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CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SE^ATE~T hiirsday,  April  17,  1980 


(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m..  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon 
J.  James  Exon,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  ever-present  Spirit,  in  this 
hallowed  moment,  assure  us  of  Thy  con- 
tinued presence,  working  Thy  will  in  and 
through  us  Come  to  us  as  a  still,  small 
voice,  creative  and  joyous.  Come  to  us 
as  the  God  of  history,  awesome  and  tran- 
scendent, moving  out  of  the  past  through 
the  present  into  the  future,  guiding  the 
Nation  each  step  of  the  way.  Overrule 
our  mistakes.  Send  Thy  light  into  our 
souls,  dispelling  doubt  and  fear,  and 
lighting  up  our  pathway  through  the 
perplexities  of  these  testing  times.  Be 
with  the  President  and  all  leaders  of  the 
Government  to  gujde  them  in  the  way 
which  leads  to  Thy  coming  kingdom 
And  to  Thee  shall  be  all  the  praise  and 
the  glory.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

us   Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C  ,  April  17,  1980 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  James  Exon.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G   Magnuson. 

President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  EXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  OF  LEADERSHIP  AS  IN 
LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  allotted  to  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  be  conducted  as  in  legislative 
session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST  RATES  MUST  COME 
DOWN 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
is  lowering  its  interest  rate  from  an  all- 
time  high  of  20  percent  to  19^4  percent. 

Although  one-fourth  of  a  percentage 
point  might  not  sotmd  like  a  matter  de- 
serving of  much  attention,  this  reduc- 
tion gives  us  reason  to  hope  that  in- 
terest rates  may  have  peaked  and  that 
v,'e  may  see  some  relief  for  those  who 
have  been  squeezed  by  tight  credit — 
such  as  the  small  businessman  and  the 
farmer. 

Over  and  over  again,  during  the  past 
weeks  and  months,  I  have  been  hearing 
from  my  constituents  in  West  Virginia — 
and  from  m>-  colleagues  from  other 
States — that  small  businesses  are  literal- 
ly grinding  to  a  halt  because  of  the  un- 
availability of  money  for  investment, 
less  for  expansion.  The  farmer,  likewise. 
IS  asked  to  pay  more  and  more  for  fuel 
and  for  equipment — but  cannot  obtain 
needed  financing. 

I  hope  that  other  lending  institutions 
will  follow  the  lead  of  Chase. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  Mr  President,  m  sup- 
port of  what  the  majority  leader  has 
said,  I  think  we  should  realize  in  this 
body  that  the  housing  industry  is  now 
flat  on  its  back. 


*rhe  statistics  released  yesterday  Indi- 
cate that  we  have  had  a  drop  m  housing 
starts  to  1,041,000.  That  is  the  lowest, 
with  the  exception  of  one  month,  in  a 
long  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the 
biggest  drop  in  20  years. 

I  think  all  of  tis  have  talked  to  our 
homebuilders  and  recognized  that  this 
industry  is  not  m  a  recession— it  is  In  a 
depression,  a  very  serious  depression, 
and  one  which  we  must  act  to  correct. 

I  say  this  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. We  Will  bring  forth  in  the  very  near 
future  legislation  that  can  help  some- 
what. However,  this  is  going  to  have  a 
profound  effect  on  the  economy  of  this 
country.  After  all,  the  effect  of  these 
housing  starts  on  employment  is  going 
to  be  felt  in  the  commg  months  very 
severely.  If  there  were  any  doubt  about 
the  rece.ssion,  the  housing  figures  should 
put  that  at  rest  We  know  we  are  going 
to  have  a  recession,  and  probably  a  very 
deep  one. 

FAILURE  TO  RATIFY  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  A  NATIONAL  DIS- 
GRACE 

Mr    PROXMIRE    Mr    President,   the 

United  States  had  a  vital  role  in  the 
initial  drafting  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion which  brands  genocide  as  a  crime 
and  provides  for  its  prevention  and 
punishment.  As  of  thL';  date,  a  total  of 
84  countries — including  almost  ever>' 
other  major  nation  of  the  world — have 
ratified  the  convention  And  yet.  m  the 
United  States,  this  same  convention  re- 
mains where  it  has  been  for  over  30 
years-  -accumulating  dust  in  the  Senate. 

This  failure  to  act  on  the  Genocide 
Convention  surely  paints  a  poor  pic- 
ture to  the  rest  of  the  world — and  to 
ourselves  It  is  totally  inconsistent  and 
hypocritical  with  a  Nation  that  bases  its 
government  on  certain  individual  free- 
doms and  rights,  and  is  it  not  a  con- 
tradiction to  protest  alleged  violations 
in  other  countries  while  dragging  our 
feet  in  ratifying  the  only  international 
treaty  which  guarantee';  the  very  basic 
right  to  live  to  all  racial,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, and  national   groups' 

Indeed,    it    implicitly    alines    us    with 
countries    such    as    Uganda    and    Cam- 
bodia— countries    which    have    also    not 
ratified  the  Genocide  Convention. 
^^Mr.  President,  our  inaction  has  also 
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given  our  ideological  enemies  a  symbolic 
advantage  m  the  eyes  of  the  world.  There 
are  those  Who  have  regvilarly  challenged 
our  failure  to  ratify  the  convention.  They 
point  out  the  inconsistencies  of  a  Nation 
whose  policies  advocate  the  basic  rights 
of  its  citizens  and  yet  refuses  to  extend 
one  of  these  rights — the  right  to  live — 
to  the  world  at  large.  And  there  is  simply 
no  credible  way  to  explain  away  this  fail- 
ure on  our  part. 

The  United  States  has  lofag  been  a 
symbol  of  democratic  progress.  And  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  this  belief  through 
both  our  policies  and  our  actions. 

We  abhor  the  crime  of  genocide.  We 
wish  to  insure  that  it  never  happens 
again.  We  must  take  a  step  toward  bring- 
ing our  actions  in  line  with  these  high 
ideals. 

Mr  President,  it  was  the  late  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  who  said: 

We  as  a  nation  should  have  been  the  first 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  .  .  In- 
stead, we  may  well  be  the  last. 

The  Genocide  Convention  is  now  over 
30  years  old.  but  it  is  still  a  living  and 
important  document.  Our  friends  and 
allies  are  confused,  our  enemies  de- 
lighted, over  our  failure  to  ratify  this 
convention. 

We  must  remedy  this  situation  and  re- 
establish oiu"  reputation  in  the  world 
commimity  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention  now. 


S.  2575— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BANK 
HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Federal  Financial  Insti- 
tutions Examination  Cotmcil  I  am  today 
introdiicing  legislation  which  will  pro- 
..vide  a  safety  net  for  the  failure  of  large 
financial  institutions. 

Basically  the  legislation  will  allow  a 
large  bank,  savingsand  loan  association 
or  mutual  savings  bank  in  receivership 
to  be  acquired  by  another  financial  insti- 
tution located  across  State  lines. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ate that  this  legislation  will  receive  care- 
ful scrutiny. 

The  President  has  been  mandated  by 
the  Congress  to  provide  it  with  a  study 
of  the  McFadden  Act,  which  prohibits 
banking  across  State  lines  and  having  a 
Bank  of  America,  for  example,  dominate 
the  economy  of  Nebraska  or  Wiscon- 
sin. The  study  has  not  been  completed. 
Rest  assured  that  the  McFadden  Act  will 
not  be  altered  by  a  back-door  approach. 
When  the  study  is  delivered  it  will  be 
considered  on  its  merits. 

If  a  safety  net  is  needed  now  it  will  be 
drafted  as  tight  as  possible.  Perhaps  a 
sunset  BTOvision  needs  to  be  added  to  the 
bill  so  that  Congress  will  be  required  to 
review  the  administration  of  any  such 
legislation  after  a  reasonable  time.  Per- 
haps Congress  should  require  the  regula- 
tory agencies  to  impose  mandated  nu- 
merical capital  requirements  on  banks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  and  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 


along  with  a  letter  dated  April  9.  1980. 
from  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions 
Examination  Coimcil  describing  the 
bill. 

There  .being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record, -as  follows: 
S.  2575 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

E.XTl.^ORDlNARY    BANK    ACQUISITIONS 

Section  1.  ^^.)  Section  3(c)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842 
ic  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "In  proceedings 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  the 
Board  shall  also,  in  its  discretion,  consider 
the  possible  adverse  effects  of  any  proposed 
transaction  upon  competition,  or  upon  the 
Concentration  of  financial  resources  in  any 
Siat«.  region,  or  the  Nation.". 

( b )  Subsection  i  d )  of  section  3  of  the  Banlc 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1356  1 12  U.S.C.  1842 
(d»)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section"  m  the  first  sen- 
tence, and  inserting  in  lieu  therec.  the  purase 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (f)";  and 

1 2)  by  adding  after  subsectioh  lei  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  State  law.  the  Board  may 
approve  any  application  under  this  section 
.^nd  permit  any  bank  holding  company  or 
any  subsidiary  thereof  other  ^han  a  bank  to 
aciiuire.  directly  or  indirectly,  any  voting 
.shares  in.  interest  in,  or  all  or  a  substaqtial 
part  of  the  assets  of  any  additional  jank- 
located  outside  the  State  in  which  the 
operations  of  such  bank  holding  company  s 
banking  subsidiaries  are  principally  con- 
ducted as  determined  inder  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section  if  the  Federal  Financial  In- 
stltulions  Examination  Council,  with  at  least 
four  members  thereof  concurring,  notifies 
the  Board  that  the  Council  is  s.itlstied  that — 

"(1)(A)  an  emergency  requiring  immedi- 
ate action  exists  with  resppct  to  (A,)  a 
bank  in  receivership  which  has  total  assets 
of  $1,500.000  000  or  which,  in  terms  of  total 
a.ssets.  is  one  of  the  three  largest  banks  in 
the  State,  or  (B)  a  bank  holding  company 
controlling  .^  bank  in  receivership  that  has 
'otal  assets  of  si. 500.000,000  or,  m  terms  of 
total  assets,  is  one  of  the  three  largest  banks 
in  the  State;   or 

"(3)  an  emergency  requiring  immediate' 
action  exists  with  respect  to  a  bank  which 
is  a  successor  by  merger  or  purchase  of  assets 
and  assumption  of  liabilities  to  all  or  "a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
an  insured  savings  bank  in  receivership  which 
had  total  assets  in  exce.>;s  of  $1,000.000  000 
or  which,  in  terms  of  total  assets,  was  one 
of  the  three  largest  thrift  Institutions  in  tile 
State,   and  ■  ' 

,"(2)  a  transaction  involving  the  acqulsi~ 
tlon  of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  assets 
and  a.ssumption  of  all  or  a  substant;?i"part 
of  the  liabilities  of  such  bank  or  insured 
savings  bank  by  an  intrastate  purchaser  is 
not  in  the  public  interest  because  of  the 
likely  financial  or  competitive  etisot  of  such 
a  transaction  or  is  otherwise  not  feasible.". 

PROCEDURE    IN    EMERGENCY    CASES 

Sec.  2.  Section  4(c|  of  the  Bank  Holding. 
Campany  Act  of  1956  H2  U  S.C.  1843iC))  is 
amended  by  inserting  be'fore  tht  last  two  sen- 
tences thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  if  the 
Board  finds,  after  prior  consultation  with 
the  primary  Federal  regulator  of  the  com- 
pany to  be  acquired,  that  an  emergency  exists 


which  requires  it  to  act  Immediately  on  any 
application  under  paragraph  (8)  of  this  sub-_ 
section,  the  Board  may  dispense  with  any  no-' 
tice  and   hearing  requirement  of  paragraph 
(8)    and  the  Board  may  grant  or  deny  any 
such  application  without  notice  or  hearing." 

ASSISTANCE   TO    INSURED    BANKS 

Sec.  3.  Section  13(c)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  ( 12  U.S.C.  1823(c)  )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(CI  In  order  to  reopen  a  closed  insured 
bank  or,  when  the  Corporation  has.  deter- 
mined that  an  insured  bank  Is  in. danger  of 
closing,  in  order  to  prevent  such  closing,  the 
Corporation."  in  the  discretion  of  its  Board 
of  Directors.  Is  authorized  to  make  loans  to. 
or  purchase  the  assets  of,  or  piake  deposits 
in,  such  insured  ban^.  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  pre- 
scribe, when  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  either  d)  the  continued  operation 
of  such  bank  is  essential  to  provide  adequate 
banking  service  in  the  community  or  (2) 
severe  economic  conditions  exist  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  insured  banks  in  a 
large  geographic  region  and  it  is  probable 
such  action  will  substantially  reduce  the  risk 
or  avert  a  threatened  loss  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. Such  loans  and  deposits  may  be  m  sub- 
ordination to  the  rights  of  depositors  and 
other  creditors". 

LOANS    TO    INSURED    BANKS 

Sec  4  The  first  paragraph  of  section  13(e) 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  ( 12 
UrS.C.  1823(e))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
floWs:  .  ' 

"Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  such  action  will  reduce  the  risk 
or  ave^t  a  threatened  loss  to  the  Corporation 
and  will  facilitate  a  merger  or  consolidation 
of  an.  insured  bank  with  another  institution 
orwlil  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  assets  of  an 
open  or  cl6.sed  insured  bank  to  and  assump- 
tion of  us  iiabilities  by  another  institution, 
the  Corporation  may.  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  determine,  make  loans 
secured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  assets  of  an 
open  or  closed  insured  bank.  Ahirh  loans  may 
be  in  subordination  to  the  rights  of  deposi- 
tors and  other  creditors,  or  the  Corporation 
may  purchase  any.such  assets. or  may  guaran- 
tee anv  other  Institution  against  los.s  by  rea- 
son of  Its  assuming  the  liabilities  and  pur- 
chasing the  assets  of  an  open  or  closed  in- 
sured bank.  Any  insured  national  bank  or 
District  bank,  or  the  Corporation  as  receiver 
thereof,  is  authorized  to  contract  for  such 
sales  or  loans  and  to  pledge  any  assets  of  the 
bank  to  secure  such  ioans  As  used  in  this 
sut)section.  the  word  'institution'  is  defined 
as  an  insured  bank  or  an  association  or  bank 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loart 
Insurance  Corporation". 

EXTRAORDINARY    THRIFT    ACQCISmONS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  408(e)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1730a(ei)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 
the  following  sentence:  "In  proceedings  un- 
der paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection,  the  Cor- 
poration shall  also.  In  its  discretion,  consider 
the  possible  adverse  effects  of  any  proposed 
transaction  upon  competition,  or  upon  the 
concentration  of  financial  resources  In  any 
State,  region,  or  the  Nation":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section  or  State  law,  the 
Corporation  may  approve  any  application 
under  this  section  and  permit  any  savings 
and  loan  holding  company  (Including  a 
multiple  savings  and  loan  holding  company) 
to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  voting 
shares  in,  interest  in,  or  all  or  a  substantial 
part  of  the  assets  of  an/  additional  insured 

institution  located  outside  •  the  State  in 
which  the  principal  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness of  such  holding  company  is  conducted. 


as  determined  under  paragraph  (3)(B)  of 
this  subsection,  if  the  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council,  with  at 
least  four  members  thereof  concurring,  noti- 
fies the  Corporation  that  the  Council  is 
satisfied  that — 

"(A)  an  emergency  requiring  immediate 
action  exists  with  respect  to  (i)  an  Insured 
institution  in  receivership  which  has  total 
assets  of  $1,000,000,000  or  which,  in  terms 
of  total  assets,  is  one  of  the  three  largest  in- 
sured institutibns  in  the  State,  or  (11)  a 
savings  and  )<)an  holding  company  control- 
ling an  insured  institution  in  receivership 
which  has  total  assets  of  $1,000,000,000  or 
which,  in  terms  of  total  assets,  is  one  of  the 
three  largest  Insured  institutions  in  the 
State:  or 

"(B)  an  emergency  requiring  immediate 
action  exi.sts  with  respect  to  an  insured  in- 
stitution which  is  a  successor  by  merger  or 
purchase  of  assets  and  assumption  of  liabil- 
ities of  an  Insured  institution  in  receiver- 
ship that  had  total  assets  in  excess  of  $1,- 
000.000,000  or  that,  in  terms  of  total  assets, 
was  one  of  the  three  largest  insured  institu- 
tions in  the  State:  and 

"(C)  a  transaction  involving  the  acquisi- 
tion of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of  the  assets 
and  assumption  of  all  or  a  substantial  part  of 
the  liabilities  of  such  insured  institution  by 
an  Intrastate  purchaser  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  because  of  the  likely  financial  or 
competitive  effect  of  such  a  transaction  or  Is 
otherwise  not  feasible. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'insured  institution'  Includes,  in 
addition  to  those  institutions  described  in 
subsection  (a)(lH.4).  a  Federal  stock 
savings  bank  and  a  State-chartered  mutual 
savings  bank  the  deposits  of  which  are  in- 
sured by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation.". 

ASSISTANCE    TO    INStTRED    THRIFT    INSTITUTIONS 

Sec  6  Section  16  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  (12  U.S.C  1436)  is  amended 
by  inserting  "(ai"  after  "Sec  16"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  if  the  Board 
•letermines  ♦>>at  severe  economic  conditions 
exist  threatening  the  stability  of  member 
institutions,  it  may  suspend  temporarily 
the  requirements  under  subsection  (ai  that 
a  portion  of  net  earnings  be  set  aside  semi- 
annually by  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
to  a  reserve  account  and  permit  each  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  to  declare  and  pay 
dividends  to  members  out  of  its  existing 
reserv-es  or  make  other  charges  to  reserves 
to  assist  its  members  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Board  mav  prescribe 
Thereafter,  dividends  shall  be  paid  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  lai  except  that  to  the 
extent  reserves  have  been  impaired  as  a 
result  of  the  action  taken  under  this  sub- 
section (b)  .  no  restoration  of  such  reserves 
shall  be  required  before  dividends  are  paid". 

TBEAStmy    PURCHASE    OF    FEDERAL     HOME    LOAN 
BANK    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec  7.  Section  11(1)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  ( 12  U.S.C  1431  ( 1 1  )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$4,000,000,000"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof   "$10,000,000,000". 

FEDERAL    STOCK    SAVINGS    BANKS 

Sec.  8  Section  5  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933  (12  use  1464)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  or  section  402  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  (12  U.S.C  1725)  or  State  law, 
and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  Board  may  permit  the  conversion  of  a 
mutual  savings  and  loan  association  or  sav- 
'ngs  bank  In  receivership  into  a  Federal 
stock  savings   and   loan   association  or  sav- 


ings bank,  respectively,  or  charter  a  Federal 
stock  savings  and  loan  association  or  savings 
bank  to  acquire  the  a-ssets  of.  or  merge  with 
such  an  institution  in  receivership  under  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board  The  Fed- 
eral Savings  ancO^an  Insurance  Corporation 
shall  insure  the  accounts  of  any  such  fed- 
erally chartered  stock  savings  banks  A  Fed- 
eral stock  savings  bank  chartered  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  may.  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  the  Board,  continue  to  carry  on 
any  activity  in  which  the  mutual  savings 
bank  which  it  acquires  was  engaged  on  the 
date  of  acquisition  and  recaln  and  make  any 
investments  of  a  type  that  the  mutual  sav- 
ings bank  that  it  acquires  held  on  that  date.". 

ASSISTANCE   TO    CREDIT   UNIONS 

Sec  9.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1783)   is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  (e)  by  inserting  "from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  after  "loans" 
the  first  time  it  appears  therein:   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  In  addition  to  the  authority  to  bor- 
row from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d),  if,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Board,  a  loan  to  the  fund  is  re- 
quired at  any  time  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  the  fund  is  authorized 
to  borrow  from  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Central  Liquidity  Facility.". 

EXTRAORDINARY    CREDIT    UNION    MERGERS 

Sec  10.  Section  205  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1785)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
le)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  paragraphs  (13)  and 
(14)  of  section  107  or  section  109  of  this  Act, 
or  the  applicable  requirements  of  any  State 
law.  the  Board  may  authorize  a  merger  or 
consolidation  of  an  insured  credit  union 
which  is  insolvent  or  is  in  danger  of  insol- 
vency with  any  other  insured  credit  union  or 
may  authorize  a  purchase  and  assumption 
by  an  insured  credit  union  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  any  other  insured  credit  union 
which  is  insolvent  or  in  danger  of  insoivency 
if  ( 1 )  after  reasonably  exhausting  other  stat- 
utory alternatives,  it  determines  that  im- 
mediate action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
closing  or  liquidation  of  the  credit  union, 
and  (2)  upon  notice  of  such  determination. 
the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council,  with  at  least  four  members 
thereof  concurring,  notifies  the  Board  that 
the  Council  is  satisfied  that  an  emergency 
requiring  expeditious  action  exists  with  re- 
spect to  that  credit  union,  that  other  alter- 
natives are  not  reasonably  available,  and 
that  the  public  interest  would  best  be  served 
by  approval  of  such  merger,  consolidation 
or  purchase  and  assumption.  Any  merger, 
consolidation,  or  purchase  and  assumption 
of  an  insured  credit  union  approved  under 
this  section  shall  not  operate  or  serve  as 
the  basis  for  any  additional  expansion  of  the 
continuing  or  acquiring  insured  credit 
union's  field  of  membership.". 

CREDIT    UNION    CONSERVATORSHIP 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  Federal 
Credit  Union  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsections  (h)  through 
lo)  as  subsection  (i)  through  (p),  respec- 
tively, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  The  Board  may  ex  parte  and 
without  notice,  appoint  itself  as  conservator 
and  immediately  take  possession  and  control 
of  the  business  and  assets  of  any  Insured 
credit  union  in  any  case  in  which — 

"(A)  the  Board  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  conserve  the  assets  of 


any  insured  credit  union  or  to  protect  the 
fund  or  the  interests  of  the  members  of  such 
ins'ared  credit  union; 

"(B)  an  insured  credit  union,  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  Its  board  of  directors,  consents  to 
such  an  action  by  the  Board:  or 

"(C)  a  credit  union  terminates  Its  status 
as  an  Insured  credit  union. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  ten  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  Board  takes  possession 
and  control  of  the  business  and  assets;  of  an 
insured  credit  union  pursuant  to  paragraph 
( 1 ) .  such  insured  credit  union  may  apply  to 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
judicial  district  in  which  the  principal  of- 
fice of  such  insured  credit  union  is  located, 
or  the  United  States  District  Court  lor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  for  an  order  requiring 
the  Board  to  show  cause  why  it  should  not  be 
enjoined  from  continuing  such  possession 
and  control. 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
the  Board  may  maintain  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  business  and  assets  of  a  Federal 
credit  union  and  may  operate  such  credit 
union  until  such  time — 

"(A)  as  the  Board  shall  permit  such  credit 
union  to  continue  business,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  Board:  or 

"iB)  as  such  credit  union  is  liquidated  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  207. 
"(4)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2). 
the  Board  may  maintain  possession  and  con- 
trol of  the  business  and  assets  af  an  insured 
State-chartered  credit  union  and  may  oper- 
ate such  credit  union  until  such  time — 

"(A)  as  the  Board  shall  permit  such  credit 
union  to  continue  business,  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  Imposed  by 
the  Board: 

"(B)  as  the  Board  shall  permit  the  transfer 
of  possession  and  control  of  such  credit 
union  to  any  commission,  board,  or  author- 
ity which  has  supervisory  authority  over  such 
credit  union  and  which  Is  authorized  by 
State  law  to  operate  such  credit  union:  or 
"(C)  as  such  credit  union  Is  liquidated  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
207 

"(5)  The  Board  may  appoint  such  agents 
as  it  considers  necessary  In  order  to  assist 
the  Board  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  as  a  con- 
servator under  this  subsection. 

"(6)  All  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Board 
in  exercising  Its  authority  under  this  sub- 
section with  respect  to  any  credit  union 
shall  be  paid  out  of  the  assetis  of  such  credit 
union. 

"(7)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sub- 
section is  in  addition  to  all  other  authority 
granted  to  the  Board  under  this  Act". 

(bid)  Section  206(b)(2)  of  such  Act  (12 
use  1786(b)(2))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (J)". 

(2)  Section  206(J)(1)  of  such  Act  (12 
use.  1786(j)(l)),  as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a).  Is  sunended — 

(A)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (hi  (3)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (1)(3)":  and 

(B)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (I)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (j) ". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206ii)  (2) 
of  such  Act  (12  use  1786(J)(2)),  as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a),  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)(1)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection   (1)(1)". 

(4)  The  first  sentence  of  section  206(1)  of 
such  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1786(1)).  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  subsection  (a) .  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(h)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(i)". 

(5)  Section  206(m)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1786(m)).  as  so  redesignated  by  subsection 
I  a ) .  is  amended — 

(A)    by  striking  out  "sulDsectlon  (1)"  and 
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inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (J)"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)"  and 
Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (1)". 

(6)  The  section  beading  for  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  |12  U  S.C.  1786) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "■;  TAKING  POS- 
SESSION OF  BUSINESS  AND  ASSETS" 
after   ■COM\nTTEE  MEMBERS". 

CENTRAL    UQUIDITY    FSCILITY    ADVANCES 

Sec  12.  Section  307  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  USC    1795f)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  deleting  the  word  "and"  following 
the  semicolon  In  paragraph  ( 15 ) : 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  period  after  "re- 
newable" in  paragraph  (16)  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  ':  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(17)  advance  funds  to  the  National  Credit 
Un*on  Share  Insurance  Fund  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  established 
by  the  Board". 

A-ENT    OF    THE    FEDERAL    RESERVE    SYSTEM 

Sec  13.  Title  III  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  (12  USC  1795-17951)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'         "agent    of   the    federal    RESERVE    SYSTEM 

"Sec  311.  The  Facility  Is  authorized  to  act 
upon  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  ss  an  agent  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  matters  per- 
taining to  credit  unions  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  may  be  established  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  ". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1(a)  amends  section  3(c)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  to  provide  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  explicit  author- 
ity to  deny  any  proposed  transaction  under 
the  new  extraordinary  interstate  acquisition 
procedures  provided  for  In'  the  bill  not  only 
on  the  basis  of  existing  financial  and  com- 
petitive criteria  applicable  to  all  bank  acqui- 
sitions, but  also  because  of  the  transaction's 
possible  adverse  effect  upon  competition  or 
the  concentration  of  financial  resources  In 
any  state,  region,  or  the  nation  as, a  whole. 
Section  1(b)  establishes  extraordinary  ac- 
quisition procedures  under  Section  3(d)  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  (the  Douglas 
Amendment)  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  allow  an  out-of-state  bank  holding 
company  to  acquire  a  bank  in  receivership 
or  holding  company  having  or  controlling  a 
bank  in  receivership  If  the  bank  has  total 
assets  in  excess  of  $15  bUllon  or  Is  one  of 
the  three  largest  insured  banks  In  a  state. 
The  interstate  acquisition  authority  Is  avail- 
able to  the  Board  only  If  the  Federal  Finan- 
cial Institution  Examination  Council,  with 
at  least  four  members  concurring,  first  noti- 
fies the  Board  that  it  Is  satisfied  that  an 
emergency  exists  and  that  Intrastate  pur- 
chase Is  not  feasible  because  of  financial, 
competitive  or  other  significant  considera- 
tions. The  newly  added  subsection  also  per- 
mits an  out-of-state  holding  company  to  ac- 
quire a  bank  which  Is  a  successor  by  purchase 
and  assumption  to  the  assets  and  liabilities 
of  a  failed  Insured  st(3ck  or  mutual  savings 
bank  with  assets  in  excess  of  $1  billion  or 
which  is  one  of  the  three  largest  thrift  Insti- 
tutions In  a  state. 
''  Section  2  amends  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 

pany Act  to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  waive  the  notice  and  hearing  re- 
quirements under  Section  4(c)(8)  In  emer- 
gency situations  to  facilitate  a  bank  holding 
company  acquisition  of  a  non-bank  entity. 
Including  a  federally  chartered  savings  bank, 
after  consultation  with  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral supervisor 

Section  3  amends  Section  13(C)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  permit 
greater  regulatory  flexibility  to  assist  any 
Insured  bank   when   the  Corporation   deter- 


mines that  economic  conditions  exist  which 
threaten  the  stability  of  Insured  banks  In  a 
large  geographic  region  and  such  action 
would  substantially  reduce  the  risk  or  avert 
a  threatened  loss  to  the  Corporation. 

Section  4  amends  Section  13(e)  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  permit  fed- 
eral aisslstance  to  facilitate  a  merger  or  pur- 
chase and  assumption  transaction  Involving 
the  acquisition  of  a  failed  Insured  savings 
bank  by  another  Institution  Including  an 
association  or  bank  Insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Section  5  amends  the  Savings  and  Loan 
Holding  Company  Act  to  allow,  in  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  an  out-of-state  sav- 
ings and  loan  holding  company  acquisition 
of  a  large  Insured  thrift  Institution  in  re- 
ceivership. The  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  permit  such  an 
acquisition  Is  conditioned  upon  agreement 
by  the  Federal  Financial  Institutions  Ex- 
amination Council  that  an  emergency  re- 
quiring Immediate  action  exists  with  regard 
to  an  Insured  thrift  Institution  having  total 
assets  In  excess  of  $1  billion  or  which  Is  one 
of  the  three  largest  Insured  thrift  Institu- 
tions In  a  state  This  section  also  permits  the 
Bank  Board  to  approve  an  acquisition  by  an 
out-of-state  savings  and  loan  holding  com- 
pany of  a  newly  chartered  thrift  institution 
which  Is  a  successor  to  a  failed  thrift  In- 
stitution. Including  a  federal  stock  savings 
bank  or  a  federally  Insured  state  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  with  total  assets  In  excess  of  81 
billion  or  which  Is  one  of  the  three  largest 
Insured  thrift  institutions  In  a  state. 

Section  6  amends  Section  16  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Act  to  permit  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  if  It  deter- 
mines that  severe  economic  conditions  exist 
threatening  the  staWJlty  of  member  institu- 
tions, to  suspend  temporarily  the  require- 
ment that  each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
carry  to  Its  reserve  account  semiannually 
20'",  of  net  earnings.  In  addition  the  section 
would  permit  the  Board,  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe,  to  au- 
thorize each  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  to  pay 
dividends  to  Its  members  out  of  existing 
reserves  or  to  make  other  charges  to  Its  re- 
serves to  assist  Its  members.  The  reserve  ac- 
counts were  established  as  reserves  for  capi- 
tal l-)sses.  The  reserves  have  never  been  used 
for  that  purpose  slnee  the  Bank  System  has 
never  experienced  such  losses. 

Section  7.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  currently  provides  that  the  Secretary  or 
Treasury  may.  in  his  discretion,  purchase 
obligations  of  the  Bank  System  up  to  an 
amount  of  $4  billion.  The  proposed  amend- 
ment would  Increase  this  authority  from  $4 
billion  to  $10  billion.  The  terms  of  any  such 
purchase  would  be  set  by  the  Department  of 
Tresisury,  taking  Into  account  current  mar- 
ket yields  on  U  S  obligations.  The  purchase 
authority  could  be  exercised  only  If  the  Bank 
Board  Chairman  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  certify  to  Congress  that  alternative 
means  cannot  be  effectively  employed  to  per- 
mit members  of  the  Federal  Home  Lonn  Bank 
System  to  continue  to  provide  reasonable 
amounts  of  funds  to  the  mortgage  market, 
and  that  the  ability  to  supply  such  funds  Is 
substantially  Impaired  because  of  monetary 
'  stringency  and  a  high  level  of  Interest  rates. 

Section  8  authorizes  the  Bank  Board  to 
charter  a  Federal  stock  savings  bank  or  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  to  acquire  an  as- 
sociation or  savings  bank  In  receivership 
The  amendment  Is  necessary,  because  a 
(ailed  mutual  Institution  could  not  be  ac- 
quired by  a  holding  company.  In  Its  mutual 
form.  In  addition,  the  section  would  permit 
the  Bank  Board  to  approve  the  conversion 
of  a  Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or 
Federal  or  State-chartered  mutual  savings 
bank  Into  a  Federal  stock  savings  and  loan 


association   or   Federal    stock    savings   bank  " 
when  It  may  be  more  desirable  to  convert 
one  of  these  institutions  in  receivership  in- 
stead of  chartering  a  new  entity  to  acquire 
the  failed  Institution. 

Section  9  authorizes  the  NCUA  Share  In- 
surance Fund  to  borrow  from  the  Central 
Liquidity  Facility.  Tl^ils  authority  is  intended 
to  enable  the  fund  to  continue  to  function 
In  the  event  of  extraordinary  economic  con- 
ditions while  additional  support  is  legis- 
latively  authorized   and   appropriated. 

Section  10  authorizes  the  NCUA  to  affect 
a  merger  or  consolidation  of  an  insured 
credit  union  with  another  Insured  credit 
union  without  regard  to  the  traditional 
common  bond  requirements  of  Sections  107 
and  109  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  or 
of  State  law,  provided  the  Federal  Financial 
lastltutlons  Examination  Council  notifies 
the  NCUA  Board  that  the  Council  is  satisfied 
that  an  emergency  exists,  no  other  reason- 
able alternatives  are  available,  and  the  pub- 
lic interest  would  best  be  served  if  the  ap- 
proval is  granted  This  section  also  author- 
izes the  NCUA  to  permit  a  purchase  and 
a.ssumptlon  by  an  insured  credit  union  un- 
der similar  extraordinary  circumstances. 
However,  the  bill  provides  that  no  such 
merger,  consolidation  or  purchase  and  as- 
sumption will  subsequently  Justify  the 
merger  of  the  surviving  credit  union  with 
another  having  a  dissimilar  common  bond. 
Prior  to  requesting  action  by  the  Ex^lna- 
tlon  Council,  the  NCUA  must  attempt  to 
alleviate  the  emergency  through  normal 
statutory  alternatives. 

Section  il  amends  the  administrative 
action  provisions  in  Section  206  of  the  Fed- 
eral Credit  Union  Act  to  permit  the  NCUA 
to  exercise  the  option  of  taking  possession 
and  control  of  a  federally  insured  credit 
union  when  necessary  to  conserve  its  assets, 
pi^otect  the  insurance  fund,  or  to  protect 
the  interest  of  a  credit  union's  members. 
The  proposed  conservatorship  authority  is 
similar  to  that  available  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  to  prevent  the  liquidation  of  a 
credit  union  by  allowing  Immediate  control 
of  operations  with  a  goal  of  permitting  the 
credit  union  to  resume  normal  operations 
Such  conservatorship  authority  can  also  be 
used    to    prevent    deterioration    of    a    credit 

nlon's  operations  pending  liquidation  and 
•hus  lessen  the  likely  impact  of  a  liquida- 
tion on  creditors,  the  share  Insurance  fund, 
and  the  credit  union's  membership. 

Section  12  authorizes  the  Central  Liquid- 
ity Facility  to  extend  credit  to  the  NCUA 
Share  Insurance  Fund  In  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  the  authority  contained  in  Sec- 
tion 601.  The  provision  would  enable  the 
Facility  to  provide  the  Share  Insurance 
Fund  with  interim  liquidity,  should  circum- 
stances require,  until  additional  resources 
could  be  legislatively  authorized  and  appro- 
priated. 

Section  13  would  enable  the  Central 
Liquidity  Facility  to  assist  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  the  conduct  of  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. The  manner  and  extent  to 
which  this  provision  could  be  utilized  would 
be  entirely  In  the  discretion  and  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Federal  Financial  Institutions 

Examination  CoTjttcu.. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  9.  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  S    ireuss. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Representa- 
tives.  Washington.   DC. 
Dear  Mr  Chairman    This  is  in  response  to 
your  letter  of  April  2.   1980,  concerning  the 
ability  of  the   federal  financial   Institutions 
supervisory    agencies,    individually    and    in' 
their    combined    roles    as    members   of   the 


Federal  Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council,  to  assure  the  safety  and  soundness 
of  financial  Institutions  under  existing  laws. 

Current  laws  provide  the  federal  financial 
Institutions  supervisory  agencies  with  sub- 
stantial flexibility  to  assure  the  continuous 
availability  of  adequate  financial  service. 
However,  the  five  federal  financial  Institu- 
tions supervisory  agencies  believe  that  cer- 
tain legislative  action  which  would  enhance 
the  ability  of  the  agencies  to  respond  to 
extraordinary  contingencies  is,  nevertheless, 
deserving  of  congressional  consideration. 

In  1979.  the  Congress  established  the  Fed- 
eral Financial  Institutions  Examination 
Council  as  a  formal  Interagency  body,  among 
other  things,  to  promote  uniformity  in  the 
supervision  of  financial  Institutions.  Since 
its  establishment,  the  Council  has  under- 
taken to  prescribe  uniform  principles,  stand- 
ards and  report  forms  for  the  federal  exami- 
nation of  financial  Institutions. 

Overall,  the  Council  has  functioned  to 
promote  consistency  In  federal  examination 
and  to  ensure  progressive  and  vigilant  super- 
vision. The  activities  of  the  Council  have 
promoted  mutual  understanding  and  per- 
mitted common  resolution  of  problems 
among  diverse  segments  of  our  financial 
intermediary  system.  Cooperation  among  the 
members  of  the  Council  assures  a  wider  dis- 
cussion of  Issues  and  facilitates  the  develop- 
ment of  broad  federal  policies  affecting  the 
availability  of  financial  services. 

Accompanying  this  letter  is  a  draft  bill 
which  has  been  Jointly  prepared  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  financial  Institutions  su- 
pervisory agencies  represented  on  the  Coun- 
cil. The  enclosed  draft  legislation  would  pro- 
vide greater  flexibility  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
and  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 

The  bill  would  permit  the  agencies  to 
waive  existing  geographic  and  other  limi- 
tation upon  Interstate  acquisitions  only  In 
certain  extraordinary  situations  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Federal  Financial  In- 
stitutions Examination  Council. 

Such  a  waiver  would  be  permitted  only 
If  an  Intrastate  disposition  of  a  very  large 
Institution  In  receivership  la  not  feasible. 
Secondly,  the  bill  provides  greater  flexibility 
to  the  agencies  to  extend  federal  assistance 
to  Insured  Institutions  under  certain  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  facilitate  the 
merger  or  acquisition  of  closed  Institutions 
In  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  and  Savings  and  Loan  Holding 
Company  Act  to  allow  an  acquisition  by  a 
holding  company  across  state  lines  In  cer- 
tain specified  emergency  situations  l^ivolv- 
ing  a  large  bank  or  savings  bank  whl^h  Is  In 
receivership.  j 

The  existing  legal  restraints  upon  inter- 
state acquisitions  by  domestic  fln^clal  in- 
stitutions favor  foreign  acquisitions  of  large 
U.S.  Institutions  and  unduly  inhibit  the 
ability  of  the  supervisory  agencies  to  assure 
the  uninterrupted  continuation  of  available 
banking  services  in  extraordinary  circum- 
stances involving  large  troubled  depository 
Institutions. 

The  proposed  authority  for  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  allow  out-of-state  acquisitions  in 
certain  circumstances  will  be  exercised  only 
after  either  the  unanimous  or  four-to-one 
determination  by  the  members  of  the  Ex- 
amination Council  is  made  that  an  emer- 
gency exists  and  that  intrastate  alternatives 
have  been  considered  and  are  not  feasible. 

These  extraordinary  acquisition  procedures 
are  to  be  available  only  In  matters  involving 
a  commercial  bank  in  receivership  with  as- 
sets of  $1.5  billion,  or  a  thrift  institution 
In  receivership  with  assets  in  excess  of  $1 
billion,  or  one  of  the  three  largest  such 
banks  or  thrift  institutions  In  a  state. 


The  proposed  bill  will  also  amend  Section 
13(C)  and  13(e)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Act,  affecting  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  to 
permit  expanded  federal  assLstance  to  finan- 
cially troubled  Insured  banks  and  thrift  In- 
.stltutlons. 

Expanded  assistance  will  be  permitted  by 
the  bill  under  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act  by  allowing  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  In  an  emergency  situation,  to 
suspend  the  required  semiannual  reserve  set- 
aside  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Banks  and 
to  permit  the  payment  of  reserves  to  member 
Institutions  in  the  form  of  dividends  or  other 
payments.  Also  Included  Is  a  provision  for 
increasing  the  liquidity  back-up  for  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  from  the 
Treasury  from  $4  to  $10  billion. 

The  proposed  legislation  also  Increases  the 
regulatory  flexibility  of  the  National  C^redlt 
Union  Administration  to  permit  the  merger 
of  a  troubled  Insured  credit  union  with  an- 
other Insured  credit  union,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  permitted  by  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  or  applicable  state  law.  subject  to 
a  determination  by  the  Federal  Financial 
institutions  Examination  Council  that  an 
emergency  exists  requiring  such  extraordi- 
nary action  Additional  authority  Is  provided 
under  the  proposed  bill  to  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  to  act  as  a  con- 
servator for  a  failed  Insured  credit  union 
and  to  provide  greater  federal  assistance  to 
troubled  member  institutions  by  providing 
additional  flexibility  to  the  Central  Liquidity 
Facility  and  the  share  insurance  fund. 

A  more  soeclfic  .sectlon-by-sectlon  analysis 
of  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

John  G.  Heimann. 

Chairman. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  reoo^izes  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  the  acting  minority  leader. 


FOREIGN  POLICY  SUCCESS  ABROAD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
Easter  recess  Senator  Stafford  and 
others  attended  the  Spring  Meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentar>'  Union  recently 
concluded  in  Oslo.  Norway. 

Senator  Stafford  holds  the  distinction 
of  being  only  the  second  representative 
of  the  United  States  to  serve  on  the  10- 
member  Executive  Board  in  the  91 -year 
history  of  the  organization,  and  as  such 
has  made  innumerable  contributions  to 
the  IPU  on  behalf  of  our  Nation.  Yet  this 
most  recent  meeting  in  Norway,  with 
over  75  participating  countries  in  at- 
tendance, was  an  unqualified  success  due 
in  large  measure  to  the  role  played  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  'Vermont. 

In  addition  to  Senator  Stafford,  the 
United  States  was  represented  at  this 
IPU  meeting  by  the  chairman  of  the 
delegation.  Representative  Richardson 
Preyer.  Representative  Edward  J.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Caldwell  Butler,  ARlen  Er- 
DAHL.  L.  H.  Fountain,  Elliott  Levitas, 
and  Robert  McClory  and  by  Senators 
Larry  Pressler  and  Quentin  Burdick. 

The  IPU  Council  voted  on  two  issues  of 
major  importance  to  US.  foreign  policy. 
The  first  resolution,  adopted  by  a  vote 
of  96  to  25.  was  proposed  by  12  Mideast, 
African,  and  'Asian  groups  and  con- 
demned  the  Soviet   occupation   of  Af- 


ghanistan. The  resolution  specifically 
called  for  pressure  for  implementation 
of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  resolution 
calling  for  withdrau-al  of  foreign  armed 
forces  from  Afghanistan,  and  urgently 
appealing  for  international  humani- 
tarian aid  for  Afghan  refugees. 

The  second  resolution  adopted  unani- 
mously by  a  vote  of  88  in  favor  and  none 
opposed  condemned  the  detention  of 
diplomatic  personnel  in  both  Iran  and 
Columbia.  The  resolution  denounced  the 
complacent  attitude  of  the  Iranian  au- 
thorities and  was  p>articularly  significant 
in  that  the  U.S. -sponsored  resolution 
won  surprising  support  from  Third 
World  coimtries  which  had.  in  the  past. 
lined  up  with  the  Soviet  Unipn  and  its 
Eastern  bloc  followers.  The  Russ'an 
countries  chose  to  abstain  from  the  vot- 
ing procedure  on  this  resolution. 

During  the  course  of  the  sometimes 
heated  exchanges  between  United  States 
and  Russian  delegations.  Senator  Sia7- 
FORD  stood  his  ground  and  pressed  for 
a  vote  on  the  Iranian  resolution  despite 
Soviet  attempts  to  adjourn  the  meeting 
prior  to  the  actual  vote  taking  place.  'We 
owe  a  tremendous  amount  of  credit  to 
Senator  Stafford  for  his  leadership  in 
lining  up  unanimous  support  for  this 
vitally  important  resolution,  and  thank 
him  for  providing  the  American  people 
with  a  victorv'  worth  remembering.  'We 
are  proud  of  our  U.S.  delegation  and  wish 
them  continued  success  in  so  ably  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  our  Nation  and 
its  allies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  releases  that  were 
issued  following  the  meeting  of  the  IPU 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
leases were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

World's  Parliamentarians  Denounce 
Iranian  AtrrHORrriES 

Members  of  the  world's  parliaments,  meet- 
ing In  Oslo,  Norway,  voted  overwhelmingly 
on  Saturday,  April  12,  to  condemn  the  con- 
tinued detention  of  American  hostages  In 
Iran  and  to  denounce  the  complacent  atti- 
tude of  the  Iranian  authorities  The  vote 
occurred  during  the  spring  meeting  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Council  at  which 
parliamentarians  from  75  countries  partici- 
pated. 

The  resolution  adopted  88  In  favor  and 
none  against  also  condemned  the  detention 
of  diplomatic  personnel  in  Colombia  and 
urged  measures  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  the 
hostages  and  Insure  their  earliest  release.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  eastern  bloc  groups 
abstained  from  the  vote 

Senator  Robert  T  Stafford,  US  member 
of  the  IPU  Council,  thanked  the  parliamen- 
tarians for  their  supp>ort  for  the  American 
hostages  and  called  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion a  meaningful  way  to  put  further  pres- 
sure on  Iran. 

The  IPU  Council  on  Saturday  also  voted 
96  to  25  a  resolution  proposed  by  12  Mideast, 
African  and  Asian  groups  condemning  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan,  calling 
for  pressure  for  Implementation  of  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolution  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  foreign  armed  forces  from  Afghani- 
stan, and  urgently  appealing  for  interna- 
tional humanitarian  aid  for  Afghan  refugees. 

In  debate.  Representative  Edward  J  Der- 
wlnskl,  the  other  US  member  of  the  IPU 
Council,  (denounced  Soviet  aggression  and 
manipulation   In    Afghanistan   as    a    threat 
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to  world  peace  and  called  for  special  support 
for  the  over  700,000  Afghan  refugees. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  Is  the  oldest 


countries  participated  in  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  oldest  and  most  broadly  representative 
parliamentary  association  in  the  world 

T    n/ae    Hnni-krprff    1  net    VAar    nrhpn    T    was   elected 


tlclpate  in  the  birth  of  a  new  era  In  Inter- 
national affairs  that  holds  a  brighter  future 
for  our  nation. 
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Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc  become  oil 
importers  rather  than  oil  exporters. 
The  world  enerey  situation  nromises  to 


problems  we  face  in  reducing  that  de- 
pendence. 

The  Fpripral   nnvprnmpnt.  Hue  mnrfp  a 


for  capital  investment  projects  designed 
to  contribute  to  a  significant  reduction 

in    thp   iicp   rtf    nnr'rpnpti'Q>ilp   pnprcrv    cnri- 
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to  world  peace  and  called  for  special  support 
for  the  over  700.000  Afghan  refugees. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  Is  the  oldest 
and  most  broadly  representative  laterparlLa- 
mentary  association  In  the  world  today.  It 
dates  from  1889;  at  Oslo,  parliamentarians 
from  75  countries  took  part.  The  U.S.  was 
represented  at  the  week-long  meeting  by 
Representatives  Richardson  Preyer  (Delega- 
tion Chairman)  Edward  J.  Derwinskl.  Cald- 
well Butler  Arlen  Erdahl.  L  H  Fountain. 
Elliott  LevltE^.  and  Robert  McClory  and  by 
Senators  Robert  T.  Stafford,  Larry  Pressler 
and  Quentln  BOrdtck. 

Nkws  From  the  Omcz  or  U.S.  Sxnatoe 
Robert  T.  Stafford 

Washington — The  Russian  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  has  resulted  in  Improy-ecl  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  nations 
of  the  Third  World.  US.  Sen.  Robert  T.  Staf- 
ford. R-Vt .  said  here 

Stafford's  comments  came  in  a  report  to 
Vermont  on  the  activities  of  the  Spring  Meet- 
ing of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  (IPU) 
held  In  Oslo.  Norway,  during  the  Easter  recess 
of  the  Congress. 

Stafford  who  Is  only  the  second  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  serve  on  the  10- 
member  Executive  Board  In  the  91-year  his- 
tory of  the  IPU.  said  In  past  years  he  had 
been  concerned  "by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  developing  nations  of  the  Third  World 
have  appeared  to  Una  up  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  diplomatic  disputes  Involv- 
ing the  United  States." 

But.  he  added,  events  at  the  most  recent 
IPU  meeting  have  led  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  "the  Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  alienated  many  of  the  Third  World  na- 
tions and  has  caused  theuLto  rethink  their 
views  about  both  Russia  and  the  United 
States." 

"That  remarkable — and  heartening — de- 
velopment resulted  In  two  major  victories  for 
the  United  States  over  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  followers  at  the  Oslo  meeting  of  the  IPU," 
said  Stafford. 

The  Vermont  senator  reported  that  U.S- 
sponsored  resolutions  dealing  with  the  de- 
tention of  hostages  In  Iran  and  with  the  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  were  approved  by 
overwhelming  margins  with  the  support  of 
Third  World  nations. 

The  resolution  that  condemned  the  de- 
tention of  hostages  In  Iran  and  of  diplomatic 
hostages  In  Columbia  was  approved  by  a 
vote  of  88-0,  with  th?  Soviet  Union  and  its 
Eastern  bloc  followers  abstaining. 

The  IPU  Council  also  voted  96-25  to  con- 
demn the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan 
and  to  call  for  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops 
from  that  country  and  for  special  aid  for 
Afghan  refugees. 

Stafford  said  a  Russian  delegate  launched 
a  personal  attack  against  the  Vermont  sena- 
tor after  Stafford  was  successful  In  his  effort 
to  get  the  Iranian  resolution  moved  up  on 
the  agenda  to  guarantee  a  vote  before  the 
IPU  had  to  adjourn. 

"I  am  heartened  that  the  Third  World 
nations  now  seem  more  aware  of  the  real 
Intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union."  said  Staf- 
ford "And.  also  that  these  developing  na- 
tions seem  to  l)e  more  skeptical  about  ac- 
cepting Soviet  lies  about  the  United  States 

"All.  In  all."  he  said,  "the  Oslo  meeting 
lifted  mv  spirits  I  feel  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  birth  of  a  new  era  In 
International  affilrs  that  holds  a  brighter 
future  for  our  nation." 

Third  World  Friends  at  thz  IPU 
I  have  recently  returned  from  a  meeting 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union  aPU)  In 
Oslo.  Norway  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  the  events 
that  :ook  place  at  that  meeting. 

Members  of  the  federal  legislatures  of  75 


countries  participated  in  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  oldest  and  most  broadly  representative 
parllamentarry  association  In  the  world 

I  was  honored  last  year  when  I  was  elected 
to  the  10-member  Executive  Board  of  the 
IPU.  It  was  only  the  second  time  a  U.S. 
delegate  has  .been  named  to  the  Executive 
Board  In   the  90-year  history  of  the  IPU. 

Despite  that  honor,  however.  I  have  con- 
tinued, to  be  (Concerned  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  Third  World 
have  appeareid  to  line  up  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  diplomatic  disputes  Involv- 
ing the  United  States. 

For  that  reason.  1  am  particularly  pleased 
to  be  able  to  report  to  you  at  this  time  that 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
alienated  many  of  the  Third  World  nations 
and  has  caused  them  to  rethink  their  views 
about  both  Russia  and  the  United  States 

That  remarkable — and  heartening — devel- 
opment resulted  in  two  major  victories  foi 
the  United  States  over  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Its  followers  at  the  Oslo  meeting  of  the  IPU 

First,  members  of  the  world's  parliaments 
voted  overwhelmingly  to  condemn  the  con- 
tinued detention  of  American  hostages  In 
Iran  and  to  denounce  the  complacent  at- 
titude of  the  Iranian  authorities. 

The  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
88-to-O.  and  It  alA)  condemned  the  deten- 
tion of  diplomatic  personnel  in  Columbia. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc 
groups  abstained  from  voting  on  this  Issue, 
but  the  Russian  representative  attacked  me 
personally  for  my  successful  efforts  in  getting 
the  Irsjiian  resolution  moved  up  on  the 
agenda  to  guarantee  a  vote  before  the  IPU 
meeting  had  to  adjourn 

The  'draft  resolution  dealing  with  the 
hostages  in  Iran  was  presented  by  the  Swiss, 
and  supported  by  Austria.  Belgium.  Finland. 
France,  the  Ivory  Coast.  Senegal.  Sweden. 
Tunisia  and  Zaire. 

The  IPU  Council  also  voted  96-to-25  to 
condemn  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan and  to  call  for  withdrawal  of  foreign 
troops  from  that  country  and  for  special  aid 
for  Afghan  refugees. 

My  U.S.  colleague  on  t^e  IPU  Council. 
Representative  Edward  Derwinskl  of  Illinois, 
denounced  the  Savlet  aggression  and  brought 
humiliation  to  the  Soviets  with  the  force  of 
his  argument. 

In  the  past,  less  obvious  forms  of  Russian 

adventurism    around   the    world    have   been 

able   to  win   at  least   the   tacit   approval   of 

the  Third  World  nations — ^but  the  Afghani - 

^'Stan  Invasion  appears  to  have  changed  that. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Third  World  na- 
tions are  more  aware  of  the  realities  of  in- 
ternational life  as  a  result  of  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  presentation  of  a  representative  of  the 
newest  member  of  the  IPU  Council  typified 
the  new  awareness  of  the  Third  World  na- 
tions. 

In  joining  In  the  presentation  of  the  res- 
olution on  Afghanistan,  the  delegate  from 
Zaire  said  he  was  denouncing  the  Soviets 
because  the  next  small  nation  to  be  Invaded 
could  be  his  own  country. 

And  then,  pointing  to  members  of  other 
small,  emerging  nations,  he  said  In  his  words 
that  next  could  be  "your  country  ...  or 
your  country  ...  or  your  country  ...  It  Is 
time  to  stop." 

That  argument  by  the  member  from  Zaire 
had  the  ring  of  truth  to  It  and  was  most 
effective.  I  am  heartened  that  the  Third 
World  nations  now  seem  more  aware  of  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  And 
also  that  these  developing  nations  seem  to 
be  more  skeptical  about  accepting  Soviet 
lies  about  the  United  States. 

I  am  heartened  also  by  the  solid  support 
shown  at  the  IPU  meeting  by  our  older, 
traditional  allies. 

All  In  all.  the  Oslo  meeting  lifted  my 
spirits.  I  feel  I  had  the  opportunity  to  par- 


ticipate m  the  birth  of  a  new  era  In  Inter- 
national affairs  that  holds  a  brighter  future 
for  our  nation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special  or- 
der that  has  been  reserved  in  my  name 
be  moved  to  last,  following  those  reserved 
for  Senators  Tsongas  and  Eacleton. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  leadership 
time. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
TSONGAS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Tsongas) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

S.  2576— THE  COMMUNITY  ENERGY 
ACT 

Mr.  TSONGAS  Mr.  President,  Wash- 
ington is  talking  about  ma.ior  increases 
in  the  defense  budget.  This  is  because 
people  in  the  administration  and  in  Con- 
gress beUeve  we  are  in  a  national  secu- 
rity crisis  brought  on  by  the  unstable 
political  situation  in  the  Middle  East  and 
our  Nation's  heavy  dependence  on  oil 
production  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  mUitary  remedies  to  our 
energy  dilemma  A  rapid  deployment 
force  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or  a  military 
action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  may  comfort 
strategic  planners,  but  if  an  oil  war 
breaks  out.  at  worst,  we  will  see  'World 
■War  ni.  At  best,  the  very  oil  wpIIs  we 
sought  to  protect  will  be  destroyed 

We  can  send  our  young  people  to  fight 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  we  can  send  them 
into  our  communities  to  fight  energj' 
waste.  This  is  the  choice  we  face  in  the 
1980's. 

We  cannot  effectively  fight  this  Na- 
tion's economic  crisis  while  our  energy 
situation  is  out  of  control.  Consumers 
cannot  deal  with  their  budget  problems 
by  ignoring  their  own  energy  use.  nor 
can  the  Congress  or  the  administration. 

on-   StrPPLT    LIMITS 

Let  us  look  at  the  world  energy  situa- 
tion: 

One  third  of  OPEC  production  comes 
from  four  nations  that  are  openly  hos- 
tile to  the  United  States:  Iraq.  Iran, 
Libya,  and  Algeria.  We  have  to  be  pre- 
pared for  future  supply  interruptions 
and  stiff  pressure  for  price  increases 
from  those  nations. 

Even  maior  oil  producing  countries 
that  are  friendly  to  the  United  States 
should  be  cause  for  concern.  They  will 
reach  peak  oil  production  in  the  next 
several  years  and  are  limiting  produc- 
tion in  order  to  make  their  oil  resources 
last  longer. 

The  world  energy  supply,  which  cur- 
rently is  very  tight.  Ls  not  expected  to  ex- 
pand greatly  during  the  rest  of  this  dec- 
ade. However,  comoetition  for  world  en- 
ergy resources  will  become  fierce  as 
Western  nations  continue  to  experience 
economic  growth,  as  Third  World  nations 
begin  to  industrialize,  and  as  the  Soviet 
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Union  and  the  Eastern  bloc  become  oil 
importers  rather  than  oil  exporters. 

The  world  energy  situation  promises  to 
be  volatile  for  the  rest  of  the  decade.  This 
portends  a  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  pol- 
icy based  on  the  geopolitics  of  oil. 

Despite  what  some  oil  companies  are 
telling  us  in  television  commercials,  the 
truth  is  that  domestic  oil  production  pro- 
vides no  solution  to  the  national  energy 
problem.  Oil  is  a  finite  resource.  We  have 
been  exploring  and  drilling  has  in- 
creased, but  production  and  reserves  have 
declined. 

No  amount  of  decontrol  or  tax  incen- 
tives or  profit  incentives  for  oil  com- 
panies is  going  to  reverse  this  decline. 
The  reality  is  that  in  1990  we  wUl  have" 
less  oil  than  we  have  today.  Unles^  we 
take  steps  to  reduce  American  depend- 
ence on  oil,  we  will  be  entering  the  21st 
century  on  foot,  in  the  cold,  and  in  the 
dark. 

There  are  no  conventional  remedies  to 
our  energy  dilemma  in  the  short  term. 
There  will  be  no  return  on  synthetic  fuels 
development  until  after  1990.  Even  if 
energy  resources  are  discovered  on 
Georges  Bank,  that  energy  will  not  be 
available  for  at  least  a  decade.  Because 
of  major  unresolved  policy  questions  sur- 
rounding nuclear  power,  nuclear  energy 
cannot  make  a  significant  difference  in 
our  energy  usage  in  the  near  future.  For 
this  decade,  the  solution  has  to  be  en- 
ergy conservation  and  renewable  energy. 

The  national  economic  crisis  which 
we  are  undergoing  is  also  closely  tied  to 
our  energy  dilemma.  Every  time  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  goes  up.  the  largest 
single  factor  in  the  increase  is  energy. 
Inflation  is  at  18  percent  overall.  Energy 
inflation  is  far  greater.  More  and  more 
of  the  consumer  dollar  is  being  spent  to 
pay  for  energy-related  costs.  Last  year 
we  imported  over  $60  million  in  oil. 

This  year  we  project  to  import  some- 
thing like  $80  billion.  That  hemorrhag- 
ing obviously  has  an  impact.  The  price 
of  energy  will  not  go  down.  The  only 
,  way  to  reduce  our  expenditures  for  en- 
ergy is  to  use  less  of  it  and  to  use  it 
more  efficiently. 

U.S.    ENERGY    POLICT 

Let  me  review  briefly  about  what  our 
national  energy  problem  has  been  and 
outline  what  I  think  our  national  en- 
ergy policy  must  become.  In  1974,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  announced  his  solution  to 
the  Nation's  energy  crisis — Project  In- 
dependence. Project  Independence,  as 
you  may  recall,  was  going  to  make  us 
free  from  dependence  on  foreign  oil  by 
1980.  This  obviously  is  1980.  Project  In- 
dependence did  not  work. 

Furthermore,  its  basic  premise  was 
seriously  flawed.  We  now  know  that  the 
solution  to  the  energy  crisis  will  not 
come  through  miraculous  discoveries  of 
endless  oil  reserves.  'We  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  solution  to  the  crisis 
depends  on  careful  use  of  our  scarce  re- 
sources and  on  a  reduction  in  our  de- 
pendence on   those  scarce  resources. 

Since  1974,  Federal  energy  policy  has 
become  more  sophisticated  in  this  re- 
spect. We  are  beginning  to  have  a  clear 
sense  of  the  scope  and  difficulty  of  the 


problems  we  face  in  reducing  that  de- 
pendence. 

The  Federal  Government  has  made  a 
significant  investment  in  research  and 
development  programs  to  advance  con- 
servation and  renewable  resources  tech- 
nologies. The  Federal  Government  has 
tried  to  address  the  pricing  issue  so  that 
conservation  and  renewables  can  com- 
pete on  an  equal  basis  with  nonrenew- 
ables. Washington  has  also  started  to 
realize  that  there  are  hidden  subsidies 
given  to  conventional  energy  sources. 
Similar  subsidies  must  be  provided  for 
renewables  through  tax  credits,  and 
through  the  solar  and  conservation 
banks  which  I  expect  will  become  law 
soon. 

The  Federal  Government  has  also  tried 
to  mandate  energy  conservation  efforts. 
Wasliington  has  attempted  to  require 
residential  energy  audits,  building  tem- 
perature controls,  speed  limits,  thermal 
efficiency  standards  for  buildings,  and 
emergency  gas  rationing.  But  Washing- 
ton has  found  that  mandating  millions  of 
decentralized  activities  and  actions  from 
the  top  is  not  very  effective.  There  is  no 
single  solution  to  the  energy  problem. 
What  works  in  Belchertown,  Mass., 
might  be  a  disaster  in  Eugene.  Oreg,. 
and  ridiculous  in  Miami,  Fla. 

Federal  policy  has  long  neglected  the 
energy  needs  of  communities.  In  fact, 
there  are  no  major  Federal  programs 
that  provide  direct  assistance  to  commu- 
nities for  energy  programs  and  activities. 

ENERGY    ASSISTANCE    FOR    COMMUNTTIES 

The  Community  Energy  Act  represents 
a  pioneering  effort  to  go  beyond  where 
we  are  today  in  terms  of  implementing 
a  national  policy.  It  is  clear  that  local 
government^ — not  Washington — has  the 
greatest  capacity  to  identify  local  energy 
needs  and  problems.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment lacks  public  confidence  and 
credibility.  It  cannot  match  local  govern- 
ment in  using  the  ingenuity  of  our 
human  resources.  This  legislation  rec- 
ognizes that  the  best  national  energy 
policy  is  one  designed  and  implemented 
in  the  town  hall,  the  city  council  cham- 
ber or  the  neighborhood. 

The  Community  Energy  Act  represents 
a  combined  effort  on  the  part  of  Senator 
\A(iLiiAMs,  Senator  Percy,  and  myself  to 
indwporate  elements  of  legislation  which 
we  developed  separately  and  introduced 
in  the  last  session.  I  believe  the  version 
that  we  are  introducing  today  reflects 
the  strengths  of  each  of  those  earlier 
bills. 

The  Community  Energy  Act  has  three 
programs   for  local   government. 

COMMUNITY    ENERGY    BLOCK    GRANTS 

These  would  be  administered  by  HUD 
and  would  be  used  to  fund  a  wide  variety 
of  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resource  activities.  Typical  activities 
would  include  implementation  of  energy- 
efficient  building  codes,  solar  access  zon- 
ing, land  use  and  transportation  plan- 
ning to  minimize  energy  use,  and  energy 
conservation  through  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  energy  retrofit  of  public 
buildings. 

COMMUNITY    ENERGY    PROJECT    GRANTS 

These  would  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  would  be  used 


for  capital  investment  projects  designed 
to  contribute  to  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  use  of  nonrenewable  energy  sup- 
plies. Projects  would  be  selected  on  a 
competitive  basis  and  would  require  local 
and  Federal  cost  sharing.  Typical  proj- 
ects would  include  district  heating,  low- 
head  hydroelectric  power,  cogeneration, 
solar,  goethermal.  and  solid  waste  con- 
version. 

TECHNICAL    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

These  would  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  technical  assistance  to  local 
governments  and  community  groups.  Ac- 
tivities would  include  an  information 
clearinghouse,  a  training  institute,  con- 
ferences, and  on-site  technical  assist- 
ance. 

In  addition,  the  Community  Energy 
Act  would  consolidate  existing  State 
energy  programs,  provide  additional  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States,  and 
strengthen  the  role  of  States  in  achieving 
national  energy  goals. 

The  Community  Energy  Act  draws 
upon  the  strengths  of  both  DOE  and 
HUD.  DOE  has  t)^  overall  technical  ex- 
pertise and  the  energy  policy  planning 
experience.  HUD  has  the  local  delivery 
mechanism  and  6  years  of  experienc? 
with  the  Community  Development  Block 
Grant  Program.  Adequate  linkages  are 
established  to  coordinate  each  program 
with  both  agencies. 

The  Community  Energy  Act  establishes 
a  program  of  direct  assistance  to  local 
government,  thus  minimizing  layers  of 
bureaucracy  and  insuring  consultation 
with  State  energy  programs. 

Thia  legislation  is  \-itaJ  to  our  com- 
munities. However,  we  will  have  to  con- 
vince the  budget  cutters  in  the  Congress 
and  the  administration  that  energy  c<«i- 
servation  and  renewable  resources  de- 
serve the  same  amount  of  consideration 
as  our  defense  budget.  Conservation  and 
renewables  must  also  be  seen  as  an  im- 
portant element  of  our  anti-inflation 
strategy. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Community 
Energy  Act  will  become  law  as  «oon  as 
possible.  We  must  mobilize  communi- 
ties— cities,  towns,  regional  councils,  vil- 
lages, counties,  neighborhood  associa- 
tions— for  action  on  energy  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Community 
Energy  Act  (S.  2576)  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  summary  of  its 
provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
simimary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2576 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
i(epresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Community  Ene»^y  Act". 

FTNDINCS 

Sec  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  the  achievement  of  energy  security  for 
the  United  States  Is  vital  to  the  national 
economy,  vital  to  the  well  being  of  Its  citi- 
zens, and  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  na- 
tional security;   and 
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(2)  the  most  rapid  and  economical  method  (5)   "State  energy  plan"  means  a  plan  de-  (13)    "urban   county"  means   any   county 

for  reducing  domestic  dependence  on  Uise-  veloped  by  a  State  which  complies  with  the  within  a  metropolitan  area  which— 

cure  supplies  of  high  cost  foreign  petroleum  requirements   of   section   353  of   the   Energy  (Ai   is  authorized  under  State  law  to  un- 

is  to  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  dertake    essential    communltv    develonment 
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of   how    energy    conservation   measures   are 

being  or  will  be  incorporated  into  these  pro- 
grams; 

"I  41    a  Dlan  for  the  enactment  or  modlfi- 


"(1)  a  workplan  leading  to  the  submission  "(A)    to  States   who  submit   applications 

of     a     comprehensive    energy     conservation  on  behalf  of  units  of  general  local  govem- 

strategy;  mem    (Other   than   metropolitan   cities   and 

"i2)  the  establishment  of  a  citizen's  energy  urbaji  counties)  — 
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(2)  the  most  rapid  and  economical  method 
for  reducing  domestic  dependence  on  inse- 
cxire  supplies  of  high  cost  foreign  petroleum 
is  to  increase  the  efficiency  with  which  energy 
Is  used  and  Increase  the  use  of  renewable 
resources. 

( b  I  The  Congress  further  flnds  and  declares 
that  the  Nation's  States  and  units  of  local 
governments — 

(1)  face  critical  social,  economic,  environ- 
mental, and  development  problems  arising  in 
significant  measure  from  the  increased  cost 
of  scarce,  nonrenewable  energy  resources  and 
from  Inadequate  public  and  private  Invest- 
ment and  reinvestment  In  programs  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  of  nonrenewable  en- 
ergy resources,  and  enhance  the  use  of  re-' 
newable  energy  resourcei;; 

(2)  have  unique  opportunities  to  achieve 
energy  savings  and  to  Increase  the  use  of  re- 
newable energy  resources,  because  of  their 
abili^  to  make  effective  use  of  available 
hun;^^  and  economic  resources,  and  their 
capacity  to  accommodate  a  high  degree  of 
direct  citizen  involvement  in  the  planning, 
implementation,  and  demonstration  of  new 
programs; 

f3i  should  be  provided  with  financial  re- 
sources and  flexibility  to  develop  their  own 
program  measures  and  activities,  especially 
conservation  activities,  renewable  resources 
use.  and  emergency  planning; 

(4i  need  to  address  the  special  ei^ergy  re- 
lated problems  of  low-  and  moderate-Income 
families; 

(5)  require  systematic  and  sustained  con- 
tinuity of  action  by  Federal.  State,  and  units 
of  local  government  to  support  and  coordi- 
nate policies  and  programs  related  to  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resources;  and 

(6)  require  the  development  of  energy  pro- 
grams designed  to  strengthen  citizens  aware- 
ness of.  and  Involvement  Ln,  the  development 
of  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resources. 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  103.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
further  the  development  of  a  national  com- 
munity energy  p>ollcy  by — 

( 1 )  providing  States  and  units  of  local 
government  with  greater  resources  and 
flexmyity  to  plan  and  implement  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  resource  programs 
and  activities  which  respond  to  Federal. 
State   and  local  energy  needs  and  problems, 

(2)  developing  programs  to  foster  coordi- 
nated and  mutually  supportive  State,  local, 
and  areawlde  energy  strategies; 

1 3)  encouraging  community  development 
activities  which  promote  comprehensive 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  resource 
activities; 

(*)  ensuring  that  State  and  local  energy 
programs  specifically  address  the  needs  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  families;  and 

(5)  encouraging  and  facilitating  the  par- 
ticipation of  citizens,  and  community  and 
.neighborhood  based  organizations  in  the 
community  energy  effort 

DErrNTnoNs 

Sec  104  As  used  in  this  Act — 

11)  "energy  conservation"  means  a  capital 
investment  or  a  practice  which  leads  to  a 
net  saving  in  nonrenewable  energy: 

'2)  "conservation  program"  means  any 
program  or  activity  carried  out  by  a  State 
or  unit  of  local  government  or  community 
based  organization  intended  to  reduce  non- 
renewable energy  consumption,  increase  effi- 
ciency of  energy  use.  or  Increase  the  use  of 
renewable  resources: 

(31  'renewable  resource"  means  any  source 
of  energv  that  is  regenerative  or  essentially 

^t'!!"'^'''^"'  '"""""^  «""•  geothermal 
wind,  low-head  hvdroelectrlc,  blomass  and 
ocean  svstems  energy  and  excluding  nu- 
clear  fission    and   fusion   materials: 

IA\  "Governor"  means  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  elected  or  appointed,  or  his  or 

„r,K^^!!  °^  *  ^^"^^  Including  the  Mayor 
of  the  District  of  Columbia- 


(5)  "State  energy  plan"  means  a  plan  de- 
veloped by  a  State  which  complies  with  the 
requirements  of  section  353  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act; 

(6)  "State  energy  program"  means  any 
program  of  the  Department  of  Energy  which 
provides  financial  assistance  to  States  pur- 
suant to  an  allocation  formula  established  by 
or  pursuant  to  Federal  law; 

(7)  "unit  of  local  government"  or  "local- 
ity" means  any  city,  county,  town,  town- 
ship, parish,  village,  or  other  general  pur- 
pose of  political  subdivision  of  a  State; 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American 
Samoa,  or  a  general  purpose  political  sub- 
division thereof;  a  combination  of  such 
political  subdivisions  recognized  by  the  Sec- 
retary; the  District  of  Columbia;  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands;  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands.  Such  term  also  in- 
cludes a  State  or  a  local  public  body  or  agency 
(as  defined  in  section  711  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970),  community 
association,  or  other  entity,  which  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  public  facilities  or  services  to  a 
new  community  as  part  of  a  program  meet- 
ing the  eligibility  standards  of  section  712  of 
the  Housing  and  Uraan  Development  Act  of 
1970  or  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1968: 

(8)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  Instrumentality  thereof  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor;  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico; 

(9)  "metropolitan  area"  means  a  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

(10)  "areawlde  planning  organization" 
means  an  organization  which  is  established 
by  State  law  or  authorized  by  State  law  and 
established  by  local  agreement  >to  undertake 
planning  for  a  metropolitan  or  nonmetro- 
politan  area  and  which — 

(A)  Is  the  designated  clearinghouse  pur- 
suant to  OMB  Circular  A-95; 

(B)  contains  two  or  more  counties  and  is 
open  to  membership  by  all  units  of  general 
local  government  contained  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  organization:  and 

(C>  Is  a  multijurlsdlctlonal  unit  estab- 
lished under  State  law.  Interstate  compact, 
or  Interlocal  agreement  for  the  purpose  of 
formulating  policies  and  plans  for  the  orderly 
development  of  a  substate  or  Interstate  re- 
gion, and  which  Is  formally  charged  with  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  section  401  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 
except  that  any  such  areawlde  agency,  In  the 
absence  of  State  law  to  the  contrary,  shall 
have  at  least  a  majority  of  elected  officials 
from  local  governments  on  Its  governing 
body: 

(11)  "metropolitan  city"  means  (A)  a  city 
within  a  metropolitan  area  which  Is  the 
central  city  of  such  area,  as  defined  and 
used  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  or  (B)  any  other  city,  within  a 
metropolitan  area,  which  has  a  population 
of  fifty  thousand  or  more:  except  that  any 
city  which  has  been  classified  as  a  metropoli- 
tan city  under  clause  (B)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  continue  to  be  so  classified  until  the 
decennial  census  Indicates  that  the  popula- 
tion of  such  city  Is  less  than  fifty  thousand: 

(12)  "city"  means  (A)  any  unit  of  general 
local  government  which  Is  classified  as  a 
municipality  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
ot  the  Census,  or  (B)  any  other  unit  of 
general  local  government  which  Is  a  town  or 
township  and  which. 'in  the  determination 
of  the  Secretary  (I)  possesses  powers  and 
performs  functions  comparable  to  those  as- 
sociated with  municipalities,  (II)  is  closely 
settled,  and  (III)  contains  within  Its  bounda- 
ries no  Incorporated  places  as  defined  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census 
which  have  not  entered  Into  cooperation 
agreements  with  such  town  or  township  to 
undertake  or  to  assist  in  the  undertaking  of 
essential  community  development  and  hous- 
ing assistance  activities; 


(13)  "urban  county"  means  any  county 
within  a  metropolitan  area  which— 

(A)  Is  authorized  under  State  law  to  un- 
dertake essential  community  development 
and  housing  assistance  actlvties  in  its  unin- 
corporated areas,  if  any,  which  are  not  units 
of  general  local  government;  and 

(B)  either  (I)  has  a  combined  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand  or  more  (excluding 
the  population  of  metropolitan  cities  there- 
in) in  such  unincorporated  areas  and  In  its 
Included  units  of  general  local  government 

(I)  In  which  it  has  authority  to  undertake 
essential  community  development  and  hous- 
ing assistance  activities  and  which  do  not 
elect  to  have  their  population  excluded,  or 

(II)  with  which  it  has  entered  Into  coopera- 
tive agreements  to  undertake  or  to  assist  in 
the  undertaking  of  essential  community  de- 
velopment and  housing  assistance  activities, 
or  (11)  has  a  population  In  excess  of  one  hun- 
dred thousand,  a  population  density  of  at 
least  five  thousand  persons  per  square  mile, 
and  contains  within  Its  boundaries  no  in- 
corporated places  as  dened  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Census: 

(14)  "population"  means  total  resident 
population  based  on  data  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  ref- 
erable to  the  same  point  or  period  In  time; 
and  , 

(15)  "Indian  tribe"  means  any  Indian 
tribe  band,  group,  and  ntWon.  including 
Alaska  Indians.  Aleuts,  ana  Eskimos,  and 
any  Alaskan  Native  Village,  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  considered  an  eligible  re- 
cipient under  the  Indian  Self-Determlnatlon 
and  Education  Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638)  or  under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972  (Public  Law  92-512). 
TITLE  II— LOCAL  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT 

PARTNERSHIP      COMMUNITY      ENERGY 

BLOCK  GRANTS 

Sec.  201  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended— 

(l)'by  redesignating  subsections  (d)  and 
le)  as  subsections  (e)  and  (f)  respectively; 
and  • 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  To  make  grants  under  section  121,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  utilize  not  to 
exceed  $75,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  hereafter  provided  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  of  the  Solar  and 
Conservation  Reserve  established  by  Public 
Law  96-126  ". 

(b)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

'ENERGY  CONSERVATION  BLOCK  GRANTS 

"Sec  121  (a I  In  order  to  encourage  units 
of  general  local  government  to  adopt  and  im- 
plement community  plans  and  programs  de- 
signed to  achieve  significant  energy  savings 
and  encourage  the  use  of  renewable  energy 
resources  within  their  Jurisdictions,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  Is 
authorized  to  make  energy  conservation 
block  errants  as  provided  In  this  section. 

"(b)  No  grant  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
this,  section  unless  the  applicant  Is  eligible 
for'a  grant  under  section  106  and  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  which  sets  forth  a 
summary  of  a  three  year  comprehensive 
community  energy  conservation  strategy 
which  describes  enerev  needs  and  objectives 
and  which  shall  nrovide  for,  but  not  be 
limited  to — 

"(1 )  the  demonstration  of  conmiltment  to 
national,  State,  regional,  and  local  energy 
objectives,  Including  a  commitment  to  main- 
tain or  to  Increase  local  energy  expenditures: 
"(2)  a  detailed  description  of  energy  use 
by  sector  and  fuel  type: 

"(3)  an  Inventory  of  existing  Federal 
grants  and  Federal.  State,  and  local  pro- 
grams which  can  be  used  In  conjunction 
with  this  assistance,  including  a  description 
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of  how  energy  conservation  measures  are 
being  or  will  be  incorporated  Into  these  pro- 
grams; 

"(4)  a  plan  for  the  enactment  or  modifi- 
cation and  enforcement  of  local  ordinances 
to  encourage  or  mandate  energy  conserva- 
tion or  renewable  energy  resources  utiliza- 
tion; 

"(5)  specific  proposals  for  the  use  of  en- 
ergy conservation  improvements  and  renew- 
able resources  in  non-Federal  public 
facilities; 

"(6)  specific  propKJsals  for  financial  or 
other  assistance  for  energy  conservation  with 
respect  to  residential  structures,  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  low-  and  moderate- income 
tenants  and  homeowners; 

"(7)  appropriate  provisions  for  energy 
emergencies; 

"(8)  specific  proposals  to  address  the  en- 
ergy related  needs  of  the  elderly  and  of  per- 
sons of  low  income; 

"(9)  a  description  of  such  other  energy 
conservation  or  renewable  resource-related 
activities  as  described  by  the  Secretary  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation; 

"(10)  a  schedule  for  implementation  of 
each  element  provided  for  in  the  energy  con- 
servation strategy: 

"(11)  a  projection  of  the  timing  and 
amount  of  savings  In  nonrenewable  energy 
consumption  either  through  the  use  of  en- 
ergy conservation  measures  or  the  develop- 
ment of  renewable  energy  resources  which 
will  result  from  the  Implementation  of  the 
strategy  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) ; 

"(12)  a  description  of  how  Its  energy  con- 
servation strategy  will  be  coordinated  and 
adnilnistered; 

"(13)  a  specification  of  the  activities  to 
be  undertaken  with  the  energy  conservation 
block  grant  funds  applied  for  In  further- 
ance of  the  strategy,  together  with  the  esti- 
mated costs  and  general  'ocatlons  of  such 
activities: 

"(14)  satisfactory  assurances  that  a  re- 
spective State  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  comment  with  regard  to  the  consistency 
of  such  application  to  any  applicable  State 
energy  consen-atlon  plan: 

"(15)  satisfactory  assurances  that  a  citi- 
zen's energy  advisory  committee  has  assisted 
In  the  development  of  local  energy  programs; 

"(16)  a  description  of  the  opportunities 
provided  for  the  Involvement  of  community 
and  neighborhood  based  groups  in  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  the  ccHiimunlty  energy 
strategy:  and 

"(17)  a  description  of  long  term  employ- 
ment opportunities  that  result  from  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  projects. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an 
application  for  an  amount  determined  In 
accordance  with  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  If — 

"(1)  the  Secretarj'  of  Energy  makes  any 
of  the  following  negative  assessments  with 
regard  to  the 

"(A)  the  strategy  is  not  technically  sound; 

"(B)  the  potential  per  capita  consumption 
of  nonrenewable  resources  Is  not  significantly 
reduced:  or 

"(C)  the  strategy  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
State  energy  plan  pursuant  to  title  ITT  of 
the  Community  Energy  Act  and  to  Federal 
energy  policies; 

"(2)  on  the  basis  of  the  application,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  activities  to  be 
undertaken  are  plainly  Inappropriate  to 
meeting  the  needs  and  oblectlves  Identified 
by  the  applicant  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  ■ 
or 

"(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
applicant  Is  IncapaBle  of  effectively  carrying 
out  the  community  energy  conservation 
strategy  pursuant  to  subsection  (b). 

"(d)  For  the  first  year  in  which  funds  are 
appropriated  under  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  waive  a  portion  of  the  requirements 
of  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  except  that  an 
application  must  Include — 


"  ( 1 )  a  workplan  leading  to  the  submission 
of  a  comprehensive  energ:j'  conservation 
strategy; 

"  (2)  the  establishment  of  a  citizen's  energy 
advisory  panel; 

"(3)  a  description  of  ongoing  or  proposed 
local  government  energy  activities:  and 

"(4)  a  conamitment  to  national.  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  energy  objectives,  including 
a  commitment  to  maintain  local  energy 
expenditure. 

If  such  waiver  is  requested  in  the  first  year, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  appro- 
priate adjustments  In  the  amount  of  the 
grant. 

"(e)  An  application  subject  to  subsection 
(b).  submitted  on  or  before  the  date  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  106(k).  shall  be 
deemed  approved  upon  the  expiration  of  75 
days  after  receipt  unless,  on  the  findings  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the 
Secretary  Informs  the  applicant  of  specific 
reasons  for  disapproval.  In  takmg  any  action 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider such  comments  as  may  be  made  k?y 
members  of  the  respective  Federal  Regional 
Councils.  Subsequent  to  approval  of  the  ap- 
plication, the  amount  of  the  grant  may  be 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(f)  Each  grantee  under  this  section  shall 
submit  annually  a  performance  report  on  the 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section, 
together  with  an  assessment  by  the  grantee 
of  the  relationship  of  those  activities  to  the 
needs  and  objectives  identified  In  the 
grantee's  application  submitted  pursuant  to 
subsection  ( b) .  The  performance  report  shall 
include  any  citizen's  comments  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection   ib). 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  on  an 
annual  basis,  make  such  reviews  and  audits 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriation  to 
determine  whether  the  grantee  has  cairied 
out  a  program  substantially  as  described  in 
its  application,  in  conformance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and  other  appli- 
cable laws,  and  whether  the  applicant  has  a 
continuing  capacity  to  carry  out  In  a  timely 
manner  the  approved  energy  conservation 
program. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  may  make  appropriate 
adjustments  in  the  amount  of  the  annual 
grants  in  accordance  with  the  Secretary's 
findings  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  based 
upon  a  performance  report  submitted  by  a 
grantee,  or  in  accordance  with  any  other 
reviews  or  audits  made  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  Such  adjust- 
ments may  be  made,  except  that  funds  al- 
ready expended  on  eligible  activities  under 
this  title  shall  not  be  recaptured  or  deducted 
from  future  grants  made  to  the  recipient. 

"(I)  Of  the  amoiint  approved  in  an  ap- 
propriation Act  under  section  103(d)  for 
grants  in  any  year,  80  per  centum  shall  be 
allocated  by  the  Secretary  to  metropolitan 
areas  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  each 
metropolitan  city  and  urban  county  shall, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 
be  entitled  to  annual  grants  from  such  al- 
location (which  shall  be  reduced  by  10  per 
centum  for  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (2)) 
in  an  aggregate  amount  not  exceeding  its 
basic  amount  computed  pursuant  to  this 
section  in  the  following  manner: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  each  metropolitan 
city  and  urban  county  by  applying  the 
formula  contained  in  section  106(b)  to  the 
amount  allocated  by  the  first  sentence  of 
this  subsection,  except  that  population  shall 
be  Included  as  a  50  per  centum  factor  In 
determining  such   amounts. 

"(2)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  amount  allo- 
cated to  metropolitan  areas  shall  be  utilized 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 106(d)(2).  except  that  population 
shall  be  included  as  a  50  per  centtmn  factor. 
In  making  grants  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall   give  priority — 


"(A)    to  States  who  submit  applications 

on  behalf  of  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment (Other  than  metropolitan  cities  and 
urbaji  counties)  — 

"(1)  which  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b) ; 

"(ill   which  represent  at  least  25  per  cen- 
■  turn     of     the     nonentltlement     population 
within  metropolitan  areas  of  such  State; 

"(Ui)  which  represent  no  less  than  50,000 
persons;  and 

"(iv)  which  demonstrate  that  such  units 
of  general  local  government  as  are  repre- 
sented by  such  applications  have  given  their 
full  approval  and  certification  to  the  re- 
spective State  application,  and 

"(B)  to  States,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  areawlde  planning  orgamzatlons 
which  submit  applications  on  behalf  of  units 
of  general  local  government  i other  than  met- 
ropolitan cities  and  urban  counties)  — 

"(1)  which  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b) ; 

"(11)  which  represent  unified.  Integrated 
plans,  programs,  and  strategies  as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)  for  a  consortium  of  nortmet- 
ropolitan  units  of  general  local  government 
whose  aggregate  minimum  population  Is  at 
least  50,000  persons;  and 

"(ill)  which  demonstrate  that  such  units 
of  general  local  government  as  are  repre- 
sented by  such  applications  have  given  their 
approval  and  certification  to  the  respective 
application. 

"(J)  Of  the  amount  approved  in  an  appro- 
priation Act  under  section  103(dl  for  grants 
in  any  year.  20  per  centum  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  nonmetropolitan  areas  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  accordance  with  section  106(f)(1) 
(B),  except  that  population  shall  be  In- 
cluded as  a  50  per  centum  factor  In  determin- 
ing such  amounts  In  making  grants  under 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
priority — 

"(1)  to  States  which  submit  applications 
on  behalf  of  nonmetropolitan  areas — 

"(A)  which  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  subsection  (b) ; 

"(B)  which  represent  at  least  25  per  cen- 
tum of  the  nonentltlement  population  of 
such  State  as  determined  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (1)  (1): 

"(C)  which  represent  no  less  than  50.(X)0 
persons;  and 

"(D)  which  demonstrate  that  such  units 
of  general  local  government  as  are  repre- 
sented by  such  applications  have  given  their 
full  approval  and  certification  to  the  respec- 
tive State  application;  and 

"(2)  to  States,  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment, or  areawlde  planning  organizations 
which  submit  applications  on  behalf  of  non- 
metropolitan  areas — 

"(A)  which  comply  with  the  rSqufrements 
of  subsection  (b) ; 

"(B)  which  represent  unified,  integrated 
plans,  programs,  and  strategies  as  defined  In 
subsection  (b)  for  a  consortium  of  nonmet- 
ropolitan units  of  general  local  government 
whose  aggregate  minimum  population  is  at 
least  50,000  persons;  and 

"(C)  which  demonstrate  that  such  units 
of  general  local  government  as  are  repre- 
sented by  such  applications  have  given  their 
full  approval  and  certification  to  the  respec- 
tive application". 

ENERGY     PROJECT    GRANTS 

Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Btoergy 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  units  of  local 
government  and  to  States  and  areawlde  plan- 
ning organizations  in  behalf  of  units  of  local 
government  to  Implement  energy  projects 
which  the  Secretary  finds  will  contribute  to 
a  significant  reduction  In  the  use  of  nonre- 
newable energy  supplies  £ind  meet  the  other 
requirements  of  the  section  The  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  regulations  containing  such 
application  requirements  and  other  rules  as 
are  appropriate.  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
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vide  for  referral  of  applications  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  lor 
the  purpose  of  subsection  (d)(3). 


results  of  the  evaluations,  reviews,  and  au- 
dits required  by  this  subsection. 

(g)   Not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
fund"?  available  for  crants  under  this  section 


dian  tribes  la  the  development.  Implementa- 
tion or  modification  of  a  State  energy  plan, 
or  portion  thereof,  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  part  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
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and  (d),  as  appropriate,  he  shall  disap- 
prove the  application  In  whole  or  In  part, 
and  give  the  Governor  of  that  State  timely 


by 


renewable    resource    programs    required 
section  354   and  the  following: 

"(A)   a  description  of  measures  necessary 


Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  shall  ensure 
that  the  State  energy  plan  established  under 
this  part  is  consistent  with  any  plan  prepared 
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vide  for  referral  of  applications  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  L'rban  Development  lor 
the  purpose  of  subsection  ((lt(3). 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  appropri- 
ations pursuant  to  authorizations  under  this 
section  to  ensure  that  funds  are  available 
for  grants  each  quarter.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  each  applicant  of  funding  decisions 
within  three  months  after  the  deadline  estab- 
lished for  the  submission  of  Us  application. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to 
pWJects  which  maximize — 

1 1  I  the  ratio  of  the  expected  savings  of 
nonrenewable  energy  resources  to  project 
costs; 

(2»  the  percentage  of  projects  costs  sup- 
plied by  private  or  community  funding; 

(3)  demonstration  and  marlcet-stlmulatlon 
value  of  the  project;  and 

1 4 1  beneficial  Impacts  on  low-income  and 
elderly  residents,  long-term  local  employ- 
ment opportunities,  and  community  eco- 
nomic development. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  give  a  prior- 
ity to  applicants  who  have  demonstrated 
e.xceptional  capacity  in  carrying  out  energy 
projects  under  the  Community  Energy  Block 
Grant  Program  or  other  energy  conservation 
or  renewable  resource  programs. 

Id)  No  grant  may  be  provided  under  this 
section  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that — 

(1)  the  applicant  has  in  place  an  energy 
strategy  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  121  lb)  and  (c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974; 

(2l  at  least  20  per  centum  of  project  costs 
are  provided  by  community  assistance  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  or  private 
funding: 

f3i  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  not.  within  60  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  application,  determined  that 
the  project  does  not  comply  with  the  com- 
munity energy  strategy; 

f4)  the  applicant  has  sufficient  technical 
expertise  to  successfully  implement  the 
project; 

(5)  the  project  will  significantly  reduce 
local  consumption  of  nonrenewable  energy 
supplies: 

1 6)  the  project  will  not  have -significant 
adverse  environmental,  social,  or  economic 
impacts  on  the  community:  and 

1 7)  the  applicant  has  provided  evidence  of 
public  participation  In  project  selection  and 
design. 

(e)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this  sec- 
tion (1)  if  such  grant  will  not  primarily 
benefit  the  public.  (2)  for  projects  intended 
to  facilitate  the  relocation  of  Industrial  or 
commercial  plants  of  facilities  from  one  area 
to  another,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  relocation  does  not  significantly  and 
adversely  affect  the  unemployment  or  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  area  from  which  such  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  plant  or  facility  is 
to  be  relocated,  or  ( 3 1  for  projects  which  the 
Secretary  determines  could  successfully  be 
undertalcen  without  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least  on  an  an- 
nual basis  and  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations and  procedures  as  he  may  prescribe, 
evaluate  and  make  reviews  and  audits  of 
projects  assisted  pursuant  to  this  section 
as.  necessary  to  determine  the  progress  made 
in  carrying  out  activities  substantially  in 
accordance  with  approved  plans  and  time- 
tables The  Secretary  may  adjust,  reduce,  or 
withdraw  grant  funds,  or  take  other  action 
as  appropriate  m  accordance  with  the  find- 
ings of  such  reviews  and  audits,  except  that 
funds  already  expended  on  eligible  activities 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  recaptured  or 
deducted  from  future  grants  made  to  the 
recipient.  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  program 
authorized   by   this   section   containing   the 


results  of  the  evaluations,  reviews,  and  au- 
dits required  by  this  subsection. 

(g)  Not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the 
funds  available  for  grants  under  this  section 
may  be  awarded  to  units  of  local  government 
located  In  metropolitan  areas. 

(h)  For  the  purpose  of  grants  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize 
not  tc  exceed  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  hereafter  provided 
for  fljcals  years  1982  and  1983.  of  the  Solar 
and  Conservation  Reserve  established  by 
Public  lAw  96-126. 

TECHNICAL   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish end  operate  a  National  Community  En- 
ergy Reference  Center  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "center")  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding information  and  technical  assistance 
in  planning  and  implementing  local  pro- 
grams and  activities  in  conservation  and  re- 
newable resources  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, arcawlde  planning  organizations,  and 
neighborhood  and  community-based  organi- 
zatiom. 

(b)  In  carnrlng  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  not  duplicate 
existing  sources  of  technical  assistance  and 
shall  xitlUzc.  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble, information,  dissemination,  and  techni- 
cal :-.sslstance  capabilities  within  existing 
organizations,  including  Federal,  State,  re- 
gion il.  and  community  based  organizations, 
and  as  appropriate,  provide  for — 

( 1 )  local  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source data  bank  and  Information  clearing- 
house for  local  energy  managers: 

(2)  an  institute  to  provide  professional 
training  and  on-site  technical  assistance  to 
local  energy  managers; 

(3)  development  of  new  information  ma- 
terials for  local  managers,  including  case 
studies  and   technical   manuals; 

(4)  technical  assistance  and  other  activi- 
ties to  encourage  and  facilitate  community 
participation  In  programs  authorized  under 
sectlDns  201  and  202;  and 

fS)  development  and  Implementation  of 
comprehensive  metropolitan  energy  conser- 
vation and  renewable  resource  strategies. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  enter  into  contracts  and  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  such  organizations. 

(c)  Information,  outreach,  ancl  technical 
assistance  activities  carried  ovt  under  this 
section  shall  involve  coordination  with  and. 
wheraver  possible,  active  participation  by 
States  and  by  Federal  regional  and  area 
ofldces. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  and  procedures  as  he 
may  prescribe,  make  reviews  and  audits  of 
organizations  which  furnish  assistance  pur- 
suant to  this  section  as  necessary.  Not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
on  the  program  authorized  bv  this  Fection 
containing  the  results  of  the  reviews  and 
audits  required  by  this  subsection. 

(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  hereafter  provided  for  fiscal 
years  1982  and  1983.  of  the  Solar  and  Con- 
servation Reserve  established  by  Public  Law 
96-126. 

TITLE  III— STATE  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT 
PARTNERSHIP 
Sec.  301.  Part  D  of  title  in  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law 
94-163:  41  U.S.C.  6201)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Pabt  D — State  Basic   Energy   Program 
"program    authorizations 

"Sec.  351.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  the  availability  of  funds,  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  assist  States  and  In- 


dian tribes  in  the  development,  implementa- 
tion or  modification  of  a  State  energy  plan, 
or  portion  thereof,  submitted  pursuant  to 
this  part  and  to  provide  technical  assistance 
to  States  and  Indian  tribes  for  energy  plan- 
ning and  management. 

"application  for  financial  assistance 
"Sec.  352.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule, 
prescribe  guidelines   for   initial  applications 
for  financial   assistance  authorized   by  sec- 
tion 351. 

"(b)  After  publication  of  the  guidelines 
prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  Invite  each  Governor  to  sub- 
mit an  initial  application  for  nnanclal  as- 
sistance for  the  development  of  a  State  en- 
ergy plan  and  for  continuation  of  programs 
developed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Production  Act  (Public 
Law  94-385) .  and  the  Energy  Extension  Serv- 
ice Act  (Public  Law  95-39),  until  such  time 
as  the  State  energy  plan  is  approved  or  for 
one  year,  whichever  period  is  shorter.  The 
guidelines  established  for  such  programs 
shall  remain  in  effect  until  such  time  as 
guidelines  established  pursuant  to  this  Act 
take  effect.  Such  initial  application  shall 
include — 

"  ( 1 )  a  designation  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  energy  agency  which  will  be  responsible 
for  the  coordination  of  the  development, 
management  and  implementation  of  the 
State  energy  plan: 

"  1 2 )  assurance  that  the  State  has  obtained 
or  will  seek  within  the  next  State  legislative 
session  such  authority  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  requirements  of  this  part: 

"(3)  a  description  of  which  State  energy 
programs  the  Governor  seeks  to  continue, 
pending  approval  of  the  State  energy  plan; 
and 

"(4)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require. 

"(c)  A  State  which  receives  financial  as- 
sistance under  this  part  pursuant  to  such 
initial  application  shall,  within  nine  months 
after  the  date  such  assistance  was  provided 
or  such  longer  period  as  the  Secretary  for 
good  cause  may  allow,  submit  a  State  energy 
plan  for  approval  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
part. 

"(d)  Prior  to  the  first  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  State  seeks  financial  assistance  to  de- 
velop and  Implement  a  State  energy  plan,  or 
after  the  Secretary  has  approved  a  State  en- 
ergy plan  for  which  the  State  has  sought' 
financial  assistance  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bi,  the  Governor  of  a  State  may  make  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b),  the  Governor  of  a 
State  may  make  annual  application  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  this  part.  Such  ap- 
plication shall  include — 

"(1)  assurance  that  the  State  will  use 
such  financial  assistance  to  implement  the 
activities  described  In  a  State  energy  plan 
which  the  Secretary  has  approved  under  sec- 
tion 356,  or  whioh  the  State  anticipates  that 
the  Secretary  will  approve,  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  assistance  is  sought; 

"(2)  a  description  of  planning  activities 
the  State  will  undertake  to  develop  or  modify 
a  State  energy  plan;  and 

"(3)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require. 

"(e)  Each  application  submitted  In  any 
fiscal  year  for  financial  assistance  under  this 
part  shall  be  reviewed  and  approved  or  dis- 
approved by  the  Secretary.  Such  application 
shall  be  approved  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that — 

"(1)  the  application  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  or  (d),  as  appropri- 
ate; and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  application  under 
subsection  (d),  an  approved  State  energy 
plan  pursuant  to  this  part  will  be  In  effect 
during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  sought. 

"If)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
application  falls  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections   (b)    and   (c),  or   (c) 


and  (dj.  as  appropriate,  he  shall  disap- 
prove the  application  in  whole  or  in  part, 
and  give  the  Governor  of  that  State  timely 
written  notice  of  such  disapproval  Upon 
receiving  notice  of  disapproval,  the  Governor 
may  submit  a  new  or  amended  application 
for  such  fiscal  year  within  such  period 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
"requirements  for  state  energy  plans 
"Sec  353.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule 
prescribe  guidelines  for  State  energy  plans, 
which  plans  shall  contain — 

"(1)  a  description  of  State  energy  supply 
and  demand  and  of  its  energy  goals  and 
policies  which  description  shall  Include,  to 
the  extent  such  information  is  available 
or  practicably  obtainable — 

"I A)  a  forecast  of  the  future  energy  con- 
sumption patterns  in  the  State  disaggre- 
gated by  region  and  local  political  Jurisdic- 
tion within  the  State,  by  -type  of  energy 
source  (including  petroleum  products,  nat- 
ural gas,  coal,  electric  power  and  renewable 
resources),  and  end-use  (including  residen- 
tial, commercial,  industrial,  government  and 
transportation  sectors) ; 

"(B)  a  description  of  any  data  systems 
the  State  will  use  In  the  development,  mod- 
ification or  implementation  of  a  State  energy 
plan: 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  likely  sources. 
Including  price  assumptions  for  energy 
supply,  by  type  of  fuel,  which  the  State  an- 
ticipates will  be  available  to  meet  the  fu- 
ture energy  consumption  forecasted  by  the 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)(A).  in- 
cluding any  alternatives  to  such  energy 
sources  or  conservation  meEisures  under  con- 
sideration by  the  State: 

"(D)  a  projection  of  the  sources  and 
amounts  of  renewable  and  non-renewable 
energy  supply,  by  type  of  fuel,  produced  in 
the  State: 

"(E)  a  projection  of  the  need  for  central 
station  and  on-site  electric  power  genera- 
tion facilities  and  a  description  of  the  major 
actions,  together  with  a  schedule  for  such 
actions,  which  the  State  anticipates  will  be 
required  to  make  available  such  facilities 
and  assure  timely  selection  of  sites  for  such 
facilities:  and 

"(F)  a  projection  nf  the  need  for  other 
major  energy  supply  facilities  considered  ap- 
propriate by  the  State  for  consideration  in 
the  State  energ>'  plan: 

"(2)  a  management  plan  for.  and  a  de- 
scription of,  planned  uses  of  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  this  part  and  under  any  other 
Federal  financial  assistance  program  that 
the  State  Intends  to  use  to  implement  the 
State  energy  plan.  Such  management  plan 
shall  Include — 

"(A)  an  Identification  of  those  major  en- 
ergy consumption  sectors  In  which  the  State 
has  the  greatest  opportunity  to  affect  sig- 
nificant additional  energy  conservation,  and 
to  utilize  renewable  resources,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  State  goals  and  objectives  lor 
energy  conservation  and  the  utilization  of 
renewable  resources  In  such  sectors: 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  programs  the 
State  will  carry  out  to  achieve  Its  energy 
goals  and  objectives,  and  the  relationship 
between  such  programs  and — 

"(1)  the  energy  forecasts  pursuant  to  sub- 
section la)  111;  and 

"(11)  the  State's  goals  and  objectives  for 
energy  conservation  and  the  utilization  of 
renewable  resources: 

"(C)  program  objectives  by  which  the 
State  will  periodically  monitor  and  assess  its 
succe!;s  In  Implementing  the  State  energy 
plan:  and  ' 

"(D)  a  description  of  how  the  elements 
of  the  State  energy  plan  will  be  coordinated 
with  management  plans  for  other  federally 
ftsslsted  or  mandated  State  energy  programs: 
'■(3)  a  description  of  how  the  State  plans 
to  Implement   the  energy  conservation   and 


renewable    resource    programs    required    by 
section  354,  and  the  following: 

"(A)  a  description  of  measures  necessary 
to  remove  technical,  economic  and  institu- 
tional barriers  to  the  use  of  renewable  re- 
sources and  energ>-  conservation  measures: 
"(B)  a  description  of  actions  the  State 
will  take  to  Increase  participation  by  finan- 
cial Institutions  and  public  and  private 
utilities  In  the  financing  of  activities  for 
renewable  resource  utilization  and  energy 
conservation; 

"(C)    a  description  of  renewable  resource 
and  energy  conservation  metisures  which  ad- 
dress the  following  elements  within  an  Indi- 
vidual State — 
"(1)  low-income  families; 
"(II)  rural  residents: 
"(111)  urban  residents:  and 
"(iv)  Eigricultural  uses:  and 
"(D)  a  program  which  provides  for  the  In- 
tervention in  State  electrical  and  gas  utility 
regulatory    proceedings,    where    appropriate, 
to  ensure  that  any  proposed  rate  .schedule, 
rule,   regulation   or  additions  to  generation 
capacity     does     not     discriminate     unfairly 
against    utilization    of    renewable    resources 
and  energy  conservation  measures.  As  used  In 
this  section,  'rate  schedule'  means  the  desig- 
nation of  the  rates  which  an  electric  or  gas 
utility  charges  for  energy; 

"(4 1  preparation  of  a  State  emergency 
conservation  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  the 
Emergency  Energy  Conservation  Act  (Pub- 
lic Law  96-102)  and  a  description  of  the 
manner  In  which  such  emergency  plan  will 
be  coordinated  with  the  balance  of  the  State 
energy  plan: 

"(5)  a  description  of  the  provisions  for 
participation — 

"(A)  by  units  of  local  government: 
"(B)  by  Indian  tribes;  and 
"(C)  by  the  public, 
which  provisions  shall  Include  one  or  more 
public  hearings,  regarding  the  development, 
modification,    and    implementation    of    the 
State  energy  plan: 

"(6)  a  program  to  grant  appropriate  units 
of  local  government  authority  to  enact  en- 
ergy related  ordinances  which  Include  man- 
datory measures.  To  the  degree  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  such  program  shall  grant  the 
authority  to  enact  ordinances  for — 
"(A)   weatherlzatlon  requirements: 
"(B)  property  tax  Incentives: 
"(C)   energy  related  zoning  and  land  use 
planning;  and 

"(D)  other  measures  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  are  necessary  to  allow  and  en- 
courage localities  to  Implement  a  compre- 
hensive community  energy  strategy:  and 

"(7)  a  description  of  the  means  by  which 
the  preparation  and  implementation  of  the 
State  energy  plan  will  be  coordinated  with 
plans  and  programs  of  State  agencies  and 
units  of  local  government  for  economic  de- 
velopment, tran.sportatlon.  environmental 
protection,  coastal  management,  and  other 
energy-related  purposes,  and  assurance  that 
due  regard  will  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly. 

"(b)  Upon  written  request  by  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Secretary  may  grant  an  extension  of 
time  for  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  If  a  State  so  requests,  each  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government 
that  either  produces  or  consumes  significant 
quantities  of  energy  within  that  State  shall, 
consistent  with  applicable  law.  provide  such 
available  energy -related  Information  as 
necessary  and  practicable  to  assist  the  State 
in  the  preparation  of  the  State  energy  plan 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  A  State  receiving. financial  assistance 
under  this  part  and  which  Is  participating  in 
an  energy  Impact  assistance  program,  or  In  a 
coastal  zone  management  program  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  306  of  the  Coastal 


Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  shall  ensure 
that  the  State  energy  plan  established  under 
this  part  is  consistent  with  any  plan  prepared 
or  Information  provided  pursuant  to  such 
energy  impact  assistance  program,  or  with 
such  coastal  zone  management  program 

"(e)  A  State  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  and  which  is  engaged  In  elec- 
tric utility  rate  reform  activities  and  the 
consideration  of  certain  standards  for  nat- 
ural gas  utilities  pursuant  to  title  I  and  title 
III  of  the  Public  Utilities  Regulatory  Policies 
Act,  shall  ensure  that  these  activities  are 
considered  in  the  State  energy  plan. 
"ENEBcr  consbbvation  and  renew abls 

SESOUBCES 

"Sec.  354.  Each  State  receiving  flnancla! 
assistance  under  this  part  In  any  fiscal  yeaj 
shall  provide  for —  ^ 

"(1)  implementation  of  the  Bujlolng 
Energy  Performance  Standards  program  pur- 
suant to  title  III  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
and  Production  Act  (Public  Law  94-385) ; 

"(2j,  a  traffic  law  or  regulation  which  per- 
mits the  operator  of  a  motor  vehicle  to  turn 
such  vehicle  right  at  a  red  stop  light  after 
stopping; 

"(3)  a  program  to  prevent  any  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  affecting  com- 
merce which  relate  to  the  implementation  of 
energy  conservation  and  renewable  resource 
measures; 

"(4)  a  program  to  promote  the  availability 
and  use  of  carpools,  vanpools,  and  public 
transportation; 

"(5)  a  program  to  utilize  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  and  renewable  resources  In 
State  facilities  that  includes  mandatory  pro- 
curement standards  and  policies  to  promote 
energy  efficiency'  and  renewable  resources; 
and 

"(6)  an  energy  extension  program  as  des- 
cribed in  section  504  (a)  of  the  National 
Energy  Extension  Service  Act  (42  US.C. 
7003 )  which  shall— 

"(Ai  disseminate  information  and  pro- 
vide advice  and  assistance  to  Individuals, 
community  groups,  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernments regarding  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  resources  by  means  of — 

"(1)  specific  studies  and  recommendations 
applicable  to  individual  residences,  small 
businesses,  and  agricultural  and  commercial 
establishments. 
"(11)  demonstration  projects, 
"(1111  distribution  of  studies  and  instruc- 
tional materials. 

"(Iv)  seminars  and  other  training  ses- 
sions, and 

"(VI  other  public  outreach  programs; 
"(B)  make  optimum  use  of  existing  out- 
reach delivery  mechanisms  or  programs  such 
as  State  universities,  community  colleges, 
cooperative  extension  services,  units  of  local 
government,  local  citizen  groups  and  other 
public  or  private  organizations  involved  In 
a^lve  energy  outreach  programs  and  avoid 
duplication  of  existing  services:  and 

"(C)  draw  upon  the  information  resources 
of  the  National  Community  Energy  Refer- 
ence Center  established  in  title  II  of  this 
Act,  the  National  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling 
Information  Center,  the  Regional  Solar  En- 
ergy Centers,  the  Solar  Energy  Research  In- 
stitute and  other  information  outlets 
"coordination  with  local  governments 
"Sec  355.  A  State  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  part  shall  provide — 

"(1)  for  a  satisfactory  process  for  con- 
sultation with  units  of  local  government, 
Indian  tribes,  if  applicable,  and  the  public — 
"(A)  In  the  development,  modification 
and  implementation  of  the  State  energy 
plan: 

"(B)  In  the  establishment  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram carried  out  pursuant  to  section  203 
of  title  II: 

"(C)    in   granting   authority   to   units  of 
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local  eovemment  to  enact  energy  ordinances  the  purpose  of  certifying  the  eligibility  of  "(C)  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Secre- 

Dursuant  to  section  353   i6):  and  a  State   for  financial  assistance  under  this  tary  may  prescribe, 

"(D)  to  provide  information  regarding  the  part.  "(dxl)    After  approval  of  a  State  energy 

ct-ro  »r,»rc^^  nian   Tn  imits  of  local  eovcm-          "(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  plan  pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  the  Secre- 
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grams  The  portion  of  the  consolidated  ap- 
plication for  each  program  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  oflScIal  or  State  agency  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  Implement  such  pro- 


llsh  a  separate  program  to  provide  grants 
for  energy  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source programs  and  activities 

Section  201  lai   authorizes  the  Community 


Section  201  (f;  Requires  annual  grantee 
performance   reports 

Section  201  igi  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  make  reviews  and  audits  on  at  least 
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loc&l  government  to  enact  energy  ordinances 
pursuant  to  section  353   1 6);  and 

••(D)  to  provide  information  regarding  the 
State  energy  plan  to  units  of  local  govern- 
ment for  consideration  In  developing  a  com- 
prehensive community  energy  conservation 
strategy; 

••(2)  to  units  of  local  government  appro- 
priate flnanclal  assistance  in  amounts  com- 
mensurate with  the  relative  responsibilities 
shared  between  units  of  local  government 
and  the  State  In  the  Implementation  of  the 
State  energy  plan:  and 

"(3)  for  the  direct  Involvement  of  those 
unit*  of  local  government  that  own  and  op- 
erate a  public  utility  In  the  energy  demand 
and  supply  forecasting  activities  pursuant  to 
section  353(a)  (1). 

'•administrative   provisions 

"Sec.  356.  (ai  i  1)  A  State  or  unit  of  local 
government  rjcelvlng  flnanclal  assistance 
under  this  part  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  pro- 
vide that  at  east  70  per  centum  of  such 
assistance  will  be  expended  by  the  State  or 
unit  of  local  gcvernment  for  the  development 
and  implemenatlon  of  programs  for  energy 
conservation  aad  renewable  resources. 

■■i2)  A  State  may  participate  in  Interstate 
or  multi-State  regional  organizations  which 
provide  for  the  coordination  of  the  State's 
energy  plan  with  the  State  energy  plans  of 
other  States  participating  In  such  Interstate 
or  multi-State  regional  organization.  Each 
State  may  make  available  directly  to  such 
Interstate  or  multl -State  regional  organiza- 
tion some  portion  of  the  financial  assistance 
provided  under  this  subpart  for  any  use  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(31   A  State  mav  elect  to  participate  with 
another  State  or  States  to  develop,  modify  or 
Implement  a  State  enerey  plan  which  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 
"(4)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall — 

■•'A)  cooperate  with  and  assist  State  agen- 
cies which  have  primary  responsibilities  for 
the  protection  of  consumers  In  activities 
aimed  at  preventing  unfair  and  deceptive 
acts  or  practices  affecting  commerce  which 
relate  the  Implementation  of  metisures 
likely  to  conserve,  or  Improve  efficiency  In 
the  use  of  enerev.  including  energy  conserva- 
tion measures  and  renewable  resource  energy 
measures,  and 

•'(Bi  undertake  Its  own  program,  pursuant 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  pre- 
vent unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  af- 
fecting commerce  which  relate  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  anv  such  measures. 

"fbin)  Each  State  energy  plan  shall  be 
submitted  biennially  to  the  Secretary.  Each 
State  may  submit  annuallv  to  the  Secretary 
a  State  enerev  plan  The  Secretary  Rhall  ar>- 
prove  a  Stats  energv  plan  or  modifications 
thereto  unless  he  determines  that  such  plan 
or  modification  falls  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  353.  354.  355.  or  subsection 

fal. 

"(2)  (A)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
a  State  energy  plan  or  modification  thereto 
falls  under  paragraph  ri)  or  otherwise  vio- 
lates Federal  law,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  State  written  notice  of  Intention  to 
disapprove  and  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
therefor. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary,  after  affording  the 
State  notice  and  opportunity  to  present  views 
or  take  corrective  action,  finds  that  the  State 
energy  plan  or  modification  thereto  Is  not  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph fl).  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
State  that  the  State  energy  plan  Is  disap- 
proved In  whole  or  In  part  and  that  the  State 
Is  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  financial  assistance  allocated  to 
the  State  under  this  part,  until  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  coniply. 

"(3)  Approval  of  a  State  energy  plan  or 
modification  thereto  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall   constitute  approval   solely  for 


the  purpose  of  certifying  the  eligibility  of 
a  State  for  flnanclal  assistance  under  this 
part. 

'■(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
flnanclal  assistance  authorized  by  section 
351,  the  Secretary  shall  annually  allocate 
the  sums  available  for  financial  assistance 
pursuant  to  this  title  among  the  States  In 
the  following  manner — 

•'(A)  75  per  centum  shall  be  allocated  on 
the  basis  of  the  resident  population  of  the 
States,  as  reported  In  the  most  current 
population  reports  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census.  Department  of  Commerce, 
for  general  statistical  purposes;  and 

"(B)  25  per  centum  shall  be  allocated 
equally  among  the  States 

••(2)  A  State  receiving  flnanclal  assist- 
ance under  this  part  shall  be  required  to 
provide  funds  from  non-Federal  sources 
for  the  development,  modification,  or  Im- 
plementation of  the  State  energy  plan  and 
other  programs  or  measures  administered 
by  the  State  under  this  part  In  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  centum  of  the  amount  al- 
locate J  to  such  State  under  paragraph  (1) 
during  each  year  of  such  plan  or  program 
"(3)  Funds  allocated  to  any  State  for  any 
of  the  first  four  fiscal  years  under  this  part 
but  not  obligated  by  the  Secretary  In  such 
fiscal  year  may  at  the  option  of  the  Sec- 
retary be  reallocated  among  the  States  for 
the  following  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
a  maximum  allocation  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the 
Co^imonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 

"(5)  Notwlthstandlnt;  the  nrovlslons  of 
paragraph  (1).  the  Secretary  shall  anntiallv 
reserve  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  tribes 
some  portion  of  the  sums  available  for  fi- 
nancial assistance  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
oart  and  shall,  bv  rule,  prescribe  euldelines 
for  the  allocation  and  use  of  such  reserved 
portion  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  may.  after  afford- 
ing reasonable  ooportunltv  for  comment  bv 
the  State,  orovlde  flnanclal  assistance  to  an 
Indian  tribe  If  he  f'nds  that — 

"(A)  such  Indian  tribe  has  demonstrated 
the  need  for  direct  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance for  such  uses  as  are  deemed  consistent 
wltv.  the  nurooses  of  this  title: 

"(B)  Federal  assistance  provided  under 
this  nart  will  not  be  used  to  dunllcate  or 
.■substitute  for  anv  energy-related  program  or 
actlivlty  established  by  a  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  for  use  or  benefit  of  Indian 
tribes;  and 

"(C)  such  Indian  tribal  government  Is 
canable  of  performing  all  requirements  of 
this  part.  Includln-T  matching  requirements 
under  paragraph  (2) . 

The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  any  Indian 
tribe  which  receives  direct  Federal  financial 
assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  con- 
sult with  the  State  or  States  In  which  It  Is 
located  In  the  development,  modification,  or 
lm'>lementatlon  of  any  energy  plan  prepared 
for  such  Indian  tribe.  Funds  provided  under 
this  subsection  which  are  not  oblleated  by 
the  Secretary  In  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  re- 
allocated to  the  States  for  the  following  fis- 
cal year  in  accordance  with  provisions  of 
paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

"(6)  Flnanclal  assistance  provided  under 
this  part  shall  be  expended  for  the  devel- 
onment.  modification  or  Implementation  of 
the  State  energy  plan  and  development  or 
Implementation  of  the  programs  and  activi- 
ties required  xmder  this  part. 

"(7)  No  funds  provided  to  a  State  under 
this  part  shall  be  expended — 

'•(.A)  to  pay  the  costs  of  any  construction 
or  the  purchase  of  real  property; 

•■(B)  to  pay  all  cr  any  portion  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  equipment,  except  office  equip- 
ment: and 


••(C)  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe. 

■•|d)<l)  After  approval  of  a  State  energy 
plan  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary may  amend  any  existing  agreement  for 
flnanclal  assistance  with  a  State  pursuant  to 
the  program  for  State  Energy  Conservation 
Plans  pursuant  to  this  part  or  the  program 
for  State  energy  extension  service  plans  pur- 
suant to  title  V  of  the  National  Energy  Ex- 
tension Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7001)  to  trans- 
fer any  available  balance  of  funds  under 
any  such  financial  assistance  program  or 
other  financial  arrangement  to  develop  or 
implement   the   State   energy   plan. 

'•(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (1). 
nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  deemed  to  affect 
any  program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
or  other  flnanclal  arrangement  made  or  en- 
tered Into  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  part. 

•■(e)  (!)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  af- 
fording the  State  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  present  views,  finds  that  a 
State  receiving  financial  assistance  under 
this  part  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions thereof  or  with  any  regulation  Issued 
pursuant  thereto,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  State  that  such  State  is  no  longer  eligi- 
ble to  receive  all  or  a  portion  of  the  flnanclal 
assistance  provided  under  this  part  until 
the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  The  Secre- 
tary may  withhold  all  or  part  of  further 
financial  assistance  under  this  part  for  so 
long  as  such  State  Is  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
not  to  comply. 

'■(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  after  af- 
fording the  State  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity to  present  views,  finds  that  a 
State  receiving  flnanclal  assistance  under 
an  approved  consolidated  application  has 
failed  to  comply  with  an  applicable  statute 
establLshlng  a  State  energy  program  or  with 
any  regulation  issued  pursuant  to  any 
statute  establishing  a  State  energy  program, 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  State  that 
such  State  is  no  longer  eligible  to  receive 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  financial  assistance 
for  such  State  energy  program  until  the 
Secretary  Is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply.  The  Sec- 
retary mav  withhold  all  or  part  of  further 
financial  assistance  to  a  State  energy  pro- 
gram for  so  long  as  such  program  Is  deemed 
not  to  comply. 

••(f)  Each  State,  unit  of  local  government 
or  Indian  tribe  receiving  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  or  under  a  State  energy 
program  shall  keep  records  and  shall  make 
reports  to  the  Secretary,  which  shall  Include 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
necessary  to  prepare  the  annual  report  pur- 
suant to  subsection  ig)  and  to  facilitate  an 
effective  audit  and  preformance  evaluation. 
The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  ac- 
cess for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion at  reasonable  times  and  under  rea- 
sonable conditions,  to  any  pertinent  books, 
documents,  papers,  records  and  reports  of 
any  recipients  of  financial  assistance  un- 
der this  part  or  under  a  State  energy  pro- 
gram. 

••(e)  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  the  an- 
nual report  required  by  section  657  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act.  a 
report  of  the  actions  taken  under  this  Act 
by  States  In  the  precedlne  fiscal  year  and  an 
evaluation  of  their  accomplishments  and 
effectiveness. 

•'CONSOLIDATED    APPLICATIONS    AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

••Sec.  357.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  a  State  may  make  an  an- 
nual consolidated  application  for  financial 
assistance  authorized  under  this  title  and 
under   any    State   energy   program   or   pro- 
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grams  The  portion  of  the  consolidated  ap- 
plication for  each  program  shall  be  approved 
by  the  State  oflJclal  or  State  agency  spe- 
cifically authorized  to  Implement  such  pro- 
gram under  State  law. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rule:  providing  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion from  multiple  applications  for  financial 
assistance  under  State  energy  programs  to 
the  consolidated  application  described  In 
subsection  (a)  To  enable  a  State  to  submit 
a  consolidated  application  for  a  uniform 
program  period,  the  Secretary  and  the  appro- 
priate State  official  or  State  agency  may,  by 
mutual  agreement,  amend  the  term  and  any 
other  administrative  provision  of  any  finan- 
cial assistance  awarded  prior  to  the  approval 
of  the  consolidated  application,  and  may 
agree  that  the  unexpended  balance  of  any 
funds  made  available  under  such  program 
may  continue  to  be  available  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  funds  were  appro- 
priated. 

••(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  State  may  elect,  through  Its  con- 
solidated application  under  subsection  (a) . 
to  use  a  portion  of  the  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  Secretary  for  administra- 
tive costs  for  any  other  State  energy  program 
for  activities  which  the  State  Is  authorized 
to  undertake,  pursuant  to  this  part. 

••(dl  Financial  assistance  provided  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  may  be  used  by 
a'  State  to  administer  other  State  energy 
programs  as  defined  by  this  title,  and  to 
administer  the  utility  program  established 
pursuant  to  title  II,  part  1.  of  the  National 
Energy  Conservation  Policy  Act. 

"AtTTHORlZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

•'Sec.  353.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
financial  assistance  to  the  States  pursuant  to 
spctlon  351  and  for  technical  assistance  and 
administration  of  this  part,  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1981  to  1985.  $75.6oO.OOO  which 
may  remain  available  until  expended". 

AMENDMENT  TO  THE   NATIONAL   ENERGY   EXTEN- 
SION   SERVICE    ACT 

Sec.  302  The  National  Energy  Extension 
Service  Act  (Public  Law  95-39).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  sections  503.  504  (b)  through 
504  (d),  505,  506.  507.  508.  509,  510.  511.  512. 
and  513. 

COMMUNITY  Energy  Act:   Summary  of 

Provisions 

title   i findings,   purpose   and   definitions 

The  achievement  of  energy  security  Is  vital 
to  our  economy  and  to  our  national  security. 
Increasing  energy  efficiency  Is  the  most 
rapid  and  economical  method  for  attaining 
energy  security.  States  and  units  of  local 
government  face  critical  problems  due  to  the 
Increased  cost  of  non-renewable  energy  and 
Inadequate  public  and  private  Investment 
In  renewable  energy  Financial  assistance 
should  be  provided  for  local  programs  to 
address  these  problems  Community  energy 
programs  should  be  coordinated  at  all  levels 
of  government,  should  address  the  special 
energy  needs  and  problems  of  low  income 
persons,  and  should  Involve  citizen  partici- 
pation directly  and  through  community 
based  groups 

TTTLE   n — LOCAL    ENERGY    MANAGEMENT 
PARTNERSHIP 

Section  201 — Community  energy  block 
grants: 

In  order  to  take  maximum  advantage  of 
existing  federal  capacity  to  deliver  assistance 
at  the  local  level  and  to  provide  local  gov- 
ernments with  consistent  funding  levels  and 
maximum  flexibility  in  solving  local  energy 
problems,  HUD's  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  authority  is  amended  to  estab- 


lish a  separate  program  to  provide  grants 
for  energy  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source programs  and  activities 

Section  201(a)  authorizes  the  Community 
Energy  Block  Grant  Program  for  three  years, 
and  provides  a  first  year  funding  level  of  $75 
million  out  of  the  $1  billion  Solar  and  Con- 
servation Reserve   (PL    96   126i 

Section  201(b)  requires  applicants  to  sub- 
mit a  comprehensive  three-year  strategy  for 
meeting  energy  needs.  The  strategy  must 
include 

A  commitment  to  maintain  or  increase 
current  expenditures  on  local  energy  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

A  detailed  description  of  energy  use,  and 
projections  of  the  timing  and  amount  of 
savings  to  be  achieved  through  energy  pro- 
grams and  activities  funded  through  the 
Community  Energy  Block  Grant  Program. 

An  inventory  of  existing  programs  at  all 
levels  of  government  which  can  be  used  In 
conjunction  with  CEBG  assistance. 

Enactment  or  modification  of  local  ordi- 
nances which  mandate  or  encourage  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  use. 

Energy  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source improvements  to  public  buildings  and 
residential  structures. 

Programs  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
elderly  and  low-income  persons. 

Specific  plans  to  deal  with  energy  emer- 
gencies. 

A  description  of  program  Implementation. 

The  strategy  must  be  developed  in  close 
coordination  with  the  State.  The  State  must 
be  provided  an  oppwrlunlty  to  review  and 
comment  upon  the  local  application  to  en- 
sure consistency  with  the  State  plan.  The 
State  would  be  empowered  to  appeal  directly 
to   DoE  where  substantial   conflicts  existed. 

The  strategy  must  also  be  developed  In  a 
manner  that  provides  ample  opportunity  for 
community  and  neighborhood  groups  to  be 
Involved  In  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  the  strategy.  A  citizens  energy  ad- 
visory committee  must  assist  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  strategy. 

Section  201(c)  Prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  from  approving  an  application  if  1) 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  makes  a  negative 
finding  on  technical  aspects  of  the  applica- 
tion, or  finds  that  the  strategy  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  State  energy  plan,  2)  the 
activities  proposed  are  plainly  inconsistent 
with  the  community's  energy  needs  and 
objectives,  or  3)  the  applicant  is  Incapable 
of  effectively  carrying  out  Its  community 
energy   strategy. 

Section  201(d)  Permits  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  waive  certain  application  require- 
ments in  the  first  year  of  the  CEBG  Pro- 
gram and  to  make  appropriate  adjtistments 
in  the  first  year  grant.  This  provision  per- 
mits local  governments  who  have  not  ini- 
tiated energy  planning  to  make  use  of  a 
portion  of  CEBG  funds  to  develop  a  strategy 
In  the  first  year  of  the  program  and  to  receive 
full  funding  for  implementation  of  the 
strategy  in  subsequent  years.  The  provision 
sets  forth  minimum  application  require- 
ments 

Section  201(e)  Requires  submission  of 
applications  for  CEBG  funding  at  the  time 
of  submission  of  applications  for  CDBG 
funding  This  provision  permits  review  for 
consistency  in  cases  where  applicants  seek 
funding  under  both  programs  and  reduces 
administrative  costs.  Applications  for  CEBG 
funding  will  be  automatically  approved  75 
days  after  the  deadline  for  submission  unless 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  informs  the  applicant 
of  specific  reasons  for  disapproval  In  taking 
an  ac'i,ion  for  disapproval,  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  will  consider  findings  by  the  Secretary 
of  DoE  and  comments  from  the  Federal 
Regional  Councils  Subsequent  to  approval 
of  applications,  grant  amounts  may  be  ad- 
Justed  by  the  Secretary. 


Section  201(f)  Requires  annual  grantee 
performance   reports. 

Section  201  (gi  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
HUU  to  make  reviews  and  audits  on  at  least 
an  annual  basis. 

Section  201(h)  Permits  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  to  make  adjustments  in  funding  levels 
based  on  grantee  performance  reports  and 
Secretarial    reviews   and    audits 

Section  201  (1)  Provides  that  SOTr  of  CEBG 
funds  will  be  allocated  to  metropolitan  aret-s 
Cities  over  50.000,  central  cities  of  SMSA^s 
and  urban  counties  would  receive  entitle- 
ment funding  based  on  the  present  block 
grant  formula  with  Increased  population 
weighting  In  making  grants  to  non-entitle- 
ment Jurisdictions  in  metropolitan  areas  and 
non-metropolitan  Jurisdictions,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  win  give  priority  to  applications 
from  State  and  areawlde  planning  organiza- 
tions (e.g..  regional  councils  and  councils  of 
government)  when  such  applications  are 
submitted  on  behalf  of  Jurisdictions  of  at 
least  50.000  people. 

Section  202 — Energy  project  grants: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  make  gr&nts 
to  units  of  local  government,  areawlde  plan- 
ning organizations,  and  States  for  the  pur- 
chase, design,  and  construction  of  projects 
which  win  contribute  to  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  the  use  of  non-renewable  energy 
supplies. 

Section  202(a)  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Elnergy  to  promulgate  regulations  concerning 
application  requirements  for  Energy  Project 
Grants,  and  provides  for  referral  of  applica- 
tions for  review  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 

Section  202(b)  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  allocate  funds  on  a  quarterly  basis, 
and  to  notify  applicants  of  funding  decisions 
within  90  days  of  the  deadline  for  applica- 
tion submission. 

Section  202(c)  Establishes  project  selec- 
tion criteria,  including: 

Cost/benefit  ratio. 

Percent  of  project  costs  contributed  from 
nonfederal  public  and  private  sources 

Demonstration  and  market  stimulation 
value. 

Benefit  to  low-income  and  elderly  resi- 
dents. 

Impact  on  long  term  employment  and 
community  economic  development 

Section  202(d)  F>rohIblts  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  from  approving  a  project  grant  un- 
less: 

The  applicant  has  an  energy  strategy  which 
meets  Community  Energy  Block  Grant  re- 
quirements. 

At  least  20 'r  of  project  costs  are  provided 
through  non-federal  public  or  private  funds. 

There  is  no  negative  finding  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HTJD. 

The  applicant  has  sufficient  technical 
capacity  to  Implement  the  project. 

The  project  will  significantly  reduce  local 
consumption  of  non-renewable  energy  sup- 
plies. 

The  project  will  not  have  significant  ad- 
verse environmental,  social,  or  economic 
impact   on   the   community. 

The  applicant  has  provided  evidence  of 
citizen  participation  In  the  project  selection 
and  design. 

Section  202(e)  Prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  from  funding  projects  which  ( 1 )  do 
not  primarily  benefit  the  public  and  (2)  are 
Intended  to  facilitate  relocation  of  indus- 
trial or  commercial  facilities  from  one  area 
to  another,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  no  ad- 
verse Impact  on  employment  as  a  result  of 
the  relocation. 

Section  202(f)  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  make  reviews  and  audits  of  Energy 
Projects  Grants  on  at  least  an  annual  basis, 
and  permits  the  Secretary  to  adjust  reduce 
or  withdraw  funds  as  appropriate  The  Sec- 
retary Is  also  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Energy  Project 
Grant  program. 
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Such   other   Information   that  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require. 
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of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  state  be 
used  for  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resource  activities  in  any  fiscal  year:  author- 
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Section  202 fg)  Provides  that  80"  of  proj- 
ect ^ant  funds  will  be  allocated  to  metro- 
politan areas. 

Section  202ih)  Authorizes  the  Energy 
Project  Grant  Program  for  three  years  and 
provides  a  flrst-year  funding  level  of  $7  mil- 
lion out  of  the  tl  billion  Solar  and  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  (PL.  96-126). 

Section  203 — Technical  asslstaoice: 

Section  203(a)  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  Energy,  ( In  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD),  to  establish  a  National  Com- 
munity Energy  Fleference  Center  to  provide 
local  governments,  areawlde  planning  orga- 
nizations, and  community  groups  with  in- 
formation and  technical  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  conservation  and  renewable 
resources 

Section  203(b)  Provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  duplicate  existing  sources  of 
technical  assistance  and  shall  utilize  existing 
organizations  Including  federal,  state,  re- 
gional, and  community  based  organizations. 
Also  requires  the  Center  to  provide: 

An  information  clearinghouse. 

Training  Institute 

Development  of  new  materials. 

Assistance  to  encourage  community  par- 
ticipation. 

Development  of  comprehensive  metropoli- 
tan strategies.  / 

Section  203(c)  Requk^es  that  the  activ- 
ities carried  out  unjjifr  this  section  be  co- 
ordinated wlth^.>i«Ithat  local  governments 
seek  thej)»rnclpatlon  of,  appropriate  State 
Ani_ge^A\  entitles  States  with  technical 
assistance  programs  for  local  governments 
may  be  funded  under  this  Section. 

Section  203(d)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
make  reviews  and  audits  of  the  program  on 
at  least  an  annual  basis,  and  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  adjust,  reduce  or  withdraw  funds 
as  appropriate.  The  Secretary  is  also  required 
to  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
the  nroeram 

Section  203  (e)  Authorizes  the  Technical 
Assistance  Program  for  three  years  and  pro- 
vides a  flrst-year  funding  level  of  «5  million 
out  of  the  «I  billion  Solar  and  Conservation 
Reserve   (PL    96-126) 

TTTLE  m STATE  FNEKCT  MANACEMElfT 

PABTWERSHIP 

Section  301 — State  basic  energv  program- 

This  section  deletes  Part  D  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (PL  94-183)  as 
amended,  and  Inserts  a  new  part  which 
consolidates  and  rationalizes  existing  State 
energy  programs  provides  additional  finan- 
cial resourcor  to  states,  and  strengthens  the 
role  of  states  In  achieving  national  energy 
goals.  Section  302  deletes  provisions  of  the 
National  Energy  Extension  Service  Act  which 
are  Included  in  the  state  energy  plan  es- 
tablished under  this  title 

Section  351 — Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  provide  flnanclal  assistance  to 
States  and  Indian  tribes  for  development 
and  Implementation  of  the  state  energy  plan. 

Section  352 — Sets  forth  the  basic  require- 
ments for  flnanclal  assistance  to  states  In 
developing  Its  Initial  state  energy  plan.  The 
requirements  Include  ; 

Designation  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  state 
agency  which  will  be  responsible  for  the 
state  energy  plan 

Assurance  that  the  state  has  obtained  or 
will  seek  such  authority  as  may  be  necessary 
to  develop  and  carry  out  Its  state  enerev 
plan.  '"' 

Description  of  state  energy  programs  the 
Oovernor  Intends  to  continue. 

Such  other  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require. 

A  state  would  have  nine  months  to  sub- 
mit an  application  unless  granted  an  exten- 
sion   The  ap'^llcatlon  must  Include: 

Aaatirance  that  the  funds  will  be  used 
to  Implement  the  state  energy  plan. 

Description  of  planning  activities  the  state 
Intends  to  undertake. 


Such  other  Information  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require. 
The  Secretary  could  approve  all  or  only  part 
of  these  applications  In  order  to  avoid  un- 
necessary delay  in  allocating  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  planning  funds  to  the  states  while 
deflclenclea  in  any  application  are  resolved. 

Section  353 — Sets  forth  the  basic  elements 
which  the  state  energy  plans  must  contain. 
These  Include: 

A  description  of  the  state's  current  sup- 
ply/demand situation  Including  energy  con- 
sumption patterns  dlsaggragated  by  region 
and  local  jurisdiction  where  practicable,  and 
likely  sources  of  energy  Including  renewable 
resources. 

A  management  plan  which  Identifies 
those  energy  sectors  In  which  the  state  can 
achieve  the  greatest  energy  savings  and 
utilize  renewable  resources  and  describes 
how  the  state  will  coordinate  other  federally 
assisted  or  mandated  energy  programs  In 
order  to  achieve  Its  energy  goals, 

A  description  of  how  the  state  plans  to 
Implement  mandatory  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resource  programs  Including 
measures  to:  remove  technical,  economic, 
and  Institutional  barriers:  Increase  partici- 
pation of  financial  Institutions,  and  public 
and  private  utilities:  and  address  agricul- 
tural, rural,  low-Income,  and  urban  sectors, 

A  state  emergency  conservation  plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act, 

Description  of  provisions  for  participation 
by  local  governments.  Indian  tribes,  and  the 
public  In  the  development,  modification,  and 
Implementation  of  the  state  energy  plan 

A  program  to  grant  appropriate  units  of 
local  government  authority  to  enact  energy 
related  ordinances.  Including  nuindatory 
conseiTatlon  measures. 

Description  of  how  the  state  energy  plan 
win  give  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  handicapped  and  elderly,  economic  de- 
velopment, transportation,  environmental 
protection  and  coastal  management 
The  Secretary  has  the  flexibility  to  grant  ex- 
tensions of  time  for  compliance  with  re- 
quirements. 

Section  354 — Requires  each  state  receiving 
flnanclal  assistance  under  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  following  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resource  measures : 

Implementation  of  the  Building  Energy 
Performance  standards, 

A  traffic  law  or  regulation  which  permits 
right  turn-on-red, 

A  program  to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
fair or  deceptive  practices  Involving  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  meas- 
ures. 

A  program  to  promote  the  use  of  carpools. 
vanpools.  and  public  transportation. 

A  program  to  utilize  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resources  In  state  facilities 
Including  mandatory  procurement  standards 
which  promote  energy  efficiency  and  the  use 
of  renewable  resources. 

An  energy  extension  service  or  public  out- 
reach program  to  disseminate  information 
regarding  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resources. 

Section  355 — Requires  the  state  to  provide 
for  a  "satisfactory  process  for  consultation" 
with  local  governments.  In  the  development, 
modlflcatlon.  and  Implementation  of  the  state 
energy  plan;  In  the  establishment  of  techni- 
cal assistance  programs  for  ur'^-!  of  local  gov- 
ernment; In  granting  authority  to  units  of 
local  governments  to  enact  energy  related 
ordinances;  In  providing  Information  to  un+ts 
of  local  governments  in  developing  commun- 
ity energy  conservation  strategies  This  Sec* 
tlon  also  requires  the  state  to  provide  appro- 
priate finaoclal  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments to  implement  programs  required  by 
the  state  energy  plan. 

Section  356 — Administrative  Provisions: 

Section  366(a)  Requires  that  at  least  70% 


of  the  funds  made  available  to  the  state  be 
used  for  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resource  activities  In  any  fiscal  year;  author- 
izes states  to  participate  In  multi-state  and 
regional  activities;  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission would  assist  states  In  consumer  pro- 
tection activities. 

Section  356(b)  States  would  submit  state 
energy  plans  blannually  while  modifications 
would  be  submitted  annually  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  withhold  all  or  part  of  a 
states  allocation  until  the  state  has  met  all 
requirements 

Section  356(ci  Sets  forth  allocation  for- 
mula for  states  with  15'~'  of  the  funds  al- 
located by  population  and  25"  allocated 
equally  among  the  states  States  would  be 
required  to  provide  a  20 ''r  match  to  Its  fed- 
eral allocation  The  Secretary  would  reserve 
funds  for  Indian  tribes  and  U.S.  territories. 
Funds  provided  to  states  could  not  be  used 
for  construction  or  purchase  of  real  property 
and  equipment. 

Section  356(d)  Provides  for  orderly  tran- 
sition from  existing  programs  to  single 
program 

Section  356  (e)  Authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  withhold  financial  assistance  to  states  for 
failure  to  comply  with  requirements. 

Section  356(f)  Requires  states  to  keep 
records  and  report  on  the  progress  of  Its  en- 
ergy programs  to  the  Secretary. 

Section  356(g)  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
file  an  annual  report. 

Section  357 — Authorizes  states  to  make 
consolidated  application  for  flnanclal  assist- 
ance for  this  or  any  other  state  energy  pro- 
gram administered  by  DOE.  States  could  also 
use  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  to 
cover  administrative  costs  In  carrying  out 
other  energy  program  activities  which  fur- 
ther purposes  of  this  Act. 

Section  358— Authorizes  875  million  for 
FY  81. 

Comparison  or  Title  III  or  the  Commttnttt 
Energy    Act    and    the    Administration's 
Energy  Management  Act   (EMPA) 
Structurally,    title    in    Is    essentially    the 
same  as  EMPA.  Both  consolidate  many  State 
energy   programs,   provide   additional   finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  States,  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  States  In  achieving  national 
energy  goals.   But  there  are  several  signifi- 
cant differences: 

MANDATORY    REQUIREMENTS 

Both  bills  require  energy  demand  and  sup- 
ply forecasts,  a  management  plan  to  coordi- 
nate programs,  an  emergency  energy  con- 
.>;ervatlon  plan,  provisions  for  public  partici- 
pation, an  energy  extension  service.  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Building  Energy  Perform- 
ance Standards,  and  a  traffic  law  for  rlght- 
turn-on-red.  Title  III  also  requires; 

1.  Program  to  utilize  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resources  In  state  facilities 

2  Program  to  promote  the  use  of  carpools. 
vanpools,  and  public  transportation. 

3  Program  to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
fair and  deceptive  practices  involving  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  meas- 
ures. 

4  Program  to  remove  technical,  economic, 
and  institutional  barriers  to  the  use  of  re- 
newable resources  and  energy  conservation 
measures 

5.  Program  to  Increase  participation  by 
financial  Institutions  and  public  and  pri- 
vate utilities  in  the  financing  of  activities 
for  renewable  resources  and  energy  conser- 
vation _.__„ 

6  Program  to  address  the  need  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resources  In  the 
agricultural,   rural,   low-Income,   and   urban 

'^7  "program  to  ensure  that  utility  regula- 
tions do  not  discriminate  against  the  "se  "f 
renewable    resources    and    energy    conserva 
tlon  measures. 


8.  Program  to  grant  appropriate  units  of 
local  government  authority  to  enact  energy 
related  ordinances, 

funding  levels 

Title  III  authorizes  $75  million  for  FY 
81.  the  same  level  thai  was  appropriated  last 
year.  Title  III  requires  that  at  least  70*", 
of  the  funds  received  be  used  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  activi- 
ties. EMPA  requires  at  least  607r  be  used 
for  conservation,  renewable  resources  as  well 
as  energy  emergency  plans. 

OTHER  MODiriCATIONS 

1.  Title  III  requires,  the  extent  practicable, 
that  the  State  forecast  energy  use  patterns 
disaggregated  by  region  -and  local  political 
jurisdiction, 

2.  Title  III  requires  that  the  State  energy 
supply  and  demand  information  include  re- 
newable resource  supplies  and  the  demand 
for  on-site  as  well  as  central  electric  power 
generation, 

3.  Title  III  requires  the  States  manage- 
mnt  plan  to  set  goals  and  objectives  for  the 
use  of  renewable  resources  as  well  as  for 
energy  conservation. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senators  Tsongas.  Magnuson. 
Jackson.  Percy.  Kennedy.  Heinz,  and 
Metzenbaum  in  introducing  the  Commu- 
nity Energ>-  Act,  The  introduction  of  this 
bill  concludes  months  of  work  to  con- 
struct a  community  energy  policy  for 
this  decade.  This  effort  commenced  at 
hearings  which  I  chaired  last  Decemtter 
to  determine  the  reaction  of  witnesses  to 
legislation  previously  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Tsongas  and  myself. 

The  first  section  of  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize $75  million  to  provide  for  energj' 
block  grants  for  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  establish  comprehensive  energy- 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  ac- 
tivities. Applicants  would  be  required  to 
demonstrate  that  their  activities  would 
produce  a  reduction  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  nonrenewable  resources. 

The  second  Dortion  of  the  bill  would 
authorize  $7  million  for  energy  project 
grants  to  States,  areawide  government 
organizations,  and  units  of  local  govern- 
ment for  the  purchase,  design,  and  con- 
struction of  proiects  which  will  con- 
tribute to  a  significant  reduction  in  the 
use  of  nonrenewable  energy  supplies. 
This  portion  also  authorizes  $5  million 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  com- 
munity energy-  reference  center  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance. 

The  third  and  final  portion  of  the  bill 
authorizes  $75  million  for  the  State  en- 
ergy management  partnership  act  to 
consolidate  and  rationalize  existing 
State  energy  programs  and  strengthen 
the  role  of  States  in  achieving  national 
energy  goals. 

Prom  the  response  we  received,  it  was 
clear  that  a  comprehensive  energ\'  con- 
servation and  renewable  resource  policy. 
which  involves  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  is  critical  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  national  energy  goals 

Moreover,  witnesses  emphasized  that 
our  present  lack  of  anv  pro.sram  involv- 
ing local  p-ovemments  in  conserving  en- 
PTgv  entails  enormous  costs  Perhaps  the 
most  elonuent  statement  about  this  cost 
was  made  by  Ms.  Margaret  Morgan  of  the 
New  York  Cltv  energy  task  force.  Ms. 
Morgan  presented  a  slide  of  a  multi- 
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family  rental  housing  building  in  the 
Bronx.  The  building's  top  stories  were  in 
flames.  What  was  so  discouraging  was 
that  this  was  the  13th  fire  in  14  days  in 
this  apartment  building.  For  the  owTiers, 
arson  produces  fire  insurance  revenue; 
rents  can  no  longer  keep  pace  with  utility 
bills. 

New  York  City  suffers  a  loss  of  12 
buildings  a  day  through  abandonment  ot 
arson.  Each  loss  represents  more  families 
who  will  be  homeless,  and  an  enormous 
additional  financial  burden  on  the  city 
of  New  York — a  burden  it  can  ill  afford. 
But  what  most  profoundly  concerns 
me  is  this  steady  urban  decay — almost  a 
cancer^which  is  directly  attributable 
to  increased  utility  costs.  New  York,  New 
Haven.  Seattle.  Portland  and  other  cities 
can  already  identify  those  multifamily 
residences  which  are  imminent  targets 
for  arson  or  abandonm.ent. 

What  these  cities  lack  to  combat  this 
problem  are  the  resources  to  make  energy 
retrofits  which  could  assure  the  contin- 
ued habitability  of  these  structures. 

The  tragedy  of  families  constantly 
evicted  and  made  homeless  by  increased 
oil  prices  is  overwhelming.  It  is  both 
disheartening  and  frustrating  that  cities 
can  identify  the  cause,  and  yet  be  im- 
potent to  put  in  place  the  energy  im- 
provements which  would  save  enormous 
replacement  costs  later. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  each  aban- 
doned building  and  each  incident  of 
arson  spawTis  new,  unanticipated  local. 
State,  and  Federal  costs.  There  are  fam- 
ilies to  be  relocated.  There  is  a  loss  to 
the  properly  tax  base.  There  is  a  loss  of 
.lobs  associated  with  the  formerly  in- 
habited building.  There  is  crime  which 
seems  to  fester  in  unoccupied  building 
structures.  And  then  there  are  new  con- 
struction costs  to  replace  the  abandoned, 
burned-out  residential  structures. 

Even  for  the  many  buildings  that  are 
yet  to  be  abandoned,  increased  utility 
costs  drain  funds  away  from  needed 
maintenance  and  other  expenses.  Local 
governments,  however  wise  they  know 
an  energy  investment  would  be.  are  often 
too  fiscally  strapped  to  be  able  to  make 
the  long-term  investments  on  their  own. 
Mr  President.  I  have  devoted  my 
comments  to  the  particular  impact  of 
energy  costs  on  housing — for  housing  is 
so  interrelated  to  energy  and  of  such 
special  concern  to  me.  However,  my  con- 
cern goes  far  beyond  the  effect  on 
housing-related  activities. 

The  Congress  and  the  administration 
have  recognized  that  the  future  of  this 
Nation  is  intimately  tied  to  our  ability 
to  be  self-sufficient  in  energy.  To  that 
end,  we  have  already  agreed  in  the  syn- 
fuels  conference  committee  to  allocate  a 
substantial  authorization  toward  the 
development  of  synthetic  fuels — a  poten- 
tial resource  which  will  not  be  fully 
available  for  at  least  10  years. 

In  this  decade,  our  most  effective 
means  of  reducing  reliance  on  OPEC  oil 
will  be  through  reducing  our  present 
consumption  and  increasing  our  use  of 
renewable  resources.  To  the  extent  we 
are  able  to  make  this  type  of  investment 
in  efficiency  now.  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
cycle savings  back  into  our  own  domes- 
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lice  economy  rather  than  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  we  will  be  able  to  reduce 
the  demands  by  the  next  generation  on 
synthetic  fuels  as  they  become  commer- 
cially available. 

We  have  placed  greater  faith  and  reli- 
ance in  the  unstable  Persian  Gulf  area 
than  we  have  in  our  ability  to  make  use 
of  the  enormous  influence  that  local  gov- 
ernment can  wield  in  advancing  con- 
servation as  a  much  more  American  en- 
ergy alternative. 

Mr  President,  in  a  year  when  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  on  all  of  our  minds,  I 
am  aware  of  the  concern  about  any  new 
programs  or  any  increased  expenditures. 
I  share  this  concern.  But  in  this  instance' 
it  is  z.  question  of  whether  we  make 
modest  expenditures  now.  or  ever-In- 
creasing expenditures  through  the  dec- 
ade. It  is  a  question  of  whether  we  make 
an  investment  in  our  own  Nation,  or 
whether  we  make  major  contributions 
to  the  petro-dollar  laden  Persian  Gulf 
nations.  It  is  a  question  of  responsibility 
to  our  own  cities,  our  elderly,  and  our 
poor. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  immediate 
investment  will  provide  welcome  re- 
turns— boths  from  a  human  and  an  eco- 
nomic vantage  point.  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  afford  to  wait  10  years  for  solu- 
tions. I  would  perfer  to  demonstate  our 
faith  in  our  owti  State  and  local  govern- 
ments instead  of  foreign  governments. 
We  have  the  capability  and  the  Techni- 
cal capacity  to  succeed.  I  just  hope  that 
we  have  the  will. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of 
this  legislation,  we  have  sought  the  ad- 
vice and  counsel  of  Federal  agencies. 
Banking  and  Energy  Committee  staff, 
governors,  mayors,  and  other  elected 
officials.  We  have  held  three  hearings. 

As  a  result  of  this  process,  we  have 
adopted  an  approach  which  we  feel  will 
work  without  any  additional  adminis- 
trative costs.  This  bill  will  neither  ex- 
pand the  bureaucracy  nor  establish  new 
agencies.  It  was  carefully  constructed  to 
make  efficient  use  of  existing  Federal 
programs  which  have  been  successful 
from  both  the  Federal  and  local  per- 
spective. 

We  are  combining  the  effective  de- 
livery mechanisms  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  coordinating  the  tech- 
nological expertise  and  experience  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  with  the  many 
years  of  community  experience  of  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

Finally,  we  have  attempted  to  assure 
that  this  program  will  result  in  substan- 
tial energy  savings.  We  believe  that  com- 
mun'ties  should  be  able  to  plan  realistic- 
ally for  the  future  with  an  incentive  to 
make  substantial  per  capita  income  re- 
ductions. Thus,  rather  than  create  a  com- 
petitive grant  program  through  which 
a  community  would  be  required  to  make 
expenditures  without  any  idea  whether 
'cs  application  would  be  approved,  we 
have  tried  to  write  a  program  which  will 
only  make  funding  available  after  the 
recipient  demonstrates  potential  per 
capita  energy  savings,  thereby  assuring 
the  community  of  grant  approval. 
We  are  too  great   a  nation  to  force 
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families  to  shiver  in  their  homes,  to  force 
people  to  give  up  their  joljs  because  of 
transportation  costs,  to  forego  invest- 
ment in  human  and  economic  terms  we 
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Islatlon  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
emergency  loan  assistance  needed  by  the 
Nations  farmers. 


Sec.  2.  The  Secretary 


half  of  their  normal  production,  with 
the  local  ASCS  determining  each  pro- 
ducer's   normal    crop   acreage    and    his 
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families  to  shiver  in  their  homes,  to  force 
people  to  give  up  their  jolw  because  of 
transportation  costs,  to  forego  invest- 
ment in  human  and  economic  terms  we 
so  clearly  need  in  this  country.  We  can 
and  must  coordinate  our  faith  in  this 
Nation  and  in  our  Federal  system  to 
make  our  Nation  energy  independent. 

I  look  forward  to  conoments  and  sug- 
gestions from  my  colleagues,  and  I  urge 
them  to  join  ;n  creating  a  comprehensive 
energy  policy. 

THE    COMMUNrTY    ENEBGT    ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Tsongas  and 
Senator  Williams  m  cosponsoring  the 
Community  Energy  Act.  This  legislation 
will  provide  an  important  framework  to 
promote  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  reducing  our  nations  consumption  of 
nonrenewable   energy   resources. 

Pew  people  wiU  deny  the  crucial  need 
to  reduce  our  Nations  dependence  on  im- 
ported crude  oil.  Rising  oil  prices  are  a 
major  cause  of  our  current  unacceptable 
inflation  rate  and  these  oU  imports  also 
pose  a  constant  threat  to  our  national 
security.  The  quickest  and  most  econom- 
ical way  to  reduce  our  consumption  of 
imported  oil  is  through  conservation. 

Unfortunately,  the  potential  for  con- 
servation has  been  ignored  by  too  many 
people.  I  am  encouraged,  however,  by  the 
growing  realization  among  mj-  colleagues 
that  energy  conservation  represents  a 
major  untapped  energy  reserve.  Three 
years  ago.  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey 
and  I  founded  an  alliance  of  business- 
men, private  citizens,  consumers  and 
producers  committed  to  encouraging 
energy  conservation.  This  alliance,  the 
Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  now  claims  over 
150  members  from  the  Congress. 

Many  people  have  also  equated  energy 
conservation  with  sacrifice.  This  is  a 
grave  mistake.  Conservation  will  require 
us  to  sacrifice  nothing  but  our  current 
wasteful  energy  practices.  The  economic 
well-being  of  the  United  States  can  be 
maintained  while  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption. No  longer  should  we  adhere 
to  the  myth  that  the  more  energy  we 
consume  the  better  off  we  are.  In  fact, 
increasing  environmental  damage  may  be 
the  price  we  have  to  pay  for  increased 
energy  consumption.  Recent  research  and 
analysis— backed  up  by  a  growing  reser- 
voir of  actual  experience— have  shown 
that  our  Nation's  economic  output  can 
double  by  the  year  2010  without  con- 
suming more  energy  than  we  consume 
today.  A  number  of  business— including 

IntemationEil  Harvester  and  A.T.  &  T. 

have  Increased  their  output  while  reduc- 
ing energy  consumption  and  a  number  of 
communities  across  the  Nation  have 
taken  the  Initiative  to  embark  on  con- 
servation programs  that  have  met  with 
a  great  deal  of  success. 

Dade  County,  Pla..  has  been  partic- 
ularly effective  in  eliminating  energy 
waste  in  Its  own  operations.  By  purchas- 
ing more  fuel-efficient  equipment,  the 
county  cut  the  fuel  consumption  in  Its 
automobUe  fleet  by  37  percent  between 
1972  and  1978.  During  1977.  the  county 
implemented  conservation  measures  In 
Its  buildings  which  reduced  electricity 


consumption  by  20  percent.  Governor 
Rockefeller  has  implemented  similar 
measures  in  the  West  Virginia  State  Cap- 
itol complex  which  have  resulted  in  a 
13  percent  and  47  percent  decrease  in 
electricity  and  gas  consumption  respec- 
tively. 

The  city  of  Davis.  Calif.,  has  focused 
its  efforts  on  the  residential  sector.  In 
1975,  the  city  passed  an  energj'-conserv- 
ing  code  for  residential  construction  and 
since  that  time  the  use  of  electricity 
and  natural  g£is  in  Davis  homes  has 
dropped  by  18  percent.  This  reduction 
is  particularly  impressive  when  one  con- 
siders that  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  city's  homes  have  been  built  since 
the  code  went  into  effect.  Local  residents 
attribute  much  of  this  savings  to  volun- 
tary actions  taken  by  Davis  residents 
whose  awareness  of  the  energy  problem 
was  increased  by  the  discussions  preced- 
ing the  codes  adoption. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  the  city  of  Car- 
bondale  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois  has 
retrofitted  its  water  treatment  plant  with 
energy  saving  equipment  which  wUl  save 
sufficient  energy  to  pay  for  itself  in  14 
months.  Carbondale  is  also  embarking 
on  efforts  to  encourage  carpooling.  van- 
pooling  and  bicychng.  These  are  only  a 
few  of  the  examples  of  .steps  being  taken 
by  communities  across  the  country. 

Undoubtedly,  other  localities  could 
achieve  similar  success  in  conserving  en- 
ergy. There  is  a  large  reserve  of  local 
knowledge  that  could  lead  to  even  great- 
er conservation  efforts  if  the  proper  sup- 
port was  given.  The  Federal  Government 
can  play  an  important  role  in  supporting 
these  activities  and  allowing  communi- 
ties to  develop  conservation  projects 
suited  to  their  own  local  conditions. 

Recognizing  the  potential  for  energy 
conservation  at  the  local  level.  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  95th  Congress 
and  again  last  year  to  enhance  cooper- 
ation among  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  for  energy  conservation. 
My  legislation  included  a  dem.onstration 
grant  program,  a  technical  assistance 
program  and  an  energy  reference  center 
to  promote  conservation  projects  at  the 
community  level. 

The  Community  Energy  Act  being  in- 
troduced today  builds  upon  my  earlier 
concept  and  includes  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  my  earlier  measures.  The  Com- 
munity Energy  Act  will  create  a  com- 
munity energy  block  grant  program  and 
a  community  energj'  project  grant  pro- 
gram to  promote  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resource  activities.  This 
bill  also  creates  a  National  Community 
Energy  Reference  Center  to  provide 
technical  assistance  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  these  local  activities. 
This  center  will  also  serve  the  important 
function  of  a  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion on  the  activities  of  communities 
which  have  undertaken  conservation  and 
renewable  resource  programs  thereby  al- 
lowing localities  to  share  and  learn  from 
the  experiences  of  similar  communities. 
This  is  a  very  important  provision  of  the 
Community  Energy  Act. 

I  take  pride  in  joining  Senator  Tson- 
G.As  and  Senator  Williams  in  introduc- 
ing this   legislation.   Intergovernmental 


partnership  and  cooperation  Is  neces- 
sary if  we.  as  a  nation,  are  to  reduce 
our  consumption  of  petroleum  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  Senate  col- 
leagues for  the  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Has  the  Senator  concluded  his  re- 
marks? 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  have. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGLETON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Missouri. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  406— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  EMERGENCY  CREDIT  AS- 
SISTANCE FOR  FARMERS 

Mr,  EAGLETON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
ExoN.  and  Mr.  McGtOvern)  submitted  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry: 

Senate.  Resolution  406 
Whereas  the  cost  of  producing  agricultural 
commodities  In  the  United  States  has  In- 
creased at  such  a  dramatic  rate  that  the 
economic  survival  of  the  Nation's  farmers  Is 
seriously  threatened 

Whereas  current  economic  conditions  In 
the  United  States  and  the  President's  sus- 
pension of  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
have  depressed  farm  commodity  prices  below 
the  actual  cost  of  producing  such  commodi- 
ties 

Whereas  the  President  in  his  economic 
policy  message  to  the  Nation  on  March  14. 
1980.  gave  a.5surances  that  the  credit  needs 
of  farmers  would  be  adequately  met: 

Whereas  the  financial  situation  of  farmers 
has  reached  the  critical  stage  because  the 
planting  season  has  arrived  and  they  are 
without  reasonable  credit  sources  to  finance 
the  production  of  their  1980  crops:  and 

Whereas  unless  credit  on  reasonable  terms 
and  conditions  Is  made  available  to  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  In  the  Immediate  future,  they 
will  be  unable  to  produce  the  food  aim  fiber 
supplies  upon  which  the  United  States  and 
many  other  countries  depend: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should— 

( 1 1  Immediately  formulate  and  carry  out 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  an  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram to  assist  farmers  In  meeting  the  cost  of 
producing  their  1980  crops; 

'■'l  make  loans  under  such  program  at  a 
rate  of  Interest  not  greater  than  13  percent 
and  accept  the  1980  crops  of  the  borrowers  as 
security  for  such  loans;  and 

i:^>  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines additional  legislation  Is  necessary  to 
'-arrv  out  such  an  emergency  loan  program, 
report  such  determination  to  the  Congress 
'vtrhin  10  days  after  the  date  on  which  this 
msohitlon  Is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate  to- 
't"r'^pr  with  such  recommendations  for  leg- 
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islation  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  the 
emergency  loan  assistance  needed  by  the 
Nation's  farmers. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  these  are  tough  times 
economically. 

No  segment  of  our  economy  has  es- 
caped the  ravages  of  Inflation  or  the  pain 
of  galloping  energy  prices.  But  In  no  sec- 
tor has  that  pain  been  more  intense,  and 
in  no  sector  posed  a  greater  threat  to 
our  very  survival,  as  in  the  agricultural 
sector. 

Today's  farm  picture  Is  deplorable. 
Prices  are  in  the  basement.  Costs  are  In 
the  attic.  Credit  either  is  unavailable,  or 
is  available  only  at  prohibitive  costs. 

To  many  Americans,  the  President's 
and  the  Federal  Reserve's  credit  policies 
have  come  to  look  like  fighting  inflation 
with  inflation,  and  to  most  people  that 
does  not  make  much  sense. 

It  makes  the  least  sense  on  the  farm, 
which  was  severely  depressed  econom- 
ically even  before  interest  rates  started 
to  skyrocket,  and  which  faces  economic 
disaster  now.  The  farmers  today  are 
caught  in  an  inexorable  squeeze.  The 
commodity  markets  will  not  return  them 
the  cost  of  production  when  they  sell 
last  year's  crop.  They  face  dramatic  In- 
creases in  their  basic  1980  production 
costs — Including  fuel,  fertilizer,  seed  and 
credit— which  threaten  to  keep  them 
from  even  planting  this  year's  crop. 
Their  local  bankers,  who  provide  the 
lions  share  of  farm  credit  In  States  like 
Missouri,  are  telling  them  that  money 
will  cost  at  least  50  percent  more  this 
year,  if  monev  is  available  at  all.  And. 
if  that  money  Is  available,  they  are  being 
told,  it  will  be  available  only  if  the  farm- 
ers have  the  Immediate  cash  flow  to  pay 
it  back. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  serious  sit- 
uation not  only  for  farmers,  but  also  for 
the  96  percent  of  us  not  involved  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber.  If  the 
farmers  cannot  get  the  credit  they  need 
right  now.  while  the  planting  season  Is 
upon  us.  they  will  be  forced  to  reduce 
their  planting,  to  reduce  their  use  of  ex- 
oensive  fertilizer  and  chemicals,  and 
therefore  to  reduce  tbelr  yields  signifi- 
cantly. 

Reduced  yields  will  quickly  Impact  on 
the  rest  of  our  economy,  both  in  the  form 
of  even  higher  food  rrices  here  at  home, 
and  an  even  bleaker  balance  of  trade 
picture  abroad. 

Because  of  this.  I  think  it  is  foolishlv. 
even  dangerously,  shortsighted  to  allow 
our  farmers  to  be  denied  the  credit  they 
need  in  the  name  of  fighting  inflation. 
The  resolution  I  am  Introducing  today 
encourages  the  administration  to  move 
immediately  to  implement  a  farm  pro- 
duction credit  program  which  will  make 
money  available  at  reasonable  rates.  I 
suggest  that  we  use  the  existing  com- 
moditv  loan  program  of  the  USDA's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corooration.  Farmers 
should  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  at  1 3 
percent,  the  current  USDA  rate  for  its 
commodity  loan  program,  using  their 
1980  crop  for  collateral.  Thev  should  be 
able  to  borrow  up  to  the  value  of  one- 


halt  of  their  normal  production,  with 
the  local  ASCS  determining  each  pro- 
ducer's normal  crop  acreage  and  his 
established  yield.  Ihe  use  of  these  funds 
should  be  Umited  strictly  to  production 
expenses — no  new  land  or  equipment. 
just  the  seed,  fuel.  fertiUzer  and  chem- 
icals necessar>'  to  grow  this  year's  crop. 
The  real  costs  of  this  proposal  will  be 
minimal,  since  participating  farmers  will 
repay  the  loans  with  interest. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  offer  this  sug- 
gestion as  a  panacea  for  the  problems  of 
American  agriculture.  Farmers  still  will 
have  to  deal  with  low  commodity  prices, 
with  the  weather,  and  with  all  of  the 
other  uncertainties  which  traditionally 
challenge  the  agribusinessman.  However, 
mv  proposal  at  least  will  give  the  farmer 
the  money  he  needs  to  grow  this  year  s 
crop,  and  it  also  may  instill  in  the  farm- 
er a  bit  of  new  confidence  in  his  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  respond  meaningfully 
and  expeditiously  to  farm  problems. 

I  believe  that  the  President  already 
possesses  sufficient  authoritv  to  carr>'  out 
this  proposal.  Should  the  administration 
decide  that  additional  legislative  author- 
ity is  needed.  I  call  upon  the  President 
to  forward  a  bill  to  Congress,  and  I 
pledge  to  make  its  quick  passage  my  top 
priority  In  any  event  I  must.  I  must  re- 
emphasize  the  urgencv  of  this  situation. 
The  President  must  act  decisively,  and 
h?  must  act  n^ht  now  Every  day  that  we 
wait  means  le-s  food  on  the  grocery 
shelves  and  more  red  ink  in  our  foreign 
trade  ledger.  The  growing  season  waits 
for  neither  President  nor  Congress.  This 
is  a  nroblem  we  mnst  deal  with  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  ask  that  the  time  be 
charged  to  whatever  time  I  have  remain- 
ing. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  -VITIATING  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR  STEVENS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Stevens,  that  the  order  for  his 
recognition  be  vitiated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  as  in  legislative 
session,  for  not  to  extend  beyond  30  min- 
utes, and  that  Senators  may  speak  there- 
in up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
realize  what  a  lough  job  we  have  in  try- 
ing to  allocate  in  a  fair  and  effective 
way  the  limited  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  among  the  many  programs 
and  functions  of  our  departments  and 
agencies. 

As  we  carry  on  this  budget  debate, 
there  is  one  special  area  of  concern  1 
would  like  to  mention  in  some  detail.  It 
is  the  important  role  vocational  edu- 
cation is  playing  in  my  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  throughout  our  Nation. 

I  recently  received  a  report  from  the 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Vocational 
and  Technical  Education  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Department  of  Education,  which 
amounts  to  a  compelling  argument  for 
continued  Federal  financial  supjwrt  of 
vocational  education.  I  agree  very 
strongly  with  this  fine  point  of  view. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  care- 
fully the  importance  of  this  program. 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
report  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

STATE/PEDEaAL    VOCATIONAL    PEOGmAMS    Of 
MissisaiPW— PUBLIC  Law  94-482 

Vocational  education  In  Mississippi  con- 
tinues its  mission  to  educate,  train  and  pro- 
vide guidance  for  all  persons  who  seek  to  de- 
velop the  knowledge,  skills  and  behavioral 
characteristics  necessary  for  successful  em- 
ployment In  occupations  that  do  not  require 
a  baccalaureate  or  higher  degree.  Latest  sta- 
tistics show  that  in  our  state  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  occupations  In  the  category 
of  not  requiring  a  college  degree.  These  sta- 
tistics Indicate  the  potential  for  training  and 
the  tremendous  responsibility  that  must  fall 
on  vocational  education  so  that  training 
needs  wlU  not  go  unmet. 

The  passage  of  the  1963  Vocational  Act 
provided  a  great  impetus  for  funding  voca- 
tional education,  not  only  In  Mississippi,  but 
on  a  nationwide  basis  Since  Implementation 
of  the  1963  Act  parallels  can  be  readily  Iden- 
tified that  show  Increases  In  per  capita  In- 
come of  Mlsslsslpplans  to  be  closely  related 
to  greatly  expanded  vocational  training  that 
was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  that  Act. 
Manufacturers  In  the  state  continue  to 
equate  Industrial  growth  with  the  expansion 
in  vocational  education  and  the  specialized 
training  that  has  been  provided  for  them 

After  passage  of  the  1963  vocational  legis- 
lation, the  State  of  Mississippi  received  about 
the  same  amount  of  federal  money  as  was 
being  appropriated  from  state  and  local 
funds,  providing  about  a  50-60  match  be- 
tween federal  funds  and  state  and  local 
funds  That  match  has  steadily  decreased 
over  the  years  until  we  now  are  experiencing 
about  a  12-1  match,  that  Is  we  provide  about 
12  times  as  much  sute  and  local  funds  as 
federal  funds  Yet  the  re>:ponslbllltles  placed 
on  vocational  education  continue  to  escalate, 
so  that  proposing  cuts  in  federal  allocations 
at  this  time  would  seem  to  be  neglecting  the 
responsibilities  that  have  already  been 
established 

Vocational  education  In  Mississippi  con- 
sists basically  of  an  admlnlstratl'-e  unit  com- 
posed of  a  director,  four  asslstunt  directors 
and  two  staff  positions  There  are  four  basic 
units  In  the  organizations,  each  performing 
duties  and  responsibilities  related  to  efficient 
operation  of  vocational  programs,  while  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  and  consultative 
services  to  the  4400  vocational  programs 
throughout  the  state  'Presently  the  Voca- 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


sector  labor  relations.  Rather.  Mr.  Nash 
first  entered  the  Government  as  an  as- 
sociate solicitor   in   the  Labor   Depart- 


ence  that  is  likely  to  develop  a  finely 
honed  understanding  of  the  basic,  un- 
derlying purpose  of  the  law — protectlcm 
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tlonal-Technical  Division  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education  Is  made  up  of  96 
administrative  and  clerical  positions,  and  13 
positions  funded  through  the  Mississippi 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  a 
state  allocation  to  vocational  education  for 
providing  training  to  underemployed  and 
unemployed  adults  In  Mississippi  Of  the  109 
positions,  there  are  46  clerical-secretarial  and 
63  administrative  positions  There  are  15 
blacks  on  the  staff  and  62  females  These 
figures  represent  an  approximate  8  percent 
decrease  In  total  staff  since  1970.  while  dur- 
ing the  same  period  the  number  of  vocational 
programs  in  the  state  has  doubled. 

The  Vocational-Technical  Division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Education  provides  the 
technical  and  consultative  services  In  many 
different  facets  of  vocational  education 
throughout  the  state  These  services  Include 
adrrlnistratlon.  budgeting  and  accounting, 
equipment  utilization,  program  supervision 
planning,  evaluation,  teacher  training,  pub- 
lic relations,  research,  curriculum  develop- 
ment construction  of  facilities,  industrial 
training  for  new  and  expanding  industries. 
career  education  counseling  and  student  ac- 
tivities There  Is  a  well  qualified  and  efficient 
clerical  staff  to  support  these  activities. 

Presently  vocational  education  activities 
are  carried  on  In  95  comprehensive  vocational 
centers.  28  of  these  centers  being  located 
in  the  junior  colleges,  and  67  In  secondary 
or  high  school  settines  Every  school  district 
within  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  some  type 
of  vocational  training  available  to  Its 
students 

Vocational  training  in  Mississippi  Is  offered 
In  the  areas  of  Agriculture.  Distributive  Edu- 
cation. Health.  Home  Economics.  Business 
and  Office  Occupations.  Technical,  and  Trade 
and  Ind  istrlai  Occupations  In  addition  to 
these  general  areas,  there  are  specialty  pro- 
grams such  as  Industrial  Arts  Group  Guid- 
ance. Remedial  and  Cooperative  Education. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  students  who 
are  disadvantaged  or  handicapped  Total  en- 
rollment in  vocational  education  In  Missis- 
sippi will  approach  185.000  in  1980  Of  this 
number  approximately  25.000  wll!  complete 
training  requirements  and  be  ready  to  enter 
productivity  In  the  Job  market  during  the 
year 

Cooperative  education  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to  receive  valuable  "on 
the  Job"  training  experience  while  continu- 
ing to  complete  academic  requirements  in 
high  school  These  students  are  employed 
part-time  in  a  local  business  and  attend  reg- 
ular classes  during  the  remainder  of  the 
day  They  receive  units  of  credit  toward  high 
school  graduation  for  successful  Job  activi- 
ties In  October  of  1979.  a  statewide  survey 
showed  that  cooperative  education  students 
earned  slightly  over  one  million  dollars  for 
the  month  of  October  Based  on  this  survey 
cooperation  education  studenu  will  earn 
nine  million  dollars  during  the  1979-80 
school  year  These  students  are  contributing 
'o  the  states  economy  while  preparing  for 
marketable  careers  through  vocational  edu- 
cation Also,  since  the  students'  laboratory 
Is  in  the  places  of  business  there  Is  no  need 
for  a  large  Investment  In  equipment  bv  the 
school 

Training  In  high  school  vocational  centers 
is  offered  on  3-hour  blocks,  one  group  of  stu- 
dents coming  m  for  a  block  of  Instruction 
auring  the  morning,  and  another  group  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  The  Junior  colleges  offer 
STn  '*''  J°=«lonal  and  technical  pro- 
grams Ir.  Which  the  student  spends  the  en- 
tire school  day  in  a  training  situation  until 
into  thrl''"  '-'''  "^^^^«»^  hours  to  ente 
Irained      °='"P*^'°"    f"-"   '^hlch    they   have 

of?he  Sta^'tP  ;f°<^*"°"«:  Education  Section 
cation.,  -^v^P^"'"^"*  °f  Education  Vo- 
cational-Technical Division,  currently  offers 

tH»"i"/./^2£I^-^  ^°  ^-P'oved  adults' a°cros" 


the  state    Training  programs 


are  currently 


being  offered  to  adults  employed  by  a  variety 
of  new  and  existing  Industries. 

Adult  vocational  education  classes  are  of- 
fered In  a  wide  variety  of  occupations 
through  industry,  local  school  districts  and 
secondary  and  post  secondary  vocational  fa- 
cilities. Adult  vocational  classes  are  designed 
to  meet  specific  employment  needs  of  Indus- 
try, to  upgrade  skills  for  adults  already  em- 
ployed, and  to  prepare  Individuals  for  entry- 
level  employment. 

The  Increasing  technological  complica- 
tions of  the  world  of  work  constantly  threat- 
en employed  persons  at  all  levels.  With  new 
Industry  moving  Into  the  state,  with  the 
expansion  of  existing  Industry,  and  with 
emerging  occupations,  there  Is  an  Increasing 
demand  for  adult  vocational  programs 
throughout  the  state. 

INDUSTniAL    TRAINING 

The  Industrial  Training  Unit  Is  a  relative- 
ly new  addition  to  the  Industrial  Services 
and  Special  Projects  Section.  This  unit  con- 
ducts special  short-term  programs  for  In- 
dustry and  other  private  enterprises  Pro- 
grams are  conducted  by  contract  with  local 
Junior  colleges,  using  public  training  facili- 
ties or  facilities  provided  by  the  Industry 
Both  start-up  and  in-plant  supplementary 
and   preparatory  programs  are   provided. 

During  1979  programs  of  this  nature 
were  provided  for  45  companies,  with  per- 
sons enrolled  Of  that  number  3525  com- 
pleted program  requirements  for  a  93  per- 
cent completion  rate.  The  cost  per  student 
was  only  S103.80. 

Adult  vocational  education  Is  an  orga- 
nized sequence  of  learning  for  an  Individual 
so  that  predetermined  or  developed  learn- 
ing objectives  are  pursued. 

Individuals  Involved  are  those  considered 
adults  by  virtue  of  age  social  role,  and  the 
opportunity  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Adult  vocational  education  may  be  for 
credit  In  high  school,  beyond  high  school, 
or  for  no  credit.  It  may  be  self-paced  or 
imposed  formal  or  Informal:  and.  also.  It 
may  attempt  to  reach  Individuals  or  groups 
of  Individuals. 

Adult  vocational  programs  are  fort  (1) 
persons  who  have  already  entered  Into  the 
labor  market.  (2)  persons  who  are  unem- 
ployed, or  persons  who  have  completed  or 
left  high  school  and  who  are  enrolled  in 
organized  programs  of  study  for  which 
credit  Is  not  given  toward  an  Associate  or 
other  degree. 

Adult  vocational  education  program-s 
mean,  "organized  education  programs  which 
are  directly  related  to  the  preparation  of 
individual  for  paid  or  unpaid  employment 
or  for  additional  preparation  upgrading  and 
retraining  for  a  career  requiring  other  than 
a  Baccalaureate  or  Advanced  degree." 

TTPES    OF    ADtTLT    VOCATIONAL    PROGRAMS 

Adult  Preparatory  (part-time  study)  This 
Is  a  program  designed  to  provide  training 
for  persons  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market,  or  are  unemployed  but  need 
retraining  in  preparing  for  a  new  occupa- 
tion. 

Adult  Supplementary  (part-time  study). 
This  program  is  designed  to  provide  train- 
ing for  persons  who  have  already  entered 
the  labor  market  and  need  training  to  be 
updated  to  achieve  stability  or  advance- 
ment In  their  current  employment. 

ADULT    APPRENTICESHIP    PROGRAMS 

Where  needs  exist  and  funds  are  available, 
the  local  schools  shall,  under  the  super- 
vision Of  the  State  Vocational  Education  Di- 
vision, offer  Instruction  for  apprenticeship 
programs.  Where  such  Instruction  Is  of- 
fered, the  following  assurances  shall  be 
met: 

a.  The  vocational  training  Is  supplemen- 
tal to  the  on-the-job  training  experience 
of  the  apprentice. 

b.  The  worker  Involved  in  the  apprentlce- 
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able  occupation  must  be  at  least  16  years 
of  age.  except  where  a  higher  minimum  age 
standard  is  otherwise  fixed  by  law. 

c.  The  apprenticeship  training  agreement 
must  specify  a  given  length  of  planned  work- 
experience  training  through  employment  on- 
the-job  which  Is  supplemented  by  related 
instruction. 

Q.  The  skill  trade  must  possess  all  of  the 
following  characteristics: 

1.  It  Is  customarily  learned  In  a  practical 
way  through  training  and  work  on-the-job. 

2.  It  is  clearly  Identified  and  commonly 
recognized  throughout  an  industry. 

3.  It  Involves  manual,  mechanical,  and 
technical  skills  and  knowledge. 

e.  In  MlssLsslppl.  all  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams and  apprentices  are  registered  and 
trained  according  to  the  standards  of  ap- 
prenticeship programs  as  outlined  In  29  CFB 
Part  29  (Department  of  Labor  Apprentice- 
ship Programs) 

Vocational  programs  are  offered  in  two  of 
the  correctional  institutions  In  the  state: 
Oakley  Training  School  and  Parchman  Peni- 
tentiary. In  addition  vocational  training  Is 
offered  In  special  Institutions  such  as  the 
Mississippi  School  for  Deaf.  Mississippi 
School  for  the  Blind,  as  well  as  cooperating 
with  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Division 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education  to 
assist  students  requiring  special  training. 

TTie  Vocational -Technical  Division  enjoys 
a  high  degree  of  cooperation  with  other  state 
agencies,  such  as  the  Mississippi  Employment 
Sen'lce.  Mississippi  Economic  Development 
Board,  the  Governor's  Office  of  Job  Develop- 
ment and  Training  and  several  others 

The  State  Occupational  Information  Co- 
ordinating Committee  provides  valuable  data 
coordinating  activities  enabling  the  Voca- 
tional Division  to  utilize  enrollments  and 
training  needs  Information  across  Mississippi 
so  that  programs  are  relevant  to  the  economy 
of  various  areas  of  Mississippi. 

The  Mississippi  State  Advisory  Council  for 
Vocational  Education  is  composed  of  a  cross 
section  of  Mlssisslppians  who  supply  valuable 
advice  and  guidance  in  operation  of  total 
vocational  programs  In  our  state. 

Vocational  education  continues  to  meet 
the  needs  of  Mlssisslppians  who  need  train- 
ing or  retraining  to  make  themselves  produc- 
tive citizens  Through  the  efforts  of  a  Na- 
tional Congress,  funds  have  been  made  avail- 
able that  have  provided  a  tremendous  assist- 
ance to  the  state  In  helping  vocational  edu- 
cation continue  to  grow  and  expand  a  viable 
economy  that  benefits  the  entire  state  Even 
though  productivity  fell  in  the  United  States 
during  1979,  In  Mississippi  it  continues  to 
rise  We  believe  vocational  education  is  a 
major  contributor  to  that  trend. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


NOMINATION   OF  WILLIAM  A. 
LUBBERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Mr  William  Lubbers, 
of  Maryland,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Nomination  of  William  A.  Lubbers,  of 
Maryland  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimou.=  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorun:  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE  SIDING  OFFICER  .Mr.  Hef- 
t,iN) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  open  the  second  day  of  the 
Senate's  deliberations  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Lubbers  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  to  say  this 
morning  that  is  different  from  the  state- 
ments I  made  yesterday.  In  fact,  the  is- 
sues raised  by  opponents  of  this  nomina- 
tion during  yesterday's  deliberations  are 
the  same  issues  that  were  raised  during 
the  committee's  deliberations  on  this 
nomination,  and  the  same  arguments  I 
responded  to  in  my  statements  yester- 
day. 

These  arguments  were  not  convincing 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources,  and  I  know  they  will  not  be 
convincing  to  the  Senate,  in  fact,  each 
time  the  arguments  are  stated,  their  in- 
herent weakness  becomes  more  apparent. 
There  is.  simply,  no  substance  or  merit 
to  the  opposition  to  this  appointment. 

Rather  than  reiterate  all  the  flaw's  in 
the  arguments  made  yesterday.  I  simply 
want  to  mention  one  or  two  that  bear 
emphasis:  and  then  I  want  to  clarify  a 
few  factual  matters  that  were  stated  in- 
correctly by  opponents  of  this  nomina- 
tion yesterday. 

One  point  that  has  become  very  clear 
is  that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  receiving  equal 
treatment.  He  is  not  being  judged  by  the 
same  standards  that  have  been  used  to 
judge  other  nominees  to  the  position  of 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board. 

For  example,  when  Peter  Nash  was 
nominated  to  be  General  Counsel  in 
1971,  his  nomination  was  not  contested. 
The  committee  carefully  reviewed  his 
credentials  and  his  competence,  and  we 
found  that  he  was  a  competent  labor 
lawyer  and  was  a  man  of  integrity.  With 
his  basic  competence  and  int€grity  es- 
tablished as  a  matter  of  record,  there 
was  no  serious  question  that  we  would 
accept  the  choice  of  the  President  in 
filling  thi.-;  position. 

It  is  worth  noting,  also,  that  neither 
the  AFL/-CIO  nor  other  labor  organiza- 
tions attempted  to  drum  up  opposition 
to  Mr.  Nash,  despite  the  fact  that  his 
private  practice  experience  had  been 
entirely  as  a  management  representa- 
tive. 

Of  course,  that  may  have  been  because 
Mr,  Nash,  in  fact,  had  relatively  little 
experience  m  collecuve  bargaining  law. 
He  had  been  a  member  of  a  firm  in 
Rochester.  N.Y..  for  about  7  years,  dur- 
ing which  he  had  practiced  law  in  a 
variety  of  areas  of  concern  to  labor  re- 
lations. One  of  those  areas  of  the  law 
was.  of  course,  collective  bargaining.  But 
he  did  not  concentrate  on  that  area  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  areas  of  practice. 
Indeed,  when  Mr.  Nash  came  into  the 
Government,  it  was  not  to  work  with 
the  Federal  law  that  regulates  private 


sector  labor  relations.  Rather,  Mr.  Nash 
first  entered  the  Government  as  an  as- 
sociate solicitor  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment, dealing  with  the  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  Executive  order  that 
is  applicable  to  Government  contractors 
and  With  the  Executive  order  that  regu- 
lates Federal  agency  labor  relations. 

Mr.  Nash's  successor,  John  Irving,  is 
another  illustration  of  this  point.  As  a 
Republican  nominee  facing  confirma- 
tion proceedings  in  a  Democratic  Sen- 
ate, he  'A'as  not  s'abjected  to  the  kind  of 
highly  partisan  attack  that  is  being 
moimted  against  Mr.  Lubbers. 

At  the  time  Mr.  Irving  was  nominated, 
we  could  have  made  much  of  the  issue  of 
experience,  as  is  being  done  with  regard 
to  Mr.  Lubbers.  Mr.  Irving  had  far.  far 
less  labor  relations  experience  than 
Mr.  Lubbers  when  he  was  nominated  to 
be  General  Counsel. 

For  example,  Mr.  Lubbers  is  criti- 
cized for  never  having  practiced  law  as  a 
partisan  of  either  management  or  labor. 
Mr.  Irving  had  never  practiced  collective 
bargaining  law  at  all.  except  for  5  years 
at  the  board,  where  he  served  in  various 
positions. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Irving  himself  has  ex- 
pressed disagreement  with  the  argument 
that  experience  in  private  practice  is 
important  for  a  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  a  recent  interview  with  the  Bureau 
of  National  Affairs'  daily  labor  report. 
Mr.  Irving  was  asked  'whether  he  re- 
garded experience  outside  of  govern- 
ment as  a  prerequisite  to  selection  of  a 
new  General  Counsel."  Mr.  Irving  re- 
plied : 

I  can't  very  well  say  that  experience  out- 
side of  government  Is  necessary  to  be  the 
General  Counsel,  particularly  inasmuch  as 
I've  never  had  any  experience  outside  of 
government. 

Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  Nash  shared  Mr.  Irving's  view  that 
private  practice  was  unnecessary,  be- 
cause Mr.  Nash  chose  Mr.  Irving  to  be 
his  deputy,  with  full  authority  to  act  in 
place  of  the  General  Counsel,  despite 
this  supposed  lack  of  experience. 

Of  course,  it  would  not  do  to  merely 
state  this  argument  in  the  negative.  The 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Lubbers'  experience  at 
the  Board  has  been  the  best  possible 
training  to  be  General  Counsel.  This 
is  a  point  that  we  well  established  in 
yesterday's  discussion.  But  I  shall  add 
just  one  additional  quotation  from  the 
committee's  hearing  record.  Prof. 
Thomas  Christensen  had  this  to  say  on 
the  issue  of  experience: 

Certainly  no  question  could  be  raised  as 
to  his  extensive  experience  and  training  in 
the  administration  of  the  act;  few  possess 
Us  equal. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Act  is  to  protect 
the  rights  of  employees.  It  is  not  to 
foster  the  institutional  interests  of 
either  management  or  labor.  Experience 
as  a  partisan  advocate  of  the  interests 
of  either  management  or  labor — the  ex- 
perience that  opponents  of  the  nominee 
say  he  lacks — is  not  the  kind  of  experi- 


ence that  is  likely  to  develop  a  finely 
honed  understanding  of  the  basic,  im- 
derlying  purpose  of  the  law — protection 
of  employees'  rights. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  record  shows 
conclusively  that  Mr  Lubbers  has  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  mterests 
of  both  management  and  labor  under 
our  labor  relations  law 

As  was  pointed  out  by  former  Board 
Chairman  McCulloch,  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
had  involvement  with  1.500  to  2.000  labor 
law  cases  during  his  service  as  staff 
coimsel.  supervisory  staff  counsel,  and 
deputy  chief  counsel  to  Mr.  Panning, 
as  contrasted  with  the  40  or  50  cases  that 
Mr.  Miller  said  he  had  as  a  lawyer  in  pri- 
vate practice  before  he  became  Board 
Chairman. 

And  former  General  Counsel  Nash  has 
pronounced  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be  "a  superb 
lawyer."  So  my  question  to  the  opponents 
of  this  nomination  is  a  simple  one — how 
can  an  admittedly  superb  lawyer  with 
experience  in  1,500  to  2,000  labor  law 
cases  be  accused  of  not  having  the  cre- 
dentials to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  forsake  this 
devisive  and  rhetorical  opposition  to  this 
nomination.  It  is  baseless,  and  it  can 
only  serve  to  exacerbate  the  unfortunate 
strain  which  already  exists  in  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  country. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  clarify  several 
small  factual  points  that  were  made  yes- 
terday by  opponents  of  the  nomination. 

First,  as  I  have  said,  the  General  Coun- 
sel is  nominated  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
not  a  term  of  5  years,  as  was  stated  by 
someone  in  the  debate  yesterday. 

Secondly,  it  was  asserted  that  Board 
Chairman  John  Fanning  has  indicated 
that  he  would  resign  if  William  Lubbers 
is  not  confirmed  as  General  Counsel  This 
is  an  unfounded  statement,  and  Chair- 
man Fanning  flatly  denied  it. 

,\s  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  asked  at 
our  hearings,  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
this  question: 

In  benefit  to  you.  you  did  say  that  you 
felt  that  It  could  harm  Mr.  Lubbers"  career. 
I  do  not  share  your  viewpoint  on  that:  but  I 
could  see  why  you  might  feel  that  way.  Are 
there  any  other  personal  reasons  why  you 
feel  this  is  so?  This  must  occur  or  you  are  not 
going  to  remain  on  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board?" 

Mr.  Fanning  responded: 
I  never  said  that.  sir. 

In  further  explanation  of  his  views, 
Mr.  Farming  stated: 

1  would  hate  to  think — and  I  may  be  mis- 
Judging  their  questions — but  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  anyone  who  has  given  honor- 
able service  to  the  agency  would  be  disquali- 
fied from  aspiring  to  a  higher  jKJsitlon  in  the 
agency  Ijecause  of  their  association  with  me 
I  would  feel  as  though  I  had  blighted  his  or 
her  career:  that  is  all. 

On  this  point,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  I  share  Chairman  Fanning  s  shock 
and  sadness  that  a  long  record  of  excel- 
lence in  public  service  could  be  used  as 
an  argument  against  appointment  to 
higher  public  office.  I  would  hate  to  think 
that  this  body  would,  in  effect,  tell  every 
civil  servant  that  no  matter  how  well 
they  serve,  no  matter  how  unanimous  is 
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the  view  that  they  are  highly  competent 
and  have  high  integrity,  that  their  serv- 
ice will  disqualify  them  for  higher  oCBce 


tremendous  power  over  management  and 
labor  in  the  Investigation  and  prosecution  of 
unfair  labor  practices  charges.  Because  his 
decision    is    unrevlewnhip     his   fnliiiro    m   in- 


area  in  which  there  is  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence, to  say  the  least. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the 
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the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  in   1947 
and  finally  the  current  status  of  fiinc- 


The  problem  of  coordination  derives 
largely  from  the  dual  functions  of  the  Board 
nroner      Of     necessity     anv     administrative 


vision.  Moreover,  the  stimulation  of  the 
review  attorneys  by  a  speedier  handling 
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the  view  that  they  are  highly  competent 
and  have  high  integrity,  that  their  serv- 
ice will  disqualify  them  for  higher  ofBce 
in  their  chosen  field  of  specialization. 

Finally,  to  clarify  one  additional 
factual  point,  I  observe  that  it  was 
former  Board  Chairman  Betty  Murphy 
who  recommended  to  Bill  Lubbers  that 
he  be  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
Executive  Secretary.  Again,  the  selection 
of  Bill  Lubbers  was  a  question  of  the 
merit  of  the  candidate.  The  Executive 
Secretary  position  is  a  competitive  serv- 
ice position.  The  candidates  were  rated 
by  an  intra-agency  panel.  Bill  Lubbers 
received  the  highest  rating,  and  was  sub- 
sequently selected  by  a  vote  of  4  of  5  of 
the  Board  members,  including  the  two 
Republican  members  Murphy  and  Jen- 
kins. He  was  not.  as  suggested  yesterday, 
appointed  to  the  position  by  Chairman 
Panning. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  clarifica- 
tions, I  hope  the  record  will  be  read  with 
greater  understanding  in  the  search  for 
judgment  on  the  issue  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Lubbers  to  be  General 
Counsel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  usual  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  not  be  considered 
a  second  soeech  on  this  issue 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
pleasure  this  morning  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  on  the  nomination  confirmation 
of  William  A.  Lubbers  to  be  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

I  have  appreciated  the  opening  com- 
ments In  this  day's  session  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Hu- 
man Resources  Committee,  who  has  set 
forth  the  case  once  again  for  Mr.  Lub- 
bers. I  shall  speak  in  opposition  to  that 
nomination. 

In  partial  response  to  two  comments 
made  In  the  debate  thus  far  this  morn- 
ing. I  cite  a  newsletter  which  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  This  par- 
ticular issue  is  Action  Call  of  January 
11,  1980,  in  which  the  statement  is  made 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  regard  to  former  na- 
tional member  Betty  Southard  Murphy, 
and  I  quote: 

SIDE  ETFECT:    MtTRPHY  RESIGNS  NUIB  SEAT 

Despite  support  from  business  and  unions. 
Republican  NLRB  member  Betty  Southard 
Murphy  was  forced  to  resign  when  the  White 
House  refused  to  nominate  her  for  a  new 
term  unless  Lubbers  was  confirmed  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Murphy  resigned  rather  than 
become  a  "political  hostage"  la  the  Lubbers' 
conflrmatlon  battle. 

Thus,  also  at  stake  Is  the  appointment  of 
a  suitable  Republican  to  the  vacant  NLRB 
seat.  A  union  victory  in  the  Lubbers'  issue 
puta  organized  labor  in  a  position  of  strength. 
Increasing  its  clout  in  the  naming  of  Mur- 
phy's replacement.  Thus.  It  becomes  more  Im- 
portant to  block  Lubbers'  conflrmatlon  to  a 
4-year  term. 

WHY  IS  THIS  AI»POINTMEITT  SO  IMPORTANT? 

The  NLRB's  General  Counsel  Is  not  sim- 
ply another  government  lawyer.     He  wields 


tremendous  power  over  management  and 
labor  In  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
unfair  labor  practices  charges  Because  his 
decision  Is  unreviewable,  his  failure  to  In- 
vestigate or  file  a  complaint  in  an  unfair 
labor  practice  case  leaves  the  aggrieved  party 
with  no  legal  recourse.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
a  complaint  is  issued  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel on  the  basis  of  a  frivolous  charge,  need- 
less harassment  results.  Finally.  If  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  deliberately  delays  his  decision, 
he  may  as  a  practical  matter  affect  substan- 
tive rights. 

For  example,  if  a  union  Is  illegally  picket- 
ing business  property,  the  employer  should 
have  confidence  that  the  General  Counsel  will 
Impartially  Investigate  and  prosecute  unfair 
labor  practice  charges,  and  do  so  In  a  timely 
fashion.  Or,  If  a  union  brings  frivolous 
charges  before  the  General  Counsel,  an  em- 
ployer has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will  r.ct 
be  harassed  by  unnecessary  prosecution  of 
such  charges.  In  short,  management  needs  to 
have  confidence  that  the  General  Counsel 
will  be  fair  and  Impartial  as  the  "public" 
prosecutor  of  unfair  labor  practices. 

It  Is  essential,  therefore,  that  the  General 
Counsel  be  Independent,  impartial,  and 
experienced. 

WHY  IS  LUBBERS  UNQCALIFIED? 

Lubbers  lacks  the  Independence,  imparti- 
ality, and  experience  necessary  for  the  Job. 

Independence?  For  twenty  years,  Lubbers 
served  on  the  staff  of  present  NLRB  Chair- 
man John  Panning.  During  that  time  he 
helped  write  many  of  the  pro-union  decisions 
Issued  by  Fanning  and  the  NLRB.  Prior  to 
that,  Lubbers  served  for  six  years  on  the  staff 
of  former  NLRB  member  Abe  Murdock.  A 
total  of  twenty-six  years  on  the  staff  of  an 
NLRB  member — and  now  he  Is  expected  to 
be  "Independent  "  from  NLRB  members? 

Impartiality?  Mr.  Lubbers  has  helped  write 
decisions  for  one  of  the  most  pro-union  mem- 
bers of  the  NLRB — John  Fanning  Lubbers 
acknowledges  offering  "technical  assistance" 
to  union  leaders  during  the  labor  law  "re- 
form" fight  last  year,  even  though  as  an 
NLRB  employee  he  should  have  remained 
neutral.  It  Is  interesting  to  note  that,  early 
in  his  career.  Lubbers  was  employed  as  an 
organizer  for  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County,  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AFSCME).  And  now  he  Is  expected  to  be 
impartial? 

Experience?  'With  the  exception  of  his 
AFSCME  employment.  Lubbers  has  spent  his 
entire  career  in  Washington  with  the  NLRB. 
writing  decisions  from  case  files  He  has  no 
"hands  on"  experience.  He  has  never  been 
responsible  for  administering  a  huge  staff. 
spread  out  around  the  country.  And  now  he  Is 
expected  to  be  "experienced"  enough  to  ad- 
minister the  NLRB's  thirty-three  regional 
offices? 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  these  basic 
problems  with  the  nomination.  Much  has 
been  said  about  them,  and  much  more 
will  be  said  during  the  cour.se  of  this  de- 
bate. But  it  is  very  difficult,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  commonsense.  to  make  a  case  for 
independence  of  this  nominee. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  make  a  case 
for  impartiality  of  this  nominee.  The 
experience  of  the  nominee  is  not  of  the 
sort  that  is  relevant  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  office  he  seeks.  'Very  clearly, 
the  battle  lines  have  been  drawn  on  this 
nomination  because  the  nominee  does 
not  have  the  confidence  of  labor  and 
management  in  this  country.  He  does 
not  have  the  confidence  at  all  of  a  broad 
spectrum  of  persons  who  are  interested 
in  these  issues.  Yet,  he  is  being  nominat- 
ed  to  wield  enormous  authority  in  an 


area  in  which  there  is  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence, to  say  the  least. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  the 
communications  that  have  come  to  me 
and  to  my  colleagues  have  been  from 
labor  unions  favoring  the  nominee,  and 
from  businesses  opposing  the  nominee. 
There  is  an  absolute  polarization  of  this 
nomination,  and  for  good  reason. 

The  positions  of  Mr.  Lubbers,  his  ex- 
perience, and  his  ties  are  so  well  known 
and  so  manifest  that  almost  no  one  has 
any  confidence  that  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  impartiality,  of  Judicious  proce- 
dure, in  this  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  very  important, 
at  the  outset,  to  ponder,  as  part  of  this 
debate,  why  such  a  nomination  would  be 
made,  why  it  would  be  persisted  with. 
Clearly,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  making  an  interim  appoint- 
ment after  the  nomination  of  Lubbers 
ran  into  trouble  last  December,  has  the 
best  of  all  worlds.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  in  the 
process  of  acting  now,  infiuencing  labor 
law  as  he  proceeds.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  in  the  event  this  President  and  thisj 
administration  are  not  successful  at  the 
polls  in  1980,  the  whole  question  might 
literally  be  resolved  as  the  whole  lot 
went  out  of  office.  But  the  President  has 
persisted.  He  wants  4  more  years — a 
process  of  literally  infiuencing  labor  law 
by  an  enormous  tilt,  acknowledged  by 
both  sides  of  the  issues,  not  for  just  this 
year,  not  for  an  interim  appointment, 
but  for  4  years  to  come.  This  is  intol- 
erable, and  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
debate  goes  on — simply  because  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  simple  process  of  a 
Government  lawyer  seeking  a  nomina- 
tion. We  are  talking  about  an  enormous 
change  in  the  course  of  law,  without  the 
law  being  enacted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  or  through  confer- 
ence of  th?  two  branches. 

Many  of  us  have  had  this  experience 
during  the  labor  law  reform  debate, 
talking  about  change  that  might  or 
might  not  be  useful,  but  most  of  us  are 
not  prepared  to  see  that  occur  through 
making  decisions  for  4  years  without 
having  a  debate  on  the  floor.  That  is 
why  the  debate  persists.  I  think  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  why  the  debate  persists. 

I  want  to  take  advantage  of  having 
the  floor  this  morning  to  be  on  record 
on  one  of  the  important  philosophical 
points  of  this  debate:  that  we  should 
discuss  the  history  of  the  separation  of 
functions  of  the  General  Counsel's  office 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  the  separation  that  exists  today,  as 
it  has  evolved  through  the  history  of 
labor  law.  I  shall  read  extensively  about 
this  history  of  separation,  so  that  all 
Members  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
argument. 

In  only  3  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  first  law  governing  labor  relations, 
the  Wagner  Act  of  1935,  a  special  com- 
mittee was  established  to  study  splitting 
these  functions  or  duties  Initially  as- 
signed to  one  agency.  Some  of  the  prob- 
lems under  the  first  legislation  are  high- 
lighted before  actual  testimony  is 
quoted. 

The  train  of  thoughts  from  1938  when 
the  Smith  committee  undertook  a  study 
of  the  Wagner  Act  until  the  passage  of 
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the  Taft-Hartley  amendments  in  1947 
and  finally  the  current  status  of  func- 
tions is  established.  As  can  be  readily 
determined,  problems  of  maintaining 
the  functions  of  judge,  jury,  and  prose- 
cutor in  one  office  appeared  quickly.  The 
testimony  cited  in  this  report  contaixis 
opinions  gathered  from  a  wide  cross- 
section  of  both  labor  and  management. 
Both  sides  conceded  the  unfairness  of 
the  initial  structure. 

After  the  historical  perspective,  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  current  operation 
of  the  General  Counsel's  Office  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  clearly 
establishes  how  well  this  dichotomy  of 
functions  is  working.  The  problems  that 
were  sought  to  be  remedied  have  been, 
and  the  two  independent  branches  have 
been  and  are  functioning  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  1947  amendments. 

I.    THE    SMITH    COMMITTEE    REPORT 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  of 
1935,  the  Wagner  Act  i"Act"t,  provided 
for  a  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
("Board").  This  panel  was  to  consist  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Their  duty  was  to  administer  the 
act.  that  is,  investigate,  hold  hearings, 
and  issue  decisions  and  orders.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  consolidation 
of  functions  in  one  Board  was  not  work- 
able. See.  U.S.  Senate,  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Hear- 
ings, Investigation  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  76th  Congress,  3d  Sess.. 
1938.  J 

ining,  there  was  only 
of  the  field  offices  and 
Lses  varied  from  region 
\g  upon  the  experience 
and  personalitiesiof  the  staff.  Warnings 
had  to  be  issued  to  the  staff  concerning 
improper  fraternization  with  union  and 
.mion  attorneys,  improper  pressure  on 
employers  to  accept  settlement,  and  var- 
ious other  indiscretions.  The  Board  had 
no  adequate  administrative  plan  or  or- 
ganization to  handle  its  work.  Personnel 
difficulties  in  some  of  the  offices,  although 
known  to  the  Board,  were  not  all 
straightened  out  during  this  period. 
Handling  of  complaint  cases  varied  from 
careful  and  objective  investigation  in  ac- 
cordance to  the  terms  of  the  act  to  in- 
stances at  one  extreme  where  almost  all 
cases  were  found  to  be  without  merit  and 
at  the  other  where  employers  were  "bull- 
dozed "  into  settlements  beyond  the  legal 
requirements. 

Against  this  background,  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  established  a 
Special  Committee  to  Investigate  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  also 
known  as  the  Smith  committee.  This 
committee  took  testimony  and  then 
made  suggestions  for  the  better  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  I  shall  cite  and  pre- 
sent now  some  of  the  testimony  along 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee. 

The  report  of  Regional  Directors'  Sub- 
committee to  Committee  on  Adminis- 
tration contained  many  suggestions  so 
as  to  improve  the  operations  of  the 
Board.  As  for  the  Board's  administrative 
duties,  the  following  comments  were 
made; 


Prom  the  begir 
loose  supervision 
the  handling  of  c^ 
to  region  dependil 


The  problem  of  coordination  derives 
largely  from  the  dual  functions  of  the  Board 
proper  Of  necessity  any  administrative 
board  must  divide  Its  efforts  and  time  be- 
tween judicial  duties  and  Its  administrative 
or  managerial  responsibilities  If  It  were  not 
so  pressed  for  time,  the  Board  Itself  would  no 
doubt  want  to  devote  more  time  to  the  task 
to  which  your  subcommittee  is  directed, 
which  Is  essentially  a  management  problem. 
Since  some  division  of  time  must  be  made 
between  'managing'  and  'judging.'  however, 
and  since  the  requirements  of  'due  process' 
make  it  essential  that  the  Board  give  its 
primary  attention  to  argument  and  decision 
of  cases.  It  must  of  necessity  delegate  Its 
managerial  and  coordinating  functions  to 
others. 

This  it  seems  not  to  have  done  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree  a  reflection  neither 
on  the  confidence  the  Board  gives  to  its  ad- 
ministrative officers  nor  of  its  own  ability  to 
manage.^here  apparently  exists,  however,  an 
unwriittft  rule  that  every  matter  on  which 
there  can  be  two  differing  judgments  must 
be  taken  to  the  full  Board  for  decision 
( with  the  exception  of  authorization  requests 
and  appeals  which  are  referred  to  one  mem- 
ber for  decision  wherever  possible).  Such  a 
rule  does  not  tend  to  develop  responsibility 
in  making  decisions  down  the  line. 

It  results  In  a  condition  whereby  the 
Board,  through  necessity  as  well  as  through 
choice.  Is  compelled  to  spread  lus  time  too 
thinly  over  a  multitude  of  duties  and  de- 
tails, many  of  them  not  requiring  the  judg- 
ment and  "special  talents  of  the  Board  mem- 
bers whose  primary  responsibility  musfbe  ^ 
on  cases. 

James  Landls  states  in  The  Administra- 
tive Process.  "A  further  factor  that  makes 
against  administrative  adjudication  having 
those  qualities  that  it  should  appropriately 
have  is  that  the  members  of  an  adminis- 
trative agency  rarely  have  the  time  and 
opportunitv  for  thoroughly  scrutinizing  a 
record  and  coming  to  their  own  conclu- 
sions as  to  what  It  establishes.  Their  own 
functions  may  be  so  time  consuming  that 
the  actual  process  of  adjudication  Is  dele- 
gated subject  to  only  slight  supervision." 

The  Board  has  been  most  careful  not 
to  permit  this  condition  to  be  existent 
in  relation  to  its  judicial  work.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  backlog  of  cases 
awaiting  action  by  the  Review  Division 
is  in  part  at  least  due  to  the  demands  on 
the  Board  s  time  made  by  administrative 
duties,  and  the  resultant  failure  of  the 
Board  to  keep  up  with  the  flow  of  cases 
ready  to  be  reported.  This  backlog  of 
200  unassigned  cases  in  the  Review  Di- 
vision plus  several  hundred  assigned 
cases  derives  from  the  1937  to  1938  pe- 
riod when  hearings  ran  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  100  per  month  with  a  2-to-l 
ratio  of  complaint  to  representation 
hearings.  The  present  rate  of  about  65 
hearings,  consisting  of  40  representation 
and  25  complaint  cases  per  month  indi- 
cates relief,  and  that  the  decision  load 
will  be  reduced  in  time  'a  period  esti- 
mated as  6  months) . 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Board  must 
consider  the  review  of  decisions  as  its  pri- 
mary function  and  that  the  accumulation 
of  any  substantial  number  of  reviewed 
cases  awaiting  their  disposition  before 
final  drafting  should  not  be  a  recurring 
condition.  Such  a  situation  requires  a 
review  man  to  switch  his  attention  to 
several  other  cases  before  completing 
consideration  of  any  one.  and  of  neces- 
sity reduces  the  tempo  of  the  review  di- 


vision. Moreover,  the  stimulation  of  the 
review  attorneys  by  a  speedier  handling 
of  proposed  decisions  by  the  Board 
would  undoubtedly  accelerate  the  work 
of  the  Review  Division  attorneys. 

Further  development  of  the  program 
for  review  of  intermediate  reports  by  the 
review  attorneys  and  their  adoption  as 
Board  decision  undoubtedly  will  improve 
this  particular  situation.  Independent 
study  by  each  Board  member  of  the  pro- 
posed decision,  the  intermediate  report, 
the  objections,  and  a  written  report  on 
the  transcript  by  the  review  attorney 
might  be  a  time  saving  procedure  If  a 
substantial  number  of  cases  could  be 
disposed  of  in  that  manner,  with  joint 
discussion  on  only  those  cases  in  which 
there  was  disagreement. 

While  noting  that  experiment  in  the 
manner  of  handling  its  judicial  duties 
might  be  productive,  we  do  not  feel  that 
this  subject  lies  within  the  scope  of  our 
task.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  in  fair- 
ness to  itself  as  well  as  to  the  entire  or- 
ganization, the  Board  should  undertake 
more  direct  delegation  of  administrative 
responsibilities  and  leave  to  department 
chiefs  the  deciding  of  routine  questions 

A  review  of  Board  administrative 
agenda,  as  distinguished  from  its  review 
agenda,  discloses  that  the  Board  devotes 
its  time  to  the  following  subjects: 

1    Cases: 

a.  Advice  to  regional  office  as  to  handling 

b   Review  of  appeals  or  dismissals. 

c.  Review  of  authorization  requests. 

d.  Review  of  proposed  settlements. 

e.  Review  of  proposed  stipulations. 

f.  Review  of  enforcement  proposals. 

2.  Administration: 

a.  Issuance  of  subpoenas. 

b.  Reports  from  regional  directors  on  q>e- 
clal  subjects. 

c.  Space. 

d.  Budget. 

e.  Special  problems  (instant  study;  rules. 
revision,  etc.) . 

3.  Personnel: 

a.  Appointments. 

b.  Reclassification. 

c.  Transfers.  • 

d.  Severances. 

e.  Leave  advances. 

f.  Union  grievances. 

It  appears  to  the  subcommittee  that 
the  Board  could  well  relieve  itself  of  such 
tasks  as  selection  and  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel other  than  departmental  and  re- 
gional executives,  of  transfers  leave. 
union  grievances,  reclassification  of  other 
than  executive  titles  and  salaries  This 
can  be  done  if  adequate  personnel  divi- 
sion is  established  as  recommended  be- 
low, to  collaborate  fully  with  the  division 
heads  directly. 

It  also  follows  that  the  establishment 
of  a  special  regional  division  in  Washing- 
ton should  relieve  the  Board  of  more  of 
its  case  work,  particularly  if  there  were 
collaboration  between  the  legal  division 
heads  and  the  regional  division  head.  Un- 
less due  process  is  an  issue,  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  that  a  Board  member 
should,  for  instance,  review  all  appeals 
on  dismissals,  particularly  where  the 
Washington  regional  coordinator  agrees 
with  the  regional  directors'  decisions. 
Proposed  settlements,  advice  to  regional 
officers  regarding  the  handling  of  cases, 
authorization    requests,    subpena   ques- 
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tions,  problems  of  space,  and  public  re- 
lations could  also  be  reduced  in  number 
insofar  as  reference  to  the  Board  is  re- 
quired, if  better  coordination  of  depart- 
ment heads  was  accomplished,  and  there 
was  more  encouragement  of  executive 
decisions. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  by  a  clear- 
er organization  of  the  administrative 
division  work  through  division  of  labor 
and  specialization  of  duties,  a  more  con- 
tinuous flow  of  case  work  can  be  realized. 
However,  the  more  subdivision  of  work, 
the  greater  the  need  for  integrating  the 
efforts  of  the  various  departments,  the 
greater  is  the  need  to  join  together  their 
thought  processes  in  arriving  at  deci- 
sions. This  need  has  been  recognized  in 
the  use  of  various  ad  hoc  committees, 
such  as  the  instant  one.  the  committee 
on  revision  of  the  rules,  the  special  com- 
mittees on  particular  cases  such  as 
Goodyear. 

Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  dual 
ends  of  relieving  the  Board  of  much  de- 
tail and  of  affording  better  contacts  be- 
tween the  various  divisions,  we  are  rec- 
ommending that  there  be  established 
permanent  "administrative  committees'" 
or  an  'advisory  council"  for  considera- 
tion of  such  routine  matters  as  the 
Board  may  wish  to  delegate  to  it.  its  de- 
liberations with  recommendations  to  be 
reported  to  the  Board.  This  committee 
might  well  consist  of  the  heads  of  the 
legal,  administrative,  economics,  trial 
exammers.  information,  regional,  and 
personnel  divisions,  although  the  at- 
tendance of  only  such  members  as  were 
affected  by  the  day's  agenda  should  be 
required.  It  should  meet  periodically  at 
a  regular  time,  w^th  the  Board's  secre- 
tary as  its  secretary,  and  keep  full  min- 
utes for  submission  to  the  Board  of  such 
questions  as  the  "council"  decides  should 
be  referred  to  the  Board. 

Such  a  committee  could  not  only 
relieve  the  Board  and  its  secretary  of  a 
substantial  number  of  routine  decisions, 
but  of  equal  importance  it  would  provide 
for  regular  and  frequent  direct  contacts 
between  the  heads  of  the  various  divi- 
sions of  the  organization.  This  latter  pur- 
pose in  our  opinion  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  the  appointment  of  an  admin- 
istrative assistant  for  each  Board  mem- 
ber, as  has  been  suggested.  It  could  be 
undertaken  on  a  trial  basis  without  seri- 
ously disrupting  the  existing  organiza- 
tion, and  should  require  little  increase  in 
staff  or  in  other  expenditures.  It  seems 
essential  to  provide  an  avenue  of  regular 
contact  between  divisions,  to  avoid  mis- 
under.standings.  and  hearsay  rumors, 
and  to  benefit  through  more  use  of  joint 
thinking  processes  by  the  best  minds  in 
the  organization. 

FINDINGS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

First.  The  administrative  division  is 
insufficiently  organized: 

Second  Because  of  lack  of  organiza- 
tion the  .idministrative  process  has  suf- 
fered in  effectiveness: 

Third.  Too  many  functions  are  cen- 
tralized in  the  .secretary's  office  and  there 
is  too  little  delegation  of  responsibility. 

Fourth.  As  a  result  of  overcentraliza- 
tion  the  secretary's  office  is  overbur- 
dened with  work; 


Fifth.  There  is  too  little  coordination 
between  various  Washington  divisions; 

Sixth.  There  is  too  much  isolation  and 
too  little  coordination  between  Washing- 
ton and  regional  offices.  . 

Seventh  A  definite  personnel  policy  is 
lacking; 

Eighth.  The  Board  is  participating  in 
too  many  administrative  details,  and 

Ninth.  These  findings  constitute  some 
of  the  major  causes  of  the  delays  which 
have  provoked  criticism. 

Hearings  before  the  Special  Committee 
to  Investigate  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  House  of  Representatives,  76th 
Cong.,  2d  Se.ss.,  1939,  pp.  5805-5806. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia,  after  care- 
ful examination  of  the  evidence  drew 
his  own  conclusions  about  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  One  of  his  com- 
ments IS  as  follows : 

The  next  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  amendment  to  section  3(a)  which  pro- 
vides for  a  new  Board,  and  that  is  the  most 
vital  and  important  amendment  proposed 
by  our  special  committee.  This  Board  has 
been  the  trouble  about  this  whole  situation. 
I  am  now  prepared  to  say  that  if  we  had  a 
Board  that  paid  some  attention  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  common  fairness  and  common 
justice  and  American  Jurisprudence,  we  could 
get  along  very  well  with  this  act  without 
further  amendment.  I  know  there  will  be 
an  attempt  to  defend  this  Board  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  done  well,  and  there 
will  be  an  attempt  to  throw  a  lot  of  mud  on 
those  who  do  not  agree  with  them,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  said  about  them. 

You  Icnow.  without  saying  it,  that  indus- 
try in  this  country  has  unanimously  con- 
demned this  Board.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
you  or  tell  you  v.hat  industry  says  about 
this  Board.  Ijecause  I  am  afraid  it  would 
not  be  fit  to  print  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  but  you  all  Itnow  what  industry 
thinks  about  it. 

Mr.  Keller.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia.  I  decline  to  yield. 

I  want  to  read  you  a  couple  of  little  state- 
ments. I  will  tell  you  later  who  made  them. 
Listen  to  this  one : 

"But  our  complaint  is  apainst  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act.  We  believe  that  the  act 
has  been  administered  contrary  to  both  its 
.spirit  and  letter.  We  charge  the  Board  with 
maladministration,  with  bias,  with  an  at- 
tempt to  apply  their  own  peculiar  philosophy 
in  the  disposition  of  cases,  rather  than  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

■  The  Board  in  our  Judgment  is  anything 
but  a  judicial  body.' 

It  was  not  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  that  said  that,  it  was  not  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
it  was  not  some  of  us  reactionaries  or  so- 
called  labor  haters.  This  statement  was  made 
by  President  William  Green  him.self  on  the 
record  on  oath  before  the  Smith  committee 

I  want  to  read  you  another  little  statement 
Listen  to  this  one: 

"But  when  the  act  is  so  administered  as  to 
thwart  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  stable  industrial  relations,  then  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  consider  and  weigh  care- 
fully whether  the  benefits  of  the  act  out- 
weigh organized  labor." 

That  statement  was  not  made  by  the  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  nor  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  nor  the  labor  haters:  it 
was  made  to  the  annual  convention  by  the 
outstanding  militant  labor  leader  of  this 
country.  John  L   Lewis. 

There  Is  the  condemnation  of  both  great 
branches  of  American  labor   The  condemna- 


tion of  the  industry  of  this  country  is  too 
well  known  to  all  of  you  for  me  to  discuss 
that  subject.  I  want  to  pass  to  the  next 
amendment. 

The  next  amendment,  section  3(d).  sepa- 
rates the  Judicial  and  the  prosecution  func- 
tions of  this  Board.  It  prevents  this  Board 
from  going  out  into  the  field  and  investi- 
gating charges,  then  having  its  own  attor- 
neys prepare  those  charges,  then  the  same 
agency  prosecuting  those  charges  before  itself 
as  a  court,  and  then  itself  deciding  its  own 
case. 

To  be  brief  with  you.  I  am  merely  going 
to  read  one  sentence  from  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Earl  Major,  who  many  of  you  will  re- 
member as  a  former  distingtiished  Member  of 
this  body,  in  his  opinion  rendered  in  the  In- 
land Steel  case,  when  he  reversed  that  Board 
and  reprimanded  them  very  sharply,  and 
here  is  what  Judge  Major  said  about  it: 

What  this  record  as  a  whole  convincingly 
discloses  is  the  danger  of  imposing  upon  a 
single  agency  the  multiple  duties  of  prose- 
cutor, judge,  jury,  and  executioner." 
Id.,  pp.  7755-7756. 

Mr.  Smith.  But.  above  all.  no  agency  of 
this  Government  must  be  permitted  to  set 
up  strife  or  to  strafe,  or  hamstring,  or  prose- 
cute the  industries  of  the  country  upon 
which  our  safety  now  depends. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  our  special 

committee  is  irrefutable  and  overwhelming 

That  Labor   Board   as   now  constituted  is 

definitely  partial  to  the  radical  C.l.O    labor 

movement 

That  the  Labor  Board  persistently  seeks  to 
punish  and  persecute  the  industries  of  the 
country,  sometimes  to  the  point  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

That  Labor  Board  destroys  legitimate,  in- 
dependent labor  unions  because  they  refused 
to  become  affiliated  with  the  national  unions. 
That  the  Labor  Board  is  honeycombed  with 
employees  who  do  not  even  believe  in  our 
system  of  private  ownership  of  property,  upon 
which  our  whole  industry  is  based. 

That  the  Labor  Board  itself,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  distorted  philosophy  of 
these  employees,  persists  in  retaining  them 
in  key  positions. 

.  .  '  •  • 

As  a  result  of  his  4  or  5  years'  experience 
he  just  could  not  think  of  any  single  thing 
that  could  be  done  to  make  the  law  any  bet- 
ter, or  to  make  its  administration  any  more 
effective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  trouble  with  the  Board 
is  that  it  is  close-minded.  Its  determination 
to  stand  against  all  criticism  and  all  sug- 
gestion is.  I  think,  its  principal  defect.  That 
arbitrary  close-mindedness  reflects  itself  all 
the  wav  down  through  the  personnel.  I  said 
to  Mr.  Madden  one  day  when  he  was  before 
us;  "What  kind  of  people  do  you  pick  for 
your  reeional  representatives  and  your  agents 
in  the  "field?  "  He  said:  "Mostly  lawyers."  1 
said:  "What  kind  of  lawyers  are  they?"  He 
answered:  "Well— you  know.  Congressman, 
vou  cannot  get  good  lawn,'ers  for  the  salary 
that  the  Government  pays.  ' 

Our  late  lamented  colleague.  Mr  Helnke, 
interposed:  "If  you  cannot  get  good  lawyers, 
what  kind  of  lawyers  do  you  get?" 

Mr.  Madden  replied:  "Mostly  young  men 
right  out  of  law  school" 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  to  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  that  all  of  us  on  the  male 
side  can  remember  when  we  graduated  from 
college.  law  school,  or  wherever  it  was  that 
we  received  our  education  We  have  a  picture 
in  our  minds  of  the  kind  of  young  fellows 
we  were  at  that  time.  Most  of  us.  I  imagine 
and  I  hope,  were  radicals  I  know  I  was 
Somebody  has  said.  "Anybody  who  is  not  a 
radical  at  21  and  a  conservative  at  45  is 
either  a  fool  or  a  failure  '  I  think  most  of 
vou  recall  that  we  were  impatient  with  the 
world  which  our  parents  and  our  ancesters 
had  produced    We  were  not  for  reform    We 


were  long  on  knowledge  of  books  and  short 
on  knowledge  of  human  nature.  We  were  well 
fitted  by  our  education  for  the  Jobs  we  got 
which  were  jobs  as  shipping  clerks  or  law 
clerks,  or  as.  in  my  case,  timekeeper  in  a 
construction  camp.  We .  were  thoroughly 
competent  to  enter  the  business  or  profes- 
sional world  at  the  bottom,  which  was  where 
we  did  enter.  But  suppose  when  we  gradu- 
ated we  had  been  put  immediately  on  the 
public  pay  roll,  suppose  we  had  been  fur- 
nished with  a  liberal  expense  account  and 
given  carte  blanche  to  go  into  little  busi- 
nesses and  big  businesses,  having  ourselves 
never  seen  a  laborer  or  met  a  labor  leader 
never  having  been  in  business  and  having  no 
idea  of  what  makes  a  business  run.  having 
no  conception  of  the  difficultie.s  ol  showing 
a  profit  in  a  business;  suppose  we  had  been 
sent  out  in  to  the  industries  of  the  country 
to  dictate  to  them  in  respect  to  their  labor 
relations.  What  a  lot  of  public  nuisances  we 
would  have  been. 

That  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the 
N.L.R.B  I  believe  that  any  three  Members  o; 
this  House  who  have  had  any  sort  of  reason 
able  experience  in  business  and  in  dealinf 
with  labor  problems  could  have  been  put  In 
as  members  of  the  Board  and  we  would  not 
have  had  10  percent  of  the  trouble  that  ha? 
attended  the  administration  under  the 
Board  that  was  selected. 

While  I  voted  to  bring  the  Norton  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  for  consideration.  I  served 
notice  in  the  commitiec  that  I  would  not  sup- 
port the  first  amendment,  that  I  intended 
to  speak  against  it  on  the  floor.  The  first 
amendment  would  merely  add  two  members 
to  the  present  Board,  which  is  tantamount. 
it  seems  to  me,  to  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
present  Board,  It  is  equivalent  to  saying  to 
the  present  Board.  "You  have  done  very  well 
and  we  are  going  to  add  two  more  fellows 
just  like  you  so  that  you  can  carry  on  and 
not  work  so  hard,"  I  do  not  want  to  give  a 
vote  of  confidence  to  the  present  Board,  I 
want  to  abolish  it, 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  parentheti- 
cally, breaking  the  train  of  thought  of 
Congressman  Smith,  that  one  of  the 
points  I  made  «t  the  outset  of  these  re- 
marks is  that  experience  is  one  of  the 
issues  in  this  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr,  Lubbers, 

The  contention  is  being  made  by  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  nomination  that 
Mr,  Lubbers  does  not  have  substantial 
experience  in  business.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  his  experience  in  business  is  negli- 
gible. The  very  problems  that  Congress- 
man Smith  alle.eed  back  in  the  Smith 
Committee  days.  1938,  1939,  now  more 
than  40  years  ago,  with  regard  to  the 
early  problems  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board,  exist  all  around  us  as  we 
consider  this  particular  nominee. 

The  facts  are.  of  course,  that  Mr.  Lub- 
bers has  been  in  practice  for  a  long  time, 
and  Congressman  Smith's  thoughts 
about  the  young  lawyers  coming  out  of 
law  school  without  experience  are  not 
pertinent  to  one  who  served  26  years 
in  one  capacity  or  another  in  service 
of  various  members  of  the  NLRB. 

But  the  facts  are  that  that  type  of 
experience  is  not  peculiarly  relevant  to 
a  confidence  that  might  come  of  business 
and  labor  people  in  this  country  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  understands  business.  It  is  not 
really  clear  that  he  understands  busi- 
ness at  all.  and  some  would  say  there  is 
no  reason  why  he  ought  to;  that  the  full 
reason  he  is  being  nominated  is  to  have 
a  safe  vote  for  one  bias  on  the  board  and 


that,  in  fact,  any  understanding  of  busi- 
ness, large  or  small,  that  might  cloud 
that  vote  would  be  a  good  reason  for 
having  pulled  him  off  to  begin  with. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  will  get 
back  again  and  again  to  the  fact  that 
there  is  in  this  nomination  a  tilt  which 
is  so  blatantly  obvious  that  literally  the 
country  cries  out  for  some  recognition 
and  commonsense.  that  the  President 
should  stop  sending  over  nominations 
that  are  clearly  pro-labor  and  persisting 
in  those  without  any  thought  of  offering 
some  commonsense  judiciousness  or 
evenhandedness  in  what  is  supposed  to 
be  a  pretty  serious  business  of  equity  be- 
tween parties. 

The  hearings  of  the  subcommittee  con- 
tinued and  Mr.  Anderson  of  California 
spoke  up.  He  said: 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  sure  no  Member  of  the 
House  has  less  regard  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  and  its  administration  of 
the  Wagner  Act  than  I  have,  I  am  heartily  in 
favor  of  abolishing  the  present  Board,  and 
I  intend  to  support  most  of  the  Smith 
amendments. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  dismis- 
sals that  are  occurring  down  at  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  at  the  present  time, 
I  make  particular  reference  to  one  of  the 
trial  examiners  who  has  recently  conducted 
a  case  out  in  my  district  in  California,  Mr, 
Madison  Hill,  whose  service  goes  back  to 
November  1,  1937,  and  who  was  listed  In 
point  of  service  ae  No,  16  in  a  roster  of  38, 
He  has  received  notice  that  his  dismissal 
becomes  effective  tomorrow.  His  efficiency  as 
of  January  1.  1940.  was  rated  as  very  good. 
On  February  27.  1940.  he  was  recommended 
for  a  raise  in  pay.  He  is  a  veteran  with  3 
years  of  service  in  the  armed  forces  of  this 
Nation,  but  he  is  going  to  be  dismissed 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  few  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  have  been  given  Mr,  Hill. 
The  following  excerpt  is  from  a  letter  sent 
to  me  by  the  respondent  in  the  case  con- 
ducted in  my  district: 

"Have  just  noticed  by  a  newspaper  clip- 
ping that  the  Labor  Board  has  dismissed 
half  a  dozen  of  its  examiners,  including  Mr. 
Madison  Hill,  who  tried  our  case.  We  were 
Impressed,  as  were  our  attorneys,  that  Mr, 
Hill  was  both  able  and  fair:  and  understand 
his  record,  as  far  as  court  reversal,  etc..  is 
concerned,  is  n.-l.  In  fact.  I  think  that  from 
any  rating  worked  out  he  is  about  first  on 
the  list.  He  has  not  rendered  a  decision  as 
yet  in  our  case,  so  you  will  realize  that  the 
results  in  this  have  not  influenced  my  feel- 
ings for  him," 

During  the  above-mentioned  trial,  a  very 
conservative  paper  that  has  no  more  regard 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  as 
presently  constituted  than  1  have,  wrote  the 
following  editorial,  which  I  would  like  to 
read  in  its  entirety: 

I  From  the  San  Jose  Mercury -Herald] 

AN    NLRB    ASSET 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  hear- 
ings of  the  Security  Warehouse  case  is  stUl 
111  progress  here,  so  comment  on  its  Issue 
would  be  improper  at  this  time.  But  as  the 
hearing  enters  its  eighth  week,  praise  Is  long 
overdue  for  the  fair  and  judicial  manner  In 
which  it  is  being  conducted  by  Examiner 
Madison  Hill, 

His  rulings  excluding  hearsay  and  immate- 
rial testimony  and  his  suggestions  for  effi- 
cient and  speedier  presentation  or  evidence 
have  shown  him  to  be  a  sound  and  con- 
scientious lawyer.  His  patient  good  nature 
in  curbing  and  soothing  irrelevant  and  anrgy 
colloquies  reveal  him  to  be  a  man  of  com- 
mon sense  nind  balanced  emotions. 

Though  the  Wagner  Act  does  not  bind 
him  to  strict  court  procedure.  Examiner  Hill 


has  contributed  a  legal  example  in  the 
present  hearing  that  should  assist  the 
N.L.R.B,  In  meeting  current  criticisms  In 
the  llve-and-lct-live  discipline  he  has 
brought  to  the  Security  Warehouse  case,  he 
aids  the  evolution  of  civilized  latx>r  relations. 
But,  nevertheless,  Mr,  Hill  is  going  to  be 
dismissed,  I  became  Interested  in  his  case, 
I  contacted  Mr  Hill  and  I  looked  up  further 
references  in  regard  to  other  trials  which  he 
has  conducted.  He  has  a  splendid  record,  I 
understand  only  two  or  three  of  his  cases 
have  been  reversed,  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  here  a  letter  submitted  by  the  CIO 
attorneys  in  the  Maytag  case,  one  of  the 
most  difficult  cases  that  Mr.  Hill  had  to  act 
on  as  trial  examiner. 

Law  Office,  John  Connolly,  Jk.. 

Des  MoiTies.  Iowa,  May  28.  1940. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This  office  has 
had  the  privilege  to  appear  as  counsel  before 
Mr,  Madison  Hill,  who  acted  as  trial  examiner 
for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  In 
the  Maytag  case.  We  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance of  this  case  from  July  18,  1938.  until 
October  19.  1938. 

This  case  was  conducted  under  very  trying 
circumstances.  At  one  time  the  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Iowa  attempted  to  adjourn  the 
hearing.  This  case  Involved  many  witnesses 
and  something  like  11.000  pages  of  transcript 
We  especially  desire  to  commend  the  trial 
examiner.  Madison  Hill,  upon  his  conduct 
of  this  case.  This  case  was  the  outgrowth  of 
a  very  bitter  labor  controversy  wherein  the 
community  of  Newton  took  a  very  active 
part.  The  community  was  divided  In  Its 
sentiments  and  thereby  contributed  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  struggle.  The  so-called 
Mohawk  Valley  plan  had  been  streamlined 
by  the  Maytag  management.  We  mention 
these  things  in  order  to  point  out  the  ex- 
treme difficulties  encountered  by  the  trial 
examiner. 

We  found  Mr  Hill  to  be  a  man  of  splendid 
judicial  temperament.  At  no  time  during  the 
hearing  did  he  in  any  manner  display  an 
unjudicial  attitude.  The  hearing  was  con- 
ducted In  a  calm,  businesslike  manner.  From 
the  hearing  and  the  ruling  on  the  evidence 
we  discovered  that  Mr,  Hill  was  a  lawyer  of 
i;reat  ability,  that  he  well  understood  the 
rules  and  principles  of  evidence  and  made 
his  rulings  in  a  fair  and  Impartial  manner. 
We  can  frankly  say  that  we  have  never  en- 
countered any  court  or  judge  who  was  able 
to  keep  the  facts  straight  in  its  or  his  mind 
as  was  Mr,  Hill,  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearing  all  counsel  involved,  including  our- 
selves, counsel  for  the  Government,  and  coun- 
sel for  the  Maytag  Co  .  publicly  and  In  the 
record  expressed  their  appreciation  for  the 
fairness  and  the  ability  of  Mr  Hill  In  con- 
ducting the  examination. 

We  believe  Mr,  Hill  was  an  outstanding 
trial  examiner.  We  believe  that  he  possesses 
all  capabilities  of  an  excellent  lawyer,  a  man 
with  a  judicial  turn  of  mind,  and  has  a  high 
regard  for  the  responsibility  placed  upon 
him.  We  cannot  too  highly  reconmiend  Mr. 
Hill  for  a  position  of  trust, 
Verv  truly  yours, 

John  Connolly,  Jr, 
C,  I.  McNDTT, 

I  would  also  like  to  insert  here  a  letter 
from  ex-Senator  Loftin.  of  Florida,  which 
refers  to  l*Jr.  Hill  in  most  complimentary 
terms: 

Law  OmcES,  Loftin,  Calkins 

Anderson,  and  Scott. 
Jacksonville.   Fla..    May   29.   1940. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  In  the  case 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  against 
The  Peninsular  &  Occidental  Steamship  Co.. 
hearings  were  had  in  Miami  and  Tampa,  Fla  , 
between  November  11  and  20.  1937  Madison 
Hill.  Esq  .  presided  over  these  hearings  as 
trial  examiner  for  the  Board;  and  as  general 
counsel   for  the  steamship  company  I   had 
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opportunity  to  observe  his  conduct  and  de-  tage.    and    my    father   at   that   time   was   a  those  who  are  striving  to  save  the  Board  per- 

meanor  streetcar  driver,  working  for  $1,25  a  day,  I  sonnel  who  are  now  administering  the  act, 

I  think  I  can  say  that  all  counsel  In  the  have  continued  to  live  in  the  same  neigh-  Those  advocating  chrnges  in  the  act  main - 

rase    were    Imnressed    with    the    manner    in  borhood— I    was   going   to   say   in    the   same  tain  that  the  one  thing  that  is  needed  aoove 
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"Another  reason  why  it  is  valuable  to  have 
charges  filed  is  that  in  an  attempt  to  get 
compliance  you  will  have  more  of  a  grip  on 


of  the  Board,  They  are  simply  not  pre- 
pared to  see  a  degree  of  evenhandedness. 
They  simply  want  Mr,  Lubbers  there  to 


my  owTi  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Prov- 
idence Plantations,  Mr  Fanning  has 
had    a    long    and    distinguished    career 
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opportunity  to  observe  his  conduct  and  de- 
meanor. 

I  think  I  can  say  that  all  counsel  In  the 
case  were  impressed  with  the  manner  In 
which  Mr  Hill  presided  over  the  hearing  and 
with  his  fair,  dispassionate,  and  impartial 
attitude  as  between  the  parties.  Certainly 
his  conduct  of  the  hearings  reflected  credit 
upon  the  Board.  Mr.  Hill's  rulings  showed 
that  he  was  not  only  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  evidence  but  that  he  was  able  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  concentrate  on 
Che  real   Issues  involved 

I  understand  that  Mr  Hill  has  presided 
over  many  important  hearings  for  the  Board, 
and  I  can  say  that  from  my  personal  expe- 
rience in  the  P.  &  O.  case  I  was  very  favorably 
impressed  with  him. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Scott  M.  Loftin. 

Then  we  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
colloquy  of  the  Smith  committee  and 
Congressman  Anderson. 

But  Mr.  Hill  is  going  to  be  released  from 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  while 
Mr  Saposs  and  his  satellites,  against  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  Congress,  are  going  to  be 
retained. 

Now  the  Smith  committee  has  Investigated 
the  case  of  Mr.  Madison  Hill — 

( Here  the  gavel  fell ) 

Mr.  Halleck.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  California  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  The  Smith 
committee  had  no  criticisms  from  either  the 
respondents  or  the  unions  in  thp  case  of  Mr. 
Hill,  but  they  have  definite  proof  that  he 
was  criticized  by  employees  of  the  Labor 
Board  for  his  fairness.  Now.  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  let  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  an  autocratic  bureaucracy,  ad- 
minister this  law  as  they  are  Intent  on 
administering  it.  or  are  we  going  to  change 
the  act  so  that  it  can  be  administered  as 
Congress  intended  it  should  be?  [Applause.] 

Mr.  President,  this  testimony  from 
the  Smith  committee,  as  I  related  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recitation  of  this  testi- 
mony, was  the  beginning  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  National  I-abor  Rela- 
tions Board  to  separate  functions  of  the 
General  Counsel's  office  and  the  Board 
and  the  beginning  of  the  evolution  of 
.separation  that  exists  today. 

It  is  a  relevant  point  with  regard  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers  because 
we  are  trying  to  talk  about  separation  of 
functions:  we  iire  trving  to  talk  about 
not  only  the  experience,  or  lack  of  it.  of 
the  nominee,  but  we  are  trying  to  talk 
about  independence  of  members  and  in- 
dependence of  functions. 

It  was,  in  fact,  this  consideration 
which  obviously  permeated  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  very  first  congressional  in- 
vestigation of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board — the  need  for  these 
separations  came  early  on. 

And  I  am  relating  this  morning  for  the 
Record,  so  we  may  have  a  full  consid- 
eration of  this  point,  some  history  of 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  hearings  that 
pertained  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Routzohn.  of  Ohio,  a 
member  of  the  Smith  committee,  re- 
vealed the  following: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  to  sit  and  hear  the 
charge  made  directly  against  me  that  I 
was  an  enemy  of  labor.  I  was  not  born  with  a 
sliver  spoon  in  my  mouth  My  father  was  a 
'.aborlng  man.  My  entire  relationships  were 
with  laboring  men  I  am  the  only  profes- 
sional man  among  all  of  my  relationship 
today   I  was  born  in  a  little  three-room  cot- 


tage, and  my  father  at  that  time  was  a 
streetcar  driver,  working  for  $1  25  a  day.  I 
have  continued  to  live  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood— I  was  going  to  say  in  the  same 
environment,  but  I  will  change  that,  because 
it  is  not  the  same  environment.  The  laborers 
who  were  making  81.25  a  day  then  are  mak- 
ing much  more  today  and  they  are  living 
under  better  conditions.  I  am  not  living  in 
the  same  house  I  was  bom  in  because  they 
erected  a  moniiment  to  me  by  putting  a  post 
office  where  I  was  born.  The  Democrats  did 
that,  the  only  good  thing  that  I  know  they 
have  ever  done  for  me  so  far.  [Laughter.] 

So  if  the  lady  would  have  just  explained 
herself  why  I  am  an  enemy  of  labor.  I 
would  have  felt  a  lot  better  about  it 

I  represented  labor  for  10  years — organized 
labor,  an  international  brotherhood  of  labor, 
for  10  years — before  I  came  here.  Evidently 
they  did  not  think  I  was  an  enemy  of  labor 
or  they  would  not  have  had  me  on  their  pay 
roll  during  all  that  time.  I  could  take  the 
lady  back  to  that  same  neighborhood  where 
I  live  today,  and  where  I  was  born  and  raised, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  are  laboring  people, 
and  I  believe  she  would  not  get  very  far 
back  there  by  charging  me  as  being  an  en- 
emy of  labor. 

I  came  here  with  the  understanding  and 
feeling — and  I  still  have  it,  notwithstanding 
the  charge  that  has  been  made  on  this  floor 
by  a  number  of  individuals — that  there  are 
no  enemies  of  labor  in  the  membership  of 
this  House,  that  we  are  all  here  friends  of 
labor.  Of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
being  a  false  friend.  Labor  has  Its  false 
friends.  The  Knights  of  Labor,  If  you  please, 
that  went  out  of  existence  ba^k  in  the 
eighties,  had  some  false  friends,'  and  the 
false  friends  are  what  put  the  Knights  of 
Labor  out  of  business.  Then  there  have  been 
some  enactments  that  organized  labor 
thought  were  wonderful  things,  which 
proved  not  to  be.  Labor  has  found  the  fruits 
of  victory  turn  to  ashes  on  its  lips  on  two.  If 
not  three,  different  occasions  that  I  know  of. 
r  remember  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act.  that 
was  considered  at  the  time  of  Its  enactment 
a  great  boon  to  labor — and  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly, because  that  statement  wsis  made  by 
none  other  than  Samuel  Gompers.  the  presi- 
dent of  the  A.F.  of  L.  Then  later  on  they 
found  that  was  not  such  a  boon  to  labor,  but. 
like  Banquo's  ghost.  It  came  back  Intermit- 
tently, and  today  It  Is  still  haunting  the 
ranks  of  organized  labor. 

Then  we  had  the  Clayton  Act.  which  Sam- 
uel Gompers  declared  as  the  Magna  Carta 
of  labor  Surely  they  have  found  some  fault 
with  the  Clayton  Act  today  and  organized 
labor  Is  not  finding  It  what  it  was  supposed 
to  be 

Then  we  had  the  Wagner  Act  That  was 
brought  on.  sponsored  and  advocated  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  You  have 
heard  the  statements — I  will  not  attempt  to 
repeat  them  today — indicating  that  it  has 
not  proven  to  be  the  bill  of  rights  that  Wil- 
liam Green  said  it  was  at  the  time  of  its 
enactment. 

I  would  like  to  refer  you  to  what  was  stated 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  J  Mr.  Bar- 
ton] in  his  argument  that  we  do  not  pass 
perfect  bUls  in  this  House  at  any  time  and 
that  anyone  who  says  we  cannot  Improve  our 
legislation  is  Just  too  stubborn,  if  you  please, 
to  realize  that  changes  can  become  necessary 
In  the  working  out  and  application  of  the  leg- 
islation we  pass. 

I  agree  with  some  of  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  heretofore  by  those  who  are 
attempting  to  keep  us  from  having  any  en- 
actment of  amendments.  I  agree  with  them 
that  it  is  the  administration  of  the  act  which 
has  caused  all  this  trouble.  That  has  been 
and  will  be  the  bone  of  contention  on  the 
floor  of  this  House  throughout  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill.  We  stand  divided  here  today 
on  the  proposition  of  whether  or  not  we  shall 
have  amendments  to  the  bill.  Those  who  are 
advocating    no   amendment    to    the    bill   are 


those  who  are  striving  to  save  the  Board  per- 
sonnel who  are  now  administering  the  act. 
Those  advocating  chrnges  in  the  act  main- 
tain that  the  one  thing  that  is  needed  above 
everything  else  is  a  change  in  the  Board, 
that  if  we  accomplish  this  there  will  be  some 
chance  of  having  proper  administration  of 
this  act. 

I  would  like  to  answer  a  question  that  was 
asked  Tuesday  by  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Utah.  He  wanted  to  know  what  was 
wrong  with  the  Board.  He  stated  that  the 
Board  was  all  right;  that  the  difficulty  was 
that  some  of  the  staff  had  committed  things 
that  were  not  entirely  proper,  but  the  Board 
itself  was  immaculate  and  nothing  the  Board 
had  done  could  be  criticized.  In  the  brief 
time  remaining  to  me  let  me  call  attention 
to  some  acts  of  the  Board  which  I  believe 
you  should  know— acts  which  show  how  it 
has  been  nialadministering  this  law.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  letter  that  was  written  by  Ed- 
win S.  Smith,  a  member  of  the  Board,  which 
explains  this  wonderful  record  about  which 
you  have  been  hearing  so  much.  Before  I 
read  a  portion  of  this  letter,  let  me  explain 
why  they  have  a  good  court  record.  Those 
who  coiripiled  statistics  on  the  court  record 
of  the  National  LAbor  Relations  Act  have  in- 
cluded the  cases  that  were  taken  into  coixrt 
upon  purely  procedural  matters — cases  that 
did  not  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the  Boards 
conduct,  or,  rather  misconduct.  In  other 
words,  the  cases  did  not  review  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Board  or  its  administration  of 
the  act.  Before  we  are  through  you  will  find 
that  it  is  a  record  built  up  mostly  on  proce- 
dural matters. 

Wliat  about  their  other  records?  They 
started  out  with  the  purpose — and  all  these 
bureaus  do  the  same  thing — of  making 
everything  a  matter  of  record  If  you  write 
a  letter  to  the  Board,  that  is  made  a  matter 
of  record,  and  they  proceed  to  make  a  case 
file  out  of  it  Such  instances  repeated  a  great 
number  of  times  make  a  big  record.  Let  me 
reveal  the  attitude  of  the  Board  in  this  re- 
spect by  reading  a  portion  of  a  letter  written 
by  Edwin  S  Smith,  a  member  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  under  date  of  Oc- 
tober 30,  1935,  to  Charles  W.  Hope,  regional 
director  of  the  Board  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Mr. 
Smith  in  this  letter  is  taking  the  regional 
director  to  task  because  the  regional  director 
was  not  building  up  a  record  that  satisfied 
the  Board.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Smith  said: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  still  some- 
what laboring  under  a  misapprehension 
about  the  matter  of  filing  charges.  There  Is 
no  reason  at  all  why  any  regional  board 
should  not  accept  any  charge  even  though 
later  it  persuades  the  party  bringing  the 
charge  to  withdraw  It  on  the  basis  of  obvious 
lack  of  Jurisdiction,  etc.  Technically,  under 
the  laws  we  are  not  supposed  to  be  proceed- 
ing on  cases  unless  we  have  formal  charges. 
The  charge  in  and  of  itself  Is  merely  a  piece 
of  paper  without  any  special  significance, 
which  starts  our  machinery  going.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  special  virtue  in  making 
the  unions  feel  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  file 
a  charge  with  the  Board  Anyone  should  have 
a  right  to  do  so  merely  by  requesting  the 
proper  form  to  fill  out. 

"If  at  the  end  of  a  month  you  have  100 
charges  and  50  of  them  have  withdrawn  be- 
cause of  the  complainant  having  decided 
that  he  reallv  has  no  case,  or  because  cbe 
matter  has  been  settled,  this  looks  like  a 
substantial  record  of  business  done  by  the 
Board," 

That  is  the  manner  in  which  they  built  up 
their  record,  and  this  is  only  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  letters  I  could  cite  to  you,  (Here  the 
gavel  fell ) . 

Mr.  HAR-rLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  RotrrzoHN.  I  call  your  attention  In 
particular  to  the  postscript  of  this  letter 
reading  as  follows: 
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"Another  reason  why  it  Is  valuable  to  have 
charges  filed  is  that  in  an  attempt  to  get 
compliance  you  will  have  more  of  a  grip  on 
the  employer  if  you  can  tell  him  a  charge 
has  been  filed  against  his  company  and  you 
are  anxious  to  straighten.the  matter  out." 

A  grip  on  the  employer  is  what  they  were 
after  from  start  to  finish. 

Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Routzohn.  I  have  not  time,  for  I  want 
to  read  something  else  that  is  interesting 
Let  me  tell  you  another  thing  about  Edwin 
Smith. 

Edwin  Smith  has  been  consorting  with 
this  fellow  Bridges  a  long  while,  too  long  to 
remain  a  member  of  this  Board  [Applause]. 
Prior  to  this  day,  January  II.  1938.  Edwin 
Smith  sent  a  telegram  to  the  regional  direc- 
tor out  in  Califoniia  for  the  regional  direc- 
tor to  get  in  touch  with  Harry  Bridges  and 
to  have  Harry  Bridges  call  Edwin  Smith  in 
Washington  on  the  long-di«tance  telephone 
and  charge  the  call  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  he 
wanted  to  discuss  with  Brldge.s  at  that  time, 
but  he  sent  the  wire,  and  the  call  was  made, 
according  to  Smith's  own  admission.  And 
then  Bridges,  the  alien  from  Australia,  writes 
to  the  Board  and  tells  the  Board  he  does  not 
like  the  assignment  they  have  made  of  a 
regional  director  to  Hawaii.  He  did  not  like 
him,  he  was  not  strong  enough,  as  this  letter 
shows.  I  am  going  to  put  it  in  the  Record, 
for  I  have  not  time  to  read  it  to  you 

He  was  not  strong  enough  to  deal  with 
the  employer  interests  in  Hawaii,  so  he  says. 
"We  must  have  a  different  man  out  there. 
How  about  Bert  Edises''"  Mr  Smith  writes 
back  and  states.  "I  have  taken  it  up  with 
Board  and  we  are  sending  Edises  to  Hono- 
lulu." That  is  what  they  actually  did  They 
took  orders,  if  you  please,  from  Harry  Bridges 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  read  all  the  nice,  fine. 
congenial  correspondence  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  between  Harry  Bridges  and  Edwin  S 
Smith. 

These  letters  are  as  follows,  this  one  is 
dated  January  11,  1938.  to  Mr.  H.  R. 
Bridges,  regional  director,  Committee  for 
Industrial  Organizations,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.: 

Dear  Mr  Bridges:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  8. 

I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  Importance  of 
having  the  right  sort  of  man  in  Hawaii,  and 
the  Board  has  this  very  much  In  mind.  We 
had  Intended  to  send  Edises  to  Hawaii  to  hear 
the  pending  case  of  the  Plantation  Owners 
Association,  not  to  keep  him  there,  and  we 
have  not  sent  him  simply  because  of  pressure 
of  matters  around  San  Franci.sco.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  an  easy  one  to  solve. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say 
about  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office.  I  had  hoped  that  the  personal 
difficulties  which  seemed  to  have  arisen  there 
had  been  straightened  out  at  the  time  of  our 
regional  conference 

If  you  ever  gel   to  Washington.   I  should 
be  glad  to  talk  these  matters  over  with  you. 
Sincerely    yours, 

Edwin  S   Smith, 

First,  Mr,  President,  I  add  paren- 
thetically that,  even  in  those  days,  1938, 
in  a  situation  when  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  heard  from  a  particu- 
larly powerful  leader  of  organized  labor, 
as  Mr.  Harry  Bridges  certainly  was.  the 
Board  seemed  to  respond.  Hopefully,  it 
does  not  respond  so  directly  presently  to 
entreaties  of  this  sort,  but  the  issue  of 
this  nomination  is  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  certainly 
responding  to  calls  of  certain  labor  lead- 
ers in  our  country  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  current  decisionmaking  process 


of  the  Board.  They  are  simply  not  pre- 
pared to  see  a  degree  of  evenhandedness. 
They  simply  want  Mr.  Lubbers  there  to 
cast  a  safe  vote,  one  that  really  has  no 
chance  attached  to  it. 

It  is  a  remarkable  request,  surprising 
that  the  President  has  honored  it  and 
persisted  with  it.  But  that  is  the  basic 
issue  before  us.  whether,  in  fact,  once 
the  call  goes  out — this  time  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — he  responds 
and  nominates  a  perfectly  safe  vote  and 
this  body  sits  back  while  the  procedure 
goes  on,  a  perfectly  transparent  tilt,  if 
there  ever  was  one. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  I  may  wish  to  go  further  into  the 
history  of  the  separation  of  powers.  This 
morning.  I  have  discussed  the  early  hear- 
ings and  conclusions  of  the  Smith  com- 
mittee. It  became  apparent  that,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  its  small  membership,  at- 
tempting to  handle  both  judicial  and  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  had  a  good 
number  of  problems.  These  were  testified 
to  by  leaders  of  business,  organized  labor, 
and  the  public  and.  proceeding  from  the 
Smith  committee,  reforms  were  insti- 
tuted of  separation  of  authority,  separa- 
tion of  powers.  It  would  be  the  conten- 
tion of  those  of  us  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lubbers  that,  very  clearly,  his  nomina- 
tion harks  back  to  the  days  of  these  orig- 
inal findings  of  the  Smith  committee,  of 
the  original  dilemmas  that  came  about 
when  administration  of  the  board  and 
the  judicial  function  were  not  only  com- 
bined but  put  in  such  a  manner  that  due 
process  for  those  who  were  involved  in 
these  hearings  and  findings  was  denied. 

We  believe  that  one  special  liability 
pertaining  to  the  Lubbers  nomination 
clearly  lies  in  this  overriding  of  the 
separation  of  authority, 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing others  debate  the  issue  and  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  request  for  the 
quorum  be  withheld. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan). Does, the  Senator  withhold  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator having  withheld  his  request  for  a 
quorum  call,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  here  to- 
day to  commend  the  President  for  nomi- 
nating Mr.  William  Lubbers  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  I,  for  one.  very  much  hope 
that  this  excellent  appointment  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  record  of 
service  with  the  NLRB  .since  he  was  first 
hired  in  1952  as  a  staff  attorney. 

It  was  5  years  later  that  Mr.  John 
Fanning,  the  present  Chairman,  was  ap- 
pointed under  President  Eisenhower's 
administration.  Since  then,  Mr.  Lubbers 
has  been  a  colleague,  worked  with,  and 
been  respected  by  Mr.  Fanning. 

I  would  like  to  express  mv  own  per- 
sonal admiration  for  Chairman  Fanning. 
He  has  the  good  fortune  to  come  from 


my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Prov- 
idence Plantations.  Mr  Farming  has 
had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
working  with  labor  problems  and  has 
earned  the  respect  of  Members  of  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
done  a  sterling  job  throughout  his  tenure 
and  I  have  always  looked  up  to  him  for 
counsel  and  suggestions 

Returning  to  Mr  Lubbers,  I  think 
both  his  supporters  and  his  opponents 
have  praised  his  integrity  and  recognized 
his  qualifications  to  hold  this  very  de- 
manding and  important  position. 

Sin'e  Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  nomi- 
nated those  who  have  opposed  his  nomi- 
nation have  contended  he  should  not  be 
confirmed  because  of  his  professional 
association  with  Chairman  Fanning.  In 
my  view,  that  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
he  should  be  confirmed.  Mr.  Fanning  has 
been  appointed  by  every  President,  in- 
cluding and  .since  President  Eisenhower, 
and  has  received  praise  from  labor  and 
business.  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Mr.  Lubbers  certainly  could  not  have 
worked  at  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  .so  long  without  establishing  a 
professional  association  with  Mr.  Fan- 
ning. He  also,  could  not  have  such  su- 
perb qualifications  and  such  a  thorough 
mastery  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  without  having  worked  there  for  a 
very  long  time. 

In  effect.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lubbers 
finds  him  in  a  catch-22  situation 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  bleakest  periods 
that  our  country  has  experienced  was 
during  the  1950's,  when  some  very  quali- 
fied individuals  were  evaluated  according 
to  their  'professional  associations,"  as 
the  result  of  the  efforts  of  our  late  col- 
league. Senator  Joseph  McCarthy.  Al- 
though Mr  Fanning  himself  has  an 
outstanding  record.  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues not  to  return  to  evaluating  nomi- 
nations for  Federal  positions  based  upon 
biased  or  unfair  criteria. 

Mr.  Lubbers  nomination  should  be 
confirmed  or  denied  based  upon  his  own 
ability  and  experience  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  is  being  recommended. 
I  submit  that  Mr.  Lubbers'  professional 
track  record  speaks  for  itself  and  that 
the  Senate  should  confirm  his  nomina- 
tion. 

The  very  fact  that  he  has  been  a  clo'^e 
associate  and  colleague  of  Chairman 
Fanning  is.  in  my  opinion,  one  more 
strong,  good  reason  why  Mr.  Lubbers 
should  be  appointed.  I  am  certain  that 
some  of  Chairman  Fannings  good  judg- 
ment and  extensive  knowledge  have 
rubbed  off  on  Mr  Lubbers.  I  am  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  be  supporting  this  nomi- 
nation and  wish  its  success. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

SENATE     CONCURRENT     RESOLUTION     B7 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  momen- 
tarily I  am  going  to  submit  a  concurrent 
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resolution  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
BoREN  I    But  before  I  do  that  and  before 


Clearly  something  must  be  done,  and  the  budget,  but  we  must  do  it  by  cutting 

done  immediately,  to  remedy  the  situa-  spending.       ^^    ^    ,     .  .         .■„„  .„,,„ 

Hon  Balancing  the  budget  by  raising  taxes 

a—*  „„*i^r,e  «.v,i,.v,  miT<:t  «jiii  iiist  further  bleed  off  the  resources 
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much  Federal  debt,  too  many  Federal     be  one  of  the  more  gallant  defenders  of     tion  and  others  will,  in  fswt.  Increase 
deficits.  the  free  enterprise  system.  spending  even  further. 
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resolution  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
Efuished  Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr. 
BoREN  I  But  before  I  do  that  and  before 
I  comment  on  the  nature  of  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  I  want  to  pay  the  high- 
est possible  tribute  to  the  fine  young 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Borenl 
He  and  I  do  not  belong  to  the  ssime 
political  parties,  but  Dave  Boren.  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  of  the  comers  in  politics 
and  Government  in  this  country.  I  am 
always  delighted  to  be  associated  with 
him  m  any  way. 

Mr  President,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  everyone  of  us  who 
has  a  responsibility  in  the  operation  of 
it.  have  no  higher  priority  in  this  decade 
of  the  1980's  than  reducing  inflation 
and  restoring  real  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy. The  success  of  our  Nation  rests  on 
the  continued  expansion  of  economic 
opportunities  and  the  social  stability 
derived  from  economic  policies  that 
promote  jobs  and  prosperity. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  Senator  Boren 
has  a  tight  schedule,  and  I  want  to  yield 
to  him  so  that  he  may  present  his  state- 
ment to  follow  my  statement,  which  I 
will  resume  after  he  has  concluded. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  in  order  for  this  concur- 
rent resolution  to  be  submitted  at  this 
time  as  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

I  appreciate  his  remarks  very  much, 
and  I  am  proud  to  join  with  him  in  spon- 
soring this  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  focus  upon  a  renewed  emphasis 
on  growth,  /or  tax  cuts,  and  reduced 
Federal  spending.  This  is  a  policy  state- 
ment which  is  receiving  growing  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  political  aisle,  as 
we  all  come  to  realize  if  we  are  going  to 
win  the  fight  against  inflation,  if  we  are 
going  to  restore  health  to  our  ailing  econ- 
omy, we  can  only  do  so  by  strengthening 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  .joined  .several  Sena- 
tors in  speaking  on  the  Senate  floor  about 
our  concerns  with  the  severe  economic 
problems  facing  our  country.  Many  signs 
point  to  the  extreme  economic  dangers 
lying  ahead  for  this  country 

Last  week,  after  spending  several  days 
traveling  all  across  my  home  State  of 
Oklahoma,  and  talking  to  small  business- 
men, farmers,  ranchers,  and  others.  I 
have  become  even  more  convinced  of  the 
potential  economic  collapse  which  looms 
ahead  if  we  do  not  take  appropriate 
action. 

Without  exception,  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers told  me  they  did  not  know  how  much 
longer  they  could  hang  on  unless  the 
economy  improved.  Small  businessmen 
all  across  this  country  are  saying  that 
they.  too.  are  barely  surviving.  Automo- 
bile Dealers  appliance  dealers,  and  others 
who  must  borrow  to  finance  their  inven- 
tones  are  spending  as  much  as  $60,000 
each  month  in  interest  just  to  keep  their 
doors  open.  , 


Clearly  something  must  be  done,  and 
done  immediately,  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. 

One  of  the  first  actions  which  must 
be  taken — and  this  resolution  clearly  rec- 
ognizes its  importance — is  the  shifting 
of  resources  from  the  pubhc  sector  to 
the  private  sector.  We  will  never  combat 
inflation  until  we  shift  more  into  private 
savings  and  in  investment  to  increase 
our  productivity. 

The  United  States  has  had  the  highest 
standard  of  living  in  the  world.  We  have 
been  able  to  pay  our  workers  more  per 
hour  than  those  who  work  in  any  other 
nation.  The  reason  we  have  been  able 
to  pay  higher  wages  and  to  have  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  and  still  compete 
in  the  world  markets  is  because  our 
skilled  workers,  working  with  the  most 
up-to-date  and  modern  technology  and 
equipment,  are  able  to  produce  more  per 
hour  than  workers  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 

It  is  because  we  are  able  to  produce 
more  per  hour  that  we  are  able  to  pay 
more  per  hour.  When  the  United  States 
ever  falls  behind  in  our  workers  being 
able  to  produce  more,  our  standard  of 
living  and  our  wages  will  begin  to  fall 
in  comparison  with  other  nations. 

If  people  cannot  have  enough  left  out 
of  their  paychecks,  after  the  Government 
gets  through  collecting  taxes,  to  save, 
then  there  are  not  funds  collected  that 
are  there  to  be  loaned  out  to  the  busi- 
nesses which  need  to  increase  their  in- 
vestment so  that  they  can  buy  new  plants 
and  new  equipment,  so  they  can  develop 
a  new  technology  so  that  we  can  sta>- 
ahead. 

It  is  a  tragedy.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
savings  ratio  in  the  United  States  last 
year  fell  to  only  4  percent  of  our  na- 
tional income  compared  with  over  10  per- 
cent in  Great  Britain,  18  percent  in 
France  and  Germany.  24  percent  in 
Japan. 

Mr.  President,  the  handwriting  is  on 
the  wall.  If  we  continue  to  have  Govern- 
ment consume  so  much  out  of  every 
dollar  earned  in  this  country  so  that  the 
people  have  nothing  left  to  save,  so  that 
there  are  no  funds  available  for  invest- 
ment in  new  plants,  technology,  and 
equipment,  the  United  States  will  cease 
to  be  the  strongest  Nation  economically 
in  the  world. 

It  will  not  be  a  question  of  will  other 
nations  pass  us  by.  It  will  onlv  be  a 
question  of  how  soon  that  will  happen 
This  means  that  we  must  shift  more  into 
private  savings  and  investment  to  in- 
crease our  productivit;.-.  as  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago.  It  means  a  balanced  budget 
must  be  achieved,  not  bv  increasing  taxes 
but  bv  even  deeper  cuts  in  Government 
spending. 

In  my  opinion,  these  cuts  must  be  deep 
enough  to  balance  the  budget  at  the 
spending  level  at  or  below  the  $600  billion 
mark,  leaving  enough  to  provide  for 
substantial  tax  cuts  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity through  increased  depreciation 
and  other  incentives  for  capital  forma- 
tion that  have  lone  been  advocated  by 
me  and  several  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  important.  But 
cutting  Government  spending  is  the  most 
important  action  of  all.  We  must  balance 


the  budget,  but  we  must  do  it  by  cutting 
spending. 

Balancing  the  budt;et  by  raising  taxes 
will  just  further  bleed  off  the  resources 
needed  by  the  private  sector  to  revitalize 
the  economy,  and  will  not  enable  us 
to  provide  the  substantial  tax  cuts  needed 
to  spark  increasea  productivity. 

It  is  free  enterprise.  Mr  President, 
which  has  provided  this  Nation  with 
the  highest  standard  of  living  in  the 
world.  It  will  work  if  we  give  it  a  chance 
to  work. 

Government,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  produce.  It  merely  consumes  what 
the  private  enterprise  system  produces. 
This  Nation  must  make  as  its  first 
priority  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of 
Government  so  that  our  economy  can 
rebound  from  its  current  downhill  slide. 
I  compliment  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  for  taking  the  lead  in  introduc- 
ing this  solution.  It  is  my  hope  that,  as 
people  across  the  country  take  time  to 
think  about  our  economic  system  and 
the  challenges  to  it,  of  what  has  come  by 
some  to  be  designated  as  economic 
growth  debt,  that  they  will  see  the  im- 
portance of  revitalizing  our  economy,  of 
providing  increased  economic  opportu- 
nity for  all  of  our  citizens,  and  that  they 
will  come  to  understand  that  the  only 
wav  that  we  can  raise  the  level  for  every 
person  in  this  country  is  to  do  so  by  al- 
lowing the  free  enterprise  system  to  work 
and  establishing  governmental  pohcies 
that  would  help  it  to  work,  rather  than 
hindering  it.  for  meeting  the  challenge 
which  now  faces  us. 

I  urge  m^-  colleagues  to  .ioin  me  in  sup- 
porting this  resolution.  I  proudly  join 
with  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
offering  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Oklahoma  and  commend 
him  on  his  eloquent  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  as  in  legislative  session, 
I  send  to  the  desk  the  Helms-Boren 
concurrent  resolution  and  ask  for  its  ap- 
propriate referral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

(The  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  success 
of  America— indeed,  the  survival  of 
.\merica— rests  on  the  continued  expan- 
sion cf  economic  opportunity  and  the 
social  stability  derived  from  econonuc 
ijolicy  that  promotes  employment  and 
provides  prosperity. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
in  this  world  that  the  faltering  economy 
of  our  Nation  does  not  need,  it  is  a  new 
set  of  rules,  regulations,  controls,  and 
restrictions  pouring  out  of  the  bureauc- 
racy in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  to  see  what  we  call  the  eco- 
nomic pie  continue  to  expand.  Last  week. 
I  must  have  talked  to  200  citizens  of  my 
State  They  are  tremendously  concerned, 
even  distressed,  about  the  economic 
plight  of  our  Nation. 

The  homebuilders.  for  example,  ac- 
knowledge that  many  of  their  number 
are  going  out  of  business  this  year  as  a 
direct  result  of  too  much  big  govern- 
ment, too  much  Federal  spending,  too 
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much  Federal  debt,  too  many  Federal 

deficits. 

What  our  citizens  want — North  Caro- 
linians and  those  in  all  of  the  other 
States — is  more  oportunity.  They  want 
more  of  an  opportunity  for  everyt)Ody  to 
take  part  in  the  American  dream.  They 
are  aware.  I  guarantee  you,  that  zero 
growth  policies,  as  advocated  by  people 
like  Ralph  Nadar  and  other  antibusiness 
extremists,  would  only  guarantee  an  even 
bleaker  economic  future  for  everybody 
and  virtually  condemn  the  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society  to  permanent  lives 
of  poverty  and  despair. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr,  Nadar 
was  fairly  well  respected  in  my  State,  But 
now  his  name  is  anathema,  because  his 
deceits  and  his  ploys  have  become  per- 
fectly obvious  to  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  North  Carolina, 

They  realize  that  Ralph  Nader  is,  in 
large  measure,  a  creation  of  the  media. 
Had  he  not  over  the  years  received  an  in- 
ordinate amount  of  attention,  he  would 
not  now  have  the  "prominence"  that  he 
so  thoroughly  enjoys. 

Sure,  he  is  an  antibusiness  extremist. 
He  is  against  the  free  enterprise  system. 
And  he  has  some  folks  with  him  who  get 
a  lot  of  attention  in  the  media. 

But,  deep  down,  the  American  people 
understand  that  the  genius  of  America, 
the  miracle  of  America,  is  the  free  enter- 
prise .system. 

The  system,  as  it  is  operated.  Is  not 
perfect  But  I  contend.  Mr,  President, 
that  the  imperfections  in  the  free  enter- 
prise system  are  not  really  a  fault  of  the 
system  but  a  fault  of  those  who  have 
abused  it. 
'Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HELMS.  But.  in  any  event,  taking 
it  warts  and  all.  it  is  the  best  system  on 
earth  and  it  has  provided  the  highest 
.standard  of  living  on  Earth  in  history 
for  the  American  people. 

And  more  than  at  any  other  time,  to 
my  knowledge  and  in  my  recollection, 
the  people  of  this  country  are  aware 
that  their  hopes  and  their  dreams  and 
their  opportunities  are  inextricably  tied 
to  what  happens  to  the  free  enterprise 
system, 

Mr,  President,  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  expanding  opportunity  for  every 
-American,  of  course,  depends  on  con- 
tinued economic  growth;  which  in  turn 
depends  primarily  on  the  achievements 
of  the  private  enterprise  system.  Not  on 
Dig  government,  not  on  the  politicians, 
not  on  the  Federal  bureaucrats,  but  on 
the  private  enterprise  system. 
^  That  is  why,  Mr.  President.  It  is  time 
lOr  the  Congress  to  declare  unequivocallv 
that  the  economic  policy  of  the  United 
States  focus  on  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
growth  through  tax  cuts  and  reduced 
f-ederal  spending  in  order  to  give  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  some  hope  of 
increased  prosperity,  opportunity,  and 
freedom  under  the  law. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  the  purpose  of 
the  resolution  that  Senator  Boren  and  I 
nave  submitted  today. 

r  say  again  that  I  am  very  proud  of 
benator  Boren.  He  understands  the  free 
enterprise  system.  I  wager,  Mr.  President, 
cnat  in  the  years  to  come  he  is  going  to 


be  one  of  the  more  gallant  defenders  of 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  President, 
clearly  the  mind  of  every  citizen  in  this 
country  is  focused  on  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic crisis.  That  is  fine.  But  our  duty 
here  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  to  respond  in  a  credible,  constructive, 
and  sincere  way  to  one  question:  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  crisis? 

First  of  all,  we  must  start  by  acknowl- 
edging that  the  crisis  was  created  right 
here  in  the  Congress,  in  Washington, 
DC,  by  too  much  Government,  too  many 
bureaucrats,  too  many  regulations,  too 
much  stifling  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. And  once  we  understand  the  root 
cause  of  the  economic  crisis,  then  we  can 
begin  to  do  .something  about  it.  But  not 
until  then.  Because  if  we  continue  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  v/e  can  paper 
over  the  kind  of  mistakes  that  we  have 
made  with  the  massive  bureaucracy  and 
the  interference  with  the  private  en- 
terprise system,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere. 

If  we  acknowledge  at  the  outset  the 
plain  and  unvarnished  fact  that  infla- 
tion starts  right  here  in  Congress,  that 
we  have  created  it,  that  Washington  does 
not  solve  problems  because  Washington 
is  the  problem,  then  we  can  move  on  to 
step  2  and  begin  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Right  here.  Mr.  President,  is  where  the 
Federal  deficits  have  been  approved  year 
after  year.  Right  here  is  where  the 
bloated,  big  spending  bills  are  rushed 
through  year  after  year.  Every  time  Con- 
eress  authorizes  and  appropriates  inor- 
dinate amounts  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
for  Federal  spending  programs,  inflation 
goes  that  much  higher, 

I  guess  extravagance  is  in  the  eye  of 
the  beholder,  but  I  think  the  American 
people  as  collective  beholders  would  have 
a  pretty  uniform  definition  of  extrava- 
gance in  terms  of  Federal  spending  be- 
cause they  understand  what  the  Fed- 
eral deficits  and  the  Federal  debt  have 
done  and  are  doing  to  them  in  terms  of 
inflation,  interest  rates,  and  the  general 
inhibitions  that  have  been  placed  on 
the  free  enterprise  system. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, is  that  excessive  Federal  spending 
and  excessive  Federal  borrowing  have 
virtually  destroyed  the  dollar  People 
sort  of  laugh  when  you  talk  about  some- 
thing being  as  sound  as  a  dollar.  In  any 
case,  the  whole  process  has  made  credit 
in  the  private  sector  unavailable,  or  so 
expensive  that  it  might  as  well  be 
unavailable. 

The  Federal  debt  is  $850  billion.  Gee 
whiz,  Mr,  President,  that  is  banging  at 
the  trillion  dollar  door.  It  is  costing  busi- 
ness in  this  country  over  SlOO  billion 
every  year  just  to  comply  with  Federal 
regulations.  Small  wonder  that  the  Na- 
tion's economy  is  on  the  brink  of  chaos. 

At  the  present  time  the  United  States 
is  devoting  a  larger  share  of  its  GNP  to 
Government  programs  and  handouts 
than  in  any  period  except  at  the  height 
of  World  War  II.  Despite  the  political 
rhetoric  calling  for  a  balanced  budget 
next  year,  the  truth  is  that  the  proposals 
that  we  are  hearing  from  the  administra- 


tion  and   others  will,  in  fact,  increase 
spending  even  further 

This  is  the  kind  of  shell  game  that  the 
American  people  now  recognize  They 
are  told  that  spending  will  be  reduced, 
when  actually  spending  will  be  increased 
Figures  are  bandied  around.  The  pro- 
posals for  next  year's  budget  will  increase 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  will  increase  taxes  on  the  American 
people, 

Mr  President,  it  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  the  overwhelming  ratio  of 
9  out  of  10  Americans  believe  that  Gov- 
ernment, their  Government,  Ls  hindering 
economic  growth  in  the  United  States. 
I  looked  the  other  day  at  a  study  pro- 
duced by  Sindlinger  and  Co..  a  very  reli- 
able organization  This  study  was  con- 
ducted for  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
which  is  a  public  policy  research  in- 
stitute. As  I  recall,  the  study  was  con- 
ducted between  March  22  and  April  2, 
and  it  was  done  nationwide.  It  was  con- 
ducted on  a  scientific  basis. 

What  did  this  study  show'  It  showed 
nearly  85  percent  of  the  public  feel  that 
Government  regulation  discourages 
economic  growth.  While  they  hold  this 
attitude,  however,  nearly  three-flfths  of 
the  public— 58.3  percent — do  not  "think 
economic  growth  is  incompatible  with 
goals  .such  as  clean  environment  or  equal 
opportunity," 

The  study  showed  that  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  public  do  not  believe  that 
greater  Government  control  is  needed  to 
solve  environmental  and  social  problems, 
-As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  17  7  percent  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  greater  Govern- 
ment control  of  American  business  Is, 
in  fact,  needed 

The  study  showed  that  almost  85  per- 
cent of  the  public  would  like  to  see  the 
economy  grow  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  faster 
than  the  current  rate.  A  slightly  lesser 
number,  something  like  75  percent,  said 
that  they  feel  that  a  no-growth  econ- 
omy will  guarantee  a  bleak  economic 
future  for  America, 

So,  you  see.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  wise  to  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Washington,  I  just  simply 
do  not  believe  that  politicians  are  going 
to  be  able  to  mesmerize  the  public  much 
longer.  Indeed,  this  years  election  may 
jolt  some  candidates — perhaps  some  in- 
cumbents, who  have  been  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  big-spending,  big-deflcits. 
heavy-control  syndrome  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

No,  the  American  people  want  the 
economic  pie.  as  it  is  known,  to  continue 
to  expand  and  they  do  not  accept  the 
fact  that  this  has  to  be  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  better  environment  They  are 
right.  It  is  nonsense  to  contend  that 
there  can  be  no  compatibility  between 
the  growth  of  a  nation  and  a  clean  en- 
vironment. The  problem  is  that,  for  too 
long,  the  tail  has  been  wagging  the  dog 
We  have  been  hearing  about  95  percent 
of  the  time  from  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
crowd  and  5  percent,  if  that  much,  from 
the  people  who  have  been  saying.  "Don't 
stifle  the  free  enterprise  system." 

As  I  say,  the  people  have  wised  up. 
They  know  Ralph  Nader  for  what  he  is. 
Maybe  he  is  popular  in  some  sections  of 
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the  country,  but  I  would  not  suggest  that 
Mr.  Nader  go  to  North  Carolina  and  run 
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Whereas  the  United  States  has  experienced 


man  who  leans  strongly  to  labor  unions, 
who  leans  a  particular  way,  rather  than 
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the  country  it  can  have  such  an  effect. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  give  the  names 

nf  thp  nnsp  fnr  thp  RFrnpn"' 


sel  position  a  man  with  that  background, 
with  that  lack  of  experience,  and  with 
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the  country,  but  I  would  not  suggest  that 
Mr.  Nader  go  to  North  Carolina  and  run 
for  dog  catcher.  He  can  get  on  NBC  news 
and  CBS  news  and  ABC  news  and  all  the 
big  media  and  get  all  that  attention,  but 
he  is  no  longer  fooling  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  He  can  run  around 
and  schedule  all  these  big  days  condemn- 
ing the  free  enterprise  system  and  busi- 
ness, but  he  is  still  not  fooling  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  the  majority. 

The  American  people  are  a  lot  wiser 
than  some  people  have  considered  them 
to  be.  High  taxes  and  excessive  regula- 
tion and  the  resulting  inflation  that  have 
wrought  havoc  on  national  productiv- 
ity— the  people  understand  this.  That 
is  why  they  are  supporting  meaningful 
regulatory  reform,  and  that  is  why  they 
are  crying  out  and  demanding  relief 
from  the  tax  burden  heaped  upon  them 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

Maybe  they  are  not  aware  fully,  yet. 
for  example,  that  the  windfall  profit  tax. 
recently  enacted  by  this  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President,  was  a  sham.  But 
more  and  more  Americans  are  learning 
every  day  that  it  is  they  who  will  be 
bearing  this  multibilllon-additional-tax- 
dollar  load.  But  they  are  not  going  to 
be  fooled.  Ralph  Nader  cannot  fool  them 
And  the  liberal  politicians  cannot  fool 
them.  Because  they  understand  that 
their  best  hope,  their  only  hope,  is  the 
survival  and  the  expansion  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  realize  that  the 
United  States  today  taxes  capital  more 
heavily  than  any  other  industrialized 
nation  in  the  world?  If  Congress  is  truly 
serious  about  dealing  with  this  problem 
of  inflation,  we  are  going  to  have  to  start 
correcting  this  situation.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  punish  the  supply  side  of  the 
economy. 

We  have  spent  a  generation  now,  with 
increasing  intensity,  inhibiting  the  pro- 
ducers. We  have  paid  more  attention  to 
the  shirkers  than  we  have  to  the  workers, 
and  the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg 
is  mighty  sick. 

But  we  can  make  the  goose  well  if  we 
return  to  some  basic  fundamentals  that 
our  Pounding  Fathers  understood  and 
that,  in  a  general  sort  of  way,  most 
Americans  understood  until  the  regula- 
tors and  the  big  spenders  and  the  de- 
Pcit-flnancers  took  over.  But  I  say 
again  that  the  American  people  are  more 
aware  today  than  at  anytime  in  my  life- 
time that  Washington  does  not  solve 
problems,  because  Washington  is  the 
problem. 

There  is  no  point  in  allowing  America 
to  run  out  of  jobs  or  energy  or  the  other 
necessities  of  life,  because  all  of  these 
things  are  available  to  us  in  Just  as  great 
abundance  as  ever  before.  But  there  is 
a  need  for  capital,  a  need  for  Incentive, 
and  a  need  for  the  Ctovemment  to  get 
off  the  back  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Helms-Boren 
conctirrent  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  well  as  in  the 
customary  place 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Whereas  the  United  States  has  experienced 
several  consecutive  years  of  declining  or 
static  productivity; 

Whereas  the  aging  productive  capacity  of 
the  United  States  Industries  places  the  Na- 
tion at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
countries  which  have  modern  facilities, 
thereby  causing  massive  balance  of  trade  def- 
icits; 

Whereas  the  United  States  relies  less  on 
imported  petroleum  than  most  of  the  major 
developed  countries,  yet  has  the  highest  rate 
of  Inflation; 

Whereas  the  current  inflation  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  is  the  result  of  bur- 
geoning government  spending  and  excessive 
monetary  growth; 

Whereas  all  of  these  problems  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  policies  that  overemphasize 
public  sector  control  of  the  economy  and 
underemphasize  growth  of  the  productive 
sector  through  encouragement  of  private  in- 
vestments; and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  recommended  that  capital  Investment  be 
encouraged  through  a  substantial  tax  cut: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States  focus  on  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  growth  through  tax  cuts 
and  reduced  Federal  spending  In  order  to 
provide  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
with  Increased  prosperity,  opportunity  and 
freedom  under  law. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  in  legis- 
lative session.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  provided 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
that  it  will  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
had  the  request  been  made  by  almost 
anybody  else,  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object. 

Mr  HELMS  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon  ? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  If  the  request 
were  by  almost  anybody  else,  I  would  be 
constrained  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

I  yield,  under  those  circumstances,  to 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  our 
countr>-  has  become  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prosperous  country  in  the  world  be- 
cause of  our  economic  system. 

I  beheve  the  Senator  would  agree  with 
that. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  do.  indeed. 

Mr  THURMOND  We  have  the  best- 
fed,  the  best-housed,  the  best-clothed 
people  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HELMS  Correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Our  people  have  the 
highest  standard  of  living,  they  receive 
the  highest  minimum  wage.  and.  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  better  place  in  the 
world  to  live,  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, or  any  other  standpoint 

Now.  from  an  economic  standpoint,  if 
we  are  going  to  maintain  this  economy 
we  have,  which  has  provided  so  much 
for  us.  is  it  wise  to  have  as  Creneral  Coun- 
sel to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
a  man  who  has  the  reputation  of  not 
being  down  the  middle,  so  to  speak    a 


man  who  leans  strongly  to  labor  unions, 
who  leans  a  particular  way.  rather  than 
to  pursue  an  objective  course,  because 
the  business  people  of  this  country  are 
almost  unanimous,  if  not  imanimous. 
against  this  particular  nominee? 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  maintain  a 
strong  economy  which  business  has 
caused  to  be  successful,  business  has  to 
prosper. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  word  "prof- 
its" is  a  bad  word.  But  most  businesses 
are  owned  by  thousands  of  different  peo- 
ple, if  they  are  big  businesses.  If  they 
are  little  businesses,  they  are  owned  by 
a  fewer  nvunber. 

But.  for  a  business  to  stay  alive.  It 
has  to  make  a  profit.  That  is  the  purpose 
in  going  into  business,  to  make  a  profit 
and  to  .serve  the  public  by  providing  goods 
for  the  people. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  put  a  man  in 
the  General  Counsel's  office  who  has  that 
reputation  and  who  business  says  is  com- 
pletely undesirable,  completely  unwant- 
ed, and  who  they  feel  is  completely  im- 
fair.  is  that  not  unjust  to  the  private 
enterprise  system  of  this  country  and  o 
the  public  generally? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree  with  the  dist  n- 
guished  Senator. 

I  regret  that  the  nomination  was  evi  n 
sent  up  to  the  Senate  because,  as  much 
as  anything  else,  there  needs  to  be  a 
demonstration  of  good  faith  between  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  toward 
business  in  general,  to  say  to  business 
that  we  are  not  going  to  load  up.  are 
not  going  to  have  a  General  Counsel 
who  has  blinders  on  toward  the  needs  of 
the  business  community. 

So  I  think  it  it  an  unwise  nomination. 

I  have  no  personal  animosity  toward 
the  nominee,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  does  not.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  wrong  nomination,  for 
the  wrong  job.  at  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  And  if  a  man  of 
this  reputation,  who  business  feels  so 
strongly  about,  is  confirmed,  and  if  he 
follows  his  reputation,  would  that  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  success  of  business 
and  the  fairness  that  business  would  ex- 
pect of  the  Government  in  the  future? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  think  that  is  unques- 
tionable. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  this  position  of 
General  Counsel,  the  man  who  is  Gen- 
eral Counsel  has  ofiBces  all  over  the 
country,  regional  officers  under  him.  He 
has  between  7,000  and  8.000  lawyers  un- 
der him.  Is  it  not  true  that  his  decisions, 
his  feelings,  even,  his  opinions,  are 
bound  to  be  reflected  by  the  various 
lawyers  working  under  him? 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  no  question 
about   it. 

In  the  Senator  s  own  experience,  and 
certainly  in  mine.  I  have  noted  the  In- 
fluence that  various  General  Counsels 
have  had  on  the  organizations  they 
served 

Perhaps  they  do  not  even  intend  to 
lead  the  thinking  of  members  of  a  com- 
mission, or  whatever.  But  the  practical 
effect  is  that  in  many  cases,  if  not  most, 
the  General  Counsel  is  a  more  power- 
ful figure  than  the  commission  members 
themselves,  because  he  influences,  and 
he  directs,  and  he  has  so  many  sub- 
ordinates, in  this  case,  spread  out  over 
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the  country  it  can  have  such  an  effect, 
an  adverse  effect,  on  business-govern- 
mental relations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
wliat  we  need  in  this  ^joiition  is  not  a 
man  who  would  lean  toward  business, 
but  one  who  will  not  either  lean  toward 
unions  or  lean  toward  any  corporation, 
or  any  individual,  or  any  type  of  orga- 
nized group  of  any  kind,  but  be  fair  and 
just  and  eo.  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago. 
riiiht  down  the  middle  and  call  tiie  shots 
as  they  are.  and  .^hould  be? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Ol  course,  the  Senator 
is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Piesident.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  for  the  fine  ad- 
dress he  is  making,  for  the  position  he  is 
taking  on  this  matter.  A  great  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  feel  that  the  service 
he  is  rendering  in  this  capacity  is  of  vast 
importance  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
yield,  if  the  Seiuitor  wants  to  ask  me  a 
question,  or  I  will  yield  the  floor  and  let 
him  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  did  want  to  address 
it  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  some  good  news  for 
him.  I  thought  he  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  now 
serving  a.s  General  Comisel.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  nominee's  confirmation  to 
the  full  term. 

He  has  been  serving  in  this  interim  ap- 
pointment for  approximately  3  months. 

There  have  been  some  situations  that 
have  demonstrated  how  he  approaches 
problems  and.  indeed,  his  understanding 
of  the  law  and  his  philo-^ophy  of  apply- 
ing it  from  his  position  as  General  Coun- 
sel. 

The  good  news  I  have  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  i.s  that  on  two  occa- 
sions in  cases  that  were  in  litigation  be- 
fore he  took  this  position,  dealing  with 
complaints  against  unions  in  which  the 
issue  was  the  validity  of  fines  of  mem- 
bers who  had  resigned  to  eo  into  a  plant 
that  had  gene  on  strike. 

This  nominee,  now  the  General  Coun- 
sel, took  a  position  that  was  less  favor- 
able to  the  union  than  the  two  Republi- 
can members  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

I  want  to  cite  it  as  one  very  current, 
most  recent,  example  of  the  nominee  not 
being  overboard  on  one  side,  the  union 
side.  but.  indeed,  gomg  right  down  the 
middle,  which  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  like  to  know. 

I  do  not  know  if  he  has  been  losing 
any  sleep  over  the  possibility  of  William 
Lubbers  being  the  General  Counsel  after 
confirmation  But  if  he  is.  maybe  he  will 
rest  a  little  easier,  that  this  man  has  al- 
ready d?monstrnted  an  objectivity.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  tough  and  controversial 
cases  because  they  deal  with  a  union's 
ability  through  its  constitution  and  by- 
laws to  fine  members  if  they  resign  be- 
fore or  during  a  strike  and  go  to  work  in 
a  struck  plant. 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  am  glad  to  hear 
he  is  taking  that  position 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  May  I  give  the  names 
of  the  case  for  the  Record? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  wondering 
whether  he  took  those  positions  between 
the  time  he  was  nominated  and  the  time 
he  expects  his  nomination  to  be  con- 
firmed, in  the  hope  that  this  will  help  in 
the  confirmat  on  of  his  nomination. 

Can  the  Senator  assure  anybody  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  is  going  to  continue  to  fol- 
low a  conservative  line  throughout  his 
tenure  of  service,  or  is  this  a  temporary 
action  to  have  his  nomination  con- 
firmed? 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  Presi- 
dent failed  to  act  on  one  appointment  for 
a  long  time,  and  finally  the  lady  became 
disgusted  and  quit  as  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

Then  the  President  sent  up  this  ap- 
pointment, and  he  did  so  when  Congress 
was  not  in  session.  Otherwise.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers would  not  have  taken  office  i.ntil  his 
nomination  was  confirmed.  By  the  Presi- 
dent sendin-?  up  the  nomination  when 
Congress  was  in  recess,  the  Senate  did 
not  have  a  chance  to  act  on  it.  so  he  is 
in  office  now.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his 
nomination  is  not  confirmed,  he  will  go 
out. 

At  any  rate.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kindness  in  calling  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  name  of  the  case 
is  Dalmo  against  Victor,  and  the  com- 
panion case  is  the  Patternmakers  case. 

I  was  not  goinq  to  respond  to  the  Sen- 
nator  as  to  a  possible  motivation,  but  I 
will,  and  I  will  respond  just  this  way: 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  he  review  again  the  char- 
acter references  for  Mr.  Lubbers  given 
by  those  who  are  opposed  to  his  nomi- 
nation. When  we  are  looking  at  motiva- 
tion and  insincerity  or  ulterior  motives 
for  action,  then  we  are  looking  into 
character  and  integrity.  Every  person 
who  came  before  ov  committee  in  op- 
position to  Lubbers'  nomination  agreed 
that  he  is  a  man  of  fairness,  of  compe- 
tence, of  integrity,  and  with  a  spotless 
record  of  27  years  with  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

So  I  say  that  the  Senator's  question 
really  goes  to  basic  personal  honesty  and 
integritv.  and  the  record  is  complete 
vvith  the  highest  rank  in  all  those 
regards. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  do  not  question 
the  gentlemsn's  personal  honestv  and 
integrity,  as  I  said  in  mv  speech  yester- 
day, but  I  do  question  his  philosophy, 
and  I  question  his  experience. 

He  has  had  no  experience  in  this  office, 
has  had  no  experience  in  a  regional 
office,  and  he  would  have  charge  of  more 
lawyers  than  any  other  man  in  the 
entire  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  a 
man  who  has  had  experience,  a  man 
who  is  more  down  the  middle  of  the 
road  than  the  man  who  trained  him 
there.  Mr  Fanning,  whose  history  and 
whose  record  on  the  Commission  are  well 
known  as  leaning  far  to  the  left  He  is 
the  man  who  trained  Mr.  Lubbers.  Mr. 
Lubbers  was  a  student  of  his:  he  was  a 
trainee  of  his. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  run 
the  risk  of  putting  in  this  General  Coun- 


sel position  a  man  with  that  background, 
with  that  lack  of  experience,  and  with 
the  philosophy  he  has  shown  in  work- 
ing there  with  Mr.  Fanning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  must  produce  a 
response. 

I  sat  as  chairman  of  this  committee 
when  another  nominee  was  nominated  to 
be  General  Counsel.  He  was  a  Repub- 
lican appointment.  He  had  no  admin- 
istrative experience  equal  to  the  job  he 
was  nominated  for.  He  had  no  depth  of 
background  with  hundreds  of  cases  in 
collective  bargaining  law. 

We  had  a  hearing  one  day.  We  re- 
ported the  nomination  that  dav.  We 
brought  it  here,  rnd  it  was  not  con- 
troversial because  I.  as  chairman  of 
that  committee — and  the  entire  commit- 
tee— said  thnt  if  the  President  wants 
Peter  Nash,  he  should  have  him.  even 
though  Nash  had  no  comparable  back- 
21'ound  of  administrative  experience  of 
hundreds  of  emn'ovees  as  the  General 
Counsel,  even  though  he  had  no  depth 
of  background  as  n  private  practitioner 
in  hundreds  of  labor-management  cases. 

We  looked  at  it  this  way:  If  the  man 
has  comoetence.  integr'tv.  and  the  ability 
that  is  needed  in  the  job.  let  his  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed.  That  is  what  we  did 
with  Peter  Nash. 

On  the  question  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  being  one  way  and  one-sided, 
how  many  Republican  Presidents  have 
considered  Mr.  Fanning  and  have  re- 
appointed him?  Has  he  been  reappointed 
by  any?  Yes.  He  has  been  appointed  by 
President  Eisenhower,  reappointed  by 
President  Nixon,  and  under  President 
Ford,  he  was  named  Acting  Chairman. 

This  is  the  man  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  just  said  is  lopsided,  one- 
way— on  the  left-wing,  the  liberal  side, 
I  suDpose  the  Senator  is  .sug-icstU-ig.  But 
had  the  confidence  of  Presidents  Eisen- 
hower. Nixon,  and  Ford. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Even  a  Republican 
Fresident  makes  n  mistake  now  and  then. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  So  true,  so  true. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  are  not  per- 
fect. No  one  is  perfect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  my  speech 
yesterday  covered  the  subject  amply  and 
pointed  out  his  lack  of  qualifications, 
lack  of  experience,  and  his  dangerous 
philosophy  for  the  benefit  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  not  being  im- 
patient, because  this  is  really  included 
within  a  period  of  thoughtful  economic 
analysis  that  he  is  making  available  to 
the  Nation. 

We  have  come  back  to  the  nomination 
question,  which  really  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate.  But  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  very  useful  and  con- 
structive. 

In  the  economic  times  we  are  in.  we 
need  the  best  thought  we  can  get  from 
everybody.  I  come  from  the  great  shock 
of  learning  about  one  of  our  major  in- 
dustrial plants,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  plant 
in  Mahwah.  which  has  been  there  for 
approximately  25  years — a  good  plant 
which  employs  highly  qualified  people 
The  economics  of  today  has  brought  the 
Ford   Motor  Co.   to  the   announcement 
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on  Tuesday  of  this  week  that  that  plant 

will  be  shut  down  forever. 
So  we  can  feel  the  pain  of  the  eco- 


may,  as  a  practical  matter,  affect  sub- 
stantive rights  because  the  General 
Counsel    chooses    the    cases    that    the 


as  Acting  General  Counsel,  following  his 
recess  appointment.  In  Dalmo  Victor  Mr. 
Lubbers    "disowned"    (this    is    member 
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it  is  important  that  we  get  good  quality 
people  to  serve  in  the  Government,  and 
with  the  inflationary  pressures  people 
are  exnerienrine  it  is  hpnnminp  inrrpn:. 


In  the  same  case,  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  had  previously  taken  the  posi- 
t-on that  a  labor  organization  has  no 


and  I  believe  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  should  be  sought  in  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties.  But  in  regard  to  an 
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on  Tuesday  of  this  week  that  that  plant 
will  be  shut  down  forever. 

So  we  can  feel  the  pain  of  the  eco- 
nomic times,  and  we  need  the  best  of 
action  here  to  stimulate  our  economy  to 
the  kind  of  productivity  to  which  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  ably  ad- 
dressing himself. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  both  Senators 
for  their  generous  comments. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
William  Lubbers  to  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

In  this  time  of  economic  crisis,  there 
Ls  no  room  for  a  doctrinaire  administra- 
tor who  will  be  occupying  an  office  which 
is  supposed  to  exercise  independent 
judgment  and  evenhandedness. 

We  might  recall  that  the  labor  law 
reform  bill  was  defeated  in  this  Chamber 
because  many  of  us  were  concerned 
about  tipping  the  delicate  balance  be- 
tween union  and  management.  The 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers  raises  the 
^ame  issue. 

What  the  big  union  bosses  could  not 
achieve  through  the  legislative  process, 
they  are  now  trying  to  accomplish  by 
this  appointment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on  the 
effect  which  confirmation  of  this  nomi- 
nation would  have. 

In  this  regard,  some  background  on 
the  position  of  the  General  Counsel  may 
be  helpful.  Before  1947.  the  General 
Counsel  was  subject  to  the  authority 
and  direction  of  the  NLRB.  This  led  to 
criticism  of  the  NLRB  serving  as  prose- 
cutor. .jud?e.  and  jury  in  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  impartial  hearing.  The 
Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments  responded 
to  this  criticism  by  creating  an  independ- 
ent General  Counsel,  thereby  seoarating 
the  prosecution  from  the  decision- 
making function.  The  General  Counsel 
was  to  be  a  "public"  prosecutor  of  laljor 
law  violations,  and  the  law  is  clear  that 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel  must  be 
entirely  .senarate  from  and  independent 
of  the  five  NLRB  members  or  their 
staffs. 

Now.  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
General  Counsel  is  not  simply  another 
Government  lawyer,  but  one  who  wields 
tremendous  power  over  the  direction  of 
national  labor  policy.  This  is  because 
the  General  Counsel  has  final  unreview- 
able authority  over  the  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  labor  law  violations. 
The  General  Counsel's  decision  to  bring. 
or  not  to  bring  a  case  before  the  NLRB 


may,  as  a  practical  matter,  affect  sub- 
stantive rights  because  the  General 
Counsel  chooses  the  cases  that  the 
NLRB  will  ultimately  decide.  Thus,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  General  Counsel  be 
independent,  impartial,  and  experienced 
in  his  processing  of  alleged  labor  law 
violations  under  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  It  is  my  opinion  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  possesses  none  of  the  above 
qualifications  for  the  position 

Mr.  Lubbers'  independence  from  the 
Board  is  called  mto  question  by  the  fact 
that  he  served  for  20  years  on  the  staff 
of  present  NLRB  Chairman  John  Fan- 
ning. It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
Mr.  Fanning  has  a  markedly  "pro-union" 
record,  and  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
helped  write  many  of  the  decisions  of 
Chairman  Fanning.  This  is  of  signifi- 
cance since,  with  the  addition  of  member 
John  Truesdale.  Chairman  Fanning  has 
been  overruling  NLRB  precedents  that 
went  against  unions,  some  of  which  had 
only  been  "on  the  books"  for  a  year  or  so. 
This  relationship  between  the  Chairman 
and  Mr.  Lubbers  is  highlighted  by  the 
Chairman's  public  statement  that  he 
would  have  to  "reassess"  his  own  position 
if  Mr.  Lubbers  were  not  confirmed:  in  ef- 
fect, threatening  to  resign  if  his  own  man 
was  not  appointed.  Such  a  situation  does 
not  bode  well  for  the  independence  of  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  which  Congress 
sought  to  achieve  in  1947. 

I,  for  one.  object  to  the  pressuring 
tactics  that  Mr.  Fanning  suggests  by  this 
statement.  The  position  of  the  General 
Counsel  is  to  be  separate  and  apart  from 
the  Chairman  of  the  NLRB.  Do  we  pre- 
fer to  adjudicate  the  legal  labor  ques- 
tions and  policy  in  the  country  by  a 
■'buddy  system"?  The  Fanning-Lubbers 
duet  should  not  be  able  to  become  the 
Pied  Piper  of  labor  law  reform  in  this 
country.  Their  tones  of  possible  collusion 
and  "very  close  cooperation"  is  not  music 
to  my  ears  and  threatens  to  erode  the 
separation  between  the  Board  and  Office 
of  the  General  Counsel. 

With  respect  to  his  ability  to  be  im- 
partial, one  need  only  point  to  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' admission  during  his  confirmation 
hearings  that  he  gave  "technical  assist- 
ance"  on  labor  law  reform  to  union  lead- 
ers during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Labor  Law  Reform  Act  of  1977. 

Although  he  refuses  to  divulge  what 
'technical  assistance"  encompassed,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  an 
NLRB  employee  at  the  time.  Moreover, 
he  undertook  these  meetings  without 
clearing  them  with  all  Board  members, 
as  is  the  custom,  but  only  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  Chairman  Fanning. 
Furthermore.  Chairman  Fanning  has 
stated  that  several  provisions  of  the  de- 
funct Labor  Law  Reform  Act  could  be 
implemented  by  the  NLRB  through  its 
decisionmaking  authority,  presumably  if 
the  right  General  Counsel  were  in  office 
to  bring  the  appropriate  cases.  I  am 
frankly  amazed  that  such  a  statement 
was  made  by  a  close  intimate  of  the  man 
who  we  are  considering  to  be  the  Gen- 
oral  Counsel  of  the  NLRB. 

Another  example  of  Mr.  Lubbers' 
questionable  neutrality  is  seen  in  one  of 
his  first  cases  argued  before  the  Board 


as  Acting  General  Counsel,  following  his 
recess  appointment.  In  Dalmo  Victor  Mr. 
Lubbers  "disowned"  (this  is  member 
Jenkins'  word'  the  previous  position 
argued  by  the  General  Counsel  only  a  few 
months  before  and  adopted  the  position 
urged  bv  the  union  to  the  effect  that  a 
union's  implied  right  to  enforce  solidar- 
ity during  a  strike  takes  precedence  over 
an  employee's  express  right  to  refrain 
irom  engaging  in  union  activity.  It  is 
my  belief  that  we  shall  see  many  more 
such  reversals  of  positions  if  Mr.  Lub- 
bers is  confirmed,  thereby  undermining 
the  confidence  and  stability  necessary  to 
effective  labor  relations. 

Finally.  I  note  that  Mr.  Lubbers'  only 
experience  has  been  as  an  "Ivory  Tower" 
bureaucrat  in  Washington  who  has  never 
been  involved  in  real  world,  day-to-day 
labor- management  relations.  Moreover, 
he  has  no  experience  administering  a 
huge  staff,  with  33  offices  around  the 
country,  whose  efficient  operation  is  im- 
portant to  all  parties.  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  a  labor  expert  who  is  ad- 
ministratively experienced  is  not  avail- 
able or  acceptable  to  this  administration 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Lubbers. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  my  opposi- 
tion to  this  nomination.  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  my  remarks  are 
not  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Lubbers 
but  merely  express  my  concern  for  up- 
holding the  integrity  of  the  system. 

I  might  add.  Mr.  President,  I  served 
for  12  years  on  what  was  then  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  came 
shortly  after  the  writing  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  I  knew  the  authors  of  the 
act  very,  very  well. 

It  was  my  sad  experience  to  sit  through 
many,  many  years  of  watching  the  intent 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  destroyed  by  the 
decisions  of  courts  at  all  levels  in  this 
country  to  the  point  where  I  honestly  do 
not  believe  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does 
much  any  more  to  bring  about  a  fair  dis- 
tribution in  the  law  and  in  power  between 
labor  and  management  and  the  public. 
In  fact,  I  would  think  it  was  time  once 
again,  after  the  passage  of  all  these 
years,  to  consider  a  rewrite  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Act  so  that  we  can  bring  about 
more  fairness,  although  I  must  add  that 
with  the  seeming  coming  of  age  of  the 
labor  movement — and  that  may  sound 
strange  because  the  labor  movement  is 
very  old — but  the  retirement  of  older 
members  who  held  very,  very  personal 
grudges  against  management,  their  re- 
placement by  younger  members,  younger 
people,  who  have  had  more  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
has  brought  decided  advantages  in  the 
feeling  between  labor  unions  and  man- 
agement, in  general. 

At  the  same  time.  I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  consider  such  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  m  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Lubbers  to  be  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  My  views  on  this  appointment 
are  not  meant  as  a  personal  attack  on 
Mr.  Lubbers.  Let  me  emphasize  that  I  feel 
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it  is  important  that  we  get  good  quahty 
people  to  serve  in  the  Government,  and 
with  the  inflationary  pressures  people 
are  experiencing  it  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  get  such  persons,  par- 
ticularly on  some  of  these  boards,  who 
are  required. 

However,  in  reviewing  the  resume,  the 
background  and  apparent  philo.sophy  of 
Mr.  Lubbers,  I  am  not  presently  happy 
with  his  particular  qualifications  for  thi'f 
particular  high  office  to  which  he  has 
been  nominated.  I  do  not.  however,  mean 
to  imply.  Mr.  President,  that  Mr.  Lub- 
bers is  lacking  in  personal  integrity  or 
competence. 

But  rather.  I  feel  m  the  area  of  labor- 
management  relations  it  is  important 
that  we  appoint  people  in  whom  there 
is  a  general  feeling  of  confidence  on  the 
part  of  both  sides  of  potential  disputes: 
that  doubts  do  not  exist  as  to  the  par- 
tiality of  the  person  to  occupy  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel. 

I  might  say.  as  a  lawyer  myself,  that 
this  factor  is  particularly  important  be- 
cause the  legal  counsel  offices  on  these 
various  commissions  are  very  powerful, 
as  a  practical  matter. 

There  ha\e  been  many  reservations 
expressed  about  Mr.  Lubbers.  The  fact 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  a  20-year 
staff  member  of  the  National  L a bor  Re- 
lations Board  and  served  on  the  staff 
of  the  current  Chairman  in  itself  would 
seem  to  violate  the  legislitive  mandate 
of  an  independent  and  neutral  prosecu- 
tor of  unfair  labor  practices,  and  could 
erode  public  confidence  in  the  Office  of 
General  Coun.sel. 

The  General  Counsel  has  the  final  au- 
thcrity  to  investigate  charges,  issue  com- 
pl'  ints.  and  prosecute  such  complaints 
in  unfair  labor  practice  cases  before  the 
Board. 

He  is  also  responsible  for  the  process- 
ing of  field  pemonnei  and  several  types 
of  employee  elections.  Under  General 
supervision  of  the  General  Counsel.  33 
regional  directors  and  their  staffs  pro- 
cess representation  disputes  in  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  and  jurisdictional 
dispute  ca.ses.  Although  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
served  20  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
NLRB.  he  does  not  have  regional  office 
experience.  This  position  would  be  best 
filled  by  an  individual  with  significant 
managerial  experience  and  proven  ad- 
ministrative abilities. 

The  General  Counsel  should  possess 
an  understanding  of  the  day-to-day 
problems  facing  labor  and  management. 
This  understanding  can  be  gained 
through  experience  in  the  private  sec- 
tor or  through  service  in  positions  of 
responsibility  in  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel. 

Mr.  Lubbers  i^  presently  serving  an 
interim  appointment  as  General  Counsel 
pending  Senate  confirmation  for  a  full 
4-year  term.  In  this  capacity.  I  believe 
It  should  be  noted,  he  departed  from  h*s 
legal  position  taken  previously  by  his 
predecessors  when,  on  January  28.  two 
attorneys  on  his  staff  contended  before 
tne  five-member  Board  that  union  mem- 
ters  mny  te  fired  by  a  union  for  mid- 
stnke  resignations. 
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In  the  same  case,  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  had  previously  taken  the  posi- 
t-on that  a  labor  organization  has  no 
statutory  right  to  solidarity  during 
strikes,  and  that  national  policy  is  to 
make  individual  rights  paramount.  Thus 
change  in  lesal  policy  was  sharply  criti- 
cized as  being  a  forerunner  of  similar 
pi-ounion  positions  Mr.  Lubbers  is  likely 
to  take. 

The  matter  before  us  is  one  where  we 
we  are  seeking  to  appoint  a  per.son  of 
impartiality  and  a  person  in  whom  the 
various  parties  in  labor  and  management 
would  have  a  reasonable  feeling  that  a 
balanced  approach  is  going  to  come 
forth. 

In  making  such  appointments  we 
should  be  careful  in  the  advi.se  and  con- 
.sent  responsibility  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  the  appointments  are  of  individuals 
in  whom  there  has  been  expressed  con- 
fidence by  both  sides.  That  has  been  a 
ke.vnote  to  the  cooperation  between  labor 
and  management.  It  is  also  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  effective  func- 
tioning of  public  administration. 

It  is  crucial  that  the  General  Counsel 
enjoy  the  confidence  not  only  of  the 
I.Tbar-managcmtnt  community  but.  more 
importantly,  the  confidence  and  trust  of 
the  public  as  a  whole. 

Other  candidates  acceptable  to  both 
labor  and  management  have  been  con- 
sidered for  this  sensitive  post.  It  would 
be  in  the  public  interest  if  the  adminis- 
tration would  continue  such  d'scussions 
With  unions  and  management  regardin?; 
alternative  nominees  for  this  important 
position. 

Mr.  President,  public  confidence  in  a 
nomination  is  extremely  important.  All 
parties  to  the  dispute-solving  process 
should  have  such  confidence,  in  this  case 
both  labor  and  business. 

The  fears  surrounding  Mr.  Lubbers' 
lack  of  independent  judgment  are  fur- 
ther heightened  by  the  extent  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  agency  has  been  in- 
strumental in  securing  this  post  for  his 
protege. 

And  let  me  add  at  this  point,  that 
therein  lies  the  nub  of  the  question 
Here  we  are  appointing  a  General  Coun- 
sel to  an  agency,  someone  who  has  been 
a  20-year  employee  of  a  particular  mem- 
ber of  that  agency.  Is  that  the  kind  of 
independent,  impartial  le?al  advice  and 
legal  counsel  that  we  seek  to  obtain  in  a 
position  so  sensitive  as  this? 

Certainly.  I  am  not  questioning  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  is  a  good  person.  And  this  is 
no  attack  on  him.  But  we  have  a  verj- 
delicate  balance  between  labor  and  man- 
agement And  I  think  the  President  and 
this  Senate  has  an  obligation  to  seek  out 
a  woman  or  a  man  whose  background 
indicates  a  diversity  of  experience,  pos- 
siblv  both  in  the  private  sector  and  in  the 
public  sector,  but  in  who  confidence  is 
felt  by  both  sides. 

Seldom  has  a  nomination  come  to  this 
Senate  floor  that  has  been  more  ada- 
mrntly  opposed  by  the  management  side. 
And  my  owti  record  on  matters  such  as 
these  is  that  I  have  an  independent 
streak,  of  which  I  am  proud.  I  listen  to 
both  labor  and  management  on  issues 


and  I  believe  that  a  fair  and  equitable 
balance  should  be  sought  in  disputes  be- 
tween the  parties.  But  in  regard  to  an 
appointment  of  this  sort,  it  is  important 
that  we  seek  to  have  someone  who  has 
the  appearance  and  the  sense  of  impar- 
tiality: one  that  seems  to  have  some 
semblance  of  balance.  That  would  appear 
not  be  the  case  here. 

Mr.  STEWART  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  Let  me  also  say  Mr. 
President  that  it  would  be  helpful  at 
this  point  to  review  the  history  of  the 
NLRB  to  get  a  picture  of  why  this  par- 
ticular nomination  is  not  appropriate. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  combined  the  func- 
tions of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  mto 
one  entity — the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Criticism  of  this  arrangement 
mounted  as  the  board  appeared  to  many 
to  operate  in  a  biased  and  arbitrary  man- 
ner. Ultimately.  Congress  responded  to 
this  criticism  and  amended  the  NLRA  to 
establish  an  independent  office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Let  me  emf^hasize  the  word  "inde- 
pendent "  In  this  case,  we  are  proposing 
to  appoint  someone  who  has  worked  for 
one  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
for  20  years.  It  would  be  as  though  I  had 
a  dispute  with  someone  and  I  pro':osed 
to  appoint  as  legal  counsel  to  resolve  the 
dispute  someone  who  had  worked  for 
me  for  20  years. 

It  is  very  possible  that  that  person 
would  be  fair.  And  it  is  very  possible  that 
the  rulings  might  well  be  fair.  But.  cer- 
tainly, to  any  adversary  of  mine,  it  would 
have  the  appearance  of  being  unfair 
and  confidence  in  that  appointment 
would  not  be  established.  That  is  what  is 
occurring  in  this  matter.  Confidence  in 
Government  is  very  important  and  con- 
fidence in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  by  both  management  and  labor 
is  terribly  important. 

The  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  hailed  as  the 
"Magna  Carta"  of  labor,  had  by  the 
1940's  engendered  considerable  opposi- 
tion. One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  stemmed 
from  the  mechanisms  which  empow- 
ered the  Board  to  serve  simultane- 
ously as  "prosecutor,  jury  and  judge"  of 
unfair  labor  practice  charges.  As  the 
Court  noted  in  ILGWU  v.  NLRB.  501  F.2d 
823,  828  <D.C.  Cir.  1947)  : 

Prior  to  1947  the  Board  Itself  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  to  Is- 
sue unfair  labor  practice  complaints  and 
how  they  sliould  be  prosecuted,  for  there 
was  no  office  of  the  General  Counsel.  Thus 
the  Board  simultaneously  played  the  roles  of 
prosecutor.  Jury  and  judge. 

This  statutory  scheme  remained  un- 
ch.mTed  until  1947.  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendments  created  the  office  of  the  General 
Counsel.  This  office  was  created  In  response 
to  heavy  criticism  of  the  unfair  and  uneven 
results  obtained  from  the  amalgamation  of 
prosecutorial  and  Judicial  functions  In  the 
old  Board. 


The  "heavy  criticism"  to  which  the 
court  alluded  came  from  many  fronts. 

The  Smith  committee,  officially  en- 
titled the  "Special  House  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board."  issued  a  report  which  served  as 
a  basis  for  action  which  culminated  in 
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the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Smith  com- 
mittees report  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  Administra- 


Board  must  decide  the  cases,  not  according 
to  prejudice  and  caprice,  as  the  old  Board 

has  £o  ofte.T  done,  but  actoraing  lo  the  facts. 


and  the  judge  shall  be  separate  and  in- 
dependent. 
I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  the 

»-,iiK  j-,f  rrk\r  nr\rtne>rr\   rpoarHinp  thp  nomi- 
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Labor  Relations  Act  requires,  separate  from  son.    Certainly    this    appointment   does 

the    nve    Board    members    and    their    staffs.  ^.;,^\,   ;„   *v-„   or,„^c,.„v,„i.  JTr               *     i  ,. 

Without  the   perception  of  such  indopend-  ^r    Pr.  int^f  t             °\  impartiality, 

ence.  public  confidence  in  the  agency  itself  ,^-   President,   I  suggest   the   absence 


tant  step  toward  achievement  of  justice 

and  peaceful  labor  relations  in  industry. 

Contributing  in  large  measure  to  that 
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the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Smith  com- 
mittees report  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  mdependent  Administra- 
tor to  perform  the  investigative  and 
prosecutorial  functions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Board  itself,  even  prior  to  the 
Smith  committee's  report,  had  recog- 
nized the  need  to  separate  its  prosecu- 
torial and  adjudicatory  functions.  It  be- 
gan delegating  the  authority  to  issue 
complaints  to  the  regional  directors, 
with  power  of  review  residing  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Examiners  Division.  This 
trend  continued,  and  by  1942.  the  deci- 
sion to  issue  a  co.mplaint  had  been  totally 
delegated  to  the  regional  offices,  so  long 
as  the  case  presented  no  issues  of  policy 
or  novel  questions  of  law  or  fact  . 
But  that  latter  qualificution  was  still 
cause  for  concern.  The  regional  directors, 
lacking  true  independence  from  th? 
Board,  could  not  risk  offending  the  polit- 
ical sensitivities  of  Board  members: 

A  particular  hazard  of  the  old  scheme  was 
that  a  regional  oflicer  might  reasonably  hesi- 
tate to  initiate  action  which  he  did  not  feel 
a.ssured  would  meet  favorably  with  the 
Board  members  to  whom  he  was  responsi- 
ble. The  penalty  for  too  much  independence 
in  this  case  wquld  be  loss  of  emplojmeni. 
assignment  to  undesirable  work  or  forfeiture 
of  opportunities  for  promotion. 

The  Board's  internal  efforts  at  reform, 
and  even  its  subsequent  compliance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  failed 
to  mitigate  criticism  of  the  Board's  lack 
of  due  process  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs. Many  Congressmen  perceived  that 
only  a  prosecutor  independent  of  the 
Board's  control  could  restore  the  balance 
of  fairness  which  ought  to  obtain  in  an 
agency  devoted  to  harmonizing  the  in- 
terests of  management  and  labor. 

Representative  Hartley's  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  revived  the  Smith 
committee  suggestion  that  a  prosecutor 
independent  from  the  NLRB  be  ap- 
pointed. The  Hartley  bill.  H.R.  3020.  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee  on  April 
11.  1947.  It  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  a!?ency  in  the 
form  of  the  office  of  "Administrator." 
who  would  have  the  duty  "to  investigate 
charges,  to  issue  complaints,  (and!  to 
prosecute  such  complaints  before  the 
Board." 

Representative  Hartley,  in  summariz- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  bill  in  House  Re- 
port No.  245  on  H.R.  3020.  listed  the 
following  as  his  first  two  points: 

First  It  abolishes  the  existing  dis- 
credited National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
and  creates  :n  lieu  thereof  a  new  board 
of  fairminded  members  to  exercise 
quasi-judicial  functions  only. 

Second.  It  establishes  a  new  official 
to  exercise  the  various  prosecuting  and 
investigative  functions  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  to  be  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Board. 

Representative  Hartley  went  on  to  ex- 
plain the  operations  of  the  new  "bi- 
cartisan  board": 

tJnlike  the  old  Board,  it  will  not  act  as 
prosecutor,  judge  and  Jury.  Its  sale  function 
will  be  to  decide  cases.  A  new  and  inde- 
penden"  officer,  the  administrator  of  the 
new  act.  will  Investigate  cases  and  present 
the  evidence  to  the  new  Board,  and  the  new 


Board  must  decide  the  cases,  not  according 
to  prejudice  and  caprice,  as  the  old  Board 
has  JO  ofte.a  done,  but  actoraiiig  lo  the  facts. 

Finally.  Representative  Hartley  noted 
that: 

The  bill  thus  achieves  a  separation  of  the 
Board's  functions,  the  need  for  which  has 
l:ng  been  ob\iou=  ActiiT;  as  urosctulrr, 
judge  and  jury  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  its  own  Supreme  Court  Insofar  as 
its  findings  of  fact  are  concerned,  the  Board 
seems  to  have  found  the  temptation  to  be 
arrogant,  arbitrary  and  unlair  irresistible. 

At  conference  after  conference,  how- 
ever, the  Taft-Hartley  Act  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  According  to  Senator  Taft. 
the  General  Counsel  was: 

To  have  the  final  authority  to  act  in  the 
name  of.  but  independently  of  any  direction, 
control  or  review  by.  the  Board  in  respect  ol 
the  investigation  of  charges  and  the  issu- 
ance or  complaints  of  uiitair  labor  pracfce^, 
and  in  respect  of  the  prosecution  of  such 
cjin;jlaiiiis  oefore  the  Hoara 

The  conference  report  noted  that  the 
reform  measure,  enacted  as  new  sub- 
section 3<di  of  the  LRA.  "effectively 
limits  the  Board  to  the  performance  of 
quasi-judicial  functions." 

The  Taft-Hartley  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  but  not  without 
opposition  to  section  3'di.  Criticism 
of  the  measure,  while  ineflfective. 
.'  temmed  from  two  concerns.  First,  some 
Members  of  Congress  believed  that  the 
General  Counsel  would  be  too  powerful. 
They  termed  the  position  that  of  a 
"labor  czar ".  and  feared  that  the  "cen- 
tralization of  excessive  power  in  one 
individual  .  .  .  I  would  1  make  the  Board 
itself  subject  to  him."  Second,  others 
believed  that  the  reform  would  be 
■  administrativ  ely  unworkable.  '  due  to 
the  conflict  which  would  develop  between 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  Board. 
Indeed,  the  latter  point  was  seized  upon 
by  President  Truman  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, on  June  20,  1947.  Nevertheless, 
.section  3'di  passed  intact,  as  both 
Houses  of  Congress  united  to  override 
the  President  s  veto. 

The  concept  of  an  independent  Gen- 
eral Counsel  thereafter  gained  accept- 
ance. The  acceptability  of  the  new  pro- 
cedures has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  system  has  not  collapsed  as  'un- 
workable;" nor  has  the  General  Counsel 
become  a  "labor  czar."  Rather,  a  more 
fair  system  of  investigating  and  prose- 
cuting charges  of  unfair  labor  practices 
has  resulted  from  the  Taft-Hartley  Acts 
amendments  to  the  NLRB. 

It  is  clear  from  even  a  cursory  review 
of  this  legislative  history  that  Congress 
concluded  that  the  quasi- judicial  body 
which  had  ultimate  decisional  authority 
should  be  barred  from  any  role  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  cases 
which  it  might  ultimately  be  called  upon 
to  adjudicate.  The  independent  status 
of  the  General  Counsel  was  established 
in  direct  response  to  criticism  leveled  at 
the  NLRB  that  the  Board  was  "prose- 
cutor, judge  and  jury."  However,  in  mak- 
ing this  fundamental  change  in  the 
statutory  scheme.  Congress  was  merely 
following  and  reaffirming  an  historical 
legal  principle  that  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  our  society — that  the  prosecutor 


and  the  judge  shall  be  separate  and  in- 
dependent. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  that  that  is  the 
nub  of  my  concern  regarding  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lubbers.  It  is  nothing  per- 
sonal against  liim.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  very 
competent  man.  But  we  have  a  case 
where  we  have  the  appearance  that  there 
is  not  a  separation  between  the  prosecu- 
tor and  the  judge. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to 
say.  in  summary,  that  Congress,  in 
amending  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  made  a 
special  effort  to  assure  the  people  that 
the  General  Counsel  for  the  NLRB 
would  be  impartial  and  independent. 
Both  management  and  labor  agreed  to 
this  reform  in  the  1940's,  I  think  every- 
one in  this  Chamber  realizes  that  the  Of- 
fice of  General  Counsel  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  is  a  position  of 
enormous  power. 

Therefore,  it  is  very  important  that  we 
appoint  someone  who  has  the  appearance 
and  the  feelings  of  impartiality  in  com- 
ing to  that  post. 

I  earlier  cited  an  analogous  situation: 
If  I  were  to  insist  on  my  own  law-yer  to 
adjudicate  a  matter  that  involved  a  dis- 
pute with  myself  and  someone  else. 
Much  of  the  same  argument  that  we 
hear  today  would  also  be  made  agaiast 
other  nominees  where  there  is  a  hotly 
contested  dispute  to  other  posts  who  were 
too  closely  identified  with  certain  in- 
terests. 

For  example,  if  a  certain  Board  that 
ruled  on  business  matters  were  to  ap- 
point a  Counsel  with  tho.se  powers  who 
had  worked  for  a  member  of  that  Board 
who  is  known  to  tie  very  friendly  to  busi- 
ness and  to  business  interests  for  over  20 
years,  that  would  be  looked  upon  by 
labor  in  a  suspicious  and  hostile  man- 
ner. This  also  would  work  to  erode  con- 
fidence in  Government. 

I  might  also  say  that  a  number  of 
groups  have  written  some  thoughtful 
opposition.  I  might  cite  one  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  This  letter  was  dated  November 
30.  1979: 
To  Members  op  the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chamber's  over  90,000 
members,  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  oppose 
Senate  confirmation  of  William  A.  Lubbers 
as  the  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Because  of  the  unique  role  of  the  General 
Counsel,  carved  out  by  the  1947  Taft-Hartley 
Act  amendments  to  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act.  the  position  is  not  simply  that 
of  another  go\ernment  lawyer.  The  General 
Counsel  serves  as  the  independent  prosecu- 
tor of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  brought 
bv  management  or  labor,  with  unreviewable 
discretion  in  the  issuance  or  non-issuance 
of  complaints  stemming  from  those  charges. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  either  management  or 
labor  files  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices, 
and  the  General  Counsel  refuses  to  issue  a 
complaint,  the  aggrieved  party  has  no  re- 
course with  the  Board  or  with  the  federal 
courts. 

In  addition  to  that  significant  responsi- 
bility, the  General  Counsel  supervises  repre- 
sentation elections  In  which  employees 
choose,  or  reject,  collective  bargaining  repre- 
sentatives The  General  Counsel  also  admin- 
isters the  Boards  33  regional  offices. 

Because  of  these  public  trusts,  it  is  cru- 
cial that  the  General  Counsel  be  perceived 
as  totally  independent  and.  as  the  National 
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Labor  Relations  Act  requires,  separatp  from 
the  five  Board  members  and  their  staffs 
Without  the  perception  of  such  independ- 
ence, public  confidence  in  the  agency  itself 
will  suffer  and  parties  to  labor-management 
disputes  will  be  less  inclined  to  seek  redress 
through  established  procedures  for  review 
by  the  Board. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  O.S.  Cham- 
ber opposes  the  appointment  of  William  A. 
Lubbers  to  this  sensitive  post. 

While  we  do  not  impugn  Mr.  Lubber's 
competenc  ■  or  integrity,  we  do  believe  that 
his  17  ye;  s  on  the  staff  of  NLRB  Chairman 
John  Far  ing  and  his  role  in  writing  many 
of  Mr.  F.  lining's  pro-union  decisions  will 
cause  the  i)ubllc  to  question  the  independ- 
ence and  impartiality  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel, This  close  association  is  further  under- 
scored by  Chairman  Panning's  overt  support 
for  Mr.  Lubbers'  candidacy. 

Moreover,  since  Mr.  Lubbers'  entire  career 
with  the  agency  has  been  oitthe  judicial  (or 
Board)  side,  we  do  not  believe  he  has  the 
administrative  experience  necessary  to  han- 
dle the  Board  s  33  regional  offices. 

At  a  time  when  many  in  the  business 
community  are  concerned  about  the  pro- 
union  trend  in  Board  decisions.  It  is  Im- 
portant that  public  confidence  in  the  agency 
not  be  further  eroded  by  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Lubbers  as  the  General  Coimsel. 

The  White  House  has  considered  other 
candidates  who  would  be  acceptable  to  both 
business  and  labor.  We  cannot  understand 
selection  of  a  candidate— Mr,  Lubbers— 
unanimously  opposed  bv  the  business  com- 
munity. 

Therefore.   I   urge  you  to  vote  Nay  when 
the  nomination  comes  before  the  Senate 
Cordially, 

Htlton  Davis. 
Vice  President. 


son.   Certainly    this   appointment   does 
lack  in  the  appearance  of  impartiality. 
Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


OFFICER.     The 


Mr.  President,  that  letter  is  from  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  group 
with  which  I  am  not  always  in  agres- 
ment.  I  have  other  material  and  docu- 
ments in  opposition  to  this  nomination 
that  have  been  introduced  by  other  Sen- 
ators, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  cover  them  again.  The  point  is  that 
opposition  is  sizable  from  those  parties 
who  will  pull  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  office.  In  the  interest  of  peace  be- 
tween labor  and  management  and  in  the 
interest  of  confidence  by  the  public  in 
what  that  Board  does,  we  should  con- 
firm the  appointment  of  a  person  to  th's 
important  post  who  is  acceptable  to 
both  .sides.  That  has  been  the  tradition. 
I  believe  it  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, Mr.  President,  if  the  adnunistra- 
lion  would  reopen  discussions  with 
unions  and  management  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a  more  mutually  agreeable  nomi- 
nee. 

This  particular  office  of  General 
Counsel  was  created  as  a  very  powerful 
post  from  which  decisions  cannot  be  re- 
viewed. It  is  the  feeling  that,  if  Mr.  Lub- 
bers were  to  be  appointed,  management 
would  feel  that  their  interests  were  not 
properly  considered.  Management  is  not 
here  asking  to  have  their  po  nt  of  view 
dominate:  they  are  merely  asking  for  an 
impartial  appointment. 

We  talk  much  about  the  conduct  of 
Government  and  we  talk  a  great  deal 
abDut  fairr.ess.  But  part  of  that  fairness 
and  confidence  in  Government  is  the 
appearance  of  fairness,  -We  talk  about 
the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest 
In  law,  that  is  a  concept  that  can  be 
considered  in  the  appointment  of  a  per- 


The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll  . 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim  us  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  I-RE3IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obert  ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCHr^Mr.  President,  yesterday 
we  heard  many  speeches  which  indi- 
cate strong  o,;position  to  the  confirma- 
tion oi  William  A.  Lubbers  as  General 
Couv.s&l  of  the  National  La":  or  Relations 
Board.  The  opposition  comes  from  both 
sides  of  this  aisle— so  it  is  not  a  partisan 
issue. 

In  part,  my  opposition  is  based  on  the 
f:"ct  that  other  more  acceptable  candi- 
dates tj>-.both  labor  and  management 
h.ive  JreenI  considered  but  rejected  for 
this  fensjihe  post.  More  importantly. 
hcwe*m^my  opposition  is  based  on  the 
firm  cchaviction  that  this  appointment 
would  ndt  be  in  the  best  'nterests  of  the 
Board  or  the  parties  which  must  re!v 
on  the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel 
for  th3  resolution  of  labor-management 
disputes. 

Finally.  I  firmly  believe  that  this  ap- 
pointment contravenes  the  congressional 
policy  of  an  independent  and  neutral 
public  prosecutor  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tices and  consequently  would  seriously 
erode  public  confidence  in  the  Office  of 
the  General  Counsel. 

My  opposition  and  remarks  should  not 
be  viewed  as  a  personal  attack  on  Mr. 
Lubb?rs.  I  do  not  seek  to  impugn  his 
integrity  in  any  way.  Rather,  as  I  shall 
explain  more  fully,  I  beli3ve  that  the 
appointment  of  an  individual  as  General 
Counsel  who  has  served  as  a  senior  policy 
adVrjer  to  any  Board  member  is  contrary 
to  the  congressional  mandate  embodied 
in  .section  S'd '  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  AH  because  it  is  totally  at  odds 
with  the  congressional  objective  of  as- 
suring that  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  be  totally  independent  of  the 
Board  itself. 

Further,  as  a  matter  of  public  policy, 
it  is  my  belief  that  th-s  appointment  will 
give  rise  to  a  perception  of  impropriety 
which  will  undermine  public  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  agency,  I  believe 
the  perception  of  impropriety  has  been 
underscored,  by  the  overt  support  for 
Mr.  Lubbers'  appointment  as  General 
Counsel,  by  current  NLRB  Chairman 
John  Fanning.  As  this  Senate  is  doubtless 
aware.  Mr  Lubbers  has  served  as  a  sen- 
ior legal  and  policy  adviser  to  Chairman 
Fanning  for  20  years.  Due  to  the  nature 
of  that  position,  and  the  longevity  of  the 
relationship,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  per- 
ceive Mr.  Lubbers  as  satisfying  the  stat- 
utory mandate  of  independence. 

The  imt^ortance  of  public  confidence 
in  the  agency  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. When  the  original  Wagner  Act 
was  signed  into  law  in  1935,  President 
Roosevelt  stated  that  its  accejJtance  by 
management,  labor,  and  the  public  with  a 
sense  of  sober  responsibility  and  of  will- 
ing cooperation  would  serve  as  an  impor- 


tant step  toward  achievement  of  justice 
and  peaceful  labor  relations  in  industry. 

Contributing  in  large  measure  to  that 
acceptance  over  the  years  has  been  the 
confidence  of  management,  labor,  and 
the  public  in  the  guarantee  of  the  inde- 
pendent and  neutral  prosecution  of  un- 
fair labor  practices  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel. This  confidence  in  the  agency  and  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel  has  been  viv- 
idly demonstrated  by  the  high  percent- 
age of  settlements  and  voluntary  compli- 
ance after  unfair  labor  practice  charges 
have  been  filed. 

NLRB  statistics  indicate  that  over  90 
percent  of  all  unfair  labor  practice  cases 
are  either  settled,  adjusted  by  agreement 
of  the  parties  before  issuance  of  admin- 
istrative law  judge's  decisions,  withdrawn 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  a  complaint,  or 
are  dismissed  administratively.  These 
statistics  are  proof  of  the  widespread  ac- 
ceptance by  both  labor  and  management 
of  the  independent  prosecutorial  func- 
tion of  the  General  Counsel.  As  mv  fellow 
Senators  will  recall,  this  public  accept- 
ance did  not  always  exist,  primarily  due 
to  the  pre- 1947  structure  of  the  agency. 
As  originally  enacted,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  combined  the  func- 
tions of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  into 
one  entity— the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  Criticism  of  this  arrange- 
ment mounted  as  the  Board  appeared  to 
many  to  operate  in  a  biased  and  arbi- 
trary manner.  Ultimately.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  this  criticism  and  amended 
the  NLRA  to  establish  an  independent 
Office  of  General  Counsel. 

CPITICISM     OF     8CASL     PROCEDtmtS     UNDER     TH£ 
WAGNER  ACT 

The  Wagner  Act  of  1935.  hailed  as  the 
"Magna  Carta"  of  labor,  had  by  the 
1940's  engendered  considerable  opposi- 
tion. One  of  the  major  criticisms  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  stemmed 
from  the  mechanisms  which  empowered 
the  Board  to  serve  simultaneously  as 
"prosecutor,  jury  and  judge"  of  unfair 
labor  practice  charges.  As  the  court 
noted  in  ILGWU  v.  SLRB.  501  F.  2d  823 
828  iD,C.  Cir,  1947  >: 

Prior  to  1947  the  Beard  itself  was  charged 
with  the  duty  of  determining  whether  to 
issue  unfair  labor  practice  complaints  and 
how  they  should  be  prosecuted,  for  there 
was  no  office  of  the  general  counsel.  Thus  the 
Board  simultaneouslv  played  the  roles  of 
prosecutor,  jury  and  Judge. 

This  statutory  scheme  remained  un- 
changed until  1947.  when  the  Taft-Hartley 
amendment  created  the  Office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  This  office  was  created  in  re- 
sponse to  heavy  criticism  of  the  unfair  and 
uneven  results  obtained  from  the  amalgama- 
tion of  prosecutorial  and  judicial  functions 
in  the  old  Board. 

The  Smith  committee,  officially  en- 
titled the  "Special  House  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  ■  issued  a  report  which  served  as 
a  basis  for  action  which  culminated  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  Smith  com- 
mittee's report  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  administra- 
tor to  perform  the  investigative  and  pro- 
secutorial functions  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  Board  itself,  even  prior  to  the 
Smith  committee's  report,  had  recog- 
nized the  need  to  separate  its  prose- 
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cutorial  and  adjudicatory  fimctions.  It 
began  delegating  the  authority  to  issue 
complaints  to  the  regional  directors, 
with  cower  of  review  residing  in  the  Ad- 


long  been  obvious.  Acting  as  prosecutor, 
judge  and  jury  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  its  own  supreme  court  insofar  as 
of  fact  are  concerned,  the  board 


which  public  confidence  in  the  agency  is 
built  and  depends.  The  independent  of- 
fice of  General  Counsel  is  one  of  the  most 
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cutorial  and  adjudicatory  functions.  It 
began  delegating  the  authority  to  issue 
complaints  to  the  regional  directors, 
with  power  of  review  residing  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Examiners  Division.  This 
trend  continued,  and  by  1942.  the  deci- 
sion to  issue  a  complaint  had  been  totally 
delegated  to  the  regional  offices,  so  long 
as  the  case  presented  no  issues  of  policy 
or  novel  questions  of  law  or  fact,  but  that 
latter  qualification  was  still  cause  for 
concern. 

The  regional  directors,  lacking  true  in- 
dependence from  the  Board,  could  not 
risk  offending  the  political  sensitivities  of 
Board  members. 

A  particular  hazard  of  the  old  scheme  was 
that  a  regional  officer  might  reasonably  hesi- 
tate to  initiate  action  which  he  did  not  feel 
assured  would  meet  favorably  with  the  Board 
members  to  whom  he  was  responsible.  The 
penalty  for  too  much  independence  in  this 
case  would  be  loss  of  employment,  assign- 
ment to  undesirable  work  or  forfeiture  of 
opportunities  for  promotion 

The  Board's  internal  efforts  at  reform, 
and  even  its  subsequent  compliance  with 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  failed 
to  mitigate  criticism  of  the  Board's  lack 
of  due  process  in  the  conduct  of  its  af- 
fairs. Many  Congressmen  perceived  that 
only  a  prosecutor  independent  of  the 
Board's  control  and  restore  the  balance 
of  fairness  which  ought  to  obtain  in  an 
agency  devoted  to  harmonizing  the  in- 
terests of  management  and  labor. 

THE   TAFT-HARTLEY   ACT  AND  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  SECTION  3(d) 

Representative  Hartley's  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  revived  the  Smith 
committee  suggestion  that  a  prosecutor 
independent  from  the  NLRB  be  appoint- 
ed. The  Hartley  bill,  H.R.  3020,  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  committee  on  April  11, 
1947.  It  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  an  "independent  agency"  in  the  form 
of  the  office  of  "administrator,"  who 
would  have  the  duty — 

To  investigate  charges  ...  to  issue  com- 
plaints .  .  .  [and]  to  prosecute  such  com- 
plaints before  the  board.  .  .  . 

Representative  Hartley,  in  summariz- 
ing the  virtues  of  the  bill  in  House  re- 
port 245  on  H.R.  3020.  listed  the  following 
as  his  first  two  points: 

( 1 )  It  abolishes  the  existing  discredited 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  creates 
in  lieu  thereof  a  new  board  of  fair-minded 
members  to  exercise  quasi-Judicial  functions 
only. 

(2)  It  establishes  a  new  official  to  exercise 
the  various  prosecuting  and  investigative 
functions  under  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act.  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
Board 

Representative  Hartley  went  on  to  ex- 
plain the  operations  of  the  new  "bi- 
partisan board": 

Unlike  the  old  Board,  it  will  not  act  as 
prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury  Its  sole  function 
•AiH  be  to  decide  cases  A  new  and  independ- 
ent officer,  the  administrator  of  the  new  act. 
will  investigate  cases  and  present  the  evi- 
dence to  the  new  Board,  and  the  new  Board 
must  decide  the  cases,  not  according  to  prej- 
udice and  caprice,  as  the  old  Board  has  so 
often  done,  but  according  to  the  facts. 

Finally,  representative  Hartley  noted 
that: 
The  bill  thus  achieves  a  separation  of  the 
-tioards  functions,   the  need  for   which   has 


long  been  obvious.  Acting  as  prosecutor. 
Judge  and  Jury  and  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses as  its  own  supreme  court  insofar  as 
its  findings  of  fact  are  concerned,  the  board 
sesms  to  have  found  the  temptation  to  be 
arrogant,  arbitrary  and  unfair  irresistible. 

After  conference,  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  General  Counsel.  Accord- 
ing to  Senator  Taft.  the  General  Coun- 
sel was : 

To  have  the  final  authority  to  act  in  the 
name  of.  but  independently  of  any  direc- 
tion, control  or  review  by.  the  board  in  re- 
spect of  the  investigation  of  charges  and 
the  issuance  or  complaints  of  unfair  labor 
practices,  and  in  respect  of  the  prosecution 
of  such  complaints  before  the  board. 

The  conference  report  noted  that  the 
reform  measure,  enacted  as  new  section 
3id'  of  the  NLRA.  "effectively  limits  the 
board  to  the  performance  of  quasi- 
judicial  functions." 

The  Taft-Hartley  bill  pa.ssed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  but  not  without  op- 
position to  section  3'd).  Criticism  of 
the  measure,  while  ineffective,  stemmed 
from  two  concerns.  Fir^t.  some  members 
of  Congress  believed  that  the  General 
Counsel  would  be  too  powerful.  They 
termed  the  position  that  of  a  "Labor 
Czar"  and  feared  that  the  "centraliza- 
tion of  excessive  power  in  one  individ- 
ual '  *  *  I  would  I  make  the  beard  itself 
subject  to  him."  Second,  others  be- 
lieved that  the  reform  would  be  "ad- 
ministratively unworkable",  due  to  the 
conflict  which  would  develop  between 
the  general  counsel  and  the  board.  In- 
deed, the  latter  point  was  seized  upon 
by  President  Truman  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, on  June  20.  1947.  Nevertheless, 
section  3<d)  passed  intact,  as  both 
Houses  of  Congress  united  to  override 
the  President's  veto. 

The  concept  of  an  independent  gen- 
eral counsel  thereafter  gained  accept- 
ance. The  acceptability  of  the  new  pro- 
cedures has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  The  system  has  not  collapsed  as 
"unworkable."  nor  has  the  general 
counsel  become  a  "Labor  Czar."  Rather, 
a  more  fair  system  of  investigating  and 
prosecuting  charges  of  unfair  labor 
practices  has  resulted  from  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Acts  amendments  to  the 
NLRA. 

It  is  clear  from  even  a  cursory  review 
of  this  legislative  history  that  Congre.ss 
concluded  that  the  quasi-judicial  body 
which  had  ultimate  decisional  author- 
ity should  be  barred  from  any  role  in  the 
investigation  and  prosecution  of  cases 
which  it  might  ultimately  be  called 
upon  to  adjudicate. 

The  independent  status  of  the  General 
Counsel  was  established  in  d'rect  re- 
SDonse  to  criticism  leveled  at  the  NLRB 
that  the  Board  was  "prosecutor,  judge 
and  jury."  However,  in  making  this 
fundamental  change  in  the  statutory 
scheme.  Congress  was  merely  followinp 
and  reaffirming  an  historic  legal  prin- 
ciple that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our 
society — that  the  prosecutor  and  the 
judge  shall  be  separate  and  independent. 

This  congressional  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  legislative  mandate  em- 
bodied in  section  3(d>  is  not  a  matter 
of  merely  historic  or  academic  interest. 
It  is  in  large  part  the  foundation  upon 


which  public  confidence  in  the  agency  is 
built  and  depends.  The  independent  of- 
fice of  General  Counsel  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  powerful  positions  in 
Government.  Indeed  it  was  the  recogni- 
tion of  th's  fact  that  led  opponents  of 
the  statutory  change  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"labor  czar"  in  their  unsuccessful  effort 
to  defeat  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
autonomous  function. 

The  General  Counsel  has  final  author- 
ity, subject  neither  to  appeal  to  the 
NLRB  nor  to  the  Federal  courts,  both 
as  to  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
unfair  l?bor  practice  charges  by  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
investigation  of  .li  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  Is  totally  and  exclusively  within 
his  control.  Because  his  decision  is  un- 
reviewable, the  failure  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint in  an  uniair  labor  practice  case 
leaves  the  aggrieved  party  with  no  legal 
rcLOursQ. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  complaint  is 
issued  by  the  General  Counsel  on  the 
basis  of  a  nonmeritorious  charge,  need- 
less harassment  results.  Finally,  if  the 
General  Counsel  unnecessarily  delays  his 
decision,  he  will,  as  a  practical  matter. 
Significantly  affect  if  not  deny  substan- 
tive rights. 

It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  impf.rtially  investigate  and 
prosecute  unfair  labor  practice  charges, 
and  do  so  in  a  timely  fashion:  that  non- 
meritorious  charges  be  dimissed  and  not 
used  as  a  ploy  by  either  labor  or  manage- 
ment for  strategic  objectives. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  crucial  that  the 
General  Counsel  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
not  only  the  labor-manage:nent  com- 
munity, but  more  importantly  the  con- 
fidence and  trust  of  the  public  as  a 
whole.  If  public  confidence  in  the  agency 
is  to  be  maintained  it  is  vital  that  the 
General  Counsel  be  perceived  by  all  as 
completely  objective  and  independent. 
Because  of  his  23  years  as  a  senior  ad- 
viser to  the  chairman,  it  must  be  clear 
to  the  Senate,  based  on  the  presentations 
made  here  today,  that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not 
viewed  by  the  business  community  as  be- 
ing independent  and  clearly  does  not 
cnjov  the  confidence  of  at  least  that  im- 
portant segment  of  the  labor-manage- 
ment community. 

Never  before,  in  the  agency's  hi.story. 
has  there  been  a  more  compelling  need 
to  have  a  General  Counsel  who  is  per- 
ceived as  objective  and  most  important, 
independent.  As  this  committee  is  aware, 
the  agency's  case  load  continues  to  grow 
at  a  raoid  rate.  In  fiscal  year  1979  there 
vere  55.500  cases  filed  with  the  agency. 
Of  these  cases  41,700  constituted  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  with'n  the  exclu- 
.^ive  and  pnrevieuable  iurisdiction  of  the 
General  Counsel.  In  the  2-vear  period 
from  1977  to  1979  the  intake  of  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  alone  rose  10  per- 
cent. 

Fortunately,  in  fiscal  vear  1979.  the 
settlement  rate  of  meritorious  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  conducted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Gen"ra'  Counsel  rose 
to  85.4  percent,  the  highest  sustained 
settlement  rate  in  the  :is?ency's  history. 
I  suggest  to  the  com.mittee  that  this 
settlement  rate  co'sM  not  have  been 
achieved  if  eitWer  labor  or  management 
in  any  wav  lacked  confidence  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  General  Counsel. 
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Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks  ap- 
pear at  an  ai)iJropriate  place  in  the 
Record  not  to  interrupt  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Levin  >.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  yield. 

CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion,  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  nssistant  legislative  clerk  read 
asfolloJ's: 

Cloture  Motion 

We.  tht  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  brine  to  a  close  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Harrison  A,  Williams.  Jr,,  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynlhan.  Spark  M  Matsunaga. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas.  John  A  Durkin. 
Robert  C  Byrd.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton. 
Birch  Bayh.  Henry  M  Jackson.  Ed- 
mund S  Muskle.  Gary  Hart.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Jennings  Randolph.  Max 
Baucus.  George  McGovern.  Dennis 
DeConcini. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stewart  pre- 
sented at  this  point  appear  elsewhere  in 
the  Record,  i 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr,  President,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  anyone  having  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  the  agency  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  must  possess  an  under- 
standing of  the  day-to-day  problems 
facing  labor  and  management.  This  un- 
derstanding can  be  gained  through  ex- 
perience in  the  private  sector  or  through 
a  substantial  period  of  service  in  posi- 
tions of  major  responsibility  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  General  Counsel,  The  bac'r-:- 
ground  of  Mr.  Lubbers  simply  does  not 
provide  the  exposure  necessary  to  effec- 
tively di.schargc  the  responsibilities  in^.- 
posed  by  statute  on  the  General  Coun- 
sel Of  the  NLRB. 

Finally,  as  this  committee  is  aware, 
the  General  Counsel  has  direct  admin- 
istrative responsibility  for  the  Board's 
33  regional  offices  which  encompass  over 
2.500  of  the  agency's  3,00D  employees. 
Most  of  the  Agency's  budget  of  over 
$100  million  is  expended  in  the  proc- 
essing of  more  than  50.000  cases  filed 
annually  in  the  regional  offices  for 
which  the  General  Counsel  has  direct 
administrative  responsibility.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  these  statistics  alone  that 
the  position  of  General  Counsel  must 
be  filled  by  a  person  with  significant 
managerial  experience  and  proven  ad- 
ministrative capabilities. 

The  lack  of  practical  labor  relations 
and  admitiistrative  experience  can  im- 
pair the  effective  administration  of  the 
statute  and  adversely  affect  unions,  em- 
ployers, and  individuals  that  must  relv 
upon  the  agency  for  the  protection  and 
vindication  of  their  statutory  rights. 


CONCLUSION 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  oppose  the 
confirmation  of  William  A  Lubbers  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  In  my  view.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers lacks  the  necessary  independence 
and  experience  for  this  sensitive  Gov- 
ernment post.  His  confirmation  would 
violate  the  clear  statutory  mandate  and 
congressional  intent  embodied  in  sec- 
tion 3id>  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  regarding  the  independence 
of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

I  urge  the  Senate  not  to  confirm  Mr. 
Lubbers.  It  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest if  the  administration  were  to 
continue  discussions  with  unions  and 
management  regarding  an  alternative 
nominee  to  the  end  of  resubmitting  a 
more  acceptable  nomination  in  the  sec- 
ond session. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
really  involved  here  is  that  we  have  a 
man  who.  although  a  decent  employee  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  has 
either  worked  under  or  with  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  for.  well,  better  than 
20  years,  who  has  been  nominated,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  both  business  and 
labor  would  agree  on  at  least  three  other 
nominees  who  would  not  have  this  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  to  become  the 
independent  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relatioiis  Board. 

Even  that  explanation  might  not  be  so 
bad  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  man 
has  worked  under  or  with  the  present 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  for  more  than  20  years. 

The  purpose  of  separating  the  General 
Counsel's  office  from  that  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  and  making  it  independent,  was 
to  avoid  even  the  very  appearance  of  im- 
propriety and  to  avoid  anv  domination 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Board  of  the  sep- 
arate and  independent  office  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

There  are  those  who  would  contend 
that  the  independent  General  Counsels 
position  is  more  important  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  powers  of  that  position  in 
the  inception  of  labor  law  violations, 
complaints  and  other  problems,  than  the 
position  of  a  Board  member  himself.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  probably  true  because  the 
independent  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  can  de- 
termine what  prosecutions  can  be  made, 
what  suits  can  be  brought,  when  unfair 
labor  practice  charges  are  assessed,  and 
which  cases  can  be  dismissed. 

It  is  not  a  position  where  there  should 
be  a  biased  or  partisan  or  interconnected 
relationship  with  members  of  the  Board 


who  have  to  decide  the  cases  in  the  final 
instance. 

The  decisions  of  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
cannot  be  reviewed  by  any  courts,  to  my 
knowledge.  Therefore,  this  man  has  al- 
most autonomous  power  over  the  work- 
ings of  the  prosecutorial  functions  and 
opinionmaking  fimctions  up  to  the  de- 
cision process  of  the  complete  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  of  the  labor-man- 
agement relation  problems  of  this  coun- 
try. 

It  is  a  serious  charge  we  are  leveling, 
but  nobody  can  dispute  that  this  man. 
although  a  nice  person,  and  probably  a 
competent  employee  of  the  Board,  has 
not  only  had  a  ver>'  close  and  long-term 
relationship  with  tne  Chairman  of  the 
Board  bat  has  written  or  at  least  par- 
ticipated in  the  writing  of  many  of  those 
opinions. 

It  is  no  small  knowledge  that  their 
philosophies  are  the  same,  both  that  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  independent  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  that  they  share  the  same 
viewpDint  and  perspectives  concerning 
labor  law  and  labor-management  rela- 
tions: and  from  an  analysis  of  the  cases 
decided  by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  during  the  27  years  that  Chairman 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Board,  that 
philosophy  and  that  approach  have  been 
biased  heavily  towards  the  pro-union  side 
of  the  labor-management  equation. 

Now.  even  that  would  not  be.  I  guess, 
a  major  problem  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  if  you  give  one  particular  point 
of  view,  knowing  in  advance  that  they 
will  work  in  concert,  the  control  of  both 
the  Chairman's  position  and,  I  might 
add.  the  Board  per  se,  and  control  over 
the  independent  General  Counsel's  of- 
fice, consisting  of  the  administration  of 
over  2.500  lawyers  in  the  field  of  labor 
law  and  other  administrative  personnel, 
you  are  giving  absolute  control  over  the 
process  to  one  particular  point  of  view  in 
defiance  of  the  legislative  intent  and  in 
defiance  of.  I  think,  the  rules  of  ethics. 

This  is  one  of  the  problems.  I  do  not 
find  anything  personally  offensive  about 
Mr.  Lubbers  himself.  I  personally  like 
him.  He  may  be  very  capable  of  doing 
many  other  jobs  within  the  hierarchy 
and  structure  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  But.  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  avoid  the  im- 
propriety, and  in  order  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  evil — and  I  th'nk  in  this  case 
it  is  more  than  the  appearance  of  evil — 
and  since  business  seems  prepared  to  ac- 
cept outside  counsel  with  vast  experi- 
ence in  this  area,  it  would  appear  that 
it  would  be  better  for  Mr.  Lubbers  to 
withdraw  from  this  position. 

And  certain'y  it  would  be  better  for  our 
colleagues  to  vote  against  Mr.  Lubbers. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Lubbers  has  had  basi- 
cally no  exoerience  in  administering 
more  than  20  or  30  people  at  a  time.  This 
is  a  tremendously  important  job  of  ad- 
ministration. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Lubbers  has, 
according  to  his  owti  admission,  never 
supervised  a  union  election  or  an  election 
campaign:  basically,  the  major  work  of 
the  independent  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
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When  you  add  all  of  these  factors  up 
and  then  add  one  more,  and  that  is  that 
I  have  personally  talked  with  sources 
within  the  Board  who  have  overhead 
statements  to  the  effect  that,  if  Mr.  Lub- 
bers could  have  this  position  for  the  4- 
year  appointment  that  it  involves,  he 
would,  in  effect,  accomplish  that  which 
the  Senate  rejected  back  in  1978;  in.other 
words,  putting  into  effect  the  labor  law 
reform  bill  in  defiance  of  the  decision  of 
this  noble  body. 

Now.  that  alone  ought  to  be  enough  to 
cause  anybody  to  pause  on  whether  or  not 
we  should  confirm  this  particular  nomi- 
nation. 

I  personally  think  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
shown  a  propensity  in  these  matters  to 
do  what  is  right.  In  the  instance  we  cited 
yesterday  of  the  rejection  of  the  long- 
term  staffer  of  a  member  of  the  CFTC 
by  some  15  of  our  colleagues  because  of 
the  appearance  of  impropriety,  we  be- 
lieve that  our  colleagues  will  certainly 
support  our  rejection  of  this  nominee 
in  this  particular  case  or  at  least  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  them  will  support  that 
rejection,  those  who  are  really  concerned 
about  this  type  of  occurrence  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

If  Mr.  Lubbers  is  confirmed  by  this 
body,  it  sets  a  very  dangerous  and  a  very 
bad  precedent,  because  his  confirmation 
would  mean  that,  in  these  very  important 
administrative  positions,  politics  could 
be  as  usual. 

It  also  means  that  perhaps  "Why  not 
the  best?"  were  hollow  terms  during  the 
1976  election. 

In  fact,  I  have  been  shocked  that,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  business  com- 
munity to  having  any  number  of  nomi- 
nees for  this  position  who  would  not  have 
the  appearance  of  impropriety  and  who 
would  be  probably  acceptable  to  business, 
the  President  consistently  has  stood  be- 
hind this  particular  nomination. 

Mr   B.^UCUS.  Will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr    HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  Senator's  comments  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lubbers  because  what  I 
have  heard — not  necessarily  from  the 
Senator,  but  from  others  who  were  in  op- 
position to  the  nomination — seems  to  be 
based  on  general  statements  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  impropriety,  and  so  forth. 

But  I  rise  to  speak  on  this  nom  nation 
because  I  have  had  some  personal  experi- 
ence with  Mr.  Lubbers,  and  I  found  him 
to  be  highly  capable  and  responsive  to 
concerns  of  Congress.  Let  me  briefly 
explain. 

There  is  a  fellow  in  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana named  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  who  felt 
that  unfair  labor  practices  charges  he 
had  filed  a?ainst  his  union  and  former 
.f  mployer  had  not  received  a  fair  hearing 
from  the  agency.  Mr.  Gray  felt  the  NLRB 
and  in  particular,  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel,  had  acted  cavalierly  and  sum- 
marily dismissed  his  complaint.  I  called 
Mr  Lubbers  in  to  discuss  the  case  and  see 
how  he  would  handle  the  inquiry. 

He  was  knowledgable  about  the  case 
and  able  to  answer  questions  in  detail. 
He  explained  why  the  constituent's 
charges  had  been  rejected  by  the  regional 
office   in   Seattle   which   conducted   the 


field  investigation,  and  by  the  General 
Counsel's  office  in  Washington  which  had 
independently  reviewed  the  findings.  Mr. 
Luboers  sympathized  with  the  constitu- 
ent's frustrations  in  the  case,  but  noted 
that  the  constituent  failed  to  appeal  the 
rulings,  even  when  specifically  informed 
by  the  agency  he  could  do  so. 

I  asked  Mr.  Lubbers  to  send  me  docu- 
mentation to  show  that  the  Office  of 
General  Counsel  had  properly  performed 
its  duty  in  the  case.  He  provided  me  that 
material  promptly,  along  with  a  narra- 
i.ve  that  explained  how  the  agency 
handles  such  cases  in  general. 

I  feel  satisfied  from  this  experience 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  a  man  of  integrity 
with  genuine  concern  for  the  problems 
and  frustrations  of  individuals  filing 
labor  complaints  with  the  agency.  I  be- 
lieve that  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  he  will 
take  a  fair  approach  to  labor  disputes 
and  issues  handled  by  this  agency,  and 
will  be  responsive  to  oversight  concerns 
of  Congress.  I.  therefore,  give  Mr.  Lub- 
bers my  support  in  his  nomination  as 
General  Coun.sel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  William  A.  Lubbers,  of  the 
NLRB,  and  a  news  article  from  the  Great 
Falls  Tribune  of  February  3,  1980,  re- 
latinej  to  tills  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

N.MioNAL  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Wasliingtoii.  DC.  March   24.  1980 
Re   Telephone    trtilities.    Inc.,    Case    I9-CA - 

11122. 
Hon  Ma.x  Baucus. 
U.S.  Senate. 
\^'ashingTurt.  D.C. 

Cear  Senator  Baucus:  This  letter  is  a  fol- 
low-up to  our  meeting  of  March  7.  1980  in 
which  you  requested  information  concerning 
the  Agency's  investigative  process  generally 
and  specific  information  concerning  this  of- 
fice's review  of  the  Regional  Director's  de- 
cision in  the  above-captioned  case  and  related 
cases. 

With  respect  to  the  Agency's  procedures 
for  processing  an  unfair  labor  practice 
charge,  each  charge  that  is  filed  is  assigned 
to  a  Board  agent.  About  half  of  the  Board 
agents  in  each  Regional  Office  are  attorneys 
and  half  are  field  examiners.  The  Board  agent 
investigates  the  charge  by  interviewing  wit- 
nesses, taking  statements  from  them,  gener- 
ally in  affidavit  form,  and  obtaining  pertinent 
documentary  evidence.  The  Charging  Party 
is  contacted  first  and  asked  to  make  its  wit- 
nesses available  The  Board  agent  is  expected 
to  investigate  all  pertinent  lines  of  inquiry, 
whether  or  not  they  are  within  the  control 
of,  or  are  suggested  by.  the  charging  party. 
However.  Board  agent.s  are  expected  to  avoid 
interviewing  witnesses  where  the  evidence 
they  would  present  is  cumulative  or  not 
relevant  to  the  case.  If  the  evidence  adduced 
through  the  charging  party's  witnesses  and 
pertinent  leads  points  to  a  prima  facie  case, 
the  charged  party  is  contacted  and  asked  to 
produce  evidence  Upon  the  completion  of 
the  investigation,  the  Regional  Director  re- 
views the  evidence  and  the  recommended 
disposition  of  the  Board  agent  and  the  super- 
visory staff  In  the  event  the  Director  con- 
cludes there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  support 
the  allegations  of  the  charge,  the  Region 
will  attempt  to  settle  the  matter:  however,  if 
a  settlement  is  not  obtained  a  complaint  will 
be    issued    setting    the    matter    for    hearing 


before  an  Administrative  Law  Judge.  If  the 
Regional  Director  determines  that  the  charge 
lacks  merit,  the  charge  is  dismissed,  absent 
its  withdrawal  by  the  charging  party.  A  dis- 
missed charge  may  be  appealed  to  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  The  Office  of  Appeals  inde- 
pendently reviews  all  of  the  evidence  in  each 
appealed  case  before  a  disposition  of  the 
appeal  is  made:  the  decision  of  the  Regional 
Director  may  be  reversed  or  sustained.  In  the 
case  of  the  former,  the  matter  is  returned 
to  the  Regional  Office  for  Issuance  of  com- 
plaint, absent  settlement.  If  the  Director's 
decision  is  sustained,  the  matter  is  closed. 

As  to  the  above-captioned  case,  as  for- 
mer General  Counsel  Irving  assured  you  in 
his  letter  of  September  24.  1979.  there  was 
a  de  novo  review  of  the  Regional  Office  file, 
as  well  as  the  material  submitted  on  ap- 
peal, before  a  decision  on  the  merits  was 
reached  by  him.  As  Mr.  Irving  .stated  in 
the  status  report  enclosed  with  his  letter, 
this  case  involved  a  charge  filed  on  Feb- 
ruary 23.  1979  by  Thomas  A.  Gray  which 
alleged  in  substance  that  Telephone  Utili- 
ties. Inc.  had  failed  to  rehire  him  because 
of  his  participation  in  a  strike  against  the 
Employer  in  1975  and  because  he  had  filed 
numerous  charges  with  various  governmen- 
tal entities.  After  an  investigation  was  con- 
ducted, the  Acting  Regional  Director  con- 
cluded that  the  investigation  disclosed 
insufficient  evidence  that  the  Employer  had 
violated  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 
Accordingly,  he  dismissed  the  charge.  The 
review  of  the  Regional  Office  file  in  this  case 
disclosed,  inter  alia,  that  Mr.  Gray  had  been 
advised  by  a  counselor  with  the  Montana 
State  Employment  Service  In  about  March 
1979  that  there  were  three  installer/ repair- 
men job  openings  at  Telephone  Utilities. 
Inc.,  but  Mr.  Gray  did  not  submit  an  ap- 
plication through  the  Service  for  any  of 
these  positions.  After  this  evaluation  was 
conducted,  former  General  Counsel  Irving 
decided  to  sustain  the  Acting  Regional  Di- 
rector's decision  not  to  issue  an  unfair  labor 
practice  complaint.  A  copy  of  the  letter  of 
July  13,  1979,  denying  the  appeal,  which 
was  sent  to  all  parties,  is  attached,  as  well 
as  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  September  25, 
1979,  to  Mr.  Gray,  responding  to  further 
inquiries  that  he  made  concerning  this  case. 
While  these  letters  to  Mr.  Gray  denying  the 
appeal  are  brief,  you  may  be  assured  that 
the  appeals  were  denied  only  after  a  full 
and  careful  review  of  Mr.  Gray's  appeal  ani 
the  Regional  Office  case  file.  Our  Office  of 
Appeals  exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  as- 
suring tliat  Charging  Party's  contentions  on 
appeal  are  given  every  consideration.  This 
Office  has  a  reputation  for  fairness  with  the 
labor  management  community  because  of 
the  way  it  has  always  processed  cases.  You 
may  be  assured  that  our  Office  of  Appeals 
gave  every  consideration  to  Mr.  Gray's 
position. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  filed  by  Mr. 
Gray  in  early  1978  against  Northwestern 
Telephone  Systems  (a  subsidiary  of  Tele- 
phone Utilities.  Inc.).  Case  19-CA-10204 
as  I  Indicated  to  you  when  we  met.  the 
Region  dismissed  the  case  after  a  careful 
review  of  the  evidence  adduced  during  the 
investigation.  The  dismissal  letter  informed 
Mr  Gray  of  the  time  limits  and  procedures 
by  which  to  file  an  appeal  from  this  de- 
cision with  the  General  Counsel's  Office  of 
Appeals  and  the  necessary  forms  were  in- 
cluded with  the  dismissal  letter.  However. 
Mr.  Gray  did  not  appeal  this  decision  and 
the  case  was.  therefore,  closed.  A  copy  of 
the  Regional  Director's  dismissal  letter  dated 
April  4,  1978  is  attached. 

You  may  be  assured  that  all  charges 
which  Mr  Gray  files  in  the  future,  if  he 
elects  to  do  so.  will  be  carefully  investi- 
gated and  considered  by  the  Regional  Office. 
If  It  Is  determined  that  the  case  is  merito- 
rious,   complaint    will    issue,    absent    settle- 


ment. Alternatively,  if  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor dismisses  any  such  charges  and  Mr.  Gray 
files  a  timely  appeal  in  such  case,  it  will 
be  reviewed  de  novo  by  the  Office  of  Appeals. 
If  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance  in 
this  or  any  other  master,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Sincerely, 

William  A.  Lubbers, 

General  Counsel. 

Former  Montanan  Spurs  Probe  Into  NLRB 

Mismanagement 

(By  Charles  S.  Johnson) 

Helena. — After  peppering  members  of 
Congress  with  dozens  of  letters,  a  former 
Montanan  has  at  last  aroused  some  interest 
in  his  case  against  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

A  U.S.  Senate  subcommittee  headed  by 
Senator  Max  Baucus.  D-Mont..  has  agreed  to 
look  into  charges  of  mismanagement  at  the 
NLRB. 

The  allegations  were  made  by  Tom  Gray, 
formerly  of  Poison  and  Kalispell.  who  now 
lives  in  the  Seattle  area.  Gray  has  accused 
the  NLRB  of  unfairly  dismissing  a  number  of 
grievances  he  and  other  workers  filed  after 
a  bitter  strike  by  employees  of  Northwestern 
Telephone  Systems  in  northwestern  Montana 
in  1975. 

He  and  others  filed  unfair  labor  practices 
charges  with  the  NLRB  against  both  the 
telephone  company,  which  is  a  subsidiary  of 
Pacific  Power  and  Light  Co.,  and  their  union. 
Local  768  of  the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Electrical  Workers. 

Simply  stated.  Gray,  who  worked  as  a  tele- 
phone lineman  and  some  other  former 
employees  who  went  on  strike  contend  that 
their  union  sold  them  out  and  conspired  w  iih 
the  telephone  company  to  keep  them  unem- 
ployed after  the  strike  was  settled. 

Gray  spent  four  years  fighting  his  case  full 
time  on  many,  different  fronts  before  running 
out  of  money  and  returning  to  work  for  an- 
other telephone  company  in  Washington  last 
fall.  He  continues  to  devote  his  spare  time 
to  the  cause. 

The  30-year-oId  Gray  Is  pleased  that  the 
Senate  subcommittee  Is  investigating  the 
allegations. 

"We  feel  this  is  a  real  breakthrough  and 
that  finally  the  case  is  getting  the  attention 
of  people  who  can  really  do  something  about 
this  problem,"  he  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view recently. 

Gray  said  he  has  sent  the  subcommittee 
staff  120  pages  of  material  to  document  his 
allegations  against  the  NLRB  and  is  willing  to 
travel  to  Washington  at  his  own  expense  to 
meet  with  staff  investigators. 

Looking  into  his  charges  will  be  the  Sub- 
committee on  Limitations  of  Contracted  and 
Delegated  Authority,  which  is  under  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  subcommltees  staff  director,  Franklin 
Slley.  said  in  a  telephone  interview  that  the 
staff  will  look  over  Gray's  allegations  and 
then  decide  whether  to  pursue  the  case 
further.  He  emphasised  that  just  because  the 
subcommittee  has  asked  Gray  for  documen- 
tation does  not  neres.sarlly  mean  it  will  take 
on  the  case.  A  small  staff  and  limited  budget 
limit  the  number  of  investigations  that  the 
subcommittee  can  undertake,  he  said 

But  for  the  persistent  Gray,  the  letter 
from  Baucus  was  the  first  real  sign  of  en- 
couragement he's  had  in  months  in  his  ef- 
forts to  have  the  NLRB  investigated. 

Gray,  who  writes  so  many  letters  that  he 
has  boiight  an  expensive  word  proces=ine  ma- 
chine with  computer  storage,  described  hi.'; 
case  against  the  NLRB  in  individual  letters 
to  all  100  U.S  Senators  and  at  least  35  Rep- 
resentatives last  year.  And  anvon?  who 
showed  a  passing  Interest  received  more 
letters. 

Most  of  the  senators  and  representatives, 
however,  wrote  polite  letters  back  thanking 


him  and  passing  the  buck  to  the  Montana 
delegation. 

in  a  typical  letter,  for  example.  Sen.  Strom 
Thurmond.  R-S.C.  wrote:  "You  may  be  as- 
sured of  my  Interest  and  concern  In  this 
matter:  however,  as  you  are  a  resident  of  the 
state  of  Montana.  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
of  referring  your  letter  to  the  Honorable  Max 
Baucus.  It  is  the  custom,  as  well  as  a  cour- 
tesy, in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  allow  each  sena- 
tor the  opportunity  of  assisting  bis  constit- 
uents." 

Sen.  John  Glenn.  D-Ohlo,  had  a  remark- 
ably similar  response:  "Inasmuch  as  you  are 
a  resident  of  the  state  of  Montana,  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  your  letter 
to  the  Honorable  John  Melcher.  It  is  a  cus- 
tom, as  well  as  a  courtesy.  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate to  allow  each  senator  the  opportunity  to 
assist  his  constituents." 

Gray  wrote  some  senators  and  asked  that 
they  not  refer  the  matter  to  Melcher  because 
he  was  unsatisfied  with  the  way  Montana's 
senior  senator  was  handling  the  matter. 

Melcher,  in  turn,  criticized  Gray  In  a  let- 
ter to  one  of  Gray's  supporters. 

"Mr.  Gray  has  attempted  to  provide  legal 
services  for  others  and  to  act  as  his  own 
attorney,"  Melcher  said  of  Gray,  who  is  not 
a  lawyer.  "When  decisions  go  against  his 
position  he  refuses  to  accept  the  outcome." 

Melcher  said  he  had  repeatedly  tried  to  help 
Gray,  as  had  former  Sens.  Mike  Mansfield  and 
Lee  Metcalf.  He  said  it  is  "regrettable"  that 
Gray  and  others  failed  to  obtain  "competent 
legal  advice"  when  their  troubles  began  as 
the  delegation  had  recommended. 

"As  one  member  of  the  legislative  branch. 
I  have  no  power  to  investigate  an  executive 
agency."   Melcher   wrote. 

The  senator  went  on  to  say  that  Gray's 
intentions  were  good  "but  unfortunately  he 
was  not  capable  of  giving  sound  legal  advice 
to  others  concerned,"  which  has  led  to  time 
running  out  on  aspects  of  some  of  the  work- 
ers' cases. 

Gray's  response  was  bitter. 

"Senator  Melcher  made  his  attitude  quite 
clear  early  and  his  sympathy  appears  not 
to  lie  with  the  working  individuals  in  situa- 
tions of  hardship.  "  Gray  said  In  an  interview. 
"Senator  Melcher  seems  to  be  more  responsive 
:n  the  needs  of  big  business  than  to  the 
needs  of  Individual  workers.  To  me,  it  seems 
John  Melcher  has  counted  himself  out." 

Gray  has  run  up  against  obstacles  before. 

Last  year,  he  wrote  the  'White  House  to 
complain  about  the  NLRB's  Seattle  office. 
Instead  of  being  kept  confidential,  his  com- 
plaint eventually  wound  up  in  the  hands  of 
the  same  NLRB  official  in  Seattle  that  Gray 
wanted  investigated.  That  episode  triggered 
several  news  stories  with  headlines  like: 
"Burenucrat    to    investigate   self." 

Gray  accuses  the  NLRB  of  improperly  dis- 
missing more  than  40  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  he  and  others  filed  as  having  no 
merit. 

Moreover,  they  contend  that  the  NLRB 
failed  to  advise  them  or  honor  their  right 
to  seek  legal  counsel,  conduct  a  thorough 
and  Impartial  Investigation,  present  evidence 
at  a  fair  and  impartial  hearing,  obtain  re- 
ports under  the  federal  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  intervene  as  charging  parties,  ap- 
peal decisions  and  file  motions  for  reconsid- 
eration. 

Gray  has  not  contacted  the  NLRB  lately, 
saying  he  doesn't  believe  it  would  be  produc- 
tive. "It  would  Just  be  whistling  in  the  wind, 
to  use  their  own  words."  he  said. 

This  battle  is  only  one  of  .several  Gray  is 
pursuing  on  behalf  of  more  than  20  workers 
who  lost  their  Jobs  with  Northwestern  Tele- 
phone Systems  after  the  strike.  The  workers 
meet  occasionally  to  discuss  strategy  and 
have  formed  a  group  known  as  the  Society  of 
Unwanted  Employees  (SUE). 

True  to  their  word,  the  group  has  filed  sev- 
eral lawsuits. 


One  lawsuit  in  state  court  aUeges  viola- 
tions of  the  National  Relations  Act. 

Pending  In  federal  court  Is  a  860  million 
discrimination  suit  against  the  unions,  the 
telephone  company  and  ius  subsidiaries.  The 
lawsuit  alleges  that  the  workers  were  dls- 
crimlntated  against  on  the  basis  of  age  and 
sex  In  the  rehiring  after  the  strike  ended. 

Representing  Gray  and  the  workers  in  the 
second  lawsuit  Is  the  Detroit  law  firm  of 
Haynes  and  Donnelly,  which  has  buUt  a  na- 
tional reputation  on  employee  rights  cases 
by  obtaining  large  settlements  for  dismissed 
employees. 

Mr,  HATCH,  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point  just  for  a  second? 

Mr.  BATTCUS.  Yes. 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
that  is  in  the  Senator's  eyes  a  reasonable 
approach  and  procedure,  and  I  know  that 
that  is  true,  because  my  colleague  and  I 
have  served  on  the  Judiciary*  Committee 
and  I  have  a  lot  of  respect  for  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

But  this  i<:  not  the  u«ual  wav  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  em- 
ployees conduct  an  investigation  or  even 
an  inquiry,  congressional  inquiry  In  fact, 
that  would  be  opposite  the  way  they  ac- 
tually do  handle  these  problems. 

They  handle  them  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  instead  of,  for  instance, 
coming  to  a  Senator's  ofiBce, 

Now,  that  is  precisely  what  we  are 
talking  about.  Mr.  Lubbers,  as  I  have 
said  before,  I  think  is  basically  a  good 
person.  I  do  not  have  any  qualms  with 
that.  I  have  s?id  it  on  the  floor  and  I 
will  say  it  again  if  necessary.  I  think  that 
he  is  competent  in  the  area  where  he  has 
been  working. 

There  is  a  question  of  competency 
with  regard  to  the  area  that  is  super- 
vised by  the  General  Counsel,  because 
he  admittedly  has  had  basically  no  ex- 
perience in  that  area  in  all  of  his  27 
years,  or  however  long  it  was.  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  work. 

But  it  is  not  the  proper  approach  for 
Mr  Lubbers  to  come  to  a  Senator's  office 
and  resolve  this  personally. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  if  the  Senator  fully  understood  the 
ijrocess  of  what  happened. 

Essentially,  what  happened  was  that 
Mr.  Gray  complained  to  the  NLRB  that 
his  review  was  being  handled  improperly. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Who  was  the  complain- 
ant? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  He  was  an  employee. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  was  one  of  the  em- 
ployees? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  That  is  correct. 

This  employee.  Mr.  Gray,  was  con- 
cerned that  he  was  not  getting  a  fair  re- 
view in  the  NLRB. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  say  I  was  per- 
sonally impressed  with  Mr,  Lubbers  in 
the  way  he  assured  me,  so  far  as  I  am 
able  to  determine,  that  the  complainant 
\vas  receiving  fair  treatment  and  af- 
forded a  fair  result. 

I  have  heard  all  these  complaints  about 
Mr  Lutbers.  But  from  personal  experi- 
ence— though  it  be  one  incident — I  found 
him  to  be  fair  and  objective. 

I  hope  my  thoughts  will  assist  Senators 
in  making  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man. I  will  also  say  that  I  have  sent  all 
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kinds  of  complaints  from  my  constit- 
uents to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  every  instance,  they  have  been 
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rather  clearly  in  view  of  the  notations  I 
have  made  as  to  the  timbre  of  his  voice 
after  several  hours  of  activity  here  on 
thp  Spnntj>  floor 


ment  or  labor — the  independent  prosecu- 
tor. His  decision  either  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint or  not  to  issue  a  complaint  arising 
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views,  the  activities  of  nominees,  their 
professional  pursuits.  How,  we  ask,  did 
they  do  when   they  were  doing  other 


ent  of  Board  members.  That  is  what  it 
says.  That  is  the  book,  page,  and  hymn 
number  of  the  law. 


determine  whether  this  important  p>osi- 
tion  is  filled  by  a  person  who  is  truly 
independent. 
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kinds  of  complaints  from  my  constit- 
uents to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  In  every  instance,  they  have  been 
handled  through  mail  or  through  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  of  the 
Board.  Never  has  a  member  of  the  Board 
come  over,  even  though  we  work  with  the 
Board  on  the  Labor  Committee  all  the 
time 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  he  may  have 
been  very  cordial  and  very  nice.  but. 
again.  I  pomt  out  that  that  is  not  the 
way  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  generally  works. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  most  members 
of  the  Board  are  competent  people.  Most 
people  who  work  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  are  competent  people. 
But  the  point  I  am  making  is  generally 
if  you  call  them,  they  will  work  within 
their  own  office  to  resolve  the  difference 
just  as,  professionally,  Mr.  Lubbers  ap- 
parentlv  worked  in  the  Senator's  case. 

By  the  way,  these  are  matters  that 
really  are  not  related  to  what  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  would  do,  what  Mr. 
Lubbers  would  be  called  upon  to  do  as 
General  Counsel.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  this  IS  not  the  ordinary  course  of 
business  in  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  for  anv  emplovee  to  come  to  a 
Senator's  office  or  a  Congre.ssman's  of- 
fice, or  the  office  of  anybody  else,  for 
that  matter,  regarding  a  complaint, 
whether  it  be  from  an  employee  or  an 
emplover. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  Mr.  President.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  Senator  from  Utah  receives 
complaints  from  his  constituents  just  as 
I  do.  who  feel  that  thev  have  not  been 
receiving  prooer  treatment  from  one 
agencv  or  another.  The  person  I  referred 
to  in  my  State  tried  to  pursue  h's  own 
remedies  with  the  NLRB  and  felt  that 
he  was  not  getting  fair  treatment. 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  mv  resuming  being  consid- 
ered as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob'Pct*on    it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  with  regard  to  this  general 
issue  I  made  a  .statement  that  I  would 
assist  in  this  debate.  I  have  mixed  emo- 
tions about  filibusters — not  the  result. 
but  the  actual  process  itself.  I  hope  I 
never  get  used  to  the  art  of  filibuster. 
And  yet  having  served  in  a  State  legisla- 
tive body  for  some  14  years,  being  a  mem- 
ber both  of  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity— which  few  people  in  this  Chamber 
have  ever  experienced— I  learned  that  at 
one  timp  or  another  vou  will  requ're 
that  assistance.  You  will  require  the  sup- 
port of  extended  debate  somewhere  In 
the  legislative  experience  if  indeed  you 
are  a  producti«e  le^i.slator  That  is  the 
way  it  is  and  the  way  it  will  always  be. 
I  guess  if  we  sene  Ion?  enoueh  we  will 
be  on  both  sides  of  every  issue  at  different 
times  of  our  legislative  careers — whether 
we  are  labeled  as  conservatives,  liberals, 
right,  left,  whatever  it  may  be. 

I  do  not  direct  any  partisan  remarks 
toward  Mr.  Lubbers.  I  am  sure  that  has 
been  belabored,  I  am  sure  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  has  addressed  the  issue 


rather  clearly  in  view  of  the  notations  I 
have  made  as  to  the  timbre  of  his  voice 
after  several  hours  of  activity  here  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

I  speak  basically  and  hopefully  on  the 
issue  of  fairness  and  proper  administra- 
tion of  a  very  important  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  That  is  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  / 

To  give  you  just  a  shred  of  ""Back- 
ground. Mr.  President,  I  was  a  student 
of  Archibald  Cox  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  a  summer  term  in  1957. 
Archibald  Cox.  later  of  Watergate  fame 
and  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  most  extraordinary  man. 

Di  the  course  of  that  instruction,  I 
learned  the  awesome  task  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  I  learned 
how  it  indeed  can  slip  into  factualism. 
partisanship.  But  these  qualities  were 
never  intended  to  be  there.  The  Board 
was  intended  to  promote  collective  bar- 
gaining in  America.  That  is  really  the 
only  reason  it  was  established. 

I  do  wish  to  speak  in  opposition  and 
in  some  length  to  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Lubbers  to  be  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  debate  surrounding  this  nomina- 
tion and  the  opposition  to  the  nomina- 
tion expressed — I  think  almost  unani- 
mously— by  the  American  business  com- 
munity, is  apparently  based  on  three 
factors: 

First,  the  actual  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Lubbers  to  serve  as  General  Coun.sel. 

Second,  the  strong  and — I  think  very 
real  perception — that  he  lacks  independ- 
ence from  the  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  which  is  a  very 
critical  thing  that  he  must  possess. 

Third,  a  well  demonstrated.  I  believe, 
prolabor  bias  by  Mr.  Lubbers,  both  as  an 
employee  of  the  NLRB  and  during  his 
current  stint  as  acting  General  Counsel. 
This  is  the  observation  of  him.  as  we 
watched  him  perform  his  duties  as  act- 
ing General  Counsel,  that  causes  me 
concern. 

Mr.  President.  I  in  no  way  question 
Mr.  Lubbers'  professional  competence  as 
to  the  primarily  administrative  positions 
he  has  held  during  his  association  with 
the  NLRB  over  a  20-year  period. 

However,  these  positions,  including 
that  of  Executive  Secretary  to  the  Board 
ard  a  legal  assistant  to  several  Board 
members,  have  apparently  afforded  him 
\  ery  little  exposure  to  policy  decisions, 
and  that  is  what  he  will  be  engaged  in 
as  General  Counsel. 

His  Qualifications  for  the  job  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  do  not  include  experience  at 
any  regional  level  office  or  in  policy  de- 
cisions development  or  direct  personal 
involvement  in  the  resolving  of  labor 
cases.  Conseouentlv,  I  feel  that  he  is  not 
the  best  candidate  for  this  position — sim- 
ply for  the  reason  that  his  qualifications, 
to  me.  aopear  to  be  lacking,  at  least  as 
regards  the  statutory  description  of  the 
.iob. 

The  importance  and  sensitivity  of  the 
position  of  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB 
in  the  labor  relations  arena,  collective 
bargaining,  cannot  be  over-  or  under- 
emphasized.  The  General  Counsel  is  the 
independent  prosecutor  of  unfair  labor 
practice   charges   brought   by   manage- 


ment or  labor — the  independent  prosecu- 
tor. His  decision  either  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint or  not  to  issue  a  complaint  arising 
from  those  cliarges  is  not  subject  to  re- 
view, either  by  the  members  of  the  NLRB 
or  by  the  courts. 

I  think  that  is  an  awesome  power. 

Consequently,  neither  party  filing  a 
charge  of  unfair  labor  practices  has 
further  recourse  once  the  General  Coun- 
sel's decision  is  made — another  awe- 
some bit  of  power.  The  position,  indeed, 
is  all-powerful  and  it  is  one  in  which 
there  must  be  public  trust  if  it  is  to  f  unc- 
t  ons  as  is  required  in  labor-management 
disputes. 

The  essential  nature  of  the  role  of  the 
NLRB  General  Counsel  in  labor  relations 
brings  me  to  some  other  factors  which 
are  present  in  the  consideration  of  this 
nomination.  One  is  the  widely  held  per- 
ception that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  influence  from  members  of 
the  NLRB.  Another  is  that  he  is  not  free 
and  independent  of  known  bias  toward 
labor. 

I  must  stress  there  that  word  "percep- 
tion." It  is  on  the  appearance  of  things 
we  rise  or  fall  in  this  arena,  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  this  Government — Not  on 
whether  it  is  so  or  is  not  so.  but  on  the 
appearance  of  things.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  that  judgment  is  made,  but,  never- 
rhele.ss,  it  is. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  trying  to  render 
a  judgment  on  a  Presidential  nomina- 
tion. These  nominations  are  made  to  a 
wide  variety  of  positions  and.  of  course, 
they  are  positions  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  required  to  make 
and  required  to  fill.  In  reviewing  those 
nominat  ons.  I  knew  that  I.  as  a  Senator 
must  necessarily  come  to  rely  on  the  facts 
available,  facts  concerning  those  usual 
things  like  verifiable  educational,  pro- 
fessional, political,  and  social  activities 
of  the  nominee  and  then,  supposedly, 
from  those  facts,  to  develop  a  judgment 
on  the  'worthiness"  or  the  ability  of  the 
nominee  to  fulfill  the  statutory  obliga-  ' 
tions  of  the  position  for  which  he  or  she 
is  nominated. 

That  is  a  tough  job  for  me.  I  have 
dealt  with  it  since  I  came  here,  in  my 
16  months  of  tenure.  What  always  con- 
trols this  admittedly  difficult  process  is 
nothing  more  than  the  perception  or 
understanding  of  the  Member  of  Con- 
gress concerning  the  ability  of  the  nomi- 
nee to  meet  these  obligations.  Equally 
critical  is  the  perception  of  the  American 
public  concerning  a  nominee. 

I  have  watched  tins  nomination  proc- 
ess. I  have  heard  tJie  cries  come  from 
around  the  country  on  certain  nomina- 
tions—especially in  the  area  of  di.strict 
judgeships — half  of  them  hysteria:  in 
many  cases,  ill-founded;  punitive  in 
many  respects.  We  find  someone  who  has 
made  a  public  statement  20  years  be- 
fore and  suddenly  it  is  trotted  out  and 
they  say.  "Here  is  what  you  said  20  years 
ago  and  we  are  never  going  to  let  you 
forget  that"  I  find  it  interesting  how  we 
do  that  in  this  arena,  as  if  we  were  all 
quite  pure.  I  shall  leave  out  and  sj, 
you  the  details  of  my  own  checj^red 
past.  / 

We  examine  the  views,  th©-^evious 
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views,  the  activities  of  nominees,  their 
professional  pursuits.  How,  we  ask,  did 
they  do  when  they  were  doing  other 
things?  Did  they  liave  a  good  reputa- 
tion? Did  they  know  what  they  were 
doing?  Did  they  do  their  ho.mework? 

Those  are  the  perceptions  we  deal  with 
when  we  are  appointing  people  to  im- 
portant positions.  The  task  is  to  deal 
with  tho.se  tilings  completely  \erifiable 
by  hard  fact.  That  is  what  we  need  to  do 
always,  verify  those  things  by  hard  fact, 
rather  than  by  innuendo  and  slur  and 
hysteria— those  things  that  are  so  much 
easier  to  do  because  they  require  very 
little  thought  and  more  glandular  reac- 
tion than  thought. 

I  do  feel  that  Mr.  Lubbers'  longtime 
and  close  relationshii)  of  over  20  years 
with  the  current  Chairman.  John  Fan- 
ning, is  enough  to  cause  me  serious  con- 
cern. I  ha\e  already  seen  the  power  of 
"staffers."  which  I  believe  the  phrase  is 
in  this  arena.  I  am  sure  the  Presiding 
Officer  has  observed,  since  he  and  I  are 
members  of  the  same  class  in  this  place, 
the  power  of  staff  persons  to  work  their 
will  upon  the  elected  representative.  I 
guess  that  is  the  way  it  is.  It  is  cer- 
tainly even  more  so  when  we  find  a  per- 
son who  has  come  into  the  committee 
system,  worked  his  way  to  the  top  or  to 
the  midpoint  of  the  structure,  and  who 
then  has  a  sense  of  consciousness  that  is 
often  not  quite  attuned  to  the  elected 
representative's  views. 

I  have  had  the  rare  opportunity  of 
addressing  one  such  over:^ealous  staff 
person  and  I  said.  "Not  only  are  you  very 
bright  and  very  intelligent  and  very 
opinionated,  you  are  also  unelectable. 
But  I  happen  to  te  there  because  I  am  the 
guy  who  had  to  go  run  and  get  elected 
to  get  here." 

So  I  find  that  those  people  who  stay 
here  on  the  staffs  and  work  their  w^ay  up 
the  professional  ladder — counsel,  minor- 
ity counsel,  majority  counsel,  on  to  the 
next  .step,  the  next  testing  ground,  the 
next  arena— finally  begin  to  feed  into  the 
system  in  a  way  which,  if  they  them- 
selves were  to  come  before  the  electorate, 
they  would  never  be  allowed  to  be  here 

Con.sequently.  I  am  concerned  about 
Mr.  Lubbers'  20  years  of  tenure  on  the 
NLRB  staff  and  the  20  years  of  close  re- 
lationship with  the  current  Chairman  of 
the  NLRB.  I  think  this  background 
brings  into  serious  question  Mr.  Lubbers' 
mdependence,  because  it  is  my  hunch 
that  lie  has  learned  a  pretty  good  part 
of  the  "line"  in  that  process,  the  "line" 
being  the  ability  of  continuity  that  new 
ones  do  not  have.  Thus  when  a  certain 
esoteric  issue  arises,  one  of  them  says. 
"Oh.  that  came  ud  15  years  ago.  Here  is 
what  we  did  to  it  then  and  lets  us  do 
the  same  now,"  not  realizing  it  may  well 
be  time  to  trot  that  particular  item  out 
and  try  it  on  afresh,  with  fresh  ideas 
and  fresh  perspectives. 

That  IS  apparent  and  I  think  seri- 
ou.sly  compromises  the  appearance  of 
"independence  " 

The  facts  regarding  the  professional 
background  of  Mr.  Lubbers  seems  to  me 
to  indicate  a  violation  of  the  legislative 
mandate— the  law— that  the  General 
Coun.sel's  office  be  completely  independ- 


ent of  Board  members.  That  is  what  it 
says.  That  is  the  book.  page,  and  hymn 
number  of  the  law 

I  believe  that  the  public  perception  of 
this  General  Counsel  is  critically  im- 
portant, as  well  as  the  public  perception 
of  the  business  and  labor  communities. 
I  put  them  both  there  because  when  we 
lose  a  good  public  perception  of  both  the 
labor  and  the  business  community  in 
America,  we  will  all  suffer  for  that. 

But  here  we  are  with  this  phrase 
"independent, "  I  do  not  see  how  this 
person,  this  nominee,  is  completely  in- 
dependent of  the  Board  members.  I  do 
not  believe  that  can  be  sustained  by  the 
facts.  I  do  not  feel  that  can  possibly  be 
the  case  with  Mr.  Lubbers  because  of  this 
long.  deep,  and  intimate  relationship 
with  the  members  of  the  NLRB. 

Then  there  are  many  and  varied  ex- 
amples of  certain  decisions  made  by 
Mr.  Lubbers  which  I  think  tend  to  in- 
dicate a  prolabor  bias. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  as 
long  as  we  identify  it  as  such,  any  more 
than  there  is  anything  wrong  w-ith  a 
pro-business  bias  as  long  as  we  say  that 
is  where  we  are  coming  from.  I  think 
that  is  the  point. 

During  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  hearings  on  his 
nomination.  Mr.  Lubbers  admitted  that 
he  gave  "technical  assistance"  to  un- 
ion leaders  on  the  so-called  labor  re- 
form bill  during  the  Senate  debate  on 
that  issue — at  a  time  when  he  was  sup- 
posedly serving  as  a  "neutral "  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  employee. 

I  think  his  apparent  bias  is  further 
demonstrated  in  one  of  his  first  cases 
argued  before  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  as  acting  General  Coun- 
sel. At  that  time  he  reversed  the  pre- 
vious position  argued  by  the  General 
Counsel.  Mr.  Irving,  just  a  few  months 
before  that  time,  and  adopted  a  position 
urged  by  the  union  to  the  effect  that  a 
union's  imp'ied  right  to  enforce  soli- 
darity during  a  strike  takes  precedence 
over  an  employee's  express  right  to  re- 
frain from  engaging  in  union  activities. 

Obviously,  that  decision  has  serious 
implications  in  altering  the  labor-man- 
agement balance  during  an  economic  dis- 
pute, and  that  alone  causes  me  deep 
concern. 

The  near  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
business  community  to  this  nomination 
is  hopefully  not  overreactive — at  least 
the  business  representatives  contacting 
me  do  not  appear  to  be  in  that  category. 
But  it  is  clear  the  near  unanimous  op- 
position of  the  business  community  to 
this  nomination,  as  well  as  the  serious 
objections  raised  in  this  debate  by  many 
Members  of  the  Senate,  jeopardizes  the 
ultimate  confidence  anyone  might  pos- 
sibly have  in  Mr.  Lubbers'  service  as  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

I  believe  the  President  should  have 
realistically  assessed  that  opposition,  as 
well  as  the  other  factors  that  have  been 
previously  mentioned,  and  perhaps  have 
withdrawn  the  nomination. 

I  wanted  to  share  these  thoughts  on 
this  nomination  as  a  person  paying  at- 
tention to  these  factors  and  trying  to 


determine  whether  this  important  posi- 
tion is  filled  by  a  person  who  is  truly 
independent. 

So.  failing  the  action  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  withdraw  the  nomina- 
tion which,  of  course,  might  be  a  naive 
presumption  on  my  part,  I  intena  to  op- 
pose the  nomination  and  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  will  yield  for  a  mo- 
ment without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  for 
question.  I  was  fearful  that  the  Sena- 
tor might  be  concluding  and  yielding  the 
floor.  That,  of  course,  would  be  a  per- 
sonal disappointment  to  this  Senator 
because  I  was  enjoying  the  dissertation 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

But  I  also  want  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity, before  the  Senator  yields  the  floor, 
to  discuss  one  of  the  cases  that  he  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Lub'oers  had  been  in- 
volved m  that  has  been  described  as  re- 
versing a  prior  General  Counsel's  posi- 
tion, and  it  was  suggested  that  it  was  a 
proimion  position  that  was  taken. 

I  want  to  talk  a  bit  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  about  that  case.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  cases  that  are  considered 
really  together  in  this  discussion  in  that 
regard.  I  hope  I  can  get  the  Senator  to 
yield  later. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Indeed.  I  wiU  yield  at 
the  appropriate  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  might  be  a  bit  inter- 
ested in  some  of  the  next  remarks  I  will 
share  with  regard  to  the  awesome  power 
of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  includ- 
ing the  remarks  coming  from  a  man  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  might  recall.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  distinguished  Member  of 
this  body  from  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
He  served  here  for  26  years — a  Democrat, 
by  the  name  of  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney, 
who  came  here  as  one  of  the  original 
trustbusters  with  Thurmond  Arnold  in 
tow,  and  they  did  some  remarkable 
work  on  the  statute  books  of  the  United 
States. 

I  will  share  some  of  the  remarks  of 
Senator  O'Mahoney  and  others  in  a  par- 
ticular debate  on  July  23.  1947  concern- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Amendments.  At  the  time,  there  was  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the 
General  Counsel. 

First,  I  will  share  biographical  infor- 
mation about  this  unique  Wyoming  Sen- 
ator. 

He  was  from  Suffolk  Countv.  Mass.  He 
moved  to  Lawrence,  Mass..  with  his  par- 
ents in  1892,  and  to  Cambridge  in  1898. 
where  he  attended  parochial  schools,  and 
Columbia  Universitv  in  New  'Vork. 

He  moved  to  Boulder.  Colo  ,  in  1908 
and  was  engaged  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Boulder  Herald,  moved  to  Cheyenne. 
Wyo..  in  1916,  and  served  as  city  editor 
of  the  Cheyenne  State  Leader. 

He  was  executive  secretary  to  a  re- 
martable  Senator  named  Jobn  B.  Ken- 
drick.  whose  family  is  still  involved 
deerlv  in  the  historv  of  Wvoming. 

He  was  a  graduate  from  Georgetown 
University  Law  School  in  Washington. 
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D.C.  in  1920,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 

in    1920,    and    commenced    practice    in 

Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  Washington.  D.C. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
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independent  agency,  to  exercise  the  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  functions  im- 
der  the  act.  The  Senate  disagreed,  and 
the  final  conference  report  on  the  legisla- 
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of  filibuster.  As  I  stated  earlier,  I  say  that  as 
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his  relationship,  under  the  bill,  to  the  Board. 
The  President  saw  that  one.  too  He  n.alled 
it  to  the  floor  in  this  veto  message  He 
minced  no  words  about  it.  That  is  another 
reason  why  I  say  this  veto  message  is  a  great 


is   the   statement  of   the  President.   He    would  encourage  distrtist,  suspicion,  and  ar- 

stated:  bitrary  attitudes. 

I  find  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  would  be  converted  from  an  Instrument 
with   the   ma  lor   Duroose   of   Drotecllnc   the 


I   return   herewith,   without  my  approval, 
H.R.  3020.  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
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D.C,  in  1920,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1920,  and  commenced  practice  in 
Cheyenne.  Wyo..  and  Washington.  D.C. 

He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
State  conventions  in  1924  and  1932,  and 
to  the  Democratic  National  Conventions 
in  1924  and    1948. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  conference  on 
uniform  State  laws  in  1925  and  1926,  in 
Its  nascent  begmnings. 

He  was  city  attorney  of  Cheyenne,  and 
then  served  as  Democratic  national  com- 
mitteeman from   1929  to  1934. 

He  was  appointed  the  first  assistant 
Postmaster  General  on  March  6.  1933, 
and  served  until  December  31,  1933. 

He  was  appointed  as  a  Democrat  to 
the  US  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  John  B.  Kendrick. 

On  November  6.  1934.  he  was  elected 
to  fill  this  vacancy,  and  also  for  the 
term  commencing  January  3,  1935. 

He  was  reelected  in  1940  and  again  in 
1946  and  served  from  January  1  to  Jan- 
uary 3.  1953.  when  he  was  defeated  in 
the  Eisenhower  landslide  of  1952. 

He  was  elected  on  November  2.  1954,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  caused  bv  the  death  of 
Lester  C.  Hunt,  another  Democrat  from 
Wyoming  who  served  in  this  body,  and 
was  also  elected  for  the  full  term  com- 
mencing January  3.  1955.  and  served 
from  November  29,  1954.  to  January  3, 
1961 

He  was  not  a  candidate  for  renomina- 
tion  in  1960  because  of  his  health,  and 
he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Wash- 
ington. DC.  and  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  and 
died  m  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Bethesda, 
Md..  on  December  1.  1962,  and  was  in- 
terred at  Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

I  will  give  one  other  bit  of  information 
about  this  man.  whom  I  want  to  quote 
on  the  issue  of  the  office  of  General 
Counsel,  an  interesting  personal  obser- 
vation of  mine. 

My  father  ran  against  Joseph  C.  CMa- 
honey  in  1940  but  did  not  get  enough 
votes  to  mount  a  corporal's  guard.  The 
Reoublican  Party  was  not  exactly  being 
embraced  around  ihe  Nation  in  1940,  and 
my  father  lost  to  Joe  O'Mahoney  bv  some 
19.000  votes.  We  really  did  not  know  we 
had  that  many  registered  voters  in  Wyo- 
ming at  that  time. 

Later  in  their  careers,  they  became 
warm  and  close  friends,  and  that  was 
the  case  until  Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney's 
death. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  is- 
sue on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers 
for  this  4-year  term,  is  the  nature  of  the 
position  itself  and  the  duties,  by  statute, 
of  the  position. 

In  order  for  me  to  familiarize  myself 
fully  with  the  legislative  history  of  this 
position  and  this  office.  I  have  reviewed 
some  of  the  floor  debate  which  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
US  Senate  in  1947  on  amendments  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  That 
was  the  legislation  which  established  the 
Office  of  General  Coun.sel. 

Apparently,  there  was  a  vast  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  over  the  issue  of  how  the  investi- 
gating and  prosecuting  functions  under 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  were 
to  be  carried  out  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proposed  that  those  functions 
be  carried  out  by  an  administrator,  a  new- 


independent  agency,  to  exercise  the  in- 
vestigating and  prosecuting  functions  un- 
der the  act.  The  Senate  disagreed,  and 
the  final  conference  report  on  the  legisla- 
tion provided,  instead,  that  there  shall 
be  a  General  Counsel  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  who  is  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for 
a  term  of  4  years. 

The  conference  report  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  General  Counsel  is  to  have 
general  supervision  and  direction  of  all 
attorneys  employed  by  the  Board,  ex- 
cluding the  trial  examiners  and  the  legal 
assistants  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  Board  and  of  the  officers  and  employ- 
ees in  the  Board's  regional  offices,  and  is 
to  have  the  •final  authority  to  act  in  the 
name  of  but  independently  of  any  direc- 
tion, control  or  review  by  the  Board  in 
respect  of  the  investigation  of  charges 
and  the  issuance  of  complaints  of  unfair 
labor  practices." 

That  is  a  rather  awesome  responsi- 
bility. He  is  to  have,  in  addition,  such 
other  duties  as  the  Board  may  prescribe 
or  as  may  be  provided  by  law.  By  this 
provision,  responsibility  for  what  takes 
place  in  the  Board's  regional  offices  is 
centralized  in  one  individual,  who  is 
ultimately  responsible  to  the  President 
and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  generated  a  tremendou.s 
amount  of  debate  back  in  1947.  Several 
Members  had  particularly  interesting 
comments  on  the  matter,  which  I  should 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  today. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  then 
a  Democrat,  was  particularly  active  in 
the  debate. 

I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
what  Senator  Wayne  Morse  said,  because 
he  had  rather  an  interesting  career  as 
a  Republican  and  as  a  Democrat  and  as 
an  Independent,  and  he  certainly  cov- 
ered all  aspects  of  philosophy  in  this 
matter  in  the  process.  Both  he  was  a  tiger 
in  every  respect. 

On  June  5. 1947,  he  stated : 

Mr.  President.  I  simply  shall  never  vote  to 
vest  In  any  single  individual  any  such  sweep- 
ing power  over  the  handling  of  labor  relations 
cases  in  this  country.  I  do  not  know  where 
that  superman  i.s  to  be  found.  I  do  not  know 
to  whom  we  can  point  or  to  whom  we  should 
entrust  the  power  to  determine  whether  a 
complaint  of  an  unfair  labor  practice  shall 
be  issued  He  becomes  really  the  Board.  As  I 
said  in  the  beginning,  let  me  control  the  pro- 
cedure of  a  laody,  and  I  will  control  the  sub- 
stantive rights  administered   by   that  body. 

This  person  would  control  the  procedural 
rights  of  every  employer  and  every  labor 
union  in  the  country. 

Also,  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  is- 
suing complaints,  it  can  be  done  independ- 
ently of  the  Board.  The  Board  members  would 
sit  there  and  twiddle  their  thumbs  and  could 
not  do  anything  about  it  because  we.  the 
Congress,  propose  to  \est  in  the  General 
Counsel  that  power.  But  not  with  my  vote. 

Typical  of  Wayne  Morse,  he  com- 
mented a  bit  further  on  that  subject  later 
in  the  same  month.  He  said,  interestingly 
enough,  that  he  perceived  that  a  fili- 
buster might  be  going  on  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  in  Senate  history.  Sena- 
tor Morse  had  this  to  say  about  that: 

Mr.  President.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  from  the  sensations  on  the  bot- 
toms of  my  feet,  that  I  am  standing. 


Another  word  or  two  with  regard  to  the 
filibuster.  I  am  not  one  to  deny  for  one  split 
second  that  the  debate  which  Is  going  on 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is  a  form 
of  filibuster.  As  I  stated  earlier.  I  say  that  as 
one  who  is  opposed  to  filibusters  ana  one  who 
will  vote  to  outlaw  them,  from  the  Senate; 
also  as  one  who  will  vote  to  surround  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  procedure 
with  greater  protection  so  far  as  minorities 
are  concerned. 

This  was  Wayne  Morse's  philosophy, 
indeed. 

He  also  said: 

T  wish  to  can  attention  to  a  few  ele- 
ments of  this  particular  filibuster.  This  is 
not  a  filibuster  which  seeks  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  this  measure.  It  is  not  a  filibuster 
which  seeks  to  kill  a  given  measure  by  con- 
suming whatever  period  of  time  may  be 
necessary  until  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
agree  to  withdraw  the  legislation  In  Its  en- 
tirety. 

Those  are  the  typical  filibusters.  This  is 
only  a  little  battle  over  procedure.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  on  this  measure  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  or  any  other  day  begin- 
ning with  Monday  We  have  given  our  rea- 
sons why  we  think  a  delay  for  that  period 
of  time  is  justified. 

No;  we  are  not  filibustering  to  kill  a  meas- 
ure, in  the  sense  that  it  shall  not  come  to 
a  vote.  I  think  it  was  entirely  tmnecessary 
from  a  procedural  point  of  view  for  the 
majority  to  force  the  minority  into  this  posi- 
tion. I  am  willing  to  take  my  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  filibuster.  Judged  from 
tha  standpoint  of  the  reasons  which  I  have 
advanced  as  to  why  I  think  it  is  necessary 
and  Justified.  I  am  willing  to  let  the  Ameri- 
can people  Judge  as  to  who  is  truly  respon- 
sible for  the  spectacle  which  the  United 
States  Senate  has  put  on  for  the  past  sev- 
eral hours.  I  do  not  think  It  was  wise  or 
desirable.  It  certainly  was  not  necessary  for 
the  majority  to  say.  in  effect. 

This  was  from  Wayne  Morse  as  he 
talks  of  the  majority  of  which  he  was 
a  member. 

He  continued: 

You  are  gcing  to  take  it  and  like  it.  We 
shall  see.  We  do  not  like  It.  We  dislike  It 
very  much.  But  if  our  forces  hold  out — and 
I  believe  they  will — I  thlsik  v.e  shall  be  able 
to  take  It. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  would  agree  that  what  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  said  about  the  ex- 
tended debate  in  1947  on  this  issue  ap- 
plies certainly  to  our  discussion  here  to- 
day. 

Returning  to  Senator  Morse's  concern 
about  the  office  of  General  Counsel,  he 
said: 

But  I  was  saying  that  perhaps  the  most 
serious  and  damaging  of  these  changes  in 
administrative  law  is  the  creation  of  a  stat- 
utory office  of  general  counsel.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  general  counsel  will  be  the  "super 
duper"  of  all  general  counsels  In  the  Fsderal 
Government.  His  Job  is  going  to  be  some 
Job;  it  will  be  not  only  a  very  valuable  Job 
from  the  standpoint  of  economic  status, 
but  a  Job  of  tremendous  power.  In  fact, 
too  much  power  for  any  one  man  in  this 
Government  to  have,  more  power  than  any 
other  general  counsel  has  ever  been  given, 
and  from  the  standpoint  of  the  In- 
dependence of  the  power  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  office,  more  power  than  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  has. 

We  do  not  give  to  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  relation  to  the 
American  Judiciary,  anything  that  bears  any 
resemblance.  In  breadth  of  Jurisdiction  and 
power,  to  what  we  give  to  the  general  counsel 
of   the   National   Labor   Relations   Board   in 


his  relationship,  under  the  bill,  to  the  Board. 
The  President  saw  that  one.  too  He  nailed 
it  to  the  floor  in  this  veto  message.  He 
minced  no  words  about  it.  That  is  another 
reason  why  I  say  this  veto  message  is  a  great 
message  of  Americanism,  and  It  is  a  great 
message  that  shows  a  deep  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  we  cannot  afford  to  place  and 
should  not  risk  the  danger  in  this  country  of 
placing  In  mere  men  such  tremendous 
powers  as  are  placed  In  the  general  counsel 
of  this  Board. 

Senator  Taft,  who  was  a  supporter  of 
the  National  Labor  Relation.s  Act  legisla- 
tion, which  proved  to  be  controversial 
enough  to  generate  a  Presidential  veto, 
offered  his  analysis  of  section  3*  d  > .  which 
was  the  portion  of  tlie  bill  which  estab- 
lished the  office  of  General  Counsel.  I 
quote  from  Senator  Taft's  analysis: 

Section  3  (d)  :  In  order  to  make  an  effec- 
tive separation  between  the  judicial  and 
prosecuting  functions  of  the  Board  and  yet 
avoid  the  cumbersome  device  of  establishing 
a  new  independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  conferees 
created  the  office  of  general  counsel  of  the 
Board,  to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the 
President,  subject  to  Senate  conf.rmation. 
We  invested  In  this  office  final  authority  to 
issue  complaints,  prosecute  them  before  the 
Board,  and  supervise  the  field  investigating 
and  trial  personnel.  It  is  asserted  that  this 
is  inconsistent  with  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  that  it  places  a  tremendous 
amount  of  unreviewable  power  In  the  hands 
of  a  single  official. 

The  Board  itself  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
reproach  that  it  acts  as  Judge,  jury,  and 
prosecutor,  and  in  recent  years  has  promul- 
gated regulations  which  have  delegated  the 
power  of  issuing  complaints  to  the  various 
regional  directors  Presumably  the  General 
Counsel  would  keep  these  regulations  in  ef- 
fect, except  that  the  regional  directors  would 
act  pursuant  to  his  general  Instructions 
rather  than  those  of  the  Board.  The  present 
regulations  permit  a  person  aggrieved  by  the 
refusal  of  a  regional  director  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint to  appeal  the  matter  to  Washington. 
This  is  not  an  adversary  proceeding  but  sim- 
ply a  review,  based  upon  the  confidential  re- 
port of  the  field  staff  which  conducted  the 
investigation.  Presumably,  under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  such  appeals  would  be  routed 
to  the  General  Counsel's  office  rather  than  to 
the  Board.  The  assumption  that  the  Board 
itself  presently  reviews  these  appeals,  how- 
ever, is  utterly  erroneous.  According  to  the 
testimony  of  the  chairman  of  the  Board  these 
appeals  are  considered  by  an  anonymous 
committee  of  su'jordinate  employees.  What 
the  conference  amendment  does  is  simply  to 
transfer  this  "vast  and  unreviewable  power" 
from  this  anonymous  little  group  to  a  stat- 
utory officer  responsible  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress.  So  far  as  having  unfettered 
discretion  is  concerned  he.  of  course,  must 
respect  the  rules  of  decision  of  the  Bo:ird  and 
of  the  courts.  In  this  respect  his  function  is 
like  that  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  or  a  State  attorney  general. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  must  admit 
that  the  mo-t  intriguing  piec;  of  infor- 
mation I  came  across  during  my  research 
on  the  legislative  history  of  the  General 
Counsel's  Office  was  the  statement  made 
by  the  then  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney.  on  the  Presidenf.s 
veto  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
Amendments. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  wi.sh  to  read 
the  Presidential  veto  message  or  at  least 
a  portion  of  that  to  my  colleagues.  This 


is  the  statement  of  the  President.  He 
stated: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  approval, 
H.R.  3020.  the  Labor-Management  Relations 
Act.  1947. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  which 
attaches  to  the  exercise  by  the  President  of 
his  constitutional  power  to  withhold  his  ap- 
proval fro.ii  an  enactment  of  the  Congress. 

I  share  with  the  Congress  the  conviction 
that  legislation  dealing  with  the  relations 
between  management  and  labor  Is  necessary. 
I  heartily  condemn  abuses  on  the  part  of 
unions  and  employers,  and  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  stubborn  insistence  on  private 
advantage  to  the  detriment  of  the  public  In- 
terest. 

But  this  bill  is  far  from  a  solution  of  those 
probicms. 

W.ien  one  penetrates  the  complex,  inter- 
woven provisions  of  this  omnibus  bill,  and 
understands  the  real  meaning  of  Its  various 
parts,  the  result  is  startling. 

The  bill  taken  as  a  whole  would  reverse 
the  basic  direction  of  our  national  labor 
policy,  inject  the  Government  into  private 
economic  aft  airs  on  an  unprecedented  scale, 
and  conflict  with  important  principles  of 
c>ur  democratic  society.  Its  provisions  would 
cause  more  strikes,  not  fewer.  It  would  con- 
tribute neither  to  industrial  pea?e  nor  to 
economic  stability  and  progress.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  stride  in  the  direction  of  a 
totally  managed  economy.  It  contains  seeds 
of  discord  which  would  plague  this  Nation 
for  years  to  come. 

Because  of  the  far-reaching  import  of  this 
bill,  I  have  weighted  its  probable  effects 
against  a  series  of  fundamental  co:isidera- 
t:ons.  In  each  case  I  find  that  the  bill  violates 
principles  essential  to  our  public  welfare. 

I.  The  first  major  test  which  I  have  applied 
to  this  bill  is  whether  it  would  result  in  more 
or  less  Government  Intervention  In  our  eco- 
nomic life. 

Our  basic  national  policy  has  always  been 
to  establish  by  law  standards  of  fair  deal- 
ing and  then  to  leave  the  working  of  the 
economic  system  to  the  free  choice  of  in- 
dividuals. Under  that  policy  of  economic 
freedom  we  have  built  our  Nation's  produc- 
tive strength.  Our  people  have  deep  faith  in 
industrial  self-government  with  freedom  of 
contract  and  free  collective  barpainlng. 

I  find  that  th's  bill  Is  completely  contrary 
to  that  national  policy  of  economic  freedom. 
Tt  would  require  the  Government,  in  effect, 
to  become  an  unwanted  particloant  at  every 
bargaining  table.  It  would  establish  by  law 
limitations  on  the  terms  of  every  bareain- 
ing  agreement,  and  nullify  thorsands  of 
agreements  mutually  arrivei  at  and  satisfac- 
tory to  the  oarties  It  would  inject  the  Gov- 
ernment deeply  Into  the  process  by  which 
emolovers  and  workers  reach  agreement.  It 
would  su^eri'^^pose  bureaucratic  procedures 
on  the  free  decisions  of  local  employers  and 
employees. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  determined  to  re- 
move, as  rnnidly  as  practicable.  Federal  con- 
trols established  durinc  the  war.  this  bill 
would  involve  the  Government  In  the  free 
processes  of  our  economic  svstem  to  a  de- 
gree unorecedented  In  neacetime 

This  Is  a  lone  step  toward  the  settlement 
of  economic  issues  bv  Government  dictation. 
It  Is  an  indication  that  industrial  relations 
are  to  be  determined  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  that  political  power  Is  to  sucplant 
economic  power  as  the  critical  factor  In  labor 
relations. 

II.  The  second  basic  test  against  which 
I  have  measured  this  bill  is  whether  it  would 
improve  htiman  relations  between  employers 
and  their  emoloyees. 

Cooperation  cannot  be  achieved  by  force  of 
law.  We  cannot  create  mutual  respect  and 
confidence  bv  lerlslative  fiat. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  over- 
looks the  significance  of  these  principles.  It 


would  encourage  distrust,  suspicion,  and  ar- 
bitrary attitudes. 

I  find  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  would  be  converted  from  an  Instrument 
with  the  major  purpose  of  protecting  the 
right  of  workers  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively  into  a  maze  of  pitfalls  and  com- 
plex procedures.  As  a  result  of  these  com- 
plexities employers  and  workers  would  find 
new  barriers  to  mutual  understanding. 

The  bin  time  and  again  would  remove  the 
settlement  of  differences  from  the  bargain- 
ing table  to  courts  of  law.  Instead  of  learn- 
ing to  live  together,  employers  and  unions 
are  Invited  to  engage  In  costly,  time-con- 
suming litigation,  inevitably  embittering 
both  parties. 

The  Congress  has.  I  think,  paid  too  much 
attention  to  the  Inevitable  frictions  and  dif- 
ficulties incident  to  the  reconversion  period. 
It  has  ignored  the  unmistakable  evidence 
that  those  difficulties  are  receding  and  that 
lat>or-management  cooperation  is  constantly 
improving.  There  is  grave  danger  that  this 
progress  would  be  nullified  through  enact- 
ment of  this  leelslation. 

III.  A  third  basic  test  is  whether  the  bill 
is  workable. 

There  is  little  point  in  putting  laws  on 
the  books  unless  they  can  be  executed.  1  have 
concluded  that  this  bill  would  prove  to  be 
unworkable  The  so-called  emergency  proce- 
dure for  critical  Nation-wide  strikes  woiUd 
require  an  immense  amount  of  Government 
effort  but  would  result  almost  inevitably 
in  failure.  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  would  be  given  many  new  tasks,  and 
hobbled  at  every  turn  in  attempting  to  carry 
them  out.  Unique  restrictions  on  the  Board's 
procedures  would  so  greatly  increase  the 
backlog  of  unsettled  cases  that  the  parties 
might  be  driven  to  turn  in  despair  from 
peaceful  procedures  to  economic  force. 

IV.  The  fourth  basic  test  by  which  I  have 
measured  this  bill  Is  the  test  of  fairness 

The  bill  prescribes  unequal  penalties  for 
the  same  offense  It  would  require  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  to  give  priority 
to  charges  against  workers  over  related 
charges  against  employers  Tt  would  discrim- 
inate against  workers  by  arbitrarily  penaliz- 
ing them  for  all  critical  strikes. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  claim  that  the 
bill  is  intended  simply  to  equalize  the  posi- 
tions of  labor  and  manawment.  Careful 
anal;'sis  shows  that  this  claim  Is  unfounded 
Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  standing 
alone  seem  Innocent  but,  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  reveal  a  consistent  pat- 
tern of  inequality. 

The  failure  of  the  bill  to  meet  these  funda- 
mental tests  Is  clearly  demonstrated  by  a 
more  detailed  consideration  of  Its  defects. 

1.  The  bill  would  sub.stantlally  increase 
strikes. 

(1)  It  would  discourage  the  growing 
willingness  of  unions  to  Include  "no  strike" 
provisions  in  bargaining  agreements,  since 
anv  labor  organization  signing  such  an  agree- 
ment would  expose  Itself  to  suit  for  contract 
violatirn  If  any  of  Us  members  engaged  In  an 
unauthorized  "wildcat"  strike. 

(2)  It  would  encourage  strikes  by  imposing 
highly  complex  and  burdensome  reporting 
requirements  on  labor  organizations  which 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  rights 
under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  In 
connection  with  these  reporting  require- 
ments, the  bill  would  penalize  unions  for  any 
failure  to  comply,  no  matter  how  Inconse- 
quential, by  denying  them  all  rights  under 
the  act.  These  provisions,  which  are  Irrelevant 
to  the  major  purposes  of  the  bill,  seem 
peculiarly  designed  to  place  obstacles  In  the 
way  of  iab"r  organizations  which  wish  to 
appeal  to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
for  relief,  and  thus  to  Impel  them  to  strike 
or  take  other  direct  action 

(3)  It  would  bring  on  strikes  by  depriving 
significant   groups  of   workers   of   the   right 
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they  now  enjoy  to  organize  and  to  bargain     whole  United  States,  greater  by  far  than  the     time   to   write  a   law   such   as   the   country 
under  the   protection  of  law.   For  example,     power  that  was  ever  vested  in  any  Govern-     needs,  such  as  I  think  perhaps  the  country 
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desired  to  set  up  an  independent  officer  who 
should  have  control  and  supervision  over  the 


No  one  can  misunderstand  that.  The  Inde- 
pendent officer  appointed  by  the  President. 


speak   for   the   Board.   So   we  have  a   bill — 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  lawyers  In  this 
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they  now  enjoy  to  organize  and  to  bargain 
under  the  protection  of  law.  For  example. 
broad  groups  of  employees  who  for  purposes 
of  [he  act  would  be  classed  as  supervisors 
would  be  removed  from  the  protection  of  the 
act.  Such  group.s  would  be  prevented  from 
using  peaceful  machinery  and  wsuld  be  left 
no  option  but  the  use  of  economic  force. 

(4)  The  bill  would  force  unions  to  .strike 
or  to  boycott  if  they  wish  to  have  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute  settled  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  This  peculiar  situation  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  given 
authority  to  determine  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes over  assignment  of  work  only  after  such 
disputes  have  been  converted  into  strikes 
or  boycotts. 

In  addition  to  these  ways  in  which  specific 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  lead  directly  to 
strikes,  the  cumulative  effect  of  many  of  its 
other  provisions  which  disrupt  established 
relationships  would  result  in  industrial  strife 
and  unrest. 

The  Presidential  veto  message  goes  on. 
and  then  finally  comes  to  the  issue  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
Office  of  General  Counsel. 

The  .National  Labor  Relations  Board  has 
been  developing  sound  principles  of  stability 
on  these  matters  The  bill  would  overturn 
these  principles  to  the  detriment  of  em- 
ployers 

( 2 )  The  bill  would  complicate  the  collective 
bargaining  process  for  employers  by  permit- 
ting— and  in  some  cases  requiring — the  split- 
ting up  of  stable  patterns  of  representation. 
Employers  would  be  harassed  by  having  to 
deal  with  many  small  units.  Labor  organiza- 
tioiLs  would  be  encouraged  to  engage  in  con- 
stant interunion  warfare,  which  could  result 
only  in  confusion 

5.  The  bill  abounds  in  provisions  which 
would  be  unduly  burdensome  or  actually 
unworkable 

Then  the  President  made  these  re- 
marks about  this  office  which  this  nomi- 
nee-is seeking: 

(1)  The  bill  would  erect  an  unworkable 
administrative  structure  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The  bill 
would  establish.  In  effect,  an  independent 
general  counsel  and  an  independent  Board. 
But  It  would  place  with  the  Board  full 
responsibility  for  investigating  and  deter- 
mining election  cases — over  70  percent  of  the 
present  case  load — and  at  the  same  time 
would  remove  from  the  Board  the  authority 
to  direct  and  control  the  personnel  engaged 
in  carrying  out  this  responsibility. 

Those  were  the  remarks  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Harry 
Truman,  when  he  spoke  in  his  veto 
message  with  regard  to  the  original  leg- 
islation which  established  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Now  I  come  to  the  remarks  of  Senator 
O'Mahoney  on  this  veto  message.  I  gave 
you  the  background  of  that  fascinating 
individual  and  some  of  his  credentials, 
as  one  of  the  most  e.xtraordinary  and. 
I  think,  progressive  Senators  in  the  U.S. 
Senates  history— although,  admittedly, 
his  philosophy  and  mine  were  somewhat 
awry  and  opposed. 

Senator  O'Mahoney.  in  speaking  in 
favor  of  sustaining  the  veto  of  President 
Truman,  said: 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of 
sustaining  the  veto  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  pending  so-called  Taft- 
Hartley  bill  I  do  this  primarily  on  two 
grounds  The  first  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  I  am  now  urging  that  the  veto  be 
sustained  is  that  the  bill,  if  it  becomes  a 
law.  will  set  up  a  labor  czar,  with  power 
and    authority    over    the    economy    of    the 


whole  United  States,  greater  by  far  than  the 
power  that  was  ever  vested  in  any  Govern- 
ment official  under  President  Roosevelt  or 
the   New   Deal. 

The  second  ground  upon  which  I  urge 
this  is  that  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  itself 
it  becomes  clear  that  the  first  action 
under  the  bill  will  be  the  institution  of  a 
violent  intra-agency  row  between  the  newly 
established  or  expanded  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  newly  created  independent 
general  counsel  of  the  Board.  The  bill  ought 
to'W  called  a  bill  to  create  a  labor  czar  and 
promote  discord. 

Its  first  result  will  be  to  bring  about  a 
struggle  for  power  within  the  agency  be- 
tween the  Board  itself  and  the  general  coun- 
sel; but  the  general  counsel  will  win.  be- 
cause, by  the  language  of  the  bill  and  the 
language  of  the  conference  report,  he  is  to 
be  an  independent  officer,  appointed  by  the 
President,  with  the  advice  and  the  consent 
of  the  Senate;  but  he  will  be  clothed — 
and  I  am  quoting  from  the  language  of  the 
proposed  act — with  "final  authority  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  in  respect  of  the  investi- 
gation of  charges  and  the  issuance  of  com- 
plaints." It  is  to  me  an  amazing  fact  that 
the  Republican  majority  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  we  were  told  was  elected  to 
office  upon  the  theory  that  there  has  been 
too  much  government  in  Washington,  is  by 
the  bill  setting  up  an  office  with  more  power 
over  the  life  and  death  of  American  busi- 
ness, as  I  have  already  said,  than  was  ever 
dreamed  of  by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  the  New  Deal. 

I  must  refer  here  back  to  what  I  said 
at  the  beginning  of  my  remarks:  If  you 
stay  in  the  game  long  enough,  you  will 
end  up  on  both  sides  of  the  issue. 

Senator  O'Mahoney  continued  by 
saying: 

No  one  will  have  the  slightest  idea  of  what 
the  effect  of  the  act  will  be  until  the  general 
counsel  has  been  appointed  and  confirmed, 
except  that  It  is  perfectly  clear  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  itself  that  the  general  coun- 
sel and  the  Board  will  be  locked  in  battle 
until  one  or  the  other  wins. 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  there  was  a  job  that 
should  be  well  done  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  this  is  it.  We  have  not  taken 
the  time  to  do  the  Job  properly.  We  have 
had  the  advantage  of  the  advice  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Member  of  this  body  who  is  also 
a  member  of  the  majority,  who  served  on 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
who.  speaking  out  of  his  experience,  has 
told  us  that  the  bill  is  an  administrative 
impossibility.  We  have  not  chosen  to  take 
the  time  that  would  be  necessary  to  make 
the  bill  administratively  feasible  and  to 
make  it  an  agency  for  promoting  labor- 
management  peace.  Instead  of  an  agency  for 
promoting  turbulent  disputes  within  the 
agency  and  within  American  business. 

All  the  weeks  thus  far  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  problem  have  been  weeks 
of  Jockeying  for  position.  There  have  been 
those  who  have  besought  Congress  to  pass 
no  labor  legislation  at  all.  They  were  not 
in  the  executive  arm  of  the  Government. 
They  did  not  speak  for  the  President.  There 
have  been  those,  however.  Mr.  President,  who 
have  been  urging  that  Congress  pass  a  puni- 
tive bill.  The  pending  bill  is  a  punitive  bill. 

SHALL   CONGRESS    ADJOURN    OR    LEGISLATE'' 

We  are  told  now  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft).  whose  name  is  attached  to  the 
legislation — and  I  listened  to  the  Senator 
in  his  radio  broadcast  last  night — that  un- 
less this  particular  bill  is  passed  over  the 
President's  veto,  we  shall  have  no  labor  leg- 
islation at  all.  To  me  that  means  only  one 
thing;  It  means  that  the  Republican  leader- 
ship in  Congress  regards  it  as  of  greater  im- 
portance that  Congress  shall  ad'ourn  by  the 
26th  of  July,  than  that   it  should  take  the 


time  to  write  a  law  such  as  the  country 
needs,  such  as  I  think  perhaps  the  country 
believes  it  is  getting  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation instead  of  this  bill  which  is  so  obvi- 
ously defective  as  to  make  a  settlement  of 
the  labor  issue  impossible  under  its  terms. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  undertake,  by 
reading  the  bill  Itself  and  the  report  to 
demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  what  I  say.  I  am 
talking  to  those  Members  of  this  body  upon 
the  Republican  side  who  actually  believe — 
and  I  know  the  most  of  them  do — that  we 
have  too  much  government  in  Washington, 
and  that  we  ought  to  restore  control  of  the 
economy  of  the  Nation  to  the  people  who 
carry  on  the  economy.  I  have  heard  the  con- 
demnation, emanating  from  Republican 
sources  over  many  years,  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  executive  power,  the  concentration 
of  Government  power,  over  business  and  over 
the  lives  of  the  people.  During  the  campaign 
of  last  fall,  the  cry  of  the  Republican  cam- 
paign managers  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was.  "Have  you  had  enough?" — mean- 
ing clearly  that  if  the  Republicans  were  to 
be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  Gov- 
ernment, they  would  see  that  the  amount  of 
Government  regimentation  and  control 
would  be  reduced  I  undertake  to  show  by 
reading  the  bill  that,  far  from  reducing  Gov- 
ernment control,  this  measure  extends  it. 

READ    AND    UNDERSTAND 

Let  me  read.  Mr.  President,  from  page  5 
of  the  conference  report,  section  3(d)  of 
the  measure.  I  have  often  discovered  in  my 
experience  as  a  Member  of  this  body  that 
Senators  frequently  take  legislation  of  this 
kind  on  faith  without  reading  It.  When  a 
committee  charged  with  the  responsibility 
makes  a  report  and  says  that  the  bill  re- 
ported will  do  this  or  that.  Members  of  the 
Senate,  like  all  people  of  the  country,  are 
likely  to  assume  that  what  is  said  is  cor- 
rect. So  much  authority  is  concentrated 
here  and  we  have  so  much  legislation  to  act 
upon  that  we  cannot  read  every  bill.  I  know 
that  perhaps  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  seem  to 
feel  that  this  bill  should  become  law.  but  I 
am  sure  that  few  editors  have  read  the 
measure  They  are  taking  it  on  faith  too. 
But  I  undertake  to  show.  Mr.  President,  by 
a  reading  of  the  bill,  that  many  editorial  ex- 
pressions which  demand  of  Senators  to  vote 
to  override  the  veto  have,  in  all  likelihood, 
been  written  without  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  bill  does. 

Let  us  read  the  language: 

Sec.  3(d).  There  shall  be  a  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

There.  In  words  of  one  syllable,  we  are 
told  that  the  general  counsel  of  the  Board 
will  be  appointed,  not  by  the  Board,  but  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
advice  and  coiisent  of  the  Senate  He  will 
be  an  independent  officer  He  will  not  be 
subject  to  direction  by  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  with  respect  to  his  principal 
functions. 

What  are  the  powers  to  be  given  to  this 
new  official?  These  are  the  words  of  the 
measure  itself: 

The  general  counsel  of  the  Board  shall 
exercise  general  suDcrvision  over  all  attor- 
neys employed  by  the  Board  (other  than 
trial  examiners  and  legal  assistants  to 
Board  members)  and  over  the  officers  and 
employees  in  the  regional  offices. 

Can  there  be  any  misunderstanding  of 
what  that  sentence  means?  It  gives  to  this 
independent  officer  general  supervision  over 
all  the  lawyers,  except  trial  examiners  and 
the  personal  advisers  of  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  over  all  the  employees  in  the 
regional  offices  of  the  Board  Can  it  be  possi- 
ble. Mr.  President,  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill,  the  memhers  of  ihe  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee,  actually 


desired  to  set  up  an  independent  officer  who 
should  have  control  and  supervision  over  the 
regional  employees  appointed  by  the  Board? 
That  is  what  the  bill  does.  Someone  may  say, 
"Why.  that  would  be  unthinkable.  The  gen- 
eral cotinsel  no  doubt  appoints  these  people." 
That  would  be  a  mi.siar.e.  Mr.  President. 
In  .ser-tion  4(a)  we  find  this  sentence: 
The  Board  shall  appoint  an  executive  sec- 
retary, and  such  attorneys,  examiners,  and 
regional  directors,  and  such  other  employees 
as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for 
the  proper  performance  of  its  duties. 

So  the  bill  undertakes  to  authorize  the 
Board  to  appoint  attorneys  and  regional  offi- 
cers and  other  employees  to  'help  It  to  per- 
form its  duties — observe  those  words,  its 
duties — and  then  it  turns  around  and  gives 
general  supervision  of  those  very  employees 
selected  by  the  Board  to  the  independent  of- 
ficer, the  general  counsel.  How  can  anyone 
imagine  that  such  a  bill  could  work  success- 
fully? 

INTRA-ACENCY  STRUGGLE  FOR  POWER 

Let  me  read  another  sentence  which  dem- 
onstrates conclusively  that  a  conflict  would 
be  bound  to  result  if  the  veto  is  overridden.  I 
am  reading  now  from  section  5; 

The  principal  office  of  the  Board  shall  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  may  meet 
and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers  at  any 
other  place.  The  Board  may.  by  one  or  more 
of  its  members  or  by  such  agents  or  agen- 
cies as  it  may  designate,  prosecute  any 
inquiry  necessary  to  its  functions  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States. 

So  here,  Mr,  President,  we  undertake  to 
clothe  this  Board  with  the  power  to  prose- 
cute any  inquiry  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  but  at  the  same  time  we  set  up  the 
Independeiit  officer,  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Board,  upon  whom  the  Board  must  rely 
for  advice,  and  we  give  him  the  independent 
power  to  control  the  employees  in  the 
regional  offices  throughout  the  United  States. 
as  well  as  to  supervise  all  the  work  of  the 
attorneys. 

But  one  may  say.  "Surely  that  was  not 
Intended.  Surely  the  situation  will  not 
develop  in  that  manner."  Ah.  but.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  see  what  the  conferees  said  they 
Intended  to  do  by  this  language.  If  anyone 
has  the  slightest  doubt  of  what  the  language 
means,  it  is  completely  cleared  up  by  what 
the  conferees  have  said  about  it  on  page  37 
in  their  own  explanation  of  their  purpose.  It 
is  their  explanation,  not  mine. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  make 
provision  for  an  independent  agency  to  exer- 
cise the  investigating  and  prosecuting  func- 
tions under  the  act — 

That  is  what  the  Senate  bill  did,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  abandoned  it-^"but  does 
provide  that  there  shall  be  a  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Board,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  4  years." 

I  wish  Senators  would  pay  heed  to  this 
language  coming  from  the  report  of  the 
conferees  when  they  undertake  to  tell  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  people  of  the  country 
just  what  they  had  in  mind  when  they  were 
writing  this  conference  bill.  Here  is  their 
language; 

The  general  counsel  is  to  have  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  all  attornevs 
employed  by  the  Board  (excluding  the  trial 
examiners  and  the  legal  assistants  to  the 
individual  members  of  the  Board),  and  of  all 
the  officers  and  emplovees  in  the  Board's 
regional  offices,  and  is  to  have  the  final 
authority  to  act  in  the  name  of,  but  inde- 
pendently of  any  direction,  control,  or  review 
by.  the  Board  in  respect  of  the  investigation 
Of  charges  and  the  issuance  of  complaints 
or  unfair  labor  practices,  and  in  respect  of 
the  prosecution  of  such  complaints  before 
the  Board. 


No  one  can  misunderstand  that.  The  inde- 
pendent officer  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  is 
authorized  by  the  bill  before  us.  as  clearly 
stated  in  the  conference  report,  to  act  for 
the  Board,  "but  independently  of  any  direc- 
tion, control,  or  review  by.  the  Board  in 
respect  of  the  investigation  of  charges  and 
the  Issuance  of  complaints  of  unfair  labor 
practices." 

Can  anyone  wonder  that  I  call  the  general 
counsel  a  labor  czar?  He  acts  for  the  Board, 
but  Independently  of  it.  Independent,  as  the 
conferees  put  it,  "of  any  direction,  control,  or 
review."  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  Mr. 
Businessman,  he  will  be  telling  us.  not  ask- 
ing us.  just  as  he  will  be  telling  the  Board. 

We  will  not  know  how  he  will  use  this 
poAer  until  he  has  been  nominated  and 
confirmed.  When  that  takes  place  he  will 
read  the  law.  He  will  understand  what  Con- 
gress has  said  about  his  independence  and  it 
is  inevitable  that  he  will  not  surrender  to  the 
Board.  Human  nature,  being  what  it  is.  he 
will  take  and  exercise  the  power  Congress  is 
giving  him.  The  Board  will  resist  him,  no 
doubt,  but  the  Board  will  lose.  Who  knows 
what  his  point  of  view  is  going  to  be?  Who 
can  find  the  standards  in  this  bill  that  will 
guide  his  imperious  discretion? 

CONCENTRATION    FUBTHER   CONCENTRATED 

I  have  said  that  the  bill  creates  the  most 
tremendous  centralization  of  power  over 
American  business  that  was  ever  suggested 
in  the  United  States,  It  takes  only  3  or  4 
minutes  contemplation  of  the  language 
which  I  have  read,  and  of  other  language  in 
the  bill,  to  show  that  that  is  absolutely  true. 

It  might  be  said  in  defense  of  the  pro- 
visions which  I  have  Just  read  that  the  pur- 
pose in  making  the  general  counsel  inde- 
pendent of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  was  to  make  him  a  prosecutor,  and 
make  the  Board  a  court  to  hear  the  cases. 
It  might  be  argued  that  the  purpose  was  to 
make  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  a 
sort  of  court  to  deal  impartially,  and  as  a 
matter  of  first  impression,  with  the  cases 
which  were  to  be  worked  up  by  the  inde- 
pendent officer. 

I  have  two  criticisms  of  that  argument. 
The  first,  of  course,  is  that  Inasmuch  as  the 
general  counsel  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the 
Board,  the  two  functions  have  not  been 
separated  There  was  a  complete  separation 
in  the  Senate  bill,  but  now  the  two  func- 
tions are  joined,  and  the  legal  adviser  of 
the  Board  is  made  independent  of  the  Board. 

But  let  us  assume  that  that  were  not  the 
fact.  Let  us  disregard  that  criticism  for  a 
moment,  and  consider  the  other.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  bill  creates  a  board 
and.  by  the  language  which  I  have  just  read, 
gives  it  the  power  to  hold  hearings  and  pur- 
sue inquiries  anywhere  in  the  United  States; 
It  makes  no  difference  where.  The  bill  gives 
the  Board  the  power  to  delegate  its  author- 
ity. How  many  criticisms  have  we  heard 
about  the  delegation  of  authority  by  execu- 
tive function?  It  is  worthwhile  to  place  the 
language  to  which  I  refer  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  I  read  from  section  3(b)  : 

(bi  The  Board  is  authorized  to  delegate 
to  any  group  of  three  or  more  members  any 
or  all  of  the  powers  which  it  may  itself  exer- 
cise, A  vacancy  in  the  Board  shall  not  impair 
the  right  of  the  remaining  members  to  exer- 
cise all  of  the  powers  of  the  Board,  and 
three  members  of  the  Board  shall,  at  all 
limes,  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Board, 
except  that  two  members  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  of  any  group  designated  pursuant 
to  the  first  sentence  hereof.  The  Board  shall 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed. 

Observe  that  the  Board  is  given  complete 
and  plenary  power  to  delegate  any  or  all  of 
its  power  to  any  group  of  three:  and  then 
any  two  members  ol  that  group  of  three  can 


speak  for  the  Board.  So  we  have  a  bill — 
and  I  invite  the  attention  of  lawyers  in  this 
body  to  this — which  not  only  authorizes  the 
Board  to  delegate  its  powers,  but  authorizes 
the  Board  to  delegate  its  powers,  and  all  of 
them,  to  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  Board. 
This  we  do  in  the  name  of  reducing  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  This  we  do  in  the 
name  of  returning  control  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  and  we 
undertake  a  program  of  delegated  powers 
which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been 
suggested  before  in  the  history  of  this 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  state  my  views  on  this 
nomination  and  I  yield  the  floor  to  my 
colleague  from  Kansas.  Senator  Robert 
Dole. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Wyoming.  I  would  just 
say  at  the  outset  that  I  know  this  may 
not  be  the  most  exciting  day  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  or  the  Senate 
Chamber,  but  it  is  a  day  in  the  life  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance. I  would  suggest  that  after  sev- 
eral days  of  discussion  there  will  be  a 
better  understanding  of  the  confirma- 
tion process  and  the  nomination  in  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  listened  to  some 
of  mv  colleagues  who  discussed  the  nom- 
ination. 

First.  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  as  far  as 
this  Senator  is  concerned,  that  my  op- 
position to  Mr.  Lubbers'  confirmation 
should  not  be  viewed  nor  is  it  intended 
to  be  a  personal  attack  on  Mr.  Lubbers' 
integrity,  honesty,  and  character. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  known  there 
is  some  bipartisan  concern  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Lubbers  nomination  for  Gren- 
eral  Counsel  of  the  NLRB. 

THE    GENERAL    COUNSEL    OF    THE    NATIONAL 
LABOR    RELATIONS    BOABD 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB  is 
at  the  decisive  center  of  our  process  for 
the  mediation  of  legal  disputes  between 
two  very  powerful  protagonists,  orga- 
nized employees  and  their  employers.  The 
General  Counsel  has  final  authority  in 
deciding  what  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  to  investigate  and  to  prosecute. 
He  controls  the  effectiveness  of  our  labor 
laws  with  his  power  to  select  the  unfair 
labor  practice  issues  that  the  NLRB  will 
resolve.  Moreover,  when  the  General 
Counsel  undertakes  to  prosecute  a 
charge,  he  acts  as  an  adversary.  He  un- 
leashes a  vigorous  effort  to  persuade  the 
Board  that  on  the  selected  issue  the 
Board  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  posi- 
tion he  advocates. 

Mr  President,  this  power  to  select  and 
to  persuade  puts  the  NLRB  General 
Counsel  in  an  awesome  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  shaping  of  labor  law  and 
policy  that  will  direct  labor-management 
relationships  play  a  crucial  role  in  the 
shaping  of  our  whole  economy. 

OPPOSITION    TO   CONFIRMATION 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  months  we 
have  been  exposed  to  persons  and  or- 
ganizations opposing  the  nominee  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  ranging  from  bias  to 
ineptness.  My  concern  about  the  nom- 
ination is  based  upon  neither  of  those 
reasons.  My  opposition  is  based,  not  so 
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much  for  the  incompetence  claimed  by 
some,  but  because  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  past 
relationship  with  Chairman  Fanning  of 


Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  these  com- 
ments to  illustrate  the  overriding  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress,  shared  even 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  doubtful  that  this  type  of  in- 
dependence   could    continue    with    Mr. 
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would  be  even  more  regrettable  if  the 
delicate  balance  required  between  the 
two  offices  were  damaged  or  jeopardized. 


Salina,  Kans..  January  31,  1980. 
Senator  Bob  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 


Salina.  Kans.,  December  17, 1979. 
Senator  Robert  Dole, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 
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much  for  the  incompetence  claimed  by 
some,  but  because  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  past 
relationship  with  Chairman  Fanning  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
dictates  that  he  should  not  become  the 
next  General  Counsel  to  the  Labor  Board. 
His  past  relationship,  as  businesses  and 
fairmmded  individuals  around  the 
countr>-  know,  mitigates  against  an  in- 
dependent future  for  the  Office  of  the 
General  Counsel.  Clearly.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Lubbers,  because  of  his  past  con- 
nections with  Mr.  Fanning,  cannot  be 
considered  a  fair  and  unpartial  candi- 
date for  the  job. 

TAFT-HARTLEY    ACT 

Mr.  President,  in  1947,  Congress 
passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act:  29  U.S.C. 
153' d I  of  that  act  created  the  Creneral 
Counsels  Office  and  thereby  established 
a  formal  separation  of  functions  for  un- 
fair labor  practice  cases. 

Congress,  recognizing  the  ills  of  a  sys- 
tem of  enforcement  in  which  the  pros- 
ecutional  and  quasi-judicial  functions 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
overlapped,  suggested,  in  the  words  of 
Senator  Taft: 

The  Board  Itself  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
reproach  that  it  acts  as  judge,  jury  and 
prosecutor. 

And :  ' 

In  order  to  make  an  effective  separation  be- 
tween the  judicial  and  prosecuting  func- 
tions of  the  Board  .  .  the  conferees  created 
the  OfBce  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board     .  .  80th  Cong.  June  12.  1947 

In  another  statement.  Senator  Taft 
described  the  duties  the  sponsors  envi- 
sioned would  be  performed  by  the 
General  Counsel : 

The  General  Counsel  is  to  have  general 
supervision  and  direction  of  all  attorneys 
employed  by  the  Board  .  .  .  and  of  all  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Board's  re- 
gional office  He  is  also  to  have  final  authority 
to  act  in  the  name  of.  but  independently  of 
any  direction,  control,  or  review  by.  the 
Board  in  respect  to  the  investigation  of 
charges  and  the  issuance  of  complaints  .  .  . 
and  in  the  prosecution  of  such  complaints 
before  the  Board.  iBOth  Congress.  June  5. 
1947) 

In  the  House  of  Repre.->entatives.  the 
bill's  sponsor.  Congressman  Fred  Hart- 
ley of  New  Jersey,  stated : 

It  (section  3idi  I  creates  a  General  Coun- 
sel who  shall  be  independent  of  the  Board 
and  on  all  complaints  by  employees  the 
counsel  shall  be  the  Investigator  and  pros- 
ecutor, and  the  Board  Itself  will  be  merely 
a  cuasi-Judicial  board  passing  on  the  case  as 
presented  by  the  Counsel. 

-And; 

He  acts  on  behalf  of  the  Board  but  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  Board. 

Congressman  Hartley  responded  af- 
firmatively to  the  "understanding"  of 
Congressman  Owens.  The  "understand- 
ing" was  that: 

The  General  Counsel  .  .  shall  have  the 
power  to  proceed  with  the  investigation, 
with  the  complaint,  and  shall  have  complete 
power  over  the  attorneys  who  are  prosecut- 
ing: the  Board  shall  not  control  him  or 
have  the  right  of  review  in  any  way. 

Congressman  Hartley  responded: 
The  gentleman  s  opinion  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect   i80th  Congress  June  4,  1947) 


Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  these  com- 
ments to  illustrate  the  overriding  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress,  shared  even 
by  its  opponents,  that  the  legislation 
create  an  independent  General  Counsel, 
free  of  the  influence  of  the  quasi-judicial 
component  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board. 

What  the  Congress  achieved  by  the 
1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  time.  The  General 
Co'unsel  and  the  Board  have  been  sub- 
stantially independent  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law — one  the  prosecutor,  the 
other  the  judge.  Clearly,  that  independ- 
ent relationship  may  be  undone  by 
amending  the  act.  Unfortimately.  that 
independent  relationship  may  also  be  re- 
duced or  even  eliminated  by  another 
means — the  relationship  between  the 
person  who  is  Chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  person 
who  is  its  General  Counsel. 

LUBBERS-FANNING    RELATIONSHIP 

Regretfully.  Mr.  President.  I  must  in- 
sist that  a  relationship  of  the  duration 
and  intensity  of  that  between  Chairman 
Fanning  and  Acting  General  Counsel 
Lubbers  has  the  potential  for  destroying 
the  statutory  duality  of  those  offices. 

A  more  noted  authority  than  myself 
is  in  complete  concurrence  with  me  on 
this  matter.  I  speak  of  Edward  B.  Miller, 
former  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

For  those  who  know  Mr.  Miller  also 
know  that  he  holds  no  animosity  for  Mr. 
Lubbers.  In  fact,  he  states  that  he  has 
k!iown  Mr.  Lubbers  and  worked  with  Mr. 
Fanning  for  many  years. 

Yet  Mr.  Miller  recognizes  the  inherent 
and  greater  evil  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  appoint- 
ment. Mr.  Miller  makes  the  following 
analogy; 

Nobody  would  ever  think  of  running  the 
judge's  brother  for  district  attorney.  How 
could  any  accused  person  feel  that  he  would 
receive  a  fair  trial  if  the  district  attorney 
and  the  Judge  were  of  the  same  famUy  or 
had  a  long-standing  personal  association?  It 
wouldn't  make  any  difference  if  the  Judge 
and  his  brother  were  the  most  honorable  men 
in  the  world.  You  could  never  persuade  the 
defendant  that  the  deck  wasn't  stacked 
against  him 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Miller's  analogy 
hits  the  heart  of  the  problem.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers is  too  closely  alined  with  Chair- 
man Fanning.  The  separation  which  has 
been  legislated  by  Congress  would  dis- 
integrate. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  Board, 
there  was  great  criticism  of  the  fact  that 
the  General  Counsel  and  the  Board  op- 
erated hand-in-glove.  and  were  not  in- 
dependent of  each  other.  Congress  elimi- 
nated this  and  made  the  General  Counsel 
independent  of  the  Board.  And  now. 
through  an  appointment.  Congress 
would,  in  effect,  be  repealing  this  inde- 
pendence between  the  Board  and  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel. 

Former  Chairman  Miller  tells  the  story 
that  during  his  active  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  NLRB.  not  once  did  General 
Counsel  Pete  Nash  ever  consult  w'ith  him 
about  whether  he  should  issue  a  com- 
plaint in  a  case.  Further,  they  never  dis- 
cussed what  types  of  decisions  that  the 
Board  should  reach  in  a  given  case. 


Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  doubtful  that  this  type  of  in- 
dependence could  continue  with  Mr. 
Lubbers'  appointment.  He  and  Chairman 
Fanning  have  consulted  one  another  for 
over  10  years.  There  has  been  some  criti- 
cism that  while  serving  as  .Acting  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  even  belore  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  appointment.  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
conferred  and  consulted  with  his  old 
mentor.  Clearly,  the  potential  for  nu- 
merous problems  exists  with  this  rela- 
tionship. At  a  time  when  we  certainly  do 
not  need  any  more  appointees  thrown 
out  of  office  for  improprieties  or  poten- 
tial conflicts  of  interests. 

Even  more  subtle  than  direct  inter- 
ference is  the  indoctrination  Mr.  Lub- 
bers has  received  as  Mr.  Fanning's  un- 
derling. Mr.  Lubbers  has  become  very 
adept  and  expert  in  expressing  Fanning's 
views  on  almost  every  imaginable  ques- 
tion of  interpretation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  This  was  his  job.  I 
seriously  doubt  Mr.  Lubbers  can  divorce 
himself  from  10  years  of  training  to  be- 
come independent. 

IN   SEARCH  OF  A   GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  today  we  have  a  va- 
cancy in  the  General  Counsel's  position. 
There  are  tens  and  probably  hundreds 
of  able  lawyers,  expert  in  the  field  of 
labor  law,  available  for  this  position. 
Tens  and  hundreds  of  them  who  did  not 
spend  most  of  their  legal  careers  as  an 
amanuensis  for  the  present  Chairman 
of  the  NLRB.  Able  men  and  women  are 
available  whose  independence  from  the 
Board  could  not  possibly  be  doubted.  In 
my  view,  we  ought  to  insist  that  one  of 
them  be  chosen.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  some  of 
those  I  speak  of  are  lawyers  representing 
unions.  Their  views  on  labor  policy 
would  probably  not  be  the  same  as  mine, 
but  I  would  not  be  here  to  oppose  the 
selection  of  any  of  them.  Today.  I  am 
here  to  speak  for  a  principle,  not  for  or 
against  any  man  or  any  w'oman. 

Some  of  those  who  have  been  consid- 
ered are  Mr.  Curtis  Mack.  Regional  Di- 
rector of  the  NLRB  Atlanta  office:  Mr. 
Arthur  Goldberg,  general  counsel  for 
a  major  labor  union,  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union:  Mr.  Carl  Frankel.  who  is 
general  counsel  for  another  major  labor 
union,  the  Steelworkers  Union.  I  sug- 
gest any  of  those,  all  representing  un- 
ions, would  not  have  the  problem  Mr. 
Lubbers  has.  They  along  with  others, 
men  and  women,  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  President,  the  independence  of 
the  NLRB's  General  Counsel  must  be  as- 
sured. There  are  lots  better  ways  to  as- 
sure it  than  by  naming  a  candidate  who 
has  spent  the  better  part  of  his  profes- 
sional career  learning  and  practicing 
the  art  of  expressing  the  views  of  the 
current  Chairman  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board, 

While  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
an  otherwise  qualified  person  may  be 
denied  appointment  to  a  high  Govern- 
ment position,  in  fact,  there  may  be 
other  positions  where  Mr.  Lubbers 
would  be  eminently  qualified.  I  just  sug- 
gest that  he  is  bein?  denied  the  appoint- 
ment and  should  be  denied  the  appoint- 
ment because  of  h's  lone  standing  re- 
lationship to  another  individual. 

As   unfortunate   as   that   may   be.  it 


would  be  even  more  regrettable  if  the 
delicate  balance  required  between  the 
two  offices  were  damaged  or  jeopardized. 
Mr.  President,  in  light  of  the  respon- 
',ibilities  of  the  General  Counsel  and  Mr. 
Lubbers'  lack  of  independence,  impar- 
tiality, and  experience.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  opposing  this 
nomination. 

NOIMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  A.  LUBBERS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  cross-section  of  letters  received 
from  Kansans  concerning  the  Lubbers 
nomination.  I  will  read  portions  of  those 
letters,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

Key  Industries,  Inc.. 
Fort  Scott,  Kans..  December  17,  1979, 
Senator  Bob  Dole, 
Dirk.icn  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  understand  that 
Mr.  Carter  has  appointed  William  .\.  Lub- 
bers to  a  4-year  term  as  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  This 
man  is  supposed  to  be  Independent,  impar- 
tial and  experienced,  and  it's  our  under- 
standing that  he's  none  of  these.  I  certainly 
hope  you  can  do  all  in  your  power  to  see 
that  such  an  appointment  isn't  confirmed.  It 
is  certainly  important  that  this  man  should 
be  an  independent  man  who  has  no  connec- 
tions with  the  NLRB.  which  has  been  set  up 
for  the  unions  and  practically  acts  as  an 
agency  of  them  The  only  chance  that  the 
employers  have  to  get  a  reasonably  fair  show 
is  to  have  some  impartial  man.  and  since 
Lubbers  served  on  the  staff  of  NLRB  mem- 
ber John  Fanning,  certainly  he's  going  to 
have  an  NLRB  bias  rather  than  the  in- 
dependent type  position  that  is  desired.  I 
presume  you've  seen  some  of  the  enclosed 
from  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
which  usually  supplies  pretty  reasonable  and 
factual  material,  and  judging  by  this  it 
would  certainly  be  near  tragedy  as  far  as 
having  an  impartial,  fair  man  in  this  posi- 
tion for  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be  confirmed. 
Very  truly  yours. 

K.  'W.  Pollock. 

Preszdenf. 

TopEKA.  Kans..  February  26.  1980. 
Hon  Robert  J   Dole, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  you  with 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  William  A.  Lub- 
bers as  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  I  think  it  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance to  our  country  that  the  NLRB  be  as 
objective  and  impartial  as  possible. 

I  have  spent  over  20  years  dealing  with  ex- 
tremely well  organized  labor,  and  firmly  be- 
lieve that  employees  should  have  the  option 
of  belonging  to  a  union  and  have  every  right 
to  union  representation  at  any  time  they 
feel  taken  advantage  of  by  management. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  need  a  NLRB 
to  arbitrate  disputes  between  management 
and  union  groups,  however,  that  Board 
should  be  unbiased. 

Mr.  Lubbers  has  a  long  record  of  union 
first,  foremost,  and  always.  While  he  Is  en- 
titled to  make  that  choice,  his  past  record 
alone  should  disqualify  him  from  the  posi- 
tion of  NLRB  General  Counsel. 

Would  you  please  confirm  your  objection 
to  Mr.  Lubbers'  nomination? 
Sincerely, 

Jerome  F.  Wolf. 


Salina.  Kans..  January  31,  1980. 

Senator  Bob  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Help! 

Mr.  Carter  is  about  to  appoint  two  mem- 
bers to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
Business  efforts  over  the  past  ten  years  have 
been  relatively  successful  in  containing  the 
clout  and  unfair  advantage  that  luiions  have 
over  small  business  Members  of  Congress  are 
to  be  congratulated  for  their  help  in  this 
containment. 

As  a  result  of  labor's  InabUlty  to  succeed 
through  legislative  channels  their  next  ploy 
Will  be  to  control  through  the  NLRB  s  rulings 
in  labor  law  and  thus  bypass  Congress  en- 
tirely. Therefore,  it  is  for  your  benefit  as  well 
as  ours  that  the  selections  to  the  NLRB  be  as 
pro  business  as  practical.  Having  pro  busi- 
ness persons  on  the  board  is  one  of  the  most 
important  things  we  can  do  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity of  small  business. 

I  urgently  request  your  support.  Mr.  Carter 
must  not  get  his  way  and  you  are  the  only 
ones  who  can  stop  bun. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  J.  Diehl. 

Lea  WOOD,  Kans.,  April  2,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Re    Opposition    to    Senate    Confirmation    of 
William  Lubbers  as  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Dear  Senator  Dole:   The  above  reference 
is  now  pending  business  for  the  full  Senate 
subject  to  scheduling  by  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. I  wish  to  go  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  nomination  of  Mr,  Lubbers  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1.  The  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  was 
created  as  an  independent  body  within  the 
NLRB  separating  the  prosecutorial  from  the 
decision  making  function.  After  having 
served  for  twenty  years  under  Mr.  Fanning. 
I  do  not  believe  the  nominee  could  be  impar- 
tial in  that  capacity. 

2.  In  the  past.  Mr.  Lubbers  has  demon- 
strated sympathy  towards  organized  labor. 
This  again  would  hinder  the  independent. 
Impartiality  of  that  office. 

3.  Mr.  Fanning's  public  statement  that  he 
would  have  to  "reassess"  his  own  position  if 
Mr.  Lubbers  were  not  confirmed,  in  effect 
tlu-eatening  to  resign  If  his  choice  were  not 
appointed,  lends  further  credence  to  No.  1 
and  2  above. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  considering  this 
opinion.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  agree  to 
oppose  the  nomination  of  William  Lubbers 
as  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Best  regards, 

David  A.  Wolfram, 

De  Soto.  Kans..  April  2.  1980. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  Allowing  William 
Lubbers  to  be  appointed  as  Get^al  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relatio^  Board  is 
tantamount  to  giving  organized  labor  the 
key  to  every  private  industry  in  the  country. 

The  General  Counsel  is  presumed  to  be 
unbiased,  impartial  and  not  aligned  with 
either  labor  or  business.  Obviously.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' long  association  with  John  Fanning 
and  his  record  as  acting  General  Counsel 
raise  sufficient  questions  regarding  his  loy- 
alties to  Justify  barring  him  from  this 
appointment. 

May  I  have  your  views  on  this  urgent 
matter? 

Sincerely. 

John  W.  Hall. 


Salina.  Kans..  December  17, 1979. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  We  are  writing  in  op- 
position to  the  President's  appointment  of 
William  A  Lubbei-s  to  a  four-year  term  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Lalior  Re- 
lations Board.  We  feel  this  appointment 
wields  tremendous  power  over  management 
and  labor. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  General  Coun- 
sel be  Independent,  impartial,  and  exper- 
ienced. Mr.  Lubbers  Is  none  of  these.  I  am 
sure  you  are  giving  some  real  study  to  the 
appointment  of  this  gentleman  and  will 
take  a  second  look  at  your  findings.  The 
background  of  this  gentleman  would  not 
permit  him  to  be  impartial.  He  will  not  be 
independent  and  we  feel  the  NLRB  will  once 
again  become  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury. 
We  also  don't  feel  he  has  the  experience  be- 
cause he  has  spent  his  entire  career  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  NLRB  writing  decisions  Itom 
case  files  He  hasn't  any  experience  admin- 
istering a  huge  staff  spread  out  across  the 
country. 

Please  give  some  consideration  to  this  at 
your  earliest  p>osslble  convenience  We  will 
aopreclate  a  reply  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

Thanlcs  for  the  generally  good   represen- 
tation you  have  given  us  in  the  past. 
Very  truly  yours. 

DWATNE  C.  LAKSON. 

The  Stockton  National  Bank. 
Stockton.  Kans..  December  14. 1979. 
Senator  Robert  Dole. 
US  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  in  regards  to  the  nomination  of 
William  Lubbers  for  the  oosltlon  of  General 
Counsel  for  the  NLRB.  I  understand  that 
confirmation  hearings  will  be  heard  In  the 
very  near  future  for  this  nomination.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  opinion  that  this 
nomination  is  a  poor  nomination  and  should 
not  be  confirmed.  I  would  like  to  urge  you 
to  oppose  the  confirmation  of  William 
Lubbers  as  General   Counsel   for  the  NLRB. 

The  General  Counsel  for  the  NLRB  will 
wield  tremendous  power  over  t)oth  manage- 
ment and  labor  I  believe  the  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  NLRB  should  be  Independent, 
impartial  and  should  have  administrative 
exoerience  I  do  not  believe  that  William 
Lubbers  can  qualify  under  any  of  these 
criteria. 

In  the  matter  of  Independence,  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  served  on  the  staff  of  NLRB 
members  for  a  total  of  26  years.  With  this 
experience.  I  do  not  think  he  can  be  In- 
dependent. 

Mr.  Lubbers  has  already  indicated  that 
he  can  not  remain  impartial  t)ecause  last 
year  he  offered  technical  assistance  to  union 
leaders  when  they  were  pushing  to  get  the 
labor  law  reform  through  Congress  He 
offered  this  assistance  while  he  was  an  em- 
ployee of  the  NLRB. 

Mr    Lubbers   has   had   absolutely   no  ex- 
perlerice  in  the  administration  of  huge  staffs. 
Sincerely. 

Jack  B    Berkley. 

President. 

Shawnee.  Kans..  February  7.  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator:  I  recently  read  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  utilized  the  "recess  appoint- 
ment" avenue  to  appoint  Mr.  William  Lub- 
bers to  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB. 

This  appears  to  be  a  slick  way  to  avoid 
Senate  hearings  for  Mr.  Lubbers'  appoint- 
ment. By  using  this  method  of  appointment. 
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unless  the  Senate  takes  action,  we  are  stuck 
with  Mr.  Lubbers  for  the  year  of  1980. 

It   is   my  hope   that   you   will   attempt   to 
get    your    fellow    Senators    to    take    specific 


agement  must  have  a  person  Independent, 
impartial  and  experienced  if  fairness  Is  to 
prevail. 

Will  appreciate  your  voting  not  to  confirm 


April  17,  1980 


More   Anti-Business   Tilt   for   NLRB 
The  most  Important  labor  relations  issue 
since    last    year's   Senate   defeat   of   the   so- 
called  labor  law  "reform  "  bill  is  now  pend- 
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LubberF  served  for  six  years  on  the  staff  of 
former  NLRB  member  Abe  Murdock.  A  total 
of  twenty-six  years  on  the  staff  of  an  NLRB 
member.  And  now  he  is  expected  to  be  "inde- 


in  another  case  should  be  upheld.  That 
was  clearly  the  union  position. 
The  union  was  the  subject  of  the  com- 


country.  and  at  other  times  it  is  for  a 
special-interest  advantage.  In  the  area 
of  labor  law,  the  stakes  are  usually  inter- 
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unless  the  Senate  takes  action,  we  are  stuck 
with  Mr.  Lubbers  for  the  year  of  1980. 

It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  attempt  to 
get  your  fellow  Senators  to  take  specific 
action  on  Mr    Lubbers'  appointment. 

Supposedly  the  NLRB  is  a  fair  and  un- 
biased group,  with  such  a  "pro-labor"  per- 
son jis  Mr  Lubbers  sitting  as  counsel,  how 
will  business  hope  to  get  a  fair  shake? 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  this  matter. 
Siucerely. 

Heebert  B.  Taylor. 

J.  H.  Shears'  Sons.  Inc.. 
Hutchinson.  Kans  .  January  21.  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole. 
US    Senate.   Waslitngton.  D.C. 

De\:!  Senator:  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
firmation of  William  A  Lubbers  to  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

In  this  position  he  would  wield  great 
power  over  management  and  labor  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  unfair  labor 
practices  charges  His  decisions  would  be 
unreviewable  which  would  leave  an  aggrieved 
party  with  no  legal  recourse.  His  record 
would  indicate  that  he  would  not  be  im- 
partii!  and  that  he  has  had  no  administra- 
tive experience  to  qualify  him  to  supervise 
such  H  huge  staff  spread  across  the  country. 
For  these  reasons  I  urge  you  to  vote  against 
confirmation. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Will  H.  Shears.  Jr.. 

President. 

Paola.  Kans  .  January  22.   1980 
Senator  Bob  Dole. 
Dirksrn  Building. 
Wnshington.  D.C. 

De\r  Senator  Dole:  The  recent  maneuver- 
ing by  the  executive  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment in  relation  to  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  is  ruining  the  very  purpose  of  the 
Board  This  type  of  political  action  needs  to 
be  stopped 

■We.  the  people  of  Kansas,  need  your  vote 
to  defeat  Mr  Lubbers'  nomination,  if  in  fact 
his  name  is  resubmitted  to  you  by  the  Presi- 
dent We  also  need  your  encouragement 
and  persuasive  abilities  to  convince  former 
member  Betty  Souhard  Murphy  to  withdraw 
her  resignation 

This  is  probably  the  most  important  vote 
you  will  make  this  year:  please,  make  it 
count. 

Kindest  Regards. 

DENXS    a.    KtJRTENBACH. 


I 


Thompson-Hayward  Chemical  Co.. 
Kansas  City.  Kan.'s .  December  4.  1979. 
Hon.  Robert  Dole. 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  The  Presidents  ap- 
pointment of  William  A  Lubbers  as  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  should  not  be  confirmed,  because  he 
lacks  the  Independence,  impartiality  and  ex- 
perience necessary  for  the  Job 

He  has  served  a  total  of  26  vears  on  the 
Staff  of  an  NLRB  member,  and  now  he  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  "Independent"  from  the  NLRB 
or  Ifs  Staff. 

Last  year,  during  the  labor  law  -reform" 
fight  in  Congre?s.  he  acknowledges  offering 
technical  assistance  to  union  leaders,  when 
a  NLRB  employee  should  have  remained  neu- 
tral  And  now  he  is  expected  to  be  impartial. 

He  has  spent  most  of  his  entire  career  in 
Washington  with  the  NLRB  writing  decisions 
from  case  files  He  has  never  been  responsible 
for  administering  a  huge  staff  spread  out 
around  the  country,  and  now  he  is  expected 
to  be  experienced  to  administer  the  NLRBs 
thirty-three  regional  offices 

The  General  Counsel  has  final  authority 
subject  neither  to  appeal  to  the  NLRB  nor 
to  the  Federal  Courts    Both  labor  and  man- 


agement must  have  a  person  independent, 
impartial  and  experienced  if  fairness  is  to 
prevail. 

Will  appreciate  your  voting  not  to  confirm 
Mr.  Lubbers  for  this  appointment. 
Respectfully, 

Howard  H.  Howard. 

President. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  admittedly, 
some  of  these  letters  come  from  business 
people.  They  have  a  right  to  be  con- 
cerned because  of  the  history  of  the  act 
and  the  fairness  and  impartiality  and 
objectivity  required  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel, as  stated  back  in  1947  by  Senator 
Taft  and  Mr.  Hartley,  the  cosponsors  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  legislation. 

I  suggest,  as  I  did  at  the  outset,  that 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  Mr.  Lubbers  per- 
sonally. He  undoubtedly  is  a  fine  person. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  he  just  cannot 
have  that  independence.  He  has  been  al- 
1  ed  too  closely  with  the  present  Chair- 
man of  the  NLRB  for  many  years  in  a 
capacity  that  I  thinic  disqualifies  him 
fiom  this  post.  Perhaps  there  is  some 
other  post  in  Government.  If  that  post  is 
found,  if  this  nomination  is  defeated, 
and  if  that  post  does  not  fall  in  the  same 
category,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
be  pleased  to  support  any  such  nomina- 
tion. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pollock  of  Key 
Industries.  Fort  Scott.  Kans.,  a  rather 
important  business  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock states: 

This  man  Is  supposed  to  be  independent, 
impartial  and  experienced,  and  it's  our 
understanding  that  he's  none  of  these.  I 
certainly  hope  you  can  do  all  in  your  power 
to  see  that  such  an  appointment  Isn't  con- 
firmed. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
have  any  power,  except  that  I  have  a 
vote.  We  have  a  right  to  discuss  the 
nomination,  and  we  hope  we  can  shed 
some  light  on  the  appointment. 

I  also  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dwayne 
Larson,  Larson  Building  Center.  Salina, 
Kans.,  a  very  successful  businessman 
from  the  standpoint  of  service  to  his 
customers,  and  a  hard  worker.  He  also 
states  the  same  so  far  as  independence, 
partiality,  and  experience  are  concerned. 

The  same  theme  is  carried  throughout, 
whether  it  comes  from  small  business 
people  or  small  bankers,  those  who  have 
a  right  to  be  concerned  and  those  who 
feel  very  strongly  about  this  nomination. 

As  has  been  stated  on  this  floor  a 
number  of  times  since  this  debate 
started,  it  boils  down  to  the  words  "in- 
dependence, impartiality,  and  experience 
necessary,"  whether  or  not  he  can  ad- 
minister the  staff. 

I  have  not  read  every  letter  that  has 
come  to  our  office,  but  I  have  read  a 
great  number,  and  this  seems  to  be  a 
general  theme. 

Again,  it  is  no  secret  that  this  mail,  in 
large  part,  has  been  generated  by  the 
business  community. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  Ac- 
tion Call  article  entitled  "More  Antibusi- 
ness  Tilt  for  NLRB"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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More  Anti-Business  Tilt  for  NLRB 
The  most  important  labor  relations  issue 
since  last  year's  Senate  defeat  of  the  so- 
called  labor  law  "reform"  bill  Is  now  pend- 
ing It  concerns  the  Presidents  appointment 
of  William  A.  Lubbers  to  a  4-year  term  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  I  NLRB)  Confirmation  hearings 
by  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  are  set  for  December  14,  and 
Senate  floor  action  may  occur  during  the 
week  of  December  17. 

Why  is  this  appointment  so  Important? 
The  NLRBs  General  Counsel  is  not  simply 
another  government  lawyer.  He  wields  tre- 
mendous power  over  management  and  labor. 
It  is  crucial  that  the  General  Counsel  be  in- 
dependent, impartial,  and  experienced  Mr 
Lubbers  Is  none  of  these. 

Why  is  "independence"  necessary? 
Before  1947.  the  General  Counsel  was  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
Board.  To  remedy  the  oft-repeated  charge 
that  the  NLRB  served  as  prosecutor.  Judge, 
and  Jury,  which  prevented  a  fair  hearing  in 
unfair  labor  practice  cases.  Congress 
amended  the  law  to  separate  the  two  func- 
tions. The  1947  Taft-Hartley  Act  amend- 
ments created  an  independent  Office  of  Gen- 
eral Covinsel — a  "public"  prosecutor  of  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges.  The  law  is  clear 
that  the  General  Counsel  must  be  entirely 
se-iarate  from  and  independent  of  the  five 
NLRB  members  or  their  staffs. 

Without  an  independent  General  Counsel, 
ilie  NLRB  will  once  again  become  prosecutor. 
Judge  and  Jury 

Why  is  "impartiality"  necessary? 
The  General  Counsel  has  final  authority, 
subject  neither  to  appeal  to  the  NLRB  nor 
to  the  Federal  courts,  both  as  to  the  Investi- 
gation and  prosecution  of  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice charges  by  management  or  labor  Be- 
cause his  decision  Is  unreviewable,  the  fail- 
ure to  investigate  or  file  a  complaint  in  an 
unfair  labor  practice  case  leaves  the  ag- 
grieved party  with  no  legal  recourse.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  comolalnt  is  issued  by  the 
General  Counsel  on  the  basis  of  a  frivolous 
charge,  needless  harassment  results  Finally, 
if  the  General  Counsel  deliberately  delays 
his  decision,  he  may  as  a  practical  matter 
affect  substantive  rights. 

For  example,  if  a  union  is  illegally  picket- 
ing business  property,  the  employer  should 
have  confidence  that  the  General  Counsel 
will  Impartially  Investigate  and  prosecute 
unfair  labor  practice  charges,  and  do  so  in 
a  timely  fashion.  Or.  if  a  union  brings  friv- 
olous charges  before  the  General  Counsel, 
an  employer  has  a  right  to  exnect  that  he 
will  not  be  harassed  by  unnecessary  prosecu- 
tion of  such  charges.  In  short,  management 
needs  to  have  confidence  that  the  General 
Counsel  will  be  fair  and  impartial  as  the 
"public"  prosecutor  of  unfair  labor  practices 
Why  Is  "experience"  necessary? 
The  General  Counsel  should  be  an  individ- 
ual with  first-hand,  practical  experience  in 
labor  relations — not  an  "ivory  tower"  Wash- 
ington bureaucrat  who  has  never  been  in- 
volved in  the  real  world,  day-to-day  prob- 
lems involving  labor  and  management.  And 
since  the  General  Counsel  Is  responsible  for 
administering  the  NLRB's  thirty-three  re- 
gional offices,  and  hundreds  of  government 
employees,  he  should  have  administrative 
experience. 

Lacking  practical  labor  relations  and  ad- 
ministrative experience  can  result  In  prob- 
lems not  only  for  the  General  Counsel,  but 
also  for  the  unions  and  employers  that  rely 
on  the  agency. 

Why  Is  Lubbers  unqualified? 
Lubbers  lacks  the  Independence,  impar- 
tiality, and  experience  necessary  for  the  Job 
Independence?  For  twenty  years.  Lubbers 
served  on  the  staff  of  present  NLRB  member 
John  Panning.  During  that  time  he  helped 
wTite  many  of  the  pro-union  decisions  issued 
by   Fanning   and   the   NLRB    Prior   to  that. 


LubberF  served  for  six  years  on  the  staff  of 
former  NLRB  member  Abe  Murdock.  A  total 
of  twenty-six  years  on  the  staff  of  an  NLRB 
member  And  now  he  Is  expected  to  be  "inde- 
pendent "  from  the  NLRB  or  its  staff? 

Impartiality?  Mr,  Lubbers  has  helped  write 
decisions  for  one  of  the  most  pro-union  mem- 
bers of  the  NLRB — John  Fanning.  Last  year, 
during  the  labor  law  '"reform"  fight  In  Con- 
gress. Lubbers  acknowledges  offering  "tech- 
nical assistance"'  to  union  leaders,  even 
though  as  an  NLRB  employee  he  siiould  have 
remained  neutral  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  early  In  his  career,  Lubbers  was  em- 
ployed as  the  organizer  for  tlie  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Municipal 
Employees  (AFSCME).  And  now  he  is  ex- 
pected to  be  impartial? 

Experience?  With  the  exception  of  his 
AFSCME  employment.  Lubbers  has  spent  his 
entire  career  in  Washington  with  the  NLRB. 
WTitIng  decisions  from  case  files.  He  has  no 
"hands  on  "  experience.  He  has  never  been 
responsible  for  administering  a  huge  staff. 
spread  out  around  the  country.  And  now  he 
is  expected  to  be  "experienced"'  to  adminis- 
ter the  NLRBs  thirty-three  regional  offices? 

Action  needed. 

Wire,  phone,  or  wTlte  your  Senators  quick- 
ly; floor  action  may  begin  the  week  of  De- 
cember 17.  Tell  them  that  Mr  William  A. 
Lubbers  should  not  be  confirmed  as  NLRB 
General  Counsel  because  he  lacks  the  inde- 
pendence. Impartiality,  and  experience  neces- 
sary for  the  Job. 

Send  a  copy  to  the  President.  Tell  him  how 
unpopular  his  choice  really  Is. 

And  please  send  us  a  copy,  too — as  well  as 
any  replies  you  receive. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  several 
of  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Lubbers'  nomi- 
nation have  mentioned  and  discussed 
Mr.  Lubbers  and  opinions  of  his  in  re- 
gard to  the  Dalmo  "Victor  case,  and  it  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
GoLDWATER  I  that  in  Dalmo  Victor  Mr. 
Lubbers  disowTied — and  that  was  in 
quotes  because  those  were  the  words,  he 
said,  of  NLRB  member  Jenkins— the  pre- 
vious position  argued  by  the  General 
Counsel  only  a  few  months  before  and 
adopted  the  position  urged  by  the  union 
to  the  effect  that  a  union-implied  right 
to  enforce  solidarity  during  a  strike  takes 
precedence  over  an  employee's  expressed 
right  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  union 
activities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  to  ana- 
lyze ju.st  what  did  happen  in  that  case 
in  connection  with  Mr.  Lubbers'  coming 
in  after  the  case  was  well  underway  as 
General  Counsel,  and  it  will  be  seen  upon 
analysis  that  far  from  taking  the  posi- 
tion of  the  union  in  that  case  Mr.  Lub- 
bers did  quite  the  contrary. 

This  is  the  evolution  of  what  happened 
with  respect  to  Lubbers'  Dalmo  "Victor 
case. 

First,  I  can  say  he  did  change  a  posi- 
tion taken  by  his  predecessor  in  the  of- 
fice of  General  Counsel,  the  Republican 
appointee  who  had  left  office  and  who 
preceded  him.  but  the  previous  position 
I  can  state  was  an  absolutist  position 
that  a  union  member  could  never  bind 
himself  by  his  promise  to  his  fellow  union 
members. 

The  two  Republican  members  of  the 
Board.  Miss  Betty  Murphy  and  Mr. 
Howard  Jenkins,  disagreed  with  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  prior  General  Counsel, 
the  Republican  appointment,  and  they 
held  that  the  union  constitution  and  the 
union  disciplinary  flne  in  this  case  and 
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in  another  case  should  be  upheld.  That 
was  clearly  the  union  position. 

The  union  was  the  subject  of  the  com- 
plaint brought  by  employees  of  Dalmo 
Victor. 

Then  came  Mr.  Lubbers  into  his  posi- 
tion succeeding  his  predecessor,  and  he 
established  for  his  position  a  middle 
ground.  He  urged  the  Board  to  hold  the 
fines  in  these  cases  were  unlawful.  The 
union  fined  the  employees.  That  is  what 
this  was  all  about.  The  employees 
brought  the  complaint  against  the  union. 
The  Republican  members,  Murphy  and 
Jenkins,  upheld  the  union's  fining  of  the 
employees.  The  General  Counsel,  Lub- 
bers, said  no.  He  said  that  he  would  have 
upheld  the  complaint  in  this  case  of  the 
employees  against  the  union.  To  repeat. 
General  Counsel  Lubbers  did  not,  as  was 
suggested,  adopt  the  position  urged  by 
the  union  in  these  cases.  He  would  have 
the  Board  find  the  union's  actions  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  act. 

I  know  that  this  has  been  misunder- 
stood, and  that  is  clear  from  much  of 
the  debate  that  centered  on  this  subject, 
and  it  should  be  clarified. 

It  was  suggested  again  and  again  Lub- 
bers took  the  unions  position  in  the 
Dalmo  Victor  and  the  patternmakers 
cases.  Quite  the  contrary-.  In  both  he  ad- 
vanced the  complaint  of  the  workers 
against  the  union. 

It  was  Miss  Murphy  who  took  the 
strongest  position  on  the  union  side 
when  member  Murphy  said.  "I  believe 
that  such  a  restriction  on  the  right  to 
rescind  under  the  facts  here  is  directed 
toward  protecting  a  legitimate  union  in- 
terest and  is  thus  reasonable  and  lawful." 
That  was  the  union  position.  That  was 
taken  by  Murphy  and  Jenkins. 

Lubbers  did  not  take  the  union  posi- 
tion. 

I  am  taking  no  position.  This  is  just  to 
clarify  the  record  that  Lubbers  did  not, 
as  suggested  by  so  many  speakers,  as 
General  Counsel  take  the  union  position. 
I  see  that  the  Senator  from  California 
is  prepared  to  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  seek  recognition  for  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  also  see  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  California  to  let 
me  have  the  floor  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  It  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  as  if 
in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Schweiker  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  legislation  are  printed  under 
Routine  Morning  Business  in  today's 
Record.") 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  every 
group  in  this  country  has  its  own  opinion 
as  to  the  way  the  law  should  be.  Some- 
times this  view  is  for  the  good  of  the 


country,  and  at  other  times  it  is  for  a 
special-interest  advantage.  In  the  area 
of  labor  law,  the  stakes  are  usually  inter- 
preted in  such  watchwords  as  power, 
pressure,  influence,  production,  memlwr- 
ship.  and  money.  We  all  understand  the 
struggle  and  the  maneuvering  between 
union  and  management.  In  fact.  Con- 
gress has  developed  laws  to  describe  the 
lawful  and  unlawful  conduct  involved  in 
this  jockeying  for  position. 

Today  we  consider  the  nomination  of 
WiUiam  Lubbers  as  General  Counsel  to 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  Al- 
though unlike  when  the  labor  law  re- 
form bill  was  before  us.  we  are  debating 
a  man  and  not  future  laws,  there  seems 
to  be  some  of  the  same  kind  of  jockey- 
ing going  on.  Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  de- 
scribed by  the  business  community  as 
prounion.  too  close  in  friendship  and 
philosophy  to  John  Fanning.  Chairman 
of  the  NLRB.  and  not  the  kind  of  indl- 
\1dual  whom  we  should  confirm  to  this 
position  within  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  structure.  On  the  other 
hand,  union  leaders  heartily  endorse  thla 
individual  who  aided  them  in  their  un- 
successful congressional  drive  to  labor 
law  reform.  Thus,  we  have  the  opinion- 
ated yeas  and  nays  from  others,  and  the 
Senate  is  asked  to  deliver  the  final  judg- 
ment. We  refrained  once,  and  now 
again  we  are  asked  to  reconsider. 

In  essence,  the  Senate  by  its  actions  is 
doing  more  than  simply  rubberstamping 
or  rejecting  a  man  by  the  name  of  Lub- 
bers for  a  prestigious  governmental  deci- 
sion. It  is  making  a  decision  ihat  will 
have  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  course 
of  labor  law  in  this  country.  Labor  law 
and  the  enforcement  and  litigation  of 
these  laws  seriously  affect  the  working- 
men  and  the  balance  among  individual 
rights,  management  prerogative,  and  un- 
ion influence.  A  zealous,  reformist  Gen- 
eral Coimsel  can  be  as  influential  as  a 
Supreme  Court  Justice  in  that  the  num- 
ber of  people  affected  reaches  dramatic 
proportions.  It  is  my  feeling  that  a  posi- 
tion of  such  importance  and  impact 
should  be  filled  by  an  independent  think- 
er who  does  not  engage  in  one-sided 
prejudices  and  views.  From  what  I  have 
observed  of  Mr  Lubbers  thus  far,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  his  union  affinity  is 
evident  but  his  sense  of  responsibility  to 
consistency  and  partiality  to  the  law  is 
not.  The  following  example  and  expla- 
nation of  the  union  point  of  view  will 
establish  this  point. 

Let  me  quote : 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board  ia 
pondering  the  legality  of  provisions  In  un- 
ion constitutions  prohibiting  resignation 
during  a  strike.  The  outcome  of  the  two 
cases — involving  the  Dalmo  "Victor  Company 
of  Belmont,  Calif  .  and  the  Rockford-Belolt 
Pattern  Jobbers  Association  of  Rockford, 
111.,  and  Beloit.  Wis — could  alter  funda- 
mentally the  balance  of  power  between  la- 
bor and  management  by  hampering  a  union's 
ability  to  maintain  discipline  within  its 
ranks  during  a  long  and  debilitating  stike. 
In  oral  argument  before  the  Board  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  1980,  attorneys  for  AFL-CIO  and  two 
aflUlated  unions  warned  that  an  absolute 
right  to  resign  union  membership  at  any 
time  would  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the 
strike  as  a  weapon  In  the  union's  "arsenal" 
in  economic  w^arfare  against  emploTers. 
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They  submit  that  a  imion's  right  to     begun,  he  must  work  internally  within        The    Machinists    case    is    before    the 
maintain    worker    solidarity    during    a     the  union  to  end  it,  she  said.  And  so  we     Board  on  remand  from  the  U.S.  Court 
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ployees.  Attorney  Raymond  LaJeunesse, 
Jr.  of  the  National  Right  to  Work  Legal 


the  proposition   that  if  a  member  at- 
tempts to  resign  during  a  strike,  he  may 


again,  more  thoroughly,  to  see  if  it  needs 
correction.  But  the  position  I  am  stating 
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They  submit  that  a  union's  right  to 
maintain  worker  solidarity  during  a 
strike  and  its  right  to  prescribe  its  own 
rules  with  respect  to  retention  of  mem- 
bership take  precedence  over  the  right 
of  employees  under  section  7  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  refrain  from  union 
activity. 

The  provisions  at  issue  in  the  two 
cases  "must  be  upheld,"  AFh-ClO  spe- 
cial counsel  Lawrence  Gold  declared,  un- 
less the  board  is  "prepared  to  say  that 
the  act  creates  an  absolute  right  to  resign 
at  will."  He  contended  that  the  need  to 
retain  solidarity  is  a  purpose  consistent 
with  national  labor  policy.  As  the  strike 
grows  more  diflBcult,  the  "summer  sol- 
diers *  are  more  likely  to  defect,  he 
observed. 

Thus,  I  hear  a  union  representative 
stating  that  section  7  rights,  which  is  the 
right  for  a  worker  to  choose  whether  to 
organize  or  refrain  from  organizing  is  not 
a  continuing  ongoing  right  of  an 
employee.  The  right  to  change  your  mind 
is  taken  away  when  a  union  is  striking 
a  particular  business  entity.  This  attempt 
to  freeze  a  union's  membership  from  any 
downward  slippage  is  contrary  to  the 
concept  of  free  choice — a  concept  upon 
which  all  of  our  liberties  in  this  country 
is  based.  Why  should  any  entity  force 
someone  to  stay  within  their  ranks  ?  The 
right  to  choose  is  a  continuing  right  and 
I  see  no  language  in  section  7  which  re- 
quires an  individual  not  to  change  his 
mind  or  his  union  status. 

Other  union  representatives  support 
this  abrogation  of  free  choice.  Machi- 
nists associate  general  counsel  Louis 
Poulton  claims  that  the  ability  to  fine 
members  who  cross  picket  lines  is  an 
"absolute  necessity"  for  the  union. 
Washington  attorney  William  B.  Peer, 
argiiing  on  behalf  of  the  Pattern  Mak- 
ers' League  of  North  America,  stated  that 
he  was  "pleased"  at  an  apparent  change 
In  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  NLRB 
General  Counsel  with  resiaect  to  the  issue 
of  mid-strike  resignations.  He  added  that 
now  that  the  new  genera]  Counsel  has 
"seen  the  light,"  the  proper  procedure 
would  be  to  dismiss  the  complaint  and 
thereby  eliminate  the  need  for  the  Board 
to  address  the  question. 

And  who  is  this  new  General  Counsel? 
Why,  none  other  than  the  interim  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Mr.  Lubbers. 

The  turnabout  in  the  attitude  of  the 
General  Counsel's  office  surfaced  during 
the  presentations  of  NLRB  attorneys 
Barbara  Franklin  and  David  Colangelo. 
Franklin  stated  that  in  large  measure 
the  General  Coimsel  now  endorses  the 
position  advocated  by  the  unions — that 
there  can  be  valid  restrictions  against 
mldstrlke  resignations.  The  right  to  re- 
frain from  union  activity  under  section  7 
of  the  act  is  not  an  absolute  one.  she 
said,  contending  that  the  right  can  be 
waived  by  the  employee  when  he  joins 
the  union  and  assumes  the  obligations  of 
membership. 

She  maintained  nevertheless  that  any 
such  waiver  must  be  clear  and  unequiv- 
ocal and  that  there  must  be  a  period  in 
which  the  member  has  an  opportunity  to 
resign  before  the  advent  of  a  strike.  If 
an  employee  who  initiallv  .supports  the 
strike   changes   his   mind   once   it   has 


begun,  he  must  work  internally  within 
the  union  to  end  it,  she  said.  And  so  we 
now  have  the  office  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel making  law  that  helps  unions  keep 
their  members. 

Further,  Colangelo  maintained  that  a 
restriction  in  the  Pattern  Makers'  con- 
stitution banning  resignation  whenever 
a  strike  is  "imminent"  is  unlawful  as  en- 
forced by  the  union,  because  it  is  vague 
and  overbroad.  But  he  approved  that 
portion  of  the  requirement  preventing 
resignation  during  a  strike.  The  dif- 
ficulty presented  to  the  Board  was  in  the 
union's  enforcement  of  the  rule  and  not 
in  the  rule  itself,  he  said,  abandoning  the 
former  General  Counsel's  support  for  a 
portion  of  the  administrative  law  judge's 
ruling  recommending  that  the  rule  it- 
self be  "expunged"  from  the  union  con- 
stitution. A  rule  foreclosing  resignation 
during  a  strike  period  alone  can  be  rea- 
sonable and  valid,  he  said,  if  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  the  strike,  the  mem- 
bers were  apprised  of  the  requirement 
and  were  given  a  reasonable  escape  pe- 
riod. And  so  we  have  the  General  Coim- 
sel's  office  reversing  itself  for  no  ap- 
parent reason. 

During  oral  argument  of  these  cases 
Board  Member  Penello  remarked  ihat 
the  argument  represents  a  "previously 
unarticulated  oosition"  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Chairman  Fanning  observed 
that  under  the  General  Counsel's  view 
of  the  case,  "once  the  strike  begins  you're 
locked  in." 

The  Chairman  further  asked  what 
statutory  reference  there  is  to  a  union 
need  for  solidarity  during  a  strike.  He 
questioned  whether  an  implied  right  on 
the  union's  part  could  outweigh  a  spe- 
cific employee  right  set  forth  in  the 
statute.  So  even  Mr.  Fanning  may  be 
implying  that  his  prodigal  son  is  not 
presenting  this  case  at  the  best  time. 

Board  Member  Jenkins  commented 
that  the  representatives  of  the  General 
Counsel  now  "disown"  a  brief  submitted 
to  the  Board  in  January  1979  :n  the 
Rocklord-Beloit  case.  Reading  aloud  the 
following  statement  in  that  brief.  Jen- 
kins remarked  that  its  basic  argument 
was  that  individual  rights  were  para- 
mount to  the  need  for  union  solidarity: 
Section  7  of  the  Act  grants  to  employees 
Individual  rights  to  engage  in  or  to  refrain 
from  engaging  in  union  activity.  A  labor 
organization  has  no  statutory  right  to  soli- 
darity, rather,  the  act  has  limited  unions' 
attempts  to  maintain  solidarity  by.  for  In- 
stance outlawing  the  closed  shop  and  allow- 
ing States  to  opt  for  open  shops  under 
Section  14(b).  It  Is  clear  that.  stat'itcffUy. 
the  national  policy  Is  to  make  mdivtdual 
rights  paramount. 

Moreover,  the  restriction  In  the  instant 
case  not  only  prevents  resignation  during 
a  strike,  but  also  when  a  strike  "appears  Im- 
minent." Such  further  restriction  Is  overly 
broad  and  defies  any  reasonable  attempt  to 
define  during  what  period  of  time  a  strike 
■appears  imminent." 

Much  to  my  amazement.  Colangelo  re- 
phed  to  Board  Member  Jenkins  that  the 
current  position  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel merely  reflects  a  different  "emphasis." 
The  position  is  "not  totally  inconsistent 
with  what  we  argued  below."  he  said. 
This  my  colleagues  is  foolish  reasoning 
of  the  highest  order. 


The  Machinists  case  is  before  the 
Board  on  remand  from  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit.  The 
court  found  that  the  Board's  reading  of 
the  union  provision  was  '•hypertechnicaJ" 
and  avoided  the  central  issue  of  the 
legality  of  such  clauses.  The  court  asked 
the  Board  to  take  another  look  at  the 
case. 

The  Machinists  constitution  defines  as 
"improper  conduct"  the  acceptance  of 
employment  in  any  plant  where  a  strike 
or  lockout  is  in  progress.  It  provides: 

Resignation  shall  not  relieve  a  member  of 
his  obligation  to  refrain  from  accepting  em- 
ployment at  the  establishment  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  strike  or  lockout  or  within  14 
days  preceding  Its  commencement.  Where 
observance  of  a  primary  picket  line  Is  re- 
quired, resignation  shall  not  relieve  a  mem- 
ber of  his  obligation  to  observe  the  primary 
picket  line  for  its  duration  if  the  resignation 
occurs  during  the  period  that  the  picket  line 
in  maintained  or  within  14  days  preceding 
its  establishment. 

Machinists  Local  1327  informed  its 
members  at  Dalmo  Victor  in  April  1974 
that  the  recent  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution classified  crossing  a  picket  line 
as  improper  conduct,  punishable  by  a 
fine. 

Two  months  later  the  union  held  a 
meeting  to  take  a  strike  vote  against  the 
company  and  again  warned  that  anyone 
crossing  the  picket  line  would  be  fined. 
The  strike  began  on  June  3.  1974. 

In  February  1975.  HUda  Hall  and  Viola 
Lapinski  resigned  membership  in  the 
union  and  returned  to  the  struck  plant. 
A  third  member — Polmyra  Gomes — re- 
signed her  membership  and  returned  to 
the  plant  in  May.  The  union  fined  both 
Hall  and  Lapinski  $2,277.50  each.  Gomes 
was  fined  $1,125.  The  fines,  which  were 
collectible  in  court,  equaled  the  amount 
each  employee  had  received  as  strike 
benefits  from  the  union. 

The  Board  issued  its  decision  in  Au- 
gust 1977.  finding  that  the  union  had 
violated  section  8tb)  il>  lA)  of  the  act  by 
imposing  fines  against  former  members. 
The  majority — Chairman  Fanning  and 
members  Penello  and  Walther— found 
that  the  union  provision  did  not  restrict 
members'  right  to  resign,  but  sought  "to 
unlawfully  regulate  post-resignation 
conduct"  <96  LRRM  1160'.  Members 
Jenkins  and  Murphy  filed  dissents  urging 
dismissal  of  the  complaint. 

The  Board  petitioned  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit to  enforce  its  order.  But  in  August 
1979  the  court  Issued  an  opinion  denying 
enforcement.  The  agency  then  petitioned 
the  court  for  a  rehearing.  The  individual 
charging  parties  obtained  counsel  and 
also  petitioned  the  appeals  court  for  a 
rehearing. 

The  court  Issued  a  new  opinion  on 
October  10.  1979.  and  again  denied  en- 
forcement to  the  Board  order.  With  one 
iudge  dissenting,  the  court  held  that  the 
union  constitutional  provision  "defines 
or  limits  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  member  may  resign,  and  Is  a  restric- 
tion on  a  member's  right  to  resign,"  ra- 
ther than  a  restriction  on  post  resigna- 
tion conduct.  It  remanded  the  case  to 
NLRB  so  that  the  Board  might  address 
the  ouestlon  whether  the  provision,  as 
construed  by  the  court.  Is  valid. 
Appearing  on  behalf  of  the  three  em- 
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ployees.  Attorney  Raymond  LaJeunesse, 
Jr.  of  the  National  Right  to  Work  Legal 
Defense  Foundation  urged  the  Board 
to  reopen  the  record  to  permit  the  em- 
ployees to  present  evidence  that  when 
they  began  their  employment  at  Dalmo 
Victor  they  were  subject  to  a  union-shop 
clause,  which  on  its  face  required  full 
member.ship  in  the  union  as  a  condition 
of  employment.  The  employees  were 
never  informed,  he  said,  that  the  option 
of  "financial  core"  membership  existed, 
and  that  all  they  could  legally  be  re- 
quired to  do  was  tender  the  equivalent 
of  dues  and  fees  to  the  union.  This  option 
would  have  kept  the  employees  from 
being  subjected  to  union  disciplinary 
power.  As  I  say,  these  employees  were 
not  informed  of  this  right. 

On  the  merits.  LaJeunesse  argued  that 
any  union  restriction  on  the  right  to  re- 
sign at  any  time  violates  section  7  rights. 

Attorney  Edward  J.  Fahy.  of  Rockford, 
111.,  also  embraced  the  argument  that  a 
member  has  the  right  under  the  act  to 
"resign  at  any  time."  Arguing  on  behalf 
of  the  Rockford-Beloit  Pattern  Jobbers 
Association.  Fahy  remarked  that  the 
words  of  the  statute  are  'so  clear"  that 
there  is  practically  no  legislative  history 
on  the  point. 

The  Jobbers  As.sociation  is  a  group  of 
11  employers  in  the  Rockford-Beloit 
area.  The  Pattern  Makers'  League  of 
North  America.  AFL-CIO.  began  a  strike 
against  the  employers  in  May  1977.  The 
strike  lasted  until  June  of  that  year. 

League  law  13  of  the  union's  constitu- 
tion, adopted  in  May  1976,  provided: 

No  resignation  or  withdrawal  from  an 
Association,  or  from  the  League,  shall  be 
accepted  during  a  strike  or  lockout,  or  at  a 
time  when  a  strike  or  lockout  appears 
imminent. 

Following  a  hearing.  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Gerald  A.  Wacknov  held  that 
the  restriction  was  unlawful  and  found 
that  the  union  had  violated  the  act  by 
impcsing  fines  on  10  employees  who  re- 
signed their  membership  during  the 
strike  and  returned  to  work. 

Questions  from  the  Board  members 
during  the  2 '2  hours  of  oral  argument  re- 
flected the  divisions  which  existed  in 
the  Board's  original  ruhng  in  Dalmo 
Victor.  Member  Jenkins  remarked  that 
the  Board  should  simply  adopt  the 
rationale  of  his  dissent  in  that  case. 
Chairman  Fanning,  citing  the  hardship 
of  a  worker  who  must  put  "bread  on  the 
table.  "  questioned  the  wisdom  of  a  rule 
which  would  tell  a  union  member  that 
he  can  never  resign  during  a  strike. 

He  repeatedly  asked  for  the  statutorj* 
provision  which  supports  the  proposition 
that  a  member  carmot  resign  once  a 
strike  begins. 

Member  Penello  challenged  the  asser- 
tion of  the  machinist's  representative 
that  the  union  has  no  means  other  than 
fines  with  which  to  compel  members  to 
honor  a  picket  line.  Discounting  the 
need  for  "coercion."  Penello  asked  what 
role  is  played  by  "loyalty"  to  the  union. 

Chairman  Fanning  stated  that  he 
might  accept  the  reasonableness  of  a 
union  rule  requiring  that  a  member  who 
leaves  the  union  and  crosses  a  picket 
line  can  never  regain  his  membership. 
He  also  expressed  willingness  to  accept 


the  proposition  that  if  a  member  at- 
tempts to  resign  during  a  strike,  he  may 
still  be  held  liable  for  dues  to  the  union. 
That  is  really  a  weird  idea. 

Member  Jenkins,  however,  declared 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  warned  the 
Board  against  evaluating  the  motiva- 
tions, wisdom,  or  desirability  of  the 
weapons  unions  or  employer  use  during 
economic  warfare.  Member  Penello  dis- 
agreed, saying  that  the  Board  must  rec- 
oncile the  conflicting  provisions  of  the 
art  and  .'Strike  the  proper  balance. 

Member  Truesdale  failed  to  give  any 
clue  as  to  his  position  on  the  merits.  If 
he  adopts  the  position  advocated  by 
member  Jenkins  in  his  Dalmo  Victor 
dissent,  the  Board  might  deadlock  and 
resolution  of  the  cases  might  have  to 
await  the  appointment  of  a  new  member 
to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  I  could 
present  the  conclusion  of  this  judicial 
tale,  but  the  Board  has  not  yet  rendered 
its  decision.  Maybe  they  are  waiting  for 
us  to  decide  on  Mr.  Lubbers.  In  any  case. 
I  believe  the  point  is  clear.  Mr.  Lubbers' 
desire  to  pander  to  partisan  interest  ap- 
pears stronger  than  his  responsibility  to 
the  position  of  the  General  Counsel. 

iMr.  TSONGAS  assumed  the  chair. > 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  second  or  two  in  this  connnection. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  If  the  Senator 
would  like. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  complaint  in 
those  cases.  Dalmo-Victor  and  the  Pat- 
ternmakers, was  against  the  union  in 
eacii  case,  that  they  had  fined  employees 
for  resigning  and  going  to  work  during 
a  strike.  Am  I  right? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  union  position, 
of  course,  was  that  there  should  not  be 
a  complaint  filed  by  the  General  Counsel. 
Am  I  right  on  that? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  In  these  cases.  Mr. 
Lubbers — of  course,  he  came  in  much 
after  so  much  had  happened 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  (continuing).  Indi- 
cated that  he  would  have  brought  those 
complaints.  In  other  words,  he  would 
have  advocated  the  position  that  was 
contrary  to  what  the  unions  sought  and 
would  be  supporting  officially  the  com- 
plaints brought  to  the  General  Counsel 
by  the  employees. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  I  do  not 
telieve  the  Senator  suggested  it.  but 
others  have,  that  somehow.  Lubbers  had 
indicated  a  pro-union  position  in  these 
cases.  It  is  quite  the  contrary. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  right  and  if 
my  remarks  are  subject  to  correction 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  not  sure.  The 
Senator's  remark  was  not  stated  as.  well, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  stated  it,  for 
example,  and  one  other  Senator  stated  it. 
I  am  not  sure;  that  is  why  I  want  to  clar- 
ify in  my  own  mind  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  interprets  Lubbers' 
role  as  I  do.  as  basically  contrary  to  the 
union's  position  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  bringing 
this  point  up.  Since  he  has  brought  the 
point  up,  I  shall  research  the  matter 


again,  more  thoroughly,  to  see  if  it  needs 
correction.  But  the  position  I  am  stating 
now  is  the  position  as  I  imderstood  it  on 
last  reading. 

I  thank  him  ver>'  much  for  his  cran- 
ment  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  report  any 
correction  if  it  proves  to  be  necessary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Let  me  close.  Mr. 
President,  by  saying  that  I.  for  one.  can- 
not endorse  an  individual  who  seems  to 
pander  to  union  interests.  The  positicm 
of  General  Counsel  is  as  powerful  as 
many  judicial  appointments  that  we 
confirm  in  this  august  Chamber  We  have 
refused  a  number  of  those  candidates 
because  their  qualifications  were  insuffi- 
cient or  their  views  not  broad  enough 
to  encompass  civil  rights  groups,  wom- 
en's groups  or  other  minority  interests. 
If  these  groups  have  presented  their 
view  and  we  have  listened  with  atten- 
tiveness  and  our  votes.  I  suggest  that  the 
business  interest  groups  also  be  listened 
to,  and  that  we  reject  Mr.  Lubbers'  nomi- 
nation. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Mr  President.  I  wish 
to  make  a  statement  that  I  hope  will 
bring  further  clarification  to  a  charge 
that  has  been  made  against  Mr  Lubbers 
in  connection  with  a  role  he  might  have 
played  when  he  was  working  with  the 
Board  in  connection  with  the  labor  law 
reform  legislation  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech  on  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  baseless  issues  that  have  been  raised 
with  regard  to  this  nomination,  one  that 
continues  to  surprise  me  when  it  is  ra'sed 
is  this  issue  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  role  during 
the  consideration  of  the  labor  law  reform 
legislation  in  the  95th  Congress. 

When  that  legislat-on  was  before  this 
body.  Mr  Lubbers  was  serving  as  Solici- 
tor of  the  Board  His  activities  in  con- 
nection with  labor  law  reform  were  dis- 
cussed very  fully  at  my  committee's 
hearings  on  his  nomination,  and  the 
record  on  th's  issue  is.  in  my  judgment, 
crvstal  clear.  His  actions  were  entirely 
proper  and  were,  in  fact,  required  by 
virtue  of  his  duties  as  Solicitor. 

To  illustrate  this.  I  am  going  to  quote 
several  passages  from  the  formal  de- 
scription of  Mr  Lubbers'  duties  as  So- 
licitor taken  from  the  official  position 
description  developed  by  the  agency.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  cA  th's  position  description  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
object-on.  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr  ■WILLIAMS.  Section  B  of  the  de- 
scription is  labeled  "duties."  That  section 
states : 

5  Acts  for  the  Board  in  conference  at  the 
White  House.  In  contacts  with  Members  of 
Congress,  key  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  Federal  agencies,  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  and  the  general  public.  In 
giving  legal  opinions  on  questions  Involving 
the  Board's  operations  and  interpretations 
of  the  statute  and  the  Board  and  court  decl- 
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sions  under  it.  advising  and  consulting  on 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  operations 
of    the    Board    and  or    agency    as    a    whole. 


He  never  attempted  to  devise  any 
strategy  or  tactics  related  to  labor  law 
reform  legislation. 


Effective  date:  07-03-77. 
Civil  service  or  other  legal  authority:  Reg. 
305.601  and  CSC,  form  917  approved  05-22-77. 
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civil  service  status  and  do  not  lead  to  a 
career  or  career-conditional  appointment 
without  some  further  examination  or  quali- 


of  controlling  civil  service  regulations,  as 
well  as  your  individual  records,  and  so  can 
best  explain  how  iliey  apply  in  your  case. 


(li)  on  Board  cases  In  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals and  the  Supreme  Court,  contempt  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts,  out-of-court  efltorts 
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sions  under  it.  advising  and  consulting  on 
impact  of  proposed  legislation  on  operations 
of  the  Board  and  or  agency  as  a  whole, 
which  is  being  considered  for  the  Board 
and  or  related  Federal  agencies. 

7.  On  behalf  of  the  Board,  replies  to  in- 
quiries from  tne  White  House.  Members  of 
Congress,  congressional  committees,  officials 
of  other  agencies,  members  of  the  bar.  and 
the  general  public,  interpreting  the  statute 
and  the  Board  and  court  decisions  under  it. 

In  another  section  of  the  position  de- 
scription that  is  labeled  "scope  and  ef- 
fect." the  foUowing  statement  appears: 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Board  serves  as  the 
top  legal  advisor  and  consultant  to  the  en- 
tire Board,  as  a  whole,  on  all  questions  cI 
law  and  policy  involving  the  Boards  general 
operations  and  functions  ...  In  addition 
CO  the  Solicitor's  participation  in  the  adjudi- 
cation proceedings  of  the  Board,  the  Solic- 
itor Is  the  Board's  main  reliance  for  advice 
on:  111  Disposition  of  operating  problems  or 
issues;  and  i2)  probable  impact  on  Board 
and  or  agency,  as  a  whole,  of  proposed  legis- 
lation .  Also,  the  Solicitor  is  the  legal 
representative  and  spokesman  of  the  Board 
in  liaison  contacts  both  inside  and  outside 
the  agency. 

Finally.  I  observed,  in  the  section  of 
the  position  description  entitled  "Con- 
tacts." the  following  appears: 

Maintains  contacts  with  Members  of  Con- 
gress. Congressional  committees,  officials  of 
other  agencies,  members  of  the  bar.  labor 
and  management  groups,  and  the  general 
public 

The  position  description  also  provides 
that  the  Sohcitor  of  the  Board  is  to  act 
with  substantial  independence  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  Under  the 
heading  "supervision  and  guidance."  the 
following  description  appears: 

The  incumbent  is  subject  to  the  adminis- 
trative direction  of  a  Board  member  and/or 
the  full  Board.  The  work  of  the  Solicitor  Is 
not  subject  to  technical  review  and  is  re- 
viewed only  for  conformance  to  Board  policy 
and  for  results  achieved 

As  I  indicated,  the  question  of  Mr. 
Lubbers'  provision  of  technical  assistance 
to  various  parties  during  the  considera- 
tion of  labor  law  reform  legislation  did 
come  up  at  the  committee's  hearings, 
and  the  record  is  quite  plain  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
nominee's  activities  were  conducted 
strictly  within  the  confines  of  his  official 
duties  and  were  entirely  proper. 

Indeed,  they  were  required  by  his  of- 
ficial position. 

Having  read  his  job  description  it  is 
clear  that  what  he  did  in  response  to  re- 
^  quests  during  that  labor  law  reform  leg- 
islative period,  he  was  required  to  do 

I  say  again,  required  to  do— by  his  official 
position. 

The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
served  only  as  a  source  of  technical,  ex- 
pert advice  on  Board  law  and  procedures. 
He  was  available  to  all  members  of  the 
general  public,  as  well  as  to  Members  of 
Congress  and  of  the  Senate  and  their 
staffs,  to  respond  to  inquiries  about  these 
matters. 

He  did  not  initiate  any  meetings  or 
conversations  about  labor  law  reform. 

He  never  solicited  any  Congressman  or 
Senator  or  staff  member  to  take  a  posi- 
tion on  any  issue  involved  In  labor  law 
reform. 


He  never  attempted  to  devise  any 
strategy  or  tactics  related  to  labor  law 
reform  legislation. 

He  was  most  emphatically  not  involved 
in  preparation  of  any  legislation  related 
to  labor  law  reform. 

In  the  performance  of  his  duties  with 
regard  to  labor  law  reform,  he  acted  un- 
der the  overall  direction  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

If  any  management  representative  had 
asked  for  his  assistance,  he  would  have 
provided  it.  His  position  required  him  to 
do  so. 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  activi- 
ties in  this  regard  with  his  official  duties 
eliminates  any  real  question  about  the 
propriety  of  his  activities.  As  in  every 
other  record  indication  about  his  profes- 
sional career.  Mr.  Lubbers  in  this  case 
acted  with  the  highest  degree  of  profes- 
sionalism and  with  the  strict  impartial- 
ity properly  expected  of  a  public  servant. 

I  say.  it  seems  to  me  that  during  that 
debate  and  development  of  labor  law 
reform,  if  Mr.  Lubbers  in  his  capacity  as 
solicitor  had  not  responded  to  requests 
for  technical  information,  and  the  tech- 
nical information  dealt  with  such  things 
as  the  impact  on  Board  procedures,  or 
certain  times  for  elections,  and  other 
technical  points  related  to  labor  law 
reform  le.gislation.  If  he  had  not  re- 
sponded, then  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ing we  would  have  at  last  had  a  real 
substantive  issue  militating  against  his 
confirmation. 

However.  Mr.  Lubbers  did  his  duty, 
clearly  and  simply. 

To  suggest  that  when  he  gave  technical 
assistance  concerning  the  impact  of 
pending  legislation  concerning  Board 
procedure,  that  somehow  he  was  wrong- 
fully engaged  in  that  legislative  process. 
is.  absolutely  incorrect.  It  may  be  the 
most  clearlv  erroneous  issue  that  has 
entered  this  debate.  The  man  was  do- 
ing his  duty.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

No  doubt  this  will  come  up  again.  I 
have  observed  yesterday  and  todav  that 
there  seems  to  be  a  basic  speech  that 
comes  to  us  in  connection  with  Senate 
consideration  of  this  nomination.  Those 
who  use  the  basic  speech.  I  gather,  are 
not  communicating  with  each  other  be- 
cause it  keeps  coming  back  in  much  the 
same  form.  One  issue  that  keeps  being 
raised  is  that  Mr.  Lubbers  was  some- 
how acting  outside  his  authority  when  he 
responded  to  questions  asked  of  him  in 
his  position  as  Solicitor  regarding  labor 
law  reform  legislation  and  its  impact  on 
Board  procedures. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  very  clear  that 
what  he  did  was  in  response  to  his  official 
duties.  If  he  had  not  responded,  then  we 
would  have  had  something  to  complain 
about  in  the  context  of  consideration  of 
his  confirmation  in  the  Senate. 
Exhibit  1 

Civil  Service  PosmoN  Description  of 
General  Counsel 

Name:  Lubbers.  William  A. 

Veteran  preference:  10  point  disabled. 

Tenure  group:  III. 

Service  comp   date:  08-15-49. 

FEGLI:  Covered  (Reg.  &  Opt.) . 

Retirement:  OS. 

Nature  of  action:  Noncareer  Exec.  Assgn. — 
by  Conv. 


Effective  date:  07-03-77. 

Civil  service  or  other  legal  authority:  Reg. 
305.601  and  CSC,  form  917  approved  05-22-77. 

Position  title  and  number:  Supervisory 
General  Attorney  (Labor),  (Deputy  Chief 
Counsel  to  Chairman),  Agency  No.  775. 

Pay  plan  and  occupational  code :  GS-905. 

Grade  or  level:  15. 

Step  or  rate:  10. 

Salary:  $43,923  pa. 

Name  and  location  of  employing  office: 
Office  of  the  Chairman,  John  H.  Fanning, 
Washington,  DC. 

Position  title  and  number;  Solicitor,  QT- 
0139.  Agency  No.  2255. 

Pay  plan  and  occupation  code:  GS-905. 

Grade  or  level :  16. 

Step  or  rate:  06. 

Salary:  $46,234  pa. 

Name  and  location  of  employing  office: 
Office  of  the  Solicitor.  Washington,  D.C. 

Duty  station:  Washington,  D.C. 

Position  occupied :  Excepted  service. 

Position:  Supervisory  3. 

Employee  does  not  acquire  a  competitive 
status  under  this  appointment.  SF-161A 
sent  to  the  Commission. 

Notice  to   Employee 

I.  Conditions  Pertinent  to  All  Types  of 
Personnel  Action : 

The  personnel  action  Identified  on  the 
face  of  this  form  is  subject  to  all  applicable 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  governing  Fed- 
eral employment  and  may  be  subject  to  in- 
vestigation and  approval  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  The  action  may  be  cor- 
rected or  canceled  if  not  In  accordance  with 
all  legal  requirements,  or  if  based  upon 
your  misrepresentation  or  fraud. 

In  addition:  The  grade  of  the  position  of 
which  you  are  officially  assigned  may  be  re- 
viewed and  corrected  by  your  agency  per- 
sonnel office,  or  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Your  performance  rating  upon  entrance 
into  a  new  position  is  "satisfactory"  unless 
or  until   you  are  notified  otherwise. 

Items  9  and  10  show  the  common  types  of 
payroll  deductions;  "FEGLI"  for  Federal 
Employees  Group  Life  Insurance.  "CS"  for 
Civil  Service  Retirement.  "PICA"  for  Social 
Security,  and  "FS"  for  Foreign  Service.  Ad- 
ditional deductions  may  be  made  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit  program, 
and  for  income  taxes,  bonds,  and  other  pur- 
poses authorized  by  law. 

It.    Information    About    Appointments: 

<4ppoinfmenf  to  positions  in  the  competi- 
tive service:  The  Civil  Service  Act  places 
most  positions  in  the  "competitive  serv- 
ice "  The  Civil  Service  Commission  sets 
qualification  requirement  and  controls 
recruitment  for  such  positions  As  a  general 
rule,  persons  selected  from  civil  service  reg- 
isters to  fill  continuing  jobs  in  the  com- 
petitive service  are  given  career-conditional 
appointments.  Such  appointments  are  se- 
cured throuEh  direct  competition  with  other 
members  of  the  general  public  seeking  simi- 
lar work  in  Government  agencies,  and  per- 
mit qualified  employees  to  be  assigned  with- 
out further  competitive  examination  to 
other  fobs  In  the  competitive  service.  Ca- 
reer-ccndltional  appointments  become  career 
appointments  upon  completion  of  3  years  of 
substantially  continuous  creditable  service. 

The  first  year  following  a  nontemporary 
competitive  appointment  generally  is  a  pro- 
bationary period,  during  which  period  an 
appointee  must  demonstrate  his  full  com- 
petence and  fitness  for  Federal  employment. 
Reinstatements  are  also  subject  to  a  pro- 
bationary period  unless  one  was  previously 
completed  Transfers  promotions,  changes 
to  lower  grade,  and  reassienments  durlne  a 
probationary  period  are  subject  to  comple- 
tion of  probation. 

Temporary  appointments  do  not  confer  a 
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civil  service  status  and  do  not  letid  to  a 
career  or  career-conditional  appointment 
without  some  further  examination  or  qtiali- 
fication  Limited  temporary  appointments 
are  made  when  there  is  no  continuing  need 
for  a  person  s  service,  regardless  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  qualified  for  appointment; 
acceptance  of  such  appointment  will  not  re- 
move a  person's  name  from  a  civil  service 
register  on  which  he  may  later  be  reached 
for  career-conditional   appointment. 

Appointments  to  positions  m  the  excepted 
service.  Excepted  appointments  are  made  to 
positions  which  are  excepted  from  the  com- 
petitive .service  by  law  or  other  special  au- 
thority. Generally  the  employing  agency  sets 
qualification  requirements  and  conducts  re- 
cruitment for  such  position-s.  Such  appoint- 
ments do  not  confer  a  competitive  civil  serv- 
ice status  or  eligibility  for  movement  to  jobs 
in  the  competitive  service;  they  may  be  made 
without  restrictions  on  tenure,  with  a  condi- 
tional or  indefinite  limitation,  or  with  a  de- 
finite time  limitation.  A  trial  period  may  be 
required  at  the  discretion  of  the  employing 
office. 

III.  Information  About  Tenure  Groups: 
Employees  are  ranked  in  tenure  groups  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  appointment: 
those  with  unrestricted  tenure  are  placed 
in  Group  I.  those  serving  under  condi- 
tional appointments  which  automatically 
lead  to  lull  tenure  after  a  prescribed  time 
and  without  further  qualification  are  placed 
In  Group  II.  and  those  serving  under  tem- 
porary or  indefinite  appointments  not  lim- 
ited to  an  exact  time  or  date  are  placed  in 
Group  III.  Within  each  tenure  group,  rank- 
ing is  determined  by  veteran  preference,  per- 
formance rating,  and  total  Federal  service.  If 
it  should  become  necessary  to  reduce  force, 
employees  are  selected  for  separation  or 
change  to  lower  grade  according  to  this  gen- 
eral ranking-  Employees  serving  under  com- 
petitive appointments  and  those  serving  un- 
der excepted  appointments  are  ranked 
separately  for  reduction  in  force  purposes. 

IV.  Information  About  Your  Status  After 
Separation: 

If  you  are  separated  or  placed  in  a  nonpay 
status  for  an  extended  period,  your  employ- 
ing agency  will  furnish  you  with  Standard 
Form  8  explaining  yniir  rights  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  benefits.  If  you  were  covered 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  system  or  Fed- 
eral employees'  group  life  insurance,  you 
have  previously  been  furnished  certificates 
describing  these  programs;  you  can  refer  to 
such  certificates  for  information  regarding 
your  rights  and  possible  benefits  after 
separation. 

If  you  are  separated  from  a  career  or  ca- 
reer-conditional appointment,  you  may  have 
reinstatement  eligibility  and  can  apply  di- 
rectly to  any  Federal  activity  and  may  be 
employed  without  further  competitive  ex- 
amination; if  you  are  a  nonveteran  and  you 
are  separated  from  a  career-conditional  ap- 
pointment your  eligibility  for  reinstatement 
Is  generally  limited  to  3  years  from  the  date 
of  separation.  If  you  are  separated  from  a 
temporary  or  excepted  appointment,  you 
have  no  reinstatement  privileges  based  upon 
such  service. 

You  will  be  given  any  lump  sum  payment 
that  may  be  due  you  for  annual  leave  at  the 
time  of  separation.  Refund  of  an  appropriate 
portion  of  this  payment  will  be  required  if 
you  are  reemployed  in  a  Federal  agency  In  a 
position  under  the  same  leave  system  during 
the  period  covered  by  such  payment. 

V.  Availability  of  Further  Information; 

Consult  your  supervisor  if  you  have  ques- 
tions about  the  above  statements  or  the  en- 
tries on  the  front  of  this  form;  or  about 
other  matters  concerning  your  employment. 
This  is  particularly  important  on  questions 
involving  granting  of  leave,  assignment  of 
duties,  and  hours  of  work  which  are  gener- 
ally under  his  control.  If  your  questions  are 
technical,  your  supervisor  may  refer  you  to 
your  personnel  office,  which  will  have  copies 


of  controlling  civil  service  regulations,  as 
well  as  your  individual  records,  and  so  can 
best  explain  how  they  apply  in  your  case. 

Position   Description 

Class  title  or  position:   Solicitor. 
Department,     agency,     or     establishment : 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

First  subdivision:  Office  of  Solicitor. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    DCTIES    AND    RESPONSIBILITIES 

I  certify  that  this  is  an  accurate  statement 
of  the  major  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
this  position  and  its  organizational  relation- 
ships, and  that  the  position  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  government  functions  for  which  I 
am  responsible.  This  certification  is  made 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  information  Is 
to  be  used  for  statutory  purposes  relating  to 
appointment  and  payment  of  public  funds, 
and  that  false  or  misleading  statements  may 
constitute  violations  of  such  statutes  or  their 
implementing  regulations. 

NAltJRE     AND     PURPOSE     OF     WORK 

A.  Introduction:  The  Incumbent  of  this 
position  serves  as  Solicitor  of  the  Board,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  Board  (five  members) . 
which  positions  are  filled  by  Executive  ap- 
pointment and  excepted  by  statute.  The 
Board  administers  Title  I  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act  of  1947.  as  amended, 
performing  and  directing  all  functions  except 
those  expressly  reserved  by  law  to  the  General 
Counsel  or  these  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Board. 

As  Solicitor,  the  Incumbent  serves  as  the 
chief  legal  adviser  and  consultant  to  the 
entire  Board  on  all  questions  of  law  arising 
in  connection  with  the  Board's  general  opera- 
tions and  on  major  questions  of  law  and 
policy  arising  in  connection  with  the  adjudi- 
cation of  cases,  in  respect  to  enforcing  and 
defending  Board  orders  in  the  Courts  of 
Appeals  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  In 
regard  to  achieving  compliance  with  Board 
orders;  and  serves  as  the  Board's  legal  repre- 
sentative and  spokesman  in  liaison  contacts 
with  the  General  Counsel's  office  and  other 
offices  of  the  Board  organization,  with  the 
White  House.  Members  of  Congress.  Congres- 
sional Committees,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  other  Federal 
Agencies  and  of  labor  and  management 
groups,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 

B.  Duties: 

1.  Advises  and  consults  with  the  entire 
Board  on  all  matters  arising  before  the  Board 
for  determination  or  decision,  requiring  at- 
tendance at  all  Board  meetings,  i.e..  full 
Board  meetings  at  which  cases  are  reported 
and  decided;  meetings  of  the  Board  and  the 
General  Counsel;  other  meetings  of  an  execu- 
tive nature  at  which  legal  and  policy  matters, 
of  a  substantive  or  administrative  nature. 
are  considered  and  decided.  Advice  is 
rendered  on  the  following: 

I  a)  on  legal  questions  involving  the 
Board's  general  operations  and  functions; 

(b)  on  cases  before  the  full  Board  for  de- 
cision, which  present  major  questions  of 
law  and  policy,  particularly  with  repect  to 
legal  sufficiency,  principles,  techniques, 
standards,  policies  and  Board  and  Court 
precedents; 

(c)  on  scope  of  Board  functions  with  re- 
soect  to  the  delegation  by  the  Board  to  the 
General  Counsel  and  to  regional  offices  when 
specific  operating  problems  or  issues  develop; 

(d)  on  interpretation  of  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  as 
amended,  and  related  Acts; 

(e)  on  general  overall  implication  of 
Board  decisions  in  the  light  of  probable  fu- 
ture litigation  and  of  Federal  and  State  laws; 

if)  on  probable  impsurt  on  Board  and  or 
-Agency  as  a  whole  of  proposed  legislation 
for  NLRB  and  or  related   Federal   Agencies; 

(g)  on  inter-agency  proposals  which  may 
require  negotiations  between  other  agencies 
and  the  Board,  and  or  the  Board  and  its 
General  Counsel. 


(li)  on  Board  cases  In  the  Courts  of  Ap- 
peals and  the  Supreme  Court,  contempt  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts,  out-of-court  efforts 
to  comply  with  Board  orders  and  on  other 
related  Federal  and  State  Court  proceedings 

2.  Reviews  for  the  Board  recommendations 
of  the  General  Counsel  not  to  enforce  Board 
Orders  in  the  courts,  and.  In  Important  cases 
or  those  presenting  unusual  or  specific  legal 
problems,  proposals  for  settlement  and  com- 
pliance with  Board  orders  and  court  decrees: 
determines  the  appropriate  course  of  action 
and  advises  the  General  Counsel's  Office  ac- 
cordingly, referring  to  the  Board  for  de- 
cision only  those  cases  which  require  estab- 
lishment of  new  policy  or  modification  of 
present  Board  policies. 

3.  Reviews  for  the  Board  recommendations 
of  the  General  Counsel  as  to  whether  cer- 
tiorari should  be  sought  In  the  Supreme 
Court,  recommendations  to  seek  injunctions 
under  Sec.  10(J)  of  the  Act.  proposals  to 
proceed  In  contempt,  and  proposals  to  In- 
tervene or  participate  in  state  or  federal 
court  proceedings  Involving  other  parties; 
makes  recommendations  thereon  to  the 
Board;  upon  approval  by  the  Board.  Issues 
appropriate  notices  to  the  officials  of  the 
General  Counsel's  organization. 

4.  Reviews  for  the  Board  and  recommends 
whether  to  deny  or  grant  appeals  from  rul- 
ings of  Administartive  Law  Judges  during 
the  course  of  heatings  on  complaint  cases 

5.  Acts  for  the  Board  in  conference  at  the 
White  House,  in  contacts  with  Members  of 
Congress,  key  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  other  Federal  Agencies.  Members 
of  the  Bar.  and  the  general  public,  in  giving 
legal  opinlcns  on  questions  Involving  the 
Board's  operations  and  interpretations  of  the 
statute  and  the  Board  and  Court  decisions 
under  it,  advisine  and  consulting  on  impact 
of  proposed  legislation  on  operations  of  the 
Board  and/or  Agency  as  a  whole,  which  is 
being  considered  for  the  board  and/or  re- 
lated Federal  Agencies. 

6.  Acts  for  the  Board  in  contacts  with 
officials  of  the  General  Counsel's  organiza- 
tion and  serves  as  the  legal  adviser  to  officials 
of  the  Executive  Secretary's  Office.  Division 
of  Information  and  Division  of  Administra- 
tion, advising  and  consulting  on  cases  or 
issues  and  furnishing  legal  Interpretations  In 
the  light  of  the  Board's  position  on  policies, 
and  opinions  on  general  questions  of  law  and 
administration. 

7.  On  behalf  of  the  Board,  replies  to  in- 
quiries from  the  White  House.  Members  of 
Congress.  Congressional  Committees,  officials 
of  other  Agencies,  Members  of  the  Bar,  and 
the  general  public.  Interpreting  the  statute 
and  the  Board  and  Court  decisions  under  it. 

8.  Independently  or  upon  referral  from 
the  Board,  drafts  legal  documents  and  legal 
memoranda  or  correspondence,  over  own 
signature  or  that  of  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
to  effectuate  the  Board's  decisions  on  matters 
of  law  and  policy,  not  relating  to  the  final 
decisions  of  cases. 

9.  Reviews  for  legal  necessity  and  suffi- 
ciency and  recommends  to  the  Board  pro- 
posals for  changes  In  the  Board's  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  Statements  of  Procedure. 

10.  Reviews  for  legal  sufficiency  drafts  of 
.sections  of  the  Board's  Annual  Report  to 
Congress,  which  have  been  prepared  by  other 
offices  of  the  Agency. 

11.  Upon  request,  acts  for  the  Board  Mem- 
bers in  appropriate  litigation  requiring  ap- 
pearance in  any  Court  on  behalf  of  the 
Board. 

12.  Performs  miscellaneous  activities  which 
may  be  assigned  for  special  study,  opinion, 
and  recommendation. 

C    Responsibility  for  the  Work  of  Others: 
Exercises     administrative     and     technical 
supervision  over  two  or  more  Associate  and 
Assistant  Solicitors.  GS-15  and  GS-14,  sev- 
eral attorneys  and  supporting  clerical  staff 
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SCOPE  AND  EFFECT 

The  Solicitor  to  the  Board  serves  as  the 
top  legal  adviser  and  consultant  to  the  en- 
tire Board,  as  a  whole,  on  all  questions  of 
law  and  policy   involving   the   Board's   een- 


not  subject  to  technical  review  and  is  re- 
viewed only  for  conformance  to  Board  policy 
and  for  results  achieved. 


MENTAL   DEMANDS 
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eral  officials  of  the  highest  level.  Members 
of  Congress.  Congressional  Committees,  la- 
bor and  management  groups,  and  the  general 
public,  outstanding  leadership.  Judgment, 
integritv.  tact,  and  understandlne  of  human 
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prosecuting  and  investigating  functions 
from  the  judicial  functions.  Nowhere  is 
the  need  for  independence  made  clearer 
than  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 


and  the  business  community  in  particu- 
lar to  question  whether  he  can  establish 
and  maintain  the  independence  and  im- 
partiality    required     of     the     General 


nominee  who  is  closely  associated  with  the 
commission  or  any  member  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  saying  in 
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SCOPE  AND  EFTECT 

The  Solicitor  W)  the  Board  serves  as  the 
top  legal  adviser  and  consultant  to  the  en- 
tire Board,  as  a  whole,  on  all  questions  of 
law  and  policy  involving  the  Board's  gen- 
eral operations  and  functions  and  on  cases 
which  present  issues  of  first  impression  or 
Involve  major  policy  and  procedures  affect- 
ing broad  Judicial  decisions  of  the  Board. 
The  Solicitor  Is  the  Board's  main  reliance 
in  legal  contacts  with  the  General  Counsel's 
office,  watching  on  behalf  of  the  Board  all 
activities  Incident  to  enforcing  the  Board's 
decisions.  The  Solicitor  reviews  for  the 
Board  as  to  legal  sufficiency,  approach  and 
procedure,  technical  effectiveness  and  con- 
formance to  the  Board's  position  and 
p>ollcles,  the  exercise  of  functions  delegated 
to  the  General  Counsel  by  the  Board  In  re- 
spect to  enforcing  and  defending  Board  or- 
ders In  the  Courts  of  Appeals  and  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  and  in  regard  to  achieving 
compliance  with  Board  orders.  These  func- 
tions are  vested  in  the  Board  by  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act.  1947,  as 
amended,  hut  have  been  assigned  by  the 
Board  to  the  General  Counsel  in  a  formal 
Statement  of  Delegation. 

The  Solicitor's  office  is  represented  at  all 
Board  meetings  and  therefore  Is  available 
for  advice  and  consultation  to  the  entire 
Board  on  all  matters  brought  before  It  for 
determination  or  decision. 

Cases  or  Lssues  considered  by  Incumbent 
extend  to  practically  all  segments  of  labor 
and  industry  throughout  the  nation  engaged 
In  interstate  commerce.  The  Solicitor's  ad- 
vice in  cases  brought  before  the  Board  for 
decision  directly  affects  the  parties  to  the 
cases  as  well  as  other  representatives  of 
labor  and  industry  who  mav  have  cases  with 
similar  issues.  With  respect  to  the  adtudlca- 
tlckn  of  cases,  there  is  a  coordinate  effort  by 
the  incumbent  and  the  Chief  Counsels  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  presenting  the  best 
Judgment  on  every  case  problem  coming  be- 
fore the  Board  for  disposition.  The  Chief 
Counsels  are  prlmarilv  resnonstble  for  advis- 
ing their  individual  Board  members  and  at 
Board  meetings,  the  entire  Board,  as  to  case 
disposition  Upon  own  initiative,  or  upon 
request  of  the  Board  or  Board  Member  the 
Solicitor's  views  are  stated. 

Shch  views  are  primarily  with  respect  to 
the  legal  sufficiency  of  the  Board's  proposed 
decision  in  a  given  case,  the  extent  to  which 
Board  principles,  techniques,  standards, 
and  Board  and  Court  precedents  are  being 
considered  and  applied,  whether  there  Is 
proper  interpretation  of  provisions  of  the 
Labor  Management  Relations  Act  and  in 
relation  to  other  .Acts,  and  the  general  over- 
all Implication  of  Board  decisions  In  the  light 
of  probable  future  litigation  and  of  Federal 
and  State  laws,  for  purpose  of  insuring  con- 
sistency and  unlformltv  of  Board  practices 
policies,  and  procedures 

In  addition  to  the  Solicitor's  participation 
in  the  adiudlcation  proceedings  of  the 
Board,  the  Solicitor  fs  the  Board's  main  re- 
liance for  advice  on;  1 1)  disposition  of  oper- 
ating problems  or  Issues  which  develop  as 
to  the  Board's  general  operations  and  func- 
tions as  distinct  from  those  delegated  by  the 
Board  to  the  General  Counsel  and  the  ad- 
judication of  cases;  (2)  probable  impact  on 
and  or  Agency,  as  a  whole,  of  proposed 
legislation  for  NLRB  and  or  related  Federal 
Agencies;  and  i3)  Inter-agency  proposals 
which  may  require  Joint  negotiations  be- 
tween other  agencies  and  the  Board  and  or 
the  Board  and  its  General  Counsel  Also,  the 
Solicitor  is  the  legal  reoresentative  and 
spokesman  of  the  Board  in  liaison  contacts 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Aeency.  and 
upon  request,  conducts  appropriate  litiga- 
tion, requiring  appearance  in  any  court 
on  behalf  of  the  Board 

StTPEBVlSION    AND    GtJTDANCE 

The  incumbent  is  subject  to  the  admini- 
strative direction  of  a  Board  Member  and  or 
the  full  Board.  The  work  of  the  Solicitor  Is 


not  subject  to  technical  review  and  is  re- 
viewed only  for  conformance  to  Board  policy 
and  for  results  achieved. 

MENTAL   DEMANDS 

The  position  requires  the  maximum  of 
initiative,  tact.  Judgment  and  diplomacy  in 
dealings  with  key  officials  of  the  NLRB  and 
other  Federal  Agencies,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, Congressional  Committees,  labor  and 
management  groups,  parties  to  cases,  and  the 
general  public.  Because  of  the  novel  issues 
raised  Imagination  and  original  thinking 
are  demanded  of  the  incumbent  to  rec- 
ommend proper  disposition  of  cases  or  prob- 
lems and  assist  in  the  development  of  new 
policy,  practices  and  procedures,  to  Insure 
efficiency  and  consistency  in  the  adjudica- 
tion of  cases  and  to  assist  in  effectively  ef- 
fectuating the  purposes  and  intent  of  legis- 
lation and  the  rules  and  regulations  under 
which  the  Agency  operates. 

The  Labor  Management  Relations  Act  has 
been  extensively  and  Importantly  amended 
several  times  since  its  passage  in  1947  and, 
with  respect  to  both  substance  and  proce- 
dure, the  administration  of  the  statute  con- 
tinues to  present  extraordinarily  compli- 
cated and  controversial  legal  problems.  In 
many  Instances  certain  parts  of  the  law  have 
been  Interpreted  in  different  ways  by  differ- 
ent courts. 

The  Incumbent  analyzes  these  differences 
and  recommends  to  the  Board  policies  and 
courses  which  will  bring  about  consistency 
and  practical  effectuation  in  the  growing 
body  of  administrative  law.  In  addition,  the 
field  of  labor  relations  is  highly  controversial 
and  the  proceedings  arising  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  are  constantly  presenting 
new  and  strongly  contested  issues  for  which 
there  are  no  clear  cut  Board  or  Court 
precedents. 

PERSONAL  WORK  CONTACTS 

Maintains  contacts  with  Board  Members 
of  the  NLRB,  their  Chief  Counsels  and  other 
attorneys  on  their  staffs,  the  Executive  Sec- 
retary and  staff,  and  other  key  officials  of  the 
Board  organization,  with  the  General  Coun- 
sel and  key  officials  of  the  General  Counsel's 
organization,  with  the  White  House.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  Congressional  Committees, 
officials  of  other  Agencies,  Members  of  the 
Bar,  labor  and  management  groups,  and  the 
general  public. 

OTHER 

The  position  requires  extensive  legal  back- 
ground, expert  knowledge  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947.  as  amended. 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  Administrative 
Procedure  Act,  State  labor  relations  laws, 
thorough  knowledge  of  aspects  of  general 
constitutional  law  principles,  particularly 
those  involving  interstate  commerce,  free 
speech,  and  due  process  bearing  upon  ques- 
tions presented  to  the  Board  and  the  courts 
for  decision,  general  knowledge  of  any  other 
Federal  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  or  hav- 
ing any  bearing  upon  the  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  1947.  as  amended,  or 
questions  arising  thereunder;  also  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  the  Board's  Rules  and 
Regulations  and  Statements  of  Procedure, 
organization  and  functions  of  the  Agency, 
Board  and  Court  decisions.  Federal  Rules  and 
Practice  in  District  Courts,  Courts  of  Appeals 
and  Supreme  Court,  outstanding  knowledge 
of  the  field  of  labor  relations  and  of  the 
principles  of  collective  bargaining,  wide 
knowledge  of  industrial  and  labor  practices, 
procedures,  and  of  labor  and  management 
organizations  throughout  the  country,  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  legal  procedures  govern- 
ing hearings  and  rules  of  evidence,  out- 
standing ability  to  analyze  cases,  to  evaluate 
the  evidence  and  the  Importance  of  ques- 
tions of  law  or  policy  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations or  decisions  relative  thereto, 
with  due  consideration  of  the  overall  effect 
on  past  and  future  cases  and  on  the  Board's 
policies  and  procedures;  outstanding  ability 
to  deal  tactfully  and  effectively  with   Fed- 


eral officials  of  the  highest  level,  Members 
of  Congress.  Congressional  Committees,  la- 
bor and  management  groups,  and  the  general 
public,  ovitstandlng  leadership.  Judgment, 
integrity,  tact,  and  understanding  of  human 
relationships. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  make  some  remarks  on  the  pend- 
ing nomination  of  William  A.  Lubbers  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  General 
Coimsel  for  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  is  a  highly  sensitive  one.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
secure  the  nomination  of  a  qualified 
candidate  who  would  be  acceptable  to 
both  business  and  labor,  the  major  sec- 
tors affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  position  of  General  Counsel  is  an 
extremely  powerful  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  said  to  be  even  more 
powerful  than  any  member  of  the  Board 
itself. 

There  is  good  reason  for  such  a  state- 
ment. The  General  Counsel  serves  as  the 
independent  prosecutor  of  unfair  labor 
practice  charges  brought  by  manage- 
ment or  labor.  His  decision  to  issue,  or 
not  to  issue,  complaints  stemming  from 
those  charges  is  not  subject  to  review 
by  either  the  Board  or  by  the  courts.  As 
a  result,  if  either  management  or  labor 
file  charges  of  unfair  labor  practices,  and 
the  General  Counsel  refuses  to  issue  a 
complaint,  the  aggrieved  party  has  abso- 
lutely no  recourse. 

The  conduct  of  the  General  Counsel 
must  occur  within  the  context  of  com- 
plete objectivity,  complete  independence 
of  the  Board  and  its  staff.  Given  the  ex- 
tremely sensitive  nature  of  labor  rela- 
tions in  general,  and  indeed,  the  public 
trust  that  is  vested  with  the  General 
Counsel,  this  makes  good  sense.  It  is  es- 
sential to  the  stability  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations  and  to  the  preservation 
of  proper  avenues  of  recourse  for  ag- 
grieved parties. 

The  pre-Taft-Hartley  era  is  filled  with 
case  histories  of  what  can  happen  when 
a  proper  separation  of  powers,  if  you  will, 
does  not  exist:  when  the  prosecuto- 
rial investigative  judicial  functions  are 
thrown  into  one  body.  As  Senator  Taft 
said  at  that  ame  in  reference  to  the 
Wagner  Act: 

The  latter  ;  t  was  Interpreted  by  a  com- 
pletely prejudi  ed  board  in  such  a  way  that 
it  went  far  beyt  nd  the  original  Intention  of 
Congress,  until  we  reached  a  point  where 
the  balance  shifted  over  to  the  other  side 
(away  from  employers) .  where  the  labor  lead- 
ers had  every  advantage  in  collective  bargain- 
ing and  were  relieved  from  any  liability  In 
breaking  the  contract  after  they  had  made 
the  bargain.  That  was  a  condition  under 
which  strikes  actually  were  encouraged  and 
protected,  no  matter  what  the  purpose  or 
the  character  of  the  particular  strike. 

All  we  have  tried  to  do  Is  to  swing  that 
balance  back,  not  too  far.  to  a  point  where 
the  parties  can  deal  equally  with  each  other 
and  where  they  have  approximately  equal 
power  .  .  strikes  have  largely  been  brought 
about  by  unreasonable  demands  to  which  the 
emoloyer  finally  felt  he  could  not  possibly 
yield  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  his  business. 

From  this  history-  came  legislation  that 
placed  responsibility  for  conduct  equally 
with  labor  and  business.  FYom  this  his- 
tory came  legislation  that  separated  the 
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prosecuting  and  investigating  functions 
from  the  judicial  functions.  Nowhere  is 
the  need  for  independence  made  clearer 
than  in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
conference  report  accompanying  the 
adoption  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  of  1947. 
To  correct  the  chaotic  conditions  of  la- 
bor-management relations  at  that  time, 
section  S'di  provided  that: 

There  shall  be  a  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
General  Counsel  of  the  Board  shall  exercise 
general  supervision  over  all  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  the  Board  (other  than  trial  ex- 
aminers and  legal  assistants  to  board  mem- 
bers) and  over  the  officers  and  employees  in 
the  regional  offices.  He  shall  have  final  au- 
thority, on  behalf  of  the  Board,  In  respect  of 
the  investigation  of  charges  arid  Issuance  of 
complaints  under  section  10,  and  in  respect 
of  the  prosecution  of  such  complaints  before 
any  Board,  and  shall  have  such  other  duties 
as  the  Board  may  prescribe  or  as  may  be 
provided  by  law. 

Throughout  the  course  of  commentary 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  1947,  it 
was  repeatedly  reaffirmed  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  would  act  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  but  completely  independent  of 
the  Board.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  expressed  concern  over 
vesting  so  much  power  in  one  individual. 
Reference  is  made  throughout  to  "labor 
czars."  As  Senator  Morse  said: 

Mr  President,  the  General  Counsel  will  be 
the  "super  duper"  of  all  General  Counsels 
in  the  Federal  Government  His  Job  Is  going 
to  be  some  job;  it  will  be  not  only  a  very 
valua'Dle  job  from  the  standpoint  of  eco- 
nomic status,  but  a  job  of  tremendous  power 
. . .  more  power  than  any  other  general  coun- 
sel has  ever  been  given,  and  from  the  slr.nd- 
polnt  of  independence  of  the  power  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  office,  more  power 
than  the  attorney  general  o;  the  United 
States  has  We  do  not  give  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  in  his  relation 
to  the  American  Judiciary,  anything  that 
bears  any  resenibiance.  in  breadth  of  Juris- 
diction and  power,  to  what  we  give  to  the 
general  counsel  of  the  Natioiial  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  in  his  relationship,  under  the 
bill,  to  the  Board. 

While  the  Senator's  analogy  to  the 
Attorney  General  might  be  somewhat 
overstated,  it  nonetheless  underscores 
the  fact  that  the  General  Counsel's  of- 
fice is  indeed  powerful.  Needless  to  say, 
today's  Senate  must  be  as  sensitive  to 
the  person  vested  with  such  vast  author- 
ity as  was  its  predecessor  Senate  when 
they  struggled  over  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  to  create  such  a  po.st  in 
the  first  place.  History  tells  us  that  the 
abuses  under  the  old  order  of  doing  busi- 
ness outweighted  the  reservations  about 
creating  an  independent  position  within 
the  context  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  History  and  the  prognosis 
of  future  labor-management  relations 
should  tell  us  that  a  truly  independent 
individual,  with  the  confidence  of  both 
the  business  and  labor  communities,  is 
equally  essential  to  the  orderly  conduct 
of  disputes. 

While  I  do  not  impugn  Mr.  Lubber's 
competence  as  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  NLRB,  or  his  integrity,  I  do  believe 
that  his  personal  friendship  and  profes- 
sional affiliation  with  the  Chairman  of 
the  NLRB,  as  well  as  his  role  in  writing 
many  of  the  Chairman's  decidedly  pro- 
union  decisions,  is  causing  the  public 


and  the  business  community  in  particu- 
lar to  question  whether  he  can  establish 
and  maintain  the  independence  and  im- 
partiality required  of  the  General 
Counsel. 

This  is  not  merely  a  case  of  a  nominee 
who  is  coincidentally  a  friend  of  the 
Chairman  of  a  board  from  whom  he  is 
to  remain  detached.  It  goes  well  beyond 
this.  From  public  accounts,  it  appears 
that  the  Chairman  has  been  overtly 
campaigning  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Lubbers. 
He  has.  in  essence,  tied  his  own  position 
to  Mr.  Lubbers'  confirmation  when  he 
was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  would  have  to  reconsider  my  own  posi- 
tion !f  Mr.  Lubbers  were  to  bs  dropped  from 
consideration  because  of  his  affiliation  with 
me. 

This  "aflfiliation  "  to  which  the  Chair- 
man referred  obviously  goes  beyond  the 
realm  of  the  professional  relationship  of 
employer  to  employee,  into  the  personal 
realm  of  a  close  friendship,  since  the 
Chairman  seems  willing  to  reconsider  his 
own  position  with  the  Board  if  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' nomination  is  not  accepted.  This 
friendship  between  the  Chairman  of  the 
NLRB  and  the  person  who  is  being  con- 
sidered for  General  Counsel  could  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  decision- 
making process.  This  close  relationship 
creates  a  climate  in  which  many  of  the 
decisions  which  the  General  Counsel 
must  make  could,  perhaps  even  unwit- 
tingly, be  unduly  infiuenced.  If  nothing 
else,  the  appearance  created  by  this  asso- 
ciation would  serve  to  undermine  the 
ability  of  those  governed  by  the  NLRB  to 
feel  satisfied  that  they  have  been  dealt 
with  impartially  by  the  General  Counsel. 

We  seem  to  be  at  another  critical  junc- 
ture in  labor-management  relations. 
Productivity  figures  are  a  prominent  sub- 
ject of  public  debate;  tlie  number  of  com- 
plaints to  the  Board  are  growing;  the 
Board's  objectivity  and  the  quahty  of  its 
decisions  are  under  attack.  I  feel  quite 
strongly  that  any  candidate  for  this  posi- 
tion must  be.  both  in  appearance  as  well 
as  in  fact,  completely  separate  and  inde- 
pendent from  any  members  of  the  Board. 
Without  the  perception  of  such  inde- 
pendence, public  confidence  ii  he  agency 
itself  will  suffer  further  and  arties  to 
labor-management  disputes  cc  :d  be  less 
inclined  to  seek  redress  through  estab- 
lished procedures  for  review  by  the 
Board. 

Rejection  of  candidates  because  of 
their  relationship  with  the  head  of  an 
agency  or  commission  is  not  without 
precedence.  Several  months  ago.  the 
members  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee blocked  President  Carter's  nomi- 
nation of  Hugh  Cadden  for  the  Com- 
modities Future  Trading  Commission. 
The  reason  they  blocked  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Cadden.  presently  special  assistant 
to  CFTC  Chairman  James  Stone,  accord- 
ing to  the  Washington  Post  article  of 
September  18,  1979,  was  that — 

Committee  members  .  .  wanted  a  nomi- 
nee with  a  background  in  the  workings  of 
the  futures  trading  Industry  who  can  "exer- 
cise independent  judgment.  "  They  said  that 
Caddeii's  independence  was  In  doubt.  .  .  . 

In  their  letter  to  the  President,  the 

15  signatories  said: 

Additionally,  we  believe  that  your  nominee 
should  be  expected  to  exercise  independent 
judgment,  which  precludes,  in  our  view,  any 


nominee  who  is  closely  associated  with  the 
commission  or  any  member  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

This  is  exactly  what  we  are  saying  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lubbers.  His  relationship 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  NLRB  simply 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  independence 
mandated  by  law  and  by  good  sense. 

Besides  lacking  the  appearance  of  in- 
dependence so  vital  to  tills  position,  it 
is  also  questionable  whether  Mr  Lubbers 
has  suflScient  administrative  expertise  to 
adequately  carry  out  the  duties  of  this 
post.  The  demands  of  this  position  in- 
clude supervision  of  the  Board's  33  re- 
gional ofiBces  and  the  supervision  of 
representative  elections  in  which  em- 
ployees approve  or  reject  union  repre- 
sentation. The  General  Counsel  is 
further  charged  with  the  super\'ision  of 
over  700  attorneys  and  approximately 
680  investigators.  Mr.  Lubbers,  having 
served  as  an  attorney  for  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board,  attorney-adviser  to 
Board  Member  Abe  Murdock,  attorney- 
adviser  and  Deputy  Chief  Coimsel  to 
Chairman  Panning,  Solicitor  and  now 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  NLRB,  does 
not,  I  believe,  possess  the  administrative 
backgroimd  necessary  to  the  job. 

Beyond  this  apparent  lack  of  neces- 
sary adm.inistrative  expertise,  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' entire  labor  law  experience  has 
been  in  Washington,  D.C. — in  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  an  "attribute"  that 
President  Carter  did  not  find  highly 
desirable  during  the  1976  campaign.  Mr 
Lubbers  has  no  experience  with  law 
firms,  companies,  or  unions.  In  the 
highly  complex  position  of  General 
Counsel,  this  lack  of  "real  world"  expe- 
rience must  be  viewed  as  a  negative. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to 
examine  this  entire  situation  with  the 
utmost  care.  We  have  before  us  a  nomi- 
nee who  is  totally  unacceptable  to  the 
business  community,  one  of  the  major 
sectors  affected  by  the  decisions  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 

This  Senate  is  confronted  with  a 
candidate  whose  independence  is  a 
source  of  concern,  the  adequacy  of  whose 
administrative  experience  is  open  to 
question,  and  who  apparently  lacks  any 
meaningful  non-Government  experience 
for  this  post. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Lubbers  for  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Nation?  1  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  not  yield  the 
floor.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  consent  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  wishes  to 
speak. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  a  statement 
to  make. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  may  take  a  good 
bit. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  will  not  lose  the  floor 
and  upon  resuming  it  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered as  a  second  speech  on  the  same 
subject  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  • .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  astounded  to  hear  the 
assertion  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


tional  Labor  Relations  Board  procedures 
and  labor  law.  Based  on  his  familiarity 
with    Bill    Lubbers,    former    Chairman 
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sensitive  and  important  position.  The 
General  Counsel  has  final  unreviewable 
authority    over    the   investigation    and 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  astounded  to  hear  the 
assertion  from  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  William  Lubbers  should  not  be  con- 
firmed because  he  shows  a  prolabor  bias. 
This  allegation  is  totally  devoid  of  sub- 
stance or  merit.  No  witness  who  testified 
at  the  time  of  the  confirmation  hearing 
on  this  nomination  ventured  such  an 
opinion.  In  fact,  every  witness  who  had 
experience  with  Bill  Lubbers  testified, 
quite  to  the  contrary',  to  Mr.  Lubbers' 
competence  and  integrity. 

That  was  the  uniform  statement  of 
evaluation  in  our  confirmation  hearings. 

To  set  the  record  straight.  Mr.  Lubbers 
IS  not  a  member  of  or  a  participant  in 
the  activities  of  an  NLRB  union.  He  is 
not  associated  with  any  union.  NLRB  or 
otherwise,  and  has  no  union  affiliations. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves  on  what 
possible  basis  is  grounded  the  assertion 
that  William  Lubbers  shows  a  prolabor 
bias.  It  was  again  suggested  this  morning 
that  we  should  infer  that  William  Lub- 
bers may  have  shown  a  prolabor  bias 
because  he  worked  on  the  staff  of  Chair- 
man Fanning.  I  would  point  out.  Mr. 
President,  that  there  is  no  basis  any- 
where for  such  an  assertion. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  I  cannot  let 
the  matter  rest  there.  What  these  argu- 
ments of  prolabor  bias  do  is  to  impugn 
the  character  not  only  of  Bill  Lubbers 
but  of  Chairman  Fanning.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  set  the  record  straight  on  that 
issue. 

Chairman  Fanning  was  initially  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  by  President  Eisen- 
hower in  December  1957.  Five  of  the  last 
six  Presidents  have  nominated  Mr.  Fan- 
ning for  terms.  Three  of  those  Presidents 
were  Democrats,  two  were  Republicans. 
Five  times  he  was  confirmed.  The  sixth 
President.  President  Ford,  did  not  have 
the  occasion  to  appoint  him.  However. 
President  Ford  did  make  Mr  Fanning 
Acting  Chairman  in  the  interregnum  be- 
tween Miller  and  Murphy.  Indeed.  Chair- 
man Fanning  ha.s  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  fairness,  nonpartisanship.  independ- 
ence, and  integrity.  If  his  opinions  have 
had  any  suggestion  of  preference,  it  was 
obviously  not  enough  to  cause  six  more 
neutral  observers — namely  the  last  three 
Democratic  and  three  Republican  Presi- 
dents we  have  had— to  question  his  fit- 
ness to  serve  the  act  and  the  agency. 

I  am  sure  that  if  you  were  to  ask  Chair- 
man Fanning,  he  would  characterize  his 
opinions  as  prostatute.  and  has  written 
pro-union  decisions  only  when  he  con- 
sidered them  proper  interpretations  of 
the  .statute.  By  the  same  standard.  I  am 
sure  that  every  other  member  of  the 
Board  has  had  the  occasion  to  write  a 
pro-union  decision  in  the  sense  that  it 
might  have  displeased  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
appears  to  apply  as  a  barometer  of  fair- 
ness how  many  times  a  board  member 
agrees  with  its  interpretation  of  the 
statute. 

I.  for  one.  believe  that  the  period  of 
time  that  Mr.  Lubbers  worked  with 
Chairman  Fanning  is  a  strong  argument 
in  his  favor.  During  this  period  of  time, 
and  during  the  5  years  that  Bill  Lubbers 
worked  with  former  U.S.  Senator  <Utah» . 
and  Board  member.  Abe  Murdock.  he  ac- 
quired an  outstanding  knowledge  of  Na- 


tional Labor  Relations  Board  procedures 
and  labor  law.  Based  on  his  familiarity 
with  Bill  Lubbers,  former  Chairman 
Frank  McCuUoch  came  to  a  similar  con- 
clusion. In  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, he  had  the  following  to  say  about 
the  independence  of  Bill  Lubbers: 

It  Is  argued  tiiat  the  appearance  of  Inde- 
pendence will  be  lacking,  that  the  parties 
feel  Chairman  Fanning  will  have  undue  in- 
fluence with  the  new  General  Counsel.  Does 
not  this  perception  ol  the  parties  bar  the 
nomination?  Frankly,  I  consider  that  non- 
sense. 

If  the  judgment  of  five  presidents — six. 
counting  President  Ford,  who  made  him  act- 
ing Chairman — and  their  advisers  is  to  be 
credited,  the  long  contact  of  Mr.  Lubbers 
with  Mr.  Fannlng's  service  by  itself  Is  a 
decisive  credential  of  fairmindedness,  bal- 
ance, and  independence.  The  appearance  is 
a  good  one.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
any  appearance  of  potential,  improper  Fan- 
ning Influence  and  Lubbers'  subservience,  I 
suspect  it  arises  only  to  the  extent  that 
some  persons,  from  ignorance  or  from  de- 
sign,  seek   to   create   that   appearance. 

The  only  other  suggested  basis  for  as- 
serting that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  a  pro- 
labor  bias  is  that  he  worked  for  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees  for  a  6-month 
period  nearly  30  years  ago.  Well,  we 
are  really  grasping  at  straws  here.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  force  of  that  argu- 
ment merits  a  response. 

Mr.  President,  it  does  the  nomination 
process  no  credit  when  baseless  and  mis- 
leading assertions  are  raised  against  a 
Presidential  nominee.  I  suggest  that  the 
proper  question  is  the  competence  and 
integrity  of  the  nominee  for  the  office 
in  question.  On  this  point,  there  is  no 
question.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  in- 
cluding myself,  Mr.  Lubbers  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  knowledgeable  and 
competent  individual  ever  nominated 
for  the  position  of  General  Counsel.  His 
nomination  deserves  our  strong  support. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  add  another  point  that  should  be 
made  in  advancing  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Lubbers  for  this  position. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  still  has 
the  floor  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
from   Colorado   wish   recognition? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  No.  Mr.  President, 
I  thought  I  was  seeking  recognition,  but 
I  am  not.  I  am  relieved  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
floor  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  on  an  analysis  of  the 
history  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law,  and  I 
spoke  from  the  standpoint  of  legislative 
action  in  the  Senate.  I  now  wish  to  pro- 
ceed to  speak  on  an  analysis  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  act  from  the  legislative  ac- 
tion in  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  passage  of 
H.R.  3020,  which  provided  for  a  separa- 
tion of  functions  on  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  heard  frequent 
testimony  urging  adoption  of  such  a  pro- 
vision. This  testimony  criticized  the  role 
of  the  NLRB  in  performing  the  functions 


of  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury.  The 
necessity  for  a  separation  of  function 
appears  to  have  been  widely  accepted; 
the  problem  confronted  by  the  House 
was  the  mechanism  for  achieving  this 
separation. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Mr. 
Herman  W.  Steinkraus,  appearing  on  be- 
half of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
emphasized  the  importance  of  a  separa- 
tion of  functions  by  any  reasonable 
method: 

Herman  W.  Steinkraus.  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Bridgeport  Brass  Co., 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  appearing  on  behalf 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  United  States, 
Honorable  Fred  A.  Hartley.  Jr..  Presiding, 
Hearings  Before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives, 
Volume  4,  p.  2530-31,  Thursday,  March  6, 
1947. 

The  principle  of  the  separation  of  powers 
has  long  been  recognlEed  In  our  American 
democracy.  Briefly  stated,  this  means  that 
the  legislature  shall  not  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  the  executive,  and  vice  versa,  nor 
shall  either  of  them  exercise  the  duties  of 
the  Judiciary. 

This  basic  principle  has  been  lost  sight 
of  in  the  legislation  setting  up  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  The  Wagner 
Act  specifically  gives  the  Board  both  pros- 
ecution and  Judicial  functions.  Disregard  of 
the  principle  of  division  of  powers  may  be 
desirable,  or  at  least  not  to  be  seriously 
questioned,  in  some  areas  of  Government  ad- 
ministration. But  in  a  field  so  highly  con- 
troversial as  labor  relation.s  this  combina- 
tion of  prosecution  and  Judicial  functions 
has.  we  believe,  proved  a  great  mistake. 
Eleven  years  of  experience  have  clearly 
shown  the  need  of  separation  of  these  func- 
tions. The  power  both  to  institute  and  ad- 
judicate proceedings  should  not  rest  in  one 
agency.  A  prosecutor  is  Incapable  of  apprais- 
ing the  merits  of  a  case  fairly  and  objec- 
tively, and  of  rendering  an  equitable,  un- 
biased decision  that  takes  account  of  the 
position  of  the  other  side  as  well. 

The  method  of  separation  to  be  used  Is 
secondary  to  the  principle  and  purpose  In- 
volved and  we  support  legislation  embodying 
any  reasonable  method  of  accomplishing  this 
purpose. 

Such  a  separation  of  fimctions  was 
further  encouraged  in  testimony  by  Mr. 
Tyre  Taylor,  general  counsel  of  the 
Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  He 
also  placed  primary  emphasis  on  a  sepa- 
ration of  function,  regardless  of  the 
particular  mechanism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  this  speech  on 
another  day,  without  it  being  counted  a 
second  speech  on  such  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  28,  1979.  President  Carter 
nominated  William  A.  Lubbers  to  be 
General  Coun.sel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

The  Senate  did  not  see  fit  to  confirm 
Mr.  Lubbers.  Following  adjournment. 
President  Carter  used  his  constitutional 
authority  to  make  an  interim  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Lubbers. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Lubbers'  background. 
I  find  that  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
NLRB  staff  since  1951.  For  20  years,  from 
1957  to  1977.  he  was  on  the  staff  of  John 
H.  Fanning,  who  presently  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  NLRB  is  an  extremely 
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sensitive  and  important  position.  The 
General  Counsel  has  final  unreviewable 
authority  over  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  labor  law  violations.  The 
General  Counsel's  decision  to  bring  or 
not  to  bring  a  case  before  the  NLRB 
may.  as  a  practical  matter,  affect  sub- 
stantive rights  because  the  General 
Counsel  chooses  the  cases  that  the 
NLRB  will  ultimately  decide.  Thus,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  General  Counsel  be 
independent,  impartial,  and  experienced 
in  the  processing  of  alleged  labor  law 
violations  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Prior  to  1947,  the  General  Counsel  was 
subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  members  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  Tills  led  to  criticism  that 
the  Board  was  serving  as  prosecutor, 
judge,  and  jury  in  what  was  supposed  to 
be  an  impartial  hearing.  In  1947.  the 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  responded  to 
this  criticism  by  creating  an  independent 
General  Counsel,  thereby  separating  the 
prosecutorial  from  the  decisionmaking 
function. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' long  association  with  NLRB  and 
his  involvement  as  a  staff  member  in 
many  controversial  decisions.  I  question 
whether  he  could  exercise  the  degree  of 
independence  demanded  of  the  General 
Counsel. 

The  General  Counsel  of  NLRB  wields 
tremendous  power  over  the  direction  of 
national  labor  policy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  William  A.  Lubbers  is  the  best 
choice  for  this  position  and  therefore  I 
am  opposed  to  the  confirmation  of  his 
appointment.* 


•  The  following  statements  were  made 
during  today's  proceedings,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  and  are  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent : ) 


sympathy  to  our  friend  Malcolm  and  to 
the  Wallop  family  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 


MALCOLM 
SENATOR 


DEATH   OF   OLIVER 
WALLOP,  FATHER  OF 
MALCOLM  WALLOP 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  must  advise  the 
Senate  that  the  father  of  our  colleague 
from  Wyoming,  Mr.  Wallop,  has  passed 
away. 

Oliver  Malcolm  Wallop  was  born  on 
May  10.  1905,  in  Big  Horn.  Wyo,.  and  in 
the  course  of  the  next  74  active  years 
he  distinguished  himself  as  a  rancher,  a 
cattle  breeder,  a  Republican,  and,  not 
least,  as  a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

The  senior  Mr.  Wallop  was  one  of  the 
foremost  breeders  of  Hereford  cattle  in 
America.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Ameri- 
can Hereford  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association.  He  may, 
in  fact,  be  the  most  outstanding  cattle- 
man ever  to  have  been  graduated  from 
■yale  University. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Wallop 
family  is  one  of  the  few  Senate  fami- 
lies— if  not  the  only  one — directly 
touched  by  royalty.  The  senior  Mr. 
Wallop's  brother.  Gerard  'Vernon  Wal- 
lop, is  the  ninth  Earl  of  Portsmouth  in 
Grear  Britain. 

By  all  accounts,  Oliver  Malcolm  Wal- 
lop, of  Big  Horn,  Wyo.,  was  himself  a 
prince  of  a  man,  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  extending  our  deepest 


,    THE  PRICE  OF  OIL 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  analysis  of  the  lOK  reports  for  1979 
filed  by  16  major  oil  companies  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. These  reports  show  the  average 
1979  cost  of  producing  crude  oil  in  the 
United  States,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
the  "lifting  cost."  as  well  as  the  average 
1979  U.S.  selling  price.  This  analysis 
shows  that  the  average  cost  of  produc- 
ing a  barrel  of  crude  oil  was  $2.14,  com- 
pared to  an  average  selling  price  of  SI  1.40 
per  barrel.  That  is  a  difference  of  $9.26 
per  barrel  or  a  433-percent  markup  per 
barrel. 

I  realize  that  it  will  be  contended  that 
using  just  the  lifting  cost  understates 
the  costs  of  production,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  lOK  report  does  not  include  or 
require  information  beyond  the  lifting 
costs.  However,  even  if  we  doubled  the 
costs,  as  some  have  suggested,  we  would 
still  have  an  average  profit  margin  of 
166  percent  on  each  barrel  of  oil. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  presents  the  1979 
average  unit  selling  price  cn6  production 
cost  for  U.S.  crude  oil  production  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  This  information 
is  presented  in  the  format  and  for  the 
same  companies  as  were  disclosed  on 
page  S5849  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  May  15. 1979. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


MAJOR  OIL  COMPANY  AVERAGE  UNIT  SELLING  PRICE  AND  PRODUCTION  COST  ON  U.S.  CRUDE  OIL  PRODUCTION 

(Dollar  amounts  per  barrel! 


Averaee  1979  Avcraje  1979 

U.S.  produc-  U.S.  selling 

tion  cost  price 

Oitting  cost)  (or  oil 


Difference 


Difference 

as  a 

percentage 

of  cost 


[«»." J1.74  510.43 

"oM 1.93  10.91 

S»J» 2.19  11.69 

™y 2.84  10.53 

•""■.--.-------.- 2.03  12.05 

Stanilird  of  Indiana 2  42  10  67 

*'"■ 2.43  lo;95 

5'"" 2.19  11.57 

«""«> L80  n.60 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  ttere 
is  great  concern  in  the  country  at  iHis 
moment  about  the  automobile  dealers>- 
and  our  hearts  go  out  to  them  in  their 
particular  predicament.  But.  in  essence, 
what  really  has  occurred  is  a  conscience 
decision  by  the  people's  Government 
right  here  in  Washington,  to  tran.sfer  $1 
billion  from  the  automobile  companies  to 
the  oil  companies. 

I  say  that  because  with  the  decontrol 
mea.sures  coming  down  the  pike,  the  vote 
m  the  last  2  years  for  the  decontrol  of 
natural  gas,  the  administration  moving 
toward  decontrol  measures  for  distillate 
airline  fuels,  heating  oil.  and  with  the 
projection  of  the  newly  adopted  windfall 
profit  tax.  what  we  really  are  going  to  do 
IS  to  take  the  profit  just  pointed  out  of 
some  433  percent,  or  a  selling  price  of 

u  ioi"'  ^^^  ^^  ^^'^  ^™^  "ext  year  make 
It  $30,  $35,  or  even  $40. 

Back  to  the  automobile  companies: 
we  tried,  as  public  servants,  to  warn  the 
companies. 


$8.69 
8.98 
9.50 
7.69 

10.02 
8.25 
8.46 
8.36 
9.80 


499 
465 

tu 

271 
494 
341 
340 
382 
544 


Average  1979  Average  1979 

U.S.  produc-  U.S.  selling 

tion  cost  price 

(lifting  cost)  (or  oil 


Difference 


Difference 
as  a 

percentage 
o(  cost 


Tenneco 51.44 

Sun 2.74 

Phillips 2.03 

Union 1.62 

Sohio 3.13 

Amerada  Hess 2.21 

Pennzoi! L45 

Average 2.14 


512.97 

511.53 

MI 

11.05 

8.31 

303 

11.79 

9.76 

481 

10.55 

8.33 

SSI 

12.18 

9.  OS 

2(9 

10.83 

8.62 

390 

12.58 

11.13 

768 

11.40 


9.26 
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Bill  Paley,  back  in  1950,  under  Harry 
Truman,  put  out  an  eight-volume  set  of 
.studies  for  the  future,  predicting  a  short- 
age. One  of  the  eight  volumes  was  on  en- 
ergy, and  it  predicted  practically  what 
has  occurred  in  the  seventies.  It  did  not 
exactly  predict  at  that  time  an  embargo 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  Mideast,  but  it  was 
certain  that  there  was  going  to  be  an 
energy  shortage. 

In  consonance  with  this  warning,  we 
had  a  series  of  hearings  that  extended 
over  a  period  of  2  to  3  years,  culminating 
in  the  Energy  Fuels  Policy  Conservation 
Act  of  1975,  signed  by  President  Ford. 

I  served  on  that  conference  committee 
and  handled  the  automobile  fuel  eco- 
nomy part  that  emanated  at  that  time 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  At 
every  turn  we  were  berated  as  politicians 
trying  to  monkey  around  with  business; 
that  we  did  not  know  anything  about  it, 
and  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  environ- 
mental requirements  and  everything  else. 


the    American    automobile    companies 
could  compete. 

Now  we  have  the  environmental  re- 
quirements, now  we  have  decontrol  and 
the  world  price,  now  we  have  inflation 
and  the  conscience  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  the  price  of  oil,  and  now 
we  have  our  poor  companies  scrambling 
to  retool  and  begin  to  compete  for  the 
first  time. 

My  car  is  a  Chrysler  model,  and  the 
president  of  Chrysler  came  in  and  told 
me  at  the  hearings  that  I  was  crazy.  He 
was  decent  enough  to  say  about  3  years 
ago  they  were  not  going  to  do  well  and 
that  they  were  going  to  begin  to  comply. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  buying 
enough  Volkswagen  engines.  They  could 
sell  the  Horizons  and  Omnis,  but  they 
could  not  sell  the  larger  cars. 

The  American  public  is  voting  with 
their  pocketbooks  as  they  wait  in  line  to 
order  a  Japanese  Datsun,  which  costs 
more,  because  thev  have  to  conserve  the 
fuel. 
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still,  let  us  go  back:  If  the  automobile 
companies   had    made    the    adjustment. 


matter  of  ritual  now  that  once  a  week 
President  Carter,  generally  on  the  morn- 
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still,  let  us  go  back:  If  the  automobile 
CMnpanies  had  made  the  adjustment, 
they  could  have  offset  this  transfer  of  $1 
billion  from  the  companies  to  oil. 

But  having  not  done  that,  they  have 
exacerbated  the  problem,  as  they  say  up 
here  in  Washington. 

Let  u.s  look  at  two  companies  that  did 
file  the  other  costs,  namely.  Exxon  and 
Mobil. 

Exxon  filed  not  only  the  production,  or 
lifting  cost  of  $1.74,  but  the  exploration 
expense  of  92  cents  and  the  depreciation, 
depletion  and  amortization  expense  of 
$1.37.  So  that  IS  $4.32  compared  to  the 
average  selling  price  of  $11.40. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  our  Finance  Committee,  so 
versed  in  oil.  puts  on  a  very  entertain- 
ing dramatic  performance  about  deep 
drilling  down  thousands  of  feet.  He  re- 
lates how  the  cost  of  the  steel  and  in- 
flation hits  them,  and  how  they  reaUy 
are  underneath  the  rocks  15.000.  18.000 
feet  below  and  how  that  all  cost. 

Without  the  drama  and  getting  right 
to  the  facts,  here  is  the  best  of  the  best : 
Exxon  Itself  saying  it  costs  $4.32. 

We  tried  to  find  that  out  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  We  keep  asking 
and  keep  asking,  but  we  cannot  get  the 
information  from  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Knowledge  is  power.  And  therein  is 
our  dilemma  in  the  national  Congress. 
We  still  do  not  have  the  knowledge.  We 
have  to,  like  detectives,  go  to  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  to  se- 
cure these  actual  costs.  This  is  not  for- 
eign oil.  This  is  not  the  OPEC  cartel. 
That  is  the  United  States  of  America 
under  an  18-percent  inflation  rate  where 
we  find:  Production  cost  of  $1.74;  ex- 
ploration expense  92  cents;  and  depre- 
ciation, depletion  and  amortization  of 
$1.37.  for  a  total  of  $4.32. 

The  other  company  to  volunteer  the 
full  costs  on  the  lot  is  Mobil.  For  1979 
they  have  the  lifting  cost  listed  at  $1.93 
and  their  other  costs  and  expenses  of 
$2.71.  which  would  be.  of  course,  a  total 
cost  of  $4  64  against  that  average  selling 
price  of  $11  40. 

I  think  rather  than  all  the  rhetoric 
and  all  the  political  ads  we  finally,  if  we 
really  search  it  out.  can  go  and  find 
what  they  filed  and  all  of  their  costs 
right  now  are  a  lot  less  than  the  aver- 
age selling  price  of  $11.40.  Gentlemen, 
hold  your  hats.  If  you  think  a  433  per- 
cent profit  is  big.  wait  until  next  year 
this  time  when  the  price  goes  to  $35 
and  $40  a  barrel  with  decontrol. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Helms  >  for  allcxwing  me 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  at  this  time. 


MR.  CARTER  GETS  TOUGH  ON 
IRAN— AGAIN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  4  o'clock 
today  the  President  will  hold  a  press 
conference  with  reference  to  further 
sanctions  as  far  as  the  country  of  Iran  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  trust  I  am  not  being 
unfair  by  suggesting  that  it  is  almost  a 


matter  of  ritual  now  that  once  a  week 
President  Carter,  generally  on  the  morn- 
ing of  r  primary  or  shortly  before  an 
important  primary,  will  hold  a  press  con- 
ference on  a  get-tough  policy  with  Iran. 
And  with  the  Pennsylvania  Presidential 
primary  coming  up  next  Tuesday,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  expects  to  see  more 
of  the  same  this  afternoon.  This  time 
however.  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  say  once  and  for  all  that  this 
is  our  policy,  that  these  are  the  sanctions 
that  will  be  imposed  by  this  administra- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  at  this  weekly  ritual  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  let  it  be  known  that  he 
plans  tough  new  sanctions  against  Iran. 
I  think  the  American  people  and  partic- 
ularly the  hostages  and  their  families  are 
entitled  to  know  cnce  and  for  all  what 
the  President  has  in  mind.  I.  for  one.  cer- 
tainly understand  that  he  has  the  in- 
telligence information,  he  has  the  cable 
traffic,  and  the  military  estimates  and  he 
is  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  judg- 
ment than  many  of  us  who  are  not  privy 
to  that  information.  Let  him  make  the 
decision  now  and  stand  by  it,  the  same 
decision  he  could  have  made  10  days  ago, 
and  not  string  out  the  political  ramifica- 
tions on  the  domestic  scene  any  longer. 
I  hope  that  the  Iranian  crisis  does  not 
continue  to  cloud  or  prohibit  a  discus- 
sion on  the  vital  domestic  issues  of  infla- 
tion and  high  interest  rates. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  about  every 
time  we  start  to  focus  on  the  economy  or 
some  other  domestic  problem,  there  is  an 
effort  by  the  administration  to  shift  the 
focus  back  to  the  Iranian  crisis  and  the 
hostages  and  it  has  been  suggested  by 
some  in  both  parties.  In  fact,  one  candi- 
date for  President  in  the  other  party 
said  the  President  has  been  less  than 
candid  with  the  Iranian  strategy  or  the 
policy  of  this  administration. 

There  are  a  lot  of  primaries  left.  And 
I  hope  that  this  time  the  actions  will  be 
effective  and  that  they  are  going  to  be 
more  than  symbols  and  rhetoric. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  7,  after  5 
months  of  vacillation  and  delay  which 
gained  the  United  States  nothing.  Pres- 
ident Carter  finally  broke  relations  with 
Iran  and  imposed  full  and  formal  eco- 
nomic sanctions  in  an  effort  to  provide 
some  real  pressure  on  the  militants  and 
Khomeini  to  release  our  hostages.  Hav- 
ing waited  so  long,  this  act  had  become 
largely  symbolic.  It  took  a  long  time  be- 
fore Mr,  Carter  realized  that  postponing 
firm  decisions  was  not  being  helpful — 
the  delay  only  allowed  the  Iranian  radi- 
cals to  "jerk  our  string"  as  and  when 
they  pleased.  The  Chief  Executive  has 
more  information  and  perhaps  there  is 
nothing  more  substantial  we  can  do  now. 
after  5  months,  that  will  increase  the 
chances  for  the  hostages  to  be  released. 
The  actions  the  President  will  announce 
today  will  also  be  largely  symbolic. 
Nevertheless  time  has  its  own  impera- 
tive: The  lengthy  plight  of  the  hostages 
cries  out  for  relief,  the  American  peo- 
ple grow  restless  for  action,  and  once 
again,  an  important  Presidential  pri- 
mary requires  Mr.  Carter  to  call  the 
media  together  for  another  pronounce- 
ment on  the  Iranian  crisis. 


THE     WEEKLY,      PRE-PEIMARY.      CET-TOUGH-ON- 
IRAN    NEWS    CONFERENCE 

In  5  days  Pennsylvania  will  hold  Its 
Presidential  primary,  and  once  again, 
as  in  the  Wisconsin  and  Kansas  pri- 
maries, the  President  has  called  a  hasty 
news  conference,  just  as  the  polls  show 
he  may  be  in  some  trouble  there.  In  what 
many  feel  has  become  almost  a  weekly 
ritual.  Mr.  Carter,  caught  in  his  rose 
garden  strategy,  let  it  be  known  he  plans 
tough  new  sanctions  against  Iran:  and 
that  he  would  call  a  news  conference 
today,  or  in  the  next  few  days  to  tell 
the  voters  all  about  them. 

For  5  months,  while  we  waited  on 
Jimmy  Carter  to  devise  a  cohesive  for- 
eign policy  on  Iran,  the  United  States 
has  reacted  to  the  takeover  of  the  Em- 
bassy with  heavily  symbolic  actions.  And 
just  before  every  primary  or  caucus  of 
importance.  Mr.  Carter  has  announced 
a  new  "breakthrough."  or  a  "significant 
step"  that  was  about  to  occur,  or  an- 
other symbolic  sign  of  American  dis- 
pleasure. 

It  is  time  the  President  abandoned 
this  unworthy  game.  It  may  be  helpful 
to  him  to  use  a  crisis  which  his  disas- 
trous foreign  policy  contributed  to,  but 
his  preprimary  rhetoric  filled  with  sym- 
bolism serves  only  to  freeze  out  the  vital 
domestic  issues  from  the  public  debate. 
Galloping  inflation  and  rising  unem- 
ployment are  kept  out  of  the  decision- 
making process  the  primary  voters  are 
facing.  The  Iranian  crisis  clouds  their 
judgment  of  the  issues  even  though  no 
progress  and  no  new  developments  can 
be  legitimately  reported. 

TT.S.    LONG-TERM    INTEREST 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  or  anyone 
else  does  not  know  for  certain,  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  might,  if 
there  is  anything  more  that  can  be  done 
to  Iran  without  endangering  U.S.  long- 
term  interests.  We  do  not  have  the  CIA 
or  JCS  projections  on  the  effects  of  mil- 
itary actions  that  some  say  may  be  ef- 
fective and  others  dangerous,  such  as 
a  naval  blockade  or  by  the  mining  of 
their  harbors.  But  we  did  believe  the 
economic  embargo  would  be  a  strong, 
effective  step  to  bring  gradually  increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  Gov3rnment  of  Iran. 
It  was  a  positive  and  useful  step — our 
first  effective  action,  and  as  our  trade 
with  Iran  declined  over  the  last  5  months 
to  almost  nothing  we  began  to  see  an 
effect. 

As  the  machinery  of  both  the  oil  in- 
dustry and  the  Government  began  to  run 
out  of  spare  parts,  as  the  military's  ca- 
pability became  increasingly  uncertain 
even  as  tensions  on  Iran's  borders  be- 
came more  hazardous  to  Tehran,  and  as 
long  lines  began  to  form  in  Tehran  for 
the  basic  necessities,  the  effectiveness  of 
economic  sanctions  began  to  be  felt  by 
Khomeini  and  liis  ruling  group.  When 
President  Carter  finally  broke  relations 
with  Iran,  it  was  a  step  heavy  with  sym- 
bolism— but  the  real  incentive  based  on 
the  economic  facts  of  life  were  already 
beginning  to  tell.  But  with  Mr.  Carter 
facing  a  strong  challenge  in  Pennsyl- 
vania next  week  as  well  as  the  one  in 
Iran,  we  now  hear  that  our  economic 
sanctions  were  not  enough.  After  10  days 
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we  learn  they  can  be  tightened  up  even 
more.  Suddenly  we  find  that  more  meas- 
ures, short  of  the  military  options  like  a 
naval  quarantine,  are  also  available  to 
this  administration  after  all. 

TIME  FOR  ACTION  IS  NOW 

Well  there  are  a  lot  more  primaries 
down  the  road,  but  this  time,  if  there  are 
more  effective  actions  we  can  take,  then 
let  us  go  ahead  and  impose  them  and  cut 
the  symbolic  rhetoric.  Already  trade,  im- 
ports, travel,  and  financial  transactions 
are  down  to  nothing.  Let  us  impose  the 
toughest,  strictest,  most  complete  eco- 
nomic embargo  we  can.  I  agree.  But  the 
United  States  and  its  hostages  should  not 
have  to  wait  any  longer.  We  said  we 
would  do  it — and  we  have  been  doing  it. 
Let  us  no;  leave  anything  out  this  time, 
for  later  political  use.  Symbolism  has  not 
helped  our  cause  so  far.  and  it  has  pre- 
vented the  voters  from  considering  the 
desperate  domestic  issues  Mr.  Carter 
hopes  to  avoid.  Let  us  cut  the  preprimary 
news  conferences  until  we  have  some- 
thing to  show  for  them. 


TAIWAN'S    FUTURE    AND    THE    IN- 
TERNATIONAL MONETARY  FUND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
ver>'  important  day  for  the  economic  fu- 
ture of  our  longtime  friend  and  ally — 
the  Republic  of  China  in  Taiwan.  At  10 
a.m.  this  morning  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  met  to  decide  Taiwan's 
future  role  in  that  organization,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  final  vote  will  not  sur- 
prise anyone.  Taiwan  will  once  again  be 
brushed  aside  in  deference  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  being  .seated  at 
IMP,  It  would  appear  that  Taiwan  has 
not  any  friends  left  at  all  in  this  coun- 
ty- if  the  actions  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration are  any  indication. 

Last  year  when  the  Congress  passed 
S.  245.  the  Taiwan  enabling  legislation, 
section    4(d)    of    that    measure   stated: 

Nothing  in  this  act  may  be  construed  as  a 
basis  for  supporting  the  exclusion  or  ex- 
pulsion of  Taiwan  from  continued  member- 
ship in  any  international  financial  situa- 
tion. .  .  . 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  the  legislative  intent  of  that  sec- 
tion is  crystal  clear  and  that  even  the 
Carter  administration,  despite  other  for- 
eign policy  misunderstandings,  should 
have  no  trouble  comprehending  Con- 
gress' intent.  However,  the  administra- 
tion paid  no  attention  to  this  congres- 
sional mandate  and  took  an  opposing 
position. 

Mr.  President,  the  Republic  of  China 
has  been  a  longtime  friend  and  eco- 
nomic partner  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  totally  unacceptable  that  we  turn  our 
backs  and  permit  that  country  to  be  un- 
seated at  the  IMF.  It  is  true  that  the 
Republic  of  China  was  restituted  470.000 
ounces  of  gold  that  some  had  thought 
would  go  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  but  that  mere  symbolic  gesture 
IS  not  enough.  Our  IMF  directors  must 
work  to  insure  that  Taiwan  remain  a 
member  of  the  IMF— World  Bank  system 
and  that  they  be  permitted  to  participate 
as  they  have  in  the  past.  If  our  own  IMF 
directors  do  not  do  all  in  their  power  to 


effect  the  only  just  and  honorable  solu- 
tion it  can  be  viewed  as  nothing  less 
than  a  snub  to  the  Congress. 

I  wish  that  this  was  the  administra- 
tion's only  shortcoming  with  regards  to 
Taiwan  but  that  is  unfortunately  not 
the  case.  This  administration  has  not 
once  made  a  decision  favorable  to  our 
good  friends  and  allies.  Political  expedi- 
ency has  been  the  hallmark  of  our  for- 
eign policy  for  the  last  3 "2  years  and 
I  fear  that  we  are  finally  feeling  the 
effects  of  such  a  policy. 

Mr.  President.  Taiwan  has  always 
been  a  region  of  hope  and  stability  in 
a  geopolitical  area  of  volatility.  Ameri- 
can and  Taiwanese  cooperation  have 
blended  to  produce  a  socif^ty  of  techno- 
logical and  economic  modernization  that 
has  in  the  final  analysis  been  beneficial 
to  both  parties  as  well  as  other  develop- 
ing Asian  nations.  I  am  confident  that 
such  progress  and  modernization  will 
continue  if  Taiwan  is  permitted  to  re- 
main the  essential  ingredient  it  has  al- 
ways been  in  the  economic  activity  of 
the  Asian  nations. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  will  only 
say  that  I  hope  the  American  represent- 
atives at  the  IMF  see  the  necessity  to 
continue  a  policy  of  inclusion  of  Taiwan 
in  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions. I  hope  that  my  feelings  are  ex- 
pressed in  today's  IMF  vote  and  in  fu- 
ture policy  considerations  when  dealing 
with  Taiwan.  I  would  like  to  say  that  if 
my  worst  fears  are  confirmed  and  the 
IMF  votes  to  seat  the  People's  Repubhc 
of  China  it  will  be  my  intention  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  to  offer  legislation 
which  would  m  effect  cut  off  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  IMF  until  such  time 
as  a  compromise  can  be  reached  on  the 
Taiwan  question. 


SPINAL  CORD  REGENERATION  RE- 
SEARCH ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  I  introduced  S.  2098.  the 
Spinal  Cord  Regeneration  Research  Act 
of  1979.  That  bill  would  mandate  the 
expenditure  of  $16  million  of  the  funds 
appropriated  to  the  National  Institute 
for  Neurological.  Communicative  Disor- 
ders and  Stroke  in  fiscal  1981  for  re- 
search into  spinal  cord  regeneration  as 
a  cure  for  spinal  cord  injury  related 
paralysis. 

An  article  by  'Victor  Cohn  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  16.  1980  Washington 
Post  reports  an  extremely  significant 
breakthrough  by  two  Army  .scientists  in 
the  treatment  of  spinal  cord  injury 
cau.sed  paralysis.  This  important  new- 
finding  puts  us  much  closer  to  develop- 
ing a  cure  for  this  crippling  disorder. 
This  new  breakthrough  came  about  in 
spite  of  the  meager  support  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  provided  for  this 
kind  of  research.  A  maior  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  .spinal  cord 
regeneration  research  would  hasten  the 
day  when  the  nearly  500.000  Americans 
who  suffer  from  spinal  cord  injury  re- 
lated paralvsis  can  once  agam  become 
fully  functioning  and  productive  mem- 
oers  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  article 


from  the  Washington  Post,  dated 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1980.  entitled  "In- 
jections Enable  Paralyzed  Animals  To 
Walk  Again." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo. 
as  follows: 

Injections   Enable    Paraltzed    Animals   To 

Walk  Again 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Two  Army  scientists  have  enabled  animals 
paralyzed  by  spinal-cord  injuries  to  walk  by 
Injecting  tbem   with  a  drug. 

If  their  revolutionary  treatment  continues 
to  prove  effective  in  aiiimal  and  then  human 
trials,  it  could  offer  the  first  real  hope  to 
the  thousands  of  humans  paralyzed  every 
year  In  auto  crashes  and  other  accidents. 

The  feat,  a  series  of  discoveries  based  on 
new  knowledge  of  the  brain  and  brain  chem- 
icals, was  performed  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Institute  of  Research  here  Walter  Reed 
Drs  Alan  Faden  and  John  Holaday  are  to 
report  on  it  today  before  the  Federation  of 
American  Societies  for  Experimental  Biology, 
meeting  in  Anaheim,  Calif. 

In  their  research.  Faden  and  Holaday  first 
created  paralyzing  spinal-cord  Injuries  In 
anesthetized  cats. 

After  waiting  45  minutes,  to  simulate  the 
probable  situation  In  treating  human  in- 
Jury,  they  injected  the  cats  with  naloxone, 
a  drug  widely  used  to  counter  heroin  and 
morphine  overdoses. 

Within  24  hours,  most  of  the  cats  could 
w.ilk  again — some  of  them  normally,  others 
with  some  spasticity  or  Jerkiness. 

Of  the  first  six  cats  injected,  all  could  walk 
by  the  time  they  were  sacrificed  after  24 
hours.  Of  nine  cats  injected  later,  three 
walked  normally,  four  walked  in  a  mildly 
Jerky  fashion,  and  two  died,  which  is  not 
uncommon  after  spinal-cord  injury. 

All  the  cats  were  sacrificed,  after  three 
weeks  at  lonpest,  so  the  scientists  could  study 
the  drug's  action. 

"It  Is  unlikely  that  there  would  be  any 
reversal  of  the  healing  after  three  weeks." 
Holaday  said  yesterday.  "If  anything,  there 
probably  would  be  furCher  Improvement!" 

How  soon  might  the  drug  be  tried  in  hu- 
mans, if  the  animal  work  continues  to  go 
well?  "I  don't  think  this  will  happen  this 
year."  was  all  Holaday  would  say 

"We  want  to  be  cautious  and  proceed 
slowly.  We  will  keep  some  animals  alive  for 
long  periods  to  observe  long-term  effects. 
We  want  to  niake  sure  we  know  what  we're 
doing." 

The  doctors  also  say  that  no  drug  can  help 
prevent  spinal-cord  Inlury  unless  it  Is  given 
quickly,  before  cells  die. 

Doctors  in  some  hospitals  arc  trying  to  use 
cortisone-like  drugs  to  prevent  permanent 
spinal -cord  damage,  but  no  striking  results 
have  been  reported. 

Faden  is  a  neurologist  and  a  major  in  the 
Army  Medical  Corps  Holaday  is  a  civilian 
pharmacologict.  or  specialist  in  drug  effects, 
and  a  former  Army  Medical  Corps  captain 
They  were  aided  by  Tom  Jacobs  and  Dr 
Donald  Rigamonti. 

Their  work  started  not  with  spinal-cord 
damage  but  with  study  of  the  common  phys- 
iological problem  called  shock,  a  train  of 
events  that  can  cause  death  in  injured  per- 
sons. 

In  recent  years,  scientists  have  been  mak- 
ing one  discovery  after  another  about  a 
new-found  class  of  brain  chemicals  called 
endorphins.  TTiey  are  often  called  "the 
brain's  own  opiates  '  because  of  their  role  in 
relieving  pain. 

In  rats,  dogs  and  cats,  the  Army  scientists 
believe  they  have  shown  that  endorphins,  far 
from  being  always  beneficial,  apparently 
play  a  role  in  causing  shock  They  do  this. 
it  seems,  by  helping  produce  at  severe  drop 
in  blood  pressure. 
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By  giving  bacterial  toxins  or  causing  spi- 
nal-cord injuries  or  causing  blood  loss. 
Holaday  and  Fader  repeatedly  induced  shock 
and  low  blood  pressure  in  their  animals. 


Mr.  President,  we  in  Alabama  are 
proud  of  Joe  Bruno.  Not  only  for  what 
he  has  achieved  in  the  business  world. 


If  a  person  is  willing  to  work  for  something, 
willing  to  persevere  long  enough,  then  he  can 
make  it. 

"But  I  don't  think  it  ran  he  done  in  everv 
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The  error  of  that  philosophy  is  that  it 
is  inherently  dedicated  to  revolution.  It 
tries  to  second-guess  the  direction  of  the 


since  Jan.  1  to  an  annual  rate  of  thousands. 
The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador, 
a  politicized  priest  whose  sentiments,  how- 
ever murkily  couched,  by  and  large  leaned 


lionallzation  of  the  export  trade  has  led  to 
a  costly  slowdown  in  shipments  abroad  of 
coffee,  one  of  the  country's  chief  sources  of 
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By  giving  bacterial  toxins  or  causing  spi- 
nal-cord injuries  or  causing  blood  loss. 
Holaday  smd  Fader  repeatedly  induced  shock 
and  low  blood  pressure  in  their  animals 

Then  they  used  naloxone — a  known  an- 
tagonist or  counter  to  the  endorphins,  as 
well  as  to  morphine  and  heroin — to  restore 
blood  pressure  and  relieve  the  shock,  dra- 
matically saving  the  animals'  lives. 

That  work  then  led  the  Army  scientists  to 
test  naloxone  on  spinal-cord  injury,  where 
there  is  so  severe  a  decrease  in  blood  flow 
that  it  kills  cells. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Walter  Reed  sci- 
entists, doctors  at  several  medical  centers 
have  begun  a  trial  of  naloxone  in  humans  In 
shock. 


JOE  BRUNO 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  stories  from  time  to  time 
about  what  has  been  popularly  termed 
"The  American  Dream. "  For  the  most 
part,  those  stones  revolve  around  folks 
whose  hard  work  and  perseverance — 
often  in  the  face  of  seemingly  insur- 
mountable odds — has  brought  them  suc- 
cess unexpected  in  their  field  of  en- 
deavor. These  are  men  and  women  whom 
we  can  all  look  up  to  and  admire.  For 
they  literally  are  Uvmg  proof  that  the 
American  free  enterprise  system  works. 

Joe  Bruno,  a  businessman  from  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  is  such  an  individual.  He 
typifies  that  kind  of  person  that  has 
made  the  American  business  community 
what  it  is  today.  And,  I  am  proud  to  say. 
on  May  16  in  Detroit.  Joe  Bruno  will  re- 
ceive the  recognition  he  so  richly  de- 
serves. On  that  day.  Dr.  Norman  Vincent 
Peale  will  present  him  with  the  coveted 
Horatio  Alger  Award,  which  is  given  to 
people  who  best  represent  the  American 
success  story. 

If  there  ever  was  an  American  success 
story,  gentlemen,  it  is  Joe  Bruno.  He  is 
proof  positive  that  if  an  individual  is 
willing  to  pursue  a  d/eam  with  vigor  and 
personal  initiative,  he  can  succeed.  Joe 
Bruno  set  his  sights  high.  Yet  despite 
cruel  economic  circumstances  and  stiCf 
competition.  Joe  Bruno  realized  his 
dream.  To  quote  Birmingham's  distin- 
guished morning  newspaper.  The  Post- 
Herald,  Joe  Bruno  has  shown  us  all  that 
the  American  dream  is  no  myth. 

In  capsule  form,  let  me  summarize  the 
impressive  business  career  of  Joe  Bnono. 
He  is  the  son  of  an  Italian  immigrant 
who  toiled  long  and  hard  in  the  steel 
mills  of  Alabama.  In  1932  he  started  his 
first  store  with  a  vision  that  may  have 
seemed  hopeless  in  a  nation  in  the  throes 
of  the  Great  Depression. 

It  was  a  family  store — a  "mom  and 
pop"  grocery  store— that  began  with  a 
$600  investment.  That  investment,  Mr, 
President,  has  been  parlayed  into  51  food 
stores — under  the  banner  of  either  Bru- 
no's or  Food  World— and  56  drugstores. 
The  company's  estimated  assets  are 
about  $60  million:  net  sales  are  placed 
at  $50&  million. 

On  April  4.  1980,  Mr.  Thomas  Hargrove 
of  the  Post-Herald  detailed  Joe  Bruno's 
accomplishments  in  an  article  headlined 
"To  succeed,  you  have  to  take  chances," 
Now  whereas  I  could  offer  my  colleagues 
here  today  superlative  after  superlative 
to  describe  the  business  career  of  Joe 
Bruno,  I  believe  his  words — as  written  in 
the  Post-Herald— speak  for  themselves. 


Mr.  President,  we  in  Alabama  are 
proud  of  Joe  Bruno.  Not  only  for  what 
he  has  achieved  in  the  business  world, 
but  also  for  what  he  represents.  He  is  the 
first  Alabamian  ever  to  receive  the  pres- 
tigious Horatio  Alger  Award.  So  when 
Joe  Bruno  says.  "If  a  person  is  willmg 
to  work  for  something,  willing  to  perse- 
vere long  enough,  then  he  can  make  it," 
I  think  it  behooves  all  of  us  to  take  note. 
Because  Joe  Bruno  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no  objec- 
tions, I  would  like  to  enter  the  following 
article  into  the  Record  so  all  of  my  col- 
leagues can  share  Joe  Brimos  experience 
with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald  dated 
Friday,  April  4,  1980,  entitled  "To  Suc- 
ceed, You  Have  to  Take  Chances,"  so  all 
of  my  colleagues  can  share  Joe  Bruno's 
experience  with  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

To   Succeed.    You    Have   To   Take   Chances 
( By  Thomas  Hargrove ) 

Joe  Bruno  is  part  of  the  American  dream. 

Son  of  an  Italian  immigrant,  Bruno  rose 
from  operating  a  single  "ma  and  pa"  grocery 
store  during  the  Depression  to  become  a 
millionaire  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Alabama's  largest  food  and  drug  retailer. 

"Look  at  that  store,"  the  67-year-oId  busi- 
nesman  said  while  proudly  showing  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  inside  of  his  first  store.  "It  was 
only  20  by  40  feet.  Now  we  have  beef  coolers 
that  are  larger  than  that." 

"I  started  in  the  Depression.  It  was  1932 
when  I  started  a  store,  which  was  a  family 
store  with  a  $600  family  Investment.  I  saw 
what  I  wanted  to  do  even  when  I  had  only 
one  store. 

"I  knew  that  I  wanted  to  run  a  chain  of 
stores.  I  had  that  type  of  dream  and  vision." 

The  chain  has  51  food  stores — both  Bruno's 
and  Food  World  discount  stores — and  56 
drugstores.  The  company's  assets  are  esti- 
mated at  $60  million  and  net  sales  are 
$500  million. 

But  his  first  week  of  operation  In  1932  only 
gathered  $75  gross  receipts. 

"During  the  Depression,  so  many  people 
jumped  out  of  windows  or  Just  gave  up.  But 
I  had  nothing  to  start  with,  so  I  had  a 
lot  to  look  forward  to.  That's  the  difference — 
nothing  to  lose  and  a  lot  to  look  forward  to." 

Bruno  will  go  to  Detroit  on  May  16  to  re- 
ceive the  Horatio  Alger  Award,  which  will  be 
presented  by  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  the 
New  York  minister  who  wrote  "The  Power 
of  Positive  Thinkine" 

The  award  has  been  given  to  American 
success  stories  such  as  Dwlght  Eisenhower. 
J.  C.  Penney,  Bernard  Baruch,  Ronald  Rea- 
gan and  Clare  Boothe  Luce. 

Horatio  Alger  was  a  19th  century  Jour- 
nalist who  wrote  a  series  of  "rags  to  riches" 
stories  promoting  the  American  work  ethic. 
If  he  were  alive  today.  Alger  might  have 
written  about  Bruno. 

"To  succeed,  you  have  to  take  chances." 
Why  $600  in  1932  meant  more  to  me  then 
than  a  $10  million  investment  would  mean 
today.  Six  hundred  dollars  was  my  family's 
total. 

"It  has  worked  out  a  whole  lot  better  than 
I  thought  it  would.  I  never  thought  to  see 
$500  million  in  sales." 

It's  the  kind  of  success  story  that  Bruno 
thinks  should  persuade  critics  of  U.S.  culture 
that  the  American  dream  is  not  a  myth. 

"There  are  so  many  opportunities  today,  if 
you  will  only  look  for  them  And  work  for 
them.  So  many  people  don't  see  the  dream 


If  a  person  Is  willing  to  work  for  something, 
willing  to  persevere  long  enough,  then  he  can 
make  it. 

"But  I  don't  think  it  can  be  done  in  every 
country.  In  this  country  it  can  be  done,  re- 
gardless of  who  you  are. 

"I've  been  to  Russia  and  to  China  and 
throughout  the  world,  and  when  you  come 
back  to  this  country  you  can  see  what  a 
great  difference  it  is.  The  opportunities  are 
here  in  so  many  fields.  It  is  unlimited. 

"And  we  aren't  through  yet  My  dream 
hasn't  been  accomplished  yet  There  is  no 
stopping  it.  I  don't  think  there  should  be 
a  stopping  to  anybody's  dream.  The  more  you 
dream,  the  more  you  want,  the  longer  you 
live  for  it.  II  you  stop  dreaming,  what  is 
there  left?" 

But  the  struggle  need  not  be  easy,  even  If 
victory  for  the  persistent  is  assured.  Bruno 
says. 

It  was  a  struggle  for  the  ma  and  pa 
grocery  store.  He  had  to  compete  with  the 
northern-owned  A&P  stores,  and  sometimes 
with  his  own  ethnic  background. 

Bruno's  father  was  an  Italian  Immigrant 
working  in  the  steel  mills  of  Alabama — a 
place  where  the  melting  pot  was  remarkably 
homogenous  with  whites  of  Anglo-Saxon 
origin  and  segregated  blacks. 

"What  has  happened  to  my  family  here 
could  not  have  happened  in  many  countries. 
But  the  South  is  not  that  easy  on  minority 
groups." 

But  he  overcame  ethnic  prejudice  "by  per- 
severance and  by  showing  other  people  what 
vou  can  do.  I  wouldn't  say  that  it  (his  Ital- 
ian origin)  was  a  real  obstacle,  becatise  I 
wouldn't  let  it  become  one. 

"Sometimes  I  had  to  fight  for  success,  but 
we  all  had  to  do  that  back  then.  If  you  want 
something,  you  fight  for  it." 

Now  that  A&P  is  selling  its  operations  In 
Alabama.  Bruno  can  take  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  he  and  his  company  won  the 
competition  and  outlasted  his  financial  ad- 
versaries. 

That  is  also  part  of  the  American  dream, 
for  Bruno. 

"It  is  the  same  for  expansion  of  our  busi- 
ness as  for  myself.  If  we  don't  expand  and 
continue  dreaming,  what  do  you  do?  You  go 
backwards.  You  can't  Just  stand  still.  It  is  a 
Journey,  a  continuous  Journey." 

Bruno  does  not  look  at  the  future  nega- 
tively. For  him.  reports  of  declining  produc- 
tivity and  threatening  economic  recession  do 
not  bode  the  end  of  American  financial  ad- 
vancement. 

"I  think  these  setbacks  are  Just  tempo- 
rary I  think  we  will  see  a  great  change  In 
our  system.  We've  had  these  little  recessions 
time  and  again.  But  when  we  come  back,  we 
are  always  stronger.  And  we  axe  a  long  ways 
from  going  backward" 

Bruno  has  received  a  brotherhood  award 
from  the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews  and  the  William  Crawford  Gorgas 
Award  for  outstanding  service  to  the  health 
field. 

When  he  receives  the  Horatio  Alger  Award 
later  this  year,  it  will  be  the  first  that  has 
gone  to  an  Alabamian. 


POLICY 


BARRON'S  CRITICIZES  U.S. 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ac- 
celerating bankruptcy  of  U.S.  policy  in 
El  Salvador  is  becoming  more  and  more 
obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  the  daily 
press.  Under  the  doctrine  that  El  Salva- 
dor and  other  Central  American  nations 
are  already  in  "transition."  the  State 
Department  has  chosen  to  speed  up  that 
so-clled  transition  in  the  hone  of 
somehow  guiding  the  ultimate  result  of 
that  transition. 
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The  error  of  that  philosophy  is  that  it 
is  inherently  dedicated  to  revolution.  It 
tries  to  second-guess  the  direction  of  the 
revolution  and  to  end  up.  pragmatically, 
with  the  winner.  It  also  hopes  to  choose 
the  winner  by  supporting  the  less  ex- 
treme radicals  over  the  extreme  radicals. 
Such  a  philosophy  believes  that  revolu- 
tion is  inevitable,  and  that  we  should 
adopt  the  principles  of  revolution.  It 
narrows  our  policy  to  options  that  are 
fundamentally  opposed  to  the  principles 
that  the  United  States  stands  for. 

The  current  issue  of  Barron's  maga- 
zine, in  a  lead  editorial  by  its  distin- 
guished editor,  Robert  Bleiberg,  says  that 
"U.S,  diplomacy  incites  class  warfare  in 
Central  America."  Mr.  Bleiberg  makes 
the  point  that,  instead  oj  promoting  re- 
form of  the  political  and  economic  sys- 
tems in  these  countries,  we  are  pursuing 
totalitarian  revolution. 

Says  Mr,  Bleiberg; 

In  the  name  of  economic  reform  and  hu- 
man rights,  the  State  Department  .seems 
bent  on  destablishing  one  friendly  govern- 
ment after  another  and  losing  the  U.S.  the 
handful  of  friends  it  still  may  have  in  the 
world.  This  is  not  the  pursuit  of  foreign 
policy — its  a  sure  road  to  national  disaster. 
Compromise,  retreat,  and  defeat — that's  what 
we  have  come  to  expect  from  the  wonderful 
folks  who  brought  us  Angola,  Nicaragua, 
Afghanistan,  and  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  he  concludes: 

Let  the  next  Administration's  first  order  of 
business  be  a  thoroughgoing  investigation  of 
the  State  Department.  Fumigate  State — and 
.see  what  crawls  out  of  the  highly  polished 
woodwork. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  editorial  "Reform — or 
Revolution?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beins;  no  obiection.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

"Refobm" — OR  Revolution? 

U.S.     DIPLOMACY     INCITES     CLASS     WARFARES     IN 
CENTRAL    AMERICA 

We're  as  generous  as  the  next  man  (who 
around  here  happens  to  be  a  duly  licensed, 
and  practising,  curmudgeon),  but  we  rarely 
have  a  good  word  to  say  about  a  rival 
publication  Over  the  years,  indeed,  we've 
aimed  our  critical  shafts  at  such  competi- 
tors as  The  New  York  Times.  Business  Week 
and  Newsweek,  over  a  wide  variety  of  issues 
ranging  from  the  effects  of  lowering  the 
capital  gains  tax  to  the  cause  of  private 
enterprise  in  Chile.  Last  week,  however,  we 
realized  we  had  been  scooped — by  none  other 
than  our  friendly  enemies  (and  old  friends) 
at  Forbes.  Specifically,  in  a  cover  story  de- 
picting the  Soviet  Union  and  Uncle"  Sam 
locked  in  a  wrestling  match  for  world 
supremacy,  the  magazine,  with  superb  tim- 
ing, reported:  "We  fiddle  with  Afghanistan 
while  Central  America  burns.  Marxists  are 
building  their  state  in  Nicaragua,  fighting 
In  El  Salvador  and  making  plans  for  Guate- 
mala. Our  policy?  Keep  hoping  for  the  best." 
The  piece — which  we  wish  we  had  run — 
carried  the  grim  headline  "More  Cubas  in 
the  Making." 

Since  that  issue  of  Forbes  hit  the  stands, 
much  has  happened,  notably  in  El  Salvador, 
to  reinforce  its  alarming  thrust.  An  in- 
viting country  of  nearly  five  million  people 
nestled  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  between  Guate- 
mala and  Nicaragua,  a  once-thriving  coffee 
rather  than  banana  republic.  Salvador  of 
late  has  been  Increasingly,  and  bloodily,  in 
the  news.  Political  killings,  which  last  year 
numbered  In  the  hundreds,  have  escalated 


since  Jan.  1  to  an  annual  rate  of  thousands. 
The  Catholic  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador, 
a  politicized  priest  whose  sentiments,  how- 
ever murkily  couched,  by  and  large  leaned 
to  the  left,  two  weeks  ago  was  slain  in  his 
church,  a  brutal  act  performed  by  a  faceless 
assassin  that  swiftly  served  further  to  polar- 
ize and  inflame  the  embattled  land  At  the 
Archbishop's  funeral  services,  explosions  and 
gunfire,  sources  unknown,  erupted,  leaving 
more  than  a  score  of  mourners  dead  in  the 
street. 

Just  another  tragedy  in  a  nation  sliding 
toward  civil  war.  one  is  tempted  to  shrug, 
and  turn  away  Not  so  fast.  This  episode  had 
a  curious  and  shocking  aftermath  which 
should  jolt  everyone  who  is  concerned  about 
our  own  counti-y's  future,  if  any.  in  that 
troubled  (>;iri  oi  i  he  world.  Nobody  knows 
who  perpetrated  the  crimes.  Yet  that  didn't 
prevent  Robert  E.  White,  newly  named  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador,  from  making 
public  accusations.  According  to  a  dispatch 
in  last  Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
Ambassador,  in  a  speech  before  the  San 
Salvador  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
accused  ihe  businessmen  of  financing  "hit 
squads"  to  eliminate  their  political  op- 
poiieiils 

Still  worse,  in  a  rush  to  Judgment  rem- 
iniscent of  that  prime-time  newscaster  who 
reported  that  'right-wing  extremists  have 
Just  killed  the  President  in  Dallas,"  Am- 
bassador White  offered  his  stunned  listeners 
a  "working  hypothesis"  that  they  ve^e  re- 
sponsible for  the  Archbishop's  muiUar.  "We 
know  the  US.  was  trying  to  find  someone 
to  blame  for  the  violence,"  cried  one  local 
businessman,  "but  in  our  worst  nightmare, 
we  never  thought  it  would  point  at  us." 
Bitterly  added  a  coffee  grower:  "We  thought 
the  U.S.  would  defend  free  enterprise.  Now 
we  are  made  to  fear  the  Yankees  as  much  as 
the  Communists — maybe  more."  At  week's 
end.  Ambassador  White  was  called  back  to 
Washington    for    "consultations." 

There's  much  to  consult  about.  Accord- 
ing to  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R..  NO.  who 
vainly  sought  to  dissuade  his  colleagues  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  from  ap- 
proving the  career  diplomat's  appointment, 
the  U.S.  for  nearly  two  decades  has  been 
meddling  in  Salvadorean  affairs.  Such  inter- 
vention, the  lawmaker  added,  has  invaria- 
bly tried  to  push  the  country  to  the  left. 
Since  last  autumn,  when  a  Junta  compris- 
ing both  military  and  civilians,  at  U.S.  in- 
stigation and  with  open  U.S.  connivance, 
toppled  the  government,  the  meddling  has 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  At  the  prodding  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Junta  has  moved 
to  nationalize  the  banks,  including  US- 
owned  branches,  as  well  as  the  export  trade. 
After  suspending  civil  liberties,  it  issued  a 
decree  which  expropriates  landowners,  and 
parcels  out  their  holdings  to  peasant  co- 
operatives. (In  a  country  where  the  rate  of 
inflation  currently  exceeds  20  percent  per 
annum,  compensation  for  the  seized  property 
was  granted  in  the  form  of  30-year.  9  per- 
cent government  bonds.)  Only  such  "re- 
forms." their  proponents  argue,  can  fairly 
redistribute  the  wealth  and  provide  a  better 
life  for  all. 

However  well-intended — there's  room  for 
doubt  on  this  score — policies  of  this  >:ind 
have  rarely  achieved  their  goals  at  any  iime 
in  human  history,  anywhere  on  earth.  El 
Salvador  is  proving  no  exception.  Despite 
all  the  propaganda  to  the  contrary.  El  Salva- 
dor used  to  be  a  prosperous  country,  with 
vigorous  economic  growth,  a  distnbutio.T  of 
the  national  income  far  more  equitable  than 
in  many  of  its  Latin  American  neighbors  and 
:i  relatively  favorable  state  of  public  he.ilth 
and  standard  of  living  Not  any  more.  Thanks 
to  largely  U.S. -inspired  pressures  for  "re- 
form. "  foreign  investment  has  all  bu:  ceased 
while  domestic  capital  has  taken  flight.  Na- 


tionalization of  the  export  trade  has  led  to 
a  costly  slowdown  in  shipments  abroad  of 
coffee,  one  of  the  country's  chief  sources  of 
foreign  exchange.  The  seizure  and  break-up 
of  the  large  estates  inevitably  have  triggered 
bloodshed  and  put  the  country's  major  cash 
crops  in  Jeopardy  By  fostering  ioc.alism.  U.S. 
diplomacy  allegedly  is  seeking  to  contain  the 
threat  of  Communism.  What  it  really  is 
doing,  in  El  Salvador  and  elsewhere,  Is  pay- 
ing the  way. 

And  according  to  local  sources  viewed  by 
Sen.  Helms  as  both  reliable  and  moderate. 
Foggy  Bottom  has  been  playing  the  same 
dirty  game  for  nearly  two  decades  In  1962. 
so  the  Senator  told  his  colleagues,  "the  US 
insisted  that  El  Salvador  nationalize  its  cen- 
tral bank,  nationalize  the  Salvadoran  Coffee 
Co..  adopt  a  system  of  price  controls,  ex- 
change controls,  and  high  tariffs,  strengthen 
left-wing  trade  unions,  and  Install  a  burden- 
some 'social  security'  system  .  .  In  1965.  the 
US.  Embassy  insisted  that  the  government 
tolerate  the  Communist  takeover  of  the  uni- 
versity, on  the  grounds  that  it  would  'con- 
tain' the  subversion.  Of  course,  all  it  did  was 
to  give  a  base  to  strengthen  subversion  The 
Embassy  even  invited  some  of  the  Communist 
professors  to  take  seminars  in  the  United 
States."  Most  recently,  at  U.S.  behest,  the 
junta  has  launched  the  aforementioned  so- 
cialist thrusts. 

According  to  the  State  Department,  such 
"reforms"  are  vital  to  the  achievement  of 
highly  desirable  and  badly  needed  social  and 
economic  change.  Observed  Ambassador 
White:  "Discontent  and  violence  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  primarily  the  result  of  years  of 
festering  domestic  political,  economic  and 
social  problems":  he  added  gratuitously  that 
•capitalism  in  El  Salvador  is  an  alliance  be- 
tween large  land  holders,  business  interests 
and  the  army,  designed  to  reap  maximum 
profits,  give  minimum  benefits  and  minimum 
salaries,  prevent  any  kind  of  organization  of 
the  peasantry  or  the  workers,  pay  as  little  as 
possible  in  taxes  and  permit  corruption  that 
was  rampant  In  the  government  .  .  .  "Fidel 
Castro's  propaganda  machine  could  scarcely 
have  Isseud  a  more  clarion  call  to  class  war- 
fare. 

In  fact,  conditions  In  the  country  were 
significantly  different.  As  to  Income  distri- 
bution, statistics  compiled  by  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  disclose  that  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  the  {xipulatlon  received  24  percent  of 
the  national  income,  the  lowest  20  percent 
only  5  7  percent.  The  figures  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  for  all  Latin  American  coun- 
tries (32.7  percent  and  3.7  percent,  top-to- 
bottom).  Regarding  the  concentration  of 
wealth,  the  United  Nations,  which  keeps  an 
index  of  sorts,  views  El  Salvador  as  "mod- 
erate." Numbers  games  aside,  until  recently 
the  wages  of  farm  workers  were  rising  sharp- 
ly, while  real  economic  growth  was  running 
at  a  healthy  4  percent-5  percent  per  year. 

No  longer.  Owing  to  the  US  -soonsored  "re- 
forms." as  well  as  to  the  mounting  threat  of 
terrorism,  supported  and  financed  by  the 
Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua  and  Castro's  Cuba, 
capital  is  fleeing  the  country  and  private  in- 
vestment and  economic  growth  have  ground 
to  a  halt  Nationalization  of  the  coffee  trade — 
EI  Salvador  is  perhaps  the  fifth  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  world — has  done  particular 
harm  First  the  Junta  Imposed  a  freeze  on  all 
sales  of  beans,  a  move  which  led  cash-poor 
exporters  to  suspend  payments  to  producers, 
who  in  turn  couldn't  meet  their  payrolls 
Thus,  during  a  season  when  nearly  everyone 
is  normally  at  work,  nationwide  unemploy- 
ment soared  to  15  percent  After  two  at- 
tempts, the  Junta  has  finallv  Pelded  a  state- 
owned  firm  which,  according  to  those  In  the 
trade  who  must  deal  with  it.  is  unbusiness- 
like. Inefficient  and  generally  fouled  up  Be 
that  as  it  may.  little  or  no  coffee  has  been 
coming  to  market  from  last  year's  produc- 
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a  threat  of  civil  war  to  Mr.  Mugabe? 
What  will  happen  when  the  present 
Rhodesian    officers    are    replaced    grad- 


Another  vision  of  the  future  in  Rhode-  ter  of  an  economic  community  of  "front- 
sia  is  the  State  Department  Andrew  Hnestates"  More  than  10.000  university  grad- 
Young  assessment  printed  in  yesterday's     "^^*  (several  hundred  of  whom  hold  pro- 
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tlon.    while   estimates   of   the   current   crop 
keep  coming  down. 

In  the  recent  expropriation  of  large  land- 
holdings,  "reform"  has  shown  its  naked  total- 
itarian face.  In  advance  of  the  move,  the 
Junta  took  control  of  all  communications 
throughout  the  country  and  temporarily 
suspended  civil  liberties.  Those  forced  off 
their  property  by  the  army,  which  handled 
the  affair  with  military  precision,  were 
stripped  of  personal  possession-s  without  so 
much  as  an  official  receipt.  No  advance  word 
was  given  to  the  nation's  leading  agrono- 
mists, who  were  herded  into  a  hotel  and 
ordered  to  await  the  takeovers.  One  top  offi- 
cial, who  formerly  headed  the  Animal  Sci- 
ence Department  of  the  National  Center  for 
Agricultural  Technology,  resigned  in  disgust 
and  fled  the  country.  "The  plan  that  is  being 
carried  out."  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  (which  sponsored  his 
doctoral  studies),  "is  a  foreign  plan,  per- 
haps prepared  by  specialists  from  interna- 
tional organizations  (who)  couldn't  care 
less  if  the  plan  fails."  The  former  official 
added:  "Please  tell  the  State  Department 
that  .  .  .  the  16  specialists  in  Agrarian  Re- 
form who  have  been  offered  to  our  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would,  undoubtedly,  be  peo- 
ple with  expertise  in  the  failures  of  Chile 
and  Peru  These  people  are  the  least  suited 
for  the  technical  assistance  plan  mentioned 
above  "  "Reform" — or  revolution? 

If  the  latter,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
In  the  name  of  economic  reform  and  human 
rights,  the  State  Department  seems  bent  on 
destabillzin?  one  friendlv  government  after 
another  and  losing  the  US  the  handful  of 
friends  it  still  may  have  in  the  world  This  Is 
not  the  pursuit  of  foreign  policy — It's  a  sure 
road  to  national  disaster.  Compromise,  re- 
treat and  defeat— that's  what  we  have  come 
to  expect  from  the  wonderful  folks  who 
brought  us  Angola.  Nicaragua,  Afghanistan 
and  Iran  If  we  are  spared  another  four 
years  of  Jimmy  Carter,  let  the  next  Admin- 
'stratlon's  first  order  of  business  be  a  thor- 
oughgoing investigation  of  the  State  De- 
partment Fumigate  State— and  see  what 
crawls  out  of  the  highly  polished  woodwork 


YOUTH  CAREER  INTERN  PROGRAM 
ACT 

Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr  President.  I  am 
plea,sed  to  add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S  2286.  the  Youth  Career  Intern  Pro- 
gram Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide 
Federal  funding  for  a  replication  of  a 
program  that  works:  the  Opportimities 
Industrialization  Center's  career  intern 
project.  The  career  intern  project  is  an 
alternative  high  school  and  job  skills  de- 
velopment program  for  16  to  21  year  olds 
who  are  seriously  thinking  of  dropping 
out  of  school  or  have  already  done  so. 
The  alternative  school  program  enables 
these  young  people  to  complete  high 
school,  improve  basic  skills,  such  as 
readmg  and  mathematics,  plan  for  a 
career  and  acquire  occupational  experi- 
ence In  addition,  personal  counseling  is 
provided  to  insure  that  the  participants 
are  securely  along  their  way  to  meaning- 
ful, stable  careers. 

The  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  has  had  terrific  experience  with 
the  career  intern  project  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Labor  Department  and  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  have  each  expressed 
approval  for  the  program  and  agreed  to 
establish  similar  programs  in  other  cities. 
The  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center  of  Rhode  Island  has  been  very 


successful   with  a  similar   program   for 
young  high  school  drop-outs. 

S.  2286  allocates  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  $150  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
CETA  prime  sponsors  to  be  used  to  estab- 
lish programs  based  on  the  OIC  model.  In 
my  view,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  wise  use 
of  Federal  dollars  during  this  period 
when  we  are  struggling  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  Each 
youngster  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
participate  in  this  program  will  acquire 
the  skills,  experience,  and  education  nec- 
essary to  compete  in  the  labor  market. 
Skills,  experience,  and  education  keep 
people  employed  in  good  jobs  and  off  the 
welfare  and  unemployment  lines.  Tax 
revenues  invested  in  programs  which 
truly  help  educate  and  train  our  young 
people  are  wise  and  profitable  invest- 
ments. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
our  efforts  to  promote  successful  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  by  joininc 
as  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 


on  this  matter  to  assure  the  millions  of 
Americans,  who  depend  on  social  security 
benefits,  that  they  will  receive  the  full 
cost  of  living  adjustment  in  June. 


AUTOMATIC  COST-OF-LIVING  IN- 
CREASE IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  82.  a  resolution  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
this  year's  automatic  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  social  security  benefits  should 
be  allowed  to  occur  as  scheduled  on  June 
1,  1980. 

The  purpose  for  this  resolution  is 
clear:  we  want  to  assure  the  35  million 
Americans  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits that  they  will  receive  the  full  13  per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  on  June  1, 
1980,  as  now  scheduled  in  the  law. 

Some  have  suggested  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  which  measures  price 
changes  of  goods  and  services,  overesti- 
mates the  true  rate  of  inflation.  There- 
fore, social  security  recipients  whose 
benefits  are  adjusted  annually  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  are  overcompen- 
sated  for  inflation.  Proposals  have  been 
made  to  revise  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex or  adjust  benefits  for  only  a  portion 
of  the  increase.  In  either  case,  the  likely 
result  Would  be  reduced  benefits.  I  am 
opposed  to  these  proposals. 

To  balance  the  budget  by  significantly 
reducing  retirees'  benefits  will  place  too 
great  a  burden  on  those  who  are  least 
able  to  adjust  to  inflation:  that  is.  older 
persons  living  on  fixed  incomes.  While 
prices  rose  an  average  of  13.3  percent 
last  year,  prices  of  items  which  dominate 
the  budgets  of  most  older  persons — food, 
fuel,  housing,  and  medical  care — ro^e 
nearly  18  percent.  Inflation  is  especially 
onerous  to  persons  with  fixed  incomes. 
Reducing  or  adjusting  inflation  protec- 
tion they  now  enjoy  will  make  it  even 
more  difficult  for  retirees  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  Retired  per- 
sons are  already  biting  the  bullet — we 
just  cannot  ask  them  to  bite  the  bullet 
any  harder. 

As  a  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  so- 
cial security  program.  I  am  pleased  to 
add  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
resolution.  The  Senate  should  act  quickly 


WILL  MUGABE  BE  ZIMBABWE'S 
CASTRO? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
United  States  has  sent  a  delegation  t.o 
attend  the  independence  celebrations  in 
Rhodesia  headed  by  former  Ambassa- 
dors Averell  Harriman  and  Andrew 
Young.  And  the  press  has  been  full  of 
laudatory  statements  by  American  dip- 
lomats and  journalists  about  the  mod- 
erate rhetoric  and  actions  of  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Mugabe,  Marxist  Prime  Minister  of 
Rhodesia-turned-Zimbabwe. 

Will  the  optimistic  assessments  about 
Mr.  Mugabe  be  borne  out  by  subse- 
quent developments?  I  hope  so.  both  for 
the  sake  of  the  long-suffering  peoples 
of  Rhodesia,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
U.S.  State  Department  which  played 
such  a  crucial  role  in  undermining  the 
government  of  former  Prime  Minister 
Muzorewa.  and  advancing  the  cause  of 
Zimbabwe's  Marxist  Prime  Minister. 

I  do  not  know  for  sure  what  sort  of 
ruler  Mr.  Mugabe  will  ultimately  turn 
out  to  be.  I  do  not  think  anybody  knows 
for  sure.  But  I  do  know  this:  Today  Mr. 
Mugabe  is  in  an  extremely  weak  and 
vulnerable  position.  Mr.  Nkomo  deeply 
distrusts  Mr.  Mugabe,  and  has  there- 
fore kept  thousands  of  his  soldiers  un- 
der arms  in  neighboring  Zambia.  He 
maintains  the  capability  to  move  mili- 
tarily against  Mr.  Mugabe.  The  former 
Rhodesian  security  forces  under  Gen- 
eral Walls  are  also  still  in  a  position 
to  move  against  Mr.  Mugabe  if  he  at- 
tempts to  violate  the  constitution.  The 
South  Africans  would  almost  certainly 
consider  action  if  Mr.  Mugabe  were  to 
make  a  premature  grab  for  total  power. 

So  today,  Mr.  Mugabe  is  a  very  vul- 
nerable politician.  He  must  play  by  the 
rules.  Besides,  he  badly  wants  large 
amounts  of  American  and  European 
foreign  aid. 

However,  if  Mr.  Mugabe  attempted  to 
seek  foreign  aid  from  the  Soviets  he 
v.ould  run  two  dangers: 

First.  The  Soviet  Union  would  un- 
doubtedly insist  their  main  Rhodesian 
protege.  Joshua  Nkomo,  be  given  a 
greater  share  of  power. 

Second.  Any  attempt  to  form  close 
links  with  the  Soviets  now  would  risk 
a  violent  reaction  against  his  vulner- 
able new  regime  by  the  Rhodesian  se- 
curitv  forces  of  General  Walls  aided  by 
the  South  Africans. 

So  if  today  Mr.  Mugabe  prefers  to 
deal  with  the  West,  let  us  not  assume 
necessarily  that  Mr.  Mugabe  has  be- 
latedly fallen  out  of  love  with  Marxism 
and  in  love  with  the  system  and  beliefs 
of  the  West  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  sheer  power  realities  of  the 
situation  strongly  dictate  Mr.  Mugabe's 
present  moderate  policies  and  rhetoric. 
To  do  otherwise  at  this  time  would  be 
the  act  of  a  fool — and  whatever  Mr. 
Mugabe  is.  he  is  no  fool. 

The  real  question  is  this:  What  will 
Mr.  Mugabe  do  when  and  if  Mr.  Nkomo 
has  been  disarmed — and  no  longer  poses 
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a  threat  of  civil  war  to  Mr.  Mugabe? 
What  will  happen  when  the  present 
Rhodesian  officers  are  replaced  grad- 
ually with  Mr.  Mugabe's  men?  What  will 
happen  when  the  hundreds  of  Commu- 
nist-style police  already  trained  for  Mr. 
Mugabe  in  Eastern  Europe  are  moved 
into  the  present  Rhodesian  trained  po- 
lice force,  and  the  present  senior  police 
officials  are  retired?  What  will  happen 
when  Bishop  Muzorewa  s  powerful  ir- 
regular forces  are  disarmed  and  dis- 
banded and  many  key  senior  civil  serv- 
ants are  replaced  with  Mr.  Mugabe's 
men?  In  short,  what  will  happen  when 
the  power  balance  has  shifted  in 
Rhodesia? 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  see  the 
course  that  Mr.  Mugabe  intends  to  take 
by  his  actions.  And  it  will  be  these  fu- 
ture actions — not  his  present  rhetoric — 
that  will  be  decisive. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  be  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  democracy  and  free- 
dom in  Zimbabwe? 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  State 
Department  is  just  as  wrong  about  Mr. 
Mugabe  as  it  was  about  Fidel  Castro 
when  he  first  came  to  power  some  years 
ago.  Senators  will  remember  that  for 
many  months  after  Castro's  coming  to 
power,  many  journalists  faithfully  re- 
ported every  indication,  smali  and  large, 
that  Fidel  Castro  might  be  moderate  and 
democratic.  Senators  will  recall  reading 
during  the  early,  vulnerable  months  of 
Fidel  Castro's  regime  a  virtual  stream  of 
soothing  statements  from  the  dictator 
about  wishing  to  maintain  friendship 
with  the  United  States.  But  during  these 
months,  he  was  busy  behind  the  scenes, 
carefully  consolidating  his  power — slow- 
ly, quietly  at  first,  forcing  moderates  out 
of  his  cabinet,  later  seizing  private  prop- 
erty, and  ultimately,  sending  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  'enemies  of  the  peo- 
ple" to  the  firing  squads  Today.  Cuba  is 
a  police  state,  cicsely  linked  to  interna- 
tional Communism.  Thousands  of  po- 
litical prisoners  languish  in  jail. 

If  Castro  had  shown  his  true  colors 
immediately  after  driving  Batista  out  of 
office,  moderate  Cubans  with  the  friendly 
assistance  of  the  United  States  would 
have  driven  him  from  Havana.  Later,  af- 
ter he  had  consolidated  his  rule,  estab- 
lished a  ruthless  secret  police,  destroyed 
the  free  press,  eliminated  all  organized 
opposition  and  invited  Soviet  combat 
forces  to  Cuba,  it  became  impossible  for 
Cubans  to  overthrow  the  dictator — even 
in  the  face  of  the  most  blatant  misrule 
and  the  crippling  of  the  Cuban  living 
standards. 

There  are  many  parallels  between  Mr 
Castro  and  Mr.  Mugabe.  Both  are  deeplv 
committed  and  highly  intelligent  Marx- 
ists. Already  Mr  Mugabe  his  set  up  a 
powerful  Central  Committee  along 
Marxist  lines.  Already  Mr.  Mugabe's 
spokesmen  are  talking  about  seizing  the 
nation's  minerals.  Alreadv  collective 
arms  an  being  planned  for  Rhodesia 
in  tne  immediate  post  election  period. 

Today,  we  have  two  accounts  suggest- 
ing what  the  future  mav  bring  One  is 
contained  in  a  report  made  bv  a  mem- 
ber of  my  staff  immediately   after  his 

RhZV'lu    °^^^''''^e  the  elections  in 
Khodesia  this  past  month. 


Another  vision  of  the  future  in  Rhode- 
sia is  the  State  Department  Andrew 
Young  assessment  printed  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  of  these  assessments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  And  we  shall  all  await 
the  verdict  of  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  let  us  hope 
tliat  the  State  Department  assessment 
is  correct,  because  our  policy  officials 
share  a  strong  moral  responsibilty  for 
the  fact  that  tomorrow,  what  was 
Rhodesia  will  be  starting  its  independ- 
ence under  a  Marxist  Prime  Minister 
and  a  new  name.  If  Rhodesia,  the  new 
Zimbabwe,  follows  the  familiar  pattern 
of  one  man.  one  vote,  one  time — and 
freedom  dies — the  Americin  people  may 
ask  the  State  Department  some  painful 
questions. 

ExHiBrr  1 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  16.  1980] 
Rebirth  or  a  Nation 
( By  Andrew  Young) 
At  midnight  tomorrow,  the  continent  of 
Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom  will  give 
birth  to  the  new  nation  of  Zimbabwe.  The 
person  most  responsible  for  this  now-pro- 
claimed victory  for  Democratic  selection  Is 
Robert  Mugabe,  the  man  long  denounced 
and  defaniea  in  Western  quarters  as  "Marx- 
Ist-terrorirt.  stubborn  and  intransigent." 
Now  Prime  Minister-designate  Mugabe  Is 
finally  recognized  as  the  best  hope  for  rea- 
sonable, workable  approaches  to  develop- 
ment that  the  West  needs  to  ensure  a  con- 
tinued flow  of  natural  resources  and  raw 
materials  from  the  abundant  supplies  of 
southern  Africa. 

I  first  heard  Mugabe  praised  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Catholic  Society  for  Racial  Jus- 
tice who  visited  the  US  mission  to  the 
Unltea  Nations  in  early  1977  He  had  been 
imorisonecl  for  nine  years  by  Ian  Smith's 
Rhodesian  regime  and  was  not  nearly  as 
well  known  as  Joshua  Nkomo  or  Bishop 
Abel  Muzorewa.  I  was  frankly  surprised  to 
hear  predictions  that  he  would  emerge  as  the 
dominant  influence  in  a  new  Zimbabwe  and 
ultimately  in  southern  Africa. 

I  was  even  more  surprised — shocked — when 
I  met  him.  for  the  "Marxist-terrorist"  de- 
scription of  our  press  hardly  prepared  me  for 
the  genteel  schoolteacher  who  came  up  to 
me  with  a  glass  of  Fanta — orange  soda — and 
encaged  me  in  quiet  dialogue  at  a  Tanzanian 
cocktail  party  My  subsequent  dealings  with 
Mu?abe  continued  to  contribute  to  the  enig- 
matic impression  that  he  creates  by  refusing 
to  be  put  into  any  particular  mold 

Robert  Mugabe  assumes  leadership  of  an 
independent  Zimbabwe  that  can  determine 
the  course  of  southern  Africa's  destiny.  A 
highly  principled,  extremely  disciplined  and 
scholarly  man.  he  resisted  domination  by  all 
sides  in  his  struggle  for  true  independence 
The  British  could  never  compromise  or  ma- 
nipulate him.  hut  neither  could  any  outside 
African  parties  He  used  Marxist  rhetoric  In 
an  attempt  to  get  Soviet  military  assistance 
but  was  feared  bv  the  Soviets,  who  preferred 
Nkomo.  a  man  who  they  knew  was  no  com- 
munist, but  who  would  "play  the  game." 
Nkomo  successfully  won  Soviet.  British  and 
even  white  Rhodesian  support  simultaneous- 
ly, and  was  respected  by  all  as  a  master  poli- 
tician But  Mugabe  resisted  every  outside 
force  and  won  the  support  of  Zimbabwe's 
people. 

Agricultural  potential  and  mineral  wealth 
give  Zimbabwe  unparalleled  economic  po- 
tential   Inevitably,  It  will  become  the  cen- 


ter of  an  economic  community  of  "front- 
line states."  More  than  10.000  university  grad- 
uates (several  hundred  of  whom  hold  pro- 
fessional degrees),  an  existing  black  middle 
class  that  Includes  several  millionaires,  and 
at  least  30  American-trained  PhD's  who 
fought  with  Mugabe  In  the  war  of  liberation 
give  Zimbabwe  more  assets  than  any  other 
new  African  state  at  the  lime  of  independ- 
ence. 

Zimbabwe,  with  Western  help,  can  emerge 
rapidly  as  a  source  of  stability  and  leadership 
throughout  the  region  An  Isolated  or  Ignored 
Zimbabwe  will  be  an  extremely  difficult  ad- 
versary In  International  forums. 

Mugabe's  present  style,  viewed  as  pragmatic 
and  statesmanlike.  Is  consistent  with  the 
principles  he  has  always  espoused,  but  this 
should  not  be  seen  as  a  "turn  tc  the  West" 
On  matters  of  trade  and  development,  Afri- 
cans have  recently  been  quite  candid  about 
the  West's  superiority  In  technologj'.  food 
production  and  other  aspects  of  development. 
Even  as  Mugabe's  ZANU  (Zimbabwe  African 
National  Union)  forces  waged  war  with  So- 
viet weapons  that  were  obtained  indirectly 
from  Algeria.  Egypt.  Tanzania  and  Nigeria 
through  the  Organization  of  African  Unity 
Liberation  Committee,  they  spoke  of  the  need 
for  a  strong  private  sector. 

Joslah  Tongogaro.  Mugabe's  military  com- 
mander before  he  was  killed  In  an  auto 
accident  just  prior  to  the  Lancaster  settle- 
ment for  Zimbabwe's  Independence,  reflected 
at  length  with  me  during  meetings  in  Tan- 
zania on  the  need  for  training  and  educa- 
tion for  young  men  after  liberation.  He  too 
was  quite  pragmatic  In  his  view  that  Zim- 
babwe's ties  would  be  with  those  who  could 
most  rapidly  assist  In  the  restoration  of  the 
economy — the  nations  of  the  West  that  could, 
if  they  would,  provide  capital,  technology, 
management  skills  and  markets  for  the  abun- 
dant natural  resources  and  human  potential 
of  their  new  nation. 

Land  remains  the  key  element  In  Zim- 
babwe's future.  White  control  50  percent  of 
the  land  though  they  are  less  than  3  percent 
of  the  population  Land  will  be  regarded  as 
communal  property,  as  in  Nigeria  and  in 
traditional  African  society.  In  order  to  plan 
and  determine  its  utilization  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation's  total  citizenry  The  language 
of  revolution  and  cl-.ange  Is  always  heavily 
Marxist-socialist,  but  the  reality  of  change 
is  recognized:  the  generation  of  new  wealth 
and  opportunities  has  been  produced  In  co- 
operation with  the  West  through  the  World 
Bank,  the  Lome  Convention  (through  which 
the  European  Economic  Community  gives 
concessions  for  trade  and  development)  and 
m.ultinational  banks  and  corporations,  which 
after  a  period  of  Interference  and  exploita- 
tion are  finally  learning  to  work  in  profltable 
partnerships  with  developing  countries, 
making  available  the  skills  and  capital  that 
enable  emerging  nations  to  meet  the  height- 
ened expectations  of  their  people. 

Zimbabwe's  success  or  failure  will  have  a 
lot  to  say  about  the  future  of  southern  Af- 
rica. A  strong  government  that  creates  po- 
litical stability  and  economic  growth  will  In- 
evitably help  South  Africa,  which  controls 
most  of  the  rail  and  port  access  to  this 
landlocked  country.  But  Zimbabwe  Is  also 
moving  to  a  new  Interdependence  with  Zam- 
bia. Mozambique.  Tanzania.  Botswana,  An- 
gola and.  soon,  one  hopes,  an  Independent 
Namibia.  Together  they  constitute  the 
greatest  store  of  minerals  on  earth  Their 
stability  and  progress  will  have  a  lot  to  say 
about  inflation  and  unemplo>'ment  here  In 
the  United  States  Their  growing  new  mar- 
kets will  be  a  wonderful  outlet  for  the  In- 
creased productivity  we  so  desperately  need 

But  they  will  demand  respect  They  will 
emerge  as  a  strong,  independent,  nonallgned 
voice  In  the  United  Nations  and  the  Orga- 
nization of  African  Unity.  Robert  Mugabe 
and  Zimbabwe  represent  the  new  emergence 
of  hope  and  power  In  today's  world.  For  the 
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United  States  It  means  opportunity,  chal- 
lenge and  also  frustration  as  we  learn  to 
relate  to  this  'brash  new  kid"  on  oxir  block. 

Elections:  1980,  the  Rhodesian  Debacle 
(By  Dr.   Richard  T    McCormack) 

tNTRODUCnoN 

On  March  4.  Robert  Mugabe's  crushing  vic- 
tory in  Rhodesia  was  announced  to  a  stunned 
audience  of  foreign  observers  and  visiting 
journalists,  thus  ending  one  of  the  most 
violent  and  savage  election  campaigns  In 
recent  world  history. 

The  word  "intimidation"  has  been  used  to 
suggest  the  Kind  of  pressures  that  were  used 
to  help  determine  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion, particularly  In  the  rural  tribal  trust 
territories  where  millions  of  Rhodesia's  prim- 
itive peoples  reside.  But  the  word  Intimida- 
tion only  begins  to  convey  an  Impression  of 
the  forces  at  work  In  most  of  the  rural  areas 
of  Rhodesia,  only  Mr.  Mugabe  or  Mr  Nkomo's 
party  was  permitted  to  carry  on  an  effective 
election  campaign. 

Scores  of  people  who  supported  other  can- 
didates were  brutally  murdered  in  election 
related  Incidents  An  entire  busload  of  sup- 
porters of  Bishop  Muzorewa  was  ambushed 
and  slain  by  Mr  Mugabe's  guerrillas  One  of 
Mr  Nkomo's  candidates  for  parliament  was 
seized  by  Mr.  Mugabe's  partisans  and  killed 
by  having  hot  coals  poured  down  his  throat 
Young  girls  were  taken  from  nearby  villages 
and  brought  to  an  encampment  of  Mr  Mu- 
gabe's guerrilla  fighters  The  parents  of  the 
children  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
released  only  in  the  event  of  a  Mugabe  vic- 
tory And  finally.  Mr  Mugabe  himself  threat- 
ened to  start  up  the  war  again  were  he  to 
lose  the  election,  bringing  new  killing  and 
violence  to  the  weary  people  of  rural  Rho- 
desia. 

The  fact  is  that  all  parties  to  the  recent 
election  in  Rhodesia  participated  in  some  In- 
timidatory  activities.  But  the  vast  weight  of 
statistics  and  testimony  makes  It  absolutely 
clear  that  Mr  Mugabe's  Intimidation 
dwarfed  that  of  his  rivals,  in  terms  of  scale, 
sheer  brutality,  and  effectiveness. 

The  British  election  overseers  permitted 
this  intimidation  to  continue  throughout 
'he  campaign  because  they  lacked  the  force 
and  resolve  needed  to  police  the  election,  and 
because  there  were  reasons  why  a  certain 
amount  of  intimidation  directed  against 
Bishop  Muzorewa  may  have  served  their  In- 
tended anal  outcome. 

In  the  end.  the  object  of  so  much  British 
planning  and  persuasion  misfired.  Their 
chosen  instrument.  Mr  Joshua  Nkomo.  was 
unable  to  be  installed  as  Prime  Minister  be- 
cause Intimidation  combined  with  other  un- 
related factors  to  crush  utterly  Bishop  Muzo- 
rewa and  give  Mr.  Mugabe  an  absolute  ma- 
jority in  Parliament. 

Since  the  election,  press  and  government 
spokesmen  in  'Washington.  Salisbury,  and 
London  have  outdone  each  other  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Mugabe's  new  found  moderate  rhetoric. 
Two  years  from  now.  this  may  all  have  a  ter- 
ribly hollow  ring  At  present.  Mr  Mugabe  has 
no  choice  but  to  offer  honeyed  words  of  re- 
assurance and  moderation,  since  the  power- 
ful Rhodesian  and  South  African  security 
forces  could  now  crush  him  in  an  afternoon, 
and  imprison  his  high  command,  if  too  rapid 
and  ruthless  a  consolidation  of  power  were 
attempted. 

It  would  be  wonderful  If  Mr.  Mugabe's  St 
Paul  like  conversion  to  moderation  and  en- 
lightment  were  sincere.  But  skeotlcs  will  re- 
member that  Mr.  Mugabe's  Marxism  was  too 
absolutist  even  for  Russian  tastes  Mr.  Mu- 
gabe s  is  an  admirer  of  Mao  Tse  Tung's  more 
neid  principles  So  if  today  Mr.  Mugabe  In 
his  present  vulnerability  offers  words  of  reas- 
surance all  parties  should  beware  of  tomor- 
row 

The  basic  question  casting  a  shadow  on 
the  future  of  Mr    Mugabe's  conduct  Is  this: 


If  he  was  willing  to  use  utterly  ruthless 
methods  to  win  the  election  and  achieve 
power,  why  should  he  be  expected  to  be  less 
ruthless  in  consolidating  his  position  and 
ensuring  his  permanence? 

■Within  days,  the  bulk  of  Rhodesia's  700 
visiting  Journalists  will  have  departed,  and 
Rhodesia  will  disappear  from  the  front  pages 
of  the  world.  Within  weeks,  the  British  Gov- 
ernor will  have  left  the  scene.  Within  a  year, 
the  powerful  Rhodesian  security  forces  will 
be  a  weakened  antl  watered  down  version  of 
their  present  strength.  And  even  Nkomo's 
rival  Matabele  forces  will  have  been  largely 
disbanded.  Within  two  years.  Rhodesia's 
economy  is  likely  to  be  nationalized,  piece 
by  piece. 

That  is  when  discontent  by  opposition  ele- 
ments and  even  some  of  Mr.  Mugabe's  mili- 
tant supporters  Is  likely  to  surface  That  is 
when  the  printing  press  may  spew  forth  de- 
baoed  currency,  when  a  new  ruthless  police 
operation  may  rise,  and  when  freedoms  may 
perish,  one  by  one.  At  that  time,  a  slide  to- 
ward a  one  party  system  like  that  of  Mo- 
zambique seems  dangerously  possible. 

It  is.  of  course,  greatly  to  be  hoped  that 
such  an  eventuality  may  be  avoided. 

But  only  the  pre^rvation  against  all  odds 
of  an  Internal  balance  of  power  stands  a 
chance  of  preserving  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  individual  liberties  in  the  new 
State  of  Zimbabv.e.  Falling  this,  the 
Rhodesian  Independence  election  is  likely  to 
follow  the  familiar  African  pattern  of  one 
man.  one  vote,  one  time. 

How  Rhodesia's  election  produced  the  Mu- 
gabe victory  and  the  unfavorable  outlook  for 
democracy   Is   the   subject   of   this   analysis. 

Results  of  the  February  1980  Rhodesian 
parliamcr.tary  election 

Seats 

Mr   Robert  Mugabe's  ZANU  P.F 57 

Mr   Joshua  Nkomo'j  Patriotic  Front 20 

Bishop  Muzorewa'.';  UNAC 3 

Rhodesia    Front    (from    earlier    poll    of 

whites)    ._ 20 

Total    100 

THE    POLmCAL    DIPLOMATIC    BACKGROUND 

The  most  appropriate  title  to  this  piece 
would  be  "The  Great  Con  Job"  or  possibly 
"Would  the  Queen  Mother  Lie  to  You.'" 
During  the  recent  elections  in  Rhodesia,  one 
of  the  observers  approached  a  top  British 
official  and  asked  how  his  government  had 
ever  managed  to  gel  all  the  mutually  an- 
tagonistic factions  together  during  the 
earlier  negotiations,  and  how  they  kept  them 
on  track.  He  replied:  "Frankly,  it  has  been 
an  enormous  con  JoV  " 

To  understand  what  he  meant,  and  how 
this  process  unfolded,  it  is  necessary  to  step 
back  to  the  immediate  period  following  the 
last  election  in  Rhodesia  when  Nigeria 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  billion^  of  dollars 
in  British  goods  and  services  purchased  every 
year  if  Mrs  Thatcher  and  her  government 
were  to  carry  out  campaign  pledges  to  drop 
sanctions  and  recognize  Rhodesia.  For  an 
economy  of  the  size  and  condition  of  Great 
Britain's,  this  economic  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  Nigeria  along  with  threats  that  the 
commonwealth  Itself  might  break  up  on  this 
issue  provided  the  critical  arguments  for 
liberal  members  of  the  British  foreign  serv- 
ice to  undermine  the  new  Muzorewa  gov- 
ernment. They  were  assisted  in  this  process 
by  equally  liberal  members  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration who  felt,  on  principle  that  Mu- 
zorewa and  his  alliance  with  the  whites 
should  not  be  permitted  to  endure.  And 
in  the  background.  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
Zambia.  Solodovnlkov.  stepped  up  arms  de- 
liveries in  the  weeks  Just  after  the  April 
election  to  reinforce  the  arguments  of  the 
Western  liberals  that  any  attempt  to  con- 
solidate the  Muzorewa  position  would  be 
countered  by  an  intensified  war. 

So   the   decision    was   eventually   reached 


in  Britain  to  opt  for  new  elections.  And  the 
problem  then  became  how  to  persuade  Mu- 
zorewa and  the  whites  to  step  down  and 
permit  the  new  elections  to  take  place  under 
British  auspices. 

The  critical  task  was  to  convince  each 
involved  party  that  he  stood  to  gain  by  new 
elections  and  a  new  constitution. 

Thus.  Muzorewa  was  told  by  the  highest 
officials  In  Great  Britain  that  the  British  ob- 
jective was  to  give  him  more  power — to  free 
him  from  excessive  white  influence — and  en- 
able him  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  his 
nation.  For  this  reason,  he  trusted  the 
British  and  threw  away  his  bird  in  the  hand, 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  two  in  the 
bush  at  the  Lancaster  House  Conference. 

General  Walls,  commander  of  the  Rhode- 
sian army,  was  assured  that  Great  Britain 
would  never  permit  the  Marxist  Mugabe  to 
come  to  power  in  Rhodesia — that  the  British 
were  Just  as  repelled  by  Mugabe's  philosophy 
and  ruthless  operating  methods  as  were  the 
white  Rhodesians.  To  reinforce  the  feeling 
that  Great  Britain  had  forgiven  the  white 
Rhodesians  for  their  rebellion,  great  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  General  Walls  closer  to 
them  socially  and  personally  during  the 
weeks  of  the  conference.  Even  the  Queen 
Mother  was  brought  into  the  act,  and  in- 
vited General  Walls  and  his  wife  to  a  private 
tea  at  the  Queen  Mother's  home. 

Gradually,  top  white  Rhodesian  leaders 
were  persuaded  that  new  elections  were 
necessary,  and  that  their  essential  interests 
would  be  safeguarded.  It  was  clear  that  the 
Rhodesians  were  slowly  but  steadily  running 
out  of  money  and  manpower.  A  dropping 
of  sanctions  and  some  hope  of  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  appeared  necessary 
Indeed,  top  Rhodesian  Treasury  officials  in 
June  of  1979  were  known  to  believe  that 
the  war  might  not  be  sustainable  for  more 
than  a  year  without  risking  a  fatal  economic 
and  morale  collapse.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  white  population  had  already  dropped 
by  almost  a  third  from  its  peak  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  and  that  many  of  those  depart- 
ing had  been  critical  specialists  and 
technicians. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  was  also  clear  that 
the  guerrilla  morale  was  not  high  The 
Muzorewa  election  and  the  Immediate 
strongly  positive  response  by  large  segments 
of  American  and  European  opinion  had  dis- 
couraged the  guerrillas.  Added  to  their 
immense  casualties,  this  brought  matters  to 
a  very  tense  state  in  high  guerrilla  councils. 
So  they  too  had  some  reason  to  seek  another 
less  painful  route  to  power. 

So  basically,  the  British  negotiating  strat- 
egy was  to  convince  each  of  the  war  weary 
parties  to  the  Rhodesian  tangle  that  his 
objective  could  be  obtained  by  going  along 
with  the  negotiations  and  new  elections. 

The  actual  process  of  negotiation  at  the 
Lancaster  House  Conference  was  assisted  by 
superb  work  on  the  part  of  the  British  intel- 
ligence agencies,  who  were  reported  to  have 
bugged  almost  every  conversation  held  by 
any  of  the  principals  throughout  the  confer- 
ence. If  true,  the  British  government  was 
aware  exactly  how  far  each  side  could  be 
pushed  at  any  given  moment. 

The  top  white  Rhodesian  leaders  were  told 
that  the  British  objective  was  a  cralltion  gov- 
ernment headed  by  Nkomo — but  containing 
both  the  whites  and  Muzorewa.  Because  of 
Nkomo's  weak  tribal  base  (the  minority  Ma- 
tabele tribe),  the  whites  were  assured  that 
Nkomo  would  never  be  able  to  govern  with- 
out the  help  and  cooperation  of  both  the 
whites  and  Muzorewa's  Shona  followers 
Under  this  plan.  Mugabe  was  to  be  the  odd 
man  out  He  was  to  be  offered,  if  anything,  a 
subordinate  role^n  the  new  cabinet.  If  Mu- 
gabe were  to  refuse  this  position,  and  renew 
war.  It  was  strongly  hinted  that  Nkomo  and 
the  Rhodesian  security  forces  would  be  given 
a  free  hand  to  deal  roughly  with  his  forces. 
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Nkomo  was  explained  the  situation,  and 
went  along  with  it.  bringing  a  part  of  his  well 
trained  army  into  the  Rliodesian  encamp- 
ments as  a  demonstration  of  good  faith.  (He 
did.  however,  keep  roughly  10.000  of  his  best 
forces  m  Zambia  as  insurance.) 

Mugabe  was  assured  that  he  would  be  able 
to  campaign  freely.  The  British  promised 
that  tliey  would  protect  him  and  his  forces 
from  any  Rhodesian  security  force  retalia- 
tion. Mugabe  didn't  trust  the  British,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  great  diplomati'' 
pressures  on  the  government  of  Mozam- 
bique— which  had  provided  the  necessary 
sanctuary  to  carry  out  the  guerilla  war — to 
force  Mugabe  to  cooperate 

The  British  assured  the  South  Africans 
that  they  would  never  tolerate  Mugabe  com- 
ing to  power  in  Rhodesia,  but  that  the  elec- 
tions were  necessary  to  isolate  Mugabe  in 
the  eyes  of  Africa,  and  give  the  confrontation 
stales  a  graceful  way  to  back  off  from  sup- 
porting him.  The  word  -a as  quietly  passed 
around  about  the  Nkomo  strategy  and  it  was 
bought  by  all  parties  except  Muirorewa. 
Muzorewa  was  to  be  given  either  the  power- 
less figurehead  Presidency  or  the  Vice  Prime 
Ministership  in  this  British  scenario. 

Everybody  involved  knew  that  if  Mugabe 
were  permitted  to  intimidate  the  voters  in 
the  tribal  trust  lands,  that  he  would  be  able 
to  do  dangerously  well  in  the  election.  So  the 
British  assured  the  whites.  Muzorewa,  and 
South  Africans  that  they  would  strictly 
police  the  elections,  and  disqualify  Mugabe 
if  he  attempted  to  intimidate  voters  These 
pledges  were  accepted  at  face  value  and  on 
this  basis  they  agreed  to  go  forward  with 
new  elections. 

Thus,  each  party  went  into  the  elections 
believing  that  his  main  objective  would  be 
achieved: 

Nkomo  felt  that  he  was  the  concensus 
choice  for  Prime  Minister. 

Muzorewa  believed  that  Margaret  Thatch- 
er wanted  to  Increase  his  power 

The  whites  believed  that  the  British  would 
ensure  their  safety  in  the  new  Nkomo  co- 
alition, and  that  the  war  would  thereby  end. 

Mugabe  calculated  that  his  terrorist  net- 
work, combined  with  anti-white  feeling,  and 
his  tribal  base,  mieht  '-•ring  him  very  close 
to  power.  Ironically.  Mugabe  was  the  most 
reluctant  participant  of  all  He  felt  that  the 
British.  Rhodesians.  South  Africans.  Nkomo- 
ites.  and  Muzorewa  people  might  gang  up 
on  him.  But  pressure  from  Mozambique,  and 
his  own  faith  In  his  terrorist  network,  fi- 
nally brought  him  along 

The  British  selected  Nkomo  to  be  tl^eir 
candidate  for  the  Prime  Minister  position 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is  true  that  he 
hai  received  almost  a  billion  dollars  worth 
of  Soviet  arms  (with  the  pledge  that  this 
money  would  be  repaid  after  his  coming  to 
power  )  But,  Nkomo  had  also  taken  monev 
from  a  host  of  other  non-Communist  sources 
In  the  course  of  his  long  revolutionary  ca- 
reer He  was  felt  not  to  be  a  Marxist  at 
heart.  Many  compared  him  to  Kenvatta  m 
outlook  and  potential  as  a  unifying  leader 

However,  the  problem  was  this:  How  could 
Muzorewa,  who  was  expected  to  be  the 
largest  vote  getter,  be  persuaded  to  plav  sec- 
ond fiddle  to  Nkomo,  who  was  projected  to 
get  only  about  20  seats?  (Rightlv  as  it 
turned  out.)  • 

To  get  Muzorewa  to  accept  second  posi- 
tion to  Nkomo.  it  would  be  necessarv  to  ap- 
Py  pressure.  It  would,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderably easier  if  Muzorewa  were  to  do  less 
«en  than  expected  in  the  actual  votine  I' 
Mueabe  were  to  pick  up  a  Rood  piece  of' the 
snona  vote,  and  reduce  Muzorewa  to  25 
seats  or  so.   It   would   make   it   much   easier 

1^?"*"*'*^   Muzorewa    to   accent    the   sec- 
ondarv  position. 

In  anv  event,  the  election  went   forward 
The  British  did  nothing  to  stop  the  ramp- 
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ant  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  various 
parlies.  Mugabe  maimed  and  terrorized  his 
competition  out  of  the  vast  Shona  tribal 
trust  areas  to  give  his  own  campaign  orga- 
nization a  free  hand.  Nkomo  in  turn  kept 
Mugabe's  and  Muzorewa's  people  out  of 
his  Matabele  areas.  Only  in  the  urban  areas 
guarded  by  the  security  forces,  was  there  a 
semblance  of  free  and  fair  campaigning  on 
the  part  of  all  groups 

There  were  a  number  of  reasons  why  the 
British  did  nothing  to  stop  the  intimidation 
by  Mugabe:  1  It  would  have  required  firm- 
ness and  muscle  beyond  that  at  their  dis- 
posal— or  would  have  required  them  to  dis- 
qualify whole  sections  of  Rhodesia  from 
the  election  process.  This  in  turn  would  have 
Incurred  the  anger  of  rich  Nigeria,  and  other 
black  commonwealth  members,  which  might 
well  have  applied  economic  reprisals  on 
Britain  2.  It  served  British  purposes  to  let 
Mueabe  do  reasonably  well  It  would  be  much 
harder  to  bring  Muzorewa  into  a  coalition 
as  number  two  if  Muzorewa  did  too  well  in 
the  elections  The  intimidation  ensured  that 
Muzorewa  would  not  pet  a  run  away  victory. 

The  ultimate  results  shocked  and  con- 
founded everybody,  includine  the  British 
and  Rhodesian  Intellieence  services  Nobody 
expected  Mueabe  to  do  a.s  well  as  he  did.  or 
Muzorewa  as  poorly  as  he  did  But  this  Is 
why  it  happened: 

1  The  Intimidation  factor  was  pervasive 
and  overpowerine  in  the  vast  rural  area<;  of 
Rhodciia  where  the  majorltv  of  neonle  llve. 

2  Ma-iv  young  educated  black  Rhodesians 
from  urban  areas  resented  the  power  posi- 
tion of  the  -whites,  and  were  impatient  with 
Muzorewa's  crradiialist  approach  They  iden- 
tified with  the  man  with  guns,  muscle,  and 
radlcallsm- 

3  Muzorewa  may  have  relied  too  heavily 
on  his  own  narrow  sub  tribal  base  when  he 
chose  people  for  Jobs  in  his  government  after 
the  .^prll  elections. 

4  Muzorewa  wasn't  in  power  long  enoueh 
to  keep  election  promises  to  end  the  war  and 
improve   the   lives   of   the   people. 

5  Many  black  Shona  Rhodesians  in  rural 
areas  became  convinced  by  Mugabe's  argu- 
ment that  since  he  had  started  up  the  war. 
and  since  his  guerrillas  were  the  major  power 
factor  in  daily  life  in  the  tribal  trust  areas. 
that  onlv  Mugabe's  victory  would  ersure  an 
end  to  the  conflict  and  a  return  to  peace  The 
average  tribal  African  ha-;  no  understanding 
of  the  difference  between  Marxi-^m  and  capi- 
talism— and  really,  doesn't  comprehend  that 
he  and  his  children  are  far  more  likely  to  do 
better  In  a  well  functioning  nation  based  on 
modern  capitalism  The  hunger  and  priva- 
tion of  a  Marxist  Mozambique  will  only  come 
later  For  now.  manv  people  only  wanted  an 
end  to  the  actual  war — and  were  willing  to 
do  almost  anything  to  see  it  end 

6  Governor  Soames  appeared  to  be  a  fairly 
weak  person  whcse  personal  social  behavior 
drew  criticism  from  many  Rhodesians.  The 
Governor  generally  allowed  his  own  Instincts 
about  intimidation  to  be  overruled  by 
stronger  and  more  disciplined  foreign  office 
advisors — who  were  felt  to  be  more  tolerant 
of  Mugabe's  penchant  for  intimidation  and 
violence. 

7  In  the  end.  however,  the  British  foreign 
office  may  have  outsmarted  Itself  Bv  per- 
mitting the  Intimidation  to  complete  the 
process  of  Muzorewa's  destruction,  they  lost 
control  of  events,  the  ability  to  pressure 
moderation  by  balanclne  one  faction  against 
the  other  In  a  broadly  based  coalition  eov- 
ernment  and  paved  the  road  to  absolute  power 
on  which  Mugabe  and  his  brand  of  Marxism 
is  now  slowly  but  surelv  riding  For  Rhodesia. 
It  was  a  sad  and  fatal   miscalculation 

THE   ROLE   OF   FEAR   AND   INTIMIDATION    AND   THE 
MECHANICS    OF   THE   ELECTION 

Although  limited  sections  of  Rhodesia 
voted  in  conditions  approaching  free  and  fair 
elections — particularly  In  the  urban  centers 


where  physical  security  was  ensured  to  the 
election  workers  of  all  parties — there  were 
vast  stretches  of  Rhodesia  In  which  millions 
of  people  lived  where  the  campaigning  proc- 
ess was  a  caricature  of  democratic  procedures 
as  we  understand  them  In  the  west 

The  problem  was  not  so  much  with  the 
actual  polling  Itself  Here  the  British  and 
local  authorities  provided  an  efficient  honest 
and  secret  mechanism  for  the  people  to  ex- 
press themselves  at  the  ballot  box  There 
were,  of  course,  complaints  here  and  there 
of  vote  fraud  in  various  forms  But  this  Is 
to  be  expected  in  the  conditions  existing  in 
this  nation,  and  most  Importantly  they  were 
not  extensive  enough  to  alter  the  overall  re- 
sults. A  few  youngsters  tried  to  vote;  a  few 
election  officials  apparently  murmured  ex- 
hortations to  vote  for  this  or  that  party  as 
ballot  papers  were  passed  out.  and  no  doubt 
a  few  individuals  managed  to  vote  more  than 
once. 

The  real  problem  with  the  election — and 
one  which  has  been  inadequately  weighed  by 
most  observer  groups — was  the  simple  fact 
that  millions  of  people  lived  In  regions  where 
it  proved  impossible  for  a  legitimate  cam- 
paign to  be  conducted  by  more  than  a  single 
party.  And  the  intimidation  of  voters  living 
in  these  areas  was  obviously  a  pervasive  phe- 
nomenon 

During  a  visit  on  the  first  day  of  the  three 
day  poll  to  the  scene  of  the  election — the 
First  Victoria  area  where  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people  live— the  British  election  admin- 
istrator openly  admitted  that  no  party  other 
than  that  represented  by  Mr.  Mugabe  was 
permitted  to  campaign  Mr  Nkomo's  workers 
and  those  of  Bishop  Muzorewa  met  violent 
deaths  when  they  attempted  to  organize  a 
campaign  in  the  non-urban  areas  Eventu- 
ally all  parties  other  than  Mr  Mugabe's  were 
forced  to  withdraw  from  the  entire  area 

The  same  pattern  held  In  other  tribal 
areas,  particularly  those  along  the  Mozam- 
bique border,  where  additional  millions  of 
Rhodesia's  black  voters  reside. 

But  the  exclusion  of  other  parties  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  intimidation  that  was 
practiced  on  the  voters  in  many  regions  of 
Rhodesia.  In  the  vicinity  of  Elim  and  Kotwa. 
where  there  were  assembly  points  containing 
thousands  of  Mr  Mu?abe's  guerrilla  forces, 
the  international  observer  group  monitoring 
the  elections  heard  frequent  reports  from  vil- 
lagers, policemen,  commonwealth  troops,  and 
others,  of  a  pervasive  degree  of  Intimidation 
of  voters  In  the  region  This  Included  forcing 
people  to  vote,  warning  them  that  Mr  Mu- 
gabe's forces  had  the  means  to  know  how 
each  person  voted,  and  in  at  least  one  In- 
stance bringing  clusters  of  youngsters  Into 
the  actual  camp  of  the  Mugabe  forces  during 
the  day  of  voting,  telllnij  parents  that  the 
girls  would  be  taken  to  Mozambique  to  help 
with  the  war  if  Mr.  Mugabe  were  to  lose  the 
election  Members  of  the  observer  group  sub- 
sequently saw  the  girls  In  question,  clustered 
together  In  frightened  little  bunches  with 
their  brightly  colored  dresses  In  the  heart  of 
the  camp.  The  Patriotic  Front  officer  who  es- 
corted the  observers  who  Insisted  on  being 
taken  Into  the  actual  camp  assured  them 
that  the  girls  were  free  to  go  any  time  It  was 
not  very  convincing 

For  an  American  to  grasp  what  has  hap- 
pened in  large  parts  of  Rhodesia  during  this 
election  campaign,  one  may  think  of  an  elec- 
tion held  forty  years  ago  In  an  ethnic  neigh- 
borhood largely  dominated  by  the  Mafia  Al- 
though a  cop  may  be  stationed  near  the  polls 
on  election  day  to  keep  the  lines  of  voters 
orderly,  his  presence  is  simply  Incapable  of 
mitigating  the  impact  of  the  pervasive  sinis- 
ter forces  which  have  been  at  work  In  the 
neighborhood  for  months  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion. Nobody  but  the  Mafia  candidate  was 
permitted  to  campaign  Nobody  was  per- 
mitted to  canvass,  or  make  speeches,  or  dis- 
tribute literature,  or  organize  the  workers  .  .  . 
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except  the  Mafia  candidate   Any  infractions 
were  sternly  dealt  with  And,  on  election  day. 


SCENES   WITNESSED   IN   SALISBURY   THE   DAY   THE 
ELECTION  RESULTS  WERE  ANNOUNCED 


tion  period  has  been  very  carefully  calculated 
to  allay  fears.  Also,  much  of  the  pres.s  on  the 
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and  the  establishment  of  a  one  party  Marx- 
ist stale.  And  this  minimal  objective  will 
undoubtedly  be  achieved.  Because  of  power 


nology  possible  The  President  and  Mrs.  tion,  four  major  national  insurance 
Carter  have  been  enthusiastic  supporters  companies  have  made  financial  arrange- 
of  television  caDtionine   for  some  lime,     ments  for  the  National  Captioning  In- 
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except  the  Mafia  candidate  Any  Infractions 
were  sternly  dealt  with  And.  on  election  day, 
the  Mafia  representatives  made  the  rounds 
and  said.  "All  of  you  will  go  to  the  polls  to- 
day and  vote  for  our  men.  In  case  you  get  any 
Ideas  about  voting  for  anyone  else,  you 
should  know  that  we  have  paid  off  one  of  the 
election  officials  to  stand  behind  the  voting 
machine  and  let  us  know  how  each  of  you 
vote.  Now,  our  man  is  going  to  win.  But  In 
case  he  doesn't,  we  intend  to  trash  the  whole 
damn  neighborhood  " 

The  picture  I  have  persented  here  is  ob- 
viously overdrawn — but  not  by  much  God- 
father Mugabe  has  made  an  offer  to  the 
Shona  peoples  oi  many  primitive  areas  of 
Rhodesia  i  Zimbabwe )  they  simply  cannot 
refuse.  And  preliminary  reports  suggest  that 
Mr  NXomo  also  indulged  in  strong  arm  tac- 
tics— although  on  a  lar  less  intense  level. 
There  were  also  credible  reports  that  un- 
disciplined elements  of  the  security  forces 
were  themselves  involved  in  scattered  inci- 
dents of  attempted  intimidation.  The  fact 
Is  that  none  of  the  parties  to  this  election  is 
totally  above  reproach.  But  It  is  also  ab- 
solutely clear  from  available  statistics  that 
Mr.  Mugabe's  intlmidatory  tactics  dwarfed 
those  of  other  candidates  in  terms  of  scale, 
sheer  brutality,  and  effectiveness. 

Take,  for  example.  Mr.  Mugabe's  main 
campaign  argument  to  voters:  In  es.sence  he 
said  that  he  had  brought  them  the  war,  and 
only  if  he  was  elected  as  leader  of  the  na- 
tion would  the  war  be  called  off.  Otherwise 
it  was  back  to  the  bush,  and  back  to  the 
killing. 

When  Mugabe's  escort  officer  in  Ellm  camp 
was  asked  what  would  happen  if  Mugabe  did 
not  win  the  election,  he  responded  that 
every  voter  in  the  region  knew  what  would 
happen  Asked  to  be  more  specific,  he 
merely  repeated  himself,  that  every  voter 
knew  what  would  happen  Of  course,  he 
meant  that  Mugabe  would  start  up  the 
war  again,  together  with  Its  killing  and  dis- 
ruption. 

In  the  same  region,  the  observers  heard 
repeated  statements  by  credible  local  peo- 
ple that  Mugabe's  representatives  had  said 
that  they  had  the  means  to  know  how  each 
person  voted.  (There  were  claims  that  they 
bad  a  'black  box  "  which  could  see  through 
the  ballot  box  )  And  hovering  on  the  pe- 
riphery of  many  voting  lines  were  other  rep- 
resentatives of  Mr.  Mugabe  Involved  in  vari- 
ous other  more  subtle  forms  of  intimida- 
tion— such  as  pretending  to  take  notes  of 
people  going  in  and  out  of  the  polling  areas, 
crowing  in  the  distance  (the  Mugabe  symbol 
Is  a  rooster),  and  otherwise  making  It  clear 
that  Godfather  Mugabe's  presence  was  all 
pervasive  and  all  watching  Mugabe's  guer- 
rillas were  also  reportedly  forcing  local  peo- 
ple to  march  long  distances  to  vote,  regard- 
less of  age.  health  or  condition.  (Three  babies 
were  born  in  emergency  deliveries  In  one 
polling  station  i 

Some  Individuals  expressed  the  pious  hope 
that  the  people  would  react  against  all  this 
terror  by  voting  against  Mr.  Mugabe  at  the 
polls  But  by  the  time  the  voters  arrived 
at  the  polls,  they  were  thoroughly  cowed. 
Last  April,  by  contrast,  virtually  every  line 
of  voters  was  In  a  jovial  holiday  mood  This 
year  grim  silent  flies  of  voters  were  fre- 
quently in  evidence.  Intimidation  undoubt- 
edly a!?o  played  a  slgnlflcant  part  in  the 
large  voter  turnout  (94  percent) 

Finally  it  was  obvious  that  the  ordinary 
citizens  of  the  war  weary  land  were  desper- 
ately tired  of  death  and  disruption  involved 
in  the  conflict  Many  people  would  undoubt- 
edly have  voted  for  Attila  the  Hun  if  he 
offered  the  prospect  of  an  end  to  the  present 
conflict,  regardless  of  the  long  term  Impact 
of  such  a  victory.  These  people  were  not 
thinking  In  long  term  contexts  They  were 
worried  about  physical  suivlval  through  the 
next  weeks  and  months. 


SCENES   WrrNESSED   IN   SALISBtTRY    THE   DAY    THE 
ELECTION  BEStn-TS  WERE  ANNOUNCED 

One  British  official  left  the  briefing  room 
where  the  crushing  Marxist  victory  was  an- 
nounced, turned  to  a  senior  Rhodesian  offi- 
cial, and  said  "Well,  at  least  now  you  have 
got  us  Brits  off  your  back."  The  stunned 
Rhodesian  official  was  barely  able  to  contain 
a   physical   response   to  such   fatuity. 

Outside  Salisbury,  young  White  Rhodesian 
soldiers  were  manning  armored  personnel 
carriers  at  a  key  intersection,  crying  their 
eyes  out.  Photographers  from  the  interna- 
tioniu  press  crowded  around  them  taking 
pictures.  One  car  pulled  up  containing  two 
beaming  nuns  in  white  habits — who  also  got 
out  of  their  car  to  take  close-up  pictures  of 
the  weeping  soldiers.  (The  "liberation  theo- 
logians" of  the  local  Catholic  Church  have 
been  behind  the  Marxist  Mugabe  from  the 
beginning.) 

In  town,  the  young  militant  blacks  rode 
around  on  the  back  of  flat  bed  trucks  yell- 
ing Mugabe  slogans.  Here  and  there  one 
could  hear  the  crowing  of  the  rooster.  Over- 
head the  helicopters  circled  around  to  re- 
mind people  that  looting  would  not  be  tol- 
erated. 

Most  of  the  Rhodesian  whites  maintained 
a  stiff  upper  Up.  although  shock  and  dismay 
was  visible  on  many  faces.  Most  whites 
stayed  in  their  homes. 

General  Walls  appealed  for  calm. 

When  Mugabe  appeared  for  his  victory 
press  conference,  the  large  foreign  press  corps 
broke  into  loud  applause  when  he  finally 
showed  up.  an  hour  and  a  half  late. 

Nkomo  was  reliably  reported  weighing 
whether  or  not  to  flee  to  Zambia  himself  to 
avoid  retaliation  by  Mugabe. 

Muzorewa  announced  that  a  number  of 
his  followers  had  already  been  killed  by 
patriotic  front  supporters. 

THE    FUTURE 

Mugabe  Is  a  highly  Intelligent  man.  in  ad- 
dition to  being  a  committed  Marxist.  He  Is 
aware,  acutely  aware,  of  his  own  vulnerabil- 
ity at  this  moment  As  long  as  the  security 
forces  are  Intact,  he  will  consolidate  his 
power  very  slowly,  and  very  carefully. 

No  doubt  will  temporarily  keep  General 
Walls  as  chief  of  the  security  forces,  and 
use  Walls  to  gradually  replace  key  white 
officers  with  replacement  black  officers  from 
Mugabe's  military  operation  Then  the  grad- 
ual process  of  disarming  the  bulk  of  Nkomo's 
well  trained  Matabele  forces  will  be  carried 
out — with  the  help  of  the  Rhodesian  secu- 
rity forces  as  a  shield  Token  units  from 
Nkomo's  forces  will  be  Integrated  into  the 
Rhodesian  army,  at  least  temporarily. 

Gradually,  parts  of  the  white  run  economy 
will  be  nationalized  The  larger  farms  will  be 
divided  up  among  the  landless  blacks,  or  na- 
tionalized Inflation  may  become  rampant 
as  South  African  subsidies  are  withdrawn. 
and  Mugabe  uses  the  prlntine  press  to  finance 
his  Ideas  about  Income  redistribution  The 
civil  service  pensions  may  be  abrogated, 
greatly  reduced,  or  wiped  out  by  the  infla- 
tion. 

There  will  probably  be  no  blood  bath, 
although  one  can  never  be  certain  Mugabe 
will  consolidate  his  power  gradually  over 
the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
But  eventually,  he  Is  likely  to  bring  his 
own  vision  of  a  Marxist  one  party  state 
to  Rhodesia  At  least  half,  and  probably 
more,  of  Rhodesia's  whites  will  leave — 
especially  the  youngest  and  most  produc- 
tive. And  once  this  consolidation  process  is 
complete,  the  well  trained  black  forces  of 
Rhodesia  are  very  likely  to  join  the  con- 
frontation front  states  In  the  final  drive 
on  South  Africa. 

The  Initial  favorable  reaction  of  the 
International  press  to  the  election  process 
and  results  is  largely  due  to  several  ele- 
jnents.   Mugabe's  rhetoric  In  the  post  elec- 


tion period  has  been  very  carefully  calculated 
to  allay  fears.  Also,  much  of  the  press  on  the 
scene  in  Rhodesia  is  sympathetic  to  more  left 
wing  causes.  There  was  some  protest  among 
ihe  other  journalists  against  the  planned 
expulsion  of  the  Ea-st  Bloc  "Journalists"  who 
had  flocked  to  Salisbury  by  -.he  dozen  to 
observe  the  election  process  Many  of  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  European  Journalists 
were,  of  course,  intelligence  agents.  So  the 
British  had  arranged  for  their  visas  to  ex- 
pire the  day  after  the  election  results  were 
announced  But  the  attitude  of  those  who 
protested  the  expulsion  of  the  Communist 
"reporters"  was  typical  of  the  mind  set  of 
a  significant  number  of  the  Journalists  who 
covered  the  election. 

Finally,  the  British  foreign  office  care- 
fully chose  their  own  parliamentary  delegates 
and  officials  from  those  who  would  certify 
the  election  as  fair  and  free.  For  example, 
the  British  election  commission  coniained 
a  senior  member  named  Dayal,  an  Indian 
Brahmin,  whose  past  included  an  episode 
where  he  had  been  expelled  from  the  Congo 
after  an  international  outcry  due  to  his 
obvious  and  outspoken  support  of  Marxist 
leader  Patrice  Lumumba  while  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  United  Nations.  British  personnel 
privately  stated  prior  to  the  actual  polling 
that  the  elections  would  be  declared  to  be 
free  and  fair,  and  that  would  be  that.  The 
official  observer  from  the  Organ  izition  cf 
African  Unity  (which  contributed  5  million 
dollars  each  to  the  election  campaign  of 
Nkomo  and  Mugabe)  was  quoted  i.i  the  local 
press  that  the  only  intimidation  he  had 
heard  of  was  that  on  the  part  of  the  security 
forces.  Yet,  other  observers  stood  beside 
him  while  both  Muzorewa  and  Slthole's 
people  were  pouring  out  a  tale  of  intimidft- 
tlon  and  woe  in  remote  tribal  trust  areas. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  delegations  were 
also  hand  picked  to  include  people  who  would 
cooperate  in  finding  the  election  fair  and 
free.  There  were  exceptions,  of  course.  One 
lovely  Jamaican  lady  Senator — also  a  black — 
ojjenly  stated  that  she  had  no  doubt  but 
that  intimidation  played  a  major  role  in 
the  outcome  of  the  election,  and  she  was  very 
unhappy  about  this,  A  German  observer  from 
the  CDU  declared:  "If  this  election  is  fair 
and  free,  then  I  am  a  Chinaman."  One  New 
Zealand  observer  stated  privately:  "This 
process  offends  every  democratic  bone  in  my 
body  "  Freedom  House  delegates  were  also 
deeply  distressed  at  the  intimidation.  But 
these  were  isolated  voices,  muffled  by  the 
vast  chorus  of  those  orchestrated  to  sing 
another  tune.  From  a  detached  point  of  view 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  superbly  managed  opera- 
tion. 

One  British  official  complained  that  crit- 
icism by  some  observers  "wasn't  construc- 
tive in  the  least  "  But  some  of  the  older 
retired  British  officials  who  had  been  called 
back  into  service  to  assist  with  the  election 
process  were  clearly  uncomfortable  over 
what  was  happening  They  knew  that  it  was 
an  exercise  m  real  politik;  that  important 
British  interests  were  involved,  that  British 
prestige  and  interests  required  thai  this 
election  process  be  Judged  legitimate,  and  a 
"success",   and   they   went   along  with  it. 

But.  the  day  the  results  were  announced, 
the  old  colonials  knew  that  the  thing  had 
misfired  That  Mugabe  had  outfoxed  them 
That  their  chosen  instrument.  Nkomo.  had 
been  defeated,  and  that  their  whole  plan 
lay  in  shambles. 

The  task  then  became  to  put  the  best  face 
on  the  situation,  and  try  to  make  the  best 
of  things. 

The  British  will  naturally  do  their  best 
to  temper  Mugabes  instincts  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  But  the  minimal  British 
objective  will  be  to  ensure  that  there  be  » 
decent    Interval    between    their    withdrawal 
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and  the  establishment  of  a  one  party  Marx- 
ist state.  And  this  minimal  objective  will 
undoubtedly  be  achieved.  Because  of  power 
realities  and  his  own  present  vulr.erabllity. 
Mugabe  cant  afford  to  grab  too  much  too 
fast.  So  Mugabes  interests  and  British  in- 
terests assure  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
new  Marxist  regime  In  Rhodesia  will  be  a 
slow  process.  Besides,  why  should  Mugabe 
take  risks?  With  patience  and  self  discipline 
the  reins  of  power  can  gradually  be  drawn 
unto  his  own  hands  without  risking  a  po- 
tentially fatal  counter-reaction. 

This  is  the  probable  course  of  events.  And 
over  the  next  several  years,  the  Rhodesia  of 
today  will,  in  all  likelihood  slowly  fade  away. 

A   PINAL   WORD 

This  analysis  was  not  Intended  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  a  hostile  finger  at  Brlt- 
i.sh  Rhodesian  policy  and  operations.  All  na- 
tions act  on  their  interests,  and  British  dip- 
lomats can  hardly  be  faulted  for  placing 
British  interests  over  those  of  moderate 
Rhodeslans.  And.  let  there  be  no  mistake, 
very  Important  British  interests  were  at 
stake  in  Rhodesia.  These  iiicluded  the  vital 
Nigerian  business  connection,  the  Integrity 
of  a  commonwealth  split  along  racial  lines 
over  Rhodesia  policy,  and  relations  with  the 
Carter  State  Department. 

And.  in  fairness.  It  must  be  said  that 
British  diplomacy  intended  to  bring  out  of 
the  Rhodesian  tangle  a  solution  that  would 
end  the  war  and  establish  a  stable  coalition 
government,  whose  various  factions  would 
balance  off  against  each  other  to  prevent  a 
one  party  dictatorship. 

Unfortunately,  a  tragic  miscalculation  was 
made.  By  yielding  to  Mugabes  insistence 
upon  keeping  a  sinister  intimidatory  whip 
hand  over  the  vast  Tribal  Trust  Territories. 
Lord  Soames  made  it  possible  for  Mr  Mug- 
abe's Marxist  followers  to  capture  an  abso- 
lute parliamentary  majority  in  the  elections. 
For  Rhodesia's  democracy,  this  weakness 
and  miscalculation  by  those  charged  with 
conducting  a  free  and  fair  election  may  well 
prove  fatal. 

No  one  would  be  happier  than  myself  to 
be  proven  wrong  by  events.  The  test  will 
come  after  the  British  depart  and  the  lop 
sided  coalition  begins  to  prapple  with  such 
Issues  as  land  reform,  tax  policy,  security 
force  integration,  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, the  constitution,  and  a  dozen  other 
volatile  issues  where  the  status  quo  clashes 
violently  with  the  deeply  committed  marx- 
lan  beliefs  of  the  man  who  commands  57 
percent  of  the  seats  in  Parliament 

Now,  we  can  onlv  watch  and  wait. 


CLOSED    TELEVISION    CAPTIONING 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  William 
Jennings  Bryan  said : 

Destiny  Is  not  a  matter  of  chance  It  is 
a  matter  of  choice.  It  Is  not  a  thing  to  be 
waited  for.  It  is  a  thing  to  be  achieved. 

I  rise  today  to  congratulate  all  those 
who  have  made  closed  television  cap- 
tioning available  to  hearing-impaired 
Americans,  to  praise  thoss.  "(vho  by  their 
example,  have  helped  to  shape  a  better 
destiny  for  us  all. 

There  are  more  than  14  million  hear- 
ing-impaired individuals  in  this  Nation 
The  need  to  reach  these  people  and  to 
allow  them  to  share  fully  in  a  world 
dominated  by  sound  is  great.  As  of 
March  15.  1980.  hearing-impaired 
Americans  can  purchase  television  cap- 
tioning equipment.  Thus,  one  of  the 
greatest  sound  barriers  has  been  broken. 

On  March  19.  1980.  the  First  Lady 
held  a  reception  at  the  'White  House  to 
honor  those  who  made  this  ne'w  tech- 


nology possible  The  President  and  Mrs. 
Carter  have  been  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  television  captioning  for  some  tmie 
At  the  reception.  Mrs.  Carter  demon- 
strated how  the  new  equipment  works 
and  spoke  eloquently  of  the  silent  screen 
that  will,  at  last,  speak  to  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  hearing  im- 
pairments. 

The  imagination,  efforts,  and  skills  of 
many  individuals  and  organizations  have 
gone  into  the  development  of  closed 
captioning. 

In  1976.  Senator  Percy.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph. Congressman  Harkin.  Congress- 
man Spellman.  and  I  initiated  an  effort 
in  Congress  to  urge  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  to  allow  the 
networks  to  televise  captioned  programs 
for  hearing-impaired  individuals  on  a 
permanent  basis.  In  December  1976.  the 
Commission  did  grant  that  authority 
and  line  21  of  the  broadcast  signal  is 
reserved  for  closed  captioning. 

Closed  captioning  is  the  result  of  a 
technological  feat  whereby  the  audio 
portion  of  the  television  program  is 
translated  into  captions  which  appear 
on  the  screen.  The  captions  are  similar 
to  the  subtitles  or  "open  captions '  used 
in  foreign  films.  However,  in  order  not 
to  disturb  the  viewing  audience  without 
hearing  impairments,  the  captions  are 
closed  and  visible  only  on  television  sets 
equipped  with  a  new  decoding  device. 

This  new  device,  known  as  an  adapter, 
was  developed  by  Texas  Instruments, 
Inc.  It  is  being  marketed  by  Sears.  Roe- 
buck and  Co.  under  the  trade  name 
"Telecaption."  It  can  be  easily  attached 
to  the  antenna  of  any  television  set  to 
receive  the  captions.  Sears  has  mag- 
nanimously offered  to  sell  the  equipment 
at  cost — $250— and  is  contributing  an 
$8  royalty  for  each  adapter  sold  to  the 
National  Captioning  Institute.  In  the 
fall  of  1980,  a  color  TV  set  with  the  de- 
coding circuitry  built  in  will  also  be 
available  at  a  cost  of  $500. 

The  National  Captioning  Institute 
with  centers  located  in  Falls  Church. 
■Va.,  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  will  do  the 
actual  captioning  of  the  programs.  It 
has  obtained  26  editing  consoles  devel- 
oped by  the  Public  Broadcasting  System 
I  PBS  I  for  this  purpose 

PBS.  NBC.  and  ABC  have  contracted 
with  the  National  Captioning  Institute 
to  caption  22  hours  of  TV  programs 
each  week,  to  be  noted  in  the  TV  Guide, 
including  Masterpiece  Theater,  Once 
Upon  a  Classic,  Disney  World,  and  the 
ABC.  NBC  Sunday  and  Monday  Nights 
at  the  Movies.  In  addition,  the  National 
Captioning  Institute  will  caption  pro- 
grams produced  by  local  and  independ- 
ent stations.  Eventually,  sports  events, 
news  programs,  and  live  program  mate- 
rial will  also  be  captioned.  Some  pro- 
grams may.  in  the  future,  be  captioned 
in  foreign  languages.  Bilingual  captions 
will  serve  as  valuable  educational  tools 
in  communities  with  diverse  ethnic  pop- 
ulations. Children  with  learning  dis- 
abilities will  also  benefit  from  captioned 
televisions. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  has  provided  funds  to  the 
captioning  project  since  1973  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  through  1982.  In  addi- 


tion, four  major  national  insurance 
companies  have  made  financial  arrange- 
ments for  the  National  Captioning  In- 
stitute's initial  capital  needs.  They  are 
Aetna  Life  and  Casualty,  the  Prudential 
Insurance  Co.,  Connecticut  Mutual  Life 
Insurance,  and  the  Travelers  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Numerous  other  organizations  have 
endorsed  the  National  Captioning  Insti- 
tute's efforts  including  the  National 
Parent-Teachers  Association,  Lion  Clubs 
International,  the  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Deaf,  and 
Gallaudet  College. 

Some  time  ago.  several  men  and 
women  dared  to  dream  of  the  day  when 
deaf  and  hearing-impaired  Americans 
could  enjoy  the  medium  of  television. 
And  what  they  have  dared  to  dream, 
they  have  dared  io  do.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  de.serve  special 
recognition  for  their  dedication  to  this 
goal.  Mr.  John  D.  Ball,  president  of  the 
National  Captioning  Institute  and  for- 
mer vice  president  engineering  at  PBS. 
IS  responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
TV  caption  console.  Myron  Curzan.  an 
attorney  at  the  Washington  law  firm  of 
Arnold  and  Porter.  Doris  Caldwell.  Jane 
Miller,  and  Taris  Denis  of  the  National 
Captioning  Institute,  have  been  involved 
in  the  project  since  its  inception.  Fred 
Pierce.  Fred  Silverman,  and  Larry  Gross- 
man, presidents  of  ABC.  NBC.  and  PBC, 
in  their  support  of  the  national  caption- 
ing project,  have  demonstrated  their 
commitment  to  Americans  handicapped 
by  a  hearing  loss. 

Other  individuals  who  deserve  praise 
for  their  efforts  are  Dr.  Edward  Martin. 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
the  Handle:' pped.  Malcolm  Norwood  and 
Virginia  Lewis  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Tele- 
communications Office.  Mr.  Edward  J. 
Hearn.  Douglas  Shuman  and  Robert 
Thompson  of  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Finally.  Edward  Carney  and  Fred 
Schreiber  of  the  National  Association  of 
the  Deaf  must  be  credited  for  their  in- 
volvement in  this  achievement  and  for 
their  ardent  advocacy  of  the  rights  of 
all  handicapped  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that 
this  world  cannot  be  a  good  place  for  any 
of  us  to  live  in  until  it  is  a  good  place  for 
all  of  us  to  live  in  By  making  television 
captioning  available,  the  individuals  and 
organizations  I  have  named  have  served 
to  make  this  world  a  far  better  place  for 
Americans  handicapped  by  a  hearing 
loss. 

In  recognition  of  the  needs  of  hearing- 
impaired  Americans,  the  vast  majority 
of  which  are  employed  or  underemployed. 
Congressman  Harkin  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  tax  credits 
for  the  purchase  of  television  captioning 
equipment.  It  is  our  hope  the  Congress 
will  see  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  pro- 
viding such  incentives  for  the  purchase 
of  this  equipment  On  behalf  of  all  those 
Americans  who  are  deaf  and  hearing 
impaired.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  and  House  to  cosponsor  these 
bills.  S.  1869  and  H.R  4767. 
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byterian  Church  and  in  his  work  with 
colleges  and  universities.  An  article  in 
the  State  (Columbia.  S.d   on  April  9, 


B  A.  degree  in  business  administration  from 
Duke  University,  two  advanced  degrees  from 
Union  Seminary  and  a  doctoral  degree  from 
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and   can    be   examined    and    answered   in   a     If  such  restrictions  are  to  improve  the  ac-      tion  of  ownership   and  control   was   caused 

straightforward  manner.  countability  of  corporate  executives  to  their      bv  the  dispersion  of  equity  ownership  over 

This  paper  attempts  to  deduce  the  impact      various  constituents,  i  e   shareholders,  work-      a"  larpc   horf^    nf  fanifai   r^ntrihiifir,,,^    -rh. 
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Mr  THURMOND  Mr  President,  hope- 
fully, the  Senate  soon  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  use  of  tax-ex- 
empt mortgage  revenue  bonds  for  home 
financing  in  this  country  For  this  reason. 
I  inform  my  colleagues  about  the  success- 
ful bond  program  in  South  Carolina. 

The  South  Carolina  Housing  Authority 
Commission  was  created  to  issue  bonds 
to  raise  financing  for  new,  single-family 
dwellings  in  our  State.  After  two  bond 
issues,  which  have  raised  almost  $150 
million  in  needed  housing  funds,  the 
commission  voluntarily  returned  over 
$330,000  to  the  State  general  treasury 
fund.  This  money  represented  the  entire 
amount  which  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  State  General  Assembly  for  the  com- 
mission's work.  In  a  time  of  ineflBcient 
government  programs,  the  South  Caro- 
hna  Housing  Authority  stands  out  as  an 
example  of  how  government  can  and 
should  work. 

Mr.  President,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  its  hous- 
ing commission,  almost  4.500  new  single- 
family  homes  have  fc)een  made  available 
to  South  Carolinians  with  annual  in- 
comes from  $5,800  to  $22,500  The  fi- 
nancing of  this  many  new  homes  with 
no  additional  administrative  cost  to  the 
people  of  South  Carohna  is  an  achieve- 
ment worth  applauding  and  emulating 

Such  a  result  is  a  testimony  to  the  ded- 
ication and  skill  of  the  persons  serving 
on  the  South  Carolina  Housing  Authority 
Commission.  The.se  members  are  Chair- 
man Hugh  Lane.  Vice-Chairmen  Bob 
Mathison.  Issac  Washington.  J.  E.  Rab- 
ley.  Jewel  Baskin.  and  Judd  Farr.  For  the 
efforts  of  everyone  involved  in  this  effi- 
cient, eflective  program,  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations and  support. 

Mr  President,  because  of  the  housing 
needs  in  thLs  country  and  because  of  the 
success  of  the  bond  program  in  South 
Carolina.  I  have  cosponsored  S.  2064, 
which  will  allow  this  type  of  well-de- 
lineated and  useful  program  of  housing 
assistance  to  continue.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  also  support  this  legislation, 
which  is  needed  to  clear  up  some  existing 
problems  in  other  revenue  bond  pro- 
grams, while  allowing  successful,  well- 
structured  and  supervised  programs,  such 
as  the  one  in  South  Carolina,  to  go  for- 
ward. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OP  DR.  KEN- 
NETH B.  ORR  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 
OF  PRESBYTERIAN  COIXEGE 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
February  of  this  year,  it  was  my  great 
pleasure  to  cosponsor  a  Senate  resolution 
extending  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  of  the  Senate  to  Presbyterian  Col- 
lege. Clinton.  S.C.  on  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding. 

Today  it  is  my  great  pleasure,  once 
again.  Mr.  President,  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  that  same 
fine  educational  institution  upon  its  in- 
stallation of  a  new  president  and  also  to 
its  new  president.  Dr  Kenneth  B.  Orr. 

I>r.  Orr  has  already  distinguished  him- 
self as  an  outstanding  leader  in  the  Pres- 


byterian Church  and  in  his  work  with 
colleges  and  universities.  An  article  in 
the  State  (Columbia.  S.d  on  April  9. 
1980,  provides  further  details  about  Dr. 
Orrs  background  and  about  the  inau- 
gural activities  at  Presbyterian  College 
on  April  8. 

Mr.  President,  as  Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Orr 
begins  his  new  and  tremendously  re- 
sponsible duties  as  president  of  Presby- 
ter College,  I  extend  my  best  wishes  to 
him  for  every  success  in  his  service  to 
this  fine  institution  of  higher  education 
in  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  information  concern- 
ing Dr.  Orr's  inauguration,  I  wish  to  read 
this  editorial  from  the  State  of  Columbia. 
S.C,  which  is  the  largest  newspar>er  in 
South  Carolina.  The  date  of  this  article 
is  April  9.  1980.  This  came  from  Clinton 
where  Presbyterian  College  is  located. 

15th    Presbyterian    College    President 
Is  Inaugurated 

Clinton. — Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Orr  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Presbyterian  College  Tuesday 
and  pledged  to  retain  the  fiscal  integrity  of 
the  college,  which  is  now  entering  its  cen- 
tennial year. 

"As  we  look  to  the  second  century  of  serv- 
ice, we  can  be  pleased  the  college  is  enjoy- 
ing record  enrollment,  strong  financial  sup- 
port and  operating  with  a  balanced  budget," 
Orr  told  some  800  persons  attending  his  in- 
auguration at  Templeton  Physical  Educa- 
tion Center. 

Citing  the  oft-mentioned  inflationary  woes 
which  private  colleges  face.  Orr  said.  "We 
must,  with  prudence,  care  for  the  resources 
we  have  in  order  to  protect  its  value. 

"By  wise  planning,  conservative  budgeting, 
and  effective  cost-control  measures,  we  can 
maintain  a  steady  course.  '  the  president 
said. 

His  financial  objectfve  also  extends  to 
strengthening  PCs  endowments  by  adding 
$1  million  each  year  to  the  fund. 

Efforts  to  complete  a  $10  million  Second 
Century  Campaign  are  encouraging  with 
$3  million  needed  to  reach  the  goal  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  he  said. 

As  the  college's  15th  president,  Orr  said 
he  is  also  committed  to  continuing  the  col- 
lege's tradition  of  quality  education  in  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences  "within  a  distinc- 
tively Christian  context." 

"The  best  education."  Orr  said,  "is  that 
which  promotes  a  deep  interrelationship 
between  faith  and  learning.  In  this  context 
able  minds  can  be  expanded.  Christian 
values  can  be  affirmed  and  strong  moral  char- 
acter can  be  developed." 

Orr.  who  was  named  by  the  college  board 
of  trustees  in  March  1979  to  succeed  Dr 
Marc  C  Weersing.  is  former  president  of 
the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Educa- 
tion at  Richmond.  Va. 

Weersing  retired  after  16  years  as  presi- 
dent of  the  college. 

Dr.  William  Boyd,  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oregon,  who  delivered  the  in- 
augural address,  said  Orr's  inauguration  and 
the  college's  centennial  are  the  "converging 
in  one  moment  of  the  backward  look  with 
some  attempts  at  foresight." 

Orr.  he  .said.  "Must  look  at  what  one 
century  has  wrought  and  suffer  some  anxiety 
about  the  acts  he  must  follow,  because  Pres- 
byterian College  has  been  blessed  by  a  suc- 
cession of  able  leaders." 

Orr.  an  ordained  Presbyterian  minister, 
flew  Jet  and  multi-engine  planes  from  1955- 
57  as  an  Air  Force  pilot. 

He  was  minister  of  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Roanoke.  Va..  from  1961-64.  before 
Joining  the  Union  6eminary  staff. 

He  is  a  native  of  Charlotte  and  holds  a 


B  A.  degree  in  business  administration  from 
Duke  University,  two  advanced  degrees  from 
Union  Seminary  and  a  doctoral  degree  from 
the  University  of  Michigan.  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Higher  Education. 

His  dissertation.  "The  Impact  of  the  De- 
pression Decade,  1929-39.  on  Faculty  in 
American  Colleges  and  Universities."  received 
the  University  of  Michigan's  School  of  Edu- 
cation   1978-79   dissertation    award. 

It  was  also  recognized  in  1979.  receiving 
the  "Dissertation  of  the  Year  Award"  by  the 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion. 

In  his  brief  address.  Orr  said.  "I  am  un- 
impressed by  any  pretentious  presidential 
style  that  remains  aloof  and  removed  from" 
daily  campus  life. 

Admitting  he  Is  willing  to  take  the  bitter 
with  the  sweet.  Orr  said  he  will  be  a  presi- 
dent who  is  available  and  sensitive  to  stu- 
cents.  faculty  and  others. 
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THE  CORPORATE  DEMOCRACY 
ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  hearing  small  voices  of  late,  crying 
that  America's  economic  greatness  is  a 
product  of  Government  largess,  but  that 
now  we  must  rein  in  that  power  lest 
abuses  cripple  the  working  class.  As  pro- 
tectors of  our  America's  freedom,  I  think 
we  must  expeditiously  address  this  quasi- 
socialistic  dribble  before  we  find  our- 
selves economically  debilitated,  before 
free-enterprise  is  undermined. 

It  is  an  economic  reality  that  our  mar- 
ket system  delivers  to  the  consumer,  at 
the  most  efficient  price,  the  product  or 
service  which  is  demanded.  To  artificially 
stimulate,  alter  or  direct  this  system  is 
to  insure  inefficiency,  misallocation  of 
scarce  resources  and  burdensome  prices 
on  consumers. 

Mr,  President,  the  ultimate  power  of 
corporate  change  is  presently  vested  in 
the  consumer.  If  they  do  not  want  a 
policy,  product  or  service,  then  market 
demand  will  dictate  a  change.  The  mar- 
ket is  ob.jective.  and  the  aggregate  will 
of  the  consumer  will  prevail. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues a  discussion  of  a  measure  which 
would  attempt  to  artificiallv  dictate  de- 
mand. The  distinguished  authors.  Prof. 
Gerald  D.  Keim,  Barry  D,  Baysinger  and 
Roger  E,  Meiners  indicate  the  absolute 
fallacy  of  this  measure,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Corporate  Democracy  Act:  Would  the 

Majority  Rule? 

introduction 

On  April  17.  1980  the  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act  of  1980  will  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration.  According  to  sup- 
porters of  the  legislation,  the  Act  will  serve 
to  increase  the  accountability  of  corporate 
managers  to  their  various  constituencies — 
shareholders,  workers,  consumers,  and  the 
members  of  communities  affected  by  corpo- 
rate decisions  As  with  all  policy  proposals, 
two  questions  are  appropriate  to  ask  at  the 
outset.  First,  will  the  proposed  legislation 
accomplish  the  objectives  stated  by  its  pro- 
ponents'' Second,  are  there  objectives  worthy 
of  support?  The  latter  is  a  normative  Issue 
and  students  of  corporate  governance  have 
no  special  expertise  In  making  value  Judg- 
ments. However,  the  first  issue  is  objective 


and    can    be   examined    and    answered   In   a 
straightforward  manner. 

This  paper  attempts  to  deduce  the  impact 
of  the  Acts  provisions  on  three  constituent 
groups  affected  by  the  decisions  of  corpo- 
rate managers :  shareholders,  employees,  and 
eonsumers.  Despite  the  broad  nature  of  the 
Act,  analysis  is  possible  because  several 
major  provisions  of  the  Act  are  unambigu- 
ous, and  because  there  exists  a  body  of 
knowledge  concerning  the  relationship  of 
corporations  to  the  various  groups  they 
affect.  Applying  this  knowledge  to  the  pro- 
vislon=  of  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act  sug- 
pcjCS  that  the  probable  impact  of  the  Act's 
provisions  will  be  quite  different  from  the 
announced  objectives  of  its  proponents, 

THE   corporate    DEMOCRACY    ACT 

The  Corporate  Democracy  Act  (the  Act) 
applies  to  all  non-financial  corporations 
with  more  than  5.000  emproyees  or  more 
than  $250  million  in  total  assets  or  annual 
sales.  The  major  provisions  of  the  Act  are: 

(1)  A  majority  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  that  class  of  corporations  must  be  inde- 
pendent; that  is.  they  may  not  have  been 
employed  by  the  corporation  or  any  organi- 
zation dealing  with  the  corporation  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  they  may  not  own  stock 
in  the  corporation. 

(2)  At  least  nine  Board  members  are  to  be 
delegated  special  responsibilities  of  investi- 
gating corporate  activities  in  the  areas  of 
employee  well-being,  consumer  protection, 
environmental  protection,  community  rela- 
tions, shareholder  rights,  compliance  with 
laws,  technology  assessment,  antitrust  stand- 
ards, and  political  relations  In  addition,  the 
Act  requires  the  creation  of  Board  commit- 
tees composed  entirely  of  independent  direc- 
tors to  deal  with  audit,  nominating,  com- 
pensation, and  lega".  compliance  issues.  Simi- 
larly, a  Board  committee  with  a  majority  of 
independent  directors  would  deal  with  pub- 
lic policy  issues, 

(3)  There  would  be  a  shareholder  referen- 
dum on  any  action  such  as  sale  or  purchase 
of  stock  involving  10  percent  or  more  of  a 
corporation's  as.sets  or  outstanding  stock. 

(4)  Corporations  would  be  required  to  In- 
clude in  their  annual  report  a  breakdown  of 
their  work  force  by  se.x.  race,  and  job  cate- 
gory: a  summary  of  average  daily  emissions 
and  effluents:  and  listings  of  occiipational 
injuries  and  illnesses  In  addition,  a  list  of 
the  twenty  largest  shareholders  with  their 
addresses  and  the  number  of  shares  held 
must  be  published  The  Act  would  al.so  em- 
power the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  require  additional  disclosure  "to  en- 
able stockholders  to  make  Judgments  on  a 
firm's  social  performance  and  impact  on  the 
human  and  natural  environment" 

(5)  Corporations  would  be  required  to  give 
24  months  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
the  employees,  and  community  represent- 
atives of  any  closing  or  relocation  of  facilities 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  500  Jobs  in  a  geographic 
area.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  could  subpoena 
documents  and  appoint  an  arbitrator  to  in- 
vestigate the  circumstances  of  such  decisions 

(6)  No  director  would  be  allowed  to  serve 
on  more  than  one  Board  and  violations  of 
this  provision  could  result  in  a  civil  penalty 
of  up  to  $10,000  per  day, 

(7 1  Finally,  the  Act  establishes  various 
criminal  and  civil  sanctions  that  would  ap- 
ply to  the  managers  of  firms  violating  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  or  other  laws  Suits  to  en- 
force the  laws  may  be  brought  by  any  per- 
son. Firms  found  to  have  violated  SE  C  reg- 
ulations would  be  outlawed  from  the  United 
States, 

Prom  this  list  it  is  clear  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act  want 
to  alter  radically  the  locus  of  ultimate  deci- 
sion-making authority  in  large  American 
corporations.  The  discretion  of  cornorate 
managers  would  b°  greativ  attenuated  bv  no- 
lltical  oversight  from  representatives  of  the 
various  groups  affected  by  each  corporation. 


If  such  restrictions  are  to  improve  the  ac- 
cotmtability  of  corporate  executives  to  their 
various  constituents,  i.e  shareholders,  work- 
ers, and  consumers,  then  it  also  must  be  true 
that. 

(1)  political  control  of  the  corporation  is 
desired  by  these  groups,  and  (2)  adequate 
constraint  on  the  discretion  of  professional 
management  is  not  provided  by  the  current 
system  of  corporate  governance.  These  are 
crucial  assumptions  in  the  reasoning  that 
links  the  interests  of  the  constituent  groups 
with  the  outcomes  expected  of  the  Act  if 
passed.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  of  these 
groups  could  presently  bring  about  the  kind 
of  corporate  behavior  prescribed  in  the  Act. 
but  do  not  choose  to  do  so.  then  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  argue  that  the  group  would  be  made 
better-off  by  legislations  forcing  such  an  out- 
come. The  analysis  proceeds  by  examining 
the  ability  of  the  various  constituent  groups 
to  secure  the  kinds  of  corporate  performance 
prescribed  by  the  Act  in  the  absence  of  such 
legislation, 

THE    CORPORATION    AND   SHAREHOLDERS' 

INTEREST 

There  are  over  thirty  million  stockholders 
in  the  United  States,  and  more  than  10,000 
coiporations  with  publicly  traded  stock. 
These  corporations  range  from  small  firms 
with  stock  traded  sporadically  over-the- 
counter,  to  large  corporations  with  billions 
of  dollars  in  a.ssets  with  stock  heavily  traded 
on  major  exchanges.  There  is  great  diversity 
in  the  operations  of  these  corporations:  some 
are  risky  investments,  others  are  stable  se- 
cure investments;  some  specialize  in  one 
product  or  service,  others  are  conglomerates 
producing  numerous  unrelated  products  and 
services;  some  operate  in  heavily  regulated 
industries,  others  operate  in  Industries  with 
few  restrictions  that  affect  competition.  Al- 
though investors  may  buy  stock  for  different 
rea.sons.  two  factors  dominate  the  choice 
process  from  theoretical  and  empirical  per- 
.spectives;  risk  and  rate  of  return. 

Modern  finance  theory  Is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  risk  and  rate  of  return  are 
the  variables  on  which  investors'  decisions 
are  made.  Investing  in  one  or  more  of  the 
thousands  of  publicly  traded  corporations  is 
only  one  of  many  Investment  opportunities 
available  to  owners  of  capital.  Other  oppor- 
tunities Include  government  securities,  real 
estate,  precious  stones,  art  work,  private  and 
public  debt  instruments,  and  individual 
business  ventures  conducted  on  a  proprietor- 
ship or  partnership  basis.  One  may  conclude 
with  some  certainty  that  stockholders  enjoy 
a  wide  range  of  choice  and  low  transaction 
costs  in  their  market  dealings.  As  a  result, 
there  is  little  reason  to  t>elleve  that  corporate 
decision -makers  are  not  constrained  by  the 
preferences  of  capital  owners  and.  hence, 
that  the  current  governance  structure  of  the 
corporations  accurately  reflects  investors' 
preferences. 

This  contradicts  the  myth  that  In  large 
modern  corporations,  hired  managers  are  free 
from  the  Influence  of  stockholders  because  of 
"the  separation  of  ownership  and  control  " 
As  the  story  goes,  because  of  the  dispersion  of 
ownership,  stockholders  have  had  to  dele- 
gate vast  decision-making  authority  to  hired 
management.  As  a  result,  professional  man- 
agers have  come  to  exercise  great  discretion 
without  bearing  the  responsibility  of  owner- 
ship, and  without  being  acountable  to  the 
owners  of  the  firms  they  "govern".  This  Is 
seen  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  demo- 
cratic society  and  a  danger  to  freedom  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  truth 

The  first  thinj  to  realize  when  discussing 
corporate  governance  is  that  the  voluntary 
delegation  of  authority  to  management  is 
crucial  to  the  effective  operation  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  is  the  mode  of  governance  con- 
ti-actually  chosen  by  capital  owners  among 
an  infinite  -variety  of  institutional  arrange- 
ments. It  Is  false  to  argue  that  the  separa- 


tion of  ownership  and  control  was  caused 
by  the  dispersion  of  equity  ownership  over 
a  large  bod>  of  capital  contributions  TTie 
reverse  Is  the  more  accurate  direction  of 
causality.  Because  of  the  specialization  of 
the  ownership  (capital  contributor)  and  the 
prof?sslonal  management  function,  a  disjier- 
slon  of  equity  ownership  and  the  resultant 
efficiency  of  risk  diffusion  among  a  large 
number  of  independent  Investors  was  made 
possible.  The  separation  of  the  ownership 
and  management  function  made  dispersed 
ownership  possible. 

Undertanding  this  it  is  clear  that  the  dele- 
gation of  decision-making  authority  to  a 
hired  management  group  represents  a  volun- 
tary choice  on  the  part  of  stockholders.  It 
is  hard  to  Imagine  that  the  owners  of  capi- 
tal, choosing  among  the  infinite  variety  of 
contractual  arrangements  available,  would 
volunteer  to  place  themselves  at  a  disad- 
vantage In  relation  to  those  hired  to  ad- 
minister their  resources  Even  the  propo- 
nents of  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act  do  not 
assert  that  capitalist  stockholders  are  not 
careful  In  attending  to  their  Interests 

An  understanding  of  the  contractual  evo- 
lution of  the  corporation,  and  the  wide 
range  of  choice  available  to  owners  of  capi- 
tal, does  not  support  the  notion  that  cor- 
porate managers  have  been  free  to  disregard 
the  Interests  of  stockholders  and  make  de- 
cisions based  on  personal  whims  Stockhold- 
ers have  been  free  to  make  contracts  with 
professional  managers  over  time  and  have.  In 
their  best  interest,  chosen  the  current  struc- 
ture of  corporate  governance.  Like  all  mar- 
ket processes,  some  may  disagree  with  the 
outcome.  But  one  cannot  logically  assert 
that  capitalist  stockholders  are  simultane- 
ously self-interested  and  insensitive  to  their 
best  interests,  with  respect  to  the  contractual 
nature  of  the  corporations  they  own 

The  fact  that  so  many  corporations  suc- 
(Cessfully  sell  stock  to  the  public  when 
numerous  alternative  Investment  oppor- 
tunities exits,  and  one  Is  free  to  Invent  novel 
forms  of  business  enterprise,  suggests  that 
many  self-interested  Investors  have  deter- 
mined that  the  present  forms  of  corporate 
governance  are  most  preferred.  Why  do  we 
not  presently  observe  some  corporations 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  prescribed  in 
the  Corporate  Democracy  Act?  If  such  fea- 
tures were  desired  by  even  a  small  number 
of  investors,  then  to  create  a  corporation 
with  these  characteristics  would  be  a  way 
to  successfully  differentiate  a  corporation 
in  the  competitive  caoital  market.  Even  the 
harshest  corporate  critic  would  not  accuse 
entrepreneurs  of  overlooking  opportunities 
to  raise  capital. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  early 
1970s,  when  there  was  considerable  discus- 
sion by  the  media  of  the  desirability  of  using 
corporate  resources  for  various  social  pur- 
poses, a  number  of  brokerage  houses  began 
offering  advice  on  that  basis.  Stockbrokers 
advertised  that  they  could  provide  Informa- 
tion on  corporate  social  performance  so 
that  investors  could  select  only  socially  re- 
sponsible firms  for  their  portfolio,  A  tele- 
phone survey  in  1974  Indicated  that  none  of 
the  brokerage  houses  that  had  advertised 
this  service  continued  to  offer  it.  The  expla- 
nation in  all  cases  was  that  there  was  simply 
no  demand  for  that  kind  of  Information, 
Tlius,  stockbrokers.  In  an  effort  to  anticipate 
the  market  demands  of  their  clients,  had 
offered  a  service  providing  Information  on 
corporate  social  efforts,  but  the  service  was 
discontinued  because  so  few  investors  were 
interested  in  the  information.' 

The  reason  corporations  do  not  have  the 
characteristics  prescribed  by  the  Act  Is  be- 
cause  Investors   prefer   the   organization    of 


'  Gerald  Keim  and  Roger  Meiners.  "Cor- 
porate Social  Responsibility :  Private  Means 
for  Public  Wants?".  Policy  Review,  Summer 
1978. 
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corporations  they  establish  to  those  proposed 

in  the  Act,  Legislation  forcing  large  corpora- 
tions to  adopt  these  characteristics  cannot 
be   defended    as   being   In   shareholders'   In- 


slmllar  If  there  were  a  homogeneity  of  work- 
ers preferences  for  employment.  The  reason 
that  the  wide  range  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities does  not  include  corporations  with 


value  of  assets  or  sales,  or  the  number  of 
employees  working  for  large  corporations. 
However,  data  descr'bing  fhe  absolute  size 
of   an   oreanizatlon   have   little  to   do  with 
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the  operating  procedures  of  the  corporations 
that  form  the  productive  core  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  changes  would  be  from  organiza- 
tion designs  and  procedures  that  have  freely 
ovnivprl  over  time  bv  successfully  competing 


deputy  campaign  chairman  for  Asian  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Perhaps  one  can  dismiss  these  appoint- 
ment.-, as  harmless  election-year  steps  to  en- 
hance  the   Presidents  standing  with  racial 


est  groups.  "You  can  put  a  dollar  sign  In 
front  of  the  numbers  '  generated  on  ethnic 
minorities,  he  said,  because  of  the  federal  aid 
those  numtjers  will  enable  them  to  demand, 
'ine  census  includes  other  inquiries  so  dll- 
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corporations  they  establish  to  those  proposed 
in  the  Act.  Legislation  forcing  large  corpora- 
tions to  adopt  these  characteristics  cannot 
be  defended  as  being  In  shareholders'  In- 
terests In  fact,  such  legislation  would  limit 
the  ability  of  a  corporation  to  be  subservi- 
ent to  the  Interests  of  its  owners,  as  ex- 
pressed in  contracts  voluntarily  agreed  upon, 
because  federally  mandated  restrictions  on 
the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  the  behavior  of  the  corporation. 

THE  CORPORATION  AND  EMPLOYEE'S  INTERESTS 

There  are  about  100  million  full-time 
workers  In  the  United  States  In  1980.  About 
16  million  work  for  corporations  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act 
Will  the  Act  provide  benefits  for  these  work- 
ers which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain'' 
Or.  mere  generally,  what  determines  the 
characteristics  of  the  relationship  between 
employees  and  employers  in  large  corpora- 
tions? 

Since  approximately  84  percent  of  the 
work  force  choose  for  one  reason  or  another 
not  to  work  for  large  corporations.  It  Is  clear 
that  there  are  numerous  alternatives  for  any 
worker  The  16  percent  of  the  work  force  em- 
ployed by  large  corporations  have  chosen  to 
work  for  these  firms  over  all  other  alterna- 
tives available  to  them.  Recall  that  this  16 
percent  of  the  work  force  Is  distributed 
among  more  than  690  different  corporations. 
Any  one  of  these  large  corporations  could 
compete  more  effectively  In  the  labor  mar- 
ket by  voluntarily  restructuring  its  organi- 
zation along  the  lines  proposed  in  the  Cor- 
porate Democracy  Act  If  even  a  small  per- 
centage of  workers  would  prefer  those 
characteristics,  all  other  things  equal,  over 
the  characteristics  of  competing  corpora- 
tions. Competition  among  firms  for  workers 
is  achieved  by  increased  recruiting  expenses, 
increased  employee  mobility,  and  Increased 
resources  devoted  to  employee  benefits  by 
large  corporations  in  recent  years.  The  fact 
that  most  corporations  do  not  exhibit  the 
characteristics  described  in  the  Corporate 
Democracy  Act  is  good  evidence  that  such 
characteristics  are  not  In  demand  by  sub- 
stantial  numbers  of   workers. 

The  notion  of  a  demand  for  on-the-job 
freedom  and  civil  rights  may  seem  odd. 
but  clearly  it  need  not.  The  advantages  of  se- 
lectively giving  up  freedom  through  volun- 
tary contractual  agreement  should  seem 
peculiar  only  to  those  who  prefer  to  live  In 
anarchy.  Living  in  civilized  society  neces- 
sarily Involves  a  strategic  utility-maximiz- 
ing sacrifice  of  total  personal  freedom.  Why 
this  should  not  extend  to  the  industrial  so- 
cial order  is  not  clear.  The  proponents  of 
the  Corporate  Democracy  Act  can  only  be 
asserting  that  the  trade-off  workers  have 
made  between  civil  rights  on  the  Job  and  i>e- 
cuniary  income  is  not  to  their  liking.  If 
complete  freedom  ruled  the  industrial  set- 
ting, little  output  would  be  produced  and 
workers  would  suffer  as  much  from  that  state 
of  affairs  as  corporate  managers  and  capi- 
talist shareholders.  Once  this  is  understood 
the  question  of  how  much  freedom  should 
be  yielded  in  order  to  have  an  optimal  In- 
dustrial governance  structure  Is  a  matter 
of  judgment  Why  workers  In  competitive 
markets  that  offer  a  wide  variety  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  considered  In- 
capable of  making  such  choices  Is  something 
that  proponents  of  the  Act  have  failed  to 
tell  us 

Workers  preferences  for  employment  and 
the  conditions  of  employment  are  not  homo- 
eeneoi";  bur  tliffer  ^reaMv  .^rross  the  popu- 
lation just  as  do  the  preferences  of  Investors. 
As  a  result,  we  have  a  wide  range  of  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  terms  of  salary,  risk 
associated  with  the  job  perquisites  asso- 
ciated with  employment,  travel  require- 
ments, and  a  host  of  other  characteristics. 
Again,  all  corporations  would  be  much  more 


similar  if  there  were  a  homogeneity  of  work- 
ers preferences  for  employment.  The  reason 
that  the  wide  range  of  employment  oppor- 
tunities does  not  Include  corporations  with 
the  features  of  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act 
must  be  that  there  is  insignificant  demand 
In  the  marketplace  for  them. 

THE     CORPORATION      AND     CONSUMERS' 
INTERESTS 

A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  consumers.  The  characteristics  of  any 
successful  ^business  will  be  determined  in 
part  bv  tbe  alternatives  consi'mers  v-ave  to 
that  business.  The  range  of  alternatives  for 
Investors  and  for  employees  is  large  by  any 
measure,  but  some  supporters  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Democracy  Act  may  assert  that  consum- 
ers in  certain  industries  are  limited  to  choos- 
ing among  a  few  alternatives. 

The  automobile  Industry  is  usually  a  favor- 
ite case  In  point.  For  several  decades  there 
have  been  only  four  producers  of  domestic 
automobiles  Of  the  four.  General  Motors 
has  over  half  the  domestic  market  share, 
and  the  share  of  Chrysler  and  American 
Motors  together  does  not  equal  the  market 
share  of  Ford.  Is  this  a  case  where  consumers 
will  have  great  difficulty  in  influencing 
through  their  demand  the  characteristics  of 
the  corporation  with  whom  they  transact 
Dusiness?  What  alternatives  do  cons'mers 
have?  In  fact,  there  are  a  number  of  alter- 
natives ranging  from  a  host  of  foreign  cars, 
whose  market  share  is  growing  rapidly,  as 
well  as  the  used  car  Industry,  and  alternative 
forms  of  transportation,  such  as  motorcycles, 
scooters,  public  transportation,  etc.  All  of 
these  factors  tend  to  reduce  the  power  that 
any  one  automobile  producer  has  over  con- 
sumers. The  fact  that  some  automobile  pro- 
ducers are  offering  large  rebates  suggests 
that  competition  Is  far  more  virile  than  some 
would  admit 

Why  do  we  not  observe  some  automobile 
producers  organizing  their  corporations  along 
the  lines  suggested  by  the  Corporate  De- 
mocracy Act?  If  there  is  substantial  con- 
sumer demand  for  corporations  resembling 
this  organizational  form,  and  using  resources 
for  the  purposes  outlined  in  the  Act.  then 
this  would  be  a  successful  characteristic  of 
differentiation  in  the  marketplace.  By  now 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  obvious.  Al- 
though some  consumers,  just  as  some  work- 
ers, and  some  investors,  may  find  such  char- 
acteristics attractive,  the  percentage  must  be 
very  small.  If  not.  at  least  one  corporation 
would  find  that  such  features  would  enhance 
their  ability  to  Increase  sales.  Even  the 
staunchest  corporate  critics  would  acknowl- 
edge that  corporations  seldom  need  prodding 
to  that  end. 

THE  BASIC  issue:    CORPORATE  EXECtTTlVE  POWER 

The  advertised  purpose  of  the  Corporate 
Democracy  Act  is  to  change  the  behavior  of 
corporate  managers  by  changing  the  locus  of 
corporate  power.  The  preceding  discussion 
suggests  that  the  Impact  of  the  Act  on  cor- 
porate behavior  will  be  contrary  to  the  In- 
terests of  Its  supposed  benefactors.  This  con- 
clusion follows  because  proponents  of  the 
Act  appear  to  be  asserting  that  its  provisions 
will  reduce  the  power  of  corporate  managers, 
and  Increase  the  power  of  employees,  share- 
holders, and  consumers,  thereby  increasing 
their  welfare.  Unfortunately  for  this  argu- 
ment, there  is  no  evidence  that  corporate  ex- 
ecutives enjoy  the  kind  of  power  attributed 
them  by  the  Act's  proponents.  As  a  result, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  to  the  extent 
the  Act  is  successful  in  changing  the  power 
structure  of  the  modern  corporation,  it  will 
be  to  take  power  from  the  private  sector 
and  shift  It  to  the  public  sector,  rather 
than  shift  it  within  the  private  sector  itself. 

Implicit  in  the  Act  Is  the  belief  that  large 
corporations  have  great  power  over  share- 
holders, employees,  and  consumers.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  Act  usually  attempt  to  il- 
lustrate such  power  by   stating  the   dollar 


value  of  assets  or  sales,  or  the  number  of 
employees  working  for  large  corporations. 
However,  data  descr'bing  the  absolute  size 
of  an  organization  have  little  to  do  with 
the  degree  of  power  that  decisionmakers  in 
that  organization  have.  Power  over  indi- 
viduals is  based  on  the  availability  of  al- 
ternatives and  the  ability  to  coerce,  not  on 
characteristics  of  size.' 

For  example.  General  Motors  has  very  lit- 
tle power  over  people  who  use  the  subways 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  DC  people 
who  drive  Toyotas,  people  who  ride  bicycles, 
and  numerous  other  demanders  of  transpor- 
tation services  who  face  a  variety  of  alterna- 
tives to  G.M.  automobiles.  Despite  the  fact 
that  G.M.  has  assets  and  employees  which 
would  dwarf  most  states  of  the  Union  and 
many  members  of  the  United  Nations  it  has 
little  power  over  its  constituents.  On  the 
other  hand,  even  very  small  governments 
wield  great  power  over  their  constituents. 
The  government  of  Rhode  Island  is  very 
small  measured  or.  the  basis  of  assets  or  pay- 
rolls, ■^'et  the  governor  of  Rhode  Island  could 
make  many  decisions  contrary  to  the  pref- 
erences of  many  voters  that  would  Impact 
adversely  upon  them  until  they  moved, 
forced  impeachment,  or  waited  for  the  next 
election.  For  the  stockholder,  employee,  or 
consumer  of  G  M..  the  costs  of  choosing  al- 
ternatives is  small  relative  to  the  citizen  of 
a  state  Hence.  G.M.  has  relatively  less  power 
than  state  governments  and  obviously  much 
less  than  national  governments.  In  fact, 
since  the  constituents  of  G.M.  and  other 
large  corporations  have  a  wide  variety  of  al- 
ternatives, and  because  corporations  have 
little  ability  to  coerce,  the  question  of  their 
power  loses  much  of  its  significance. 

The  decisions  of  corporate  managers  are 
tempered  by  their  predicted  impact  on  af- 
fected parties  who  have  low  cost  alterna- 
tives in  the  stock,  labor,  and  product  mar- 
kets.^ The  Corporate  Democracy  Act.  by  dis- 
counting these  limits  on  managerial  discre- 
tion, would  have  the  impact  of  reducing  the 
power  of  the  groups  its  proponents  claim  to 
be  protecting.  The  outcomes  we  observe  In 
the  corporate  sector  are  those  chosen  by 
stockholders,  workers,  and  consumers.  If  the 
Act  is  successful  In  bringing  about  any 
change,  it  will,  by  the  coercive  power  of  the 
federal  government,  replace  freely  deter- 
mined outcomes  with  those  preferred  by  the 
proponents  of  the  Act.  That  could  only  have 
ad  adverse  impact  on  the  welfare  of  all  pri- 
vate sector  participants  in  corporate  produc- 
tion. 

CONCLUSION 

Corporations  must  successfully  compete  in 
capital  markets,  labor  markets,  and  product 
and  service  markets.  Our  present  corporations 
exhibit  the  characteristics,  in  organizational 
structure  and  the  manner  in  which  they  deal 
with  market  constituents,  that  have  enabled 
them  to  survive  in  a  competitive  environ- 
ment. Certainly  not  every  constituent  in 
every  market  is  completely  satified.  However. 
if  there  is  enough  dissatisfaction  by  constitu- 
ents in  any  market  to  enable  a  corporation 
to  gain  constituents  (investors,  better  or 
cheaper  employees,  or  more  sales)  by  differ- 
entiating their  organization,  self-interested 
entrepreneurs  would  attempt  to  exploit  the 
opportunity  Such  action  would  Increase  the 
power  of  the  unsatisfied  constituents  by  ex- 
panding their  alternatives. 

To  the  extent  that  laws  limit  the  discretion 
of  executives  to  adapt  their  organizations  to 
compete  for  the  Interests  of  dissatisfied  con- 
stituents, the  power  of  constituents  is  re- 
duced. The  Corporate  Democracy  Act  would 
drastically  alter  the  organizational  form  and 

-  Barry  Bayslnger  and  Roger  Meiners.  "Po- 
litical Control  of  the  Corporation.  "  mimeo- 
graph, Texas  A&M  University.   1980. 

Ralph  Winter.  Gorernmenf  and  the  Cor- 
poration, O.C.  AEI,  1978. 
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the  operating  procedures  of  the  corporations 
that  form  the  productive  core  of  our  econ- 
omy. The  changes  would  be  from  organiza- 
tion designs  and  procedures  that  have  freely 
evolved  over  time  by  successfully  competing 
m  the  constituent  markets,  to  mandated 
forms  that  do  not  exist  anywhere  in  our  so- 
ciety, workers,  investors,  and  consumers 
would  not  be  given  the  freedom  to  deal  with 
corporations  that  have  characteristics  most 
commonly  observed,  all  would  be  forced  to 
behave  in  manners  chosen  by  few.  This  is  a 
peculiar  notion  of  corporate  democracy. 


AFFIRMATIVE  ACTION  VERSUS 
EQUAL  PROTECTION— XI 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  policy  of  affirma- 
tive action  is  that  it  inevitably  leads  to- 
ward what  can  only  be  described  as  a 
less  perfect  union.  It  exacerbates  and 
institutionalizes  divisions  within  the 
American  nation. 

A  powerful  description  of  this  effect 
appeared  in  the  March  15  issue  of  the 
National  Journal.  Timothy  B.  Clark, 
discussing  the  decision  to  include  for  the 
first  time  questions  about  racial  cate- 
gories and  ethnicity  in  the  decennial 
census,  quotes  an  official  as  saying: 

You  can  put  a  dollar  sign  in  front  of  the 
numbers  generated  on  ethnic  minorities  .  .  . 

"You  can  put  a  dollar  sign  in  front  of  the 
numbers"  generated  on  ethnic  minorities  .  .  . 
because  of  the  federal  aid  those  numbers  will 
enable  them  to  demand. 

I  can  only  echo  Clark's  concluding  cry, 
when  contemplating  the  ethnicity  query. 

Would  it  be  fundamentally  un-American 
to  allow  one  to  report  to  the  government,  on 
question  11.  that  one  is  an  American? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

H^^piiEKATED  roLrncs 

When  Vincent  Pasquale  Barabba  was  grow- 
ing up  in  Chicago  40  ye.irs  ago.  his  father,  a 
flrst-generation  immigrant  from  Italy,  made 
it  a  point  not  to  speak  Italian  in  his  home. 
"He  was  afraid  we  might  grow  up  with  an 
accent."  Barabba  recalled. 

Times  have  changed,  and  today  Barabba 
finds  himself  overseeing  a  decennial  census 
designed  to  elicit  information  on  Americans' 
ethnic  backgrounds.  Far  from  hiding  their 
heritage  in  the  nation's  melting  pot.  Italian. 
Hispanic.  Polish.  Ukranian  and  other  groups 
have  insisted  successfully  that  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment help  them  find  out  how  many  they 
are  and  how  they  are  doing  In  today's  society. 

It  is  a  troubling  development.  Years  ago. 
when  Theodore  Roosevelt  deplored  "hyphe- 
nated" Americans  he  had  a  good  point.  So 
pronounced  is  the  trend  to  hyphenation 
these  days  that  the  motto  emblazoned  on  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  E  plnribus 
Vnum.  one  from  many,  might  Just  as  well 
read  Ex  Uno  Pluris.  many  from  one. 

The  movement  is  evident  In  the  govern- 
ment, with  more  and  more  programs  aimed 
at  blacks,  Hispanics.  Asian  Americans,  women 
and  other  groups  clamoring  for  special  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  trend  that  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  Carter  Administration.  Last  month, 
the  White  House  established  an  Office  of 
Ethnic  Affairs,  headed  by  an  Italian  politi- 
cian from  New  York  who  works  in  the  East 
Wing,  alongside  men  whose  jobs  are  to  deal 
with  blacks.  Hispanics  and  Jews,  and  a 
woman  dealing  with  women.  In  January,  the 
Carter-Mondale  campaign  appointed  a  New 
York  City  attorney  of  Chinese  extraction  as 


deputy  campaign  chairman  for  Asian  Ameri- 
can affairs. 

Perhaps  one  can  dismiss  these  appoint- 
ments as  harmless  election-year  steps  to  en- 
hance the  President's  standing  with  racial 
and  ethnic  groups.  But  the  census,  in  which 
86  million  households  and  more  than  200 
million  people  will  participate  next  month. 
is  quite  another  matter. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  census's  history, 
all  respondents  this  year  will  be  required  to 
list  their  race  in  one  of  15  categories:  white, 
black  or  Negro.  Japanese,  Chinese.  Filipino. 
Korean.  Vietnamese.  Indian  (American). 
Asian  Indian.  Hawaiian,  Guamanian,  Sa- 
moan,  Eskimo,  Aleut  or  other  The  census 
instruction  booklet  asks  individuals  to 
choose  "the  category  with  which  the  person 
most  closely  identifies" 

This  question  (No.  4)  appears  on  both  the 
short  form  and  the  long  form,  which  will  go 
to  20  percent  of  the  86  million  households. 
The  long  form  Includes  another  Question 
(No.  11)  on  ethnicity:  "What  is  this  per- 
son's ancestry?"  It  offers  these  examples: 
"Afro-American,  English.  French.  German. 
Honduran.  Hungarian.  Irish,  Italian.  Jamai- 
can. Korean.  Lebanese.  Mexican.  Nigerian. 
Polish.  Ukrainian.  Venezuelan,  etc" 

"Print  the  ancestry  group  with  which  the 
person  identifies,  "  the  instructions  say.  "Per- 
sons who  are  of  more  than  one  origin  and  who 
cannot  Identify  with  a  single  group  should 
print  their  multiple  ancestry  (for  example. 
German-Irish)  ...  A  religious  group  should 
not  be  reported  as  a  person's  ancestry." 

You  may  have  noticed  that  the  examples 
do  not  include  Spain,  Cuba  or  Puerto  Rico. 
That's  because,  again  for  the  first  time,  there 
is  a  question  (No  7)  asking:  "Is  this  person 
of  Spanish  Hispanic  descent?"  This  question 
is  on  the  form  because  Hispanic  groups  two 
years  ago  persuaded  Congress  to  require  that 
it  be  asked.  In  turn,  other  ethnic  groups  de- 
manded their  own  questions,  and  eventually 
the  White  House  gave  them  questions  4  and 
11. 

The  White  House  decision  was  not  an  easy 
one.  In  trial  runs  for  the  census,  fully  one- 
third  of  the  respondents  did  not  answer  ques- 
tion 11.  and  even  when  the  Census  Bureau 
sent  enumerators  to  follow  up.  the  failure 
rate  was  13  per  cent. 

In  August  1978,  James  T.  Mclntjrre  Jr.,  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 
et (OMB).  sent  Vice  President  Walter  F. 
Mondale  a  memo  warning  that  such  a  low  re- 
sponse rate  "would  severely  threaten  the 
credibility  of  anv  ethnic  data  collected."  He 
attached  a  memo  from  deputy  associate 
OMB  director  Stanley  E.  Morris  arguing 
against  the  ancestry  question  "because  of 
the  over-all  cost  of  the  census  (close  to  $1 
billion),  the  need  to  minimize  unnecessary 
expenses  of  follow-up  for  nonresponses  and 
the  importance  of  accurate  counts." 

Morris  made  a  stronger  case  against  the 
ancestry  question  in  a  memo  to  Mc'ntyre  on 
Jan.  23,  1979.  "The  proposed  approach  dis- 
courages the  public  from  identifying  them- 
selves as  Americans."  he  wrote.  "The  answers 
are  entirely  subjective  and  not  subject  to 
verification.  The  anticipated  results  have 
been  labeled  "meaningless  and  misleading'  by 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Ponulatlon 
staff  There  is  no  federal  program  need  for 
these  data  The  Question  is  proposed  basically 
because  of  special -interest  group  support  for 
some  kind  of  item  on  family  background." 

Morris  concluded  reluctantly  that  higher 
OMB  officials  thought  that  "the  strong  in- 
terest of  the  Vice  President's  office  and 
others  in  having  the  Question  on  the  census 
is  sufficient  reason  for  conceding  on  this 
issue."  noting  that  "if  deleted,  this  question 
could  create  an  uproar  from  interest  erouos 
I  that]  think  thev  can  use  this  question  in 
secvirlng  federal  funds,  resolution  of  affirma- 
tive action  complaints,  etc." 

Barabba  offered  a  more  pointed  com- 
ment on  the  motivation  of  the  ethnic  inter- 


est groups.  "You  can  put  a  dollar  sign  In 
front  of  the  numbers  "  generated  on  ethnic 
minorities,  he  said,  because  of  the  federal  aid 
those  numbers  will  enable  them  to  demand. 

'ine  census  includes  other  inquiries  so  dif- 
ficult that  some  Members  of  Congress  have 
predicted  their  constituents  will  not  re- 
spond, and  GOP  presidential  candidate  Ron- 
ald Reagan  has  said  it  was  his  "instinct"  to 
answer  only  questions  atwut  how  many  peo- 
ple live  in  the  house.  Question  12,  for  ex- 
ample, asks  homeowners  to  list  their  utility 
ana  fuel  costs,  it  had  a  40  percent  nonre- 
sponse   rate   in  dress  rehearsals. 

But  this  and  other  nosy  questions  that 
probably  will  generate  unreliable  data  are 
not  as  disturbing  as  the  questions  requiring 
people  to  search  their  family  trees.  Would  it 
be  fundamentally  un-American  to  allow  one 
to  report  to  the  government,  on  question  11, 
that  one  is  an  American"' 


A  BALANCED  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
BUDGET  THAT  MEETS  OUR  DE- 
FENSE AND  ECONOMIC  NEEDS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
I  believe  that  in  our  fight  against  infla- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
Government  demonstrate  its  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility as  a  necessary  first  step.  And 
the  Government  can  make  that  demon- 
stration only  with  a  budget  that  is  in 
balance.  Long  ago  I  committed  myself 
to  fight  for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

And  I  have  followed  up  that  commit- 
ment with  hard,  serious  work  designed 
to  pare  down  our  spending  and  to  insure 
that  the  revenues  we  collect  are  in  bal- 
ance with  our  anticipated  expenditures, 
with  plenty  of  room  for  a  cushion 
against  unanticipated  weakness  in  the 
economy,  which — as  it  affects  people's 
income  and  corporations'  profits — re- 
duces our  tax  revenues  and  automati- 
cally increases  our  outlays  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  newly  imemployed. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  such  a  budget 
using  commonsense  and  in  a  way  which 
will  meet  our  essential  national  security 
needs  and  still  not  abandon  those  whose 
very  survival  depends  on  Government 
support — those  who  use  food  stamps  to 
buy  the  necessities  of  life  are  but  one 
example.  And  my  suggested  budget  meets 
this  test, 

I  believe  we  must  provide  for  a  realis- 
tic increase  in  our  defense  capability 
even  above  the  3  percent  real  growth 
that  President  Carter's  January  budget 
requested,  and  even  above  the  $4  3  bil- 
lion net  increase  in  fiscal  year  1981  out- 
lays over  the  January  budget  that  his 
March  revisions  asked  for.  And  my  sug- 
gested budget  adds  more  than  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  outlays  to  the 
President's  March  defense  request, 
which  is  the  level  supported  bv  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

In  the  extended  serious  discussions 
that  several  Members  of  this  body  par- 
ticipated in.  during  which  the  fi.scal  con- 
straints and  competing  priorities  were 
weighed  carefullv  against  one  another,  a 
consensus  agreed  that  a  sane  and  sensi- 
ble level  of  defense  spending  could  be 
achieved  to  meet  our  identifiable  needs, 
with  available  revenues,  and  without  de- 
priving us  of  the  opportunity  to  help 
meet  the  vital  human  needs  of  our  most 
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vulnerable  citizens.  The  budget  I  have 
proposed  sets  such  a  level. 


elude  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement,  all  of  the  revenue  numbers 


And  what  is  more  vital  in  our  fight 
against  inflation  than  our  efforts  to  rid 
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report  also  reviews  the  operation  of  the 

GSP  competitive  need  limits  and  the  di.s- 


that  person's  travel  to  Iran  after  today. 

1 1    am    simiiltanpoii.<;lv    aiithnri?!!!^    thp 


EC-3479.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmittlnc  nursuant 
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vTilnerable  citizens.  The  budget  I  have 
proposed  sets  such  a  level 

Should  we  need  more  later  for  defense, 
as  a  result  of  newly  identified  and  speci- 
fied needs,  we  could  resort  to  the  cushion 
against  such  contingencies  provided  by 
the  revenues  from  the  tariff  on  imports, 
and  thus  maintain  the  balance  in 
our  budget  alternatives  as  a  general  con- 
sensus of  those  participating  in  leader- 
ship discussions  recently  agreed.  Con- 
gress could  enact  a  1-year  surtax  on 
the  incomes  of  our  wealthiest  citizens — 
and  not  take  it  out  of  needed  domestic 
programs  Or.  to  meet  specific  and  urgent 
defense  needs  that  may  be  perceived. 
Congress  could  employ  other  revenue 
measures 

Meanwhile,  the  Pentagon  has  started 
a  rush  to  spend  money  in  order  to  clear 
the  pipeline  for  the  flood  of  new  spend- 
ing which  some  in  this  body  would  lavish 
upon  It  The  Pentagon  has  accelerated  its 
commitment  of  funds  at  such  a  rate  that 
from  last  Friday  to  early  this  week.  CBO 
was  required  to  revise  its  outlay  estimate 
for  the  President's  1981  budget  by  $1 
billion 

I  hope  that  our  budget  can  reserve,  as 
a  cushion  against  economic  fluctua- 
tions— or  as  a  basis  for  a  substantial,  tax 
cut.  if  the  economy  permits — all  of  the 
oil  import  fee  which  the  President  has 
alreadv  Imposed 

My  proposed  budget  is  balanced  with- 
out using  a  cent  of  the  President's  im- 
port fee  gasoline  tax  which  he  estimates 
will  collect  $12.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  The  Congre-ssional  Budget  Office. 
on  which  Congress  depends  for  such 
estimates,  believes  the  amount  to  be  $10 
billion      In  the  table  which  I  will  in- 


clude in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
statement,  all  of  the  revenue  numbers 
estimate  revenues  without  including  any 
portion  of  the  oil  import  fee ' . 

My  balanced  budget  anticipates  we  will 
collect  $617.3  billion  in  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  President's  budget  esti- 
mates revenues  will  be  $612.0  under  cur- 
rent law.  and  he  has  sought  authority  to 
withhold  taxes  on  interest  and  dividend 
income,  which  he  believes  will  add  $3.4 
billion  to  the  revenue  base,  for  total  reve- 
nues of  $615.4  billion.  Using  CBO's  eco- 
nomic estimates,  the  equivalent  number 
is  $617.3  billion.  That  is  the  same  number 
I  have  used. 

My  suggested  budget  is  in  balance  be- 
cause I  accepted  the  revenue  estimate 
from  the  source  on  which  Congress  must 
depend — CBO — and  then  pared  down 
spending  to  the  level  of  anticipated  reve- 
nues, while  holding  the  oil  import  fee  in 
reserve.  I  believe  that  is  the  responsible 
way  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  My 
very  constrained  budget  includes  room  in 
the  international  affairs  function  for 
some,  but  probably  not  all.  of  the  funds 
I  believe  desirable  for  promotion  of 
American  export  goods,  vital  to  our  at- 
tempts to  expand  our  trade  with  China. 

And  it  eliminates  any  doubt — and 
there  is  considerable  doubt — that  funds 
for  economic  assistance  to  Israel  can  be 
provided  without  substantially  damaging 
either  the  food  for  peace  program  or 
other  programs  in  the  international  af- 
fairs function  of  the  budget. 

My  proposed  budget  provides  room  for 
energy  conservation  and  solar  energy 
which  the  Senate  has  repeatedly  sup- 
ported, but  for  which  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  no  longer  provides  room. 


And  what  is  more  vital  in  our  fight 
against  inflation  than  our  efforts  to  rid 
ourselves  of  our  dangerous  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  and  the  huge  outflow  of 
dollars  from  our  economy  that  it  pro- 
duces? 

My  proposed  budget  would  restore  re- 
sponsible levels  of  Federal  funding  for 
transportation  and  mass  transit. 

And.  perhaps  most  importantly  it  pro- 
vides room — though  not  very  much  room, 
and  I  will  let  the  number's  speak  for 
themselves — for  some  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort in  programs  that  serve  desperate 
and  needy  human  beings,  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  may  be  teetering  on  the 
brink  of  a  deep  recession  in  which  they 
will  be  the  first  to  be  hurt  and  will  suffer 
the  most. 

Every  elemental  human  service  as- 
sisted 'oy  the  Federal  Government  hous- 
ing, food,  health  care  and  .lobs,  would  be 
devastated  by  the  budget  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
a  number  of  medical  and  other  vital  fa- 
cilities for  veterans  would  actually  be 
forced  to  shut  down. 

My  budget  would  not  permit  this  to 
happen. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  the  de- 
tails of  these  budgets. 

For  now.  I  ask  my  colleagues  simply  to 
examine  the  proposals  that  have  been 
made. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  table  1 
displaying  the  comparative  budgets  be 
included  following  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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National  defense— OSO  BA 

0 
International  aftairs— ISO  BA 

0 

Science  and  space— 250 BA 

0 

Enerw— 270 BA 

0 
National  reiources  and  environ-    BA 
metif— 300.  0 

Agriculture— 350 BA 

0 
Commerce  and  houseinc  credit—    BA 
370.  0 

Transportation — 400 BA 

0 
Community  and  refional  devel-    BA 

opment— 450 Q 

Education    training,    and    Social     BA 
s'rv  ces— 500.  0 

Healtti--550 „ BA 

0 


CBO 

re-est  of 

House 

Senate 

Carter 

Carter 

Budget 

Budget 

Cranston 

March 

March 

Commit- 

Commit- 

draft for 

budget 

budget 

tee 

tee 

discussion 

1S4.  5 

164.3 

160.8 

173.4 

165.0 

150.5 

153.1 

147,9 

155.7 

153.2 

18.2 

24.6 

24.0 

23.4 

24.6 

10.1 

10.2 

9.6 

9.5 

9.9 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.4 

6.6 

6.2 

6.3 

6.3 

6.1 

6.2 

6.9 

7.0 

7.5 

3.9 

7.0 

6.9 

7.1 

7.1 

6.8 

7.0 

12.5 

12.4 

12.0 

11.6 

12.4 

12.5 

12.7 

12.4 

12.0 

12.6 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

5.6 

5.4 

2.0 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

2.3 

5.6 

5.7 

5.1 

5.1 

5.7 

.4 

.6 

-.1 

.2 

.2 

23.4 

23.4 

22.8 

19.9 

23.4 

19.0 

19.3 

19.5 

18.2 

19.3 

9.0 

9.1 

9.0 

8.9 

9.0 

8.5 

9.7 

9.4 

9.3 

9.4 

33.0 

32.9 

33  3 

29.4 

32.9 

30.6 

30.8 

30.7 

28.4 

30.7 

71.1 

71.6 

71.5 

70.9 

71.1 

61.9 

62.8 

61.8 

61.9 

62.6 

CBO 

re-est  of 

House 

Senate 

Carter 

Carter 

Budget 

Budget 

Cranston 

March 

March 

Commit- 

Commit- 

draft for 

budget 

budget 

tee 

tee 

discussion 

Income  security— 600 

...  BA 

251.6 

252.4 

252.1 

245.3 

252.1 

0 

220.1 

221.1 

220.1 

218.3 

220.0 

Veter3ns-700 

...  BA 

22.5 

22.1 

21.7 

21.5 

22.3 

0 

21.4 

21.3 

21.2 

21.0 

21.4 

Justice— 750 

...  BA 

4.3 

4.3 

4.2 

4.2 

4.2 

0 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

4.6 

General  government— 800 

...   BA 

4.9 

4.7 

4.7 

4.6 

4.6 

0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

Fiscal  assistance — 850 

...  BA 

6.8 

6.8 

6.2 

6.3 

6.8 

0 

7.4 

7.3 

6.8 

6.8 

7.0 

Interest— 900 

...  BA 

68.4 

71.8 

72.2 

72.2 

71.8       y 

71.8  y 

0 

68.4 

71.8 

72.2 

72.2 

Allowances— 920 

...  BA 

1.7 

1.6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.4 

1.3 

0 

0 

0 

Undistributed  off set5-950.... 

...  BA 

-24.9 

-24.7 

-24.6 

-24.7 

-24.7 

0 
...  BA 

-24.9 

-24.7 

-24.6 

-24.7 

-24.7 

Total 

691.3 

701.9 

694.6 

687.9 

700.7 

0 

611.5 

622.2 

611.8 

612.9 

617.3 

Revenues 

615.4 

617.3 

613.8 

612.9 

617.3 

Deficit/surplus 

3.9 

-4.9 

-f2.0 

(') 

(') 

'  Revenues  do  not  include  the  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to  wTeck 
our  economy  m  order  to  balance  the 
budget.  That  will  only  lead  ultimately  to 
an  unbalanced  budget. 

We  do  not  have  to  shortchange  our 
national  defense  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget.  That  would  lead  only  to  disaster. 

We  can  have  a  strong  defense  and  we 
can  have  a  strong  economy  and  we  can 
have  a  balanced  budget. 

My  alternative  proposal  does  all  three. 


Senate   by    Mr.   Saunders,   one   of   his 
secretaries. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages   from   the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to  the 


REPORT  OF  THE  US.  GENERALIZED 
SYSTEM  OF  PREFERENCES— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  199 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
wh'.ch  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Herewith  is  my  report  to  Congress  on 
the  first  five  years'  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Generalized  System  of  Preferences 
'GSP'.  This  report  is  required  by  Sec- 
tion 505  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  '19 
use.  2465  i. 

The  report  review.';  the  ma.ior  provi- 
sions and  regulations  which  govern  the 
administration  of  the  U.S.  GSP.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  impact  of  the  U.S.  program 
on  the  economies  of  developing  coun- 
tries and  on  the  U.S.  economy  is  included 
in  the  report,  along  with  a  comparison 
of  the  U.S.  program  with  those  of  the 
other   major   developed    countries.   The 


report  also  reviews  the  operation  of  the 

GSP  competitive  need  limits  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits  among  developing 
countries.  Finally,  the  report  outlines 
certain  modifications  designed  to  im- 
prove the  overall  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. These  will  be  introduced  this  year. 
Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House.  Apnl  17.  1980. 


FURTHER  PROHIBITIONS  ON 

TR.^NSACTIONS  WITH  IRAN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  200 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  .United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 
Pursuant  to  section  204ibi  of  the  In- 
ternational Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act.  50  U.S.C.  1703.  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Congress  that  I  have  today  declared 
a  further  national  emergency  and  exer- 
cised the  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
to  impose  further  prohibitions  on  trans- 
actions with  Iran. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  an  Executive 
Order  I  have  issued  today  making  this 
declaration  and  exercising  these  author- 
ities pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1641  ibi. 

1.  The  circumstances  necessitating  the 
exercise  of  this  authority  are  the  con- 
tinuing events  in  Iran,  including  the  ac- 
tions and  omissions  of  the  Government 
of  Iran  in  violation  of  its  obligations 
under  international  law.  which  caused 
me  to  declare  a  national  emergency  on 
November  14.  1979.  and  to  take  the  ac- 
tion set  forth  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  of  November  14.  1979.  and  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12205  of  April  7.  1980. 
and  the  additional  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat  to  the  national  se- 
curity, foreign  policy  and  economy  of 
the  United  States  created  by  events 
subsequent  to  November  14.  1979.  in  Iran 
and  neighboring  countries,  including  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  .-Afghanistan. 

2.  The  events  in  Iran  and  neighboring 
countries  threaten  the  strategic  and  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  oc- 
cupation of  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Tehran  and  the  taking  and  holding  of 
American  citizens  hostage  there  and  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan  are 
flagrant  violations  of  the  international 
order  upon  which  the  security  of  all  na- 
tions and  international  peace  are  based. 
Such  actions  in  a  region  of  such  vital 
importance  to  the  United  States,  and 
most  of  the  world,  constitute  a  grave 
threat  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
policy  and  economy  of  the  United  States. 

3.  For  these  reasons.  I  find  it  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  the  following: 

<ai  Effective  immediately,  the  direct 
or  indirect  import  from  Iran  into  the 
United  States  of  Iranian  goods  or  serv- 
ices, other  than  materials  imported  for 
news  publication  or  news  broadcast  dis- 
semination. 

'bi  Effective  immediately,  any  trans- 
action with  a  foreign  person  or  foreign 
entity  by  any  citizen  or  permanent  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  relating  to 


that  person's  travel  to  Iran  after  today. 
If  am  simultaneously  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  institute  passport 
and  departure  controls  to  restrict  travel 
to  Iran  by  citizens  and  permanent  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States.) 

I  c  I  Effective  seven  days  from  today, 
the  payment  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  citi- 
zen or  permanent  resident  of  the  United 
States  who  is  within  Iran  of  any  ex- 
penses for  transactions  within  Iran, 

The  prohibitions  in  paragraphs  (b» 
and  I  c  I  will  not  apply  to  a  person  who  is 
also  a  citizen  of  Iran  or  a  journalist  or 
other  person  who  is  regularly  employed 
by  a  news  gathering  or  transmitting  or- 
ganization and  who  travels  to  Iran  or  is 
within  Iran  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
or  transmitting  news,  making  news  or 
documentary  films,  or  similar  activities. 

4.  Effective  immediately.  I  have  also 
amended  Executive  Order  No.  12205  to 
prohibit  payments,  transfers  of  credit 
or  other  transfers  of  funds  or  other  prop- 
erty or  interests  therein  to  any  person 
in  Iran,  except  for  purposes  of  family 
remittances.  This  prohibition  also  does 
not  anply  to  news  gathering  activities. 

5.  I  have  also  directed  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  effective  fourteen  days 
from  today,  to  revoke  existing  licenses 
for  transactions  by  persons  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
with  Iran  .^ir.  the  National  Iranian  Oil 
Company,  and  the  National  Iranian  Gas 
Company  previously  issued  pursuant  to 
regulations  under  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  or  Executive  Order  No.  12205.  This 
will  have  the  effect  of  closing  down  the 
offices  in  the  United  States  of  those 
entities. 

6.  In  addition.  I  have  ordered  that  all 
undelivered  military  equipment  and 
spare  parts  purchased  by  Iran  through 
the  Department  of  Defense  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  now  be  dis- 
tributed to  our  own  Armed  Forces  or 
transferred  to  other  buyers.  The  delivery 
of  these  defense  articles  was  suspended 
in  November  1979.  and  they  are  pres- 
ently in  storage  or  in  the  procurement 
pipeline. 

7.  This  action  is  taken  with  respect 
to  Iran  and  its  nationals  lor  the  reasons 
described  in  ihis  report. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  17.  1980. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:52  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

S.  2009  An  act  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  in  central  Idaho  as  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness,  to  designate  a  segment 
of  the  Salmon  River  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTTVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 


EC-3479.  A  commtinlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  animal  welfare  enforce- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3480.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate,  proposed 
changes  to  recently  submitted  proposed  leg- 
islation relating  to  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
necessitated  by  the  Administration's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  revisions:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3481.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Etefense 
(Comptroller),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  transfer  of  certain  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3482.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
authorization  of  a  deficiency  in  certain  ap- 
propriations of  the  Department  of  Defense; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

EC-3483.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  reapportionment  of  an  appropriation  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  on  a  basis 
that  indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supple- 
mental estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3484.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy 
of  its  submission  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  concerning  a  supplemental 
appropriation  request  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3485.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  concerned  or  the  Sec- 
retary's designee  to  determine  the  period  of 
time  to  be  allowed  to  a  Reservist  between 
the  time  he  or  she  is  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  the  time  he  or  she  enters  upon  ac- 
tive duty;  to  Committee  on  Armed 
Servces. 

EC-3486.  A  communlcaitlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  study  with  respect  to 
converting  the  functions  of  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  Naval  Fuel  Depot  De- 
tachment. Casco  Bay.  Maine,  and  a  deci- 
sion that  performance  under  contract  is  the 
most  cost-effective  method  accomplishing 
It;   to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

EC -3487  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  annual  adjustments  of  retired 
and  retainer  pay  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services, 

EC-3488  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (In- 
stallations, Logistics  and  Financial  Man- 
agement), transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  with  respect  to  a  study  of  con- 
verting the  functions  of  packing  and  crating 
services  at  Fort  Levlnworth,  Kansas,  and  the 
decision  that  performance  under  contract  Is 
the  most  cost-effective  method  of  accom- 
plishing It;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3489.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (In- 
stallations and  Housing),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  on  21  construction 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3490.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report    on    the    Department    of    the    Navy's 
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proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  825  million:   to  the  Committee  on 


EC-3503.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 


Program:   to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3516.  A      communication      from      the 
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th-  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the      administration   of   the    Government    in   the  EC-3565   A  communication  from  the  Oov- 
1    for    North    American      Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern-  ernor,    Farm    Credit    Administration,    trans- 
mental  Atfairs.  mittlng,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ad- 
Ef:-.1542  A  communication  from  the  Presl-  ministration  of  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 


Coordination    Counci 

Affairs;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ReU 
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proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  United  King- 
dom for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost  In 
excess  of  $25  million:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3491.  A  confidential  communication 
from  the  Director  of  the  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  proposed  letter  of  offer  to  the  Nether- 
lands for  defense  articles  estimated  to  cost 
in  excess  of  $25  million:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3492.  A  communication  from  t^e  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Research  and  Engi- 
neering), transmitting,  purusant  to  law.  the 
annual  report  on  the  Defense  Industrial 
Reserve  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mttee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3493.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Man- 
power. Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics ) .  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  uni- 
formed services;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC- 3494.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  copy  of  an 
executive  order  prescribing  amendments  to 
the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial.  United 
States.  1969  (Revised  Edition);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3495  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "Ways  Of  Providing  A  Fairer  Share 
Of  Federal  Housing  Support  To  Rural  Areas  ": 
to  the  Committee  on  BanKlng,  tiuus^n^,  aad 
Urban  Affairs 

EC-3496  A  communication  from  the 
■Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) . 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
requests  for  access  to  financial  records  of 
any  customer  from  a  financial  institution  for 
calendar  year  1979:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3497  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3498.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  with  respect 
to  a  transaction  involving  United  States 
exports  to  the  Republic  of  Korea:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3499.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Metropolitan  Atlanta's  Rapid  Tran- 
sit System:  Problems  And  Progress";  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-3500.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develooment 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual 
Report  on  the  Urban  Initiative  Anti-Crime 
Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3501  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  'U.S.  Industrial 
Outlook  for  1980":  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing   and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3502  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
to  Congress  of  the  Commission's  nunc  pro 
tunc  extension  of  the  120  day  time  limit  to 
July  2.  1979  in  the  Southern  Pacific  Trans- 
portation Company-Dlsccintlnuance  of  Com- 
mute Service.  San  FYancisco-San  Jose  pro- 
ceeding: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science   and  Transportation 


EC-3503.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
93rd  Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,    Science,    and    Transportation. 

EC-3504.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association,  transmitting,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  a  report  by  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  researchers  on  the  use  of 
mathematical  models  to  forecast  the  effects 
of  proposed  government  policies;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3505.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  copy  of  a  submission  by  the  Board  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Conunerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3506.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation,  trans- 
mitting. Jointly,  pursuant  to  law.  the  "Sub- 
sidy Cost-Sharing"  report;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-3507.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  an  Indefinite  extension  ol  time  for  act- 
ing upon  a  pending  appeal  by  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railway  Company  relative  to 
certain  abandonments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3508.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Motorcycle 
Helmet  Study;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3509.  A  communication  from  the  'Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for 
the  month  of  January.  1980.  relative  to  pas- 
senger per  day  and  on-time  performance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Tran.sportation 

EC-3510.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
Annual  Report  for  fiscal  year  1978:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3511.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  his  certification  and  report  on 
the  amount  of  money  expended  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  the  City  of 
Lowell  and  nonprofit  entitles  for  certain  his- 
toric preservation  activities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3512.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  his  final  five-year  leasing 
program  for  offshore  oil  and  gas:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3513.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals 
of  the  Department  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  Quarterly  Report  on 
Private  Grievances  and  Redrrss  for  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3514.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Under  Secretary.  Department  of  En- 
er^v.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
entitled  "Federal  Policies  to  Promote  the 
Widespread  Utilization  of  Photovoltaic  Sys- 
•pms.  Volume  II:  Technical  Document." 
March  24,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3515.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  notices  of  meet- 
ings  related    to    the    International    Energy 


Program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3516.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Federal  Demonstrations  of  Solar 
Heating  and  Cooling  on  Commercial  Build- 
ings Have  Not  Been  Very  Effective."  April 
15.  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3517.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  third  annual  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3518.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  emer- 
gency prospectus  in  the  amount  of  $2,916,000 
to  replace  the  roof  system  of  the  Chet  Holl- 
fleld  Federal  Building  located  at  Laguna 
Niguel.  California,  to  prevent  further  damage 
to  sophisticated  computer  equipment  and 
other  Government  property  and  to  eliminate 
hazardous  working  conditions:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  works. 

EC-3519.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  pros- 
pectus which  proposes  the  acquisition  of 
space  by  lease  in  Portland.  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3520.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  State  Water  Quality  Inventory  Re- 
ports for  1978:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3521  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  re- 
lating to  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3522.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  proposed  reg- 
ulations pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
the  Presidential  Primary  Matching  Payment 
Account  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3523  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Legisla- 
tive Affairs),  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on 
annual  meetings  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  the  African  Development  Bank;  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign   Relations 

EC-3524  A  commiinlratlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congre.ssional  Rela- 
tions. Department  of  State,  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  establishing  a  special  in- 
vestigatory commission  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  securing  a  full  accounting  of 
Americans  listed  as  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3525.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Rela- 
tions. Deoartment  of  State,  re'^ortine.  pur- 
suant to  law,  that  the  Government  of  Egypt 
has  requested  that  the  U.S.  Government 
permit  the  use  of  Foreign  Military  Sales  fi- 
nancing for  the  purchase  of  services  and 
materials  to  co-produce  12  Sea  Spectre  65' 
patrol  boats;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3526  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  btates 
within  sixty  days  after  the  execution  there- 
of; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3527  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
Department  of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  an  air  transport  agreement  between 
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the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the 
Coordination  Council  for  North  American 
Affairs;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3528.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. United  States  International  Develop- 
ment Cooperation  Agency,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Title  XII. 
Famine  Prevention  and  Freedom  From  Hun- 
ger"; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3529.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Commodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  requcsi. 
a  supplement  to  the  commission's  annual 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmeiurd 
Affairs. 

EC-3530.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Mississippi  River  Commission.  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  trans- 
iKitiing.  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  relating 
to  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3531.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
board's  third  annual  report  covering  the  im- 
plementation of  its  administrative  responsi- 
bilities under  the  Government  in  tho  Sun- 
shine Act  during  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC  -3532.  A  communication  from  -.he  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Planning  and  Evalua- 
tion, Designate.  Department  of  He.ilth.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  All.iirs 
EC-3533.  A  communication  from  ihe  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  and  Surgeon 
General.  Department  of  Health,  Kducaticn. 
and  Welfare,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  found  system  of  records:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3534  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  commenting,  pursuant  to 
law.  on  the  report  of  the  department's  In- 
spector General  for  calendar  year  1979:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Afta'.rs, 

EC-3535.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
poseci  legislation  to  amend  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  StatCa  Code,  to  provide  for 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments  of  com- 
pensation under  the  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act,  as  amended,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3536.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, United  States  Parole  Commission.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  report  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3537.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  National  Mediation  Board. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3538.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3539.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a 
new  system  of  records:  to  the  Commmlttee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3540  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary.  Postal  Rate  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-354I.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Mortgage  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting,   pursuant    to    law.    a    report    on    the 


adimnlstration  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3542.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Legal  Services  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3543.  A  communication  from  the  Staff 
Director.  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3544.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Federal  Trade  Commission,  iransmit- 
ting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  in  the 
Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3545.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. Executive  Office  of  the  President,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act.  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3546  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commission,  tranmitting.  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3547  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Examination  of  the  Rural  Telephone  Bank's 
Financial  Statements  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ended  September  30.  1979.'  April  11.  1980: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmenal  Affairs. 
EC-3548  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  version 
of  a  proposed  demonstration  project  entitled 
"An  Integrated  .Approach  to  Pay.  Perform- 
ance Appraisal,  and  Position  Classification 
for  More  Effective  Operation  of  Government 
Organizations."  as  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Manarement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmenal  Affairs. 

EC-3549.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  annual  cost-of-Uvlng 
adiustments  to  civil  service  annuities,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  proration  of  Initial  cost-of- 
living  adjustments,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
EC-3550.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3551  A  communication  from  the 
Chairwoman.  Merit  System.s  Protection 
Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  create  an  independent  Office  of 
the  Special  Counsel:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmenal  Affairs. 

EC-3552.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Maritime  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  In 
the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3553.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  In 
t>'e  S"ns>-ine  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3554.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  US  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission,  transmittine.  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Go%'ern- 
ment  in  the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 


EC-3555  A  communication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor. Farm  Credit  Administration,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  repMJrt  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EX:;-3556.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Government  In 
the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3557.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Board  of  Directors.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3558  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary. Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  in  the 
.Sunshine  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
jnental  Affairs. 

EXr-35S9.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  for  International  Affairs  and  Com- 
modity Programs.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3560.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  report- 
ing, pursuant  to  law.  in  the  matter  of  pay- 
ment for  newspaper  advertisements  without 
prior  authorization;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3561.  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  applications  made  for 
orders  and  extensions  of  orders  approving 
electronic  surveillance  during  calendar  year 
1979  under  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Surveil- 
lance Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3562.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  rejxirt 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  for  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3563.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Administrator.  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration.  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  LEAA's 
eleventh  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3564.  A  communication  from  the  De- 
puty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  Ex- 
traordinary Contractual  Actions  to  Facilitate 
the  National  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3565.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation,  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  persons  Involved;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary 

EC-3566.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Election  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3567.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations. Department  of  State.  tran.smittlng  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3568.  A  communication  from  the  Exe- 
cutive Director.  Committee  for  Purchase 
Prom  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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EC-3569.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility.   Executive    Office    of    the    President. 


ment.  "  April   14.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3581    A  communication  from  the  U.S. 


mendation  that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
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tary  personnel  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  in  connection  with  the  evacuation  of 
such   oersonnel   from  a  foreign  country;    to 


First,  this  bill  does  not  mandate  any 
change  in  work  schedules  at  all,  if  the 


leisure  hours,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  continuing  ravage  of  inflation. 


^t   *\^^ 
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EC-3569.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility. Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmuting  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3570.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

E.C-3571  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States;  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Agencies  When  Providing  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  Should  Ensure  Compliance  With 
Title  VI.  •  April  15.  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3572.  A  communlatlon  from  the  Chair- 
woman. Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

EC-3573.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  copies  of 
orders  entered  in  1.543  cases  in  which  the 
authority  contained  in  section  212idt(3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3574.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commlsloner.  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  1.729  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  the  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3575  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Railroad  Retirement  Board, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1974  to  provide  that  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Account  each  fiscal  year  to  subsidize 
the  costs  of  "windfall"  benefits  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and   Human   Resources. 

EC-3576  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations  for 
the  Educational  Improvement.  Resources, 
and  Support  Program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3577  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  status  of  health  professions  personnel 
in  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC  3578  A  communication  from  the 
E.xecutive  Secretary  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations  re- 
vising current  regulation  sections  for  the 
program  administered  by  the  Fund  for  Im- 
provement of  Postsecondary  Education  (Gen- 
eral Education  Provision  Act.  as  amended. 
20  U  S  C  I221d  I :  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

EC-3579  .\  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
Headstart  Services  to  Handicapped  Children; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources 

EC-3580  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
fransml'ting.  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Action  Needed  to  Improve  Manage- 
ment and  Effectiveness  of  Drug  Abuse  Treat- 


ment," April  14.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3581  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for 
the  Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3582.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Veterans'  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  In- 
crease the  rates  of  vocational  rehabilitation, 
educational  assistance,  and  special  training 
allowance  paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  per- 
sons; to  preclude  tutorial  assistance  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  by  certain  family  members;  to 
terminate  the  authority  for  the  veterans' 
representatives  program;  to  allow  certain 
veterans  with  active  duty  service  prior  to 
January  1.  1977  to  participate  In  the  chapter 
32  program:  to  provide  for  distribution  of 
unused  chapter  32  contributions  upon  the 
death  of  the  participant;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Afl^airs. 

EC-3583.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative  report  on 
rescissions  and  deferrals.  April  1.  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  Commit- 
tee en  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30.  1975. 

EC-3584  A  comunlcatlon  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  activities  related 
to  the  Deepwater  Port  Act  of  1974  (33  USC 
1519):  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Jointly  by  unanimous  consent 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  com- 
munication from  the  Secretarv-  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  the  fifth  annual 
report  of  activities  related  to  the  JDeep- 
■water  Port  Act  of  1974,  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Commei'ce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  execuMve  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources; 

Leonard  L.  Farber.  of  Florida,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

Sandra  J.  Hale,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources were  reported  with  the  recom- 


mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.  > 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2525 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  following  statement  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Jackson. 

On  April  2.  1980,  -when  I  introduced 
S.  2525.  to  establish  the  Arctic  North 
Slope  National  Conservation  Area,  it  was 
incorrectly  printed  as  being  introduced 
by  request. 

On  behalf  of  Mr.  Jackson,  as  in  legis- 
lative session.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  star  printed  to  correct 
the  error. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PROX.MIRE  (by  request)  : 
S.  2575.  A  bill  to  protect  depositors,  cred- 
itors and  Federal  deposit  Insurance  funds, 
to  prevent  .significant  disruptions  In  finan- 
cial services,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banicing.  Housing  and  Urban 
AfTairs. 

By    Mr.    TSONGAS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
WiLLiAins,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.    Magnuson.    Mr.    Kennedy.    Mr 
Heinz,    Mr.    Metzenbaum,    and    Mr. 
Pell ) : 
S.   2576.   A   bill    to   establish   programs  of 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
units  of   local   government   for  energy  con- 
servation and  renewable  resource  activities, 
and  fcr  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ei.ergy   and    Natural   Resources. 
By  Mr   BELLMON: 
S   2577   A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act   to  permit  certain  employees  to  work  a 
10-hour  day   In   the  case  of  a  4-day  work- 
week, and  for  other  purposes:   to  the  Com- 
mittee  on    Labor   and    Human   Resources. 
By  Mr    BAYH : 
S   2578.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
periodic  sunset  review  of  Federal  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Bentsen.    Mr.     Pressler.     and    Mr. 

Cochran) : 

S.    2579.    A    bin    to   amend   section   204   of 

the  Clean  Water  Act  to  repeal  certain  grant 

conditions,  and   for  other  purposes;    to  the 

Committee     on     Environment     and     Public 

Works. 

By  Mr   SCHWEIKER  (for  him.self.  Mr. 
Lfvin.     Mr.     Hayakawa.     and     Mr 
BoscHwiTz)  : 
S   2580   A  hill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and   Nationality   Act   to   provide   procedures 
for    administrative   correction    of   the   dates 
of  birth  of  certain   naturalized  citizens:   to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary. 
Bv   Mr    CHURCH: 
S.    2.581.    A   bin    to   amend    title   5   of   the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  benefits  to 
individuals    held    hostage    In    Iran    and    to 
similarly  situated   individuals;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  nrovlde  for  the  settlement 
end  payment  of  claims  of  civilian  and  mill- 
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tary  personnel  against  the  United  States  for 
losses  in  connection  with  the  evacuation  of 
.such  personnel  from  a  foreign  country;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  164.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
June  17,  1980,  as  "Business  Productivity 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  iby  request)  : 
S.  2575.  A  bill  to  protect  depositors, 
creditors,  and  Federal  deposit  insurance 
funds,  to  prevent  significant  disruptions 
In  financial  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in 
today's  proceedings. ) 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS    'for  himself. 
Mr.  Williams.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr. 
Jackson.    Mr.    Magnuson.    Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Met- 
zenbaum.   and    Mr.    Pell": 
S.  2576.  A  bill  to  establish  programs  of 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States 
and  units  of  local  government  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Tsongas  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  to- 
day's proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  BELLMON: 
S.  2577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  em- 
ployees to  work  a  10-hour  day  in  the 
case  of  a  4-day  workweek,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Cummittee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  a  bill  today  which  will  allow- 
employers  under  Government  contracts 
to  institute  a  4-day,  10-hour  workweek, 
if  such  an  arrangement  is  suitable  for 
their  particular  situation.  Present  leg- 
islation, because  it  mandates  the  pay- 
ment of  overtime  after  8  hours  in  a  day 
for  Government  contractors,  rules  out 
this  option  as  a  practical  matter.  This 
bill  would  require  the  payment  of  over- 
time after  10  hours  in  each  day  and,  of 
course,  after  40  hours  in  a  week.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  establish  the  overtime  rate 
at  double  time  instead  of  the  present 
time-and-a-half.  The  current  50  percent 
overtime  premium  was  established  many 
years  ago  as  a  penalty  which  employers 
must  pay  for  scheduling  overtime  rather 
than  hiring  new  workers.  The  gradual  in- 
crease over  the  years  in  such  employ- 
ment costs  as  recruiting,  training,  health 
care  insurance,  retirement  benefits, 
and  so  forth,  have  made  this  penalty  a 
bargain  for  many  employers,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  double  time  for  overtime 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  over- 
time scheduling  to  an  absolute  minimum, 
thus  creating  new  jobs  for  the  unem- 
ployed. 

There  are  several  implications  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  President,  and  I  would 
like  to  discuss  them  at  this  time. 


First,  this  bill  does  not  mandate  any 
change  in  work  schedules  at  all,  if  the 
status  quo  is  preferable  to  employers  and 
workers.  It  does  allow  the  option,  where 
such  a  change  is  advantageous.  Federal 
law  for  all  employment  situations  other 
than  Government  contracts  is  governed 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which 
simply  requires  time  and  one  half  after 
40  hours  in  each  week.  The  4-day  work- 
week under  the  FLSA  is  therefore  easily 
arranged  in  appropriate  work  situations 
when  employers  and  workers  desire  it. 
This  flexibility  does  not  presently  exist 
for  Government  contractors  because  the 
laws  regulating  them — the  Walsh-Hart- 
ley Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act — require  the  payment  of 
overtime  after  8  hours  in  each  day.  A 
4-day,  10-hour  work  week  imder  these 
laws  would  require  the  payment  of  8 
hours  at  overtime  rates  for  all  employees. 

Second,  this  country's  continuing  en- 
ergy problem  could  be  alleviated  by  some 
degree  should  more  firms  choose  to  move 
to  a  4-day  workweek  and  thereby  save 
energy.  With  heating  and  cooling  re- 
quirements for  buildings  geared  to  4  in- 
stead of  5  days,  considerable  savings 
could  be  realized.  One  1975  study  released 
by  the  National  Center  for  Energy  Man- 
agement and  Power  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  Philadelphia  analyzed 
the  impact  of  the  4-day.  40-hour  work- 
week in  three  sectors— drugs,  metal  con- 
tainers, and  paints  and  allied  products — 
believed  to  be  quite  adaptable  to  such 
work  scheduling.  This  analysis  indicates 
that  significant  energy  savings  can  be 
gained  by  instituting  a  4-day  week  in  se- 
lects sectors  where  continuous  proc- 
essing and  heavy  capital  investments  do 
not  make  it  uneconomic.  The  authors  of 
this  1975  report  state  that — 

utilities  could  save  about  .«57  million  per 
year  In  fuel  costs  from  only  the  three  sectors 
shown,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  6  4  million 
barrels  of  No  6  oil  per  year  Total  energy 
savings  in  utility  fuel,  space  conditioning, 
litrhtinp  and  gasoline  sum  up  to  over  $136 
million  per  year  at  the  national  level.  This  Is 
the  equivalent  of  13  million  barrels  of  ol! 
per  year,  or  about  50  000  barrels  per  work 
day  Just  from  these  three  sectors.  Costs  of 
energy  have  risen  sharply  since  1975  so  that 
savings  are  even  more  impressive  currently. 

Employees  working  under  a  4-day 
workweek  would  save  one  round  trip 
commute  per  week,  and  thereby  reduce 
consumption  of  fuel  for  that  purpose. 
Those  who  are  skeptical  about  this  sav- 
ing argue  tliat  employees  with  an  addi- 
tional day  off  might  simply  consume 
more  energy  for  discretionary,  especial- 
ly recreational,  purposes.  However,  the 
recent  history  of  gasoline  consumption 
at  rising  prices  indicates  that  restraint 
is  well  under  way.  The  average  retail 
selling  price  of  leaded  regular  gasoline 
I  full  serve  I  in  February  of  1979  was  69  9 
cents  per  gallon,  and  this  price  had  risen 
to  $1.19  per  gallon  by  February  1980— 
a  41-percent  increase.  Total  motor  gaso- 
line supplied  in  February  of  1979  was 
7.3  million  barrels  per  day.  and  that 
figure  was  reduced  to  6.6  million  barrels 
per  day  by  February  1980 — an  8-percent 
decline  in  consumption.  Considering  the 
probability  of  further  gasoline  price 
rises,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  consumers  will  weigh  carefully  any 
expansion  in  fuel  consumption  in  their 


leisure  hours,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  continuing  ravage  of  inflation. 

Third,  the  impact  of  the  overtime 
premium  on  employment  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Ronald  Ehrenberg  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  states  it  well 
when  he  writes : 

A  rational  manpower  policy  must  seek  to 
create  new  Jobs  as  well  as  to  provide  train- 
ing for  the  unemployed  The  creation  of 
new  Jobs  has  been  hindered  by  the  tendency 
of  employers  to  utilize  overtime  hours  rather 
than  increase  employment  levels,  even  while 
significant  numbers  of  workers  were  unem- 
ployed ...  it  Is  our  contention  that  large 
amounts  of  overtime  are  regiilarly  scheduled 
by  employers  for  rational  economic  reasons. 
In  addition  to  the  specific  Investment  costs 
of  labor  .  .  .  there  exist  substantial  supple- 
mentary compensation  costs  per  man  which 
are  quasi-fixed  in  the  sense  of  being  Inde- 
pendent of  the  exact  number  of  hours  per 
week  that  each  employee  works  The.se  in- 
clude employers'  costs  for  Items  such  as  paid 
vacations  and  holidays,  private  welfare  and 
insurance  plans,  and  many  legally-required 
insurance  payments.  The  higher  these  costs 
relative  to  the  overtime  wage  rate,  the  more 
likely  that  employers  will  substitute  over- 
time for  additional  employment 

Professor  Ehrenberg  reports  a  study 
which  presents  empirical  estimates  of 
the  impact  of  a  change  in  the  overtime 
premium  from  time  and  a  half  to  double 
time  on  employment.  The  effect  of  such 
a  change  on  employment  in  24  industry 
groups  is  estimated  by  Ehrenberg  to  in- 
crease employment  through  a  range  of 
increases  from  0.2  to  6.2  percent,  with 
a  median  increase  of  1.6  percent.  This 
stimulus  to  job  creation  is  one  we  can- 
not afford  to  overlook. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point 
out  that  my  bill  applies  only  to  Govern- 
ment contractors.  The  basic  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  requires  overtune 
at  time  and  a  half  after  40  hours  in  a 
week,  would  reman  unchanged. 

With  these  explanations,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  this  legislation  be  favor- 
ably considered  by  the  Senate  at  an 
early  date.* 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2578.  A  bill  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  periodic  sunset  review  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 

congressional  oversight  act  or    1980 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
96th  Congress  adjourns.  1  am  confident 
that  it  will  have  taken  strong  steps  to 
rein  in  the  regulators  The  inefficiency 
and  ineffectiveness  of  poorly  run,  ill -con- 
ceived programs  create  incalculable  costs 
which  cannot  be  borne  by  a  nation  strug- 
gling to  improve  its  productivity  and  re- 
tain its  international  competitiveness. 
Several  omnibus  regulaton'  reform 
bills  are  now  being  studied  in  commit- 
tee. Their  thrust  is  to  make  Federal 
regulation  more  efficient  and  effective 
through  better  management  techniques 
within  the  executive  branch.  While  I 
support  these  concepts.  I  find  myself 
m.ore  and  more  convinced  that  the 
surest  handle  on  controlling  and  mold- 
ing the  regulatory  machinery  is  in  the 
hands  of  Congress  Congress  created  the 
asencies  and  programs:  we  are  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  them.  If  at  times 
the  agencies  have  overstepped  congres- 
sional intent:  if  they  have  grown  to  a 
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size  and  power  bevond  that  contem-  hensive  program  inventory  would  list  Government  would  gain  tax  income, 
plated  bv  us:  if  thev  have  sometimes  programs  bv  committee  jurisdiction.  It  There  is  no  question  that  the  cost  to  the 
eppmpH   tn  achieve  a  life  of  their  own.     serves  as  a  "common  laniiiuage"  for  House     Treasury  is  enormous,  currently  estimat- 
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(3)  the  term  "consolidated  sunset  review  precedents  of  the  Senate.  The  Committee  plement  shall  be  published  as  a  separate 
agenda  "  means  a  concurrent  resolution  on  Rules  of  the  House.  In  consultation  with  document,  shall  contain  cross-references  to 
which  sets  forth  all  of  the  committee  sunset  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  with  the  leg-  the  inventory,  and  shall  Include,  with  re- 
review  agendas  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  islallve  committees  Involved,  shall  make  any  spect  to  each  F>ederal  program— 
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size  and  power  beyond  that  contem- 
plated by  us.  if  they  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  achieve  a  life  of  their  own. 
independent  and  unmindful  of  the  con- 
stituents they  were  established  to  serve, 
then  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  overseeing  what 
they  are  doing. 

In  this  belief.  I  have  supported  the 
sunset  legislation  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Maine.  Senator  Muskie. 
since  it  was  first  introduced  in  the  mid- 
seventies. 

Today  I  introduce  a  refinement  of  a 
proposal  which  has  been  developed  and 
introduced  in  the  House  by  Congress- 
man GiLLis  Long.  My  bill,  called  the 
Congressional  Oversight  Act  of  1980.  is 
a  "sunrise-sunset"  bill  embodying  the 
concept  of  sunrise — establishment  of 
performance  measures — as  well  as  sun- 
set. It  is  the  product  of  intensive  study 
of  prior  legislation  and  how  such  legis- 
lation might  fit  most  effectively  into  the 
operations  of  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
answers  to  my  satisfaction  many  of  the 
doubts  which  I  have  had  about  the  sun- 
set concept  and  proposals:  in  particu- 
lar, the  uncertainties  present  in  any 
scheme  of  automatic  termination,  and 
the  possible  weakening  effect  on  our 
committee  system.  It  provides  the  flexi- 
bility for  congressional  committees  to 
focus  in  depth  on  programs  when  it  is 
apparent  that  the  programs  have  prob- 
lems anci  need  modification. 

The  Senate  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  will  shortly  begin  considera- 
tion of  the  several  sunset  proposals  be- 
fore it.  I  offer  this  sunrise-sunset  bill  in 
order  to  give  the  committee  and  the 
Senate  the  opportunity  to  take  a  look 
at  a  new.  fresh  approach  to  what  is 
basically  a  very  sound  idea:  orderlv  con- 
gressional oversight  of  agency  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  offer  today  is 
not.  technically  speaking,  a  sunset  bill. 
It  does  not  provide  for  automatic  termi- 
nation of  a  program  if  the  oversight  com- 
mittee fails  to  review  it.  or  if  Congress 
fails  to  act  on  the  review.  Understand- 
ably, many  groups  from  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations to  business  associations  were 
fearful  about  this  sudden  death  possibil- 
ity. Although  sunset  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide regular,  orderly  review,  it  carried 
also  the  threat  of  unpredictability  and 
instability.  Planning  ahead  by  business 
and  others  might  become  more  difficult, 
not  less  so.  This  proposal  instead  makes 
oversight  an  organized  part  of  a  commit- 
tee's schedule  and  insures  that  the  full 
Congress  will  have  a  chance  to  work  its 
will  on  the  committee's  report.  The  com- 
mittee chooses  what  programs  it  will 
evaluate  in  the  2-year  period  of  a  new 
Congress,  it  proclaims  its  agenda  in  a 
timely  manner,  conducts  its  study  in 
depth,  and  must  report  its  recommenda- 
tions—to continue,  to  alter,  to  end— also 
in  a  timely  manner  for  the  full  Congress 
consideration.  The  procedure  would  tie 
review  to  other  legislative  action  as  well 
as  the  budget  process. 

This  legislation  would  begin  bv  putting 
together  a  congressional  inventorv  of 
Federal  programs,  so  that  for  the  "first 
time  the  Congress  would  have  available 
the  overall  list  of  programs  and  be  able 
to  see  where  they  overlap.  This  compre- 


hensive program  inventory  would  list 
programs  by  committee  jurisdiction.  It 
serves  as  a  "common  language"  for  House 
and  Senate  committees  by  assigning  each 
program  and  tax  expenditure  an  official 
name  and  a  unique  identification 
number. 

Next,  working  from  that  inventory,  it 
would  require  each  legislative  committee 
to  come  up  with  a  list  of  oversight  activ- 
ities for  the  coming  year.  All  the  commit- 
tee requests  would  then  be  combined  into 
an  oversight  resolution  that  would  be  en- 
acted by  the  full  House  and  Senate,  much 
the  way  it  now  votes  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution. The  oversight  resolution  could  be 
amended  on  the  House  floor  to  give  indi- 
vidual Members  a  voice  in  the  direction 
in  which  oversight  is  heading.  After  the 
amendments,  the  oversight  resolution 
would  be  binding  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  budget  resolution. 

The  calendar  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  The  legislative  committee  would 
be  required  to  develop  and  submit  its 
"review  agenda"  listing  all  programs  it 
plans  to  study  during  the  Congress  by 
March  1  of  the  first  session  at  the  same 
time  that  it  routinely  submits  budget 
requests ; 

Second.  The  House  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Senate  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  would  merge  the 
committee  agendas  into  a  "consolidated 
review  agenda "  which  must  be  adopted 
by  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  no  later  than  March  30  of 
the  first  session; 

Third.  As  committees  proceed  on  their 
review,  executive  and  legislative  agen- 
cies would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
provide  committees  with  program  infor- 
mation and  to  assist  them  in  conducting 
reviews  under  the  act.  Committees  would 
be  required  to  include  specific  analytical 
and  evaluative  information  in  their  re- 
view reports.  Committees  exercising  con- 
current jurisdiction  over  a  program 
scheduled  for  review  may  issue  a  joint 
report : 

Fourth.  Each  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittee would  be  directed  to  report  by 
May  15  of  the  second  session  legislation 
modifying,  continuing,  or  terminating 
the  programs  under  their  jurisdiction 
included  in  the  agenda: 

Fifth.  Sunset  review  reports  would  be 
required  to  contain  seven  components, 
including  an  identification  of  the  objec- 
tives intended  by  Congress  and  accom- 
plishment of  the  program. 

Sixth.  A  discharge  provision  would 
insure  that  a  committee  cannot  "sit  on  ' 
a  report:  and 

Seventh.  Special  floor  procedures 
would  expedite  consideration  of  the  con- 
solidated agenda  and  limit  the  types  of 
amendments  which  may  be  offered. 

The  bill  I  offer  today  has  one  substan- 
tial difference  from  H  R.  5858. 

The  change  I  propose  has  to  do  with 
the  way  tax  expenditures  are  handled. 
Although  I  agree  with  the  philosophy 
that  the  Congress  should  be  aware  of  and 
in  control  of  all  forms  of  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  recognize  differ- 
ences between  direct  spending  through 
agency  programs  and  indirect  spending 
through  tax  expenditures.  Tax  expendi- 
tures, of  course,  are  a  negative  kind  of 
spending,   but   for   the   exemption,   the 


Government  would  gain  tax  income. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  cost  to  the 
Treasury  is  enormous,  currently  estimat- 
ed at  $150  billion  per  year,  with  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  predicting  that 
tax  expenditure  will  reach  $269  billion  by 
1984.  Furthermore,  tax  expenditures  are 
growing  much  faster  than  direct  spend- 
ing, at  a  rate  of  13  percent  per  year.  As 
budgets  grow  tighter,  decreasing  direct 
spending,  the  importance  of  tax  expendi- 
tures may  well  grow. 

But  while  this  indirect  form  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  is  highly  significant, 
and  while  I  recognize  that  Government 
control  over  all  areas  of  the  budget  is  of 
highest  importance,  I  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  primarily  a  mechanism  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  programs,  their 
ob.iectives,  their  effectiveness,  their  im- 
past  on  those  subject  to  their  rules.  Fur- 
ther, the  kinds  of  oversight  over  expendi- 
tures may  well  require  different  means. 
Therefore,  I  am  providing  a  separate 
title  for  the  issue  of  oversight  of  tax 
expenditures.  This  title  would  require  the 
Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Commit- 
tees to  report  back  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 1  year  from  date  of  enactment,  their 
recommendations  for  effective  review  of 
tax  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have  re- 
sponded to  citizen  needs  at  different 
times  by  initiating  Federal  programs. 
Many  of  these  programs  have  met  their 
purpose.  Unfortunately,  some  have  not. 
Some  have  become  more  of  a  burden 
than  a  benefit.  Unfortunately,  even  when 
they  are  glaringly  deficient  or  overreach- 
ing, some  appear  for  all  effective  pur- 
poses to  have  become  immortal.  The 
Congress  camiot  begin  programs,  and 
then  forget  them.  The  proposal  I  intro- 
duce today  provides  for  workable  re- 
examination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill,  the  Con- 
gressional Oversight  Act  of  1980,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2578 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Over- 
sight Act  of  1980". 

PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
establish  a  procedure  for  the  periodic  sun- 
set review  of  Federal  programs  by  the  Con- 
gress and  to  improve  legislative  oversight  of 
such  programs. 

DEFINTTIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "sunset  review"  means,  with 
respect  to  any  Federal  program,  the  study 
and  evaluation  of  such  program  by  a  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 7  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  the  continuation  of  such  program 
is  Justified  or  whether  or  to  what  extent 
.such  program  should  be  modified  or  ter- 
minated; 

(2)  the  term  ■committee  sunset  review 
agenda"  means  a  proposed  schedule  for  the 
review  of  specified  Federal  programs  by  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  is  developed  and  sub- 
mitted in  accordance  with  section  5(a); 
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(3)  the  term  "consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda '  means  a  concurrent  resolution 
which  sets  forth  all  of  the  committee  sunset 
review  agendas  for  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  any  Congress  and 
which  is  developed  and  adopted  In  accord- 
ance with  sections  5  and  6; 

(4)  the  term  "legislative  committee" 
means  a  permanent  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
has  legislative  jurisdiction  over  one  or  more 
Federal  programs  under  the  applicable  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may 
be; 

(5)  the  term  "congressional  Inventory  of 
Federal  programs'  means  a  listing  of  all  Fed- 
eral programs  which  classifies  such  programs 
by  each  legislative  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  having 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  each  such  pro- 
gram and  which  is  developed  and  main- 
tained in  accordance  with  sjectlon  4;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Federal  program"  means 
any  combination  of  Federal  activities  or  laws 
in  an  identifiable  subject  area,  as  classified 
in  the  congressional  Inventory  of  Federal 
programs. 

CONGRESSIONAL     INVENTORY     OF     FEDERAL     PRO- 
GRAMS 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  The  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall  Jointly  develop  and  main- 
tain a  congressional  inventory  of  Federal 
programs  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

(2)  The  congressional  inventory  of  Federal 
programs  shall  classify  all  Federal  programs 
according  to  each  legislative  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  each  such 
program.  Any  program  which  is  within  the 
legislative  Jurisdiction  of  two  or  more  legis- 
lative .committees  of  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be.  shall  be  classified  in  the  Inventory 
under  each  such  committee,  with  appro- 
priate cross-references  to  each  other  legisla- 
tive committee  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  progiam.  The  inventory  may 
contain  any  additional  cla.ssifications  which, 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, win  assist  the  Congress  in  evalu- 
ating the  relationships  among  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(3)  Not  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees,  shall  submit  a  draft  congres- 
sional inventory  of  Federal  programs  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  R\iles  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  review  the  draft  inventory  and 
promptly  notify  each  legislative  committee 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  of  the  programs  classified  in  the 
draft  inventory  as  within  its  legislative  Jxiris- 
dlctlon  Within  thirty  days  after  receipt  of 
such  notification,  any  legislative  committee 
may  propose  revisions  of  the  draft  Inventory 
with  respect  to  any  program  within  its  leg- 
islative Jurisdiction  by  transmitting  such 
revisions  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  or  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate,  in  consultation 
with  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  and 
with  the  legislative  committees  Involved, 
shall  make  any  revisions  In  the  draft  in- 
ventory which  may  be  necessary  to  reflect 
correctly  the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate  based 
upon    the    Standing   Rules   and    established 


precedents  of  the  Senate.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House,  in  consultation  with 
the  Sj>ealter  of  tJie  House  and  with  the  leg- 
islative committees  Involved,  shall  make  any 
revisions  In  the  draft  inventory  which  may 
be  necessar)'  to  reflect  correctly  the  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  of  the  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  House  based  upon  the  Rules  and 
established  precedents  of   the  Hous«. 

(4)  In  developing  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional inventory  of  Federal  programs 
under  this  section,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Corrmiittee  on  Rules  of  the  House  shall  not 
have  any  involvement  with  respect  to  the 
classification  of  programs  according  to  the 
legislative  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
established  precedents  of  the  House. 

(5)  After  determining  that  the  congres- 
sional inventory  of  Federal  programs  cor- 
rectly classifies  all  programs  according  to 
the  legislative  Jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
committees  of  their  respective  Houses,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  shall  Jointly  publish  the  inventory 
in  a  single  document  which  classifies  all 
Federal  programs  according  to  each  legisla- 
tive committee  of  each  House.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
Hou.se  shall  have  Joint  responsibility  for 
maintaining  the  Inventory  and  assuring  its 
availability  for  use  by  Members  and  com- 
mittees 

(6)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress  and  each  Congress  thereafter,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  shall  Jointly  publish  an  updated 
congressional  inventorv'  of  Federal  programs 
Such  committees  shall  prepare  and  publish 
each  updated  inventory  in  accordance  with 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5).  Prior  to  pub- 
lishing the  updated  inventory,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  shall  each  notify  each  legislative  com- 
mittee of  Its  respective  House  of  any  revision 
In.  or  addition  to.  the  Inventory  with  respect 
to  a  Federal  program  within  the  legislative 
Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  which  Is  nec- 
essary as  a  result  of  congressional  action. 

(b)  The  congressional  inventory  of  Fed- 
eral programs  shall  Include,  with  respect  to 
each  Federal  program — 

( 1 )  the  official  name  by  which  the  pro- 
pram  is  to  be  referred  to.  which  shall  be  the 
same  for  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

(2)  a  unique  identification  number,  which 
shall  be  the  same  for  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

(3)  the  agency  (and.  If  applicable,  the 
subdivision  thereof)  which  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  program: 

(4)  citations  to  the  principal  statutes  eov- 
ernmg  the  program  and  to  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder: 

(51  each  legislative  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  the  House  of  Representatives  having 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  program: 

(61  the  year  In  which  the  program  was 
most  recently  reviewed  under  this  Act  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  program  which  has  not  been 
reviewed,  the  year  in  which  the  program 
was  established  or  the  most  recent  year  in 
which  appropriations  were  authorized  for 
the  program:  and 

(7)  for  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal 
year,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  program,  the  budget  authority 
provided  for  the  program,  and  the  budget 
outlays  made  under  the  program 

(c)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  shall  prepare,  publish,  and  annually 
update  a  supplement  to  the  congressional 
Inventory    of    Federal    programs     The    sup- 


plement shall  be  published  as  a  separate 
document,  shall  contain  cross-references  to 
the  Inventory,  and  shall  Include,  with  re- 
spect to  each  F>ederal  program— 

1 1 )  a  brief  description  of  each  purpose  of 
the  program; 

(2)  the  period  of  time  for  which  appro- 
priations or  other  budget  authority  Is  au- 
thorized for  the  program  and.  If  applicable, 
the  date  on  which  the  authorization  expires; 

|3)  the  amount  of  funds  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  the  program  and  the 
amount  of  other  new  budget  authority  au- 
thorized and  provided  for  the  program,  for 
each  of  the  three  most  recently  completed 
fiscal  years  and.  If  applicable,  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years; 

(4)  the  functional  and  subfunctlonal  cat- 
egory to  which  the  program  Is  assigned  in 
the  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment; and 

(5)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  program  with  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
other  Federal  programs  having  similar  or  re- 
lated objectives 

(di  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  shall  provide  any 
assistance  which  may  be  requested  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  and  updating  of 
the  congressional  inventory  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  the  supplement. 

CONGRESSIONAL  AGENDA  FOB  THE  SUNSET  REVIEW 
OF  FEDERAL  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  (1)  On  or  before  March  1  In  the 
first  session  of  each  Congress  beginning  with 
the  Ninety-eighth  Congress,  each  legislative 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  develop,  adopt,  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  or  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  of  the  House,  as  the  case  may 
be,  a  committee  sunset  review  agenda  for  the 
sunset  review  during  such  Congress  or  se- 
lected Federal  programs  within  its  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction.  Each  agenda  shall  specify 
each  program  which  the  committee  proposes 
to  review  during  such  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  section  7. 

(2)  In  developing  its  committee  sunset  re- 
view agenda  under  paragraph  (1) .  each  legis- 
lative committee  shall  select  programs  for 
review  based  on  the  determination  of  the 
committee  as  to  (A)  the  programs  within 
its  legislative  Jurisdiction  which  are  most 
in  need  of  review  and  (B)  the  most  appro- 
priate order  and  timing  for  the  review  of 
such  programs.  To  the  extent  practicable, 
committees  shall  develop  and  submit  com- 
mittee sunset  review  agendas  which  provide 
that  related  programs  are  reviewed  during 
the  same  Congress. 

(3)  In  order  to  assure  that  any  sunset 
review  of  a  program  will  be  conducted  during 
the  same  Congress  by  all  legislative  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives having  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  such  program,  each  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  House  shall  develop 
its  committee  sunset  review  agenda  in  con- 
sultation with  any  other  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be, 
which  has  concurrent  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  program  selected  by  the  committee 
for  Inclusion  in  its  agenda  and  in  consulta- 
tion with  each  committee  of  the  other 
House  having  legislative  jurisdiction  over 
anv  program  so  selected 

(4)  Each  committee  sunset  review  agenda 
submitted  bv  a  legislative  committee  under 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  which  contains  a  projection  of  the 
sunset  reviews  which  such  committee  expects 
to  conduct  during  the  first  three  Congresses 
beginning  after  the  Congress  in  which  the 
agenda  is  submitted. 

(5)  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider   a    primary   expense   resolution   for 
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any  legislative  committee  in  any  Congress 
until  that  committee  has  developed  and  sub- 
mitted its  sunset  review  agenda  for  that 
Congress   In   accordance   with   this   subsec- 


PROCEDURES    FOR    THE    ADOPTION    OF    THE 
CONSOLIDATED    SUNSET    REVIEW     AGENDA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  for  any  Congress  shall  be  adopted  in 


A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  Is  not  de- 
batable. A  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
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after  the  appointment  of  conferees  on  a  con- 
solidated sunset  review  agenda,  the  con- 
ferees are  unable  to  reach  agreement   with 

wnc-rxof**      +rx     oil      mottoY'c      1  v,      H  i  c 'J  n- room  on  t      Ko_ 


(1)  If  the  amendment  or  change  wotild 
require  review  of  a  program  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  which  does  not 
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eral  program  required  under  subsection  (a), 
it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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any  legislative  committee  in  any  Congress 
until  that  committee  has  developed  and  sub- 
mitted Its  sunset  review  agenda  for  that 
Congress  In  accordance  with  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(b)(1)  Within  seven  days  after  all  com- 
mittee sunset  review  agendas  have  been 
submitted  under  subsection  (a),  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  incorporate 
the  agendas  for  Its  respective  House  into  a 
consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  for  all 
legislative  committees  of  the  Senate  or  the 
House,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  shall  each 
report  to  their  respective  Houses  a  concur- 
rent resolution  containing  such  consolidated 
agenda  in  the  form  prescribed  by  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  The  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House  shall  revise  the 
committee  sunset  review  agendas  incorpo- 
rated in  the  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  as- 
sure the  accuracy  of  such  consolidated 
agenda. 

(2)  Each  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  shall  have  a  separate  section  for 
each  legislative  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives  having  legis- 
lative Jurisdiction  over  a  Federal  program. 
Each  such  section  shall  reaid  as  follows: 

"The  Committee  on  is  directed,  on 

or  before  May  15  of  the  second  session  of  the 

Congress,  to  report  a  bill  modifying. 

continuing,  or  terminating  the  following 
Federal  programs  or  tax  expenditures: 

".  the  first  blank  therein  being  filled  with 
the  name  of  the  legislative  committee  which 
Is  to  conduct  the  sunset  review,  the  second 
blank  therein  being  filled  with  the  Congress 
in  which  the  agenda  is  being  reported,  and 
the  third  blank  therein  being  filled  with  the 
official  name  of  each  program  which  such 
committee  is  to  review  during  the  Congress 
in  which  the  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  is  adopted 

(3)  The  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda 
shall  not  contain  any  matter  other  than  the 
section  for  each  legislative  committee  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quired by  paragraph    (2) 

(d)  Each  Federal  program  included  in  a 
committee  sunset  review  agenda  submitted 
by  a  legislative  committee  under  subsection 
(a),  in  a  consolidated  sunset  revelw  agenda 
reported  under  subsection  fbi  or  any  amend- 
ment thereto,  or  in  any  conference  report 
on  a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  un- 
der section  6.  shall  be  designated  by  the  offi- 
cial name  and  identification  number  pro- 
vided for  the  program  under  the  congres- 
sional Inventory  of  Federal  programs  It  shall 
not  be  in  order  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  consider  a  con- 
solidated sunset  review  agenda  or  any 
amendment  thereto  or  any  conference  re- 
port thereon  unless  each  program  Included 
in  the  agenda,  amendment,  or  conference 
reported  is  designated  by  the  offlcial  name  of 
the  program  In  the  inventorv  In  all  ques- 
tions involving  Jurisdiction  or  official  pro- 
gram name  which  may  arise  In  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  the  program  Inventory  shall  be 
controlling  unless  the  Senate  or  the  House, 
as  the  case  may  be.  makes  a  specific  determi- 
nation to  the  contrary 

(e)  If  a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda 
has  been  received  from  the  other  House  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee 
on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
such  committee  may  report  that  agenda  with 
an  amendment  adding  the  consolidated  sun- 
set review  agenda  for  its  own  House  In  lieu 
of  reporrlng  a  separate  consolidated  sunset 
agenda  for  its  own  House. 

'f)  The  report  accomoanvlne  a  consoli- 
dated sunset  review  agenda  shall  Include  a 
summary  of  the  projections  required  by  sub- 
section (a) (4). 


PROCEDURES    FOR    THE    ADOPTION    OF    THE 
CONSOLmATED    SUNSET    REVIEW     AGENDA 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  for  any  Congress  shall  be  adopted  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  later  than  March  30  of  the  first 
session  of  that  Congress.  >< 

(b)  (1)  After  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate  has  reported  a 
consolidated  review  agenda  under  section  5. 
it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  in  the  Senate 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  agenda.  The  motion  is  privileged  and  is 
not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  consoli- 
dated sunset  review  agenda,  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  debatable  motions  and 
appeals  in  connection  therewith,  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  25  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees. 

(3)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  amend- 
ment to  a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  between,  and  controlled  by.  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  agenda,  and  debate 
on  any  amendment  to  an  amendment,  de- 
batable motion,  or  appeal  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between. 
and  controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  agenda,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  agenda  is  in  favor  of  any 
such  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  designee 
No  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the 
provisions  of  such  agenda  shall  be  received. 
Such  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  agenda,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  or  appeal. 

(4)  A  motion  to  further  limit  debate  is  not 
debatable.  A  txiotion  to  recommit  (except  a 
motion  to  recomnrt*  with  Instructions  to  re- 
port back  within  a  specified  number  of  days, 
not  to  exceed  3.  not  counting  any  day  on 
which  the  Senate  is  not  In  session)  is  not 
in  order  Debate  on  any  such  motion  to  re- 
commit shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  between,  and  controlled 
by.  the  mover  and  the  manager  of  the  agenda. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  rule  or  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (g).  an  amendment 
or  a  series  of  amendments  to  a  consolidated 
sunset  review  agenda  proposed  in  the  Senate 
shall  always  be  In  order  if  such  amendment 
or  series  of  amendments  proposes  to  change 
any  sunset  review  or  reviews  scheduled  in  the 
ageuUli  16 '  Lhe  extent  necessary  to  achieve 
consistency  with  any  other  sunset  review 
scheduled  in  the  agenda. 

(6)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subsection  and  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(g).  consideration  of  any  consolidated  sun- 
set review  agenda  and  amendments  thereto 
in  the  Senate  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  other  concurrent  resolutions  end 
amendments  in  similar  circumstances. 

(c)(1)  After  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  reported 
a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  under 
section  5.  It  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  to 
move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
agenda.  The  motion  Is  highly  privileged  and 
is  not  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion Is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(2)  (A)  General  debate  on  any  consoli- 
dated sunset  review  agenda  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  5  hours,  which  shall  be  divided  equally 
between  the  majority  and  minority  parties. 


A  motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  de- 
batable. A  motion  to  recommit  the  resolu- 
tion is  not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Consideration  of  any  consolidated 
sunset  review  agenda  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  agenda  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  provisions  of 
rule  XXIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(C)  After  the  Committee  rises  and  reports 
the  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  back 
to  the  House,  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  agenda  and  any 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g).  it  shall 
be  in  order  at  any  time  prior  to  final  pas- 
sage (notwithstanding  any  other  rule  or  pro- 
vision of  law)  to  adopt  an  amendment  lor  a 
series  of  amendments)  changing  any  sunset 
review  or  reviews  scheduled  in  the  agenda 
as  so  reported,  without  regard  to  the  point 
at  which  any  such  scheduled  review  appears 
in  the  agenda,  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
achieve  consistency  with  any  other  sunset 
review  scheduled  in  the  agenda. 

(3)  Motions  to  postpone,  made  with  re- 
spect to  the  consideration  of  any  consolidated 
sunset  review  agenda,  and  motions  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  other  business,  shall 
be  decided  without  debate. 

(4)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided in  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g). 
consideration  of  any  consolidated  sunset  re- 
view agenda  and  amendments  thereto  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  be  governed 
by  the  rules  of  the  House  which  are  applica- 
ble to  other  concurrent  resolutions  and 
amendments  in  similar  circumstances.  Ap- 
peals from  the  decisions  of  the  Chair  relat- 
ing to  the  application  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(d)  (1)  A  consolidated  sun.set  review 
agenda  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  if  within  the  mean- 
ing of  this  subsection,  there  are  matters  in 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(2)  If  a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda 
which  has  been  agreed  to  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  schedules  one 
or  more  programs  for  review  by  a  legislative 
committee  of  one  House  but  not  by  a  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  other  House,  the 
scheduling  of  such  program  for  review  shall 
constitute  a  difference  between  the  Senate 
agenda  and  the  House  agenda  and  a  matter 
in  disagreement  between  the  two  Houses 
with  respect  to  the  agenda. 

(ewll  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Senate  and  the  Ho\ise  have  appointed  con- 
ferees to  a  committee  of  conference  on  a 
consolidated  sunset  review  agenda,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  notify 
each  legislative  committee  of  the  Senate  or 
the  House,  as  the  case  may  be.  of  any  of  the 
differences  between  the  Senate  agenda  and 
House  agenda  of  the  agenda  which  involve 
or  affect  programs  within  the  legislative 
jurisdiction  of  such  legislative  committee 
During  the  conference  on  the  agenda,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of 
the  House  shall  keep  each  such  legislative 
committee  fully  informed  with  respect  to  the 
progress  being  made  in  resolving  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Senate  and  the  House 

(2)  If.  at  the  end  of  seven  days  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays i 
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after  the  appointment  of  conferees  on  a  con- 
solidated sunset  review  agenda,  the  con- 
ferees are  unable  to  reach  agreement  with 
respect  to  all  matters  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  the  conferees  shall 
submit  to  their  respective  Houses,  on  the  first 
day  thereafter  on  which  their  House  is  in 
session,  a  conference  report  recommending 
those  matters  on  which  they  have  agreed  and 
ref>ortlng  in  disagreement  those  matters 
on  which  they  have  not  agreed.  For  pur- 
po.ses  of  this  paragraph,  conferees  on  a  con- 
solidated sunset  review  agenda  are  in  dis- 
agreement with  respect  to  any  program  only 
a.s described  in  subsection  (d). 

(fl(l)(A)  The  conference  report  on  any 
consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  shall  be 
in  order  in  the  Senate  at  any  time  after  the 
third  day  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays. 
and  legal  holidays)  following  the  day  on 
which  such  a  conference  report  is  reported 
and  is  available  to  Members  of  the  Senate 
A  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  may  be  made  even 
though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same  effect 
has  been  disagreed  to. 

(B)  During  the  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  conference  report  on  any  con- 
solidated sunset  review  agenda,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  minority  leader  or  their  designees 
Debate  on  any  debatable  motion  or  appeal 
related  to  the  conference  report  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
between,  and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report 

(C)  Should  the  conference  report  be 
defeated,  debate  on  any  request  for  a  new 
conference  and  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by. 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee,  and 
should  any  motion  be  made  to  instruct  the 
conferees  before  the  conferees  are  named, 
debate  on  such  motion  shall  be  llmit.ed  to 
one-half  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between. 
and  controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report.  Debate  on  any 
amendment  to  any  such  instructions  shall 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
and  the  manager  of  the  conference  report. 
In  all  cases  when  the  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence report  is  in  favor  of  any  motion,  appeal, 
or  amendment,  the  time  in  opposition  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader 
or  his  designee. 

(D)  In  any  case  In  which  there  are  amend- 
ments in  disagreement,  time  on  each  amend- 
ment shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  manager  of  the  conference  report  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee.  No 
amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  such  amendments  shall  be  received. 

(2)  Consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  any  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  House  which  are 
applicable  to  conference  reports  on  concur- 
rent resolutions  generally:  except  that  a 
motion  to  recommit  the  conference  report  is 
not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  In  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section  (except  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  (4)  or  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  fc)(2)(C))  or  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may 
^-  it  shall  not  be  in  order  m  ei'he:-  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
consider  an  amendment  to  a  consolidated 
sunset  review  agenda,  or  to  consider  a  con- 
ference report  on  such  an  agenda  which 
includes  a  change  from  the  agenda  as  It  was 
agreed  to  by  that  House— 
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(1)  U  the  amendment  or  change  would 
require  review  of  a  program  by  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  which  does  not 
have  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  such  pro- 
gram under  the  Inventory; 

(2)  if  the  amendment  or  change  would 
have  any  effect  other  than  (A)  adding  a 
provision  for  the  review  of  an  additional 
program  to  the  consolidated  sunset  review 
agenda  or  (B)  eliminating  a  provision  for 
the  review  of  a  program  specified  in  the 
agenda; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  an  amendment,  if  the 
amendment  would  provide  for  the  review  of 
a  program  which  has  been  reviewed  under 
this  Act  in  any  of  the  three  Congresses 
preceding  the  Congress  In  which  the  agenda 
is  being  considered;  or 

(4)  in  the  case  of  an  amendment  (during 
the  Ninety-eighth  or  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress) .  If  the  amendment  would  provide  for 
the  review  of  any  program  not  included  in 
the  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  as 
reported  in  that  House. 

CONDUCT    OF    SUNSET    REVIEWS    BY     LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEES 

Sec.  7,  (a)  Not  later  than  May  15  of  the 
second  session  of  each  Congress,  each  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  report  at  least  one  bill 
which  modifies,  continues,  or  terminates 
each  Federal  program  which  the  committee 
has  been  directed  to  review  under  the  con- 
solidated sunset  review  agenda  adopted  dur- 
ing the  first  session  of  that  Congress.  Prior  to 
reporting  any  such  bill,  the  committee  shall 
study  and  evaluate  each  program  In  a  man- 
ner which  is  of  sufficient  scope  and  thorough- 
ness to  provide  an  informed  basis  for  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  or  the  House  of 
Reoresentatlves.  as  the  case  may  be.  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  continuation  of  each  Fed- 
eral program  is  Justified,  or  whether  or  to 
what  extent  each  Federal  program  should  be 
modified  or  repealed  If  two  or  more  legisla- 
tive committees  have  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  the  same  program,  they  may  review  such 
program  Jointly  and  Jointly  report  a  bill  with 
respect  to  such  program. 

( bl  The  report  accompanying  each  bill 
reported  under  subsection  (a)  shall  set  forth 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
committee  and  the  reasons  of  the  committee 
for  modifying,  continuing,  or  terminating 
the  Federal  program.  Each  such  report  shall 
include — 

( 1 1  Information  concerning  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  operation,  costs,  and  results  of  the 
pJrogram; 

(2)  an  identification  of  the  intended  ob- 
jectives and  planned  annual  accomplish- 
ments of  the  program,  and  the  problems  or 
needs  which  the  program  is  Intended  to 
address; 

(3)  recommendations  for  statutory 
changes  to  eliminate  conflict  or  duplication 
with  other  programs; 

(a)  a  comparison  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  the  program  with  the  estimated  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  alternative  methods  for  achieving 
the  intended  objectives  of  the  program; 

(5)  information  concerning  the  number 
and  types  of  persons  benefited  or  served  by 
the  program  and  an  assessment  of  the  social 
benefits  expected  from  the  program; 

(6)  information  concerning  any  regulatory 
impact  of  the  program;  and 

(7)  an  identification  of  and  information 
concerning  the  measures  of  accomplishment 
using  accomplishment  indicators  specifi- 
cally appropriate  to  the  particular  program 
involved,  which  the  committee  will  use  In 
its  regular  oversight  activities  as  an  aid  in 
determining  whether  the  program  or  Its  ob- 
jectives require  modification  to  meet  chang- 
ing circumstances  and  priorities. 

(c)  (1)  If,  by  May  15  of  the  second  session 
of  any  Congress,  a  legislative  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  not  reported  a  bill  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 


eral program  required  under  subsection  (a), 
it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter  In 
the  Senate  or  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  move  to  discharge  such  committee  from 
further  consideration  of  any  bill  introduced 
and  referred  to  such  committee  to  mcjdlfy  or 
terminate  such  program 

(2)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  only  be  made  by  a  Member  fa- 
voring the  bill,  and  is  privileged  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  Is  highly  privileged  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour,  to  be  divided  in  the  Senate 
equally  between,  and  controlled  by,  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees  aud  to  be  divided  In  the  House 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  motion  to  discharge.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order, 
and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to.  If  In  any  Congress  such  a  mo- 
tion has  been  agreed  or  disagreed  to  with 
respect  to  a  bill  concerning  a  Federal  pro- 
gram, it  shall  not  be  In  order  In  the  same 
Congress  to  consider  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge under  this  subsection  of  a  bill  con- 
cerning the  same  program. 

(3)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  a  commit- 
tee from  further  consideration  of  a  bill  un- 
der this  subsection  Is  adopted,  such  bill  shall 
be  placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
the  case  may  be.  for  further  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  House  in- 
volved. 

(d)  (1)  If.  by  September  30  of  the  second 
session  of  any  Congress,  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  not  proceeded 
to  the  consideration  of  a  bill  with  respect 
to  a  program  which  has  been  reported  under 
subsection  (a)  or  discharged  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  it  shall  be  in  order  in  such  House 
at  any  time  thereafter  to  move  to  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  such  bill 
The  motion  Is  privileged  in  the  Senate  and 
highly  privileged  in  the  House.  Debate  on 
any  such  motion  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour, 
to  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  between, 
and  controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  or  their  designees  and  m 
the  House  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  motion.  An  aunend- 
ment  to  the  motion  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  Is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to, 

(2)  Debate  In  the  Senate  on  any  bill  l>elng 
considered  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  all  amendments  thereto 
and  debatable  motions  and  appeals  In  con- 
nection therewith  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  25  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  and  controlled  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their 
designees. 

(31  General  debate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  a  bill  being  considered  pur- 
sxiant  to  a  motion  made  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  one 
hour,  to  be  divided  Ir  the  House  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
bill  and  in  the  Senate  equally  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees  Con- 
sideration of  any  such  bill  in  the  House  ol 
Representatives  shall  be  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule  In 
accordance  with  rule  XXni  of  the  Rules  ot 
the  House  of  Representatives.  After  the  Com- 
mittee rises  and  reports  the  bill  back  to  the 
House,  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  any 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion. 

(4)  Except  to  the  extent  specifically  pro- 
vided In  the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, consideration  of  any  bill  In  the 
Senate  or  the  House  pursuant  to  a  motion 
made  under  paragraph  (li    (and  consldera- 
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tlon  of  any  amendments  to  or  conference 
report  on  such  bill)  shall  be  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  appll- 
rrahle  to  other  bills,  amendments,  and  con- 


RULES    AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    SUNSET 
REVIEW    PROCEDURES 

S«c.    10.    (a)(1)    Paragraph    (l)(n)(l)    of 
rh*>  Stanrllnp  Rules  of  the  Senate  Is  amended 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bentsen.  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr. 
Cochran) : 
c    oi^TQ    A  hill  tn  a.mpnd  .section  204  of 
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from  a  dead  horse  provision.  Let  me  pro- 
vide a  brief  rundown  of  how  ICR  falls 
short. 


$2  billion  over  30  years.  By  the  time  50  into  effect  in  ,'^^JJ«"»;t«ta?nt%S 
percent  is  given  back  to  the  Federal  of  budget  <^'^^-  P°?'^,^"?'^S^^^  of 
treasury  and  administrative^ costs _are     -cords    andjos^^ of^mpetO^^ 
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tlon  of  any  amendments  to  or  conference 
report  on  such  bill)  shall  be  governed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  appli- 
cable to  other  bills,  amendments,  and  con- 
ference reports  in  similar  circumstances. 

ASSISTANCE   TO   COMMITTEES   BY    EXECtJnVE   AND 
LEOISLATTVX    AGENCIES 

Sic  8.  (a)(1)  Each  agency  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  which  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of  a  Fed- 
eral program  selected  for  sunset  review  in 
any  Congress  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  not 
later  than  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
that  Congress,  submit  to  the  Director  of  the 
OfBc«  of  Management  and  Budget  and  to  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
report  of  Its  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  each  of  the  matters  set  forth 
in  section  7(bi  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  shall  submit  his 
comments  on  such  findings  and  recommen- 
dations to  such  committees. 

(2)  On  or  before  December  31  of  each  year 
ending  after  the  Congress  in  which  a  sunset 
review  of  a  particular  Federal  program  Is 
conducted  under  this  Act.  the  Director  of  the 
OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  shall,  upon 
request  of  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, submit  concise  data  concerning 
the  performance  of  the  prograrii  In  obtain- 
ing such  data,  the  Director  shall  use  the  ac- 
complishment indicators  most  recently  spe- 
cified by  the  committee  (in  the  most  recently 
submitted  report  concerning  the  sunset  re- 
view of  the  program  pursuant  to  section  7 
(b)  (7)  )  for  use  in  carrying  out  Its  oversight 
activities  with  respect  to  the  program 

(b)  To  assist  in  the  review  of  any  Federal 
program  included  in  a  consolidated  sunset 
review  agenda  for  any  Congress,  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  which  administers  such 
program  shall  provide  to  each  legislative 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  having  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion over  such  program  such  studies,  infor- 
mation, analyses,  reports,  and  assistance  as 
the  committee  may  request 

(c)  By  Augu.st  1  of  the  first  session  of  each 
Congress,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  furnish  to  each  legisla- 
tive committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  legislative  juris- 
diction over  a  Federal  program  selected  for 
review  in  that  Congress  pursuant  to  section 
5  summaries  of  any  audit  or  review  of  such 
program  which  the  Comptroller  General  has 
completed  during  the  preceding  six  years. 

(d)  Consistent  with  their  duties  and  func- 
tions under  law.  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  the  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
shall  furnish  to  each  legislative  committee 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives such  information,  studies,  analyses,  and 
reports  as  the  committee  may  request  to  as- 
sist the  committee  in  conducting  sunset  re- 
views of  programs  under  this  Act. 

HELATIONSHIP  OF  SUNSET  REVIEW  PROCEDT7SES 
TO  PERFORMANCE  OF  OTHER  LEGISLATIVE 
PTJNCnONS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  not  atlect  the  authority  of  any  leg- 
islative committee  to  review  programs  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  and  to  report  legislation 
modifying,  continuing,  or  terminating  such 
programs,  at  such  times  and  In  such  manner 
as  It  finds  appropriate  consistent  with  Its  au- 
thority and  responsibilities  under  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  the  exercise 
by  any  committee  of  its  oversight  functions 
under  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
as  the  case  may  be. 


RXTLES    AMENDMENTS    RELATING    TO    SUNSET 
REVIEW    PROCEDURES 

Sec.  10.  (a)(1)  Paragraph  (l)(n)(l)  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended 
by— 

(A)  redesignating  clauses  3  through  13  as 
clauses  4  through  14.  respectively:  and 

(B)  inserting  after  clause  2  the  following 
new  clause ; 

3  Consolidated  sunset  review  agendas 
and  the  congressional  Inventory  of  Federal 
programs  under  Sunset  Review  Act  of 
1980. '. 

(2)  Clause  2  of  paragraph  5  of  Rule  XVII 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is 
amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  in  subdivision  (A); 

(B)  striking  out  the  period  In  subdivision 
(B)  and  Inserting  a  comma  and  "and";  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subdivision: 

"(C)  a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  under  section  5  of  the  Sun- 
set Review  Act  of  1980". 

(b)  (1)  Clause  l(q)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (3)  and  (4) 
as  subparagraphs  (4)  and  (5).  and  by  In- 
serting after  subparagraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph : 

•(3)  Consolidated  sunset  review  agendas 
and  the  congressional  Inventory  of  Federal 
programs  under  the  Sunset  Review  Act  of 
1980". 

1 2)  Clause  2  of  Rule  X  of  such  Rules  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (c).  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (d)  as  paragraph 

(C). 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  clause  2(1)  (6) 
of  Rule  XI  of  such  Rules  is  amended  by 
inserting  a  comma  and  "or  in  the  case  of 
a  consolidated  sunset  review  agenda  under 
section  5  of  the  Sunset  Review  Act  of  1980" 
after  "or  other  order  of  business" 

EXERCISE    OF   RtTLEMAKINO    POWERS 

Sec.  11.  The  provisions  of  section  4(a) 
(except  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (3) 
of  such  section) .  section  4(b) .  section  5,  sec- 
tion 6.  section  7.  section  10.  and  section  12 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, respectively,  and  as  such  they  shall  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House, 
respectively,  or  of  that  House  to  which  they 
specifically  apply,  and  such  rules  shall  super- 
sede other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  Inconsistent  therewith:  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  such 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  such  House)  at 
any  time,  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any  other  rule 
of  such  House. 

REPORT  CONCERNING  THE  REVIEW  OF  TAX 
EXPENDITURES 

Sec  12.  The  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  shall  study  various  methods  for  con- 
gressional review  of  tax  expenditures.  Within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Committee  on  Finance  shall  pre- 
pare and  transmit  a  report  to  the  Senate 
which  describes  a  recommended  mechanism 
for  congressional  review  of  tax  expenditure.s 
and  such  other  recommendations  as  the 
Committee  determines  appropriate,  to  facil- 
itate such  review. 


Sec. 


ErrEcnvE  date 
13.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 


tion (b).  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  become  effective  at  noon  on 
January  3.  1981. 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
10(b)  (2)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  at  noon 
on  January  3.  1983. 

(2)  Section  12  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect 
on  the  date  of  enactment. • 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bentsen.  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr. 

Cochran) : 

S.  2579.  A  bill  to  amend  section  204  of 

the  Clean  Water  Act  to  repeal  certain 

grant  conditions,  and  for  other  purposes ; 

to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 

Public  Works. 

INDUSTRIAL   COST  RECOVERY 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  moratorium  deadline  for  the 
industrial  cost  recovery  provision  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  is  approaching.  Con- 
gress had  required  a  moratorium  on  ICR 
in  section  75  of  the  1977  clean  water 
amendments  and  that  moratorium  was 
extended  in  December  1979,  to  last 
through  June  1980.  Unless  Congress  acts 
by  June  30  of  this  year.  ICR  will  go  back 
into  effect  and  quite  probably  wreak 
havoc  among  many  of  our  cities,  towns, 
and  industries.  In  light  of  this,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  legislation  to  repeal  the 
ICR  provision  originally  enacted  in  1972 
I  am  pleased  that  my  colleagues,  Senator 
Bentsen.  Senator  Cochran,  and  Senator 
Pressler.  are  joining  me  in  introducing 
this  bill. 

But  let  me  go  back  and  provide  some 
background  on  what  the  ICR  issue  is  all 
about.  ICR  requires  that  industrial  users 
of  a  municipal  sewage  treatment  plant 
pay  for  that  portion  of  the  Federal  share 
of  the  plant's  construction  costs  which  is 
attributable  to  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
dustrial wastes.  The  administrative  bur- 
den falls  on  the  towns  and  cities  who 
must  collect  these  charges.  ICR  can 
bring  harsh  economic  effects  and  admin- 
istrative costs  to  industries  and  commu- 
nities in  many  States,  including  those 
m  the  Northeast.  ICR  rates  tend  to  be 
higher  in  older  cities,  especially  in  the 
Northeast,  and  in  small-  to  medium- 
sized  communities. 

As  a  conference  on  the  1977  clean  wa- 
ter amendments.  I  felt  that  we  needed 
to  take  a  long  look  at  the  industrial  cost 
recovery  provision.  The  conferees  on  the 
amendments  adopted  and  the  Congress 
affirmed  the  decision  to  mandate  the 
moratorium  and  require  the  study.  The 
EPA  Administrator  was  directed  to  ex- 
amine ICR's  effects  on  industries  and 
communities,  both  in  rural  areas  and  in 
economically  distressed  or  high  unem- 
ployment regions. 

The  study  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress by  December  27.  1978.  EPA  did  not 
miss  that  date  by  much.  We  received 
their  report  in  late  January  1979.  The 
EPA  study  draws  from  a  diverse  group 
of  industries  and  communities.  Material 
was  gathered  from  227  sanitary  agencies 
and  394  industrial  plants.  Although  the 
study  team  concentrated  on  six  industry 
types,  to  my  knowledge  they  were  willing 
to  work  with  other  industries  as  well.  The 
communities  visited  ranged  in  size  from 
Ravenna.  Nebr..  and  Woonsocket.  RI  to 
New  York  City. 

The  conclusion?  The  EPA  administra- 
tor determined  that  ICR  is  not  doing  its 
job.  The  provision  fails  dismally  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
written.  These  purposes  have  been  sum- 
marized as  parity,  water  conservati^. 
appropriate  capacity,  and  self-suffi- 
ciency. These  goals  are  laudable,  but  I 
fail  to  se  why  we  struggle  to  drag  them 
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from  a  dead  horse  provision.  Let  me  pro- 
vide a  brief  rundown  of  how  ICR  falls 

short. 

Parity  was  an  Lssue  when  ICR  was 
origmally  enacted.  Some  people  thought 
that  industries  hooking  into  a  municipal 
treatment  plant  were  getting  a  free  ride 
without  ICR.  Yet,  EPA  has  found  that 
it  is  often  less  expensive  for  an  indus- 
try to  build  its  own  treatment  facility 
than  to  dispose  its  wastes  into  a  mu- 
nicipal plant.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  industry  must  pay  operation 
and  maintenance  charges,  as  well  as  lo- 
cal debt  service,  lor  a  public  plant.  Also. 
changes  in  the  tax  rate  structure  favor 
self-treatment,  .^nd  industry  pays  taxes 
too.  ju.'^t  as  do  residential  users.  All  in 
all.  the  EPA  administrator  concluded 
that  the  construction  grant  program  does 
not  provide  a  subsidy  to  industrial  users. 
Water  conservation  was  another  para- 
mount goal  of  ICR.  Yet  the  cost  recovery 
provision  has  had  little  effect  on  water 
conservation,  when  compared  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  through  proportionate  user 
charges.  I  strongly  supported  user 
charges  being  preserved  in  the  1977 
amendments,  with  this  water  conserva- 
tion goal  in  mind  Not  surprisingly,  the 
industrial  plants  surveyed  reported  an 
avcragf"  reduction  in  water  use  of  29  per- 
cent, but  they  pointed  to  user  charges 
and  water  rates  as  the  impetus.  ICR  is 
not  credited  with  encouraging  water 
conservation. 

Precaution  against  overly  excessive 
treatment  plant  capacity  was  still  an- 
other reason  piven  for  the  approval  of 
IRC  in  1972.  A  plant  should  be  built  to 
serve  existing  domestic,  commercial,  and 
industrial  needs,  with  a  sufficient  capac- 
ity for  projected  growth  in  these  three 
areas.  Yet.  the  EPA  study  found  that 
ICR  does  not  affect  decisions  on  sizing 
of  plants  or  deter  construction  of  ex- 
ce.ss  capacit>. 

Actually,  the  EPA  and  communities 
appear  to  have  tackled  the  capacity 
problem  in  other  v.ays — for  example,  use 
of  the  agency's  cost  effectiveness  guide- 
lines. EPA  has  determined  that  reserve 
capacity  for  facil'ties  should  normally  be 
20  to  40  percent  of  design  load,  with  more 
reserve  needed  in  areas  of  usually  high 
growth.  The  study  team  found  that  the 
average  plant  has  about  32  percent  re- 
serve capacity,  which  is  within  the  range 
essential  for  cost  effective  design. 

As  for  the  self-sufficiency  of  munici- 
palities in  providing  for  their  own  sew- 
age treatment  needs,  the  EPA  reported 
that  the  amount  able  to  be  retained  by 
the  grantees  will  not  make  a  significant 
contribution  toward  their  financial  capa- 
bility to  meet  the  costs  of  future  ex- 
pansion and  upgrading  of  their  treat- 
ment works.  This  is -especially  true  when 
you  consider  two  things:  First,  while 
collecting  ICR  over  a  30-year  period, 
the  grantee's  administrative  costs  go  up: 
second,  inflation  eats  up  part  of  what 
expansion  work  can  be  done  with  the 
dollars  eventually  collected. 

In  1972.  when  ICR  was  originally  en- 
acted, potential  dollar  recovery  was  ex- 
pected to  be  $4.5  to  $7  billion.  But  now. 
based  on  assumed  eventual  grants.  EPA 
has  said  that  the  total  ICR  revenues 
may  amount  to  considerably  less — $1  to 
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our  industries  with  those  abroad,  how  can 
we  possibly  afford  to  let  ICR  go  back 
into  effect?  It  is  costly  to  administer  and 
gamers  little  for  the  Federal  Treasury, 
local  government,  or  the  goal  of  water 
treatment  self-sufficiency,  not  to  men- 
tion ICRs  faUure  to  accwnplish  any  ol 
the  other  tasks  assigned  to  it. 

Our  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  particulariy  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Subcommittee,  held 
hearings  in  March  on  industrial  c(»t 
recoverv.  At  that  time  EPA.  local  officials, 
industries,  and  other  groups  presented 
their  thoughts  on  ICR.  The  cities  of 
Nashville  and  Dallas,  both  members  of 
the  Association  of  Metropolitan  Sewer- 
age Agencies,  testified  strongly  in  favor 
of  repeal.  Representatives  of  the  textile, 
food  processor,  brewers,  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  industries  likewise  wanted 
repeal  of  ICR.  Although  neither  EPA  nor 
the  environmental  witness  we  heard 
from  favor  total  repeal,  both  recognized 
that  there  are  problems  with  ICR  and 
offered  suggestions  such  as  exemptions 
where  administrative  costs  exceed  re- 
ceipts or  in  certain  other  hardship  cases. 

I  realize  that  several  issues  have  been 
raised  in  many  sectors  regarding  the 
overall  construction  grant  program  such 
as  whether  we  are  holding  down  capac- 
ity, whether  the  grant  program  should 
alwavs  stav  in  existence  or  should  cities 
and  States  have  to  bond  or  otherwise 
pav  in  the  future  for  their  treatment 
needs  and  so  forth  These  are  issues 
which  should  be  dealt  with  in  our  over- 
all review  of  the  grant  program  begin- 
ning in  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee  this  summer  and  con- 
tinuing into  the  spring.  They  are  valid, 
important  issues,  raised  by  some  of  the 
witnesses  in  our  hearings  and  certainly 
to  be  expanded  in  future  testimony. 

I  submit,  however,  that  ICR  or  any 
machinations  we  might  perform  on  ICR. 
will  not  and  cannot  resolve  these  larger 
issues. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  on  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
he  Works  Committee  and  in  the  Senate 
on  the  policy  decisions  regarding  ICR 
It  has  been  a  difficult  issue  to  analyze, 
but  I  must  say  that  I  have  yet  to  see  a 
truly  viable  alternative  to  repeal  In 
light  of  this,  the  testimony  we  have  re- 
reived,  and  other  available  information 
from  local  communities  and  industries. 
I  have  decided  to  introduce  this  bill  to- 
day to  repeal  ICR  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S     2579 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  oi the  Vnited  States  of  Amer- 
ica m  Congress  assembled 

SECTION  1.  (B)  Clause  (B|  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  204  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  (33  US  C  1284(b)  ( 1 )  (B  i 
is  repealed  and  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  204  is  amended  by  striking  out 
clause  (B)  in  its  entirety  and  striking  out 
"lO"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(B)  " 
(b)   Paragraphs  (3)  and  (6)  of  subsection 


Treasury  and  administrative  costs  are 
covered  by  the  grantee-retained  por- 
tion, there  is  little  on  which  to  base  lo- 
cal government  waste  water  treatment 
.self-sufficiency. 

Furthermore,  many  local  communi- 
ties rely  on  user  charges  for  moneys  to 
replace  equipment  and  basically  keep 
up  the  plant. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  to  a  lot 
of  local  officials  about  ICR.  Nearly  all 
of  them  want  repeal  of  the  provision. 
Many  of  them  cite  administrative  users. 
What  kinds  of  administrative  costs  are 
we  talking  about? 

COSTS  IN  DEVEIX5PMENT  OF  AN  ICR  SYSTEM 

Identifying  industrial  users. 

Developing  a  plan  for  monitoring  indus- 
trial discharges  and  collecting  ICR. 

Developing  an  accounting  system  to  re- 
cord discharges. 

Obtaining  agreements  from  member  ju- 
risdictions in  a  metropolitan  sanitation  dis- 
trict to  charge  ICR 

Obtaining    system    approval    from    EPA. 

COSTS  IN  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ICR 

Monitoring  the  flow  rate  of  industrial  dis- 
charges. 

Sampling  and  analyzing  Industrial  dis- 
charges to  measure  waste  strength. 

Maintaining  an  accounting  system  lor 
ICR  charges  and  revenues. 

Summarizing  data  annually  and  recom- 
puting ICR  charges  If  discharges  change 
significantly. 

The  EPA  study  does  not  contain  horror 
stories  of  closed  plants  or  mass  forfeiture 
of  jobs,  due  to  ICR.  However,  I  would 
argue  that  an  industrial  cost  recovery 
charge  is,  indeed,  a  factor  when  an  in- 
dustry decides  whether  to  expand  or  lo- 
cate a  new  plant  in  a  particular  area. 
So  we  are  sometimes  talking  about  a 
loss  of  potential  jobs  in  a  community,  if 
that  community  must  assess  an  ICR 
charge,  because  of  construction  grant 
expenditures  after  1973.  Further,  al- 
though an  industr>'  or  business  may  not 
identify  ICR  as  the  sole  reason  for  a 
shutdown  or  move,  I  would  submit  that 
ICR  is  one  of  a  combination  of  items 
that  can  drag  down  a  marginal  business. 

ICR  fails  to  accomplish  the  goals  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  in  1972.  This 
does  not  mean  that  such  goals,  especially 
water  conservation,  are  suspect.  Other 
sections  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  spur  ef- 
forts to  meet  these  needs.  And  as  we  move 
toward  the  next  overall  look  at  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
reauthorization  deadline.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  suggestions  from  EPA  and 
others  as  to  what  we  can  do  to  improve 
our  chances  to  meet  these  goals.  We  may 
be  able  to  improve  cost  effectiveness 
guidelines  or  come  up  with  other  crea- 
tive ideas. 

But  it  is  my  belief  that  ICR  is  not 
the  answer  to  all  of  our  clean  water 
construction  grant  ills.  The  costs,  both 
to  municipalities  and  businesses,  are 
highly  disproportionate  to  the  extremely 
slight  role  of  ICR  in  meeting  the  needs 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

Even  EPA.  at  the  time  the  moratorium 
was  last  due  to  expire  in  June  1979.  rec- 
ommended a  moratorium  extension,  so 
that  they  could  further  refine  their  views 
on  ICR  and  not  have  this  provision  go 
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(b)  of  section  204  of  the  CTean  Water  Act     held  by  the  Social  Security  Administra-     to  establish  their  correct  age  so  that 
'^^^^^v£:-'^***^'  '^'  ^^  '^'  ^''^  riepeaied     jjon  wrongly  show  their  ages  as  below     they  may  be  ehgible  with  their  peer  age 

65.  Rightful  benefits  are  denied.  group  to  coUect  the  social  security  bene- 


and  subsection  (b)  of  section  204  is  amended 

Kit    ctT-ilri 
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As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
this  has  been  an  unintentional  oversight 
bv  Congress  and  one  which  should  be 


the  Veterans'  Administration  to  spouses 
of  military  hostages. 


SPECIAL    PROGRAMS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Subchapter  VIl  of  chapter  56 
of    title    5    of    the    United    SUtes    Code    Is 
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(b)  of  section  204  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
(33  use.  1284(b)  i3i  and  i6)  are  repealed 
and  subsection  (b)  of  section  204  is  amended 
by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  In  Its  entirety 
and  paragraph  (6)  In  its  entirety  and  re- 
numbering paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as  para- 
graphs i3i  and  (4)  respectively. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  remove  from 
any  grant  made  under  section  201(g)(1)  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  after  March  1,  1973,  and 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
any  condition  or  requirement  no  longer  ap- 
plicable as  a  result  of  the  repeals  made  by 
subsections  la)  and  (b)  of  this  section  or 
release  any  grant  recipient  of  the  obligations 
established  by  such  conditions  or  other  re- 
quirement 

Sec  2  Section  201 1  hi  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  (33  U.S.C.  1281 1 h)  Is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  3.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
213(d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  (33  UJ3.C. 
1293(d)  is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out 
"( 1)  all  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  retained 
by  such  grantee  under  section  204(b)(3)  of 
this  Act.  and  (2)  ". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  75(b)  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977  (91  Stat.  1610)  Is  hereby 
repealed 

(b)  Section  75  (d)  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
of  1977  (91  Stat.  1610)  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  bill 
shall  take  effect  on  December  27,  1977. 


By  Mr    SCHWEIKER   'for  him- 
self. Mr    Levin,  Mr,  Hayakawa, 
and  Mr.  Boschwttz>  : 
S.  2580.  A  bill  to  ameiKi  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  pro- 
cedures   for    administrative    correction 
of  the  dates  of  birth  of  certain  natural- 
ized citizens;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciarj-. 

.AFTERMATH      OF     THE      HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  will  end  its  week  of  observance 
of  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  the  Holocaust"  on  Saturday,  April 
19.  Over  6  million  civilians  lost  their 
lives  during  World  War  n.  victims  of  a 
policy  of  official  murder,  victims  who.se 
only  crime  was  to  have  the  wrong  par- 
ents. It  is  fitting  that  we  take  time  now 
to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  those  days. 

For  some  concentration  camp  sur- 
vivors the  aftermath  of  the  Holocaust 
reaches  into  the  present.  After  their 
release.  250.000  of  them  made  new 
homes  in  the  United  States.  They  be- 
came our  teachers,  bankers,  and  bakers. 
They  became  our  friends  and  our  neigh- 
bors. They  studied  our  laws  and  our 
Constitution  and  became  American 
citizens.  Yet.  after  decades  of  hard  work 
in  a  new  country,  some  of  them  cannot 
qualify  for  social  security  benefits  thej- 
have  earned  because  of  decisions  they 
made  when  struggling  to  survive  inside 
concentration  camps. 

Camp  policy  was  often  governed  by 
a  harsh  rule:  Women  over  the  age  of 
30  shall  die  Understandably,  those  over 
the  age  limit  understated  their  true  age. 

Fearful  that  contradicting  camp 
records  would  jeopardize  their  chance 
for  admission  to  the  United  States,  some 
survivors  repeated  their  misstatements 
when  applying  for  relocation  in  Amer- 
ica. Now.  35  years  after  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  these  individuals  are  over  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  but  official  documents 


held  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion wrongly  show  their  ages  as  below 
65.  Rightful  benefits  are  denied. 

My  bill  which  I  am  now  introducing 
for  myself  and  Mr.  Levin  permits  immi- 
grants who  came  to  this  country  after 
December  21,  1945,  but  before  November 
2,  1954,  to  correct  their  naturalization 
papers  with  respect  to  the  date  of  birth 
listed.  Such  application  for  an  amended 
certificate  of  naturalization  shall  be 
made  to  the  Attorney  General.  He  shall 
grant  the  request  if  the  applicant  proves 
to  the  Attorney  General's  satisfaction 
that  the  misstatement  was  made  out  of 
fear  that  it  would  jeopardize  the  sur- 
vivors attempt  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States  and  escape  persecution  be- 
cause of  race,  religion,  or  political 
opinion. 

With  corrected  official  documents, 
benefits  would  begin  to  flow  to  those 
immigrants  over  the  age  of  65  who  would 
otherwise  qualify.  My  bill  leaves  open 
the  door  for  survivors  other  than  young 
women  who  made  misstatements  about 
their  age  for  good  reason.  It  may  be 
that  age  requirements  for  the  right  to 
live  applied  to  others,  and  their  benefit 
eligibility  problems  are  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  justice  deferred  is  jus- 
tice denied.  I  urge  the  prompt  adoption 
of  my  bill,  consistent  with  our  observ- 
ances this  week.  Let  us  eliminate  in- 
justice whose  roots  took  hold  in  evil 
.ground  over  35  years  ago, 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed   the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  LEVIN.  I  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania  for  his  leader- 
ship in  offering  this  bill,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted to  be  able  to  cosponsor  it  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation  has  always 
been  a  haven  and  refuge  for  victims  of 
oppression  throughout  the  world.  Among 
those  victims  were  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust  that  destroyed  much  of  Eu- 
rope's Jewry.  Many  escaped  death  by  the 
practice  of  understating  their  age  to  the 
Nazis,  who  were  interested  in  using  some 
of  the  young  as  slave  laborers  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  ages  that  the  Holocaust  sur- 
vivors established  for  themselves  in  the 
camps  later  became  a  part  of  their  lives 
in  the  displaced  persons  camps,  and  later 
on  when  they  left  Europe. 

Many  of  these  persons  came  to 
America  after  the  war.  By  their  skills 
and  their  labor  they  contributed  to  the 
wealth  of  this  country  for  30-plus  years 
during  which  they  have  lived  among  us 
But  because  of  the  erroneous  under- 
statement of  their  ages  on  their  official 
documents  they  cannot  now  establish 
their  eligibility  for  their  social  security 
benefits  despite  their  contributions  to 
the  social  security  trust  fund. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  these  victims 
would  like  to  take  some  action  to  amend 
their  immigration  record.  However,  un- 
derstandably, they  are  afraid  of  reper- 
cussions. They  still  fear  deportation  or 
loss  of  citizenship.  For  most  this  risk  is 
much  too  high. 

The  legislation  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  are  introducing  to- 
day  will   afford   them   the   opportunity 


to  establish  their  correct  age  so  that 
they  may  be  eligible  with  their  peer  age 
group  to  collect  the  social  security  bene- 
fits which  they  are  actually  entitled  to. 

The  bill  would  permit  procedures  for 
administrative  correction  of  immigration 
records.  The  person  would  have  to  apply 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  issuance 
of  a  corrected  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion bearing  the  correct  birth  date.  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  a 
corrected  certificate  of  naturalization  is 
in  order,  this  document  would  constitute 
evidence  of  a  citizens  birth  date  and 
could  be  used  for  the  administration  of 
any  U.S.  law.  The  measure  contains  safe- 
guards against  fraudulent  practices  while 
at  the  same  time  advancing  its  humani- 
tarian purposes, 

Mr.  President,  it  is  especially  appropri- 
ate that  this  bill  is  being  introduced  this 
week  as  these  are  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Holocaust.  This  is  the  week 
which  Congress  has  designated  to  call 
upon  the  American  people  to  "always 
remember  the  terrible  atrocities  of  the 
Nazis  so  that  they  will  never  be  repeat- 
ed." Yet  nowhere  in  the  world  are  the 
memories  of  the  Holocaust  remembered, 
day  in  and  day  out.  as  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  few  individuals  who  have 
survived  that  unprecedented  period  of 
history. 

Mr.  President,  identical  legislation  has 
been  filed  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive William  Hughes.  Democrat,  New 
Jersey,  with  53  cosponsors. 

I  am  again  very  pleased  to  join  with 
my  colleague.  Senator  Schweiker,  in  fil- 
ing this  legislation.  I  again  commend  him 
on  his  strong  leadership. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  for  being 
the  principal  cosponsor  of  the  bill  and 
for  his  leadership  in  this  area. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Pennsylvania  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Michigan  that 
I  would  be  honored  to  cosponsor  their 
legislation  which  they  have  just  intro- 
duced. 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  which  will 
correct  the  technical  deficiency  in  the 
immigration  law  that  is  preventing  many 
American  citizens  who  were  prisoners  in 
German  concentration  camps  from  col- 
lecting their  social  security  benefits  at 
age  65. 

This  has  been  a  long  neglected  defi- 
ciency in  our  immigration  law  and  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Hughes  and  Senator 
SCHWEIKER  for  taking  action  to  correct 
this  unfortunate  situation.  During  World 
War  II,  these  individuals  were  often 
forced  to  falsify  their  ages  on  their  visa 
applications  in  order  to  save  their  lives, 
and  now  their  visa  applications  misstate 
their  actual  age.  As  a  result,  many  in- 
dividuals who  are  actually  65  or  older  are 
being  denied  benefits  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  Even  though  they 
have  been  U.S.  citizens  for  many  years 
and  very  productive  members  of  our  so- 
ciety, they  are  unable  to  collect  benefits 
entitled  to  them  because  of  this  com- 
plication which  dates  back  to  World 
War  II. 
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As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree, 
this  has  been  an  unintentional  oversight 
by  Congress  and  one  which  should  be 
corrected  immediately.  I  only  regret  that 
it  was  not  brought  to  Congress  attention 
earlier.  My  interest  in  this  matter  tran- 
scends my  personal  experience  as  a  ref- 
ugee; I  feel  that  this  bill  is  inherently 
compelling  and  deserves  wide  support.* 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 

S.  2581.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  individuals  held  hostage  in 
Iran  and  to  similarly  situated  individ- 
uals; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2582.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  set- 
tlement and  payment  of  claims  of  civil- 
ian and  military  personnel  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  in  connection 
with  the  evacuation  of  such  personnel 
from  a  foreign  country;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

hostage  relief  act  of   1980 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  despite 
intensive  diplomatic  efforts,  the  militant 
students  of  Iran  continue  to  hold  U.S. 
Embassy  personnel  in  gross  violation  of 
international  law.  During  this  imcertain 
period  of  time,  the  prisoners  have  suf- 
fered the  extreme  mental  torment  that 
normally  flows  from  an  unjust  incarcer- 
ation. In  addition  to  the  prisoners'  in- 
tolerable situation,  the  families  of  these 
individuals  have  also  undergone  severe 
mental  and.  in  many  cases,  financial 
strain  due  to  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones. 

The  new  wave  of  international  terror- 
ism against  U.S.  diplomats  underscores 
the  dangers  faced  by  the  brave  men  and 
women  who  serve  our  country  abroad. 
We  must  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
secure  the  prompt  relief  of  our  hostages 
and  to  enhance  the  security  of  our  em- 
bassy personnel  around  the  globe.  At 
the  same  time,  we  also  must  not  forget 
the  families  of  the  hostages.  We  must 
act  to  alleviate  their  burdens.  We  also 
must  assure — to  the  extent  we  can- 
that  upon  their  return,  the  hostages  will 
be  fully  and  appropriately  compensated 
for  their  ordeal  and  that  any  assistance 
they  may  require  will  be  readily  avail- 
able. It  was  with  these  objectives  in 
mind  that  Congressman  Fascell  and  I 
are  introducing  the  Hostage  Relief  Act. 

This  legislation  would  attempt  to  pro- 
vide extensive  tax,  medical,  educational, 
and  legal  relief  for  the  hostages  and 
their  families.  Specifically,  this  bill 
would: 

First,  Provide  Government  savings 
program  at  Treasury  bill  interest  rates 
into  which  salaries  of  Government  per- 
sonnel being  held  hostage  could  be  paid. 

Second.  Authorize  payment  of  neces- 
sary travel,  rest  and  recuperation,  pri- 
vate medical,  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  Government  personnel  and 
families  as  a  result  of  the  individual's 
detention  abroad  by  a  hostile  force.  Pay- 
ment would  be  made  under  Govern- 
ment-wide regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  President  up  to  $25,000, 

'^•'■d-  Authorize  training  for  spouses 
ot  Federal  civilian  personnel  held  hos- 
tage similar  to  training  provided  through 


the  Veterans'  Administration  to  spouses 
of  military  hostages. 

Fourth.  Extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  October  17,  1940,  now 
applicable  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  This  would  defer  civil  actions 
that  affect  property  rights  until  the  hos- 
tages are  released. 

Fifth.  Defer  filing  of  tax  returns  and 
payment  of  income  taxes  to  State  and 
local  governments.  This  is  now  done  with 
respect  to  Federal  income  taxes  by  5 
use.  5568. 

Sixth.  Waive  income  taxes  on  compen- 
sation of  Federal  civilian  and  military 
personnel  in  a  missing  status  abroad. 
This  was  done  by  26  U.S.C.  112(d)  for 
POW's  in  Vietnam  conflict. 

Seventh.  Waive  income  taxes  on  cer- 
tain compen,<:ation  for  Federal  civilian 
employees  assigned  to  a  combat  area  or 
during  periods  of  hospitalization  result- 
mg  from  hostile  action  abroad.  This  is 
authorized  for  military  personnel  in  a 
combat  zone.  i26  U.S.C.  112ib>  i 

Eighth.  Cancel  income  taxes  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  who  die  as  a 
result  of  hostile  action  abroad  for  tax- 
able yea.  in  which  death  is  determined 
to  occur  and  for  all  prior  years  during 
which  employee  was  in  a  mi.ssing  status. 
This  is  authorized  for  military  personnel 
who  die  as  a  result  of  service  in  a  combat 
zone  or  in  a  missing  status  (26  U.S.C. 
6921 

Ninth.  Authorize  spouses  of  employees 
in  a  missing  status  to  file  a  joint  income 
tax  return.  This  is  now  authorized  by 
26  use  6013(f>  when  the  President 
declares  the  status  to  result  from  service 
in  a  "combat  zone." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  introducing  at 
this  time  sejiarate  legislation  to  provide 
for  the  settlement  and  payment  of  claims 
of  civilian  and  military  personnel  w-ho 
suffer  losses  in  connection  with  their 
evacuation  from  hostile  situations 
abroad. 

At  present,  employees  who  suffer  loss 
of  property  because  of  evacuation  from 
foreign  posts  may  recover  only  $15,000 
from  the  Government  under  the  Military 
Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964.  This  amount  of  com- 
pensation is  woefully  outdated. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  raise  this  level  of  compensation  to 
$40,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  both  bills  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  together 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2581 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rcpreseniatiie.'i  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hostage  Relief  Act 
of  1980". 

TITLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    5    OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES    CODE 

INCOME    TAX     DETERMENT 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  5568  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Item  in  the  analysis  for  chapter 
55  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
section  5568  Is  repealed 


SPECIAL    PBOGRAMS 

Sec  102.  (a)  Subchapter  VII  of  chapter  56 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following; 

"§  5569.  Savings  program,  training,  and  re- 
imbursement of  expenses. 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
establish  a  savings  fund  to  which  the  head 
of  an  agency  may  allot  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  any  employee  who  is  In 
a  missing  status  on  or  after  November  4, 
1979.  Interest  on  the  savings  fund  shall  be 
compounded  quarterly  at  the  average  rate 
paid  on  United  States  Treasury  bills  with 
three-month  maturities  Lssued  during  the 
calendar  quarter  immediately  preceding  the 
first  day  of  the  applicable  pay  period 

"(b)  The  President  shall  Issue  regulations 
to  authorize  the  heads  of  agencies  to  reim- 
burse any  employee  who  Is  In  a  missing  status 
on  or  after  November  4,  1979,  or  dependent 
of  such  an  employee,  for  expenses  Incurred 
on  or  after  November  4.  1979,  for  necessary 
travel,  rest  and  recuperation,  private  medical 
care,  and  other  expenses  related  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  employee.  Reimbursements  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  exceed  $25,000  In  any 
calendar  year  for  any  such  employee,  includ- 
ing all  of  his  or  her  dependents,  and  shall 
not  cover  that  portion  of  any  expenses  which 
may  be  paid  for  by  Insurance. 

"(c)  A  spouse  of  an  employee  who  Is  in  a 
missing  status  on  or  after  November  4.  1979. 
is  entitled,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President,  to  reimbursement  for  expenses 
incurred  for  tuition,  books,  fees,  and  sub- 
sistence whUe  attending  an  educational  or 
training  Institution  Reimbursement  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  amount  authorized 
to  be  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  spouses  of  miss- 
ing members  of  the  Armed  Forces  under 
section  1731  of  chapter  35.  title  38.  United 
States  Code.  Reimbursement  under  this  sub- 
section may  be  made  for  attendance  at  edu- 
cational courses  or  training  between  the 
ninety-first  day  the  employee  Is  In  a  missing 
status  and  the  end  of  the  semester  which 
follows  the  return  of  the  employee  to  United 
States  control,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
45  months.  Educational  assistance  shall  be 
discontinued  under  this  subsection  to  any 
individual  If  such  Individual's  conduct  or  ed- 
ucational progress  Is  unsatisfactory  under 
standards  comparable  to  those  established 
pursuant  to  section  1724  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  2105  or  sec- 
tion 5561  (2 1,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'employee'  means — 

"(1)  an  Individual  who  Is  appointed  in 
the  civil  service  or  the  uniformed  services 
(Other  than  the  Armed  Forces),  or 

"(2)  a  citizen  or  resident  alien  of  the 
United  States  whose  presence  abroad  Is  for 
the  purpose  of  performing  a  Federal  func- 
tion, as  determined,  by  rule,  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

"5  5570  Extension  of  applicability  of  certain 
provisions  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940. 
"Pursuant  to  rules  to  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  a  citizen  or  resident  alien  of 
the  United  States  who  is  in  a  missing  status 
on  or  after  November  4,  1979,  is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  provided  by  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act'  of  1940  (50  U.S.C. 
App.  501  et  seq.),  except  for  the  benefits 
provided  by  sections  104.  105.  106,  401 
through  408,  501  through  512,  and  514.  To 
carry  out  this  section,  when  referred  to  In 
such  Act  the  term  'person  in  the  military 
service'  is  deemed  to  include  any  such  citi- 
zen or  resident  alien,  and  the  term  'pwrlod 
of  military  service'  is  deemed  to  Include  the 
period  during  which  such  citizen  or  resident 
alien  is  in  a  missing  status  as  the  result  of 
a  hostile  action  against  the  United  States  as 
determined   bv   the  Secretary  of  State  or  is 
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precluded  from  reasonable  postal  communl-  "(B)    Federal  emflotee.— The  terms  'ac- 
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paragraph  (5)  of  section  5561  of  title  5  of  dent's  death  and  Is  otherwise  covered  by  this  lUes  lor  travel,  recuperation,  private  medical 
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precluded  from  reasonable  postal  coininuni- 
catlons  as  the  result  of  hostile  actions 
against  a  diplomatic  mission,  consular  mis- 
sion, or  other  Foreign  Service  post  of  the 
United  States  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  To  carry  out  this  section,  when 
referred  to  in  such  Act.  references  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  the  Veterans'  Administration  are 
deemed  to  be  references  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  A  citizen  or  resident  alien  is  deemed 
to  be  in  a  missing  status  if  the  individual 
satisfies  the  requirement  of  subparagraph 
(A) .  iBi.  iC).  (D).  or  lE)  of  paragraph  (5) 
of  section  5561.  but.  In  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee, does  not  include  the  status  of  an 
employee  for  a  period  during  which  such 
employee  Is  officially  determined  to  be  ab- 
sent from  his  post  of  duty  without  author- 
ity.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  55  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  5568  the 
following  new  items: 

"5569.  Savings  program,  training,  and  reim- 
bursement of  expenses. 
"5570.  Extension  of  applicability  of  certain 
provisions    of     the    Soldiers'     and 
Sailors'  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940.". 

(c)  Subsections  (bi  and  (c)  of  section 
5569  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens  of  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  held  hostage 
in  Teheran  at  any  time  during  November 
1979  and  to  their  dependents  and  spouses, 
as  the  case  may  be.  whether  or  not  such 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  are  Federal  em- 
ployees for  purposes  of  such  subsections. 
Any  reimbursements  with  respect  to  any 
such  Individuals  under  such  subsections 
shall  tie  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

idi  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  5561  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing ".  except  with  respect  to  section  5569,  " 
After  "means". 

ETTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  103.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 101  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  December  31,  1979,  and  the 
£imendments  made  by  section  102  shall  take 
effect  on  November  4.  1979. 

TITLE     II— AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     IN- 
TERNAL   REVENUE    CODE    OF    1954 
CESTAtN     PAY     RECEIVED    BY     HOSPITALIZED    FED- 
ERAL   EMPLOYEES 

Src.  201  Section  112  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  certain  com- 
bat pay  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)    FoEEicN    Hostile    Actions. — 

"(1)  Federal  emplotees. — Gross  Income 
does  not  Include  compensation  received  for 
active  service  as  an  employee  for  any  month 
during  any  part  of  which  such  employee — 

'•(A)  was  in  a  missing  status  as  the  re- 
sult of  any  hostile  action  against  the  United 
States,  or 

"(B)  was  hospitalized  as  a  zesult  of 
wounds  Injury,  disease,  or  partial  or  total 
physical  or  mental  disablement  Incurred 
during  a  hostile  action  against  the  United 
States,  but  this  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  for  any  month  beginning  more  than 
2  years  after  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  hostile  action. 

"(2)  Definittons — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  Hostile  action — The  term  'hostile 
action  against  the  United  States'  means 
an  action  abroad  which  is  directed  against 
the  United  States  and  occurs  on  or  after 
November  1.  1979,  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  Identifies  In  a  letter  to  the  Secretary 
and  which  letter  Is  published  In  the  Federal 
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"(B)  Federal  employee. — The  terms  'ac- 
tive service'  and  'missing  status'  have  the 
respective  meanings  given  to  such  terms  by 
section  5561  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  the  term  'employee'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  by  section  5569(d) 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code". 

INCOME  TAXES  Or  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  ON 
DEATH  RESULTING  PROM  HOSTILE  ACTIONS 
IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

Sec  202.  Section  692  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Income  taxes 
of  members  of  Armed  Forces  on  death)  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(c)    Foreign    Hostile   Actions. — 

(1)  General  rule. — In  the  case  of  any 
Individual  who  dies  on  or  after  November  1, 
1979.  while  In  active  service  as  an  employee. 
If  such  death  occurred  as  a  result  of 
wounds.  Injury,  disease,  or  partial  or  total 
physical  or  mental  disablement  Incurred 
during  a  hostile  action  against  the  United 
States — 

•■(A)  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  subtitle 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  the  taxable 
year  In  which  falls  the  date  of  such  Indi- 
vidual's death,  or  with  respect  to  any  prior 
taxable  year  ending  on  or  after  the  first  day 
such  Individual  was  In  a  missing  status 
within  the  meaning  of  section  112(e);   and 

"(B)  any  tax  under  this  subtitle  which 
Is  unpaid  at  the  date  of  such  individual's 
death  (Including  Interest,  additions  to  the 
tax,  and  additional  amounts)  shall  not  be 
assessed,  and  if  assessed  the  assessment 
shall  be  abated,  and  If  collected  shall  be 
credited  or  refunded  as  an  overpayment. 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  date  of 
death  shall  be  treated  as  being  not  earlier 
than  the  date  on  which  a  determination  of 
such  individual's  death  Is  made  under  sec- 
tion 5565  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  for  any 
taxable  year  beginning  more  than  2  years 
after  the  date  of  termination  of  the  hostile 
action  as  determined  for  purposes  of  section 
U2(e). 

"(2)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1).  the  term  'active  service'  has  the 
meaning  given  to  such  term  by  section  5561 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  the  term 
employee'  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  5569(d)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  the  term  'hostile  ac- 
tion against  the  United  States'  has  the  mean- 
ing given  to  such  term  bv  section  112(e)  (2) 
(A)." 

joint   RETURN    WHERE    INDIVIDUAL    IS   IN   A 
MISSING    STATUS 

Sec  203.  (a)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section  6013 
(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  election  by  spouse)  Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  Inserting  "or  as  the  result  of  a  hos- 
tile  action  against  the  United  States  (as  de- 
termined for  purposes  of  section  112(e))" 
after  "section  112)"  In  subparagraph  (A); 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  which  begins  on  or 
before  the  day  which  Is  2  years  after  the  date 
as  determined  for  purposes  of  section  112(e) 
as  the  date  of  termination  of  the  missing 
status  of  such  Individual"  after  "zone"  In 
subparagraph  ( B ) . 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6013(f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
missing  status)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at 
Che  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph : 

"(C)  Citizens  and  resident  aliens. — A 
citizen  or  resident  alien  of  the  United  States 
(Other  than  an  Individual  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  )  Is  In  a  missing 
status  for  any  period  during  which  such 
individual  satisfies  the  requirement  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  (B),  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  para- 
graph (5)  of  section  5561  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.". 


federal   tax    DEFERMENT 

Sec.  204.  la)  Section  7508(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  time 
to  be  disregarded)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"(a)  Time  To  Be  Disregarded. — In  the  case 

of— 

"(1)  an  Individual  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  or  serving  In 
support  of  such  Armed  Forces,  In  an  area 
designated  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  oy  Executive  order  as  a  'combat  zone' 
for  purposes  of  section  112,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  designated  by  the  President  by 
Executive  order  as  the  period  of  combatant 
activities  In  such  zone  for  purposes  of  such 
section,  or  hospitalized  outside  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  injury  received  while 
serving  in  such  an  area  during  such  time,  the 
period  of  service  in  such  area,  plus  the  period 
of  continuous  hospitalization  outside  the 
United  States  attributable  to  such  Injury;  or 
"(2)  a  citizen  or  resident  alien  of  the 
United  States  who  Is  in  a  missing  status 
within  the  meaning  of  section  112(e)  or 
hospitalized  outside  the  United  States  as  the 
result  of  wounds,  injury,  disease,  or  partial 
or  total  physical  or  menial  disablement  in- 
curred during  a  hostile  action  against  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 112(e).  the  period  of  such  missing 
status  plus  the  period  of  continuous  hos- 
pitalization outside  the  United  States  at- 
tributable to  such  wounds.  Injury,  disease. 
or  disablement:  and 

the  next  180  days  thereafter  shall  be  disre- 
garded in  determining,  under  the  Internal 
revenue  laws.  In  respect  of  any  tax  liability 
(Including  any  Interest,  penalty,  additional 
amount,  or  addition  to  the  tax)  of  such  In- 
dividual— 

"(A)  Whether  any  of  the  following  acts 
was  performed  within  the  time  prescribed 
therefor: 

••(I)  Filing  any  return  of  income,  estate, 
or  gift  tax  (except  Income  tax  withheld  at 
source  and  income  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
C  or  any  law  superseded  thereby); 

"(11)  Payment  of  any  Income,  estate,  or 
gift  tax  (except  Income  tax  withheld  at 
source  and  income  tax  imposed  by  subtitle 
C  or  any  law  superseded  thereby)  or  any  In- 
stallment thereof  or  of  any  other  liability 
to  the  United  States  In  respect  thereof; 

■•(111)  Filing  a  petition  with  the  Tax  Court 
for  redetermination  of  a  deficiency,  or  for 
review  of  a  decision  rendered  by  the  Tax 
Court; 

"(iv)  Allowance  of  a  credit  or  refund  of 
any  tax; 

"(V)  Filing  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of 
anv  tax; 

"(vU  Bringing  suit  upon  any  such  claim 
for  credit  or  refund; 

"(vll)    Assessment  of  any  tax; 
"(viil)    Giving   or   making   any   notice  or 
demand  for  the  pavment  of  any  tax.  or  with 
respect  to  any  liability  to  the  United  States 
in  respect  of  any  tax; 

"(ix)  Collection,  by  the  Secretary,  by  levy 
or  otherwise,  of  the  amount  of  any  liability 
in  respect  of  any  tax; 

"(X)  Bringing  suit  by  the  United  States,  or 
any  officer  on  Its  behalf,  in  respect  of  any 
liability  in  respect  of  any  tax;   and 

"(xl)  Anv  other  act  required  or  permitted 
under  the  internal  revenue  laws  specified  In 
resulations  prescribed  under  this  section  by 
the  Secretary; 

(B)  The  amount  of  any  credit  or  refund 
(including  interest). 

In  the  case  of  a  citizen  or  resident  alien  of 
the  United  States  who  Is  not  an  employee 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5569(d)  of 
title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  such  indi- 
vidual is  In  a  missing  status  for  purposes  of 
this  subsection  for  anv  period  during  which 
such  individual  satisfies  the  requirement  of 
subparagraph    (A).   (B),   (C).   (D).  or  (E)  of 
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paragraph  (5)  of  section  5561  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  '. 

(b)  Section  7508(bi  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  application  to 
spouse)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2|  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by  In- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  more  than  2  years  after  the  date  as 
determined  for  purposes  of  section  112(e) 
as  the  date  of  termination  of  the  missing 
status  of  the  individual". 

(c)  Section  7508(ci  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (relating  to  missing  status) 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)" 
both  limes  it  appears  therein. 

APPLICABILITY    TO    ALL   TEHERAN    HOSTAGES 

Sec  205.  Except  as  provided  by  the  next 
sentence,  the  amendments  made  by  sections 
201  and  202  to  sections  112  and  692.  respec- 
tively, of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
shall  be  applicable  to  all  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens  of  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  held  hostage 
in  Teheran  at  any  time  during  November 
1979.  whether  or  not  such  citizens  or  resi- 
dent aliens  are  Federal  employees  for  pur- 
poses of  such  sections.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  compensation  of 
such  individuals  who  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees which  exceeds  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  In  effect  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  shall  not 
be  excluded  from  such  individual's  gross 
Income. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec  206.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  on 
or  after  December  31,   1979. 

S.  2582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  767,  31  U.S.C. 
240  et  seq  I  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  9.  (a)  Subject  to  any  policies  that 
the  President  may  prescribe,  the  head  of  any 
agency,  or  hi.s  designee,  may  settle  and  pay 
not  more  than  $40,000  for  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  made  by  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  agency  or  by  a  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  that  agency  for  damage  to,  or  loss 
of: 

"Personal  property  in  a  foreign  country, 
Incurred  on  or  after  December  31,  1978. 
which  damage  or  loss  was  Incident  to  the 
service  of  that  member,  officer,  or  employee, 
and 

"(1)(A)  that  member,  officer,  or  employee 
was  evacuated  from  that  country  on  or  after 
December  31.  1978.  In  accordance  with  a  rec- 
ommendation or  order  of  the  Secret arv  of 
State  or  other  competent  authority  which 
was  made  in  response  to  Incidents  of  political 
unrest  or  hostile  acts  by  people  in  that  coun- 
try, and 

(Bi  that  damage  or  loss  resulted  from  that 
evacuation  or  from  any  such  incident  or  hos- 
tile act:  or 

"(2)  that  damage  or  loss  resulted  from 
acts  of  mob  violence,  terrorist  attacks,  or 
other  hostile  acts,  directed  against  the  U.S. 
Government  or  Its  officers  or  employees 

"(b)  The  head  of  the  agency,  or  his  desig- 
nee, authorized  under  subsection  la)  to  set- 
tle and  pay  a  claim  of  a  person  described  in 
such  subsection  may,  If  such  person  is  de- 
ceased, settle  and  pay  any  claim  made  by  the 
decedent's  surviving  (1)  spouse,  (2)  chll- 
Iren.  (3)  father  or  mother,  or  both,  or  (4) 
brothers  or  sisters,  or  both,  that  arose  be- 
fore, concurrently  with,  or  after  the  dece- 


dent's death  and  Is  otherwise  covered  by  this 
section.  Claims  of  survivors  shall  be  settled 
and  paid  In  the  order  set  forth  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence. 

"(c)  A  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  only  If  It  Is  presented  in  writing 
within  two  years  after  the  claim  accrues,  or 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  whichever  is  later 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  section  The 
same  standards  applied  in  adjudicating  a 
claim  under  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
.ipplied  in  adjudicating  a  claim  under  this 
.section.  Any  claim  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies but  which  has  been  adjudicated  under 
section  3  of  this  Act  by  the  applicable  head 
of  an  agency  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section  shall  not  be  adjudicated 
under  this  section,  but  any  amount  of  loss 
adjudicated  under  such  section  3  in  connec- 
tion with  that  claim  which  has  not  been 
paid  shall  be  payable  to  the  extent  permitted 
in  this  section. 

"(ei  Upon  payment  of  a  claim  under 
this  section,  the  United  States  shall,  to  the 
extent  of  the  amount  of  such  payment,  be 
subrogated  to  any  right  or  claim,  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  damage  or  loss  for  which 
the  claim  under  this  section  was  paid,  that 
.he  claimant  may  have  against  the  foreign 
country  in  which  that  damage  or  loss 
occurred."" 

Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980:  Section-by- 
Section  Analysis 

The  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980  is  designed 
to  provide  certain  relief  to  persons  currently 
held  hostage  in  Tehran  and  to  update  exist- 
ing statutes  to  cover  any  future  similar 
situations.  The  bill  would  apply  to  civilian 
employees  of  the  U.S.  Government  or.  as 
appropriate,  to  U.S.  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  generally.  Title  I  of  the  bill  would 
amend  title  5  of  the  US  Code  to  provide  for 
reimbursement  of  certain  expenses,  author- 
ize a  savings  and  training  program,  and 
make  applcable  certain  provisions  of  the 
Civil  Relief  Act  Title  II  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
Title  II  is  designed  to  extend  to  civilians 
taken  hostage  or  otherwise  determined  to  be 
in  a  missing  status  abroad  as  a  result  of  a 
hostile  action  against  the  United  States,  the 
tax  advantages  previously  enacted  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  enter  a  miss- 
ing status  as  a  result  of  service  in  a  combat 
zone. 

A  detailed  sectional  analysis  of  the  bill 
follows: 

TFILE    I 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 5568  of  title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code  and 
transfer  the  substance  to  section  7508  of 
title  26.  Section  5568  defers  the  requirement 
for  nung  or  paying  Federal  income  taxes  by 
an  employee  In  a  missing  status.  This  sub- 
ject Is  better  dealt  with  in  title  26. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  add  two 
new  sections— 5569  and  5570— to  subchapter 
VII  of  chapter  55  of  title  5.  This  subchapter 
authorizes  continuation  of  salaries  and  al- 
lowances for  Federal  employe»3  in  a  missing 
status  It  covers  those  who  are  taken  hostage 
or  who  \io  into  hiding  in  a  foreign  area  to 
avoid  capttire  by  a  hostile  force 

New  section  5569  would  authorize  a  sav- 
ings program,  reimbursement  of  certain  ex- 
penses and  certain  training  Section  5569 
(a)  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
to  establish  a  savings  fund  to  which  agency 
heads  could  allot  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pay 
of  personnel  being  held  hostage.  Interest  on 
money  deposited  would  be  compounded 
quarterly  at  the  average  rate  paid  on  US 
Treasury  bills  with  3  months  maturities  In 
the  prececding  calendar  quarter 

Section  5569(b)  would  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  incurred  by  Federal 
employees  being  held  hostage  and  their  fam- 


ilies lor  travel,  recuperation,  private  medical 
care  end  other  expenses  necessarily  Incurred 
because  of  the  ordeal  of  the  employee  and 
his  or  her  family  members.  RelinbursemenU 
for  expenses  not  covered  by  Insurance  would 
be  made  in  accordance  with  regulations  to 
be  issued  by  the  President  and  would  be 
limited  to  »25,000  per  family  per  year  It  is 
believed  that  some  dependents  of  the  h(ss- 
tages  may  require  extended  medical  and 
psychological  treatment  that  ccnnot  be  pro- 
vided under  existing  Government  programs. 
Section  5569(c)  wotild  authorize  spouses 
of  Federal  employees  being  held  hostage  to 
attend  courses  of  education  and  training. 
This  would  permit  such  spouses  who  wish 
•o  reenter  the  labor  market  to  take  training 
to  brush  up  old  skills  or  acquire  new  ones 
for  this  purpose.  Spouses  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  in  a  missing  status  for 
90  days  or  more  are  now  authorized  such 
training  under  chapter  35  of  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  administered  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  The  propoeed 
training  for  civilian  spouses  would  be  ad- 
ministered under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President  under  r\iles  comparable  to 
those  established  by  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration under  title  38 

New  section  5570  would  extend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Civil  Re- 
lief Act.  now  applicable  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  other  U.S  citizens  during 
any  period  they  are  In  a  missing  status  or 
cut-off  from  reasonable  postal  communica- 
tions as  a  result  of  a  hostile  action  against 
the  United  States  In  a  foreign  area  The  Civil 
Relief  Act  Inter  alia  provides  authority  for 
a  court  to  defer  civil  actions  or  proceedings 
that  affect  an  individual's  status  or  prop- 
erty rights  until  the  individual  is  restored 
to  a  situation  where  it  Is  reasonable  for  him 
or  her  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  specified 
actions  To  give  one  example,  this  amend- 
ment would  provide  authority  to  a  court 
to  prevent  foreclosure  on  an  employee's 
house  or  property  for  nonpayment  of  taxes 
while  the  employee  is  being  held  hostage  in 
a  foreign  area 

Section  102(c)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
reimbursement  and  training  programs  con- 
tained in  proposed  new  sections  5569(b)  and 
(c)  specifically  applicable  to  all  citizens  and 
resident  alieris  of  the  U.S.  held  hostage 
in  Tehran,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  at  any  time  during  November  1979. 
whether  or  not  they  are  Federal  employees. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
amendments  added  by  section  102  effective 
on  November  4.  1979.  the  date  of  the  take- 
over of  the  US    Embassy  in  Tehran. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  amend  title  26 
of  the  US  Code  as  explained  below  to  extend 
to  civilians  taken  hostage  or  otherwise  de- 
termined to  be  in  a  missing  status  abroad 
as  a  result  of  a  hostile  action  against  the 
United  States,  tax  advantages  comparable  to 
those  now  available  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  enter  a  missing  status  as  a  result 
of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 

income  TAXES  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  IN  A 
MISSING  STATUS  BECAUSE  OF  HOSTILE  ACTION 
AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  add  new  sub- 
section (e)  to  section  112  of  title  26  This 
subsection  would  exempt  from  gross  income 
all  compensation  received  for  active  service 
as^a  Federal  employee  during  any  month 
the  employee  was  in  a  missing  status  as  a 
result  of  hostile  action  against  the  United 
States  in  a  foreign  area  It  would  also  exempt 
from  gross  Income  compensation  received  for 
any  month  during  any  part  of  which  such 
employee  was  hospitalized  as  a  result  of 
such  hostile  action 

"Hostile  action  against  the  United  States" 
would  be  defined  as  an  action  abroad  which 
is  directed  against  the  United  States  that 
occurs  on  or  after  November  1.  1979,  which 
the  Secretarv  of  State  Identifies  for  this  pur- 
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pose  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Federal  American  life.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu-  nesses  cannot  be  trusted  to  conduct 
Register  This  definition  would  include  the  ^^^^  praising  American  business  for  its  themselves  in  a  just  and  fair  way.  II  tnis 
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politicized  inaction.  For  example,  the  Government  agencies,  but  neither  is  a  "abuses,"  such  as  willfully  poUuting 
Corporate  Democracy  Act  requires  creation  or  extension  of  the  State,  except  streams  and  producmg  dangerous  prod- 
shareholders  approval  of  major  corpo-     by  wild  stretchings  of  the  imagination,     ucts.  These  isolated  instances  are  pre- 
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pose  In  a  letter  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  This  definition  would  include  the 
hostile  action  directed  against  the  United 
States  in  Tehran  which  commenced  on 
November  4.  1979  and  subsequent  hostile 
actions  In  Pakistan  and  elsewhere.  The  term 
Federal  employee"  would  be  defined  to  in- 
clude any  person  who  is  an  employee, 
whether  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  US  The  term 
would  Include  any  person  other  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  whose  presence 
abroad  is  for  the  purpose  of  Implementing 
a  Federally  funded  program  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

DEATH    REStJLTTNC    FROM    HOSTILE   ACTION 

Section  202  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 692  of  title  26  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  Federal  income  taxes  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile  action 
Eigainst  the  United  States.  The  exemption 
would  extend  to  income  received  during  the 
year  of  death  and  during  any  prior  year  the 
employee  first  entered  a  missing  status  as  a 
result  of  such  hostile  action  Section  692 
now  provides  a  similar  exemption  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die  as  a  result 
of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 

JOINT  RETURN  WHERE  INDFVIDDAL  IS  IN  A  MISS- 
ING   STAl'US 

Section  203  would  amend  section  6013(f) 
of  tliie  26  to  permit  an  Individual  otherwise 
entitled  to  file  a  Joint  return  to  file  such  a 
return  if  the  Individual's  spouse  Is  in  a 
missing  status  as  a  result  of  hostile  action 
against  the  United  States  Section  6013(f) 
now  authorizes  the  filing  of  a  Joint  return 
iy  the  spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  or  mem- 
ber of  a  uniformed  service  In  a  missing  status 
as  a  result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 

FEDERAL    TAX    DETERMENT 

Section  204  would  amend  section  7508  of 
title  26  to  defer  payment  of  Federal  taxes 
for  US  citizens  or  resident  aliens  who  are 
in  a  missing  status  because  of  a  hostile 
action  against  the  United  States  or  who  are 
hospitalized  outside  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  such  hostile  action.  Section  7508 
now  defers  Federal  taxes  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  while  they  are  serving  In  a 
combat  zone,  or  while  in  a  missing  status, 
or  while  hospitalized  abroad  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  while  serving  in  a  combat 
zone. 

This  amendment  would  incorporate  the 
provisions  of  section  5568  of  title  5  which 
is  being  repealed  by  section  101  of  this  bill. 
Section  7508  covers  not  only  Federal  in- 
come taxes  as  does  section  5568,  but  also 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  the  filing  of  returns 
and  various  petitions  and  other  actions  re- 
lating to  Federal  taxes. 

APFLicABiLrry 
Section  205  would  make  the  amendments 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  made  by  the 
bin  applicable  to  all  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  of  the  US  held  hostage  in  Tehran. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  at 
any  time  during  November  1979.  whether  or 
not  they  are  Federal  employees.  The  exemp- 
tions would  apply  only  to  those  who  file  an 
income  tax  return  for  the  periods  in  ques- 
tion. 9 


By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.J.  Res.  164.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  June  17.  1980.  as  "Business 
Productivity  Day";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

BUSINESS    ACTIVITY    DAY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  that  today  is  "Big 
Business  Day."  April  17,  and  to"  propose 
that  we  officially  commend  big  business 
for    the    contribution    it    has    made    to 


American  life.  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion praising  American  business  for  its 
contribution  to  society,  designatmg  June 
17  as  "Business  Productive  Day." 

Mr.  President,  though  today  is  being 
recognized  as  "Big  Business  Day"  by 
many  people  all  over  the  country,  this 
recognition  is  not  being  made  in  order  to 
honor,  but  rather  to  dishonor,  big  busi- 
ness, and  business  in  general.  At  this  very 
hour,  sit-ins,  lectures,  fairs,  and  other 
forms  of  "protest"  are  being  staged 
against  business.  The  thrust  of  these  ac- 
tivities is  to  convey  the  message  that  big 
corporations  are  evil  per  se,  that  they  are 
harming  consumers,  and  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  needs  to  step  in  to  stop 
these  abuses. 

BIG    BUSINESS — WHAT    IS    IT? 

First  of  all.  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  confused  as  to  what  criteria  are  being 
used  to  determine  "bigness."  What  is 
"big"  business?  Are  we  talking  about  a 
certain  amount  of  sales,  or  profit,  or  size 
of  personnel?  It  strikes  this  Senator  as 
highly  significant  that  this  distinction  is 
vague  and  fuzzy.  We  have  seen  attempts 
to  define  big  business  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  so-called  oil  merger  bill, 
or  "Energy  Antimonopoly  Act  of  1979," 
S.  1246.  initially  began  as  a  form  of  no- 
fault  monopoly,  based  on  an  arbitrary 
numerical  amount  of  assets  or  sales  or 
profits.  When  this  proposal  picked  up  no 
support,  the  scope  of  the  bill  was  nar- 
rowed significantly  to  cover  only  the 
largest  18  oil  companies  whose  assets  or 
sales  met  certain  arbitrary  size  criteria. 
This  arbitrary  distinction  poses  signifi- 
cant problems,  to  many  of  us  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  though  the  bill  squeezed  by 
the  committee,  it  has  little  support  in  the 
Senate,  which  may  explain  why  it  has 
not  come  up  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  effort  to  distinguish 
between  "big"  business  and  "small"  busi- 
ness is  necessarily  a  will  o'  the  wisp.  It 
cannot  be  done  in  any  meaningful  sense, 
nor  should  it  be  used  as  a  criterion  for 
legislation.  Yet  the  sponsors  of  Big 
Business  Day"  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  distinction  between  big  and  small 
business  is  clear,  and  that  big  business  is 
evil  because  of  its  size,  while  small  busi- 
ness is  benevolent  and  is  actually  men- 
aced by  big  business. 

Mr.  President,  it  surprises  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  we  have  not  seen 
hordes  of  small  business  persons  rushing 
to  participate  in  Big  Business  Day.  Rath- 
er, they  have  chosen  to  stay  away,  per- 
haps because  they  themselves  are  not 
sure  that  they  qualify  as  "small."  I>er- 
haps  they  fear  being  lumped  together 
with  all  the  other  "big"  companies  who 
are  being  singled  out  for  attack  by  those 
who  are  celebrating  "Big  Business  Day." 
Certainly,  the  small-  and  medium-sized 
businessman  knows  that  Government 
regulation  and  redtape  is  just  as  harm- 
ful and  senseless  to  him  as  it  is  to  his 
larger  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  distin- 
guish between  small  and  big  business,  if 
there  are  too  many  businesses  which  fall 
in  between,  we  must  infer  that  the  spon- 
sors of  Big  Business  Day  are  really  "anti- 
business."  That  is.  they  believe  that  the 
profit  motive  is  evil  per  se,  and  that  busi- 


nesses cannot  be  trusted  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  just  and  fair  way.  If  this 
is  true,  it  follows  as  surely  as  the  night 
follows  the  day  that  big  government 
must  step  in  to  first  regulate  and  then 
perhaps  to  run  business  itself.  As  busi- 
nesses are  constrained  by  more  regula- 
tion and  control  from  Washington,  the 
Government  gets  larger.  More  bureau- 
crats are  required  to  htmdle  the 
regulation. 

CORPORATE  DEMOCRACY   ACT 

The  highlight  and  symbol  of  Big  Busi- 
ness Day  is  the  "Corporate  Democracy 
Act"  which  is  being  touted  by  the  "cit- 
izens concerned  about  corporate  power," 
led  by  Ralph  Nader,  in  their  "case  for  a 
Corporate  Democracy  Act." 

Mr.  President,  this  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act  deserves  some  consideration 
because  a  version  of  it  may  be  intro- 
duced in  the  House  and  Senate,  perhaps 
this  very  day.  The  act  itself  is  a  blue- 
print for  big  government  control  of 
business,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  like  to  discuss  some  of  its  more 
sailient  provisions,  before  discussing  his 
own  resolution  commending  business. 

First  of  all.  Mr.  President,  let  us  look 
at  the  name  of  the  act.  the  "Corporate 
Democracy  Act."  The  act  seeks  to  make 
a  "democracy"  out  of  a  corporation,  by 
giving  minority  shareholders  an  effective 
"bill  of  rights"  to  prevent  what  would 
be  called  the  "tyranny  of  the  maj6rity" 
from  imposing  its  will.  In  addition,  em- 
ployees of  these  companies  would  be 
protected  from  being  fired  for  "political" 
reasons,  for  whistleblowing.  and  for 
other  vague  "unjust  cause." 

CORPORATE     DEMOCRACY — DO     WE     NEED     TT' 

This  Senator  would  like  to  pose  these 
questions:  Can  a  corporation  operate 
effectively  as  a  democracy,  and  more 
importantly,  does  our  Constitution  and 
political  democracy  require  or  mandate 
private  corporate  democracy? 

A  corporation,  in  order  to  be  produc- 
tive and  viable  in  the  face  of  competi- 
tion, needs  to  be  efficient.  Almost  by 
definition,  company  managers  must 
"manage"  their  employees.  Decisions 
need  to  be  made  quickly,  and  orders  need 
to  be  transmitted  effectively  down  the 
corporate  structure.  If  employees  were 
to  be  given  as  much  freedom  of  speech 
and  action  in  their  work  as  they  are 
given  in  our  political  democracy  and  as 
the  Corporate  Democracy  Act  proposes 
to  give,  they  could  bring  the  corporation 
to  a  halt,  ruin  its  productivity,  and  there- 
by force  themselves  out  of  a  job  because 
the  company  would  not  have  any  more 
"profits"  from  which  to  pay  them  their 
salaries. 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  if  minority 
shareholders  were  given  greater  POwer 
to  thwart  the  majority,  and  if  so-called 
"independent"  directors  were  imposed 
on  a  company,  as  this  act  proposes,  the 
company  would  be  tied  up  and  unable  to 
reach  decisions  quickly.  If  extensive 
environmental,  community,  and  other 
concerns  had  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  corporate  decisions,  with  effective 
minority  shareholder  and  "independent' 
director  power  to  halt  major  corporate 
decisions,  my  guess  is  that  the  company 
would  be  crippled  into  a  state  of  highly 
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politicized  inaction.  For  example,  the 
Corporate  Democracy  Act  requires 
shareholders  approval  of  major  corpo- 
rate acquisitions  and  sales  of  assets. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  fact  that  cor- 
porations cannot  operate  effectively  as 
full  fledged  democracies,  the  question  is: 
Should  they  be  forced  to  be  fully  demo- 
cratic because  of  our  constitution  and 
legal  tradition?  The  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act,  by  requiring  Federal  charter- 
ing, seeks  to  make  each  private  corpora- 
tions  charter  resemble  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  somewhere  this  Sena- 
tor thought  he  learned  that  our  Con- 
stitution clearly  distinguishes  between 
official  "state  action"  and  private  action. 
Somewhere  this  Senator  thought  he 
heard  it  said  that  the  distinction  between 
Government  and  private  action  is  basic. 
Somewhere,  this  Senator  heard  that  pre- 
cisely because  we  want  to  protect  our  in- 
dividual liberties,  we  must  not  treat  pri- 
vate individuals  and  organizations  as  we 
treat  the  Government.  A  private  percon 
or  organization,  unless  he  or  it  menaces 
the  rights  of  others,  should  be  left  alone. 
The  Founding  Fathers  feared  Govern- 
ment activity  and  power,  not  private  ac- 
tivity and  "powder."  Indeed,  "power"  as 
such  can  be  wielded  only  by  a  govern- 
ment, and  never  by  a  private  entity,  be- 
cause by  definition,  "power"  means  the 
ability  to  force  one's  will  on  another 
person. 

Herein,  Mr.  President,  we  find  the  crux 
of  the  problem.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say 
that  a  corporation  has  genuine  "power" 
over  its  employees,  its  shareholders,  or  its 
consumers,  because  these  people  are  all 
free  to  sever  their  relationship  to  the  cor- 
poration at  any  time.  An  employee  at  a 
company  can  quit  his  job  and  work  for 
another  company.  A  consumer  can  buy 
another  com.pany's  product.  A  sharehold- 
er can  buy  another  company's  stock. 

Since  these  individuals  are  free  to 
sever  their  ties  to  the  company,  why 
should  the  Government  impose  a  form 
of  enforced  "democracy"  on  the  company 
ostensibly  to  protect  these  individuals 
from  its  illusory  "power"? 

By  contrast,  the  Government  has  the 
genuine  power  to  enforce  its  will  on  every 
citizen,  and  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
citizen  can  sever  his  ties  to  the  Govern- 
ment, except  bv  leaving  the  country — a 
step  far  more  traumatic  and  unthinkV.ble 
than  the  act  of  quitting  a  job. 

Because  of  the  danger  of  real  Govern- 
ment power  to  oppress  people,  the 
Pounding  Fathers  wrote  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  impose  political  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  Ralph  Nader  and  his 
cosponsors  of  the  Corporate  Democracy 
Act  seem  to  be  arguing  that  the  private 
corporation  is  a  creation  of  the  State, 
because  it  must  be  chartered,  and  there- 
fore its  charter  should  impose  a  public 
purpose  and  democracy  on  the  man- 
agers. Under  current  State  laws,  cor- 
porate charters  are  phrased  in  such  a 
wav  as  to  give  corporate  managers  max- 
imum discretion  for  decisionmaking. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas submits  that  this  theory  is  fallacious 
and  wrong.  The  private  corporation  is 
not  a  creation  of  the  State  anymore  than 
IS  a  private  individual.  The  corporation 
must  be  chartered  and  the  individual 
must  disclose  personal   information   to 


Government  agencies,  but  neither  is  a 
creation  or  extension  of  the  State,  except 
by  wild  stretchings  of  the  imagination. 

The  truth  is  that  the  corporation  is  a 
form  of  contract  between  private  indi- 
viduals, and  the  role  of  the  State  is  to 
merely  record  this  contract  and  to  pro- 
vide the  legal  framework  within  which 
to  enforce  its  terms.  Accordingly,  it  is 
clearly  improper  for  us  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  corporations  which  we 
would  impose  on  the  Government. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  public  corporation,  as  such,  is 
only  one  form  of  business  association. 
Tliere  are  many  other  forms,  such  as  the 
close  corporation,  the  partnership  and 
the  joint  venture.  This  Senator  cannot 
understand  why  we  should  single  out  the 
public  corporation  for  special  treatment, 
as  the  corporate  democracy  act  proposes. 
Such  discriminatory  treatment  is  unfair, 
unreasonable  and  unnecesary. 

CHECKS  ON  CORPORATE  ABUSE 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  under 
current  law.  there  are  adequate  remedies 
against  corporate  abuses.  Both  minority 
and  majority  shareholders  can  bring  de- 
rivative suits  against  their  corporate 
board  of  directors  and  officers  should 
they  wish  to  challenge  corporate  abuses, 
or  policy.  In  addition,  myriad  Govern- 
ment agencies  at  the  Federal  and  State 
level  currently  have  the  power  and  the 
will  to  monitor,  regulate  and  challenge 
corporate  abuses.  Shareholders  and  citi- 
zens could  file  complaints  against  cor- 
poi'ations  with  these  agencies.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  couid  certainly  bring 
indictments  against  any  corporate  offi- 
cers committing^-called  "crime  in  the 
suites,"  and  could  challenge  any  viola- 
tions of  antitrust  law. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  the 
"democratic"  restraints  imposed  on  pub- 
lic corporations  by  the  Corporate  De- 
mocracy Act  are  unnecessary  by  any 
reasonable  standard.  They  would  seri- 
ously restrain  corporations  in  their  day- 
to-day  operations,  drive  up  the  cost  of 
business,  and  sap  productivity, 

Mr.  President,  the  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act,  in  addition  to  imposing  un- 
reasonable "democratic"  restraints  on 
corporations,  significantly  increases  the 
disclosure  requirements  which  these 
corporations  must  comply  with,  chieflj' 
to  the  SEC.  Labor  Department,  and 
NLRB.  This  increased  burden  will  only 
impose  greater  costs  on  the  companies, 
costs  which  will  be  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers in  the  form  of  higher  prices  and 
more  inflation. 

In  turn,  more  Government  bureau- 
crats will  have  to  be  hired,  perhaps  even 
a  new  Federal  agency,  the  "Corporate 
Compliance  Agency."  will  be  created  at  a 
time  when  people  all  over  the  country 
are  crying  out  for  less  Federal  Govern- 
ment intervention  in  their  lives  and  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  fundamental 
question  must  be  asked:  namely,  why  is 
the  Government  bureaucracy  any  less 
venal  than  private  corporations?  Why 
is  the  Federal  Government  more  fair 
than  private  business? 

In  "The  Case  for  a  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act."  the  authors  present  a  number 
of    instances    of    outrageous    corporate 


"abuses,"  such  as  willfully  polluting 
streams  and  producing  dangerous  prod- 
ucts. These  isolated  instances  are  pre- 
sented as  typical  of  business  venality. 
However,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  are  isolated  instances  and  that 
Government  bureaucratic  scandals  are 
just  as  prevalent,  if  not  more  so. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  without  our 
reading  about  some  outrageous  Govern- 
ment bureaucratic  squandering  of  tax- 
payers' money,  not  for  any  public  good 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  bureaucrats'  per- 
petuating their  owti  power.  Ralph  Nader 
himself,  in  his  book  "Congress  Watch," 
reveals  scores  of  mcidents  of  Grovem- 
ment  venality  and  waste  of  taxpayers' 
dollars.  Government  bureaucrats  are  not 
philosopher  kings.  They  are  not  uniquely 
blessed  to  administer  complex  regula- 
tions affecting  business.  They  frequently 
have  business  interests  themselves,  and 
in  fact  are  concerned  more  with  extend- 
ing and  perpetuating  their  own  fiefdoms 
at  the  taxpayer's  expense. 

Mr  President,  is  it  to  these  Government 
bureaucrats  that  we  should  entrust  the 
regulation  and  control  of  busmess?  Is  the 
(3overnment  itself  a  paragon  of  orga- 
nizational efficiency  and  productivity? 
The  Government  operates  at  chronic 
Budget  deficits  ranging  into  billions  of 
dollars  annually,  it  wastes  resources  and 
mismanages  the  economy  in  order  to  ca- 
ter to  special  interest  groups  and  yet  we 
are  being  asked  to  give  it  yet  more  power 
to  regulate  our  lives  and  our  businesses. 
Ultimately.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
many  of  the  sponsors  of  "Big  Business 
Day"  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
actually  take  over  many  large  companies, 
even  though  they  do  not  say  so  openly. 
Their  belief  is  that  "nationalizing"  the 
oil  companies  or  the  other  large  conglom- 
erates will  produce  greater  benefits  to 
the  public  and  lower  prices.  If  a  national- 
ized oil  company  tries  to  operate  at 
chronic  deficits  ever>-  year,  as  the  Gov- 
ernment has  been  doing,  it  will  certainly 
not  increase  productivity  or  bring  about 
lower  oil  prices  from  OPEC.  If  anything, 
it  will  have  to  raise  prices  artificially  high 
in  order  to  cover  its  deficits.  Or  it  will  go 
banferupt.  The  inefficiency  and  rising 
rates  of  the  Post  Office  is  a  great  ex- 
ample of  what  we  can  expect  from  "na- 
tionalized" or  seminationalized  com- 
panies. If  nationalization  is  the  goal,  the 
"Corporate  Democracy  Act"  is  certainly 
a  step  in  the  right  direction  toward  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas has  tried  to  give  his  arguments 
against  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act. 
Since  this  day  has  been  declared  "Big 
Business  Day."  however,  this  Senator 
would  like  to  introduce  a  resolution  com- 
mending big  business  for  its  contribution 
to  society,  and  designating  June  17  as 
"Business  Productivity  Day."  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  164 

Whereas,  private  business  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  well-being  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas,  private  business  Is  the  main 
source  of  new  products  and  services  of  vital 
usefulness  to  consumers: 

Whereas,  excessive  government  regulation 
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of  millionaires  through  the  creation  of  in-  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
dependent  distributors  has  been  pioneered  equitable  treatment  of  independent  oil  orntton  392.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
by  Jay  Van  Aiidei  and  Richard  DeVos  of     nroducers     including     rovaltv     owners,     sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board  of 
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Is  Inimical  to  the  productivity  and  creaUvlty 
of  American  businesses; 

Whereas,  business  productivity  Is  the  basis 
of  the  Nations  well-being  and  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  adequate  number  of  Jobs  and 
a  bulwark  against  inflation; 

Whereas,  private  corporations  are  not  a 
creation  of  the  State  by  means  of  their 
charters,  but  rather  a  private  association  of 
Individuals  by  contract;  and 

Whereas.  American  corporations  have  not 
utilized  their  resources  in  a  manner  harm- 
ful to  the  public ;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Se-nate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  designate  June 
17.  1980.  as  'Business  Productivity  Day."  as 
a  tribute  to  the  American  business  com- 
munity and  to  its  vital  contribution  to  the 
well-being  of  the  society. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Finally.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  like  to  note 
an  article  which  was  written  by  John 
Chamberlain  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  13.  1980  This  article  gives  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  the  general  theme  of 
•corporate  democracy"  and  the  virtues 
of  private,  unhmdered  corporate  activity. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Nader    Can   Knock   Business.   But   Can   He 

BviLP  A  Carburetor? 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

How  many  times  must  we  go  over  the  same 
script?  We  had  a  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century, 
started  by  Jack  London  and  other  socialists. 
Now  we  have  the  Tom  Hayden-Jane  Fonda 
resurrection  of  the  same.  In  the  depressed 
'30s.  the  Economic  Royalists  provided  New 
Dealers  with  a  convenient  scapegoat — until 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  needed  business  help 
to  win  a  war.  Now  we  have  Ralph  Nader 
sloshing  around  in  Roosevelt's  discarded 
shoes  and.  with  his  April  17  Big  Business  Day, 
proclaiming  a  f>ox  on  all  the  dwellers  In  cor- 
porate suites. 

It  wasn't  only  the  approach  of  war  that 
gave  the  He  in  the  '30s  to  the  Idea  that  busi- 
ness had  led  us  Into  the  swamps  of  the  Ma- 
ture Economy  and  left  us  there.  The  '30s 
were  also  the  decade  of  the  streamlined  and 
dlesel -drawn  trains,  the  proliferation  of  the 
airlines,  the  building  of  huge  Mult-au-matlc 
turret  lathes,  the  discovery  of  new  cobalt  and 
tungsten  alloys,  the  spread  of  the  continu- 
ous wide-strip  steel  mill,  the  replacement  of 
silk  and  cotton  with  synthetic  fabrics,  and 
the  steady  substitution  of  electric  calculating 
machines  and  punchcard  systems  for  the  old 
ink-«tained  business  ledger. 

The  new  discoveries  and  the  little  busi- 
nesses of  the  '305  were  the  progenitors  of 
what  Nader  anathematizes  today.  Big  must 
be  little  first.  Mistakes  by  pioneers  have  un- 
doubtedly been  made :  For  example,  we  knew 
all  too  little  about  the  side-effects  of  Indus- 
trial waste  until  cumulative  practices  ex- 
posed them.  Now  we  have  companies  such 
as  U  S    Filter  to  corerct  them 

What  the  Galbralths.  the  Naders,  the  Jane 
Fondas  and  the  Douglas  Frasers  conveniently 
overlook  Is  that  the  mnovatlve  pattern  of  the 
■30s  Is  a  continuing  reality  going  into  the 
■80s.  Axiom  Number  1 — that  big  has  to  begin 
small — still  holds.  And  Axiom  Number  2 — 
that  Big  Business  must  be  backed  by  thou- 
sands of  small  feeder  companies — is  tust  as 
real  today  as  It  was  when  Henry  Ford  was 
scavenging  his  "tin  lizzie'^  Qoorboards  from 
packing  cases. 

Despite  the  rigors  of  Inflation  and  over- 
regulation,  the  business  scene  of  the  past  20 
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years  completely  discredits  those  who  sing  the 
monopoly  blues. 

The  animating  force  In  the  economy  re- 
mains private-business  enterprise,  which  pays 
the  government  bills,  produces  the  sinews  of 
defense  and  satisfies  the  greatest  linked  con- 
sumer and  private-Investment  demands  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Our  private-business  enterprise  system 
continues  to  be  spurred  by  an  endless  flow 
of  creative  frontiersmen.  The  electronic  rev- 
olution continues  apace,  with  little  compa- 
nies spinning  off  from  big. 

Franchising,  as  practiced  by  auto  service 
stations,  job  placement  agencies  and  fast  food 
chains  (who  employ  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  teenagers— more  than  any  other  industry 
m  the  country )  now  accounts  for  27  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  Direct  selling, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  segments  of  our 
economy,  is  represented  by  companies  like 
Amway  which  didn't  exist  20  years  ago  and 
now  has  sales  of  more  than  $1  billion  gen- 
erated by  more  than  500.000  distributors. 

New  builders  proliferate,  many  In  the 
South  and  West  where  rlght-to-work  laws 
have  forestalled  the  ossification  that  takes 
over  in  closed  shop  construction  Industries 
in  the  Frost  Belt.  There  are  the  makers  of 
magic  glues.  John  Lindbergh,  son  of  the  Lone 
Eagle,  has  deserted  the  upper  air  for  the  seas, 
raising  salmon  for  the  restaurant  market  In 
protec^ted  tanks  In  Puget  Sound.  Contracting 
for  the  government  yields  a  profit  from  a  suc- 
cess that  government  Itself  cannot  produce 
I  ride  the  reading  Instruction  methods  de- 
veloped by  Roger  Sullivan  of  Gould  Inc.  for 
Detroit  and  Miami  public  schools! .  The  busi- 
nesses of  selling  corporate  lets  and  training 
the  pilots  to  run  them  have  made  million- 
aires on  the  fringes  of  the  aviation  Industry. 
The  Hercules  Co.  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  gives 
up  Its  merchants-of-death  dynamite  busi- 
ness to  turn  old  pine  stumps  Into  prcfltable 
sources  of  Industrial  resins.  Blacks  have  made 
it  in  business:  John  H  Johnson  of  Chicago, 
born  In  Arkansas  poverty,  ran  a  $500  stake 
from  hocking  the  family  furniture  Into  a 
publishing  emolre  around  Ebcny;  and  Henry 
Parks,  another  black,  put  his  Parks  Sausage 
Co.  of  Baltimore  ("More  Parks  sausage,  mom. 
please')  on  the  national  map  by  letting  an 
All-Amerlcan.  Penrod-type  youngster  right 
out  of  Booth  Tarkington  be  his  voice  on 
radio 

We  could  go  on  and  on  Several  years  ago 
For'oes  magazine  published  a  list  of  100 
largest  privately  owned  companies.  These  go 
their  own  way.  sometimes  supporting  ex- 
treme libertarian  causes.  Since  they  are  gen- 
erally antl-Establlshment.  one  wonders  what 
Nader  would  make  of  them. 

There  are  myriad  representative  stories 
that  prove  the  case  for  the  fecundity  of  the 
American  enterprise  system  of  the  past  20 
years.  There  Is  the  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
called  Silicon  Valley  In  Santa  Clara  County, 
Calif.  Falrchlld  Semiconductor  and  Varlan 
are  old  stories  In  Silicon  Valley,  but  their 
progeny  grow.  The  succe=s  that  two  former 
Falrchlld  employes.  Robert  Noyce  and  Gordon 
Moore,  have  achieved  in  a  10-year  span  with 
their  Intel  Corp.  Is  based  on  the  production 
of  transistors  that  can  be  Inscribed  on  a  sill- 
con  chip  the  width  and  height  of  three  typed 
letters.  In  1971.  an  Intel  engineer  added  two 
memory  systems  to  a  chip's  capabilities.  Now 
a  $10  chip  can  replace  a  $100,000  computer. 
An  Wang,  the  China-born  Inventor  whose 
An  Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  Introduced  the 
first  desktop  electronic  calculator  In  the  early 
■60s.  found  himself  outpaced  by  Texas  In- 
struments, with  their  hand-held  calculators. 
But  An  Wang  is  now  using  the  Intel  "com- 
puter on  a  chla"  In  computers  that  effectively 
combine  word  and  data  processing  An  Wang 
and  his  family  own  half  of  the  outstanding 
equity  in  a  $200  million  company  which  has 
some  10.000  employes.  It  was  a  one-man 
operation  In  the  '506. 


The  new  electronic  marvels  Include  In- 
stant translators  i hand-held  computers  that 
sell  for  around  $225  and  can  be  switched 
from  Spanish  to  German  or  whatever  by  the 
mere  substitution  of  a  cartridge.)  The  first 
translator  was  developed  by  a  young  Greek 
immigrant.  Anastasios  Kyriakldes.  in  Miami. 
Kyriakldes  had  no  electronic  background. 
but  he  was  prepared  to  buy  the  tiny  memory 
ch'ps  that  permit  the  storage  of  1.500  words 
and  phrases  for  his  Lexicon  Corp.  models. 

Profits  in  svnfuels  have  not  yet  material- 
ized, but  the  business  of  fuel  exploration 
tool-making,  which  can  be  adapted  to  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands  as  well  as  to  older  fuel 
resources,  is  no  longer  symbolized  by  the 
Hughes  trademark.  In  1975  E.  H  (Huble) 
Clark  took  over  the  management  of  the  dor- 
mant Baker  International  Gambling  on  the 
rise  of  crude  oil  prices  even  before  the  Arab 
embargo.  Clark,  began  collecting  21  other 
oU-servlces  tool-supplying  companies  In 
the  past  10  years  Baker  International  has 
shown  the  highest  return  (an  average  of 
20  percent)  to  shareholders  of  any  company 
In  the  Fortune  50C.  Baker's  revenues  In  1965. 
when  Clark  took  over,  were  $47  million.  Last 
year  they  were  $1.2  billion. 

Energy  comes  in  kilowatt-hours  and  in 
multiples  of  barrels,  gallons  and  tons;  safety 
can  be  measured  in  drops  Playing  around 
in  his  Trinity  College  laboratory  in  Hart- 
ford. Conn.,  after  World  War  II.  a  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch  c^emistry  professor  named 
Vernon  K.  Krleble  unlocked  some  secrets  of 
an  anceroblc  "glue"  that  has  tremendous 
hardening  and  bonding  properties  when 
kept  awav  from  oxygen.  A  drop  of  it  on  a 
screw  thread  will  make  the  grip  of  a  bolt 
practlcallv  inviolate.  The  Loctlte  Corp.  that 
the  Krtebles.  father  Vernon  and  son  Bob, 
built  on  the  basis  of  adhesive  chemistry  now 
has  annual  sales  of  around  $160  million  and 
em^loys  several  thousand  people. 

Ge;eral  Motors  uses  Loctlte  anaerobics  for 
its  gaskets.  The  high-speed  British  Railways 
train  operating  north  of  London  has  68  Loc- 
tlte applications,  and  underseas  divers  rely 
on  air  regulators  sealed  with  anaerobic 
drops. 

Frederick  W.  Smith's  Federal  Express,  an 
alr-frel°ht  parcel  service  that  thrives  on  the 
decrepitude  of  the  federal  Postal  Service, 
owns  its  own  fleet  of  planes,  which  pick  up 
and  deliver  packages  up  to  70  pounds  In 
weight  m  89  cities.  The  Postal  Service  Is  now 
trying  to  imitate  Smith,  but  necessarily 
lacks  Its  own  planes,  which  makes  it  de- 
pendent on  the  vagaries  of  commercial 
transport.  It  could  be  a  commentary  on 
Yale  Ivy  League  economists  teaching  that 
Smith  got  a  very  poor  mark  for  a  term  pa- 
per that  originally  emplifted  his  Federal  Ex- 
press company  project. 

The  complaints  that  capital  for  starting 
new  enterprises  is  hard  to  come  by  are  justi- 
fied, particularly  at  present  interest  rates. 
But  franchisin-j.  as  exemplified  In  the  fast- 
food  chain  operation  of  Ray  Kroc's  McDon- 
ald's hamburger  empire.  Is  one  way  of  cop- 
ing with  the  dilemma  He  did  not  originate 
franchising,  but  with  4.000  McDonalds  dis- 
pensing billions  of  hamburgers  all  over  the 
world,  his  franchising  operation  has  proba- 
bly created  more  millionaires  than  any  com- 
parable enterprise— and  it  made  the  for- 
tune of  Jack  Slmplot  In  Idaho. 

Slmplot,  a  frontier  character,  got  a  con- 
tract for  providing  Kroc  with  potatoes  cut 
to  french  frv  proportions.  The  spin-off  here 
In  money  earned  may  radically  change  our 
energy  picture:  Slmplot  has  contracted 
with  the  Schaflander  Co.  of  California  t(3 
take  $10  million  in  hybrlde  (hydrogen)  fue 
for  his  farm  tractors.  The  deal  is  conditional 
on  Schaflander  being  able  to  produce  the 
hydride  cheaply  by  mass-produced  photo- 
voltaic cells. 
The   ultimate  reflnement  In   the  making 
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of  millionaires  through  the  creation  of  in- 
dependent distributors  has  been  pioneered 
by  Jay  Van  Andel  and  Richard  DeVos  of 
the  Amway  Corp.  of  Ada.  Mich  Its  every- 
man-a-capltallst  with  Amway.  which  sets  up 
the  distributors  of  its  home  care,  houseware 
and  nutrition  products  to  recruit  and  train 
other  self-employed  salesmen  and  sales- 
women, with  a  percentage  of  the  trainee's 
profits  going  to  the  sponsoring  team  leader 

Van  Andel  and  DeVos  told  me  that  "the 
production  of  material  wealth  should  not  be 
a  major  goal  in  life  But  only  when  a  society 
or  nation  produces  surplus  wealth  is  it  pos- 
sible to  develop  all  the  other  aspects  of  the 
good  life — better  education,  better  health, 
more  leisure,  cultural  activities,  mxisic.  an 
literature,  churches,  schools  and  hospitals 
.AH  these  depend  on  surplus  wealth  Even 
the  poor  in  a  free  economy  have  more  than 
the  rich  in  other  systems.  A  rising  tide  raises 
all  boats,  large  and  small. '■ 

The  work  of  the  new  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans is  the  key  to  this  country  having  the 
best  fed.  best  dressed  and  best  housed  peo- 
ple in  the  world  We  have  built  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  great  schools,  thousands  of  great 
hospitals  and  conquered  diseases  in  a  way 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  medical 
practitioner  a  century  ago. 

A  hundred  million  buildings  have  been 
constructed  to  house  us  and  to  house  the 
great  factories  that  produce  our  jobs  and 
wealth,  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
cleared  and  the  greatest  agricultural  produc- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been  cre- 
ated. 

All  of  this  work,  the  work  of  enterprising 
.Americans,  is  dismissed  contemptuously  by 
Ralph  Nader's  anti-growth  legions  But  if 
Jehovah  could  ask  Job  if  he  could  make  a 
horse,  on  April  17  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
ask  Ralph  Nader  if  he  can  make  a  carbu- 
retor. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  B^yh.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  'Mr  Durkini 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  598.  a 
bill  to  clarify  the  circumstances  under 
which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell 
tradeniarked  soft  drink  products  are  law- 
ful under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.     1862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Press- 
LERi .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr. 
Packwood  1  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S  1862.  a  bill  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  firearms  law.s.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.     2286 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schwetker.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Levin >.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Tson- 
GAS).  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land I  Mr.  Chafee  I  were  added  a<;  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2286.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  to  provide  a  career  intern  program 
to  encourage  school  districts  and  Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization  Centers,  and 
other  community  based  organizations  of 
demonstrated  effectiveness,  to  carry  out 
programs  to  improve  the  educational  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  youths 

S      2487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond* .  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  Boreni  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2487.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 


Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  of  independent  oil 
producers,  including  royalty  owners, 
under  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax. 

S.    2521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Havakawa). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Coch- 
ran), and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflini  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2521.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  of  royalty  owners 
under  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax. 

S.    2S55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2555.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  impose  higher  or  additional 
rates  of  duty  on  the  products  of  any 
foreign  country  that  does  not  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  in  its  diplomatic 
or  economic  initiatives  to  terminate  ac- 
tions by  Iran  with  respect  to  United 
States  diplomatic  personnel  and  to  pro- 
hibit the  procurement  of  goods  from 
any  such  countrv  for  use  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

SENATE     JOINT     RESOLUTION     159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Burdick>, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Church i. 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  <Mr. 
Boreni,  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia 
<Mr.  Hayakawai,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas 'Mr.  Bumpers*,  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Cochran)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 159.  a  joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  President 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962 
in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports  of  petro- 
leum or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE    CONCtRRENT    RESOLUTION     80 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Wallop i,  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Cohen' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  80.  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  proclaim  February  as  "Na- 
tional Snowmobihng  Month." 

-SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLtTTlON  82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield'. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  'Mr. 
BuRDicKi,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee '.  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  'Mr  Durkin',  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  82,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  1980  automatic  increase  in  social 
securitv  benefits  which  is  provided  for 
under  existing  law  should  be  allowed  to 
occur  as  scheduled. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    299 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Leahy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 299.  a  resolution  calling  for  a  Sen- 
ate examination  of  US.  defense  and 
foreign  policv. 

SENATE   RESOIUTION   392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston> 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olOtton  392.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  immediately  take  steps  to 
reduce  interest  rates. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
87— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  REGARDING 
THE  ECONOMIC  POLICY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.    HELMS    'for    himself    and    Mr. 
BoREN)    submitted    the    following    con- 
current resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con    Res.  87 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  ex- 
perienced several  consecutive  years  of  de- 
clining or  static  productivity; 

■Whereas  the  aging  productive  capacity  of 
the  United  States  industries  places  the  Na- 
tion at  a  competitive  disadvantage  with 
countries  which  have  modern  facilities 
thereby  causing  massive  balance  of  trade 
deficits; 

Whereas  the  United  Slates  relies  less  on 
imported  petroleum  than  most  of  the  major 
developed  countries,  yet  has  the  highest  rate 
of  inflation; 

■Whereas  the  current  Inflation  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 20  percent  Is  the  result  of  bur- 
geoning government  spending  and  excessive 
monetary  growth; 

Whereas  all  of  the  problems  are  the 
direct  result  of  policies  that  overemphasize 
public  sector  control  of  the  economy  and  un- 
deremphaslze  growth  of  the  productive 
sector  through  encouragement  of  private  In- 
vestments; and 

Whereas  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
has  recommended  that  capital  investment  be 
encouraged  through  a  substantial  tax  cut: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  Home  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the 
Sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  economic 
policy  of  the  United  States  focus  on  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  growth  through  tax  cuts 
and  reduced  Federal  spending  In  order  to 
provide  Americans  from  all  walks  of  life 
with  Increased  prosperity,  opportunity  and 
freedom  under  law. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Helms  when  he 
submitted  the  concurrent  resolution 
are  printed  elsewhere  in  today's  pro- 
ceedings. » 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  407— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  OF 
CONGRATULATIONS  TO  AMERI- 
CANS WHO  PARTICIPATED  IN  THE 
SECOND  OLYMPIC  WINTER  GAMES 
FOR  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDI- 
CAPPED 

Mr  STEVENS  'for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Javits,  Mr. 
SIMP.SON.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr  Schweiker. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr  Nel- 
son. Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr 
Williams.  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr 
Hayakawa>  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  •which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

Senate  Resohjtion  407 
Whereas,    the    2nd    Winter    Olympics    for 
the    Phvslcallv   Disabled    was    held    January 
30   through  February   7   in   Gello.  Norway; 
and 
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Whereas,  twenty-seven  Americans  trav-  Whereas  the  tight-money.  high-Interest  grand  jury  can  rise,  after  each  question, 
eled  to  Norway  to  represent  the  United  rate  policies  now  In  effect  have  worked  a  gjid  walk  outside  and  consult  his  or  her 
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(3)    Rule  6  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  and  has  decided  to  support  congressional  of  thU  subsection  and  which  have  never  been 

end  thereof  the  following:  proposals  for  this  program.  owner-occupied.  (B)  which  meet  the  requlre- 

"(h)  (11    Each   witness   subpenaed   to   ap-  ^hg     amendment     I     am     submitting  ments  of  this  subsection,  and  (Ci  which  are 

,,par  Rnri   tPs.ifv   before   a  ^rand   iurv  or  to  _  -^Vf  ^.'T*    .^    ,  _  _  t^-.TZ,  !^-".,"    on!  executed,    or    for    which    the    commitments 
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Whereas,    twenty-seven    Americans    trav- 
eled   to    Norway    to    represent    the    United 
States   In   competitions   against    more   than 
400  blind,  amputee,  and  paralyzed  athletes 
from    18   countries;    and 

Whereas,  those  Americans  did  an  out- 
standing job  not  only  by  competing  but  by 
winning  six  separate  medals  four  gold,  one 
silver,  and  one  bronze;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  extend  its  hearty  congratulations 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  1980  United 
States  Handicapped  Olympic  Team  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
February  people  the  world  over  marveled 
at  the  achievements  of  the  athletes  who 
participated  in  the  XIII  winter  Olym- 
pics at  Lake  Placid.  N.Y.  These  cham- 
pions received  and  deserved  interna- 
tional recognition  for  their  efforts  and 
will  cherish  the  memories  of  their  ath- 
letic accomplishments  for  their  entire 
Ufe. 

There  is  another  group  of  athletes, 
however,  who  have  also  participated  in 
worldwide  competition,  but  have  not 
received  the  recognition  that,  in  my 
opinion,  they  so  richly  deseiTe.  TTiese 
men  and  women  competed  in  the  1980 
winter  Olympics  for  the  physically 
handicapped  in  Geilo — Gay-lo — Norway 
These  Olympic  games  brought  together 
over  400  people  from  all  over  the  world. 
These  individuals  were  blind,  paralyzed, 
or  had  one  or  more  of  their  limbs  am- 
putated. These  games  were  a  tribute  to 
the  courage  and  preseverance  of  these 
special  athletes  who  were  willing  to 
compete  against  one  another  in  skiing 
and  sled  racing  in  spite  of  their  severe 
handicaps. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  athletes  representing  the 
United  States  was  a  young  Alaskan. 
Doug  Keil.  Doug  is  a  remarkable  young 
man.  As  a  boy  of  14  he  was  involved  in 
a  serious  accident  which  necessitated  the 
amputation  of  one  of  his  arms  and  one 
of  his  legs.  Dou?  was  an  avid  skier  before 
his  accident  and  had  dreamed  someday 
of  participating  in  the  Olympics:  5  years 
ago.  determined  to  overcome  his  handi- 
cap. Doug  began  to  ski  again.  This  year 
he  fulfilled  his  dream  by  becoming  an 
Olympic  champion:  he  brought  home 
two  gold  medals  from  Norway  and  in 
doing  so  he  set  an  example  for  los  all. 
Doug  has  showed  us  that  any  obstacle 
can  be  overcome  through  hard  work  and 
determination.  His  story  is  one  of  re- 
markable courage  and  I  wanted  to  share 
it  With  my  colleagues. 

Mr  President.  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
a  resolution  expressing  the  Senate's  con- 
gratulations to  the  27  members  of  the 
1980  handicapped  US.  Olympic  team. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  408— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  REGARD- 
ING THE  NEED  TO  REDUCE  THE 
FEDERAL  DEBT 

Mr    McGOVERN  submitted  the   fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance; 
S.  Res  408 

Whereas  Inflation  is  recognized  as  the 
number  one  domestic  problem  in  the  United 
States  today;  and 


Whereas    the    tight-money,    high-interest 
rate   policies   now   in   effect   have   worked   a 
hardship  on  farmers,  small  businessmen  and 
others   dependent    on    a    reasonable    line    of 
credit  at  realistic  interest  rates;   and 

Whereas  Federal  borrowing  has  contrib- 
uted to  driving  up  the  interest  rates  and 
increasing  the  competition  for  increasingly 
scarce  loan  moneys:  and 

Whereas  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
Federal  borrowing  is  the  massive  Federal 
debt;  and 

Whereas  even  a  balanced  budget  will  not 
retire  that  debt:  Now,  tiierefore.  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  all  funds  derived  from  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  should  be  utilized  for  reduction 
of  the  Federal  debt. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981— SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  86 

AMENDMENTS   NOS.    170  1    AND    1702 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a 
concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983,  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1703 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  McGOVERN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  supra. 


CRIMINAL    CODE    REFORM— S.    1722 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1704 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  LEVIN  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S. 
1722,  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  an  amendment  to  S.  1722,  the 
criminal  code  reform  bill.  The  amend- 
ment will  allow  witnesses  called  to  testify 
before  Federal  grand  juries  to  be  accom- 
panied by  their  attorneys  in  the  grand 
jury  chambers  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing advice  from  those  attorneys. 

After  lengthy  study  of  Federal  grand 
jury  practices,  I  am  convinced  of  a  press- 
ing need  for  reform  of  the  existing  grand 
jury  system  and  will  soon  be  introducing 
a  comprehensive  bill  to  that  effect. 

However,  I  am  introducing  this  one 
amendment  at  this  time  because  it  is  not 
a  complicated  reform  issue  and  because 
it  would  eliminate  the  most  glaring  de- 
fect in  the  present  grand  jury  system; 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  witnesses'  at- 
torney from  the  grand  jury  room 

That  right  to  counsel  is  now  granted 
under  the  most  strained  and  prejudicial 
of  rules.  Those  persons  who  have  an  at- 
torney may  consult  with  counsel  only 
outside  in  the  physical  presence  of  the 
grand  jury.  A  person  called  before  the 


grand  jury  can  rise,  after  each  question, 
and  walk  outside  and  consult  his  or  her 
attorney  and  then  return  to  the  grand 
jury  room  and  respond  to  the  question. 
The  impact  of  such  a  continual  journey 
is  not  hard  to  determine.  What  is  hard 
to  determine  is  the  logic  behind  the  sys- 
tem. When  a  person  has  the  right  to 
leave  the  room — and  one  witness  in  De- 
troit left  to  consult  counsel  over  1.000 
times — that  seems  to  be  an  implicit  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  for  an  attorney's  ad- 
vice. We  allow  people  to  get  that  advice — 
we  just  structure  the  situation  in  a  way 
in  which  only  some  people  are  aware  of 
their  right  to  it,  and  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  time  consuming  to  get  it  and 
creates-'an  impression  that  anyone  who 
does  get  it  lias  something  to  hide  Not 
only  is  present  practice  cumbersome  and 
unjust,  but  is  available  only  to  those  with 
know-how — and  those  wealthy  enough  to 
pay  large  attorney  fees. 

The  basic  irrationality  of  this  system 
has  already  been  recoRnized  in  a  number 
of  States  which  have  adopted  rules  which 
allow  an  attorney  to  be  present  in  the 
grand  jury  room. 

In  none  of  the  States  with  such  a  rule 
has  there  been  evidence  to  suggest  that 
dire  consequences  flow  from  allowing  an 
attorney  to  do  inside  the  grand  jury 
room  what  they  currently  can  do  only 
outside  the  grand  jury  room,  that  is, 
advise  their  client  on  legal  issues. 

Complex  and  important  legal  issues 
face  a  witness  before  a  grand  jury.  An 
appearance  before  a  grand  jury  may  sub- 
ject that  individual  to  .self-incrimination 
or  imprisonment  for  contempt  or  per- 
jury. Yet  the  Federal  grand  jury  system. 
unlike  almost  all  other  stapes  of  criminal 
proceedings,  does  not  allow  witnesses  to 
be  accompanied  by  counsel.  With  so 
much  at  stake,  this  injustice  should  be 
remedied.  Both  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Law  Insti- 
tute support  this  proposal,  and  six  State.'^ 
have  already  adopted  this  practice. 

The  amendment  also  contains  several 
supplemental  provisions.  In  the  case  of 
a  witness  who  is  financially  unable  to 
obtain  representation,  counsel  would  be 
appointed.  In  order  not  to  hinder  the 
procedure  or  allow  it  to  become  a  "mini- 
trial"  as  some  critics  suE;gest.  the  amend- 
ment limits  the  attorney's  role  to  ad- 
visement of  the  witness:  the  attorney 
could  not  address  the  prosecutor,  the 
grand  jurors  or  otherwise  take  part  in 
the  proceedings.  Finally,  the  court  would 
have  the  power  to  remove  such  counsel 
upon  finding  a  violation  of  these  guide- 
lines or  if  the  witness'  attorney  caused 
undue  delay  or  impeded  the  proceedings. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1704 

On  page  297.  line  31.  insert  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(c) ". 

On  page  297,  between  lines  34  and  35.  In- 
sert tiie  following: 

(2)   Rule   6(d)    is   amended   by   inserting 
■counsel  for  such  witness  appointed  under 
subdivision    (h)    of  this  rule."  immediately 
after  "the  witness  under  examination,". 
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(3)  Rule  6  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(h)(1)  Each  witness  subpenaed  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  before  a  grand  jury  or  to 
produce  books,  papers,  documents,  or  ot^  ?r 
objects  before  such  grand  Jury  shall  be  al- 
lowed the  assl.stance  of  counsel  during  such 
time  as  the  witness  is  in  the  grand  Jury 
room.  Such  counsel  may  be  retained  by  the 
witness,  or  counsel  shall  be  appointed,  as 
provided  in  chapter  34  of  title  18  of  the 
''nited  States  Code,  for  any  person  finan- 
cially unable  to  obtain  counsel. 

"(2)  Such  counsel  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
present  in  the  grand  Jury  room  only  during 
the  questioning  of  the  witness  and  shall  be 
allowed  only  to  advise  the  witness.  Such 
counsel  shall  not  be  permitted  to  address 
the  attorney  for  the  government  or  the  grand 
Jurors,  or  otherwise  take  part  in  the  proceed- 
incs  before  the  grand  jury. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  have  the  power  to  re- 
move such  counsel,  and  appoint  new  counsel 
or  order  the  witness  to  obtain  new  counsel, 
whenever  the  court  finds  that  the  counsel 
has  violated  subdivision  ib)  of  this  rule,  or 
that  such  removal  and  replacement  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
grand  jury  are  not  unduly  delayed  or  im- 
peded. This  subdivision  does  not  affect  the 
contempt  powers  of  the  court  or  the  power  of 
the  court  to  impose  other  appropriate  sanc- 
tions. 

"(4)  Any  witness  appearing  before  thp 
grand  Jury  who  was  financially  unable  to 
obtain  counsel,  did  not  waive  appointment 
of  counsel,  and  was  not  appointed  counsel, 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any 
penalty  or  forfeiture  on  account  of  any  trans- 
action, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
or  she  testifies,  or  any  evidence  which  he  or 
she  produces,  nor  shall  any  such  testimony 
or  evidence  be  used  as  evidence  against  him 
in  any  criminal   court  proceeding"© 


EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE  AS- 
SISTANCE AUTHORITY  AMEND- 
MENT OF  1980— S.  2177 

amendment    no.    1705 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr  WILLIAMS  ifor  himself.  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Morgan. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Magnuson.  and  Mr. 
Tsongasi  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  2177,  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  emergency 
home  purchase  assistance  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Morgan.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr 
Chiles.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Magnuson.  and 
Mr.  TsoNGAs,  I  am  today  submitting  an 
amendment  to  S.  2177,  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Authority 
Amendments  of  1980.  to  create  a  special 
program  of  mortgage  assistance  under 
the  existing  section  235  homeownership 
assistance  program.  This  legislation, 
which  is  designed  to  provide  relief  to  our 
seriously  troubled  housing  industry,  grew 
out  of  the  efforts  of  a  housing  task  force 
recently  appointed  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  am  pleased  that  all 
members  of  the  task  force  are  joining  me 
in  offering  this  measure.  I  am  equally 
pleased  that  despite  its  initial  reluctance 
to  endorse  initiatives  in  this  area,  the 
administration  has  reversed  its  position 


and  has  decided  to  support  congressional 
proposals  for  this  program. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
would  set  aside  for  a  special  section  235 
program  approximately  $135  million  of 
$165  million  already  appropriated  and 
currently  available  for  the  existing  sec- 
tion -235  program.  About  $30  million 
would  be  retained  for  the  present  pro- 
gram. Although  the  amendment  causes 
the  funds  to  be  used  more  rapidly  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case,  it  does  not 
require  new  appropriations  or  new 
budget  authority,  and  would  result  in 
less  than  $100  million  in  additional  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981.  As  many  as 
100,000  homebuyers  could  receive  below 
market  interest  rate  loans  under  this 
special  program. 

The  major  features  of  the  proposal 
are: 

First.  Mortgage  assistance  to  lower  the 
effective  rate  on  mortgages  under  the 
program  to  11  percent: 

Second.  Authority  for  the  Secretary  to 
add  a  graduated  payment  mortgage  fea- 
ture to  assisted  mortgages,  lowering  the 
initial  effective  rate  still  further  to  about 
8  percent: 

Third.  Sales  price  limits  of  80  percent 
of  the  new  home  sales  price  for  an  area, 
or  $60,000.  whichever  is  greater: 

Fourth.  Discretionary  authority  for 
the  Secretary  to  set  income  limits,  with 
emphasis  on  persons  of  moderate  income 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible: 

Fifth.  Recapture  of  all  or  part  of  the 
subsidy  upon  sale  of  the  dwelling,  if  it 
appreciates  in  value: 

Sixth.  Termination  date  of  March  1, 
1981.  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  it 
should  be  terminated  earlier  because  the 
housing  industry  is  no  longer  in  need  of 
stimulus: 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  not 
meant  to  supplant  Brooke-Cranston  as 
our  basic  countercyclical  tool  but  rather 
it  recognizes  that  Brooke-Cranston  is 
unlikely  to  be  triggered  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, largely  because  of  the  sizable  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1981  its  implementa- 
tion would  require.  With  millions  of 
homebuyers  now  shut  out  of  the  market, 
and  the  housing  industry  on  the  verge  of 
disaster,  a  strong  response  to  offset  the 
worst  effects  of  monetary  policies  are  in 
order.  The  proposal  I  have  put  forth  in 
this  amendment  would  provide  that 
strong  response,  and  in  a  fiscally  pru- 
dent manner.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
accord  it  favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  text  of  my  amendment  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Amendment  No,  1705 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 

Sec.  Section  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(p)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  and  enter  Into  contracts  to  make  peri- 
odic assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  home- 
owners, to  mortgagees  holding  mortgages  (A) 
which  cover  dwellings  the  construction  of 
which  is  completed  on  or  after  the  date  which 
was  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 


of  this  subsection  and  which  have  never  been 
owner-occupied.  (B)  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  and  (Ci  which  are 
executed,  or  for  which  the  commitments 
have  been  made,  on  or  after  the  dale  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  prior  to 
March  1,  1981.  or  such  earlier  date  as  the 
Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  is  no  over- 
riding need  for  emergency  stimulation  of  the 
housing  market. 

■  1 2)  A  mortgage  to  be  assisted  under  this 
subsection  shall — 

"(A)  where  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, provide  for  graduated  payments  pur- 
suant to  section  245(a); 

•(B)  Involved  a  principal  residence  the 
sales  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  of  the  average  new  one-family  house 
price  in  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  $60,000.  whichever  Is  greater:   and 

•■(<5)  bear  Interest  at  not  to  exceed  such 
rate  and  contain  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  lesser 
of— 

"(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
any  mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under 
the  mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  apply- 
ing 20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income; 
or 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal.  Interest, 
and  any  mortgage  insurance  premium  which 
the  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  monthly  payment  for  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  would 
be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mortgage  were  to 
bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per 
annum. 

••(4)  The  Secretary  shall  recertify  the  mort- 
gagor's Income  at  intervals  of  not  more  than 
two  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the 
amount  of  assistance  payments  payable  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"(5)  Assistance  paymenu  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor 
shall  be  made  only  during  such  time  as  the 
mortgagor  continues  to  occupy  the  property 
which  secures  the  mortgage. 

•■(6)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  upon 
disposition  of  the  property,  for  recapture  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (A)  the 
amount  of  assistance  actually  received  under 
this  subsection,  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to 
75  per  centum  of  the  net  appreciation  of 
the  property,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'net  appreciation  of  the  property' 
means  any  increase  in  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty over  the  original  purchase  price,  less 
the  reasonable  costs  of  sale  and  any  Increase 
in  the  loan  balance  as  of  the  time  of  sale 
over  the  original  loan  balance.  In  providing 
for  such  recapture,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide Incentives  for  the  borrower  to  mam- 
tain  the  property  'n  a  marketable  condi- 
tion Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  assistance  under  this  subsection 
whenever  rendered  shall  constitute  a  debt 
secured  by  the  security  Instruments  given 
by  the  borrower  to  the  Secretary  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  re- 
capture of  such  assistance 

•■(7)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  income 
limits  applicable  to  mortgagors  to  he  assist- 
ed pursuant  to  this  subsection  In  setting 
such  limits,  the  Secretary  ( A )  may  prescribe 
different  limits  for  different  areas,  taking  in- 
to account  variations  such  as  prevailing 
levels  df  construction  costs.  unusuaUy  high 
or  low  median  family  Incomes,  or  other 
factors,  and  (B)  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible,  assure  that  the  assistance  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  to  promote  homeownership  opportuni- 
ties for  moderate  income  homebuyers 
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"(8)   The  Secretary  may  not  make  assist- 
ance payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
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North  Sea.  is  that  energy  cannot  be  produced 
artthnut  Romp  deeree  of  risk.  Intelligent  man- 


Kitty  Hawk  and  the  Midway.  These  car- 
riers  iiave   now   been   retDlaced   by   the 


traUa  from  Japanese  invasion  during  the 
early  stages  of  World  War  11,  In  the 
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"(8)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  assist- 
ance payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  dwelling  which  does  not  meet 
all  minimum  property  standards  applicable 
under  this  Act  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
a  system  to  allocate  funds  available  under 
this  subsection  so  that  preference  In  allocat- 
ing funds  shall  be  given  to  areas  where 
bousing  construction  activity  is  most  in 
need  of  stimulation. 

"(9)  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
entered  Into  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  contract  authority 
available  under  subsection  ih)(l)  and  shall 
not   exceed   »135,0O0.0OO   per   annum.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    AGRICULTURE,    EUKAL 
DEVELOPMENT.    AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  AgriciUture,  Rural  De- 
velopment and  Related  Agencies,  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  April  23.  1980,  in  room  S-128. 
the  Capitol,  starting  at  2  p.m..  at  which 
time  we  shall  receive  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  fiscal  year  1981  Agriculture 
appropriations  bill. 

Recommendations  pertaining  to  fund- 
ing levels  or  any  other  matters  involved 
with  any  aspect  of  the  bill  are  welcome. 
They  may  be  provided  in  writing  or  by 
testifying  at  the  hearing. 

Those  who  wish  to  testify  may  contact 
Ms.  Irma  Hanneman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  on  224-7240  to  arrange  for  the 
time.* 

COMMITTEE    ON    LABOR    AND    HUMAN    RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources.  I  would  like  to  announce 
that  the  legislative  hearing  on  several 
bills  to  amend  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1980.  which  was  to 
have  been  held  on  Wednesday.  April  16. 
1980  has  been  rescheduled.  That  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Friday.  April  25.  1980, 
commencing  at  9:30  am.,  in  room  4232 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Anyone  who  requires  additional  infor- 
mation concerning  this  hearing  should 
contact  Mike  Goldberg,  labor  counsel  to 
the  committee,  whose  telephone  num- 
ber is  i202>  224-3674.« 

SfBCOMMITTEE  ON  RURAL  HOUSING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22.  1980,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Housing  and  Development  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  will  continue  its  hearing 
on  Rural  Housing  Authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1981 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  and 
will  be  held  in  room  5302  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.* 

SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
meet  on  Wednesday.  April  23.  1980.  to 
mark  up  S.  2040.  the  SmaU  Business  Ex- 
port Expansion  Act.  and  S.  2104,  the 
Small  Business  Export  Development  Act. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  424  RSOB.« 


AUTHORITY   FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMTTTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  a  markup  session 
on  S.  703,  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     PARKS,    RECREATION    AND 
RENEWABLE    RESOLntCES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Parks,  Recrea- 
tion and  Renewable  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  National  Her- 
itage Policy  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE   ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hear  administration  officials  on  the 
national  security  adviser:  Role  and 
accountability. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ARMED   SERVICES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2294,  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Department  of  Defense  mili- 
tary authorization  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    MANPOWER   AND   PERSONNEL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Manpower  and 
Personnel  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  a  markup  session  on  a  por- 
tion of  S.  2294,  the  fiscal  year  1981  De- 
partment of  Defense  military  authoriza- 
tion request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     MILITARY     CONSTRUCTION 
AND     STOCKPILES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Military  Construc- 
tion and  Stockpiles  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
President's  supplemental  request  amend- 
ments for  defense  programs  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE     ON     FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 


during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
beginning  at  2:30  pjn.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  boundary  and  east  coast  fishery 
treaties  with  Canada. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


HAZARDOUS  OIL  PRODUCTION 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
antinukes  eagerly  celebrated  the  anni- 
versary of  Three  Mile  Island  last  week. 
Ironically,  at,  the  same  time  they  were 
waving  their  banners  professing  the  dan- 
gers of  nuclear  power,  an  oil  platform 
collapsed  in/the  North  Sea  killing  over 
100  people/ 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post 
aptly  put  these  two  incidents  in  proper 
perspective,  and  I  quote,  "The  capsized 
rig  suggests  that  the  future  dependence 
on  nuclear  power  will  not  necessarily  be 
less  safe  than  the  present  dependence  on 
oil."  Everyone  acknowledges,  though, 
that  this  North  Sea  accident  will  not 
slow  down  producing  oil  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania accident  slowed  down  producing 
nuclear  power.  The  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment will  erect  another  oil  platform, 
■despite  this  catastrophe,  because  the  re- 
turns justify  even  these  demonstrated 
dangers."  As  the  article  states,  "energy 
cannot  be  produced  without  some  degree 
of  risk.  Intelligent  management  can  keep 
the  risk  down,  but  cannot  reduce  it  to 
zero."  Mr.  President,  the  returns  from 
nuclear  power  justify  its  demonstrated 
dangers,  too. 

The  points  made  in  this  editorial  are 
worthy  of  my  colleagues  consideration. 
I  request  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Down  to  the  Sea 

The  search  has  been  abandoned  for  any 
further  survivors  of  the  capsized  oil  platform 
in  the  North  Sea,  and  it  seems  clear  that 
more  than  100  men  have  been  lost.  The  Nor- 
wegian government  has  established  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry.  There  will  certainly  be 
reviews  and  reappraisals  of  the  design  of 
semi-submersible  rigs.  Safety  standards  In 
the  North  Sea  will  be  reviewed  and  probably 
tightened.  But  you  will  notice  that  no  one 
has  suggested  a  moratorium  on  drilling,  or  a 
ban  on  offshore  oil  exploration. 

There  are  certain  parallels  between  this 
disaster  and  the  nuclear  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island  a  year  ago  Both  involved  failures 
of  equipment.  Both  failures  were  supposed 
to  be  impossible.  The  principal  difference  is, 
of  course,  that  nobody  got  hurt  at  Three  Mile 
Island.  The  health  effects  of  escaped  radia- 
tion there  seem  likely  to  prove  Immeasurably 
small.  Statisticians  will  be  quarreling  about 
the  point  for  years  to  come  There  won't  be 
any  question  about  the  number  of  deaths 
last  week  in  the  North  Sea. 

It  Is  a  plain  fact  that  people  react  with 
sharp  anxiety  to  one  kind  of  accident,  and 
the  other  as  unavoidable  in  a  hazardous 
business.  Perhaps  the  explanation  is  that 
most  people  fear  radiation  but  know  that 
they  will  never  work  on  oil  rigs.  Perhaps  the 
explanation  Is  also  that  people  accept  famil- 
iar dangers  more  easily  than  the  strange 
and  new. 

The  lesson  of  both  of  these  accidents,  last 
years  in  Pennsylvania  and  this  year's  in  the 
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North  Sea,  is  that  energy  cannot  be  produced 
without  some  degree  of  risk  Intelligent  man- 
agement can  keep  the  risk  down,  but  cannot 
reduce  it  to  zero.  The  search  for  oil  is  moving 
steadily  into  deeper  and  colder  water  With 
all  the  care  in  the  world,  the  risks  will  in- 
evitably rise. 

Energy  policy  is  largely  a  matter  of  weigh- 
ing costs  and  risks.  The  Norwegian  and  Brit- 
ish governments  will  persevere  in  producing 
the  North  Seas  oil.  despite  this  cat-astrophe 
because  the  returns  Justify  even  these  de- 
monstrated dangers.  Britain,  which  is  pro- 
ducing on  a  faster  schedule  than  Norway,  ex- 
pects the  flow  of  its  oil  to  peak  in  the  middle 
1980s  and  then  begin  dropping.  The  British 
government  is  nuw  actively  considering  a 
proposal  to  use  some  of  this  decade's  oil 
earnings  to  build  the  nuclear  power  plants 
that  could  replace  the  depleted  oil  fields  in 
the  years  beyond. 

The  capsized  rig  suggests  that  a  future  de- 
pendence on  nuclear  power  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  less  safe  than  the  present  depend- 
ence on  oil.* 


TASK    FORCE    70:     AMERICANS    ON 
THE  LINE 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  served  as  chairman  of  a  Senate  dele- 
gation which  conducted  a  study  mission 
to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Oman.  The  delegation's  purpose 
was  to  examine  the  range  of  problems 
facing  American  foreign  policy  on  the 
southern  flank  of  NATO  and  in  the  se- 
curing of  oil  flowing  to  the  West  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  While  a  detailed  dele- 
gation report  will  be  forthcomina.  my 
purpose  today  is  to  make  some  observa- 
tions arising  solely  from  the  first  stage 
of  our  journey:  a  visit  to  the  Coral  Sea. 
an  American  aircraft  carrier  now  op- 
erating as  a  central  part  of  Task  Force 
70.  the  U.S.  Fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

BACKGROUND    ON    TASK    FORCE    70 

Commanded  by  Rear  Adm.  Robert 
Kirksey,  Task  Force  70  consists  of  two 
aircraft  carrier  battle  groups  comprising 
a  total  of  approximately  25  major  naval 


Kitty  Hawk  and  the  Midway.  These  car- 
riers have  now  been  reolaced  by  the 
Nimitz.  which  would  heretofore  have 
been  operating  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Coral  Sea.  traditionally  deploy- 
ed in  the  Pacific.  In  addition  to  Task 
Force  70,  and  in  direct  response  to  the 
Afghan  crisis,  the  United  States  has  now 
also  deployed  in  the  area  Amphibious 
Ready  Group  Alpha,  an  1.800-man  Ma- 
rine Amphibious  Unit  stationed  aboard 
four  amphibious  attack  ships.  While  con- 
stantly underway,  all  major  U.S.  com- 
batant vessels  in  the  region  remain  with- 
in 24  hours  steaming  time  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  mission  capabilities  assigned  to 
Task  Force  70  and  Amphibious  Ready 
Group  Alpha  include: 

Controlling  the  Persian  Gulf  and  if 
necessary  keeping  it  open; 

Maintaining  naval  and  air  superiority 
in  the  immediate  region; 

Mining  or  blockading  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz  or  particular  ports  in  the  re- 
gion; 

Conducting  tactical  air  strikes;  and 

Mounting  very  limited  amphibious  as- 
sault operations. 

The  primary  strength  of  Task  Force 
70  consists  in  its  tactical  air  capability. 
Together,  the  Nimitz  and  Coral  Sea  have 
about  160  aircraft  on  board,  about  120  of 
which  are  combat  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft. The  Nimitz  has  the  advanced 
F-14,  which  fires  long-range  Phoenix 
air-to-air  missiles,  while  the  Coral  Sea 
carries  the  F-4  Phantom.  Both  carriers 
deploy  A-6  and  A-7  attack  aircraft.  And 
both  have  air  refueling  tankers  which 
greatly  extend  the  combat  range  of  their 
tactical  aircraft,  enabling  full  coverage 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 

The  other  principal  military  force  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  is,  of  course,  the  So- 
viet Navy,  which  operates  out  of  Ethiopia 
and  South  Yemen.  Since  1972.  the  normal 
composition  of  this  force  has  remained 
fairly  constant  at  about  20  vessels,  al- 


vessels.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  U.S 

force   consisted   of   the  carriers   Nimitz     though  it  has  been  augmented  in  re 

(nuclear-powered"  and  Coral  Sea  icon-     sponse  to  crises  such  as  the  1977-78  Oga 


ventionally  powered  > .  supported  by  five 
frigates,  five  cruisers,  four  destroyers, 
several  attack  submarines,  five  support 
ships,  and  one  command  ship  ithe  La- 
Saile).  In  command  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
w.hich  we  visited,  is  Capt.  Richard  Dun- 
leavy;  commanding  the  battle  group  of 
which  it  is  the  central  element  is  Rear 
Adm.  Lawrence  Chambers.  All  three  offi- 


den  war.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  Ira- 
nian hostage  crisis,  such  an  ausmenta- 
tion  has  again  occurred,  so  that  the  cur- 
rent Soviet  Indian  Ocean  squadron  of 
approximately  30  ships  now  constitutes 
the  most  capable  Soviet  naval  force  ever 
deployed  in  the  region. 

As  for  the  capabilities  of  the  Iranian 
military — traditionally  the  most  signifi- 


tralia  from  Japanese  mvasion  during  the 
early  stages  of  World  War  n.  In  the 
late  1950's.  she  was  modernized  and  re- 
commissioned  in  Bremerton,  and  to- 
day— operating  In  the  Indian  Ocean — 
she  builds  on  a  record  of  having  navi- 
gated some  2  million  miles  while  accom- 
plishing some  272,000  arrested  landings 
of  carrier  aircraft.  Only  two-thirds  the 
size  of  her  nuclear -powered  task  force 
companion  Nimitz.  Coral  Sea  weighs 
63.000  tons,  and  carries  a  flight  deck  of 
nearly  1.000  feet  and  a  rated  speed  of  32 
nautical  <or  38'  miles  per  hour. 

Serving  on  board  Coral  Sea  are  more 
than  4.000  men  whose  duties  range  from 
aviator,  mechanic,  and  radioman,  to 
storekeeper,  cook,  and  clerk.  All  are  vol- 
unteers. And  no  visitor  to  this  floating 
militarj'  outpost  could  fail  to  be  deeply 
impressed  by  the  high  morale  and  dedi- 
cated professionalism  which  these  Amer- 
ican officers  and  enlisted  men  display. 

Their  task  is  a  challenging  one  Dur- 
ing the  night  following  our  arrival,  we 
observed  Coral  Sea  accomplish  the  com- 
plicated maneuvers  involved  in  a  full- 
speed  refueling — called  an  underway  re- 
plenishment or  'UNREP — which  requires 
precision  seamanship  for  hours  at  a 
time.  And  the  following  day  we  witnessed 
the  Coral's  Marine  and  Navy  fighter 
squadrons — flying  the  F-4.  A-6.  and 
A-7 — conduct  full-scale  patrol  exercises, 
commencing  with  rapidly-sequenced 
takeoffs  and  culminating  in  carefully- 
coordinated  arrested  landings. 

Nor  is  this  professional  teamwork 
achieved  under  easy  conditions  At  the 
time  of  our  visit,  the  Coral  had  been  at 
sea  for  many  weeks,  with  port  call  at 
Subic  Bay  in  the  Philippines  still  a  full 
month  away.  To  the  strain  of  this  lone- 
liness for  the  men  on  board  was  added 
the  severe  heat  of  the  Gulf  of  Oman  in 
April.  Because  of  its  age.  the  Coral  Sea 
has  only  limited  air-conditioning  facili- 
ties, and  in  most  parts  of  the  ship  our 
seamen  labor  and  sleep  under  high  tem- 
peratures and  heavy  humidity. 

While  on  board  Coral  Sea.  all  mem- 
bers of  our  delegation — Senators  Baker. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Cochran,  and  I — spoke  at 
length  with  the  ship's  officers  and  men, 
not  only  during  classified  briefings  but 
also  in  a  number  of  casual  conversations. 

Facilitating  this  process  was  the  ship's 
closed-circuit  tele\-ision  system  which  al- 
lowed Senator  Baker  and  me.  as  the 
delegation's  cochairmen.  to  field  ques- 
tions from   an   audience  that  included 


cers  and  their  staffs  participated  in  our     cant    regional    power— ample    e\-idence     most  of  the  men  on  board    From  these 


briefings.  suggests  significant  decay   in  both   the 

Heretofore,    the    United    States    has  navy  and  air  force  In  recent  days,  as  its 

maintained  a  much  smaller  naval  force  confrontation  with  Iraq  has  intensified, 

in  the  region,  consisting  of  about  three  Iran  has  deployed  certain  vessels  by  way 

ships  based  in  Bahrain.  Last  spring  that  of   suggesting   an    ability    to   choke   off 

task  force  prew  slightly,  to  five.  But  in  Iraq's  narrow  outlet  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 


early  December,  as  a  result  of  the  hos- 
tage crisis  in  Iran,  the  United  States 
undertook  a  major  Indian  Ocean  de- 
ployment, the  need  for  which  was  soon 
undersc6red  by  tne  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

Initially  the  two  carrier  battle  groups 
dispatched  to  the  area  were  led  by  the 


But  in  a  larger  context  Iran's  naval  ca- 
pability is  extremely  limited  and.  as  for 
air  power,  most  of  the  Iranian  F-14's  are 
believed  to  be  out  of  commission  for  want 
of  effective  maintenance. 

OP  NERVATIONS    FROM     ABOARD    THE    "CORAL    SEA" 

Launched  in  1946.  the  Coral  Sea  bears 
the  name  of  the  battle  which  saved  Aus- 


formal    and    informal    exchanges,    two 
principal  conclusions  emerged 

The  first  is  that  the  officers  and  men 
of  Task  Force  70  possess  a  high  and  well- 
justified  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
demonstrate  military  supremacy  in  the 
region  under  existing  circumstances.  As 
currently  configured — having  only  six 
major  combatant  vessels — the  Soviet  In- 
dian Ocean  squadron  would  be  no  match 
for  Task  Force  70  in  the  event  of  hos- 
tihties.  Indeed,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  Soviet  squadron  appears  to  be  fo- 
cused primarily  on  a    'tattletale  "  mis- 
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sion — that  is.  monitoring  the  size  and  lo- 
catl(Hi  of  our  own  force — while  engaging 
in  only  limited  maneuvers  appropriate 


desire  to  maintain  a  relative  balance  in 
their  global   naval  deployments. 
Whatever    the    aims    of    the    Soviet 


Some  17  months  later,  we  find  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  en- 
gaged in  a  very  limited  study — one  much 
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sought  to  correct  this  information  short- 
fall in  section  205.  In  particular.  Con- 
gress needed  information  with  respect 


would  be  feasible  and  desirable  frcMn  a 
national  standpoint. 
There  is  not  much  resistance  to  the 


and  economy  of  service,  safety,  tech- 
nological progress  and  energy  confierva- 
tion — resulting  from   Ppripral   asss.\Rt.a.nnf 
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sion — that  is.  monitoring  the  size  and  lo- 
cation of  our  own  force — while  engaging 
in  only  limited  maneuvers  appropriate 
to  preparation  for  battle.  As  for  the  Iran- 
ian military,  there  appears  little  likeli- 
hood that  Iran  could  mount  a  serious 
defense  against  even  a  limited  assault 
launched  from  Task  Force  70 

The  second  conclusion  relates  to  the 
fiber  of  the  men  on  board  Coral  Sea. 
Much  has  been  made  of  the  question  of 
whether  young  Americans  will  serve  their 
country  in  the  post-Vietnam  era.  Coral 
Sea  speaks  the  answer  clearly  and  in 
the  afOrmative.  Many  of  the  men  on 
board  expressed  serious — and  I  think  ap- 
propriate— concern  about  the  level  of 
their  pay  and  benefits.  And  I  for  one  in- 
tend to  support  all  reasonable  measures 
to  improve  the  compensation  for  service- 
men serving  under  such  strenuous  con- 
ditiOTis.  But  through  and  beyond  their 
adversity  and  deprivation,  the  men  of 
Coral  Sea  seem  motivated  by  a  strong 
sense  that  theirs  is  a  special  and  impor- 
tant mission  on  the  frontline  of  Ameri- 
ca's defense.  Our  small  delegation  ex- 
pressed deep  appreciation  for  this  serv- 
ice. Ard  certainly  it  is  a  responsibility 
of  this  body  to  insure  that  such  service 
does  not  go  unnoticed  and  imrewarded 
by  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  While  recog- 
nizing the  misfortune  of  U.S.  athletes 
unable  to  compete  in  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics, all  Americans  need  remind  them- 
selves of  those  whose  sacrifice  is  less  spec- 
tacular but  surely  far  greater. 

THE    BBOADEB    CONTEXT    OF    TASK    FORCE    70 

While  to  some  extent  reassuring,  the 
current  superiority  of  Task  Force  70  over 
its  potential  adversaries  can  hardly  be 
cause  for  complacency.  American  de- 
ployments in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Pacific  have  been  weakened  to  achieve 
this  augmented  Indian  Ocean  presence. 
The  eflScacy  of  force  as  a  means  of  secu- 
ring the  release  of  American  hostages  in 
Iran  remains  highly  dubious. 

And  finally  and  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantly, the  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  Squad- 
ron operates  subject  to  rapid  augmen- 
tation— a  possibility  about  which  Task 
Force  70  commanders  remain  keenly 
aware.  By  overlapping  the  deployment 
of  the  present  and  a  relieving  force,  or 
simply  by  further  expanding  its  subma- 
rine strength,  the  Soviet  force  could 
quickly  and  markedly  affect  the  current 
balance  of  naval  and  air  power  in  the 
region. 

Several  hypotheses  may  be  adduced  for 
the  Soviets'  current  willingness  to  main- 
tain an  inferior — albeit  stronger  than 
ever — force  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  For 
one.  they  may  hope  to  lure  the  United 
States  into  a  retaliaton,-  strike  on  Iran, 
which  could  open  the  way  for  Soviet  in- 
tervention—by land  and  with  quickly- 
augmented  sea  support  to  help  neutralize 
American  naval  power 

Another  hypothesis  posits  a  Kremlin 
fear  that  any  stronger  Soviet  naval  de- 
ployment in  the  Indian  Ocean  would 
precipitate  an  accelerated  American 
buildup,  both  regional  and  global,  while 
galvanizing  the  European  Allies  into 
concerted  action  to  help  defend  their 
vital  supply  of  oU.  A  third,  less  alarmist 
hypothesis  supposes  a  reasonable  Soviet 


desire  to  maintain  a  relative  balance  in 
their  global  naval  deployments. 

Whatever  the  aims  of  the  Soviet 
Union — and  clearly  our  own  future  ac- 
tions will  help  to  shape  them — it  is  cer- 
tainly an  appropriate  reflection  of  U.S. 
priorities  that,  with  the  current  deploy- 
ment of  Task  Force  70.  the  Indian  Ocean 
has  become  the  one  region  of  the  world 
in  which  two  American  carrier  battle 
groups  are  now  operating  at  high 
strength. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  as  presently 
envisioned,  a  full-scale  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  consisting  of  100.000  troops 
and  300  tactical  aircraft  could  not  be 
completely  operational  for  several  years. 
For  now,  however.  Task  Force  70  sends 
three  important  signals.  To  the  Soviets 
it  sends  a  warning  of  American  deter- 
mination. To  our  European  allies — 
whose  heavy  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil  renders  them  dependent  on  the 
U.S.  ability  to  defend  it — it  signals  the 
advent  of  an  era  in  which  they  must 
shoulder  a  larger  degree  of  responsibility 
for  the  territorial  defense  of  Western 
Europe,  so  that  greater  American  power 
may  be  assigned  to  secure  oil  supplies 
which  the  entire  West  will  need  for  a 
substantial  period  to  come. 

And  to  our  current  and  potential  allies 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  itself — in- 
cluding countries  such  as  Oman,  with 
which  we  are  now  forging  a  new  mili- 
tary relationship — Task  Force  70  con- 
tributes to  demonstrating  our  resolve 
that  American  power  will  not  recede 
from  the  defense  of  vital  Western  in- 
terests or  from  those  who  ally  with  the 
West.  Much  remains  to  be  done.  But  to- 
day we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
men  of  Task  Force  70. • 


STUDY  ON  WATERWAY  USER 
CHARGES 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  comprehensive  study  pertaining 
to  waterway  user  charges  which  was  au- 
thorized by  section  205  of  Public  Law 
95-502  is  approaching  the  half-way 
point.  This  legislation  was  signed  into 
law  on  October  21.  1978.  and  the  study 
report  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  September  30.  1981. 

Unfortunately,  it  does  not  now  appear 
that  Congress  is  going  to  receive  the 
kind  of  detailed  information  on  user 
charge  impacts  and  implications  which 
it  directed  in  section  205.  In  agreeing  to 
the  imposition  of  a  waterway  fuel  tax  to 
break  the  deadlock  over  replacement  of 
Locks  and  Dam  26.  the  Congress  also 
concluded  that  it  did  not  have  enough 
factual  data  about  the  fairness,  the  eco- 
r.omic  consequences,  nor  the  feasibihty 
of  imposing  user  charges  on  American 
waterways  to  make  any  final  disposition 
of  this  issue. 

The  unresolved  questions  were  stated 
rather  clearly  in  section  205  of  the  In- 
land Waterways  Revenue  Act  of  1978 
'which  became  Public  Law  95-502)  and 
the  Congress  charged  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  with  the  responsibility  of  an- 
swering those  key  questions. 


Some  17  months  later,  we  find  that  the 
Department  of  Transportation  is  en- 
gaged in  a  very  limited  study — one  much 
different  from  what  I  had  expected 
when  I  voted  on  the  original  legisla- 
tion. DOT  has  let  contracts  for  study 
plans  which  will  meet  only  the  pre- 
conceived intentions  of  that  department 
to  prove  that  "cost  recovery"  user 
charges  will  not  damage  the  long-range 
economic  interests  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words.  DOT  has  elected  to  "pick 
and  choose"  those  elements  of  section 
205  which  it  will  or  will  not  study. 

There  are.  in  fact,  at  least  19  study 
elements  which  were  assigned  for  inves- 
tigation but  which  are  not  covered  by 
the  study  contracts.  How  these  other 
important  study  questions  are  to  be  an- 
swered is  unclear.  My  own  suspicion  is 
that  these  19  study  elements  will  be  given 
short  shift. 

It  should  be  noted  that  7  of  these 
study  tasks  fall  generally  within  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  other  12  tasks 
are  ones  in  which  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  some  interest.  At  a  hear- 
ing at  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion on  March  5,  1980,  it  was  announced 
that  one  of  the  study  elements  would  be 
completely  ignored.  This  is  section 
205ibM5i  requiring  a  study  of  the 
economic  effects  of  user  charges  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  deep-draft  channels  and 
coastal  ports  and  whether  user  charges 
should  be  levied  on  these  deep-draft 
waterways  and  harbors. 

Presumably,  the  other  18  study  ele- 
ments will  be  examined  in-house  by  vari- 
ous DOT  and  DOC  agencies.  However,  it 
would  be  surprising  to  me  if  the  Depart- 
ments do  anything  more  than  review 
background  materials,  peruse  other 
studies,  and  interpolate  previously  pub- 
lished data.  The  resulting  "answers"  to 
many  of  the  critical  questions  detailed  in 
section  205.  in  all  likelihood,  will  be 
highly  stereotyped  and  of  dubious  value 
to  the  Congress. 

No  doubt  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation will  plead  that  a  lack  of  time  and 
money  prevents  it  from  a  more  thorough 
examination  of  all  the  study  elements 
presented  in  .section  205.  It  should  be 
noted  that  there  have  been  many 
"studies"  of  waterway  user  changes  by 
governmental  agencies  during  the  last  25 
years,  but  the  section  205  study  is  the 
first  one  which  has  been  mandated  by  the 
Congress. 

All  of  the  previous  studies — including 
a  three-volume  series  entitled  "Modal 
Traffic  Impacts  of  Waterway  User 
Charges"  by  the  Transportation  Systems 
Center  for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation in  1977.  an  Ernst  and  Ernst  anal- 
ysis of  the  potential  economic  impacts 
of  waterway  user  charges  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  1976,  and  an  as- 
sessment of  various  user  charge  mecha- 
nisms by  Charles  River  Associates  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  1970— 
were  performed  with  departmental  re- 
search funds  and  without  the  necessity 
of  any  specific  congressional  appropria- 
tion. 

Because  the  previous  studies  had  left 
so  many  questions  unanswered.  Congress 
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sought  to  correct  this  information  short- 
fall in  section  205.  In  particular.  Con- 
gress needed  information  with  respect 
to  economic,  regional,  industrial,  agri- 
cultural, consumer,  and  other  effects  of 
waterway  user  charges  to  help  guide 
future  deliberations  on  national  policy 
as  to  waterway  user  charges. 

In  mid- April  1980,  this  study  effort  wiU 
pass  the  half-way  mark,  and  I  regret  to 
report  that  there  has  been  Uttle  progress 
to  date.  In  1979,  Congress  appropriated 
$1  million  for  the  section  205  study,  and 
the  Department  of  Transportation  last 
September  awarded  two  contracts  total- 
ing $897,788  to  Booz-Allen  &  Hamilton, 
Inc.,  and  Data  Resources,  Inc.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  remaining  $102,- 
212  has  been  allocated  to  DOT's  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center. 

How  many  of  the  study  elements  not 
covered  in  the  principal  contracts  will  be 
undertaken  at  Transportation  Systems 
Center  or  within  other  agencies  at  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  or  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  or  the  other 
departments  mentioned  in  section  205 
remains  to  be  seen. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  matters  which 
Congress  directed  to  be  studied  is  the  fol- 
lowing provision: 

Section  20S(b)  Considerations  relatin;  to 
the  taxing  mechanism — 

"(1)  The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  recover  some  or  all 
of  Federal  expenditures  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
land waterway  transportation  from  the  users 
of  the  facilities  for  which  such  expenditures 
are  made. 

This  is,  I  submit,  a  most  basic  ques- 
tion. What  attention  is  being  given  to 
that  fundamental  consideration  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation?  Let  us 
not  forget  that  the  administration's 
goal,  as  evidenced  by  previous  legislative 
proposals  and  in  subsequent  statements 
by  top  officials,  wps  a  system  of  water- 
way user  charges  which  would  pay  100 
percent  of  the  costs  of  operating  and 
maintaining  the  inland  navigation  sys- 
tem and  50  percent  of  the  navigation- 
related  capital  construction  costs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  seek  to  recover  some  or 
all  of  these  Federal  expenditures  is  a 
question  which,  I  believe,  deserves  the 
most  searching  inquiry  before  we  can 
begin  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
any  new  user  charge  proposals. 

Under  a  taxation  system  geared  to 
recover  full  Federal  navigation  costs,  the 
vital  public  policy  considerations  which 
originally  led  the  Congress  to  improve 
waterways  for  navigation  would,  of 
course,  be  almost  completely  ignored— 
regional  economic  advancement,  agri- 
cultural revitalization,  rural-urban  pop- 
ulation balance,  quahty  of  hfe  objec- 
tives, et  cetera.  The  commercialization  of 
the  American  waterways  system,  which  is 
inherent  in  a  cost-recovery  user  charge 
policy,  raises  many  serious  questions 
having  far-reaching  national  implica- 
tions. 

These  questions  should  be  addressed 
m  response  to  section  205(b)  a )  so  that 
Congress  will  have  full  information  on 
the  policy  opUons,  and  consequences  of 
each  option,  with  respect  to  the  future 
level  of  navigation  user  charges  which 
CXXVl 619— Part  7 


would  be  feasible  and  desirable  from  a 
national  standpoint. 

There  is  not  much  resistance  to  the 
notion  that  waterway  users  should  pay 
something  to  help  supplement  revenues 
available  for  public  navigation  facilities 
and  to  maintain  equity  in  Federal  assist- 
ance to  the  various  transportation 
modes.  For  these  reasons,  the  waterways 
industry  supported  the  navigation  fuel 
tax  levied  in  Public  Law  95-502.  That 
tax  starts  in  October  1980  at  4  cents  per 
gallon  and  increases,  in  three  stages,  to 
10  cents  per  gallon  in  October  1985. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fuel 
tax  is  not  "cost  recovery"  but  "cost 
sharing."  The  distinction  is  a  critical 
one.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  U.S.  Senate 
on  May  3.  1978.  specifically  rejected  an 
amendment  which  would  have  estab- 
lished the  cost-recovery  principle.  This 
amendment  would  have  required  recov- 
ery of  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  new 
inland  waterway  navigation  projects 
during  the  initial  10  years  of  each  proj- 
ects operations.  Admittedly,  this  would 
have  been  a  commitment  to  cost  recov- 
ery— but  it  was  voted  down. 

When  you  talk  about  cost  sharing,  you 
are  not  absolving  the  Congress  of  its 
primary  responsibility  to  supervise  and 
finance  water  resources  management 
programs.  A  cost-sharing  policy  does  not 
disturb  the  traditional  relationships  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  sectors  as 
does  a  cost-recovery  ix>licy. 

In  cost  recovery,  however,  the  Federal 
Government  becomes  more  like  a  vendor 
of  public  goods  to  private  users.  Under  a 
cost-recovery  regime,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment acts  much  like  a  private  bank- 
ing establishment.  If  a  good  proposal  is 
presented  and  shown  that  it  can  be  made 
to  pay  its  costs,  then  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  agree  to  build,  operate  and 
maintain  that  project  in  return  for  full 
cost  reimbursement.  That  is  the  true 
nature  of  a  system  of  cost-recovery 
financing  of  waterway  projects. 

In  cost  sharing,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Federal  Government  decides  that  a  proj- 
ect is  needed  to  serve  the  public  interest 
and  proceeds  to  build  it.  Subsequently, 
taxes  are  sometimes  levied  to  spread  a 
share  of  the  costs  to  the  primary'  bene- 
ficiaries who  can  afford  to  contribute. 

Cost  recovery,  however,  becomes  a 
method  for  penalizing  one  mode  of  trans- 
portation by  singling  it  out  to  operate 
without  the  benefit  of  pubhc  participa- 
tion. Moreover,  the  cost-recovery  con- 
cept completely  overlooks  the  important 
nontransportation  objectives  of  naviga- 
tion programs — such  as  regional  devel- 
opment, income  redistribution,  export 
expansion,  farm  income  enhancement, 
social  well  being,  et  cetera. 

It  was  considerations  such  as  these 
which  led  the  Congress  to  ask  that  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce study  the  "extent  to  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  seek  to  re- 
cover some  or  all"  of  the  Federal  naviga- 
tion expenditures. 

The  Congress  also  directed  the  Secre- 
taries to  look  at  the  question  of  modal 
subsidies,  section  205'e)(l)  requires  an 
assessment  and  evaluation  of  the  public 
benefits — in  terms  of  adequacy,  efiBciency 


and  economy  of  service,  safety,  tech- 
nological progress  and  energy  conserva- 
tion— resulting  from  Federal  assistance 
to  the  various  transportation  modes.  An 
analysis  of  past,  present  and  future  Fed- 
eral modal  assistance  is  also  mandated. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  provision 
necessitates  an  enumeration  of  Federal 
subsidy  and  subsidy-effect  programs  ear- 
marked not  only  for  rights-of-way  but 
also  for  the  transportation  industries 
themselves.  During  the  1977  and  1978 
hearings  and  debate  on  waterway  user 
charge  legislation,  we  heard"  so  much 
testimony  about  the  various  amounts 
and  forms  of  Federal  assistance  to  the 
different  modes  of  transportation  that 
I  regarded  section  205<e)(l)  as  a  key 
element  of  the  study  provision. 

If  the  Congress  is  ever  to  "balance  the 
books "  on  Federal  assistance  to  the 
transportation  modes,  it  is  essential  that 
we  have  adequate  and  accurate  informa- 
tion on  who  gets  what  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  and.  equally  importantly,  what 
the  American  public  gets  in  return  from 
these  Federal  expenditures. 

We  need  to  have  an  accounting  of  every 
dollar  which  finds  its  way  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  each  of  the  freight 
transporation  modes  and.  in  addition, 
each  potential  tax  dollar  which  does  not 
reach  the  Treasury  because  it  is  retained 
by  the  various  transportation  modes  in 
accordance  with  certain  laws,  regulations 
or  procedures. 

The  queition  of  modal  equity  in  Fed- 
eral funding  is  extremely  important,  and 
it  is  unresolved.  It  is  a  question  which  is 
repeatedly  raised.  It  figures,  in  fact,  in 
the  recent  report  of  the  Rural  Transpor- 
tation Advisor>-  Task  Force,  of  which  the 
Secretaries  of  Transportation  and  Agri- 
culture were  the  cochairmen.  Among  the 
"additional  views"  of  task  force  mem- 
bers. Mr.  Richard  A.  Wilson  of  St.  Louis, 
president  of  Agri-Trans  Corp.,  offered 
this  observation: 

The  rail  industry  continues  Its  claim  that 
inequitable  modal  subsidies  are  a  root  cause 
of  Its  financial  problems  Somehow  they've 
convinced  a  large  audience  that  govern- 
mental right-of-way  expenditures  for  high- 
ways and  waterways  are  subsidies,  while  the 
plethora  of  governmental  funds  being  sluiced 
to  the  rail  industry  is  ■aid."  In  fact,  all  the 
modes  are  subsidized,  and  equity  of  modal 
subsidies  cannot  be  rationalized  untU  there 
is  a  full  accounting  of  all  the  governmental 
funds  to  the  modes.  A  good  first  step  would 
be  to  acknowledge  the  $9  billion  subsidy 
which  the  rail  Industry  enjoys  through  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Fund. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  modal 
subsidy  question,  the  current  lack  of 
objective  data,  and  the  need  for  a  prob- 
ing examination  of  some  rather  complex 
financial,  tax.  and  other  records,  it  is  dis- 
heartening to  find  that  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  this  issue  does  not  appear  to 
be  included  among  the  priority  investi- 
gations of  the  section  205  study. 

Considerations  relating  to  Federal 
modal  assistance  is  one  of  the  study  ele- 
ments not  included  in  the  principal  sec- 
tion 205  study  contracts.  Rather,  the 
modal  subsidy  question  is  relegated  to  a 
DOT  inhouse  investigation.  Unfortu- 
nately, previous  DOT  attempts  to  com- 
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pute  various  Federal  aids  to  transporta-     being.  While  people  back  home  must  now  complete  until  the  cab  goes  out  of  existence 
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Service  to  small  communities:  Since  1976. 
the  number  of  trunk-carrier  departures  is 
up  4.0  percent,  and  the  number  of  available 
seat-miles  is  up  21.4  percent.  But  not  all 


rose  by  only  one-half  what  the  CAB  ItaeU 
had  concluded  was  Justlfled  and  waa  pre- 
pared to  allow.  Moreover,  with  a  more  ra- 
tional  rate   structure,    service    m\ishroomed 


if  he  is  a  gentle  opponent,  he  Is  a  power- 
ful and  persuasive  ally.  His  ability  to 
generate  a  network  of  activists  to  support 
legislation  to  organize  a  community  is 
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pute  various  Federal  aids  to  transporta- 
tion modes  have  been  rather  frail  and 
shallow,  especially  with  respect  to  rail 
aid. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  develop  detailed  fac- 
tual and  analytical  data  on  the  "past, 
present,  sind  expected  future  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  several  modes  of  freight 
transportation  ' — as  specifically  directed 
m  section  205(ei  (1). 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  study 
managers  at  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  will  make  every 
effort  to  examine  all  the  various  eco- 
nomic impacts,  regional  effects  and 
policy  considerations  of  waterway  user 
charges  as  mandated  in  section  205.  The 
study  managers  do  not  have  the  luxury 
of  picking  and  choosing  the  elements 
they  will  study  in  an  effort  to  document 
preconceived   user  charge  positions.* 


PRESSURE  TO  ACT  RESPONSIBLY 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  events 
which  have  been  forecasted  and  brewing 
on  the  back  burner  are  today  being  con- 
fronted first  hand  by  many  Americans 
suddenly  finding  themselves  "temporar- 
ily unemployed."  On  March  31.  1980  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  reported  on  cutbacks 
within  the  major  forest  products — com- 
panies in  the  Northwest.  These  cutbacks 
are  directly  attributed  to  the  "soaring  in- 
terest rates  and  a  worse-than-ever  ex- 
pected housing  slump  ■  and  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Northwest.  Additional  ef- 
fects are  reported  in  the  States  of  Louis- 
iana. Oklahoma.  Mississippi,  and  Ar- 
kansas. The  curtailments  of  operations 
in  the  sawmill  and  plywood  mills  are 
being  identified  as  temporary,  but  as  one 
forest  industry  spokesman  said.  "We're 
making  these  decisions  on  a  week-by- 
week  basis."  Still,  without  even  talking 
of  the  grim  future  prospects,  temporary- 
reductions  mean  the  layoff  of  workers  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time  which  repre- 
sent very  substantial,  immediate  effects 
to  communities  dependent  on  forest  in- 
dustries. 

In  the  State  of  Idaho,  the  forest  prod- 
ucts industry  is  the  State's  second  larg- 
est business  and.  thus,  the  impact  of 
curtailments  will  be  significant.  The 
State's  two  major  forest  product  com- 
panies, Boise  Cascade  Corp.  and  Potlatch 
Corp.  announced  on  Friday.  March  28. 
1980,  cutbacks  consistent  with  the  rest  of 
the  forest  industries  in  the  countrv  Boise 
Cascade  which  employs  a  total  of  about 
800  Idahoans.  is  reducing  operations  in 
its  three  mills  by  halting  lumber  pro- 
duction and  shifting  toward  chip  pro- 
duction. This  translates  to  almost  550 
employees  being  released,  temporarily 
Potlatch  Corp..  employing  over  2.700 
Idahoans  will  be  releasing  approximately 
500  people  by  curtailing  operations  in  its 
various  mills  in  Idaho.  In  a  State  where 
in  1977  the  forest  industry  accounted  for 
about  10  percent  of  the  State  s  total  per- 
sonal Income,  such  curtailments  in  op- 
erations will  mean  difficult  times  for 
many  people  and  the  communities  in 
wnlch  they  live. 

I  speak  todav  not  just  for  the  concern 
of  Idahoans,  but  also  for  the  future  well- 
being  of  this  Nation's  economic   well- 


being.  While  people  back  home  must  now 
depend  on  already  depleted  savings  ac- 
counts, the  U.S.  Congress  continues  to 
dodge  its  responsibility  to  eliminate  def- 
icit Federal  spending.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues are  ready  for  the  pressure,  which 
will  surely  fall  upon  us  to  act  responsibly. 

I  ask  that  the  article.  Forest  Concerns 
of  the  Northwest  Cutting  Output,  pub- 
lished in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

'the  article  follows: 
Forest  Concerns  of  the  Northwist 
CxTTTiNG  Output 

San  Francisco. — Soaring  interest  rates  and 
a  worse-than-expected  housing  slump  have 
lead  most  major  Pacific  Northwest  forest- 
product  companies  to  order  closings  in  saw- 
mill and  plywood  operations. 

Crown  Zellerbach  Corp.  San  Francisco, 
said  it  is  closing  lumber  and  plywood  opera- 
ions  at  Joyce.  La.,  indefinitely  beginning 
today.  The  company  said  382  employes  are 
involved.  Crown  Zellerbach  also  said  Its 
sawmill  at  Ranier.  Wash  .  closed  March  3 
for  maintenance  and  scheduled  to  open  to- 
morrow, will  remain  closed  for  two  more 
weeks. 

Boise  Cascade  Corp  .  Boise.  Idaho,  has 
closed  three  plywood  plants  in  Oregon  and 
one  in  Washington.  The  company  said  577 
workers  were  laid  off  at  the  four  plants  and 
that  85  others  have  been  affected  by  cut- 
backs at  another  Oregon  plywood  plant. 

Among  major  producers  In  the  North- 
we.st,  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  Portland.  Ore., 
was  the  only  one  without  specific  plans  for 
economy-related  close-downs.  Last  week, 
however.  Chairman  Robert  E  Flowerree  told 
employes  the  company  reduced  its  1980  cap- 
ital expenditure  plans  by  25';  to  a  range  of 
$450  million  to  $475  million. 

Closings  by  Willamette  Industries  Inc., 
include  one  sawmill  in  Oregon  and  two  ply- 
wood plants  in  Louisiana,  affecting  a  total  of 
about  445  employes  Potlatch  Corp  said  It 
will  lay  ofTabout  450  workers  at  one  sawmUl 
and  one  plywood  plant  in  Idaho,  beginning 
next  Monday 

A  spokesman  for  Pope  &  Talbot  Inc.  said 
most  of  that  company's  sawmills  are  run- 
ning on  four-day  schedules,  with  one  Ore- 
gon mill  expected  to  go  to  a  three-day 
week  this  week.  "We're  making  these  deci- 
sions on  a  week-by-week  basis."  the  spokes- 
man said  "There  aren't  any  total  closings 
yet,  but  the  prospects  aren't  good." 

Last  week,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  announced 
it  will  lay  off  a  total  of  about  3.000  workers 
at  two  plywood  plants  and  seven  sawmills 
in  Oklahoma.  Mississippi  and  Arkansas. • 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

9  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  attached  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal on  March  26,  1980.  It  outlines  the 
evidence  thus  far.  which  demonstrates 
that  airline  deregulation  has  been  posi- 
tive for  both  the  airline  industry  and  its 
users. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Is  Airline  Derectlation  Working'' 
(By  James  C  Miller  ni) 

The  success  or  failure  of  airline  deregula- 
tion has  become  an  issue  in  the  current  fight 
over  trucking  deregulation.  The  trucking  In- 
dustry points  to  airline  reform  as  proof  that 
deregulating  truckers  would  be  a  disaster 
Reformers  claim  just  the  opposite 

President  Carter  signed  the  Airline  Dereg- 
ulation Act  in  October  1978.  thus  bolster- 
ing and  affirming  reforms  that  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  had  begun  a  year  or 
two  earlier.  Although  the  process  won't  be 


complete  until  the  CAB  goes  out  of  existence 
In  1984.  enough  evidence  has  accumulated 
to  enable  a  preliminary  judgment  as  to 
whether  airline  deregulation  has  been  a  suc- 
cess or  a  failure. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  judge  the  Issue 
is  to  review  the  predictions  of  Its  major  sup- 
porters and  opponents,  and  then  compare 
these  claims  with  what  actually  happened 
The  evidence  so  far  indicates  that  airline 
deregulation  has  been  good  for  both  the  in- 
dustry and  its  users 

The  principal  proponents  of  airline  de- 
regulation were  the  Ford  and  Carter  admin- 
istrations, the  CAB  itself,  several  influential 
members  of  Congress  (most  notably  Sena- 
tors Cannon  and  Kennedy)  and  economists 
in  universities  and  public  policy  institutes 
They  argued  that  deregulation  would  mean 
lower  fares,  more  traffic,  and  reasonable  earn- 
ings. 

ARGUMENT  AGAINST  DEREGULATION 

The  principal  opponents  of  deregulation 
were  the  major  airlines  (at  least  initially i 
and  organized  labor.  They  argued  that  de- 
regulation would  mean  substantial  losses  of 
service  to  small  communities,  unemployment 
or  disruption  of  airline  labor,  increased  need 
for  subsidies,  higher  fares  (perhaps  after  a 
short  round  of  cut-throat  competition! 
plummeting  profitability,  greater  industry 
concentration,  a  breakdown  in  the  airline 
network  and  perhaps  compromises  in  air- 
craft safety. 

What's  the  evidence? 

Pares:  Between  1970  and  1976,  the  do- 
mestic trunk  carriers'  fare  per  mile  rose  by 
36  percent  as  against  a  47  percent  rise  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  In  1977.  the  aver- 
age fare  rose  by  5  8  percent,  compared  with 
a  CPI  rise  of  6.5  percent.  In  1978,  the 
average  fare  actually  fell  19  percent  in 
face  of  a  CPI  rise  of  7.7  percent.  During 
1979.  however,  due  largely  to  a  doubling  of 
fuel  prices,  the  average  fare  rose  again— by 
5.3  percent  as  opposed  to  a  CPI  increase  of 
11.3  percent.  But  adjusting  for  the  fuel 
price  increase  puts  the  nominal  1979  fare 
below  that  of  1978. 

Productivity  gains:  According  to  CAB  of- 
ficial Robert  Frank.  Infiation-adjusted  unit 
costs  have  fallen  a  whopping  32  percent  be- 
cause of  higher  load  factors.  Installation  of 
more  seats  on  aircraft  and  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  equipment  During  1977.  trunk  ear- 
ner load  factors  averaged  55  9  percent,  but 
rose  to  63.2  percent  in  1979.  Between  fiscal 
year  1S77  and  fiscal  year  1979,  the  airlines 
increased  seating  some  53  percent  on  the 
typical  aircraft  and  the  number  of  hours 
flown  by  over  12  percent.  These  efficiency 
gain.s  are  rivaled  only  by  the  25  percent  to 
30  percent  productivity  gains  brought  on 
by  the  introduction  of  jet  aircraft  during 
the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s. 

Traffic-  Over  the  period  1970  to  1976,  trunk- 
carrier  revenue  passenger  miles  Increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  5  4  percent  But  traffic  in- 
creased 7.5  percent  in   1977,   16  2  percent  In 

1978  and  10  1  percent  in  1979  Of  course,  the 
data  al-so  reflect  recovery  from  the  recession 
of  1974-75,  the  recent  slow-down  in  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  the  massive  United 
strike  and  DC-10  grounding  that  occurred 
during  1979. 

Profits-  Trunk  airline  profits  (defined  by 
the  CAB  as  net  income  plus  interest  en  long- 
term  debt!  averaged  $349  million  per  year 
between  1970  and  1976,  or  5  4  percent  re- 
turn on  investment  For  1977.  1978  and  1979, 
profits  were  S634  million.  $1,102  million  and 
$564  million  respectively,  or  returns  of  9  1 
percent.    12.8   percent   and   58  percent    The 

1979  figure,  of  course,  reflects  the  soaring 
price  of  fuel— a  situation  that  mates  the 
outlook  for  1980  even  more  pessimistic  De- 
spite this.  Aviation  Daily's  Index  of  airline 
stock  prices  now  stands  at  53  as  compared 
to  31  at  the  beginning  of  1975,  when  dereg- 
ulation received  Its  Initial  Impetus. 
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Service  to  small  communities:  Since  1976. 
the  number  of  trunk-carrier  departures  is 
up  4.0  percent,  and  the  number  of  available 
seat-miles  Is  up  21.4  percent.  But  not  all 
cities  have  benefited  equally.  Service  by  the 
major  airlines  has  Increased  more  at  the 
large,  hub  airports  and  less  at  the  smaller 
airports.  Service  among  hubs  has  also  In- 
creased more  than  between  hubs  and  non- 
hubs,  which  has  increased  more  than  serv- 
ice among  non-hubs.  In  many  Instances  the 
major  airlines  have  left  small  towns  to  the 
commuter  airlines,  continuing  a  pattern  in 
place  before  deregulation.  In  most  cases, 
however,  this  has  meant  more  frequent  serv- 
ice and  substantial  increases  in  traffic. 

Airline  labor:  Since  1976,  employment  in 
the  trunk  airline  industry  has  Increased  ap- 
proximately 14.1  percent.  To  date  none  of 
the  labor  protection  provisions  requiring 
federal  subsidy  Incorporated  In  the  deregula- 
tion act  have  been  exercised,  stmply  because 
the  adverse  Impact  on  airline  labor  has  been 
insignificant. 

Subsidy:  The  board's  program  of  subsidy 
to  l(x;al  service  carriers  has  continued  under 
deregulation  at  virtually  the  same  level  of 
funding — $72.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1975 
versus  $69.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1980.  How- 
ever, to  provide  assurance  to  small  communi- 
ties (Which  were  fearful  that  deregulation 
vould  mean  a  curtailment  of  servicel.  the 
deregulation  act  contained  an  additional 
program  guaranteeing  that  all  points  would 
continue  receiving  scheduled  service  for  a 
period  of  10  years.  This  essential  service 
program  will  cost  an  estimated  $7  million  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  and  the  amount  Is  expected 
to  rise  over  the  next  few  years.  But  even  In- 
cluding this  new  program,  the  Inflation-ad- 
justed subsidy  bill  Is  now  less  than  before 

Industry  concentration:  In  1976.  the  trunk 
carriers'  market  share  was  90.5  percent  and 
the  regional  carriers  accounted  for  another 
8.3  percent.  For  1979.  the  figures  were  89  9 
percent  and  9.9  percent  respectively.  Only 
one  merger  of  any  consequence  has  been  con- 
summated— Pan  Am  and  National — and  the 
CAB  conditioned  Its  approval  on  Pan  Ams 
not  absorbing  National's  only  major  com- 
petitive route,  Miami-London.  Moreover, 
several  new  carriers  have  appeared,  and  in- 
trastate carriers  now  compete  In  interstate 
maricets.  Midway  now  serves  out  of  Chicago. 
Southwest  serves  New  Orleans  from  Its  Texas 
base,  and  Pacific  Southwest  has  finally 
crossed  the  California  border,  serving  Reno. 
Las  Vegas.  Phoenix,  and  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  airline  network:  Little,  if  any,  dete- 
rioration In  the  network  of  service  has  been 
observed.  The  carriers  have  not  only  con- 
tinued to  cooperate  in  transferring  passen- 
gers, but  because  of  deregulation  they  have 
been  able  to  provide  direct  service  to  many 
additional  points  From  December  1976  to 
December  1979.  the  number  of  pages  In  the 
"Official  Airline  Guide"  Increased  by  25  per- 
cent, a  crude  indication  of  the  Increase  in 
system  size  and  complexity. 

Safety:  Travel  by  air  Is  Incredibly  safe 
compared  to  performance  of  yesteryear  and 
travel  by  the  family  automobile  "  Fatality 
rates  for  the  major  airlines  were  0.38  per 
billion  passenger  miles  in  1977.  0.07  in  1978, 
and  11.4  in  1979.  The  1979  Increase,  of  course, 
reflects  the  tragic  DC-10  crash  In  Chicago. 
But  almost  no  one  blames  deregulation, 
since  the  maintenance  program  held  respon- 
sible for  the  accident  was  in  use  well  before 
the  act  was  passed. 

SUBSTANTIAL   EFFICIENCY  GAINS 

Also  Of  relevance  to  the  question  of  air 
passenger  deregulation  Is  what  happened 
when  air  cargo  was  deregulated  In  1977.  As 
Lucile  Keyes  concludes  In  a  study  just  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
»lr  cargo  reform  has  also  led  to  substantial 
efficiency  gains.  Since  regulation  had  held 
Mr  cargo  rates  too  low,  they  were  bound  to 
rise.   But    because   of    efficiency   gains   they 


rose  by  only  one-half  what  the  CAB  itself 
had  concluded  was  Justified  and  was  pre- 
pared to  allow.  Moreover,  with  a  more  ra- 
tional rate  structure,  service  miishroomed 
and  the  rate  of  traffic  growth  more  than 
doubled. 

No  Institutional  change  of  the  magnitude 
of  alrUne  deregulation  Is  gomg  to  please 
everyone.  Some  have  gained  more  than 
others,  and  some,  at  least  for  a  time,  may 
actually  be  worse  off.  But  what  is  stnicing 
abcut  airline  deregulation  is  how  limited 
and  localized  the  adverse  effects  have  been. 
And  no  program  of  publicizing  horror  stones 
is  going  to  change  that  basic  fact 

The  evidence  thus  far  is  overwhelmingly 
on  the  side  of  the  proponents  of  deregula- 
tion. By  1984,  when  the  CAB  Is  scheduled 
for  extinction,  reasoned  judgment  may  be 
on  the  other  side.  But  that  would  happen 
only  If  In  the  meantime  the  Industry  experi- 
enced failures  of  disastrous  proportions. 


IRVING  BLUESTONE  TO  RETIRE 
FROM  UAW 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  Irving  Bluestone.  Irv  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  retire  from  his 
daily  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers  where  he  serves  as 
vice  president  and  director  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motor's  division.  But  Irv  has  no 
intention  of  retiring  from  the  affairs  of 
the  Nation. 

While  I  regret  his  decision  to  leave 
the  UAW,  I  am  delighted  by  his  decision 
to  remain  active  in  the  issues  which  he 
helped  activate.  Irv  helped  bring  a  nimi- 
ber  of  issues  to  national  attention — Lr- 
sues  like  the  quality  of  work,  civil  rights, 
low-and-middle  income  housing,  and 
education.  If  you  name  a  significant 
issue  of  national  concern  over  the  past 
few  decades,  I  suspect  you  could  con- 
■vincingly  demonstrate  that  Irv  Blue- 
stone  helped  shape  policy  directed  at 
dealing  with  the  problem. 

He  helped  shape  policy  not  just  by 
offering  ideas — amazingly  enough  there 
are  any  number  of  people  who  have  good 
ideas — but  by  offering  the  commitment 
and  the  energy  to  implement  those 
ideas — and  depressingly  enough,  there 
are  far  too  few  people  who  are  willing  to 
do  the  hard  work  that  is  needed  to  see 
ideas  emerge  from  the  proving  grounds 
of  politics  and  become  policy. 

As  someone  who  has  observed  Irv's 
career  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than 
either  one  of  us  would  probably  care  to 
admit,  there  is  one  word  that  always 
comes  to  mind  when  I  think  about  him. 
And  that  word  is  "gentle."  Irv  is  a  gentle 
man — a  person  who  would  tell  you  in  a 
calm  and  cooperative  tone  of  voice  that 
he  really  did  not  agree  with  you  and  he 
was  going  to  do  everything  he  reasonably 
could  to  see  you  and  your  position  de- 
feated. And  then  he  would  go  out,  go  to 
work,  and  beat  you.  But  he  would  do  it  in 
such  a  kind  and  honest  sort  of  way  that  it 
was  hard  to  be  angry  with  him  personal- 
ly about  it.  He  took  such  care  to  tele- 
graph his  opposition  that  one  could 
never  claim  that  he  sneaked  up  on  you 
He  has  been  a  fair  and  admirable  and 
gentle  man. 

While  it  is  almost  a  pleasure  to  have 
Mr.  Bluestone  oppose  you,  it  is  a  real  de- 
light to  have  him  support  you.  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  on 
the  same  side  of  most  issues  with  Irv  and 


if  he  is  a  gentle  opponent,  he  is  a  power- 
ful and  persuasive  ally.  His  ability  to 
generate  a  network  of  activists  to  support 
legislation  to  organize  a  community  is 
both  impressive  and  encouraging  to 
those  of  us  who  believe  that  only  if  we 
involve  citizens  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  do  we  full>'  realize  the  ideas  of 
our  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  has  prof- 
ited from  Irv  Bluestone's  involvement  in 
national  affairs  and  his  leadership  In  the 
UAW.  While  we  are  about  to  lose  his  con- 
tributions in  an  institutional  role,  I  know 
that  we  will  continue  to  benefit  from  his 
counsel  in  a  personal  way.  He  does  not 
need  encouragement,  but  I  do  want  to 
take  the  liberty  of  urging  him  to  stay 
active  and  stay  involved.  We  need  him 
too  much  to  allow  him  to  take  the  rest 
he  has  earned. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  a  recent  column 
in  the  Detroit  Free  Press  by  Frank  An- 
gelo  wonderfully  spells  out  some  of  the 
characteristics  that  have  made  Irv  such 
an  effective  and  successful  leader.  I  sub- 
mit the  article  for  the  Record. 

The  article  follows ; 

UAW's  Bluistone  Rxaot  to  Stkp  Dowk 

If  It  gets  down  to  It.  one  presumes,  Iitvlng 
Bluestone  could  fall  back  on  a  fairly  seden- 
tary skill  during  his  proachlng  retirement 
years  .  .  .  knitting. 

"I  learned  to  knit  in  the  early  "SOs  when 
mother  opened  a  wool  retail  store  (Blue- 
stone's  father  had  died  In  1929)  and  I  helped 
by  making  daisies  for  s-weaters,"  he  said  with 
a  chuckle 

It's  not  likely  to  happen,  of  courae,  be- 
cause Bluestone,  one  of  the  more  articulate, 
sensitive  people  in  the  labor  movement,  has 
plenty  to  keep  him  busy  after  he  steps  down 
as  a  DAW  board  member  and  head  of  the 
GM  Department  at  the  union's  convention 
in  early  June. 

"For  one  thing.  I've  been  popping  notes 
Into  files  for  more  than  i6  years  with  the 
Idea  that  someday  I'd  be  able  to  put  together 
a  book  of  labor-related  SLnecdotes,"  said  Blue- 
stone  "Beyond  that  there  are  transcripts  of 
negotiations  with  GM  since  1937  that  I'd 
like  to  review" 

In  addition.  Bluestone  is  active  in  several 
national  and  International  organizations 
that  are  concerned  from  many  angles  about 
the  quality  of  life  In  the  workplace.  So. 
fortunately,  the  Impact  of  his  Incisive, 
thoughtful  approach  to  labor  relations  will 
not  be  lost. 

Bluestone  is  a  Brooklyn-bred  "Deprewlon 
bov"  who  graduated  from  City  College  of 
New  Tork  (CCNT)  In  1937.  It  wm  there  he  got 
his  first  taste  of  picketing  before  heading  for 
Europe  for  a  year  to  study  In  Berne.  Switzer- 
land 

That  experience  was  made  more  memorable 
when  he  bicycled  Into  Austria  for  a  vacation 
and  wound  up  being  caught  in  the  takeover 
of  that  country  by  Adolf  Hitler's  Nazis. 

"It  was  a  jolting,  searing  experience."  he 
said.  As  he  was  finally  leaving  the  country, 
he  sent  a  telegram  to  his  mother  in  which  he 
.said.  "Everything  Okey  Doke.  Leaving  lor 
Switzerland  immediately." 

"The  censor  refused  to  clear  it  because  he 
though  okey  doke'  was  some  secret  message, 
but  I  was  adamant  and  it  finally  went  out 
that  way,"  said  Bluestone 

When  he  returned  to  the  States,  he  landed 
a  job  as  a  production  grinder  at  a  Harrison 
(NJ.)  GM  plant  where  the  local  union  wa? 
■pro-Reuther  to  the  core."  Bluestone  quickly 
moved  into  leadership  roles,  became  an  inter- 
national union  staff  man  in  the  Eastern 
Region  in  1945.  and  was  brought  to  Detroit 
by  Walter  Beuther  In  1947. 
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He   became   Reuther's   administrative    as- 
sistant   In    1970.    was    elected    to    the    UAW 


However,  ICR  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  over  $1.3  million  on  four 
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If  airline  deregulation  has  had  any  draw- 
backs, they  are  the  temporary  problems  that 


But  CouncU  of  Economic  Advisers  finds     and  assembly, 
"no  evidence  that  It  Is  unprofitable  to  serve      violabihty    Of 
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He  became  Reuther's  adminlstrailve  as- 
sistant In  1970.  was  elected  to  the  UAW 
board  and  became  bead  of  the  OM  Depart- 
ment after  Reutber's  deatb  In  a  plane  crash 
In  May  1972. 

"Walter  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to 
Black  Lake  on  that  trip."  he  said  "but  I 
begged  off  because  the  next  day  was  Mother's 
Day  and  I  wanted  to  be  home  with  Uie  family 
(Wife  Zelda  and  three  children  .  .  Barry, 
Maura  and  Karen ) ." 

As  Bluestone  prepares  to  step  down,  it 
can  be  said  that  he  leaves  a  legacy  of  clvllUy 
and  concern  that,  without  question,  has  had 
a  major  impact  on  labor  relations  In  tne 
auto  Industry. 

For  one  thing,  he  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  pushing  for  the  Quality  of  Work 
Life  program  now  in  place  Ln  60  of  the  148 
QM  units.  For  another,  he  has  helped  to 
establish  a  high  level  of  professionalism  In 
negotiations  and  otherwise. 

"Our  relationship  is  still  adversarial."  he 
said,  "but  It's  not  marked  by  the  outspoken 
language  that  dominated  our  earlv  talks  The 
climate  In  bargaining  Is  not  so  much  one  of 
Jockeying  as  it  is  of  straight-forward  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issues  which  have  become  In- 
creasingly technical.  The  talk  Is  rational,  but 
admittedly  pure  ratlonaUty  does  not  do  the 
whole  Job." 

Bluestone  feels  that  mutual  respect  has 
grown  at  the  bargaining  table.  Insuring  'hat 
"they  (the  companies i  understand  that  vhen 
we  say.  'Tou're  wrong.'  we're  dead  serious. 
On  the  other  hand.  It  is  also  true  thai  the 
labor-relations  cemetery  Is  filled  with  all 
kinds  of  undying  principles  " 

That  may  be;  but  because  he  .nlmself  has 
managed  to  establish  the  validity  of  more 
than  a  few  principles,  Bluestone  has  earned 
widespread  respect.  That  will  be  demon- 
strated again  Friday  at  6:30  p.m.  when  Blue- 
stone  will  be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  Cobo  Hall.  More  than  2.000  are  expected 
to  attend. • 


REPEAL  OF  INDUSTRIAL  COST  RE- 
COVERY PROVISIONS  OF  THE 
CLEAN  WATER  ACT 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  legisla- 
tion introduced  by  my  colleague.  Senator 
Chatxe.  to  repeal  the  industrial  cost  re- 
covery provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

Unless  Congress  repeals  these  provi- 
sions, municipalities  will  have  to  collect 
from  industrial  users  of  their  federally 
fimded  waste  water  treatment  works  a 
proportional  share  of  the  project  grant 
funds.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  legis- 
lation, Congress  has  twice  imposed  mor- 
atoriums on  implementation  of  the  in- 
dustrial cost  recovery  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  current  morato- 
rium Is  due  to  expire  June  30.  1980. 

I  have  received  communications  from 
both  municipalities  and  industrial  users 
of  federally  funded  waste  water  treat- 
ment works  urging  repeal  of  ICR.  The 
executive  committee  of  the  Mississippi 
Municipal  Association  has  adopted  a  res- 
olution urging  repeal,  which  I  shall  sub- 
mit for  the  Record. 

In  addition  to  the  administrative  and 
clerical  burden  implementation  ICR 
would  impose  on  municipalities,  it  also 
places  an  unwarranted  burden  on  indus- 
trial users.  Industrial  users,  like  all  users 
of  treatment  works,  are  now  required  to 
pay  user  charges  to  cover  operating  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  facilities 


However.  ICR  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional charge  of  over  $1.3  million  on  four 
poultry  processing  companies  in  one 
Mississippi  municipality  alone.  These 
companies  Ln  this  one  municipality  have 
already  spent  between  $150,000  and 
$200,000  each  for  pretreatment  facilities 
to  comply  with  EPA  regulations. 

In  another  municipality  in  Mississippi 
which  is  currently  applying  for  a  Federal 
grant  to  construct  its  treatment  works, 
an  egg  breaking  plant  will  be  forced  to 
shut  down  if  it  is  required  to  comply 
with  the  financial  burden  imposed  by 
ICR.  The  charges  would  amount  to  more 
than  the  profits  currently  realized  by  the 
company.  The  result  would  be  a  loss  of 
45  jobs  which  have  been  held  by  citizens 
of  the  community  for  over  15  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  industrial  cost  re- 
covery provisions  of  the  Clean  Water  Act 
if  allowed  to  take  effect  will  have  serious 
economic  impact  on  municipalities  and 
those  industries  which  use  publicly 
owned  waste  water  treatment  facilities. 
Jobs  will  be  at  stake  in  most  instances. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Environmental  Pollution  will  favor- 
ably consider  legi.slation  to  repeal  ICR. 
and  the  Senate  will  act  favorably  on  this 
issue  before  the  current  moratorium  ex- 
pires in  June. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolution  op  thx  Exxcvttvk  CoMMrmE  or 

THE   Mississippi  MumciPAL   Association 

Whereas.  Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
in  Senate  Bill  901  which  enables  municipali- 
ties to  receive  grants  to  construct  and  de- 
velop waste  water  treatment  facilities;  and 

Whereas,  said  grants  contain  a  requirement 
that  all  industrial  users  of  said  waste  water 
treatment  facilities  be  required  to  pay  back 
their  portion  of  the  federal  grant  over  30 
years  without  Interest;  and 

Whereas,  said  Industrial  cost  recovery  pro- 
gram requires  municipalities  to  maintain  a 
complex  and  highly  sophisticated  accounting 
system  to  determine  the  actual  portion  of 
the  waste  water  treatment  facility  utilized  by 
industrial  users  and  to  determine  the  Indus- 
trial payback  requirement;  and 

Whereas,  the  maintenance  of  said  account- 
ing system  is  a  burden  on  the  clerical  staff 
of  municipalities  In  the  State  of  Mississippi 
and  provides  little  benefit  to  the  citizens 
thereof;  and 

Whereas.  In  December.  1977.  Congress 
enacted  a  moratorium  on  industrial  costs 
recovery  payments,  which  moratorium  ex- 
pired In  December.  1979;  and 

Whereas.  In  November,  1979.  Congress  ex- 
tended said  moratorium  until  June.  1980; 
and 

Whereas.  Congress  Is  expected  to  take  de- 
cisive action  on  the  issue  of  industrial  costs 
recovery  in  the  near  future;   and 

Whereas,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Mississippi  Municipal  Association,  after  care- 
ful examination  and  thorough  discussion, 
has  determined  that  the  requirement  for  In- 
dustrial costs  recovery  payment  is  not  neces- 
siry  or  In  the  best  Interest  of  municipalities 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Mississippi  Municipal 
Association  that  It  supports  legislation  which 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  Indus- 
trial costs  recovery  from  any  grants  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  waste  water  treatment  facili- 
ties. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Mississippi  Congressional  Delegation. 

This  resolution  unanimously  passed,  this 
the  23d  day  of  January.  1980.0 


TRUCKING  DEREGULATION 


•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  editorials  in  favor  of 
trucking  deregulation.  One  appeared  in 
the  Louisville  Courier-JoumaJ  and  rep- 
resents the  views  of  a  large  community, 
the  other  in  the  Pasco,  Wash.,  Tri-Clty 
Herald,  a  much  smaller  community. 

The  editorials  follow: 
Ip  Airline  Success  Is  Ant  Guide.  Truck  De- 
regulation Will  Work 

Lobbyists  and  propagandists  for  the 
trucking  Industry  won't  win  any  awards  for 
candor  and  consistency.  But  when  It  comes 
to  imagination  and  tactical  aglUty.  they're 
championship  material 

For  months,  the  trucking  Industry,  most 
of  which  opposes  an  end  to  antl-competl- 
tlve  federal  regulations,  pooh-poohed  the 
obvious  benefits  of  airline  deregulation. 
Trucking  and  commerlcal  aviation,  said 
trucking  Industry  spokesmen,  are  too  dif- 
ferent to  be  compared.  What  worked  for 
the  passenger-carrying  airlines  just  won't 
work  for  freight-carrying  truckers. 

Lately,  however,  opponents  of  deregulated 
trucking  have  shifted  their  strategy.  They 
claim— in  a  full-page  ad  In  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  for  example — that  airline  deregula- 
tion has  failed  and  that  trucking  deregula- 
tion would  too.  "Deregulation  has  shot 
down  more  planes  than  the  Red  Baron," 
screams  the  ad's  headline. 

It's  a  desperate  and  misleading  attack.  In 
the  17  months  since  airline  deregulation, 
according  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
only  one  community  in  the  nation  has  lost 
all  air  service  by  a  carrier  previously  regu- 
lated by  the  CAB.  And  that  community. 
Winona.  Minnesota,  made  no  objection  be- 
cause it  preferred  air  service  available  at  a 
neighboring  town. 

Winona  appeared  In  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  ad  in  a  list  of  25  cities  that  alleg- 
edly had  lost  all  air  service.  In  fact,  afl 
CAB  Chairman  Marvin  Cohen  observed. 
all  of  the  other  24  communities  continued 
to  have  scheduled  airline  service.  In  one, 
Danville.  Virginia,  the  number  of  flights 
per  week  has  tripled,  from  28  to  87. 

lottisvills  to  lose  flights 

This  doesn't  mean  that  some  communities 
haven't  lost  some  measure  of  service  since 
deregulation.  Louisville,  for  instance,  is  due 
to  lose  half  its  Eastern  Airline  flights  In 
June  But  experience  nationwide  so  far  shows 
that  more  communities  have  gained  than 
lost  air  service  Moreover,  commuter  airline 
business  is  booming  as  these  smaller  carriers 
step  In  to  serve  routes  abandoned  by  big 
trunk  lines. 

The  clear  lesson  of  airline  deregulation,  in 
fact,  is  that  the  competition  resoilting  from 
less  government  meddling  has  been  a  bless- 
ing both  to  consumers  and  the  airlines. 
Economist  James  C.  Miller  III.  writing  In 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  notes,  for  Instance, 
that  the  average  airline  fare  fell  in  1978 
and.  discounting  a  sharp  Jump  In  fuel  costs, 
fell  again  last  year. 

Also,  at  a  time  when  economists  and  poli- 
ticians worry  about  lagging  productivity  In 
most  American  industries,  the  airlines  have 
shown  an  amazing  32  percent  gain  in  pro- 
ductivity since  deregulation.  Mostly  this  is 
because  of  higher  passenger  load  factors.  The 
typical  plane  flew  63  percent  full  last  year, 
compared  with  a  56  percent  lo€Ul  factor  In 
1977.  Many  of  these  passengers  were  at- 
tracted, of  course,  by  discount  fares — virtu- 
ally unheard  of  before  the  deregulation  push 

Nor  has  deregulation  led,  as  some  feared, 
to  greater  economic  concentration  in  the 
airline  Industry.  The  market  share  of  re- 
gional carriers.  In  fact,  has  grown  at  the 
expense  of  big  trunk  carriers.  Most  signs 
suggest  that  this  trend  wUl  continue. 
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If  airline  deregulation  has  had  any  draw- 
backs, they  are  the  temporary  problems  that 
come  with  success:  overcrowded  airports  and 
reservation  counters,  ticketing  delays,  and 
occasional  frayed  nerves  and  testlness  on 
the  part  of  airline  employees.  All  in  all.  a 
small  price  for  a  more  competitive  and  efiB- 
clent  air  carriers  system. 

Would  trucking  deregulation  (or.  more 
properly,  "regulatory  reform")  bring  com- 
parable benefits?  Many  economists,  the 
Carter  administration  and  a  growing  num- 
ber of  la'wmakers  think  so.  H>ven  within  the 
trucking  Industry,  many  small  oi)er»tor8 
think  they  and  their  customers  would  be 
better  off  without  collective  rate-setting  and 
the  heavy  band  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

That's  what  has  the  opponents  of  deregu- 
lation— mostly  big  trucking  firms — running 
scared.  But  they  need  only  Jook  at  the  air- 
lines to  discover  that  competition  and  prof- 
Its  aren't  Incompatible. 

Time  to  Deregulate  Trucks 

For  nearly  20  years  regulated  truckers  and 
the  Teamsters  union  have  been  one  of  the 
most  potent  lobbies  in  Washington,  D.C. 

They  are  presently  mustering  all  their 
political  power  In  an  effort  to  stave  off  de- 
regulation legislation  (HR  6418,  S  2246) 
that  supporters  say  could  save  shippers  and 
consumers  an  estimated  $5  billion  a  year. 

The  main  support  for  the  legislation  is  a 
coalition  of  business,  farm  and  citizens' 
groups.  Including  Common  Cause.  Leaders 
of  the  coalition  say  two  moves  are  essential 
to  bring  competition  to  the  trucking  indus- 
try: abolishing  legalized  prlce-flxlng  by 
regulated  truckers:  and  allowing  more  com- 
panies to  compete  for  routes  and  freight  of 
all  kinds. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy,  D-Mass.,  who 
started  the  present  drive  In  Congress  to  de- 
reguiate  trucking,  has  said:  "There  are  few 
Industries  that  are  as  highly  regulated  as 
the  trucking  business — and  few  that  like  It 
better." 

For  regulated  truckers.  Transportation 
Secretary  Neil  Goldschmldt  has  said,  "eco- 
nomic regulation  means  assured  profits  and 
minimal  competition,  and  very  little  enforce- 
ment of  their  service  obligations.  It's  the 
best  of  both  worlds." 

It  Is  a  truism  that  regulated  Industries 
eventually  control  their  regulators.  A  1974 
Wall  Street  Journal  study  of  federal  regu- 
latory agencies  concluded:  "The  agencies 
with  the  worst  reputations  as  captives  of 
Industry  are  two  transportation  regulators: 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission." 

The  ICC  regulates  the  truckers. 

Congress  two  years  ago  pried  the  CAB's 
hand  off  airline  routes  and  fares.  Almost  all 
the  major  airlines  and  their  principal  unions 
fought  the  Idea. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  deregulation  law, 
airline  fares  dropped,  passenger  loads  In- 
creased and  company  profits  soared  upward. 

Sharp  rises  In  fuel  costs  have  made  the 
airlines'  present  position  less  rosy.  But 
Prank  Borman.  president  of  Eastern  Air- 
lines, has  admitted  that  he  was  "totally 
wrong"  In  fighting  air  deregulation.  Now 
he  recommends  applying  the  same  process 
to  trucking. 

Trucking  was  given  Its  Immunity  to  anti- 
trust laws  in  the  Reed-Bulwlnkle  Act  of 
1948.  which  Congress  passed  over  President 
Truman's  veto  Every  President  since  Elsen- 
hower has  cr.Iled  for  deregulating  truck- 
ing, but  each  time  the  combined  opposition 
of  the  truckers  and  Teamsters  has  stymied 
action   in   Congress. 

Truckers  say  that  deregulation  would 
bring  "chaos"  to  an  efficiently  operating  in- 
dustry. They  also  say  that  small  commu- 
nities will  be  by-passed  If  truckers  are  free 
to  choose  what  routes  they  will  serve. 


But  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  finds 
"no  evidence  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  serve 
small  communities  and  substantial  evidence 
that  It  Is."  Qoldsclimldt  contends  that  open- 
ing up  the  system  to  more  competition  will 
increase  the  trucking  service  to  small-town 
American. 

If  Congress  is  sincere  about  fighting  in- 
flation, It  will  pass  legislation  to  dereg-ulate 
Americans. 


BYELORUSSIAN   INDEPENDENCE 
DAY 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  March 
25  marked  the  62d  anniversary  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Byelorussian  Demo- 
cratic Republic.  On  that  day  in  1918,  at 
the  capital  of  Minsk,  the  Byelorussian 
people  declared  themselves  free  of  Rus- 
sian Tsarist  domination. 

The  Byelorussians  established  their 
own  constituent  assembly.  For  a  tragi- 
cally short  time  they  knew  the  freedom 
of  steering  their  own  course  in  domestic 
and  international  afifairs.  Despite  the 
great  hardships  created  by  the  First 
World  War,  the  Byelorussian  Govern- 
ment made  significant  advances  in  the 
fields  of  education,  culture,  and  social 
welfare.  These  advances  are  in  evidence 
today  in  the  rich  Byelorussian  folklore 
as  reflected  in  the  literary  works  of 
Janka  Kupala  and  Jakub  Kolas,  and  fur- 
ther in  institutions  such  as  the  Byelo- 
russian Academy  of  Sciences  and  in  the 
establishment  of  some  7,000  Ubraries. 

However.  Byelorussia's  statehood  was 
brief.  To  a  great  extent  the  national  ex- 
istence of  the  Byelorussian  state  de- 
pended upon  the  fortunes  of  the  occupy- 
ing military  forces  of  the  central  powers. 
With  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
Armed  Forces  after  the  armistice  of 
November  1918  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
advance  of  the  Red  Army  into  Byelo- 
russia on  the  other,  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple found  themselves  with  insufficient 
military  forces  to  oppose  the  overpower- 
ing Bolsheviks.  On  December  10  the 
Bolshevik  Army  seized  Minsk.  Finally, 
the  1921  Treaty  of  Riga,  wtiich  ended  the 
war  between  Poland  and  Bolshevik  Rus- 
sia, divided  Byelorussia:  Poland  received 
one-third,  and  the  remainder  fell  under 
Soviet  control. 

Today,  Byelorussia  remains  in  Rus- 
sian captivity.  Despite  the  fact  that  So- 
viet Byelorussia  is  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  and  is  considered  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  be  a  "sovereign 
republic,"  with  its  "own  constitution, 
parliament,  legislative  code,  national 
emblem,  flag  and  anthem,"  the  Byelo- 
russians are  not  free  to  decide  for  them- 
selves and  are  discriminated  against  by 
the  Russians. 

March  25  has  been  commemorated 
annually  by  Byelorussians  throughout 
the  free  world  to  show  support  and  soli- 
darity in  the  just  aspirations  of  the 
Byelorussian  people  in  their  Soviet  con- 
trolled homeland  and  to  inform  the 
world  of  their  desires  to  be  free  of  Rus- 
sian domination. 

The  Byelorussians,  within  and  with- 
out the  Soviet  Union,  have  continued  to 
hope  for  and  do  what  they  can  to  re- 
store to  their  people  the  basic  human 
rights  outlined  in  their  1918  Constitu- 
tion:   guarantee  of  freedom  of  speech 


and  sissembly,  liberty  of  conscience,  in- 
violability of  person  and  home,  and 
equality  of  all  citizens. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  this  objective, 
the  Byelorussian -American  community 
in  the  United  States  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution urging  the  Voice  of  America  to 
include  in  their  broadcasts  programs  in 
the  Byelorussian  language.  They  feel 
that  Voice  of  America  broadcasts  have 
discriminated  against  Byelorussians.  In- 
clusion of  the  Byelorussian  language  in 
VOA  broadcasts  would  clearly  foster 
closer  relations  with  the  Byelorussian - 
American  community  and  I  think  this 
initiative  merits  consideration. 

The  resolve  of  the  Byelorussian  peo- 
ple clearly  deserves  our  praise.  Soviet 
suppression  has  not  dampened  their 
spirit  and  determination  to  strive  to 
maintain  their  cultural  Identity  while 
struggling  to  gain  their  right  to  an  inde- 
pendent Byelorussia.  Their  countrymen 
in  the  United  States  deserve  equal 
praise  .• 

ILLEGAL   ALIENS   SHOULD   NOT  BE 
INCLUDED  IN  POPULATION  COUNT 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr  President,  by  its 
deliberate  efforts  to  include  illegal  aliens 
in  its  count  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  the  Census  Bureau — with 
the  full  and  enthusiastic  backing  of  the 
Carter  administration — has  set  out  to 
rob  the  people  of  Missouri  of  1  of  their 
10  Representatives  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  I  protest  this  policy. 

Excluding  illegal  aliens,  current  pop- 
ulation projections  indicate  that  Mis- 
souri should  neither  gain  nor  lose  a 
congressional  seat  following  reapportion- 
ment pursuant  to  the  1980  census  How- 
ever, when  illegal  aliens  are  included  in 
the  count,  the  result  is  significantly  dif- 
ferent. Although  estimates  of  illegal 
aliens  residing  in  the  United  States  nm 
as  high  as  12  milhon.  the  Library  of 
Congress  predicts  a  count  as  low  as  4.5 
million  could  cost  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri— which  harbors  few  illegal  aliens — 
1  congressional  Representative — all  to 
the  advantage  of  some  other  State  with 
a  high  illegal  alien  population. 

And  that  is  not  all.  To  the  extent 
population  figures  for  other  States  are 
bloated  by  the  addition  of  illegal  aliens, 
the  people  of  Missouri  can  expect  to  lose 
Federal  funds,  which  are  frequently  dis- 
tributed proportionately  on  the  basis  of 
population. 

The  Census  Bureau  and  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration maintain  that  the  Consti- 
tution mandates  that  illegal  aliens  be 
counted  for  purposes  of  reappc«lion- 
ment  because  it  directs  that  Representa- 
tives "shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers,  counting  the  whole  num- 
ber of  persons  in  each  State  *  *  *" 
Thus,  they  argue,  the  census  coimt  must 
include  everyone  residing  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  they  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  advertise  extensively  on  radio  and 
television  to  encourage  illegal  aliens  to 
return  their  census  forms,  promising 
healthy  Federal  grants  for  their  cities 
and  neighborhoods. 

This  argument  strikes  me  as  hogwash. 
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At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  writ-     decided  to  join  Senator  Huddleston  in 

ten,   the  concept  of  an  "illegal  alien"     support  of  S.  2366.» 

did  not  exist.  Not  until   1875  did  the  ^_-_^^___ 


on  arms  sales.  nonproUferatlon  of  nuclear 
materials,  checks  on  CIA  covert  activity,  an 
all-volunteer  military  service,  and  reduction 
of  defense  spending. 
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teglc  interests — when  we  remain  true  to  otir 

selves  and  our  vision  of  humanity  by 
encouraging  democratic  change  and  social 
and  economic  Justice.  The  recognition  of  this 


natural  gas.  Households  which  consume 
fuels  other  than  natural  gas,  and  which 
thus  enjoy  none  of  the  modest  benefits 


POLICIES  OP  THE  BEGIN 
GOVERNMENT 


•  Mr.     STEVENSON.     Mr.    President, 
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At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten, the  concept  of  an  "illegal  ahen" 
did  not  exist.  Not  until  1875  did  the 
United  States  pass  a  statute  prohibiting 
certain  persons  from  inunigrating  to  the 
United  States.  Notwithstanding  the  ar- 
guments advanced  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, I  simply  do  not  beheve  that 
the  Constitution  mandates  the  repre- 
sentation in  Congress  of  persons  who 
reside  in  this  country  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  somewhat  inconsistent 
in  its  policy.  Despite  its  claims  that  the 
Constitution  mandates  a  count  of  il- 
legal aliens,  simply  because  they  reside 
in  this  country,  it  has  nonetheless  per- 
petuated the  longstanding  practice  of 
not  coimtrng  foreign  diplomatic  person- 
nel, foreign  tourists  and  foreign  stu- 
dents. It  is  also  worth  noting,  in  a  rever- 
sal of  past  policy  and  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  that  the  Cen- 
sus Bureau  is  excluding  from  its  tabula- 
tions— for  purposes  of  reapportionment 
and  only  for  purposes  of  reapportion- 
ment— American  military  and  diplomatic 
personnel  temporarily  residing  in  foreign 
countries.  The  ironic  result  of  this  pol- 
icy is  that  the  50  American  hostages  in 
Iran  will  not  be  counted  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  for  purposes  of 
representation  in  Congress,  but  Iranians 
in  this  country  illegally  will  be  counted. 

I  think  this  is  wrong.  Therefore,  today 
I  am  joining  Senator  Huddleston.  Sen- 
ator Heinz.  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and 
others  in  cosponsoring  S.  2366.  which  di- 
rects the  Census  Bureau  to  exclude  il- 
legal aliens  in  its  tabulation  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  of  the  practical  problems 
which  would  attend  such  an  effort.  And 
if  the  legislation  as  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor HtTDDLESTON  is  inadequate  to  meet 
these  practical  considerations,  it  should 
be  amended.  Adjustments  in  census  fig- 
ures are  not  without  precedent,  and  are 
certainly  warranted  here.  If  a  rehable 
methodology  can  be  found  to  exclude 
illegal  aliens  from  the  count  of  the  U.S. 
population,  that  effort  should  be  made. 
At  the  very  least  the  Carter  administra- 
tion should  cease  its  effort."!  to  encour- 
age illegal  aliens  to  be  counted.  Further, 
they  should  follow  the  practice  of  past 
administrations  and  include  American 
military  and  diplomatic  personnel  in 
the  count.  It  is  patently  offensive  that 
people  who  we  ask  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  this  country  should  be  considered 
nonpersons  for  purposes  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the 
forces — poverty,  unemployment,  political 
oppression — that  have  led  many  people 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  United  States  in  vio- 
lation of  immigration  laws.  Although  I 
believe  our  immigration  laws  should  be 
strictly  enforced— as  any  law— I  also  be- 
lieve that  these  people  are  entitled  to 
fair  and  humane  treatment  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  I  simply 
believe  they  are  not  entitled  to  repre- 
sentation in  the  U.S.  Congress.  For  these 
reasons,  and  in  protest  of  the  policies 
currently  being  pursued  by  the  Census 
Bureau  and  the  administration,  I  have 


decided  to  join  Senator  Huddleston  in 
support  of  S.  2366.» 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 


•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league in  the  House.  Congressman  Don 
BoNKER,  has  recently  written  an  excellent 
article  reminding  us  of  some  critical 
issues  sorely  missing  from  the  debate 
over  this  administration's  foreign  policy. 
Congressman  Honker  points  out  that 
the  promotion  of  human  rights  and  our 
active  encouragement  of  democracy 
abroad  has  been  absent  in  the  national 
agenda  of  how  best  to  insure  that  stra- 
tegically important  regimes  remain 
genuinely  stable  and  allied  to  the  United 
States.  For.  as  my  colleague  observes — 
Events  In  Iran,  Ethiopia.  Philippines, 
Zaire.  Pakistan,  Nicaragua.  Cambodia,  Chile. 
Argentina  and  Guatemala  have  shown  that 
human  rights  concerns  are  directly  related  to 
our  genuine.  long-term  security  interests — 
something  that  cannot  be  purchased  with 
guns,  airplanes,  and  the  training  of  tor- 
turers. It  has  never  been  the  lack  of  weapons, 
but  internal  discord  and  insensltlvlty  to  hu- 
man needs  that  threaten  such  repressive  gov- 
ernments smd  often  our  own  security  inter- 
ests. 

When  the  United  States  bolsters  the 
military  arm  of  corrupt  and  repressive 
regimes,  we  only  engender  the  wrath  of 
the  people  living  under  the  daily  horrors 
of  that  regimes  brutality.  If  our  foreign 
policy  was  as  committed  to  easing  the 
repressive  internal  conditions  overseas 
as  it  is  committed  to  maintaining  the 
external  status  quo.  perhaps  we  would 
not  have  to  worry  that  everytime  a  new 
government  assumes  power  it  will  turn 
against  us. 

Nineteen  years  ago.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  provided  the  spark  that  ignited 
the  call  for  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  In  his  inaugural  address,  the  late 
President  said : 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
.'Vmericans,  born  in  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage,  and 
unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  those  human  rights  to  which  this 
nation  has  always  been  committed,  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

Congressman  Bonker  had  reminded 
us  that  this  commitment  to  human 
rights  is  not  only  enshrined  in  our  na- 
tional heritage,  but  equally  important, 
t'.ed  to  the  very  success  of  our  foreign 
policy.  I  ask  that  the  Congressman's 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

QUNS    ALONE    WILL    NOT    BUY    SECURITY 

(By  Don  Bonker) 

Several  weeks  ago  we  watched  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  as  a  determined  Jimmy 
Carter  stood  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  deliver  his  State  of  the 
Union  message.  His  stinging  criticism  of  Rus- 
sia's invasion  of  Afghanistan  touched  a  latent 
Jingoistic  chord  from  coast  to  coast.  The  de- 
mand for  American  action  could  be  heard 
throughout  the  halls  of  Congress. 

We  also  witnessed  a  President  who  seemed 
to  abandon  the  principles  he  earlier  sought 
to  Include  in  his  administration's  foreign 
policy:  promotion  of  human  rights,  restraint 


on  arms  sales,  nonprollferatlon  of  nuclear 
materials,  checks  on  CIA  covert  activity,  an 
all-volunteer  military  service,  and  reduction 
of  defense  spending. 

In  the  aftermath  of  Vietnam  and  Water- 
gate, these  were  the  very  objectives  that 
Jimmy  Carter  promised  as  a  candidate;  and, 
as  a  President,  he  and  the  Congress  have 
worked  hard  to  Implement  these  goals  during 
the  first  four  years.  Now  the  President,  wUh 
the  apparent  blessing  of  the  Congress,  was 
promoting  something  different  and  disquiet- 
ing. 

What  does  all  this  mean?  Are  we  abandon- 
ing our  humanitarian  goals?  Is  this  the  death 
knell  of  "detente?"  Are  we  possibly  reverting 
back  to  the  "defensive  pactomanla"  of  the 
1950s — the  Dulles-Nixon-Kissinger  policies 
of  embracing  unsavory  dictators  only  because 
they  spout  anticommunlst  slogans  to  win  our 
affections? 

Pew  doubt  the  need  to  strengthen  existing 
US  resolve  and  commitments  in  a  volatile 
world,  but  this  requires  more  than  sheer 
military  force  or  strategic  preparedness.  US 
strength  is  measured  by  our  self-confidence, 
our  maturity  as  a  people,  and  the  Insights 
and  actions  of  our  leaders.  Carter  himself  has 
nurtured  this  theme  in  US  policy  formula- 
tion. 

European  parliamentarians  with  whom  I 
recently  had  discussions  about  human  rights 
expressed  the  view  that  American  restraint 
in  the  Iranian  crisis  is  a  much  admired  sign, 
of  our  strength  as  a  people  They  pointed  out 
that  for  too  long  we  have  been  wedded  to 
policies  that  committed  us  to  adopting  the 
odious  tactics,  principles,  and  policies  of  our 
adversaries  Too  often  we  abandoned  our  own 
values  by  pursuing  expedient  and  symbolic 
actions. 

Even  though  the  national  dialogue  today 
is  dominated  by  military  approaches — es- 
tablishing military  facilities  m  the  Persian 
Gulf,  enlarging  our  rapid  deployment  force, 
establishing  a  naval  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  sale  of  previously  banned  military 
equipment  to  China,  and  cultivation  of  secu- 
rity ties  with  other  countries  all  along  Rus- 
sia's southern  border — all  of  this  has  its  price. 
It  comes  at  the  expense  of  other  values  that 
are  equally  Important  in  our  relations  with 
the  world  community 

It  would  be  tragic  If  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  firm  promotion  of  human 
rights  and  restraints  on  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms  sales  are  politically  anath- 
ema But  clearly  events  in  Iran.  Ethiopia, 
Philippines,  Zaire,  Pakistan.  Nicaragua  Cam- 
bodia, Chile,  Argentina,  and  Guatemala  have 
shown  that  human  rights  concerns  are  di- 
rectly related  to  our  genuine,  long-term  se- 
curity interest — something  that  cannot  be 
purchased  with  guns,  airplanes,  and  the 
training  of  torturers  It  has  never  been  the 
lack  of  weapons  but  Internal  discord  and 
insensltlvlty  to  human  needs  that  threaten 
such  repressive  governments  and  often  our 
own  security  Interests. 

People  tend  to  forget  that  the  United 
States'  uncritical  support  of  regimes  like 
the  ex-Shah's,  whose  main  accomplishment 
IS  the  exploitation  of  their  subjects,  has  ir- 
reparably tarnished  our  image  abroad.  As 
inheritors  of  a  tradition  that  fosters  liberal- 
ism, human  dignity,  and  individual  rights, 
we  must  not  blindly  return  to  the  bank- 
rupt policies  that  identify  us  with  such 
regimes. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Organizations,  which  oversees  human  rights 
policies,  recently  held  several  hearings  on  hu- 
man rights  conditions  in  Asia.  All  the  private 
witnesses  testified  that  wherever  and  when- 
ever the  US  supported  improvement  in  hu- 
man rights  activities  the  situation  changed 
for  the  better  as  local  governments  eased  up 
on  harsh  policies  to  accommodate  our 
concern*. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  promote  our  long- 
term  interests — including  secjrlty  and  stra- 
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teglc  Interesta — when  we  remain  true  to  our 
selves  and  our  vision  of  humanity  by 
encouraging  democratic  change  and  social 
and  economic  justice.  The  recognition  of  tbls 
reality.  I  lielieve,  will  make  the  eighties  the 
decade  of  human  rights.  And.  In  the  long 
run,  It  will  advance  our  own  best  interests. 

As  President  Carter  reminded  us  In  his 
State  of  the  Union  address:  "In  repressive 
regimes,  popular  frustrations  have  no  out- 
let except  violence.  But  when  people  and 
their  governments  can  approach  their  prob- 
lems together — through  open  democratic 
methods — the  basis  for  stability  and  peace 
is  far  more  solid  and  enduring.  That  is  why 
our  support  for  human  rights  In  other  coun- 
tries is  in  our  national  Interest  as  well  as 
part  of  our   national   character." 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  must  continue  our 
vigorous  promotion  of  human  rights,  for  It 
would  be  sad  and  counterproductive  If  we 
emulated  Soviet  policies  and  methods  In 
dealing  with  third-world  countrte8.# 


NATURAL  GAS  PRICING 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  in- 
dustry is  beginning  to  feel  the  harsh  ef- 
fects of  incremental  pricing  of  natural 
gas,  which  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  is  now  implementing 
under  authority  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  Incremental  pricing 
is  inflationary  and  is  detrimental  to 
the  consumers  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
tect. My  distinguished  colleague  from 
Indiana,  Senator  Lugar,  has  introduced 
S.  2392,  which  would  repeal  the  incre- 
mental pricing  provisions  of  the  NGPA. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation. 

Incremental  pricing  was  designed  to 
shield  residential  and  commercial  users 
of  natural  gas  from  rising  fuel  prices. 
This  was  to  be  accomplished  by  impos- 
ing on  industry  the  brunt  of  price  in- 
creases resulting  from  gradual  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  Industry  was  thought 
to  be  better  able  to  bear  escalating  fuel 
costs  and  to  possess  suflScient  market 
leverage  to  keep  prices  of  decontrolled 
natural  gas  within  reasonable  limits. 
Unforeseen  increases  in  the  price  of  oil — 
to  which  incrementally  priced  natural 
gas  is  tied — have  speeded  the  bankruptcy 
of  this  market  ordering  theory. 

A  fundamental  flaw  of  Incremental 
pricing  is  that  it  imposes  the  highest 
energy  costs  on  the  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy where  demand  for  fuel  is  least 
sensitive  to  price.  Higher  fuel  costs,  arti- 
ficially induced  by  incremental  pricing, 
will  not  lead  to  significant  additional 
energy  savings  by  industry,  which,  since 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  has  attained  sub- 
stantial conservation  gains.  Industry 
cannot  further  curtail  its  use  of  energj' 
and  still  maintain  production,  it  can 
only  respond  to  higher  energy  costs  by 
reducing  production,  raising  prices  or 
both. 

The  inflationary  effects  of  incremental 
pricing  are  dociunented  in  a  recent  study 
by  Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting 
Associates,  Inc.  'While  some  of  the  WEFA 
findings  may  be  modified,  the  study's 
central  conclusion  is  clear:  increased 
prices  of  nonenergy  goods  will  more  than 
offset  any  advantage  incremental  pric- 
ing  affords   to   nonindustrial   users   of 


natural  gas.  Households  which  consimie 
fuels  other  than  natural  gas,  and  which 
thus  enjoy  none  of  the  modest  benefits 
of  incremental  pricing,  will  suffer  the 
greatest  decline  in  purchasing  power. 

Incremental  pricing  will  have  other  in- 
flationary consequences  which  are  less 
clearly  explained  by  conventional  eco- 
nomic wisdom.  Today's  inflation  is  more 
likely  to  be  dampened  by  increases  in 
production  and  productivity  than  by  de- 
creased demand  for  goods  and  capital  for 
their  production.  Japan  and  some  other 
nations  do  what  they  can  to  facilitate 
increased  industrial  production.  We,  in- 
stead, contrive  mechanisms  like  incre- 
mental pricing.  While  many  of  our  poli- 
cies unintentionally  increase  business 
costs,  incremental  pricing  accomplishes 
this  result  by  design.  Its  purpose  is  to 
heap  additional  costs  upon  industry,  and 
these  costs  will  impede  our  ability  to 
satisfy  demand  for  goods,  both  at  home 
and  in  highly  competitive  global  mar- 
kets. 

International  Harvester  and  the  Borg- 
Wamer  Corp.,  for  example,  calculate 
that  under  FERC's  relatively  modest 
phase  I  incremental  pricing  rule  natural 
gas  costs  at  their  plants  have  risen  by  as 
much  as  37  and  60  percent,  respectively, 
with  much  larger  increases  expected  un- 
der phase  n.  A  world  which  needs  more 
tractors,  chemicals,  and  other  goods  can- 
not afford  the  hea'vy  toll  which  incre- 
mental pricing  will  exact. 

Many  industrial  users  will  react  to 
onerous  natural  gas  costs  by  switching 
to  scarce  petroleum,  thereby  increasing 
the  natural  gas  bills  of  the  residential 
and  commercial  consumers  incremental 
pricing  was  intended  to  protect.  Though 
incrementally  priced  natural  gas  is 
pegged  to  the  price  of  alternative  fuel  oil. 
curtailment  policies,  regulatory  infirmi- 
ties, and  other  factors  provide  incentives 
for  industry  to  switch  to  oil  when  its  price 
and  the  price  of  natural  gas  are  approxi- 
mately equal. 

In  addition  to  the  obvious  inconsist- 
ency with  our  energy  policies,  increased 
consumption  of  petroleum  by  industry  is 
detrimental  to  residential  and  commer- 
cial natural  gas  customers.  With  fewer 
industrial  users,  residential  and  com- 
mercial customers  will  be  forced  to  bear 
an  increased  share  of  both  rising  natural 
gas  prices  and  the  fixed  costs  of  trans- 
porting and  distributing  natural  gas. 

Incremental  pricing  will  also  accele- 
rate the  migration  of  industry  from  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  Because  natural 
gas  distributed  in  intrastate  markets  is 
not  subject  to  incremental  pricing,  in- 
dustry has  an  additional  incentive  to 
locate  new  plants,  and  to  expand  existing 
ones,  in  the  producing  States  of  the 
South  and  Southwest,  'While  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  incremental  pricing,  alone, 
would  induce  relocations,  it  clearly  will 
exacerbate  the  existing  trend  and  con- 
tribute to  the  growing  chasm  between 
energy  producing  and  energy  consuming 
States. 

Mr.  President,  repeal  of  incremental 
pricing  would  moderate  inflation  and 
help  consumers.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  S.  2392.« 


POLICIES  OP  THE  BEGIN 
GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President, 
many  of  Israel's  friends  are  disturbed  by 
policies  of  the  Begin  government.  Its  ap- 
proval of  settlements  in  occupied  terri- 
tory and  earlier  incursions  into  Lebanon 
are  inconsistent  with  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  Middle  East  conflict  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Israel  was  established. 
Israel  was  created  to  right  ancient  in- 
justices, not  create  new  ones. 

Anthony  Lewis  discusses  the  implica- 
tions of  IsraeU  policies  for  Judaism  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  March  31.  And 
in  the  Reporter  of  April  1980,  published 
by  the  Alicia  Patterson  Potmdation.  Mil- 
ton Viorst  discusses  the  implications  of 
resurgent  Judaism  for  Israeli  policies. 
These  articles  are  troubling  for  what 
they  reveal  about  Israel  and  by  indirec- 
tion about  American  pohtics  that  is 
mfluenced  by  the  most  radical  minorities 
in  Israel. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Recoed. 
The  articles  follow : 

F^OM  Bondage  to  Pkeedom 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 
Boston.  March  30 — Passover  has  a  special 
character  among  religious  holidays.  It  cele- 
brates the  Exodus  from  Egypt:  the  escape 
from  txjndage  to  freedom,  in  the  words  said 
ever>'  year  at  the  Seder.  More  than  that  it 
records  the  beginning  of  Jcvrtsh  identity, 
the  faith  and  sense  of  uniqueness  that  have 
survived  diaspora  and  terrible  oppression. 

The  exodus  celebrated  at  Passover  has  been 
a  powerful  symt)ol  through  history,  too.  for 
many  people  other  than  Jews,  New  England 
has  towns  called  Canaan  and  New  Canaan 
because  the  Puritans  saw  biblical  parallels 
in  their  venture  Like  the  ancient  Hebrews. 
they  were  risking  all  in  order  to  live  as  them- 
selves— with  their  religion,  their  laws,  their 
customs. 

This  year  Passover  comes  at  a  time  of  con- 
cern and  tension  for  Israel,  the  state  whose 
very  creation  evoked  the  promise  of  the 
Exodus.  Jews  and  non-Jews  alike  who  care 
atx>ut  Israel  are  worried  about  her  future.  It 
has  become  an  even  more  sensitive  Issue  than 
usual  in  American  politics. 

-At  such  a  time  it  is  difficult  for  supporters 
of  Israel  to  be  critical  of  anything  done  In 
her  name  But  it  is  cruciaJly  important.  I 
think,  to  be  honest  about  mistaken  policy. 
And  the  present  Israeli  Government  policy 
of  planting  settlements  in  occupied  Arab 
territory,  even  in  the  heart  of  an  Arab  city, 
is  worse  than  mistaken  It  Is  a  betrayal  of 
the  spirit  of  passover:  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  identity. 

Zionism  sought  to  make  the  dream  of 
Passover  a  reality  for  Jews,  and  it  succeeded 
to  an  astonishing  extent.  That  is  why  Israel, 
with  all  its  problems,  is  so  exhUarating  a 
place.  It  represents  an  escape  from  oppres- 
sion, an  establishment  of  identity,  as  dra- 
matic as  the  story  of  Exodus. 

Yet  now  the  Government  of  Israel  seeks 
to  Impose  its  culture,  its  physical  being  by 
armed  force  on  people  with  a  different 
identity  Any  American  or  other  outsider  who 
nas  visited  the  West  Bank  knows  how  dif- 
ferent it  is  The  hills  and  stones  have  echoes 
of  the  Bible;  of  course  it  has  deep  meaning 
for  Israelis.  But  It  Is  unmlstakeably  an  Arab 
land  today:  a  land  distinct  In  language  and 
religion  and  culture 

If  Israel  forces  its  settlements  on  another 
people,  it  necessarily  distorts  its  own  values, 
mortgages  its  ovim  inner  freedom    That  al- 
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ways  happens  when  one  group  denies  another 
lU  right  to  Identity:  in  Ireland  or  Africa 
or    anywhere.    But    the    irony    is    especially 


not  reUglous  but  secular  Zionism's  roots 
lay  In  the  surge  of  nationalism — largely 
anti-religlouB    in    character — that    engulfed 


certain  quarters  In  Jerusalem  which,  no 
doubt,  look  much  Uke  the  Polish  ghettos  of 
the  17th  century. 
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breaking  up  left-wing  poUtlcal  meetings  and 
rock    concerts    the    burning    of    Christian 


I   have   long   been   disturbed   by   Israel's     Services  for  Children,  to  assist  families 
fascination  with  Masada.   an  archeoiogicai     ^.^o  face  potential  child  abuse  or  neglect; 
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wsjB  happens  when  one  group  denies  another 
Its  right  to  identity:  in  Ireland  or  ATrlca 
or  anywhere.  But  the  Irony  U  especially 
bitter  In  the  case  of  Israelis.  Having  escaped 
from  physical  oppression  and  torment,  hav- 
ing made  their  own  home,  they  would  now 
be  Imposing  on  themselves  a  new  kind  of 
spiritual  bondage. 

Israel  is  committed,  by  declaration  of  her 
Government  and  agreement  at  Camp  David, 
to  United  Nations  Resolution  342.  That  res- 
olution calls  on  her  to  withdraw  from  oc- 
cupied territory.  But  every  settlement 
planted  in  that  territory  by  armed  force  tells 
Its  people — and  tells  the  world— that  the  oc- 
cupation will  not  end. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Begin  Oovem- 
ment  to  carry  the  settlement  policy  Into 
the  West  Bank  town  of  Hebron  pushes  tbe 
danger  to  an  extreme.  Hebron  U  a  center 
<rf  Palestinian  nationalist  sentiment.  To  try 
to  understand  how  provocative  the  gest»ire 
Is  one  would  have  to  imagine  a  Moslem  mis- 
sion being  Installed  by  armed  force  In  the 
midst  of  a  Jewish  community  in.  say,  Brook- 
lyn. 

The  practical  truth  is  that  such  settle- 
ments can  only  be  maintained  by  armed 
force.  Far  from  contributing  to  the  security 
of  Israel,  they  must  put  a  continuous  strain 
on  the  state's  military  capacity.  Future  gen- 
erations are  made  hostage  to  the  policy.  As 
one  Israeli  put  It,  "They  are  committing  my 
son  to  flak  his  life  guarding  settlers  In 
Hebron  instead  of  guarding  Israel." 

The  settlements  policy  divides  the  people 
of  Israel  It  proceeds  because  a  relative 
handful  of  zealots  has  a  disproportionate  in- 
fluence In  the  present  balance  of  political 
forces. 

In  this  situation  American  supporters  of 
Israel  have  a  heavy  responsibility.  I  believe 
most  of  them,  in  particular  the  leaders  of 
Jewish  organizations,  are  deeply  troubled  by 
the  policy  But  they  say  little  publicly  be- 
cause they  do  not  want  to  look  as  If  they 
were  siding  with  the  enemies  of  Israel  or 
condoning  the  stumbles  of  the  American 
Government. 

But  Israels  friends  owe  it  to  her  to  speak 
the  truth  about  this  self -destructive  policy. 
That  goes  for  political  candidates,  too  Ed- 
ward Kennedy  and  Ronald  Reagan  will  of 
course  attack  Jimmy  Carter's  Inconstancy; 
but  they  do  Israel  no  favor  by  pretending 
that  as  President  they  could  live  with  con- 
tinuing Israeli  settlement  in — and  occupa- 
tion of — Arab  land. 

The  settlement*  policy  visibly  impedes  the 
development  of  a  secure  friendship  with 
Egypt.  It  Increases  the  risk  for  Anwar  Sadat. 
It  contributes  to  the  instability  of  the  B»Cd- 
dle  East  generaUy.  But  worst  of  all  it  com- 
promises the  spirit  of  Israel. 

Trx  Masada  Complix 

(By  Milton  Vlorst) 

JxausAUM.— Readers  have  been  exposed  to 
a  great  many  words  lately  about  the  Islamic 
resurgence,  some  of  them  coming  from  this 
very  typewriter.  A  rebirth  of  Koranic  zeal 
helps  explain  to  Westerners  the  recurring 
episodes  of  what  looks  to  us  like  bizarre  be- 
havior in  the  Moslem  world.  Now  I  think  it 
is  time  to  turn  our  attention  to  its  counter- 
part, the  Judaic  resurgence  For  there  is  a 
revitalized  religious  urge  discernible  in  Is- 
rael, and  it  has  become  an  Increasingly 
significant  factor  In  determining  whether 
there  wUl  be  war  or  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

In  a  sense.  Israel  is  itself  the  product  of  a 
Judaic  resurgence  Religion  Is  the  one  ele- 
ment that  Jews  around  the  world  possessed 
In  conmion  during  the  2000  years  or  so  of 
their  diaspora,  and  a  basic  tenet  of  Judaism 
during  these  mlllenia  was  the  ultimate  re- 
turn of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  land  of 
Israel.  Nonetheless,  the  ideology  which  be- 
~'~>  the  foundation  of  the  new  state  was 


not  religious  but  secular  Zionism's  roots 
lay  In  the  surge  of  nationalism — largely 
anti-rellglous  in  character — that  engulfed 
Europe  in  the  19th  century 

This  nationalism  tended  not  only  to  ex- 
clude the  Jews  from  the  communities  in 
which  they  lived,  but  to  imbue  in  them  a  na- 
tionalistic spirit  of  their  own.  As  Zionism 
spread,  it  was  influenced  heavily  by  the  so- 
cialist doctrines  that  were  popular  with  Eu- 
rope's working  classes,  and  this  influence  has 
remained  strong  until  today.  It  Is  perhaps 
paradoxical,  then,  that  the  force  which  one 
would  expect  to  find  most  naturally  as  a 
component  of  Zionism — the  Jewish  reli- 
gion— was  largely  missing  when  Israel  was 
founded.  At  the  time,  no  one  gave  much 
thought  to  establishing  Israel  as  a  theocratic 
state. 

Let  me  digress  a  moment  for  definition. 
It  Is  true  that  Israel  identifies  itself  as  the 
"Jewish  state",  just  as  Egypt,  along  with 
many  of  its  neighbors,  identifies  Itself  as  an 
"Islamic  state".  But  Islam  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  government  and  religion. 
Though  some  rabbis  might  argue  the  point, 
Jews  as  a  whole  interpret  Judaism  as  en- 
dorsing the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
As  I  said  earlier,  religion  is  the  Jews'  one 
common  possession,  and  yet  Jews  have  for- 
ever debated  whether  they  are  a  religious 
group,  or  whether  their  real  Identity  is  as  a 
racial  or  national  group  Many  Israelis 
openly  proclaim  themselves  atheists,  without 
for  a  moment  renouncing  their  Identity  as 
Jews  Such  a  dichotomy  would  be  impossible 
for  a  Moslem. 

Because  they  have  never  reached  agree- 
ment on  what  they  are,  Jews  have  tolerated 
an  amazing  amount  of  Ideological  diversity 
among  themselves.  Thus  Israel  can  be  a 
"Jewish  state" — I.e.  a  state  for  Jewish  peo- 
ple— without  Judaism  being  sanctified  as 
the  state  religion. 

In  saying  this.  I  am  not  forgetting  that 
religion  Is  a  major  force  In  Israeli  politics. 
Religious  Jews,  of  varying  shades  of  ortho- 
doxy, represent  a  significant  proportion  of 
Israel's  population  Some  are  so  orthodox 
that  they  reject  the  state  Itself,  on  the 
grounds  the  Bible  tells  them  that  only  the 
Messiah  can  re-create  Israel. 

These  Jews  do  not  participate  In  politics, 
or  serve  In  the  army,  though  they  are  •(g- 
gressive  In  protecting  their  political  Interests 
by  demonstrations  and  other  forms  of  direct 
action.  Other  religious  Jews,  reading  God's 
commandmentci  differently,  are  less  fastidious 
about  the  Messiah's  prerogatives  and  sup- 
port political  parties  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting religious  orthodoxy  as  the  state 
ideology. 

In  current  American  Jargon,  Israeli's 
religious  parties  would  be  called  "single- 
issue"  parties.  Though  only  fifteen  per  cent 
of  the  voters  cast  ballots  for  them  In  na- 
tional elections,  by  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Israeli  fxjlitlcs  their  seats  In  parliament  have 
invariably  represented  a  swing  group  between 
the  coalitions  of  right  and  left. 

To  form  and  maintain  governments,  the 
two  sides  have  traditionally  outdone  each 
other  in  offering  them  rewards  In  return 
for  supjHjrt.  Thus  these  parties  have  wielded 
disproportionate  power  throughout  Israel's 
history,  and  have  given  the  country  a  more 
orthodox  institutional  structure  (most 
noticeable  in  the  legal  system)  than  their 
voting  constituency  would  appear  to  Justify. 
But  the  Judaic  resiu^ence  Is  not  really  a 
phenomenon  of  religious  orthodoxy.  As  Jews 
use  the  term,  orthodoxy  refers  to  religious 
dogmas  and  practices  which,  for  the  most 
part,  originated  In  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  most  quintessential  of  the  orthodox 
Jews  are  the  bearded  and  somberly  clad 
Haslds.  whose  principal  preoccupation  Is  Tal- 
mudlc  study,  and  who  are  concentrated  in 


certain  quarters  in  Jerusalem  which,  no 
doubt,  look  much  like  the  Polish  ghettos  of 
the  17th  century. 

Though  the  Judaic  resurgence  has  found 
allies  in  the  religious  parties,  furthermore.  It 
has  not  appreciably  strengthened  their  posi- 
tion within  the  political  system.  In  fact,  the 
Judaic  resurgence  bears  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  its  Islamic  counterpart  than  It 
does  to  orthodox  Judaism.  It  prefers  to  in- 
fluence the  political  system  by  outside  In- 
timidation, rather  than  Inside  maneuvers. 

More  important,  its  religious  zealotry  Is 
directed  not  to  the  attainment  of  new  levels 
of  spirituality  but  to  a  political  end,  the 
spread  of  the  Jews'  dominion  to  enhance  the 
glory  of  God. 

I  suspect  there  may  be  no  coincidence  In 
the  resemblance  between  the  Judaic  and  the 
Islamic  resurgence.  I  wrote  In  an  earlier 
APF  Reporter  of  my  disagreement  with  those 
who  held  that  the  Islamic  wave  Is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  new  self-confidence  In  the  Moslem 
world.  On  the  contrary,  I  argued.  It  Is  the 
harvest  of  thirty  years  of  freedom  from 
colonial  domination,  which  have  produced 
little  but  "social  frustration.  Inner  doubt 
and  profound  feelings  of  Inadequacy." 

One  should  note,  I  think,  that  the  Judaic 
resurgence  does  not  date  back  to  the  Six-Day 
War  of  1967,  when  Israeli  forces  swept  buoy- 
antly across  the  territory  of  Israel's  enemies, 
destroying  armies  and  seizing  land.  Rather. 
its  beginnings  were  noticed  after  the  Tom 
Klppur  War  of  1973,  when  Israel,  though 
ultimately  triumphant,  was  shaken  to  Its 
roots,  not  merely  by  the  unexpected  military 
prowess  of  Egypt  but  by  its  own  complacency 
and  unpreparedness.  by  the  discord  and  in- 
eptitude of  its  leadership,  by  its  own  moral 
flabbiness. 

If  there  Is  a  prototype  of  the  adherent  to 
the  Judaic  resurgence,  I  would  say  it  Is  a 
young  man  or  woman  who  has  attended  a 
university,  has  been  trained  in  a  profession, 
Is  upwardly  mobile — and  remains  a  trifle 
Insecure. 

The  ranks  of  Gush  Bmunlm,  the  organiza- 
tional spearhead  of  the  movement,  seem  to 
me  to  be  filled  with  people  who  meet  this 
description.  Ironically,  perhaps,  so  are  the 
ranks  of  Egypt's  Moslem  Brotherhood,  al- 
though its  program  is  much  less  predM. 
Israel's  Gush  Emunim  people  are  looking  for 
roots  for  their  lives  in  the  hills  of  the  West 
Bank.  "The  Bible  says  we  Jews  are  a  moun- 
tain people,"  a  Gxish  Emunim  settler  told  me. 
"This  is  where  we  belong,  not  down  by  the 
sea  in  Tel-Avlv." 

At  another  settlement,  a  young  mother 
whose  husband  worked  as  a  teacher  In  Jeru- 
salem conceded  to  me  that  she  did  not  en- 
joy the  bleak,  often  frightening  life  of  the 
West  Bank,  but  she  said  It  gave  her  a  sense 
of  purpose  such  as  she  never  experienced 
before. 

I  confess  I  was  reminded  In  talking  to 
Gush  Emunim  people  of  members  I  have 
met  of  the  religious  cults  which  have 
abounded  In  America  In  recent  years.  I  found 
them  open,  friendly  and  totally  convinced  of 
their  own  righteousness.  I  have  wondered 
whether  it  is  the  wave  that  has  swept 
through  the  Middle  East  that  is  also  pro- 
ducing cultlsts.  fundamentalist  Christians 
and  other  forms  of  zealots  throughout  the 
West.  The  Gush  Emunim  people  all  talked 
to  me  of  a  search  for  roots,  for  belonelng.  for 
a  purpose  of  life,  which  they  have  fdtmd  !n 
the  fervor  of  the  Judak:  resurgenc*. 

Other  characteristics  which  the  Judaic 
resurgence  holds  In  conunon  with  its  Islamic 
counterpart  are  an  extrone  Intolerance  of 
disagreement,  and  a  penchant  for  violence. 
I  suppose  the  two  go  hand-ln-hand,  at  least 
in  societies  like  thoee  In  the  Middle  East, 
that  are  accustomed  to  bloodshed  as  the 
standard  concomitant  of  political  struggle. 
I  learned  In  Egypt  recently  that  the  Moslem 
Brotaierbood  has  added  to  Ita  program  of 
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breaking  up  left-wing  political  meetings  and 
rock  concerts  the  burning  of  Christian 
churches.  In  Israel,  where  Information  is 
more  easily  disseminated,  it  Is  public  infor- 
mation that  Jewish  fanatics  on  the  West 
Bank  have  shot  at  Arab  demonstrators,  have 
beaten  up  Arabs  at  random  and  have  even 
defaced  Arab  places  of  worship.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  power  of  both  these  resurgent 
movements  that  they  have  managed  to  per- 
petrate such  acts.  If  not  with  Impunity,  then 
without  the  state's  exacting  serious  penalties 
for  them. 

Even  more  alarming,  to  me.  Is  the  power 
the  Judaic  resurgence  has  shown  to  deter 
the  state,  through  the  threat  of  collective 
violence,  from  pursuing  lis  legitimate  polit- 
ical goals  Last  year  a  band  of  300  settlers 
girdled  themselves  in  barbed  wire,  armed 
themselves  with  piptes  and  stones  and,  by 
threatening  to  die  in  battle  with  the  Israeli 
army,  exacted  a  battery  of  concessions  from 
the  government  in  retiirn  for  surrendering  a 
patch  of  farmland  in  the  Sinai  which  had 
been  promised  to  Egypt  as  part  of  the  peace 
treaty.  In  agreeing  to  give  up  the  land  In  the 
Slnal,  Gush  Emtinlm  warned  that  Its  settlers 
would  not  consent  to  relinquishing  their 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank  under  any 
clrumstances,  not  for  peace  or  anything  else. 

Since  that  time,  there  have  been  several 
confrontations  between  the  government  and 
West  Bank  settlers,  and  in  each  case  the 
settlers  have  won.  At  Elon  Moreh,  most  not- 
ably, the  Israeli  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
evacuation  of  land  which  the  settlers  had 
Illegally  seized  from  its  Arab  owners,  but  the 
government  has  been  more  willing  to  be  seen 
by  the  world  as  impotent  than  challenge  the 
settlers'  wrath.  The  government  has  offered 
to  settle  the  matter  with  money,  but  Gush 
Emunim  steadfastly  proclaims  the  principle 
that  Its  right  to  occupy  land  that  is  Biblically 
Jewish  supersedes  current  Israeli  law.  It  is 
openly  debated  now  whether  Gush  Emunim. 
by  its  strong-arm  strategy,  is  running  Israel. 
Accused  of  blackmail,  leading  figures  of  the 
Judaic  resurgence  show  no  remorse.  They  de- 
clare quite  openly  that  they  prefer  civil  war 
between  the  Jews  to  any  peace  treaty  that 
would  return  the  West  Bank  to  the  Arabs. 

When  religion  is  put  to  the  service  of  ag- 
gressive nationalism,  as  the  Judaic  resur- 
gence is  doing  In  Israel  today,  the  result  can 
be  very  unpleasant.  A  few  weeks  ago.  many 
religious  Jews  protested  because  the  kidney 
of  a  dead  Israeli — a  Yeshlva  student  killed 
by  an  Arab  sniper — was  transplanted  to  an 
Arab  girl  who  wore  a  bracelet  of  the  FLO. 
The  protest  was  too  much  even  for  Chief 
Rabbi  Shlomo  Goren,  who  has  strongly  sup- 
ported Gush  Emunim  and  hsis  declared  the 
Torah  forbids  the  return  of  any  West  Bank 
land.  Goren  decreed  that  the  transplant  was 
a  good  deed,  and  that  Jews  must  not  dis- 
criminate In  the  saving  of  a  life.  But  the 
fact  that  many  Israelis  challenged  him 
seemed  an  Index  of  the  xenophobia,  wrapped 
In  religion  and  dignified  by  God's  name,  that 
Is  sweeping  the  country. 

This  xenophobia,  the  mirror  Image  of  Is- 
raeli self-righteousness,  has  made  a  growing 
segment  of  the  country  Impervious  to  any 
criticisms  from  abroad.  I  do  not  want  to 
exaggerate  that  Israel  remains  an  open  so- 
ciety, where  every  opinion  is  heard,  where 
arguments  rage  constantly  and  tumultuous- 
ly  Still,  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind,  as  Jefferson  put  it.  seems  to  be 
a  diminishing  phenomenon  here.  Always  on 
the  alert  for  anti-Semitism,  Jews  now  see 
It  Increasingly — sometimes  quite  accurately, 
other  times  rather  grotesquely— in  the  rising 
criticism  of  Israel.  Each  new  UN  resolution 
Is  taken  as  further  proof  that  the  universe 
Is  ganging  up.  Rather  than  explore  the  rea- 
sons for  so  much  disapproval,  much  of  Israel 
finds  spiritual  comfort  in  a  defied  national- 
ism, and  a  rationale  for  closing  ranks  against 
the  hostile  forces  of  the  non-Jewish  world. 


I  have  long  been  disturbed  by  Israel's 
fascination  with  Masada.  an  archeological 
ruin  atop  a  butte  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  where  some  190C  years  ago  a  thousand 
zealots  committed  suicide  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  Roman  rule  More  recently  the  Israeli 
government  has  excavated  a  site  called  Gam- 
la  on  the  Golan  Heights,  where,  during  the 
same  struggle,  some  5.000  Jews  leaped  to_ 
their  deaths  in  preference  to  defeat  by  Rome.' 
In  its  veneration  for  Masada.  and  latterly 
for  Gamla.  Israel  seems  to  extol  not  merely 
the  heroism  in  Its  history,  which  every  na- 
tion admires,  but  an  ideal  of  collective,  pa- 
triotic suicide. 

Many  Israelis  these  days  speak,  with 
some  mixture  of  respect  and  dismay,  of  the 
nations  "Masada  complex".  I  think  they 
ii.se  the  term  to  mean  a  flght-to-the-death 
courage  as  the  enemy  closes  in  around  them 
But  there  Is  a  hint  in  the  term  that  Israel, 
touched  by  some  hysteria.  Is  seeking  events 
on  a  course  that  makes  a  Masad-like  outcome 
nearly  Inevitable  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing pure,  heroic,  even  incorruptible  about 
Masada,  and  about  the  current  Judaic  re- 
surgence But  as  long  as  this  spirit  governs 
Israel  It  Is  dlfficuU  to  see  how  there  can  be 
peace  Gaining  the  West  Bank  may  be  a 
Biblical  imperative  but  Masada.  too.  Is  a 
part  of  Jewish  history,  and  I  am  not  alone 
in  wondering  whether  there  Is  not  some  deep 
compulsion  in  the  Jewish  soul  to  re-llve 
them  both  again.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ESTHER  LAZARUS 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  Satur- 
day, April  19,  is  the  80th  birthday  of 
Esther  Lazarus,  one  of  Maryland's  most 
distinguished  citizens.  As  a  social  worker, 
teacher,  civic  leader  and  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  she  has  worked  tirelessly  for 
more  than  half  a  century  to  make  life 
better  for  thousands  of  Marylanders.  I 
am  proud  to  add  my  congratulations  and 
my  thanks  to  Miss  Lazarus  for  her  ac- 
complishments, and  for  her  long  record 
of  commitment  and  devotion  for  her  fel- 
low human  beings. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  Esther 
Lazarus'  life  and  career  hardly  does  jus- 
tice to  her  achievements.  She  was  bom 
in  Baltimore,  the  daughter  of  Max  and 
Sophia  Lazarus.  Her  father  was  a  grocer 
and  her  family's  financial  circumstances 
were  quite  modest.  From  an  early  age. 
Esther  was  determined  to  be  a  profes- 
sional social  worker.  Indicative  of  her 
strong  determination  to  meet  her  goals, 
she  supported  herself  through  college, 
earning  a  bachelors  degree  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  in  1926.  That  same 
year,  she  took  a  job  as  a  social  worker 
with  the  Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau  in 
Baltimore.  Later  she  became  a  probation 
ofiBcer  for  the  city's  juvenile  court. 
Shortly  after  receiving  her  master's  de- 
gree in  social  work  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1938.  she  joined  the 
Baltimore  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
I  later  called  the  Department  of  Social 
Services)  as  a  supervisor.  Her  concern 
for  the  needs  of  the  agency's  chents,  her 
creativity  and  initiative,  were  evident  to 
her  superiors,  and  she  advanced  steadily 
through  the  ranks  of  the  agency.  Her  ca- 
reer there  extended  for  31  years,  the  last 
half  spent  as  director,  an  unusual  posi- 
tion for  a  woman  at  that  time. 

In  this  capacity,  Esther  Lazarus  was 
a  pioneer  in  several  ways.  She  started 
many  innovative  programs  for  social 
service  recipients,  among  them  Protective 


Services  for  Children,  to  assist  families 
who  face  potential  child  abuse  or  neglect; 
and  the  Baltimore  Emergency  Services 
Center,  which  exists  today  as  a  model 
program  for  emergency  aid  to  people  who 
are  destitute.  She  has  always  been,  and 
remains  today,  a  fierce  advocate  for  the 
rights  of  underprivileged  citizens,  push- 
ing for  fair  treatment  of  every  person 
regardless  of  race,  sex  or  age.  It  is  fash- 
ionable now  to  be  a  defender  of  the  dis- 
advantaged: it  was  not  so  when  Esther 
Lazarus  ably  espoused  their  cause.  Pre- 
ouently,  she  suffered  sharp  criticism, 
both  printed  and  verbal,  from  those  who 
were  offended  by  her  unflagging  quest  for 
justice  and  equal  rights,  but  these  attacks 
did  not  deter  her  from  diligently  pur- 
suing her  objective,  to  provide  the  best 
service  possible  to  needy  people. 

At  the  same  time,  Miss  Lazarus  is  re- 
membered with  warm  affection  and  re- 
spect by  the  people  who  worked  with  her. 
and  who  recall  her  deep  concern  for  them 
as  individuals.  She  urged  her  subordi- 
nates constantly  to  move  ahead  with 
their  own  careers;  among  those  who 
heeded  that  advice  was  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Barbara  Mikulski.  a  for- 
mer Baltimore  City  social  worker  who 
was  elected  to  a  seat  on  the  city  council, 
and  who  serves  now  with  such  distinction 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Miss  Lazarus  retired  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  in  1969  and 
turned  her  attention  as  a  private  citizen 
to  helping  solve  some  other  of  society's 
problems.  She  championed  the  needs  of 
the  elderly  and  was  a  staunch  and  early 
proponent  of  the  Waxter  Center  for 
Senior  Citizens,  a  unique  facility  built  to 
meet  the  needs  of  Baltimore's  older  popu- 
lation. She  was  a  founder  of  the  House 
of  Ruth,  a  privately  operated  shelter  for 
battered  women,  and  as  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors  she  has  guided  and 
inspired  its  staff.  In  conjunction  with 
several  other  trained  professionals,  she 
established  a  new  telephone  contact  and 
referral  service  for  women  in  stress  situa- 
tions, called  WISH,  Inc.  <  Women  in  Self- 
Help) , 

She  has  shared  her  experience  and 
her  energy  by  serving  as  a  volimteer  on 
numerous  boards  and  commissions  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  They  include 
the  Jail  Board  of  Baltimore  City;  the 
Maryland  Commission  for  Children  tuid 
Youth;  the  Baltimore  Commission  on 
Aging:  the  Maryland  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Adoption ;  the  Maryland  Associa- 
tion for  Mental  Health:  the  Metropoli- 
tan Baltimore  Association  for  Mental 
Health;  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
of  Baltimore;  the  Prisoners  Aid  Asso- 
ciation of  Baltimore;  and  the  Maryland 
Conference  for  Social  Concern. 

Her  influence  on  human-services  pro- 
grams and  legislation  in  the  United 
States  has  been  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  through  her  service  on  the 
boards  of  many  national  agencies  cam- 
paigning for  progressive  social  measures. 
She  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Mary- 
land chapter  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Workers:  a  past  secretary 
of  the  National  Council  on  Illegitimacy: 
and  has  been  a  valued  board  member  of 
the  American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion; the  Council  on  Social  Work  Edu- 
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cation-     the    National    Conference    of     with  her  family  and  her  many  friends     with  the  mmonty  leader   at  uiy  tune, 
Social  Workers;  and  the  American  Asso-     in  wishing  her  a  happy  birthday,  and  a     but  not  before  Tuesdayof  next  week. 

future  full  of  contentment  and  joy.«  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


elation  of  Social  Workers. 
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cation;  the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Workers;  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers. 

Throughout  her  career  she  has  writ- 
ten numerous  articles  for  professional 
journals  and  was  the  editorial  advisor 
to  the  publication  "Social  Case  Work 
She  has  served  as  distinguished  lecturer 
at  the  University  of  Maryland  School  of 
Social  Work  and  Community  Planning, 
and  as  consultant  to  the  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Division  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  She  is  a 
former  teacher  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Social  Work, 
and  that  school  has  recognized  her  enor- 
mous contributions  to  her  field  by  award- 
ing to  her  an  honorary  Doctorate  of 
Science  in  Social  Work,  a  very  rare 
distinction. 

Active  in  the  Jewish  community.  Miss 
Lazarus  has  served  as  a  volunteer  and 
as  a  director  of  the  Jewish  Family  and 
Children's  Bureau  of  Baltimore;  the 
Jewish  Social  Services  Bureau  of  Balti- 
more; and  other  agencies  She  has  re- 
ceived several  major  awards  for  civic 
and  public  service  from  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  the  National  Council 
of  Jewish  Women,  and  the  Associated 
Jewish  Charities  and  Welfare  Fund. 

Mr.  President.  Esther  Lazarus  has 
touched  and  enriched  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands of  people,  both  in  Maryland  and 
throughout  the  United  States  Perhaps 
her  secret  lies  in  the  great  respect  which 
she  has  for  others  She  cares  very 
deeply  about  people,  and  this  warmth 
and  concern  for  each  individual  is  mir- 
rored in  the  great  respect  and  affection 
felt  toward  her  by  all  those  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  know  her.  I  salute 
Esther  Lazarus  for  her  achievements. 
express  my  deep  gratitude  for  her  con- 
tributions to  the  lives  of  others,  amd  join 


with  her  family  and  her  many  friends 
in  wishing  her  a  happy  birthday,  and  a 
future  full  of  contentment  and  joy  • 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


with  the  minority  leader,  at  any  time, 
but  not  before  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr.  Tower. 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Glenn,  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  their  co- 
operation and  consideration  in  connec- 
tion with  the  securing  of  the  agreement. 


MICHIGAN  ARMY  MISSILE  PLANT- 
TIME  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  Calendar 
No.  698,  H.R.  6464,  is  called  up  and  made 
the  pending  business  before  the  Senate. 
there  be  an  agreement  thereon  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Two  hours,  equally  divided,  on  the  bill, 
to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Stennis  and  Mr 
Tower;  30  minutes,  equally  divided,  on 
any  amendment;  1  hour,  equally  divided, 
on  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Glenn  dealing 
with  the  appraised  value  of  the  land;  1 
hour,  equally  divided,  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Helms  dealing  with  the  extremely 
low  frequency  communications  system; 
1  hour,  equally  divided,  on  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Helms  dealing  with  reloca- 
tion and  storage  of  machinery  for  Lance 
missile  for  4  years;  20  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate; 
that  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form ; 
with  the  further  proviso  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  be  author- 
ized to  call  up  the  bill,  after  consultation 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 

none. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  Monday,  at  an 
hour  to  be  designated  tomorrow  by  the 
maioritv  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  LENTIL   10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  m  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6  36 
p  m.  the  Senate  recessed,  in  executive 
session  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  April  18, 
1980,  at  10  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  1 1  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Flannan  Walsh.  Holy 
Faith  Catholic  Church,  Gainesville,  Fla., 
offered  the  following  prayer; 

Heavenly  Father  we  thank  You  for 
this  great  land  which  you  have  given  us 
for  our  inheritance.  We  pray  that  we 
may  always  be  a  people  mindful  of  Your 
generosity  and  love.  Bless  this  land  with 
honest  labor.  Save  us  from  confusion 
and  violence.  Preserve  and  increase  our 
liberties  and  fashion  into  one  united 
nation  this  people  of  many  races  and 
tongues.  In  time  of  prosperity  flO  our 
hearts  with  gratitude  and  in  time  of 
trouble  do  not  allow  our  trust  in  You 
to  fail. 

Fill  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  those 
who  serve  in  Congress  as  representa- 
tives of  all  Americans.  May  each  one 
here,  represent  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity, the  special  concerns  of  their  own 
district,  and  at  the  .same  time  respect 
the  needs  and  legitimate  aspirations  of 
districts  unlike  their  own. 

With  mahce  toward  none;  with  char- 
ity for  all;  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us 
strive  to  complete  the  work  we  have  be- 
gun; to  achieve  justice  and  peace  for 
ourselves  and  for  all  who  share  our  little 
planet.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the 
following  titles,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2245.  An  act  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  property,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S  2475  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act.  "Improving  Automotive  EM'-iency."  to 
exempt  very  low  volume  automobile  manu- 
facturers from  certain  requirements  of  the 
act.  to  encourage  increase  of  the  domestic 
value  added  content  in  labor  and  materials 
of  foreign  automobiles  sold  In  the  United 
States,  to  extend  the  time  available  to  all 
manufacturers  for  carry  forward  or  carry 
back  of  credits  earned  under  the  act.  and 
for  other  purposes. 


FATHER  J.  FLANNAN  WALSH 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission   to    address    the    House    for    1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inspir- 
ing invocation  we  heard  today  was  de- 
hvered  by  Father  J.  Flannan  Walsh, 
pastor  of  the  Holy  Faith  Parish  in 
Gainesville.  Fla. 

A  native  of  Kinnitty.  Ireland.  Father 
Walsh  attended  schools  in  Ireland  and 
received  a  diploma  in  literature  from  the 
University  of  Santander  in  Spam  before 
attending  Carlow  College  in  Ireland 
from  which  he  received  his  degree  in 
sacred  theology  in  1965.  when  he  was 
ordained. 

His  continuing  interest  in  education 
encouraged  him  to  continue  his  studies 
after  coming  to  tliis  country  and  he 
spent  2  years  in  Washington  in  the  late 
1960's  while  attending  Catholic  Uni- 
versity from  which  he  earned  a  master's 
degree  m  history  in  1969. 

A  concern  for  young  people  and  the 
values  of  education  have  been  a  con- 
sistent theme  through  his  life  and 
career,  leading  him  to  duties  at  two 
separate  universities  in  Florida. 

From  1969  until  1971  Father  Walsh 
served  as  Catholic  chaplain  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  West  Florida  at  Pensacola 
and  in  1971  he  assumed  duties  as  asso- 
ciate pastor  of  the  Catholic  Student  Cen- 
ter at  Gainesville,  home  of  the  University 
of  Florida. 

Father  Walsh  became  the  first  pastor 
of  the  Holy  Faith  Parish  in  Gainesville 
in  1973  and  has  been  the  only  pastor 
this  outstanding  church  has  ever  had. 
Under  his  leadership  the  Holy  Faith 
Parish  has  grown  from  a  small  nucleus 
with  modest  facilities  to  a  fine,  healthy 
church  with  a  growing  flock  of  worship- 
ers and  expanding  modem  facilities. 

Under  Father  Walsh's  guidance,  the 
Holy  Faith  Parish  recently  embarked  on 
a  $12  million  building  program  to  im- 
prove its  facilities  so  that  it  can  provide 
an  increasing  number  of  services  to  its 
parishioners  in  more  adequate  quarters. 
The  outstanding  influence  Father 
Walsh  has  enjoyed  with  the  young  peo- 
ple of  Gainesville,  both  from  the  tmi- 
versity  and  general  communities,  hats 
been  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  area  and 
a  true  blessing  to  the  young  people  who 
come  imder  that  influence. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
thanks  to  Father  Walsh,  not  only  for  his 
inspiring  words  this  morning,  but  for  the 
valuable  contribution  he  makes  and  will 
continue  to  make  to  the  young  people 
who  will  provide  our  Nation  with  its 
leadership  of  the  future. 


THE  NEED  FOR  REGISTRATION 

<Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  as 
I  understand  it.  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  just  voted  out 
funding  for  peacetime  registration  and 
for  taking  the  Selective  Service  System 
out  of  the  deep  freeze  and  making  it  an 
ongoing  organization. 

The  rule  will  be  granted,  I  hope,  next 
week,  and  we  caii  vote  on  this  important 
measure  this  next  Tuesday. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  jtist  cannot  gamble 
with  the  security  of  this  country  by  not 
voting  for  funding  for  peacetime  regis- 
tration. 

I  see  three  things  coming  out  of  regis- 
tration. First,  there  is  no  question  about 
it.  It  will  save  us  60  days'  time  if  we  had 
an  emergency  and  we  had  to  call  up 
these  young  men  by  having  their  names 
and  by  knowing  where  they  are  would 
save  this  Nation  60  days  m  getting  them 
into  the  service. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  going  to 
make  the  Selective  Service  System  an 
ongoing  organization  again  by  requiring 
registration.  It  will  set  up  State  head- 
quarters. It  will  set  up  county  Selective 
Sen  ice  boards  in  case  we  had  an  emer- 
gency. 

No  question  about  it.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
going  to  send  a  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  concerned  about  their 
movement  into  Afghanistan. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
SIT  TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  today  while  the  House  is  in  session. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REGISTRATION   MEASURE   SHOULD 
BE  DEFEATED 

•  Mr  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  just  ap- 
proved by  a  margin  of  three  votes  the 
necessary  funds  to  put  into  being  the 
President  s  registration  program.  To  me, 
this  is  a  clear  indication  that  the  House, 
when  it  does  reach  the  floor,  will  defeat 
this  measure,  as  I  believe  it  should 

As  someone  who  has  supported  de- 
fense programs  for  lany  years.  I  am  now 
convinced  that  this  program  sends  no 
message,  does  nothing  but  create  a  major 
problem  in  the  country  without  accom- 
plishing one  step  toward  helping  our 
Armed  Forces. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,   □    1407   is   2:07   p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  REFUGEES  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
f-nv.etmFWTm  i 


because  our  flght  will  not  be  successful 
unless  they  join  with  us. 

T  t.hinlr  it.  i.<;  t.imp  that  we  .served   no- 


have  been  through  some  diflBcult  times 
in  this  campaign.  But  we  have  become 
better  oeoole  for  it  while  our  standards 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  being  so  generous. 
I  also  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 


Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur-  where  we  are  going  and  we  ought  to 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield  take  the  American  people  into  ovir  con- 
to    the    gentleman    from    Pennsylvania     fldence  and  debate  this  right  out  here  in 
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us.  POLICY  TOWARD  IMMIGRANTS 
AND  REFUGEES  SHOULD  BE  RE- 
CONSIDERED 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.  > 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  February  and  April  of  1980.  President 
Carter  submitted  reports  to  Congress 
that  were  required  under  the  Supple- 
mental Refugee  Assistance  Act  and  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980.  These  reports  il- 
lustrate the  need  for  a  meaningful 
change  In  the  laws  pertaining  to  our 
policy  toward  immigrants  and  refugees. 

For  example,  it  was  reported  that 
the  total  cost  borne  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  for  refugee  as- 
sistance abroad  and  in  this  country  is 
estimated  to  be  $17  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  $2,112  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Also,  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
United  States  has  accepted  over  300,000 
Indochinese  refugees,  which  is  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  refugees  that 
have  been  resettled  in  the  world. 

Congress  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  this  Nation  is  faced  with  a  long- 
term  energy  crisis,  resource  scarcity,  in- 
flation, and  unemployTnent — all  of 
which  are  further  strained  by  popula- 
tion increases.  We  must  begin  to  count 
the  future  costs  in  making  the  decision 
to  continue  to  admit  a  great  number  of 
refugees. 

By  saying  that  the  United  States  will 
always  be  open  to  increasing  numbers 
of  refugees,  we  cannot  hope  to  secure 
commitments  from  other  nations  to  ac- 
cept greater  numbers  of  refugees.  The 
United  States  must  adopt  policies  which 
will  encourage  others  to  act  in  a  hu- 
manitarian manner  and  which  is  fair  to 
American  citizens  as  well. 


LJ  1110 
COLEMAN  RENEWS  CALL  FOR  IRA- 
NIAN FOOD  EMBARGO 

<Mr.  COLEMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  reports  circulating  that  the  Presi- 
dent this  afternoon  will  impose  new  eco- 
nomic sanctions  against  Iran,  including 
the  cutofT  of  U.S.  food  exports  to  that 
country.  I  support  such  impositions,  if 
in  fact  the  President  so  declares  this 
afternoon. 

Back  on  November  29.  1979.  I  asked 
the  President  to  consider  such  a  move 
then  to  free  our  hostages  I  think  we 
have  to  use  every  tool  available  to  us  to 
free  the  hostages  and  food  is.  indeed. 
one  of  those  tools.  Iranians  obtain  one- 
fourth  of  all  their  imported  foodstuffs 
from  the  United  States.  If  we  were  to 
withhold  rice  and  feed  grains  from  them, 
we  could  create  economic  havoc  in  their 
food  production  system. 

In  fact,  we  need  to  ask  our  allies  and 
all  food  growing  nations  in  this  world 
to  impose  similar  sanctions  against  Iran, 


because  our  fight  will  not  be  successful 
unless  they  join  with  us. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  served  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  the  United  States 
will  use  all  its  resources,  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  agriculture,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  citizens  and  to  free  our  hostages 
in  Iran. 


INFLUENTIAL  NEWSPAPER  GETS 
LOAN  AFTER  ENDORSING  PRESI- 
DENT CARTER 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  within  the  last  24  hours  where  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  will  be  look- 
ing into  an  8  percent  loan  deal  between 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  and  the  publisher  of 
the  New  York  Post. 

I  find  it  highly  questionable  that  in 
times  of  19  percent  interest  rates  this 
publisher  of  an  influential  newspaper 
gets  such  a  loan  6  days  after  he  en- 
dorsed President  Carter  for  reelection 
in  the  crucial  New  York  primar>' 

I  also  recall  vividly  the  $14  billion  De- 
partment of  Education  paid  for  by  the 
taxpayers,  a  blatant  payoff  to  the  pow- 
erful National  Education  Association  for 
its  endorsement  of  President  Carter,  who 
just  happened  to  be  endorsed  a  matter  of 
days  after  he  signed  the  Department  of 
Education  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  a  pattern  developing 
here,  a  pattern  of  having  the  taxpayers 
pay  President  Carter's  pohtical  debts. 

The  President  ran  in  1976,  pleading 
with  the  American  people  to  "trust  me." 

The  question  in  1980  is.   'Why?" 


CONGRESSMAN  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 
ANNOUNCES  WITHDRAWAL  OF 
CANDIDACY   FOR    PRESIDENT 

'Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  announced  my  Presidential  can- 
didacy 20  months  ago.  I  did  so  with  the 
conviction  that  we  should  nominate  a 
conservative  candidate  as  the  standard 
bearer  of  the  Republican  Party.  It  is 
evident  now  that  the  Republican  pri- 
mary voters  will  nominate  and  support 
a  mainstream  conservative  candidate, 
one  who  represents  not  only  the  beliefs 
and  principles  of  the  Republican  Party, 
but  the  hope  of  disenchanted  Democrats 
and  independents  as  well. 

Therefore,  I  am  announcing  today 
that  I  will  no  longer  be  a  candidate  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for  President 
in  1980.  I  will  actively  campaign,  as  I 
have  done  in  the  past,  to  insure  the 
nomination  of  Ronald  Reagan  and  will 
work  for  his  election. 

My  only  regret  in  the  year  and  a  half 
of  campaigning  is  that  my  decision 
exposed  Innocent  people,  whom  I  love, 
to  pain  and  anguish  in  the  process. 
Arlene  and   I  and  our  eight  children 


have  been  through  some  diCQcult  times 
in  this  campaign.  But  we  have  become 
better  people  for  it  while  our  standards 
have  remained  untarnished. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  in  this  body 
for  their  courtesy,  friendship,  and  in 
many  instances  support  over  the  past 
20  months  of  an  arduous  campaign. 

And  I  thank  the  thousands  of  dedi- 
cated supporters  who  helped  and  stood 
by  me  in  this  campaign. 
Thlnlt  where  m&n's  glory  moet  begins  and 

ends. 
And  say  my  glory  was  I  had  such  friends. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  his  state- 
ment, his  decision,  for  his  excellent 
campaign,  and  his  endorsement  of  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States, 
Ronald  Reagan. 

I  just  wonder  whether  the  gentleman 
could  get  any  other  candidates  for 
President  from  Illinois  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M  CRANE.  I  cannot.  But 
I  am  sure  the  Republican  primary  voters 
will. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Yes,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement  and  his  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
in  America. 

I  also  would  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
remains  firm  and  loyal  to  the  principles 
that  have  inspired  the  gentleman  to  do 
what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  won- 
der if  my  colleague  would  yield  just 
briefly. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  good  colleague  for  his  state- 
ment. I  would  say  I  have  been  with  my 
colleague  many  times  when  he  has 
spoken. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane >,  there 
is  no  way  the  gentleman  has  lost,  but 
he  was  a  winner.  What  he  told  the 
American  people  was  right.  They  lis- 
tened and  I  think  the  gentleman  will  go 
on  to  greater  things  in  the  future, 

I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  made 
this  statement  and  I  am  only  son-y  it 
did  not  come  out  better  for  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr,  PHILIP  M.  crane.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  his  kind  senti- 
ments. 

Mr,  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  Speaker  for  being  so  generous. 

I  also  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
commending  the  gentleman  on  his  ab- 
solutely elegant  race  for  the  Presidency 
and  for  the  intellectual  quality  that  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  brought  to  all 
the  Presidential  debates  in  which  he 
participated.  I  think  his  efforts  at  cam- 
paigning coast  to  coast  have  benefited 
the  entire  American  Nation,  all  50  States. 
The  gentleman  has  made  this  a  far  more 
exciting  election  year  and  I  know  with 
his  fighting  spirit  he  is  not  out  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  yet  as  far  as  our 
convention  is  concerned.  I  look  forward 
to  an  exciting  Republican  Convention 
with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  in  an 
effective  role  of  leadership  based  on 
principle. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  those  kind  sentiments. 

Would  the  Speaker  indulge  me  for  30 
more  seconds? 

The  SPEAKER.  V/ithout  objection.  If 
this  was  the  Republican  Convention  and 
the  Members  now  here  were  present,  the 
gentleman  would  probably  carry  it. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
Speaker  for  that  kind  expression. 

I  just  wish  that  support  had  manifest- 
ed itself  in  the  early  primaries.  I  would 
hke  to  add  this.  We  can  recall  going 
back  to  1972,  that  two  of  my  Republican 
colleagues  from  this  body  ran  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  and  distin- 
guished themselves  and  this  body.  And 
then  in  the  other  party  a  Member  from 
this  body  most  ably  represented  his  posi- 
tion and  distinguished  this  body.  In  fact, 
I  think  he  had  qualities  and  intellectual 
stature  beyond  the  final  winner  of  that 
contest.  One  of  the  things  in  this  con- 
test that  I  found  most  consoling  was 
after  the  Des  Moines  debate  we  had, 
Hugh  Sidey  of  Time  Magazine,  in  as- 
sessing the  winners,  concluded  that  it 
was  the  two  House  Members  that  had 
won  that  debate.  I  have  long  believed 
that  this  body  has  infinitely  more  talent 
in  potential  leadership  for  this  country 
than  we  can  find  in  any  other  body  or 
any  other  institution  in  this  land. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walkir)  .  Can  the  gentlwnan  teU 
us  whether  he  has  been  consulted? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman.  This  is  per- 
fectly all  right  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
well  alerted  and  aware  and  can  yield 
the  time  away  from  this  important  legis- 
lation that  we  have  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  we  have  extremely 
important  legislation  before  us  today,  I 
know;  but  I  do  think  that  the  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  work  around  that  very 
important  legislation  and  will  be  able 
to  continue. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  Work  around  this 
important  legislation? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  we  are  certainly 
going  to  try.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  that  is  an 
overpowering  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  remember, 
the  overpowering  statement  came  from 
the  gentleman's  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  weis  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 
ENVIRONMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
TO  SIT  TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IS 
IN  SESSION 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology be  permitted  to  sit  today  while 
the  House  is  in  session  to  mark  up  the 
EPA  and  DOE  environment  budgets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  has  the  gentleman 
consulted  with  the  minority  members  of 
the  subcommittee? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  The  ranking  minority 
member  is  present,  I  think  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  csin  con- 
sult with  him. 


where  we  are  going  and  we  ought  to 
take  the  American  people  into  our  con- 
fidence and  debate  this  right  out  here  in 
the  open. 


REGISTRATION  MONEY  VOTED  OUT 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of 
the  non -Presidential  candidates  from  Il- 
linois, I  rise  to  make  a  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  registration  proposal  that 
has  been  just  voted  out  of  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  While  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  Boland  amendment  to  increase 
the  initial  amount,  I  did  vote  to  bring 
the  measure  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  did  so  not  because  I  was  persuaded 
by  the  argument  that  we  have  to  send 
some  kind  of  message  to  the  Soviets  of 
our  resolve,  but  rather  to  give  this  House 
an  opportunity  to  debate  the  issue  in 
open  forum  for  all  the  American  people 
to  see  and  hear. 

If  we  really  want  to  send  a  meaning- 
ful message  to  our  adversaries,  we  would 
increase  our  production  of  planes,  tanks, 
ships,  and  guns  or  at  least  provide  enough 
fuel  to  our  armed  services  to  conduct 
those  necessary  training  exercises  that 
are  now  limited  as  a  result  of  faulty 
budgeting  by  the  administration. 

n  1120 
I  hope  when  the  measure  reaches  the 
floor  of  this  House  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  into  our  overall  military 
manpower,  problems,  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  our  experts  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  registration  or  a  draft;  and 
what  we  ought  to  do  relative  to  our 
reserves;  whether  pay  and  allov;ances 
are  at  issue.  In  short  we  have  to  know 
where      we      are      before      we      know 


CLAREFICA-nON    OF   LANGUAGE   OP 
HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    521. 
ADDITIONAL  FUNDS   FOR   SELEC- 
TIVE SERVICE  SYSTEM 
•  Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute   and   to   revise   and   extend   his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  statement  just  made,  I  think  I 
should  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  521.  just  reported 
out  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
contains  the  following  language: 

Proinded.  That  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  joint  resolution  shall  be 
available  for  Instituting  or  taking  action  to 
draft  any  individual  for  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  refuse  to  provide 
funds  for  the  Selective  Service  as  offi- 
cially and  publicly  requested  by  the 
President,  not  only  will  we  lessen  our 
chances  of  freeing  our  hostages  in  Iran, 
but  we  will  weaken  the  Nation  in  its 
efforts  to  meet  our  world  problems 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we 
agree  with  the  President — but  one  of 
whether  we  deny  funds  after  his  deci- 
sion— thus  weakening  our  position  in 
this  troubled  world 


PE^^MISSION  FOR  COMMl'l'i'EE  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
SATURDAY.  APRIL  19.  1980.  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 521.  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  SYSTEM 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday,  April  19.  1980,  to  file  a 
report  on  the  joint  resoluticm  (H.J.  Res. 
521)  making  additional  funds  available 
by  transfer  for  the  fl.scal  year  ending 
September  30.  1980.  for  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  FISH  EXPRESSES 
REGRET  THAT  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL  NOT  BE- 
ING ACTIVELY  CONSIDERED  BY 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  FISH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation 
recently  observed  the  35th  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  I  rise  to  express  my  regrets 
that  the  work  of  the  F.  D  R  Memorial 
Commission,  their  modified  and  scaled- 
down  memorial  in  Washington  is  not  be- 
ing actively  considered  by  this  Congress 

Over  20  years  ago.  a  commission  was 
formed  by  the  Congress  to  provide  a  flt- 
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ting  memorial  to  this  national  leader.  In 
the  largest  architectural  competition  ever 

ViolH      mith     -'^74    pnt.rant.t;      a    de.sicn    waS 


BIG  BUSINESS  DAY— THE  NEED  FOR 
A  WINDBAG  PROFITS  TAX 


ileged  of  this  country  have  been  seeking. 
Growth  Day  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
true  American  rirenm 
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(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  2, 
1980.) 


The  Senate  conferees  remained  unan- 
imously adamant  in  their  position,  in- 
sisting upon  the  funding  levels  for  these 
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ting  memorial  to  this  national  leader.  In 
the  largest  architectural  competition  ever 
held,  with  574  entrants,  a  design  was 
selected.  Years  passed.  A  new  design  was 
developed,  a  new  design  which  satisfied 
everyone  including  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mission. 

The  original  cost  of  this  new  design 
was  estmiated  to  be  $46  million.  But  it 
was  held  by  Secretary-  of  Interior  Andrus 
to  be  too  expensive.  The  F.D.R.  Com- 
mission, on  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
serve,  then  scaled  down  the  design  se- 
verely. Regrettably,  this  far  more  mod- 
ern memorial  is  not  under  active  con- 
sideration. 


DEATH  OF  IRANIAN  IN  LINCOLN 

I  Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  J 

Mr.  BEREXJTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  while  watching  television  I 
notice  that  a  cof&n  was  being  taken 
around  Tehran  with  the  body  of  an 
Iranian  student  at  the  Umversity  of 
Nebraska  who  was  allegedly  tortured  and 
killed  in  the  United  States.  Lest  there 
be  any  concern  about  justice  or  civil 
rights  in  the  United  States  or  inappro- 
priate "Western  Justice,"  I  would  like 
to  present  some  facts  to  this  House,  to 
the  American  people  and  to  the  inter- 
national communitv,  although  I  think 
assurances  are  really  probably  not 
sought  by  reasonable  observers. 

After  checking  with  the  Lancaster 
County  attorney's  office.  I  found  that  the 
Iranian  in  question  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  and 
was  charged  in  Douglas  County  with  a 
felony  in  connection  with  an  assault  on 
his  landlord.  The  Douglas  County  au- 
thorities sent  him  to  the  Lincoln 
Regional  Center  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
for  an  evaluation  to  determine  whether 
he  was  competent  to  stand  trial. 

He  was  discovered  dead  in  his  room 
at  the  center  on  April  6.  He  had  been 
under  treatment  for  epilepsy. 

An  autopsy  was  performed,  but  that 
autopsy  was  delayed  at  the  request  from 
the  State  Department  until  two  observ- 
ers, apparently  physicians  from  the 
Iranian  Consulate  in  Chicago,  flew  to 
Lincoln  to  witness  the  autopsy.  It  was 
performed  by  Dr.  Harlen  Papenfuss,  a 
very  distinguished  member  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  and  the  past  president  of 
the  Nebraska  Medical  Society.  He  deter- 
mined that  the  injuries  sustained  had 
been  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  felony 
assault  and  had  not  taken  place  in  the 
center.  He  furthermore  determined  that 
the  death  was  due  to  heart  failure  caused 
by  an  epileptic -like  seizure. 

Some  body  tissues  were  given  to  the 
Iranian  doctors  so  they  could  perform 
their  own  tests  and  the  body  was  released 
to  them. 

I  am  entirely  convinced,  as  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  are.  that  fullv  legitimate 
procedures  were  followed  by  competent 
individuals  and  that  no  blame  should  be 
placed  on  local  or  State  officials  or  on  the 
United  States. 


BIG  BUSINESS  DAY— THE  NEED  FOR 
A  WINDBAG  PROFITS  TAX 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  this  day  been  blessed  with  another 
in  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  by  that  Pinto  of 
consumer  advocates,  Ralph  Nader,  un- 
der the  guise  of  his  cover  organization. 
Americans  Concerned  About  Corporate 
Power. 

But,  hark,  what  is  this?  A  new^  design 
in  the  Nader  spring  line.  Has  Ralph  de- 
cided to  embark  upon  a  business  career 
of  his  own?  We  find  that  he  has  been 
charging  $10  admittance  right  here  in 
the  Cannon  Office  Buildmg  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  House  for  the  privi- 
lege of  hearing  his  group  attack  busi- 
ness profits  and  practices. 

A  major  goal  of  Big  Business  Day 
sponsors  is  to  seek  legislation  establish- 
ing corporate  boards  that  pursue  non- 
profit aims.  The  irony  of  it.  By  charging 
$10,  Mr.  Nader  and  company  are  per- 
haps approaching  that  category  of  "big 
business"  whereby  they  will  be  subject 
to  the  same  scrutiny  by  both  consumer 
groups  and  the  IRS  that  they  advocate 
for  other  big  businesses,  in  order  to  in- 
sure that  they  themselves  are  not  guilty 
of  ripping  off  the  American  public. 

At  the  very  least,  we  should  license 
and  harness  Mr.  Nader's  energy-produc- 
ing rhetoric  for  public  utilization.  After 
all,  hot  air  balloons  do  not  use  foreign 
oU. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GUARD  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
TO  SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon 
during  the  5-minute  rule  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  a  hearing,  and  a  hearing 
alone,  on  H.R.  6671,  a  bill  to  unify  the 
rules  for  preventing  collisions  on  the  in- 
land waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GROWTH  DAY— A  REAFFIRMATION 
OF  THE  TRUE  AMERICAN 
DREAM? 

'Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  celebrating  Growth  Day.  How 
does  our  economy  grow?  With  greater 
productivity,  higher  real  income  and 
plentiful  jobs.  Exactly  what  the  minori- 
ties, the  unemployed  and  the  underpriv- 


ileged of  this  country  have  been  seeking. 
Growth  Day  is  a  reaffirmation  of  the 
true  American  dream. 

For  years  economists  have  perpetu- 
ated the  myth  tha,t  there  is  an  inevitable 
trade-off  between  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment. Not  true.  The  Joint  Economic 
Committee  s  1980  Annual  Report  heralds 
a  "new  era  in  economic  thinking," 
demonstrating  how  steady  economic 
growth — accompanied  by  stable  fiscal 
policies,  and  a  gradual  reduction  in  the 
growth  of  the  money  supply — can  actu- 
ally reduce  inflation  significantly  with- 
out increasing  unemployment. 

The  key  to  economic  growth  and  pro- 
ductivity in  the  United  States  is  our  free 
enterprise  system— a  system  that  has 
given  each  of  us  more  choice  and  greater 
opportunity  than  any  other  economic 
system  in  the  world.  The  greatest  ob- 
stacle to  economic  growth  is  big  gov- 
ernment. Overtaxed  and  overregulated. 
American  business  is  in  need  of  relief. 
Unless  it  is  provided,  our  economy  will 
not  only  cease  to  grow,  it  will  cease  to 
survive. 


[lillSO 
CONFERENCE    REPORT    ON    S.    662. 
INTERNATIONAL    FINANCIAL    IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
'S.  662)  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
.sponded  to  their  names: 


(Roll  No    1851 

Abdnor 

Blanchard 

Coelho 

Addabbo 

Bozffs 

Coleman 

Akaka 

Boland 

Collins,  m. 

Albosta 

BoIIin? 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ambro 

Boner 

Conable 

Anierson. 

Bonlor 

Conte 

Calif. 

Bonker 

Corcoran 

An-ierson.  111. 

Bouaiiard 

Cotter 

Andrews. 

Bowen 

CouRhlln 

N.  Dak. 

Brademas 

Courter 

Annunzlo 

Breaux 

Crane.  Daniel 

Anthony 

Brinkley 

Daniel.  Dan 

Appleeate 

Brodhead 

Daniel,  R  W. 

Archer 

Broomfleld 

Danlelson 

Ashbrook 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dannemeyer 

Ashley 

Brown  Ohio 

Daschle 

Atkinson 

Brovhlll 

Davis.  Mich. 

.AuCoin 

Buchanan 

de  la  Garza 

Bafalls 

Bursener 

Deckard 

Bailey 

Burllson 

Delliims 

Baldus 

Burton.  John 

Derrick 

Barnard 

Butler 

Derwlnskl 

Bauman 

Byron 

Devlne 

Beard,  R  I 

Camnbell 

Dickinson 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Carney 

Dicks 

Bedell 

Carr 

DlTOn 

Bellenson 

Carter 

Dodd 

Benlamln 

Cavanangh 

Donnelly 

Bennett 

Chappell 

Doman 

Bereuter 

Cheney 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Bethune 

Clausen 

Early 

Bevin 

Clay 

Edgar 

Blaggl 

Cleveland 

Edwards.  Ala 

Bingham 

Cllnger 

Edwards,  Calif 
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Edwards,  Okla 

Kindness 

Ratchford 

Emery 

Kogovsek 

Regula 

English 

Kostmayer 

Reuss 

Erdahl 

Kramer 

Rhodes 

Erlenborn 

LaFalce 

Richmond 

Ertel 

Lagomarslno 

Rinaldo 

Evans,  Del 

Latta 

Rltter 

Evans.  Ga, 

Leach,  Iowa 

Roberts 

Evans.  Ind. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Robinson 

Fary 

Lee 

Roe 

Fazio 

Lehman 

Rose 

Fenwlck 

Leland 

Rostenkowskl 

Perraro 

Lent 

Roth 

Findley 

Levitas 

Rousselot 

Fish 

Lewis 

Roybal 

Fisher 

Livingston 

Royer 

Ftthlan 

Lloyd 

Rudd 

Fllppo 

LoefBer 

Runnels 

Florio 

Long.  La. 

Russo 

Foley 

Long.  Md. 

Sabo 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Lott 

Sawyer 

Forsythe 

Lowry 

Schroeder 

Fountain 

Lujan 

Schulze 

Fowler 

Luken 

Sebelius 

PYenzel 

Lundine 

Seiberlinp 

Frost 

Luntcren 

Sensenbrenner 

Fuqua 

McClory 

Shannon 

Garcia 

McConnack 

Sharp 

Gaydos 

McDade 

Shelby 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Shumway 

GUman 

Madlgan 

Shuster 

Ginn 

Maguire 

Simon 

Gllckman 

Markev 

Skelton 

Goldwater 

Marks 

Smith,  Iowa 

Gonzalez 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Nebr, 

Gore 

Marriott 

Snowe 

Gradison 

Martin 

Snyder 

Gramm 

Matsui 

Solomon 

Grassley 

Mattox 

Spellman 

Green 

Mavroules 

Spence 

Grisham 

Mazzoli 

Slack 

Guarlnl 

Mica 

Stangeland 

Gudger 

Michel 

Stanton 

Haaedorn 

Mlkulskl 

Stark 

Hall.  Ohio 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stewart 

Hall.  Tex. 

Mineta 

Stockman 

Hamilton 

Mlnlsh 

Stratton 

Hammer- 

Mitchell,  Md, 

Studds 

sc  hmldt 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Swift 

Hance 

Moakley 

Synar 

Hanley 

Mollohan 

Taylor 

Hansen 

Montgomery 

Thomas 

Harkln 

Moorhead. 

Thompson 

Hams 

Calif. 

Traxler 

Hawkins 

Motll 

Vander  Jagt 

Hefner 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Vanlk 

Heftel 

Murtha 

Vento 

Hlghtower 

Musto 

Volkmer 

Hints 

Mvers,  Ind. 

Walgren 

Hlnson 

Natcher 

Walker 

Holland 

Nedzl 

Wsmipler 

HoUenbeck 

Nelson 

Walkins 

Holtzman 

Nichols 

Waxman 

Hopkins 

Nowak 

Weaver 

Horton 

O'Brien 

Weiss 

Howard 

Oakar 

Whitehurst 

Hubbard 

Oberstar 

Whitley 

Huckaby 

Obey 

Whlttaker 

Hughes 

Ottlneer 

Whitten 

Hutto 

Panetta 

Williams,  Mont 

Hyde 

Pashayan 

Williams.  Ohio 

Ichord 

Patterson 

Winn 

Ireland 

Paul 

Wlrth 

Jacobs 

Pease 

Wolff 

Jeffords 

Pepper 

Wolpe 

Jeffries 

Perkins 

Wright 

Jenkins 

Petri 

Wydler 

Johnson.  Calif 

Pevser 

Wylle 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pickle 

Yates 

Jones,  N  C. 

Porter 

Yatron 

Jones,  Okla, 

Preyer 

Young.  Alaska 

Jones,  Tenn, 

Price 

Young,  PI  a. 

Kaslenmeler 

Quayle 

Young.  Mo 

Kelly 

Qulllen 

Zablockl 

Kenip 

Hahall 

Zeferettl 

Klldee 

Rallsback 

n  1140 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Zeferettd.  On  this  roUcall,  355  Mem- 
bers have  recorded  their  presence  by 
electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  662,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL FINANCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 


(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  2, 
1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton >  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
John  L.  Burton)  . 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVITIES 
AND  TRANSPORTATION  OP  COM- 
MITTEE ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERA- 
TIONS TO  SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  JOHN  L,  BURTON,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Activities  and 
Transportation  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  testimony  only. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California  as- 
sure us  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  mark 
up  any  bills,  that  this  will  strictly  be  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  testimony? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  The  hearing 
will  be  strictly  for  the  taking  of  testi- 
mony on  two  measures  that  have  been 
pending  before  the  subcommitee  for  a 
long  time.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  agreed  to  testify.  There  will 
be  no  markup. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  assurance. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

r:  1150 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions your  House  conferees  defended  as 
best  they  could  the  House  position  on 
the  bill  S.  662.  which  provides  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund. 

The  difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  this  bill  was  as 
follows : 

First.  In  the  case  of  the  IDB  capital 
provisions,  the  House  version  provided 
for  $1.6  biUion  of  capital,  most  of  which 
would  be  callable,  as  compared  to  the 
Senate  level  of  $2.7  billion,  a  difference 
of  $1.1  billion: 

Second,  The  House  provided  for  the 
funding  of  Special  Operations  at  $600 
million,  as  compared  to  the  Senate  level 
of  $700  miUion.  a  difference  of  $100 
million ; 

Third,  Capital  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  as  provided  in  the  House 
version  was  $180  million,  as  compared 
to  the  Senate  level  of  $445  miUion.  a 
difference  of  $265  million ;  and 

Fourth,  No  difference  in  funding  for 
the  AfricEui  Development  Fund. 


The  Senate  conferees  remained  unan- 
imously adamant  in  their  position,  in- 
sisting upon  the  funding  levels  for  these 
three  institutions  as  provided  In  their 
version  of  the  legislation,  TTieir  unani- 
mous opposition  occurred  during  our 
first  conference  with  the  Senate  held  on 
March  19,  1980.  and  as  a  result  of  a 
technicality,  the  second  conference  held 
between  the  two  Houses  oti  this  legisla- 
tion on  April  1.  1980, 

As  chairman  of  the  conference,  and  as 
agreed  to  in  the  House  previously  when 
this  legislation  was  recommitted  to  con- 
ference. I  made  sure  that  two  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  interested  In  this 
legislation  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
address  the  conference.  Our  colleagues 
Mr  Rousselot,  of  California,  and  Mr, 
Bauman.  of  Maryland,  did  appear  at  the 
conference  and  both  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  address  the  conference. 

The  superb  persuasive  abilities  of  our 
colleagues  from  California  and  Maryland 
and  the  abilities  of  your  House  conferees, 
again  fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  Senate  con- 
ferees remained  absolutely  adamant  in 
their  position. 

While  in  total  this  legislation  author- 
izes an  appropriation  of  $4  billion,  the 
fact  is  that  most  of  this  authorization 
consists  of  so-called  callable  capital,  not 
outlays.  What  this  means  m  the  aggre- 
gate is  that  the  $4  billion  authorization 
will,  over  time,  lead  to  budgetar>-  outlays 
made  up  of  paid-in  capital  or  contribu- 
tions to  special  funds  in  an  aggregate 
amount  of  only  SI. 5  billion,  not  $4  billion. 

The  other  $2,5  biUion — the  difference 
between  the  $4  billion  authorization  and 
the  $1,5  billion  in  budgetary  outlays,  is 
made  up  of  callable  capital.  Of  this  call- 
able capital,  less  than  $200  million  will 
be  paid  in  over  the  next  8  to  10  years. 
F\irther.  the  actual  budgetar>-  outlays  for 
this  legislation  will  amount  to  only  $7 
million  in  fiscal  1981,  and  an  estimated 
$33  million  in  fiscal  1982. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  the  heart  of  the  mat- 
ter before  the  House  in  this  conference 
report  are  two  central  issues.  First,  did 
the  House  conferees  negotiate  the  best 
possible  compromise  with  our  colleagues 
from  the  other  body;  and  second,  how 
can  the  House  pass  a  $4  billion  foreign 
aid  bill  when  we  are  entering  a  period  of 
unprecedented  budgetary  tightening  here 
at  home? 

The  House  conferees  made  a  genuine 
attempt  to  convince  the  Senate  to  accept 
lower  authorization  levels  than  those 
asked  for  by  the  administration.  Pour 
different  attempts  to  find  numbers  closer 
to  the  House  passed  levels  were  rejected 
by  the  Senate  and  in  each  instance,  their 
arguments  were  the  same.  A  cut  in  our 
share  of  the  replenishment  agreements 
would  amount  to  a  failure  to  fulfill  our 
pledge.  The  negotiated  agreements  would 
collapse  and  the  process  of  negotiating  a 
new  replenishment  must  begin  again. 

This  would  lead  to  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation. It  is  already  a  fact  that  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  have  closed  their 
doors  to  new  loans,  awaiting  approval  of 
these  current  replenishments.  If  the 
Congress  were  to  act  now  to  unravel  the 
agreements,  it  could  be  up  to  a  year  be- 
fore lending  could  resume.  The  Asian 
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Bank  would  have  to  close  Its  doors  to 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Bangladesh.  The  Inter-American  Devel- 
ODment  Bank  would  ."susDcnd  loaj'i.<;  to  the 


payers  who  are  some  of  the  employees 
in  our  coimtry. 

All  of  this  money.  Mr    Speaker — and 
I  reoeat.  all  of  it — eoes  to  the  less  de- 


that  keeps  coming  up,  so  this  would  not 
stop  it.  would  it?  It  certainly  would  not 
stop  it? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
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gave    in    and    agreed    to    the    Senate 
position. 
Mr,  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Members 


stituentfi,  because  if  we  ever  added  up 
the  ledger  columns,  you  would  find  that 
we  as  Americans  owe  more  money  to 


American  taxpayer  these  extra,  unnec- 
essary, burdens  back  in  March.  If  any- 
thing the  situation  in  the  United  States 
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Bank  would  have  to  close  its  doors  to 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Bangladesh.  The  Inter- American  Devel- 
opment Bank  would  suspend  loans  to  the 
Caribbean,  Central  America,  and  else- 
where in  the  hemisphere. 

Obviously,  such  a  cessation  of  lending 
would  be  an  extremely  serious  setback 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  would  add 
substantially  to  the  growing  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States  and  its  will- 
ingness to  meet  its  commitments. 

The  second  major  criticism  which  has 
been  leveled  at  this  conference  report  is 
that  budgetary  stringency  does  not  allow 
us  to  continue  to  be  generoiis  to  friends 
overseas.  In  point  of  fact,  the  conference 
report  is  consistent  with  efforts  to 
achieve  budgetary  savings  during  fiscal 
year  1980  and  1981.  Most  of  the  money 
in  this  bill,  $2.5  billion  of  the  $4  billion 
package  is  in  the  form  of  callable  capital 
which  will  never  result  in  budgetary  out- 
lays. The  remaining  $15  billion  will  be 
spread  out  over  8-10  years  with  projected 
outlays  as  follows : 

[In  mllllonal 
Fiscal  year : 

1980    «0 

1981  - 7 

1982 33 

So  that  when  we  really  examine  the 
cost  of  the  bill,  we  find  that  it  has  an  al- 
most negligible  budgetary  impact  for  the 
near  term. 

Equally  important,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  we  get  far  more  in  return  for  our 
contributions  than  we  have  to  put  in.  We 
have  estimated  that  our  participation 
over  the  years  has  resulted  in  $11  billion 
worth  of  exports  to  developing  countries. 
A  full  35  percent  of  our  exports  go  to  less 
developed  countries,  and  we  have  im- 
portant economic  and  political  interests 
in  insuring  their  future  development. 

In  summary,  we  would  be  fooling  our- 
selves If  we  think  we  can  reject  this  con- 
ference report  without  seriously  damag- 
ing our  political  and  economic  interests 
abroad.  And  we  would  be  fooling  our- 
selves if  we  think  defeat  of  this  measure 
will  result  in  significant  budgetary  sav- 
ings. 

Voting  for  the  conference  report  is  the 
right  thing  to  do  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Thank  you.  | 

D  1200 

But  I  would  point  this  out.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  point  No.  2:  As  far  as  the 
arguments  for  or  against  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  and 
the  resolutions  that  are  coming  up  next 
week,  I  think  it  should  be  clear  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  the  budget  cutlay 
will  be  $7  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  there  is 
another  point  that  we  should  make.  Too 
often  in  this  legislation  we  think  we  are 
a  bunch  of  "do-gooders"  and  are  doing 
something  with  our  taxpayers'  money 
for  somebody  else.  I  think  we  should 
take  just  a  minute.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  think 
oj  the  consequences  of  this  legislation 
ancTwhat  will  happen  if  it  does  not  pass 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  re- 
ceivers and  the  point  of  view  of  the  tax- 


payers who  are  some  of  the  employees 
in  our  country. 

All  of  this  money.  Mr.  Speaker — and 
I  repeat,  all  of  it — goes  to  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  of  this  world.  Since 
the  inception  of  these  lending  institu- 
tions some  $11  billion  of  the  output  that 
is  made  by  American  taxpayers  and 
American  workers  has  gone  to  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

I  look  at  some  of  these  figures,  and  I 
see  that  the  great  State  of  California 
ranks  No.  1  in  the  Nation  of  emplcxyees 
producing  the  goods  and  services  that 
go  to  the  less  developed  countries  in  the 
world;  it  produces  a  total  of  some  $3.3 
billion.  Thirty-seven  million  dollars  is 
directly  connected  with  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  in  this  fiscal 
year,  which  is  1978. 

My  own  State  of  Ohio  ranks  third,  and 
Illinois  ranks  second.  Although  I  did  not 
count  them,  it  appears  that  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union  has  some  ptirticular 
positive  effect  from  the  standpoint  of 
lending  to  these  less  developed  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  thpt  point  with 
the  idea  of  utilizing  the  argimient,  as 
we  have  heard  the  argument  over  the 
years,  that  this  is  for  other  people  when 
we  have  problems  here  at  home.  I  have 
never  literally  made  that  argument  be- 
fore because  I  think  If  there  is  a  need  in 
less  developed  countries,  we  should  meet 
the  need  as  an  expression  of  our  prin- 
ciples. But  I  bring  that  argument  out  at 
this  particular  time  because  the  evidence 
IS  so  strong  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
there  is  a  certain  balance  here  that 
that  should  be  considered  when  we  are 
considering  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STANTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  has  described  in  the  House  as 
to  how  these  "benefit.";"  give  industries 
and  various  groups  today  the  ability  to 
take  advantage  of  the  existence  of  these 
lending  institutions  operating  abroad. 

However,  if  we  went  with  the  House- 
passed  version,  it  really  would  not  sub- 
stantially reduce  that  effort,  because  we 
are  not  talking  about  huge  amounts  of 
money?  Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  diffi- 
culty with  that  is  this:  Although  I  did 
not  think  of  the  gentleman.  I  would  point 
out  that  his  State  of  California  has  to  be 
No.  1. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understood  that. 
Let  me  say  I  realize  that,  and  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  point. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  this:  The  difficulty  we  face  here  is 
the  vote  here  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  it  would  not 
stop  it;  right? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is 
a  60-percent  cut  in  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  a  40-percent  cut  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman   knows  about   the  authority 


that  keeps  coming  up,  so  this  would  not 
stop  it,  would  it?  It  certainly  would  not 
stop  it? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
got  to  be  honest  with  the  gentleman. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  leave  it  up  to  the 
membership  to  decide  whether  a  40-per- 
cent cut  is  a  big  cut  or  whether  a  60-per- 
cent cut  is  a  little  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
fair,  so  let  us  just  leave  it  up  to  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  say  to  my 
colleague  that  this  is  for  five  different 
agencies,  international  agencies.  We 
really  are  only  talking  about  three  areas 
where  there  was  an  imposition  of  any 
kind  of  a  slight  restraint  in  the  Increase 
on  a  replenishment  basis. 

But  the  gentleman  still  has  not  an- 
swered my  question.  If  we  support  the 
House  position,  that  will  not  stop  these 
funds;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Certainly  it  will  not 
stop  them. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STANTON.  There  was  40  and  60 
percent  that  is  put  back. 

Mr    ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  as  to  how 
much  time  we  have  consumed? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton^ 
has  consumed  9  minutes. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
debate  I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  conference  report  to  the  conference 
committee  with  instructions  to  adhere 
to  the  House  position  in  the  reductions 
for  the  various  funding  levels.  I  will  use 
my  time  for  debate  at  this  time  to  discuss 
my  reasons  for  offering  that  motion  to 
recommit. 

On  March  5  this  House,  in  a  rather 
strong  voice,  spoke  out  by  a  vote  of  219  to 
170  to  reduce  funding  for  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the 
fimd  for  the  special  operation  of  that 
bank.  By  a  vote  of  210  to  189,  the  House 
voted  to  reduce  the  funding  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  soft  window  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

This  House  also  voted  to  include  in  the 
legislation  a  direction  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  to  begin  to  use  some 
of  its  funding  to  help  some  of  the  Asian 
refugees.  We  thought  that  might  be  a 
reasonable  way  to  get  other  countries  to 
help  take  up  some  of  the  load  dealing 
with  those  refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  our  opinion  when 
we  offered  those  amendments  or  that 
series  of  amendments  that  we  were  not 
going  to  curtail  the  effectiveness  of 
these  international  financial  institutions. 
However,  we  were  realistic  enough  to 
recognize  that  if  we  were  going  to  accom- 
plish any  reductions,  we  were  going  to 
have  to  go  in  with  a  strong  message,  and 
we  went  in  with  a  strong  message.  The 
other  body  refused  to  pay  attention  to 
that  message,  and  our  negotiators  finally 
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gave    in    and    agreed    to    the    Senate 
position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  tell  the  Members 
that  the  international  banks  that  we  are 
talking  about  will  not  be  adversely 
affected  if  they  do  not  get  the  funding  at 
the  level  that  the  conference  committee 
recommends.  Last  year  the  Members  will 
recall  we  presented  to  this  House  an 
investigative  staff  study  done  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that 
pointed  out  time  after  time  how  millions 
of  dollars  of  money  being  handled  by 
these  international  financial  institutions 
were  being  wasted.  Projects  were  being 
pushed,  for  example,  into  countries  that 
did  not  want  the  projects.  All  they 
wanted  was  the  foreign  exchange.  We 
were  told  about  projects  that  were  being 
funded  at  many  times  the  level  needed  to 
accomplish  the  alms  of  that  develop- 
ment project. 

The  investigative  staff  report  Is  nearly 
200  pages  containing  many  such 
examples. 

If  they  would  tighten  up  on  their  fiscal 
policies,  I  am  satisfied  that  they  would 
have  no  problem  living  within  the 
bounds  set  by  the  House. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  we 
are  willing  to  compromise.  We  would  be 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee, hoping  that  our  conferees  would 
be  willing  to  battle  for  some  kind  of  a 
reasonable  compromise  and  not  just  cave 
in  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  said  that  this 
has  been  made  as  a  commitment,  and 
that  Lf  we  do  not  go  along  with  the 
exact  dollar  figure  established  In  this 
legislation,  the  Treasury  Department 
would  have  to  go  back  and  renegotiate. 
In  advEmce,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  discuss 
that  argument.  The  report  that  accom- 
panies this  bill  says  on  page  3  that  the 
authorizations  provided  in  this  bill  must 
be  provided  for  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tions acts  before  the  Treasury  can  make 
commitments  to  the  institutions.  They 
are  going  to  tell  us  that  the  commit- 
ment has  already  been  made,  and  that 
we  have  to  stick  with  it  or  we  will  have 
to  be  embarrassed  by  renegotiation.  I 
am  saying  that  officially  that  negotia- 
tion is  not  complete  and  the  deal  has 
not  been  set  until  this  Congress  has 
spoken.  So  we  are  not  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  go  with  the  figures  the  Treasur>- 
Department  suggested  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  further  point. 
I  am  satisfied  that  by  going  back  to  con- 
ference and  getting  a  reasonable  com- 
promise, we  will  have  done  something 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  I 
watched  a  network  television  program 
the  other  night  on  the  debt  of  the 
Americans,  the  debt  of  the  Nation,  the 
debt  of  our  50  States,  the  debt  of  oiu- 
cities  and  our  counties,  the  debt  of  our 
private  people.  They  reported  that  the 
debt  of  the  Americans  is  set  at  some  $5 
trillion. 

n  1210 
Now,  if  we  have  to  try  to  help  people 
develop,  if  we  have  to  try  to  get  hold  of 
some  fiscal  problems,  if  we  have  to  be 
worried  about  people  who  are  in  finan- 
cial trouble,  we  ought  to  look  at  our  own 
people,  our  own  taxpayers,  our  own  con- 
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stituents,  because  if  we  ever  added  up 
the  ledger  colimins,  you  would  find  that 
we  as  Americans  owe  more  money  to 
somebody  than  anybody  else  in  the  en- 
tire world.  And  here  we  are  now,  trying 
to  put  more  money  into  these  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  who  do  not 
need  it.  And  until  we  tighten  the  mone- 
tary screws,  they  are  going  to  continue 
to  waste  the  American  dollars. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Young)  has  expired. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  merely  comment  that  this  is  the 
kind  of  vote.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
Ifrom  Florida  (Mr.  Young),  that  the 
American  taxpayers  can  understand. 
The  deck  may  be  stacked  as  it  often  is 
around  here  but  maybe  in  losing  we  will 
win.  because  I  think  the  American  tax- 
payers will  look  critically  at  those  who 
vote  for  this  particular  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  the  House  is 
being  asked  to  completely  capitulate  to 
the  Senate  on  an  Important  pohcy  mat- 
ter. I  wonder  when  this  body  will  realize 
that  the  Constitution  provided  for  two 
Houses  of  Congress  that  we  coequal. 
Now  it  seems  that  we  have  one  body  to 
debate  issues  and  one  that  actually  de- 
cides them.  I  do  not  think  either  the 
Pounding  Fathers  or  the  present  Ameri- 
can public  would  agree  with  this  de- 
velopment. 

In  March  this  House  voted  by  major- 
ities of  219  to  166,  219  to  170,  and  210 
to  189  to  cut  the  levels  of  funds  the 
United  States  would  make  available  to 
the  regional  development  banks.  Today 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  stand  by 
those  votes.  I  hope  my  colleagues  take 
a  stand  for  the  validity  of  House  con- 
sideration by  voting  against  this  con- 
ference report. 

What  is  at  stake  today  is  not  just  the 
integrity  of  the  House  position,  it  is  also 
the  integrity  of  this  Nation's  tax  dol- 
lars. Only  this  last  Tuesday  millions  of 
Americans  had  to  submit  to  the  annual 
confiscation  of  their  hard  earned  wages 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Are 
we  going  to  stand  by  today  and  allow 
other  nations  to  benefit  from  this  con- 
fiscation by  receiving  loans  at  interest 
rates  we  refuse  to  give  to  our  owti 
citizens? 

The  United  States  has  a  long  history 
of  being  a  charitable  Nation,  but  there 
are  limits  to  this  generosity.  At  a  time 
when  our  own  citizens  cannot  afford  a 
decent  home  for  their  famlhes,  cannot 
afford  to  buy  the  food  they  could  just 
a  year  ago.  and  must  cut  back  on  the 
long-awaited  vacation  because  of  the 
cost  of  fuel,  how  can  we  ask  them  to 
give  their  wages  so  nations  with  dubious 
support  records  of  American  positions 
can  bask  in  cheap  loans,  many  of  which 
will  probably  never  be  repaid? 

The  House  wisely  voted  to  save  the 


American  taxpayer  these  extra,  unnec- 
essary, burdens  back  in  March^.  If  any- 
thing the  situation  in  the  United  States 
has  worsened  since  then.  How  can  we 
then    justify    this    conference    r^xHt? 
What   has   happened   In   just    1    short 
month  to  make  the  wise  votes  of  March 
irrelevant?  Nothing  that  I  can  observe. 
There  may  be  those  in  this  House  who 
believe  that  by  cutting  the  American 
commitment  to  these  banks  we  are  hurt- 
ing the  Integrity  of  this  Nation  in  the 
eyes  of  others  in  the  world.  They  will 
state  that  this  commitment  was  nego- 
tiated and  must  be  followed  through.  I 
ask  them,  since   when   does  a  foreign 
commitment  have  standing  prior  to  con- 
sent of  the  Congress?  A  treaty  that  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate,  or  a  financial 
commitment  that  must  be  authorized  by 
both  Houses  imderscore  this  concept.  If 
the  President,  or  his  delegates,  act  un- 
wisely with  the  public  trust  it  is  up  to 
the  Congress  or  the  Court,  the  other 
coequal    branches    of    Government,    to 
check  that  imwise  act.  It  is  not  our  fault 
if  the  President  is  embarrassed  by  his 
own  unwise  negotiating.  It  will  be  the 
Congress  fault,  however,  if  we  help  drive 
the  American  economy  further  into  de- 
pression because  we  vote  to  send  chean 
loans  overseas. 

What  of  the  future  of  development  in 
the  Third  World?  Do  we  have  a  moral 
commitment  to  help  developing  nationn 
with  American  dollars?  Long  ago  we 
made  a  commitment  to  lead  the  free 
world  by  the  nature  of  our  posture  and 
prestige  in  the  family  of  nations.  Thi* 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  we  must- 
constantly  use  our  Nation's  wealth  to 
serve  the  ends  of  other  nations.  Our 
leadership  for  development  can  come,  as 
development  economist  Dr.  Manuel  Ayau 
stated  "from  the  strength  of  our  con- 
victions." Our  faith  in  the  market,  our 
commitment  to  help  our  friends  and  to 
protect  them  from  our  mutual  enemies 
are  factors  that  can  provide  the  stabil- 
ity necessary  for  sustained  economic 
health  and  growth.  All  the  money  in  the 
world  will  not  help  a  destabiliaed  situa- 
tion if  it  is  not  backed  up  with  consist- 
ency of  purpose. 

What  about  the  need  for  investment 
capital  in  the  Third  World?  There  defi- 
nitely  is   a   need   for  additional   funds 
for  development,  but  it  does  not  have  to 
come  from  America    One  of  the  major 
hardships  in  the  Third  World  is  the  price 
of  energy.  As  the  poorer  nations  develop 
domestic  industries  their  needs  for  ener- 
gy grow.  Hydropower.  small  solar  units, 
and  maybe  some  local  coal  or  oil  reserves 
can  help  domestic  development,  but  the 
major  source  of  energy  for  these  na- 
tions is  Middle  East  oil.  Have  the  OPEC 
nations  given  their  poorer  brethren  a 
price  break  or  a  rebate  to  assist  their  de- 
velopment efforts?  Not  at  all.  OPEC  is 
sapping  the  life  blood  from  the  Third 
World  just  like  it  is  sapping  the  lifeblood 
of  America  and  the  other  Western  in- 
dustrial  states.    A   recent   Wall   Street 
Journal  article  stated  that  Saudi  Ara- 
bian banks  alone  wlil  have  $61  billion  in 
assets  this  month.  The  entire  OPEC  cash 
surplus  will  be  around  $120  billion  for 
the  year.  OPEC  nations  currently  are 
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here  are  plagued  by  hunger,  malnutri- 
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not  participants  in  many  of  the  develop- 
ment banks.  I  think  it  is  time  for  OPEC 
to  either  provide  price  breaks  to  their 
Third  World  brothers  or  to  join  the  De- 
velopment Bank  efforts.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  expect  our  taxpayers  to  in  effect  pay 
for  OPEC  price  rises  both  here  and  in 
the  Third  World. 

We  can  send  a  message  today  to  OPEC, 
to  the  President,  and  to  the  banks,  that 
we  are  not  satisfied,  in  fact  we  are  out- 
rased,  with  the  current  state  of  develop- 
ment policy  and  programs.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  join  me  in  voting  against 
the  failure  of  the  status  quo. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  about  that. 

I  listened  to  Paul  Harvey  this  morning, 
and  he  had  quite  a  commentar>-  on  who 
is  now  running  this  great  United  States. 
Is  it  the  people,  or  is  it  the  Government? 
And  he  has  concluded  that  finally  the 
people  have  lost  out.  the  Government  is 
running  the  whole  business,  and  one  of 
the  examples  he  used  was  our  position  on 
foreign  aid.  The  people  have  spoken  out 
time  and  time  again.  They  want  a  re- 
sponsible program,  not  one  that  just 
dumps  money  for  the  benefit  of  dumping 
money. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  jrield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texjis. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
something,  because  I  think  in  this  case 
the  inference  is  that  some  of  us  are 
wastrels,  that  we  want  to  toss  money, 
that  we  are  heedless  of  this  call  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  I  think,  though,  in  all 
fairness,  we  are  either  all  children  of 
God  or  we  are  all  stepchildren  of  God. 
because  we  are  all  committed  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

But  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this : 
I  have  seen  a  copy  of  his  intended  motion 
for  recommitaJ.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in 
the  gentleman's  motion,  m  effect,  he  is 
asking  for  the  reincorporation  into  the 
bill  of  the  project  that  the  gentleman 
proposed  and  which  was  accepted  during 
general  debate  or  amendment  on  the  ref- 
ugee question?  It  was  really  what  we 
call  the  Wolff  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  The  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  We  are  asking  for 
reinstatement  of  the  Wolff  amendment. 

We  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  involved  in  helping  take  care 
of  those  refugees  that  we  are  so  generous 
in  helping. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  in  order 
to  continue  the  dialog  and  in  all  fair- 
ness to  the  gentleman,  this  is  what  I 
cannot  reconcile  with  the  gentleman's 
insistence  that  he  is  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility unilaterally  and  exclusively,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  provides  in  his  re- 
commttal  motion  for  an  outlay  of  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981,  whereas  our 


bill  now  in  conference  will  provide  only 
for  $7  million. 

How  can  the  gentleman  reconcile  that 
with  his  proclaimed  fiscal  responsibility 
and  restraint? 

The  gentleman  would  call,  in  has 
amendment  as  I  read  it.  for  an  outlay 
in  fiscal  year  1981  of  $100  million. 
whereas  our  whole  bill  here  in  conference 
will  call  only  for  $7  million  in  outlay  in 
actual  cash. 

Can  the  gentleman  explain  to  me  how 
he  can  reconcile  that? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
could  get  a  better  specific  answer  from 
the  author  of  that  particular  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  gentleman  has  it 
in  his  proposal. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  All  right.  So  that 
means  that  the  gentleman  accepts  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  we  are  discussing,  with 
that  particular  amendment,  the  entire 
Asian  Development  Bank.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  all  of  those  who  are  con- 
tributing to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
should  be  contributing  to  the  Asian  refu- 
gee problem.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  United  States  should  not  have  to 
continuously  go  it  alone. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  know  that  But  the 
gentleman  is  missing  the  point  that  I  am 
trying  to  make.  The  gentleman  is  calling 
for  a  cash  outlay  of  $100  million,  whereas 
we  are  trying  to  hold  down  the  amount, 
and  the  whole  bill  would  be  $7  million 
outlay  in  1981,  whereas  if  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  carries,  it  would  be 
$100  million.  That  is  contradictory  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  been  arguing  a 
few  minutes  before. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  understand.  The  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  in  this  motion  to  re- 
commit we  add  $100  million  to  fiscal 
year  1981? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  STANTON.  We  just  met  this  morn- 
ing on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  that  is 
not  in  that  budget.  We  cannot  have  that. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  is  so  contradictory 
with  the  argument  that  has  been  ad- 
vanced for  voting  against  the  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
by  saying  that  this  is  a  question  of  very 
important  national  policy  that  the  House 
do  carry  on  in  its  commitments  already 
made,  and  they  are  fully  reflective  of  the 
sense  of  responsibility  and  restraint  I 
think  this  has  amply  been  brought  out  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  LaFalce>. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  full  support  of  the  House  Senate 
conference  report  on  S.  662.  the  Inter- 
national Development  Banks  authoriza- 
tion and  hope  that  we  can  dispense  with 
consideration  of  this  legislation  today 


before  additional  valuable  time  Is  lost, 
causing  further  delay  in  funding  which 
is  so  urgently  needed. 

Any  discussion  of  foreign  aid  is  con- 
troversial. This  year,  however,  our  dis- 
cussion is  particularly  controversial  be- 
cause of  our  own  economic  conditions. 
Some  would  say  that  we.  the  United 
States,  are  not  in  the  position  to  be  a 
donor  of  funds  to  other  countries  when 
our  own  social  services  and  Federal  pro- 
grams are  being  submitted  to  budgetary 
cuts.  How  can  we,  in  good  conscience, 
assist  others  while  pulling  our  own  belt 
tighter?  Yet,  how  can  we,  also  in  good 
con.science.  turn  our  back  when  the  need 
is  so  great?  Is  it  not.  m  fact,  unconscion- 
able on  oiu-  part  to  continue  to  hold  up 
the  activation  of  funding  levels  which 
were  agreed  upon  over  a  year  ago? 

The  countries  v  hich  are  suffering  the 
most  from  our  inaction  are  those  most 
in  need — the  poorest  nations  belonging 
to  the  Asian  and  African  Development 
Funds  which  have  an  average  per  capita 
income  of  less  than  $400.  Today.  I  would 
like  to  addre.ss  what  I  identify  to  be  the 
single,  most  overwhelming  reason  for 
our  continued  support  of  the  authoriza- 
tion level  of  $4  billion  requested  by  the 
administration  for  the  multilateral  de- 
velopment banks.  That  reason  is  a  very 
simple  one — because  there  is  a  need  that 
mu.'^t  be  met  and  cannot  be  ignored. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of  the 
need  that  I  perceive  to  exist  for  such 
funding.  In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  International 
Institutions.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Miller  described  the  future 
scenario  for  the  developing  countries.  It 
is  not  a  good  one.  In  his  words: 

The  per  capita  Income  In  the  poorest  de- 
veloping countries,  with  a  billion  and  a 
quarter  people  will  probably  Increase  only 
$1-$10  per  year  over  the  next  decade.  Not 
only  do  these  countries  have  the  lowest  per 
capita  incomes  In  the  world,  they  have  also 
experienced  the  slowest  economic  growth  In 
the  post-OPEC  era. 

The  Secretary  estimated  that  over 
half  the  population  is  "mired  in  abso- 
lute poverty  where  hunger,  malnutrition, 
ilhteracy.  disease,  high  infant-mortality 
and   low-life-expectancy   are  a  way  of 

life." 

We.  as  a  nation,  have  always  had  a 
humanitarian  interest  in  improving  the 
conditions  of  those  who  are  less  fortu- 
nate than  we.  Our  continuation  of  this 
interest  is  more  important  now  than 
ever.  As  the  situation  was  so  graphically 
described  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
editorial  by  Frank  Ballance  on  foreign 
aid.  "Human  lives  and  welfare  are  at 
stake.  Africa  is  losing  the  race  between 
food  and  population:  massive  starvation 
has  occurred  in  Cambodia.  Can  we  turn 
our  backs  on  these  events,  and  still  pro- 
claim our  interest  in  a  peaceful  worid?" 

The  temptation  is  strong,  especially 
under  ciurent  economic  conditions,  to 
focus  our  attention  not  on  the  needs  of 
distant  peoples  but  to  direct  all  of  our 
attention  to  solution  of  our  immediate 
concerns.  I  am  not  unware  of  those  con- 
cerns and  the  need  to  cut  back  on  our 
spending.  Yet.  let  me  stress  again  that 
the  countries  we  are  talking  alKiut  aiding 
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here  are  plagued  by  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, and  disease.  The  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  World  Hunger  has  stressed 
that  there  is  no  more  important  way  for 
the  United  States  to  demonstrate  con- 
cern for  the  needs  of  the  Third  World 
peoples  than  to  work  toward  the  eradica- 
tion of  himger.  The  MDB's  are  a  partic- 
ularly cost-effective  way  for  us  to  provide 
the  needed  economic  assistance  because 
they  permit  us  to  share  the  burden  for 
providing  assistance  with  other  coun- 
tries. I  might  add  that  otu-  burden  is  get- 
ting progressively  lighter  as  other  donor 
nations  increase  their  share. 

There  is  more  at  stake  here,  however, 
than  continuation  of  our  role  as  hu- 
manitarians, although  that  is  certainly 
an  important  role.  Secretary  Miller  has 
.said,  and  I  concur,  that  our  relationship 
with  the  developing  countries  encom- 
passes major  political,  security,  econom- 
ic, and  humanitarian  concerns.  Our  par- 
ticipation is  an  investment,  not  only  in 
world  peace,  but  an  economic  invest- 
ment in  the  future  oi  U.S.  trade  in  petro- 
leum and  other  valuable  resources  with 
the  developing  countries. 

How  much  will  this  cost,  in  real  terms? 
I  thmk  that  this  is  a  very  important  dis- 
tinction to  make.  The  total  amount  of 
the  authorization  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  $4  billion  for  the  fiscal 
years  1979  to  1982.  Sounds  like  quite  a  lot, 
does  not  it?  It  is,  if  taken  at  face  value: 
but  permit  me  to  tell  you  what  it  is  really 
going  to  cost,  in  actual  budget  outlays, 
and  why  authorization  of  the  full  amount 
is  consistent  with  a  balanced  budget.  Of 
the  total  $4  billion.  $2.5  billion  is  for 
callable  capital,  or  loan  guarantees, 
which  will  not  result  in  budgetary  out- 
lays. In  fact,  there  has  never  been  an  in- 
stance of  caUable  capital  being  called  in 
the  history  of  the  Banks.  The  budgetary 
impact  of  the  remaining  $1.5  billion 
would  be  spread  out  over  an  8-10  year 
period.  The  cost  in  fiscal  year  1980  would 
be  zero;  in  fiscal  year  1981  less  than  $7 
million  and  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $33  mil- 
lion. Additionally,  U.S.  participation  in 
the  Banks  actually  benefits  our  economy 
as  opposed  to  hurting  it.  For  example,  our 
participation  has  contributed  over  $11 
billion  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments, 
and  adds  $3  to  our  GNP  for  every  $1  we 
contribute. 

Although  foreign  aid  has  increased 
each  year  since  1976  it  still  represents 
only  half  of  1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total  output  of  goods  and  services.  In 
1979,  for  example,  the  budgetary  outlays 
for  foreign  aid  and  financial  assistance 
was  $4.7  million  as  compared  with  $249 
million  spent  on  social  programs. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  authorize  this 
funding  level  now.  without  further  de- 
lay. Both  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  Asian  Development  Bank 
are  out  of  funds  and  will  soon  have  to 
cease  lending  altogether.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  that  we  approve  the  full 
funding  level  or  the  terms  will  have  to 
be  renegotiated  causing  further  delay. 

I  think  the  degree  of  urgency  is  best 
portrayed  by  discussing  each  bank  and 
its  particular  needs  at  this  time. 

INTER-AMERICAN   DEVELOPMENT  BANK 

The  conference  report  authorizes  $2.7 
billion  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 


Inter-American  Development  Bank  and 
$700  million  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  IDB's  Fund  for  Special  Operations. 
These  terms  represent  an  actiial  reduc- 
tion in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  FSO  and 
the  U.S.  shares  are  equal  or  less  than  the 
fiscal  year  1979  levels.  In  conference,  we 
also  added  language  requiring  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  pay  the  amoimts  re- 
quired for  paid-in  capital  for  the  Bank 
by  letters  of  credit  in  four  annual  install- 
ments. The  Treasiiry  is  also  directed  to 
obtain  certification  from  the  Bank  that 
draws  on  the  letters  of  credit  will  be  de- 
ferred until  the  funds  are  needed  by  the 
Bank.  This  is  to  insure  that  U.S.  costs  are 
kept  to  an  absolute  minimum. 

Two  House-passed  amendments  were 
also  agreed  to  in  conference.  The  first 
would  prohibit  the  use  of  IDB  fimds  for 
loans  to  nonmember  countries  and  the 
second  directed  the  President  of  the 
Bank  to  evaluate  a  proposal  that  the 
Bank  increase  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  energy  mineral  resources. 

The  House  amendment  authorizing 
$100  million  for  a  special  refugee  fund 
was  deleted  in  conference  and  replaced 
with  instructions  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  study  the  issue  of  assistance 
to  countries  of  first  asylum  for  refugees. 

Pimding  for  the  Inter- American  De- 
velopment Bank  accounts  for  80  percent 
of  the  funding  to  be  authorized  by  this 
bill  and  is  in  its  fifth  replenishment.  The 
amount  of  fimding  was  negotiated  in  De- 
cember 1978 — over  a  year  ago.  There  has 
been  no  lending  for  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  (FSOi  within  the  IDB  since 
October  1979.  I  think  it's  important  to 
emphasize  that  over  75  percent  of  the 
FSO  loans  go  to  the  poorest  countries 
and  although  $156  million  in  loans  has 
been  processed  on  a  contingency  basLs. 
none  of  that  money  has  been  able  to  be 
paid  out. 

In  considering  our  participation  in  the 
IDB,  it  is  important  to  note  that  more 
equitable  burden  sharing  has  been 
achieved  under  this  replenishment.  This 
is  something  for  which  we  have  been 
striving.  The  U.S.  share  of  capital  in- 
crease will  be  34.5  percent  as  opposed  to 
36.6  percent  currently  and  our  share  of 
the  FSO  increase  is  40  percent  compared 
with  the  current  share  of  61.6  percent. 
The  nonregional  members  (Europe  and 
Japan  I  will  take  a  share  of  the  capital 
increase  which  is  two-and-a-half  times 
larger  than  their  current  share — 11  per- 
cent versus  4.4  percent.  It  seems  ironic 
that  now  that  the  other  donor  countries 
have  shown  greater  interest  in  doing 
their  share,  we  have  begun  to  default  on 
our  part  of  the  bargain. 

This  legislative  package  for  the  IDB 
also  contains  a  smaller  percentage  of 
paid-in  capital  1 7.5  percent  as  opposed  to 
10  percent!  than  under  the  previous  re- 
plenishment— a  reduction  of  25  percent. 
The  smaller  replenishment  of  the  FSO 
will  result  in  an  absolute  reduction,  in 
the  annual  U.S.  contribution,  of  $25  mil- 
lion— down  to  $175  from  $200  million. 
Consequently,  the  total  of  the  FSO  con- 
tributions and  the  paid-in  capital  sub- 
scriptions will  mean  an  annual  budgetary 
outlay  of  226.5  million  or,  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  an  absolute  reduction  of  $13.5 


million  per  year  from  the  previous  re- 
plenishment negotiated  in  1976. 

The  important  facts  to  remember  here, 
in  consideration  of  the  IDB  authorization 
are: 

The  burden  sharing  has  improved  with 
the  nonregionals  taking  on  a  larger 
share; 

There  is  a  lid  on  the  Iwrrowing  the  big 
three  (Argentina.  Mexico,  and  Brazil i 
can  do  and  increased  emphasis  on  fund- 
ing for  low-income  countries; 

All  other  donor  nations  1 37  in  number  > 
have  contributed  their  share  for  the  first 
installment  of  the  IDB  except  the  United 
States,  and 

No  tunding  can  go  forward  on  the  sec- 
ond installment  of  the  IDB  until  the 
Umted  States  contributes  its  share. 

What  it  boils  down  to,  is  that  we  are 
holding  hostage  $340  million  of  other 
coimtnes'  contributions  for  the  second 
installment  when  we  have  not  even  given 
our  first.  There  is  currently  $10  million  in 
the  FSO  fund,  a  figure  which  does  not 
accurately  portray  the  situation  I  have 
been  describing  until  you  consider  that 
the  FSO  has  S40  milhon  already  ap- 
proved in  loans  for  this  year — a  short 
fall  of  $30  miihon. 

ASIAN   rUND 

Replenishment  of  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  resources  will  enable  recipi- 
ent countries  m  the  Far  East  and  Asia  to 
continue  m  their  economic  growth  and 
development.  This  parUcular  replenish- 
ment, the  second,  renews  access  to  con- 
cessional lending  for  Thailand,  the 
Phihppines,  and  Indonesia  and  also 
places  a  greater  emphasis  on  lending  to 
the  poorer  countries.  TTie  largest  bor- 
rowers from  the  Asia  Fund  are  Bangla- 
desh, Pakistan,  and  Burma.  Cambodia 
IS  no  longer  part  of  the  Fund  and  no  new 
loans  have  t>een  made  to  Vietnam  since 
1975. 

The  U.S.  share  of  the  total  replenish- 
ment of  $2.15  bilbon  amounts  to  $445 
million.  This  funding  was  agreed  to  in 
July  of  1978  and  the  first  installment 
of  payments  from  the  other  donor  coun- 
tries h£is  gone  forward  without  U.S. 
participation.  However,  similar  to  the 
FSO  arrangement,  the  other  participat- 
ing coimtries  are  not  willing  to  go  for- 
ward with  the  second  installment  with- 
out the  U.S.  contributions  and  some  dis- 
play of  good  faith. 

Our  share  in  the  Asian  Fund  represents 
a  significant  degree  of  burden  sharing 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Fund.  Our 
total  share  of  contributions  of  2069  per- 
cent level  set  by  Congress  in  fiscal  year 
1979.  The  U.S.  share  requires  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $111.3  million  spread 
over  4  years.  Any  cut  in  this  amount, 
would  allow  other  donor  nations  to  cut 
back  their  contributions  proportionately 
and  thereby  sharply  curtail  the  lending 
programs  of  the  MDB's  to  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world. 

AFKicAK  Txrsn 

Africa  represents  the  world's  greatest 
development  challenge  in  both  economic 
and  humanitarian  terms.  It  contains 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  poorest  na- 
tions and  some  of  the  world's  most  de- 
prived and  disadvantaged  people.  One- 
third  of  the  population  lives  in  absolute 
poverty  and  the  average  life-expectancy 
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is    43    years — 30    years    less    than    the 
United  States. 
Additionally,  Africa  is  of  growing  na- 


the  expenditures  contained  in  this  bill. 
One  vote  was  a  vote  to  save  about  $1.3 
billion. 


Maryland  (Mr.  Baumani.  and  I — where 
we  explain  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  House  position. 
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and  the  answer  that  I  have  to  give  today 
is  very  simple.  If  I  do  not  vote  to  fund 
these  institutions,  all  I  am  going  to  do 


net  result  Is  that  the  process  to  re-ftmd 
the  banks  must  begin  anew  and  we  must 
expect  a  lag  of  9  months  to  a  year  to 


&nd     keep     Its     international     agreement*. 
(P   10) 
Should  ADP  and  EDB  lending  remain  sue- 
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is    43    years — 30    years    less   than    the 
United  States. 

Additionally,  Africa  is  of  growing  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  In- 
terest to  the  United  States.  Our  increas- 
ing interest  in  the  African  nations  is 
reflected  by  our  recent  increased  in- 
volvement in  the  African  Fund.  The  U.S. 
share  in  the  second  replenishment  to  the 
Fund  is  $125  million,  representing  ap- 
proximately 17.5  percent  of  the  total 
contributions  pledged  in  mid-1978.  This 
percentage  is  well  below  the  level  of  our 
contributions  to  both  the  Asian  Fund 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  we  are  behind  other  nations 
partially  due  to  our  joining  the  Fund  3 
years  after  most  other  countries  had 
done  so. 

Otir  contribution  in  this  replenishment 
will  help  redress  our  earlier  neglect  of 
the  Funds  and  will  illustrate  our  continu- 
ing good  faith  in  the  economic  support  of 
the  African  nations.  Once  again,  the  first 
installment  of  funds  for  lending  has  gone 
forward  without  U.S.  participation  and. 
as  with  the  others,  the  second  install- 
ment of  fimds  for  lending  has  gone  for- 
ward without  U.S.  participation  and,  as 
with  the  others,  the  second  installment  is 
contingent  upon  our  contribution. 

The  African  F\ind  is  not  yet  out  of 
money  like  the  others:  it  can  go  on  with- 
out U.S.  funds  but  only  for  a  few  more 
months  until  the  second  installment  is 
due.  Our  first  payment  of  $41  7  million 
is  due  now.  U.S.  participation  in  the  sec- 
ond replenishment  is  one  way  to 
strengthen  our  ties  with  the  African  na- 
tions which  are  becoming  increasingly 
important  to  U.S.  strategic  and  political 
Interests.  Not  to  act  now  will  certainly 
hinder  our  progress  toward  that  goal.  It 
is  very  diCBcult  to  continue  to  ask  these 
nations  for  base  rights  and  cooperation 
in  the  United  Nations  forum  when  we  are 
not  willing  to  give  them  cooperation  in 
the  economic  development  which  is  so 
very  important  to  them. 

It  is  irresponsible  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  delay  action  on  this  measure 
any  longer — in  fact,  it  has  been  irre- 
sponsible for  us  to  delay  as  long  as  we 
have.  The  Senate  has  already  reported  a 
bill  and  did  so  almost  a  year  ago.  yet  the 
House  continues  to  languish.  Our  delay 
has  already  brought  a  halt  to  further  re- 
plenishments of  the  Asian  and  African 
Development  Fimds.  Further  delay  will 
be  interpreted  as  lack  of  interest  by  the 
United  States  and  would  not  only  jeop- 
ardize the  contributions  of  other  donors, 
and  thereby  the  liquidity  of  the  funds, 
it  would  damage  our  relations  with  devel- 
oping countries  by  calling  into  question 
U.S.  commitment  to  the  Banks 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
join  me  today  in  recommending  speedy 
action  and  passage  of  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  RoussELOT) . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  orig- 
inal House  position  on  several  amend- 
ment* to  the  International  Development 
Banks  bills  on  which  we  took  several 
recorded  votes.  These  votes  clearly  indi- 
cated the  House's  Intention  to  reduce 


the  expenditures  contained  in  this  bill. 
One  vote  was  a  vote  to  save  about  $13 
billion. 

Now,  some  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port the  conference  report  have  tried  to 
indicate  that  $1.3  billion  really  does  not 
amount  to  much  because  all  of  the 
return  on  that  capital  is  just  going  to 
produce  all  kinds  of  overseas  benefits  as 
well  as  jobs  here  at  home.  But  many  of 
us  beheve  that  we  do  not  need  to  add 
aU  that  much  money.  If  we  stand  by 
the  House- passed  version  as  voted  by 
the  majority  of  members  of  this  House, 
we  will  be  adding  to  the  five  inter- 
national funds  an  additional  $2.6  bil- 
lion. That,  to  me,  is  a  substantial  amount 
of  money. 
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There  were  no  efforts  to  reduce  the 
African  Development  Fund.  That  was 
left  as  it  is.  So  we  are  really  only  talking 
about  three  funds,  basically,  the  IDB. 
the  PSO,  and  the  Asian  Development 
Fund. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  thank  my 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  REtrss)  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  for 
giving  those  of  us  who  supported  these 
amendments  on  the  floor  an  opportunity 
to  re-meet  with  the  conferees  of  both 
bodies  and  make  the  effort  at  least  to 
try  to  convince  them  that  our  aunend- 
ments.  the  amendments  supported  by 
the  House,  were  worth  while  in  saving 
taxpayers'  dollars  that  we  reaUy  do  not 
have.  We  are  going  into  debt  right  this 
minute  to  meet  all  the  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  The  economic 
pressure  resulting  from  the  extremely 
high  interest  rates  prevailing  in  the 
money  markets  testify  to  the  need  to 
find  everj-  possible  way  to  reduce  Federal 
borrowing,  which  crowds  out  private 
investment  which  is  essential  to  renewed 
economic  growth  here  in  the  United 
States. 

I  do  thank  both  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Reuss)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Stanton  ) ,  for  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  go  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees and  try  to  argue  these  points, 
points  that  the  House  made  very  clear. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  the  conferees 
were  listeninj  very  carefully,  and  they 
seemed  very  adamant  in  their  determi- 
nation to  drop  these  amendments.  As 
my  colleague  from  Illinois  will  explain 
later  on,  we  even  made  another  offer  to 
reduce  it  by  only  10  percent — not  as 
much  as  House-accepted  amendments. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Bauman)  ,  the  gentlemaji  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Young)  and  I  made  another  offer, 
and  they  just  turned  their  backs  on  that. 
The  taxpayers'  hard-earned  money  does 
not  seem  to  te  important  to  those  par- 
ticular conferees. 

I  know  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde  I  will  discuss  those  arguments  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  read  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  that  five  of  us  circulated  today — 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi) ,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  IcHORD),  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Young),  the  gentleman  from 


Maryland  (Mr.  Battmani,  and  I — where 
we  explain  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  House  position. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  read 
that  "Dear  Colleague"  letter.  We  have 
tried  to  indicate  why  it  is  important  that 
we  stand  with  our  position  and  why  it 
is  important  to  ask  for  a  motion  to  re- 
commit to  go  back  to  conference  to  save 
roughly  $1.3  billion.  We  think  that  is  a 
lot  of  money.  We  think  these  funds  are 
sufficient  for  the  operation  of  the  re- 
gional development  banks  and  that  this 
slight  reduction  of  the  replenishment 
funds  can  be  easily  renegotiated,  without 
the  hardship  proposed  by  the  conferees. 

Now  the  argument  was  made  by  the 
other  body  that  it  is  all  in  concrete;  we 
cannot  touch  it.  That  just  is  not  true. 

Right  now.  in  Rio,  the  Directors  and 
Governors  of  one  of  these  funds,  the 
IDB,  are  meeting  right  now.  If  we  had 
voted  last  week  to  accept  the  House  posi- 
tions, they  could  have  renegotiated  it 
then — it  would  not  be  difficult. 

So  the  argument  that  there  is  no 
chance,  that  it  is  all  in  concrete,  stay 
with  it.  you  have  got  to  do  it,  is  pure 
bunk,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some 
cases  when  minor  adjustments  have 
been  required  by  our  representatives  to 
these  funds,  when  our  representatives 
to  these  funds  have  asked  for  adjust- 
ments, in  some  cases,  it  has  even  been 
negotiated  by  telephone. 

By  the  way,  another  one  of  these 
funds  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
meets  this  coming  May.  They  can  adjust 
the  replenishment  then.  We  are  not  ask- 
ing them  to  give  up  everything.  We  are 
not  even  asking  them  to  stop  everything. 
We  are  just  saying  that  the  United 
States,  and  its  taxpayers,  are  sick  and 
tired  of  always  being  the  great  big 
funders  of  everything  and  that  we  should 
reduce  these  replenishment  funds  by  $1.3 
billion.  We  asked  the  conferees,  though 
it  is,  I  know,  a  little  trying  to  have  to 
go  back  and  sit  with  the  other  body  for 
another  hour  or  45  minutes,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  too  much  to  ask,  to  go  back 
and  ask  to  at  least  maybe  adopt  the 
compromise  Mr.  Hyde  offered.  They 
should  at  least  reduce  it  10  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MrrcHELL). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>'land.  My  col- 
leagues, when  I  first  came  to  this  House 
and  I  first  voted  on  legislation  involving 
the  international  financial  institutions, 
I  received  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in  my 
district.  Even  prior  to  this  current  reces- 
sion in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  my 
district  was  plagued  and  remains 
plagued  with  unemployment. 

I  think,  as  I  look  across  the  array  of 
faces  in  front  of  me.  I  think  I  have  more 
unemployment  in  my  district  than  any 
of  the  gentlemen  seated  in  front  of  me. 

The  argument  would  be  raised  then, 
•'Mitchell,  if  you  have  got  unemploy- 
ment, why  do  you  want  to  put  some 
money  into  these  international  financial 
institutions?" 

The  answer  that  I  gave  10  years  ago 
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and  the  answer  that  I  have  to  give  today 
is  very  simple.  If  I  do  not  vote  to  fimd 
these  institutions,  all  I  am  going  to  do 
is  increase  imemployment  In  my  district 
at  a  time  when  we  cannot  bear  any  more 
unemployment. 

If  we  fail  to  meet  our  obligations  here, 
then  the  dockworkers  in  Baltimore,  some 
of  them  are  not  going  to  be  working. 
Some  in  the  factories  and  the  plants  that 
produce  the  material  that  we  send  out 
to  these  countries  are  going  to  be  laid 
off.  I  think  there  is  every  reason  In  the 
world  to  support  this  conference  report. 

The  other  point  that  I  wanted  to 
make,  and  it  is  so  diflacult  to  make  a 
point  following  behind  the  artistry  and 
the  skill  of  my  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot'  ;  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  matter  of  placing 
international  relationships  in  position 
and  giving  our  word  to  that  that  appar- 
ently was  what  was  done  In  this 
Instance. 

We  said  we  will  come  up  with  our 
share  to  the  other  nations,  the  other 
contributors,  if  you  will  increase  your 
share.  I  do  not  think  that  is  done  by 
telephone.  I  do  not  think  that  is  done 
by  a  carrier  pigeon  delivering  a  message. 
I  think  this  is  the  result  of  long,  pro- 
tracted discussion  and  argtiment. 

If  this  House  reneges  on  its  commit- 
ment as  of  now,  then  we  have  taken  out 
of  place  the  result  of  long  and  tortur- 
ous proceedings  which  I  think  ended  up 
with  America  being  advantaged  in  terms 
of  its  contribution  rather  than  disadvan- 
taged. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  pass  the  con- 
ference report. 

Two  himdred  and  fifty  thousand  auto- 
mobile workers  are  now  out  of  work.  Un- 
employment is  picking  up  on  an  expo- 
nentiaJ  basis  in  this  country  to  the  ex- 
tent and  degree  we  reduce  our  con- 
tribution, we  will  oe  closing  up  our  abil- 
ity to  sell  our  goods  and  our  services, 
thereby  increasing  unemployment. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  . 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report.  Although 
I  have  been  a  longtime  supporter  of  these 
organizations  and  even  though  I  fought 
against  cuts  in  the  authorization  levels 
on  the  House  fioor.  I  want  my  colleagues 
to  know  that  the  House  Conferees  made  a 
serious  effort  to  faithfully  represent  the 
House  position. 

In  the  course  of  our  two  conference 
meetings,  I  made  three  different  pro- 
posals— that  the  Senate  take  the  House 
figures,  that  the  Senate  split  the  dif- 
ference between  House  and  Senate  fig- 
ures and  finally  that  the  Senate  accept 
a  10-percent  cut  in  their  figtires.  As  you 
are  no  doubt  aware,  the  Senate  rejected 
all  three  proposals. 

Their  argimient,  I  now  believe,  is  a 
valid  one.  Cuts  of  any  magnitude  in  au- 
thorizations levels  to  the  development 
banks  are  tantamount  to  a  repudiation 
of  the  international  agreement  to  re- 
plenish the  resources  of  the  banks.  The 


net  result  is  that  the  process  to  re-fund 
the  banks  must  begin  anew  and  we  must 
expect  a  lag  of  9  months  to  a  year  to 
put  a  new  package  together. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congress 
was  consulted  on  the  appropriate  size 
of  the  U.S.  share  to  this  group  of  in- 
stitutions. As  far  back  as  2  years  ago  the 
administration  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee to  discuss  U.S.  strategy  in  these 
negotiations.  We  were  satisfied  then  that 
amounts  of  this  size  were  appropriate.  In 
pubhc  law  95-481  we  set  down  percent- 
age shares  which  the  U.S.  Govenunent 
would  attempt  to  meet.  We  told  the  ad- 
ministration to  reduce  the  burden  on  the 
United  States  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  from  its  41  percent 
level  when  the  bank  was  created,  to  34.5 
percent.  The  numbers  in  this  measure 
met  that  target.  We  instructed  them  to 
reduce  our  share  of  the  Fund  for  Special 
Operations  from  a  level  of  almost  70 
percent  when  it  was  founded  to  40  per- 
cent. Again,  the  numbers  in  the  confer- 
ence report  have  met  that  target.  The 
levels  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  African  Development  Fund  in 
the  conference  report  are  actually  below 
the  targets  we  set  2  years  ago. 

It  is  hard  to  fault  the  U.S.  negotia- 
tors for  meeting  the  guidelines  given 
them  by  the  Congress  before  the  nego- 
tiations began.  If  our  crystal  ball  had 
been  working  a  little  better  and  we  could 
have  foreseen  the  economic  situation 
that  exists  today,  we  might  weU  have 
asked  the  administration  to  further  re- 
duce the  U.S.  share.  But  we  did  not  fore- 
see our  current  economic  problems  and 
we  did  make  the  commitments  to  the 
authorization  levels  contained  in  this 
measure. 

Opponents  of  the  conference  report 
will  argue  that  it's  not  too  late  to  cut 
back  the  U.S.  share.  Iliey  reject  the  ad- 
ministration s  claim  that  the  agreements 
would  break  down  if  the  United  States 
unilaterally  reduced  its  commitment.  To 
get  a  second  opinion  on  this  we  asked 
the  Congressicxial  Research  Service  to 
prepare  a  report  for  us  describing  what 
might  happen  if  the  United  States  were 
to  reduce  its  commitment.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  a  few  passages  from  that  report. 

Prom  a  reading  of  the  IDB  and  ADP  re- 
plenishment agreements.  It  seems  evident 
that  no  country  has  an  independent  right 
to  reduce  its  share  while  expecting  the  other 
parts  of  the  pacltage  and  the  other  countries' 
contributions  to  remain  constant,   (p.  6) 

I  If  the  Congress  falls  to  restore  full  fund- 
ing] the  programs  financed  under  the  plans 
will  need  to  be  suspended  while  the  partici- 
pating countries  negotiate  new  funding 
agreements  for  the  two  multilateral  agen- 
cies. In  the  meantime,  since  the  IDB  and 
the  ADF  have  exhausted  their  existing  re- 
sources, new  lending  would  have  to  be  largely 
terminated  until  such  time  as  new  funding 
agreements  become  effective  ...  it  may  take 
as  much  as  a  year  to  renegotiate  these  agree- 
ments, (p.  6) 

Some  hemispheric  countries  may  .  .  .  (In- 
terpret a  U.S.  cut)  .  .  .  not  as  a  statement 
that  Latin  America  has  made  major  eco- 
nomic progress  but  rather  as  a  gesture  that 
the  United  States  is  not  very  concerned 
about  their  economic  problems.  Some  of  the 
large  industrial  countries  have  also  report- 
edly expressed  concern  about  whether  they 
can  depend  on  the  United  States  to  make 


and     keep     its     int«rnatlonal     agreement*. 
(P   10) 

Should  ADP  and  IDB  lending  reauOn  sua- 
pendeti  for  any  significant  period  of  time, 
their  major  borrowers — such  aa  Bangladesh, 
Burma,  Nepal,  Pakistan,  and  Sri  L,anka  In 
Asia,  and  Argentina,  Central  America.  Oo- 
lombla,  Bolivia,  Brazil.  Mexico,  and  Peru  in 
Latin  America — may  have  to  turn  elaewbere 
for  funds  or  cut  back  their  development  ef- 
forts proportionally,   (pp.  11-12) 

The  situation  has  now  become  serious. 
We  have  good  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  the  economic  situattwi  here  at 
home.  But  imagine  for  a  moment  how 
mu(±i  more  serious  things  are  in  develop- 
ing countries.  Many  of  the  recipients  of 
soft  loans  under  this  bill  have  per  cap- 
ita annual  incomes  of  under  $600  per 
year.  They  face  the  same  high  oil  prices 
we  do  and  rates  of  inflation  as  high  as 
90  percent  In  some  cases.  Their  problem 
is  not  one  of  keeping  up  with  Inflation.  It 
is  one  of  warding  off  hunger,  deprivation 
and  despair. 

Because  of  the  way  the  International 
agreements  are  written,  the  United 
States  must  authorize  its  share  before 
the  contributions  from  other  countries 
can  be  used  by  the  banks.  This  blU  there- 
fore becomes  a  crucial  link  in  the  chain. 
I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  still  have  the  opticwi  of  cutting 
annual  appropriations  requests  which 
result  from  the  passage  of  this  bill  This 
conference  report  would  have  no  budg- 
etary impact  until  such  time  as  the  funds 
are  appropriated.  Even  if  fully  appropri- 
ated, its  budgetary  impact  would  only  be 
$7  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  $33  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982. 

To  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Institu- 
tions funded  in  this  bill  are  doing  a  good 
job  overall  in  channeling  assistance  to 
the  poorest  countries  without  regard  to 
political  or  ideological  persuasions.  They 
are  a  cost-effective,  and  politically  pal- 
atable means  of  fulfilling  our  Nation's 
humanitarian  ideals,  and  they  bring  to 
the  United  States  real  economic  and 
political  benefits.  In  helping  to  stabilize 
economies  of  underdeveloped  nations — 
in  providing  access  to  their  raw  mate- 
rials and  creating  customers  for  our  own 
goods  and  services  this  legislation  Indeed 
serves  our  own  national  interests. 

I  still  believe  America  Is  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world;  it  is  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Great  countries  have  great  responsi- 
bilities. A  "no"  vote  on  this  conference 
report  is  a  retreat  from  leadership,  smd 
I,  for  one.  am  weary  of  America's  re- 
treating any  more. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  the  subcommit- 
tee and  committee  leadership  in  sup- 
porting this  conference  report  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it  els  well. 

n  1230 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman's  statement.  In  a 
very  few  minutes  the  gentleman  has 
stated  all  the  important  critical  issues 
involved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
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conference  report  on  S.  662,  Interna- 
tional Development  Banks  authorization 
Pull  ftmdlng  for  these  banks  in  accord- 


Given  our  present  efforts  to  convince  action  of  House  conferees  on  the  inter- 
our  allies  of  their  need  to  support  U.S.  national  development  bill  (S.  662)  in 
policy  toward  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  it    surrendering  in  the  conference  to  the 
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of  the  amendments  that  cut  the  bUl;  but 
I  am  disturbed  at  what  I  consider  the 
total  lack  of  production  from  the  House 


ury  do  not  legislate  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  Congress  does. 
I  urge  you  to  vote  to  recwnmit  and  let 


By  the  same  token,  the  United  States 
should -not  have  to  shoulder  the  entire 
burden  of  financial  support,  although  we 
m-a  tnillintj   anH   nhlp  tn  take  on  a  sub- 
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conference  report  on  S.  662.  Interna- 
tional Development  Banks  authorization 
Pull  funding  for  these  banks  in  accord- 
ance with  international  replenishment 
agreements,  negotiated  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  is  essential  to  our  foreign 
poUcy  in  the  Third  World's  developing 
countries. 

The  United  States  achieved  its  main 
objectives  in  renegotiating  the  bank 
agreements.  A  reduced  share  of  US 
contribution,  from  40  percent  to  34.5 
percent;  increasing  the  contributions 
from  Exirope  and  wealthier  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries:  placing  a  ceiling  on  loans 
available  to  more-developed  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries,  and  requiring  that  at 
least  50  percent  of  lending  be  directed 
primarily  to  the  lowest  income  group  in 
each  borrowing  country. 

Despite  achieving  these  important  ob- 
jectives, funds  approved  for  loans  in  De- 
cember have  been  held  up  for  one  simple 
reason.  No  loans  can  be  made  until  75 
percent  of  the  loan  moneys  have  been 
subscribed.  As  the  U.S.  share  is  over  34 
percent,  its  failure  to  subscribe  has  pre- 
vented, for  example,  over  $200,000  from 
reaching  the  Government  of  Pakistan, 
and  millions  of  dollars  from  assisting  our 
neighbors.  Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  and 
Psuuguay. 

Clearly,  failure  to  approve  the  confer- 
ence report  would  be  a  serious  setback 
for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  would  damage 
our  relationships  with  the  poorest  of 
Third  World  countries  and  viith  Central 
America,  whose  fragile  economies  depend 
on  loans  and  loan  guarantees  from  the 
international  banks  to  combat  the  deva- 
stating effects  of  subversion  and  mfla- 
tion.  With  world  opinion  of  the  United 
States  at  a  low  ebb.  we  can  hardly  afford 
to  look  like  we  are  abandoning  the  needy 
and  the  poor.  We  are  constantly  discuss- 
ing human  rights  and  basic  needs.  Ap- 
proval of  this  legislation  presents  an  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  show 
leadership  in  this  area.  More  important. 
perhaps,  is  the  adverse  effect  defeat  of 
the  conference  report  would  have  on 
protection  of  our  national  interests  in 
Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

A  $4  billion  price  tag  while  we  are 
attempting  to  balance  the  budget  seems 
very  high.  However,  that  figure  is  not  at 
all  representative  of  the  actual  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  Of  the  $4  bO- 
lion  to  be  authorized.  $2.5  billion  is  for 
callable  subscriptions  to  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  It  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  these  funds  will  ever  result 
In  budget  outlays,  as  these  subscriptions 
are  essentially  loan  guarantees.  Of  the 
remaining  $1.5  billion,  no  budget  outlays 
win  be  required  in  1980,  only  $7  million 
in  1981.  and  $33  million  in  1982.  It  is 
also  important  to  remember  that  actual 
appropriations  can  be  reduced.  The  au- 
thorization, however,  cannot  be  changed 
without  renegotiating  the  entire  inter- 
national agreement. 

Investment  of  our  money  in  these 
banks  Is  also  economically  sound.  The 
current  U.S.  balance  of  payment  in  the 
multilateral  development  banks  is  over 
$11  billion.  Activities  with  bank  funds 
contribute  $3  to  our  GNP  for  each  dol- 
lar we  put  in. 


Given  our  present  efforts  to  convince 
our  allies  of  their  need  to  support  U.S. 
pohcy  toward  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  it 
would  be  neither  fortuitous  nor  in  the 
national  interest  for  the  United  States  to 
renege  on  its  word  and  its  commitment 
to  the  International  Development  Banks, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  Hyde  i  and 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  authorizing  our  con- 
tribution to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Banks.  The  last  few  weeks  have  de- 
monstrated to  us  that  the  rumors  of  re- 
cession have  in  fact  become  reality.  Our 
natural  reaction  will  be  to  withdraw 
within  our  borders,  erecting  protectionist 
barriers  and  abandoning  our  interna- 
tional commitments  in  a  misguided  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  fragile  economy. 
We  have  witnessed  this  type  of  retrench- 
ment before,  both  in  the  interwar  period 
and  the  early  seventies,  and  let  me  re- 
mind you,  that  rather  than  contributing 
positively  to  our  economic  growth  and 
recovery,  such  policies  have  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  forestal'  economic 
development,  at  home  and  abroad.  Again, 
we  win  be  tempted  to  opt  for  short-term 
domestic  solutions  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  global  prosperity,  yet  because 
of  interdependence,  the  consequences  to 
the  United  States,  politically  and  eco- 
nomic, will  be  even  more  dire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  be  doubly  care- 
ful at  this  moment,  not  to  sacrifice  our 
international  obligations  to  the  immedi- 
ate needs  of  belt  tightening  at  home.  The 
United  States  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  leader  of  the  free  world, 
if.  and  I  must  reemphasize  that  if.  we 
continue  to  demonstrate  a  commitment 
to  global  as  well  as  economic  goals.  I  be- 
lieve that  I  can  state  unequivocally,  that 
none  in  this  House  is  more  dedicated 
than  I  toward  putting  the  U.S.  economy 
back  on  its  feet.  But  I  will  not  see  this  ac- 
complished at  the  expense  of  our  inter- 
national stature. 

Should  we  fail  to  authorize  this  re- 
plenishment, we  will  have  to  go  back 
to  step  one  with  every  other  nation  of 
the  banks  and  renegotiate  another  agree- 
ment. Precisely  at  a  moment  when  we 
are  trj'ing  to  improve  our  international 
image,  particularly  in  Latin  America, 
such  a  move  woud  be  disastrous.  Rhetoric 
no  longer  cuts  any  ice  with  nations 
desperate  for  assistance.  Funding  does. 
And  passage  of  this  report  will  signal  to 
Latin  America.  Asia  and  Africa  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  those  principles  and 
humanitarian  ideals  which  we  fought 
so  diligently  to  convince  others  to  adopt. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  other  Members,  I  have  protested  the 


action  of  House  conferees  on  the  inter- 
national development  bill  <S.  662)  in 
surrendering  in  the  conference  to  the 
other  body.  Several  floor  amendments 
to  the  House  bill  'H.R.  3829)  were  lost 
in  the  process. 

Now,  I  was  opposed  to  those  amend- 
ments. mea,sures  to  cut  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  Inter-American  Bank  and 
the  Asian  E>evelopment  Bank,  for  exam- 
ple, and  a  prohibition  on  the  former 
bank  to  aid  a  nonmember  nation.  None- 
theless, the  amendments  passed  and  I 
voted  for  the  bill  as  amended. 

The  House  had  thus  spoken  and  its 
conferees  should,  I  believe,  have  pro- 
tected its  position  in  the  conference.  The 
bill  as  it  emerges  from  conference  is 
much  closer  to  the  measure  that  would 
have  come  out  of  the  House  had  my 
views  carried  on  the  individual  amend- 
ments. Nonetheless,  I  object.  Not  to  the 
conference  result  which  is  closer  to  my 
own  position  but  to  the  procedure  by 
which  the  views  of  the  House,  firmly  ex- 
pressed by  its  vote,  were  not  properly 
defended  by  its  representatives  in  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  the  debate  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez) 
raised  a  question  on  the  Wolff  amend- 
ment. Since  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Wolff  >  was  not  here,  I  did 
not  have  an  answer  to  that  question; 
but  I  would  like  to  respond  at  this  point 
by  reading  the  debate  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  when  the 
Wolff  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez) said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  this  amendment  We  have  discussed  It 
months  ago.  We  have  had  ample  opportunity 
to  study  It.  I  think  essentially  that  we  ought 
to  point  out  that  the  amendment  calls  for 
a  matching  fund   It  Is  like  a  challenge  grant. 

Then  the  gentleman  went  on  to  accept 
the  amendment,  so  I  would  say  that  the 
gentleman  should  be  able  to  answer  his 
own  question  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct.  It  is  logical  to  raise 
that  question:  but  the  gentleman  misses 
the  central  point. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  have  my  time  back? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Illinois  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  will  have  to  get  time  on  his 
side:  otherwise,  you  will  miss  my  words 
of  wisdom. 

First,  let  me  explain  that  I  support 
the  motion  to  recommit,  but  I  speak  not 
as  a  classical  isolationist,  nor  as  a  neo- 
isolationist.  I  speak  to  you  as  an  inter- 
nationalist: but  my  concern  is  this.  I 
voted  for  the  bill.  I  voted  against  most 
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of  the  amendments  that  cut  the  bUl;  but 
I  am  disturbed  at  what  I  consider  the 
total  lack  of  production  from  the  House 
conferees. 

Now.  I  appreciate  the  fact  in  checking 
the  record  that  all  the  House  conferees 
voted  against  all  the  amendments  that 
were  rejected  by  the  Senate.  They  aU 
voted  for  the  bill.  The  degree  of  their 
intensity  one  could  honestly  question: 
but  I  point  out  to  the  Members  that  all 
through  this  session  we  are  going  to  have 
numerous  problems  of  this  kind.  If  the 
House  speaks,  rightly  or  wrongly,  in  a 
very  clear  voice,  some  practical  steps 
have  to  be  taken  in  conference  to  sustain 
the  House  position. 

Now,  maybe  I  am  being  too  theoretical. 
I  am  arguing  against  some  of  my  own 
votes:  but  the  fact  is  that  the  House  did 
not  adequately  get  its  share  of  the  ad- 
justments in  the  conference.  I  think  that 
is  the  issue.  I  do  not  propose  to  cut  the 
bill.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  as  far  as  the 
House  amendments:  but  I  do  think  it  is 
practical  at  this  point  that  we  deliver  a 
classic  message  to  the  Senate,  that  the 
House  is  going  to  hold  its  own  in  con- 
ferences. That  is  the  issue,  as  much  as 
the  specific  dollars  before  us. 

I  would  also  Uke  to  point  out  that  in 
the  amendment  involving  refugees,  the 
House  had  a  specific  provision  requiring 
the  President  to  take  steps  to  get  sup- 
porting funds  from  other  countries.  We 
wind  up  with  toothless  language. 

The  same  thing  in  the  Taiwan  Act:  the 
House  specifically  said  that  if  Taiwan  is 
excluded  from  membership  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  we  stop  our  contri- 
bution. We  have  nothing  but  toothless 
language  remaining. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding, 
and  also  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  permitting  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  to  participate 
in  the  second  of  two  conferences.  Con- 
ferences seem  to  come  In  pairs  on  bills 
like  this. 

Ob\'iously.  my  remarks  did  not  impress 
the  conferees.  I  told  them  that  unless 
they  compromised  they  would  lose  this 
bill.  I  suggested  to  them  that  the  House 
had  a  position  that  should  not  be  sold 
out — sold  out,  I  reiterate  that.  Indeed 
there  was  an  effort  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  fMr.  Hyde)  to  effect  some 
small  compromise.  It  was  totally  rejected. 
I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  conferees 
were  too  upset  when  it  was  rejected. 

We  are  talking  about  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  the  amendment  that  I 
offered.  After  the  House  adopted  my 
amendment  every  last  dollar  was  put 
back  in,  and  this  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  over  the  years 
obligate  us  to  this  spending,  and  we  do 
not  have  the  monev;  so  when  you  vote 
on  this  issue  today,  to  recommit,  no.  you 
are  not  going  to  put  these  International 
develooment  banks.  You  are  not  going 
to  destrov  these  programs.  You  are  going 
to  say  that  the  bureaucrats  at  the  Treas- 


ury do  not  legislate  imder  our  Constitu- 
tion, the  Congress  does. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  to  recommit  and  let 
the  conferees  go  back  with  a  clear  and 
plain  mandate  that  the  House  expects 
them  to  carry  out  to  some  degree  our 
wishes  as  expressed  in  our  votes. 

Mr.  REUSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

(Mr.  WOLFT). 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  for  consideration, 
this  body  unanimously  passed  an  amend- 
ment that  I  offered,  with  the  support  of 
the  committee  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
members.  This  amendment  would  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  a  special 
matching  fund  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  Indo- 
chinese  refugee  settlement.  This  fvmd 
would  be  a  matching  fund  into  which 
the  United  States  would  contribute  25 
percent  of  the  total  of  that  which  is  con- 
tributed by  other  nations  up  to  a  ceihng 
of  $100  million. 

n  1240 

No  money  was  to  be  appropriated  this 
year,  and  that  the  amount  to  be  appro- 
priated in  future  years  depends  upon 
establishment  of  the  fund  and  the  con- 
tributions by  other  governments.  I  ex- 
pect that  for  this  fund  to  be  set  up  it 
would  take  several  years  before  the  cell- 
ing would  be  reached.  Yet  the  conferees 
dropped  this  unanimously  passed  House 
provision  because  they  did  not  want  to 
authorize  new  money  this  year. 

But  I  want  to  repeat,  my  amendment 
would  not  cause  the  need  for  funding 
this  year.  What  it  would  do  would  be 
to  reduce  the  U.S.  necessity  for  contrib- 
uting vast  amounts  on  a  unilateral  basis 
toward  refugee  resettlement.  Therefore, 
it  represents  an  effort  to  internationalize 
the  refugee  problem.  I  think  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  itself  should  play  a  role  in 
the  handling  of  refugee  resettlement. 

This  problem  is  growing  more  acute 
daily,  and  yearly.  It  is  a  problem  which 
is  not  going  to  go  away.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  burden  of  refugee  support  be 
shared  in  the  international  commimity. 
This  country  gives  tremendous  amounts 
of  direct  aid  to  countries  and  relief  or- 
ganizations for  refugee  camps  and  re- 
settlement. These  direct  demands  will 
only  increase  in  the  future.  The  recent 
disappointing  results  of  the  pledging 
conference  for  C^^Mbodian  refugees 
shows  that  international  fervor  for  con- 
tributing has  subsided.  A  long-term 
problem  cannot  be  solved  by  crisis-type 
mechanisms.  My  amendment  would 
have  set  up  a  long-term  mechanism  to 
deal  with  the  refugee  problem.  My  in- 
tent was  to  aid  those  countries  impacted 
by  temporary  asylum  for  refugees,  as 
well  as  development  in  presently  under- 
developed and  underpopulated  areas  of 
Asia  without  disrupting  the  existing 
social  and  economic  balance.  The  na- 
tions of  temporary  first  asylum  must  be 
assured  that  they  will  not  be  saddled 
with  a  permanent  "residue"  of  refugees 
for  whom  they  must  shoulder  the  entire 
burden. 


By  the  same  token,  the  United  States 
should  Jiot  have  to  shoulder  the  entire 
burden  of  financial  support,  although  we 
are  willing  and  able  to  take  on  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  it.  I  believe  that  the 
conferees  were  mistaken  in  dropping 
this  House  provision  Their  reasons  for 
dropping  it  were  based  on  budgetary 
considerations,  which  not  only  are  not 
for  this  year,  but  will  eventually  be 
spread  over  many  years. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELXDT  Mr  Speaker,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  did 
support  his  amendment  Is  the  gentle- 
man now  in  support  of  the  motion  to 
recommit  to  the  conference? 

Mr  WOLFF.  Yes.  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
would  also  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
league, because  one  of  the  Members  men- 
tioned that  there  is  no  chance  for 
renegotiation  for  9  months  to  a  year. 
that  is  not  true  The  Asian  Development 
Bank  will  meet  in  May  in  Manila.  They 
meet  in  May  in  Manila,  so  any  adjust- 
ments could  be  made  then.  So  the  argu- 
ment that  we  will  have  to  go  way  down 
the  road  before  any  of  these  adjustments 
can  be  made  is  also  false. 

Mr.  WOLFF  Well.  I  must  tell  the 
gentleman  that  the  reason  I  am  so 
strongly  insisting  upon  this  amendment 
IS  because  the  Foreign  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Asian  Affairs  has  responsibility 
for  refugee  assistance  as  well.  Under  to- 
day's circumstances  with  the  refugee 
problem  becoming  acute  once  again  we 
will  have  to  put  much  more  into  this 
program  on  a  unilateral  basis  than  If 
we  had  an  international  mechanism. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments  and  I  am  glad 
that  he  is  going  to  support  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Hyde)  . 

Mr  HYDE.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding. 

I  just  want  to  comment  further  on  this 
letter  that  was  put  out  by  the  opponents 
of  this  conference  report.  One  sentence 
says: 

The  recipient  countries  are  among  the 
many  who  have  refused  to  Join  us  In  our 
boycott  of  the  Olympic  games  and  have  sat 
silent  while  our  hostages  are  held  In  Iran 

Well,  that  picture  changes  ever>'  day. 
Argentina  has  withdrawn  its  embassy 
personnel  from  Tehran  I  think  they 
should  be  encouraged  in  that  Burma  has 
withdrawn  from  the  Organization  of 
Non-Aligned  Countries  After  the  Cuban 
debacle  they  announced  this  is  not  a 
nonalined  organization  They  determined 
the  organization  was  pro-Soviet  and  they 
withdrew. 

Is  Mexico  important  to  us?  I  suggest 
that  our  relation.shio  with  Mexico  in  the 
next  decade  will  be  crucial  to  whether  we 
have  enough  energ>-  to  remain  an  indus- 
trial nation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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l&i.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
gentleman  pms  a  red.  wiiite.  and  blue 
rosette  on  Argentma.  a  country  that  has 


pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  is  only  $7 
million  in  order  to  keep  our  basic  in- 
tegrity and  basic  commitments  to  those 


as  self-sustaining  countries  that  are  at 
least  groping  toward  human  rights  and 
democracy.    So   I    think    that    nivmni,- 
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only  on  the  spending  authorized,  but 
also  on  amendments  the  House  adopted 
on  Taiwan,  Cuba,  and  refugee  problems. 


late  to  exercise  much  influence  over  a    told  to  tax  and  spend,  control  and  direct 

bank's  decision.  investment,    devalue    their    currencies. 

Still,  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  these     limit  imports,  and  push  exports.  And  for 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
gentleman  pins  a  red,  white,  and  blue 
rosette  on  Argentma.  a  country  that  has 
received  sucstantial  loans  through  these 
Banks.  Argentina  is  one  that  undercut 
completely  our  grain  emoargo  against 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman's  statement 
is  untrue  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  REUS3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Cavanaugh  < . 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  conference.  Having  been  a 
member  of  the  conference,  to  sit  here  and 
listen  to  the  castigations  of  that  confer- 
ence and  the  fact  that  the  conference 
was  "a  sellout '■  of  the  House  position  is 
really  quite  disturbing. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  patience  and  fore- 
bearance  of  the  chairman,  for  I  doubt 
there  has  ever  been  a  conference  in  the 
history  of  this  House  in  which  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  was  more  ferociously 
defended,  and  I  can  certainly  say  that  I 
doubt  there  is  a  chairman  of  a  confer- 
ence who  was  ever  more  committed  to 
assuring  the  position  of  the  House  was 
defended. 

Those  individuals  who  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  were  invited  and, 
in  fact,  dictated  and  controlled  the  con- 
ference from  the  House  side,  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
to  the  disparagement  of  those  of  us  who 
were  appointed.  The  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  did  everything  that  he  could 
to  accommodate  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  directly  interested  in  the 
course  of  this  legislation.  Then  to  hear 
the  denigration  of  those  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  chairman  and  on  the  part 
of  this  conference  committee  is,  I  think 
very  difficult  to  absorb. 

But  the  real  question  is  why  does  this 
legislation  come  back  to  us  in  the  form 
that  it  does.  It  is  for  two  specific  reasons 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illmois  indi- 
cated. First  this  Congress  directed  that 
the  U.S.  negotiators  come  back  with  a 
negotiated  commitment  to  IDA  that  is 
substantially  reflected  by  the  legislation 
that  was  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  Con- 
gress in  the  first  place  to  fulfill  our  com- 
mitments that  this  Congress  had  directed 
the  executive  agencies  to  enter  into 
with  these  multinational  development 
banks.  Second,  because  contrary  to  what 
has  been  said  here  over  and  over,  inac- 
curately, our  participation  here  does  af- 
fect the  operat  on  of  these  banks  In  fact 
today  the  Asian  Development  Bank  is 
not  making  loans  to  Bangladesh,  is  not 
making  loans  to  Pakistan,  is  not  making 
loans  to  Thailand,  is  not  making  loans 
to  the  Philippines,  all  countries  vitally  in 
need  of  our  support,  our  commitment 
and  we  are  welching  on  those  obliga- 
tionfi,  we  are  weakening  our  position  in 
the  world  in  the  areas  in  which  we  are 
most  in  need  of  enhancing  our  security 
and  for  a  very  cheap  price  that  we  want 
to  do  that. 

Now,  next  week  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee comes  in  here,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease the  defence  expenditures  by 
more  than  $30  billion  over  last  year 
This    whole    legislation,    as    has    been 
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pointed  out  by  the  chairman,  is  only  $7 
million  in  order  to  keep  our  basic  in- 
tegrity and  basic  commitments  to  those 
countries  who  are  friendly.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this,  we  going  to  need  not  $30  bil- 
lion more  in  defense  if  we  are  going  to 
try  and  control  world  situation  by  mili- 
tary arms,  we  will  need  $230  billion  if  we 
are  going  to  dominate  each  of  these 
countries  that  we  are  unwilling  to  give 
$7  million  to  in  order  to  keep  them  eco- 
nomically viable  and  in  order  to  keep  the 
word,  the  integrity,  and  the  basic  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to  its 
allies  inact. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 7  minutes  to  conclude  debate, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  will  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
want  to  again  publicly  reiterate  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  REUSS )  for  permitting  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  myself 
to  participate  in  the  conference.  I  do  not 
think  we  tried  to  dominate  it.  We  made 
brief  and  reasoned  statements.  Appar- 
ently the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cavanaugh  )  was  not  there  because  he  has 
been  describing  some  other  event  that 
occurred. 

I  am  not  denigrating  the  chairman. 
I  am  thanking  him.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  water  and  in  the  best  Burkean 
tradition,  if  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  REHJSS.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  said. 

Let  me  say  it  was  a  great  delight  for 
me  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Bauman>  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Rousseloti  laying 
it  on  in  that  conference.  It  made  my 
adrenalin  flow. 

As  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cava- 
naugh i ,  maybe  he  is  a  little  too  sensitive, 
maybe  he  feels  that  life  will  be  quieter  in 
Nebraska.  That  is  why  I  think  the  words 
that  accuse  him  of  having  "sold  out," 
"sold  out,"  it  says  in  the  letter  signed  by 
Mr.  RoussELOT  and  Mr.  Bauman.  maybe 
that  was  what  got  him  upset.  But  I  know 
we  will  all  be  understanding. 

Let  me  make  the  following  observa- 
tion. Much  is  made  in  the  letter  from 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Bauman 
and  others  that  some  countries  may  have 
refused  to  join  us  in  our  boycott  of  the 
Olympic  games.  Now,  I  will  say  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  single  country  that  has  re- 
ceived fimds  from  these  Development 
Banks  that  has  refused  to  join  us  in  our 
boycott.  But,  putting  that  factual  ques- 
tion to  one  side,  because  I  do  not  have 
the  evidence  on  100  or  more  different 
countries,  putting  that  to  one  side,  let  us 
look  at  what  that  boycott  is  all  about. 

I  would  have  thought  the  boycott  was 
because  we  do  not  like  the  Communist 
takeover  of  Afghanistan,  and  that  is  why 
we  are  refusing  to  lend  dignity  to  this 
Olympic  happening  this  simimer  in 
Moscow. 
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If  that  is  our  reason,  I  would  think  it 
is  all  the  more  important  for  us  to  shore 
up  the  ranks  of  those  who  believe  in  free- 
dom in  this  world  and  are  able  to  go  it 


as  self-sustaining  countries  that  are  at 
least  groping  toward  human  rights  and 
democracy.  So  I  thinic  that  Olympic 
game  reference  is  a  sparkling  reason  for 
voting  down  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
overwhelmingly  supportmg  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  have  just  one  final  word  about  the 
refugee  question.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wolff>,  who  has  labored 
mightily  for  years  in  the  humanitarian 
interest  of  those  refugees. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr, 
Wolff  I  has  fought  magnificently  for 
the  cause  of  refugees,  so  when  he  pre- 
sents his  amendment  which  asks  for  im- 
mediate action  by  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank— and  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Rousselot)  just  pointed 
out.  they  are  meeting  next  month  in  Ma- 
nila—to set  up  a  fund  for  refugees  and 
said  we  are  authorizing  $100  million, 
half  on  the  barrelhead,  to  play  our  part 
in  that  fund,  it  was  not  surprising  that 
sentimentalists  on  this  floor  were  per- 
haps swept  off  their  feet  and  adopted  the 
Wolflf  amendment. 

But  when  we  got  to  the  cold  light  of 
conference,  when  we  got  to  the  moment 
of  truth  in  the  conference  with  the 
other  body,  it  was  pointed  out  that  that 
$100  million  could  well  constitute  $100 
million  budget-busting,  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible addition  to  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  So  on  reflection,  your  House 
conferees,  imbued  with  a  sense  of  fiscal 
responsibility,  eliminated  the  $100  mil- 
lion and  simply  provided  that  the  multi- 
lateral bank  should  study  what  they  can 
do  about  multilateral  assistance  for 
refugees. 

You  can  imagine  the  sadness  which 
overcame  me  when  I  found  a  letter  from 
three  colleagues  whom,  frankly,  I  had 
placed  among  the  ranks  of  the  fiscally 
responsible,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot*,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  BAUM^N),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Young)  — 
no  heavy  spenders,  these,  no  fiscally  ir- 
resDonsible.  these.  Yet  I  find  them  advo- 
cating in  this  eloauent  letter  that  we 
dribble  away  SI 00  million  in  the  author- 
ization. No.  not  whUe  this  committee 
sits.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
will  be  overwhelmingly  voted  down. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  conference  committee  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  more  than  6  weeks 
ago  th's  House  reduced  the  authoriza- 
tion for  international  development 
banks  by  some  $1.3  billion.  I  suooorted 
the  largest  of  the  reducing  amendments 
before  supuorting  the  final  authoriza- 
tion. The  bill  went  to  conference  and 
has  come  back  with  all  of  our  budget 
cutting  efforts  missing.  The  conference 
simply  ignored  the  House  position,  not 
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only  on  the  spending  authorized,  but 
also  on  amendments  the  House  adopted 
on  Taiwan,  Cuba,  and  refugee  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always  serious  when 
the  position  of  one  House  is  completely 
ignored  by  a  conference.  But  more  than 
this,  now  is  the  time  not  to  ignore  sen- 
sible reductions  in  spending  authoriza- 
tions, but  to  embrace  them. 

The  administration  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  balancing  the  budget.  The 
minority,  in  my  opinion,  has  made  an 
even  firmer  commitment  to  balance  the 
budget.  Every  Member  of  the  Congress 
says  he  or  she  is  for  it.  But  where  is  the 
line  going  to  be  drawn?  These  authori- 
zations are  substantial  increases  over 
previous  fiscal  years.  They  can  be  de- 
ferred, the  argument  is  that  the  admin- 
istration will  be  looked  on  as  repudiat- 
ing our  commitment  to  replenish  the 
funding — to  increase  it,  really — of  these 
development  banks.  But  the  adminis- 
tration puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
It  is  the  Congress  that  has  the  authority 
to  authorize  spending  and  appropriate 
money,  not  the  President  alone.  Any 
agreement  made  by  the  administration 
is  always  of  course  subject  to  action  by 
the  Congress.  The  development  banks 
and  their  members  know  this.  The  ad- 
ministration wants  us  to  think  we  are 
bucking  a  fait  accompli — that  we  really 
have  no  other  responsible  course  but  to 
go  along  with  what  it  has  done  without 
us.  Nonsense. 

I  urge  that  we  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  and  have  real  negotiations 
between  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  sensible  bal- 
ance, taking  account,  this  time,  of  the 
strong  position  of  the  House  to  hold  the 
line  on  spending. 

•  Mr,  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  be- 
gin by  saving  that  like  manv  of  my  col- 
leagues I  am  disturbed  by  the  way  this 
iniernational  development  bank's  au- 
thorization has  been  handled.  A  ma- 
jority of  Members  of  this  House  voted 
to  reduce  U.S.  outlays,  to  strengthen 
human  rights  protections,  and  to  create 
a  special  assistance  fund  for  refugees. 
Yet  the  conference  committee  in  each 
case  either  dropped  the  House  provisions 
altogether  or  took  the  teeth  out  of  them. 
And  all  in  rather  indecent  haste.  I  might 
add.  For  this  reason  I  urge  mv  colleagues 
to  vote  to  recommit  this  bill  to  confer- 
ence. 

I  am  also  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
the  World  Bank  and  the  regional  de- 
velopment Banks  are  being  run.  Last 
vear  the  survevs  and  investigation  staff 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  issued 
a  maior  report  on  these  Banks,  which  re- 
vealed severe  administrative  problems. 
The  Bank's  onerations,  they  concluded, 
were  marred  by  duplicated  efforts,  poor 
auditing  and  program  review,  unrealist'c 
economic  assumptions,  and  the  wide- 
spread abuse  of  funds  by  recipient  gov- 
ernments. What  is  more,  the  investiga- 
tors reported,  the  U.S.  Government  was 
failing  to  examine  or  pursue  U.S.  inter- 
ests effectively,  and  Instead  was  slmplv 
reacting  to  polic'es  alreadv  established 
bv  the  Banks.  The  U,S.  appointed  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  often  failed  to  receive 
crucial  data.  Usually  they  received  it  too 


late  to  exercise  much  influence  over  a 
bank's  decision. 

Still,  I  am  willing  to  grant  that  these 
are  not  the  most  important  issues  be- 
fore us  today.  Last  month  Secretary  Mil- 
ler told  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations — 
of  which  I  am  a  member — that  the  in- 
ternational development  banks  were  cru- 
cial to  "the  protection  of  our  national 
security  and  foreign  policy  interests," 
and  to  gaining  "the  support  of  develop- 
ing countries  on  a  broad  range  of  in- 
ternational issues."  So  let  us  debate  the 
merits  of  this  legislation  on  those  terms. 
Have  the  international  development 
banks  indeed  forwarded  our  foreign  pol- 
icy interests?  Have  they  gained  us  the 
support   of   the   developing   world? 

The  United  States  emerged  from 
World  War  II  as  undisputedly  the 
strongest,  richest,  most  influential  na- 
tion on  Earth.  What  is  more,  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  enthusiastic,  even  eager, 
to  take  on  the  very  world  responsibihty 
they  had  wanted  to  avoid  after  World 
War  I.  So  we  fought  off  aggression  in 
Greece,  Berlin,  and  Korea.  We  instituted 
the  Marshall  plan.  And  we  undertook  to 
help  the  emerging  nations  of  the  world 
achieve  the  democracy  and  prosperity 
we  had  ourselves  so  long  enjoyed. 

What  we  offered  them,  however,  were 
the  lessons  we  thought  we  had  learned 
from  the  Great  Depression.  Free  enter- 
prise was  basically  the  best  economic 
system;  nonetheless,  it  was  seriously 
flawed.  Lord  Keynes  had,  it  was  claimed, 
exploded  the  central  postulate  of  classi- 
cal economics.  Say's  law  was  wTong. 
Production  did  not  give  rise  to  consump- 
tion: consumption  fueled  production  and 
economic  growth.  The  government,  then, 
should  spur  consumption  tlirough  deficit 
spending  and  redistribution  of  income 
from  the  rich — who  tended,  distress- 
ingly, to  save  some  of  it — to  the  poor, 
who  were  more  ardent  consumers.  A  lit- 
tle infiation  was  a  good  thing,  as  it 
fooled  workers  and  savers  into  thinking 
they  had  higher  incomes  and  thus  could 
consume  more.  And  if  the  government 
spent  the  money  it  had  acquired  from 
taxation  or  inflation  (just  another  tax. 
after  all)  simply  burying  treasure  and 
digging  it  up  again — well,  at  least  it  was 
encouraging  consumption. 

Today  this  Keynesian  orthodoxy  lies 
in  ruins.  Rampant  inflation,  declining 
savings  and  productivity,  and  a  stagnat- 
ing economy  all  are  evidence  of  our  fail- 
ure to  heed  the  warning  implied  in  Say's 
law  and  encourage  investment  and  pro- 
duction. The  1980  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee report  opens  with  the  announce- 
ment of  "a  new  era  of  economic  think- 
ing,"  and  policies  "designed  to  enhance 
the  productive  side,  the  supply-side,  of 
the  economy."  Our  exclusive  preoccupa- 
tion with  demand  management  and  con- 
sumption is  over. 

Except  it  is  not  over,  over  there.  In  the 
less  developed  world  the  Keynesian 
orthodoxy  lives  on,  an  unhappy  relic  of 
years  of  bad  economic  advice.  Poorer 
countries  had  come,  eager  and  expectant, 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  the  United  Nations, 
the  great  Western  universities  to  learn 
the  secret  of  economic  growth.  They  were 


told  to  tax  and  spend,  control  and  direct 
investment,  devalue  their  currencies, 
limit  imports,  and  push  exports.  And  for 
the  most  part  they  followed  our  advice. 

Through  the  fifties  we  wondered  why. 
more  and  more,  the  people  of  the  less- 
developed  world  became  more  hostile  to- 
ward our  leadership.  We  wondered  why 
peasant  leaders,  suddenly  in  control  of 
millions  of  dollars,  became  corrupted. 
We  wondered  why  young  nations,  coun- 
seled to  develop  strong  central  bureauc- 
racies, became  fertile  soil  for  dictator- 
ships. We  wondered  why  we  were  steadily 
losing  support  in  the  United  Nations  We 
wondered  why  it  was  tiiat  the  competing 
ideology  seemed  to  be  gaining  influence 
and  prestige  at  our  expense. 

And  we  came  to  the  wrong  answer.  The 
less  developed  world,  we  decided,  needed 
still  more  aid,  more  loans,  more  advice. 
We  would  race  the  Russians  for  influence. 
We  would  think  up  still  more  radical 
economic  programs.  We  would  concen- 
trate our  efforts  more  on  redistributiCHi 
and  "social  policy."  Yet  still  we  were  met 
with  ingratitude — and  calls  for  a  new 
economic  order. 

Today  the  less  developed  world  is 
buried  under  the  debt  we  encouraged, 
and  helped  it  to  accumulate.  The  projects 
we  encouraged  them  to  undertake  have 
not  provided  adequate  return — many 
have  provided  no  return  at  all.  Now  debt 
service  takes  up  a  greater  and  greater 
percentage  of  already  bloated  govern- 
ment budgets.  And  because  the  tax  rates 
have  been  put  up  so  high  in  the  Third 
World  countries  in  order  to  make  pay- 
ments on  this  debt,  the  local  Incentives  to 
produce  and  save  and  work  and  invest  are 
crushed  to  the  vanishing  point.  The  tax 
rates  then  yield  insufficient  revenues  to 
meet  the  debt  schedules,  and  the  coun- 
tries borrow  more  from  the  banks  to  pay 
on  those  old  lower-interest  loans  with 
new  high-interest  money.  'When  this 
fragile  house  of  cards  collapses,  as  it 
must,  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMP 
bustle  in  with  plans  for  devaluations, 
higher  taxes,  drastic  cuts  in  the  social 
programs  it  helped  to  create — and  more 
burdens  are  placed  on  the  creative  ener- 
gies of  the  people.  It  is  no  wonder  to  me  at 
all  that  the  United  States  is  viewed  as  an 
"imnerialist"  power  in  so  much  of  the 
world,  no  wonder  that  "Yanquls"  are  in- 
vited to  go  home.  We  have  not  ended  a 
vicious  cycle  of  poverty.  We  have  created 
one. 

Will  increasing  our  contributions  to 
the  Internationa'  De\'elopment  Banks, 
then,  help  us  to  break  away  from  these 
past  failures?  Will  they  restore  the 
"Yanqui's"  g(3od  name? 

I  think  the  World  Bank  has  itself  pro- 
vided the  answer,  in  its  recent  World 
Development  Report.  Now,  this  report 
makes  a  number  of  good  points.  It  criti- 
cizes the  Bank's  earlier  preoccupation 
with  large,  often  unjustifiable  infrastruc- 
ture projects.  It  acknowledges  that  the 
projects  it  had  tried  to  aim  at  the  poor 
often  just  enriched  those  In  power,  or,  as 
was  often  the  case  with  land  reform,  im- 
poverished the  most  productive  portion 
of  the  economy.  It  urges  recipient  na- 
tions to  reduce  their  trade  barriers,  and 
to  dismantle  some  of  the  economic  con- 
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trols  «md  bloated  pubhc  works  projects 
ujhirh  th«>  Rank  it.self  once  encouraeed. 


duclng    the    authorization    for    the    United 
States  subscription  and  contribution  to  the 
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rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate. 


be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  motions 
to  request  conferences  may  be  brought 
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trols  €md  bloated  public  works  projects 
which  the  Bank  itself  once  encouraged. 

But  the  report  fails  to  repudiate  the 
central  errors.  To  attend  real  economic 
development,  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
despair,  it  concluded  the  less  developed 
world  needs,  yes.  still  more  loans,  and 
"very  strong  redistributive  policies."  So 
the  shower  of  debt  is  to  continue,  and 
with  it  the  punitive  taxes  on  the  creative, 
the  productive  energies  of  tne  people  of 
Africa.  Asia,  and  Latin  America.  Those 
taxes  that  will  not  be  needed  to  repay  the 
debt  will  be  used  to  redistribute  income. 
Already  overgrown  governments  will 
continue  to  expand.  And  incentives  to 
work,  invest,  and  produce  in  the  less  de- 
veloped world  will  be  further  eroded  if 
not  destroyed. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Americans  can 
or  should,  shut  their  eyes  to  the  needs  of 
the  less-developed  world.  Ours  is  a  global 
economy,  and  we  have  an  economic  in- 
terest m  worldwide  growth  and  pros- 
perity. Likewise,  ours  is  a  generous  Na- 
tion. We  were  not  wrong  to  shoulder  the 
burdens  of  world  leadership,  or  world 
prosperity  We  just  went  about  it  in  the 
wrong  way. 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
fundamentally  rethink  its  development 
strategy.  We  cannot  continue  to  offer 
debt,  dependence,  and  crushing  taxation 
to  the  people  of  the  less-developed 
world  These  have  been  rejected,  and  we 
have  been  rejected  with  them.  Instead 
we  must  offer  advice  on  how  to  expand 
the  productive  side  of  the  economy.  We 
must  encourage  tax  reduction  and  trade 
liberalization.  We  must  offer  assistance 
to  those  projects  which  offer  real  hope 
/or  development,  projects  such  as  the 
West  African  customs  union  which  would 
break  down  trade  barriers  between  the 
countries  of  West  Africa.  We  must  con- 
sider ways  to  help  less  developed  nat'ons 
escape  the  trap  of  debt,  rather  than  en- 
ticing them  into  it  further.  To  increase 
our  support  for  International  Develop- 
ment Banks,  before  these  banks  have 
themselves  reexamined  their  strategy 
for  development,  will  only  postpone  that 
radical  change  in  American  policy 
toward  the  less  developed  world  which 
is  the  only  real  hope  for  a  peaceful  3md 
prasperous  world. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MCJTIOV   TO   BECOMMrr    OFFERED    BY    MB.    TOT7NG 
OF    FLORIDA 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference 
report  ? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  CTerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  moves  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  S  662  to  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  with  the  following  In- 
structions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
•h»ll  Insist  on  the  following  amendments  as 
passed   by   the  House-    the   amendment  re- 


ducing the  authorization  for  the  United 
States  subscription  and  contribution  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank  from  $2,749  billion  to 
«1.650  billion,  and  reducing  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  Pimd  for  Special  Operations  from  $700 
million  to  $600  million;  the  amendment  di- 
recting the  President  to  encourage  other 
countries  to  support  the  establishment  of. 
and  to  contribute  to.  a  special  refugee  fund 
anminlstered  by  the  Asian  Development 
Bank:  the  amendment  reducing  the  author- 
ization for  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund  from  $445  mil- 
lion to  $180  million;  the  amendment  prohib- 
iting payments  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Asian  Development 
Fund  if  Taiwan  is  excluded  from  membership 
in  the  Bank;  and  the  amendment  requiring 
the  President  to  direct  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernors to  international  financial  institutions 
to  formally  propose  for  adoption  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  their 
respective  Institutions  to  establish  human 
rights  standards  to  be  considered  In  con- 
nection with  each  application. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  ol  Florida.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  211.  nays  180. 
not  voting  41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  186] 
TEAS— 211 


Abdnor 
Albosta 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N  C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Anthonv 
AppIeRate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkln"K)n 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Bauman 
Beard  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bethune 
Bla??i 
Boner 
Bouquard 
Breaiix 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Bursener 
Burllson 
Butler 
Bvron 
Camnbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Cllneer 
Coelho 
Coleman 


Collins.  Tex. 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coiighlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich 

Davis,  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devtne 

Dlekln«on 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

E'lwards.  A'a 

Fdwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

Enellsh 

Er-lahl 

Ertel 

Evans.  Tnd. 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Flndlev 

Fllopo 

Fountain 

Fiiqua 

OavdoB 

Gibbons 

GUman 

GInerlch 

Glnn 

Gllckman 


Goldwater 
Gore 
Oradiaon 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Grlsham 
Ouarlnl 
Gudcer 
Ha^edom 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
HWhtower 
Hlllls 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hopkins 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Colo 
Jones.  Tenn 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Koirovsek 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Levitas 
Lewis 


Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

MrEwen 

Ma-ilgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montqomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif, 
MottI 

Murphy,  NY. 
Murphy,  Pa 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers,  Ind. 


Akaka 

Alexander 

Anderson,  ni. 

Annunzlo 

Ashley 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barries 

Beard.  R  I. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Bevlll 

BIneham 

Blanchard 

Boegs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  John 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clav 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Gonte 

Conyers 

D'Amours 

Dan  I  el  son 

DelUims 

Dicks 

Dlees 

Dlneell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Ed  ear 

Edwards.  Calif 

Erlenborn 

Evans.  Del 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnal-lo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

NAYS— 180 

Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gonzalez 
Green 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heftel 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Jeffords 
Johnson.  Calif 
Jones.  Okla 
Kastenmeler 
KUdee 
Kostmayer 
LaFalce 
Leach,  Iowa 
Lehman 
Leland 
Lloyd 
long.  La 
Long.  Md. 
Lowry 
I.iindine 
Mi-Closkey 
McHugh 
McKinney 
Magtilre 
Markev 
Matsiit 
Mavroules 
Mica 
Miknlskl 
Miller,  Callf- 
Mineta 
Mlnlsh 
.   Mitchell.  Md. 
Moakley 
Moffett 
MoIIohan 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 

NOT  VOTINO — 41 


Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Slack 

Stangeland 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whltlaker 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Zeferettl 


Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Prlichard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reiiss 

Richmond 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stvidds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Udall 

ITllman 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Waleren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whltten 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 


Addabbn 

Badham 

Brooks 

Burton.  PhilUp 

Corman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Evans.  Ga 

Pary 

Ford.  Mich 


Giaimo 

Goodling 

Gray 

Guyer 

Hance 

Holt 

Jenrette 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Leach.  La 


Lederer 

McKav 

Mathls 

Moore 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Murphv.  ni 

Myers.  Pa. 

Rallsbacic 

Bodlno 

Solarr 
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Staggers  Tauke  Wilson,  Bob 

Stenholm  Tnble  Wilson.  C  H. 

Stump  Van  Deerlln  Wyatt 

Symms  White 

n  1310 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Lederer  for,  wdth  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Staggers  against. 

Mr.  Stump  for.  with  Mr,  Gray  against. 

Mr.  Jenrette  for,  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr, 
.^ddabbo  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Fary  against. 

Mrs.  Holt  for,  with  Mr,  Ford  of  Michigan 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Guyer. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Trlble. 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Railsback. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Moore. 

Mr    Downey  with  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.   Murphy   of   Illinois   with   Mr.   Wyatt 

Mr,  Giaimo  with  Mr.  Tauke, 

Mr.  Stenholm  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Hance  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Messrs.  DODD.  MICA,  PRICE,  and 
D'AMOURS  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  RUDD,  EVANS  of  Indiana, 
.\LBOSTA,  ANTHONY,  and  HIGH- 
TOWER  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  'yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Murtha  I.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

'Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright i  what 
the  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day  might  be. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  the  day  be- 
gins with  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6614, 


sea  grant  authorizations,  with  an  open 
rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

We  may  have  other  motions  today,  but 
that  is  the  only  one  I  am  prepared  to 
announce  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  is  say- 
ing that  the  Nicaraguan  rule  may  not  be 
brought  up? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  all  the  time  the 
gentleman  wants. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  if  he  has  any 
objection  to  the  sea  grant  authoriza- 
tions? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing me?  No,  none  at  all. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Next,  we  wiU  take  up 
the  sea  grant  authorizations. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
like  a  motion  to  change  the  leadership  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WeU,  it  helps  to  be  able 
to  count. 

We  are  probably  not  going  to  take  up 
H.R.  6081  this  afternoon.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  change  my  mind  on  that,  but  I 
think  the  probability  is  that  we  will  not. 

The  program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  is  just  as  I  have  announced  it.  and 
if  we  complete  it  today  we  will  not  be  in 
session  tomorrow. 

On  next  Monday,  we  are  going  to  meet 
at  noon.  The  Consent  Calendar  will  be 
called.  There  are  two  bills  under  sus- 
pension, and  we  are  going  to  postpone 
those  votes  until  Tuesday.  The  bills  are 
H.R.  6086,  to  settle  claims  for  losses  from 
evacuating  U.S.  personnel  from  foreign 
countries,  and  House  Joint  Resolution 
474,  Jewish  Heritage  Week, 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  would  meet  at 
noon.  We  would  vote  on  the  suspensions 
debated  Monday  if  votes  are  required. 

We  will  then  take  up  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 521,  selective  .service  transfer  au- 
thority for  draft  registration,  subject  to 
the  granting  of  a  rule. 

On  Wednesday — bear  this  in  mind; 
here  is  something  everj-body  needs  to 
think  about — on  Wednesday  the  House 
will  meet  at  10  a.m.  We  will  come  first 
with  the  rule  on  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981,  Hou.se  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307.  Assuming  the  adop- 
tion of  that  rule,  then  we  would  go  into 
general  debate.  We  would  hope  to  con- 
clude general  debate  on  that  resolution 
on  Wednesday. 

On  Thursday,  April  24,  we  would  meet 
at  11  a.m.  and  continue  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307.  the 
budget  resolution.  If  we  do  not  conclude 
consideration  of  that  resolution  on 
Thursday  next,  we  would  put  over  fur- 
ther consideration  until  the  succeeding 
Tuesday 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  that  we  will  not  be 
in  at  all  this  next  Friday? 
u   1320 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr  Speaker,  that  is 
exactly  correct.  The  plan  is  not  to  have  a 
session  on  Friday  of  next  week. 

Any  additional  program  will  be  an- 
nounced later.  Conference  reports  may 


be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  motions 
to  request  conferences  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  if  we  have  the  votes  to 

pass  them. 

H.  Res.  630 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  m  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
6614)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  national  sea  grant  program  for  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Plsh- 
eries.  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Rsherles  now  printed  on  page  2, 
line  21  through  page  4.  line  6  of  the  bill, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  amend- 
ment for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  7.  rule  XVI  and  clause  6,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  biil  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  l)een  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 


NATIONAL    SEA    GRANT    PROGRAM 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  630  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Lono  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr  LONG  of  Louisiana  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  for  the  mi- 
nority to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Lott ' ,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  630  is 
an  open  rule,  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate,  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  and  rankmg  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marme 
and  Fisheries. 

The  resolution  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R  6614.  author- 
izing appropriations  for  the  national  sea 
grant  program  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  rule  also  makes  in  order  the  con- 
sideration of  a  committee  amendment, 
which  would  amend  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  Act.  Because  the 
committee  amendment  goes  beyond  the 
extent  of  the  bill  as  introduced,  which 
was  a  simple  authorization,  a  technical 
waiver  of  the  germaneness  rule,  clause  7 
of  rule  XVI,  was  included.  In  addition,  a 
technical  waiver  of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI 
is  included  against  the  committee  amend- 
ment, .since  amendment  to  the  organic 
act  would  be  effective  immediately  and 
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therefore  could  affect  the  use  of  appro - 
priaticms  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


mi_  _     t-£li 


O     rvAA  ^    «*^rtar^cinTl 


aim  to  streamline  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

Mr    .=!neakpr    T  sUDDort  this  rule  and 


for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $65  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  national  projects 
program  is  authorized  at  $3.5  million  for 
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cooperate  with  other  Federal  ocean  and 
coastal  programs  in  section  204(c)  of 
the  act;  fourth,  by  permitting  sea  grant 


which  have  made  strong  contributions. 
Sea  grant  should  be  increasingly  sup- 
ported as  we  become  more  dependent  on 


prove  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
sea  grant  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  im- 
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therefore  could  affect  the  use  of  appro- 
priatiwis  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  sea  grant  program,  which  promotes 
the  study,  understanding  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  ocean's  resources  by  U.S.  col- 
leges and  universities.  The  concept  of 
sea  grant  was  based  on  the  land-grant 
college  system  with  its  agricultural  ex- 
periment and  extension  services.  TTie 
present  funding  method  provides  Federal 
grants  up  to  two-thirds  the  cost  of  a 
project  to  universities,  colleges,  and  pri- 
vate organizations.  One-third  matching 
funds  are  provided  by  State  or  local 
sources. 

There  are  three  major  purposes  of  the 
sea-grant  program:  research,  education, 
and  advisory  services.  Research  com- 
priaes  the  major  portion  of  the  program 
and  is  concentrated  on  fisheries,  environ- 
mental studies,  aquaculture,  coastal  stud- 
ies, and  ocean  engineering. 

The  educational  thrust  focuses  on  the 
development  and  improvement  of  college 
smd  graduate  courses;  vocational  train- 
ing, and  marine  education  programs  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  Ad- 
visory services  encourage  the  dissemina- 
tion of  research  efforts  to  communities 
and  individuals  and  provide  for  feedback 
through  the  advisory  service  agents. 

The  sea-grant  program  was  expanded 
in  1976  to  permit  100  percent  Federal 
funding  of  research  addressing  identified 
national  needs  and  participation  in  in- 
ternational research  efforts. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  presented  a  cost  esti- 
mate as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1981:   $55.5  million. 

Fiscal  year   1982:    $66  million. 

Fiscal  year  1983:    $75   million. 

The  sea-grant  program  is  an  impor- 
tant means  of  expanding  our  knowledge 
of  ocean  resources.  I  urge  the  tid option 
of  the  resolution  which  makes  In  order 
H.R.  6614. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consvmie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  1  hour,  open 
rule,  providing  for  consideration  of 
H.R.  6614,  the  national  sea  grant 
program  authorization.  The  rule  makes 
in  order  the  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  and  waives  the  provisions 
of  clause  7  of  rule  XVT.  the  germaneness 
rule,  against  the  committee  amendment. 
This  waiver  is  necessary  since  the 
amendments  include  permanent  changes 
in  law  and  not  jiist  an  authorization  as 
did  the  bill  as  introduced.  In  addition, 
clause  5  of  rule  XXI  is  waived  against 
the  committee  amendment.  This  rule 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill,  and  a  wtuver  of  it  is  necessary  since 
several  sections  of  the  bill  would  allow 
previously  appropriated  funds  to  be  used 
for  new  purposes. 

H.R.  6614  provides  authorizations  for 
the  natiOTial  sea  grant  program  for  3 
fiscal  years.  The  bill  authorizes  $55.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981,  $66  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $75  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  In  addition,  there  are  a 
number  of  technical  amendments  which 


aim  to  streamline  the  operation  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  and 
adoption  of  it  so  that  we  may  proceed 
to  ccHisideration  of  H.R.  6614. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  have  no  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  6614)  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
national  sea  grant  program  for  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982.  and  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

tN     THE     COMMrrrTE     OF     THE     WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H  R.  6614,  with  Mr. 
Weaver  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Murphy)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  McCloskey)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R  6614  is  a  bill  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Sea  Grant  College 
Program  Act  during  the  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1983. 

The  key  to  the  sea  grant  program  that 
has  worked  so  well  in  the  past,  is  to  pro- 
vide Federal  assistance  to  universities 
and  institutions  to  carry  out  important 
ocean,  coastal,  and  marine  research  and 
to  stimulate  learning  in  the  marine  sci- 
ences. For  universities  and  other  insti- 
tutions which  have  developed  a  worthy 
sea  grant  project,  funding  is  available  on 
a  matching  basis  with  up  to  66%  percent 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  remaining  one-third  from  State, 
local,   and  other  sources. 

Numerous  benefits  are  afforded  the 
local  communities,  specifically  the  com- 
mercial fisherman  and  industry  mem- 
bers through  the  Marine  Advisory  Serv- 
ice who  provide  education,  training,  and 
technical  advice  and  communicate  the 
community  needs  to  the  researchers  of 
the  sea  grant  institution. 

The  basic  program  is  authorized  at  $50 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981,  $58  million 


for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $65  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  national  projects 
program  is  authorized  at  $3.5  million  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  $5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  and  $6  million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  international  program  is  authorized 
at  $2,  $3.  and  $4  million  for  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  respectively. 

The  major  hindrance  to  the  sea  grant 
program  has  not  been  with  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  but  with  the  requests  of 
the  administration  for  appropriations. 
Last  year,  for  example,  similar  requests 
for  authorizations  were  made  at  the  level 
of  $67  million.  However,  only  $38.7  was 
appropriated.  The  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1981  represents  a 
SIOO.OOO  increase  over  last  year's  ap- 
propriation. 

The  national  sea  grant  program,  dur- 
ing the  past  decade  has  proven  effective 
in  coordinating  the  interdisciplinary  re- 
sources of  our  universities,  institutions, 
and  laboratories  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary bridge  between  oceanic  and  coastal 
research  and  program  application.  The 
continuation  of  this  vital  Federal  ocean- 
related  research  effort  is  necessary  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  au- 
thorization levels  for  the  fiscal  years 
ahead. 

The  bill  has  received  unanimous  sup- 
port  from   the   Merchant   Marine   and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  I  recommend 
immediate  passage  by  the  House. 
D  1330 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  "Mr.  Studds),  the  chsdr- 
man  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
6614  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
national  sea  grant  college  program  for 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983.  and 
amends  current  law  in  six  minor,  admin- 
istrative-related instances. 

Established  in  1966  and  modelled  after 
the  land  grant  program,  the  national  sea 
grant  college  program  promotes  the 
study,  understanding,  development  and 
conservation  of  the  oceans  and  Greet 
Lakes  through  applied  research  per- 
formed by  our  Nation's  colleges  and  xmi- 
versities.  It  is  a  Federal-State-university 
program  designed  to  conduct  research, 
promote  education  and  training,  and 
provide  advisory  services  to  members  of 
communities  most  in  need  of  marine  and 
coastal  information  and  sea  grant  re- 
search findings.  At  our  committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  hearing, 
which  I  chaired,  members  were  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  and  question  some  of  the 
advisory  agents  who  transfer  relevant 
information  to  the  people  as  well  as  some 
of  the  beneficiaries  themselves.  We 
heard  first-hand  how  well  this  program 
is  working,  and  how  important  it  is  to 
those  who  Uve  or  work  near  the  ocean. 

Current  law  is  amended  in  the  follow- 
ing six  minor  ways:  First,  by  including 
'humanities  and  arts"  as  a  "field  related 
to  ocean  and  coastal  resources"  in  sec- 
tion 20314)  of  the  act;  second,  by  allow- 
ing sea  grant  to  fund  research  in  all 
Great  Lakes  waters  in  section  203(6)  or 
the  act :  third,  by  instructing  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Sea  Grant  to  actively 
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cooperate  with  other  Federal  ocean  and 
coastal  programs  in  section  204(c)  of 
the  act;  fourth,  by  permitting  sea  grant 
marine  advisory  service  agents  to  rent 
rooms  or  facilities  in  order  to  conduct 
meetings  with  local  beneficiaries  in  sec- 
tion 205(d)(2)  of  the  act;  fifth,  by 
changing  the  title  of  the  "International 
Cooperation  Assistance  Program"  to 
"Sea  Grant  International  Program"  in 
section  3  of  the  act ;  and  sixth,  by  allow- 
ing members  of  the  Sea  Grant  Review 
Panel  to  serve  at  most  two  terms,  instead 
of  one.  In  section  209(c)  (3)  of  the  act. 

H.R.  6614  provides  a  total  authoriza- 
tion of  $55.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
$66  million  for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $75 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sea 
grant  program  is  a  cost-effective  and 
highly  productive  marine  program  that 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  our  Nation's  best 
investments.  Since  its  start  in  1966  a  tru- 
ly national  partnership  has  developed  of 
practical,  applied  marine  research  edu- 
cation, training,  and  advisory  services. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
Oregon — one  of  the  links  in  this  national 
network,  one  of  the  links  I  know  well — 
as  illustrative  of  what  sea  grant  does. 

Oregon  was  one  of  the  first  States  to 
ifc-jive  sea  grant  funding  and  has  con- 
tinuea  to  demonstrate  its  success  through 
12  years  of  participation  In  the  program. 
It  is  finding  solutions  to  the  many  com- 
plex and  difficult  problems  besetting  our 
marine  community: 

When  41  sperm  whales  were  stranded 
on  the  beach  in  Florence,  Oreg.,  last  sum- 
mer, a  team  of  sea  grant  scientists  rushed 
to  the  aid  of  the  mammals.  Sea  grant  has 
been  involved  since  then  in  attempting  to 
determine  the  cause  of  the  beaching. 

Sea  grant  h£is  supported  one  of  the 
most  technologically  advanced  seafood 
leboratories  in  the  Nation,  located  in  As- 
toria, Ore.  Among  other  projects,  this  lab 
has  developed  a  fish  protein  concentrate 
from  imderutillzed  species  for  human 
consumption.  A  cooperative  project  with 
Mexico  is  in  the  process  of  putting  this 
concentrate  into  commercial  production. 

Sea  grant  advisory  services  are  help- 
ing Oregon's  commercial  fishermen, 
coastal  zone  planners,  port  managers, 
and  seafood  processors. 

Sea  grant  has  conducted  pioneering 
salmon  and  oyster  aquaculttire  research, 
as  well  as  work  to  understand  and  cure 
fish  and  shellfish  diseases. 

Graduate  fellowships  have  supported 
students  in  a  newly  developed  program 
in  marine  resource  management  at  Ore- 
gon State  University.  Such  programs  are 
essential  to  educate  those  who  will  be- 
come tomorrow's  marine  policymakers 
and  resource  managers. 

Sea  grant's  contributions  over  the  past 
decade  doctmient  the  foresight  Congress 
showed  In  establishing  such  a  program. 
In  light  of  Increasing  demands  on  our 
marine  resources.  It  is  Important  that 
Congress  now  continue  to  support  sea 
erant.  It  is  clear  that  the  program  has 
made  Important  progress  In  the  marine 
area. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  requires  cut- 
ting back  on  wasteful  government  spend- 
ing, we  must  recognize  those  programs 


which  have  made  strong  contributions. 
Sea  grant  should  be  increasingly  sup- 
ported as  we  become  more  dependent  on 
our  vast  renewable  and  nonrenewable 
ocean  and  coastal  resources.  We  must  de- 
velop the  means  to  understand  and  use 
the  ocean  wisely. 

The  conclusion  is  simple:  Sea  grant 
works  and  works  well.  Without  question 
sea  grant  deserves  our  continuing  sup- 
port.* 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  a£  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6614,  the  national  sea  grant  pro- 
gram authorization  bill.  The  legislation 
has  been  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  we  feel  that  the  authori- 
zation levels  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982. 
and  1983  are  reasonable  given  our  need 
to  balance  the  budget. 

The  national  sea  grant  program  was 
established  in  1966,  and  was  intended  to 
advance  the  study,  knowledge,  and  pro- 
tection and  management  of  our  Nation's 
valuable  ocean  resources.  This  program 
was  aimed  primarily  at  college  and  uni- 
versity systems,  especially  in  coastal 
areas,  so  that  they  could  improve  their 
research,  training,  and  advisory  services 
in  the  field  of  ocean  resource  manage- 
ment. This  approach  was  patterned  after 
the  land  grant  college  system  and  its 
associated  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  extension  services.  Because  the 
land  grant  college  system  had  been  so 
successful  in  disseminating  research  and 
information,  and  advancing  agriculture 
in  this  country,  it  was  felt  that  a  sea 
grant  program  could  also  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment and  management  of  marine 
resources  as  we  look  for  new  raw  mate- 
rials offshore. 

Currently,  15  universities  in  many 
coastal  areas,  have  been  officially  desig- 
nated as  sea  grant  colleges,  and  have  re- 
ceived funds  under  this  program.  The 
primary  part  of  the  sea  grant  program 
provides  Federal  grants  up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  project  to  univer- 
sities, colleges,  and  private  organizations. 
The  remaining  one-third  is  matched  by 
State  or  local  resources. 

In  addition,  in  1976,  a  national  proj- 
ects program  and  an  international  pro- 
gram were  added  as  part  of  sea  grant's 
mandate.  Both  of  these  programs  allow 
for  100  percent  Federal  funding  for  re- 
search which  addresses  specific  national 
needs,  and  for  research  which  involves 
participation  in  the  conduct  of  marine 
scientific  research  by  foreign  nations, 
especially  developing  countries.  This 
latter  program  is  viewed  as  being  in- 
crcEisingly  important,  in  light  of  manj- 
foreign  nations'  efforts  to  limit  the  con- 
duct of  marine  scientific  research  within 
their  economic  resource  zones. 

H.R.  6614  authorizes  funding  levels  of 
$55.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  $66  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $75  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  Given  inflation,  these 
authorization  levels  represent  a  realistic 
committee  assessment  of  what  the  sea 
grant  program  requires  simply  to  main- 
tain its  current  level  of  activity.  There 
are  six  minor  amendments  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  primarily  technical  and  non- 
substantive, which  are  designed  to  im- 


prove the  day-to-day  operation  of  the 
sea  grant  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  is  im- 
portant to  maintain  our  efforts  to  better 
manage  the  ocean  and  coastal  resources 
of  our  country.  Therefore,  I  strongly  sup- 
port its  passage. 

•  Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6614,  the  authorization 
for  the  national  sea  grant  program  for 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and  1983. 

This  legislation  reauthorizes  a  very  sig- 
nificant component  of  the  Federal  effort 
in  the  area  of  ocean  resource  use  and 
management.  The  national  sea  grant 
program  was  established  in  1966  to  set 
up  a  network  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  perform  research  and  training  and  to 
provide  advisory  services  with  a  focus 
toward  the  increasing  development  of 
ocean  sources  of  oil  and  gas,  minerals, 
food,  and  other  products. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  has  been 
quite  successful  in  providing  unique  serv- 
ices on  a  very  cost-effective  basis.  Hie 
sea  grant  network  contains  a  vast  array 
of  expertise,  including  everything  from 
aquaculture  development  of  the  study  of 
the  shoreline  sedimentation  processes. 
Because  the  program  is  structured  with 
a  strong  emphasis  on  State  and  local  in- 
volvement in  setting  the  priorities  around 
which  the  research  is  conducted,  the  sea 
grant  program  has  been  extremely  re- 
sponsive to  local  initiatives  and  needs, 
which  vary  greatly  among  the  different 
coastal  areas  of  the  country. 

The  primary  model  for  the  national 
sea  grant  program  was  the  Land  Grant 
College  System,  which  was  extremely  ef- 
fective In  accelerating  the  rate  of  Innova- 
tion in  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
The  years  ahead  are  Ukely  to  see  sig- 
nificant expansion  of  our  activities  in  the 
ocean  environment.  The  sea  grant  pro- 
gram will  improve  our  capability  to  ex- 
tract valuable  raw  materials  from  the 
ocean  as  more  and  more  demands  axe 
placed  on  land-based  resources. 

This  bill's  fiscal  year  1983  authoriza- 
tion figure  of  $75  million  is  roughly  a  4.5- 
percent  increment  per  year  in  the  pro- 
gram's authorization  level  since  fiscal 
year  1977.  The  six  technical  amendments 
to  the  act  are  noncontroverslal,  and 
therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  frcwn  Washington   (Mr. 

PRrrCHARD)  . 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  concur  with  the  remarks 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Oceanography 
Subcommittee  in  support  of  H.R.  6614. 
the  national  sea  grant  program  author- 
ization bill.  This  legislation  is  a  straight- 
forward authorization  bill  for  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983.  It  has  been  care- 
fully considered  by  our  committee  In  the 
context  of  our  need  to  carefully  weigh 
each  program  and  attempt  to  be  very  fis- 
cally responsible  The  committee  feels 
that  this  has  been  a  valuable  program 
and  has  been  a  cost-effective  one,  which 
needs  to  be  continued.  It  has  been  level- 
funded  for  the  past  2  years,  and  our  au- 
thorization bill  would  only  provide  for 
Increments  of  4.5  percent  per  year. 
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The  national  sea  grant  program, 
which  was  established  in  1966  to  improve 
our  management  and  understanding  of 
the  Nation's  valuable  ocean  and  coastal 


sponsible  development  of  our  Oceaui's 
resources.  Furthermore.  I  support  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  national  and 
international  marine  research  projects. 


"(3)  »3.500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

"  ( 4 )  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

■•(5)  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Sec   2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  212  of 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on  Pa^y 

the  committee  amendment.  pSSio 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed  perraro 
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Wilson.  Bob 

Livingston 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Tauke 

WUson,  C.  H 

Uoyd 

Robinson 

Solarz 

Trlble 

Wyatt 
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The  national  sea  grant  program, 
which  was  established  in  1966  to  improve 
our  management  and  iinders landing  of 
the  Nation's  valuable  ocean  and  coastal 
resources,  has  been  focused  primarily 
at  college  and  university  systems 
throughout  the  country.  The  program 
has  received  special  emphasis  in  coastal 
areas  where  the  utilization  and  increased 
development  of  marine  resources  is  be- 
coming increasingly  important.  The  sea 
grjint  approach  was  based  primarily  on 
positive  experience  with  the  land  grant 
college  system,  which  assisted  in  foster- 
ing innovation  and  development,  and 
has  led  to  one  of  the  most  advanced  agri- 
cultural systems  in  the  world.  It  was  felt 
in  1966  that  a  sea  grant  program  could 
also  aid  in  innovation  and  development 
in  the  marine  resource  area. 

As  our  Nation  moves  farther  and  far- 
ther offshore  to  develop  additional  raw 
materials,  including  fisheries,  petroleum. 
hard  minerals,  products  for  medicinal 
uses,  and  other  sources  of  ocean  energy. 
the  existence  of  a  sea  grant  network 
throughout  the  country  has  resulted  in 
the  application  of  a  diversity  of  talent 
and  laiowledge  toward  solving  ocean  re- 
source problems. 

At  this  time  the  following  15  univer- 
sities have  achieved  official  sea  grant 
status:  Oregon  State  University.  Uni- 
versity of  Rhode  Island,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  University  of  California 
University  of  Delaware.  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Georgia,  University 
of  Washington.  Texas  A.  &  M.  Univer- 
sity, University  of  Hawaii.  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  Cornell.  University  Sys- 
tem of  Florida.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  UniversiUes  of  New 
Hampshire '  Maine. 

In  addition  to  these  universities  re- 
ceiving money  under  the  sea  grant  pro- 
gram, roughly  30  States  in  all  receive 
some  sea  grant  funding  Most  of  these 
sea  grant  funds  require  a  one-third 
match  by  the  participating  States.  In 
1976  the  sea  grant  statute  wa.-;  amended 
to  include  both  a  national  projects  pro- 
gram and  an  international  program  The 
national  projects  program  is  designed  to 
require  no  matching  for  those  areas 
that  are  designated  as  national  needs 
and  the  international  program  provides 
a  mechanism  whereby  the  United  States 
can  participate  in  research  programs,  es- 
pecially aimed  at  developing  foreign  na- 
tions. The  international  program  is  be- 
commg  increasingly  important  as  manv 
foreign  nations  are  moving  in  the  trend 
or  strictly  regulating  the  conduct  of  ma- 
rine scientific  research  within  their  200- 
mile  economic  resource  zones. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sea  grant  program 
^  a  modest  but  eflfective  program  whS 
h^  significant  and  positive  imJlctsSn 
coastal  areas  throughout  the  count^ 
The  authorization  levels  are  reasonable 
axid^  therefore,  I  strongly  urge  its  pasJ 

^J^'^-    SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
ltf/.'L^.T/-!5.H;R  °614.  legislation 


me  national  sea  grant  program  I 
strongly  endorse  the  laudable  objectives 
Of  this  program-the  research  and  re- 


sponsible  development  of  our  Ocean's 
resources.  Furthermore.  I  support  the 
authorization  of  funds  for  national  and 
international  marine  research  projects. 
Together,  these  programs  contribute 
significantly  to  the  growing  body  of 
knowledge  surrounding  marine  resources 
development. 

At  present,  the  oceans  cover  71  percent 
of  our  Earth's  surface — and  are  still  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  the  final  ter- 
restrial frontier.  By  promoting  a  better 
understanding  of  our  marine  resources, 
we  can  benefit  several  wide-ranging  in- 
terests from  offshore  oil  production  to 
the  development  of  basic  foodstuffs. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  in  January,  the  University  of  Maine 
and  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
were  jointly  designated  as  a  sea  grant 
coUege  program.  Both  universities  were 
cited  by  Richard  A.  FYank.  administra- 
tor of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  for  the  excel- 
lence of  their  joint  porgram's  ac- 
complishments. In  fiscal  year  1980,  a 
$1.5  million  Federal  grant,  matched  by 
approximately  $1  million  non-Federal 
funds,  will  support  31  projects  in  educa- 
tion, advisory  services,  and  research  in 
both  social  and  physical  sciences  at  the 
two  schools. 

Studies  in  pollution,  environmental 
models,  and  marine  education  and  train- 
ing are  included  in  the  omnibus  grant. 
Other  projects  to  be  undertaken  this 
year  include  studies  of  several  commer- 
cially important  fishery  species.  Atlan- 
tic herring,  sand  launce.  and  baitworms. 
Last,  two  major  areas  of  consideration 
will  be  sands  and  soft -shell  clams.  For 
example,  a  critical  problem  in  selecting 
sites  and  designing  foundations  for  off- 
shore structures  Is  the  possibility  of 
liquefaction  of  the  sandy  sea  bottom.  A 
study  underway  will  determine  whether 
acoustic  methods  can  provide  a  more  re- 
liable way  of  predicting  potential  lique- 
faction of  sands  caused  by  storm  waves, 
earthquake  action,  or  rocking  of  the  off- 
shore structure  itself  during  a  storm. 
Reseachers  will  also  study  mya  arena - 
ria,  the  soft  shell  clam,  and  the  basic 
processes  affecting  recruitment,  growth, 
and  survival  of  the  clams  in  a  tidal  flat 
environment. 

While  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
projects  conducted  nationwide  imder  the 
sea  grant  program,  I  am  sure  my  fellow- 
Members  will  agree  on  the  importance  of 
these  determinations.  Today,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  legislation.* 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  6614 
Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  206(c)  of  the 
National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33 
U.S.C.  1125(c)  ]  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  adding  "out"  after  "carrying",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 


"(3)  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

'  ( 4 )  »5. 000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

"(5)  $6,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Sec  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  212  of 
the  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act 
(33  use.  1131)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  $50,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

•(4)   $58,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

"(5)  $65,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Sec.  3  The  first  sentence  of  section  3(c) 
of  the  Sea  Grant  Program  Improvement  Act 
of  1976  (33  use.  1124a(c))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  $2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

"!4|  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

"(5)  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  Yoric  (during  the 
reading  1.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  considered 
as  read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections  at  the  end  of  the  bill: 

Sec  4  Section  203(4)  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C  1122 
(4)1  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "humanities 
and    arts."   after     International    affairs,". 

Sec  5  Section  203(6)  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1122 
(6)  )  is  amended  bv  striking  "territorial  sea" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Great  Lakes 
and  the  territorial  sea". 

Sec  6  Section  204(c)  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  CoUege  Program  Act  (33  U,8.C.  1123 
(c)  )  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  after  clause  (4)  a  new 
clause  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  encourage  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion with  other  federal  programs  concerned 
with  ocean  and  coastal  resource  conserva- 
tion and  usage:  '.  and 

(2)  by  renumbering  the  existing  clauses 
(5)  and  (6)  as  clauses  (6)  and  (7). 

Sec.  7  Section  205(d)  (2)  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1124(d)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  "con- 
tract may."  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'contract  may  be  applied  to  the  short-term 
rental  of  rooms  or  facilities  for  meetings 
which  are  in  direct  support  of  activitfes 
under  a  Sea  Grant  program  or  project,  and 
may.". 

Sec  8  The  section  heading  of  section  3  of 
the  Sea  Grant  Program  Improvement  Act  of 
1976  (33  use  1124e)  is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"Sec  3  Sea  Grant  Internationai.  Pro- 
gram. " 

Sec.  9  Section  209(c)(3)  of  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act  (33  U.S.C. 
1128ic)(3))  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "only"  In  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  li^u  thereof  "to  serve",  and 

(2)  by  amending  the  second  sentence  to 
read  as  follows:  "An  individual  appointed  to 
serve  for  a  full  or  partial  term  may  be  re- 
aopolnted  to  serve  for  no  more  than  one  ad- 
ditional full  term.". 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose,  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Murtha" 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6614)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  car- 
ry out  the  national  sea  grant  program 
for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  630.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, aind  there  were— yeas  373,  nays  13 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

An-lerson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  PA. 
Andrews.  N,C. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
BafallB 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Baiiman 
Beard.  R.l. 
Beard.  Tenn 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
BlagRl 
Bln?ham 
Blanchard 
BoKgs 
Boland 


[Roll  No.  187) 

TEAS— 373 

Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bounuard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brtnk'ev 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burtrener 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clav 

Cleveland 
Cllne-er 
Ooelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyer* 
Corcoran 


Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W. 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S  C 

de  la  Garza 

Derkard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dirks 

Diggs 

Dlneell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  A' a. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Okla 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del 

Evans.  Oa. 


Pary 
Pascell 
Pazlo 
Ferraro 
Plndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich 
Ford,  Tenn 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glickman 
Goldwaler 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Ouarlni 
Gudger 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillls 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jefford* 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kemp 
Eildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 
Lee 

Lehman 
Lei  and 


Collins.  Tex. 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Dannemeyer 
Evans,  Ind. 


Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md 

Lott 

Lowry 

LujaD 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  NY 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quavle 
QuUlen 
RahalL 
Raneer 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 

NATS— 13 

Fenwick 
Jacobs 
Kelly 

Leath.  Tex 
McDonald 


Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Sailerfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

Si  Germain 

Stack 

Stangeiand 

Stanton 

SI  ark 

Sleed 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Slratton 

Studds 

Ssmar 

Taylor 

TTiomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Walking 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whllehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


Miller,  Ohio 

Paul 

Schroeder 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Addabbo 

Badham 

Barnard 

Brooks 

Burton.  Phillip 

Corman 

Danlelson 

Dougherty 

Downey 


Garcia 

Glalmo 

Glnn 

Goodling 

Gray 

Guyer 

Hance 

Holt 

Jenrette 


Jones.  N  C 
Kazen 
Leach.  La 
Lederer 
McKav 
Mathis 
Moore 

Moorhead,  Pa 
Murphy,  ni. 


Myers.  Pa 

RaUsback 

Rod  i  no 

Runnels 

Solarz 

Staggers 

Stenholm 


Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Tauke 

Trlble 

Van  Deerlln 

Vento 


w»\gTen 
White 
WllsOD.  Bob 
WUson,  C.  H. 
Wystt 


n  1350 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Addabbo  -xMh  Mr.  Badham 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr   Brooks  with  Mr  Swift 

Mr  Corman  with  Mr  Symms 

Mr  Glalmo  with  Mr  LMch  of  Loulslan*. 

Mr  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr 
Dougherty 

Mr  Staggers  with  Mr  Goodling. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Guyer. 

Mr  Vento  with  Mr  Moore 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CallTomlB  with 
Mr  Tauke. 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr  Trtble 

Mr   Rodino  with  Mr  Walgren 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylv&nla  with  Mr. 
Wyatt. 

Mr  Kazen  with  Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr  Jenrette  with  Mr  Mathis 

Mr  McKay  with  Mr  Murphy  of  QUnols. 

Mr  Solarz  with  Mr  Runnels,   r 

Mr  White  with  Mr  Stenholm. 

Mr.  Stump  with  Mr  Barnard. 

Mr  Danlelson  with  Mr  Glnn. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr  Gray. 

Mr  Hance  with  Mr  Railsback. 

So  the  bill  was  passed 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  Isdd  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  UEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURl'JMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
APRIL  21.  1980 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  adjourns  today,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  of  next 
week  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  House  convenes  on  Wednesday, 
April  23,  1980.  it  convene  at  10  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  FIRST  5  YEARS'  OPERA- 
TION OP  U.S.  GENERALIZED 
SYSTEM  OP  PREFERENCES — MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanjrtng  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means : 

'For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  17,  1980.) 


TO  FILL  THE  OIL  RESERVE 

fMrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  suid  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wanted  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  editorial  from  yesterday's 
Washington  Post  calling  upon  us  to  fill 
the  strategic  oil  reserve.  I  think  it  is 
very,  very  important,  and  I  agree  with 
the  editorial  totally.  The  retreat  by  this 
Government  from  its  promise  to  fill  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserves  is  really  a 
national  embarrassment,  and  the  fact 
we  only  have  11  days'  supply  is  some- 
thing that  we  should  all  be  very  con- 
cerned about. 

They  now  have  a  pump  that  works  ex- 
cellently that  can  get  the  reserves  out 
of  the  ground,  and  I  think  with  the  ten- 
uous state  of  world  affairs,  filling  our 
reserves  should  be  one  of  the  primary 
considerations  of  this  body.  We  should 
proceed  immediately  to  get  back  to  filling 
those  reserves  and  having  something  to 
fall  back  on  in  case  we  need  it.  In  my 
recent  visit  to  Saudi  Arabia  they  ap- 
peared to  not  oppose  our  proceeding. 

The  article  follows : 

To  PtLi.  TRs  On.  Rxsnvx 

The  retreat  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Is  a  national  embarrassment,  and 
a  dangerous  confession  of  failure.  Instead 
of  providing  protection  against  future  dis- 
ruptions In  this  country's  oU  supply,  the  re- 
serve has  become  a  prominent  symbol  of 
American  vulnerability. 

Congress  originally  decreed  that  the  reserve 
should  hold  at  least  150  million  barrels  of 
oil  by  1978.  The  Pord  administration  raised 
the  target  to  500  million  barreU.  The  Carter 
administration  doubled  it  to  1  billion 
barrels — on  paper  How  much  Is  actually  In 
the  strategic  reserve?  At  present.  It's  91  mil- 
lion barrels — the  equivalent  of  11  days'  im- 
ports— and  not  a  pint  has  been  added  since 
last  summer.  The  principal  reason  for  the 
standstill    Is    that   Saudi    Arabia   objects. 

Some  of  the  oU  going  into  the  reserve  was 
Imported  from  Saudi  Arabia.  The  Saudis 
agreed  to  help  out  In  last  spring's  sbortage 


by  Iceeping  their  oil  production  higher  than 
they  had  intended.  They  said,  correctly,  that 
they  were  doing  the  United  States  a  favor. 
They  considered  It  unreasonable  that  they 
should  further  be  asked  to  supply  the  oil  for 
a  reserve  that  most  Arabs  see.  also  correctly. 
as  a  defense  against  the  Arab's  oil  weapon. 

The  Cairter  administration  acquiesced. 
Worse.  It  has  now  sealed  that  decision  by 
dropping  most  of  the  money  for  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  from  Its  1981  budget.  That  con- 
tributed nearly  »1  billion  toward  balancing 
the  budget. 

I:  Is  urgently  Impwrtant  to  begin  fllllng  the 
reserve  again.  That  81  billion  would  have 
bought  100.000  barrels  a  day  for  the  reserve. 
It'.i  a  rather  mcJest  amount,  and  It  can  be 
accommodated  without  any  great  effect  on 
the  market. 

The  present  shortage  Is  not  In  oil  but  In 
Ingenuity  and  determination.  By  applying  a 
little  of  those  two  qualities,  the  adminis- 
tration will  find  it  |)osslble  to  put  100.000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  Into  its  underground 
storage  chambers  without  using  foreign  oil 
and  without  unbalancing  the  budget.  The 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  at  Elk  Hills.  Calif.. 
Is  producing  more  than  that,  and  the  govern- 
ment Is  auctioning  It  to  commercial  buyers. 
Some  of  those  bids  have  gone  wildly  high, 
to  the  distress  of  the  administration,  which 
knows  that  high  American  prices  only  In- 
vite further  increases  by  OPEC.  The  Intelli- 
gent solution  is  to  stop  selling  the  EHk  Hills 
oil  for  money,  and  Instead  swap  It  for  domes- 
tic oil  produced  near  the  storage  sites.  Per- 
haps some  Imported  oil  would  then  go  Into 
the  Houston  refineries,  replacing  domestic 
oil  put  into  storage.  But  that.  If  we  may 
delicately  say  so,  Is  none  of  our  Saudi  friends' 
business. 

There  are  several  ways  to  pay  for  It.  Mr. 
Carter  has  Imposed  an  oil  Import  fee.  for 
example,  that  will  raise  the  price  of  gaso- 
line 10  cents  a  gallon.  Why  not  go  up  another 
penny?  That  penny  would  bring  In  the  nec- 
essary $1  billion  a  year.  Most  drivers  con- 
sider it  Intolerably  foolish  to  drive  without 
accident  Insurance  Another  penny  a  gallon 
Is  a  small  price  for  an  Insurance  policy 
against  the  destructive  Impact — on  driving, 
on  Jobs  and  on  the  country's  prosperity — that 
Is  threatened  by  a  serious  disruption  In  the 
flow  of  Imported  oil. 


BIG       GOVERNMENT— NOT       BUSI- 
NESS—IS THE  PITBLIC  ENEMY 

<Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  coalition 
of  antifree  market  idealogues  and  so- 
cialists has  declared  today  "Big  Business 
Day."  in  an  attempt  to  build  support  for 
greater  government  control  over  Ameri- 
can businesses. 

The  irony  of  this  staged  media  event 
is  that  big  government  is  the  real  threat 
to  our  society,  which  robs  mOlions  of 
Americans  of  their  hard-earned  incomes 
in  order  to  support  an  increasingly  un- 
accountable and  unproductive  empire  of 
bureaucratic  regulators. 

Big  government,  for  example,  spends 
more  for  the  Department  of  Energy  than 
profits  made  by  all  the  oil  companies 
combined.  Yet  this  Department  of 
Energy  has  not  produced  a  single  barrel 
of  oil  or  kilowatt  of  electricity. 

Big  government  rules  our  people  by 
allowing  inflation  to  kick  them  into  high- 
er and  higher  tax  brackets,  while  deny- 
ing them  the  right  to  reach  a  higher 
standard  of  living. 


Big  government  regulations  and  taxes 
add  more  than  $275  billion  a  year  to 
consumer  prices — beyond  the  46  cents 
out  of  every  earned  dollar  in  America 
which  goes  to  support  government  at 
some  level. 

And  every  big  government  regulation 
has  hidden  victims — casualties  who  re- 
main unseen. 

Those  victims  are  people  put  out  of 
work  by  big  government  regailations  that 
force  businesses  to  close,  people  who 
needlessly  suffer  or  die  because  big  gov- 
ernment regulations  and  redtape  pre- 
vent newly  discovered  drugs,  marketed 
elsewhere,  from  being  provided  in  our 
own  country,  and  people  whose  freedoms 
are  taken  away  under  the  thumb  of  big 
government. 

More  and  more  Americans  recognize 
the  many  excesses  and  hidden  costs  of 
big  government,  and  appreciate  the 
benefits  of  productivity  and  enterprise 
abounding  in  our  free  market  economy 
if  government  will  let  it  work  for  us. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  good  article  by  columnist 
John  Chamberlain  which  poignantly 
highlights  the  genius  of  enterprising 
Americans  in  private  business; 

[Prom  The  Washington  Post,  Apr.  13,  1980] 

Nadeh   Can   Knock   Businxss,   Btrr   Cak  H« 

Build  a  Cakburetob? 

(By  John  Chamberlain) 

How  many  times  must  we  go  over  the 
same  script?  We  had  a  League  for  Indus- 
trial Democracy  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
century,  started  by  Jack  London  and  other 
socialists.  Now  we  have  the  Tom  Hayden- 
Jane  Fonda  resurrection  of  the  same.  In 
the  depressed  '30s,  the  Economic  Royalists 
provided  New  Dealers  with  a  convenient 
scapegoat — until  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
needed  business  help  to  win  a  war.  Now  we 
have  Ralph  Nader  sloshing  around  In  Roose- 
velt's discarded  shoes  and.  with  his  April 
17  Big  Business  Day,  proclaiming  a  pox  on  all 
the  dwellers  In  corporate  suites. 

It  wasn't  only  the  approach  of  war  that 
gave  the  lie  in  the  •30s  to  the  idea  that  busi- 
ness had  led  us  into  the  swamps  of  the  Ma- 
ture Economy  and  left  \is  there.  The  '30b  were 
also  the  decade  of  the  streamlined  and  dlesel- 
drawn  trains,  the  proliferation  of  the  air- 
lines, the  building  of  huge  Mult-au-matlc 
turret  lathes,  the  discovery  of  new  cobalt 
and  tungsten  alloys,  the  spread  of  the  con- 
tinuous wide-strip  steel  mill,  the  replace- 
ment of  silk  and  cotton  with  synthetic  fab- 
rics, and  the  steady  substitution  of  electric 
calculating  machines  and  punchcard  sys- 
tems for  the  old  ink-stained  business  ledger 

The  new  discoveries  and  the  little  busi- 
nesses of  the  '308  were  the  progenitors  of 
what  Nader  anathematizes  today.  Big  must 
be  little  first.  Mistakes  by  pioneers  have  un- 
doubtedly been  made:  For  example,  we  knew 
all  too  little  atKjut  the  side-effects  of  in- 
dustrial waste  until  cumulative  practices  ex- 
posed them.  Now  we  have  companies  such 
as  OS.  Filter  to  correct  them. 

What  the  Oalbraiths,  the  Naders,  the  Jane 
Fondas  and  the  Douglas  Frasers  conveniently 
overlook  Is  that  the  Innovative  pattern  of  the 
'30s  Is  a  continuing  reality  going  Into  the 
'80s.  Axiom  Number  1 — that  big  has  to  begin 
small — still  holds.  And  Axiom  Number  2— 
that  Big  Business  must  be  backed  by  thou- 
sands of  small  feeder  companies — Is  just  as 
real  today  as  It  was  when  Henry  Ford  was 
scavenging  his  "tin  lizzie"  floorboards  from 
packlne  cas«8. 

Despite  the  rigors  of  Inflation  and  over- 
regulation,  the  business   scene  of  th«  past 
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20  years  completely  discredits  those  who  sing 
the  monopoly  blues. 

The  animating  force  In  the  economy  re- 
mains private-business  enterprise,  which 
pay.s  the  government  bills,  produces  the 
sinews  of  defense  and  satisfies  the  greatest 
linked  consumer  and  private-investment  de- 
mands the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Our  private-business  enterprise  system 
continues  to  be  spurred  by  an  endless  flow 
of  creative  frontiersmen.  The  electronic 
revolution  continues  apace,  with  little  com- 
panies spinning  off  from  big. 

Franchising,  as  practiced  by  auto  service 
stations.  Job  placement  agencies  and  fast 
food  chains  (who  employ  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teenagers — more  than  any  other 
Industry  In  the  country)  now  accounts  for 
27  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Direct  selling,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
segments  of  our  economy,  is  represented  by 
companies  like  Amway  which  didn't  exist  20 
years  ago  and  now  has  sales  of  more  than 
$1  billion  generated  by  more  than  500.000 
distributors. 

New  builders  proliferate,  many  in  the 
South  and  West  where  rlght-to-work  laws 
have  forestalled  the  ossification  that  takes 
over  in  closed  shop  construction  Industries 
in  the  FYost  Belt  There  are  the  makers  of 
magic  glues.  Jon  Lindbergh,  son  of  the  Lone 
Eagle,  has  deserted  the  upper  air  for  the  seas, 
raising  salmon  for  the  restaurant  market  In 
protected  tank  In  Puget  Sound.  Contracting 
for  the  government  yields  a  profit  from  a 
success  that  government  itself  cannot  pro- 
duce (ride  the  reading  Instruction  methods 
developed  by  Roger  Sullivan  of  Gould  Inc. 
for  Detroit  and  Miami  public  schools) .  The 
buslnes.ses  of  selling  corporate  Jets  and  traln- 
IrR  the  pilots  to  run  them  have  made  mll- 
11  )nalres  on  the  fringes  of  the  aviation  In- 
dustry. 

The  Hercules  Co.  of  Wilmington.  Del.,  gives 
UD  its  merchants-of-death  dynamite  busi- 
ness to  turn  old  pine  stumps  Into  profitable 
sources  of  Industrial  resins.  Blacks  have  made 
It  In  business:  John  H.  Johnson  of  Chicago, 
born  In  Arkansas  poverty,  ran  a  $500  stake 
from  hocking  the  family  furniture  Into  a 
publishing  empire  around  Ebony:  and  Henry 
Park.-,  another  black,  put  his  Parks  Sausage 
Co.  of  Baltimore  ("More  Parks  sausages. 
mom,  please")  on  the  national  map  by 
letting  an  all-Amerlcan.  Penrod-type  young- 
ster right  out  of  Booth  Parklngton  be  his 
voice  on  radio. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  Several  years  ago 
Forbes  magazine  published  a  list  of  100  larg- 
est privately  owned  companies.  The.se  go 
their  own  way,  sometimes  supporting  ex- 
treme libertarian  causes.  Since  they  are 
generally  anti-Establishment,  one  wonders 
what  Nader  would  make  of  them. 

There  are  myriad  representative  stories 
that  prove  that  case  for  the  fecundity  of  fhe 
American  enterprise  system  of  the  past  20 
years  There  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
called  Silicon  Valley  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
Calif  Palrchlld  Semiconductor  and  Varlan 
are  old  stories  In  Silicon  Valley,  but  their 
progeny  grow  The  success  that  two  former 
Palrchlld  employes,  Robert  Noyce  and  Gor- 
don Moore  have  achieved  in  a  10-year  span 
with  their  Intel  Corp.  Is  based  on  the  pro- 
duction of  transistors  that  can  be  inscribed 
on  a  silicon  chip  the  width  and  height  of 
three  typed  letters  In  1971,  an  Intel  engi- 
neer added  two  memory  systems  to  a  chip's 
capabilities.  Now  a  $10  chip  can  replace  a 
» 100. 000  computer. 

An  Wang,  the  Chlna-bom  Inventor  whose 
An  Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  Introduced  the 
first  desktop  electronic  calculator  In  the 
early  'eOs.  found  himself  outpaced  by  Texas 
Instruments,  with  their  hand-held  calcula- 
tors. But  An  Wang  Is  now  using  the  Intel 
computer  on  a  chip"  In  computers  that  ef- 
rectlvely  combine  word  and  data  processing. 
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An  Wang  and  his  family  own  half  of  the 
outstanding  equity  In  a  $200  million  com- 
pany which  has  some  10,000  employees.  It 
was  a  one-man  operation  In  the  '50s. 

The  new  electronic  marvels  Include  In- 
stant translators  (hand-held  computers  that 
sell  for  around  $225  and  can  be  switched 
from  Spanish  to  German  or  whatever  by  the 
mere  substitution  of  a  cartridge.)  The  first 
translator  was  developed  by  a  young  Greek 
immigrant,  Anastaslos  Kyriakldes,  In 
Miami.  Kyriakldes  had  no  electronic  back- 
ground, but  he  was  prepared  to  buy  the  tiny 
memory  chips  that  permit  the  storage  of 
1.500  words  and  phrases  for  his  Lexicon 
Corp.  models. 

Profits  In  synfuels  have  not  yet  materi- 
alized, but  the  business  of  fuel  exploration 
tool-making,  which  can  be  adapted  to  oil 
shale  and  tar  sands  as  well  as  to  older  fuel 
resources,  is  no  longer  symbolized  by  the 
Hughes  trademark.  In  1975  E.H.  (Huble) 
Clark  took  over  the  management  of  the  dor- 
mant Baker  International  Gambling  on  the 
rise  of  crude  oil  prices  even  before  the  Arab 
embargo.  Clark  began  collecting  21  other  oll- 
servlces  tool -supplying  companies  In  the 
past  10  years  Baker  International  has  shown 
the  highest  return  (an  average  of  20  per- 
cent) to  shareholders  of  any  company  In 
the  Fortune  500.  Baker's  revenues  in  1965, 
when  Clark  took  over,  were  $47  million.  Last 
year  they  were  $1.2  billion. 

Energy  comes  in  kilowatt-hours  and  In 
multiples  of  barrels,  gallons  and  tons:  safety 
can  be  measured  In  drops  Playing  around  in 
his  Trinity  College  laboratory  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  after  World  War  II,  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  chemistry  professor  named  Vernon  K. 
Krieble  unlocked  some  secrets  of  an  anaero- 
bic "glue  "  that  has  tremendous  hardening 
and  bonding  properties  when  kept  away  from 
oxygen.  A  drop  of  It  on  a  screw  thread  will 
make  the  grip  of  a  bolt  practically  Inviolate. 
The  Loctite  Corp.  that  the  Kriebles,  father 
Vernon  and  son  Bob.  built  on  the  basis  of 
adhesive  chemistry  now  has  annual  sales  of 
around  $160  million  and  employs  several 
thousand  people. 

General  Motors  uses  Loctite  anaeroblcs  for 
its  gaskets.  The  high-speed  British  Railways 
train  operating  north  of  London  has  68  Loc- 
tite applications,  and  underseas  divers  rely 
on  air  regulators  sealed  with  anaerobic 
drops. 

Frederick  W.  Smith's  Federal  HSpress,  an 
alr-frelght  parcel  service  that  thrives  on  the 
decrepitude  of  the  federal  Postal  Service, 
owns  Its  own  fleet  of  planes,  which  pick  up 
and  deliver  packages  up  to  70  pounds  in 
weight  in  89  cities.  TTie  Postal  Service  Is  now 
trying  to  Imitate  Smith,  but  necessarily  lacks 
Its  own  planes,  which  makes  it  dependent  on 
the  vagaries  of  conunercial  transport.  It 
could  be  a  commentary  on  Yale  Ivy  League 
economic  teaching  that  Smith  got  a  very 
poor  mark  for  a  term  paper  that  originally 
amplified  his  Federal  Express  company 
project. 

The  complaints  that  capital  for  starting 
new  enterprises  Is  hard  to  come  by  are  Justi- 
fied, particularly  at  present  Interest  rates. 
But  franchising,  as  exemplified  In  the  fast- 
food  chain  operation  of  Ray  Kroc's  McDon- 
alds  hamburger  empire,  is  one  way  of  coping 
with  the  dilemma.  He  did  not  originate 
franchising,  but  with  4.000  McDonalds  dis- 
pensing billions  of  hamburgers  all  over  the 
world,  his  franchising  operation  has  proba- 
bly created  more  millionaires  than  any  com- 
parable enterprise — and  it  made  the  for- 
tune of  Jack  Simplot  in  Idaho. 

Slmplot.  a  frontier  character,  got  a  con- 
tract for  providing  Kroc  with  potatoes  cut  to 
french  fry  proportions.  The  spin-off  here  In 
money  earned  may  radically  change  our  en- 
ergy picture:  Simplot  has  contracted  with 
the  Schafiander  Co.  of  California  to  take  $16 
million  In  hydride  (hydrogen)  fuel  for  his 
farm   tractors.    The   deal    Is   conditional    on 


Schafiander  being  able  to  produce  the 
hydride  cheaply  by  mass-produced  photo- 
voltaic cells 

The  ultimate  refinement  in  the  making  of 
millionaires  through  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent distributors  has  been  pioneered  by 
Jay  Van  Andel  and  Richard  DeVos  of  the 
Amway  Corp  of  Ada,  Mich.  It's  every-man- 
a-capltallst  with  Amway.  which  sets  up  the 
distributors  of  its  home  care,  houseware  and 
nutrition  products  to  recruit  and  train  other 
self-employed  salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
with  a  percentage  of  the  trainee  s  profits 
going  to  the  sponsoring  team  leader 

\'an  Andel  and  DeVos  told  me  that  "the 
production  of  material  wealth  should  not  be 
a  major  goal  In  life  But  only  when  a  society 
or  nation  produces  surplus  wealth  Is  It  possi- 
ble to  develop  all  the  other  aspects  of  the 
good  life — better  education,  better  health, 
more  leisure,  cultural  activities,  music,  art. 
literature,  churches,  schools  and  hospitals. 
All  these  depend  on  surplus  wealth  Even 
the  poor  in  a  free  economy  have  more  than 
the  rich  In  other  systems  A  rising  tide  raises 
all  boats,  large  and  small." 

The  work  of  the  new  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans Is  the  key  to  this  country  having  the 
best  fed.  best  dressed  and  Ijest  boused  people 
in  the  world  We  have  built  tens  of  thousands 
of  great  schools,  thousands  of  great  hospitals 
and  conquered  diseases  In  a  way  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  medical  practitioner  a 
century  ago. 

A  hundred  million  buildings  have  been 
constructed  to  house  us  and  to  house  the 
great  factories  that  produce  our  Jobs  and 
wealth,  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
cleared  and  the  greatest  agricultural  produc- 
tion the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been  created 

All  of  this  work,  the  work  of  enterprising 
Americans,  Is  dismissed  contemptuously  by 
Ralph  Nader's  anti-growth  legions.  But  If 
Jehovah  could  ask  Job  If  he  could  make  a 
horse,  on  April  17  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
ask  Ralph  Nader  If  he  can  make  a  carburetor. 


ALL  WE  ASK  IS  TO  BE  LEFT  ALONE 

<^Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re\ase  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  seemingly  solid  alliances  in 
American  politics  for  the  last  generation 
has  been  the  one  between  liberalism  and 
academia.  From  the  New  Deal  "brain 
trust"  to  Prof.  Arthur  Schlesinger's 
labors  for  the  Kennedy  family,  the  pro- 
fessoriate has  for  the  most  part  been 
alined  with  the  left  wing  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party.  But  recently  this  picture  has 
seen  some  dramatic  changes.  President 
Carter  has  not  been  a  popular  figure  on 
campus,  and  most  of  the  higher-educa- 
tion community  was  hostile  to  his  crea- 
tion of  a  Cabinet-level  Department  of 
Education. 

I  would  suggest  that  there  are  essen- 
tially two  reasons  for  this  realinement. 
First,  academics  are  not  really  as  differ- 
ent from  other  Americans  as  they  them- 
selves would  like  to  think.  Like  other 
Americans,  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
observe  the  flowering  of  the  liberal 
agenda  in  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
over  the  last  15  years,  and  like  other 
Americans  they  are  drawing  the  appro- 
priate conclusion:  Liberalism  does  not 
work. 

Second,  the  gro'wth  of  big-government 
liberalism  has  now  reached  the  point  of 
victimizing  educators  in  much  the  same 
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way  that  it  has  long  victimized  other  cally  alter  the  method  of  operation  of  have  is  a  "Big  Government  Day."  Let 
groups  like  small  busmesses.  This  com-  businesses  in  this  Nation,  large  and  us  focus  on  the  real  problems  in  this 
parison  is  made  strikmgly  expUcit  in  a     smaU.  They  have  told  us  that  more  gov-     Nation,  and  let  us  higWight  efforts  that 
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dividuals  wanting  to  participate  in  busi- 
ness have  done  for  the  country. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 


._!..      ..W»..*      *1*« 


in  most  of  the  world  today,  America 
and  a  few  like-minded  countries  have 
been  the  shining  exceptions,  for  we  have 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again? 
Mr.  WHTTTAKER.  I  would  be  most 
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way  that  it  has  long  victimized  other 
groups,  like  small  businesses.  This  com- 
parison is  made  stnkmgly  exphcit  in  a 
recent  letter  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
from  WiUiam  Baird.  vice  president  for 
academic  affairs  of  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter  in  Wooster.  Ohio.  Mr.  Baird  accu- 
rately describes  government  education 
bureaucrats  as  "the  intellectual  soul 
mates  of  those  who  brought  us  OSHA," 
and  promises  that,  precisely  in  order  to 
preserve  its  most  valuable  attributes,  his 
college  will  continue  to  avoid  direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  government. 

Here  is  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Bau-d's 
letter,  which  appeared  in  the  April  14, 
1980.  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Tooth   Pairixs   and    Pvblic   Colleges 

It  Is  a  hopeful  sign,  as  reported  by  Joann 
Lublin  ('Colleges  and  ihe  Demographic 
Pinch.  •  March  25 ».  that  the  respective  states 
are  beginning  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  pro- 
grams of  their  state  colleges,  but  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  state  legislature  permitting  a  pub- 
lic college  to  close  is  as  probable  as  the  tooth 
fairy  winning  the  heavyweight  champion- 
ship. Legislators  by  their  very  nature  are  po- 
litical and  the  graduates  of  those  colleges 
are  voters  who  are  not  likely  to  support  leg- 
islators who  voted  to  close  their  alma  ma- 
ters. In  fact,  a  number  of  new  public  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  have  been  opened 
In  Ohio  within  the  past  15  years,  even  with 
Information  in  hand  that  the  number  of 
Ohio  high  school  graduates  would  begin  a 
precipitous  decline  in   1980. 

Ms  Lublin  Is  correct  when  she  said  that 
many  private  colleges  are  seeking  and  ac- 
cepting state  financing  for  operating  funds, 
but  many  of  us  believe  this  is.  Indeed,  a 
shortsighted  and  in  the  long  run  an  unwise 
policy  The  acceptance  of  direct  state  aid 
win  naturally  and  Justifiably  bring  the  pri- 
vate colleges  under  state  regulation,  and  we 
can  anticipate  what  that  will  mean.  The 
Intellectual  soul  mates  of  those  who  brought 
us  OSHA  will  bring  the  educational  programs 
of  private  colleges  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
regulators  The  strength  and  vitality  of 
higher  education  lies  in  its  diversity,  its 
quality,  and  Its  ability  to  experiment  with 
programs  and  to  adjust  quickly  to  new  and 
emerging  societal  neeis  Regulation  will 
most  likely  destroy  this  flexibility  and  di- 
versity, much  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
society. 

In  other  words,  most  of  us  don't  seek  state 
aid — we  can't  alTord  it.  All  we  ask  Is  to  be 
left  alone  to  design  our  own  futures.  We  will 
b«  happy  to  leave  it  to  the  consumers  of 
higher  education  to  determine  whether  we 
have  a  right  to  survive. 


IMPORTANT  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
THE  BUSINESS  COMMUNITY 

The  SPEAKER  oro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Whittakeri  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  requested  this  time 
today  to  highlight  the  important  con- 
tributions of  the  business  community  to 
our  Nation's  system  of  private  enterprise. 

This  is  an  appropriate  time  for  this 
dialog,  inasmuch  as  this  day  signals  the 
beginning  of  a  major  effort  by  certain  in- 
dividuals and  organizations  purporting 
to  act  in  the  "public  interest"  to  under- 
mine American  business  through  addi- 
tional Government  regulation  and  con- 
trol. Today,  among  other  things,  we  have 
been  asked  by  this  coalition  to  consider 
sweeping  legislation  that  would  dramati- 


cally alter  the  method  of  operation  of 
businesses  in  this  Nation,  large  and 
small.  They  have  told  us  that  more  gov- 
errunent  is  the  only  way  to  make  certain 
the  business  community  functions  for  the 
good  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  this  effort  is  seriously  mis- 
guided. Perhaps  it's  because  I  have  a  very 
different  view  of  what  is  in  the  "public 
interest"  and  what  is  not.  To  me,  the 
business  community  is  operating  in  the 
'public  interest"  if  it  contributes  to 
growth  in  the  Nation's  employment, 
wages,  and  output,  and  strives  for  a 
cleaner  environment.  So  let  us  briefly 
evaluate  the  record  to  see  how  business 
measures  up. 

First  let  us  l(X)k  at  jobs.  Since  1975, 
American  business  h£is  created  2.5  mil- 
lion new  jobs  annually  with  10  million 
new  jobs  being  created  in  just  the  last 
3  years.  Most  of  the  increases  in  employ- 
ment can  be  attributed  to  small,  rather 
than  large,  firms. 

A  5-year  study  done  at  MTT  found  that 
six  larger  firms  with  combined  sales  of 
?36  bilhon  in  1974  created  25,000  jobs, 
while  five  smaller  firms  with  sales  of  $857 
million  had  a  net  increase  in  enaplovment 
of  35.000  jobs.  As  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned, average  weekly  earnings  in  busi- 
ness doubled  between  1970  and  1979.  In 
the  area  of  output,  American  businesses 
increased  their  output  of  useful  goods 
for  American  people  by  44  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1978. 

In  order  to  approach,  achieve,  and 
maintain  national  objectives  for  clean 
air  and  water,  private  industry  has  made 
huge  investments.  Both  the  private  and 
public  sector  can  be  criticized  for  past 
neglect  of  the  environment.  But  the 
evidence  is  clear  that  the  business  com- 
munity has  been  leading  all  efforts  to  at- 
tain a  clean  environment.  According  to 
EPA,  industrial  invesment  for  air  and 
water  effluent  controls  since  1970  ex- 
ceeds $37  billion  and  $14  billion,  respec- 
tively. The  investment  has  paid  off  hand- 
somely. Combined  air  quality  data  from 
25  major  metropolitan  areas  show  that 
the  number  of  unhealthful  days  declined 
by  32  percent. 

Data  from  approximately  50  of  the 
most  polluted  counties  across  the  coun- 
try show  that  violations  of  ambient  air 
quality  standards  generally  either  stayed 
constant  or  decreased  between  1974  and 
1977.  The  effects  of  water  pollution  con- 
trol are  more  difficult  to  assess  because 
effluents  from  private  and  public  .sector 
plants  often  discharge  into  the  same 
.streams.  Nonetheless,  industrial  treat- 
ment plant  construction  has  outpaced 
public  sector  plant  construction,  and 
EPA  reports  more  than  70  examples  of 
improvement  in  water  quality  in  bodies 
of  water  that  had  been  heavily  polluted 
from  years  and  years  of  Industrial  and 
municipal  development. 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
those  who  suggest  that  it  is  in  the  "pub- 
lic interest"  to  strap  business  with  addi- 
tional Government  regulation.  Where 
should  the  responsibility  lie  for  the  lack 
of  adequate  capital  for  investment  in 
this  country,  for  the  high  inflation,  and 
for  the  mountains  of  redtape?  I  strongly 
suggest  that  if  we  are  really  talking  about 
the  "public  interest."  what  we  need  to 


have  is  a  "Big  Government  Day."  Let 
us  focus  on  the  real  problems  in  this 
Nation,  and  let  us  highhght  efforts  that 
will  bring  us  sound  fiscal  policy,  incen- 
tives for  capital  formation,  a  surge  in 
productivity,  and  Federal  regiilatory  re- 
form. Now  that  would  be  a  day  worth 
celebrating. 

n  1400 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  am  most  happy 
to  yield. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  that  excellent  state- 
ment, that  necessary  statement,  and  I 
know  it  has  been  the  stock  and  trade  of 
.some  on  the  other  side  of  the  philosophic 
aisle,  that  might  be  called  liberals  in  our 
country,  to  make  a  scapegoat  of  business 
for  years.  They  have  built  up  a  regula- 
tory body  that  hterally  has  prevented 
the  United  States  from  being  competitive 
in  foreign  markets.  I  think  the  gentle- 
mans  points  are  very  well  taken. 

Just  this  day  I  put  in  the  extension  of 
remarks  an  excellent  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  Sunday 
by  a  very  good  friend,  an  illustrious  col- 
umnist, John  Chamberlain,  who  pointed 
out  the  long  history  of  this  approach  in 
our  country  from  the  League  of  Indus- 
trial Democracy  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury- to  the  New  Deal  days,  to  the  pres- 
ent. I  think  he  concluded  with  a  rather 
interesting  question.  He  indicated  that 
Ralph  Nader  might  be  very  good  at  at- 
tacking business,  but  could  he  even  build 
a  carburetor  or  even  know  what  a  car- 
buretor is.  I  think  it  is  in  that  spirit  that 
we  do  in  a  way  turn  the  tables  on  these 
critics  and,  as  you  have  said,  it  is  big 
Government  that  has  caused  most  of  the 
problems  and  certainly  not  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  this  country. 

Another  point  also  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain made  is  that  it  is  amazing  when 
we  are  attacked,  like  in  World  War  n, 
it  is  amazing  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  an- 
tibusiness  fervor  in  our  country  turns 
to  an  entirely  different  aspect.  They  then 
say  get  out  the  tanks,  develop  the  weap- 
ons we  need,  build  the  ships,  build  the 
airplanes,  and  business,  buffeted  as  it  is, 
will  be  needed  if  we  ever  have  that  type 
of  confrontation.  We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  kill  business,  although  all  of  us 
recognize  business  must  keep  its  proper 
place  and  not  dominate  our  economy, 
and  certainly  not  ravage  our  environ- 
ment. But,  nevertheless,  it  is  important, 
and  I  think  that  message  the  gentleman 
has  given  is  well  taken.  I  certainly  en- 
courage all  of  our  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  business  has  an  important  part  in 
the  future  of  this  country. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  am  most  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  WHITTAKER)  for  taking  this 
special  order.  I  think  it  is  particularly 
important  to  talk  about  some  of  the  good 
things  business,  business  clients  and  in- 
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dlviduals  wanting  to  participate  in  busi- 
ness have  done  for  the  coimtry. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  creation 
of  wealth. 

A  truth  too  often  forgotten  in  these 
halJs  is  that  there  is  only  one  engine  that 
creates  wealth  in  our  country — and  that 
is  the  private  sector — the  business  sec- 
tor— that  combination  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal that  generates  our  national  cornu- 
copia of  goods  and  services.  A  corollary 
of  this  truth  is  that  Government,  how- 
ever much  it  may  provide  useful  and  es- 
sential services,  is,  on  balance,  a  net 
consumer  rather  than  producer  of 
wealth.  All  our  Government  services,  all 
our  schools  and  universities,  all  our  cul- 
tural and  artistic  endeavors,  all  our 
charitable  activities,  could  never  exist  as 
they  do  unless  business  and  labor  earned 
profits  from  which  they  could  pay  for 
these  things.  These  profits — the  fruits 
of  labor,  investment,  saving  and  risk- 
taking,  are  the  nourishment  of  our  so- 
ciety and,  as  it  happens,  the  nourishment 
of  much  of  the  poor  and  hungry  world. 
Without  these  profits,  our  society  would 
sink  to  the  depths  of  economic  stagna- 
tion that  afflicts  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Now  some  people  believe  that  Ameri- 
can wealth  somehow  just  happens,  as  If 
Americans  were  uniquely  capable  of 
creating  wealth.  Others  believe  our 
wealth  is  the  product  of  the  fact  that  we 
unfairly  consume  an  inordinate  propor- 
tion of  the  world's  resources,  expropriat- 
ing these  for  ourselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor  countries  of  the  world.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Each  of  these  explanations  reveals 
colossal  misunderstanding  of  those  proc- 
esses by  which  economies  succeed  and 
fail. 

American  wealth  is  no  accident.  It  is 
the  result  of  our  political-economic  sys- 
tem which  has  provided  the  freedom  and 
the  incentive  for  productive  activity. 
Our  Pounding  Fathers,  as  political 
theorists,  uniquely  realized  and  imple- 
mented the  requisite  conditions  for  the 
creation  of  wealth  in  a  way  that  the  en- 
tire society  would  benefit.  They  realized 
that  economic  activity  need  not  be  a 
zero-sum  game  where  a  person  can  suc- 
ceed only  at  the  expense  of  others. 

To  the  contrary,  the  system  they  cre- 
ated was  designed  to  stimulate  economic 
growth,  a  rising  tide  which  would  lift  all 
boats  both  large  and  small.  By  benefiting 
everybody,  both  rich  and  poor,  and  es- 
pecially by  creating  the  only  circum- 
stance whereby  the  poor  could  enjoy  up- 
ward mobility,  economic  growth  was 
postulated  by  James  Madison  to  be  the 
one  barrier  to  the  conflict  between  rich 
and  poor,  a  conflict  which  is  the  source 
Of  so  much  of  the  political  turmoU  in  the 
world  today.  But  how  does  growth  oc- 

o^  i  ,  '^P®"^  °"^y  ^^"1  <^he  efforts 
ana  risks  of  workers  and  investors  are 
amply  rewarded. 

K  you  punish  productive  activity 
through  excessive  taxation  or  reflation 
or  if  you  deny  people  the  freedom  to  en- 
?a«e  in  such  activity  in  the  first  place 

^u  nnf  »^  ""^^  ^  generated  and  wealth 
wiu  not  be  created.  Such  is  the  reality 


In  most  of  the  world  today.  America 
and  a  few  Uke-minded  countries  have 
been  the  shining  exceptions,  for  we  have 
set  our  people  free — free  to  work,  inno- 
vate and  collect  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 
Unfortunately,  in  recent  years  many 
of  us  in  Government  have  forgotten  how 
wealth  is  created.  We  have  taken  for 
granted  our  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
eggs.  And  in  our  desire  for  more  gov- 
ernment, more  social  programs,  more 
regulation  and  more  goodies  for  our  con- 
stituents, we  have  begim  to  strangle  our 
business  commimity — our  golden  goose, 
thinking  all  along  that  by  doing  so  we 
could  continue  to  collect  more  golden 
eggs.  As  a  result  we  have  more  people 
collecting  benefits,  salaries,  and  trans- 
fer payments  from  the  Government, 
than  there  are  taxpayers.  In  other 
words,  fewer  and  fewer  people  are  pay- 
ing the  way  for  an  even  greater  num- 
t)er  of  others  who  are  not  directly  in- 
volved in  the  generation  of  wealth  and 
profits.  This  trend  must  reverse.  We 
must  stop  killing  the  goose  or  our  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  will  not  ever  be  able  to 
enjoy  its  golden  eggs  again. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  and  I 
congratulate  him  for  bringing  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  and 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  for  making  what  I  think  is  an 
excellent  point,  and  that  is  government 
produces  nothing,  people  produce  goods 
and  services  in  this  country.  It  is  some- 
thing we  must  remember. 

Almost  everything  the  gentleman  said 
about  productivity  of  this  country  leads 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
thing  that  is  stifling  productivity  is  not 
the  people  and  the  apparatuses  they  de- 
vise for  themselves  to  make  this  free  en- 
terprise system  work,  the  thing  that  is 
stifling  productivity  in  this  coimtry  is 
government,  and  so  when  we  are  out  of 
balance  as  we  are,  we  need  to  get  back 
in  balance  if  we.  Indeed,  want  the  pie  to 
get  bigger  each  year.  So  long  as  the  pie 
remains  the  same  size,  we  are  going  to 
have  struggles  between  the  various 
groups  in  our  society,  and  those  struggles 
are  going  to  get  more  diflQcult  as  the  years 
go  by.  But  as  long  as  the  pie  continues 
to  get  bigger  as  the  result  of  our  Ameri- 
can enterprise  system,  and  through  eco- 
nomic growth,  we  will  have  more  capa- 
bility to  do  things  for  all  people  in  this 
society. 

D  1410 

I  think  that  is  the  vision  that  the 
gentleman  is  speaking  of,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  vision  of  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  do  have  a  plan  for 
the  whole  of  this  society.  That  plan  is 
the  same  plan  that  made  the  country 
great  in  the  first  place,  and  that  is  our 
American  enterprise  system. 

I  certainly  would  again  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  this  very  important 
special  order. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 


Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  again  ? 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  would  be  most 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  There  is  one  thing  that 
I  think  should  be  made  totally  and 
amply  clear  here,  and  that  is  the  fact 
that  we  who  believe  that  economic 
growth  is  not  only  possible  but  absolute- 
ly necessary — not  necessarily  for  those 
businesses  who  can  very  often  take  care 
of  themselves  in  society,  and  not  neces- 
sarily for  those  people  who  are  vor 
wealthy  and  who  under  almost  any  cir- 
cumstances will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves — believe  economic  growth 
and  the  rising  tide  are  important  for 
the  poor  people  in  this  country,  for  the 
middle-income  taxpayer,  and  for  the 
low-income  taxpayer,  because,  frankly, 
it  is  only  through  a  business  climate, 
only  through  a  climate  that  rewards  ef- 
fort, that  the  type  of  wealth  will  be  cre- 
ated such  as  is  necessary  to  help  those 
people  who  actually  need  a  safety  net, 
an  economic  safety  net  underneath. 

Too  often  I  feel  there  have  been  some 
people  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
some  people  who  have  been  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  labeled  as  liberals,  who 
have  been  wearing  the  mantle  of  human- 
itarianism  on  their  shoulders.  I  think 
the  mantle  of  humanitarianism  should 
be  on  our  side  because  it  is  only  through 
this  type  of  effort,  an  effort  of  creating 
more  wealth,  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
environment  but  through  economic  in- 
novation, that  we  can  really  give  those 
services  and  goods  to  those  individuals 
who  actually  need  them. 

What  is  happening  now  is  that  so 
many  goods  and  services  are  being  passed 
out,  and  there  are  too  few  people  creat- 
ing those  things  so,  therefore,  the  actual 
humanitarian  point  of  view,  the  liberal 
point  of  view,  is  going  to  be  such  that  the 
liberal  who  is  concerned  about  the  poor, 
who  is  concerned  about  the  young,  who 
is  concerned  about  the  aged,  belongs  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  the  side  that  be- 
lieves the  American  dream  is  not  dead 
but  will  be  dead  if  we  continue  to  go 
along  the  lines  we  have  been  during  the 
past  15  or  20  years. 

Once  again  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man because  his  message  I  believe  is 
sinking  in  to  the  average  American. 
When  it  does  sink  in  to  the  average 
American,  that  is  when  there  is  going  to 
be  a  tremendous  shift  in  representation 
on  the  floor  itself.  Again,  I  congratulate 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTAKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  his  comments. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla  who  participated. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  heard  that  today  had  been  desig- 
nated "Big  Business  Day"  my  first 
thought  was,  "Great.  It  is  about  time  we 
paid  homage  to  the  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety most  responsible  for  giving  us  the 
highest  standard  of  Uving  In  this  world." 
It  was  quickly  made  clear  to  me  that  this 
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was  not  exactly  the  intent  of  "Big  Busi- 
ness  Day  '   Rather,    today   signals   the 


I  can  see  it  now.  Ralph  Nader,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Paul  M.  Warburg  Professor 
of   Economics   emeritus  at   Harvard  on   the 


talent  have  contributed  little  and  who  seek 
to  escape  that  guilt  by  denying  the  value  of 
the  society. 
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was  not  exactly  the  intent  of  "Big  Busi- 
ness Day."  Rather,  today  signals  the 
kickoCf  for  a  decadrtong  crusade  to  "edu- 
cate" the  pubhc  on  the  detrunents  of  cor- 
ixirate  America.  This  campaign  has  been 
spearheaded  by  an  organization  called 
Americans  Concerned  About  Corporate 
Power  (ACCP'  and  includes  such  nota- 
bles as  Ralph  Nader,  Gloria  Steinem, 
Jane  Fonda,  and  Tom  Hayden.  Following 
the  dramatized  media  events  this  group 
will  stage  today,  ACCP  will  get  on  with 
the  "business"  they  deem  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Two  proposals  that  \CCP 
has  initiated,  and  that  we  in  Congress 
will  probably  be  asked  to  consider  in  the 
future,  are  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act 
and  the  Citizens'  Energy  Act.  To  say  ihat 
enactment  of  the  Corporate  Democracy 
Act  (to  weaken  the  powers  of  manage- 
ment) and  the  Citizens'  Energ>'  Act  ito 
virtually  nationalize  the  oil  industry) 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
free  enterprise  system  we  know  today  is 
a  gross  understatement.  Many  of  the 
same  people  who  are  attempting  to  edu- 
cate us  on  business  are  the  same  ones 
who  educated  us  on  nuclear  power.  "Big 
Business  Day"  proponents  are  hopeful 
that  they  will  repeat  the  success  of  their 
media-hyped  nuclear  campaign  and  that 
enough  public  distrust  will  be  generated 
to  pressure  Congress  into  accepting  at 
least  part,  if  not  all.  of  their  proposals. 

Oppxjrtunity  and  free  enterprise  are 
what  has  made  our  Nation  the  most 
humane  ever  on  Earth  and  it  is  distress- 
ing to  think  that  some  Americans  may 
fall  victim  to  the  benighted  perspective  of 
ACCP.  For  the  American  way  of  life  to 
prosper  we  must  free  business  from  over- 
regulation,  spur  productivity,  and  stimu- 
late our  economy.  I  commend  the  Heri- 
tage Foundation  for  their  efforts  to  com- 
bat the  ACCP's  no-growth  mentality  by 
countering  "Big  Business  Day"  with 
"Growth  Day  "  April  17  is  a  day  to  mark 
the  contributions  of  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  to  "man's  prosperity, 
democracy,  and  freedom  under  law." 
Alone  with  endorsing  "Growth  Day"  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  the  following  article  by  Herbert 
Stein: 

Let's  Hold  a  "No  Bttsiness  Dat" 
'By  Herbert  Stein) 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  coalition  of 
labor,  consumer  and  "public  Interest"  groups 
la  launching  a  decade-lone  drive  to  curb  the 
power  of  corporate  America  The  leader  of 
this  coalition,  naturally.  Is  Ralph  Nader  The 
drive,  naturally,  will  be  hlphllPhted  by  a 
Ble  Business  Day,  April  17  1980.  that  will 
Include  fairs  lectures  and  other  events  to  en- 
courage public  debate  -on  the  role  of  big 
buslnes"!  In  American  llJe 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  which  Isaac 
Bashevls  Singer  tells  about  his  family  His 
brother,  when  a  teen-ager  announced  to 
their  mother,  a  devout  Orthodox  Jew.  that 
he  had  become  an  atheist  and  no  longer  be- 
lieved in  the  Biblical  story  of  creation  Un- 
moved, the  mother  looked  at  the  youth  and 
asked:  "And.  so,  who  created  the  universe? 
You?" 

Just  so  one  can  ask  of  these  skeptics  about 
the  corporation,  who  do  they  think  created 
the  unparalleled  affluence  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people''  Ralph  Nader?  'The  obvious 
answer  is  that  the  big  American  corpora- 
tion has  made  a  vital  contribution  to  this 
achievement. 


I  can  see  It  now.  Ralph  Nader,  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Paul  M.  Warburg  Professor 
of  Economics  emeritus  at  Harvard  on  the 
AT&T  telephone,  mobilizes  his  forces.  They 
arrive  in  Washington  on  Boeing  planes 
flown  by  UAL  or  AA  or  EAL  and  proceed  to 
their  ITT  hotel  via  a  GM  taxi  running  on 
Exxon  gasoline.  They  then  prepare  press  re- 
leases for  Time  and  Newsweek,  and  preen 
and  prance  to  get  in  front  of  the  ABC  and 
CBS  cameras  The  day  Is  climaxed  by  an 
appearance  of  Ralph  Nader  on  an  NBC  talk 
show  sponsored  by  IBM,  at  which  he  explains 
the  evils  of  big  business. 

Only  once  on  Big  Business  Day  will  the 
celebrants  be  out  of  the  comforting  embrace 
of  big  business.  That  will  be  when  they  ride 
on  the  Washington  Metro,  a  government  en- 
terprise which  allows  220  million  American 
taxpayers  to  subsidize  luxurious  transpor- 
tation for  the  residents  of  the  Federal  City, 
whose  per  capita  income  Is  far  above  the 
national  average.  There,  indeed.  Is  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  protest. 

INTENDED   TO    STIMULATE    DEBATE 

The  organizers  of  the  program  say  that 
their  movement  is  not  antlbusiness  but  In- 
tended to  stimulate  debate  on  the  abuses  of 
big  business.  That  Is  about  as  reassuring 
as  a  statement  from  the  Iranian  students 
that  they  are  not  against  the  Shah  but  only 
against  bis  abuses,  and  want  him  to  have  a 
fair  trial.  If  the  organizers  of  Big  Business 
Day  Intended  a  fair  debate  on  the  role  of 
the  American  corporation,  one  would  expect 
to  find  among  their  number  at  least  one 
person  with  some  claim  to  objectivity  on  the 
subject,  but  there  is  none.  Only  one  corporate 
director  appears  on  the  list.  He  is  Douglas 
Fraser.  president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers who.  as  a  reward  for  his  part  in  bringing 
Chrysler  Corp  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
has  been  made  a  director  of  that  latest  ward 
of  the  federal  government. 

One  of  the  alleged  objectives  of  the  move- 
ment is  enactment  of  something  called  the 
Corporate  Democracy  Act  of  1980.  That  is 
a  puzzle,  because  the  corporation  is  ob- 
viously one  of  the  most  democratic  insti- 
tutions in  America  One  can  Join — le  .  t)e- 
come  a  stockholder — for  a  very  small  sum. 
and  if  he  doesn't  like  the  way  his  money  is 
being  used  he  can  get  out  in  a  moment  by 
calling  his  broker. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  Corporate 
Democracy  Act  are  trivial  where  they  are  not 
foolish.  For  example  the  act  would  call  for 
more  "independent"  boards  of  directors.  It 
would  also  require  more  dlsclosiire  of  cor- 
porate activities  and  plans.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  American  corporation  is  already 
more  regulated  by  federal  agencies,  and  dis- 
closes more  information  to  the  public  and  to 
the  government,  than  any  other  institutions 
In  the  country.  The  net  effect  of  the  Corpo- 
rate Democracy  Act  would  be  to  add  another 
layer  of  commissars  to  kibitz  corporate  ac- 
tivity with  no  responsibility  except  to  their 
private  conception  of  the  public  interest. 

Why,  a  stranger  might  ask,  is  a  decade- 
long  protest  now  being  organized  about  an 
institution  that  performs  as  relatively  well 
as  the  American  corporation?  The  answer 
Is  clear.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
people  in  this  country  who  are  in  the  busi- 
ness of  selling  protest.  Just  as  others  sell 
hair  spray.  Selling  protest  yields  them  power, 
publicity,  prestige  and.  in  some  cases,  money. 
In  a  country  of  220  million  people  almost  any 
protest  will  mobilize  enough  people  to  fill  a 
21 -Inch  television  screen 

The  largest  and  most  conspicuous  protests, 
however,  are  raised  against  the  most  estab- 
lished and  successful  Institutions  of  the 
society.  That  is  partly  because  among  the 
people  who  have  the  time,  money  and  name- 
recognition  to  stage  a  big  protest  there  Is  a 
large  number  who  suffer  guilt  at  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  a  society  to  which  their  effort  and 


talent  have  contributed  little  and  who  seek 
to  escape  that  guilt  by  denying  the  value  of 
the  society. 

The  situation  Is  so  obviously  absurd  It 
would  be  funny  If  its  consequences  were  not 
certain  to  be  serious.  The  serious  result  would 
not  be  the  passage  of  the  Corporate  Democ- 
racy Act,  which  is  only  the  Incidental  vehicle 
of  the  movement.  What  is  being  planned  is  a 
decade-long  effort  to  brainwash  the  American 
people  into  thinking  that  the  large  corpo- 
ration, which  is  the  most  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Is  the 
enemy  of  the  people.  The  result  will  be  an 
ever-greater  willingness  to  tax  and  regulate 
the  corporation,  greater  reluctance  of  savers 
to  Invest  in  them  and  weakened  morale  of 
their  managers.  The  efficiency  of  the  economy 
will  deteriorate  and  its  rate  of  growth  slow 
down,  and,  in  the  state  of  public  opinion 
being  created,  this  will  be  taken  as  Justifica- 
tion for  more  government  intervention. 

What  is  to  be  done?  Some  people  take  com- 
fort in  a  "conservative"  trend  of  American 
thinking,  and  this  trend  is  probably  real.  But 
the  trend  seems  to  have  more  to  do  with 
abortion,  gun-control  and  jxirnography  than 
with  economic  policy.  The  chief  expression 
of  the  new  conservatism  in  the  economic  field 
Is  a  public  revulsion  against  high  visible  tax- 
ation That  is  encouraging,  but  it  Is  a  long 
way  from  support  for  a  free-enterprise,  free- 
market  or  probuslness  policy.  How  far  we  are 
from  public  support  of  a  free-enterprise 
party  may  be  seen  In  the  popularity  of  the 
■windfall-profits  "  tax,  of  controls  of  energy 
prices  and  of  price-wage  controls  In  general. 

True,  Institutes  and  committees  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  free  enterprise  are  flour- 
ishing. That  is,  their  numbers  are  increasing. 
their  funds  are  growing  and  their  outpour- 
ing of  little  pamphlets  has  reached  flood 
stage.  That  sustains  the  faith  of  the  true- 
believers  and  provides  them  with  more  argu- 
ment for  what  they  already  know, 

I  fear,  however,  that  this  activity  doesnt 
get  anywhere  near  where  the  trouble  is.  We 
live  not  in  the  age  of  Tom  Paine  but  in  the 
age  of  Walter  Cronkite.  People  who  coimt 
don't  read  little  pamphlets;  they  get  their 
information  and  opinions  Intravenously, 
through  TV.  The  defenders  of  free  enter- 
prise have  not  learned  what  Ralph  Nader 
and  every  Iranian  student  knows — that  to 
get  your  message  across  to  the  American 
people  you  must  generate  a  visual,  active 
happening  which  may  be  Irrelevant  to  the 
message  but  which  attracts  the  camera. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  harder  for  the  de- 
fenders of  business  to  pass  through  the  big 
eye  of  the  TV  camera  than  for  their  attack- 
ers to  do  so.  but  it  will  not  be  impossible.  I 
-suggested  in  this  space  last  year  that  the 
heads  of  large  American  corporations  should 
chain  themselves  to  the  White  House  fence 
In  protest  against  the  President's  "volun- 
tary" wa2;e-prlce  control  program.  Although 
that  advice  was  not  taken,  I  will  offer  another 
suggestion. 

"NO    BtrSINESS    DAT" 

Ralph  Nader  and  his  associates  have  no 
monopoly  on  April  17,  1980,  which  they  pre- 
sume to  designate  "Big  Business  Day."  The 
management  of  the  largest  corporations 
should  designate  that  same  day  as  "No  Busi- 
ness Day."  With  certain  exceptions  ♦hey 
should  suspend  operations  on  that  day.  The 
exceptions  would,  of  course,  have  to  include 
the  electric  power  companies  and  the  TV  net- 
works, so  that  the  story  could  get  out.  On 
that  day  the  friends  of  business  should  or- 
ganize rallies  at  the  closed  factories  and 
offices,  as  well  as  at  public  places,  like  the 
Mall  in  Washington,  to  celebrate  the  contri- 
bution of  business  to  American  life  and  to 
publicize  the  conditions  necessary  for  the 
continuation  of  that  contribution. 

The  purpose  of  suspending  business  op- 
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eratlons  is  not  to  threaten  anyone  but  only 
to  get  attention.  Even  the  TV  news  would 
have  to  try  to  find  out  the  reason  for  this 
bizarre  and  shocking  behavior.  Then  the 
supporters  of  the  corporation  would  have  a 
chance  to  deliver  their  message.  The  message 
is  simple. 

"The  American  corporation  Is  an  essential 
part  of  an  economic  system  which  has  yielded 
enormous  benefits  to  the  American  people. 
The  corporations,  their  owners  and  man- 
agers do  not  do  this  for  love.  They  do  not 
ask  or  expect  love  in  return.  They  will  con- 
tinue to  try  to  provide  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices that  the  American  people  want  as  efB- 
ciently  as  possible,  because  that  is  their 
business.  But  this  effort  cannot  be  as  suc- 
cessful In  the  future  as  It  has  been  in 
the  past  If  the  American  corpoartlon  Is  con- 
tinuously and  increasingly  harassed." 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be- 
come widely  known  that  one  of  the  big- 
gest factors  contributing  to  this  Nation's 
inflationary  spiral  has  been  the  consist- 
ent decline  in  the  productivity  growth 
rate  of  America's  gross  national  product. 

As  income  rises  faster  than  output,  the 
result  has  been  that  businesses  have  no 
choice  but  to  pass  increased  costs  on  to 
consumers.  This  is  dramatically  illus- 
trated by  the  performance  of  the  econ- 
omy in  the  deep  recession  year  of  1974. 
In  that  year,  productivity  was  down  ap- 
proximately 3  percent  and  the  result  was 
double-digit  inflation. 

The  1980  Economic  Report  of  the 
President  indicates  that  American  pro- 
ductivity has  lagged  since  'World  'War  n 
and  in  1979  the  rate  of  growth  actually 
showed  an  overall  decline.  This  poor  per- 
formance has  allowed  other  industrial- 
ized nations  in  the  free  world  to  pass  the 
United  States  in  rate  of  annual  growth 
of  gross  national  product.  The  United 
States  now  ranks  behind,  Japan.  Ger- 
many. Prance,  'the  United  Kingdom, 
Italy,  and  Canada  in  output  per  worker. 

This  Indicates  to  me  that  If  the  United 
States  is  to  get  a  handle  on  inflation  we 
must  attack  the  problem  from  two 
fronts.  First  and  foremost,  there  can  be 
no  substitute  for  a  legitimately  balanced 
Federal  budget  and  a  limitation  on  Fed- 
eral spending  and  growth  of  Govern- 
ment. This  is  not  to  say  we  need  a  budget 
which  is  balanced  by  raising  taxes  as  the 
President  proposes,  but  rather  that  steps 
must  be  taken  to  restrict  spending  to  a 
fixed  percentage  of  gross  national 
product. 

Second,  America  must  achieve  produc- 
tivity gains  If  we  are  to  see  an  end  to 
escalating  prices.  To  facilitate  an  im- 
provement in  output,  I  believe  It  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  acts  immediately 
to  adopt  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act. 
This  measure  would  eliminate  the  anti- 
quated "useful  hfe"  method  of  depreciat- 
ing capital  assets  and  would  provide  for 
accelerated  recovery  of  capital  Invest- 
ments. 

By  utilizing  this  system,  the  private 
sec  or  would  recover  the  cost  of  invest- 
ments more  quickly,  thereby  providing  a 
greater  source  of  funds  for  expansion 
ana  modernization.  Several  of  our  major 
conipetitors  around  the  world  have  al- 
ready acted  to  Implement  such  a  system 
itoV  o^!  *^^"  estimated  that  the  Cap- 
^1  Cost  Recovery  Act  would  create  as 
many  as  1,2  million  new  Jobs  over  a  5- 


year  period.  The  prime  sponsors  of  this 
bill.  Representatives  Jones  and  Conable 
also  estimate  that  much  of  the  loss  in  tax 
revenues  from  this  measure  would  l>e  off- 
set by  the  increased  business  activity 
which  will  be  generated. 

Congress  can  also  contribute  to  an  in- 
crease in  the  growth  rate  of  GNP  by 
dismantling  the  many  unnecessary  Fed- 
eral regulations  which  cost  billions  and 
contribute  nothing  to  the  growth  of  the 
economy.  This  Nation  became  great  be- 
cause of  a  reliance  on  the  free  enterprise 
system.  'We  cannot  allow  burdensome 
regulations  to  destroy   this  system. 

The  solution  to  our  economic  prob- 
lems are  contained  herein  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the  grav- 
ity of  this  situation  and  act  positively 
on  these  measures.* 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  free 
enterprise  system,  which  is  the  target  of 
a  radical -inspired,  so-called  Big  Busi- 
ness Day.  This  attack  on  our  business 
community  is  a  classic  example  of  eco- 
nomic illiteracy. 

The  cry  that  "bigness  is  bad"  long  has 
been  the  centerpiece  of  dissidents,  the 
Naderites  and  others  of  their  ilk.  It  is 
ludicrous  that  their  proposed  remedy 
for  the  alleged  ill  conduct  of  business  is 
big  government.  Bigness  in  government 
is  OK  with  them,  but  in  business  it  is 
an  anathema. 

No  people  on  this  Earth  enjoy  the 
cornucopia  of  goods  that  Americans  have 
available.  More  people  have  the  where- 
withal to  buy  more  goods  than  in  any 
other  country.  Our  grocery*  stores  brim 
with  foods  from  all  over  the  world — 
preserved  or  shipped  fresh  by  "big  busi- 
ness" firms  that  offer  Americans  a  wide 
variety  of  produce  and  products. 

With  the  highest  per  capita  ownership 
of  automobiles  of  any  nation  on  Earth, 
Americans  can  thank  that  old  villain 
big  business  for  bringing  personal  trans- 
portation within  the  reach  of  those  who 
own  the  130  million  cars  and  trucks  that 
roam  our  roads.  And  even  today,  an 
hour's  work  at  factory  wages  will  buy 
more  gasoline  than  it  would  10  or  20 
years  ago,  again  because  of  the  ability  of 
largf  firms  to  invest  in  highly  productive 
refining  facilities. 

I  note  that  among  the  sponsors  of  this 
vendetta  against  free  enterprise  are 
leaders  of  big  labor.  It  is  quixotic  in  the 
extreme  for  those  to  purport  to  represent 
America's  working  men  and  women,  to 
join  in  a  broadside  against  the  firms  that 
provide  millions  of  good-pwiying  jobs, 
if  they  succeed  In  destroying  our  produc- 
tive Industrial  economy,  where  are  their 
members  going  to  work?  They  do  not  pay 
much  overtime  on  the  'WPA. 

Certainly,  the  business  community  has 
its  share  of  problems,  and  Is  far  frwn 
perfect.  But  in  the  main  it  has  done  its 
job  very  well,  bringing  within  the  buying 
power  of  millions  of  our  people  the  great- 
est treasure  of  products  any  civilization 
ever  had  at  its  disposal. 

The  late,  great  'Winston  Churchill  once 
WTote : 

Some  people  regard  private  enterprise  as 
a  predatory  tiger  to  be  shot.  Others  look  at  It 


as  a  cow  they  can  milk.  Not  enougb  people 
see  it  as  a  healthy  horse  pulling  a  stuidy 
wagon. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  participants  in 
Big  Biisiness  Day  are  trying  to  hang  the 
horse,  mistaking  it  for  an  ogre  in  their 
myopic  distorted  view  of  our  unmatched 
American  economy. 

As  Calvin  Coolidge  said  "llie  business 
of  America  is  business"  and  it  will  c<m- 
tinue  to  be  so.  as  long  as  our  companies 
continue  to  make  it  possible  for  our 
citizens  to  have  the  life  style  they  want 
at  prices  they  can  pay.  Business  will  still 
be  serving  the  people  long  after  the  eco- 
nomic malcontents  have  put  away  their 
peashooters  and  embarked  on  some 
other  tangential  self -proclaimed  cru- 
sade.* 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Big 
Business  Day,  brought  to  us  by  Ralph 
Nader  and  big  labor,  seems  to  be  some- 
what of  a  bust — as  well  it  should. 

This  so-called  day  of  education  and 
action  to  expose  alleged  abuses  of  cor- 
porate power  in  America  is  really  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attack  on  the  whole 
free  enterprise  system,  big  and  small 
business  alike.  Its  keystone,  the  Cor- 
porate Democracy  Act,  would  mandate 
Federal  standards  of  corporate  beha\1or 
and  misguidedly  transfer  control  of 
private  resources  to  people  whose  inter- 
ests and  goals  may  be  in  conflict  with  the 
owners. 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  corpora- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  an  economic 
svstem  that  has  yielded  enormous  bene- 
fits to  the  American  people.  Instead  of 
promoting  further  public  sector  control, 
we  should  be  emphasizing  government 
encouragement  of  private  sector  Invest- 
ment. 

And  I  think  the  people  realize  that.  I 
was  interested  and  encouraged  that, 
when  polled  on  tax  relief,  the  majority 
of  my  constituency  chose  targeted  tax 
cuts  to  provide  incentives  for  savings, 
investment  and  business  modernization — 
55  percent  of  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina's Fourth  District  chose  tax  incen- 
tives to  produce  these  desired  results 
while  only  36  percent  chose  the  more 
obvious  across-the-board  tax  cuts  for 
everyone. 

My  constituents  realize  what  this  Con- 
gress must  realize:  That  zero  growth  or 
low  growth  means  only  less  prosperity, 
less  opportunity,  less  of  a  chance  to  take 
part  in  the  American  dream.  No  growth 
policies  of  the  kind  advocated  by  the 
Ralph  Naders  of  this  world  not  only 
guarantee  a  bleak  economic  future  for 
all  /Americans  in  the  1980's,  but  they 
would  raise  new  obstacles  to  advance- 
ment for  the  most  disadvantaged  among 
us. 

The  decade-long  antlbusiness  crusade 
planned  by  Big  Business  Day  sponsors 
will  not  work.  The  American  people  will 
reject  this  effort  to  tear  down  the  free 
enterprise  system  which  has  provided 
the  economic  foundations  for  our  pros- 
perity, democracy,  and  freedom  imder 
law.  • 

•  Mr  SHELBY  Mr.  Speaker  the  pros- 
pect of  Ralph  Nader  aiming  his  guns  at 
the  American  business  community  Is 
truly    a    case    of   the    pot   calling    the 
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kettle  black.  Mr.  Nader  wants  to  high- 
light the  evils  of  bigness — the  alleged 
Insensitivity   to  employees'  health  and 


•  Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
April  17,  1980.  has  been  dubbed  Big  Busi- 
ness Day  by  its  founders,  who  promise 


and  development  dollar  as  medium-sized 
firms,  and  about  24  times  as  many  irmo- 
vations  as  the  large  firms. 
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private    sector    can    turn    around    our  pressing  facts — the  Ford  Motor  Co.  will  I  am  not  so  worried  about  the  "limits-to- 

economy  back  onto  the  right  track,  Co-  close  its  plant  in  New  Jersey,  profits  of  growth"  ideology  of  Ralph  Nadar  and  his 

operation,  not  confrontation  is  the  way  American    corporations    declined    more  associates.  What  does  worry  me.  though. 

»„  „„  A      '  ishftrnlv  than  pvnpr.ti»(i  lat,e  last  vear.  the  i.<;   what  wp  will  choose  as   our  strateJTV 
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kettle  black.  Mr.  Nader  wants  to  high- 
light the  evils  of  bigness — the  alleged 
insensitivity  to  employees'  health  and 
welfare,  the  so-called  callousness  to- 
ward environmental  concerns,  the  much- 
touted  growth  at  all  costs  dogma — when 
It  is  Mr.  Nader  and  his  raiders  them- 
selves who,  through  their  holier-than- 
thou  environmental,  health,  and  safety 
standards  have  engendered  such  a 
weighty  mass  of  Federal  regulations  that 
the  American  business  sector  is  f£ist  los- 
ing its  competitive  foothold — which 
means  jobs  for  American  workers. 

The  steel  industry  is  a  prime  example. 
Can  Mr.  Nader  point  the  finger  at  an  in- 
dustry stiffering  from  corporate  writeoffs 
for  one  company  alone  of  $800  million 
in  one  quarter  due  to  plant  closings,  from 
an  industry-wide  bill  of  $6  billion  just 
through  1978  to  begin  to  comply  with  en- 
vironmental standards  and  from  job 
losses  running  at  100,000  currently  and 
feel  no  pangs  of  guilt?  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  Mr.  Nader  is  the  steel  in- 
dustry's prime  affliction:  he  has  already 
succeeded  in  slowing  growth  to  a  snail's 
pace,  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
jobs  and  individual  futures.  Is  not  his 
insensitivity  to  these  realities  akin  to 
the  callousness  which  he  accuses  the 
American  corporate  community  of  show- 
ing toward  their  employees  and  society 
at  large? 

Were  the  steel,  auto,  rubber,  and 
countless  other  industries  not  being  bled 
to  death  by  a  nonproductive  cash  out- 
flow to  meet  Federal  regulatory  require- 
ments, those  corporate  dollars  could  be 
rehabilitating  steel  mills  to  compete  with 
Japanese  production  costs,  retooling  auto 
assembly  lines  to  remain  viable  in  today's 
fuel-conscious  market,  switching  product 
lines  to  meet  the  demands  of  today's 
economy-minded  buyers — all  the  while 
maintaining  and  creating  jobs  for  Amer- 
ican workers,  infusing  small  towns  with 
disposable  cash  spent  in  service  indus- 
tries, buying  parts  and  products  from 
small  feeder  industries.  In  other  words, 
the  economic  chain  would  not  be  rusting 
and  falling  apart. 

What  America  needs  today  is  not  to 
see  a  black  cloud  hanging  over  the  cor- 
porate boardrooms.  American  morale  is 
at  all  an  alltime  low.  Pew  people  believe 
our  elected  oflScials  can  put  off  doomsday 
for  long.  If  corporate  America  is  also  ir- 
revocably besmirched  in  the  American 
people's  minds,  I  seriously  question 
whether — without  any  guideposts  to  fol- 
low— our  country  can  shake  itself  out  of 
the  gloom  with  which  it  is  gripped.  We 
cannot  let  a  generation  of  potential  lead- 
ers and  Innovative  thinkers  turn  their 
backs  on  this  society  and  choose  against 
service  to  their  coimtry,  whether  in  uni- 
form, in  elected  office,  or  in  the  corporate 
boardroom.  We  need  to  rally  around  big 
business  America — to  champion  their 
cause  before  the  regulators  and  the  legis- 
lators— to  breathe  life  back  into  the 
American  economic  system  to  sustain  us 
through  and  out  of  these  gloomy  times. 

Ralph  Nader's  troops  are  not  big 
enough  or  wealthy  enough  to  provide  a 
livelihood  for  the  thousands  of  out-of- 
work  steel,  auto,  and  rubber  workers. 
Maybe  he  had  better  rethink  his  premise 
and  help  us  get  America  growing  again.* 


•  Mr.  BALDUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  17,  1980,  has  been  dubbed  Big  Busi- 
ness Day  by  its  founders,  who  promise 
that,  unlike  forerunners  such  as  1978's 
"Sun  Day"  and  1979s  "Oil  Day."  Big 
Business  Day  is  only  the  beginning  of  on- 
going education  and  action  to  make  cor- 
porate enterprise  in  America  more  ac- 
countable to  the  community,  to  their 
stockholders,  to  their  employees  and  cus- 
tomers, and  also  to  environmental  con- 
cerns. 

Whether  or  not  Big  Business  Day  does, 
in  fact,  distinguish  itself  from  other 
"days"  before  it,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
appropriate  occasion  to  point  to  the  un- 
fair assumption  these  days  that  the  term 
"business "  in  and  of  itself  means  big 
business. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  note 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
term  "business"  and  the  term  "big  busi- 
ness." Too  often,  the  words  "business" 
and  "businessmen"  conjure  up  only 
images  of  Wall  Street,  the  stock  market, 
men  in  three-piece  suits,  and  corporate 
board  rooms.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  Nation's  business  is 
not  carried  on  on  Wall  Street,  but  rather, 
in  small  towns  like  those  in  the  Third 
District  of  Wisconsin  which  I  represent. 
These  businesses  are  not  run  by  corpo- 
rate boards  but  rather  by  storekeepers, 
-service  men,   farmers,   and  salespeople. 

The  small  businesses  which  make  up 
the  bulk  of  a'l  the  Nation's  bu.siness  are 
a  far  cry  from  the  huge  conglomerate's 
concern  about  which  has  prompted  big 
business  day.  These  men  and  women 
know  that  success  depends  on  hard  work 
and  personal  dedication  to  each  business 
task.  They  know  they  must  be  acutely 
tuned  to  the  needs  and  desires  of  their 
commimity  members  or  they  are  unlikely 
to  stay  in  business  for  long.  The  men 
and  women  who  run  small  businesses, 
not  only  in  the  Third  District  of  Wis- 
consin, but  nationwide,  know  that  gain- 
ing a  reputation  for  quality  and  service 
is  the  only  way  in  which  thev  can  hope 
to  see  their  small  busine-ss  survive. 

It  is  businesses  such  as  these — not 
huge  conglomerates  which  support  not 
only  the  American  way  of  life,  but  the 
American  economy  as  well.  Consider 
these  facts: 

Small  businesses  account  for  58  per- 
cent of  all  bu.siness  emolovment  pc- 
cordlng  to  SBA  statistics.  Between  1969 
and  1976,  6  out  of  9  million  new  jobs 
were  created  by  small-  and  medium- 
sized  businesses  with  virtually  no  in- 
crpa.se  in  employment  over  that  period 
among  the  1,000  largest  U.S.  corpora- 
tions. Most  of  the  other  3  million  new 
jobs  were  created  bv  State  and  local 
governments.  Small  companies  produce 
nearly  three  times  the  level  of  tax  reve- 
nues as  a  percentage  as  do  large  com- 
panies, and  if  the  Federal  share  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  subtracted  it  is 
seen  that  small  businesses  account  for 
over  43  percent  of  the  Nation's  goods  and 
services.  In  addition,  small  businesses 
are  still  the  principal  source  of  innova- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  they  have 
been  since  World  War  n.  A  recent  sur- 
vey by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
shows  that  small  firms  produce  about  4 
times  as  many  innovations  per  research 


and  development  dollar  as  medium-sized 
firms,  and  about  24  times  as  many  inno- 
vations as  the  large  firms. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  small 
business  would  be  given  high  priority, 
then,  by  the  Federal  Grovemment  in  con- 
ducting economic  policies.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  reverse  has  been  true.  It  is  small 
business  that  suffers  most  in  times  like 
these  of  high  interest  rates  and  soaring 
inflation.  And,  it  is  thousands  of  small 
businesses  that  go  bankrupt  every  year 
while  thousands  of  taxpayer  dollars  go 
to  their  less  productive  Wall  Street 
counterparts. 

I  am  personally  strongly  committed  to 
the  belief  that  the  small  business  sector 
is  essential  to  our  Nation's  economic 
strength  and  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
innovative  and  competitive  American 
business  community.  I  believe  that  we,  in 
Congress,  should  use  Big  Business  Day  as 
an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  that  the  small 
business  community  has,  and  continues 
to  make,  to  our  Nation's  economy,  and 
to  examine  ways  in  which  we  can  en- 
courage and  strengthen  the  potential  of 
small  business.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  offers  so  much  opportunity — op- 
portunity which  is  the  core  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  for  which  we  can  be  extremely 
thankful.  However,  this  opportunity  is 
being  threatened  by  the  economic  ob- 
stacles it  is  presently  facing. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  Wall  Street  and  Main 
Street  should  not  be  lumped  together 
and  discussed  and  treated  as  if  they  were 
one  and  the  same.  If  it  accomplishes 
nothing  else,  I  hope  Big  Business  Day 
will  be  said  to  be  productive  in  that  It 
will  remind  us  that  our  Nation  will  grow 
and  prosper  if  small  business  is  helped 
to  grow  and  prosper .• 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Kansas,  Mr.  Whittaker,  for  arranging 
this  time  this  afternoon  to  remind  the 
House  and  the  American  public  of  the 
importance  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
There  is  no  question  about  it :  free  enter- 
prise has  served  this  Nation  well.  That 
system  has  enabled  us  to  be  the  world's 
predominant  democracy  and  the  world's 
technological  leader. 

Our  economic  system  and  our  form 
of  government  are  closely  intertwined. 
Freedom  is  the  basis  of  both  and  losing 
the  freedom  of  one  would  inevitably  lead 
to  relinquishing  the  other.  None  of  us  are 
willing  to  let  that  happen. 

But  we  do  need  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  imnortance  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem at  a  time  like  this  when  it  is  under 
tremendous  strain,  when  our  economy  is 
in  a  dismal  state.  Yes,  the  Government 
mu.st  formulate  policies  that  will  effec- 
tively pull  us  out  of  the  inflationary 
spiral  we  are  confronting,  but  the  answer 
is  not  to  do  so  without  regard  to  the 
private  sector.  Such  an  approach  would 
not  only  be  inadequate,  it  would  also  be 
counteroroductive.  After  all,  our  econ- 
omy is  based  on  the  private  sector,  and 
decisions  will  have  to  be  made  there  as 
well  if  we  are  serious  about  turning 
things  around. 

Together,    the   Government   and    the 
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private  sector  can  turn  aroimd  our 
economy  back  onto  the  right  track.  Co- 
operation, not  confrontation  is  the  way 
to  go.« 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are 
celebrating  the  contributions  of  business. 
Certain  groups  appear  to  be  opposed  to 
them.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am  in  favor 
of  them. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  American  economy.  Ameri- 
can businesses — large  and  small — have 
provided  the  initiative  and  the  dedica- 
tion that  have  made  this  coimtry  what 
it  is  today.  Unfortunately,  there  is  one 
problem.  Certain  groups  seem  to  believe 
that  business  does  not  act  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  people  and,  for 
that  reason,  ought  to  be  "controlled."  I 
say  baloney. 

This  Nation  was  founded  on  the  very 
idea  of  the  free  enterprise  system.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study,  the  majority  of 
Americans  believe  that  regulation  is  hin- 
dering the  economic  growth  of  this  coun- 
try. The  hands  of  business  are  tied  by 
the  burden  of  overregulation.  Businesses 
cannot  grow — indeed,  the  economy  can- 
not grow — if  Government  regulation 
continues  at  its  nonstop  pace. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  difficult  eco- 
nomic times.  We  simply  must  encourage 
growth.  Our  most  important  asset — the 
business  community — will  not  be  able  to 
provide  us  with  those  things  we  have 
come  to  expect  if  we  do  not  allow  the  sys- 
tem to  work  to  its  full  capacity.  I  cannot 
believe  some  of  these  liberal  groups  in 
their  cry-baby  approach  to  business  by 
demanding  more  and  more  regulation. 
Where  do  they  get  their  information? 
The  people  of  this  coimtry  do  not  want  it. 

The  burden  of  Federal  overregulation 
on  business  is  staggering.  I  am  not  just 
talking  about  one  segment  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  I  strongly  believe  that 
big  snd  small  business  are  integrally  re- 
lated. They  are  both  forces  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  Overregulation  is  absolutely 
bringing  these  businesses  to  a  halt. 

According  to  some  estimates,  the  cost 
of  regulation  was  more  than  $102  billion 
last  fiscal  year.  Most  of  that  cost  was  in- 
curred by  the  private  sector.  I  cannot 
believe  that  these  groups  would  like  to 
see  even  more  regulation.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  American  people  are  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  additional  cost. 

Instead  of  slapping  our  businesses  with 
more  regulation,  we  should  thank  them 
for  their  contributions  to  this  Nation. 
Where  would  we  be  without  our  com- 
munications industry,  without  our  auto- 
mobile industry?  Many  seem  to  forget 
that  we  need  business  for  these  things. 
Congress  must  pass  laws  to  spur  innova- 
tion and  productivity.  We  must  pass  laws 
for  tax  relief  and  regulatory  reform.  We 
must  show  business  that  we  appreciate 
those  things  to  which  we  have  all  grown 
accustomed.  After  all,  where  would  we 
be  without  employment?  Where  would 
we  be  without  business ?• 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  a 
very  sobering  headline  in  yesterday's 
Washington  Post,  It  stated: 

Industrial  Output  Plunges,  Indicating 
Recession  Is  tJnder  Way. 

■nie  ensuing  article  spelled  out  the  de- 


pressing facts — the  Ford  Motor  Co.  will 
close  its  plant  in  New  Jersey,  profits  of 
American  corporations  declined  more 
sharply  than  expected  late  last  year,  the 
slump  in  the  Nation's  factory  output 
became  far  more  widespread  last  month 
than  in  previous  months,  and  home- 
building  retail  sales  fell  once  agsdn.  To 
these  pieces  of  bad  news  we  can  add  that 
many  of  our  constituents  are  out  of 
work,  inflation  is  on  the  rampage,  and 
there  is  no  money  to  be  borrowed. 

With  this  dreary  outlook,  where  do  we 
turn?  To  the  Federal  Government  to 
solve  our  problems?  I  think  not.  In  fact, 
I  join  many  Americans  who  believe  the 
Government  has  done  quite  enough, 
more  than  it  should.  We  have  been 
looking  for  the  answers  in  all  the  wrong 
places. 

The  force  that  made  this  Nation  great 
was  the  free  enterprise  systenr.  Under 
it,  we  have  enjoyed  unimagined  pro- 
ductivity. We  have  made  undreamed  of 
technological  advances.  We  have  created 
a  standard  of  living  for  Americans  that 
is  unrivaled.  However,  as  the  facts  I 
have  just  cited  reveal,  all  of  these  bless- 
ings might  be  coming  to  an  end  if  we 
do  not  get  our  economy  back  on  the 
right  track. 

To  do  so,  we  must  remove  the  burdens 
under  which  private  enterprise  now 
labors.  We  must  take  a  closer  look  at 
Federal  regulations  and  eliminate  those 
that  are  counterproductive.  We  must 
make  substantial  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  To  stimulate  productivity,  we 
must  cut  taxes. 

To  emphasize  these  goals  that  are  so 
central  to  our  economic  recovery,  my 
colleague,  Hon.  Phil  Gramm,  and  I  have 
today  introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, authored  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Helms  and  Senator  Boren.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  concerns  I  have  out- 
spending.  To  stimulate  productivity,  we 
must  go  if  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with 
them 

There  are  those  who  say  that  'Tslg 
business"  has  been  bad  for  America. 
The  way  I  see  it,  business  has  been  good 
for  America.  Let  us  give  it  a  chance  to 
be  that  way  aeain.» 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  "A  rising 
tide  lifts  all  boats."  I  believe  that  with 
this  epigram  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
captured  something  essential,  something 
hopeful  and  buoyant  in  the  American 
spirit.  I  like  it  especially  for  its  recog- 
nition of  our  underlying  unity  of  inter- 
est. When  the  country's  economy  grows 
in  terms  of  opportunities,  employment, 
and  production,  all  people  can  get 
ahead  and  enjoy  the  sense  of  boundless- 
ness. 

But  it  becomes  almost  "dog  eat  dog" 
in  a  contracting  economy.  Competing 
groups  struggle  over  pieces  of  the  shrink- 
ing economic  pie.  Social  and  regional 
tensions  flourish.  Bumper  stickers  in  the 
South  say  "Freeze  a  Yankee,"  while  some 
northern  pollticlan.s  kid  themselves  into 
thinking  that  the  stagnation  in  their 
States  is  caused  by  too  much  economic 
growth  and  prosperity  in  the  South  and 
West. 

Now  I  am  certain  that  the  American 
people  want  real  economic  growth — and 
believe  that  they  can  have  it.  That  is  why 


I  am  not  so  worried  about  the  "limlts-to- 
growth"  ideology  of  Ralph  Nadar  and  his 
associates.  What  does  worry  me,  though, 
is  what  we  will  choose  as  our  strategy 
for  growth. 

The  Ke3niesian  economists  who  are 
now  forming  our  economic  policy  aren't 
opposed  to  growth.  No,  they  are  just 
opposed  to  growth  right  now.  The 
economy  is  overheated,  there  is  too  much 
demand,  we  must  slow  down  before  we 
can  speed  up  again.  We  need — though 
they  may  not  say  this — some  unemploy- 
ment, some  sobering  hard  times. 

In  other  words,  the  economy  is  in  a 
mess  because  workers  are  working  too 
much,  consumers  are  consuming  too 
much,  producers  are  producing  too 
much.  We  hear  laments  that  the  Ameri- 
can character  has  somehow  changed 
The  American  people  are  not  saving 
anymore.  Their  productivity  is  declin- 
ing. They  are  living  relentlessly  for 
today,  giving  no  thought  to  the  future, 
while  foreign  competitors  seize  American 
customers  and  American  economic  pre- 
dominance for  themselves. 

I  beheve,  and  I  know  the  American 
people  believe,  that  this  is  nonsense 
People  have  not  stopped  wanting  to  im- 
prove their  own  lives,  and  the  lives  of 
their  children.  They  have  not  stopped 
responding  to  economic  incentives.  The 
incentives  themselves  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  central  problem  of  our  time  is  the 
combination,  the  coUision  of  inflation 
and  the  progressive  Federal  tax  system. 
Progresslvity  in  tax  rates  by  itself  dis- 
courages us  from  increasing  our  produc- 
tive efforts  as  individuals  and  businesses, 
because  the  system  progressively  reduces 
the  reward  for  our  efforts.  But  when 
combined  with  inflation  these  progres- 
sive tax  rates  become  intolerable.  For 
even  as  inflation  saps  our  ability  to  save 
for  the  future,  to  invest  in  our  future,  it 
lifts  us  into  higher  progressive  tax 
brackets  that  smother  our  incentive  to 
work  and  produce. 

Inflation  has  also  rendered  the  his- 
toric cost  accounting  system  on  which 
our  business  taxes  are  based  Irrelevant, 
and  saving  for  expansion  futile.  And  in- 
flation has  collided  with  the  progresslv- 
ity of  the  gift,  inheritance,  and  capital 
gains  tax  rates  in  a  destructive  fashion, 
again  robbing  individuals  of  the  incen- 
tive to  acquire  a  little  wealth — or  to  build 
a  business — they  can  pass  on  to  their 
children.  Price  controls,  such  as  those  on 
oil,  likewise  act  as  a  progressive  tax  when 
combined  with  inflation.  When  you  add 
to  all  this  an  increasingly  complex,  often 
contradictory  code  of  regulations,  you 
can  see  how  doing  business  has  become 
more  costly,  more  time  consuming,  and 
less  rewarding. 

The  American  people  have  not  worked 
too  much,  consumed  too  much,  wanted 
too  much.  They  have  been  able  to  pro- 
duce too  little,  because  tax  and  regiila- 
tor>'  policies  have  burdened  and  choked 
the  creative  energies,  the  immense  pro- 
ductive capabilities,  of  the  American 
people.  We  have  destroyed  Incentives  for 
employment,  production,  savings,  invest- 
ment, and  individual  initiative  and  we 
are  getting  less  of  each.  The  time  has 
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come  to  restore  these  incentives — and 
that  is  what  the  new  economics  "supply - 
side"  economics,  is  all  about. 


money,  provided  you  give  It  to  him  again  in 
exchange  for  his  goods.  There  Is  nothing 
which  Impresses  a  person  of  reflection  with  a 
stroneer  sense  of  the  shallowness  of  the  do- 


system.  Every  time  I  hear  someone  say 
our  economic  system  is  falling,  I  stop  and 
think — more  people  under  private  enter- 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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year  is  impossible.  Because  the  adminls- 
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come  to  restore  these  incentives — and 
that  Is  what  the  new  economics  "supply- 
side"  economics,  is  all  about. 

But  neither  the  idea  that  over-  or 
underconsumption  is  our  problem,  nor 
the  belief  that  we  must  dismantle  the 
barriers  to  employment,  production,  and 
investment  are  really  new.  The  supply- 
side  economists  are  simply  returning  to 
the  fundamental  postulate  of  classical 
economics,  the  understanding  that  peo- 
ple can  consume  only  as  much  value  as 
they  produce,  and  that  "supply  creates 
its  own  demand."  Likewise.  Keynes  did 
not  Invent  the  idea  that  Government 
should  spiu-  consumption  on.  It  is  an  old 
economic  fallacy — indeed,  the  very  fal- 
lacy that  say,  and  other  classical  econ- 
omists, set  out  to  disprove. 

In  the  spirit  of  "Growth  Day."  then  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  excerpt  from  an  essay  by 
my  fellow  radical.  John  Stuart  Mill.  "Of 
the  Influence  of  Consumption  on  Pro- 
duction." And  let  us  take  to  heart  his 
plea  to  all  legislators: 

The  legislator,  therefore,  reeds  not  give 
himself  any  concern  about  consumption. 
There  will  always  be  consumption  for  every- 
thing which  can  be  produced,  until  the  wants 
of  all  who  possess  the  means  of  producing 
are  completely  satisfied,  and  then  production 
will  not  increase  any  farther.  The  legislator 
haa  to  look  solely  to  two  points:  that  no  ob- 
stacle shall  exist  to  prevent  those  who  have 
the  means  of  producing,  from  employing 
those  means  as  they  and  most  for  their  inter- 
est: and  that  those  who  have  not  at  present 
the  means  of  producing,  to  the  extent  of 
their  desire  to  consume,  shall  have  every 
facility  afforded  to  their  acquiring  the  means 
that,  becoming  producers,  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  consume. 

Of  the    iNrLtTENCE    or   CONStTMPnON   ON 
PnODITCTION 

(By  John  Stuart  Mill) 
Before  the  appearance  of  those  great  writ- 
ers whose  discoveries  have  given  to  political 
economy  Its  present  comparatively  scientific 
character,  the  Ideas  universally  entertained 
both  by  theorists  and  by  practical  men,  on 
the  causes  of  national  wealth,  were  grounded 
upon  certain  general  views,  which  almost  all 
who  have  given  any  considerable  attention 
to  the  subject  now  Juatly  hold  to  be  com- 
pletely erroneous. 

Among  the  mistakes  which  were  most  per- 
nicious In  their  direct  consequences,  and 
tended  In  the  greatest  degree  to  prevent  a 
Just  conception  of  the  objects  of  the  science, 
or  of  the  test  to  be  applied  to  the  solution 
of  the  questions  which  It  presents  waa  the 
Immense  Importance  attached  to  consump- 
tion. The  great  end  of  legislation  in  matters 
of  national  wealth,  according  to  the  preva- 
lent opinion,  waa  to  create  consumers.  A 
great  and  rapid  consumption  was  what  the 
producers,  of  all  classes  and  denomlnatlona, 
wanted,  to  enrich  themselves  and  the  coun- 
try. This  object,  under  the  varying  names  of 
an  extensive  demand,  a  brisk  circulation,  a 
great  expenditure  of  money,  and  sometimes 
totldem  verbis  a  large  consumption,  was 
conceived  to  be  the  great  condition  of 
prosperity. 

It  Is  not  necessary,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  science,  to  contest  this  doctrine  in  the 
most  flagrantly  absurd  of  Its  forms  or  of  Its 
applications.  The  utility  of  a  large  govern- 
ment expenditure,  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging industry,  is  no  longer  maintained. 
T^es  are  not  now  esteemed  to  be  "like  the 
dews  of  heaven,  which  return  again  m  pro- 
Uflc  showers."  It  Is  no  longer  supposed  that 
you    benefit    the    producer    by    Sklng    his 


money,  provided  you  give  It  to  him  again  In 
exchange  for  his  goods.  There  Is  nothing 
which  Impresses  a  person  of  reflection  with  a 
stronger  sens©  of  the  shallowness  of  the  po- 
litical reasonings  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
than  the  general  reception  so  long  given  to  a 
doctrine  which.  If  It  proves  anything,  proves 
that  the  more  you  take  from  the  pockets  of 
the  people  to  spend  on  your  own  pleasures, 
the  richer  they  grow;  that  the  man  who 
steals  money  out  of  a  shop,  provided  he  ex- 
pends It  all  again  at  the  same  shop.  Is  a 
benefEictor  to  the  tradesman  whom  he  robs, 
and  that  the  same  operation,  repeated  suffi- 
ciently often,  would  make  the  tradesman's 
fortune. 

In  opposition  to  these  palpable  absurdi- 
ties. It  was  triumphantly  established  by 
political  economists,  that  consumption  never 
needs  encouragement.  All  which  l.s  produced 
Is  already  consumed,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  reproduction  or  of  enjoyment.  TTie  per- 
son who  saves  his  Income  Is  no  le^  a  con- 
sumer than  he  who  spends  It:  he  consumes 
It  In  a  different  way:  It  supplies  food  and 
clothing  to  be  consumed,  tools  and  mate- 
rials to  be  used,  by  productive  labourers 
Consumption,  therefore,  already  takes  place 
to  the  greatest  extent  which  the  amount  of 
production  admits  of:  but,  of  the  two  kinds 
of  consumption,  reproductive  and  unpro- 
ductive, the  former  alone  adds  to  the  na- 
tional wealth,  the  latter  Impairs  It  What  Is 
consumed  for  mere  enjoyment,  is  gone:  what 
Is  consumed  for  reproduction,  leaves  com- 
modities of  equal  value,  commonly  with  the 
addition  of  a  profit.  The  usual  effect  of  the 
attemots  of  government  to  encourage  con- 
sumption. Is  merely  to  prevent  saving:  that 
Is.  to  promote  unproductive  consumption 
at  the  exnense  of  reproductive,  and  diminish 
the  national  wealth  by  the  very  means  which 
were  Intended  to  Increase  it. 

What  a  country  wants  to  make  It  richer. 
Is  never  consumption,  but  production 
Where  there  is  the  latter,  we  may  be  sure 
that  there  Is  no  want  of  the  former  To 
produce.  Implies  that  the  producer  desires 
to  consume:  why  else  should  he  give  himself 
useless  labour?  He  mav  not  wish  to  consume 
what  he  himself  produces,  but  his  motive 
for  produclne  and  selling  is  the  desire  to 
buy.  Therefore,  If  the  producers  eenerally 
produce  and  sell  more  and  more,  they  cer- 
tainly also  buy  more  and  more  Each  may 
not  want  more  of  what  he  himself  produces, 
but  each  wants  more  of  what  some  other 
oroduces:  and.  by  produclne  what  the  other 
wants,  hopes  to  obtain  what  the  other  pro- 
duces. There  will  never,  therefore,  be  a 
greater  quantity  produced,  of  commodities 
In  general,  than  there  are  consumers  for. 
But  there  may  be.  and  alwavs  are.  abun- 
dance of  persons  who  have  the  Inclination 
to  become  consumers  of  some  commodity. 
but  are  unable  to  satisfy  their  wish  because 
they  have  not  the  means  of  producing  either 
that,  or  anything  to  give  In  exchange  for  It 
The  legislator,  therefore,  needs  not  give  him- 
self any  concern  about  consumption.  There 
will  always  be  consumption  for  everything 
which  can  be  produced,  until  the  wants  of 
all  who  Dosscss  the  means  of  producing  are 
completely  satisfied,  and  then  production 
win  not  Increase  anv  farther  The  legislator 
has  to  look  solely  to  two  points:  that  no 
obstacle  shall  exist  to  prevent  those  who 
have  the  means  of  producing,  from  employ- 
ing those  means  as  they  find  most  for  their 
Interest:  and  that  those  who  have  not  at 
present  the  means  of  producing,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  desire  to  consume.  Shall  have 
every  facility  afforded  to  their  acquiring  the 
means,  that,  becoming  producers,  they  may 
be  enabled   to  consume  # 

•  Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my 
colleague  from  Kansas.  Bob  Whittaker 
In  today's  special  order  in  recogTilzlng 
the  Importance  of  our  private  enterprise 


system.  Every  time  I  hear  someone  say 
our  economic  system  is  failing,  I  stop  and 
think — more  people  under  private  enter- 
prise have  a  wider  variety  of  goods  and 
services  in  use  than  ever  before  which, 
in  turn,  produces  a  better  quality  of  life. 
How  are  we  able  to  provide  these  things? 
The  principles  are  simple.  Every  nation 
has  people,  land,  and  resources.  An 
economy  is  set  up  by  deciding  what  goods 
and  services  the  people,  land,  and  re- 
sources should  produce,  how  they  should 
be  produced,  and  for  whom.  The  de- 
cisions of  what  will  be  produced,  how. 
and  for  whom  under  the  private  enter- 
prise system  are  left  up  to  the  people  in 
the  marketplace — you  and  me.  consum- 
ers all.  Our  system  allows  producers  to 
compete  for  customers.  This  competition 
can  keep  prices  down  so  more  people  can 
afford  a  better  way  of  life.  It  also 
balances  supply  with  demand  This  com- 
petition and  the  need  to  balance  supply 
with  demand  fosters  a  constant  drive 
for  new  products  and  better  ways  of  do- 
ing things  which  further  improve  our 
standard  of  living.  Private  and  free  en- 
terprise's most  important  contribution  to 
our  Nation  is  individual  freedom.  'We  can 
choose  our  own  careers,  where  we  want 
to  work,  and  for  whom  'We  can  make  our 
own  decisions  on  how  to  make  a  profit  or 
earn  a  wage  and  what  to  do  with  it  when 
we  have  earned  it. 

You  give  up  these  individual  freedoms, 
when  you  let  government  take  over  the 
decisions  of  what.  how.  and  for  whom 
goods  and  services  should  be  produced. 

I  would  like  to  interject  a  note  about 
small  businesses  at  this  point.  Govern- 
ment has  created  an  increasingly  hostile 
climate  for  the  small  businessman.  Many 
pieces  of  normally  well-intentioned 
legislation  have  produced  severe  strains 
on  small  business.  The  unit  cost  of  com- 
plying with  various — and  many  ambigu- 
ous— regulations  is  often  much  higher 
for  a  small  firm.  Many  times  the  small 
businessman  finds  that,  indeed,  the  cost 
is  too  high.  It  prevents  him  from  making 
a  profit  and  without  profits  he  is  forced 
to  close  his  business. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  the  word 
profit  gained  a  bad  reputation.  Profit  is 
defined  as  what's  left  over  from  the  cost 
of  doing  business.  It  is  the  reason  anyone 
starts  a  business.  And  what  is  profit's 
function?  Simply,  profit  is  what  creates 
jobs,  brings  higher  wages  and  increased 
benefits  for  a  company's  workers.  When 
a  company  loses  money  it  goes  out  of 
business  sooner  or  later.  Then  everyone 
loses— the  owner,  the  employee,  and  the 
Government  who  collects  its  taxes  from 
both  of  these  sources 

I  would  like  to  close  this  statement 
with  a  quote  from  Calvin  CoUidge  who 
said,  "the  business  of  America  is  busi- 
ness." It  was  true  in  1925  when  he  said 
it  and  it  is  true  today.  For  without  busi- 
ness and  our  private  enterprise  system 
and  the  profits  they  produce  our  Gov- 
ernment could  not  provide  the  services 
that  the  American  people  demand.* 


GENERAL  LEA'VE 


Mr  WHITTAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all   Members 
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may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEATS 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  "Farm- 
ers Cannot  Afford  To  Plant,  or  Not  To 
Plant"  was  a  headline  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  in  my  district.  This  headline. 
in  nine  simple  words,  summed  up  the 
frustration  and  futility  that  many  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  nationwide  are  experi- 
encing as  they  look  into  the  1980  crop 
year.  They  know  they  are  facing  a  no- 
win  situation,  with  disastrously  low 
market  prices  and  spiraling  cost  of  pro- 
duction inputs.  It  is  my  hope,  through 
this  special  order  I  have  arranged  to- 
day, that  both  my  farm  State  colleagues. 
as  well  as  our  colleagues  representing 
urban  districts,  will  join  with  me  in 
highlighting  this  problem  that  is  having 
such  a  drastic  impact  on  our  Nation's 
most  productive  industry,  agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  office  has  been  deluged 
over  the  past  couple  of  months  with 
letters  and  telephone  calls  from  South 
Dakota  farmers  and  ranchers  who  are 
asking  why  their  Government  is  not  re- 
scond'ns  to  their  cries  for  assistance  and 
is  treating  them  like  second  class  citizens. 
They  are  asking  why.  in  light  of  the 
disastrously  depressed  prices,  the  ad- 
ministration's promise  that  all  Ameri- 
cans would  share  the  burden  of  the  em- 
bargo equally  has  not  been  kept.  They 
ask  how  they  car  continue  to  be  the 
most  efficient  producers  in  the  country 
when  they  are  continually  being  asked 
to  produce  agricultural  products  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

Much  of  this  correspondence  that  I 
have  received  has  gone  right  to  the  cen- 
ter of  the  problem — farm  income  has 
taken  a  back  seat  to  the  increases  in 
Droduction  costs.  One  producer  who  has 
been  a  family  farmer  for  nearly  30  years 
in  Lincoln  County.  S.  Dak.,  ooened  his 
records  to  me  in  an  attempt  to  show  what 
has  happened  to  the  family  farming  op- 
eration. Ron  Eiesland.  of  Canton,  S.  Dak.. 
provided  me  with  the  following  cost  of 
production  and  income  figures  which  tell 
the  entire  story  of  the  plight  of  the  agri- 
culture sector: 


Item 


19» 

CMt 


Apr.  28. 
1974  1980. 

cost  cost 


Anhydrous    ammonia    (per 

ton) J64.50 

6-26-25  dry  fertilizerXpei  ton).  166.  M 

Diesel  fuel  {per  gallon) JO.  164 

Seed  cofn  (per  bag) i23 

Interist  rata  (parcent) 8 


5140 

J244 

WO 

J221 

so.  34 

{1.05 

J27.50 

J52 

8 

20 

Below  are  the  prices  received  for  our 
grain  in  those  same  years : 


Corn  (par  bushel) 

Soybeans  (per  bushel).. 


{1.20 
2-75 


5.75 


}1.82 
4.98 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  not  many  busi- 
nesses I  am  aware  of  who  can  receive 
less  and  pay  out  more  in  increasing  pro- 
duction costs  and  still  be  in  operation 
year  after  year.  Unfortimately  for  all 
of  us.  as  a  result  of  this  cost-price 
squeeze,  that  future  is  becoming  more 
and  more  uncertain  each  year. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  might  be  ask- 
ing how  a  person  can  continually  produce 
at  a  loss  and  still  remain  in  the  busi- 
ness of  producing  agricultural  products. 
The  answer  is  simple — they  are  living 
and  operating  on  borrowed  capital 
against  their  artificially  inflated  land. 

This  increase  in  indebtedness  is  begin- 
ning to  take  its  toll.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rus- 
sell L.  Stone,  vice  president  of  the  F^rst 
Bank  Gettysburg,  in  Gettysburg,  S.  Dak., 
wrote  to  me  to  illustrate  the  debt  load 
increase  of  three  of  his  clients. 


TOTAL  LIABILITIES 

Farmer  A 

(purebred 

cattle. 

age  44) 

Farmer  B 

(grain  and 

livestock 

■«50) 

Farmer  C 

(grain  and 

livestock. 

age  49) 

1974 

J19  410 

$93,315 
82,951 
89.  226 
181.773 
255.  282 
324,  362 
417. 577 

J167,  335 
187  565 

1975 

35.  330 

1976 

1977 

1978 

35.480 
103.  173 
143  611 

259,  807 
361,  797 
464  339 

1979 

314.676 

530  944 

1980 

383. 813 

537  147 

Following  the  embargo,  the  adminis- 
tration gave  a  commitment  to  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  that  they  would  not  have  to 
carry  the  entire  burden  of  the  embargo 
themselves,  that  all  segments  of  the 
economy  would  share  the  burden  equally. 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration has  done  more  than  any  other 
administration  following  previous  em- 
bargos.  the  facts  of  the  situation  dictate 
that  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

First  of  all.  because  fanners  rely  to  a 
great  extent  on  borrowed  capital  to  fi- 
nance their  annual  operations,  immedi- 
ate attention  must  be  focused  on  the 
excessive  interest  rates  charged  for  agri- 
cultural production  loans.  Farmers 
cannot  be  expected  to  produce  at  a  loss, 
and  then  have  to  pay  20-percent  interest 
to  subsidize  that  loss.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve must  turn  its  attention  immedi- 
ately to  the  stranglehold  they  currently 
have  on  the  agicultural  economy. 

Second,  we  have  the  most  productive 
agricultural  industry  in  the  world  with 
our  Nation's  family  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers. To  expect  them  to  produce  less  than 
the  cost  of  production,  as  Ron  Eiesland 
described  in  his  letter  to  me,  year  after 


year  is  Impossible.  Because  the  adminis- 
tration has  been  reluctant  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  shore  up  agriculturaJ 
prices,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to  do  so. 

This  body  should  g:ive  its  immediate 
attention  to  H.R.  6815.  legislation  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Subcommittee  cm 
Livestock  and  Grains.  Mr.  Rose,  and 
which  I  cosponsored.  which  would  in- 
crease the  price  support  loans  on  all  com- 
modities to  65  percent  of  parity.  Which 
would  translate  to  $4.07  for  wheat  and 
$2.82  for  com.  It  is  an  incredible  slap  in 
the  face  to  expect  producers  to  exist  with 
a  $2.50  loan  rate  on  wheat  and  $2.10  on 
corn,  when  grain  producers  in  my  dis- 
trict are  producing  grain  at  a  loss  of  be- 
tween 70  cents  to  $1  a  bushel. 

Third,  the  President's  recent  decision 
to  place  a  10-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gaso- 
line adds  another  cost  factor  onto  a  bal- 
ance sheet  that  is  already  bloated  with 
liabilities.  Farmers  traditionally  use  a 
great  amount  of  fuel  off  the  road  in  the 
production  of  agricultural  products.  Be- 
cause of  this  heavy  dependence  of  fuel 
for  agricultural  production,  under  nor- 
mal circumstances,  farmers  are  exempt 
from  paying  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
fuel.  However,  the  President's  move  is 
not  an  increase  in  the  excise  tax.  but 
rather  an  import  fee.  I  have  Introduced 
H.R.  7043  which  would  provide  for  a  re- 
bate of  the  10-cent-a-gallon  fee  for  agri- 
cultural production.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  urge  immediate  consideration  for 
this  legislation  aimed  at  rectifying  this 
complication  resulting  from  the  Presi- 
dent's decision. 

In  addition,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  has  given  its  approval  to  leg- 
islation which  would  address  the  ques- 
tion of  loan  levels  during  embargo  situ- 
ations. Because  the  current  law  limits 
the  90  percent  of  parity  loan  level  in- 
crease to  embargoes  for  reasons  of  short 
supply,  the  loan  levels  following  the  Jan- 
uary 4  embargo  were  not  raised  to  90 
percent  of  parity,  and  as  a  result,  the 
markets  continued  on  a  downward  spiral. 

This  legislation  would  continue  the  90 
percent  of  parity  loan  rate  level  during 
embargoes  for  reasons  of  short  supply, 
and  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  set  the  loan  level  for  other 
embargoes  at  the  average  market  price 
15  days  prior  to  the  embargo.  With  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  be 
supporting  t^e  commodity  prices  at  the 
market  levels  at  the  time  of  the  embargo, 
preventing  them  from  falling  disas- 
trously as  they  did  following  the  Janu- 
ary 4  embargo. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  joined 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Mr.  English  and 
Mr.  Glickman.  in  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  the  Department's  handling  of 
the  embargo  situation.  When  the  prob- 
lems of  the  embargo  could  have  been 
averted  with  strong  action  on  the  part 
of  the  administration,  it  was  disappoint- 
ing to  see  announcements  and  counter- 
announcements  being  made  at  ever>'  turn 
of  the  policymaking  process.  When  one 
simple  increase  in  loan  rates  could  have 
averted  most  of  the  problems  encoun- 
tered as  a  result  of  the  embargo,  the 
amazement  expressed  by  farmers  tind 
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colleagues,  others  in  the  Congress  and 
especially  in  the  administration  will  no- 

tirp  nnrl  u.'ill  tnlfp  nr"tinn 


able  to  farmers.  Aj^arently  the  admin- 
istration has  plenty  It  can  do  to  farm- 

f^r^  hnt  liftlp  it  ran   Ar\  fnr  thpm  in  t.tm^e 


Mr    CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


\lt^      T^AGC^UTT 


a1/4     tn     >\^c 
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ranchers  at  the  constantly  changing  pro- 
grams was  predicted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  taking  the 
floor  today  do  so  to  reflect  the  same 
frustration  being  felt  by  our  farming 
and  ranching  constituents.  They  cannot 
understand  why  their  Government  per- 
petuates a  policy  that  is  bent  on  driving 
them,  from  their  farms.  This  administra- 
tion is  following  the  same  misguided 
policies  previous  administrations  have 
followed.  Mr.  Speaker,  consumers  from 
urban  areas,  in  my  opinion,  are  wilUng  to 
pay  more  for  their  foodstuffs  to  insure 
the  survival  of  the  family  farmers  and 
ranchers,  for  they  have  the  realization 
of  the  chaos  that  will  result  if  this  de- 
cline of  family  farmers  is  not  halted 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  take 
the  lead  and  move  ahead  with  a  positive 
agricultiiral  policy  ciiraed  at  turning 
around  the  current  economic  crisis  in 
the  agricultural  sector. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  am  very  happy  to  join  the 
gentleman,  who  I  think  brings  the  storj- 
to  the  front  that  must  be  told.  We  must 
bring  this  story  to  our  colleagues  who 
do  not  represent  farming  areas,  because 
it  is  quite  serious. 

I  have  met  with  several  different 
groups  in  my  district  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks.  Just  last  Thursday  on  the  side- 
walk a  number  of  men  and  women  who 
are  out  there  trying  to  make  it  this  year 
in  farming  cornered  me  to  make  it  clear 
to  me  just  how  serious  the  situation  is.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  tell  their  story 
and  for  others  in  this  coxmtrj'  to  under- 
stand it.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  very 
specific  ways,  our  farmers  this  year  are 
facing  major  increases  in  their  costs, 
especially  in  energy  and  especially  in  in- 
terest rates.  They  simply  cannot  look 
ahead  to  see  prices  that  they  are  going 
to  get  for  their  products  to  be  able  to 
cover  those  costs  and  stay  in  the  black. 
n  1420 

We  have  seen  a  drop  in  the  prices  for 
com  and  other  grain  since  the  embargo, 
and  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  lot  in 
sight  in  terms  of  improvement  upon 
which  they  can  count,  upon  which  their 
bankers  can  count  to  make  it  worth  in- 
vesting in  a  solid  crop  this  year.  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  more  people  in  this 
country  appreciate  something  called  pro- 
ductivity on  the  farm.  We  hear  a  lot 
about  the  need  to  increase  productivit; 
in  this  country  as  part  of  oiar  effort  to 
solve  the  general  inflation  question  but 
one  of  otir  most  productive  and  one  of 
our  most  efficient  sectors,  that  sector 
getting  the  best  productivity,  is  in  agri- 
culture. It  is  precisely  that  productivity 
that  has  made  us  such  competitors  inter- 
nationaUy  in  the  sale  of  our  grain  What 
must  be  understood  by  other  Americans 
who  are  outside  of  farming  is  that  we 
have  to  make  those  sales  abroad,  not  just 
for  the  weU-being  of  our  farm  communi- 
ties, we  must  make  those  sales  abroad  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  oil  that  runs  our 
factories  and  runs  our  automobiles  and 
heats  our  homes.  If  we  are  unable  to 
vigorously  export  agricultural  products 


and  technological  products,  we  are  In  a 
position  where  the  dollar  declines  abroad 
and  that  adds  to  our  inflationary  prob- 
lem as  a  whole.  We  all  have  a  stake  in 
the  well-being  of  what  happens  on  the 
farm. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  a  number 
of  very  specific  actions  we  need  to  take 
in  Congress  and  that  the  administration 
needs  to  take.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
on  the  right  track.  I  think  we  in  Congress 
must  bring  this  budget  imder  control  so 
we  are  not  out  there,  so  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  out  there,  borrowing  so 
much  money  and  thereby  helping  to 
push  up  the  cost  of  interest. 

Second,  we  have  got  to  get  the  Federal 
Reserve,  therefore,  to  ease  off  on  the 
tight  money  policy  so  that  we  do  not 
damage  not  only  farming  but  the  sale 
of  automobiles,  the  building  of  homes  and 
a  whole  lot  of  other  economic  activities. 
We  have  to  make  sure  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  carries  out  the 
program  we  just  passed,  the  emergency 
loan  program,  in  an  efficient  and  effective 
manner  because  I  believe  we  have  an 
obligation  in  public  service  to  give  that 
kind  of  effective  service.  I  am  very  dis- 
appointed when  I  hear  complaints  about 
oflQcials  in  the  Federal  Government  who 
cannot  deliver  on  things  we  have  passed 
here  in  Congress.  I  think  as  the  gentle- 
man points  out,  we  must  move  more 
rapidly  in  this  Congress  to  address  legis- 
latively some  of  the  changes  that  are 
needed  in  the  farm  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  today. 
Although  we  do  not  have  a  big  crowd 
here  on  the  House  floor,  and  I  wish  we 
did.  I  hope  they  will  see  this  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  I  hope  if  we 
keep  plugging  away  we  will  get  that  mes- 
sage across.  I  know  the  Representatives 
from  the  farm  areas  are  hearing  similar 
kinds  of  things  and  we  cannot  Ignore  it. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  for  American 
people  to  pay  more  for  food  in  the  future 
is  failure  to  have  an  efficient  agriculture 
community.  If  we  let  that  slip  away  from 
us  we  will  pay  through  the  nose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  taken 
from  Farm  Facts  and  Figures  1980  pro- 
vided by  some  Randolph  Countv  farmers, 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Indiana : 

Farm  Pacts  and  Picttres   1980 

3.6'%  of  the  United  States  population  Is 
engaged  In  farming. 

7%  of  the  Indiana  population  Is  engaged 
In  farming. 

The  average  U.S.  farmer  feeds  himself  and 
61  other  people. 

The  average  Indiana  farmer  feeds  himself 
and  124  other  people. 

167r  of  the  average  take  home  pay  Is  spent 
on  food  as  compared  to  26'^r  In  1950.  In  Rus- 
sia and  some  other  countries  It  Is  as  much 
as  88%. 

42^,  of  all  the  tobs  In  the  United  States  are 
directly  related  to  Agriculture. 

There  Is  4  cents  worth  of  corn  In  a  $1.19 
box  of  corn  flakes. 

Nine  out  of  10  Indiana  farms  are  family 
farms. 

0.1  %  of  Indiana  farms  are  corjxjrate  farms. 

Indiana  ranks  38th  In  land  size  as  com- 
pared to  other  states,  but  rates  8th  In  agri- 
cultural production. 

$1  out  of  $3  of  Indiana  agriculture  is  ex- 
ported. 

The  average  age  of  the  Indiana  farmer  Is 
50.4.  It  was  63.1  In  1970. 

If    Indiana's    agricultural    production    In- 


creases by  $1,000.  total  economic  activity  In 
the  state  will  increase  by  $1,645 

When  agricultural  production  Increases  by 
$1,000.  non-farm  families  can  expect  a  total 
income  Increase  of  $710.  thanks  to  agricul- 
ture's far-reaching  Influence  on  the  states 
economy. 

10  cents/gallon  proposed  tax  on  gas  to  re- 
duce consumption  we  can't  reduce.  Agricul- 
ture uses  3.5  billion  gallons  (less  than  4'";: 
of  total)  and  so  this  Is  simply  taking  $350 
million  from  farmers. 

Agricultural  borrowing  Increased  by  over 
15%  last  year  despite  high  Interest  rates  and 
tight  credit  conditions   (3rd  straight  year). 

The  marketing  spread,  the  difference  be- 
tween what  farmers  receive  and  consumers 
pay  for  food,  widened  by  12%  during  1979. 
the  largest  Increase  In  5  years. 

There  Is  another  way  to  look  at  food  costs. 
You  can  calculate  the  time  spent  by  workers 
to  earn  the  retail  value  of  food  products  In 
certain  world  capitals  In  1979.  it  required  an 
hour  and  6  minutes  of  work  to  buy  one  kilo- 
gram of  boneless  sirloin  steak  In  Washington. 
D-C-  In  contrast.  It  took  almost  3  times  that 
In  England — 3  hours  and  5  minutes.  In 
Tokyo.  It  required  7  hours  and  20  minutes. 
—1979  U.S.  Pood  Price  Index. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp >  for  his  contribution  to  this 
special  order.  The  gentleman's  remarks 
were  exactly  on  target,  especially  those 
he  related  to  productivity. 

Last  year  productivity  in  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time  in  many,  many 
years  declined.  It  is  not  a  secret  that 
agricultural  productivity  last  year  slowed 
dramatically.  I  think  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  fact  that  agri- 
cultural productivity  is  declining  in  this 
country  for  the  first  time  and  national 
productivity  is  showing  a  negative  bal- 
ance. This  year,  as  the  eminent  econo- 
mist Barry  Bosworth  said  yesterday,  we 
look  to  a  continued  decline  in  produc- 
tivity, not  only  because  of  the  problems 
we  see  in  the  economic  stagnation  of  the 
private  sector  outside  of  agriculture  but 
because  we  are  seeing  economic  devas- 
tation in  agriculture  unlike  any  we  have 
witnessed  for  decades.  These  problems 
fruarantee  our  continued  decline  in  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
was  very  incisive.  I  appreciate  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague  and  neighbor  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle i  for  re- 
questing this  time,  requesting  that  the 
time  be  set  aside  in  order  that  we  might 
call  attention  to  the  severe  problems 
many  ranchers  and  farmers  are  facing 
throughout  the  Midwest  and  Great 
Plains  area. 

I.  too.  am  hearing  the  same  kind  of 
concerns  expressed  to  me  daily,  routinely 
by  my  constituents  as  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota.  I  do  also  want 
to  specifically  endorse  the  recommenda- 
tions brought  to  us  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  concerning  needed 
legislative  action.  Action  should  be 
taken  immediately. 

Today  I  would  like  to  concentrate  on 
one  specific  area  of  concern,  farm  credit, 
and  give  some  detailed  examples  as  to 
why  we  have  a  problem.  I  then  hope  my 
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colleagues,  others  in  the  Congress  and 
especially  in  the  administration  will  no- 
tice and  will  take  action. 

Notwithstanding  those  actions  taken 
previously  by  this  Government,  the  cur- 
rent farm  credit  situation  is  the  worst 
facing  the  Nation's  farmers  in  at  least 
30  years.  High  interest  rates,  high  costs, 
slowness  of  transportation,  lack  of  mar- 
ket, low  support  payments  and  low  mar- 
ket prices  have  now  combined  to  push 
many  American  farmers  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

While  Congress  has  recently  enacted 
legislation  and  the  President  signed  leg- 
islation authorizing  $2  billion  in  eco- 
nomic emergencv  loans  for  farmers  who 
cannot  get  farm  credit  through  normal 
commercial  or  cooperative  sources,  it  was 
not  enough  to  plu?  the  dike  of  potential 
farm  failures.  My  State  of  Nebraska  was 
severely  hit  by  the  credit  crunch  and  re- 
ceived $44.7  million  of  the  $1  billion  ini- 
tially appropriated.  These  funds  wiU  be 
depleted  in  2  or  3  weeks  in  my  State. 
There  are  still  pending  applications  for 
$15  million  in  loans.  Obviously  many 
farmers  will  be  unable  to  secure  loans 
this  year  and  will  have  little  luck  finding 
loans  elsewhere. 

It  is  somewhat  unclear  to  me  why  the 
administration  has  made  the  decision  to 
hold  back  the  additional  $1  billion  in 
emergency  economic  aid  until  the  next 
fiscal  year  begins  in  October.  Unless  of 
course  it  has  something  to  do  with  the 
general  election  being  held  in  Novem- 
ber. If  that  is  the  case  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  to  the  President  that  he  Is 
playing  partisan  politics  with  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  Americans^  Involved  in 
ranching,  farming  and  ^^ibu^ness.  I 
hope  it  is  not  and  I  do  not  thtex  it  Is. 

The  USDA  has  projected  a  25-percent 
loss  in  farm  income  for  1980.  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  inflation  is  running  at  18 
percent  annually.  Shoit-term  Govern- 
ment financing  and  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration financing  is  rvmning  from  12'''2 
to  15  percent  which  translates  Into 
higher  rates  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration. Private  lending  sources,  as 
the  gentleman  well  knows^,  have  raised 
from  15  to  20  percent  at  this  time. 

USDA's  estimated  cost  of  production 
for  a  bushel  of  com  today  is  $2.77.  Yet 
this  morning  corn  in  one  elevator,  a  typi- 
cal elevator  in  Nebraska  was  selling  at 
$2.15  a  bushel.  I  have  been  informed  by 
banking  sources  that  If  com  were  selling 
at  $2.65  a  bushel,  farmers  could  get  most 
of  the  loans  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  corn  's  most  assuredly  not 
at  the  price  level  it  held  prior  to  the 
President's  embargo  o^  grain  shipments 
to  the  Soviet  Union  announced  on  Janu- 
ary 4. 1980. 

More  recent  action  or  rather  Inactions 
have  underscored  the  problems  facing 
the  farmers.  On  April  10  the  Washington 
Post  reported  an  emergency  meeting  be- 
tween administration  officials  and  repre- 
sentatives of  farm  organizations.  Admin- 
istration officials  decided  that  there  was 
little  more  that  Washington  could  do  for 
the  farmer  but  that  they  would  monitor 
the  situation  closely. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman. 
Paul  Volcker.  refused  to  Invoke  provi- 
sions of  the  1969  Credit  Control  Act  that 
wotdd  order  banks  to  make  loans  avail- 


able to  fsuTners.  Apparently  the  admin- 
istration has  plenty  it  can  do  to  farm- 
ers but  little  it  can  do  for  them  in  times 
of  dire  economic  crisis.  At  least  this  Is 
the  message  that  my  constituents  think 
they  are  hearing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  say  the  adminis- 
tration has  swapped  the  farmers  with  a 
grain  embargo  of  questionable  effective- 
ness, dragged  its  heels  on  transportation 
help  to  move  grain,  taxes  farmers  heavily 
to  support  other  programs  and  then  says. 
"Do  not  come  to  us  for  help  when  you 
need  it." 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  District  in  Kansas  City. 
available  to  me  just  today,  at  least  one- 
half  of  the  banks  responding  to  a  survey 
are  refusing  loans  and  renewals  and  ex- 
tensions are  increasing.  Extensions,  in- 
cidentally, are  18  percent  and  up  in  rate. 
■:"  1430 

East  central  Nebraska  is  the  hardest 
hit  area  in  the  six  State  Federal  Reserve 
region.  Loans  cannot  be  obtained  in 
amounts  of  less  than  under  $25,000.  and 
the  interest  rate  is  running  at  17.5  per- 
cent for  those  loans.  This,  then,  may 
force  farmers  to  run  up  their  bills  so 
that  they  can  obtain  a  loan,  so  that  they 
can  borrow  over  $25,000,  thus  driving 
them,  of  course,  further  into  debt.  The 
loan-to-deposit  rate  is  currently  averag- 
ing 73  percent,  well  over  67.5  percent  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  district  as  a  whole. 

The  administration,  with  available 
powers  and  resources,  would  appear  to  be 
in  a  position  to  provide  leadership  at  a 
time  of  economic  crisis.  It  appears  that 
the  leadership  role  must  fall  on  Con- 
gress' shoulders.  We  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  we  must  meet  them  now.  The 
sowing  and  growing  season  is  here. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing: 
that  is,  while  we  have  a  severe  crisis  in 
the  farm  community  today  and  in  the 
agricultural  States,  unless  action  is  taken 
it  will  certainly  be  a  far  more  critical 
situation  this  year,  for  without  a  set- 
aside  program — and  that  is  the  admin- 
istration's decision  at  this  point — with- 
out that  kind  of  diverse  program  we  can 
expect  to  have  bumper  crops  again  at 
very  low  prices,  so  that  very  high  inter- 
est rate  loans  that  have  been  received 
will  be  very,  very  hard  to  meet  next  fall. 
The  crisis  is  now.  but  it  will  become  more 
severe  unless  Congress  acts.  That  is  why 
I  am  so  pleased  that  the  gentleman  has 
taken  this  opportunity  and  invited  us  to 
participate  to  try  and  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  contribute. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  that  he  made. 
Certainly  he  has  eloquently  pointed  out 
the  single  most  severe  problem  that  our 
producers  are  facing  today ;  that  is.  farm 
credit,  not  only  the  availability  of  farm 
credit  but  the  tremendous  cost  our  pro- 
ducers are  paying. 

The  Irony  of  the  situation  is  not  only 
that  we  are  facing  that  problem  today 
in  every  agricultural  State,  but  the  only 
panacea  that  the  administration  can 
point  to  in  solving  this  problem  is  to 
provide  them  vrtth  more  credit.  Frankly, 
that  Is  not  the  answer. 


Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Dakota  for  yielding  and 
sharing  some  of  his  time  with  me.  but 
also  commend  him  for  setting  this  time 
aside  to  discuss  this  most  critical  issue. 
I  too  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
my  colleague  from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska.  We 
share  the  same  State,  and  therefore  we 
share  the  same  concerns  for  the  plight 
of  the  primary  industry  of  our  State, 
which  is  agriculture. 

I  think  my  friend  from  Nebraska 
quite  correctly  condemns  the  actions — 
or  the  inactions,  the  nonresponslve- 
ness — of  the  administration  to  the 
plight  that  now  does  afllict  American 
agriculture,  and  the  inadequacy  of  this 
administration's  responses.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  the  frustration  aind 
the  fear  and  the  despair  that  Is  now 
settling  over  South  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska is  one  that  is  indeed  bipartisan, 
as  well  it  might  be.  because  last  week 
when  I  was  home  for  the  Easter  recess 
the  leading  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  other  party,  Mr.  Reagan 
from  California,  stopped  in  the  State 
to  condemn  the  agricultural  policies  of 
the  Carter  administration;  but  then 
when  asked  what  his  farm  program  was, 
made  the  shattering  admission  that  he 
had  none.  This  admission  followed  upon 
his  preceding  admission  in  our  neigh- 
boring State  of  Kansas  that  he  did  not 
understand  one  of  the  basic  agricultural 
economic  theories,  parity,  is  a  devastat- 
ing indictment  of  both  of  our  parties 
and  a  terrifying  commentary  on  the 
leadership  that  this  country  is  now  ex- 
periencing with  regard  to  addressing  Its 
agricultural  problems. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  friends,  my  friend  from  South 
Dakota  and  my  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska and  this  Congress,  an  insightful 
article  that  was  carried  in  the  New 
York  Times  entitled.  "Farmers'  Credit 
Squeeze  "  It  very  poignantly  lays  out 
both  the  facts  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  farmers  find  themselves,  and 
is  based  primarily  on  the  experiences  of 
some  Nebraska  farmers  in  and  around 
Palmer.  Nebr.  It  gives  some  of  the 
devastating  kinds  of  circumstances  that 
they  are  now  facing,  and  I  quote: 

Nationally,  total  outstanding  indebted- 
ness of  farmers.  Including  mortgages  on 
their  land,  reached  $137.8  bUUon  on  Jan.  1, 
1979,  according  to  the  Agrlctilture  Depart- 
ment. That  figure  Included  $62.5  billion  of 
loans  not  related  to  real  estate,  including 
$5.2  billion  of  low-Interest  government  price- 
support  loans  on  crops 

So,  they  have  this  tremendous  In- 
debtedness that  at  a  minimum.  If  they 
are  to  continue  to  function,  must  mean 
continued  access  to  credit  just  to  roll 
over  what  their  previous  commitments 
have  been  If  they  are  to  remain  In  busi- 
ness. Yet.  they  face  uncontrollable  cost 
increases.  Here  is  a  commentary  of  a 
farmer  who  states  what  his  dream  was. 
Let  me  read  this  for  my  colleagues,  be- 
cause I  think  it  makes  a  very  personal 
statement,  a  very  factual  Insight  Into 
the  problem. 
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Mr.  Forbes  from  Nebraska  says: 
My  dream  Is  that  one  day  I'U  t>e  able  to 
retire  with  some  dignity.  Now  I  Just  don't 


about  the  farmers  and  the  cattle  people 
of  this  country  and,  right  before  com- 
ine   to   CnnereuR    havinp   hppn    n    hnmp- 


I  have  only  two  conclusions  to  draw 
from  that:  First,  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  lied  to  me.  or 
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join  with  him  in  offering  legislation  of 
that  kind. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this 
country  when  the  only  means  by  which 


n  1450 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  his  very  eloquent  remarks.  Certainly 


ing  with  the  leadership,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  and  those  Members  who 
continue  to  work  so  hard  to  try  to  dem- 
onstrate  the   plight   of   agriculture,   in 
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Mr.  Forbes  from  Nebraska  says : 
My  dream  Is  that  one  day  I'll  be  able  to 
retire  with  some  dignity.  Now  I  Just  don't 
know.  Last  year  my  fertilizer  cost  was 
♦37,000.  They  tell  me  that  wUl  be  up  over 
30  percent  this  year  I  paid  $40,000  In  In- 
terest and  that  will  be  up  50  percent.  Fuel 
costs  also  will  be  up  50  percent. 

So.  his  dream  of  an  optimistic  re- 
tirement after  many  years  of  labor  from 
dawn  until  dusk  of  vigorous  and  strenu- 
ous commitment  to  the  land  and  to  pro- 
ductivity, not  only  is  that  dream  being 
threatened  and  shattered,  but  his  very 
ability  to  survive  on  a  day-to-day  basis 
to  get  through  thi.s  crop  year,  to  have 
access  to  the  kind  of  financing  that  is 
essential  and  then  to  have  any  prospect 
that  the  crop  that  he  produces  is  going 
to  bring  an  adequate  return  to  pay  and 
finance  these  fuel  costs,  these  interest 
costs,  and  to  allow  him  to  survive. 

That  is  the  critical  thing  we  are  facing. 
My  friend  from  South  E>akota  has 
emerged  in  a  short  time  as  probably  the 
most  eloquent  and  careful  speaker  on 
the  problems  confronting  American 
agriculture.  I  join  in  his  legislative  solu- 
tion because,  as  we  become  painfully 
aware,  those  of  us  who  have  been  back 
to  our  States  of  Nebraska  and  South 
Dakota,  the  leadership  is  not  being 
exerted  by  either  the  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  or  of  our  own  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  the  fate  of  America's 
farmers  does  rest  in  this  Congress.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  is  making 
a  heroic  effort  to  insure  that  that  faith  Is 
not  a  devastating  one  and  for  that  I 
commend  him  personally.  I  think  that  all 
farmers  wish  him  well  In  the  heroic 
struggle  that  he  is  waging  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  and  a 
friend  indeed,  for  what  is  as  usual  a  very 
poignant  and  eloquent  comment  on  the 
state  of  agriculture  not  onlv  in  Nebraska 
but  in  the  entire  Midwest.  As  he  has 
often  been  capable  of  doing,  he  points 
out  in  human  terms  just  exactly  what 
Impact  these  policies  have  All  too  often. 
I  think,  in  this  body  we  find  ourselves 
enraptured  with  statistics  and  facts  that 
seem  to  be  Impersonal,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  has  very  clearly 
personalized  the  impact  that  the  prob- 
lem that  we  face  today  is  having  on  the 
farmers  in  our  States. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
miy  colleague  and  friend  from  South 
Dakota,  who  definitely  has  emerged  as 
a  leader  in  supporting  the  farmers  and 
agricultural  people  of  this  country,  for 
his  eflorts.  I  commend  him  for  the  job 
he  is  doing.  I  will  stand  in  support  of 
bringing  this  out,  and  let  the  gentleman 
know  that  I  stand  willing  to  help  him  in 
any  way,  and  ask  him  to  assist  me  In 
some  of  the  efforts  I  am  making. 

n  1440 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  also 
that  while  I  was  home  in  Oklahoma  I 
learned  something  about  our  problems. 
Also  being  a  Congressman  who  has  a 
rural  background  and  an  agricultural 
background,  having  a  very  deep  concern 


about  the  farmers  and  the  cattle  people 
of  this  country  and,  right  before  com- 
ing to  Congress,  having  been  a  home- 
builder,  I  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence exactly  what  high  interest  rates 
are  doing  to  the  overall  declining  mar- 
kets of  agriculture  and  also  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
many  small  businessmen  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  express  further  that  one 
of  the  areas  that  I  feel  we  must  address, 
if  we  are  going  to  get  hold  of  this  mat- 
ter, is  to  bring  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  into  a  sense  of  reality,  a  reality 
of  understanding  the  problems  and  not 
continuing  the  same  policy  it  has  been 
following  over  many  years  of  increas- 
ing the  high  interest  rates  to  get  hold 
of  the  economy. 

Back  in  1968  I  was  in  the  homebulldlng 
business,  and  at  that  time  high  interest 
rates  slowed  down  inflation  but  they 
stopped  homebuilders  right  in  their 
tracks.  In  1973  I  was  still  in  the  home- 
building  business,  and  high  interest  rates 
came  along  again.  They  nearly  destroyed 
the  homebuilders,  but  they  slowed  down 
inflation. 

Now  in  1980  high  Interest  rates  have 
emerged  again,  and  now  they  have  gone 
from  14  to  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  to  the  20- 
percent  prime  interest  rate  level  while 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  sat  on  its 
hands  and  did  not  consider  any  other 
area  of  the  economy  or  the  monetary 
system  in  trying  to  get  hold  of  inflation. 

Why?  Why  did  it  not  do  something 
else?  Because  they  were  using  what  had 
traditionally  worked  in  the  past  and  did 
not  realize  and  did  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  undercurrents  and  the 
undergirding  of  consumer  credit  and  in- 
vestment credit. 

The  high  interest  rates,  as  I  have  said, 
which  our  farmers  have  had  to  pay.  have 
all  but  destroyed  our  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. They  have  reached  20  percent, 
and  they  did  not  realize  something  has 
happened.  The  consumers  have  been 
paying  20  percent,  and  they  were  pay- 
ing 18  percent  right  along.  Yet  they  had 
never  even  touched  it,  and  this  is  a 
factor  they  did  not  consider.  That  has 
slowed  down  this  phase  of  the  economy. 
It  has  destroyed  the  purchasers  of 
farmland  and  caused  the  timibling  of 
land  prices.  You  and  I  know  that  many 
of  our  farmers  have  had  to  finance  over 
the  last  few  years  from  their  equity  In 
land.  If  they  do  not  have  that  equity 
there,  many  of  them  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  continue  in  their  support. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  the  thing  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  must  do  is  to  face 
reality  and  understand  reality.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  Paul  Volcker,  came  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Stabilization  on  which  I  serve,  a  sub- 
committee under  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  I 
asked  Chairman  Volcker  to  give  me  a 
simple  no  or  yes  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion: if  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
considered  consumer  credit  as  one  of 
the  inflationary  problems.  His  answer 
was:  "No." 

Now,  10  days  later  it  became  one  of 
the  policies  they  followed.  In  March  it 
became  one  of  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 


I  have  only  two  conclusions  to  draw 
from  that:  First,  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  lied  to  me,  or 
they  are  stating  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  monetary  policy  of  this 
country,  although  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  the  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing the  credit  policies  of  the  country 
and  they  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
interest  rates  of  this  country  and  the  en- 
tire monetary  policy,  they  have  not  ad- 
dressed one  of  the  major  factors. 

I  think  that  we  have  to  have  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  down  here  that  un- 
derstands and  starts  searching  and  look- 
ing at  overall  monetary  policy. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  in  order  to  try 
to  get  some  people  on  the  board  who  are 
knowledgeable  and  who  would  deal  with 
realities.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  lower 
the  term  of  office  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members  from  14  years  as  an  ap- 
pointed term  down  to  7  years.  I  think 
then  they  will  have  a  greater  under- 
standing and  sensitivity  concerning  the 
needs  of  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  bill  would  also  state  that 
three  of  these  Federal  Reserve  Board 
members  come  from  small  financial  in- 
stitutions of  not  over  $100  million  in  as- 
sets or  from  the  agricultural  or  small 
business  or  home  building  communities 
of  this  Nation.  It  would  provide  that 
they  not  just  come  from  the  huge  banks 
of  this  country  or  from  the  economic 
theorists  who  only  know  how  to  draw 
some  charts. 

Mr.  Speaker  to  point  up  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  was  saying — and  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Daschle)  has 
brought  this  to  our  attention — last  year, 
less  than  a  year  ago.  I  brought  a  num- 
ber of  small  agricultural  bankers  to 
Washington,  D.C.  They  met  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  members,  too, 
and  one  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
members.  Gov.  Nancy  Teeters,  stated  to 
these  small  rural  bankers  that  what  was 
wrong  with  the  economy  and  why  the 
the  inflation  rate  is  such  a  problem  was 
that  the  farmers  were  getting  rich. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  If  they 
have  that  little  knowledge  about  agri- 
culture in  this  country — an  essential 
commodity  or  an  essential  industry  of 
this  country — then  I  think  we  have  got 
to  get  some  way  to  get  their  attention 
and  bring  them  back  to  reality. 

I  think  maybe  that  requiring  three  of 
those  board  members  come  from  the 
small  working  financial  institutions  of 
this  country  or  from  agriculture  or  small 
business  will  help  us  a  great  deal  and 
help  all  the  people  of  this  country.  The 
bill  would  also  lower  their  term  of  ofBce 
from  14  years  to  7. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  want  to  say 
that  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle i  for  his  efforts. 
I  thank  him  for  his  conscience  and  his 
concern  and  dedication  in  trying  to  help 
the  farmers  across  this  country. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Watkins)  . 

I  am  very  impressed  with  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  prospective  legislation  he  is 
considering.   I   would  certainly  like  to 
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join  with  him  in  offering  legislation  of 
that  kind. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  commentary  on  this 
country  when  the  only  means  by  which 
we  can  deal  with  the  economy  is  to  drive 
the  entire  country  into  the  depths  of 
recession.  Yet  that  seems  to  be  the 
course  of  action  on  which  we  base  our 
policies  today. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Montana,  who 
is  an  able  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  MARLENEE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle*  for  leading  this  drive  to 
educate  and  enlighten  our  colleagues  and 
the  Nation  to  the  severe  difficulties  which 
agriculture  faces. 

Farmers  and  ranchers  in  this  Nation 
face  one  major  problem — prices.  The  sin- 
gle most  important  factor  that  makes 
agriculture  strong,  and  thus  this  Nation 
strong,  is  a  return  to  agriculture  over  and 
above  all  costs  of  production.  The  cost- 
price  squeeze  of  today  is  driving  thou- 
sands of  agricultural  producers  from  the 
land.  These  are  not  only  the  young  In- 
dividuals just  entering  agricultural  pro- 
duction, or  those  who  have  over-extended 
themselves  creditwise,  but  solid  estab- 
lished producers  as  well.  We  can  talk 
about  saving  the  family  farm  and  use 
a  variety  of  band-aid  programs  which 
drain  the  Trejisury  while  trying  to  guar- 
antee farm  programs  and  maintain  a 
cheap  food  policy,  but  return  to  invest- 
ment and  labor  is  the  greatest  single 
Incentive. 

This  incentive  is  gone.  While  prices  for 
almost  all  agricultural  products  have 
dropped  drastically,  especially  since  the 
Russian  grain  embargo,  costs  have 
soared.  We  recently  passed  a  bill  to  In- 
crease target  rates  by  7  percent,  yet  fer- 
tilizer costs  lor  this  year  are  expected  to 
be  up  a  minimum  of  10  percent;  her- 
bicides and  insecticides  up  20  percent; 
machinery  prices  up  a  minimum  of  10 
percent;  energy  up  a  minimum  of  33  per- 
cent; and  who  can  tell  about  the  cost  of 
money.  How  can  agriculture  survive  with 
such  trends?  We  in  Congress,  and  the 
administration  must  do  more  to  protect 
agricultural  income  if  this  country  is  to 
survive. 

Interest  rates  have  effectively  removed 
a  vast  majority  of  farmers  from  work- 
ing their  land.  Without  funds  for  spring 
operations,  owners  are  being  forced  to 
sell  their  land.  In  addition,  interest  rates 
have  also  driven  agricultural  prices  down 
by  forcing  the  liquidation  of  inventories. 

Producing  the  crop  is  a  major  accom- 
plishment, but  getting  it  to  market  has 
become  as  much  of  a  task. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  the  same 
difficulties  that  face  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana—high freight  rates  and  poor  or 
nonexistent  service.  Such  problems  must 
be  overcome  for  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 
ducer, as  well  as  the  consumer. 

What  is  needed  are  higher  farm  prices, 
lower  interest  rates,  and  a  greater  ap- 
preciation for  the  vital  role  of  the  farmer 
and  rancher  to  a  healthy  economy.  It  is 
tune  we  take  the  lid  off,  sell  some  wheat 
on  the  export  market  at  a  price  that  does 
contribute  to  a  healthy  economy. 


D  1450 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
for  his  very  eloquent  remarks.  Certainly 
he  has  fully  recognized,  in  talking  so 
well,  all  of  the  problems  that  his  con- 
stituents in  Montana  face  and.  certainly. 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, he  has  done  a  commendable  job 
in  trying  to  impress  upon  the  other 
members  of  that  body  the  concerns  that 
all  of  our  people  in  agriculture  face 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  as  we  close 
out  this  colloquy  I  have  to  state  again 
that  I  have  a  fear,  and  that  fear  is  that 
this  country  is  facing  a  whole  new  chap- 
ter in  its  history  in  its  agricultural  econ- 
omy and  productivity.  It  is  a  chapter 
filled  with  pitfalls,  the  pitfalls  of  the 
past,  the  pitfalls  that  fail  to  recognize 
once  again  the  seriousness  which  the 
agricultural  community  continues  to 
face  today,  problems  that  deal  with  the 
cost  of  production,  problems  that  deal 
with  the  availability  and  the  cost  of 
energy,  problems  that  deal  with  the  cost 
of  the  interest  that  they  must  pay  and 
the  money  that  they  must  use  to  come 
up  with  their  means  of  production.  I 
have  a  feeling,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
years  ahead  we  will  look  back  and  wist- 
fully shake  our  heads  to  say,  "Why? 
Why  did  we  not  listen  to  the  cries  of 
those  farmers  today  who  are  going  out 
of  business  in  scores,  in  droves?  Why  did 
we  not  listen?  Why?  And  how  can  we 
overcome  those  problems  of  the  past?" 
I  feel  confident  that  we  will  be  askins 
those  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
we  asked  them  once  before.  We  asked 
them  during  the  1930's  and  the  1940"s 
after  our  farmers  had  left  by  the  thou- 
sands then,  after  they  were  driven  to  the 
cities,  after  they  had  no  recourse  and 
after  the  auctions  that  came  in  scores 
throughout  the  rural  areas.  All  the  same 
signs  existed  then  too  that  agriculture 
was  facing  very  bleak  times,  I  believe 
very  strongly  that  we  face  those  bleak 
times  again  today.  I  talked  to  farmers 
who  have  not  been  able  to  sell  their 
equipment  because  auctions  today  are 
so  plentiful  farmers  have  a  choice  on 
where  to  go  and  that,  having  an  interest 
to  go  to  an  auction,  they  cannot  find 
the  money  to  buy  the  equipment  that  is 
being  sold, 

I  fear  for  the  young  farmers,  the 
farmers  who  do  not  have  a  future  in 
agriculture  today,  not  because  we  can- 
not grow  food,  not  because  we  do  not 
have  the  means  of  production  In  this 
country,  but  because  this  country  is 
destined  to  a  misguided  agricultural 
policy  which  will  force  our  farmers  off 
the  farm  •  •  •  farmers  who  want  to 
stay  en  the  farm. 

That  is  the  hard  fact  of  the  current 
state  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  It  Is 
a  bleak  situation.  It  is  one  which  I  do 
not  believe  has  the  ear  of  the  administra- 
tion, .^nd  this  being  an  election  year.  I 
am  sorry  to  admit  that  our  farmers  are 
faced  with  a  very  unpleasant  choice,  a 
choice  between  a  candidate  who  has  no 
interest  in  supporting  a  respectable  per- 
cent of  parity  and  a  choice  of  a  candi- 
date who  does  not  even  know  what  parity 
is.  That,  I  think,  is  the  prospect  we  face 
this  year.  I  certainly  hope  that,  in  work- 


ing with  the  leadership,  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  and  those  Members  who 
continue  to  work  so  hard  to  try  to  dem- 
onstrate the  plight  of  agriculture,  in 
working  together,  that  we  in  the  Con- 
gress can  provide  that  kind  of  leadership 
that  is  sorely  lacking  at  the  other  end 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
that  I  could  say  It  is  a  pleasure  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  discussing  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  today  the  critical  prob- 
lems facing  America's  farmers  and 
ranchers.  It  is  well  that  we  are  discussing 
this  issue,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  matter 
to  have  to  be  talking  about  Frankly,  too. 
there  has  already  been  too  much  talk 
and  not  enough  action  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  entire  economy  Is 
in  trouble  and  that  we  simply  must  bring 
inflation  under  control.  We  in  South 
Dakota  are  beset  with  the  same  economic 
difficulties  facing  the  rest  of  the  Nation, 
but  we  are  faced  with  additional  chal- 
lenges as  well.  Namely  the  loss  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  our  State's  rail  trans- 
portation network,  as  a  result  of  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad, 
and  the  dire  prospect  of  a  massive  grass- 
hopper infestation  affecting  an  even 
larger  area  than  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  acres  which  were  devastated 
last  year.  God  help  us  If  we  get  one  of 
our  frequent  droughts  as  well. 

There  are  many  different  ways  to  ex- 
press just  how  bad  the  farm  situation 
is.  and  I  would  like  to  have  reprinted  in 
the  Record  a  number  of  letters  from 
South  Dakotans  Each  expresses  the  sin- 
cere and  urgent  thoughts  of  its  author. 
Even  without  getting  into  specifics, 
though,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
bleak  things  are  for  agriculture  j'jst  by 
looking  at  the  aggregate  economic  data 
available  from  USDA. 

According  to  USDA's  own  figures,  farm 
assets  at  the  beginning  of  1979  amounted 
to  a  total  of  $820  billion.  For  1979  net 
farm  income  was  only  $33  billion,  or 
about  a  4-percent  return  For  this  year, 
though,  the  picture  is  even  bleaker.  If 
you  assume  a  modest  10-percent  Increase 
in  the  value  of  farm  assets,  the  total 
would  be  about  $900  billion.  According 
to  USDA's  projections  for  the  second 
quarter  of  1980,  net  farm  income  is  down 
to  $22.7  billion  on  an  annualized  basis; 
and  that  represents  a  return  of  only 
about  2.5  percent.  Is  it  any  wonder  farm- 
ers are  t>eing  forced  to  sell  out,  with  in- 
terest rates  ranging  up  to  20  percent? 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  said,  there  has  been 
enough  talk.  What  is  needed  now  Is  ac- 
tion, and  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind 
when  I  sent  the  following  letter  to  every 
Member  of  the  US  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

Washington.  DC 

ApHl  15.  1980 

Dear  COLXfActn:  The  President  said  the 
So"lets  Ued  to  him. 

Previously,  the  President  had  assured 
farmers  that  he  w^ould  never  embariro  frraln 
exports,  but  that  did  not  stop  him  from 
suspending  sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  President  said  he  would  not  allow 
farmers  to  suffer  adverse  economic  conse- 
ruences  as  a  result  of  this  decision — made  for 
reasons  of  national  Interest  and  forelfm 
policy — but  he  refuses  to  endorse  action  to 
return  commodity  price  to  levels  which  pre- 
vailed prior  to  the  suspension,  much  less  to 
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levels  which  account  for  inflation  In  farm      rise  in  productivity  per  worker  dropped  al-      winner  Ted  Schultz — who.  like  Bottom,  also 

production  expenses.  most  to  zero,  and  energy  costs  began  to  rise       graduated  from  South  Dakota  State  Unlver- 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  Is  only  right      The  defense  budget  was  then  shaved,  and  an      slty  during  the  1920'8:  "The  future  of  man- 
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what  he  knows  how  to  produce  and  receive 
a  fair  price  for  It.  If  he  receives  a  fair  price 
hell  make  It.  He's  creative  enough  to  find  a 

wav. 


These  are  a  few  of  our  problems;  but  what 
is  the  solution?  First  we  must  curb  infla- 
tion, y/e  should  receive  some  assistance  as 
a  tax  credit  on  Inflated  Inventories.  This  is 


KABmSOS  iMFtXKZNT  CO., 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 
To  WHOM  It  Mat  CONCEaw;  As  an  Imple- 
ment dealer  I  am  \erv  concerned  about  the 
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levels  which  account  for  inflation  In  farm 
production  expenses. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  only  right 
that  we  help  the  President  to  live  up  to  his 
word.  The  Agriculture  Committee  has  re- 
ported several  measures  in  this  regard.  None 
of  them  Is  perfect,  but  they  will  help  to 
restore  a  degree  of  Integrity  to  the  Oovern- 
nxent's  posture  on  this  vital  matter. 

Even  without  the  President's  action,  farm- 
ers would  be  In  a  serious  cost-price  squeeze. 
They  are  the  most  freely  competitive  and. 
thus,  the  least  able  of  all  Industries  to  pass 
on  their  inflated  costs  of  production  In  view 
of  their  lack  of  market  influence,  farmers 
have  no  away  to  resist  the  "cheap"  food 
policies  of  the  Federal  Government.  The 
President's  suspension  of  sales  to  the  Soviets 
Is  but  one  aspect  of  those  policies,  but  It 
highlights  the  basic  unfairness  to  farmers 

Whether  you  represent  even  one  farmer. 
I  hope  you  recognize  that  all  consumers  will 
suffer  If  the  number  of  farms  Is  reduced  to 
the  point  free  competition  is  lost  and  the 
remaining  farm  operators  can  command 
prices  which  provide  a  higher  return  on  their 
Investment. 

Won't  you  help  send  the  best  possible  bill 
to  the  President's  desk?  Only  then  will  he  be 
forced  to  reject  the  politics  of  expediency 
which  would  have  farmers  continue  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  his  foreign  policy  In  the  short 
term  and  may  In  fact  cost  consumers  dearly 
In  the  long  term. 

With  best  regards.  i 

Sincerely.  ' 

JAMTS    ABDKOR. 

Afember  of  Congress. 

The  problems  we  are  facing  did  not 
just  happen  and  they  did  not  just  come 
into  being  overnight.  They  were  spawned 
in  large  part  by  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral    Government,     especially     deficit 
spending.    Dr.    J.    Carroll    Bottom    dis- 
cussed this  matter  recently  at  the  18th 
Annual    Agri-Business    Day    at    South 
Dakota  State  University.  The  following 
is  a  report  on  his  remarks : 
(From   the  Agricultural   Information   Office. 
South   Dakota   State    University] 
Economist  Sats   Lower   Inflation   Is 
Phobasle 
(By  Larry  Tennyson) 

Bbookins.  S  Dak — Some  175  farmers, 
businessmen,  and  others  heard  a  noted 
economist  analyze  the  present  high  Interest 
rates  and  tight  monetary  policy  here  at  the 
18th  Annual  Agri-business  Day.  March  25. 

The  speaiker  was  Dr  J.  Carroll  Bottom,  pro- 
fessor emeritus  at  Purdue  University,  and  he 
said  there  are  about  six  chances  In  ten  that 
the  present  high  Interest  rates  will  be  lower 
within  three  months  Following  that.  Bottom 
said,  the  rate  of  Inflation  will  begin  to  de- 
cline, and  there  will  be  '  .  .  some-slowing 
down  of  the  economy  for  the  next  two  or 
three  quarters" 

Inflation,  he  said,  will  continue  for  the 
next  flve-to-ten  years,  but  at  a  steadily  de- 
clining rate 

Bottom  also  said  there  is  a  chance  the 
present  policies  and  interest  rates  will  not 
work.  It  Is  possible  that  they  could  spark 
even  higher  rates  of  Inflation  or  that  they 
could  plunge  the  nation  Into  a  full-scale  eco- 
nomic depression.  Bottom  gave  each  pos- 
sibility about  a  20  percent  chance. 

The  economist,  who  was  keynote  speaker 
at  the  first  Agri-business  Day  18  years  ago. 
spoke  mainly  on  two  Issues:  inflation  and 
energy 

He  said  the  nation  made  a  good  economic 
transition  from  war  into  peace  In  the  1940's. 
and  this  was  followed  by  about  16  years  of 
low  Inflation  at  less  than  2  percent  annually. 
However,  the  nation  financed  the  Viet  Nam 
war  largely  on  borrowed  money,  and  this 
helped  set  the  stage  for  present  soaring  infla- 
tion. In  the  I970's  Bottom  added,  the  annual 


rise  In  productivity  per  worker  dropped  al- 
most to  zero,  and  energy  costs  began  to  rise 
The  defense  budget  was  then  shaved,  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  cover  all  these  factors 
with  loose  monetary  policies. 

The  present  hardships,  he  Indicated,  are 
necessary  to  pay  for  past  monetary  sins  "If 
we  had  a  problem."  he  said,  "we  Just  threw 
money  at  It" 

Bottom  said  many  people  now  wonder  why 
the  present  higher  Interest  rates  haven't  yet 
checked  Inflation.  "They  will.  Just  give  them 
time."  he  said.  Interest  rates  must  exceed  the 
rate  of  Inflation,  he  Indicated  Otherwise,  in- 
creased borrowing  not  only  will  continue,  but 
also  becomes  a  sensible  economic  choice  for 
the  individual. 

Commenting  about  whether  wage  and  price 
freezes  help  control  inflation.  Bottom  called 
the  remedy  merely  "aspirin  used  for  pneu- 
monia. It's  Just  temporary  relief,  not  a  cure." 
The  danger  of  price  controls,  he  said,  is  that 
people  tend  to  forget  about  the  real  cure  for 
economic  maladies  during  the  short-term 
relief  that  controls  produce. 

Despite  wage  and  price  controls  tried 
earlier  during  the  1970's.  the  money  supply 
soared,  but  production  didn't.  Bottom  said. 
.  .  and  you  can't  have  one  increase  with- 
out the  other.  We  have  not  been  willing  to 
pay  the  cost  for  dealing  with  Inflation  in 
recent  years — or  with  energy  or  defense  or 
productivity.  We  have  crippled  our  ability  to 
deal  with  these  problems  with  loose  money 
policies,  and  sooner  or  later  we  had  to  pay 
for  the  real  costs  of  dealing  with  these.  And 
we  are  now  beginning  to  do  this." 

Bottom  proposed  a  four-step  plan  for 
flrmlng  up  the  nation's  economy.  First  the 
nation  should  continue  to  follow  a  re- 
strained monetary  and  fiscal  policy.  Sec- 
ond, the  share  of  Income  going  Into  invest- 
ment must  be  increased  to  effect  results 
such  as  modernizing  certain  manufacturing 
plants  and  Increasing  production  through 
research  and  development. 

Third.  Increases  are  needed  In  defense 
spending,  and  fourth,  the  price  of  energy 
must  be  allowed  to  rise — even  If  the  poor 
must  be  subsidized  to  offset  some  of  those 
effects. 

Bottom  likened  jjast  U.S.  economics  to  a 
man  buying  a  nice,  though  lU-flttlng,  suit 
of  clothes  at  a  bargain  price.  "Now  Is  the 
time  we  have  to  pay  for  the  alterations, 
though."  he  added. 

The  economist  also  spoke  on  the  energy 
problem. 

He  said  the  United  States  often  Is  acciised 
of  being  the  worst  energy  glutton  in  the 
world,  but  most  kinds  of  coinsumptlon  ac- 
tually are  In  line  with  many  other  nations 
The  big  area  of  use,  however.  Is  In  trans- 
portation. There.  U.S.  energy  consumption 
far  exceeds  all  other  nations. 

"That's  our  problem:  liquid  energy,"  said 
Bottom.  "It's  even  a  critical  defense  prob- 
lem should  war  occur." 

Bottom  felt  that  a  combination  of  five 
approaches  to  the  energy  problem  is  neces- 
sary. First,  conservation  efforts  must  con- 
tinue. Second,  greater  incentives  are  needed 
to  Increase  domestic  oil  production  lii  fields 
which,  to  now,  have  been  too  expensive  to 
recover. 

Third,  more  solid  energy  must  be  used  to 
replace  liquid  energy.  Bottom  cited  the  con- 
version of  utility  generation  plants  from  oil 
to  coal  as  one  example. 

Fotirth.  greater  efforts  must  be  made  to 
convert  other  energy  sources  from  solids  to 
liquids,  such  as  nxanufacturlng  liquid  fuel 
from  coal  And  fifth,  the  nation  needs  to 
Increase  Its  effort  to  obtain  energy  from 
blomass.  grains,  solar,  wind,  geothermal.  and 
other  renewable  sources. 

Through  a  combination  of  surplus  grains, 
bringing  more  land  into  production,  crop 
residues,  and  other  blomass.  from  12  to  19 
billion  gallons  of  fuel  alcohol  could  be  pro- 
duced in  agriculture.  Bottom  believes. 

Bottom  cited  a  statement  by  Nobel-prlze- 


wlnner  Ted  Schultz — who,  like  Bottom,  also 
graduated  from  South  Dakota  State  Univer- 
sity during  the  1920's:  "The  future  of  man- 
kind is  open-ended.  Mankinds  future  is  not 
fore-ordalned  by  space,  energy,  and  crop- 
land. Mankind's  future  will  be  determined 
by  the  Intelligent  evolution  of  humajilty  " 
Bottom  added  that  ".  .  .  If  we  have  the 
vision  to  allow  for  research  and  education 
and  enterprise,  we  can  overcome  these  prob- 
lems as  we  have  in  the  past." 

He  named  developments  in  hybrid  corn, 
heavy  fertilization,  and  Irrigation  technology 
as  examples  of  the  benefits  research  and 
development  can  bring  agriculture  and  the 
rest  of  society. 

Agri-business  is  an  annual  event  spon- 
sored by  South  Dakota  State  University. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my  colleagues 
are  in  need  of  any  more  persuading  that 
we  must  act,  I  encourage  them  to  read 
the  following  letters  from  a  number  of 
my  good  South  Dakota  constituents: 
Farmers  and  MERCH^^•TS  Bank, 

Huron,  S.  Dak..  March  14.  1980. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This  letter 
is  being  written  by  myself,  a  banker  in  rural 
America,  who  is  extremely  concerned  with 
what  has  been  happening  to  the  American 
farmer  in  the  past  few  years.  Our  town,  my 
business,  and  all  businesses  In  rural  America 
make  their  living  from  agriculture.  It  Is 
basically  the  backbone  of  our  entire  nation 
When  agriculture  prospers,  we  prosper,  and 
when  agriculture  loses,  we  lose.  Our  entire 
economy  is  tied  to  what  the  farmer  makes 
or  doesn't  make 

X  am  sure  that  people  In  your  positions 
are  aware  of  whar  has  been  happening  to 
our  farmers  They  have  been  quite  noisy  in 
past  years  The  prices  they  receive  for  most 
of  their  products  have  either  been  decreasing 
or  tust  barely  holding  their  own.  We  all 
know  what  the  grain  embargo  did  to  grain 
prices,  and  It  Is  plain  to  see  what  tight 
money  and  high  Interest  rates  are  doing  to 
livestock  prices  They  have  done  nothing 
bu*  go  down  Farmers  have  no  control  over 
the  prices  they  re'-elve  for  their  products, 
and  are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
purchaser  But  at  the  same  time,  fuel  prices, 
repairs,  seed,  fertilizer,  and  all  operating 
expense  Items  continue  to  skyrocket  The 
cost  of  machinery  and  land  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  past  10  years  It's  very  plain 
to  see  the  collision  course  we  are  on 

Thus,  is  another  type  of  farmlne  the 
answer?  Won't  the  family  farm  work  any 
more?  Apparently  not.  Then  it  appears  we 
are  headed  toward  large  and  probably  what 
can  be  called  "corporate  farms"  Everyone 
knows  what  happens  when  a  select  few  get 
control  of  a  product  and  a  market  We  defi- 
nitely won't  have  cheap  food,  and  our  food 
today  Is  dirt  cheap  In  comparison  to  the 
prices  we  pay  for  our  other  consumer  prod- 
ucts and  In  comparison  to  food  prices  In  for- 
eign countries  The  typical  American  would 
rather  drive  an  expensive  luxury  car,  or  own 
an  extravapent  house,  or  own  a  big  boat  or 
a  camper,  than  eat  Our  priorities  are  mixed 
up. 

There  is  no  simple  soUitlon  to  the  farmer's 
problem  But  making  additional  loans  avail- 
able to  him  to  pay  past  operating  expenses 
won't  help  for  very  long  or  at  all.  No  one 
can  borrow  themselves  out  of  debt  Any  busi- 
ness must  make  a  profit  if  it  Is  going  to  stay 
In  operation,  and  the  only  way  to  make  a 
profit  Is  to  have  income  be  greater  than 
expenses  Since  a  farmer  has  very  little  con- 
trol over  his  Income,  and  no  control  over  his 
exnenses.   his  problem   Is  apparent. 

Our  American  farmer  Is  the  most  Industri- 
ous and  creative  businessman  sUlve.  His 
products,  capabilities,  and  Ingenuity  are  In- 
exhaustable  He  Is  the  backbone  of  our  na- 
tion. Humans  must  eat  or  they  die  So  why 
shouldn't  this  imoortant  citizen,  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  be  given  a  fair  chance  He  Isnt 
asking  to  get  rich.  He  just  wants  to  produce 
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what  he  knows  how  to  produce  and  receive 
a  fair  price  for  It.  If  he  receives  a  fair  price 
hell  make  it.  He's  creative  enough  to  find  a 
way. 

Thus,  the  basic  formula  in  America  can't 
be  cheap  food.  I  realize  the  farmer  Is  a 
minority  group,  and  the  product  he  produces 
is  feeding  the  majority;  but  he  Is  at  the 
breaking  point  and  Just  might  quit  The 
American  public  and  United  States  govern- 
ment has  to  wake  up  to  this  fact.  We  In 
rural  America,  don't  want  a  give  away  pro- 
gram. We're  too  proud  for  welfare.  We  Just 
want  a  fair  chance! 
Sincerely, 

Jack  Steele. 
Vice  President. 

Jakes  Vallet  Co-Operattve  Union, 

Huron.  S.  Dak.,  March  20.  1980. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  On  behalf  of 
the  farmer  patrons,  of  this  oooperatlve.  I  am 
writing  in  regard  to  the  high  fuels  and  in- 
terest costs. 

Agriculture  Is  the  main  Industry  In  our 
area  of  the  Nation.  At  the  rate  the  economy 
is  going,  the  only  farmers  we  will  have  left 
will  be  the  large  corporations  Several  of  our 
young  farmers  have  had  to  make  a  very  dlffl- 
cult  decision  tind  discontinue  their  farm 
careers  The  costs  of  fuels  have  doubled  in 
the  past  year,  as  has  the  Interest  rates;  on 
their  borrowed  operating  capital  Fertilizer, 
chemicals  and  other  products  have  taken  a 
considerable  Jump  in  price — a  lot  having  to 
do  with  the  high  costs  of  transportation, 
which  relates  back  to  the  high  costs  of  fuels 
and  also  the  abandonment  of  many  railroads 

The  farmer  has  Just  as  many  acres  to  cover 
this  year  as  last  year  and  cannot  cut  down 
his  fuel  consumption.  Just  because  of  the 
high  price.  The  price  of  the  farmers  products 
when  ready  for  market,  such  as  grains,  hogs 
and  cattle,  have  not  Increased  to  cover  the 
expense  Increases;  in  fact,  many  of  the  prices 
have  decreased. 

Articles  have  been  printed  In  the  news- 
papers and  we  hear  on  the  news  reports, 
from  time  to  time,  that  a  cost  of  living  wage 
increase  has  been  given  to  government  em- 
ployees; the  only  cost  of  living  increase  a 
farmer  gets  is  higher  expenses. 

The  farmer  's  vltnl  to  our  Nation  and  It 
Is  about  time  that  some  sincere  considera- 
tion Is  given  to  this  matter.  Many  businesses 
rely  on  the  farmers  patronage,  and  without 
it.  there  will  be  many  more  unemployed 
people  on  the  welfare  program. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  Jacobson. 

Manager. 

Midwest  Supply. 
Miller.  S.  Dak..  March  17.  1980 

To  Whom  It  Should  Concern:  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  It  shouldn't  be  necessary  to  re- 
mind you  their  survival  is  at  stake  unless 
Infiatlon  Is  curbed  and  a  balance  In  our 
rural  economy  Is  established  between  their 
Increasing  expenditures  and  shrinking  in- 
come. 

I  shouldn't  be  referring  this  as  to  their 
problems  but  ours,  as  everyone  In  a  rural 
area  engaged  in  agriculture  or  an  agri-busi- 
ness Is  in  a  struggle  for  survival 

My  brothers  and  I  operate  a  farm  supply 
store.  About  ninety  percent  of  our  business 
comes  from  the  farm  and  ranch  trade  One 
of  our  biggest  enemies  Is  the  rising  cost  of 
inventories.  Cost  of  Inventories  have  In- 
creased fifty  to  sixty  percent  in  the  last 
three  years.  As  a  result,  our  cash  flow  is  ex- 
hausted and  it  Is  not  plausible  to  borrow 
money  at  today's  rate  of  Interest  to  maintain 
normal  Inventories.  Near  future  plans  neces- 
sitate suspension  of  our  customer  credit 
program.  We  have  a  critical  shortage  of 
catiable  emplovees  because  our  low  rural 
economy  Is  causing  our  work  force  to  move 
to  more  prosperous  areas. 


These  are  a  few  of  our  problems;  but  what 
Is  the  solution?  First  we  must  curb  Infla- 
tion. We  should  receive  some  assistance  as 
a  tax  credit  on  Inflated  Inventories.  This  is 
Important  In  business  where  20  percent  of 
your  Inventory  constitutes  80  percent  of 
your  business,  and  a  large  portion  of  your 
Inventory  is  carried  over  from  year  to  year. 
We  must  Increase  the  farm  income  to  help 
offset  the  rising  cost  of  Inflation. 

Most  everyone  Is  receiving  assistance  ex- 
cept the  small  businessman  and  the  farmer. 
Government  employees,  industrial  and  union 
workers,  social  security  and  welfare  recipi- 
ents, public  utilities,  and  many  others  re- 
ceive cost  of  living  Increase  benefits  Why 
not  us? 

Yours  truly, 

Wendell  Aucspurger. 

The   Pierre   National   Bank, 

Pierre,  S.  Dak..  March  13. 1980. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  This  letter 
is  being  written  at  the  request  of  our  ag- 
ricultural customers  who  are  "falling  fast" 
financially. 

We.  as  bankers,  somewhat  realize  what 
the  government  is  trying  to  accomplish 
by  allowing  the  extreme  high  interest  rates 
but  do  not  understand  why  food  prices  are 
being  kept  down  in  comparison  Presently 
good  bred  cows  are  selling  for  about  $700  a 
head.  Sixteen  percent  Interest  on  this  cow 
is  $112  a  year.  To  feed  this  cow  on  a  22- 
month  basis  will  cost  at  least  $15  a  month  or 
$180  This  cow  will  have  to  be  replaced  with 
In  seven  years  (since  It  will  then  be  10-11 
years  old)  and  after  salvage  value  of  about 
$250  it  will  depreciate  at  approximately  $65 
a  year.  At  best  this  Farmer  Rancher  can 
expect  a  90 ''c  calf  crop,  thus  this  adds  an- 
other $40  per  calf  expense.  Total  expense 
that  must  come  out  of  each  calf  sold  is  $397 
before  any  labor,  etc  Is  figured  Very  seldom 
will  a  Rancher  Farmer  average  more  than 
a  400  pound  calf  at  sale  time  or  get  more 
than  $1.00  a  pound  for  both  steers  and 
heifers  .  .      thus  a  loss. 

The  Farmer  Rancher  who  Is  planting 
grain  as  a  cash  crop  is  in  the  same  type 
situation.  Today  at  best  he  is  getting  $3.37  a 
bushel  for  wheat  or  $7.25  a  hundred  pounds 
for  sunflowers.  Corn  is  bringing  $2.10  a 
bushel  and  oats  $1.20  a  bushel. 

Considering  cost  of  machinery.  Interest 
on  this  cost,  plus  cost  of  fuel,  i  which  is  now 
well  over  $1.10  a  gallon — gas  or  dlesel). 
cost  of  labor,  seed,  fertilizer,  spraying,  real 
estate  taxes  and  repairs,  not  to  mention  the 
many  transportation  problems  of  getting 
the  grain  to  the  market — there  Is  no  way 
that  our  customers  can  still  show  a  profit 
for  themselves. 

A  Farmer  Rancher  cannot  walk  out  to 
his  feedlot  or  pasture  and  say  "Cows,  no 
feed  today  because  I  can't  afford  It.  My  ex- 
penses are  too  high."  This  man  must  feed 
his  livestock  no  matter  what  the  cost  is,  or 
sell  out  to  eliminate  the  expense. 

The  same  Is  true  for  the  grain  farmer. 
He  cannot  stop  planting  seeds  Into  the 
ground  and  eliminate  all  his  expenses  be- 
cause, if  he  does,  he  loses  the  possibility 
of  any  income  for  at  least  12  months.  Many 
of  his  fixed  expenses  (Interest,  taxes.  Insur- 
ance, living  exj>enses,  etc)  do  continue.  He 
then  would  only  get  deeper  and  deeper  in 
debt  and  the  only  obvious  alternative  Is  to 
sell  out. 

Please,  through  programs,  exports  and  the 
free  open  market  of  supply  and  demand  al- 
low these  Farmers  and  Ranchers  to  make  a 
fair  profit  for  their  labors  so  that  the  small 
man  can  survive.  At  today's  prices  versus 
costs  .  .  .  they  cannot. 

Thanking  you  In  advance  for  taking  your 
time  to  read  these  comments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Lenneks. 

Vice  President . 


Kasvebson  Imflxmxkt  Co., 

Huron,  S.  Dak. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern;  As  an  Imple- 
ment dealer  I  am  very  concerned  about  the 
direction  our  economy  has  taken  and  what  It 
Is  going  to  do  to  the  family  farm,  and  the 
local  smaller  businesses.  With  the  low  price 
for  his  products  and  the  high  Interest  rate 
he  has  to  pay  the  farmer  will  fall  If  he  does 
and  It  goes  to  corporate  fanning  the  price 
of  our  food  will  really  get  expensive  They  will 
also  bypass  the  local  Implement  dealer  by 
buying  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

I  feel  that  there  needs  to  be  a  lid  put  on  in- 
terest rate  and  aiso  on  machinery  Having  to 
pay  increases  of  3  percent  to  10  percent  every 
3  months  there  Is  no  way  the  farmer  can 
continue  to  buy  equipment.  I  feel  the  labor 
unions  are  the  biggest  cause  of  this  as  they 
demand  more  money  for  their  work  but  the 
quality  of  workmanship  gets  worse  with  each 
pay  raise. 

In  an  agriculture  community  when  the 
farmer  prospers  everybody  propers,  so  give 
him  a  fair  price  and  every  body  will  make 
out  ok. 

Dean  Kasperson 

Mitckeix-Huron  PCA, 

March  17,  1980 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  Since  I  am 
directly  Involved  In  financing  short  and  in- 
termediate term  credit  needs  of  South 
Dakota  farmers  and  ranchers.  I  am  very 
much  aware  of  the  recent  Increases  in  op- 
erating and  production  costs  these  operators 
are  faced  with,  and  the  resulting  major  nega- 
tive affect  this  is  causing  on  their  profitabil- 
ity, repayment  ability,  and  general  economic 
well  being  Specifically  fuel  costs.  Interest 
costs,  repairs,  and  fertilizer  and  chemical 
costs  which  account  for  a  major  share  of 
production  costs  have  risen  so  drastically 
in  the  past  year  while  most  farm  product 
prices,  specifically  hogs,  grain  and  more  re- 
cently cattle  prices,  have  declined  to  where 
they  are  l)elow  the  cost  of  production  for 
even  the  most  skillful  operators 

This  cost-price  relatlonablp  cannot  con- 
tinue If  the  Agricultural  sector  Is  to  survive. 
I  would  suggest  that  immediate  steps  be 
taken  by  those  In  charge  of  this  country's 
agricultural  economy  policy  to  alleviate  this 
problem. 

Sincerely. 

Ltnn  Schniedee, 

Vice  President. 


Olsen     Implement, 
Huron.  S.  Dak..  March  17,  1980 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern  We  are  farm 
equipment  and  motor  truck  dealers  repre- 
senting the  International  Harvester  line  In 
Huron,  South  Dakota  We  have  a  family  busi- 
ness that  has  been  represented  by  three  gen- 
erations over  a  59  year  span  of  time. 

Never  before  in  our  business  have  times 
been  so  difficult  with  the  farm  trade.  Collec- 
tions are  very  tough.  New  sales  are  slow.  This 
high  interest  figure,  supposedly  an  Inflation 
curber,  is  going  to  be  death  on  our  customeTB. 
I  can  understand  that  high  interest  rates 
may  slow  down  auto,  house  and  recreation 
purchases,  but  when  a  farmer  puts  in  a  crop 
he  must  purchase  seed,  fertilizer,  fuel  and 
parts  for  his  equipment  These  costs  are  high 
enough  without  adding  Insult  to  Injury  by 
this  high  Interest  factor 

The  only  way  that  the  above  can  be  offset 
Is  with  more  favorable  farm  prices  If  their 
Interest,  fuel  expense  and  capital  outlay  ex- 
penditures continue  to  rise  they  must  have 
more   for  their  crops   and   livestock 

We  also  feel  that  the  balance  of  payments 
in  world  trade  are  being  sponsored  by  the 
American  Parmer  Let  Imports  from  foreign 
markets  be  curtailed  American  labor  sup- 
ports American  Agriculture  Too  many  man- 
ufacturing dollars  are  sent  overseas — T  V  , 
motor-cycles,  automobiles  component  cast- 
ing, etc'  This  takes  too  many  dollars  away 
from    our    labor    force    that    they   could    be 
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spending  with  American  Agriculture.  To 
sum  It  up.  lets  wave  the  flag  a  little  bit,  drive 
American  built  cars,  watch  American  built 
TV  's  and  eat  American  raised  foods.  Con- 
trol Importing  and  give  a  fair  price  to  all 
Americans.  i 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless  these  cries  of 
help  are  heeded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  demise  of  the  family  farm- 
ers who  cannot  afford  to  produce  at  a 
loss  will  surely  continue.  And  this  de- 
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other  cries  are  laden  with  despair  of  a 
magnitude  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future 
of    participatory    democracy — the    sub- 
stance of  the  Republic. 
I   believe  two  courses  of  action  are 
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sure  carrying  more  than  his  fair  share,  erating  at  a  loss  are  almost  surely  guar-  irom   an   already   glutted   market   was 

When  President  Carter  announced  sus-  anteed  of  going  out  of  business.  promised,  and  a  lend  diversion  program 

pension  of  sales,  wheat  was  selling  for  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  clear.  Tight  was  suggested  as  a  possibility   The  ad- 

$3.76  a  bushel  at  the  Dodge  City,  Kans.,  credit  Is  bad  enough  without  factoring  m-nistration  also  took  action  to  assume 
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spending  with  American  Agriculture.  To 
sum  U  up.  lets  wave  the  flag  a  little  bit.  drive 
American  built  cars,  watch  American  built 
TV  s  and  eat  American  raised  foods.  Con- 
trol Importing  and  give  a  fair  price  to  all 
Americans. 

Sincerely, 

Nels  (Xscn. 

Kaspekson  Oil.  Co.. 
Huron,  S.  Dak  ,  March  1980. 
To  Whom  It  May  Concebn:  I  am  a  small 
oil  Jobber,  In  South  Dakota,  selling  largely 
to  agriculture  people  I  am  concerned  with 
our  economy  I  feel  that  something  has  to  be 
done  for  the  agrlculturil  people  who  use  a 
lot  of  energy  Their  cost  of  operation  has  In- 
creased dramatically,  but  the  farmers  prod- 
uct, which  he  sells  has  not  Increased  enough 
In  price,  to  withstand  operation  expenses. 
Now  with  the  high  Interest  rates.  It  Is  going 
to  make  the  small  farmer  go  under 

Soon  it  will  be  a  nation  of  corporate  farm- 
ers  This  cannot  be  good  for  our  economy. 
Sincerely. 

Don  Kasperson. 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Daschle  1  to  give  my  thoughts  on 
the  current  state  of  the  agricultural 
economy. 

I  do  so.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  family  farming 
operations,  as  my  district  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  urban  in  nature.  However, 
I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Mr.  Daschle's  district  where  I  had  the 
chance  to  visit  with  farmers  in  South 
Dakota  regarding  the  current  cost-price 
squeeze  confronting  them.  It  was  an  eye 
opening  experience. 

One  of  the  trip's  highlights  was  a  visit 
to  the  Dennis  Larson  farm,  west  of 
Groton.  S.  Dak  .  where  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Congressmen  Fazio.  Frost. 
Synaa.  and  Lowry.  and  I  had  the 
chance  to  visit  with  nearly  300  area 
fanners.  The  tale  we  heard  over  and 
over  again  was  that  of  the  depressed 
market  conditions  and  the  ever  esca- 
lating cost  of  production  figures  they 
are  facing. 

My  urban  constituents  recognize  the 
Importance  of  the  agricultural  sector. 
They  realize  the  importance  family 
farming  operations  play  in  our  overall 
balance  of  trade  figures.  But  few  of  my 
constituents  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  hear  what  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
hear  In  Tom  Daschles  district  last 
month. 

We  heard  from  one  man  who  summed 
up  the  financial  situation  of  most  farm- 
ers. He  described  to  me  the  price  in- 
creases he  has  reached  in  1  year 
diesel  fuel  up  from  64.2  cents  per  gallon 
to  $1.04  per  gallon:  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia up  from  9  cents  a  pound  to  14  cents 
a  pound.  This  would  not  be  so  painful 
if  prices  had  risen  commensurate  with 
their  cost  of  production  figures.  This 
same  producer  told  me  that  he  is  losing 
from  50  cents  to  $1  a  bushel  on  everv 
bushel  of  grain  he  produces.  This  does 
not  even  touch  on  the  losses  being  in- 
CTirred  by  the  disasterously  depressed 
livestock  markets. 

FVom  discussions  that  I  have  had 
with  my  constituents  regarding  the  cost 
of  the  market  basket.  It  has  become  evi- 
dent to  me  that  they  do  not  lay  the 
blame  for  food  costs  in  the  lap  of  the 
farmer  or  rancher   I  need  not  tell  you 


Mr.  Speaker,  that  unless  these  cries  of 
help  are  heeded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  demise  of  the  family  farm- 
ers who  cannot  afford  to  produce  at  a 
loss  will  surely  continue.  And  this  de- 
mise will  not  only  destroy  those  rural 
areas  like  Tom  Daschle's  district  in 
South  Dakota  that  are  so  dependent  on 
agriculture,  but  will  also  hurt  urban 
areas  hke  Massachusetts'  Fifth  District 
which  have  come  to  depend  on  the  high 
productivity  level  of  our  Nation's  agri- 
cultural producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  must  take 
the  lead  in  reversing  this  trend.  We 
must  act,  and  act  immediately,  for 
time  is  of  the  essence.* 
•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fair  to 
predict  that  today's  crisis  in  agriculture 
may  well  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all.  to 
the  notion  that  farmers  can  be  totally 
independent  from  Government  and  the 
political  process.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
once  strongest  advocates  of  the  free- 
market  system  are  realizing  that  political 
decisions  will  always  have  a  major  im- 
pact on  the  economic  well-being  of 
agriculture. 

The  embargo  on  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viet Union  is  a  political  decision.  The  im- 
port policies  which  undermine  the  do- 
mestic dairy,  beef,  and  sugar  industries 
are  pohtical  decisions. 

The  economic  policies  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  20-percent  inflation  and 
20-percent  interest  rates  are  political 
decisions. 

The  President's  current  emphasis  on 
foreign  policy — his  decision  to  stay 
wrapped  in  the  flag  in  the  Rose  Garden 
while  the  American  economy  chokes  and 
the  social  and  human  development  pro- 
grams of  the  60's  and  70's  collapse— this 
is  a  political  decision. 

And  those  we  represent  are  now  rightly 
demanding  that  we  here  in  the  Congress 
make  the  political  decisions  necessary  to 
rectify  policies  which  have  put  rural 
America  in  more  serious  jeopardy  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depression. 
We  had  better  act  soon.  Because  it  Is 
growing  worse  by  the  day. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
some  of  the  Nation's  leading  economists 
are  right: 

Production  costs  will  go  up  at  least  20 
percent: 

Net  farm  income  will  drop  25  percent 
or  more  this  year  from  1979:  and 

In  Minnesota  alone  outstanding  farm 
debt  will  probably  hit  an  all  time  high  of 
$9  biUion, 

The  auctions  have  begtin  across  the 
countryside,  but  fewer  are  attending  be- 
cause fewer  can  afford  to  buy. 

Small  businesses  are  closing,  banks 
have  stopped  lending:  and  seeds  of  fear 
accompany  the  normal  risks  associated 
with  planning  a  new  crop. 

There  are  those  who  say  4  more  years 
of  Carter  administration  farm  policy  will 
bring  about  the  ruination  of  agriculture. 
I  question  whether  we  can  stand  4  more 
months. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  farm  dis- 
tricts are  being  deluged  with  cries  for 
help.  Many  of  those  cries  are  angry, 
angrier  than  any  I  have  heard  from 
farmers  during  my  years  in  public  life — 
angrier  than  at  any  time  since  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression  when 
many  were  speaking  openly  of  revolution. 


Other  cries  are  laden  with  despair  of  a 
magnitude  which  bodes  ill  for  the  future 
of  participatory  democracy — the  sub- 
stance of  the  Republic. 

I  believe  two  courses  of  action  are 
equally  necessary  in  today's  deteriorat- 
ing economy.  First,  instead  of  saddling 
farmers  with  a  heavier  burden  of  debt. 
Congress  and  the  President  must  enact 
legislation  to  raise  farm  commodity 
prices  to  a  level  which  will  give  farm- 
ers an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  their  production.  Second,  farmers 
must  forge  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
among  themselves.  Farm  organizations 
no  longer  have  the  luxury  of  sitting  back 
in  smug  isolation,  refusing  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  goal  of  a  prosper- 
ous family  farm  system  of  agriculture. 

Farmers  who  ignore  the  plight  of  a 
neighbor  who  has  been  forced  to  sell 
out  or  who  faces  foreclosure  do  so  at 
their  owti  peril.  We  all  know  how  the 
past  25  years  of  Government  farm  policy 
has  been  a  sad  record  of  too  httle  and 
too  late.  The  farm  economic  crisis,  in  all 
likelihood,  will  get  much  worse  before 
Wsishington  acts,  and  more  farmers  will 
find  themselves  up  against  the  wall. 

Back  in  the  1930's,  farmers  organized 
to  meet  the  crisis.  They  organized  as 
an  economic  group  and  they  organized 
politically.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand. 
Through  direct  action  and  through  the 
political  process  they  took  steps  to  save 
their  farms  and  livelihoods  from  the 
auction  block.  Today's  circumstances  de- 
mand a  response  from  individual  farm- 
ers at  least  equal  to  the  cooperation  and 
discipline  which  characterized  the  joint 
actions  taken  by  farmers  at  the  local 
level  in  the  1930's. 

President  Carter's  abyssmal  record  on 
farm  policy  Indicates  that  this  adminis- 
tration remains  a  captive  of  the  bank- 
rupt economic  thought  which  has  been 
selling  out  farmers  for  over  2  decades. 
While  continuing  to  direct  a  substantial 
part  of  our  efforts  toward  improving  fed- 
eral farm  policy  may  seem  futile  and 
lead  farmers  to  turn  their  backs  on 
Washington,  such  a  move  would  drive 
the  nail  into  the  coffin  for  agriculture. 
We  should  recognize  that  the  Nation 
needs  active  political  renewal,  not  cyni- 
cism, apathy  and  despair.  We  need  a  pol- 
itical revolution  and  it  will  have  to  begin 
in  the  countryside  If  it  is  to  occur  at  all. 
It  is  time  for  farmers  and  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  join  together  In 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  their 
Government's  economic  policies  and.  at 
the  same  time,  to  organize  for  root  and 
branch  renewal  of  our  political  process.* 
•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  truly 
regret  having  to  stand  before  the  House 
again  today  to  address  the  plight  of  our 
agricultural  community.  During  the  past 
12  years.  I  have  come  before  this  body 
many  times  to  speak  on  behalf  of  one  of 
our  most  productive  economic  sectors. 
At  no  time,  however,  have  I  felt  the  sense 
of  frustration  I  feel  today. 

When  President  Carter  suspended  ex- 
port grain  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
were  told  that  the  cost  of  this  decision 
would  be  spread  fairly  among  the  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation:  that  the  American 
farmer  would  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
the  full  burden  of  the  embargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmer  may  not  be 
carrying  the  full  burden,  but  he  Is  darned 
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sure  carrying  more  than  his  fair  share. 
When  President  Carter  announced  sus- 
pension of  sales,  wheat  was  selling  for 
$3.76  a  bushel  at  the  Dodge  City,  Kans., 
Coop.  Today,  It  Is  selling  for  $3.14.  That 
is  a  price  decline  of  62  cents  a  bushel. 
■What  is  more,  it  is  the  wheat  price  after 
the  Government  just  spent  millions  of 
dollars  to  buy  4  million  metric  tons  of 
the  stuff  for  a  wheat  reserve.  , 

Prior  to  the  embargo,  the  Dodge  City' 
Coop  was  paying  $2.57  a  bushel  for  com. 
Today,  the  price  is  $2.39,  a  decline  of  18 
cents  a  bushel.  That  works  out  to  a  $2,034 
loss  on  each  100  acres  of  com  planted  In 
my  district.  For  wheat,  the  loss  on  100 
acres  is  $2,170. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  else  in  our  society 
has  been  paying  prices  like  that  to  sup- 
port this  embargo? 

And,  what  has  the  administration 
done  to  support  those  prices?  True,  we 
have  seen  a  grain  purchase  program, 
but  reports  to  my  office  Indicate  that  It 
was  poorly  conceived  and  unfairly  exe- 
cuted. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
after  witnessing  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  take  advantage  of  their 
option  to  implement  a  paid  diversion 
program  for  1980  wheat  and  feed  grain 
crops,  passed  a  bill,  H.R.  6382,  to  require 
Secretary  Bergland  to  implement  this 
program.  The  administration's  response? 
Strong  opposition. 

So  the  Agriculture  Committee  met 
again  and  approved  legislation  to  In- 
crease price-support  loan  levels.  The  ad- 
ministration's response?  Again,  It  was 
strong  opposition. 

At  the  same  time,  Carter-Mondale 
campaign  officials  in  Kansas  encour- 
aged fanners  to  call  USDA.  This,  of 
course,  occurred  about  the  time  of  the 
Kansas  primary.  Farmers  who  called 
USDA  were  promised  that  prices  would 
be  back  to  pre-embargo  levels  by  harvest. 
They  were  told  that  tlie  recent  price  de- 
cline was  the  result  of  speculators  on  the 
boards  of  trade.  Of  course,  the  USDA  of- 
ficials talking  to  farmers  did  not  specify 
which  harvest  they  meant,  so  the  prom- 
ise might  be  good  by  1990.  Still,  'USDA 
officials  were  unable  to  tell  mv  farmers 
how  they  were  going  co  get  these  prices 
up. 

Thev  have  opposed  almost  every  Initia- 
tive that  has  come  out  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee. 

Standing  alone,  the  administration's 
actions  to  spread  the  costs  of  the  em- 
bargo would  be  disgraceful.  But  now  they 
have  seen  fit  to  saddle  us  with  econcmilc 
policies  which  are  strangling  our  farmers. 

The  National  Pork  Producers  Council 
reports  that  hog  producers  are  losing 
about  $27  per  head.  That  comes  out  to 
rouehly  $48.5  million  a  week  for  the  In- 
dustry as  a  whole.  NPPC  calculated  that 
each  1 -percent  increase  In  interest  costs 
adds  about  8  cents  per  hundredweight  to 
production  costs.  This  adds  up  fast  when 
you  are  making  money,  but  It  can  be 
devastating  when  you  are  already  operat- 
ing In  the  red. 

Cattle  producers  are  facing  the  same 
problem,  as  are  grain  producers.  Farm 
operating  expenses  are  financed  with 
aiort-term  credit.  Again,  where  opera- 
tions are  profitable,  production  cost  in- 
creases are  troublesome,  but  farmers  op- 
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eratlng  at  a  loss  are  almost  surely  guar- 
anteed of  going  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  is  clear.  Tight 
credit  is  bad  enough  without  factoring 
in  the  losses  our  farm  economy  faced 
before  interest  costs  rose.  And  when  you 
add  in  the  embargo,  we  are  in  real  trou- 
ble. We  have  offered  some  bills  that  would 
address  these  problems,  but  the  Carter 
administration  has  opposed  them. 

And.  while  we  are  on  this  Issue,  my 
farmers  want  to  know  why  retail  meat 
prices  do  not  seem  to  be  following  live 
animal  prices  down.  According  to  USDA, 
for  the  week  ending  February  23.  the 
spread  between  retail  and  farm  prices 
for  choice  beef  was  about  88  cents.  At 
the  end  of  March,  the  spread  had  wid- 
ened to  94  cents.  My  farmers  want  the 
consumer  to  know  where  their  food  dol- 
lar is  going. 

The  same  thing  happened  In  hogs.  The 
February  23  spread  was  almost  75  cents. 
At  the  end  of  March,  the  spread  had 
widened  to  almost  85  cents.  During  this 
period,  the  price  for  hogs  fell  from  $37.39 
per  hundredweight  to  $30.96,  Those  of 
us  who  follow  the  hog  market  know  it 
has  fallen  a  good  deal  more  since  then. 
For  choice  steers,  average  prices  declined 
from  $68,42  per  hundredweight  to  $64.80 
in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  In  my  dis- 
trict are  frustrated  and  tired  of  prom- 
ises. They  want  to  know  how  the  admin- 
istration Intends  to  keep  Its  promises  and 
they  want  action  before  they  go  out  of 
business.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
us  in  supporting  legislation  to  address 
these  problems  so  we  can  keep  this  great 
engine  of  American  productivity  running. 
In  this  way,  we  can  assure  our  country 
of  abundant  supplies  of  reasonablv  priced 
food.* 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
grain  embargo  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties to  the  USSR  could  not  have  come 
at  a  worse  time.  Production  costs  have 
been  skyrocketing.  Since  last  year  farm 
fuel  costs  have  doubled  while  interest 
rates  have  jumped  from  11  to  17  percent. 
Plus,  the  administration  has  cut  comers 
on  its  promises  to  correct  the  market  in- 
stability caused  by  the  embargo.  Farm- 
ers took  the  President  on  his  word  when 
he  said  he  was  determined  to  minimize 
any  adverse  effect  on  the  American 
farmer  caused  by  the  embargo.  It  was 
felt  that  farmers  would  not  have  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  embargo  alone,  and 
many  patriotically  supported  the  deci- 
sion. The  President's  assurances  have  not 
come  through,  and  those  steos  which 
have  been  taken  have  been  too  little,  too 
late. 

Because  of  my  extreme  frustration 
with  the  administration's  attitude  and 
lack  of  followthrough  on  its  commit- 
ment. I,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
House  Members  representing  farm  areas, 
have  decided  to  examine  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration has  conducted  Its  post- 
embargo  pohcy.  I  will  highlight  some  of 
the  events  that  have  led  us  to  decide  to 
pursue  this  investigation. 

Just  after  the  embargo  was  imposed, 
the  administration  made  a  nimiber  of 
announcements  to  ease  the  fears  of  the 
farmers.  Loan  rates  were  increased 
slightly,  a  purchase  of  grain  by  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  (CCC^  to  isolate  it 


/rom  an  already  glutted  market  was 
promised,  and  a  lend  diversion  program 
was  suggested  as  a  possibility.  The  ad- 
ministration also  took  action  to  assume 
all  contract  obllgationis  for  undelivered 
grain  that  were  held  by  the  grain  ex- 
porters at  the  time  of  the  embargo 
announcement. 

By  February  15  the  contract  settle- 
ments with  exporters  were  essentially 
complete.  But  no  word  was  available  on 
the  CCC  purchase  nor  on  implementa- 
tion of  a  paid  diversion  program.  On 
February  19.  we  learned,  to  our  great 
surprise,  that — from  an  administration 
perspective — the  market  was  strong 
enough  that  paid  diversion  was  not 
necessary. 

In  the  absence  of  aggressive  adminis- 
tration action,  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  began  de- 
veloping legislation  to  shore  up  the  farm 
economy.  A  number  of  bills  to  increase 
loan  rates  for  both  embargo  and  nonem- 
bargo  periods  were  approved.  A  bill  to 
require  the  administration  to  implement 
a  land  diversion  program  was  reported. 
And  bills  to  open  the  reserve  program  to 
nonpartlcipants  in  the  1979  program  and 
to  allow  the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  for  use 
as  alcohol  fuels  were  both  passed.  The 
latter  two  proposals  were  signed  into 
law.  But  the  others  which  would  have 
had  the  most  meaningful  effect  on  sta- 
bilizing prices  are  being  opposed  by  the 
administration. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  Is  rely- 
ing almost  entirely  on  the  OCC  purchase 
to  offset  the  price  depressing  effect  of 
the  embargo.  But  that  program  has  suf- 
fered from  some  serious  flaws. 

First,  the  purchase  took  place  too  late. 
Nearly  4  months  passed  before  it  began, 
during  which  time,  prices  fell  at  a  steady 
rate.  The  CCC  is  now  buying  wheat  at 
prices  which  are  40  cents  to  $1  lower 
than  they  were  at  the  time  the  embargo 
was  imposed. 

Second,  the  details  of  the  program 
were  hastily  drawn  up  and  had  to  be  re- 
vised midstream.  After  the  first  invita- 
tion for  bids,  the  market  slumped.  After 
the  second  invitation,  it  appeared  evi- 
dent that  farmers  were  not  participating 
in  the  purchase  to  the  extent  that  had 
been  anticipated  because  of  poor  pub- 
licity and  Inadequate  explanation.  "Hiose 
farmers  who  wsmted  to  make  bids  as  a 
nile  had  great  difficulty  obtaining  the 
information  needed  to  make  a  bid  that 
had  a  chance  of  being  accepted.  For  the 
third  invitation  the  OCX?  posted  prices 
that  it  would  accept  at  cormty  ASCS 
offices. 

Third,  the  CCC  purchase  Is  not  assur- 
ing many  wheat  producers — including 
those  In  my  own  State — ^the  protection 
they  need.  The  CCC  Is  buying  a  mix  of 
wheat  even  though  only  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter, the  predominant  type  grown  in  the 
Great  Plains  area,  was  destined  for  the 
U.S.SJR.  "Hie  CCC  justified  the  purchase 
of  a  mix.  which  Included  Soft  wheat  and 
Spring  wheat,  along  with  Hard  Red  Win- 
ter, saying  that  it  will  be  used  for  a  pro- 
posed international  wheat  reserve  which 
has  not  yet  even  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. I  introduced  legislation  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  require  that  when  embargoed 
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commodities  are  purchased,  the  specific 
type  of  commodity  embargoed  would  be 
purchased  to  repair  the  damage.  In  this 
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policy  line  is  designed  to  foster  the  lat- 
ter rather  than  the  former.  For  example. 


sentlal  to  industrial  production,  includ- 
ing cobalt  and  manganese. 


are  the  least  proficient  in  the  Russian 
language. 

TViiic     nrhile    the    Ppntrnl     A.<;ian.s    will 
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commodities  are  purchased,  the  specific 
type  of  commodity  embargoed  would  be 
purchased  to  repair  the  damage.  In  this 
case  that  would  be  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat. 

It  wsis  the  frustration  with  the  admin- 
istration's not  keeping  its  promises,  its 
rejection  of  the  most  significant  con- 
gressional efforts  to  relieve  the  embargo 
problems,  and  our  general  fear  of  what 
will  happen  to  the  farm  economy  in  the 
face  of  tightening  credit  and  skyrocket- 
ing inflation  that  caused  mj*  colleagues 
and  myself  to  initiate  the  investigation 
I  mentioned  earlier.  We  will  be  identi- 
fying problems  with  the  administra- 
tion's policy  and  be  putting  forth  rem- 
edies. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  force  the 
administration  to  make  some  common- 
sense  decisions  and  get  some  construc- 
tive action  yet.* 


THE  SOVIET  CHALLENGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Ashbbook)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  as  a 
result  of  the  recent  Soviet  expansionist 
tendencies  displayed  in  Afghanistan, 
there  is  a  developing  consensus  regard- 
ing the  need  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
establish Its  capability  for  projecting 
military  power  to  preserve  its  vital  in- 
terests in  the  various  ?eopolitically  stra- 
tegic areas  of  the  globe.  Yet,  there  is  a 
potentially  more  significant  consequence 
at  stake  which,  unfortunately,  our  atten- 
tion has  not  focused  upon,  namely,  the 
Intense  Soviet  pressure  being  applied  to 
the  Western  alliance.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  put  forth,  for  the  benefit 
of  mv  colleagues,  an  analysis  of  recent 
Soviet  activities  on  both  tactical  and 
strategic  levels  which  appear  to  be  de- 
signed to  obtain  a  long-coveted  objective 
of  the  Kremlin  leadership:  The  driving 
of  a  wedge  between  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  in  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

TACTICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

For  those  who  closely  monitor  Soviet 
activities,  there  is  no  surprise  at  the 
shrill,  often  intemperate,  and  heavy- 
handed — even  by  Russian  standards — 
attempts  by  the  Soviets  to  convince  the 
Western  allies  that  any  close  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  is  not  in 
their  own  best  interest.  In  this  regard  it 
would  be  useful  to  examine  Soviet  be- 
havior vis-a-vis  Western  Eurooe  in  light 
of  two  recent  major  developments: 
NATO's  Pershing  n  missile  decision  and 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  It  is 
my  contention  that  the  Soviets  will  at- 
tempt to  offset  the  negative  European 
opinion  generated  by  the  Afghan  affair 
by  a  renewed  effort  to  weaken  NATO. 

THE   PEKSHING   tl  DECISION 

IXjring  the  spring  of  1978.  the  Soviet 
Union  conducted  a  propaganda  blitz 
against  the  U.S.  drive  to  persuade  the 
NATO  allies  to  deploy  enhanced  radia- 
tion weapons — the  so-called  neutron 
bomb.  Many  left  wing  European  poli- 
ticians began  to  repeat  the  Soviet  refrain 
that  the  "neutron  bomb  was  the  ultimate 
capitalist  weapon"— that  Is,  it  was 
designed  to  destroy  people  without  dam- 


aging property.  The  Soviets  probably 
concluded  that  their  efforts  were  success- 
ful when,  in  the  wake  of  apparent  allied 
discord  over  the  issue.  President  Carter 
decided  to  halt  production  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb. 

Whether  or  not  the  Soviets  did,  in  fact, 
attribute  this  U.S.  setback  to  Soviet  dip- 
lomatic and  propagandist  efforts  or  to 
the  Carter  administration's  poorly  orga- 
nized and  bimgled  campaign  to  wm  allied 
support  is  not  clear,  but  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  suggest  that  the  Soviets  felt 
that  it  was  their  propaganda  scheme  that 
helped  to  carry  the  day. 

For  example,  shortly  thereafter  it  was 
reported  in  the  British  press  that  the 
Kremlin  took  the  significant  step  of 
creating  a  new  'counteragitation"  de- 
partment designed  to  achieve  an  accel- 
erated Soviet  response  to  any  comment 
that  the  Kremlin  might  find  unflatter- 
ing. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  the  So- 
viets to  take  considerable  time  in  re- 
acting to  comments  in  the  Western  press 
on  the  real  nature  of  the  Soviet's  tactical 
and  strategic  goals  before  attempting  to 
discredit  those  Western  sources  who  had 
dared  to  focus  openly  on  such  goals. 
Robert  Moss  has  written  in  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph,  October  29.  1979,  that — 

The  Soviet  leadership  has  concluded  that 
it  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  cow  Into 
silence  those  who  insist  on  drawing  atten- 
tion to  Moscow's  bid  for  strategic  supremacy 
and  so  lessen  the  credibility  (for  example)  of 
President  Brezhnev's  disingenuous  offer  to 
withdraw  a  few  Russian  troops  and  tanks 
from  East  Germany. 

...  in  pursuit  of  this  end.  the  Politburo 
authorized  the  creation  of  a  new  department 
responsible  to  the  Central  Commltee  of  the 
Communist  Party  .  .  .  the  designated  role  of 
the  new  department  .  .  Is  'counteragitation  ' 
(The  chief  of  this  new  department  and  his 
deputy  both  are  men]  skilled  In  the  secret 
diplomacy  that  ha.s  been  conducted  over 
many  years  between  the  Soviet  leadership 
and  [a  group  of  left  wine  West  German 

leaders  I  .  .  who  are  snscentible  to  Mo.<!cow's 
proposals  for  a  'neutralized  zone"  In  central 
Europe  that  would  entail  the  eventual  with- 
drawal of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
from  the  NATO  alliance. 

Consequently,  in  light  of  their  success- 
ful attack  on  the  neutron  bomb  issue 
and  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  in 
attempting  to  turn  aside  the  deployment 
of  a  new  NATO  weapon  svstem,  the 
Soviets  must  have  felt  esneciallv  rebuffed 
by  the  allied  decision  on  NATO  force 
modernization.  As  the  centerpiece  of  the 
NATO  revitalization  effort,  the  United 
States  had  proposed  that  We.stem  Euro- 
pean nations  permit  the  deployment  of 
advanced  Pershing  II  missiles  on  their 
soil.  These  missiles  have  the  capability 
of  delivering  a  nuclear  strike  on  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  a  potential  the  cur- 
rent generation  of  Pershing  missiles  sta- 
tioned in  Europe  do  not  possess.  The 
United  States  argued  that  this  moderni- 
zation would  merely  restore  the  strategic 
balance  in  Europe  which  had  been  upset 
by  the  Russian  deployment  of  its  mobile 
SS-20  missile  which  Is  capable  of  obliter- 
ating Western  Eurooean  capitals  from 
launch  sites  in  the  Western  Soviet  Union. 

The  Kremlin  leadership,  however, 
sought  to  persuade  the  Europeans  that 
Washington  was  forcing  the  NATO  allies 
into  a  position  of  mortal  danger  by  tak- 


ing a  "provocative  action."  Thus  in 
contrast  to  the  Soviet  practice  of  delayed 
public  reaction  to  such  events,  a  prop- 
aganda barrage  ensued  which  was  blunt 
and  immediate.  This  Soviet  campaign 
included  a  major  address  in  East  Ger- 
many by  President  Brezhnev  and  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  FRG  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko.  Yet.  at  the  December 
1979  North  Atlantic  Alliance  meeting  of 
foreign  ministers  in  Brussels,  the  allies 
formally  approved  the  decision  to  deploy 
the  Pershing  n. 

USING   AFGHANISTAN  TO  REVERSE  THE  PERSHING 
II     DECISION? 

As  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
indications  that  the  Soviet  propaganda 
machine  may  attempt  to  offset  the  ob- 
vious inchnation  among  NATO  nations 
to  "circle  the  wagons"  in  the  wake  of  the 
Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  find  the  Soviets  offering  an 
"alternative  line  of  reasoning"  for  those 
Western  politicians  who  do  not  want  to 
face  the  consequences  of  another  cold 
war.  For  example,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  Moscow  party  line  on  the  NATO 
Pershing  II  decision  after  the  Soviet 
Army  had  stormed  across  the  Afghan 
border: 

Peoples  of  northern  Europe  are  following 
with  concern  the  attempts  by  .  .  .  the  United 
States,  to  direct  .  .  .  events  along  the  dan- 
gerous path  of  confrontation  .  .  .  Prominent 
among  such  events  is  the  decision  by  the 
NATO  Council  on  the  production  of  new 
American  missiles  and  their  deployment  In 
Western  Europe  .  .  .  [this  decision  1  could 
have  unfavorable  consequences  for  north 
European  countries  .  NATO's  actions  will 
not  strengthen  Ev.ropean  security  .  .  .  but 
will  give  rise  to  new  greater  anxiety  among 
Europeans  landl  Ihls  applies  fully  to  Scan- 
dinavians.— Izvestla  1/24/80. 

.  .  .  The  U.S.  is  trying  to  get  West  Eu- 
rope to  unconditionally  support  the  Ameri- 
can position;  Washington  arrogates  to  Itself 
the  right  to  Ignore  other  countries  and  acts 
according  to  Its  whim  in  the  international 
arena  .   The  U  5    Is   prepared   to  ignore 

treaties  and  agreements  thus  showing  that 
It  is  an  unsafe  and  unreliable  partner  in 
International  relations.  The  adventurism 
.■;ho'<n  bv  the  US.  could  be  a  dangerous  and 
destabilizing  Influence  on  the  worW  situa- 
tion. .  .  and  on  detente.  But  the  fruits  of 
detente  are  so  evident  and  beneficial  for  the 
world  that  it  Is  not  likely  that  sensible 
politicians  will  resign  themselves  to  their 
destruction.— FBIS  Dally  Report  1/18/80. 
The  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that 
certain  elements  within  the  Kremlin 
leadership  might  seize  an  opportunity 
to  exploit  any  perceived  insecurity  among 
the  NATO  partners.  In  direct  contrast 
to  the  U.S.  impotence  in  the  Iranian  af- 
fair, the  Soviet  rape  of  Afghanistan  pro- 
vides a  direct  and  tangible  lesson  to  those 
nations  under  the  long  shadow  of  the 
Russian  conventional  military  jugger- 
naut. Less  secure  nations  would  logically 
draw  one  of  two  conclusions  depending 
on  their  assessment  of  U.S.  capabilities 
and  intentions:  Either  that  they  should 
bind  themselves  more  closely  with  the 
NATO  alliance  to  obtain  Its  protection  or. 
fearmg  that  a  resurgence  of  NATO  soli- 
darity might  provoke  the  Soviet  Union, 
they  should  join  in  the  "Pinlandization" 
process  themselves  for  their  own  secu- 
rity.   Obviously,    the    Kremlin    foreign 
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policy  line  is  designed  to  foster  the  lat- 
ter rather  than  the  former.  For  example, 
the  Soviet  News  Agency,  TASS,  recently 
upset  the  Norwegians  with  a  report  which 
stated,  in  part: 

The  provocative  intrigues  at  the  Soviet- 
Norwegian  borders;  inspired  from  the  out- 
side, contradict  the  traditional  policy  of 
good-nelghborllness.  These  actions  should  be 
regarded  as  unfriendly  in  relation  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  endangering  peace  and  security 
in  northern  Europe 

In  fact,  a  leading  member  of  the  Fin- 
nish Social  Democratic  Party  was  quoted 
in  the  February  11,  1980,  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times  as  asserting  the  Soviet 
Union's  "legitimate  right  to  action  if  it 
feels  there  is  a  buildup  on  its  frontiers 
that  could  lead  to  aggression," 

If,  Indeed,  a  major  objective  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  is  one  of  "Finlandization" 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  destruction 
of  NATO,  then  recent  Soviet  actions  ap- 
pear consistent.  In  spite  of  the  negative 
impact  on  world  opinion,  the  ruthless 
pursuit  of  naked  self-interest  displayed 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  actions  in  Afghan- 
istan may  prove  advantageous  to  their 
nterest  on  a  tactical  level.  As  Bernard 
Lewis  noted: 

It  v.ould  be  a  very  bold  leader  who,  with 
the  Russians  on  his  doorstep,  would  risk 
provoking  rhem  and  rely  on  American  help 
to  save  him  from  the  consequences.  The  path 
of  prudence  might  well  appear  to  be  one  of 
seeking  an  accommodation  with  the  Rus- 
sians while  there  is  still  a  choice,  while 
something  may  still  be  salvaged  from  the 
wreck 

In  addition  to  these  tactical  consid- 
erations, recent  Soviet  activities  should 
also  be  analyzed  from  a  geopolitical 
strategic  perspective. 

A    STRATEGY    OF    RESOURCE    DENIAL' 

One  fact  Is  undeniable.  There  has  been 
a  dramatic  shift  in  the  delicate  balance 
over  the  world's  niost  strategic  choke- 
point,  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  As  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  noted.  Afghani- 
stan is  more  serious  than  a  mere  stepping 
stone : 

Someone  ought  to  notice  a  few  slmole 
strategic  facts:  .40  percent  of  the  free 

world's  oil  supply  [passes  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz  1.  The  Straits  lie  about  350 
miles  from  the  Afghan  border  and  650  miles 
from  the  air  base  at  Kandahar.  The  combat 
radius  of  the  MTG-23.  the  principal  Soviet 
fighter  plane  Is  about  700  miles  Previous  to 
this  Invasion,  the  Soviet  base  closest  to  the 
straits  was  at  Mary  In  Turkmeniya,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  850  miles 

Soviet  bombers  have  always  been  able  to 
reach  the  straits  for  patrol  .  .  but  the  pros- 
pect of  fighter  cover  creates  entirely  new 
military  possibilities  It  is  as  If  the  Soviets 
had  suddenly  found  three  aircraft  carriers  to 
station  in  tlie  Arabian  Sea. 

The  reality  of  this  new  Soviet  military 
capability  must  certainly  create  appre- 
hension among  our  Western  allies.  How- 
ever obvious  the  increased  vulnerability 
of  the  oil  lifeline  becomes,  we  must  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  significant  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviets  and  their  clients  to 
Western  access  to  other  strategic  mate- 
rials. For  example,  one  recent  congres- 
sional report  stated  that  while  the  So- 
viets depend  on  imports  for  only  6  of 
its  strategic  materials,  the  United  States 
is  dependent  on  foreign  sources  for  over 
50  percent  of  24  of  the  32  minerals  es- 


sential to  industrial  production,  includ- 
ing cobalt  and  manganese. 

The  United  States  is  especially  vul- 
nerable to  having  its  supply  of  cobalt  and 
chromium  from  Zaire  and  Southern 
Africa  interrupted.  These  minerals  are 
critical  for  national  defense.  We  should 
not  forget  that  Zaire,  which  supplies 
most  of  our  cobalt — a  metal  used  in  the 
construction  of  jet  aircraft  engines — was 
the  scene  of  an  insurgency  in  1978.  It 
is  also  in  close  proximity  to  Angola,  cur- 
rently a  ba.se  for  20.000  Cuban  troops.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  other  major 
producers  of  cobalt  are  the  U.S  S.R.  and 
Cuba. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  dismiss  the 
possibility  that  the  Soviets  are  embarked 
upon  a  strategy  of  resource  denial  which 
could  place  them  in  a  posture  of  world 
domination  without  ever  requiring  a 
major  world  military  confrontation.  We 
should  be  fullv  aware  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciple in  international  affairs  that  any 
state's  power  rests  on  other  nation's  per- 
ceptions of  its  capabilities  and  intent.  If 
we  ever  Pnd  the  Soviets  in  a  potentially 
commanding  position  vis-a-vis  the  major 
resources  associated  with  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  sub-Saharian  Africa,  the  world 
order  as  we  know  it  will  have  ceased  to 
exist.  Indeed,  we  would  soon  find  our 
NATO  allies  as  well  as  the  Third  World 
countries  scurrying  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  changing  nature  of 
the  correlation  of  forces  in  the  world. 

THE    DANCER    OF    POLITICAL    SUCCESSION    IN    THE 
tT.S.S.R. 

In  attempting  to  deal  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  one  factor  is  certain — we  will 
w'tness  in  the  1980's  a  full  scale  genera- 
tional turnover  in  the  highest  ranks  of 
the  pohtical  leadership  "The  fragility  of 
the  current  gerontocracy  now  ruling  the 
Soviet  Union  is  undeniable.  We  must 
realize  that  the  Soviet  political  system 
has  no  universally  recognized  mechanism 
for  the  transfer  of  political  authority. 

Consequently,  following  a  change  of 
leadershiD.  the  contenders  for  political 
DOwer — if  history  is  any  guide — will  most 
likely  be  competing  for  some  mantle  of 
legitimacy  During  such  a  period  of 
fluidity  behind  the  Kremlin  walls,  the 
United  States  will  face  an  international 
atmosphere  which  is  fraught  with  dan- 
gers and  uncertainties.  Several  factors 
must  be  considered.  Along  with  the  in- 
determinant  nature  of  a  major  political 
succession  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  during  the 
1980's,  the  Soviets  will  face  increased 
internal  tensions  associated  with  chang- 
ing demographic  patterns. 

For  example,  the  Soviet  labor-man- 
power shortage  will  be  most  acute  in 
"European  Russia"  precisely  at  a  time 
when  the  birth  rates  for  the  Slavic  peo- 
ples is  stagnant.  In  contrast,  the  non- 
Slav  Central  Asian  population,  largely 
of  Moslem  origin,  will  increase  signifi- 
cantly. The  out-migration  trends  from 
Soviet  Central  Asia  reveal  that  the  bulk 
of  these  citizens  have  no  desire  to  settle 
in  European  Russia  where  the  labor  de- 
mands will  be  most  severe.  But  even  if 
this  tendency  were  to  be  reversed,  the 
Central  Asian  peoples  are  the  least 
adaptable  to  the  demands  of  the  techno- 
logical skills  required  and,  as  a  group. 


are  the  least  proficient  in  the  Russian 
language. 
Thus,   while  the  Central  Asians  will 

face  large-scale  unemployment  in  their 
own  areas,  they  will  not  likely  be  willing 
or  able  to  fulfill  the  labor  manpower 
needs  for  reinvigorating  the  industrial 
development  of  the  stagnating  Soviet 
economy  In  addition,  these  same  factors 
will  increase  the  tension  and  strain  for 
skilled  manpower  between  the  domestic 
economy  and  the  Soviet  Army.  Recent 
projections  indicate  that  by  the  mid- 
1990's  almost  45  percent  of  the  18-year- 
old  Soviet  male  cohorts  will  be  comprised 
of  Muslem  Soviet  Central  Asians  with  a 
severely  limited  command  of  the  Russian 
language. 

Soviet  energy  prospects  are  not  much 
brighter.  Recent  CIA  projections  indicate 
that  by  the  mid -1980's  the  Soviets  will 
cease  to  be  an  oil  exporting  nation,  and 
will,  in  contrast,  become  net  oil  import- 
ers. Consumer  attitudes  among  the  pop- 
ulation also  indicate  that  unless  the  do- 
mestic economy  can  produce  a  more  sat- 
isfactor>'  consumer  climate,  the  leader- 
ship may  face  an  increasingly  more  rest- 
less citizenry  especally  in  the  wake  of 
the  decline  of  idealogical  fervor  among 
the  masses.  The  Soviet  leadership  must 
also  recognize  that  its  Warsaw  Pact  al- 
lies cannot  be  assumed  to  provide  a  do- 
cile and  compliment  buffer  zone  Warsaw 
Pact  reliability  cannot  be  taken  for 
granted  during  the  1990's  by  any  prudent 
Soviet  planners. 

While  many  Western  analysts  might 
view  these  gloomy  Soviet  domestic  prob- 
lems with  optimism,  we  must  face  the 
stark  reality  that  these  ver>-  circum- 
stances provide  for  a  highly  volatile  and 
unpredictable  set  of  circumstances.  And 
it  is  in  these  circumstances  that  a  new 
generation  of  Soviet  leaders,  deprived 
of  personal  memory  of  World  War  H  and 
lacking  experience  in  dealing  with  a  con- 
fident and  powerful  western  alliance,  will 
take  the  helm  of  the  Soviet  State.  Given 
the  Soviets'  current  mihtari'  posture,  the 
fluidity  of  the  Soviet  political  process 
during  any  succession  period,  and  the 
predicted  economic  and  demographic 
woes  facing  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  the 
1990's,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  project 
that  a  new  leadership  might  emerge 
which  will  be  even  more  ambitious  and 
more  intractable  than  the  current  re- 
gime. 

Historically,  when  despotic  govern- 
ments are  beset  by  internal  troubles, 
they  seek  to  turn  their  citizens'  atten- 
tion to  some  external  threat.  Unfortu- 
nately our  timing  is  exquisitely  bad — 
just  when  the  Soviet  Union's  military 
capabilities  peak,  prior  to  the  onset  of 
its  internal  troubles,  the  new  letuiership 
will  be  facing  an  almost  atrophied  U.S.- 
Western  military  alliance.  The  so-called 
window  of  opportunity  for  a  concerted 
Soviet  drive  to  achieve  a  poHcy  of  vital 
resource  denial  will  probably  open — 
I  and  begin  to  close  i  — during  the  decade 
of  the  1980's. 

As  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  noted  in  his  annual  military 
posture  statement  in  January  of  1979, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  an  "aging,  revolu- 
tionary movement  that  may  not  be 
tempted    to    use    its    massive    conven- 
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tional  war  arsenal  to  offset  a  declining 
economy,  a  faltering  ideological  appeal, 
internal  stresses  and  a  growing  appe- 
tite for  imported  oil  "  Clearly  one  in- 


Crltlcal  turning  points  In  the  histories  of 
nations  are  difficult  to  recognize  at  the  time. 
Usually,  they  become  clear  only  In  retrospect. 
Nonetheless,  the  United  States  may  well  be  at 
such  a  tuminc-  nolnt  t.odav    Wr  fare  «.  rtprl- 
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7,800  derailments  in  1977,  500  of  them 
involved  hazardous  materials. 


Poland,   on   March    14.   1980.    took   the   Uvea 
of  22  of  its  members  and  officials; 

Whereas   such    team   exemolified   the   fine 
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tlonal  war  arsenal  to  offset  a  declining 
economy,  a  faltering  ideological  appeal, 
internal  stresses  and  a  growing  appe- 
tite for  imported  oil."  Clearly  one  in- 
dispensable element  of  U.S.  foreign  pol- 
icy is  the  need  to  successfully  demon- 
strate and  communicate  to  the  Soviets 
and  our  own  allies  alike,  our  military 
capability  and  our  national  resolve.  We 
must  never  allow  any  emerging  element 
within  the  Soviet  hierarchy  the  luxury 
of  even  logically  presenting  a  plausible 
argument  for  embarking  on  an  expan- 
sionist course  and  we  must  never  allow 
our  allies  to  assess  the  United  States 
as  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  protect 
their   vital    interests   from    Soviet    ag- 
gression. As  Gen.  David  C.  Jones.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  noted: 
It  Is  Inherently  unknowable  whether  the 
Soviets  are  embarked  on  a  master  plan  for 
conquest   or    are   simply    adept    at    creating 
and   exploiting    targets   of   opportunity  .  .  . 
The  more  useful  perspective  for  the  respon- 
sible strategist  Is  to  confront  the  realities 
of    Soviet    capabilities,    take    into    account 
their  clearly  articulated  sense  of  'manifest 
destiny"  and  take  the  actions  necessary  to 
deny  the  Soviets  exploitable  opportunities. 
conclusion:    the  peace   omHsrvE? 
While  the  general  public  at  home  and 
around  the  world  adjusts  to  the  danger- 
ous precedent  established  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  to  a  pre- 
viously neutral  nation,  we  are  already 
witnessing  the  anticipated  blitzkrieg  on 
another    front:    The    so-called    Soviet 
peace  offensive.  It  is  clear  that  the  So- 
viets are  attempting  to  deflect  criticism 
and  attention  away  from  their  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan,  and  are  attempting 
to  place  themselves  in  a  favorable  light. 
They  are  offering  assurances  to  the  world 
that  once  the  Afghan  people  and  their 
revolution  are  secure  from  Western  sub- 
version,   Moscow   would   be  more   than 
willing  to  withdraw  its  troops  in  return 
for  guarantees  of  Afghan  neutrality. 

Of  course,  behind  the  rhetoric  is  in 
reality,  a  Soviet  demand  to  the  effect 
that  Soviet  troops  will  be  withdrawn  on 
the  condition  that  the  Western  powers 
help  to  preserve  the  Soviet-installed  Af- 
ghan puppet  regime.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Soviets  will  be  seeking  to  exploit  the 
lure  of  a  potentially  lucrative  Soviet 
market  for  Western  technology  and 
goods  as  well  as  the  desire  to  participate 
in  the  1980  Moscow  summer  Olympic 
games.  As  the  initial  shock  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  begins  to  recede, 
one  can  begin  to  discern  a  considerable 
softening  among  the  Western  nations. 
If  we  allow  this  to  happen,  we  have  in- 
deed gone  beyond  the  turning  point.  We 
and  our  allies  cannot  be  permitted  to 
forget  the  tactical  and  strategic  Implica- 
tions of  the  recent  Soviet  action,  espe- 
cially in  light  of  the  projected  Soviet 
domestic  situation. 

If  the  next  12  to  24  months  indicate 
that  the  Soviet  "peace  offensive"  has 
seduced  any  of  the  vital  links  in  the 
NATO  chain,  then  the  Soviets  will  have 
achieved  one  of  their  long-held  objec- 
tives: Driving  a  wedge  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allies.  If  this  were 
to  occur,  then  the  course  of  international 
relations  will  have  been  altered  to  the 
detriment  of  all  who  share  our  ideals.  As 
Defense  Secretary  Brown  has  argued ; 


Critical  turning  points  In  the  histories  of 
nations  are  difficult  to  recognize  at  the  time. 
Usually,  they  become  clear  only  In  retrospect. 
Nonetheless,  the  United  States  may  well  be  at 
such  a  turning  point  today.  We  face  a  deci- 
sion that  we  have  been  deferring  for  too 
long:  we  can  defer  no  longer.  We  must  decide 
now  whether  we  intend  to  remain  the  strong- 
est nation  In  the  world.  The  alternative  Is  to 
let  ourselves  slip  Into  Inferiority,  Into  a 
position  of  weakness  In  a  harsh  world  where 
principles  unsupported  by  power  are  vic- 
timized, and  to  become  a  nation  with  more 
of  a  past  than  a  future. 

It  is  truly  unfortunate  that  the  Carter 
administration's  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
challenge  is  so  belated  and  of  such  ques- 
tionable duration.  However,  our  politicaJ 
system  insures  that  this.  too.  is  subject 
to  change.* 


RAIL  ACCIDENTS:  THE  SHORT- 
TERM  COST  OF  DEFERRED  MAIN- 
TENANCE 

Th3  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  <Mr.  Glickman)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  twice 
recently  I  have  taken  the  floor  to  discuss 
some  of  my  concerns  about  the  safety 
of  our  railroad  network.  Today,  I  will 
continue  with  the  third  in  a  series  of  dis- 
cussions on  this  growing  problem. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion's (FRA)  statistics  on  rail  accidents 
cleaily  show  that  our  current  rail  poli- 
cies are  creating  an  environment  prone 
to  disaster.  From  1968  to  1978.  the  num- 
ber of  train  derailments  has  increased 
by  nearly  50  percent.  In  1968.  26,967  per- 
sons— 18.266  of  whom  were  railroad  em- 
ployees— were  killed  or  injured  in  U.S. 
rail  accidents.  By  1978  that  number  had 
skyrocketed  to  74.191  with  65.925  rail- 
road employees  killed  or  injured. 

In  dollar  terms,  during  that  same 
period,  the  cost  of  damages  increased  by 
more  than  $18.6  million  annuallv  with 
damages  in  1978  surpassing  $300  rnillion. 
Ironically,  that  dramatic  increase  in 
both  casualties  and  property  damages 
occurred  after  Congress  enacted  rail 
safety  legislation  in  1970.  Clearly,  we 
need  to  take  another  look  at  our  Fed- 
eral policies. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NTSB)  conducted  a  study  in 
January  1974,  that  concluded  that 
broken  rails  caused  5.756  accidents  be- 
tween 1963  and  1972.  More  than  twice  as 
many  accidents  occurred  in  1972  than  in 
1963.  Improper  maintenance  of  tracks 
and  railbeds  is  the  major  cause  of  derail- 
ments and  accidents  that  occurred  last 
year  as  well.  According  to  a  recent  series 
of  articles  on  the  subject  in  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  about  50  percent  of  all  rail 
accidents  were  caused  by  poor  inspection 
and  maintenance  of  track.  The  Star  arti- 
cle also  noted: 

Derailments  and  collisions  took  place  at 
the  rate  of  about  one  every  hour,  with  dam- 
ages totaling  more  than   $850,000  a  day. 

When  trackage  is  found  to  be  in  need 
of  repair,  the  FRA's  policies  allow  the 
railroad  to  dowTigrade  the  track  to  a 
speed  considered  safe.  The  company  is 
not  required  to  make  the  necessary  re- 


pairs. And  slowing  down  the  trains  does 
not  necessarily  stop  derailments.  An  ac- 
cident in  Kansas  in  1972  with  an  oflaclal 
damage  estimate  of  $150,000  to  $250,000 
happened  on  track  downgraded  to  5  miles 
per  hour.  On  top  of  that,  the  practice  of 
downgrading  track  speeds  obviously 
slows  down  the  movement  of  commodi- 
ties shipped  by  rail  dramatically. 

We  continue  to  suffer  from  rail  car 
shortages  which  were  particularly  severe 
in  1972-73  and  1977-78.  These  shortages 
seem  logically  to  be  a  side-effect  of  our 
track  maintenance  problems.  Given  the 
widespread  practice  of  downgrading  the 
maximum  speeds  on  tracks  rather  than 
fixing  them,  the  lag  time  for  the  delivery 
of  such  needed  rail  cars  increases.  Clear- 
ly, if  trains  can  only  travel  at  speeds  of 
20  miles  per  hour  or  less,  problems  devel- 
op in  moving  agricultural  commodities. 
That  adds  considerably  to  the  problems 
facing  the  already  depressed  farm 
oconomy. 

If  the  numbers  thus  far  do  not  con- 
vince my  colleagues  that  we  have  a  prob- 
lem in  the  rail  sector,  then  consider  that 
in  the  first  8  months  of  1974,  when  the 
FRA  first  began  their  rail  inspections, 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  re- 
corded less  than  12.000  defects  in  track- 
age. In  the  first  6  months  of  1979.  nearly 
50.000  defects  were  found.  In  those  6 
years,  the  problem  had  worsened  by  more 
than  300  percent. 

There  are  many  causes  underlying  rail- 
road accidents:  employee  error,  equip- 
ment failures,  incidents  involving  auto- 
mobiles and  trespassers.  But  by  far  the 
most  serious  and  most  readily  correct- 
able cause  is  trackage  and  roadbed  de- 
terioration. Of  the  7.890  derailments  in 
1977.  4,360  were  related  to  maintenance 
problems.  The  tracks  were  simply  In  dis- 
repair. They  had  not  been  properly 
maintained. 

Incidentally,  this  deterioration  of  the 
railbeds  and  trackage  is  not  a  universal 
trend.  A  recent  study  by  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  comparing  Can- 
adian and  American  approaches  to  rail 
safety  has  shown  that  while  derailments 
in  this  country  continue  to  increase,  de- 
railments in  Canada  have  stabilized.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  continued  in- 
crease in  U.S.  derailments  was  the  re- 
sult of  deferred  maintenance  and  in- 
creased axle  loadings  on  freight  equip- 
ment. 

Clearly,  the  statistics  on  U.S.  rail  ac- 
cidents are  frightening.  But  when  trans- 
lated into  specific  examples,  those  num- 
bers become  human  lives  and  livelihoods. 
The  lives  lost  and  people  injured  in  de- 
railments and  the  dollars  lost  In  repairs 
to  railroad  property,  shipments  and  ad- 
jacent property  reveal  a  national  prob- 
lem that  is  growing  daily  because  there 
Is  no  concerted,  coordinated  effort  to  re- 
solve it. 

Perhaps  the  serious  nature  of  our  his- 
tory of  increasing  derailments  will  be- 
come clear  as  we  look  at  the  transporta- 
tion of  hazardous  materials  by  rail.  Re- 
cently the  Washington  Star  reported  that 
serious  spills  resulting  from  accidents  in- 
volving hazardous  materials  are  taking 
place  at  the  rate  of  once  a  month.  Fur- 
ther, the  FRA  reported  that  of  the  over 
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7,800  derailments  in  1977,  500  of  them 
involved  hazardous  materials. 

It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to 
translate  the  numbers  into  catastrophe. 
Imagine  a  train  carrying  propane,  chlor- 
ine gas,  or  nuclear  waste  derailing  in  the 
middle  of  a  densely  populated  area  in 
one  of  the  Nation's  major  cities.  Imagine 
the  cars  being  punctured  in  the  accident. 
Consider  the  potential  for  disaster. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  just  the  stuff 
from  which  science  fiction  is  made.  Ask 
the  citizens  of  Misslssauga,  Ontario,  if 
they  had  images  of  what  could  happen 
when  a  rail  derailment  last  year  involv- 
ing chlorine  gas  supplanted  derailment 
statistics  with  a  real  disaster.  Over  220,- 
000  people  had  to  be  evacuated.  An  esti- 
mated $21  million  per  day  in  lost  produc- 
tion and  wages  resulted,  and  no  one 
knows  how  much  the  cost  will  be  in  law- 
suits. 

In  November  1979,  there  were  acci- 
dents involving  carloads  of  lethal  mate- 
rials In  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Indiana. 
There  were  over  58,000  people  evacuated 
as  a  result  of  those  accidents.  And  all  in- 
dications are  that  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue. 

In  montary  terms,  damage  attributable 
to  bad  tracks  and  railroad  property  in 
1972  alone  amounted  to  $20,000,000.  One 
estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  rail  accidents 
due  to  bad  tracks  and  railbeds  for  the 
decade  of  the  1970's  is  over  $500,000,000. 
The  Government  response  has  been  little 
more  than  acquiescence.  Railroad  com- 
panies have  been  given  the  choice  of  fix- 
ing the  track  or  downgrading  its  speed. 
Downgrading  the  speed  is  obviously  not 
the  ajiswer.  but  that  has  been  the  option 
most  often  taken.* 


RESOLUTION  EXPRESSING  SORROW 
OVER  DEATH  OF  U.S.  AMATEUR 
ATHLETIC  UNION  BOXING  TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  14,  1980.  22  members  and  officials 
of  the  U.S.  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Box- 
ing Team  were  killed  when  their  plane 
crashed  in  Warsaw.  Poland.  Today  I  am 
introducing  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing sorrow  over  the  death  of  these 
athletes  and  extending  condolences  to 
their  friends  and  families. 

These  athletes  were  to  be  U.S.  ambas- 
sadors of  good  will  in  Poland.  The  tragic 
crash  stunned  people  around  the  world. 
Offering  our  condolences  is  a  small  ges- 
ture to  make  to  the  families  of  these 
American  athletes,  and  surely  they  de- 
serve this  honor. 

I  urge  the  speedy  adoption  of  this 
resolution. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  sorrow  over 
the  death  of  22  members  and  officials  of 
the  United  States  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
boxing  team  in  a  plane  crash  Ln  Poland, 
and  extending  condolences  to  the  friends 
and  families  of  such  members  and  officials 
Whereas  the  United  States  Amateur  Ath- 
letic  Union    boxing   team   was   representing 
the  United  States  In  international  sport  com- 
petition  before  a  plane  crash   In   Warsaw. 


Poland,  on  March  14.  1980.  took  the  lives 
of  22  of  Its  members  and  officials; 

Whereas  such  team  exemplified  the  fine 
tradition  of  American  amateur  athletics;  and 

Whereas  amateur  athletic  teams  and  offi- 
cials act  as  ambassadors  of  good  will  for 
the  United  States:   Now.   therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) .  That  (1)  the  Con- 
gress hereby  expresses  a  deep  sense  of  loss 
and  sorrow  over  the  death  on  March  14.  1980, 
of  Kelvin  Anderson.  Joseph  Bland,  Colonel 
Bernard  Callahan,  Elliott  Chavls,  Tyrone 
Clayton.  Walter  Harris,  Tom  Johnson,  Byron 
Lindsey.  Andre  McCoy.  Paul  Palomino,  Byron 
Payton.  George  Pimental.  John  Radlson. 
Richard  Robinson.  Yrenlo  Robles.  David 
Rodriguez,  Steve  Smlegel,  Lemuel  Steeples, 
Jerome  Stewart,  Ray  Wesson.  Dolores  Wes- 
son, and  Lonnle  Young,  members  and  offi- 
cials of  the  United  States  Amateur  Athletic 
Union  boxing  team.  In  a  plane  crash  In  War- 
saw, Poland,  and  extends  to  the  friends  and 
families  of  such  team  members  and  officials 
Its  condolences,  and  (2)  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  shall  transmit  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  families  of  such  team  members  and 
officials. c 


LaFALCE  CALLS  FOR  A  SMALL 
BUSINESS  SURVIVAL  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  May  11,  1980,  has  been  designated  the 
Small  Business  Week  of  1980,  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness within  our  economy. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution 
to  express  the  will  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  rename  the  week  of  May 
11  as  the  Small  Business  Survival  Week 
of  1980,  in  order  to  emphasize  and  draw 
attention  to  the  dire  straits  now  con- 
fronting this  country's  small  businesses. 

During  the  past  2  days  my  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcommittee  on  General  Oversight 
has  conducted  extensive  hearings  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  double-digit  infla- 
tion and  the  administration's  anti-in- 
flation policies  on  small  business.  I 
solicited  testimony  from  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business,  the 
National  Federal  of  Independent  Busi- 
nesses, the  National  Small  Business  Asso- 
ciation, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  in  order  to  ascertain  exactly 
how  desperate  conditions  are  for  small 
businesses  throughout  the  country. 

The  message  which  these  small  busi- 
ness proprietors  brought  to  my  subcom- 
mittee was  one  of  unrelenting  horror  for 
this  country's  small  businesses.  Witness 
after  witness,  representing  business  from 
western  New  York,  Missouri,  Wisconsin, 
Long  Island,  Ohio,  and  other  areas,  de- 
scribed growing  problems  for  most  small 
businesses.  Serious  cash  flow  problems, 
inability  to  obtain  credit  at  reasonable 
terms,  and  increasing  capital  problems 
were  cited  by  every  witness.  One  witness 
who  noted  that  his  company  had  sur- 
vived the  great  depression,  admitted  that 
he  worried  about  the  future  viability  of 
his  concern  in  economic  terms. 

A  number  of  witnesses  predicted  that 
1980  would  experience  a  wave  of  bank- 
ruptcies among  small  businesses  worse 
than  anything  since  the  1930's.  Rather 
than  indulging  in  reckless  rhetoric,  each 
witness  described  adverse  business  situ- 


ations in  concrete  detail  for  their  own 
and  neightwring  businesses.  Based  on  the 
testimony  which  the  sut)committee  re- 
ceived. I  do  not  l>eheve  that  these  many 
small  business  proprietors  were  engaging 
in  any  hyperbole:  indeed,  small  business 
may  be  confronting  the  most  serious  set 
of  problems  they  have  faced  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

The  other  major  goal  of  the  hearings 
was  to  elicit  testimony  from  Federal 
agencies  concerning  their  efforts  to  as- 
sist small  businesses  through  these  eco- 
nomically uncertain  times.  Spokesmen 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
analyzed  the  impact  of  the  administra- 
tion's anti-inflation  policies  and  reme- 
dies for  small  businesses. 

Although  a  number  of  the  agencies 
have  instituted  programs  which  are  spe- 
cifically designed  to  provide  much- 
needed  assistance  to  small  businesses, 
there  was  one  extremely  troubling  omis- 
sion. As  I  stated  in  my  opening  state- 
ment, there  is  a  mandatorj'  need  for  a 
comprehensive  national  plan  or  policy 
to  survive  both  double-digit  inflation  and 
the  administration's  anti-inflation 
policy.  What  was  conspicuously  missing 
during  the  subcommittee's  hearings  was 
the  presence  of  such  a  plan  or  policy. 

Clearly,  the  administration  and  that 
is  to  say,  the  White  House,  apparently 
has  not  formulated  a  conscious  strategy 
for  helping  small  businesses  survive  the 
worst  economic  conditions  since  the 
great  depression.  Even  more  distressing 
is  the  seeming  absence  of  an  awareness 
among  top  policymakers  that  there  could 
be  a  monumental  wave  of  bankruptcies 
among  small  businesses,  which  could 
have  extremely  adverse  effects  on  a 
macroeconomic  level. 

However,  there  were  two  possibly  en- 
couraging developments  as  a  result  of 
the  subcommitee's  hearings.  First,  Mil- 
ton Stewart,  Chief  Counsel  for  the  SBA's 
OflSce  of  Advocacy,  promised  that  the 
SBA  would  return  to  the  subcommitee 
on  May  13  with  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional strategy  for  assistance  to  small 
tusinesses.  in  order  to  help  them  sur- 
\ive  inflation  and  the  administration's 
anti-inflation  policies 

Second.  Frederick  Schultz.  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  an- 
nounced a  new  program  to  provide 
emergency  lending  capacity  to  financial 
institutions  for  loans  to  small  businesses 
and  farmers.  Although  that  program  is 
well-intentioned,  its  primary  impact  will 
be  assistance  on  a  seasonal  basis  for 
farmers  in  certain  States,  and  to  busi- 
nesses in  rural  communities. 

Mr  Speaker,  unless  more  importance 
is  attached  to  the  importance  of  and  the 
problems  facing  small  businesses  in  this 
country,  small  businesses  could  be 
threatened  by  cataclysmic  damage;  and 
the  damage  to  individual  humans  and 
families  can  scarcely  be  imagined  The 
administration  must  take  the  lead  and 
declare  that  the  survival  of  this  coun- 
try's small  business  is  a  national  pri- 
ority. Therefore.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution,  as  an  Indication  that  the 
survival  of  small  businesses  is  a  necessity 
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of  the  costs  to  the  Continental  Corp.  in     courages  them  from  putting  aside  their     ernment  control  is  needed  to  solve  envi- 
timp  and  rnnnpv   wa.<;  that  the  cornora-     income,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  rec-     ronmental    and    social    problems     Only 
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for  the  economy  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Whereas,  small  businesses  throughout  the 
nation  are  In  the  midst  of  the  worst  crisis 
since  the  1930s  and  there  Is  a  very  real 
threat  of  bankruptcy  on  the  part  of  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  businesses 
In  all  parts  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  generally  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  credit  necessary  for 
the  continued  health  of  their  operations 
at  reasonable  terms:  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  In  particular 
have  been  experiencing  increasingly  serious 
cash  flow  problems;  and 

Whereas,  small  businesses  In  particular 
have  suffered  from  severe  shortages  of  capital 
needed  for  stability  and  growth;  and 

Whereas,  the  development  of  a  national 
strategy  on  small  business  and  Inflation  must 
be  a  critical  Item  on  our  national  agenda; 

Noic.  therefore,  be  it  resolve  by  the  Senate 
an  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  President  shall  be  authorized  to  re- 
designate the  week  of  May  11  through  May 
18.  1980.  "National  Small  Business  Survival 
Week."  in  lieu  of  the  present  designation  of 
that     week     as     "National     Small     Business 


TRIBUTE     TO      FATHER     BIRKEN- 
HAUER.  S.J. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  <Ms.  Oakar)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  institutes  of  learning  in  the  city 
of  Cleveland  is  John  Carroll  University. 
Today  I  rise  in  tribute  to  the  current 
president  of  that  university.  Father 
Henry  Birkenhauer.  S.J.  A  scientist  and 
educator  of  national  repute.  Father 
Birkenhauer  has  served  as  president 
since  August  1970.  E>uring  his  tenure  he 
has  guided  the  university  skillfully  and 
energetically  through  a  crucial  decade 
for  higher  education. 

Father  Birkenhauer  first  came  to  John 
Carroll  in  1946.  In  1947  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Seismological  Observa- 
tory at  the  university,  having  received 
his  doctorate  in  geophysics  in  1945. 
Father  Birkenhauer  Is  nationally  known 
for  his  work  in  Antarctica.  During  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  of  1958 
he  w£is  chief  seismologist  and  deputy 
scientific  leader  of  the  U.S.  research 
team  In  the  Antarctic  During  his  15 
months  there  he  studied  the  rocks  under 
the  polar  Ice  and  the  seismic  waves  gen- 
erated by  earthquakes  For  this  work 
Father  Birkenhauer  gained  the  nick- 
name "the  Polar  Priest." 

Though  he  has  devoted  most  of  his 
energy  to  the  university.  Father  Birken- 
hauer participates  in  many  civic  and 
professional  affairs.  He  Is  a  member  of 
the  President's  Committee  of  the  As- 
sociated Colleges  of  Cleveland  and  the 
Cleveland  Commission  on  Higher  Edu- 
cation. He  has  also  served  our  metro- 
politan area  as  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory boards  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  of  Cleveland  and  the  Greater 
Cleveland  Safety  Council.  He  has  always 
responded  to  the  call  to  serve  his  com- 
munity. 

All  of  the  citizens  of  Greater  Cleveland 
wish  Father  Birkenhauer  the  best  of 
luck  in  his  retirement  Although  we  will 
miss  his  skillful  hand  at  the  helm  of 
John  Carroll,  we  know  that  his  successor. 


Father  TTiomas  O'Malley  will  continue 
the  great  tradition  of  leadership  exem- 
plified by  Father  Birkenhauer.  Those 
of  us  who  are  John  Carroll  graduates 
have  great  pride  in  this  educational  in- 
stitution and  the  individuals  who  have 
served  it  so  well.» 


A    FEW    COMMENTS    ABOUT    PRO- 
DUCTIVITY ON  "GROWTH  DAY" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dornan)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  on  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
1943  Yalta  Conference.  Josef  Stalin  pro- 
posed a  toast,  "to  American  production, 
without  which  this  war  would  have  been 
lost." 

It  was  an  ironic  tribute  to  the  Western 
capitalist  economic  system  coming  from 
the  Red  Czar  of  the  Eastern  Commu- 
nist empire.  But  I  thought  it  worth 
mentioning,  because  the  truth  of  Stalin's 
remark,  like  a  mustard  seed,  might  not 
otherwise  penetrate  the  crania  of  two  of 
my  constituents,  Tom  Hayden  and  Jane 
Fonda,  who,  among  others,  are  daily 
dedicating  their  energies  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  what  is  left  of  the  private  sec- 
tor, free  market  economic  system  of  the 
United  States. 

In  post- World  War  II  era.  the  United 
States  experienced  an  explosion  of  pro- 
ductivity. For  millions,  the  American 
dream  was  becoming  a  concrete  reality. 
An  expansion  of  economic  opportunity 
enabled  post-war  veterans  to  return 
home  with  the  prospect  of  saving  for 
their  families  and  finally  owning  a 
house.  Millions  of  Americans  whose 
parents  were  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  started  sending  their  children  to 
colleges  and  universities,  as  a  result  of 
the  hard  work  and  savings  of  their 
forbears. 

Nevertheless,  the  intellectual  founda- 
tions of  post-war  economic  policy  were 
still  rooted  in  the  1930's.  For  it  was, 
after  all.  Lord  Keynes  and  his  followers 
who  favored  a  positive  regulation  of  the 
economy,  a  stimulation  of  demand 
through  government  spending  measures 
designed  to  bring  about  full  employment. 
A  policy  of  deficit  financing  had  become 
entrenched.  In  spite  of  warnings  from 
various  critics  that  a  continuation  of 
such  policies,  and  the  resultant  inflation, 
would  prove  disastrous  in  the  long  run. 
Lord  Keynes  dismissed  these  criticisms 
with  the  casual  remark:  "In  the  long 
run,  we  are  all  dead." 

Lord  Keynes  did  in  1946.  And  his  long 
run  has  become  our  short-run.  We  have 
taxed  and  spent  with  abandon.  Since  the 
mid-1960's.  every  administration  has 
held  to  the  basic  principle  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  a  competent  manager 
of  the  national  economy.  In  18  out  of 


the  last  19  years,  this  Congress  has  ap- 
proved deficit  after  deficit,  increased 
Federal  expenditures,  a  corresponding 
increase  in  money  supply,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  credit  beyond  any  real  in- 
crease in  goods  and  services.  Indeed,  the 
increase  in  taxation  and  spending  has 
accelerated  during  the  past  3  years  of 
this  administration,  with  total  Federal 
spending  accounting  for  22  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  the  high- 
est tax  increases  in  the  Nation's  history, 
with  tax  increases  this  year  alone  ex- 
pected to  jump  by  almost  $100  billion 
over  fiscal  year  1980. 1  am  not  saying  that 
this  administration  is  solely  responsible 
for  the  current  rate  of  inflation.  But, 
through  a  dogmatic  adherence  to  the 
economic  theories  of  the  past.  It  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  practice  politics  as  usual, 
to  spend  and  tax  without  restraint,  but 
always  spending  more  than  taxing.  It  is 
therefore  no  surprise  that  an  inflation 
rate  of  5  percent  4  years  ago  is  now  over 
18  percent. 

The  American  people  are  crying  for  re- 
lief. But  from  this  Congress,  acting  like 
a  fiscal  drug  peddler,  they  only  get  an- 
other fix.  another  temporary  high.  For 
relief  from  the  effects  of  high  taxation, 
overregulation,  and  deficit  spending, 
they  get  from  this  Congress  only  more 
taxation,  more  regulation,  and  more 
Government  control.  When  Chrysler 
Corp.  was  in  trouble  because  of  the  eco- 
nomic climate  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment had  helped  to  create,  the  ex- 
pected response  of  this  Congress  was  to 
take  out  the  fiscal  hypo  and  inject  yet 
another  $1.5  billion.  This  is  a  recent 
example.  There  are  many  more.  We  seem 
unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  rely 
upon  the  temporary  pain  killer  that 
never  relieves  special  interest  addicts  of 
their  special  addictions. 

But  we  should  not  have  created  the 
sense  of  overdependency  that  now  under- 
mines the  strength  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. We  should  do  everything  to  change 
the  climate  for  business  and  industry. 
labor  and  the  small  entrepreneurs  of  the 
private  sector.  Last  year,  there  were 
77.498  pages  of  Federal  regulations 
printed  to  govern  the  private  sector, 
many  of  them  In  contradiction  to  each 
other,  most  of  them  contributing  to  a 
silly  and  unnecessary  burden  of  paper- 
work, diverting  precious  time  and  energy 
away  from  generation  of  productivity 
and  real  wealth. 

Consider  the  housing  industry.  Per- 
haps no  industry  in  the  country  is  more 
diverse,  made  up  of  large  and  small  firms. 
Such  a  diverse  industry  should  not  be 
subject  to  general  regulations,  and. 
moreover,  the  increased  costs  of  current 
regulations  have  seriously  hampered 
productivity,  limited  supply  and  have 
created  severe  hardships  for  young  peo- 
ple who  wish  to  purchase  homes.  In  Den- 
ver. Colo.,  for  example,  the  American 
Continental  Corp..  a  home  construction 
firm,  had  to  provide  data  for  a  huge  "en- 
vironmental impact  statement,"  involv- 
ing nearlv  50  local.  State,  and  Federal 
agencies.  This  regulatory  procedure  took 
up  to  18  months,  replete  with  consulta- 
tions, building  plan  reviews,  and  inane 
and  time-consuming  meetings  with  vari- 
ous Government  ofHcials.  The  conclusion 
of  the  regulatory  review  process,  after  all 
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of  the  costs  to  the  Continental  Corp.  in 
time  and  money,  was  that  the  corpora- 
tion should  notify  the  local  bus  company 
that  it  is  building  a  housing  development. 
Can  you  imagine  such  incredible  waste 
and  stupidity  in  an  economy  that  is  be- 
ing ravaged  by  the  double  pressures  of 
inflation  and  recession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  crossroads  in 
our  economic  history.  We  have  been 
feeding  the  growth  of  the  public  sector 
at  the  expense  of  the  private  sector,  at  a 
cost  to  incentive,  investment,  savings, 
and  productivity.  We  must  now  sharply 
reverse  our  policy.  If  we  continue  down 
this  path,  we  are  going  to  reap  the  im- 
poverishment and  regimentation  that 
will  inevitably  follow.  The  standard  of 
living  of  every  American  will  ultimately 
be  determined  by  our  response  to  the  de- 
cline in  productivity.  The  poor  can  only 
hope  to  get  a  larger  piece  of  the  pie,  as 
long  as  the  pie  is  growing  larger,  not 
smaller. 

According  to  the  London  Economist, 
the  average  age  of  American  plants  is  20 
years,  compared  to  12  years  for  Ger- 
man plants,  and  10  years  for  Japanese 
plants.  The  obvious  answer  is  to  cut  tax 
rates,  along  with  the  adoption  of  solid 
Federal  spending  limitations,  and  en- 
courage capital  formation  and  thus  new 
employment  opportunities. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  produc- 
tivity until  we  create  a  financial  cli- 
mate that  allows  for  capital  formation. 
And  there  will  be  no  significant  increase 
in  capital  formation  unless  and  until  we 
encourage  savings.  Compared  to  West 
Germany  and  Japan,  the  percentage  of 
income  devoted  to  savings  is  simply 
abysmal.  As  a  percentage  of  after  tax 
income.  U.S.  savings  amount  to  5  per- 
cent. In  Japan,  savings  after  tax  income 
amounts  to  21.5  percent:  in  France,  16.2 
percent,  and  in  Germany,  14. 

One  would  think  that  the  U.S.  policy 
would  be  such  as  to  encourage  savings 
and  thus  establish  a  strong  foundation 
for  capital  investment,  especially  in 
high  technology  items,  to  stimulate  in- 
creased productivity.  Not  only  has  the 
Federal  Government  refused  to  protect 
the  small  saver  from  the  ravages  of  in- 
flation, now  the  most  recent  proposal  in 
the  Carter  administration's  budget  plan 
is  to  impose  a  withholding  tax  on  in- 
terest in  savings  accounts  and  other  cap- 
ital investment.  It  is  incredible.  We 
should,  of  course,  be  doing  exactly  the 
opposite,  providing  strong  incentives  for 
savings.  And  what  will  be  the  impact  of 
this  brilliant  proposal  to  scoop  up  a  pro- 
jected $2  billion  for  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury? It  will  mean  that  funds  that  would 
have  been  available  within  the  private 
sector  to  be  employed  for  private  invest- 
ment, in  houses,  plant  expansion,  and 
new  jobs  during  the  fiscal  year,  will  be 
sitting  In  the  Federal  budget,  helping  to 
finance  more  public  sector  jobs.  That  is 
just  what  we  need,  more  money  in  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  less  in  the  hands 
of  the  private  investors. 

With  inflation  running  as  high  as  18 
percent,  it  makes  little  sense  for  a  small 
saver  to  put  his  money  in  a  bank  for  a 
return  of  5.25  percent.  Savers,  particu- 
larly small  savers,  cannot  be  expected 
to  put  up  with  a  policy  that  directly  dis- 


courages them  from  putting  aside  their 
income,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  rec- 
ord numbers,  they  are  withdrawing 
their  funds.  It  is  this  drain  that  is  now 
contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Nation's  housing  market,  as  well  as  re- 
ducing the  availability  of  funds  for  in- 
vestment in  capital  formation  and  jobs 
creation. 

Congress  has  before  it  today  a  number 
of  bills  which  will  go  far  in  stimulating 
economic  growth.  The  capital  cost  recov- 
ery act,  various  spending  limitation  and 
balanced  budget  bills,  Kemp-Roth  n, 
and  my  own  legislation,  H.R.  1000,  the 
American  Tax  Reduction  Act,  will  all 
make  more  money  available  to  create 
private  sector  jobs. 

Dr.  Norman  B.  Ture.  an  economic  ad- 
viser to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Nixon, 
recently  completed  an  econometric  study 
of  H.R.  1000  to  determine  its  probable 
effects  on  the  economy.  The  act  would 
reduce  income  taxes  25  percent  over  4 
years,  index  all  tax  brackets,  reduce  cap- 
ital gains  taxes,  and  restrict  spending. 
Dr.  Ture  found  that  had  it  been  enacted 
in  1979.  there  would  be  790,000  more  jobs 
today  than  currently  exist.  A  responsible 
reduction  in  taxes  as  embodied  in  H.R. 
1000  would  truly  help  the  unemployed  by 
providing  permanent  new  jobs. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  the 
"profits"  have  never  been  higher.  But 
business  profits  are  largely  on  paper.  In 
order  to  keep  shareholders  happy  and 
portray  themselves  as  investment-wor- 
thy, corporations  put  on  their  best  face. 
They  take  depreciation  on  capital  assets 
based  on  historical  cost,  not  replacement 
cost.  This  keeps  expenses  down  and  year- 
ly profits  up,  but  it  is  not  realistic.  Infla- 
tion drives  replacement  costs  much 
higher  than  businesses  are  willing  to  re- 
port to  shareholders.  As  a  result,  paper 
profits  go  up.  taxes  take  an  even  bigger 
share  of  real  earnings,  and  less  income 
is  left  for  capital  reinvestment. 

Today,  the  American  bureaucracy  cov- 
ets every  dollar,  everj'  ounce  of  wealth 
produced  by  the  private  sector  because  it 
feels  it  can  spend  it  more  wisely,  it  can 
direct  the  money  to  the  "proper  chan- 
nels." This  is  the  same  old  paternalism 
that  created  the  mess  we  are  in.  Our  cur- 
rent policies  are  bent  on  penalizing  bus- 
inesses until  they  can  no  longer  function, 
at  which  point  we  are  asked  to  give  them 
Federal  assistance.  Government  must  get 
its  hands  off  the  private  sector  before 
Keynes'  long  run  reaches  the  finish  line. 
Our  country  is  at  a  crossroads.  Either  we 
return  the  reins  of  production  to  the 
producers  that  built  the  Nation  or  we 
strangle  the  economy. 

I  would  like  to  close  my  remarks  with 
some  disturbing  opinions  of  Americans 
researched  by  the  Heritage  Foundation 
using  the  Sindlinger  Co..  from  March  22 
to  April  12  ( 1.426  interviews) . 

First.  Nearly  85  percent  of  the  public 
feel  Government  regulation  discourages 
economic  growth.  While  they  hold  this 
attitude,  however,  nearly  three-fifths  of 
the  public — 53.3  percent — do  not  think 
economic  growth  is  incompatible  with 
goals  such  as  clean  environment  or  equal 
opportunity. 

Second.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
public  do  not  beheve  that  greater  Gov- 


ernment control  is  needed  to  solve  envi- 
ronmental and  social  problems  Only 
17.7  percent  expressed  the  belief  that 
greater  Government  control  of  Amer- 
ican business  is  needed. 

Third.  Nearly  85  percent  of  the  public 
would  like  to  see  the  economy  grow  at 
a  rate  equal  to  or  faster  than  the  cur- 
rent rate,  and  a  slightly  lesser  number — 
75  percent — said  they  feel  a  no-growth 
economy  will  guarantee  a  bleak  eco- 
nomic future  for  America. 

Fourth.  From  1948  to  1969,  the  aver- 
age yearly  increase  in  output  per  work- 
er's hour  in  the  private  sector  was 
approximately  3  percent. 

Then  from  1969  to  1973,  the  annual 
average  increase  was  2.3  percent.  From 
1973  to  1977.  the  annual  increase 
dropped  to  1  percent.  But  last  year,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  reported  that 
total  private  business  productivity  was 
actually  minus  1.9  percent — shocking. 

Edwin  Feulner.  president  of  Heritage 
Foundation,  explained  that  the  study 
was  commissioned  as  part  of  Heritage's 
observance  of  April  17  as  Growth  Day. 
a  day  set  aside  to  recognize  the  contri- 
butions that  our  economic  system  has 
made  to  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
the  American  people  and  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It  is  significant  that  while  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  to  see  the  economic  pie 
continue  to  expand,  they  do  not  think 
this  has  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
a  better  living  environment.  "Those  in 
this  country  lobbying  for  a  slowdown 
in  economic  growth  argue  that  we  are 
confronted  by  an  either-or  set  of 
choices:  either  we  pursue  growth  or  we 
pursue  social  objectives.  The  American 
people  apparently  do  not  buy  this  pessi- 
mistic outlook.  They  want  both,  and 
they  think  we  can  have  both  if  we  keep 
the  economic  engine  running. 

Thank  vou,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bevy  of  Washington-oriented  experts, 
operating  with  the  self-assurance  that 
all  knowledge  is  their  special  province, 
are  participating  in  another  rabble- 
rousing  project.  In  this,  their  latest  ego 
trip,  they  claim  they  will  be  educating, 
protecting,  and  saving  the  consumers  by 
undermining  the  Nation's  free  enterprise 
-system. 

They  have  billed  their  highly  orches- 
trated demonstration  "Big  Business  Day. 
April  17.  1980."  That  is  a  misnomer. 
What  they  are  doing  should  be  correctly 
identified  as  "Anti-American  Day." 
Their  projects,  protests  and  demonstra- 
tions will  be  limited  only  by  the  range 
of  their  imaginations.  If  you  take  them 
seriously,  corporate  America  must  be 
held  accountable  for  all  of  the  Nation's 
problems. 

There  is  nothing  dishonest  or  Immoral 
about  profits.  I  am  just  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  American  businesses 
have  helped  to  make  our  countr>'  the 
greatest  and  most  envied  in  the  world.  As 
long  as  businesses  have  the  opportunity 
to  continue  to  grow  opportunities  lor  all 
of  our  citizens  will  continue  to  expand. 

Today,  the  biggest  stockholders  in 
America  are  pension  funds,  mutual 
funds,  insurance  companies  and  trust 
funds  representing  the  earnings  and  in- 
vestments of  working  people.  "ITiese  in- 
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stitutions  and  organizations  invest  on 
behalf   of  millions  of  individuals  who 


and  growing.  Only  the  unions,  not  sur-     suit,  the  number  of  insurance  companies 
prisingly,    whose    members    collect    the     ;*'lllng  to  underwrite  this  Une  of  protection 
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The  1972  amendments  seemingly  struck 
a  balance  among  labor,  management  and 
government  concerns.  Through  specific  new 
language    In    the   law    eliminating   employer 


Benefits  escalation   (indexing) 
The    1972    amendments    quadrupled    the 
weekly  benefit  level  and  pegged  It  perman- 
ently to  two-thirds  of  the  worker's  Income, 


was    not   contemplated    when    the    Act   was 
originally  passed,  and  it  further  complicates 
the  matter  of  risk  predictability. 
Maxxmum  death  benefit* 
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stitutions  and  organizations  invest  on 
behalf  of  millions  of  individuals  who 
share  in  the  dividend  income  involved. 
Limitations  on  or  interference  with  our 
productive  capabUities  would  result  in  a 
stagnant  economy  and  lead  inevitably  to 
a  lower  standard  of  living. 

Our  businesses  pay  salaries,  dividends 
and  taxes  and  are  among  the  leaders 
in  contributions  to  charitable  founda- 
tions. While  our  business  leaders  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  produce  the  greatest  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  in  the  world,  they  also 
have  shown  they  are  concerned  about 
the  well-being  of  our  Nation.  Since  1970. 
business  has  spent  approximately  $124 
billion  to  purify  our  air  and  water.  No 
other  country  in  the  world  has  made  a 
comparable  conmiitment. 

The  leaders  in  the  effort  to  discredit 
business  really  are  trying  to  reclaim 
some  of  the  media  attention  that  once 
was  provided  them  almost  routinely. 
Their  ultimate  goal,  however,  remains 
the  same.  They  are  for  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  dismantle  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  do  agree  with  one  of  their  claims. 
Business  does  have  an  enormous  impact 
on  our  society,  but  it  is  a  positive  impact 
which  has  given  us  the  highest  standard 
of  living  in  the  world. 

As  usual,  the  paranoic  critics  of  the 
business  community  are  looking  in  the 
wrong  direction  for  solutions.  They 
should  be  concentrating  on  the  need  to 
reduce  taxes,  cut  Government  spending 
and  reduce  Federal  regulation.  If  we  kill 
the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs,  all 
we  will  have  left  to  merchandise  will  be 
feather  dusters. 


SUBSTANTIAL  REVISION  OF  THE 
LONGSHORE  ACT  URGENTLY 
NEEDED 

cMt.  ERLENBORN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  with  ju- 
risdiction over  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers"  Compensation  Act.  I 
have  become  increasingly  appalled  at  the 
disastrous  effects  of  the  act's  1972 
amendments  on  employers  and  insurance 
carriers. 

Early  in  1979  I  introduced  H.R.  2448 
which  addresses  many  central  ills  of  this 
politicized  compensation  system.  Shortly. 
I  will  introduce  legislation  providing  a 
more  comprehensive  revision  of  the  act. 
Additionally,  the  subcommittee  held  6 
days  of  oversight  hearings  late  in  1979 
which  confirmed  my  worst  fears  about 
the  future  ability  of  employers — mostly 
stevedores,  shipbuilders,  and  private  em- 
ployers in  the  District  of  Columbia^-to 
adequately  insure  their  businesses  at  any 
price.  In  my  floor  remarks  of  Pebruar>'  7. 
1980 — Congressional  Record.  pages 
231S-2318  I  focused  specifically  on  the 
mounting  insurance  crisis  in  the  District 
and  its  effects  on  the  District's  employ- 
ment and  tax  bases. 

Sentiment  favoring  substantial  revi- 
sion of  the  Longshore  Act  is  widespread 


and  growing.  Only  the  unions,  not  sur- 
prisingly, whose  members  collect  the 
rich  benefits  offered  by  the  act.  ada- 
mantly oppose  any  improvement.  This 
continuing  self-destructive  myopia  will 
hasten  the  flight  of  jobs  from  the  Dis- 
trict to  the  lower-cost  suburbs,  from  do- 
mestic stevedores  to  Canadian  steve- 
dores, and  from  domestic  shipbuilders 
to  foreign  shipbuilders.  To  paraphrase 
an  old  adage:  With  friends  like  their 
union  leadership,  union  members  need 
no  enemies. 

An  ad  hoc  committee  to  rewrite  the 
Longshore  Act — presently  50  members 
strong — has  prepared  a  summary  of  the 
act's  problems.  I  consider  it  a  cogent 
synopsis  that  will  be  useful  in  the  future 
as  Congress,  like  it  or  not.  begins  rectify- 
ing the  awful  mess  it  midwifed  in  1972. 
Accordingly,  I  bring  it  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  along  with  the  membership  list 
of  the  ad  hoc  committee: 
The  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers' 

Compensation  Act:  A  Federal  P»rocram  In 

Crisis 

(  Prepared  by  members  of  an  ad  hoc  coalition 
seeking  refcrm  of  the  Longshore  Act) 

Runaway  costs  for  employers.  Inadequate 
response  to  employee  medical  needs,  and 
unpredictability  of  the  Insurance  risk  ex- 
posures Involved  have  brought  the  workers' 
compensation  program  estabUshed  under  the 
Longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  to  an  operational  crisis. 

Enacted  In  1927  and  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  the  Longshore  Act 
provides  for  payment  of  medical  expenses 
and  wage  replacement  benefits  for  employ- 
ment-related injuries.  As  presently  inter- 
preted, the  law  covers  more  than  one  million 
employees.  The  beneficiaries  include,  not 
only  longshoremen  and  harbor  workers,  but 
also  workers  in  the  shipbuilding,  ship  repair, 
marina,  construction,  boatyard  and  offshore 
drilling  Industries:  some  U.S.  personnel  over- 
seas; private  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  many  others. 

Geography — a  work  site  over  navigable 
waters  or  out  of  the  country — prevents  many 
workers  from  qualifying  for  protection  under 
state  workers'  compensation  systems.  But 
many  employees  who  could  receive  state 
workers'  compensation  benefits  are  covered 
by  the  Longshore  Act  because  Congress,  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  courts  have 
extended  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal  law  un- 
necessarily and  in  a  confusing  pattern.  In 
fact,  coverage  has  been  expanded  to  such  an 
extent  that  construction  and  other  activities 
remote  from  the  longshore  and  harbor 
workers'  industries  are  caught  under  the 
umbrella. 

Problems  with  the  law  stem  from  the  Con- 
gressional amendments  to  the  Act  passed  in 
1972.  Technical  omissions  and  unspecific 
language,  combined  with  generous  interpre- 
tations of  the  revised  law,  have  moved  the 
program  well  beyond  medical  benefits,  re- 
habilitation, and  income  replacement  Into 
life  insurance,  pension  benefits,  and  other 
supplemental  income. 

Compensation  benefits,  for  Instance,  are 
often  awarded  when  workers  continue  to 
work  at  full  pay.  and  survivors'  benefits  are 
oayable  even  when  the  death  is  unrelated  to 
the  deceased's  employment  Injury.  Such  cov- 
erage was  never  Intended  by  those  who 
drafted  the  original  law  and  does  not  belong 
In  any  workers'  compensation  program. 

The  generous  benefits  provided  by  the 
1972  amendments  and  the  Jurisdictional 
confusion  arising  from  them  have  created  a 
legal  and  financial  nightmare  for  employers 
and  Insurers.  The  Longshore  Act  today  Is  vir- 
tually uninsurable  because  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  degree  of  risk  exposure.  As  a  re- 


sult, the  number  of  Insurance  companies 
willing  to  underwrite  this  line  of  protection 
ha.^  dwindled. 

Because  of  the  generous  benefits  available 
under  the  law.  the  companies  which  will  still 
underwrite  the  coverage  are  forced  to  charge 
extremely  high  rates  for  it.  Similarly,  self- 
insured  employers  must  Incur  and  finance 
e.iorbltant  costs 

Because  the  expense  of  workers'  compen- 
sation Insurance  is  usually  passed  through 
the  distribution  system,  the  high  cost  of 
Longshore  coverage  creates  additional  pres- 
sure on  the  present  inflationary  economy. 
For  example.  In  the  case  of  stevedoring 
companies,  much  of  the  cost  is  transferred 
to  shipowners,  then  to  their  customers,  and 
ultimately  to  consumers  of  the  products 
involved.  Shipyards  also  must  pass  the  high 
price  of  Longshore  coverage  through  to 
shipowners. 

The  high  cost  is  passed  along,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  American  industry  and  the  number 
of  Jobs  it  can  provide.  At  the  point  the 
cost  is  reflected  in  the  price  which  those 
buying  shipping  services  must  pay.  Amer- 
ican ships  and  ports  become  less  competitive 
in  the  market  for  handling  world  trade,  and 
business  can  be  lost. 

The  cost,  as  it  affects  the  non-commercial 
consumer,  can  clearly  be  seen  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where,  through  an  anom- 
aly, all  private  sector  employees  are  cov- 
ered under  the  Longshore  and  Harbor  Work- 
ers' Compensation  Act.  The  District,  which 
rates  as  one  of  the  safest  jurisdictions  in 
the  nation  in  terms  of  incidence  of  work- 
related  Injuries  and  illnesses,  has  workers' 
compensation  insurance  rates  which  are 
three  to  four  times  higher  than  those  in  the 
neighboring  Jurisdictions  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  This  translates  directly  Into  higher 
consumer  costs.  For  example,  a  new  $95,000 
town  house  In  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia 
would  sell  for  $5,000  less  if  workers'  compen- 
sation insurance  costs  were  equivalent  to 
those  In  Maryland  or  Virginia. 

There  is  another  price  the  nation  as  a 
whole  is  paying — in  the  area  of  affirmative 
action  and  opportunity  for  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  background  or  handicaps.  Since 
the  generous  benefits  paid  under  the  Act 
are  tax-free,  many  individuals  receive 
awards  approaching  or  exceeding  pre-lnjury 
take-home  pay.  This  constitutes  a  negative 
work  incentive  which  has  had  the  effect  of 
unnecessarily  prolonging  disabilities  and  in- 
viting claims  for  conditions  more  serious 
than  they  really  are. 

The  Longshore  Act  has  thus  effectively 
discouraged  rehabilitation,  and  return  to 
work  within  reasonable  time — concepts 
fundamental  to  all  workers'  compensation 
programs. 

THE    ILL-CONCEtVED    AMENDMENTS    OP    1972 

Mystery  surrounds  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  most  troublesome  provisions  of  the  1972 
amendments.  Those  who  hammered  out  the 
changes  during  the  last  days  of  the  92d 
Congress  lacked  and  failed  to  seek  cost 
studies  and  other  hard  data  as  a  basis  for 
their  decisions.  It  is  doubtful  that  anyone 
understood  the  full  Implications  of  the  re- 
visions made.  -^     \ 

The  1972  amendments  w^re  enacted  to 
remedy  two  situations:  the  low  weekly 
benefit  level  being  offered  at  the  time,  and 
the  loss— through  judicial  interpretations— 
of  employers'  "exclusive  remedy"  protection 
under  the  Act.  Over  the  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  Interpreted  the  law  to  permit 
third  party  liability  and  Indemnification 
actions  in  which  an  injured  longshoreman 
could  sue  a  shipowner  for  damages.  The 
shipowner  could.  In  turn,  sue  the  employer 
of  the  longshoreman  to  recoup  those  dam- 
ages, thus  indirectly  allowing  the  employee 
to  sue  his  employer.  This  had  eliminated 
the  fundamental  no-fault  principle  of  work- 
ers' compensation. 
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The  1972  amendments  seemingly  struck 
•  balance  among  labor,  management  and 
government  concerns.  Through  specific  new 
language  in  the  law  eliminating  employer 
liability  In  third-party  suits,  workers'  com- 
pensation was  re-established  as  the  exclusive 
remedy  employees  have  under  the  Long- 
■shore  program.  In  return,  compensation 
benefits    were    substantially    Increased. 

Far  from  achieving  balance,  however,  the 
1972  amendments  removed  controls  which 
provided  balance  and  left  other  Intentions 
unclear.  The  effect  In  a  few  short  years  was 
to  make  compensation  under  the  Longshore 
Act  an  Inordinately  generous  and  expensive 
program.  Maximum  disability  benefits  have 
increased  from  $70  a  week  tn  197'2  to  M26  a 
week  in  1979.  and  are  automatically  escalated 
annually. 

The  built-in  generosity  has  oeen  com- 
pounded by  galloping  infiatlon  and  by  the 
liberal  Interpretations  of  thfe  Act  which  en- 
able many  workers  having  marginal  eligi- 
bility or  marginal  claims  to  qualify  for 
benefits. 

DIMENSIONS    OF    THE    CRISIS 

Problems  under  the  Longshore  Act  were 
graphically  described  by  stevedores,  ship- 
builders, small  boat  builders  and  repairers, 
marinas,  port  authorities.  Insurers,  state  In- 
surance funds,  and  many  others  at  hearings 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
pensation, Health  and  Safety  m  1977-78. 

The  same  groups  appeared,  Joined  by  a 
growing  number  of  others  affected  by  the 
Act.  for  additional  hearings  In  late  1979  be- 
fore the  House  Labor  Standards  Subcommit- 
tee, which  now  has  Jurisdiction.  All  pointed 
to  1972  as  the  year  trouble  began. 

By  vastly  expanding  the  opportunities  to 
receive  high  tax-free  benefits,  and  lacking 
counterbalancing  controls,  the  1972  amend- 
ments triggered  a  surge  in  utilization  of  the 
program.  According  to  Depirtment  of  Labor 
statistics.  Injuries  reported  under  the  Act 
[excluding  those  for  private  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia)  rose  from  72,087 
m  1972  to  105,384  during  1973,  and  to  161,274 
during  1974.  In  1977.  the  number  was  205, .084. 

This  Is  an  Increase  of  185'^;  In  only  5  years. 
Conversely,  during  the  period  immediately 
piecedlng  the  ".mcndments,  reported  calms 
had  dropped  steadily — from  96.944  In  1969  to 
the  72,087  in  1972,  a  decrease  of  25%  in  three 
years.  The  1972  amendments  emphatically 
and  expensively  reversed  the  downward 
trend  of  compensation  claims. 

Besides  the  stimulus  to  Increased  utiliza- 
tion which  the  amendments  provide,  the 
ambiguity  of  the  revised  law  leaves  great 
latitude  to  the  Labor  Department  review 
process  and  the  courts  to  rule  in  favor  of 
claimants  whether  grounds  for  the  awards 
are  Justified  or  not. 

The  problems  with  the  longshore  program 
today  are  even  worse  than  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  original  hearings  In  1977-78 : 
Jurisdiction 

Before  passage  of  the  1972  amendments, 
the  concept  of  "water's  edge"  clearly  pre- 
vailed. Employees  who  worked  seaward  of 
the  water's  edge  were  covered  under  the  Act. 
Those  landward  were  covered  under  the 
applicable  state  system.  The  1972  amend- 
ments extended  the  coverage  landward  but 
left  doubts  about  how  far  and  to  whom. 

No  one  today  can  say  with  assurance 
where  Longshore  coverage  ends  and  where 
state  workers'  compensation  jurisdiction 
begins.  This  has  encouraged  employees  to 
"migrate"  from  state  programs  If  there  Is  the 
possibility  of  qualifying  for  the  higher  Long- 
shore benefits.  It  has  also  created  extensive 
litigation  and  caused  all  reviewing  courts  to 
complain  about  the  lack  of  clarity  In  the 
amendments  and  their  legislative  history. 


Benefits  escalation   {indexing) 

The  1972  amendments  quadrupled  the 
weekly  benefit  level  and  pegged  It  perman- 
ently to  two-thirds  of  the  worker's  Income, 
not  to  exceed  200  percent  of  the  national 
average  weekly  wage.  This  means  that  there 
Is  an  open-ended  annual  tax-free  Increase  in 
benefits — both  for  those  who  will  have  claims 
in  the  months  and  years  ahead  and  lor  those 
with  claims  in  the  process  of  being  paid. 

The  Increase  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  each  October  1  based  on  the 
percentage  Increase  during  the  previous  year 
In  the  national  average  weekly  wage.  For 
example,  the  Increase  was  8.05  percent  for 
1978  and  7.5  percent  for  1979,  bringing  the 
maximum  benefits  lor  disability  to  the  cur- 
rent $426  a  week. 

These  are  quantlum  Jumps.  Inability  to 
project  the  increases  gives  employers  and 
Insurers  their  greatest  risk  assessment  prob- 
lems The  adjustments  are  also  a  major  fac- 
tor in  employers'  escalating  premium  costs 
InsuTabilitp 

Insurance  companies  and  their  reinsurers 
are  retreating  from  the  Longshore  market 
because  of  its  unpredictability.  Not  knowing 
clearly  who  is  covered  under  the  Act.  and 
how  Infiatlon  will  affect  future  benefits,  both 
Insurance  companies  and  self-insurers  can- 
not project  their  risk  exposure  and  claims 
losses  A  one  percentage  miscalculation  of 
inflation  rates  for  the  year  ahead  can  liter- 
ally make  millions  of  dollars'  difference  In 
the  cost  of  claims. 

As  Longshore  Insurance  has  become  less 
available,  many  employers  have  had  to  turn 
reluctantly  to  self-insurance.  If  they  are 
large  enough  to  afford  the  bonding,  or  to 
more  costly  and  less  effective  assigned  risk 
coverage.  However,  for  both  self-insurers  and 
Insurance  companies,  the  same  problem  then 
looms:  reinsurance  Reinsurers  are  reluctant 
to  accept  unlimited  escalation  when  there  is 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  adequate  rates 

Ultimate  losses  simply  cannot  be  predicted 
when  future  claims  payments  are  linked  to 
inflationary  factors  which  make  it  impossible 
to  collect  or  set  aside  reserves  adequate  to 
protect  both   insurers  and  their  reinsurers 

Predictability  is  essential  to  retain  the  In- 
volvement   of    companies    stUl    voluntarily 
underwriting  or  reinsuring  Longshore  risks, 
and  to  attract  others  back  Into  the  market. 
Cost 

Because  benefits  are  high  and  continually 
escalating,  opportunities  to  qualify  are  many, 
and  administration  of  the  program  has  been 
generous.  Insurance  premiums  and  self-In- 
surance costs  have  soared  In  New  York,  the 
employers'  rate  for  general  stevedoring  cov- 
erage runs  $363  per  employee  per  week  or 
$18,872  a  year  For  many  employers  under 
the  Act,  workers'  compensation  is  the  second 
greatest  cost  after  direct  payroll 

The  effects  of  the  generous  program  must 
also  be  assessed  In  terms  of  disincentive  to 
return  to  work  and  the  loss  of  productivity 
this  Involves. 

Evidence  even  has  emerged  suggesting  that 
the  volume  of  trade  and  number  of  Jobs  at 
American  ports  Is  being  affected.  During 
1974-1976,  more  than  $1  billion  in  cargo  was 
exported  by  land  and  loaded  for  shipment 
overseas  at  Canadian  ports  where  Longshore 
rates  are  much  lower.  If  the  trend  continues 
and  Is  positively  linked  to  Longshore  rates, 
the  greatest  cost — lost  Jobs  and  pay — could 
be  experienced  by  the  very  people  the  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  protect. 

Unrelated   death    benefits 

The  Longshore  Act  is  the  only  workers' 
compensation  law  paying  death  benefits  to 
sur\'lvors  of  permanently  disabled  employees 
when  the  death  was  not  employment  or  em- 
ployment-injury related,  such  as  by  murder 
or  suicide.  This  costly  form  of  life  Insurance 


was  not  contemplated  when  the  Act  was 
originally  passed,  and  it  further  complicates 
the  matter  of  risk  predictability. 
Maxxmum  death  benefit* 
Through  a  quirk  in  the  law  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  death  benefits  to  sur- 
viving spouses  can  be  tremendous  since 
they  are  granted  tax-free  at  half  the  actual 
gross  income  the  deceased  was  earning,  sub- 
ject to  no  maximum.  Additional  benefits 
are  paid  to  surviving  children.  Not  only 
that,  all  death  benefits  are  escalated  annuiU- 

17- 

This  Interpretation  Uterally  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  death.  The  surviving  spouses  of 
high-paid  workers  can  collect  benefits  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  w^orkers  would  have 
received  In  disability  compensation  had  they 
lived— benefits  which  can  total  millions  of 
dollars  tax-free  over  the  spouses'  lifetime. 
■'UTischeduled  injury"  awards 

In  the  case  of  unscheduled  injuries — pri- 
marily back  and  head  Injuries  and  occup*- 
tlonai  disease — employees  can  receive  per- 
manent partial  disability  payments,  unqual- 
ified, for  a  lifetime.  An  employee  can  thus 
resume  work  at  full  pay.  with  the  j>erma- 
nent  partial  benefits  serving.  In  effect,  as 
supplemental  Income. 

Administration 

The  most  frustrating  administrative  prac- 
tices for  both  employers  and  employees  are 
found  In  the  Labor  Departments  review 
process.  Creation  of  the  Benefits  Review 
Board  by  the  1972  amendments  as  the  top 
layer  of  the  process  hsis  slowed  procedures 
considerably  and  made  contested  cases  more 
difficult  to  close. 

Approximately  two  years  U  required  for 
review — first  by  a  Deputy  C.ommlssloiier, 
then  by  an  Administrative  Law  Judge,  and 
finally  by  the  Board  If  the  case  is  appealed 
further.  It  takes  another  year-and-a-half  at 
least  for  a  decision  from  the  appropriate  fed- 
eral appeals  court.  Prior  to  1972.  decisions 
of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  could  be  ftp- 
appealed  directly  to  the  US   District  Court. 

Members  of  the  Board  are  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  for  an  Indefinite 
term,  without  Congressional  review  of  their 
credentials  or  appropriateness.  With  no  De- 
partmental guidelines  and  an  ambiguous 
law,  the  Board's  Judgments,  along  with  those 
of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge,  have  fa- 
vored claimants  whether  for  good  cause  or 
not. 

Afedica!  treatment 

The  medical  service  provision  in  the  1972 
amendments  is  Interpreted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  allow  any  physician  to 
treat  and  evaluate  Longshore  Injuries  In- 
stead of  only  those  doctors  experienced  In 
industrial  medicine  and  willing  to  cooperate 
with  the  Longshore  program  As  a  result, 
many  employees  receive  incompetent  medi- 
cal care. 

Besides  the  fadlure  to  exercise  supervisory 
authority  over  medical  treatment  given  to 
emolovees,  the  opportunities  for  rehabilitat- 
ing the  disabled  have  also  been  overlooked. 
Practical  rehabilitation  efforts  which  fit  the 
asDlratlons  and  remaining  abilities  of  those 
disabled  to  iobs  where  they  can  truly  be 
productive  have  been  neither  developed  nor 
encouraged  under  the  Longshore  Act  Ttit 
situation  stands  out  as  one  of  the  most 
tragic  indictments  of  the  program. 
The  special  fund 

By  limiting  the  llablUty  an  employer  has 
under  workers'  compensation  for  an  employ- 
ee who  at  the  time  of  hiring  had  a  disa- 
bility, the  Special  Fund  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage employment  of  the  handicapped.  If 
a  work  accident  occurs  and  the  employer 
can  show  that. previous  disability  existed,  his 
liability  for  the  accident  Is  limited  to  pay- 
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ment  of  the  first  104  weeks  of  compensation. 

The  Special  Fund  pays  the  rest  of  the  claim. 

The  Special  Fund  Is  administered  by  the 

Department  of  Labor,  and  claims  payments 


Hartford  Insurance  Group. 
Hawaii  Plre  &  Marine  Insurance  Company. 
Illinois    Fire    &    Marine    Insurance    Com- 
pany. 


fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $982.50. 

\J\r     ATTPnT^'c   rpmQrlrc  tn  annpnr  aftpr 
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TransDortjtion 


Other  DurDOSts 


T«W 
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ment  of  the  first  104  weeks  of  compensation. 
The  Special  Fund  pays  the  rest  of  the  claim 

The  Special  Fund  is  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  claims  payments 
made  by  the  Fund  are  financed  through  an- 
nual assessments  on  insurers  and  self-In- 
surers The  cost  of  these  usually  open-ended 
claims  is  thus  spread  among  all  those  under- 
writing  the   Longshore   program. 

Absence  of  administrative  safeguards  for 
the  Fund  creates  the  temptation  to  use  it  In 
cases  which  may  not  be  Justified — to  en- 
courage the  development  of  a  record  In  such 
cases  which  would  establish  both  total  dis- 
ability and  preaccident  disability. 

During  the  period  1972-75.  claims  pay- 
ments by  the  Special  Fund  increased  from 
$42,000  to  $2,200,000.  a  Jump  of  388  percent. 
Claims  currently  being  paid  by  the  Fund  are 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  an  additional  $10 
million  in  liability  each  month.  Even  greater 
Increases  are  expected. 

To  complicate  matters,  the  Fund  is  not 
subject  to  reserving  practices  and  other  in- 
surance procedures  to  assure  that  claims 
obligations  can  be  met  Concern  Is  spread- 
ing over  the  escalating  liability  and  the  need 
for  a  realistic  plan  to  handle  the  cases  In- 
volved 

SOLUTIONS    TO    THE    LONGSHORE    DILEIUMA 

The  1972  amendments  to  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  have  created  many  more  problems  than 
they  solved  Designed  to  provide  a  balanced 
trade-ofT  of  increased  benefits  for  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  "exclusive  remedy"  prin- 
ciple, they  have  mstead  produced  excessive 
costs,  unlnsurability.  more  administrative 
delays,  court  confusion,  and  an  unnecessary 
additional   need   for  legal   services 

These  results  have  had  adverse  effects  for 
both  employers  and  employees.  Society  as  a 
whole  also  sufTers  because  the  consumer  ul- 
timately pays  for  the  additional  costs  In  the 
price  of  products  and  services. 

The  only  effective  cure  Is  to  start  at  the 
core  of  the  dilemma,  the  law  Itself.  The 
longshoremen's  and  Harbor  Workers'  Com- 
pensation Act  cries  out  for  revision.  Even 
the  Supreme  Court  has  noted  that  it  la 
about  as  unclear  as  any  statute  could  con- 
ceivably be. 

Legislation— not  simply  renovation  of  ad- 
ministrative and  operational  procedures 
under  the  Longshore  Act— offers  the  only 
hope  for  true  reform. 

AD     HOC     COMMITTEE     TO     RrWBITE     THE     LONO- 
SHOBE    ACT 

Alaska  Insurance  Company. 
Alliance  of  American  Insurers. 
American  Association  of  Port  Authorities. 
American  Boat   Builders  &   Repairers   As- 
sociation. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Home  Assurance  Company. 

American  Insurance  Association. 

American  International  Group. 

American  International  Underwriters  of 
Dallas. 

American  Life  Insurance  Company. 

American  Waterways  Shipyard  Conference. 

Birmingham  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company. 

C.  'V.  Starr  Company. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

Commerce  and  Industry  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Crane  &  Rigging  Association 

Crum  i  Porster  Insurance  Companies. 

Delaware  American  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Great  Lakes  Terminal  Association 
Greater  Washington  Board  of  Trade. 


Hartford  Insurance  Group. 

Hawaii  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company. 

Illinois  Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Com- 
pany. 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  America. 

Independent  Liquid  Terminal  Association. 

Inland  Rivers  Ports  &  Terminals,  Inc. 

International  Association  of  DrllUag  Con- 
tractors. 

Kemper  Group. 

Landmark  Assurance. 

Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Assn  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  Inc. 

New  Hampshire  Insurance  Company. 

National  Association  of  Casualty  and  Sur- 
ety Agents. 

National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

National  Association  of  Stevedores. 

National  Constructors  Association. 

National  Food  Processors  Association 

National  Marine  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Union  Plre  Insurance  Company. 

Pacific  Union  Assurance. 

Professional  Insurance  Agents. 

Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 

Sheetmetal  &  Air  Conditioning  Contrac- 
tors National  Assn. 

Shipbuilders  Council  of  America. 

Southeastern  Risk  Specialists. 

Southern  California  Marine  Association. 

Southwestern  Risk  Specialists. 

UBA.  Inc. 

■Vermont  Accident  &  Health  Insurance 
Company.^ 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  White  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright  i.  for 
today,  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  AsHBRooK,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle  >  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  LaFalce,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Erlenborn,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 


fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $982.50. 

Mr.  AuCoin's  remarks  to  appear  after 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  in 
today's  debate  on  the  sea  grant  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  Forsythe's  remarks  place  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  comple- 
tion of  Mr.  McCloskey  in  the  debate  on 
the  sea  grant  bill. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Porter*,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  California. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  RITTER. 

Mr.  RoYER. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Emery-. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daschle),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Kogovsek. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 
Mr.  MOLLOHAN. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Bailey. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Lundine. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Vanik. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly I  at  2  o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.), 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  April  21,  1980,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees, 
and  miscellaneous  reports  filed  with  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration, 
concerning  the  foreign  currencies  and 
U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them  during 
the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  quar- 
ters of  calendar  year  1979  and  the  first 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1980  in  connec- 
tion with  foreign  travel  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-384  are  as  follows: 
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Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  parpos« 


Tobl 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency   currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S 

currency ' 


U.S.  dolUr 

equivalent 

Foreign  o<  U.S. 

currency        currency  ■ 


Hon.  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 


Hon.  Joseph  J.  Minish. . 
Hon.  John  J.  Cavanaujh. 

Hon.  Us  AuCoin 

Hon.  Doug  Barnard.  Jr.. 


Hon.  Chalmers  Wylle. 
Paul  Nelson 


Michael  P.  Flaherty. 
James  C.  Orr 


Giiham  Northup 

Giejory  P.  Wilson 

Hon.  James  A.  S.  Leach. 

Hon.  Edwin  R.  Bethune. 


Anthony  Valanzano. 
Total 


10/1 
10/4 
lO/I 
10/1 
10/1 
10/1 
10/4 
10/1 
10/1 
10/4 
10/1 
10/1 
10/4 
10/1 
Wli 
10/1 
10/4 
11/26 
11/27 
11/28 
11/26 
11/27 

n/28 


Uifi.^ 


10/4 
10/8 
10,4 
10/4 
10,4 
10/4 
10,8 
10,'4 
10,4 
10'8 
10,'4 
104 
10,8 
10  4 
10  8 
10/4 
10/7 
11/^7 
11/28 
11/29 
11/27 
11/28 
11/29 
12/15 


Yugoslavia. 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia. 

Turliev 

Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia. 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia. 

Turkey  . 

Yugoslavia. 

Turkey 

Yugoslavia. 

Turkey 

Abu  Dhabi. 

Kuwait 

England... 
Abu  Dhabi 

Kuwait 

England 


0 

0 
115.00 

0 

0 
115.00 


England 1. 150.00 


235. 13  . 

59.07  . 
235.13  . 
235. 13  . 
235.13  . 
235.13  . 

59.07  . 
235.13  . 
235.13  . 

59.07  . 
235.13  . 
235. 13  . 

59.07  . 
235.13  . 

59.07  . 
235.13 

42.20 
0 

154.00 

374.75 

0 

0 

318.00 

394.00 


235.17 

59.03 
235.13 
235.13 
235.13 
235.13 

59.07 
235.13 
235.13 

59.03 
235.17 
235.13 

59.07 
235.13 

59.07 
235.13 

42.20 

0 

154.00 

489.75 

0 

0 

433.00 

1,544.00 


1,380.00 


4,164.73 5,544.73 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 


Mar.  21,  1980. 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.$.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

expended. 

HENRY  S.  REUSS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banlring,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.daaar 

equlvalant 

orU.S. 

curraacy  * 


Hon,  Fernand  J.  St  Germain. 

Hon.  Doug  Barnard,  Jr 

Paul  Nelson 

James  C.  Orr , 

Graham  Northup 

Gregory  P.  Wilson 


10/4 
10/4 
10/4 

10/4 

10/4 
10/4 


10/8 

10/8 
10/8 
10/8 
10,'8 
10/7 


Turkey - 3}|» 

Turkey — 3  5.20 

Turkey - |5.20 

Turkey - - 315.20 

Turkey — 315.20 


Turkey.. 


225. 14 


3u.a 

315.20 
315.20 
315.20 
315.20 
225.14 


Total. 


1.801.14 'I.KI.U 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 


1  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  If  U,S.  currency  it  used,  enter  amount 

expended. 


>  Transportation  and  other  expenses. 


HENRY  S.  REUSS. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Bankint  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


Mar.  27.  1980. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 


MAR.  31.  1980 


Per  diemi 


Transportation 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Total 


U.S.( 

equivatent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency ' 


VanDeerl  n,  Lionel  (Congressman). 


Military 

Commercial. 

Corcoran,  Tom  (Congressman). 


1/14 

1/16 
1/19 


1/16    Venezuela. 

1/19     Brazil 

1/20    Costa  Rica. 


847.45 

12, 085.  45 

640.50 


198.00 

276.00 
75.00 


847.45 

12, 085. 45 

640.50 


959.52 
350.30 


Commercial 

Bienstock,  Steven  J. 


1/3 
1/6 

1/13 


1/6  England.. 

1/7  England.. 

1/13  France... 

1/16  Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610. 47 


345.00 

85.00 
600.00 
357.00 


276.40 


69. 10 

112.80 

1.119.90 


154.02 

37.95 

2, 676. 40 

610. 47 


CommerciaL 

finnegan.  David  B 


(Less  value  of  unused  railroad 
ticket,  returned  to  U.S. 
State  Department) 


1/3 

1/6 

1/7 

1/13 

"'1/3' 

1/6 

1/7 

1/12 


1/6  England.. 

1/7  England.. 

1/13  France... 

1/16  Germany. 

1/6  England.. 

1/7  England.. 

1/12  France... 

1/16  Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610.47 

'154.02" 

37.95 

2,400 

610. 47 


345.00 

85.00  . 
600.00 
357.00 

■345."66' 

85.00 

600.00 

357.00 


276.00 


69.10 

112.80 

1,119.90 


154.02 

37.95 

.676.40 

610. 47 


276.40 


69.10 
112.80 


154.02 

37.95 

2,676.40 

610.47 


Commercial. 
Totals.... 


-3L20 — 

8L60 

1,119.90 


19S.00 
276.00 

75.00 

...959.52 

350.30 

345.00 

85.00 

669.  W 

469.00 

1,119.90 

345.00 

85.00 
669.10 
469.80 
1,119.90 
345.00 

85,00 

6es.u 

3S7.00 


SLCO 
1,119.90 


4.710.00 5,184.02 


9.894.02 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Mar.  27. 1980. 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended.  hARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
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Per  diem ' 


Transportation  Other  purposes 


Total 


8292 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 


April  17,  1980 


AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31.  1980 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  o<  Member  or  emoloyee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


V  an  Oeerlin,  Lionel  (Congressman). 


Military 

Commercial 

Corcoran.  Tom  (Congressman)... 


Commercial 

Bienstock,  Steven  J. 


1/14 
1/16 
1/19 


1/16    Venezuela. 

1/19    Brazil 

1/20    Costa  Rio. 


847.45 

12. 085. 45 

640.50 


198.00 

276.00 

75.00 


1/3 
1/6 

1^ 


1/6  England.. 

1/7  England.. 

1/13  France... 

1/16  Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

6ia47 


345.00 

85.00 

600.00 

357.00 


219. 12 

62.36 

47.67 

959. 52 

350.30 


0  847. 45 

4.81       12,085.45 
57.  80  640.  50 


276.40 


154. 02 

37.95 

2,  676.  40 

610.47 


Commercial.  . 
Finnejan.  David  B 


1/3 
1/6 


1/6  Entland.. 

1/7  England.. 

1/13  France... 

1/16  Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610.47 


345.00 

85.00 

600.00 

357.00 


276.40 


(Less  value  of  unused  railroad 
treket  returned  to  U.S. 
Slate  Department). 

Commercial. 


1/3 
1/6 

\n 

1/12 


1/6  England.. 

1/7  England.. 

1/12  France... 

1/16  Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610.47 


345.00 

85.00 

600.00 

357.00 


276.40 


69.10  

112.80 

1,119.90 

154.02 

37.95 

69.10  2,676.40 

112.80  610.47 

1,119.90 

154.02 

37  95 

69.10 2,676.40 

112.80 610.47 

-31.20 

81.60 


417.12 

343.17 
180.47 
959.  52 
350.30 
345.00 

85.00 

669. 10 

469.  80 

1.119.90 

345.00 

85.00 

669. 10 

469,80 

1,119  90 

345.00 

85.00 
669. 10 
357.00 


1,119.90 


81.60 

1,119.90 


Total. 


4,710.00 -      5,513.17 


62.61  10,285.78 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodfinj  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

eipended. 


HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND  COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1 

AND  MAR.  31,  1980 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


Oliver. 


Wise. 


Davidson. 


118.86 
307.80 
317.02 


1/12  1/15  London 

,1/15  1/17  Bonn 

1/15'  1/19  Amsterdam 

'WS Dulles 

in  2/11  lUly 181.420 

2/11  2/14  Bucharest 2,565.6 

2/14  2/16  Geneva 329.05 

2/16  2/21  Hamburg _ 1.078.80 

2/21  Dulles 

2/10  2/15  Bucharest 

2/15 Dulles - 


261.00 
180.00 
166.00 


'842.00 


225.00 «1,255.00 

240.00 

204.00 

620.00  


4.252 


400.00 M.179.00 


Pederson.. 
Sletzinger. 

Wise 

Brejcia 


2/17  2/22  Hamburg 1,078.80  62a00 

2/22 Dulles 

3/17  3/21  Brussels 12,647  428.00 

3/21 Dulles _ 

3/17  3/21  Brussels 12,647  428.00  . 

3/21 Dulles 

3/18  3/21  Brussels 9,485,15  321.00. 

3/21  Oulln 


» 852. 00 
""86i."00"! 

'>"86i."66": 

"''886."96"' 


Total. 


4,123.00 6,730.96 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  u  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  Is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

Mar.  31,  1980. 


'  Round  trip. 


DANTE  FASCELL, 
Chairman,  Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REPORTS  (REPORTS  FILED  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  FORWARDED  TO  THE  CLERK  TO  BE  HANDLED  IN  THE  SAME  MANNER  AS  FOREIGN 

TRAVEL  REPORTS  FILED  BY  COMMITTEES) 

REFCRT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  UNITED  STATES  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  COMMITTEE  OF  NINE  PLUS,  ROME,  ITALY;  AND  SPRING  MEETING 

PRAGUE,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  APR.  10  AND  22,  1979 


Date 

Per  diem  > 

Transportation 

Other  purposes                         Tota 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

Country                                currency      currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign           or  U.S.          Foreign 
currency      currency'        currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency' 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival      Departure 

Edward  J.  Derwinski 

4/14               4/21 
4/21               4/22 

V/ii""" 4/"20" 

4/20               4/22 

4/14"" 4/20" 

4/20               4/22 

Czechoslovakia 715.00  . 

715.00 

Military  transportation' 

Claude  Pepper 

Holland 217.00  . 

'"c"z"ec'hoslo«"ki»V.l^^ll™~IlI"""U 477."66"" 

Holland 173.00  . 

"  Cz'eitaslovakii""  """""""""        moo" '. 
Holland 229.33  . 

"I"""""'i,"26i."66" 

217.00 

1,261.00 

477.00 

17100 

Military  transportation ' 

798.00 

798.00 

L  H.  Fountain 

593.00 

229.33 

Military  transportation  " 

798.00 

79L00 

J.J.  Pickle 

4/14               4/20 
4/20               4/22 

Czechosiovakii 630.00  . 

Holland 240.00  . 

63a  00 

24a  00 

Military  transporution » 

798.00 

796.00 

April  17,  1980 
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Date 

Country 

Per  diem  • 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency        currency ' 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

David  R.  Bowen 

4/14 
4/18 
4/21 

4/15 
4/21 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

85.00  . 

255.00  . 

130.00  . 

85.00 

255  00 

130  00 

Military  transportation' 

1.261.00 

1  261  00 

Elliott  H.  Levitas ._ 

4/14 
4/21 

4/19 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

525.00  . 

130.00  . 

525  00 

130  00 

Military  transportation* 

722.00 

722  00 

Robert  McClory 

4/10 
4/15 
4/20 

4/13 
4/20 
4/22 

Italy.... 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

500.00  . 

525,00  . 

240.00  . 

1,996.00. 

2  496  00 

525  00 

Military  transportation*.. 

^  II~"~II 456.00' ' 

- 

. 240.00 

456  00 

Clarence  Brown 

4/14 
4/20 

4/20 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia. 

Holland.. 

510.91  . 

213.85  . 

510  91 

213  85 

Military  transportation'.. 

798.00  . 

796.00 

Lawrence  Coughlin 

4/14 
4/20 

4/20 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

630.00  . 

240.00  . 

630.00 

240.00 

Military  transportation' 

79100  . 

798  00 

M.  Caldwell  Butler 

4;14 
*,'20 

4/20 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

6  30.00  . 

213.00  . 

630  00 

213  00 

Military  transportation'. 

798.00 

798  00 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw  Jr 

4/14 
4/20 

V/io"" 

4/14 
4/21 

4/20 
4/22 

'4/14 

4,7 1 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland... 

630.00  . 

240.00  . 

630.00 

240.00 

Military  transportation*. 

798.00 

798  00 

P.  Vance  Hyndman 

Italy 

500.00 

998.00  . 

1  498  00 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

581.00  . 

115.00   . 

581.00 

115.00 

919.00  . 

919.00 

Ellen  P.  Rayner 

4/14 
4/20 

4/20 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

405.00  . 

152.00  . 

405.00 

152.00 

Military  transportation*.  

798.00  . 

798  00 

D'ane  Lyn  Stoner 

4/14 
4/20 

4/20 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

392.00. 

165.00  . 

392.00 

165.00 

Military  transportation* 

798.00  . 

798.00 

Ann  D.  Boltfii. 

4/14 
4/20 

4/20 
4/22 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

472.86  . 

176.50  . 

472.86 

176.50 

Military  transportation'.. 

798.00  . 

796.00 

Delegation  expenses: 

Official  meaiE 

4/14 
4/20 
4/14 
4/20 
4/14 
4/20 
4/14 

4/14 
4/20 
4/14 

4/20 
4/22 
4/20 
4/22 
4/20 
4/22 
4/20 

4/20 
4/22 
4/20 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia 

Holland 

Czechoslovakia 

887.39  . 

929.58  . 

1,165.21. 

416.36  . 

887.39 

929.58 

Control  room 

1,165.21 

416.36 

Transportation 

1,33a  43. 

367.02  . 

1,330.43 

367.02 

Overtime  (Embassy   person- 
nel). 
Gratuities 

193.90  . 

35.00  . 

45.00  . 

51.72  . 

193.90 

35.00 

45,00 

Miscellaneous 

51.72 

Total 

15.329.99  .. 

17,290.45 

325.62 

32,946.06 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

Feb.  27,  1980. 


>  DOD  transportation  provided  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  22A. 


.  Chairman, 


REPORT  OF  EXPENPiTuriCS  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  UNITED  STATES  GROUP,  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION,  FALL  CONFERENCE,  CARACAS,  VENEZUEU,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  SEPT.  10  AND  SEPT.  22,  1979 


Per  diem' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


ToUl 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

l-oreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


U.S.  MUr 

equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


Richardson  Preyer... 
Edward  J.  Derwinski. 


Claude  Pepper 

E  de  la  Garza 

Robert  McClory 

Guy  Vander  Jagt 

William  F.  Goodling 

I.  J.  Pickle 1.... 

Robert  Duncan 

Antonio  B.  Won  Pat 

M.Caldwell  Butler 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr. 
Paul  V.  Hyndman 


Ellen  P.  Rayner 

Diane  Lyn  Stoner 

Ann  Bolton 

Deleiation  enpenses: 

Official  meals 

Control  room 

Transportation 

Overtime  (Embassy  person- 
nel). 

Gratuities 

Official  calls 

Xerox 

Miscellaneous 


9/12 

9/10 

9/12 
9/12 
9/12 
9/12 
9/12 
9/19 
9/19 
9/16 
9/19 
9/12 
9/10 

9/12 
9,12 
9/12 

9/12 
9/12 
9/12 
9/12 

9/12 
9/12 
9/12 
9/12 


9/16 

9/16 

9/16 
9/16 
9/16 
9/16 
9/16 
9/22 
9/22 
9/22 
9/22 
9/22 
9/22 

9/22 
922 
9/16 


395.00 

600.00 

422.98 

440.00 

460.00 

460.00 

350,00 

375.00 

310.00 

690.00 

303.00 

Venezuela 1, 050. 00 

Venezuela 1,  032. 00 


Venezuela. 

Venezuela. 

Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 


Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 
Venezuela. 


667.80 
625. 10 
315.00 


*  252. 00 
456.00 
' 120. 00 
'  252.  00 
'252.00 
'  252.  00 
'  252.  00 
'  252.  00 
'833.00 
'  833. 00 
'  242. 00 
'  833.  00 
'  252.  00 
456.00 
'120.00 
'252.00 
> 252. 00  . 
> 252.00  . 


647  00 

1.056.00 

120.00 

674.98 

692.00 

712.00 

712.00 

602.00 

1,208.00 

1,143.00 

932.00 

1,136.00 

1.  302.  00 

1.488.00 

120.  00 

919.80 

877.10 

567.00 


9/22  Venezuela. 

9/22  Venezuela. 

9/22  Venezuela. 

9/22  Venezuela.. 


9/22 
9,-22 

9/22 
9/22 


2,562.20 2.K2J0 


Venezuela.. 

Venezuela 

Venezuela 

Venezuela 


"i"23i"32 2,231.32 

^              58i79  : 588.79 

39.26 39.26 

72.02  72.02 

252.33  252.33 

33.25  33.25 


Committee  total. 


13,072.29 8,644.32 


985.65 22,702.26 


'  Per  diem  cons  Itutes  lodging  and  meals. 
If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

Feb.  27,  1980. 


'  Military  transportation  provided  pursuant  to  31  U.S.C.  22A. 


RICHARDSON   PREYEf. 
Chairman,  Venezuela- United  SUtes  Interparliamentary  Group. 
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Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


April  17,  1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


8295 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION,  NORTH  ATUNTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31.  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportatio* 


Other  purposes 


TaW 


8294 
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April  17,  1980 


REPO  RT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  CANADA-U.S.  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  > 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

For«i(n  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency ' 


Andrews,  M. 
Boland,  E.... 
Bonker,  D... 


Brennan,  K. 


Broyhill,  J. 
Fascell,  D.. 
Finley,  M... 
Gibbons,  S. 
Hinley,  J... 


Ingram,  G 

Johnson,  H 

La  Falce.  J 

O'Regan,  C , 

Stangetend,  A 

Winn.  L 

Dctefition  Expenses. 

ToW 


8/9 

8/15 

8/9 

8/15 

8/9 

8/15 

1/9 

8/lS 

JJ^ 

8/15 

8/9 

8/15 

8/9 

8/lS 

m 

8/lS 

8/9 

8/lS 

8/9 
11/16 

8/9 
8/15 

8/9 

8/9 
8/15 

8/9 
8/15 

8/9 
8/15 


8/15 

8/17 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 

8/17 
8/15 
8/17 
11/9 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 
8/17 

8/13 
11/18 
8/15 
8/17 
8/11 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 
8/17 
8/15 
8/17 


Canada 

United  States. 

Canada 

United  States. 
Canada 


United  SUtes. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 
United  States. 

Canada 

United  States. 

Canada. 

United  SUtes. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 


Canada 

United  States. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 

Canada 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 

Canada 

United  SUtes. 


308.26 
121.00 
283.91 
154. 4S 
300.35 

103. 45 
237.04 
104.45 
282.92 
319.73 
126.20 
456.80 
156.35 
327.49 
100.00 
290.45 
120.00 
298.94  . 
132  . 

203.19 
234.72 
299.93 
153.80 
89.03 
236.89 
100 
282.45 
123. 10 
289.81 
126.35 


•  180.70 


'60. 
'282. 
'138. 
'345 
<  462. 
'138. 
•203, 
'138. 
'326, 
•542. 
'138, 
'345. 
'138. 
'345. 
'138. 
'345, 
'138. 
'345 
1  138. 
'345. 


'  138. 52 
•  542 
'138.52 
'345.60 
'  138. 52 
>  138. 52 
»  326. 40 
'  138. 52 
'  345. 60 
•  138. 52 
'  345. 60 


'8,781.71 


369,20 
403. 12 
422.  43 
500.05 
762.35 

446.06 
375.  56 
430. 85 
824. 92 
458. 25 
471.80 
595.  32 
601.95 
466.01 
445.60 
428.97 
465.60 
437.46 
477.60 

522.41 

776.72 

438.45 
499.40 
227.55 
375.41 
426.40 
420. 97 
468. 70 
428. 33 
471.95 


6,363.06 


•  1,930.51 
'  6,  045.  82 


8,781.71  23,121.10 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  If  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

expended, 
1  000. 

Mar.  1,  1980. 


•  Commercial. 

'Stationery  items,  1307.30:  control  rooms  J977.38;  official  delegation  meals.  $5,608.47;  costs 
for  deletation  meals  and  control  room  on  olane,  $1,527.98.  late  hotel  charges,  $13.76;  deposit 
for  1980  Conference.  J50;  and  miscellaneous.  J2%.82. 

DANTE  B.  FASCELL. 
Chairman,  Canada-United  States  Interparliamentaiy  Group. 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGff  TRAVEL,  MEXICO-UNITED  STATES  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  GROUP,  U,S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 
I  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Date 

Country 

Perd 

em  1 

Trans  porUtion 

Other  purposes 

ToUl 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency" 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign            or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

de  la  Garza  E 

1/8 
3/15 
5/24 
5/24 
5/24 
5/24 
5/24 
5/24 
5./24 
5/24 
5/25 

5/24 
5/24 
5/24 
5/24 
5,-24 
5;24 
5/24 
524 
5/24 
5,74 

1/9 
3/19 
5/29 
5/29 
5/29 
5/29 
5/29 
5/29 
529 
5/29 
5/29 

5/29 
5/29 
5/29 
5/26 
529 
5/29 
5'29 
5j29 
5/?9 
5/29 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico... 

Mexico 

■""486."68"! 
621.63  . 
476.86  . 
365.25  . 
261.07  . 
389.48  . 
252.12  . 
259.91  . 
305.76  . 

288.53  . 
229.35  . 

265.61  . 
99.45  . 
263.02  . 
265. 70  . 
280.35  . 
327. 10  . 
250.07  . 
293.84  . 

'%.82  . 
'473.15  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 

•  772. 73  . 
'235.00  . 
» 451. 10 
'119.13 
'451.10  . 
•772.73  . 
•772.73  . 
'321.63  . 
•772.73  . 

•  772. 73  . 
•772.73  . 

•  772. 73  . 

•  772.73  . 
•772.73  . 

96.82 

473.15 

1,258.81 

Yatron  Gus 

1,394.36 

Wright,  Jim      

1,249.59 

Kogovsek.  Ray 

Kazen   s 

1,137.98 

1,033.80 

Miller.  G 

1,162.21 

Van  Oeerlin.  L .  . 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 



1,024.85 

Coelho  Tony 

1,032.64 

Rousselot  J 

991.86 

Burgener,  C 

858.76 

Lagomarsino  R 

1,002.08 

Rudd,  Eldon 

1,038.34 

Gilman.  B 

421.08 

Chester,  J   C 

1,035.75 

Friedman,  G 

1,038,43 

Cooke,  J           ... 

1,053,08 

Foi,  E     ..       .      . 

1,099,83 

1,022,80 

Daoust,  E 

1,066.57 

Delegation  expenses 

•3,040.18 

13.040.18 

1 

Committee  total 

5.981.19  . 

1  924. 10  . 

3,040,18  . 

23,532.98 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

-  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

•  Commercial. 

•  Department  of  Defense. 

Jan.  X,  1980. 


s  MiliUry. 

•Stationery  items.  S293,15:  interpreters  and  Embassy  assistance  in  Mexico,  JlbOl?;  control 
rooms  and  administrative  rooms  n  Mexico  $771.45;  official  delegation  meaU.  $160.44:  lite 
charge  for  1978  bus  rental.  $176;  and  costs  for  delegation  meals  on  planes,  $1,489.02. 

E  OE  LA  GARZA, 
Chairman,  Mexico-United  States  InterparliamenUry  Group, 


April  17,  1980 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DELEGATION,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  DEC.  31, 1979 


Per  diem  < 


Data 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreitn  or  U.S. 

currency     currency' 


Transportatioa  Other  purposes 


Tow 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  doUar 
equivalent 

currency" 


Foreign 
earreacy 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 


Phillip  Burton 

Lee  H.  Hamilton 

frank  Annunzio 

Jack  Brooks 

Charles  Rose 

Norman  Dicks 

Bob  Wilson 

Paul  Findley 

John  Paul  Hammerschmidt. 

Peter  A.  Abbruaese 

Nancy  Drake 


Hon.  Phillip  Burton... 
Hon.  Frank  Annunzio. 

Hon.  Charles  Rose 

Hon.  Jack  Brooks 


Hon.  Bob  Wilson 

Hon.  G.  William  Whitehurst. 


5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5J25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5'/25 

5/28 

Norway 

5/25 

5/28 

Norway 

10/21 
10/21 

10/23 

Canada. 

10/23 

Canada 

10/21 
10/21 

10/23 

Canada 

10/23 

Canada. 

10/25 

10/27 

Canada. 

10/21 
10/24 

10/23 

Canada 

10/27 

Canada. 

10/21 

10/23 

Canada. 

10/24 

10/27 

Canada. 

Hon.  Robert  McEwen. 
Peter  Abbruzzese 


10/21 


10/27    Canada. 


260 
260 
260 
260 
177 
260 
260 
260 
177 
None 
615 


Committee  toUI. 


252.00 

252.00 

252.00 

252.00 

252.00 

252.00 

2S2.00 

252.00 

252.00 

252.00 

252.00 

225.00 

225.00 

225.00 

225.00 

150.00 

225.00 

150.66 

225.00 

150.00 

Nona 

525.00  „ _ 

1,097.66 


•307.00  . 

seaoo . 

560.00  . 

seaoo 
5«aoo , 

560.00  . 
•307.00  , 

S6SL00 

560.00 
•307.00 

560.00 


119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

119.00 

17100 

119.00 

179.00 

119.00 

179.00 

313.45 

119.00 


559.00 

8.2.00 
812.00 
812-00 
812.00 
812.00 
559,00 
812.00 
812.00 
559  00 
812.00 

344.00 
344.00 
344.00 
344.00 
329.00 
344.00 
329.66 
344.00 
329.00 
313. 45 
644.00 


7,  084.  45 


12,182.11 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  It  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

expended. 


'  Includes  pro  raU  share  of  KC-135  aircraft 

•  Departed  Oslo  on  speaker  authorued  visrt,  returned  to  United  States  on  June  2, 1977. 


PHILUP  BURTON. 

Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4147.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Resei^e 
AfTalrs  and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  of 
the  uniformed  services,  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
1008(a):  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

4148.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transr^iltting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  Act: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4149.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  license  for  the 
export  of  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Indonesia  (Transmittal  No,  MC-15-80),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4150.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  trans- 
mitting the  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
arms  control  Impact  statements,  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)(2)  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  P\)reign  Affairs. 

4161.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  tise  and 
distribution  of  the  Prlbilof  Islands  Judgment 
funds  in  dockets  352  and  369-A  tjefore  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  section 
2(a)  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  shared-schedule  residency 
training  positions,  pursuant  to  section  709 
(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4153.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  1871(a)  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  with  respect  to  the  comtjensation  of 
Jurors  In  the  U.S.  bankruptcy  courts;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By   Mr.    CONYERS    (for    himself,    Mr 
RoDiNO,   and   Mr    Edwards   of   Cali- 
fornia) : 
H.R.  7084.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  ol 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pre- 
trial   services:    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr 
Ullman,  Mr.  Zablocki.  Mr.  Broom- 
riELD,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and  Mr.  Der- 
WINSKI)  : 

H.R.  7086.  A  bill  to  amend  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  benefits 
to  individuals  held  hostage  In  Iran  and  to 
similarly  situated  individuals:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  FISHER: 

H.R.  7086.  A  blU  to  amend  section  63051  c  i 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
that  the  authority  of  the  President  to  sub- 
mit any  alternative  plan  for  pay  compara- 
bility adjustments  under  such  section  be 
available  only  if  general  wage  and  salary 
guidelines  or  controls  are  in  effect,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PRENZEL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
CoNABLE,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa) : 

H.R.  7087.  A  bill  to  increase  the  column  2 
rate  of  duty  (applicable  to  products  of  Com- 
munist countries)  on  anhydrous  ammonia 
to  15  percent  ad  valorem;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HILLIS: 

H.R.  7088.  A  bill  to  amend  the  adjustment 
assistance  programs  under  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  in  order  to  Impose  import  fees  on  arti- 
cles causing  Injury  to  domestic  workers, 
firms,  and  communities  sufficient  in  amount 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  cost  of  such  programs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 

H.R,  7069.  A  bill  to  establish  an  office  in 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  drugs  for  diseases  and 
conditions  of  low  Incidence;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  7090.  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  apportion- 
ment formula  for  the  Federal -aid  primary 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

H.R  7091  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  with  respect  to  the  transfer  of 
funds  apportioned  for  resurfacing,  restoring, 
and  rehabilitating  Interstate  System  ianee 
for  use  on  the  Federal -aid  primary  system: 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, 

H.R.  7092.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
adding  hlgh-cKcupancy  vehicle  lanes  to  cer- 
tain freeways  In  southern  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Work-s  and  Transjxirta- 
tlon. 

By  Mr.  PICKLE: 
H  R.  7093    A   bill   to   amend    the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  annual 
gift  tax  exclusion  and  to  clarify  the  gift  tax 
treatment  of  certain  transfers  for  consump- 
tion, to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
By  Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  7094,  A  bill  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Federal-aid  high- 
way programs;   to  the  Conunlttee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  STANTON  (for  himself  and  Mr 
ScHxn.zE)  : 
H.R  7095  A  bill  to  permit  products  of  US 
origin  to  be  reimjxirted  into  the  United 
States  under  informal  customs  entry  proce- 
dures: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  7096.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  that 
handicapped  or  disabled  Individuals  under 
age  60  yet  living  at  senior  citizen  centers  may 
participate  in  congregate  nutrition  services 
offered  at  the  center,  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H  J,    Res     533,   Joint   resolution    authoriz- 
ing   the     President    to     proclaim     May     11 
through  May  18,  1980,  "National  Small  Btiai- 
ness  Survival  Week";    to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
By  Mr.  STEWART: 
H.    Res.    640     Resolution    expressing    the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Soviet  authorities  should  permit  Venl- 
amln  Bogomolny  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Join  his  parents  In  Israel,  and  that 
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the  Soviet  authorltlea  ibotild  permit  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  their  families  in 
Israel  and  other  nationj;  to  the  Committee 


H  R.    154:    Mr    Oinn.   Mrs    Bodquaxd,   Mr. 
FuRsYTHE.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Clevi- 

lAVn      Mr      Fn\JL-*pn«    nf    riirlahnmo      Vfr      Wi  ii-if^ 


of   Maryland,  Mr.   Mubpht  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 

n  Ac CAP 


April  17,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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the  Soviet  authmltlM  thould  permit  Jews 
In  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  their  families  in 
Israel  and  other  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    WYDLER    (for    hlmseli    and 
Mr.  Zablocxi)  : 

H.  Rea.  Ml.  Resolution  expreeslng  the 
support  of  the  Congresa  and  the  American 
people  for  Ambassador  Diego  Asencio.  who 
U  belDK  held  hostage  in  Colombia,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RKSOLUTTONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  FISHZR  presented  a  bUl  (HJl.  7097). 
to  provide  for  the  posthumous  appointment 
of  Temple  Q.  Cole  to  Foreign  Service  officer 
class  4  retroactive  to  January  1,  1970.  and 
for  the  relief  of  his  widow  and  other  sur- 
vivors, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  TO  PUBLIC 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 


H.R.  154:  Mr.  Oinn,  Mrs  BotTQUAXO.  Mr. 
PORSTTHE.  Mr  Wu-LiAMS  Of  Ohio,  Mr,  Cleve- 
land, Mr  Edwasds  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Hutto. 
Mr  BowEN,  Mr  Bauman,  Mr  Lehman.  Mr, 
DoRNAN.  Mr,  Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Wibth, 
and  Mrs   Holt 

H.R,  4358  Mr  Badham.  Mr.  Casnet.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr,  Marlenee.  Mr  OrriNCEB.  and  Mr, 
Porter, 

H,R,  5211:  Mr,  Cabtex.  Mr  Cheney,  Mr, 
Collins  of  Texas.  Mr  Ekdahl.  Mr,  Htde,  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr,  Leach  of  Louisiana,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan. 

H.R.  5658:  Mr.  McDonald, 

H,R  6303:  Mr.  Lowbt.  Mr  John  L  Barton. 
Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Philup 
Burton. 

H  R  6354:  Mr.  Hacedorn. 

HR   6539:  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R,  6617:  Mr,  Ooldwateh,  Mr  Hinson. 
Mr,  Addabbo.  Mr  Barnes,  Mr  MrrcHEi-L  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr  Fazio,  and  Mr 
Barnard 

HJl.  6625:  Mr,  Brademas,  Mr  Harkin,  Mr, 
BowEN.  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  and 
Mr.  GasoNS. 

H.R.  6637:  Mr.  Vanoer  Jagt 

H  R   6675:  Mr,  Markey, 

HR,  6694:  Mrs,  Byron,  Mr  Fazio.  Mr  Dor- 
nan,  Mr,  Corcoran,  Mr,  Macuire,  Mr  Qua- 
RiNi,  Mr  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Wolpe, 
and  Mr  Mftchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  6798:  Mr.  Hollenbbck.  Mr.  Mttchell 


of  Maryland,  Mr,  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr,  Evans  of  Georgia,  and  Mr,  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee 

H,R.  6887:  Mr.  Rancel. 

HR.  6928:  Ms,  Mikulski. 

HJR.  6936:  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.R.  7038:  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res.  159;  Mr,  Chappell. 

H.J,  Res.  451 ;  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Porstthe, 
and  Mr,  Cotter. 

H.J  Res.  474:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.J.  Res  504:  Mrs,  Spellman,  B4r. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland 

H.J.  Res  508:  Mr,  Corrada,  Mr.  Quarini, 
Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr  Pepper.  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Mr  Fazio,  Mr.  Maguire,  Mr, 
Jeffries,  and  Ms,  Mikulski. 

H  Res  525:  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr. 
Erqahl.  Mr   Hubbard,  and  Mr  Hutto. 

H,  Rcb  636:  Mr,  Findley,  Mr.  GtBBONS, 
Mr.  Zeferetti,  and  Mr  Howard. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

333  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Westchester  County  Board  of  Legislators, 
White  Plains.  NY,  relative  to  revenue  shar- 
ing, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 
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EL  SALVADOR  FEELS  STING  OF 
CARTER'S  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
POLICY 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

or  maryxand 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Central  American  travesty  I  have  been 
warning  my  colleagues  about  contin- 
ues. President  Carter's  policy  toward 
the  countries  in  that  region  has  result- 
ed in  the  plunging  of  Nicaragua  first 
into  bloody  civil  war,  and  now  its  loss 
to  communism.  Apparently  embold- 
ened by  the  success  of  their  efforts, 
our  State  Department  boys  have 
begun  a  campaign  of  destabilization 
aimed  at  the  other  nations  of  the 
region.  In  previous  remarks,  I  have  al- 
ready demonstrated  how  Guatemala  is 
being  rocked  by  State's  not-so-subtle 
hints  that  this  prosperous  little  coun- 
try must  soon  go  the  way  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

But  El  Salvador,  itself  beset  by  vio- 
lence as  it  tries  to  control  extremists, 
has  not  been  forgotten  at  Foggy 
Bottom.  There,  our  own  Ambassador, 
Robert  White,  has  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to  give  El  Salvador  a  hard  shove 
to  the  left,  regardless  of  the  lives  it 
costs  or  the  impact  on  the  region.  His 
incredibly  reckless  statements  are 
quickly  making  him  the  Andrew 
Young  of  Latin  America. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
article  published  by  Human  Events 
last  week  detailing  the  State  Depart- 
ment's conduct  in  Central  America, 
and  El  Salvador  in  particular.  It  makes 
for  depressing  reading,  but  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  see  for  themselves  what 
our  Government  is  doing  to  these  hap- 
less people. 

The  article  follows: 

State  Department  Spreading  Marxism  in 
Central  America 

While  the  media  continue  to  focus  on  the 
serious  situation  in  both  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan, and  equally  alarming  but  overlooked 
drama  is  developing  in  Central  America.  Not 
only  is  Rdel  Castro  making  huge  gains  in 
this  area,  but  the  President's  policies  are 
helping  to  undermine  the  entire  region. 

Consider  what  has  happened  so  far.  Nica- 
ragua, which  fell  to  the  Sandinistas  last 
year,  in  large  part  because  we  helped  to 
weaken  Somoza,  Is  virtually  in  the  pocket  of 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Top  officials  of 
the  revolutionary  government,  led  by 
Moises  Hassan  Morales,  left  Moscow  on 
March  22  after  having  concluded  several  Im- 
portant economic  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. Significantly,  the  Nicaraguans  moved 
even  closer  to  Moscow  by  concluding  a  spe- 
cial "program  of  cooperation"  between  the 
Soviet  Communist  party  and  the  Sandinista 
National  Liberation  Front,  the  kind  of  lx)nd 
the  Soviets  forge  with  only  their  closest 
allies  and  satellites.  In  addition,  both  Nica- 
ragua and  the  Soviets  Issued  a  communique 


which  condemned  the  "imperialist"  policies 
of  the  United  States  In  Latin  America. 

Thus,  despite  the  Administration's  effort 
to  persuade  Congress  to  give  Nicaragua  $75 
million  in  aid— which  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  Implementing  Sandinista  socialism— 
Nicaragua's  leaders  appear  to  be  binding 
themselves  even  more  closely  to  the  Soviet 
empire. 

In  Guatemala,  the  Cubans  have  made  a 
major  effort  to  encourage  the  various  Marx- 
ist revolutionaries  to  join  In  a  common  front 
against  the  elected  government— much  in 
the  same  way  they  helped  fuse  together  dis- 
parate Marxist  elements  in  Nicaragua.  But 
the  U.S.  government  Is  now  weakening  the 
Guatemalan  authorities  at  the  very  time 
the  violent  Left  is  stepping  up  its  terrorist 
activities. 

As  disclosed  in  our  February  16  Issue. 
John  Bushnell,  the  deputy  assistant  secre- 
tary of  state  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  in- 
formed American  businessmen  In  January 
that  the  American  government  had  begun 
to  "cool"  Its  relations  with  Guatemala  on 
the  grounds  that  the  present  government 
was  bound  to  fall  anyway.  Bushnell  also 
went  on  to  stress  that  the  kind  of  approach 
we  would  take  toward  Guatemala  would  be 
similar  to  the  approach  we  took  toward 
Nicaragua  before  the  Sandinistas  con- 
quered—i.e.,  withdrawal  of  support  from  the 
existing  government. 

Clearly,  we  are  sending  signals  that  can 
only  encourage  the  Left.  The  Carter  Admin- 
istration is  now  also  playing  a  peculiar  role 
in  another  Central  American  country.  El 
Salvador. 

The  smallest  In  area  of  all  the  Central 
American  nations.  El  Salvador  lies  between 
Guatemala  and  Honduras,  facing  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  nation  suffers  from  terrorism 
more  than  any  other  Latin  American  coun- 
try, with  the  Marxist-Leninist  forces  com- 
prising the  most  powerful  violent  elements. 
Opposed  by  the  State  Department,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Carlos  Humberto  Remero— 
which,  whatever  its  flaws,  supported  the 
United  States,  tried  to  Implement  social  re- 
forms, and  favored  free  enterprise— was 
ousted  by  a  coup  last  October.  Thp  new  gov- 
ernment, which  listed  left-of -center,  was  re- 
structured In  January  and  now  tilts  even 
further  toward  port.  Moreover.  It  has  a  dis- 
tinctly anti-free  enterprise  cast,  having  na- 
tionalized the  banks,  major  agricultural 
areas  and  the  exp>ort  Industry.  These  ac- 
tions, as  might  be  expected,  have  devastated 
the  economy,  thus  making  it  more  vulner- 
able to  a  Castroite  takeover. 

What  Is  particularly  Incredible  about  all 
this  is  that  the  Administration  has  basically 
encouraged  E^  Salvador's  efforts  at  nation- 
alization. Couching  El  Salvador's  lurch 
toward  socialism  in  euphemi-sms  like 
"reform,"  State  Department  spokesman 
Hodding  Carter  has  said:  "We  support  the 
revolutionary  governing  Junta's  desire  to 
carry  out  basic  reforms  that  will  give  all  the 
people  a  more  adequate  share  in  the  wealth 
of  the  country." 

But  there's  more  to  this  encouragement  of 
socialism  than  that.  President  Carter  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  January  22  of  this 
year  the  nomination  of  Robert  E,  White  as 
ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  White's  major 
achievement  up  to  then  had  been  his  am- 
bassadorial role  In  Paraguay,  where  he  pub- 
licly berated  the  government  and  privately 


turned  his  back  on  the  American  business 
community. 

Under  Intense  probing  by  Sen.  Jesse 
Helms  (R.-N.O— who  led  the  unsuccessful 
battle  against  White's  confirmation— White 
had  some  good  things  te  say  about  the  "pas- 
sionate left "  In  El  Salvador  and  had  some 
bad  things  to  say  about  the  business  com- 
munity there  and  the  ways  of  capitalism: 

"Capitalism  In  El  Salvador  U  an  alliance 
between  large  land-holders,  business  Inter- 
ests, and  the  army,  designed  to  reap  maxi- 
mum profits,  give  minimum  benefits  and 
minimum  salaries,  prevent  any  kind  of  orga- 
nization of  the  peasantry  or  workers,  and 
pay  as  little  as  possible  In  taxes  into  the 
public  treasury,  and  to  permit  corruption 
that  was  rampant  In  the  government  of  El 
Salvador." 

White's  statement  was  not  only  shocking, 
but  totally  untrue.  El  Salvador's  business 
community  and  its  agricultural  sector  have 
given  the  nation  a  better  standard  of  living 
than  most  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole.  A 
World  Bank  study  shows  a  dramatic  Im- 
provement in  income  distribution  between 
1965  and  1977,  despite  El  Salvador's  rapid 
population  rise.  Most  of  the  increased  distri- 
bution affected,  moreover,  the  40  per  cent 
of  the  population  in  the  lowest  economic 
brackets. 

"As  far  as  the  tax  burden  Is  concerned." 
noted  Helms,  "in  El  Salvador,  between  1971 
and  1977.  tax  collections  as  a  percentage  of 
the  GNP  increased  from  11  to  17  per  cent. 
This  Is  one  of  the  highest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica." 

The  State  Department's  own  report  on 
"human  rights  practices  "  in  El  Salvador  for 
1979,  while  knocking  the  Romero  govern- 
ment's "limited"  efforts  to  Intervene  In  the 
economy,  concedes:  "EXen  so,  government 
policies  have  been  increasingly  oriented  to 
meeting  basic  human  needs.  Succeeding  gov- 
ernments' expenditures  as  a  per  cent  of 
GNP  have  Increased  from  10  per  cent  to  13 
per  cent  In  the  1960s  to  19  per  cent  at  pres- 
ent. Education  and  health  account  for  3.S 
per  cent  of  government  expenditures." 
Total  U.S.  expenditures  as  a  per  cent  of 
GNP  is  around  21  f>er  cent. 

Helms  failed  In  his  effort  to  derail  White, 
but  he  proved  a  prophet  when  he  saia  his 
selection  would  be  both  divisive  and  inimical 
to  the  Interests  of  El  Salvador.  In  a  spi-ech 
on  March  28  before  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  In  El  Salvador,  White  fanned 
the  flames  of  hatred  against  the  private 
sector  by  Issuing  a  blanket  condemnation  of 
the  American  and  Salvadoran  business  com- 
munity for  allegedly  financing  right-wing 
"hit  squads"  engaged  In  killing  and  tortur- 
ing the  Left. 

Though  he  had  no  evidence  at  hand  and 
could  point  to  no  one  specifically  as  the  cul- 
prit. White  also  offered  a  "working  hypoth- 
esis" that  right-wing  groups  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  March  24  slaying  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Amulfo  Romero,  While  some 
rightists  may  have  done  In  Romero— the 
archbishop  has  just  recently  suggested  that 
military  soldiers  disobey  their  superiors  and 
had  seemingly  Justified  "the  legitinuite 
right  to  revolutionary  violence"— what 
shocked  the  businessmen  was  White's  in- 
flammatory rhetoric  Indicting  the  entire 
business  community.  So  far  as  is  known, 
moreover,  he  has  made  no  comparable 
warning  to  the  Left— even  though  it  Is  clear 
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they  triggered  the  violence  at  Romero's  fu- 
neral where  40  or  more  people  were  killed. 
White  also  committed  a  phenomenal  blun- 
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had  fn  that  struggle,  it  is  a  battle  that 
must  still  be  fought  by  those  who  live 
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likely  to  be  permitted  by  the  President 
because  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  excessive.  And  so  the  Federal 
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my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill. 
This  measure  was  suggested  by  one 
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they  triggered  the  violence  at  Romero's  fu- 
ner&l  where  40  or  more  people  were  killed. 

White  also  committed  a  phenomenal  blun- 
der. Not  only  did  he  hold  the  businessmen 
responsible  for  Romero's  death,  but  he  sug- 
gested they  had  been  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Juan  Chacon,  secretary-general  of 
the  Marxist-Leninist  Popular  Revolutionary 
Bloc,  whose  unofficial  military  arm  is  the 
Paribundo  Marti  Popular  Liberation  Forces, 
or  FPL.  The  FPL  has  been  responsible  for  a 
number  of  assassinations.  "I  understand." 
said  White  In  deploring  tones,  "that  they 
shot  him  this  morning  and  he  died  a  little 
later.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this. ' 

The  only  trouble  with  White's  comments, 
however,  is  that  Chacon  surfaced  shortly 
thereafter  to  say  he  was  very  much  alive 
and  kicking. 

White's  statements  amounted  to  pouring 
kerosene  on  the  incipient  civil  war  flames 
ready  to  engulf  El  Salvador.  No  words  could 
have  been  more  calculated  to  Incite  Marxist 
terrorists  against  the  entire  business  com- 
munity. "Mr.  White's  statements."  said  Jose 
Eduardo  F>alomo.  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Private  Enterprise  in  El  Sal- 
vador, "have  made  me  a  target  for  everyone. 
If  anything  happens  to  me,  he's  going  to  be 
responsible.  I  will  be  one  more  victim  of  U.S 
misinformation." 

White,  reportedly,  has  been  temporarily 
recalled  for  "consultation"  because  of  his 
astounding  statements,  but  the  Administra- 
tion does  not  seem  about  to  jettison  its  sup- 
port for  El  Salvador's  "reforms, "  no  matter 
how  absurd  or  unsound.  The  Salvadoran 
business  community,  for  instance,  is  circu- 
lating a  letter  from  a  Dr.  Jaime  Mauricio 
Salazar  to  Dr.  John  Pino,  director,  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  New  York. 

A  Rockefeller  Fellow  from  1974  to  1977, 
Salazar  became  head  of  research  at  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Agricultural  Technology 
in  El  Salvador.  He  resigned  on  March  5. 
then  fled  to  Guatemala  City.  In  a  portion  of 
his  letter  (misspellings  and  grammatical 
mistakes  his),  he  informed  Pino: 

"Plans  for  Agrarian  Reform  began  since 
October  15,  1979.  Up  to  the  day  of  my  resig- 
nation (March  5.  1980).  nobody  of  the  few 
highly  trained  specialists  in  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  had  been  asked  to  participate  in 
this  plan  nor  anybody  knew  details  about  It. 

The  plan  that  is  being  carried  out  is 
then,  a  foreign  plan,  perhaps  prepared  by 
specialists  from  International  Organiza- 
tions. They  probably  believe  that  this  Is  the 
best  p'an  in  paper,  but  being  foreign  special- 
ists, they  could  care  less  if  the  plan  fails  in 
the  p'-actice.  This  is  a.sHiming  that  there 
was  a  plan  prepared  for  Agrarian  Reform. 

"The  following  are  indications  that  the 
Agrarian  Reform  started  off  in  the  wrong 
direction:  On  March  4th.  the  announcement 
was  made  to  180  people  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture,  kept  as  Hostages  in  the  Hotel 
Hyatt  in  San  Salvador,  that  we  had  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Agrar.an  Reform.  Up  to  this 
moment,  nobody  knew  a  thing  about  the 
plan. 

The  plan  was  to  make  a  violent  take  over 
of  the  affected  farms  and  to  virtually  force 
all  personnel  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  go  along  with  the  army. 

"The  violent  takeover  was  reason  enough 
for  myself  to  resign.  However,  27  research- 
ers tried  unsuccessfully  to  make  our  posi- 
tion valid.  We  asked,  in  a  written  statement, 
on  March  4th.  that  our  participation  should 
be  more  efficiently  utilized  in  devising  a 
technical  assistance  plan  to  support  produc- 
tion activities  in  the  affected  farms. 

"The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Jorge  Vil- 
lacorta,  in  complete  disregard  of  the  essen- 
tiaiily  of  technical  support,  denied  our  peti- 
tion. .  .  .  The  violent  take  over  began  and 
Army  trucks  took  the  hostages  from  the 
Hyatt    Hotel    at    4:00    a.m.    on   Thursday. 
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March  6th.  I  left  the  country  on  Friday 
morning  (March  7th),  fearing  for  my  life." 

In  a  recent  issue  of  Forbes  magazine. 
Washington  Bureau  Chief  Jerry  Flint,  who 
wrote  a  cover  article  on  the  growing  threat 
of  the  revolutionary  Left  in  Latin  America, 
is  quoted  as  saying  the  U.S.  government  is 
insisting  on  reforms  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere that  would  be  impossible  here  at 
home  and  aren't  likely  to  work.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, he  says,  the  United  States  is  demanding 
nationalization  of  the  banks  and  expropn- 
ation  without  real  compensation  of  large  es- 
tates. "These  actions  are  likely  to  drive  out 
the  middle  class,  the  entrepreneurs  needed 
to  create  jobs,  and  they  don't  placate  the 
Marxists."  he  said.  "Worse,  taking  highly 
productive  plantation  land  growing  export 
crops  such  as  cotton  or  sugar  and  cumlng  it 
Into  tiny  com-andbeans  plots  isn't  going  t-o 
work.  But  that  is  what  we  insist  upon." 

A  group  of  moderate  American  business- 
men in  San  Salvador,  bitter  at  White's  arro- 
gance and  the  State  Departments  attitude, 
have  recently  drawn  up  a  memorandum 
stressing  today's  reality  in  El  Salvador. 
That  reality,  they  say,  is  this: 

Farm  properties  and  crops,  biu-ned  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Industries  taken  over,  burned  and  de- 
stroyed. 

Business  leaders  kidnapped  and  assassi- 
nated. 

Hundreds  of  hostages  held  for  weeks  as 
embassies,  government  offices,  schools  and 
churches  are  seized. 

Economy  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

What  is  the  State  Department's  attitude?" 
they  ask.  "Their  policy  has  so  intimidated 
the  local  government  regarding  human 
rights  violations  with  threats  of  sanctions, 
withdrawal  of  aid.  and  non-support  that  the 
Salvadorean  security  forces  have  for  all 
practical  purposes  been  emasculated  as  far 
as  controlling  violence  is  concerned. 

"The  Marxist  terrorist  groups  have 
wrapped  the  mantle  of  The  Human  Rights 
doctrine  so  cleverly  around  them  that  total- 
ly illegal  seizures  by  armed  terrorists  are 
branded  as  peaceful."  As.sassinations  of  the 
Swiss  Charge  d'Affairs,  the  Rector  of  the 
National  University  and  kidnap  killings  of 
the  Israeli  Consul,  as  well  as  foreign  and 
local  business  leaders  have  passed  unnoticed 
or  uncommented  by  such  well-known 
Human  Rights  organizations  as  Amnesty  In- 
ternational and  the  local  self-appointed 
Human  Rights  Committee.  The  local  State 
Department  officials  talk  on  and  on  about 
Human  Rights  as  if  the  Salvadorean  secu- 
rity forces  were  up  against  unarmed  and  un- 
prepared school  boys. 

"The  realities  are  cruelly  different.  In  the 
past  26  months,  excluding  regular  army 
forces,  there  have  been  63  policemen.  54  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  14  Treasury  policemen 
and  212  other  security  people  cold  bloodily 
tsicl  murdered  and  all  boastfully  admitted 
by  leftist  terrorist  groups.  The  State  De- 
partment is  currently  backing  a  Military/ 
Christian  Democrat  Government  dedicated 
to  a  program  of  extreme  reforms  including 
the  nationalization  of  banks,  the  national- 
ization of  traditional  exports  and  a  drastic 
agrarian  reform  based  on  expropriation. 
These  programs  of  state  ownership  would 
be  totally  unacceptable  in  the  United 
States. 

"The  Christian  Democratic  Junta,  which 
even  Mr.  J.  Cheek.  Deputy  Assistant  to  Mr. 
William  Bowdler  [Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs]  agrees  has 
very  little  popular  support.  Is  repudiated  by 
every  sector  of  the  El  Salvador  citizenry  and 
stays  afloat  only  because  of  the  outside 
backing  from  the  State  Department  and 
Venezuela,  a  country  where  the  Christian 
Democrats  are  currently  In  power.  Yet  this 
is  the  party  that  the  U.S.  State  Department 
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has  chosen  as  the  only  hope  to  save  El  Sal- 
vador from  going  Communist.  Ridiculous, 
Continuing  to  support  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats and  their  poorly-conceived  reforms 
that  will  destroy  the  economy  is  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Marxists  who  have  openly 
declared  that  their  objective  is  to  destroy 
the  economy  and  then  take  over  the  govern- 
ment by  force  to  establish  a  Communist 
Government  of  the  Proletariat.  The  Chris- 
tian Democrats  and  extreme  left  have  in- 
vented the  canard  and  combat  slogans  of  a 
Salvadorean  "oligarchy"  which  Is  everbody 
but  them. 

"There  have  l>€en  rich  and  dominant  fam- 
ilies in  El  Salvador,  but  this  is  now  ancient 
history.  A  strong  middle-class  center  group 
exists  composed  of  a  wide  array  of  profes- 
sionals, executives,  technicians.  Industrial- 
ists, merchants,  and  farmers,  all  of  whom 
represent  the  private  sector— the  backbone 
of  the  economy.  The  assessment  that  the 
State  Department  officials  make  is  that  this 
group  is  too  identified  with  the  military  and 
the  privileged  class  and  do  not  represent  an 
independent,  credible  force.  This  assessment 
is  erroneous." 

Erroneous  it  may  be.  But  the  facts  are 
that  the  State  Department,  with  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  White  playing  an  ugly  role,  is 
pursuing  this  wrongheaded  policy  not  only 
In  El  Salvador  but  throughout  Central 
America.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JESSE  OWENS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Jesse  Owens,  the  man  to  whom  we  pay 
tribute  today,  was  in(jeed  a  heroic 
man— a  hero  the  likes  of  whom  we 
shall  not  soon  see  again. 

Jesse  Owens'  track  and  field  prowess 
is  legendary.  The  records  he  set  as  a 
youth  have  now  been  eclipsed,  but  the 
manner  in  which  he  set  them  never 
will  be. 

Although  best  remembered  for  his 
sterling  performance  in  winning  four 
gold  medals  at  the  1936  Olympic 
games  in  Berlin,  Jesse  Owens  1  year 
earlier  equaled  one  world  record  and 
broke  three  others  in  four  separate 
events  during  the  space  of  only  45 
minutes.  That  improbable  perform- 
ance is  not  likely  to  be  equaled. 

Beyond  his  ability  as  an  athlete. 
Jesse  Owens  will  also  be  remembered 
as  a  man  who  fought  a  personal  battle 
against  racial  discrimination— and 
won. 

As  an  Olympic  athlete  he  symbol- 
ized the  worldwide  struggle  against 
the  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Nazi  Ger- 
many. As  a  black  American  he  also 
had  to  struggle  against  bigotry  at 
home. 

In  discussing  the  role  of  black  ath- 
letes, Jesse  Owens  once  said; 

Any  black  who  strives  to  achieve  in  this 
country  should  think  in  terms  of  not  only 
himself,  but  also  how  he  can  reach  down 
and  grab  another  black  child  and  pull  him 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he  is.  This 
is  what  a  gold  medal  does  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  enormous 
success  Jesse  Owens  and  others  have 
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had  in  that  struggle,  it  is  a  battle  that 
must  still  be  fought  by  those  who  live 

on.« 


BILL  TO  LIMIT  ALTERNATIVE 
PLANS  FOR  FEDERAL  COMPA- 
RABILITY PAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HC  JSl  or  REPRESEIfTATiyES 

7?iuTsday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
trodu  nng  today  a  bill  to  limit  the 
Presii  ent's  authority  to  recommend 
annual  Federal  white  collar  pay  ad- 
justment different  from  what  is  com- 
parable with  the  private  sector.  Not 
only  does  the  F»resident'5  1981  budget 
anticipate  a  raise  for  Federal  employ- 
ees which  is  certain  to  be  below  the 
comparability  amount,  but  press  re- 
ports indicate  that  the  President  may 
recommend  no  raise  at  all.  My  propos- 
al would  limit  the  President's  options 
and  assure  fair  treatment  for  Federal 
employees. 

In  a  period  of  high  inflation  wco-kers 
are  concerned  that  their  purchasing 
power  keep  pace  with  the  Increases  in 
prices.  The  President  has  attempted  to 
put  some  order  and  restraint  in  both 
the  wage-  and  price-setting  policies  by 
seeking  the  cooperation  of  labor  and 
industry  in  a  program  of  voluntary 
wage  and  price  guidelines.  He  has  also 
exercised  his  authority  over  the  pay  of 
Federal  Government  workers  by  pro- 
posing that  their  annual  pay  adjust- 
ments be  less  than  the  comparable  ad- 
justments received  by  private  sector 
workers.  To  single  Federal  workers  out 
for  unusual  and  involuntary  service  In 
the  fight  against  inflation  is  unfair. 
My  bill  would  assure  Federal  workers 
the  same  treatment  that  is  being  af- 
forded other  workers  and  would  call 
for  the  same  degree  of  restraint  and 
sacrifice. 

Comparability  with  the  pay  for  simi- 
lar private  sector  jobs  is  the  principle 
behind  the  Federal  white  collar  pay 
system.  The  process  should  be  allowed 
to  function.  Private  sector  pay  levels 
are  determined  through  an  annual 
survey  and  Federal  pay  is  adjusted  to 
be  equivalent  to  the  private  levels. 
However,  the  law  allows  the  President 
to  depart  from  the  comparability  prin- 
ciple if  he  determines  that  a  national 
emergency  or  economic  conditions  af- 
fecting the  general  welfare  require  a 
different  pay  adjustment.  Since  the 
Comparability  Pay  Act  of  1970  went 
Into  effect.  Presidents  have  frequently 
diverged  from  the  routine  established 
in  the  law  by  submitting  alternative 
plans.  This  has  been  true  3  out  of  the 
lait  5  years.  Each  time  that  Federal 
employees  receive  a  pay  raise  that  is 
less  than  comparability  requires,  they 
fall  further  behind  the  private  sector. 
When  comparability  is  not  achieved 
one  year,  a  bigger  Increase  than  would 
otherwise  be  needed  is  required  the 
next  year  to  catch  up  with  the  private 
sector.   The    bigger   increase    is   not 
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likely  to  be  permitted  by  the  President 
because  it  gives  the  appearance  of 
being  excessive.  And  so  the  Federal 
workers  fall  even  further  behind.  The 
process  seems  never  ending. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  would 
stop  this  cycle  by  restricting  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  submit  alternative 
pay  plans.  The  President  would  be  al- 
lowed to  submit  an  alternative  only  if 
anti-inflation  wage  guidelines  or  con- 
trols are  in  general  effect.  In  that  case 
the  alternative  would  have  to  match 
either  the  Increase  permitted  under 
the  guidelines  or  the  median  increase 
If  a  range  is  permissible.  This  new  pro- 
cedure is  intended  to  assure  equivalent 
treatment  for  public  and  private  em- 
ployees. Furthermore,  if  the  guide- 
lines covering  most  workers  are  effec- 
tive in  setting  their  wages,  the  compa- 
rability survey  shotild  find  that  an  ad- 
justment at  the  same  level  as  the 
guidelines  would  be  all  thait  is  re- 
quired. Comparability  and  the  guide- 
lines should  be  at  the  same  level  in  a 
smoothly  functioning  system.  If  this  is 
not  always  the  case,  then  Federal 
workers  should  not  be  penalized  by 
having  their  wage  Increases  held  below 
the  officially  established  guidelines 
level.  As  under  the  present  system. 
one  House  of  Congress  could  overturn 
the  President's  alternative  and  permit 
the  comparability  amount  to  go  into 
effect. 

This  proposal  Is  a  refinement  of  the 
present  pay  comparability  law.  It  indi- 
cates that  the  comparability  principles 
should  be  breached  only  when  non- 
Federal  workers  are  also  being  asked 
to  accept  limited  pay  raises.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  recognize  the 
basic  fairness  of  this  proposal  and  sup- 
port it.« 


TAX  RELIEF  FOR  HOSTAGES 
AND  THFIR  FAMILIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  KSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  166  days  since  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  was  seized.  The  hos- 
tages and  their  families  have  suffered 
incredibly  at  the  hands  of  the  Iranian 
terrorists  and  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment, 

Their  suffering,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
somewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can military  and  civilian  personnel 
who  were  held  prisoner  during  the 
Vietnam  War. 

During  the  war,  the  Congress  passed 
a  special  measure  to  afford  POW's  and 
their  families  a  measure  of  financial 
relief.  Their  salaries,  during  each 
month  they  were  held  hostage,  were 
exempt  from  Federal  income  tax. 

I  propose  that  we  afford  the  same 
treatment  to  the  hostages  in  Tehran 
and  to  Ambassador  Acensio  in  Colom- 
bia; and  I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R. 
7074,  to  a^xomplish  Jtist  that  I  invite 
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my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill. 

This  measure  was  suggested  by  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Victor  Vrtale. 
of  Nanuet,  N.Y..  who  noted  recent 
media  reports  that  the  IRS  had  issued 
a  ruling  permitting  the  hostages  to  file 
their  income  tax  returns  up  to  3 
months  after  their  release.  He  quite 
properly  queried  whether  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  could  not  afford  to  be  a 
little  more  generous.  Agreeing  with 
him,  I  am  offering  the  following  pro- 
posal for  the  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

H.R.  7074.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  compensation  received  by  Federal 
employees  while  being  held  hostace  in  a  for- 
eign country;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.* 


H.R.  5961 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  testimony  that  I  deliv- 
ered today  before  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  ILR,  5961.  Since  the  House 
may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  issue  in  the  near  future,  and  since 
the  bill  is  quite  controversial  and  my 
office  has  received  numerous  requests 
from  the  offices  of  other  Members.  I 
believe  that  publication  of  this  testi- 
mony will  be  of  assistance  to  all  Mem- 
bers: 
Testimony  op  Hon.  Ron  Paul  Before  the 

Subcommittee  on  Trade.   Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  happy  to  appear 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Trade  this 
morning  to  present  my  view  of  H.R.  5961, 
and  I  commend  you  for  scheduling  this 
hearing.  I  have  received  dozens  of  letters 
from  all  over  the  country  oppcsed  to  this 
bill,  and  I  have  yet  to  receive  one  in  favor  of 
it.  I  understand  that  other  Membf^  of  Con- 
gress have  also  received  a  great  deal  of  mail 
on  this  bill,  and  that  those  letters  have  also 
been  uniformly  opposed  to  this  bill. 

One  can  make  two  assumptions  about  this 
mail.  First,  one  can  assume  that  all  the  writ- 
ers are  drug  smugglers  who  believe  that 
business  would  be  hurt  by  this  bill.  I  regard 
that  r>ossibUlty  as  ludicrous.  Second,  one 
can  conclude  that  the  hundreds  of  letters 
that  have  been  received  are  from  people 
who  sincerely  perceive  a  threat  to  freedom 
in  H.R.  5961.  I  l)elieve  that  this  latter  as- 
sumption is  correct,  and  I  believe  that  the.se 
people  are  right  in  perceiving  a  threat  to 
freedom.  In  a  few  moments,  I  will  explain 
why. 

As  I  stated,  I  have  not  received  one  letter 
from  any  one  who  favors  the  bill.  Perhaps 
some  Member  of  Congress  has.  but  1  have 
not.  I  am  confronted  then,  with  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  no  constituent  wants,  but 
which  is  eagerly,  almost  embarrassingly,  de- 
sired by  the  Administration.  The  govern- 
ment wants  this  bill,  and  wants  K  badly. 
The  people  do  not.  Shall  this  Congress  do 
the  will  of  the  people  or  the  will  of  the  Ad- 
ministration? That  Is  one  of  the  first  ques- 
tions we  must  answer.  Are  we  representA- 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Treasury  and 
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Justice,  or  are  we  representatives  of  the 
American  people?  I  think  the  answer  is  obvi- 

niiA     anH    T    hnn^   thnf   f.hp   fti^tinn    tAkpn    hv 
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tected  than  the  drugs  themselves.  Let  me  be 
clear  on  this.  The  government  has  failed  to 

■tnn    lnt«*mationfiI    Hntff    trofrij^lrtnff     I  «       It 
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The  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
provision  making  it  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
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of  Title  II.  but  also  the  sweeping  definition 
of  monetary  instruments  which  may  easily 
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but  unreported.   The  Fourth   Amendment 
was  Incorporated  into  the  Constitution  to 

mtmiA    r,rA/.1eAli,    BrKat    fj  13      ilAAl    «7/mi1/1    Art     T 
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Ing  the  infringement  of  personal  righta,  but 
the  overriding  factor  ia  the  absolute  worth- 
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Justice,  or  are  we  representatives  of  the 
American  people?  I  think  the  answer  is  obvi- 
ous, and  I  hope  that  the  action  taken  by 
this  honorable  Subcommittee  reflects  that 
answer. 

This  confrontation  between  what  the 
people  want  and  what  the  government 
wants  is  not  a  slight  issue,  for  their  dis- 
agreements go  to  the  very  foundation  of  our 
constitutional  system.  The  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived allege  that  basic  rights  would  be  in- 
fringed by  this  legislation  were  It  to  become 
law.  I  agree.  But  the  government  has  writ- 
ten letters  expressing  its  opinion  that  the 
legislation  is  constitutional  and  that  Its  pas- 
sage would  harm  no  one's  rights.  These  let- 
ters have  been  cited  repeatedly  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  whenever  the  constitutional 
issue  is  raised.  I  suggest,  however,  that 
these  letters  are  comparable  to  the  opinions 
of  a  thief  regarding  the  legitimacy  of  theft. 
Soliciting  the  Justice  Department's  opinion 
of  the  constitutionality  of  H.R.  5961  is  a  bit 
like  asking  a  fox  if  it's  OK  to  steal  hens. 
The  Justice  Department— and  the  entire 
Administration— has  an  axe  to  grind,  and  its 
opinions  on  constitutional  law  must  be  ex- 
amined rather  skeptically. 

H.R.  5961— NOT  A  DRUG  BILL 

With  that  out  of  the  way.  let  us  begin  an 
examination  of  the  bill  Itself.  The  bill  was 
sold  to  the  Banking  Committee  and  is  being 
sold  to  the  Congress  as  a  drug  trafficking 
control  biU.  I  quote  from  the  remarks  of  a 
proponent  of  this  bill  as  typical  of  the  rhet- 
oric that  has  surrounded  the  bill's  move- 
ment through  Congress; 

"Drug  abuse  in  this  country  has  reached 
astounding  pro(>ortions.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  drug  abuse  continues,  and  that  the 
supply  of  Ulegal  drugs  is  so  prevalent,  is  be- 
cause of  a  few  unintentional  loopholes  in 
the  Bank  Secrecy  Act  •  •  •  H.R.  5961  has  re- 
ceived strong  endorsement  from  the  admin- 
istration—to help  in  the  fight  against  inter- 
national drug  trafficking." 

At  the  previous  hearing  on  this  bill  held 
by  this  Subcommittee,  one  witness  testified 
that  H.R.  5961  will  have  a  "significant" 
effect  on  controlling  drug  traffic,  and  he  de- 
fined "significant"  as  100  percent  improve- 
ment." The  Commissioner  of  Customs  has 
expressed  his  opinion  that  "this  Act  can  be 
a  potent  weapon  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's effort  to  stop  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing." This  bill  has  even  Ijecome  popularly 
known  as  the  drug  trafficking  control  biU. 

I  would  have  no  objections  to  any  of  this 
if.  indeed,  that  is  what  the  bill  is.  But  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  text  of  the  bill  Itself. 
It  does  not  contain  even  the  most  oblique 
reference  to  drug  trafficking.  It  states  quite 
clearly,  however,  that  It  could  make  it  Il- 
legal to  attempt  to  import  or  export  unre- 
ported monetary  Instruments,  that  it  would 
allow  customs  officials  to  search  for  such  in- 
struments just  as  they  could  search  for  con- 
traband, and  that  it  would  establish  an  in- 
former program  to  catch  smugglers  of  these 
monetary  instruments. 

If  one  can  get  past  the  rhetoric  about  the 
bUl  and  examine  the  bill  iuelf.  it  is  undeni- 
able that  the  bill  is  not  a  drug  control  bill, 
but  a  money  control  bill,  and  only  a  money 
control  bill.  When  I  offered  an  amendment 
In  the  Banking  Committee  that  would  have 
written  a  provision  about  drug  trafficking 
into  HJl.  5961.  my  amendment  was  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  proponenu  of  this  bill, 
and  It  was  defeated.  This  is  not  a  drug  con- 
trol bill.  It  mentions  only  monetary  instru- 
ments, not  drugs,  and  it  is  vital  that  this 
fact,  which  has  been  obscured  by  the  admin- 
istration, be  recognized. 

How,  then,  can  a  money  control  bill  be 
used  to  fight  drug  trafficking,  as  some 
claim?  Obviously.  It  can  be  used  only  if  the 
monetary  Instruments  are  more  easily  de- 
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tected  than  the  drugs  themselves.  Let  me  be 
clear  on  this.  The  government  has  failed  to 
stop  International  drug  trafficking.  I.e..  It 
has  faUed  to  detect  drugs  smuggled  across 
borders.  Senator  DeConcinl  Is  holding  hear- 
ings in  Phoenix  this  week  to  Investigate  the 
"drug  glut"  In  this  country.  The  Senator 
says  that  his  Subcommittee  has  "already  ac- 
cumulated some  convincing  evidence  that 
the  illicit  drug  trade  in  America  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  It  appears  that  drug-related 
deaths  are  up  nationwide,  the  amount  of 
heroin  entering  this  country  from  south- 
west Asia  is  enormous,  and  federal  and  local 
law  enforcement  officials  are  finding  it 
almost  Impossible  to  keep  up."  The  director 
of  the  drug  treatment  and  prevention  pro- 
grams In  New  'York  State  recently  stated 
that  "The  supply  of  heroin  Is  greater  and 
the  heroin  stronger  and  the  price  cheaper 
than  any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years." 
The  General  Accounting  Office  has  report- 
ed that  "Federal  supply  reduction  efforts 
have  not  had  a  significant  impact  on  the 
overall  drug  problem."  One  can  only  con- 
clude from  this  that  the  federal  drug  traf- 
ficking control  program  has  been  a  com- 
plete failure.  The  same  people  who  have 
failed  to  detect  drug  smuggling  are  now 
asking  us  to  believe  that  they  can  detect  the 
smuggling  of  monetary  instruments.  What 
is  a  "monetary  Instrument"?  It  Is  not.  as 
some  have  guessed,  merely  currency.  It  Is 
virtually  anything  the  Treasury  decides.  Let 
me  quote  from  the  law  itself: 

The  term  "monetary  Instruments"  means 
coin  and  currency  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  addition,  such  foreign  coin  and  curren- 
cies, and  such  types  of  travelers'  checks, 
bearer  negotiable  instruments,  bearer  in- 
vestment securities,  and  stock  with  title 
passing  upon  delivery,  or  the  equivalent 
thereof,  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation 
specify  *  *  *." 

We  are  being  asked  to  believe  that  agents 
who  can't  detect  drugs  are  able  to  detect 
travelers'  checks  or  stocks.  That  assump- 
tion, upon  which  this  bill  is  based.  Is  absurd. 
But  the  shift  in  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment from  drugs  to  "monetary  Instru- 
ments" is  ominous.  It  will  involve  the  actln- 
ties  of  millions  more  people,  which  itself  Is 
another  reason  for  the  absurdity  of  treating 
monetary  instruments  as  contraband.  Not 
only  is  the  government  asking  us  to  believe 
the  fairy  tale  that  It  can  control  drug  traf- 
ficking t>ettar  by  searching  for  items  more 
easily  concealed  and  carried  by  millions 
more  people,  but  It  Intends  to  inhibit  the  ac- 
tions of  persons  engaged  in  inherently  inno- 
cent activity,  carrying  money. 

This  bill  would  transform  that  innocent 
action,  carrying  or  trajispKsrting  monetary 
Instruments,  into  carrying  contraband.  It 
would  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  gov- 
ernment's present  activities  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  freedom  and  convenience  of  the 
American  people.  And  there  Is  absolutely  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  Infringment  of 
freedom  and  creation  of  Inconvenience  will 
be  of  any  help  in  controlling  drugs.  In  fact, 
drug  control  will  become  more  difficult 
should  this  bill  t)ecome  law.  simply  because 
millions  more  people  carry  money  than 
drugs,  and  money  is  more  difficult  to  detect. 

Title  I 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  the  Currency  and 
Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act  so  that 
a  person  who  transports  or  causes  to  be 
transported  or  attempts  to  transport  or  re- 
ceive monetary  Instruments  into,  out  of,  or 
through  the  United  States  without  filing  a 
report  with  the  government  Is  guilty  of  a 
crime  and  liable  for  civil  and  criminal  penal- 
ties ranging  up  to  $500,000  in  fines  and  5 
years  In  prison,  in  addition  to  forfeiture  of 
the  monetary  Instruments  seized. 
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The  argiiment  has  been  made  that  the 
provision  making  It  a  crime  to  attempt  to 
transport  unreported  monetary  instruments 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  uniform  practice  of 
making  an  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  itself 
a  crime.  I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  one 
key  difference.  If,  for  instance,  one  Is  con- 
victed of  attempted  murder.  It  usually,  if 
not  always,  means  that  one  has  attempted 
murder  and  failed.  One  had  shot  the  victim, 
but  he  lived,  or  one  had  poisoned  his  food, 
but  he  skipped  a  meal.  That  meaning  of  "at- 
tempt" Is  fairly  clear.  But  what  can  "at- 
tempt" mean  in  this  bill?  Does  It  mean  that 
one  Is  trying  to  leave  the  country  with  mon- 
etary Instruments  and  one's  plane  crashes 
Just  short  of  the  border?  No,  It  means  some- 
thing quite  different. 

The  Administration  feels  it  necessary  to 
have  this  "attempt"  provision  In  order  to 
avoid  events  such  as  those  that  ensued  after 
the  arrest  of  one  Henry  Gomez-Londono  in 
New  York.  In  Its  decision  on  that  case,  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York  held  that  Gomez-Londono, 
who  had  not  checked  himself  in  as  an  air- 
line passenger  nor  surrendered  his  ticket  for 
passage  from  New  York  to  Columbia,  had 
not  transported  any  monetary  instruments 
and  therefore  had  not  violated  the  law.  Spe- 
cifically, the  Court  declared: 

"It  may  be  suggested  that  the  statute  (the 
Currency  and  Foreign  Transactions  Report- 
ing Act)  would  be  defeated  of  Its  purpose  if 
liability  did  not  attach  until  the  moment  of 
departure.  That  does  not  appear  from  the 
facts  of  the  present  case,  nor  does  It  appear 
as  a  likely  consequence  in  general  of  a  read- 
ing of  the  statute  and  the  regulations  which 
confines  them  to  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
word  used  .  .  .  The  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  not 
to  gamer  transgressions  but  to  secure  dis- 
closure of  the  Currency  movements  and  the 
Indentltles  of  those  bringing  them  about." 

Evidently  the  Administration  has  a  very 
broad  view  of  what  constitutes  transporting 
monetary  Instruments  and  thus  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  an  equally  broad  view  of 
what  constitutes  an  attempt.  Perhaps,  as  in 
Gomez-Londono's  case,  it  will  be  purchase 
of  an  airline  ticket.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pos- 
session of  a  passport.  Perhaps  mailing  of  a 
letter  containing  monetary  instruments  or 
presence  at  a  post  office.  Who  knows?  The 
point  at  which  an  action  becomes  an  at- 
tempt Is  left  to  the  discretionary  wisdom  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  its  decision  re- 
versing the  District  Court's  Judgment  In  the 
Gomez-Londono  case,  the  Appeals  Court  re- 
ferred to  the  present  law  as  one  which  may 
"charitably  be  described  as  ambigious."  If 
H.R.  5961  U  added  to  it.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  unconstitutionally  vague. 

Title  II 

Title  n  of  the  bill  U  probably  the  most 
controversial,  for  It  empowers  "any  customs 
officer"  to  "stop,  search  and  examine  with- 
out a  search  warrant,  any  vehicle,  vessel. 
aircraft  or  other  conveyance,  envelope  or 
other  container,  or  person  entering  or  de- 
parting from  the  United  States  on  which  or 
whom  he  shall  have  reasonable  cause  to  sus- 
pect there  are  monetary  Instruments  in  the 
process  of  being  transported  for  which  a 
report  Is  required  •  •  *." 

I  would  like  to  point  out  several  things 
about  this  language.  First,  no  one  and  no 
object  Is  exempt  from  such  warrantless 
searches.  That  means  persons,  vehicles, 
mail,  and  I  must  conclude,  telephonic  and 
telegraphic  signals.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  this  section  authorizes 
not  only  strip  searches  for  money  of  persons 
leaving  or  entering  the  U.S..  opening  of  let- 
ters leaving  or  entering  the  U.S..  searches  of 
vehicles  entering  or  leaving  the  U.S.,  but 
also  warrantless  wiretapping.  That  conclu- 
sion is  based  not  only  on  the  broad  language 
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of  Title  II,  but  also  the  sweeping  definition 
of  monetary  Instruments  which  may  easily 
comprehend  electronic  transfers  of  funds. 

Second,  no  search  warrants  would  be 
needed  under  this  provision. 

Third,  reasonable  cause,  not  probable 
cause,  is  the  criterion  named.  When  asked 
the  meaning  of  this  phrase  during  debate  in 
the  Banking  Committee,  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  indicated  that  It  was  a  phrase  used  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  did  not  offer  a  defi- 
nition. In  any  event.  It  is  a  weaker  standard 
than  probable  cause. 

Fourth,  the  customs  officer  need  not  sus- 
pect that  any  crime  has  been  committed  or 
IS  about  to  be  committed.  This  point  de- 
serves some  emphasis,  for  a  letter  circulated 
by  the  bill's  sponsor  refers  to  searches  for 
illegal  currency."  The  Title  says  nothing 
about  currency,  but  speaks  only  of  mone- 
tary instruments;  nor  does  it  rtfer  to  lUegal 
monetary    Instruments.    It   refers   only   to 

monetary  instruments  •  •  •  for  which  a 
report  is  required."  Such  instruments  might 
be  entirely  legal:  a  report  might  already  be 
on  file  for  them.  Yet  this  bill  grants  cus- 
lonxs  officers  the  right  to  search  anyway, 
with  no  suspicion  of  a  crime  Involved. 

Fifth,  under  the  law  (19  U.S.C.  1401).  a 

Customs  Officer"  is  "any  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Ctistoms  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment •  •  •  or  any  commissioned,  warrant,  or 
petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  or  any 
agent  or  other  person  authorized  by  law  or 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  perform  any  duties  of  an  officer  of  the 
Customs  Service."  It  Is  bad  enough  that  this 
class  of  government  agents  called  "customs 
officers"  is  authorized  to  violate  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  Impu- 
nity, but  it  is  even  worse  when  we  find  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  desig- 
nate anyone  a  customs  officer.  Moreover, 
this  power  of  the  Secretary  is  itself  delegat- 
ed to  subordinates  within  the  Customs  Senr- 
ice.  It  is  intolerable  that  any  government 
agents  should  operate  outside  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  to  give  unconstitutional  powers  to 
an  indefinite  and  expandable  class  of  agents 
is  sheer  folly. 

Sixth,  for  the  first  time,  this  bill  would 
give  the  Customs  Service  statutory  authori- 
ty to  search  persons  leaving  the  country. 
My  staff  has  been  unable  to  find  any  such 
authority  in  the  law,  and  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice has  also  failed  to  provide  us  with  any 
language  authorizing  such  exit  searches.  I 
think  that  this  innovation  is  very  impor- 
tant, because  it  establishes,  for  the  first 
time,  that  American  citizens  wUl  not  be  free 
to  travel  abroad  with  their  property.  Such 
exit  searches  and  regulations  are  character- 
istic of  totalitarian  states,  not  free  societies. 
Finally,  this  Title  obviously  violates  the 
Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  proscribes  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,  and  defines  unreasonable  searches 
as  warrantless  searches.  In  this  regard,  it  Is 
instructive  to  recount  a  little  history.  In  its 

Analysis  and  Interpretation"  of  the  Consti- 
tution, the  Congressional  Research  service 
says  that: 

In  the  colonies,  smuggling  rather  than  se- 
ditious libel  afforded  the  leading  examples 
of  the  necessity  for  protection  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures.  In  order 
to  enforce  the  revenue  laws,  English  au- 
thorities made  use  of  writs  of  assistance. 
w'liich  were  general  warrants  authorizing 
the  bearer  to  enter  any  house  or  other  place 
to  search  for  and  seize  "prohibited  and  un- 
customed" goods  •  •  •" 

Does  this  sound  familiar?  Of  course  the 
present  Administration  is  not  enforcing  the 
Revenue  laws;  it  claims  to  be  enforcing  the 
drug  laws.  And,  of  course.  It  does  not  Issue 
writs  of  assistance,  but  would  authorize  war- 
rantless searches  and  seizures.  And  further, 
the  goods  In  question  are  not  "uncustomed," 
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but  unreported.  The  Fourth  Amendment 
was  IncorptH^ted  Into  the  Constitution  to 
avoid  precisely  what  H.R.  5961  would  do.  I 
trust  that  this  government  will  not  be  so 
foolish  as  George  III  and  try  to  impose  its 
will  on  an  unwilling  people. 

Recently  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  left  Intact  a  ruling  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  that  police  need  a 
search  warrant  to  search  suitcases  and 
other  containers  found  in  a  stolen  car.  Ac- 
cording to  the  news  report  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  "The  ruling  followed  past  high 
court  rulings  that  established  the  police 
need  for  warrants  to  search  luggage  in  a  car. 
even  luggage  suspected  of  containing  con- 
traband •  •  •  The  Court  •  •  •  left  intact  the 
California  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  even 
car  thieves  have  a  right  to  the  privacy  of 
concealed  contents  they  place  in  a  stolen  ve- 
hicle." 

I  can  only  conclude  from  this  news  report 
that  If  H.R.  5961  becomes  law,  car  thieves 
will  enjoy  a  right  to  privacy  that  law-abid- 
ing citizens  will  not  enjoy.  Perhaps  the  citi- 
zen who  is  leaving  the  U.S.  should  Inform 
the  border  police  that  his  wallet  is  stolen  so 
that  they  will  have  to  get  a  warrant  before 
searching  It. 

I  suggest  that  this  Congress  is  boimd  by 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Foiuth  Amend- 
ment, that: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secui*  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
shall  not  be  violated;  and  no  warrants  shall 
Issue  but  upon  probable  cause  *  •  •" 

If  we  have  created  a  class  of  government 
agents  that  are  empowered  to  violate  this 
amendment,  let  us  correct  our  mistake.  Let 
us  not  compoimd  it  by  expanding  the  pre- 
tenses under  which  privacy  might  be  de- 
stroyed. 

TrrLEin 

Title  III  of  the  bill  would  establish  an  in- 
former program  to  reward  those  who  aid  in 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  smugglers  of 
monetary  instruments.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  operates  a  similar  program 
whereby  envious  persons  can  turn  in  their 
neighbors  and  profit  from  it. 

Programs  such  as  these  are  also  character- 
istic of  totalitarian  states.  Many  people 
have  objected  to  the  practical  problems  that 
Invariably  arise  with  such  programs.  My  ob- 
jection concerns  the  moral  problem.  The 
government  Is  attempting  to  set  citizen 
against  citizen  through  these  programs  in 
the  age-old  device  of  divide  iLnd  conquer. 
The  Commimist  states  have  the  program 
down  to  a  science,  and  we  are  fast  moving  in 
that  direction.  Bear  In  mind  that  this  title 
does  not  deal  with  drug  smugglers.  Nothing 
In  the  whole  bill  does.  It  deals  with  people 
who  take  monetary  instruments  across  bor- 
ders and  fail  ♦  j  tell  Big  Brother  where  they 
are  going  or  how  much  they  have.  The  re- 
wards are  not  for  those  who  help  in  the  ap- 
prehension of  drug  smugglers.  They  are  for 
those  who  help  in  the  apprehension  of 
money  smugglers.  This  bill  completes  the 
framework  created  in  1970  for  currency  and 
exchange  controls,  and  we  should  have  no 
delusions  about  fighting  drug  peddlers.  The 
bill  deals  solely  with  money,  not  drugs. 

CONCLUStOR 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote 
from  a  letter  that  was  addressed  to  you 
from  a  gentleman  In  Illinois.  He  writes: 

I  have  a  past  Involvement  In  law  enforce- 
ment and  am  a  founder  of  two  drug  reha- 
bilitation agencies.  There  is  no  way  H.R. 
5961  wiU  dent  the  drug  traffic  •  •  •.  What 
you  are  succeeding  in  doing  is  just  making 
another  law,  something  that  many  of  you 
have  been  doing  for  years,  and  the  results 
can  be  seen  dally.  I  would  agree  with  all  of 
Congressman  Ron  Paul's  comments  regard- 
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Ing  the  infringement  of  personal  rights,  but 
the  overriding  factor  is  the  absolute  wortb- 
lessness  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  say  it  better  than 
this  gentleman.  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to 
report  this  bill  unfavorably  and  urge  that 
its  life  be  ended  before  It  reaches  the  House 
floor.  Thank  you.* 


POLITICS  AND  THE  OLYMPICS 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OF  REPRESEin'ATnrES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  your  attention  the  accom- 
plishments of  a  young  constituent  of 
mine,  Ms.  Jana  Angelakis.  of  Peabody. 
Mass. 

Jana  is  a  summer  Olympic  games  as- 
pirant with  the  U.S.  Olympic  fencing 
team.  For  years  now,  Jana  had  dedi- 
cated herself  to  the  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence. She  is  a  bright,  devoted  individ- 
ual who  is  extremely  proud  to  be  an 
American— a  person  who  stands  as  a 
shining  example  to  all  who  strive  for 
higher  goals. 

It  seems  a  grave  Injustice  Indeed 
that  politics  have  come  to  play  such  a 
paramount  role  in  these  upcoming 
summer  Olympic  games.  Unfortunate- 
ly, though,  historical  events  ranging 
from  the  1936  Olympics  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many to  the  terrorism  of  the  1972 
Olympics  seem  to  indicate  that  politics 
are  an  unavoidable  part  of  this  inter- 
national event. 

Short  of  military  force,  moving  or 
boycotting  the  Olympics  is  one  of  the 
strongest  sanctions  we  can  use  to  ex- 
press our  outrage  at  the  Soviet  action. 
This  represents  a  difficult  and  ex- 
traordinary step,  but  I  believe  the  situ- 
ation warrants  the  response.  I  recog- 
nize fully  the  sacrifice  this  action 
would  entail  for  Jana  and  our  other 
Olympic  athletes  and  thus  strongly 
endorse  the  idea  put  forward  by  some 
of  holding  an  alternative  international 
athletic  competition  while  the  official 
games  are  held  in  Moscow. 

For  Jana,  as  well  as  all  of  our  Olym- 
pic aspirants,  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  this  tragic  situation  will  be  recti- 
fied in  time  for  the  games  to  go  on  as 
scheduled.  What  a  terrible  siiame  for 
the  years  of  effort  and  dedication 
which  have  gone  into  the  preparation 
for  these  games  to  have  been  in  vain.« 


IMAGINATION  IN  SALT  LAKE 
CITY 


HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP  CALirORIf  lA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Philo  T,  Pamsworth,  a  Mormon,  in- 
vented the  television  tube.  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  is  still  in  the  forefront  of 
the    communication    revolution.    On 
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Easter  Sunday.  4  million  Mormons  ble  for  counsel  and  advice  when  any  of  We  should  encourage  those  who  are 
around  the  world  celebrated  the  150th  his  congregation,  or  any  of  the  local  able  to  support  other  members  of  the 
anniversary  of  their  church  together—    citizenry,  sought  him  out.  Brother  M's    family  whether  it  be  education  for  a 
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bureau  after  bureau.  Increase  the  role  of 
Government  In  everyone's  life— the  Govern 
mpnt  will  take  care  of  all  of  our  problems. 
Tlip  nnlil.irians  decided  this  was  the  wav  to 
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horror— their  spending  policies  are  unforgiv- 
able and  on  top  of  all  of  this,  they  have 
placed  themselves  above  the  law.  The  recent 
"Abscam"  operation,  showed  how  Congress 
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little  hope  that  anyone  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  But.  it  is  the  view  of  millions  of 
people  today  and  I  hope  that  someone  wUl 
listen. 
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Easter  Sunday.  4  million  Mormons 
around  the  world  celebrated  the  150th 
anniversary  of  their  church  together— 
in  a  conference  made  possible  by 
radio,  television,  juid  communications 
satellites. 

On  April  6.  the  apostles  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  spoke  to  the  world 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  Their 
words  were  transmitted  by  the  West- 
em  Union  Westar  I  and  the  RCA 
Satcom  I  satellites,,  and  received  by 
commercial  and  public  broadcasting 
stations,  as  well  as  some  1,500  cable 
TV  systems.  In  addition,  the  Mormon 
church  installed  satellite  receivers  at 
church  meeting  houses  in  Chicago. 
Washington,  D.C..  Morristown,  N.J., 
Dallas,  Boston,  and  Rochester,  N.Y. 

The  satellite  dishes  near  Rochester. 
N.Y.,  received  live  programing  from 
the  Mormon  Tabernacle,  and  trans- 
mitted live  segments  back  to  Salt  Lake 
City.  These  segments,  from  the  west- 
em  New  York  State  birthplace  of  the 
church,  were  beamed  first  to  Utah  and 
then  Into  space  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  rest  of  the  system— including  New 
York.  The  signals  made  the  round  trip 
of  over  100.000  miles  In  a  fraction  of  a 
^fcond. 

The  Mormon  church  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  its  imaginative  use  of 
the  new  technologies.  In  doing  so.  it 
maintains  the  tradition  of  innovation 
begun  by  Philo  Famsworth.  I  hope 
that  other  groups  profit  from  the  ex- 
ample of  the  church  and  exploit  the 
new  possibilities  to  their  fullest 
extent.* 


BROTHER  M 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OP  ALABAMA 
Df  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTAXrVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

e  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
all  of  us  good  from  time  to  time  to  sit 
back  and  take  notice  of  how  others  are 
living  their  lives  in  todays  difficiilt 
and  scrappy  world.  When  you  find  a 
person  like  Malcolm  Lockhart,  you 
feel  a  glimmer  of  hope  about  the 
world  at  large. 

Macolm  Lockhart  delivered  his  first 
sermon  as  a  Baptist  minister  57  years 
ago  in  Alabama,  and  hasn't  stopped 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  neigh- 
bors since.  "Brother  M,"  as  he  is 
fondly  known  throughout  my  area  of 
that  State,  has  faithfully  served  over 
50  small  churches  throughout  central 
Alabama,  at  a  few  he  has  even  been  re- 
called for  additional  tenure.  Brother 
M  can  recite  some  amazing  statistics: 
he  has  performed  350  weddings,  con- 
ducted 400  funerals,  baptized  450 
babies,  held  125  revivals,  built  13 
churches,  ordained  150  deacons,  and 
followed  the  progress  of  9  young  men 
from  his  own  congregations  as  they 
became  ministers— in  addition  to  his 
own  son. 

But  Brother  M's  memory  evokes 
much  more  than  formal  ceremonial 
trappings.  He  has  always  been  avalla- 
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ble  for  counsel  and  advice  when  any  of 
his  congregation,  or  any  of  tire  local 
citizenry,  sought  him  out.  Brother  M's 
deep,  strong,  and  powerful  faith  has 
been  a  stabilizing  force  for  scoYes  of 
Alabamians  whose  life  he  has  touched 
over  the  past  57  years.  His  unwavering 
spirit  and  powerfully  enunciated  be- 
liefs have  made  him  beloved  and  re- 
vered both  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister 
by  all  those  who  have  known  him. 

His  wife.  Ruth,  has  been  at  his  side 
in  church  and  at  home  as  mother  to 
their  seven  children  and  as  the  perfect 
minister's  wife.  Now  the  grandparents 
of  25  and  the  greatgrandparents  of  19, 
Ruth  and  Malcolm  have  served  their 
country  as  devotedly  as  any  public 
servant  I  have  ever  luiown.  Moreover, 
they  have  touched  the  lives  of  so 
many  in  such  Intimate  and  meaningful 
ways  that  theirs  is  a  service  of  incom- 
parable value.  It  is  my  honor  to  take 
special  note  of  Malcolm  and  Ruth 
Lockhart  here  today.* 


Api'il  17,  1980 


RAISE  TAX  FREE  GIFTS 
AMOUNT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TKXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would  raise 
the  $3,000  limit  on  tax-free  gifts  to 
$10,000.  and  also  spell  out  that  money 
given  for  "qualified  transfers  for  con- 
sumption" Is  not  a  gift  within  the 
meaning  of  the  gift  tax. 

The  reason  that  I  am  asking  that 
the  amount  be  raised  from  $3,000  to 
$10,000  is  really  Just  to  keep  up  with 
inflation.  The  figure  $3,000  was  adopt- 
ed in  1942  and  we  all  know  what  has 
happened  to  the  dollar  since  then.  The 
revenue  loss  is  not  expected  to  be 
large  since  we  are  presently  realizing 
Just  $150  million  a  year  from  this  tax. 

The  theory  of  the  estate  tax,  of 
course.  Is  not  only  to  raise  money  for 
the  Government  but  to  break  up  large 
concentrations  of  wealth.  The  $10,000 
exclusion  for  gifts  would  be  a  kind  of 
encouragement  to  make  transfer 
during  your  life  as  well  as  helping 
with  administration,  a  kind  of  de  mini- 
mis rule. 

One  problem  that  present  law  does 
not  spell  out  is  ao  exclusion  of  expend- 
itures made  to  pay  for  a  relative's  edu- 
cation, medicine,  dental  costs,  costs  of 
food,  clothing,  and  maintenance— a 
kind  of  consumption  that  should  not 
be  taxed.  For  example,  money  to  a 
child  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of 
21,  or  any  other  individual  who  resides 
in  the  transferor's  household  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer.  The  gift  must  not 
retain  significant  values  after  1  year. 
The  bill  excludes  payment  for  current 
educational,  medical  or  dental  costs,  or 
payment  for  reasonable  food,  clothing, 
and  maintenance  of  living  accommoda- 
tions of  any  Individual  dependent  on 
the  transferor  for  support. 


We  should  encourage  those  who  are 
able  to  support  other  members  of  the 
family  whether  it  be  education  for  a 
child,  or  payment  of  hospital  expenses 
for  a  parent.  This  the  taxpayer  should 
be  able  to  do  without  risking  incurring 
a  gift  tax.* 


GENE  WEISBERG'S  ANTI- 
INFLATION  MESSAGE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Gene  Weisberg,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Frankei  Manufacturing  Co..  in 
Denver  and  a  friend  of  mine,  has  writ- 
ten a  very  thoughtful  letter  about  our 
economic  situation.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Frankei.  Manufacturing  Co  . 
Denver,  Colo..  March  10, 1980. 
Congresswoman  Patricia  Schroedeh, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Pat:  The  letter  I  am  going  to  be 
writing  to  you  Is  a  lengthy  letter,  but  I  feel 
that  it  Lb  a  letter  that  must  be  written,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  I  will  express,  not  only,  my 
views  but  the  views  of  Middle  America. 

It  seems  that  the  Government,  both  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  Branch,  want  busi- 
ness and  everyt)ody  else  to  conserve  and  pull 
in  their  horns,  but  they  have  no  considere- 
tk>n,  themselves,  of  doing  the  same. 

Pat,  history  has  shown  that  a  true  democ- 
racy has  never  survived.  In  my  opinion,  our 
great  democracy,  is  no  exception  and  is 
being  systematically  destroyed  by  our  own 
politicians.  Unless  radical  changes  are  made, 
at  once,  our  great  Government  will  cease  to 
exist.  The  problems  are  apparent,  they  art 
numerous,  the  most  Important  problem  that 
we  have  facing  us  today  is  inflation.  Infla- 
tion, at  this  time,  is  absolutely  out  of  con- 
trol and  none  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Government  is  going  to  help  it  one  single 
bit. 

What  has  caused  this  inflation?  The  grad- 
ual erosion  of  the  once  sacred  dollar  is  the 
only  answer  you  need.  What  caused  this 
erosion  is  the  fact,  as  Milton  Friedman  says, 
constant  printing  of  money  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Cut  out  this  printing  of  the  monej 
and  you  will  cut  back  on  Inflation.  Regard- 
less of  what  anyone  else  says,  the  problem  Is 
this  simple,  excepting  the  politicians  do  not 
want  to  face  it.  The  whole  history  of  this 
started  in  the  Roosevelt  era,  with  the  great 
promise  that  deficit  financing  was  the 
answer  to  all  our  monetary  problems.  The 
public  was  sold  a  bill  of  goods  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  the  "sacred  cow '  and  the  Gov- 
ernment would  take  care  of  everyone's  prob- 
lems, regardless  of  the  cost,  our  Country 
could  afford  it.  What  the  Govmment 
really  did,  was  buy  some  temporary  prosper- 
ity and  brought  about  long-term  and. 
maybe,  permanent  disaster  to  our  Country. 
This  Is  "so  called"  brilliant  economic  theory 
advanced  by  such  economists  as  J.  Kenneth 
Galbraith,  told  the  public  that  a  certain 
amount  of  deficit  financing  was  good. 
People  twrtually  believed  this.  Congress  and 
the  Executive  Branch  suddenly  realized  this 
is  the  way  to  get  elected.  They  abandoned 
the  Jeffersonian  philosophy  of  Government 
and  no  longer,  the  less  Government,  the 
better  Government;  but  it  was  now  spend, 
spend,  spend;  print  more  money,  what  is  the 
difference,  we  only  owe  it  to  ourself;  add 
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bureau  after  bureau,  increase  the  role  of 
Government  in  everyone's  life— the  Govern- 
ment will  take  care  of  all  of  our  problems. 
The  politicians  decided  this  was  the  way  to 
g.  t  elected  and  to  hell  with  the  good  of  our 
Country.  Politicians  convinced  the  public 
that  only  they  could  take  care  of  their  prob- 
Icms.  They  cater  to  all  pressure  groups,  the 
minorities,  the  unions,  the  farmers  and  busi- 
ness and  they  convinced  everyone  that  the 
Government  would  take  care  of  all  their 
problems.  We  are  now  starting  to  pay  for 
this  horrendous  mistake. 

Today,  we  are  so  over-regulated  that  it 
costs  the  public  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars yearly  and  adds  to  Inflation  every  single 
day.  Even  today,  the  politicians  can't  stop 
promising  everything.  They  can't  stop 
adding  bureaus  to  the  Government.  They 
cant  stop  this  excess  Government  spending 
and  they  wont  even  go  back  to  the  1980 
budget  and  cut  down  on  this  foolishness  of 
spending,  spending,  spending.  This  printing 
of  the  money  has  to  stop  or  we  are  doomed 

The  politicians  have  also  decided  that 
profit  is  a  bad  word  and  that  anyone 
making  a  profit  should  be  punished.  They 
try  to  take,  through  the  taxes,  any  profits 
that  anyone  is  smart  enough  to  make.  They 
systematically  destroyed  individual  initia- 
tive and  no  longer  do  people  want  to  face' 
the  adventure  of  risk  taking.  It  is  now,  if 
you  are  smart  enough  to  make  money,  the 
Government  wants  to  take  it  all  away.  How- 
ever, if  you  are  not  smart  enough  to  make 
money  and  lose  money,  the  politicans  then 
set  to  work  in  rewarding  inefficiency.  The 
politicians  love  to  penalize  initiative,  brains 
and  hard  work.  They  reward  inefficiency 
and  laziness.  The  best  example  of  this  is  the 
bail  out  of  Chrysler  and  Lockheed.  How- 
ever, business  people  really  feel  this  is  dis- 
tasteful and  It  wasn't  that  they  bailed  out 
Chry.sler  and  Lockheed,  it's  the  fact  that  if 
they  weren't  balled  out,  there  would  be 
some  unemployment.  Instead  of  trying  to 
figure  out  a  way  in  which  their  factory 
could  have  been  used  by  a  profit  making 
concern,  the  Goverrunent,  once  again,  steps 
in  and  lets  the  entire  public  pay  for  the  in- 
elficiency  of  someone. 

Now,  the  Idea  of  the  Government  is  to  pe 
nalize  the  oil  companies,  because  they  are 
making  some  profit.  If  you  really  look  at 
the  profit  they  are  making,  it  is  not  exces- 
sive, based  upon  their  sales  or  their  invest- 
ment, but  the  President  and  Congress  likes 
to  attack  oil  companies,  even  though  we  are 
still  obtaining  our  oil  cheaper  than  any 
place  in  the  democratic  countries  through- 
out the  world. 

The  philosophy  of  this  country  is  to  pay 
thp  Arat)s  whatever  they  want  and  to  penal- 
ize anyone  in  this  country  for  drilling  oil.  It 
is  funny  how  the  politicians  mind  works, 
they  can  only  think  about  getting  elected 
and  have  no  conception  of  really  what  could 
be  done  to  bring  this  country  to  its  former 
greatness. 

The  Government  continues  to  operate  on 
a  deficit,  year  after  year.  For  some  reason, 
everyone  in  the  Government  feels  that  it  is 
alright.  With  this  myopic  type  of  vision,  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  now 
looks  at  business  as  if  they  make  a  profit, 
this  is  unfair,  because  the  Government  is 
operating  at  a  deficit,  they  feel  there  is  no 
reason  everybody  else  shouldn't.  What 
makes  the  Government  feel  that  they  are  so 
adept  in  spending  the  taxpayers'  money.  In 
my  opinion,  everything  the  Government 
spends,  or  about  90  percent,  could  be  spent 
better,  if  it  weren't  for  all  the  bureaus  and 
all  the  redtape  that  they  go  through. 

Frankly.  Pat,  I  am  disgusted  with  the 
Congress,  with  the  President  and  nothing 
that  they  have  done  has  helped  solve  any  of 
our  problems,  they  have  only  compounded 
them.  Their  energy  views  are  alMolutely  a 
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horror— their  spending  policies  are  unforgiv- 
able and  on  top  of  all  of  this,  they  have 
placed  themselves  above  the  law.  The  recent 
"Abscam"  operation,  showed  how  Congress 
thinks.  They  don't  seem  a  bit  concerned  be- 
cause their  people  took  bribes,  they  are  in- 
censed because  the  FBI  caught  them.  They 
are  not  Interested  in  punishing  the  guilty 
Congressmen,  they  want  the  F3I  investigat- 
ed. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Govern- 
ment. 

Pat,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but  I  have  this 
hopeless  feeling  that  nothing  wUl  be  done, 
until  the  dollar  Is  completely  destroyed  and 
our  way  of  life  ceases  to  exist,  then,  it  will 
be  too  late. 

Now,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  come 
out  with  these  high  interest  rates,  with  the 
promise  that  this  is  going  to  cure  inflation. 
It,  not  only,  will  not  cure  inflation,  but  in 
the  long  run.  these  excessive  high  rates 
must  add  to  inflation.  The  politicians  are 
not  smart  enough  to  realize  this,  all  they 
want  to  do  is  lake  temporary  steps,  not  any- 
thing permanent  to  really  get  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

The  real  solution  lies  with  all  of  us.  But. 
all  of  us  can  only  react  if  our  governing 
bodies  will  react  properly.  First  and  fore- 
most, balance  the  budget  today  and  not 
1981;  cut  out  these  useless  bureaus,  even  if 
it  takes  laws  of  Congress.  Cut  out  the  waste, 
cut  out  the  useless  spending,  force  each  de- 
partment to  cut,  at  least,  5  percent  off  their 
budget  immediately.  Business  would  react  in 
this  way,  if  they  were  faced  with  this  prob- 
lem, why  not  Government?  Secondly,  Con- 
gress and  the  President  should  cut  on  their 
franking  privilege,  their  free  mailing  privi- 
leges, their  traveling  privileges  and  cut 
down  on  their  own  budget,  at  least,  5  per- 
cent to  10  percent.  The  biggest  disgrace  that 
I  know  of,  is  the  building  t»einp  built  for 
Congress  now  and  it  is  typical  of  their 
thinking.  It  Is  alngh.t  for  them  to  overspend 
by  billions  of  dollars,  but  penalize  any 
fellow  who  is  attempting  to  build  on  his 
own. 

Next,  give  tremendous  tax  incentives  to 
business  for  expansion  and  for  discovery  of 
new  energy  sources.  Let  them  make  the 
money,  let  them  make  excessive  money— if 
they  come  up  with  a  way  to  relieve  us  of  im- 
porting so  much  oil.  what  a  wonderful  God- 
send this  would  be. 

Thirdly,  do  away  with  people  abusing  the 
productivity  rate.  Encourage  people  that 
produce,  dc  not  discourage  production. 
Make  it  unlawful  for  unions,  or  any  organi- 
zation, to  hold  do*Ti  production  by  any 
means,  whatsoever.  Reward  the  people  who 
produce. 

Stop  kidding  the  public  that  the  cause  of 
inflation  is  the  high  cost  of  oil.  While  this 
certainly  is  a  contributing  fact-or,  it  is  far 
from  the  basic  cause.  And,  if  it  is  such  a 
large  factor,  then  do  more  to  make  our- 
selves Independent  of  the  Middle  East,  Par- 
enthetically speaking,  if  this  is  such  a  large 
cause  of  inflation,  why  does  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland and  Japan,  who  depend  100  percent 
on  foreign  oil,  have  such  a  low  rate  of  Infla- 
tion, 

Pat,  the  answer  is  right  In  front  of  Con- 
gress. But,  I  have  little  hope  that  they  or 
the  Executive  Branch  will  listen.  I  have 
become  very  cynical  of  our  Government.  We 
have  at  the  present  time,  probably  the  most 
inept  President  in  our  history.  Congress  has 
become  only  the  tool  of  the  pressure  groups. 
The  thinking  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  must  change,  at  once.  The 
answers  to  the  problems  are  there:  but 
whether  anyone  has  the  courage  to  take  the 
necessary  steps,  is  the  question  that  remains 
unanswered. 

I  would  like,  very  much,  to  have  this  letter 
read  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I  have 
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little  hope  that  anyone  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  But,  it  is  the  view  of  millions  of 
p)eople  today  and  I  hope  that  someone  will 
listen. 

Very  truly  yours. 

E.  J.  Weisbixg. 
Executive  Vice  Presidents 


RELIEF  FOR  THE  LARGEST 
SALMON  RETURN  IN  THE  HIS- 
TORY OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  19.  1980,  I  introduced 
H.R.  6885  to  provide  the  Bristol  Bay 
salmon  season  much  needed  relief. 
The  predicted  salmon  return  to  the 
Bristol  Bay  for  the  year  of  1980  will  be 
the  largest  run  in  the  history  of  the 
fishery.  That  prediction  enumerates  a 
salmon  return  within  the  range  of  50 
to  80  million  fish.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  the  impact  of 
this  amount  of  fish  over  a  period  of  2 
weeks  in  a  relatively  small  area. 

The  State  of  Alaska  has  requested 
this  Congress  to  offer  assistance  with 
the  great  task  of  harvesting  and  proc- 
essing the  largest  salmon  run  in  the 
history  of  these  United  States.  Mr. 
Speaker.  H.R.  6885  would  allow  domes- 
tic processors  to  utilize  foreign  vessels 
for  transportation  of  overabundant 
salmon  to  other  areas  within  Alaska. 
These  other  areas  would  be  able  to 
process  the  salmon  that  could  not  be 
handled  by  the  existing  capacity  in 
Bristol  Bay.  If  the  extra  amount  of 
salmon  cannot  be  transported  to  these 
other  areas,  then  the  overcapacity 
catch  will  have  to  be  lost.  This  would 
be  a  horrific  waste  of  one  of  our  most 
valuable  resources,  and  simply  cannot 
be  tolerated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  this  Con- 
gress give  serious  consideration  to  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6885.  We  must  Insure 
the  domestic  use  of  our  salmon  re- 
sources. This  act  has  the  support  of 
the  domestic  seafood  processors  as 
well  as  the  support  of  the  commercial 
fishermen  within  Alaska. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  passed 
the  Fisheries  Conser\ation  and  Man- 
agement Act  with  the  intention  of  suc- 
cessfully utilizing  the  seafood  re- 
sources within  the  200  mile  fisheries 
conservation  zone.  The  large  salmon 
return  facing  Bristol  Bay  is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  success  of  the 
PCMA.  It  is  our  task  to  maintain  the 
success  of  our  200  mile  fisheries  limit 
and  H.R.  6885  will  be  a  proponent  of 
that  maintenance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  realize  our 
good  fortune  brought  on  by  this  over 
abundant  salmon  return.  We  must 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
this  resource  and  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  utilize  this  resource  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible.* 
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THE  "REPLACEMENT  IN  KIND' 
ISSUE 
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ty  exacted  in  lower  output  and  produc- 
tivity. This  is  not  rational  regulation. 
This  is  blind,  obtuse  regulation.  This  is 

rpi7iilatinn     that     artiiallv     iinHorminoc 
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DESPITE  SANCTIONS  SOVIETS 
"BUY  AMERICA" 


unM    inuKi  M   AcuDonni.' 
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ment.  This  Is  untrue.  The  Soviets  have 
been  adamant  on  having  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  system  to  assure  Interface  with 

i-\fV^AT>   circtAtvio   In    4*  Via  /«rkWHV\lA«r 
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education  and  screening  services  on  an 
Individual  basis.  While  screening  serv- 
ices of  this  type  are  not  an  adequate 

eiiKcf  (f  iif  A    frM*    a    rti-\mr\1  Af  a    r\Vi  ttc{/«o  1    av  _ 
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Nursing,  NVCC  Medical  Lab  Technol- 
ogy Curriculimi,  the  Suburban  Hospi- 
tal Medical  Explorers,  George  Wash- 
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THE   -REPLACEMENT  IN  KIND" 
ISSUE 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MOLLOHAN 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  15  I  introduced  H.R.  7050  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  for  more  reasonable  treatment 
of  facilities  that  are  built  by  Industry 
to  replace  existing  facilities. 

Current  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  regulations  classify  the 
replacement  of  a  production  facility 
by  a  new  facility  of  the  same  kind  with 
no  increase  or  rated  production  capac- 
ity or  allowable  emissions  as  "con- 
struction of  new  sources." 

By  classifying  these  replacement 
facilities  as  "new  sources,"  EPA  is  re- 
quiring industry  to  meet  much  more 
stringent  air  emission  standards.  This 
is  costing  industry  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  For  example,  by 
classifying  one  proposed  replacement 
coke  oven  battery  at  a  steel  mill  in  my 
district  as  a  "new  source,"  EPA  regula- 
tions would  add  $12  million  to  the  cost 
of  that  one  improvement.  In  other 
words,  it  would  cost  the  company  $12 
million  less  to  build  that  replacement 
coke  oven  battery  if  it  could  be  built  to 
meet  the  air  quality  standards  cur- 
rently in  force  under  the  State  imple- 
mentation plan  (SIP)  for  the  existing 
facility. 

The  impact  of  current  EPA  regula- 
tions on  replacement  facilities  is  par- 
ticularly detrimental  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry, which  already  is  plagued  by 
import  pressures,  productivity  prob- 
lems, and  difficulties  in  capital  forma- 
tion. But  other  important  basic  indus- 
tries are  impacted,  as  well,  including 
paper,  glass,  oil  refining,  and  others. 

The  key  point  in  thi^  matter  is  that 
a  replacement  facility  is  not  a  "new 
source"  of  air  pollution.  In  fact,  a  re- 
placement facility  generally  will  yield 
a  lower  level  of  air  emissions  than  the 
older  facility  it  is  replacing.  Further- 
more, a  replacement  facility  will  often 
have  emission  levels  below  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  levels  established 
under  the  SIP  for  the  facility  being  re- 
placed. 

But  despite  this.  EPA  steadfastly 
contends  that  this  is  not  good  enough. 
The  regulation  it  has  issued  and  which 
it  is  enforcing  states  that  if  the  re- 
placement cost  is  50  percent  or  greater 
than  the  initial  capital  cost  of  the  fa- 
cility being  replaced,  then  it  is  a  new 
source,  whether  it  is  a  replacement  or 
not.  Period.  And  given  the  impact  of 
inflation  on  capital  investment  costs. 
it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  replace- 
ment facility  to  cost  50-percent  more 
than  the  facility  being  replaced. 

What  this  regulation  is  doing  is  en- 
couraging industries  to  patch  up  older, 
less  productive,  and  less  environmen- 
tally sound  facilities  and  limp  along 
with  them— to  the  detriment  of  the 
environment  and  in  spite  of  the  penal- 
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ty  exacted  in  lower  output  and  produc- 
tivity. This  is  not  rational  regulation. 
This  is  blind,  obtuse  regulation.  This  is 
regulation  that  actually  undermines 
environmental  goals  and  that  contrib- 
utes to  the  further  erosion  of  U.S.  in- 
dustrial productivity  and  competitive- 
ness. 

Therefore.  H.R.  7050  proposes 
changing  the  definition  of  "modifica- 
tion" in  conjunction  with  construction 
as  currently  defined  in  section 
169(2)(c)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act.  It  also 
changes  the  definition  of  the  terms 
"modification"  and  "modified"  In  sec- 
tion 171(4)  of  the  Act. 

These  changes  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  industry  to  replace  facilities 
with  equivalent  modem  facilities  of 
the  same  rated  capacity  and  the  same 
allowable  emission  rates  without  the 
necessity  and  the  tremendous  costs  of 
complying  with  the  complex  "new 
source"  standards  currently  prescribed 
by  EPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  reasonable,  de- 
sirable, and  highly  Justifiable  amend- 
ment. The  people  of  this  country  are 
demanding  commonsense  govern- 
ment—government that  addresses  con- 
cerns reasonably  ajid  not  capriciously 
or  arbitrarily. 

This  is  a  commonsense  amendment, 
and  it  is  my  fervent  hope  that  it  will 
be  favorably  reported  by  the  House 
Conunittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  and  that  it  wiU  be  adopted 
by  the  whole  House. 

The  text  of  H.R.  7050  follows: 
H.R.  7050 

A  bill  to  amend  the  CHean  Air  Act  to  revise 
the  standard  for  the  application  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  to  modifications  of  facilities 
which  emit  or  may  emit  any  air  pollutant 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  169<2)(C)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7479(2X0)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(C>  The  term  'construction'  when  used  in 
connection  with  any  source  or  facility,  in- 
cludes the  modification  of  any  source  or  fa- 
cility. For  purposes  of  part  C,  the  term 
'modification"  shall  mean  any  physical 
change  in,  or  change  in  the  method  of  oper- 
ation of,  a  stationary  source  which  increases 
the  net  amount  of  any  air  pollutant  emitted 
by  such  stationary  source,  of  which  results 
in  the  emission  of  any  air  pollutant  not  pre- 
viously emitted  by  such  stationary  source  by 
either  100  tons  per  year  or  more  for  any  cat- 
egory of  stationary  sources  Identified  in 
paragraph  (1)  or  by  250  tons  per  year  or 
more  for  any  other  stationary  source.". 

(b)  Section  171(4)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
7501(4))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"<4)  The  terms  modifications'  and  'modi- 
fied' mean  any  physical  change  in  (includ- 
ing a  complete  replacement),  or  a  change  in 
the  method  of  operation  of.  a  stationary 
source  which  Increases  the  net  amount  of 
any  air  pollutant  emitted  by  such  stationary 
source,  or  which  results  in  the  emission  of 
any  air  pollutant  not  previously  emitted  by 
such  stationary  source  by  100  tons  per  year 
or  more.".« 
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DESPITE  SANCTIONS  SOVIETS 
■  BUY  AMERICA" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  talk  over  the  fact 
that  our  allies  have  not  joined  the 
United  States  in  placing  sanctions  on 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  its  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Commentators  and  State 
Department  officials  have  been  highly 
critical  of  the  lack  of  solidarity  to 
punish  the  Kremlin  for  its  aggression. 
I  suggest  that  those  who  find  so  much 
to  criticize  in  our  allies  should  look  no 
further  than  our  own  Commerce  De- 
partment if  they  want  to  criticize  the 
circumventing  of  the  sanctions. 

Just  last  week  the  International 
Trade  Commission  boasted  about  how 
trade  between  the  United  States  and 
non-market-economy  countries  has 
grown  to  record  levels.  In  1979  trade 
rose  to  $11  billion  or  53  percent  above 
the  level  of  1978.  Of  this  figure  $8.2 
billion  was  In  American  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  China,  and  Eastern 
Europe.  This  translates  Into  a  64-per- 
cent increase  In  U.S.  exports  to  Com- 
munist nations. 

Has  this  flood  of  exports  dried  up 
since  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan?  Ap- 
parently not.  At  the  end  of  March  the 
Commerce  Department  issued  a  new 
set  of  rules  governing  the  sanctions  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  new  rules  pro- 
vided for  a  case-by-case  review  of 
export  licenses  for  goods  bound  for 
the  U.S.S.R.  Anyone  with  a  knowledge 
of  preinvasion  export  license  proce- 
dure will  realize  that  the  new  rules  are 
really  the  old  rules.  In  other  words  it 
is  back  to  business  as  usual  at  the 
Commerce  Department. 

The  first  major  export  contract  to 
be  saved  by  this  change  at  Commerce 
is  an  $8.5  million  assembly  line  system 
produced  by  Ingersoll-Rand.  This 
highly  advanced  production  system  is 
going  to  the  Kama  River  truck  fac- 
tory. This  is  the  very  same  factory 
that  turned  out  many  of  the  vehicles 
that  rolled  into  Afghanistan  and  were 
pictured  being  unloaded  at  the  Kabul 
airport.  I  find  this  ludicrous.  How  can 
we  be  serious  about  punishing  the  So- 
viets, and  making  a  big  show  of  pres- 
suring our  allies  and  our  own  athletes 
to  fall  in  line,  when  at  the  same  time 
the  Commerce  Department,  with  sup- 
posed White  House  blessing,  is  allow- 
ing technology  to  flow  Into  the  Krem- 
lin's war  machine? 

There  is  definitely  something  wrong 
going  on  here.  The  Ingersoll-Rand  as- 
sembly line  will  bring  Kama  River  up 
to  100  percent  of  Its  production  capac- 
ity. The  Commerce  Department  is  al- 
lowing this  equipment  to  be  shipped 
via  general  license,  meaning  that  they 
see  no  problems  with  Its  use  at  the 
plant.  However,  a  new  assembly  line 
will  vastly  Improve  production  output. 
Another  argument  used  Is  that  there 
is  foreign  availability  of  the  equip- 
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ment.  This  is  untrue.  The  Soviets  have 
been  adamant  on  having  the  Ingersoll- 
Rand  system  to  assure  Interface  with 
other  systems  In  the  complex. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion just  released  another  report  that 
states  that  the  sanctions  against  the 
Soviets  will  fail.  No  wonder.  With  busi- 
ness as  usual  at  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment the  flow  seems  to  be  unimpeded 
by  the  sanctions.  In  addition  to  this 
direct  failure  to  enforce  the  sanctions 
there  has  been  the  total  Ignoring  of 
the  trade  links  of  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
with  the  U.S.S.R.  At  no  time  has  any 
effort  been  mounted  to  stop  technol- 
ogy flow  to  these  other  nations.  How 
can  the  Commerce  Department  be  so 
blind  to  this  fact?  Is  It  really  so  sur- 
prising that  our  allies  have  been  less 
than  enthusiastic  to  join  in  sanctions 
when  our  own  are  so  superficial? 

The  link  of  American  technology  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  capacity  to  carry 
out  its  offensive  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  is  being  substantiated  more  and 
more.  There  are  photographs  of  vehi- 
cles that  are  produced  at  the  Zil  fac- 
tory, another  beneficiary  of  U.S.  tech- 
nology, being  unloaded  at  the  Kabul 
airport.  How  can  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration be  so  blind  to  this  sulastantive 
evidence  of  direct  military  linkages? 

This  Nation  faces  a  mounting  crisis 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  By  all  accounts 
we  are  badly  outnumbered  in  the 
region  both  on  the  ground  and  on  the 
sea.  The  preparedness  of  our  military 
is  fair  at  best  In  the  region.  Any  show- 
down with  the  Soviets  or  a  client  state 
would  find  the  United  States  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  Part  of  the  edge  the  So- 
viets have  comes  from  their  ability  to 
mass  mobile  rifle  and  armored  units 
on  any  given  battlefront.  The  vehicles 
for  these  vital  units  roll  off  the  assem- 
bly lines  of  Kama  River,  Zil,  and  other 
complexes.  All  receive  the  benefits  of 
American  technology  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  It  is  ominous  to  realize  that 
when  we  ever  meet  the  enemy  he  will 
bp  US.0 


HOUSE  HEALTH  FAIR 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  2 
and  3  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill,  Repre- 
sentative Charles  Rangel,  and  I  spon- 
sored the  first  House  Health  Fair. 
More  than  1,100  House  employees  par- 
ticipated in  the  fair  and  received  ex- 
tensive preventive  health  care  services 
at  no  cost,  A  similar  health  fair  for 
Senate  employees  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson.  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  both  health  fairs 
were  resounding  successes  and  I  hope 
they  will  be  but  the  first  of  an  annual 
health  screening  event  for  congres- 
sional employees. 

For  those  who  were  not  able  to  par- 
ticipate, the  congressional  health  fairs 
provided  a  variety  of  valuable  health 
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education  and  screening  services  on  an 
individual  basis.  While  screening  serv- 
ices of  this  type  are  not  an  adequate 
substitute  for  a  complete  physical  ex- 
amination, these  tests  are  important 
In  warning  Individuals  of  potential 
health  problems.  During  the  2-day 
fair,  many  people  were  alerted  to 
anemia,  blood  pressure,  or  vision  prob- 
lems. A  member  of  my  staff,  for  exam- 
ple, was  warned  of  a  potential  glauco- 
ma problem  which,  if  unchecked, 
could  have  caused  blindness.  Many 
others  will  be  startled  to  learn  the  re- 
sults of  their  health  hazard  appraisal 
test,  which  will  give  participants  a  sta- 
tistical estimate  of  their  health  age 
and  explain  steps  that  should  be  taken 
to  bring  this  age  into  line  with  their 
actual  age. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  pre- 
ventive health  care  is  cost.  Many 
people  find  it  prohibitively  expensive 
to  go  to  a  doctor  for  a  physical  exami- 
nation, and,  with  inflation  raging,  pre- 
ventive care  is  too  often  seen  as  a 
luxury  which  can  be  put  off  for  an- 
other day.  Yet  if  we  are  to  be  effective 
in  bringing  dowTi  the  costs  of  health 
care  in  this  Nation,  we  must  put  re- 
newed emphasis  on  preventive  services 
rather  than  our  traditional  reliance  on 
curative  medicine.  The  House  Health 
Fair  provided  that  ounce  of  prevention 
In  a  painless,  efficient,  and  profession- 
al maimer. 

The  value  of  this  program  is  not 
only  that  it  is  free,  but  that  It  brings 
together  the  community,  the  media, 
and  private  organizations  to  help  meet 
a  pressing  national  need.  The  congres- 
sional health  fairs  were  the  kickoff  for 
a  nationwide  program  of  health  fairs 
occurring  this  week  In  16  metropolitan 
areas  and  43  States.  The  metro  health 
fairs  are  open  to  the  general  public 
while  the  health  fairs  outside  the 
cities  are  sponsored  by  the  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging  primarily  for  senior 
citizens.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
Tennessee  has  the  largest  senior  citi- 
zen health  fair  program  in  the  coun- 
try. 

In  any  undertaking  of  this  magni- 
tude, there  are  many,  many  people 
who  must  be  thanked  for  making  the 
House  Health  Fair  a  success.  Foremost 
in  that  group  is  the  National. Health 
Screening  Council  for  Volunteer  Orga- 
nizations, a  nonprofit  corporation 
which  organizes  health  fairs  around 
the  country.  Special  thanks  go  to  Dr. 
John  Brensike.  director  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  to  Gail  Britton,  the  Wash- 
ington project  coordinator  who  orga- 
nized both  the  House  and  Senate 
Health  Fairs. 

The  House  Health  Fair  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  tireless 
and  unselfish  efforts  of  the  volun- 
teers. House  employees  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
and  their  chapters  in  Fairfax  County, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Arlington 
County,  and  Montgomery  County. 
Others  involved  in  the  House  Health 
Pair  included  the  American  Academy 
of  Ophthalmology,  '  The  Temple 
School,  Howard  University  School  of 
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Nursing,  NVCC  Medical  Lab  Technol- 
ogy Curriculum,  the  Suburban  Hospi- 
tal Medical  Explorers,  George  Wash- 
ington University  Physician's  Assist- 
ant Program,  Georgetown  University 
Department  of  Community  Dentistry, 
George  Washington  University  School 
of  Medicine,  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Nursing,  Columbia  Union 
College  Nursing  School,  and  George- 
town School  of  Science  and  Art. 

The  national  health  fair  programs 
owe  a  special  note  of  thanks  to  the  na- 
tional television  networks  and  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging.  In  the  Wash- 
ington area.  WRC  and  Peoples  Drug 
Store  played  a  vital  role  and  should  t)e 
commended. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  House  Superintendent's  office,  the 
Office  of  Property  Supply,  and  the 
Services  Subcommittee  for  their  guid- 
ance and  their  time. 

The  concept  behind  health  fairs  is 
self-reliance.  They  are  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  how  people  can  puU  together 
and  give  of  their  time  to  meet  a 
common  need.  And  it  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  no  Federal  grants  were  in- 
volved in  this  project. 

I  was  proud  of  the  health  services  we 
provided  at  the  congressional  health 
fairs.  If  we  were  able  to  inform  just  a 
handful  of  people  of  a  potential 
health  hazard,  it  will  have  been  a  suc- 
cess—and it  was.  I  hope  this  excellent 
preventive  health  care  program  will 
continue  in  the  future,  and  that  this 
becomes  an  annual  event  for  House 
employees.* 


CALL  FOR  ACTION 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary to  undertake  hearings  and 
other  appropriate  action  relating  to 
the  passage  of  a  human  life  amend- 
ment is  a  source  of  dismay  to  many  of 
us— not  only  in  the  Congress  but 
throughout  the  land. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
and  my  colleagues  to  a  concurrent  res- 
olution, adopted  March  12,  1980,  by 
the  South  Dakota  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  South  Dakota 
Senate,  memorializing  the  Congress  to 
take  such  action.  The  text  of  the  reso- 
lution follows: 

House  Concurrent  REsoLtmoN  No.  1031 

A  concurrent  resolution,  memorializing 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Imme- 
diately Initiate  hearings  and  take  other  ap- 
propriate actions  for  the  passage  of  a 
human  life  amendment  to  the  United  Stales 
Constitution. 

Whereas,  on  January  15.  1980,  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  Ycu-k  ruled  in  Mcrae  v.  Secre- 
tary. HEW  (Civ.  No.  76C1804)  and  New 
York  City  Health  and  Hospitals  Corpora- 
tion V.  Secretary,  HEW  (Civ.  No.  78C1805) 
that  the  provisions,  commonly  known  and 
referred  to  as  the  Hyde  Amendment,  con- 
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tained  in  HEW's  appropriations  acts  since 
fiscal  year  1977  that  limit  the  use  of  federal 
funds   for   at>ortions   are   unconstitutional; 
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This  article  describes  the  manpower 
crisis  which  our  Armed  Forces  are  cur- 
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of  an  error  in  measuring  test  scores  against 
older  tests. 
By  far  the  hardest  hit  service  was  the 
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ed  the  major  training  difficulty,  however,  to 
two  other  problems  over  which  he  has  no 
direct  control. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dear 
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to  eat  less  of  what  they  have  come  to  love 
most:  foods  high  in  fat,  sugar  and  salt. 
These  guidelines,  though  vague,  are  the 
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tained  in  HEW's  appropriations  acts  since 
fiscal  year  19T7  tliat  limit  the  use  of  federal 
funds  for  abortions  are  unconstitutional; 
and 

Whereas,  although  those  decisions  have 
been  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  February  19.  1980,  declined  to  stay 
the  implementation  of  such  UniRed  States 
District  Court  decisions  pending  the  out- 
come of  the  appeal  on  the  merits;  and 

Whereas,  subsequent  thereto,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare 
has  advised  each  state,  including  South 
Daikota.  that  they  must  utilize  medicaid 
payments  for  abortions  performed  by  quali- 
fied medicaid  providers  in  cases  in  which 
the  abortions  are  determined  necessary  in 
the  professional  judgment  of  the  pregnant 
woman's  attending  physician,  and  further 
directed  all  state  medicaid  authorities,  in- 
cluding South  Dakota,  that  they  must  com- 
municate this  federally  mandated  policy  ta 
all  local  medicaid  authorities  and  providers 
of  pregnancy-related  care  to  medicaid  eligi- 
ble women;  and 

Whereas,  such  directions  and  policies  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  sovereign  state 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  will  of  its  people 
as  expressed  in  House  Joint  Resolution  503 
exercising  the  state's  Article  V  power  to 
apply  to  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  a  human  life 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  desires  to  express  extreme 
disappointment,  frustration  and  disagree- 
ment with  such  recent  United  States  Dis- 
trict and  Supreme  Court  decisions:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  (the  Senate 
concurring  therein).  That  the  United  States 
Congress  be  memorialized  resi)ectfully  but 
with  firm  conviction  by  the  Legislature  of 
the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  immediately 
initiate  public  hearings  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
submit  to  the  states  a  human  life  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  in 
order  to  insure  legally  the  protection  of 
sacred  life  and  the  dignity  of  human  kind; 
and  be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States 
Senators  and  United  States  Congressmen 
representing  the  state  of  South  Dakota  in 
the  Congress  of  the  Untied  States,  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  to  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
questing that  they  immediately  initiate 
such  actions  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  implement  the  purposes  of  this 
resolution. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
March  12.  1980. 

Concurred  fn  by  the  Senate,  March  12, 
1980.* 


ARMED  FORCES  MANPOWER 
CRISIS 


HON.  ROBIN  L.  BEARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  once  again,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  In  the  Washington 
Star  recently,  entitled  'Army  Views 
Manpower  Situation  as  a  Crisis." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  article  describes  the  manpower 
crisis  which  our  Armed  Forces  are  cur- 
rently experiencing.  This  Is  one  of  sev- 
eral very  critical  problems  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  which  can  no  longer 
be  ignored.  I  have  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  57,  which 
would  establish  a  joint  select  commit- 
tee to  study  the  problems  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  and  to  make  legisla- 
tive changes  to  correct  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  present  system. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  arti- 
cle printed  below,  and  to  demonstrate 
their  concern  about  our  country's  de- 
fense posture  and  capabilities  by  co- 
sponsoring  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 57. 

The  article  reads: 

Army  Views  Manpower  Situation  as  a 

Crisis 

(By  John  J.  Fialka) 

The  All  Volunteer  Army  is  facing  the 
most  severe  manpow^''  crisis  in  its  eight- 
year  history  as  the  quality  of  troop  training 
and  the  intelligence  scores  of  recruits 
appear  to  be  slumping  to  record  low  levels. 

Because  of  budget  cuts  and  an  emphasis 
on  sophisticated  hardware  and  other  non- 
training  aspects  of  the  Army,  the  length  of 
basic  training  for  the  average  soldier  has 
shrunk  to  seven  weeks.  That  is  shorter  than 
it  was  during  the  post-Pearl  Harbor  man- 
power panic  In  World  War  II.  when  recruits 
were  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  eight 
weeks  of  basic  training  before  being  rushed 
off  to  war. 

In  1943,  according  to  the  Army  Center  of 
Military  History,  the  Array  decreed  that  re- 
cruits had  to  have  at  least  17  weeks  of  basic 
training  to  be  effective  once  they  reached 
the  front. 

Other  indicators  being  studied  by  the  Pen- 
tagon Include  a  recent  study  showing  that 
the  quality  of  Army  drill  sergeants  has 
dropped  markedly  because  of  Ineffective 
■self-pacing"  training  programs  that  have 
been  introduced  for  them. 

The  study  also  says  that  lieutenants  who 
deal  with  recruits  at  training  centers  often 
have  little  or  no  field  experience  because 
"current  Army  personnel  assignment  poli- 
cies give  the  training  establishment  a  low 
assignment  priority." 

In  sum.  there  Is  now  considerable  evidence 
that  the  All  Volunteer  Army  is  far  from  the 
elite  "professional"  force  that  Its  founders 
envisioned  in  1972. 

The  evidence  includes  the  latest  published 
results  of  Skill  Qualification  Tests,  the 
Army's  basic  'report  card"  of  combat  skills. 
They  show  that  only  14  percent  of  a  sample 
of  1.574  artillery  crewmen  passed  their 
qualification  test.  Of  385  nuclear  weapons 
maintenance  specialists  tested.  10  percent 
passed.  Of  371  tank  turret  and  artillery  re- 
pairmen tested,  only  2  percent  passed. 

A  study  by  the  Army  Training  and  Doc- 
trine Command  shows  that  the  armies  of 
five  major  U.S.  Allies  (Australia.  Canada. 
Great  Britain,  France  and  West  Germany) 
now  give  their  soldiers  about  four  times  the 
formal  training  given  the  average  U.S.  sol- 
dier. 

debate  over  quality 

For  several  months,  the  Pentagon  has 
been  having  an  internal  debate  over  the 
"quality  issue.  "  The  debate  became  public 
recently  when  Robert  B.  Pirie.  assistant  sec- 
retary of  defense  for  manpower,  admitted 
before  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  the  serv- 
ices may  have  between  four  and  five  times 
as  many  recruits  in  the  lowest  approved 
mental  category— category  four— as  had 
been  previously  thought.  This  was  because 
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of  an  error  In  measuring  test  scores  against 
older  tests. 

By  far  the  hardest  hit  service  was  the 
Army,  which  may  now  be  drawing  as  high  as 
45  percent  of  its  recruits  from  category  four. 
These  recruits  are  those  between  the  10th 
and  30th  percentile  of  intelligence  as  meas- 
ured against  the  spectrum  of  those  tested  in 
World  War  II. 

What  the  statistics  don't  show,  however,  is 
that  at  boot  camp,  the  "quality"  problem  is 
being  compounded  by  a  variety  of  training 
problems,  some  of  which  are  detailed  in  an 
internal  study  completed  for  Pirie  last 
summer  by  a  team  headed  by  Army  Maj. 
Gen.  Donald  E.  Rosenblum. 

The  study  noted  that  to  cope  with  a  sharp 
decline  in  reading  capability,  the  services 
have  resorted  to  a  number  of  new  training 
techniques,  including  self-pacing,  which 
allows  a  recruit  to  progress  at  his  own  rate 
and.  to  some  extent,  teach  himself. 

The  Rosenblum  team  found  that  self- 
pacing  tended  to  increase  attrition  and  di-sci- 
plinary  problems.  The  negative  impact  ap- 
peared to  be  most  serious  in  the  Army  Drill 
Sergeant  School,  the  school  that  trains  the 
trainers. 

The  results  of  the  sergeants'  venture  into 
self-training,  the  study  stated,  has  produced 
"criticism  from  trainers  and  commanders  at 
all  levels." 

INEXPERIENCED  LIEUTENANTS 

The  study  also  noted  that  current  Army 
personnel  assignment  policy  systematically 
feeds  inexperienced  officers  to  training 
units. 

At  one  training  post  visited,  the  study 
team  found  that  many  of  the  officers  were 
new  lieutenants  who  "had  no  prior  troop- 
leading  experience."  The  Marine  Corps,  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  the  study  noted,  all 
require  officers  to  have  field  experience 
before  they  teach  recruits. 

The  resulting  lack  of  combat  skills  among 
soldiers  being  sent  to  the  field  has  been 
showing  up  in  the  Skill  Qualification  Test 
scores,  a  system  of  testing  that  was  intro- 
duced five  years  ago  to  quantify  training  re- 
sults. 

Recent  SQT  scores  obtained  from  Army 
sources  and  from  Rep.  Robin  Beard,  R- 
Tenn.,  an  All  Volunteer  Army  critic  who 
regularly  collects  SQT  results,  show  a  pat- 
tern of  abysmally  low  scores  in  the  more 
complex  weapons,  maintenance  and  logistic 
systems.  These  are  the  systems  that  would 
be  crucial  to  carrying  out  the  Army's  ba.sic 
mission,  which  is  to  "fight  outnumbered  and 
win"  in  a  NATO  vs.  Warsaw  Pact  conflict. 

Recent  scores  include:  Hawk  surface-to-air 
missile  crews,  the  main  air  defense  system 
for  the  Army— 1,095  tested,  82  percent 
failed;  cannon  fire  direction  specialists— 
2.794  tested.  86  percent  failed;  ammunition 
specialists— 1,547  tested.  81  percent  failed; 
traffic  management  specialists— 1.122 
tested,  74  percent  failed;  track  vehicle  me- 
chanics—3.022  tested,  89  percent  failed; 
computer  programmers— 1,633  tested.  77 
percent  failed. 

Gen.  Donn  A.  Starry,  the  Army's  top 
training  official,  said  that  is  not  entirely 
true  because  some  of  the  SQT  tests  art  in- 
valid. Last  year  Starry,  formerly  head  of  the 
Army's  Armor  School,  threw  all  of  the  tests 
relating  to  armored  units  out.  "I  just 
couldn't  get  a  test  that  we  could  validate," 
he  said- 
More  recently  the  Army  has  tried  a  differ- 
ent approach,  lowering  the  required  SQT 
score  needed  for  promotion  from  80  percent 
to  60  percent, 

LOWER  READING  LEVELS 

Starry  said  he  has  found  the  SQT  results 
troublesome.  His  command  is  changing  the 
tests  to  emphasis  fewer  written  questions 
and  more    hands  on  training."  He  attribut- 
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ed  the  major  training  difficulty,  however,  to 
two  other  problems  over  which  he  has  no 
direct  control. 

Formal  training,  he  explained,  has  had  to 
be  slowed  down  to  accommodate  lower  read- 
ing levels  and  smaller  training  budgets. 
That  means  some  basic  skills  have  been  left 
untaught,  left  for  field  commanders  to  deal 
with.  This  system,  according  to  Starry. 
doesn't  work  very  well. 

Starry  used  the  Military  Occupational 
Specialty  11-B,  the  basic  Infantryman,  as  an 
example.  The  Army  has  identified  70  basic 
skills  as  being  critical  to  his  performance  in 
the  field. 

"I  can  only  give  him  49  of  these  skills,  a 
little  ovor  half  of  the  critical  skills,"  Starry 
said,  "before  the  soldier  leaves  basic  train- 
ing. If  he  has  to  fight  he  really  needs  all  70 
of  these  critical  skills. 

The  theory  is  that  the  rest  of  the  skills 
are  taught  in  the  field,  but  that  often 
doesn  t  happen  because  of  the  impact  of  an- 
other problem.  Crews  that  handle  high  fire- 
power equipment,  such  as  tanks  and  artil- 
lery, must  train  together,  but  the  turnover 
in  Army  units  is  so  high— between  30  and  40 
percent  a  year— that  at  any  given  time  one 
of  three  men  in  a  weapons  crew  is  now  a 
half- trained  begirmer. 

The  Rosenblum  rejwrt  noted  that  com- 
maoiders  in  the  Marine  Corps  in  Okinawa 
and  Army  commanders  in  Europe  say  they 
iiave  "reduced  combat  effectiveness  due  to 
personnel  not  having  sufficient  skill  train- 
ing to  enable  them  to  become  effective 
members  of  a  combat  unit  In  a  minimum 
amount  of  time." 

Starry  estimates  that  unless  the  Army  fig- 
ures out  how  to  replace  entire  crews  rather 
than  individual  members,  the  turnover  rate 
is  about  "two  times  too  high"  to  train  troops 
effectively  in  the  field.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  this  dear 
and  enduring  woman  on  her  100th 
birthday.* 


MARGARET  DANIELS  COPELYN 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOURF  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1980 

0  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  20,  1880,  in  Mount 
Prairie,  Tex.,  in  a  log  cabin,  Margaret 
Daniels  Copelyn  was  bom. 

On  that  special  day,  Margaret  Cope- 
lyn experienced  her  first  Thursday. 
On  May  20,  1980.  she  will  have  the 
unique  privilege  of  experiencing  her 
5.200th  Thursday. 

Very  few  of  us  have  the  strength  of 
body  or  the  tranquility  of  soul  to 
reach  our  100th  birthday.  Margaret 
Copelyn  has  possessed  large  amounts 
of  both  virtues  and  on  May  20,  she  will 
be  warmly  welcomed  into  that  most 
elite  of  groups,  the  centenarians. 

A  special  birthday  celebration  will 
be  hosted  by  the  Friendship  Baptist 
Church  of  Pasadena  and  the  Reverend 
Stanley  W.  Lewis.  Margaret  joined  the 
Friendship  Baptist  Church  in  1943 
after  she  married  one  of  its  members, 
Mr.  Ed  Copelyn. 

Since  that  time,  Margaret  and  the 
church  have  had  a  long,  loving  and 
active  relationship.  She  is,  without 
question,  one  of  the  most  venerated 
and  honored  members  of  the  church. 
She  is,  says  the  Reverend  Lewis,  "a  re- 
spected mother  of  the  church  who  has 
the  ear  of  the  pastor,  trustees,  and 
deacons," 


SHOULD  THERE  BE  A  NATIONAL 
NUTRITION  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  have  pub- 
lished their  joint  effort,  "Nutrition 
and  Your  Health,  Dietary  Guidelines 
for  Americans,"  a  20-page  brochure 
outlining  seven  key  components  im- 
portant to  health  maintenance 
through  good  dietary  habits. 

The  recommendations  embodied  in 
the  brochure  are,  to  some  Americans, 
further  endorsement  of  already  estab- 
lished eating  habits.  To  others,  the 
recommendations  underscore  deficient 
dietary  habits  which  may.  In  the  long 
run.  lead  to  serious  health  problems. 

The  dietary  guidelines  are:  First,  eat 
a  variety  of  foods;  second,  maintain 
ideal  weight;  third,  avoid  too  much 
fat,  saturated  fat,  and  cholesterol; 
fourth,  eat  food  with  adequate  starch 
and  fiber;  fifth,  avoid  too  much  sugar; 
sixth,  avoid  too  much  sodium;  and  sev- 
enth, if  you  drink  alcohol,  do  so  in 
moderation. 

The  Government,  through  publica- 
tion of  the  dietary  guidelines  and 
other  materials,  is  responding  to  an  in- 
creaisingly  health  conscious  popula- 
tion. However,  the  Government's  role 
in  mandating  a  national  nutrition 
policy  is  not  defined  and  the  extent  of 
Federal  Involvement  in  this  field  is  an 
Issue  of  ongoing  debate. 

The  attached  article  by  Jane  E. 
Brody  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  April  10.  1980.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent discus.sion  of  this  Issue  which  I  re- 
spectfully submit  for  my  colleagues' 
attention; 

Should  Thehi  Be  a  Nation.al  Policy  on 
Nutrition? 

Generations  of  Americans  were  reared  to 
worry  about  eating  enough  to  obtain  the  nu- 
trients vital  to  health.  A  good  eater  was  a 
big  eater,  and  schoolchildren  were  admon- 
ished to  consume  a  certain  minimum 
number  of  servings  per  day  of  foods  in  the 
Basic  Seven  (later  abbreviated  to  the  Basic 
Foiu")  to  assure  an  adequate  intake  of  pro- 
tein, vitamins  and  minerals. 

Today  eating  enough  is  not  the  problem 
for  most  Americans;  eating  wisely  Is.  Ameri- 
cans are  faced  with  a  superabundance  of 
foodstuffs,  many  highly  attractive  to  con- 
sumers but  of  doubtful  nutritive  value.  In 
some  cases,  the  foods  we  were  taught  to 
cherish  are  now  accused  of  undermining  our 
health  and  contributing  to  our  deaths. 

The  Government  agencies  that  taught  us 
to  be  wary  of  nutritional  deficiencies  are 
now  warning  us  about  the  dangers  of  excess. 
Most  recently,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  £>epartment  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  the  two  agencies  directly  con- 
cerned with  food  and  health.  Issued  a  series 
of  guidelines  that  basically  urge  Americans 
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to  eat  less  of  what  they  have  come  to  love 
most:  foods  high  in  fat,  sugar  and  salt. 

These  guidelines,  though  vague,  are  the 
cornerstone  of  an  emerging  national  nutri- 
tion policy  that  could  eventually  reshape 
the  nation's  food  supply.  Any  day  now,  sug- 
gested menus  and  recipes  incorporating  the 
principles  of  the  new  guidelines  will  be 
issued  by  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Human  Nutrition  Center. 

But  while  some  observers  say  that  official 
concern  about  our  surfeit  of  dietary  riches 
is  long  overdue,  others  insist  it  is  Ill-con- 
ceived and  premature.  Not  unexpectedly, 
the  strongest  opposition  to  revamping  the 
American  diet  has  come  from  the  food  In- 
dustries that  would  be  most  directly  hurt  by 
the  proposed  shifts.  Some  Independent  sci- 
entists and  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation share  their  concern. 

THE  BACKGROUND 

Most  people  base  their  dietary  habits  not 
on  what  is  good  for  them  but  on  social  and 
cultural  factors  like  familiarity,  availability, 
tradition  and  status,  and  on  personal  mat- 
ters like  taste  and  pleasure.  In  mld-20th-cen- 
tury  America,  these  factors  have  resulted  in 
a  national  diet  rich  In  meats,  dairy  products, 
alcohol  and  processed  foods  that  are  laden 
with  fats,  cholesterol,  sugar,  salt  and  calo- 
ries. 

Increasingly,  Americans  have  been  exhort- 
ed to  scrap  this  diet  and  opt  for  simpler  fare 
that  may  help  to  ward  off  premature  death 
and  disability.  In  the  1970's.  15  major 
health  organizations  here  and  abroad  urged 
an  overhaul  in  eating  habits  to  stem  the  epi- 
demic of  diet-related  diseases,  particularly 
those  that  afflict  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels. 

And  In  1977.  the  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Nutrition  and  Human  HetJth.  headed  by 
George  McGovem.  Democrat  of  South 
Dakota,  issued  a  groundbreaking  re(>ort. 
"Dietary  Goals,"  advising  Americans  to  cut 
down  on  fatty  meats  and  dairy  products, 
eggs,  salty  foods  and  snacks,  and  nutrition- 
ally deficient  sweets  and  alcohoL  In  their 
place,  the  conunlttee  recommended  lean 
meats,  fish  and  poultry,  fruits,  vegetables, 
whole  grains  and  other  foods  rich  in  com- 
ple.x  carbohydrate.s.  fiber,  vitamins  and  min- 
erals and  low  in  fat  and  refined  sugars. 

The  McGovem  report  provoked  a  wide- 
spread and  continuing  controversy,  with  the 
criticized  Industries,  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  a  number  of  Independent 
scientists  calling  it  premature  and  unwar- 
ranted on  the  basis  of  available  evidence. 

Finally  In  February,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  'Welfare,  In  an  historic  Joint 
enterprise,  released  a  report,  "Dietary 
Guidelines  for  Americans."  that  at  least  in 
principle  adopts  the  McGovem  plan.  In 
brief,  the  guidelines  say:  "eat  a  variety  of 
foods;  maintain  ideal  weight;  avoid  too 
much  fat,  saturated  fat  and  cholesterol;  eat 
foods  with  adequate  starch  and  fiber,  avoid 
too  much  sugar,  avoid  too  much  sodium 
(salt);  if  you  drink  alcohol,  do  so  In  modera- 
tion." 

Unlike  the  far  more  specific  "Dietary 
Goals,"  the  new  guidelines  suggest  no  nu- 
merical proportions  to  follow  and  condemn 
no  foodstuffs.  For  healthy  Americans,  they 
say,'  everything  Is  permissible — in  modera- 
tion. If  you  like  eggs.  Agriculture  Secretary 
Bob  Bergland  said  in  announcing  the  guide- 
lines, go  ahead  and  eat  them,  but  think 
twice  about  the  other  sources  of  fat  and 
cholesterol  you  consume. 

FOB  A  NATIONAL  POUCY 

Those  who  urge  Americans  to  abandon 
their  rich  diet  note  that  the  epidemic  of 
heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  that  gripa 
the  nation  has  paralleled  the  Increase  In 
cholesterol.  Animal  foods  account  (or  70 
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percent  of  the   protein   Americans   eat.   as 
against  only  30  percent  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 
Proponents  also  point  out  that  the  decline 
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Let  me  make  it  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  recommending  a  lowering  of  our 
standards    of    business    conduct.    We 
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trols  off  of  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion  and   gasoline   sales   now   rather 
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percent  of  the  protein  Americans  eat.  as 
against  only  30  percent  at  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Proponents  also  point  out  that  the  decline 
in  whole  grains,  vegetables  and  fresh  fruits 
has  stripped  our  diet  of  natural  fiber  that, 
experimental  evidence  suggests,  can  help  to 
counter  obesity,  diabetes,  high  blood  pres- 
sure and  cancer  of  the  colon. 

Their  evidence  is  based  primarily  on  stud- 
ies of  populations,  which  suggest  that  the 
more  Americans  like  the  diet,  the  higher  the 
death  rates  from  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
eases. Also,  in  a  few  studies,  dietary  change 
appears  to  have  reduced  the  risk  of  disease. 

Proponents  insist  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  for  definitive  proof  of  the  benefits  of 
dietary  modification.  Change,  they  say. 
cannot  hurt  and  in  all  likelihood  will  help. 
Even  though  a  modified  diet  cannot  guara.n- 
tee  an  individual  will  be  immune  to  diet-re- 
lated diseases,  advocates  argue  that  reduc- 
ing the  risk  for  the  nation  as  a  whole  would 
reduce  the  risk  for  each  person. 

AGAINST  A  NATIONAL  POLICY 

"No  one  really  knows"  whether  the  cur- 
rent diet  causes  disease  or  whether  chang- 
ing It  will  prevent  illness,  oppopents  insist. 
Dr.  Elizabeth  WhPlan.  executive  director  of 
the  American  Council  on  Science  and 
Health,  observed:  "It  is  premature  to  recom- 
mend specific  nutrient  changes  in  the  diets 
of  most  Americans.  We  have  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  use  of  products  such  as  meats, 
eggs,  butter  and  other  dairy  products  in  an 
otherwise  balanced  diet  poses  a  human 
health  hazard." 

The  American  Medical  Asiociaiion  cau- 
tions against  blanket  recommendations  for 
all  Americans,  advising  instead  that  persons 
"at  risk"  see  their  doctors  for  individualized 
dietary  guidance.  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Harper,  a 
nutritionist  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
who  is  chairman  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Pood  and  Nutrition  Board,  says 
that  before  a  "drastic  modification"  of  the 
food  supply  is  undertaken,  the  "public 
should  be  assured  of  substantial  benefits." 

The  National  Cattlemen's  Association, 
conceding  an  economic  interest  in  the  status 
quo,  believes  the  Government  misleads  the 
public  with  advice  based  on  an  unp.'-oved, 
albeit  popular,  theory  linking  diet  to  certain 
chronic  diseases. 

THE  OUTLOOK 

The  controversy  is  expected  to  continue 
for  years,  perhaps  indefinitely,  because  the 
studies  required  to  prove  the  value  of  di- 
etary change  are  too  costly  and  impractical 
to  undertake. 

Meanwhile.  Americans  have  been  chang- 
ing their  dietary  habits.  They  are  eating. 
among  other  things,  fewer  eggs  and  less 
animal  fats,  but  more  vegetable  oils  and 
margarines.  Coincident  with  these  changes. 
cholesterol  levels  and  deaths  from  cardio- 
vascular diseases  have  droppted.  though  how 
much  of  the  decline  can  be  attributed  to  di- 
etary changes  is  unknown. 

In  Issuing  dietary  advice,  the  Government 
is  responding  to  the  demands  of  an  increas- 
ingly health-conscious  America.  The  public 
wants  help  now  in  choosing  a  presumably 
healthier  diet,  and  future  guidelines  and 
regulations  are  likely  to  reflect  that  con- 
cern. Those  who  oppose  changing  the  diet 
fear  that  force  of  opinion,  rather  than  fact, 
will  keep  the  ball  In  motion.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  CODE  OP 
BUSINESS  CONDUCT 


April  17,  1980 


HON.  CURENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion asking  President  Carter  to  call  for 
the  development  and  adoption  of  an 
International  code  of  business  conduct 
when  he  attends  the  June  22  economic 
summit  In  Venice.  Congre.ssman  John 
H.  RoussELOT  Is  Joining  me  in  intro- 
ducing this  resolution.  Senator  Lloyd 
Bentsen  is  introducing  the  same  reso- 
lution In  the  Senate. 

This  resolution  grows  from  a  study 
mission  last  January  when  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  held  10  days  of 
hearings  in  the  Philippines,  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Hong  Kong  to  determine 
how  the  United  States  can  improve  its 
competitive  position  in  East  Asia,  the 
world's  fastest  growing  trade  area.  I 
was  pleased  to  participate  in  that 
study  mission. 

We  found  some  good  news  and  some 
bad  news.  The  good  news  was  that 
U.S.  two-way  trade  with  East  Asia  is 
now  equal  to  that  of  all  Europe;  U.S. 
exports  to  Asia  account  for  more  than 
1  million  jobs  in  direct  employment, 
and  another  2  million  jobs  in  Indirect 
employment. 

The  bad  news  is  that  some  of  the 
toughest  trade  competitors  come  from 
that  part  of  the  world— particularly 
Japan  and  other  East  Asian  Industrial- 
ized nations,  and  there  is  a  growing 
U.S.  trade  imbalance  with  Asia.  The 
overriding  message  we  brought  home 
is  that  Increased  exports  are  essential 
to  future  U.S.  economic  growth  and 
that  Lf  the  United  States  is  to  compete 
in  the  international  marketplace,  we 
must  awaken  to  the  new  realities  of 
trade  between  nations. 

The  main  problems  confronting  U.S. 
firms  in  world  trade  are  not  economic, 
but  legal  and  regulatory.  The  U.S. 
Government  acts  as  a  nay-sayer  to  its 
own  exporters  by  shackling  them  with 
a  host  of  disincentives  and  restrictions 
while  the  home  governments  of  our 
world  trade  competitors  act  as  cheer- 
leaders to  their  exporting  firms. 

To  be  very  specific,  one  problem 
with  which  we  were  confronted  is  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  does  not  operate 
by  the  same  high  ethical  standards  im- 
posed on  U.S.  business  firms  by  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  In  fact, 
I  am  sure  our  world  competitors  &re 
delighted  that  the  FCPA  puts  strong 
Inhibitions  on  U.S.  traders  while 
giving  a  free  hand  to  traders  from 
other  nations  to  gain  business  that 
U.S.  firms  could  very  easily  gain  were 
it  not  for  the  threat  of  prosecution  in 
competing  for  contracts  where  ques- 
tionable payments  are  expected. 


Let  me  make  It  very  clear  that  I  am 
not  recommending  a  lowering  of  our 
standards  of  business  conduct.  We 
should  hold  to  the  high  moral  ground. 
The  United  States  has  established  the 
world  standard  for  honest  dealings  in 
trade.  I  am  merely  trying  to  paint  a  re- 
alistic picture  of  what  Americans  face 
in  this  tough  competitive  world.  The 
fact  Is,  the  price  of  our  unique  moral- 
ity is  lost  markets,  reduced  economic 
growth,  and  a  resulting  lower  rate  of 
employment. 

The  FPC  Act  is  so  complex,  confus- 
ing, and  ill  administered  that  U.S. 
firms  simply  capitulate  and  withdraw 
from  a  market  opportunity  rather 
than  risk  being  at  odds  with  domestic 
enforcement  agencies.  And  sometimes 
the  termination  of  a  relationship 
comes  from  the  other  direction.  On 
our  East  Asia  mission  we  heard  numer- 
ous reports  of  Asian  businesses  and 
government  officials  who  were  frus- 
trated and  wanted  out  of  dealing  with 
a  U.S.  firm  mired  down  in  cumbersome 
recordkeeping  and  reporting  require- 
ments of  the  FCPA. 

We  can  correct  our  problems  with- 
out seeking  the  lowest  common  de- 
nominator of  business  practice. 

First,  we  should  find  ways  to  stream- 
line the  administration  of  the  FCPA 
to  make  It  predictable  and  consistent. 
This  will  take  some  time,  patience,  and 
legislative  skill.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  something  we  can  and  should 
do  right  now.  We  should  seek  to 
extend  the  worthy  goals  of  the  FCPA 
on  a  reasonable  worldwide  basis.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  requests  the  I*resident  to 
utilize  the  forum  of  the  Venice  eco- 
nomic summit  to  seek  development 
and  adoption  of  an  international  code 
of  business  conduct. 

The  resolution  further  urges  the 
FYesident  to  pursue  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral negotiations  on  standards  of 
business  behavior  and  report  to  Con- 
gress by  January  1981.  on  the  results 
of  such  discussions.  Upon  receipt  of 
this  report.  Congress,  through  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  would 
have  60  days  in  which  to  review  it  and 
propose  additional  actions  or  initia- 
tives to  help  realize  the  objective  of  an 
international  code  of  business  conduct. 

The  United  States  seeks  no  advan- 
tage over  other  nations.  We  simply 
want  fair  play.  U.S.  firms  are  now  vic- 
tims of  a  double  standard  of  morality. 
We  won't  lower  our  standards,  and  we 
cannot  force  our  trading  partners  to 
abide  by  our  code  of  conduct.  But,  we 
can  certainly  ask  other  nations  to  join 
in  a  common  effort  to  eliminate  cor- 
ruption by  establishing  an  internation- 
al code  of  business  conduct. 

I  hope  the  House  will  move  swiftly 
to  adopt  this  resolution.* 


April  17,  1980 


THE  HOLOCAUST 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  37  years  after  the  dramatic 
struggle  at  the  Warsaw  ghetto,  we 
have  commemorated  this  period  as  the 
"Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims  of 
the  Holocaust." 

At  first  glance,  one  may  ask  why  we 
remember  this  vicious  era  of  genocide 
and  degradation.  Is  it  not  better  to  put 
these  unfortunate  memories  aside?  We 
cannot  forget  the  atrocities  that  oc- 
curred at  Buchenwald.  Treblinka, 
Auschwitz,  Bergen-Belsen,  and 
Dachau.  Six  million  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  were  brutally 
tortured  and  murdered,  not  for  what 
they  had  done,  but  for  the  simple  fact 
that  they  were  Jews.  The  Nazi  govern- 
ment successfully  divided  a  nation, 
splitting  human  society,  and  eliminat- 
ed individuals  that  they  thought  to  be 
inferior  and  undesirable.  An  annihila- 
tion of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  anything  else  in  history. 

The  world's  failure  to  recognize  the 
truth  over  40  years  ago  permitted  this 
action  to  happen.  Methodically,  the 
Nazis  attempted  total  destruction,  one 
step  at  a  time.  With  each  move— from 
the  establishment  of  concentration 
camps  to  the  extermination  of  human 
beings— they  waited  for  a  reaction. 
None  came,  an,  slowly,  the  genocide 
began.  Butchers  and  bankers,  mechan- 
ics and  merchants,  ail  were  systemati- 
cally killed  and  few  spoke  up. 

Today,  we  remember  this  despicable 
era  in  history.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Holocaust,  chaired  by 
Elie  Weisel,  was  established  to  study 
the  holocaust  so  that  we  might  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  again.  They 
recommended  that  a  living  memorial 
be  established  that  will  speak  not  only 
of  the  victims'  deaths  but  of  their 
lives— "a  memorial  that  can  transform 
the  living  by  transmitting  the  legacy 
of  the  holocaust."  We  can  hope  that 
all  who  see  this  memorial  will  be  con- 
stantly reminded  of  our  past  omissions 
and  of  our  determination  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  such  actions  anywhere 
on  Earth  in  the  future. 

George  Santayana  wrote  that  "those 
who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  it."  This  week, 
let  us  remember  the  heroes  of 
Warsaw,  the  children  of  Dachau,  and 
the  other  victims  of  repression 
throughout  Europe  diu-ing  this  era. 
Let  our  reaffirmation  of  human  rights 
for  all  individuals  ring  clear  at  the 
time,  and  let  us  work  together  In  the 
future  to  erase  prejudice,  racism,  and 
terrorism  from  the  Earth.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OIL  IMPORT  FEE:  ANOTHER 
COSTLY  REGULATORY  NIGHT- 
MARE 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  joined  an  effort  to  block  the 
President's  action  to  impose  a  so-called 
conservation  fee  on  motor  gasoline  be- 
cause this  new  tax  places  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  consumer  that  will  not 
significantly  help  our  efforts  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

Imposing  a  new  tax  is  not  the  way  to 
fight  inflation.  As  it  is,  the  Federal  tax 
revenues  anticipated  for  fiscal  year 
1981  will  be  double  what  they  were 
just  5  years  ago,  $600  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  compared  to  $300  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1976.  Since  President 
Carter  has  been  in  office,  we  have  al- 
ready seen  increases  in  social  security 
taxes  and  in  income  taxes  due  to  infla- 
tion pushing  people  into  higher  tax 
brackets,  and  an  imposition  of  a  wind- 
fall profits  tax  on  domestic  crude  oil 
production.  These  new  taxes  will  add 
some  $60  billion  a  year  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  Now  the  President  seeks  to 
saddle  the  taxpayer  with  another  tax 
to  swell  Federal  coffers  by  another  $10 
to  $12  billion  a  year.  Such  tax  in- 
creases push  wage  and  material  costs 
higher  and  will  trigger  a  new  round  of 
price  increases. 

In  addition,  increases  in  taxes  reduce 
the  individual's  discretionary  income 
and  his  ability  to  save.  That  according- 
ly reduces  formation  of  private  capital 
needed  to  build  a  more  productive 
economy. 

Making  real  cuts  In  Federal  spend- 
ing, not  imposing  new  taxes,  is  the 
best  approach  to  reducing  inflation. 

I  also  oppose  the  President's  conser- 
vation fee  because  it  is  not  a  solution 
to  the  Nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
oil. 

The  President's  proposal  averages 
the  import  fee  over  all  crude  oil  by 
transforming  the  import  fee  into  a  10 
cent  fee  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline- 
no  matter  whether  the  gasoline  is 
made  from  domestic  or  foreign  crude 
oil. 

Such  a  tax  will  not  stimulate  domes- 
tic production,  but  may  actually  dis- 
courage it.  Thus,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  any  decline  in  crude  oil  consump- 
tion due  to  the  higher  prices  resulting 
from  the  tax  will  reduce  imports. 
Much  of  the  anticipated  100,000  bar- 
rels a  day  projected  reduction  in 
demand  will  come  from  domestic  pro- 
duction. Meanwhile,  we  will  Impose 
added  costs  and  higher  prices  of  over 
$10  billion  a  year.  Since  the  tax  will 
not  result  in  either  a  significant  reduc- 
tion in  imports  or  a  significant  in- 
crease in  domestic  production.  It  wUl 
not  buy  much  national  security  either. 

If  the  President  wishes  to  discourage 
consumption  further  by  raising  con- 
sumer prices  of  gasoline  higher,  why 
doesn't  he  merely  take  the  price  con- 
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trols  off  of  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
tion and  gasoline  sales  now  rather 
than  waiting  until  the  autumn  of  1981 
as  he  has  announced? 

The  consumer  price  Impact  would  be 
about  the  same.  Additional  profits  to 
the  industry  would  be  recovered  under 
the  recently  passed  windfall  profits 
tax.  But  at  least  domestic  producers 
would  be  able  to  sp>end  more  on  pro- 
ducing oil  in  the  United  States. 

Even  more  Importantly,  he  could 
terminate  the  administratively  costly 
entitlements  programs  now  in  exist- 
ence which  cost  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars—without encouraging  any  domes- 
tic oil  production. 

I  am  troubled  by  the  creation  of  a 
new  entitlement  mechanism  to  trans- 
fer the  import  fee  onto  motor  gaso- 
line. We  have  had  a  complex  crude  oil 
entitlement  program  in  place  since  Oc- 
tober 1974,  and  it  has  been  an  open  in- 
vitation to  chaos,  confusion,  and  gross 
abuse  and  Inefficiency,  and  special  in- 
terest pricing  mechanisms. 

I  believe  that  we  have  learned  our 
lessons  about  petroleum  price  and  id- 
location  regulations  which  are  now 
scheduled  to  expire  on  September  30, 
1981.  We  should  not  set  up  another 
entitlements  bureaucracy  to  interfere 
with  the  petroleum  marketplace. 

The  following  editorial  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  clearly  spells  out 
the  costly  regulatory  nightmare  this 
new  import  fee  will  create  and  its  cer- 
tain adverse  impact  upon  domestic  oil 
production: 

On.  Plip-Plop 

Throughout  the  Carter  administration, 
and  even  before,  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tives of  national  energy  policy  has  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  entitlements  system. 
a  regulatory  nightmare  under  which  refin- 
ers of  domestic  oU  sut»sidize  refiners  of  Im- 
ported oil.  Now,  however,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  new  entitlements  pro- 
gram, superimposed  on  the  old  one. 

We  got  into  the  entitlements  mess  because 
the  U.S.  government  was  determined  to 
hold  the  price  of  U.S.  oil  below  the  world 
price.  This  meant  that  refiners  of  domestic 
crude  would  have  a  cost  advantage  over  re- 
finers of  imported  crude.  To  make  things 
"fair."  the  government  required  refiners  of 
domestic  crude  to  pay  an  entitlement  for 
the  right  to  refine  oil.  This  payment  was 
then  transferred  to  the  refiner  who  had  to 
pay  OPEC  prices. 

You  don't  need  entitlements,  or  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  administers  them.  If  there  is 
only  one  price  of  oil.  So  a  year  ago  the 
President  accepted  decontrol;  his  backers 
cited  the  advantage  of  ending  entitlements. 
The  "windfall  profits"  Ux,  you  remember, 
was  supposed  to  sul)stitute  for  them.  But 
the  President  stretched  decontrol  out  into 
1981  on  the  grounds  that  the  price  at  the 
pump  should  be  allowed  to  rise  only  slowly. 

Now.  In  another  of  the  flip-flops  that  have 
marked  his  administration,  the  President 
wants  the  price  of  gasoline  to  go  up  fast. 
But  Instead  of  speeding  decontrol  he  has 
imposed  an  oil  Import  fee  and  directed  that 
all  of  its  price  effects  must  be  passed 
through  on  the  part  of  the  barrel  made  Into 
gasoline.  The  fee  once  again  creates  a  two- 
price  oil  market,  and  market  forces  may  not 
dictate  the  pass-through  solely  on  gasoline. 
To  deal  with  these  problems,   the  White 
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House  has  put  forth,  guess  what?  Yes,  a 
brand  new,  sparkling  entitlements  system. 
Under  this  scheme,  refiners  would  have  to 
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ties  in  my  district,  leads  North  Caroli- 
na   in    poultry-related    farm    income. 

T  .Oct     xtO'O  *•     CI  AT     mil  1  irk*^     n'«vc>     ao  ^mr%A     Kt* 
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The  state's  1970  turkey  output,  the  econo- 
mist said,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Tar  Heels  dIus  27  million  consumers  in 
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buUdlngs.  For  this  reason,  the  retaUing  in- 1  add  0.3  percent  to  the  gross  national  prod-    Without    a    doubt.    Mr.    Churchill's 

dustry  also  strongly  supports  legislation,  uct,  would  increase  growth  and  labor  pro-    rescue  saved  the  victim's  life 

such  as  H  R.  4041,  which  extends  the  invest-    ductlvity  by  0.7  percent,  and  would  increase        »»,  r^v,„^v.iu  w»„  k»«.,  ^^'^^a  ♦«  ~.. 
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House  has  put  forth,  guess  what?  Yes.  a 
br&nd  new.  sparkling  entitlements  system. 

Under  this  scheme,  refiners  would  have  to 
obtain  entitlements  to  refine  gasoline.  The 
proceeds  would  be  used  to  reimburse  Im- 
porters of  oil  for  the  $4.62  oil  import  fee  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury.  AH  the  bizarre  re- 
suits  of  this  new  regulatory  nightmare 
cannot  be  tmown  in  advance,  if  indeed  the 
detailed  regulations  to  implement  It  can 
ever  be  written.  Bui  the  broad  outline  is  as 
follows. 

The  effect  will  not  be  to  discourage  im- 
ports of  OPEC  oil.  since  importers  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  fee.  Rather,  since  the 
tax  will  fall  on  ga.'joline  refiners,  the  effect 
will  be  to  discourage  the  production  of  gaso- 
line. Refiners  can  avoid  paying  entitlements 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  switch  produc- 
tion from  gxsoline  to  diesel  fuel  and  other 
products.  There  are  limits  to  the  switching 
that  is  possible,  of  course,  but  the  incentive 
definitely  exists  for  the  refiners  to  move 
away  from  the  production  of  gasoline. 

Hoping  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil.  the  President  set  out  to  lower  the 
demand  for  gasoline  by  raising  its  price  with 
a  tax.  But  in  the  process  he  gave  refiners  an 
incentive  to  reduce  the  supply  of  gasoline, 
increasing  the  likelihood  of  supply  tightness 
and  gasoline  lines  this  summer. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  reversed  the 
thrust  of  decontrol  and  clamped  the  oil  In- 
dustry tighter  into  the  regulatory  vise.  How 
the  $4.62  import  fee  translates  into  an  enti- 
tlement for  gasoline  depends  on  the  quanti- 
ties of  oil  imported  and  gasoline  refined. 
Since  this  relationship  Is  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  since  the  program  itself  contains 
incentives  that  affect  it,  the  DOE  bureau- 
crats will  have  years  of  work  ahead  trying 
to  keep  everything  straight. 

Its  hard  to  explain  a  foul-up  of  this  mag- 
nitude. If  the  government  that  believes  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax  is  after  more  rev- 
enues and  a  higher  gasoline  price  to  reduce 
demand  for  gasoline,  it  could  simply  proceed 
faster  with  crude  oil  decontrol.  The  higher 
price  in  the  market  would  discourage 
demand  and  also  produce  more  oil  company 
revenues  subject  to  t)oth  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  and  the  corporate  Income  tax.  This 
approach  would  avoid  both  an  incentive  to 
produce  less  gasoline  and  a  new  layer  of  reg- 
ulation. 

The  consequences  of  the  oil  Import  fee  are 
a  good  indication  of  the  way  things  work 
when  regulators  take  over  from  the  market. 
It  also  shows  that  regulators  faced  with 
being  phased  out  are  very  good  at  phasing 
themselves  back  in.  It  would  be  wonderful 
Indeed  if  somehow  all  this  bureaucratic  re- 
sourcefulness could  be  channeled  Into  the 
production  of  energy  » 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  MONTH  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 


HON.  W.  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
my  colleagues  to  read  a  newsstory 
about  the  $750  million  a  year  poultry 
industry  in  North  Carolina.  Of  this 
total  of  farm  income  from  poultry 
foods  in  the  State,  some  $205.8  million 
is  generated  in  the  counties  composing 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District, 
which  I  represent  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  point  out 
that  Dnlon  County,  one  of  the  coun- 
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ties  in  my  district,  leads  North  Caroli- 
na   in    poultry-related    farm    income. 

Last  year  $107  million  was  earned  by 

poultry  farmers,  processors,  aind  agri- 
businessmen  in  Union  County. 

April  has  been  proclaimed  'Poultry 
and  Egg  Month"  in  North  Carolina  in 
recognition  of  the  advancements, 
achievements,  and  superb  leadership 
of  the  Slate's  poultry  Industry  and  the 
men  and  women  who  are  a  part  of  it. 
The  story  follows: 

North  Casolina's  Huge  Poultry  Industry 
Makes  Rapid  Strides  in  Decide 
Enough  broiler  chickens  were  produced  in 
North  Carolina  last  year  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  state's  5.6  million  residents 
plus  more  than  17  million  consumers  else- 
where. 

"This  Is  just  one  Indication  of  the  extent 
to  which  poultry— North  Carolina's  largest 
food  industry— has  developed  over  the  past 
10  years. "  said  Dr.  R.  Charles  Brooks,  poul- 
try marketing  economist  with  the  N.C.  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Service. 

Broilers  grown  in  the  state  last  year  to- 
taled nearly  377  million,  up  aImo.st  35  per- 
cent from  the  280  million  raised  a  decade 
earlier. 

Total  live  weight  of  the  birds  was  1.54  bil- 
lion pounds.  At  a  normal  73  percent  yield 
this  would  have  converted  to  1.12  billion 
pounds  dressed  weight— a  volume  sufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  23  million  people  for 
the  year.  Brooks  said. 

U.S.  per  capita  consumption  of  broilers  in 
1979  reached  a  record  high  of  48.9  pounds 
(dressed  weight).  40  percent  greater  than 
the  34.8  pounds  per  person  consumed  in 
1969. 

The  economist  said  gross  farm  Income 
from  broilers  in  North  Carolina  rose  from 
$159  million  a  decade  earlier  to  $388  million 
In  1979. 

"The  broiler  Industry  continues  to  make 
phenomenal  gaijis  in  production  and  mar- 
keting efficiency  and  these  gains  are  passed 
on  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  lower  retail 
prices,"  Brooks  said. 

Expressed  In  constant  dollars  with  1967 
as  the  base,  retail  prices  for  dressed,  ready- 
to-cook  broilers  dropped  sharply  during  the 
past  decade,  falling  from  38.4  cents  per 
pound  In  1969  to  31.1  cents  last  year." 

(These  calculations  are  based  on  year-to- 
year  increases  In  the  Con.sumer  Price  Index, 
which  reflects  the  rate  of  inflation.) 

Brooks  said  North  Carolina  is  a  leading 
state  In  production  of  broilers,  turkeys  and 
eggs.  In  the  past  decade,  quail  and  ducks 
have  been  added  as  commercial  enterprises. 

The  farm  value  of  poultry  production  in 
the  state  increased  from  $328  million  In 
1969  to  more  than  $750  million  last  year. 
Poultry  prices  increased  less  than  the  rate 
of  inflation,  but  production  increased  sharp- 
ly, he  said. 

Growth  In  turkeys  has  l)een  more  rapid  in 
North  Carolina  than  In  any  other  state.  Pro- 
duction in  1979  exceeded  23  milUon,  more 
than  double  the  9.4  million  raLsed  In  1969. 

"North  Carolina  now  ranks  second  In 
turkey  production  and  will  probably  become 
the  leading  state  within  a  year  or  two," 
Brooks  .said. 

Gross  farm  income  from  turkeys  in  North 
Carolina  rose  from  only  $37  million  in  1969 
to  $170  million  last  year. 

Nationwide,  per  capita  turkey  consump- 
tion last  year  amounted  to  9l9  pounds,  up 
from  8.3  pounds  in  1969.  Retail  turkey 
prices  adjusted  for  Inflation,  declined  from 
44  cents  to  42  cents. 

Brooks  said  the'turkey  Industry  has  devel- 
oped a  wide  range  of  processed  products  for 
the  consumer.  He  predicted  continued  gains 
in  further  processing  by  the  Industry. 
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The  slate's  1970  turkey  output,  the  econo- 
mist said,  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
of  all  Tar  Heels  plus  27  million  consumers  In 
other  states. 

Approximately  3.15  billion  eggs  were  pro- 
duced in  North  Carolina  last  year,  and 
about  a  third  of  them  were  used  for  hatch- 
ing purposes,  mainly  to  supply  the  state's 
large  broiler  industry.  The  other  two  thirds 
were  sold  as  table  eggs. 

Gross  farm  income  from  eggs  in  North 
Carolina  In  1979  was  $174  million.  In  terms 
of  dollars  at  the  1967  level  of  value,  retail 
prices  of  table  eggs  fell  from  56  cents  to  39 
cents  per  dozen. 

After  many  years  of  decline,  per  capita 
consumption  of  eggs  has  increased  for  the 
past  couple  of  years  and  reached  281  eggs 
per  person  in  1979. 

The  North  Carolina  Poultry  Federation, 
with  offices  in  Raleigh,  roordinales  promo- 
tional efforts  for  the  Tar  Heel  poultry  Indus- 
try. Special  activities  are  planned  during 
ob.servance  of  April  a*  "Poultry  Month"  In 
North  Carolina.* 


FEDERATED  DEPARTMENT 

STORES,   INC..  SUPPORTS  CAPI- 
TAL COST  RECOVFRY  ACT 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  an- 
nouncing that  the  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Inc.,  have  endorsed  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act,  H.R.  4646. 
In  a  letter  from  their  chairman.  Ralph 
Lazaru5,  the  Federated  Department 
Stores  emphasize  the  positive  effect 
this  bill  will  have  in  increasing  produc- 
tivity and  employment,  and  reducing 
inflation. 

Since  my  colleague  Barber  Conable 
and  I  introduced  this  bill,  it  has  re- 
ceived broad  based  bipartisan  support 
in  Congress,  where  it  has  close  to  300 
cosponsors.  The  congressional  support 
has  been  matched  by  its  strong  back- 
ing in  the  business  world.  H.R.  4646 
should  be  the  first  major  step  toward 
increasing  capital  formation  and  our 
country's  sagging  rate  of  productivity. 
I  insert  Mr.  Lazarus'  letter  at  this 
point  In  the  record: 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Hon.  Jamks  R.  'ones, 

U.S.  Houfe  0/  ...presentatives,  Washington, 
D.C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  Jones:  As  Chair- 
man of  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
with  sales  of  over  $5  billion  and  over  120,000 
employees,  I  want  to  express  my  deep  con- 
cern about  the  negative  Impact  of  the  pres- 
ent tax  structure  on  the  retailing  Industry. 

In  my  view,  as  well  as  the  view  of  other  re- 
tailers and  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, H.R.  4646,  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery 
Act,  Is  critical  to  dampening  inflation,  in- 
creasing productivity,  increasing  employ- 
ment and  creating  a  more  efficient  distribu- 
tion sector. 

Of  major  importance,  from  retailing's 
view,  is  the  Inclusion  of  structures  and 
buildings  in  the  proposed  legislation.  Retail- 
ers do  not  Invest  as  heavily  in  capital 
goods— especially  machinery  and  equip- 
ment—as do  manufacturers.  Instead,  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  our  capital  Is  invested  In 
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buildings.  For  this  reason,  the  retailing  In- 
dustry also  strongly  supports  legislation, 
such  as  H  R.  4041,  which  extends  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  to  other  tangible  property 
used  as  an  Integral  part  of  the  retail  and 
wholesale  trade  and  H.R.  4042,  which  ex- 
tends tne  Investment  tax  credit  to  buildings. 
For  example,  parking  spaces  In  manufactur- 
ing qualifies  for  an  Investment  tax  credit, 
while  parking  spaces  In  shopping  centers  do 
not. 

The  new  ten  year  write-off  period  for  non- 
residential buildings  will  particularly  help 
retailers.  Buildings,  warehouses  and  distri- 
bution facilities  constitute  the  major  por- 
tion of  retailing's  Investment  In  fixed  assets. 

The  shortened  recovery  period  for  build- 
ings Is  particularly  important  to  retailers 
because  Investment  in  these  assets  does  not 
currently  qualify  for  the  Investment  tax 
credit,  which  Is  available  to  a  considerably 
larger  extent  to  manufacturers  for  their  in- 
vestment in  such  capital  assets  as  machin- 
ery and  equipment.  The  retailer  currently 
qualifies  for  the  investment  tax  credit  only 
as  to  40  percent  of  his  total  capital  invest- 
ment while  the  manufacturer  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  the  investment  tax  credit  on 
about  65  percent  of  his  capital  Investment. 

Because  retailing  is  labor  intensive,  tax  In- 
centives provided  to  It  are  magnified  as  they 
are  transformed  into  Jobs.  There  is  a  major 
advantage  to  retail  investment  In  terms  of  a 
multiplier  effect.  According  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Northwestern  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Management,  $100  million  of 
capital  Investment  In  the  distribution  sector 
will  involve  approximately  3800  jobs— more 
than  three  times  the  numbers  of  Jobs  associ- 
ated with  a  like  Investment  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector.  This  difference  results  from 
the  fact  that  retailers  require  substantially 
more  support  in  the  way  of  clerks,  stock- 
keepers,  drivers,  packers,  buyers,  etc.  than 
do  manufacturers  for  an  equal  amount  of 
capital  Investment.  Any  Increase  in  retail 
capital  Investment  as  s  result  of  the  CCRA 
is  therefore  likely  to  have  a  strong  positive 
Impact  on  employment.  Moreover,  this  in- 
creased employment  in  retailing  would 
likely  benefit  ihe  economic  groups  most  in 
need  of  employment  opportunities.  At  pres- 
ent, retailing  provides  many  of  the  jobs  held 
by  those  most  likely  to  be  unemployed— the 
unskilled,  the  young  and  the  part-timers. 

Retailing  plays  an  important  role  In  the 
U.S.  economy.  It  brings  products  to  the 
market  place  In  the  right  quantities  and  lo- 
cations. Retailing  assumes  the  risk,  with  its 
own  capital,  of  being  able  to  sell  the  output 
of  the  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  Thus, 
Increased  capital  Investment  in  retail  struc- 
tures, which  lowers  the  distribution  cost  of 
a  product,  will  stimulate  demand  and  eco- 
nomic growth  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
will  increased  capital  investment  in  more  ef- 
ficient machinery  In  the  manufacturing 
sector.  Because  retailing  is  highly  competi- 
tive, lower  costs  achieved  through  efficiency 
result  in  lower  prices  to  consumers.  An  effi- 
cient distribution  system  creates  a  market 
and  exerts  a  strong  "pull  through"  effect  on 
manufacturing.  Thus,  the  entire  economy 
benefits  from  a  healthy  and  efficient  distri- 
bution sector. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  revenue 
loss  generated  by  capital  cost  recovery,  A 
study  by  Data  Resource,  Inc.  ("DRI ")  esti- 
mates that  the  CCRA  would  result  in 
"static  "  revenue  loss  ranging  from  $4.8  bil- 
lion in  1980  to  $32.9  billion  in  1984,  based  on 
a  ten  year  phase-In  period.  (The  actual  reve- 
nue loss  would  be  somewhat  higher  because 
of  the  five  year  phase-in  for  buildings  com- 
pared with  their  ten  year  lifetime.)  Howev- 
er, the  Treasury  would  realize  a  feedback  of 
tax  revenues  from  the  newly  stimulated  eco- 
nomic activity.  The  CCRA  would  raise  fixed 
business  investment  by  an  average  of  $10 
billion  a  year  between  1980  and  1984,  would 
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I  add  0.3  percent  to  the  ktoss  national  prod- 
uct, would  Increase  growth  and  labor  pro- 
ductivity by  0.7  percent,  and  would  increase 
employment  gair«  by  an  average  of  200,000 
jobs  per  year  over  the  next  five  years.  Be- 
cause of  this  "feedback"  of  induced  econom- 
ic activity,  the  net  cost  of  CCRA  as  simulat- 
ed in  the  DRI  model  would  be  only  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  1980,  rUing  to  $16.1  billion  in  1984. 
Thus,  the  CCRA  would  be  self-financing  to 
some  extent. 

We  are  also  aware  of  recent  attempts  to 
have  buildings  excluded  from  the  capital 
cost  recovery  proposal.  We  feel  strongly 
that  would  to*  a  mistake.  In  that  same  DRI 
study  we  mentioned  earlier.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  the  shortened  recovery  period  for 
buildings  represented  only  25  percent  of  the 
total  loas  In  the  capital  cost  recovery  pack- 
age. This  is  based  on  the  estimated  static 
revenue  loss  of  $3.9  million  average  loss  be- 
tween 1980  and  1984  in  category  for  build- 
ings, and  an  average  loss  of  $14.3  million  for 
equipment  and  light  vehicles. 

Capital  cost  recovery  would  provide  a 
strong  stimulus  to  business  fixed  invest- 
ment, and  stimulate  real  economic  growth, 
productivity  and  employment.  It  would  aid 
capital  recovery  by  substantially  shortening 
the  recovery  period  and  providing  greater 
deductions  in  earlier  years.  The  1979  report 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  shows  the 
United  States  lagging  extremely  far  behind 
its  trading  partners  Japan,  West  Germany, 
Italy.  France  and  Canada  in  average  annual 
percent  changes  in  productivity,  production 
growth  rates,  and  rates  of  investment  in 
nonresidential  business.  The  CCRA  would 
encourage  the  modernization  and  expansion 
of  productive  facilities  that  would  enable 
U.S.  Industry  to  compete  more  effectively  in 
world  markets. 

With  Increased  capital  investment  in  more 
efficient  retail  structures,  the  distribution 
costs  of  a  product  would  be  reduced,  result- 
ing In  lower  prices  to  consumers. 

Capital  cost  recovery  is  not  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  present  depreciation 
system.  It  Is  merely  the  next  logical  step  in 
the  process  of  the  evolution  away  from 
useful  life  depreciation.  The  shorter  recov- 
ery periods  In  the  CCRA  substantially  in- 
crease the  cash  flow  of  businesses  and  en- 
hance their  ability  to  make  large  new  capi- 
tal Investments  to  increase  productivity. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Lazarus.* 


RED  CROSS  HONORS  MR. 
WINSTON  M.  CHURCHILL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  your  attention  a 
noteworthy  citizen  of  California's 
Ninth  District,  Mr,  Winston  M.  Chur- 
chill. 

On  January  6,  1979,  Mr.  Churchill, 
trained  In  Red  Cross  first  aid.  became 
concerned  about  the  safety  of  an  el- 
derly woman  no  one  had  seen  for  5 
days.  Sensing  the  woman  was  in 
danger,  Mr.  Churchill  entered  her 
home  and  found  her  lying  on  the  floor 
of  her  bedroom,  unable  to  speak  or 
move  and  barely  conscious.  Apparent- 
ly she  had  suffered  a  minor  stroke  or 
fall  and  was  unable  to  C8dl  for  help. 
Mr.  Churchill  phoned  for  assistance, 
and  soon  the  victim  was  on  her  way  to 
the  hospital  for  emergency  treatment. 
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Without    a    doubt,    Mr.    Churchill's 
rescue  saved  the  victim's  life. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  been  named  to  re- 
ceive the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit  and  accompanj^lng  pin.  This  is 
the  highest  award  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  to  a  person  who  sus- 
tains or  saves  a  life  by  using  skills  or 
knowledge  learned  in  a  volunteer 
training  program  offered  by  the  Red 
Cross.  The  certificate  bears  the  origi- 
nal signatures  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  honorary  chairman, 
and  Jerome  Holland,  chairman  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Mr.  Churchill's 
honorable  action  certainly  merits  this 
fine  award.* 


ST.  MATTHEWS  LUTHERAN 
CHURCH  CELEBRATES  ITS  85TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  an  important  occasion  for 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  a  conmiimity  in 
my  district.  It  Is  an  Important  event 
for  that  city,  because  St.  Matthews 
Lutheran  Church,  a  landmark  In  the 
city  and  an  integral  part  of  the  city's 
religious  commtmity.  is  celebrating  its 
85th  anniversary. 

As  part  of  that  commemoration,  the 
church  Is  Issuing  bronze  and  silver 
medals,  recognizing  not  only  this  con- 
gregation's 85th  anniversary,  but  also 
the  450th  anniversary  of  the  Augsberg 
Confession,  a  signal  event  In  Lutheran 
theology.  The  confession  establishes 
the  basis  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and 
its  philosophy. 

On  April  27,  I  will  join  church  offi- 
cials, community  leaders,  and  the 
bishop  of  the  Metropolitan  New  York 
Synod  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  in  a  worship  service  marking 
the  anniversary. 

Because  of  this  church's  long  history 
of  worship  and  involvement  in  the 
White  Plains  community,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  quote  from 
a  letter  to  me  on  the  history  of  the 
congregation  from  Rev.  Frederick  J. 
Schumacher,  pastor  of  St.  Matthews: 

St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church  was  orga- 
nized in  William  Finke's  grocery  store  at  the 
comer  of  Battle  Avenue  and  Smith  Street 
on  April  28,  1895.  On  that  Sunday,  nine  men 
gathered,  formally  establishing  the 
"German  Evangelical  Lutheran  St.  Mat- 
thew's Church,"  the  name  later  becoming 
simply,  "St.  Matthew's  Lutheran  Church. " 
Among  the  nine  men  were  August  Brooking, 
William  Fink,  and  Oswald  Patzold.  White 
Plains  was  a  village  in  1895  and  would  not 
become  a  city  for  another  16  years.  The 
p>opulation  of  the  village  was  then  about 
6,500. 

For  more  than  a  decade  all  the  records  of 
the  church  were  in  German. 

In  1899  the  church  moved  to  The  Old 
Auditorium  at  Mamaroneck  and  Railroad 
Avenues,  now  Main  Street,  where  it  stayed 
for  13  years.  In  1903  the  congregation 
moved  to  the  Adler  School  on  Church 
Street  near  Main,  the  previous  location  of 
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the  Reporter  Dispatch.  In  1908  the  church 
purchased  the  old  Westchester  Congrega- 
tional Church  and  moved  the  building  to 

T^vincrtrin    Av^niiA      At    loct    thp    ^Hiirr^h    ViaH 
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As  you  probably  know,  our  Nation's 
effort  in  fusion  Is  divided  into  two 
areas.  Several  national  labs  are  con- 
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ronmental  functions  and  activities  of 
the  Department  of  State. 
I  commend  this  testimony  to  my  col- 
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Inflation,  may  be  abundant  in  this  country 
but  Is  scarce  worldwide.  As  a  recent  Wash- 
ington   Post    editorial    noted,    "the   central 
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fertility.  There  may  also  be  serious  effects 
on  the  oceans. 
Acid    rain    mainly    occurs   regionally,    in 
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the  prevailing  norm  in  International  chemi- 
cal trade,  the  U.S.  has  begun  to  push  for 
fuller  disclosure  and  exchange  of  informa- 
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the  Reporter  Dispatch.  In  1908  the  church 
purchased  the  old  Westchester  CotiRrega- 
tional  Church  and  moved  the  building  to 
Lexington  Avenue.  At  last  the  church  had 
its  own  house  of  worship. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend 
Frederick  MeMlte  the  present  church  build- 
ing was  built,  the  cornerstone  laying  cere- 
mony taking  place  on  Nov.  24.  1924. 

Buildings  are  important,  of  course, 
but  I  would  just  like  to  mention  the 
people  involved  in  this  85th  anniversa- 
ry effort:  The  anniversary  committee 
is  made  up  of  Marie  Bahnmuller,  pres- 
ident. Robert  Bormann,  vice  presi- 
dent, Ruth  Renken,  secretary.  Joan 
Meyer,  treasurer  and  Albert  Jansen, 
assistant  treasurer. 

Others  whose  names  deserve  special 
mention  include  Minot  Bridgham. 
Edmund  P.  Wagner.  William  Von 
Rein,  Howard  Schrecke,  Hobart  Utter, 
Robert  Josephson,  Prank  B.  Veber. 
John  Monsees,  Philip  Sabln,  and  Ray- 
mond Hert.  All  are  past  presidents  of 
the  congregation. 

This  is  an  important  occasion  to 
them.  But  it  is  also  an  important  occa- 
sion to  their  community— members 
and  nonmembers  alike— for  a  vital  in- 
stitution is  celebrating  a  very  special 
event.# 


THE  XJNIVERSITY  OP  TEXAS— A 
CENTER  POR  FUSION  RESEARCH 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

OP  TECAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  at  Austin  is  already 
well  known  as  a  center  for  fusion 
energy  research.  Beglxming  soon,  how- 
ever, the  university  will  gain  even  a 
worldwide  reputation  in  this  new  field. 
The  Department  of  Energy  recently 
selected  the  University  of  Texas  as  the 
location  of  the  new  Institute  for 
Pusion  Studies.  The  center  will  con- 
centrate on  all  theories  of  fusion  tech- 
nology. 

The  University  of  Texas  is  already 
the  location  of  the  National  Experi- 
mental Research  Pacility.  The  Pusion 
Research  Center,  also  at  University  of 
Texas  is  building  a  larger  and  more  ad- 
vanced version  of  the  first  Texas  To- 
kamak,  a  plasma  containment  device. 
So  our  university  has  been  a  center  of 
fusion  research  for  over  15  years. 

DOE  is  providing  $5  million  over  5 
years.  Which  will  be  matched  by  the 
university  for  this  new  project.  The 
center  will  attract  senior  fusion  re- 
searchers from  aroimd  the  world  to 
address  fundamental  scientific  ques- 
tions about  how  to  make  fusion  work. 
The  center  begins  operation  this  fall. 
Eventually,  some  40  senior  scientists 
will  conduct  research,  including  10 
people  in  faculty  positions  being  cre- 
ated by  the  imiversity. 

Many  scientists  express  optimism 
that  fusion  can  play  a  role  in  our 
energy  mix  shortly  after  the  year 
2000.  If  fusion  works.  It  will  be  a  clean, 
inexhaustible  resource  for  the  future. 
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As  you  probably  know,  our  Nation's 
effort  in  fusion  is  divided  into  two 
areas.  Several  national  labs  are  con- 
ducting experimental  research  using 
large,  experi^ive  devices  to  demon- 
strate the  feasibility  of  fusion.  Compli- 
menting the  labs  are  basic  research 
programs  at  over  a  dozen  universities, 
exploring  fundamental  scientific 
issues  of  fusion.  This  is  where  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  will  fit  In. 

I  am  obviously  pleased  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  recognized 
the  accomplishments  of  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin  in  fusion  research. 
Our  university  will  not  become  the 
foremost  location  of  this  country's 
basic  scientific  research  in  fusion 
energy. 

But  most  Important  to  all  of  us,  the 
entire  Nation  will  benefit  from  the  re- 
search conducted  as  the  new  Institute 
for  Pusion  Studies.  Research  centers 
and  lat)s  around  the  country  have 
made  giant  strides  to  unlock  the  se- 
crets of  fusion.  But  we  are  still  in  the 
pioneer  stage  of  this  technology.  We 
can  look  to  the  brains  and  leadership 
of  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  help  us  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  energy  independ- 
ence.» 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  CONCERNS— 
AN  INTERNATIONAL  PERSPEC- 
TIVE 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

Of  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  approach  Earth  Day 
1980,  It  is  useful  to  reflect  upon  some 
of  the  changes  in  our  environmental 
perspective  over  the  past  10  years.  One 
major  shift  in  views  Is  the  almost  daily 
recognition  that  environmental  con- 
cerns are  truly  global,  and  not  Just  a 
concern  for  developed  nations.  And  in 
case  one  thought  that  only  the  afflu- 
ent could  afford  to  be  concerned  about 
the  environment,  one  need  only  look 
at  the  nature  of  oiu-  global  environ- 
mental problems,  which  clearly  affect 
all  classes  of  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research,  and 
Technology,  which  I  chair,  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources 
and  the  E^nvironment,  chaired  by 
Jerome  Ambro,  held  joint  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  State's 
Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International 
Environmental  and  Scientific  Affairs, 
a  small  but  very  important  coordinat- 
ing office  In  the  Department  of  State. 
I  was  again  Impressed  with  the  wide 
range  of  envirormiental  and  scientific 
issues  our  foreign  policy  must  deal 
with,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  re- 
sources our  Government  devotes  to 
this  crucial  subject. 

Among  the  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
was  Thomas  B.  Stoel,  of  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Coimcil,  who  deliv- 
ered excellent  testimony  on  the  envi- 


ronmental functions  and  activities  of 
the  Department  of  State. 

I  commend  this  testimony  to  my  col- 
leagues, not  only  for  Earth  Day,  but 
for  oiu-  legislative  deliberations  on  the 
budget  of  the  Department  of  State. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Statement  or  Thomas  B.  Stoel,  Jr.,  Before 
THE  Subcommittee  om  Science.  Research 
AND  Technology  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  on  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  or  Oceans  and  In- 
ternational  Environmental   and   Scien- 
tific Affairs.  April  16,  1980 
My  name  Is  Thomas  B.  Stoel,  Jr.  I  am  the 
Director  of  the  International  Project  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council,  a  non- 
profit organization  dedicated  to  the  preser- 
vation of  environmental  quality  and  wise 
use  of  natural  resources.  NRDC  has  over 
40,000  members,  located  In  all  50  states  and 
in  many  foreign  countries.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  you  today. 

NRDC's  International  activities  have  the 
objective  of  protecting  the  environment  out- 
side the  United  States.  I  have  directed  these 
activities  since  early  1974.  During  this  six- 
year  period.  I  have  become  familiar  with  the 
activities  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau 
of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs  (OES).  which  was  es- 
Ubllshed  late  in  1973. 

The  Bureau  of  OES  Is  a  small,  little- 
known  unit  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment. Yet  I  believe  It  Is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant. The  Importance  of  OES  becomes 
clear  when  one  realizes  the  magnitude  of 
the  environment  and  resource-related  inter- 
national problems  which  face  the  United 
States  Emd  the  world  today. 

I.  international  environmental  problems 

Unintended  effects  of  modem  technol- 
ogies, rapid  depletion  of  nonrenewable  re- 
sources such  as  oil.  and  unsustainable  de- 
mands upon  the  earth's  blologlcsJ  systems- 
oceans,  forests,  grasslands,  and  croplands- 
pose  grave  threats  to  mankind.  Together 
with  the  dangers  of  the  thermonuclear  arms 
race  and  population  growth,  these  Interna- 
tional environmental  issues  are  the  most  se- 
rious facing  humanity.  The  United  States  is 
a  major  cause  of  some  of  these  problems, 
but  also  has  been  a  leader  in  trying  to  find 
solutions.  Yet  our  efforts  must  Increase 
greatly  In  the  coming  years  if  we  are  to 
avoid  catastrophes. 

The  key  question  with  respect  to  the 
earth's  resources  is  what  rate  of  growth  in 
per  capita  consumption  can  be  sustained. 
Unfortunately,  the  news  is  not  good.  The 
world's  per  capita  production  of  oil  leveled 
off  about  1973.  and  by  the  year  2000  will  be 
more  than  30  percent  below  the  current 
level.  With  respect  to  renewable  resources, 
wood  production  peaked  In  1967  and  Is  now 
down  10  percent;  fish  production  peaked  In 
1970  and  Is  down  15  percent;  and  beef  and 
grain  production  appear  to  have  peaked  in 
the  last  few  years.  Rapid  worldwide  popula- 
tion growth— expected  to  result  In  nearly  a 
50  percent  Increase  In  the  world's  popula- 
tion by  the  year  2000— will  accelerate  these 
per  capita  trends. 

These  trends  have  not  only  environmental 
significance  but  also  major  economic  Impli- 
cations. During  the  1970's,  the  real  Income 
of  the  average  American  worker  grew  little 
If  at  sQl,  and  the  United  States  experienced 
a  high  rate  of  Inflation.  A  major  reason  was 
that  the  costs  to  American  consumers  of 
key  commodities  have  risen  as  fast  as  or 
even  more  rapidly  than  productivity. 
Viewed  from  the  American  perspective,  the 
real  cost  of  oil  has  risen  sharply,  while  tech- 
nology has  not  enabled  us  to  produce  the 
quantities  of  low-cost  oU  we  would  like  to 
have.  Food,  another  major  contributor  to 
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inflation,  may  be  abundant  in  this  country 
but  Is  scarce  worldwide.  As  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  noted,  "the  central 
fact  of  the  world  grain  market  is  steadily 
rising  demands  as  people  in  every  region 
raise  their  standard  of  living." 

The  future  costs— economic  and  other- 
wise—if environment  and  resource  problems 
are  not  solved  stagger  the  imagination.  Nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation  threatens  the 
structure  of  peace.  Tlie  buildup  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  acid  rain,  ozone 
depletion,  and  ocean  pollution  put  at  risk 
the  earth's  life-support  system.  Exhaustion 
of  oil  threatens  our  industrial  way  of  life, 
and  soil  erosion  endangers  the  basis  for  agri- 
culture. Only  a  few  years  remain  in  which 
to  meet  and  overcome  these  fateful  chal- 
lenges. 

Nuclear  weapoTU  proliferation 

Most  thoughtful  observers  agree  thai  nu- 
clear weapons  proliferation  is  the  greatest 
problem  connected  with  nuclear  power.  At 
the  end  of  the  1960's,  five  nations  possos.sed 
nuclear  weapons.  During  the  past  decade, 
new  nuclear  weapons  states  (Israel.  India, 
South  Africa)  have  appeared  in  three  unsta- 
ble regions  of  the  world:  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Southern  Africa.  Others, 
such  as  Paki.stan,  appear  to  be  on  the  verge. 
When  half-mad  dictators  like  Libya's  Colo- 
nel Qaddafi  or  subnational  groups  lilie  the 
PLO  acquire  nuclear  weapons,  which  could 
occur  in  5-10  years  if  present  trends  are  al- 
lowed to  continue,  the  world  will  tie  a  differ 
enl  place. 

The  nuclear  weapons  proliferation  of  the 
la.st  decade  has  not  resulted  from  overt  pro- 
grams to  build  weapons.  Instead,  nations 
have  crept  toward  the  Bomb  under  the 
gai.se  of  developing  peaceful,  civilian  nucle- 
ar power.  The  spread  of  civilian  nuclear 
technoiog!PS  to  more  and  more  naUons.  and 
the  movement  towards  a  commercial  pluto- 
imim  economy."  featuring  reprocessing  of 
Plutonium  from  spent  fuel  and  reli.ince  on 
commercial  breeder  reactors,  threaten  to 
smash  llip  weak  barriers  to  weapons  prolif- 
fTfition.  Ten  or  more  nddilional  nations 
could  acquire  the  Bomb  very  quickly. 

The  Carter  Adniini.stration.  with  help 
from  the  Congress,  has  made  the  United 
Slates  the  world  leader  in  trying  to  control 
weapons  proliferation.  However.  U.S.  diplo- 
macy has  not  always  proceeded  effectively, 
and  U.S.  commercial  nuclear  Interests  some- 
limes  have  undermined  the  Administra- 
tion's policy. 

Carbon  dioxide 

The  combustion  of  frussil  fuels,  and  per- 
haps the  destruction  of  tropical  forests,  is 
causing  the  level  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
mosphere to  increase.  Leading  scientists,  re- 
cently backed  by  a  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study,  fear  that  this  CO,  buildup  will 
cause  an  essentially  irreversible  warming  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  consequences  could  in- 
clude a  shifting  of  agricultural  zones,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  grain  belts,  and  even  a 
melting  of  the  polar  icecaps  which  would 
cause  the  oceans  to  rise  and  flood  coastal 
cities. 

If  the  scientists  are  right,  we  have  only  a 
few  years  to  avert  these  horrific  coruse- 
quences.  The  only  apparent  way  of  doing  so 
is  to  lessen  humanity's  reliance  on  fossil 
ftiels.  and  perhaps  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
tropical  deforestation.  U.S.  scientists  have 
been  leaders  in  identifying  this  problem,  but 
more  needs  to  be  done. 

i4ctd  rain 

Fossil-fuel  power  plants  emit  sulfur 
oxides.  Many  miles  downwind  from  the 
plant,  these  oxides  cause  "acid  rains."  which 
render  lakes  unllvable  for  fish  and  other  or- 
ganisms, damage  vegetation,  and  affect  soil 
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fertility.  There  may  also  be  serious  effects 
on  the  oceans. 

Acid  rain  mainly  occurs  regionally,  in 
North  America  and  Euroi>e,  though  there  is 
some  evidence  that  acid  rain  is  crossing  the 
polar  cap  from  Europe  to  North  America, 
Acid  rain  is  a  significant  international  issue 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

This  Issue  has  been  considerably  neglect- 
ed, though  recently  there  has  been  move- 
ment toward  negotiations  l)etween  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  problem 
must  be  given  a  much  higher  priority,  the 
long-term  consequences  of  various  courses 
of  action  carefully  evaluated,  and  steps 
taken  to  achieve  a  solution.  These  may  ne- 
cessitate less  reliance  on  fossil-fuel  power 
plants. 
Eriergy:  Conservation  and  renewable  source* 

The  world  is  running  out  of  oil.  The 
United  States  already  has  run  out  of  low- 
cost  oil.  Reliance  on  the  other  major  fossil 
fuel,  coal,  may  have  unacceptable  costs:  in- 
creased atmospheric  carbon  dioxide  levels 
and  acid  rain.  Nuclear  power  has  dangers  of 
its  own.  and  in  any  event  will  cease  when 
uranium  supplies  ran  out,  unless  we  move  to 
a  Plutonium  economy  with  the  near-certain 
consequence  of  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tion. There  is,  therefore,  a  need  to  acceler- 
ate on  a  world-wide  basis,  the  transition  to 
renewable  energy  sources  and,  in  the  short 
term,  to  conserve  energy. 

Ozone  depletion 
The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  in  No- 
vember 1978  confirmed  once  again  the  the- 
ory that  release  of  fluorocarbons  from 
aerosol  spray  cans,  refrigerators,  air  condi- 
tioner, and  industrial  processe.s  will  irre- 
versibly deplete  the  stratospheric  ozone 
layer.  "The  consequences  will  include  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  incidence  of  skin  cancer, 
even  more  severe  impacts  on  animals  and 
plants,  and  a  significant  warming  of  the  at- 
mosphere. The  United  Stat?es,  l>eg1nnlng  In 
the  Ford  Administration,  has  been  a  leader 
In  addressing  this  problem.  The  United 
States  banned  all  nonessential  uses  of  aero- 
sol sprays  in  1978.  and  is  exploring  wa.vs  of 
reducing  emissionr.  from  nonaerosol  sources. 
The  re.st  of  the  world  Is  lagging  behind.  The 
United  States  needs  to  exert  firm  diplomatic 
leadership  so  others  will  match  our  per- 
formance In  banning  nonessential  aerosol 
uses  and  will  work  with  us  in  reducing  non- 
aerosol  usage. 

Toxic  chemicals 

The  control  of  toxic  chemicals  has  become 
a  global  problem,  as  the  use  of  chemicals  in 
agriculture  and  industry  has  increased 
worldwide.  There  are  some  30,000  chemicals 
now  on  the  market,  and  atwut  1,000  new 
chemicals  are  introduced  each  year.  It  is  es- 
timated that  world  chemical  exports  exceed- 
ed $100  billion  in  1979. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  U.S.  and  other 
industrialized  nations  have  taken  steps  to 
protect  public  health  and  the  environment 
against  chemical  hazards.  However,  the 
focus  has  been  upon  domestic  manufacture, 
transportation,  use  and  disposal  of  toxic 
chemicals,  with  little  or  no  concern  about 
international  commerce.  One  result  has 
been  repeated  "dumping"  abroad  of  banned 
or  highly  restricted  chemicals.  The  develop- 
ing countries,  which  often  lack  the  capabili- 
ty to  monitor  and  control  chemical  Imports, 
are  the  most  likely  victims.  Attention  was 
focussed  earlier  this  year  upon  prorws&ls  to 
ship  hazardous  chemical  waste  products 
from  the  U.S.  to  Sierra  Leone  and  Haiti. 
The  State  Department  has  recognized  that 
It  is  in  our  own  interest  to  assure  that  im- 
porting countries  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  an  Informed  judgment  as  to  hazards 
and  benefits  associated  with  particular 
products.  While  "caveat  emptor"  remains 
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the  prevailing  norm  In  International  chemi- 
cal trade,  the  UJ8.  has  begun  to  push  for 
fuller  disclosure  and  exchange  of  informa- 
tion. 

A  related  problem  Involves  the  need  to 
harmonize  the  controls  imposed  by  various 
nations.  The  United  States  ia  now  engaged 
in  important  consultations  with  other  coun- 
tries of  the  Organization  for  E>»nomic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  result  in  an  agreement  among 
the  major  chemical  nations  on  consistent 
standards  and  procedures  for  testing  new 
chemicals.  Harmonization  of  toxic  chemical 
controls  will  reduce  the  need  for  duplicative 
testing,  and  perhaps  approval,  of  chemicals 
moving  In  international  commerce.  More  im- 
portant, it  could  assure  that  data  on  chemi- 
cal hazards  is  widely  shared. 
Soil  erosion 

By  the  year  2000.  atxjut  80  percent  of  all 
the  people  on  earth  will  live  in  the  develop- 
ing countries.  In  many  of  these  nations,  soil 
erosion  Is  increasing  rapidly  due  to  poor  ag- 
ricultural practices  on  marginal  lands  and 
unwise  deforestation.  Deserts  are  spreading, 
once-forested  lands  are  becoming  totally  un- 
productive, billions  of  tons  of  tcpsoil  are 
t>eing  washed  or  blown  away,  and  the  world 
faces  the  horrifying  prospect  of  using  up 
much  of  its  precious  capital  of  fertile  soil  in 
one  or  two  generations. 

The  consequences  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  developing  world.  As  worldwide  demand 
for  food  rises  and  agricultural  productivity 
is  limited  by  soil  erosion,  the  pressures  on 
U.S.  agriculture  to  meet  the  demand  will 
become  overwhelming.  To  the  extent  we  try. 
we  wrill  accelerate  already  unacceptable 
levels  of  erosion  in  our  own  country,  which 
grew  sharply  after  we  adopted  a  policy  of 
all-out  production  to  meet  world  needs  in 
the  mid  1970's.  Moreover,  increased  world- 
wide demand  coupled  with  limited  supply 
will  drive  fcx)d  prices  higher  everywhere,  ex 
acerbating  the  problem  of  inflation  in  the 
United  States. 

This  is  a  complex  problem,  and  the  solu- 
tions are  not  easy.  However,  one  needed 
step  is  to  take  the  good  action  plan  of  Ihe 
1977  United  Nations  Conference  on  Deserti- 
fication off  the  shelf  and  implement  it. 
Tropical  forest*  and  genetic  diversity 

The  world's  tropical  forests  are  disappear- 
ing at  an  appalling  rate.  In  some  countries, 
they  are  nearly  gone.  In  others,  they  will 
disappear  by  the  year  2000  if  present  trends 
continue.  Not  all  deforestation  is  bad,  but 
much  of  it  is  unwise  and  unplanned.  The 
consequences  Include  a  major  contribution 
to  the  soil  erosion  problem  just  described, 
interruptions  of  vital  water  supplies,  ad- 
verse effects  on  local  climates,  possible 
changes  in  the  global  climate,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  animals  and  plant  sfjecies. 

Forty  percent  of  all  the  animals  and 
plants  on  earth  are  thought  to  dwell  in 
tropical  forests.  We  are  faced  with  the  awe- 
some prospect  that  within  the  next  20 
years,  one-fifth  of  all  the  species  on  earth 
will  become  extinct  due  to  tropical  defores- 
tation. If  this  is  allowed  to  occur,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  greatest  impoverishments  ever 
suffered  by  mankind.  The  potential  benefits 
of  these  sp)€cle8  for  drugs,  medical  research, 
increased  agricultural  productivity,  and  In- 
dustry is  incalculable,  but  in  dollars  it  surely 
comes  to  many  billions.  To  cite  Just  two  ex- 
amples: the  rubber  tree  was  once  an  un- 
known tropical  forest  species;  and  scientists 
in  1978  discovered  in  a  remote  area  of 
Mexico  a  i>erennial  variety  of  com  which.  If 
domesticated,  could  revolutionize  agricul- 
ture worldwide. 

The  Carter  Administration  has  esUb- 
lished  a  middle-level  Interagency  Task 
Force  on  Tropical  Deforestation,  with  the 
SUte  Department  taking  the  lead.  The  Tisk 
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Force  is  expected  to  report  to  the  President     fesslonal  staff  members,  a  total  of  thirteen    were  systematically  murdered  by  the 
this  month.  He  is  likely  to  endorse  its  rec-     professional  positions.  .  Nazis. 
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reluctance  to  Issue  any  substantial  leases 
until  the  mid  1980s,  there  Is  a  virtual  guar- 
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Force  is  expected  to  report  to  the  President 
this  month.  He  is  likely  to  endorse  its  rec- 
ommend&tions  and  asli  agencies  to  develop 
programs  to  carry  them  out.  The  Adminis- 
tration is  moving  in  the  right  direction,  but 
much  more  effort  Is  needed  to  ensure  that 
the  problem  will  be  given  enough  priority 
when  it  is  time  to  spend  actual  resources. 

11.  THX  ROLZ  or  OES 

These  are  only  some  of  the  major  interna- 
tional envirorunent  and  resource  challenges 
we  face.  I  have  scarcely  mentioned  the  prob- 
lem of  population  growth,  the  root  cause  of 
many  of  the  others,  the  envlrorunentai  ef- 
fects of  trade  in  toxic  substances,  or  impor- 
tant issues  concerning  the  oceans  and  Ant- 
arctica. However,  the  issues  I  have  discussed 
surely  consititute.  when  considered  togeth- 
er, one  of  the  greatest  threats  to  mankind's 
future  on  this  planet. 

All  the  issues  I  have  mentioned— including 
[Mpulation,  toxic  substances,  oceans,  and 
Antarctica— are  the  resp>onsibUity.  within 
the  State  Department,  of  the  Bureau  of 
OES.  All  the  issues  I  have  discussed  in 
detail  fall  within  two  divisions  of  the 
Bureau:  the  Division  of  Nuclear  Energy  and 
Energy  Technology  Affairs  and  the  Division 
of  Environmental  Affairs.  Those  are  the  di- 
visions of  OES  which  I  know  best,  and  the 
rest  of  my  testimony  will  be  limited  to 
them. 

The  Division  of  Nuclear  Energy  and 
Energy  Technology  Affairs  comprises  four 
offices  containing  a  total  of  14  regular  pro- 
fessional staff  positions,  plus  four  officers 
on  detail  from  other  agencies  and  one  part- 
time  expert.  Of  these,  twelve  regular  offi- 
cers and  three  detallees  work  on  issues  re- 
lating directly  to  nuclear  weapons  prolifera- 
tions and  nuclear  exports.  Two  regular  offi- 
cers and  one  detaUee  work  on  other  interna- 
tional energy  matters. 

My  organization,  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  active  since  1975  in  influ- 
encing United  States  policy  so  as  to  prevent 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation.  We  have 
often  disagreed  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment's policies  in  this  area,  and  those  dis- 
agreements have  been  detailed  in  hearings 
before  other  congressional  committees. 
However,  we  have  generally  found  the  re- 
sponsible State  Department  officials  willing 
to  listen  to  our  point  of  view  and  as  inform- 
ative as  national  security  considerations  per- 
mitted. 

Despite  these  disagreements,  we  at  NRDC 
strongly  believe,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that 
nuclear  weapons  proliferation  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  facing  the  United 
States  and  the  world.  It  is  appropriate,  if 
not  inevitable,  that  a  major  locus  for  deal- 
ing with  this  problem  should  be  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve anyone  could  conclude  that  the  15  per- 
sons allotted  to  this  function  in  OES  are  ex-' 
cessive.  Nor.  given  the  evident  importance 
of  achieving  a  rapid,  worldwide  transition  to 
renewable  energy  sources,  can  the  three  of- 
ficers In  the  Office  of  Energy  Technology 
Cooperation  be  considered  enough.  This 
Office  has  played  an  Important  role  in  fa- 
cilitating the  preparation  of  badly  needed 
national  energy  assessments  in  developing 
countries,  such  as  Egypt  and  Peru.  It  also 
makes  arrangements  with  other  nations  for 
cooperation  in  the  development  of  renew- 
able energy  technologies. 

All  of  the  other  Issues  mentioned  above— 
the  carbon  dioxide  problem,  acid  rain,  ozone 
depletion,  toxic  chemicals,  soil  loss,  and 
tropical  forests  destruction— are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Division  of  Environmental  Af- 
fairs. This  EHvlsion  consists  of  the  Office  of 
Environment  and  Health,  with  seven  profes- 
•ional  staff  members,  and  the  Office  of 
Pood  and  Natural  Resources,  with  six  pro- 
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fesslonal  staff  members,  a  total  of  thirteen 
professional  positions. 

Despite  the  comparatively  small  size  of 
this  Division,  its  staff  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  group  of  professionals  working  on 
these  vital  international  Issues  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  Government.  In  addition 
to  working  on  these  major  issues,  the  Divi- 
sion has  other  responsibilities,  such  as  as- 
sisting in  the  preparation  of  environmental 
Impact  statements  and  other  environmental 
assessments  and  carrying  out  international 
environmental  functions  mandated  by  wild- 
life protection  statutes. 

We  at  NRDC  have  worked  closely  with 
this  Division  of  OES.  While  we  have  occa- 
sionally disagreed  with  members  of  Its  staff, 
we  have  found  them  to  be  hard-working, 
competent,  dedicated,  and  ready  to  accept 
suggestions  and  criticisms.  OES's  past  and 
present  priorities  have  generally  met  with 
our  approval.  Currently,  for  example,  the 
Division  treats  as  priorities  all  the  major 
issues  discussed  above.  Under  the  direction 
of  OES,  the  United  States  has  been  the 
leader  in  attempting  to  solve  many  of  these 
problems,  els  described  previously. 

This  Division  of  OES,  the  focus  within  the 
United  States  Government  for  addressing 
these  enormously  Important  problems,  is  se- 
verely understaffed.  This  problem  is  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  most  officers 
rotate  through  the  Division,  usually  on 
three-year  assignments.  Inevitably,  much  of 
the  first  year  is  spent  "learning  the  ropes," 
and  the  time  of  others  in  the  office  Is  re- 
quired in  the  learning  process.  While  some 
officers  should  and  do  remain  In  the  Divi- 
sion on  a  long-term  basis  in  order  to  provide 
experience  and  continuity,  this  pattern  is 
probably  desirable.  If  environmental  and  re- 
source issues  are  to  become  central  rather 
than  peripheral  in  the  making  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy,  as  they  must  Lf  we  are  to  survive 
on  this  planet,  (we  noted  with  pleasure  Sec- 
retary Vance's  recent  inclusion  of  this  area 
as  one  of  the  eight  foci  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy,  even  If  he  did  place  It  last).  It  is  im- 
portant for  talented  officers  to  pass 
through  OES  on  the  way  to  the  top  levels  of 
the  State  Department.  OES  should  not 
become  an  "environmental  ghetto."  Howev- 
er, to  expect  thirteen  officers,  no  matter 
how  dedicated  and  intelligent,  to  give 
enough  attention  under  these  conditions  to 
issues  of  such  enormous  importance,  and  to 
others  besides,  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 
That  OES  has  done  and  is  doing  such  a 
good  Job  is  a  tribute  to  the  competence, 
dedication,  and  stamina  of  Its  staff.  Howev- 
er, extremely  important  issues— for  exam- 
ple, the  problems  of  carbon  dioxide  buildup 
and  soil  loss— inevitably  have  received  too 
little  attention. 

Even  in  a  time  of  severe  budgetary  pres- 
sures, concern  for  our  future  and  that  of 
our  children  calls  for  greatly  Increased  in- 
vestment in  the  work  of  this  Division  of 
OES.  It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
reduce  Its  budget.* 
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DAYS  OF  REMEMBRANCE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  this  week  has 
been  designated  as  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  Victims  of  the  Holocaust." 
On  this  occasion  let  us  remember  and 
commemorate  the  6  million  Jews  and 
countless  other  Innocent  people  who 


were  systematically  murdered  by  the 
Nazis. 

It  is  imperative  that  all  Americans 
always  remember  the  magnitude  of 
the  atrocities  committed  against  hu- 
manity during  the  holocaust,  for 
apathy  is  no  solution  to  evil.  This  oc- 
casion should  therefore  serve  as  a  time 
for  remembrance,  but  the  best  way  to 
remember  is  to  act  to  ajssure  that  such 
atrocities  can  never  occur  again. 

This  means  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us  must  speak  out  and  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  Insuring  that  Israel, 
the  refuge  for  the  survivors  of  the  hol- 
ocaust and  of  persecution  everywhere, 
not  be  abandoned  by  the  free  world. 
We  must  commit  ourselves  to  that 
task  and  make  sure  that  Israel  is  not 
pressured  to  Jeopardize  its  security  by 
accepting  the  terrorist  PLO  on  its  bor- 
ders, that  Jerusalem  is  not  again  divid- 
ed and  that  we  not  allow  the  oil  car- 
tel's blackmail  to  continue  to  distort 
the  free  world's  foreign  policies. 

In  every  generation  there  have  been 
those  who  have  sought  to  terrorize 
and  annihilate  Jews  and  other  inno- 
cent peot)les.  Let  us  therefore  seize 
this  opportunity  to  raise  our  voices 
against  tyranny  and  more  importantly 
recommit  ourselves  to  the  realization 
of  a  htunane  world,  where  all  people 
are  truly  free  and  can  live  in  peace 
and  security.* 


LACK  OP  COAL  POLICY  ON 
FEDERAL  LAND 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
closed is  a  statement  by  Congressman 
James  D.  Santini  highlighting  the 
lack  of  urgency  and  priority  given  to 
development  of  coal  on  Federal  lands. 
In  this  statement  he  points  out  lead- 
times  will  delay  substantive  new  coal 
development  on  Federal  land  until  the 
end  of  this  decade.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  Congressman  San- 
Tim's  remarks. 

Coal  LKasing  and  the  Federal  Coal 
Manageiient  Program 

It  Is  a  pathetic  spector  when  one  of  the 
most  energy-rich  nations  in  the  world  is  so 
vulnerable  that  any  one  of  a  dozen  flefdoms 
can  turn  off  10  percent  of  our  energy  sup- 
plies at  will  and  as  a  result  create  disruption 
bordering  on  crisis  In  this  nation.  When  we 
consider  that  our  energy  resources  exceed 
those  of  Saudi  Arabia  100  times  In  coal 
alone,  we  have  been  deplorably  unproduc- 
tive in  our  development  of  energy  resourcej. 
President  Carter  has  declared  a  "moral 
equivalent  to  war"  and  stated  that  coal  Is 
our  major  weapon.  However,  we  are  aban- 
doning that  weapon  on  a  national  battle- 
field of  regulatory  suffocation. 

On  July  19.  President  Carter,  as  a  result 
of  the  Camp  David  Energy  Summit,  gave 
unparalleled  importance  to  Increased  do- 
mestic production  of  energy  resulting  In  a 
new  $20  billion  request  program  to  develop 
domestic  fuels  stating:  "I  am  asking  Con- 
gress to  mandate— to  require  as  a  matter  of 
law— that  our  nation's  utilities  cut  their 
massive  use  of  oil  by  SO  percent  within  the 
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next  decade  and  switch  to  other  fuels— espe- 
cially COAL,  our  most  abundant  energy 
source." 

It  is  more  than  ever  imperative  that  there 
be  a  balance  in  the  management  of  the 
enormous  f'?deral  resources  held  in  steward- 
ship for  the  American  people.  I  ask  "How 
can  any  utilities  of  this  nation  switch  to  coal 
if  federal  coal  is  dedicated  to  non-develop- 
ment?" Proper  and  timely  use  is  essential 
for  the  nation's  energy  health.  Since  we  will 
never  import  more  oil  than  in  1977  unless 
we  change  our  present  state  of  governmen- 
tal Inertia,  will  we  have  to  Import  coal  Into 
Wyoming? 

tJRGENCT  LACKING  III  rEDERAL  LEASE  PROGRAM 

On  June  4.  1979,  the  SecreUry  of  the  In- 
terior announced  a  new  Federal  Coal  Man- 
agement Program  which  would  "promptly" 
lease  1.5  billion  tons  of  federal  coal  in  tar- 
geted regions  starting  with  531  million  tons 
in  sales  in  January  1981,  and  ending  with 
776  million  tons  in  the  Powder  River  Region 
of  Montana  and  Wyoming  in  1982,  of  course 
following  preparation  of  new  regional  sale 
environmental  impact  statements.  This 
would  presumably  measure  up  to  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  1978  production  goals. 
Given  a  lead  time  of  six  years,  some  new 
production  might  start  in  1986  and  1987  pro- 
vided other  leases  in  the  logical  mining 
units  were  not  relinquished  by  excessive 
diligence  requirements.  Incidentally.  DOE's 
production  estimates  were  made  before  the 
President's  July  15  speech  and  do  not  In- 
clude any  synthetic  fuels. 

The  fundamental  assumption  In  this  pro- 
gram Is  that  there  Is  enough  coal  already 
under  lease  to  supply  most  of  the  nation's 
needs.  What  does  this  proposed  lease  figure 
really  mean?  The  1.5  million  tons  reduced  to 
average  seam  thickness  represents  little 
more  than  one  towTiship  out  of  the  nearly 
100  million  acres  of  unleased  federal  coal. 
This  graphically  demonstrates  that  arbi- 
trary constriction  of  available  coal  resource* 
will  stifle  any  meaningful  attempt  at  timely 
energy  development  and  will  barely  supple- 
ment a  few  existing  leases. 

Since  the  country's  future  Is  so  heavily 
mortgaged  on  the  development  of  the  leased 
coal,  a  brief  analysis  of  those  acres  under 
lease  is  necessary  to  understanding  the  suf- 
ficiency or  deficiency  of  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. A  1975  Interior  analysis  of  existing 
coal  leases  showed  existing  leases  to  have  16 
billion  tons  of  reserves.  These  18  billion  tons 
were  broken  down  Into  various  categories, 
thereby  reducing  16  billion  to  a  far  smaller 
amount  which  might  be  actually  available 
for  mining.  Leases  on  24,000  acres  have  been 
Issued  since  1975  and,  taking  Into  account 
relinquishments  of  existing  leases,  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  is  now  under  lease 
as  in  1973.  Since  that  time  the  original  leas- 
ing, mining  and  burning  of  coal  has  become 
far  more  difficult. 

The  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act,  the 
Surface  Mining  Act,  Federal  Land  Manage- 
ment and  Policy  Act,  Amended  Clean  Air 
Acts  and  a  myriad  of  restrictive  regulations 
have  effectively  eliminated  many  of  the  re- 
quired tracts  necessary  to  make  logical 
mining  units.  Of  what  use  are  the  billions  of 
tons  of  reserves  now  under  lease  for  the 
Kaiparowitz  Project?  What  is  the  answer  to 
this  question? 

It  Is  my  concern  that  should  serious  defi- 
ciency In  available  reserves  develop,  tialance 
between  energy  demand  and  our  ability  to 
proceed  and  plan  for  both  production  and 
proper  environmental  safeguards  cannot  be 
met.  Shortages  in  available  coal  would  in- 
crease cost  to  consumers,  reduce  national 
competitiveness  by  unnecessarily  raising 
energy  costs,  and  make  us  ever  more  de- 
pendent on  foreign  energy  supplies. 
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In  1974.  Project  Independence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  estimated  the 
1985  coal  average  production  potential  for 
the  Northern  Great  Plains  Region  at  156 
million  tons  per  year. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Energy  forecasts 
the  1985  medium  coal  production  forecasts 
at  327.5  million  tons,  over  twice  the  earlier 
production  forecasts.  The  new  coal  program 
relies  heavily  on  these  new  projections  to  es- 
tablish rates  from  leasing,  yet  the  leasing 
rate  remains  at  zero.  Given  existing  reali- 
ties, the  proposed  leasing  goals  may  be  the 
greatest  exercise  In  fiction  since  "Alice  in 
Wonderland." 

The  announced  leasing  targets  by  1981- 
1982  Include  only  areas  where  existing  land 
use  plans  are  complete.  Leasing  In  addition- 
al areas  which  do  not  yet  have  adequate 
plans  will  delay  leasing  until  1985  or  later. 
On  top  of  this,  an  additional  six  year  lead 
time  is  required  to  mine  a  lease  provided  the 
necessary  {lermits  are  obtained.  Even  this 
may  be  optimistic.  New  technologies  may 
need  different  quality  coals  In  10  years,  yet 
we  will  be  Inflexibly  committed  to  what  w»m 
once  determined  acceptable  lease  areas. 

BUREAUCRATIC  BURDENS  TO  LEASING  ARK 
SIZABLE 

What  are  the  In-place  bureaucratic  bar- 
riers that  must  l>e  surmounted?  There  are 
at  least  four  basic  bureaucratic  burdens  and 
they  are  sizable  obstacles. 

First,  coal  has  been  assigned  a  low  com- 
parative land  use  value  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Second,  the  coal  leasing  prospect  may  be 
wiped  out  by  an  "unsuitability"  determina- 
tion when  weighed  against  other  DOI  land 
use  considerations. 

Third,  the  possibility  of  a  coal  lease  must 
surmount  the  administration's  traditional 
trade  off  on  all  federal  land  uses. 

Fourth,  tmd  fundamentally,  the  surface 
owner  consent  screen  must  be  satisfied.  If 
the  prospective  coal  lessee  survives  the  fore- 
going bureaucratic  bewilderment,  he  then 
faces  the  demanding,  unpredictable  process 
of  obtaining  a  permit.  Now  the  prospective 
producer  has  permission  to  tackle  a  whole 
new  set  of  complex  rules  and  regulations  in- 
volving additional  authorities  and  rule- 
makers.  The  administration's  newest  thrust 
on  energy  independence  must  consider  eco- 
nomics. The  National  Energy  Plan  II,  slates: 
"The  Administration  Intends  to  discourage 
higher  coal  prices  that  do  not  reflect  real  in- 
creases In  the  cost  of  producing  and  deliver- 
ing coal  supplies." 

The  American  people  must  ask:  "If  the 
lowest  cost  coal  is  not  made  available  to  in- 
dustry through  timely  and  fair  leasing— how 
can  reasonable  prices  be  assured?" 

We  now  have  a  Surface  Mining  Act  where 
reclamation  is  assured.  The  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  issue  coal  leases  only  after  satisfy- 
ing elaborate  land  use  exceptions.  These 
plans  appear  to  place  almost  every  land  use 
plan  consideration  above  coal  production. 
Furthermore,  stringent  "diligence  require- 
ments" eliminates  any  speculation  since  no 
lease  would  be  acquired  for  years  and  those 
that  are  must  be  promptly  developed.  Yet, 
there  Is  still  only  token  leasing  action  even 
planned  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

OOVERNMZirr  ITSKLP  PORCntG  UP  PRICE  OP  COAL 

There  appears  to  be  little  certainty  that 
existing  leases  issued  prior  to  the  1973  mor- 
atorium can,  in  fact,  meet  the  needs  of  an 
energy-short  nation  after  at  least  10  years 
of  technical  and  legal  changes  made  subse- 
quent to  their  IsBxiance.  Thirty-six  percent 
of  those  the  administration  calculates  will 
self-destruct  because  of  stringent  diligence 
requirements.  When  this  is  coupled  with  a 
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reluctaooe  to  Issue  any  substantial  leases 
until  the  mid  1980s,  there  Is  a  virtual  guar- 
antee of  a  government  Induced  shortage. 

I  have  had  five  government  agencies  tes- 
tify at  my  subcommittee  hearings.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  expressed  grave  concerns 
that,  because  so  little  was  being  put  up  for 
lease,  the  government  was  in  the  position  of 
becoming  Itself  a  monopolist  and  forcing 
the  price  of  coal  higher  than  its  true  cost. 
How  can  the  government  encourage  substi- 
tution of  coal  for  oil  In  our  power  plants 
when  we  do  not  make  every  effort  to  mak^ 
the  lowest  cost  coal  available  to  our  Indus- 
try? 

Secondly,  we  came  to  an  astounding  real- 
ization about  our  national  policy.  The  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  testified  on 
a  report  It  sent  to  Interior  recommending 
they  do  a  basic  cost  benefit  analysis  on  their 
newly  adopted  program.  T^e  only  such 
study  available  showed  this  new  program  to 
have  negative  benefits  in  social  and  environ- 
mental costs,  even  without  considering  the 
Increased  cost  of  producing  coal. 

Interior  has  continually  taken  refuge  in 
the  assumption  that  there  are  enough  re- 
serves already  under  lease— some  16  billion 
to  n  billion  tons— to  satisfy  any  anticipated 
demand.  However,  GAO  found  not  one 
shred  of  evidence  that  this  impressive  figure 
accurately  reflects  production  [x>iential  in 
the  near  future. 

DfTERIOB  PROGRAM  VIEWED  AS  UKNBCESSARILT 
COSTLT 

Interior's  new  program  involves  a  numtter 
of  complex  screens,  each  of  which  wiU 
reduce  the  amount  of  coal  to  be  considered 
for  lease,  let  alone  the  amount  actually  se- 
lected for  lease  sales.  This  is  done  without 
even  considering  the  value  of  the  coal. 
When  this  happens,  a  single  two-acre  picnic 
area  may  prevent  development  of  coal  re- 
serves that  could  supply  energy  to  a  major 
city  for  many,  many  years.  Furthermore,  by 
Ignoring  the  value  of  the  coal,  and  by  not 
making  the  lowest  cost  reserves  available, 
production  that  could  be  carried  out  in  a 
concentrated  area  will  be  dispersed  over  an 
enormous  area,  creating  a  substantially 
higher  real,  social  and  environmental  cost. 

Finally,  the  driving  force  behind  Interior's 
new  program  is  not  the  free  market,  but 
production  goals  dictated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  These  require  that  Interi- 
or's land  use  planning  must  be  complete.  In- 
cluding all  new  regulations,  before  new 
leases  can  be  Issued  with  the  slight  excep- 
tion of  the  1982  announced  targets.  TTiese 
new  plans  cannot  be  completed  before  1985. 
after  which  the  process  of  leasing  may  add 
an  additional  two  or  more  years.  The  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  clearly  allowed 
for  leasing  under  plans  existing  in  1976,  and 
even  without  plans  in  some  areas  that  had  a 
land  use  analysis.  The  new  program  puts 
the  earliest  possible  use  of  known  resources 
at  1987,  almost  an  entire  decade  away. 

SCREENING  PROCESS  REPLACES  FREE  MARKET 

The  Justice  Department  has  termed  this 
take-over  of  the  market  place  a  "formidable 
threat  to  a  national  policy  of  Increased  reli- 
ance on  coal."  Further,  Justice  states  that 
two  or  three  times  as  much  coal  should  be 
leased  as  the  latest  version  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  production  targets  are  not 
necessarily  used  by  Interior.  Interior  deter- 
mines how  much  acreage  should  be  leased 
to  meet  these  targets,  whatever  the  targets 
happens  to  be  at  this  time. 

This  decision  requires  revised  land  use 
plans,  involving  a  long,  costly,  and  tedious 
processing  of  new  regulations.  This  added 
process  screens  out  large  portions  of  ooal. 
regardless  of  the  value,  eliminating  coal  by 
using  at  least  23  different  "unsuitability" 
criteria.  This  costs  millions  of  dollars  and 
hundreds  of  man  years  of  the  taxpayers' 
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money.  Why  cant  we  just  let  industry  nomi- 
nate the  best  coal  areas  and  then  analyze 
the  environmental  trade-offs  in  these  few 
areas?  i 
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with  IMF  officials  on  the  technical 
procedures  for  joining.  And  most  re- 
cently, last  Monday,  a  final  decision 
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can  determine  which  towns  thrive  and 
which  die:  help  to  stabilize  or  over- 
throw foreign  governments  by  their 
investments;  and  develop  technology 
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particularly  addresses  the  plight  of 
those  who  suffer  and  are  oppressed. 
While  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  best  way  of  moving 
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eous  Indignation  and  protest  against  the 
continued,  unending  use  of  resources  for 
war,  when  they  are  so  needed  simply  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  neglected.  I  must  place 
myself  as  it  were,  in  their  standing  to  see 
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money.  Why  cant  we  Just  let  industry  nomi- 
nate the  best  coal  areas  and  then  anal>-ze 
the  environmental  trade-offs  in  these  few 
areas? 

After  four  of  these  screens.  Interior  may 
or  may  not  lease  some  coal,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  sufficient  to  form  an  economic 
tract,  which  may  or  may  not  be  given  per- 
mission to  mine.  I.  as  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment does,  view  with  horror  the  idea  of  re- 
lying so  heavily  on  this  new  scheme  as  a  re- 
placement of  the  free  market.  A  mistake  in 
gasoline  allocations  may  mean  a  month  of 
shortage,  while  the  same  mistake  in  coal  al- 
location could  entail  a  decade  of  shortage. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  raise  the  issue  of 
coal  preference  right  leases.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 180  preference  right  lease  ap- 
plications outstanding.  The  present  admin- 
istration feels  many  of  these  are  "give 
aways"  or  are  in  areas  that  may  be  ■unsuit- 
able." The  issue  is  what  right  do  holders  of 
prospecting  permits  have  to  coal  they  found 
in  "commercial  quantities."  Bureau  of 
Mines  commented  that  this  process  of  Inte- 
rior's new  program  would  itself  determine 
whether  an  applicant  got  a  lease,  rather 
than  if  he  made  an  actual  discovery  of  coal 
as  the  1920  Act  required.  Interior  responded 
to  this  internal  criticism  with  deliberate  suf- 
focation resulting  in  the  expunction  of  all  of 
the  Bureau's"  comments  from  the  Federal 
Coal  Management  Program  EIS.  This  illus- 
trates administrative  censorship  of  the 
rankest  order  and  opens  the  entire  federal 
program  to  the  question  of  its  balance  re- 
garding economics  and  mineral  engineering 
feasibility,  or  in  short,  the  program's  practi- 
cal workability. 

DELAY  IN  USE  OF  COAL  RESOURCES 
INCOMPREHENSIBLE 

In  conclusion,  it  is  absolutely  incompre- 
hensible how  we  could  have  delayed  so  long 
in  utilizing  our  vast  coal  resources.  With  the 
technology  and  manpower  available  in  this 
country,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  we  cant 
develop  these  resources  without  deva.stating 
the  environment  and  do  it  on  a  more  cost  ef- 
fective basis. 

We  must  figure  out  a  way  to  get  on  with 
the  job  of  our  nation's  energy  survival. 
There  is  not  much  time  left.  We  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  turn  this  self-destruc- 
tive course  around.  We  must  do  it  together. 
Please  do  all  you  can  do  to  help  us.« 


TAIWAN  AND  THE  IMP 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Apnl  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  Just 
learned  that  a  vote  is  scheduled  to 
take  place  today  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  Board  of  Governors 
on  the  seating  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China.  When  that  vote  occurs, 
the  U.S.  representative  to  the  Pund 
will  be  under  certain  moral  and  legal 
responsibilities,  of  which  I  want  to 
remind  this  administration. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  within 
the  last  month  the  People's  Republic 
of  China  has  opened  new  channels  of 
communication  with  the  IMF  and  has 
expressed  a  willingness  to  join.  Sut)- 
stantive  discussions  have  taken  place 
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with  IMP  officials  on  the  technical 
procedures  for  joining.  And  most  re- 
cently, last  Monday,  a  final  decision 
was  taken  by  the  Executive  Board  on 
the  distribution  of  gold  previously 
placed  with  the  IMP  by  the  Republic 
of  China.  This  move  was  preparatory 
to  a  final  decision  on  the  Chinese 
membership  question. 

I  do  not  in  principle  oppose  the  seat- 
ing of  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
in  the  IMP.  What  is  at  issue  here  is 
the  impact  which  such  a  decision  will 
have  on  the  future  seating  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  in  that  body.  All  indi- 
cations are  that  seating  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  will  mean  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Republic  of  China  from 
the  IMP.  It  also  appears  that  this  ad- 
ministration is  about  to  actively  sup- 
port Peking's  seating,  regardless  of  its 
effect  on  Taipei's  status.  Administra- 
tion officials  have  stated  that  they 
would  'warmly  welcome"  Peking's 
joining  the  IMP.  and  that  they  expect 
its  quick  admission. 

I  would  remind  our  responsible  offi- 
cials in  the  State  and  Treasury  De- 
partments of  two  things,  however.  The 
first  is  the  Republic  of  China's  long- 
standing membership  in  the  IMP  and 
its  responsible  record  as  a  leading 
member  of  that  body.  The  Republic  of 
China  as  a  major  trading  nation  with  a 
strong  economy  has  acted  both  effec- 
tively and  responsibly  as  an  IMF 
member  of  the  IMF  since  its  inception. 
Second,  I  would  remind  this  adminis- 
tration of  the  language  of  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act,  section  4(d)  of  which 
read: 

Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  construed  as  a 
basis  for  supporting  the  exclusion  or  expul- 
sion of  Taiwan  from  continued  membership 

in    any    international    financial    institution 
•  •  • 

That  language  was  placed  in  the  act 
last  year  with  the  IMP  and  World 
Bank  specifically  in  mind.  It  expresses 
the  concern  of  the  Congress  for 
Taiwan's  continued  membership  in 
those  bodies,  and  our  intention  that 
the  severance  of  U.S.  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  that  country  not  lead  to 
U.S.  support  for  any  ouster  of  Taiwan 
from  them. 

For  the  United  States  to  actively 
support  the  admission  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  the  IMP  without 
making  any  corresponding  effort  to 
keep  Taiwan  in  that  organization 
would  be  an  abrogation  of  the  spirit 
and  intent  of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act,  as  well  as  of  our  ethical  responsi- 
bility to  assure  that  the  friendly 
nation  of  Taiwan  remains  a  full 
member  of  the  international  economic 
community.  I  therefore  believe  that 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  is  duty- 
bound  to  take  every  possible  measure 
to  affirm  the  Republic  of  China's  con- 
tinued right  to  participation  in  and  af- 
filiation with  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.* 


April  17,  1980 

FATHER  HENRY  BIRKENHAUER 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
extend  my  warmest  personal  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  to  Father 
Henry  Birkenhauer,  a  very  dear  friend 
and  longtime  president  of  John  Car- 
roll University,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  A  scientist  and  educator  of 
national  repute,  he  has  served  since 
August  1970  as  the  19th  president  of 
John  Carroll  University. 

Father  Birkenhauer  is  best  known 
for  his  work  in  the  Antarctic  as  chief 
seismologist  and  spiritual  adviser  to 
the  27-man  International  Geophysical 
Year  research  expedition  operating  at 
Wilkes  Station  on  Vincennes  Bay. 
During  his  15-month  stay,  he  made 
studies  of  the  composition  of  rocks 
under  the  polar  icecap  and  recorded 
seismic  waves  from  earthquakes.  Upon 
returning  to  Cleveland  in  1959,  he  was 
hailed  as  John  Carroll's  polar  priest 
and  was  named  University  Heights 
Citizen  of  the  Year. 

We  have  all  benefited  from  Father 
Birkenhauer's  service.  During  his 
tenure  as  president  of  John  Carroll, 
Father  Birkenhauer  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  both  the  university  and  the 
greater  Cleveland  community.  I  wish 
Father  Birkenhauer  good  health  and  a 
happy  retirement.  His  work  at  John 
Carroll  was  important  and  well  done.# 

BIG  BUSINESS  DAY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
this  statement  in  recognition  and  sup- 
port of  Big  Business  Day  and  the  Cor- 
porate Democracy  Act. 

The  political  agenda  of  the  1970's, 
ushered  in  by  Watergate,  often  fo- 
cused on  the  size  and  abuses  of  big 
government.  I  believe  that  the  politi- 
cal agenda  of  the  1980's,  ushered  in  by 
Big  Business  Day.  should  focus  on  the 
size  and  frequent  abuses  of  big  busi- 
ness. Who  governs  our  giant  corpora- 
tions, and  how  they  in  turn  govern 
America— economically  and  politically, 
should  be  a  preeminent  issue  in  a  de- 
mocracy where  large  institutions  are 
expected  to  be  accountable  to  their 
various  constituencies. 

Our  political  government  is  held  ac- 
countable by  means  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  elections.  But  our  economic 
government  is  largely  unaccountable 
to  its  constituencies— shareholders, 
workers,  consumers,  local  communi- 
ties, taxpayers,  small  business,  and 
perhaps  most  importantly,  to  future 
generations.  Yet  these  vast  pockets  of 
power  can  spend  decisive  amounts  in 
elections;  market  products  that  threat- 
en the  one  ozone  layer  this  planet  has; 
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can  determine  which  towns  thrive  and 
which  die;  help  to  stabilize  or  over- 
throw foreign  governments  by  their 
investments;  and  develop  technology 
that  can  take  or  save  lives.  Big  busi- 
ness can  control  our  food,  our  energy, 
our  health,  our  workplace,  our  homes, 
our  career,  and  our  environment. 

The  clear  distinctions  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors  becomes 
blurred  when  we  are  taxed  by  big  busi- 
ness in  the  form  of  collusion  or  price 
fixing;  when  we  are  coerced  by  giant 
corporations  to  Ingest  carcinogenic  in- 
dustrial pollution;  and  when  the  will- 
ful marketing  of  defective  tires  and 
automobiles  with  exploding  gas  tanks 
leads  to  the  needless  loss  of  human 
lives. 

For  these  reasons  I  support  and  co- 
sponsor  the  Corporate  Democracy  Act, 
H.R.  7010.  Its  enactment  will  help 
insure  that  the  economic  government 
is  more  responsible  by  giving  stake- 
holders of  the  giant  corporations  a 
greater  access  to  it  and  a  greater  voice 
in  it. 

H.R.  7010  will  apply  to  corporations 
with  assets  In  excess  of  $250  million  or 
a  working  force  of  over  5,000  persons. 
The  Act  creates  self-regulating  mecha- 
nisms to  assure  greater  corporate  ac- 
countability. The  bill  mandates  great- 
er disclosure  of  information  to  stock- 
holders, workers,  consimiers,  and  af- 
fected conmi  unities  and  requires 
democratic  corporate  structures.  It 
futher  requires  that  the  largest  corpo- 
rations have  a  majority  of  independ- 
ent members  on  the  beards  of  direc- 
tors as  well  as  requiring  prenotifica- 
tion  of  plant  closings  and  just  cause 
for  the  termination  of  employees.  It 
restricts  interlocking  directorates,  es- 
tablishes standards  of  loyalty  and  due 
care  on  the  part  of  directors,  and  es- 
tablishes criminal  and  civil  penalties 
against  corporate  crime. 

An  important  coalition  of  labor,  con- 
sumer, environmental,  and  public  in- 
terest groups  has  endorsed  and  en- 
couraged Big  Business  Day  and  the 
concept  of  the  Corporate  Democracy 
Act.  Greater  corporate  responsibility 
is  essential  to  the  economic  and  social 
health  and  well-being  of  this  country. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
important  effort.# 


USEFUL  REFLECTIONS 


HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Rev. 
Harold  T.  Armstrong,  a  South  Dayton, 
N.Y..  constituent,  recently  wrote  to 
President  Carter  and  me  expressing 
his  personal  views  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  warfare.  Reverend  Armstrong  is 
deeply  concerned  regarding  the  prolif- 
eration of  such  weapons,  the  use  of 
germ  warfare,  and  Increased  defense 
spending.  He  advocates,  instead,  the 
proliferation  of  greater  love  and  un- 
derstanding among  our  fellow  man.  He 
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particularly  addresses  the  plight  of 
those  who  suffer  and  are  oppressed. 
While  there  are  differences  of  opinion 
concerning  the  best  way  of  moving 
closer  to  the  goals  Reverend  Arm- 
strong espouses,  I  think  we  all  share 
his  concerns  and  can  benefit  from  re- 
flecting on  his  comments.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  to  share  the  con- 
text of  Reverend  Armstrong's  letter 
with  my  colleagues: 

South  Datton,  N.Y., 

March  23,  1980. 
Representative  Stanley  N.  Lundine, 
39th  District, 
Jamestown,  New  York 

Hon.  Stanley  N.  Lundine:  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  agreeing  to  see 
me  concerning  many  pressing  Issues  of 
todays  world  community.  I  share  a  very 
deep  and  abiding  concern  over  the  direction 
our  nation  has  taken  on  many  issues,  and 
speak  to  them  so  as  to  abide  by  my  own  con- 
science and  the  word  of  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Jesus  Christ.  Over  the  past  year  I  have  writ- 
ten to  several  government  officials  who,  for 
one  or  many  reasons  have  refused  to  speak 
with  me.  That  In  and  of  itself  is  a  sad  testi- 
mony for  their  record  of  serving  the  people 
who  elected  them  to  office.  I  have  offered  to 
speak  with  President  Carter,  who  claims  to 
be  too  busy,  yet  finds  time  to  speak  with  all 
manner  of  persons  including  gas  station  at- 
tendants. I  have  offered  to  speak  before  the 
Congress,  the  Senate,  or  any  body  willing  to 
pursue  the  course  of  "peace  on  earth,  good- 
will towards  all  mankind."  The  offer  still 
stands,  and  I  wish  it  so  recorded  In  the  con- 
gressional record  so  that  future  generations 
may  know  that  someone  spoke  while  others 
refused  to  listen,  to  a  man  seeking  only  to 
ol)ey  his  conscience  In  the  light  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  knowledge  of  a  loving 
Cod  who  looks  upon  all  his  people. 

1.  The  Social  Principles  of  the  "United 
Methodist  Church,"  state,  "The  strength  of 
a  political  system  depends  upon  the  full  and 
willing  participation  of  its  citizens.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  state  should  not  attempt  to 
control  the  Church,  nor  should  the  Church 
seek  to  dominate  the  state.  Separation  of 
church  and  state'  means  no  organic  union  of 
the  two,  but  does  permit  interaction.  The 
Church  should  continually  exert  a  strong 
ethical  influence  upon  the  state,  supporting 
policies  and  programs  deemed  to  be  just  and 
compassionate  and  opposing  policies  and 
programs  which  are  not." 

I  stand  fully  willing  to  participate  In  dia- 
logue with  all  areas  of  government  bodies 
who  are  now  responsible  for  many  areas  of 
dangerous  and  disagreeable  attitudes  con- 
cerning world  peace.  I  am  wholly  against 
the  further  construction  of  more  nuclear 
weapons,  roost  particularly  "a  neutron 
bomb."  I  also  stand  against  the  further  de- 
velopment of  any  and  all  germ  warfare  de- 
velopments. , 

I  stand  In  full  contrast  to  the  further 
spending  of  millions  of  dollars  dally  to  build 
armaments,  the  likes  of  which  the  world  has 
never  seen  and  does  not  need.  It  l)ecomes 
the  height  of  pure  folly  when  we  utter  the 
words,  "world  peace, "  and  continue  to  build 
such  weapons  for  the  sole  purpose  In  mind 
of  their  possible  and  very  real  use  upon  an- 
other human  being.  Future  generations  will 
question.  I  am  sure,  why  more  persons  were 
not  heard  to  protest  the  terrible  use  and 
construction  of  such  weapons,  while  mil- 
lions starve  In  foreign  nations,  the  poor  go 
hungry,  naked,  and  crying  for  help.  These 
issues  lay  themselves  at  the  feet  and  upon 
the  conscience  of  mankind,  and  so  thrust 
themselves  upon  my  own  .soul  that  1  cannot 
rest  without  speaking  to  these  issues.  It  be- 
comes my  solemn  duty  to  speak  with  right- 
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eous  indignation  and  protest  against  the 
continued,  unending  use  of  resources  for 
war,  when  they  are  so  needed  simply  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  neglected.  I  must  place 
myself  as  it  were.  In  their  standing  to  see 
what  I  actually  should  do,  for  surely  we  out 
of  necessity  would  seek  th^  l>are  sustenance 
for  our  own  loved  ones  in  the  same,  given 
situation. 

I  do  not  need  In  these  days  to  spell  out  the 
needs  which  are  flashed  before  millions 
daily  on  their  televisions.  Can  not  the  Con- 
gress, Senate,  or  President  spare  a  man  a 
little  room  to  speak  for  those  who  suffer  for 
their  very  lives  sake?  Have  we  become  so  un- 
feeling that  we  silently  brush  aside  the  Issue 
and  the  man?  Do  we  throw  away  all  sanctity 
for  human  hfe,  while  we  allow  approximate 
ly  1.4  billion  dollars  (per  day)  to  t>e  thrown 
away  in  the  building  of  more  weapons?  May 
Almighty  God  forgive  me  if  I  do  not  protest 
In  the  loudest  voice  possible,  while  still 
doing  it  in  the  loving  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  was  and  is,  the  Godhead 
incarnate. 

I  suffer  inward  pain  at  the  thought  of  the 
use  of  such  weapons,  and  the  misuse  of  the 
earth's  elements,  which  could  instead  bt- 
used  for  food,  and  life  sustaining  develop- 
ments. Perhaps  we  need  to  feel  some  of 
their  pain  upon  our  souls  to  make  leaders 
more  acutely  aware,  and  accountable  for 
their  actions  regarding  the  s[>endlng  of  per- 
sonal tax  dollars  for  such  folly. 

The  initiative  must  rest  with  each  and 
every  one  who  desires  to  see  a  more  peace- 
ful world  order  accomplished,  rather  than 
to  see  the  hatred  of  war  unleashed  upon  in- 
nocent people  who  have  had  no  hand  nor 
desire  in  the  construction  of  such  weapons, 
without  protest.  It  becomes  paramount  that 
government  officials  stop  to  see  to  what 
voice  are  they  listening?  The  voice  of  maji. 
or  God? 

2.  •Governments  and  laws  should  be  serv- 
ants of  God  and  of  human  beings.  Citizens 
have  a  duty  to  abide  by  lanrs  duly  adopted 
by  orderly  and  just  process  of  government. 
But  governments,  no  less  than  individuals, 
are  subject  to  the  judgment  of  God.  There- 
fore, we  recognize  the  right  of  Individuals  to 
dissent  when  acting  under  the  constraint  of 
conscience  and  after  exhausting  all  legal  re- 
course, to  disobey  laws  deemed  to  be  unjust. 
Even  then  respect  for  law  should  be  showTi 
by  refraining  from  violence  and  by  accept 
ing  the  costs  of  disobedience.  We  offer  our 
prayers  for  those  in  rightful  authority  who 
serve  the  public  and  we  support  their  ef 
forts  to  afford  justice  and  equal  opportimity 
for  all  people.  We  assert  the  duty  of 
Churches  to  support  everyone  who  suffers 
for  cause  of  conscience,  and  urge  govern- 
ments seriously  to  consider  restoration  of 
rights  to  such  persons- while  also  maintain 
Ing  respect  for  those  who  obey." 

3.  "We  believe  war  is  incompatible  with 
the  teachings  and  example  of  Christ.  We 
therefore  reject  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional foreign  policy  and  insist  that  the  first 
moral  duty  of  all  nations  is  to  resolve  by 
peaceful  means  every  dispute  that  arises  be- 
tween or  among  them:  That  human  values 
must  outweigh  military  claims  as  govern 
ments  determine  their  priorities;  that  the 
militarization  of  society  must  be  challenged 
and  stopped:  and  that  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  deployment  of  armaments  must  be 
reduced  and  controlled."  Recent  events  in 
the  middle  east  have  brought  dire  threats  to 
the  continuance  of  world  peace,  yet  officials 
advance  their  own  self  policies,  being  unwill- 
ing to  listen  or  speak  with  the  general  popu 
lace.  Ideas  are  advanced  as  being.  "Ameri- 
can." when  indeed  few  Americans  have 
voiced  nationwide  acceptance  of  the  boycott 
of  the  Olympic  games,  except  President 
Carter  and  a  small  group  of  other  high  rank- 
ing officials. 
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Have  we  as  a  nation  lost  the  good  common 
sense  God  provided  in  the  form  of  reason? 
The  stopping  of  Olympic  games  Is  merely 
the  closing  of  another  door  in  which  to  ad- 
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widely  as  possible  the  names  and  offices  of 
all  who  refuse  to  speak  with  me,  when 
indeed  they  have  spoken  with  many  others, 
for  reasons  of  far  less  imoortance  and  con.se- 
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chairman  of  the  City  Tree  Committee, 
member  of  the  city  council  for  14 
years,  and  mayor  of  Santa  Maria  since 
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Europe.  A  once  flourishing  ethnic 
community,  spread  across  the  entire 
European  continent,  was  decimated  In 
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the  part  of  our  State  Department  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever.  Was  It  really  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  that  Pol  Pot  shoul^  continue 
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It  believes  in  a  generous  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  in  similar  policies  that  would  help 
redistribute    the    world's    goods    from    the 
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Have  we  as  a  nation  lost  the  good  common 
senae  God  provided  In  the  form  of  reason? 
The  stopping  of  Olympic  games  is  merely 
the  closing  of  another  door  In  which  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  peace,  further  adding  to 
already  existing  tensions!  The  Idea,  that 
what  the  President  proposes,  is  the  main- 
stream of  American  thought  is  not  necessar- 
ily true.  Thousands  are  now  marching  in 
protest  of  the  renewal  of  the  draft,  yet  it  is 
stated  to  be  the  thing  to  do.  It  is  however, 
or  should  be  common  knowledge  that  any 
nation,  would  not  want  to  see  such  heinous 
weapons  used  under  any  circumstances! 

I  state  that  I  am  categorically  opposed  to 
the  further  construction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, germ  warfare  methods,  ajid  the  pro- 
posed MX  Missile  System,  which  seems  the 
height  of  pure  nonsense  in  the  light  of  reali- 
ty. It  Is  a  shame  that  man  falls  so  far  from 
God's  good  grace  to  indulge  in  such  fanta- 
sies when  few  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  really  want  such  things  in  their  own 
lives,  or  anyone  elses!  The  people  of  the 
world  cry  out  for  peace,  yet  governments 
continually  amass  weapons  to  threaten  his 
own  continued  existence.  Our  nation  is  be- 
coming a  hodge-podge  of  nuclear  contami- 
nated hotspots  which  wlU  most  likely  affect 
humanity,  in  one  respect  or  another,  for 
thousands  of  years  to  come.  History  shows 
us  the  tragic.  Inhuman,  unacceptable  results 
of  the  use  of  atomic  or  nuclear  weapons. 
E^^en  the  over-use  of  peaceful  nuclear 
power,  including  breeder  reactors  and  var- 
ious other  tjrpes  pose  massive  waste-technol- 
ogy problems;  which  if  given  to  a  state  of 
uncontrol  could  kill  millions,  and  leave  large 
tracts  of  land  desolate  and  useless  for  cen- 
turies. 

Recently  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  fsunlly  as  a  unit  and  several  proposals 
have  been  suggested  for  maintaining  family 
stability.  This  stability  is  often  and  repeat- 
edly threatened  from  the  uncaring  actions 
and  attitudes  of  our  own  government,  by 
their  refusal  to  speak  with  the  people  in 
solving  many  problenw.  I  have  seen  the  re- 
siilts  of  stress  In  my  own  chlldrens  lives,  in 
my  own  life,  and  in  the  lives  of  several 
Church  memt)ers  as  accidents  occurred  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  allowing  the  release  of 
nuclear  contamination  into  the  air.  The 
people  are  seldom  told  the  truth  in  such 
matters,  while  the  former  AEC  bajs  printed 
all  the  facts  one  would  need  to  examine  to 
see  the  possibilities  that  exist.  The  NRC 
should  be  made  fully  accountable  for  Its 
regulatory  commission  and  enact  very  strict- 
ly to  the  code  of  safety!  But  again,  the  real 
tragedy  Is  that  government  officials  feel 
little  responsibility  to  hear  the  people,  thus 
negating  their  final  duty  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word! 

I  would  suggest  that  a  bill  be  Introduced 
to  stop  the  further  development  of  the  neu- 
tron bomb,  MX  Missile  System,  and  new 
germ  warfare  methods.  No  nation  needs 
more  weapons,  all  nations  need  to  reduce 
their  destructive  capabilities,  if  peace  is 
even  to  be  thought  of.  We  need  to  share 
more  fully  and  equally  the  worlds  goods,  to 
bring  an  end  to  war,  starvation,  disease,  dis- 
content, and  the  worst  enemy,  greed.  I  do 
earnestly  ask  you  to  read  this  statement, 
before  both  houses,  and  enter  It  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  that  one  man  was  willing 
to  speak  the  truth  in  the  love  of  Christ's 
name.  I  repeat  I  am  willing  to  speak  before 
any  of  the  betore  mentioned  l)odles  to  make 
plain  my  views  and  to  seek  better  answers 
for  humanity. 

If  I  am  denied  the  common  right  which 
should  be  of  each  and  every  citizen  to  speak 
to  the  leaders  of  the  nation.  I  will  consider 
seeking  full  legal  recourse  and  possible  al- 
ternative measures  in  following  my  con- 
science to  share  my  views  with  the  world. 
and  my  fellow  human  beings.  I  will  print  as 
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widely  as  possible  the  names  and  offices  of 
all  who  refuse  to  speak  with  me,  when 
indeed  they  have  spoken  with  many  others, 
for  reasons  of  far  less  importance  and  conse- 
quence. I  am  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  world 
peace  and  so  write  and  speak  towards  that 
end.  Being  a  Christian  Minister  I  shall  grtve 
to  the  District  Superintendent  a  copy  of 
this  petition  and  keep  one  in  my  possession. 
I  make  myself  open,  wiUing,  and  available 
to  serve  on  any  national,  or  international 
committee  in  the  pursuit  of  these  goals.  I 
make  myself  available  to  st>eak  with  any  na- 
tional leader,  at  my  own  expense  of  travel, 
t)efore  any  body  of  government  that  is  will- 
ing to  listen,  before  any  committee  who  has 
ears  to  hear;  and  will  continue  to  print  the 
names  of  those  who  again,  are  unwilling  to 
speak  with  a  man  so  inclined. 
Yours  in  Christ's  Service, 

Rfv.  Harold  T.  Armstrong. • 
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SANTA  MARIA  MAYOR  ELWIN  E. 
MUSSELL  RETIRES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CAHFORmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr,  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  honored  to  advise  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  the  retirement  of 
EHwin  E.  Mussell  as  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Santa  Maria,  Calif.  Next  week,  his 
many  friends  and  colleagues  will 
gather  in  Santa  Maria  to  mark  the  cul- 
mination of  his  20  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  I  wish  to  extend  the  felicita- 
tions of  this  body  to  Elwln  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

Elwin  and  his  wife,  Barbara,  along 
with  their  sons  Douglas  and  James, 
are  longstanding  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Elwin  came  to  the  valley  from 
his  native  North  Dakota  In  1921, 
nearly  60  years  ago.  when  the  city  had 
a  population  of  less  than  4,000.  In  his 
long  career,  he  has  been  publisher  of 
the  Santa  Maria  Free  Advertiser, 
owner  of  Santa  Maria  Printing,  and  di- 
rector of  the  Santa  Maria  Valley 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Kiwanis 
ClOb,  the  Elks.  Santa  Maria  Beautiful. 
United  Fund,  and  the  Santa  Maria 
Valley  Historical  Society. 

Builder  of  the  Mussell  Fort  Western 
Museiun,  he  was  also  a  charter 
member  and  organizer  of  the  Vaqueros 
de  los  Ranchos,  Santa  Maria  Valley 
Sportsmen's  Association,  the  Califor- 
nia State  Commission  on  Community 
Development,  the  Santa  Barbara 
County  Range  Improvement  Associ- 
ation, and  chairman  of  the  Santa 
Maria  Chapter  of  the  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Elwin  was  named  "Citizen  of  the 
Year'  in  1969  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  has  received  service 
awards  from  the  YMCA,  Santa  Maria 
Boys'  Club,  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
and  Future  Farmers  of  America  for 
his  many  years  of  youth  work. 

Elwln's  years  of  formal  public  serv- 
ice began  in  1941,  when  he  served  on 
the  Santa  Barbara  Cotmty  grand  Jury. 
He  has  since  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Santa  Maria  Planning  Commis- 
sion, the  City  Subdivision  Committee. 


chairman  of  the  City  Tree  Committee, 
member  of  the  city  council  for  14 
years,  and  mayor  of  Santa  Maria  since 
1974. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  few  people 
who  can  match  a  career  of  civic  and 
public  service  such  as  this— and  I  am 
sure  there  are  a  few  things  I  have  even 
left  out.  It  is  said  you  can  judge  the 
life  of  a  man  by  the  mark  he  leaves  on 
his  community,  and  in  Elwin's  case, 
that  mark  has  been  both  broad  and 
far  reaching.  I  am  sure  I  speak  for  all  / 
the  people  of  the  Santa  Maria  Valley,  / 
and  for  my  colleagues  in  this  House  as  ' 
well,  when  I  say  that  we  are  honored 
and  grateful  to  have  been  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  his  unending  energy  and 
civic  devotion,  and  to  extend  to  him 
our  most  sincere  congratulations  and 
thanks.* 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  prrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  474,  a  resolution  of 
which  I  am  an  original  cosponsor. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  serve  to 
recognize  the  invaluable  contributions 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  western  civili- 
zation, particularly  to  our  American 
culture.  To  list  the  individuals  to 
whom  our  society  Is  deeply  indebted, 
the  Einsteins,  the  Cardozos,  the  Bran- 
deises,  the  Salks,  would  require  vol- 
umes; the  list  Is  that  extensive.  Collec- 
tive contributions  by  the  people  as  a 
whole  are  matters  of  historical  fact. 
Our  legal  system,  our  scientific  com- 
munity, and  even  our  entertainment 
industry  owe  much  to  the  contribu- 
tions of  American  Jewry. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  the  week  of 
April  21-28  has  been  designated  in  this 
resolution.  The  holiday  of  Passover 
ended  just  a  week  ago;  no  other  observ- 
ance in  the  Jewish  legacy  represents 
more  the  distinctive  Jewish  ideals  and 
aspirations.  The  ideal  of  freedom,  an 
ideal  quite  alien  to  the  ancient  Middle 
Eastern  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
it  was  developed,  is  expounded  during 
the  Passover  celebration.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon defies  the  logical  progression 
of  history;  an  enslaved  and  dispirited 
people,  engulfed  within  the  absolute 
rule  of  the  ancient  Pharaohs,  con- 
sciously formulated  the  very  modem 
notions  of  Individual  liberty  which  ve 
Americans  hold  so  dear.  The  passage 
inscribed  on  the  Liberty  Bell,  "And 
thou  Shalt  proclaim  liberty  through- 
out the  land,"  represents  a  uniquely 
Jewish  admonition,  written  in  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

It  was  the  same  concept  of  liberty 
and  dignity  which  later  propelled  the 
valiant  ghetto  fighters  of  Warsaw  to 
challenge  the  Nazi  war  machine.  It  Is 
on  the  armiversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising  that  we  commemorate 
the  Nazi  slaughter  of  6  million  Jews  In 
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Europe.  A  once  flourishing  ethnic 
community,  spread  across  the  entire 
European  continent,  was  decimated  In 
the  years  1939-45;  very  little  of  the 
once  vibrant  European  Jewish  culture 
remains.  The  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising 
was  a  spark  amid  the  ashes,  a  spark 
which  helped  to  Ignite  the  fire  which 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  State  of 
Israel. 

Holocaust  Commemoration  Day 
takes  place  In  a  few  weeks,  as  does  Is- 
raeli Independence  Day.  The  Jewish 
notion  of  national  •  independence, 
again,  totally  alien  to  the  ancient  cul- 
tures of  the  Middle  East  amid  which  It 
was  developed,  was  harbored  by  the 
Jews  for  two  millenla,  to  be  revitalized 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Jewish 
homeland  In  Israel. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  will  Increase 
the  awareness  of  the  American  people 
of  the  Jewish  roots  of  our  unique  cul- 
ture. It  should  provide  the  impetus 
across  the  coimtry  for  the  Initiation  of 
educational  and  cultural  programs 
dealing  with  Jewish  heritage.  I  am 
proud  to  have  lent  my  support  to  such 
a  measure.* 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  FOREIGN 
POLICY? 


HON.  DON  RIHER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  16,  1980,  Irving  Kristol  presents 
an  interesting  point  of  view  on  the  dis- 
enchantment many  Americans  feel 
about  their  country's  foreign  policies. 
Mr.  Kristol's  article  relates  to  the  con- 
flict between  our  internationalist  for- 
eign policies  and  our  basic  national- 
ism. 

I  commend  his  article  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention: 

The  Trilateral  Commission  Factor 

For  reasons  which  only  a  Middle  Eastern 
scholar  can  comprehend,  there  is  intense 
hostility  between  the  existing  regimes  of 
Iran  and  Iraq.  So  Intense,  Indeed,  is  this 
hostility  between  these  two  neighboring 
Moslem  states  that  border  skirmishes,  SLSsas- 
sinations  and  sabotage  have  become  an  ev- 
eryday affair,  and  an  outbreak  of  full- 
fledged  warfare  Is  a  possibility.  So,  let  us 
assume  that,  one  bright  morning,  Iraqi 
troops  launch  an  attack  across  the  border 
into  Iran.  The  question  I  wish  to  raise  is: 
What  would  be  the  position  of  our  State  De- 
partment in  such  an  eventuality? 

Well,  we  know  what  our  State  Depart- 
ment s  position  would  be.  It  would  deplore 
this  "act  of  aggression"  and  would  staunch- 
ly support  a  United  Nations  resolution 
which  (a)  censured  Iraq  for  Its  transgression 
of  international  law,  and  (b)  demand  the 
prompt  withdrawal  of  Iraqi  troops  from  oc- 
cupied territory.  We  know  this  would  be  the 
State  Department's  position  because  that 
was  exactly  what  it  did  when  the  ruthless 
Communist  regime  of  Vietnam  Invaded 
Cambodia  and  overthrew  the  utterly  insane 
and  genocidal  Communist  regime  estab- 
lished there. 

Now.  I  submit  that,  so  far  a£  the  average 
American  is  concerned,  such  an  attitude  on 
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the  part  of  our  State  Department  makes  no 
sense  whatsoever.  Was  it  really  in  our  na- 
tional Interest  that  Pol  Pot  shoul^  continue 
to  rule,  undisturbed  in  his  homicidal  enter- 
prise, in  Cambodia?  Is  it  really  in  our  na- 
tional interest  that  the  AyatoUah  continue 
to  rule  in  Iran?  And  if  it  is  pointed  out,  by 
way  of  rejoinder,  that  the  aggressors  in 
these  cases  were  no  less  anti-American  than 
the  aggressees— well,  then,  why  should  we 
not  declare  a  plague  on  all  their  houses,  and 
perhaps  even  take  some  malicloqs  pleasure 
in  watching  our  enemies  fight  one  another? 
This,  I  think,  would  be  the  natural  reac- 
tion of  the  average,  uninformed,  unsophl- 
cated  American.  In  contrast,  it  would  not  be 
the  reaction  of  the  professionals  in  our 
State  Department,  of  the  majority  of  knowl- 
edgeable experts  on  foreign  affairs  who  are 
members  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  of  many  editorial  writers.  On  the 
whole,  they  all  believe  that  any  such  "act  of 
aggression "  is  at  least  a  sin,  and  perhaps  a 
crime. 

PROFOUND  DIVISION 

It  is  the  profound  division  between  the 
popular  instinct  with  regard  to  foreign 
policy  and  the  professional  management  of 
this  [Wlicy  which  explains  the  very  odd  role 
that  something  called  The  Trilateral  Com- 
mission has  played  in  recent  Republican  pri- 
maries, to  the  great  disadvantage  of  George 
Bush,  who  was  at  least  a  nominal  member. 

Let  me  say  right  off  that  I  am  not  and 
never  have  been  a  member  of  the  Trilateral 
Commission.  On  the  other  hand,  some  very 
good  friends  of  mine  were  or  are,  so  I  sup- 
pose guilt-by-assoclation  can  be  imputed  to 
me.  And  I  am  a  member  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  which  is  in  truth  the  for- 
eign policy  "establishment."  of  which  the 
Trilateral  Commission  is  a  natural  If  unoffi- 
cial offshoot.  But,  still  on  another  hand,  my 
own  views  on  foreign  policy  make  me  a  dis- 
tinctly dissident  member  of  that  establish- 
ment. 

The  Trilateral  Commission  was  founded 
in  the  early  1970s  by  a  group  that  consisted 
primarily  of  internationally-minded  busi- 
nessmen—"enlightened,"  I  would  guess,  is 
the  word  they  would  feel  most  appropri- 
ate—from North  America,  Western  E}urop>e 
and  Japan,  along  with  a  handful  of  scholars 
and  politicians,  all  equally  enlightened. 
They  meet;  they  talk:  they  listen  to  lec- 
tures: they  appoint  study  groups  that  pro- 
duce papers  for  which  the  commission  itself 
claims  no  official  sanction— and  that's  about 
it.  Were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Carter 
administration  Is  so  heavily  populated  with 
former  members,  there  would  be  no  reason 
to  be  particularly  interested  in  the  cast  of 
mind— the  "ideology,"  if  you  will— of  this 
group. 

Indeed,  the  ideological  complexion  of  the 
Trilateral  Commission  does  not  significantly 
differ  from  the  ideological  complexion  of 
our  foreign  policy  establishment  as  a  whole. 
It  is,  in  short,  liberal  in  essence,  though— as 
befits  distinguished  business  leaders— very 
moderate  and  cautious  in  expression. 
Though  appalled  by  Soviet  behavior  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Africa,  and  the  Middle  East,  it 
remains  loyal  to  the  idea  of  detente  and  is 
opposed  to  any  effort  to  have  us  "return  to 
the  cold  war  climate  which  prevailed  prior 
to  1970"  (to  quote  from  the  latest  issue  of 
Trialogue,  its  official  publication).  It  is  not 
opposed  to  military  expenditures  for  "de- 
fense" but  Is  not  all  that  enthusiastic  about 
them  either— and  is  very  apprehensive 
about  our  using  military  force  for  any  pur- 
pose that  is  not  unambiguously  defensive.  It 
believes  that  the  goal  of  American  foreign 
policy  should  be  the  rule  of  law  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  that  the  United  Nations 
represents  a  step— however  faltering  and  oc- 
casionally wayward— in  that  direction. 
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It  believes  in  a  generous  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram and  in  similar  policies  that  would  help 
redistribute  the  world's  goods  from  the 
more  affluent  "North"  of  the  globe  to  the 
less-developed  "South." 

All  of  these  beliefs  are  held  in  the  sincere 
conviction  that.  In  the  world  of  today,  they 
add  up  to  the  best  possible  definition  of  our 
"national  interest."  And  there's  the  rub- 
that  is  the  point  of  friction  with  an  Ameri- 
can popular  feeling  which  Is  skeptical,  suspi- 
cious and  distrustful  of  this  definition  of 
our  national  Interest. 

To  put  the  matter  bluntly:  The  American 
people  believe  that  our  foreign  policy  estab- 
lishment has  an  insufficiently  nationalist 
conception  of  our  national  Interest— that  its 
entire  view  of  the  world,  and  of  America's 
role  in  it.  is  far  too  "internationalist"  in  its 
premises. 

One  uses  that  word,  "nationalist,"  with 
some  uneasiness.  Over  these  past  decades, 
our  foreign  policy  establishment  has  given  a 
nasty  coloration  to  that  word.  Only  ""less-de- 
veloped" countries  are  permitted  to  be  na- 
tionalist without  incurring  opprobrium,  be- 
cause they  are  presumed  still  to  be  in  the 
adolescent  stage  of  their  history.  We,  in 
contrast,  should  have  outgrown  nationalism. 
We  should  shape  our  foreign  policy  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  set  of  vague,  transna- 
tional Ideals,  not  displaying  an  excessive, 
"parochial""  attachment  to  American  insti- 
tutions and  American  values. 

"This  conflict  l>etween  popular  nationalist 
sentiment  and  the  articulated  "internation- 
alist" ideology  of  our  foreign  policy  elites 
goes  back  to  the  1920s,  when  the  public  re- 
jected as  Utopian  Woodrow  Wilsons  belief 
that  international  conflict  could  henceforih 
be  repressed,  and  world  peace  achieved, 
under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It 
emerged  again  after  World  War  n  with  the 
dissatisfaction  over  the  Yalta  agreement— 
our  accepting  Soviet  hegemony  over  Eastern 
Europe  as  the  price  of  a  United  Nations 
that  would  Ineluctably  move  the  world 
toward  peace  and  Justice.  It  has  been  visible 
in  popular  antagonism  to  our  foreign  eco- 
nomic aid  programs— perceived,  not  incor- 
rectly, as  an  international  welfare  system. 
And  it  was  visible,  too,  in  popular  dissatis- 
faction with  the  way  t>oth  the  Korean  war 
and  Vietnam  war  were  conducted— with  the 
people  believing,  in  their  primitive  way,  that 
wars  entered  Into  should  be  won,  or  else  not 
entered  into  at  all. 

In  fact,  a  history  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  I  can  be  written— 
though  it  has  yet  to  be  written— in  terms  of 
this  tension  between  F>opular,  provincial 
sentiment  and  elite,  worldly  idealism.  To 
the  degree  that  scholars  have  paid  attention 
to  this  theme,  it  has  always  been  In  terms  of 
the  difficulties  encountered  by  our  foreign 
policy  elites  in  gradually  pushing  and  shov- 
ing a  parochial,  mindless  populace  toward  a 
more  ""enlightened""  view  of  world  affairs. 
But  what  if  the  elites  have  been  basically 
«Tong.  and  the  populace  basically  right? 

That,  obviously,  is  more  or  less  the  way  I 
see  it.  Mind  you.  I  am  no  '"populist"  who 
thinks  the  populace  is  always  In  the  righL 
In  fact,  precisely  because  it  lacked  intellec- 
tual guidance  and  articulation,  popular  sen- 
timent on  foreign  affairs  has  frequently  de- 
generated Into  a  crude  chau\'lnism,  isola- 
tionism, or  even  downright  paranoia.  Some 
of  the  correspondence  I  have  received  from 
readers  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal  paints 
the  Trilateral  Commission  a  kind  of  sinister 
conspiracy  to  '"sell  out"'  American  Interests 
to  any  or  all  anti-American  regimes.  Though 
something  like  that  '"sell-out"  frequently 
occurs,  there  is  no  sinister  conspiracy 
behind  it— only  well  meaning  people  who 
define  our  national  interest  in  terms,  not  of 
the  sordid  realities  of  power  conflict,  but. 
rather  of  an  "interdependent  world  order" 
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in  which  the  "anachronism"  of  conflict  wUl 
finally  be  discarded. 

To  put  It  another  way:  Our  foreign  policy 
elites  define  American  foreign  ix>llcy  within 
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Is  married  to  Jeffrey  Ross  who.  as  a 
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Nearly  60  percent  of  those  responding  feel 
the  proposed  5  percent  increase  In  defense 
spending  is  inadequate;  29.4  percent  think  it 
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Of  the  first  six  cats  injected,  all  could 
walk  by  the  time  they  were  sacrificed  after 
24  hours.  Of  nine  cats  injected  later,  three 
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liam  Arnold.  Jr..  and  Harold  Brooks; 
Chairman  Randolph  Hirding;  Vice 
Chairman  Richard  Hirsch:  Secretary 
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In  which  the  "anachronism"  of  conflict  will 
finally  be  discarded. 

To  put  It  another  way:  Our  foreign  policy 
elites  define  American  foreign  twUcy  within 
a  long-term  "global"  perspective  not  as  the 
instrument  of  a  great  power,  the  United 
States,  engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  with 
other  powers  for  advantage,  influence  and 
authority.  Our  State  Department  really 
does  feci  it  represents  the  world  and  hu- 
manity, and  history's  best  Impulses— not  (or 
at  least  not  primarily)  us. 

rocus  or  Arrnrnoif 

And  it  Is  precisely  because  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  over  these  past 
three  years,  has  so  doggedly  acted  within 
this  perspective,  and  with  such  disastrous 
and  humiliating  consequences,  that  the  Tri- 
lateral Commission  has  become  the  focus  of 
attention.  If  the  commission  did  not  exist, 
presiimably  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, or  the  United  Nations  Association,  or 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  would  have 
become  the  symbolic  target.  For  what  we 
are  witnessing  is  a  powerful  nationalist  re- 
vival in  this  nation,  a  revival  that  coincides 
with  the  twitching  death  throes  of  an 
American  foreign  policy  that  has  always  re- 
garded American  nationalism  more  as  a 
problem  thsai  as  an  ally. 

It  Is  a  dangerous  coincidence,  for  no 
nation  can  have  a  successful  foreign  policy 
without  both  nationalist  sentiments  to  but- 
tress It  and  an  elite  to  define  and  refine 
these  sentiments  constructively.  But  It  is 
also  an  opportunity— an  opportunity  to  shed 
the  Illusions  of  the  past  half-century  that 
have  gravely  undermined  the  position  of  the 
Western  democracies,  and  to  assert  an 
American  leadership  that  might  shape 
events  Instead  of  being  continually  Impris- 
oned by  them. 

What  the  American  people  want  is  rather 
more  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  a  lot  less 
Woodrow  Wilson,  in  their  foreign  policy. 
This  is  the  message  they  are  sending  forth. 
To  say  that  It  is  an  unwelcome  message  to 
our  foreign  policy  elites  would  be  the  under- 
statement of  the  year.  Strenuous  efforts 
will  be  made— are  being  made— to  Ignore  it. 
to  reinterpret  it  out  of  existence  to  discredit 
It.  That  strategy  worked  In  the  past,  but  no 
more.  A  new  era  in  American  foreign  policy 
is  about  to  be  bom— against  the  best  advice 
of  our  doctors,  who  would  really  prefer  a 
therapeutic  abortion.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  MURRAY  HENDEL 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  jXKsrr 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  recognizing  one  of  the  great 
leaders  within  the  Jewish  community, 
Murray  Hendel. 

As  one  of  the  founders,  a  past  vice- 
president,  longtime  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  and  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Beth  Tlkvah  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center.  Murray  Hendel  has 
been  one  of  Its  most  dedicated  and 
tireless  workers. 

A  resident  of  New  Milford,  N.J.  for 
almost  30  years.  Hendel  has  been  a 
continuous  guiding  force  In  the 
growth  and  progress  of  Beth  Tlkvah 
New  Milford  Jewish  Center  since  its 
inceptioa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Beth  Tlkvah  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center,  which  provides  reli- 
gious, cultural,  educational,  social,  and 
other  services  to  residents,  not  only 
from  New  Milford  but  from  surround- 
ing boroughs  sind  towns,  has  come  a 
long  way  from  its  early  beginnings 
when  Murray  Hendel  and  a  handful  of 
other  stalwarts  struggled  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  edifice  that  now  stands  at 
435  River  Road  in  New  Milford. 

The  first  meeting  to  construct  a  sjti- 
agogue  and  center  Ln  New  Milford  was 
held  in  Hendel's  home.  Hendel  had 
the  foresight  to  see  the  growth  of  the 
Jewish  community  in  the  area  and 
persuaded  others  to  join  him  in  raising 
funds  to  purchase  land  and  erect  a 
building  in  which  Jews  could  worship. 
Hendel  recalls  the  spirit  of  warmth, 
friendship,  brotherhood,  and  under- 
standing when  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  the  first  official  meeting 
place  of  the  Jewish  Center,  and  the 
congregation  had  its  first  religious 
service  in  the  Trenton  Street  fire- 
house. 

He  served  on  the  center's  first  build- 
ing and  fimdraising  committees  and 
was  chairman  of  its  board  of  education 
when  its  curriculum  expanded  from  a 
1-day-a-week  Sunday  school  to  a  pro- 
fessionally staffed  regular  religious 
school  with  classes  conducted  during 
the  week  as  well.  When  the  congrega- 
tion outgrew  its  original  building, 
Hendel  was  again  called  upon  to  be 
chairman  of  the  building  fund  drive 
that  resulted  In  today's  modem 
center. 

One  of  the  first  presidents  of  the 
center,  Hendel  helped  draft  its  consti- 
tution, as  well  as  make  revisions  in  the 
future  years.  His  organizational  exper- 
tise was  utilized  for  many  years  by  the 
center  when  he  served  as  its  parlia- 
mentaiian. 

The  Beth  Tlkvah  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center  has  always  been  part 
and  parcel  of  Hendel's  life.  His  name 
has  been  synonymous  with  all  areas  of 
charity,  philanthropies,  and  fimdrais- 
ing, not  only  for  the  New  Milford 
Jewish  Center,  but  for  many  other 
drives,  campaigns,  and  organizations. 

A  meml)er  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Bergen  County  YMHA,  Hendel 
has  actively  served  on  all  levels  of 
campaigns  for  Israel  bonds,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  the  Jewish  Nation- 
al F\md.  His  extreme  generosity  in 
helping  others  was  also  reflected  in  his 
being  one  of  the  first  "Sugar  Daddies" 
for  the  Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation. 
He  was  a  past  member  of  the  New  Mil- 
ford Planning  Board,  and  was  past 
chairman  of  the  New  Milford  Rent 
Leveling  Board.  Hendel  is  also  a 
member  of  the  New  York  State  Soci- 
ety of  CPA's,  the  New  York  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  B'nal  B'rith,  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  is  treasurer  and  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Northeast  Regional  Association  of 
Small  Business  Investment  Corpora- 
tions. 

Murray  and  his  wife,  Thelma,  are 
parents  of  two  children  and  have  two 
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grandchildren.  Their  daughter,  Paula, 
is  married  to  Jeffrey  Ross  who,  as  a 
youngster,  attended  the  center's  reli- 
gious school.  They  and  their  two  chil- 
dren now  reside  in  Vermont.  The  Hen- 
del's son,  Steven,  lives  at  home. 

This  year  marks  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  Murray  Hendel's  first  being 
elected  as  president  of  the  Beth 
Tlkvah  New  Milford  Jewish  Center 
and  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  erec- 
tion and  dedication  of  the  center's 
first  and  original  buUding.  The  origi- 
nal building,  now  part  of  the  expand- 
ed, modem  synagogue  and  center,  is 
the  site  of  the  congregation's  youth 
loimge.  With  Murray  Hendel's  con- 
stant concern  and  Interest  In  the 
youth  of  the  congregation  from  the 
center's  Inception,  it  was  fitting  that 
the  original  building  he  Inspired  and 
helped  build  is  now  the  meeting  and 
recreation  area  of  all  the  center's 
youth  activities.* 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION  POLL 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RiTRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  the  results  of  my  recent  district 
poll  regarding  the  draft  registration 
issue  Into  the  Congressional  Record: 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Apr.  2.  19801 

Reinstatement  or  Drajt  Signup  Favored  ik 

KoGovsEK  Poll 

(By  Ann  Schmidt) 

Washington.— The  reinstatement  of  regis- 
tration for  the  draft  Is  favored  by  a  signiri- 
cant  majority  of  southern  Colorado  citizens 
who  responded  to  a  poll  taken  recently  by 
Rep.  Ray  Kogovsek.  D-Colo. 

Releasing  the  poll  results  Tuesday,  Ko- 
govsek noted  that  registration  of  women  as 
well  as  men  also  was  favored  by  a  majority 
of  his  constltutents,  although  by  a  lesser 
percentage.  Of  the  nearly  12,000  respond- 
ing, 82  percent  answering  the  questionnaire 
favored  draft  registration;  close  to  60  per- 
cent said  young  women  should  be  registered 
as  well  as  men. 

However,  72.4  percent  of  those  responding 
thought  women  should  be  limited  to  non- 
combat  roles  In  the  event  of  a  draft  and  53,4 
percent  think  young  people  should  be  given 
an  option  to  serve  in  a  non-military  capacity 
if  the  draft  were  reinstated. 

The  poll  of  six  draft  and  defense-related 
questions  was  mailed  last  month  to  214,000 
households  in  Kogovsek's  3rd  District.  The 
results  have  been  tabulated  by  Action  Data 
of  Maryland. 

Kogovsek  said  that  although  the  response 
represents  less  than  10  percent  of  those 
polled,  the  surveys  returned  cover  aU  seg- 
ments of  the  district.  Responses  that  ar- 
rived too  late  for  the  initial  tabulation  still 
are  being  received,  and  tend  to  reflect  the 
same  percentages,  an  aide  In  his  office  said. 

Kogovsek  said  he  thlnlcs  the  response  is 
"representative  of  the  district's  attitude 
toward  registration,  draft  and  defense 
issues." 

His  constituents  feel,  although  not  by  the 
same  overwhelming  majority,  that  defense 
spending  is  Inadequate  -  and  would  favor 
using  military  force  against  the  Soviet 
Union  if  further  aggression  is  exhibited  In 
the  Persian  Gulf. 
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Nearly  60  percent  of  those  responding  feel 
the  proposed  5  percent  Increase  in  defense 
spending  is  inadequate;  29.4  percent  think  it 
is  enough,  and  U  percent  tiad  no  opinion. 

Military  force  would  be  favored  by  57.6 
percent;  29.7  percent  oppose  using  it,  and 
12.7  percent  failed  to  answer  the  question. 

Kogovsek  said  he  was  "a  little  surprised" 
at  the  overwhelming  majority  of  his  con- 
stituents who  favor  registration. 

"It  seems  the  people  are  reacting  very 
strongly  to  both  the  Iranian  and  Afganistan 
crises  and  want  to  make  sure  the  United 
States  has  a  ready  and  able  defense,  which 
they  apparently  don't  believe  we  have  with 
the  volunteer  system,"  Kogovsek  said. 

"Even  though  there's  a  hue  and  cry  for 
balancing  the  federal  budget,  people  are 
willing  to  let  the  government  spend  money 
on  beefing  up  our  defenses." 

The  House  is  expected  to  vote  on  the  reg- 
istration Issue  soon  after  the  Easter  break, 
which  will  end  April  14.  Kogovsek  said  he 
alll  support  registration  of  men,  and  if  an 
amendment  to  register  women  is  offered,  he 
wiU  vote  In  favor  of  that. 

In  test  votes,  two  House  subcommittees 
have  voted  against  Including  women.* 


SPINAL  CORD  INJURY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post,  Wednesday, 
April  16,  1980,  provides  further  Impe- 
tus for  the  support  and  passage  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  additional  funding 
lo  accelerate  research  of  spinal  cord 
injury.  It  is  apparent  that  the  day  is 
drawing  nearer  when  we  will  discover 
a  cure  for  the  paralyzing  trauma  of 
broken  necks  and  backs.  Certainly  the 
great  cost  and  personal  loss  that  come 
with  spinal  cord  Injury  justify  and  re- 
quire a  disciplined  research  effort  to 
find  a  cure. 

Injections  Enable  Paralyzed  Animals  to 

Walk  Again 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Two  Amy  scientists  have  enabled  animals 
paralyzed  by  spinal-cord  injuries  to  walk  by 
injecting  them  with  a  drug. 

If  their  revolutionary  treatment  continues 
to  prove  effective  In  animal  and  then 
human  trials.  It  could  offer  the  first  real 
hope  to  the  thousands  of  humans  paralyzed 
every  year  in  auto  crashes  and  other  acci- 
dents. 

The  feat,  a  series  of  discoveries  based  on 
new  knowledge  of  the  brain  and  brain 
chemicals,  was  performed  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research  here. 
Walter  Reed  Drs.  Alan  Faden  and  John  Ho- 
laday  are  to  report  on  It  today  before  the 
Federation  of  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Biology,  meeting  in  Anaheim, 
Calif. 

In  their  research,  Faden  and  Holaday  first 
created  paralyzing  spinal-cord  injuries  in 
anesthetized  cats. 

After  waiting  45  minutes,  to  simulate  the 
probable  situation  in  treating  human  injury, 
they  Injected  the  cats  with  naloxone,  a  drug 
widely  used  to  counter  heroin  and  morphine 
overdoses. 

Within  24  hours,  most  of  the  cats  could 
walk  again— some  of  them  normally,  other 
with  some  spasticity  or  Jerklness. 
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Of  the  first  six  cats  injected,  all  could 
walk  by  the  time  they  were  sacrificed  after 
24  hours.  Of  nine  cats  injected  later,  three 
walked  normally,  four  walked  in  a  mildly 
jerky  fashion,  and  two  died,  which  is  not  un- 
conunon  after  spinal -cord  injury. 

AH  the  cats  were  sacrificed,  after  three 
weeks  at  longest,  so  the  scientists  could 
study  the  drug's  action. 

"It  is  unlikely  that  there  would  be  any  re- 
versal of  the  healing  after  three  weeks,"  Ho- 
laday said  yesterday.  "If  anything,  there 
probably  would  be  further  improvement!" 

How  soon  might  the  drug  be  tried  In 
humans,  if  the  animal  work  continues  to  go 
well?  "I  don't  think  this  will  happen  this 
year,"  was  all  Holaday  would  say. 

"We  want  to  be  cautious  and  proceed 
slowly.  We  will  keep  some  animals  alive  for 
long  periods  to  observe  long-term  effects. 
We  want  to  make  sure  we  know  what  we're 
doing." 

The  doctors  also  say  that  no  drug  can 
help  prevent  spinal-cord  injury  unless  it  is 
given  quickly,  before  cells  die. 

Doctors  in  some  hospitals  are  trying  to 
use  cortisone-like  drugs  to  prevent  perma- 
nent spin&l-oord  damage,  but  no  striking  re- 
sults have  bet  n  reported. 

Faden  is  a  neurologist  and  a  major  In  the 
Army  Medical  Corps.  Holaday  Is  a  civilian 
pharmacologist,  or  specialist  in  drug  effects, 
and  a  former  Army  Medical  Cori>s  captala 
The  were  aided  by  Tom  Jacote  and  Dr. 
Donald  Rigamontl. 

Their  work  started  not  with  spinal-cord 
damage  but  with  study  of  the  common 
physiological  problem  called  shock,  a  train 
of  events  that  can  cause  death  In  injured 
persons. 

In  recent  years,  scientists  have  been 
making  one  discovery  after  another  about  a 
new-found  class  of  brain  chemicals  called 
endorphins.  They  are  often  called  "the 
brain's  own  opiates"  because  of  their  role  in 
relieving  pain. 

In  rats,  dogs  and  cats,  the  Army  scientists 
believe  they  have  shown  that  endorphins, 
far  from  being  always  t)eneficial,  apparently 
play  a  role  in  causing  shock.  They  do  this.  It 
seems,  by  helping  produce  a  severe  drop  In 
blood  pressure. 

By  giving  bacterial  toxins  or  causing 
spinal-cord  injuries  or  causing  blood  loss. 
Holaday  and  Faden  repeatedly  Induced 
shock  and  low  blood  pressure  in  their  ani- 
mals. 

Then  they  used  naloxone— a  known  an- 
tagonist or  counter  to  the  endorphins,  as 
well  as  to  morphine  and  heroin— to  restore 
blood  pressure  and  relieve  the  shock,  dra- 
matically saving  the  animals'  lives. 

That  work  then  led  the  Army  scientists  to 
test  naloxone  on  spinal-cord  injury,  where 
there  is  so  severe  a  decrease  in  blood  flow 
that  it  kills  cells. 

In  collaboration  with  the  Walter  Reed  sci- 
entists, doctors  at  several  medical  centers 
have  begun  a  trial  of  naloxone  In  humans  in 
shock. 


ASME  CELEBRATES  FIRST 
CENTENARY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLANB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  (ASME)  is  this  year  cele- 
brating its  first  centenary.  I  would  like 
to  offer  special  congratulations  to  the 
membership  of  the  Baltimore  section 
and  the  officers:  Past  Chairmen  Wll- 
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liam  Arnold,  Jr.,  and  Harold  Brooks: 
Chairman  Randolph  Harding;  Vice 
Chairman  Richard  Hirsch:  Secretary 
Courtney  Alvey:  Treasurer  Clyde 
Humbert. 

Now  nearly  100,000  members  strong, 
ASME  is  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  and  science  of  me- 
chanical engineering.  By  providing 
continuous  training  to  professional 
mechanical  engineers,  by  disseminat- 
ing Information  about  new  technol- 
ogies and  processes,  ASME's  efforts 
better  the  lives  of  all  citizens,  as 
breakthroughs  In  engineering  are  in- 
corporated into  the  workings  of 
American  Industry. 

ASME  also  serves  as  a  fulcrum  of  ex- 
change between  scholars,  students, 
professional  engineers,  government, 
and  Industry.  Its  31  technical  divisions 
include  air  pollution  control,  bloengl- 
neering,  computer  technology,  ocean 
engineering,  rail  transport,  and  solar 
energy.  The  society's  12  quarterly 
journals  report  on  a  broad  spectrum  of 
engineering  experience  and  research. 

ASME  is  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  engineering  student  of 
today  Into  the  practicing  engineer  of 
tomorrow.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  ASME's 
memt)ers  are  students. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  tradition— and 
future — of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome  30  of  the  9th 
and  10th  grade  students  from  Owings 
Mills  Senior  High  School  In  Maryland 
who,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Chuck 
Prunte.  are  visiting  the  Capitol. 

My  constituents,  in  connection  with 
a  course  on  American  Government, 
will  tour  the  Congress,  attending  com- 
mittee meetings  and  observing  floor 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  make  wel- 
come my  friends  from  Owings  Mills.* 


BEOG  CUTBACKS:  SHORT 
SIGHTED  AND  ILL  TIMED 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
educator  and  legislator,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  education  Is  one  of  the  no- 
blest functions  of  government.  And  so 
I  am  distressed  that  the  basic  educa- 
tional opportunity  grant  (BEOG)  pro- 
gram is  threatened  by  budgetary  con- 
siderations. I  understand  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility,  but  a  cut  In  this 
program  would  be  more  than  unfortu- 
nate. It  would  be  short  sighted  and  ill 
timed. 

Basic  educational  opportunity  grants 
(BEOG's)  are  awarded  to  imdergrad- 
uate  students  on  the  basis  of  need  in 
amounts  ranging  from  $200  to  $1,800. 
In  fiscal  year  1980— 8w»demic  year 
1980-81— approximately  82  percent  of 
BEOO  benefits  wlU   go   to  students 
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from  families  with  Incomes  below 
$15,000.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients will  be  from  such  families. 

The  Hnu.<;p  nf  Rpnrespntfttivps  reroe- 
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gram   is  only   $50   million  above  the 
statutory  minimum. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended     that     $135     million     In 
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ment,  which  Is  necessary  to  increase 
productivity,  and  reduce  future  infla- 
tion. 
America    now    face.s    a    far    erravpr 
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which  It  then  becomes  politically  necessary 
to  compensate,  usually  to  overcompensate. 
Of  course  the  Soviets  have  contributed 
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Soviet  negotiations  for  far  more  serious  re- 
ductions In  both  strategic  and  conventional 
arms  than  have  been  hitherto  contemplat- 
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note  with  regret  that  Father  Birken- 
hauer  will  be  retiring  as  president  of 
John    Carroll    University    later    this 
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from  families  with  incomes  below 
$15,000.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients will  be  from  such  families. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  program 
by  approving  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  last  November  7  with  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  385  to  15.  This 
bill  would  permit  students  to  collect 
larger  maximum  grants  which  in  turn 
could  constitute  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  education  expenses. 

BEOG  grants  are  now  limited  to 
half  of  college  costs.  If  that  were 
raised  to  55  percent,  an  estimated  84 
percent  of  the  additional  benefits 
would  accrue  to  students  with  family 
incomes  below  $15,000;  95  percent  of 
the  additional  funds  would  be  received 
by  students  attending  State  and  other 
public  schools.  By  the  academic  year 
1985-86,  students  under  the  bill  may 
receive  up  to  $2,520  to  cover  as  much 
as  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  their  edu- 
cation. Both  the  grant  amount  and 
percentage  of  coverage  represent  an 
increase  of  40  percent  over  current 
limits.  Such  a  change  will  eliminate 
the  bias  against  lower  income  students 
enrolled  in  the  least  expensive  college. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1980  incor- 
porated In  a  bill  I  introduced  to 
remove  home  value  from  determina- 
tion of  a  student's  eligibility  under  the 
BEOG  program.  Currently,  a  home  is 
grouped  with  such  assets  as  savings, 
stocks,  bonds,  and  other  investments 
in  determining  what  a  family  can  be 
expected  to  contribute  toward  the  cost 
of  higher  education.  But  a  home  is  not 
a  liquid  asset  and  should  be  distin- 
guished from  other  assets  that  are  a 
potential  source  of  supplementary 
income.  Since  variations  in  home  value 
do  not  accurately  reflect  a  student's 
ability  to  afford  an  education,  my  pro- 
posal will  help  advance  one  stated  ob- 
jective of  the  BEOG  program— "To 
treat  all  students  in  a  consistent 
manner  on  a  national  basis." 

The  changes  in  the  BEOG  program 
as  detailed  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980  would  allow  313,000 
more  students  to  receive  awards,  a  12- 
percent  increase.  The  key  word  under 
the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program  is  "opportunity."  The 
bill  represents  the  greatest  convmit- 
ment  to  guaranteeing  Eu:cess  to  higher 
education  since  passage  in  1978  of  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance 
Act. 

But  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  have  not  become  law.  While 
awaiting  Senate  enactment  of  this  im- 
portant legislation,  a  budget-cutting 
sentiment  swept  the  Congress.  And  of 
the  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, BEOG  is  sadly  vulnerable. 
Funding  cannot  be  reduced  for  supple- 
mental educational  opportunity  grants 
or  national  direct  student  loans  below 
the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriations  of 
$370  million  and  $288  million  respec- 
tively, because  those  figures  represent 
the  minimum  under  law.  The  fiscal 
year  1980  appropriation  of  $550  mil- 
lion for  the  college  work-study  pro- 
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gram   Is  only   $50  million  above  the 
statutory  minimum. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended  that  $135  million  in 
budget  authority  for  BEOG's  be  re- 
scinded in  fiscal  year  1980.  If  adopted, 
this  recommendation  would  reduce 
the  award  by  $50  of  each  of  the  esti- 
mated 2.7  million  BEOG  recipients. 
The  minimum  award  would  be  reduced 
to  $150,  and  the  maximum  to  $1,750. 
The  committee  also  recommended 
that  the  current  policy  mandating 
BEOG  eligibility  be  maintained,  in- 
stead of  expanded.  Such  an  action 
would  disqualify  approximately 
150.000  students  who  will  receive 
BEOG's  In  the  academic  year  1980-81 
from  receiving  them  in  1981-82  due  to 
increased  family  income. 

It  is  Ironic  that  the  BEOG  prograun, 
a  program  of  financial  aid  based  on 
need,  is  being  eyed  for  cutbacks.  Here 
Is  a  clear  example  of  the  budget  being 
balanced  on  the  backs  of  the  people 
most  affected  by  inflation. 

To  trim  BEOG's  would  not  be 
timely.  Students  of  higher  education 
are  now  closer  in  age  to  their  siblings 
than  in  the  past.  The  resulting  sibling 
overlap  strains  the  resources  of  fami- 
lies trying  to  finance  the  educations  of 
their  sons  and  daughters.  Sixty  per- 
cent of  American  families  in  1969  had 
more  than  one  college-age  child;  In 
1978,  the  percentage  was  up  to  65.  In 
1969,  20  percent  of  families  had  three 
or  more  college-age  children;  by  1978, 
it  was  24  percent. 

The  financial  stress  of  sibling  over- 
lap is  compounded  because  the  costs 
of  attending  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities is  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  family  income. 

More  than  4,600  students  attending 
private  Institutions  in  my  district  re- 
ceive BEOG  awards.  If  cutbacks  in  the. 
program  force  them  to  transfer  to  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  yes,  the 
Federal  budget  may  be  closer  to  being 
balanced,  but  no,  the  taxpayer  will  not 
necessarily  save  money.  Tuition  for 
State  residents  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  next  academic 
year  will  be  $750,  a  subsidy  per  stu- 
dent of  approximately  $3,000. 

The  BEOG  is  threatened  by  Con- 
gress austerity  mood.  Inflation  has 
catalyzed  this  mood.  I  share  my  col- 
leagues' alarm  at  the  intolerably  high 
rate  of  price  rises,  and  would  like  to 
take  a  moment  to  note  that  there  are 
many  causes  of  inflation.  A  wide  range 
of  methods  to  attack  the  problem 
must  therefore  be  employed.  One  way 
to  slow  inflation  is  to  spur  productiv- 
ity. It  has  been  estimated  that  a  1-per- 
cent increase  in  productivity  will  stem 
inflation  by  1  percent. 

Productivity  can  be  Increased  by  in- 
vestment such  as  capital  investment  or 
education.  The  first  is  Investment  in 
machinery  and  equipment,  the  second 
Is  investment  in  people. 

In  1974,  the  Nixon  and  Ford  admin- 
istration tried  to  battle  inflation  by 
imposing  excessive'  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary restraint  on  the  economy.  They 
succeeded  in  reducing  capital  Invest- 
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ment,  which  Is  necessary  to  increase 
productivity,  and  reduce  future  infla- 
tion. 

America  now  faces  a  far  graver 
threat  from  inflation  than  6  years  ago. 
The  mistakes  of  the  past  must  not  be 
repeated.  We  must  not  respond  by  slic- 
ing investment  in  education— invest- 
ment in  people's  future— an  invest- 
ment that  will  increase  productivity. 
Let  us  not  be  shortsighted.* 


ARMS:  THE  EASY  ANSWER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
continue  to  perform  a  valuable  service 
by  giving  space  to  some  of  the  wisest 
critics  of  U.S.  international  security 
policies. 

Charles  W.  Yost,  former  United 
States  U.N.  Ambassador,  addressed 
the  role  of  arms  in  U.S.  international 
relations  on  April  11. 

I  found  his  criticisms  of  the  MX 
ICBM.  the  new  intermediate  range 
missiles  to  be  deployed  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  rapid  deployment 
force  to  be  right  on  target. 

I  applaud  his  conclusions:  That 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  fat  in  the  Pen- 
tagon budget,  that  strategic  and  con- 
ventional arms  limitations  negotia- 
tions must  go  forward  and  that  effec- 
tive foreign  aid  may  "contribute, 
dollar  for  dollar,  far  more  to  world  sta- 
bility, and  hence  to  our  national  secu- 
rity, than  many  of  our  most  expensive 
military  programs  do." 

Mr.  Yost's  column,  published  April 
11.  follows: 

Arms:  The  Easy  Answer 

Whenever  the  United  States  feels  particu- 
larly insecure.  Its  Instinctive  response  is  to 
reach  for  its  guns.  There  is  no  question 
that,  with  the  world  as  it  is,  guns  are  neces- 
sary. However,  this  Is  one  of  many  areas  of 
modem  life  In  which  more  is  not  necessarily 
better— or  even  safer. 

President  Carter,  reacting  to  the  demands 
of  the  hawka  in  the  SALT  II  debate  and 
subsequently  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Is  asking  for  a  real  Increase  In  de- 
fense spending  of  5  percent.  His  proposed 
military  budget  for  1981  is  Just  under  $150 
billion,  an  amount  so  far  totally  exempt 
from  the  drastic  federal  budget  cutting  now 
under  way.  Indeed  two  Senate  committees 
last  week  voted  to  Increase  the  President's 
military  budget  by  $6.5  billion. 

Much  of  the  rationale  for  these  Increases 
comes  from  the  steady  rise  In  Soviet  mili- 
tary expenditures.  There  Is  no  doubt  mat  a 
rise  has  taken  place.  However,  since  we  cal- 
culate their  expenditures  by  estimating 
what  it  would  cost  us  to  do  what  they  are 
doing,  and  since  they  are  much  more  parsi- 
monious than  we  in  soldiers'  pay  and  many 
other  components,  our  statistics  almost  cer- 
tainly exaggerate  their  real  costs. 

In  fact,  the  elevation  of  our  military 
budget  Is  as  much  a  reaction  to  our  own  per- 
ceptions aa  to  real  threats,  though  these  of 
course  exist.  When  our  military  and  our 
hawks  complain  loudly  and  long  enough 
about  Soviet  "superiority, "  an  unwarranted 
Inferiority  complex   \a  self  generated,  for 
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which  It  then  becomes  politically  necessary 
to  compensate,  usually  to  overcompensate. 

Of  course  the  Soviets  have  contributed 
substantially  to  these  perceptions  by  their 
unnecessary  buildup  of  heavy  strategic  mis- 
siles and  Intermediate  missiles  targeted  on 
Europe,  and  their  provocative  Interventions 
In  Angola.  Ethiopia.  South  Yemen,  and  Af- 
ghanistan. 

However,  U.-J.  military  responses,  while 
necessary  up  ♦  >  a  point  for  political  reasons, 
often  seem,  t  -  a  layman  at  least,  to  be  mili- 
tarily Irrational,  sometimes  ludicrously  so. 
One  cannot  help  but  suspect  that  many  of 
them  are  as  much  the  product  of 
interservlce  ambitions  and  rivalries  as  of 
sober  calculations. 

It  seema  fairly  safe  to  predict  that  a  few 
years  from  now  everyone  will  wonder  how 
we  could  have  seriously  considered  building 
such  a  Rube  Goldberg  monstrosity  as  the 
MX  missile  system.  Its  cost  would  be  abso- 
lutely fabulous;  the  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  $56  billion,  which  is  prob- 
ably on  the  low  side.  Yet  the  MX  could  con- 
ceivably be  expected  to  work  only  If  the 
limitations  on  warheads  per  missile  Imposed 
by  SALT  II  were  maintained,  which,  given 
our  failure  to  ratify  SALT,  seems  increas- 
ingly unlikely. 

Moreover,  no  one  has  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained why  we  have  to  spend  $50  billion  to 
maintain  the  theoretical  Invulnerability  of 
one  "leg"  of  our  strategic  deterrent  "triad" 
when  we  have  two  other  "legs,"  one  sea- 
borne, the  other  airborne,  both  of  which  are 
being  substantially  upgraded,  the  latter 
with  armadas  of  cruise  missiles. 

The  rationality  and  expedi  'ncy  of  other 
aspects  of  our  elevated  military  re.sponse  are 
also  open  to  question. 

The  NATO  decision  taken  last  December 
to  introduce  intermediate-range  nuclear 
missiles  Into  Western  Europe,  as  a  counter 
to  increasing  deployment  of  Soviet  SS-20s, 
was  a  political  asset  at  the  time.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Eurcoeans,  however,  on 
the  understanding  that  limitations  on  mis- 
siles of  both  sides  would  be  negotiated  in 
SALT  III.  If  there  should  be  no  SALT  in, 
because  there  is  no  SALT  II,  the  decision 
could  become  a  source  of  Interallied  friction 
rather  than  of  strength. 

In  actual  fact.  Its  effects  in  any  case  may 
be  more  cosmetic  than  real.  If  the  Soviets 
are  not  deterred  by  fear  that  an  American 
president  would  use  our  strategic  missiles  in 
case  of  need,  they  are  unlikely  to  be  de- 
terred by  fear  he  would  use  Intermediate 
mis.siles  in  Europe,  to  which  they  would 
almost  certainly  make  a  strategic  response 
against  us. 

Finally,  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  we  have 
thought  through  what  a  "rapid  deployment 
force,"  for  which  additional  billions  are 
being  budgeted,  could  actually  do  and  hence 
how  it  should  be  composed.  It  Is  too  small  to 
cope  with  a  Soviet  Invasion  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  which  Is  In  any  case  most  unlike- 
ly. On  the  other  hand.  It  may  well  be  con- 
siderably larger  and  more  conspicuous  than 
any  of  our  friends  in  the  area  would  want  us 
to  employ  there  to  suppress  Internal  upris- 
ings. 

Three  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  this 
rapid  survey. 

First,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  "fat"  in  the 
Pentagon  budget.  In  the  sense  that  there 
are  very  costly  programs  which  have  not 
been  sufficiently  thought  through  and 
which  should  not  be  heavily  funded  until 
they  have  been.  If  Inflation  demands  drastic 
cuts  In  critical  domestic  programs,  there  are 
ceruinly  limits  to  what  we  should  contrib- 
ute to  military  posturing,  as  distinct  from 
real  military  need. 

Second,  we  should  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  for  many  reason^  of  which  the 
budget  is  only  one,  press  forward  with  U.S.- 
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Soviet  negotiations  for  far  more  serious  re- 
ductiorw  In  both  strategic  and  conventional 
arms  than  have  been  hitherto  contemplat- 
ed. Technology  Is  already  dangling  over  our 
heads  even  more  horrendous  and  costly 
weapons  systems  than  those  we  have. 

Finally,  and  this  must  be  the  subject  of 
another  article,  much  more  thought  needs 
to  be  given  to  whether  foreign  aid  programs, 
currently  being  butchered  by  Congress,  do 
not  contribute,  dollar  for  dollar,  far  more  to 
world  stability,  and  hence  to  our  national 
security,  than  many  of  our  most  expensive 
military  programs  do.* 
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note  with  regret  that  Father  Birken- 
hauer  will  be  retiring  as  president  of 
John  Carroll  University  later  this 
year.  However,  I  am  gratified  that  he 
will  continue  his  contributions  to 
Cleveland  and  the  Nation  through  af- 
filiation with  the  Cleveland  Archdio- 
cese. The  cities  In  northeast  Ohio  and 
this  country  as  a  whole  need  people 
the  caliber  of  Rev.  Henry  F.  Birken- 
hauer.  S.J.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  HENRY  P. 
BIRKENHAUER.  S.J. 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  national  sci- 
entific and  educational  leader  who  the 
Cleveland  area  has  been  honored  to 
have  as  a  citizen  for  over  30  years. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Birkenhauer,  S.J. 

Since  1970,  Father  Birkenhauer  has 
served  most  ably  as  a  president  of 
John  Carroll  University.  He  has  ele- 
vated an  already  excellent  institution 
into  one  of  national  reputation,  while 
still  taking  the  time  to  teach  and 
remain  active  in  his  scientific  special- 
ties. The.se  last  10  years  have  been  a 
remarkable  cap  to  an  outstanding 
career. 

Father  Birkenhauer  was  ordained  a 
Jesuit  priest  in  1945,  the  year  before 
coming  to  John  Carroll  as  a  math- 
ematics instructor.  In  1947,  he  became 
chairman  of  the  mathematics  depart- 
ment and,  in  the  first  formal  recogni- 
tion of  his  skills  in  geophysics,  director 
of  the  seismological  observatory. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year 
in  1958  brought  Father  Birkenhauer 
national  recognition,  when  he  served 
as  deputy  scientific  leader  of  a  re- 
search effort  in  Antarctica.  The  polar 
priest,  as  he  came  to  be  known,  served 
as  chief  seismologist  and  spiritual  ad- 
viser to  the  27-man  team  during  the 
15-month  stay  at  Wilkes  Station  on 
Vincennes  Bay.  Father  Birkenhauer's 
own  projects  involved  pioneering  stud- 
ies of  rock  under  the  icecap  and  of 
earthquake  seismic  waves. 

Father  Birkenhauer  also  left  John 
Carroll  for  a  short  while  In  the  early 
1960's  to  pursue  theological  studies  in 
Rome.  For  the  5-year  period  after 
that,  he  was  assigned  as  spiritual  di- 
rector of  young  Jesuits  at  centers  In 
Cleveland  and  Michigan.  He  also, 
during  that  time,  edited  a  book  enti- 
tled "The  Spiritual  Exercises:  Text 
and  Interpretation." 

Father  Birkenhauer  returned  to 
John  Carroll  full  time  In  1969.  where 
he  has  served  so  extraordinarily  since. 
He  has  taught,  administered,  and 
counseled.  He  has  been  active  In  pro- 
fessional and  civic  affairs  as  well.  His 
contributions  to  the  community  have 
been  outstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  one  regret  I  have 
In  making  this  tribute  is  that  I  must 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOtrrH  DAKOTA 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Sp-  aker.  the 
farmers  of  America  have  always  been 
a  hardy  lot,  ever  looking  forward  to 
next  year  despite  the  problems  which 
confront  them.  Be  it  drought,  hall, 
grasshoppers,  wheat  rust,  low  prices— 
our  farmers  have  persevered  with  an 
optimistic  challenge  at  the  future. 

Not  so,  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  trav- 
els across  South  Dakota  during  the 
Easter  recess  have  exposed  a  pessi- 
mism unprecedented  in  my  over  30 
years  of  farming  experience. 

Our  farmers  do  not  know  what  to 
do:  They  can  not  afford  to  plant  a 
crop  this  year  and  they  can  not  afford 
not  to. 

They  feel  victimized  by  the  adminis- 
tration's foreign  and  economic  poli- 
cies—and betrayed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  an  agency  designed  to 
help  them. 

Dick  Hansen,  Jr.,  a  farmer  and  farm 
writer  for  the  Great  Palls,  Mont.. 
Tribune  discusses  the  "new"  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  an  article  re- 
printed Monday  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

Farmers  Ar«  in  AcRictrLTURZ.  Too 
(By  Dick  Hansen.  Jr.) 

JOPLIH.  Mont.— Agriculture  Secretary  Bob 
Bergland's  traveling  road  show.  "Dialogue 
on  the  Structure  of  Agriculture,"  which  hit 
the  road  in  November  and  Is  scheduled  to 
close  In  April,  was  viewed  by  many  as  a 
harmless  bit  of  politics  In  advance  of  the 
Presidential  election. 

There  was  ample  precedent.  Charles  F. 
Brannan,  who  served  as  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary under  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  and  Or- 
vlUe  Freeman,  under  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  organized  their  ver- 
sions of  public  dialogues  to  try  to  Influence 
farm  policy.  Mr.  Brannan  called  his  "Family 
Farm  Policy  Review"  and  Mr.  Freeman 
picked  "Shlrt-Sleeve  Conferences"  as  a 
more  earthy  title.  All  good  clean  fun.  But 
was  this  latest  one  really  that? 

In  theory,  at  least,  all  Cabinet  officials  are 
supposed  to  develop  some  input  and  (x>licy 
recommendations  on  matters  affecting  their 
particular  flefdoms  to  assist  elected  officials 
In  decision-  and  policy-making.  The  empha- 
sis Is  on  Input,  not  on  taking  over.  But  more 
and  more  agency  heads,  bureau  chiefs  and 
otiier  unelected  officials  are  attempting  to 
shortcut  Congress  and  to  get  right  on  with 
the  making  of  policy  decisions  themselves. 

This  lateet  "dialogue"  U  t  good  case  in 
point.  It  was  heavily  loaded  In  favor  of 
drawing    nonfarm    Influence    Into    setting 
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2.  It  was  assumed  that  the  chief  executive  collective  bargaining  laws  are  now  reflecting  are  and  the  absurdity  of  its  argu- 
officers  of  the  school  systems,  the  superin-  the  citizens'  movement  In  government.  Mln-  ments  It  was  nnhliishP^  SnnHav  in  th* 
tendents,   would   oppose   open   barealninB.     nesota  now  reouiriH,  onen  har^inin,,   r«ii.    ™e»iis.  u  was  puDllsneo  bunday  in  the 
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farm  policy  and  influencing  legislation.  Not 
only  is  Congress  being  given  the  fast  shuffle 
here  but  also  producers  and  all  others  who 
live  indirectly  by  the  land,  since  Agriculture 
Department  officials  handpicked  those  al- 
lowed to  speak  at  the  gatherings. 

The  department  is  now  top-heavy  with  a 
new  breed  of  administrator  the  consumer 
activist,  the  public-interest  lawyer,  the 
hunger-lobbyist.  All  this  heavily  sways  the 
direction  of  the  department,  such  as  its 
budget,  in  which  some  two-thirds  of  the 
money  now  goes  for  food  stamps,  feeding 
programs  and  the  like,  and  not  for  conserva- 
lion,  research  and  other  farm  needs. 

Virginia  Smith,  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Nebraska,  said  recently:  'We  now  have 
at  U.S.D.A.  assistant  secretaries  for  consum- 
ers, nutrition,  and  a  handful  of  other  spe- 
cialties far  removed  from  .  .  .  Insuring  the 
nation's  supply  of  food  and  fiber."  She  said 
that  we  have  Instead  an  overabundance  of 
policy-makers  who  seem  to  feel  that  farmers 
are  unnecessary  as  long  as  we  have  super- 
markets. 

Agriculture  Department  wanderings  have 
shifted  the  emphasis  from  farmers  to  con- 
sumers In  representation,  policy  direction 
and  focus.  It's  possible  then,  as  many  sug- 
gest, that  department  officials  are  plotting  a 
program  that  would  provide  cheap  food  and 
land  redistribution  in  order  to  swing  a  gi- 
gantic bloc  of  votes.  Individuals  who  believe 
this  say  that  the  farm-structure  issue  Is 
simply  a  badly  camouflaged  land-redistribu- 
tion scheme. 

Added  weight  Is  provided  by  the  increas- 
ing concern  of  Agriculture  Department 
economists  over  the  fact  that  distribution 
and  ownership  of  our  farm  land  is  "uneven." 
Allen  Grant,  past  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau,  an  organization  of  farm- 
ers, has  asked;  "Why  is  agriculture  singled 
out?  Why  is  It  so  singularly  Important  that 
the  public  be  stirred  to  help  direct  the  farm- 
ing business?"  He  has  asked  why,  for  exam- 
ple, the  same  public  approach  is  not  consid- 
ered for  other  important  segment*  of  the 
economy  such  as  labor.  "Surely."  he  said, 
the  structure  and  future  direction  of  the 
labor  movement  in  the  United  States  is  of 
great  public  Interest." 

What  about  the  power  of  a  handful  of 
unionized  rail  workers  or  grain  handlers  to 
completely  halt  movement  of  grain  from  an 
entire  region  during  peak  harvest  time— 
isn't  that  of  public  concern? 

For  Agriculture  Department  officials  to 
try  to  speak,  or  decide,  what's  best  for  farm- 
ers la  simply  ridiculous.  It  seems  clear  the 
wandering  trail  being  followed  by  the  de- 
partment's new  consumer  drivers  needs 
close  watching  by  the  nation's  food  and 
fiber  producers,  not  only  in  light  of  a  new 
farm  bill  that  will  be  written  next  year  but 
in  an  attempt  to  bring  them  back  on  course. 
Undermining  the  present  structure  of 
American  agriculture  presents  an  equally 
grave  danger  to  the  nonfarm  public  as  well 
Any  threat  to  our  family-farm  system  put* 
our  continued  supply  of  low-cost  and  abun- 
dant food  for  the  future  in  Jeopardy.* 


SUNSHINE  BAROAININO 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFAUS 

or  rLORiDA 

tN  THI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  Apnl  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAPALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
SUte  of  Florida  is  well  known  for  Ita 
sunshine  laws.  These  laws  are  based 
on  the  citizen's  right  to  know  and  re- 
quire that  virtually  all  aspects  of  the 
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State  government  be  opened  for  public 
view. 

Collective  bargainihg  is  included  in 
the  Florida  sunshine  laws.  The  cost 
and  quality  of  public  services— police- 
men, firemen,  teachers,  and  so  forth— 
vitally  affect  each  and  every  citizen/ 
taxpayer  in  the  SUte.  And  the  impact 
that  sunshine  bargaining  has  had  in 
Florida  is  significant  and  well  worth 
noting. 

"Sunshine  Bargaining:  A  Viable  Al- 
ternative." a  position  statement  by  Dr. 
Donald  Magruder.  executive  director 
of  the  Florida  School  Boards  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  details  the  success  of  open 
bargaining  quite  clearly.  I  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues  for  their  thorough 
review: 

Sunshine  Bargaiwiwg:  A  Viable 

ALTKRJtATIVI 

Collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector 
Is  a  fairly  recent  activity  in  the  history  of 
management-labor  relations.  The  active  use 
of  this  method  of  persormel  relations  by 
states  and  local  governmental  agencies  is 
not  yet  twenty  years  old.  It  was  inevitable 
that  when  public  employees  decided  to  form 
and  Join  unions  for  collective  bargaining 
purposes,  that  representatives  of  both  labor 
and  management  would  look  to  the  private 
sector,  with  its  long  history,  legal  precedent 
and  common  practice,  as  a  guide  in  effecting 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector. 

Most  of  the  states  which  assumed  early 
leadership  in  adopting  collective  bargaining 
legislation  for  public  employees  utilized,  as 
a  guide  for  collective  bargaining  practices, 
most  of  the  time  proven  practices  of  the  pri- 
vate sector,  with  two  major  exceptions  relat- 
ed to  the  assured  continuity  of  govenunen- 
tal  services,  i.e.  prohibition  of  the  right  to 
strike,  and  the  guarantees  that  elected  rei>- 
resentatives  of  the  public  would  retain  final 
decision-making,  i.e..  prohibition  of  final 
and  binding  interest  arbitration.  Most 
states,  while  willing  to  permit  collective  bar- 
gaining in  the  public  sector,  were  not  willing 
to  go  "all  the  way"  »ith  the  private  sector 
model.  State  legislatures,  in  effect,  recog- 
nized from  the  beginning  that  private  sector 
and  public  sector  conditions  were  consider- 
ably different  and  these  conditions  called 
for  a  significantly  different  approach. 

The  arguments  advanced  by  lawmakers 
who  prevailed  In  limiting  public  sector  bar- 
gaining were.  Indeed,  compelling: 

Local  govenunents,  unlike  private  busi- 
nesses could  not  close  down  and  move  to  an- 
other location. 

Local  governments,  unlike  private  busi- 
ness, could  not  always  Increase  the  price  of 
their  product  to  cover  a  contract  which  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  means  of  produc- 
tion—in this  case,  services  to  the  public— 
sometimes  the  public  failed  to  increase  tax 
revenues. 

Public  employers'  responsibilities  for  serv- 
ices to  the  public  were  often  mandated  by  a 
higher  legislative  authority.  The  local  gov- 
erning body  had  no  option  but  to  comply. 

Recognizing  these  limitations,  all  states 
adopting  collective  bargaining  legislation 
placed  some  restrictions  upon  the  free  and 
traditional  use  of  the  private  sector  model 
of  collective  bargaining  when  this  process 
involved  governmental  employees. 

Most  public  sector  collective  bargaining 
observers  who  have  watched  the  collective 
bargaining  process  develop  through  the 
years  realize  that  there  are  other  modifica- 
tions to  the  traditional  method  of  bargain- 
ing In  the  private  sector  when  this  model  is 
applied  to  those  engaged  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  the  taxpaylng  public.  It  is  to  one  of 
these     modifications— bargaining     in     the 
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public— that  this  position  statement  is  ad- 
dressed. 

SITNSHINE  OR  "GOLDFISH  BOWL"  BARGAINING 

An  limovative  experimental  technique  in 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector 
began  in  Florida  in  1974.  with  the  legislative 
adoption  of  a  public  collective  bargaining 
law.  After  several  years'  study  of  the  public 
sector  collective  bargaining  laws  of  other 
states,  and.  especially,  the  Taylor  Law  of 
New  York,  the  Florida  legislature  decided  to 
require  that  all  public  sector  negotiations  be 
conducted  in  open  meetings.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  there  could  be  no  meaningful 
negotiations  if  both  parties  were  required  to 
disclose  parameters  In  bargaining,  the  Flor- 
ida legislature  wisely  permitted  governmen- 
tal management  units  to  meet  in  executive 
session  to  study  and  establish  their  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  demands  made  by  the 
bargaining  units.  But  the  actual  bargaining 
sessfbns  were  required  to  be  open  to  citizens, 
the  news  media,  or  any  other  observer  who 
wished  to  attend. 

THE  CITIZENS'  RlCin  TO  KNOW 

.  The  major  reason  why  public  sector  col- 
lective bargaining  in  Florida  was  opened  was 
based  upon  the  citizens'  "right  to  know. "  It 
is  obvious  that  public  services  such  as  police 
and  fire  protection,  education,  sanitation, 
transportation  and  other  services  provided 
to  the  public  are  provided  at  public  expense. 
It  Is  also  obvious  that  the  quality  of  these 
services  directly  affect  the  citizens.  Prior  to 
the  establishment  of  collective  bargaining 
contracts  as  a  way  of  life,  citizens  could 
monitor  the  cost  and  the  quality  of  services 
very  easily— they  could  attend  public  meet- 
ings of  the  governmental  agency  or  follow 
news  media  reports.  The  advent  of  collective 
bargaining  in  the  public  sector,  however, 
provided  an  excuse  for  the  doors  of  public 
decision-making  to  be  firmly  closed  to  those 
who  were  affected  the  greatest -the  citizen/ 
taxpayer.  The  proposition  that  the  city 
council  or  school  board  must  ratify  the  con- 
tract, in  open  session,  after  it  had  been  bar- 
gained, was  considered  by  the  Florida  legis- 
lature and  rejected.  After  all,  what  public 
Input  could  really  be  made  to  a  governing 
body  after  the  contract  has  been  completed, 
agreed  to  by  the  negotiators  and  presented 
to  the  parties  for  ratification.  By  that  time 
it  is  all  over— it  is  too  late  for  the  public  to 
voice  their  concerns  In  an  effective  way.  The 
time  for  public  Involvement  in  the  decision- 
making process  by  conununicating  with 
those  performing  the  bargaining  ritual  Is 
while  bargaining  is  in  progress,  not  after  it's 
all  over. 

HOW  HAS  THE  FLORIDA  EXPERIMENT  WORKED? 

Let  me  start  right  off  by  reporting  that.  In 
each  annual  session  of  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture held  subsequent  to  the  1974  session. 
this  body  has  rejected  any  attempts  to 
modify  sunshine  bargaining.  The  legislature 
which  has  changed  twice  In  substantial 
numbers  through  elections  strongly  support 
and  retain  open  bargaining  In  the  public 
sector  in  Florida. 

After  nearly  two  years  In  operation,  »his 
author  conducted  a  comprehensive  survey 
of  those  affected  directly  by  sunshine  bar- 
gaining In  the  educational  phase  of  local 
government.  The  study  reviewed  open  bar- 
gaining as  it  had  been  implemented  In  local 
school  districts.  Surveys  among  school 
board  members,  superintendents,  chief  ne- 
gotiators, memt)ers  of  the  public,  news 
media  and  teacher  unions  were  conducted. 
Briefly,  the  results  were  as  follows: 

1.  Among  school  board  members  respond- 
ing. 68  percent  favored  retention  of  sun- 
shine bargaining.  Seventy  percent  Indicated 
that  they  had  encountered  no  difficulties  in 
bargaining  In  the  sunshine. 
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2.  It  was  assumed  that  the  chief  executive 
officers  of  the  school  systems,  the  superin- 
tendents, would  oppose  open  bargaining. 
This  assumption  was  not  supported  by  evi- 
dence. Sixty-three  percent  of  the  school  su- 
perintendents stated  that  they  preferred 
sunshine  bargaining  to  executive  session 
bargaining. 

3.  As  expected,  the  chief  negotiators  indi- 
cated that  they  preferred  to  "bargain  in  the 
shade."  but  only  by  a  slight  majority— 23  fa- 
vored closed  bargaining  to  18  favoring  open 
bargaining.  The  negotiators  believed  that 
school  district  weaknesses  were  pointed  out 
to  the  press,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to 
openly  express  and  discuss  options  and  al- 
ternatives. 

4.  This  early  study  also  reported  that  al- 
though the  public  had  the  opportunity  to 
observe  collective  bargaining  sessions,  very 
few  of  them  chose  to  do  so.  The  study  did 
indicate  that  the  news  media  coverage  was 
extensive  in  the  large,  highly  populated  dis- 
tricts, and  slight  in  the  small,  rural  districts, 
unless  reporters  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
situation  was  'heating  up." 

5.  Teacher  union  leaders  at  first  took  no 
stand  with  respect  to  sunshine  bargaining. 
Since  the  time  of  the  study,  however.  Iwth 
the  National  Education  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  units  in 
Florida  have  adopted  positions  in  opposition 
to  sunshine  bargaining.  This  position  is  in 
conformance  with  national  positions.  I.e., 
the  less  the  citizen  is  involved  the  better. 

SUMMARY  OF  STUDY 

The  study  found  that  open  negotiations 
slows  down  the  collective  bargaining  process 
slightly,  costs  a  little  more,  hardens  posi- 
tions and  sometimes  fosters  unnecessary  ad- 
versary relations  on  the  one  hand:  however, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  learned  that 
union  representatives  were  less  inclined  to 
make  misleading  or  untrue  statements;  the 
public  became  aware  of  excessive  union  de- 
mands for  more  funding  than  the  people 
were  willing  to  pay  and  they  became  aware 
of  reductions  in  the  quality  of  public  serv- 
ices prior  to  the  reduction  in  quality.  More 
'mportantly,  the  public  was  kept  aware  of 
the  negotiations  process  through  attend- 
ance at  the  session  or  through  the  news 
media  coverage,  and  citizens  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  their  views  to  the  govern- 
mental agency  before  it  was  too  late. 

Finally,  language  used  at  the  table  was 
"cleaned  up"  considerably. 

CONCLUSION  OF  POSITION  STATEMENT 

In  Florida,  when  public  sector  collective 
bargaining  became  a  reality,  and  sunshine 
bargaining  was  initiated,  the  lack  of  experi- 
enced negotiators  brought  about  much 
"playing"  to  the  audience,  press,  the  televi- 
sion news  cameras,  and  seemed  to  support 
claims  by  opponents  to  open  bargaining 
that  open  bargaining  stimulated  a  "carnival 
like  atmosphere"  In  the  highly  technical  se- 
rious labor  relations  function. 

The  years  have  shown,  however,  that 
time,  experience  and  sophistication  have  all 
but  ended  the  original  immature  approach 
to  open  negotiations,  and  "goldfish  bowl" 
bargaining  has  proven  to  be  not  only  work- 
able, but  an  effective  and  positive  innova- 
tion for  the  public  sector.  The  citizens  of 
Florida  have  the  opportunity  to  witness, 
first-hand,  which  of  their  critical  public 
services  are  being  tampered  with,  and  how 
deeply  their  wallets  are  Ijeing  tugged.  These 
citizens  can,  and  do,  relate  their  views  on 
services  and  dollars  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives—in plenty  of  time  for  it  to  be  ef- 
fective. 

Florida's  successful  "sunshine  bargaining" 
Is  now  being  picked  up  by  other  states.  The 
citizens'  movement,  which  includes  the 
"right  to  know,"  Is  growing  all  over  our 
country.  "Second  generation"  public  sector 
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collective  bargaining  laws  are  now  reflecting 
the  citizens'  movement  In  government.  Min- 
nesota now  requires  open  bargaining.  Cali- 
fornia has  altered  their  law  to  require  that 
union  demands  be  made  public  a  decent  In- 
terval before  negotiations  commence.  Many 
localities  are  experimenting  with  open  col- 
lective bargaining  sessions.  The  trend  is 
definitely  moving  to  bring  public  negotia- 
tions "out  of  the  closet."  Florida  has  shown 
the  nation  that  open  negotiations  will  work. 
Any  closed  door  In  government  Including 
the  door  to  the  collective  bargaining  room. 
Invites  suspicion— and  rightly  so.* 


WHAT  IS  BIG  BUSINESS  DAY 
REALLY  ABOUT? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Big 
Business  Day  is  at  hand.  The  media 
hype  for  this  latest  of  the  Nader 
causes  is  beginning  to  build.  The 
speeches  heaping  scorn  on  big  business 
are  beginning  to  appear  like  spring 
potholes  throughout  Washington.  Is 
big  business  as  bad  as  the  myth 
makers  would  want  us  to  believe? 
What  is  the  point  of  Big  Business  Day 
if  the  myth  makers  are  wrong? 

The  Nader  zealots  have  so  convinced 
themselves  of  the  Inherent  evils  of  the 
capitalist  system  that  they  have 
become  blinded  to  the  realities  of 
what  they  are  attacking.  I  remember 
back  in  1977  when  Amory  Lovings,  a 
pro-Nader,  no-growth  spokesman,  tes- 
tified on  Capitol  Hill  on  nuclear 
power.  He  stated  that  even  if  nuclear 
power  was  proven  clean,  efficient,  and 
not  dangerous,  he  would  still  be  op- 
posed to  it  because  it  represented  the 
evil  bigness  of  corporate  America.  Is 
this,  then,  what  Big  Business  Day  is 
all  about?  That  there  is  some  nirvana 
for  alternative  lifestyles  that  is  being 
destroyed  because  capitalism  is  too 
successful?  That  the  successes  of  small 
businesses  which  grow  into  big  busi- 
nesses proves  the  evil  of  the  system 
because  bigness  In  itself  is  bad?  The 
antibigness  is  the  governing  yardstick 
to  outweigh  the  benefits  from  econo- 
mies of  scale  and  the  improvement  of 
our  standard  of  living? 

It  is  a  disquieting  thought  to  realize 
that  the  radicals  behind  Big  Business 
Day  have  received  press  coverage 
simply  because  it  is  in  vogue  to  take 
pot  shots  at  anything  big.  It  is  surpris- 
ing that  this  vogue  has  not  extended 
to  the  big  government  whose  largess 
msiny  of  the  Nader  minions  draw  on  in 
the  form  of  intervener  fees  and  Gov- 
ernment grants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  blatant  hypocrisy  of  this  day  and 
its  followers  will  insure  that  this  too 
shall  pass  and  the  Nation  can  get  on  to 
the  business  of  building  a  better  life 
for  its  citizens  through  private  initia- 
tive and  the  marketplace. 

My  good  friend  John  Chamberlain,  a 
great  American,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent article  that  expands  upon  what 
the  real  targets  of  Big  Business  Day 
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are  and  the  absurdity  of  its  argu- 
ments. It  was  published  Sunday  in  the 
Washington  Post.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  this 
thought  provoking  article; 

Nader  Can  Knock  Business.  Btrr  Can  Hk 

Build  a  Carburetor? 

(By  John  Chamt>erlaln) 

How  many  times  must  we  go  over  the 
same  script?  We  had  a  League  for  Industrial 
Democracy  In  the  first  decade  of  the  cen- 
tury, started  by  Jack  London  and  other  so- 
cialists. Now  we  have  the  Tom  Hayden-Jane 
Fonda  resurrection  of  the  same.  In  the  de- 
pressed '308.  the  Economic  Royalists  pro- 
vided New  Dealers  with  a  convenient  scape- 
goat—untU  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  needed 
business  help  to  win  a  war.  Now  we  have 
Ralph  Nader  sloshing  around  in  Roosevelt's 
discarded  shoes  and,  with  his  April  17  Big 
Business  Day.  proclaiming  a  pox  on  all  the 
dwellers  In  corporate  suites. 

It  wasn't  only  the  approach  of  war  that 
gave  the  lie  In  the  '30s  to  the  Idea  that  busi- 
ness had  led  us  into  the  swamps  of  the 
Mature  Economy  and  left  us  there.  The  '30s 
were  also  the  decade  of  the  streamlined  and 
diesel-drawn  trains,  the  proliferation  of  the 
airlines,  the  building  of  huge  Mult-au-matic 
turret  lathes,  the  discovery  of  new  cobalt 
and  tungsten  alloys,  the  spread  of  the  con- 
tinuous wide-strip  steel  mill,  the  replace- 
ment of  silk  and  cotton  with  synthetic  fab- 
rics, and  the  steady  substitution  of  electric 
calculating  machines  and  punchcard  sys- 
tems for  the  old  Ink -stained  business  ledger. 

The  new  discoveries  and  the  little  busi- 
nesses of  the  '30s  were  the  progenitors  of 
what  Nader  anathematizes  today.  Big  must 
be  little  first.  Mistakes  by  pioneers  have  un- 
doubtedly been  made:  For  example,  we 
knew  all  too  little  about  the  side-effects  of 
industrial  waste  until  cumulative  practices 
exposed  them.  Now  we  have  companies  such 
as  UJS.  Filter  to  correct  them. 

What  the  Galbralths.  the  Naders,  the 
Jane  Fondas  and  the  Douglas  Frasers  conven- 
iently overlook  is  that  the  innovative  pat- 
tern of  the  '30s  is  a  continuing  reality  going 
into  the  '805.  Axion  Numt)er  1— that  big  has 
to  l)egin  small— still  holds.  And  Axion 
Number  2— that  Big  Business  must  t>e 
backed  by  thousands  of  small  feeder  compa- 
nies—is Just  as  real  today  as  it  was  when 
Henry  Ford  was  scavenging  his  "tin  lizzie" 
floorboards  from  packing  cases. 

Despite  the  rigors  of  inflation  and  over- 
regulation,  the  business  scene  of  the  past  20 
years  completely  dLscredits  those  who  sing 
the  monopoly  blues. 

The  animating  force  in  the  economy  re- 
maliu  private-business  enterprise,  which 
pays  the  government  bills,  produces  the 
sinews  of  defense  and  satisfies  the  greatest 
linked  consumer  and  private-investment  de- 
mands the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 

Our  private-business  enterprise  system 
continues  to  t»e  spurred  by  an  endless  flow 
of  creative  frontiersmen.  The  electronic  rev- 
olution continues  apace,  with  little  compa- 
nies spinning  off  from  big. 

PVanchising,  as  practiced  by  auto  service 
stations,  Job  placement  agencies  and  fast 
food  chains  (who  employ  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  teenagers— more  than  any  other  in- 
dustry in  the  country)  now  accounts  for  27 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
Direct  selling,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
segments  of  our  economy,  is  represented  by 
companies  like  Amway  which  didn't  exist  20 
years  ago  and  now  has  sales  of  more  than  $1 
billion  generated  by  more  than  SOO.CMX)  dis- 
tributors. 

New  builders  proliferate,  many  in  the 
South  and  West  where  right-to-work  laws 
have  forestalled  the  ossification  that  takes 
over  in  closed  shop  construction  Industries 
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Ban  Spending  Binges 

Eighth  District  Rep.  Herbert  Harris  is  a 
liberal  Democrat  who  tends  to  cringe  at  cut- 
tine  fundine  for  social  orotrrams  in  the  fed- 
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his  greatness  in  victory  as  well  as  in 
defeat. 
I  have  always  felt  a  special  closeness 

tn  .Tp.<t.<5P  Ou;*»ns    W<»  Viavp  hopn   frionHc 
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proved  to  be  more  than  an  athletic  vic- 
tory. It  also  served  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  Hitler's  Aryan  racial  supe- 

rifirifv    nhilnsnnhv      TTio    nmrtH    e<usm. 
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in  the  Prost  Belt.  There  are  the  makers  of 
magic  glues.  Jon  Lindbergh,  son  of  the  Lone 
Eagle,  has  deserted  the  upper  air  for  the 
seas,  raising  salmon  for  the  restaurant 
market  in  protected  tanics  in  Puget  Sound. 
Contracting  for  the  government  yields  a 
profit  from  a  success  that  government  Itself 
cannot  produce  U~ide  the  reading  instruc- 
tion methods  developed  by  Roger  Sullivan 
of  Gould  Inc.  for  Detroit  and  Miami  public 
schools).  The  businesses  of  selling  corporate 
Jets  and  training  the  pilots  to  run  them 
have  made  millionaires  on  the  fringes  of  the 
aviation  industry. 

The  Hercules  Co.  of  Wilmington.  Del., 
gives  up  its  merchants-of-death  dynamite 
business  to  turn  old  pine  stumps  Into  profit- 
able sources  of  industrial  resins.  Blacks  have 
made  it  in  business:  John  H.  Johnson  of 
Chicago,  bom  in  Arkansas  poverty,  ran  a 
$500  stake  from  hocking  the  family  furni- 
ture into  a  publishing  empire  around 
EJbony:  and  Henry  Parks,  another  black,  put 
his  Parks  Sausage  Co.  of  Baltimore  ("More 
Parks  sausages,  mom.  please")  on  the  na- 
tional map  by  letting  an  ail-American. 
Penrod-type  youngster  right  out  of  Booth 
Tarkington  be  his  voice  on  radio. 

We  could  go  on  and  on.  Several  years  ago 
Port>es  magazine  published  a  list  of  100  larg- 
est privately  owned  companies.  These  go 
their  own  way.  sometimes  supporting  ex- 
treme libertarian  causes.  Since  they  are  gen- 
erally anti-Establishment,  one  wonders 
what  Nader  would  msUce  of  them. 

There  are  myriad  representative  stories 
that  prove  the  case  for  the  fecundity  of  the 
American  enterprise  system  of  the  past  20 
years.  There  is  the  phenomenon  of  the  so- 
called  Silicon  Valley  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
Calif.  Fairchild  Semiconductor  and  Varian 
are  old  stories  in  Silicon  Valley,  but  their 
progeny  grow.  The  success  that  two  former 
Fairchild  employes.  Robert  Noyce  and 
Gordon  Moore,  have  achieved  In  a  10-year 
span  with  their  Intel  Corp.  is  based  on  the 
production  of  transistors  that  can  be  in- 
scribed on  a  silicon  chip  the  width  and 
height  of  three  typed  letters.  In  1971.  an 
Intel  engineer  added  two  memory  systems 
to  a  chip's  capabilities.  Now  a  $10  chip  can 
replace  a  $100,000  computer. 

An  Wang,  the  China-l)om  inventor  whose 
An  Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  introduced  the 
first  desktop  electronic  calculator  in  the 
early  1960s,  found  hlmsell  outpaced  by 
Texas  Instruments,  with  their  hand-held 
calculators.  But  An  Wang  is  now  using  the 
Intel  "computer  on  a  chip"  in  computers 
that  effectively  combine  word  and  data 
processing.  An  Wang  and  his  family  own 
half  of  the  outstanding  equity  in  a  $200  mil- 
lion company  which  has  some  10.000  em- 
ployes. It  was  a  one-man  operation  in  the 
1950s. 

The  new  electronic  marvels  include  in- 
stant translators  (handheld  computers  that 
sell  for  around  $225  and  can  be  switched 
from  Spanish  to  German  or  whatever  by 
the  mere  substitution  of  a  cartridge.)  The 
first  translator  was  developed  by  a  young 
Greek  Immigrant.  Anastasios  Kyriakides.  In 
Miami.  Kyriakides  had  no  electronic  back- 
ground, but  he  was  prepared  to  buy  the  tiny 
memory  chips  that  permit  the  storage  of 
1.500  words  and  phrases  for  his  Lexicon 
Corp.  models. 

Profits  in  synfuels  have  not  yet  material- 
ized, but  the  business  of  fuel  exploration 
tool-making,  which  can  be  adapted  td  oU 
shale  and  tar  sands  as  well  as  to  older  fuel 
resources,  U  no  longer  symbolized  by  the 
Hughes  trademark.  In  1075  E.H.  (Huble) 
Clark  took  over  the  management  of  the  dor- 
mant Baker  International.  Gambling  on  the 
rise  of  crude  oil  prices  even  before  the  Arab 
embargo,  Clark  began  collecting  21  other 
oil-services  tool-supplying  companies.  In  the 
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past  10  years  Baker  International  has 
sho^-n  the  highest  return  (an  average  of  20 
percent)  to  shareholders  of  any  company  In 
the  Fortune  500.  Baker's  revenues  In  1965, 
when  Clark  took  over,  were  $47  million.  Last 
year  they  were  $1.2  billion. 

ESiergy  comes  In  kilowatt-hours  and  In 
multiples  of  barrels,  gallons  and  tons;  safety 
can  be  measured  in  drops.  Playing  around  In 
his  Trinity  College  laboratory  In  Hartford, 
Conn.,  after  World  War  II.  a  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  chemistry  professor  named  Vernon 
K.  Krleble  unlocked  some  secrets  of  an  an- 
aerobic "glue"  that  has  tremendous  harden- 
ing and  bonding  properties  when  kept  away 
from  oxygen.  A  drop  of  it  on  a  screw  thread 
will  make  the  grip  of  a  bolt  practically  Invio- 
late. The  Loctite  Corp.  that  the  Kriebles, 
father  Vernon  and  son  Bob.  built  on  the 
basis  of  adhesive  chemistry  now  has  annual 
sales  of  around  $160  million  and  employs 
several  thousand  people. 

General  Motors  uses  Loctite  anaerobics 
for  its  gaskets.  The  high-speed  British  Rail- 
ways train  operating  north  of  London  has 
68  Loctite  applications,  and  underseas  divers 
rely  on  air  regulators  sealed  with  anaerobic 
drops. 

Frederick  W.  Smith's  Federal  Express,  an 
air-freight  parcel  service  that  thrives  on  the 
decrepitude  of  the  federal  Postal  Service, 
owns  Its  own  fleet  of  planes,  which  pick  up 
and  deliver  packages  up  to  70  pounds  in 
weight  in  89  cities.  The  Postal  Service  is 
now  trying  to  Imitate  Smith,  but  necessarily 
lacks  its  own  planes,  which  makes  it  depend- 
ent on  the  vagaries  of  commercial  transport. 
It  could  be  a  commentary  on  Yale  Ivy 
League  economic  teaching  that  Smith  got  a 
very  poor  mark  for  a  term  paper  that  origi- 
nally amplified  his  Federal  Express  compa- 
ny project. 

The  complaints  that  capital  for  starting 
new  enterprises  is  hard  to  come  by  are  jus 
tifed.  particularly  at  present  interest  rates. 
But  franchising,  as  exemplified  In  the  fast- 
food  chain  operation  of  Ray  Kroc's  McDon- 
ald's hamburger  empire,  is  one  way  of 
coping  with  the  dilemma.  He  did  not  origi 
nate  franchising,  but  with  4. COO  McDonalds 
dispensing  billions  of  hamburgers  all  over 
the  world,  his  franchising  operation  has 
probably  created  more  millionaires  than 
any  comparable  enterprise— and  it  made  the 
fortune  of  Jack  Slmplot  in  Idaho. 

Simplot,  a  frontier  character,  got  a  con- 
tract for  providing  Kroc  with  potatoes  cut 
to  french  fry  proportions.  The  spin-off  here 
In  money  earned  may  radically  change  our 
energy  picture:  Slmplot  has  contracted  with 
the  Schaflander  Co.  of  California  to  take 
$16  million  In  hydride  (hydrogen)  fuel  for 
his  farm  tractors.  The  deal  Is  conditional  on 
Schaflander  being  able  to  produce  the  hy- 
dride cheaply  by  mass-produced  photovol- 
taic cells. 

The  ultimate  refinement  In  the  making  of 
millionaires  through  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent distributors  has  been  pioneered  by 
Jay  Van  Andel  and  Richard  DeVos  of  the 
Amway  Corp.  of  Ada,  Mich.  It's  every-man- 
a-capitalist  with  Amway,  which  sets  up  the 
distributors  of  its  home  care,  hou.seware  and 
nutrition  prodiirt.s  to  recruit  and  train  other 
self-employed  salesmen  and  saleswomen, 
with  a  percentage  of  the  trainee's  profits 
going  to  the  sponsoring  team  leader. 

Van  Andel  and  DeVos  told  me  that  "the 
production  of  material  wealth  should  not  be 
a  major  goal  In  life.  But  only  when  a  society 
or  nation  produces  surplus  wealth  Is  It  possi- 
ble to  develop  all  the  other  aspects  of  the 
good  life— better  education,  better  health, 
more  leisure,  cultural  activities,  music,  art, 
literature,  churches,  schools  and  hospitals. 
All  these  depend  on  surplus  wealth.  Even 
the  poor  In  a  free  economy  have  more  than 
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the  rich  In  other  systems.  A  rising  tide 
raises  all  boats,  large  and  small." 

The  work  of  the  new  enterprising  Ameri- 
cans Is  the  key  to  this  country  having  the 
best  fed.  best  dressed  and  best  housed 
people  in  the  world.  We  have  built  tens  of 
thousands  of  great  schools,  thousands  of 
great  hospitals  and  conquered  diseases  in  a 
way  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  medi- 
cal practitioner  a  century  ago. 

A  hundred  million  buildings  have  been 
constructed  to  house  us  and  to  hou.se  the 
great  factories  that  produce  our  jobs  and 
wealth,  millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been 
cleared  and  the  greatest  agricultural  pro- 
duction the  world  has  ever  seen  has  been 
created. 

All  of  this  work,  the  work  of  enterprising 
Americans,  is  dismissed  contemptuously  by 
Ralph  Nader's  anti-growth  legions.  But  if 
Jehovah  could  ask  Job  if  he  could  make  a 
horse,  on  April  17  we  are  surely  entitled  to 
ask  Ralph  Nader  if  he  can  make  a  car- 
buretor.# 


WASTEFUL  YEAREND  SPENDING 
SPREES 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  I 
have  been  conducting  a  major  investi- 
gation into  wasteful  Federal  contract- 
ing and  yearend  spending  abuses.  The 
subcommittee's  probe  has  revealed 
that  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary projects  and  purchases  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1979,  seven  major  Federal 
agencies  spent  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  single  year  appropriations  in 
the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year— 
HUD  spent  47.2  percent,  EPA  spent 
41.7  percent.  Commerce  spent  30.3  per- 
cent, HEW  spent  22.9  percent.  Interior 
spent  23.1  percent,  Postal  Service 
spent  22.1  percent,  DOT  spent  22.8 
percent. 

I  feel  strongly  that  direct  congres- 
sional action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
yearend  spending  sprees.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  4717)  to  limit 
yearend  spending  to  20  percent  of  an 
agency's  annual  appropriation  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
last  December.  The  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  full  House  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  I  also 
plan  to  offer  a  yearend  spending 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  resolution  when  It  is  consid- 
ered by  the  full  House  later  this 
month.  Congress  must  plug  this  loop- 
hole which  allows  uncontrolled  Feder- 
al spending  to  continue. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  ran  In  the 
Daily  Press  In  Newport  News,  Va.,  on 
March  28,  1980.  in  support  of  my  ef- 
forts to  stop  wasteful  yearend  spend- 
ing sprees  by  Federal  agencies: 
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Ban  Spending  Binges 

Eighth  District  Rep.  Herbert  Harris  Is  a 
liberal  Democrat  who  tends  to  cringe  at  cut- 
ting funding  for  social  programs  in  the  fed- 
eral budget.  But,  unlike  many  of  his  liberal- 
ly Inclined  colleagues  In  the  Congress,  he 
feels  that  federal  spending  must  be  reduced 
and  he  is  proposing  ways  to  do  it  which 
make  eminent  sense. 

He  is  going  after  budget  fat  and  waste  In 
the  departments  with  two  proposals. 

His  first  Is  to  cut  back  on  contracting  for 
consultant  services.  A  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAD)  study  made  at  his  request  re- 
vealed that  the  government  Is  now  spending 
upwards  of  $150  billion  a  year  on  consultant 
studies. 

Some  are  perfectly  proper  and  the  consult- 
ant firm  brings  and  expertise  and  fund  of 
data  to  the  problem  that  4,he  contracting 
federal  agency  may  not  have. 

But  there  Is  also  evidence  that  some  con- 
sultant reports  either  are  of  little  or  no  use 
or  they  are  simply  put  on  the  shelf  and  for- 
gotten. 

Others  were  contracted  for  simply  because 
there  was  budget  money  enough  to  spare. 
Representative  Harris  and  Sen.  David  Pryor 
have  joined  forces  in  drawing  legislation  to 
provide  for  more  selective  agency  considera- 
tion of  In-house  capabilities  prior  to  con- 
tracting for  consultant  services.  The  two 
men  e.stimate  the  bill  would  be  Instrumental 
in  .saving  as  much  as  $10  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  Harris  is  also  proposing  legislation  to 
put  a  cap  on  how  much  spending  a  federal 
agency  can  do  in  the  final  month  of  a  fiscal 
year. 

He  says  his  investigations  have  shown 
that,  In  fiscal  1979.  seven  major  agencies 
spent  more  than  20  percent  of  their  year's 
budget  during  the  final  month. 

Obviously,  this  Is  In  keeping  with  the  old 
bureaucratic  maxim:  "spend  it  or  lose  it." 

The  Harris  bill  would  simply  limit  last- 
month  spending  to  20  percent  of  an  agen- 
cy's budget. 

That  certainly  leaves  ample  room  for  the 
prudent  agency  executive  who  sees  how  the 
year  will  go  beiore  he  makes  certain  option- 
al expenditures  such  as  furniture  or  equip- 
ment.# 


JESSE  OWENS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  special  order  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  honor- 
ing this  country's  greatest  athlete- 
Mr.  Jesse  Owens.  The  son  of  an  Ala- 
bama sharecropper,  James  Cleveland 
Owens,  popularly  known  as  Jesse 
Owens,  died  of  lung  cancer  on 
Monday.  March  31,  1980,  at  the  age  of 
66.  Because  of  the  District  work  period, 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  had  to  salute 
this  great  American. 

Jesse  Owens  was  the  symbol  of  ath- 
letic excellence  In  this  country.  More- 
over, he  was  the  beacon  of  hope  and 
inspiration  for  those  who  had  to  com- 
pete In  the  sometimes  turbulent  races 
that  life  presents.  The  dignity  and 
courage  that  he  displayed  In  his  most 
recent  race  against  cancer  underscores 
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his  greatness  in  victory  as  well  as  In 
defeat. 

I  have  always  felt  a  special  closeness 
to  Jesse  Owens.  We  have  been  friends 
through  the  years.  He  grew  up  In 
Cleveland  where  he  began  his  illustri- 
ous track  career  on  the  sidewalks  of 
East  107th  Street.  His  track  career 
progressed  through  his  student  days 
at  Falrmount  Junior  High  School  and 
East  Tech  High  School  In  Cleveland. 
Finally,  he  entered  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity as  a  world  track  contender. 

From  these  beginnings,  Jesse  Owens 
went  on  to  dominate  the  world  of 
track  in  the  1930's.  He  won  the  Big 
Ten  championships  In  Arm  Arbor, 
Mich.  In  1935  setting  world  records  In 
the  broad  jump,  the  220-yard  dash, 
the  220-yard  low  hurdles  and  tying  the 
world  record  in  the  100-yard  dash. 
Jesse's  performance  in  this  competi- 
tion proved  only  to  be  an  overture  to 
his  phenomenal  performance  in  the 
1936  Berlin  Olympics. 

Jesse  Owens  was  one  of  only  10 
black  members  of  the  U.S.  1936  Olym- 
pic team.  The  late  Congressman  Ralph 
Metcalfe  was  also  a  member  of  that 
team.  During  the  Olympics,  Jesse 
Owens  became  the  first  man  ever  to 
win  four  gold  medals  by  winning  the 
100-meter  da-sh.  the  200-meter  dash, 
the  broad  jump,  and  the  relay.  He  set  a 
world  record  in  the  200-meter  dash  in 
Berlin.  His  performance  was  so  stim- 
nlng  that  one  sports  writer  comment- 
ed: "His  German  rival  couldn't  have 
equaled  his  performance  even  if  he 
had  been  fired  from  a  cannon." 

In  1936.  I  was  11  years  old.  When 
Jesse  Owens  came  back  to  Cleveland, 
there  was  a  great  parade  staged  in  his 
honor.  My  family  and  I  then  lived  on 
East  69th  Street  between  Cedar  and 
Central  Avenues.  I  can  recall  joining 
our  entire  neighborhood  to  watch  the 
parade  come  down  Central  Avenue.  As 
Jesse  passed  us  in  a  Lincoln  convert- 
ible, my  heart  swelled  with  pride  to 
see  this  great  Cleveland  athlete.  Need- 
less to  say,  most  of  the  black  youth  in 
Cleveland,  including  myself,  thought 
we  too  would  grow  up  someday  and 
become  great  track  stars  like  Jesse 
Owens. 

There  were  also  many  newspaper  ar- 
ticles about  his  achievement.  The 
most  memorable  one  for  me  was  the 
one  in  which  Jesse  recanted  his  feel- 
ings before  one  of  the  races  in  Berlin. 
He  said: 

You  think  about  the  number  of  years  you 
have  worked  to  the  f>oint  where  you  are 
able  to  stand  on  that  day  to  represent  your 
Nation.  It's  a  nervous,  terrible  feeling.  You 
feel  as  you  stand  there,  as  If  your  legs  can't 
carry  the  weight  of  your  body.  Your  stom- 
ach Isn't  there  and  your  mouth  is  dry,  and 
your  hands  are  wet  with  perspiration.  And 
you  begin  to  think  In  terms  of  all  of  those 
years  that  you  have  worked.  In  my  case,  the 
100  meters,  as  you  look  down  the  field,  109 
yards  2  feet  away,  and  recognizing  that 
after  8  years  of  hard  work  that  this  Is  the 
point  that  I  have  reached  and  that  all  was 
going  to  be  over  In  10  seconds.  Those  are 
great  moments  in  the  lives  of  Individuals. 

But,  his  four  gold  medals,  which  was 
not  surpassed  until  the  1972  Olympics, 
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proved  to  be  more  than  an  athletic  vic- 
tory. It  also  served  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  Hitler's  Aryan  racial  supe- 
riority philosophy.  The  world  seem- 
ingly embraced  this  lesson  as  people  of 
all  nationalities  and  from  all  walks  of 
life  rallied  to  become  eternal  fans  of 
Jesse  Owens.  For  many,  he  was  the 
sports  hero  of  the  world. 

The  athletic  honors  he  amassed 
during  his  track  career  are  too  long  to 
note  here.  But  I  think  that  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  note  that  In  addition  to  his 
Olympic  triumph,  the  Associated 
I*ress  selected  him  as  the  best  athlete 
of  the  first  50  years  of  this  century. 
Because  of  his  dedication  to  athletic 
excellence,  he  had  been  dubbed  by  the 
American  people  as  our  "Ambassador 
to  Sports." 

But,  the  last  two  tributes  are  late  in 
coming.  For  when  Jesse  Owens  re- 
turned to  this  country  from  Berlin, 
there  were  no  grand  receptions  at  the 
White  House.  But  rather,  he  was  only 
honored  in  small  gatherings  like  the 
parade  in  Cleveland  that  I  witnessed. 
He  was  an  athletic  hero.  But,  In  his 
native  land,  he  was  discriminated 
against  like  other  blacks.  He  never  let 
this  destroy  his  love  for  his  country. 

Jesse  Owens  was  more  than  just  a 
premiere  athlete  and  devoted  Ameri- 
can. He  was  a  humble  and  kind  man 
who  possessed  an  uncanny  ability  to 
motivate  others.  He  especially  loved 
working  with  young  people.  He  once 
saidt 

We  all  have  dreams,  but  in  order  to  turn 
dreams  into  reality,  it  lakes  an  awful  lot  of 
determination,  dedication  and  self-discipline 
and  effort.  These  things  apply  to  everyday 
life.  You  learn  not  only  sports  but  things 
like  respect  of  others,  ethics  in  life,  how  you 
are  going  to  live  and  how  you  are  going  to 
treat  your  fellow  man. 

And  with  these  words  and  the  count- 
less inspirational  speeches  he  gave 
through  the  years,  it  is  evident  that  he 
was  dedicated  to  helping  others 
become  winners.  Accordingly,  he 
proved  himself  to  be  the  champion 
among  champions. 

He  was  a  giant  both  on  and  off  the 
track.  Embracing  this  philosophy,  he 
once  said: 

Regardless  of  his  coior.  a  man  recognized 
as  an  athlete  has  to  learn  to  walk  10-feet 
tall  but  he  must  have  his  dignity  off  the 
athletic  field. 

We  will  all  miss  Jesse  Owens  for  his 
stirring  performances.  This  country 
and  the  world  has  lost  a  great  man. 
Therefore,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
mourning  the  loss  of  my  friend  and 
the  greatest  sports  hero  of  our  times- 
Mr.  Jesse  Owens.  I  also  enter  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Record  on  this  great  Ameri- 
can written  by  Warren  Jackson  which 
appeared  In  the  Gannett  Westchester 
papers: 

Jesse  Owens:  A  True  American  Hero 

In  1934,  people  busied  themselves  with 
digging  out  of  the  devastation  left  by  the 
depression  years.  If  times  were  tough  on 
whiles,  they  were  much  worse  on  blacks. 
You  were  lucky.  If  you  had  a  job  .  .  .  any 
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job.  You  were  really  blessed  If  you  worked  time,  he  accomplished  what  we  all  hope  to  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  Is  but  the 
for  the  Post  Office,  railroad,  or  were  a  see  our  athletes  achieve.  After  tasting  the  merest  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  Monsignor 
teacher  or  oollceman.  There  wasn't  much    fruits  of  victories  on  the  sporting  fields,  he    n„„,„_'_  ,.«„,i^o  f^  ti-,«>  nuiirone  in  tv^a 
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Richard  Nixon— anyone   who  squawked    have  included  the  editorl&l  here,  and  I    from  two  Junior  high  schools  In  my 
afterlosing  a  $20  pot  in  poker  should  never    commend  It  to  my  coUeagnes*  atten-    district,  I  was  very  hnpressed  with  the 
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job.  You  were  really  blessed  if  you  worked 
for  the  Post  Office,  railroad,  or  were  a 
teacher  or  policeman.  There  wasn't  much 
for  young  blacka  to  aspire  to,  nor  role 
models  to  emulate.  The  word  "hero"  was 
mostly  just  that,  a  wont 

All  of  this  was  to  change  with  the  almost 
magical  performance  of  one  solitary  man. 
James  Cleveland  Owens.  He  would  be  t)€tter 
known  to  the  world  In  the  ensuing  year  as 
Jesse  Owens:  a  man  who  became  a  champi- 
on, and  more  than  that,  a  genuine  hero. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Jesse  Owens  was 
in  1937.  My  father  took  my  brother  Charlie 
and  me  to  the  AME  Zion  Church  that  sits 
atop  Irving  Place  in  Yonkers.  I  can  remem- 
ber him  sitting  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the 
church.  In  a  pew  half  way  up  the  aisle. 
What  is  most  remarkable  about  this 
memory  is  the  fact  that  I  was  barely  seven 
years  old,  but  the  occasion  became  indelibly 
imprinted  in  my  mind,  once  my  dad  told  my 
brother  and  me  that  this  man  was  a  hero  .  .  . 
a  star. 

I  have  deliberately  held  todays  column 
back  a  week,  because  everyone  was  report- 
ing on  Jesse's  death.  Although  it's  true,  he 
is  dead,  and  death  Is  irrevocable  even  for 
heroes,  I  chose  to  remember  him  through 
the  few  experiences  and  meetings  I  was 
priviledged  to  have  with  this  remarkable 
human  being. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Je.sse  Owens  wais 
some  37  years  later.  It  was  a  chance  meeting 
on  a  plane  going  from  Chicago  to  Detroit. 
As  luck  would  have  it.  our  seats  were  to- 
gether After  introducing  ourselves,  we  set- 
tled do*Ti  for  what  was  a  memorable  meet- 
ing. 

I  can  remember,  even  then,  the  never 
ending  reaching  for  a  cigarette,  the  match, 
a  long  draw,  and  the  quick,  almost 
apologetic  smile. 

During  that  conversation,  some  six  years 
ago,  we  talked  of  age.  His  legs  were  Just  be- 
ginning to  bother  him.  He  discussed  our 
mutual  professions,  public  relations  and 
communication,  laughing  loudly  over  stories 
of  the  excuses  offered  by  some  corporations 
for  not  retaining  a  black  owned  business. 

His  personal  joys  were  his  lakeside  home 
in  Michigan,  his  home  in  Phoenix,  his  wife. 
Ruth,  and  his  daughters.  He  punctuated  our 
time  together  with  anecdotes  about  all  of 
these. 

A  year  later,  our  paths'crossed  at  a  golf 
tournament  in  Washington.  D.C.  which  was 
put  on  by  Tuesday  Magazine,  a  black 
monthly  supplement.  Jesse  had  played  eight- 
een holes,  and  the  legs  that  had  carried 
him  to  world  wide  fame  were  aching,  but  his 
humor  and  personality  were  indefatigable. 

Later  that  e\ening.  standing  on  those 
some  weary  legs,  he  literally  left  the  audi- 
ence of  celebrities  and  golf  world  greats  like: 
Jim  Colbert.  Lee  Elder  and  Johnny  Miller 
spellbound  with  one  of  the  patterned 
Owens'  speeches  on  fair  play,  clean  living 
and  a  love  for  America. 

Jesse  Owens  on  his  feet,  before  a  micro- 
phone was  an  orator  par  excellence.  He  had 
the  ability  to  touch  one's  inner  spirit  and 
make  It  soar 

I  recall  him  stating,  at  another  meeting. 
how  the  winds  of  change  had  effected  much 
of  America's  black  youth,  and  he  wondered 
who  was  wrong,  he  or  they.  These  concerns 
and  reflections  initiated  his  writing  two 
books,  both  on  subjects  slightly  foreign  to 
him.  One  was  "Blackthink  "  written  in  1970 
which  decried  racial  militancy,  and  the 
other  In  1972,  entitled  'I  Have  Changed, " 
Indicating  he  was  somewhat  In  error  In  pre- 
vious views  expressed. 

Jesse  was  never  overtly  active  in  the  civil 
rights  movement.  He  was  however,  very  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  his  race.  In  his  llfe- 
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time,  he  accomplished  what  we  all  hope  to 
see  our  athletes  achieve.  After  taisting  the 
fruits  of  victories  on  the  sporting  fields,  he 
set  an  example  for  all  to  follow,  during  the 
next  45  years  of  his  life.  He  became  a  suc- 
cessful businessman,  and  he  became  a 
spokesman  for  not  only  his  race,  but  for 
America.  Somewhere,  he  once  said  with  ref- 
erence to  the  value  of  sport: 

We  all  have  our  dreams.  But  in  order  to 
make  dreams  into  reality,  it  takes  an  awful 
lot  of  determination,  dedication,  self-disci- 
pline and  effort.  These  things  apply  to 
every  day  life.  You  learn  not  only  the  sport, 
but  things  like  respect  of  others,  ethics  In 
how  you  are  going  to  live,  how  you  treat 
your  fellow  man,  how  you  live  with  your 
fellow  man. 

On  or  off  the  field.  Jesse  was  a  man  of  dig- 
nity, personality,  charm  and  class.  That's 
the  way  most  of  us  will  think  of  him— Jesse 
Owens,  hero. 

Thanks  for  the  memories.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MSGR.  RICHARD  W. 
POWER 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Sunday.  April  20.  1980,  is  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  priesthood  of  the  Rev. 
Msgr.  Richard  W.  Power,  the  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  Church.  Westlake, 
Daly  City,  Calif. 

Ordained  on  June  15.  1930.  at  St.  Pat- 
rick's College.  Thurles.  County  Tip- 
perary.  Ireland,  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Francisco,  Monsignor  Power 
served  as  assistant  pastor  at  St.  An- 
selm's,  in  San  Anselmo.  Calif.,  and  in 
Holy  Name  Parish  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Thereafter  Monsignor  Power  served 
7  years  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force— a  span 
encompassing  both  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  During  his  years 
in  the  military,  he  served  in  Africa, 
Italy,  France,  and  Germany.  During 
this  period  of  time  he  earned  five 
battle  stars,  one  Presidential  citation, 
the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  Bronze 
Star.  He  retired  from  the  military  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

Following  his  distinguished  military 
service,  he  served  5  years  as  the  chap- 
lain at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  the  founding  pastor 
at  St.  Stevens  Parish  in  San  Francisco. 
Thereafter,  he  established  and  is  the 
current  pastor  at  Our  Lady  of  Mercy 
Church  and  School  in  Daly  City— a 
post  he  has  held  since  1954. 

Presently  he  is  a  director  of  the  Cow 
Palace,  a  member  of  the  Olympic 
Club,  on  the  advisory  board  of  Mary's 
Help  Hospital  as  well  as  Mercy  High 
School.  He  is  also  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Officers 
Association.  He  has  served  on  the 
board  of  regents  of  St.  Ignatius  Pre- 
paratory School  in  San  Francisco  and 
also  on  the  advisory  board  of  St. 
Anne's  Home  for  the  Aged.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Priest  Senate  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco  and  is  on 
the  board  of  consultors  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  Is  but  the 
merest  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  Monsignor 
Power's  service  to  the  citizens  In  the 
northern  portion  of  San  Mateo 
County.  If  the  truth  be  known,  he  is 
and  has  been  for  many  years  the  ar- 
chitect of  the  north  San  Mateo 
County  community  life,  the  spiritual 
guide  to  thousands,  and  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  every  citizen  in  the 
county. 

I  count  myself  as  being  extremely 
fortunate  to  know  this  man  and  to  be 
able  to  say  that  he  is  my  friend.  I 
therefore  commend  him  on  his  50 
years  of  service  in  the  priesthood.  I 
thank  him  for  the  years  of  guidance 
and  illumination  he  has  rendered  to 
his  flock,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  this  salute  to  a  unique 
and  Godly  man.# 


THE  LAWMAKERS 


HON.  CHARLES-ROSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  a  ray  of  sunshine  pene- 
trates the  fog  of  confusion  obscuring 
public  affairs.  Such  an  occasion  oc- 
curred on  April  10  when  the  Speaker 
was  interviewed  on  television  by  Paul 
Duke  on  "The  Lawmakers."  WETA/ 
26's  new  half-hour  weekly  feature 
dealing  with  congressional  activities 
and  personalities. 

The  Speaker  was  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  provide  insights  into  the 
legislative  process.  As  usual,  the 
Speaker  acquitted  himself  brilliantly. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  deep  anxiety 
in  our  Nation  over  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  understand  and  respond 
to  the  crises  of  our  times,  the  new 
WETA/26  program  is  especially  wel- 
come. A  new  link  between  lawmakers 
and  citizens  is  provided. 

"The  Lawmakers"  features  congres- 
sional highlights  and  the  views  of  leg- 
islators with  different  views  and  politi- 
cal persuasions.  It  is  now  seen  only  on 
WETA/26,  serving  the  Washington, 
DC.  area. 

I  hope  that  the  Public  Broadcasting 
Service  will  make  available  such  a  val- 
uable program  to  public  TV  stations 
nationally. 

"The  La^fcTnakers"  was  produced  by 
WETA/26  with  funding  from  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting.  I 
urge  support  of  public  television  and 
such  Innovative  and  valuable  program- 
ing as  "The  Lawmakers." 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  news  release  describing 
the  new  program: 

House  Speaker  "Tip"  O'Neill  Talks  Wrra 
Paul  Duke  on  WETA/26's,  "The  Lawmak- 
ers" 

President  Jimmy  Carter— "One  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  I  know." 

Gerald  Ford— the  architect  of  a  smooth 
transition  after  Watergate  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  gratef  uL 
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Richard  Nixon— anyone  who  squawked 
after  losing  a  $20  pot  In  poker  should  never 
be  President. 

Lyndon  Johnson— was  a  master  polit^ 
clan— outspoken,  but  affection  for  military 
leaden  during  Vietnam  waa  his  poUtldU 
downfalL 

John  Kennedy— If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  been  truly  gteat. 

Dwlght  Elsenhower— politically,  he  was  no 
hero  and  his  administration  had  no  real 
problems. 

These  are  some  of  the  thoughts  of 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr..  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives.  On 
Thursday.  April  10  at  0:30  p.m..  WETA/26 
televises  Paul  DUke'i  Interview  with  "Tip" 
O'Neill  on  The  Lawmakers,  a  new  half-hour 
weekly  series  dealing  with  congressional  ac- 
tivities and  personalities. 

Funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  under  the  Federal 
City  Project,  The  Lawmakers  will  be  offered 
to  PBS  for  national  distribution.  Underwrit- 
ers are  being  sought  for  the  project,  which 
represents  the  first  attempt  to  provide  a 
weekly  televised  summary  of  major  news  de- 
velopments in  the  House  and  Senate. 

Paul  Duke,  moderator  of  WETA/26'8 
public  television  series,  Washington  Week  In 
Review,  is  the  host  of  The  Lawmakers. 
Duke,  a  seasoned  political  reporter,  has  in- 
terviewed presidents  and  political  poWer- 
brokers  and  brings  to  his  new  assignment  a 
great  deal  of  political  knowledge.  Journalis- 
tic experience,  and  objectivity.  "The  Hill  is 
the  liveliest  place  in  town,  but  you'd  never 
know  it  from  what  you  now  see  on  televi- 
sion," says  Duke.  "The  networks  long  have 
ignored  Congress  except  for  their  coverage 
In  bits  and  snippets  on  the  nightly  news  pro- 
grams. Our  aim  is  to  show  the  enormous 
amoimt  of  activity  that  goes  on  and  to  do  so 
in  a  coherent  way  that  makes  the  legislative 
process  more  imderstandable  and  interest- 
ing to  everyone." 

The  Lawmakers  will  also  feature  guest 
commentators.  Including  Charles  McDowell, 
Washington  correspondent  for  The  Rich- 
mond Times-Di.spatch.  Maryon  Allen,  Wash- 
ington Post  columnist  and  several  others. 
Producer  for  the  series  is  Gregg  Ramshaw.* 


OBSOLETE  MX 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

07  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  many  of 
us  in  Congress  and  many  citizens 
across  the  country  are  having  increas- 
ing doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  con- 
structing and  deploying  the  new  MX 
missile.  I  personally  have  gi'eat  fears 
about  the  incredible  cost  of  this  new 
system,  about  the  very  serious  damage 
to  the  environment  that  it  may  cause, 
about  its  impact  on  the  small  towns  of 
Utah  and  Nevada,  about  the  destabiliz- 
ing effect  it  may  have  on  United 
States-Soviet  strategic  deterrence.  The 
Governors  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  the 
only  States  where  the  MX  is  now 
planned  for  deplojmaent.  were  recently 
in  Washington  to  express  their  doubts 
about  the  Air  Force's  plans. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  which  is  not 
usually  known  for  a  soft  position  on 
defense  policy,  recently  published  an 
editorial  calling  for  cancellation  of  the 
MX  and  for  a  study  of  alternatives.  I 
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have  included  the  editorial  here,  and  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion: 
(From  the  Arizona  Republic,  Apr.  9. 1080] 
ObsolktiMX 

When  the  Salt  II  treaty  still  was  under 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  The  Arizo- 
na Republic  said  It  should  be  ratified  only  if 
President  Carter  first  promised  to  build  the 
proposed  MX  missile  system,  which  he  even- 
tually did. 

The  Senate  later  put  Salt  n  on  the  shelf, 
and  it's  now  all  but  dead. 

We  believe  the  MX  mlssfle  system  should 
die  with  it.  and  that  an  alternative  system 
should  be  devised  to  make  certain  that 
Soviet  Russia  canhot  wipe  out  the  nation's 
arsenal  of  long-range  nuclear  weapons  in  a 
flrst  strike. 

.  For.  without  Salt  n.  the  MX  missUe  will 
be  almost  as  vulnerable  to  Soviet  ICBMs  as 
the  Minuteman  missile  it's  supposed  to  re- 
place. 

The  MX  missile  system  consists  of  putting 
each  of  the  200  missiles  on  a  road  loop  with 
23  blast-resistant  shelters. 

The  missile  would  be  placed  on  a  launch- 
er, and  moved  constantly  from  shelter  to 
shelter.  Thus,  the  Soviets  would  never  know 
precisely  where  any  of  the  missiles  was. 

The  SALT  II  treaty  was  supposed  to  put  a 
limit  on  Soviet  Russia  of  about  6,000  war- 
heads for  its  ICBMs.  With  the  MX  missiles 
hidden  in  4,600  shelters,  this  was  hardly 
enough  to  enable  the  Soviets  to  risk  a  first 
strike. 

Without  SALT  11,  the  Soviets  wUl  be  able 
to  moimt  as  many  warheads  as  they  want 
on  their  ICBMs. 

Pentagon  experts  say  that  by  1986,  the 
date  scheduled  for  deployment  of  the  MX, 
the  Soviets  could  have  10.000  warheads. 

James  Foster  of  the  Rand  Corp.,  a  think 
tank  that  does  research  for  the  Pentagon, 
recently  declared:  "I'm  not  sure  the  MX 
makes  any  sense  with  SALT,  but  it  surely 
makes  no  sense  without  it." 

Defense  Department  officials  say  they  can 
build  more  shelters  as  fast  as  the  Soviets 
put  more  warheads  on  their  missiles  and  at 
less  expense. 

This  overlooks  certain  ecological  and  po- 
litical realities. 

The  plans  are  to  build  the  MX  missile 
loops  on  45,000  square  miles  of  the  Great 
Basin  desert  of  Utah  and  Nevada.  Utah  and 
Nevada  don't  want  them. 

The  desert  has  barely  enough  water  to 
support  the  60,000  people  who  live  there. 
Building  the  loops  would  require  135.000 
construction  workers.  That  would  leave  the 
present  Inhabitants  with  an  even  more  de- 
creased supply  of  water. 

Utah  and  Nevada  could  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  the  MX  missile  system  by  deny- 
ing it  water.  They  certainly  would  attempt 
to  scotch  any  extension  of  the  system. 

The  nation's  ICBMs  must  be  made  invul- 
nerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

Since  the  proposed  MX  missile  system  will 
not  do  the  Job,  the  Pentagon  should  start 
looking  for  alternatives.* 


YOUTH  OPINION  SURVEY 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr,  ROTH,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  District  work  period  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  review  current 
events  in  foreign  affairs  with  students 
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from  two  Junior  high  schools  in  my 
district,  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
maturity  and  insight  these  stu<lent8 
demonstrated  by  their  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  these  Important  matters. 

While  visiting  with  these  young 
people,  I  took  a  survey,  and  would  like 
to  share  that  information  with  you. 
The  "Youth  Opinion  Survey"  included 
a  tabulation  of  data  from  about  250 
students  of  Denmark  Junior  High 
School,  Denmark,  Wis.,  and  about  500 
students  of  Cllntonvllle  Jimlor  High 
School.  Cllntonvllle.  Wis. 

The  survey  follows; 
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CONGRESSMAN  PATTERSON  TES- 
TIFIES ON  THE  SURFACE 
TRANSPORTATION  ACT  OP  1980, 
H.R.  6417 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

orcALiroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RXFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  Aprill7,  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON,  Mr,  Speaker, 
yesterday  afternoon  I  testified  before 
the  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  concerning 
three  specific  legislative  proposals  in 
the  highway  and  transit  areas.  The 
proposals  referred  to  in  my  testimony 
tiave  been  Introduced  today  as  H.R. 
7090,  H.R.  7091.  and  HJt  7092.  The 
Justification  of  these  proposals  is  con- 
tained in  my  testimony,  which  is  in- 
serted into  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Testimont  op  Hon.  Jerst  M.  Pattxhsor 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  sub- 
commltt«e,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  testify  today  on  the  Surface 
Transportation  Act  of  1980.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  a  significant  and  comprehensive  ap-. 
proach  to  meeting  the  transportation  chal- 
lenges in  the  decade  ahead.  This  afternoon  I 
wish  to  offer  three  proposed  amendments  to 
H.R.  6417  and  hope  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues on  the  subcommittee  will  consider 
them  favorably. 

(1)  The  first  proposal  I  wish  to  discu-ss 
concerns  the  primary  system  apportion- 
ment. The  current  Federal  aid  primary 
system  apportlormient  formula  is  structured 
as  to  provide  two-thirds  of  a  State's  appor- 
tionment based  upon  rural  factors,  and  one- 
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third  for  urban  factors.  The  amendment  I  The  inclusion  of  highest  priority  projects 
propose  to  H.R.  6417  changes  the  current  will  allow  for  funds  transfer  to  the  primary 
formula.  It  does  not  seek  to  disadvantage    system  after  funds  have  been  allocated  for 


In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  today  on  the  Surface  Transporta- 
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menial  dinner,  and  Arnold  city  clerk,    draft.  It  was  in  place  for  35  years  in    mental    security    interests.    Reducing 
Without    fail,    Mr.   Saulle    is   always   this  country  and  should  not  have  been    the  American  response  to  the  Soviet 
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third  for  urban  factors.  The  amendment  I 
propose  to  H.R.  6417  changes  the  current 
formula.  It  does  not  seek  to  disadvantage 
rural  areas,  but  rather  to  redress  the  Inequi- 
ty in  funding  to  our  urban  areas  that  Is 
built  into  the  current  formula.  The  amend- 
ment creates  a  new  section  134  on  page  20, 
after  Une  3. 

My  proposed  apportionment  formula, 
based  upon  a  50-50  breakdown  between 
rural  and  urban  factors,  does  not  result  in  a 
noticeable  apportionment  loss  for  any  state. 
In  fact  eleven  states.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio. 
New  York.  New  Jersey,  Michigan.  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland.  Illinois,  Florida,  Con- 
necticut, and  California,  will  witness  an  in- 
crease in  their  apportionment,  while  many 
states  will  see  no  change  at  aU. 

In  meeting  the  transportation  challenges 
of  this  decade,  we  must  not  financially 
slight  those  areas  of  our  Nation  which  will 
be  facing  increasing  transportation  volume, 
and  sutwequent  congestion,  as  well  as  prob- 
lems of  pavement  deterioration  and  restora- 
tion. A  national  highway  Inventory  and  per- 
formance summary  has  addressed  the  prob- 
lems of  urban  and  rural  congestion.  Based 
upon  a  certain  congestion  level  of  1.0  per- 
cent the  siunmary  concludes  that  while  80 
percent  of  the  total  rural  mileage  has  a 
volume  to  capacity  ratio  of  under  OS  per- 
cent, more  than  12  percent  of  all  reported 
urban  mileage  has  a  volume  to  capacity 
ratio  greater  than  0.9  percent,  thus  indicat- 
ing definite  congestion.  Moreover,  the  sum- 
mary also  indicates  that  whil?  pavement 
condition  for  most  urban  and  rural  mileage 
Is  in  fair  to  good  condition,  there  Is  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  urban  mileage  ranked  in  the 
poor  to  very  poor  range.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, pavement  deterioration  accelerates 
markedly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  from  these  fig- 
ures, that  our  urban  transportation  areas 
currently  experience  and  most  assuredly  in 
the  future  will  face  greater  problems  related 
to  highway  congestion  and  pavement  condi- 
tion. The  problems  of  the  various  parts  of 
the  Nation  must  be  addressed  In  a  compre- 
hensive fashion,  putting  them  into  perspec- 
tive with  national  policy  objectives.  Local- 
ized problems  if  ignored  are  exacerbated 
and  invariably  become  the  seeds  of  national 
dilemmas. 

I  respectfully  urge  that  your  committee 
consider  this  revision  to  the  PAP  apportion- 
ment formula  and  I  remain  willing  to  coop- 
erate with  you  and  your  subcommittee  in 
further  reviewing  the  merits  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

i2i  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  propose  an 
amendment  to  language  currently  in  sec- 
tion 105.  under  the  interstate  system 
resurfacing  authorization  of  H.R.  6417 
(pages  4  and  5).  At  present  Interstate  main- 
teiuuice  funds  may  be  transferred  to 
primary  highway  system  needs  only  if  a 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  such 
funds  are  in  excess  of  State  needs  for  the  re- 
surfacing, restoration,  or  rehabilitation  of 
interstate  system  routes.  As  the  language  is 
currently  worded.  Sutes  must  exhaust  all 
of  the  interstate  system  projects  before  any 
funds  can  be  transferred  to  primary  system 
projects.  In  some  States,  this  has  resulted 
in  a  backlog  of  needy  primary  system  high- 
way projects  because  funds  must  first  be  al- 
located to  all  interstate  projects  of  varying 
significance.  It  Is  not  uncommon  for  funds 
to  be  spent  for  an  interstate  landscaping 
project,  while  primary  system  highways 
must  defer  maintenance  for  lack  of  funding. 

I  propose  that  the  current  language  re- 
garding funds  allocated  under  section  105  be 
amended  to  read:  "•  •  •  except  that  where  a 
State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  that  any 
part  of  such  funds  are  excess  to  the  needs  of 
such  Sute,  for  iu  highest  priority 
projects  •  •  •". 
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The  inclusion  of  highest  priority  projects 
will  allow  for  funds  transfer  to  the  primary 
system  after  funds  have  been  allocated  for 
the  highest  priority  projects  of  a  State's  In- 
terstate system.  This  will  allow  funds  to  be 
spent  on  significant  Interstate  projects,  and 
transferred,  if  necessary,  for  the  use  of  pri- 
mary system  projects.  Moreover,  this  should 
also  allow  for  the  more  effective  use  of  Fed- 
eral fuods  as  transportation  dollars  can  be 
spent  on  the  most  pressing  highway  proj- 
ects. This  flexible  language  will  benefit  sev- 
eral States  which  have  primary  system  proj- 
ect backlogs,  including  Illinois,  Ohio,  Texas, 
and  California,  among  others. 

A  positive  side  effect  of  my  proposal  Is  the 
opportunity  to  improve  Federal  control  and 
oversight  of  Federal  Transportation  dollars, 
for  I  do  not  favor  granting  the  States  the 
authority  to  determine  what  constitutes 
highest  priority  projects.  Project  priority 
determination  properly  rests  at  the  Federal 
level. 

(3)  Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  amendment  I 
am  proposing  to  H.R.  6417  concerns  a  DOT 
feasibility  study  on  adding  high  occupancy 
vehicle,  or  HOV  lanes  to  freeways  In  the 
South  Coast  Air  Basin  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. This  amendment  Is  another  addition  to 
title  I  (page  20.  after  line  3).  Specifically, 
this  study  would  focus  on  the  feasibility  and 
cost  t>eneflt  analysis  of  adding  HOV  lanes  to 
freeways  which  provide  service  to  the  three 
major  airports  In  the  south  coast  air  basin- 
Ontario  International  Airport.  Orange 
County  (John  Wayne)  Airport,  and  Los  An- 
geles International  Airport. 

Concurrent  to  the  commendable  and  nec- 
essary thrust  of  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1980.  the  feasibility  study  that  I  am 
proposing  will  provide  needed  answers  to 
pressing  transportation  concerns,  and  may 
well  generate  recommendations  which  will 
provide  direction  to  other  regions  of  the 
country  facing  transportation  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  southern  California. 

These  transportation  conditions  of  south- 
em  California  may  be  appropriately  deemed 
as  mounting  problems,  given  the  increased 
demand  for  air  passenger  travel,  with  result- 
ant highway  congestion  on  freeways  which 
service  the  three  major  airports  mentioned 
earlier.  Passenger  air  travel  in  southern 
California  Is  not  likely  to  decrease  in  the 
years  ahead,  as  a  recent  1979  study  indi- 
cates. For  instance.  Orange  County  Airport, 
which  Is  operating  at  seven  times  design  ca- 
pacity, currently  services  3.3  million  passen- 
gers annually,  and  this  figure  is  expected  to 
increase  by  15  million  by  1990;  Ontario  In- 
ternational Airport  expects  to  service  12 
million  passengers  by  1990;  and  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  Is  already  near  capac- 
ity with  25  percent  of  Its  traffic  coming 
from  Orange  County. 

These  figures  indicate,  and  various  studies 
concur,  that  HOV  lanes  and  fringe  parking 
facilities  will  be  needed  in  the  upcoming 
years  in  order  to  accommodate  the  rising  air 
and  highway  passenger  travel  demand  in 
southern  California.  By  1990  the  southern 
California  region  will  witness  a  substantial, 
if  not  devastating.  Impact  in  terms  of  air 
pollution,  traffic  congestion,  energy  con- 
sumption, and  travel  time  if  Improvements 
are  not  made  to  the  southern  California 
freeway  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  recognizing  the  exem- 
plary and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act  of  1980,  I  offer  my 
proposed  amendment  as  a  compliment  to 
the  transportation  systems  management 
portion  of  H.R.  6417,  in  order  to  Insure  the 
opportunity  for  continued  thought  and 
study  of  unique  transportation  problems. 
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In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  re- 
iterate my  appreciation  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify  today  on  the  Surface  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1980.  I  will  be  quite  willing  to 
extend  my  full  cooperation  to  the  subcom- 
mittee In  reviewing  the  proposed  amend- 
ments I  have  discussed  here  this  after- 
noon.* 


ARNOLD  CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE HONORS  OUTSTANDING 
MEMBERS 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr,  BAILEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion a  few  very  distinguished  and  most 
respected  residents  of  the  21st  Con- 
gressional District  recognized  by  the 
Arnold  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
their  outstanding  service  to  the  cham- 
ber and  the  community. 

Our  chambers  of  commerce  have 
been  a  remarkable  force  behind  the 
growth  and  development  of  business 
communities  across  the  Nation.  The 
ideas  and  advice  exchanged  among 
chamber  members  is  invaluable  for 
present  and  aspiring  business  persons. 
The  ipiportance  of  these  organizations 
cannot  be  overstated. 

But,  as  In  any  organization,  it  is  the 
people— the  membership— who  deter- 
mine the  group's  ultimate  success  and 
effectiveness.  This  year,  Robert 
Adamek,  president  of  the  Arnold 
Chamber,  is  being  honored  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  of  the  chamber 
and  the  community  in  the  past  year. 

Currently  an  assistant  vice  president 
with  Equibank,  Mr.  Adamek's  strong 
business  sense  and  solid  leadership 
abilities  are  highly  respected  by  his 
colleagues  and  the  community.  But  his 
interest  in  civic  activities  goes  beyond 
his  service  to  the  chamber,  he  also  has 
served  as  president  and  director  of  the 
Jefferson  •  Highland  Aqua  Club  and 
treasurer  of  the  Eastland  Business- 
men's Association,  Presently,  he  is 
treasurer  of  the  Arnold  Ambulance 
Service. 

Soon  after  moving  *o  Arnold,  Mr. 
Adamek  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
board  of  directors,  then  served  as  ex- 
ecutive vice  president,  completed  tlie 
unexpired  term  of  President  Jolin 
Migliorisi,  and  was  elected  president  in 
1978. 

The  city  has  greatly  benefited  by 
this  man's  unselfish  ser\'ice  and  out- 
standing dedication.  And  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  be  the  first  to  agree  that  a 
successful  chamber  is  the  result  of 
teamwork.  So  the  chamber  has  chosen 
to  honor  several  other  dedicated  mem- 
bers who  greatly  contributed  to  the 
past  year's  success.  Please  allow  me  to 
speak  of  them  briefly. 

Domenic  Saulle,  a  life-long  resident 
of  the  Allegheny-Kiski  area  and  re- 
markable civic  leader,  is  being  honored 
for  his  distinguished  and  unselfish 
service  as  secretary  of  the  chamber, 
chairman  of  the  past  presidents  testi- 
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monial  dinner,  and  Arnold  city  clerk. 
Without  fail,  Mr.  Saulle  is  always 
ready  and  willing  to  give  of  his  time 
and  talents.  The  Arnold  conimunity  is 
fortunate  to  benefit  by  this  man's 
wisdom  and  insight. 

John  Minnick,  a  very  distinguished 
veteran  and  native  of  New  Kensing- 
ton, Pa.,  is  recognized  for  his  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  Arnold  as  a  26- 
ycar-member  of  the  city  council.  He 
has  given  countless  hours  of  time  and 
concern  to  bettering  the  city. 

Jean  Nicastro,  is  singled  out  by  the 
chamber  for  her  concern  and  benevo- 
lence in  helping  persons  less  fortunate 
than  she.  Married  and  the  mother  of 
four,  Mrs.  Nicastro  has  been  and  is  ex- 
tremely active  in  many  civic  organiza- 
tions including  the  American  Cancer 
Society  and  the  Heart  Fund.  Italian 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  America,  and 
Women  of  the  Moose. 

Additionally,  the  chamber  is  ex- 
pressing its  appreciation  to  P.  Louis 
DeRose,  Esq.,  recipient  of  the  "Out- 
standing Professional  Achievement 
Award  in  the  Practice  of  Law."  Mr. 
DeRose  served  as  a  very  effective 
Arnold  city  solicitor;  New  Kensington- 
Arnold  School  District  solicitor;  and 
also  served  as  Westmoreland  County 
court  administrator. 

The  "Outstanding  Humanitarian 
Award  for  1979"  is  being  presented  to 
the  Reverend  Father  Francis  Ginocchi 
for  his  total  involvement  to  developing 
an  understanding  and  cooperation 
among  the  city  clergy.  He  takes  ex- 
treme personal  interest  in  the  prosper- 
ity of  not  only  his  own  parish,  Mount 
St.  Peter's,  but  in  churches  throughout 
the  area.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Pasto- 
ral Council  of  the  Diocese  of  Greens- 
burg,  chairman  of  the  Commission  for 
Ecumenism  of  the  Diocese,  and  past 
president  of  the  New  Kensington  Area 
Clergy  Association.  The  recognition  of 
his  heartfelt  service  is  most  deservant. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  about  Gene 
and  Dorothy  Miller.  Extrenaely  suc- 
cessful in  their  business,  they  have 
shown  their  loyalty  to  Arnold  by  shar- 
ing their  enterprising  thoughts  and 
ideas  with  other  men  and  women  in 
the  business  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  these  award  recipi- 
ents and  I  truly  hope  that  Arnold  will 
continue  to  reap  the  benefits  made 
possible  by  these  fine  community  lead- 
ers. Their  wisdom  and  in.sight  is  to  be 
admired  always.# 


STATEMENT  ON  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  17.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted 
today  in  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  restore  registration  for  the 
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draft.  It  was  in  place  for  35  years  in 
this  country  and  should  not  have  been 
stopped  in  the  first  place. 

For  more  than  3  years,  American 
foreign  and  defense  policy  has  been 
characterized  by  hesitation,  inconsist- 
ency, tolerance  for  Soviet  adventurism, 
and  a  general  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  face  squarely 
the  serious  threat  posed  to  American 
security  by  Soviet  foreign  policy  and 
military  power.  The  litany  of  the  ad- 
ministration's foreign  and  defense  poli- 
cy disasters  is  already  too  well-known 
to  describe  in  detail.  Suffice  to  say,  the 
image  of  weakness  and  vacillation  this 
administration  hais  presented  to  friend 
and  foe  alike  has  contributed  to  the 
most  serious  foreign  policy  challenge 
we  have  faced  since  World  War  II. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
in  December  1979  coupled  with  the 
government-sponsored  terrorism  in 
Tehran  has  made  it  clear,  even  to  the 
most  reluctant  officials  in  the  current 
administration,  that  some  significant 
action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fur- 
ther catastropliic  erosion  of  our  inter- 
national position.  Rather  than  take 
explicit  measures  that  would  serve  to 
increase  American  military  power— an 
act  which  would  require  substantial 
additional  investment  in  defense,  the 
administration  has  chosen  to  cut  back 
investment  in  defense  hardware 
simply  to  pay  the  increased  fuel  costs 
needed  to  execute  approved  defense 
programs. 

The  response  of  the  administration 
has  been  reduced  to  a  gesture— the  re- 
vival of  selective  service  registration. 
The  justification  for  registration  i.s 
simple  enough;  to  provide  a  reduction 
in  mobilization  leadtime  in  the  event 
of  war.  TJie  administration  has,  by 
this  gesture,  reduced  the  test  of  the 
resolve  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  in  the  eyes  of  both  our  allies 
and  our  adversaries  to  support  for  se- 
lective service  registration.  The  irony 
of  the  circumstance  is  that  while  regis- 
tration will  do  nothing  to  improve  our 
current  military  capability,  failure  to 
support  registration  will  convey  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Soviets— mistaken  in  my 
view— that  the  United  States  *ill  offer 
no  response  to  the  most  flagrant  acts 
of  aggression  by  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces.  Having  gained  such  a  percep- 
tion, the  military  position  of  the 
United  States  can  only  worsen. 

The  tragedy  of  the  administration's 
response  to  the  dangerous  decade  we 
are  entering  is  that  its  policy  indicates 
that  while  it  is  willing  to  register,  and 
eventually  conscript  young  Americans 
for  military  service,  it  is  not  willing  to 
request  spending  levels  to  get  suffi- 
cient weapons,  ammunition  and  pay  to 
have  an  adequate  defense.  The  United 
Slates  desperately  needs  leadership 
that  has  the  courage  to  request  of  the 
Congress  resources  adequate  to  assure 
our  defense.  The  astounding  compla- 
cency of  the  administration  toward 
the  Soviet  military  threat  reflected  in 
its  unwillingness  to  take  steps  which 
would  significantly  increase  American 
military  power  jeopardizes  our  funda- 
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mental  security  interests.  Reducing 
the  American  response  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  to  a  mere  ges- 
ture asstires  further  challenges  to 
American  security. 

The  administration's  military  man- 
power policy  has  served  to  undermine 
the  currently  serving  Active  Armed 
Forces  as  well.  Failure  to  request  suffi- 
cient funds  to  prevent  a  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power  in  military  compensa- 
tion has  caused  the  loss  of  experienced 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  and 
middle-grade  officers.  They  are  leav- 
ing the  Armed  Forces  in  large  num- 
bers jeopardizing  the  readiness  of  all 
services.  The  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate compensation  is  crippling  our  ef- 
forts to  recruit  Individuals  to  serve  in 
the  Armed  Forces,  both  active  duty 
and  Reserves.  As  a  result,  all  of  the 
services  have  experienced  recruiting 
shortfalls  during  the  past  year. 

Former  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln 
Laird  has  pointed  out  that  the  Armed 
Forces  have  suffered  a  cut  In  real 
income  of  around  20  percent  since 
1976  as  a  consequence  of  a  failure  to 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  on  t)oth 
purchasing  power  and  higher  marginal 
tax  rates.  It  is  disgraceful  that  young 
men  and  women  in  our  military  must 

moonlight '  jobs  in  order  to  survive. 

The  consequences  of  administration 
policy  are  grave  indeed.  Inadequate 
military  hardware  is  being  requested 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  future  conflict. 
The  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces  is 
jeopardized  by  its  failure  to  request 
funds  for  adequate  compensation  for 
military  personnel.  Finally,  the  credi- 
bility of  American  foreign  policy  is  left 
with  little  more  than  a  gesture— selec- 
tive service  registration  which  will  do 
little  for  any  substantive  dimension 
ot  Americas  defense  needs. • 


UNITED  STATES-CANADIAN  EAST 
COAST  FISHERIES  RESOURCE 
AGREEMENT 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  17,  1980 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  is  holding  hearings  on  the 
ratification  of  the  United  States-Cana- 
dian East  Coast  Fisheries  Resource 
Agreement.  This  treaty  contains  some 
essential  concepts  relating  to  Intelli- 
gent management  of  our  marine  re- 
sources. While  the  United  States  and 
other  coastal  nations  have  made  great 
progress  in  the  management  of  their , 
territorial  waters,  the  nature  of  the 
marine  environment  demands  that  we 
recognize  that  fish  stocks  do  not  re- 
strict their  biologic  cycles  to  the 
waters  of  one  nation.  Thus,  we  must 
seek  to  develop  international  marxage- 
ment  schemes. 

At  this  time,  I  am  unconvinced  that 
the  proposed  treaty  allocates  and 
manages  fishery  resources  in  an  opti- 
mal manner.  I  therefore,  take  this  op- 
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portiinity  to  introduce  for  the  Record  u.s.  simultaneously  would  agree  to  a  com- 

the    testimony    of    Senator    Williaic  plicated  scheme  for  managing  and  conserv- 

Comra   of   Maine   before   the   Senate  ^  trans-boundary  stocks  in  the  North  At- 
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lleve  they  wiU  t>e  most  helpful  to  ytnj  In 
your  deliberations. 

Having  examined   this   information.   Ad- 
ministration   documents,    and    a    sizeable 
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portunlty  to  Introduce  for  the  Record 
the  testimony  of  Senator  William 
CoHDf  of  Maine  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  upon  his 
remarks  as  they  evaluate  this  treaty. 

The  statement  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  membera  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  thank  you  (or  al- 
lowing me  to  appear  before  you  thU  after- 
noon to  comment  on  the  United  States-Ca- 
nadian East  Coast  PTshery  Resources  Agree- 
ment (Ex.  V.  W-1)  and  Rs  adjunct,  the  Marl- 
time  Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  (Ex.  V, 
9«-l). 

Although  primarily  precipitated  by  the 
enactment  of  Canadian  and  UrUted  States 
statutes  establishing  200  mile  economic 
zones,  the  two  agreements  can  actually  be 
traced  to  1970  when  representatives  of  the 
two  countries  met  to  discuss  a  continental 
shelf  boundary  which  would  determine  ju- 
risdiction over  the  seabed  for  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. The  matter  was  still  unresolved 
in  1976  when  the  U.S.  enacted  iU  200  Mile 
Limit  Act  (formally  known  as  the  Fisheries 
Management  and  Conservation  Act  or 
FCMA)  and  the  Canadians  followed  suit 
shortly  thereafter. 

To  facilitate  the  continuation  of  tradition- 
al fishing  patterns  within  the  context  of  ex- 
tended Jurisdiction,  the  United  States  and 
Canaula  entered  into  an  Interim  agreement 
which  allowed  nationals  of  each  country 
into  waters  of  the  other  and  excluded  third 
party  nations. 

In  the  fisheries-rich  disputed  zone,  which 
Is  comprised  of  the  northern  third  of 
Georges  Bank,  both  nations  continued  to 
harvest  stocks  in  whatever  amounts  they  saw 
fit.  No  coordinated  management  and  conser- 
vation efforts  were  undertaken 

The  Interim  agreement  was  renewed  once, 
and  continued  in  force  through  June,  1978, 
at  which  time  the  Canadian  Government, 
apparently  in  an  effort  to  force  progress  in 
the  negotiations,  barred  U.S.  fishing  vessels 
from  undisputed  Canadian  waters.  The 
United  States  responded  by  similarly  pro- 
hibiting Canadian  fishing  in  undisputed 
U.S.  waters. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  situation  which 
prevails  even  as  you  begin  your  delibera- 
tions today.  U.S.  fishing  vessels  may  harvest 
stocks  In  U.S.  waters  and  in  the  disputed 
zone.  Canadian  vessels  may  fish  in  Canadian 
waters  and  in  the  disputed  zone.  Neither  na- 
tion's fleet  may  venture  into  the  undisputed 
waters  of  the  other  nation. 

Last  spring,  after  some  18  months  of  nego- 
tiations. Secretary  of  State  Vance  signed, 
and  President  Carter  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  the  two  documents  which  make  up 
the  agreement  package. 

One  of  these  documents,  the  Maritime 
Boundary  Settlement  Treaty  provides  a  dis- 
pute settlement  mechanism,  which,  once 
put  into  place,  will  eventually  Insure  that  a 
txjundary  line  wUl  be  drawn. 

Canada,  we  are  told  by  the  administra- 
tion, refused  to  consent  to  this  agreement 
for  boundary  dispute  settlement,  unless  the 
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us.  simultaneousljr  would  agree  to  a  com- 
plicated scheme  for  managing  and  conserv- 
ing trans-boundary  stocks  in  the  North  At- 
lantic 200  mile  economic  zones  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  US.  acceded  to  the  Canadian  po- 
sition that  the  two  concerns  be  linked;  they 
did  so  against  the  advice  of  many  fishermen 
La  the  Northeast. 

The  ouesllon  of  whether  or  not  the  UJ5. 
should  have  granted  to  Canada  the  conces- 
sion on  linkage  is  one  which  I  urge  this  com- 
mittee to  give  its  very  serious  consideration. 

Let  me  Just  note  in  passing  that  no  one 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  matter  has 
objected  to  the  dispute  settlement  proce- 
dure set  forth  In  the  agreement.  What  ran- 
kles the  vast  majority  of  fishermen  In  the 
Northeast  Is  the  fact  that  our  negotiators 
appear  to  have  placed  greater  Importance 
on  the  goal  of  settling  the  boundary  ques- 
tion than  they  did  on  preserving  the  integri- 
ty of  the  200  Mile  Limit  Act,  the  passage  of 
which  took  so  long  to  achieve. 

The  remainder  of  my  comments  will  focus 
on  the  East  Coast  Fishery  Resources  Agree- 
ment, that  is,  the  management  and  conser- 
vation document  on  which  hes  most  of  the 
controversy. 

Central  to  the  management  agreement  is 
a  new  Joint  Commission.  The  body  would 
manage  North  Atlantic  species  of  mutual  in- 
terest in  what  Is  now  the  disputed  zone,  and 
in  waters  which  are  indisputedly  Canadian 
or  American.  The  Commission  would  have 
14  members— 7  from  each  nation— and  two 
cochairmen.  Each  delegation  has  one  vote. 
The  U.S.  delegation  would  Include  two 
me.mbers  from  NCAA,  three  members  of  the 
New  England  Fisheries  Management  Coun- 
cil, and  two  from  the  Mid-Atlantic  CounciL 

In  addition,  the  agreement  divides  into 
three  groups  the  covered  species.  "A"  stocks 
would  be  managed  jointly  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission: "B"  stocks  would  be  managed  by 
one  nation  according  to  a  plan  approved  by 
t)oth;  and  "C"  stocks  would  be  managed 
completely  by  one  nation  according  to  its 
own  domestic  management  policies.  When 
disagreement  over  management  policies 
arose,  the  questions  in  dispute  would  be  ar- 
bitrated. 

Lastly,  the  agreement  allocates  to  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  harvesters  per- 
centage shares  of  each  covered  stock  and 
stipulates  the  areas  of  the  Gulf  of  Maine 
and  the  North  Atlantic  in  which  United 
States  and  Canadian  fishermen  may  harvest 
these  sharea 

From  the  time  the  President  submitted 
this  agreement  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
stressed  that  my  decision  on  approval  would 
be  based  on  the  degree  to  which  It  benefits 
the  elements  of  our  domestic  fishing  indus- 
try which  I  represent.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  determination.  I  found  It  necessary 
to  call  upon  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  and  the  National  Marine  Fisheries 
Service  for  assistance  in  seeking  the  answers 
to  a  number  of  questions  which  I  believe 
should  be  addressed.  With  the  Committee's 
permls.slon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  your  permanent  record  these 
questions  and  the  responses  I  received.  I  be- 
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lleve  they  wiU  be  most  helpful  to  you  hi 
your  deliberations. 

Having  examined  this  information.  Ad- 
ministration documents,  and  a  sizeable 
hearing  record  developed  by  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agree- 
ment should  not  t>e  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  ratified  by  the  President,  in  Its  present 
form.  I  arrive  at  this  position  for  several 
basic  reasons: 

First.  I  believe  the  all<x»tion  of  manage- 
ment authority  for  ground  fish  important  to 
Maine  is  Inequitable.  In  these  fisheries, 
Canada  Is  given  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  management  In  undisputed  US. 
waters.  No  comparable  management  partici- 
pation In  Canadian  waters  Is  given  to  the 
United  States  for  these  fisheries. 

Second,  such  a  stringent  management  ar- 
rangement Is  not  needed  now.  It  could  only 
t>e  justified  If  one  believes— as  the  negotia- 
tors did— that  fishermen,  if  left  unregulat- 
ed, will  deplete  the  stocks  on  which  their 
livelihoods  depend. 

Third,  the  agreement  in  its  present  form 
should  not  be  approved  because  many  of  its 
entitlements  place  our  domestic  fishing  in- 
dustry at  a  disadvantage  vis-a-vis  the  Cana- 
dian industry.  Take  for  example,  the  case  of 
Pollack.  The  agreement  requires  U.S.  fisher- 
men to  reduce  their  take  of  the  fishing  on 
Georges  Bank  from  40  percent  to  25  F>er- 
cent.  At  the  same  time,  Canada  Is  permitted 
to  increase  its  catch  on  the  Bank. 

In  a  number  of  species— such  as  haddock- 
unequal  swaps  occur  whereby  the  United 
States  gives  up  more  fish  from  its  waters 
than  the  Canadians  give  up  from  their 
waters.  Even  when  the  tonnage  of  fish  is 
equal,  American  fishermen  are  still  worse 
off  than  they  would  be  with  no  treaty.  They 
will  have  to  pay  increased  energy  costs  to 
obtain  from  distant  Canadian  waters  the 
same  amount  of  fish  they  caught  earlier  in 
their  own  waters. 

Fourth,  the  agreement  should  not  be  ap- 
proved because  it  undermines  the  manage- 
ment system  embodied  in  the  200  Mile  Limit 
Act  because  It  transfers  primary  manage- 
ment responsibilities  from  the  New  England 
Fisheries  Management  Council  to  the  Joint 
Commission.  Yes,  three  of  the  seven  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  would  \x  members  of 
the  Council,  but  the  treaty  in  no  way  directs 
the  three  to  represent  Council  views.  Cur- 
rently, under  the  200  Mile  Limit  Act.  the 
Council  can  take  the  Commerce  Secretary 
to  court  if  the  Secretary  overrules  a  Council 
management  plan  and  the  Council  believes 
that  the  rationale  for  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion contravenes  the  act.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, council  plans  are  subject  to  review 
and  revision  by  the  Joint  Commission,  the 
federal  governments  of  both  countries,  and 
an  arbitrator.  In  other  words,  for  the  spe- 
cies most  important  to  New  England,  fisher- 
men lose  the  right  and  ability  to  directly 
take  part  in  the  formulation  and  enforce- 
ment of  management  plans.  This  is  clearly 
unacceptable. 

Thank  you.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  in  execu- 
tive session,  on  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
cess, and  v^'as  called  to  order  by  Hon. 
Howell  Heflin,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being,  help  us  to  live  this  day 
and  all  days  under  the  perspective  of 
eternity.  May  we  ever  remember  that 
Thou  art  both  Creator  and  Judge  and 
that  our  accountability  is  to  Thee.  Keep 
our  lives  from  being  cluttered  with  things 
which  do  not  matter  and  our  time  from 
being  squandered  on  trivia.  May  no 
weariness  of  body  or  mind  move  us  to 
compromise  with  the  highest  and  best 
in  life.  May  the  world  of  justice,  brother- 
hood, and  peace  for  which  we  strive  begin 
with  us. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  walked  the 
hard  road  before  us.  Amen. 


.APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Ml'.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter; 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  April  18.  1980- 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Howell  Heflin.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G    Magnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  no  need  for  my  time.  If  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  wishes  to 
have  my  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  He  is  characteris- 
tically kind  and  generous.  I  also  have  no 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order  and  no  request  for  time.  So  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  it  back. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes,  as  in  legislative  session,  and 
that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up  to 
5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
live  in  an  age  where  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  for  the  world  as  a 
whole  to  work  together  and  come  to 
agreement  over  a  wide  range  of  concerns. 
The  kind  of  massive  horror  that  geno- 
cide exemplifies  affects  all  the  world  in 
one  way  or  another.  And  genocide  is 
genocide  no  matter  where  it  is  com- 
mitted. The  convention  is  a  worldwide 
condemnation  of  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  horrible  crime  man  can  commit — 
and  it  provides  for  international  coop- 
eration in  its  prevention  and  punish- 
ment. 

The  Genocide  Convention  deals  with 
the  most  basic  right  of  all  hvunans — 
the  right  to  live — and  the  universal 
respect  for  this  right  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  for  many  years  op- 
posed the  convention,  reversed  its  posi- 
tion in  February  1976.  A  report  issued 
by  an  ABA  committee  concluded  that 
the  rights  of  all  humans  are  matters  of 
"international  concern."  Clearly  those 
84  nations  which  have  already  ratified 
the  convention  bebeve  that  genocide  is 
a  proper  subject  of  international  con- 
cern. These  nations,  from  a  wide  variety 
of  ideological  backgrounds,  have  rallied 
behind  the  Genocide  Convention  and  the 
universal  ideals  it  embodies:  the  right 
to  live  to  all  racial,  ethnical,  national, 
and  religious  groups. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  that  we  join 
together  with  these  other  nations  in 
promoting  the  international  recognition 
of  this  most  basic  right  to  live.  It  is  time 
to  join  them  in  condenming  the  most 
shocking  and  hateful  crime  of  genocide 
to  insure  that  this  kind  of  human  devas- 
tation never  again  occurs.  We  must  once 
and  for  all  end  our  coimtry's  long  isola- 
tion as  the  only  major  power  that  h£is  not 
gone  on  record  as  being  against  mass 
murder. 


Both  our  national  interests  and  values 
forbid  us  to  turn  our  backs  on  the  victims 
and  potential  victims  of  genocide  around 
the  world.  It  is  a  role  that  people  of  other 
nations — as  well  as  our  own — have  come 
to  expect. 

Mr.  President,  when  any  fellow  human 
being  is  stripped  of  his  humanity;  when 
any  group  of  persons  is  singled  out  for 
systematic  annihilation  on  racial,  eth- 
nic, national,  or  religious  grounds — ^then 
all  humans  suffer.  This  kind  of  inhuman- 
ity concerns  us  all  because  it  threatens 
us  all.  We  must  join  with  the  other  84 
nations  in  taking  the  first  step  toward 
the  complete  elimination  of  the  crime  of 
gencx-ide  from  this  Earth.  We  must  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


NOMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  A. 
LUBBERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Nomination    of    William    A     Lubbers,    of 
Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  nomination. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CLOTUBE    MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion,  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Clottre  Motion 

We,  the  tinderslgned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr,  William  A,  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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be   General   Counsel   of   the  National   Labor 
Relations  Board 

Harrison   A    WUUanns,  Jr.,   Daniel   Patrick 

TLfn Trn  i  V»  o n         Qna  rV       Vf        VTatcimocro         Paul       P! 


Lubbers  again  entered  Government  serv- 
ice with  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
After  roughly  a  year  with  the  Wage  Sta- 


Mr.  President,  you  had  to  be  at  the 
committee  hearings  to  see  the  advocacy 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Fan- 
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accommodation  of  some  kind  Is  made,  pend- 
ing the  tinfalr  labor  practice  trial 
U.se  the  power  that  you  have    Let  people 

ij.„rt,,r      ,i.ViotHor    tViAr     nrp    pmnlnvprs     nr    the 


Now,  keep  in  mind,  I  am  attacking  Mr. 
Lubbers'  experience  level.  He  has  never 
supervised  an  organizational  election.  He 


from  the  labor  community  on  the  Board 
over  these  years  Is  negative  as  far  as  the 
Board  Is  concerned;  and  It  is  a  negative 
that  could  be  corrected  bv  the  aoDolntment 
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be   General   Counsel  of  the  National   Labor 
Relations  Board 

Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr..  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlban.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Paul  E. 
Tsongas  John  A  Durkln.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
Thomas  F  Eagleton.  Birch  Bayh.  Henry  M. 
Jackson.  Edmund  S  Muskle,  Gary  Hart.  Clai- 
borne Pell.  Jennings  Randolph.  Max  Baucus. 
George  McGovern,  Dennis  DeConclnl.  and 
William  Proxmlre 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Lubbers  to  the  office  of  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  Mr.  Lubbers  would  bring 
to  the  post  of  General  Counsel  precisely 
those  qualities  of  knowledge,  compe- 
tence, and  nonpartisanship  that  are  de- 
manded by  such  an  important  post.  Over 
the  many  years  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
been  active  in  the  field  of  labor  law,  he 
has  developed  an  expertise  that  is 
matched  by  few  in  the  field.  He  is  widely 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
theoreticians  that  the  agency  has  ever 
produced.  No  witness  before  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  has 
questioned  his  competence  or  integrity. 
It  is  indeed  a  strange  and  unusual  cir- 
cumstance that  the  qualifications  of 
such  an  individual  are  questioned. 

Indeed.  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  competence,  integrity,  or  sub- 
stantive qualifications  of  Bill  Lubbers 
for  the  post  of  General  Counsel  have 
not,  in  fact,  been  challenged  by  the  op- 
ponents of  his  nomination. 

Instead,  the  opponents  have  sug- 
gested that  because  he  has  worked  for 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Board  for 
many  years,  this  would  give  the  appear- 
ance that  he  could  not  independently 
discharge  his  duties  as  General  Counsel. 
In  a  backhanded  way.  the  opponents 
have  challenged  precisely  those  very 
attributes  that  they  dare  not  challenge 
directly,  namely  his  competence  and  in- 
tegrity. The  opponents  have  raised  an 
army  of  shadow  arguments,  and  would 
have  us  do  battle  with  myths  and  in- 
nuendos. 

I  say  to  you  that  this  does  a  great  dis- 
honor to  a  man  who  has  dedicated  much 
of  his  adult  hfe  in  distinguished  service 
to  his  country.  I  believe  that  it  would 
serve  us  well  to  review  the  record  of  serv- 
ice of  Mr.  Lubbers  to  this  country. 

Like  many  of  our  great  leaders,  Bill 
Lubbers  began  his  service  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  Army  in  World  War  II.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Asiatic - 
Pacific  campaign  and  was  wounded  in 
action  in  the  Philippine  liberation  cam- 
paign. His  higher  education  was  deferred 
until  he  was  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army. 

Following  his  return  home.  Bill  Lub- 
bers completed  his  formal  education  and 
law  degree  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, one  of  our  country's  most  out- 
standing universities.  After  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  time  in  the  private  sector,  Bill 


Lubbers  again  entered  Government  serv- 
ice with  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
After  roughly  a  year  with  the  Wage  Sta- 
bilization Board,  Bill  Lubbers  was  hired 
as  a  staff  attorney  by  former  US.  Sena- 
tor and  Board  member  Abe  Murdock 
It  should  be  noted  that  it  was  not  until 
5  years  later,  well  after  Bill  Lubber.s  had 
developed  a  respected  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence, that  he  began  working  for  mem- 
ber Panning. 

Bill  Lubbers  acquired  nearly  25  years 
of  experience  working  for  Board  mem- 
bers Murdock  and  Fanning.  During  this 
period  of  time,  he  acquired  an  outstand- 
ing knowledge  of  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  procedures  and  labor  law. 
During  this  period  of  time,  he  probably 
personally  participated  in  reviewing  over 
3.000  cases.  There  are  few  persons  in  our 
country  who  could  parallel  Bill  Lubbers' 
breadth  of  experience,  and  I  believe  that 
he  is  unquestionably  the  most  knowledge- 
able and  competent  individual  ever  nomi- 
nated for  the  position  of  General  Counsel. 

His  qualifications  are  obvious.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  the  five-member 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  elected 
Bill  Lubbers  solicitor  in  July  1977.  The 
vote  was  unanimous.  One  year  later,  Bill 
Lubbers  was  appointed  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Again,  it  was  a  question  of  the 
merit  of  the  candidate.  The  Executive 
Secretary  position  in  the  NLRB  is  a  com- 
petitive service  position.  The  candidates 
were  rated  by  an  intra-agency  panel. 
Bill  Lubbers  received  the  highest  rating. 
and  was  subsequently  selected  by  a  vote 
of  four  of  five  of  the  board  members, 
including  the  two  Republican  members. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  record 
of  distinguished  service  of  Bill  Lubbers 
is  strong  testimony  to  his  eminent  quali- 
fications to  the  office  of  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
The  President's  choice  is  an  excellent  one 
and  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Utah  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
really  enjoyed  the  representations  of  the 
proponents  that  this  man's  competency 
has  never  been  challenged  and  that  he  is 
unquestionably  the  most  adequate, 
sophisticated,  and  important  man  who 
has  ever  been  nominated  to  this  office. 

His  comoetence  was  questioned.  I 
questioned  it.  At  least  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  witnesses  who  questioned  it  dur- 
ing the  hearings.  They  were  former 
members  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  including,  among  others,  a  for- 
mer General  Counsel. 

This  maji  is  not  competent  for  this 
job,  although  he  is  an  experienced  labor 
lawyer.  This  job  is  to  be  held  by  people 
who  have  experience  in  the  field  over 
which  this  job  supervises.  This  is  the 
General  Counsel.  It  is  an  independent 
position.  It  should  be  independent.  It 
should  not  have  a  person  who  has  work- 
ed for  20  years  or  more  under  the  thumb 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board. 


Mr.  President,  you  had  to  be  at  the 
committee  hearings  to  see  the  advocacy 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Fan- 
ning. It  was  almost  as  though  he  was  in 
a  frenzy  over  the  possibility  that  his 
very  dear  friend  and  protege,  Mr.  Lub- 
bers, would  not  be  able  to  work  in  tan- 
dem with  him  while  he  acted  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  and  Mr.  Lubbers  would 
act  as  General  Counsel. 

Let  me  bring  out  a  couple  of  other 
things  and  I  will  read  some  of  those 
statements  into  the  Record.  Any  rea- 
sonable person  would  have  to  say  that 
these  ver>'  expert  people  were  question- 
ing Mr.  Lubbers'  competence  for  this 
position,  although  not  for  other  posi- 
tions. And.  I  might  add.  although  ad- 
mitting that  he  is  a  nice  person,  as  I  do. 
that  he  could  serve  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways  where  he  would  be  competent  and 
would  do  a  very  good  job. 

Let  me  just  read  into  the  Record  an 
American  Bar  Association  1978  annual 
meeting  transcript,  held  in  New  York  on 
labor  relations  law.  It  was  held  in  the 
Trianon  Ballroom.  New  York  Hilton. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  on  August  9,  1978. 

This  was  a  meeting  of  august  leaders 
in  the  field  of  labor  law.  They  were  talk- 
ing about  the  state  of  the  NLRB.  labor 
law  reform,  or  whatever. 

One  of  the  panelists  was  knowTi  as  Mr. 
Goldberg.  I  am  starting  with  page  60. 
where  Mr.  Goldberg  says: 

I  would  also  like  to  see  the  Board  going 
into  a  true  panel  system.  And  if  it  does  not 
do  that,  put  a  deadline  on  the  writing  of 
dissents.  And  if  the  dissent  is  not  forthcom- 
ing within  that  deadline  period,  publish 
the  majority  report  and  let  the  dissent  come 
along  later  But  do  not  hold  up  the  decision 
for  the  period  of  time  It  Is  taking  to  get  these 
dissents  Because  let  us  face  it.  It  is  the  ma- 
jority opinion  which  is  going  to  guide  us. 
it  Is  not  the  dissent.  The  dissent  only  guides 
us  as  to  who  we  are  going  to  support  for  re- 
appointment. And  that  really  should  not  be 
controlling   on   the   Issuance   of   decisions. 

And  let  me  emphasize  what  he  goes  on 
to  say. 

So  I  think  these  are  administrative  things 
that  the  Board,  without  labor  law  reform, 
can  do.  And  then  finally,  the  area  that  I 
think  would  cut  down  on  cases — and  the 
biggest  case  of  all  that  is  going  on  now— I 
think  that  effective  remedies  is  cutting  down 
case  intake.  If  the  Board  would  face  up  to 
it  and  come  out  with  strong  remedies  that 
the  circuit  courts  have  said  "You  can  come 
out  with",  where  It  costs  a  little  to  violate 
the  Act — Let  us  face  It  right  now.  You  fire  an 
8(ai  (3).  you  break  the  organizing  campaign. 
And  then  four  years  later  you  have  to  pay 
compensatory  back  pay.  And  then  every  one 
of  us  sitting  here  pays  50  percent  of  that 
compensatory  back  pay  because  It  is  an  In- 
come tax  deduction  on  the  books  of  the 
company  which  fired  this  worker. 

Now.  I  know  the  Board  does  not  have  the 
authority  today  to  come  up  with  I'j  times 
back  pay.  or  2  times  back  p>ay.  But  the  Board 
could  be  coming  out  with — In  the  last  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  report  he  talks  about  some- 
thing like  25  percent  of  the  authorizations 
for  10(J)'s  having  been  of  all  the  cases  that 
went  to  the  Board.  We  know  that  the  aver- 
age 10(J)  authorization  does  not  go  to  a 
federal  district  court.  Once  the  authoriza- 
tion comes  out,  the  case  either  settles  or  an 
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accommodation  of  some  kind  is  made,  pend- 
ing the  \mfair  labor  practice  trial. 

Use  the  power  that  you  have  Let  people 
know,  whether  they  are  employers  or  the 
unions,  that  if  you  violate  the  law.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  fair  game  to  violate  It  Look  Tor 
meaningful  remedies.  Impose  meaningful 
remedies.  And  if  the  word  gets  out  that 
there  are  meaningful  remedies  for  violating 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  then  there 
will  be  less  willingness  to  violate  the  Act. 

And  then  Mr.  Siegel  then  speaks.  He 
said: 

Mr.  SiECEL.  Bill.  I  am  going  to  give  you 
the  last  word  on  this.  I  find  we  have  Just  a 
few  minutes.  Let  me  give  you  the  la.st  word 
on  the  panel. 

And  then,  lo  and  behold,  Mr.  Lubbers 
speaks. 

Well.  I  think  It  Is  Interesting,  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  decisions.  Beth  Israel.  Eaatex. 
and  In  some  re.spects  even  Sears  Roebuck.  I 
read  those  decisions,  apart  from  what  they 
held  In  those  cases,  as  strong  statements  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  Board  has  a 
great  deal  of  policy-making  power,  and  that 
the  Court  will  look  to  the  Board  and  let  the 
Board  decide  cases. 

And  let  me  imderline  what  Mr.  Lub- 
bers goes  on  to  say. 

And  if  It  exercises  its  policy-making 
powers  In  the  proper  way  and  rationalizes 
its  decisions  properly,  that  it  Is  the  agency 
to  make  national   labor  relations  policy. 

I  would  like  to  underline  that  last 
statement. 

Mr.  Lubbers  goes  on  to  say : 

I  think  that  this  Is  something  which  the 
Board  will  assimilate,  and  some  of  these 
powers  which  I  think  Congress  was  trying  to 
direct  the  Board  to  use  In  the  Labor  Law 
Reform  Act  are  some  powers  that  the  Board 
has.  And  In  that  respect.  I  think  that  maybe 
in  the  future,  as  the  Board  assimilates  the 
message  from  the  Supreme  Court,  they  will 
deal  with  .some  of  the  problems  along  the 
lines  that  Arthur  indicated.  They  may  have 
the  power  to  do  so. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

I  would  like  to  think  some  of  our  bright 
young  people  stay  beyond  2  years,  et  cetera. 

I  think  implicit  in  what  Mr.  Lubbers 
was  saying  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  rejected  the  labor 
law  reform  bill— and  I  think  for  very 
good  and  just  reasons — he  seems  to  be 
saying : 

To  heck  with  the  United  States  Senate  We 
in  the  bureaucracy  continue  long  after  the 
Senators  leave  and  we  are  going  to  be  here 
Just  like  all  bureaucrats.  The  President  comes 
and  goes.  The  Congress  comes  and  goes.  But 
we  are  still  going  to  be  there  and  we  are 
going  to  make  the  policy  decisions  that  they 
refuse  to  make. 

I  think  that  is  wrong  and  I  think  if  any 
statements  like  this  can  be  accepted  as 
accurate  and  proper,  those  who  accept 
them  are  wrong. 

Let  me  just  recite  some  of  the  remarks, 
or  at  least  summarize  some  of  the  re- 
marks, by  some  of  the  expert  witnesses 
who  testified  in  the  hearings  pertaining 
to  Mr.  Lubbers. 

One  of  the  matters  that  has  been 
made  an  issue  in  this  debate  is  the  ex- 
perience level  of  various  General  Counsel. 


Now.  keep  in  mind,  I  am  attacking  Mr. 
Lubbers'  experience  level.  He  has  never 
supervised  an  organizational  election.  He 
admits  that.  He  has  not  had  a  great  deal 
or  any  experience  in  most  all  of  the 
things  that  the  General  Counsel  should 
do.  He  has  never  supervised  more  than 
30  people,  even  though  this  involves  2,500 
lawyers  and  all  kinds  of  other  personnel. 
There  are  33  regional  offices. 

He,  basically,  has  worked  for  the 
chairman  of  the  board  most  of  his 
political  and  bureaucratic  life.  Contrast 
that  with  some  of  the  other  recent  Gen- 
eral Counsel. 

Take  Peter  Nash.  who.  I  think,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  tried  to  inti- 
mate perhaps  was  not  experienced  when 
he  came  in. 

First.  Peter  Nash,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  and  I  th'nk  most  people 
would  agree  was  fair,  had  the  experience 
of  many  years  in  private  practice  before 
being  named  Solicitor  of  Labor.  His  ex- 
perience in  private  practice  was  in  labor 
law  and  in  precisely  the  matters,  among 
others,  that  are  supervised  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

Second,  as  Solicitor  of  Labor,  he  had 
the  administrative  responsibility  of 
hundreds  of  labor  attorneys  and  the  ad- 
ministrator of  15  major  laws.  He  had  a 
broad  background  as  a  result  of  the  So- 
licitor of  Labor  position,  as  well. 

Third,  he  then  went  to  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  where  he  was  universally  ac- 
claimed as  a  brilliant  and  effective  ad- 
ministrator, named  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  one  of  the  best  men 
in  the  Federal  Government  at  that  time. 

I  do  not  know  anybody  on  either  side 
of  the  various  issues  in  labor  law  who 
would  not  throw  accolades  at  the  feet 
of  Mr.  Peter  Nash  as  one  of  the  abso- 
lutely most  outstanding  labor  attorneys 
in  this  country  and  one  of  the  all-time 
great  General  Counsels.  The  reason  he 
was  is  that  he  was  fair,  he  was  impar- 
tial, he  did  not  come  in  under  circum- 
stances of  impropriety,  he  did  not  come 
in  after  having  worked  for  20  years 
under  the  thumb  of  the  Chairman  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  He 
came  in  from  the  outside — really,  from 
the  inside,  as  Solicitor  of  Labor,  after 
having  had  tremendous  experience  on 
the  outside  as  an  expert  in  labor  laws 
and  an  expert  in  the  matters  over  which 
the  General  Counsel  presides. 

Let  us  take  John  Irving. 

Before  I  get  to  John  Irving,  let  me 
read,  right  out  of  the  transcript,  the 
Nash  statement  at  the  hearing  pertain- 
ing to  Mr.  Lubbers: 

There  are  presently  three  individuals  who 
are  engaged  In  the  representation  of  orga- 
nized labor.  Individuals  who.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, understand  not  only  the  practical 
problems  Involved  in  the  labor-management 
sphere,  but  also  who  are  professional  enough 
to  make  Judgments  straight  down  the  middle 
without  any  philosophical  biases. 

In  my  Judgment,  that  lack  of  experience 


from  the  labor  community  on  the  Board 
over  these  years  Is  negative  as  far  as  the 
Board  Is  concerned;  and  It  Is  a  negative 
that  could  be  corrected  by  the  appointment 
of  any  one  of  those  three  individuals 

For  that  reason.  I  think  that  the  present 
nomination  Is  a  mistake  and  that  an  oppor- 
tunity has  been  lost  by  this  nomination  to 
appoint  someone  with  that  kind  of  practical 
experience  that  would  not  bring  with  It  the 
appearance,  at  least,  of  lack  of  Independence. 

I  believe  Mr.  Nash  was  referring  to 
three  people — two  labor  union  attorneys 
and  the  black  Regional  Director  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  in  the 
Atlanta  region.  Curtis  Mack,  who,  him- 
self, is  without  peer  as  a  labor  lawyer 
with  experience  in  these  areas.  I  think 
maybe  Mr  Nash  was  directly  saying 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  the  person  for 
this  position  because  of  this  appearance 
of  impropriety,  let  alone  possible  and 
potential  impropriety. 

If  you  take  into  consideration  the 
statements  made  at  that  ABA  conference 
on  labor  law.  from  which  I  quoted  earlier 
in  my  remarks  today,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
clude that  Mr  Lubbers  does  not  have  the 
independence,  nor  does  he  have  the  ex- 
perience, that  it  takes  to  operate  in  this 
position,  this  very  important  position, 
which  I  maintain  is  at  least  as  important 
as,  if  not  more  important  than,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  himself  because 
of  his  ability  to  form  labor  law  through 
the  prosecution  of  lyifair  labor  practices 
and  other  matters  and  because  he  has 
life-and-death  control  over  what  cases 
are  brought,  what  cases  are  dismissed,  et 
cetera.  From  that  standpoint,  he  could 
set  the  whole  tone  of  labor  law  in  this 
country. 

If  we  continue  to  have  confrontations 
on  labor  law  as  we  have  had  over  the 
last  few  years  because  one  special-inter- 
est group  wants  it  all  its  own  way.  we  are 
going  to  find  that  in  this  country,  there 
is  going  lo  be  labor  chaos,  because  the 
other  side  of  that  equation  is  not  going 
to  put  up  with  it.  I  think  that  would  be 
catastrophic,  especially  since  the  history 
of  the  Board  has  been  one  of  conciliation, 
one  of  at  least  trying  to  work  out  the 
difficulties  between  management  and 
labor 

Let  me  go  to  another  General  Counsel 
who.  I  think,  has  not  been  given  his  due 
as  a  tremendous  expert  in  the  field.  That 
is  John  Irving,  who  recently  ser\'ed  I 
understand  that  a  statement  was  made 
that  John  Irving  had  as  little,  or  less,  ad- 
ministrative experience  as  Mr  Lubbers. 
That  simply  is  not  true.  I  do  not  know 
why  my  colleagues  persist  in  telling 
things  that  are  inaccurate  In  fact.  I  say 
that  statement  is  false.  Mr  Irving  was 
Deputy  Counsel  under  Mr.  Nash  for  3 
years:  in  other  words.  No.  2  man 
for  the  Board,  where  he  exercised  all 
kinds  of  experience  on  the  job  before  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Nash. 

I  believe  the  lack  of  experience  by  Lub- 
bers directly  bears  upon  his  competence. 
I  do  not  know  anylxxly  who  understands 
the  field  or  understands  the  specific  and 
the  professional  nature  of  this  job  would 
really  disagree  with  that  statement.  I 
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think  we  have  here  a  demand  by  one 
special-interest  section  of  our  com- 
munity to  ipnore  the  willingness  of  busi- 


slbly  be  doubted.  In  my  view,  you  have  every 
right  to  Insist,  and  you  ought  to  Insist,  that 
one  of  them  be  chosen. 


of  any  of  them.  I  am  here  to  speak  for  a 
principle,  not  for  or  against  any  man  or  any 
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It  really  worries  me  that  this  position 
has  to  be  such  a  Donnybrook  when  busi- 
ness is  willing  to  be  conciliatory;  when 


cally  done  whatever  labor  has  wanted, 
and  this  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  it. 
I  do  not  want  a  Republican  President 


is  awful."  They  tried  to  make  out  a  case 

that  this  was  a  tremendously  bad  thing. 

Yet,  here  we  have  a  Board  dedicated 
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think  we  have  here  a  demand  by  one 
special-interest  section  of  our  com- 
munity to  ipnore  the  willingness  of  busi- 
ness to  have  a  prounion,  prolabor  Gen- 
eral Counsel  who  does  not  have  the  po- 
tential of  impropriety  and  the  look  of 
impropriety  about  him  in  pushing,  with- 
out consideration  of  the  liabilities,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  us  to  get  rid  of 
the  concept  that  everybody  says  he  is 
competent.  I  think  he  is  a  fine  man.  but 
I  do  not  think  he  is  competent  for  this 
position  and  I  do  not  think  others  have 
felt  that  way.  either,  who  have  testified 
before  the  Board. 

Those  who  are  in  the  one  special-in- 
terest category-.  I  am  sure.  do.  but  that  is 
because  they  want  this  man  very,  very 
badly  to  run  this  Board  position. 

I  can  say  this:  Mr.  Lubbers  has  indi- 
cated, and  we  have  it  from  inside  the 
Board  itself  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  indi- 
cated, from  time  to  time,  that  if  he  has 
this  nomination  and  can  have  it  for  the 
fuU  4-year  term,  he  will,  as  indicated  in 
his  remarks  before  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation on  labor  relations  law.  by 
opinions  of  the  General  Counsel's  posi- 
tion which  he  will  hold,  enact  labor  law 
reform  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  legis- 
lative body  rejected  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  we.  as  Senators,  could 
put  up  with  that,  regardless  of  whether 
Senators  want  to  support  the  unions  and 
everything  they  do  or  not.  I  think  there 
is  a  question  of  ethics,  of  proprietv,  and 
the  appearance  of  evil.  I  thmk  there  is  a 
question  of  why  not  the  best?  I  think 
there  is  a  question  of  advocacy  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  that  looks  to  be 
improper  and.  had  you  sat  m  the  hearings 
that  day.  you  would  have  to  say,  "My 
gosh,  it  was  way  beyond  the  bounds  of 
propriety." 

I  think  his  statement  said  in  an  emo- 
tional frenzy,  that  if  Mr.  Lubbers  were 
rejected  he  would  have  to  reassess  his 
position  indicates  the  lack  of  objectivity 
of  the  Cha'rman  of  the  Board  and.  I 
think,  the  more-than-close  relationship 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  pertains  to 
Mr.  Lubbers 

Let  me  go  to  some  other  testimony  at 
the  hearing  on  this  matter.  Former 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Ed  Miller,  gave 
some  testimony  on  the  independence  is- 
sue. This  is  what  he  said: 

Bin  Lubbers  was  a  very  conscientious,  able 
assistant  to  John  Fanning  He  worked  hand- 
In-glove  with  John  for  well  over  a  decade.  He 
became  thoroughly  expert  In  expressing 
John's  views  on  almost  every  Imaginable 
question  of  interpretation  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  That  Is  what  he  was 
supposed  to  do  That  Is  what  he  did  and 
did  well. 

Today,  we  have  a  vacancy  In  the  General 
Counsels  position.  There  are.  as  has  been 
referred  to  here  today,  tens  and  probably 
hundreds  of  able  lawyers,  expert  In  labor  law, 
avaUable  for  that  position  Tens  and  hun- 
dreda  of  them  who  did  not  spend  most  of 
their  legal  careers  as  an  amanuensis  of  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Able  men  and  women  are  available  whose 
independence  from  the  Board  could  not  pos- 


sibly be  doubted.  In  my  view,  you  have  every  of  any  of  them.  I  am  here  to  speak  for  a 
right  to  insist,  and  you  ought  to  Insist,  that  principle,  not  for  or  against  any  man  or  any 
one  of  them  be  chosen.  woman. 


Those  are  his  remarks  to  us  on  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
He  goes  on  to  say — remember,  that  is 
Ed  Miller,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  I  think 
there  is  a  parenthetical  thought  that 
needs  to  be  put  in  here :  Nobody  wants  to 
come  in  and  testify  against  a  man  who 
has  the  complete  support  of  labor,  along 
with  a  whole  bunch  of  other  people,  who, 
in  their  eyes,  is  very  likely  to  get  this 
position  whether  or  not  he  is  opposed, 
and  thus  put  their  experience  and 
their  reputations  on  the  hne  and,  of 
course,  their  practical  experience  that 
has  to  occur  before  the  Board.  It  is  not 
easy  for  these  people  to  say  these  things. 

These  people  know  that  they  are  going 
to  have  to  come  before  the  Board  and 
when  the  Chairman  himself  is  such  an 
ardent  advocate,  he  is  not  going  to  forget 
what  they  said.  I  think  he  should;  any 
quasi-judicial  leader  in  this  Government 
should.  But  this  man  is  so  emotionally 
involved  in  the  Lubbers  nomination  that 
I  suspect  that  if  one  looks  at  it  carefully, 
one  would  know  that  it  took  guts  and 
integrity  and  beUef  in  this  country  to 
come  in  and  testify. 

As  you  well  know,  they  were  not  run- 
ning down  Mr.  Lubbers  as  a  human 
being.  Neither  am  I  But  they  were 
questioning  the  propriety  of  this  nomi- 
nation and  really  his  competency  for 
this  job.  It  was  not  an  easy  thing  for 
them  to  do  and  it  was  an  uncomfortable 
thing  to  do.  They  expressed  their  dis- 
comfort in  doing  this.  But  they  thought 
that  the  process  was  more  important 
than  either  Mr.  Fanning  or  Mr.  Lubbers, 
and  so  do  I.  I  think  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  either  of  these  able  people, 
especially  when  there  are  other  people 
who  are  equally  prounion  who  could  be 
chosen. 

This  has  become  a  Donnybrook  be- 
cause labor  has  said.  "Look,  we  want  this 
man  whether  anyone  likes  it  or  not.  We 
know  Mr  Goldberg  and  Mr.  Frenkel. 
acceptable  to  business,  would  be  just  as 
acceptable.  And  we  know  that  Curtis 
Mack  would  be  impeccably  fair  to  the 
labor  union  cause." 

I  think  Curtis  Mack  would  be  equitably 
fa*r  to  both  sides.  He  is  probably  the  most 
excellent  choice  of  anybody.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  make  the  choices. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  it  was  not  easy 
for  these  F>€ople  to  come  in  and  testify. 

Let  me  continue  with  former  Chair- 
man Miller's  comments.  He  said: 

Able  men  and  women  are  available  whose 
independence  on  the  Board  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  doubted.  In  my  view,  you  have  every 
right  to  Insist,  and  you  ought  to  Insist,  that 
one  of  them  be  chosen.  You  know  the  names 
of  several  who  are  under  consideration 

I  have  named  three  here  today. 

Had  any  one  of  them  been  chosen,  I  would 
not  be  here  today  Some  of  them  are  lawyers 
representing  unions  Their  views  on  labor 
policy  would  not  be  the  same  as  mine  But 
I  would  not  be  here  to  opp>ose  the  selection 


Let  me  repeat  that; 

I  am  here  to  speak  for  a  principle,  not  for 
or  against  any  man  or  any  woman.  I  am  here 
to  say  that  the  Independence  of  the  NLRB's 
General  Counsel  should  be  assured.  There 
are  lots  better  ways  to  assure  It  than  by 
naming  a  candidate  who  has  spent  the  bet- 
ter part  of  his  professional  career  learning 
and  practicing  the  art  of  expressing  the 
views  of  the  current  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

You  know,  that  is  a  pretty  devastating 
statement.  Here  is  a  man  who  likes  Mr. 
Lubbers,  as  I  do.  Here  is  a  man  who 
finds  him  to  be  a  nice  man,  as  I  do. 
Here  is  a  man  who  has  found  him  to  be 
an  able  lawyer,  as  I  do.  Here  is  a  man 
who  has  found  him  to  be  an  able  advo- 
cate of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board's 
viewpoints,  which  by  the  way,  are  basi- 
cally 100-percent  prounion  for  all  of  his 
27  years,  or  at  least  certainly  the  last  dec- 
ade of  his  career.  He  has  expressed  his 
views  because  he  feels  exactly  the  same 
as  him,  and  he  has  a  right  to  do  that.  He 
has  been  used  to  speaking  for  Mr.  Fan- 
ning. He  has  been  used  to  making  ap- 
pearances for  Mr.  Fanning.  He  has  been 
used  to  being  the  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Fanning.  He  has  been  used  to  speaking 
for  the  labor  movement  in  America.  All 
of  these  things  he  has  a  right  to  do. 

But  what  he  should  have  done.  It 
seems  to  me.  is  not  put  his  name  in  the 
ring  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  that  he 
has  worked  with  Mr.  Fanning,  as  Mr. 
Miller  so  aptly  put  it,  as  amanuensis  for 
basically  20  years  or  better. 

I  do  not  care  who  we  are.  This  is  not 
an  issue  of  running  down  Mr.  Lubbers. 
This  is  not  an  issue  of  partisanship.  This 
i.s  not  a  prounion  or  antiunion  issue 
here  on  the  floor  as  we  raise  it.  This  is 
an  issue  of  propriety.  This  is  an  issue  of 
competence.  This  is  an  issue  of  experi- 
ence. This  is  an  issue  of  competence  to 
do  this  iob.  When  I  speak  of  competence. 
I  am  talking  specifically  to  do  this  job. 

I  personally  believe  Mr.  Lubbers  is 
competent  to  do  the  job  he  has  done  for 
the  last  number  of  years  with  Mr. 
Fanning. 

At  the  hearing,  and  anybody  who 
wants  to  take  the  time  can  certainly  find 
this  out,  Mr.  Lubbers  acknowledged  that 
he  agrees  with  Mr.  Fanning's  labor  law 
case  decisionmaking  over  the  years  they 
have  worked  together.  Mr.  Lubbers,  it 
was  pretty  clear,  is  going  to  do  whatever 
Mr.  Fanning  wants  him  to  do. 

And  that  is  not  the  way  the  independ- 
ent General  Counsel's  position  should  be. 
This  would  put  back  labor-management 
relations  back  before  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  when  everybody  was  complaining 
about  the  Board  being  judge,  prose- 
cutor, and  jury  in  labor-management 
relations  cases.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
go  back  to  that  day  when  there  are, 
as  we  say.  tens  of  hundreds  of  competent 
labor  lawyers  who  are  promanagement. 
prounion.  and  in  the  middle,  who  would 
probably  be  the  better  choices  for  this 
position. 
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It  really  worries  me  that  this  position 
has  to  be  such  a  Donnybrook  when  busi- 
ness is  willing  to  be  conciUatory;  when 
business  is  wiUing  to  compromise;  when 
the  business  community  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept union  General  Counsel  as  named; 
when  business  is  wilUng  to  accept  a 
regional  director  for  the  Atlanta  region 
for  this  position.  Why  are  we  in  a  Donny- 
brook over  this  particular  nomination 
which  has  all  of  the  earmarks  of  im- 
propriety? 

Somebody  has  to  ask  the  question  and 
I  am  asking  it.  Why  are  we  being  put 
to  this  type  of  a  test  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
who  really  ought  to  all  be  working  for 
the  best  in  Government,  who  ought  to  all 
be  working  for  the  best  possible  people 
for  these  independent  positions,  who 
ought  to  all  be  working  for  fairness  and 
equitv  to  both  sides,  who  ought  to  all  be 
working  for  a  reasonable  approach  to 
labor-management  relations,  who  ought 
to  all  realize  that  in  their  respective 
States,  if  we  get  into  a  constant  conflict 
over  impropriety  because  of  a  100- 
percent  bias  in  the  appointment  process 
with  regard  to  labor  law,  we  are  going 
to  be  in  problems  all  over  this  country 
in  labor-management  relations  like 
never  before? 

It  does  not  take  many  brains  to  real- 
ize that  the  equities  are  on  our  side  in 
this  matter.  We  are  not  attacking  Mr. 
Lubbers  as  a  person.  We  are  not  attack- 
ing his  ability  as  a  labor  lawyer  to  work 
for  Mr.  Fanning.  We  are  not  attacking 
his  ability  to  head  many  other  positions 
in  Government.  I  would  not  oppose  him 
for  many  other  positions  of  Government. 

We  are  raising  the  question  of  pro- 
priety. We  are  raising  the  question.  Why 
not  the  best?  We  are  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  administrative  ability  which  this 
man  has  no  experience  with.  We  are 
raising  the  question  of  independence  be- 
cause the  General  Counsel  has  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Board. 

If  the  General  Counsel's  main  guru  in 
labor  relations  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  then  we  can  count  on  a  tremen- 
dously bad  precedent  to  be  set.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  could  turn  around  because 
if  the  Republican  nominee  is  elected 
President  in  1980,  and  there  seems  to  be 
at  least  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
that — and  I  would  suggest  more  than  a 
reasonable  opportunity — then  the  whole 
Board  can  be  changed  around  the  other 
way.  Then  it  just  becomes  a  partisan 
mishmash  that  does  not  benefit  America 
or  anybody  else. 

In  the  end.  if  that  were  the  case  and 
this  precedent  is  set,  I  would  not  blame 
any  Republican  President  who  would 
say.  "If  they  are  going  to  play  hardball 
that  way  then  we  are  just  going  to  have 
totally  biased  people"  for  whatever  par- 
ticular persuasion  or  philosophy  he  has. 
Or  if  you  have  a  Democratic  President 
who  does  not  agree  with  labor,  and  that 
is  possible. 

Labor  has  continually  decried  some  of 
the  things  President  Carter  has  stood 
for.  though  I  have  to  admit  he  has  basi- 


cally done  whatever  labor  has  wanted, 
and  this  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  it. 

I  do  not  want  a  Republican  President 
coming  in  here  and  saying  we  are  going 
to  have  an  all  pro  big  business  or  all 
pro  small  business  person  here.  I  do  not 
want  that  happening  either.  I  want  fair- 
ness and  equity.  I  hope  we  can  have 
people  in  Government  who  are  the  best. 

What  really  galls  a  lot  of  us  is  that 
during  the  1976  campaign — and  this  is 
not  just  the  Republicans  but  also  a  lot 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate — here 
was  a  candidate  who  ran  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  why  not  the  best,  and  who  has 
continually  flooded  the  Government 
with  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  the 
best  but  quite  less  than  the  best,  and 
some  who  are  only  average. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  floor  reaUze  that  there  is 
no  animosity  or  desire  to  cause  discon- 
certion to  Mr.  Lubbers  or  anybody  else 
in  this  matter,  but  mainly  to  stand  up 
for  what  we  consider  as  principles. 

There  is  another  important  point  to 
consider.  That  is,  what  will  be  the  harm 
to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  its  ability  to  adjust  labor  disputes 
if  Mr.  Lubbers  is  confirmed? 

Here  is  what  former  Board  member 
Walther  said  at  the  hearing: 

In  my  opinion,  the  Washington  "Ivory 
tower"  approach  of  the  Board  In  deciding 
the  dlflacult  cases  presented  to  it  Is  one  oi 
the  main  reasons  why  the  Board  has  been 
unsuccessful  in  getting  even  SC;;  of  Its 
orders  enforced  In  the  Courts  In  the  past 
two  years. 

That  is  an  amazing  statement.  If  I 
can  interpolate  here,  they  have  less  than 
50  percent  of  its  orders  enforced  because 
of  the  partisan  nature  of  the  Board  and 
the  partisan  position  it  has  come  to. 

Let  me  continue  with  the  Walther 
comment: 

since  January  1978.  through  this  past 
Monday,  the  weekly  labor  case  reporting 
services  have  reported  517  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeals'  decisions  Involving  the  enforcement 
of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Orders. 
In  only  238  (47'~r)  of  these  517  cases  did 
the  Court  enforce  In  full  the  Board's  Order. 
53'~r  of  the  time,  the  Circuit  Cotu-ts  have 
found  it  necessary  to  revere,  modify,  or  re- 
mand part  or  all  of  the  Order. 

Let  me  interpolate  again.  Fifty-three 
percent  of  the  time,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board's  orders  have  been  re- 
jected by  the  courts. 

That  is  a  pretty  high  percentage.  Some 
people  would  say  that  10  percent  would 
be  high. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration.  My  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  with 
regard  to  a  moderate  woman  who  was 
nominated  for  a  judgeship  in  one  of  our 
eminent  States  in  this  Union,  raised  Cain 
because  she  had  something  like  a  10 
percent  reversal  rating  by  courts  of  ap- 
peals when,  in  fact,  that  was  not  really 
very  much  of  a  reversal  rate. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  in  here  complaining.  They  came  be- 
fore our  committee  and  said,  "Well,  this 


is  awful."  They  tried  to  make  out  a  case 
that  this  was  a  tremendously  bad  thing. 

Yet,  here  we  have  a  Board  dedicated 
to  serve  all  sides  of  the  various  issues, 
management  and  labor,  whose  orders  are 
rejected  53  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
last  2  years.  The  reason  for  that  is  be- 
cause the  people  in  Government  today 
are  making  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  a  partisan,  biased  Board.  If  it 
continues,  they  will  nm  the  effectiveness 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  the  detriment  of  labor-management 
relations  in  this  country. 

What  really  bothers  me  is  that  even 
though  the  business  people  in  this  com- 
munity are  willing  to  accept  pro-union, 
independent  General  Counsels,  who  have 
experience  in  this  area  and  have  com- 
petence and  tremendous  backgroimd. 
but,  nevertheless,  are  100  percent  biased 
in  favor  of  the  unions,  even  though  they 
are  willing  to  accept  those,  the  adminis- 
tration will  not  consider  them. 

I  take  it  that  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues will  not  consider  it,  on  both  sides 
of  the  floor  But  there  are  sufficient 
numbers  of  our  colleagues  who  will  reject 
this. 

I  serve  notice  that  this  is  not  going 
to  be  a  simple  thing. 

Perhaps  the  majority  here  will  win  on 
cloture.  I  do  not  know  The  odds  are 
heavily  against  our  side  I  know  that, 
because  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where 
there  has  been  extended  educational 
dialog  with  regard  to  a  Presidential 
nomination.  There  may  have  been,  but 
I  do  not  recall  it. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  beheve  Mr.  Lub- 
bers should  be  rejected. 

Let  me  go  on  a  bit  further  in  Mr. 
Walther's  testimony.  Keep  in  mind,  he 
has  just  brought  out  that  in  53  percent 
of  the  present  Board's  rulings  over  the 
last  2  years,  basically,  the  upper  courts 
have  failed  to  enforce  them  in  full. 

Mr.  Walther  goes  on  to  say: 

During  this  same  period,  the  Regional  Of- 
fices under  the  command  of  the  General 
Counsel  have  Increased  the  percentage  of 
settlements  from  about  81'"  to  over  SSS^. 
It  Is  the  artful  mediation  developed  by  this 
well-respected  Division  of  the  Board,  the 
Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  that  has 
brought  about  this  recent  development 

In  other  words,  it  is  John  Irving  and 
another  member  who  have  increased  the 
ability  to  settle  cases  because  they  did 
not  act  as  partisan  or  biased  people  in 
their  service  on  the  Board. 

I  think  our  distinguLshed  chairman, 
my  dear  friend  iMr.  WillmmsK  would 
agree  with  that. 

Mr.  Walther  goes  on  to  say: 

Management  and  labor  alike  have  been 
able  to  feel  secure  In  fully  presenting  their 
respective  views  of  a  labor  dispute  to  the 
neutral  field  personnel  who  serve  under  the 
General  Coun.sel  Their  security  is  founded 
in  the  knowledge  that  those  who  serve  un- 
der the  General  Counsel  are  experienced  and 
understand  the  precise  nature,  complexity 
and  working  background  behind  the  problem 
presented.  Clearly,  what  this  great  agency 
needs  Is  a  General  Counsel  who  has  experi- 
ence  and   understands   the   field   operations 
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and    the   mechanics   of    the   compromise   of 
labor    disputes     The    settlement    function. 


the  delicate  balance  of  labor  relations. 


Mr.  Lubbers'  nomination  was  confirmed. 
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I  think  there  have  been   two  major     thinks  or  both  think  that  this  nomina-     that  we  believe  it  deserves  more  power. 
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and  the  mechanics  of  the  compromise  of 
labor  disputes  The  settlement  function, 
so  carefully  programmed  and  developed,  sim- 
ply win  not  tolerate  at  its  apex  one  so  re- 
cently weaned  from  Washington's  Ivory  tow- 
er. This  is  simply  much  too  Important  an  of- 
fice for  on-the-job  training. 

That  is  a  pretty  strong  indictment.  Let 
me  repeat,  because  it  is  true.  "This  is 
simply  much  too  important  an  ofl5ce  for 
on-the-job  training-. '" 

Mr.  Walther  goe<  on  to  say : 

I  saw  the  work  of  the  nominee  during  the 
two  years  while  I  was  on  the  Board.  He  has 
been  an  able  and  knowledgeable  staff  coun- 
sel and  functions  effectively  m  Executive  Sec- 
retary In  the  'Ivory  tower  "  But  he  does  not 
possess  the  administrative  experience,  field 
experience,  or  the  actual  experience  In  solv- 
ing labor  disputes  that  Is  essential  to  be  able 
to  function  as  a  ;;uccessful  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  President  I  think  that  testimony 
IS  devastating  from  a  former  member  of 
the  Board.  I  do  not  thlnlc  it  is  refutable. 

I  commented  earlier  in  the  debate  here 
that  I  felt  this  was  probably  the  first 
time  there  was  extended  educational  dia- 
log on  a  judicial  nomination.  But  I 
think  there  were  at  least  two  Supreme 
Court  nominees  who  were  debated  quite 
extensively.  They  were  the  Haynsworth 
and  Carswell  nominations.  As  I  recall. 
Strauss  for  Secretary  of  Commerce  was 
debated  at  length,  as  well. 

There  may  have  been  others,  but  those 
are  the  only  ones  I  know  of.  So.  this  is 
a  fairly  unique  situation.  It  is  the  first 
time  any  nominee  for  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  and  especially  the 
General  Counsel,  has  been  extensively 
debated  on  the  floor. 

(Mr.  DeCONCINI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  in  re- 
gard to  the  nomination  of  William  A. 
Lubbers  to  the  position  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  I  feel  my  fellow  Senators 
should  keep  in  mind  the  turmoil  the 
Board  has  gone  through  since  the  White 
House  announced  Mr.  Lubbers'  tempo- 
rary appointment.  In  particular.  I  would 
like  to  briefly  discuss  the  appointment's 
implications  on  Betty  Southard  Mur- 
phy. Mrs.  Murphy  resigned  from  the 
Board  after  many  years  of  dedicated 
service,  rather  than  accept  an  interim 
appointment. 

Although  it  was  the  White  House's  in- 
tention to  reappoint  Mrs  Murphy  after 
Mr.  Lubbers'  appointment  was  con- 
firmed, she  refused  to  be  held  'hostage" 
by  a  political  puppeteering  practice. 
One  can  imagine  how  Mrs.  Murphy  felt. 
After  many  years  of  dedicated  public 
service,  she  is  rewarded  in  a  manner 
that  signifies  gross  injustice  not  only  to 
Mrs.  Murphy,  but  also  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  consequently 
the  handUng  of  labor  relations  through- 
out the  country.  Mrs.  Murphy  is  one  of 
those  precious  few  that  both  orga- 
nized labor  and  management  have 
genuinely  accepted  as  a  Board  member. 
Therefore,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
this  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  nomi- 
nation has  dealt  such  a  blow  already  to 


the  delicate  balance  of  labor  relations. 
Mrs.  Murphy,  in  her  letter  of  resigna- 
tion, illustrated  her  dedication  to  public 
service  and  her  regret  to  leave  the 
Board. 

I  should  like  to  share  Mrs.  Murphy's 
letter  of  resignation  with  my  fellow 
Senators,  and  I  quote : 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  have  served  on  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  as  Chairman 
and  member  for  over  4'2  years  now.  I  origi- 
nally came  on  the  Board  because  Dr.  John 
EhirUop  believed  that  individuals  who  were 
experienced  In  collective  bargaining  and 
who  were  acceptable  to  both  labor  and  man- 
agement had  a  responsibility  to  serve  In 
public  positions.  Having  represented  unions 
and  employers  for  14  years  In  private  prac- 
tice. I  was  in  that  category. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  compliments  of 
my  life  that  after  serving  a  term  on  the 
Board  I  have  been  urged  by  both  organized 
labor  and  the  business  community  to  re- 
main. Although  I  have  considered  helping 
to  formulate  the  national  labor  policy  a 
prlvUege.  I  have  decided  not  to  accept  the 
offer  of  an  interim  appointment  conveyed 
to  me  on  your  behtilf  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  or  renomlnatlon  for  a  second  term. 

Accordingly.  I  submit  my  resignation,  ef- 
fective December  14.  1979.  in  order  to  return 
to  the  private  sector  where  I  hope  to  serve 
the  common  interests  of  constructive  lebor- 
management  relations. 
Sincerely, 

Betty  Southhard  Mttrphy. 

It  seems  shameful  that  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  offered  an  interim  appointment 
rather  than  renomination  for  a  second 
term.  The  impact  of  her  resignation  was 
felt  immediately  by  members  of  both  the 
business  and  labor  community.  Lane 
Kirkland.  APL-CIO  president,  said: 

Mrs.  Murphy  has  done  an  outstanding  Job 
as  Chairman  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  we  regret 
her  resignation.  We  know,  however,  that  she 
will  continue  to  make  a  real  contribution  to 
the  Improvement  of  labor-management  rela- 
tions In  the  United  States. 

On  behalf  of  business,  Dr.  Richard 
Lesher.  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  was  quoted  as  saying: 

We  regreat  that  Betty  Murphy  has  re- 
signed from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Both  as  Chairman  for  2  years  and  later 
as  a  Board  member  she  has  done  a  superb 
job  demonstrating  a  strong  commitment  to 
fairness  and  objectivity  so  essential  to  public 
confidence.  It  is  the  finest  tribute  to  her  that 
both  organized  labor  and  business  expressed 
confidence  in  her  work. 

We  are  confident  that  she  will  continue 
to  be  a  stabilizing  Influence  on  labor-man- 
agement relations  in  the  country,  not  only 
by  virtue  of  her  Broad  experience,  but  also 
beca\ise  of  her  practical  experience  prior  to 
her  board  tenure. 

It  should  be  clear  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  public  good — our  purpose  for  being 
present  here  today — has  been  dealt  a 
great  setback.  I  pray  that  this  type  of 
predicament  will  not  be  repeated  again. 
The  loss  of  a  true  public  servant  due  to 
political  dickering  is  not  in  the  better 
interests  of  our  country, 

Mrs,  Murphy's  departure  from  the 
Board  can  be  attributed  to  her  being 
offered    an    interim    appointment    until 


Mr.  Lubbers'  nomination  was  confirmed, 
rather  than  an  instant  renomination 
with  the  support  of  all  sides  in  this 
matter. 

It  is  a  disgrace  that  politics  were 
played  with  respect  to  her  nomination. 
She  would  be  sitting  on  the  Board  to- 
day, representing  both  sides  well,  and 
listening  and  being  ethical  and  decent 
and  doing  those  things  to  bring  about 
a  feeling  on  the  Board  of  competence 
and  clarity,  honor  and  integrity,  work- 
ing for  the  interests  of  all,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  political  dickering  that  went 
on  in  holding  her  renomination  hostage 
while  trying  to  get  the  Senate  to  accept, 
by  force,  the  Lubber's  nomination, 

Mrs.  Murphy's  departure  from  the 
Board  can  be  attributed  to  her  being 
offered  an  inte.rim  appointment  until 
Mr.  Lubbers'  nomination  was  confirmed, 
rather  than  a  renomination. 

It  should  be  clear  to  my  colleagues  the 
reason  for  offering  her  the  interim  ap- 
pointment— the  White  House,  question- 
able about  Mr.  Lubbers'  integrity  in 
serving  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  his 
subsequent  confirmation  in  the  Senate, 
felt  it  necessary  to  delay  Mrs.  Murphy's 
renomination  until  Mr.  Lubbers'  nom- 
ination was  confirmed. 

Obviously.  Mrs.  Murphy's  unfortunate 
departure  from  the  Board  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  the  lack  of  con- 
fidence displayed  by  the  White  House 
in  Mr  Lubbers'  ability  to  be  confirmed 
on  his  own  merits.  Consequently,  we 
.''hould  inform  the  White  House,  by  re- 
jecting this  nomination,  that  we  share 
its  doubts  about  Mr.  Lubbers'  ability, 
and  that  we  object  to  the  treatment 
given  so  dedicated  a  public  servant  as 
Mrs.  Murphy. 

I  wish  also  to  add  that  in  this  nomina- 
tion holding  Mrs.  Murphy  hostage,  while 
presenting  this  doubted  nomination, 
doubted  by  everyone  and  trying  to.  in  es- 
sence, for  the  Senate  to  accept  the  nomi- 
nation, that  all  of  us  who  would  have 
liked  to  have  seen  Mrs.  Murphy  renomi- 
nated, and  so  would  all  of  labor  and  so 
would  all  of  business  for  one  of  the  first 
times  in  history,  was  not  only  a  disgrace 
but  less  than  a  honorable  thing  to  do. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we  un- 
derstand that  this  raises  two  important 
issues.  Not  only  was  one  of  the  leading 
women  feminists  in  this  country  mis- 
treated by  this  approach,  but  since  I 
think  all  of  business  and  all  of  labor 
would  also  accept  one  of  the  leading 
black  labor  lawyers  in  the  country,  who 
has  inestimable  experience.  Curtis 
Mack's  treatment  has  also  been  a  very, 
very  interesting  and  regrettable  occur- 
rence. 

Mr,  Mack  not  only  knows  the  work- 
ings of  the  General  Counsel's  office  be- 
cause he  has  run  one  of  the  better  re- 
gional areas  for  the  NLRB,  but  Mr.  Mack 
has  had  tremendous  experience  in  labor 
law  and  in  precisely  the  areas  overseen 
by  the  General  Counsel  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 
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I  think  there  have  been  two  major 
slights  by  this  political  dickering,  by  this 
issue,  a  slight  to  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try because  of  the  ofBcious  and  rude  ap- 
proach toward  Mrs.  Murphy,  who 
served  with  distinction  both  as  Chair- 
man and  a  member  of  the  Board,  but  also 
I  think  a  major  slight  to  the  blacks  of 
this  country,  who  have  been  asking  this 
administration  to  find  the  very  best  black 
leaders  in  America  and  give  them  op- 
portunities in  our  Government  and  in 
our  country  today. 

Mr.  Mack  would  not  make  much  more 
money  than  he  makes  now  if  he  became 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  But  it  would  be  a  recog- 
nition that  he  is  not  only  one  of  the  lead- 
ing black  leaders  in  this  country  but  he 
is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  labor  law- 
yers in  this  country,  that  he  has  viable 
and  valid  administrative  experience  and 
that  he  has  the  capacity  to  operate  in 
this  position  better  than  Mr.  Lubbers 
ever  could,  in  my  opinion,  because  of  the 
long-term  and  devoted  relationship  he 
has  had  with  Mr.  Panning, 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  looking  at  this 
issue  would  fail  to  see  that  this  involves 
ethics.  It  involves  why  not  the  best.  It 
involves  the  integrity  of  the  national  la- 
bor relations'  process.  It  involves  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  It  involves  the  integrity  of  the 
General  Counsel's  office.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  fail  to  understand  those  par- 
ticular points  here. 

But  what  really  should  offend  a  lot  of 
people  is  the  calculated  mistreatment 
of  one  of  the  leading  women  in  our  coun- 
try, Mrs.  Murphy,  who  is  acceptable  to 
both  sides,  a  good  friend  of  labor  and  a 
good  friend  of  business,  a  person  who  was 
fair  on  the  Board.  I  myself  did  not  agree 
with  all  of  Mrs  Murphy's  decisions.  In 
fact  I  guess  I  could  say  I  did  not  agree 
with  the  majority  of  her  decisions.  But 
I  did  agree  that  she  was  a  devoted  and 
outstanding  member  of  the  Board  and 
deserved  renomination  since  she  had  the 
support  of  everyone.  I  think  it  goes  to 
show  that  the  Board  itself  was  deni- 
grated because  of  the  refusal  to  renomi- 
nate her  ahead  of  Mr.  Lubbers,  thinking 
as  small  political  minds  do  that  if  they 
held  Mrs.  Murphy's  renomination  hos- 
tage she  must  have  wanted  it  so  badly 
that  somehow  or  other  we  here  in  the 
Senate  would  accept  Mr.  Lubbers  by 
default. 

I  can  remember  chatting  with  Mrs. 
Murphy  about  this,  and  she  can  speak 
so  well  for  herself  I  would  not  even  try 
to  paraphrase  what  she  felt  at  the  time. 

But  suffice  it  to  say,  she  was  very, 
very  badly  mistreated  and  she  knew  who 
the  mistreaters  were  and  are. 

In  the  process  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  has  been  denigrated  be- 
cause when  we  have  a  nominee  who 
would  have  come  through  the  Senate  by 
acclamation,  supported  by  the  labor 
union  leaders  and  all  of  labor,  supported 
by  the  business  leaders  and  all  of  busi- 
ness, held  up  because  somehow  or  other 
labor    thinks    or    this    administration 


thinks  or  both  think  that  this  nomina- 
tion is  m.ore  important,  I  cannot  see  how- 
the  Board  can  survive  as  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  two  positions. 

There  is  no  use  kidding  about  it.  This 
is  a  major,  major  problem,  and  I  think 
we  have  not  heard  the  last  of  it. 

If  Mr.  Lubbers  is  confirmed.  I  believe 
that  It  will  cause  chaos  ultimately  in 
labor-management  relations  in  this 
country  just  as  labor  law  reform  would 
have  done  because  I  think  that  he  will 
do  everything  in  his  power  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  and  to  put  in  place 
those  provisions  of  the  Labor  Law  Re- 
form Act  that  have  been  so  decisively 
rejected  by  the  Senate  and  not  just  after 
a  little  insignificant  battle.  It  was  an  in- 
tense battle  waged  by  both  sides,  and  I 
might  say  I  think  waged  effectively  and 
well  by  both  sides. 

It  was  a  good  debate  because  people 
could  really  understand  maybe  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  how  important 
our  labor  laws  are  in  our  country  and 
how  important  they  are  to  all  of  us. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Murphy  was  done 
an  injustice  and  I,  believe  women  have 
been  done  an  injustice  in  this  society.  I 
believe  that  Mr,  Mack  has  been  done  an 
injustice  since  he  would  have  had  the 
support  of  all  concerned  and  thus  I  be- 
lieve that  the  black  community  has  been 
done  an  injustice  because  here  is  a  per- 
fect opportunity  for  this  administration 
or  any  administration  to  put  in  an  out- 
standing black  leader  in  this  country 
in  a  field  where  he  is  equal  to  anyone 
and  better  than  most  at  a  time  in  our 
country's  existence  where  he  has  earned 
the  right.  That  is  what  is  almost  pathetic 
about  this. 

In  the  interest  of  politics,  women  and 
blacks  have  been  ignored. 

Mr,  President,  for  our  consideration 
today  is  the  appointment  which  at  first 
glance  might  seem  innocuous  enough. 
Generally.  Presidents  send  us  appointees 
who  are  perfunctorily  confirmed.  No  one 
wants  to  vote  against  the  President's 
nominees,  I  do  not  want  to.  I  have  not 
voted  against  very  many  of  them  and 
only  when  I  have  felt  that  they  did  not 
merit  those  positions,  and  in  this  partic- 
ular case  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Lubbers 
merits  this  position. 

In  the  usual  situation  little  time  is  ex- 
pended on  the  qualifications  of  the  nomi- 
nee as  we  assume  that  the  President 
has  done  his  homework  and  has  made 
an  appointment  which  if  not  the  best 
candidate  is  qprtainly  one  suitable  for 
the  position.  This  is  to  say  that  most  per- 
sons are  confirmed  with  too  little  inves- 
tigation. 

However,  today,  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Lubbers  demands  our  total  atten- 
tion and  consideration  for  we  are  do- 
ing more  than  placing  a  figurehead 
into  a  job  for  the  next  few  years.  We 
are  setting  policy  for  labor  relations 
law  that  will  extend  for  years  after  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  left  his  position.  In  addi- 
tion the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lubbers 
is  a  definite  statement  to  both  manage- 
ment and  labor.  To  labor  we  are  stating 


that  we  believe  it  deserves  more  power. 
We  are  also  thanking  organized  labor 
for  its  past  support.  To  management 
we  are  turning  our  backs  and  saying 
that  businesses  can  no  longer  look  to 
Congress  for  needed  support  or  even 
neutral  legislation.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  want  to  make  such  a  pronouncement, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  should  not  make 
such  a  statement. 

Now  I  have  nothing  against  Mr.  Lub- 
bers. I  am  told  that  he  has  been  a  good 
Government  servant  over  the  past  years. 
But  he  has  been  closely  alined  with  pro- 
labor  interest,  more  so  than  is  fair  in  the 
continuing  cooperative  competition  be- 
tween labor  and  management. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  you  are  un- 
aware of  the  power  wielded  by  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  The  General  Counsel  is 
more  in  control  ol  policy  and  practice 
than  any  judge  or  Labor  Board  member 
that  we  could  appoint.  It  is  the  General 
Counsel  who  determines  what  complaints 
shall  be  filed  against  violators  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  is  the 
General  Counsel  who  determines  pohcy 
for  enforcement  of  the  act.  He  approves 
settlements  and  effects  regulations  for 
all  the  regional  offices  operating  around 
the  country. 

The  General  Counsel  has  final  author- 
ity, subject  neither  to  appeal  to  the 
NLRB  nor  to  the  Federal  courts,  both  as 
to  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
unfair  labor  practice  charges  by  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  public  at  large.  The 
investigation  of  all  unfair  labor  practice 
charges  is  totally  and  exclusively  within 
his  control.  Because  his  decision  is  un- 
reviewable, the  failure  to  issue  a  com- 
plaint in  an  unfair  labor  practice  case 
leaves  the  aggrieved  party  with  no  local 
recourse.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  com- 
plaint is  issued  by  the  General  Counsel 
on  the  basis  of  a  nonmeritorious  charge. 
needless  harassment  results. 

Finally,  if  the  General  Counsel  un- 
necessarily delays  his  decision,  he  will,  as 
a  practical  matter,  significantly  affect  if 
not  deny  substantive  rights.  It  is  critical, 
therefore,  that  the  General  Counsel  im- 
partially investigate  and  prosecute  un- 
fair labor  practice  charges,  and  do  so  in 
a  timely  fashion:  that  nonmeritorious 
charges  be  dismissed  and  not  used  as  a 
ploy  by  either  labor  or  management  for 
strategic  objectives. 

Members  of  the  Labor  Board  do  not 
have  nearly  the  latitude  of  the  General 
Counsel.  Their  function  is  to  decide  cases. 
They  set  very  little  policy  individually. 

Like  the  General  Counsel,  a  member 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  is 
expected  to  be  fair.  However,  members 
of  the  Labor  Board  represent  different 
positions  which,  taken  collectively,  form 
the  consensus  for  a  decision  Further, 
people  know  what  to  expect  from  each 
Board  member  and  in  the  past  appoint- 
ments have  been  made  to  keep  the 
Board's  interests  balanced  between  labor 
and  management. 

Yet  there  is  but  one  General  Counsel. 
If  he  favors  labor  over  management, 
fewer  complaints  will  be  issued  against 
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unfair  union  practices  More  manage- 
ment practices  will  be  questioned.  More 
decisions  will  be  rendered  against  busi- 


appointment  will  give  rise  to  a  percep- 
tion of  impropriety  which  will  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  the  integrity 


m  whose  mission  I  deeply  believe.  It  Is  my 
hope  and  belief  that  substantial  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  promoting  harmony 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour  be- 
gin running  at  4:30  p.m. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
had  all  the  facts  laid  before  me. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  will  make  sure  we 


wants  to  go  beyond  that,  I  will  exert  ef- 
fort to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  over- 
doing it  today  when  we  will  have  a  clo- 
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unfair  union  practices.  More  manage- 
ment practices  will  be  questioned.  More 
decisions  will  be  rendered  against  busi- 
nesses, all  resulting  in  a  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  the  workings  and  equality  in 
the  labor  processes  While  he  is  the  pros- 
ecutor regarding  labor  matters,  he  is  to 
prosecute  both  sides  equally  and  fairly. 
He  is  not  to  be  a  sword  for  labor  or  man- 
agement. In  this  regard,  he  must  be  fair- 
er and  more  objective  than  any  Board 
members. 

I  say  to  fellow  Senators,  a  biased, 
arbitrary,  or  unfair  General  Counsel  will 
result  in  a  loss  of  confidence  in  that 
Office,  and  a  rejection  and  total  disre- 
gard for  fair  labor  practices  We  all  know 
that  if  a  person  does  not  believe  that  he 
can  get  justice,  he  will  attempt  to  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands  If  an  indi- 
vidusd  believes  that  the  rules  are  unfair, 
he  will  disregard  them.  That  is  the  situ- 
ation we  must  seek  to  avoid 

Congress  has  always  intended  to  keep 
a  delicate  balance  between  management 
and  labor.  It  has  attempted  to  keep  the 
rules  of  the  game  fair,  and  keep  the 
judges  and  prosecutors  honest  and  im- 
partial. Every  piece  of  labor  legislation 
that  has  passed  has  been  intended  to 
maintain  a  fundamental  fairness  in  la- 
bor relations. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  several  efforts 
intended  to  strengthen  labor.  Efforts 
such  as  the  Labor  Law  Reform  Act  2 
years  ago.  the  passage  of  higher  mini- 
mum wages,  and  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
bill.  Some  of  these  bills  have  been  passed. 
None,  so  far,  has  eroded  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  exists  between  labor  and  man- 
agement. 

But,  the  pendulum  can  only  swing  so 
far  before  we  see  a  major  revolt  or  the 
necessity  for  major  changes  in  labor  re- 
lations. 

Should  we  go  too  far  in  either  direc- 
tion for  management  or  for  labor,  we 
can  expect  a  disregard  for  the  law,  at- 
tempts to  circumvent  legislated  or  reg- 
ulated practices,  and  a  revolt  among 
part  of  our  constituencies.  This  need 
not  occur 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  think  that 
William  Lubbers  is  the  straw  that  will 
break  the  camel's  back.  But  he  could  be 
sufficiently  biased  to  make  a  major  pro- 
labor  swing  if  his  assistance  to  unions  on 
labor  law  reform  is  an  Indication.  At  this 
point.  I  do  not  think  anyone  knows  just 
how  much  in  labor's  camp  Mr.  Lubbers 
is. 

I  do  know  that  management  groups 
aroimd  the  country  universally  oppose 
him.  Moreover,  he  has  written  many  of 
Chairman  Fanning's  decisions,  including 
several  of  those  which  have  reversed 
long-standing  Board  precedents.  In 
each  instance,  the  new  decision  has 
taken  a  much  more  prounion  status. 
And,  while  overturning  an  out-of-date 
decision  is  not  a  bad  thing,  the  posi- 
tions advocated  by  Chairman  Fanning 
and  his  protege  Mr  Lubbers  are  obvi- 
ous. 

As  a  matter  of  public  policy,  it  Is  the 
belief  of  management  groups  that  this 


appointment  will  give  rise  to  a  percep- 
tion of  impropriety  which  will  under- 
mine public  confidence  in  the  integrity 
of  the  agency.  This  perception  of  impro- 
priety has  been  underscored  by  the  overt 
support  for  Mr  Lubbers'  appointment  as 
General  Counsel  by  Chairman  Fanning, 
and  by  the  Chairman's  threat  to  resign 
if  Lubbers  is  not  confirmed.  Does  this 
not  indicate  something? 

It  is  because  of  this  perception  of  im- 
propriety between  two  ideologically  simi- 
lar men  that  there  is  the  need  for  Mr. 
Lubbers'  defeat.  Congress  has  wisely  sep- 
arated the  Board  from  the  General  Coun- 
sel. We  should  not  reunite  these  offices 
by  indirect  action.  Should  it  be  our  in- 
tention to  integrate  these  offices,  let  us 
do  it  through  direct  legislation.  For  that 
matter,  if  we  desire  to  favor  organized 
labor  over  management,  let  us  take  an 
open  position.  I  am  proud  of  my  position 
in  this  matter.  I  am  willing  to  be  fair.  I 
implore  each  of  you  to  be  as  honest,  for 
whatever  you  believe.  We  owe  a  duty  of 
candor  and  fairness  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  oppose  the  confirmation  of  Mr. 
Lubbers.  Confirmation  would  violate  the 
clear  statutory  mandate  and  congres- 
sional intent  embodied  in  section  3idi 
of  the  National  Labor  Act  regarding  the 
independence  of  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel. 

We  must  insist  that  the  President  send 
to  us  a  nominee  who  is  objective,  honest, 
and  who  does  not  favor  one  position  over 
the  other.  I  think  we  should  vote  against 
William  Lubbers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  one  of  the  best 
single  documents  I  have  read  outlining 
the  fundamental  prerequisites  an  accept- 
able General  Counsel  must  have  is  the 
resignation  letter  of  the  immediate  past 
General  Counsel.  John  Irving.  This  is  the 
man  who  was  the  No.  2  man  in  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  office  for  3  years  prior  to 
his  selection  as  General  Counsel,  where 
he  served  a  full  term.  He  is  in  an  excel- 
lent position  to  understand  the  needs  and 
demands  of  a  person  assuming  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  role.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Irving's  letter,  dated 
July  10,  1979,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Office  or  the  Oenekal  Counsel. 

Washington.  DC.  July  10. 1979. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  This  is  to  advise  you 
that  I  plan  to  resign  as  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Latwr  Relations  Board  effective 
October  19.  1979.  Although  my  term  does  not 
expire  until  November  20.  1979.  I  believe  my 
early  departure  may  facilitate  the  timely 
selection  and  confirmation  of  my  successor 
prior  to  the  Congressional  winter  recess  As 
I  am  sure  you  appreciate,  having  as  little 
hiatus  as  possible  between  appointments  Is 
important  to  the  effective  administration  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  and  this 
early  announcement  of  my  departure,  hope- 
fully, will  assist  In  this  process 

1  am  sincerely  thankful  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  the  public  In  an  Agency 


In  whose  mission  I  deeply  believe.  It  Is  my 
hope  and  belief  that  substantial  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  to  promoting  harmony 
in  the  labor  management  community  and 
to  the  swift  and  peaceful  resolution  of  indus- 
trial disputes  Throughout  my  thirteen  years 
with  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  dedicated 
and  competent  people  who  possess  the  finest 
attributes  of  public  service. 

Concerning  my  successor,  and  hopefully 
without  appearing  presumptuous,  the  Im- 
portance of  certain  qualities  should  be  un- 
derscored. It  goes  without  saying  that  thor- 
ough familiarity  with  the  substantive  and 
procedural  provisions  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  is  essential.  Equally,  manage- 
ment and  private  Individuals  who  have  busi- 
ness with  the  Agency  must  be  dealt  with 
even-handedly  and  openly  if  confidence  In 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  Is  to  be 
maintained. 

It  Is  further  evident  from  my  experience 
as  General  Counsel,  that  the  position  must 
be  filled  by  a  capable  manager.  The  General 
Counsel  has  direct  administrative  responsi- 
bility for  the  Agency's  field  offices,  for  over 
2500  of  the  Agency's  3000  employees,  for  the 
processing  of  over  50.000  ca.ses  annually,  and 
for  most  of  a  budget  of  over  $100,000,000, 
Managerial  responsibilities  consume  a  large 
portion  of  any  General  Counsel's  time,  and 
sound  administrative  skills  will  to  a  large 
extent  determine  the  success  of  his  or  her 
administration. 

In  closing,  I  would  also  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  cooperation  with  this  Agency.  Your 
recognition  of  our  Independence  and  con- 
cern for  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  have  been 
manifest,  particularly  through  the  budget 
process  and  the  cooperation  we  have  been 
afforded  by  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  Without  this  coopera- 
tion, my  Office  would  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  Its  reputation  for  timely  and  ef- 
fective casehandilng  and  It  would  have  been 
difficult  for  me  to  live  up  to  my  statutory 
responsibilities. 

Once  again,  it  has  been  a  distinct  honor 
and  privilege  to  have  served  as  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Respectfully, 

John  S.  Irving.  Jr., 

General  Counsel. 

<The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Hatch's 
remarks  and  are  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent:) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  THE 
MOTION  TO  I^^VOKE  CLOTURE  ON 
MONDAY  AT  5:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
Monday  begin  at  5:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
1  hour  under  the  rule  begin  at  4:30  pm. 
without  the  automatic  quorum  that  is 
required.  This  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  vote  to  begin  at  5:30.  So  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour  be- 
gin running  at  4:30  p,m.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Without  the 
automatic  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Without  any 
quoriun. 

ORDER   FOR    RECESS   UNTIL   MON- 
DAY,  APRIL   21,    1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  to- 
day it  stand  recessed  until  the  hour  of — 
I  believe,  under  the  order  of  yesterday. 
I  can  just  announce  the  hour  for  Mon- 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  will  con- 
sult with  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader. 

The  Senate  will  come  in  at  12  o'clock 
on  Monday  and.  in  the  meantime,  un- 
der the  order,  it  would  recess  over. 

So  I  guess  that  is  about  it. 

The  debate  has  been  heated  and  very 
edifying  and  constant  and  participated 
in  by  at  least  a  half-dozen  Senators. 
Any  time  it  winds  down  today  I  will 
be  glad  to  suggest  that  we  have  some 
routine  morning  business  and  not  go 
back  to  the  nomination  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  do  not  want 
to  shut  off  any  Member  from  speaking. 
I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  hasty  in 
my  comments. 

Mr,  HATCH.  Perhaps  we  can  wind 
down  this  strenuous  debate,  articulate 
deoate,  and  interesting  debate  about  a 
quarter  to  1,  if  that  is  satisfactory  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator mean  a  quarter  to  1  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Why  not  make  it  a  quar- 
ter to  12,  right  now? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  quarter  to 
12,  now? 

Mr.  HATCH,  Sure.  That  would  be  fine 
with  me.  I  will  defer  my  very,  very  im- 
portant remarks  until  next  Monday  at 
12  noon, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  causes 
me  to  hold  my  breath  over  the  weekend. 
'Laughter.] 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  not  want  to  do 
that,  so  I  will  make  a  Xerox  copy  and  the 
majority  leader  can  read  them  at  home. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  having 
a  little  trouble  reading  everything  I  need 
to  read.  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  vote 
with  the  Senator.  If  he  does  not  complete 
his  remarks 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  vote 
with  us  against  cloture  all  the  way 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Not  against 
cloture.  But  I  am  almost  convinced  to 
vote  against  the  nominee. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  expect  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  would,  just 
by  realizing  the  facts,  be  convinced  to 
vote  against  the  nominee. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  not 
had  all  the  facts  laid  before  me. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  will  make  sure  we 
do  that  between  12  and  4:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  But  I  like  to 
listen.  My  ear  gets  to  my  soul  better 
than  my  eye.  Playing  the  violin  is  such 
a  stimulative, 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  nothing  that 
gives  me  more  pleasure  than  chatting 
on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  particu- 
larly with  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  In  fact,  I  love  to  listen  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  and  I  have 
listened  to  him  for  hours  and  hours  over 
the  last  couple  of  years  and  he  has  al- 
ways been  articulate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  never 
seen  the  Senator  listening  when  I  am 
speaking.  I  do  not  even  see  him  on  the 
floor  when  I  am  speaking. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
learn  the  rules,  to  listen  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  talk 
about  the  rules  very  much. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  know,  but  watching  the 
Senator  in  action  teaches  us  all  about 
the  rules. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Watching  me 
in  action?  What  does  the  Senator  mean 
bv  that? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Well,  I  think  just  the 
constant,  enjoyable  and  great  leadership 
approach  that  the  Senator  uses,  not  just 
in  this  segment.  I  have  seen  the  Senator 
all  over  this  forum.  Of  course,  nobody 
admires  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  more  than  I  do.  I  admire  him  be- 
cause of  his  knowledge  of  the  rules.  I 
admire  him  because  of  his  fairness.  I 
admire  him  because  of  his  ability  to  be 
tough  and  his  ability  to  be 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  His  ability  to 
be  what? 

Mr.  HATCH,  His  ability  to  be  tough, 
his  ability  to  be  compassionate,  his 
ability  to  understand. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  My  wife 
would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  sure  your  wife 
would  not  say  that.  This  is  meant  as  a 
compliment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is 
meant  as  a  compliment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  you  can  be  very 
tough, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  About  what? 

Mr.  HATCH.  About  everything. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Whai  i.-. 
everything? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Well,  you  will  have  to  de- 
fine that  for  me.  That  is  where  we 
started  when  we  began  this  colloquy. 
That  is  when  I  listen  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  When  is  that? 

Mr.  HATCH.  E>ery  day.  Every  day  we 
are  in  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  speak 
every  day. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Well,  almost  every  day. 
By  the  way,  this  is  one  of  the  best  collo- 
quies we  have  had  during  the  entire  time. 
I  admire  the  majority  leader.  I  am  will- 
ing to  do  whatever  he  wants  us  to  do.  I 
would  suggest  that  a  reasonable  time 
would  be  a  quarter  to  1  today  and  I  am 
happy  to  talk  until  then.  If  the  Senator 


wants  to  go  beyond  that,  I  will  exert  ef- 
fort to  do  it,  but  I  think  it  would  be  over- 
doing it  today  when  we  will  have  a  clo- 
ture vote  we  have  all  agreed  to  by  unani- 
mous consent  at  5:30  on  Monday.  I 
think  that  is  a  reasonable  approach.  I 
will  leave  it  to  the  majority  leader.  I  am 
amenable  to  anything  the  majority 
leader  wants  to  do. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B-^RD.  Vote  then? 

Mr.  HATCH.  WeU,  I  mean,  that  is 
reasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  not  show  any  of  the 
interruption  that  we  have  had.  and  that 
my  speech  continue  as  though  it  was 
given  in  full  without  interruption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  remarks  are  not  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  colloquy  between  him  and  the 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  HATCH  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  now  with  routine  morn- 
ing business,  as  in  legislative  session, 
that  the  period  not  extend  beyond  1 
hour,  and  that  Senators  may  spesik 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each,  as  in  leg- 
i.slative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection''  Without  objectiMi,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    FOB     1     HOT-R 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  1  hour 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12  noon,  recessed  until  1  p.m.:  where- 
upon, tlie  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
< Mr.  Bumpers' .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    FOR    1     HOUR 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate. 
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at  1:05  pjn..  recessed  for  1  hour;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

I  Mr   RTmnirir) 


contributor  to  inflation.  If  one  of  these 
conglomerates  does  not  have  enough 
significant  competition  to  challenge  its 
market  nosition.  it  can  raise  the  price 


have  large  amounts  of  Idle  cash,  and  the 
stock  market  is  depressed.  Stocks — whole 
companies — are  one  of  the  cheapest  things 
you  can  buy  in  America  today. 

Ac     fViotr     KiiTT     or,/H     coll     ao/«K     ,-ifhQv_      n1,.,n.... 
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third-largest  maker  of  electric  motors,  by 
paying  them  more  than  double  the  market 
price  of  their  shares. 

The  purchase  price  was  $10.16  billion.  Yet 
two  other  1979  acoulsltions  cost  more  than 


defeating  a  $129  million  takeover  bid  by 
W.  R.  Grace  (chemicals,  natural  resources). 
It  offered  $68  million  for  a  firm  In  some  of 
the  same  lines  of  business  as  Grace,  thus 
maklne   Grace — if   it   actuallv    were   to    buy 


points  more.  The  code  also  Invites  retention 
of  earnings,  which  then  can  be  used  for  ac- 
quisitions, and  lets  stockholders  in  acquired 
firms  who  accept  slock  rather  than  cash  de- 
fer taxation. 
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at  1:05  pjn..  recessed  for  1  hour;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
CEilJed  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OflBcer 
I  Mr.  BuRDicK  > . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 


THE 


CONCENTRATION   OP 
NOMIC  POWER 


ECO- 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
spoken  on  the  floor  several  times 
in  the  past  year  about  the  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  into  fewer 
conglomerates. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1979  there  were 
twice  as  many  mergers  as  there  were  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1978.  and  the  total 
dollar  value  involved  in  those  mergers 
was  $34  billion,  which  is  by  far  the  high- 
est in  the  past  10  years.  More  than  2.000 
mergers  occurred  in  1978. 

The  growth  potential  of  the  conglom- 
erates is  demonstrated  most  graphically 
by  the  Gulf  -f-  Western  Corp..  which  is 
now  the  59th  largest  industrial  firm  in 
the  United  States.  Twenty  years  ago 
Gulf  +  Western  was  a  small  manufac- 
turing concern  in  the  Midwest  with  $8 
million  in  annual  sales  and  500  em- 
ployees. According  to  its  most  recent  re- 
port, in  the  past  20  years  the  corporation 
has  gained  control  over  100  companies, 
employing  more  than  100.000  workers, 
and  with  revenues  of  $4  billion  Gulf  + 
Western  bought  64  advertising  pages  in 
Time  magazine  to  boast  that  it  owns 
Madison  Square  Garden,  grows  sugar 
cane  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  pro- 
duces movies  for  Paramount  Pictures, 
publishes  books  under  Simon  and  Shus- 
ter.  makes  cigars,  weaves  clothing. 
Jnanufactures  pulp,  rolls  steel,  and 
lends  money,  just  to  name  a  few  of  its 
businesses. 

Recently  Montgomery  Ward  and 
American  Can  were  swallowed  up  by 
Mobil  Oil:  Kennecott  Copper  purchased 
the  Cart)orundum  Corp.  for  more  than 
a  half -billion  dollars:  Philip  Morris 
drank  up  Miller  Brewing  Co.:  Sun  Oil 
Co.  acquired  Becton,  Dickinson,  one  of 
the  best  surgical  instrument  makers  in 
the  country,  for  $293  million.  The  list 
is  endless. 

About  60  percent  of  the  manufacturing 
assets  of  this  country  are  in  the  hands 
of  200  corporations.  That  is  a  doubling  of 
the  concentration  of  manufacturing  as- 
sets into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  in  tho 
past  25  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  the 
Washington  Post  printed  the  first  cf  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  this  rub- 
ject.  The  article  in  this  morning's  paper 
is  entitled  "Playing  The  Takeover 
Game."  It  is  a  very  comprehensive,  in- 
depth  study  of  acquisitions  bv  conglom- 
erates in  this  country. 

I  would  not  have  anv  quarrel  with  this 
trend  if  I  thought  these  conglomerates 
were  more  efficient  than  the  small  con- 
cerns they  are  acquiring.  However,  all 
indications  are  that  the  opposite  is  true 

It  IS  my  belief  that  this  is  a  significant 


contributor  to  inflation.  If  one  of  these 
conglomerates  does  not  have  enougii 
significant  competition  to  challenge  its 
market  position,  it  can  raise  the  price 
of  its  goods  regardless  of  the  demand. 

The  article  states: 

Prominent  among  the  cash  rich  suitors 
have  been  major  oil  companies.  La.st  year, 
for  example,  Exxon  easily  won  the  hearts 
of  the  stockholders  of  Reliance  Electric 
Corporation,  the  third  largest  maker  of  elec- 
tric motors,  by  paying  them  more  than 
double  the  market  price  of  their  shares. 

Many  Senators  will  recall  that  Re- 
.  liance  Electric  was  selling  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  for  $36  a  share. 
All  of  a  sudden  it  jumped  to  ■S72  be- 
cause Exxon  offered  that  price  for  its 
stock. 

The  total  acquisition  cost  was  $1,016,- 
000.000.  But  you  know.  Mr.  President, 
that  was  not  the  biggest  acquisition.  Two 
other  1979  acquisitions  cost  more  than 
Exxon's. 

RCA  Corp.  paid  $1.35  billion  for 
C.I.T..  and  Shell  Oil  paid  $3.6  billion  for 
Belridge  Oil. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  requested  a  study 
by  the  Library  of  Congress  about  the  ac- 
quisitions of  the  major  oil  companies  in 
recent  years.  Not  only  are  they  capturing 
nonenergy-related  corporations,  but  they 
are  also  buying  small  independent  oil 
companies.  The  independent  producers 
are  taking  the  risks,  making  the  invest- 
ments to  go  out  and  explore  for  oil,  using 
100  percent  of  their  revenues  to  do  it  and 
even  more  in  some  circumstances.  Once 
they  develop  reservoirs  and  reserves  of 
oil,  the  majors  come  in  and  take  them 
over,  because  they  know  that  the  price 
of  that  product  is  increasing  dramat- 
ically. 

It  does  not  bode  well  for  the  free  en- 
terprise system  when  conglomerates  con- 
tinue to  swallow  up  related  and  unre- 
lated industries,  eliminating  competition. 
It  is  a  very  serious  indictment  of  the  lack 
of  effectiveness  or  enforcement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  the  first  in  a  series 
appearing  in  the  Post  this  morning,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    18,   1980] 

Playing    the    Takeover    Game 

(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

Once  upon  a  time,  if  you  heard  the  name 
of  a  company,  you  knew  what  it  made.  And  if 
you  beard  the  name  of  a  product,  you  knew 
who  made  It. 

B.  J.  Reynolds  meant  Camels,  Philip  Morris 
meant  Philip  Morris,  and  both  meant  ciga- 
rettes. Consolidated  Foods  meant  what  It 
said.  So  did  National  Steel  Greyhound  meant 
Intercity  buses.  Colgate-Palmolive  meant 
toothpaste  and  soap. 

Today,  such  once-stable  corporate  per- 
sonalities have  been  split  in  a  wave  of  busi- 
ness mergers  Most  of  these  are  not  old- 
fashioned  mergers — one  company  buying 
another  In  the  same  line  of  business.  They 
are  mainly  conglomerate,  unions  of  unrelat- 
ed businesses,  a  kind  of  economic  hopscotch 
aimed  In  part  at  corporate  diversification. 

Some  companies  are  playing  this  takeover 
game  for  defensive  reasons:  they  are  In 
withering  Industries,  and  want  to  broaden 
their  base.  Others  are  also  In  it  because  they 


have  large  amounts  of  Idle  cash,  and  the 
stock  market  Is  depressed.  Stocks — whole 
companies — are  one  of  the  cheapest  things 
you  can  buy  In  America  today. 

As  they  buy  and  sell  each  other — always 
for  their  own  good  reasons — the  merger  wave- 
makers  are  changing  the  economy  and  coun- 
try. 

Their  decisions  affect  areas  as  diverse  as 
competition,  efficiency,  innovation,  the 
growth  rate  of  the  economy,  overseas  trade, 
local  philanthropy,  and  the  viability  of  whole 
communities 

In  some  industries,  the  merger  movement 
has  Increased  economic  concentration  It  also 
may  have  lessened  growth :  instead  of  spend- 
ing money  to  create  new  plants,  companies 
buy  old  ones. 

You  have  to  look  behind  the  logos  today. 
Well-known  R  J.  Reynolds  has  les.sened  Its 
dependence  on  tobacco  by  acquiring  Burmah 
Oil  &  Gas  and  Del  Monte.  Before  being 
bought.  Del  Monte  had  moved  beyond  ba- 
nanas and  green  beans  Into  building  main- 
tenance and  security  services. 

Philip  Morris,  which  had  swallowed  Miller 
Brewing  In  1970,  drank  more  deeply  of  the 
beverage  market  by  buying  Seven-Up  Co. 

Consolidated  Foods  got  Into  panty  hose  by 
buying  Hanes  Corp 

National  Steel,  which  earlier  had  hedged 
Its  bets  on  a  shrinking  Industry  by  buying 
Into  aluminum,  recycled  aluminum  profits 
into  the  nation's  seventh-largest  publicly 
owned  savings  and  loan  enterprise,  the  86- 
branch  United  Financial  Corp.  of  California. 
Greyhound,  following  earlier  detours  Into 
computers,  meats  and  soaps,  drove  down 
another  byroad  to  buy  Verex,  an  Insurer  of 
home  mortgages. 

And  Colgate-Palmolive  became  the  cor- 
porate casing  of  a  salami  venture  by  buying 
Rlvlana  foods,  a  rice  business  that  had  eaten 
Hebrew  National  Kosher  Foods. 

These  acquisitions  cost  a  total  of  $2  4  bil- 
lion. That  was  only  froth  on  a  merger  wave 
of  tidal  force  It  began  to  form  in  1975.  Since 
then,  by  the  estimate  of  Chairman  Harold  M 
Williams  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  it  has  reshuffled  the  ownership 
of  a  stunning  $100  billion  in  corporate  assets. 
In  1979  alone,  says  Chicago  merger  special- 
ist W.  T.  Grimm  &  Co..  2.128  acquisitions 
brought  a  record  $43.5  billion— nearly  one- 
quarter  more  than  1978's  total,  and  double 
1977's.  Sixteen  had  a  price  tag  exceeding  $500 
million,  compared  with  six  In  1978,  and  83 
cost  at  least  $100  million,  as  against  80  In 
1978  and  41  in  1977. 

A  simpler  indicator  of  merger  activity  Is 
the  courtship  of  a  particular  firm  One  you've 
probably  never  heard  of  is  NN  Corp.  of  Mil- 
waukee, an  insurance  holding  company.  At 
least  25  times  since  1973.  one  or  another  con- 
glomerate has  approached  NN.  It's  stayed 
Independent  up  to  now 

Financial  statements  can  reveal  how  far  a 
company  has  departed  from  its  original  busi- 
ness An  example  is  United  States  Steel. 
which  has  diversified  as  far  afield  a.s  real 
estate.  Steel-making  accounted  for  69  4  per- 
cent of  all  of  USS's  capital  investment  In 
1976,  the  first  year  in  which  it  broke  out 
such  data  In  1978  it  was  down  to  59  1  per- 
cent and  in  1979  53  6  percent,  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology's  Bennett 
Harrison  told  a  reporter. 

Some  cash-rich  independent  firms  have 
been  understandably  cynical  toward  cash- 
poor  conglomerates  that  sweet-talk  about 
the  nonsinful  synergies  of  marriage.  But 
cash-rich  suitors  also  have  often  been  re- 
ceived as  friends,  lovers  or  polygamous  part- 
ners of  convenience.  In  many  cases,  stock- 
holders of  bought-up  companies  have  done 
well. 

Prominent  among  the  cash-rich  suitors 
have  been  major  oil  companies.  Last  year,  for 
example,  Exxon  easily  won  the  hearts  of  the 
stockholders  of  Reliance  Electric  Corp.,  the 
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third-largest  maker  of  electric  motors,  by 
paying  them  more  than  double  the  market 
price  of  their  shares. 

The  purchase  price  was  $10.16  billion.  Yet 
two  other  1979  acquisitions  cost  more  than 
Exxon's.  RCA  Corp.  paid  $1.35  billion  for 
C.X.T.  Financial.  Shell  Oil,  in  a  horizontal 
merger — the  kind  that  Joins  like  businesses — 
paid  $3.65  billion  for  Belridge  Oil, 

Belrldge's  owners  were  pleased  enough  that 
they  paid  a  m&rrlage-arrangem.ent  fee  of 
$14.6  million  to  Morgan  Stanley  &  Co.,  the 
leading  Investment  banking  house.  Wsis  the 
fee  out  of  line?  It  came  to  only  0.4  percent 
of  the  price  tag  on  the  biggest  acquisition  in 
U.S.  history. 

A  company  wanting  to  diversify  sometimes 
looks  for  a  comfy  "fit"  between  Its  business 
and  a  target  firm's.  An  often-cited  example 
of  a  good  fit  was  that  between  Raytheon,  a 
high-technology  firm,  and  Amana.  a  maker 
of  home  appliances.  After  buying  Amana  in 
1965.  Raytheon  first  pioneered  and  then  took 
a  substantial  share  of  the  microwave  oven 
market. 

Yet  many  conglomerates  buy  businesses 
that  don't  thrive  In  their  care,  fit  or  no  fit. 
Part  of  the  problem  may  be  found  in  a  quip 
by  Lammot  duPont  Copeland,  a  former  pres- 
ident of  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  "Running 
a  conglomerate  Is  a  Job  for  management 
geniuses,  not  for  mortals  like  us  at  duPont" 

In  some  cases,  conglomerates  have  sold 
back  acquisitions  to  buyers,  including — con- 
spicuously— heirs  of  the  founders  of  the  ac- 
quired firms.  This  was  true  of  Colgate-Pal- 
molive, which  recently  disgorged  Hebrew  Na- 
tional, and  of  Beatrice  Foods  and  Hart  Ski. 
Started  in  World  War  II  by  three  high  school 
dropouts.  Hart  Ski  prospered,  was  bought  In 
1968  by  Beatrice,  which  lost  money  on  It; 
was  sold  in  1977  to  a  group  Including  a  son 
of  one  of  the  founders,  and  began  to  prosper 
anew. 

Acquisitions  may  make  perfect  sense  for 
many  firms — particularly  those  too  big  to 
be  gobbled  up  by  anyone  else.  In  the  period 
1971-1978.  for  example,  none  of  the  top  50 
industrials — firms  such  as  the  major  oil  com- 
panies, General  Motors,  IBM — was  acquired. 

For  many  likely  targets,  however,  acquisi- 
tion is  such  a  repugnant  prospect  that  their 
managers  disrupt  their  normal  activities  to 
develop  elaborate  defensive  strategies,  such 
as  retaining  a  "White  Knight"  to  gallop  to 
the  rescue  by  acquiring  control  of  the  target 
before  a  raider  can. 

The  takeover  game  has  become  a  mana- 
gerial preoccupation.  It  has  to  be. 

Even  among  the  l.OOO  largest  Industrial 
firms,  nearly  400  consider  themselves  vulner- 
able to  takeover,  and  450  have  developed 
formal  defensive  strategies,  according  to  a 
late  1978  survey  by  the  National  Association 
of  Accountants. 

Some  firms  have  reacted  to  takeover  at- 
tempts by  Ixjltlng  the  doors,  calling  the  reg- 
ulatory cops  at  the  SEC  and  state  capitals, 
going  to  court,  hiring  private  investigators 
to  dig  for  scandal,  and  mounting  guerrilla 
warfare. 

To  stay  out  of  the  clutches  of  financier 
Victor  Posner  Sharon  Steel  in  1976.  Poremost- 
McKesson  (foods,  drugs,  liquors)  got  an  in- 
junction against  further  purchase  of  its 
stock.  When  the  Injunction  ran  out.  Pore- 
most  was  ready  with  a  contingency  plan  to 
be  bought  up  by  friendly  private  Investors. 
In  1978,  Occidental  Petroleum  made  a  bid, 
ultimately  unsuccessful,  for  Mead  Corp. 
Launching  a  swift  counteroffenslve.  the 
paper  firm's  two  top  officials  sent  Mead  share 
owners  a  letter  recalling  that  Occidental  and 
Its  chairman.  Armand  Hammer,  had  had 
some  nasty  brushes  with  the  securities  laws. 
Phrases  such  as  "criminal  violations'  and 
"fraudulent  course  of  conduct"  were  under- 
lined. 

Some  firms  contrive  to  make  a  takeover 
Illegal,  Daylln  Inc.  (women's  wear,  health 
foods,  home  Improvement  items)  did  that  In 


defeating  a  $129  million  takeover  bid  by 
W.  R.  Grace  (chemicals,  natural  resources). 
It  offered  $68  million  for  a  firm  in  some  of 
the  same  lines  of  business  as  Grace,  thus 
making  Grace — if  it  actually  were  to  buy 
Daylln — a    potential    antitrust    violator. 

Other  firms,  suspecting  that  their  allure 
is  mainly  in  their  large  cash  dowries,  spend 
them  on  acquisitions  of  their  own,  hoping 
thereby  to  repel  unwanted  suitors  This  de- 
vice was  used  in  1978  by  Carrier  Corp.,  a 
maker  of  heating  and  air  conditioning  equip- 
ment. Facing  a  takeover  by  United  Tech- 
nologies Corp.  (UTC).  Carrier  bought  Jenn- 
Alr  (appliances)  for  $82  million  It  didn't 
work:  UTC  swallowed  49  percent  of  Carrier 
for  $476  million. 

An  abundance  of  restless  cash  In  cor- 
porate tills  has  been  a  major  catalyst  for 
mergers,  there  being  meager  rewards  for 
letting  cash  sit  Idle  or  for  paying  It  out  to 
stockholders. 

In  1978,  before  buying  Reliance  Electric. 
Exxon  could  have  bought — using  only  Its 
cash  and  liquid  assets — a  50  percent  share  of 
more  than  a  dozen  of  the  500  leading  indus- 
trial corporations  on  the  Fortune  magazine 
list,  including  Anheuser-Busch,  E.I  du  Pont. 
Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  and  J.C.  Penney. 
IBM  could  have  done  the  same 

Exxon  paid  cash  for  Reliance,  and  Shell 
paid  cash  for  Belridge,  RCA,  completing  its 
acquisition  of  C.I  T  last  January,  paid  $662 
million  of  the  purchase  price  In  cash.  Thus 
the  cash  outlay  In  Ju.st  three  mergers  totaled 
$5.47  billion  This  was  In  keeping  with  a 
trend.  In  1976.  about  54  of  100  acquisitions 
were  financed  entirely  with  cash.  In  1968, 
by  contrast,  only  16  of  100  were  paid  for — 
even  In  part — in  cash. 

For  many  corporations,  obviously,  buying 
up  existing  companies  Is  simply  the  most 
appealing  option  These  firms  may  not  be 
bargains  according  to  classical  economics, 
which  holds  that  the  market  price  reflects 
true  value  But  many  of  them — at  least  one- 
third  of  those  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange,  according  to  SEC  Chairman  Wil- 
liams— are  selling  below  book  value.  And  the 
cost  of  starling  new  companies  from  scratch, 
particularly  In  a  roaring  inflation,  may  be 
exce.ssive. 

The  use  of  $100  billion  to  rejuggle  existing 
corporate  assets  Is  troubling  because,  as 
Northwestern  University's  F.  M  Scherer  put 
it,  "The  real  growth  upon  which  our  na- 
tion's prosperity  depends  comes  only  from 
making  real   Investments." 

He  acknowledged  to  the  Senate  antitrust 
subcommittee  that  the  evidence  Is  Incon- 
clusive, but  said:  "One  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing, where  would  the  cash  to  finance  growth' 
through  takeovers  have  gone  If  massive  con- 
glomerate mergers  had  been  prohibited? 
How  much  real  investment  was  displaced 
by  the  mere  financial  investment  that 
mergers  entail?" 

Without  equivocation,  the  SEC's  Williams 
says  that  the  $100  billion  "could  have  been 
devoted  to  liew  production  and  employment 
opportunities."  This  money,  he  emphasized. 
does  not  "flow  back  as  new  capacity,  im- 
provements In  productivity.  Innovation,  new 
products  or  new  Jobs" 

Yet  the  merger  wave  hasn't  furthered 
over-all  concentration  of  the  economy,  ac- 
cording to  data  from  congressional  hearings, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  other 
sources.  Instead,  according  to  the  FTC's 
Bureau  of  Competition,  the  wave  has  pre- 
vented the  deconcentration  that  normally 
would  have  occurred  in  an  expanding 
economy 

For  this  result,  many  experts  put  some 
of  the  blame  on  what  they  see  as  a  tilt  in 
the  federal  tax  code  toward  mergers  and 
bigness. 

Effective  tax  rates  have  been  lower  for 
big  firms:  in  late  1976.  firms  with  assets  of 
at  least  $1  billion  paid  34.5  percent,  while 
firms  with  assets  under  (10  million  paid  9.5 


points  more  The  code  also  Invites  retention 
of  earnings,  which  then  can  be  used  for  ac- 
quisitions, and  lets  stockholders  In  acquired 
firms  who  accept  stock  rather  than  cash  de- 
fer taxation. 

One  key  Index  of  concentration  is  the  pro- 
portion of  manufacturing  and  mining  assets 
held  by  industrial  firms. 

Last  year,  when  there  were  about  217.000 
of  them,  the  top  200  controlled  59  percent, 
compared  vrtth  53  percent  in  1955  The  num- 
ber with  assets  of  at  least  $10  billion  was  12. 
as  against  five  in  1965 

At  the  peak  of  the  pyramid,  a  mere  40  of 
the  217.000  corporations  accounted  in  1978 
for  an  estimated  31  percent  of  all  industrial 
assets. 

Also  by  1978.  71  industrial  firms  had  at 
least  50,0CX)  employes  (Including  22  with 
at  least  100.000 1,  compared  with  32  in  1958. 
51  in  1967  and  61  in  1972. 

In  retailing,  the  top  40  firms  accounted 
for  29  percent  of  all  assets.  In  food  process- 
ing, the  top  50  of  32.000  fimu  accounted  for 
nearly  60  percent  of  the  assets  and  almost 
90  percent  of  the  profits  In  copper,  oil  com- 
panies owned  40  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction facilities 

Tbe  current  merger  wave  is  the  latest  in 
a  series. 

The  initial  one,  running  from  1895  to  1904. 
saw  more  than  3.000  companies  vanish 
through  consolidations  In  Industries  such  as 
distilling,   railroads,  steel   and  tobacco. 

Over  the  next  decade.  2.300  more  com- 
panies disappeared  into  319  industrial  trusts, 
and  2.400  more  were  absorbed  by  127 
utilities. 

For  Congress,  this  was  proof  that  the 
Sherman  Act  of  1890  was  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  creation  of  monopolies.  So,  In 
the  Clayton  Act  of  1914,  it  Included  an  anti- 
merger provision  intended  to  curb  monopoly 
power  "in  Its  Inclpiency " 

The  provision  proved  to  be  no  barrier 
to  a  new  wave  of  mergers — 4,583  of  them — 
between  1925  and  1929  Most  were  horizon- 
tal— matlngs  of  firms  in  similar  lines  of 
business  Some  were  vertical,  In  which  cus- 
tomers or  suppliers  were  acquired  Relatively 
few  were  conglomerate. 

In  1950.  after  a  new  surge.  Congress,  In 
the  Celler-Kefauver  Act,  amended  the  1914 
law  to  forbid  any  merger  where  the  effect 
"may  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition, 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly." 

There's  no  doubt  of  the  sponsors'  Intent  to 
reach  conglomerate  mergers,  which  had 
begun  to  flourish  and  which,  lacking  theo- 
retical limits,  could  forever  let  large  firms 
be  swallowed  by  larger  ones,  and  larger  ones 
by  still  larger  ones  In  a  1966  column.  Art 
Buchwald  foresaw  the  day  when  Samson 
Securities,  owner  of  every  company  west  of 
the  MLssisslppl  River,  and  Delilah  Corp., 
owner  of  every  company  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, would  seek  to  merge 

But  enforcement  agencies  and  Judges  saw 
no  threats  to  competition — as  conventionally 
defined — in  a  merger  of  a  firm  making,  say, 
agro-chemicals  with  a  company  making  zip- 
pers. The  result  was  that  conglomerate  merg- 
ers proliferated  while  horizontal  and  vertical 
mergers  languished. 

At  one  point,  the  Supreme  Court  sent  an 
apparent  signal  inviting  an  attack  on  certain 
conglomerate  mergers  The  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  administrations  Ignored  the  signal, 
but  an  aggressive  Incoming  Nixon  adminis- 
tration swiftly  filed  lawsuits  to  block  five 
of  them 

By  this  time,  the  1960s  conglomerate 
merger  wave  was  cresting  In  1968  alone.  210 
acquisitions  gathered  up  nearly  one  of  10 
firms  with  assets  of  at  least  $10  million. 
Attorney  General  John  N  Mitchell  was  warn- 
ing that  the  "danger  ...  to  our  economic, 
political  and  social  structure  cannot  be  over- 
estimated." 

The  lawsuits  were  built  on  a  theory,  offered 
by  the  late  Richard  W  McLaren,  head  of  the 
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Justice  Department's  Antitrust  Division,  that 
competition  could  be  substantially  les- 
sened— and  Celler-Kefauver  violated — by 
certain  conglomerate  mergers.  He  specifically 


oped  a  comprehensive  economic  policy 

statement  to  make  our  economy  healthy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  leg- 

iclaf  iv0      /*/MlTl#*i1      fr*t»      thic      f^na      rk*.rrnrti.m 


elderly — but  do  so  only  by  adding  large  In- 
creases to  program  costs,  will  have  a  very 
difficult  year  in  the  legislative  process.  In- 
deed, the  Association  fully  expect  to  have  to 
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tlon  characterized  by  a  combination  of  high  of  energy,  both  domestic  and  Imported,  has  novation    and    price    competition.     Larger 

rates  of   Inflation   and  unemployment,  low.  been  still  another  major  contributor.  The  de-  businesses   are    rarely    innovative   and   tend 

If    not    negative,    rates    of    growth    In    real  preclatlon   of   the   U.S.   dollar   against   most  to  lift   themselves   above  price  competition 

r.  N  p     rierllnlne   oroductivitv.   and   slenlfi-  other  major  currencies  increased  the  price  of  rather  than  encace  in  it. 
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Justice  Departments  Antitrust  D:vlslon,  that 
competition  could  be  substantially  les- 
sened— and  Celler-Kefauver  violated — by 
certain  conglomerate  mergers.  He  specifically 
cited  the  type  that  Joins  two  very  large 
(assets  exceeding  >250  million)  diversified 
firms,  each  a  leader  In  a  concentrated 
industry. 

Such  a  merger,  McLaren  argued.  "Increases 
concentration  In  the  concentrated  markets  In 
which  (the  two  firms]  may  both  compete." 
serves  also  to  entrench  existing  competition 
In  concentrated  markets  wherein  only  one 
competes  as  a  leading  producer."  and  elim- 
inates "potential  competition  between  the 
existing  producer  Ln  a  concentrated  market 
and  the  other  firm  as  a  potential  entrant 
thereto." 

Trial  judges  rejected  McLaren's  argximent. 
He  had  expected  them  to.  but  believed  he 
had  a  serlotis  chance  to  win  In  the  Supreme 
Court.  His  test  case  was  to  be  three  acquisi- 
tions by  International  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph. But  no  test  occurred  because  In  Sep- 
tember 1971.  In  an  atmosphere  of  political 
Intrigue  at  the  White  House  and  Justice  De- 
partment, he  agreed  to  settle  with  ITT  out 
of  court. 

By  then,  the  merger  wave  of  the  1960s  had 
fallen  into  a  trough.  It  had  been  foreordained 
to  do  this,  because  It  had  been  propelled  by 
unstable  forces,  such  as  speculation  In 
"glamor"  stocks,  "creative"  accounting  and 
the  egos  of  corporate  "Napoleons,"  as  they 
were  called  by  the  late  Henry  Simons,  a 
University  of  Chicago  economist. 

But  the  ITT  settlement  lowered  the  last 
potential  high  barrier  to  conglomerate  merg- 
ers. The  new  wave  began  to  roll  In  1975. 
This  time.  It  Isn't  "Chinese"  money  and  cor- 
porate Napoleons.  "It's  the  establishment  do- 
ing It  to  Itself  "  Salomon  Brothers'  partner 
Ira  Harris  has  said 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 


The 


NRTA-AARP  LEGISLATIVE  COUN- 
CIL ECONOMIC  POLICY  STATE- 
MENT 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  approxi- 
mately 25  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  are  65  years  or  older,  or  almost 
1  out  of  every  9  Americans. 

For  many  older  Americans,  inflation 
is  their  No.  1  concern.  This  is  certainly 
true  for  my  constituents  in  Arkansas, 
the  State  with  the  second  highest  pro- 
portion of  people  65  years  or  older. 

In  recent  years  the  elderly  have  felt 
the  shock  waves  of  rapidly  escalating 
prices.  As  a  group,  thev  have  been  es- 
pecially hard  hit  by  the  double-digit 
inflation  during  the  past  year. 

Millions  of  older  persons  have  seen 
their  purchasing  power  shrink.  Large 
numbers  are  discovering  that  a  com- 
fortable income  a  few  years  ago  may 
just  barely  cover  the  minimum  neces- 
sities today.  Cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  social  security  and  other  pro- 
grams for  older  Americans  provide 
some  rehef.  But  there  is  still  consider- 
able lag  time  between  the  periods  for 
measuring  inflation  and  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

Our  economy  is  sick  now  and  needs  a 
strong  dose  of  corrective  medicine  on 

^1   r^r  ,^°^^\-^^    legislative    coun- 
cil for  the  National   Retired  Teachers 

tlon  of  Retired  Persons  recently  devel- 


oped a  comprehensive  economic  policy 
statement  to  make  our  economy  healthy. 
Mr.  President,  I  beheve  that  the  leg- 
islative council  for  this  fine  organiza- 
tion has  recently  come  up  with  some 
extremely  plausible  suggestions  as  we 
look  at  the  coming  weeks  and  months 
ahead  on  how  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  deal  with  the 
budgetary  crisis  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves today. 

While  I  may  choose  to  differ  with 
some  of  the  economic  proposals  made 
by  NRTA-AARP.  I  believe  these  recom- 
mendations deserve  the  close  and  care- 
ful attention  of  Members  of  Congress 
because  NRTA  and  AARP  are  well- 
respected  organizations  representing 
nearly  13  million  persons.  In  addi- 
tion, Congress  has  enacted  into  law 
many  prior  legislative  council  policy 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  NRTA-AARP  legislative 
council  economic  policy  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Economic  Policy 

THE   PROSPECT   OF   RECESSION:    IMPACTS   ON   THE 
FEDERAL    BUDGET    AND    SPENDING    LEGISLATION 

The  recovery  from  the  last  recession,  which 
hit  bottom  in  the  Spring  of  1975,  has  been 
the  second  longest  during  the  post -World 
War  II  period.  The  belief  was  widely  held 
among  economists  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1979  that  a  mild  to  moderate  recession, 
commencing  in  the  second  or  third  quarter 
of  the  year  would  end  the  recovery  How- 
ever, forecasters  were  confounded  by  a  con- 
tinuation of  rising  employment  levels,  rela- 
tively stable  unemployment  rates  and  satis- 
factory sales  statistics  right  through  the 
end  of  the  third  quarter.  Nevertheless,  the 
economy  has  been  slowing  down  during 
1979.  It  now  seems  likely  that  a  rece,s.slon 
will  start  during  the  first  or  second  quar- 
ter of  1980. 

A  recession  will  have  Important  conse- 
quences for  the  federal  budget  and  the 
Associations'  legislative  program  In  1980.  A 
recession  Implies  that  as  business  and  com- 
mercial activity  decreases  and  employment 
levels  drop,  revenues  from  payroll  and  In- 
come taxes  wUl  grow  more  slowly  than  an- 
ticipated, thus  lowering  the  expected  level 
of  government  Income.  At  the  same  time,  ex- 
penses for  unemployment  Insurance  and 
welfare  will  rise  more  than  anticipated, 
thus  raising  the  expected  level  of  govern- 
ment expenditures  The  expected  $30  billion 
federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  (F.Y  ) 
1980  Is  certain  to  Increase  under  the  Influ- 
ence of  a  recession.  The  more  serloius  the 
recession,  the  greater  will  be  the  Increase  In 
the  size  of  the  deficit. 

Fiscal  year  1981  had  been  scheduled  by 
the  Garter  Administration  as  the  target  year 
for  finally  bringing  the  federal  budget  Into 
balance  Now  however,  the  Administration. 
in  developing  Its  budget  proposals  for  F.Y. 
1981.  has  apparently  backed  away  from  the 
target  In  recognition  of  the  inevitable  ef- 
fecu  that  the  high  rate  of  Inflation  and  the 
anticipated  recession  will  have  on  the 
budget.  Nevertheless,  the  Administration 
IS  likely  to  try  to  do  everything  It  can  to 
offset,  to  the  extent  possible,  these  budget- 
ary effects  and  bring  the  deficit  at  last  rea- 
sonably close  to  Its  original   target. 

In  such  a  budgetary  atmosphere,  the  As- 
sociations expect  that  proposals  that  would 
provide  new  cash  or  In-klnd  benefits  or  ex- 
pand  existing  ones — even  benefits  for  the 


elderly — but  do  so  only  by  adding  large  In- 
creases to  program  costs,  will  have  a  very 
difficult  year  In  the  legislative  process.  In- 
deed, the  Association  fully  expect  to  have  to 
combat  renewed  attempts  to  prune  bene- 
fits already  existing  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  efforts  to  cut  back  expenditures 
for  existing  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act  and  other  statutes. 

inflation:     the    primary    economic    PROBLEM 
PACING  THE  NATION 

As  serious  and  costly  as  a  recession  will  be 
this  year,  the  principal  economic  problem 
facing  the  nation,  as  well  as  most  other  in- 
dustrltUlzed  nations,  is  likely  to  remain  In- 
flation. After  hitting  a  peak  In  excess  of  11 
percent  In  1974  as  measured  by  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (C.P.I.) ,  the  inflation  rate 
dropped  back  to  Just  under  5  percent  from 
December  1975  to  November  1976  under  the 
Influence  of  the  recession  that  year — the 
most  serious  and  costly  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930s  However,  since 
then  the  rate  of  Inflation  has  accelerated 
with  each  passing  year  In  1978,  the  rate  was 
about  9  percent.  During  the  third  quarter  of 
1979,  the  rate  was  running  In  excess  of  13 
percent.  The  inflation  spiral  seems  to  be 
accelerating  out  of  control.  The  60  percent 
Increase  in  OPEC  oil  prices  In  the  first  part  of 
1979  and  further  unofficial  Increases  sub- 
sequently can  be  held  responsible  for  only 
part,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  1979  Infla- 
tion rate. 

The  economic  development  of  the  1970's: 
the  background  essential  to  an  understand- 
ing of  and  appreciation  for  the  present  eco- 
nomic problems  and  remedies. — 

Before  considering  the  various  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  Inflation  spiral.  It  would  be 
well  to  review  briefly  the  economic  history 
of  the  decade  of  the  1970s.  An  understanding 
of  what  preceded  the  somber  economic  pros- 
pects, and  hard  choices  that  face  the  nation 
is  essential  to  an  appreciation  of  the  critical 
need  for  the  Implementation  of  a  package  of 
potentially  effective  remedies,  despite  their 
disadvantages 

The  decade  of  the  1970s  has  been  labeled 
a  decade  of  economics  in  disarray,  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements, 
which  closely  controlled  the  exchange  value 
of  the  world's  major  currencies  broke  down 
In  August  1971;  the  U.S.  dollar  became  com- 
pletely inconvertible  into  gold  by  foreign  cen- 
tral bankers.  This  move  severed  the  dollar's 
last  link  with  gold.  The  dollar  has  re- 
mained an  important  reserve  currency  for 
foreign  central  banks,  but  It  is  now  Irre- 
deemable paper  currency,  the  long  term 
value  of  which  Is  dependent  on  the  credit 
and  productivity  of  the  United  States 

The  inability  of  the  nation  to  cope  with 
inflation,  along  with  declining  productivity, 
has  led  to  the  continued  weakening  of  the 
dollar.  The  declines  of  the  dollar  against  the 
Japanese  yen  and  the  German  mark  became 
so  severe  in  1978  that  a  "rescue"  program  was 
commenced  In  November.  This  program  met 
with  only  temporary  success  The  continua- 
tion of  high  inflation  rates  during  1979.  along 
with  the  expectation  that  the  Administra- 
tion's anti-inflation  program  would  do  little 
to  lower  the  rates  during  coming  years, 
helped  precipitate  "runs"  against  the  dollar. 
Gold  prices  began  a  spectacular  rise.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1979  the  Federal  Reserve  System  in- 
augurated a  new  set  of  criteria  to  use  in 
controlling  the  expansion  of  money  and 
credit 

Another  disturbing  development  related 
to  foreign  transactions  was  that  In  1971. 
for  the  first  time  In  the  post  World  War  11 
period,  the  country  ran  a  merchandise  defi- 
cit of  $2  2  billion  dollars.  Importing  that 
much  more  than  we  exported.  Greatly  cs- 
slsted  by  rising  OPEC  crude  oil  Imports, 
the  trade  deficit  rose  to  $34  billion  In  1978. 
Highly  unsettling  for  both  economists 
and  the  public  in  the  1970s  was  the  emer- 
gence of  "stagflation"— an  economic  sltua- 
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tlon  characterized  by  a  combination  of  high 
rates  of  inflation  and  unemployment,  low. 
If  not  negative,  rates  of  growth  In  real 
ON. P..  declining  productivity,  and  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  unused  productive  capacity. 
Previously.  It  had  been  a  widely  held  belief 
among  economists  that  a  high  inflation  rate 
could  not  exist  simultaneously  with  those 
other  factors. 

A  major  shock  for  the  public  was  the 
Arab  embargo  on  crude  oil  shipments  in 
late  1973  and  early  1974.  This  created  not 
only  long  lines  at  gasoline  stations  but  In- 
dustrial stoppages.  While  this  was  thought 
to  be.  at  least,  in  part,  contrived  by  the  In- 
ternational oil  companies.  It  became  pain- 
fully apparent  that  the  nation  had  become 
very  vulnerable  to  cartel  action  by  allowing 
Itself  to  become  dependent  on  imports  for 
:)8  percent  of  its  crude  oil  requirements. 
This  dependence  increased  to  47  percent  by 
1979.  The  cartel,  which  the'  exporting  crude 
oil  nations  formed  (OPEC),  raised  the  price 
of  crude  oil  from  $1.77  a  barrel  In  1973  to  a 
base  of  $24  a  barrel  In  1979,  with  much 
crude  oil  moving  on  the  "spot  market"  at 
nearly  double  the  higher  prices.  Thtis  the 
1970s  saw  the  age  of  cheap  energy  come  to 
an  end.  Because  of  the  Intensive  use  of  en- 
erg>-  in  the  United  States  and  the  nation's 
increasing  dependency  on  OPEC-prlced  oil, 
the  much  higher  costs  of  energy  after  1973 
probably  cut  possible  real  G.N.P.  growth 
rates  by  at  least   '2   percent  a  year. 

Another  adverse  development  during  the 
1970s  was  the  discovery  that  the  nation 
was  saving  less  than  other  Industrial  na- 
tions and  Investing  less  per  worker  in  new 
productive  facilities.  Investment  In  research 
and  development  fell  off.  The  rate  of  In- 
crease in  worker  productivity  declined  over 
the  period  We  found  ourselves  less  able  to 
compete  with  imports  on  the  basis  of  price 
and  quality  with  respect  to  an  increasing 
range  of  products. 

Finally,  during  the  1970s  there  was  the 
inflation.  From  1969  through  the  third  quar- 
ter of  1979  prices  as  measured  by  the  C.P.I. 
had  doubled,  growing  at  an  average  of  7 
percent  a  year. 

What  was  so  disturbing  about  the  price 
levels  was  that  any  retreat  from  the  ever- 
higher  levels  achieved  by  the  periodic  ad- 
vances was  temporary.  "When  the  inflation 
rate  settled  back  down  to  a  lower  level,  that 
lower  level  was  always  higher  than  the  pre- 
ceding low  level.  Forces  would  then  begin  to 
raise  the  level  of  Inflation  once  again.  The 
explanations  by  economists  as  to  why  the 
level  of  Inflation  trended  steadily  upward 
during  the  1970s  have  been  conflicting  and 
Insufficient. 

THE     MAJOR    FACTORS     RESPONSIBLE    FOB    THE 
INFLATION    SPIRAL 

While  there  Is  considerable  disagreement 
among  analysts  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
various  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the 
development  of  the  inflation  trend.  It  Is  clear 
that  among  the  causes  the  following  factors 
have  been  Important: 

First,  there  was  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  fed- 
eral government  that  countenanced  deficit 
spending  year  after  year,  in  both  good  and 
bad  economic  times.  The  federal  budget  has 
not  registered  a  surplus  since  fiscal  1969, 
and  even  then  It  was  very  small. 

Another  factor  was  the  excessively  expan- 
sionary monetary  pyollcy  pursued  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  the  nation's  central  bank.  This 
"easy  money"  policy  expanded  the  growrth  of 
the  supply  of  money  and  credit  at  a  rate  well 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  growth  In  real  O.N. P. 
The  monetary  policy  thus  accommodated  the 
huge  Increase  In  both  public  and  private  debt 
and  in  the  process  of  facilitating  the  creation 
of  that  debt  facilitated  the  inflation  spiral 
also.  "^ 

A  third  factor  has  been  the  upward  ratch- 
eting of  costs  and  prices  by  the  wage 'price 
spiral.  The  rising  cost  of  oil  and  other  sources 
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of  energy,  both  domestic  and  Imported,  has 
been  still  another  major  contributor.  The  de- 
preciation of  the  U.S.  dollar  against  most 
other  major  currencies  Increased  the  price  of 
imports,  aggravated  the  country's  balance  of 
payments  problem,  and  added  to  the  Infla- 
tion. The  abuse  of  market  power  by  concen- 
trated industries  characterized  by  "adminis- 
tered "  (not  set  competitively)  prices  was  an- 
other important  factor.  Excessive  and  unnec- 
essary government  regulation  that  pushed 
up  costs  and  prices  and  discouraged  competi- 
tion also  deserves  mention.  Finally,  there 
have  been  government  legislated  tax  push, 
cost  push  and  price  push  actions  of  all  kinds 
that  have  taken  their  toll  with  respect  to 
price  stability. 

In  view  of  the  inflation  effect  of  all  this, 
there  has  developed  among  the  general  pub- 
lic a  psychology  of  Inflation.  Since  people  ex- 
pect inflation  to  continue,  they  adjust  their 
actions  accordingly.  This  has  been  manifested 
by  wage  demands  far  in  excess  of  anything 
that  could  be  justifled  by  pains  in  worker 
productivity  and  by  the  rush  to  buy  gold, 
houses  and  anything  else  that  promises  to  at 
least  keep  up  with  Inflation. 

CONSEOUENCES    OF    INFLATION 

Whatever  weight  one  wants  to  assign  to 
the  various  factors  contributing  to  the  de- 
velopment, perpetuation  and  acceleration  of 
the  current  inflation,  it  it,  clear  that  in 
combination  they  have  created  an  insidious 
force  that  is  doing  great  damage.  Inflation 
defrauds  those  who  do  not  have  the  "market 
power"  to  protect  themselves  against  it — a 
category  which  includes  the  elderly.  It  does 
this  by  transferring  income  and  wealth 
from  those  who  are  unable  or  less  able  to 
protect  themselves  to  those  groups  and  in- 
dividuals who  are  well  enough  organized  to 
have  the  market  power  to  protect  them- 
selves, for  example,  by  being  able  to  set 
prices  regardless  of  market  conditions,  or 
obtain  wage  increase  equaling  or  surpassing 
inflation  rates.  As  these  effects  become  ap- 
parent to  the  affected  groups,  social  tensions 
are  created  or  exacerbated. 

Inflation  also  discourages  savings,  because 
savings  are  not  protected,  and  simultane- 
ously encourages  going  into  debt,  because 
debtors  can  expect  to  repay  In  depreciated 
dollars.  The  reduced  supply  of  savlnps  tends 
10  reduce  invcttment.  on  which  future  gains 
In  productivity  and  living  standards  are 
largely  dependent.  Limiting  interest  rates 
paid  on  savings,  as  is  currentlv  done  under 
Regulation  Q.  makes  the  problem  w-orse. 

Accoiinting  as  a  tool  for  business  manage- 
ment greatly  diminishes  In  value,  because 
inflation  distorts  year-to-year  comparisons 
of  income  and  expen^ses.  The  business  man 
who  faces  xincertaln  future  rates  of  inflation 
does  not  know  how  much  to  set  aside  out  of 
rurrent  incomes  for  futtire  expenditures,  as 
for  example  the  cost  of  renlacing  depreciat- 
ing plant  and  equipment.  There  are  decided 
limits  to  what  may  be  set  aside  out  of  cur- 
rent Income  for  future  business  capital 
needs  and  liabilities,  but  these  provisions 
may  be  totally  inadequate  at  higher  levels  of 
inflation. 

Inflation  disrupts  both  equity  and  debt 
financial  markets  Equity  markets  are  dis- 
rupted both  because  real  profits  tend  to  be 
lowered  and  bediise  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  forerast  the  trend  of  profits. 
Debt  markets,  even  the  short  term  markets, 
tend  to  he  disrupted  because  Interest  rates 
cannot  be  Intelligently  determined  In  a 
climate  of  uncertain  inflation  rates  (and  the 
rates  al^-nvs  tend  to  be  uncertain,  since 
thev  cannot  be  clo'oiv  rontrolledV 

The  disruption  of  financial  markets  tends 
to  favor  very  large  businesses  since  they 
can  finance  exnanslon  out  of  retained  earn- 
ings pnd  other  Internal  cash  flows  However. 
this  disruption  U  detrimental  to  small  busi- 
ness— small  business  that  the  economy 
needs  to  maintain  a  healthy  degree  of  In- 


novation and  price  competition  Larger 
businesses  are  rarely  innovative  and  tend 
to  lift  themselves  above  price  competition 
rather  than  engage  In  it. 

Inflation  raises  interest  rates  both  because 
lenders,  in  order  to  realize  real  interest,  must 
have  a  margin  over  the  rates  of  inflation,  and 
because  the  lenders  must  tend  to  overesti- 
mate the  future  course  of  Inflation  rates.  In 
order  to  protect  their  capital  But  higher 
Interest  rates  tend  to  raise  costs  and  thus 
promote  infiatlon.  thus  creating  a  spiral 
of  higher  Interest  costs.  Yet  because  the 
'public  perceives  higher  Interest  rates  as 
undesirable,  the  government  tends  to  sup- 
press them  by  Interest  rate  ceilings  (such 
as  Regulation  Q)  and  by  subsidizing  lower 
rates  of  Interest  for  certain  borrowers  These 
subsidized  rates  are  frequently  negative  in 
real  terms,  in  that  they  are  set  lower  than 
the  actual  rates  of  Infiatlon  Below  market, 
subsidized  rates  of  interest  have  costs  which 
are  borne  by  small  savers  and  taxpayers  or 
by  the  public  at  large. 

Inflation  distorts  the  workings  of  the  tax 
system.  When  the  structure  of  income  taxes 
is  progressive  as  it  is  In  the  U.S..  the 
phenomenon  of  "bracket  creep"  takes  over 
Whenever  the  rate  is  a  rising  percentage  of 
taxable  incomes  that  are  being  Increased  by 
infiatlon.  tax  receipts  grow  at  rates  faster 
than  the  rate  of  Infiatlon.  This  promotes 
more  spending  by  government  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  necessity  for  it.  The 
combination  of  infiatlon  and  progressive  tax 
mechanisms  automatically  increases  revenue 
to  the  government  without  the  consent  of 
the  taxpaying  public. 

Finally,  for  the  elderly,  the  Infiatlon  trend 
has  caused,  and  continues  to  cause,  deterio- 
ration of  their  living  standards.  Although  the 
elderly  are  not  the  only  victims  of  infiatlon. 
they  are.  as  a  group,  more  severely  affected 
than  virtually  all  other  groups  in  the  popula- 
tion. Tills  is  so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  For 
the  most  part,  the  elderly  are  not  in  the 
labor  force:  If  they  were,  they  would  have  a 
better  chance  of  maintaining  their  living 
standards  because  they  would  have  much 
larger  amounts  of  wage  Income,  the  form 
of  income  that  is  beet  protected  against 
Infiatlon. 

Instead,  their  Income  is  larirely  In  forms 
which  are  unprotected  against  inflation,  such 
as  private  pension  payments,  or  less  than 
fully  protected  like  social  security  benefits 
Finally.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Infiatlon 
in  recent  years  has  been  most  rapid  with 
resoect  to  necessities — food,  housing,  fuel 
and  medical  care — those  goods  and  services 
which  loom  much  larger  In  the  expenditure 
pattern  of  the  elderly  than  In  that  of  the 
population  as  a  whole. 

SHORT    TERM    POLICY    OPTIONS 

Something  effective  must  be  done  to  con- 
trol an  Inflation  rate  that  now  exceeds  one 
per  cent  j>cr  month  and  Is  one  of  the  highest 
among  the  industralized  nations  of  the 
world.  While  there  are  no  overnight  solu- 
tions to  the  problem,  a  package  of  remedies 
must  be  pursued  that  will  be  effective  In 
reducing  Infiatlon  to  a  more  tolerable  3  to  5 
per  cent  range  in  a  reasonably  short  period 
of  time — perhapis  2  to  3  years  TTltimately, 
the  annual  rate  must  be  reduced  to  1  to  2 
percent. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  there  are  no 
solutions  that  do  not  entail  some  pain,  dis- 
advantage and  or  costs  for  specific  groups. 
However,  the  cost  to  society  and  the  nation 
of  allowing  Infiatlon  to  take  its  uncontrolled 
course  Is  far  larger  Infiatlon  is  sapping  the 
economic  strength  of  the  country.  Unless 
brought  under  control,  it  may  do  much  more 
irreparable  damage. 

Most  economic  policymakers  agree  that 
the  Infiatlon  rate  could  be  brought  way  down 
rapidly  if  the  nation  were  willing  to  suffer 
a  sharp,  deep  and  sustained  drop  In  output 
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and  associated  unemployment  rates  in  the 
range  of  20  to  25  percent  However,  so 
staggering  would  be  the  costs  to  the  nation 
In  terms  of  lost  output,  and  unemployment 
fhar   such    a   noHrv   should   not   be   pursued 


C.  Stand-by  controls 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  and  resolutely 

with  the  wage  price  spiral  and  inflationary 

expectations,  the  President  should  be  given 

«stftTiri-hv    ftiit.hnrltv    frt    imnnsp    nrire    and/or 


interim  housing  needs  to  be  deregulated,  to 
the  extent  possible,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment Regulations  of  all  kinds  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  housing  cost  Inflation 
over  the  past  ten  years. 
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and  associated  unemployment  rates  In  the 
range  of  20  to  25  percent.  However,  so 
staggering  would  be  the  costs  to  the  nation 
In  terms  of  lost  output,  and  unemployment 
that  such  a  policy  should  not  be  pursued. 
The  cure  would  ilkely  be  worse  than  the 
disease 

Ruling  out  a  depression-Induced  deflation 
as  a  cure,  we  are  left  with  a  variety  of  policy 
options,  more  of  which  can  do  the  Job  by 
Itself  but  all  of  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
should  be  able  to  reduce  inflation  to  tolerable 
levels.  These  policies  would  be  aimed  at  the 
various  factors  contributing  to  the  current 
inflation — an  Inflation  that  Is  multi-causal. 
A  Fiscal  policy 
With  respect  to  fiscal  policy,  the  federal 
budget  must  be  brought  Into  balance  and 
that  balance  must  thereafter  be  maintained 
over  the  business  cycle  i  but  not  necessarily 
In  each  year)  While  we  recognise  that  the 
effect  of  balancing  the  budget  will  be  to  re- 
duce the  inflation  rate  only  slightly  com- 
pared to  what  it  otherwise  would  be.  never- 
theless, balancing  the  budget  is  one  of  the 
things  that  must  be  done  If  the  Inflation  is 
to  be  brought  under  control. 

We  recognize  that  a  recession  and  con- 
tinued, high  rates  of  inflation  will  make  it 
more  difficult  to  achieve,  but  a  sustained 
effort  ought  to  be  able  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective in  2  to  3  years,  assuming  no  major 
economic  or  national  security  calamities  in- 
tervene. 

Given  the  economic  and  world  situations. 
It  is  probable  that  spending  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  defense  and  national 
security  will  be  substantially  increased  I  in 
real  terms)  in  the  near  future.  We  suggest 
that,  to  the  extent  possible,  any  such  in- 
creased spending  come  from  the  savings  that 
can  t>e  effected  through  the  more  efficient 
and  cost  effective  administration  and  oper- 
ation of  government  and  government  pro- 
grams. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  force  a 
balanced  budget  has  been  suggested  as 
means  for  achlevtrg  the  objective.  While  it 
may  be  a  means  to  the  end.  it  is  an  Inap- 
propriate one  since  it  would  put  govern- 
ment economic  policy  in  a  straltjacket 
and  foreclose  the  use  of  discretionary  and 
automatic  fiscal  measures  in  times  of  eco- 
nomic difficulty  Instead,  the  Administra- 
tion should  recommend,  and  the  Congress 
should  consider  and  then  impose  upon  it- 
self through  its  budget-making  process,  a 
set  of  priority  setting  guidelines,  the  ob- 
jective of  which  is  a  balancing  of  the  budget 
within  2  to  3  years  from  now. 

B.  Monetary  policy 

When  considering  monetary  policy.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  an  important 
method  of  dealing  with  inflation  is  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  expansion  in  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit.  For  the  most  part, 
the  rate  of  expansion  In  the  1970's  was  ex- 
cessive These  prevailing  excess  money  and 
credit  supply  growth  rates  must  be  gradu- 
ally reduced  over  the  next  3  to  5  years  un- 
til the  rate  of  expansion  Is  no  greater  than 
the  rate   of  expansion   of  real   G.N  P 

In  connection  with  the  implementation 
of  the  proposed  monetary  pollcv.  it  should 
be  recognized  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, independent  as  it  is  land  ought  to 
be),  is  from  time  to  time  subjected  to 
strong  political  pressures.  To  ameliorate  this 
situation,  the  Congress  should  impose  on 
the  System  guidelines  designed  to  effectively 
limit  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  The  Federal  Reserve's 
latest  policies  of  limiting  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  by  focusing  on  the  growth 
rate  rather  than  by  focusing  on  Interest 
rate  manipulation  should  be  endorsed  bv 
such  guideline. 


C.  Stand-by  controls 

In  order  to  deal  effectively  and  resolutely 
with  the  wage  price  spiral  and  inflationary 
expectations,  the  President  should  be  given 
stand-by  authority  to  Impose  price  and/ or 
wage  controls  In  those  sectors  of  the  economy 
that  are  leading  the  inflation  parade.  The 
health  care  Industry  Is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  Just  such  a  sector;  the  rate  of 
escalation  In  health  care  costs  has  been 
clearly  out  of  control  for  some  time. 

The  hard  core  inflation,  estimated  to  be 
running  at  about  7  to  8  percent  now,  needs 
to  be  brought  down  by  methods  which  effec- 
tively dampen  the  public's  expectations  of 
still  more  inflation.  Stand-by  authority  for 
the  implementation  of  controls  on  a  selec- 
tive basis  will  immediately  alert  the  public 
to  the  fact  that  the  government  Is  serious 
about  reducing  Inflation  to  tolerable  levels 
within  two  to  three  years.  The  more  force- 
fully it  is  indicated  to  the  various  groups 
that  they  must  cooperate  in  the  common 
effort,  the  less  likely  it  is  that  the  stand-by 
authority  will  have  to  be  exercised  In  more 
than  Just  a  few  cases. 

D  Regulatory /deregulatory  /antitrust  actions 
In  many  economic  sectors,  price  competi- 
tion is  either  non-existent  or  too  weak  to  act 
as  an  effective  restraint  on  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  prices  or  as  an  effective  stimulant 
to  efficiency.  In  those  sectors  where  regu- 
latory action  would  be  appropriate  to  pro- 
mote price  competition — as  for  example, 
the  implementation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Comml.sslon's  Funeral  Rule  with  respect  to 
the  funeral  Industry — such  action  should  be 
taken  and  supported.  Where  government  reg- 
ulation is  or  has  become  anticompetitive  or  Is 
simply  cost-enhancing  without  yielding  com- 
pensating public  benefits,  such  regulation 
should  be  reformed  or  eliminated  (i.e.  the 
sector  should  be  deregulated)  whichever  is 
more  appropriately  promotive  of  price  com- 
petition. (The  trucking  industry  is  an  ex- 
ample of  an  industry  that  ought  to  be  dereg- 
ulated.)  Finally.  In  those  sectors  where 
vigorous  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws 
would  promote  price  competition,  such  ac- 
tion should  be  taken.  The  Congress  should 
support  and  oversee  such  action  and  assure 
its  effectiveness  by  enacting  any  necessary 
amendments  to  the  antitrust  statutes. 

E.  Restraint  of  {Government  price  push,  cost 
push,  and  tax  push  actions  of  all  kinds) 

A  significant  portion  of  the  current  infla- 
tion spiral  can  be  attributed  to  government 
legislation  at  all  levels  that  promote  or  ap- 
prove price,  cost  and  tax  Increases  of  many 
kinds.  At  the  national  level,  farm  price  sup- 
port, minimum  wage  and  payroll  tax  in- 
crease legislation  are  examples.  The  Con- 
gressional budget  process  must  be  strength- 
ened so  that  the  Congress  becomes  far  more 
sensitive  to  the  inflationary  impacts  of  such 
legislation  and  much  more  selective  about 
where  such  action  is  necessary.  The  in- 
flationary effects  of  any  such  legislation 
deemed  essential  must  be  kept  to  an  Ir- 
reducible minimum. 

F.  Restraint    of    rising    regulatory -induced 

housing  costs 
Inflation  in  the  housing  area  is  second 
only  to  inflation  in  the  energy  area  with- 
in the  category  of  special  items  that  helped 
send  the  inflation  rate  for  1979  into  double 
digits.  The  present  high  costs  of  mortgage 
money  is  an  important  factor  contributing 
to  higher  housing  costs.  The  answer  to  this 
problem,  however,  is  not  to  have  the  govern- 
ment subsidize  lower  mortgage  interest  rates 
at  the  expense  of  small  savers  through  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  through  the  further  inflation  that 
the  excessive  expansion  of  the  supply  of 
money  and  credit  entails.  Mortgage  interest 
rates  will  only  trend  downward  as  the  rate 
of  Inflation  Is  brought  under  control.  In  the 


Interim  housing  needs  to  be  deregulated,  to 
the  extent  possible,  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment Regulations  of  all  kinds  have  con- 
tributed heavily  to  housing  cost  inflation 
over  the  past  ten  years. 

G  Conservation  oj  energy 
The  extraordinary  increases  in  OPEC  oU 
prices  and  the  concomitant  increases  in 
domestic  energy  prices  during  1979  are  esti- 
mated to  have  been  responsiole  for  3  to  4  per 
cent  of  the  year's  13  per  cent  rate.  After 
having  examined  the  short  term  options 
available  to  reduce  the  inflationary  pres- 
sures generated  by  domestic  and  interna- 
tional developments  with  respect  to  energy 
(see  subsequent  section  on  ENERGY  POLI- 
CY), it  is  clear  that  the  only  viable  one 
is  conservation  to  constrict  aggregate  ener- 
gy demand.  While  every  effort  should  t)e 
made  to  induce  such  conservation,  as.  for 
example,  through  educational  programs,  tax 
breaks,  the  expansion  of  weatherizatlon  pro- 
grams and  the  expansion  of  mass  transit, 
some  form  of  rationing  is  needed  with  re- 
spect to  crude  oil  product  utilization. 

Whether  such  a  program  would  ration 
through  the  price  mechanism  (as.  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  addition  of  taxes)  or  through 
administrative  action  (for  example,  by  quotas 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  OPEC  oil  that 
may  be  impnarted  or  the  amount  of  gasoline 
available  to  each  person)  or  through  a  com- 
bination on  the  two.  the  program  must  have 
specific  conservation  targets  and  be  strong 
enovigh  to  meet  them.  To  the  extent  that  ra- 
tioning by  price  is  employed,  with  the  price 
increases  effected  through  the  imposition  of 
new  taxes,  the  revenues  from  such  taxes 
sliould  be  channeled  back  to  the  general 
public,  especially  the  most  needy  among 
them. 

LONG    TERM    !H5LICY    OPTIONS 

Many  of  the  recommended  short  term  anti- 
inflation  remedies  would  of  course  have  con- 
tinuing application  in  the  long  term  also, 
as  for  example,  maintaining  a  balanced  fed- 
eral budget  over  the  business  cycle  and  re- 
stricting the  rate  of  growth  in  the  nation's 
supply  of  money  and  credit  to  the  rate  of 
growth  in  real  G.N  P.  However,  the  longer 
range  goals  of  a  continuing  and  effective 
anti-inflation  policy  must  involve  the  promo- 
tion of  significant  increases  in  the  rate  of 
savings  and  investment  in  the  economy  for 
the  purpose  of  fostering  increased  gains  in 
worker  productivity.  Success  with  respect  to 
these  objectives  will  help  reduce  inflation 
pressures  and  contribute  to  the  maintenance 
of  inflation  rates  at  tolerable  levels.  Although 
more  will  be  said  on  this  point  in  other  sec- 
tions (see  sections  on  TAX  POLICY  and  IN- 
COME POLICY),  changes  in  the  tax  law  to 
encourage  savings  and  investment  and 
changes  In  the  income  support  structure  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  reward  increased 
work  effort  on  the  part  of  the  elderly  would 
be  most  helpful. 

Research  and  development  should  also  be 
encouraged  through  government  grants  and 
through  the  tax  laws.  Small  business  should 
also  be  encouraged  through  the  tax  laws  and 
through  the  restoration  of  vigor  and  sta- 
bility to  the  financial  markets.  The  success 
of  the  efforts  undertaken  to  promote  the 
competitive  market  system  should  also  yield 
benefits,  since  that  is  the  best  system  for 
encouraging  worker  productivity  while 
maintaining  effective  restraint  on  price  in- 
creases. Finally,  the  success  of  short  and  long 
term  efforts  to  conserve  energy  and  the  suc- 
cess of  long  term  efforts  to  promote  the  ex- 
pansion of  domestic  energy  supplies  will 
yield  significant  benefits  in  terms  of  achiev- 
ing these  goals. 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  FEE 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
oppose  the  President's  recent  action  im- 
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posing  an  import  fee  on  oil  which  effec- 
tively increases  the  cost  of  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  by  10  cents.  I  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  terms  of  gasoline  conservation 
which  would  justify  the  enormous  costs 
that  every  American  will  pay  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  action.  In  addition,  the  10- 
cent-a-gallon  tax  very  clearly  disad- 
vantages certain  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation unfairly. 

Of  course,  in  hard  financial  times, 
people  must  suffer  to  a  certain  degree — 
and  I  think  they  understand  and  accept 
that.  However.  I  think  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  burden  is  borne 
equally  if  it  is  within  our  means. 

One  part  of  America  that  is  going  to 
be  disadvantaged  unfairly  is  the  State 
of  Arkansas  and  other  rural  areas,  where 
an  automobile  or  a  pickup  truck  is  not 
a  luxury  but  is,  in  fact,  a  necessity.  My 
particular  concern  is  that  the  brunt  of 
the  President's  action  will  be  borne  by 
the  people  of  Arkansas  proportionately 
more  than  the  citizens  of  perhaps  any 
other  State. 

Arkansas  is  unique  in  any  rationing 
situation — whether  by  price  or  by  dis- 
tributioii  Arkansas'  per-vehicle  con- 
sumption is  27  percent  above  the  national 
average,  for  reasons  which  have  little  to 
do  with  waste.  It  is  a  very  rural  State, 
with  only  one  city  of  over  100,000  popu- 
lation. Taking  advantage  of  the  most 
ordinary  and  essential  services  often  in- 
volves a  trip  of  many  miles. 

The  problem  comes  in  with  the  fact 
that  most  Arkansans  have  no  alternative 
to  the  private  automobile.  We  have  no 
commuter  rail  line  subsidized  by  the 
Federal  Government,  no  subway  systems, 
and  bus  service  in  only  two  or  three 
cities.  So,  to  force  consumers  in  my  State 
to  cut  down  on  their  travel  is  to  literally 
threaten  their  health,  economic  well- 
being,  and  comfort. 

An  additional  iO-cent  "tax"  on  gaso- 
line is  not  insignificant,  and  it  will  not 
go  unnoticed  and  wthout  opposition.  In 
fact.  I  expect  a  torrent  of  opposition  in 
coming  days.  The  fact  is  that  an  addi- 
tional 10  cents  on  the  price  of  a  gallon 
of  gasoline — already  at  the  level  of  $1.30 
in  many  areas — can  and  will  have  serious 
negative  impacts  on  our  economy  and  on 
the  average  citizen.  The  White  House 
readily  admits  that  the  import  fee  will 
cause  a  rise  in  the  annual  inflation  by 
three-quarters  of  1  percent.  It  is  easy 
to  understand  why  when  you  look  at 
some  of  the  statistics  for  the  State  of 
Arkansas: 

The  average  vehicle  owner  in  Arkansas 
will  pay  at  least  an  extra  $103  annually 
because  of  this  import  fee.  Yet  the  aver- 
age vehicle  owner  in  the  Nation  will  pay 
only  $81.30.  The  two-car  family— a  more 
common  situation  in  Arkansas — will  pay 
over  $206  annually.  And  even  though  the 
import  fee  does  not  affect  diesel  fuel. 
Arkansas  farmers  will  nevertheless  be 
affected  by  the  fee  to  the  tune  of  $15 
million,  since  they  account  for  10  per- 
cent of  all  gasoline  usage  in  the  State. 
Tliis  figure  does  not  account  for  the  fact 
that  farm  machinery  achieves  lower- 
than-average  gasoline  efficiency.  The 
commercial  sector  will  end  up  paying  an 
extra  $30  million  annually.  And,  finally. 


the  entire  State  of  Arkansas,  with  1.5 
million  licensed  drivers  each  paying  over 
$100.  will  pay  $150  million  annually  as 
a  result  of  the  President's  action  impos- 
ing an  import  fee  on  oil. 

Many  knowledgeable  observers  believe 
that  this  new  import  fee  will  not  have 
a  significant  impact  on  the  amount  of 
gasoline  used  in  this  country.  The  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  fee  would  thus  seem 
to  be  to  give  the  President  a  cushion  in 
his  effort  to  balance  the  budget.  'While 
I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  need  for 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  the  way  to 
achieve  such  a  goal  must  be  by  reducing 
spending  and  not  by  raising  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  this 
added  burden  to  be  placed  on  consumers 
who  already  cannot  make  ends  meet.  I 
intend  to  support  any  efforts  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  disapprove  the  President's  action: 
and  I  will  certainly  oppose  any  legisla- 
tion to  replace  the  import  fee  with  an 
additional  10-cent  tax  on  gasoline. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  done  a  very  quick 
workup  on  what  this  fee  is  going  to 
amount  to  and  how  it  will  impact  the 
automobile  and  truck  owner  of  a  State 
like  the  State  of  Arkansas. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  President  Carter  on  this  siibject 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  18,  1980. 
Hon    Jimmy  CARTiai. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  I  must  state  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  action  which  you 
have  recently  taken  under  the  authority  of 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  whch  effectively 
increases  the  cost  of  gasoline  by  10  cents 
per  gallon. 

While  there  is  a  need  for  every  American 
to  be  restrictive  and  efficient  In  his  usage  of 
gasoline.  I  cannot  agree  with  the  policy  of 
forcing  conservation  by  pricing  the  fuel  out 
of  the  reach  of  many  consumers.  The  bur- 
den caused  by  this  import  fee  will  be  borne 
Inequitably  among  Americans:  and  it  will 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  the  citizens 
of  the  state  I  represent 

Because  of  the  rural  character  of  Arkansas 
and  its  lack  of  mass  transit  systems,  the 
state's  per-vehicle  consumption  rate  Is  27 
percent  higher  than  the  national  average. 
Reducing  frequency  and  length  of  travel  is 
in  most  cases  difficult  or  impossible  with- 
out sacrificing  physical  and  economic  well- 
being. 

Many  knowledgeable  authorities  question 
whether  your  action  will  have  a  significant 
impact  on  gasoline  usage.  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  that  the  import  fee  will  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  already-strained  budgets  of 
most  American  families  Arkansas  consumers 
alone  will  pay  an  additional  $150  million 
annually. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  Intend 
to  use  the  $12  6  billion  which  the  fee  will 
bring  into  the  Federal  Treasury  as  a  cushion 
for  your  efforts  to  balance  the  budget  I  am 
committed  to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
but  I  think  it  must  come  about  through 
reduced  federal  spending,  rather  than 
through  increased  taxes  on  the  consumer. 

My   intention    is   to   actively   support   any 
efforts    to    disapprove    your    action    and    to 
oppose  any  legislation  to  replace  the  Import 
fee  with  a  10-cent  gasoline  tax. 
Sincerely. 

Davio  Pxtor. 


LICENSING  OF  SECLTRITIES 
SALESMEN 


Mr.  PRYOR  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
morning,  the  North  American  Securities 
Administrators  Association  iNASAA) 
announced  a  uniform  system  of  stream- 
lined licensing  for  securities  salesmen.  I 
am  proud  to  note  that  the  president  of 
the  NASAA  is  Harvey  L.  Bell,  securities 
commissioner  of  my  State  of  Arkansas 

Under  the  current  system,  anyone 
wishing  to  sell  securities  must  be  li- 
censed in  the  State  in  which  he  wishes 
to  sell  ThL^  means  going  through  50 
certification  proceedings  if  a  salesman 
wishes  to  operate  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

To  alleviate  this  expensive,  time-con- 
suming and  unwieldy  morass,  the 
NASAA  has  come  up  with  a  central  regis- 
tration depository — a  clearinghouse  for 
certification  information,  which  should 
provide  the  public.  licensing  authorities. 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole  with  easily 
available  information. 

The  depository  will  have  several  obvi- 
ous benefits: 

Certification  officials  can  borrow  in- 
formation about  an  applicant  from  the 
depository  rather  than  requiring  him  to 
submit  duplicate  information.  In  fact. 
the  association  estimates  that  the  de- 
pository could  result  in  savings  of  $20 
to  $30  million  in  i>ar>erwork  costs. 

Complete  information  on  the  qualifica- 
tions of  securities  salesmen  may  be  easily 
obtained  by  the  public  through  the  State 
authorities. 

The  increased  efficiency  of  the  CRD 
will  free  up  time  in  the  regulatory  agen- 
cies to  devote  to  more  productive  areas 
of  investor  protection,  such  as  investiga- 
tions and  direct  regulation. 

The  NASAA.  which  represents  all  50 
States  as  well  as  the  Canadian  Provinces 
and  Mexico,  sees  this  clearinghouse  as 
a  giant  step  toward  uniform  licensing 
and  as  a  model  for  further  cooperative 
projects.  The  National  Association  of 
Securities  Dealers  will  operate  the  sys- 
tem under  the  supervision  of  NASAA. 

Mr.  President,  Commissioner  Bell  has 
described  this  new  system  to  me.  and  I 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  the  potential 
cost  sanngs  which  it  represents.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Paperwork  and  Red- 
tape  Reduction  Act,  I  have  pushed  for 
a  reduction  in  the  flood  of  Federal  regu- 
lations, which  may  cost  as  much  as  $150 
billion  a  year  to  comply  with  Some  of 
these  regulations  are  worth  while,  others 
are  not.  All  could  probably  be  stream- 
lined by  requiring  less  in  the  way  of 
forms,  files,  facts  and  figures  which  are 
often  of  no  use  at  all  to  the  agencies 
here  in  Washington  which  request  them 
and  which  often  duplicate  material 
which  is  already  available. 

The  Federal  Government  should  take 
a  page  from  the  securities  administra- 
tors' book,  and  I  congratulate  NASAA  for 
its  fine  work  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B"YRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk    ness.  his  commonsense  and  good  judg- 
will  call  the  roll.  ment.  He  was  looked  upon  by  the  group 

TTif>    a.ssistant    leeislative    clerk    pro- 


of southern  Senators  and  by  others  as 


Another  Senator  replied: 

You  do   it   so  v.ell.  You  ought   to  like  it. 

Rut     r^lov'c     looHorcHir*    moc    nr»f     \r\     fViA 
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Party.  In  the  Senate,  the  Republican      "leader. "   not   just   a  chairman   of  the        Senator  Kern  was  a  Senator  only  2 
Party  I  believe  has  a  conference party  caucus.  years  before  he  became  leader. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jri  .  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in 
article  I.  section  2,  paragraph  5,  reads  as 
follows : 

The  House  of  Representatives  shall  chuse 
their  Speaker  and  other  OfBcers: 

We  see.  therefore,  that  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  a  con- 
stitutional officer.  The  office  has  its  gene- 
sis m  the  Constitution 

As  I  indicated  on  a  previous  occasion, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  have  to  be  a  Member  of 
that  body.  There  is  no  constitutional  re- 
quirement that  he  be  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  But  no 
Speaker  has  ever  been  selected  from 
outside  the  membership  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  the  closest  equivalent  in  the  Senate 
to  the  office  of  Speaker  in  the  other  body. 
There  is  a  ma.ionty  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  There  is  a  minority 
leader  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  it  is  the  Speaker  who.  in  truth,  is 
the  leader  of  the  majority  party  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  majority  leader  in  the  Senate  is 
not  only  not  a  constitutional  office  but 
the  genesis  of  the  office  itself  is  of  rather 
recent  vintage.  The  offices  of  the  major- 
ity leader  and  minority  leader  in  the 
Senate,  as  we  know  them  today,  are  re- 
cent developments  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate,  although,  since  1789.  various 
Senators  have  assumed  leading  roles  in 
the  determination  of  what  the  Senate 
would  or  would  not  do. 

The  power  and  influence  of  some  Sena- 
tors in  various  periods  of  our  history 
have  been  such  as  to  cast  them  in  a  role 
of  leadership  bv  \'irtue  whollv  because 
of  their  stature  or  influence  or  person- 
ality at  the  particular  time. 

Caucuses  of  Senators  of  a  particular 
party,  of  a  common  interest,  of  a  region, 
of  a  geographical  area,  or  of  some  par- 
ticular bloc  have  been  called  from  time 
to  time,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Sen- 
ate, for  all  kinds  of  purposes,  including 
the  determination  of  a  position  or  the 
determination  of  a  strategy  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  connection  with  dealing  with 
particular  issues. 

For  example,  the  late  Richard  B  Rus- 
sell was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the 
southern  bloc  of  Senators  in  the  Senate 
for  many  years  and  was  the  leader  of 
that  group,  in  dealing  with  civil  rights 
issues  in  particular. 

Senator  Russell  had  a  great  knowledge 
of  the  rules.  He  was  very  highlv  respected 
by  all  Senators,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  He  was  respected  for  his  fairness, 
his    evenhandedness,    his    levelheaded- 


ness, his  commonsense  and  good  judg- 
ment. He  was  looked  upon  by  the  group 
of  southern  Senators  and  by  others  as 
the  leader  of  that  group.  His  judgment 
was  highly  respected,  and  he  was  highly 
regarded. 

This  was  an  example,  in  my  own  time, 
of  a  block  of  Senators  held  together  by 
an  overriding  issue,  a  group  of  Senators 
from  a  region  of  the  country  held  to- 
gether in  a  common  cause,  and  led  by 
a  superior  tactitian  in  dealing  with  that 
issue. 

Those  southern  Senators  would  meet 
from  time  to  time.  Their  meetings  were 
referred  to  occasionally  as  the  Southern 
Caucus  in  the  Senate,  but  those  meetings 
were  not  invoked  to  perform  as  organized 
political  caucuses  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
lecting persons  to  serve  as  floor  leaders 
or  any  such  purpose. 

It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century  that  the  Senators  of  each 
political  party  organized  and  assembled 
separately  as  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  someone  from  their  own  party 
to  represent  the  party  as  an  agent  in 
operating  the  legislative  machine.  Ac- 
cording to  all  the  records  that  have  been 
studied  thus  far  by  scholars  of  Senate 
history,  it  was  not  until  the  20th  cen- 
tury that  the  posts  of  majority  leader 
and  minority  leader  became  official  po- 
litical positions  in  the  Senate. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  particular 
individual  who  served  as  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  until  the  end  of  the 
19th  century.  There  was  no  particular 
officer,  designated  as  the  majority  lead- 
er, who  attempted  to  schedule  the  legis- 
lation or  to  enforce  unity  in  voting.  The 
conferences,  or  caucuses,  frequently  had 
served  as  an  instrument  of  party  lead- 
ership: but  Senators,  well  into  the  latter 
part  of  the  19th  centurv.  usually  per- 
formed their  tasks  without  party  super- 
intendence. 

There  have  been  various  Senators  at 
different  periods  of  our  early  Nation's 
history  who  stood  out  as  legislative 
leaders.  They  were  not  selected  by  their 
official  parties  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
A  few  examples: 

Senator  Maclay,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
ferred on  earlier  occasions,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  left  a 
characteristic  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  First  Congress.  It  is  to  his 
notes  that  we  turn  for  perhaps  most  of 
our  impressions  and  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
First  Conpress.  from  April  6.  17Ci*.  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  First  Coi.gress.  He 
wrote  as  follows: 

It  was  patching,  piecing,  a  terlng  and 
amending  and  even  originating  new  busi- 
ness. It  was.  however,  only  for  Ellsworth. 
Henry  or  some  of  Hamilton's  people  to  rise. 
and  the  thing  was  generally  done. 

Another  Senator  without  any  official 
title  as  leader  who  left  a  characteristic 
impression  upon  the  product  of  the  Sen- 
ate was  Henry  Clav.  Another  Senator 
once  remarked  about  Clay  as  follows: 

When  the  Senator  (Clay)  shakes  his  head 
and  says,  "I  hope  not."  then  we  know  how 
the  yeas  and  nays  will  stand,  as  well  as  If 
they  had  been  taken  account  of 

On  another  occasion.  Clay  com- 
mented: 

I  do  not  like  to  be  a  dictator  In  any  sense. 


Another  Senator  replied: 

You   do   It   so  v,ell.   You  ought   to  like  It. 

But  Clay's  leadership  was  not  in  the 
Senate  alone.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Whig  Party  throughout  the  Union. 

Leland  Sage  who  was  a  biographer  of 
Senator  William  Allison  wrote: 

After  14  years  In  the  Senate.  Allison  was 
a  recognized  leader  of  that  body. 

But  the  biographer  added  that  the 
Senate  was  dominated  not  by  one  Sen- 
ator but  by  a  collegial  group,  including 
Nelson  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  John 
Spooner  of  Wisconsin,  Eugene  Hale  of 
Maine,  Orville  Piatt  of  Connecticut, 
Joseph  Hawley  of  Connecticut,  James 
McMillan  of  Michigan. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  wrote  in  the  late 
19th  century: 

No  one  Is  the  Senator.  No  one  may  speak 
for  his  party  as  well  as  for  himself. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century, 
It  became  clear  as  to  who  the  chairmen 
of  the  party  caucuses  were,  but  it  was 
still  not  clear  as  to  who  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  was  because  neither 
party  elected  a  leader  as  such. 

Each  party,  since  1903  in  the  case  of 
the  Democrats  and  1911  in  the  case  of 
the  Republicans,  has  elected  one  of  its 
members  to  be  chairman  of  its  respective 
caucus. 

For  example,  in  1905,  the  Democrats 
elected  Senator  Arthur  P.  Gorman  to  be 
chairman  of  its  caucus,  and  in  1906  Sen- 
ator Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky 
was  elected  to  that  position,  but  not  to 
be  its  leader. 

The  caucus  then  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

The  Democratic  Senators,  in  selecting  as 
the  chairman  of  this  conference  Senator 
Blackburn  of  Kentucky,  congratulate  them- 
selves and  their  several  constituencies  upon 
the  fact  that  they  have  among  their  num- 
ber one  so  well  fitted  by  his  marked  ca- 
pacity, his  great  requirements,  and  his  large 
experience  in  Congressional  work,  and  espe- 
cially by  his  power  as  an  orator  and  debater, 
to  render  to  his  party  associates  the  most 
signal  and  valuable  services  as  their  chosen 
official  leader  in  the  great  forum  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States 

So,  in  the  early  years  of  this  century 
both  parties  elected  chairmen  for  their 
respective  party  conferences  or  caucuses 
but  no  Senator  was  elected  to  be  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  minority  leader  as  we 
knov  the  offices  today. 

As  late  as  the  1930's  when  I  was  in  high 
school — I  having  graduated  in  1934 — it 
was  common  practice  for  the  chairman 
of  the  standing  committees  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion and  then  proceed  to  manage  the  leg- 
islation reported  by  their  respective  com- 
mittees. 

The  center  aisle  seats  until  that  time 
were  not  always  occupied  by  the  "lead- 
ers." Nor  were  the  "leaders"  always  the 
spokesmen  for  their  parties  on  the  floor. 
They  were  chairmen  of  their  party  meet- 
ings and  they  played  an  important  role 
in  the  determination  of  legislation  in  that 
capacity. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century,  the 
conferences  and  caucuses  were  called 
more  frequently  than  they  are  today  at 
least  by  the  Democratic  Party.  I  doubt 
that  can  now  be  said  of  the  Republican 
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Party.  In  the  Senate,  the  Republican 
Party  I  believe  has  a  conference 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Once  a  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Once  a  week. 

But  the  Democratic  Party  does  not 
have  a  regularly  scheduled  conference 
in  the  Senate. 

I  schedule  conferences  when  I  feel 
conferences  are  a  necessity.  I  feel  that 
one  can  have  too  many  conferences. 

I  have  lived  through  periods  here 
when  there  were  just  too  many  caucuses. 
There  were  conferences  that  were  held 
too  often  and  the  result  was  that  only  a 
shirttailful  of  Senators  often  attended 
and  many  times  the  decisions  of  the  ma- 
jority party  were  made  by  a  half  dozen 
or  10  or  12  or  15  Senators, 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  kind  of  pro- 
cedure. If  there  is  going  to  be  a  decision 
by  the  Democratic  caucus,  then  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  it  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
cision by  a  majority  of  the  caucus  and 
I  will  not  call  conferences  and  caucuses 
for  the  mere  sake  of  having  conferences 
and  caucuses. 

And  when  I  call  a  conference  I  expect 
it  to  be  of  importance  sufficient  to  justify 
the  attendance  of  Senators  who  are  busy 
and  who  have  other  things  to  do  and 
have  committee  meetings  to  attend  and 
many  other  assignments  that  create 
onerous  demands  on  their  time. 

But  from  the  beginning,  conferences 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  been 
called  to  resolve  such  things  as  what  the 
position  will  be  of  the  particular  party 
on  pending  legislation  or  to  have  discus- 
sions of  legislation,  to  discuss  what 
amendments  may  be  offered,  what  the 
general  strategy  will  be  on  leeislation. 

The  Republican  Party  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  minority,  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  in  the  minority  until  the  proph- 
ecies of  the  Book  of  Revelation  have 
been  completely  fuflUed.  It  assumes  the 
role  of  being  the  loyal  opposition,  and  its 
role  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  the 
majority  party.  Its  role  is  not  to  obstruct 
but  it  has  a  certain  adversary  role  and 
it  is  a  built-in  opposition  role. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  the  role  of 
carrying  forward  the  program,  schedul- 
ing the  legislation,  and  keeping  the  legis- 
lative process  moving. 

But  our  conferences,  in  the  main,  are 
for  those  respective  purposes,  develop- 
ing the  tactics  and  the  strateg>',  in  my 
judgment,  whenever  they  need  to  be 
called. 

It  was  the  feeling  of  my  illustrious 
predecessor  that  at  any  time  a  sinele 
Senator  wanted  a  caucus  there  would  be 
one.  I  do  not  see  it  that  way.  I  have 
never  suggested  that  we  would  auto- 
matically have  a  caucus  in  the  event 
that  one  of  my  colleagues  wants  one.  I 
will  certainly  call  one  if  the  matter  is 
serious  enough  or  of  sufficent  moment 
that  a  caucus  is  necessary. 

I  merely  mention  that  to  illuminate 
the  differences  in  the  approach  of  two 
maiority  leaders  in  that  very  small,  mi- 
nute respect. 

On  January  15,  1920.  for  the  first  time 
the  Democratic  Conference  was  called 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  leader  for 
the  Democrats.  According  to  the  caucus 
minutes  this  was  a  meeting  to  select  a 


"leader, "   not   just   a   chairman   of  the 
party  caucus. 

In  May  1920.  it  was  stated  for  the  first 
time  that  the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Senator  Underwood,  the  minority 
'leader." 

At  the  meeting  of  March  5,  1921,  the 
Democratic  Conference  was  called  to 
elect  officers  of  the  party,  "including  the 
Democratic  leader."  Thus,  it  had  been 
fully  established  that  the  Democratic 
Party  had  created  the  office  of  party 
leader  to  serve  as  minority  or  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  depending  upon 
whether  it  was  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority party. 

The  story  of  the  Republican  confer- 
ence was  much  the  same.  According  to 
the  minutes  of  its  conference  from  1911 
until  1925  the  Republicans,  just  as  the 
Democrats,  had  elected  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  be  chairman  of  its  conference. 
But  in  1925,  James  E.  Watson  of  Indiana 
nominated  Charles  Curtis  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  and  the  floor 
leader. 

So  the  Democrats  were  first  to  elect  a 
floor  leader,  and  that  was.  in  time,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Republicans  who  elected 
a  floor  leader. 

The  hierarchy  of  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  diffused  and  is 
shared  by  various  members  of  that  party 

Conversely,  in  the  Democratic  Party 
organization,  the  majority  leader  is 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Conference, 
he  is  chairman  of  the  Democratic  policy 
committee,  he  is  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic steering  committee. 

The  Democratic  steering  committee 
recommends  assignments  of  Senators  to 
committees.  The  Democratic  policy  com- 
mittee determines  policy  for  the  party, 
policy  as  to  the  shape  and  form  of  leg- 
islation, policy  as  to  whether  or  not  cer- 
tain legislation  will  be  called  up. 

1  have  already  discussed  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference.  Incidentally,  the  de- 
cisions of  the  Democratic  steering  com- 
mittee are  taken  up  before  the  Demo- 
cratic Conference  and  are  subject  to  its 
approval. 

Some  of  the  poUcies  of  the  pohcy 
committee  are  likewise  discussed  in  the 
Democratic  Conference. 

Under  my  majority  leadership  I  have 
established  a  committee  of  committee 
chairmen.  I  chair  that  committee,  and 
from  time  to  time  conduct  meetings  of 
committee  chairmen  to  elicit  their  views 
and  opinions  with  respect  to  legislation 
and  to  the  scheduling  of  legislation. 

I  think  it  would  be  interesting  to  indi- 
cate the  number  of  years  served  by 
leaders  of  each  party  prior  to  their  be- 
coming leader,  and  also  as  leader.  My 
predecessor,  the  very  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Mr.  Mansfield, 
served  longer  as  majority  leader  than 
has  any  other  majority  leader.  He  served 
16  years  in  that  position. 

Before  becoming  leader,  Mr.  Mans- 
field served  in  the  Senate  8  years. 

Lyndon  Johnson,  who  was  Mr.  Mans- 
field's predecessor,  and  under  whom  I 
first  served  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
in  January  1959,  had  been  a  Senator  for 
only  4  years  before  becoming  leader.  He 
served  as  leader  8  years. 


Senator  Kern  was  a  Senator  only  2 
years  before  he  became  leader. 

Senator  McFarland,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, served  10  years  before  he  became 
leader. 

Senator  Lucas  served  10  years  before 
he  became  leader. 

Senator  Barkley  served  10  years  be- 
fore he  became  leader. 

Senator  Robinson  ser\'ed  10  years  be- 
fore he  became  leader.  Senator  Under- 
wood served  5  years:  and  Senator  Mar- 
tin served  16  years,  in  broken  terms, 
before  he  became  leader. 

Among  the  Republicans.  Senator 
Lodge  served  26  years,  before  he  be- 
came leader. 

The  late  Senator  Dirksen  served  8 
years. 

Senator  Scott  served  10  years. 

Senator  Knowland  served  9  years. 

Senator  Taft  served  14  years. 

Senator  Bridges  served  15  years  be- 
fore becoming  leader. 

For  my  own  part.  I  served  4  years  as 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  Conference, 
6  years  as  Democratic  whip,  thus  serv- 
ing 10  years  in  the  leadership  and  18 
years  in  the  Senate  before  I  became 
majority  leader. 

The  floor  leaders  of  each  party  are 
selected  by  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
of  their  respective  parties  assembled  in 
the  conference — or  what  is  sometimes 
called  the  caucus — and,  of  course,  the 
practice  is  to  serve  a  2-year  term. 

The  majority  leader  has  to  be  on  his 
good  deportment  all  the  time  because 
at  the  beginning  of  each  new  Congress 
he  has  to  go  before  the  bar  of  judgment 
of  his  peers  and  stand  for  reelection  if 
he  chooses  to  do  so. 

The  majority  and  minority  leaders  are 
elected  spokesmen  on  the  Senate  floor 
of  their  respective  political  parties.  The 
office  is  a  political  one. 

It  IS  not  created  by  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  But  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Acts  of  1946  and  1970  did  confer 
certain  unique  authority  on  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 

For  example,  standing  committees,  ex- 
cept the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
may  not  meet  beyond  2  hours  while  the 
Senate  is  in  session  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  But  the  two  leaders,  under 
the  Reorganization  Acts,  are  authorized 
to  grant  such  consent  without  action  by 
the  Senate,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
vision of  the  rule,  and  so  on. 

Unlike  the  original  system  that  obtains 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  Britain,  the 
leaders  in  the  party  hierarchy  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  Hou.se  do  not  have  the 
powers  through  patronage  that  are  the 
privileges  of  the  leaders  in  the  English 
parhamentary  system,  particularly  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Incidentally,  the  whip  system  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  more  highly 
structured  than  is  the  whip  system  in  the 
Senate  and  is  more  like  that  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons. 

The  office  of  whip,  which  I  held  for  6 
years,  originated  in  the  English  system. 
The  whip  notice,  which  I.  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  developed  in  the  Senate  and 
which  has  long  been  developed  in  the 
House   of  Representatives,   in  which   I 
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served  before  coming  to  the  Senate,  orig- 
inated in  England. 


point  that  is  a  vital  one  when  it  comes 
to  leadership  in  a  parliamentary  body. 


ators  at  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right 
hour,  when  the  clerk  starts  calling  the 
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it  possible  for  all  of  the  Senators  from         The  two  front-row  seats  on  either  side 
a  reeion  of  the  country  to  hold  together,     of  the  center  aisle,  from  about  1920,  I 


These   days,   however.   Senators   who 
come  into  the  Senate  have  more  to  sav 
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served  before  coming  to  the  Senate,  orig- 
inated in  England. 

The  whip  notice,  the  whip  letter,  was 
originally  a  circular  letter.  It  was  a  secret 
letter  that  was  sent  out  to  the  King's 
supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
a  certain  officer.  He  sent  it  as  far  away, 
perhaps,  as  France,  urging  the  members, 
the  supporters  of  the  King,  to  be  on 
hand  at  a  certain  time  and  to  be  pre- 
pared to  vote  a  certam  way  in  support  of 
the  King.  Those  were  secret  letters. 

In  the  1600's  the  secret  letters  them- 
selves were  referred  to  as  whips.  And  in 
later  times  the  individual  who  dis- 
patched the  letters  became  known  as  the 
whip. 

Edmund  Burke  referred  to  that  indi- 
vidual as  the  "whipper-in."'  The  whipper- 
in;  two  words,  connected  with  a  hyphen. 
The  whipper-in. 

The  whipper-in  was  the  person  who 
was  employed  to  keep  the  hounds  from 
straying  from  the  field  during  the  fox 
chase.  And  so  Burke  said  that  there  was 
no  more  apt  term  to  be  applied  to  that 
person  than  the  "whipper-in" — to  keep 
the  Members  from  straying  away  during 
the  critical  votes;  bring  them  in  for  the 
critical  votes. 

So  that  person  himself,  then,  later  be- 
came known  as  the  whip.  And  so  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  there  is  the  chief 
whip  and  there  are  the  deoutv  whips 

But  in  the  case  of  the  British  parlia- 
mentary system,  these  mdividuals  have 
very  high  ministerial  positions  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  they,  indeed,  do  wield 
power.  They  can  hand  out  patronage  and 
they  can  use  the  bullwhip  in  getting  the 
votes.  The  opposition,  of  course,  devel- 
oped the  same  kind  of  whip  system.  And 
the  same  is  true  in  our  own  House  and 
Senate — each  party  having  its  whip 
organization. 

Well,  in  the  Senate,  we  have  the  whip 
notice  that  eoes  out.  indicating  what 
days  there  will  be  votes  and  what  votes 
there  will  be.  Senator  Cranston  is  the 
majority  whip.  He  gets  out  the  whip  no- 
tice, which  indicates  information  to 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  which 
will  help  them  in  scheduling  their  busi- 
ness so  as  to  be  here  when  needed  to  vote. 

One  of  the  key  functions  of  the  leader- 
ship is  to  be  able  to  have  the  right  Sen- 
ators at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 
So  if  we  have  a  certain  vote  coming  up, 
if  there  is  a  partisan  position  on  the  mat- 
ter, or  if  the  leadership  feels  that  it  is 
important  for  the  party  to  try  to  carry 
the  vote  on  a  particular  item,  then  the 
leadership  tries  to  get  the  right  Senators 
at  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Take  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
who  now  presides  over  the  Senate,  who  is 
an  Independent  but  who  sits  with  the 
Democrats  in  their  conferences  and  w'ho 
sits  on  this  side  of  the  aisle;  if  we  feel 
that  Senator  Byrd's  vote  is  going  to  be 
needed  and  he  is  going  to  vote  with  us. 
we  want  to  be  sure  to  try  to  schedule  the 
vote  at  the  time  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  is 
here.  If  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  is  not  going 
to  vote  with  us.  then  we  are  not  quite  so 
concerned  as  to  whether  Senator  Byrd 
is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

I  say  that  facetiously,  but  it  scores  a 


point  that  is  a  vital  one  when  it  comes 
to  leadership  in  a  parliamentary  body. 

The  important  thing  is  to  have  the 
right  Senators  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

And  so  we  run  our  attendance  sheets 
and  find  out  what  Senators  will  be  here, 
for  example,  on  cloture.  There  is  a  clo- 
ture vote  on  next  Monday.  We  run  our 
whip  attendance  sheet.  We  want  to  try 
to  schedule  the  vote  when  we  will  be  able 
to  get  one  more  vote  than  we  would  be 
able  to  otherwise  get,  or  two  more  votes 
than  we  would  be  able  to  get,  for  cloture 
at  a  particular  time. 

And  we  find,  for  example,  that  on  Mon- 
day— let  us  take  Monday — the  attendance 
sheet  shows,  as  far  as  this  side  of  the 
aisle  is  concerned,  that  we  will  get  about 
the  same  number  of  votes  at  any  time 
on  Monday  up  until  5  o'clock.  Well,  at 
5  o'clock,  there  will  be  a  Senator  here 
who  will  not  be  here  earlier  in  the  day. 
That  Senator  will  vote. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is  not  going 
to  vote  with  the  Democrats,  who  are  try- 
ing to  invoke  cloture.  He  is  going  to  vote 
with  our  Republican  friends.  Not  all  of 
the  Republicans  are  going  to  vote  against 
cloture,  but  a  good  many  of  our  Repub- 
lican friends  who  are  filibustering  this 
nomination — and  they  are  doing  it,  cer- 
tainly, under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
They  have  a  right  to  do  that.  But  this 
particular  Senator  is  going  to  vote  with 
them. 

Now.  why  did  I  schedule  that  vote  at 
5  o'clock  to  accommodate  a  Democratic 
Senator  who  is  not  going  to  vote  with 
me? 

Well,  here  is  the  reason:  First  of  all. 
we  try  to  accommodate  all  Senators.  I 
especially  have  a  duty  of  trying  to  ac- 
commodate my  colleagues,  trying  to 
arrange  the  votes  when  they  can  be  here, 
and  so  on.  The  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Senator  Baker,  has  the  same  re- 
sponsibility to  his  Senators. 

But  in  this  instance.  I  am  accommo- 
dating this  particular  Senator  because 
he  will  not  vote  for  cloture  on  the  first 
vote.  Some  Senators  will  not  vote  for 
cloture  the  first  time  around.  Some  will 
only  vote  for  cloture  the  second  time 
around  or  the  third  time  around.  So  I 
know  I  am  going  to  lose  that  vote  on 
Monday. 

But  I  want  to  accommodate  this  par- 
ticular Senator,  even  though  he  is  not 
go*ng  to  vote  for  cloture  the  first  time. 

I  am  going  to  lose  his  vote  the  first 
time. 

But  thfre  are  several  Senators  who 
will  not  vote  for  cloture  the  first  time. 

This  particular  one;  I  want  him  to  be 
here  and  vote,  even  though  he  is  going 
to  vote  against  me.  because  then  I  would 
hope  that  on  Tuesday  he  would  vote 
with  me. 

That  is  just  a  little  interesting  insight 
inic  how  we  have  to  weigh  all  things 
how  we  have  to  schedule  and  program, 
calculate  how  we  will  get  this  vote  and 
how  we  will  get  that  one.  That  is  the 
way  it  goes. 

Let  it  be  said  for  all  time  that  one  of 
the  cardinal  principles  of  leadership  is 
to  have  the  right  Senators — the  right 
Senators  meaning  Senators  who  are 
going  to  vote  with  us— the  right  Sen- 


ators at  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right 
hour,  when  the  clerk  starts  calling  the 
roll. 

The  relations  between  the  majority 
and  minority  floor  leaders  with  respect 
to  party  membership  are  very  important. 
A  great  deal  of  cooperation  is  required 
in  moving  legislation  through  this  body. 
A  great  deal  of  cooperation  is  required 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority. 
We  operate  on  the  basis  of  a  set  of  rules, 
42  in  number  now.  some  of  which  have 
existed  in  one  form  or  another  for  191 
years.  A  lot  depends  upon  courtesy, 
cooperation,  comity,  respect  in  this  body. 
Otherwise,  the  legislative  process  could 
break  down  and  not  function  well,  and 
the  people,  of  course,  would  then  be  the 
sufferers  of  such  a  breakdown.  So  there 
is  that  relationship  of  compromise  and 
forbearance  so  important  in  order  to 
function  in  this  body. 

The  function  of  the  majority  leader 
is  manyfold.  I  have  often  said  that  he 
has  to  be  a  traffic  cop,  babysitter,  wel- 
fare worker,  minister,  lawyer,  umpire, 
referee,  punching  bag,  target,  lightning 
rod — all  these  and  more. 

Individual  Senators  often  consult 
their  leaders  as  to  when  to  participate 
in  debate,  what  committee  assignments 
to  seek,  what  appointments  may  be  de- 
sired, when  a  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion will  be  brought  up.  when  it  is  likely 
to  pass.  They  discuss  particular  nomina- 
tions. They  discuss  desired  administra- 
tive action  by  the  executive  branch,  espe- 
cially when  the  President  and  the  ma- 
jority in  control  of  the  Congress  are  of 
the  same  political  party. 

The  leader  is  the  cement  that  holds 
his  party  group  together.  Former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  when  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  stated  once  in  an 
interview  that — 

The  only  real  power  available  to  the  leader 
Is  the  power  of  persuasion.  There  Is  no  pa- 
tronage, no  power  to  discipline,  no  authority 
to  fire  Senators  like  the  President  can  Are 
members  of  his  Cabinet. 

Continuing,  Lyndon  Johnson  said: 
A  good  leader  should  not  only  know  about 
the  working  of  the  committee  and  how  the 
members  arrived  at  the  content  of  the  bill 
as  finally  recommended,  but  he  must  also 
know  the  problems  of  each  individual  State 
and  the  temperament  of  each  individual 
Senator. 

Having  served  under  Lyndon  Johnson, 
I  think  he  lived  up  to  his  own  criteria. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  a  great  majority 
leader.  His  prowess  as  majority  leader 
is  legendary.  But  Lyndon  Johnson  could 
not  lead  this  Senate  today  as  he  led  the 
Senate  in  his  day.  I  do  not  say  that 
with  any  measure  of  disrespect  for  him, 
but  it  is  a  different  Senate.  Half  the 
Members  of  this  Senat*  today  have  not 
served  one  complete  6-year  term 

I  served  under  Mr.  Johnson,  I  served 
under  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  the  Senate  has 
changed. 

Back  when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  ma- 
jority leader,   there  was   Speaker  Sarr 
Rayburn  from  the  same  State  of  Texa.'^ 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent.-* 
tives.  and  they  worked  closely  togethei 

The  issues  were  different.  The  civil 
rights  issue  was  perhaps  the  overriding 
issue  at  the  time.  That  issue  itself  made 
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it  possible  for  all  of  the  Senators  from 
a  region  of  the  country  to  hold  together. 
It  was  the  cement,  a  lot  of  the  cement, 
that  held  together  Southern  Senators. 
Moreover,  the  States  of  the  old  Confed- 
eracy were  all  represented  by  Democrats. 
Just  to  name  a  few.  there  was  the  late 
Senator  Richard  Russell,  who  was  the 
chieftain  of  the  clan,  if  I  may  use  that 
term.  He  was  looked  up  to  and  respected 
by  Northerners,  Westerners,  Easterners, 
Republicans,  Democrats,  liberals,  con- 
servatives, or  otherwise. 

And  there  was  Harry  Byrd,  Sr.,  the 
late  illustrious  father  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia,  who  now  presides 
over  this  body.  Olin  Johnston.  Spessard 
Holland.  John  McClellan,  Jim  East- 
land. Lister  Hill,  John  Sparkman,  Willis 
Robertson,  Sam  Ervin,  and  others.  The 
only  remaining  Southern  Senators  to- 
day in  this  Senate  who  were  Senators 
when  I  entered  the  Senate  are  Senator 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Senator  Stennis  of 
Mississippi,  Senator  Talmadge  of  Geor- 
gia, and  Senator  Thurmond  of  South 
Carolina. 

In  those  days,  there  were  those  26 
Democratic,  Southern  Senators  who 
held  together  in  a  bloc,  as  a  unit,  and 
Senator  Johnson,  as  majority  leader, 
could  turn  to  Senator  Russell  for  sup- 
port and  there,  as  a  bloc,  were  26  Sen- 
ators. Of  course.  Senator  Johnson  was 
one  of  the  Southern  Democratic  Sena- 
tors also,  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

Today,  that  situation  no  longer  exists. 
Those  13  States  are  not  today  repre- 
sented by  Democrats  in  their  entirety. 
as  they  were  then.  We  have,  for  exam- 
ple, from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
minority  leader  iMr.  Baker  i.  a  Repub- 
lican Senator.  South  Carolina  has  a  Re- 
publican Senator,  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, who,  by  the  way,  was  once  a  Demo- 
cratic Senator,  The  State  of  Virginia  has 
one  Republican  Senator  (Mr.  Warner' 
and  one  Independent  (Mr.  Byrd>.  Mis- 
sissippi has  one  Republican  Senator  (Mr. 
Cochran  > .  and  the  State  of  Texas  has 
one  Republican  Senator  (Mr.  Tower ^ ; 
North  Carolina  has  one  Republican  Sen- 
ator <  Mr.  Helms*  .  So  we  see  the  breakup 
of  this  formerly  solid  Democratic  repre- 
sentation from  the  States  of  the  Old 
South.  That  was  then  a  part  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  strength.  Not  only  that,  but 
the  single  national  issue  that  was  the 
cement  that  held  the  old  southern  group 
together  is.  for  the  most  part,  now  gone. 

So.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  right:  there 
IS  no  patronage,  no  power  to  discipline. 

By  custom  and  practice,  the  two  lead- 
ers get  preferential  recognition.  The  ma- 
jority leader  has  first  consideration  from 
the  Chair.  Following  the  majority  lead- 
er, the  minority  leader  is  accorded  pref- 
erential recognition.  Vice  President  Gar- 
ner, while  presiding  over  the  Senate  in 
1937,  said: 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  because  he  is  the  leader  of  the 
Democratic  side  of  t.he  Chamber  He  would 
recognize  the  Senator  from  Vermont.  Mr 
Austin,  acting  Republican  leader,  in  the  same 
way. 

The  manager  of  a  bill  also  is  entitled 
to  preferential  recognition — not  ahead 
of  the  two  leaders,  but  following  in  line, 
and  is  accorded  that  recognition  gen- 
erally by  the  Chair. 


The  two  front-row  seats  on  either  side 
of  the  center  aisle,  from  about  1920,  I 
guess  it  was.  or  1921,  have  been  allocated 
to  the  leaders. 

Senator  leaders  have  carved  their 
names  into  these  desk  drawers.  The  first 
Senator  whose  name  is  carved  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  desk  drawer  was  Senator 
Robinson  of  Arkansas,  then  Senator 
Barkley  of  Kentucky,  Senator  Lucas. 
Senator  McFarland.  Senator  Johnson. 
Senator  Johnson  carved  his  name  in  here 
as  minority  leader;  then  he  carved  it  in 
as  majority  leader,  so  he  has  it  in  twice. 
And  Senator  Mansfield  has  his  name  in 
here. 

I  have  not  yet  carved  my  name  in  the 
drawer. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  Senators  have 
generally  served  quite  a  long  apprentice 
role  before  becoming  leaders. 

Other  than  the  role  that  I  have  already 
described,  I  should  add  that  I  have  the 
function  of  trying  to  secure  time  agree- 
ments on  legislation.  Sometimes  it  is 
pretty  difficult  to  secure  a  time  agree- 
ment on  legislation.  I  have  probably  se- 
cured more  time  agreements  in  mv  time 
in  the  leadership  role,  which  includes 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  and  the  office  of  majority 
whip,  than  has  any  other  Senator  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  that  statement  will  hold  up  under 
the  closest  scrutiny,  because  during  the 
last  10  years  when  Mr.  Mansfield  was 
majority  leader,  it  was  my  task,  for  the 
most  part,  to  work  out  time  agreements. 

Also,  during  that  period,  we  developed 
the  multitrack  system  under  which  the 
Senate  would  be  operating  on  different 
pieces  of  legislation  during  the  same 
day — in  the  early  part  of  the  day  on  a 
piven  measure  and  then  going  to  another 
measure  later  in  the  dav.  and  having  that 
as  the  established  practice  for  over  a 
period  of  1  or  more  davs  during  which 
those  same  pieces  of  legislation  were  be- 
ing discussed. 

So  when  Mr  Mansfield  became  leader, 
he  became  heir  to  an  office  that  had 
changed  with  the  changing  Senate,  as 
time  went  on  and  the  civil  rights  issue 
became  less  important  to  a  region,  and 
as  the  Republican  Party  broke  into  the 
South  and  began  electing  Senators  from 
Southern  States.  Mr.  Mansfield,  like  my- 
self, could  not  turn  to  a  single  Senator 
who  commanded  a  fourth  of  the  Senate, 
as  was  the  situation  when  Senator  Rus- 
sell was  livine  and  Senator  Johnson  was 
maiority  leader. 

So  Senator  Mansfield  and  I  found  it 
quite  different  in  that  respect. 

I  found  Senator  Mansfield  to  be.  one 
might  say.  an  altogether  different  type 
of  leader  from  the  type  typified  by  Mr. 
Johnson.  Two  different  personalities,  of 
course,  with  different  viewpoints  as  to 
what  the  role  and  function  of  the  lead- 
ers should  be,  also  living  in  different 
times,  with  different  issues,  and  with  a 
very  different  makeup  of  the  Senate 
body. 

There  were  days  in  the  old  days  when 
a  Senator  came  to  the  Senate  and  knew 
he  was  expected  to  be  seen  and  not 
heard,  and  perhaps  sat  in  this  body  for 
months,  even  for  years,  before  he  made 
his  maiden  speech. 


These  days,  however.  Senators  who 
come  into  the  Senate  have  more  to  say 
than  a  lot  of  us  who  have  been  here  for 
many  years.  Quite  often,  they  come  with 
stars  in  their  eyes  and  they  feel  that  this 
institution  ought  to  be  changed.  They 
have  served,  some  of  them,  in  State  leg- 
islatures and  they  acquire  an  idea  that 
the  U.S.  Senate  ought  to  operate  like  a 
State  legislature,  like  a  West  Virginia 
Senate  or  House  of  Delegates,  for  ex- 
ample, in  which  I  served. 

The  fact  that  the  Senate  just  does  not 
roll  over  and  change  after  they  have 
been  here  a  fortnight  is  somewhat  frus- 
trating to  some  of  them,  and  I  can  un- 
derstand their  frustration.  But  the  Sen- 
ate has  been  here  a  long  time  and  it  is 
larger  than  the  .sum  of  all  its  parts. 

One  hundred  Senators  do  not  make 
up  the  total  of  the  Senate.  In  addition  to 
those  100  Senators  who  come  and  go, 
while  the  stream  of  the  Senate  goes  on 
forever,  there  are  the  traditions,  the  cus- 
toms, the  rules,  the  precedents,  the  his- 
tory, and  the  role  that  the  institution 
plays  under  our  constitutional  system. 
All  of  these  things,  and  more,  make  up 
the  Senate. 

I  have  seen  men  who  had  served  as 
judges,  as  Governors,  as  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  who 
served  in  their  State  legislatures,  who 
served  as  Cabinet  officers,  but  who  then, 
more  than  anything  else,  wanted  to  be  a 
U.S.  Senator.  I  will  give  an  example. 
Just  this  week  I  heard  Senator  Ribicoff, 
who  is  retiring  from  the  Senate — reallv 
and  truly  he  has  been  a  great  Senator,  a 
fine  Senator,  a  Senator  in  every  sense  of 
the  word — every  sense  of  the  word — say 
that  he  had  been  a  member  of  his  State 
legislature,  he  had  been  a  judge,  he  had 
been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  had  been  Governor  of 
his  State,  he  had  been  a  Cabinet  officer, 
he  had  been  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  these,  in  his  estimation, 
was  the  office  of  U.S.  Senator. 

Often,  as  I  have  observed  persons  run- 
rung  for  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  have  thought 
to  myself  that  they  would  give  their 
right  arms  to  win — that  is  a  personal 
opinion,  of  course — and  become  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate.  How  soon  they 
forget,  once  they  become  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

All  too  often,  they  are  the  first  to  criti- 
cize it.  not  that  it  should  not  be  construc- 
tively criticized,  but  they  are  the  first  to 
appeal  to  the  galleries  of  public  opinion, 
the  first  to  seek  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd 
at  the  expense  of  the  institution  which 
meant  so  much  to  them  when  they  were 
seeking  to  be  elected. 

I  have  never — never — sought  to  get  a 
laugh  or  a  bit  of  applause  at  the  expense 
of  this  body.  The  Senate  is  more,  much 
more,  than  my  membership  in  it.  and 
it  will  go  on  long  after — long  after — I 
no  longer  serve  here. 

To  me,  the  Senate  is  what  we  make 
it,  and  it  is  made  up  of  men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life. 

I  was  once  the  community  garbage 
collector.  I  was  an  attendant  in  a  gas 
station— they  did  not  have  service  sta- 
tions in  those  days,  it  was  a  gas  station. 
I  was  once  a  produce  salesman,  once  a 
meatcutter,  once  a  welder  in  the  ship- 
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yards,  once  a  grocery  store  owner.  I  went 
tn  law  school  at  niKht.  never  intending 


his    discussions     with     the    committee 
chairmen   of   the   subcommittee   chair- 


In  any  event,  the  time  agreement  lays 
out  the  amount  of  time  on  amendments. 
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becoming  intolerable  and  we  still  nearly 
freeze  to  death  in  the  winter. 


states  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 


to    the    Pair    Packaging    and    Labeling    Act 
(Public  Law  89-765):   to  the  CJommlttee  on 
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yards,  once  a  grocery  store  owner.  I  went 
to  law  school  at  night,  never  intending 
to  become  a  lawyer,  and  over  a  period 
of  10  years. 

That  is  just  one  example.  Look  around 
me.  We  see  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life  in  this  body,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  they  are  dedicated  in  their 
service. 

Any  Senator  worth  his  salt  can  leave 
this  body  and  receive  a  higher  salary 
than  he  gets  from  being  a  Senator.  Any 
Senator  worth  his  salt  can  leave  this 
body  and  get  paid  far  more  than  he  can 
get  paid  being  a  U.S.  Senator. 

So  there  has  to  be  a  certain  amount 
of  dedication  to  service,  and  it  is  becom- 
ing more  difficult.  That  has  been  my  ex- 
perience :  it  is  becoming  more  difficult. 

We  are  living  in  a  time  in  which  there 
are  single-issue  groups,  groups  that  write 
to  us  and  say.  "It  does  not  make  any 
difference  about  your  record  over  the 
years.  You  have  a  fine  record.  But  if 
you  vote  against  or  for)  this  one  issue, 
I'll  be  against  you  and  1 11  work  against 
you.  and  I've  got  a  family  of  17  cousins 
and  in-laws,  and  we'll  all  be  against 
you,  too." 

That  is  the  way  it  goes — single-issue 
politics. 

Campaigning  in  this  day  is  much  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  when  I  came 
to  the  Senate  22  years  ago.  I  can  remem- 
ber the  days,  back  in  West  Virginia, 
when  a  good  stump  speaker  could  rally 
crowds,  and  crowds  would  turn  out  to 
hear  and  meet  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  West  'Virginia. 

Those  were  the  days  when  there  were 
135.000  coal  miners  in  West  Virginia, 
and  John  L.  Lewis  was  the  Mineworkers' 
chieftam  who  could  turn  them  out.  John 
L.  Lewis  and  Senator  Matt  Neely  turned 
out  the  miners.  Today,  you  cannot  turn 
them  out. 

I  am  not  just  talking  about  the  min- 
ers— you  cannot  turn  anybody  out.  They 
will  not  come  out.  There  are  a  few  who 
will  come  out  to  listen  to  a  political 
speech.  All  too  many  people  prefer  to 
sit  at  home  and  drink  a  beer  and  watch 
television.  You  cannot  get  them  to  vote. 
AH  too  often,  those  who  do  not  vote  are 
the  first  to  grouse — grouse  about  this 
and  grouse  about  that,  grouse  about  peo- 
ple who  are  elected  to  office. 

In  any  event,  these  changes  we  have 
.seen  have  permeated  the  political  scene 
of  this  country  and  have  permeated  the 
political  scene  m  this  body  to  some  ex- 
tent. What  I  am  saying  is  that  times  and 
things  have  changed.  Younger  Senators 
come  into  the  Senate.  They  are  more  in- 
dependent. The  •establishment"  is  a  bad 
word.  Each  wants  to  do  his  "own  thing." 

There  is  not  enough  discipline,  politi- 
cal disciphne  There  should  be  more  po- 
litical discipline  in  this  body,  because, 
after  all.  there  has  to  be  leadership. 
There  has  to  be  party  leadership;  there 
has  to  be  party  unity.  A  party  has  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  governance  of 
a  nation. 

So  the  Senate  leader  is  responsible  for 
developing  programs,  for  getting  time 
agreements,  for  determining  when  cer- 
tain measures  should  be  scheduled.  He 
will  make  that  determination  based  on 


his  discussions  with  the  committee 
chairmen  of  the  subcommittee  chair- 
men or  others  who  are  going  to  manage 
the  particular  bills.  Also,  he  will  touch 
base,  through  his  staff,  with  Senators 
who  will  be  calling  up  amendments,  so 
as  to  find  a  time  when  the  manager  can 
be  in  place,  the  ranking  manager  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  can  be  in  place. 
Senators  who  have  amendments  can  be 
here,  and  so  forth. 

The  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  also  have  to  keep  themselves  rea- 
sonably briefed  and  informed  on  na- 
tional and  international  problems  and 
certainly  need  to  be  in  a  position  to  deal 
with  procedural  matters.  They  need  to  be 
reasonably  conversant  with  the  rules 
and  precedents.  They  must  keep  their 
respective  memberships  currently  ad- 
vised as  to  proposed  actions  on  pending 
measures  and  protect  their  respective 
sides  in  connection  with  voting,  and  so 
forth. 

The  leaders  are  clearinghouses  for  in- 
formation for  their  respective  party 
memberships  as  to  the  status  of  pending 
legislation,  and  the  majority  leader  com- 
monly tries  to  post  the  Senate  on  such 
matters. 

Most  matters  are  called  up  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  majority  leader  hav- 
ing cleared  with  the  minority  leader  and 
our  respective  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  the  calling  up  of  a  measure  by 
unanimous  consent.  If  it  is  not  possible 
to  call  up  a  controversial  measure  by 
unanimous  consent,  then  the  majority 
leader  calls  up  the  matter  by  motion, 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
debatable. 

The  majority  leader  stays  on  the  floor 
most  of  the  time,  as  does  the  minority 
leader,  or  very  near  the  floor,  and  they 
are  present  to  protect  the  rights  of  their 
respective  sides  and  to  keep  the  legisla- 
tion moving. 

The  leaders  participate  in  debate  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  always  felt  that  one 
can  talk  too  much  and  that  it  is  best  not 
to  talk  too  often. 

I  spoke  about  time  agreements  a  mo- 
ment ago.  A  time  agreement  is  an  agree- 
ment on  a  bill  which  sets  forth  the 
amount  of  time  for  debate  on  the  bill. 
These  time  agreements,  once  they  are 
secured,  are  set  forth  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Calendar  of  Business. 

For  example,  there  is  a  time  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  39.  dealing  with  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  Alaska.  That 
time  agreement  provides  that  there  will 


In  any  event,  the  time  agreement  lays 
out  the  amount  of  time  on  amendments, 
appeals,  and  points  of  order,  if  such  are 
submitted,  and  so  forth. 

This  particular  time  agreement  states 
that  this  bill,  H.R.  39.  shall  not  be  called 
up  before  July  4.  1980.  but  does  authorize 
the  majority  leader  to  call  up  the  bill  on 
any  date  after  July  4. 

And  it  was  the  understanding  of  Sen- 
ators who  entered  into  that  agreement 
that  the  majority  leader  would  do  that 
and  the  majority  leader  intends  to  do 
that  on  the  very  first  day  after  the 
Senate  returns  from  the  July  4  holiday, 
which  includes  the  days  out  of  session 
for  the  Republican  Convention. 

I  do  not  know  why  they  are  having  a 
convention,  but  the  Republicans  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  convention  in  July. 

And  upon  the  return  of  the  Senate 
following  that  convention  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  call  up  that  bill,  I  believe, 
unless  there  is  an  emergency  of  some 
nature  that  requires  the  calling  up  of 
some  other  measure. 

In  any  event,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
is  what  a  time  agreement  consists  of. 

The  approach  of  each  majority  leader 
varies  from  that  of  other  majority 
leaders,  and  the  approach  will  depend 
largely  on  his  own  political  approach. 
his  own  personal  characteristics,  and 
the  circumstances  at  a  given  moment  in 
connection  with  a  piece  of  legislation. 
So  no  two  leaders  are  alike.  But  any 
effective  leader  must  never  lose  sight  of 
any  other  Senator's  rights  and  must 
always  be  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
other  Senators  have  to  exercise  their 
own  independent  judgments  and  that 
they  are  elected  by  their  own  constitu- 
Gnci6S. 

And  I  have  found  that  patience,  pa- 
tience is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  that 
one  can  bring  to  bear  in  this  difficult 
role. 

I  have  often  felt  that  being  majority 
leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate  is  in  many 
ways  more  difficult  than  being  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  have  never  been 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  the 
wishes  and  needs  of  99  other  Senators, 
att-empting  to  schedule  legislation  be- 
cause almost  in  every  case  at  any  time 
it  is  scheduled  it  inconveniences  some 
Senator  and  I  cannot  fire  any  of  them. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  and  largely  a 
labor  of  love  because  as  far  as  the  finan- 
cial remuneration  is  concerned  it  is  not 
worth  it.  The  majority  leader  gets  rough- 


be  an  overall  limitation  of  20  hours  for     ly  $7,500  more  than  any  other  Senator, 

and  about  half  of  that  goes  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  another  part  of 
it  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  for 
income  taxes. 

I  often  say  when  I  am  to  fill  out  a 
form  and  the  form  says  "occupation."  I 
should  put  "slave."  The  form  has  on  it 
"emplover."  I  feel  like  putting  "U.S.  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Vepco 
Electric  Co.  over  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia." That  company  gets  an  increase, 
it  seems  to  me.  every  few  days,  and  it 
does  not  appear  to  get  one  increase  with- 
out filing  for  another.  My  electric  bUl 
last  month  was  around  $350  and  the 
month  before  it  was  between  $400  and 
$500.  So  these  Vepco  Electric  bills  are 


debate  on  that  bill.  The  time  agreement 
will  specify  that  there  be  a  certain 
amount  of  time  for  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degroe  and  any  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  and  will  allocate  a 
limitation  on  time  for  any  debatable 
motion. 

For  example,  a  motion  to  table  is  not 
debatable,  so  no  time  is  allowed  for  that, 
but  it  is  allowed  for  debatable  motions, 
appeals,  or  rulings  of  the  Chair.  The 
Chair  decides  points  of  order,  but  the 
Chair,  in  its  wisdom,  may  entertain  dis- 
cussion by  the  Senate  on  a  point  of 
order,  for  the  edification  of  the  Chair, 
or.  on  a  constitutional  question,  will 
refer  it  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision. 
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becoming  intolerable  and  we  still  nearly 
freeze  to  death  in  the  winter. 

Yes.  I  do  get  a  leased  car  and  I  drive 
it  myself  some  times.  I  do  better  under 
the  steering  wheel  than  I  do  when  I  am 
the  driver  in  the  backseat.  But  when  I 
do  not  drive  it,  a  person  on  my  staff, 
who  is  also  employed  to  do  a  lot  of  other 
work  in  the  ofBce.  drives  it  for  me.  and 
it  does  afford  me  an  opportunity  to  read. 
and  I  have  a  good  bit  of  reading  to  do. 
It  is  also  for  the  use  of  other  Senators 
when  they  need  a  car. 

But  there  it  is:  a  leased  automobile, 
a  driver  when  I  use  the  driver  who  works 
in  the  office  also,  roughly  $7,500  more  a 
year,  half  of  which  goes  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Federal,  and  an- 
other portion  to  the  West  Virginia  tax 
people,  and  more  headaches  than  the 
average  Senator  has  by  far. 

But  someone  has  to  do  the  job.  I  asked 
for  it  and  my  colleagues  gave  me  the 
job.  and  they  expect  me  to  hold  up  under 
it  and  carry  forward  and  do  my  best, 
and  I  do  that,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
other  majority  leader  who  has  been  my 
predecessor  has  been  in  the  same 
circumstance. 

That  about  covers  the  subject  of  the 
majority  leader.  Mr.  President.  So.  on 
another  day  at  another  time  I  will  con- 
tinue this  discourse  on  the  U.S.  Senate. 

The  U.S.  Senate  will  celebrate  its  200th 
anniversary  in  1989.  So  I  would  think 
that  in  between  this  day  and  that  day 
I  and  others  who  are  likewise  minded 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  increasingly 
turn  our  eyes  toward  that  event  and 
make  preparations  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  all  who 
have  so  patiently  endured  my  circum- 
locutions, verbosity,  and  prolixity  as  I 
have  expounded  on  the  history  of  the 
majority  leadership.  I  thank  them  for 
their  indulgence  and  their  patience. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  While  the  Chamber 
was  not  full,  those  of  us  here.  I  am  sure, 
all  enjoyed  and  were  edified  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  majority  leader.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  hear  your  remarks  on  that 
subject. 

I  would  add.  in  response  to  your  query 
as  to  why  the  Republicans  were  having 
a  convention  in  July  of  this  year,  I  would 
hope  that  in  time  it  will  come  to  be 
known  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  the  Republicans  held  a  con- 
vention to  nominate  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Well.  Mr. 
President,  realizing  that  the  wish  is 
often  father  of  the  thought,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  statement. 


MESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presid- 
ing Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
sages from  the  President  of  the  United 


States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3 :  30  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

H.R  6614  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  natloaal  sea  grant 
program  for  fi.scal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

HR  6614  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  national  sea  grant 
program  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983. 
and  for  other  purposes 


EXECUTI"VE   AND  OTHER  COM- 
MUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3585  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics),  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law,  that  a  study  has  been  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  converting  the  func- 
tion of  providing  aircraft  refueling  services 
at  Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  decision  has  been  made  that 
performance  under  contract  Is  the  most 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishing  the 
function;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 

EC-3586.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  a  study  has  been  conducted  with 
respect  to  converting  the  functions  of  pro- 
viding custodial  services  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station,  Whiting  Field,  Milton.  Florida,  and 
a  decision  has  been  made  that  performance 
under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  accomplishing  It;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3587.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  E>efense. 
transmitting  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
of  the  amounts  requested  for  appropriation 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3588.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
transmitting  proposed  changes  to  S.  2383, 
98th  Congress,  the  department's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1971  authorization  legislation: 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3589.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent, Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  operation  of  Exlmbank  for  fiscal 
year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3690.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  de- 
partment during  fiscal  year  1979  with  regard 


to  the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act 
(Public  Law  89-755);  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3591.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  civilian  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3592.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  on  meetings  related 
to  the  International  Energy  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EC-3593.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary-  of  Energy,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  1979  annual  report  for  the 
State  Energy  Conservation  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energj-  and  Natural  Resources 
EC-3594.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Lowel  Historic  Preservation  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
commission's  draft  preservation  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EC-3595  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, General  Services  Administration. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  prosp>ectuE 
which  proposed  continued  occupancy  under 
a  succeeding  lease  of  space  located  at  7839 
Churchill  Way,  Dallas,  Texas,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
EC-3596  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  the  fourth  annual  report 
on  the  Tule  elk  herds  in  California;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3597  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
amended  report  of  building  project  survey, 
pertaining  to  the  proposed  consolidation  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC) 
In  the  Washington,  DC  area:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
EC-3598  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretarv'  of  the  Treasuni-.  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  ninth  annual 
TepoTt  on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
EC-3599  A  communication  from  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  through  fiscal  year  1986 
and  to  provide  express  authority  for  certain 
necessary  actions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-3600  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  and  Secretary. 
Board  of  Trustees,  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  reporting,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  1980  annual  report 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  was  due  by 
law  on  April  1.  1980.  will  be  several  weeks 
late;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3601.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  seventh  annual  report  en- 
titled "The  Operation  and  Effect  of  the  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  Corjjoratlon  Leg- 
islation"; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3602.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Peace  Corps,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3603.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  international  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
within  sixty  days  after  the  execution  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 

EC-3604  A  secret  communication  from  the 
Director.  United  States  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant 
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to  law.  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
Arms  Control  Impact  Statements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3605  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  States.  trans- 


Needed.  '  April   16,  1980;   to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3618.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. United  States  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil    trantmitfinir    niir.<;iiant.   t.fi   law    a   renort 


tlon  and  distillation  processes  to  produce 
alcohol  at  sixty  to  ninety  percent  concen- 
tration but  Is  not  generally  feasible  to  pro- 
duce anhydrous  alcohol  In  on-farm  processes; 

a  nH 
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■Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  the  Important  role  of  women  In  the  bearing  cllnlng  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 

has   not    taken    a   position   on    this   matter;  and  caring  of  children;  and  product  during  the  same  period  and.  there- 

now   therefore,  be  it  'Whereas,   not  one   woman  has  ever  been  fore,  presumably   federal    borrowing   becom- 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the  drafted  for  compulsory  military  service  In  the  ing  less  stimulative,  the  rapid  growth  In  the 
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to  law.  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
Arms  Control  Impact  Statements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3605  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  GAO  re- 
ports issued  or  released  In  March  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3606  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Personnel  Management,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  amounts  of  regular 
and  optional  group  life  Insurance  available 
to  Federal  employees  and  provide  optional 
life  Insurance  on  family  members,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC -3607  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  National  Science  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental .Affairs. 

EC-3608.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3609.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  administration  of  the  Gov- 
ernment In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3610.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3611.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Inter-American  Foundation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs 

EC-3612.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Act  3-173. 
"Closing  of  a  Portion  of  Whitehaven  Park- 
way. T.  S.  and  R  Streets.  N.W..  and  the  Pub- 
lic Allev  Systems  within  Squares  N-1312.  an'd 
S-1312.  and  Abandonment  of  Highway  Plan 
Streets  within  Squares  N-1312.  1313  and 
1320  Act  of  1980."  together  with  a  report, 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  March  18,  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-3613  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Act  3-174. 
"Solid  Waste  Reijulatlons  Amendment  Act 
of  1980."  and  report,  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  March  19.  1989;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3614  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Act  3-172. 
"Closing  of  a  PorilDn  of  Maine  Avenue,  S.W 
Act  of  1980"  and  report,  adopted  by  the 
Council  on  March  18.  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3615  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Government  In  the 
Sunshine  .\ct;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3616  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
proposed  plan  for  the  use  and  distribution 
of  the  Prlbllof  Islands  Judgment  funds  In 
Dockets  352  and  369-A  before  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

EC-3617.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Congressional  Monitoring  of  Planning 
For    Indian    Health    Care   Facilities    Is   Still 


Needed."  April   16.  1980;   to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3618.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. United  States  Water  Resources  Coun- 
cil, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3619.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3320.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  orders  In  the 
cases  of  certain  aliens  who  have  been  found 
admissible  to  the  United  States  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3621.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  1871 1 a) 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  compensation  of  Jxirors  In  the  United 
States  bankruptcy  courts;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3622.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  administration  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3623.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Shared-Schedule  Residency  Training  Posi- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 

EC-3624.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for 
the  National  Diffusion  Network;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3625.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, National  Commission  on  Libraries  and 
Information  Science,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3626.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 
the  National  Center  for  the  Prevention  and 
Control  of  Rape;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3627.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, National  Mediation  Board,  transmit- 
ting.'pursuant  to  law.  the  board's  annual 
report  for  fiscal  year  1978;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
as  indicated : 

POM-651.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry : 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  59 

"Whereas.  Virginia  has  significant  poten- 
tial to  contribute  to  fuel  alcohol  production 
because  of  her  diversity  of  agricultural  crops 
and  abundance  of  non-petroleum  fuel 
sources  for  process  heat;  and 

"Whereas,  on-farm  production  of  fuel  al- 
cohol, whether  by  Individuals  or  co-opera- 
tives, is  an  attractive  alternative  for  Virginia 
farmers  and  Is  to  be  encouraged;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  technically  feasible  and 
readldly  accomplished  for  on-farm  fermenta- 


tion and  distillation  processes  to  produce 
alcohol  at  sixty  to  ninety  percent  concen- 
tration but  is  not  generally  feasible  to  pro- 
duce anhydrous  alcohol  In  on-farm  proce.sses; 
and 

"Whereas,  fuel  alcohol  of  sixty  to  ninety 
percent  concentration  can  be  used  directly 
in  Internal  combustion  engines  provided 
that  those  engines  have  been  suitably  modi- 
fied, but  alcohol  at  this  concentration  can- 
not be  blended  to  gasohol  which  requires 
anhydrous  alcohol;  and 

"Whereas,  the  production  of  fuel  alcohol 
would  be  considerably  boosted  if  one  could 
ferment  and  distill  to  an  alcohol  concentra- 
tion of  sixty  to  ninety  percent  and  then  to 
sell  this  product  to  a  central  distillation 
facility  for  final  processing  to  anhydrous  al- 
cohol for  gasohol  blending. 

"Significant  economies  .should  result  from 
being  able  to  market  the  less  concentrated 
product,  namely: 

"a.  Central  distilleries  would  not  have 
to  expand   fermentation   capacity; 

"b.  Feed  grains  are  left  at  the  farm  ob- 
viating their  transport  back  to  the  feeding 
site: 

"c.  Reduces  requirement  for  capacity  for 
drying  distillers  feed  grains; 

"d  Shipping  could  be  easily  accomplished 
in  a  way  .similar  to  milk  pick-up.  In  the 
case  of  alcohol,  the  product  Is  stable  and 
can  be  stored  as  necessary:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  regulatory  barriers  to 
marketing  alcohol  from  on-farm  production 
facilities,  namely: 

"a.  There  is  no  established  market  for 
the  sixty  to  ninety  percent  concentration 
alcohol; 

"b.  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms requirements  are  prohibitive  for  the 
small  producer  to  market  anhydrous  alcohol; 
"c  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms limitation  of  twenty-five  hundred  gal- 
lons per  year  for  exeprimental  use;  and 
"Whereas,  one  existing  and  one  planned 
distillery  have  endorsed  and  encouraged  the 
concept  of  cn-farm  fermentation  and  par- 
tial distillation  and  plan  to  have  still  ca- 
pacity for  the  final  step  to  produce  anhy- 
drous alcohol  available:  now,  therefore,  be  It 
•Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  be  memorialized  to  take 
such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
procedures  within  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  to  allow  marketing  of 
sixty  to  ninety  percent  alcohol  by  on-farm 
producers;  and,  be  It 

•Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  be  instructed  to  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  that  they  may 
be  apprised  of  the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-652.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  78 

"Whereas,  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  au- 
thorized production  credit  associations  and 
federal  land  bank  associations  to  make  fi- 
nancial related  services  available  to  borrow- 
ers, members  and  applicants;  and 

"Whereas,  the  General  Assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia is  unclear  as  to  the  meaning  and  in- 
tent of  this  Act  as  it  relates  to  the  ability  or 
production  credit  associations  and  federal 
land  bank  associations  to  provide  insurance 
a-,  a  part  of  such  financial  related  services 

and 

"Whereas,  the  eight  farm  credit  Institu- 
tions in  Virginia  have  adopted  a  resolution 
not  to  negotiate  or  effect  any  kind  of  insur- 
ance in  this  State  in  certain  clearly  deflneo 
areas  for  a  period  of  two  years:  and 
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"Whereas,  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia 
has  not  taken  a  position  on  this  matter; 
now.  therefore,  be  It 

'■Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to  more 
clearly  define  the  right  of  farm  credit  insti- 
tutions to  provide,  as  a  financial  related  serv- 
ice to  borrowers,  members  and  applicants, 
insurance  on  collateralized  property  and  to 
further  define  and  clarify  what  Is  meant  by 
collateralized  property:  and,  be  it 

••Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  hereby  Instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  cor  ^resslonal  dele- 
gation. In  order  that  they  ma.-  be  apprised  of 
the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-653.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultvire.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No   27 

"Whereas,  legislation  Is  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Congress  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  allow  all 
states  to  operate  school  lunch  on  a  cash  ba- 
sis, and 

"Whereas,  the  Boise  School  District  op- 
erated a  pilot  project  which  demonstrated 
an  $87,000  savings  for  one  year  of  operation 
as  a  cash  basis  school  lunch  program,  re- 
sulting in  4.6  cents  lunch  savings;  and 

"Whereas,  under  the  pilot  project,  the  Boise 
School  District  found  that  they  had  better 
planning  capability,  lower  labor  costs,  de- 
creased plate  waste,  and  greater  student  satis- 
faction with  the  school  lunch  program;  and 

"Whereas,  the  present  commodity  portion 
of  the  school  lunch  program  results  In  sig- 
nificant costs  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of 
waste  in  duplication  In  the  purchase,  storage, 
and  transportation  of  commodities,  which 
costs  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  free 
enterprise  system  resumed  food  distribution 
In  response  to  a  cash  school  lunch  program: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Boise  District  pilot  project 
was  one  of  eight  conducted  nationally,  and 
all  demonstrated  a  cost  .savings  under  the 
cash  program:  and 

"Whereas,  estimated  savings,  nationwide, 
would  exceed  $160,000,000  with  adoption  of 
the  cash  alternative  to  the  present  commod- 
ity portion  of  the  school  lunch  program. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  therein. 
that  we  urge  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  act  favorably  upon  adootion  of 
amendments  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  which  would  enact  the  cash  alternative 
to  commodity  distribution. 

'Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Congress,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-654.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Stat«  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No,  17 

'"Whereas,  the  people  of  Idaho  desire  to 
defend  their  women  and  families;  and 

"Whereas,    the   protection    of   women    and 

•amily  has  been  the  highest  goal  of  patriots 

since  the  founding  of  this  great  nation:  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Idaho  recognize 


the  important  role  of  women  in  the  bearing 
and  caring  nf  children;  and 

"Whereas,  not  one  woman  has  ever  been 
drafted  for  compulsory  military  service  In  the 
entire  two-hundred  year  history  of  our  coun- 
try. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  we  respectfully  oppose  the  pro- 
posed draft  registration  for  women,  and  do 
not  favor  the  repeal  of  any  federal  law 
exempting  women  from  the  draft. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and 
the  honorable  congressional  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-655   A  concurrent  resolution  adooted 
by    the    Legislature   of    the    State   of   South 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget; 
"House    Concltrrent   RESonmoN    No.    1029 

"Whereas,  section  7  of  public  law  95-435, 
codified  as  31  USC  27,  as  enacted  by  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
President  Carter  on  October  10.  1978,  reads 
as  follows: 

"§  27.    Federal  budget  ceiling. 

"Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall   not  exceed  Its  receipts";   and 

"Whereas.  President  Carter  has  submitted 
a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  calling  for  out- 
lavs  of  six  hundred  fifteen  billion  eight  hun- 
dred million  dollars  and  receipts  of  six  hun- 
dred billion  dollars,  and  as  a  result  a  budget 
deficit  is  request,ed  by  the  administration 
despite  the  fact  that  Congress  Is  preoarlng 
the  largest  tax  Increase  in  American  history 
in  the  form  of  the  so-called  "windfall  prof- 
Its"  tax:  and 

"Whereas  the  budget  deficit  Is  requested 
despite  the  fact  that  federal  tax  revenues 
are  anticipated  to  reach  21.7  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  second  highest 
level  in  history  and  the  highest  percentage 
since  the  record  level  of  21.9  percent  reached 
at  the  height  of  World  War  II  In  1944;  and 

"Whereas  these  Increases  In  taxation  and 
spending  have  been  taking  place  despite 
rapid  and  dangerous  decreases  In  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  defense  .spending  having  av- 
eraged 4  6  percent  of  gross  national  product 
in  the  1977  1979  period  compared  with  5.4 
percent  In  1973-1976;  and 

"Whereas  defense  spending  per  se  Is  not 
inflationary  having  averaged  a  much  larger 
11.4  percent  of  the  cross  national  product  In 
the  minimally  inflationary  1954-1960  period 
and  9.3  percent  in  the  1961-1965  period;  and 

"Whereas,  the  combined  effect  of  inflation. 
increasing  marginal  Income  tax  rates,  and 
deposit  rate  ceilings  for  passbook  and  similar 
savings  accounts  at  commercial  banks  and 
thrift  institutions  has  been  devastating  to 
small  savers  and  destroyed  their  incentive 
to  save  through  financial  intermediaries: 
and 

"Whereas,  federal  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs,  many  of  them  not  included  in  the 
formal  budget,  are  expected  to  reach  four 
hundred  twenty-eight  billion  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
including  an  expected  extension  of  one  hun- 
dred forty-two  billion  dollars  in  new  credit; 
and 

"Whereas,  despite  OECD  fiscal  indicators 
showing  an  overall  negative  fiscal  impact 
from  federal,  state  and  local  spending  be- 
tween 1976  and  1979,  and  the  more  conven- 
tional Indicators  showing  federal  deficits  de- 


clining as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  during  the  same  period  and,  there- 
fore, presumably  federal  borrowing  t)ecom- 
ing  less  stimulative,  the  rapid  growth  In  the 
money  supply  experienced  by  the  United 
States  after  1975  indicates  that  fiscal  poli- 
cies were  too  stimulative  requiring  monetl- 
zatlon  of  federal  deficits  by  the  F^ederal  Re- 
serve System;  and 

"Whereas,  the  experience  of  Germany  and 
Japan  in  controlling  inflation  despite  the 
much  greater  proportion  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  those  countries  Import  compared 
to  the  United  States  indicates  that  root 
cause  of  inflation  is  the  combination  of  fis- 
cal, monetary,  tax  and  regulatory  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  States  government 
rather  than  petroleum  prices;  and 

"Whereas  a  fiscal  policy  of  constant  eco- 
nomic stimulation  under  all  economic  cir- 
cumstances Is  increasingly  Inflationary  be- 
cause  the  public  changes  its  traditional 
savings  and  spending  patterns  In  antic- 
ipation of  impending  action  of  federal  eco- 
nomic policy  makers:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  evi- 
dent that  high  spending  and  taxation  and 
high  marginal  tax  rates  are  Incompatible 
with  a  healthy  economy  for  the  United 
States  given  Its  structural  characteristics 
and  its  ultimate  dependence  on  the  initia- 
tive of  private  individuals  and  organizations 
to  produce  real  growth : 

""Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota, 
the  Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  svmbollre  its  com- 
mitment to  controlling  Inflation  by  balanc- 
Ins   the    1981    federal   budget:    and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  In  fiscal  1981  by  cutting  nondefense 
expenditures;  and 

""Be  It  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  begin  a  long-range  pro- 
gram to  gradually  reduce  the  level  of  fed- 
eral taxation  and  spending  below  eighteen 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  begin  reducing  spend- 
ing by  rewriting  entitlement  formulas  for 
the  so-called  "uncontrollable'  portions  of  the 
federal  budget  in  order  to  restore  "control' 
of  the  federal  budget  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  and  to  provide  aggregate  ex- 
penditures at  levels  that  do  not  Interfere 
with  the  orderly  growth  of  the  economy;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved,  that  Congress  re- 
move or  alter  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  other  federal  regulatory 
authorities  to  artificially  hold  rates  for  small 
savers  below  market  rates  and  Increase  the 
Incentives  for  small  savers  to  utilize  com- 
mercial banks  and  thrifts  as  financial  Inter- 
mediaries by  granting  an  exclusion  on  In- 
terest earned  by  such  savers  similar  to  that 
provided  on  corporate  dividends  In  the  fed- 
eral Income  tax  system;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognize  the  structural 
problem  created  for  the  economy  and  credit 
markets  by  Us  attempts  to  allocate  credit 
through  massive  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs  and  develop  a  long-range  system 
to  weigh  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs 
against  each  other  as  well  as  determine  the 
overall  level  of  federal  credit  allocation  de- 
sirable within  the  economy;   and 

•"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognize  the  dynamic 
effects  of  marginal  tax  rates  on  productivity 
and  growth  In  the  United  States  economy 
and  begin  a  systematic  revision  of  the  tax 
laws  to  stimulate  capital  formation  and  re- 
ward productivity  in  order  to  preserve  a 
decentralized  economic  and  political  system 
which   relies   on   individual   initiative:    and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognize  that  the  eco- 
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member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives: 
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and  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  we  urge   the  Congress  to  au- 


drogeneratlon  facilities  of  up  to  thirty  mega- 
watts; and 


ing    the    continuation    of    this    dangerous 
method  of  eeneratine  enerev:  therefore  h*  it 
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nomlc  climate  is  created  not  only  by  cur- 
rent facts  viewed  In  one  fiscal  year  but  also 
by  the  public  perception  of  the  economic 
and  political  trends  over  several  years,  and 
that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
wishes  to  improve  the  public  s  confidence  In 
the  country's  economic  future  it  must  sym- 
bolize Its  determination  by  balancing  the 
budget  and  undertake  the  more  substan- 
tive long-range  reforms  necessary  to  show 
that  a  balanced  budget  Is  not  mere  symbol- 
ism but  a  commitment  to  a  federal  system 
of  government  and  a  market  economy;  and 
"Be  it  further  resolved  that  this  petit'on 
for  a  balanced  federal  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1981  be  forwarded  by  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
South  Dakota  House  of  Representatives  to 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  chairman  of  Its  Appro- 
priations Committee,  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Budget  Committee,  th?  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and 
the  chairmen  of  its  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. Finance  Committee,  and  Budget  Com- 
mltee.  the  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  the  members  of  the  South 
Dakota  congressional  delegation." 

POM-656  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

■Resolution  No.   1054 

"Whereas.  Oklahoma  Is  confronted  with 
the  continued  erosion  of  Its  rail  transporta- 
tion system  with  recent  abandonment  of  an 
additional  1.000  miles  of  railroad  in  Okla- 
homa; and 

"Whereas,  truck,  transportation  carries 
three  out  of  every  four  tons  of  freight  and  Is 
now  the  lifeline  transportation  system  for 
the  910  cities,  towns  and  communities  In 
Oklahoma;  and 

"Whereas.  515  of  these  communities  are 
completely  dependent  on  trucks  for  freight 
service;  and 

"Whereas,  under  present  law.  motor  trans- 
port service  must  be  rendered  uniformly  and 
rates  for  such  service  must  be  nonprejudicial, 
reasonable  and  nondiscriminatory;   and 

"Whereas.  Oklahoma's  regulatory  system 
guarantees  the  continuation  of  a  stable 
motor  transportation  service  to  meet  the 
public  need  intrastate;  and 

"Whereas.  legislation  is  being  contem- 
plated by  the  United  States  Congress  where- 
by similar  federal  regulation  would  be 
abolished;  and 

"Whereas,  discontinuance  of  federal  regu- 
lation in  this  area  would  devastate  our  na- 
tion's ability  to  ensure  adequate  Interstate 
transDortatlon  service:  and 

"Whereas,  if  there  Is  no  common  carrier 
obligation  to  provide  uniform  transportation 
of  goods,  drastic  deterioration  in  service  to 
small  towns  and  a  precipitous  rise  in  rates 
will  quickly  come  about;  and 

"Whereas,  the  preservation  of  service  Is 
absolutely  imoerative  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  state  and  nation. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  2nd  session 
of  the  37th  Oklahoma  Legislature: 

"Section  l  The  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma  does  hereby  me- 
morialize the  Oklahoma  Congressional'  dele- 
gation and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  take  immediate  and  decisive  action  to  con- 
tinue regulation  of  this  country's  motor 
transportation  svstem  in  order  to  avert  a 
transportation  crisis  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude in  Oklahoma  and  the  nation. 

"Sec  2  Copies  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  dispatched  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  the  Oklahoma  Congressional  delega- 
tion; to  the  Chairman  Subcommittee  Chair- 
men and  each  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate  Commerce  Committee;  to  the  Chair- 
man.   Subcommittee    Chairmen    and    each 


member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives; 
to  each  Governor  of  every  state  in  the  Union; 
and  to  each  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  President  Pro  Tempore  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Legislatures  of  every  state  In 
the  Union  which  have  such  offices." 

POM-657.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"House  Concurrent  Resolution   119 

"Whereas,  the  basic  economy  of  the  state 
of  Iowa  Is  dependent  upon  railroad  trans- 
portation; and 

"Whereas,  it  Is  critical  that  rail  shipments 
both  Inbound  and  outbound  not  be  inter- 
rupted for  even  a  short  period  of  time;  and 

"Whereas,  a  partial  disruption  or  reduc- 
tion rail  service  will  result  in  severe  eco- 
nomic hardship  to  many  Individuals  and  cor- 
portations  In  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas,  the  economy  of  the  nation  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  reduced  ability 
of  Iowa  to  continue  contributing  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  deficit  level  In  balance  of  pay- 
ments: and 

"Whereas,  the  directed  service  carrier 
(Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway)  is  presently 
maximizing  rail  service  In  Iowa  and  has 
done  a  conunendable  job  serving  the  "Heart- 
land Core"  as  well  as  providing  the  flexibility 
required  beyond  Iowa's  borders;  and 

"Whereas,  the  initiation  of  temporary 
service  by  another  carrier  will  result  in  dim- 
inution of  service  and  further  complicate 
operational  problems  unnecessarily;   and 

"Whereas,  labor  protection  agreements 
have  been  signed  covering  employees  of 
bankrupt  carriers  hired  by  a  sxiccessor  car- 
rier, and  legislation,  already  passed  by  the 
Senate,  is  being  progressed  In  the  United 
States  Congress  to  protect  employees  of 
bankrupt  carriers  not  hired  by  a  successor 
carrier;  and 

"Whereas,  this  legislation  will  encourage 
potential  successor  carriers  to  finalize  offers 
to  buy  Rock  Island  trackage;  now  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring,  That  the 
Iowa  General  Assembly  urges  the  United 
States  Congress  to  legislate  an  extension  of 
directed  service  operations  to  be  continued 
by  the  current  operator  (Kansas  City  Termi- 
nal Railway  i .  for  a  period  of  at  least  forty- 
five  days  beyond  the  exoiration  of  the  pres- 
ently authorized  period,  which  expires  on 
March  23.  1980,  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
funding  therefor,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  level  and  frequency  of  service  keep- 
ing the  "Heartland  Core"  in  Iowa  and  the 
extensions  beyond  Iowa  to  Minneapolis.  St. 
Paul,  Chicago,  and  Kansas  City,  intact;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Iowa 
General  Assembly  urges  that  the  completed 
legislation  be  effected  without  delay  to  pre- 
vent the  service  reduction  and  economic 
harm  which  will  result  If  directed  service 
operations  are  not  continued;   and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Iowa  Is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  Resolution  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Iowa  Congressional  delegation. 

"We.  William  H.  Harbor.  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Terry  E.  Branstad,  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  David  L.  Wray.  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  and  Frank  J.  Stork.  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  hereby  certify  that  the  above 
and  foregoing  Resolution  was  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  Sixty-eighth  General  Assembly. 
Second  Regular  Session." 

POM-658.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources : 


"Resolution 

"•Whereas.  Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Pol- 
icy Act  of  1978  provides  far  incremental 
pricing  of  certain  industrial  uses  of  inter- 
state natural  ga.s.  The  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  must  is.sue  Rule  II  of 
this  act  by  May  9.  1980  which  will  expand 
the  application  of  incremental  pricing  to 
other  industrial  users  but  is  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Congress:  and 

"Whereas.  Incremental  pricing  will  have  a 
direct  adverse  impact  on  the  increase  of 
prices  for  domestic  goods  and  products  for 
all  consumers,  thereby  fueling  inflation;  and 
"Whereas.  Implementation  of  incremental 
pricing  will  result  in  the  displacement  of 
natural  gas  with  foreign  oil  in  the  industrial 
sector.  This  runs  counter  to  Federal  policies; 
and 

"Whereas,  A  recent  study  by  the  Wharton 
Econometric  Forecasting  Associates  Implies 
that  Incremental  pricing  would  Increase  in- 
flation, reduce  economic  growth,  reduce  pri- 
vate domestic  Investment  and  increase  un- 
employment; and 

"Whereas.  Industrial  users  who  cannot 
convert  to  alternate  fuels  could  be  forced 
into  less  competitive  positions  in  the  domes- 
tic or  international  market  places  because 
of  arbitrary  and  artificial  high  natural  gas 
prices  that  will  result  under  Incremental 
pricing;  and 

"Whereas.  Incremental  pricing  will  not 
achieve  the  intended  effect  of  sheltering  resi- 
dential and  other  high  priority  customers 
from  the  impacts  of  higher  cost  forms  of 
natural  gas  but  will  in  all  probability  have 
the  opposite  effect;  and 

"Whereas.  Incremental  pricing  interferes 
with  State  PUC  authority  over  natural  gas 
ratemaklng  and  presents  a.  significant  ae- 
parture  from  the  ratemaklng  principle  that 
each  customer  class  should  bear  the  costs 
which  it  actually  imposes  on  a  utility  sys- 
tem; therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  to  prevent  these  devastat- 
ing effects  on  our  overall  economic  climate 
the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  recommends  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  either 
adopt  H.  5862,  'The  Repeal  of  Incremental 
Pricing  of  Natural  Gas'  "Htle  II  or  that  Con- 
gress veto  Rule  II  when  presented  by  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission:  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  to  each  Senator  and  Congress- 
man from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-65&.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 
"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  108 

"Whereas,  the  series  of  federal  laws  of  the 
1960'£  and  1970's  and  the  regulations  promul- 
gated thereunder,  concerning  public  lands, 
wilderness,  environmental  protection,  graz- 
ing, water  and  other  issues  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  western  states  have  had  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  the  sovereign  states  and  our 
citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  the  critical  national  needs  for 
energy  have  focused  national  attention,  as 
never  before,  on  the  vast  resources  of  the 
West;  and 

"Whereas,  the  conflicting  demands  of  en- 
ergy development  and  environmental  con- 
straints have  been  recognized  but  never  sys- 
tematically analyzed;   and 

"Whereas,  public  policy  decisions  by  local. 
state  and  federal  governments  concerning 
public  lands  cannot  be  intelligently  or  re- 
sponsibly made  without  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  the  economic  and  environmen- 
tal aspects  and  their  interactions. 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Se.sslon  of  the 
Forty-fifth    Idaho    Legislature,    the    Senate 
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and  the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  we  urge  the  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  a  study  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  federal  laws  and  regulations  on 
public  lands.  In  particular,  sxich  a  study 
should  address  the  conflicts  between  environ- 
mental restraints  and  the  economic  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  impacts  on  state  and 
local  governments  in  the  public  lands  states. 
and  recommend  guidelines  for  determining 
when  one  value  should  be  placed  above  the 
other. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be.  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Jimmy  Carter,  to  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. Cecil  Andrus.  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the  honor- 
able congressional  delegation  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-660.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 

Legislature    of   the   State   of   Idaho:    to    the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  110 

"Whereas,  the  Carey  Act,  the  Desert  Land 
Act.  and  the  1902  Reclamation  Act,  provide 
means  for  the  development  and  reclamation 
of  western  lands,  but  at  the  same  time  im- 
pose acreage  limitations  which  are  unreal- 
istic; and 

"Whereas,  the  size  of  a  viable  family  farm 
has  changed  through  recent  modernization 
of  farming  techniques,  and  is  highly  depend- 
ent upon  local  soil  and  climatic  conditions; 
and 

"Whereas,  because  enforcement  of  the  cur- 
rent acreage  standards  would  clearly  jeop- 
ardize the  family  farm  concept,  considerable 
attention  has  focused  on  reasonable  revisions 
of  the  limitations. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein,  that  we  strongly  support  amend- 
ment to  the  necessary  acts  to  redefine  the 
size  of  economically  viable,  family  units  in 
reclamation  projects  and  consistent  with 
maintaining  family  farm  sized  units.  In  con- 
sideration of  such  amendments.  Congress 
should  seek  to  establish  flexible  criteria  to 
allow  adjustments  for  differences  in  local  or 
regional  soil  and  climatic  conditions 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  forward  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  Cecil  Andrus,  the  Secretary' of  Agri- 
culture. Robert  Bergland.  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  Congress,  and  the  honor- 
able congressional  delegation  representing 
the  State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 

POM-661.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"Substitute  House  Joint  Memorial  No.  31 
"We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows: 

"Whereas,  State  and  federal  licensing  pro- 
cedures for  energy  or  power  generation  and 
development  are  needlessly  cumbersome  and 
cause  excessive  delay;   and 

"Whereas,  For  example,  the  complete  en- 
vironmental impact  statement  procedures 
required  under  the  state  environmental  pro- 
tection act  are  complex  and  thorough,  but 
cause  delay  in  adding  new  small-scale  hv- 


drogeneratlon  facilities  of  up  to  thirty  mega- 
watts: and 

"Whereas,  Even  with  streamlined  proce- 
dures, the  federal  energy  regulatory  commis- 
sion has  a  rather  complex  process  estab- 
lished for  construction  of  a  small  power 
dam  which,  to  some  extent,  Is  duplicative 
of  the  state  process;  and 

"Whereas,  Geothermal  exploration  on  fed- 
eral lands  is  extremely  difficult  because  it  Is 
very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  fed- 
eral permission  even  to  explore  for  a  re- 
source let  alone  to  obtain  permission  for  the 
explorer  who  finds  a  resource;   and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  forest  service 
has  completed  only  one  envlroiunental  im- 
pact statement  to  date  and  the  statement 
accorded  low  priority  to  geothermal  explora- 
tion: and 

"Whereas,  Many  projects  simply  do  not  get 
started  because  of  undue  delays  in  federal 
grant  applications: 

"Now  therefore.  Your  Memorialists  respect- 
fully pray  that  the  President  immediately 
Issue  an  Executive  Order  that  will  designate 
a  lead  agency  to  be  responsible  for  coordi- 
nating federal  agencies  with  statutory  re- 
sponsibility in  issuing  permits,  licenses,  or 
other  approval  for  energy  development  proj- 
ects and  to  submit  appropriate  legislation 
to  Congress  that  would  remove  any  road- 
blocks in  sucli  designation,  and  would  re- 
quire coordination  of  federal  efforts  by  a 
single  federal  agency.  Any  legislation  that 
is  brought  before  Congress  should  be  imme- 
diately considered  and  approved;  and  further 
"That.  To  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the 
lead  agency  should  coordinate  and  consoli- 
date federal  review  procedures  including  a 
unified  application,  notice  requirements. 
hearings,  and  records  and  establish  a  pre- 
scribed time-frame  for  review  and  approval. 
If  decisions  are  not  reached  within  the  spec- 
ified time-frame,  and  delays  are  not  Justified, 
then  applications  would  be  deemed  to  be  ap- 
proved; and  further 

"That,  The  federal  approval  process  for 
energy  generation  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton tip  to  a  limit  of  sixty  electrical  megawatts 
be  delegated  to  the  State  of  Washington  for 
a  three-year  trial  period  This  delegation 
would  be  granted  upon  demonstration  by 
the  State  of  Washington  of  the  state's  ability 
to   process   these   applications. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Jimmy  Carter.  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  State  of  Washington." 

POM-6fi2.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energv-  and  Natural 
Resources: 

"Resolutions  Memorializing  Congress  to 
Repeal  the  Provisions  Which  Establish 
Limits  of  LiAeiLrry  for  Accidents  in 
Nuclear  Power  Plants 

■"Whereas,  Nuclear  power  has  become  an 
Increasingly  unsafe  and  costly  means  of 
generating  electricity:  and 

"Whereas,  Accidents  at  nuclear  power 
plants  are  Increasingly  likely  given  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  technology  and  inherent 
risks  of  nuclear  fission;  and 

"Whereas,  Numerous  panels  of  experts  and 
reports  including  the  Kemeny  Commission 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  predicted  more  serious  accidents 
without  significant  changes  both  in  the 
design  and  the  regulation  of  such  nuclear 
power  plants;    and 

"Whereas,  Subsidization  of  the  atomic 
power  industry,  at  the  expense  of  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Price-Anderson  Act  which 
establishes  certain  limits  of  liability  for 
nuclear  accidents,  is  the  major  factor  caus- 


ing the  continuation  of  this  dangerous 
method  of  generating  energy;  therefore  be  It 
Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  hereby  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  act  expeditiously  and  to 
enact  H.B.  789  to  repeal  the  Price-Anderson 
Act  and  end  the  unprecedented  and  unw^lse 
Indemnification  of  a  private  industrv;  and 
be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress,  to  the  members  thereof 
from  this  Commonwealth  and  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  Commonwealth." 

POM-663.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  23 

"Whereas,  Idaho  is  blessed  with  many  -wild- 
land  areas  which  are  of  sufficient  quality  to 
warrant  inclusion  into  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  which  are 
being  considered  for  such  Inclusion  by  Con- 
gress; and 

"Whereas,  passage  of  any  such  wilderness 
legislation  will  have  a  direct  and  marked  im- 
pact upon  the  people  and  economy  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  which  Is,  to  a  large  extent, 
dependent  upon  those  lands  and  their  re- 
sources for  Jobs  and  other  economic  and 
recreational   benefits;   and 

"Whereas,  Idaho  has  experienced  Job  loss 
and  depletion  of  resource  bases  due  In  part 
to  continuing  wilderness  studies,  which.  If 
not  resolved  immediately  and  totally  will 
result  In  continued  employment  losses  as 
well  as  a  diminished  quality  of  life  and 
changes  in  traditional  lifestyles  for  Idaho 
citizens  whose  welfare  and  employment  op- 
portunities are  dependent  upon  these  lands 
and  their  resources;  and 

"Whereas,  excessive  regulatory  restralnu 
have  resulted  in  uncertainties  about  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  adequate  surface  and 
mineral  resources  on  wilderness  study  lands 
and  nonwllderness  lands;   and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Imports 
ninety-seven  percent  of  its  current  cobalt 
needs:   and 

"Whereas,  cobalt  is  essential  In  the  pro- 
duction of  aircraft  engines,  gas  turbines, 
steel  for  high  speed  tools,  cement  carbides 
and  magnets;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  strategic  min- 
eral defense  stockpile  Is  currently  40.8  mil- 
lion pounds,  far  short  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's stockpile  goal  of  85  million  pounds; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  area  known  as  West  Panther 
Creek,  which  Is  recommended  for  wilderness 
designation  currently  before  Congress,  con- 
tains the  only  known  significant  deposit  of 
cobalt  in  the  United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  all  national  forest  lands  of  the 
United  States  Forest  Service  which  are  not 
designated  as  wilderness  should  be  placed 
in  a  statutory  multiple-use  status  to  assure 
the  economy  of  Idaho  of  the  availability  of 
future  resources  and  access  to  those  resources 
and  to  guarantee  that  no  further  Jobs  will 
be  lost  in  Idaho  because  of  unexpected  wil- 
derness designations  by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  legislation  dealing  with  the 
West  Panther  Creek  area  which  was  recently 
pas-sed  by  the  United  States  Senate  does  not 
represent  a  balanced  approach  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  aforementioned  goals  and 
needs  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  we  urge  the  adoption  of  more 
responsible  federal  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  more  balanced  approach  to  wilder- 
ness.  Specifically,  we  endorse   and   support 
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federal  legislation  which  excludes  the  West 
Panther  Creek  area  from  the  wilderness  area, 
and  includes  the  West  Panther  Creek  area  in 


ment  of  public  lands  authorized  to  Alaska 
Natives  by  the  Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act. 
48    U.S.C.    357    (Act    of    May    17.    1906).    as 


Water  Enhancement  Project  by  processing 
the  study  to  completion  as  quickly  as  Is 
reasonably  possible;  and 
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sentatives  and  the  Illinois  Delegation  to  Con-      December     twenty-five,     nineteen     hundred  POM-672    A   Joint   resolution   adopted   bv 

gress  to  oppose  such  a  proposal  if  It  comes     seventy-nine,  flagrantly  violated  public  in-      the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia-   to 
up  for  a  vote;  and,  be  it  further  ternational  law,  including  treaty  obligations      the  Committee  on   the  Judlclarv- 
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federal  legislation  which  excludes  the  West 
Panther  Creek  area  from  the  wilderness  area, 
and  includes  the  West  Panther  Creek  area  in 
multiple-use  status  Furthermore,  we  endorse 
federal  legislation  which  includes  multiple 
use  of  the  United  States  Forest  Service  lands, 
which  will  guarantee  timber  supplies  to  the 
timber-dependent  Idaho  communities  of  Elk 
City.  Salmon.  Rlgglns.  Emmett,  Horseshoe 
Bend.  Cascade.  Council  and  to  our  neighbors 
in  Darby  and  Connor.  Montana.  Finally, 
grazing  rights  and  mineral  claims  for  ex- 
ploration should  be  reaffirmed  by  the  passage 
of  responsible  federal  legislation. 

Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be.  and  she 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  for- 
ward copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Honor- 
able Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  to  the  Honorable  Senators  and 
Representatives  representing  the  State  of 
Idaho  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stateis." 

POM-664.  A  joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  21 

"Whereas.  Section  17id)  (2)  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1971  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  'to  with- 
draw from  all  forms  of  appropriation  under 
the  public  land  laws.  Including  the  mining 
and  mineral  leasing  laws,  and  from  selection 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  ...  up  to, 
but  not  to  exceed.  80  million  acres  of  un- 
reserved public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Alaska  which  the  Secretary  deems  suit- 

able for  addition  to  or  creation  as  units  of 
the  National  Park.  Forest.  Wildlife  Refuge. 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  River  Systems';   and 

"Whereas,  the  same  1971  Act  required 
Congress  to  act  upon  the  Secretary's  recom- 
mendations within  seven  years;  and 

"Whereas,  both  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  have  had  under  consideration  legis- 
lation responding  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  entered  in  accordance  with 
the  mandate  of  the  1971  Act.  but  Congress 
has  failed  to  agree  on  a  single  version  of 
Alaska  national  Interest  lands  legislation; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  President.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  authority  purport- 
edly granted  by  the  Antiquities  Act  ( 16 
use  •»31),  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  (43  U.S.C  1701).  and  other 
statutory  bases  for  land  withdrawals  and 
reclassifications,  have  reserved  or  reclacsi- 
ned  more  than  110  million  acres  of  Alaska 
land,  compromising  Statehood  Act  selection 
rights  and  threatening  or  severely  restrict- 
ing, if  not  altogether  precluding,  both  tradi- 
tional land  and  resource  use  activities  and 
opportunities  for  resource  development 
throughout  much  of  Alaska:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  desires  to  support  the  earnest  petition 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  that 
the  matters  remaining  unresolved  be  given 
the  necessary  Congressional  review  and 
speedy  disposition. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
members  of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of 
the  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  that  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  supports  and  concurs  with 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska  In 
the   following   seven   points: 

"  ( 1 )  Congress  should  revoke  each  and  all 
of  the  1978  executive  or  administrative  or- 
ders withdrawing  lands  in  Alaska; 

"(2)  By  legislation.  Congress  should  con- 
vey to  Alaska  its  full  entitlement  of  federal 
lands  authorized  by  the  Alaska  Statehood 
Act.  and  to  Alaska  Natives  the  full  entitle- 


ment of  public  lands  authorized  to  Alaska 
Natives  by  the  Alaska  Native  Allotment  Act. 
48  U.S.C.  357  (Act  of  May  17.  1906).  as 
amended,  and  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act,  as  amended; 

"(3)  Congress  should  provide  for  a  ration- 
al means  of  providing  access  to  state  and 
private  lands  across  any  federal  enclaves 
created; 

"(4)  State  management  of  fish  and  game 
on  all  lands  in  Alaska  should  be  continued; 

"(5)  Congress  should  exempt  highly  valu- 
able mineral  deposits  and  other  commodity 
resources  from  Inclusion  In  federal  systems 
which   obviate  development; 

"(6)  Traditional  land  uses  on  all  lands 
in  Alaska  should  continue;  and 

"(7)  The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  should  be  precluded  from  estab- 
lishing or  adding  to  any  conservation  system 
unit  within  Alaska  by  means  of  any  execu- 
tive or  administrative  authority. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be, 
and  she  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress, 
and  the  honorable  congressional  delegation 
representing  the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-665.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and   Natural   Resources: 

"House  Floor  Resolution  No.  80-163 

"Whereas.  The  Yakima  River  System  pro- 
vides a  vital  supply  of  water  for  one  of  the 
state's  most  productive  agricultural  areas: 
and 

"Whereas,  Changing  weather  patterns,  ex- 
panding populations  and  the  development  of 
additional  irrigated  acres  have  resulted  In 
water  shortages  as  well  as  water  of  poor 
quality;  and 

"Whereas.  This  shortage  has  not  only 
caused  the  loss  of  crops  but  also  numerous 
costly  lawsuits  over  the  rights  to  the  use 
of  water  of  the  river  system,  all  of  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  social  and  economic 
well-being  of  the  Yakima  Valley;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Department  of  Ecology  of 
the  state  of  Washington,  working  with  the 
Yakima  Indian  Nation  and  others,  has  de- 
veloped a  proposed  Yakima  River  Basin 
Water  Enhancement  Project  for  resolving 
the  conflicts  and  suffering  arising  from 
water  shortages  by  providing  more  water  for 
agricultural  uses  as  well  as  fishery,  recrea- 
tional and  other  Instream  uses;   and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature  of  the  state 
of  Washington  has  supported  this  meritori- 
ous project  by  submitting  to  the  state's 
voters  a  $50  million  bond  issue,  and  has 
appropriated  funding  to  facilitate  an  im- 
mediate study;  and 

'"Whereas.  On  December  28,  1979,  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  signed  Public  Law  96- 
162  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  conduct  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Yakima  River  Basin 
Water    Enhancement   Project;    and 

•Whereas.  The  Department  of  Ecology  of 
the  state  of  Washington  by  authority  of 
Chapter  263.  Laws  of  1979,  extraordinary 
session,  stands  ready  to  transfer  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Interior  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  the  initial  portion  of 
that  study; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  By  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  state  of 
Washington,  That  the  representatives  urge 
the  Honorable  Cecil  B.  Andrus.  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Interior,  to 
exercise  the  authority  provided  him  in  Pub- 
lic Law  96-162  by  initiating  immediately  a 
feasibility  study  of  the  Yakima  River  Basin 


Water  Enhancement  P*roJect  by  processing 
the  study  to  completion  as  quickly  as  Is 
reasonably  possible;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  immediately  transmit- 
ted by  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  Honorable  Jimmy 
Carter,  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate;  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives;  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior; and  to  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Washington." 

POM-666.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works; 

"A    RESOLtmON 

"Whereas,  the  industrial  development  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  in  general,  and  that 
part  of  Kentucky  lying  within  the  Tennessee 
Valley  in  particular,  depends  on  low  elec- 
tricity prices;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
Tennessee  Valley  area  with  low  electricity 
rates,  primarily  to  attract  industrial  develop- 
ment; and 

"Whereas,  sharply  rising  utility  rates  are 
greatly  detrimental  to  industrial  develop- 
ment as  well  as  to  residential  customers;  ana 

"Whereas,  Mr.  David  Freeman.  Chairman 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  re- 
cently announced  proposed  electricity  rate 
increases  which  will  greatly  exceed  the  Presi- 
dent's Wage  and  Price  Guidelines; 

"Now,  therefore, 

""Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky: 

"Section  1 .  The  proposed  rate  increases  re- 
cently announced  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  through  its  chairman,  Mr.  David 
Freeman,  are  hereby  condemned  as  being 
excessive.  Inflationary,  detrimental  to  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  the  area,  and  In  vio- 
lation of  the  President"s  Wage  and  Price 
Guidelines.  The  Authority  and  Its  chairman 
are  hereby  petitioned  and  requested  to  in- 
sure that  future  rates  increases  are  not  ex- 
cessive and  are  held  in  compliance  with  the 
Presidents    Wage    and    Price    Guidelines. 

"Sec.  2.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  forward  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  to  the  Honorable  S.  David  Free- 
man, Chairman  of  the  Tetinessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  " 

POM-667.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Il- 
linois; to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House    RESOLtmoN   No.    634 

"Whereas,  On  December  7.  1979.  a  special 
U.S.  Congressional  Advisory  Council  issued 
a  report  on  the  manner  In  'A'hlch  the  Social 
Security  S.vstcm  could  be  improved;  and 

"Whereas.  Of  the  numerous  recommenda- 
tions proposed  one  in  particular  is  causing 
much  distress  to  those  of  our  citizens  who 
depend  and  will  depend  on  Social  Security 
payments;  and 

"Whereas,  This  proposal  to  tax  50  percent 
of  Social  Security  payments  as  actual  Income 
for  federal  tax  purposes  will  place  further  fi- 
nancial burdens  on  the  already  perilous  posi- 
tion of  our  elderly:  and 

"Whereas.  The  purpose  of  the  entire  sys- 
tem is  to  provide  a  steady  income  for  retirees 
and   those   disabled;    therefore,   be   It 

■Resohfd.  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eighty-First  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Illinois.  That  we  .strongly  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  President  of 
the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
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sentatives  and  the  Illinois  Delegation  to  Con- 
gress to  oppose  such  a  proposal  if  it  comes 
up  for  a  vote;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resoli'ed,  That  suitable  copies  of  this 
pieamble  and  resolution  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  President 
or  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  each  member  of  the 
Illinois  Delegation  to  Congress." 

POM-668.  A  motion  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"State  of  Arkansas. 
"Legislative  Council 
"Little  Rock.  Ark..  March  24.  1980. 
"Hon.  Walter  Mondale. 
"Vice  President  of  the   United  States. 
"Washington.  D.C. 

"Dear  Mr.  Vice  President  :  At  the  meeting 
of  the  Arkansas  Legislative  Council  on  March 
21.  1980.  the  Council  unanimously  adopted 
a  motion  to  express  its  opposition  to  the  levy 
of  additional  federal  motor  fuel  taxes,  btit  ex- 
pressing the  consensus  of  the  Council  that 
ir  It  is  necessary  to  levy  additional  federal 
motor  fuel  taxes  to  reduce  consumption  of 
motor  fuel,  revenues  derived  from  the  addi- 
tional taxes  should  be  returned  to  the  respec- 
tive states  in  which  collected  to  be  used  for 
highway  purposes  only. 
"'Very  truly  yours. 

"Kern  L   Treat, 
"Assistant  Director.' 

POM-669.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislatuure  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.   19 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  is  the  greatest 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and 

"Whereas,  the  greatness  of  this  Nation  can 
at  least  be  partially  attributed  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  family  unit  and  the  stability  that 
it  fosters:  and 

"Whereas,  an  option  should  remain  open 
to  married  women  wno  desire  to  be  home- 
raakers  and  help  bolster  the  family  unit;  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  a  variety  of  external 
pressures  which  seem  heavily  weighted  to- 
ward fostering  the  breakup  of  the  American 
family  unit;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Social  Security  System  has 
always  recognized  and  provided  for  the  con- 
tribution of  homemakers  in  the  traditional 
single  income  producing  family;   and 

"Whereas,  the  expansion  of  the  wage  base 
and  programs  of  the  Social  Secuurlty  System 
during  times  of  high  Inflation  are  producing 
hardships  on   working  families. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  we  respectfully  request  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  not  adopt 
changes  in  Social  Security  laws  which  would 
alter  the  present  method  of  providing  for 
benefits  to  nonincome  producing  spouses. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  be,  and  she 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  ol 
the  United  States.  Jimmy  Carter,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Social  Security  Administration. 
Baltimore.  Maryland,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  Congress,  and  the  honorable 
congressional  delegation  representing  the 
State  of  Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-670.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  bv 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  63 

"Whereas,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 

the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 


December  twenty-five,  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-nine,  flagrantly  violated  public  in- 
ternational law.  including  treaty  obligations 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
the  right  to  self-determination  of  sovereign 
nations,  such  as  Afghanistan;  and  the  fun- 
damental human  rights  not  only  of  the 
Afghan  people,  but  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  by 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  con- 
stitutes a  threat  to  the  security  both  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  entire  world;  and 

"Whereas,  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  condemned  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  as  a  breach  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations; 
now  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  this  body  firmly 
and  publicly  expresses  Its  support  of  Presi- 
dent Carters  |,  Congress's. |  and  the  federal 
government's  efforts  to  change  the  location 
of  the  1980  Summer  Olympic  Games  from 
Moscow,  or  any  other  place  in  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  to  a  free-world 
site,  boycotting  any  Games  In  Moscow  as 
long  as  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics maintains  military  forces  In  Af- 
ghanistan; and,  be  It 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  Is  hereby  Instructed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  re.solution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  the  members  of  the  Virginia  dele- 
gation to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the 
sense  of  this  body." 

POM-67I  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

"House    Floor    Resolution    No.    80-150 

"Whereas.  Berry  farming  is  an  essential 
factor  in  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
state  of  Washington  that  is  placed  In  Jeop- 
ardy without  an  available  supply  of  berry 
pickers;  and 

"Whereas.  Berry  picking  Is  primarily  per- 
formed by  the  youth  of  this  state:  and 

"Whereas.  Berry  picking  provides  numerous 
Jobs  for  the  youth  of  our  state,  especially 
near  urbanized  areas,  which  furnishes  our 
youth  with  worthwhile  activities  to  occupy 
their  summer  vacation  time;  and 

■"Whereas.  Berrj-  picking  fosters  a  work 
ethic  in  our  youth  that  is  essential  to  our 
nation:  and 

"Whereas.  Regulations  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  preclude  ten  and  eleven 
year  old  youths  from  picking  berries  because 
of  the  vise  of  particular  pesticides  even  though 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has 
determined  that  such  pesticides  are  not 
harmful; 

""Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  By  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  That  Jurisdiction  over  any  re- 
striction on  berry  picking  which  is  based 
upon  the  alleged  harmful  effects  of  a  pesti- 
cide, herbicide  or  fungicide  be  removed  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  placed  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  which  has 
expertise  in  this  area,  that  a  public  hearing 
on  this  matter  be  held  to  receive  input 
from  affected  parties,  and  that  this  problem 
be  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  hard- 
ships in  the  forthcoming  summer:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  by  the  Chief 
Clerks  of  the  House  to  the  Honorable  Jimmy 
Carter.  President  of  the  United  States:  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate;  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; and  each  member  of  Congress 
from  the  state  of  Washington." 


POM-672.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia:  to 
the  Committee  on   the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 
"Whereas,  in  nineteen  hundred  forty-five, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act  (Title  16,  United 
States  Code,  5S  1011-1015)  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  "Congress  declares  that  the  con- 
tinued regulation  and  taxation  by  the  several 
states  of  the  business  of  Insurance  Is  In  the 
public  Interest";  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  course  of  regulation,  the 
states  have  encouraged  and  required  con- 
tinued improvements  In  Insurance  coverages 
and  the  provision  of  Insurance  at  reasonable 
rates;   and 

"Whereas,  the  states  have  continually  re- 
viewed, experimented  with,  and  altered 
various  approaches  to  regulation  in  an  effort 
to  assure  the  public  of  the  availability  of 
Insurance  at  the  lowest  practicable  cost; 
and 

""Whereas,  the  business  of  insurance  has 
developed  a  competitive  structure  and  the 
public  has  benefited  from  the  competitive 
structure  of  the  insurance  Industry  and  from 
the  regulation  of  the  Insurance  Industry  by 
the  states:   and 

"Whereas,  it  has  not  been  shown  that  the 
states  cannot  continue  to  effectively  regulate 
the  insurance  industry;  and 

"Whereas,  it  has  not  been  shown  that 
federal  regulation  of  the  insurance  Industry, 
by  limiting  state  regulation  and  permitting 
the  application  of  the  federal  anti-trust  laws, 
will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  in- 
dustry or  otherwise  benefit  the  public;  and 
"Whereas,  it  Is  often  necessary,  subject  to 
state  regulations,  to  pool  the  resources  of 
several  Insurance  companies  In  order  to  pro- 
vide more  coordinated  actions  to  provide 
effective  Insurance  coverage  of  certain  risks 
and  to  provide  the  public  with  reasonable 
prices,  efficiency  in  which  the  services  are 
rendered  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  innova- 
tion In  which  new  products  and  services  ari» 
made  available:   and 

"'Whereas,  [the  officials  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  publicly,  although  unofficially, 
recommended]  amending  the  McCarraii- 
Ferguson  Act  so  as  to  limit  state  regulation 
of  the  business  of  insurance;  now.  therefore, 
be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  hereby  memorialized  to 
reject  any  legislation  amending  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson Act:    and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  President  of  the  United  Slates  Senate! 
and  the  members  of  the  delegation  of  this 
Commonwealth  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  order  that  thev  may  be  apprised  of 
the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-673.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  54 

"Whereas,  the  majority  of  Americans  has 
historically  believed  In  seeking  God's  pro- 
tection and  guidance  through  prayer:   and 

"Whereas,  the  value  of  expressing  spiritual 
convictions  through  public  prayer  has  been 
recognized  as  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  con- 
duct public  proceedings;  and 

"Whereas.  Sunreme  Court  decisions  during 
the  early  nineteen  hundred  sixties  have  had 
the  effect  of  severely  restricting  the  practice 
of  any  manner  of  public  prayer  although 
these  decisions  simply  addressed  prescribed 
or  compulsory  prayer;   now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
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Senate  concurring   That  the  General  Assem-  bers  of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the  President  of  the   United  States,  requesting 

bly   of   Virginia   urges   the   Congress  of   the  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of  that  they  Immediately  Initiate  such  actions 

United  States  to  assume  Its  responsibility  In  Representatives  and   the  Senate  concurring  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  Implement 

,-tin<7  thP  iinnerPSKarv  Droblems  created  therein,  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con-  the  purposes  of  this  resolution." 
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Senate  concurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Virginia  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  assume  its  responsibility  In 
correcting  the  unnecessary  problems  created 
by  court  rulings  which  prohibited  prescribed 
or  compulsory  prayer:   and.  be  it 

"Resolved  further,  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  express  its  majority  belief 
in  the  value  of  voluntary  prayer  In  public 
schools  and  at  other  public  gatherings;  and. 
be  It 

•Resolved  further.  That  this  body  memo- 
rializes the  United  States  Congress  to  pass 
legislation  to  permit  the  concept  of  volun- 
tary school  prayer;   and,  be  it 

•Resolved  finally.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  directed  to  send  copies 
of  this  resolution  to  the  members  of  the 
Virginia  Delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Chairmen  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  ■ 

POM-€74.  A  joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.   12 

"Whereas,  in  1945  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  (Title  15.  United  States  Code,  Section 
1011-1015)    was  enacted  Into  law;   and 

••Whereas,  in  that  Act  it  was  stated  that 
•Congress  declares  that  the  continued  regu- 
lation and  ta.xatlon  by  the  several  States  of 
the  business  of  Insurance  Is  in  the  public 
interest';  and 

•'Whereas,  In  the  course  of  such  regulation, 
the  several  States  have  encouraged  and  re- 
quired continued  improvements  in  Insurance 
coverages  and  the  provision  of  insurance  at 
reasonable  rates:  and 

•'Whereas,  the  several  States  have  con- 
tinually reviewed,  experimented  with,  and 
altered  various  approaches  to  regulation  in 
an  effort  to  assure  the  public  of  the  avail- 
ability of  insurance  at  the  lowest  practicable 
cost;  and 

••Whereas,  the  business  of  Insurance  has 
developed  a  competitive  structure;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  has  benefited  from 
the  competitive  structure  of  the  insurance 
industry  including,  at  the  retail  level,  a  wide 
variety  of  organizations:  often  small  busi- 
ness, intensely  competing,  and  from  regu- 
lation of  the  industry  by  the  several  States; 
and 

•'Whereas,  federal  regulation  has  repeatedly 
been  shown  not  to  be  a  panacea:  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear 
that  federal  regulation  increases  the  cost  of 
government,  often  increases  the  cost  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  to  the  consumer,  and  often 
without  providing  offsetting  benefits  to  the 
public;  and 

■"Whereas,  federal  regulation  often  adds 
confusion  and  delay;  and 

••Whereas,  there  has  been  no  showing  that 
federal  regulation  of  the  insurance  industry 
by  limiting  state  regulation  and  permitting 
the  application  of  the  federal  anti-trust  laws 
will  have  a  salutory  effect  upon  the  industry 
or  otherwise  benefit  the  public;  and 

••Whereas,  It  is  often  necessary,  subject  to 
state  regulations,  to  pool  the  resources  of 
several  insurance  companies  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  coordinated  actions  to  provide  ef- 
fective insurance  coverage  of  certain  risks 
and  to  provide  the  public  with  reasonable 
prices,  efficiency  in  which  the  services  are 
rendered  at  reasonable  cost,  and  innovation 
In  which  new  products  and  services  are  made 
available:  and 

"Whereas,  officials  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  publicly,  although  unofficially, 
recommended  amending  the  McCarran-Per- 
guson  Act  so  as  to  limit  state  regulation  of 
the  business  of  insurance. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  respectfully  memorializes  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  reject  any  leg- 
islation amending  the  McCarran-Ferguson 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  Sections  1011-1015,  59  Stat.  33 
(1945)). 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  be. 
and  she  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
forward  copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Congress,  and 
the  honorable  congressional  delegation  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Idaho  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

POM-675.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  1031 

"Whereas,  on  January  15.  1980.  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York  ruled  in  McRae  v.  Secretary, 
HEW  (Civ.  No.  76C1804)  and  New  York  City 
Health  and  Hospitals  Corporation  v.  Secre- 
tary, HEW  (Civ.  No.  76C1805)  that  the  pro- 
visions, commonly  known  and  referred  to  as 
the  Hyde  Amendment,  contained  in  HEW's 
appropriations  acts  since  fiscal  year  1977  that 
limit  the  use  of  federal  funds  for  abortions 
are  unconstitutional:  and 

'•Whereas,  although  those  decisions  have 
been  appealed  to  the  United  Stales  Supreme 
Court,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  on 
February  19.  1980,  declined  to  stay  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  United  States  District 
Court  decisions  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
appeal  on  the  merits:  and 

•'Whereas,  subsequent  thereto,  the  United 
States  Department  of  Health  and  Welfare  has 
advised  each  state,  including  South  Dakota, 
that  they  must  utilize  medicaid  payments  for 
abortions  performed  by  qualified  medicaid 
providers  in  cases  in  which  the  abortions  are 
determined  necessary  In  the  professional 
judgment  of  the  pregnant  woman's  attend- 
ing physician,  and  further  directed  all  state 
medicaid  authorities,  including  South  Da- 
kota, that  they  must  communicate  this  fed- 
erally mandated  policy  to  all  local  medicaid 
authorities  and  providers  of  pregnancy-re- 
lated care  to  medicaid  eligible  women:  and 

"Whereas,  such  directions  and  policies  are 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  .sovereign  state 
of  South  Dakota  and  the  will  of  its  people 
as  expressed  in  House  Joint  Resolution  503 
exercising  the  state's  Article  V  power  to  ap- 
ply to  Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  proposing  a  human  life  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  desires  to  express  extreme  dis- 
appointment, frustration  and  disagreement 
with  such  recent  United  States  District  and 
Supreme  Court  decisions: 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved,  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-fifth 
Legislature  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein,  that  the  United 
States  Congress  be  memorialized  respectfully 
but  with  firm  conviction  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  state  of  South  Dakota  to  immediately 
initiate  public  hearings  and  take  such  other 
actions  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
submit  to  the  states  a  human  life  amend- 
ment to  the  United  States  Constitution  in 
order  to  insure  legally  the  protection  of 
sacred  life  and  the  dignity  of  human  kind; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  United  States  Congressmen  repre- 
senting the  state  of  South  Dakota  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  Clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter  as  the 


President  of  the  United  States,  requesting 
that  they  Immediately  Initiate  such  actions 
as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  Implement 
the  purposes  of  this  resolution." 

POM-676.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

••Resolutions  Memorializing  the  President 
OF  THE  United  States  To  Convene  a  Spe- 
cial White  House  Conference  To  Estab- 
lish THE  Rights  of  the  Unborn 
••Whereas.    The    Supreme    Court    of    the 
United   States   has   legalized   the   taking  of 
unborn  human  life  during  certain  stages  of 
pregnancy;   and 

••Whereas.  Last  year  more  than  one  mil- 
lion abortions  were  performed  In  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
rulings:   therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Court  calls  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  a  special  White 
House  Conference  to  establish  the  rights 
of  the  unborn  and  to  recommend  appropri- 
ate measures  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  restore  legal  protection  for  all  hu- 
man beings,  during  every  stage  of  biological 
development,  from  beginning  to  end;  and  be 
it  further 

•■Resolved.  That  in  addition  to  experts  in 
family  law.  medicine  and  the  social  services 
appointed  by  said  President  to  attend  such 
Conference,  that  the  legislature  of  each 
state,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare send  official  representatives;  and  be  It 
further 

■Resolved.  That  pxiblic  hearings  be  con- 
ducted throughout  the  country  to  invite 
citizens  comments  and  recommendations 
and  that  after  such  hearings  are  held,  said 
Conference  shall  issue  Its  official  report  to 
the  public:  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  copies  of  thess  resolutions 
be  forwarded  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof  from  this  Commonwealth," 

POM-677.   A   joint   resolution   adopted  by 
the    Legislature    of    the    State    of    Virginia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
•'House    Joint    Resolution    No.    86 

"Whereas.  Americans  who  served  their 
country  in  the  armed  forces  during  World 
War  I  have  now  reached  considerably  ad- 
vanced ages:  and 

"Whereas,  these  Americans,  not  unlike 
other  citizens  of  their  age.  are  more  likely 
than  average  Americans  to  face  large  medical 
bills,  while  at  the  ?-ame  time  being  less  likely 
to  have  the  financial  resources  to  meet  these 
bills:  and 

■'Whereas,  veterans  of  World  War  I.  like 
other  older  Americans,  are  more  likely  to 
face  the  spirallng  cost  of  living  with  only 
the  resources  of  a  fixed  Income:  and 

••Whereas,  it  is  undesirable  that  those 
who  have  have  answered  their  country's 
call  to  military  service  should  suffer  Im- 
poverlzation  and  be  driven  onto  the  welfare 
rolls:  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  the 
Senate  concurring.  That  this  body  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  to  grant  to  mili- 
tary veterans  of  World  War  I  a  pension  of 
one  hundred  fifty  dollars  monthly  in  token 
of  their  service  to  the  nation  and  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  financial  needs:  and.  be  It 

•Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates  is  hereby  directed  to 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Sneaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  members  of  the  Vir- 
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glnla  delegation  to  the  Congress  In  order 
that  they  may  be  apprised  of  the  sense  of 
this  body." 

POM-678.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington:  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs : 

•House   Floor   Resolution   No.   80-188 

"Whereas.  The  veterans  of  World  War  I 
now  find  themselves  denied  financial  con- 
sideration at  a  time  when  the  need  is  great- 
est by  virtue  of  age  (an  average  age  of  84 
years) ,  Many  are  handicapped,  requiring 
outside  assistance  in  everyday  livelihood: 
and 

■Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  does  not  seem  to  recognize  that  the 
veterans  who  served  in  World  War  I  in  the 
defeat  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  were  equally  as 
Important  to  preserve  that  freedom  as  the 
veterans  of  World  War  II.  The  World  War  II 
veterans  have  been  given  financial  assist- 
ance in  many  forms,  yet  Congress  has  ne- 
glected to  recognize  that  the  veterans  of 
World  War  I  and  or  their  widows  have  need 
for  modest  assistance:  and 

Whereas.  The  ages  of  the  members  of  Con- 
gress, both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  are 
such  that  these  members  would  have  to 
read  the  history  of  World  War  I  to  realize 
the  sacrifices  made.  lives  lost,  disabilities 
suffered,  and  the  famous  battles  fought,  too 
many  to  enumerate:  and 

■'Whereas.  Many  of  those  who  served  In 
World  War  I  gave  up  their  opportunity  to 
complete  their  education:  gave  up  their  jobs 
to  others;  were  separated  from  their  fami- 
lies: enlisted  instead  of  being  drafted: 
bought  Liberty  Bonds  with  their  meager  pay. 
and  otherwise  were  one  hundred  percent 
patriots: 

■Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Washington  State  House  of  Representatives 
urge  Congress  to  enact  House  Bill  No.  1918. 
a  World  War  I  veterans^  pension,  said  pen- 
sion to  be  free  of  strings,  classifications  and 
conditions,  to  the  World  War  I  veterans." 

POM-679.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Corrmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

'Legislative  Resolution  No.  317 

"Whereas.  The  families  and  friends  of 
veterans  of  World  War  I  have  expressed  their 
deep  concern  over  the  lack  of  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  providing  pensions  for 
World  War  I  veterans,  and 

"Whereas.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  are  not 
covered  under  the  G.  I.  Bill  of  Rights  of 
1944.  and  are  not  eligible  for  home  and  farm 
loans  which  are  available  to  veterans  of  more 
recent   wars:    and 

■  Whereas.  Many  veterans  of  World  War  I 
are  over  eighty-four  years  old  and  are  unable 
to  support  themselves  solely  on  social  secu- 
rity benefits:  and 

"Whereas.  Veterans  of  World  War  I  hero- 
ically risked  their  lives  protecting  the  rights 
and  freedoms  of  their  fellow  Americans,  vet 
have  not  been  justly  compensated:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  York  hereby  memorializes  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  H  R 
2057  and  H.R.  1918  which  would  provide 
pensions  for  these  neglected  veterans  who 
served  so  honorablv  during  World  War  J- 
and  be  It  further 

.,^<!^Z°'''^'^'  '^^^^  =°P'es  °f  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
bpeaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
tne  United  States,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
■rom   the   State   of   New   York,   and    to   the 

n^?,°!f o^  •^''"'"y  "^^""ter.  President  of  the 
united  States." 
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POM-fl80.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"Legislative  Resolution  No.  294 

"Whereas.  During  the  conflict  In  Viet- 
nam. Agent  Orange,  a  defoliant,  was  widely 
used  to  clear  away  vegetation,  and  many 
United  States  servicemen  were  exposed  to 
the  chemical:   and 

"Whereas,  Such  exposure  has  subjected 
many  New  York  veterans  and  their  families 
to  existing  and  potential  medical  problems, 
including  possible  birth  defects:  and 

"Whereas.  Legislation  is  pending  in  Con- 
gress to  meet  these  problems  and  should  be 
promptly  passed;   now,  therefore,  be  It 

■'Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
memorializes  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
which  would  include  disabilities  resulting 
from  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  while  In 
service  as  service  connected  disabilities;  and 
be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  Pro  Tern  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  state  of  New 
York." 

POM-681.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 

"1979  Assembly  Joint  Resolution  89 

■'Whereas,  high  concentrations  of  deadly 
toxins  were  found  in  the  chemical  herbicide 
known  as  ■Agent  Orange'  which  was  used 
extensively  In  U.S.  military  defoliant  opera- 
tions during  the  Vietnam  War  between  1962 
and  1971:  and 

■Whereas,  widespread  use  of  these  toxic 
chemicals  in  Southeast  Asia  was  eventually 
terminated  following  public  outcry  over 
study  conclusions  and  reports  which  linked 
birth  defects  and  other  human  health  haz- 
ards to  the  exposure  to  herbicides  containing 
dloxln  contaminants:  and 

"Whereas,  many  American  servicemen  who 
participated  in  the  Vietnam  War  became  di- 
rectly exposed  to  these  toxic  herbicides  dur- 
ing our  military  Involvement,  resulting  in 
several  recent  class  action  suits  by  concerned 
Vietnam  veterans;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
established  Inadequate  procedures  for  Iden- 
tifying those  servicemen  who  were  exoosed  to 
the  chemical  herbicides,  and  for  testing  and 
defining  the  111  health  effects  of  exposure  to 
Agent  Orange:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

■'Resolved  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  con- 
cuTTi'ng.  That  the  legislature  memorallzes 
Congress  to  direct  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  I>efense  to  co- 
operatively seek  out.  Identify  and  thoroughly 
test  those  Vietnam  veterans  who  have  suf- 
fered ill  effects  or  were  directly  exposed  to 
'Agent  Orange"  and  similar  chemical  defoli- 
ants during  their  tours  of  duty:  and,  be  It 
further 

■Resolved.  That  the  legislature  urges  the 
President  and  Congress  to  require  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  to  begin  proper  treat- 
ment of  these  individuals,  and  If  necessary, 
extend  disability  benefits  to  those  who  have 
suffered  health  consequences  from  exposure 
to  military  chemical  defoliants:  and,  be  It 
further 

"Resolved.  That  duly  attested  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Jimmy  E.  Carter,  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  secretary  of  the  US  Senate,  the 
Chief  Clerk  of  the  lis.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  each  member  of  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  this  state." 
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•'House  Joint  Resolution  No  ii2 
•'Whereas,  sixty-three  years  ago.  the  Nation 
declared  war  on  Germanv  and  Austria  In 
defense  of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  over  four 
and  one-half  million  young  Americans  left 
their  Jobs  and  classrooms  to  help  win  the 
war  that  was  'To  make  the  World  safe  for 
Democracy':  and. 

"Whereas.  Alabama  sent  86.000  men  to  fight 
in  World  War  I  and  some  8.000  of  them  are 
still  living  at  an  average  age  of  84  years. 
with  a  large  percentage  of  them  bedng 
house-bound  and  In  desperate  need  of  care 
now  therefore, 

■  Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring,  that 
Congress  pay  the  debt  that  America  owes 
these  needy,  aged,  veterans,  by  enacting  In- 
to law  H  R   1918 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  be  directed  to  transmit  enrolled 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Jlmmv 
Carter,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  our  State." 

POM-eas.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table : 

"House  Joint  Memorial  No.  24 

"Whereas,  the  xni  Winter  Olympics  were 
held  in  1980  in  Lake  Placid.  New  York;  and 
Whereas,  the  Winter  Olympics  bring  to- 
gether  the   finest   athletes  In   the   world  In 
their  respyeciive  sports;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Winter  Olympics  bring  out, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  drama  of  human 
athletic  competition  with  the  thrill  of  victory 
and  the  agony  of  defeat  with  the  resultant 
display  of  good  sportsmanship  by  the  victors 
and  nonviclors  alike:  and 

"Whereas,  all  the  athletes  respresentlng 
the  United  States  In  the  xni  Winter  Olym- 
pics are  amateur  athletes  In  the  purest  sense 
of  the  word  and  receive  no  direct  subsidy 
from  the  United  States  Government  for  com- 
peting; and 

"Whereas,  all  members  of  the  United  States 
Winter  Olympic  team  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  athletic  achievements:   and 

"Whereas,  all  persons  winning  gold  medals 
in  the  recent  Winter  Olympic  Games  are  to 
be  especially  commended  as  being  the  best 
athletes  In  the  world  in  a  particular  sport. 

""Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Regular  Session  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  concurring 
therein,  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  and  honor 
the  athletes  on  the  United  States  Winter 
Olympic  Team  and  to  further  recognize  and 
honor  Mr  Eric  Helden  for  his  memorable 
achievement  of  being  the  first  American  to 
win  five  gold  medals  In  a  Winter  Olympics 
and  to  further  recognize  and  honor  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  United  States  ice  hock- 
ey team  for  winning  a  gold  medal  over  the 
team  from  the  Soviet  Union  which  was 
thought  to  be.  by  far  and  away,  the  best  Ice 
hockey  team  In  the  world. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Reoresenlatlves  be.  and  she 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Memorial  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Jimmy  Carter,  to  the 
United  States  Olympic  Committee,  to  Mr 
Eric  Helden.  to  Mr  Herb  Brooks,  who  Is  coach 
of  the  United  States  ice  hockey  team,  and 
the  honorable  congressional  delegation  rep- 
resenting Idaho  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States." 


POM-682.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  POM-684,  A  proclamation  bv  the  Oover- 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama:  to  ^or  of  the  State  of  New  York;  "ordered  to  Ue 
the    Committee    on    Veterans"   Affairs:  on  the  table: 
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By   Mr.    DOMENICI    (for   himself   and 
Mr.  Schmitt)    (by  request): 
.«    9?ia.1    A  hill  t.n  t\f-R\ona.tp  rertaln  National 
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assistance  of  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
spt^ation  Board.  The  Water  and  Power 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    153 


for  such  operations,  but  the  bill  was 


it^     in     «^^.U 


ex- 
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"Proclamation 
•Few  noble  efforts  in  deflance  of  persecu- 
tion and  tyranny  stand  out  as  vividly  In  hu- 
manity s  collective   memory  as  the   Warsaw 
Ghetto  uprising  37  years  ago 

■'We  remember  with  sorrow  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
resisters.  who  In  their  heroic  struggle  against 
the  atrocities  of  the  Nazi  army  of  occupation, 
have  become  symbolic  of  the  struggle  of  all 
people  against  oppression  and  have  proven 
that  heroism  can  oppose  hatred. 

"For  centuries.  New  Yorkers  have  Joined 
freedom-loving  people  the  world  over  to 
condemn  persecution  and  discrimination.  It 
Is  incumbent  upon  citizens  of  all  faiths  to 
Join  with  our  Jewish  friends  and  neighbors 
In  commemorating  the  gallantry  of  those 
who  died  in  the  struggle  for  freedom.  The 
remembrance  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to 
future  generations  that  the  tragedy  of  War- 
saw and  the  inhumanity  of  genocide  must 
never  happen  again. 

"It  Is  fitting  that  we  remember  the  Ghetto 
uprising  so  that  the  courage  and  Indomita- 
ble spirit  of  its  victims  live  on  In  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  all  men  and  women  who  love 
freedom  and  despise  tyranny.  To  forget  them 
Is  to  betray  our  heritage  of  freedom  and 
protection  of  human  rights. 

"Now,  therefore.  I.  Hugh  L.  Carey.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  do  hereby  proclaim 
April  13.  1980,  as  WARSAW  GHETTO  DAY 
m  New  York  Stole." 

POM -685.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Borough  of  Morris  Plains  Council.  Morris 
Plains,  New  Jersey,  urging  the  Issuance  of 
a  new  commemorative  stamp  honoring  Philip 
Mazzel;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

POM-686.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Bedford  Heights,  Ohio, 
memorializing  the  Ohio  General  Assembly 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
oppose  gas  and  oil  price  Increases;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

POM-687.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City 
Council  of  Elizabeth.  New  Jersey,  expressing 
deep  concern  and  sjinpathy  for  Its  Cuban 
friends  in  the  Embassy  of  Peru  and  else- 
where in  Cuba  In  their  quest  for  freedom: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioos. 

POM-688  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners.  St.  Louis 
County.  Minnesota.  In  support  of  the  con- 
tinuation of  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
Without  amendment: 

HR.  4197.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect 
to  recycled  wool   (Rept.  No.  96-655). 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without    amendment: 

S  2585  An  original  bill  to  revise  and  codify 
the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  and  related  laws 
(Rept.  No.  96-656). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BTLLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 


By  Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMiTT)  (by  request): 
S.  2583.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico  for  Inclusion  In  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Armstrong)  : 
S.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorization 
for  the  Closed  Basin  Division  of  the  San  Luis 
Valley  Project,  in  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CANNON  (from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation) : 
S.   2585.    A   bill   to   revise   and   codify   the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  related  laws.  Original 
bin  reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  ScHMiTT*  'by  request): 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State 
of  New  Mexico  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  introduced  by  request  today  is 
a  proposal  designating  certain  U.S.  for- 
est lands  as  additions  to  the  wilderness 
system. 

This  proposal  has  been  promulgated 
in  New  Mexico  and  is  intended  to  be 
widely  discussed  in  upcoming  Senate 
hearings.  The  New  Mexico  delegation  is 
receptive  to  additional  information  and 
foresees  subsequent  additions  or  dele- 
tions based  on  the  hearing  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  the  New  Mexico  congressional 
delegation  announcing  this  legislation 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation, 

Washington,  DC. 

The  New  Mexico  Congressional  delega- 
tion has  completed  a  draft  proposal  desig- 
nating certain  U.S.  forest  lands  as  additions 
to  the  Wilderness  system. 

This  bill  Is  based  on  the  solicited  responses 
the  delegation  received  from  New  Mexicans 
and  from  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Forest  Service.  AH  told,  we  heard  from  the 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Livestock  representatives. 
Mining  Companies,  the  Environmental  Ck)m- 
munlty.  Indian  tribes.  Timber  Interests  and 
concerned  Individual  citizens. 

We  as  the  representatives  of  the  citizens 
of  New  Mexico  In  the  CongresK  feel  that  this 
proposal  Is  in  the  best  Interest  of  all  New 
MexlcaJis.  We,  however,  remain  open-minded 
to  any  additional  comments  prior  to  intro- 
duction of  this  legislation.  Comment.s  will  be 
accepted  until  May  15,  1980.  Congressional 
Hearings  on  the  bill  will  be  held  shortly 
thereafter. 

We  promised  that  New  Mexicans  would  de- 
cide the  use  of  land  In  New  Mexico.  This 
legislation  Is  the  embodiment  of  that 
promise. 

Pete  V.   Domenici. 
Harrison    H.    Schmitt. 
Manual  Luian,   Jr. 
Harold    Rttnnzls.^ 


By  Mr.  HART  ifor  himself  and 
Mr.  Armstrong)  : 
S.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Closed  Basin  Division  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  project,  in  the  State  of 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

CLOSED  BASIN  DIVISION  OF  THE  SAN  LUIS 
VALLEY  PROJECT.  COLORADO 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  This 
bill  will  amend  the  authorization 
for  the  Closed  Basin  division  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley  project,  to  allow  it  to  be  con- 
structed according  to  the  most  effective 
design. 

The  Closed  Basin  project  is  in  Sa- 
guacne  and  Alamosa  Counties  in  south- 
western Colorado.  The  project  is  a 
noncontroversial  environmentally-sound 
project  designed  to  help  Colorado  deliver 
to  New  Mexico  the  full  amount  of  water 
required  by  the  interstate  compact  for 
tile  Rio  Grande  River.  The  project  will 
augment  the  flow  of  the  Rio  Grande 
River  by  transferring  to  it  water  from 
a  nearby  closed  basin— where  water  col- 
lects underground,  trapped  above  imper- 
meable rock  in  a  watershed  with  no  out- 
let. The  water  in  that  basin  is  not  now 
being  put  to  any  beneficial  use,  and  can- 
not effectively  be  put  to  use  within  that 
basin. 

The  project  is  now  in  a  construction 
piiase,  with  construction  funding  ap- 
proved by  Congress  last  year.  However, 
when  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  reached  the  point  of  actually  be- 
ginning construction,  th?y  discovered 
that  the  projects  design  needs  to  be 
niDdified  to  make  the  project  more  ef- 
fective. Essentially,  the  project's  system 
for  collecting  the  underground  water 
needs  to  be  enlarged  by  about  one-third. 
This  increase  in  size  will  raise  the  pro- 
ject's eventual  total  cost  to  $57  million, 
which  is  above  the  current  authorization 
level  of  $43  million.  Congress  needs  to 
increa.se  the  authorization  level  before 
the  WPRS  can  make  an  irrevocable  com- 
mitment to  the  new  and  more  expensive 
design.  To  avoid  a  delay  in  the  project, 
the  WPRS.  in  an  arrangement  worked 
out  the  Colorado  delegation  and  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  is  this  year  per- 
forming various  construction  activities, 
but  is  avoiding  any  steps  which  would 
involve  an  irrevocable  commitment  to 
either  the  original  design  or  the  new  de- 
sign. Because  WPRS  will  soon  be  at  the 
point  of  having  to  choose  between  the  old 
design  or  the  new  one.  Congress  needs  to 
rapidly  resolve  the  question  so  the  con- 
struction work  is  not  slowed.  Any  delay 
in  construction,  of  course,  means  that  the 
final  cost  will  be  even  higher. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  clear  all  existing 
water  rights  are  protected  from  harm  by 
the  project.  The  authorization  already 
includes  a  provision  insuring  that  the 
diversion  of  underground  water  from  the 
basin  will  not  cause  the  water  level  of 
existing  wells  to  drop  more  than  2  feet. 
The  bill  makes  it  clear  that  this  protec- 
tion applies  to  all  wells  throughout  the 
basin,  not  just  those  within  the  actual 
boundaries  of  the  project. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Armstrong  and 
I  are  introducing  was  prepared  with  the 
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assistance  of  the  Colorado  Water  Con- 
servation Board.  The  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  was  also  helpful  in  an- 
swering our  requests  for  specific  infor- 
mation about  the  project  and  our  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Congressman  Ray  Kogovsek  is  intro- 
ducing an  identical  bill  on  Monday,  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  next  meets. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  quickly  on  this 
bill  to  avoid  any  delay  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  essential  project,  and  to  avoid 
the  higher  costs  that  would  be  caused  by 
any  delay  .• 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  iMr.  Jepsen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1287,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  earnings  ceihng  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  all  beneficiaries  age  65 
or  older. 

S.    1940 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  iMr.  Cranston  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1940.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  to  au- 
thorize the  sale  of  certain  securities  to 
accredited  investors  without  fiUng  a  reg- 
istration statement  under  such  act,  to 
amend  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  to  grant  an  exemption  from  such 
act  to  certain  issuers  which  engage  in 
the  business  of  furnishing  capital  or  pro- 
viding financing  for  business  ventures 
and  activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2166 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Dome- 
Nici)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2166, 
a  bill  to  promote  the  development  of  Na- 
tive American  culture  and  art. 

S.    2237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  <Mr.  Melcher  ».  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2237.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Project  Act  to  prohibit  any  Federal  of- 
ficial from  undertaking  reconnaissance 
studies  of  any  plan  for  the  importation 
of  water  into  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

S.    2366 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
THURMOND),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2366,  a  bill  to  require  ad- 
justments in  census  population  figures 
for  ahens  in  the  United  States  illegally 
so  as  to  prevent  distortions  in  the  reap- 
portionment of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  legislative  apportionment  and 
districting  of  the  States,  and  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  under  Federal  assistance 
programs. 

S.    2545 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson), 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa  )  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  2545,  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  addi- 
tional measures  to  assure  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  title  II  of  the 
Colorado  River  Basin  Salinity  Control 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  »  and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Stone*  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  153,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  freeze  Senators'  salaries  for 
3  years. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    154 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  154,  a  joint  resolution 
to  reduce  funds  for  Senate  personal  and 
committee  staff  by  5  percent. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    158 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch  ) .  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  .  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LucAR  I.  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin  I .  the  Senator  from  Kentuck5' 
(Mr.  Huddleston  I.  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  Garni  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <Mr.  Moynihani.  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
156.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  that  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
"National  Family  Week." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  409— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  DIRECT- 
ING SENATE  LEGAL  <^0"NSEL  TO 
APPEAR  AS  AMICUS  CURIAE 

Mr.  HATCTH  submitted  the  following 
resolution,    which    was    placed    on    the 
calendar  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  711  of  Public  Law  95-521: 
S.  Res.  409 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c).  706 
(a),  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
.'Vet  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.A.  5§288b(c).  288e(a). 
and  2881(a)  iSupp.  1979)).  the  Senate  may 
direct  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^ed,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  appear  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  as  amicus  curiae  in  the  name 
of  the  Senate  in  the  case,  now  pending  be- 
fore such  Court,  of  Harris  v.  McRae  (October 
term.  1979;  No.  79-1268)  in  support  of  the 
exclusive  authority  of  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate money  under  Article  I.  §  9  of  the  Con- 
.stitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  resolution  calling  upon  the 
Senate  legal  counsel  to  appear  before  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  as  amicus  curiae,  in 
the  name  of  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of 
Harris  v.  McRae  (October  term.  1979: 
No.  79-1268K 

In  that  case,  the  United  States  is  ap- 
peaUng  an  order  of  Judge  John  F.  Doo- 
ling.  Jr.,  U.S.  district  court  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  in  which 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  been  ordered  to  fund 
medical  operations,  that  is.  nonthera- 
peutic  medicaid  abortions,  for  which  no 
appropriations  have  been  provided  in  the 
annual  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 
Not  only  were  there  no  appropriations 


for  such  operations,  but  the  bill  was  ex- 
phcit  in  forbidding  funds  to  be  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Whatever  one's  views  on  the  merits 
of  funding  medicaid  abortions,  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  a  far  broader  constitutional 
issue  at  stake  in  the  McRae  case.  Article 
I.  section  9  of  the  Constitution  states: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  consequence  of  appropriations 
made  by  law. 

It  is  the  extent  of  this  authority  that  is 
at  issue  in  McRae.  It  is  the  propriety  of 
a  Federal  judge  ordering  the  direct  ex- 
penditure of  funds  that  have  never  been 
appropriated  by  Congress  that  is  at  issue. 
It  is  precisely  this  issue,  however,  that 
is  being  avoided  at  all  costs  by  those 
litigating  in  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
The  brief  in  Harris  against  McRae  filed 
bv  the  Solicitor  General  refuses  to  argue 
this  constitutional  issue  despite  the  fact 
that  Judge  Dooling  himself  admitted 
during  oral  argument  on  the  case  that 
the  article  I,  section  9  issue  was  the 

"hardest  point  in  the  case." 

The  Sohcitor  General's  brief,  in  view 
of  this  fact  alone,  is  deficient.  Partially 
correctine  this  is  a  brief  filed  on  behalf 
of  more  than  238  Members  of  Congress 
as  amicus  curiae  in  which  the  constitu- 
tional issue  is  central.  I  beheve  that  par- 
ticipation bv  the  Senate  legal  cxjunsel 
offers  further  potential  for  raising  this 
issue,  and  focusing  the  attention  of  the 
court  on  the  immense  separation  of 
powers  implications  in  the  McRae  case. 
The  prerogatives  and  authoritv  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  in- 
cluding the  U.S.  Senate,  are  an  integral 
issue  in  this  case.  If  the  normal  litiEating 
arm  of  the  United  States — the  Solicitor 
General — is  not  going  to  raise  these  is- 
sues, it  is  incumbent  that  the  legislative 
branch  do  so  directlv. 

Again.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  while 
medicaid  funding  of  nontherapeutic 
abortions  's  the  immediate  issue  in  con- 
troversy. The  more  fundamental  issue, 
and  the  one  that  is  likely  to  endure  well 
aftor  resolution  of  the  abortion  con- 
troversy, is  the  relationship  between 
the  leeislative  and  iudicial  branches  of 
our  National  Government. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing documents  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord: The  brief  filed  in  the  McRae  case 
in  behalf  of  indi\'idual  Members  of  Con- 
gress, the  Solicitor  General's  brief  in  the 
same  c£ise.  and  correspondence  from  the 
Solicitor  General  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  his  refusal  to  ad- 
dress the  separation  of  p>owers  issue 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
[In  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 

October  Term.  1979.  No.  79-1268] 
Brief    of    Rep     Jim    Wright.    Rep     John    J 

Rhodes,    Rep.    Robert    H     Michel,    Rep. 

LiNDY     Boocs.    Rep.    Mast    Rose    Oakar. 

Senator      William      Proxmire.      Senator 

Thomas    F      Eagleton,     Senator    Edward 

zorinsky,  and  certain  other  members  of 

THE   Congress   or   the   Unttkd   States   as 

Amici  Curiae 

(Patricia  R.  Harris,  Secretary,  United 
States  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Appellant  v.  Cora  McRae  Jane  Doe. 
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Bdary  Doe.  Susan  Roe.  Ann  Moe,  Individual- 
ly and  on  Behalf  of  All  Others  Similarly  Sit- 
uated;   Planned    Parenth(X)d    of    New    York 


Hlllis.  Elwood.  Ind..  5th:  Hlnson,  John, 
Miss..  4th;  Hopkins,  Larry  J.,  Ky.,  6th;  Hub- 
bard. Carroll,  Jr.,   Ky.,   1st;   Huckaby,  Jerry. 


n^H       T*-nHr 


Tarar,      M  r>       .Tann        fjl       Kt.h ■     Huttyi      Earl     r>       V^a.       l«t.-     TrhnrH 


James.  Nebr  ;  Garn,  Jake,  Utah:  Hatch,  Orrln 
G,  Utah;  Roth,  William  V.,  Jr  .  Del.;  Hum- 
phrey.  Gordon   J..   N.H.;    Jepsen,   Roger   W, 
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or  set  Itself  up  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  fed- 
eral fiscal  policy. 
To  so  hold  would  embroil  the  Judiciary  In 


(S.  D.  Ohio  1979).  amici  consider  the  point 
Irrelevant.  Whatever  Its  relationship  to  other 
enactments,  the  Hyde  Amendment  was  part 


prlation.  After  such  an  amendment  has  been 
accepted,  no  law  exists  by  which  an  appro- 
priation for  this  use  has  been  made 
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Bfary  Doe.  Susan  Roe.  Ann  Moe.  Individual- 
ly and  on  Behalf  of  All  Others  Similarly  Sit- 
uated; Planned  Parenthood  of  New  York 
City.  Inc  ;  and  Irwin  B  Teran.  M.D.,  Jane 
Hodgson.  M.D.,  David  B  Bingham.  M.D  . 
Hugh  Savage.  M.D  .  Edgar  W  Jackson.  Lewis 
H.  KopUk.  M.D  .  Individually  and  on  Behalf 
of  All  Others  Similarly  Situated;  Women's 
DlvLslon  of  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries  of 
the  United  Methodist  Church.  Theressa 
Hoover.  Its  Associate  General  Secretary.  El- 
len Klrby.  Its  Executive  Director.  Appellees, 
and  Senators  James  L  Buckley  and  Jesse  A 
Helms.  Congressman  Henry  J.  Hyde  and  Isa- 
bella M.  Pernlcone.  Esq  .  Intervenors-Appel- 
leea.  and  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospitals 
Corporation.  Appellee.) 

INTOIEST  OF  THE   AMICI   CtnUAE 

The  amid  curiae  consist  of  238  members 
of  the  Congress,  including  more  than  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  follows: 

Abdnor.  James.  S.  Dak..  2nd;  Albosta. 
Donald  Joseph.  Mich..  10th;  Ambro,  Je- 
rome A..  NY  .  3rd;  Andrews.  Mark,  N.  Dak,, 
AL.  Annunzlo.  Prank.  III.,  Uth;  Applegate, 
Douglas.  Ohio,  18th;  Archer,  BUI.  Texas.  7th; 
Ashbrook,  John  M  .  Ohio,  17th.  Aspln.  Les. 
Wis.  1st;  Atkinson.  Eugene  V.,  Pa..  25th; 
Badham,  Robert  E  ,  Calif  ,  40th;  Bafalls,  L,  A, 
(Skip),  Fla  ,  10th;  Bailey.  Den.  Pa.  21st; 
Baldus.  Alvln.  Wis..  3rd;  Barnard.  Doug. 
Oa..  10th;  Bauman,  Robert  E..  Md.,  1st: 
Beard.  Edward  P.,  R.I..  2nd;  Beard,  Robin  L.. 
Tenn.,  6th; 

Bedell.  Berkley,  Iowa,  6th;  Benjamin. 
Adam.  Jr ,  Ind..  1st;  Bereuter.  Douglas  K, 
Nebr ,  1st;  Bethune,  Ed,  .\rk..  2nd;  Bevlll. 
Tom.  Ala,,  4th;  Blaggl,  Mario,  NY..  10th; 
Boggs.  Lindy,  La  .  2nd;  Boland.  Edward  P,, 
Mass.,  2nd;  Boner.  William  Hill.  Tenn,,  5th; 
Bonior.  David  F,.  Mich.  I2th;  Bouquard. 
Marilyn  Lloyd.  Tenn,.  3rd;  Bowen.  David  R., 
Miss  .  2nd;  Breaux,  John  B..  La  ,  7th:  Broom- 
fteld.  William  S  ,  Mich  ,  19th;  Brown.  Clarence 
J  .  Ohio.  7th;  Burgener,  Clair  W.,  Calif,.  43rd: 

Burlison,  Bill  D,  Mo,  10th;  Byron, 
Beverly  B  .  Md  ,  6th;  Campbell,  Carroll  A,.  Jr  , 
SC,  4th;  Carney.  William,  NY,.  1st; 
Cavanaugh.  John  J.  Nebr,  2nd;  Chappell. 
Bill.  Jr,,  Fla  .  4th;  Cheney,  Richard  Bruce, 
Wyo.  AL:  Clausen.  Don  H,.  Calif.  2nd; 
Cllnger,  William  F,.  Jr.  Pa.,  23rd;  Collins, 
James  M  .  Texas.  3rd;  Conte.  Silvio  O  .  Mass.. 
1st;  Corcoran.  Tom.  111..  l5th;  Coughlln. 
Lawrence,  Pa  .  13th:  Corrada,  Baltasar.  PR.. 
Res  Com.;  Courter.  James  A.,  N,J,.  13th; 
Crane,  Daniel  B  .  ni..  22nd;  Crane.  Philip  M 
III.,  12th: 

DAmours.   Norman   E,.   N.H  .    1st;    Daniel, 
Dan.  Va  ,  5th:  Daniel,  Robert  W.,  Jr  ,  Va..  4th 
Dannemeyer.    William.    Calif,,    39th:    Davis 
Robert.  Mich..   11th:   de  la  Qarza.  E,  Texas. 
15th;  Deckard.  H.  Joel.  Ind  .  8th;  Derwinskl. 
Edward,  111  ,  4th;  Devlne,  Samuel.  Ohio   12th 
Dickinson,     William,     Ala.,     2nd;     Donnelly, 
Brian.   Mass      nth:    Dornan,   Robert.   Calif 
27th;  Dougherty,  Charles,  Pa„  4th;   Duncan' 
John.  Tenn  ,  2nd;   Early,  Joseph,  Mass     3rd 
Edwards,   Jack,   Ala,,    1st;    Edwards,   Mickey 
Okla,,  5th;  Emery,  David.  Maine,  1st: 

Erdahl,  Arlen  Minn.,  1st:  Erlenbom  John 
111..  Uth;  Evans.  BUly  Lee,  Ga,,  8th  Pary 
John  G.,  ni  ,  5th;  Pish,  Hamilton,  Jr  Ny' 
25th:  Plthian.  Floyd.  Ind  .  2nd;  Fuqua  Don 
Fla..  2nd;  Gephardt.  Richard.  Mo  3rd' 
Gibbons,  Sam.  Fla  .  7th;  Gingrich.  Newt  Oa' 
8th;  Goldwater  Barrv  M .  Jr,  Calif  20th 
&>odllng,  William,  Pa„  l9th;  Gradlson. 
Willis  D,  Jr,  Ohio,  1st;  Gramm,  Phil,  Texas 
6th;  Grassley,  Charles.  Iowa.  3rd:  Grisham 
Wayne,  Calif  .  33rd: 

Ouarlnl.  Prank.  N.J.,  uth:  Guyer  Tennv- 
wii    Ohio,  4th;  Hagedorn.  Tom,  Minn  ,  2nd; 

schmldt.  John  Paul.  Ark..  3rd:  Hanlev 
James  M.  NY..  32nd;  Hansen.  George' 
Idaho.  2nd;   Heckler,  Margaret,  Mass.,  lOth; 


Hlllls.  Elwood.  Ind.,  5th;  Hlnson,  John, 
Miss,.  4th;  Hopkins,  Larry  J,,  Ky„  6th;  Hub- 
bard, Carroll.  Jr,,  Ky,,  1st;  Huckaby,  Jerry, 
La,,  5th:  Hutto.  Earl  D,,  Fla.,  Ist;  Ichord, 
Richard,  Mo.,  8th;  Ireland,  Andy,  Fla.,  8th; 
Jacobs.  Andrew,  Jr.,  Ind.,  Uth;  Jeffries,  Jim, 
Kansas,  2nd; 

Jenkins,  Ed,  Ga.,  9th:  Kazen.  Abraham. 
Jr,.  Texas,  23rd:  Kelly.  Richard.  Fla  ,  5th; 
Kemp.  Jack.  NY..  38th:  Klldee.  Dale.  Mich.. 
7th:  Kindness.  Thomas.  Ohio.  8th;  Kramer, 
Ken.  Colo..  5th;  LaPalce,  John.  NY..  36th; 
Lagomarslno.  Robert.  Calif..  19th;  Latta, 
Delbert.  Ohio.  5th;  Leach,  Claude,  La,,  4th; 
Leach,  Jim,  Iowa,  1st;  Lederer,  Raymond  F., 
Pa  ,  3rd;  Lee,  Gary,  N,Y  .  33rd:  Lent,  Nor- 
man, NY..  4th;  Lewis,  Jerry,  Calif.,  37th; 
Livingston,  Robert  L.,  La.,  1st;  Loeffler. 
Thomas.  Texas.  21st;   Long,  Glllls,  La  ,  8th; 

Lott,  Trent,  Miss..  5th;  Lujan,  Manuel.  Jr., 
N.M,.  Ist;  Luken.  Thomas.  Ohio.  2nd:  Lun- 
gren.  Dan.  Calif,.  34th;  Markey.  Edward. 
Mass,.  7th;  Marlenee.  Ron.  Mont,,  2nd; 
Marriott,  Dan.  Utah.  2nd;  Mavroules, 
Nicholas.  Mass,.  6th;  Mazzoli.  Romano.  Ky,. 
3rd;  McClory.  Robert,  111,  13th;  McDade, 
Joseph,  Pa,.  10th;  McDonald.  Larry,  Ga.,  7th; 
McEwen,  Robert.  NY..  30th;  McHugh. 
Matthew.  NY..  27th;  McKay,  Gunn.  Utah. 
1st;   Mica,  Dan,  Fla.,  11th; 

Michel.  Robert,  HI.,  18th:  Miller,  Clarence, 
Ohio,  10th;  Mlnlsh,  Joseph.  N,J..  11th; 
Mitchell,  Donald,  NY..  31st;  Moakley,  John, 
Mass..  9th;  Montgomery,  G,  V,  (Sonny). 
Miss,.  3rd;  Moore.  W,  Henson.  La,.  6th;  Moor- 
head.  Carlos.  Calif,.  22nd;  Mottl.  Ronald, 
Ohio.  23rd;  Murphy.  Austin.  Pa,,  22nd: 
Murphy,  John,  NY..  17th;  Murphy.  Morgan. 
111.,  2nd;  Murtha,  John,  Pa.,  12th:  Myers, 
John,  Ind..  7th:  Myers,  Michael,  Pa,.  1st; 
Nichols.  Bill,  Ala,,  3rd;  Nowak,  Henry,  N.Y., 
37th;  O'Brien,  George.  111,.  17th;  Oakar, 
Mary  Rose,   Ohio.  20th; 

Oberstar.  James.  Minn.,  8th;  Pashayan. 
Charles.  Jr..  Calif..  17th;  Patten.  Edward, 
N  J  .  15th:  Paul,  Ron,  Texas,  22nd:  Perkins, 
Carl.  Kv  .  7th:  Petri,  Thomas.  Wis,.  6th:  Por- 
ter. John.  111,.  10th:  Price,  Melvln.  Ill,,  23rd: 
Quavle.  Dan.  Ind..  4th;  Qulllen.  James.  Tenn.. 
1st;  'Rahall.  Nick  Joe  II.  W.  Va  ,  4th;  Regula. 
Ralph.  Ohio,  16th:  Rhodes,  John,  Ariz,.  1st; 
Rinaido.  Matthew.  N.J,.  12th;  Robinson.  J. 
Kenneth,  Va..  7th;  Roe.  Robert.  N.J..  8th; 
Rostenkowskl.  Dan,  111..  8th;  Roth,  Toby, 
Wis..  8th;  Rousselot.  John.  Calif,  26th: 
Royer.  William,  Calif.,  11th;  Rudd.  Eldon. 
Ariz..  4th:  Runnels.  Harold.  N.J..  2nd:  Russo. 
Martin.  111..  3rd;  Santinl.  Jim.  Nevada.  AL; 
Sawyer.  Harold.  Mich..  5th;  Schulze.  Richard, 
Pa,.  5th;  Sebellus.  Keith.  Kansas.  1st;  Sen- 
senbrenner.  F  James,  Jr  ,  Wis,.  9th:  Sharp. 
Philip  R..  Ind..  lOth;  Shelby,  Richard,  Ala  , 
7th:  Shumway,  Norman.  Calif,,  14th;  Shuster, 
E,  G,  (Bud).  Pa.  9th;  Simon.  Paul.  111,.  24th: 
Smith,  Virginia.  Nebr..  3rd;  Snyder.  Gene. 
Ky..  4th:  Solomon.  Gerald  B.,  NY..  29th: 
Spence.  Floyd.  S.C.  2nd;  St  Germain.  Fer- 
nand.  R  I..  1st;  Stangeland,  Arlan.  Minn..  7th: 
Stanton.  J  William,  Ohio.  11th;  Stenholm. 
Charles.  Texas.  17th:  Stockman.  Dave,  Mich  , 
4th;  Stratton.  Samuel  S..  NY.,  28th;  Stump, 
Bob,  Ariz,,  3rd;  Symms,  Steven,  Idaho,  1st; 
Tauke.  Thomas,  Iowa,  2nd;  Taylor,  Gene, 
Mo„  7th;  Thomas.  William.  Calif..  18th; 
Traxler.  Bob.  Mich  .  8th;  Trlble.  Paul  S..  Jr  . 
Va..  1st;  Vander  Jagt.  Guy,  Mich..  9th;  Volk- 
mer.  Harold.  Mo..  9th;  Walker.  Robert.  Pa  , 
16th;  Wampler,  William,  Va..  9th;  Whlte- 
hurst.  G.  William,  Va..  2nd;  Williams  Lyle, 
Ohio.  19th;  Wilson,  Bob.  Calif..  41st;  Winn, 
Larry.  Jr..  Kansas,  3rd;  Wright,  Jim,  Texas. 
12th;  Wydler.  John.  NY..  5th;  Wylie.  Chal- 
mers. Ohio,  15th;  Yatron,  Ous.  Pa..  6th; 
Young.  C.  W.  Bin.  Fla.  6th;  Young,  Don, 
Alaska.  AL:  Young,  Robert.  Mo,.  2nd;  Za- 
blockl,  Clement.  J,.  Wis,,  4th;  Zeferettl.  Leo 
C  .  NY..  15th. 

Boren.  David  L.  Okla,,  Church.  Prank. 
Idaho:    Eagleton.  Thomas  P,.  Mo,:   Exon,  J. 


James.  Nebr  ;  Gam,  Jake,  Utah:  Hatch.  Orrln 
G  .  Utah;  Roth.  William  V,.  Jr  ,  Del,;  Hum- 
phrey, Gordon  J,.  N,H.;  Jepsen,  Roger  W., 
Iowa;  Laxalt,  Paul,  Nev.;  Lugar,  Richard  G,, 
Ind  ;  McClure,  James  A,,  Idaho;  Proxmlre, 
William,  Wis.;  Stone,  Richard  (Dick),  Fla.; 
Zorinsky,  Edward.  Nebr,' 

The  amici  curiae,  as  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  are  vested,  by 
Article  I.  Section  1.  of  the  Constitution,  with 
all  legislative  powers  granted  In  the  Con- 
stitution, It  is  their  sworn  duty  and  com- 
mon purpose  to  "support  and  defend"  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States, 

Article  I.  Section  9.  Clause  7  of  the  Con- 
stitution provides:  "No  Money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  Consequence 
of  Appropriations  made  by  law,"  The  Con- 
gress Is  the  sole  law-making  body  under  the 
Constitution.  Clause  7  establishes  the  ap- 
propriations power  In  the  Congress  and  the 
Congress  alone. 

In  the  present  case,  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District 
oi  New  York  has  held  an  appropriation  act 
of  the  Congress  unconstitutional  and 
ordered  the  Congress  to  spend  monies  not 
appropriated. 

It  is  the  Interest  herein  of  the  amici 
curiae,  as  members  of  the  Congress,  to  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  jxjwers  of  that  body 
over  appropriations.  Closely  related  to  that 
Interest,  and  of  profound  concern  to  the 
amici,  is  their  interest  in  the  preservation 
of  that  essential  principle  In  the  American 
Constitution  known  as  the  separation  of 
powers. 

The  amici  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Court 
that  their  Interest  in  presenting  this  brief 
l.s  not  with  respect  to  the  question  of  abor- 
tion. The  amici  consist  of  members  of  the 
Congress  who  have  voted  for  the  Hyde 
Amendment  (restricting  the  funding  of 
abortions)  and  who  have  voted  against  that 
amendment 

The  unique  Interests  of  the  amici  In  pro- 
tecting both  the  Congressional  power  of  the 
purse  and  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  have  not  been  presented  by  other 
parties  in  this  case.  Counsel  for  all  parties 
have   consented   to   the   filing  of  this   brief 

SUMMARY  OF  ARGUMENT 

Independently  of  any  other  issue  involved 
in  this  appeal  is  the  primary  concern  of  the 
members  of  Congress  who  are  amici  here, 
with  respect  to  the  separation  of  powers,  the 
law-making  power  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
fact  that  the  Judgment  of  the  court  below 
violates  the  appropriations  power  of  the  Con- 
gress as  given  in  Article  I.  Section  9,  Clause 
7  of  the  Constitution,  The  enactment  known 
as  the  "Hyde  Amendment"  is  an  appropria- 
tions act  according  to  long-established  Con- 
gressional, executive  and  Judicial  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  appropriations.  The 
district  court  erred  In  treating  that  enact- 
ment otherwise. 

The  appropriation  and  expenditure  of  tax 
funds  is  inherently  a  political  question  and 
therefore  was  explicitly  left  to  that  branch 
of  our  government  which  Is  closest  to  the 
people  and  most  responsive  to  its  needs  and 
sensitivities.  The  frequent  refusal  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  (as  seen  in  riders  to  annual 
appropriations  bills)  points  clearly  to  the  in- 
herently political  nature  of  the  appropria- 
tions process. 

The  case  at  bar  Involves  an  express  refusal 
by  the  Congress  to  appropriate  moneys  in  the 
exercise  of  an  explicit  constitutional  grant  of 
power,  US.  Const.,  art.  I.  §  9,  cl.  7.  This  Court 
has  never  taken  the  position  that  the  Judi- 
ciary may  oversee  the  appropriations  process 


'  Senator  Jesse  Helms.  N C,  and  Rep  Henr>- 
J  Hyde,  111  .  6th  District,  are  not  listed  as 
amici  solely  because  they  are  Intervenors- 
appellees. 
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or  set  Itself  up  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  fed- 
eral fi.scal  policy. 

To  so  hold  would  embroil  the  Judiciary  In 
a  process  which  wovild  require  constant  and 
ongoing  Judicial  balancing  of  compyetlng  po- 
litical demands  for  limited  financial  re- 
sources. Such  power  was  explicitly  left  to 
Congress  by  the  founding  fathers  and  any 
change  should  come  pursuant  to  the  Article 
V  Amendment  process,  not  by  Judicial  decree, 

ABGUMENT 

I.  The  District  Court's  Order  Violates  the 
Appropriations  Clause  of  Article  I. 

The  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  9, 
Clause  7.  provides: 

"No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law;  and  a  regular  Statement  and 
Account  of  the  Receipts  and  Expenditures 
of  all  public  Money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time," 

This  language  Is  plain  and  has  been  faith- 
fully observed  since  Its  adoption.  Until  the 
Instant  case.  It  had  governed  the  conduct  of 
our  government  and  marked  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Judicial  and  legislative 
branches. 

The  Court  has  before  It  a  Judicial  order 
that  challenges  this  section  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. That  the  order  of  the  district  court 
draws  money  from  the  Treasury,  or  attempts 
to  draw  it,  can  scarcely  be  denied.  That,  how- 
ever. It  appropriates  money  "by  Law"  must 
be  denied,  "By  Law"  refers  to  the  legisla- 
tive power,  all  of  which  Is  vested  by  Article 
I,  Section  1,  In  the  Congress.  The  district 
courts  order,  not,  of  course,  being  an  appro- 
priations bill,  cannot  draw  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

The  district  court's  position  can  be  para- 
phrased thus:  "Congress  appropriated  the 
money  for  Medicaid  with  a  condition  which 
we  find  unconstitutional.  We  strike  the 
condition.  The  appropriation  already  made 
by  Congress  now  operates  without  the  re- 
striction which  the  condition  had  attached 
and  funds  the  very  activity  for  which  the 
condition  denied  appropriations,"  That  re- 
sponse, however.  Ignores  the  nature  of  the 
appropriations  power,  disregards  the  practice 
ard  the  precedents  of  Congress,  and  In  the 
most  fundamental  way  subverts  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  by  making 
meaningless  the  reservation  to  Congress  of 
the  right  to  determine  when  "Money  shall 
be  drawn  from  the  Treasury," 

The  Three  Deficiencies  of  the  District 
Court's  Order. 

1  That  the  Act  before  the  Court  Is  an 
appropriations  act  la  beyond  cavil.  It  Is  the 
annual  Act  appropriating  money  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  Whether  In  the  form  of  a  reg- 
ular appropriations  act  as  In  1976  and  1978 
or  in  the  form  of  a  Continuing  Resolution 
as  In  1977  and  1979,  It  supplies  money.  It 
originates  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
It  Is  the  object  of  deliberations  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  Like 
many  other  appropriations  acts  It  says  In 
so  many  words  what  It  Is  appropriating 
money  for  and  what  It  Is  not  appropriating 
money  for.  In  explicit  terms  it  says  it  is  not 
appropriating  money  to  pay  for  abortions  ex- 
cept In  certain  specific  situations.  Except  for 
these  situations,  the  Act  says,  "None  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used  to 
perform  abortions,"  The  court  below  held 
the  Invalidated  provision  (the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment) to  have  effected  a  substantive  change 
In  the  Medicaid  Act,  42  U.SC.  §  1396,  et  seq. 
Slip  op,  282-283,  Accord,  Preterm,  Inc.  v 
Dukakis.  591  F,  2^1  121  (1st  Clr.  1979).  While 
other  couru  have  recently  held  to  the  con- 
trary, e.g.,  Doe  v.  Busbee,  471  F,  Supp,  1326 
(N,  D,  Ga,  1979) ,  Hodgson  v.  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  No.  4-78  Civ,  525  and  No,  3-79 
Civ,  56  (D,  Minn,  1979).  Planned  Parenthod 
Affiliates  of  Ohio  v.  Rhodes,  — F,   Supp,— 


(S.  D.  Ohio  1979).  amici  consider  the  point 
Irrelevant.  Whatever  Its  relationship  to  other 
enactments,  the  Hyde  Amendment  was  part 
of  an  appropriation  bill  and  an  exercise  of 
the  appropriation  power  of  the  Congress, 

"None  of  the  funds  contained  in  this  act" 
Is  the  language  by  which  Congress  has  fre- 
quently refused  to  appropriate  money  for  a 
specific  purpose,  FJr  example,  such  language 
Is  used  In  92  Stat,  1025  (1978),  the  general 
appropriations  act  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment, to  refuse  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  promotion  of  the  "doctrine  of  one  world 
government.  The  appropriations  act  for  Labor 
and  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  for  that 
year  uses  the  same  language  to  refuse  to 
appropriate  money  for  any  sictlvltles  on  be- 
half of  any  alien  who  Is  Illegally  In  the  coun- 
try 92  Stat.  1571  (1978).  The  same  appro- 
priations act  uses  the  same  language  to  re- 
fuse to  appropriate  money  for  a  loan  or  sal- 
ary to  any  individual  at  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  who  had  used  force  to  at- 
tempt to  change  the  curriculum.  92  Stat. 
1589  (1978). 

Language  of  this  kind  Is  negative.  It  re- 
jects a  drawing  from  the  Treasury.  The  nega- 
tive cannot  be  converted  by  Judicial  magic 
into  something  positive.  The  refusal  to  draw 
cannot  be  made  into  a  mandate  to  draw 
plus  a  condition. 

The  order  of  the  court  below  treats  "none 
of  the  funds  contained  in  this  act  shall  be 
vised"  as  a  condition.  The  wording  Is  not 
the  wording  of  a  condition  Nothing  in  the 
Act.  says,  "Money  is  appropriated  on  condi- 
tion that  it  not  t)e  spent  for  abortion,"  The 
only  "conditions"  in  the  act  are  the  excep- 
tions which  specify  the  conditions  under 
which  abortion  may  be  funded.  If  these  ex- 
ceptions are  struck  as  too  restrictive,  there 
remains  only  the  negative  prohibition.  Excis- 
ing the  exceptions  which  are  stated  leaves 
simply  an  absolute  refusal  to  appropriate  for 
abortion. 

Under  Rule  XXI  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  language  of  refusal 
could  not  have  been  voted  on  In  connection 
with  an  appropriations  bill  If  the  House  had 
not  deemed  it  to  be  language  "retrenching 
expenditure."  CoNSTmrrioN.  Jefferson's 
Manual  and  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Sec  835  (ed.  Deschler,  1967), 
Substantially  the  present  form  of  the  re- 
trenchment rule  known  as  the  "Holman 
Rule"  had  been  adopted  in  1876  and  employed 
till  1885.  It  was  revived  In  1912  and  has  con- 
tinued In  effect  until  the  present.  Ibid  There 
Is  a  substantial  body  of  precedents  indicating 
the  House's  understanding  the  Rule.  These 
precedents  indicate  that  a  limitation  on  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  constitutes  a  deci- 
sion not  to  appropriate  for  that  purpose.  See, 
eg..  Ruling  of  the  Chair.  January  27,  1931 
(limitation  offered  by  FMorello  La  Guardla) 
Cannon.  Precedents  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 7. 

In  dozens  of  rulings  on  amendments  of- 
fered under  the  Holman  Rule,  the  House  for 
over  a  century  has  taken  the  position  that 
amendments  so  offered  become.  If  accepted, 
part  of  the  appropriations  act  Itself.  See.  C. 
Cannon,  supra,  sees.  1431-1560  (1935).  They 
are  not  considered  separate  legislation.  If 
they  are  voted  In.  the  appropriations  act  is 
limited  by  the  words  of  the  amendment 
Consequently,  when  the  Act  says  "None  of 
the  funds  contained  In  this  act  shall  be 
used  ,  ,  .,"  the  Act  no  longer  contains  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  for  which 
"none  of  the  funds"  can  be  used.  Simply  put. 
there  are  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
scribed purpose,  and  none  can  become  avail- 
able unless  Congress  appropriates  them  aneic. 

There  can  hardly  be  disagreement  that 
It  has  always  been  understood  that  the  for- 
mula used  In  a  Holman  Rule  amendment 
Is  an  explicit  declaration  that  Congress  is 
not  i^jproprlatlng  for  a  use  that  might  other- 
wise b«  thought  to  fall   within  the  ai^ro- 


prlatlon.  After  such  an  amendment  has  been 
accepted,  no  law  exists  by  which  an  appro- 
priation for  this  use  has  been  made 

The  district  court's  order,  therefore. 
Ignores  the  nature  of  the  appropriations 
power.  The  order  assumes  tbat  there  is  some 
general  sum  appropriated  with  a  variety  of 
conditions  attached  which  federal  Judges  are 
free  to  alter  if  they  think  It  constitutionally 
desirable.  But  the  essence  of  the  appropria- 
tions power  Is  the  ability  to  appropriate  or 
not  appropriate  Congress  exercises  that 
power  when  it  says  It  Is  appropriating  money 
and  when  it  says  it  Is  not  appropriating 
money.  The  power  Is  fully  and  effectively 
exercised  when  Congress  says  It  is  not  ap- 
propriating. Under  our  Constitution  no  fed- 
eral Judge  Is  empowered  to  turn  that  nega- 
tive into  an  affirmative. 

2.  The  district  court's  order  also  disre- 
gards the  practice  and  the  precedents  of 
Congress.  For  over  a  century,  amendments 
of  the  Holman  Rule  type  have  been  a  central 
part  of  the  appropriations  process  In  Con- 
gress The  Democratic  Study  Group  has  ob- 
served that  this  kind  of  restriction  has  been 
used  for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes  from 
controlling  water  projects  to  ending  police 
activities  In  Vietnam  and  preventing  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  from  destabiliz- 
ing foreign  governments  See  Democratic 
Study  Group  of  the  United  States,  House 
of  Representatives,  "The  Appropriations 
Rider  Controversy,"  Special  Report  No  95-12, 
February  14,  1978,  p.  6  The  explicit  refusal 
to  appropriate  money  for  a  specific  purpose 
is  an  essential  tool  of  democratic  control 
of  the  business  of  bureaucratic  government. 
To  treat  such  explicit  refusal  to  appropriate 
as  conditions  which  a  single  federal  Judge 
may  brush  aside  Is  to  pay  neither  respect  nor 
attention  to  the  experience  of  a  coordinate 
branch  of  government. 

3.  Finally,  the  district  court's  order  sub- 
verts Article  I,  Section  9,  of  the  Constitution, 
In  an  age  marked  by  an  Immense  Increase 
In  constitutional  litigation  It  Is  remarkably 
easy  to  convert  any  dlsapF>olntment  on  p>ol- 
Icy  Into  a  claim  that  a  constitutional  right 
has  been  Infringed,  If  the  court  below  is 
right,  any  group  which  has  lost  a  legislative 
battle  so  completely  that  appropriations 
have  been  explicitly  denied  them  Is  free  to 
rush  Into  the  federal  courts — as  the  appellees 
did— obtain  an  Injunction  requiring  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  the  purpose  for 
which  Congress  has  explicitly  refused  to  ap- 
propriate, and  through  the  agency  of  a  sin- 
gle federal  Judge  achieve  what  the  Consti- 
tution had  committed  to  the  care  of  Con- 
gress, 

The  district  court's  theory  gives  a  power 
something  like  a  line  Item  veto  to  the  federal 
judiciary  Given  the  ease  with  which  policy 
disputes  may  be  converted  into  constitu- 
tional questions,  a  loser  in  the  legislative 
process  can  acquire  a  new  forum  by  asking 
a  federal  Judge  to  strike  any  specific  refusal 
to  appropriate,  and  on  the  theory  of  the 
court  below  the  non-approprlatlon  will  be- 
come an  appropriation.  The  power  which  a 
federal  Judge  cam  thereby  exercise  Is  greater 
than  the  veto  power  of  the  President  The 
President  can  only  reject  entire  acts,  and 
he  can  never  turn  a  non-approprlatlon  Into 
an  appropriation  The  district  court's  theory 
permits  a  federal  Judge  to  pick  a  specific 
provision.  Invalidate  It.  and  by  the  very  in- 
validation make  appropriated  what  Congress 
had  declined  to  appropriate 

Indeed  If  a  federal  court  Is  empowered  to 
change  a  refusal  to  appropriate  Into  an  ap- 
propriation because  of  a  judge's  constitu- 
tional misgivings,  why  not  the  President, 
too?  The  President  Is  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution.  If  he  deems  a  restriction  in 
an  appropriations  act  unconstitutional,  why 
may  he  not.  on  the  district  court's  theory. 
Ignore  the  restriction  and  treat  as  appropri- 
ated what  Congress  had  refused  to  appropri- 
ate? Neither  in  logic  nor  In  practice  could  the 
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Executive  branch  be  asked  to  limit  Itself  If  the  Judge  would  be  then  the  legislator   Were  can   only    be   secured    to    the   former  owner 

the  district  court's  view  of  the  appropriation  It  Joined  with  the  executive  power,  the  Judge  of  the  property  through  an  act  of  Congress 

power  is  sound    Every  federal  district  Judge  might    behave    with    violence    and    oppres-  Moneys  once   in   the    treasury   can   only    be 

«nri    fhP    Prf..»irient   and   the   Presidents   an-  slon  "— The  SPiarr  of  the  Laws,  154  (6th  ed  withdrawn  by  an  appropriation  by  law."  Id. 
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That  court  decided  that  the  claimants  were 
entitled  to  the  money,  but  did  not  entertain 
the  illusion  that  It  could  order  the  Treasury 


lenge  to  the  Hyde  Amendment,  namely, 
the  impact  of  the  provision  In  the  United 
States  Constitution,  Art.  I  §  9  cl,  7  that:  'No 


has  any  bearing  on  the  power  of  a  single 
federal  Judge  to  appropriate  money  or  draw 
it  from  the  Treasurv  of  the  United  Statea. 
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Executive  branch  be  asked  to  limit  itself  U 
the  district  court's  view  of  the  appropriation 
power  is  sound  Every  federal  district  Judge 
and  the  President  and  the  President's  ap- 
pointees would  have  a  charter  to  treat  funds 
as  appropriated  In  accord  with  their  own 
understanding  of  the  Constitution.  If  the 
Integrity  of  the  appropriations  process  as  a 
power  belonging  to  Congress  Is  to  be  pre- 
served, there  can  be  no  picking  and  choosing 
by  President  or  court  among  provisions  of  an 
appropriations  act.  If  an  appropriations  act 
Is  unconstitutional,  let  a  court  so  say.  But 
the  appropriations  power  of  Congress  Is  gone 
If  a  court  or  the  President  may  amend  an 
appropriations  act  and  turn  a  non-approprl- 
atlon  Into  sin  appropriation. 

President  Nixon,  it  may  be  recalled,  picked 
and  chose  among  provisions  of  an  appropria- 
tions act  and  declared  that  he  was  impound- 
ing certain  appropriated  funds.  This  im- 
poundment of  over  eight  billion  dollars  was 
characterized  as  exercise  of  "a  line  item 
veto."  and  legislation  was  soon  introduced  to 
correct  It.  See  119  Conc.  Rec.  5086  (1973). 
It  was  noted  that  the  President's  action  was 
contrary  to  the  advice  he  had  received  from 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of 
the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel  Ibid  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  President's  action  hurt 
"America's  most  disadvantaged  groups"  and 
at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  separation  of 
powers.  The  President,  it  was  pointed  out. 
"Is  not  empowered  to  sign  the  bill  and  then 
substitute  an  amoxint  of  his  own  choosing  for 
that  specified  in  the  law."  Id.  at  10160.  This 
Invasion  by  President  Nixon  of  the  appro- 
priations power  was  characterized  as  an 
"abuse  of  his  powers"  and  given  as  an  exam- 
ple of  how  President  Nixon  "systematically 
arrogated  to  himself  the  powers  of  Congress." 
See  Additional  Views  of  Rep.  Holtzman,  Re- 
port OF  THE  COMMITTEX  ON  THE  JUDICIARY. 
HOTTSZ  OF  Representatives,  Impeachment  or 
Richard  M.  Nixon,  President  of  the  United 
States.  93rd  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  Rei>ort  No,  95- 
1305  (1974)  p.  301;  see  also  Additional  Views 
of  Mr  Conyers.  Id  at  p  291  But  what  Presi- 
dent Nixon  did  was  far  less  than  the  district 
court  did  when  it  not  only  exercised  a  line 
Item  veto  but  turned  a  negative  into  an 
affirmative. 

This  Is  not  a  case  like  the  School  Desegre- 
gation Cases  where  the  federal  Judiciary  Is 
enforcing  the  paramount  law  of  the  land 
against  individual  States  and  where,  absent 
Eleventh  Amendment  problems,  the  Con- 
stitution poses  no  barrier  to  this  Court's  re- 
quiring the  States  to  provide  a  remedv  Even 
in  such  a  case  a  federal  court  order  may 
have  a  "profoundly  disturbing"  financial  im- 
pact, Powell,  J,  concurrlne  in  Judement, 
Milliken  v.  Bradley.  433  US  267.  298.  n  3 
(1977)  This  Is  a  case  where  there  Is  an  ex- 
press constitutional  provision  protecting  a 
co-ordinate  branch  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  Extent  of  the  Challenee  to  the  Con- 
stiutlonal  Authority  of  Congress. 

This  issue  Is  not  limited  to  the  abortion 
question:  the  Invlolab'e  and  exclusive  power 
of  the  Durse  is  one  that  touches  on  all  of 
what  Congress  does.  To  tamper  with  that 
exclusive  power  Is  to  tamper  with  the  very 
essence  of  constitutional,  representative 
government.  Once  done.  Congress  could  be- 
come a  mere  bookkeeoer  for  a  Judiciary,  or 
even  executive,  that  has  arrogated  unto  Itself 
a  power  denied  it  by  the  framers  of  our 
system. 

So  clearly  has  this  been  understood  that 
some  of  the  harshest  language  ever  used  to 
describe  a  violation  of  the  separation  of 
powers  has  been  used  with  respect  to  this 
problem    Montesquieu  wrote: 

■•Again,  there  Is  no  liberty.  If  the  Judiciary 
power  be  not  seoarated  from  the  legislative 
and  executive  Were  it  ioined  with  the  legis- 
lative, the  life  and  liberty  of  the  subject 
would  be  exposed  to  arbitrary  control:    for 


the  Judge  would  be  then  the  legislator   Were 
It  Joined  with  the  executive  power,  the  Judge 
might    behave    with    violence    and    oppres- 
sion,"— The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,  154  (6th  ed 
1792.  T.  Nugent,  trans.). 

Madison  was  even  more  direct  on  the 
proper  view  of  the  appropriations  power  In 
his  Federalist  Paper  No.  58: 

"The  House  of  Representatives  cannot  only 
refuse,  but  they  alone  can  propose  the  sup- 
plies requisite  for  the  support  of  government. 
They,  in  a  word,  hold  the  purse — that  power- 
ful instrument  by  which  we  behold,  in  the 
Jilstory  of  the  British  Constitution  an  infant 
and  humble  representation  of  the  people 
gradually  enlarging  the  sphere  of  its  activity 
and  importance,  and  finally  reducing,  as  far 
as  it  seems  to  have  wished,  all  the  over- 
grown prerogatives  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  government.  This  power  over  the 
purse  may.  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the 
most  complete  and  efifectual  weapon  with 
which  any  constitution  can  arm  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  for  ob- 
taining a  redress  of  every  grievance,  and  for 
carrying  into  effect  every  Just  and  salutary 
measure  " 

The  Federalist  No,  58  at  380  (Modern  Li- 
brary ed.)  (J.  Madison  .  Hamilton  was  equal- 
ly adamant  in  his  Federalist  Paper  No.  78: 

"The  legislature  not  only  commands  the 
purse  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be 
regulated.  The  Judiciary,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  infiuence  over  the  sword  or  the  purse: 
no  direction  either  of  the  strength  or  of  the 
wealth  of  the  society,  and  can  take  no  active 
resolution  whatever.  It  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  neither  Force  nor  Will  but  merely 
Judgment:  and  must  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  aid  of  the  executive  arm  even  for  the 
efficacy  of  its  Judgment." — Id.  at  504.  Con- 
gress' exclusive  power  of  the  purse,  there- 
fore, has  Its  roots  in  clear  and  unambiguous 
history. 

With  unblemished  consistency  this  Court, 
and  the  federal  courts  in  general  have  un- 
derstood and  respected  this  very  basic  sepa- 
ration of  powers  between  Congress  and  Court. 
Whenever  the  l«sue  has  been  raised  this 
Court  has  concluded  that  an  appropriation 
by  Congress  Is  required  before  moneys  may 
be  drawn  from  the  federal  Treasury.  Knote  v. 
United  States.  95  U.S.  149  (1877);  Austin  v. 
United  States.  155  U.S.  417  (1894);  Hart  r. 
United  States.  118  US.  62  (1868);  Reeside  v 
Walk-'r.  52  US.  (11  How.)  623  (1850)  And 
see  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  v.  United  States. 
301  U.S.  308  (1937);  United  States  v.  Lovett, 
328  US  303  (1946). 

The  Civil  War  gave  this  Court  several  op- 
portunities to  confront  the  appropriations 
question.  After  that  war  numerous  contro- 
versies arose  over  Congressional  attempts  to 
limit  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  persons 
who  had  aided  the  Rebellion,  but  who  had 
subsequently  received  Executive  pardons 
In  Knote  v.  United  States,  supra.  President 
Johnson  pardoned  petitioner  Knote  for  his 
part  in  t>ie  Civil  War  and  relieved  him  of  all 
disabilities  and  penalties  attaching  to  his  re- 
bellion Purstiant  to  that  pardon  Knote 
sought  to  recover  the  proceeds  of  his  prop- 
erty previously  condemned  and  sold  under 
an  earlier  confiscation  act.  At  the  time  of  his 
claim  the  proceeds  had  already  been  paid 
Into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Counsel  for  Knote  raised  the  Issue  square- 
ly: "The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  claim- 
ants' property  are  held  by  the  govern- 
ment  His   right   to  them   under   the 

pardon  Imposes  legal  obligations  on  the 
government,  and  may  be  judicially  en- 
forced." Knote  r  United  States,  supra. 
at  151  (emphasis  added).  This  Court's  reply 
was  equally  clear:  Undoubtedly  Knote  had 
a  right  to  the  restoration  of  his  property, 
but  ".  .  .  if  the  proceeds  have  been  paid  into 
the  treasury,  the  right  to  them  has  so  far 
become  vested  In  the  United  States  that  they 


can  only  be  secured  to  the  former  owner 
of  the  property  through  an  act  of  Congress 
Moneys  once  in  the  treasury  can  only  be 
withdrawn  by  an  appropriation  by  law."  Id. 
at  154  (emphasis  supplied).  Contrary  to  the 
argument  of  the  petitioner's  counsel,  this 
Court  held  that  no  Judicial  remedy  could 
draw  funds  from  the  Treasury:  such  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  Court:  See  also. 
.Austin  V.  United  States.  155  U.S.  417  (1894); 
United  States  v.  Klein.  13  Wall.  (80  U.S.)  128 
(1872)  and  Hart  v.  United  States,  118  U,S, 
62  (1886). 

In  Reeside  v.  Walker,  supra,  the  estate  of 
James  Reeside  sought  and  won  a  set-off  of 
Its  claims  against  those  of  the  United  States 
The  Jury  found  that  the  government  was.  In 
fact.  Indebted  in  the  amount  of  » 188.496  06 
In  an  attempt  "|t|o  save  future  expense  and 
litigation  in  |thel  case,  with  a  view  to  ob- 
tain |lng|  the  desired  Judgment"  this  Court 
articulated  the  clear  and  unambiguous  rule 
that  a  court  may  not  order  the  Treasury 
to  pay  out  unappropriated  moneys: 

"No  officer,  however  high,  not  even  the 
President,  much  less  a  secretary  of  the  treas- 
xiry  or  treasurer  is  empowered  to  pay  debts 
of  the  United  States  generally,  when  pre- 
sented to  them  If,  therefore,  the  petition 
in  this  case  was  allowed  so  far  as  to  order 
the  verdict  against  the  United  States  to  be 
entered  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, the  plaintiff  would  be  as  far  from  hav- 
ing a  claim  on  the  secretary  or  treasurer 
to  pay  it  as  now  The  difficulty  In  the  way 
is  the  want  of  any  appropriation  by  congress 
to  pay  this  claim.  It  is  a  well-known  con- 
stitutional provision,  that  no  money  can  be 
taken  or  drawn  from  the  treasury  except 
under  an  appropriation  by  Congress.  Sec 
Constiutlon,  Art,  I,  §9,1  Stats,  at  Large. 
15, 

"However  much  money  may  be  In  the  treas- 
ury at  any  one  time,  not  a  dollar  of  it 
can  be  used  in  the  payment  of  any  thing 
not  thus  previously  sanctioned.  Any  other 
course  would  give  to  the  fiscal  officers  a 
most  dangerous  discretion. 

"Hence,  the  petitioner  should  have  pre- 
sented her  claim  on  the  United  States  to 
congress,  and  prayed  for  an  appropriation  to 
pay  it.  If  congress  after  that  make  such  an 
appropriation,  the  treasury  can,  and  doubt- 
less will,  discharge  the  claim  without  any 
mandamus.  But  without  such  an  appropri- 
ation it  cannot  and  should  not  be  paid  by 
the  treasury,  whether  the  claim  is  by  a  ver- 
dict or  Judgment,  or  without  either,  and  no 
mandamus  or  other  remedy  lies  against  any 
officer  of  the  treasury  department,  in  a  case 
situated  like  this,  where  no  appropriation  to 
pay  it  has  been  made."  52  U.S.  (11  How.) 
626-28    ( emphasis   by   the   Court ) 

Thus,  even  in  the  face  of  a  building  obli- 
gation or  Judgment,  or  an  unconstitutional 
withholding  of  funds  in  the  Treasury,  no 
court  may  order  the  funds  to  be  paid  where 
not  authorized  bv  Congress  Stitzel-Weller 
Distillery  v.  Wickard.  118  F.  2d  19  (1941): 
Collins  V  United  States.  15  Ct.  CI.  22  (1878); 
Doe  V.  Matthews.  420  P.  Supp.  865  (D  N.  J. 
1976) ,  And  see  Cincinnati  Soap  Co.  v.  United 
States.  301  U.S.  308  (1937);  Spaulding  v. 
Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc..  60  F.  Supp.  985 
(S.  D.  Cal.  1945).  In  the  case  at  bar,  ap- 
pellees are  requesting  precisely  such  relief 
since  they  seek  not  merely  a  declaration  of, 
rights,  but  an  order  to  spend  funds  expressly 
not  appropriated. 

Again  in  United  States  v.  Lovett.  supra. 
this  Court  and  the  Court  of  Claims  had  oc- 
casion to  apply  the  rule  against  court-or- 
dered appropriations.  Lovett  was  a  challenge 
to  an  appropriations  measure  that  provided 
that  certain  named  government  employees 
not  be  paid  their  salaries  unless  Congress 
confirmed  their  continued  employment.  The 
three  named  individuals  continued  to  worK 
despite  the  Congre-sslonal  act  and  siied  for 
their  compensation  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
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That  court  decided  that  the  claimants  were 
entitled  to  the  money,  but  did  not  entertain 
the  illusion  that  It  could  order  the  Treasury 
to  pay,  or  the  Congress  to  appropriate,  the 
funds: 

"Congress,  by  enacting  Section  304,  did 
not  foreclose  itself  from  thereafter  appro- 
priating for  the  payment  of  these  salaries. 
Congress  even  now  may  appropriate,  and 
authorize  a  selected  disbursing  agency  to 
pay  them.  Claims  therefore,  presented  to 
Congress,  may  be  satisfied  by  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  them,  as  claims.  Judgments,  re- 
covered here,  may  be  satisfied  by  any  ap- 
propriation out  of  which  the  Judgments 
may  be  by  Act  of  Congress,  payable." 

Lovett  v.  United  States,  66  F.  Supp.  142. 
147  (Ct.  CI.  1945)  affirmed  on  other  grounds. 
United  States  v.  Lovett.  328  US  303  (1946). 
(Emphasis  supplied  )  The  order  of  the  Court 
of  Claims  that  the  plaintiffs  were  "entitled 
to  recover  "  specific  dollar  amounts  was  the 
authorization  of  payment;  but  Eis  with  the 
usual  congressional  authorization,  an  appro- 
priations act  was  necessary  to  provide  the 
money  .= 

This  Court  affirmed  the  Court  of  Claims 
and  held  the  salary  prohibition  an  uncon- 
stitutional bill  of  attainder.  But  again,  no 
order  was  made  to  appropriate  or  pay  the 
funds.  That  determination  was  properly  left 
to  Congress.  This  Court  did  not  reach  back 
to  the  appropriation,  strip  it  of  the  salary 
prohibition,  and  order  payment  as  though 
the  funds  had  been  appropriated  and  ille- 
gally constrained. 

In  Congress  there  was  at  first  disinclina- 
tion to  provide  the  funds  to  meet  this 
Court's  Judgment,  The  most  outspoken  con- 
gressman in  favor  of  honoring  the  Judgment 
admitted  that  it  was  within  the  power  of 
Congress  to  provide  the  money  or  not.  Con- 
gressman Javlts.  for  example,  urged  that  the 
Deficiency  Subcommittee  "again  consider 
this  matter"  93  Cong.  Rec.  2977  (1947). 

Congressman  Gwynne  observed:  "Of 
course  we  have  the  power  to  refuse  to  appro- 
priate the  money"  while  urging  that  it  was 
duty  of  Congress  to  vote  the  money."  Id  at 
2990.  Congressman  John  F  Kennedy  sug- 
gested that  it  was  "a  question  of  whether 
the  House  should  honor  a  decision  of  the 
Supieme  Court  "  Id  at  2900;  and  he  went 
on  to  say :  "If  because  we  have  the  power 
In  this  chamber  to  do  so.  we  should  hold 
back  part  of  this  money  and  not  honor  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  we  would  be 
breaking  down  that  division  [of  the  three 
powers]  ,  .  this  claim  should  be  honored." 
Id   at  2990. 

Congressman  Keating,  also  speaking  in 
favor  of  providing  money  to  satisfy  the 
judgment,  observed  as  to  the  successful 
plaintiffs:  "The  only  way  they  can  translate 
•-heir  piece  of  paper  called  a  Judgment  into 
cash  In  hand  Is  through  an  appropriation 
made  by  this  Congress"  Id.  at  2990.  The 
plaintiffs  would  never  have  been  compen- 
sated had  not  a  nearly  evenly  divided 
House— after  long  debate— subsequently 
voted  99  98  to  pay  the  amount  due  under 
the  decision.  93  Cong.  Rec  2973-75  2977. 
2987-91    (1947). 

The  long-standing  respect  for  the  appro- 
priation power  evidenced  in  the  opinions 
of  this  Court  has  been  similarly  reflected  in 
lower  court  decisions.  On  the  very  issue 
raised  by  the  case  at  bar  one  district  court 
Judge  reached  the  exact  opposite  conclu- 
sion of  the  court  below.  In  Doe  v  Matthews 
420  F  Supp  865  (D  N  J.  1976)  Judge 
Bulnno  faced  a  challenge  to  the  Hyde 
Amendment,:  his  opinion  reached  the  heart 
of  the  issue: 

"(Nlone  of  the  cases  relied  on  deal  with 
one  obvious   question   raised    by   the   chal- 


lenge to  the  Hyde  Amendment,  namely, 
the  impact  of  the  provision  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  Art,  I  §  9  cl.  7  that:  'No 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law' 

"Neither  the  complaint,  the  moving 
papers  nor  the  Initial  brief  discuss  this 
question.  "Vet  it  cannot  be  avoided  be- 
cause, on  the  record  before  the  Court,  the 
Congress  simply  has  not  appropriated  any 
moneys  for  fiscal  1977  to  reimburse  Medic- 
aid Stales  with  a  federal  share  lor  elective 
abortions."  Id.  at  870. 

Judge  Bulnno  has  stated  well  the  rule 
that  must  govern  this  case.  No  court  has 
ever  done   what   the  court   below  has  done. 

When  the  district  court  first  ruled  in  the 
Instant  case,  twenty-two  days  after  the  law 
went  into  effect  in  1976.  and  ordered  the 
Security  of  HEW  to  pay  for  abortions 
throughout  the  country  contrary  to  the  ap- 
propriations act,  the  court  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  had  a  precedent  in  the 
Lovett  case.  See  opinion  of  Dooling.  J  .  in  Afc- 
Rae  v.  Matthews.  421  F.  Supp  533,  540-541 
(E.  D.  N.  Y.  1976).  Plainly,  however,  the 
court  misread  Lovett  and  reached  a  result 
directly  counter  to  the  self-restraint  exer- 
cised by  the  Judiciary  in  Lovett  Ruling  again 
in  the  Instant  case  almost  four  years  later, 
the  court  below  has  put  its  chief  reliance  on 
a  very  recent  decision  of  this  Court  which, 
arising  after  his  initial  ruling,  seems  now 
to  it  to  Justify  its  extraordinary  action  in 
October,  1976.  and  its  return  to  it  in  Janu- 
ary. 1980  The  district  court  has  invoked 
Califano  v.  Wescott.  —  U.S.  — .  61  L.  Ed.  2d 
382  (1979).  decided  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four 

The  court  has,  however,  ignored  two  vital 
differences  between  this  recent  case  and  the 
instant  case  First,  in  Wescott,  the  appro- 
priations Issue  was  not  argued  to  this  Court, 
As  the  Court  observed,  the  federal  appellant 
did  "not  question  the  relief  ordered  by  the 
District  Court,"  Id.  at  387  (L  Ed.  2d)  Con- 
sequently Wescott  cannot  be  construed  as 
having  disregarded  a  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  as  a  departure  from  an  old  and 
settled  line  of  decisions  Second,  in  the  act 
thereunder  consideration  there  had  been 
no  exercise  by  Congress  of  the  appropriations 
power  Congress  had  restricted  certain  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  fathers  It  had  not  re- 
fused to  appropriate  money  for  unemployed 
mothers  It  had  inserted  a  broad  severability 
clause,  42  US  C.  sec  1303.  A  single  federal 
judge  was  not  commanding,  where  congress 
had  said  "No  appropriation",  that  an  appro- 
priation be  made, ' 

The  district  court's  extraordinary  action 
is  based  not  only  on  its  misreading  of  Lovett 
and  Wescott.  but  also  on  its  belief,  disclosed 
in  its  opinion,  that  the  ability  of  a  federal 
judge  to  declare  a  portion  of  an  appropria- 
tions act  unconstitutional  Is  "the  Inescap- 
able responsibility  of  the  Judiciary"  (Slip  op, 
291  292  I .  This  confuses  the  power  of  Judicial 
review  with  the  power  to  appropriate  money. 
The  court  below  goes  on  to  cite  five  cases — 
The  Abortion  Ca.^es  {Wade  and  Bolton)  ind 
The  Abortion  Funding  Cases  {Beal.  Maher 
and  Poelker) — to  show  that  the  federal 
courts  can  pronounce  on  the  constitution- 
ality of  law  dealing  with  abortion,  'While  no 
one  would  deny  that,  none  of  the  cases  cited 


=  See  Rule  XXI,  Constitution.  Jetfer- 
soN's  Manual  and  Rules  of  the  House  or 
Representatives,  ed    Deschler.  sec.  837. 


■■The  District  Court  had  also  invoked  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  concurring 
in  Welsh  v.  United  States.  398  U.S.  333 
(  1970),  on  a  court's  power  to  extend  the  ex- 
emptions of  a  statute.  But  neither  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  in  Welsh,  a  case  Involving  ex- 
emptions for  conscientious  objectors,  nor 
this  Court  In  Wescott.  a  case  involving  an 
authorization  statute  with  a  severability 
clause,  had  addressed  the  appropriations 
power  or  contemplated  a  challenge  to  the 
exercise  of  that  power  by  Congress, 


has  any  bearing  on  the  power  of  a  single 
federal  Judge  to  appropriate  money  or  draw 
It  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  court's  opinion  appears  to  lurk  the 
fear  that  if  a  federal  judge  cannot  control  a 
Congressional  appropriation.  Congress  will 
appropriate  money  for  all  sorts  of  uncon- 
stitutional purposes  without  check  or  bal- 
ance from  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment But  as  Lovett  makes  clear,  if  an  ap- 
propriations act  does  offend  against  an  ex- 
press command  of  the  Constitution,  there  Is 
adequate  check  and  balance  in  the  power  of 
the  Judiciary  to  declare  the  act  unconstitu- 
tional. What  the  Constitution  forbids  In 
Article  I,  Section  9.  Is  not  Judicial  review 
but  Juddcial  Intrusion  into  the  legislative 
powers  and  Judicial  usurpation  of  the  power 
of  the  purse. 

If  this  Court  should  find  that  a  provision 
of  ihe  Appropriations  Act  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Lat>or  and  HEW  transgresses  a 
command  of  the  Constitution,  the  Court  Is 
free  to  declare  that  provision  of  the  Act  un- 
constitutional, leaving  Congress  the  op- 
tion of  not  funding  these  departments  or 
complying  with  the  Court's  criteria  of  con- 
stitutionality Such  a  remedy,  while  harsh, 
is  far  from  vain  It  Is  what  In  actuality  Is 
the  appellees'  remedy  if  they  are  correct  in 
their  claim  that  the  appropriations  act  is 
unconstitutional.  What  It  has  not  power  to 
do  is  to  make  a  nonexistent  appropriation 
into  an  appropriation 

The  Judicial  power  of  Injunctive  relief,  ex- 
ercised negatively,  goes  to  the  very  limit  of 
encroachment  on  the  appropriations  power 
yet  still  does  not  convert  a  nonapproprdation 
into  an  appropriation;  but  Injunctive  relief, 
exercised  selectively  and  positively  as  In  the 
instant  case,  creates  an  appropriation  where 
none  was  intended,  where  indeed  an  appro- 
priation was  denied.  The  power  ds  a  great 
power  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  exercised 
sparingly  be:Buse  of  the  possibility  of  cata- 
strophic ramifications;  the  denied  power  Is 
a  great  power  which,  as  in  this  case,  may  be 
exercised  mistakenly  and  must  inevitably 
substitute  Judges  for  legislators  as  the  hold- 
ers of  the  power  of  the  purse. 

But  the  question  may  then  arise,  whether 
a  declaration  of  unconstitutionality  with- 
out an  order  of  payment  is  an  Illusory  rem- 
edy. Clearly,  it  Is  not.  If  an  act  of  Congress 
Is  truly  so  extreme  that  it  violates  the  Con- 
stitution, and  this  Court  exercises  its  power 
to  so  Indicate.  It  Cannot  be  supposed  that 
Congress  would  be  Insensitive  to  such  teach- 
ing of  this  Court  But  It  Is  not  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  Court  to  com- 
pel Congress  to  appropriate  where  It  chooses 
not   to  appropriate. 

The  "inescapable  responsibility  of  the 
Judiciary  "  is  to  exercise  the  Judicial  respon- 
sibility entrusted  to  Judges  by  Article  in 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  ironic  that  a  dis- 
trict court,  invading  the  power  of  Congress 
to  appropriate,  should  defend  its  action  as 
observing  what  "is  Intrinsic  to  the  separa- 
tion of  powers."  (Slip  op..  292).  What  is  In- 
trinsic to  the  separation  of  powers  U  that 
each  branch  of  government  exercise  respon- 
sibly the  power  entrusted  to  it  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Each  branch,  as  this  Court  has 
stated,  "must  initially  interpret  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  interpretation  of  Its 
powers  by  any  branch  Is  due  great  re- 
spect from  the  others.  "  but  the  basic  powers 
of  each  branch,  such  as  the  veto  power  of 
the  Executive,  cannot  be  shared  United 
States  V.  Nixon.  418  US  683.  704  (1974)  The 
power   to  appropriate   is   unshareable 

II.  The  District  Court  Erred  In  Not  Dis- 
missing the  Action  as  Nonjusticiable  in  That 
It    Presented   a   Political   Question. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  brief,  amici  have 
assumed,  arguendo,  that  US  v  Lox^ett, 
supra,  applies,  and  that  this  therefore  was 
the  kind  of  case  in  which  Judicial  review  of 
an   appropriations  act   Is  in   order.   In   this 
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second   part   of   the   brief   amici  put   aside  whether  it  was  constitutionally  deficient  un-  process'   provides  a  multitude  of   ex8unples 

that  assumption.  US.  v.  Lovett  dealt  with  a  der  the  due  process  clause.  This  Court's  rea-  of    the    essentially    political    process   of   ap- 

rare  kind  of  appropriations  act — an  act  of  sons  for  finding  nonjusticlablllty  In  Gilligan  propriating    and    refusing    to    appropriate. 

Congress  found  to  be  in  violation  of  a  spe-  are   similar   to   the  reasons  why   the  action  Unless  this  Court  Is  to  command  uniformity 

clfic   provision   of   the   Constitution   and   in  brought  by  the  plaintiffs  below  should  have  of  treatment  In  the  name  of  Due  Process  or 
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needs  will  then  go  unmet  or  to  forecast  the 
response  of  Congress  to  a  Judicial  redistribu- 
tion of  federal  funds."  There  is  an  unusual 
need,  therefore,  for  the  Judiciary  to  adhere  to 


York,   N.   Y.    10016 
East    40th    Street. 


Janet  Benshoof,  Esq  ,  22  to  those  states  that  choose  to  reimburse  the 
New  York.  N,  Y,  10016.  costs  of  medical  treatment  for  needy  per- 
Sylvla  A.  Law.  Esq..  40  Washington  Square  sons.  For  a  state  to  qualify  for  federal  assist- 
South,   New   York.   N.   Y.    10012.   Jill   Laurie  ance  under  Title  XIX.  its  Medicaid  plan  must 
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second  part  of  the  brief  amid  put  aside 
thai  assumption.  U.S.  v.  Lovett  dealt  with  a 
rare  kind  of  appropriations  act — an  act  of 
Congress  found  to  be  In  violation  of  a  sp>e- 
cific  provision  of  the  Constitution  and  In 
violation  of  the  rights  of  three  named  per- 
sons Like  a  court  order,  that  act  operated 
upon  those  persons  Immediately  and  di- 
rectly, and.  as  the  court  held,  without  trial 
and  unjustly,  to  divest  them  of  Individual 
rights  The  act  there  In  question  was  very 
different  from  the  appropriations  act  now 
before  this  Court.  For  the  reasons  stated  be- 
low, amici  submit  that  U.S.  v.  Lovett  does 
not  govern  here,  and  that  the  issue  pre- 
sented In  this  case,  because  It  pre.sents  a 
political    question,    is   nonjusticiable. 

The  "political  question"  doctrine  has  long 
Informed  this  Court's  decisions  on  the  Justi- 
ciability vel  non  of  certain  constitutional 
Issues.  The  most  thorough  and  oft-cited  de- 
scription of  this  doctrine  is  that  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tic©  Brennan  in  Baker  v.  Carr.  369  U.S.  186 
11962).  The  essence  of  the  doctrine  is  "the 
relationship  between  the  Judiciary  and  the 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  .•  /d.  at  210.  Further,  "[tlhe  non  Jus- 
ticiability of  a  political  question  is  primarily 
a  function  of  the  separation  of  powers."  Itrid. 
Justice  Brennan  defined  the  doctrine  In  the 
following  language: 

"Prominent  on  the  surface  of  any  case 
held  to  involve  a  political  question  is  found  a 
textually  demonstrable  constitutional  com- 
mitment of  the  issue  to  a  coordinate  political 
department:  or  a  lack  of  judicially  manage- 
able standards  for  resolving  it;  or  the  Im- 
poesibiilty  of  deciding  without  an  Initial 
policy  determination  of  a  kind  clearly  for 
nonjudicial  discretion;  or  the  Impossibility 
of  a  court's  undertaking  independent  reso- 
lution without  expressing  lack  of  the  respect 
due  coordinate  branches  of  government;  or 
an  unusual  need  for  unquestioning  adher- 
ence to  a  political  decision  already  made,  or 
the  potentiality  of  embarrassment  from  mul- 
tifarious pronouncements  by  various  depart- 
ments on  one  question."  Id.  at  217.  While 
the  doctrine  requires  that  only  "one  of  these 
formulations  (tie]  inextricable  from  the  case 
at  bar"  in  order  to  effect  a  "dismissal  for 
nonjusticlabillty  on  the  ground  of  a  political 
question's  presence",  the  instant  case  in- 
volves Ave  of  these  criteria. 

The  view  of  the  district  court  that  this 
case  is  an  act  ruled  by  U.S.  v.  Lovett.  supra. 
Is  plainly  erroneous  That  case  concerned  an 
extraordinary  provision  refusing  to  appropri- 
ate salaries  for  three  named  persons,  an  act 
amounting  to  a  bill  of  attainder  Like  a  court 
order  it  operated  to  punish  these  persons 
The  appropriation  in  question  there  Involved 
standards  entirely  manageable  by  a  court 
It  did  not  Involve,  as  does  this  case,  a  broad 
Isau©  of  social  policy  on  which  the  electorate 
and  the  elected  members  of  Congress  have  re- 
peatedly expressed  themselves. 

1.  Textual  Commitment  of  the  Power  to 
Congress. 

The  appropriations  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution U  found  under  Article  I  thereof  which 
defines  legLslative  powers  The  appropriations 
power  Is  textually  committed  to  Congress  In 
addition,  the  statement  in  that  clause. 
"made  by  law  ".  plainly  refers  to  appropria- 
tions made  by  and  through  the  prescribed 
Congressional  procedures.  Article  I.  Section  1, 
vests  all  law-making  powers  r-|a]ll  legisla- 
tive powers')  in  the  Congress  Consequently. 
there  Is  no  clearer  statement  In  the  Constitu- 
tion that  a  power  U  textually  committed  to  a 
coequal  branch.  It  Is  similar  to  the  state- 
ment of  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  16  which 
vesta  in  Congress  the  power  "|tlo  provide  for 
organizing,  and  disciplining,  the  militia,  . 

In  CHlligan  v.  Morgan.  413  U.S.  1,  (1973) 
thU  Court  held  that  this  "militia  power"  was 
exclusive  to  Congress  and  that  the  Court 
could  not.  as  plaintiffs  asked,  evaluate  the 
training  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  to  see 


whether  It  was  constitutionally  deficient  un- 
der the  due  process  clause.  This  Court's  rea- 
sons for  finding  nonjusticlabillty  In  Gilligan 
are  similar  to  the  reasons  why  the  action 
brought  by  the  plaintiffs  below  should  have 
been  dismissed   as   nonjusticiable. 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  a  clearer 
example  of  the  type  of  governmental  action 
that  was  Intended  by  the  Constitution  to  be 
left  to  the  political  branches,  directly  re- 
sponsible— as  the  Judicial  Branch  is  not — to 
the  elective  process.  Moreover,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  an  area  of  governmental  ac- 
tivity in  which  the  courts  have  less  com- 
petence." Id  at  10.  This  Court  went  on  to 
say  that  such  issues  must  remain  "  1 1 1  he  ulti- 
mate responsibility  [of  |  branches  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  are  periodically  subject  to 
electoral  accountability.""  Ibid. 

Those  words  seem  tailored  for  the  Instant 
case.  The  Judicial  branch  has  been  con- 
sciously excluded  from  the  appropriation  de- 
cision both  because  It  lacks  competence  in 
that  area,  and  because  such  decisions  must 
be  made  by  p>opularly  elected  representatives 
who  can  refiect  the  will  of  their  constitu- 
encies. 

2.  Lack  of  Judicially  Manageable  Stand- 
ards. 

Once  it  should  be  held  that  the  appropria- 
tions power  may  be  usurped  by  the  courts. 
the  use  of  that  power  will  predictably  not  be 
limited  to  abortions  A  multitude  of  financial 
and  budgetary  questions  will  be  laid  at  the 
courthouse  door.  Every  loser  in  the  repre- 
sentative processes  will  seek  a  Judicial  ap- 
propriation for  his  program.  Consequently, 
the  courts  will  consistently  be  asked  to 
allocate  scarce  financial  resources — alloca- 
tions that  should  be  made  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States 

Consider  the  examples  cited  earlier  from 
appropriations  acts  of  1978.  The  appropria- 
tions act  for  the  State  Department  says  that 
"None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in  this 
title  shall  be  used  ...  for  the  promotion, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  principle  or  doc- 
trine of  one  world  government,"  92  Stat 
1025  (1978).  Surely  the  advocates  of  one 
world  government  have  a  right  of  free 
speech  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment 
which  Is  no  whit  inferior  to  the  right  to 
free  exercise  of  religion  which  the  court 
below  has  made  one  basis  for  its  order  com- 
manding that  public  money  be  spent  for 
abortions.  (Slip  op.  326-328.)  Under  the 
holding  of  the  district  court,  an  advocate  of 
one  world  government  may  now  challenge 
the  constitutionality  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment appropriations  act  becatise  it  denies 
him  money  to  support  his  constitutional 
right  of  speech. 

Or  consider  the  language  of  the  Labor- 
HEW  Approprtations  Act  cited  earlier,  which 
operates  to  deny  federal  unemployment 
benefits  to  an  alien  Illegally  in  the  country 
92  Stat.  1571  (1978).  As  an  alien  has  certain 
constitutional  rights,  he  may  now,  tinder 
the  teaching  of  the  court  below,  litigate  to 
strike  such  a  provision  and  collect  his  unem- 
ployment pay  on  the  ground  that  denial  of 
appropriations  for  this  purpose  la  a  denial 
to  him  of  the  very  means  of  subsistence. 

Or  take  the  language  of  the  same  Act  for- 
blddlne  loan  or  salary  to  a  student  who 
after  1969  used  force  to  attempt  to  change 
college  policy  on  curricula.  92  Stat.  1589. 
No  doubt  such  a  student  has  a  case  to 
make  that  such  discrimination  Is  a  penalty 
imposed  without  due  process  of  law.  Is  he 
free.  It  may  be  asked,  to  litigate  his  claim 
and  succeed  in  getting  his  benefit  if  some- 
where in  this  country  he  finds  a  federal 
Judge  who  thinks  Congress"  refusal  to  appro- 
priate was  unconstitutional? 

There  are  as  many  differences  and  distinc- 
tions drawn  in  appropriations  acts  as  there 
are  in  tax  laws.  The  very  recent  study  by 
Fischer  on  the  authorlzatlon-approprlatlona 


process"  provides  a  multitude  of  examples 
of  the  essentially  political  process  of  ap- 
propriating and  refusing  to  appropriate. 
Unless  this  Court  is  to  command  uniformity 
of  treatment  in  the  name  of  Due  Process  or 
Equal  Protection,  each  distinction  and  each 
Glfference  can  be  turned  so  as  to  present  a 
constitutional  difficulty.  This  Court  and  the 
lower  federal  courts  will  have  to  enter  whole- 
heartedly into  the  appropriations  process 
and  weigh  and  determine  a  vast  variety  of 
cases. 

3.  Impossibility  of  Deciding  Without  a 
Policy  Determination  of  a  Kind  Clearly  for 
Nonjudicial  Discretion, 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fimda- 
mentally  legislative  nature  of  approprtations 
decisions.  Who  shall  be  funded  and  who  shall 
not  is  at  the  heart  of  the  legislative  process. 
Any  Judicial  appropriation  for  abortions  re- 
quires an  initial  policy  decision  that  some- 
thing else  not  be  funded.  Any  Judicial  order 
to  expend  money  for  abortion  puts  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary  squarely  In  the  legislative  area. 
See  J.  NooNAN,  A  Private  Choice  112-117 
11979), 

4.  Expression  of  Lack  of  Respect  Due  to 
a  Coordinate  Branch  of  Government. 

Almost  a  century  ago  an  acute  observer 
of  our  institutions,  James  Bryce,  wrote: 
"There  remains  the  power  which  In  free 
countries  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
citadel  of  parliamentary  supremacy,  the 
power  of  the  purse.  Congress  has  the  sole 
right  of  raising  money  and  appropriating  it 
to  the  service  of  the  state."  Bryce.  The 
American  Commonwealth.  158  (MacMllllan. 
1905).  It  Is  this  citadel  which  the  district 
court"s  order  has  subverted,  and  this  Court 
Is  asked  to  ratify  that  subversion. 

The  Majority  Leader  of  the  House,  Con- 
gressman Jim  Wright,  an  amicus  here,  has 
expressed  the  deep  concern  the  House  has 
felt  at  this  sudden  challenge  to  its  basic 
power : 

"Whatever  one's  feeling  may  be  as  to  the 
social  ethics  Involved,  surely  the  right  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  specific  limitation  on 
the  use  of  tax  moneys  for  any  such  purpose 
is  a  right  long  established.  It  is  a  right  with- 
out which  Congress  could  not  perform  its 
duty  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

"That  right  is  Indispensabie  to  the  legis- 
lative branch  in  carrying  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  and  I  trust  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  si>eedlly  and  decisively 
reaffirm  that  right  in  this  case."  126  Cong 
Rec.  1062  (1980).  Abortion  aside,  the  lower 
court  ruling  treats  Congress  as  the  stepchild 
in  our   constitutional   system 

5  Unusual  Need  for  Unquestioning  Ad- 
herence to  a  Political  Decision  Already  Made. 
Here  again  the  words  of  Madison  are  of 
value:  "This  power  over  the  purse  may.  In 
fact,  be  regarded  as  the  most  complete  and 
effectual  weapon  with  which  any  constitu- 
tion can  arm  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people,  for  obtaining  a  redress  of  every 
grievance,  and  for  carrying  into  effect  every 
Just  and  .salutary  measure."  The  Federalist 
No.  58,  at  380  (Mod.  Lib.  ed.)  (J.  Madison). 
The  amount  of  money  affected  by  the  dis- 
trict court's  order  may  be  estimated,  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  experience,  as  at  least  $88 
million  (see  The  Washington  Post.  February 
20,  1980,  A  14).  If  this  money  is  used  for 
the  purpose  rejected  by  Congress  and  re- 
quired by  the  court  below,  less  money  will 
be  available  for  needs  for  which  Congress 
did  appropriate. 

It  does  not  seem  to  lie  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  judiciary  to  determine  the 
seriousness  of  the  needs  Congress  sought  to 
meet — no  data  on  them  has  been  presented 
in  this  process.  Nor  does  the  Judiciary  appear 
to  have  the  competence  to  determine  what 

*  L.  Fisher,  The  Attthorization-Appsopsia- 
TioNs  Process:  Formal  Ritles  and  Informal 
Practices  (Congressional  Research  Service, 
Library  of  Congress,  1979). 
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needs  will  then  go  unmet  or  to  forecast  the 
response  of  Congress  to  a  Judicial  redistribu- 
tion of  federal  funds."  There  is  an  unusual 
need,  therefore,  for  the  Judiciary  to  adhere  to 
the  political  decision  already  made  as  to  the 
appropriation. 

A  more  obvious  example  of  a  political 
question  is  difficult  to  Imagine.  Not  one,  but 
five,  of  Mr  Justice  Brennan's  criteria  are  met 
In  the  case  at  bar  Overriding  all  is  his  ad- 
monition that  primarily  the  doctrine  Is  con- 
cerned with  the  separation  of  powers  A  Judi- 
cial usurpation  of  the  appropriations  power 
is  no  less  a  threat  to  the  separation  of  powers 
than  would  be  a  unsurpation  of  the  militia 
power,  or  the  war  power,  or  the  taxing  power 
These  are  simply  not  powers  that  were  in- 
tended for  the  Judiciary  They  were  intended 
for  the  people's  most  immediate  representa- 
tives;  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  very  first  words  of  Article  I  of  our 
Constitution  are:  "All  Legislative  Powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  ..."  A  matter  that 
has  been  hotly  contested  within  each  body 
of  the  Congreas  and  between  the  two  bodies, 
a  matter  which  has  been  an  Issue  in  mu- 
nicipal and  state  and  national  legislatures 
is  indisputably  legislative,  and  it  Is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  issue  could  be  more 
political  No  doubt  members  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  have  strong  views  as  to  what  the 
right  outcome  of  the  political  contest  should 
be  A  number  of  these  Judges  have  not  con- 
cealed their  opinions.  Members  of  the  Ju- 
diciary are  called,  not  to  further  the  political 
cause  they  think  is  right,  but  to  respect  the 
foundations  of  our  government  of  separate 
and  limited  powers,  of  which  the  power  of 
the  purse  is  democratically  entrusted  to  the 
Congress. 

CONCLUSION 

For  all  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  it  is  re- 
spectfully requested  that  the  Judgment  of 
the  district  court,  violating  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 9.  Clause  7  of  the  Constitution,  violat- 
ing the  principle  of  separation  of  powers, 
and  representing  an  exercise  of  Jurisdiction 
to  resolve  a  political  question  contrary  to 
Article  III,  be  reversed. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
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•The  statement  of  Mr.  Justice  Stewart  is 
apropos : 

"We  do  not  decide  today  that  the  Mary- 
land regulation  (limiting  total  amounts  al- 
lotted to  families  with  dependent  children 
under  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act) 
Is  wise,  that  It  best  fulfills  the  relevant  so- 
cial and  economic  objectives  that  Marylsuid 
might  ideally  espouse,  or  that  a  more  just 
and  humane  system  could  not  be  devised. 
Conflicting  claims  of  morality  and  intel- 
ligence are  raised  by  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  almost  every  measure.  .  .  .  But  the 
intractable  economic,  social  and  even  philo- 
sophical problems  presented  by  public  wel- 
fare assistance   programs  are  not  the  busi- 

^of  TT°I  ^^^^  Court,"  Dandridge  v.  Williams. 
397  U.S.  471,  487  (1970). 
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the  Eastern   District  of  New  York) 

BRIEF  FOR  the  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH, 

EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE 

OPINIONS    BELOW 

The  opinion  of  the  district  court  on  re- 
mand Is  not  yet  reported.'  The  initial  opinion 
of  the  district  court  (76-1113  J,S,  App.  la- 
25a)   is  reported  at  421  F.  Supp.  533. 

JURISDICTION 

The  judgments  of  the  district  court  (A. 
86-89)  were  entered  on  January  15,  1980.  On 
the  same  day,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  filed  a  notice  of  appeal 
to  this  Court  (A.  19),  and,  on  February  11, 
1980,  the  Secretary  applied  for  a  stay  pending 
disposition  of  her  appeal.  On  February  19, 
1980,  this  Court  denied  the  stay,  treated  the 
application  as  a  jurisdictional  statement, 
and  noted  prot>able  Jurisdiction  (A.  332). 
This  Court's  Jurisdiction  rests  on  28  U.S.C. 
1252. 

QUESTIONS  PRESENTED 

1.  Whether  the  Hyde  Amendment  violates 
the  equal  protection  component  of  the  Due 
Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  by 
authorizing  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
medically  necessary  services  generally  and 
for  abortions  only  "where  the  life  of  the 
mother  would  be  endangered  if  the  fetus 
were  carried  to  term"  but  not  for  other 
"medically  necessary"  abortions. 

2.  ■Whether,  by  restricting  the  availability 
of  federal  funds  for  "medically  necessary" 
abortions,  the  Hyde  Amendment  deprives 
pregnant  women  of  the  liberty  protected  by 
the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment or  the  religious  freedom  protected  by 
the  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

CONSTITtrriONAL     AND     STATUTORY      PROVISIONS 
INVOLVED 

The  relevant  constitutional  and  statutory 
provisions  are  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to 
this  brief  (App,  infra.  la-2a) . 

STATEMENT 

1.  ■ntle  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as 
amended,  42  U.S.C.  1396  et  seq..  establishes 
a  medical  assistance  program,  commonly 
known  as  "Medicaid,""  under  which  the  fed- 
eral government  provides  financial  assistance 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


to  those  states  that  choose  to  reimburse  the 
costs  of  medical  treatment  for  needy  per- 
sons. For  a  state  to  qualify  for  federal  assist- 
ance under  Title  XIX,  lu  Medicaid  plan  must 
include  coverage  for  the  "categorically 
needy" '  for  at  least  five  general  categoric* 
of  medical  treatment:  (1)  inpatient  hos- 
pital services,  (2)  outpatient  hospiUl  serv- 
ices, (3)  other  laboratory  and  x-ray  services, 
(4)  skilled  nursing  facilities  services,  peri- 
odic screening  and  diagnosis  of  children,  and 
family  planning  services,  and  (5)  physician's 
services.  42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)  (13)  i  Bl  and 
1396dia) (l)-(5). 

The  Act  does  not  expressly  require  that 
participating  states  pay  for  the  cost  of 
abortions  or  any  other  particular  medical 
procedures,'  but  the  statute  does  provide 
that  Medicaid  beneficiaries  must  receive,  at 
minimum,  services  within  the  categories 
specified  above  A  federal  regulation  under 
the  Act  provides  that  state  Medicaid  agen- 
cies ""may  not  arbitrarily  deny  or  reduce  the 
amount,  duration,  or  scope  of  a  required 
service  [le,  a  service  within  any  or  the  five 
mandatory  categories]  •  •  to  an  otherwise 
eligible  recipient  solely  because  of  the  diag- 
nosis, type  of  illness,  or  condition  ""  42  CP.R 
440.230(c)(1),  as  corrected,  43  Fed.  Reg. 
57253  (Dec.  7,  1978). 

With  respect  to  the  persons  eligible  for 
Medicaid  benefits  and  the  level  of  payments 
available,  the  Act  requires  each  state  Medic- 
aid plan  to  ""include  reasonable  stand- 
ards •  •  •  for  determining  eligibility  for  and 
the  extent  of  medical  assistance  under  the 
plan  which  •  •  •  are  consistent  with  the 
objectives  of  (Title  XIX (  •  •  •  "  42  US.C 
1396a(a)  (17)  (A) .  An  Implementing  regula- 
tion permits  participating  states  to  place  rea- 
sonable limits  on  the  amount  of  a  particular 
kind  of  care  that  will  be  covered.  42  CJ'.R 
440,230(b).  The  same  regulation  authorizes 
state  agencies  to  "place  appropriate  limits 
on  a  service  based  on  such  criteria  as  med- 
ical necessity  •  •  •"  42  C.F,R  440.230(c)  (2). 
as  corrected,  43  Fed,  Reg,  57253  (Dec.  7, 
1978). 

2.  In  September  1976.  Congress  limited  the 
availability  of  federal  funds  to  reimburse 
the  cost  of  medically  Indicated  or  "thera- 
peutic" abortions.  Section  209  of  Pub.  L.  No. 
94-439.  the  appropriations  act  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
for  fiscal  year  1977,  provided  that  "(n)one  of 
the  funds  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  i>erform  abortions  except  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  If 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term."'  90  Stat  1434, 
This  provision  Is  commonly  known  as  the 
Hyde  Amendment,  after  Its  original  congres- 
sional sponsor.  Representative  Henry  J 
Hyde  of  Illinois. 

On  December  7,  1977,  Congress  passed  a 
Joint  resolution  providing  appropriations  for 
HEW  for  the  last  10  months  of  fiscal  year 
1978  and  Including  a  modified  version  of  the 
Hyde  Amendment  to  govern  the  availability 
of  federal  Medicaid  funds  for  abortions  dur- 
ing that  period  Pub  L  No  95-205.  91  Stat. 
1460;  123  Cong.  Rec.  S19439-S19446,  H12769- 
H12776,  H12827-H12831  (dally  ed  Dec  7, 
1977)  .•  The  modified  Hyde  Amendment  listed 
two  additional  exceptions  to  the  general  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  abortions.  It  stated : 

(Njone  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term;  or  except  for  such  medical  procedures 
necessary  for  the  victims  of  rape  or  Incest, 
when  such  rape  or  incest  has  been  reported 
promptly  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  health  service;  or  except  in  those  In- 
stances where  severe  and  long-lasting  phy- 
sical health  damage  to  the  mother  would 
result  if  the  pregnancy  were  carried  to  term 
when  so  determined  by  two  physicians 

This  revised  version  of  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment was  repeated  In  the  HEW  approprla- 
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validated  all  versions  of  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment   on    equal    protection    grounds.    The 


Secretary  to  inform  HErW"s  regional  directors 
of  the  court's  decision  and  to  require  them 


corresponding  government  obligation  to  pay 
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tlons  act  for  flscal  year  1979  (Pub.  L.  No.  96- 
480.  92  Stat.  1586) 

In  large  measure  because  the  Senate  and 
the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  could  not 
agree  on  whether  this  modified  approach  to 
federal  funding  for  abortions  should  be  re- 
tained for  fiscal  year  1980.  Congress  was 
unable  to  enact  a  new  annual  appropriations 
bill  for  HEW  by  the  October  1979  deadline 
Instead,  on  October  12.  1979.  Congress  adopt- 
ed a  Joint  resolution  providing  appropria- 
tions for  HEW  for  the  period  ending  Novem- 
ber 20.  1979,  and  deleting  the  third  excep- 
tion In  the  modified  Hyde  Amendment  lan- 
guage originally  enacted  in  December  1977. 
Pub.  L.  No.  96-86,  93  Stat,  659.  662.  125 
Cong  Bee.  28103-28110.  28027-28033.  Oct.  12. 
1979).  The  new  appropriations  measure 
stated: 

|N)one  of  the  Federal  funds  provided  by 
this  Joint  resolution  •  •  •  shall  be  used  to 
perform  abortions  except  where  the  life  of 
the  mother  would  be  endangered  if  Che  fetus 
were  carried  to  term;  or  except  for  such 
medical  procedures  necessary  for  the  victims 
of  rape  or  incesc.  when  such  rape  or  Incest  has 
been  reported  promptly  to  a  law  enforcement 
agency  or  public  health  service 

After  further  debate,  the  same  language 
was  Included  In  another  Joint  resolution 
adopted  by  Congress  on  November  16,  1979. 
making  appropriations  for  HEW  for  the  re- 
mainder of  flscal  year  1980  Pub,  L.  No.  96- 
123.  93  Stat,  925.  926;  125  Cong  Rec.  32967- 
32970.  32854-32861.  Nov    16.  1979) 

Thus,  the  currently  effective  statutory 
limitation  on  the  use  of  federal  funds  for 
abortions  under  the  Medicaid  Act  Is  broader 
than  the  original  Hyde  Amendment  In  that 
it  permits  Che  use  of  federal  funds  to  termi- 
nate pregnancies  resulting  from  promtply 
reported  rape  or  Incest  It  is  narrower  than 
the  modified  version  of  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment that  governed  during  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979  In  that  It  does  not  permit  the  use 
of  federal  funds  to  terminate  pregnancies 
that  will  result  in  severe  and  long-lasting 
damage  to  the  mothers  physical  health. 

3.  These  consolidated  cases  were  filed  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York  on  September  30.  1976. 
the  day  that  Congress  enacted  the  initial  ver- 
sion of  the  Hyde  Amendment.  The  original 
plaintiffs  in  No.  76-C-1804  were  Cora  McRae. 
a  New  York  resident  and  Medicaid  recipient 
who  was  in  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy 
and  wished  to  have  an  abortion  but  did  not 
allege  that  the  procedure  was  medically 
necessary  or  that  continuation  of  the  preg- 
nancy would  endanger  her  life; 6  Irwln  B. 
Teran,  a  physician  who  performs  abortions 
for  Medicaid  recipients;"  and  Planned  Par- 
enthood of  New  York  City,  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration that  provides  family  planning  serv- 
ices and  operates  clinics  where  abortions  are 
performed  for  Medicaid  recipients  The  plain- 
tiff m  No.  76-C-1805  Is  the  New  York  Health 
and  Hospitals  Corporation,  a  public  benefit 
corporation  that  operates  16  municipal  hos- 
pitals. 12  of  which  provide  abortion  services 
Both  complaints  named  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  the  sole 
defendant.  On  October  19.  1976,  the  district 
court  permitted  Representative  Henry  J 
Hyde  of  Illinois.  Senator  James  L.  Buckley 
of  New  York,  and  Senator  Jesse  A.  Helms 
of  North  Carolina  to  intervene  as  defendants 
The  court  also  appointed  Isabella  M  Per- 
nlcone  as  the  guardian  ad  litem  for  unborn 
children  and  permitted  her  to  Intervene  as 
a  defendant.' 

Plaintiffs  sought  to  enjoin  enforcement  of 
the  Hyde  Amendment  They  complained  that 
by  prohibiting  federal  financial  assistance 
for  abortions  except  where  the  mothers 
life  was  In  danger  but  at  the  same  time  per- 
mitting federal  payments  for  costs  associated 

Footnotes  at   end  of  article. 


with  childbirth,  the  statute  violated  the 
equal  protection  principle  embodied  In  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment. Plaintiffs  asserted  that  the  Hyde 
Amendment  drew  an  Invidious  distinction 
between  Medicaid  recipients  who  carry  their 
pregnancies  to  term  and  Medicaid  recipients 
who  choose  to  have  an  abortion  for  any 
reason  other  than  the  preservation  of  their 
own  lives.  [A.  37) .  They  further  contended 
that  the  statute  deprived  the  plaintiff  preg- 
nant women  of  "their  right  to  control  their 
own  persons,  and  to  privacy  and  liberty  in 
matters  relating  to  marriage,  sex.  procreation 
and  the  family,  all  in  violation  of  the  Fourth. 
Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution" (A,  37),  In  addition,  the  complaint 
alleged  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  deprived 
the  plaintiff  physicians  of  "the  right  to  prac- 
tice medicine  In  accordance  with  their  best 
medical  Judgment  as  guaranteed  by  the 
First.  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Ninth  Amendments 
to  the  Constitution"  (A.  39) .  Finally,  plain- 
tiffs maintained  that  the  Amendment  served 
no  secular  purpose  and  therefore  constituted 
an  establishment  of  religion.  In  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment  (A.  40) . 

4.  After  a  hearing,  the  district  court  en- 
tered a  preliminary  Injunction  on  October 
22,  1976.  prohibiting  the  Secretary  from  en- 
forcing the  Hyde  Amendment  and  requiring: 
him  to  "(cjontlnue  to  authorize  and  expend 
federal  matching  funds  for  abortions  pro- 
vided to  women  eligible  for  Medicaid  at  the 
proportionate  level  and  In  accordance  with 
the  standards  under  which  they  were  being 
paid  before  enactment  of"  that  statute 
McRae  v  Mathews.  421  F  Supp  533.  543,  re- 
printed In  76-1113  J.S,  App,  23a-24a.  In 
addition,  the  court  ordered  the  Secretary  to 
give  notice  of  the  Injunction  to  all  state  and 
local  Medicaid  authorities  and  providers 
{id.  at  24a-25a)  The  court  certified  No,  76- 
C-1804  as  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  (1) 
pregnant  or  potentially  pregnant  Medlcald- 
eliglble  women  In  the  State  of  New  York 
who  decide  to  have  an  abortion  within  the 
first  24  weeks  of  pregnancy;  and  (2)  duly- 
licensed  and  Medlcald-certlfled  providers  of 
abortion  services  to  Medlcald-ellglble  preg- 
nant women  {id    at  23a). 

On  October  29.  1976.  the  district  court 
denied  the  Secretary's  motion  to  amend  the 
preliminary  Injunction  to  provide  that 
Medicaid  funds  paid  to  the  states  as  a  result 
of  the  court's  order  would  be  subject  to 
recoupment  If  the  order  were  reversed  on 
appeal  (76-1113  J.S.  App,  26a  29a)  At  the 
same  time,  the  court  observed  that,  because 
its  preliminary  Injunctive  order  was  not  the 
final  Judgment,  the  accompanying  opinion 
"did  not  explicitly  hold  that  (the  Hyde 
Amendmentl  was  unconstitutional"  The 
court  added,  however,  that  such  a  holding 
was  "Implicit  in  the  granting  of  the  Injunc- 
tion" (id.  at  29a). 

The  Secretary  appealed  to  this  Court  and 
suggested  that  the  case  be  held  for  disposi- 
tion In  light  of  two  other  nbortlon  funding 
cases  then  pending  before  the  Court.  Maher 
V.  Roe.  432  US,  464  (1977).  and  Beal  v.  Doe. 
432  US,  438  (1977),  After  deciding  Maher 
and  Beal,  this  Court  vacated  the  Injunction 
In  McRae  and  remanded  the  case  for  further 
consideration  In  light  of  those  decisions 
Califano  v,  McRae.  433  U.S.  916  (1977).  See 
also  Califano  v  McRae,  434  US  1301  (1977) 
(Marshall.  Circuit  Justice). 

5,  On  remand,  the  district  court  permitted 
several  additional  plaintiffs  to  Intervene, 
Plaintiffs  Jane  Doe,  Mary  Doe,  Susan  Roe,  and 
Ann  Moe  are  Medicaid  recipients  who  wished 
to  have  abortions  that  allegedly  were  med- 
ically necessary  but  did  not  qualify  for  fed- 
eral funding  under  either  the  1977  or  the 
1978  version  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  (A 
60-61 ) ,»  Plaintiffs  Jane  Hodgson,  David  Bing- 
ham, Hugh  Savage.  Edgar  Jackson,  and  Lewis 
KopUk  are  physicians  who  practice  In  states 
other  than  New  York  and  who  perform  abor- 


tions for  Medicaid  recipients  (A,  62-63),' 
Plaintiff  Women's  Division  of  the  Board  of 
Global  Ministries  of  the  United  Methodist 
Church  Is  the  policymaking  body  for  United 
Methodist  Women,  an  organization  whose 
membership  allegedly  Includes  (1)  "poor, 
pregnant  women  who  are  dependent  on  Medi- 
caid to  obtain  safe,  legal  abortions,  whose 
ability  to  obtain  such  is  impeded  or  pre- 
cluded by  the  Hyde  Amendments,  and  who 
object  to  having  someone  else's  religious  be- 
liefs about  abortions  Imposed  upon  thera 
thereby.  Inhibiting  their  freedom  of  con- 
science "  and  (2 1  "federal  taxpayers  who  ob- 
ject to  the  Hyde  Amendments  as  violating 
the  First  Amendment's  limitations  on  the 
taxing  and  spending  powers"  (A,  63-64). 
Plaintiffs  Theressa  Hoover  and  Ellen  Kirby 
are  officers  of  the  Women's  Division  and  fed- 
eral taxpayers  (A,  64-65). 

In  January  1978,  plaintiffs  filed  an 
amended  complaint  challenging  the  various 
versions  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  on  numer- 
ous ground.s  They  alleged  first  that  the  Hyde 
Amendment,  to  the  extent  It  pyermits  states 
participating  in  the  Medicaid  program  to  re- 
fuse to  fund  some  medically  necessary  abor- 
tions, violates  the  Medicaid  Act  (A.  72-73).  In 
the  alternative,  they  argued  that,  notwith- 
standing the  Hyde  Amendment,  participating 
states  remain  obligated  under  the  Medicaid 
Act  to  fund  all  medically  necessary  abortions 
(A    72.  73). 

Plaintiffs  further  asserted  that  the  Hyde 
Amendment  violates  the  equal  protection 
component  of  the  Due  Process  Clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment  in  several  ways:  d) 
by  distinguishing  between  medically  neces- 
sary services  generally  and  medically  neces- 
sary abortions:  (2)  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween women,  for  whom  federal  Medicaid 
funds  are  not  available  for  one  kind  of 
medically  necessary  care,  and  men.  for  whom 
federal  Medicaid  funds  are  generally  avail- 
able for  medically  necessary  services;  |3)  by 
distinguishing  between  women  whq  choose 
to  carry  their  pregnancies  to  term  and  women 
who  seek  to  terminate  their  pregnancies  by 
abortion;  (4)  by  distinguishing  between  in- 
digent women  and  women  who  are  able  to 
pay  for  abortions;  and  (5)  by  distinguishing 
between  women  who  are  members  of  racial 
or  ethnic  minorities  and  other  women  (A. 
72-76)  Plaintiffs  also  alleged  that  the  Hyde 
Amendment  "punishes"  pregnant  women 
who  choose  to  exercise  the  right  to  obtain 
an  abortion  guaranteed  by  the  First.  Fourth. 
Fifth,  and  Ninth  Amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution (A,  75). 

With  respect  to  the  plaintiff  class  of  phy- 
sicians, the  amended  complaint  contended 
that  the  Hyde  Amendment  denies  those  doc- 
tors "the  right  to  practice  medicine  In  ac- 
cordance with  their  best  medical  Judgment" 
and  also  deprives  them  of  "substantial  In- 
come from  abortion  services  normally  ren- 
dered to  Medlcald-ellglble  women"  (A,  77). 
Finally,  plaintiffs  asserted  that  "(tlhere  Is 
no  seculuar  Justification  for  the  Hyde 
Amendments"  and  that  the  federal  abortion 
funding  restriction  "constitute  enactment 
into  law  of  one  religious  belief  respecting 
abortions  and  the  nature  of  the  fetus  and  the 
imposition  of  that  religious  view  on  Medlc- 
ald-ellglble women  who  would  otherwise 
choose  abortion  In  accordance  with  their  re- 
ligious or  nonrellgious  beliefs"  (A,  79),  On 
this  basis,  plaintiffs  maintained  that  the 
Hyde  Amendment  violates  both  the  Estab- 
lishment Clause  and  the  Free  Exercise  Clause 
of  the  First  Amendment. 

6,  Between  August  1977  and  September 
1978.  the  district  court  conducted  a  trial 
during  which  plaintiffs  Introduced  volumi- 
nous evidence  concerning  the  medical  rea- 
sons for  abortions  and  the  diverse  religious 
views  on  the  subject."  On  January  15.  1980. 
the  district  court  Issued  an  opinion  that 
summarized  the  evidence  at  length  and  In- 
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validated  all  versions  of  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment on  equal  protection  grounds.  The 
court  held  that  the  statutory  distinction 
between  medically  necessary  abortions  and 
other  medically  necessary  services  bears  no 
rational  relationship  to  any  legitimate  gov- 
ernmental Interest  (Opinion  310-316,  316- 
323),  In  the  court's  view,  when  am  abortion 
Is  "medically  necessary  to  safeguard  the 
pregnant  woman's  health.  •  •  •  the  dls- 
entitlement  to  medicaid  assistance  impinges 
directly  on  the  woman's  right  to  decide,  in 
consultation  with  her  physician  and  In  re- 
liance on  his  Judgment,  to  terminate  her 
pregnancy  In  order  to  preserve  her  health" 
lid,  at  313).  In  addition,  citing  a  provision 
in  the  Adolescent  Health  Services  and  Preg- 
nancy Prevention  and  Care  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
(Supp.  II)  300a-21(a),  the  court  ruled  that 
the  Hyde  Amendments  are  Invalid  because 
they  "clearly  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of 
one  suspect  class,  that  Is  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  statutory  class  of  adolescents  at  a 
high  risk  of  pregnancy  •  •  •  and  particu- 
larly those  seventeen  and  imder"  (Opinion 
315). 

Turning  to  plaintiffs'  First  Amendment 
challenges  to  the  abortion  funding  restric- 
tions, the  court  rejected  the  Establishment 
Clause  argument  but  held  that  the  Hyde 
Amendments  violate  the  constitutional  right 
to  the  "free  exercise"  of  religion  (Opinion 
323-328 ) .  Although  the  court  acknowledged 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Hyde  Amendments 
was  not  "Identlflably  religious"  and  did  not 
become  so  merely  because  "the  most  vigor- 
ous spokesmen  for  [the  statutes]  put  their 
case  In  religious  terms"  (id.  at  324) .  It  ruled 
that  the  Amendments  "do  raise  grave  First 
and  Fifth  Amendment  problems  affecting 
individual  liberty"  (id.  at  326).  Relying  on 
evidence  regarding  the  teachings  of  Con- 
servative and  Reform  Judaism,  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Church,  and  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church  (id.  at  178-199),  the  court 
stated  that,  in  some  cases  at  least,  a  preg- 
nant woman's  decision  to  have  a  medically 
necessary  abortion  may  be  based  on  religious 
considerations.  The  court  declared  that 
"Itlhe  liberty  protected  by  the  Fifth 
Amendment  extends  certainly  to  the  Indi- 
vidual decisions  of  religiously  formed  con- 
science to  terminate  pregnancy  for  medical 
reasons"  (id.  at  327-328).  The  opinion  con- 
cluded with  the  following  paragraph  {id.  at 
328): 

A  woman's  conscientious  decision.  In  con- 
sultation with  her  physician,  to  terminate 
her  pregnancy  because  that  is  medically 
necessary  to  her  health,  is  an  exercise  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  rights,  nearly  allied  to 
her  right  to  be.  surely  part  of  the  liberty 
protected  by  the  Fifth  Amendment,  doubly 
protected  when  the  liberty  Is  exercised  In 
conformity  with  religious  belief  and  teach- 
ing protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  To 
deny  necessary  medical  assistance  for  the 
lawful  and  medically  necessary  procedure  of 
abortion  is  to  violate  the  pregnant  woman's 
First  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights.  The  Ir- 
reconcilable conflict  of  deeply  and  widely 
held  views  on  this  Issue  of  Individual  con- 
science excludes  any  legislative  Intervention 
except  that  which  protects  each  Individual's 
freedom  of  conscientious  decision  and  con- 
scientious nonpartlclpatlon. 

Accordingly,  the  district  court  ordered  the 


Secretary  to  Inform  HEW's  regional  directors 
of  the  court's  decision  and  to  require  them 
to  Instruct  participating  states  to  notify  all 
Medicaid  providers  of  the  existence  of  the 
injunction  (A.  87).  Finally,  the  court  recer- 
tified the  McRae  case  as  a  nationwide  class 
action  on  behalf  of  all  Medlcald-ellglble 
pregnant  women  who  wish  to  have  medically 
necessary  abortions  and  all  Medlcald-certl- 
fled providers  of  abortion  services  for  such 
women  (A,  92-93) . 

SUMMARY    OF    ABCtTMENT 

I 

The  Hyde  Amendment  is  a  legislative  meas- 
ure rationally  designed  to  further  the  legit- 
imate governmental  Interest  In  preserving 
potential  human  life  and  encouraging  child- 
birth. Medically  necessary  services  other  than 
abortion  do  not  involve  the  termination  of 
potential  human  life,  and  Congress  there- 
fore had  a  rational  basis  for  permitting  Med- 
icaid payments  for  abortion  on  a  more  lim- 
ited basis  than  for  other  medically  necessary 
services.  The  district  court's  decision  to  the 
contrary  Is  similar  to  the  ruling  of  another 
district  court  In  Zbaraz  v.  Quern,  469  F.  Supp. 
1212  (N.D.  III.) .  question  of  Jurisdiction  post- 
poned, Nos.  79-4.  79-5.  and  79-491  (Nov.  26. 
1979).  and  we  rely  primarily  on  the  govern- 
ment's brief  In  the  latter  case  to  demonstrate 
the  flaws  in  the  district  court's  "equal  pro- 
tection" reasoning  here. 

Although  the  opinion  of  the  district  court 
Is  somewhat  cryptic,  the  court  may  have  In- 
tended to  Invalidate  the  Hyde  Amendment 
on  the  independent  ground  that  the  statute 
discriminates  Impermissibly  on  the  basis  of 
age.  That  ruling  Is  also  erroneous.  The  Hyde 
Amendment  treats  pregnant  women  of  all 
ages  Identically,  and  there  is  no  indication 
that  the  statute  was  passed  In  order  to  Im- 
pose a  special  disadvantage  on  persons  below 
the  age  of  21.  If  teenage  women  are  dispro- 
portionately represented  within  the  group 
directly  affected  by  the  Hyde  Amendment,  it 
Is  because  they  are  more  likely  to  become 
pregnant  and  to  seek  abortions,  not  because 
Congress  adopted  a  statutory  classification 
based  on  age. 

n 

A.  The  Hyde  Amendment  does  not  violate 
the  Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment, There  are  substantial  secular  reasons 
for  seeking  to  encourage  childbirth  and  to 
discourage  the  premature  termination  of 
pregnancies.  As  this  Court  observed  In  Roe  v. 
Wade.  410  U.S.  113.  130-131.  134-135.  lAl- 
143  (1973).  opposition  to  abortion  can  be 
traced  to  such  diverse  and  secular  sources 
as  the  ancient  Greeks,  common  law  authori- 
ties, and  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Congressional  Judgments  on  matters  of  pub- 
lic morality  are  not  invalid  merely  because 
they  happen  to  harmonize  or  coincide  with 
the  tenets  of  a  particular  religion  or  religious 
denomination,  McGovern  v,  Maryland.  366 
US,  420,  442  (1961),  Nor  does  the  participa- 
tion of  religious  organizations  In  public  de- 
bate on  a  subject  automatically  render  any 
resulting  statute  that  is  consistent  with  the 
views  of  such  organizations  vulnerable  to 
attack  on  Establishment  Clause  grounds. 

As  the  district  court  recognized  (Opinion 
323-324) .  the  Hyde  Amendment  refiects  "tra- 
ditionalist" attitudes  toward  abortion  more 
than    the    position    of    any   single    religious 


Secretary  to  "(c)€ase  to  give  effect"  to  theV»group,  Acceptance  of  the  contrary  position 


Hyde  Amendments  insofar  as  they  forbid 
federal  Medicaid  payments  for  abortions  that 
are  "necessary  in  the  professional  Judgment 
of  the  pregnant  woman's  attending  phy- 
sician exercised  in  the  light  of  all  factors, 
physical,  emotional  psychological,  familial, 
and  the  woman's  age,  relevant  to  the  health- 
related  well-being  of  the  pregnant  woman" 
(A.  87),  The  court  directed  the  Secretary  to 


advocated  by  appellees  In  the  district  court 
would  have  Implications  far  beyond  this  case 
In  particular.  It  would  cast  substantial 
doubt  on  the  constitutionality  of  numerous 
criminal  statutes — for  example,  those  pro- 
hibiting polygamy  or  adultery — that  parallel 
the  rules  of  conduct  espoused  by  various 
religious  groups. 

B.  The  Hyde  Amendment  does  not  violate 


|C|ontlnue  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of      t^he  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 

"87^  "'^^'^^'^K  funds"  for  such  abortions      ment.   The  constitutional   right  to  practice 

87).  In  addition,  the  court  ordered  the     the  religion  of  one's  choice  does  not  entail  a 


corresponding  government  obligation  to  pay 

the  co.st  of  conduct  undertaken  In  fulfill- 
ment of  a  persons  perceived  religious  duties. 
Even  assuming  that  the  district  court  cor- 
rectly determined  that  one  or  more  religious 
denominations  teach  that  abortion  is  the 
proper  course  where  necessarj-  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  mother,  appellees  are  not  en- 
titled to  relief  on  free  exercise  grounds 

In  the  first  place,  no  named  pregn&nt 
appellee  has  alleged  that  her  personal  reli- 
gious beliefs  Impelled  her  to  seek  an  aborUon. 
Under  such  circumstances,  neither  the  Indi- 
vidual appellees  nor  the  members  of  the 
class  they  represent  have  standing  to  assert 
a  cause  of  action  based  on  the  Free  Exercise 
Clause. 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  free  exercise 
argument  Is  properly  presented  here.  It  Is 
Incorrect  on  the  merits.  The  Constitution 
guarantees  numerous  personal  rights,  but  It 
does  not  require  the  government  to  expend 
public  funds  in  order  to  ensure  that  indigent 
persons  may  engage  In  constitutionally  pro- 
tected activities  Religious  obsen-ance  Is  no 
more  entitled  to  public  subsidy  than  the 
speaking  and  publishing  activities  protected 
by  other  portions  of  the  First  Amendment 
Indeed,  because  of  Establishment  Clause  con- 
straints, religious  activity  may.  If  anything, 
be  less  eligible  for  public  financial  support 

Although  this  Court  has  recognized  a  preg- 
nant woman's  constitutional  right  to  obtain 
an  abortion,  that  right  does  not  become  im- 
bued w^lth  a  special  status  simply  because.  In 
a  particular  Instance,  Its  exercise  may  be 
religiously  motivated.  As  In  the  case  of  other 
constitutional  rights,  the  government  may 
not  Interfere  with  private  decision -making, 
but  It  need  not  provide  financial  encourage- 
ment for  every  conceivable  choice  a  person 
might  make. 

ARGUMENT 


The  Hyde  Amendment  does  not  violate  the 
due  process  clause  of  the  fifth  amendment 
because  Congress  had  a  rational  basis  for 
treating  abortion  differently  from  other  med- 
ically necessary  procedures: 

To  the  extent  that  the  district  court  Invali- 
dated the  Hyde  Amendment  on  equal  pro- 
tection grounds.  Its  decision  Is  similar  to 
the  ruling  In  Zbaraz  v  Quern.  469  F  Supp 
1212  (N.D,  111  ).  question  of  Jurisdiction  post- 
poned. Nos,  79-4.  79-5.  79-491  (Nov.  26. 
1979)  "^  Both  district  courts  have  held  that 
no  legitimate  governmental  Interest  Justifies 
the  congressional  choice  to  fund  medically 
necessary  services  generally  but  to  restrict 
the  availability  of  federal  payments  for  medi- 
cally necessary  abortions  In  our  view,  the 
district  court  decisions  are  Incorrect  because 
the  Hyde  Amendment,  in  each  of  its  forms. 
is  a  rational  legislative  measure  for  advanc- 
ing the  legitimate  governmental  Interest  In 
preserving  potential  human  life  and  encour- 
aging childbirth.  The  statute  also  ser\'es  the 
legitimate  congressional  goal  of  limiting  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for  a  purpose 
that  many  taxpayers  find  morally  objection- 
able. 

Because  this  Court  has  decided  to  hear  the 
present  case  In  tandem  with  Zbaraz,  we  do 
not  repeat  in  dettUl  the  equal  protection 
arguments  already  advanced  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Illinois  case  Instead,  we  rely 
primarily  on  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
government "s  brief  In  Zbaraz  (pages  50-64) 
to  demonstrate  the  errors  in  the  district 
court's  reasoning  here  •'  We  add  only  a  brief 
comment  on  two  aspects  of  the  district 
court's  equal  protection  ruling  that  distin- 
guish it  to  some  extent  from  the  decision  In 
Zbaraz. 

1  In  attempting  to  assess  the  rationality 
of  the  Hyde  Amendment,  the  district  court 
complied  a  massive  evidentiary  record  on  the 
nature   of   the   social   problem   addressed   by 


Footnotes  at  end   of  article. 
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Congress.  During  a  13-month  trial,  the  court  (see  Opinion  133-150),  the  ddstrict  court  de-  poses  of  the  present  case,  that  Congress  has 
Investigated  such  matters  as  the  number  of  termlned  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  dls-  not  adopted  different  Medicaid  abortion 
abortions  performed  annually  in  the  United     criminates  against  teenagers  and  that  "In|o      funding  rules  based  on  the  age  of  the  oro- 
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L.  Rev.  404,  406  n.7  (1976),  citing  2  Family 
Planning  Pop.  Rep.  82,  83  (1973).  Such  a 
widespread  reaction,  occurring  in  states  with 
very    different    demographic    patterns    and 


Appellees  Theressa  Hoover  and  Blen  Klrby 
are  officers  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  Thev  did  orovlde  the  dls- 


permltted  to  assert  Its  members'  Interest  in  a 
matter  of  personal  moral  choice. 

2.   Assuming   that   appellees'   free  exercise 
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Congrees.  During  a  13-motith  trial,  the  court 
Investigated  such  matters  as  the  number  of 
abortions  performed  annually  In  the  United 
States  and  other  countries,  the  ratio  of  abor- 
tion* to  live  births,  the  percentage  of  ma- 
ternal deaths  attributable  to  abortions,  the 
practical  consequences  of  abortion  funding 
limitations,  the  relationship  between  pov- 
erty and  maternal  health,  the  possible  psy- 
chological effects  of  an  unwanted  pregnancy, 
and  the  special  medical  problems  encoun- 
tered in  adolescent  pregnancies.  The  exten- 
sive inquiry  conducted  by  the  district  court 
reflects  the  fundamental  flaw  in  the  court's 
approach  to  Judicial  review  of  the  Hyde 
Amendment.  The  court  addressed  Itself  to  the 
question  whether  the  challenged  congres- 
sional action  is  a  good  Idea  rather  than  the 
question  whether  the  limitation  on  federal 
funding  for  abortions  satisfies  constitutional 
requirements.  The  questions  are  not  identi- 
cal. Courts  do  not  sit  as  general  fact-finding 
and  policy-making  bodies  charged  with  the 
task  of  Identifying  and  implementing  the 
most  desirable  solution  to  broad  social  prob- 
lems. That  is  Congress'  responsibility.  Re- 
viewing courts  decide  only  whether  the  leg- 
islature has  acted  within  permissible  bounds. 

Here,  the  district  court  uncovered  no  evi- 
dence to  contradict  this  Court's  conclusion 
that  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  have 
an  "important  and  legitimate  Interest  In  pro- 
tecting the  potentiality  of  human  life."  Soe 
V  Wade.  410  US  113.  162  (1973)  See  also 
Beal  v  Doe.  432  US.  438.  445-446  (1977).  Nor 
did  the  court  disagree  with  the  proposition 
that  abortion  is  the  only  medically  necessary 
service  that  Involves  the  purposeful  termina- 
tion of  potential  human  life.  See  Maher  v 
Roe.  432  US.  464.  480  (1977).  Nor  did  the 
court  find  that  the  Hyde  Amendment's  fund- 
ing restrictions  will  not  contribute  to  the 
preservation  of  fetal  life  by  discouraging 
abortions  and  encouraging  childbirth.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  finding  or  evidence,  the 
court  should  have  sustained  the  validity  of 
the  statute. 

By  undertaking  Instead  an  elaborate  In- 
quiry Into  the  practical  Implications  of 
pregnancies  among  Medicaid-ellgible  wom- 
en, the  coiirt  revealed  Its  misconception  of 
its  own  role;  by  concluding  that  public 
funds  must  be  provided  for  medically  neces- 
sary abortions,  the  court  substituted  Its 
Judgment  for  that  of  Congress  and  usurped 
the  function  of  the  peoples  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Even  If  the  courts  lengthy 
opinion  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
Hyde  Amendment  Is  an  unwise  measure.  It 
would  not  Justify  invalidation  of  the  statute 
on  equal  protection  grounds.  Nothing  that 
the  court  has  said  detracts  from  the  critical 
considerations  that  support  the  statutes 
consitutionallty :  Congress  had  a  rational 
basis  for  treating  abortions  differently  from 
other  medically  necessary  services  in  dis- 
pensing public  monies,  and  that  Is  all  that 
the  Due  Process  Clause  requires. 

2.  An  unclear  passage  toward  the  end  of 
the  district  court's  opinion  (Opinion  315- 
316)  suggests  that  the  court  may  have  held 
the  Hyde  Amendment  invalid  on  an  inde- 
pendent equal  protection  ground,  separate 
from  and  in  addition  to  the  allegedly  Imper- 
missible statutory  distinction  between  abor- 
tion and  other  medically  necessary  services 
The  court  stated  that  the  Hyde  Amendment 
"clearly  operate  [s]  to  the  disadvantage  of 
one  stispect  class,  that  la  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  statutory  class  of  adolescents  at 
a  high  risk  of  pregnancy  •  •  •.  and  partic- 
ularly those  seventeen  and  under  •  •  •" 
The  "statutory  class"  to  which  the  court  re- 
ferred is  derived  from  the  Adolescent  Health 
Services  and  Pregnancy  Prevention  and  Care 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  (Supp.  ID  300a-21  et  sea  Ap- 
parently on  the  basis  of  statistics  indicating 
that  women  under  21  years  of  age  may  be 
disproportionately  represented  among  those 
for  Whom  an  abortion  is  medically  n«:ea8ary 


(see  Opinion  133-150).  the  ddstrlct  court  de- 
termined that  the  Hyde  Amendment  dis- 
criminates against  teenagers  and  that  "|n|o 
legislative  Interest  outweighing  the  Interest 
In  the  teenagers'  health  can  be  advanced  to 
Justify  the  discriminatory  denial  of  neces- 
sary meddcal  care"  (Opinion  316).  The 
court's  use  of  the  phrase  "suspect  class"  may 
have  been  intended  to  suggest  that  a 
heightened  level  of  equal  protection  scru- 
tiny must  be  applied  when  a  statutory  clas- 
sification discriminates  on  the  basis  of  age. 
If  so.  the  court  erred  in  two  respects. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hyde  Amendment 
does  not  treat  pregnant  teenagers  differently 
from  other  pregnant  women.  Federal  funds 
for  abortions  are  available  to  prospective 
teenage  mothers  on  the  same  basis  as  thej- 
are  available  to  older  women.  Pregnancy,  of 
course.  Ls  a  condition  that  does  not  occur 
before  puberty  or  after  menopause.  Any  law 
affecting  pregnancy  therefore  Invariably  ap- 
plies only  to  females  within  an  age  range 
far  narrower  than  the  full  spectrum  from 
birth  to  death.  This  does  not  mean  that 
Congress  discriminates  on  the  basis  of  age 
whenever  it  legislates  on  the  subject  of 
pregnancy  or  abortion. 

Despite  its  exhaustive  discussion  of  the 
legislative  history,  the  district  court  cited 
no  evidence  whatever  to  show  that  Congress 
Intended  to  discriminate  against  teenagers 
when  it  passed  the  various  versions  of  the 
Hyde  Amendment  or  that  It  "selected  or  re- 
affirmed a  particular  course  of  action  at  least 
In  part  because  of.'  not  merely  In  spite  of,' 
Its  adverse  effects  upon  an  Identifiable 
group  "  Personnel  Administrator  of  Massa- 
chusetts  v.  Feeney.  442  U.S.  256,  279  (1979).'« 
A  mere  statistical  showing  of  dl^roportlon- 
ate  Impact  does  not  suffice  to  establish  a 
legislative  classification  when  the  statute  it- 
self draws  no  such  distinction.  See  Dayton 
Board  of  Education  v.  Brinkman.  433  U.S. 
406,  413  (1977);  Village  of  Arlington  Heights 
V.  Metropolitan  Housing  Development  Corp 
429  U.S.  252  (1977);  Washington  v  DavU 
426  US.  229,  239  (1976);  Jefferson  v.  Hack- 
ney. 406  U.S.  535,  548  (1972).  If  the  rule 
were  otherwise,  few  Acts  of  Congress  could 
survive  equal  protection  scrutiny.  Any  tax 
or  social  welfare  provision,  for  example, 
could  be  challenged  on  the  ground  that  the 
group  directly  affected  does  not  represent  a 
perfect  croes-sectlon  of  society.  This  Court's 
equal  protection  decisions  have  never  sug- 
gested that  the  Constitution  requires  such 
an  absurd  result. 

Moreover,  assuming  that  Congress  did  in- 
tend to  treat  teenagers  differently  from 
adults,  this  Court's  cases  establish  that  age 
Is  not  a  "suspect"  classification  for  equal  pro- 
tection purposes.  Vance  v.  Bradley.  440  U  S 
93  (1979);  Massachusetts  Board  of  Retire- 
ment V.  Murgia.  427  U.S.  307  ( 1976).  Similar- 
ly, the  Court  has  reviewed  legislative  classi- 
fications involving  pregnancy  In  accordance 
with  the  rational  basis  test.  Geduldig  v 
Mello.  417  U.S.  484,  495^96  (1974).  There  is 
no  principled  reason  why  a  legislative  distinc- 
tion based  on  both  age  and  pregnancy  should 
be  held  to  a  higher  standard.  Indeed,  when 
this  Court  reviewed  a  classification  that  Im- 
posed special  burdens  on  minors  seeking 
abortions.  It  did  not  say  that  strict  scrutiny 
was  required,  even  though  both  an  age  clas- 
sification and  the  "fundamental"  right  to 
obtain  an  abortion  were  Involved.  The  Court 
invalidated  a  requirement  that  pregnant 
teenagers  obuin  the  consent  of  one  parent 
before  obtaining  an  abortion,  not  because 
the  State  failed  to  show  a  compelling  gov- 
ernmental Interest,  but  because  it  failed  to 
show  any  "significant"  Interest  at  all 
Planned  Parenthood  of  Missouri  v.  Danforth 
428  U.S.  52.  75   (1976)  "in/ortrt. 

The  proper  standard  of  review  having  thus 
been  Identified,  it  bears  repeating,  for  pur- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


poses  of  the  present  case,  that  Congress  has 
not  adopted  different  Medicaid  abortion 
funding  rules  based  on  the  age  of  the  pro- 
spective mother.  The  Hyde  Amendment 
treats  all  pregnant  Medicaid  reclplenu 
equally.  If  the  class  of  Medlcald-eliglble 
women  who  seek  medically  necessary  abor- 
tions Includes  proportionally  more  teenagers 
than  the  population  at  large  or  the  class  of 
Medlcald-eliglble  women  generally,  that  cir- 
cumstance does  not  convert  the  Hyde 
Amendment  into  a  statutory  classification 
based  on  age.  Not  even  a  rational  Justifica- 
tion for  age  discrimination  need  be  Identi- 
fied where  no  discrimination  has  occurred, 
n 

The  Hyde  Amendment  does  not  violate 
the  First  Amendment  or  deprive  Medlcald- 
eliglble  pregnant  women  of  the  liberty  guar- 
anteed by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

A.  The  District  Court  Correctly  Concluded 
that  the  Hyde  Amendment  Is  not  a  "Law 
Respecting   an   Establishment   of    Religion." 

Appellees  argued  vigorously  in  the  district 
court  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  violates  the 
Establishment  Clause  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment because  It  allegedly  incorporates  into 
law  the  Roman  Catholic  Church's  doctrines 
concerning  the  time  at  which  human  life 
begins  and  the  sinfulness  of  abortion  (see 
Plaintiffs'  First  Amendment  brief  206-299). 
The  district  court  properly  rejected  this 
argument  (Opinion  323-326).  As  tills  Court 
held  In  McGowan  v.  Maryland,  366  U.S.  420. 
442  (1961).  a  statute  does  not  violate  the 
Establishment  Clause  merely  because  It 
"happens  to  coincide  or  harmonize  with  the 
tenets  of  some  or  all  religions." 

To  be  sure,  neither  a  state  nor  the  federal 
government  can  "pass  laws  which  aid  one 
religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one 
religion  over  another."  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education.  330  U.S.  1,  15  (1947).  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  Congress  violates  the 
Establishment  Clause  whenever  it  regulates 
conduct  or  spends  public  funds  In  a  way 
that  provokes  different  reactions  among 
different  religious  groups.  'When  Congress 
legislates  for  the  general  welfare  of  society, 
the  Establishment  Clause  is  not  offended 
simply  because  the  resulting  statute  elicits 
greater  approval  from  one  religious  denomi- 
nation or  sect  than  from  another.  As  the 
Court  explained  in  McGowan  (366  U.S.  at 
442)  : 

Thus,  for  temporal  purposes,  murder  is  Il- 
legal. And  the  fact  that  this  agrees  with 
the  dictates  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  reli- 
gions while  it  may  disagree  with  others  does 
not  Invalidate  the  regulation.  So  too  with 
the  questions  of  adultery  and  polygamy. 
I  Citations  omitted.  1  The  same  could  be  said 
of  theft,  fraud,  etc  .  because  those  offenses 
were  also  proscribed  in  the  Decalogue. 

The  belief  that  life  begins  at  conception 
Is  not  exclusively  religious  In  character  and 
is  not  solely  attributable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.'^  This  Court  has  traced 
the  belief  to  such  diverse  secular  sources 
as  the  Pythagorean  school  of  Greek  ethical 
philosophy  and  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation. Roe  V  Wade,  supra.  410  U.S.  at  131, 
141.  The  Court  also  noted  that,  although  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  common  law 
treated  abortion  as  a  crime.  Coke  did  describe 
the  artificial  termination  of  pregnancy  as 
"a  great  misprision."  and  Coke's  view  In- 
fluenced the  development  of  the  law  in  some 
American  Jurisdictions.  Id.  at  135-136. 

During  the  19th  century,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  states  passed  strict  criminal  abor- 
tion laws.  Roe  v.  Wade,  supra.  410  U.S.  at 
138-141.  Those  laws  remained  In  force  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  they  had  a  sig- 
nificant effect  In  shaping  public  morality 
with  respect  to  abortion.  'Within  six  months 
of  this  Court's  decision  In  Roe  v.  Wade,  30 
states  Imposed  restrtctions  on  the  use  of 
their  public  funds  for  abortions.  Note,  Med- 
icaid and  The  Abortion  Right,  44  Oeo.  Wsah. 
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L.  Rev.  404.  405  n.7  (1976).  citing  2  Family 
Planning  Pop.  Rep.  82,  83  (1973).  Such  a 
widespread  reaction,  occurring  In  states  with 
very  different  demographic  patterns  and 
ethnic  populations,  demonstrates  that  the 
legislative  refusal  to  fund  abortions  except 
In  the  most  compelling  circumstances  is  the 
product  of  deeply  felt  public  sentiment  and 
not  an  outgrovrth  of  the  political  activities 
of  a  single  religious  group.'"  Accordingly, 
the  district  court  properly  held  that  the 
Hyde  Amendment  reflects  "traditionalist" 
attitudes  towards  abortion  and  Is  not  a  "law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment 

B.  The  Hyde  Amendment  Does  Not  Restrict 
the  Free  Exercise  of  Religion  Or  Deprive 
Pregnant  Women  of  the  Liberty  Guaranteed 
by  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

The  district  court  ruled  that  the  various 
versions  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  "raise  grave 
First  and  Fifth  Amendment  problems  affect- 
ing individual  liberty"  (Opinion  326).  Al- 
though the  court  did  not  explain  its  view 
of  the  relationship  between  the  two  constitu- 
tional provisions  cited.  It  did  hold  that  the 
congressional  refusal  to  fund  some  medically 
necessary  abortions  "violate Is]  the  pregnant 
woman's  First  and  Fifth  Amendment  rights" 
(id.  at  328).  Relying  on  testimony  from  rep- 
resentatives of  several  church  bodies,  the 
court  determined  that.  In  some  Instances,  a 
woman's  decision  to  seek  a  medically  neces- 
sary abortion  may  be  a  product  of  her  reli- 
gious beliefs.'"  The  court  concluded  that 
"Itjhe  liberty  protected  by  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment extends  certainly  to  the  Individual  de- 
cisions of  religiously  formed  conscience  to 
terminate  pregnancy  for  medical  reasons" 
(id.  at  327-328).  We  believe  the  court's  deci- 
sion Is  wTong  both  because  appellees  lack 
stamdlng  to  raise  the  Free  Exercise  Clause 
argument  and  because  Congress  does  not  vio- 
late the  Constitution  by  refusing  to  fund 
constitutionally  protected  activity. 

1.  None  of  the  appellees  has  demonstrated 
the  injury  In  fact  necessary  to  confer  stand- 
ing to  challenge  the  Hyde  Amendment  as  an 
unconstitutional  imposition  on  the  First 
Amendment  right  freely  to  exercise  one's  re- 
ligion. Cora  McRae.  Jane  Doe.  Mary  Doe. 
Susan  Roe.  and  Ann  Moe  are  the  named  ap- 
pellees who  sued  on  behalf  of  the  class  of 
Indigent  pregnant  women.  They  made  no  al- 
legations In  the  complaint,  much  less  sub- 
mitted evidence,  concerning  their  actual  re- 
ligious or  morsil  beliefs.  None  of  them  testi- 
fied at  trial,  and  their  affidavits  do  not  sug- 
gest that  they  sought  abortions  for  reasons 
of  conscience  or.  If  so.  what  those  reasons 
were.  Accordingly,  none  of  the  appellee  preg- 
nant women  has  standing  to  present  a  con- 
tention with  respect  to  the  Free  E^xerclse 
Clause.  McGotcan  v.  Maryland,  supra,  366 
U.S.  at  429. 

The  amended  complaint  does  allege  that 
the  named  appellees  sued  on  behalf  of  "wom- 
en of  all  religious  and  nonrellglous  persua- 
sions and  beliefs  who  have.  In  accordance 
with  the  teachings  of  their  religion  and /or 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience  determined 
that  an  abortion  Is  necessary"  (A.  66).  But 
such  an  allegation,  even  If  It  Is  endorsed 
by  the  district  court  (as  It  was  In  the  pres- 
ent case"),  cannot  create  standing  for  the 
class  unless  the  named  appellees  have  estab- 
lished their  own  standing  to  sue.  O'Shea  v. 
Littleton,  414  U.S.  488,  494-495  (1974) ;  Bailey 
V.  Patterson,  369  U.S.  31,  32-33  (1962).  Like- 
wise, the  posslbUlty  that  some  class  members 
nught  have  been  able  to  bring  their  own 
lawsuit  alleging  a  violation  of  the  Free  Ex- 
ercise Clause  is  not  enough  to  confer  stand- 
ing on  the  named  appeUees.  Warth  v.  Seldin 
♦22  us.  490.  602  (1976).  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  neither  the  named  pregnant  wom- 
en nor  the  class  of  Medlcald-eliglble  women 
Whom  they  represent  can  pursue  a  "free  ex- 
ercise" cause  of  action  on  this  record 


Appellees  llieressa  Hoover  and  Blen  Klrby 
are  officers  of  the  Women's  Division  of  the 
Board  of  Global  Ministries  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  They  did  provide  the  dis- 
trict court  with  a  detailed  description  of 
their  personal  religious  beliefs.  However, 
neither  woman  alleged  that  she  is  pregnant 
or  likely  to  become  pregant  or  that  she  Is 
eligible  for  Medicaid.  The  Hyde  Amendment 
therefore  has  absolutely  no  practical  effect 
on  appellees  Hoover  and  Klrby  or  on  their 
right  to  choose  an  abortion  In  accordance 
with  the  tenets  of  their  faith. 

The  Women's  Division  Itself  Intervened  as 
a  plaintiff  on  behalf  of  Its  members,  and 
the  amended  complaint  alleges  that  the 
organization's  membership  includes  "poor, 
pregnant  women  who  are  dependent  on  Med- 
icaid to  obtain  safe,  legal  abortions,  whose 
ability  to  obtain  such  is  impeded  or  pre- 
cluded by  the  Hyde  Amendments  and  who 
object  to  having  someone  else's  religious 
beliefs  about  abortion  Imposed  upon  them 
thereby  Inhibiting  their  freedom  of  con- 
science" (A.  63-64).  But  the  Women's  Di- 
vision does  not  Identify  a  single  member 
who  was  deterred  or  prevented  by  the  Hyde 
Amendment  from  seeking  a  medically  nec- 
essary abortion  for  reasons  of  religion  or 
conscience.  It  is  thus  not  at  all  certain 
whether  the  Hyde  Amendment  actually  In- 
fluences the  Individual  moral  choices  of  the 
Division's  members.  Moreover,  an  association 
may  not  assert  the  contltutlonal  rights  of 
Its  members  where  those  rights  are  so  per- 
sonal as  to  require  Individualized  proof. 
Hunt  v  Washington  State  Apple  AdvertU- 
ing  Commission.  432  U.S.  333.  342-343  ( 1977) ; 
Worth  v.  Seldin,  supra,  422  U.S.  at  511.  A 
lawsuit  that  challenges  an  alleged  govern- 
mental interference  'with  personal  religious 
or  moral  choice  ordinarily  requires  individ- 
ualized proof  focused  on  the  beliefs  of  a 
particular  plaintiff.  Such  a  case  presents 
precisely  the  kind  of  situation  In  which  as- 
soclatlonal  representation  is  Inappropriate. 
As  this  Court  has  stated.  "It  is  necessary  in 
a  free  exercise  case  for  one  to  show  the 
coercive  effect  of  the  enactment  as  It  op- 
erates against  him  In  the  practice  of  his 
religion."  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp.  374  U.S.  203.  223  (1963)  Following 
this  principle,  the  Court  has  found  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  where  the 
litigants  "have  not  contended  that  the  (stat- 
ute In  question]  coerces  them,  as  individiuxls 
In  the  practice  of  their  religion."  Board  of 
Education  v.  Allen,  392  VS.  236.  249  (1968) 
(emphasis  added). 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  in  a  particu- 
lar case  there  may  be  a  compelling  reason 
why  the  members  of  a  religious  organization 
cannot  speak  for  themselves,  and  In  such 
clrcximstances  It  might  be  desirable  to  per- 
mit the  organization  to  assert  the  free  exer- 
cise rights  of  Its  members.  Cf  NAACP  v  Ala- 
bama ex  rel.  Patterson.  357  U.S.  449.  459 
(1968)  (association  permitted  to  assert  mem- 
bers' constitutionally  protected  interest  in 
not  having  membership  status  revealed )  Or 
a  particular  free  exercise  claim  might,  for 
some  reason,  be  especially  amenable  to  reso- 
lution In  a  lawsuit  brought  by  an  associa- 
tion rather  than  an  Individual.  Even  conced- 
ing the  existence  of  such  possibilities,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  reason  in  the  present  case 
to  permit  the  Women's  Division  to  press  the 
cause  of  its  unnamed  members. 

The  Division  has  argued  that  the  abortion 
decision  is  a  personal  moral  choice  that 
each  pregnant  woman  must  make  for  herself 
in  light  of  her  own  individual  conscience 
and  circumstances  and  "the  principle  of  re- 
sponsible parenthood."  See  Opinion  192-197, 
327.  The  only  thread  that  imltes  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Women's  Division  on  this  sub- 
ject Is  an  avowed  commitment  to  respect  a 
diversity  of  views.  In  such  a  situation,  the 
principles  established  in  Warth.  Hunt,  and 
Abington  Sch(X>l  District  are  particularly 
compelling.  The  association  should  not  be 


permitted  to  assert  its  members'  interest  in  a 
matter  of  personal  moral  choice. 

2.  Assuming  that  appellees'  free  exercise 
argument  Is  properly  presented  In  this  case. 
It  should  be  rejected  because  the  Constitu- 
tion does  not  require  the  government  to  sub- 
sidize the  exercise  of  First  Amendment 
rights.  Similarly,  the  Fifth  Amendment  does 
not  require  the  use  of  public  funds  to  sup- 
port every  activity  comprehended  within  the 
"liberty"  protected  by  the  Due  Process 
Clause. 

The  Free  Exercise  Clause  of  the  First 
Amendment  guarantees  the  right  to  prac- 
tice one's  religion  without  government  in- 
terference. This  does  not  mean  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  bear  the  cost  of  each  person's 
religious  observances. '»  This  Court  has  never 
required  the  government  to  expend  public 
funds  In  order  to  enable  Indigent  persons 
to  engage  In  whatever  constitutionally  pro- 
tected activity  they  choose.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Court  has  recognized  numerous  consti- 
tutional rights  for  which  public  financial 
assistance  need  not  be  provided  For  ex- 
ample, in  Maher  v  Roe,  supra,  the  Court  ob- 
served that,  although  the  Constitution  pro- 
tects the  right  to  travel  interstate,  it  does 
not  obligate  the  government  to  pay  the  bus 
fares  of  indigent  travelers.  432  U.S  at  474- 
475  n.8  By  the  same  token,  although  the 
Court  has  sustained  parents'  right  to  select 
private  rather  than  public  school  education 
for  their  children.  It  has  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  a  state  violates  that  rfght  if  It 
chooses  to  fund  public  but  not  private  edu- 
cation. Id.  at  476-477;  Norwood  v.  Harrison, 
413  US    455,  462  (1973).=" 

This  reasoning  applies  with  even  greater 
force  when  the  constitutional  right  Invloved 
In  the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
If  the  government  must  provide  publicly 
funded  abortions  so  that  Indigent  women 
may  act  in  accordance  with  their  religious 
beliefs,  there  is  no  principled  reason  why  It 
should  not  also  be  required  to  distribute 
Bibles  and  other  religious  materials  at  pub- 
lic expense,  in  order  to  assist  poor  persons  In 
their  religious  devotions.  Such  efforts  surely 
would  run  afoul  of  the  Establishment  Clause 
and  therefore  are  not  compelled  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  Hyde  Amendment  does  not  preclude 
or  Interfere  with  "Individual  decisions  of 
religiously  formed  conscience  to  terminate 
pregnancy  for  medical  reasons."  It  simply 
prohibits  the  use  of  federal  Medicaid  funds 
for  such  abortions,  unless  a  continuation  of 
pregnancy  would  endanger  the  life  of  the 
mother.  Pregnant  women  are  neither  barred 
from  nor  i>enallzed  for  acting  in  accordance 
with  their  religious  beliefs  The  Hyde  Amend- 
ment therefore  does  not  violate  the  Free  Ex- 
ercise Clause  of  the  First  Amendment  or  the 
Due  Process  Clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Judgment  of  the  district  court  should 
be  reversed. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wade   H     McCmx.   Jr., 

Solicitor  General. 
Alice  Daniei., 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Peter  Buscemi. 
Assistant  to  the  Solicitor  General. 
Eloise  E.  Davies, 

Attorney. 

Makch  1980. 

footnotes 
On  March  17.  1980.  the  Court  granted  the 
Secretary's    motion    to    dispense    with    the 
printing  of  the  district  court's  opinion  and 
accompanying  annex. 

•The  "categorically  needy'  group  Includes 
lamlUes  with  dependent  children  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  program  (42  US  C.  801 
ef  seq.)  and  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
eligible  for  benefits  under  the  Supplemen- 
tal Securltv  Income  program  (42  U.8.C  1381 
et  seq.).  See  42  U.S.C.  1396a(a)  (10)  (A)    The 
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states  may  also  choose  to  extend  Medicaid  i^  Unlike  the  district  court's  holding  in  Similarly,  this  Court  btis  recognized  a  con- 
coverage  to  other  persons,  term*  '  the  "med-  Zbaraz,  the  decision  In  the  present  case  Is  not  stltutlonally  protected  right  to  use  contra- 
Ically  needy."  who  would  be  eligible  for  limited  to  medically  necesary  abortions  prior  ceptlves.  but  the  existence  of  that  right 
AFDC  or  SSI  payments  if  they  did  not  have  to  fetal  viability.  When  the  district  court  does  not  require  public  funding  to  aid  its 
Income  or   resources  In  excess  of   the  statu-  certified  the  nlalntlff  rla.<is<>s  in  Jannarv  1Q7B  pxprrlsp 
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U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  Gereral. 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 


Urttict*  nr    D/mrfi9d>-nfnt4ti^9 


by  Law.  .  .  ."  And  the  first  words  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  are:  "All  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 


at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5110,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate OfiRce  Building. 

In   1978  Congress   amended  the  Age 
Discrimination   in   Employment  Act  to 
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states  may  also  choos«  to  extend  Medicaid 
coverage  to  other  persons,  termi  '  the  "med- 
ically needy."  who  would  be  eligible  for 
AFDC  or  SSI  payments  If  they  did  not  have 
Income  or  resources  In  excess  of  the  statu- 
tory standards  and  who  have  Insufficient  In- 
come and  resources  to  pay  for  necessary  med- 
ical  care.   See   42   U.S.C     1396a(a  i  (  10)  (C) . 

'  Indeed,  when  Title  XIX  was  added  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  In  1965  (79  Stat.  343). 
most  "medically  necessary"  abortions  were 
Illegal  in  most  states  Roe  v  Wade,  410  U.S. 
113.  118  i  n2  (1973)  This  Court's  rulings 
In  Wade  and  Its  companion  case.  Doe  v.  Bol- 
ton. 410  US  179  I  1973  i  .  established  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  woman  to  seek  an  abor- 
tion during  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy. 
'  HEW  appropriations  for  October  and  No- 
vember 1977.  the  first  two  months  of  fiscal 
year  1978.  were  provided  by  Joint  resolutions 
that  simply  continued  In  effect  the  original 
version  of  the  Hyde  Amendment  passed  the 
previous  year.  Pub.  L.  No.  95-130.  91  Stat. 
1153;  Pub   L.  No   95-165.  91  Stat.  1323 

•The  details  of  the  legislative  disagree- 
ment during  the  summer  of  1979  are  sum- 
marized In  United  States  v  Zbaraz.  No.  79- 
491.  Jurisdictional  Statement  6  n.3.  See  also 
the  annex  to  the  district  court's  opinion  at 
pages  293-313. 

"Plaintiff  McRae  sued  on  her  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  "the  entire  class  of  pregnant 
or  potentially  pregnant  women  In  the  State 
of  New  York  who  are  eligible  for  Medicaid, 
who  with  their  physician  have  decided  on 
abortions,  for  whom  abortions  are  medically 
appropriate  and  who  are  prevented  from  ob- 
taining medical  termination  of  their  preg- 
nancies by  the  Hyde  Amendment"  (A   33) 

■  Plaintiff  Teran  sued  on  his  own  behalf 
and  on  behalf  of  "the  entire  class  of  duly  li- 
censed physicians  and  surgeons  certified  for 
participation  In  Medicaid  and  presently  per- 
forming or  desiring  to  perform  the  termina- 
tion of  preenancies  of  members  of  the  •  •  • 
class  of  women"  named  In  the  complaint  (A 
34). 

'Under  Rule  10(4)  of  the  Rules  of  this 
Court,  the  Intervenor-defendants  are  apnel- 
lees  In  the  Secretary's  direct  appeal  to  this 
Court  'When  the  term  "appellees"  Is  used  in 
the  remainder  of  this  brief,  however.  It  re- 
fers to  the  parties  who  were  plaintiffs  In  the 
district  court 

•  Plaintiff  Jane  Doe  is  a  resident  of  Connec- 
ticut and  the  other  three  named  pregnant 
women  who  Intervened  as  plaintiffs  on  re- 
mand are  residents  of  Minnesota  Together 
with  plaintiff  McRae.  these  plaintiffs  asked 
the  district  court  to  certify  a  class  of  all 
"pregnant  or  potentially  pregnant  women 
who  are  eligible  for  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided under  their  state  plans:  who  with  their 
physicians  have  decided  on  abortions;  for 
whom  abortions  are  medlcailv  necessary;  who 
have  been,  are  or  win  be  orevented  from  or 
impeded  in  obtaining  medical  termination  of 
their  pregnancies  bv  the  Hyde  Amendments" 
(A  65)  T>e  amended  complaint  asserts  that 
the  class  Includes  women  "of  all  religious 
and  nonrellglous  persuasions  and  beliefs  who 
have.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
their  religion  and  or  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience  determined  that  an  abortion  Is 
necessary"  iibid)  None  of  the  named  plain- 
tiffs claimed  that  she  personally  sought  an 
abortion  for  reasons  of  religion  or  conscience 
See  A  60-61. 

'"Together  with  plaintiff  Teran.  the  Inter- 
vening physician  plaintiffs  sought  to  proceed 
as  representatives  of  the  class  of  all  "duly 
licensed  and  Medicaid  certified  providers  of 
abortlonal    services    to   eligible    women"    (A. 
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court  proceedings  exceeds  5,000 


"  Unlike  the  district  court's  holding  In 
Zbaraz,  the  decision  In  the  present  case  Is  not 
limited  to  medically  necesary  abortions  prior 
to  fetal  viability.  When  the  district  court 
certified  the  plaintiff  classes  In  January  1978 
(A  92-93),  It  removed  the  earlier  language 
limiting  the  class  of  pregnant  women  to 
those  who  sought  abortions  within  the  first 
24  weeks  of  their  pregnancies.  See  page  11. 
supra. 

1^  We  have  furnished  a  copy  of  the  govern- 
ment's brief  In  Zbaraz  to  all  of  the  parties 
In  this  case. 

"If  anything.  Congress  has  discriminated 
In  favor  of  teenagers  by  enacting  the  Adoles- 
cent Health  Services  and  Pregnancy  Preven- 
tion and  Care  Act  The  Act  provides  federal 
financial  support  for  local  efforts  to  prevent 
unwanted  pregnancies  among  adolescents,  to 
enable  pregnant  adolescents  to  obtain  proper 
care,  and  to  "assist  pregnant  adolescents  and 
adolescent  parents  to  become  productive  In- 
dependent contributors  to  family  and  com- 
munity life  •  •  •  "  42  U.S.C.  (Supp.  II) 
300a-21(b) (1). 

'■•Por  this  reason,  the  Court's  decision  In 
Epperson  v.  Arkansas.  393  U.S.  97  (1968), 
does  not  control  here.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
reviewed  a  state  statute  that  banned  the 
teaching  of  E>arwlnlan  evolution  because  that 
theory  supposedly  conflicted  with  the  Biblical 
account  of  creation.  The  Court  Invalidated 
the  statute  because  it  had  no  secular  Justi- 
fication whatsoever.  Id  at  107-108.  The  Court 
did  not  suggest  that  a  state  law  based  on 
secular  considerations.  Including  notions  of 
public  morality,  must  fall  clmply  bcv-use 
those  considerations  parallel  the  views  of 
some  religious  groups. 

'•  Religious  persons  and  organizations  have 
the  same  right  to  participate  In  the  political 
process  as  anyone  else  McDanH  v.  Paty 
435  U.S.  618  (1979)  To  hold  that  a  religious 
group  can  speak  on  a  political  issue  only  at 
the  risk  of  having  any  resulting  legislation 
Invalidated  under  the  Establishment  Clause 
would  significantly  chill  the  groups  mem- 
bers In  the  exercise  of  their  First  Amend- 
ment rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  asso- 
ciation. 

'•  Although  we  regard  the  matter  as  es- 
sentially Irrelevant  to  the  disposition  of  this 
case,  we  question  the  propriety  of  the  pro- 
cedure employed  by  the  district  court  to  as- 
certain the  views  of  different  religious  and 
religious  denominations  The  testimony  of 
selected  representatives  of  particular  reli- 
gious groups  hardly  seems  a  sufficient  basis 
on  which  to  make  findings  about  the  per- 
sonal beliefs  of  pregnant  women  who  are 
members  of  those  groups 

".In  an  order  entered  on  January  29,  1979 
(A.  92-94).  the  district  court  recertified  the 
plaintiff  class  of  pregnant  women  In  accord- 
ance with  the  allegations  In  the  amended 
complaint.  The  order  stated  that  "(tlhe 
class  Includes  women  of  all  religious  and 
nonrellglous  persuasions  and  beliefs  who 
have.  In  accordance  with  the  teaching  of 
their  religion  and/or  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience  determined  that  an  abortion  Is 
necessary." 

'"Indeed,  the  Court  has  upheld  secular 
laws  that  have  the  incidental  effect  of  mak- 
ing some  forms  of  religious  observance  more 
expensive  than  others.  See  McGowan  v. 
Maryland,  supra;  Braunfleld  v.  Brown.  366 
U.S.  599  (1961).  See  especially  id  at  605-606 
(plurality  opinion). 

=•  Additional  examples  are  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  First  Amendment  protects  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  as  well  as  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  suggest  that  the 
constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  to  speak 
and  publish  entail  a  corresponding  entitle- 
ment to  federal  financial  assistance  to  sup- 
port those  activities.  Cf.  Houchins  v.  KQED 
Inc..  438  U.8.  1.  9  (1978)   (plurality  opinion)' 


Similarly,  this  Court  has  recognized  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right  to  use  contra- 
ceptives, but  the  existence  of  that  right 
does  not  require  public  funding  to  aid  Its 
exercise. 

The  logic  of  the  First  Amendment  portion 
of  the  district  court's  opinion,  it  should  be 
noted,  would  apply  equally  even  if  the  Med- 
icaid Act  had  never  been  passed  If  Congress 
infringes  appellees'  free  exercise  rights  by 
refusing  to  pay  for  medically  necessary 
abortions,  that  refusal  would  offend  the 
First  Amendment  no  less  If  Congress  also 
refused  to  pay  for  other  medically  necessary 
services.  Tlie  district  court's  decisions,  there- 
fore, apparently  holds  that  the  Constitution 
requires  public  funding  of  medically  neces- 
sary abortions,  even  If  Congress  provides  no 
other  medical  services  for  Indigents  This 
result  is  inconsistent  with  Afa^er  v  Roe, 
supra,  in  which  the  Court  declared  that 
"|tlhe  Constitution  Imposes  no  obligation 
on  the  States  |or  the  federal  government]  to 
pay  the  pregnancy-related  medical  expenses 
of  Indigent  women,  or  Indeed  to  pay  any 
of  the  medical  expenses  of  indigents"  (432 
U.S.  at  469). 

(Appendix] 

CoNSTITtrriONAL   AND    StATTTTORY 

Provisions  Involved 

The  First  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  in  pertinent  part: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof   •    •    ♦. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
provides  in  pertinent  part: 

No  person  shall  •  •  •  deprived  of  life,  lib- 
erty, or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law  •   •    •. 

Section  109  of  the  Joint  Resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980.  and  for  other  purposes.  Pub. 
L.  No.  96-123,  93  Stat.  926,  provides  In  per- 
tinent part: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Joint  resolution  except  section  102,  none 
of  the  funds  provided  by  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term; 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedures  neces- 
sary for  the  victim  of  rape  or  Incest  when 
such  rape  or  incest  has  been  reported 
promptly  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  health  service   •   •   •. 

Section  210  of  the  Art  Making  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979,  and  for  other  purposes.  Pub.  L. 
95-480.  92  Stat.  1586.  provides  In  pertinent 
part: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term; 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedures  neces- 
sary for  the  victims  of  rape  or  Incest,  when 
such  rape  or  Incest  has  been  reported 
promptly  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  health  service:  or  except  In  those  in- 
stances where  severe  and  long-lasting  physi- 
cal health  damage  to  the  mother  would  re- 
sult If  the  pregnancy  were  carried  to  term 
when  so  determined  by  two  physicians. 

Section  209  of  the  Act  Making  Appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  Related 
Agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1977.  and  for  other  purposes.  Pub.  L. 
No    94-439,  90  Stat.  1434.  provides: 

None  of  the  funds  contained  In  this  Act 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  except 
where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  be  en- 
dangered if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term. 
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U.S.  Department  or  Justice. 
Office  of  the  Solicitor  Gereral 

Washington,  D.C..  March  25.  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Hyde:  The  Attorney 
General  ha.s  shared  with  me  your  letter  of 
March  19.  1980,  requesting  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  Join  in  the  portion  of  your 
amicus  brief  in  Harris  v.  McRae.  No.  79-1268. 
addressed  to  the  separation  of  powers  issue. 

This  argument  was  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Department  after  your 
meeting  with  Deputy  Solicitor  General  Ken- 
neth Geller  and  attorneys  from  the  Civil 
Division  on  February  29.  1980.  We  concluded. 
however,  that  although  the  argument  may 
have  substantial  force  in  another  context,  we 
should  not  present  It  in  this  case. 

Congress  has  already  appropriated  federal 
monies  to  fund  medically  necessary  pro- 
cedures under  the  Medicaid  Act  If  the  Su- 
preme Court  were  ultimately  to  determine 
that  thereapeutic  abortions  must  be  treated 
like  all  other  medically  necessary  procedures 
under  the  Medicaid  Act,  It  would  not  be 
necessary  for  Congress  to  appropriate  anoth- 
er fund.  Accordingly.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  persuasive  argument  can  be  made  under 
Article  I.  Section  9  of  the  Constitution  In 
this  case.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Geller  explained 
at  the  meeting,  the  Court's  acceptance  of 
such  an  argument  could  lead  to  the  In- 
validation of  the  entire  Medicaid  Act  as  the 
only  remedy  available  should  the  Court  also 
find  an  alleged  equal  protection  violation. 

In  any  event,  the  argument  is  before  the 
Court  In  the  Amicus  brief,  and  we  have  not 
taken  a  contrary  position  in  our  opening 
brief.  The  Court  thus  will  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  argument  on  I'ts 
merits. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Wade  H.  McCkee,  Jr., 

Solicitor  General. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.   Apr.   4.    1980] 

Abortion  by  the  Coi.rts 

(  By  George  Will  I 

Supreme  Court  rulings  have  made  abor- 
tion the  most  divisive  issue  confronting  Con- 
gress. But  now  a  district  court,  acting  true 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  legislative  spirit,  has 
overreached  in  an  abortion  ruling,  and  has 
caused  a  remarkable  coming-together  in 
Congress. 

The  controversy  concerns  Rep  Henrv 
Hyde's  amendment  to  the  act  appropriating 
money  for  Medicaid  The  amendment  says 
that  Congress  Is  not  appropriating  money 
to  pay  for  abortions  except  In  limited,  speci- 
fied situations. 

A  district  court  has  declared,  for  many 
reasons  (as  is  common  when  a  court  Is  surer 
of  the  result  It  wants  than  It  is  of  a  reason 
Justifying  the  result) .  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment Is  unconstitutional.  And  the  court  has 
ordered  the  government  to  pay  for  abor- 
tions contrary  to  provisions  of  the  appro- 
priations act. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  re- 
view the  district  court's  ruling,  has  received 
a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  from  247 
representatives  and  senators.  Including  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
is  the  originator  of  appropriations  measures. 
The  brief  argues  that  the  ruling  "in  the 
most  fundamental  way  subverts  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  bv  making 
meaningless  the  reservation  to  Congress  of 
the  right  to  determine  when  "Money  shall 
be  drawTi  from   the  Treasury.'  " 

Nothing  In  the  Constitution  is  clearer  than 
the  following  as  a  textual  commitment  of 
a  uartlcular  power  to  a  coeoual  branch-  "No 
Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury, 
but  In  Consequence  of  Appropriations  made 


by  Law.  .  .  ."  And  the  first  words  of  the  first 
article  of  the  Constitution  are:  "All  legis- 
lative powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested 
In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

Clearly,  the  district  court's  order,  com- 
manding the  government  to  subsidize  abor- 
tions In  situations  where  Congress  has  de- 
cided not  to  subsidize  them.  Is  an  attempt 
to  draw  money  from  the  Treasury.  It  Is  an 
attempt  by  the  Judiciary  to  exercise  a  power 
vested  exclusively  elsewhere.  It  seems  to  as- 
sume that  federal  Judges  have  something 
like  a  "line-Item  veto."  only  even  more 
powerful:  they  can  turn  a  negative  into  an 
affirmative.  As  the  congressional  brief  says: 

"The  power  which  a  federal  Judge  can 
thereby  exercise  is  greater  than  the  veto 
power  of  the  president.  The  president  can 
only  reject  entire  acts. 

The  brief  warns  that  such  Judicial  redis- 
tributions of  federal  funds  will  multiply  if 
tolerated:  'In  an  age  marked  by  an  immense 
increase  in  constitutional  litigation  It  is  re- 
markably easy  to  convert  any  disappoint- 
ment on  policy  into  a  claim  that  a  constitu- 
tional right  has  been  Infringed."  So.  "a 
multitude  of  fiscal  and  budgetary  questions 
will  be  laid  at  the  courthouse  door.  Every 
loser  in  the  representative  processes  will  seek 
a  Judicial  appropriation  for  his  program." 

The  attempt  to  overturn  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment is  additional  evidence  that  when  repre- 
sentative processes  do  not  yield  liberal  re- 
sults, some  liberals  clearly  demonstrate  that 
their  commitment  to  those  results  takes 
precedence  over  a  commitment  to  represent- 
ative processes. 

The  Hyde  Amendment  Is  just  one  of  sev- 
eral recent  uses  of  the  words:  "None  of  the 
funds  contained  In  this  act  shall  be  used" 
for  this  or  that  purpose.  As  the  congressional 
brief  notes,  "the  explicit  refusal  to  appro- 
priate money  for  a  specific  purpose  Is  an  es- 
sential tool  of  democratic  control  of  the 
business  of  bureaucratic  government,"  a  tool 
used  recently  to  end  the  Vietnam  War  and 
to  prevent  the  CIA  from  undertaking  certain 
kinds  of  activities. 

When  President  Nixon  selectively  im- 
pounded funds  in  appropriations  acts,  he 
was  rightly  denounced  for  usurping  jxawer 
and  threatening  the  separation  of  powers. 
Now  some  of  the  political  forces  that  opposed 
Nixon  are  defending  the  district  court's  even 
more  drastic  usurpation  of  congressional 
power.  Liberals  worried  about  the  waning 
moral  force  of  their  movement  should  con- 
sider the  contrast  between  their  result- 
oriented  behavior  and  their  rhetorical  cele- 
brations of  democratic  due  process  and  other 
principles. 

On  both  sides  of  the  abortion  Issue  there 
are  strong  passions,  hot  w-ords  and  some  in- 
defensible actions.  Some  antlabortlon  ex- 
tremists have  committed  intolerable  van- 
dalism against  abortionists'  facilities.  But 
the  most  lasting  damage  is  being  done  by 
Judges  and  their  Inciters  who  want  the  al- 
ready inflated  notion  of  Judicial  review  fur- 
ther swollen  to  encompass  the  power  to  su- 
perintend fiscal  policy  and  appropriate 
money 

A  double  negative,  although  stylistically 
awkward,  expresses  the  awkwardly  anti- 
democratic doctrine  of  the  district  court  and 
other  pro-abortion  extremists.  Congress  can- 
not not  subsidize  abortions  of  all  sorts. 

That  is  vandalism  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SPECIAL  COMMITTKE  OK  AGING 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  will  open  a  series  of 
hearing  on  "Work  After  65:  Options  for 
the  80's"  on  April  24,   1980.  beginning 


at  10  a.m..  in  room  5110,  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate Office  Building. 

In  1978  Congress  amended  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act  to 
remove  entirely  mandaton,-  retirement 
for  Federal  employees.  At  the  same  time 
the  mandator>'  retirement  ago  for  the 
private  sector  was  raised  from  age  65 
to  70. 

Yet.  despite  this  rather  dramatic  and 
sweeping  change  in  the  law.  there  is  vir- 
tually no  hard  evidence  to  indicate  that 
substantial  numbers  of  older  workers  are 
deciding  to  delay  retirement  and  work 
longer.  In  fact,  during  the  two  decades 
prior  to  1978.  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rate  of  older  workers  exhibited  a 
steady  decline.  Although  the  trend  to- 
ward retirement  at  a  younger  age  ap- 
pears to  have  slowed  down,  there  are  still 
large  numbers  of  older  persons  who  are 
retiring  early  I  view  this  trend  with 
some  alarm. 

With  the  legal  door  now  open  to  end 
mandatory  retirement,  and  with  vast 
numbers  of  today's  workers  due  to  reach 
their  retirement  years  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  centurj'.  we  must  begin  now 
to  anticipate  the  new  problems  that  lie 
ahead.  Yet  at  a  time  when  older  persons 
are  indicating  that  they  want  to  work 
longer:  at  a  time  when  double-digit  in- 
flation is  eating  away  at  the  retirement 
income  of  so  many:  at  a  time  when  many 
workers  are  questioning  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  social  security  system :  at  a 
time  when  more  and  more  private  pen- 
sions are  in  serious  trouble:  why  is  it 
that  so  little  is  being  done  to  stimulate 
work  opportunities  for  older  persons? 

As  the  familiar  baby  boom  moves  to- 
ward old  age,  this  Nation  cannot  simply 
wait  for  trends  to  evolve.  We  cannot 
once  again  be  guilty  of  a  lack  of  plan- 
ning and  a  failure  to  anticipate  prob- 
lems. Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  shed  light 
on  this  issue  of  growing  social  and  eco- 
nomic importance,  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  will  beein  to  examine 
this  area  of  concern.  The  attention  and 
interest  of  my  colleagues  will  be  wel- 
come.* 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  vail  post- 
pone its  hearing  on  "Crime  and  Its  Im- 
pact on  Business"  which  was  scheduled 
for  April  22,  1980,  until  further  notice.* 

subcommittee  on   TAXATION   AND  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday. 
April  25.  1980,  on  minor  tax  bills. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m.  In 
room  2221  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  OfBce 
Building. 

The  following  pieces  of  legislation  of 
general  application,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  will  be  considered.  Additional  rev- 
enue estimates  will  be  available  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing. 

S.  1854.— Introduced  by  Senator 
Johnston.  Would  provide  for  an  election 
to  treat  income  from  certain  spacecraft 
as  income  from  sources  within  the  United 
States.  Beneficiaries  of  this  bill  would  be 
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companies  who  lease  s5>acecraft.  The  rev- 
enue effect  of  this  measure  is  estimated 
to  be  negligible  through  1985. 


to  the  sale  of  certain  real  property  held 
by  the  organization  since  1951.  A  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  this  bill  is  the  Tilla- 


xrurr^  a         T^iii- 


and  rhetoric  President  Carter  insists 
upon  using  to  cloud  all  the  issues,  for- 
eign and  domestic    every  time  we  have 
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Mr  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  ashore  .  .  Deployments  above  [this]  level  received  bv  the  Senate  imH  «>«»«»-4  i^  ♦x- 
senator  froni  Kansas  that  we  have  seen  could  be  sustained  for  only  a'fewVeei^  ^r^I!^~JZ^^^^ ^^i^^^,^"^ 
the  last  of  these  shallow  events.  It  does      »^'tl»0"t   causing   severe   personnel   rotation         Air  Force  nominations  bertnninp  '^^^r^^ 
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companies  who  lease  spacecraft.  The  rev- 
enue effect  of  this  measure  is  estimated 
to  be  negligible  through  1985. 

S.  2239.— Introduced  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  Would  create  a  new  category  of 
stock  options  called  incentive  stock  op- 
tions. It  would  permit  employees  to  ex- 
ercise certain  stock  options  while  defer- 
ring income  tax  effects  until  the  stock  is 
disposed  of. 

S.  1384.— Introduced  by  Senator  Hat- 
field. Provides  for  a  10-percent  tax  credit 
to  farmers  who  contribute  certain  crops 
to  charitable  organizations. 

S.  2179.— Introduced  by  Senator  Haya- 
KAWA.  Would  define  the  term  "artificial 
bait"  for  purposes  of  the  excise  tax  on 
sporting  goods.  A  principal  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  is  the  Don  Rich  Company.  Inc.. 
of  La  Canada,  Calif.  The  revenue  effect 
of  this  measure  is  estimated  to  be  negli- 
gible through  1985. 

S.  2396.— Introduced  by  Senator  Jep- 
SEN.  Would  change  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain lending  and  finance  companies  with 
respect  to  the  tax  on  personal  holding 
companies.  A  principal  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  is  the  Dial  Corp.  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

S.  2367— Introduced  by  Senator  Bor- 
EN.  Provides  for  a  change  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  to  be  treated  as 
ordinary  income  on  the  sale  of  foreign 
investment  company  stock.  A  principal 
beneficiary  of  the  bill  is  the  WUliams 
Co.  of  T\ilsa,  Okla.  This  measure  is  esti- 
mated to  result  in  a  revenue  loss  o!  $5 
million  in  its  first  year,  and  less  than  $1 
million  per  year  thereafter. 

S.  1867. — Introduced  by  Senator  Dur- 
ENBERGER.  Would  providc  that  the  amount 
of  the  charitable  deduction  allowable 
for  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of 
a  motor  vehicle  wUl  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees  de- 
termine reimbursement  for  use  of  their 
vehicles  on  Government  business.  Under 
present  law,  this  would  increase  the  de- 
duction for  automobile  use  from  8  cents 
per  mile  to  20  cents  per  mile.  This  meas- 
ure is  estimated  to  decrease  revenues 
by  $76  million  in  1981:  $91  million  in 
1982;  $107  million  in  1983;  $126  million 
In  1984;  and  $148  million  in  1985. 

S.  1826. — Introduced  by  Senator  Dtjr- 
ENBERGER.  Would  permit  losses  due  to 
Dutch  Elm  disease  to  be  treated  as 
casualty  losses. 

S.  2415 —Introduced  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  Would  provide  for  the  application 
of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  property 
purchased  by  a  person  who  is  engaged  in 
the  trade  for  business  of  furniture  rental 
or  leasing  to  others.  This  measure  is  es- 
timated to  decrease  revenues  by  $6  mil- 
lion in  1981:  $2  million  in  1982;  $3  mil- 
lion in  1983;  $4  million  in  1984;  and  $4 
million  in  1985. 

3.  753. — Introduced  by  Senator  In- 
ouTE.  Would  increase  the  amount  of 
credit  for  the  elderly.  This  measure  is 
estimated  to  decrease  revenues  by  $352 
million  in  1981;  $360  miUion  in  1982- 
$388  million  in  1983;  $407  million  in  1984- 
and  $428  million  in  1985. 

H.R.  5973. — Section  4.  Would  pro- 
vide that  the  rules  relating  to  investment 
indebtedness  wth  respect  to  tax  exempt 
organizations  do  not  apply  with  respect 


to  the  sale  of  certain  real  property  held 
by  the  organization  since  1951.  A  prin- 
cipal beneficiary  of  this  bill  is  the  Tilla- 
mook YMCA,  Tillamook,  Oreg.  This 
measure  is  estimated  to  result  in  a  one- 
time revenue  loss  of  less  than  $50,000. 

Witnesses  who  desire  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  must  submit  a  written  request, 
including  a  mailing  address  and  phone 
number,  to  Michael  Stem,  staff  director, 
Committee  on  Finance,  room  2227  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC  20510.  by  no  later  than  the  close  of 
business  on  April  16,  1980. 

Written  statements. — Witnesses  who 
are  not  scheduled  to  make  an  oral  pres- 
entat'on.  and  others  who  desire  to  pre- 
sent their  views  to  the  subcommittee,  are 
urged  to  prepare  a  written  statement  for 
submission  and  inclusion  in  the  printed 
Record  on  the  hearings.  These  written 
statements  should  be  typewritten,  not 
more  than  25  double -spaced  pages  in 
length,  and  mailed  with  five  copies  to 
Michael  Stern,  staff  director.  Committee 
on  Finance,  room  2227,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  20510, 
not  later  than,  Friday,  May  16,  1980.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

STTBCOMMITTH  ON  ENERGY  KESOITSCES  AND 
PRODUCTION 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Resources  and  materials 
Production  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  stategic  pe- 
troleum reserves. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMn-TEE   ON   ENERGY    REGULATION 

Mr  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Energy 
Regulation  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  beginning  at  2  p.m. 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences'  report  entitled  "Energy 
in  Transition  1985-2010." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMn-TEE  ON  RURAL  HOUSING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Rural 
Housing  and  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1980.  to  continue  its 
hearing  on  the  rural  housing  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMATEURS  IN  THE  WORLD  POWER 
GAME 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  I 
rose  to  speak  about  the  empty  symbolism 


and  rhetoric  President  Carter  insists 
upon  using  to  cloud  aU  the  issues,  for- 
eign and  domestic  every-  time  we  have 
an  important  primary  coming  up.  Al- 
ways it  is  an  "important  new  develop- 
ment" or  a  "significant  step"  in  achiev- 
ing the  release  of  our  hostages  in  Iran, 
and  once  the  prin-ary  or  caucus  is  over 
we  find  that  no  particular  breakthrough 
has  actually  occuired.  It  seems  to  many 
that  this  has  become  almost  a  weekly 
ritual,  and  sure  enough  yesterday,  4  days 
before  the  Pennsylvania  primary  where 
some  polls  show  Mr.  Carter  trailing,  we 
see  the  President  holding  a  press  con- 
ference on  Iran. 

TV  RERUN  SEASON  STARTS  AGAIN 

At  4  oclock  yesterday  afternoon  we 
saw  a  repeat  of  the  weekly,  preprimary, 
get-tough-on  Iran  news  conference.  A 
reporter  from  the  Washington  Post  won- 
dered aloud  at  the  timing  of  so  many  of 
these  historic,  foreign  policy  bulletins, 
just  before  elections  the  President's  chief 
opponent  might  win.  The  President  said 
there  were  so  many  primaries  it  was 
purely  chance  that  his  press  conferences 
coincided  so  neatly  with  the  primaries — 
failing  to  explain  why  so  many  of  these 
conferences  were  nothing  but  rhetoric, 
filled  with  hollow  symbolism,  enacting 
policies  and  actions  that  had  either  al- 
ready been  in  effect  for  months,  or  could 
have  been  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  crisis.  And  many  of  us  urged  that 
they  be  done  from  the  very  start. 

Well  yesterday,  in  a  deja  vu  perform- 
ance we  have  come  to  expect.  President 
Carter  announced  a  five-point  program 
of  "new"  sanctions  against  Iran.  First,  a 
prohibition  on  all  financial  transfers  to 
Iran,  a  move  that  blocks  practically  no 
assets  that  were  not  already  stopped. 

Second,  a  ban  on  all  imports  from  Iran, 
of  which  there  are  practically  none. 

Third,  a  prohibition  on  all  travel  by 
American  citizens  to  Iran.  The  only 
Americans  I  know  of  trying  to  go  therie 
have  been  U.S.  ministers  to  provide  reli- 
gious services  to  the  hostages,  and  the 
mother  of  one  of  our  soldiers  held  so  long 
by  the  militants  in  the  Embassy — and 
they  will  not  even  let  her  get  into  the 
country. 

Fourth,  military  equipment  that  was 
paid  for  by  Iran  was  seized  to  be  resold 
or  used  by  our  own  Government:  But  we 
had  already  impounded  this  equipment. 

Fifth,  an  authorization  through  Con- 
gress to  pay  reparations  from  Iranian 
funds  to  the  hostage  families  and  to  re- 
imburse the  Government  and  US.  firms 
for  losses  and  claims  due  to  the  crisis. 
But  these  funds  were  already  frozen 
months  ago,  and  several  lawsuits  have 
already  been  filed  against  them  to  pay 
for  these  same  grievances. 

NO  NEW  ACTIONS 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Carter's 
highly  publicized  media -event  before  the 
Pennsylvania  primary  was  "full  of 
sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing." 
The  Iranian  official  response  has  been, 
predictably,  extremely  mild  compared  to 
their  previous  outbursts.  They  cannot 
help  but  realize  that  nothing  new  has 
been  imposed  upon  them — no  new  bur- 
den to  give  them  an  incentive  to  release 
our  hostages. 
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Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  we  have  seen 
the  last  of  these  shallow  events.  It  does 
no  good  for  American  foreign  policy.  It 
does  not  help  the  hostages.  It  does  the 
public  a  disservice  by  clouding  the  im- 
portant issues  of  rampant  inflation,  high 
interest  rates,  rising  unemployment,  and 
unbounded  Russian  military  adventures 
These  are  vital  issues  that  the  voters 
should  be  judging,  not  being  whipsawed 
by  ersatz  developments  on  Iran. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  submit  for 
the  Record  today's  article  by  Mr.  Jack 
Anderson.  It  is  a  prescient  account  of 
Mr.  Carters  performance  to  date  on 
Iran  and  his  likely  actions  in  the  future. 

The  article  follows ; 

Carters  Record  on   Confronting  Iran 

Despite  dark  hints  of  military  reprisals 
President  Carters  crackdown  on  Iran  won't 
lead  to  armed  conflict  if  he  adheres  to  his 
past  pattern. 

This  Is  the  assessment  of  military  advisers 
who  have  dealt  with  the  White  House 
throughout  the  Iranian  crisis.  The  Intro- 
spective, Indecisive  Carter  has  held  back 
from  military  measures  at  every  turn  in  the 
emergency.  Repeatedly  he  has  approached  a 
military  confrontation  but  has  always 
backed  away  at  the  last  minute.  Here  Is  the 
confrontation  record: 

When  the  shah  began  to  lose  his  grip  on 
Iran,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  urged  Carter 
to  send  a  nuclear  task  force  Into  the  Persian 
Gulf  as  a  show  of  support.  They  argued  that 
the  United  States  had  to  demonstrate  Its 
willingness  to  defend  its  oil  sources  The 
President  agreed  to  dispatch  a  naval  force, 
led  by  the  carrier  Constellation,  from  the 
Philippines  to  the  Persian  Oulf.  Then  he 
decided  the  move  was  too  provocative  and 
canceled  the  order. 

After  the  Iranian  militants  overran  the 
U.S.  Embassy  and  seized  the  American  hos- 
tages. Carter  broadcast  reassurances  that 
the  United  States  would  not  be  provoked 
Into  a  military  response.  Not  until  his 
advisers  pleaded  that  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  the  Iranians  guessing  did  he  speak  of 
possible  military  reprisals  and  rush  naval 
reinforcements  Into  the  area.  But  he  con- 
tinued to  make  so  many  conflicting  state- 
ments that  even  his  own  Joint  chiefs  were 
unsure  of  his  policy. 

The  President  gave  advisers  the  impres- 
sion last  Decemlser  that  he  was  ready  to 
order  a  precision  strike  against  the  Iranian 
Island  of  Kharg.  This  is  Iran's  great  oil  port 
in  the  Persian  Oulf.  The  strangling  of 
Iranian  oil  exports,  the  analysts  calculated 
would  hurt  Iran  more  than  It  would  the 
West.  They  estimated  that  Ayatollah  Ruhol- 
lah  Khomeini  had  to  ship  between  2.5  mil- 
lion and  3.5  million  barrels  of  crude  a  day 
to  avert  an  economic  collapse.  But  Carter 
couldn't  bring  himself  to  sign  the  order. 

The  President  has  moved  30  warships  and 
1.800  Marines  into  the  crisis  zone.  The  origi- 
nal intention  was  also  to  deploy  at  least 
one  carrier  task  force  right  In  the  Persian 
uulf.  The  move  was  scheduled  last  Decem- 
ber, but  he  decided  at  the  last  minute  to 
seep  the  ships  at  a  safer,  less  provocative 
distance. 

Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown,  mean- 
while, pressed  for  a  larger  military  buildup 
in  the  troubled  area.  In  a  secret  memo  to 
the  President,  Brown  reported:  "By  combin- 
ing Marine  Corps  amphibious  units  nor- 
mally afloat  In  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
western  Paclflc,  we  could  rapidly  assemble 
and  deploy  a  small  Marine  '  Amphibious 
Brigade.  This  would  provide  some  limited 
near-term  presence  and  combat  capabUlty 
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ashore  .  .  Deployments  above  [this]  level 
could  be  sustained  for  only  a  few  weeks 
without  causing  severe  personnel  rotation 
and  equipment  maintenance  problems." 
Carter  has  heslUted  to  make  this  extra 
commitment. 

Brown  has  asked  the  President  for  enough 
logistical  support,  according  to  a  secret  esti- 
mate, to  maintain  "approximately  10,000 
Marines  for  approximately  15  days."  But 
Carter  has  held  up  his  approval. 

He  Is  considering  a  naval  blockade  as  his 
next  move  to  tighten  the  screws  on  Iran. 
Intelligence  reports  warn  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  offered  to  help  break  the  blockade 
if  It  is  Imposed.  The  Presidents  inclination, 
military  advisers  say.  Is  to  back  away  from 
a  miUtary  confrontation  with  the  Soviets. 
But  lately  Carter  has  been  under  Intense 
political  pressure  to  end  the  Iranian  stale- 
mate. The  same  advisers  who  have  privately 
deplored  his  hesitancy  to  take  Arm  measures 
against  Iran  In  the  past  are  now  concerned 
that  he  might  go  too  far  and  do  something 
precipitous  Amateurs  in  the  world  power 
game,  like  Carter,  sometimes  tend  to  over- 
react, the  professlonaLs  say.» 


ORDER  PERMimNG  COMMTTTEES 
UNTIL  5  P.M.  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legis- 
lative session,  that  the  committees  may 
have  permission  to  file  reports  today 
imtil  5  p.m. 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOMINATIONS  ON  EXECUTIVE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  proceed,  for  not  to  exceed 
1  minute,  to  consider  the  nominations 
on  the  Executive  Calendar  begiiming  on 
page  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Cochran,  has  no  objection,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  of  the 
nominees  on  page  2  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nooninations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

NA'nONAL    COUNCIL    ON    THE   ARTS 

Leonard  J.  Parber  of  Florida,  ajid  Sandra 
J.  Hale,  of  Minnesota,  to  be  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  the  Arts  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Sept.  3, 
1980. 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Am  Force,  Army  and  Navy 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Randy 
D.  Abele,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Anthony  Zych,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  24,  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joe  W. 
Crow,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Stephen  L. 
Meek,  to  be  major,  which  nominations  were 


received  by  the  Senate  aad  appeared  In  the 
CoNcRiisioNAL  Rkcord  on  March  24,  1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Raymond 
M.  BecKage.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Craig  W.  Plscher,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Concressiowal  Bscobo 
on  March  24,  1980. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Donald  D. 
Clark,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  WUllam  T 
West,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomlna- 
tlonii  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Conoessional  Rxcord  on 
March  24,   1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  TTiomas  K 
Aanstoos.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending  Kath- 
leen A.  McKnlght,  to  be  lieutenant  (J,g.), 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  24,  1980 

Navy  namlnatlons  beginning  Ronald  L. 
Aasland,  to  be  lieutenant  (Jg  ),  and  ending 
Edward  C  Zurey.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.). 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  24,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Oermalne  H. 
Barker,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Scott  F 
MUner,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  24,   1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  en  bloc  the  vote 
by  which  the  nominations  were  con- 
finned. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  2177  ON  MON- 
DAY NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day the  majority  leader  be  authorized, 
after  consultation  with  the  minority  lead- 
er or  his  designees,  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  693. 
S.  2177. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  that 
request  as  in  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  in  executive  session,  is  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


THE   JOURNAL 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session — I  do  not  believe  I  have  done 
so  earlier — that  the  legislative  Journal 
be  approved  to  date.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STENNIS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


tlon  8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im-  In  the  Air  Force 

portance  and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Randy  D. 

President   under   subsection    (a)    of  section  Abele.    to    be    first    lieutenant,    and    ending 

8066.  in  grade  as  follows:  Anthony  Zych,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Mr.   HIGHTOWER.   Mr.  Speaker,  on    be  amendable  by  other  Members  of  the 
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ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  STENNIS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  m  legisla- 
tive session,  that,  on  Monday,  after  the 
two  leaders  or  their  designees  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order.  Mr. 
Stennis  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL   MONDAY.  APRIL  21. 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  12  meridian  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  4:03 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed,  in  executive 
session,  until  Monday.  April  21,  1980,  at 
12  o'clock  meridian.  i 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  18.  1980: 

Dep.^rtment  of  State 

Robert    V     Keeley.    of    Florida,    a    Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  1.  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary    and     Plenipotentiary     of     the 
United  States  of  .America  to  Zimbabwe. 
In  the  Aik  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 


tion 8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Blanton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen.  Abbott  C.  Greenleaf,  U.S.  Air 
Force  (age  53) ,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

DEPARTME^fT  OF  STATE 

Charles  E.  Marthinsen,  of  Virginia,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  State  of 
Qatar. 

The  Judiciary 

George  Ross  Anderson,  Jr.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  district  Ju  dge  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina,  vice  James  Robert  Martin, 
Jr.,  retired. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  18,  1980: 

National  Council  on  the  Arts 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for 
the  remainder  of  the  terms  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3,  1980: 

Leonard  L.  Farber,  of  Florida. 

Sandra  J.  Hale,  of  Minnesota. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 


In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Randy  D. 
Abele.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Anthony  Zych,  to  be  first  lieut-enant.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  24,  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joe  W. 
Crow,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Stephen  L. 
-Meek,  to  be  major  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  24,  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Raymonu 
M.  Beckage.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Craig  M.  Fischer,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  March  24.  1980. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  Donald  D 
Clark,  to  be  colonel  and  ending  William  T. 
West,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  24.  1980. 

In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  K. 
Aanstoos.  to  be  lieutenant,  and  ending 
Kathleen  A.  McKnight.  to  be  lieutenant 
(J.g.),  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  24.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Ronald  L. 
Aasland,  to  be  lieutenant  (jgi.  and  ending 
Edward  C-  Zurey.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  (J.g.). 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  24.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Germaine  M. 
Barker,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Scott  F. 
MUner,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
.March  24.  1980. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  have  heard  with  our  ears.  O  God. 
our  fathers  have  told  us.  what  deeds 
Thou  didst  perform  in  their  days,  in  the 
days  of  old  '   •   *. — Psalms  44:   1. 

Gracious  Lord,  as  we  meditate  on  Your 
mighty  works  done  for  the  sake  of  Your 
people,  grant  that  we  will  strive  to  be 
faithful  to  the  tasks  before  us.  'When  we 
are  weak  or  afraid,  give  us  zeal  and  con- 
fidence: when  we  lose  sight  of  the  heav- 
enly vision,  give  us  insight  and  enthu- 
siasm to  discern  your  purpose  and  pres- 
ence. 

We  pray  specially  for  the  hostages  and 
all  of  those  for  whom  the  gift  of  freedom 
is  denied.  Protect,  comfort,  and  give 
peace  to  all  troubled  souls  as  Your  Spirit 
leads  and  directs  each  person  this  new- 
day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 307.  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 
FOR  FISCAL  YEARS  1981,  1982,  AND 
1983 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  renort 
(Kept.  No.  9fi-886^  on  the  resolution 
'  H  Res.  642  i  providing  for  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  307),  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  PRIVILEGED 
REPORT 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  i  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
nieht  to  file  a  privileged  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FARMER  HAS  HAD  TO  ACCEPT 
LION'S  SHARE  OF  BURDEN  OF 
GRAIN  SALES  TO   SOVIET  UNION 

•Mr.  HIGHTOWER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.') 


Mr.  HIGHTOWER  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  4  of  this  year,  in  response  to 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
President  suspended  all  grain  sales  to 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  8-million- 
metnc-ton  level  The  promise  made  at 
that  time  was  that  the  American  farmer 
would  not  suffer  an  imfair  portion  of  the 
cost  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country.  To  this  point,  108 
days  after  the  suspension  of  sales,  the 
farmer  has  had  to  accept  the  lion's  share 
01  that  burden. 

The  major  action  by  the  administra- 
tion to  shore  up  the  price  was  the  re- 
moval of  an  equal  amount  of  grain  from 
the  domestic  market.  Last  week  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  finished  buying 
the  4  million  metric  tons  of  wheat  and 
the  price  dropped  12  cents  the  next  day. 

On  January  3,  the  day  before  the  sus- 
pension, wheat  was  selling  for  $4.40  a 
bushel  in  Kansas  City  and  for  S3. 9,5  per 
bushel  at  the  elevator  in  Sunray,  Tex. 
Today  the  price  is  $3.19  per  bushel  in 
Sunray,  Tex.,  and  $3.77  in  Kansas  City. 

The  fact  is.  the  administration  has  in- 
tended all  along  to  place  4  million  metric 
tons  of  wheat  in  a  food  reserve.  In  the 
case  of  wheat,  there  has  been  nothing 
done  that  would  not  have  happened  any- 
way. And  the  price  to  the  farmer  shows 
that  fact.  We  are  approaching  harvest  for 
wheat  and  there  is  no  place  to  go  with 
the  grain. 

The  surest,  simplest  solution,  then  and 
now,  would  be  to  raise  the  loan  level  on 
those  commodities  to  the  preembargo 
level  It  is  the  only  way  farmers  will  be 
protected.  If  we  were  spending  the  S2  to 
$3  billion  that  is  estimated  on  under- 
pinning the  existing  farm  program,  the 
effect  would  be  tremendous. 

I  call  on  the  administration  today  to 
give  the  American  farmer  the  support 
that  was  promised  and  that  he  deserves. 


A  STACKED  DECK  TO  MAINTAIN 
HIGH  FEDERAL  SPENDING  UNDER 
THE  1981  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  American 
citizens  throughout  the  country  have  let 
Congress  know  that  they  expect  firm  ac- 
tion to  reduce  Federal  spending — espe- 
cially some  of  the  substantial  nondefense 
increases  proposed  under  the  1981  Fed- 
eral budget. 

But  when  we  take  up  the  first  budget 
resolution  later  this  week,  we  will  be 
asked  to  approve  a  highly  restrictive  rule 
that  would  allow  consideration  of  only 
11  specific  amendments — 7  of  them  to 
increase  funds  for  certain  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  only  1  amendment  to  re- 
duce spending  proposed  by  the  budget 
resolution. 

No  other  amendments  would  be  per- 
mitted under  this  proposed  rule,  and 
none  of  the  selected  amendments  would 


be  amendable  by  other  Members  of  the 
House. 

With  inflation  and  interest  rates  now 
at  an  unprecedented  20  percent,  how  can 
we  in  good  conscience  allow  considera- 
tion of  only  one  amendment  to  reduce 
increased  spending  under  the  proposed 
$612  billion  Federal  budget — a  budget 
which  would  increase  the  tax  burden 
of  the  American  r>eople  another  uncon- 
scionable $102  billion  in  just  1  year. 

When  the  House  takes  up  the  proposed 
modified  closed  rule  for  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution  this  week.  I  hope 
it  will  be  rejected  so  that  the  House  can 
consider  a  much  wider  range  of  amend- 
ments to  reduce  spending  and  the  burden 
of  taxes  under  the  President's  proposed 
1981  Federal  budget. 


.ADMINISTRATION  RETREAT  FROM 
FILLING  OF  STRATEGIC  PETRO- 
LEUM RESERVE  IS  A  NATIONAL 
EMBARRASSMENT  AND  A  DAN- 
GEROUS CONFESSION  OF  FAILURE 

I  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneoiLs  matter.) 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
Washington  Post  editorial  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  the  administration 
has  retreated  from  the  filling  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  article 
states  that  this  decision  is  a  "national 
embarrassment  and  a  dangerous  confes- 
sion of  failure."  I,  too,  agree  with  this 
assessment. 

The  Congress  realized  the  critical  im- 
portance of  developing  such  an  insur- 
ance policy  against  future  OPEC  black 
oil  blackmail,  and  decreed  that  such  a 
reserve  should  have  in  place  at  least  150 
million  barrels  of  oil  by  1978  Future  ad- 
ministrations have  raised  the  supply 
target  to  1  billion  barrels. 

However,  the  recent  decision  to  ac- 
quiesce to  the  OPEC  oil  ministers  and 
halt  the  filling  at  91  million  barrels, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  merely  H 
days'  imports,  underscores  this  Nation's 
national  security  vulnerability  The 
prudent  decision  on  this  matter  is  to  re- 
sume filling  this  central  reserve  at  100.- 
000  barrels  per  day.  but  with  domestic 
crude  oil,  if  necessary-  Currently,  the  ad- 
ministration is  auctioning  its  crude  oil 
produced  from  the  national  petroleum 
reserve  in  California. 

As  the  editorial  indicates,  the  intel- 
ligent solution  is  to  stop  selling  the  naval 
petroleum  for  money  and  instead  swap 
it  for  domestic  oil  produced  near  the 
.storage  site. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  country  must  make 
it  perfectly  clear  to  the  world  that  no 
longer  will  it  be  dictated  to  in  terms  of 
energy-  policy. 


HL'YSER   MISSION   TO   IRAN 

'Mr    LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q  1*^0^  's  2:07  p.m. 
•   This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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In  previous  years,  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  has  been  very  successful  in  terms 
of  eenerating  understanding  and  appre- 


scope  of  this  week,  which  is  traditionally 
a  time  of  exploring  the  imiversal  signifi- 
cance of  these  events. 


■Vladimir  Kislik,  who  has  been   denied 
permission   to   leave   the   Soviet   Union 

since     IP?.*?      North     .<>Vinrp     (^nTitrrocTcif  (/-.»i 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  weekend,  there  was  considerable 
press  attention  to  the  mission  of  Air 
Force  Gen.  Flobert  Huyser  to  Iran  in  Jan- 
uary 1979. 

Some  reports  claim  that  President 
Carter  had  sent  Huyser  to  Iran  with  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  from  commg  to  power  by  per- 
suading the  Iranian  military  to  take  over 
the  government.  Other  reports  suggest 
Huyser's  mission  was  to  prevent  the  Ira- 
nian military  from  intervening. 

Much  of  the  information  on  Huyser's 
mission  is  based  on  a  study  by  Alvin 
Cottrell  entitled  'American  Policy  Dur- 
ing the  Iranian  Revolution:  The  Huyser 
Mission."  That  article  appears  in  the  lat- 
est volume  of  the  "International  Security 
Review"  which  I  am  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord in  today's  Extension  of  Remarks. 

I  believe  the  article  will  provide  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  Huyser  mission, 
while  still  leaving  unanswered  the  true 
purpose  of  his  assignment. 

I  also  believe  a  congressional  review 
should  still  be  undertaken  of  this  ambig- 
uous foreign  policy  overture  of  the  Carter 
administration. 


ALTERNATIVE     BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

I  Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. » 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  the  House  that  I  will 
introduce  today  an  alternative  budget 
resolution  that  has  been  approved  by  the 
Rules  Committee  for  consideration  by 
the  House  at  the  appropriate  time.  The 
budget  resolution  adopts  the  budget  sub- 
mitted by  the  President  in  January,  as 
most  recently  reestimated  by  CBO.  and 
balances  that  budget  by  adopting  reve- 
nue reform  measures  that  everybody 
that  has  looked  at  our  tax  code  over  the 
years  agrees  ought  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed a  long  time  ago. 

It  does  not  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  working  people  of  the  coun- 
try. It  does  not  balance  the  budget  by 
depriving  cities  and  driving  them  into 
bankruptcy.  They  are  already  in  a  very 
precarious  state. 

It  leaves  the  surplus  exactly  the  same 
as  the  House  Budget  Committee  surplus 
of  some  $2  billion,  and  does  not  touch 
the  revenue  that  is  anticipated  from  the 
President's  oil  import  fee.  It  thus  leaves 
the  same  estimated  $20  billion  available 
for  investments  into  additional  produc- 
tivity which  will  really  address  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  before  this  country  and 
for  energy  efficiency  improvements  thai 
will  directly  help  protect  against  infla- 
tion in  this  country. 

I  think  this  kind  of  approach  provides 
for  the  investment  in  America's  future 
that  is  absolutely  needed  and  will  not 
make  the  cuts  that  are  being  contem- 
plated that  I  think  will  really  undermine 
the  basic  strength  of  this  country. 


AID  TO  NICARAGUA  INCOMPREHEN- 
SIBLE: DESERVES  A  'NO"  VOTE 
I  Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Febru- 
ary this  House  acted  by  a  5-vote  margin 
to  give  $75  million  of  American  taxpay- 
ers' hard-earned  money  to  the  Commu- 
nist-controlled Government  of  Nica- 
ragua. That  bill  has  never  gone  to  con- 
ference and  last  Thursday,  as  most  of 
my  colleagues  know,  a  rule  sending  it  to 
conference  was  unceremoniously  yanked 
from  the  Calendar  because  the  majority 
leader,  as  he  put  it,  did  not  want  to  get 
rolled  twice  in  a  row. 

I  noticed  over  the  weekend  the  State 
Department  has  prevailed  and  the  bill 
will  be  scheduled  for  House  action  to- 
morrow. I  urge  all  Members  to  read  care- 
fully information  I  will  be  inserting  in 
the  Extension  of  Remarks  today  showing 
how  the  Nicaraguan  Government  has 
alined  itself  with  the  Soviet  Union  on 
Afghanistan,  approving  of  their  inva- 
sion: how  they  have  alined  themselves 
with  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  ap- 
prove the  keeping  of  American  hostages, 
and  how  they  have  swallowed  the  Com- 
munist line  and  signed  a  pact  with  the 
Kremlin.  This  is,  I  assume,  why  Presi- 
dent Carter  wants  to  give  them  $75  mil- 
lion. 

Many  things  the  President  does  are 
incomprehensible  to  me,  and  I  suspect  to 
most  Americans,  as  will  be  evidenced  in 
November. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
Nicaraguan  aid  bill. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  MEMBERS  FROM 
PRIVATE  LIFE  TO  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES  OF  AMERICAN  FOLK- 
LIFE  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
4(bi ;  Public  Law  94-201,  the  Chair  ap- 
points to  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  effective  March  4.  1980,  the 
following  members  from  private  life: 
Mr.  St.  John  Terrell,  Trenton,  N.J  :  and 
Dr.  Edward  Bridge  Danson,  Flagstaff. 
Ariz. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington,  D.C, 

April  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  House  a/  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from 
the  White  House  received  In  the  Clerk's 
Office  ar  5:10  p.m.  on  Thursday.  April  17. 
1980.  and  said  to  contain  a  message  from 
the  President  concerning  Iran,  together  with 
a  copy  of  an  Executive  Order. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Colley. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


FURTHER  PROHIBITIONS  ON 

TRANSACTIONS  WITH  IRAN- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  'H.  DOC 
NO.  96-302) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

'For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Thursday.  April  17,  1980,  page 
8209.) 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3'b  >  of  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  1980. 


JEWISH  HERITAGE  WEEK 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution I  H.J.  Res.  474 1  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through 
April  28,  1980,  as  'Jewish  Heritage 
Week." 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res,  474 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  that  an 
understanding  of  the  heritage  of  all  Ameri- 
can ethnic  groups  contributes  to  the  unity  of 
our  country;  and 

Whereas  Intergroup  understanding  can  be 
further  fostered  through  an  appreciation  of 
the  culture,  history,  and  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  contributions  of 
Jews  to  our  country  and  society;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  April  contains 
events  of  major  significance  In  the  Jewish 
calendar — Passover,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  Israeli  Independ- 
ence Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  Jerusalem  Day :  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  Is 
authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through  April  28. 
1980.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  State 
and  local  government  agencies,  and  Inter- 
ested organizations  to  observe  that  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  activities,  and 
programs 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr. 
Harris  I  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr,  Derwinskd  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  . 
n   1220 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  474  would  authorize  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating April  21  through  28,  1980,  as 
"Jewish  Heritage  Week," 
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In  previous  years,  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  has  been  very  successful  in  terms 
of  generating  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  Jewish  culture,  history, 
and  tradition. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  recognizes  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people  and  their 
contributions  to  life  in  America.  With  the 
observance  of  Jewish  Heritage  Week  we 
will  also  show  our  commitment  to  pursue 
the  human  rights  of  all  those  who  have 
known  fear  and  persecution.  Most  of  all. 
it  should  remind  us  all  to  continue  our 
struggle  for  world  peace. 

House  Joint  Resolution  474  has  been 
cosponsored  by  225  Members  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  intro- 
duced by  Representative  Addabbo  on 
January  22,  1980:  since  that  time,  more 
than  one-half  of  the  membership  of  the 
House  has  joined  as  cosponsors.  In  order 
to  enact  this  legislation  promptly  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hanley, 
has  consented  to  waive  formal  committee 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  474,  designating  the 
week  of  April  28,  1980,  as  "Jewish  Heri- 
tage Week." 

For  the  Jewish  community  the  month 
of  April  is  most  significant.  The  Jewish 
Calendar  contains  such  major  events  as 
Passover,  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising,  Israeli  Independence 
Day,  Sohdarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  Jerusalem  Day, 

It  is  good  not  only  to  recognize  the 
events  which  occur  in  the  month  of 
April,  but  also  to  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  Nation.  Throughout  our  Nation's 
history,  the  Jewish  community  has  con- 
tributed to  every  facet  of  American  life. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  the  week  of  April  28  be  designated 
as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  this  resolution  and 
recognize  publicly  the  major  role  the 
Jewish  people  have  played  in  contribut- 
ing to  our  American  heritage. 

I  have  no  further  request  for  time  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo) . 

Mr.  ADDABBO,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  weis  very  much 
disappointed  that  this  resolution  did  not 
come  before  the  House  last  week  as  ex- 
pected, I  am  pleased  that  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  it  for  consideration  to- 
day. I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  for  their  timely  at- 
tention to  this  measure,  with  special 
gratitude  to  a  distinguished  fellow  New 
Yorker,  Mr.  Garcia. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  being  cele- 
brated in  many  areas  of  the  countrv  be- 
ginning today,  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
occasion.  As  you  may  know,  several  dates 
or  major  significance  in  the  Jewish  cal- 
endar are  included  in  and  around  the 


scope  of  this  week,  which  is  traditionally 
a  time  of  exploring  the  universal  signifi- 
cance of  these  events. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  primarily  an 
educational  venture,  and,  as  such,  has 
met  with  wide  success.  I  am  hopeful  that 
national  recognition  will  further  add  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  culture,  history, 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  community, 
especially  as  they  relate  to  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  our  own  country, 

I  am  a  firm  believer  that  all  the  ethnic 
groups  who  helped  found  and  nurture 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  have  made 
their  own  individual  and  collective  con- 
tributions. An  understanding  of  the  her- 
itage of  each,  promotes  a  stronger  bond 
among  us  all. 

This  effort,  I  and  225  other  cosponsors 
have  supported  will  encourage  this  in- 
tergroup understanding.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  others  will  join  us  at  this  time. 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  474,  to 
authorize  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  21  through 
April  28  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  As  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  474 
I  believe  this  measure  makes  a  significant 
contribution  toward  promoting  inter- 
group understanding  amongst  the 
diverse  groups  which  have  made  this  Na- 
tion great. 

These  particular  dates  are  of  major 
significance  In  the  Jewish  calendar.  Pass- 
over, the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw^ 
ghetto  uprising,  Israel  Independence 
Day,  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewr>-, 
and  Jerusalem  Day  all  fall  within  or 
around  its  scope.  Since  1977  New  York 
has  commemorated  this  week  through 
educational  programs  which  explore  the 
universal  significance  of  these  events. 
Appreciation  of  the  Jewish  comunity's 
culture,  history,  and  traditions  in  this 
way  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  acknowl- 
edge the  contribution  the  Jewish  people 
have  made  to  our  society  and  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  promoting  under- 
standing amongst  all  peoples  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world.  At  this  critical  time 
for  the  Jewish  State  of  Israel,  I  urge 
you  to  join  me  in  supporting  this  im- 
portant resolution  as  an  expression  of 
our  commitment  to  the  realization  of  a 
world  free  from  fear  and  persecution 
and  dedicated  to  peace  and  understand- 
ing.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the 
House  to  favorably  consider  House  Joint 
Resolution  474.  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  April  21  through  April  28. 
1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  The 
month  of  April  includes  many  dates  of 
major  significance  to  the  Jewish  people — 
Passover,  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw- 
ghetto  uprising,  Israeli  Independence 
Day.  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry, 
and  Jerusalem  Day. 

The  resolution  is  a  positive  action  to 
set  aside  this  week  in  April  to  educate 
us  to  the  struggle  that  the  Jews  have 
undergone  for  centuries.  And  this  strug- 
gle is  not  over.  Still,  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  being  punished  and  harassed. 
The  Soviet  Union  will  not  allow  Jewish 
refuseniks  to  practice  their  religion  and 
will  not  grant  them  exit  visas  to  Israel. 

I  have  "adopted"  a  Soviet  refusenik. 


Vladimir  Kislik,  who  has  been  denied 
I>ermission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1973.  North  Shore  Congregation 
Israel,  a  s>Tiagogue  in  my  district,  began 
writing  to  Mr.  Kislik  in  1976.  and  I  began 
writing  to  Mr.  Kislik.  and  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Kislik  to  Soviet  dignitaries,  shortly 
after  my  election  to  the  Congress. 

One  of  my  constituents  met  Mr.  Kislik 
in  1976,  and  was  impressed  with  the  feel- 
ing that  he  was  not  running  away  from 
something,  but  to  something  She  was 
deeply  moved  by  his  sincere  desire  to 
rejoin  the  nation  of  Israel,  the  spiritual 
haven  of  the  Jewish  people.  He  must  have 
hope,  we  must  have  hope,  and  he  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

In  the  last  9  years,  5,000  Soviet  Jews 
have  emigrated  to  the  Chicagoland 
area.  Many  organizations  have  estab- 
lished volunteer  programs  to  contribute 
funds,  to  host  refugees,  to  introduce  ref- 
ugees to  Jewish  family  customs,  and  to 
tutor  refugees.  The  Jewish  community  in 
my  district  has  cared  for  its  own  and  for 
many  others,  and  the  humanitarianism 
in  these  times  and  in  other  times  must 
be  commemorated.  The  compassion  of 
the  Jewish  people,  amidst  struggle  and 
oppression,  should  be  recognized  nation- 
ally in  Jewish  Heritage  Week.» 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  nse  to 
express  my  support  for  the  enactment 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  474.  which  I 
co-sponsored,  designating  the  week  of 
April  21-28,  1980,  as  Jewish  Heritage 
Week,  and  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Addabbo  >  for  his 
efforts  in  bringing  this  measure  before 
us. 

This  April.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  range  of 
dates  of  importance  to  the  Jewish  people 
occur;  Passover — the  Festival  of  Free- 
dom, the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw- 
ghetto  uprising.  Holocaust  Remembrance 
Day.  Israel's  Independence  Day — which, 
according  to  the  Jewish  calendar,  falls 
today — and  Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jews. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate,  then,  that 
we  celebrate  Jewish  Heritage  Week  at 
this  time  of  year. 

The  purpose  of  Jewish  Heritage  Week 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  all  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  the  contributions 
of  the  Jewish  people  to  our  Nation  and. 
indeed,  to  Western  civilization. 

In  addition  to  their  individual  con- 
tributions to  America,  the  Jewish  people 
as  a  whole,  and  the  values  to  which  they 
adhere,  have  enriched  our  coimtry.  In 
the  growth  of  higher  education  and  the 
advancement  of  science,  in  the  civil 
rights,  labor,  and  other  movements  for 
social  reform.  Jews  have  been  among  the 
leaders,  and  their  Jewish  values  have 
been  used  in  arguing  for  the  adoption  of 
the  aims  of  those  movements. 

Jewish  Heritage  Week  presents  us 
with  an  occasion  not  only  to  review  the 
past,  but  to  look  to  the  future  and  to 
celebrate  Jewish  renewal  here  and 
throughout  the  world.* 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
week,  Jewish  Heritage  Week,  it  is  appro- 
priate for  us  to  call  attention  to  the 
significant  contribution  the  Jewish 
people  have  made  to  our  national  hfe 
and  heritage.  Jewish  Heritage  Week  is  a 
time  of  opportunity  for  further  under- 
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carrying  two  suitcases,  and  they  had  to 
leave  everything  else  they  owned  behind 
them.  As  a  result,  the  $15,000  limitation 


evacuation  or  was  caused  by  the  Incident 
or  hostile  action  which  prompted  the 
evacuation.     As     I    have    stated,    the 


ments  in  addition  to  that  testimony  es- 
tablish a  clear  basis  and  define  the  need 
for  the  amendment  nrovided  for  in  thp 
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standing  and  appreciation  of  Jewish  cul- 
ture, history,  and  tradition.  Because 
Israeli  Independence  Day  is  being  cele- 
brated during  this  week.  Jewish  Heritage 
Week  is  also  a  time  for  reaffirming  our 
commitment  to  the  independence  of 
Israel,  one  of  our  most  important  allies. 
And  surely  Jewish  Heritage  Week  is 
a  time  for  renewmg  our  dedication  to 
the  cause  of  human  rights.  The  history 
of  the  Jewish  people  continues  to  inspire 
us  to  pursue  the  human  rights  of  all 
those  who  have  known  fear  and  persecu- 
tion throughout  history  and  in  our  world 
today. 

The  Jewish  people  understand,  per- 
haps more  fully  than  any  other  people, 
the  tragedy  of  defining  human  rights  on 
the  basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color  and  the 
human  suffering  that  results  when  any 
society  ignores  the  basic  rights  of  any 
individual  or  group  of  people.  The  Jew- 
ish community  in  my  district  has  long 
beep  concerned  with  the  fundamental 
deprivation  of  human  rights  that  exists 
in  South  Africa  Because  of  their  concern 
about  racial  conflict  in  South  Africa,  the 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Council  of 
Greater  Philadelphia  has  called  upon 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
actively  work  to  end  apartheid  and  bring 
about  freedom  and  democracy  in  South 
Africa  The  council  has  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  on  apartheid: 

The  Jewish  Community  Relations  Council 
of  Greater  Philadelphia  believes  that  the 
South  ATrlcan  apartheid  system  Is  Incom- 
patible without  traditional  belief  in  the  dig- 
nity of  all  humans  and  our  commitment  to 
secure  full  freedom  for  everv  man.  woman, 
and  child  We  find  the  concept  that  a  per- 
son s  rights  and  status  In  society  can  be 
defined  by  his  birth  to  be  totally  repugnant. 
Apartheid  is  a  particularly  cruel  form  of 
racial  discrimination  It  had  resulted  In  the 
denial  of  equal  opportunity  to  the  black. 
Asian,  and  colored  citizens  of  South  Africa 
who  constitute  70  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
laiion  It  has  resulted  in  the  unequal  deliv- 
ery of  public  services,  the  forced  separation 
of  families,  the  detention  of  large  numbers 
of  people,  the  mcarceratlon  of  political  ac- 
tivists and  the  cruel  treatment  of  civilians. 

The  JCRC  is  mindful  that  many  South 
Africans,  black  and  white,  have  been  strug- 
gling to  overcome  the  oppressive  apartheid 
system  of  their  homeland  Some  have  paid 
with  their  lives  for  their  commitment  to 
this  struggle  Countless  others  have  suffered 
exile,  ostracism,  and  detention.  The  JCRC 
fully  supports  the  position  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  which  has 
called  on  South  Africa  to  move  away  as 
quickly  and  effectively  as  is  practicable 
from  discrimmatlon  based  on  race  or  color, 
and  that  we  must  accord  to  every  man  and 
woman  respect,  human  dlgnltv  and  the  op- 
portunity to  develop  to  their  "fullest  poten- 
tial. We  laud  this  and  similar  efforts  to  pro- 
mote racial  harmonv  and  JUBtlce  in  South 
Africa 

Wc  believe  the  United  States  must  work 
to  end  apartheid  discrimination,  and  vio- 
lence In  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jewish  Heritage  Week 
is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  Jewish  community  not 
only  for  the  invaluable  contributions 
they  have  made  to  our  society,  but  also 
for  their  dedication  to  the  cause  of 
human  rights,  a  dedication  wh'ch  in- 
spires us  to  redouble  our  own  efforts  to 
insure  the  basic  human  rights  of  every 


individual  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.* 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Ottinger  1 .  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
'Mr.  Harris!  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution  fH.J. 
Res.  2741 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
tabic. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  joint 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CLAIMS  FOR 
LOSSES  FROM  EVACUATING 
U.S.  PERSONNEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN 
COUNTRY 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  6086'  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  in  connection 
with  the  evacuation  of  such  personnel 
from  a  foreign  country,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6086 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Military  Personnel  and  Civilian  Employees' 
Claims  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  767.  31  U.S.C 
240  et  seq  )  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  Subject  to  any  policies  that 
the  President  may  prescribe,  the  head  of  any 
agency,  or  his  designee,  may  settle  and  pay 
not  more  than  J4O.0O0  for  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  made  by  a  member  of  the 
uniformed  services  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  agency  or  by  a  civilian  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  that  agency  for  damage  to.  or  loss 
of.  personal  property  In  a  foreign  country. 
Incurred  on  or  after  December  31.  1978. 
which  damage  or  loss  was  Incident  to  the 
service  of  that  member,  officer,  or  employee, 
and 

"(1»(A)  that  member,  officer,  or  employee 
was  evacuated  from  that  country  on  or  after 
December  31.  1978,  In  accordance  with  a 
recommendation  or  order  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  other  competent  authority  which 
was  made  In  response  to  incidents  of  politi- 
cal unrest  or  hostile  acts  by  people  In  that 
country,  and  (B)  that  damage  or  loss  re- 
sulted from  that  evacuation  or  from  any 
such  Incident  or  hostile  act;  or 

"(2)  that  damage  or  loss  resulted  from 
acts  of  mob  violence,  terrorist  attacks,  or 
other  hostile  acts,  directed  against  the 
United  States  Government  or  Its  officers  or 
employees. 

"(b)   The  head  of  the  agency,  or  his  de- 
signee,   authorized    under    subsection    (a) 
to  settle  and  pay  a  claim  of  a  person  de- 


scribed in  such  subsection  may.  if  such  per- 
son is  deceased,  settle  and  pay  any  claim 
made  by  the  decedents  surviving  ( i )  spouse, 
(2 1  children.  (3)  father  or  mother,  or  both. 
or  (4)  brothers  or  sisters,  or  both,  that  arose 
before,  concurrently  with,  or  after  the  de- 
cedents  death  and  is  otherwise  covered  by 
this  section  Claims  of  survivors  shall  be 
settled  and  paid  in  the  order  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  sentence. 

"(c)  A  claim  may  be  allowed  under  this 
section  only  if  it  is  presented  in  writing 
within  two  years  after  the  claim  accrues,  or 
within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  whichever  is  later. 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  agency  shall  issue 
regulations  to  carry  out  this  section.  The 
same  standards  applied  In  adjudlrating  a 
claim  under  section  3  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applied  In  adjudicating  a  claim  under  ih:s 
section  Any  claim  to  which  this  section 
■applies  but  which  has  been  aajudlcated 
under  section  3  oi  this  Act  by  the  applica- 
ble head  of  an  agency  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section  shall  not  be 
adjudicated  under  this  section,  but  any 
amount  of  loss  adjudicated  under  such 
section  3  in  connection  with  th.it  claim 
which  has  not  been  paid  shall  be  payable  to 
the  extent  permitted  in  this  section. 

"(e)  Upon  payment  of  a  claim  under  -his 
section,  the  United  States  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  amount  of  such  payment,  be 
subrogated  to  any  right  or  claim,  with  respect 
to  the  same  damage  or  loss  for  which  the 
claim  under  this  section  was  paid,  that  the 
<:laimant  may  have  against  the  foreign 
country  in  which  that  damage  or  loss  oc- 
curred". 

Sec.  2.  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  "ex- 
pended pursuant  to  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act.  for  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or 
after  October  1.  1980,  except  to  the  extent 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 
Any  payments  made  pursuant  to  such 
amendments  before  October  1.  1980,  may  only 
be  made  from  funds  appropriated  before  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Danielson) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Moor- 
HEADi  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Danielson ^ 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill,  H.R.  6086,  is  to  provide  an  avenue 
for  very  dramatic  relief  needed  by  some 
U.S.  Government  personnel.  It  stems 
from  the  fact  that  a  year  ago  a  number 
of  American  personnel  were  evacuated 
from  Iran  on  very  short  notice  and  were 
compelled  to  leave  behind  them  much,  if 
not  all,  of  their  personal  property.  The 
existing  law  which  would  pertain  to  a 
similar  situation  provides  for  a  ceiling  of 
$15,000  on  claims  for  such  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  property  of  Government  per- 
sonnel which  has  been  injured  or  dam- 
aged in  a  foreign  country  or  as  an  inci- 
dent to  their  Government  service  On  the 
occasion  of  the  lamentable  situation  in 
Iran,  Government  personnel  were  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  on  extremely  short 
notice.  Many  of  them  were  limited  to 
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carrying  two  suitcases,  and  they  had  to 
leave  everything  else  they  owned  behind 
them.  As  a  result,  the  $15,000  limitation 
simply  does  not  begin  to  make  them 
whole  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  those  who  were 
evacuated.  Insurance  could  not  be  ob- 
tained to  cover  the  loss  situation  that 
developed.  Those  who  did  have  insurance 
to  cover  anything  in  excess  of  the  $15,000 
limitation  found  that  their  insurance 
would  not  cover  loss  or  damage  under 
circumstances  that  would  prevail, 
namely,  under  damage  resulting  from 
civil  commotion.  There  is  one  insurance 
company  which  held  that  these  people 
abandoned  their  property  and.  therefore, 
of  course,  they  did  not  have  to  pay  the 
insurance  claims. 

The  subcommittee  took  a  good  deal  of 
testimony  on  the  matter.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported out  unanimously  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  also  in  the  full  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'.  The  limitation  of  $40.- 
000  covers  most  citizens  involved.  The 
committee  report  reflects  there  are  very 
few  claims  which  do  exceed  the  limita- 
tion, but  they  are  very  few  in  number.  It 
is  deemed  by  both  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  that  the  $40,000  limi- 
tation which  is  created  by  this  bill  will 
do  justice  to  all  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  bill 
addresses  itself  only  to  the  emergency 
situations  comparable  to  that  which 
would  prevail  in  Iran.  We  have  since 
that  time  had  two  similar  situations,  one 
when  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Pakistan  was 
taken  over  by  a  mob  about  a  year  ago 
and  burned  to  the  ground.  Many  of  the 
people  lost  evervthing  that  they  owned. 
They  all  had  to  be  evacuated  in  24  hours. 
There  was  a  similar  situation  in  Libya 
later  in  1979  I  believe  the  amount  of 
damage  was  verv  small  in  that  case. 

The  $40,000  limitation  will  apply  only 
to  the  emergency  evacuation  type  of  case 
and  not  to  the  situation  of  an  ordinary 
traditional  loss  of  or  damage  to  property. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill.  H.R.  6086.  pro- 
vides for  the  settlement  and  pavment  of 
claims  of  U.S.  civilian  and  military  per- 
sonnel for  losses  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty resulting  from  acts  of  violence  di- 
rected against  the  U.S.  Government  or  its 
representatives  in  a  foreign  country  or 
from  an  authorized  evacuation  of  F>er- 
sonnel  from  a  foreign  country 

This  would  be  accomplished  bv  adding 
a  new  section  9  to  the  Military  Personnel 
and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act  of 
1964.  The  new  section  would  authorize 
the  head  of  any  agency  to  pay  a  military 
member  or  a  civilian  employee  for  dam- 
age or  loss  of  personal  property  in  a  for- 
eicn  country  suffered  incident  to  that  in- 
dividual's service  for  damage  or  loss 
resulting  from  either  an  evacuation  of 
U.S.  personnel  in  response  to  political  un- 
rest or  hostile  acts  in  that  country  or 
from  any  such  incident  or  hostile  act,  or 
from  acts  of  mob  violence,  terrorist  at- 
tacks or  other  hostile  acts,  directed 
against  the  U.S.  Government  or  its  offi- 
cers or  employees. 

This  new  authority  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  compensate  U.S.  personnel  for 
property  lost,  damaged  or  abandoned 
when  the  Government  has  authorized  an 
evacuation,  and  the  loss  results  from  that 


evacuation  or  was  caused  by  the  incident 
or  hostile  action  which  prompted  the 
evacuation.  As  I  have  stated,  the 
amended  bill  would  also  provide  author- 
ity to  pay  for  loss  or  damage  to  property 
in  a  foreign  country  resulting  from  mob 
violence,  terrorist  attacks  or  other  hos- 
tile acts  directed  against  the  United 
States  or  its  personnel.  The  bill  provides 
a  ceiling  of  $40,000  on  compensable 
claims  to  apply  to  a  settlement  for  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  lost,  damaged  or 
abandoned  personal  property. 

Since  the  amendments  are  effective  on 
and  after  December  31.  1978.  the  pro- 
visions of  the  new  section  would  apply 
to  losses  sustained  by  Federal  personnel 
evacuated  from  Iran  in  1979.  and  in  the 
violence  in  Pakistan  in  November  of  1979. 
and  in  Libya  in  December  of  1979.  both  of 
which  also  prompted  evacuations. 

The  mob  violence  which  was  recently 
directed  against  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
posts  in  Pakistan  and  Libya  illustrates 
the  problem  faced  by  our  personnel  over- 
seas. The  State  Department  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  pointed  out 
that  personnel  might  not  be  evacuated  in 
all  such  instances.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  such  events  might  not  lead  to  an 
evacuation  because  of  pohtical  consid- 
erations or  because  a  host  government 
takes  immediate  steps  to  prevent  recur- 
rence of  such  incidents.  As  I  stated  at  the 
outset,  the  amended  bill  would  provide 
the  necessary  authority  to  pay  losses 
in  such  cases  as  well. 

At  the  hearing  held  on  the  bill  H.R. 
6086  and  companion  measures  on  Febru- 
ary 6.  1980.  it  was  also  pointed  out  that 
the  circumstances  which  prompted 
evacuations,  and  cases  where  damage 
resulting  from  mob  violence,  terrorist 
attacks  and  hostile  acts  involved  in- 
stances in  which  personnel  cannot  pro- 
tect their  possessions  by  obtaining  in- 
surance. Where  employees  and  military 
personnel  have  obtained  insurance  to 
protect  their  belongings  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  policies  have  exclusions  for 
damage  resulting  from  such  acts.  As 
a  practical  matter,  for  such  losses  in 
overseas  areas,  insurance  against  the 
increased  risks  of  loss  occasioned  by  po- 
litical unrest,  civil  disorders,  and  forced 
abandonment  of  personnel  property  is 
simply  unavailable.  The  committee  has 
been  advised  that,  in  fact,  many  Iranian 
evacuees  who  thought  they  had  insur- 
ance against  such  risks  were  shocked 
and  dismayed  when  they  later  were  in- 
formed by  their  insurance  carriers  to 
the  contrary. 

The  amended  bill  now  beinig  consid- 
ered under  suspension  in  section  2  ob- 
viates any  possible  difficulty  concerning 
the  Budget  Act  by  providing  tha»  any 
payments  made  before  October  1.  1980. 
can  only  be  made  from  funds  appro- 
priated and  made  available  before  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  and  by  requiring 
any  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning October  1.  1980  must  be  provided  in 
advance  by  appropriation  acts. 

The  testimony  presented  at  the  hear- 
ing on  February  6.  1980.  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  Justice  supporting 
this  legislation  and  the  information  sup- 
plied the  committee  by  those  Depart- 


ments in  addition  to  that  testimony  es- 
tablish a  clear  basis  and  define  the  need 
for  the  amendment  provided  for  in  the 
amended  bill.  It  is  urged  that  the 
amended   bill  be   considered    favorably 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  Americans  continue  to 
share  a  genuine  frustration  and  deep  out- 
rage over  the  illegal  confinement  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Iran.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  the  hostages  and  their  families. 
with  the  hope  that  there  will  be  a  favor- 
able resolution  of  this  situation  very 
soon. 

The  mob  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tehran  symbolizes  a  frightening  trend 
in  the  world — a  disregard  for  ihe  basic- 
principles  of  international  law  and 
diplomatic  immunity  The  current  tur- 
moil in  Iran  and  similar  incidents  that 
have  occurred  in  Pakistan  and  Libya 
demonstrate  the  vulnerability  of  Ameri- 
can governmental  personnel  when  serv- 
ing overseas. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today  does 
not  deal  with  the  personal  safety  of  such 
American  personnel  I  know  of  no  way 
we  can  do  that  by  legislation.  But  it  will 
provide  a  remedy  for  the  serious  eco- 
nomic consequences  that  are  suffered  as 
the  result  of  such  unlawful  action.  H.R. 
6086  would  amend  the  Military  Person- 
nel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
so  as  to  permit  a  maximum  recovery  of 
up  to  $40,000  for  losses  of  personal  prop- 
erty and  household  effects  by  military 
personnel  and  Federal  civihan  employees 
.serving  overseas  The  $40,000  maximum 
would  apply  only  in  those  instances 
where  the  loss  is  incident  to  Federal 
service  and  directly  results  from  political 
unrest  or  hastile  acts  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try directed  against  the  United  States. 
its  representatives,  or  employees.  This 
measure  would  reimburse  the  American 
hostages  in  Iran  and  their  families  for 
such  losses.  In  addition,  it  would  estab- 
lish an  ongoing  program  to  deal  with 
similar  situations  in  the  future 

This  bill,  which  I  cosponsored  with 
Administrative  Law  Subcommittee 
Chairman  George  Danielson.  does  not 
alter  the  existing  $15,000  maximum  for 
claims  based  upon  routine  property 
losses.  That  is.  moving  from  one  employ- 
ment station  to  another.  Our  approach, 
instead,  was  to  establish  a  separate 
claims  category  for  the  unique  situation 
of  losses  resulting  from  terrorism,  mob 
violence  and  the  emergency  evacuations 
made  necessary  by  such  situations  T^e 
$40,000  maximum  claim  amount  is  made 
retroactive  to  December  31,  1978,  to  in- 
sure that  those  military  personnel.  For- 
eign Service  officers  and  other  Federal 
employees  who  were  present  in  Iran  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  will  be 
the  first  to  benefit  from  these  new  claims 
provisions.  The  administration  supports 
this  legislation.  Our  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  both  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  calling  for  legislation  which  at 
least  would  deal  with  "Iranian-type" 
emergencies 
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I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives suspend  the  rules  and  pass 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 


month  is  hideously  painful,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  death. 
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conferring  called  for  In  Section  3  of  the  1973 
resolution.  It  provides  that  "the  president  in 


home  and  studio  to  the  National  Park 
Servicft   for   conversinn    into   a   national 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr  Speaker,  today.  Navy 
shin.s  cannnr  lenvp  ivirt,  fnr  lark  nf  pxneri- 
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I  strongly  urge  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
H.R.  6086. 

-   1230 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Illinois  i  Mr.  McClory  > ,  who  serves 
as  ranking  Republican  on  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  is  absent  today  because 
of  other  congressional  business ;  however, 
he  is  fully  behmd  this  legislation,  and  if 
present  would  speak  in  favor  thereof. 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  full  support  for  what  is 
a  judicious  legislative  solution  to  a  ^ow- 
ing and  serious  problem.  H.R.  6086  would 
amend  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civil- 
ian Employees'  Claims  Act,  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  reimbursement  of  governmental 
personnel  for  personal  property  damsige 
or  losses  incurred  while  serving  in  for- 
eign countries.  The  current  statutory 
maximum  Jillowed  for  such  claims  is  now 
$15,000.  Under  this  measure  it  would  be 
raised  to  a  maximum  of  $40,000  in  cer- 
tain special  circumstances. 

However,  this  amendment  requires 
that  the  losses  be  incident  to  govern- 
mental service  and.  in  addition,  must 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  two  alterna- 
tives. These  are:  First,  the  individual  was 
authorized  to  be  evacuated  from  a  for- 
eign country  on  or  aiter  December  31, 
1978,  in  response  to  pohtical  unrest  or 
hostile  acts,  and  the  losses  resulted  from 
evacuation  frcHn  such  hostilities:  or  sec- 
ond, the  losses  resulted  from  mob  vio- 
lence or  hostile  acts  directed  against  the 
U,S.  Govenmient  or  its  employees.  The 
reason  for  the  retroactive  feature  is  to 
insure  that  those  Americans  who  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  upheaval  in 
Iran  will  benefit  from  these  new  provi- 
sions. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administrative 
Law  and  Governmental  Relations  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  administration  witnesses  on 
February  6,  1980.  They  and  other  wit- 
nesses urged  us  to  raise  the  $15,000  statu- 
tory ceiling  across  the  board.  However, 
as  a  result  of  these  hearings,  our  sub- 
committee was  unconvinced  that  the  case 
had  been  made  to  raise  the  $15,000  limit 
for  routine  losses  of  personal  property 
and  household  goods.  Instead,  the  sub- 
committee chose  to  create  a  new  section 
in  the  Military  Personnel  and  Civilian 
Employees'  Claims  Act  to  deal  with 
emergency  evacuation  claims  and  losses 
resulting  from  terrorist  acts. 

The  bill  the  House  considers  today  was 
cosponsored  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Danielson  of  California,  and  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  of  California.  I  congratulate 
both  of  the  honorable  gentlemen  from 
California  for  their  leadership  and  ef- 
forts to  resolve  this  problem. 

I  urge  the  House  to  support  H.R. 
6086.tt 

CnrnML    IXAVK 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill,  H.R.  6086. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
DANIELSON*  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6086,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  siispended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  the  settlement 
and  payment  of  claims  of  United  States 
civilian  and  military  personnel  against 
the  United  States  for  losses  resulting 
from  acts  of  violence  directed  against 
the  U.S.  Government  or  its  representa- 
tives in  a  foreign  country  or  from  an 
authorized  evacuation  of  personnel  from 
a  foreign  country.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  RASH 
THREAT 

iMr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Carter's  seemingly  casual  state- 
ment in  an  interview  that  military  ac- 
tion will  have  to  be  taken  against  Iran 
if  the  hostages  are  not  released  in  the 
next  few  weeks  is  nothing  less  than 
terrifying. 

Surely  a  decision  of  this  magnitude 
should  be  taken  only  after  thorough  re- 
view within  the  administration  and 
after  the  most  careful  consultation  with 
the  Congress.  Indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  ample  time  available  for 
such  review  and  consultation,  the  War 
Powers  Act  reo.uires  congressional  in- 
volvement before  such  mihtary  action 
could  be  undertaken. 

Most  Americans  are  deeply  frustrated 
and  angered  by  the  irrational  behavior 
of  the  current  regime  in  Iran,  but  the 
last  thing  we  ought  to  do  is  to  lose  our 
tempers  and  act  irrationally  ourselves. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  form 
of  military  action  is  a  blockade  by  min- 
ing of  Iran's  port  facihties.  Is  there  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  Aya- 
toUah  Khomeini  and  Iran's  Revolution- 
ary Council  would  knuckle  under  to  such 
pressure.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Iran's 
fanatic  leaders  would  welcome  the  mar- 
tyrdom entailed  and  would  proclaim  to 
the  world  that  America's  acts  of  vio- 
lence confirm  the  charges  they  have 
been  making  of  our  demonic  nature. 

Embarking  on  military  action  would 
lose  us  the  sympathy  and  support  we 
have  had  up  to  now  among  Moslem  na- 
tions and  would  embarrass  and  damage 
our  allies.  Even  more  seriously,  it  might 
well  result  in  active  Soviet  involvement 
m  support  of  Iran. 

The  President  should  ask  himself  who 
it  is  among  us  that  wants  the  United 
States  to  engage  in  acts  of  war  against 
Iran.  Surely  not  the  hostages  or  their 
families.  Being  incarcerated  month  after 


month  is  hideously  painful,  but  it  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  death. 

True,  the  American  people  seem  to 
have  grown  more  and  more  dissatis- 
fied by  the  President's  pohcy  of  eco- 
nomic pressure,  but  that  is  not  to  say 
that  they  want  acts  of  war.  If  the  Presi- 
dent must  suffer  politically  because  of 
the  American  voter's  frustration  at  the 
lack  of  results  in  Iran,  then  he  must 
have  the  fortitude  and  the  integrity  to 
accept  that.  For  him  to  embark  on  a 
rash  and  ill-considered  course  of  action 
in  a  frantic  search  for  votes  would  con- 
demn him  in  the  eyes  of  history. 

Perhaps  the  President's  casually 
stated  threat  does  not  represent  the 
administration's  policy.  I  hope  that  is 
the  case,  even  though  it  would  once 
again  present  this  Presidency  as  a  wildly 
erratic  one. 

But  if  the  case  is  otherwise,  and  the 
threat  represents  a  considered  policy, 
then  the  leadership  of  this  Congress 
must  demand  that  the  Congress  be  fully 
involved  in  the  decision  before  it  be- 
comes final,  as  the  Constitution  and  the 
War  Powers  Act  require. 

In  today's  Washington  Post,  the  dis- 
tinguished columnist  Clayton  Fritchey 
makes  essentially  these  same  points,  far 
more  eloquently  than  I  can  do.  His  col- 
umn follows: 

Mixed  Signals  On  Iran 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  America's  allies 
feel  Imposed  upon  In  being  required — with- 
out prior  consultation — to  reinforce  a  White 
House  crackdown  on  Iran  about  which  they 
have  grave  misgivings.  However.  If  it's  any 
comfort  to  our  foreign  friends,  they  are  not 
alone  In  being  ignored  by  the  president  In 
the  formulation  of  a  policy  that  could  well 
lead  to  military  Involvement.  Congress  has 
not  been  consulted  either. 

There  is  no  law.  of  course,  obliging  the 
president  to  get  a  green  light  in  advance  from 
the  allies,  but  there  is  one — the  1973  War 
Powers  Resolution — that  requires  prior  con- 
sultation with  Congress  on  military  initia- 
tives, except  In  an  "emergency"  when  there 
is  no  time  to  consult. 

For  the  last  two  weeks  or  so.  Carter  and 
his  spokesmen  have  been  threatening  to  take 
drastic  steps  that  "might  very  well  Involve 
military  means"  If  the  economic  sanctions 
already  Imposed  fall  to  free  the  hostages  The 
time  for  decision,  says  Zbignlew  Brzezinskl. 
the  national  security  advisor,  Is  "a  matter  of 
weeks  at  the  most." 

Nobody  In  the  administration  Is  counting 
on  the  present  sanctions  (largely  symbolic), 
or  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Iran,  to  win  the  release  of  the  hostages. 
Hence,  the  United  States  is  on  the  brink  of 
what  Carter  says  "would  be  very  strong  and 
forceful"  action.  Both  a  naval  blockade  and 
the  aerial  mining  of  Iranian  oil  ports  have 
been  intimated. 

The  president's  tough  new  posture  has  been 
described  by  his  press  secretary  as  a  public 
relations  triumph,  which  It  may  be  for  the 
moment.  But  In  adopting  It,  Carter  has  paid 
scant  heed  to  the  War  Powers  Act  that  was 
enacted  In  the  wake  of  Vietnam  to  Inhibit 
chief  executives  from  Initiating  military 
moves  entirely  on  their  own. 

It  may  be  that  Carter  intends  to  consult 
Congress  before  using  the  armed  forces.  If 
so,  the  time  to  do  it  Is  now — not  at  the  last 
minute,  or  after  the  fact.  It  also  may  be  that 
he  has  privately  confided  In  some  of  bis 
friends  on  the  Hill,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  It. 

In  any  case,  that's  not  the  kind  of  broad 
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conferring  called  for  In  Section  3  of  the  1973 
resolution.  It  provides  that  "the  president  in 
every  possible  instance  shall  consult  with 
Congress  before  Introducing  U.S.  armed 
forces  into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where 
Imminent  involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances." 

The  resolution  further  says  that  the  presi- 
dent's powers  in  such  situations  "are  ex- 
ercised only  pursuant  to  ( 1 )  a  declaration 
of  war.  (2)  specific  statutory  authorization, 
or  (3)  a  national  emergency  created  by  at- 
tack upon  the  United  States,  its  territories 
or  possessions,  or  its  armed  forces." 

Pat  Holt  was  chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  the  reso- 
lution was  debated  and  adopted.  This  Is  the 
way  he  interprets  It: 

"Since  both  a  declaration  of  war  and 
specific  statutory  authorization  require  an 
act  of  Congress,  this  mean.'!- that  the  pre.sl- 
dent  can  act  on  his  own  authority  In  the 
case  of  hostilities  or  of  an  imminent  threat 
of  hostilities  only  when  there  is  a  national 
emergency  caused  by  an  attack  on  US  ter- 
ritory or  on  U.S.  armed  forces.  This  does  not 
Include  a  national  emergency  arising  from 
other  causes:  nor  does  It  Include  attacks  on 
civilian  Americans." 

The  dilemma  of  our  European  and  Asian 
partners  has  aroused  sympathy  In  unex- 
pected quarters.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  Instance, 
Is  saying.  "A  long  string  of  conflicting  sig- 
nals from  the  White  House.  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  National  Security  Council  to 
the  allies  clearly  is  causing  them  to  wonder 
if  the  Carter  administration  really  knows 
what  It  Is  doing."  He  has  a  point. 

The  allies,  being  so  dependent  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil.  naturally  are  not  eager  to  Join  the 
United  States  in  economic  and  diplomatic 
warfare  against  Iran,  let  alone  military  in- 
volvement They  feel  it  would  not  only  be 
against  their  best  interests,  but  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  alliance  as  well. 

There  is  also  concern  here  and  abroad  that 
a  resort  to  raw  force  could  be  fatal  for  the 
hostages  and  jeopardize  the  long-range  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  whole 
area,  especially  If  Iran,  In  desperation, 
should  turn  to  neighboring  Russia  for  help 

Since  Carter  pursued  a  constructive  policy 
of  patience  and  quiet  diplomacy  for  almost 
six  months,  why  not  extend  It  for  a  couple 
of  more  months  to  give  the  new  Iranian 
parliament,  now  being  elected,  a  chance  to 
resolve  the  hostage  question,  as  proposed  by 
Ayatollah  Khomeini?  Even  If  it  turns  out  to 
be  just  another  delaying  tactic,  there  Is  little 
to  lose. 

The  danger  to  the  hostages,  who  have  been 
well  treated,  is  not  losing  their  liberty  be- 
tween now  and  summer,  but  the  possibility 
of  losing  their  lives  If  U.S.  armed  force  Is 
Invoked.  Being  confined  is  no  picnic,  but  It 
is  certaLnly  better  than  being  killed. 


GRACIOUS  OFFER  OF  GEORGIA 
O'KEEFFE  REFUSED  BY  NATIONAL 
PARK  SERVICE 

'Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  New 
Mexico  are  very  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  world  famous  artist 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  Her  brilliant  portray- 
als of  the  New  Mexico  landscape  and 
other  masterpieces  have  brought  pleasure 
to  millions. 

As  you  may  know,  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
resides  in  northern  New  Mexico  and  re- 
cently made  a  most  gracious  offer  to  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  She  offered  to  donate  her 


home  and  studio  to  the  National  Park 
Service  for  conversion  into  a  national 
historic  site.  But  incredibly  the  Park 
Service  rejected  the  offer. 

The  events  surrounding  this  rejection 
are  most  curious  and  very  disturbing. 
The  Albuquerque  Journal  recently  edi- 
torialized about  this  strange  govern- 
mental saga  and  today  I  am  submitting 
it  for  review  by  my  colleagues.  The  edi- 
tortal  thoughtfully  sums  up  the  situation 
and  urges  this  body  to  approve  Miss 
OKeeffe's  home  and  studio  as  a  national 
historic  site.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion that  would  realize  that  goal.  It  is 
currently  being  studied  by  the  House  In- 
terior Committee. 

Despite  the  reluctance  of  the  Park 
Service  to  recognize  the  value  and  cul- 
tural significance  of  this  proposal.  I  am 
sure  the  Congress  will  disagree.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

"Gift  Horse"  Rejected 

The  U.S.  National  Park  Service's  thanks- 
but-no-thanks  response  to  New  Mexico  artist 
Georgia  O'Keefle's  offer  of  her  home  and 
studio  for  conversion  into  a  national  his- 
toric site  leaves  the  artist's  New  Mexico 
neighbors  puzzled  and  dismayed 

The  most  logical  and  acceptable  explana- 
tion for  the  federal  agency's  bent  to  treat 
the  O'Keeffe  property  as  a  gift  horse — 
budgetary  problems — offered  an  excuse  the 
Park  Service  did  not  see  fit  to  Invoke.  To 
accept  the  property  would  be  to  assume  ob- 
ligations for  lis  maintenance  in  perpetuity 
and  for  the  accommodation  and  supervision 
of  visitors  to  the  historic  site. 

The  facts  refute  and  invalidate  the  one 
reason  offered  by  the  Park  Service:  that  the 
agency's  rules  provide  that  "properties 
achieving  historical  importance  within  the 
past  50  years  will  not,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
considered  unless  associated  with  persons  or 
events  of  transcendant  significance." 

Transcendent  significance?  It  Is  doubtful 
that  any  other  artist  In  any  land  In  any  time 
frame,  except  for  Picasso,  has  become  such 
a  legend  in  the  artist's  own  lifetime  as  has 
Georgia  O'Keeffe.  The  esteem  In  which  her 
paintings  are  displayed  in  national  and  In- 
ternational exhibition.s.  the  insatiable  de- 
mand for  her  originals,  the  praise  so  lavishly 
poured  out  In  her  honor  in  books,  maga- 
zines and  radlo-televlslon  programs  distin- 
guish both  the  artist  and  her  works  as  living 
history. 

The  invalidity  of  that  excuse  gives  greater 
credence  to  the  third  excuse:  rumors  to  the 
effect  that  Ms.  O'Keeffe  had  donated  or  was 
about  to  donate  a  painting  to  support  the 
campaign  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass.,  for  the  presidency  The  political  angle 
would  give  either  the  secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior or  the  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget — or  both — a  personal 
reason  to  balk  at  an  action  that  would  ven- 
erate a  most  deserving  New  Mexico  artist. 

Whatever  the  excuse,  secret  or  spoken,  the 
move  to  create  a  national  historic  site  to 
honor  the  life  and  works  of  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
has  extraordinary  merit.  In  this  Instance 
Congress  should  assert  Its  constitutional 
prerogatives:  the  lawmaking  body  should 
declare  in  unmistakable  terms  that  it  Is 
Issuing  the  orders  and  that  It  is  the  admin- 
istration's duty  to  carry  them  out. 


CARTER 


ni2io 

SLEIGHT-OF-HAND 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter,) 


Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Navy 
ships  cannot  leave  port  for  lack  of  experi- 
enced petty  officers.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
servicemen  and  their  families  are  forced 
to  ask  for  food  stamps  to  supplement 
their  meager  pay  Airplanes  and  ships  sit 
idle  for  lack  of  si>are  parts. 

How  does  President  Carter  intend  to 
remedy  these  problems?  He  is  going  to 
cut  1980  defense  spending  by  $82  million. 
Why  cut  defense  spending  only  a  few 
months  after  he  vowed  to  increase  de- 
fense spending? 

According  to  an  internal  Defense  De- 
partment memo,  the  cuts  will  be  made 
to  insure  that  the  1981  Defense  budget 
will  reach  the  minimum  3  percent  in- 
crease that  Carter  promised.  The  Demo- 
crats refuse  to  increase  defense  sjjending, 
so  rather  than  admit  failure,  the  ad- 
ministration provides  the  facade  of  a 
percentage  increase  for  next  year  by  tak- 
ing away  money  this  year.  The  old  shell 
game.  Give  it  to  them  in  the  large  print, 
and  take  it  away  in  the  small. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  deception  clearly  re- 
veals that  this  President  is  more  con- 
cerned with  his  political  image  than  with 
the  Nation's  security.  How  much  longer 
will  this  Nation  be  misled? 

I  insert  the  following  article: 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr    17.  1980] 

PENTAGON  Spending  For  Tear  Cut  So 

It  Can  Rise  Later 

(By  Richard  Burt) 

Washington.  April  16. — To  keep  its  pledge 
to  increase  military  spending  by  3  percent  for 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion has  found  It  necessary  to  cut  Pentagon 
spending  this  year. 

A  Defense  Department  memorandum  dis- 
closes that  earlier  this  month  senior  Penta- 
gon and  White  House  budget  aides  agreed  to 
cut  $82  million  from  the  Pentagon's  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980  to  show  3  percent  real 
growth  from  1980  to  1981. 

White  House  and  Pentagon  aides  said  the 
decision  was  made  early  this  month  when  it 
becama  clear  that,  because  of  an  unexpected 
Increase  in  military  spending  this  year,  the 
1981  budget  request  for  the  Pentagon  would 
no  longer  provide  a  3  percent  Increase  after 
inflation. 

Holding  down  military  spending  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1980,  officials  explained,  made  It 
easier  to  show  a  3  percent  growth  for  next 
year. 

The  memorandum  also  discloses  that  the 
real  Increase  for  1981  may  be  widened  to  3.1 
percent,  necessitating  further  cuts  In  1980 
spending. 

In  the  memorandum,  a  senior  Pentagon 
aide  reported  on  April  8  to  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  that  Pentagon  and  White 
House  budget  officials  had  agreed  on  a  for- 
mula for  showing  a  3  percent  Increase  In 
the  1981  budget  after  Inflation.  Outlays  for 
1980,  the  memorandum  says,  "were  lowered 
by  (82  million  as  a  compromise  position  to 
account  for  3.0  percent  real  growth"  from 
1980  to  1981. 

"Now  we  are  told,"  the  memorandum  con- 
tinues, "that  we  must  show  3  1  percent  real 
growth.  To  accomplish  this  requires  a  further 
lowering  of  1980  outlays  of  $83  million." 

Pentagon  officials  said  today  that  military 
spending  for  1980  would  thus  be  cut  by  a 
total  of  $165  million.  The  memorandum  did 
not  specify  spending  areas  to  be  cut. 

According  to  Administration  budget  aides, 
the  financial  maneuver  of  trimming  1980 
spending  was  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
high-level  officials  to  follow  through  on 
President  Carter's  commitment  to  raise  mili- 
tary spending  for  1981. 

Pentagon  aides  said  there  had  been  no 
effort  to  give  a  false  impression  of  the  Ad- 
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ministration's  military  spending  plans  "This 
18  not  a  novel  procedure."  one  official  said 
"This  has  been  going  on  for  time 
Immemorial." 


tain  no-layoff  clauses.  The  Postal  Service 
cannot  unilaterally  end  6-day  service. 
Such  a  proposal  must  be  processed  by  the 
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become  increasingly  concerned  in  re- 
cent years  that  this  Nation's  defense 
planners  are  paying  too  much  attention 
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Defense  Department  official  said  here  the 
odds  against  us  In  the  Persian  Gulf  are  more 
like  20  to  1.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  view 
the  situation? 


Q.  Aren't  they  nervous  about  our  pulling 
forces  out  of  the  Pacific  to  send  to  the  In- 
dian ocean? 

A.  I  made  It  as  clear  as  I  could  that  the 


some  six  to  seven  years  from  the  time  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  money  to  the  time  you 
get  it  set  up  for  floating. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  they're  looklne  at 
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ministration's  military  spending  plans  "This 
18  not  a  novel  procedure."  one  official  said 
"This  has  been  going  on  for  time 
immemorial." 

Defending  the  Administration's  military 
spending  record,  the  official  said  that  Mr. 
Carter  had  rejected  the  advice  this  week  of 
White  House  budget  aides  and  agreed  to  stick 
with  existing  plans  to  increase  the  Penta- 
gon's budget  from  1982  through  1985  by  4 
percent  annually 

The  disclosure  that  the  Administration  hEis 
reduced  military  spending  for  1980  to  ac- 
centuate the  growth  in  next  year's  budget  is 
likely  to  fuel  the  growing  debate  on  Capitol 
Hill  over  the  adequacy  of  American  military 
exp>enditures. 

nnXATTON  ESTIMATES  KEY 

Critics  of  the  Administration  have  asserted 
that,  in  calculating  the  percentage  difference 
in  the  size  of  the  1980  and  1981  military 
budgets,  officials  have  underestimated  the 
Impact  of  Inflation  on  military  spending.  In 
a  speech  last  week,  for  example.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger,  the  former  Secretary  of  State,  ais- 
serted  that  the  real  Increase  in  the  Penta- 
gon budget  for  1981  would  only  be  about  1 
percent. 

The  Administration  has  presented  Congress 
with  a  military  spending  request  of  $147 
billion  for  1981.  but  there  is  strong  senti- 
ment, particularly  in  the  Senate,  to  Increase 
this  amount  by  $5  billion  or  so. 

Mr  Carter  first  announced  his  commitment 
to  a  3  percent  annual  Increase  In  military 
spending  in  1977  as  part  of  a  program  meant 
to  t>oIster  the  defenses  of  the  Western  al- 
liance Last  December,  the  Administration 
said  it  would  adopt  about  a  4  or  5  percent 
increase,  after  inflation,  in  the  Pentagon's 
1981  budget  in  an  attempt  to  gain  Senate 
support  for  the  Soviet-American  treaty  limit- 
ing stratecic   arms 

Early  this  year,  after  the  Soviet  drive  Into 
Afghanistan,  some  military  aides  predicted 
that  the  1981  budget  would  be  increased  by 
an  even  larger  percentage. 

But  rising  concern  over  inflation  led  the 
Administration  to  begin  a  drive  last  month 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  As  part  of  this 
process,  a  decision  was  made  to  seek  only 
a  3  percent  increase  In  military  spending  for 
1981 


CUTS  IN  POSTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

'Mr.  DERWINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr  Speaker,  my 
remarks  are  slightly  critical  of  the  Presi- 
dent, not  as  much  so  as  the  previous 
speaker.  I  suggest  the  Members  read 
them  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Without  benefit  of  even  rudimentary 
research,  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  the  administration  are 
pushing  for  cuts  in  postal  appropriations 
which  are  not  in  the  public  interest. 

Unfortunately,  the  chain  reaction  so 
haphazardly  triggered  now  looks  un- 
stoppable. Whether  the  public  likes  it  or 
not.  6-day  delivery  of  mail  appears 
headed  down  memory  lane.  That  such  a 
dramatic  and  wide-ranging  development 
should  be  considered  with  so  little  in- 
formation on  or  understanding  about 
postal  problems  is  a  travesty. 

It  also  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  our 
budgetary  procedure.  It  has  become  a 
farcical  process  which  features  double 
Ulk  and  sleight  of  hand.  The  recom- 
mended cute  of  the  budget  report  are 
immediate  savings.  The  Postal  Service's 
labor  contracts  with  its  craft  imions  con- 


tain no-layoCf  clauses.  The  Postal  Service 
cannot  unilaterally  end  6-day  service. 
Such  a  proposal  must  be  processed  by  the 
Postal  Rate  Commission. 

In  slashing  away  at  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice's public  service  appropriation,  the 
budget  cutters  ignored  the  carefully  es- 
tablished timetable  for  gradual  and  or- 
derly reductions.  Beginning  with  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  and  continuing  through 
fiscal  year  1984.  the  public  service  sub- 
sidy decreases  by  $92  million  a  year  un- 
til it  totals  $460  million.  At  that  time. 
the  Postal  Service  will  make  a  determi- 
nation on  continuation  or  elimination  of 
the  public  service  subsidy.  The  decision 
would  be  based  on  facts  and  experience. 
The  President's  revised  budget  relies  on 
the  meat-ax  approach  by  eliminating  the 
public  service  subsidy  after  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Some  of  the  budget  cutters,  appar- 
ently under  the  impression  they  were 
lashing  out  at  the  Nation's  advertis- 
ing mailers,  recommended  cuts  in  the 
revenue  foregone  appropriation.  The 
regular  nonprofit  mailers  receive  no  sub- 
sidy. The  revenue  foregone  appropria- 
tion provides  reduced  rates  for  religious. 
charitable,  and  educational  organiza- 
tions and  institutions. 

There  is  a  crisis  situation  confronting 
the  Postal  Service.  Thus  far.  its  attempt 
to  utilize  technology  which  would  permit 
it  to  offer  electronic  mail  service  have 
been  hampered  by  over  zealous  regula- 
tors at  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission. If  it  is  forced  to  end  6-day  mail 
delivery,  the  private  express  statutes 
could  be  challenged  in  the  courts. 

The  problems  of  the  Postal  Service  re- 
quire fine-tuning  by  professionals.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  precipitous  action  of  the 
kind  that  puts  pencil  to  paper  and 
strikes  a  balance. 


NEW  PACFLEET  HEAD  BELIEVES 
MICRONESIA  VITAL  TO  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Guam  (Mr.  Won  Pat»  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
complex  world  of  international  strategic 
politics,  it  is  important  that  this  Nation 
not  lose  sight  of  its  long-range  goals. 

Recently.  I  participated  in  a  congres- 
sional visit  to  various  Middle  East  areas, 
including  the  newest  major  U.S.  facility 
at  Diego  Garcia.  While  I  will  soon  submit 
a  special  statement  about  my  thoughts 
on  our  role  in  the  Middle  East.  I  did  come 
away  deeply  concerned  about  our  at- 
titude toward  the  Pacific  area. 

Last  week,  the  US.  Navy  announced 
it  was  pulling  all  of  our  Polaris  subma- 
rines out  of  Guam.  They  will  be  replaced 
by  Trident  subs  stationed  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  the  United  States.  Such 
action,  I  believe,  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  this  country  and  will  cause  consid- 
erable economic  harm  to  the  island  of 
Guam— the  only  U.S.  base  in  the  west- 
ern Pacific. 

While  I  fully  recognize  that  we  have 
only  so  many  ships  and  a  limited  supply 
of  taxpayers'  money  for  defense.  I  have 


become  increasingly  concerned  in  re- 
cent years  that  this  Nation's  defense 
planners  are  paying  too  much  attention 
to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  and  for- 
getting that  we  are  essentially  a  Pacific 
power. 

It  would  be  a  strategic  blunder  of  im- 
mense proportions  for  this  Nation  to 
drain  the  Pacific  Fleet  of  fighting  capac- 
ity at  this  juncture  in  history.  The  So- 
viets are  certainly  doing  their  level  best 
to  build  up  their  global  capabilities  while 
we  are  finding  ourselves  with  fewer  and 
fewer  line  vessels  each  year. 

A  key  ingredient  in  our  defense  strat- 
egy is  our  Pacific  bases.  And  Guam  is 
one  of  the  most  vital  of  all  since  it,  and 
only  it.  can  prove  100  percent  loyalty  to 
the  American  flag.  We  are  safe  from 
revolution.  We  are  safe  from  anti- 
American  tirades.  And  we  are  safe  from 
those  who  would  cripple  U.S.  defense 
capabilities  in  the  Pacific. 

No  one  likes  to  be  like  the  lone  wolf 
crying  in  the  night  wind.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  my  comments  are 
echoed  by  the  new  commander  of  all  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Pacific  <CINCPAC> — Adm. 
Robert  Long.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
meeting  with  Admiral  Long  and  am  most 
impressed  with  his  outspoken  views  and 
his  illustrious  career. 

Recently,  he  was  interviewed  about  his 
tough  new  job  by  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  His  comments  are  most  timely 
and.  for  anyone  who  is  the  slightest  bit 
concerned  about  a  repeat  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Admiral  Long's  comments  are  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Noting  that  "the  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific  are  stretched  thin,"  Admiral 
Long  went  on  to  note  that  he  believes 
Guam  and  other  portions  of  Micronesia 
continue  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  thi.s 
Nation's  defense  posture. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our  Pacific 
forces  are  led  by  a  man  of  such  important 
insight.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  support  new  ship- 
building programs  and  examine  alterna- 
tives such  as  reactivating  our  reserve 
fleet  capacity.  With  the  pullout  of  Po- 
laris submarines  from  Guam,  we  will 
leave  the  western  Pacific  without  a  ma- 
jor ability  to  'show  the  fiag."  This  is 
certainly  no  way  to  preserve  our  hegem- 
ony in  the  Pacific.  We  must  not  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  thirties:  If  we  leave  a 
vacuum  it  will  most  certainly  be  filled  by 
others — at  our  expense. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  text  of  Ad- 
miral Long's  interview  with  the  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin  editorial  board  and  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues  for  reading: 
A  Talk  With  Adm.  Robert  Long 

The  new  commander  of  all  U.S.  forces  in 
the  Pacific— CINCPAC — or  Commander  in 
Chief  Pacific — Is  Adm   Robert  Long. 

His  area  of  responsibility  extends  over  half 
the  globe  from  the  North  to  the  South  Pole, 
from  the  US.  West  Coast  across  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Ocean  to  Africa. 

Recently,  he  met  with  the  Star-Bulletin 
editorial  board  to  discuss  the  problems  he 
faces 

The  following  exchange  took  place: 

Question:  Last  October.  Just  before  your 
predecessor.  Adm  Welsner,  retired,  he  said 
our  chances  of  keeping  the  Persian  Gulf  ac- 
cess open  In  a  conflict  were  on  the  order  of 
50-50.   This  month,   a   Ford    administration 
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Defense  Department  official  said  here  the 
odds  against  us  in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  more 
like  20  to  1.  Would  you  tell  us  how  you  view 
the  situation? 

Adm.  Long.  There's  an  infinite  number  of 
scenarios  you  could  paint.  Basically,  you 
have  to  look  at  it  in  the  context  of  a  more 
global  situation.  I  see  three  potential  levels 
of  conflict  that  Interrelate.  The  first  level  is 
a  purely  nuclear  exchange  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  chances  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  really  quite  re- 
mote, assuming  that  you  maintain  an  ade- 
quate level  of  strategic  deterrence  which  I 
think  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  level  would  Ije  a  conventional 
conflict  with  the  Soviets.  Some  people  talk 
about  the  possibility  of  a  confrontation  only 
m  Europe.  I  don't  subscribe  to  that.  If  we 
have  to  take  the  Soviets  on,  It's  going  to  be 
on  a  global  basis.  In  my  opinion,  that's  also 
the  likelihood  in  response  to  your  question 
about  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Here  again.  I  don't  see  that  as  the  most 
likely  challenge  or  test  for  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  But  there  is  a  linkage  of  these 
two  levels  into  a  third  level — that  of  regional 
conflict.  That's  the  one  we  have  seen  In  the 
past  and  I  predict  that  we'll  continue  to  see 
in  the  future. 

Through  the  use  of  Soviet  proxies  or  surro- 
gates in  places  like  Angola.  Ethiopia.  South 
Yemen.  Vietnam,  and  to  some  degree.  North 
Korea,  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are 
being  tested.  My  prediction  is  we're  going  to 
continue  to  see  that  kind  of  regional  con- 
frontation. 

Now.  talking  only  about  a  regional  con- 
flict, say  an  Insurgency  that's  being  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviets  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  I  think  that  today  we  clearly  have  the 
ability  to  handle  such  a  situation.  If  you 
are  talking  about  facing  the  Soviets  there,  in 
a  direct  confrontation,  you're  also  talking 
about  a  confrontation  elsewhere  in  the  world 
as  well.  That  means  not  only  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviets,  but  other  allies  may 
become  Involved. 

Can  the  United  States  survive  in  that  kind 
of  a  conflict?  Given  the  will  of  the  United 
State  government,  including  the  American 
public  and  the  Congress,  I  think  that  we  do 
have  the  ability  to  carry  out  our  job  of  pro- 
tecting our  Interests,  not  only  there  but  else 
where.  However.  I  believe  that  margin  is  be- 
coming very  thin  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
I  testified  to  that  before  the  Congress  re- 
cently. 

Today,  the  Soviets  have  a  big  momentum 
In  building  their  armed  strength.  We  have 
allowed  some  of  our  forces  to  go  unattended 
for  a  good  number  of  years. 

Q  :  Your  official  duties  have  had  you  trav- 
eling quite  a  lot  lately.  Could  you  tell  us 
basically  some  of  the  meetings  you've  been 
to  and  places  you've  been? 

A  :  You're  right.  As  you  know,  the  Pacific 
Command  covers  half  of  the  earth's  surface, 
and  traveling  goes  with  the  territory.  I  made 
my  initial  visits  to  the  Western  Pacific.  To 
Japan,  Korea.  Singapore.  Thailand  and  the 
Philippines.  In  addition.  I  was  called  back 
to  testify  before  the  House  and  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committees.  Then  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  the  ANZUS  Council- 
Australia.  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States. 

Q.  What  did  you  discover  on  your  Pacific 

trip? 

A.  There  is  very  definitely  a  growing  con- 
cern in  most  countries  that  I've  visited  about 
Soviet  adventurism  and  aggression,  not  onlv 
In  Southeast  Asia,  but  particularly  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

All  the  leaders  I  talked  with  strongly  sup- 
ported the  actions  the  United  States  has 
taken  including  our  Increased  naval  presence 
in  the  Indian  Ocean.  They  see  that  as  pro- 
tecting their  vital  interests  as  well  as  ours 


Q.  Arent  they  nervous  about  our  pulling 
forces  out  of  the  Pacific  to  send  to  the  In- 
dian ocean? 

A.  I  made  it  as  clear  as  I  could  that  the 
Unltea  Slates  still  had  every  intention  of 
meeting  lis  commitments  in  the  Western 
Pacific  despite  scme  draw-down  of  forces 
there,  and  that  we  have  the  ability  to  move 
more  forces  into  the  region  if  required 

Some  leaders  who  welcomed  the  stiffening 
of  the  uniied  States'  position  said  very  can- 
didly, les,  but  how  long  is  the  U.S.  going 
to  maintain  this  posture?"  I  told  them  the 
past  couple  of  years  have  shown  a  change  in 
attitude  of  the  American  public,  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  American  Congress  I  also 
felt  that  our  allies  were  concerned  and  were 
reassessing   their  own  defense  efforts. 

I  gave  mem  my  juugment  that  we  are  not 
going  to  return  to  the  drift  that  we  had  after 
the  Vietnam  War;  that  there  are  several 
manifestations  of  this:  in  our  increased  de- 
fense spending,  in  the  commitment  for  an 
increased  military  presence  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  push  for  Selective  Service  regis- 
tration, the  sanctions  and  the  other  actions 
that  the  United  States  is  carrying  out 
against  the  Soviets,  the  reaffirmation  of  the 
United  States'  comitment  to  our  allies  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  including  Pakistan. 

Q.  Do  we  have  the  forces  to  create  a  new 
fleet,  to  maintain  a  three-ocean  navy — At- 
lantic, Pacific.  Indian? 

A.  The  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  are 
stretched  thin.  For  us  to  meet  not  only  our 
commitments  In  the  Western  Pacific,  but 
also  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  have  had  to 
seek  forces  outside  the  Pacific.  Those  forces 
now  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  in  a  good  mea- 
sure from  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the  carrier 
Nimitz.  and  other  combat  and  support  ships. 

Another  fleet  would  be  a  more  permanent 
ihlng.  That  surely  is  an  option  that  we  have 
down-stream  but  at  the  present  time.  I  would 
not  recommend  that. 

Q.  We've  been  moving  forces  forward  from 
the  West  Coast  and  Hawaii  to  Guam,  the 
Philippines  and  even  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A.  Well,  we  must  best  use  what  we  have. 
One  of  the  options  that  we  are  engaged  in 
is  transporting  additional  ships  closer  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  closer  to  some  of  our 
treaty  commitments.  When  Prime  Minister 
Praser  visited  Washington  several  weeks  ago, 
he  offered  us  the  use  of  Australian  facilities. 
The  Australians  also  intend  to  provide  great- 
er presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  form 
of  naval  ships  and  aircraft 

Q  There  have  been  news  stories  about  tak- 
ing battleships  and  cargo  ships  out  of  moth- 
balls. Is  this  something  you  favor? 

A:  That  Is  one  option  being  considered 
in  Washington  at  the  present  time;  that  Is 
the  reactivation  of  ships  out  of  the  reserve 
fleet-  primarily  looking  at  battleships  and 
an  old  aircraft  carrier,  the  Oriskany.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  something  we  should  look  at. 
because  we  need  about  25  percent  more 
force,  particularly  naval  and  air  force,  with- 
in the  Paciflc.  In  this  regard,  another  factor 
that  must  be  considered  is  the  ability  to  man 
those  ships  if  they  are  reactivated.  One  of 
the  major  problems  that  all  of  the  services 
are  facing,  including  the  Navy.  Is  the  rela- 
tively unsatisfactory  retention  of  supervisory 
people.  TTiis  is  in  a  steady  decline.  These  are 
people  who  are  around  the  10-year  point — 
first-class  petty  officers,  staff  sergeants.  I'm 
not  talking  about  old  salts  like  myself.  I'm 
talking  about  the  element  of  the"  military 
that  is  the  backbone  of  operational  ships  and 
aircraft  squadrons.  That  is  a  major  factor  to 
be  considered  when  the  people  look  at  the 
immediate  reactivation  of  some  mothballed 
equipment. 

Q:  To  take  those  things  out  of  mothballs. 
and  pet  them  ready  to  put  back  Into  service, 
will  require  two  years  before  they  can  go. 
That  isn't  very  Immediate. 

A;  It's  relative.  You  know  how  long  it 
takes  to  build  an  aircraft  carrier?  It  takes 


some  six  to  seven  years  from  the  time  Con- 
gress authorizes  the  money  to  the  time  you 
get  it  set  up  for  floating. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  they're  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  having  additional  ships  de- 
ployed into  position.  We  should  see  scMne 
results  shortly  in  the  positioning  of  mer- 
chant-type ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Thoae 
ships  win  have  Army.  Air  Force  and  Marine 
equipment:  heavy  equipment  that  could 
then  be  sent  wherever  the  United  States 
needs  to  send  in  a  relatively  large  contto- 
gency  force.  We  could  fly  in  the  manpower, 
and  the  material  would  be  there. 

We're  considering  a  seven-ship  unit— two 
or  three  roll-on.  roll-off  ships,  a  couple  of 
tankers,  plus  some  freight  bulk  ships  We're 
looking  at  having  that  capabUity  sometime 
this  year,  hopefully  this  summer. 

Also  under  consideration  is  the  possibility 
of  chartering  or  buying  some  large  container 
ships  called  SL-7s.  These  are  33-knot  ships 
of  about  30  000  tons  They  would  t>e  used 
primarily  to  augment  our  limited  seallft 
capability  There  are  other  measures  in  the 
president's  '81  budget  to  Improve  our  air- 
lift capability,  including  the  possibility  of  a 
iiew  transport  aircraft. 

Q:  Can  we  mount  a  land  war  anywhere 
in  your  domain  today? 

A:  Yes.  we  do  have  the  capability  In  the 
Pacific  Command,  all  the  way  from  the  West 
Coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It's  not  as  great  as  I  think  we  should 
have,  but  some  of  our  expansion  programs 
promise  a  major  payoff  In  relatively  short 
time. 

Given  the  seallft  capability  that  we  have 
today,  plus  the  arrangements  that  we  have 
with  commercial  airlines,  we  can  haul  lots  of 
people.  The  problem  really  Is  the  ability  to 
move  the  very  heavy  material.  We  are  Im- 
proving that  capability. 

Q:    Do  you  have   the  bases  you   need? 

A:  When  you  look  at  possible  operations 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  you're  immediately 
struck  with  the  remoteness  of  the  area,  and 
you're  also  struck  with  the  difficulty  in  con- 
ducting operations  there  without  the  avail- 
ability of  bases.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a 
continuing  series  of  discussions  and  negotia- 
tions with  some  of  the  countries  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  specifically  with  Oman  and 
Kenya  and  Somalia.  Those  negotiations  are 
not  yet  completed.  But  they  have  progressed 
to  a  point  where  now  it  appears  that  we  will 
have  greater  access  to  some  of  the  facilities 
in  those  countries  In  the  next  several  weeks, 
we  should  see  a  better  definition  as  to  our 
access  to  those  air  heads  and  fxjrts. 

Q:  Pravda  said  the  Indian  Ocean  Is  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  of  influence 

A.  They  didn't  clear  that  with  me 

Q:  You  admit  that  your  forces  are  stretched 
very  thin.  Earlier  this  year  for  the  first  time 
in  years  we  had  no  carriers  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  in  the  vicinity  of  Japan.  Can  you 
keep  these  forces  In  the  Indian  Ocean  for  an 
extended  period  and  meet  your  other 
responsibilities? 

A :  When  you  look  at  the  second  level  po«- 
siblllty  of  a  global  conventional  war.  my 
judgment  is  that  we  do  not  have  sufficient 
naval  forces  to  meet  all  the  possible  situa- 
tions worldwide  simultaneously.  We  Just 
don't  have  enough.  So  that  means  that  you 
have  to  allocate  your  mobile  forces  according 
to  priorities.  At  the  present  time,  the  priority 
of  allocation  of  resources  is  definitely  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  In  my  opinion,  that  area  of  the 
world  has  become  so  important  to  the  United 
States  and  the  industrialized  nations  that 
we're  probably  going  to  maintain  an  Increased 
presence  there  for  some  time  to  come.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  will  go  back  to  the  pres- 
ence that  we  had  there  a  year  ago. 

Q:  A  recent  speaker  in  Honolulu  referred 
to  a  current  movement  of  Soviet  attack  sub- 
marines into  the  South  China  Sea  that  he 
called  very  ominous.  Would  vou  comment  on 
that? 

A:  The  buildup  of  the  Soviet  Navy  In  the 
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Pftdflc  has  been  very  Impressive.  They  have 
modernized  their  Pacific  naval  forces  and 
brought   one  of  their  aircraft   carriers   Into 


A;  It's  my  understanding  that  when  the 
Navy  studies  the  possibility  of  home-porting 
additional  ships.   Guam   will   be  one  of  the 


the  United  States  appeared  to  drift  Insofar 
as  the  Paciflc  was  concerned.  There  was  re- 
luctance to  stand  up  as  a  superpower,  almost 
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assessment  Is  that  those  actions — and  not 
only  by  the  military  but  by  the  civilians — 
are  paying  off.  We  will  continue  our  efforts 


TARGET  PRACTICE  RANGES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 


available   and   suitable   for  such   use   under 
subsection  (c)(2). 

(c)(1)   If  at  anv  time  during  the  term  of 
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Pacific  has  been  very  impressive.  They  have 
modernized  their  Pacific  naval  forces  and 
brought  one  of  their  aircraft  carriers  Into 
the  Pacific.  Their  new  surface  combatants 
are  Impressive.  They  also  have  a  fairly  large 
strategic  submarine  force  ais  well  as  an  at- 
tack submarine  force.  The  Soviets  now 
have  access  to  several  major  ports  and  air- 
heads In  Vietnam.  They  have  a  major  geo- 
graphical strategic  plus  In  their  ability  to 
operate  a  sizable  j>ortlon  of  their  Pacific  fleet 
from  Cam  Rahn  Bay  and  Danang.  Instead  of 
Vladivostok  or  Petropavlovsk.  At  the  present 
time  they  have  about  20  ships  operating  In 
the  South  China  Sea  and  30  to  36  in  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

This  does  give  me  a  lot  of  concern  because 
It  puts  their  forces  In  a  more  favorable  and 
effective  position.  But  I  would  not  character- 
ize this  as  ominous. 

Q;  Are  there  going  to  be  fewer  or  more 
forces  here  in  Hawaii  In  the  next  few  years? 

A:  For  the  short  term.  I  don't  see  any  major 
change  in  the  forces  that  are  actually  home- 
ported  here  or  In  Guam.  There  might  be 
more  transient  forces  here  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  longer  term,  there  will  be  more  forces 
assigned  to  the  Pacific.  But  for  the  short 
term.  I  don't  see  any  major  change  In  the 
forces  assigned  here,  to  Oahu  or  to  the  other 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Q:  Can  you  tell  us  a  little  something  about 
the  strategic  role  of  Guam  and  the  islands 
of  the  Tnist  Territory  as  you  envision  it.  both 
short-range  and  long-term? 

A:  Prom  my  perspective  as  the  field  com- 
mander In  the  region,  I  have  several  Interests 
in  the  Trust  Territory.  Guam  and  the  North- 
em  Marianas.  One  is  that  we  must  always 
recognize  that  It's  in  the  United  States'  In- 
terests that  we  have  some  alternative  basing 
options  to  those  that  we  currently  have  in 
the  Western  Pacific. 

Therefore.  In  any  negotiations  on  the 
Trust  Territory.  X  hope  that  we  protect  the 
option  to  establish  bases  In  some  parts  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  Specifically.  I'm  Interested 
In  three  locations — one  Is  that  we  continue 
the  use  of  Kwajaleln  as  a  test  range:  second, 
that  we  retain  the  option  to  establish  a  base, 
if  necessary.  In  the  Northern  Marianas,  pri- 
marily Tlnlan,  and  third,  that  we  keep  the 
option  to  establish  a  base.  If  necessary,  at 
Babelthuap.  down  In  the  Palau  Islands. 

Additionally.  In  the  negotiations,  we  must 
avoid  the  establishment  of  so-called  archi- 
pelagic regimes  which  In  effect  extend  terri- 
torial sovereignty  out  some  200  miles  That 
could  result  In  the  denial  of  our  ability  to 
operate  ships,  aircraft,  or  submarines  In  the 
entire  Mlcronesian  area  It  Is  conceivable 
that.  If  those  regimes  were  established  and 
recognized.  I  could  not  get  forces  from  Ja- 
pan into  the  Indian  Ocean  without  going 
back  to  the  coast  of  South  America  and  then 
come  around  Obviously,  that  would  not  be 
In  the  Interest  of  the  U.S.  or  our  allies. 

Q:  An  archipelagic  regime  I  gather  is  where 
the  foreign  entity  would  have  the  right  to 
keep  us  out  of  their  waters' 

A:  Some  of  the  emerging  Island  countries 
have  a  series  of  Islands  they  consider  an 
archipelago  They  want  to  draw  a  boundary 
around  all  of  those  Islands  and  consider  all 
of  the  water  Inside  to  be  their  territorial 
waters.  Just  like  our  three-mile  limit.  That 
would  set  aside  very  large  chunks  of  the 
ocean  where  we  could  not  enter  without  the 
permission  of  those  new  countries. 

Q:  Doesn't,  or  wouldn't,  the  compact  being 
negotiated  grant  the  U.S.  rights  to  tise  those 
waters? 

A:  Ambassador  Peter  Rosenblatt  is  the 
presidents  representative  to  these  negotia- 
tions. He  is  confident  the  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States  are  being  properly  pro- 
tected. 

Q:  Do  you  foresee  any  specific  buildup  of 
Andersen  Air  Force  Base  or  any  other  mili- 
tary facilities  on  Guam? 


A;  It's  my  understanding  that  when  the 
Navy  studies  the  possibility  of  home-porting 
additional  ships.  Guam  will  be  one  of  the 
options. 

As  to  Andersen,  for  the  past  two  months 
we  have  maintained  an  additional  B-52 
squadron  there  that  Is  directly  In  support  of 
the  Commander  In  Chief  Pacific.  That  helps 
compensate  for  the  draw-down  In  naval 
presence  In  the  Western  Pacific. 

Q:  What  do  you  see  as  the  Soviets"  ob- 
jective In  Afghanistan? 

A:  Obviously  I'm  not  reading  their  mall, 
but  I  think  that  we  need  to  ascribe  to  their 
actions  something  more  than  a  single  ob- 
jective. One  of  the  things  that  they  were 
faced  with  was  a  Marxist  government  In  Af- 
ghanistan that  was  essentially  falling  apart. 
Its  conceivable  that  they  felt  they  couldn't 
afford  to  allow  this  government  to  fall  apart. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  they  certainly 
recognized  the  Impact  that  action  would 
have  on  their  image  and  relations  around 
the  world.  The  question  Is,  did  they  under- 
estimate the  American  reaction?  My  own 
Judgment  is  they  did,  but  they  also  recog- 
nized that  by  Invading  Afghanistan,  they 
were  fostering  other  objectives.  In  real  terms 
by  being  there,  they're  several  hundred  miles 
closer  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  In  a  stronger 
position  to  Impact  on  those  neighboring 
states.  They  are  also  In  a  stronger  position 
to  project  their  support  more  easily  into 
such  areas  as  Baluchistan  where  there  is  an 
Incipient  nationalist  movement.  I  think  they 
have  deliberately  taken  a  naked  aggressive 
step,  a  major  step  in  furthering  their  long- 
term  objectives  In  the  entire  area. 

Q:  Some  people  ask  why  we  should  object 
to  the  Soviets  being  Jn  that  area  of  the 
world  when  we  are  there,  too.  and  farther 
from  home. 

A:  We're  there  because  the  United  States 
Interests,  vital  interests  of  both  the  U.S. 
and  allies,  are  on  the  line.  If  that  oil  were 
cut  off  it  could  bring  the  economies  of 
Europe  and  Japan  right  to  their  knees  which 
could  cripple  the  world  economy.  Why  are 
the  Soviets  there?  They're  an  exporter  of 
oil  They  don't  need  the  oil  today,  they  may 
later  on.  They  recognize  that  oil  Is  a  major 
economic  necessity  for  the  United  States  and 
its  allies.  I  believe  that  the  action  they've 
taken  has  not  only  been  taken  for  their 
short-term  Interests:  but  very  definitely  it 
could  be  of  extreme  Importance  to  their 
long-term  objectives. 

Q:  I  recall  Adm  Welsner  talked  many 
times  off  the  record  and  In  private  conversa- 
tion, registering  his  concern  about  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  Russians.  His  predeces- 
sor, Adm.  Gayler.  also  was  much  con'-erned 
about  the  Soviets  and  so  were  CINCPACs  be- 
fore that. 

Their  warnings  went  to  a  succession  of 
presidents  and  Congresses  yet  It  almost  seems 
as  though  no  one  was  listening  As  he  was 
leaving  his  post  last  October,  Adm  Welsner 
warned  Russian  forces  In  Afghanistan  had 
tripled.  If  Indeed  no  one  Is  listening.  It  al- 
most sounds  as  though  the  United  States  and 
the  mood  of  the  people  to  move  the  Con- 
gress, is  such  that  we'll  never  be  a  first  rate 
power  militarily  unless  were  faced  with  a 
crisis.  Where  we  have  to  have  preparation 
thereof,  we're  going  to  be  lagging  Ijehlnd 
almost  all  the  time. 

A:  I«t's  admit  there  was  a  period  after 
the  Vietnam  War.  when  the  American  public, 
the  Congress,  and  other  political  officials  did 
not  want  to  talk  about  military  Involvement 
of  the  U.S.  In  the  world.  Frankly,  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  the  United  States  essentially 
turned  Its  primary  focus  to  areas  other  than 
the  Pacific. 

That  was  somewhat  of  a  national  feeling. 
That's  the  way  most  of  the  American  people 
felt  at  the  time.  I  believe  Vietnam  was  so 
traumatic  that  the  consensus  was,  "Let's 
not  look  back  to  Vietnam  or  the  Pacific." 
That  resulted  in  several  things.  One  was  that 


the  United  States  appeared  to  drift  Insofar 
as  the  Pacific  was  concerned.  There  was  re- 
luctance to  stand  up  as  a  superpower,  almost 
as  being  ashamed  of  power.  Certainly  during 
that  period  of  time,  from  a  security  point 
of  view,  there  was  almost  total  preoccupation 
with  Europe  and  NATO. 

I  believe  that  situation  ha,*  changed  and 
is  continuing  to  change.  First  of  all,  I  think 
the  American  pteople  are  tired  of  drifting, 
tired  of  being  pushed  around.  I'm  not  sug- 
gesting for  an  Instant  that  they're  ready 
to  go  over  and  shoot  somebody.  However,  I 
do  believe  that  they're  getting  out  of  the 
lethargy  they  had  so  far  as  our  Important 
world  obligations  are  concerned. 

From  an  economic  point  of  view,  people 
now  understand  the  Pacific  is  really  the  No. 
1  trading  area  for  the  United  States.  If  you 
really  look  for  the  major  turning  point.  I 
think  It  was  the  change  In  government  In 
Iran.  Essentially  before  the  change  we  looked 
upon  Iran  as  a  stabllzlng  country.  When  the 
shah  left,  that  changed  the  balance  of  power 
to  a  significant  degree.  The  events  since  then 
In  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  given  our  na- 
tion a  new  resolve  and  an  awareness  that 
the  Pacific  Is  very  Important  as  is  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

Q:  Do  you  think  that  resolve  that  we're 
talking  about  extends  down  Into  the  18-19-20 
and  21 -year  age  level? 

A:  Yes.  I  do.  They're  as  proud  of  their 
country  today  as  when  you  and  I  were  grow- 
ing up.  However.  I  find  a  number  of  people. 
not  necessarily  young  men  and  women,  who 
automatically  equate  the  registration  with 
the  draft  Registration  does  not  mean  an 
automatic  draft.  Apparently  there  has  not 
been  a  good  Job  of  explaining  that  The  legit- 
imate debate  as  to  whether  you  should 
register  men  and  women  may  help  clarify  the 
Issue. 

Q:  But  wouldn't  you  say,  though,  that  the 
reason  for  registration  Is  to  instigate  a  draft? 

A:  Having  gone  through  several  wars,  and 
having  recently  had  the  occasion  to  review 
our  capability  to  mobilize  for  a  major  war. 
I  know  that  we  are  not  In  as  good  a  position 
to  mobilize  manpower  as  we  should  be  The 
whole  mechanism  needed  to  be  tested  and 
Improved.  In  time  of  national  crisis  I  think 
that  one  of  the  prudent  things  would  be  to 
see  to  it  that  we  are  able  to  mobilize  quickly 
If  necessary. 

For  the  Soviets  to  know  that  machinery 
does  not  properly  exist  weakens  our  deter- 
rent capability.  The  primary  reason  for  hav- 
ing a  military  force.  Including  the  ability  to 
mobilize  quickly,  Is  to  prevent  war.  To  an- 
swer your  question — does  registration  auto- 
matically mean  draft?  I  don't  think  it  means 
that  any  more  than  buying  an  ICBM  means 
that  you're  going  to  launch  that  ICBM 

Q:  But  that  anticipation  of  the  draft  .  .  . 
basically  I  think  i>eople  will  believe  that 
when  you  register.  It  would  be  for  perhaps 
the  probability  . .  , 

A:  That's  right.  The  reason  that  you  buy 
an  insurance  policy  Is  In  anticipation  that 
some  day  you  might  need  to  use  It  The  rea- 
son that  you  have  registration  is  an  antici- 
pation that  some  day  you  may  be  required 
to  mobilize.  I  hope  that  at  that  time  there 
will  be  a  readiness  to  help  deter  war  rather 
than  Increase  the  probability  of  one. 

Q:  Last  year  we  were  quite  concerned  about 
relations  between  the  military  and  civilian 
populations  here  In  Honolulu  And  It's  been 
relatively  quiet  In  recent  months. 

Is  this  something  that  your  command  has 
been  working  on  or  is  It  a  coincidence? 

A:  I'd  like  to  take  credit  for  the  improve- 
ment but  I  really  can't.  The  component  com- 
manders— that's  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force  and  Marines — are  all  working  very  hard 
in  improving  community  relations.  Over  the 
past  year  they  have  taken  a  series  of  steps 
that  have  been  designed  to  Improve  the  rela- 
tions with  the  civilian  community   My  own 
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assessment  is  that  those  actions — and  not 
only  by  the  military  but  by  the  civilians — 
are  paying  off.  We  will  continue  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  or  prevent  significant  problems. 
I  think  this  Joint  effort,  and  media  support, 
have  minimized  the  problems.  I  assure  you. 
that  Is  the  way  I'd  like  to  keep  It. 


COAST  GUARD  AIR  STATION  SAVES 
1,500TH  LIFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr,  Livingston) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr  Speaker,  Coast 
Guard  Air  Station  New  Orleans  cele- 
brated a  landmark  achievement  recently 
with  the  saving  of  the  1,500th  life  since 
the  unit  began  operations  in  1955.  The 
noteworthy  event  occurred  on  the  morn- 
ing of  March  24,  1980  when  one  of  the 
Air  Station's  HH-3F  helicopters  evacu- 
ated five  severely  injured  men  from  an 
oil  rig  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  awaiting 
ambulances  in  Galveston,  Tex.  The  men 
were  injured  in  an  explosion  on  a  Penn- 
zoil-owned  gas  production  well  100  miles 
southeast  of  Galveston.  The  explosion 
was  so  forceful  that  6  men  were  killed 
outright,  24  suffered  varying  degrees  of 
injuries,  and  4  were  still  missing  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  commander  of  the  8th 
Coast  Guard  District.  Rear  Adm.  P.  A. 
Yost,  congratulated  the  helicopter  crew 
for  their  exceptional  performance  of  duty 
in  this  mission. 

Coast  Guard  Air  Station  New  Orleans 
began  operations  in  1955  at  the  old  Naval 
Air  Station  on  Lake  Pontchartrain.  In 
1957  it  moved  to  its  present  location  at 
the  Naval  Air  Station  in  Belle  Chasse,  La. 
Operating  three  Sikorsky  HH-3F  long- 
range  helicopters,  Air  Station  New  Or- 
leans is  responsible  for  search  and  rescue 
coverage  from  Appalachicola,  Fla.,  to  the 
Texas-Louisiana  oorder.  During  a  typical 
year,  the  helicopters  log  over  3,000  flight 
hours  and  participate  in  over  500  rescue 
efforts,  saving  property  valued  in  excess 
of  $7  million,* 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  join  my  colleague.  Bob  Livingston,  in 
commending  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station  in  Belle  Chasse,  La„  for  its  re- 
cent landmark  rescue. 

By  saving  the  1,500th  life  in  its  25 -year 
history,  this  station  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
those  in  danger. 

The  New  Orleans  area  is  surrounded 
by  water.  Lake  Pontchartrain  forms  its 
northern  boundary;  the  Mississippi  River 
flows  with  tremendous  power  through 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans;  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  lies  to  the  south.  Thus,  we  de- 
pend heavily  on  the  extensive  search  and 
rescue  services  eind  navigational  patrols 
of  the  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  nearby. 

As  representatives  of  the  grateful  citi- 
zens of  the  First  and  Second  Congres- 
sional Districts  of  Louisiana,  Bob  Living- 
ston and  I  hope  that  another  25  years 
of  service  and  protection  by  the  air  sta- 
tion will  be  available.  We  congratulate 
the  helicopter  crew  members  who  partic- 
ipated in  the  March  24  rescue  mission, 
and  the  other  personnel  for  their  dedi- 
cation.* 


TARGET  PRACTICE  RANGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  L'qjan)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  assist  sportsmen 
such  as  myself  in  our  efforts  to  find  suit- 
able target  practice  ranges. 

Throughout  the  United  States,  and 
especially  in  the  Southwest  and  Far 
West,  there  is  an  established  interest  in 
the  use  of  handgtms  and  rifles.  There  is 
also  a  demonstrated  lack  of  facilities  or 
shooting  ranges  on  which  to  use  them. 
My  bill  would  help  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

I  proposed  that  the  Depsutment  of  the 
Interior  be  permitted  to  lease  land  owned 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  other 
units  of  Government  to  be  developed  into 
and  used  as  shooting  ranges.  The  land  in 
question  could  be  any  Federal  land  vmder 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  Federal  agency 
as  long  as  that  agency  agrees  to  its  being 
used  as  a  shooting  range.  The  lessee 
would  obtain  the  lease  free  of  charge  for 
a  5-year  period,  with  it  being  renewable 
for  subsequent  5-year  periods  if  agreed 
to  by  both  parties. 

I  believe  that  such  legislation,  if  en- 
acted, would  greatly  beneflt  the  sport  of 
target  shooting,  and  I  look  forward  to 
consideration  of  this  bill.  Thank  you. 

The  bill  follows : 

H.R.  — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall. 
In  accordance  with  this  Act,  lease  lands 
owned  by  the  United  States  to  units  of  State, 
territorial,  tribal,  county,  parish,  or  munic- 
ipal government  for  use  as  shooting  ranges. 
No  such  lease  shall  be  Issued  unless  an  ap- 
plication therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  In  such  form  and  containing 
such  information  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire. The  Secretary  shall  approve  each  such 
application — 

(A)  If  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  other  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  administers  the  lands  ap- 
plied for  determines  that  such  lands  are  suit- 
able for  or  reasonably  adaptable  to  use  as  a 
shooting  range  and  are  not  required  by  the 
United  States  for  some  other  use,  and 

(B)  If  such  application  shows  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  applicant, 
either  by  Itself  or  through  contractual  obli- 
gations with  other  parties,  has  the  ability 
and  intention  to  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  Insure  a  shooting  range  on  the 
lands  applied  for  according  to  section  2  and 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
section  3. 

(2)  Upon  approval  of  an  application  under 
paragraph  ( i )  the  lands  applied  for  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  control  of  the  Secretary  If 
the  Secretary  does  not  already  administer 
such  lands. 

(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
under  subsection  (a)(1),  the  Secretary  shall 
Issue  to  the  applicsLnt  a  lease  for  the  lands 
applied  for.  Such  lease  shall  be  Issued  at  no 
cost  to  the  applicant  for  a  five  year  term,  and 
shall  be  renewable  at  the  end  of  each  term 
for  another  five  year  term  If  the  lessee  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  land  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be 
used  as  a  shooting  range  according  to  sec- 
tion 2  and  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tarv  under  section  3,  and  If  the  land  remains 


available  and  suitable  for  such  use  under 
subsection  (c)  (2) . 

(c)  (1)  If  at  any  time  during  the  term  of 
any  lease  Issued  or  renewed  under  subsection 

(b)  — 

(A)  the  Secretary  determines  that  any 
lands  so  leased  are  not  being  used  as  a  shoot- 
ing range  according  to  section  2  and  regula- 
tions Issued  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
3.  or 

(B)  the  head  of  the  department,  agency, 
or  other  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  had  administered  the 
leased  lands  before  the  initial  leasing  for  use 
as  a  shooting  range  under  subsection  (b) 
determines  that  any  lands  so  leased  are 
required  by  the  United  States  for  national 
security  reasons,  such  lease  may  be  termi- 
nated by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  If  at  the  end  of  the  term  of  any  lease 
Issued  or  renewed  under  subsection  (b)  the 
head  of  the  department,  agency,  or  other  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment which  had  administered  the  leased 
lands  before  the  Initial  leasing  for  use  as  a 
shooting  range  under  subsection  (bi  deter- 
mines that  such  lands  are  no  longer  suitable 
for  such  use  or  are  required  for  other  xises 
by  the  United  States,  such  lands  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  control  of  such  department, 
agency,  or  Instrumentality. 

(d)  Upon  the  expiration  or  termination  of 
a  lease  Issued  or  renewed  under  subsection 
(b)  the  head  of  the  department,  agency,  or 
other  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government  which  had  administered  the 
leased  lands  before  the  initial  leasing  for  use 
as  a  shooting  range  under  subsection  ibi 
may  require  that  the  lessee  return  the  land 
to  substantially  the  same  condition  it  was  In 
prior  to  such  Initial  leasing. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Lands  leased  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  only  for  the  shooting  of  rifles,  shot- 
guns, pistols,  bows,  end  similar  Instruments 
at  targets,  and  for  other  activities  necessarily 
incident  to  such  uses. 

(b)  Any  shooting  range  operated  on  land 
leased  under  this  Act  shall  be  opwn  to  the 
public,  and  no  admission  or  use  fee  may  be 
charged. 

Sec  3.  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  Act.9 


THE  COMPREHENSIVE  HOUSING  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  OP  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  «Mr.  Ashley)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  the  Comprehensive  Housing 
Development  Act  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
a  number  of  members  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. This  bill  attempts  to  address  two 
major  problem  areas  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry today;  the  severe  downturn  in 
the  construction  of  new  single  family 
residential  housing  and  the  chronic  lack 
of  new  rental  housing. 

The  latest  figures  on  housing  starts  for 
March  are  1,040,000  units  at  an  annual 
rate,  a  drop  since  earlier  this  year  of  20 
percent.  Homebuilders  across  the  coun- 
try are  experiencing  far  more  difficulty 
this  time  than  in  the  last  housing  down- 
turn of  1974-75.  and  for  m&ny  builders 
the  most  severe  drop  in  construction  sw;- 
tivity  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  In- 
flation, record  high  construction  loan  in- 
terest rates  and  mortgage  Interest  rates, 
skyrocketing  materiad  costs,  and  the  re- 
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suiting  consumer-buyer  resistance  have  thority  for  the  HUD  Secretary  to  set  the  target  figure  for  assisted  housing  and 
placed  our  homebuilding  industry  in  a  rate  at  a  level  determined  adequate  to  shifting  resources  from  the  section  8  new 
depression.  i  meet  the  needed  market  stimulus.  Eli-     construction  program,  I  estimate  that  a 
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(6)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(p)  The  Secretary  may  Insure  a  mortgage 


mortgagor    is    obligated    to    pay    under    the 
mortgage   which   remains   unpaid    after  ap- 

DlVine     20     Der     centum     of     the     mnrtanonr'c 


fee  simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  imder  a  lease 
which    meets    terms    and    conditions    estab- 
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suiting  consumer-buyer  resistance  have 
placed  our  homebuilding  industry  in  a 
depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  past  housing  downturns 
have  always  caused  the  Congress  and 
past  administrations  to  respond  to  these 
cyclical  downturns  with  programs  to 
prop  up  our  housing  industry  with  Gov- 
ernment assistsmce  in  various  forms. 
Budgetary  restraints  and  the  efforts  to 
restrain  our  current  inflationary  surge 
make  our  usual  approach  to  housing 
downturns  most  diflBcult.  I  have  been 
a  persistent  critic  of  our  past  one-shot 
efforts  since  the  sector  of  the  public  ben- 
efitting has  been  those  at  the  upper  end. 
These  past  efforts  have  been  substitu- 
tional. ineflBcient  and  have  benefited 
only  a  small  numl)er  of  builders.  My  ef- 
forts in  this  bill  seek  to  redress  these 
past  efforts. 

REVISED    SECTION    23  5    PROCRAM 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  a  one-time  program 
stimulus  for  single-family  homebuilding. 
making  use  of  the  existing  section  235 
homeownership  assistance  program.  This 
program  has  been  on  the  books  since 
1968,  but  has  been  generally  Inactive 
since  1973.  Approximately  $165  million  of 
already  authorized  and  appropriated 
contract  authority  is  currently  available 
for  mortgage  interest  subsidies.  My  bill 
would  make  75  percent  of  these  funds 
available  until  October  1.  1981.  a  one- 
time stimulus  with  a  terminating  date. 
Families  earning  up  to  120  percent  of 
area  median  income  would  be  eligible — 
$20,000  national — for  assistance  in  sub- 
sidizing mortgages  of  $50,000 — $60,000  in 
high-cost  areas. 

These  mortgages  would  be  FHA-in- 
sured  single-family  homes — as  defined 
under  the  National  Housing  Act.  one-  to 
four-family  structures  are  considered 
single  family — and  mobile  homes  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  modules  on  a  lot 
insured  under  the  National  Housing  Act. 
The  mortgage  may  be  subsidized  down  to 
8  percent  but  could  be  higher  at  the  HUD 
Secretar>''s  discretion.  The  downpayment 
would  be  3  percent  of  the  cost  of  pur- 
chase. A  new  twist  in  this  revised  section 
235  program  would  be  a  recapture  of  the 
interest  subsidy  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  of  sale  by  the  home- 
owner, thereby  repaying  the  Federal 
Government  for  its  assistance.  I  would 
estimate  that  this  new  use  of  the  section 
235  program  could  produce  80.000  to  100,- 
000  new  single-family  units  by  October  1, 
1981.  depending  on  the  depth  of  the  sub- 
sidy and  the  income  eligibility  of  the 
program. 

BKOOKX-CKANSTON 

My  bill  would  make  programmatic  up- 
dates in  the  so-called  Brooke-Cranston 
ONMA  tandem  program.  Existing  mort- 
gage limits  and  purchase  price  limits  are 
too  low  under  current  market  conditions. 
Mortgage  limits  would  be  raised  to  $60.- 
000  and  purchase  price  limits  would  be 
105  percent  of  the  mortgage  limits.  While 
these  limits  are  not  as  high  as  the  ad- 
ministration recommendations,  they  do 
reflect  our  past  practice  of  holding 
Brooke-Cranston  loan  limits  to  a  level 
below  FHA  limits  and  national  median 
sales  prices.  The  7 '2  percent  statutor>' 
interest  rate  would  be  deleted  with  au- 


thority for  the  HUD  Secretary  to  set  the 
rate  at  a  level  determined  adequate  to 
meet  the  needed  market  stimulus.  Eli- 
gible for  purchase  for  the  first  time  would 
be  mortgage  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

RENTAL    HOUSING 

New  rental  housing,  with  the  exception 
of  pubhc  housing  and  section  8,  is  not 
being  produced  in  this  country.  There  is 
a  significant  sector  of  our  population 
whose  housing  needs  are  rental  and  not 
ownership,  and  whose  needs  are  not  being 
met.  Senior  citizens,  young  couples, 
singles,  immigrants,  and  people  with 
shorter  term  housing  needs  find  them- 
selves with  little  available  on  the  rental 
market.  Indeed,  condominium  conversion 
is  seriously  depleting  the  rental  housing 
stock  in  many  areas  of  the  country. 

The  rental  housmg  initiative  in  my  bill 
would  provide  a  shallow  subsidy  on  a 
project  mortgage  down  to  7 '2  percent. 
This  subsidy  would  be  fixed  for  the  first 
10  years,  but  could  be  phased  out  during 
the  remaining  20  years  of  the  contract 
period.  A  rental  project  to  be  eligible 
would  have  to  contain  a  minimum  of  20 
percent  and  a  maximum  of  30  percent  of 
the  units  for  section  8  tenants  (people  of 
up  to  80  percent  of  area  median  in- 
come 1  ;  the  remaining  tenants  could  not 
have  incomes  of  above  150  percent  of 
area  median  income.  A  project  would 
have  to  remain  rental  housing  for  at 
least  the  30-year  contract  term.  Rents 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
HUD  Secretary  and  not  subject  to  local 
rent  control.  Location  of  a  project  would 
have  to  be  consistent  with  the  locally 
approved  housing  assistance  plan.  The 
mortgage  value  could  not  exceed  the 
amount  set  for  section  207  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act. 

If  the  HUD  Secretary  approves  the 
conversion  of  a  project  to  other  than 
rental  use  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
contract,  the  owner  would  be  required 
to  repay  the  entire  amount  of  the  inter- 
est subsidy.  After  the  30th  year,  the 
project  could  be  converted,  but  the  owner 
would  have  to  repay  the  subsidy.  For 
every  year  after  the  30th  year  that  a 

Projects  receiving  contributions  from 
serve  people  whose  income  is  below  150 
percent  of  area  median,  the  amount  to  be 
repaid  would  decrease  by  10  percent. 

Projects  receiving  contributions  from 
State  and  local  governments — other 
than  through  tax-exempt  debt — would 
receive  a  priority  in  funding.  These  local 
contributions  could  include  tax  abate- 
ment, capital  contributions,  land  write- 
downs, but  would  exclude  contributions 
of  services.  This  local  contribution  would 
have  to  pass  through  the  value  of  the 
contribution  to  the  renter.  Approval  of 
these  projects  would,  in  part,  be  based 
on  a  community's  performance  under  its 
housing  assistance  plan  goals. 

Implicit  in  this  rental  housing  initia- 
tive is  the  funding  target  for  assisted 
housing  approved  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  $33  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  the  target  of  assisting  some 
300,000  low-income  people.  My  proposal 
would  fund  this  initiative  from  our  as- 
sisted housing  budget  contained  in  sec- 
tion 51  c>  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act.  As- 
suming the  House  Budget  Committee's 


target  figure  for  assisted  housing  and 
shifting  resources  from  the  section  8  new 
construction  program,  I  estimate  that  a 
total  of  438,000  new  units  of  rental  hous- 
ing could  be  committed  during  fiscal 
year  1981.  Of  this  amount,  some  120,000 
units  would  be  for  the  new  rental  initia- 
tive, leaving  317,000  units  for  the  low 
income  in  public  housing,  section  8  exist- 
ing housing,  section  8  assistance  for 
State  agency  financed  projects,  section 
202  housing  for  elderly  projects,  and 
Farmers  Home  Administration  use  of 
section  8. 

The  long-term  financing  of  this  new 
rental  program  would  be  through  GNMA 
mortgage-backed  securities.  Construc- 
tion financing  would  be  eligible  for  an 
interest  subsidy. 

Reduction  in  the  level  of  assisted 
housing  from  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  administration's  targets 
would  mean  a  reduced  level  of  stares 
from  what  I  have  projected.  In  short. 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  rental  initiative  would 
produce  a  greatly  increased  number  of 
units  with  no  additional  budget  au- 
thority. It  also  addresses  a  perplexing 
problem  of  the  very  high  costs  of  build- 
ing rental  projects  for  exclusively  low- 
income  people.  My  subcommittee,  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees, 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  have  all  been 
exasperated  at  the  skyrocketing  cost  of 
new  assisted  rental  housing.  What  we 
are  attempting  here  is  to  shift  resources 
to  a  more  beneficial  and  economic  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
will  begin  markup  on  this  bill  and  the 
other  pending  housing  and  community 
development  bills  this  Thursday  morn- 
ing. It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  move 
rapidly  and  have  a  bill  to  the  floor  by 
mid-May,  so  that  this  House  can 
promptly  address  one  of  our  major  eco- 
nomic problems. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.   7100 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"comprehensive  Housing  Development  Act 
of    1980". 

SECTION  235  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  2  Section  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended — 

(ll  by  striking  out  "$32,000".  "$38,000". 
".$38.000",  and  "$44,000"  In  the  last  proviso 
in  subsection  (b)(2)  and  Inserting  in  Iteu 
thereof  "$40,000",  "$47,500".  "$47,500",  and 
"$55,000",  respectively; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  immedlateiy 
after  "July  1,  1971,"  In  the  second  sentence 
of   subsection    (h)(1); 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (h)(1)  the 
following:  ",  and  by  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  on  October  1,  1981"; 

(4 1  by  striking  out  "$32,000",  "$38,000", 
"$38,000",  and  "$44,000".  wherever  they  ap- 
pear in  subsection  (1)(3)(B)  and  (1)(3) 
(Ci.  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$40,000", 
"$47,500",  "$47,500".  and  "$55,000".  respec- 
tively; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$44,000".  and  "$49.- 
000"  In  subsection  (l)(3)(Di  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "*55.00O'\  and  "$61,250".  re- 
spectively;  and 
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(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(p)  The  Secretary  may  insure  a  mortgage 
under  this  section  involving  a  principal 
obligation  which  exceeds,  by  not  more  than 
10  per  centum,  the  maximum  limits  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (b)(2)  or  (ii(3)  of 
this  section,  or.  If  applicable,  the  maximum 
principal  obligation  insurable  pursuant  to 
subsection  (o)  of  this  section,  if  the  mort- 
gage relates  to  a  dwelling  to  be  occupied  by 
a  physically  handicapped  person  and  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  reflect  the  cost  of  making  such 
dwelling  accessible  to  and  usable  by  such 
person. 

"(q)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  in  order  to  prevent 
Inflationary  conditions  and  related  govern- 
mental actions  or  other  economic  conditions 
from  having  a  severely  disproportionate 
effect  on  the  housing  industry,  and  to  avoid 
a  resulting  reduction  in  the  volume  of  home 
construction  or  acquisition  which  threatens 
seriously  to  affect  the  economy,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  and  contract  to  make  peri- 
odic assistance  payments,  to  the  extent  of 
authority  available  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)(1),  to  mortgagees  or  other  lenders  on 
behalf  of  homeowners  (including  the  own- 
ers of  mobile  homes)  as  provided  in  this  sub- 
section. The  authority  to  enter  into  new 
contracts  to  provide  assistance  payments 
and  new  commitments  to  insure  mortgages 
under  this  subsection  shall  terminate  on 
September  30,  1981,  or  at  such  earlier  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate,  upon 
a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that  the 
conditions  which  gave  rise  to  the  exercise  of 
authority  under  this  subsection  are  no  longer 
present. 

"(2)  Payments  under  this  subsection  may 
be  made  only  on  behalf  of  a  homeowner 
who  satisfies  such  eligibility  requirements  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  and 
who — 

"(A)(i)  is  a  mortgagor  under  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  and  is  In- 
sured under  this  Bubsection.  or  (11)  Is  the 
original  owner  of  a  new  mobile  home  con- 
sisting of  two  or  more  modules  and  a  lot  on 
which  the  mobile  home  Is  situated,  where 
insurance  uncier  Section  2  of  this  Act  cover- 
ing the  loan,  advance  of  credit,  or  purchase 
of  an  obligation  representing  such  loan  or 
advance  of  credit  to  finance  the  purchase  of 
such  mobile  home  and  lot  has  been  granted 
to  the  Institution  making  such  loan,  advance 
of  credit,  or  purchase  of  an  obligation;  and 

"(B)  has  a  family  Income,  at  the  time  of 
initial  occupancy,  which  does  not  exceed  120 
per  centum  of  the  area  median  income  for 
the  area  (with  adjustments  for  smaller  and 
larger  families,  unusually  high  or  low  median 
family  income,  or  other  factors),  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

"(3)  Assistance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  liomeowner 
shall  be  made  only  during  such  time  as  the 
homeowner  shall  continue  to  occupy  the 
property  which  secures  the  mortgage  or  loan. 
If  approved  by  the  Secretary,  assistance  pay- 
ments may  be  made  on  behalf  of  a  home- 
owner who  meets  the  requirements  of  para- 
graoh  (2)  (B)  and  who  assumes  a  mortgage 
Insured  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  payments  have  been 
made  on  behalf  of  the  previous  owner,  and 
who  assumes  the  obligations  of  recapture 
described  in  paragraph  (14).  The  Secretary 
may.  where  a  mortgage  insured  under  this 
subsection  has  been  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary, continue  making  such  assistance  pay- 
ments. 

"(4)  Assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  a 
mortgagor  whose  mortgage  Is  insured  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  interest,  taxes.  Insurance,  and 
mortgage    Insurance    premium    which    the 


mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  which  remains  unpaid  after  ap- 
plying 20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's 
income;  or 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  in- 
terest, and  mortgage  insurance  premium 
which  the  mortgagor  is  obligated  to  pay 
under  the  mortgage  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment for  principal  and  Interest  which  the 
mortgagor  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  were  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  which  shall  not 
be  less  than  8  per  centum  i>er  annum. 

"  ( 5 )  Assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  the 
owner  of  a  mobile  home  shall  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  lesser  of — 

•(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal.  Interest,  real  and  personal 
property  taxes,  insurance,  and  Insurance 
premium  chargeable  under  section  2  of  this 
Act  due  under  the  loan  or  advance  of  credit 
remaining  unpaid  after  applying  20  per 
centum  of  the  mobile  homeowner's  income; 
or 

"(B)  the  difference  t>etween  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  interest. 
and  insurance  premium  chargeable  under 
section  2  of  this  Act  which  the  mobile  home- 
owner Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the  loan  or 
advance  of  credit  and  the  monthly  payment 
of  principal  and  Interest  which  the  owner 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  loan  or 
advance  of  credit  were  to  bear  Interest  at 
a  rate  derived  by  subtracting  from  the  In- 
terest rate  applicable  to  such  loan  or  ad- 
vance of  credit  the  Interest  rate  differential 
between  the  maximum  Interest  rate  plus 
mortgage  Insurance  premium  applicable  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  paragraph  (II)  at 
the  time  such  loan  or  advance  of  credit  Is 
made  and  an  interest  rate  determined  by  the 
Secretary  which  shall  not  be  less  than  8  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  Include  In  the  pay- 
ment to  the  mortgagee  or  other  lender  such 
amount,  in  addition  to  the  amount  com- 
puted under  paragraph  (4)  or  (5).  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate  to  reimburse 
the  mortgagee  or  lender  for  Its  reasonable 
and  necessary  expenses  in  handling  the 
mortgage  or  loan. 

"(7)  Procedures  shall  be  adc^ted  by  the 
Secretary  for  recertlflcatlon  of  the  home- 
owner's income  at  intervals  of  two  years  (or 
at  shorter  intervals  where  the  Secretary 
deems  it  desirable)  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  amount  of  such  assistance  payments 
within  the  limits  of  the  formula  described 
in  paragraph  (4)  or  (5). 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary 
to  assure  that  the  sales  price  of,  or  other 
consideration  paid  in  connection  with,  the 
purchase  by  a  homeowner  of  the  property 
with  respect  to  which  assistance  payments 
are  to  be  made  is  not  Increased  above  the 
appraised  value  on  which  the  maximum 
mortgage  which  the  Secretary  will  Insure 
under  this  subsection  is  computed. 

"(9)  Assistance  payments  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)  shall  not  be  made  with  re- 
spect to  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
total  number  of  units  with  respect  to  which 
assistance  is  approved  under  this  subsection. 

"(10)  The  Secretary  may.  In  addition  to 
mortgages  insured  under  subsections  (1)  or 
(J),  insure,  upon  application  by  the  mort- 
gagee, a  mortgage  executed  by  "a  mortgagor 
who  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  as- 
sistance payments  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  paragraph  (2).  Commitments  for 
the  insurance  of  such  mortgages  may  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  date 
of  their  execution  or  disbursement  thereon, 
under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  t£e 
Secretary   may   prescribe. 

""(11)  To  be  eligible  for  Insiirance  under 
this  subsection  a  mortgage  shall — 

'"(A)  be  a  first  Hen  on  real  estate  beld  In 


fee  simple,  or  on  a  leasehold  under  a  lesae 
which  meets  terms  and  conditions  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary 

"(B)  have  been  made  to  and  be  held  by. 
a  mortgagee  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
responsible  and  able  to  service  the  mortgage 
properly; 

"(C)  Involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dweU- 
ing  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary prior  to  the  beginning  of  construction, 
or  If  not  so  approved,  has  been  completed 
within  one  year  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  ap- 
plication for  insurance  and  has  bad  no 
previous  owner-occupant  other  than  the 
imortgagor; 

"(D)  involve  a  principal  obligation  (In- 
cluding such  Initial  service  charges,  apprai- 
sal, inspection  and  other  fees  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  approve)  (1)  in  the  case  of 
property  on  which  is  located  a  slngle-famUy 
residence,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $50,000 
($60,000  In  any  geographical  area  where  the 
Secretary  authorizes  an  increase  on  the  basis 
of  a  finding  that  cost  levels  so  require)  :  (U) 
in  the  case  of  property  on  which  Is  located 
a  two-family  residence,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $55,000  ($65,000  in  any  such  geo- 
graphical area);  (111)  in  the  case  of  property 
on  which  there  Is  I(x:ated  a  three-family 
residence,  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $64,000 
($76,000  in  any  such  geographical  area) ;  and 
(Iv)  the  case  of  property  on  which  there  is 
located  a  four-family  residence,  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $73,000  ($87,000  in  any  such 
geographical  area) : 

"(E)  have  maturity  and  amortization  pro- 
visions satisfactory  to  the  Secretary; 

"(F)  bear  Interest  (exciusive  of  premium 
charges  for  insurance,  and  service  charges 
if  any)  at  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
applicable  with  respect  to  mortgages  in- 
sured pursuant  to  section  203(b) ; 

"(G)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  who 
shall  have  paid  in  cash  or  Its  equivalent,  on 
account  of  the  property,  at  least  an  amount 
equal  To  3  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  acquisition;   and 

"(H)  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

"(12)  Where  the  Secretary  deems  it  ap- 
propriate, a  mortgage  assisted  under  this 
subsection  may  provide  for  graduated  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  245  Notwith- 
standing the  limitations  contained  In  the 
last  sentence  of  section  245(b).  the  Secre- 
tary may  provide  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section to  assist  mortgagors  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  245(bi  and  may  in- 
sure mortgages  with  varying  rates  of 
amortization  as  provided  therein,  for  not  to 
exceed  100.000  mortgages,  and  such  mort- 
gaees  shall  not  be  included  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  mortgages  which 
may  be  Insured  as  provided  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  245(b) 

"(13)  Assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
section shall  not  be  subieci  to  the  provisions 
of  section  213  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  Prior  to  mak- 
ing assistance  available  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  develop  a  system 
to  allocate  such  assistance  in  a  manner  which 
furthers  and  promotes  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection 

'"(14)  Upon  the  disposition  or  nonoccu- 
pancy  by  the  homeowner  of  any  property  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  this  subsection,  except 
any  property  with  respect  to  which  there  Is 
an  assumption  In  accordance  with  para- 
graph (3),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for 
the  recapture  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  such  property  In  providing  for 
such  recapture,  the  Secretary  shall  include 
incentives  for  the  homeowner  to  maintain 
the  property  In  a  marketable  condition.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  any 
such  assistance  shall  constitute  a  debt  se- 
cured  by   the  property   to  the  extent  that 
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the  Secretary  may  provide  for  such  recap- 
ture.". 

AMKNDMEirrS    TO    EMERGENCT    ROME    FURCHASE 
ASSISTANCE    ACT    OP    1974 


made  during  the  tenth  year  of  such  pay-  amount  of  assIsUnce  made  under  this  sec- 

™*'*^"  tion  with  respect  to  such  contract. 

(11)   after  the  first  nine  months  after  the  '3)    The  Secretary  shall   provide   that.   If 

Drotect   l.s  first  nvnllnhlp  fnr  rwmir>on/.\r    tha  such  nrotect  falls  t.ri  h<i  iitlil7oH  In  tho  m.«.,»- 
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program  described  In  section  203  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1980;  and  indicates  the  general  locations 


Mr.   Brown  of  California  in    10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 


der  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  US  C  652 
(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
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tbe  Secretary  may  provide  for  such  recap- 
ture.". 

AMKNDMSITTS    TO    EMEKCrNCT    KOMK    PURCHASE 
ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1974 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "October  1,  1980" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 
1981". 

(b)  Section  313  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)  which  cover  more 
than  four-family  residences"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "(2)"  In  subsection  (b): 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  guaranteed  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949"  before 
"or  by  qualified"  In  subsection  (bl ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  to  finance"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "Act"  In  subsection 
(b)(B): 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$42,000"  and  all  that 
follows  In  subsection  (b)  (B'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$60,000.  or  $67,500  In  Alaska, 
Hawaii.  Guam,  and  any  other  geographical 
area  where  the  Secretary  authorizes  such  In- 
creased amount  on  the  basis  of  a  finding  that 
cost  levels  so  require; "; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "the  lesser  of  il)  71-2 
percentum  per  annum,  or  (in  "  in  subsection 
(b)(C); 

(6)  by  striking  out  "$48,000"  and  all  that 
follows  in  subsection  (b)(D)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$105  percentum  of  the 
amount  described  In  paragraph  (B)  of  this 
subsection;  and  "; 

(7)  by  striking  out  "enactment  of  this 
section"  in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  issuance  of  the  commit- 
ment to  purchase  the  mortgage ';  and 

( 8 )  by  striking  out  subsection  i  h ) . 

B*tTI.TlFAMn,T      HOUSING      INrriATTVE      PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  purpose  of  this  section 
is  to  increase  the  Nation's  stock  of  rental 
housing,  and  thereby  reduce  rental  charges 
paid  by  tenants  for  such  housing,  by  en- 
couraging the  construction  of  new  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  multlfamlly  rental 
housing  projects  designed  for  families  with 
Incomes  which  do  not  exceed  150  percent 
of  the  median  Income  of  the  area  in  which 
the  project  is  located. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  make,  and 
contract  to  make,  periodic  interest  reduc- 
tion payments  (In  such  amounts  as  are 
authorized  piu-suant  to  section  5(c)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  and  as 
may  be  approved  in  appropriation  Acts)  on 
behalf  of  the  owner  of  a  multlfamlly  rental 
project  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section. 

(2)  Such  payments  shall  be  made  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  30  years  to  mort- 
gagees holding  mortgages  secured  by  such 
project  and  upon  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  are  with  the  purpose  of  this 
section  and  are  specified   by  the  Secretary 

(3)  The  amount  of  such  payments  shall 
be  established  and  maintained  for  each  such 
project  at  an  amount  which — 

(A)  the  Secretary  determines  is  the  min- 
imum amount  necessary  to  establish  the 
project  m  the  area,  and 

(B)  does  not  exceed  the  differences  be- 
tween the  monthly  payment  for  principal 
interest,  and  mortgage  insurance  premium 
(If  any)  which  the  project  owner  as  a  mort- 
gagor is  obliged  to  pay  under  the  mortgage 
and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
interest  such  project  owner  would  be  obli- 
gated to  pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  u/  percent  per  an- 
niun:  except  that 

(1)  after  the  first  ten  years  of  such  pay- 
ments, the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  pav- 
"^■^^^V^  **"*  remaining   term   of   the 

^  ,2^^"^'°  ''°  "^  °^y  '"^^  payments 
bereduced  in  any  year  by  more  than  10 
pwcent  of   the   amount   of  the   payments 


made  during  the  tenth  year  of  such  pay- 
ments: 

(11)  after  the  first  nine  months  after  the 
project  is  first  available  for  occupancy,  the 
Secretary  may  increase  the  payments  above 
the  minimum  amount  established  for  the 
project  under  this  paragraph  if  (I)  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  the  units  in  the  project 
(excluding  units  assisted  under  section  8) 
are  unoccupied  at  the  end  of  such  nine- 
month  period  and  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  Increase  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
such  units  will  become  occupied,  and  (II) 
such  increase  in  payments  does  not  increase 
the  average  amount  of  payments  made  per 
mortgage  under  this  section  above  the  dif- 
ference described  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph;  and 

(ill)  such  payments  may  be  increased  by 
an  amount  necessary  to  reimburse  the  mort- 
gagee for  its  reasonable  and  necessary  ex- 
penses In  handling  the  mortgage. 

(c)  Payments  may  be  made  under  this 
section  only  with  respect  to  a  rental  housing 
project — • 

(1)  which  is  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  at  the  time  the  pay- 
ments are  commenced  and  which  contains 
five  or  more  dwelling  units  and  Is  used  pre- 
dominantly for  residential  purposes: 

(2)  in  which  at  least  20  percent  and  not 
more  than  30  percent  of  the  dwelling  units 
are  or  will  be  occupied  (during  at  least  the 
first  twenty  years  of  such  payments)  by  fam- 
ilies assisted  under  section  8  and  in  which 
all  the  dwelling  units  not  occupied  by  such 
families  are  or  will  be  occupied  by  tenants 
whose  incomes,  at  the  time  they  initially 
occupy  the  units,  do  not  exceed  150  percent 
of  the  median  Income  of  the  area  ( with  ad- 
justments for  smaller  and  larger  families, 
construction  costs,  unusually  high  or  low 
median  family  incomes,  or  other  factors  con- 
sidered by  the  Secretary  to  be  consistent  with 
Che  purpose  of  this  section ) .  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (d)  for  at 
least  30  years: 

(4)  which  secures  a  mortgage  (A)  with  a 
principal  amount  not  more  than  the  amount 
which  could  be  insured  for  the  project  \ia- 
der  section  207  of  the  National  Housing  Act, 
and  (B)  with  an  interest  rate  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  which  the  Secretary 
determines  are  reasonable; 

(5)  the  location  of  which  is  consistent  (at 
the  time  the  payments  are  commenced)  with 
the  housing  assistance  plan  submitted,  pur- 
suant to  section  104  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974,  by 
the  unit  of  general  local  government  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which  the  proj- 
ect Is  located:  and 

(6)  meets  other  conditions  consistent  with 
the  purpose  of  this  section  and  specified  by 
the  Secretary,  including  conditions  relating 
to  energy  conservation. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  that  any 
project  assisted  under  this  section  be  regu- 
lated or  restricted,  at  least  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  payments,  by  the  Secretary  as 
to  rents  or  sales,  charges,  caoltal  structure, 
rate  of  return,  and  methods  of  operations  of 
the  project  to  such  an  extent  and  in  such 
manner  as  to  provide  reasonable  rentals  to 
tenants  and  a  reasonable  return  on  the 
Investment. 

(e)(1)  The  Secretary  may  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c) 
during  the  period  of  30  years  beginning  with 
the  initial  payment  made  under  this  section 
with  respect  to  such  project  only  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  lack  of  such 
waiver  would  Impose  an  undue  hardship 
upon  the  owner  of,  or  the  families  residing 
in.  such  project. 

(2)  In  the  event  of  such  a  waiver,  the 
owner  of  the  project  shall  repay  the  entire 


amoimt  of  assistance  made  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  such  contract. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that.  If 
such  project  falls  to  be  utilized  m  the  manner 
specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  after  the  30-year  period  begin- 
ning with  the  initial  payment  made  under 
this  section  with  respect  to  the  project,  the 
owner  shall  make  a  payment  to  the  Secre- 
tary In  an  amount  which  equals — 

(A)  the  total  amount  of  payments  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  such 
project,  minus 

(B)  an  amount  derived  by  multiplying  10 
percent  of  such  total  amount  times  the 
number  of  years,  after  such  30-year  period. 
during  which  such  project  so  utilized. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  assistance  made  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  constitute  a  debt  secured  by  the 
security  Instruments  given  by  the  mortgagor 
to  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  that  pay- 
ments made  under  this  section  are  made  only 
with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  mortgage 
concerning  the  portion  of  the  project  which 
is  used  for  residential  purposes  and  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  families  residing  in  such 
projects. 

(g)  Payments  may  be  made  only  to  a 
project  located  within  the  Jurisdictional 
boundaries  of  a  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment which,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
has  made  substantial  progress  in  meeting  its 
annual  goals  for  housing  for  lower-income 
persons  as  specified  in  Its  housing  assistance 
plan  submitted  pursuant  to  section  104(a) 
(4)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  making  assist- 
ance available  under  this  section,  give  a 
preference  to  projects  which  have  or  will 
receive  financial  contributions  from  a  State 
or  local  government  which  will  result  In 
lower  rental  charges  to  the  families  residing 
therein  or  in  lower  payments  being  made 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  the  project: 
except  that  such  contributions  may  not  re- 
late to  notes  or  other  obligations  which  are 
issued  by  such  State  or  local  government  and 
the  income  of  which  is  exempt  from  Federal 
taxation. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  assistance 
payments  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
advances  on  mortgages  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  during  construction: 
except  that  payments  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  one-twentieth  of  the 
total  amount  of  payments  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  project  under  this  section. 

( j )   As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "income"  means  Income  as 
determined  under  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 

(2)  the  terms  "mortgage",  "mortgagee", 
and  "mortgagor"  shall  have  the  meanings 
Kiven  such  terms  under  paragraphs  (1). 
(2),  and  (3).  respectively,  of  section  207(a) 
of  the  National  Housing  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "mortgage  Insurance  pre- 
mium" shall  have  the  same  meaning  given 
such  term  in  section  236(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act. 

(k)  Section  104(a)  (4)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagarph  (B).  by  Inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  of  subparagraph  (C).  and  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subparagraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(D)  accurately  surveys  the  condition  of 
housing  stock  In  the  community  designed 
for  persons  who  have  Incomes  which  do 
not  exceed  150  percent  of  the  median  Income 
for  the  area  and  who  are  not  taken  into  ac- 
count in  subparagraph  (A).  (B),  or  (C): 
assesses  the  housing  assistance  needs  of 
such  persons:  specifies  a  realistic  goal  of  the 
number  of  rental  dwelling  unite  which  will 
be  provided  such  persons  as  a  result  of  the 
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program  described  In  section  203  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1980:  and  Indicates  the  general  locations 
of  such  dwelling  units;". 

(1)  Section  213(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  period:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3) .« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revi.se  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Livingston)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.'^ence  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hefner  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  I,  for  April  21  through  April  24. 
on  account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Won  Pat,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bauman)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Livingston,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LujAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
fiuest  of  Mr.  Danielson*  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material :  > 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes.  t(xiay. 

Mr.  Ashley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

fThe  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bauman  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  1 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Whitehurst, 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Bauman. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Danielson)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  O'Neill. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 
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Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Chisholm. 

Mr.  Brodhead 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Bolling. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  12  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  April  22,  1980.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4154.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  the  aircraft  refuel- 
ing services  function  at  Marine  Corps  Air 
Station.  El  Toro.  Calif  .  and  that  a  decision 
has  been  made  that  performance  under  con- 
tract is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of 
accomplishing  it.  pursuant  to  section  806  of 
Public  Law  96-107:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

4155.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Presidential  Determination 
No.  80-15.  finding  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  ex- 
tend credit  in  connection  with  trade  with  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2(b)  (2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4156.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  transmitting 
proposed  amendments  to  pending  H.R.  6606. 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  198(7;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4157  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  summary 
report  of  the  Vice  President's  Task  Force 
on  Youth  Employment;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor 

4158.  A  letter  from  the  US  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  'Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  to  govern  the  national  diffu- 
sion network,  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  I  abor 

4159.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Gordon  R  Beyer.  Ambassa- 
dor-designate to  Uganda,  and  by  members 
of  his  family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public 
Law  93-126:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4160  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Endowment's  activities  un- 


der the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S  C  652 
(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

4161.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  US  Water 
Resources  Council,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Council's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.SC  652(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

4162.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
list  cf  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  during  March  1980. 
pursuant  to  section  234  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970;  to  tbe  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

4163.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  establish  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4164.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  deferral  of  payment  of  the  annual  con- 
struction charge  Installment  due  December 
16.  1979  for  P.  &  C.  Irrigation  Association. 
Inc..  near  Carey,  Idaho,  pursuant  to  section 
17(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

4165.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  C<Mn- 
merce.  transmitting  the  12th  annual  report 
on  the  Department's  activities  under  the 
Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  covering 
fiscal  year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  8  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

4166.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy,  transmitting  the  1979  annual  re- 
port on  the  State  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  365(c)  of  the  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

4167  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  various  meetings  relating  to  the  Inter- 
national energy  program  to  be  held  on  April 
23  and  24  In  Paris.  Prance,  and  on  April  30 
and  May  1  In  White  Plains.  NY.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

4168.  A  letter  from  the  Chalrn^n.  National 
Mediation  Board,  transmitting  the  44th  an- 
nual report  of  the  National  Mediation  Board. 
Including  the  report  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Adjustment  Board,  covering  fiscal  year 
1978.  pursuant  to  section  4  (second)  and 
section  3  (first)  (w)  of  the  act  of  June  21. 
1934:  to  the  l^mmittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

4169.  A  letter  from  the  Associate  Execu- 
tive Director  for  Information  Management. 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  pending  applications 
and  hearing  cases  in  the  Commission  for 
December  1979,  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of 
the  Communications  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

4170  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  Tule  elk  herds  in  California, 
pursuant  to  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law 
94-389:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

4171.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  87 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase 
the  amounts  of  regular  and  optional  group 
life  Insurance  available  to  Federal  employees 
and  provide  optional  life  insurance  on  fam- 
ily members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

4172.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works) .  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
authorize  the  necessary  funds  for  the  com- 
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outlays  for  each  functional  category  are  as         (5)    the   appropriate   level   of  the  public 

follows:  debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  :  which    the    statutory    limit    on    .mirh    riPht 


(a)(1)   the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  AgrlciU- 
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pletlon  of  certain  comprehensive  river  basin 
plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation 

4173.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  continued  occupancy  under  a 
succeeding  lease  of  space  located  at  7839 
Churchill  Way.  Dallas.  Tex  .  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation 

4174  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  an  amended 
report  of  a  building  project  survey  pertain- 
ing to  the  proposed  consolidation  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  In  the 
Washington,  DC  ,  area:  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 

4175  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
ninth  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  results  of  the  operations  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  pursuant 
to  section  208ie)  1 1)  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Revenue  Act  of  1970,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

4176.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the  1980  annual 
report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  and 
Disability  Insurance  Trust  Funds,  required 
by  section  201(c)(2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

4177.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  adequacy  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agency's  efforts  to  use  productivity  and  work 
measurement  data  in  budgeting  and  staff 
management  (FGMSD-80-41.  Apr  18.  1980): 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Armed  Services 


REPORTS  OF  CONn^nTTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Uniier  clau.se  2  of  rule  XTTI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant    to    the    order   of   the   House   on 

Apnl    17.    1980,    the  following   report   was 

filed  on  April  18.  1980] 

Mr  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions House  Joint  Resolution  521.  Joint  res- 
olution making  additional  funds  available 
by  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem: with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-885). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Submitted  April  21.  1980 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  642  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307.  Concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  US.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980  (Rept.  No.  96-886).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  H  R  6721  A  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Nation's  airport  and 
airway  system,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No  96-887.  pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  643  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  521. 
Joint  Resolution  making  additional  funds 
available  by  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1980,  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  (Rept.  No  96-888)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as 
follows : 

By  Mr  AMBRO  (for  blnuelf.  Mr. 
Blancharo,  and  Mr.  Wai-ker)  : 
H.R.  7098.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  atmospheric  and  climate  activities 
of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

H.R.  7099.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

By    Mr.    ASHLEY    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Reuss,   Mr.    MooRHEAD   Of   Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr  Hanley, 
Mr.    Pauntrot,    Mr.    LaPalce,    Mr. 
AuCoiN,       Mrs.       Spellman,       Mr. 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Garcia, 
and  Mr.  Lowry)  : 
H.R.  7100.  A  bill  to  provide  comprehensive 
assistance  for  the  development  of  affordable 
housing;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  CORMAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  GiLMAN)  : 
HR.  7101.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  motion 
picture  films  and  video  tapes  which  are  pro- 
duced for  sale  or  rent  as  training  films  are 
to  be  treated  as  educational  films  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Investment  credit;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memori- 
als were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

438.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  the  avail- 
ability of  credit;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

439.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission's  Incremental  pricing 
proposal  for  natural  gas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

440.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  use  and  distribution 
of  the  Presidents  proposed  additional  fee 
on  Imported  oil;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

HR  5040:  Mr  Pease 

H.R.  6364:  Mr.  Hacedorn. 

H.R  6380:  Mr  Cavanauch. 

HR.  6586:  Mr  Skelton.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr 
Zablocki,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr 
DoDD,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Price.  Mr  Fary.  Mr 
Evans  of  Delaware,  Mr  Russo.  Mr  Lloyd. 
Mr.  Danielson.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr  Mineta.  Mr 
Blanchard,  Mr.  Brademas.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Akaka.  Mr  Neal.  Mr  Foley.  Mr  Smith  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr  de  la 
Garza,  Mr  Miller  of  California.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr  Benjamin,  Mr  Peyser, 
Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr  Charles  Wilson 
of  Texas.  Mr  Symms,  Mr  Kildee.  Mr  Trai- 
ler, Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Early.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
Vento.  and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


HR  6763:  Mr  Symms,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr 
Forsythe,  Mr  Corcoran,  and  Mr.  Livingston 

H  R  6807:  Mr.  Symms. 

H.R.  6930:  Mr  Ritter.  Mr.  Hopkins,  and 
Mr.  Atkinson 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

334.  By  the  SPE.^KER:  Petition  of  the 
11th  district,  the  American  Legion,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  relative  to  recognition  of  a  state 
of  war  with  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

335.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  relative  to  revenue  sharing; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitte(i  as 
follows : 

H.  CoN.  Res.  307 
By  Mr    CONABLE: 

(Amendment  to  section  2  (fiscal  year 
1981).) 

— In  the  matter  relating  to  function  850. 
General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance.  In- 
crease the  amount  of  new  budget  authority 
by  $2  3  billion  and  Increase  the  amount  of 
outlays  by  $17  billion. 

In    the    matter   relating   to   function   920. 
Allowances,  reduce  the  amount  of  new  budg- 
et authority  by  $2.3  billion  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  outlays  by  $1.7  billion. 
By  Mr    GIAiMO: 

(Amendment  to  H.  Con.  Res.  307  or  to  any 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  H.  Con.  Res.  307.) 

— Section  1,  page  2.  line  8,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  $22,300,000,000  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  $4,300,000,000. 

Section  3.  page  12.  line  7.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  $22,200,000,000  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  $4,200,000,000:  and 

Section  6.  pages  20-23,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing the  entire  text  and  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing in  lieu  thereof: 

"Sec,  6  Sections  1  and  2  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53  are  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  1,  That  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1979 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  increased  is  $100,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $660,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  $42,800,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $17,700.- 
000,000 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1979  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
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outlays  for  each  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $142,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolog>' 
(250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

(Ai  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000: 
(B)   Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 
(8:  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,100,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $224,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,700,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  Gener»!  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $66,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,100,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920); 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  —$22,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22.300.000,000 ." 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 

(Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares, pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1980 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $613,800,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  Is  $10,300,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  Is 
$22,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  Is  $694,800,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $611,800,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $2,000,000,000; 
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(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $30  100  - 
000.000,   and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $79,600,000,000 

Sec.  2  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  .set  forth  In  "para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense   (060): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $166,600,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $153,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science  Space,  and  Technology 
(250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $7,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000". 

(6)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300); 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv  $11,800,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.      $100,000,000. 
(81  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New-  budget  authorltv.  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

( 10)  Education.  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $31,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 
(U)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,600,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $251,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $219,500,000,000, 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,200,000,000, 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Ptirpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
( 850 )  : 

(Ai  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

( 17)  Interest  (900i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$1,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act; 


(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $l!l20.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $1.120.OOo!- 
000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommen- 
dations to  effectuate  reductions  In  corre- 
sponding new  budget  authorltv  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authorltv  for  pro- 
grams within  the  Jurisdiction  "of  those 
committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $633,000,000  In  budget 
authority,  and  $507,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  Initially  provided  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  contained  In  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection: 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $839,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $786,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  its  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection: 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,(XXI,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  In  outlays 
and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3.639.(X»0.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  their  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existine  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(f)(1)  the  House  Commute  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee     on     Environment     and     PMibllc 
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Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June   15, 

for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  1980,    Its    recommendations    for    changes    In 

resolutions   that   reduce   spending  by   $400,-  new   budget   authority   for   fiscal   year   1981, 

000.000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re-  budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 


Space,    and    Tech- 


(3)    General    Science, 

nology  (250)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 
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Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

/  A  ^    Moiij  HiiHofOt   Ollf  >inr(tv  Ad  QflO  OOn  000" 


(9)     Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment  (450)  : 

I  A)    New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000. 
(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(101       Fdiirfttion        Trn.inini7        JTmnlovrnpnt 


Of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1.  1980.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
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Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400.- 
000.000  In  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  In  cor- 
responding outlays  for  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  committees: 

1 2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1961  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $150,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $150000.000  in  outlays  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(gi  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$400000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $400.- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  their  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  spending,  or  to  ef- 
fectuate reductions.  In  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  prcrvided  for  prior 
fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  or  for 
programs  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

I  h )  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,869,000,000  in  outlays,  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oommerce, 
Science,  and  Transporatlon  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In  budg- 
et authority  and  $150,000  OOO  on  outlays  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $917.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,069,000,000 
In  outlays  and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15.  1980,  its  recommendations 
for  changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  contained  In  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority  and   $349,000,000   in   outlays   and   is 


Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16, 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection:  and 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  Increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  $22,200,000,000  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  their 
recommendations  for  changes  In  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  increase  required  by 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
( 1 )  of  the  Budget  Act,  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  In  section  401(c)(2) 
(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the  allo- 
cation of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budg- 
et outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority 
submlted  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and.  If  a  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310(c).  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both. 

Sec,  5,  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $694,800.000  000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $804,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -$300  000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $768,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $842,000,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
ouf  lays  Is  as  fol'ows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $684,400,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $753,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year   IQ«2:   «10  4rio  000  000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $50,900,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $955.500  000  000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $948,400,000,000, 
(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional  category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $187,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $171,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $209,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $191.400  000.000 

(2)  International  AflTalrs   (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983- 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,060 


(3)  General    Science,    Space,    and    Tech- 
nology (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

iB)  Outlays  $6,700,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

iB)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  11.600.000.000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,400,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget   authority,   $83,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,100,000,600, 

( 12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,   $289,200,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $248,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.   $317,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $273,900,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,400,000,000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

FMscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $4,400,000,000; 

(Bi    Outlays.  $4,600,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 
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Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $4,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000, 
(IB)    Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)     Undistributed     Offsetting     Receipts 
(950) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,700,000,000 

Sec.  6.  S.  Con.  Res  53  is  revised  to  read 
as  follows : 

(a)(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  increased  is  $4,3(X).000.- 
000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget    authority   is   $680,200,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  dn  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tor.i  Is  $42,800,000,000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $896,700,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $17,700.- 
000,000, 

ib)il)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $142,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,200,000,000 

(2)  International   Affairs   (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000- 
000; 


(B) 
(4) 
(A) 
000: 


Outlays,  $5,900,000,000, 
Energy  (270)  : 
New    budget    authority,   $40,300,000  - 


(B)   Outlays.  $6,400,000,000, 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $21,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,100,000,000. 


(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays   $30,100,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  159,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outla>s.  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  aiithorlty.  $224,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $191,700,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration   of   Justice    (750): 

(A)  New^   budget  authority.  $4,300,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,400,000,000. 

(15)  General   Government    (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16 1  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest   (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,100.000.0(M); 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,100,000,000, 

( 18)  Allowances   {920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$22,300.- 
000.000 ; 

iB)   Outlays.       $22,300,000,000, 

Sec  7  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  inflation  meas- 
ure for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
Tor  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 

By  Mr.  OBEY: 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.) 
— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  vear  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980— 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $528,800,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decrea.sed  is  $10,300000.000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  levenues  should  be  Increased 
Is  $4,300,000,000, 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  Is  $695,700,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $612,500,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,100,000,000; 

1 5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  ac- 
cordingly be  Increased  Is  $30,100,000,000:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee 
loan  principal  Is  $79,600,000,000 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)   of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 


of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1,  1980,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Detense  (060)  : 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $160,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $148,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  "budget    authority.    $24,000,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $6,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and   Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,500,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   -$100,000,000 

(8)  Transportation  i400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,800,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $252,100,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $220,100,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,300,000,000, 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4. 600 .000 ,000 

(15)  General  Government    (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000, 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300  000,000 

( 17)  Interest   (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000 

( 18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.       $400,000 ,000 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(980)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.   -$24,600,000,000 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
m  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills  and  resolu- 
tions that  reduce  spending  by  $520  000.000 
in  budget  authority  and  $520,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15.  1980.  such  recommendations  to 
effectuate  reductions  In  corresponding  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity for  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
those  committees: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fi.scal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $533  000 OOO  in  budget  au- 


authorlty  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 


enues  for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
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(5)    Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 


(17)    Interest  (900)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000: 


(9)   Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (44)  : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $8,700  (XX)  000; 
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Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  198!  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  bv  $533  000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  $507,000,000  m  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$3.263  000.000  in  budget  authority  and  »3.- 
188.000.000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enact^  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $839,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
«786.0o6.000  in  outlays,  and  Is  instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  contained 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(d|  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  in  outlays 
and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3.639  000.000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4i04.000.000  In  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection: 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
shall  recommend  program  reductions  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions that  reduce  spending  by  $400,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  In  correspond- 
ing outlays  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees; 

(21  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $150,000,000  In  outlays  and  is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 


authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $300,000,000  ui  budget  authority  and 
$300,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their 
recommendations  to  reduce  spending,  or  to 
effectuate  reductions,  in  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fi.scal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  or  for  programs  within 
the  jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,869,000,000  in  outlays,  and 
is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  In  out- 
lays and  Is  instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by 
this  subsection; 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$917,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $2.- 
069.000.000  in  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection;  and 
(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  Increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $4,200,000,000  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980. 
their  recommendations  for  changes  In  rev- 


enues for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  in- 
crease required  by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accoidaiice  with  section  301(b) 
(!)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  In  section  401(c)(2) 
(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until  C.ongress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310(c).  until 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  that  bill 
or  resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983.  .$804,100,000,000: 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be    in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   +$300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $767,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $864,500,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982     $683,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $775,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $11,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $28,700,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fi.scal  year  1982:  $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983     $970,600,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  malor  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $182,100,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $166,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $203,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $185.600  000.000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,200,000,000; 
(Bl    Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fls-al   year   1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlavs.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000.00.' 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 
iBi    Outlays.  $10,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000 
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(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000 
|B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,200,000,000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983- 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority.   $119,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,300,000,000. 

( 12)  Income  Security  (bOO)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget   authorltv,   $289,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $249,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $318,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $274,600,000,000. 

( 13 )  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General     Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 


(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920) 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$27,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,    -$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,700,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  Sections  I  and  2  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53  are  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  1  That  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  310 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
that  for  the  fiscal  vear  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  Increased  is  $100,(X)0,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new- 
budget  authority  is  $660,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$42,800,000,000:   and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory'  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $17,700.- 
000.000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1979  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  functional  category  are 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (950)  : 

I  A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $142,500.- 
000.000; 

(B)    Outlays,  $134.'200.000.000 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budge*  authority.  $15,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000.(X)0; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400  000.000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5.90O.0OO.Oo6 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1 1.6(X),000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  S6. 100.000.000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,100,000,000 


(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (44)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000 

( 10)  Education,  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  . 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,100,000,000 

(11)  Health  (5.'>0)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget   authorltv.   $224,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $191,700,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $4,400,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000 

(16)  General     Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  i900i 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65.100.000.()00 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed      Offsetting     Recelpte 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —  (22.300.300.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22,300,000,000 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  inflation 
measure  for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-liv- 
ing measure  within  sixty  days  after  passage 
of  this  budget  resolution. 
By  Mr    OTTINGER: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
That  the  Congress  determines  and  declares, 
ptirsuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  on  October  1.   1980 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $630,300,000,000  and  the  amoimt 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  increased  is  $23,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $713,000,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $628,300,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,000,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $30.- 
100.000.000 

Sec.  2  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $162,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $149,300,000,000 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,800,000,000. 
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(3)   General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000). 


olutlon  revising  the  Congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1980.  1981.  and  1982'.  approved 
November    28.    1979     (S.    Con.    Res.    53).    is 


»*— ii.  1»^ 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,700,000,000. 
(11)   Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $60,300,000,000 
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(3)  General  Science    Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (2501 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,006. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8.700, OCO.OOO 

(51    Natural    Resources   and   Environment 
(300) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000 
(6i  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,400,000,000, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $23,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays   $9, 900, 000 .000 

(10)  Education.     Training,     Employment 
Bind  Social  Services  (500)  : 

( A I    New    budget    authority.    $35,000,000  - 
000. 

(B)    Outlays,  $32,400,000,000. 

(11)  Health   i550)  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $72,200,000- 
000 

(B)  Outlays.  $62,400,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $254,100,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $222,800,000,000. 

I  13)    Veterans  Benefits  and  Servlces(700)  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $22,100,000,- 
000 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  M. 700, 000, 000, 

(16)  General     Purpose    Fiscal     Assistance 
(860): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000 

( 17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $72,200,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  i920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000, 

(19)  Undistributed      Offsetting      Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$24,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.   -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.   3     (a)    The  first   section  of  the  con- 
current resolution  entitled  "Concurrent  res- 


olution revising  the  Congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1980.  1981.  and  1982'.  approved 
November  28.  1979  (S.  Con.  Res  53),  is 
amended  by  strliilng  out  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $528,800,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should   be   increased   Is  $4,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $661,100,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$42,800,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $896,700,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $17,700- 
000.000 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
the  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $145,100,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,400,000,000 

(2)  International  Affairs  (1£0) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,600,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,600,000,000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,100,000,000 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,700,000,000 

(11)  Health   (550)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $60,300,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,600,000,000 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget   authority.   $223,400  000- 
000; 

(Bi  Outlays.  $190,100,000,000. 

I  13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

lAi   New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000- 

I  B)  Outlays.  $20,700,000,000. 

il4i  Administration  of  Justice  (750 1: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

I  15i  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)     General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
I  850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,900,000,000. 
I  17)  Interest  i900)  : 

I  A  I  New  budget  authority.  $64,500,000,000; 
(Bi  Outlays,  $64,500,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

( A  I  New  budget  authority.  $100,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$22.200  000- 
000; 

IB)  Outlays.  -$22,200,000,000, 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
Resolution  setting  forth  the  Congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  and  revising  the  Congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1980  " 
By  Mr-  QUILiIeN  : 

^Substitute  for  the  amendment  by  Mr 
Con  ABLE.) 

Section  1 :  In  the  matter  relating  to  the 
appropriate  level  of  total  budget  authority, 
decrease  the  amount  by  $1,85  billion. 

Section  2;  In  the  matter  relating  to  func- 
tion 150,  International  Affairs,  decrease  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  by  $3,6  billion 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  outlays  by  $1  2 
billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  250: 
General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology,  re- 
duce the  amount  for  budget  authority  by 
$0  1  billion:  and  reduce  the  amount  for  out- 
lays by  $.05  billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  850. 
General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance,  increase 
the  amount  of  budget  authority  by  $2.3 
billion  and  increa.se  the  amount  of  outlays 
by  $1.7  billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  920: 
Allowances,  reduce  the  amount  for  budget 
authority  by  $0.45  billion;  and  reduce  the 
amount  for  outlays  by  $0  45  billion. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, in  executive  session,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  recess  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Hon.  J.  James  Exon,  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D„  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray, 

O  Lord,  our  God,  we  commend  to  Thee 
all  who  are  engaged  in  the  Government 
of  this  Nation,  especially  all  whose  work 
IS  in  this  place;  grant  to  them  integrity 
of  purpose  and  unfailing  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  righteousness.  May  all  legisla- 
tion be  such  as  promotes  the  common 
welfare  and  advances  Thy  kingdom  on 
Earth.  May  each  person  here  or  in  sup- 
port of  the  work  done  here,  grow  in  the 
ways  of  Thy  Spirit,  with  the  quiet  con- 
fidence that  Thy  grace  is  sufficient  for  all 
our  needs.  Amen, 


APPOINTMENT   OF   A(^ING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  April  21.  1980 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  J.  James  Exon. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnttson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


THE  OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  Saturday.  Norway  became  the  first 
Western  European  country  to  join  the 
increasing  number  of  nations  that  will 
boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics.  The  Nor- 
wegian Sports  Federation  voted  73  to  57 
not  to  send  a  team  to  Moscow. 

Today  the  nine  European  Community 
members  will   meet  in   Luxembourg  to 


consider  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics in  July.  The  Foreign  Minister  of 
Japan  is  also  attending  these  meetings. 
This  decision  comes  at  a  very  critical 
time.  The  governments  of  several  im- 
portant Olympic  nations  have  declared 
their  support  for  the  boycott,  but  not  all 
of  their  Olympic  committees  have 
reached  a  decision.  In  other  instances, 
both  the  government  and  the  committee 
have  yet  to  decide.  These  undecided  gov- 
ernments and  committees  are  looking  to 
the  leadership  of  other  nations  and  other 
committees  for  guidance. 

The  support  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity for  the  boycott  would  be  especially 
fitting.  The  nations  that  make  up  the 
Community  have  a  long  history  of  inde- 
pendence, great  national  pride,  and  a  be- 
lief in  the  right  of  self-determination. 
It  is  from  the  crucible  of  many  of  these 
nations  that  we  derived  our  own  form  of 
self-government. 

Even  today,  these  nations  have  close 
relations  with  many  TWrd  World  coun- 
tries that  are  developing  their  own  type 
of  self-determination. 

Yet  several  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity nations  also  have  known  the  op- 
pression of  being  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power.  They  have  knowTi  from  direct  ex- 
perience the  human  suffering  and  eco- 
nomic destruction  that  go  with  the  pres- 
ence of  an  occupying  military  force. 
These  nations  have  tasted  the  bitter  pill 
of  aggression. 

The  Soviets  seek  to  use  the  Moscow 
Olympics  as  a  sign  of  the  correctness  of 
their  national  policies,  including  their 
foreign  policv.  Thev  have  stated  this  to 
their  own  citizens,  and  this  has  been  the 
pattern  of  their  use  of  athletics  and  the 
Olympics  in  the  past. 

Nations  which  respect  principle  and 
oppose  aggression  must  not  submit  to  be- 
ing used  as  a  stamp  of  approval  of  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  This  is  why  a 
boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics  is 
necessary. 

The  eyes  of  the  world  turn  to  the  Eu- 
ropean Community  nations  for  a  strong 
statement  against  aggression.  It  is  hoped 
that  these  nations  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  neighbor  to  the  north. 
Norway. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  1  mmute  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire)  . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
LEST  WE  FORGET 


Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1945  America  stood  aghast,  as  did  the 
rest  of  the  world.  a«  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Hitler  regime  became 
knowii.  It  was  this  horrible  revelation 
which  led  to  the  drafting  of  a  treaty 
which  declares  genocide  a  crime  under 
international  law  and  provides  for  its 
prevention  and  punishment — the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

It  has  often  been  asked.  "How  could 
this  terrible  nightmare  been  allowed  to 
happen''"  The  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center 
for  Holocaust  Studies  in  Los  Angeles  is 
attempting  to  answer  this  and  many 
other  questions  asked  about  the  Holo- 
caust of  World  War  11  The  task  is  not 
easy  But  it  is  essential  The  center  is  at- 
tempting to  build  a  permanent  record 
which  will  serve  not  only  as  a  monument 
to  the  victims  of  the  holocaust,  but  also 
a  reminder  to  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  the  great  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  this  black  period  of  world  history. 

We  must  remember  what  led  up  to  and 
happened  during  the  holocaust.  We  must 
remember  and  understand  the  type  of 
thinking  and  events  which  led  to  the 
iiolocaust  in  order  to  prevent  such  a 
deliberate  and  systematic  extermination 
of  a  group  of  people  from  ever  again 
happening. 

The  philosopher,  George  Santayana, 
once  said: 

Those  who  cannot  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  repeat  It. 

By  providing  the  answers  to  the  many 
questions  surrounding  the  holocaust,  the 
Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  seeks  to  create 
a  lasting  reminder  of  the  atrocities  that 
have  happened,  and  may  again,  unless 
we  take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibility 
of  remembering,  understanding,  and  pre- 
venting the  circumstances  which  led  to 
this  hateful  crime  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  us  to  take 
on  such  a  responsibility.  We  must  do  our 
part  to  safeguard  the  world  against  fu- 
ture holocausts.  We  must  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  a  brochure  I  recently  received  from 
the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  brochure 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Answers  to  Sicnificant  Questions  About 
THE  Holocaust 

When  speaking  about  the  "Holocaust," 
w-hat   time  period   Is  being  referred  to? 

The  term  "Holocaust"  refers  to  the  period 
from  January  30,  1933  when  Hitler  became 
Chancellor  of  Germany  to  May  8.  1945  (V-E 
Day)  when  the  war  In  Europe  ended 
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What  does  the  term  "Pinal  Solution"  mean 
and  what  is  its  origin? 

The  term  "Final  Solution"  refers  to  the 
Germans   plan  to  physically  liquidate  all  the 


ferent.  The  Nazis  attempted  to  Keep  the 
murders  a  secret  and  therefore  took  precau- 
tionary measures  to  ensure  that  they  would 
not    be    publicized.    They    realized,    for   ex- 


in  the  political  field  Because,  having 
made  that  announcement  at  the  time  he 
made  it,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  have 
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would  create  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  moves 
toward  dominating  Iran. 


Two  hours  equally  divided  on  the  bill 
to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Garn  ;  1  hour  equally  divided  on  any 


and  too  late  perhaps  to  get  one's  points 
over  to  the  membership. 
Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
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What  does  the  term  "Final  Solution"  mean 
and  what  is  its  origin'' 

The  term  Pinal  Solution  "  refers  to  the 
Germans  plan  to  physically  liquidate  all  the 
Jews  in  Europe  The  term  was  used  at  the 
Wannsee  Conference — held  in  Berlin  in 
1942 — where  German  offlcials  discussed  Its 
Implementation 

When  did  the  "Pinal  Solution"  actually 
begin? 

While  thousands  of  Jews  were  murdered 
by  the  Nazis  or  died  as  a  direct  result  of  dis- 
criminatory measures  instituted  against 
Jews  during  the  initial  years  of  the  Tliird 
Reich,  the  systematic  murder  of  Jews  did 
not  begin  until  the  German  invasion  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  June.  1941. 

What  were  the  first  measures  taken  by  the 
Nazis  against  the  Jews? 

The  first  measures  against  the  Jews  are 
traced  to  April.  1933.  At  that  time  (1)  Nazis 
boycotted  Jewish  shops  and  businesses  (2> 
A  law  wa.s  passed  expelling  all  non-Aryans 
(anyone  with  a  Jewish  parent  or  grandpar- 
ent) from  civil  service.  (3)  A  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  admission  of  non-Aryans  to 
the  bar  of  lawyers  and  denying  permission 
to  practice  law  to  non-Aryans  already  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  |4)  Patients  Insured  by 
the  national  medical  insurance  who  con- 
sulted non-Aryan  doctors  would  not  have 
expenses  reimbursed  (5)  Jewish  enrollment 
in  German  high  schools  was  restricted  to 
1.5^;  of  the  student  body.  In  communities 
where  Jews  constituted  more  than  5 '7  of  the 
population,  they  were  allowed  to  make  up 
5"  of  the  student  body.  A  Jewish  student 
was  considered  a  child  with  two  non -Aryan 
parents 

When  was  the  first  concentration  camp  es- 
tablished and  who  were  its  first  inmates? 

The  first  concentration  camp  established 
was  Dachau,  opened  in  1933.  The  camp's  first 
inmates  were  primarily  political  prisoners, 
homosexuals.  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  habitual 
criminals  and  those  considered  anti-social 
(beggars,  vagrants),  as  well  as  others  con- 
sidered problematic  by  the  Nazis,  such  as: 
Jewish  writers  and  Journalists,  lawyers,  un- 
popular industrialists  and  officials. 

What  was  the  difference  between  the  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  and  the  persecution  of 
other  groups  classified  as  enemies  of  the 
Third  Reich' 

The  Jews  were  the  only  group  singled  out 
for  total  systematic  annihilation  by  the 
Nazis.  Tn  theory,  there  was  nothing  a  Jew- 
could  do  besides  leaving  Nazi-occupied  Eu- 
rope to  escare  the  death  sentence  Imposed 
by  the  Nazis.  Every  single  Jew  was  to  be 
killed,  according  to  the  Nazis'  plan.  In  the 
cases  of  other  enemies  of  the  Third  Reich, 
their  families  were  usually  not  held  account- 
able So  If  a  person  was  executed  or  sent  to 
a  concentration  camp,  it  did  not  mean  that 
every  single  member  of  his  family  was  going 
to  meet  the  same  fate. 

What  did  the  people  In  Germany  know 
about  the  persecution  of  Jews  and  other 
enemies  of  Nazism? 

Certain  Initial  aspects  of  the  Nazis'  per- 
secution of  Jews  and  other  opponents  were 
common  knowledge  In  Germany.  For  ex- 
ample, everyone  knew  about  the  boycotts 
of  Jewish  businesses  and  the  discrimina- 
tory April  Laws  and  Nurenberg  Laws,  be- 
cause they  were  fully  publicized  Moreover, 
offenders  were  often  publicly  punished  and 
shamed  The  same  holds  true  for  subsequent 
anti-Jewish  measures.  "Krlstallnachf  (the 
night  of  broken  glass)  was  a  public  pro- 
gram, carried  out  in  full  view  of  the  entire 
population.  While  information  on  the  con- 
centration camps  was  not  publicized,  a  great 
deal  of  information  was  available  to  the 
German  public,  and  the  treatment  of  the 
inmates  was  generally  known  although  exact 
details  were  not  easily  established. 

As  for  the  implementation  of  the  Final 
Solution  and  the  murder  of  others  con- 
sidered undesirable,   the  situation  was  dif- 


ferent. The  Nazis  attempted  to  keep  the 
murders  a  secret  and  therefore  took  precau- 
tionary measures  to  ensure  that  they  would 
not  be  publicized.  They  realized,  for  ex- 
ample, that  public  protests  by  various  cler- 
gynxen  led  to  the  halt  of  the  euthanasia 
program  in  August.  1941.  These  protests  were 
obviously  the  result  of  the  fact  that  many 
people  were  aware  that  the  Nazis  were  killing 
the  mentally  ill  In  special  Institutions. 

As  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned.  It 
was  common  knowledge  In  Germany  that 
they  had  disappeared.  It  was  not  exactly 
clear  to  large  segments  of  the  German  popu- 
lation what  had  happened  to  them  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  thousands  of 
Germans  who  participated  in  and  or  wit- 
nessed the  implementation  of  the  Final 
Solution. 

Did  all  the  Germans  support  Hitler's  plan 
for  the  persecution  of  the  Jews? 

Although  the  entire  German  population 
was  not  in  agreement  with  Hitler's  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jews,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
large-scale  protests  regarding  their  treat- 
ment. There  were  Germans  who  defied  the 
Jewish  boycott  and  purposely  bought  In  Jew- 
ish stores,  and  there  were  those  who  aided 
Jews  to  escape  and  to  hide  but  their  num- 
ber was  very  small. 

Did  the  Allies  and  the  people  in  the  Free 
World  know  about  the  events  going  on  In 
Europe? 

The  various  steps  taken  by  the  Nazis  prior 
to  the  Final  Solution  were  all  taken  pub- 
licly and  were  therefore  reported  In  the 
press  Foreign  correspondents  reported  on  all 
the  major  anti-Jewish  actions  taken  by  the 
Nazis  In  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslova- 
kia prior  to  World  War  II.  Once  the  war 
began,  obtaining  information  became  more 
difficult,  but  reports  nonetheless  were  pub- 
lished regarding  the  fate  of  the  Jews.  Thus, 
although  the  Nazis  did  not  publicize  the 
Final  Solution,  less  than  one  year  after  the 
systematic  murder  of  the  Jews  was  Initiated, 
details  of  the  murders  began  filtering  out  to 
the  West. 

Who  Is  Simon  Wlesenthal? 

For  more  than  40  years,  since  shortly  after 
he  was  himself  released  from  a  Nazi  con- 
centration camp,  Simon  Wlesenthal  has  al- 
most slnglehandedly  carried  on  the  struggle 
and  vigil  to  track  down  Nazi  war  criminals 
so  that  their  trials  would  serve  as  an  unfor- 
gettable reminder  of  Nazi  genocide.  For  his 
dedication  to  this  task,  he  has  been  lauded 
by  government  leaders  throughout  the  world 
and  has  been  honored  In  Italy  and  Holland, 
where  he  was  decorated  by  the  Queen. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi(ient. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  may  be  given  to  the 
control  of  Mr.  Stennis  at  such  time  as 
his  order  begins. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
minority  leader. 


SENATOR  BAKER  SUPPORTS  GOV- 
ERNOR REAGAN  FOR  PRESIDENT 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
noted  with  interest  the  statement  made 
by  our  minority  leader  Howard  Baker 
while  campaigning  in  Pennsylvania  in 
support  of  Governor  Reagan's  candidacy 
for  the  Presidency, 

It  is  a  timely  statement,  I  think,  once 
again,  that  demonstrates  his  astuteness 


in  the  political  field.  Because,  having 
made  that  announcement  at  the  time  he 
made  it,  I  am  confident  that  it  will  have 
a  significant  impact  upon  the  outcome  of 
the  Pennsylvania  primaries 

Those  of  us  who  already  have  an- 
nounced our  support  for  Governor  Rea- 
gan are  grateful  to  Senator  B.aker  for 
being  with  Governor  Reagan  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  for  the  timeliness  of  his  an- 
nouncement of  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's candidacy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  need  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
•  Mrs,  Kassebaumi  , 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Kansas, 


THE  BLOCKADE  OF  IRAN 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  minority  whip  yielding 
me  this  time. 

The  pundit's  definition  of  a  zealot  is 
"one  who,  having  lost  sight  of  his  ob- 
jective, redoubles  his  effort."  I  fear  that 
the  Iranian  situation  has  inspired  just 
such  a  reaction  in  a  frustrated  and  angiy 
America.  The  President  talks  of  a  naval 
blockade.  Is  such  action  likely  to  attain 
our  objective — release  of  the  hostages'' 
Reasonable  minds  may  differ  on  whether 
a  blockade  is  going  to  further  entrench 
the  Iranians  or  actually  lead  to  some 
positive  response. 

Our  experience  throughout  the  events 
of  the  past  months,  the  deteriorating 
order  in  Iran,  and  the  diminished  ca- 
pacity of  Iranian  institutions  create  seri- 
ous doubts  that  a  blockade  will  secure 
the  safety  of  our  people  in  Iran. 

I  do  not.  I  admit  clearly,  have  a 
counterproposal.  Just  because  an  indivi- 
dual does  not  have  a  plan  to  free  the  hos- 
tages, one  should  not  be  disqualified  from 
addressing  the  merits  of  a  blockade. 
My  own  concern  is  that  the  Nation,  in 
its  desire  to  do  something,  has  not  cal- 
culated the  pluses  and  minuses  of  a 
blockade.  'We  have  not  taken  the  kind 
of  accounting  that  allows  us  to  judge 
whether  this  action  will  be  a  net  gain 
or  loss.  Not  only  have  we  failed  to  fully 
reflect  and  deliberate,  but  I  believe  that, 
in  fact,  the  difficulties  we  face  as  a  result 
of  a  blockade  are  dangerously  severe. 

First  of  all.  there  is  the  potential  for 
execution  of  the  hostages — a  tragedy 
which  would  almost  certainly  lead  to 
full-scale  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Iran. 

A  blockade  would  totally  disrupt  world 
oil  markets  thereby  aggravating  the  al- 
ready fragile  health  of  the  industrialized 
world.  Would  the  United  States  be  able 
to  meet  domestic  or  allied  petroleum 
needs? 

There  is  also  the  risk  of  an  outbreak 
of  violent  anti-American  hostility  in  the 
Moslem  world  which  would  not  only  pose 
an  immediate  threat  to  peace,  but,  in 
the  long  run,  could  destroy  any  chances 
for  a  durable  Middle  East  settlement. 
Would  the  Saudi  Arabian  monarchy  be 
able  to  withstand  another  anti-American 
Islamic  reaction? 

Without  question,  military  hostilities 
between   the   United   States  and   Iran 
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would  create  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin  moves 
toward  dominating  Iran. 

If  we  attempt  a  passive  blockade  by 
mining  the  liarbors,  what  happens  when 
Iran  or  another  nation  begins  a  sweep? 
Would  a  naval  battle  ensue?  Probably. 
Would  it  precipitate  further  combat? 
Possibly,  Could  Iranian  politicians  pre- 
vent Iranian  fanatics  from  touching  off 
a  greater  conflagration  by  deliberately 
ramming  a  mine?  Is  there  reason  to 
believe  that  a  blockade  will  solve  any- 
thing or  lead  to  nothing  more  threaten- 
ing? Is  the  Pentagon  being  asked  to 
commit  itself  to  another  no-strategy, 
no-wm  confrontation? 

I  do  not  believe  the  President  should 
continually  repeat  his  threat  of  a  block- 
ade. Such  rhetoric  diminishes,  rather 
than  enhances,  our  credibility  abroad 
and  obscures  the  real  debate  at  home. 
Surely,  if  we  do  resort  to  a  blockade,  it 
IS  important,  if  only  for  history's  view 
of  us.  that  we  act  with  our  eyes  wide 
open  and  a  clear  comprehension  of  the 
ramifications  The  United  States  owes 
Iran  nothing  by  way  of  apology  or  re- 
straint We  do  owe  ourselves  the  benefit 
of  a  rational  policy,  military  if  neces- 
sary, designed  with  something  more  in 
mind  than  assuaging  popular  frustra- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
STENNIS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  'Mr.  StennisI  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  18  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  does  Mr,  Stevens  have 
remaining  to  him? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  that  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  should  he  desire  it. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  23  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  time  that  I  consume  not 
be  charged  against  Mr.  Stennis. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S,  2177 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  legislative  session  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  such  time  as  Calendar 
Order  693,  S.  2177,  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Authority  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  is  called  up  and  made  the 
pending  business,  there  be  a  time  agree- 
ment thereon  as  follows: 


Two  hours  equally  divided  on  the  bill 
to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Williams  and 
Mr.  Garn  ;  1  hour  equally  divided  on  any 
amendment:  2  hours  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Williams  on  revising  existing  235 
housing  programs:  2  hours  on  an  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Garn  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  Williams  amendment  to  lower  recap- 
ture requirements,  limiting  mortgage 
subsidy:  1  hour  equally  divided  on  a 
Proxmire-Garn  amendment  to  limit  in- 
terest subsidy  on  mortgages  for  single 
multifamily  structures:  1  hour  on  an 
amendment  by  Mr.  Durkin  to  establish 
State  allocation  formulation  formula  for 
funds  provided  under  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Authority:  30 
minutes  equally  divided  on  any  other 
amendment  in  the  second  degree:  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal, or  po'nt  of  order  if  such  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate;  provided  further, 
that  there  be  1  hour  on  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Tower  to  title  V  part  b  section 
512  of  the  Depository  Deregulation  and 
Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980:  provided 
further,  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form,  and  that  the  majority  be  au- 
thorized to  call  the  bill  up  at  any  time 
after  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee,  beginning  with 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
Republican  leader  and  all  of  the  Sena- 
tors who  have  been  party  to  the 
agreement. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  object,  but  it  was  my  understanding 
that  the  calling  up  of  that  measure  will 
be  in  consultation  with  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Or  his  des- 
ignee, that   is  correct 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding.  It  is  mv  understanding 
that  his  time  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  correct. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  for  not  to  exceed  23  minutes. 


THE    MILITARY    MANPOWER 
SITUATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers for  yielding  to  me  this  adiiitional 
time. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  at  the  be- 
ginning that  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  regular  legislative  calendar.  I  did  not 
expect  this  to  be  a  day  of  full  attendance. 
Nevertheless  I  picked  today  to  present 
some  remarks  on  a  subject  matter  that 
I  think  is  very  grave  and  highly  impor- 
tant. I  decided  that  I  had  the  special 
duty  to  say  something  about  it  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  to  say  it  now  rather  than 
wait  until  these  points  come  up  during 
the  session  this  year  when  the  subject 
matter  was  being  considered  piecemeal 


and  too  late  perhaps  to  get  one's  points 
over  to  the  membership. 

Let  me  emphasize.  Mr.  President,  that 
my  remarks  today  concern  the  volunteer 
forces  concept — supplying  the  necessary 
manpower  for  our  military  senices.  This 
IS  by  no  means  a  complaint.  I  am  not 
trying  to  assess  any  blame  for  the  condi- 
tions that  we  have  I  am  just  bringing 
the  matter  to  the  attention  of  Senate 
membership.  We  will  have  it  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  for  anyone  who  might 
wish  to  read  a  tabulation  of  facts  as  well 
as  opinions  on  this  subject  matter. 

I  have  no  grievance,  no  regret,  about 
anything  in  the  past,  since  the  Selective 
Service  law  was  changed.  Even  though 
I  was  against  that  change,  I  am  pleased 
that  we  had  a  chance  to  try  out  the  vol- 
unteer forces  concept.  I  think  it  has  had 
a  fair  trial,  time-wise  and  money-wise. 
The  ser\-ices  have  certainly  tried  to  put  it 
over  and  make  it  work. 

I  think  we  did  not  fully  realize  then, 
and  maybe  we  do  not  fully  realize  now, 
that  a  volunteer  forces  concept  does  not 
fit  in.  It  requires  so  many  men  that  it 
does  not  fit  in  too  well.  With  our  leader- 
ship in  international  affairs,  we  have  to 
have  military  men  and  units  stationed 
m  many  places  far  beyond  our  own 
boundaries.  I  think  the  facts  of  last  year 
or  two  prove  that  this  trend  will  cer- 
tainly continue. 

In  other  words,  a  volunteer  forces 
concept  might  meet  the  peacetime  needs 
for  an  isolationist  countr>'.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  ever  had  a  chance  to  meet  fully 
those  needs  when  we  have  farflung  obli- 
gations, as  well  as  requirements  of  ne- 
cessity, like  protecting  the  oil  lines  that 
lead  from  the  Middle  East  oil  fields  to 
our  own  ports  here,  at  home,  as  a  neces- 
sary part  of  our  day-to-day  economy — 
not  luxury  cars,  but  day-to-day  econ- 
omy-sized automobiles  for  people  going 
to  and  from  work. 

We  have  already  gone  above  $160  bil- 
lion for  our  Department  of  Defense  alone. 
The  $164  billion  is  the  lowest  figure  here 
mentioned.  That  is  the  President's  cur- 
rent budget,  with  the  prospect  this  year 
of  running  as  high  as  $175  to  $180  bil- 
lion. So  I  am  here  today  to  try  to  state 
some  of  these  facts  to  my  colleagues  and 
to  the  American  people. 

For  many  years.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  on  both  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  For  several  years,  it  has 
fallen  to  my  lot  to  handle,  with  much 
splendid  help,  both  the  overall  authori- 
zation bill  for  the  military  and  the  ap- 
propriation bill  that  provides  the  money 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  After 
working  on  these  two  bills  for  several 
years  now — at  the  original  hearings,  the 
markups,  the  floor  debates,  and  the  con- 
ferences with  fellow  Members  and  with 
the  House  of  Representatives — one  does 
acquire  a  feel  for  the  program  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Each  year,  as 
these  bills  go  on.  finally,  to  the  White 
House  for  final  approval,  I  know  in  my 
mind  that  the  weakest  part  of  our  entire 
military  preparedness  program  is  the  fact 
that  we  depend  totally — totally — on  the 
volunteer  system  to  supply  the  man- 
power. 

We  argue  here  that  a   tank — just   a 
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tank — now  costs  $1.5  million.  We  argue        I  believe  in  just  being  frank  about  it     military  program,  except  the  most  essen- 
in  committee  at  great  length  and  on  the     from  the  beginning:    Yes,  that  is  why     tial  part,  and  that  is  the  manpower  part. 

"  '    '  '  oKnilt    rhp   niinli-        T   am    fnr  it  -    it  orill   looH   f/\  tViie  i-\a/%Aooov>Tr  " 
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of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Robert  Plrie.  indi- 
cates that  the  problem  has  been  that  the 
test  scores  have  been  inflated  and  as  a  result 


Mr.   President.   I   say   that   in-depth 
hearings — I  used  that  term  in  talking 

writVi    .^janotnT*    'MTrwmj njill    hnncr    n^^t    t>io 


States  and  the  free  world  depend  ex- 
tensively on  the  seas  for  the  free  move- 
ment of  commerce  and  critical  raw  ma- 
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tank — now  costs  $1.5  million.  We  argue 
in  committee  at  great  length  and  on  the 
floor  and  in  conference  about  the  quali- 
ties of  that  tank,  without  a  word  ever 
being  said,  except  occasionally,  about  the 
men  that  are  going  to  be  on  that  tank — 
their  capacity,  their  disciphne.  their 
capacity  under  fire.  We  just  do  not  have 
enough.  And  there  are  many  other  places 
of  equal  demand.  We  just  do  not  have 
enough  manpower  m  the  service  now  to 
man  all  of  those  positions. 

We  just  do  not  have  enough.  Whether 
we  are  going  to  register  women,  has 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  merits 
of  the  problem  that  is  before  us.  Fortu- 
nately, we  already  have  enough  now  of 
the  fine  ladies  in  the  services  that  we 
need.  "Need"  is  the  key  word.  I  am  talk- 
ing now  about  selection  in  other  fields 
where  we  do  not  have  enough  of  the 
type  of  manpower  we  need  in  these  key 
places. 

Let  me  emphasize,  then,  that  we  have  a 
lot  of  very  fine  men  in  the  services,  who 
come  up  to  every  expectation  of  the 
American  military  uniform.  In  my  judg- 
ment, those  expectations  are  very  high 
because  the  standards  have  always  been 
maintained  as  being  very  high.  And  that 
is  necessary.  Great  numbers  of  them, 
thousands  of  them,  meet  that  qualifica- 
tion in  every  way.  But  my  argument  is 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  under  the 
volunteer  system  to  leave  ourselves  to- 
tally dependent  on  it.  It  is  not  enough 
even  now. 

I  know  the  present  system  is  inade- 
quate to  supply  enough  of  the  type  of 
manpower  we  must  have  because  I  be- 
lieve it  has  been  fully  tried.  I  feel  that 
I  know  that  this  deficiency  cannot  be 
overcome  by  merely  throwing  in  more 
monev.  So  often,  when  we  bring  up  these 
matters  of  greater  need,  we  say.  "Well,  we 
shall  just  put  in  some  more  money."  We 
have  done  that  over  and  over.  It  is  not 
going  to  supply  that  need.  We  are  lack- 
ing, in  this  respect,  in  the  things  that 
money  cannot  buy— discipline,  character, 
dedication,  raw  courage,  and  many  other 
personal  qualities. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  sickening  to  me  to 
see  that  recruiting  for  these  important 
positions  has  become  more  or  less  a  game 
in  some  places  and.  at  tima<;.  at  contest, 
an  ordeal.  Recruiting  for  the  military 
service,  much  of  it.  is  not  in  keeping  with 
the  diimity  of  the  military  services.  It 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  dicrnitv  that 
goes  with  the  American  military  uniform 
The  trouble  that  I  am  talking  about  is 
with  the  system.  T  think  overwhelminuly 
to  supply  our  present  needs  of  enough 
talent  we  must  go  back  to  a  modified 
form  of  a  Selective  Service  Svstem  and 
I  shall  eyola'n  a  little  later  what  I  mean 
by  a  modified  form.  Otherwise,  our  mili- 
tary preparedness  will  be  inadequate 
and.  I  believe,  it  will  collapse 

Fortunately,  there  Is  time  to  provide  a 
remedy  by  starting  now  with  a  reeistra- 
tlon  plan  that  all  seem  to  aeree  is  a  step 
that  IS  needed.  All  aeree  that  it  i,<?  cer- 
tainly not  an  overwheiminely  evil  th'ng 
All  do  not  favor  it.  but  there  is  nothing 
significant  broueht  aea^nst  it  except  that 
It  might  lead  to  a  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 


I  believe  in  just  being  frank  about  it 
from  the  beginning:  Yes.  that  is  why 
I  am  for  it;  it  will  lead  to  this  necessary 
step. 

We  argue  and  contend  among  our- 
selves, our  membership,  for  more  money 
for  military  needs,  especially  weaponry. 
I  have  already  referred  to  that.  I  have 
been  among  those  contending  for  those 
funds  for  years.  But  I  come  back  and 
emphasize  again  that  money  will  not 
supply  this  need  We  have  to  go  further. 
We  have  to  dig  deeper.  As  a  minimum, 
we  should  move  forward  promptly  with 
a  registration  plan  for  the  males  and 
then  proceed  with  that  registration.  We 
must  have  further  in-depth  hearings,  as 
I  see  it,  during  the  remainder  of  this 
calendar  year,  to  show  the  present  con- 
ditions and  the  need.  These  facts  will  be 
fully  convincing.  A  full-scale  plan,  an 
added  plan,  for  manpower  can  be  pre- 
sented as  soon  after  registration  as  is 
reasonable  after  this  preparation  is  done. 

I  am  definitely  not  proposing  a  re- 
enactment  of  the  old  selective  service 
act  and  the  administration  thereof  as 
we  had  in  the  war  in  Vietnam.  I  am 
talking  about  a  selective  service  act 
that  has  absolute  fairness  and  equality 
as  the  main  guidelines  with  no  full  de- 
ferments except  for  major  disability. 
with  no  exemptions  except  for  actual  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  a  limited  number  of 
scientific  students,  and  in  those  cases  a 
substitute  service  shall  be  required. 

I  am  convinced,  and  I  say  this  to  the 
American  people,  the  mothers  and  fa- 
thers in  particular,  that  in  most  cases  18 
months — or  maybe  as  little  as  15 
months — of  actual  service  will  be  suffi- 
cient, and  less  in  cases  of  these  assigned 
to  reserve  units  for  limited  further  serv- 
ice over  a  3-  to  4-year  period.  I  would 
match  every  month — and  I  believe  Con- 
gress would — that  a  person  was  required 
to  serve  in  the  military  with  govern- 
ment-paid educational  training  of  a  top 
order.  Personally,  I  believe  that  those 
who  render  this  military  service  will  be 
far  better  off  in  a  personal  way  after 
having  served,  and  would  by  all  means 
be  a  more  valuable  citizen  in  every  way. 
as  well  as  better  trained  to  earn  his  own 
living  and  contribute  to  his  community, 
to  society  and  his  country  during  the 
rest  of  his  life. 

I  favor  our  giving  our  National  Guard 
and  our  Reserves  more  of  these  men  to 
fill  out  the  units,  give  the  units  more  as- 
signments and  responsibilities,  and  give 
them  the  tools  and  weapons  for  carrying 
out  their  mission. 

We  have  many  thousands  of  men  with 
talent,  with  undeveloped  and  unused 
talent,  who  could  participate  in  limited 
military  service  but  do  not  care  to  make 
it  a  career.  These  men,  that  we  have  in 
some  of  these  units  now.  have  shown 
they  can  man  our  Reserve  units  and 
make  the  score  as  high,  or  even  hieher  in 
a  few  cases,  than  our  regular  units, 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  we  are  dragging 
our  feet  as  we  fail  to  tackle  this  problem 
in  a  more  consistent  and  solid  way. 

Every  major  part  of  our  military  pro- 
gram has  active  people,  on  the  Hill  and 
off  the  Hill,  industries,  organizations, 
and  everything  pulling  for  parts  of  this 


military  program,  except  the  most  essen- 
tial part,  and  that  is  the  manpower  part. 

That  is  why  I  have  awakened  to  the 
realization  that  we  have  no  more  time 
to  lose.  I  am  thankful  we  do  have  some 
time,  though,  to  bring  this  remedy  about. 

We  are  dragging  our  feet,  presently, 
if  we  fail  to  tackle  this  problem. 

The  first  step  is  to  enact  a  registra- 
tion requirement  and  follow  up  with  a 
realistic,  but  fair,  selective  service  plan 

Mr.  President.  I  have  certain  other  re- 
marks. May  I  ask  the  Chairman  what 
time  I  have  left? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Nunn  and  the 
very  valuable  subcommittee  helping  him 
have  already  held  many  valuable  hear- 
ings on  this  subject  matter  and,  as  far 
as  they  went,  have  developed  the  facts. 
They  are  entirely  capable  and  they  will 
develop  the  facts  further. 

I  have  no  resentment  at  all  when  we 
go  to  bring  these  problems  up  here  on 
the  floor  that  somebody  gets  up  and 
talks  about  increasing  pay.  That  is  an 
inference  that  can  come  from  the  facts. 
But  I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  this 
pay  method  is  not  the  remedy  that  it  is 
going  to  take.  We  have  tried  that  con- 
siderably. I  will  not  repeat  it  all  now. 

Mr.  President,  senior  enlisted  person- 
nel— the  sergeants  and  chiefs — and 
junior  officers  have  often  made  the  point 
that  there  was  a  decline  in  the  quality 
of  new  recruits. 

I  have  here  a  brief  statement  that  re- 
lates to  Mr,  Pirie's  testimony.  He  is  a 
very  competent,  capable  civilian  Assist- 
ant Secretary  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. He  presented  this  in  some  hear- 
ings before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Personnel.  We 
in  turn,  followed  up  and  checked  out 
some  of  this  information. 

But  It  develops  now  that  a  great 
number  of  these  recruits  in  the  Army 
that  have  been  listed  in  the  intervening 
years  as  coming  within  a  certain  mental 
classification,  that  were  all  in  error.  A 
great  many  of  them  belonged  in  cate- 
gory 4,  which  is  the  lowest,  or  category  3. 
which  is  next  to  the  lowest.  At  any  rate, 
his  testimony  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  tragic 
to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  testimony  of 
Assistant  Secretary  Pirie,  that  I  have  al- 
ready identified,  together  with  a  memo- 
randum of  remarks  that  I  have  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Excerpts 

There  has  been  great  Inconsistency  In  the 
past  several  years  In  the  comments  from 
military  members  on  the  quality  of  new  re- 
cruits Senior  enlisted  personnel  and  junior 
officers  have  often  made  the  point  that  there 
was  a  decline  In  the  quality  of  new  person- 
nel. On  the  other  hand,  general  officers  and 
DoD  civilians  have  argued  that  the  quality 
of  new  recruits  Is  hleh,  and  as  measured  by 
standard  tests,  much  higher  than  the  draft 
years 

Recent  testimony  from  Assistant  Secretary 
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of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Robert  Plrie,  Indi- 
cates that  the  problem  has  been  that  the 
test  scores  have  been  inflated  and  as  a  result 
Instead  of  taking  markedly  fewer  of  those 
from  the  lower  end  of  the  mental  group 
range,  the  military  has  been  taking  sub- 
stantially more. 

In  1964.  21'",  of  new  Army  recruits  were 
In  Mental  Category  IV.  Mental  Category  IV 
corresponds  to  a  score  that  would  place  an 
Individual  In  the  10th  to  30th  percentile  of 
the  relevant  population.  Those  in  Category 
V.  the  lowest  10%,  are  excluded  from  mili- 
tary service  by  law.  Previous  statistics  claim 
that  only  10<~<.  of  the  Army  recruits  in  1979 
fell  In  Category  IV.  But  now  because  of  prob- 
lems with  the  test,  DoD  estimates  that  45% 
of  new  recruits  are  In  Category  IV — more 
than  four  times  the  proportion  originally 
claimed. 

To  make  matters  worse,  only  38%  of  Army 
male  recruits  are  high  school  graduates  This 
Is  a  sharp  decline  from  the  55%  high  school 
graduates  recruited  last  year  over  the  same 
period. 

Attached  Is  a  copy  of  Mr.  Plrle's  testimony 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Personnel  on  Tuesday. 
February  19.  1980. 

To  make  a  bad  situation  worse,  there  Is 
accumulating  evidence  that  calibration  of 
the  current  test  is  highly  imperfect  as  well. 
Of  special  concern  to  me  is  my  growing  con- 
viction that  the  calibration  problem  with 
today's  test,  combined  with  the  effects  of 
test  compromise,  means  that  the  reported 
mental  test  scores  of  our  recruits,  at  the 
lower  ability  levels,  have  In  fact,  been  in- 
flated. At  this  time,  we  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  numbers;  but  statistical  sampling  sug- 
gests that  a  slzeible  fraction  (less  than  one 
half  but  probably  more  than  a  quarter)  of 
FY  1978  male  '■ecruits  labeled  as  mental 
group  III  should  have  been  labeled  as  mental 
group  IV  (FY  1979  data  are  now  being  an- 
alyzed). This  implies  that  when  compared 
with  the  draft  of  the  early  1960s.  Instead  of 
taking  markedly  fewer  of  those  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  acceptable  range,  we  are  In 
fpct  taking  more.  (One  should  note  In  this 
context  that  we  continue  to  reject  about 
25  percent  of  those  who  apply — well  over 
100.000  people  in  FY  78 — on  the  basis  that 
their  mental  test  scores  are  not  high 
enough.) 

We  need,  obviously,  to  be  able  to  measure 
the  quality  of  our  accessions  In  light  of 
more  accurate  and  comprehensive  data  than 
are  now  available.  In  this  respect  we  are 
undertaking  three  major  efforts.  First,  for 
historical  reasons  we  ought  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  present  test  scores 
and  previous  scores.  I  am  convinced  that 
disinterested  external  expertise  should  help 
us  to  establish  this  relationship  with  max- 
imum confidence  and  credibility.  Towards 
that  end  I  have  hired  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  and  asked  them  to  administer 
the  test  we  are  now  Introducing,  predecessor 
tests,  and  the  World  War  II  test  to  select 
populations  of  high  school  students.  That 
effort — due  to  be  completed  and  reported 
to  me  this  May — should  give  us  a  greater  oc- 
casion for  confidence  in  relating  the  mental 
quality  of  our  current  accessions  to  the 
World  War  II  service  population. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  refer 
to  this  again  as  being  a  sad  set  of  facts. 
But  it  shows  what  we  are  up  against. 

I  do  not  say  anyone  violated  the  law, 
or  ought  to  be  prosecuted.  I  do  not  think 
It  makes  a  case  of  that  kind.  I  am  bring- 
ing it  here  to  show  what  we  are  up 
against  when  we  try  to  get  the  real  facts 
As  we  get  into  this  thing  and  identify 
the  problem,  we  will  try  to  find  a  remedy 
that  will  meet  the  situation 


Mr.  President,  I  say  that  in-depth 
hearings — I  used  that  term  in  talking 
with  Senator  Nunn — will  bring  out  the 
facts.  The  American  people  have  got  to 
be  better  informed  on  it.  They  are  en- 
titled to  be.  The  membership  here  is  en- 
titled to  be.  These  facts  can  and  will  be 
developed. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  speak 
from  time  to  time  on  some  of  these  points 
again,  trying  to  meet  the  situation  of 
getting  them  out  l>efore  our  colleagues, 
before  issues  are  joined  here  on  the  floor 
regarding  a  number  of  these  matters. 

I  think,  as  a  whole,  each  of  the  serv- 
ices has  worked  hard  trying  to  make  this 
plan  work.  I  traveled  around  the  country 
visiting  military  bases  during  the  first  2 
years  of  the  plan.  I  know  they  put  some 
of  their  very  best  into  it.  tried  to  make 
this  plan  go.  and  make  it  work.  As  time 
has  gone  on,  it  has  become  clearer  that  it 
is  inadequate  and  that  something  must 
be  done, 

I  hope  we  can  get  all  these  facts  to- 
gether and  get  the  matter  into  proper 
perspective.  When  that  is  done,  election 
year  or  no  election  year,  I  feel  that  this 
body  and  the  other  b(xiy  will  act  on  it 
and  we  will  find  a  system  that  will  work. 
We  will  have  to  do  that  or  change  our 
position  in  international  affairs  and  go 
back  more  to  an  isolationist  position, 

Mr,  President,  will  the  United  States 
adopt  a  new  Selective  Service  System 
for  military  manp>ower  that  is  affordable, 
fair,  and  reliable?  Despite  numerous 
military  problems,  this  question  is  the 
most  critical  security  issue  facing  Amer- 
ica in  the  decade  ahead.  Our  ability  to 
correct  our  current  manpower  deficien- 
cies is  the  single  most  important  factor 
in  developing  the  military  capabilities  to 
meet  the  security  challenges  of  the  fu- 
ture to  deter  Soviet  adventurism. 

The  importance  of  manpower  to  our 
defense  program  is  not  new.  Our  military 
capabilities  have  historically  rested  on 
the  quality  of  the  individual  soldier, 
sailor  and  airman  and  those  who  lead 
them.  Insuring  a  skilled  American  Mili- 
tary Ma:".DOwer  Force  of  adequate 
strength  in  :imes  of  need  has  become  a 
significantly  greater  challenge  in  today's 
world.  Changes  in  four  important  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  this  growing 
challenge:  The  diminished  role  of  geo- 
graphic buffers  and  nuclear  technology 
in  American  defense  strategy;  the  ex- 
panded reach  of  Russian  military  power; 
reductions  in  the  time  available  to  mo- 
bilize; and  the  declining  American  popu- 
lation of  potential  military  recruits. 

WE    CANNOT    RELY    SOLELY    ON    GEOGRAPHY    AND 
TECHNOLOGY    FOR    DEFENSE 

As  the  superpower  of  the  free  world, 
we  can  no  longer  depend  on  geography 
or  technology  alone  for  our  defense  and 
protection  of  our  interests.  Prior  to 
World  War  II.  the  United  States  could 
and  did  rely  on  the  oceans  for  protection 
of  its  interests  and  deterrence  of  foreign 
enemies.  The  buffer  that  the  oceans  once 
provided  is  no  longer  available.  World 
interdependence  has  grown  to  the  ex- 
tent that  U.S.  interests  can  be  critically 
damaged  in  world  areas  and  oceans  at 
great  distances  from  U.S.  soil.  The  United 


States  and  the  free  world  depend  ex- 
tensively on  the  seas  for  the  free  move- 
ment of  commerce  and  critical  raw  ma- 
terials. Disruption  of  the  flow  of  raw 
materials — especially  oil— would  devas- 
tate Western  economies  and  way  of  life. 
The  United  States  must  now  be  pre- 
pared to  protect  the  sea  lanes  and  dis- 
tant sources  of  raw  materials. 

After  World  War  n.  we  largely  relied 
on  a  dominance  of  nuclear  weapons  for 
overall  protection  and  deterrence.  How- 
ever. Korea  and  Vietnam  proved  that  nu- 
clear technology  could  not  be  relied  on 
to  deter  or  win  limited,  regional  conflicts 
Moreover,  because  neither  side  could 
now  survive  a  nuclear  war  undevastated, 
U.S.  nuclear  capabilities  play  a  reduced 
role  in  our  worldwide  defense  strategies. 
In  sum,  our  military  forces  must  con- 
tinually be  capable  of  projecting  military 
might  in  critical  overseas  areas  and  must 
rely  more  on  manpwwer-intensive  con- 
ventional capabilities. 

THE  RUSSIANS   HAVE  BUU-T   UP    MILITARY    POWER 
AND  ARE  GIVING  IT  REACH 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  Russians 
have  steadily  built  up  their  conventional 
forces — land,  sea,  and  air.  But  what  may 
be  more  significant,  they  are  now  greatly 
extending  the  reach  of  these  forces  by 
adding  worldwide  deployment  capabili- 
ties. The  Russians  showed  their  new  air- 
lift ability  by  transporting  large  amounts 
of  Cuban  troops  and  equipment  to  An- 
gola. Afghanistan  is  another  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Russian  capacity  to  quickly 
move  substantial  conventional  forces 
over  long  distances.  Even  though  Af- 
ghanistan borders  the  U.S.S.R.,  some 
Russian  units  there  came  from  as  far 
away  as  East  Germany.  There  is  no  sign 
that  the  Russians  will  stop  improving 
their  naval,  airlift,  and  sealift  capaci- 
ties which  now  pose  serious  and  numer- 
ous challenges  to  U.S.  worldwide  inter- 
ests and  increase  the  demands  on  U.S. 
forces. 

THE  TIME  AVAILABLE  TO  MOBILIZE  IS  FORE- 
SHORTENED 

The  speed  at  which  conventional  war- 
fare can  develop  is  greatly  increased  from 
the  past.  It  took  months  or  even  years 
for  countries  to  mobilize  in  World  War  II, 
compared  to  days  or  weeks  for  mobiliza- 
tion now.  The  past  luxury  of  time  to 
gather,  equip  and  train  our  military  men 
is  long  gone.  We  do  not  now  have  an 
adequate  trained  manpower  supply  that 
can  respond  as  quickly  as  needed.  With- 
out that  adequate  manpower  supply,  in 
emergencies  the  United  States  could  be 
faced  with  early  and  undesirable  mili- 
tary choices.  The  choices  could  be  limit- 
ed to  letting  the  Russians  take  by  force 
whatever  they  mav  choose,  or  committing 
our  available  military  units  piecemeal 
without  a  real  chance  of  fast  and  ade- 
quate reinforcement  and  relying  on  the 
early  use  of  nuclear  weapons  backup. 

FEWER  YOUNG  MEN  WILL  MAKE  RECRUITINC 
HAKDEB 

The  World  War  n  baby  boom  has 
ended.  More  people  turned  18  years  old 
in  1975  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  Each  year,  fewer  and  fewer  will 
turn  18,  and  that  pattern  will  continue 
into  the  1990's.  Certainly  for  the  next 
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decade,  recruiting  under  the  volunteer  The  reading  level  has  dropped  greatly 

approach  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  requiring    the    military    services    to    re- 

and  the  U  S.  militar>-  manpower  situa-  write  their  training  manuals  for  sophis- 

tion  will  eet  wnr.se  and  worse  Given  these  ticated    eouioment    to    the    fifth -erade 


omy.  really  help  the  worsening  manpow- 
er situation?  I  think  not. 

More   likely,   public   attitudes   in   this 
troubled      pconomv      could      well      shift 
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able  and  that  the  risks  and  burdens  are     No.  1  problem.  We  must  now  have  a  com-         This  material  is  submitted  in  com- 

shared.  There  must  also  be  a  full-scale     prehensive  and  innovative  review  of  the     pliance  with  the   provisions  of  section 
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decade,  recruiting  under  the  volunteer 
approach  will  be  more  and  more  difficult 
and  the  U  S.  militar>-  manpower  situa- 
tion will  get  worse  and  worse.  Given  these 
facts,  something  different  is  needed. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  CONCEPT  IS  UNDEFENDABLE 

In  this  dangerous  decade,  an  unde- 
pendable  manpower  supply  greatly  adds 
to  the  danger.  The  volunteer  concept 
has  been  shown  to  be  undependable  be- 
cause it  cannot  supply  the  manpower 
when  it  is  needed  the  most— in  wartime 
or  emergencies.  This  fact  has  not  been 
disputed.  The  Defense  Department's  own 
data  show  that  90  days  after  mobiliza- 
tion, the  Army  would  only  be  able  to  fill 
52  percent  of  its  infantry.  73  percent  of 
its  artillery  and  28  percent  of  its  tank 
positions.  The  manpower  situation  would 
even  be  worse  after  90  days. 

Moreover,  we  are  now  witnessing  the 
failure  of  the  volunteer  concept  to  sup- 
ply adequate  manpower  even  in  peace- 
time. In  s'mple  terms,  we  have  reached 
the  point  that  the  volunteer  force  is  lim- 
iting what  this  Nation  can  do  to  meet 
legitimate  defense  needs^and  that  is 
a  dangerous  situation  for  world  peace. 
The  Navy  is  threatening  to  tie  up  its 
ships  because  of  lack  of  crews.  There 
have  been  suggestions  that  our  national 
security  now  requires  an  increase  in  the 
fleet  and  that  some  powerful  battleships 
and  an  aircraft  carrier  should  be  taken 
out  of  mothballs  and  added  to  the  active 
fleet  But  the  constraints  raised  in  those 
discussions  do  not  focus  on  money; 
rather,  the  point  is  made  that  the  volun- 
teer force  cannot  supply  the  manpower 
needed  All  of  the  Army  divisions  in  the 
United  States  are  unprepared  because 
they  lack  qualified  personnel  In  fact, 
we  have  Army  units  with  no  manpower 
assigned  at  all,  where  equipment  sits 
unused  Such  units  hardlv  deserve  the 
label  "Active"  Army.  The  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  are  below  a  reduced  author- 
ized strength  The  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps  has  declared  the  volun- 
teer concept  a  failure.  According  to  the 
Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  General  Allen: 
The  United  States  ne«ds  to  have.  In  being, 
a  system  which  will  provide  a  continuous 
inventory  of  potential  inductees  for  mobili- 
zation. That  capability  does  not  now  exist 
The  national  security  risk  associated  with 
a  weak  Selective  Service  Svsteni  Is  signifi- 
cant. 

While  technology  has  greatly  increased 
the  firepower,  mobility,  and  information 
capacity  of  U.S.  forces,  technology  does 
not  fight  wars— people  fieht  wars,  and 
that  means  manpower.  Who  would  say 
that  the  Russians  with  their  growing 
conventional  might  can  be  deterred  from 
further  adventures  if  the  United  States 
has  only  its  understrength  active  duty 
forces  to  rely  upon,  a  week  Reserve  and 
no  dependable  source  of  military  man- 
power? 

THE      VOLUNTrni      CONCEPT      IS      tJNFAlX 

The  volunteer  concept  has  been  shown 
to  be  unfair  because  it  exempts  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  classes  of  our  societv  from 
military  service.  Only  l  percent  of  the 
new  volunteers  are  college  graduates  and 
more  than  25  percent  are  hieh  school 
dropouts.  In  addition,  some  30  percent  of 
volunteers   are    from    minoritv    groups 


The  reading  level  has  dropped  greatly 
requiring  the  military  services  to  re- 
write their  training  manuals  for  sophis- 
ticated equipment  to  the  fifth-grade 
level  and  to  spend  large  amounts  of  time 
and  money  on  remedial  education  pro- 
grams. Most  disturbing  are  the  recent 
revelations  that  test  scores  of  recruits 
have  been  "adjusted"  in  the  past  to  show- 
far  higher  levels  of  mental  aptitude  than 
were  the  case  among  new  recruits.  There 
is  concern  now  that  about  50  percent  of 
all  Army  recruits  are  in  the  lowest  cate- 
gory of  mental  aptitude. 

Despite  these  alarming  trends  in  the 
quality  of  new  recruits,  the  Army,  which 
needs  to  expand  recruiting  by  25  percent 
to  maintain  its  current  strength,  is  now 
lowering  its  quality  standards  in  an  ef- 
fort to  get  more  numbers  of  people.  The 
Army  will  lower  the  proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  it  seeks,  accept  17- 
year-old  dropouts,  eliminate  minimum 
education  criteria  for  recruits  and  now 
accept  women  hieh  school  dro-^outs  and 
those  women  in  the  lowest  mental  group 
for  the  first  time. 

The  volunteer  concept,  based  on  eco- 
nomics, may  be  suited  to  feudal,  mer- 
cenary, and  very  small  armies.  It  is  not 
suited  for  a  country  that  stands  for 
liberty  and  freedom  in  the  world  and 
where  the  citizens  recognize  their  duty 
and  agree  to  equitably  share  the  burdens 
of  protecting  their  freedom.  A  19th  cen- 
tury British  soldier  and  author.  Sir 
William  Francis  Butler,  put  it  well: 

The  nation  that  will  insist  on  drawing  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  t)etween  the  fight- 
ing man  and  the  thinking  man  Is  liable  to 
find  Its  fighting  done  by  fools  and  its  think- 
ing done  by  cowards. 

We  cannot  go  back  to  the  old  Selective 
Service  System  because  it  was  not  fair. 
But  we  must  adopt  a  new  draft  system 
that  fairly  spreads  the  burden  of  mili- 
tary service  among  all  social  and  eco- 
nomic groups. 

THE    VOLUNTEER    CONCEPT    IS    UNAJTORDABLE 

The  volunteer  concept  has  proven  it- 
self unaffordable.  Manpower  funding 
has  gone  up  from  44  percent  to  56  per- 
cent of  the  overall  defense  budget.  In  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  the  United  States 
spent  $100  billion  more  on  manpower 
than  if  the  proportion  of  the  defense 
budget  for  manpower  had  remained  at 
44  percent.  While  this  is  not  fully  attrib- 
utable to  the  volunteer  concept,  the  drive 
for  volunteers  prevents  taking  action  to 
save  on  manpower  costs. 

There  are  those  who  call  for  more  in- 
discriminate increases  in  military  pay.  I 
would  simply  ask  for  the  evidence  that 
more  pay  would  in  any  way  solve  our  mil- 
itary manpower  problems  rather  than 
continue  to  make  them  worse.  We 
doubled  recruit  pay  in  1972  and  have 
added  more  bonuses  and  allowances 
since  then.  In  this  inflationary  economy 
there  has  been  erosion  in  the  buying 
power  of  many  of  our  people,  including 
mihtary  personnel  since  1972.  But  in  real 
buying  power,  after  inflation,  junior  en- 
listed men  today  are  paid  about  125  per- 
cent more  than  in  1964  and  senior  en- 
listed, about  20  percent  more  in  buying 
power.  Will  more  across-the-board  pay. 
costing  billions,  in  this  troubled  econ- 


omy, really  help  the  worsening  manpow- 
er situation?  I  think  not. 

More  likely,  public  attitudes  in  this 
troubled  economy  could  well  shift 
against  needed  defense  spending  if  pay 
is  portrayed  a.s  the  overriding  military 
priority  while  the  rest  of  the  American 
people  are  tightening  their  belts. 

In  addition,  willi  the  tremendous  and 
justifiable  resource  demands  to  mod- 
ernize our  forces  to  counter  the  unre- 
lenting buildup  and  advances  in  weapons 
sophistication  of  Soviet  forces,  we  can- 
not continue  to  allow  our  manpower 
spending  to  eat  up  such  a  large  portion 
of  the  budget. 

THE    MILITARY    PAY    STRUCTURE    MUST    BE 
CHANGED 

There  are  problems  in  military  pay 
that  should  be  remedied.  But  that  can- 
not be  done  fully  until  the  source  and 
supply  of  manpower  has  been  deter- 
mined. 

We  must  develop  a  concept  of  military 
pay  that  will  work.  We  had  one  that 
worked  for  almost  200  years  and  aban- 
doned It  m  1972  in  favor  of  "cash  on 
the  barrelhead"  to  buy  military  service. 
Since  then,  we  have  spent  billions  more 
than  we  would  have  under  the  old  system 
and  the  problems  get  worse  Our  prob- 
lems can  only  be  remedied  by  changes 
in  the  basic  concept  and  structure  of 
military  pav  George  Washington  said  in 
1783: 

A  proper  difference  should  be  made  be- 
tween the  pay  of  the  non-commls.sloned  of- 
ficers (sergeants  particularly)  and  privates, 
to  give  them  that  pride  and  consequence 
which  is  nece-ssary  to  command. 

At  the  time  he  wrote,  sergeants  were 
paid  2' J  times  a  private's  compensa- 
tion. We  carried  that  idea  and  pay 
difference  through  the  1960's,  but  in  an 
effort  to  get  more  volunteers,  it  was 
abandoned.  Today  a  sergeant  is  paid 
only  60  percent  more  than  a  private,  has 
far  less  chance  for  promotion  than  a 
private,  and  must  train  and  discipline 
privates  of  little  talent  and  capacity  to 
take  discipline.  This  is  a  system  designed 
to  lose  the  best,  most  talented  and  skilled 
non-commissioned  officers.  Across-the- 
board  pay  raises  will  only  perpetuate 
this  problem. 

THE    MILITARY    MANPOWER    SYSTEM     MUST    BE 
IMPROVED 

The  time  has  come  to  put  our  military 
manpower  system  in  order.  There  is 
danger  and  uncertainty  ahead  in  the 
next  decade;  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  risks  of  the  current  manpower 
system. 

We  must  make  a  start  leading  back 
to  the  use  of  a  fair  form  of  the  draft  to 
supply  our  military  manpower  for  the 
active  and  reserve  forces.  This  means 
revitalizing  the  almost  defunct  Selective 
Service  Svstem  so  that  it  can  efficiently 
and  effectivelv  do  the  job.  It  means  be- 
ginning registration  and  all  the  steps 
needed  to  acquire  the  names  and  status 
of  our  young  men.  It  also  means  a  top 
to  bottom  review  and  rewrite  of  the 
whole  bodv  of  law  nertainine  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  with  the  elimination  of 
all  but  the  minimum  required  exemp- 
tions, so  that  our  people  can  be  assured 
that  the  new  system  is  fair  and  reason- 
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able  and  that  the  risks  and  burdens  are 
shared.  There  must  also  be  a  full-scale 
effort  to  explain  to  the  American  people 
why  the  country  must  return  to  the 
draft. 

NEED    A    COMPLETE    REVIEW    OP    THE    MANPOWER 
SYSTEM 

Rather  than  confusing  the  need  for 
the  simple  process  of  registration  with 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  what  we 
really  need  is  a  complete  and  timely  re- 
view of  every  aspect  of  the  entire  mili- 
tary manpower  system— active  and  re- 
serve— aimed  at  changing  the  current 
system  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
1980's.  There  are  many  difficult  ques- 
tions that  need  to  be  addressed  and 
answered  in  this  review. 

Part  of  this  review  should  consider 
changes  in  the  structure  of  military  pay. 
Should  sergeants  have  a  substantial  pay 
difference  from  privates?  Should  pay  be 
the  only  means  of  rew-arding  personnel 
or  should  there  be  more  emphasis  on 
mihtary  benefits?  Should  all  skills  be 
paid  the  same  or  should  there  be  some 
differential  for  highly  skilled  nuclear 
technician.s?  Should  all  personnel  in  a 
particular  grade  receive  the  same  pay 
or  should  high  quality  personnel  pro- 
moted early  be  recognized  with  higher 
pay?  Should  there  be  an  expansion  in  the 
scope  and  use  of  warrant  officers  in 
highly  technical  skills  or  should  all  offi- 
cers be  in  the  same  system? 

Organization  and  callup  procedures  for 
the  Reserve  Forces  also  need  review  and 
change  Should  Reserve  imits  be  copies 
of  Active  units  or  should  more  be  tailored 
to  fit  into  Active  units'!'  Should  tiiere  be 
more  use  of  units  manned  by  both  Active 
and  Reserve  personnel? 

Reduction  in  numbers  and  an  improve- 
ment in  quality  of  life  for  those  who 
make  a  military  career  may  also  be 
needed.  Should  there  be  tight  screening 
o!  personnel  'uefore  they  are  given  career 
status  and  their  pay  improved  or  should 
all  who  wish  be  allowed  to  stay  on  active 
duty? 

Our  training  system  and  promotion 
system  for  enlisted  men  and  officers 
needs  to  be  redesigned.  Do  we  promote 
too  many  people  too  fast  and  give  them 
more  pay  with  no  more  responsibility? 
Do  we  have  too  many  people  in  the  higher 
grades?  Are  schools  and  promotion  the 
right  of  all  who  stay  on  active  duty  or 
should  the  selection  be  careful  and  more 
restricted? 

A  rethinking  and  change  of  the  laws 
and  policies  which  govern  and  affect 
military  discipline  are  also  a  part  of  this 
review.  Must  a  sergeant  or  commander 
consult  a  lawyer  to  deal  with  minor  in- 
fractions of  discipline? 

The  policies  which  affect  military  life 
also  need  rethinking  and  change— is 
military  service  to  be  a  24-hour  duty  or 
a  40-hour  job?  Is  it  a  hfe  in  barracks 
or  a  morning  commute?  Is  it  large  num- 
bers of  dependents  overseas  or  is  it 
shorter  tours  and  dependents  cared  for  at 
home? 

America  has  sought  many  nartial  solu- 
tions to  its  manpower  problems  during 
the  1970's.  They  have  failed.  The  most 
senior  U.S.  military  commanders  have 
identified  manpower  deficiencies  as  their 


No.  1  problem.  We  must  now  have  a  com- 
prehensive and  innovative  review  of  the 
entire  military  manpower  system.  New, 
effective,  and  durable  programs  are 
needed— not  shortsighted,  temporary 
fixes  which  have  been  popular.  We  need 
a  toughening  up  and  tightening  down  of 
our  entire  military  personnel  system. 
Without  it.  we  will  not  have  the  pre- 
paredness nor  the  public  acceptance  to 
meet  the  security  challenges  ahead. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennisi.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  on  the  remarks  he  has  just 
made.  His  was  a  very  timely  statement, 
very  pertinent  to  the  problems  that  have 
an  impact  upon  the  defense  posture  of 
this  country  at  the  present  time.  I  feel 
that  he  has  performed  a  service  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter. 

I  think  we  are  still  in  agreement  that 
we  want  our  country  to  be  prepared  for 
any  eventuality  that  might  occur.  I,  like 
he.  felt  that  the  Voluntary  Army  con- 
cept certainly  was  worth  being  given  a 
trial,  being  given  an  opportunity  . 

Many  of  us  here  feel,  as  he  does,  that 
this  country's  national  security  inter- 
ests would  be  much  served  by  registra- 
tion. I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for  the 
registration  of  women.  I  do  see  a  neces- 
sity for  the  registration  of  men. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  registration  in 
itself  would  have  a  favorable  impact 
upon  strengthening  of  our  Reserve 
Forces:  and  that  is  where  we,  as  a 
nation,  have  to  go  to  find  trained  men  to 
fill  in  the  gaps  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency. 

So  I  compliment  the  chairman  on  his 
statement,  and  I  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  as  in  legislative 
session,  that  the  period  not  extend  be- 
yond 30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein,  as  in  legislative  session, 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSULTATTON  ON   U.S. 
REFUGEE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  request  of  the  chairmcui  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  Mr. 
Kennedy  I.  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  the  results  of  the  consultations 
completed  this  past  week  on  U.S.  refugee 
programs  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1980. 


This  material  is  submitted  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  section 
201  of  Public  Law  96-212,  "The  Refugee 
Act  of  1980,  "  which  requires  that  the 
President  s  representatives  consult  with 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  on  the  admission  of  refugees 
to  the  United  States  beyond  the  "nor- 
mal flow"  ceiling  of  50.000 

In  fulfillment  of  its  statutory  obliga- 
tions, the  Judiciary  Committee  con- 
ducted a  public  hearing  on  April  17, 
where  it  received  the  "Report  to  Con- 
gress on  Proposed  Refugee  Adrmssicms 
and  Allocations  for  Fiscal  Year  1980," 
as  submitted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  on  behalf  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  report, 
as  well  as  the  statements  of  Secretary 
Vance  and  Senator  Kennedy,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  material  follows: 
Senator  Kennedy  s  Statement  at  Judiciaby 

CoMMrrTEE    HEARrNc    ON    United    States 

Refugee  Programs 

Todays  hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Is  the  first  formal  "consultalion  '  on 
Linited  States  reiugee  programs  required  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  new  reiugee  bill — Ihe 
Refugee  Act  of  1980 — which  was  signed  Into 
law  last  month.  This  new  Act  Is  the  first 
major  reform  In  nearly  three  decades  of  our 
Nation's  laws  on  the  admission  and  re- 
settlement of  refugees. 

We  are  at  a  watershed  point  In  our  effort 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  world's  home- 
less. For  even  as  the  new  law  gives  our  coun- 
try new  and  better  tools  to  help  assist  and 
resettle  refugees,  never  has  there  been  a 
time  in  modern  history  when  more  refugees 
needed  our  help. 

There  are  over  13  million  refugees  In  the 
world  today.  Over  the  past  three  years  alone 
the  number  has  escalated  by  more  than 
2.000  a  day.  And  Just  since  the  last  meeting 
of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees 
in  October,  the  numtier  of  new  refugees 
needing  his  assistance  has  nearly   doubled. 

So  this  hearing  this  morning  Is  far  more 
than  a  mere  formality  required  by  law  It 
represents  the  partnership  that  must  exist 
between  the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress 
if  our  country  is  to  be  able  to  respond  to 
the  urgent  resettlement  needs  of  thousands 
of  refugees  for  whom  we  feel  we  have  a 
special   humanitarian  concern. 

Refugee  problems  are  of  deep  concern  to 
the  American  people,  not  only  because  of 
our  Nation's  long  and  proud  humanitarian 
record  in  assisting  them — but  also  because 
refugees  pose  critical  foreign  policy  prob- 
lems for  us  and  the  international  com- 
munity. We  know  from  recent  history  that 
massive  refugee  movements  can  unbalance 
peace  and  ^^tabllltv  as  much  as  any  ann.s 
race  or  txilltlcal  or  military  confrontation. 

We  see  t>^ls  todav  in  Southeast  Asia,  where 
a  bnman  tlf^e  has  fled  conflict  and  t*>e  after- 
math of  war  In  Indochina,  creating  critical 
political  and  ml'ltarv  problems  for  Thailand 
anH  ne1(?bborlne  countries. 

We  see  It  In  Pakistan  where  over  half 
a  million  Afehan  refugees  have  escaped 
invadine  Soviet  troops. 

We  see  It  In  Somalia,  where  nearly  a 
million  refugees  from  Ethiopia  are  now 
encamoed  on  a  bleik  desert  landscape  with 
little  food,  medicine  or  water — and  even 
less  hope 

And  we  have  seen  It  most  recently  In  the 
traeic  humnn  drama  that  has  seized  the 
Peruvian  Embassv  In  Havana,  where  some 
11  000  Cubans  have  rushed  to  seek  political 
asylum. 

Obvlouslv.  the  acenda  before  us  Is  large 
The  world's  refupee  problems  are  dlfTlcult 
and  complex    We  face  llfe-and-death  sltua- 
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tlons  among  tens  of  millions  of  homeless 
men,  women  and  children.  If  massive  hu- 
man tragedies  are  to  be  avoided,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  others  in  the  international 
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strumental  in  generating  the  broad  interna- 
tional response  these  situations  require. 

In   some   cases,    however,    resettlement   of 
refugees  Is  a  practical  necessity.  Last  spring, 
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tlons  among  tens  of  mllUons  of  homeless 
men,  women  and  children.  If  massive  hu- 
man tragedies  are  to  be  avoided,  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  others  in  the  international 
community  must  understand  what  more  we 
can  and  must  do  to  help. 

Today's  witnesses  will  help  provide  this 
better  understanding  by  reviewing  for  us 
projected  United  States  refugee  programs 
around  the  world,  helping  us  chart  the 
course  we  should  taXe  In  Implementing  the 
generous  refugee  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress. 

We  need  to  know  what  more  must  be 
done  to  cope  with  Indochlnese  refugees — 
especially  the  crisis  among  Cambodian  ref- 
ugees. What  are  we  doing  to  deal  with  the 
root  causes  behind  this  massive  crisis  of 
people?  What  more  can  our  diplomacy  do 
to  help  Improve  conditions  Inside  Cambodia, 
rather  than  deal  with  the  tragic  symptoms 
on  the  periphery? 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  now  finally  endorsed  the  call  I 
made  one  year  ago.  In  April  1979.  for  an 
international  conference  to  deal  with  the 
political  and  military  Issues  behind  the  con- 
flict In  Cambodia.  Clearly,  we  must  move 
from  a  helpless  stance  of  simply  accepting 
more  and  more  refugees  from  Cambodia 
without  actively  trying  to  secure  a  cease- 
are  as  well  as  a  political  settlement. 

And.  most  Important,  we  need  to  know 
what  we  plan  to  do  now — not  months  later — 
to  help  avert  a  second  and  ruinous  famine 
in  Cambodia  predicted  for  later  this  year. 

In  Cuba  and  other  areas  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica— so  close  to  our  shores  and  so  Important 
to  our  national  Interests — we  need  to  know- 
how  we  are  going  to  respond  to  the  needs 
of  Cuban.  Haitian,  and  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican refugees  The  recent  refugee  crisis  In 
Havana  at  the  Peruvian  Embassy  Illustrates 
only  too  well  the  importance  of  the  emer- 
gency provisions  of  the  new  Refugee  Act — 
and  we  need  to  know  more  fully  how  those 
provisions  will  be  Implemented  in  the 
future. 

The  problems  of  Haitian  refugees  must 
also  be  of  urgent  concern  to  us.  We  should 
now  move — as  I  urged  the  Attorney  General 
last  November — to  resolve  all  pending  Hai- 
tian cases  in  Florida.  We  should  wipe  the 
slate  clean  and  Institute  new  and  fairer 
procedures  to  deal  with  Haitians  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  Refugee  Act.  For  too  long, 
Haitians  have  been  the  victims  of  discrimina- 
tory American  law  and  policies,  and  they 
have  been  treated  with  little  compassion 
and  even  less  regard  for  their  welfare. 

Finally,  we  need  to  know  what  more  can 
be  done  for  both  Jewish  and  Arab  refugees 
In  the  Middle  East,  resulting  from  the  tragic 
conflicts  between  Israel  and  Its  neighbors, 
from  the  devastating  civil  war  in  Lebanon, 
and  now  from  the  escalating  confrontation 
between  Iran  and  Iraq. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  our  efforts  over 
the  years  to  assist  Jewish  refuges  from  Com- 
munist countrle.s— by*  obtaining  permission 
for  them  to  emigrate  and  by  facilitating 
their  transit  through  Vienna  and  Rome  to 
Israel  as  well  as  other  countries.  In  this 
connection,  I  am  concerned  over  the  recent 
downturn  in  the  emigration  rate  for  Soviet 
Jews,  and  I  believe  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  encourage  a  reversal  of  this  disturbing 
trend.  ° 

th«^T'J'  ?^"'°°s  °f  refugees  strewn  across 
the  globe  have  a  claim  upon  the  attention 
and  concern  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. Some  require  immediate  food  and  re- 
lief to  sustain  life  Some  need  local  settle- 
ment a«lstance.  Some  need  tTrnp^rarj^e- 
therh^'^u'^H"'  r"'^^"^  re^trla?,on  to 
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plemented for  the  remainder  of  this  fisc&l 
year  and  prospectively  for  1981. 

Statement  by   Honorable   Ctrcs  R.  Vance 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
consult  with  you.  In  accordance  with  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980.  on  our  plans  for  refu- 
gee admissions  and  resettlement  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Administration  has  long  shared  the 
views  of  this  Committee  that  a  uniform,  co- 
herent, manageable  policy  governing  refugee 
admissions  to  this  country  Is  necessary  The 
Refugee  Act  of  1980  represents  a  coopera- 
tive effort  by  the  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  establish  the  legal  framework  for 
such  a  policy.  It  is  an  accomplishment  of 
which  we  all  may  be  Justly  proud. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  Is  the  beginning  of  the  long  and  chal- 
lenging task  of  formulating  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  equitable  basis  for  our  refu- 
gee programs.  We  look  forward  to  continuing 
to  work  closely  with  you  In  implementing 
the  Act. 

I  would  like  first  to  discuss  with  you  briefly 
this  morning  our  basic  approach  to  the  grow- 
ing refugee  problem,  and  then  to  address  the 
major  considerations  which  underlie  our 
proposed  fl.scal  year  1980  refugee  admissions. 
With  me — to  answer  your  detailed  questions 
about  the  operation  of  our  refugee  admis- 
sions and  domestic  assistance  programs — are 
Ambassador  Victor  Palmleri.  the  US.  Co- 
ordinator for  Refugee  Affairs:  Nathan  Stark, 
Under  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare:  and  Doris  Melssner,  Deputy  Asso- 
ciate Attorney  General. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  few  words  about  our 
overall  approach   to  refugee  problems. 

Through  an  active  diplomacy,  through  eco- 
nomic and  security  assistance  programs, 
through  practical  support  for  human  rights 
progress,  we  shall  persist  In  our  efforts  to 
resolve  the  conflicts  and  ameliorate  the  un- 
derlying conditions  that  give  rise  to  large 
numbers  of  refugees.  At  the  same  time.  It  is 
both  in  our  national  character  and  in  our 
national  Interest  to  respond  compassion- 
ately and  sensibly  to  a  mounting  refugee 
problem. 

Events  around  the  world  In  the  past  few 
months  vividly  Illustrate  the  magnitude  and 
the  complexity  of  the  refugee  problem  con- 
fronting the  international  community  FYom 
Kampuchea  .  .  .  from  Afghanistan  .  .  .  from 
Ethiopia  .  .  from  many  other  countries,  ref- 
ugees totaling  in  the  millions  have  fled  their 
homes  In  the  face  of  external  aggression. 
political  and  religious  persecution,  and  clvU 
strife.  They  constitute  a  vast  sea  of  up- 
rooted, homeless,  aggrieved  people. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  their  suffering,  or  to 
the  consequences  for  stability  and  peace  if 
we  leave  them  to  languish  without  hope. 

In  nearly  every  Instance,  an  enormous  bur- 
den has  fallen  on  countries  of  first  asylum — a 
burden  most  have  borne  with  extraordinary 
compassion  and  generosity.  But  It  would  be 
unrealistic  and  unwise  to  expect  that  these 
nations  can  bear  this  burden  alone  Interna- 
tional efforts  are  essential,  both  to  alleviate 
human  suffering  on  a  massive  scale  and  to 
lessen  the  unsettling  political,  economic,  and 
social  tensions  that  large  refugee  populations 
can  create  for  first-asylum  countries. 

Our  initial  objective  In  responding  to  spe- 
cific refugee  situations  has  been  to  Join  In 
International  efforts  to  provide  relief  to  the 
refugees  in  place,  that  is.  in  the  countries  of 
first  tisylum.  and  to  promote  voI"ntary  le- 
patriatlon  of  refugees  where  possible.  Many 
nations  have  contributed  generously — 
through  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees,  and  in  other  ways.  The 
U.S.  has  been  in  the  forefront  among  con- 
tributors to  these  International  relief  efforts. 
Often,  the  leadership  of  the  U.S.  has  been  In- 


strumental In  generating  the  broad  interna- 
tional response  these  situations  require. 

In  some  cases,  however,  resettlement  of 
refugees  Is  a  practical  necessity.  Last  spring, 
for  example,  thousands  of  Indochlnese  fled 
their  homes — by  sea  and  by  land — only  to  be 
turned  back  by  neighboring  countries  al- 
ready overwhelmed  by  large  refugee  popula- 
tions. President  Carter's  pledge  to  double  our 
rate  of  resettlement  of  Indochlnese  refugees 
to  14.000  a  month  was  a  critical  factor  In 
generating  new  resettlement  pledges  by  over 
twenty  countries  at  the  Geneva  conference 
last  July.  This  demonstrated  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  International  community  to 
share  the  burden  led  the  nations  in  the 
region  to  resume  granting  of  first  asylum 

Against  this  general  background,  let  me 
outline  for  the  Committee  how  we  propose 
that  the  United  States  participate — consist- 
ent with  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980— In  Inter- 
national resettlement  efforts  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

By  eliminating  the  previous  geographic 
and  ideological  restrictions  on  granting  of 
refugee  status,  the  Act  enables  a  more  flexible 
system  for  refugee  admissions  and  assistance. 
We  Intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  flexibility 
to  establish  admissions  criteria  that  are  as 
comprehensive  and  equitable  as  possible.  In 
doing  so.  we  will  pay  close  attention  to  the 
resettlement  needs  of  refugees  in  regions  not 
explicitly  encompassed  by  the  prior 
legislation. 

Let  me  be  frank  In  pointing  out.  however, 
that  it  will  take  time  to  translate  the  goal  of 
greater  equity  Into  a  workable  system.  Many 
of  the  factors  which  contributed  to  our  pre- 
vious refugee  admissions  practices  will  of 
necessity  continue  to  play  an  important  role 
for  some  time.  Indeed,  these  factors  should 
be  taken  Into  account  as  we  strive  to  define 
the  elements  of  a  more  equitable  system. 

Among  the  considerations  which  have 
helped  shape  our  admissions  proposals  for 
fiscal  year  1980  are  the  following: 

We  must  continue  to  be  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  refugees  with  close  ties  to  the  United 
States.  We  shall  remain  dedicated  to  reuni- 
fying families  and  to  aiding  those  who  have 
had  past  employment  ties  to  the  United 
States. 

Where  the  United  States  has  stood 
uniquely  as  a  symbol  of  freedom  from  op- 
pression for  a  particular  group,  we  must  re- 
spond to  their  understandable  aspirations  for 
safe  haven  in  our  country 

We  must  consider  how  our  participation 
In  refugee  resettlement  efforts  can  further 
our  broader  foreign  policy  objectives — for  In- 
stance, by  promoting  the  stability  of  friendly, 
democratic  governments  in  countries  of  first 
asylum. 

And  we  will  continue  to  be  guided  by 
our  assessment  of  the  opportunities  for  reset- 
tlement In  other  countries,  and  the  practical 
limits  on  U.S.  resources. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  we  propose  to  admit 
Into  the  U.S.  231,700  refugees.  This  figure  In- 
cludes over  114.000  refugees  admitted  before 
April  1  under  previous  statutory  limits  and 
parole  programs  authorized  by  the  Attorney 
General  and  approved  by  the  Congress.  For 
the  second  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  propose 
to  admit  approximately  117,000  refugees.  In- 
cluding up  to  3.500  of  the  Cubans  at  the 
Peruvian  Embassy  In  Havana. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  major  groups  of 
refugees  we  propose  to  admit  and  the  con- 
siderations underlying  these  proposals. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  we  face  a  human  trag- 
edy of  staggering  dimensions.  The  enormous 
Indochlnese  refugee  burden  Is  also  a  con- 
tinuing challenge  to  the  stability  of  neigh- 
boring nations.  We  propose  to  continue  to  re- 
settle 14,000  Indochlnese  refugees  per  month 
in  the  U.S.— a  total  of  168,000  this  fiscal  year. 
This  level  would  continue  the  admission  rate 
pledged  last  year  by  President  Carter  and 
previously  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1980  un- 
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der  the  Attorney  General's  parole  authority, 
with  Congressional  concurrence.  In  addition 
to  the  major  humanitarian  dimension  of  this 
commitment.  It  is  an  important,  tangible 
demonstration  of  the  U.S.  support  for  the 
ASEAN  nations. 

At  the  Geneva  conference  last  year,  the 
world  community  more  than  doubled  Its  re- 
settlement offers  and  the  Vietnamese  pledged 
an  end  to  forced  departures.  Since  the  con- 
ference, the  rate  of  new  arrivals  of  "boat 
people  "  has  declined.  Resettlement  in  third 
countries  has  increased.  This  has  somewhat 
eased  the  burden  on  first  asylum  countries. 
Boats  of  refugees  are  not  now  being  pushed 
back  to  sea. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  remains  grave. 
In  addition  to  some  150.000  Khmer  in  tempo- 
rary holding  centers  In  Thailand,  some  230.- 
000  Indochlnese  remain  In  refugee  camps 
Many  of  those  In  refugee  camps  have  been 
waiting  for  resettlement  for  as  long  as  five 
years.  Without  sustained  resettlement  com- 
mitments from  the  U.S.  and  other  countries 
these  people  face  a  bleak  future— an  exist- 
ence without  hope.  Many  are  haunted  by  the 
prospect  of  forced  repatriation,  with  perse- 
cution or  possible  death  in  their  homelands 
Flagging  international  interest,  a  sharp  new 
Influx  of  refugees,  or  new  tension  in  the  re- 
gion could  prompt  changes  of  policy  toward 
the  refugees  by  the  countries  of  first  asylum. 
Most  of  the  Indochlnese  refugees  we  pro- 
pose to  admit  this  year  have  ties  to  the 
United  States— relatives  already  in  this  coun- 
try or  past  associations  with  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment or  US.  institutions.  In  addition,  we 
propose  to  admit  a  substantial  number  of 
refugees  who  have  been  languishing  for  years 
in  refugee  camps  and  have  no  other  resettle- 
ment prospects. 

Let  me  note  that  some  of  the  Vietnamese 
qualified  for  admlFslon  by  virtue  of  family 
ties  or  political  persecution  mav  come  di- 
rectly from  Vietnam  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  Vietnamese  authorities  permit  the 
planned  "direct  departure"  program  to  eo 
forward. 

From  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
we  propose  to  admit  33,000  and  5,000  refugees 
respectively. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
to  offer  a  haven  to  any  refugee  from  the 
Soviet  Union  who  wishes  to  resettle  In  this 
country  This  will  remain  our  policy  We  de- 
plore the  restrictions  by  Soviet  authorities 
that  have  resulted  In  a  recent  decline  in  the 
number  of  Jews  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union.  Should  these  restrictions  be  eased 
and  the  trend  reversed,  we  are  fully  prepared 
to  consult  the  Congress  Immediatelv  on  ad- 
ditional admissions  and  the  necessarv  fund- 
ing to  accommodate  all  Soviet  Jews  who  ^eek 
admission  to  the  United  States  We  also  an- 
ticipate admitting  Soviet  Armenians  and 
other  Christians  who  wish  to  resettle  here  as 
well  as  Eastern  Europeans  of  diverse  back- 
grounds who  have  suffered  discrimination  in 
their  homelands. 

We  propose  to  admit  20.500  refugees  from 
Latin  America.  This  figure  Includes  19,500 
Cubans. 

The  U.S.  has  a  long  and  proud  history  of 
aldln<T  Cubans  fleeing  renresslon  un^er'the 
Castro  reelme.  To  date  some  800.000  Cubans 
have  resettled  In  the  United  States.  In  recent 
years.  Cuban  refueee  admissions  have  been 
limited  primarily  to  former  political  prison- 
ers and  their  families,  and  to  ca<=es  Involving 
reunification.  Persons  in  these  categories  will 
continue  to  comprise  the  bulk  of  the  Cuban 
refugees  we  will  admit. 

The  rush  to  the  Peruvian  Embassy  com- 
pound In  Havana  nearly  two  weeks  ago  bv 
some  10.000  Cubans  seeking  acvlum  Is  stark 
evidence  of  the  oppressive  conditions  under 
which    Cubans    live.    The    laree    numb»r    of 

re^tM»''r°'Jt''^°  ^^''^  efores.=ed  a  desire  to 
resettle  In  the  United  States  is  vivid  proof 
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that   the    United   States   remains    a   strong 
symbol  of  freedom  and  safe  haven. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  international 
effort  begun  yesterday  with  the  movement 
of  the  first  group  of  refugees  from  Havana  to 
Costa  Rica  will  continue  at  an  accelerated 
pace— particularly  in  view  of  the  deteriorat- 
ing health  and  sanitation  conditions  at  the 
Peruvian  Embassy. 

For  our  part,  we  have  pledged  to  accept  up 
to  a  third  of  these  Cubans  for  resettlement 
In  the  U.S..  to  a  maximum  of  3,500.  This 
figure  Is  Included  In  the  19,500  Cuban  ad- 
missions total.  We  Intend  to  give  priority  to 
refugees  seeking  family  reunification  and 
former  political  prisoners  and  their  families. 
A  number  of  other  countries  have  offered 
to  accept  some  of  these  people.  We  anticipate 
that  additional  pledges  will  be  forthcoming. 
It  is  our  hope  that  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  move  these  Cubans  to  Peru  or  a 
third  country  where  they  can  be  processed 
for  final  resettlement  In  an  orderly  manner. 
In  addition  to  Cubans,  we  anticipate  ad- 
mitting 1,000  other  refugees  from  various 
parts  of  Latin  America.  TTiese  include  Cen- 
tral Americans  fleeing  civil  strife  in  their 
homelands. 

We  are  strongly  commltteed  to  expanding 
admissions  of  refugees  from  Africa.  The  geo- 
graphical restrictions  In  the  previous  legisla- 
tion severely  limited  the  number  of  Africans 
who  could  qualify  for  refugee  status.  Nearly 
all  of  those  who  did  qualify  came  from  the 
Horn  of  Africa,  defined  by  the  prior  legisla- 
tion as  a  part  of  the  Middle  East  The  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980  eliminates  this  restriction, 
making  It  possible  for  refugees  In  any  part 
of  Africa  to  apply  for  admission.  The  immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  currently 
Is  developing  temporary  procedures  for  re- 
viewing appUcatlon.s  from  Africans,  pending 
ese  establishment  of  an  INS  presence  In 
Africa. 

We  propose  1 .500  admissions  this  fiscal  year 
for  African  refugees.  This  level  constitutes 
a  three-fold  Increase  over  last  fiscal  year.  It 
Is  our  best  estimate  of  the  number  who  will 
wish  to  apply  for  and  will  qualify  for  refugee 
status  during  this  fiscal  year  Our  experience 
m  the  coming  six  months  should  provide  us 
with  a  sound  basis  for  adjusting  this  num- 
ber In  calculating  fiscal  year  I98I  admission 
levels. 

We  shall  maintain  our  long-standing  policy 
of  resettling  persons  fleetne  political  and 
religious  persecution  in  the  Middle  East.  We 
propose  to  admit  a  total  of  2,500  refugees 
from  this  region.  This  reflects  a  growing  de- 
mand for  resettlement  among  rcllglou'5  and 
ethnic  minorities  In  the  region,  such  as 
Christians  from  Iraq.  Internal  repression; 
and  now  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  also  created  large  numbers  of  Afghan 
refugees,  some  of  whom  are  also  seeking 
admission  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  recognize  that  there  re- 
main large  regional  disparities  In  the  num- 
bers of  proposed  refugee  admissions.  I  be- 
lieve the  considerations  I  have  noted  compel 
these  disparities  for  the  present.  As  I  have 
indicated,  however,  we  are  determined  to  de- 
velop a  system  which  permits  refugees  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  freely  to  apply  for  admis- 
sion to  the  US  and  to  have  their  applica- 
tions fairly  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  refugees  we  prooose  to 
admit  Into  the  U.S.  from  abroad,  the  Act 
also  authorizes  an  adiustment  to  permanent 
resident  status  of  uo  to  2  500  persons  In  the 
United  States  who  have  been  granted  politi- 
cal asylum.  These  2  .SOO  would  bring  to  234,- 
200  the  total  number  of  refugee  admissions 
and  adjustments  for  this  year. 

The  cost  to  the  federal  government  of 
processing,  transporting,  and  Initially  re<!Pt- 
tllne  these  refugees  In  the  United  States  will 
be  approximately  S267  million  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  We  estlmite  that  domestic  assistance- 
funded  through  the  Department  of  Health, 


Education  and  Welfare— will  cost  an  addi- 
tional $243  million.  A  number  of  other  fed- 
eral agencies  will  Incur  lesser  expenses  for 
providing  services  to  these  refugees 

It  IS  important  to  note  that  the  private 
sector,  particularly  voluntary  agencies,  con- 
tribute generously  to  refugee  resettlement 
programs  Our  ability  to  work  cioselv  with 
dedicated  private  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals has  helped  to  make  resettlement  a 
remarkably  effective  process. 

The  U.S.  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Affairs 
will  be  working  with  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare— and  with  the  Congress— to  refine 
the  admissions  criteria  and  procedures 
needed  to  Implement  the  new  Act 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  refugee  admissions  I 
have  discussed  constitute  a  major  commit- 
ment by  our  government  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  Helping  these  persecuted  and 
uprooted  persons  begin  new  lives  in  our 
country  will  require  the  creative  use  of 
limited  resources  But  I  am  confident  that 
our  nation,  which  provided  a  new  life  for 
our  forefathers,  will  faithfully  uphold  this 
humanitarian  tradition  and  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

United  States  Coordinator 

FOE  Repucee  Affairs. 
Washinffton.  DC.  April  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
ChaiTTJian,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  U.S. 
Senate. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  Initiate  the  consultation  process 
required  in  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  on  ref- 
ugee admissions  levels  and  allocations  for 
Fiscal  Year  1980  In  anticipation  of  Secre- 
tary Vance's  appearance  before  your  Com- 
mittee on  April  17,  I  am  pleased  to  transmit 
the  Information  required  by  the  Act  on  the 
Administration's  proposal  to  admit  up  to 
231.700  refugees  for  permanent  resettlement 
in  the  United  States  during  Fiscal  Year  1980. 
This  projected  level  of  admissions  Includes 
the  up  to  3.500  Cubans  about  whom  tele- 
phonic consultations  were  undertaken  with 
an  appropriate  member  of  your  staff  last 
week,  while  the  Congress  was  in  recess 

Included  In  this  package  is  a  short  ap- 
pendix analyzing  the  conditions  at  the 
Peruvian  Embassy  In  Havana  which  led  to 
our  decision  to  engage  in  emergency  group 
admissions  consultations  In  the  event  we 
had  to  move  some  of  the  Cubans  to  the 
United  States  before  Congress  reconvened. 
Secretary  Vance  and  I  look  forward  to  pro- 
viding you  with  additional  information  on 
this  issue  as  part  of  the  consultations  proc- 
ess. Following  the  completion  of  the  con- 
sultations, I  will  report  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  views  of  the  Committee  con- 
cerning these  proposals  before  he  Issues  his 
final  determination  on  the  admissions  levels 
and  allocations  for  this  year 
Sincerely. 

Victor  H.  Palmieri. 

consttltations  on  the  admission  of 
Refugees 

By  the  authority  vested  In  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  (PX.  96-212:  8  U.SC  1101  note),  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  amended 
(8  U.SC.  1101  et  seq),  and  Section  301  of 
Title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  it  Is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

1  -101.  Exclusive  of  the  functions  otherwise 
delegated,  or  reserved  to  the  President,  by 
this  Order,  there  are  hereby  delegated  the 
following  functions: 

(a)  To  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  At- 
torney General,  or  either  of  them,  the  func- 
tions of  Initiating  and  carrying  out  appropri- 
ate consultations  with  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the   House  of  Representatives  for   purposes 
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of  Section  101  (a)  (42)  (B)  and  208(a),  (b). 
(d) .  and  (e)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a)  (42) 
(B)   and  1157(a).  (b).  (d).  and  (e)). 


tlon  required  by  207(e)   of  the  Immigration  for  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 

and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended.  House   and   the  Senate   In   compliance   with 

1-103.  There  are  reserved  to  the  President  the    requirements    of    the    Refugee    Act    of 

the  following  functions  under  the  Immigra-  1980.    The   Act    requires    that    the    Commit- 
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of  Section  101(a)  (42UB)  and  208(ai.  (b). 
(d),  and  le)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  as  amended  (8  U  S.C.  1101(a)  (42) 
(B)   and  1157(a),  ib),  id),  and  (e)). 

lb)  To  the  United  States  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  j\ffairs.  the  functions  of  reporting 
and  carrying  on  periodic  discussions  under 
sections  207id)(l)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

1-102  (a)  The  functions  yested  In  the 
United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs by  Section  l-lOl(b)  of  this  Order  shall 
be  carried  out  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Attorney  General,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

ibi  The  United  States  Coordinator  shall 
notify  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General,  or  either  of  them,  wish  to 
consult  for  the  purposes  of  Section  207(a), 
(b).  or  (d)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  as  amended  The  United  States  Coor- 
dinator for  Refugee  AfTalrs  shall.  In  accord 
with  his  responsibilities  under  Section  301 
of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  (8  U  S.C  1='2';). 
prepare  for  those  Committees  the  informa- 


tion required  by  207(e)   of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended. 

1-103.  There  are  reserved  to  the  President 
the  following  functions  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  as  amended: 

(a)  To  specify  special  circumstances  for 
purposes  of  qualifying  persons  as  refugees 
under  Section  101(a)  (42)  (B). 

(b)  To  make  determinations  under  Sec- 
tions 207(a)(1),  207(a)(2),  207(a)(3)  and 
207(b). 

(c)  To  fix  the  number  of  refugees  to  be 
admitted  under  Section  207(b) . 

1-104.  Except  to  the  extent  Inconsistent 
with  this  Order,  all  actions  previously  taken 
pursuant  to  any  function  delegated  or  as- 
signed by  this  Order  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  taken  and  authorized  by  this  Order. 

Jimmy   Carteb. 

The  White  House.  April  15,  1980. 

Proposed  Refugee  Admissions  and  Allo- 
cations For  Fiscal  Year  1980  in  Accord- 
ance   With    the    Refugee    Act    of    1980 

SUMMARY 

The   attached   report   has   been   prepared 


for  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  The  Act  requires  that  the  Commit- 
tees be  provided  with  information  on  the 
six   areas  of   concern  as   follows; 

(/)  Nature  of  the  refugee  situation 
During  the  past  year,  there  have  been 
significant  increases  In  the  numbers  of 
refugees  and  displaced  persons  through- 
out the  world,  with  estimates  as  high  as 
14  million.  Although  some  crises  are  short 
lived  because  refugees  are  repatriated  or 
resettled  In  place,  situations  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Afghanistan 
suggest  an  ominous  trend  toward  massive 
and  long-term  refugee  problems.  Large 
numbers  of  refugees  Impose  economic  and 
political  strains  on  countries  of  first  asylum 
and  are  a  threat  to  peace  in  their  respec- 
tive   regions. 

(2)   Number  avd  allocation  of  refugee 

admissions 

The   proposed    number   and   allocation   of 

refugees    to    be    admitted    to    the    United 

States  during  Fiscal  Year  1980  Is  as  follows: 


REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS.  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Area  of  origin 

Approximate 
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half  of 
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Approximate 
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Asia 

169, 200 

(168.000) 

(1,200) 

33.000 

5.000 

2,500 

17.000 

(16,000) 

(1,000) 

Africa 

Subtotal 

Asylum  status  adjustments 

120 

1,380 

I  500 

Indochinese 

84.000 
600 

18.000 

2,000 

500 

S4,00O 
600 

15,000 
3.0OO 
2.000 

Other             .    , .     .. 

114,284 

113,916 

228, 200 
2  500 

Soviet  Union 

Eastern  turope 

Middle  East 

Total 

230,700 

Latin  America 

Cubans 

Other 

9,300 
64 

7,000 
936 

(3)  Proposed  plans  and  cost  of  their  move- 

ment and  resettlement 
A  framework  for  the  selection,  processing, 
transporation  and  resettlement  of  refugees  is 
provided.  We  propose  to  give  preference  to 
refugees  with  ties  to  the  United  States,  such 
as  close  relatives  or  past  associations  with  the 
U.S.  Government  or  American  institutions, 
and  to  refugees  without  such  ties  who  are  of 
special  humanitarian  concern  to  the  United 
States,  such  as  political  prisoners. 

Resettlement  assistance  Includes  place- 
ment with  sponsors,  reception,  and  initial 
assistance  and  orientation  by  voluntary 
agencies.  In  addition,  refugees  are  eligible 
for  federally-funded  assistance  necessary  to 
help  them  become  self-sufficient  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  including  language 
and  vocational  training  and  Job  placement. 
Needy  refugees  are  also  eligible  for  cash  and 
medical  assistance  Special  services  are  pro- 
vided to  unaccompanied  minors. 

It  is  expected  that  the  total  cost  of  assist- 
ance to  refugees  being  resettled  In  the  United 
States  during  Fiscal  Year  1980  will  be  ap- 
proximately $1  05  bUllon. 

(4)  Anticipated  social,  economic,  and  demo- 
graphic impact  of  their  admission  to  the 
United  States 

Despite  the  difficulty  that  refugees  have 
created  in  some  pai-ts  of  the  country,  we 
expect  that  they  will  make  a  positive  con- 
tribution to  the  United  States  as  have  refu- 
gees before  them. 

(5)  Resettlement  efforts  of  other  countries 
Third  country  participation  in  the  reset- 
tlement of  refugees  has  been  and  is  expected 


to  continue  to  be  substantial  during  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  Of  the  736.025  Indochinese  refu- 
gees resettled.  432,749  have  been  admitted  to 
countries  other  than  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding 254.345  resettled  by  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Africa  and  Latin  America 
have  resettled  most  of  their  refugees  within 
their  own  regions.  Canada.  Western  Europe, 
and  Scandinavian  covntrles,  Australia.  New 
Zealand  and  Israel  have  accepted  significant 
numbers  of  refugees  from  other  regions. 

(6)   Impact  of  refugee  resettlement  on 
foreign  policy 

The  acceptance  of  refugees  for  resettle- 
ment in  United  States  is  of  critical  im- 
portance In  furthering  US.  humanitarian  as 
well  as  political  and  strategic  objectives  in 
the  world. 

(1)   A  description  of  the  nature  of  the 
refugee  situation 

Over  the  past  year,  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant Increases  in  the  numbers  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  throughout  the  world. 
The  total  number  is  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  14  million.  Civil  strife,  armed  conflict,  and 
human  rights  violations,  including  persecu- 
tion on  ethnic,  religious,  racial  and  political 
grounds  are  among  the  primary  causes  for 
the  continued  growth  of  the  world  refugee 
population. 

Refugee  problems  affect  every  continent. 
Although  some  crises  are  short-lived  because 
refugees  can  be  repatriated  or  resettled  In 
place,  recent  developments  In  Southeast  Asia, 
the  Horn  of  Africa  and  Afghanistan  suggest 
an  ominous  trend  toward  massive  and  long- 
term  refugee  problems. 


Large  numbers  of  refugees  impose  serious 
economic  strains  on  countries  of  first 
asylum;  they  have  a  destabilizing  impact  on 
the  iiaternal  political,  social  and  ethnic  bal- 
ance of  their  societies;  and  they  are  a  threat 
to  peace  and  stability  in  their  respective  re- 
gions. Refugees  seeking  a  place  to  live  have 
resettlement  needs  which  must  be  shared  by 
the  international  community.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  offer  resettlement  opportunities 
consistent  with  our  long  history  of  humani- 
tarian concern. 

For  further  details  on  the  worldwide  refu- 
gee situation  see  the  "Overview  of  the  World 
Refugee  Situation,"  Section  H. 
(2)    Number  and  allocation  of  the  refugees 

to    be   admitted    and   conditions   in  their 

countries  of  origin 

In  response  to  urgent  humanitarian  needs 
and  foreign  policy  concerns,  it  Is  proposed  to 
admit  228,200  refugees  to  the  United  States 
during  Fiscal  Year  1980  and  to  adjust  the 
status  of  up  to  2.500  persons  granted  aisylum 
in  the  United  States  in  earlier  years,  pursu- 
ant to  Title  II,  Section  209(b)  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980. 

The  228.200  admissions  Include  approxi- 
mately 1 14.284  refugees  already  admitted 
during  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  year.  Ad- 
mission of  Soviet  and  Indonese  refugees  at 
levels  described  were  approved  in  Congres- 
sional consultations  in  October  and  Decem- 
ber. For  the  second  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1980, 
the  numbers  and  allocations  have  been  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  provision  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980. 

The  table  which  follows  provides  a  break- 
down of  the  proposed  total : 
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Asia _ 169,200 

Indochinese 84,000                  84,000  (168,000) 

Other 600                       600  (1,200) 

Soviet  Union.. 18,000                  15,000  33  000 

Eastern  Europe 2,000                    3,000  5  000 

Middle  East 500                    2  000  2  500 


ASIA 

The  proposed  number  of  admissions  from 
Asia  for  Fiscal  Year  1980  is  169.200.  Of  this 
number.  1 68.000  will  be  reftigees  from  Indo- 
china and  1.200  will  be  other  refugees  from 
.Asia. 

Under  the  parole  authority  vested  in  the 
Attorney  General  by  Section  212(d)  (5)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  .Act  iINAl  prior 
to  its  amendment  by  Section  203(f)  (3)  of  the 
Refugee  Act  of  1980.  approximately  84.000  In- 
dochinese were  admitted  during  the  first  half 
of  Fiscal  Year  1980.  The  total  number  of 
Indochinese  refugees  who  were  accepted  In 
'he  United  States  under  parole  or  other  pro- 
visions of  the  INA  during  the  five  years  since 
the  collapse  of  the  former  governments  of 
South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia  was  332,- 
000  as  of  March  31,  1980.  The  admissions 
projected  for  the  remainder  of  Fiscal  Year 
1980  will  bring  the  total  to  416, COO. 

The  current  and  proposed  resettlement  rate 
of  14.000  Indochinese  a  month  Is  in  keep- 
ing with  President  Carter's  announcement  at 
the  Tokyo  economic  summit  on  June  28.  1979, 
that  the  United  States  intended  to  double  l^s 
resettlement  of  Indochinese  in  response  to 
the  crisis  in  Southeast  Asia  caused  by  mount- 
ing arrivals  of  refugees  by  land  and  especi- 
ally by  boat  In  countries  of  first  asylum 
where  refugee  camps  were  already  over- 
flowing. 

At  that  time,  nearly  360.000  refugees  were 
living  in  crowded,  unsanitary  sites  on  the 
periphery  of  the  Soiith  China  Sea  or  in  a 
string  of  camps  running  along  the  Thai  bor- 
der. The  plight  of  the  boat  refugees  and  their 
impact  on  first  asylum  countries  in  the 
spring  of  1979  attracted  worldwide  attention 
and  galvanized  the  international  community. 
United  Nations  Secretary  General  Waldheim 
convened  a  meeting  in  Geneva  on  Julv  20- 
21.  1979  to  deal  with  the  crisis.  Following  the 
U.S.  decision  to  double  Indochinese  refugee 
resettlement,  many  nations  pledged  addi- 
tional resettlement  offers.  As  a  result,  since 
September,  the  monthly  departures  of  refu- 
gees from  the  camps  to  permanent  homes  In- 
creased to  an  average  of  25,000  a  month  At 
the  same  time,  the  arrivals  of  refugees  drop- 
ped sharply  after  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam  ISRV)  Indicated  at  the  Geneva 
meeting  that  it  would  suspend  its  program  of 
forced  departures  of  its  unwanted  ethnic 
Chinese  minority  and  control  the  clandestine 
escapes  of  ethnic   Vietnamese 

There  are  presently  230.000  boat  and  over- 
land refugees  in  first  asylum  countries:  120.- 
000  from  Laos,  100, 000  from  Vietnam,  and 
10,000  from  Kampuchea.  Food  shortages  and 
civil  war  have  driven  another  150,000  Khmer 
into  Thai  holding  centers  since  October,  but 
the  Thai  Government  has  not  granted  refu- 
gee status  to  these  "new  Khmer"  for  fear 
that  they  would  be  added  to  the  rolls  of 
the  140.000  Indochinese  who  have  been  in 
Thailand  for  years  awaiting  resettlement. 
Clustered  along  the  Thai-Kampuchean  bor- 
der are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Khmer 
seeking  food  and  a  haven  from  the  fighting 
consequent  to  the  Vietnamese  invasion. 
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An  estimated  20,000  of  the  150,000  new 
Khmer  in  Thai  holding  centers  have  close 
ties  with  the  United  States  by  virtue  of 
lamily  connection  or  former  employment.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  because  of 
Thailand's  concerns  regarding  the  status  of 
these  people  and  the  possibility  of  move- 
ments of  additional  Khmer  to  and  over  the 
border.  Even  though  the  Southeast  Asian 
camp  populations  have  been  reduced  by  ap- 
proximately 130,000  since  last  summer,  the 
number  of  those  remaining  in  camps  Is  un- 
acceptably  high  to  first  asylum  countries  and 
must  be  further  and  steadily  reduced  if  new 
arrivals  are  not  to  be  turned  back  to  sea  or 
forcibly  repatriated. 

New  Indochinese  refugee  flows  are  Inevit- 
able. Armed  forces  of  the  governments  of 
Laos  and  of  Vietnam  are  harassing  Hmong 
and  other  bill  tribespeople  of  Laos.  Those 
who  have  not  yet  abandoned  their  trad- 
itional way  of  life  and  been  relocated  In 
rigidly  controlled  areas  have  been  subjected 
to  air.  artillery,  and  infantry  attacks,  and  ac- 
cording to  repeated  refugee  claims,  chemical 
v.arfare.  Ethnic  Lao.  both  farmers  and  trades- 
people, are  severely  taxed  and  deprived  of 
political  liberty.  From  five  to  six  thousand 
Hmong  and  Lao  move  Into  Thailand  each 
month  The  Hmong  survivors,  who  make  up 
half  of  that  number,  often  show  evidence  of 
brutal  attacks,  the  severity  of  which  sug- 
gests that  Pathet  Lao  and  Vietnamese  are 
retaliating  for  previous  associations  of  the 
Hmong  with  the  United  States. 

The  SRV  also  continues  to  penalize  those 
associated  with  the  former  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  is  especially 
repressive  to  ethnic  Chinese.  Those  who  pre- 
viously were  members  of  the  middle  class  are 
subjected  to  economic  persecution.  Political 
liberties  are  almost  nonexistent  for  the  en- 
tire society  The  war  in  Kampuchea  and  the 
confrontation  with  the  Peoples  Republic  of 
China  (PRO  have  compoundei  the  food 
production  problems  of  the  SRV.  Military 
recruitment  to  support  aggression  In  Kam- 
puchea has  increased  the  incentives  for 
escape  from  what  is  an  ever  more  rigid  total- 
itarian state.  Even  with  the  SRVs  mora- 
torium on  forced  departures  and  the  intensi- 
fied surveillance  against  covert  escanes.  the 
number  of  boat  refugees  has  averaged  ap- 
proximately 3.000  a  month  during  the  first 
half  of  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

Moreover.  Vietnamese  authorities  have 
made  it  quite  clear  In  exchanges  with  other 
countries  that  the  moratorium  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Its  unwanted  citizens  will  not  be 
sustained  unless  resettlement  countries  ac- 
cept people  directly  from  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City 
in  addition  to  those  who  qualify  under  the 
normal  immigration  procedures  of  those 
countries.  Renewal  of  the  officially  sponsored 
expulsion  program  by  the  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities, which  refugee  reports  indicate 
could  be  reinstituted  very  rapidly,  would 
subject  people  to  lifethreatenlng  clrcum- 
s'ances  if  first-asylum  countries  were  to  shut 
their  doors  and  reject  a  large  proportion  of 
new  arrivals,  as  they  did  last  year. 


The  14,000  monthly  admissions  of  Indo- 
Chinese  are  drawn  from  the  refugee  pop- 
ulations in  all  the  first-asylum  countries 
and  win  also  be  drawn  from  Vietnam  as  soon 
as  the  SRV  permits  persons  who  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  United  Stales  to  leave 
that  country.  Section  201  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  states  that  the  President,  after  ap- 
propriate consultation  with  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives,  may  specify  for 
special  circumstances  that  a  person  within 
the  country  of  his  nationality  is  a  refugee. 
Accordingly,  following  these  consultations, 
the  President  plans  to  specify  that  persons 
in  Vietnam  who  otherwise  qualify  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States  under  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980  are  refugees  of  special  con- 
cern to  the  United  States. 

The  decision  concerning  the  allocation  of 
movements  from  individual  first-asylum 
countries  is  based  on  several  factors  includ- 
ing the  rate  of  flow  of  new  arrivals  Into  spe- 
cific countries,  the  composition  of  that  flow 
in  terms  of  our  criteria  for  selection  based 
on  links  to  the  United  States,  and  the  poli- 
tical situations  and  refugee  policies  In  those 
countries.  Presently,  more  than  half  of  our 
monthly  refugees  Intake  Is  drawn  from  Thai- 
land. Hmong.  Lao.  and  Khmer  overland 
refugees  now  constitute  approximately  50 
percent  of  the  monthly  admissions  to  the 
United  States,  and  Vietnamese  nationals 
make  up  the  remainder.  No  fixed  proportions 
can  or  should  be  set.  however,  because  of 
the  uncertainties  of  the  situation. 

In  addition  to  Indochinese.  we  propose  that 
the  United  States  admit  up  to  1.200  other 
Asian  refugees  who  will  seek  and  qualify  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  during  Fis- 
cal Year  1980.  Of  this  number.  600  have  al- 
ready been  admitted  during  the  first  half  of 
Fiscal  Year  1980.  Many  of  these  refugees  are 
expected  to  be  ethnic  Chinese  who  have 
escaped  from  China.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  the  previous  program  of  admitting  Chi- 
nese under  conditional  entry  (Seventh 
Preference) . 

SOVIET   UNION 

The  proposed  number  of  refugees  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  the  Soviet  Union  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980  Is  33.000  Approximately  18.000  So- 
viet refugees  have  been  admitted  during  the 
first  half  of  Fiscal  Year  1980. 

Refugees  coming  from  the  Soviet  Union 
are  expected  to  continue  to  be  primarily  So- 
viet Jews,  with  Armenians  making  up  most 
of  the  non-Jewish  arrivals  Last  year  over 
50.000  refugees  left  the  USSR  of  whom  some 
60  percent  came  to  the  United  States  and  30 
percent  resettled  In  Israel  Of  the  remaining 
10  percent,  most  resettled  In  Australia.  Can- 
ada. New  Zealand  and  Western  Europe.  Al- 
though it  is  not  fjosslble  to  predict  the  abso- 
lute number  of  Soviet  refugees  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980,  we  expect  the  previous  pattern  of 
distribution  to  continue 

The  United  States  has  had  a  special  con- 
cern for  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  since  World 
War  II  which  has  been  reinforced  by  Con- 
gressional action  and  by  the  establishment 
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of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Holo-  middle  east  nearly  800.000  of  them  were  resettled  In  the 

caust.  Jews  now  leave  the  USSR  because  they         xhe   proposed    number   of   refugees   to   be     United  States, 
are  subject  to  severe  discrmiination   by  the      admitted   from   the   Middle   East    for   Fiscal  '"  '^'         '" 


In  the  early  1970's.  however,  the  Govern- 
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of  the  President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust. Jews  now  leave  the  USSR  because  they 
are  subject  to  severe  discrimination  by  the 
Soviet  authorities.  Some  of  these  refugees 
also  leave  in  order  to  be  reunited  with  rela- 
tives in  the  United  States. 

The  estimates  for  SKlmlsslons  of  Soviet 
refugees  in  Fiscal  Year  1980  reflect  a  down- 
turn in  recent  months  In  the  number  of  Jews 
permitted  to  depart  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
order  to  do  justice  to  the  needs  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  refugees  worldwide,  we  must 
base  our  projections  on  current  perceived 
trends.  We.  of  course,  deplore  restrictions 
by  Soviet  authorities  which  have  led  to  the 
downturn  In  the  number  of  Jews  permitted 
to  leave  the  USSR.  Should  there  be  an  In- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  Soviet  Jews  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  United  States,  we  are 
prepared  to  consult  with  the  Congress  on 
additional  refugee  admissions  numbers  and. 
If  necessary,  seek  additional  funds. 

In  addition  to  Soviet  Jews,  there  are 
Armenians  smd  other  Christians  who  have 
suffered  discrimination  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  have  aroused  the  special  interest  of 
members  of  various  religious  denominations 
In  the  United  States.  Armenians  have  had  a 
particularly  difficult  time  since  their  return 
to  the  Soviet  Union  after  World  War  II. 
The  discrimination  which  Armenians  and 
members  of  certain  other  Christian  groups 
face  and  their  strong  desire  for  family  re- 
unlflca'lon  make  these  refugees  of  special 
humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  Statee. 

EASTERN  EtmOPE 

The  proposed  number  of  refugees  to  be 
admitted  from  Eastern  Europe  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980  is  5.000  Approximately  2.000  have 
been  admitted  during  the  first  halt  of  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  Based  on  Fiscal  Year  1979  move- 
ments, an  estimated  10,000  refugees  will 
leave  for  the  West  from  communist-domi- 
nated countries  of  Eastern  Europe  other 
than  the  Soviet  Union  during  Fiscal  Year 
1980. 

Romanians  are  the  largest  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean group  expected  to  be  admitted  Into 
the  United  States  during  this  period.  Un- 
der a  special  Thlrd-Country-Processlng 
(TCP)  program,  Romanians  seeking  reunl- 
flcatlon  with  relatives  In  the  United  States 
are  pre-screened  by  our  Embassy  In  Buch- 
arest, and  subsequently  travel  to  Rome  for 
final  documentation  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS).  The  TCP  pro- 
gram was  Initiated  early  In  1975  and  has 
steadily  Increased  In  volume  to  reach  the 
current  rate  of  1.200  persons  per  year. 
Additional  Romanians  fleeing  their  country 
are  processed  In  Western  Europe  for  third 
country  resettlement,  and  many  of  them 
come  to  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  emigration  provisions  of  the 
Jackson-Vanlk  Amendment  to  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  under  which  Romania  wa.s  granted 
Most  Favored  Nation  tariff  treatment,  we  an- 
tlcloate  that  the  Romanian  authorities  will 
permit  a  steady  flow  of  refueees  If  the  level 
of  Romanian  refugee  cases  Increases,  we  will 
consult  with  the  Congress  on  additional  ref- 
ugee admissions  numbers  and  funding  if  nec- 
essary. 

Other  Eastern  European  refugees — the  ma- 
jority from  Czechoslovakia.  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary, and  lesser  numbers  from  Bulgaria  and 
Albania — find  their  way  to  countries  In  West- 
em  Europe  which  offer  them  temporary  asy- 
lum. If  patterns  of  previous  years  persist, 
about  half  of  these  Eastern  European  refu- 
gees will  remain  In  Western  Europe  or  emi- 
grate to  Canada  or  Australia.  The  other  half 
will  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States. 

Eastern  European  refugees  are  of  special 
humanitarian  concern  to  the  United  States 
principally  because  of  the  oppression  they 
have  suffered  under  communism.  In  addition 
many  of  them  have  relatives  In  the  United 
stAtes. 


MniDLE    EAST 

The  proposed  number  of  refugees  to  be 
admitted  from  the  Middle  East  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980  Is  2.500.  Approximately  500  have 
been  admitted  during  the  first  half  of  Fis- 
cal Year  1980. 

The  present  situation  In  the  Middle  East — 
defined  here  as  extending  from  the  Indian 
sub-continent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
along  the  North  African  littoral — is  such 
that  It  Is  difficult  and  Impractical  to  break 
down  refugee  allocations  by  separate  groups 
for  the  remainder  of  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Con- 
sequently, the  proposed  2,500  refugee  admis- 
sions win  be  allocated  among  the  groups 
noted  below  depending  on  circumstances  of 
concern  to  the  United  States. 

Some  2,000  Assyrians,  Christians  who  left 
Iraq  during  the  past  few  years  claiming  per- 
secution, are  temporarily  In  Greece  where 
they  have  applied  to  the  INS  for  admission 
Into  this  country  as  refugees.  Many  persons 
In  this  group  have  relatives  In  the  Assyrian - 
American  communities  of  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Los  Angeles  and  Hartford.  Representatives  of 
these  communities  support  the  claims  of  the 
Iraqi  Assyrians  that  they  were  subject  to 
persecution  In  Iraq.  It  Is  difficult  to  confirm 
these  claims  at  this  time.  Nevertheless,  dur- 
ing Fiscal  Year  1980,  we  propose  to  admit  a 
certain  number  of  Assyrian -Christians,  prin- 
cipally those  who  can  demonstrate  family  re- 
unification objectives  In  coming  to  the 
United  States,  and  who  can  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  for  admission  as  refugees 

Another  Middle  Eastern  group  of  special 
concern  to  the  United  States  consists  of 
30.000  Iraqi  Kurds  who  fied  to  Iran  and 
remained  there  after  the  collapse  of  the 
Kurdish  revolt  In  Iraq  In  1975.  We  have 
identified  a  group  of  approximately  700 
Kurds  whose  close  family  members  were 
admitted  to  the  United  States  In  1976  and 
1977.  If  the  United  Nations  High  Commis- 
sioner (UNHCR)  Is  able  to  arrange  for  the 
movement  of  any  of  these  Kurds  from  Iran, 
w©  are  prepared  to  accept  them  If  they  other- 
wise qualify. 

Uncertainty  over  the  future  of  Iran  has 
begun  to  generate  a  significant  number  of 
applications  at  our  posts  in  Europe  from 
Iranians  seeking  admission  Into  the  United 
States  as  refugees.  Although  conditions  of 
persecution  affecting  Jews,  Bahals,  Armen- 
ians and  other  Iranians  are  unclear  at  pres- 
ent, members  of  these  various  Iranian  groups 
are  fearful  of  persecution  should  they  return 
to  Iran.  We  would  consider,  as  part  of  the 
total  of  2,500.  the  admission  of  a  certain 
number  of  Iranians  who  could  demonstrate 
compelling  humanitarian  reasons  for  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  and  who  could 
otherwise  qualify  as  refugees  under  the  law. 

Conditions  In  Afghanistan  are  generating 
Increasing  numbers  of  Afghan  refugees, 
many  of  whom  are  seeking  admission  to  the 
United  States.  We  propose  to  admit  a  certain 
number  who  have  been  persecuted,  or  have 
a  Justified  fear  of  persecution,  and  who  wish 
to  be  reunited  with  family  members  and  can 
otherwise  qualify  as  refugees  under  the  law. 

LATIN    AMERICA 

The  proposed  number  of  refugees  to  be  ad- 
mitted from  Latin  America  during  Fiscal 
Year  1980  Includes  16,000  Cubans  and  1.000 
other  Latin  Americans.  Approximately  9,000 
Cubans  and  64  other  Latin  Americans  entered 
the  United  States  during  the  first  half  of 
Fiscal  Year  1980. 

Most  refugee  admissions  to  the  United 
States  from  Latin  America  historically  have 
come  from  Cuba.  During  the  1960s  and  early 
1970's.  the  United  States  followed  a  policy  of 
accepting  Cuban  citizens  fleeing  their  home- 
land as  refugees.  Internal  opposition  to  the 
Cuban  Government  resulted  In  the  arrest  and 
sentencing  of  tens  of  thousands  of  Cubans 
for  political  reasons.  Since  1969.  almost  one 
million    Cubans    fled    their   homeland,    and 


nearly  800.000  of  them  were  resettled  in  the 
United  States. 

In  the  early  1970's.  however,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  placed  severe  restrictions  on 
the  number  of  Its  citizens  allowed  to  leave 
the  Island.  This  lasted  until  late  1978  when 
the  Government  of  Cuba  Instituted  a  more 
liberal  immigration  policy  and  agreed  to 
release  several  thousand  political  prisoners 
being  held  in  Cuban  Jails.  The  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment also  began  to  Issue  exit  permits  to 
political  prisoners  previously  released  from 
Cuban  Jails.  In  terms  of  actual  departures 
from  Cuba,  the  effect  of  the  new  Cuban  pol- 
icy was  not  felt  until  the  second  quarter  of 
Fiscal  Year  1979. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980  we  propose  to  admit 
16.000  Cuban  refugees  for  resettlement  In 
the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  approxi- 
mately 12.000  will  be  former  political  pris- 
oners and  family  members  and  approxi- 
mately 4.000  will  be  family  reunification 
cases. 

We  estimate  that  during  Fiscal  Year  1980 
some  17.000  former  political  prisoners  and 
family  members  will  apply  for  entry  into 
the  United  States.  Of  this  number,  2.500  will 
qualify  for  immigrant  visas.  The  remainder 
(14.500)  will  apply  for  admission  as  refugees. 
Of  this  number  12.000  will  be  admitted  as 
refugees  during  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Of  the  re- 
maining 2,500.  some  will  go  to  other  coun- 
tries; the  balance,  mostly  applicants  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  will  be  processed  In 
Fiscal  Year  1981.  Most  of  the  4,000  family 
reunification  cases  admitted  during  the  first 
half  of  Fiscal  Year  1980  entered  the  United 
States  from  Spain  under  the  conditional 
entry  (Seventh  Preference!  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Historically,  the  United  States  has  also 
provided  a  haven  from  persecution  to 
refugees  from  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. Prior  to  the  1970's.  refuge  was  offered 
to  those  who  qualified  for  political  asylum 
In  the  United  States.  In  recent  years.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  asylum,  we  have  Imple- 
mented several  refugee  programs  designed 
to  offer  permanent  resettlement  to  small 
groups  of  qualified  refugees.  Since  the  sum- 
mer of  1978,  the  Hemispheric  "500"  Progrtm 
has  assisted  political  detainees  and  other 
refugees  from  the  area  to  enter  the  United 
States  for  resettlement  This  program  has 
Issued  certificates  of  eligibility  in  239  cases, 
mostly  political  detainees  In  Argentina.  The 
Government  of  Argentina,  however,  has 
failed  to  allow  the  departure  of  the  great 
majority  of  these  Individuals.  To  date,  only 
80  individuals  (40  of  the  239  certified  casesi 
have  traveled  to  the  United  States.  The 
others  have  a  commitment  from  the  United 
States  to  allow  them  to  resettle  here.  They 
are  waiting  for  exit  permits  from  their  gov- 
ernments. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  we  prop>ose  to 
admit  up  to  1,000  Latin  American  refugees, 
in  addition  to  Cubans,  for  re.settlement  In 
the  United  States  Included  in  this  figure 
are  650  individuals  already  approved  through 
the  Hemlr,pherlc  "500"  Parole  Program.  Their 
ability  to  move  to  the  United  States  during 
Fiscal  Year  1980  will  depend  on  the  willing- 
ness of  their  home  governments  to  provide 
them  with  exit  permits. 

In  admitting  Latin  American  refugees,  the 
United  States  is  upholding  Its  long-standing 
humanitarian  tradition  of  offering  a  hiven 
to  res.dents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

HAFTI 

We  are  not  proposing  to  admit  any  Haitians 
as  refugees  because  we  do  not  expect  that 
?,  significant  number  of  those  outside  the 
United  States  will  meet  the  eligibility  re- 
quirement of  the  Refugee  Act  definition  and 
demonstrate  that  they  are  subject  to  politi- 
cal persecution  In  tlielr  homeland.  Several 
thousand  Haitians  have  applied  for  political 
asylum  after  arrival  In  this  country,  but  to 
date  only  a  few  hundred  have  successfully 
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shown  that  they  are  fieelng  political  perse-  malia.    570    In    Djibouti,    and    500    In    the  of    special     humanitarian    concern    to    the 

cution  rather  than  economic  hardship.  Sudan  need  third  country  resettlement  op-  United  States  such  as  former  or  current  po- 

Nonetheless.  we  will  continue  our  long-  fKjrtunltles  and  would  qualify  under  exist-  lltlcal  prisoners, 
standing  policy  of  examining  on  a  case-by-  'ng  U.S.  refugee  laws.  We  v/elcome  Congressional  views  on  such 
case  basis  applications  for  political  asylum  While  as  many  as  3.200  Ethiopians  may  criteria  and  ways  to  ease  the  transition  to  a 
from  Haitians  already  In  this  country.  We  apply  for  admission  to  the  United  States  as  more  equitable  and  rational  admissions  sys- 
are  fully  committed  to  affording  political  asy-  refugees,  we  believe  that  1.200  U  a  realistic  tem.  it  will  clearly  take  a  great  deal  of  Ume 
lum  to  all  Haitians  who  qualify.  We  will  also  estimate  of  those  who  could  qualify  and  be  and  careful  consideration  before  new  proce- 
begin  accepting  applications  from  Haitians  processed  during  the  remainder  of  Fiscal  dures  can  be  put  Into  effect.  In  the  mean- 
in  third  countries  who  wish  to  enter  the  Year  1980.  time,  our  policies  may  refiect  as  much  his- 
Tlnlted  States  as  political  refugees,  and  will  Most  of  the  remaining  refugee  admissions  torlcal  precedence  as  the  spirit  of  the  new 
examine  each  case  on  Its  merits.  As  with  numbers  are  expected  to  come  from  south-  Refugee  Act.  Ihus.  differences  in  admissions 
refugees  from  Latin  America  and  elsewhere.  ^""^  Africa  where  the  United  States  has  tra-  ig.^eis  and  the  processing  of  applicants  from 
we  will  consider  admitting  Haitians  who  are  dltionally  supported  majority  rule,  stability  various  parts  of  the  worid  do  not  necessarUy 
able  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  unable  or  *"*^  ^''^^  Institutions.  We  expect  to  receive  indicate  the  importance  we  attribute  to  par- 
unwllllng  to  return  to  Haiti  because  of  a  applications  from  Africans  from  this  region  t^-ular  regions  or  groups  of  people.  Although 
well-founded  fear  of  political  persecution.  **'°  I't"!  ,  persecuted  or  have  a  well-  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  equitable 
that  they  have  a  close  association  with  the  founded  fear  of  persecution,  should  they  re-  ^ic  distribution  of  refugee  admission 
United  States,  that  they  have  no  other  re-  '"'"„T^°f  ^'i"  ""  °^  'P^S'*'  T"'"  ?  numbers,  we  must  maintain  the  flexibility 
settlement  opportunities,  or  that  there  are  the  United  States  because  of  family  reunl-  ^^  respond  to  changing  refugee  needs  and 
other  humanitarian  reasons  for  admitting  Acation  Previous  employment  and  or  edu-  ^  „i  national  interests  in  specific 
them  to  the  United  States  as  refugees.  '^"°°''^  ^'«!,^  "f '  l^^^tltutlons  and  indl-  ^^^^                                                            ^ 

AFRICA  '"t"*"h!;?m'**  ^t  g'^«"  ?"•«/"«»"        „,^„„  In  tandem   with  our  efforts  to  develop  a 

Th.  nronn.»H  .„^^        .  *.  .             ,  ./?    '''^f^""".*  ^,.  =^'''°P'^  ^""^    T^'l^Z  ^°^^  ™tional  and  equitable  admissions  sys- 

The  proposed  number  of  African  refugees  Africa,  other  situations  may  develop  In  Africa  inienslfvlnc  our  efforts  to 

to  be   admitted   during  Fiscal  Year   1980  is  which   will   create   refugee   Lssues  of  special  ^^'  international  ^imion^  to  the  Si<i° 

InTtif^T^^'^T'f  '^°  -t^^'^'^r  '*""  ^'"manltarlan  concern  to  the  United  States.  ,TtLL  al  well^  t"l  h^a^ltaflan'lin^- 

m^thP  Pn«^,l,»    /   °f,  f'o*'.  Year   1980  prior  asylum  q^ences  of  refugee  problems. 

Tnf.rnT.?^^?f»  f ,  ^  ^^f  ^""l?^  ^^^°.  During  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1980.  WhUe  we  are  prepared  to  continue  taking 
rac  al  dlsrrim  n,;t  1  "  ,f"^  f''"'"  ^"'^  pursuant  to  Title  II  Section  209(b)  of  the  the  lead  in  supporting  multUateral  refugel 
lar^e  n.^^hP^nf  ri?,?  o.  ,  ^,  ?  ^^'^^^^^  Act.  we  Intend  to  permit  the  adjustment  of  relief  and  resettlement  efforts,  we  bellev7lt 
rlP^f  in^TQ^hl  TTM«^^t  .T  .  i?J' ''°"""  s^a^"^  °f  "P  to  2,500  individuals  who  were  is  imperative  for  other  countries  to  do  their 
her  of  rlflLp,  in  ?f  P  ^^  K  ,  ""'""  B^""'"*  ^ylum  in  the  united  SUtes  during  share  as  well.  We  would  hope  that  universal 
and  nnp  h«if ^,1  r.r,  ol^H  ..''  ""?  I  ,°  P*^^  ^^^"^  M^*^'"?  ^'^^^^  numbers  available  support  for  the  principles  of  burden -sharing 
TJ^eTlnd  d>TZ^  n  est  mates  of  ref-  ^m  ^ot  Increase  the  cost  of  the  program,  ^^^^^  lessen  the  need  Jor  the  kind  of  massive 
rlc^  to  4  rr,^  ifnr^f.f.  f  "!  ='"«  ^^"^^  'n^'vlduals  are  already  In  the  uS.  refugee  assistance  we  foresee  for  the 
D^le  ^en^ra  V  v,^  thp  governments  and  united  States  and  are  permitted  to  stay  un-  ^ear  future.  We  would  also  hope  that  respect 
e^s  Zs  fhe?r  r^wn  r^JnUm  *"".  °l  '^^^'"  '^"  ^^^  ^""^  °^  ^^^^  ^^  Protocol  Relating  to  f^^  fundamental  human  rlghU  would  allow 
most  nart  J^nr^fnr  A?H  "  "''i'  '°'  '^^  '^'  S^^^"^  °f  Ref"g^««  Adus.ment  simply  ,^  ^  remain  in  their  homelands,  rather 
rrovided^Uhin  aTh.»  t'^  T  7.  K*'.  "  ^'^^  ^^^"^  °^  ^^^  uncertainties  of  asylum  or  ^^^  j^,  ^^nged  to  seek  asylum  elsewhere. 
Sln^d^mandffrrnn^MPfl  ^'^  r/*"'.'*"  P"°'"  ^''''""  ^^  granting  them  permanent  Although  we  anticipate  that  most  refugees 
ancTto^rfr^  for  rff,,.^.f  A,  ?^^l**!.'^*"  ""^^'^^"^  ""^^  "*^*"^  ^^""^,5  adjustment  In  ^,„  ^^  processed  at  the  Immigration  and 
tLre  has  bLn  imlted^P,^  n^'f^*'  ^  this  fashion  was  not  available  un  11  enact-  Naturall^tlon  Service  (INS)  ^  which 
ment  orAfHcJ  Tefn^P^.^n  ,  T'"'!"  '"*"'  °'  '^^  ^^^""'  *''v^  '%"°'  ^.T  T  have  traditionally  prepared  refugees  for 
sTde  Africa  ^  countries  out-  to  predict  the  likely  number  of  applicant  ^^^ement  to  the  Uiited  States,  wt  do  not 
HowlJ!  "  ^^n"  **^^°  ^-^^  applications  for  ad  u,t-  ^^^,^^^  ^^^  possibility  that  some  refugees 
nn^wT/  *^, .^'^.f ^t  /  steadily  growing  ment  of  status  are  received,  the  additional  ^  proce^  at  newly  established  INS 
TT^Prt  %/  applications  for  admission  to  the  numbers  will  lapse  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  >^^  ^^  i'  ^^^^  Department  officers. 
^Ill^rJ  Jr?  ^l^^^""^  Religious  dlf-  year.  ,  ^  The  following  sections  describe  plans  for 
^«nOrt!;»t,^  .,  ",®"^"°"^  ^"'^  '^'*'  (3A)  Proposed  plans  for  their  movement  and  selecting  refuges  from  various  parts  of  the 
fTl?H?«n°"f  "t^^'*  '°';'^^'"^'^'^™'^"''  rcsetf/ement  ^^^Id.  trans^rtlng  them  to  the  United 
nc- ^r,y  ntwl  T  ^^i?..*^^  ™  '"  neighbor-  The  Refugee  Act  of  1980  provides  a  comore-  states,  and  assisting  their  resettlement  In 
will  pri^Ihii  t,.  a-tll-'oh.  tJhe  Refugee  Act  henslve  and  flexible  framework  for  refugee  this  country.  Under  the  Refugee  Act,  all 
for  «H^..cf„„  f  L'"t,''',  ■^'^<=*»s  to  apply  admissions  that  will  make  It  possible  for  the  refugees,  regardless  of  country  of  origin,  will 
LpL  i^w  °"  ,  °  ^'^^  United  States  as  refu-  united  States  to  respond  quickly  and  effec-  be  eligible  for  those  basic  services  which  help 
Ar-t%,f  iQon  l^  enactment  of  the  Refugee  tively  to  situations  where  compelling  human-  them  become  self-supporting  and  contrlbut- 
for  arimufi^,,  ^H  .ku.I^^"^  **''^  Ineligible  itarlan  and  foreign  policy  concerns  warrant  j^g  members  of  society  as  soon  as  possible. 
AfrirflnVfl!i^n„5  ^  7."!.^  restricted  to  moving  refugees  from  first-asylum  countries  m  the  past,  these  services  were  developed 
tries  or  r.!frr!]n  T'"""iv.™''^'^'* ''°"''"  land  in  some  cases  from  their  country  of  primarily  with  the  Indo<*ilnese  and  Cubans 
Horn  of  a7hJ.«  H»fl  ^  v  ,  P°''"°''  of  the  nationality)  to  the  United  States  for  resettle-  m  mind.  The  programs  described  in  the  sec- 
Middle  East  ®^  ^^  '**'  "^  P*"  of  the  ment.  Because  the  Refugee  Act  eliminates  the  tlon  on  the  Indochlnese  will  be  accessible  to 
Prpvini  K  previous  geographical  and  ideological  criteria  all  other  refugees,  with  the  exception  of  a 
curatpiv  rpfl"?  A*f^i°^  *PP"^*°*®^*'* '^"'^  "*^'  for  admission,  it  will  also  enable  a  much  few  Indochlnese-speclfic  programs  Including 
ment  In  th  tt  rtlrt*^^"  interest  In  resettle-  larger  pool  of  people  to  apply  for  refugee  art-  educational  aid  to  school  districts  with  large 
access  to  US  States  because  lack  of  mission  than  were  prevlouslv  eligible.  Given  concentrations  of  Indochlnese  children 
difficult  for  mos\  Sam  tre^terT^*J*  *^*  expected  number  of  applicante  from  soviet  and  eastern  ettropean  refugees 
plication  process.                             ^"  '^*  ^^^  around  the  world  and  the  limit  on  our  re-  ^^                    ^^  ^^^^^  ^^            ,^^^.^  ^^^^ 

The  proposed  admission  levels  for  Africa  try 'Te  'mu^t   noTL7elop"crlt"er  a   for"^'-  Soviet  Union  and  enter  the  West  by  rail  into 

are  continent-wide  rathpr  than  or,i,r,t,„  .„„  ''           must    now,    aeveiop   criieria    lor   no  Austr  a    where    those    who    wish    to   resettle 

clfic  becaus"e'orthe'vo'i:me'n"atre"of'A?r  :  TJZnT'o' ^\7l^T ^uZn^^rTn  Pe"nanent,y  In  Israel  are  processed  by  the 

can  politics  and  the  difficulty  of  foreseeing  conceTto  the  u^ted  sta^       humanitarian  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ,„^  ^^^    ^^  remainder  are 

precisely  which  African  countries  will  gen!  The   us    Coordinator  ^^^^^  Refugee   Affairs  registered  by  several  voluntary  refugee  agen- 

erate  those  who  actually  apply  and  qufllfy  wiU  be  workfng  clo^ly  with  the^^etarv  ol  ^'««  ""'I"  '^<">tract  to  the  United  States  De- 

for  refugee  status  during  Fiscal  Year   1980  state  and  the  Attomev^nerll  to  develop  Partment  of  State    Refugees  then  go  by  ra« 

Nonetheless,  by  far  the   largest  number  of  such  crUerlalnd  other  p^^uresn«:el^r^  ^o  Rome,  Italy,  where  they  are  maintained 

StTtris«t!"t^'t''"'nT    '°   '""^   ^"""^  "trip    me^the  RefugLT.^^^^  ',"T  "rr^e??  T  ^^u*^^' nrtn^^f; 

States  is  expected  to  continue  to  be  Ethlo-  fines  a  refucee  as  a  Der«)n  who  Is  nersecuted  ^'""^  ^°  °^^"  Western  countries,  principally 

h^lnc^^aLdrf^'n  °'  =*»^'°P'«««  »«''"'"ed  or  h  J  T^erfounde^d  fTr  ^f^L'^u^on  on  ^he  United  States.  After  the  documentation 

has  increased  as  follows:  ^^^„^^,  ^^                               nationality,  mem-  P"^''^  '^  completed,  the  Tntergovernm«i^l 

,o«"=                                      ^"'"'"^  '»d"»«f^d  bership  In  a  particular  social  group  or  pollt-  Committee  on  European  Migration   ( ICKM) 

1976    j^  leal  ODlnlon                                   off  arranges  for  their  flight  to  the  United  States. 

!q« " 25  In  admitting  such  persons  to  the  United  Other    refugees    from    the    Soviet    Union, 

Q7Q    - -       ^^  States,  we  expect  to  give  preference  to  ref-  principally     Armenians,     are     usually     pre- 

iM79    342  ugees  with  ties  to  the  United  States  through  processed  by  our  Embassy  In  Moscow.  They 

The    voluntary    agencies    In    Europe    re-  c'ose    relatives,    past    employment    with    the  fly  to  Rome  at  their  own  expense,  where  the 

ported  In  January  1980  that  700  Ethiopians  U.S.  Government  or  U.S.  institutions  (Includ-  final  steps  In  documentation  are  completed 

registered  with  them  and  estimated  that  an-  Ing  training  In  the  United  States),  and  In-  by  INS.  After  a  short  stav,  these  refuirees  are 

other   1.400  unresflxtered   Ethlonlans  In  Eu-  volvement    In    programs    and    policies    sup-  flown  to  the  United  States  by  ICEM. 

rone  are  also   seeking  resettlement.   In   ad-  ported  by  the  U.S.  Government,  and  to  refu-  Eastern  European  refugees  are  divided  Into 

dltlon,  an  estimated  30  Ethiopians   In  So-  gees  who  do  not  have  such  ties  but  who  are  two  groups.  Those  persons  In  the  Romanian 
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Third  Country  Processing   (TCP)    group  are  Transportation  for  the  movement  of  most  country  are  based  on  the  refugee  population 

pre-processed  in  the  Embassy  at  Bucharest,  Cuban  refugees  being  resettled  In  the  United  of  the  country  of  first  asylum,  the  resettle- 

and  then  fly  at  their  own  expense  to  Rome  States  is  paid  by  the  Cuban-American  com-  ment  programs  of  other  countries,  the  pro- 

for  a  very  short  period  of  final  processing  by  munlty,  either  through  organizations  or  In-  portion  of  refugees   in   the   asylum  countrv 
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ployment  verifications.  As  files  near  com- 
pletion, a  U.S.  refugee  officer  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  reviews  them  to  determine 
the  categories  of  the  refugees  and  to  resolve 


capita  grant  to  the  resettlement  agency  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  Involved  In 
such  services.  The  Department  of  State  has 
recently    negotiated    new   grant   agreements 


Social  Services.— Like  U.S.  resident*,  ref- 
ugees who  meet  Income  and  resources  cri- 
teria are  eligible  for  the  broad  range  of  social 
services  ohered  under  Tlile  XX  of  the  Social 
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Tblrd  Country  Processing  (TCP)  group  are 
pre-processed  In  the  Embassy  at  Bucharest, 
and  then  fly  at  their  own  expense  to  Rome 
for  a  very  short  period  of  final  processing  by 
INS.  after  which  ICEM  moves  them  to  the 
United  States. 

The  other  group  consists  of  refugees 
leaving  other  Eastern  European  countries 
without  the  permission  of  their  govern- 
ments to  emigrate  They  are  received  In 
refugee  camps  in  the  countries  of  first  asy- 
lum In  Western  Europe,  principally  Austria, 
Italy,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 
Greece,  and  France  When  accepted  in  those 
countries  for  first  asylum,  the  refugees  are 
registered  by  one  of  the  various  voluntary 
agencies  which  can  be  most  helpful  in  get- 
ting a  permanent  resettlement  opportunity 
for  the  particular  Individual  or  family  as 
quickly  as  possible  After  such  a  settlement 
is  developed  and  admission  documentation 
is  completed,  those  refugees  who  have  se- 
lected the  United  States  for  admission  and 
have  been  found  to  qualify  are  flown  to 
the  United  States  by  ICEM 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
to  accept  all  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
refugees  who  wish  to  come  to  this  country, 
subject  to  eligibility  under  the  law.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  continue  this 
policy  Should  more  Soviet  and  Eastern 
European  refugees  apply  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  than  the  proposed  alloca- 
tion of  admissions  numbers,  the  Adminis- 
tration would  e.xpect  to  consult  with  the 
Congress  concerning  additional  refugee  ad- 
missions and  supplemental  funding 

The  INS  officers  determines  the  accept- 
ance of  all  Soviet  and  Eastern  European 
refugees. 

REFUGEES    FROM    THE    MIDDLE    EAST 

Refugees  from  the  Middle  East  who 
reach  INS  processing  posts  in  Western 
Europe,  1  e  ,  Rome.  Vienna,  Athens,  and 
Frankfurt,  are  permitted  to  remain  In  the 
country  of  first  asylum  usually  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  will  be  resettled  else- 
where They  usually  establish  contact  with  a 
voluntar\-  agency  of  their  choice  and  in  some 
cases  are  assisted  by  the  country  of  first 
asylum  and  an  international  relief  organi- 
zation Some  refugees  accepted  for  resettle- 
ment have  paid  for  their  own  transportation 
to  the  United  States 

Our  policy  has  been  to  accept  those 
refugees  from  the  Middle  East  vi-ho  have 
demonstrated  that  they  have  suffered  per- 
secution or  fear  of  persecution  At  posts 
where  INS  officers  are  located,  they  will 
continue  to  determine  the  acceptance  of 
refugees  from  this  region. 

CTJBAN    AND    OTHER    LATIN    AMERICAN     REFUGEES 

The  Cuban  refugee  program  Is  primarily 
concerned  with  the  admission  for  resettle- 
ment In  the  United  States  of  current  and 
former  political  prisoners  and  their  families 
This  grouD  wll!  be  given  first  priority  and 
win  be  moved  dlrectlv  from  Havana  to 
Miami,  as  provided  in  Title  IT  Section  201 
(b)    of   the  Refugee   Act   of   1980 

Within  this  group  preference  will  be  given 
to  those  Individuals  and  their  families  who 
served  the  longest  prison  terms  Second  prior- 
ity will  be  given  to  a  limited  number  of 
family  reunification  cases  of  extreme  hu- 
manitarian concern  These  latter  cases  will  be 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  be 
Judged  on  their  own  merits  by  INS  For  those 
Cuban  refugees  who  fled  to  Spain,  a  t>>lrd 
priority  will  be  created,  allowlne  Individuals 
who  do  not  quallfv  under  the  first  two  pref- 
erences to  enter  the  United  States  and  be 
processed  In  Snaln  on  a  first-come-first- 
served  basis  before  entering  the  United 
States  Except  for  cases  of  extreme  emergency 
we  do  not  plan  to  process  Cuban  refugees  In 
any   other   country 


Transportation  for  the  movement  of  most 
Cuban  refugees  being  resettled  in  the  United 
States  is  paid  by  the  Cuban-American  com- 
munity, either  through  organizations  or  in- 
dividuals tissistlng  their  families  and  friends 
In  some  cases,  primarily  those  arising  in 
Spain,  ICEM  has  provided  travel  loans  to 
individual  Cuban  refugees.  In  the  second 
half  of  Fiscal  Year  1980.  the  United  States 
will.  If  necessary,  support  the  movement  of 
5.500  Cuban  refugees  from  Havana  to  Miami, 
plus  an  additional  1,500  Cubans  who  will 
arrive  from  Spain.  The  bulk  of  Cuban  re- 
settlement takes  place  In  the  Miami  area 
although,  over  time,  as  many  as  half  of  the 
newly  arrived  refugees  move  to  other  areas 
of  the  country.  Domestic  resettlement  assist- 
ance is  provided  through  the  Cuban  refugee 
program  funded  and  operated  by  HEW. 

Resettlement  of  these  refugees  In  the 
southern  Florida  area  may.  at  times,  present 
short-term  problems,  e.g.  housing,  but  the 
absorptive  capacity  of  the  Cuban  community 
in  southern  Florida,  numbering  between  500.- 
000  and  600,000  out  of  a  total  population  of 
3.0  to  3.2  million  people,  has  traditionally 
succeeded  in  facilitating  the  integration  of 
new  arrivals  Into  the  local  society  and 
economy. 

With  regard  to  other  Latin  American  refu- 
gees, first  priority  will  be  given  to  political 
prisoners  (or  detainees)  and  their  families. 
Second  priority  will  be  given  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican refugees  under  UNHCR  protection 
Third  priority  will  be  given  to  humanitarian 
family  reunification  cases.  Cases  in  both  first 
and  third  priorities  will  usually  be  processed 
as  provided  in  Title  II  Section  207(b)  of  the 
Act  Within  each  priority,  the  cases  will  be 
processed  on  a  flrst-come-first-served  basis 

The  movement  of  these  refugees  will  be 
carried  out  individually  and.  to  the  extent 
possible,  financed  by  their  own  funds.  In  cases 
where  financial  assistance  for  the  movement 
is  necessary,  support  from  ICEM  Is  secured 
on  a  loan  basis.  Domestic  voluntary  agencies 
will  assist  in  the  resettlement  of  these  Indi- 
viduals. 

AFRICAN    REFUGEES 

In  admitting  refugees  from  Africa  to  the 
United  States,  the  following  criteria  will  be 
considered  In  assigning  priority  to  applicants 
who  otherwise  meet  the  requirements  of  U.S. 
law: 

First  priority  will  be  given  to  reuniting 
nuclear    families; 

Second  priority  will  be  given  to  persons 
who  have  had  close  links  lo  the  United  States 
Government  or  private  American  Institu- 
tions. 

In  limited  cases,  we  will  consider  applica- 
tions from  those  who  are  faced  with  com- 
pelling Ijumanltarlan  reasons  to  seek  reset- 
tlement  elsewhere. 

Since  this  is  essentially  a  new  program, 
we  have  not  yet  worked  out  the  procedures 
for  transporting  African  refugees  to  the 
United  States  We  expect  that  those  who 
apply  for  refugee  admission  from  INS  posts 
in  Europe  will  be  processed  and  transported 
in  a  similar  way  as  other  refugees  processed 
In   those  posts. 

INDOCHINESE    REFUGEES 

The  current  and  proposed  methods  of 
selecting  Indochlnese  refugees  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  from  first  asylum  camps 
and  directly  from  Vietnam  are  base!  on  two 
principal  considerations:  (1)  life-threaten- 
ing factors  related  to  circumstances  in  which 
a  particular  refugee  group  finds  Itself:  and 
(2)  priority  standing  under  established  ad- 
mission criteria. 

As  a  first  step,  a  determination  Is  made  of 
the  number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted  from 
each  of  the  first  asylum  countries,  which 
include  Thailand,  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  the 
Philippines.  Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong,  and 
directly    from    Vietnam.    Quotas    for    each 


country  are  based  on  the  refugee  population 
of  the  country  of  first  asylum,  the  resettle- 
ment programs  of  other  countries,  the  pro- 
portion of  refugees  in  the  asylum  country 
qualifying  for  high  priority  status  under 
U.S.  program  criteria  and  political  factors 
within  the  country  and  the  region  including 
those  affecting  the  status  and  safety  of  the 
refugees. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1979.  Malaysia 
and  Indonesia  were  given  higher  quotas 
because  of  the  heavy  flow  of  boat  refugees 
into  those  countries.  More  recently,  the  quota 
for  Thailand,  with  its  growing  number  of 
land  refugees,  has  been  Increased  because 
of  a  significantly  lighter  flow  out  of  Vietnam 
by  boat  and  a  larger  number  of  land  refugees 
in  Thailand.  Country  quotas  are  regularly 
reviewed  and  adjusted  While  we  expect  to 
adhere  to  the  above  principles  during  the 
remaining  period  covered  by  this  consulta- 
tion, we  believe  that  an  advanced  US.  com- 
mitment to  specific  country  quotas  would 
be  unwise. 

Within  the  quota  established  for  any  first 
asylum  country,  priority  In  the  selection  of 
refugees  to  be  admitted  from  that  country 
Is  based  on  U.S.  program  criteria  These  cri- 
teria are  as  follows:  Category  I  consists  of 
close  relatives  of  people  residing  In  the  United 
States;  Category  II  Includes  former  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment employees;  Category  III  Is  made 
up  of  persons  with  a  former  close  association 
with  the  United  States;  and  Category  IV  In- 
cludes more  distant  relatives  of  people  resid- 
ing In  the  U.S.,  and  on  humanitarian 
grounds,  others  not  resettled  elsewhere 
Those  in  Categories  III  and  IV  generally 
cannot  be  considered  if  they  have  been  offered 
resettlement  opportunities  in  countries  other 
than  the  United  States  The  criteria  to  be 
used  in  admitting  refugees  directly  from 
Vietnam  will  similarly  include  close  relatives, 
former  U.S.  Government  employees,  and 
other  persons  formerly  closely  associated 
with  the  United  States, 

In  order  to  select  those  refugees  from  the 
larger  groups  who  are  eligible  for  inclusion 
In  the  U.S.  program,  a  full  screening  of  all 
refugees  seeking  admission  to  the  United 
States  is  conducted  The  preliminary  screen- 
ing is  undertaken  by  voluntary  agency  per- 
sonnel under  contract  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  this  purpose  In  each  major  location 
where  such  processing  takes  place,  one  of  the 
resettlement  agencies  Is  called  upon  to  fulfill 
the  role  of  the  Joint  Voluntary  Agency  Rep- 
resentative (JVR) ,  The  agency  so  designated: 

Provides  support  to  the  U,S,  Government 
refugee  coordinator  In  the  screening  and 
processing  of  refugees: 

Serves  as  the  link  between  the  field  and 
the  American  Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies 
(ACVA)  for  the  coordination  of  sponsorship 
assurances:  and 

Ser"es  as  the  Joint  representative  for  all 
resettlement  agencies  In  responding  to  In- 
dividual case  inquiries  or  other  matters  of 
Interest  to  the  resettlement  agencies  at  the 
location  In  question. 

The  JVRs  In  major  first  asylum  countries 
are: 

Church  World  Service  in  Malaysia 

American  Council  for  Nationalities  Serv- 
ice in  Indonesia 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference  In  Singapore  and 
In  the  Philippines 

Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee  Service 
in  Hong  Kong 

International  Rescue  Committee  in  Thai- 
land 

The  JVR  staff  interviews  interested  refu- 
gees and  complies  biographic  information 
which  leads  to  a  preliminary  classification 
of  the  refugee  Into  one  of  the  program  cate- 
gories Parallel  activities  are  undertaken  at 
this  time,  such  as  security  checks,  and  US. 
relative    and    former   US     Government    em- 
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ployment  verifications.  As  files  near  com- 
pletion, a  U.S.  refugee  officer  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  reviews  them  to  determine 
the  categories  of  the  refugees  and  to  resolve 
outstanding  questions,  whereupwn  the  refu- 
gees are  interviewed  by  an  (INS)  officer  and 
appro%'ed  or  rejected  for  admission  into  the 
U.S.  program.  Files  on  approved  refugees  are 
then  sent  to  the  voluntary  agencies  for  spon- 
sorship assurances.  Such  assurances  are  in 
turn  provided  to  the  refugee  office  overseas 

Many  refugees  now  coming  to  the  United 
States  already  have  contacts  here;  the  vol- 
untary agencies  have  estimates  that  up  to 
eighty  percent  of  arriving  refugees  have 
friends  or  relatives  already  in  the  United 
States.  The  practice  of  the  voluntary  agen- 
cies has  been  to  seek  a  sponsor  in  the  lo- 
cation where  such  a  friend  or  relative  re- 
sides on  the  assumption  that  the  refugee 
would,  in  any  case,  choose  to  go  to  that  lo- 
cation. If  refugees  were  to  go  elsewhere,  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  they  often  would 
remain  only  temporarily  before  proceeding 
to  Join  friends  or  relatives,  leaving  behind  a 
disappointed  sponsor  and  wasted  resettle- 
ment resources. 

When  the  sponsorship  assurance  Is  re- 
ceived by  the  JVR  in  the  country  of  first 
asyUim.  the  case  is  turned  over  to  the  local 
staff  of  ICEM.  which  has  a  contract  with 
the  Department  of  State  to  provide  out- 
processing  and  transportation  services  Such 
services  Include  health  screening  to  de- 
termine whether  a  refugee  will  be  allowed 
to  Immigrate  to  this  country.  Currently  ref- 
ugees are  screened  for  medical  conditions 
which,  under  Immigration  law,  may  prevent 
them  from  immigrating  to  this  cornnry  The 
Center  for  Di.sease  Control  (CDC)  of  the  US. 
Public  Health  Service,  oversees  the  health 
screening  procedures  used  by  ICEM  Once 
medically  cleared  overseas,  refugees  travel 
to  the  United  States  carrying  their  medical 
records,  which  include  chest  x-ravs.  All  ref- 
ugees receive  a  visual  inspection  "and  medi- 
cal records  review  at  U.S.  ports  of  entry  by 
CDC  quarantine  officers.  If  necessary,  refu- 
gees may  be  quarantined  or  a.sslsted  in  gain- 
ing access  to  emergency  medical  treatment 
as  required  CDC  provides  state  and  local 
health  departments  with  prompt  notifica- 
tion of  refugees  arriving  within  their  area 
of  Jurisdiction. 

ICEM  arranges  for  the  travel  of  refugees 
to  the  United  States.  This  Is  accomplished 
through  the  booking  of  block  commercial 
space  at  the  ICEM  rate  which  is  normally 
50  percent  of  the  economy  fare,  and  through 
the  booking  of  refugee  charter  flights  Be- 
cause of  the  requirement  to  compensate 
charters  for  out-bound  flight  time,  the  per 
capita  costs  are  significantly  higher  in  the 
case  of  refugee  charters.  It  "has  proved  pos- 
sible, however,  to  use  some  of  these  out- 
bound flights  for  personnel  and  supplies  in- 
volved in  relief  programs,  particularly  the 
Kampuchean  relief  effort. 

Refugees  arriving  by  commercial  flights 
are  often  booked  straight  through  to  the  air- 
port nearest  their  sponsor's  location  In  the 
case  of  charters,  flights  are  booked  through 
Travis  Air  Force  Base  near  San  Francisco 
and  overnight  accommodations  are  available 
f^  ''^?."""^  '"  ba"^cks  at  the  former  Hamil- 
ton Air  Force  Base  in  the  same  area  which 
have  been  made  available  to  the  refu.'ee 
program.  Both  ICEM  and  the  individual  vol- 
untary agencies  provide  some  assistance  to 
the  refugees  In  transit  at  ports  of  entry 
including  the  provision  of  warm  clothln"<^ 
When  necessary,  onward  bookings  and  over- 
night accommodations  where  required. 

When  the  refugees  arrive  at  their  resettle- 
ment location,  they  are  met  by  the  volun- 
tary resettlement  agency  responsible  for 
their  reception,  placement,  and  initial  re- 
settlement assistance.  For  Fiscal  Year  1980 
tne  state  Department  provides  a  »500  per 


capita  grant  to  the  resettlement  agency  to 
assist  in  meeting  the  expenses  involved  In 
such  services.  The  Department  of  State  has 
recently  negotiated  new  grant  agreements 
with  the  resettlement  agencies  which  define 
the  basic  minimum  services  which  the  re- 
settlement agencies  are  expected  to  make 
available  to  the  refugees  other  uses  to  which 
the  grant  funds  can  be  put.  While  these  new 
grant  agreements  have  not  yet  been  signed 
and  certain  technical  negotiations  are  still 
under  way,  the  agencies  have  acknowledged 
their  basic  agreement  in  principle  services 
which  include  pre-arrival  services,  recep- 
tion, counseling  and  referral,  consultation 
with  public  agencies,  and  assistance  to  un- 
accompanied minors. 

In  the  public  sector,  the  lead  Federal 
agency  in  domestic  resettlement  Is  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW),  which  administers  almost  all 
assistance  programs  for  refugees.  Before  the 
passage  of  the  new  Refugee  Act,  HEW  reor- 
ganized and  strengthened  its  Office  of  Refu- 
gee Resettlement,  with  the  Director  report- 
ing directly  to  the  Under  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary.  In  the  regions,  refugee  programs 
report  directly  to  the  principal  HEW  region- 
al officials. 

HEW's  programs  and  government  refugee 
policies  are  designed  to  help  refugees  be- 
come economically  self-sufficient  m  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

The  Departments  refugee  programs  in- 
clude: Cash  Assistance— 

In  order  to  receive  income  assistance, 
refugees  must  meet  the  same  income  and  re- 
source eligibility  requirements  as  nonref- 
ugees  in  their  state  of  residence.  Like  other 
residents,  they  are  limited  to  the  usual  level 
of  resources  permitted  (bank  accounts,  per- 
sonal property,  real  estate,  etc.)  and  to  the 
level   of   income  specified  by  each  state. 

Like  other  residents,  refugees  receiving 
cash  assistance  must  register  with  state  or 
local  employment  services  and  agree  to  ac- 
cept jobs  whi:-h  they  are  capable  of  per- 
forming. Refusal  to  accept  suitable  work  or 
training  can  result  in  termination  of  a  refu- 
gees  eligibility  for  cash  assistance. 

Some  state  and  localities  do  not  provide 
cash  assistance  to  non-refugee  adults  with- 
out minor  children,  or  to  non-refugee 
families  with  employable  males  as  the  heads 
of  household  The  Federal  Government  has 
waived  these  restrictions  in  the  case  of  refu- 
gees on  grounds  that  to  do  otherwise  could 
promote  the  dissolution  of  newly  arrived  or 
reunited  refugee  families,  could  place  a  bur- 
den on  local  charitable  resources,  or  could 
encourage  secondary  migration  to  areas  hav- 
ing more  comprehensive  assistance  and  pro- 
grams The  waiver  does  not  place  added 
burdens  on  local  or  state  resources  since 
cash  assistance  is  100  percent  federally 
funded 

Medical  Assistance.— Like  U.S.  residents, 
refugees  who  receive  cash  assistance  are 
automatically  eligible  for  medical  assistance. 
Refugees  who  do  not  receive  cash  assistance 
are  nonetheless  eligible  for  medical  assist- 
ance if  they  meet  the  income  and  resource 
limitations  which  apply  in  the  states  Medic- 
aid medical  assistance  program.  Additionallv, 
like  other  residents,  some  refugees  whose 
incomes  are  above  the  medical  assistance 
standard  may  be  eligible  if  their  medical 
expenses  are  so  high  that,  after  such  expenses 
are  deducted,  the  refugee  s  net  income  meets 
cash  assistance  eligibility  standards.  This  Is 
called  the  •'spend-down"  provision. 

Largely  because  of  hardships  encountered 
In  fleeing  their  homelands,  or  as  the  result 
of  lengthy  confinements  in  refugee  camps, 
refugees  tend  to  have  more  health  problems 
than  the  U.S.  population  in  general.  Ensur- 
ing refugees  adequate  health  care  early  can 
save  health  care  dollars  over  the  long  term, 
while  assisting  the  refu'^ees  in  reaching  eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency  as  soon  as  possible. 


Social  Services, — Like  D.8,  residents,  ref- 
ugees who  meet  Income  and  resources  crt- 
leria  are  eligible  for  the  broad  range  of  soclAl 
services  oiiered  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  However,  because  the  compre- 
hensive service  plans  required  of  sutes  under 
Title  XX  do  not  always  cover  services  which 
refugees  urgently  need- such  as  English 
language  training— HEW  s  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  also  funds  •refugee -specific" 
social  services  These  usually  are  provided  by 
state  purchase  of  service  agreements  with 
local  service  provider  agencies.  In  addition 
to  language  training,  these  projects  offer  a 
wide  array  of  services,  including  skills  train- 
ing. Job  counseling.  Information  and  referral, 
and  social  adjustment  services,  designed  to 
help  refugees  become  fully  productive  resi- 
dents in  the  United  States  as  qulcUy  as 
possible. 

Special  Projects  —HEWs  Office  of  Refugees 
Resettlement  has  also  funded  through  com- 
petitive special  project  grants,  a  variety  of 
language  instruction,  skills  training  and 
mental  health  projects  sp>ecifically  designed 
to  help  Southeast  Asian  refugees  gain  self- 
sufficiency  More  than  half  of  the  grants  have 
been  awarded  to  non-profit,  private  resettle- 
ment and  social  service  agencies. 

In  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  Office  of  Refxigee 
Resettlement  will  fund  national  coordinat- 
ing services  to  support  different  phases  of 
resettlement,  including: 

English  as  a  Second  Language  (ESL), 
technical  assistance  and  clearing  house 
services; 

Information  for  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Capacity  building  for  local  voltmtary 
agencies  and  Indochlnese  self-help  groups; 

Joint  ventures  with  other  government 
agencies. 

Eklucational  Assistance.  Through  a  series  of 
separate  authorizations.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided funding  to  school  districts  to  help 
them  meet  the  special  educational  needs  of 
refugee  children,  primarily  English  language 
training  In  late  1979,  the  Congress  appropri- 
ated $12  million  for  this  purpose  In  the  1979- 
80  school  year,  with  the  money  going  to  the 
states  for  redistribution  to  school  districts  In 
the  form  of  per  capita  grants. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Re- 
settlement is  working  with  the  Department 
of  Education  to  design  specific  educational 
programs  which  will  be  better  able  to  target 
funds  to  those  schools  which  need  help  for 
refugee  children. 

Increasingly,  other  Federal  aigencies  have 
become  involved  in  the  resettlement  process, 
primarily  through  the  operation  of  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Refugee  Affairs 
chaired  by  the  US  Coordinator.  The  aim  of 
their  involvement  is  to  insure  that  refu- 
gees. If  they  meet  program  eligibility  cri- 
teria, can  receive  appropriate  services  Refu- 
gees do  not  receive  preferential  treatment 
from  these  other  agencies  but  are  eligible 
for  such  assistance  in  light  of  their  dis- 
advantaged condition  upon  arrival  in  this 
country.  For  example,  a  number  of  programs 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  are  be- 
ing used  to  assist  refugees  in  securing  train- 
ing and  Jobs. 

The  DOL  is  committed  to  making  its 
national  program,  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  work 
for  all  eligible  disadvantaged  persons, 
whether  they  are  native-born  or  not  With 
many  Indochlnese  refugees  still  dependent 
on  public  supF>ort,  there  is  a  need  to  make 
sure  that  Job-training  programs  reach  them 
and  help  them  become  self-sufficient  as 
quickly  as  f>osslble. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  DOL  has 
decided  to  emphasize  services  for  refugee 
youth : 

Young   people   In   the    16   to   21 -year -old 
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bracket  make  up  one-flfth  of  all  new  refu-     ated  with  these  services  are  borne  by  many      fund  managed  by  ICEM  which  finances  trans- 
gee  arrivals;  other  federal  agencies,  but  primarily  by  the     portation  for  these  refugees. 
Their   arrival   coincides   with   a  rapid  ex-      Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
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•The   Far   East   Refugee   Program    (FERP) 
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Ing   from   that   sum   the   number   of  deaths  There    are    indications    that    the    Indo-  Laotians,  most  of  whom  are  literate  and 

and    the    number    of    persons    leaving    the      Chinese,  like  other  groups  of  newcomers  to      have  varying  abilities  in  other  languages 
Nation  permanently   (emigration).  The  rate      the  United  States,  are  tending  to  draw  to-  Camtxidians,  some  of  whom  are  illlter 
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bracket  make  up  one-flfth  of  all  new  refu- 
gee arrivals; 

Their  arrival  coincides  with  a  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  youth  Job-tralnlng  programs;  and 

The  young  refugees  have  full  careers 
ahead  of  them,  so  they  will  probably  bene- 
fit most  from  employment  and  training 
services. 

One  of  the  first  steps  the  DOL  Is  taking 
to  help  refugee  youth  is  to  enroll  more  of 
them  m  the  Job  Corps  There  will  be  as 
many  as  2,000  this  year  These  youngsters 
will  be  placed  In  clusters  in  20  Job  Corps 
centers  located  near  communities  with  sub- 
stantial refugee  populations  Language  In- 
struction and  other  parts  of  the  regular  Job 
Corps  curriculum  are  being  adapted  to  their 
special  needs. 

The  DOL  also  plans  to  provide  extra  funds 
for  regular  CETA  Job-tralnlng  programs  to 
cities  and  counties  with  large  numbers  of 
refugee  youth  These  additional  dollars  will 
make  It  possible  to  hire  multilingual  staff, 
supplement  existing  youth  programs,  and 
test  ways  to  best  serve  this  group. 

So  that  the  experience  gained  In  serving 
these  youthful  participants  will  not  be  lost, 
a  plan  Is  being  drawn  up  for  the  careful 
study  of  their  progress  while  In  the  program 
and  later  when  they  enter  the  labor  market. 
The  youth  emphasis  will  have  spillover  ef- 
fects that  should  Improve  assistance  to  the 
refugee   groups   as   a   whole. 

Also  taking  part  In  the  effort  Is  the  DOL's 
network  of  2.500  local  Job  Service  offices 
that  offer  all  workers.  Including  refugees, 
basic  employment  services  Including  coun- 
seling,  testing,   and   Job   referral. 

The  new  Targeted  Job  Tax  Credit  Program 
also  helps  the  entire  refugee  group.  It  pro- 
vides tax  credits  over  two-year  periods  for 
private  employers  who  hire  workers  with 
various  disadvantages 

ACTION,  through  a  number  of  Us  pro- 
grams. IS  also  giving  Increased  attention  to 
the  need  for  local  community  Involvement 
in  the  refugee  program  HEW  has  recently 
signed  an  Interagency  agreement  with 
ACTION  to  utilize  the  latters  resources  to 
marshal  more  volunteers  to  aid  local  re- 
settlement efforts  In  areas  with  high  refugee 
populations  ACTION  will  offer  training  to 
Indochlnese  self-help  groups  under  the 
agreement. 

In  addition,  the  Community  Relations 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
responded  to  various  local  communities 
where  refugees  are  resettling. 

These  activities  will  assist  the  Indochlnese 
refugee  population  In  gaining  needed  skills 
to  earn  their  livelihood  and  create  an  en- 
vironment where  they  can  begin  to  build 
new  lives. 

State  and  local  governments,  besides  ad- 
ministering various  programs  for  refugees, 
have  taken  an  active  role  In  resettlement. 
Three  states  actually  function  In  the  role 
of  resettlement  agencies  under  contract  with 
the  Department  of  State — Iowa,  Michigan, 
and  most  recently.  Idaho  Many  states,  under 
the  direction  of  their  respective  governors, 
have  formed  coordinating  units  or  task  forces 
to  respond  to  refugee  needs  and  problems.  At 
the  local  level,  coordinating  councils  or 
forums  have  also  been  established,  with  par- 
ticipation by  a  broad  range  of  groups.  These 
coordinating  units  are  exceedingly  Important 
in  the  resettlement  program  because  they 
can   respond   to   unique   local   situations 

I3B)     ESTIMATED    COST    OF    REFtrCEE    MOVEMENT 
AND  RESETTLEMENT 

Cost  associated  with  the  care  and  main- 
tenance, processing,  transportation  and  Ini- 
tial reception  and  placement  of  refugees  arc 
borne  by  the  Department  of  State.  Once  ref- 
ugees arrive  In  this  country,  they  are  eli- 
gible for  many  of  the  same  services  available 
to    disadvantaged    Americans     Costs    associ- 


ated with  these  services  are  borne  by  many 
other  federal  agencies,  but  primarily  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW).  During  Fiscal  Year  1980  It  Is 
expected  that  the  total  cost  of  assistance  to 
relugees  being  resettled  In  the  United  States 
will  be  approximately  $1.05  billion. 

During  Fiscal  Year  1980,  the  United  States 
expects  to  admit  a  total  of  230.700  refugees 
for  permanent  resettlement,  including  2.500 
already  In  the  United  States  who  will  have 
their  asylum  status  adjusted.  This  total,  as 
Indicated  previously.  Is  composed  primarily 
of  Indochlnese  refugees  1 168.000 1.  refugees 
from  the  Soviet  Union  (approximately  33.- 
000),  Cuban  and  other  Latin  American  ref- 
ugees (about  17,000)  and  several  other 
groups.  All  of  these  groups,  except  ex-Cuban 
political  prisoners  who  are  resettled  directly 
from  Havana,  have  a  significant  Impact  on 
costs  borne  by  the  Department  of  State, 

Department  of  State  costs  for  the  care, 
maintenance,  and  re.settlement  of  Indochl- 
nese refugees  are  expected  to  total  approxi- 
mately $272  million :  $82  million  for  care  and 
maintenance  In  Southeast  Asia  and  $210 
million  for  resettling  168,000  Indochlnese  ref- 
ugees In  the  United  States. 

Costs  In  Southeast  Asia  include: 
I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

Projected  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
UNCHR  care  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram  for  Indochlnese   refugees' $30 

Projected  US  contribution  to  Refugee 
Processing  Center  (RFC)  construc- 
tion  costs IB 

Estimated  costs  for  transportation  of 
refugees   to   RPC'8 9 

Estimated  cost  of  refugee  oriented 
aerial  reconnaissance  program  in 
South  China  Sea 8 

Subtotal    82 

Department  of  State  cost  of  Indochlnese 
resettlement  In  the  United  States  Include: 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 
Selection    and    documentation   of    ref- 
ugees        tio 

Transportation  to  the  U.S.= 116 

Reception  and  placement  grants 84 

Subtotal    --     210 

Grand  toal $272 

■  Does  not  Include  U.S.  contribution  to 
Khmer  relief  program. 

'  These  funds  are  contributed  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  a  loan  fund  managed  by  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  (ICEM)  which  finances  transpor- 
tation of  Indochlnese  refugees  to  the  United 
States. 

Of  the  60.200  non-Indochlnese  proposed  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  In  Fiscal  Year 
1980.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  admission  of 
51.000  will  be  aided  by  utilizing  funds  from 
the  State  Department  appropriation  for 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  It  is  esti- 
mated that  significant  overseas  and  initial 
assistance  will  not  be  required  for  about  9.200 
entrants,  most  of  whom  will  be  Cubans. 

These  approximate  costs  Include: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Contractual  assistance' $37.9 

Transportation  =   6  0 

Reception  and  placement  grants 17.8 

Par  East  refugee  program- .3 

Total    62  0 

'  Contractual  assistance  Includes  care  and 
maintenance  for  some  refugees  while  they 
await  processing  for  re.settlement  to  the 
United  States,  the  costs  of  documentation, 
voluntary  agency  operations  and  language 
training  for  a  small  percentage  of  the 
refugees. 

-  These  funds  are  contributed   to  a  loan 


fund  managed  by  ICEM  which  finances  trans- 
portation for  these  refugees. 

'  The  Far  East  Refugee  Program  ( FERP » 
provides  limited  services  to  refugees  from  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  who  escaped  Into 
Hong  Kong  and  sought  permission  to  enter 
the  United  States  under  the  conditional  en- 
try (Seventh  Preference)  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

Approximately  16.000  Cuban  refugees,  of 
whom  12,000  are  former  political  prisoners 
and  their  families,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  in  Fiscal  Year  1980  Most  of 
these  Individuals  will  be  processed  for  ad- 
mission directly  through  the  US  Interest 
Section  In  Havana  The  vast  majority  of 
Cuban  refugees  are  assisted  monetarily  by 
the  Cuban  community  In  the  United  States 
in  financing  their  travel  to  this  country.  The 
small  portion  of  Cuban  refugees  not  able  to 
secure  community  financing  secure  assist- 
ance from  ICEM  with  funds  contributed  by 
the  United  States  In  the  second  half  of  Fis- 
cal Year  1980.  the  United  States  will.  If  nec- 
essary, provide  $50  each  or  a  total  of  some 
$300,000  for  6,000  former  political  prisoners 
and  their  families  to  provide  support  for 
their  movement. 

The  only  other  significant  and  Identifiable 
costs  associated  with  the  admission  of  these 
refugees  are  administrative  and  operational 
expenses  borne  by  the  Department  of  State 
for  all  refugee  related  activities  and  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS) 
for  financing  oversea;;  processing  of  these 
refugees  These  costs  are  estimated  to  total 
approximately  $7  5  million  In  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Domestic  assistance 

Once  refugees  arrive  In  this  country,  un- 
der US,  law  they  are  eligible  for  assistance 
to  become  productive  and  self-sufficient. 
While  there  are  a  series  of  programs  for 
which  refugees  may  be  eligible  because  of 
their  Income  level,  eg  ,  food  stamps,  com- 
prehensive employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. Section  8  housing,  the  focus  of  our 
review  In  this  report  Is  on  those  costs  asso- 
ciated with  refugee  admissions  whL^h  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  such  admissions  under 
the  HEW  refugee  assistance  program. 

The  major  components  of  HEW's  refugee 
assistance  program  are; 

(1)  Reimbursement  to  states  In  providing 
cash  and  medical  assistance  to  refugees  and 
services  such  as  English  language  and  voca- 
tional training,  employment  counseling  and 
a  variety  of  social  services  similar  to  those 
funded  under  Title  XX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act; 

(2)  Matching  grant  assistance  to  volun- 
tary agencies  which  provide  comprehensive 
resettlement  services  to  Soviet  Jewish  refu- 
gees; and 

(3)  Proposed  educational  assistance,  on  a 
discretionary  basis,  to  selected  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  the  unique  educational  needs 
of  refugee  children. 

Other  activities  under  the  umbrella  of 
HEW's  refugee  assistance  program  Include 
the  continued  phasedown  of  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee program,  and  special  projects  to  assist 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  in  becoming  self 
suffllcent. 

(4  1  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  ANTICIPATED  SOCIAL, 
ECONOMIC,  AND  DEMOGRAPHIC  IMPACT  OF 
REFUCEF    ADMISSIONS    TO    THE    UNITED    Si'ATES 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  num- 
ber Of  arriving  refugees  In  the  current  year 
will  Increa.'-e  the  US  population,  estimated 
at  220,400,000  In  July  1979,  by  about  one- 
tenth  of  one  percent  (0.1  '>  ) . 

Another  way  of  assessing  the  demographic 
Impact  13  to  analyze  what  the  arrival  of 
the  refugees  does  to  the  rate  of  U.S.  popula- 
tion growth  In  the  last  5  years,  the  Census 
Bureau  has  estimated  the  U.S.  population 
has  grown  an  average  of  17  million  a  year 
This  figure  is  determined  by  adding  births 
and  gross  Immigration,  and  then  subtract- 
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Ing  from  that  sum  the  number  of  deaths 
and  the  number  of  persons  leaving  the 
Nation  permanently  (emigration).  The  rate 
of  growth  In  FY  1980.  which  Is  quite  low 
by  wond  standards,  will  be  Increased  from 
0.77 '~r  to  about  0.87 ""r  because  of  the  arrival 
of  refugees  who  will  constit\\te  about  a 
third  of  the  total  flow  of  aliens  migrating 
legally  to  the  United  States  during  the 
year. 

Refugee  populations  have  different  sets  of 
demographic  characteristics.  Just  as  do  dif- 
ferent SL'f?meiits  of  the  resident  population 
Some  populations  are  older  on  the  average, 
than  others;  some  have  somewhat  differing 
proportions  of  men  and  women  For  com- 
parative purposes:  the  U.S.  population  in 
1975  was  51. 3^^  female:  25.1  ^r  were  under 
the  age  of  15;  and  the  median  age  for 
males  wa.-^  27.6  years,  and  for  females,  who 
live  longer.  It  was  30.0. 

Assuming  the  continuation  of  past  trends 
among  relugees.  we  except  that  the  Eastern 
Europeans  and  the  Cubans  will  be  some- 
what older  Bs  a  group  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  children  (about  20^^)  than  In 
the  general  American  population  The  Indo- 
Chinese,  on  the  other  hand,  are  likely  to 
be  younger  than  the  resident  population. 
The  earlier  arrivals  had  a  median  age  of 
between  10  and  20  years.  There  will  be  a 
higher  pprcentage  of  males  than  In  the 
resident  pcpulatlon.  perhaps  55^r  or  slightly 
more,  and  there  will  be  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  children,  about  389'r,  as  com- 
pared with  25^  In  the  total  U.S.  population. 

Because  of  the  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren among  the  Indochlnese  refugees,  the 
ratio  of  dependents  to  workers  will  be 
higher.  In  this  population  than  In  the 
population  at  large,  for  some  years.  The 
proportion  of  refueees  entering  schools  simi- 
larly win  be  higher  than  would  be  the 
case  for  a  comparable  number  of  American 
residents.  The  new  refugee  pupils  are  ex- 
pected to  be  largely  concentrated  In  the  10- 
16  age  group  This  mav  pose  special  prob- 
lems because  of  the  need  to  fit  them  Into 
the  middle  or  latter  half  of  the  elementary- 
secondary  progression  Their  lack  of  English 
and  lonR  periods  without  schooling  mav 
further  complicate  planning  for  these 
pupils.  For  t!-.c  Older  pupils.  Job  training 
also  becomes  an   important  consideration. 

The  refugee  population  as  a  whole,  like 
other  segments  of  the  population,  will  not  be 
distributed  evenly  over  the  Nation  Because 
the  United  States  gives  the  highest  priority 
to  family  reunification  In  the  admission  of 
new  refugees,  most  of  the  new  arrivals  are 
expected  to  Join  family  members  who  are 
already  in  this  country  and  therefore  to 
settle  In  patterns  similar  to  those  set  bv  the 
earlier  groups  of  refugees 

The  Eastern  European  refugees  are  ex- 
pected, similarly,  to  follow  the  pattern  of 
Eastern  European  Immigrants  over  the  years 
settling  In  the  major  cities  of  the  North  and 
the  East,  with  some  going  to  the  West  Coast 
The  Cubans  will  settle  principally  In  Florida 
There  will  be  refugees  arriving  In  all  states 
or  the  Nation  and  In  all  major  cities 

We  have  learned  In  the  last  few  years  that 
the  refugees  make  use  of  their  hard-won 
freedom  of  movement.  Among  the  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
amount  of  secondary,  I  e..  post-arrival,  migra- 
tion. This  secondary  migration  has  been  In 
the  same  direction  as  the  internal  move- 
ments of  the  resident  population.  I.e.  to 
the  South  and  to  the  West.  It  1r  estimated 
for  example,  that  the  net  secondary  migra- 
tion of  Indochlnese  refueees  to  ckllfornla 
and  Texas  was  approximately  7.250  and  1  760 
respectively  during  the  period  from  Febru- 
ary 1 ,  1978  through  January  31.  1979. 

Estimates  of  subsequent  secondary  migra- 
tion win  be  developed  when  January  1980 
ai  en  registration  data  become  avaUable  In 
late  Spring  of  1980 


There  are  indications  that  the  Indo- 
Chinese,  like  other  groups  of  newcomers  to 
the  United  States,  are  tending  to  draw  to- 
gether In  ethnic  neighborhoods  Although  an 
analysis  of  the  geographic  locations  of  the 
Indochlnese  alien  population  as  of  Janu- 
ary 1979  showed  that  a  majority  of  the 
refugees  were  living  In  zip-code  areas  with 
less  than  100  other  Indochlnese.  there  has 
been  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation concentrated  In  zip-code  areas  with 
250  or  more  Indochlnese:  there  were  38  zip- 
code  areas  with  250  or  more  refugees  In 
January  1977  containing  IS'^  of  the  total 
US  Indochlnese  population;  48  such  areas 
in  January  1978  containing  le'".  of  the  total; 
and  72  such  areas  In  January  1979  contain- 
ing 22 -"r. 

(HEWORR)  ESTIMATED  NUMBER  OF  REFUGEES 
(INDOCHINESE)  BY  STATE 


Arrived  in 
March  1980 


Totit  IS  of 

March  31, 
1980 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

Arkansas 

California _.. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii. 

Idaho.   

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvani*. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas     

Utah.... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virgima 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Virgin  Islands 

Guam 

Puerto  Rico 

Other  and  unknown.. 

Total 


49 
17 

n 

62 

1,037 

228 

ISl 

13 

216 

210 

17S 

160 

30 

579 

1S6 

ZS2 

150 

75 

166 

37 

108 

388 

332 

683 

24 

116 

25 

78 

80 

10 

97 

117 

504 

162 

25 

206 

245 

554 

504 

85 

34 

29 

194 

983 

321 

25 

323 

698 

27 

236 

23 

0 

S 

9 

0 


1.722 

268 
2.398 
2,398 
107.  792 
6.807 
3.020 

195 
3.776 
6,9S2 
3,106 
5,045 

569 
11,689 
3.  054 
5.418 
4,222 
1,594 
9.567 

513 
3.368 
3.880 
5,832 
9,768 
1,057 
3,020 

937 
1.891 
1,765 

222 
2,779 
1,481 
9,299 
2,937 

550 
4.566 
5,131 
9,626 
13,416 
1,951 
1,160 

609 

3.182 

31.048 

3.848 

112 
9,112 
13,294 

299 
4,467 

250 
11 

375 

28 

1,475 


14, 110 
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Ethnically  and  linguistically  the  1980  refu- 
gee arrivals  in  the  United  States  will  include 
eight  major  groups  of  persons  and  many 
smaller  groups.  The  major  groups  are: 

Spanish  speaking  Cubans,  who  are  literate 
In  their  own  language,  but  few  speak  Eng- 
lish: 

Africans  speaking  several  languages.  In- 
cluding some  with  French  or  English  as  a 
second  language; 

Eastern  Europeans  speaking  Russian  and.' 
o;-  other  languages; 

Ethnic  Chinese  from  Vietnam  with  literacy 
in  both  Vietnamese  and  several  Chinese  dia- 
lects; 

Vietnamese,  some  of  whom  are  Illiterate; 


Laotians,  most  of  whom  are  literate  and 
have  varying  abilities  In  other  languages; 

Cambodians,  some  of  whom  are  Illiterate 
In  ihetr  own  language: 

Lao  Hmong.  from  a  nonllterate  society, 
some  of  whom  speak  Lao. 

It  Is  expected  that.  In  the  long  term,  the 
ec:onomlc  Impact  of  the  refugees  wUl  be 
positive.  Historically,  refugees,  like  immi- 
grants, have  proven  to  be  viable,  productive 
people  In  their  new  lands.  Typically,  they 
were  prcxluctlve  citizens  In  their  own  coun- 
tries. 

Most  refugees,  however,  arrive  In  the  U.S. 
destitute.  At  the  outset  they  face  a  new 
language  and  many  problems  of  adjustment. 
Often,  they  do  not  find  Jobs  Immediately 
and  require  assistance  while  looking  for  em- 
ployment or  while  undergoing  training  As 
a  result,  the  majority  of  newly  arrived  refu- 
gees will  be  eligible  for  cash  and  medical  as- 
sistance. It  Is  estimated  that  an  average  of 
49  percent  of  newly  arriving  refugees  will 
require  cash  assistance  and  medical  assist- 
ance during  their  first  two  years  In  the 
United  States;  this  Includes  an  estimated  33 
percent  who  will  require  partial  aid  to  sup- 
plement low  earnings  In  order  to  meet  mini- 
mum family  needs.  In  addition  to  these  di- 
rect expenditures  on  refugees,  one  or  two 
percent  of  the  new  arrivals  will  be  too  dis- 
abled or  too  old  to  work,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive supplemental  security  Income.  Further, 
school  children,  who  comprise  at  least  28 
percent  of  the  new  refugee  flow,  require  spe- 
cial educational  services  such  as  English  as 
a  Second  Language,  counseling,  tutorial 
services  and  instructional  materials 

Another  economic  Impact  of  the  refugees  Is 
on  the  labor  market.  The  newly  arriving 
refugees  will  Increase  the  size  of  the  labor 
force.  In  the  year  to  come,  by  about  seven 
hundredths  of  one  percent  (0.07  percent), 
adding  an  estimated  70,000  to  a  labor  force 
numbering  about  105.000.000.  Although  there 
Is  continuing  concern  about  potential  com- 
petition for  Jobs  among  different  groups, 
there  have  been  no  major  disruptions  to  date 
and  only  Isolated  Instances  of  direct  eco- 
nomic competition. 

Working-age  refugees  have  to  overcome  a 
number  of  obstacles  to  employment  In  the 
United  States  Most  of  the  refugees,  when 
they  enter  the  US.  labor  market  are  In  an 
alien  environment  where  the  work  to  be 
done,  the  work  place  patterns,  and  the  lan- 
guage are  all  different  from  what  they  ex- 
perienced in  the  past  Recent  refugees  from 
Cambodia.  Laos,  and  Vietnam  have  had  less 
formal  education,  and  perhajjs.  have  fewer 
marketable  skills  than  their  predecessors  who 
came  to  this  country  in  1975  Most  new  refu- 
gees speak  no  English  and  some  are  illiterate 
in  their  own  language  For  many  of  the 
women  among  the  Asian  refugees,  securing 
child  care  arrangements  Is  necessary  In  order 
to  work. 

For  these  and  related  reasons,  it  often 
takes  time  for  refugees  to  flnd  Jobs  and  to 
secure  work  at  or  near  their  skill  levels.  For 
those  who  must  make  a  downward  occupa- 
tional adjustment,  as  many  do,  it  is  par- 
ticularly painful  process.  For  those  increas- 
ing numbers  of  refugees,  without  experi- 
ence In  a  developed,  urban  society,  training 
and  orientation  will  be  required  In  order 
to  be  able  to  enter  the  Job  market  at  even 
the  lowest  levels. 

There  are  Indications,  In  recent  data,  that 
the  Indochlnese  refugees,  even  2  or  more 
years  after  arrival,  tend  to  have  lower  labor 
force  participation  rates  than  other  Ameri- 
cans of  the  same  sex  and  age  group  The 
history  of  refugee  movements,  however,  sug- 
gests that  this  is  a  passing  phase,  and  that 
labor  force  participation  rates  and  employ- 
ment climb  with  the  passage  of  time  and 
that  dependency  rates  fall.  For  example, 
among  Indochlnese  refugees  who  arrived  In 
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the  United  States  during  1975.  labor  force 
participation  rates  show  a  direct  relationship 
to  length  of  time  in  the  United  States.  A 

...........  »nr.^,.nt,^H    in    &r\fl1-TiinA    1070  B>^narP(i 


along  the  Gulf  Coast  between  the  refugee 
and  Indigenous  populations  has  related  to 
competition  for  limited  quantities  of  shell- 
fish and  s<»afood  ftmone  residents  and  refueee 


vancement  from  whatever  initial  entry  they 
make  Into  American  life. 

In  summary,  most  of  the  short-term  im- 
pact of  the  refugees  on  U.S.  life  Is  transitory; 
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REFUGEES    FROM    EASTERN    EUROPE 

Roughly  10.000  Eastern  Europeans  can  be 
expected  to  seek  resettlement  in  fiscal  year 
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the  United  States  during  1975,  labor  force 
participation  rates  show  a  direct  relationship 
to  length  of  time  in  the  United  States.  A 
survey  conducted  in  April-June  1979  showed 
that  58  4 '^r  of  adult  males  who  arrived  In 
1977  were  in  the  labor  force,  compared  with 
65.5' r  of  those  who  arrived  In  1976  and  69. 1% 
of  those  who  arrived  in  1975  The  same  sur- 
vey showed  the  rates  for  adult  females  to 
be  296^f  for  1977  arrival.  34.4>t  for  1976 
arrivals,  and  42.9"  for  1975  arrivals  as  of 
April-June  1979.  The  romparable  U.S.  labor 
force  participation  rates  are  78.2 Tc  for  males 
and  50.7  ^r  for  females. 

An  economic  Impact  of  the  refugees,  which 
is  often  overlooked,  is  their  role  as  tax- 
payers Many  refugees  pay  Federal  and  State 
income  taxes.  These  contributions,  added  to 
those  that  are  being  made  by  prior  waves  of 
refugees,  are  sure  to  climb  In  1980  and 
thereafter,  as  will  the  refugees'  contributions 
to  the  social  security  system. 

There  Is  an  additional  economic  impact  of 
the  refugees  which  Is  both  self-evident  and 
hard  to  quantify.  This  is  the  increasing 
number  of  businesses,  large  and  small,  which 
the  refugees  have  started,  thus  creating  Jobs 
for  themselves  and  for  others,  generating 
corporate  and  sales  taxes,  and  spinning  off 
other  economic  benefits  as  well.  There  Is  no 
adequate  data  on  this  subject,  but  the  sub- 
stantial Cuban  business  community  In  South 
Florida,  and  the  recent  mushrooming  of 
IndochLne.se-of>erated  small  businesses  pro- 
vide evidence  of  this  trend. 

There  are  always  social  impacts  accom- 
panying large  movements  of  populations, 
and  this  Is  the  case  with  refugee  movements 
as  well  While  most  of  these  Impacts  are 
nilld  or  beneficial,  some  are  not.  In  recent 
months  several  cases  of  community  tensions 
between  refugees  and  resident  populations 
have  arisen.  While  very  few  problems  can  be 
considered  to  have  purely  social  Impacts, 
there  are  a  number  of  sources  of  tensions, 
principally  group  rivalries  for  what  are  per- 
ceived to  be.  and  often  are.  limited  resources 
in  housing,  in  government-provided  services, 
and  in  economic  opportunities. 

Housing,  particularly,  has  been  a  source  of 
tension  for  social  and  economic  reasons. 
While  the  total  number  of  refugee  families 
to  be  housed  Is  small,  housing  often  may 
be  the  center  of  problems  because: 

There  is  a  serious  nationwide  shortage  of 
rental  housing  units  in  many  areas  During 
the  first  quarter  of  1979.  the  national  vacancy 
rate  declined  to  4.8  percent,  the  lowest  since 
the  Census  began  Its  survey  In  1956. 

Most  incoming  refugees  eventually  resettle 
with  family,  friends,  or  others  with  similar 
ethnic  or  cultural  backgrounds,  perpetua- 
ting the  concentration  of  refugee  In  certain 
areas  Where  these  areas  have  housing  prob- 
lems, they  may  be  exacerbated  by  refugee 
resettlement  This  is  particularly  relevant  in 
such  areas  as  Denver.  Honolulu.  Houston, 
New  Orleans.  San  Francisco  and  the  counties 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Orange  In  southern 
California. 
In  a  similar  vein,   much  of  the  tension 


along  the  Gulf  Coast  between  the  refugee 
and  Indigenous  populations  has  related  to 
competition  for  limited  quantities  of  shell- 
fish and  seafood  among  residents  and  refugee 
fishermen.  Another  source  of  tension  is  lack 
of  kno, /ledge.  Residents  perceive  the  life  pal- 
terns  of  the  newcomers  as  strange  and 
threatening;  the  refugees,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  new  arrivals,  are  unaware  of  the  folk- 
ways of  their  new  neighbors  and  may  un- 
wittingly offend  them.  Finally,  there  is  often 
some  element  of  racism  underlying  these 
tensions.  Both  refugees  and  receiving  com- 
munities need  orientation,  cultural  knowl- 
edge, and  social  skills  In  order  for  mutual 
adjustments  to  take  place.  But  despite  these 
efforts.  In  the  years  to  come  there  may  be 
additional  flare-ups.  If  America's  experience 
with  past  Immigrant  and  refugee  popula- 
tions runs  true  In  the  future,  time  does  tend 
to  dull  these  passions  as  the  newcomers  be- 
come a  part  of  the  community  and  the 
economic  s>-stem. 

Many  refugees  come  to  the  United  States 
with  little  orientation  to  or  understanding  of 
life  In  this  country.  Their  preparation  for 
migration  Is  less  complete  than  that  of  other 
immigrants,  those  who  leave  their  homeland 
voluntarily,  and  generally  in  a  more  well- 
planned  manner.  For  the  Indochlnese  refu- 
gees, the  Department  of  State  is  now  con- 
sidering the  feasibility,  costs  and  benefits 
of  providing  some  orientation  and  language 
training  prior  to  their  arrival  In  the  United 
States. 

In  terms  of  physical  health,  refugees  have 
a  somewhat  different  range  of  health  charac- 
teristics than  the  resident  population.  On 
the  one  hand.  It  is  the  fit  who  survive  the 
often  severe  trauma  of  exodus.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  refugees  carry  with  them  some 
scars  of  those  experiences,  months  or  years 
of  malnutrition  for  some,  and  camp-Induced 
health  problems  for  others.  Some  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  arrive  with  health  problems, 
such  as  the  frequent  presence  of  internal 
parasites,  and  commonly  need  substantial 
dental  work.  These  conditions  are  severe 
for  the  individual,  but  do  not  present  public 
health  hazards.  Like  several  other  immigrant 
populations,  Indochlnese  refugees  have  a 
higher  Incidence  of  tuberculosis.  However, 
proper  health  screening  procedures,  as  are 
being  Implemented  prior  to  the  refugees'  de- 
parture to  the  United  States  from  Southeast 
Asia,  lead  to  early  identification,  treatment, 
and  efTective  control.  While  refugees"  health 
suffers,  they  present  minimal  risk  to  the 
public  health. 

Refugees  must  adjust  to  the  social  and 
economic  realities  of  life  in  American  society. 
Suddenly,  they  find  themselves  in  a  society 
in  which  the  class  system  Is  less  rigid  than 
the  one  they  know  in  which  both  social  and 
economic  mobility  are  greater  and  in  which 
the  democratic  system  of  government  is  both 
nonrepresslve  and  less  paternal.  In  this  con- 
text, refugees  sometimes  are  faced  with 
frustrations  and  sometimes  are  forced  to 
make  accommodations  in  order  to  get  by,  but 
like  immigrants  they  are  also  faced  with 
new    challenges   and   opportunities   for   ad- 


vancement from  whatever  initial  entry  they 
make  into  American  life. 

In  summary,  most  of  the  short-term  im- 
pact of  the  refugees  on  U.S.  life  Is  transitory; 
and  since  their  numbers  are  relatively  small, 
these  passing  effects  of  the  refugees  are  those 
of  immigrants  generally — effects  that  the 
United  States  has  historically  determined  to 
be  favorable,  on  balance,  both  to  the  new- 
comers and  to  the  host  society. 

(51  EXTENT  TO  WHICH  OTHER  COUNTRIES  WILL 
ADMIT  AND  ASSIST  IN  THE  RESETTLEMENT  OF 
REFUGEES 

Third  country  participation  In  refuge* 
resettlement  has  been  and  is  expected  to  be 
substantial  in  Fiscal  Year  1980.  A  descrip- 
tion of  that  participation  follows: 

INDOCHINESE   REFUGEES 

Prior  to  the  United  Nations  meeting  on 
Indochlnese' refugees  held  In  July  1979,  non- 
communist  third  countries  had  resettled  ap- 
proximately 100,000  Indochlnese  since  1975. 
France.  Canada,  and  Australia  accounted  for 
three-fourths  of  that  total.  Since  the  July 
meeting,  the  number  of  refugees  resettled 
in  third  countries  has  increased  significant- 
ly. Nearly  100.000  more  refugees  have  been 
resettled  in  several  non-communist  coun- 
tries with  Canada  accepting  the  largest 
single  block  of  this  number. 

Another  260.000  Indochlnese  refugees, 
most  of  them  ethnic  Chinese,  were  resettled 
during  1979  In  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  In  addition.  China  offered  to  accept 
an  additional  10.000  refugees  for  resettle- 
ment- from  the  camps  in  Southeast  Asia  at 
the  July  United  Nations  meeting  and  that 
effort  Is  proceeding. 

Roughly  three-quarters  of  a  million  In- 
dochlnese have  been  resettled  in  third  coun- 
tries, including  some  332.000  in  the  United 
States  as  of  March  31.  1980.  During  the  last 
half  of  Fiscal  Year  1980,  It  Is  anticipated 
that  the  number  of  Indochlnese  being  re- 
settled each  month  will  average  25,000  of 
whom  14.000,  or  56  percent,  will  be  resettled 
in  the  United  States.  A  table  showing  third 
country  resettlement  figures  for  Indochlnese 
refugees  follows. 

REFUGEES  FROM  THE   SOVIET  UNION 

Assuming  past  trends  hold  true,  some  60 
percent  of  the  Jews  who  leave  the  USSR  In 
Fiscal  Year  1980  will  seek  to  be  resettled  in 
the  United  States  Israel,  which  is  willing 
to  accept  all  Jews  who  wish  to  immigrate 
there,  will  receive  about  30  percent  of  the 
total.  The  remainder  can  be  expected  to  re- 
settle in  Australia,  Canada.  New  Zealand  and 
Western  Europe.  Over  50,000  Soviet  Jews 
emigrated  in  calendar  year  1979. 

The  other  principal  group  of  refugees  will 
be  Armenians  of  whom  some  3,500  emigrated 
from  the  Soviet  Union  In  Fiscal  Year  1979 
bound  for  the  United  States. 

We  anticipate  admitting  approximately 
33,000  refugees  In  Fiscal  Year  1980  who  will 
be  coming  to  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  family  reunification  and  other  reasons 
which  will  qualify  them  for  entry  Into  this 
country. 


INDOCHINESE  REFUGEES— THIRD  COUNTRY  RESETTLEMENT,  LAND  AND  BOAT  REFUGEES 
[Pro  rated  to  annual  rate) 


Resettlement  country 
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Resettlement  country 


Resettled 
Resettled       August  1977 
prior  to  throuiih        Cumulative 

August  1977     Jan.  31,  1980     resettlement 


Resettlement 
otters 


Netherlands. 276  2,347  2,623  1,360 

New  Zealand 261  1,384  1,645  1.200 

Norway 399  1,344  1,743  2,400 

Philippines 119  12  131  0 

Swe(fen 0  1,549  1.549  2.000 

Swit2erland 839  2,805  3,644  1,000 

United  Kingdom 1,1%  5,642  6,838  10,000 

Other..   2,477  3,549  6,025  7.888 

Total 58,457  374.292  432,749  241,920 

UniledStates 145,567  157,709  303. 276 l^'i™ 

Grand  total 204,024  sSToOO  736, 025  292, 920 
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REFUGEES    FROM    EASTERN    EUROPE 

Roughly  10.000  Eastern  Europeans  can  be 
expected  to  seek  resettlement  in  fiscal  year 
1980  of  whom  half  will  settle  in  Western 
Europe,  Australia.  Canada,  or  New  Zealand. 
The  balance  will  seek  resettlement  in  the 
United  States. 

REFUGEES  FROM   THE    MIDDLE  EAST 

It  is  not  possible  to  predict,  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  the  number  of  persons  from 
the  Middle  East  who  may  seek  refuge  in  other 
countries.  However.  Western  European  coun- 
tries. Australia.  Canada,  and  New  Zealand 
have  traditionally  accepted  refugees  from 
Middle  Eastern  countries,  particularly  As- 
syrians, Kurds,  and  Iranians  and  would  con- 
sider accepting  Afghans  Since  receiving 
countries  can  be  expected  to  permit  entry 
for  family  reviniflcation  cases.  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia, and  Sweden  can  be  expected  to  ac- 
cept some  Assyrians  Modest  niimbers  of 
Kurds  would  likely  be  accepted  by  Austria, 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Canada, 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands 
Iranians  might  be  accepted  in  a  number  of 
Western  European  states  and  Canada  Israel 
would  accept  all  Iranian  Jews  wishing  re- 
settlement there. 

LATIN  AMERICAN-  REFUGEES 

The  United  States  historically  has  accepted 
most  Cuban  refugees  wishing  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  permanent  settlement  In 
the  past.  Costa  Rira.  Venezuela.  Colombia 
a. id  other  Latin  American  countries  have 
provided  asylum  to  significant  numbers  of 
Cuban  refugees. 

Of  the  other  Latin  American  refugees,  most 
find  resettlement  in  other  Latin  American 
countries. 

AFRICAN    REFUGEES 

African  refugees,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  provided  resettlement  onportunitles  in 
other  African  countries  or  in  European  coun- 
tries. The  United  States  traditionally  has 
provided  entry  for  re.settlement  mostly  to 
refugees  from  Ethiopia  However.  Scandina- 
vian countries,  France.  CJermany  and  Can- 
ada also  admit  Ethiopian  refugees  on  a  case- 
by -case  basis 

(6)  IMPACT  OF  THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  RFFUGFE  RESETTLEMENT  ON 
THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  INTERESTS  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES 

The  acceptance  of  refugees  for  resettle- 
ment in  the  United  States  Is  of  critical  im- 
portance in  furthering  humanifarian.  as  well 
as  political  and  strategic  objectives  in  the 
world. 

INDOCHINESE     REFUGEES 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  provision  of  first 
asylum  to  refugees  fieeing  Indochina  Is  di- 
rectly or  implicitly  dependent  upon  reason- 
able assurances  that  the  refugees  will  be 
resettled  in  third  countries,  A  varletv  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  factors  preclude 
the  first  asylum  countries  .of  Southeast  Asia 
from  accepting  for  permanent  settlement 
the  large  numbers  of  refugees  who  have  fled 
Indochina  There  are  presentiv  230,000  Indo- 
Chinese  being  provided  fir.st  asvlum  in  .South- 
east Asian  countries,  mostly  In  Thailand,  in 
addition  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Khmer  who  have  sought  refuge  along  the 
Thai-Kampuchea  border  Although  the  out- 
flow of  refugees  from  Laos  and  Vietnam  has 
marV-edlv  declined  since  mid-1979,  the  rate 
of  exodus  has  begun  to  rise  again  and  Is 
reaching  7.000  per  month 

Some  ASEAN  countries  at  times  in  the 
pa.st  ha-e  refused  to  provide  the  refugees 
nrst  asjlum  and  have  phvsicallv  pushed 
them  back  acros,s  borders  or  towed  them 
back  out  to  sea  at  great  costs  in  terms  of 
human  sufferng  and  death.  At  present  the 
new  government  in  Thailand  is  facing  the 
ailemma  posed  by  the  presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  Khmer  and  other  Indochlnese  refu- 
gees within  and  along  that  country's  bor- 


ders. A  continuation  of  U.S.  resettlement  ef- 
forts at  the  current  level  Is  vital  if  Thailand 
and  other  first  asylum  countries  are  to  con- 
tinue to  accept  refugees  entering  their  coun- 
tries and  refrain  from  physically  ejecting 
those  presently  within  their  borders. 

A  major  reduction  in  the  numt)ers  of  refu- 
gees the  United  States  accepts  from  South- 
east Asia  would  likely  signal  the  Vietnamese 
authorities  that  we  take  for  granted  the 
continued  moratorium  on  their  expulsion  by 
boat  of  their  unwanted  populations  Such  a 
signal  could  destroy  any  hope  for  success- 
fully etablishing  a  program  for  the  orderly 
departure  of  those  wishing  to  leave  Vietnam 
and  block  the  departure  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons wishing  to  be  reunited  with  family 
members  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  In  such  circumstances,  it  is  likely 
that  the  Vietnamese  would  revert  to  the 
practices  which  led  to  the  massire  boat  ex- 
odus in  1979  Resumption  of  boat  departures 
on  such  a  large  scale  would  seriously  aggra- 
vate political  and  other  difficulties  for  the 
ASEAN  states,  would  heighten  U.S.  concern 
for  the  stability  of  the  region,  and  could  have 
profound  humanitarian  consequences. 

Another  result  of  a  reduction  or  a  slowing 
down  in  the  number  of  refugee  departures 
from  the  first  asylum  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  could  be  to  extend  the  time  in  which 
the  refugees  would  be  confined  to  unproduc- 
tive and  unhealthful  life  in  refugee  camps 
The  prospect  of  a  possible  long-term  refugee 
presence  has  always  been  a  serious  concern 
of  the  first  asylum  countries  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  would  directly  add  to  pressures  for 
those  governments  to  deny  entry  to  or  expel 
the  refugees. 

The  President's  decision  in  July  1979  to 
double  the  U.S.  Indochlnese  refugee  Intake 
to  14.000  per  month  has  been  among  the 
most  effective  means  of  demonstrating  our 
support  for  ASEAN  in  the  face  of  Vietnamese 
aggression.  That  rate  of  admission,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  significant  in  absolute  terms, 
also  seLs  an  example  for  other  refugee- 
receiving  nations  and.  in  large  measure,  has 
been  responsible  for  similarly  positive  ac- 
tions by  those  countries  For  example,  from 
October  1979  through  February  1980  other 
nations  accepted  an  average  of  11,000  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  per  month  for  resettlement. 
It  is  not  likely  that  rate  would  be  possible 
without  U.S.  leadership  In  sum.  U.S  refugee 
admissions  are  the  most  tangible  and  to  the 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  the  most  vital 
element  in  the  states  US  commitment  to 
that  region's  stability  and  progress. 

REFUGEES   FROM    THE    SOVIET    UNION    AND 
EASTERN    EUROPE 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  freedom  of  movement 
and  other  human  rights  in  its  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  This 
position  has  been  reinforced  by  the  Jackson- 
Vanik  Amendment  to  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
which  linked  freedom  of  emigration  to 
foreign  trade,  the  United  States  adherence 
to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rily  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  signed  in 
Helsinki  in  August  1975.  and  the  overall  em- 
phasis on  human  rights  which  has  character- 
ized US    foreign  policy  since  1977 

The  continuity  of  the  United  States 
refugee  policy  as  it  pertains  lo  persons  from 
the  Warsaw  Pact  States  has  followed  logically 
from  U.S.  policy  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  the  Cold  War  Assistance,  including 
admission  to  the  United  Slates,  for  those 
able  to  escape  or  otherwise  exit  those  States 
has  become  an  integral  part  of  our  policy 
toward  that  part  of  the  world  That  policy, 
and  its  conseauent  refugee  admission  level, 
has  had  the  consistent  and  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Congress. 

REFUGEES   raOM   THE   MIDDLE   EAST 

The  United  States  has  traditionally  sup- 
ported the  development  of  stable  and  inde- 


pendent nations  in  the  Middle  East  and  that 
policy  Is  of  even  greater  importance  to  VS. 
national  Interests  today  The  resettlement  of 
persons  from  the  Middle  East  who  fear 
persecution  and  wish  permanent  settlement 
outside  of  that  region  can  contribute  Im- 
portantly to  the  stability  of  the  area.  In 
those  countries  of  the  region  where  com- 
munist-dominated regimes  have  emerged, 
our  refugee  admissions  policy  Is  similar  to 
that  which  the  United  States  follows  toward 
refugees  from  the  Warsaw  Pact  States  dU- 
cussed  above. 

LATIN    AMERICAN    REFUGEES 

The  admission  of  refugees  from  Latin 
America  is  an  Important  element  In  U.S. 
foreign  policy  toward  that  region  Allowing 
fellow  residents  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
who  wish  to  flee  their  countries  of  national- 
ity to  escape  persecution  or  other  violations 
of  human  rights  is  fundamentally  consistent 
with  promoting  free  and  democratic  socle- 
ties  in  the  Latin  American  region  generally. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  the  United  States 
has  been  the  freedom  of  Culjan  political 
prLsoners  to  migrate,  a  policy  re-enunciated 
by  every  US  Administration  since  that  of 
President  Kennedy. 

AFRICAN    REFUGEES 

Although  .African  refugees  in  most  caises 
prefer  resettlement  within  Africa,  it  Is  im- 
portant for  the  United  States  to  provide  ad- 
mission for  those  Africans  who  seek  the  op- 
portunity to  settle  In  the  United  States  and 
who  qualify  for  admission  under  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980.  The  impact  of  the  new  Act 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  refugee  admissions 
from  Africa  Is  not  possible  to  predict  at  this 
time.  For  Fiscal  Year  1980.  it  can  be  antici- 
pated that  most  refugees  from  that  conti- 
nent who  will  seek  admission  to  the  United 
States  will  be  those  who  have  fled  the  com- 
munist-dominated regime  in  Ethiopia.  Most 
such  persons  have  had  close  previous  associa- 
tion with  the  United  States  or  will  have 
family  memliers  in  the  United  States  with 
whom  they  will  wish  to  be  reunited. 

Appendix  A 
Emergenct  Admission  of  Cuban  Refugees 
nature  of  the  refugee  situation 
Cubans  began  crowding  Into  the  Peruvian 
Embassy  compound  In  Havana  seeking  asy- 
lum on  April  4,  after  Cuba  withdrew  police 
protection  from  the  Peruvian  Embassy  and 
announced  that  anyone  wanting  to  leave  for 
Peru  would  be  allowed  to  do  so  By  April  7, 
the  compound  was  Jammed  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  an  estimated  10-12,0(X)  Cubans 
awaiting  Peruvian  action.  The  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment announced  that  those  inside  would 
be  free  to  come  and  go  without  reprisal  and 
would  be  provided  with  medical  help,  food, 
and  water. 

This  event  followed  months  of  contention 
between  Cuba  and  Peru  and  Venezuela  over 
the  right  of  asylum.  The  dispute  stems  from 
several  attempts  by  Cubans  seekings  asylum 
to  crash  through  gates  at  Peruvian  and 
Venezuelan  diplomatic  properties  Cuba  con- 
tends that  the  right  of  asylum  does  not  ex- 
tend to  those  who  force  their  way  into  em- 
bassies. Venezuela  and  Peru  argue  this  is 
solely  up  to  them  to  decide  The  situation 
was  exacerbated  last  week  when  a  Cuban 
guard  was  killed,  apparently  by  gunfire  from 
fellow  guards,  while  attempting  to  stop  a 
group  from  gate-crashing  the  Peruvian  Em- 
bassy. 

The  Incident  has  provoked  an  outpouring 
of  feeling  from  Cuban  Americans  in  Dade 
county,  and  various  efforts  around  the  coun- 
try to  collect  food  and  medicines  for  the 
refugees. 

Several  nations.  Including  Peru.  Spain  and 
Costa  Rica,  have  publicly  pledged  resettle- 
ment opportunities  for  some  of  these  per- 
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sons.  Many  other  nations  are  currently  reach- 
ing decisions  concerning  the  possible  perma- 
nent resettlement  of  these  refugees 

MTrURl-ll   Tn   RF   ADMrTTFD  TO   THE   UNITED  STATES 


tenance  while  the  refugees  are  being  proc- 
essed and  the  transportation  of  up  to  one- 
third  (a  maximum  of  3.500)  of  the  refugees 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resettle- 


Determmation  pursuant  to  Sections  2(b) 
(2)  and  2(c)(1)  of  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962.  as 
amended    (the    "Act"),   authorizing    the 
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sons.  Many  other  nations  are  currently  reach- 
ing decisions  concerning  the  possible  perma- 
nent resettlement  of  these  refugees. 

NtTMBEX  TO  BE  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

In  response  to  this  tragic  situation,  the 
United  States  has  decided  to  accept  for  per- 
manent resettlement  between  25  and  33  i>er- 
cent  of  the  people  who  have  sought  refuge 
at  the  Peruvian  Embassy  compound,  up  to 
a  majclmum  of  3.500  people  The  persons  to 
be  admitted  are  those  who  either  have  close 
family  ties  to  persons  in  the  United  States 
or  who  are  ex-Cuban  political  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

The  White  House  announced  this  decision 
on  April  14.  following  emergency  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980 
(PL  96-212).  The  specification  and  determi- 
nation signed  by  President  Carter  concern- 
ing this  group  is  attached 

PROCESSING     AND     RESETTLEMENT 

In  view  Of  the  lack  of  detailed  information 
on  the  number  of  people  In  the  Peruvian  Em- 
bassy and  the  absence  of  biographical  infor- 
mation on  the  refugees,  it  Is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe accurately  our  plans  for  allocating 
these  refugees  admission  among  the  poten- 
tial pool  of  applicants.  The  United  States 
hopes  that  one  or  more  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  will  agree  to  establish  a  sanc- 
tuary while  these  Cubans  undergo  processing 
for  resettlement  to  third  countries.  At  the 
present  time.  Costa  Rica  has  offered  to  serve 
as  one  of  the  staging  points  This  arrange- 
ment will  allow  for  thorough  screening  and 
processing  of  those  refugees  to  be  admitted 
to  the  United  States  We  would  hope  that 
this  generous  offer  by  the  Government  of 
Costa  Rica  will  make  It  possible  to  resettle 
these  people  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

COST    OF    RESETTLEMENT 

The  preferred  method  of  resettlement  from 
third  countries  would  cost  the  State  Depart- 
ment up  to  an  estimated  *4  25  million,  in- 
cluding the  US  "fair  share"  of  the  cost  of 
transporting  all  10,000  asylum  seekers  to  a 
third  country  (or  countries) .  care  and  main- 


tenance while  the  refugees  are  being  proc- 
essed and  the  transportation  of  up  to  one- 
third  (a  maximum  of  3.500)  of  the  refugees 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resettle- 
ment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Department  of 
State  does  not  Intend  to  pay  for  reception 
and  placement  grants  for  these  refugees.  This 
decision  reflects  the  clear  commitment  of 
the  Cuban-American  community  to  provide 
suDstantial  assistance  to  these  persons,  most, 
of  whom  will  be  relatives  of  Cubans  already 
in  the  United  States. 

Once  m  the  United  States,  these  refugees 
win  be  eligible  for  assistance  Intended  to  aid 
In  their  successful  resettlement  and  Integra- 
tion Into  life  In  the  United  States.  The  De- 
partment of  HesJth.  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  funds  most  of  this  domestic  assistance. 
expects  that  it  will  be  able  to  absorb  the 
added  costs  with  funds  currently  available, 
or  currently  sought,  for  Fiscal  Years  1980 
and  1981. 

ANTICIPATED   SOCIAL.   ECONOMIC  AND  DEMO- 
GRAPHIC  IMPACT 

Since  this  admission  decision  Is  primarily 
designed  to  facilitate  family  reunification, 
we  expect  both  their  Initial  and  long-term 
resettlement  patterns  will  be  similar  to  the 
existing  Cuban-American  community,  with 
most  going  to  South  Florida  and  smaller 
numbers  to  the  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
California  and  elsewhere.  The  Cuban-Ameri- 
can community  has  adapted  well  and  pros- 
pered in  the  United  States.  We  see  no  reason 
to  expect  that  these  new  arrivals  (who  would 
amount  to  less  than  0.5  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  Cuban  refugees  admitted  to  date) 
would  be  any  less  successful  In  this  process 
of  integration. 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC.  April  14,  1980. 
Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State 
Presidential  Determination  No:  80-16 
Subject:    Specification   pursuant   to   Section 
101(a)  (42)   of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality  Act    (INA),   as   amended,   and 

REFUGEE  ADMISSIONS,  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


Determination  pursuant  to  Sections  2(bi 
(2)    and   2(c)(1)    of  the   Migration   and 
Refugee     Assistance     Act     of      1962.     as 
amended    (the    "Act"),    authorizing    the 
obligation  of  $4,250,000  in  funds. 
Pursuant  to  Section  101(a)  (42)  of  the  INA 
as  amended.  I  hereby  determine,  after  appro- 
priate consultation  with  the  Congress,  that 
special  circumstances  exist  such  that  persons 
who  have   taken  sanctuary  in  the  Peruvian 
Embassy   in   Havana   who   otherwise   qualify 
may  be  considered  refugees  even  though  they 
are  still  withiu  their  country  of  nationality 
or  habitual  residence. 

Pursuant  to  Section  207(b)  of  the  INA  as 
amended.  I  determine  that  an  unforeseen 
emergency  refugee  situation  exists,  that  the 
admission  In  response  to  the  emergency  ref- 
ugee situation  of  25  to  33  percent  of  the  per- 
sons who  have  taken  sanctuary  at  the  Peru- 
vian Embassy  in  Havana,  up  to  a  maximum 
of  3500  refugees,  is  Justified  by  grave  human- 
itarian concerns  and  is  otherwise  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  and  that  the  admission  to 
the  United  States  of  these  refugees  cannot 
be  accomplished  under  subsection  207(a)  of 
the  INA. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  urgent  human- 
itarian needs  of  those  people  in  Cuba  who 
have  taken  sanctuary  at  the  Peruvian  Em- 
bassy in  Havana.  I  hereby  determine  pursu- 
ant to  Section  2(b)(2)  of  the  Act  that  it  is 
in  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  such  persons  at  this 
Peruvian  Embassy  as  a  class  of  refugees 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Act.  Pursu- 
ant to  Section  2(c)  (1)  of  the  Act.  I  hereby 
determine  that  it  is  important  to  the  na- 
tional interest  that  up  to  $4,250,000  in  funds 
appropriated  under  the  United  States  Emer- 
gency Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund 
be  made  available  to  aid  in  the  resettlement 
of  these  refugees. 

The  Secretary  is  requested  to  inform  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  Congress  of 
this  determination  and  the  obligation  of 
funds  under  this  authority. 

This  Determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


ONE-HOUR  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  12:47  p.m..  recessed  until  1:47  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 

'Mr.  RiKGLE)  . 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE  AS- 
SISTANCE AUTHORITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  the 
majority  leader  is  authorized,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  minority  or  his  desig- 
nee, to  call  up  S.  2177,  Calendar  No.  693, 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Authority  Amendments  of  1980. 

I  have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
acting  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Stevens. 
with  Mr.  Garn.  who  will  manage  the  bill 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle,  and  with  Mr. 
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Williams,  who  will  manage  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle:  and  I  am  authorized 
to  say  on  their  behalf  that  all  parties 
named  are  ready  to  proceed,  and  they 
are  present  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  Chair  have 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  bill  (S  2177)  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limi- 
tations under  the  Government  national 
mortgage  association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Home  Purchase  Assistance  Authority 
Amendments  of  1980". 

Sec.  2  Section  313  of  the  National  Housing 
.'Vet  is  amended — 

il)  by  inserting  "and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
'prmlnes  that  the  implementation  of  this 
section  will  not  significantly  worsen  Infla- 
tionary conditions."  after  "1968."  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  ( a )  ( 1 ) ; 

(2)  by  in.serting  ".  and  to  promote  the  con- 
struction of  multifamily  rental  housing"  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsect ion  (a)(1); 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following: 

"(4)  The  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  activated  unless  the  most 
recently  available  four-month  moving  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  private  housing  starts 
(seasonally  adjusted  and  exclusive  of  mo- 
bile homes)  as  determined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  less  than 
1.60O.000. 

"(5)  The  program  activated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  shall  be  terminated  whenever 
the  most  recently  available  four-month  mov- 
ing average  annual  rate  of  private  housing 
starts  (seasonally  adjusted  and  exclusive  of 
mobile  homes)  as  determined  by  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  1,600.000  or 
more": 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  loans"  before  "(1) 
which  cover"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (b): 

(5)  bv  inserting  "Includina;  mobile  homes" 
after  "four-family  residences"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (2) ; 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  a  mobile  home"  after 
"four-family  residence"  In  clause  (A)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) : 

(7)  by  striving  out  all  that  follows  "such 
mortgage  involves  an  original  prinrlpal  obli- 
gation not  to  exceed"  in  clause  (B)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  fo'lowlns:  ".  for 
that  nart  of  the  property  attributable  to 
dwelllne  use  in  the  case  of  a  more  than 
four-famllv  residence,  the  per  unit  limita- 
tions under  the  section  of  the  National  Hous- 
ine  Act  under  which  the  protect  mortgage 
Is  insured  or.  In  the  case  of  a  mobile  home 
loan,  the  limitation  contained  in  section  2(b) 
of  this  Act  which  would  apply  to  such  loan 
If  Insurance  with  resnect  to  an  obligation 
representlne  such  loan  were  provided  under 
section  2  of  this  Act  ": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "the  lesser  of  (1)  714 
per  centum  per  annum,  or  fll)  "  In  clause  fC) 
of  the  second   sentence  of  subsection    (b)  ■ 

(9)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "such 
mortgage  Involves  a  nrlnclDal  residence  the 
sales  price  of  which  does  not  exceed"  in  clause 
(U)  of  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 


and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
",  in  the  case  of  a  one-family  residence.  90 
per  centum  of  the  average  new  one-family 
house  price  in  the  area,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary;  or  in  the  case  of  a  two- 
family  residence,  100  per  centum  of  such 
average;  or  In  the  case  of  a  three-family 
residence.  120  per  centum  of  such  average; 
or  in  the  case  of  a  four-family  residence.  140 
per  centum  of  such  average"; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "enactment  of  this 
section"  in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof;  "the  Issuance  of  tho  commit- 
ment to  purchase  the  mortgage"; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "the  lesser  of  (A)  the 
per  unit  amount  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
(B).  or  (B)"  in  subsection  (h)(1); 

(12)  in  subsection  (h)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  01 
clause  (3) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4);  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4) :  and 

(13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(I)  The  Association  may  not  purchase 
under  this  section  any  mortgage  or  loan 
which  was  executed  or  made  (1)  to  finance 
the  conversion  of  an  existing  rental  housing 
project  Into  a  condominium  or  cooperative 
project,  or  (2)  to  finance  the  purchase  of  an 
Individual  unit  in  a  condominium  project  or 
the  purchase  of  a  share  in  a  cooperative 
project,  in  connection  with  such  a  conver- 
sion". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
advises  that  there  is  a  time  limitation 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  for  an 
opening  statement  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  legislation  de- 
signed to  revise  and  update  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Emerpency  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  of  1974.  to  make 
it  more  workable  in  light  of  today's  eco- 
nomic conditions.  This  legislation  comes 
before  the  Senate  at  a  time  when  we 
face  the  grim  reality  of  a  serious  decline 
in  housing  production,  a  decline  so 
grave,  it  may  be  unprecedented  in  the 
post-war  era. 

Housing  starts  have  been  on  a  con- 
tinual slide  for  several  months  already. 
The  latest  figures — for  the  month  of 
March — showed  a  disastrous  300.000 
unit  decline  from  the  February  rate, 
to  an  annualized  rate  of  1  million  units, 
clo.se  to  the  lowest  rates  experienced 
during  the  1974-75  recession. 

A  production  level  of  1  miUion  units 
a  year  is  only  half  the  amount  we  need, 
at  a  minimum,  to  meet  the  continually 
expanding  housing  needs  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  bears  out  some  of  the  worst 
predictions  of  housing  analysts. 

The  economic  impacts  of  a  housing 
collapse  are  staggering.  For  everj'  100.- 
000-unit  drop  in  housing  starts,  it  has 
been  calculated  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation oif  Homebuilders  that  176.000 
jobs  would  be  lost,  as  well  as  wages 
amounting  to  more  than  $3  billion;  and 
revenue  losses  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  would  total  over  $814 
million.  The  total  direct  economic  ac- 
tivity lost  would  be  more  than  $13  6 
billion.  A  sharp  drop-off  in  housing  pro- 
duction at  a  time  of  continued  demand 
can  only  mean  a  shortage  of  housing  in 
the  next  few  years,  which  will  cause 
intense    upward    pressures    on    house 


prices,  similar  to  the  housing  cost  spiral 
which  started  after  the  housing  reces- 
sion of  1974. 

A  decline  in  housing  production  also 
has  serious  impacts  on  related  industries. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  for  example, 
recently  pointed  out  that  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industries  are  suffering  significant- 
ly as  a  result  of  the  housing  downturn. 
These  and  other  industries  will  also  see 
an  increase  in  unemployment,  a  cutback 
in  production  that  will  undoubtedly 
create  inflationary  shortages,  and  long- 
term  damage  to  productive  capacity  that 
will  be  keenly  felt  when  credit  eventually 
becomes  more  available  and  less  expen- 
sive. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  to  start  our  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues 
should  be  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  .situation  as  the  debate  begins,  be- 
cause the  purpose  of  this  debate  tran- 
scends the  simple  act  of  revising  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program.  The  debate 
today  will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  a 
difficult  dilemma:  The  complex  task  of 
fighting  inflation  and  preserving  our 
economy  will  inevitably  cause  disloca- 
tions in  certain  sectors  of  the  economy, 
and  these  dislocations  may  exacerbate 
the  very  problems  we  are  trying  to  solve. 
Our  purpKJse  today  is  to  revise  a  pro- 
gram which  was  originally  designed  to 
cushion  some  of  the  impact  of  this  dis- 
location. The  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act.  commonly  known  as 
Brooke-Cranston,  was  originally  enacted 
during  the  1974  recession  to  respond  to 
a  severe  decline  in  housing  production. 
At  that  time,  housing  starts  dropped  be- 
low the  million  mark.  The  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  stimulate  the  hous- 
ing market  during  periods  of  economic 
downturn  by  assuring  that  below  market 
rate  mortgages  would  be  purchased  by 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  As- 
soc'ation. 

The  program  has  been  used  three  times 
for  single-family  housing,  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  190.000  mortgages  The 
program  has  also  been  used  as  a  spur 
for  multifamily  production,  resulting  in 
the  purchase  of  mortgages  covering 
185.000  multifamilv  units. 

The  Banking  Committee  has  reijorted 
this  legislation  because  the  program  as 
currently  structured  would  be  unwork- 
able in  today's  economv.  Under  current 
law.  the  maximum  allowable  interest  rate 
on  mortgages  to  be  purchased  is  7'i  p)er- 
cent — in  a  market  where  mortgage  rates 
are  double  that  figure,  or  higher  The 
basic  mortgage  limit  of  $42,000  and  sales 
price  limit  of  $48,000  are  also  un- 
realistically  low,  in  light  of  today's  mar- 
ketplace. 

In  order  to  make  Brooke-Cranston  an 
effective  and  workable  standby  program, 
the  reoorted  bill  would  make  the  follow- 
ing changes: 

The  cap  on  interest  rates  would  be  re- 
moved, allowing  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lush  a  rate  up  to  the  FHA  rate. 

The  existing  mortgage  and  .sales  price 
limits  would  be  removed  for  single- 
family  housing  and  in  place  we  would 
have  a  new  method  keyed  to  area  price 
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differentials.  The  price  limit  would  be  90 
jjercent    of    area    average    new    house 


or  no  budgetary  impact.  One  of  the  sug- 
gestions was  developed  into  an  amend- 


pand,  the  program  and  keep  it  in  line 
with    its   original   purpose  to  act  as   a 
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future  date.  Assuming  the  Senate  adopts 
the  two  amendments  which  have  joint 


principal  and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  The  amendment  results  from  the  ef- 

wouid  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the  mortgage     forts  of  groups  brought  together  bv  the 
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differentials.  The  price  limit  would  be  90 
percent  of  area  average  new  house 
price — with  corresponding  increases  for 
two  through  four  umi  houses.  Multi- 
family  housing — whether  FHA  or  con- 
ventional— would  be  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage limits  of  the  comparable  FHA 
program. 

TTiese  two  changes  allow  the  program 
to  be  available  as  standby  assistance, 
without  the  need  periodically  to  relegis- 
late  costs  and  interest  rates. 

The  committee's  bill  also  makes  several 
other  changes  to  the  program: 

The  program  could  not  be  implemented 
unless  the  4-month  average  housmg  start 
rate  has  dropped  below  1.6  million.  It 
would  also  be  automatically  deactivated 
when  the  average  rate  goes  above  1.6  mil- 
lion. 

The  Secretary  must  find  that  imple- 
mentation of  the  program  would  not 
significantly  worsen  Inflationary  condi- 
tions. 

To  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  main  purpose  of  the  section,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  discretion  to 
direct  a  portion  of  assistance  to  promote 
construction  of  multifamily  housing. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude mobile  home  loans  in  the  program 
is  clarified. 

The  bill  also  expands  the  existing  pro- 
hibition regarding  use  of  this  program 
to  purchase  blanket  or  individual  mort- 
gages in  a  conversion  of  a  rental  building 
to  condominium  ownership. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  these 
changes  proposed  in  the  committee's  bill 
would  significantly  strengthen  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program  as  a  standby, 
emergency  measure  to  help  slow  a  serious 
decline  in  housing  production. 

It  is  important  to  note  at  this  point 
that  passage  of  the  legislation  in  question 
will  not.  in  itself,  activate  this  program— 
or  even  authorize  any  new  funds.  The 
funds  are  now  authorized — up  to  S17.75 
billion  in  purchase  authority.  They  would 
have  to  be  released  in  an  appropriations 
act.  and  the  program  would  have  to  be 
activated  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD. 

However,  it  has  become  clear  to  both 
the  administration  and  many  Members 
of  Congress  that  Brooke-Cranston  is  an 
initially  expensive  program,  and  its  im- 
plementation could  make  more  difficult 
the  achievement  of  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  It  is  viewed  as  expensive 
because  the  program  requires  high  ini- 
tial outlays  of  cash  to  purchase  home 
mortgages  before  the  bulk  of  the  outlays 
can  be  recaptured  through  their  later 
sales  by  GNMA. 

The  hesitation  of  manv  Members  was 
evident  in  the  failure  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  include  any  allowance  for  the 
use  of  Brooke-Cranston  in  either  fiscal 
year  1980  or  fiiscal  year  1981.  Moreover 
It  is  no  secret  that  despite  the  severe 
problems  facing  the  housing  industry 
the  admm'stration  has  not  yet  ind'cated 
anv  inclination  to  release  appropriations 
or  to  trgger  the  program. 

The  Senate  leadership  has  been  con- 
cerned enough  a^^out  the  current  state  of 
the  hous'ng  market  and  in  response  to 
™.f  f  ►^V^u  ^^^'^  gathered  together  and 
out  of  this  have  come  suggestions  to  spur 
housing  production  that  would  have  little 


or  no  budgetary  impact.  One  of  the  sug- 
gestions was  developed  into  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  2177.  a  proposal  that  will  help 
achieve  our  goal  as  effectively  as  Brooke- 
Cranston  but  at  less  initial  cost. 

However,  we  must  first  focus  on  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  legislation  before 
us — to  have  available  an  effective  coun- 
tercyclical housing  assistance  program 
We  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
Brooke-Cranston  with  its  substantial  re- 
sources, may  be  needed  before  this  cur- 
rent slump  is  over.  And  we  cannot  avoid 
the  fact  that  the  program  must  be  re- 
vised so  that  it  can  provide  a  quick, 
efficient  stimulus  when  necessary. 

For  this  reason  I  am  strongly  urging 
the  passage  of  S.  2177  as  reported  and 
will  state  that  after  the  co-floor  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  has  spoken.  I 
will  offer  the  amendment  that  I  think  is 
more  realistic  in  many  ways  from  our 
immediate  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  staff  members 
be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  S.  2177:  Albert 
Eisenberg.  David  Yudin,  Frank  Shafroth. 
Steven  Rohde,  Carolyn  Jordan,  Robert 
Woods,  Jesselie  Barlow,  Philip  Sampson, 
Scott  Brown,  Michele  Trucotte,  and  John 
Collins,  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  David  Gogol,  of  Senator  Lugar's 
staff. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  yield  now  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah,  the  co-floor  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Today  we  have  a  housing  legislative 
package  before  us  revising  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  and  section  235  homeownership 
program. 

There  was  a  joint  meeting  3>/2  weeks 
ago  with  the  majority  and  the  minority 
Senate  leadership  and  administration  of- 
ficials to  discuss  the  seriousness  of  pres- 
ent housing  conditions. 

Today  we  have  a  joint  agreement  on  a 
package  containing  amendment-s  to  the 
Brooke-Cranston  and  section  235  pro- 
grams. However,  this  is  possible  only  be- 
cause of  the  agreement  reached  Sundav 
between  the  staff.  The  minority  was  ex- 
cluded from  Housing  Task  Force  and 
subsequent  meetings  for  over  3  weeks 
and  was  only  brought  in  on  Wednesday 
of  last  week.  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  to  have  worked  together  so  we 
could  bring  a  clean  bill  to  the  floor  which 
we  could  all  support'  I  am  not  pleased 
with  the  wav  this  has  been  handled. 

We  all  share  the  same  concern  that  the 
home-building  related  industries  not 
bear  a  disportionate  share  of  the  burden 
in  our  joint  efforts  to  balance  the  budget 
and  reduce  Federal  spending. 

Now  I  shall  address  the  specifics  of  the 
Isgislation  before  us.  Traditionally,  I  do 
not  hke  these  so-called  "emergency  pro- 
grams "  because  they  often  find  their  way 
■nfo  becoming  permanent,  costly  Gov- 
ernment substitutes  for  private  sector 
activity. 

But  I  agreed  to  support  amendments  in 
committee  that  would  update,  not  ex- 


pand, the  program  and  keep  it  in  line 

with  its  original  purpose  to  act  as  a 
countercyclical  stimulus  on  an  emer- 
gency basis  to  help  homebuilders  with 
unsold  inventories  and  home  buyers  who 
have  been  temporarily  priced  out  of  the 
market  because  of  rising  interest  rates. 
We  recognize  that  there  are  many  who 
predict  worsening  market  conditions  will 
become  such  that  HUD  Secretary  may 
well  want  to  reactivate  this  program  in 
the  near  future.  Therefore,  it  makes 
sense  that  we  should  have  a  workable 
program  in  place  that  corresponds  with 
todav's  economic  conditions. 

However,  this  is  not  the  time  to  make 
major  changes  or  unnecessarily  broaden 
tJie  original  purposes  of  this  act. 

During  committee  markup  I  strongly 
supported  a  Proxmire  amendment  to 
limit  the  subsidy  to  2  percent  and  thus 
assure  the  program  provided  only  a  nar- 
row subsidy  the  way  it  was  originally 
used  back  in  1975-76.  That  amendment 
was  defeated  by  1  vote.  I.  therefore,  voted 
against  reporting  S.  2177  out  of  com- 
mittee because  it  was  impossible  to  assure 
that  the  program  would  be  targeted  to 
those  who  had  been  temporarily  priced 
out  of  the  market. 

The  program  can  be  activated  at  the 
HUD  Secretary's  discretion  and  could 
become  a  powerful  political  tool,  espe- 
cially in  an  election  year.  This  coupled 
with  the  need  to  balance  the  budget  and 
reduce  Federal  spending,  makes  the  sub- 
sidy limitation  absolutely  critical. 

I  am  not  against  Brooke-Cranston.  I 
just  want  to  see  it  remain  as  originally 
intended,  targeted  to  those  homebuilders 
and  home  buyers  temporarily  knocked 
out  of  a  market  because  of  rising  interest 
rates. 

I  will  join  with  Senator  Proxmire  in 
again  bringing  up  an  amendment  limit- 
ing the  interest  rate  subsidy.  Our  amend- 
ment will  limit  the  subsidv  to  3  percent 
for  single-family,  and  4'2  percent  for 
multifamily,  below  the  prevailing  market 
rate  which  is  generally  one-half  to  1  per- 
cent above  the  FHA  rate. 

An  agreement  lias  been  reached  this 
weekend  with  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  a  compromise  on  this 
rate  limitation. 

Furthermore.  I  am  very  supportive  of 
the  concept  of  a  revised  section  235  pro- 
gram wh'ch  Senator  Williams  will  bring 
up  later.  I  will  have  an  amendment  to  his, 
which  is  a  series  of  cleanup  revisions 
which  Senator  Wihiams  has  agreed  to 
accept. 

However,  because  of  the  signals  we  are 
sending  out  to  the  credit  markets  with 
this  revised  section  235  program,  it  is 
even  more  imperative  that  we  adopt  the 
Proxmire-Gam  amendment  to  limit  the 
Brooke-Cranston  subsidy.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  have  reached  an  agreement  on 
this  matter. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  make  major 
changes  or  unnecessarily  broaden  the 
original  purposes  of  Brooke-Cranston, 
especially  coupled  with  an  expanded  sec- 
tion 23  program. 

Even  though  the  revisions  to  the  sec- 
tion 235  program  is  viewed  as  a  substitute 
for  Brooke-Cranston,  there  is  nothing  to 
prohibit  the  Secretary  from  reactivating 
the  Brooke-Cranston  program  at  some 
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future  date.  Assuming  the  Senate  adopts 
the  two  amendments  which  have  joint 
agreement;  namely,  to  limit  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  subsidy  and  my  section  235 
amendment,  I  will  support  and  vote  for 
S.  2177. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stennis)  .  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

AMENDMZN?   NO.    1705 

(Purpose:  To  amend  section  235  of  tlie 
National  Housing  Act) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  I  offer  this  on  behalf  of  the 
Senators  who  are  stated  in  the  amend- 
ment, together  with  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  is  the  floor  manager  for  the 
minority  on  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams) for  himself,  Mr.  Proxmibe.  Mr.  Chans- 
ton,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Riecle,  Mr.  Stewart. 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
TsoNGAs.  and  Mr  Garn  proposes  an  amend- 
menl  numbered  1705. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
Sec.       .  Section  235  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  Is  amended   by  adding  at  the   end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(p)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
and  enter  into  contracts  to  make  periodic  as- 
sistance payments  on  behalf  of  homeowners, 
to  mortgagees  holding  mortguges  (A)  which 
cover  dwellings  the  construction  of  which  is 
completed  on  or  after  the  date  which  was  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection  and  which  have  never  been 
owner-occupied.  (B)  which  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection,  and  (C)  which  are 
executed,  or  for  which  the  commitments 
have  been  made,  on  or  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subsection  and  prior  to 
March  1.  1981.  or  such  earlier  date  as  the  Sec- 
retary- may  deem  appropriate  where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  there  Is  no  overriding 
need  for  emergency  stimulation  of  the  hous- 
ing market. 

"(2)  A  mortgage  to  be  assisted  under  this 
subsection  shall— 

"(A I  where  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, provide  for  graduated  payments  pur- 
suant to  section  245(a) ; 

"(B)  involve  a  principal  residence  the  sales 
price  of  which  does  not  exceed  80  per  centum 
of  the  average  new  one-family  house  price  in 
the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  or 
»60,000,  whichever  is  greater:   and 

"(C)  bear  Interest  at  not  to  exceed  such 
rate  and  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
aitlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
lesser  of — 

"'A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  payment 
for  principal,  Interest,  taxes.  Insurance  and 
ary  mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under 
I-  /""'■'•gage  remaining  unpaid  after  apply- 
ing 20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  Income: 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  prlncloal.  interest. 
and  any  mortgage  Insurance  premium  which 
the  mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage    and    the    monthly    payment    for 


principal  and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage 
were  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  11  per 
centum  per  annum. 

"(4)  Ihe  Secretary  shall  recertify  the 
mortgagors  income  at  internals  of  not  more 
than  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
ine  amount  ol  assistance  payments  payable 
under  this  suosectlon. 

"(5)  Assistance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor 
shall  be  made  only  during  such  time  as  the 
mortgagor  continues  to  occupy  the  property 
which  secures  the  mortgage. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  upon  dis- 
position of  the  property,  for  recapture  of  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  (A)  the  amount 
of    assistance    actually    received    under    this 
subsection,  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  appreciation  of  the  prop- 
erly, as  determined  by  the  Secretary.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'net  ap- 
preciation  of    the   property'   means   any   in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  property  over  the 
original   purchase   price,   less   the   reasonable 
costs   of  sale   and   any   Increase   in    the   loan 
balance  a.s  of  the  time  of  sale  over  the  orig- 
inal loan  balance.  In  providing  for  such  re- 
capture,  the  Secretary  shall   provide  Incen- 
tives for  the  borrower  to  maintain  the  prop- 
erly   in    a    marketable    condition.    Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  any  as- 
sistance under  this  subsection  whenever  ren- 
dered shall  constitute  a  debt  secured  by  the 
security  instruments  given   by  the  borrower 
to  the  Secretary  to  the  extent  that  Secretary 
may  provide  for  recapture  of  such  assistance 
"(7)    The  Secretary  shall  establish   limits 
applicable     to    morteaeors     to    be     assisted 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  In  setting  such 
limits,  the  Secretary  (A)   may  prescribe  dif- 
ferent limits  for  different  areas,  taking  into 
account  variations  such  as  prevailing  levels 
of  construction  costs,  unusually  high  or  low 
median  family  Incomes,  or  other  factors,  and 
iBi   shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
assure  that  the  assistance  payments  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  used  to  pro- 
mote     homeownership      opportunities      for 
moderate    Income   homebuyers. 

"(8)  The  Secretary  may  not  make  assist- 
ance payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  dwelling  which  does  not  meet 
all  minimum  property  standards  applicable 
under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  develop 
a  system  to  allocate  funds  available  under 
this  subsection  so  that  preference  In  allo- 
cating funds  shall  be  given  to  areas  where 
housing  construction  activity  Is  most  In 
need  of  stimulation. 

"(9)  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  contract  authority 
available  under  subsection  (h)(1)  and  shall 
not   exceed   »135.000,(X)0   per   annum". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  amendment 
would  create  a  special  homeownership 
assistance  program  under  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act  as  a  tempo- 
rary low-cost  response  to  the  deepening 
crisis  in  the  Nation's  housing  markets. 
Let  me  make  clear  from  the  outset  that 
this  program  is  not  meant  to  supplant 
Brooke-Cranston  as  our  primary  coun- 
tercyclical program.  Rather,  it  is  de- 
signed to  offer  meaningful  and  rela- 
tively inexpensive  assistance  to  our 
troubled  housing  sector  in  the  near 
term,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
triggering  of  Brooke-Cranston  is  un- 
likely at  any  time  soon,  and  that 
Brooke-Cranston  does  entail  sizable 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  need 
for  revising  and  updating  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  is  not  affected  by  this 
amendment. 


The  amendment  results  from  the  ef- 
forts of  groups  brought  together  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
whicn  I  am  pleased  to  chair  The  ma- 
jority leader  deserves  to  be  warmly 
commended  for  his  foresight,  concern, 
and  leadership  in  stimulating  early  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  the  housmg  mar- 
ket by  the  Senate. 

The  mandate,  as  it  come  to  us  from  the 
leadership,  in  light  of  the  hardships 
plaguing  homebuilders  and  homebuyers 
alike,  was  to  develop  proposals  to  assist 
the  housing  sector  of  the  economy,  con- 
sistent with  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

This  amendment  fulfills  that  charge.  It 
would  require  no  new  budget  authority, 
no  new  appropriations,  and  less  than 
$100  million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  on  this 
measure  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
on  the  Senate  Banking  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  and  by  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  task  force.  Senators  Cranston, 
RiEGLE.  Morgan,  Stewart.  Chiles,  and 
Bradley.  I  am  also  pleased  that  despite 
its  initial  skepticism,  the  administration 
has  decided  to  lend  its  support  to  the 
thrust  of  this  proposal  contained  in  this 
amendment  that  has  just  been  offered. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  would 
create  a  sp)ecial  section  235  homeowner- 
ship assistance  program  that  would  au- 
thorize below  market  interest  rate 
mortgages  for  as  many  as  100.000  home- 
buyers.  Assistance  would  take  the  same 
form  as  with  the  existing  section  235  pro- 
gram— a  direct  Federal  payment  to  the 
lender  on  behalf  of  the  homebuyer.  with 
the  amount  of  the  payment  keyed  to  in- 
come and  mortgage  amount.  However, 
the  special  program  would  provide  a 
much  shallower  subsidy,  reducing  the  ef- 
fective subsidized  rate  to  as  low  as  11 
percent,  as  opposed  to  as  low  as  4  percent 
under  the  present  program.  In  addition, 
the  amendment  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  add  a  section  245(a)  graduated 
payment  feature  to  the  program  to  re- 
duce effective  interest  rates  to  the  home- 
buyer  to  as  low  as  8  percent. 

Under  this  special  section  235  program, 
assistance  payments  would  be  available 
for  persons  buying  dwellings  that  sell  for 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  average  new 
house  price  for  their  area,  or  $60,000, 
whichever  is  higher.  Income  limits  would 
be  set  by  area  and  at  a  level  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  with  the  stipula- 
tion that  those  of  moderate  income  be 
served  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible. 
The  special  program  would  also  provide 
for  the  recapture  of  all  or  part  of  the 
Federal  sul>sidy  upon  sale  of  the  home,  if 
there  is  appreciation  in  the  value  of  the 
home,  thus  significantly  reducing  the 
program's  ultimate  outlays. 

In  keeping  with  the  program's  tempo- 
rary purpose,  the  program  would  remain 
in  effect  only  through  March  1,  1981. 
unless  the  Secretary  of  HUD  determines 
that  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
emergency  stimulation  of  the  housing 
market. 

Approximately  $165  million  of  con- 
tract authority  is  currently  available  for 
the  section  235  program,  pursuant  to  a 
1975  court  order  that  overturned  the  im- 
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poimdment  of  the  program's  appropria- 
tions during  the  Nixon-Ford  administra- 
tion. The  amendment  proposes  that  $135 
million  of  this  amount  would  be  iLsed  for 


Section  235(p)    proffram  example  assuming 
$50,000,  30-year  mortgage 
With  a  standard  14%  mortgage:  Monthly 
principal   and   Interest:    8592.43:    income  to 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Thp  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
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The  changes  made  by  my  amendm.ent 


are: 


First,  the  houses  which  are  eligible  for 


run  program  costs,  leaving  the  home- 
owner with  only  one-fourth  of  apprecia- 
tion nearly  eliminates  one  of  the  big  at- 


Secretarj-  to  insure  mortgages  under  sub- 
section 235(pi .  It  is  important  to  clarify 
that  this  program  can  be  used  for  both 
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poundment  of  the  program's  appropria- 
tions during  the  Nixon-Ford  administra- 
tion. The  amendment  proposes  that  $135 
million  of  this  amount  would  be  used  for 
the  special  section  235  program,  retain- 
ing $30  million  for  the  existing  program. 
Up  to  100.000  mortgages  coiUd  be  assisted 
under  the  special  program,  reserving 
sufficient  authority  for  about  10.000  units 
for  the  existing  program  in  1980  and 
1981. 

This  program  would  be  available, 
based  on  the  Secretary's  determination 
to  spur  production  of  new  housing  or  to 
provide  assistance  to  those  caught  with 
housing  inventories  that  restrict  their 
ability  to  start  new  production.  Accord- 
ing to  estimates  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  if  the  program  becomes 
operational  by  August,  there  would  be 
no  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  ap- 
proximately $86  million  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  minus  of  course  any  re- 
capture of  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  a  brief 
moment  to  illustrate  how  this  special  as- 
sistance program  would  lower  mortgage 
pavments:  A  $50,000  mortgage  at  14  per- 
cent interest  ithe  current  FHA  rate>  re- 
quires a  monthly  payment  of  about  $600, 
and  an  annual  income  of  $35,500  to  sup- 
port that  mortgage.  Under  my  amend- 
ment, that  $50,000  mortgage,  with  a 
GPM  provision  attached,  would  have  an 
initial  monthly  payment  of  $364.  and  re- 
quire an  annual  income  of  $21,800. 
Without  the  graduated  payment  mort- 
gage provision,  the  homebuyer  would  be 
required  to  pay  $476  a  month,  still  sub- 
stantially lower  than  the  unsubsidized 
amount.  Under  the  program,  homebuy- 
ers  would  be  required  to  pay  at  least  20 
percent  of  their  monthly  income  toward 
their  mortgage  pavment.  as  in  the  exist- 
ing 235  program.  This  required  pavment, 
combined  with  the  rising  income  of  the 
homebuyer,  can  be  expected  to  reduce, 
and  ultimately  wipe  out.  the  Federal 
subsidy.  According  to  HUD.  two-thirds  of 
those  who  have  entered  the  235  program 
are  no  longer  receiving  any  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  a  strong,  yet  prudent  response  to 
the  worsening  crisis  in  housing  produc- 
tion. It  is  a  imique  opportunity  to  use 
available  fimds  to  cushion  the  fall-off  in 
housing  activity,  while  respecting  the 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  It  is  not  designed  to  replace  Brooke- 
Cranston,  which  needs  to  be  updated. 
and  which  may  yet  be  called  upon  to 
play  a  role  in  averting  depression  in  the 
housing  activity,  while  respecting  the 
provide,  however,  a  more  immediate 
shot  in  the  arm  that  I  believe  is  urgently 
needed  by  the  housing  industry  to  pro- 
tect its  productive  capacity  and  to  keep 
it  from  suffering  unfairly  from  broad 
efforts  to  bring  inflation  under  control. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  this 
amendment  speedy  approval. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  how  the  section 
235fp)  program  wUl  work  be  included 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Section  23S(p)  program  example  assuming 
tSO.OOO.  30-year  mortgage 

With  a  standard  14%  mortgage:  Monthly 
principal  and  Interest;  $592.43:  Income  to 
qualify:   $35,545.80. 

With  a  standard  ll'';  mortgage:  Monthly 
payment:  $476.16;  income  to  qualify; 
$28,569.70. 

With  a  GPM  245(a)  plan  HI:  First  year 
monthly  payment:  $364.14;  Income  to  qual- 
ify: $21,848  40. 

Under  GPM  plan  III.  monthly  payment 
Increases  by  7.5 '"r  each  year  for  five  years. 
Monthly  payments  escalate  as  follows: 

Year  1 $364.  14 

Year  2 391.44 

Year  3 _.-     420.80 

Year  4 452.36 

Year  5 486  29 

Years  6-30 522.76 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  that  the  235 
program  has  a  proven  record  of  useful- 
ness to  those  who  have  qualified  under  it 
for  homeownership.  It  does  go  to  one  of 
life's  most  sought  after  goals  for  fami- 
lies— homeownership;  and  it  does  so  in  a 
way  that  can  be  useful  now  in  this  period 
when  interest  rates  are  keeping  moderate 
income  people  out  of  the  market. 

This  proposed  special  235  program  is  a 
significant  improvement,  of  course,  not 
only  in  terms  of  price  limits  and  interest 
rates,  but  also  with  the  graduated  pay- 
ment mortgage  <GPM»  provision  in- 
cluded in  it.  I  am  happy  to  note,  and  I 
note  it  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of  nos- 
talgia, that  the  GPM  in  its  present  form 
is  so  much  the  product  of  the  creativity 
and  wisdom  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

So  this  235  update  impresses  me  as  a 
wise,  and  effective,  response  to  what  we 
know  is  needed  across  the  country,  so 
that  in  all  our  communities  we  can  have 
good,  modest  homes. 

And  I  think  this  can  happen  under 
this  proposal.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  still  creative 
in  this  process  and  will  have  some 
amendments  that  we  look  forward  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May  we 
have  quiet?  We  do  not  have  many  Sena- 
tors in  attendance,  but  the  Chair  is  hav- 
ing trouble  hearing  the  speakers,  never- 
theless. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1045 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  an 
unprinted  amendment  to  amendment 
No.  1705  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  that,  until  time  has  ex- 
pired on  the  Williams  amendment, 
further  amendments  are  not  in  order, 
except  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Garn  may 
offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  It  is 
so  ordered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  for 
himself,  Mr  Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Williams, 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1045. 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   1.  line  9,  strike  out   "owner-oc- 
cupied" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "sold". 

On  page  2,  line  6.  after  the  period  add  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  may  establish  such 
criteria,    terms,   and    conditions   relating   to 
homeowners   and    mortgages   as=lsted   under 
this  subsection  as  the  Secretary  deems  ap- 
propriate, consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection.  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to   insure  a   mortgage   which   meets  the  re- 
quirements of  and  Is  to  be  assisted  under 
this  subsection". 
On  page  2.  line  11.  strike  out  "(a)". 
On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  "and". 
On  page  2.  between  lines  16  and  17.  Insert 
the  following; 

•(C)  involve  a  principal  residence  the 
sales  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary;  and". 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  "(C)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(D) ". 

On  page  3.  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  "which 
the  mortgagor  Is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "which 
would  be  reqxilred  If  the  mortgage  were  a 
level  payment  mortgage  bearing  Interest  at 
a,  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  Interest  rate 
which  Is  applicable  to  mortgages  Insured 
under  section  203". 

On  page  3.  line  8.  strike  out  "to  bear"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "a  level  payment  mort- 
gage bearing". 

On  page  3.  line  21.  strike  out  "75"iBtnd  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "50". 

On  page  4,  line  3,  after  "shall"  Insert  ".  to 
the  extent  necessary,". 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  5  throug'n  9. 
On  page  4.  line  16.  after  "feasible"  Insert 
"consistent  with  the  emergency  purpose  of 
this  subsection". 

Beginning  with  the  word  "The"  on  page 
4.  line  23.  strike  out  all  through  page  5.  line 
2.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 
"The  Secretary  shall  allocate  funds  under 
this  subsection  so  that  preference  Is  given 
to  areas  where  housing  construction  activity 
is  most  In  need  of  stimulation,  as  measured 
by  factors  such  as  population,  the  relative 
decline  in  building  permits,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropri- 
ate. Section  213  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974  shall  not  apply 
to  this  subsection.  A  mortgage  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  sub-sectlon  may  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  subsection 
irrespective  of  how  many  other  mortgages 
covering  dwellings  in  the  same  subdivision 
will  be  assisted  under  this  section.". 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  as  I  have  al- 
ready discussed.  I  support  the  concept 
of  the  special  mortgage  assistance  pro- 
gram created  by  amendment  1705  The 
program  will  help  homebuilders  sell  a 
modest  number  of  homes  and  builds  on 
the  235  program  which  has  been  very 
successful  in  Utah.  Plainly  put.  a  number 
of  technical  and  correcting  changes  are 
needed  to  make  the  program  workable. 
My  amendment  will  accomplish  that,  but 
would  have  been  unnecessary  if  this  pro- 
gram had  initially  been  developed  with 
the  bipartisan  cooperation  that  the  seri- 
ously troubled  housing  industry  deserves. 

That  bipartisan  cooperation  did  come 
over  the  weekend  and  that  is  why  I  think 
we  have  been  able  to  come  to  some  very 
worthwhile  agreements. 
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The  changes  made  by  my  amendm.ent 
are: 

First,  the  houses  which  are  eligible  for 
assistance  under  the  program  must 
"have  never  been  sold"  rather  than 
"have  never  been  owner-occupied. '  This 
change  will  insure  that  the  assistance 
is  focused  on  home  sales  by  builders 
whether  directly  after  completing  con- 
struction or  after  the  builder  rents  the 
home  to  cover  carrying  costs.  Without 
this  change  an  investor  could  buy  a  house 
and  then  sell  it  under  the  program. 

Second,  explicit  authority  to  insure 
the  mortgages  assisted  under  the  pro- 
gram is  added.  Without  this  amendment, 
the  mortgage  limits  in  present  FHA  in- 
surance authorities  would. in  many  ca.ses 
prevent  HUD  from  insuring  mortgages 
which  meet  the  higher  sales  price  limit 
this  new  emergency  program  allows.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  mortgage  does 
not  have  to  be  insured,  but  with  this 
amendment  it  can  be  if  the  lender,  home 
buyer  and  FHA  agree  it  should  be. 

Third,  the  authority  to  add  a  gradu- 
ated payment  mortgage  feature  to  as- 
sisted mortgages  is  amended  to  include 
the  graduated  payment  mortgages  au- 
thorized in  section  245tbi  by  the  Home- 
ownership  Opportunity  Act  which  wa.3 
part  of  last  year's  housing  authorization 
legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  mentioned  that  I  played  a  part  in 
that.  Yes.  I  aid.  But  without  his  help  we 
could  not  have  had  it  passed.  We  had  a 
difficult  time  with  that  program  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  look  several 
weeks  to  have  them  see  the  light  of  day. 
I  want  to  acknowledge  the  help  that 
Senator  Williams  gave  me  on  that  GPM 
program  in  the  Homeownership  Oppor- 
tunity Act  last  year. 

Fourth,  a  limitation  is  added  so  that 
the  sales  price  of  the  heme  cannot  exceed 
its  appraised  value.  This  will  help  insure 
that  the  Government  does  not  make  ex- 
tra assistance  payments  for  an  over- 
priced home. 

Fifth,  the  amount  of  the  assistance 
payments  is  limited  to  the  difference  in 
monthly  payments  between  a  normal 
mortgage  at  the  FHA  interest  rate  and 
one  at  11 -percent  interest,  ilf  it  is  a 
smaller  amount,  the  remainder  of  the 
monthly  mortgage  payment  after  the 
buyer  pays  20  percent  of  income  would 
oe  the  maximum  assistance,  i  Bv  limit- 
ing the  assistance  formula  to  the  FHA 
mterest  rate,  the  homebuyer  will  have  an 
mcentive  to  find  the  best  financing  ar- 
rangement possible.  As  originallv  draft- 
ed, the  Government's  assistance  would 
automatically  increase  no  matter  how 
nigh  the  lender  raised  the  interest  rate 
Furihermore.  this  change  makes  it  clear 
that  even  for  a  graduated  payment  mort- 
gage the  assistance  calculation  is  based 
on  a  level  payment  mortgage. 

Sixth,  the  provision  for  recapturing 
the  assistance  payments  on  the  sale  of 
ine  house  is  made  more  reasonable  by 
limiting  the  recapture  to  50  percent 
rather  than  75  percent,  of  the  net  ap- 
preciation. (The  recapture  would  also 
never  exceed  the  total  assistance  pay- 
ments.) While  I  support  the  concept  of 
recapture  as  a  way  to  reduce  the  long- 
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run  program  costs,  leaving  the  home- 
owner with  only  one-fourth  of  apprecia- 
tion nearly  eUminates  one  of  the  big  at- 
tractions of  home  ownership  and  may 
drastically  reduce  the  incentives  for 
proper  maintenance  and  upkeep.  A  50-50 
spht  of  net  appreciation  between  the 
Government  and  the  homeowner  is  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment  ar.d  is  more 
reasonable.  Because  the  recapture  con- 
cept is  new  to  FHA  programs,  the  Secre- 
tary should  insure  that  potential  home- 
buyers  understand  the  program  and  will 
not  assume  it  is  like  the  existing  section 
235  program  which  does  not  have  recap- 
ture. 

Seventh,  a  technical  correction  is  made 
to  the  provision  giving  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  establish  income  limits  for  the 
program. 

Eight,  under  amendment  1705.  funds 
are  to  be  allocated  with  preference  to 
areas  where  housing  construction  is 
most  in  need  of  stimulation.  My  amend- 
ment makes  it  more  specific  that  need  is 
to  be  measured  by  factors  of  population, 
the  relative  decline  in  build  ng  permits, 
and  other  objective  factors.  Frankly.  I 
am  concerned  that  this  program  could 
be  implemented  with  too  much  regard 
to  election  year  polit  cs.  Under  mv 
amendment  objective  factors  must  deter- 
mine where  the  limited  assistance  is  al- 
located. 

Finally,  two  technical  provisions  are 
added  to  override  the  lim't  that  no  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  homes  in  a  sub- 
division can  be  assisted  by  the  present 
235  program  and  the  requ-rement  for 
local  government  review  for  consistency 
with  housing  assistance  plans  of  proj- 
ects with  m.ore  than  12  houses.  Neither 
of  these  were  meant  to  apply  to  moder- 
ate income  housing. 

I  think  the.se  changes  will  make  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Whliams  a  very 
workable  program  that  will  at  least  give 
some  rather  immediate  short-term  as- 
sistance to  at  least  a  moderate  number 
of  homebuilders  who  are  in  difficultv  in 
th's  country  and.  even  more  importantly, 
provide  that  some  people  who  simply  are 
priced  out  of  the  market  will  be  able 
to  get  into  adeouate  housing. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B.Aucus  I .  The  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  just  want  to  r;se  to  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Utah  and  also 
to  thank  him  for  his  positive  helpful 
role  in  the  development  of  this  section 
235  proposal  before  us.  The  amendment, 
I  know,  is  another  demonstration  of  the 
Senator's  deep  concern  for  the  serious 
economic  problems  facing  the  housing 
sector  and  his  sensitivity  to  the  need  for 
a  rational  and  prudent  response  to  what 
I  describe  as  a  grave  problem  in  our  Na- 
ton  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  accept 
and  cosponsor  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  make 
several  important  refinements  to  the  235 
proposal  as  originally  drafted. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  provi- 
sions should  be  noted: 
Specific  authority  is  created  for  the 


Secretary  to  insure  mortgages  under  sub- 
section 235(pi .  It  is  important  to  clarify 
that  this  program  can  be  used  for  both 
PHA-insured  and  conventional  mort- 
gages, and  it  is  over  intent  that  the  pro- 
gram be  available  for  both  kinds  of  fi- 
nancing. 

The  graduated  payment  feature.  If 
used,  could  be  pursuant  to  either  section 
2451  at  or  section  245(b),  the  new  GPM 
developed  in  last  years  housing  bJl.  The 
245ibi  GPM  allows  for  a  smaller  down- 
payment  and  a  smaller  increment  in  an- 
nual income  and  will  help  assure  that 
this  program  is  targeted  to  moderate-in- 
come families.  This  provision  might  also 
encourage  HUD  to  step  up  their  imple- 
mentation of  the  245(b)  program. 

The  maximum  assistance  payment  for 
a  conventionally  financed  dwelling  under 
235 (p)  would  not  exceed  the  payment 
level  that  would  be  applicable  if  the 
mortgage  were  FHA  insured.  This  will 
help  moderate  the  cost  of  this  program 
and  exert  some  downward  pressure  on 
the  interest  rates  used  in  this  program. 

The  recapture  provision  would  be 
modified  to  limit  recapture  of  the  sub- 
sidy upon  the  sale  of  the  home  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  appreciation  on  the  home,  or 
the  actual  .subsidy  received.  This  provides 
for  an  effective  recapture  mechanism 
while  assuring  that  homeowners  have  the 
proper  incentive  to  maintain  their 
properties. 

The  allocation  provision  would  be 
amended  to  provide  additional  direction 
to  the  Secretary  as  to  how  the  program 
funds  should  be  allocated.  It  stresses  that 
the  Secretary  should  focus  his  allocation 
primarily  on  sectors  such  as  population. 
He  would  also  be  able  to  utilize  other 
factors  that  may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
important  features  of  this  amendment.  I 
believe  they  strengthen  the  proposal  and 
help  assure  that  we  will  create  a  workable 
response  to  a  serious  housing  crisis, 

All  of  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
have  been  outlined.  It  impresses  me  that 
each  one  of  them  is  significant  in  making 
this  kind  of  program  that  can  go  to  work 
efficiently  and  quickly  after  we  have 
passed  this  legislation  and  it  has  been 
signed.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  s'gnificant 
contribution  to  making  section  235  fairly 
and  finely  tuned  to  the  needs  it  is  de- 
signed to  meet. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Utah  and 
thank  him.  I  am  very  grateful  to  be  a 
part  of  this  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  time 
on  the  amendment? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr  President,  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  as  it  will  be  amended  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn ) . 

In  developing  the  approach  embodied 
in  this  amendment,  we  were  faced  with 
the  dilemma  of  attempting  to  construc- 
tively respond  to  the  immediate  crisis  in 
homebuilding  while  at  the  same  time  not 
endanger  the  overriding  objective  of  a 
balanced  budget  which  is  essential  in 
combating  inflation.  I  believe  that  this 
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amendment   is   a    responsible   effort   to 
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amendment  is  a  responoible  efifort  to 
respond  to  this  dilemma.  Indeed  it  has 
the  special  attraction  of  providing  ver>' 
substantial  long-term  cost  savings  com- 
pared to  current  law. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  home 
construction  in  the  United  States  is  now 
encoimtering  a  real  crisis.  Housing  starts 
in  March  were  at  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  1.041.000,  a  drop  of  ap- 
proximately 300.000  units  from  the  Feb- 
ruary level.  The  March  level  of  housing 
starts  is  the  worst  month  since  April  1975. 
Building  permit  data  for  March  was  at 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  941.- 
000  units,  which  indicates  continued 
trouble  in  the  months  immediately  ahead. 
The  sharp  downturn  in  housing  starts  is 
creating  serious  unemployment  in  the 
construction  industry. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  root 
cause  of  today's  homebuilding  crisis  is 
inflation.  An  inflation  rate  of  close  to  20 
percent  inevitably  results  in  interest 
rates  which,  by  historical  standards, 
seem  incredibly  high.  As  a  long-term 
solution,  there  is  simply  no  alternative  to 
winning  the  light  against  inflation.  On 
a  short-term  emergency  basis,  however, 
we  should  take  action  to  stimulate  new 
construction  and  assist  homebuyers,  as 
long  as  such  action  does  not  impede  the 
overriding  objective  of  combating  infla- 
tion. 

This  amendment  has  the  potential  for 
providing  assistance  for  up  to  100,000 
units,  depending  on  market  conditions  at 
the  time  the  program  is  implemented. 
Whether  and  to  what  extent  this  assist- 
ance would  be  provided  for  the  existing 
inventory,  or  be  used  instead  to  stimulate 
new  construction,  would  be  left  entirely 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  eval- 
uate the  need  at  the  time  the  program 
Is  implemented. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  amendment  can  be  realized 
without  the  need  for  any  new  authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation.  The  amendment 
utilizes  an  existing  pot  of  funds  obligated 
years  ago.  It  is  true  that  since  the  funds 
would  be  spent  initially  at  a  somewhat 
faster  rate  than  currently  anticipated, 
there  would  be  a  net  increase  in  oullays. 
according  to  a  CBO  estimate,  of  approxi- 
mately $86  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  By 
contrast,  however,  to  assist  100.000  single 
family  units  under  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program  could  require  outlays  of  $5  bil- 
lion, almost  60  times  as  much.  I  repeat 
that — 60 — times  as  much. 

While  the  net  increase  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1981  is  estimated  at  $86  mil- 
lion, on  a  long-term  basis  this  amend- 
ment to  the  section  235  program  will 
actually  result  in  very  substantial  cost 
savings.  This  is  attributable  to  the  re- 
capture provision  which  is  included  in 
the  amendment.  There  is  no  similar  re- 
capture provision  in  the  existing  section 
235  law. 

According  to  a  CBO  staff  estimate. 
based  on  an  assumption  of  an  average 
armual  appreciation  rate  of  only  about 
5  percent,  which  I  think  is  very  conser- 
vative, in  the  value  of  houses  assisted 
under  the  temporary  program,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  76  percent  of 
the  actual  subsidy  dollars  paid  out  will 
ultimately  be  recaptured,  even  with  the 


amendment  or  it  would  be  amended 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah.  Assuming 
that  the  entire  $135  million  in  available 
annual  contract  authority  is  utilized  for 
the  emergency  program,  the  estimated 
total  of  actual  subsidy  payments  under 
the  temporary  program  would  be  $1.1 
billion,  of  which  an  estimated  $835  mil- 
lion would  ultimately  be  recovered  pur- 
suant to  the  recapture  provision. 

If  the  $135  million  in  annual  contract 
authority  were  instead  used  as  contem- 
plated under  the  existing  law  without  the 
amendment,  it  seems  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  actual  subsidy  payments 
would  be  at  least  $1.1  billion,  with  none 
of  it  recaptured.  Thus,  using  these  as- 
sumptions, the  effect  of  this  amendment 
to  the  section  235  program  would  be  to 
save  at  least  $835  million  in  long-term 
cost. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

There  is  one  significant  disadvantage 
to  this  proposed  temporary  program 
which  must  be  noted.  While  the  amend- 
ment would  guarantee  retention  of 
enough  contract  authority  to  assist  ap- 
proximately 10,000  families  under  the 
existing  section  235  program  which  is 
targeted  to  more  moderate  mcome 
homebuyers,  it  must  be  recognized  that 
as  a  result  of  this  amendment,  up  to  $135 
million  in  contract  authority  will  be  re- 
directed to  address  the  needs  of  the  im- 
mediate crisis.  This  $135  million  in  con- 
tract authority  could  have  assisted 
perhaps  35,000  families  under  the  exist- 
ing section  235  program. 

The  decision  to  redirect  this  contract 
authority  is  indeed  painful.  However, 
given  the  reahties  of  the  crises  we  are 
facing  in  homebuilding  and  inflation. 
I  believe  that  this  amendment,  while 
painful,  is  nevertheless  in  the  overall 
public  interest. 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
amendment  by  the  Senate,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
for  offering  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
amendments,  too.  which  impress  me  as 
making  a  good  product  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  agree  wholeheart- 
edly. I  was  speaking  on  the  amendment 
as  proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  seeking 
recognition. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  speak  on  the  amendment  and 
on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
present  comments  which  apply  generally 
to  the  bill.  I  do  support  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah. 
My  homebuilders  in  North  Carolina  tell 
me  they  agree  with  it 

Mr.  President.  I  also  wish  to  record 


my  support  for  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  section  235  homeownership  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  has  benefited  home- 
builders  and  homebuyers  in  North  Car- 
olma.  It  recently  has  proved  to  be  very 
successful  in  expanding  homeownership 
opportunities  in  smaller  towns  and  rural 
areas  of  the  State. 

The  present  program,  however,  has 
increasingly  been  limited  in  applicabil- 
ity by  income  and  mortgage  ceilings 
which  have  not  kept  up  w-ith  inflation. 

The  amendments  proposed  today  could 
encourage  homebuilding  activity  very 
quickly  without  significant  impact  on 
the  budget,  since  funds  for  the  programs 
are  already  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated. They  could  encourage  homebuy- 
ing  by  families  in  need  of  assistance,  but 
not  at  significant  cost  to  the  Treasury, 
since  the  revised  program  would  author- 
ize a  recapture  of  the  subsidy  at  the  time 
of  sale  or  transfer  of  the  house. 

New  authority  to  use  a  graduated  pay- 
ment mortgage  in  conjunction  with  the 
homeowners  assistance  program  would 
enable  homebuyers  who  need  the  pro- 
gram the  most,  such  as  the  first-time 
homebuying  family,  to  manage  the  high- 
er payments  made  necessary  by  the  re- 
cent increases  in  interest  charges. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revised  pro- 
gram could  result  in  the  production  or 
sale  of  an  additional  95.000  houses,  and 
the  creation  or  retention  of  twice  as 
many  housing  industry  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  increased 
housing  production  and  housing  indus- 
try employment  now.  We  need  such  se- 
lective aid  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  deep  re- 
cession in  the  months  ahead.  I  believe 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  section 
235  homeowner  program  will,  if  enacted 
now.  help  avoid  a  deep  recession  without 
necessarily  fueling  further  inflation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
vote  "yes"  on  the  proposal  to  revise  the 
section  235  homeownership  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  colleagues  on 
the  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  in  urging  the  Senate  to  pass 
S.  2177,  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase 
Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1980  now. 

The  Emergency  Home  Purchase  As- 
sistance Act,  which  I  generally  refer  to 
as  the  Cranston-Brooke  Act  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  key  legislative  role  played  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, was  enacted  to  stimulate  the 
housing  industry  in  the  face  of  a  severe 
decline  in  home  building  and  sales  in 
1974. 

The  emergency  program  had  substan- 
tial success  then.  Housing  starts  and 
employment  rose  after  the  program  was 
enacted.  Sales  of  some  190,000  single 
family  and  185.000  multi-family  units 
were  spurred  by  the  program.  The  Na- 
tion's gross  national  product  was  en- 
hanced by  over  $1  billion,  according  to 
estimates  made  by  the  General  Account- 
ing OfiBce. 

Mr.  President,  the  housing  industry  is 
in  similar  circumstances  today.  Building 
suppliers,  lenders,  and  others  who  work 
to  satisfy  our  shelter  needs  are  in  de- 
pressed economic  circumstances.  Fami- 
lies who  need  housing  are  finding  them- 
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selves  frozen  out.  Although  the  Congress 
has  enacted  a  number  of  programs  to 
end  the  boom-and-bust  cycles  that  have 
affected  the  housing  industry  for  many 
decades,  housing  activity  again  has 
turned  sharply  downward.  'While  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  steps  to  shield 
the  housing  industry  from  carrying  the 
burden  of  anti-inflationary  measures 
alone,  the  simple  fact  is  that  homebuild- 
ers and  buyers  are  today  bearing  most  of 
the  burden. 

The  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs  has  recognized  this 
situation  and  has  approved  amendments 
to  the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Act  in 
order  to  permit  it  to  function  more  ef- 
fectively. I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  im- 
prove the  program  by : 

First.  Requiring  the  Secretary  to  make 
a  finding  that  first  implementing  it  will 
not  significantly  worsen  inflationary 
conditions  and  second  prohibit  imple- 
menting unless  housing  starts  are  less 
than  1.6  million  starts  over  the  most  re- 
cent 4-month  period. 

Second.  Eliminating  the  existing  re- 
quirement that  the  prescribed  mortgage 
interest  rate  be  7'2  percent.  Under  the 
amendment,  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
have  discretion  to  set  rates  up  to  the  es- 
tablished FHA  rates.  The  amendment 
makes  clear,  however,  that  the  Secretary 
is  to  minimize  the  amount  of  subsidy 
provided,  consistent  with  making  the 
program  work. 

Third.  Limiting  the  sales  price  of 
eligible  single-family  houses  to  a  price 
equal  to  90  percent  of  the  average  new- 
house  price  in  the  area.  The  present  rel- 
atively inflexible  program  ceiling  would 
be  updated  and  improved  by  granting 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  authority  to  es- 
tablish ceilings  by  local  area. 

The  amendments  would  also  make 
clear  that: 

First.  The  Secretary  continues  to  have 
the  authority  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
funds  for  buying  mortgages  on  existing 
houses  which  were  constructed  more 
than  1  year  before  the  issuance  of  pur- 
chase commitments. 

Second.  The  Secretary  should  allocate 
funds  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  and 
should  promote  use  of  the  program  by 
first-time  homebuyers  and  by  builders 
constructing  energy-efficient  houses. 

The  amendments  would  continue  ex- 
isting authority  to  encourage  construc- 
tion of  multifamily  residences,  but 
would  prohibit  use  of  program  funds  for 
buildings  being  converted  from  rental  to 
condominium  or  cooperative  status. 

Mr.  President,  the  EPHA  amendments 
should  be  approved  now.  The  downturn 
m  housing  threatens  to  spread  depres- 
sion today  and  to  insure  inflation  in  the 
future.  By  approving  this  measure,  we 
will,  I  believe,  be  taking  a  prudent  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  acted  yet  on  the  Gam  amend- 
ment, I  take  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 


Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  time  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Whenever  it  is  ap- 
propriate. I  yield  back  any  time  that  I 
have  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  Gam  amend- 
ment? Does  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes.  I  yield  it  back. 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve everjone  recognizes  the  economic 
problems  facing  our  Nations  housing 
construction  industrj-  and  the  impend- 
ing gloomy  predictions  for  the  future 
facing  us  as  a  result  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  belt  tightening — high  in- 
terest rate  poUcies.  The  housing  con- 
struction industry  is  facing  its  worst 
recession  since  World  War  II.  This  reces- 
sion in  the  housing  construction  indus- 
try could  be  the  forerunner  of  a  deep 
recession  for  the  entire  econom>'  unless 
we  take  prompt  action.  However,  what- 
ever action  we  take  must  be  carefully 
balanced  so  as  not  to  add  to  our  infla- 
tion woes,  or  interfere  with  our  first 
priority,  a  balanced  budget  in  1981. 

The  Senate  Housing  Task  Force,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  developed 
several  proposals  dealing  with  home- 
ownership  assistance  that  will  soften  the 
impact  of  the  impending  housing  down- 
turn. The  Senate  Task  Force,  appointed 
by  Senator  Robert  Byrd  and  chaired  by 
Senator  Harrison  A.  Wilxiams.  is 
charged  with  finding  solutions  to  the 
housing  crisis  that  are  neither  inflation- 
ary nor  bust  the  budget.  We  came  up 
with  several  recommendations,  both  leg- 
islative and  administrative.  Adminis- 
tratively, we  urged  HUD  to  extend  FHA 
section  203(b)  authority  to  interim 
construction  financing  presently  being 
held  by  builders  on  their  inventory.  High 
cost  construction  financing  is  a  problem 
for  the  builders  who  find  it  difficult  to 
continue  to  roll  these  funds  over.  The 
extension  of  203 1  b  i  authority  to  existing 
financing  will  allow  the  builders  to  roll 
over  these  mortgages  at  a  lower  FHA 
interest  rate  which  is  currently  14  per- 
cent. I  am  told  that  HUD  will  soon  make 
this  authority  available. 

Legislatively  we  are  recommending 
several  approaches.  The  first  is  to  amend 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974.  so  that  the  cyclical 
Cranston-Brooke  program  will  be  up- 
dated to  meet  today's  economic  needs  ii 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  decides  that  it 
needs  to  be  activated  and  can  be  acti- 
vated when  all  failures  are  considered. 
Second,  we  are  revising  the  section  235 
program  so  that  100,000  new  units  will 
be  available  immediately  without  budg- 
etary impact. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  the  coau- 
thor, along  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator Edward  Brooke,  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1974, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Cranston- 
Brooke  tandem  program.  In  1974.  when 
this  program  was  first  proposed,  it  was 


intended  to  be  a  temporary  cyclical  shot 
in  the  arm  to  the  homebuilding  and 
construction  industry  in  severe  economic 
times  when  low  housing  starts,  little  or 
no  mortgage  credit  availabiUty,  high  in- 
terest rates,  recession  and  high  unem- 
ployment were  prevalent. 

The  program  attempts  to  help  sta- 
bilize the  housing  market  against  cycli- 
cal slumps  by  increasing  the  supply  of 
reasonably  priced  credit  to  stimulate  the 
purchase  of  new  and  existing  single 
family  and  multifamily  units.  Mortgage 
assistance  is  provided  by  allowing 
GNMA  to  issue  commitments  to  pur- 
chase privately  written,  below  market 
interest  rate  mortgages.  GNMA  pur- 
chases these  mortgages  at  below  market 
interest  rates  and  subsequently  sells 
these  mortgages  at  the  market  rate.  The 
actual  cost  of  the  program  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  aggregate  price  of  the 
mortgages  purchased  at  the  below  mar- 
ket interest  rate  and  the  aggregate  sales 
price  of  the  mortgages  at  the  market 
rate  when  they  are  sold. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  each  dol- 
lar of  Government  assistance  for  housing 
triggers  private  investment  of  between 
$15  and  $20  for  construction.  This  cre- 
ates a  demand  for  housing  and  related 
goods  and  services  and  thereby  jobs  and 
tax  revenues  are  generated.  On  this 
premise.  Senator  Brooke  and  I  sought  to 
provide  a  program  to  stimulate  housing 
and  the  economy  in  periods  of  economic 
strain  at  the  lowst  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  January  1980.  single  family  housing 
starts  were  down  17  percent  from  the 
previous  January-.  Multifamily  starts  fell 
33  percent  from  the  level  achieved  in 
Januarj-  1979.  Overall  starts  for  Febru- 
ary showed  a  decline  to  a  rate  of  1.3  mil- 
lion. Alarmingly,  the  March  figures 
show  that  the  expected  starts  declined 
300.000  units  in  1  month  to  a  figure  of 
1.04  miUion.  One  million  units  is  one-half 
of  our  Nations  housing  start  goal. 

When  housing  starts  are  down  dra- 
matically, workers  are  idle  not  only  in 
the  housing  construction  industrj-  but  in 
other  related  industries  as  well.  Indus- 
tries that  manufacture  and  sell  home 
appliances,  real  estate,  insurance,  small 
businesses,  and  financial  institutions  all 
feel  the  strain  of  a  depressed  housing 
industry. 

I  believe  that  economic  conditions 
facing  today's  housing  market  may  war- 
rant the  triggering  of  Cranston -Brooke 
in  the  near  future.  In  order  to  activate 
the  program,  the  Emergency  Home  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  of  1974  <  12  U.S.C. 
1723(ci  I  must  be  amended  so  that  it 
will  be  responsive  to  current  market 
conditions. 

The  amendments  we  are  considering 
today  make  these  needed  revisions  by 
modifying  the  mortgage  amount,  sales 
price,  interest  rate  limitations,  smd  the 
triggering  mechanism  in  the  original  act. 

The  first  one  of  these  revisions  adds 
two  new  conditions  to  be  met  before  the 
tandem  program  can  be  activated.  The 
first  requirement  is  that  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  must  determine  that  the  use  of 
Cranston-Brooke  will  not  significantly 
worsen  inflationary  conditions.  This  pro- 
vision  is   intended   to   assure   that  the 
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Secretarj'   takes   into   accotmt   a   broad 
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and  this  should  insure  that  it  is  a  good 
bargain  for  the  taxpayers. 


Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  the  minority's 
time  on  the  Williams  amendment.  Mr. 


slap  together  a  revised  section  235  pro- 
gram. I  commend  my  colleagues  for  thi« 
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Secretary  takes  into  account  a  broad 
view  of  the  economic  impact  which 
would  result  from  the  implementation  of 
the  program. 

The  second  requirement  is  that  imple- 
mentation cannot  occur  unless  the  4- 
month  moving  average  annual  rate  of 
housing  starts  is  below  1.6  million.  This 
is  only  a  floor  and  is  not  intended  as  a 
mandate  for  the  implementation  of  the 
program.  After  the  moving  average 
reaches  1.6  million  starts  it  is  still 
within  the  Secretary's  discretion  to  acti- 
vate the  program. 

Multifamily  housing  is  an  area  that  I 
am  very  concerned  about.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  mandating  eligibility  for 
multifamily  housing  assistance  under 
this  program.  This  country  is  facing  a 
severe  rental  housing  shortage.  Los  An- 
geles Coimty  alone  estimates  that  it 
currently  needs  100,000  new  rental  units. 
The  Cranston-Brooke  program  can  be 
used  to  provide  some  assistance  directed 
at  our  multifamily  housing  problems. 
However,  we  must  take  a  closer  look  at 
all  our  programs  for  rental  housing,  in- 
cluding the  tax  laws,  to  see  why  they 
are  not  working  in  today's  marketplace. 

Interest  rates  under  the  original 
Cranston-Brooke  bill  were  to  be  set  by 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  based  upon  mar- 
ket conditions.  It  was  our  intent  that  the 
interest  rate  should  be  as  high  as  the 
market  could  bear  to  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  Government. 

It  was  Senator  Proxmire,  however, 
who  fought  on  the  floor  in  1974  for  the 
7' 2-percent  interest  rate  and  won.  It 
was  mj-  feeling  at  the  time  that  such  a 
deep  subsidy  was  not  required  to  make 
this  program  go  and  that  it  would  cause 
unnecessary  costs  to  the  Government.  I 
am  pleased  that  S.  2177  strikes  the  7V2- 
percent  interest  rate  level  in  existing 
law  and  allows  flexibility  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  to  set  the  interest  rate. 

I  believe  that  the  new  formula  con- 
tained in  S.  2177  for  a  sales  price  limi- 
tation is  a  good  one  The  sales  price 
limit  of  90  percent  of  the  average 
I  mean  I  new  house  price  in  the  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  allows 
this  program  to  reach  more  people  than 
the  old  limit  of  $48,000.  and  thus  makes 
the  program  more  effective.  It  takes  into 
consideration  regional  disparities  of 
home  costs,  whereas  the  old  fixed  limit 
did  not.  Multifamily  housing  under  the 
amendments  will  continue  to  be  subject 
to  a  mortgage  limit  as  determined  by  the 
National  Housing  Act. 

Another  significant  amendment  to  the 
program  permits  mobile  homes  to  be 
considered  ehgible  for  funds  under  this 
program.  Many  people  are  discovering 
that  this  form  of  housing  better  suits 
their  needs  and  is  a  lower  cost  alterna- 
tive to  traditionally  built  homes.  I  sup- 
ported the  addition  of  mobile  homes  to 
these  provisions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that 
this  Congress  pass  S.  2177.  As  already 
outlined,  the  home  building  industry  is 
in  a  recession  and  many  in  the  industry- 
are  on  the  verge  of  default  or  bank- 
ruptcy. Traditionally,  Cranston-Brooke 
has  been  the  economic  tool  that  has 
been    used    to   assist    that    industry    In 


similar  times.  We  are  updating  the  pro- 
gram so  that  all  the  tools  necessary  will 
be  at  our  immediate  disposal  if  they  are 
needed. 

Currently,  the  section  235  program 
offers  mortgage  insurance  to  increase 
homeownership  opportunities  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families,  especially 
those  families  that  are  displaced  by  ur- 
ban revitalization.  HUD  insures  lenders 
against  loss  of  mortgage  loans  to  finance 
the  purchase,  construction,  or  rehabilita- 
tion of  low  cost  one-  to  four-unit  family 
housing.  The  interest  rate  for  these  loans 
are  subsidized  down  to  4  percent  and  the 
maximum  mortgage  amount  is  $32,000. 
This  program  has  been  used  very  little 
since  the  1974  moratorium  on  assisted 
housing  by   then   President   Nixon. 

Senator  Williams  and  I  are  offering 
an  amendment  that  would  temporarily 
change  this  program  to  direct  HUD  to 
use  the  $165  million  available  in  con- 
tract authority  to  provide  an  emergency 
shallow  interest  rate  subsidy  for  mod- 
erate-income housing.  Of  the  $165  mil- 
lion currently  available  under  235  con- 
tract authority,  up  to  $135  million  would 
be  used  for  the  new  program.  This 
leaves  sufficient  authority  to  build  10,000 
units  of  old  235  units  in  1981  and  the 
rest  of  1980  as  planned  by  HUD.  It  is 
important  to  retain  these  units  because 
we  must  not  turn  our  backs  on  our  com- 
mitment of  helping  resettle  low-  and 
moderate-income  displaced  people  and 
these  10,000  units  will  remain  for  that 
purpose. 

In  1979,  8,000  units  were  built  under 
the  existing  235  program,  and  it  is  pre- 
dicted that  only  18.000  units  will  be 
constructed  in  1980.  Our  new  crash  pro- 
gram will  stimulate  construction  of 
around  100,000  moderate-income  units 
which  is  a  fivefold  increase  over  the 
present  rate.  This  program  uses  money 
that  has  previously  been  appropriated 
but  never  spent  and  will  have  little 
budgetary  impact.  It  requires  no  new 
budget  authority  and  increases  outlays 
by  a  slight  $75  million.  This  new  235 
program  will  subsidize  the  interest  rates 
down  to  11  percent  and  mortgage  limits 
would  be  $60,000  or  80  percent  of  mean 
area  new  house  sales  price,  whichever 
is  greater. 

The  new  235  mortgage  will  be  com- 
bined with  a  graduated  payment  mort- 
gage feature,  allowing  for  lower  monthly 
payments  in  early  years.  This  would 
allow  an  initial  monthly  payment  equal 
to  that  required  under  an  8-percent 
standard  mortgage.  These  lower  pay- 
ments will  qualify  many  first- time 
home  buyers  and  lower  income  persons 
for  this  program.  The  program  is  to 
stay  in  effect  for  9  months  follow- 
ing enactment,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  terminates  the  program  earlier. 
After  9  months,  the  235  program  re- 
verts back  to  its  original  purpose.  There 
is  also  a  recapture  provision  that  re- 
quires the  homeowner  to  pay  back  on 
resale  of  the  home  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance actually  received  under  the 
program. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  cannot  insu- 
late the  housing  industry  from  the  re- 
cession.  I   believe   that  the  legislative 


and  administrative  steps  that  we  are 
advocating  will  assist  the  housing  con- 
struction industry  and  help  to  soften 
the  impact  of  a  recession  in  that  indus- 
try. I  urge  that  the  Senate  pass  the 
Cranston-Brooke  update  and  the  sec- 
tion 235  revision. 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment  to  broaden  the  section 
235  housing  program  to  allow  its  use  for 
temporary  relief  to  the  hard-hit  hous- 
ing industry.  High  interest  rates  have 
brought  housing  construction  to  a 
screeching  halt  in  Florida,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  country,  and  some  Federal  action 
is  necessary. 

This  amendment  was  developed  by  an 
ad  hoc  task  force  of  Senators  who  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  housing 
industr>\  and  I  am  glad  that  we  were 
able  to  come  together  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  a  reasonable  course  of  action. 

Our  amendment  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  provide  assistance  to  help  homeown- 
ers afford  mortgages  with  interest  rates 
over  11  percent.  Even  where  mortgage 
money  has  been  available,  high  interest 
rates  have  kept  many  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  from  being  able  to  afford 
them.  The  amendment  also  allows  the 
Secretary  to  assist  graduated  payment 
mortgages,  which  are  suitable  for  young 
families  whose  incomes  can  be  expected 
to  increase  significantly  over  the  course 
of  the  mortgage. 

We  have  tried  to  build  in  a  variety  of 
protections  for  the  taxpayer.  First,  we 
provide  that  the  amount  of  subsidy  paid 
shall  be  "recaptured"  upon  sale  of  the 
house,  up  to  75  percent  of  the  net  appre- 
ciation in  value.  Thus,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment becomes  a  co-investor  to  the 
extent  that  it  participates  in  carrying 
the  cost  of  the  home. 

Second,  the  assistance  can  only  be  used 
for  a  principal  residence,  where  the  sales 
price  is  not  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
average  new  one-family  home  price  of 
the  area,  up  to  $60,000.  The  subsidy  can- 
not be  used  for  speculation,  for  vacation 
homes  or  to  help  people  invest  in  high 
priced  houses. 

Finally,  only  families  whose  income 
does  not  exceed  130  percent  of  the  area's 
median  income  will  be  eligible.  While 
this  will  help  the  middle  class  families 
who  are  too  strapped  by  inflation  to 
qualify  for  regular  mortgages,  it  will  not 
provide  subsidies  to  upper  income  people. 

The  bill  we  are  amending  is  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  emergency  mortgage 
assistance  program,  known  for  its  origi- 
nal sponsors  as  the  "Brooke-Cranston" 
program.  This  provides  a  much  broader 
form  of  mortgage  assistance  at  times  of 
economic  crisis.  The  Brooke-Cranston 
program  works  by  buying  up  mortgages 
from  lenders  during  periods  of  low 
liquidity,  which  often  occurs  when  high 
interest  rates  cause  people  to  take  their 
money  out  of  savings  accounts  and  put 
it  into  short-term  securities.  I  support 
the  reauthorization  of  Brooke-Cranston, 
so  that  we  have  it  in  place  when  we  need 
it.  This  bill  makes  some  improvements 
by  tightening  up  the  original  version. 
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and  this  should  insure  that  it  is  a  good 
bargain  for  the  taxpayers. 

Some  people  have  argued  that  we 
ought  to  put  out  $10  billion  of  Brooke- 
Cranston  assistance  right  now.  I  think 
that  would  cause  more  harm  than  good. 
Right  now,  the  problem  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  lack  of  available  funds  for  mort- 
gages. Rather,  the  problem  is  that  peo- 
ple cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high  in- 
terest rates.  What  has  driven  up  interest 
rates  is  runaway  inflation,  and  expec- 
tations by  the  financial  market  that  the 
Government  is  not  serious  about  re- 
straining inflation. 

Over  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have  just 
begim  to  change  those  expectations.  I 
was  part  of  a  Democratic  leadership 
group  that  worked  with  the  administra- 
tion to  develop  a  balanced  Federal  budg- 
et for  the  coming  year.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  has  reported  a  balanced  budget 
resolution.  The  credit  markets  are  begin- 
ning to  believe  us.  and  we  have  seen 
the  first,  small  reductions  in  interest 
rates  on  Treasury  bills.  If  we  move  ahead 
to  spend  an  extra  $10  billion  on  housing 
assistance  before  we  have  enacted  the 
legislation  to  produce  a  balanced  budget, 
no  one  will  believe  we  are  serious  about 
inflation,  and  Interest  rates  will  stay 
high.  That  would  be  a  disaster  for  hous- 
ing and  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  likes  to  see  the 
industry  collapse.  It  drives  people  out  of 
work  in  construction,  in  building  mate- 
rials, and  in  related  industries  like  furni- 
ture and  home  appliances.  In  the  long 
run,  major  housing  downturns  are  in- 
flationary. The  experts  tell  us  that  there 
will  be  2  million  new  families  ready 
to  buy  houses  this  year  and  next  year. 
If  we  lose  a  million  units  of  production 
this  year,  all  we  are  doing  is  cutting 
down  on  supply  while  demEind  stays 
high.  That  has  got  to  drive  up  prices  next 
year. 

Some  medicines  can  kill  the  patient 
rather  than  curing  him.  Further  deficit 
spending  by  the  Federal  Government  will 
add  to  financial  instability  and  kill  the 
housing  industry,  not  cure  it.  I  ques- 
tioned the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
about  whether  we  could  expect  some  re- 
lief on  interest  rates  by  the  fall.  He 
responded  that  if  we  stay  on  track,  both 
inflation  and  interest  rates  could  be  down 
sharply  by  the  fall.  That  would  allow  the 
housing  industry  to  recover  and  put 
more  homes  on  the  market  in  time  for 
the  big  spring  selling  season.  I  think  that 
if  we  do  not  see  improvement  by  the 
fall,  then  we  ought  to  consider  further 
Federal  assistance  for  housing.* 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  pending  business  is  the 
Williams  amendment  as  modified ;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Who  yields  time  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  amendment  I  should  like  to  of- 
fer as  soon  as  the  Williams  amendment 
is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  "WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  on  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  the  minority's 
time  on  the  Williams  amendment.  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frc«n  New  Jersey. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moton  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  will  yield,  I  prom- 
ised the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that, 
if  he  has  no  amendment,  he  could  make 
a  statement.  If  the  Senator  would  allow 
him  to  make  the  statement,  then  we  can 
proceed  with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  and  his  colleagues  for 
this  response  to  the  difiBculties  of  the 
housing  industry.  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Williams  is  a  beginning. 
It  has  the  particular  virtues  of  being 
capable  of  immediate  implementaton,  in- 
asmuch as  funds  are  immediately  avail- 
able for  it.  The  proposed  revisions  in 
section  235  should  have  the  effect  of 
broadening  the  availability  of  this  in- 
strument, and  expanding  its  use.  And 
putting  the  most  optimistic  face  on  this, 
let  us  concede  the  estimate  that  this 
amendment  to  S.  2177  may  benefit  some 
100.000  prospective  home  buyers. 

At  this  point.  I  believe  it  is  important 
to  review  the  legislative  history  of  8.  2177 
as  reported  out  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Last  December — December  of  1979 — 
the  administration  and  I  introduced  sep- 
arate pieces  of  legislation.  S.  2177  and  S. 
2178,  to  update  and  revise  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program.  In  anticipation  of  the 
growing  housing  crisis.  I  believed  it  was 
essental  to  have  this  emergency  assist- 
ance program  "ready  to  go",  should  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  decide  to  activate  it. 
Between  1974  and  1975,  when  the  housing 
industry  last  hit  bottom.  Brooke-Cran- 
ston pumped  approximately  $9  billion  of 
reasonably  priced  mortgage  funds  into 
the  market.  This  initiative  helped  to 
stabilize  the  industry,  save  jobs,  and  build 
houses.  In  short,  it  threw  to  a  critically 
important  industry  a  life  preserver  as  it 
fought  to  survive  in  turbulent  economic 
waters. 

Last  October,  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Homebuilders 
warned  the  members  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  that  housing  starts 
will  drop  drastically  by  June  of  this  year. 
His  worst  prediction  has  come  true. 
However,  instead  of  anticipating  the 
problem,  the  administration  has  dragged 
its  feet.  Only  when  confronted  with  a 
crisis  situation  in  the  housing  industry 
did  the  administration,  in  concert  with 
a  Democratic  housing  task  force,  hastily 


slap  together  a  revised  section  235  pro- 
gram. I  commend  my  colleagues  fCH-  this 
action,  however  delayed. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  remodeled  235  program  still  does 
not  adequately  address  the  problem* 
facing  the  housing  industry:  there- 
fore, it  does  not  address  the  difficulty 
facing  prospective  home  bHiyers.  Finally, 
it  does  nothing  to  attack  the  inflation 
which  is,  in  a  circular  manner,  both  a 
cause  and  an  effect  of  the  housing  crisis 
today. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
housing  proposal  is  not  a  solution;  it  is 
only  a  part  of  a  solution.  It  is  a  begin- 
ning, and  nothing  more.  Let  me  be  frank 
to  say  that  it  may  give  a  salutarj'  ap- 
pearance of  action,  which  is  especially 
desirable  in  an  election  year.  I  urge  that 
we  not  avoid  taking  the  right  econwnic 
actions  today  merely  because  these  may 
be  construed  to  be  the  wrong  political 
actions. 

The  fact  is  that  the  revision  and  im- 
plementation of  section  235  is  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  funding  and  activating 
Brooke-Cranston — the  Einergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Act.  My  colleague 
makes  no  pretense  that  this  proposal  is 
a  substitute  for  Brooke -Cranston  He 
tells  us  that  Brooke-Cranston  cannot  be 
triggered  "in  the  near  future,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  sizable  outlays  in  fiscal  1981 
its  implementation  would  require  ' 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "triggered  "  is 
problematic.  It  pertains  to  an  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  HUD  Secretarj'  upon 
certain  findings.  These  findings,  how- 
ever, are  findings  of  objective  fact. 
Whether  the  Secretary  makes  the  find- 
ing does  not  alter  the  facts.  The  Sec- 
retar>'  may.  for  political  or  other  reasons, 
refuse  to  acknowledge  facts.  Whether 
the  Secretary  acknowledges  it  or  not, 
there  exists  today  "Inflationary  condi- 
tions and  related  governmental  actions 
on  other  economic  conditions  (which) 
are  having  a  severely  disproportionate 
effect  on  the  housing  industr>-  and  the 
resulting  reduction  in  the  volume  of 
home  construction  •  •  •"  and  so  forth. 
I  am  quoting  from  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion. 

Whether  the  Secretarj-  of  HUD  admits 
it  or  not.  we  have  inflation  approaching 
20  percent,  and  it  has  a  debilitating  ef- 
fect on  the  housing  industry.  Govern- 
ment has  forced  interest  rates  over  20 
percent  to  help  deal  with  Inflation.  This 
has  a  disproportionate  effect  on  the 
housing  industry.  Housing  starts  have 
dropped  42  percent  since  March  1979. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  "resulting  re- 
duction in  the  volume  of  home  construc- 
tion." 

ITie  refusal  to  trigger  Brooke-Cran- 
ston does  not  obscure  the  circumstances 
which  reconstitute  implementation  of 
Brooke-Cranston,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
that  simple.  Further,  if  you  subtract,  as 
It  were,  the  impact  on  our  housing  situ- 
ation, the  remainder  would  still  be  of 
such  proportions  as  to  constitute  a  crisis 
requiring  further  and  more  forceful  ac- 
tion. The  required  action.  ob\'iously.  is 
funding  and  implementing  Brooke- 
Cranston. 

In  short,  we  need  the  revised  235  pro- 
gram and  we  need  Brooke-Cranston. 
During  the  recession  our  country  experi- 
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enced   in    1974,    Congress   provided   for     of  money  and  buy  elections  with  public     a  rate  lower  than  three  percentage  points 
funding  of  an  $8.8  billion  Brooke-Cran-     moneys  come  November.  Instead,  it  will     below  the  average  contract  commitment  rate 
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million.  If  the  full  $15  billion  In  author- 
ized purchase  authority  were  utilized,  the 


be  takers  at  such  rates — tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  at  that  rate. 


household  should  spend  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  its  Income  on  housing,  a  pro- 
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enced  in  1974,  Congress  provided  for 
funding  of  an  $8.8  billion  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program  and,  in  addition,  approved 
an  income  tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
housing.  The  Brooice-Cranston  program 
alone  spurred  the  purchase  of  190.000 
single-family  housing  units  and  117,000 
multi-family  housing  units,  for  a  total 
of  over  300.000  units.  The  tax  credit  was 
utilized  by  483.926  home  purchasers. 

An  assistance  program  of  the  same 
magnitude  is  needed  now.  Activation 
and  funding  of  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program,  which  will  produce  200.000  new 
housing  units,  in  combination  with  a  re- 
vised section  235  program  and  the  80,000 
to  100.000  units  it  wiU  add,  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  response. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  we  must  respond  to  the  existing 
crisis  in  the  housing  industry  on  a  level 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  our  response 
during  the  1974-75  recession.  Figures 
released  last  Wednesday  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  show  that  the  crisis 
in  the  industry  is  far  worse  than  even 
the  most  dire  predictions.  Total  starts 
for  the  month  of  March  fell  to  an  annual 
rate  of  1.041  million,  a  rate  22  percent 
below  February  and  42  percent  lower 
than  the  year-ago  month.  Single  family 
housing  starts  dropped  to  an  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  606.000— the  lowest  since 
October  1966.  Building  permits,  an  indi- 
cator of  future  activity,  were  issued  at  a 
rate  18  percent  lower  than  in  February 
and  42  percent  below  the  March  1979 
rate 

The  situation  threatens  to  get  worse. 
The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers now  project  that  housing  starts  for 
1980  will  fall  below  1  million  for  the 
year— to  a  level  of  965.000.  Single-family 
starts  are  expected  to  reach  only  525.400 
for  the  year.  This  would  be  the  lowest 
level  of  annual  housing  starts  since  1945. 

In  short,  the  housing  industry  is 
hemorrhaging.  It  needs  more  than  the 
band-aid  of  a  revised  section  235  pro- 
gram It  needs  a  remedy  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  problem- 
activation  and  funding  of  both  Brooke- 
Cranston  and  the  235  program. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  some  hard  choices  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made— hard  choices  between 
the  political  rhetoric  of  balancing  the 
budget  and  the  human  condition  that  is 
now  being  confronted  in  terms  of  those 
who  cannot  find  a  home,  cannot  rent  a 
home,  cannot  build  a  home  Unfortu- 
nately, that  choice  Ls  going  to  have  to 
be  made. 

I  do  not  see  anything  so  glorious  in  an 
economic  condition  that  has  one  balanc- 
ing books  while  human  beings  find  them- 
selves without  a  roof  over  their  heads 
or.  m  the  case  of  the  construction  in- 
dustry, find  themselves  without  a  job. 

Is  there  one  among  us  here  that  would 
not  go  ahead  and  unbalance  the  budget 
to  give  a  person  a  job.  or  a  roof  over  his 
head,  or  an  education,  or  to  take  care 
of  those  that  are  ill  M  could  go  down  the 
whole  checklist. 

I  have  heard  nothing  but  balance  the 
budget,  balance  the  budget  Now  we  are 
confronted  with  the  harsh  economic 
rea  Ities  of  this  time,  which  means  it  will 
no  longer  be  possible  to  spend  large  sums 


of  money  and  buy  elections  with  public 
moneys  come  November.  Instead,  it  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  political  courage 
to  stand  up  for  that  which  should  be  a 
priority  to  all  of  us — the  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation — in  the  face  of  calls 
tor  a  balanced  budget. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  problem  of  inflation  has  not  been  at- 
tacked. It  will  only  be  attacked  when 
we  develop  an  energy  program  That  is 
the  cause  of  inflation,  not  an  unbalanced 
budget.  But.  more  importantly,  why 
should  the  political  campaigns  be  paid 
from  the  coinage  of  the  unemployed,  of 
those  not  housed,  of  those  not  getting 
an  education,  and  so  on  down  the  line 

I  will  tell  you  what  the  section  235 
revision  is.  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  the 
impression  of  something  being  done  in 
the  area  of  housing  without  abandoning 
the  balanced  budget.  However,  under 
these  economic  conditions,  we  cannot 
have  both.  80,000  or  100,000  units  means 
nothing  in  this  country  today,  either  in 
terms  of  those  building  the  houses  or 
those  who  need  them. 

I  have  made  my  choice.  I  have  stated 
it  here.  In  terms  of  alleviating  the  hu- 
man condition.  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget  this  year,  and  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  is  a  charade. 

I  hope  the  administration  will  not 
feel,  in  any  way.  that  it  will  get  away 
with  having  done  the  job  that  must  be 
done  in  the  housing  area  by  virtue  of 
what  takes  place  here  today  on  the  floor 
Rather,  there  are  steps  that  they  could 
have  taken  6  months  ago — the  imple- 
mentation of  Brooke-Cranston  program 

I  am  glad  we  have  updated  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  and  revised  the  235 
housing  program.  Anything  less  than 
implementation  of  both  of  these  pro- 
grams, however,  is  only  half  a  job  done. 
It  would  not  be  sufficient  nor  adequate 
for  the  country  at  this  time. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1046 

(Purpose:  To  exercise  Congressional  control 
over  the  cost  of  the  Broolce-Cranston 
program) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk,  co- 
sponsored  bv  Senator  Garn,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiBEi .  for  himself  and  Mr  Garn.  propo.ses  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  1046: 

On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  6  through  8. 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(8)  striking  out  In  clause  (C)  of  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  the  words  "such 
mortgage  Involves  an  Interest  rate  not  In 
excess  of  that  which  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
funds  and  administrative  costs  under  this 
section,  but  In  no  event  shall  such  rate  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of  (1)  7'/j  per  centum,  or  (11) 
the  rate  set  by  the  Secretary  applicable  to 
mortgages  Insured  under  section  203(b)  of 
the  National  Housing  Act"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such  mortgage 
Involves  an  Interest  rate  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  which  shall  be  as  high 
as  feasible  consistent  with  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  section  at  the  lowest  feasible 
cost,  but  If  such  mortgage  Is  executed  to 
finance  the  acquisition  of  a  one-to-four 
fantUly  residence.  It  may  not  bear  Interest  at 


a  rate  lower  than  three  percentage  points 
below  the  average  contract  commitment  rate 
for  single  family.  30  year  conventional  mort- 
gages with  loan-to-value  ratios  of  98  per 
centum  in  the  monthly  survey  of  all  major 
lenders  conducted  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  which  Is  most  recently  available 
at  the  time  that  funds  are  released,  and  If 
such  mortgage  Is  executed  to  finance  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  more  than  four-family  resl- 
cence.  It  may  not  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
lower  than  4I2  percentage  points  below  such 
average  contract  commitment  rate"; 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  designed  to  place  some 
limitations  on  the  cost  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program. 

In  doing  this,  it  would  make  it  more 
;;ractical.  feasible,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
make  it  more  consistent  with  the  attempt 
to  balance  the  budget.  I  do  not  think 
these  two  priorities  need  necessarily  con- 
tradict each  other. 

What  impressed  me  with  the  home- 
builders  from  my  State  is  that  they  want 
both.  They  realize  there  is  no  way  the 
housing  industry  will  make  progress  un- 
til we  get  inflation  under  control.  No 
way.  We  are  just  kidding  ourselves  if  we 
say  we  will  make  a  half  a  deal  here  and 
there  and  then  balance  the  budget  and 
fiscal  policy  does  not  matter. 

That  is  not  the  view  of  the  homebuild- 
ers  nationally  or,  certainly,  from  my 
State. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  economy  in  the  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program  by  providing  that  the  depth 
of  the  subsidy  shall  be  as  economical  as 
feasible  consistent  w-ith  meeting  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  program  at  the  lowest 
feasible  cost,  and  by  providing  an  abso- 
lute floor  on  the  interest  rate  which,  for 
one-  to  four-family  mortgages,  would  be 
not  lower  than  3  percentage  points  below 
the  level,  at  the  time  that  funds  are 
released,  of  an  index  maintained  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 

That  means,  at  the  present  time,  the 
index  is  14.39  percent.  This  means  at  the 
present  time  the  rate  can  go  down  to 
11.39  percent.  There  is  no  question  mort- 
gages would  move  well  at  that  level,  and 
there  is  every  indication  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  are  much  less  likely  to  rise  than 
to  faU. 

For  a  multifamily  mortgage,  the  floor 
would  be  set  4 '2  percentage  points  be- 
low this  index. 

As  reported  by  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  bill  would  leave  responsibility 
for  the  decision  on  the  ultimate  cost  of 
implementing  the  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  While  Congress  authorizes 
purchase  authority  under  this  program, 
and  releases  such  purchase  authority  in 
appropriations  acts,  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  program  is  controlled  not  by  the 
purchase  authority  but  by  the  depth  of 
the  subs'dy  on  each  loan  purchased.  Un- 
der the  bUl  as  reported  by  the  Banking 
Committee,  there  is  no  limit  placed  on 
the  depth  of  the  subsidy. 

It  is  instructive  to  review  the  costs  of 
the  program,  given  different  assumptions 
about  the  depth  of  the  subsidy.  According 
to  CBO.  if  the  subsidv  is  5  percentage 
points,  for  each  $1  bMlion  in  loans  pur- 
chased the  net  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  would   be   an   estimated   $275 
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million.  If  the  full  $15  billion  in  author- 
ized purchase  authority  were  utilized,  the 
net  cost  would  therefore  be  $4.13  bil- 
lion. By  contrast,  if  the  subsidy  were 
limited  to  3  percentage  points,  the  net 
cost  would  be  an  estimated  $153  million 
for  each  $1  billion  in  loan  purchases.  If 
the  full  $15  billion  authorized  were  used, 
the  net  cost  would  be  an  estimated  $2.30 
billion.  This,  of  course,  Is  a  very  sizable 
cost  but  it  is  still  substantially  below 
$4.13  billion. 

At  the  hearing  on  this  bill  held  by 
our  Housing  Subcommittee,  we  received 
testimony  that  the  program  works  best 
at  about  a  1  '2  percentage  point  subsidy 
for  one-to-four  family  mortgages.  There 
was  some  testimony  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary were  to  decide  to  implement  the 
program  for  multifamily  mortgages,  a 
somewhat  deeper  subsidy  might  be  desir- 
able. In  order  to  provide  flexibility  to  the 
Secretary,  I  offered  in  coimmittee  an 
amendment  to  place  a  2-percentage 
point  floor  on  the  subsidy  for  one-to- 
four  family  mortgages,  and  a  3  "4  per- 
centage point  limit  for  multifamily 
mortgages.  This  amendment  was  de- 
feated in  committee  by  only  one  vote. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  today 
is  a  compromise  from  the  earlier 
amendment,  in  that  it  provides  addi- 
tional flexibility  to  the  Secretary.  In 
offering  this  compromise,  I  want  to 
stress  that  except  for  very  extreme  con- 
ditions, I  would  expect  the  depth  of  the 
subsidy  to  be  substantially  below  the 
limits  prescribed  in  the  amendment. 
This  view  Is  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sion in  the  amendment  which  requires 
that  the  interest  rate  on  the  mortgage 
be  as  high  as  feasible  consistent  with 
meeting  the  objectives  of  the  program  at 
the  lowest  feasible  cost. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  if  the 
subsidy  on  each  loan  is  relatively  small, 
the  same  Mnount  of  Federal  subsidy  can 
be  used  to  assist  many  more  units  than 
if  the  subsidy  Is  deep.  Given  the  dramat- 
ic drop  in  housing  starts  in  March  to 
a  seasonally  adjusted  annuEil  rate  of 
1,041,000,  If  the  program  were  to  be 
implemented,  the  importance  of  spread- 
ing potential  subsidy  dollars  to  as  many 
units  as  possible  is  obvious.  So  keeping 
the  subsidy  relatively  small  means  more 
housing  starts  at  less  cost. 

In  making  this  point,  I  think  it  must 
be  emphasized  that  given  the  need  to 
balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981 — 
and  I  think  that  Is  a  need,  a  necessity, 
If  we  are  to  have  any  kind  of  credible 
anti-inflation  program — I  do  not  think 
It  is  not  realistic  to  expect  that  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program  would  be 
activated  any  time  soon.  The  temporary 
section  235  program  which  we  are  pass- 
ing today  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for 
addressing  the  Immediate  crisis,  because 
of  Its  much  smaller  budget  impact. 

The  index  specified  In  my  amendment 
currently  Is  at  a  level  of  14.39  percent. 
Thus,  if  the  program  were  Implemented 
today  with  this  provision  In  effect,  the 
Interest  rate  for  one-to-four  family 
mortgages  could  be  set  at  11.39  percent, 
and  9.89  percent  for  multifamily  loans. 
While  these  rates  are  high  by  historical 
standards,  they  are  indeed  a  bargain  In 
today's  market,  and  clearly  there  would 


be  takers  at  such  rates — tens  of  thou- 
sands of  them  at  that  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  set  limits 
such  as  are  contained  in  this  amendment 
would  be  a  serious  abdication  of  con- 
gresslorml  responsibility  to  exercise  con- 
trol over  the  costs  of  the  program.  I 
urge  favorable  consideration  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frmn  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  nvv 
friend  from  Utah  for  yielding.  I  shall  not 
take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

First,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  1 
support  the  passage  of  S.  2177.  I  urge 
swift  action  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  other  because  we  must  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  ease  the  impact  that 
soaring  interest  rates  have  on  those  de- 
siring to  purchase  a  home,  and  on  the 
housing  Industry  in  general. 

This  is  not  the  most  effective  answer 
to  the  problems  affecting  housing,  the 
homebullders,  and  people  who  want  to 
buy  and  own  a  home.  In  many  ways  this 
is  really  first-aid.  It  Is  a  field  dressing  to 
allay  the  patient's  fears,  to  keep  the 
wounded  alive  until  we  confront  the  real 
culprit,  the  real  enemy,  which  is  infla- 
tion. 

That  is  why  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee — 
that  the  war  we  must  fight  and  win  is  a 
war  aimed  at  none  other  than  bringing 
inflation  to  its  knees.  This  I  hope  we  will 
do. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  since  in- 
flation has  been  a  problem  that  probably 
Congress  has  been  too  long  contributing 
to.  over  too  many  years,  the  fact  is  that 
action  now  is  necessary  to  deal  with  the 
disproportionate  burden  of  the  fight 
against  inflation  being  placed  on  the 
housing  industry. 

Before  setting  forth  later  In  my  re- 
marks a  more  comprehensive  legislative 
program  with  which  to  deal  with  hous- 
ing. I  should  like  to  cite  a  few  statistics 
which  dramatize  the  severity  of  the  sit- 
uation facing  the  housing  industry  today. 

Since  last  year,  housing  starts  have 
fallen  off  some  42  percent  nationwide.  In 
my  home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  starts 
are  off  about  46  percent.  During  the 
meetings  I  have  had  in  recent  weeks  with 
numerous  representatives  of  the  housing 
industry  from  Pennsylvania.  I  have 
heard  distressing  reports  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  housing  construction 
is  off  by  as  much  as  90  percent. 

Largely  to  blame  for  this  rapid  decline 
In  housing  starts,  which  in  Itself  Is  In- 
flationary as  pent-up  demand  for  hous- 
ing continues  to  grow.  Is  the  weekly  climb 
In  Interest  rates. 

To  get  an  idea  of  just  how  devastating 
those  interest  rates  are  on  the  ability  of 
prospective  buyers  to  afford  a  home,  I 
have  some  statistics. 

A  $60,000  home  financed  at  9.5  per- 
cent will  cost  a  prospective  buyer  about 
$505  a  month  In  princlptd  and  Interest 
payments,  on  an  equal  monthly  payment 
plan.  Using  the  rule  of  thumb  that  a 


household  should  spend  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  Its  income  on  housing,  a  pro- 
spective buyer  would  have  to  earn 
slightly  more  than  $25,000  to  qualify  for 
a  mortgage  at  the  9.5  percent  rate.  We 
know,  unfortimately,  that  9.5  percent 
mortgage  money  is  long  gone  at  this 
point.  Indeed,  if  you  could  get  a  mortgage 
at  14  percent  today,  it  would  be  fortu- 
nate. 

At  14  percent,  the  same  $60,000  home 
would  cost  a  prospective  buyer  today,  in 
equal  monthly  payments,  $711  a  month. 
What  that  means  Is  that  that  prospec- 
tive buyer  would  have  to  earn  about 
$800  more  a  month,  or  about  $9,600  more 
per  year,  to  qualify  for  that  same  home 
mortgage. 

At  a  20-percent  interest  rate,  the 
monthly  payment  on  the  same  $60,000 
home  would  rise  to  more  than  $1,000.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  that  home,  a  prospec- 
tive buyer  would  have  to  earn  not  the 
$25,000  of  my  first  example,  not  the  just 
under  $35,000  of  my  second  example,  but 
close  to  $50.000 — in  other  words,  twice 
the  income  required  in  the  first  example. 
when  the  mortgage  interest  rate  was  9^ 
percent. 

So  that  housing  construction  does  not 
grind  to  a  virtual  halt;  so  that  massive 
unemployment  In  the  housing  industry 
does  not  result;  so  that  the  dream  of 
homeownership  can  be  realized  for  most 
Americans;  and  so  that  inflationary 
pressures  are  not  created  by  a  pent-up 
demand  for  housing — we  need  to  move 
quickly  at  the  Federal  level  to  protect 
the  v£ist  productive  resources  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing  industry.  Specifically,  we 
need: 

First,  passage  and  activation  of  the 
emergency  home  mortgage  assistance 
program,  popularly  known  as  Brcxjke- 
Cranston ; 

Second,  continued  use  of  tax-exempt 
mortgage  revenue  bonds; 

Third,  new  financial  devices  to  encour- 
age large  Institutional  investors  such  as 
pension  funds  and  insurance  companies 
to  provide  additional  mortgage  money; 
and 

Fourth,  passage  of  legislation  I  have 
introduced,  S.  1964,  to  promote  addition- 
al savings  and  investment. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  each  of  these 
proposals. 

BROOKE-CRANSTON 

The  Brooke-Cranston  program  pro- 
vides the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  iGNMA'  with  standby  au- 
thority to  subsidize  interest  rates  on  sin- 
gle-family and  multi-family  mortgages 
by  purchasing  reduced  rate  mortgages 
from  lenders  and  then  selling  them  at  a 
loss. 

On  February  20,  1980,  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  reported  S.  2177  to 
allow  the  HUD  Secretary  to  activate  the 
program  if  he  determined  that  Inflation 
was  having  an  inordinate  effect  on  the 
housing  Industry.  During  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  I  was  Instrumental 
In  blocking  efforts  by  other  Senators  to 
add  additional  conditions  to  the  program 
which  I  felt  would  hamper  Its  effective- 
ness in  providing  quick  stimulus  to  the 
housing  Industry. 

Although  critics  of  the  bill  charged 
that  it  was  inflationary,  I  felt  that  the 
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gram's  effectiveness.  Moreover,  there  was 
not,  and  has  not  been,  any  reason  to  be- 

tifii/o    that     tHo    .Qi^nrofa^v    nf    XXT  r  1  1    nrmilH 


bounds 

set    by    conference    committee 

rules. 

T       n*v^ 

VtnT^«-k«r        ^r«         r'%^r^t^^^*9^*^         4Wn         ^ini-ivi 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


If*       l-*TTT»¥T-rKT 
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budgetary  impact  of  activating  the  pro- 
gram would  be  far  less  than  the  con- 
sequences of  numerous  bankruptcies 
within  the  housing  industry.  For  exam- 
ple, it  has  been  estimated  that  if  3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  homebuilders  were 
to  go  bankrupt  the  Federal  budget  deficit 
would  Increase  by  $5.8  billion. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
speed  passage  of  this  bill  and  to  contact 
the  administration  in  support  of  its  ac- 
tivation. 

TAX-EXEMPT    MORTGAGE    REVENUE    BONDS 

Use  of  tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  has  provided  an  efl3cient  means  for 
State  housing  finance  agencies  and  local 
housing  authorities  to  provide  low-inter- 
est mortgage  money  for  home  purchase 
and  rehabilitation.  The  advantages  of 
this  type  of  financing  are  that  it  does  not 
require  a  massive  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
administer,  it  leaves  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cretion and  control  m  local  hands,  and 
it  draws  upon  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  needed  housing. 

Unfortunately,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration opposes  continued  tax-exempt 
status  for  mortgage  revenue  bonds;  and 
on  March  26.  1980.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  238  to  178  H  R.  3741,  a 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  bill  that 
effectively  precludes  continued  use  of 
this  source  of  housing  finance.  If  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
is  to  be  maintained,  the  Senate  will  have 
to  produce  an  alternative  to  the  House 
bill.  As  a  member  of  both  the  Finance 
and  Banking  Committees.  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  1726  to  allow  continued  use  of 
tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds.  I 
urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  support  passage  of  legislation 
to  allow  this  source  of  housing  finance  to 
continue. 

NEW    FINANCIAL    INSTRUMENTS 

To  provide  a  larger  pool  of  mortgage 
money.  I  am  currently  working  to  de- 
velop a  means  of  making  mortgage  in- 
vestments attractive  to  large  mstitu- 
tional  investors  such  as  insurance  com- 
panies and  pension  funds  which  normally 
are  not  active  in  the  mortgage  lending 
and  secondary  markets.  The  potential  for 
large  institutional  investors  to  provide 
a  massive  pool  of  new  mortgage  money 
is  great:  For  example,  private  pension 
fimds  have  assets  of  over  $321  billion. 
and  Government  pension  funds  have  as- 
sets of  over  $234  billion.  Ultimately,  the 
solution  would  seem  to  be  creation  of  a 
mortgage-backed  security  which  would 
be  attractive  to  large  institutional 
investors. 

S.     1964 

The  Individual  Savings  and  Invest- 
ment Act,  which  I  introduced  m  E>e- 
cember  1979.  would  encourage  the  addi- 
tlontil  savings  needed  to  finance  addi- 
tional home  mortgages.  Although  the 
"small  savers"  interest  exemption 
adopted  as  part  of  the  windfall  profit 
bill  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  it 
really  does  not  encourage  new  saving. 

My  bill  would  provide  an  inducement 
for  Individuals  to  put  more  money  into 
savings — and  to  keep  it  in  a  savings  ac- 
count or  investment — by  establishing  tax- 
deferral  "rollover"  accoimts  for  rein- 
vested  Interest,  dividends,  and  capital 


gains.  Adoption  of  this  measure  would 
not  only  encourage  additional  savings 
to  provide  funds  for  home  mortgages,  it 
would  help  encourage  the  additional 
capital  formation  needed  to  increase  our 
productivity  and  thus  reduce  infiation.  I 
ask  your  active  support  of  S.  1964  with 
my  colleagues  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Commitee  and  that  you  contact  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  support  of  its  com- 
panion. H.R.  5779. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  support  S.  1964  and  its 
companion.  HJl.  5779. 

In  the  long  run.  of  course,  we  will  see 
the  reduction  in  interest  rates  which  is 
necessary  if  homeownership  is  to  be 
affordable  and  if  the  housing  industry 
is  to  survive,  only  when  the  inflation  rate 
is  reduced.  I  am  very  disappointed  that 
in  his  March  address  to  the  Nation  the 
President  did  not  propose  stronger  steps 
to  deal  with  the  double-digit  inflation 
which  I  believe  is  the  greatest  single 
threat  to  our  national  security  today. 

Rather  than  a  one-time  series  of 
spending  deferrals  and  tax  increases  to 
produce  a  balanced  budget  in  an  election 
year — as  the  President  has  proposed — I 
favor  a  long  term  commitment  to  Fed- 
eral fiscal  responsibility.  This  longer  term 
commitment  should  include : 

First  a  constitutional  requirement  for 
a  balanced  budget  and  limits  on  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  which  my 
bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  would 
accomplish : 

Second,  limits  on  the  proportion  of  our 
Nation's  output  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  usurp; 

Third,  a  multiyear  congressional 
budget  process  setting  taxing  and  spend- 
ing limits  for  future  years;  and 

Fourth,  controls  over  the  burgeoning 
growth  of  Federal  credit — which  is  in- 
creasing at  a  rate  twice  that  of  Fed- 
eral spending. 

In  addition  to  this  needed  fiscal  re- 
straint, a  credible  an ti -inflation  effort 
will  also  require  meaningful  regulatory 
reform,  including: 

First,  insuring  that  before  regulations 
such  as  the  building  energy  perform- 
ance standards — which  could  add  S3  to 
$5  per  square  foot  in  construction  costs — 
are  issued,  the  benefits  can  be  justified 
relative  to  the  costs  imposed  on  the  pri- 
vate sector: 

Second,  'weeding  out"  unnecessary, 
overlapping,  and  conflicting  Federal 
regulations ; 

Third,  making  all  Federal  regulations 
subject  to  "sunset"  provisions; 

Fourth,  requiring  that  regulatory  goals 
are  attained  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner;  and 

Fifth,  putting  a  budget-like  cap  on 
the  costs  that  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies can  impose  on  the  private  sector. 

The  final  component  of  a  successful 
anti-inflation  effort  must  be  a  restruc- 
turing of  our  system  of  tax  and  other 
incentives  to  improve  our  alarmingly 
low  rate  of  savings — now  less  th£in  3 
percent  compared  to  over  15  percent  in 
West  Germany — and  to  improve  our  rate 
of  productivity  growth  which  has  tradi- 
tionally been  second  to  none  but  which  is 
now  actually  negative. 

Ultimately,  inflation  can  only  be  re- 


duced not  by  causing  a  recession  but  by 
"supply-side"  measures  allowing  us  to 
"outproduce"  the  rate  of  inflation. 
These  include: 

First,  legislative  changes  to  ease  the 
tax  burden  on  savings  and  investment; 

Second,  revisions  in  the  tax  deprecia- 
tion schedules  for  business  investment  so 
that  businesses  arc  not  penalized  for  in- 
vesting in  new  plant  and  equipment; 

Third,  promotion  of  exports  so  that 
by  increasing  the  sales  of  American  goods 
overseas  we  import  jobs;  and 

Fourth,  adoption  of  meaningful  regu- 
latory reform  and  long-term  Federal  fls- 
cal  restraint. 

These  proposals  were  set  forth  in 
greater  detail  in  my  statement  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  March 

17.  1980.  a  copy  of  which  was  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  March 

18.  1980. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  I  can  count 
on  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  for  these  proposals  which  I  be- 
lieve would  go  a  long  way  toward  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  that  we  all  have 
about  the  impact  of  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  on  the  vital  housing  sector 
of  our  economy. 

And  with  respect  to  S.  2177.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  commend  Senator  Williams  and 
Senator  Garn  for  their  ver>-  expeditious 
work  in  bringing  this  important  measure 
to  the  floor.  I  support  it,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  believe  this  is  an  amendment 
that  is  absolutely  necessary;  and  in  my 
initial  remarks.  I  conditioned  my  vote  on 
the  entire  bill  today  on  its  being  agreed 
to. 

The  Secretary  has  the  discretion  to  set 
interest  rates.  This  amendment  assures 
that  the  program  remains  the  way  it  was 
originally  intended,  as  a  narrow  or  shal- 
low subsidy.  We  expect  the  Secretarj-  to 
use  the  maximum  3  percent  subsidy  only 
if  required  by  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. 

In  addition  to  being  a  cap  on  the 
spending,  so  that  we  are  not  sending  out 
signals  of  unrestricted  bailouts  regard- 
less of  cost.  I  think  there  is  another  im- 
portant feature  of  this  amendment  and 
that  is  that  it  would  allow  more  people  to 
participate  by  spreading  the  money  out 
in  more  shallow  subsidies  than  deep  sub- 
sidies to  a  few. 

So  I  certainly  support  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  wn.T.TAMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Banking  Committee  marked  up  the 
Brooke-Cranston  revision  legislation,  it 
considered  at  length  an  amendment, 
which  I  opposed,  placing  a  floor  on  the 
interest  rate  that  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
could  establish  for  mortgages  originated 
under  the  program.  The  amendment 
would  have  established  a  floor  below  the 
market  rate — 2  points  below  for  single 
family  mortgages,  and  3 '2  percent  points 
below  for  multifamily  mortgages.  The 
amendment  was  defeated,  and  for  several 
excellent  reasons.  The  most  important 
reason  was  that  the  interest  rate  floors 
were  unrealistically  high,  and  could  have 
imposed  an  inflexibility  on  the  Secretary 
that   would  have   threatened   the  pro- 
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gram's  effectiveness.  Moreover,  there  was 
not.  and  has  not  been,  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Secretary  of  HUD  would 
act  so  irresponsibly  as  to  establish  inter- 
est rates  for  the  program  lower  than  nec- 
essary to  spark  the  intended  renewal  of 
construction.  Still,  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged that  the  amendment's  sponsors 
were  certainly  correct  in  desiring  that 
the  program's  cost  be  held  to  a  minimum. 

The  amendment  offered  today  by  the 
distinguished  Senators  from  Wisconsin 
and  Utah  is  much  improved  over  the  one 
offered  in  the  committee.  If  current  in- 
terest rates  stay  about  where  they  are. 
or  decline.  I  believe  that  the  interest  rate 
floors  would  not  work  at  cross-purposes 
to  the  operation  of  the  program.  Inter- 
est rates  under  the  program  in  the  11- 
percent  range  for  single-family  dwell- 
ings, and  in  the  10-percent  range  for 
multifamily  projects  should  allow  for 
helpful  stimulus.  The  recent  reduction  in 
the  prime  rate  by  several  major  institu- 
tions may  signal  that  mortgage  interest 
rates  have  peaked  and  may  actually  be 
starting  a  most  welcome  decline.  As  a 
result.  I  have  decided  not  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

However,  a  number  of  strong  reserva- 
tions remain.  If  interest  rates  should  re- 
new their  climb,  then  the  floors  on  the 
program  allowable  interest  rate  may 
prove  to  limit  the  program's  reach  and 
thus  its  effectiveness.  Because  the 
amendment  would  restrict  the  amount 
of  subsidy  permitted,  with  every  jump 
in  mortgage  interest  rates,  more  and 
more  homebuyers  would  find  Brooke- 
Cranston  of  little  use.  Calling  something 
a  bargain  does  not  make  it  one. 

Brooke-Cranston  mortgages  at  3  per- 
cent below  market  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered attractive  enough  to  draw  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  buyers  back  into  the 
market  if  the  market  rate  increases  to. 
say.  16  or  17  percent. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
delegation  of  authority  to  the  Secretary 
for  the  mechanisms  of  the  programs 
implementation  have  served  us  in  good 
stead  in  the  past,  and  would  no  doubt 
continue  to  serve  us  well.  The  effective- 
ness of  a  program  such  as  Brooke-Cran- 
ston depends  on  its  ability  to  respond 
quickly  and  accurately  to  the  conditions 
that  exist  at  the  time  of  its  implementa- 
tion. Flexibility  for  the  Secretary  to  di- 
rect the  program  is  thus  essential,  We 
cannot  afford  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  program  that  so  tie  the  Secretary's 
hands  that  the  program  becomes  power- 
less to  fulfill  its  mission. 

While  I  do  not  feel  that  the  interest 
rates  allowed  under  this  amendment 
pose  any  substantial  obstacle  to  the  pro- 
gram's operation  if  it  should  happen  to 
be  triggered  in  the  near  future.  I  must 
reserve  the  right  to  reevalute  the  amend- 
ment at  the  time  that  Brooke-Cranston 
goes  to  conference  with  the  House.  If 
conditions  are  changed  so  that  the  inter- 
est rate  floors  set  in  the  bill  would  clearly 
mterfere  with  the  program's  work  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  sponsors  themselves 
will  acknowledge  the  need  for.  and  be 
anxious  to  participate  in,  making  nec- 
essary revisions,  within,  of  course,  the 


bounds  set  by  conference  committee 
rules. 

I  am  happy  to  support  the  distin- 
guish chairman  of  our  committee  in  this 
amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP     AMENDMENT    NO       1047 

(Subsequently  numbered  Amendment 
No.  1711) 

(Purpose:   To  allocate  funds  to  the  States) 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 

amendment  at  the  desk  which  is  covered 

by  the  time  agreement. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The   Senator   from    New   Hampshire    (Mr 

DiTRKiN)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 

numbered  1047 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  5,  add  the  following: 
( 12  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (g)  the  following:  "The  amount 
of  commitments  to  purchase  mortgages 
pursuant  to  this  section  In  each  State  and 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  TYust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  available  for  commit- 
ment as  the  population  of  the  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  bears  to  the  ptopulatlon  of 
the  United  States,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  except  that  no  State 
of  the  fifty  States  shall  receive  less  than 
',2  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
allegations.  Where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  any  allocations  under  the  preceding 
sentence  will  not  be  used,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  expeditiously  reallocate  the  unused 
funds  to  those  areas  where  they  will  be  used 
most  rapidly.". 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  following  Senators  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  my  amendment:  ITie  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden>  .  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bmi- 
DiCK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannoni.  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  > .  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  McGovern).  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher>,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressleri,  the 
Senator  from  WycMtning  (Mr.  Wallop\ 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  > . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  important  legislation  and 
a  supporter  of  the  Brooke -Cranston  pro- 
gram. I  offer  this  amendment  to  insure 
that  our  smaller  States  would  receive  a 
fairer  share  of  available  Brooke-Cran- 
ston money.  Too  often,  in  targeting  Fed- 
eral assistance  programs,  we  shortchange 
the  smaller  States.  As  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfiBce  recently  pointed  out: 

Rural  families  have  not  benefited  from 
Federal  bousing  programs  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  urban  families. 

On  several  occasions.  Congress  has  rec- 
ognized this  type  of  inequity  and  has 
acted  to  insure  a  fairer  distribution  of 
Federal  fimds.  This  has  been  £M;com- 
plished  by  including  a  State  minimum  al- 
location in  such  Federal  programs  as 
local  public  works — which  was  my 
amendment  a  couple  of  years  ago — and 
another  amendment  I  offered  in  the  en- 
ergj-  conference  on  the  hospital  energy 
conservation  program  Such  a  solution 
is  the  sole  purpose  of  my  amendment. 

My  feelings  on  Brcxrfte-Cranston  were 
set  forth  a  week  or  two  ago  in  a  Senate 
statement,  and  I  think  the  need  is  even 
greater  today  than  it  was  when  I  made 
the  statement  last  week. 

In  New  Hampshire,  we  are  well  on  the 
way  to  having  the  majority  of  our  home- 
builders  out  of  work.  £is  well  as  the  peo- 
ple they  employ. 

As  we  grapple  to  balance  the  budget, 
I  think  we  must  remind  ourselves  that 
each  1  percent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, beyond  what  it  does  to  the  family 
unit,  beyond  what  it  does  to  the  individ- 
ual who  is  unemployed,  increases  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  approximately  $20  billion. 

As  an  old  timer  said  to  me  in  a  town 
meeting  in  Berlin.  N.H..  in  the  middle  of 
the  winter,  he  said : 

Senator.  I  am  impressed  with  your  com- 
mand of  the  statistics,  but  let  me  assure 
you  the  national  figures  are  interesting,  the 
State  figures  are  Interesting,  the  regional  fig- 
ures are  Inte-.-estlng.  but  when  I  am  out  of 
work,  the  unemployment  rate  is  100  percent 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

So  the  need  for  the  Brcxjke-Cranston 
legislation  is  probably  more  pressing  to- 
day than  it  was  1  week  or  10  days  ago. 
It  is  not  my  desire  to  alter  the  commit- 
tee's intention  to  allocate  Brooke-Cran- 
ston funds  by  population — except  to  add 
the  requirement  that  no  State  shall  re- 
ceive less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
the  funds  which  are  made  available  un- 
der the  program.  Nor  do  I  intend  to 
override  or  modify  the  committee  lan- 
guage which  insures  that  the  Secretary 
can  reallocate  Brooke-Cranston  money 
if  it  is  not  being  used  by  a  given  State. 
For  that  reason.  I  have  included  a  por- 
tion of  the  committee  report  language  in 
my  amendment. 

I  recognize  that  is  very  important  lan- 
guage because  until  election  night  1978 
we  had  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire 
for  6  years  a  Governor  who  did  not  be- 
lieve in  federaUy  assisted  housing,  and 
did  his  utmost  to  make  sure  that  virtu- 
ally little  or  no  Federal  housing  money 
went  into  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

So  I  concede  that  in  some  areas  like 
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that  the  smaller  States  have  not  re- 
sponded, but  I  might  point  out  that  that 
problem  in  New  Hampshire  was  rectified 


And  if  they  do  not  have  the  ground 
breaking  before  Tuesday,  that  shoe 
laboratory  could  wiggle  across  this  coun- 
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emor  has  a  certain  amotmt  of  influence 
in  the  State. 
Since  then,  the  New  Hampshire  Hous- 


allocation  by  population.  Taking  the 
easy  way  out  and  agreeing  to  a  strict 
population  formula  obviates  the  need  to 


ciple,  I  support  a  coimter-cyclical  hous- 
ing program  of  this  type. 

On    many    occasions.    I    have    com- 
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that  the  smaller  States  have  not  re- 
sponded, but  I  might  point  out  that  that 
problem  in  New  Hampshire  was  rectified 
on  election  night  1978.  and  we  have  a 
Governor  in  the  State  now  who  is  totally 
committed  to  not  only  get  our  fair  share 
but  to  try  to  make  up  for  the  6  years 
where  Federal  housing  was  looked  upon 
as  a  form  of  leprosy. 

New  Hampshire  and  our  other  smaller 
States — including  Vermont,  Rhode  Is- 
land. North  Dakota.  South  Dakota.  Dela- 
ware, Montana.  Idaho,  Wyoming.  Ne- 
vada. Alaska,  and  Hawaii — would  benefit 
from  this  amendment.  No  great  alloca- 
tion bureaucracy  would  be  required :  and 
the  amendment  affects  only  2.3  percent 
of  the  total  Brooke-Cranston  allocation. 
There  are  special  reasons  for  adding 
the  State  minimum  to  this  vital  anti- 
recession program.  As  noted,  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  has  made  it  clear  that 
equity  is  needed  in  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  our  smaller  States 
typically  have  smaller  financial  institu- 
tions that  tend  to  suffer  dispropwrtion- 
ately  during  times  of  tight  credit.  I  be- 
lieve that  explains  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties they  had  in  using  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  when  it  was  activated 
in  1974  through  1975.  Obviously,  the  re- 
sources— administrative  and  financial — 
of  the  smaller  financial  institutions  can 
be  more  easily  strained  and  are  being 
strained  to  the  utmost  today. 

Beyond  that,  a  housing  unit  tends  to 
cost  less  m  our  smaller  States.  Accord- 
ingly, the  effect  of  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  funds  allocated  to  smaller 
States  could  in  fact  increase  the  total 
number  of  housing  units  constructed  un- 
der the  Brooke-Cranston  program. 

In  sum.  my  amendment  will  insure  fair 
play,  will  extend  the  impact  of  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program,  and  will  in- 
sure that  our  smaller  financial  institu- 
tions will  have  a  better  opportunity  to 
participate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  first  step  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
mote rural  equity  in  Federal  housing 
programs.  And.  of  course.  I  urge  your 
support  of  the  effort  to  insure  that  the 
administration  will  in  fact  invoke  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program  so  that  our 
housing  industry  will  not  collapse. 

I  think  there  is  another  reason  that  a 
minimum  State  allocation  formula  is  im- 
portant. This  year  is  the  year  of  the  mov- 
able projects.  We  have  projects  an- 
noimced  Saturdays,  we  have  projects  an- 
nounced Sundays,  and  we  have  projects 
announced  on  Monday  just  before  the 
particular  Presidential  primary.  And  we 
see  the  projects  moving  westward. 

New  England's  primaries  are  over  and 
projects  that  were  being  talked  about  in 
my  State  and  other  States  are  ironically 
being  discussed  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
Philadelphia,  which  does  not  even  have 
a  shoe  industry  During  the  New  Eng- 
land primaries,  they  told  our  shoe  indus- 
tries they  were  concerned  with  the  shoe 
laboratory  for  the  area  of  the  country 
that  has  been  devastated  by  shoe  im- 
ports. Lo  and  behold,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  goes  to  Philadelphia  and  an- 
nounces in  the  last  few  days  that  the  shoe 
laboratory  is  going  to  be  put  right  next 
to  Constitution  Hall  in  Philadelphia 


And  if  they  do  not  have  the  ground 
breaking  before  Tuesday,  that  shoe 
laboratory  could  wiggle  across  this  coun- 
try and  probably  show  up  in  Ohio  for  the 
Ohio  primary,  probably  be  dangled  in 
front  of  the  Michigan  voters  before  the 
Michigan  caucuses,  probably  be  discussed 
in  Oregon,  and  it  will  be  discussed  in  10 
counties  in  California  before  June  3. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  pin  down  and 
make  sure  that  the  departments  do  not 
allocate  funds  based  upon  Presi- 
dential primary  dates  and  how  well  the 
polls  show  the  President  is  doing  in  the 
Presidential  primary  because  the  unem- 
ployed homebuilder  in  New  Hampshire 
is  just  as  unemployed  and  is  up  again.st 
the  rope  just  as  much  as  the  home- 
builder  in  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  and  California. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Just  along  the  lines 
that  the  Senator  has  been  speaking 
about,  has  this  prompted  any  thought  in 
New  Hampshire  that  maybe  the  next 
time  will  move  their  primary  back  far- 
ther and  be  part  of  the  process  longer? 
New  Hampshire  is  the  first  in  and  the 
first  out. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  There  has  not  been  such 
an  unprecedented  mobility  of  projects  in 
the  country  until  this  year,  so  we  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  that.  But  I 
think  that  New  Hampshire  will  and 
should  retain  the  first  in  the  Nation 
Presidential  primary  even  if  we  have  to 
hold  it  at  halftime  of  the  Rose  Bowl 
game.  It  may  adversely  impact  us  after 
the  primary  system  or  after  the  New 
England  primaries  are  over,  but  it  does 
give  us  a  certain  amount  of  impact  dur- 
ing the  3  years  prior  to  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  because  most  incumbents 
if  they  are  going  to  seek  reelection  know 
that  the  New  Hampshire  primary  is  first. 

So  I  for  one  hope  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  keeps  the  primary  first  in  the 
Nation,  as  I  say.  even  If  we  have  to  hold 
It  at  halft'me  of  the  Ro«:e  Bowl  game. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  chairman. 
I  realize  there  is  a  little  political  event 
coming  up  in  New  Jersey  and  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  New  Jersey  out  as  one  of 
the  States  that  may  be  considered  by  the 
administration. 

There  Is  another  problem.  New  Hamp- 
shire Is  the  second  fastest  growing  State 
in  the  Union  east  of  the  MissLssippi.  Re- 
stricting housing  in  the  misguided  at- 
tempt to  fight  Inflation — the  growth  is 
there — is  going  to  trigger  another  round 
of  Inflation  because  the  existing  housing 
is  forced  up  in  value,  forced  up  in  cost, 
resulting  in  more  and  more  of  our  peo- 
ple now  having  to  pass  up  the  American 
dream.  So  artificially  restricting  the 
housing  market  in  any  State  but  espe- 
cially such  a  fast  growing  State  as  New 
Hampshire  makes  no  economic  sense 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  great  desire 
to  continue  debating  at  this  particular 
point,  and  I  would  be  especially  happy  to 
yield  if  the  floor  managers  can  accept 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  GARN  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 


to  accommodate  my  friend  from  New 
Hampshire,  but  I  am  not  able  to  accept 
his  amendment. 

Interestingly  enough.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  but  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  unsympathetic  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  small  State,  representing  one 
myself. 

Those  on  the  Banking  Committee 
know  there  is  a  standard  Gam  amend- 
ment that  goes  on  every  housing  bill 
that  I  can  get  it  on  which  is  known  as 
the  fair  share  amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Fair  share  allocation  based 
on  population,  because  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  past  by  a  change  in  the 
allocation  formula  where  certain  areas 
of  a  smaller  State  were  not  able  to  use 
housing  money  that,  before  it  was  made 
available  to  other  housing  agencies 
within  that  particular  State,  was  taken 
away  and  reallocated  to  another  State. 

The  essence  of  my  amendment  Is  to 
simply  say  that  a  State  should  be  allowed 
to  use  its  fair  share.  We  ought  to  have 
every  opportunity  to  use  that  first  before 
It  can  be  reallocated. 

So  essentially  what  you  are  doing  Is 
going  beyond  what  I  have  been  doing 
for  4  years  or  5  years  on  the  Banking 
Committee,  that  is.  putting  a  fixed  per- 
centage on.  and  I  oppose  that  because 
essentially  what  you  are  doing  is  giving 
to  10  States  and  taking  away  from  40. 

They  are  not  large  amounts  of  money, 
but  I  look  at  the  situation  in  the  last  al- 
location to  New  Hampshire,  which  was 
allocated  two-tenths  of  a  percent  of  the 
funds  the  last  time.  However,  they  were 
not  used,  for  whatever  reason,  whether  it 
was  your  Governor  or  not,  and  they  were 
reallocated  to  another  State, 

I  certainly  think  you  should  have  had 
your  full  two-tenths  of  a  percent  to  be 
used,  based  on  population,  and  it  should 
not  have  been  taken  away  and  given  to 
another  State. 

But  to  go  to  this  one-half  of  1  percent 
beyond  the  population  fair  share  I  do 
not  think  is  entirely  fair.  Apparently 
New  Hampshire  the  last  time  used  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent,  one-half  of  what  they 
were  actually  allocated,  and  the  rest  was 
given  to  another  State. 

So  GNMA  feels  the  same  thing  would 
happen  again  even  if  you  are  allocated 
half  of  a  percent,  five-tenths,  rather 
than  two:  that  it  probably  would  not  be 
able  to  be  used,  and  that  would  be  true 
of  other  States  as  well. 

One  of  the  key  things  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  here  is  speed.  There  is  con- 
cern from  GNMA  that  it  would  delay  and 
postpone  the  allocation  process. 

I  certainly  would  defend  your  fair 
share  on  the  basis  of  population,  as  I 
have  been  doing  for  5  years,  but  I  would 
not  go  beyond  that  type  of  a  fair  share 
allocation  to  set  a  minimum  amount  for 
smaller  States  regardless  of  their  popu- 
lation. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  as  I  indicated,  one  of 
the  problems,  and  a  very  real  problem, 
was  that  the  Governor,  Gtovemor  Thom- 
son, did  not  want  the  Federal  housing 
money  spent  and,  as  you  know,  the  Gov- 
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emor  has  a  certain  amount  of  influence 
in  the  State. 

Since  then,  the  New  Hampshire  Hous- 
ing Authority  has  been  energized  by 
Governor  Gallen  and,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
major  planks  in  Governor  Gallen's  cam- 
paign was  more  adequate  housing  for  the 
State  of  New  Hampshire  which,  as  I  say. 
is  the  second  fastest  growing  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  after  Florida. 

The  amendment  would  not,  as  the 
committee  amendment  does  not,  differ- 
entiate on  past  performance,  and  in  the 
event  the  State  did  not  use  the  money 
the  Secretary  would  still  be  in  position 
to  reallocate  It.  depending  on  what  the 
final  figure  is.  and  again  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  is  op- 
posed to  this  whole  packafee.  the  whole 
effort,  and  does  not  want  to  take  the 
steps  that  could  be  taken  already. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  comment?  I 
want  to  make  very  certain  that  my  op- 
position to  this  amendment  is  for  en- 
tirely different  reasons  from  those  of  the 
administration.  I  do  not  want  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  administration  at  all 

Mr.  DURKIN.  That  is  funny,  that  is  a 
groulng  feeling  around  town. 

Mr.  GARN.  Some  of  us  have  had  that 
feeling  for  3  years.  Senator,  f  Laughter  1 

Mr.  DURKIN.  You  are  looking  at  one 
right  here.  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  to 
continue 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me,  before  the 
Senator  gets  away,  say  that  I  would  like 
to  indicate  support  for  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  al- 
though I  do  it  with  some  reservation 
some  concern,  particularly  if  there  is  a 
limited  appropriation  of  Brooke-Crans- 
ton funds. 

The  amendment  would  allocate  funds 
in  a  manner  that  does  not  accurately 
reflect  either  past  performance  or  per 
capita  need  ol  individual  States  that 
might  benefit  from  the  amendment,  as 
we  have  reviewed  it  here.  It  could,  con- 
sequently, limit  the  flexibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  make  allocations  in  an  effi- 
cient manner  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  program. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  a  high  regard  for 
Secretary  Landrieu,  and  I  think  he  has 
demonstrated  admirable  flexibility  in 
the  past.  My  amendment  only  Impacts 
on  2.3  percent  of  the  appropriation,  and 
that  gives  him  97.7  percent  flexibility 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  reach  a  vote  on 
this  today  or  not.  But  with  some  reserva- 
tion. I  still  feel  it  Is  a  fair  approach  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
advanced. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  floor  man- 
ager. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  While 
I  understand  and  applaud  the  desire  to 
allocate  Brooke-Cranston  moneys  fairly 
and  according  to  need,  I  do  not  believe 
that  allocation  by  population  accom- 
plishes these  objectives.  For  too  long. 
Federal  agencies  have  built  in  a  bias 
against  the  less  populous,  more  rural 
areas  of  this  country  by  resorting  to 
neat,  clean  allocation  formulas,  such  as 
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allocation  by  population.  Taking  the 
easy  way  out  and  agreeing  to  a  strict 
population  formula  obviates  the  need  to 
do  the  work  necessary  to  discover  where 
real  need  exists. 

A  recent  GAO  report  entitled  "Ways  of 
Providing  a  Fairer  Share  of  Federal 
Housing  Support  to  Rural  Areas"  con- 
firms that  the  distribution  of  Federal 
housing  assistance  has  not  been  con- 
sistent with  the  relative  need.  The  re- 
port finds  that  rural  areas  receive  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  Federal  hous- 
ing support  available  despite  having  one 
half  of  the  substandard  housing.  Allo- 
cation of  funds  by  population  is  only 
partly  to  blame.  Unlike  banks  in  large 
metropolitan  centers,  financial  institu- 
tions in  small  cities,  towns  and  rural 
areas  do  not  have  the  resources  to  de- 
vote to  low  Interest,  long  term  mortgage 
loans.  They  are  called  upon  to  supply  a 
wide  range  of  credit  needs.  Alternative 
loan  opportunities  often  provide  a  higher 
return  to  these  banks.  Moreover,  officers 
in  these  banks  have  had  only  minimal 
experience  administering  Federal  pro- 
grams. They  therefore  do  not  aggres- 
sively seek  out  Federal  loan  assistance. 
Since  the  Federal  housing  agencies  do 
not  hear  from  these  financial  institu- 
tions and  make  little  effort  to  seek  them 
out.  the  money  flows  to  urban  centers 
more  accustomed  to  handling  Federal 
programs.  And  so  it  goes.  A  cycle  is 
created  that  is  difficult  to  break.  Senator 
DuRKiN's  amendment  can  start  us  on  the 
right  track. 

Assuming  a  $10  billion  Brooke-Crans- 
ton package  if  the  program  is  activated 
•  the  current  assumption  ^  Montana 
would  receive  approximately  $30  million 
based  upon  a  strict  population  of  the 
United  States.  With  Senator  Dubkin's 
amendment,  the  Montana  allocation 
would  increase  to  $50  million.  I  have 
been  In  touch  with  bankers  across  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  they  believe  that 
$50  million  comes  close  to  meeting  Mon- 
tana's mortgage  credit  needs.  They  also 
assure  me  that  if  $50  million  is  allo- 
cated, they  will  use  the  entire  allocation. 
Critics  of  providing  more  of  this  type  of 
assistance  to  the  less  populous  areas  of 
this  country  contend  that  additional  al- 
locations are  wasted  because  they  are 
not  used.  This  simply  will  not  be  the  case 
in  Montana.  Problems  encountered  the 
last  time  Brooke-Cranston  was  activated 
will  not  be  repeated.  Expensive  lessons 
have  been  learned. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  to  stop  treat- 
ing the  less  populous  States  like  second 
class  citizens.  It  is  time  to  begin  target- 
ing Federal  assistance  to  meet  the  great- 
est needs.  It  is  time  to  bring  smaller, 
rural  financial  institutions  into  the  game 
so  that  they  can  learn  to  adequately 
handle  Federal  assistance  programs.  It  is 
time  to  recognize  that  a  family  in  Libby 
or  Plentywood,  Mont.,  has  the  same  right 
to  an  affordable  home  as  does  a  family  in 
Atlanta  or  Cleveland.  For  these  reasons, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

On  a  related  matter,  next  week  the 
Senate  will  be  called  upon  to  renew  and 
extend  funding  for  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program.  Personally,  as  a  matter  of  prin- 


ciple. I  support  a  coimter-cychcal  hous- 
ing program  of  this  type. 

On  many  occasions.  I  have  com- 
mented to  my  colleagues  about  the  sub- 
stantial extent  to  which  the  State  of 
Montana's  economy  depends  upon  the 
national  housing  market.  Twelve  of  our 
most  populou.s  counties  in  western  Mon- 
tana depend  almost  entirelj*  upon  the 
forest  products  industrj-.  which  now  is  in 
severe  depression  because  of  reduced 
housing  construction  throughout  the 
Midwest. 

At  the  same  time.  I  am  committed  to 
msuring  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Accordingly.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  work  with  me  in  developing 
programs  that  will  insure  coimtercyclical 
housing  funds  and  yet  maintain  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  next  year.» 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  to  see  if  we  can 
work  out  the  time  when  we  can  have  a 
vote  and  this  can  be  voted  on. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  understand  there  is  only  one  additional 
amendment  to  be  called  up.  Tlie  man- 
ager of  the  bill.  Mr.  Williams,  and  the 
ranking  manager.  Mr.  Garn,  feel  that 
is  the  only  amendment;  that  there  will 
be  no  further  amendments. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow,  notwithstanding 
the  outcome  of  the  cloture  vote,  and 
notwithstanding  rule  XXII,  the  Senate 
immediately  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  S.  2177;  that  there  be 
10  minutes  of  debate  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Garn  and  Mr. 
Williams;  that  no  further  amendments 
be  in  order;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  debate,  the  10  minutes  being  used 
or  yielded  back,  the  Senate  immediately 
proceed  without  further  debate,  amend- 
ment, motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal, 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  by  Mr, 
Durkin;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  amendment,  the  Senate  then,  with- 
out further  debate,  amendment,  motion, 
point  of  order,  or  appeal,  immediately 
proceed  to  third  reading  of  the  bill  S. 
2177,  and  that  without  further  debate, 
motion,  point  of  order,  or  appeal  the 
Senate  then  proceed  immediately  to  vote 
on  passage  of  the  bill,  which  means  that 
there  would  be  two  votes  back  to  back 
following  10  minutes  after  the  cloture 
vote,  with  the  following  proviso:  That 
the  Senate  at  1:30  p.m.  tomorrow  go 
into  recess  for  30  minutes:  that  upon  the 
reconvening  of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  the 
Chair  immediately,  and  without  the 
reouired  quorum  call  under  rule  XXII, 
order  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  and  there 
be  a  vote  on  cloture. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  and  I  shall  not  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  That  would 
mean  that  the  Senate  would  come  back 
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into  session  at  2  p.m.  in  executive  session 
and  immediately  upon  the  disposition 


At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  In- 
sert the  following: 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without     dent  of  Chairman  John  Fanning.  Sec- 
agreed  to.  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  tion  3'd  i  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
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into  session  at  2  p.m.  in  executive  session 
and  immediately  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  cloture  vote,  notwithstanding  the 
outcMne.  the  Senate  would  go  into  legis- 
lative session  for  such  length  of  time  as 
is  necessary  to  carry  out  the  order  with 
respect  to  S.  2177.  and  upon  consumma- 
tion of  that  order  we  would  return  to 
executive  session. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  that  an- 
swers one  of  my  questions.  The  other 
question  that  I  would  ask  is  this:  Is  it 
my  understanding  that  the  10  minutes 
to  be  divided  here  between  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  is  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Durkin  amendment  or  after  the 
vote? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Prior  to  the 
vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  once  the  10  min- 
utes are  over,  there  will  be  two  back-to- 
back  votes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Yes 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  following  those 
votes,  we  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  nomination? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
believe  this  is  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Senate.  There  is  some  waiving  of  pre- 
rogatives under  this  agreement  but  it  is 
necessary  under  the  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators.  I  thank  Senator  Hollmgs  for 
his  patience. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the  Durkin 
amendment. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  navs  on  mv  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  in  order  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1048 

'Purpose:  To  amend  section  512  of  the  De- 
pository Institutions  Deregulation  and 
Monetary   Control  Act   of   1980) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1048 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  he 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  in- 
sert the  following: 

Sec.  .  Section  512  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "A  loan  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  made  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  if  such 
loan — 

"(A)(1)  is  funded  or  made  in  whole  or 
in  part  during  such  period,  regardless  of 
whether  pursuant  to  a  commitment  or  other 
agreement  therefor  made  prior  to  April  1. 
1980; 

"(U)  was  made  prior  to  or  on  April  1, 
1980,  and  which  bears  or  provides  for  in- 
terest during  such  period  on  the  outstand- 
ing amount  thereof  at  a  variable  or  fluctuat- 
ing rate;  or 

"(ill)  Is  a  renewal,  extension,  or  other 
modification  during  such  period  of  any  loan, 
if  such  renewal,  extension,  or  other  modifica- 
tion Is  made  with  the  written  consent  of 
any  person  obligated  to  repay  such  loan; 
and 

"(B)  (1)  is  in  an  original  principal  amount 
of  t25,000  or  more;  or 

"(11)  is  part  of  a  series  of  advances  if  the 
aggregate  of  all  sums  advanced  or  agreed 
or  contemplated  to  be  advanced  pursuant 
to  a  commitment  or  other  agreement  there- 
for Is  S25.000  or  more.". 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  provides  a  technical  change 
to  the  recently  passed  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetarj-  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980.  During  Senate  passage 
of  the  conference  report,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee  i  Senator  Proxmire  >  and  I 
entered  into  a  colloquy  regarding  appli- 
cability of  the  preemption  of  State  usury 
laws  for  business  and  agricultural  loans. 
It  was  our  intent  to  show  that  title  V, 
part  B.  of  the  biU  did  apply  to  floating 
rate  loans  made  prior  to  April  1.  1980. 
and  to  any  renewal,  extension,  or  modifi- 
cation of  an  existing  loan  made  on  or 
after  April  1,  1980. 

While  we  thought  that  the  issue  was 
clarified,  apparently  such  was  not  the 
case.  I  have  received  many  calls  from 
lawyers,  bankers,  and  other  lenders  stat- 
ing that  the  law  is  unclear  and  request- 
ing clarification  at  the  earliest  possible 
time.  The  language  I  am  offering  today 
simply  makes  it  clear  that  the  highest 
rate  allowed  either  under  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  can  be  charged  on  floating  rate 
loans  made  prior  to  April  1.  1980.  or  on 
any  renewal,  extension,  or  modification 
of  an  existing  loan  where  such  renewal, 
extension,  or  modification  is  made  on  or 
after  April  1.  1980.  and  is  made  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  person  obligated 
to  repay  the  extension  of  credit. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  discussed  this 
amendment  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  'Mr.  Proxmire i.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill  <  Mr.  Williams  >  and  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Garni  .  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  amendment  is  accept- 
able to  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
accurate.  The  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee (Mr.  Proxmire  I  has  indicated  his 
full  support.  This  brings  into  statutory 
language  what  was  understood  at  the 
time  of  conference  as  to  that  legislation. 
Am  I  right  on  that? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Sometimes,  it  is  wise 
to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  colloquy  between  Mr.  Proxmire 
and  myself  on  this  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Tower  Mr  President,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  In- 
dulge me.  I  have  a  question  about  a  provision 
of  the  bill  I  would  like  to  get  clarified.  It  re- 
lates to  preemption  of  State  usury  laws  for 
agricultural  and  buslnes.s  loans  over  $25,000 

It  Is  my  understanding  that,  on  floating 
rate  loans  where  the  Interest  is  contractu- 
ally tied  to  the  prime  interest  rate  plus  addi- 
tional points,  and  where  the  total  effective 
rate  that  Is  stipulated  in  the  contract  could 
not  be  put  into  effect  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  State  or  Federal  usury  ceilings,  the 
full  effect  of  the  contract  interest  rate  could 
be  charged  on  the  total  loan  amount,  as- 
suming the  increase  does  not  exceed  the  lim- 
itations of  this  bill. 

As  an  example,  let  us  assume  that  a  loan 
was  made  in  January  1980.  which  called  for 
an  interest  rate  of  prime  plus  5  percent.  Let 
lis  assume  that  a  State  usury  law  limiting 
such  loans  was  18  percent,  and  the  effective 
contract  rate  could  not  be  charged,  because 
the  prime  rate  was  18  percent  and.  if  the  5 
percent  was  added,  the  total  would  exceed 
the  State  usury  law.  With  enactment  of  this 
bill,  however,  the  State  usury  law  would  be 
preempted  and,  while  the  lender  could  not 
charge  the  maximum  amount  allowable  in 
this  example.  23  percent,  it  could  charge  up 
to  21  percent,  the  maximum  amount  allowed 
loday  under  this  bill. 

Mr  Proxmire.  May  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Texas  that  I  agree  that  a  loan  which  called 
for  an  Interest  rate  of  prime  plus  5  percent, 
and  in  this  example  the  assumption  is  that 
prime  is  18  percent,  this  bill  would  allow 
floating  rate  loans  to  be  adjusted  upward  to 
the  maximum  amount  allowed  under  this 
bill. 

The  precise  language  of  the  particular 
contract  would  be  governing,  in  any  partic- 
ular ca.se.  But.  if  a  contract  stated  that  the 
Interest  rate  to  be  charged  would  be  prime 
plus  5  percent,  or  the  maximum  amount  al- 
lowed under  law.  not  to  exceed  prime  plus 
5  percent,  or  other  similar  language  which 
would  provide  flexibility  In  determining  what 
the  rate  would  be.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
rate  allowed  under  this  bill  could  not  be 
charged  on  existing  floating  rate  loans. 

Of  course,  any  person  governed  by  these 
provisions  should  consult  with  their  own 
lawyer  about  particular  factual  situations 
because  of  possible  penalties  under  State 
usury   laws,   which,   of   course,   differ. 

Mr.  Tower.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
is  a  necessary  clarifjang  amendment  and 
I  am  willing  to  accept  it  on  behalf  of  the 
minority. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  back  what  time 
I  have. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  the  Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Authority  Amend- 
ments of  1980. 

The  housing  crisis  presently  facing  our 
Nation  does  not  just  affect  one  segment 
of  our  economy.  It  has  broad,  wide  rang- 
ing impacts  throughout  our  entire 
economy.  Most  importantly,  of  course, 
thousands  of  Americans  are  unable  to 
realize  the  dream  of  owning  their  own 
home.  But  others  are  suffering  as  the 
housing  market  dwindles.  Home  build- 
ers and  subcontractors  are  going  out  of 
business.  Construction  workers  are  being 
laid  off.  Savings  and  loans  and  banks  are 
losing  business.  Community  growth 
dwindles. 

All  of  these  groups  which  are  bearing 
the  brunt  of  the  housing  crunch  are  sup- 
porting the  Brooke-Cranston  program 
amendments.  I  have  heard  from  con- 
crete contractors,  home  builders,  real- 
tors, savings  and  loans,  banks,  civic  orga- 
nizations, mortgage  brokers,  and  city 
officials  urging  me  to  support  this  bill.  We 
have  all  received  hundreds  of  two-by- 
fours  aimed  at  expressing  the  urgency 
of  the  problem. 

The  housing  industry  needs  help.  As 
interest  rates  are  soaring,  housing  starts 
are  plummeting.  When  the  consumer 
cannot  afford  to  buy,  the  contractor  is 
not  going  to  build.  I  think  we  would  all 
agree  that  the  root  cause  of  the  present 
problems  in  the  housing  industry  is  un- 
controlled inflation.  Inflation  is  dis- 
rupting the  home  building  industry  in 
the  same  way  that  it  disrupts  the  entire 
economy.  We  must  conquer  inflation  if 
we  hope  to  turn  this  around. 

We  in  Congress  must  make  some  diffi- 
cult decisions  in  the  next  few  months. 
We  must  restore  public  confidence  by 
cutting  spending  and  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  We  must  reduce  taxes  to 
spwed  development  in  the  private  sector. 
We  must  meet  our  energy  problems,  a 
major  cause  of  inflation,  head-on.  Only 
by  doing  these  things  can  we  bring  in- 
terest rates  down  and  truly  solve  our 
housing  problems. 

The  bill  we  are  considering  today  can 
play  an  important  role  in  increasing 
housing  construction.  Should  the  admin- 
istration use  its  authority  to  implement 
the  emergency  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram, it  will  be  Important  that  Brooke- 
Cranston  is  designed  to  operate  effec- 
tively in  1980  to  meet  today's  needy. 
These  amendments  do  that  by  updating 
legislation  originally  established  in  1974. 
They  bring  new  types  of  housing  into 
the  program  and  improve  the  criteria. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  S.  2177. 
It  is  not  the  sole  answer  to  our  present 
housing  problems,  but  it  is  an  important 
steD.» 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

NOMINATION     OF    WILLlAM    A.     LUBBERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Nomination  of  William  A.  Lubbers,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  1  hour  under  the  cloture  rule  begins 
running  at  4:30  today,  does  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

RECESS    UNTIL    4:30    P.M.    TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  4:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:58  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:30  p.m., 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'Mr.  Pryor>. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  oi  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  is  a  crit- 
ically important  agency.  It  is  the  focal 
point  of  the  Federal  Governments  re- 
sponsibility for  seeing  that  workers  in 
the  private  sector  of  our  economy  are 
able  to  make  truly  free  choices  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  labor  organization,  and  for 
seeing  that  the  collective  bargaining 
process,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
industrial  democracy,  is  carried  out  fair- 
ly and  effectively.  It  is  important  that 
the  NLRB.  operating  as  11  does  between 
the  frequently  antagonistic  and  adver- 
sarial representatives  of  labor  and  man- 
agement, be  both  administratively  ef- 
ficient and  scrupulously  neutral  in  carry- 
ing out  the  mandates  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  These  requirements 
are  as  applicable  to  a  position  of  General 
Coimsel  as  they  are  to  each  of  the  five 
Board  members  themselves.  The  NLRB 
has  deservedly  enjoyed  generally  an  ex- 
cellent reputation  as  an  exemplary  regu- 
latory Federal  agency,  and  I  have  long 
had  a  keen  interest  in  seeing  that  its  ex- 
cellent record  continues  undiminished. 

Mr.  President,  the  nomination  of  Mr, 
William  Lubbers  to  be  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  engendered  enormous  controversey. 
principally  concerning  his  ability  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  this  position  indepen- 


dent of  Chairman  John  Fanning.  Sec- 
tion 3 1  d  1  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  grants  the  General  Counsel  "final 
authority,  on  behalf  of  the  Board,  in 
respect  of  the  investigation  of  charges 
and  issuance  of  complaints  under  section 
10,  and  in  respect  of  the  prosecution  of 
such  complaints  before  the  Board,  and 
shall  have  such  other  duties  as  the  Board 
may  prescribe  or  as  may  be  provided  by 
law."  This  prosecutorial  authwlty,  in 
contrast  to  the  decisionmaking  judicial 
authority  of  the  Board  itself,  has  re- 
quired that  the  General  Counsel  operate 
independently  of  the  Board  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  these  prosecutorial  functions. 

The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  explored  this  Issue  and  re- 
lated objections  to  the  nomination  before 
us  today.  The  hearings  revealed  that  the 
nominee  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation 
within  the  labor-law  community  based 
upon  his  record  of  long  service  to  the 
Board.  There  was  no  challenge  to  the 
nominee "s  ability  competently  to  perform 
the  duties  of  General  Counsel,  nor  in  my 
view  was  there  basic  evidence  to  support 
the  contention  that  Mr.  Lubbers  does  not 
bring  a  balanced  perspective  toward 
labor-management  relations  to  this  posi- 
tion. What  was  reiterated  at  the  hearing 
was  the  simple  assertion  that  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' long  association  with  Chairman 
Fanning  somehow  prejudiced  the  ability 
of  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be  an  independent 
General  Counsel,  or  to  give  the  assur- 
ance of  independence  to  the  labor  and 
management  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  presume  that  the 
nominee's  ability  to  be  fair  and  inde- 
pendent is  prejudiced  by  previous  service 
in  the  agency  to  which  he  or  she  is  nomi- 
nated. If  this  were  a  proper  standard  for 
nominees,  our  country  would  be  deprived 
of  many  outstanding  public  servants. 

This  nomination  should  be  considered 
on  the  personal  qualifications  of  the 
nominee,  rather  than  on  suspicion  as  to 
his  independence.  I  hope  that  those  who 
oppose  his  nomination  will  consider  this 
criterion,  and  will  seek  not  to  rekindle 
the  labor-management  antagonisms  that 
marked  the  labor  law  reform  controversy 
in  the  95th  Congress.  This  is  not  the  time 
in  our  history  when  we  can  afford  to  di- 
vide labor  and  management.  If  we  are  to 
solve  the  problems  of  inflation  and  de- 
clining productivity,  a  creative  partner- 
ship between  labor  and  management  is 
vital.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  keep  this  in 
mind  as  we  consider  the  nomination 
before  us. 

One  thing  that  does  disturb  me  about 
this  nomination,  and  that  is  the 
charge — and  I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
try  to  look  into  it  because  I  thought  it 
was  so  important — that  the  business 
community  had  a  right  to  be  deeply 
disappointed  at  the  wtiy  in  which  this 
choice  was  made:  that  is,  it  had  been 
given  assurance  that  it  would  have  some 
input  in  respect  of  this  General  Coun- 
sel, and  that  at  least  it  would  have  a 
full  oj>portunity  to  demur  if  it  objected 
to  the  choice  which  was  finally  made 

I  cannot  say,  Mr.  President— I  would 
like  to  but  I  cannot  say — ho^^■  much 
validity  there  is  to  that  argument.  It 
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has  been  made  with  deep  sincerity  by 
very  distinguished  people,  and  I  have 
worried    about   it.    Otherwise,    I    would 


tion  of  such  charges.  In  short,  manage- 
ment needs  to  have  confidence  that  the 
General  Counsel  will  be  fair  and  impar- 


AFSCME  employment.  Lubbers  has  spent 
his  entire  career  in  Washington  with  the 
NLRB,  writing  decisions  from  case  files. 
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Now,  I  have  made  the  point  that  Mr.  the  delicate  balance  we  have  today  of 

Lubbers  lacks  independence,  impartiality,  basic  good  workmanship  between  man- 

and  experience.  But  let  me  add  a  few  agement  and  labor  in  our  society, 

nthpr  nnint.<!  Let  me  sav  one  other  thine.  I  mieht 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  would  have  to  admit 
that  under  the  rules  a  piece  of  legisla- 
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has  been  made  with  deep  sincerity  by 
very  distinguished  people,  and  I  have 
worried  about  it.  Otherwise.  I  would 
have  spoken  on  this  nOTnination  sooner. 
I  have  worried  about  it.  but  I  have  been 
unable  to  find  sufQcient  backing  for  that 
point  to  justify  me  in  casting  my  vote 
against  the  nominee. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  vote  to  confirm  the  nomination 
of  William  Lubbers. 

Mr  HATCH  Mr.  President,  the  most 
important  labor  relations  issue  since  the 
1977  Senate  defeat  of  the  so-called  labor 
law  '•reform"  bill  is  now  before  us.  It 
concerns  the  President's  appointment  of 
William  A.  Lubbers  to  a  4-year  term  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Why  is  this  appointment  so  impor- 
tant? 

The  NLRB's  General  Coimsel  is  not 
simply  another  Government  lawyer.  He 
wields  tremendous  power  over  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  employees.  It  is  crucial 
that  the  General  Counsel  be  independ- 
ent, impartial,  and  experienced.  Mr. 
Lubbers  is  none  of  these. 

WHY    IS    "INDEPENDENCE"    NECESSARY? 

Before  1947.  the  General  Counsel  was 
subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  Board.  To  remedy  the  oft-reneated 
charge  that  the  NLRB  served  as 
prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury,  which  pre- 
vented a  fair  hearing  in  unfair  labor 
practice  cases.  Congress  amended  the 
law  to  separate  the  two  functions.  The 
1947  Taft-Hartley  Act  amendments 
clearly  created  an  independent  OfBce  of 
General  Counsel — a  "public"  prosecutor 
of  unfair  labor  practice  charges.  The  law 
is  undisputed  that  the  General  Counsel 
must  be  entirely  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  the  five  NLRB  members  or 
their  staffs. 

Without  an  independent  General 
Counsel,  the  NLRB  will  once  again  be- 
come prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  and 
the  process  of  settling  labor  disputes  is 
again  tainted  by  the  lack  of  separation  of 
powers. 

WHY    IS       IMPARTIALITY  ■    NECESSARY' 

The  General  Counsel  has  final  au- 
thority, subject  neither  to  appeal  to  the 
NLRB  nor  to  the  Federal  courts,  both  as 
to  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
tmfair  labor  practice  charges  by  man- 
sigement  or  labor.  Because  his  decision  is 
unreviewable,  the  failure  to  investigate 
or  file  a  complaint  in  an  unfair  labor 
practice  case  leaves  the  aggrieved  party 
with  no  legal  recourse.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  complaint  is  issued  by  the 
General  Counsel  on  the  basis  of  a  frivo- 
lous charge,  needless  harassment  results. 
Finally,  if  the  General  Counsel  deliber- 
ately delays  his  decision,  he  may  as  a 
practical  matter  affect  substantive 
rights. 

For  example,  if  a  union  is  illegally 
picketing  business  property,  the  em- 
ployer should  have  confidence  that  the 
General  Counsel  will  impartially  investi- 
gate and  prosecute  unfair  labor  practice 
charges,  and  do  so  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Or.  if  a  imion  brings  frivolous  charge.s 
before  the  General  Counsel,  an  em- 
ployer has  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will 
not  be  harassed  by  unnecessary  prosecu- 


tion of  such  charges.  In  short,  manage- 
ment needs  to  have  confidence  that  the 
General  Counsel  will  be  fair  and  impar- 
tial as  the  "public"  prosecutor  of  unfair 
labor  practices. 

WHY    IS    "EXPEKIENCE"    NECESSARY' 

The  General  Counsel  should  be  an  in- 
dividual with  firsthand,  practical  ex- 
perience in  labor  relations — not  an 
"ivory  tower"  Washington  bureaucrat 
who  has  never  been  involved  in  the  real 
world,  day-to-day  problems  involving  la- 
bor and  management.  And  since  the 
General  Counsel  is  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  NLRB's  34  regional  of- 
fices, and  hundreds  of  Government  em- 
ployees— aroimd  2,500.  to  be  exact — he 
should  have  administrative  experience. 

Lacking  practical  labor  relations  and 
administrative  experience  can  result  in 
problems  not  only  for  the  General  Coun- 
sel, but  also  for  the  unions  and  employ- 
ers that  rely  on  the  agency  to  settle  dis- 
putes in  a  timely  and  fair  fashion. 

WHY    IS    LUBBERS    UNQUALIFIED' 

Lubbers  lacks  the  independence,  im- 
partiality, and  experience  necessary  for 
the  job. 

Independence?  For  20  years.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers served  on  the  staff  of  present  NLRB 
Chairman  John  Fanning.  He  admitted 
at  his  confirmation  hearing  that  he 
agrees  generally  with  the  case  decision- 
making by  Chairman  Fanning  and  in 
fact  helped  write  many  of  the  decision.s 
issued  by  Fanning  and  the  NLRB.  He 
also  admitted  being  very  close  to  John 
Fanning.  Prior  to  that.  Lubbers  served 
for  6  years  on  the  staff  of  former  NLRB 
member  Abe  Murdock.  A  total  of  26 
years  on  the  staff  of  an  NLRB  member. 
And  now  he  is  expected  to  be  "independ- 
ent" from  the  NLRB  or  its  staff? 

Impartiality?  Mr.  Lubbers  has  helped 
write  decisions  for  one  of  the  most  pro- 
union  members  of  the  NLRB — John  Fan- 
ning. Last  year,  during  the  labor  law 
"reform"  fight  in  Congress.  Lubbers 
acknowledges  offering  "technical  assist- 
ance" to  union  leaders,  even  though  as 
an  NLRB  employee  he  should  have  re- 
mained neutral  as  three  prestigous  for- 
mer Board  ofBcials.  ex-General  Counsel 
Nash.  ex-Chairman  Miller,  and  ex-Board 
member  Walther  testified  was  Board  cus- 
tom and  policy.  Again,  his  lack  of  objec- 
tivity is  seen  in  one  of  his  first  decisions 
as  General  Counsel.  Based  on  his  recent 
arguments  in  the  Dalmo  'Victor  case,  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  already  expressed  his  views 
in  favor  of  the  nonstatutory  and  implied 
right  of  a  big  union  to  maintain  soli- 
darity during  a  strike,  which  Mr.  Lubbers 
considered  superior  to  the  act's  section  7 
rights  of  individual  employees  to  resign 
from  a  union.  Apparently,  when  it  comes 
to  a  showdown  between  a  big  union — in 
the  Dalmo  Victor  case,  the  Machinists — 
and  an  individual  employee — in  that 
case,  three  women  who  resigned  from  the 
Machinists  after  an  18-month  strike  to 
go  back  to  work — Mr.  Lubbers  will  choose 
the  union  side  and  employees  will  suffer. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  early  in  his 
career.  Lubbers  was  employed  as  an  or- 
ganizer for  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County,  and  Municipal  Employees. 
And  now  he  is  expected  to  be  impartial? 

Experience?  With  the  exception  of  his 


AFSCME  employment.  Lubbers  has  spent 
his  entire  career  in  Washington  with  the 
NLRB,  writing  decisions  from  case  files. 
He  has  no  "hands  on"  experience.  He  has 
never  been  responsible  for  administering 
a  huge  staff,  spread  out  around  the  coun- 
try. And  now  he  is  expected  to  be  "ex- 
perienced" to  administer  the  NLRB's  33 
regional  ofRces? 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Congress  achieved  by  the  1947  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments  has  withstood  the 
test  of  time.  The  General  Counsel  and 
the  Board  have  been  substantially  inde- 
pendent in  the  enforcement  of  the  law — 
one  the  prosecutor,  the  other  the  judge. 
Clearly,  that  independent  relationship 
may  be  undone  by  amending  the  act. 
Unfortunately,  that  independent  rela- 
tionship may  also  be  reduced  or  even 
eliminated  by  another  means — the  rela- 
tionship between  the  person  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  and  the  person  who  is  its  General 
Counsel. 

Regretfully  I  must  insist  that  a  rela- 
tionship of  the  duration  and  intensity  of 
that  between  Chairman  Fanning  and 
Acting  General  Counsel  Lubbers  has  the 
potential  for  destroying  the  statutory 
duality  of  those  offices. 

It  is.  perhaps,  unfortunate  if  an  other- 
wise qualified  person  is  denied  appoint- 
ment to  a  high  Government  office  be- 
cause a  longstanding  business  relation- 
ship may  affect  the  independence  of  his 
performance  in  that  office.  I  submit,  how- 
ever, that  it  would  be  even  more  regret- 
ful if  the  delicate  balance  required 
between  the  two  offices  wa.s  injured  or 
destroyed  by  such  an  appointment. 

There  are.  Senators,  many  men  and 
women,  blacks  and  other  minorities 
•  NLRB  Regional  Director  Curtis  Mack 
was  considered  by  the  White  House  >  who 
are  as  qualified  as  Mr,  Lubber.s  to  fill  the 
office  of  General  Counsel. 

I  believe  and  I  hope  that  Mr.  Lubbers 
and  Chairman  Fanning  intend  to  com- 
port themselves  in  accordance  with  the 
statutory  design.  I  submit,  however,  that 
the  public,  labor  and  management,  are 
entitled  to  an  appointee  free  of  even  the 
appearance  of  impropriety. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  and  impartial- 
ity, I  urge  this  Senate  to  reject  the  nom- 
ination of  William  Lubljers.  Let  us  con- 
sider in  his  place  the  name  of  someone  in 
whom  both  labor  and  management  can 
have  confidence. 

I  might  mention  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
union  antiunion  approach.  It  is  not  a 
union  antibusiness  approach  or  busi- 
ness antiunion  approach.  It  is  not  a  Re- 
publican or  Democratic  issue.  It  is  an 
issue  of  what  is  right  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Business  had  accepted  three  potential 
nominees:  Two  general  counsel  from  ma- 
jor unions,  who  would  certainly  be  as 
prounion  as  Mr.  Lubbers,  and  Curtis 
Mack,  who  certainly  is  prounion.  who  is 
the  regional  director  of  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  with  tons  of  experi- 
ence in  the  field  that  is  involved  here. 
All  three  of  those  have  tons  of  experience. 

So  business  has  not  necessarily  stood 
aside  and  said:  "We  don't  want  to  work 
with  you."  They  have  been  willing  to,  but 
they  have  had  the  Lubbers'  nomination 
rammed  down  their  throats. 
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Now.  I  have  made  the  point  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  lacks  independence,  impartiality, 
and  experience.  But  let  me  add  a  few 
other  points. 

Opponents  of  the  Lubbers'  nomination 
have  been  fair  in  an  attempt  to  avoid 
a  confrontation.  There  are  many  others. 
including  competent  union-aCaiiated 
lawyers,  that  business  is  willing  to  sup- 
port and  accept. 

I  also  mentioned  the  top  level  black 
leader  in  this  country  in  labor  law,  a 
regional  director  in  Alabama.  Curtis 
Mack,  would  be  acceptable  to  business. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  opportunities 
to  blacks  in  our  society,  would  not  this 
have  been  a  great  opportunity  for  this 
administration?  Let  me  give  another. 

The  matter  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  handling  of 
the  Hugh  Cadden  nomination  who  was 
opposed  because: 

He  came  from  the  staff  of  a  current 
rommissioner  in  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence required  by  the  Commodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act;  and 

He  had  absolutely  no  practical  experi- 
ence or  knowledge  of  commodity  markets 
or  trading;  and 

He  was  an  ivory-tower  bureaucrat. 

If  you  add  it  all  up.  I  think  we  have 
made  pretty  good  arguments  that  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned  if  we 
would  reject  this  nomination.  Why  not 
the  best?  Why  can  we  not  have  the  best 
for  these  nominations — and  certainly, 
especially  when  both  business  and  labor 
can  be  in  agreement — rather  than  have 
a  confrontation  every  time  we  turn 
around  because  somebody  wants  to  cater 
to  one  group  or  the  other? 

What  the  Congress  achieved  by  the 
1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments  has 
withstood  the  test  of  time.  The  General 
Counsel  and  the  Board  have  been  sub- 
stantially independent  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law — one  the  prosecutor,  the 
other  the  judge.  Clearly,  that  indei>end- 
ent  relationship  may  be  undone  by  either 
amending  the  act.  or  doing  as  has  been 
done  here,  putting  somebodv  in  who. 
frankly,  would  not  be  independent  of  the 
Board  itself. 

I  think  it  is  something  to  think  about. 

The  duration  and  intensitv  of  that 
relationship  between  Chairman  Fanning 
and  Acting  General  Counsel  Lubbers  has 
the  potential  for  destroying  the  statutory 
qualitv  of  those  offices. 

I  think  a  good  case  has  been  made 
here.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  con- 
sider the  importance  of  this  particular 
position  and  the  possible  dislocation  the 
Lubbers'  nomination  really  could  have 
between  business  and  labor  in  this  coun- 
try especially  since  there  has  been  a  rea- 
sonable approach  by  business  in  this 
matter. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
that  we  should  not  have  people  who  have 
the  slightest  question  concerning  their 
devotion  to  being  independent  in  this 
particular  position. 

The  General  Counsel's  position  is  a 
life-and-death  position  in  many  ways. 
That  position  can  be  used  in  fairness. 
equity,  and  impartialitv  from  a  neutral- 
itv  standpoint,  or  it  can  be  used  'n  a  most 
partial  way  that  basicallv  could  destroy 
the  act,  it  could  destroy  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  could  destroy 


the  delicate  balance  we  have  today  of 
basic  good  workmanship  between  man- 
agement and  labor  in  our  society. 

Let  me  say  one  other  thing,  I  might 
mention  that  some  inside  sources  at  the 
Board  have  told  us  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
made  the  statement  which  he  denied  in 
the  hearing — I  want  that  to  be  under- 
stood—he has  made  the  statement,  and  I 
think  these  are  reliable  sources,  that  if 
he  could  get  this  position  for  4  years  he 
would  do  that  which  the  Senate  refused 
to  do  in  1978.  and  that  is  by  independent 
General  Counsel  fiat  enact  labor  law  re- 
form, even  though  the  most  able  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world  rejected  that  par- 
ticular contention  and  those  particular 
points. 

I  think  it  important  that  everybody 
knows  this.  It  involves  very  important 
issues,  I  think  we  have  approached  it  in 
a  reasonable  and  moderate  way.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  give  every  considera- 
tion to  voting  against  cloture  here  today 
because  that  would  be.  at  least  in  our 
opinion,  the  right  way  to  go, 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Utah  leaves.  I  wonder  if  I  can  ask  a 
question  on  his  last  observation.  The 
Senator  understands,  and  I  think  he 
said,  from  inside  sources. 

Mr  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  suggest  it  is  danger- 
ous to  come  to  that  conclusion  which  he 
came  to  on  anything  but  a  competent 
record  that  we  can  look  at  and  under- 
stand, a  decision  or  something  within  the 
public  visibility  of  the  individual.  Could 
I  ask.  was  this  brought  to  the  Senator  as 
a  description  of  a  casual  conversation? 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  was  brought  to  me 
by  impeccable  sources  within  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  before  the 
Lubbers'  nomination  was  made  and  since, 
by  the  way.  Of  course,  if  the  chairman 
can  imagine,  I  cannot  disclose  the 
sources,  but  they  were  reasonable.  I 
would  sav  thev  were  impeccable.  I  be- 
lieve them  to  be  true. 

1  also  read  into  the  Record  last  Thurs- 
day Mr.  Lubbers'  comments  at  the  labor 
symposium  in  New  York  City  where  he 
implied  exactly  the  same  thing  on  the 
record.  I  think  a  reasonable  mind  would 
conclude  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  pretty 
well  made  up  his  mind  to  do  that  which 
the  Senate  decided  not  to  do. 

I  know  my  colleague  and  fr'end  from 
New  Jersey  would  agree  with  me  that  if 
the  Senate  has  spoken,  we  should  abide 
by  that,  and  so  should  the  bureaucrats 
who  run  the  agencies  in  our  society  as 
well. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Well,  the  Senator  has 
said  the  Senate  has  spoken  on  labor  law 
reform. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ■WILLIAMS.  We  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  speak  definitively. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Well,  we  spoke  for  6 
weeks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No.  no.  There  have 
been  statements  made  repeatedly  that 
the  labor  law  reform  was  defeated  or  re- 
jected. It  was  not.  It  was  never  decided 
because  we  never  got  to  a  vote,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall. 


Mr  HATCH.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  would  have  to  admit 
that  under  the  rules  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion can  t>e  defeated  through  the  use  of 
extended  debate,  if  the  extended  debate 
is  not  able  to  be  overcome.  That  is  what 
happened  on  that  matter.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  that  a  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation can  be  defeated.  It  is  a  rule  of 
freedom  that  the  Senate  provides  for 
the  minority  in  these  matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  us  put  it  this 
way:  Let  us  say.  and  this  will  be  so  ac- 
curate, labor  law  reform  was  obstructed 
by  the  failure  to  get  60  votes,  not  51  The 
issue  would  come  up  if  there  had  been 
51  votes  there. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  was  defeated  by  a 
proper  utilization  of  the  rules  allowing 
what  I  call  extended  educational  dialog, 
which  apparently  that  was.  All  I  can  say 
is.  be  that  as  it  may.  the  Senate  did  act 
through  its  rules.  All  I  am  saying  is — 
and  I  think  my  great  friend  and  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  would  agree — that  he 
would  not  want  ivor>-tower  bureaucrats, 
regardless  of  how  good  or  nice  or  wonder- 
ful they  may  be,  putting  into  effect 
statutes  that  the  Senate  has  refused  to 
put  into  effect.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  read  the  Record 
from  Friday  and  I  noticed  that  former 
member  Murphy  indicated  there  is  a 
policy  role  for  members  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Evidently  the 
Supreme  Court  has  indicated  this.  too. 
This  was  all  record  material. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
there  may  be  a  policv  role  as  long  as  it 
does  not  conflict  with  the  actions  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Flepresenta- 
tives.  and  eis  long  as  those  policies  do 
not  conflict  with  the  act  itself,  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act.  the  other  ap- 
propriate labor  laws,  and  the  legislative 
record  that  we  have. 

Let  me  just  say  this:  In  terms  of  Lub- 
bers' track  record  my  distinguished 
chairman  will  recall  when  I  asked  him 
what  cases  he  acted  upon.  Mr.  Lubbers 
refused  to  answer  on  the  basis  of  at- 
tornev-client  privilege  in  front  of  the 
committee.  I  thought  that  was  a  pretty 
serious  thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
not  know  what  could  be  more  serious 
than  refusing  to  answer  an  august  com- 
mittee when  some  of  the  questions  got 
a  little  tougher. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  that  this 
shows  that  he  is  a  man  who  lives  under 
law,  and  the  law  that  he  worked  under 
when  he  was  in  those  positions  clearly 
prohibited  him  from  revealing  what  was 
asked  in  some  of  the  questions  in  the 
Senator's  letter  to  him. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit me,  he  even  refused  to  tell  us  the 
number  of  cases  that  he  worked  with 
Mr.  Fanning  on.  He  indicated  there  were 
plenty,  but  he  did  not  tell  us  the  number, 
and  even  refused  to  snve  us  that  little 
statistic.  I  thoueht  that  that  alone  has 
to  cause  any  reasonable  person  looking 
at  the  record  to  question  whether  or  not 
this  person  has  been  candid  with  the 
committee. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Without  reading  it, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  further 

Mr.  HATCH  Surely. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Let  me  observe  fur- 
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ther  that  regulation  18020.  and  I  think  I  would  be  more  worried,  if  I  were  the  his  job  in  the  agency,  and  so  he  would 
these  have  been  included  in  the  Record  Senator  from  Utah,  if  this  man  were  have  come  in  without  that  heavy  weight 
airf^aiiv  in  this  riehat.^   certainly  lays  out      iust  soOline  out  a  lot  of  information  that     on  his  back.  He  would  have  been  a  former 
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whom  I  talked,  and  there  was  a  conviction 
that  ran  among  labor  attorneys  that  when 


nana..n1     ^.^.mc- 


^1n4n»     ♦>.« 


Mr.  President,   as  I  have   stated   at 
greater  length  earlier  in  these  delibera- 


William  Lubbers,  he  should  nominate  the 
Atlanta  regional  director  to  be  General 
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ther  that  regrulation  18020.  tind  I  think 
these  have  been  included  in  the  Record 
already  in  this  debate,  certainly  lays  out 
those  situations  where  there  is  confi- 
dentiality. I  should  think  the  Senator 
from  Utah  would  be  more  disturbed  if 
the  nominee  were  furnishing  informa- 
tion in  violation  of  the  clear  regulations 
that  he  worked  under 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield  on 
that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  disturbed  if 
he  were  divulging  confidential  matters 
that  should  not  be  divulged.  I  do  not 
think  our  questions  asked  for  confiden- 
tial matters.  We  merely  asked  how  many 
cases  he  had  helped  to  write  and  helped 
decide  with  Mr  Fanning  We  asked  him 
to  describe  those  cases,  as  I  recall,  and 
he  refused  to  do  that. 

Those  cases  are  on  the  record.  I  do 
not  see  anything  so  difiBcult  or  confiden- 
tial or  otherwise  impossible  about  those 
matters. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  On  page  22  and  page 
23  of  our  hearings.  I  believe  that  we  have 
a  full  record  on  all  this  and  it  was  Mr. 
Lubbers'  response  to  the  letter  of  re- 
quest. It  runs  to  page  29.  That  certainly 
most  completely  and  clearly  indicates 
just  why  some  of  those  questions  could 
not  be  answered  and  have  Mr.  Lubbers 
COTitinue  to  live  within  the  law  and  the 
regulations  that  he  worked  under. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  question  of  how 
many  cases?  Is  that  confidential?  I 
would  have  even  taken  a  percentage  or 
an  estimate.  I  presume  that  he  has 
helped  to  write  almost  every  case  that 
Mr.  Panning  has  decided. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  He  included  the  Sen- 
ator's entire  request,  which  said : 

So  that  we  can  evaluate  this  allegation.  I 
ask  you  to  collect  and  furnish  to  me.  as  soon 
as  possible,  every  Issued  decision  of  the 
NLRB  either  recommended  or  written  by  you 
during  the  last  five  years  of  your  staff  asso- 
ciation with  Chairman  Panning  I  believe 
this  Is  a  minimal  requirement  on  your  part 
to  satisfy  the  concerns  that  you  will  be  In 
fact  Independent  In  light  of  the  perceptions 
your  nomination  has  created  among  the 
public. 

The  response  was: 

During  the  period  In  question.  July  3  1972 
to  July  3.  1977.  when  I  was  appointed  to  the 
position  of  Solicitor.  I  served  as  an  Assistant 
Chief  Counsel  to  Member  Panning  until  May 
4.  1976,  supervising  and  directing  the  work 
of  three  or  more  legal  assistants  and  advis- 
ing Member  Panning  on  whatever  other  cases 
or  policy  matters  he  assigned  to  me 

He  goes  on,  if  I  may  just  skip  now: 
All  Board  decisions  Issued  and  printed  In 
bound  volumes  of  NLRB  reports  during  this 
period  are  reported  In  Volumes  198  through 
230  Board  decisions  are  obviously  in  the 
public  domain  Por  me  to  identlfv  cases  as- 
signed to  Member  or  Chairman  Fanning,  and 
by  him  to  me.  as  compliance  with  your  re- 
quMt  to  furnish  every  issued  decision  of  the 
NLRB  either  recommended  or  written  by 
Imel  during  the  last  five  years  of  Imyl  staff 
aaaoclatlon  with  Chairman  Panning-  would 
necessarily  cause  me  to  do.  would  involve 
me  In  an  unauthorized  disclosure  of  mat- 
ters I,  as  former  staff  counsel,  am  required 
to  keep  confidential  I  must,  therefore  re- 
spectfully decline  to  comply  with  this  re- 
Quest. 


I  would  be  more  worried,  if  I  were  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  if  this  man  were 
just  spilUng  out  a  lot  of  information  that 
he  was  prohibited  from  disclosing  within 
their  own  basic  law  and  regulation. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey. 

The  letter  that  I  wrote  to  Mr  Lubbers, 
I  thought,  was  a  reasonable  request.  It 
was  written  on  December  5.  1979: 

Dear  Mr  Lijbbers:  I  am  aware  that  you 
have  been  nominated  by  the  President  to  be 
the  next  NLRB  General  Counsel.  As  you 
know,  your  confirmation  hearing  is  sched- 
uled for  9:30  a.m.  on  December  14. 

Several  business  organizations  suspect 
that  your  20  years  on  the  staff  of  NLRB 
Chairman  John  Panning  disqualifies  you 
from  assuming  the  Independent  duties  of 
the  General  Counsel  They  say  that  your 
role  in  writing  many  of  Mr.  Pannlngs  pro- 
union  decisions  will  cause  the  public  to 
question  your  independence  and  impartiality 
as  you  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  General 
Counsel 

So  that  we  can  evaluate  this  allegation.  I 
ask  you  to  collect  and  furnish  to  me,  as  soon 
as  possible,  every  Issued  decision  of  the 
NLRB  either  recommended  or  written  by  you 
during  the  last  five  years  of  your  staff  asso- 
ciation with  Chairman  Fanning. 

We  did  not  ask  for  all  20  of  them. 

I  believe  this  is  a  minimal  requirement  on 
your  part  to  satisfy  the  concerns  that  you 
will  be  in  fact  independent  in  light  of  the 
perceptions  your  nomination  has  created 
among  the  public. 

Also,  you  might  want  to  send  me  any 
speeches  you  have  given  or  articles  you  have 
written  while  a  Board  employee  on  labor- 
management  relations. 

In  addition,  today  in  an  Interview  with  me 
you  acknowledged  that  you  furnished  so- 
called  "technical  advice"  to  various  support- 
ers of  the  "Labor  Reform  Act"  during  the 
period  you  were  an  employee  of  the  NLRB 
You  specifically  mentioned  meetings  with 
Tom  Donahue  and  Larry  Gold  of  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Kindly  list  the  occasions  and  approxi- 
mate dates  when  you  discussed  any  aspect  of 
that  legislation  and  with  whom.  Explain  your 
specific  role  In  drafting  or  discussing  any  of 
the  provisions  of  that  bill  Please  attach 
a  copy  of  all  memos,  letters,  etc  you  prepared 
concerning  any  of  the  proposals  to  amend 
the  NLRB  even  though  your  name  did  not 
appear  on  those  documents. 
Sincerely, 

Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

U.S.  Senator. 

■What  I  am  trying  to  bring  out,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  I  think  those  were  rea- 
sonable requests,  which  he  refused.  He 
refused  to  give  us  explanations  concern- 
ing the  technical  assistance  he  provided 
I  suspect  the  reason  he  did  is  that  it  was 
more  than  technical.  That  is  up  to  him. 
but  I  felt  our  committte  should  have  re- 
quired him  to  give  these  rather  reason- 
able requests,  because  we  are  talking 
about  the  independence,  the  impartial- 
ity, and  the  experience  of  a  man  who  will 
have  inordinate  power  once  he  gets  that 
position. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  had  not  thought  of 
this  at  the  time,  but  it  occurs  to  me  now 
that  we  might  have  helped  his  confirma- 
tion as  General  Counsel,  because  if  he 
had  done  what  the  Senator  requested,  he 
might  well  have  been  discharged  from 


his  job  in  the  agency,  and  so  he  would 
have  come  in  without  that  heavy  weight 
on  his  back.  He  would  have  been  a  former 
person  working  at  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  because  this  regulation 
clearly  says,  and  I  think  I  had  better  read 
it  again,  that  if  he  had  disclosed  it,  he 
would  be  creating  "grounds  for  dis- 
charge from  his  employment."  Let  me 
read  what  it  says  under  "Confidentiality 
of  Cases"  one  more  time: 

Confidentiality  of  Cases:  Staff  counsel  are 
confidential  employees  of  the  Board  Mem- 
ber for  whom  they  work  When  a  case  is  pend- 
ing before  the  Board  for  any  type  of  action, 
staff  counsel  are  under  an  obligation  not  to 
reveal  1 1 )  the  identity  of  the  Board  Member 
or  staff  counsel  assigned  to  cases:  or  (2)  the 
status  of  cases  to  unauthorized  persons,  e.g., 
persons  outside  the  Agency,  or  General  Coun- 
sel or  Division  of  Judges  personnel.  The  only 
personnel  with  whom  staff  counsel  are  au- 
thorized to  discuss  pending  cases  are  those 
on  the  Board  side  of  the  Agency;  I.e..  Board 
Members'.  Executive  Secretary's.  Solicitors, 
or  Division  of  Information  staffs. 

Unauthorized  disclosure  of  the  above  In- 
formation either  before  or  after  a  case  has 
Issued  is  a  .serious  matter,  constituting 
grounds  for  discharge  of  any  person  making 
such  disclosure. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Those  rules  apply  to 
pending  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  says  "before  or 
after  a  case  has  issued." 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will  read 
it  carefully,  it  says  pending  cases. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Either  before  or  after 
a  case  has  issued. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  true.  Of  course, 
he  should  not  give  information  as  to 
whom  the  case  is  assigned  or  who  has 
responsibility,  particularly  during  a 
pending  case.  We  are  talking  about  cases 
over  the  last  5  years,  and  they  are  on 
record.  I  do  not  see  the  problem. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  only  loophole 
here  after  it  has  been  decided  is  another 
paragraph  that  says: 

After  final  action  by  the  Board,  cases  pend- 
ing enforcement  may  be  discussed  with  those 
persons  on  the  General  Counsel's  staff  who 
are  responsible  for  enforcing  Board  Orders 

Now.  there  is  one  other  thing  that  has 
not  been  discussed,  but  I  think  it  might, 
this  whole  question  of  appearances  of 
lack  of  impartiality.  Appearance,  ap- 
pearance, appearance  has  been  raised 
time  and  again. 

Certainly,  Peter  Nash  raised  it  at  our 
hearing.  I  would  like  to  read  what  he  had 
to  say  in  that  connection.  At  our  hear- 
ing. Mr.  Nash  said: 

I  am  confident  in  my  own  mind,  knowing 
BUI  Lubbers  and  John  Fanning,  that  never 
would  they  breach  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  section  3id)  of  the  Labor  Act  But 
there  are  people  in  thl.s  world  who  do  not 
know  Chairman  Fanning  and  BUI  Lubbers: 
and  I  am  concerned  that  the  same  kind  of 
conviction  that  applied  when  I  was  a  joung, 
starting  labor  lawyer  in  upstate  New  York, 
might  apply  again.  I  think  that  Is  to  the 
detriment  of  the  administration 

He  had  said  earlier: 

However,  when  I  was  practicing  law  In 
upstate  New  York,  nobody  In  upstate  New 
York  believed  that.  At  least  not  those  with 
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whom  I  talked,  and  there  was  a  conviction 
that  ran  among  labor  attorneys  that  when 
the  General  Counsel  Issued  a  complaint  that 
seemed  to  be  foreclosed  by  Board  precedent 
and  the  Board  then  reversed  Itself  and  found 
a  violation  consistent  with  the  General 
Counsel's  complaint,  there  was  a  conviction 
that  the  General  Counsel  and  the  Chairman 
had  sat  down  and  discussed  whether  or  not 
a  complaint  ought  to  be  Issued  and.  Indeed, 
what  the  theory  ought  to  be  of  that  com- 
plaint. 

Now,  Mr.  Nash  said  that  he  knows  this 
would  never  have  happened  with  Mr. 
Lubbers  and  Mr.  Fanning,  but  people 
who  did  not  know  them  would  feel  that 
that  might  be  the  situation. 

On  these  nominations,  if  we  looked  at 
each  one  to  see  where  a  person  came 
from  on  his  way  to  the  position  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated,  we  would  be 
foreclosing  many  people  from  the  posi- 
tions they  were  nominated  to. 

We  have  so  many  people  out  of  the 
U.S.  Attorney's  oflBces  that  have  an  as- 
piration to  be  on  the  bench,  to  be  a  judge, 
and  they  get  appointed  from  their  posi- 
tion within  the  U.S.  Attorney's  oflice  to 
sit  on  the  Federal  district  bench. 

With  respect  to  appearance,  nothing 
can  be  closer,  I  am  sure,  than  a  group  of 
lawyers  working  in  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
ofBce.  When  they  leave  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney's oflice  and  then  go  to  that  bench, 
the  same  kind  of  wall  has  been  built  be- 
tween the  judge  and  the  U.S.  Attorney  as 
the  wall  we  have  between  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  the  General 
Counsel. 

It  seems  to  be  convenient  to  raise  this 
appearance  business  now,  but  if  it  were 
to  be  generally  applied  we  would  have 
many  individuals  frozen  out  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  into  positions  of 
responsibility. 

I  can  think  of  others,  too.  Judges  com- 
ing out  of  private  practice.  History  will 
show  that  seme  of  the  greatest  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  right  here,  ran  into  this  appear- 
ance business  when  they  were  nomi- 
nated. Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  for  one.  Hugo 
Black,  another.  Louis  Brandeis  was  a 
third.  They  ran  into  this  appearance  de- 
bate, that  they  would  bring  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  all  of  their  association  from 
their  practices  of  law  prior  to  their  nom- 
ination. Fortunately,  the  Senate  cut 
through  all  this  appearance  business  and 
went  to  the  individual  and  examined  the 
individual  on  the  only  thing  that  has  to 
be  found  on  any  of  these  appointments, 
integrity,  character,  and,  of  course, 
competence. 

Competence,  character,  and  integrity 
have  all  gotten,  on  the  range  of  one  to 
four,  the  marks  from  every  Member, 
every  person,  that  has  spoken  in  hear- 
ings on  this  nomination.  We  had  no 
negatives  on  character,  integrity,  and 
competence. 

There  was  no  question  on  experience 
because  Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  a  faith- 
ful, faithful,  faithful  servant  of  the  peo- 
ple in  public  position  by  working  at  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  one  way 
or  another,  for  27  years. 

That  kind  of  steadfastness  and  loyalty 
to  a  great  institution.  I  should  think, 
would  be  commended,  but  here  it  is 
found  to  be  debilitating. 

CXXVI 632— Part  7 


Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  at 
greater  length  earlier  in  these  delibera- 
tions, no  real  reason  exists  to  challenge 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  William  A.  Lub- 
bers to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers has  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a 
superb  labor  lawyer.  His  competence  and 
his  integrity  are  beyond  question. 

Mr.  Lubbers'  qualifications  for  this 
position  are  so  apparent,  and  the  rea- 
sons advanced  against  him  so  insubstan- 
tial, that  it  is  remarkable  that  the  debate 
on  confirmation  of  this  nomination  has 
now  extended  for  4  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  clear  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Lubbers.  His  ability,  his 
training,  and  his  experience  make  him 
one  of  the  most  highly  qualified  candi- 
dates to  be  General  Counsel  this  body 
has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  consider. 

His  well  established  record  and  rep- 
utation for  independence  and  integrity 
place  virtually  beyond  question  the  fact 
that  he  will  properly  fulfill  the  oflice  of 
General  Counsel,  with  the  utmost  dedi- 
cation to  the  law  and  to  the  public 
interest. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  are 
those,  as  you  know,  who  have  attempted 
to  raise  questions  where  no  real  basis 
exists  for  inquiry. 

I  believe  this  matter  requires  com- 
ment, because  the  organized  special  in- 
terest groups  that  are  fueling  this  debate 
and  attempting  to  generate  controversy 
where  none  should  exist  should  not  be 
permitted  to  cause  further  deteriora- 
tion in  an  already  strained  labor- 
management  relations  atmosphere. 

There  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion over  the  past  few  days  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  two  letters  addressed  to  the 
White  House  by  representatives  of  the 
business  community.  These  letters,  from 
representatives  of  the  Business  Round- 
table  and  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  indicated  that  business 
interests  would  supF>ort  any  one  of  three 
alternatives  to  Mr.  Lubbers  if  they 
should  be  nominated  to  be  General 
Counsel. 

These  proposed  alternatives  were:  A 
regional  director  in  charge  of  the  Board's 
Atlanta  region,  and  two  lawyers  repre- 
senting labor  unions. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that,  upon 
analysis,  this  suggestion  of  "alternatives" 
to  Mr.  Lubbers  in  effect  amounts  to  no 
more  than  an  attempt  to  dictate  to  the 
President  that  he  should  nominate  the 
mentioned  regional  director. 

This  is  so  because  of  the  well-knowTi 
fact  that  organized  labor  has  never  sup- 
ported the  appointment  of  any  labor 
union  lawyer  or  labor  union  oflBcial  to  a 
Presidential  appointment  at  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  The  business 
spokespersons  who  wrote  to  the  White 
House  purporting  to  suggest  a  list  of 
three  alternatives  have  been  involved  in 
these  matters  long  enough  to  know  that 
this  is  so.  Their  memories  cannot  be  so 
short,  or  their  vision  so  narrow,  that 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  unacceptabil- 
ity  of  partisan  labor  union  lawyers  as 
nominees  to  the  position  of  General 
Counsel. 

Thus,  they  were  in  effect  seeking  to  tell 
the  President  that  instead  of  nominating 


William  Lubbers,  he  should  nominate  the 
Atlanta  regional  director  to  be  General 
Counsel. 

The  effrontery-  of  this  attempt  to 
dictate  the  President's  selection  of  a 
nominee  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
quaUfications  of  the  Atlanta  regional  di- 
rector. But  it  is  most  offensive  to  have 
partisan  advocates  in  the  business  com- 
munity generate  a  controversy  based 
upon  insubstantial  and  cynical  argu- 
ments as  a  means  of  seeking  to  veto  the 
President's  selection  and  force  their  own 
alternative  upon  him. 

This  muscle-flexing  by  a  well-financed 
special  interest  lobby  threatens  to  fur- 
ther strain  labor-management  relations 
that  are  already  suffering  from  recent 
confrontations  over  labor  law  reform  and 
other  issues. 

If  they  are  successful,  the  heretofore 
baseless  argument  that  this  nomination 
might  harm  labor  relations  or  weaken 
the  Board,  will  have  proven  to  be  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  But.  if  that  occurs, 
the  fault  will  not  lie  with  the  President 
or  with  Mr.  Lubbers:  it  will  lie  with  the 
special  interest  lobbyists  who  have 
chosen  to  make  an  issue  out  of  this 
nomination. 

Mr  President,  I  have  already  stated 
the  view  that  opponents  of  this  nomina- 
tion are  applying  a  double  standard 
here — they  are  raising  against  Mr.  Lub- 
bers arguments  that  could  have  been 
made — but  were  not — respecting  prior 
nominees  to  thus  position. 

Both  the  hearing  record  and  the  rec- 
ord of  this  debate  are  full  of  testimony 
as  to  Mr.  Lubbers'  unquestioned  char- 
acter and  integrity,  and  his  ability  as  a 
lawyer.  Every  witness  who  testified  orally 
before  the  committee  attested  to  the 
nominee's  integrity.  Those  who  have 
been  in  a  position  to  know  attested  as 
well  to  his  otustanding  ability  as  a  labor 
lawyer 

Por  example,  former  General  Coun- 
sel Peter  Nash  testified  that  Mr  Lub- 
bers is  "by  reputation"  and  by  Mr. 
Nash's  knowledge,  "a  superb  lawyer." 
Further.  Mr.  Nash  testified  that  he  was 
comfortable  in  his  own  mind  that 
"never "  wou'd  Mr.  Lubbers  "breach 
either  the  letter  or  the  spirit"  of  the 
law  requiring  the  General  Counsel  to 
function  independently  of  the  Board 

Another  former  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board,  Arnold  Ordman.  who  is  the 
only  two-term  General  Counsel  in  the 
history  of  the  Board,  also  testified  about 
Mr.  Lubbers'  ability  and  integrity,  he 
stated : 

I  personally  observed  Mr.  Lubbers'  work 
at  the  Board  I  can  attest  to  the  high  qual- 
ity of  that  work,  his  incisive  analysis,  his 
perceptive  grasp  of  the  whole  problem  and 
his  stubborn  resistance  to  popular  but 
sometimes  Inadequate  decisions 

TTiese  qualities  have  been  recognized  by 
his  peers  and  superiors  He  has  moved  up  to 
increasingly  responsible  posts  and  dis- 
charged those  responsibilities  ably  as  has 
been  attested  to  by  every  witness  we  have 
had  here 

With  regard  to  the  assertion  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  might  not  be  sufficiently  inde- 
pendent or  impartial  because  of  his  prior 
association  with  Board  Chairman  Pan- 
ning. Mr.  Ordman  stated: 
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I  resist  the  temptation  to  jeer  I  have 

complete    faith,    like   everyone    else,    in    the 
nominee's    integrity    and    high    competence. 


union  lawyer  would  automatically  be 
accorded  more  trust  by  the  business  com- 
munity than  a  career  civil  servant. 


ministrative  general  counsel  and  the  ju- 
dicial board  of  appeals  cannot,  by  any 
principle  even  arguably  within  the  pa- 
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from  views  as  to  the  practices  of  par-    the  court  noted  that  the  "appearance  of    to  the  position  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
ticular  parties  to  the  proceedings,  do  not     fairness"  had  to  be  maintained.  Although     NLRB  would  create  serious  doubts  as  to 
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I  resist  the  temptation  to  Jeer  I  have 

complete  faith,  like  everyone  else.  In  the 
nominee's  integrity  and  high  competence, 
and  I  commend  him  to  you. 

That  Is  as  he  addressed  our  commit- 
tee hearing  on  this  nomination. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Senator  Hum- 
phrey stated  last  Wednesday: 

Wo  are  not  In  any  way  questioning  the 
man's   integrity    It   is   beyond   question. 

Likewise,  on  the  question  of  training 
and  background,  the  record  clearly  dem- 
onstrates that  Mr.  Lubbers  brings  abun- 
dant experience  to  this  position  from  his 
prior  practice.  As  former  General  Coun- 
sel Ordman  testified : 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  learn  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  techniques  as  well  as  the 
pitfalls  of  lltlgational  strategy  than  the  kind 
of  work  that  Mr  Lubbers  has  done  for 
years.  Only  the  very  oldest  and  most  active 
practitioners  in  the  labor  field  could  have 
as  much  experience. 

Likewise,  former  Board  Chairman 
Frank  McCulloch  testified: 

The  NLRB  is  the  best  place  to  acquire 
training  and  experience  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  labor  law  Lubbers  has  that  train- 
ing and  experience  to  an  exceptional  degree 
The  volume  and  scope  of  the  agency's  case- 
load and  its  heavy  court  docket  compel  sen- 
ior attorneys  to  become  experts  in  labor  law 
as  enacted  by  Congress  and  applied  by  the 
Board  and  courts  Lubbers'  grasp  of  the  law 
is  recognized  as  outstanding.  The  sharply 
contested  nature  of  the  Issues  decided  by  the 
agency  subjects  it  to  a  heavy  legal  cross- 
fire, that  requires  balance,  steadiness.  In- 
sight and  fairness  in  arriving  at  conclusions. 
Lubbers  fully  demonstrated  that  crucial  bal- 
ance and  fairness  in  all  his  recommenda- 
tions that  I  observed. 

In  the  final  analysis,  all  the  arguments 
about  Mr.  Lubbers'  qualifications  for  this 
post  utterly  fail,  and  his  opponents  are 
reduced  to  the  argument  that,  even 
though  tliere  is  nothing  really  wrong 
with  this  nomination,  or  this  nominee,  it 
should  be  rejected  because  the  business 
community  would  not  like  the  "ap- 
pearance" it  would  create.  To  quote  from 
the  extended  debate  on  this  nomination 
last  Thursday,  an  opponent  i  Senator 
SIMPSON)  said: 

I  must  stress  there  that  word  "perception  " 
It  is  on  the  appearance  of  things  we  rise  or 
fall  In  this  arena.  In  Washington  and  in 
this  Government — not  on  whether  It  is  so. 
or  Is  not  so.  but  on  the  appearance  of  things. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Judgment  Is  made, 
but.  nevertheless,  it  Is. 

On  this  point  I  will  say  just  what  I 
said  when  this  argument  was  made  to  the 
committee : 

The  day  we  start  guiding  ourselves  on 
unwarranted  perceptions,  or  a  false  Image. 
that  is  when  we  lose  our  rudder  in  life  here. 
Believe  me,  I  know  this  is  an  age  of  not 
substance  but  image  but  I  have  got  to  stay 
with  the  substance. 

But  the  most  devastating  rebuttal  of 
the  'appearances"  argument  is  made  by 
the  opponents  of  this  nomination.  They 
would  have  us  believe  that  they  oppose 
Mr.  Lubbers  because  he  might  appear 
less  than  impartial,  but  they  would  not 
feel  that  way  about  a  labor  union  lawyer 
as  General  Counsel. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  it  is  total- 
ly incredible  to  suggest  that  a  dedicated 


union  lawyer  would  automatically  be 
accorded  more  trust  by  the  business  com- 
munity than  a  career  civil  servant. 

In  any  case,  as  in  this  case,  the  only 
assurance  any  of  us  can  have  is  the  oath 
of  impartiality  taken  by  the  General 
Counsel,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  individually,  as  a  person  of 
integrity. 

On  that  score,  as  we  have  seen,  Mr. 
Lubbers  receives  the  highest  possible 
marks  from  everyone  who  knows  him. 

Indeed,  both  the  hearing  record  and 
the  record  of  the  debate  are  so  full  of 
testimonial  for  Mr.  Lubbers'  character, 
his  integrity  and  his  ability  as  a  lawyer 
that  long  after  his  confirmation  and 
service  as  General  Counsel,  when  he  is 
talking  to  his  grandchildren  or  even 
their  children,  he  will  tell  them  not  only 
about  his  distinguished  career  as  General 
Counsel,  but  also  about  his  proud  reputa- 
tion for  integrity  and  ability  which  has 
been  described  in  such  glowing  terms 
these  past  few  days. 

Mr.  President,  without  impugning  the 
sincerity  or  conviction  of  the  Senators 
who  have  been  leading  the  opposition  to 
this  nomination,  I  nevertheless  suggest 
that  the  discussion  of  this  matter  has 
long  since  become  redundant  and  un- 
necessary. Over  the  years  that  I  have 
served  in  this  body,  I  have  had  great  ad- 
miration and  respect  for  the  sincerity 
and  depth  of  conviction,  as  well  as  the 
dedication,  that  Senators  have  brought 
to  this  floor  when  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  engage  in  extended  discus- 
sion as  a  means  of  defending  and  pre- 
serving principles  that  they  deem  im- 
portant. It  is  within  the  rules  of  this 
body,  and  within  the  rights  of  Senators 
to  do  this. 

This  has  occurred  in  recent  Congresses 
on  issues  like  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty, 
natural  gas  deregulation,  and  labor  law 
reform.  And  I  remember  well  the  ex- 
tended discussions  we  had  about  the 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation  of  1964 
and  1972.  I  submit  that  the  questions 
asked  here  about  this  nomination — all  of 
which  have  been  fuUy  and  conclusively 
answered — simply  do  not  warrant  this 
kind  of  extended  discussion.  The  4  days 
of  the  Senate's  time  that  have  already 
been  taken  for  this  matter  have  been 
more  than  enough. 

An  objective  review  of  the  proceedings 
on  this  nomination  demonstrates  conclu- 
sively that  no  issue  has  been  raised  in 
debate  that  was  not  raised  with  the  com- 
mittee before  it  favorably  reported  this 
nomination.  No  substantial  argument 
has  been  made  on  any  day  of  our  de- 
liberations that  was  not  made  on  the 
first  day  of  our  deliberations.  Time,  and 
a  sense  of  proportion,  compel  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  time  to  vote  on  the  merits 
of  this  nomination. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  separa- 
tion of  powers,  as  a  doctrine,  is  a  pri- 
mary cornerstone  of  our  American  way 
of  Government.  The  operation  of  judi- 
cial and  administrative  functions  of 
Government  have  been,  and  should  be,  a 
basic  tenet  of  insuring  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  individuals,  and  the  pre- 
cepts of  our  democracy.  In  a  more  direct 
focus,  the  separation  of  powers  between 
prosecutor  and  judge,  between  the  ad- 


ministrative general  counsel  and  the  ju- 
dicial board  of  appeals  cannot,  by  any 
principle  even  arguably  within  the  pa- 
rameters or  bounds  of  our  Constitution 
be  condoned  or  permitted. 

The  appointment  of  William  A.  Lub- 
bers as  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB 
blatantly  contradicts  these  legal,  politi- 
cal, and  democratic  ideals  which  we  have 
safeguarded  so  long.  To  confirm  such  an 
appointment  would  disregard  the  doc- 
trine of  separation  of  powers  and  peril- 
ously endanger  the  credibility  of  a  ma- 
jor Federal  agency  with  a  paramount 
impact  on  American  employers,  employ- 
ees, and  unions,  by  subjecting  the  busi- 
ness community  to  a  General  Counsel  di- 
vorced from  objectivity,  independence, 
and  undue  influence,  while  married  to 
the  purposes  of  unionization  as  a  long- 
standing doctrinaire  of  organized  labor. 

As  independent  agencies  must  be  free 
of  executive  control,  so  must  administra- 
tive positions  be  free  from  judicial  con- 
trol. 

Numerous  factors  would  prevent  Mr. 
Lubbers  from  making  impartial  judg- 
ment.s.  His  clear  political  bias  and  phila- 
sophically  set  prounion  prejudice  would 
be  improper  and  unacceptable  influences 
on  what  should  be  independent  execu- 
tion of  his  duties  as  General  Counsel. 

It  is  clear  that  besides  a  political  and 
philosophical  bias.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  subject 
to  improper  outside  pressures. 

The  same  person  cannot  be  allowed  to 
investigate  the  facts  of  a  case,  and  in- 
stitute proceedings,  when  ultimately  he 
would  come  from,  and  still  exercise,  bias, 
prejudgment,  and  influence  on  the  ulti- 
mate adjudication. 

The  Administrative  Procedure  Act, 
section  554idi.  places  strict  limitations 
on  the  mixing  of  functions  at  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  level,  which  is 
particularly  analogous  here  since  admin- 
istrative law^  judges'  duties  are  tech- 
nically administrative  as  employees  of 
the  executive  branch  placed  within  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  yet  in  terms  of 
practice  their  roles  are  clearly — unlike 
the  NLRB's  General  Counsel  position — 
judicial  in  nature.  Section  554id)  strict- 
ly limits  the  mixing  of  functions,  pro- 
viding that  these  administrative  per.'^on- 
nel  may  not  "be  responsible  to  or  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  or  direction  of 
an  employee  or  agent  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  an  investigative  or 
prosecuting  function  for  an  agency." 
Section  554id»  further  provides,  and  this 
is  keenly  relevant  to  the  issue  of  Mr. 
Lubbers.  "An  employee  or  agent  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  investigative  or 
prosecuting  functions  for  an  agency  in 
a  case  may  not  •  •  •  participate  or  ad- 
vise in  the  decision,  recommended  d9ci- 
.sion,  or  agency  review,  pursuant  to  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  section  557 
of  the  title." 

The  preconceptions  with  which  a  de- 
cisionmaker, with  unreviewable  discre- 
tionary powers  such  as  Mr.  Lubbers 
would  have,  come  to  play  in  the  proceed- 
ings in  various  forms:  Either  opinions 
considering  law  or  policy,  prejudice 
against  a  party  or  parties,  or  personal 
bias,  or  other  disqualification. 

Although  generalized  views  and  ques- 
tions of  law  and  policy,  as  distinguished 
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from  views  as  to  the  practices  of  par- 
ticular parties  to  the  proceedings,  do  not 
generally  disqualify  an  agency  represent- 
ative from  adjudicating  in,  participat- 
ing in.  or  exercising  discretionary  au- 
thority on  prosecutions,  the  "expertise" 
acquired  by  Mr.  Lubbers  would  not  be 
an  advantage,  but  would  be  a  handicap 
since  his  past  records  and  his  present 
record  under  the  interim  appointment  as 
General  Counsel  demonstrate  his  in- 
ability to  maintain  any  visage  of  neu- 
trality. 

The  actions  of  the  General  Counsel 
have  binding  consequences  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  ignore  Mr.  Lubbers'  quali- 
fication, or  lack  thereof,  and  expect  with 
any  certainty  whatsoever  normal  adjudi- 
catory proceedings  by  the  NLRB.  The 
rules  against  combination  of  fiuictions 
cannot  permit  the  appointment  of  a 
General  Counsel  so  lacking  in  independ- 
ence, impartiality,  practical  experience, 
and  freedom  from  undue  influence.  The 
circumstances  and  the  record,  particu- 
larly evidenced  in  the  Delmo  Victor  case, 
indicate  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  fixed  opin- 
ioiLs  regarding  labor  relations  which 
would  interfere  with  the  proper  resolu- 
tion of  conflicts  and  performance  of  his 
responsibilities  in  a  manner  which  theo- 
retically, and  by  law,  must  reflect 
neutrality  and  objectivity. 

The  bias  of  Mr.  Lubbers  can  be  found 
in  his  prior  public  statements  which  in- 
dicate his  clear  hostility  toward  both 
management  and  workers  who  resist 
unionization  or  union  coercive  tactics. 

A  case  involving  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  although  not  particularly 
on  point,  does  have  some  relevance  and 
interesting  parallels  to  the  issues  present 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lubbers.  In  American 
Cyanamid  Co.  against  FTC,  an  FTC 
Commissioner  who  has  previously  served 
as  counsel  to  a  Senate  subcommittee  in- 
vestigating the  drug  industry,  during 
which  time  he  had  made  statements 
which  indicated  that  he  believes  Ameri- 
can Cyanamid  had  violated  the  antitrust 
laws  and  had  helped  draft  reports  which 
were  critical  of  the  company,  was  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  suCBcient  to  disqualify 
him  for  FTC  hearings  involving  the  same 
issues. 

Similarly  Mr.  Lubbers  had  also  previ- 
ously served  as  counsel  to  a  panel,  and 
in  particular  to  the  Chairman  of  that 
panel— the  NLRB — where  his  record  in 
drafting  statements  and  opinions,  where 
his  remarks  and  speeches,  and  where 
clearly  his  advice  and  counseling  of 
Chairman  Panning  was  blatantly  anti- 
management.  His  counseling  of  orga- 
nized labor  on  congressional  issues  of  la- 
bor law  reform  while  a  Grovernment  em- 
ployee whose  salary  was  paid  from  tax- 
payer payments,  illustrates  his  clear  dis- 
regard for  the  principles  of  conflict  of 
interests,  high  caliber  professional  in- 
tegrity and  responsibility,  and  separation 
of  the  powers  and  functions  of  Govern- 
ment and  the  private  sector. 

Another  FTC  example  is  also  relevant. 
In  Cinderella  Career  &  Finishing  Schools 
against  FTC,  prior  statements  in  a 
speech  by  an  FTC  Commissioner  later 
led  the  court  to  set  aside  a  decision  by 
the  FTC.  Even  though  the  Commissioner 
had  not  referred  to  the  party  by  name 


the  court  noted  that  the  "appearance  of 
fairness"  had  to  be  maintained.  Although 
the  present  issues  of  Mr.  Lubbers  involve 
not  a  single  case  but  his  inability  to 
maintain  objectivity  categorically,  it  is 
obvious,  as  in  the  PTC  case,  that  prior 
statements  in  a  speech  by  Mr.  Lubbers 
illustrate  dramatically  that  he  cannot 
and  does  not  emote  an  'appearance  of 
fairness. "  It  appears  virtually  impossible 
that  employers  would  be  able  to  change 
the  General  Counsel's  mind  as  a  result 
of  his  previous  contacts  with  the  subject 
matter  and  inherently  discriminatory 
views  fostered  as  a  blatantly  adversarial 
member  of  Mr.  Fanning's  staff. 

Furthermore,  congressional  involve- 
ment in  the  present  case  is  a  concomi- 
tant problem.  TTie  issues  involved  in  the 
suitability  and  appropriateness  of  Mr. 
Lubbers  for  the  General  Counsel  posi- 
tion at  the  NLRB  raise  the  specter  of 
undue  future  legislative  involvement.  The 
controversy  involving  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
risen  to  such  intense  levels  that  contin- 
ued calls  upon  Congress  would  likely 
ensue.  Furthermore,  it  is  hard  to  believe 
a  more  suitable  compromise  candidate  is 
not  available.  Moreover,  the  strong  influ- 
ence and  efforts  exerted  by  parties  in 
interest  to  the  outcome  of  this  proposed 
appointment  could  not  help  but  have  a 
substantial  influence,  consciously  or  sub- 
consciously, on  Mr.  Lubbers'  actions  in 
the  future  performance  of  his  duties. 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Lubbers  previous 
experience — as  a  union  organizer  for  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  as  a  key  staff 
member  and  author  of  many  proimion 
decisions  for  NLRB  Chairman  Fanning, 
and  as  an  advocate  of  labor  law  "reform" 
legislation  and  provider  of  technical  as- 
sistance to  organized  labor  and  congres- 
sional labor  battles — has  caused  Mr.  Lub- 
bers to  form  deeplv  rooted  philosophical 
conclusions  as  to  the  issues  presented  in 
current  labor-management  relations. 
What  has  developed  is  more  than  philo- 
sophical perspective  of  the  issues,  but 
rather  formation  of  conclusions  of 
fact  which  require  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be 
disqualifled  for  consideration  for  this 
powerful  position.  We  deeply  question  his 
ability  to  consider  the  merits  of  labor- 
management  controversies. 

It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we 
insure  the  appearance  of  impartiality  so 
as  to  guard  against  actual  bias.  Not  only 
is  Mr.  Lubbers'  failure  to  be  impartial 
a  matter  of  record,  but  the  Issue  of  "ap- 
pearance" of  Impartiality  is  rendered 
moot  by  the  very  documented  and  pre- 
dominant atmosphere  of  philosophical 
concreteness  and  prounion  prejudice. 

The  parties  who  come  before  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  in  earnest 
and  good  faith  efforts  to  appeal  the  de- 
cisions of  administrative  law  judges  are 
entitled  to  fair,  unbiased,  and  impartial 
evaluation  of  the  record  and  decision- 
making as  to  their  disposition.  No  doubt, 
bias  or  partiality  would  play  a  part  In 
the  imrevlewable  decisions  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bers. Such  imfettered  and  unreviewable 
discretionary  power  such  as  the  NLRB 
General  Counsel  has,  cannot  tolerate 
any  semblance  or  visage  of  Impropriety, 
collusion,  or  preordained  belief. 

The  appointment  of  William  Lubbers 


to  the  position  of  General  Couiisel  of  the 
NLRB  would  create  serious  doubts  as  to 
the  credibility  and  feasibility  of  the 
Board  to  function  In  either  its  judicial  or 
administrative  capacities.  The  ability  of 
the  business  community  to  seek  good 
faith  recourse  via  the  agency  would  be 
severely  Inhibited.  The  perceptlcai  of  the 
NLRB  within  the  business  community 
could  not  help  but  be  signiflcantly  less- 
ened and  compromised  which  ultimately 
would  reflect  poorly  on  the  agency,  on 
the  administration,  on  the  goals  of  ef- 
fective and  equitable  labor-management 
relations,  and  on  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  itself  Such 
an  appointment  constitutes  no  less  than 
an  Invasion  of  the  agency's  judicial 
function. 

It  is  clear  that  the  decisions  of  the 
General  Counsel,  should  this  appoint- 
ment be  confirmed,  would  be  rendered  by 
an  Individual  whose  thought  processes 
has  been  subjected  to  inordinate  In- 
fluence, pressure,  and  a  measure  of  union 
self-interest.  Administrative  decisions 
are  invalid  if  based  In  whole  or  in  part 
upon  pressures  exerted  by  outside  forces 
A  person  occupying  a  position  as  im- 
portant as  the  NLRB  General  Counsel  is 
bound  to  base  his  decisions  strictly  on 
the  merits  of  the  case,  and  should  be 
free  from  undue  influences  past,  present, 
and  future.  William  Lubbers  clearly  does 
not  meet  this  requirement. 

Mr.  Lubbers'  track  record  indicates  his 
clear  preference  for  union  Ideologies, 
and  that  he  considers  the  interest  o{ 
organized  labor  to  be  paramoimt  to  the 
legitimate  and  lawful  statutory  rights, 
duties,  and  protections  afforded  to  em- 
ployees alike  by  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

Without  an  Independent  NLRB  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  the  often  unnecessary  and 
unjustified  strife  between  organized  labor 
and  workers,  or  between  organized  labor 
and  management,  can  only  be  heightened 
to  the  ultimate  disservice  of  the  NLRA 
and  the  congressional  Intent  of  the  leg- 
islators who  mandated  it.  We  cannot  per- 
mit the  travesty  which  would  ensue  If 
Mr.  Lubbers  was  allowed,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  prejudice  and  partiality,  to  com- 
bine the  roles  of  prosecutor,  judge,  and 
jury.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  the  candidate  of 
employers.  Is  not  the  candidate  of  em- 
ployees. IS  not  the  candidate  of  mod- 
erates, is  not  the  candidate  of  rank  and 
file  labor  He  Is  the  candidate  of  orga- 
nized labor  bosses.  A  rational,  reasonable, 
and  responsible  approach  could  never 
condone  a  General  Counsel  so  much  an 
ideologist  and  doctrinaire  of  one  side  of 
an  Issue  which  Is  already  too  polarized 
and  imcompromlslng. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  over 
the  past  several  days  we  have  heard  an 
earnest  and  forthright  debate  on  the  con- 
firmation of  Mr.  William  A.  Lubbers  for 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board.  Many  I  suppose  are  sur- 
prised that  a  nomination  of  a  Govern- 
ment lawyer  would  receive  this  much  at- 
tention. Ordinarily  It  does  not,  and  I  will 
not  take  a  lot  of  the  Senate's  time  to  re- 
count or  summarize  the  arguments  that 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  have  stated 
I,  for  one,  oppose  the  nomination  of  Mr 
Lubbers  to  this  important  job. 
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It  must  be  pointed  out.  first  of  all.  that 
the  position  Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  nom- 
inated to  fill.  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 


management  has  for  his  discretion, 
judgment  and  objectivity  in  handling 
the  cases  before  the  Board  is  vital  to  the 


Without  this  trust  and  confidence,  the 
delicate  relationship  between  the  adver- 
saries of  labor  and  management  will  de- 
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the  discretionary  powers  of  his  office  Into 
question. 


Senator  from  Connecticut    (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF),  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 


ORDER  FOR    RECESS   UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY. APRIL  22.  1980 
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It  must  be  pointed  out,  first  of  all.  that 
the  position  Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  nom- 
inated to  fill.  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  Ls  unlike 
other  positions  of  similar  title  This  po- 
sition is  statutorily  defined  in  such  a  way 
to  establish  a  strong  and  effective  referee 
in  the  struggles  between  organized  labor 
and  management. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  General  Counsel  "shall 
have  final  authority,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board,  in  respect  of  the  investigation  of 
(unfair  labor  practice*  charges  and  issu- 
ance of  complaints — and  In  respect  of 
the  prosecution  of  such  complaints  be- 
fore the  Board."'  This  individual's  power 
is  final  and  has  been  so  recognized  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  free  hand  and  broad 
discretion  this  individual  has  in  making 
his  prosecutorial  decisions  Is  total.  The 
recourse  for  those  who  would  oppose  the 
General  Counsel  Is  to  refuse  to  cooperate 
with  the  Board's  Investigations  and  elec- 
tions processes,  to  defend  against  the 
General  Counsel's  complamts  and  liti- 
gate every  disagreement,  and  to  appeal 
the  Board  s  decisions  to  the  courts  when- 
ever possible. 

Within  our  governmental  system  for 
the  regulation  of  the  labor  disputes  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  plays 
a  key  role.  Its  function  is  to  remove 
all  of  the  causes  of  labor  strife  In  a 
manner  that  is  consistent  with  our  Na- 
tion's free-market  system,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  between  the  sometimes 
warring  factions  of  industry  and  labor. 
In  recent  years  the  Board  has  enjoyed 
a  reputation  for  impartiality,  objectiv- 
ity, and  integrity  matched  by  few  other 
institutions  or  Government  agencies. 

It  is  because  of  this  reputation,  and 
the  confidence  that  It  Inspires  in  both 
management  and  labor,  that  the  Board 
has  been  largely  successful  In  its  mis- 
sion of  keeping  the  wheels  of  our  econ- 
omy turning.  The  Board  could  not  func- 
tion without  this  reservoir  of  confidence 
that  it  enjoys  Consider  the  facts; 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  nearly  39.000 
cases  filed  In  fiscal  year  1978  were  never 
litigated  by  the  Board.  They  were  set- 
tled, dismissed,  or  withdrawn.  The 
largest  proportion  of  these  charges 
were  either  settled  by  the  respondent  at 
the  Board's  suggestion,  or  were  with- 
drawn by  the  charging  party,  again  at 
the  Board's  request 

If  the  proportion  of  individuals  who 
would  agree  voluntarily  to  settle  cases 
were  to  fall  by  a  few  percentage  points, 
the  Board's  administrative  resources  for 
enforcing  the  statute  would  be  seriously 
strained.  Therefore  the  confidence  the 
Board  has  generated  over  the  years  and 
the  creditability  it  has  within  the  com- 
munity It  serves  has  been  critical  in  its 
ability  to  function  to  its  demonstrated 
high  level  of  competence.  Central  to  the 
Boards  operation  Is  the  General  Coun- 
sel. He  is  quite  often  the  focal  point, 
due  to  the  discretion  and  power  au- 
thorized under  the  act.  and  how  he  per- 
forms his  job  and  the  creditability  he 
commands  in  the  process  of  makmg 
tough  decisions  that  confront  the 
Board  daily  affects  the  total  operation 
of   the   Board.   The   respect   labor   and 


management  has  for  his  discretion, 
judgment  and  objectivity  in  handling 
the  cases  before  the  Board  is  vital  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties. 

Not  only  is  the  General  Counsel  the 
Board  s  chief  prosecutor,  he  is  also  the 
chief  administrator  of  its  field  ofBces.  He 
manages  the  staff  of  over  3.000.  So  long 
as  the  General  Counsel  is  able  to  retain 
the  respect  of  the  representatives  of  both 
labor  and  management,  his  field  attor- 
neys and  regional  office  personnel  will 
continue  to  be  successful  in  achieving 
the  high  degree  of  voluntary  compliance 
with  the  law  that  they  have  in  the  past. 
But,  if  that  respect  is  compromised  for 
any  reason,  in  fact  or  perception,  the 
success  of  subordinate  personnel  will  be 
limited. 

I  believe  we  must  consider  both  of 
these  distinct  features  of  the  job  when 
we  consider  Mr.  Lubbers.  I  will  not  join 
some  of  my  colleagues  in  an  attack  upon 
Mr.  Lubbers'  integrity.  I  believe  that  his 
more  than  20  years  of  Government  serv- 
ice commend  his  honor.  I  will  not  attack 
his  legal  skill  as  others  in  this  body  have 
done.  His  record  of  advancement  within 
the  Board  speaks  well  of  his  legal  ca- 
pacities and  growth  in  this  most  special- 
ized area  of  the  law.  Nor  will  I  comment 
upon  his  lack  of  administrative  experi- 
ence, for  this  is  not.  in  my  mind  at  least, 
the  most  serious  problem  about  his 
candidacy.  On  the  other  hand  this  omis- 
sion on  my  part  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
dismissal  of  this  deficiency. 

My  major  reservation  concerning  Mr. 
Lubbers  is  the  very  controversy  that  sur- 
rounds his  nomination  to  this  most  im- 
portant and  sensitive  position.  Not  in  my 
memory  of  service  in  this  body  has  a 
candidate  for  this  position  elicited  such 
strong  and  undying  opposition  as  has  Mr. 
Lubbers.  Even  when  the  nominee  was 
selected  from  within  the  camp  of  labor, 
or  of  management,  there  was  no  similar 
swell  of  objection  as  we  are  now  experi- 
encing. This  compels  us  to  examine 
whether  Mr.  Lubbers  can  maintain  the 
degree  of  confidence  in  both  the  labor 
and  management  ranks — confidence 
wh*ch  I  have  described  which  is  critical 
to  the  performance  of  the  job  as  General 
Counsel.  I  do  not  believe  he  can.  He  is  the 
wrong  person,  for  the  wrong  job  at  the 
wrong  time. 

The  objections  to  Mr.  Lubbers'  ap- 
pointment have  been  voiced  not  solely 
by  individuals  representing  management 
groups,  but  by  at  least  one  former  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Mr.  Edward  Miller,  as  well  as  a 
former  member  and  a  former  General 
Counsel. 

I  feel  that  if  we  should  confirm  Mr. 
Lubbers  as  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Labor  Board,  he  would  not  be  able  to 
garner  the  trust  and  cooperation  from 
all  elements  of  the  labor  relations  com- 
munity upon  which  the  success  of  his 
performance  depends. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  implicit  faith 
that  each  side  has  in  the  integrity,  fair- 
ness, and  objectivity  of  the  Board  would 
be  endangered. 

Without  this  trust  and  confidence.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  respect  for  the 
Board  and  for  its  processes  would  be 
seriously  diminished. 


Without  this  trust  and  confidence,  the 
delicate  relationship  between  the  adver- 
saries of  labor  and  management  will  de- 
teriorate. 

That  balance  of  power  between  labor 
and  management  institutions  is  a  fragile 
equilibrium. 

It  is  dependent  upon  the  continued 
exercise  of  self-restraint  both  by  labor 
and  by  management  in  their  use  of  their 
Inherent  powers  against  each  other. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  realistic  for  us 
to  expect  the  continuance  of  this  self- 
discipline  and  cooperation  if  employers, 
either  In  fact  or  perception,  expect  ad- 
ministrative bias. 

It  is  unlikely  that  companies  will  con- 
tinue to  voluntarily  comply  with  regional 
officers'  requests  for  settlement  of  cases 
and  avoidance  of  costly  litigation  and 
appeals  where  they  feel,  or  perceive,  that 
the  agency's  processes  are  inherently 
prejudiced. 

Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  called  a  protege 
of  Chairman  Fanning.  Allegations  have 
been  made  that  he  is  beholden  to  the 
Chairman,  for  whom  he  worked  for  17 
years. 

It  is  doubtlessly  true  that  Mr.  Fan- 
ning has  aided  Mr.  Lubbers  in  hLs  rise 
within  the  agency. 

Without  a  doubt  the  need  for  inde- 
pendence of  the  Board's  prosecutorial 
and  judicial  arms  from  each  other  has 
been  well  established  in  our  history. 

It  became  apparent  to  us  shortly  after 
the  passage  of  the  Wagner  Act. 

The  Integrity  of  the  Board  was  con- 
stantly compromised  in  those  days  be- 
fore Congress  wisely  separated  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel's  office  from  the  Board  and 
carefully  delineated  the  responsibilities 
of  each. 

It  is  important,  no  it  is  vital,  that  both 
the  independence  of  the  two  functions, 
and  the  appearance  of  this  independence 
be  closely  guarded  and  maintained. 

Like  Ceasars  wife,  the  General  Coun- 
sel must  not  only  be  above  reproach :  he 
must  also  seem  above  reproach. 

This  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  he  said  for 
Mr  Lubbers. 

The  loud  suspicions  raised  concerning 
his  Independence  will  not  be  quieted  by 
our  vote  in  favor  of  his  confirmation. 

Former  Chairman  of  the  NLRB  Ed- 
ward Miller  succinctly  stated  the  prob- 
lem: 

(NIobody  would  ever  think  of  running 
the  Judge's  brother  for  district  attorney. 
How  could  any  accused  person  ever  feel 
that  he  would  get  a  fair  trial  If  the  district 
Rttorney  and  the  Judge  were  of  the  same 
family  or  had  a  long  personal  association? 
It  wouldn't  make  any  difference  If  the  Judge 
and  his  brother  were  the  most  honorable 
people  In  the  world  You  could  never  per- 
suade a  defendant  that  the  deck  wasn't 
stacked  against  him. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  problem  with 
Mr.  Lubbers.  Regardless  of  the  fact  that 
both  he  and  Chairman  Fanning  are  civil 
servants  who  are  above  reproach,  re- 
gardless of  the  merit  he  has  shown  in 
all  his  many  years  of  dedicated  public 
service,  and  regardless  of  the  wisdom,  or 
the  lack  of  wisdom  we  may  discern  in 
his  legal  judgments,  his  long  association 
with  the  present  Chairman  of  the  NLRB 
will  always  cloud,  or  be  perceived  to 
cloud,  his  decisions  on  how  to  exercise 
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the  discretionary  powers  of  his  office  into 
question. 

This  is  a  time  of  great  economic  diffi- 
culty for  our  Nation.  Time  and  time 
again  otu-  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  productivity  of  our  workers  is 
falling.  At  the  same  time  profits  for 
many  corporations,  a  reaping  of  profits  of 
unbelievable  magnitude — in  fact  I  put  a 
statement  in  the  Record  last  Thursday 
refiecting  the  vast  profit  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. We  are  confronted  with  a  myriad 
of  important  and  compelling  problems 
and  both  business  and  labor  will  have 
to  act  in  concert  if  we  are  going  to  see 
our  way  clear  of  this  situation.  In  part 
this  solution  calls  for  the  maintenance 
of  stability  in  labor  relations. 

As  I  read  the  signs,  the  necessary  co- 
operation between  the  competing  camps 
of  labor  and  management  will  not  be 
assured  by  confirming  Mr.  Lubbers  as 
the  General  Counsel  to  the  NLRB.  There 
are  other  candidates  for  this  position, 
Mr.  President,  who  are  as  qualified  as 
he,  and  who  will  not  elicit  the  opposition 
or  suspicion  that  has  been  raised  with 
Mr.  Lubbers.  Others  have  mentioned  the 
names.  There  is  no  paucity  of  talent 
available  for  this  job.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  the 
wrong  person  under  the  circumstances. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
nomination. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  «Mr. 
RiECLE*.  The  hour  of  5:30  p.m.  having 
arrived,  the  clerk  will  state  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  'William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Harrison  A.  'Williams,  Jr..  Daniel  Pat- 
rick Moynlhan.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 
Paul  E.  Tsongas,  John  A.  Durkln, 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  Thomas  F.  Eagleton, 
Birch  Bayh.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Ed- 
mund S.  Muskle,  Gary  Hart.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  Jennings  Randolph.  Max 
Baucus.  George  McGovern,  Dennis 
DeConclnl. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
call  under  the  rule  XXII  having  been 
v/alved,  the  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close?  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  mandatory  under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bektsen),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  <Mr.  Culver>,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsttnaga),  the  Senator 
from  New  York   (Mr.  MoYNmAN).  the 


Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Stewart)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
und  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure»  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  ScHWEiKER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop »  is  absent  due 
to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  46, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  79  Ex.] 

YEAS--t6 


Baucus 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Biden 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hart 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Proxmlre 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Church 

Leehy 

Sftsser 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Miathlas 

Welcker 

Durkln 

McGovern 

WUllams 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Muskle 

NAYS— 40 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Prj-or 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Both 

Boscbwltz 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Simpson 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hollings 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stone 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Ta'madge 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Morgan 

Warner 

Gam 

Nunn 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTINQ- 

-14 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

Bayh 

Long 

Schwelker 

Bentsen 

Matsunaga 

Stewart 

Culver 

McClure 

Wallop 

Huddleaton 

Moynlhan 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  46,  the  nays  are  40. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  not  having  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative the  motion  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  today. 

CLOTURE   MOTION 

I  send  to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTtTRE  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move  to 
bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

Robert  C.  Byrd.  Alan  Cranston,  John  A 
Durkln,  Wendell  H.  Ford.  Donald  W. 
Rlegle.  Jr..  John  Glenn.  WUllam  Prox- 
mlre, Harrison  A  Williams,  Jr..  Max 
Baucus,  Gary  Hart,  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, Claiborne  Pell.  Paul  E.  Tsongas. 
Adlal  E  Stevenson.  Joseph  R  Blden. 
Jr.    Dennis   DeConclnl 


ORDER  FOR    RECESS   UNTIL  TUES- 
DAY, APRIL  22,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  busines  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transactiwi  of 
routine  morning  business,  as  in  legisla- 
tive session,  and  that  it  not  extend  be- 
yond 30  minutes,  and  Senators  may 
speak,  as  in  legislative  session,  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair 
would  ask  Senators  standing  to  find 
seats,  and  other  persons  in  the  Chamber 
also  to  find  seats. 


JOHN  REDSTROM:   A  EULOGY 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  'Virginia  lost  one  of  its  out- 
standing citizens  on  April  9,  1980  when 
John  Redstrom  died  John  was  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Mental  Health 
Association  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  young 
man,  only  44  years  old.  His  untimely 
death  came  as  a  shock  to  all  of  us. 

As  young  men  of  his  generation  did, 
John  served  3  years  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices of  the  United  States.  Upon  return  to 
civilian  life  in  1957,  he  made  a  list  of  the 
career  routes  which  he  felt  would  pro- 
vide the  greatest  opportunity  for  his  tal- 
ents to  be  used  in  the  service  of  his  fel- 
low men  He  selected  the  mental  health 
field.  While  an  employee  at  the  Farming- 
ton  State  Mental  Hospital  in  Missouri. 
he  started  the  first  Jaycee  chapter  in  a 
mental  hospital.  He  also  started  a  Boy 
Scout  troop  in  a  hospital  for  the  men- 
tally retarded.  In  1964,  the  Jaycees  voted 
him  the  honor  of  Outstanding  Young 
Man  in  America. 

John  Redstrom's  work  with  the  Mental 
Health  Association  started  in  Florida.  A 
tour  of  duty  with  the  National  Mental 
Health  Association  and  with  the  State 
Asscxiation  in  New  Mexico  preceded  his 
arrival  in  Virginia  in  1971. 

As  State  executive  director  for  the 
Mental  Health  Association  in  Virginia, 
he  provided  a  quality  of  staff  leadership 
to  the  State  board  and  the  association's 
26  affiliated  chapters  that  was  necessary 
to  make  that  private-citizen  volvmteer 
organization  an  effective  advocate  of  good 
mental  health  and  a  strong  supporter 
of  adequate  services  for  the  mentally  ill. 

His  depth  of  character,  his  integrity, 
his  compassion  for  his  fellow  man,  his 
dedication  to  the  needs  of  the  mentally 
ill,  his  devotion  to  his  family,  and  his 
reverence  for  the  things  that  are  God's 
earned  John  the  respect,  the  love,  and 
the  confidence  of  all  who  knew  him. 

To  his  wife  Martha,  to  his  daughter 
Venita,  to  his  son  Rinaldo,  to  his  broth- 
ers, his  sisters,  and  his  parents,  let  it  be 
known  that  Virginia  is  a  better  place  for 
having  had  John  Redstrom  'with  us.  We 
all  shall  miss  him,  very  much. 
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THE  REMARKABLE  GEORGE  KOCH  Ten  days  aft«r  filing   the   lawsuit,   Koch 

mrrr  ,,c5    .»      r._      J      i                    4.  i^rougfat  hls  wlfc  and  Children  to  ohe  of  Con- 

Mr.   HELMS.   Mr.   President,   a   recent  greaalonals     restaurants     They     were     both          Mr.    TOWER.   Mr.   President,    for   the 

story  in   the  Washington   Post   offered  shunned  and  harassed  Says  Koch,  "I  wanted     past  few  months,  our  Republican  plat- 
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bureaucrats  when  we  should  have  been  mov- 
ing rubble  was  not  worth  it.  CJoncluslon:  The 
S.B.A.  value  to  small  business  Is  not  worth 


You    know,    the    law    always   states   the     which    brings    home   the    plight   of    the 
penalty  for   not  filling  out   these  govern-     small  business  firms  in  this  country, 
ment  forms,   but  they  never  say  how  accu-  r^^  authors  Of  this  study.  Keimeth  W. 


rati*   thpv    mi«t    l^p     PIparp    rpmpmhpr   That.  t.hP 
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THE  REMARKABLE  GEORGE  KOCH 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
story  in  the  Washington  Post  offered 
strong  testimony  to  the  power  that  one 
individual  with  a  dedication  to  justice 
can  exert  in  a  free  society. 

The  story  related  the  battle  of  George 
W.  Koch  on  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the 
employees  of  the  Congressional  Coun- 
try Club.  By  profession,  a  trade  associa- 
tion executive;  by  political  allegiance  a 
conservative  Republican.  Mr.  Kochs 
action  on  behalf  of  the  less  fortunate 
reflects  the  American  tradition  of  indi- 
vidual commitment  to  community  life. 

Following  the  Post  story,  the  Capital 
Baptist,  a  National  Capital  area  church 
Dublication.  saluted  George  Koch  in  an 
editorial  titled  "Christ— and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Prophets — are  Alive!" 

Mr.  President,  because  the  Capital 
Baptist  editorial  contains  material  of 
inspirational  quality  to  the  society  and 
the  National  Capital  community,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chxist — And  thi  Spikit  of  tht  Prophets — 
Art  Alive  I 

The  prophet  Amos  reappearing  In  Wash- 
ington? You've  got  to  be  kidding.  The 
astounding  thing  is  that  someone  with  cour- 
age, tenacity,  and  above  all  a  passion  for 
Justice — seeking  redress  of  apparent  wrongs 
against  the  lowly  at  the  hands  of  the  rich 
and  mighty — like  that  eighth  century  B.C. 
Hebrew  prophet,  has  surfaced  at,  of  all 
places,  suburban  Washington's  Congres- 
sional Country  Club. 

CongrwBlonal  is  the  most  prestigious  golf 
and  country  club  In  the  environs  of  the  na- 
tion s  capital  Set  In  Potomac  on  300  acres  of 
Immensely  valuable  real  estate.  It  has  been 
the  scene  in  recent  years  of  the  US  Open,  the 
world's  premier  golfing  event,  and  the  PGA 
tournament.  Beginning  this  year  the  Kemper 
Open  moves  from  North  Carolina  to  a  new 
berth  at  Congressional. 

Playground  for  presidents  and  wealthy 
biialness  and  professional  men  and  their 
wives,  the  club  for  several  years  has  been 
facing  a  court  test  from  one  of  lu  own  mem- 
bers. George  W.  Koch. 

Three  years  ago  a  black  waitress  com- 
plained to  Koch  (pronounced  Cook)  that 
she  had  not  been  receiving  all  the  salary  due 
her  from  the  club  .According  to  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  this  stirred  Koch  to  trv  to  right 
what  he  saw  as  an  Injustice  bv  the'high  and 
prtvUeged,  his  peers  and  fellow  club  mem- 
bers, against  one  who  served  them. 

His  Investigation  widened  He  has  Inter- 
viewed over  100  waitresses,  dishwashers, 
locker  room  attendants,  guards  and  maids, 
and  worked  through  some  40.000  club  docu- 
ments—documents which  the  establishment 
apparently  tried  to  dispose  of  as  trash 

Koch  believes  Congressional  has,  by  as 
niany  as  15  different  schemes,  defrauded 
hundreds  of  employees  out  of  more  than  tl 
million  in  wages  since  1948  What  started  as 
a  check  of  one  employees  complaint  has 
opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  alleged  gambling 
accounting  Irregularities  and  kickbacks  In 
purchasing. 

Koch  nied  suit  three  years  ago.  He  has  been 
paying  heavily  ever  since  The  pursuit  of  jus- 
tice has  absorbed  an  enormous  amount  of 
time  of  this  man  who  is  president  of  the  Gro- 
cery Manufacturers  of  America  It  is  no  sur- 
prise that  he  and  his  family  have  been  os- 
traclwd  by  some  fellow  club  members 


Ten  days  after  filing  the  lawsuit,  Koch 
brought  his  wife  and  children  to  one  of  Con- 
gresslonals  restaurants  They  were  both 
shunned  and  harassed  Says  Koch,  "I  wanted 
to  teach  my  children  a  lesson  .  .  .  that  you 
must  never  be  driven  from  your  home,  your 
church  or  your  country  club  because  of 
harassment." 

If  his  adversaries  felt  they  could  Intimidate 
Koch  they  have  been  badly  mistaken.  A 
warning  to  Koch  to  "keep  his  nose  out  of 
personnel  matters",  which  he  perceived  as 
an  Implied  threat,  only  confirmed  his 
Indignation. 

The  club's  attorney  has  asked  If  Koch  has 
any  history  of  mental  disorder  (the  same  In- 
sinuation was  raised  by  Alger  Hiss's  attorneys 
about  Whlttaker  Chambers,  and  It  Is  a  charge 
frequently  used  against  dissidents  In  the 
Soviet  Union) . 

As  to  financial  costs,  the  Post  reports  that 
Koch  has  kept  paying  legal  costs,  now  "up- 
wards of  $100,000". 

Because  of  legal  Jockeying,  no  adjudication 
has  yet  come  through  the  courts.  But  condi- 
tions have  Improved  The  20  percent  deduc- 
tion that  the  club  took  from  the  checks  of 
workers  as  'standard  restaurant  practice"  has 
ceased,  and  a  dental  plan  has  been  instituted 
for  employees. 

The  thing  that  his  peers  can't  fathom  is 
what  motivates  this  man.  Its  obvious  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  his  marathon  efforts— 
and  that's  at)out  all  the  secular  mind  can 
conceive  as  the  mainspring  of  human 
endeavor 

Nothing  would  have  been  simpler  than  for 
Koch  to  Ignore  the  first  complaint,  and  never 
to  have  become  Involved.  But,  says  this  man 
of  the  best  prophetic  and  Christian  tradi- 
tion, "Those  people  have  been  waiting  on  me 
since  1961.  I  have  a  responsibility  to  do  those 
things  which  the  board  has  refused  to  as- 
sume If  you  don't,  you  have  a  cancer  that 
will  fester  and  corrupt  society." 

His  opponents  charge  him  with  "a  corny 
belief  In  the  simple  verities."  All  such  at- 
tempted put-downs  have  failed  to  deter  him 
Koch  U  outraged  by  the  defrauding  of  the 
less  privileged:  'I  couldn't  believe  morally 
ethically,  or  socially  these  people  would  steal 
from  the  little  people.  Stealing  becomes  more 
despicable  when  you  steal  from  people  who 
are  working  for  you." 

With  a  rare  commitment  to  Justice  for  the 
lowly,  Koch  .says:  "I  can't  save  the  world. 
But  I  have  to  carry  out  my  responsibility 
where  I  have  It.  I  will  not  stop  until  I  have 
rectified  what  has  been  done  wrong." 

The  waitress  whose  complaint  started  Koch 
on  his  quest  was  finally  rehired  and  some  of 
her  back  pay  reimbursed  She  wrote  to  Koch 
that  he  "was  the  kind  of  person  that  Christ 
taught  his  followers  to  be.  Jesus  said  help  the 
poor  and  see  that  justice  be  given  to  them 
This  Is  all  you  have  tried  to  do  for  me  and 
I  do  appreciate  it." 

The  best  sermons  are  those  which  are  lived 
before  and  on  behalf  of  others.  We  salute 
George  W.  Koch  for  a  superb  sermon',  one 
which   Is  evidently  on-going. 

What  motivates  this  man?  It  seems  clear 
that  his  Inspiration  arises  essentially  from 
the  prophets  and  from  Christ.  He  personifies 
what  St  Paul  experienced  after  coming  to 
know  the  crucified  but  risen  Lord:  'With  us 
therefore  worldly  standards  have  ceased  to 
count  In  our  estimate  of  anv  man;  even  If 
once  they  counted  in  our  understanding  of 
Christ,  they  do  so  now  no  longer.  When  any- 
one is  united  to  Christ,  there  U  a  new  world 
the  old  order  has  gone,  and  a  new  order  has 
already   begun"    (Cor.   5:16-17   NEB). 

George  Koch  is  giving  this  city,  and  all 
who  hear  about  his  deeds,  fresh  and  power- 
ful evidence  of  Christ's  resurrection.  He 
has  set  an  exceedingly  high  standard  for  all 
Christians. 


ROBERT  W.  RUARK 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  for  the 
past  few  months,  our  Republican  plat- 
form committee,  of  which  I  serve  as  tem- 
porary chairman,  has  been  conducting 
hearings  throughout  the  country  in  order 
to  gather  input  from  citizens  at  the 
grass  roots  level,  I  have  been  greatly 
impressed  with  the  variety  and  caliber 
of  testimony  we  have  heard,  as  well  as 
the  common  concerns  which  are  clearly 
shared  by  people  from  all  walks  of  life, 
and  all  areas  of  the  country. 

Needless  to  say.  the  big  problem  on 
everybody's  mind  these  days  is  the  econ- 
omy, and  we  have  heard  many  sugges- 
tions as  to  why  we  are  in  this  mess  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  One  of  the  often- 
cited  causes  of  inflation  and  economic 
disruption  in  the  marketplace  is  govern- 
ment regulation.  Time  and  again  we  have 
heard  of  nit-picking  and  often  contra- 
dictory standards  set  by  the  various  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  cost  burden 
they  inflict  on  the  private  sector. 

Just  last  Friday,  I  chaired  our  hear- 
ings in  Davenport,  Iowa,  and  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  a  statement 
given  by  Mr.  Robert  Ruark.  president  of 
ABCO  Engineering  Corp.,  Oelwein,  Iowa. 
In  his  comments,  Mr.  Ruark  shared  with 
our  committee  his  own  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  regulations  affecting  his  own 
small  business  operation,  and  I  think  it 
would  behoove  my  colleagues  to  read  his 
thought -provoking   testimony. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ruark's  testimony  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimony  by  Robert  W.  Ruark 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  You  have  before 
you  today  an  "uncooperative  citizen  ".  That 
was  the  title  given  me  over  the  phone  by  a 
lady  bureaucrat  of  the  FTC.  a  couple  of 
years  ago  But  first  let  me  give  you  a  his- 
tory of  how  I  worked  my  way  up  to  that  dis- 
tinguished title  of  'uncooperative  citizen". 
Thirteen  years  ago  the  Ruark  family  moved 
to  Iowa  (because  of  Taft-Hartley  14B)  to 
.start  a  small  business  to  design  and  manu- 
facture engineered  belt  conveyor  systems  for 
coal  mines,  rock  quarries,  gravel  pits.  etc. 
We  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Iowa  and 
named  our  business  ABCO  Englnering  Corp 
Today  we  employ  thirty-five  people  and  sell 
a  little  over  a  million  dollars  worth  of  con- 
veyors per  year  to  all  parts  of  the  US..  South 
America  and  North  America.  In  one  sense  we 
are  lucky,  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
General  Motors,  Chrysler.  Exxon  or  Lock- 
heed. That's  the  basic  difference,  you  know, 
between  "small"  and  "big  business" — the  de- 
gree of  success  and  consequential  govern- 
ment Interference  We,  also,  don't  provide 
nearly  as  many  Jobs. 

But,  back  to  ABCO's  history  and  my  title 
of  "uncooperative  citizen".  Approximately  six 
months  after  we  started  ABCO,  Oelwein,  Iowa 
was  hit  by  a  tornado!  We  had  Just  started — 
nur  leased  building  came  down  around  our 
ears — our  creditors  said  you  have  no  choice 
but  apply  for  an  S.B.A.  loan.  We  did.  We 
were  granted  $4,000.00 — after  giving  the  Gov- 
ernment a  mortgage  for  over  $15,000.00  worth 
of  new  machine  tools.  The  time  Involved 
during  the  summer  of  1968  in  applying  reap- 
plying, filling  out  forms,  getting  statements 
and  dealing  with  a  succession  of  rotating 
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bureaucrats  when  we  should  have  been  mov- 
ing rubble  was  not  worth  It.  Conclusion :  The 
S.B.A.  value  to  small  business  Is  not  worth 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
Let's  stop  all  subsidies,  loans  and  Govern- 
ment help  for  business  and  let  private  In- 
surance provide  protection.  The  Free  Enter- 
prise system  Is  predicated  on  the  right  to 
failure  as  well  as  to  success. 

We  sold  a  conveyor  to  the  University  of 
Iowa  In  October.  1972.  In  March  of  1974  we 
received  a  four  page  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity data  reporting  form  with  accom- 
panying letter  from  the  State  Board  of  Re- 
gents Compliance  officer  stating  that  the 
Governor  had  signed  Executive  Order  No.  15 
in  April.  1973.  and  that  we  had  to  break  down 
our  entire  employee-force  by  male,  female, 
race.  Job  categories,  promotions,  etc. 

Now,  Oelwein,  Iowa  Is  a  small  North-East- 
ern  Iowa  town  of  8,000  people.  When  we  did 
not  bother  to  answer  this  ridiculous  form,  he 
sent  more  letters  threatening  prosecution 
and  banning  us  from  all  State  Government 
business.  We  Informed  him  that,  not  only 
would  we  not  fill  out  this  form,  we  would 
never  sell  a  government  agency  or  depart- 
ment our  products  again.  Today  they  pay  a 
20  percent  premium  on  parts  and  new  ma- 
chines because  they  have  to  purchase  from 
our  dealer  and  we  have  never  sold  direct 
to  any  government  agency  since  that  time. 

I  can  hardly  wait  until  E.R.A.  is  passed 
so  that  politicians  and  bureaucrats  can  get 
<»hold  of  that  one  to  start  their  harassing 
affirmative  action  programs,  etc..  to  make 
sure  that  business  complies  to  the  "letter-of- 
the-law".  I  urge  this  committee  to  promote 
rights  of  all  people  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion or  sex,  as  stated  In  our  present  Con- 
stitution. 

In  those  early  years  of  starting  our  little 
business  my  mother-in-law.  who  was  our 
company  bookkeeper,  stated  many  times  that 
she  spent  over  50  percent  of  her  time  on 
calculations  and  forms  for  the  Government 
— social  security,  taxes,  unemployment  re- 
ports, etc  Today  we  hire  an  expensive  ac- 
counting firm  to  help  our  bookkeepers — 
most  of  that  time  is  directed  toward  gov- 
ernment reports,  etc.  Our  society  Is  becom- 
ing less  produft've  everyday  In  terms  of  real 
goods  and  services,  but  at  ABCO  we  are  fill- 
ing out  government  forms  and  producing 
that  type  of  Information  like  never  before. 

I  have  a  question.  How  do  yoxi  post  gov- 
ernment documents  de,  OSHA,  minimum 
wage,  etc  )  as  required  by  law  by  such-and- 
such  date,  when  the  Government  printing 
office  is  so  backlogged  that  they  haven't  even 
gotten  around  to  printing  them,  and  our 
postal  service  couldn't  pet  them  to  us  In 
time  anyway. 

CETA?  Now  there  Is  a  good  example  of  a 
program  Intended  to  do  a  little  good  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  We  tried 
several  years  ago  to  use  their  "service"— 
anyone  can  qualify,  you  know.  Just  tell  the 
unemployment  official  what  his  or  her 
handicap  Is  and  that  employee,  or  potential 
employee.  Immediately  qualifies  for  up  to 
50  percent  wages  paid  by  the  taxpavers.  It  Is 
nothing  but  a  subsidy  to  business  that  costs 
a  thousand  dollars  for  every  $10.00  worth  of 
good.  Lowering  of  the  minimum  wage  would 
do  more  in  one  year  towards  hiring  un- 
trained and  underprivileged  than  ten  vears 
of  CETA  will  ever  do  Government  has  no 
business  advertising  on  T.V.  and  in  newspa- 
pers and  magazines  promoting  welfare  and 
unemployment  programs  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayer.  The  current  census  ads  even 
sound  to  me  like  they  are  promoting  social- 
ized medicine! 

In  1970  we  received  the  "long  form"  at 
ABCO.  Now,  we  are  reading  much  about 
I980's  "long  form"  for  private  citizens.  But 
you  ain't  seen  nothin'  compared  to  a  census 
long  form  for  corporations !  If  I  had  answered 
that  accurately  in  1970,  I  would  have  put  In 
at  least  two  weeks  of  solid  work 


You  know,  the  law  always  states  the 
penalty  for  not  filling  out  these  govern- 
ment forms,  but  they  never  say  how  accu- 
rate they  must  be.  Please  remember  that  the 
next  lime  you  read  some  statistic  released 
by  one  of  our  Government  agencies. 

Profit  Sharing  and  Retirement  Plans? 
They  must  be  Government  approved  The 
rules  and  forms  change  every  year  The  Gov- 
ernment really  Is  making  it  hard  on  an  em- 
ployer to  share  profits  with  his  employees. 

NLRB,  OSHA,  EEOC,  DEQ?  What  can  I  say, 
except  basically,  "You,  the  employer.  Is 
guilty,  until  you  prove  yourself  Innocent" 
.  .  .  and  always  at  your  own  time  and  ex- 
pense. 

Have  you  seen  what  President  Carter  sent 
us  a  few  months  ago?  A  twelve  page  bulletin 
on  emergency  building  temperature  restric- 
tions. 1984  will  soon  be  here! 

How  about  a  "non-exit"  sign  over  the  one 
door  in  my  plant  that  does  not  go  out- 
side? I've  looked  everywhere  and  I  cant  find 
one  If  anyone  knows  where  I  can  buy  a 
sign  that  says  "NON-EXIT",  please  contact 
me.  OSHA  "on-site"  consultations  are  a 
farce!  If  I  want  an  expert  on  safety,  my  In- 
surance company  will  send  one,  but  forget 
about  those  government  inspectors.  We  had 
one  young  Federal  lady  inspector  who  didn't 
know  the  difference  between  the  hot  and 
ground  cables  on  a  welding  machine.  OSHA 
shouldn't  be  Just  weakened.  It  should  be 
abolished  for  good !  It  hasn't  made  working 
conditions  safer! 

Product  liability  costs?  The  "deep  pocket" 
theory  that  has  developed  In  this  country 
in  the  last  few  years  really  is  fueling  Infla- 
tion. The  idea  that  all  corporations  have 
Insurance  and  they  can  afford  to  share  their 
wealth  with  private  individuals  must  be  con- 
trolled Ralph  Nader  preaches  against  "his 
business",  but  he  really  is  against  ALL  busl- 
nes.«! — except  that  owned  or  totally  con- 
trolled  by  Government. 

Approximately  March  of  1977,  I  received 
form  No.  £9-101  and  letter  from  the  FTC. 
Informing  me  that  I  had  been  picked  to  pro- 
vide them  with  statistical  Information  about 
my  Company  for  two  years,  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  This  form  required  me  to  restate  my 
entire  balance  sheet  and  profit  and  loss 
statements  to  fit  their  ridiculous  form.  And 
to  mall  It  by  the  25th  of  the  month  ending 
the  quarter.  Now,  originally  we  only  had 
annual  statements  Then  after  a  few  years 
we  felt  we  could  afford  semi-annual  state- 
ments, but  we  had  progres.sed  to  quarterly 
statements   by   1977 

Only  one  problem — we  didn't  even  get  our 
inventory  counted  by  the  25th  of  the  month, 
let  alone  have  completed  statements  from 
our  accountants.  So  we  were  always  late.  We 
received  many  threatening  form  letters, 
telegrams,  and  one  time  even  a  telephone 
call  direct  from  those  hallowed  walls  of  the 
FTC.  building  In  Washington.  I  told  that 
lady  that  I  could  not  possibly  get  her  the 
Information  by  the  25th.  She  said  Just  guess 
at  It !  I  asked  her  why  dldn"t  she  do  it  for  me, 
if  she  had  to  have  it  that  fast  and  It  only 
required  gue?sing.  That's  when  she  called  me 
an  "uncooperative  citizen  "  and  threatened 
me  with— you  gue=sed  it— more  forms  to  fill 
out  over  a  longer  period  of  time. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  "uncoopera- 
tive citizen"  says,  "Let's  put  these  bureau- 
crats out  of  work  and  turn  this  nation  back 
Into  a  free  enterprise,  productive  society  that 
is  free  of  90  percent  of  the  government  con- 
trols we  have  today," 


SMALL     BUSINESS     PERFORMANCE 
IN  THE  REGULATED  ECONOMY 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Cen- 
ter for  the  Study  of  American  Business 
on  February  1980  published  an  informa- 
tive study  entitled  "Small  Business  Per- 
formance in  the  Regulated  Economy" 


which   brings  home  the  plight  of  the 
small  business  firms  in  this  country. 

The  authors  of  this  study.  Kenneth  W, 
Chilton  and  Murray  L  Weidenbaum.  ob- 
serve that  the  regulatory  system  is  not 
neutral  with  respect  to  the  size  of  the 
business  firm  but  that  a  great  deal  of 
Government  regulation  has  dispropor- 
tionately adverse  effects  on  smaller  busi- 
nesses. One  of  the  most  serious  threats 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  small 
firm  is  the  requirement  for  major  capital 
expenditures  to  meet  enviroiunental  or 
workplace  safety  standards.  TTie  majcw 
conclusions  reached  by  the  authors  of 
this  study  are; 

It  is  more  costly  for  small  firms  to  bor- 
row fimds  needed  to  meet  regulatory  re- 
quirements than  it  is  for  large  firms. 

The  manufacturing  sector  is  particu- 
larly hard-hit  by  the  capital  require- 
ments of  Federal  regtilatipns. 

Federal  standards  may  have  a  severe 
impact  on  the  marketability  of  individ- 
ual prcxlucts. 

Product  bans  have  a  selective  but 
devastating  impact  on  small  firms. 

The  paperwork  burden  is  particularly 
frustrating  to  the  small  entrepreneur. 

This  study  makes  clear  that  it  is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  Congress  take 
steps  to  get  Government  off  the  backs  of 
small  business  firms. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  report.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  its  summary  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Small  BtrsiNESS  Performance  n*  thi 

Regulated  Economy 

(By  Kenneth  W    Chilton  and 

Murray  L.  Weidenbaum) 

SUMMARY 

In  spite  of  the  widespread  concern  about 
the  various  burdens  Imposed  by  government 
regulation  In  America  today,  there  seems  to 
be  a  naive  belief  on  the  part  of  some  govern- 
ment policymakers  and  much  of  the  public 
that  the  regulatory  system  is  neutral  with 
respect  to  the  size  of  the  business  firm.  In 
reality  a  great  deal  of  government  regula- 
tion has  disproportionately  adverse  effects 
on  smaller  businesses. 

One  of  the  most  serious  threats  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  small  firm  is  the 
requirement  for  major  capital  expenditures 
to  meet  environmental  or  workplace  safety 
standards.  Less  frequent,  but  no  less  serious, 
are  regulations  that  reduce  the  market  for 
a  firm's  product,  such  as  a  ban  on  a  product, 
or  a  performance  standard  that  precludes 
the  use  of  the  product  for  Its  normal  market 
application. 

Typically,  the  small  firm  must  rely  on 
relatively  short-term  debt  In  order  to 
finance  Its  operations,  and  this  reliance 
tends  to  make  the  firm  a  poor  candidate  for 
Increased  debt  to  meet  regulatory  require- 
ments. For  Instance,  If  a  large  company  has 
access  to  bond  markets  and  borrows  one 
million  dollars  to  meet  regulatory  caplUl 
expenditures  at  a  10  percent  rate,  the  annual 
amortization  of  principal  plus  interest  on  a 
20-year  bond  would  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $96,500  a  year  The  same  amount  of 
money  borrowed  by  a  small  firm  on  a  ten 
year  term  loan  basis  at  a  16  percent  rate 
would  require  principal  and  Interest  pay- 
ments of  $193,000  a  year — double  that  of 
the  firm  with  access  to  l>ond  markets.  Fur- 
thermore, the  small  firm  does  not  have  the 
same  ability  to  pass  along  those  increased 
costs  to  the  consumer.  The  large  firm  with 
large  production  quantities   and  less   than 
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preqjortlonal  regulatory  costs  can  pass  along 
Its  Increased  costs  with  a  smaller  increase 
In    unit    pricing.    In    other    words,    capital 


for  the  regrulatory  agencies  to  weigh  carefully 
the  effects  of  their  activities  on  business  in 
general    and    small    business    In    particular. 


Nation's  250.000  gas  station  operators 
paging  through  1.000  pages  of  regula- 
tions to  learn  how  to  comolv  with  the 
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may  attempt  to  argue  that  use  of  lethal 
nerve  agents  in  Afghanistan  does  not 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
At  an  executive  session,  the  Presiding 


tlsts,  and  water  resources  planners  from  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  and  from  different 
academic    Institutions    to    a]-.ftlv7p    hvrironnr 
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prc^Mrtlonal  regulatory  coets  can  pass  along 
Its  Increased  costs  with  a  smaller  increase 
In  unit  pricing.  In  other  words,  capital 
expenditures  mandated  by  government  regu- 
lation produce  artificial  "economies  of  scale." 

It  Is  also  Important  to  know  which  Indus- 
try sectors  are  having  the  most  difficulties 
with  federal  regulation  and  how  serious  these 
problems  are.  On  the  basis  of  the  research 
In  this  report.  It  Is  clear  that  the  manufac- 
turing sector  Is  particularly  hard  hit  by  the 
c<4>ltal   requirements  of  federal   regulation. 

In  a  survey  of  chemical  specialties  manu- 
facturers conducted  by  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  American  Business  1 89  respondents 
from  a  surveyed  population  of  225  firms) ,  the 
Increased  operating  expenses  and  capital 
expenditures  required  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  were  cited 
as  being  particularly  troublesome.  Fifteen 
percent  of  those  firms  having  difficulty  with 
ES'A  regulations  ( 13  respondents)  felt  that 
the  agency's  regulations  could  cause  the  firm 
to  close  for  an  unspecified  period.  In  addi- 
tion, nearly  12  percent  of  these  small  chem- 
ical specialty  manufacturers  1 10  respond- 
ents) felt  that  EPA  regulations  could  cause 
a  change  in  ownership  of  their  firm. 

A  similar  survey  of  the  forging  industry 
I  a  sample  of  58  small  firms  In  the  Industry) 
revealed  that  OSHA  and  EPA  requlroments 
could  also  cause  these  firms  to  close  for  some 
period  of  time  Twenty-two  percent  of  the 
forging  firms  felt  that  OSHA  could  cause 
such  a  closing  and  17  percent  felt  that  the 
EPA  could  have  a  similar  effect  Similarly,  a 
study  done  by  Charles  River  Associates  In 
1977  for  the  Lead  Industries  Association  indi- 
cated that  OSHA  air  lead  regulations  could 
force  the  closing  of  about  113  single-plant 
battery  firms  in  this  Industry,  made  up  of  a 
total  of  only  143  firms 

In  other  Instances,  federal  standards  may 
have  severe  Impact  on  the  marketability  of 
individual  products  One  example  of  this  is 
the  effects  of  energy  conservation  standards 
set  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. In  rural  states  such  as  Wiscon- 
sin, the  FHA  rule  could  force  80  percent  of 
the  concrete  block  plants  to  close,  according 
to  a  spokesman  for  the  Wisconsin  Concrete 
and  Products  Association. 

Product  bans  also  have  a  selective  but  dev- 
astating Impact  on  small  firms  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  because  of  the  narrow  product 
lines  typically  offered  by  a  smaU  firm.  One 
cogent  example  of  this  impact  was  the  ban 
of  the  chemical  Tris  by  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  The  small,  family 
owned,  independent  cloth  cutters  and  sewers 
were  ultimately  forced  to  pay  for  the  recall 
of  all  Trls-treated  sleepwear  products — a  very 
heavy  burden  for  these  small  firms  Further- 
more, some  forms  of  regulation,  such  as  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regulation 
of  the  trucking  industry,  clearly  present  bar- 
riers to  entry  by  small  firms.  This  protection 
of  the  approved  carriers,  of  course,  results 
In  Increased  transportation  costs  to  the  firms 
using  those  approved  carriers  and  ultimately 
to  the  consumer 

In  an  overriding  sense,  the  adverse  Impact 
of  the  government's  large  paperwork  burden 
is  a  qualitative  matter  The  very  notion  of 
paperwork  Is  anathema  to  manv  small  busi- 
ness people  The  qualities  of  drive  and  In- 
dependence that  motivate  a  person  to  strike 
out  as  an  entrepreneur  can  be  hostile  charac- 
ter traits  when  It  comes  to  fllUng  out  bu- 
creaucratlc  reports  It  is  impossible  to  meas- 
ure the  disincentive  to  this  independent 
spirit  provided  by  federal  regulation. 

A  variety  of  reeulatorv  reforms  In  this  area 
has  been  suggested  Includine  exemption 
from  minor  paperwork  requirements  two- 
tiered  regulations  for  small  and  large  firms 
small  business  impact  statements  and  even 
total  exemption  of  small  firms  from  regula- 
tion. The  simplest  reform  measure  would  be 


for  the  regulatory  agencies  to  weigh  carefully 
the  effects  of  their  activities  on  business  in 
general  and  small  business  in  particular, 
prior  to  final  rule  setting.  This  procedure 
would  require  a  change  in  outlook  on  the 
part  of  many  regulators  from  their  current 
attitude  that  small  business  is  an  unfor- 
tunate but  necessary  casualty  of  their  mis- 
sion to  serve  "the  public  interest." 

It  is  clear  that  the  variety  of  regulation 
calls  for  a  variety  of  reforms.  In  some  in- 
stances, dissemination  of  information  rather 
than  standards  is  needed,  as  in  product 
safety.  In  other  areas,  reorientation  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  toward  gocUs  rather  than 
requirements  is  what  is  required,  as  in  the 
case  of  workplace  safety.  Virtually  all  regu- 
latory programs  would  benefit  from  a  more 
reasonable  approach  of  weighing  their  costs 
and  benefits  and  setting  priorities  among 
regulatory  programs  so  as  to  maximize  the 
benefits  derived.  Some  programs  need  to  be 
specifically  reviewed  and  revised  by  Congress 
to  remove  their  impossible  zero-risk  require- 
ments on  American  business.  Reform  of  fed- 
eral regulation  is  urgently  needed  to  ensure 
the  vitality  of  the  small  business  sector  of 
the  American  economy,  as  well  as  to  assure 
other  Important  national  objectives. 


MORE  GAS  LINES  TO  COME' 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Energy,  current 
stocks  for  gasoline  and  other  petroleum 
products  are  at  high  enough  levels  to  give 
cause  for  optimism  that  the  1980  driving 
season  may  not  bring  long  gas  lines.  If 
the  demand  for  gasoline  remains  at  or 
below  1979  levels,  and  if  we  suffer  no 
interruption  in  our  supply  of  imported 
oil,  we  should  avoid  serious  problems  this 
summer. 

These  are  important  "ifs."  however, 
and  the  Nation  must  be  prepared  for  any 
contingencies.  Two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant energy  responsibilities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  are  to  make  careful 
plans  for  coping  with  supply  shortages, 
and  to  manage  those  shortages  fairly 
and  effectively  whenever  they  do  occur. 
This  is  especially  true  in  light  of  the  risk 
that  a  showdown  in  the  Iranian  crisis 
may  cause  a  sudden  and  very  serious 
crude  oil  shortage  throughout  the  world. 
If  Iranian  harbors  are  mined  this  spring, 
we  may  indeed  find  ourselves  lining  up 
for  gasoline  this  summer. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  should  a 
gasoline  shortage  arise  because  of  Iran  or 
any  other  reason,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy may  be  as  ill-equipped  to  respond  as 
it  was  last  year.  During  the  shortage  of 
1979.  it  became  apparent  that  the  gaso- 
line allocation  system  failed  to  meet  at 
least  some  of  its  intended  objectives,  re- 
sulting in  competitive  imbalances,  pub- 
lic inconvenience,  and  some  real  eco- 
nomic hardship.  No  improvements  of  any 
consequence  have  been  made  in  the  8 
months  since  the  disappearance  of  most 
gas  lines.  I  find  this  surprising,  as  one 
would  expect  that  DOE's  difficult  experi- 
ence with  these  rules  would  motivate  the 
Department  to  prepare  itself  better  for 
any  future  shortages. 

Unfortunately,  if  we  do  have  a  supply 
crisis  this  year,  we  are  likely  to  see  a  re- 
peat performance  of  what  happened  last 
year:  long  gasoline  lines  in  some  areas, 
more  than  enough  supplies  in  others,  real 
financial  hardship  for  many  small  busi- 
nesses, and  the  spectacle  of  watching  the 


Nation's  250.000  gas  station  operators 
paging  through  1.000  pages  of  regula- 
tions to  learn  how  to  comply  with  the 
rules. 

Very  shortly,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  will  release  a  report  very  critical 
of  DOE's  administration  of  the  gasoline 
allocation  program — a  report  prei>ared 
at  the  request  of  a  number  of  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  had  heard 
many  constituents'  complaints  about  the 
program.  I  hope  that  DOE  wUl  respond 
quickly  to  any  recommendations  made  in 
thLs  report.  However,  if  DOE's  past 
serves  as  any  guide,  we  should  not  ex- 
pect too  much. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  asked  the  staff  of 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
investigations  to  make  a  preliminar>'  re- 
view of  this  area.  That  review  is  now  well 
underway.  Additionally,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  Duncan  last  week  asking 
him  to  respond  to  five  specific  concerns: 

The  complexity  of  the  allocation  regu- 
lations; 

The  emergence  of  the  Office  of  Hear- 
mgs  and  Appeals  as  a  de  facto  policy- 
maker not  subject  to  usual  administra- 
tive procedures: 

DOE's  lack  of  "crisis  management" 
capability  in  time  of  shortage: 

DOE'S  failure  to  propose  any  sut)stan- 
tive  changes  in  the  rules  until  now,  with 
any  future  changes  likely  to  occur  too 
late  to  be  of  much  help; 

The  absence  of  well-understood,  care- 
fully analyzed  contingency  plans  in  case 
we  have  to  allocate  home  heating  oil 
next  winter. 

When  I  receive  a  response  to  this  let- 
ter, which  I  have  requested  by  May  9,  I 
shall  have  it  published  in  this  Record. 
We  should  then  have  a  better  idea 
whether  the  Government  can  manage 
the  next  supply  shortage  any  better  than 
it  did  the  last  one. 


SOVIET  CHEMICAL  WARFARE  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
mounting  evidence  that  the  U.S.S.R.,  as 
part  of  the  Soviet  effort  to  suppress  the 
Afghan  peoples'  struggle  for  freedom, 
has  resorted  to  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare in  Afghanistan.  Reports  of  the  use 
of  incapacitating  and  even  lethal  nerve 
agents  by  the  Soviet  Union  have  now  be- 
come so  numerous  that  an  international 
investigation  should  be  carried  out  to 
gather  the  evidence  available  and  make 
it  known  to  the  international  communi- 
ty. Such  despicable  behavior  would  re- 
quire condemnation  by  the  entire  world, 
lest  Soviet  leaders  conclude  that  their 
brutal  actions  would  go  unnoticed. 

Resort  to  chemical  warfare  by  the  So- 
viet Union  would  violate  recognize"d  in- 
ternational standards  of  conduct.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  a  signatory  to  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925.  which  prohibits  the  use  in  war 
of  "asphyxiating  poisonous  or  other 
gases,  and  all  analogous  liquids,  mate- 
rials or  devices." 

Admittedly,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  sign- 
ing the  1925  Protocol,  included  a  res- 
ervation that  stated  the  Protocol  would 
not  apply  to  countries  which  had  not 
ratified  the  Protocol."  Thus,  the  Soviets 
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may  attempt  to  argue  that  use  of  lethal 
nerve  agents  in  Afghanistan  does  not 
violate  the  1925  Protocol  because 
Afghanistan  has  not  ratified  the  pro- 
tocol. 

However,  Soviet  use  of  methods  used 
by  no  other  coimtry — not  even  Nazi  Ger- 
many— since  the  invention  of  these  nerve 
agents  shortly  before  World  War  II 
would  be  an  affront  to  fundamental  no- 
tions of  human  decency. 

The  Soviets  may  also  be  violating  oth- 
er international  agreements.  The  Soviet 
Union  ratified  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  on  land,  and  the  four  Geneva  Con- 
ventions of  1949.  These  international 
agreements  prohiibt  the  use  of  poison  or 
poison  weapons  for  killing  or  wounding 
participants  or  combatants.  The  Soviet 
action  in  supplying  such  materials  to 
Vietnam,  which  Vietnamese  troops  used 
in  Laos  and  possibly  Cambodia,  is  fur- 
ther evidence  of  Moscow's  brutality. 

The  use  of  nerve  agents  is  one  of  the 
most  inhumane  and  tortuous  means  of 
killing.  They  can  nauseate,  immobolize, 
paralyze,  and  blind  their  victims  before 
they  die. 

Over  6  months  ago,  I  warned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  might  send  its  military 
forces  into  Afghanistan.  On  Septem- 
ber 26.  1979.  I  stated  that  the  Russians 
risked  becoming  bogged  down  in  a  strug- 
gle that  "will  cost  them  dearly  in  blood, 
money,  and  international  prestige."  The 
accuracy  of  this  prediction  has  been  con- 
firmed by  events  during  the  3  months 
since  their  invasion  occurred.  The  So- 
viets have  -suffered  6.000  to  7.000  casual- 
ties, of  whom  well  over  l.OOO  have  been 
killed.  While  over  500,000  Afghan  refu- 
gees have  been  forced  into  Pakistan. 
Moscow  has  so  far  made  slow  progress  in 
suppressing  the  insurgents,  who  continue 
to  fight  bravely  against  heavily  armed 
Soviet  forces. 

The  Afghan  puppet  regime  of  Babrak 
Karmal.  which  was  installed  when  the 
Soviets  overthrew  and  killed  his  pred- 
ecessor, is  regarded  with  contempt  by 
virtually  the  entire  Afghan  nation.  The 
Afghan  Army  continues  to  disintegrate, 
and  the  Karmal  regime  could  not  remain 
in  power  a  week  without  Soviet  troops  to 
protect  it.  One  wonders  how  long  the  So- 
viet leaders  will  tolerate  such  an  ineffec- 
tive and  unpopular  regime  before  they 
cast  it  aside  in  their  search  for  the  im- 
possible— a  regime  that  is  loyal  to  Mos- 
cow and  acceptable  to  the  Afghan  people. 

The  Soviet  Union  should  heed  the  re- 
peated calls  of  such  organizations  as  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Islamic  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  for  the  removal  of 
all  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan. 
Only  when  Moscow  recognizes  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Afghan  people  to 
control  their  own  destiny  will  the  peace 
and  security  of  Southwest  Asia  be 
assured. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

At  an  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:28  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.J.  Res.  474  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  24  through 
April  28.  1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week". 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  section  4ib> .  Public  Law  94-201, 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  St.  John 
Terrell  of  Trenton.  N.J..  and  Dr.  Edward 
Bridge  Danson  of  Flagstaff.  Ariz.,  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  American  Folk- 
life  Center  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
effective  March  4.  1980. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
ORDERED  HELD  AT  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  474,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  April 
24  through  April  28,  1980,  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,  "  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
as  indicated: 

POM-689.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Virginia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"Senate   Joint   Resolution    No.   97 

"Whereas,  the  hydraulic  model  was  con- 
structed as  part  of  the  comprehensive  study 
for  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  which  was  author- 
ized by  Congress  in  Section  312  of  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Act  of  1965:  and 

"Whereas,  continued  funding  for  the  hy- 
draulic model  wUl  be  terminated  after  federal 
fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  eighty-one;  and 

"Whereas.  It  h€is  only  been  since  federal 
fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred  seventy-nine 
that  studies  have  begun  to  be  undertaken 
using  the  model's  capabilities  in  the  areas  of 
harbor,  canal,  estuary,  low  flow,  high  flow, 
wastewater  and  dispersion  tests:  and 

"Whereas,  additional  research  problems, 
capable  of  being  addressed  through  use  of 
the  model,  will  need  to  be  addressed  after 
currently  authorized  funding  for  the  model 
expires  at  the  end  of  the  federal  fiscal  year 
nineteen  hundred  eighty-one;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Hydraulic 
Model  Is  a  scientific  tool  capable  of  being 
used  In  the  future  by  the  engineers,  scien- 


tists, and  water  resources  planners  from  dif- 
ferent levels  of  government  and  from  different 
academic  Institutions  to  analyze  hydraulic 
problems  that  cannot  t>e  resolved  from  text 
books,  experience,  or  the  recently  emergent 
numerical  modeling  field:  and 

"Whereas,  the  model  as  an  Instrument  and 
physical  display  Is  unexcelled  In  its  potential 
for  the  education  of  an  Interested  public  in 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  the  problems 
and  conflicts  that  affect  this  valuable  re- 
source both  now  and  In  the  future;  and 

"Whereas,  the  model  as  an  operational  focal 
point  promotes  more  effective  liaison  among 
the  many  agencies  working  In  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  waters  and  helps  to  reduce  duplication 
of  research  effort;  and 

"Whereas,  by  applying  the  knowledge 
gained  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Study  and 
the  hydraulic  model  plans  can  be  formulated 
that  will  insure  a  balance  approach  to  de- 
veloping the  Chesapeake  Bay's  resources  while 
protecting  her  natural  beauty;  and 

"Whereas,  the  model  is  In  place  and  oper- 
ational after  the  expenditure  of  significant 
resources  involved  In  its  design,  construction, 
adjustment  and  verification,  and  is  a  readily 
available  tool  to  analyze  phenomena  of  the 
nation  s  largest  estuary:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates concurring.  That  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  keep  the  model  operational 
beyond  federal  fiscal  year  nineteen  hundred 
eighty-one  and  that  funds  necessary  to  keep 
the  model  operational  be  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  required 
resources  and  model  uses  determined  and 
recommended  to  the  Congress  by  a  commit- 
tee of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Army  Corps  of  Eiaglneers,  the  Commonwelath 
of  Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland;  and, 
be  it 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  hereby  Instructed  to  transmit  cop- 
ies of  this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
members  of  the  Virginia  delegation  to  the 
Congress  in  order  that  they  may  be  apprised 
of  the  sense  of  this  body." 

POM-690  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources: 

"House  Resolution   No.   219 

"The  Federal  E^nergy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion invoking  section  202  of  the  Natural  Oas 
Policy  Act  hsis  propKJsed  the  three  tier  In- 
cremental pricing  rtile. 

"Operation  under  phase  2  of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  rule,  proposed  with  the  In- 
tent to  ease  the  burden  of  deregulation  on 
the  residential  consumer,  will  almost  double 
the  price  of  natural  gas  for  most  Industrial 
users. 

"Nationally,  siccordlng  to  business  experts, 
the  loss  of  jobs  could  run  Into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  and  the  cost  run  up  for  Indus- 
try Into  the  billions  of  dollars 

"A  study  of  Wharton  Econometric  Pore- 
casting  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
indicates  phase  2  of  the  proposed  incre- 
mental pricing  for  natural  gas  would  result 
in  a  'j  percentage  point  Increase  in  the 
national  Inflation  rate  and  eliminate  600.000 
Jobs. 

"According  to  the  American  Oas  Associa- 
tion If  the  phase  2  Incremental  pricing  goes 
into  effect  It  will  add  over  one  billion  dol- 
lars in  Increased  foreign  oil  payments 

"The  steel  industry  will  be  among  the 
hardest  hit.  Its  annual  gas  bill  would  in- 
crease by  as  much  as  11  billion  dollars. 

"The  consumption  of  natural  gas  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  manufacturing  process 
of  the  glass  and  ceramic  Industry  which 
would  be  severely  damaged:  therefore  be  It 
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"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize    the     Congress    of    the    United 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the 


"Hoitse  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 

"Whereas,    since    the    early    years   of    this 
century,  commercial   river   running   throueh 
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Pennsylvania: 

ing.    Housing. 


and   Urban   Affairs: 


dation  that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 


for  agriculture,  the  construction  indus- 
try. State,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
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"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  support  legislation  to  nullify  the 
current  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's incremental  pricing  proposal  for  nat- 
ural gas  and  to  seeK  alternative  solutions 
to  the  energy  problem:  and  be  It  further. 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative from  Pennsylvania  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States." 

POM-691.  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

■Senate  Concurrent  Memorial  1004 

"Whereas,  there  is  a  growing  perception 
by  the  American  public  that  governmental 
problems  alone  are  not  capable  of  solving 
the  social  and  economic  problems  which 
confront    our    nation:    and 

"Whereas,  real  disposable  Income  has 
declined  in  recent  years  as  inflation  has 
both  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  and  caused  most  taxpayers  to  enter 
higher   tax   brackets:    and 

"Whereas,  governmental  spending,  a  ma- 
jor contributor  to  the  rate  of  inflation,  has 
been  insulated  from  the  effects  of  inflation 
because  of  the  increased  tax  revenues  re- 
sulting when  taxpayers  enter  higher  tax 
brackets:    and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  formal  limitations 
on  governmental  spending  has  led  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  "tax  re- 
volt", as  evidenced  by  the  passage  in  1978 
of  "Proposition  13"  by  the  voters  of  the 
State  of  California,  by  the  subsequent  pas- 
sage of  measures  with  similar  Intent  by 
many  other  .states  and  by  the  proposal  of 
a  new  taxation-reduction  initiative  in  Cali- 
fornia and  other  states;   and 

"Whereas,  the  effort  to  control  govern- 
mental taxation  and  spending  has  led  to  the 
call  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget  or  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  such  purpose,  or  both, 
by  at  least  thirty  of  the  states,  including 
eight  of  the  thirteen  western  states:   and 

"Whereas,  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  the  Con- 
gress shall  propose  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution whenever  two-thirds  of  each  house 
has  determined  that  this  action  is  neces- 
sary: and 

"Whereas,  an  expenditure  limitation  is  a 
reasonable  approach  to  control  governmen- 
tal spending,  stabilize  the  burden  on  tax- 
payers and  yet  allow  government  to  con- 
tinue to  provide  essential  services:  and 

"Whereas,  a  constitutional  expenditure 
limitation  at  the  federal  level  would  be 
safe  from  the  pressures  of  bureaucrats,  spe- 
cial interest  groups  and  politicians  seeking 
to  exceed  a  limitation  otherwise  established: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  gross  national  product  Is 
a  reliable  index  by  which  to  measure  the 
abllitv  of  taixpayers  to  support  governmental 
spending 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
again  be  advised  of  the  concern  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Arizona,  as  represented  In 
the  Arizona  Legislature,  in  regard  to  the 
need  for  controlling  governmental  spend- 
ing and  taxation  at  all  levels, 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
propose  and  submit  for  ratification  by  the 
states  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  Impose  a  limitation 
upon  annual  federal  government  expendi- 
tures as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product, 

"3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  to  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  each  of  the 
states  in  this  nation,  together  with  the  hopes 
and  request  of  the  Arizona  Legislature  that 
such  state  legislative  bodies  will  swlfty  adopt 
a  similar  Memorial," 

POM-692.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RESOLtJTTON 

"Whereas,  It  was  recently  disclosed  that 
a  member  of  the  Inner  circle  at  Buckingham 
Palace  had  confessed  in  1964  to  being  a  Com- 
munist spy.  and  that  for  fifteen  years  his 
solicitous  friends  in  British  government 
had  covered  up  his  overt  treason  so  that  he 
was  still  accepted  in  the  best  society,  so- 
called:  and 

"Whereas,  The  citizens  of  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  are 
revolted  by  the  marked  contrast  between  jus- 
tice meted  out  to  Father  Patrick  Fell,  a  work- 
ing class  priest  of  Coventry,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  a  confessed  communist  spy 
member  of  the  ruling  class  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  other  hand:  and 

"Whereas.  In  1973.  Father  Patrick  Fell,  an 
assistant  at  All  Saints  Church  In  Coventry, 
was  sentenced  on  the  flimsiest  evidence  to 
twelve  years'  imprisonment,  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  overt  crime,  but  for  conspiracy, 
which  skeptics  throughout  the  world  ques- 
tion as  the  prevailing  British  ruling  class 
definition  of  bad  thoughts:  and 

"Whereas,  Sentenced  with  Prank  Stagg, 
who  later  was  martyred  by  a  hunger  strike. 
Father  Fell  has  been  held  in  solitary  confine- 
ment much  of  the  time  'for  his  own  pro- 
tection,' denied  visitors,  refused  visitation 
by  Bishop  Dreery  of  Corpus  ChrlstI  who 
twice  traveled  to  England  to  see  him.  and 
unable  to  see  his  aged  father  in  Ireland  who 
is  not  In  good  health  and  cannot  Journey  to 
the  prison;  and 

"Whereas,  Beaten  by  his  guards,  the  long 
suffering  Father  Fell  will  have  his  day  before 
the  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  as 
the  British  government  will  once  again  be 
prosecuted  for  manifest  violation  of  his 
rights;  and 

"Whereas,  Already  having  served  six  years. 
Father  Fell  has  been  eligible  for  parole  since 
April  of  the  past  year,  but  has  been  re- 
peatedly refused  parole  by  the  British  Home 
Secretary:  and 

"Whereas,  The  indignant  citizens  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island,  confident  in  the  belief 
that  those  who  deny  mercy  shall  receive 
none,  assert  that  the  case  of  Father  Patrick 
Fell  cries  out  for  equal  Justice  under  a  sus- 
pect British  legal  system  which,  historically, 
has  denied  equal  protection  to  those  of  the 
Irish  race  and  to  those  who  sympathized 
with  the  suffering  of  that  race  under  English 
domination;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved.  That  this  senate  of  the  state 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
hereby  urges  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise  their  best 
offices  In  securing  clemency  for  Father 
Patrick  Pell  from  the  British  government: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  res- 
olution to  the  President  of  the  United  States: 
to  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch  of 
Congress,  to  each  member  of  the  Rhode  Is- 
land delegation  In  the  Congress,  and  to  the 
British  Home  Secretary." 

POM-693.  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Leglslatiu^  of  the  State  of  Arizona:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources : 


"House  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 


"Whereas,  since  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  commercial  nver  running  through 
ihe  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Colorado  River 
has  been  a  popular  and  accepted  enterprise; 
and, 

"Whereas,  motorized  watercraft  have  be- 
come widely  used  in  river  running  because 
of  flexibility,  maneuverability,  safety,  effi- 
ciency and  speed  and  are  so  popular  with 
passengers  that  over  eighty  per  cent  choose 
motorized  trips  through  the  Grand  Canyon; 
and 

"Whereas,  due  to  the  perceived  Impact  of 
numerous  visitors  to  the  Grand  Canyon, 
particularly  those  running  the  Colorado 
River,  the  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  pre- 
pared a  Colorado  River  Management  Plan 
which,  among  other  things,  proposes  the 
elimination  of  motorized  watercraft  on  the 
Colorado  River  between  Lees  Ferry  and  Lake 
Mead:   and 

"Whereas,  the  recommendation  to  elimi- 
nate motorized  watercraft  was  not  based  on 
environmental  Impact  because  none  can  be 
demonstrated  above  what  is  otherwise  al- 
lowed by  the  National  Park  Service:   and 

"Whereas,  the  recommendation  to  elimi- 
nate motorized  watercraft  does  not  propose 
a  reduction  in  the  actual  use  of  the  Colo- 
rado River,  but  the  management  plan  con- 
templates an  increase  in  total  annual  use 
in  numbers  of  participants,  trips  and  user 
days;  and 

"Whereas,  the  recommendation  to  elimi- 
nate motorized  watercraft  was  not  based 
on  safety  factors  because  the  safety  record 
of  motorized  craft,  in  terms  of  Incidents  on 
the  river  per  user  day,  is  'oetter  than  that 
of  oar  powered  craft:  and 

"Wherea.s,  the  recommendation  to  elimi- 
nate motorized  watercraft  was  not  based  on 
energy  consumption:   and 

"Whereas,  the  management  plan,  which 
was  Initiated  because  of  environmental  con- 
cerns, recommends  the  elimination  of  motor- 
ized watercraft  as  a  value  judgment,  justified 
solely  on  the  basis  of  a  sociological  .survey 
which  has  been  refuted  by  those  surveyed 
and  has  been  tainted  by  fraud  and  bias:  and 

"Whereas,  to  eliminate  motorized  trips  will 
result  in  increased  Inconvenience  and  ex- 
pen.se  to  the  public  who  wish  to  experience 
the  majesty  of  the  Grand  Canyon  from  the 
Colorado  River;  and 

"Whereas,  to  eliminate  motorized  water- 
craft  will  cause  substantial  economic  hard- 
ship or  displacement  to  fourteen  establl.shed, 
responsible  commercial  concessioners  who 
currently  operate  .such  craft:  and 

"Whereas,  the  management  plan  contem- 
plates a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of 
noncommercial  trips,  participants  and  user 
days  at  the  expense  of  commercial  trips,  par- 
ticipants and  user  days:  and 

"Whereas,  noncommercial  trips  will  be 
largely  by  inexperienced,  unsupervised  and 
less  qualified  persons  drawn  from  an  un- 
known sociological  group  whereas  commer- 
cial concessioners  have  an  abiding  interest 
In  preserving  the  canyon's  environmental, 
historical  and  archeological  resources  and  In 
providing  a  safe  and  professional  service. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Arizona,  prays: 

"1  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
enact  legislation  to  maintain  the  number  of 
user  days  of  commercial  motorized  water- 
craft  travel  permitted  on  the  Colorado  River 
in  the  Grand  Canyon. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional   Delegation." 

POM-694.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House    of    Representatives    of   the   State   of 
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Pennsylvania:    to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing,  Housing,   and   Urban   Affairs: 

"House    Resolution    No     154 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  pol- 
icy has  forced  the  prime  Interest  rate  over 
15 ':r;  and 

"Whereas,  The  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  Pennsylvania  is  dependent  upon  the 
availability  of  a  reasonable  supply  of  credit 
which  allows  for  the  continuous  growth  of 
businesses,  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
concerns  that  are  located  in  this  Common- 
wealth; and 

•Whereas,  The  Federal  Reserve  Board  In- 
terest rate  policies  are  forcing  real  estate, 
construction  companies,  savings  and  loan  In- 
stitutions, savings  banks,  automobile  dealer- 
ships and  urban  centers  into  economic  hard- 
ship: therefore  be  it 

•Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
urges  the  Pennsylvania  Congressional  dele- 
gation to  request  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  reevaluate  its  policy  to  ensure  that 
the  necessary  credit  Is  available  for  produc- 
tive investment  and  to  maintain  present 
employment  levels:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  delivered  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the 
United  States  Congress  and  to  each  Senator 
and  Representative  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania" 

POM-695.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Del- 
egates of  the  Eleventh  District,  The  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  recogniz- 
ing that  a  state  of  war  has  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  Iran  since  that  nation 
violated  international  law  and  human  de- 
cency on  November  4,  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-696.  A  resolvitlon  adopted  by  the 
Westchester  County  Board  of  Legislators, 
White  Plains,  New  York,  petitioning  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  continue  the 
revenue  sharing  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  and 
with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  89  A  joint  resolution  permitting 
the  supply  of  additional  low  enriched  ura- 
nium fuel  under  International  agreements 
for  cooperation  In  the  civil  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
96-65'7) . 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  Con.  Res.  88.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  stating  that  the  Coneress  does 
favor  the  submission  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  the  second  amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
United  States  of  America  of  May  11.  1959. 
done  at  Vienna.  Austria,  on  January  14.  1980 
(Rept  No.  96-658). 


dation  that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to 
the  nominees  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BELLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  CHURCH : 
S.  2586.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  repayment 
of  the  oil  import  fee  in  the  case  of  certain 
uses  of  gasoline;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  TALMADGE:   (by  request)  : 
S.  2587    A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  for 
2  years;    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH   (by  request)  : 
S,  2588.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By   Mr    PELL    (for  himself,  Mr    Hol- 
LiNCS,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Magnuson, 
Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2589    A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program  Act.  as  amended,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the    Committee   on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  lYansportation  and 
the   Committee   on  Labor  and   Human   Re- 
sources, Jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr  CHURCH. 
S.  2586  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  re- 
payment of  the  oil  import  fee  in  the  case 
of  certain  uses  of  gasoline;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance, 

GASOLINE   TAX   REFUND 

•  Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism to  refund  the  10-cents-per-gallon 
increase  created  by  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  impose  a  fee  of  $4,62  per  barrel 
on  imported  oil.  This  refund  will  be 
limited  to  those  categories  of  consumers 
who  are  currently  exempt  from  the  exist- 
ing 4-cents-per-gallon  Federal  excise  tax 
on  gasoline. 

The  President  has  imposed  this  fee  in 
an  effort  to  further  encourage  the  con- 
servation of  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel. 
However,  I  have  opposed  the  imposition 
of  this  fee  because  of  the  inflationary 
impact  it  will  have  on  all  Americans. 
The  White  House  has  indicated  that  this 
fee  will  result  in  an  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  roughly  three- 
fourths  of  1  percent.  This  impact  is.  in 
my  view,  the  type  of  inflationary  action 
which  fuels  the  flres  of  inflation  and 
adds  further  to  our  economic  problems, 

I  have,  therefore,  joined  in  an  effort 


The    following    executive    reports    of     to  rescind  thus  action.  However,  there 


committees  were  submitted 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

Gary  Blakeley,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  the  Pour  Corners  Re- 
gional Commission. 

'The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  was  reported  with  the  recommen- 


still  remains  the  chance  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  be  able  to  pass  legislation 
repealing  this  fee  increase  before  it  takes 
effect  on  May  15,  Thus,  I  am  today  offer- 
ing legislation  designed  to  remove  the 
burden  this  tax  will  cause  from  those 
classes  of  users  currently  exempt  from 
existing  gasoline  taxes.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  refund  from  the  fee-based  tax 


for  agriculture,  the  construction  indus- 
try. State,  county,  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment, nonprofit  educational  organi- 
zations, intercity,  local,  and  schoolbus 
systems,  and  vessels  or  aircraft. 

If  this  fee  does  take  effect,  it  is  imper- 
ative that  agriculture  be  allowed  to  seek 
a  refund.  Since  Congress,  over  the  years, 
has  determined  that  the  above  users 
should  be  exempt  from  the  current  Fed- 
eral excise  tax  on  gasoline,  it  is  logical 
that  they  should  have  available  a  refund 
from  the  contemplated  tax  increase,  as 
well. 

There  should  be  a  clear  understanding 
that  our  agricultural  sector  is  reelmg 
under  the  double  blows  of  low  market 
prices  and  high  interest  rates.  Our  farm- 
ers have  suffered  through  a  year  in  which 
diesel  fuel  prices  doubled  and  many  of 
their  markets  were  lost  due  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the  result- 
ant embargo.  Farmers  in  Idaho,  and 
across  the  land,  are  struggling  with  dev- 
astating interest  rates  and  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  credit  needed  to  plant  this 
year's  crop.  The  last  thing  they  need  is  to 
be  knocked  in  the  head  by  further  in- 
creases in  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  President.  Idaho  s  farmers  are 
hard-working  people  who  can  under- 
stand the  need  to  conserve  energy.  Yet  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  fields  must  be 
plowed,  crops  must  be  cultivated  and 
ultimately  harvested.  Fuel  must  be  used 
and  the  increased  costs  of  fuel  and  credit 
will  mean  twin  disaster  for  food  and  fiber 
consumers  this  fall.  Additionally,  the 
housing  construction  industry  has  been 
so  battered  by  the  effects  of  tight  credit 
that  it  is  just  not  sensible  to  hit  them 
with  a  new  tax  on  fuel, 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  a  com- 
panion bill  to  one  introduced  last  week 
by  Congressman  Tom  Daschle  of  South 
Dakota,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  m  supporting  this  bill, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.   2586 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  65  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  rules  of 
special  application  for  abatements,  credits, 
and  refunds)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec,  6429.  Repayment  of  Oil   Import  Pee. 

"(a I  Allowance  of  Payment. — If  any  gas- 
oline Is  used  In  an  exempt  use.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  pay  (without  Interest)  to  the  ulti- 
mate purchaser  of  such  gasoline  an  amount 
equal   to   10  cents  for  each  gallon  so  used. 

"(b)  Exempt  Use. — For  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  'exempt  use'  means — 

"(1)  any  use  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  any  use  of  a  nonprofit  educational 
Institution  (as  defined  In  section  4221(d) 
(5)), 

"(3)  any  use  as  supplies  for  vessels  or  air- 
craft  (as  defined   In  section  4221(d)(3), 

"(4)  any  use  on  a  farm  for  farming  pur- 
poses (within  the  meaning  of  section  6420 
(c)). 

"(5)  any  quallfled  business  use  (as  defined 
in  section  6421(d)(2)),  and 

"(6)    any    use   which    meets   the   require- 
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menta  of  section  6421  lb)    ( relating  to  use  In  (b)(1)    Subsection    (a)    of   section   39   of  training  and  certification  of  Pesticide  an 

intercity,   local,  or  school   buses).  such  Code  (relating  to  certain  uses  of  gaso-  pijcators     assistance    to   State    nestlrirtP 

"(c)     TIME    FOB    FILING    CLAIMS;     PERIOD  Une,    Special    fuels,    and   lubricating   oil)    is  r'aT.y^i^^r^^^^r^lZ          &taie    pesticide 

n««,wn_                                    i  amended  bv  .striking  nut  "and"  at  fh^  pnri  of  regulatory    agencies;     registration    and 
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ments  of  section  6421(b)    irelatlDg  to  use  In 
Intercity,   local,  or  school   buses). 

"(c)  Time  for  Filing  Claims.  Pbhiod 
CovntED. — 

"(1)  Oenekal  RLT.E — Except  as  provided  In 
paragrapb  (2) .  not  more  than  one  claim  may 
be  filed  under  subsection  (a)  by  any  person 
with  respect  to  gasoline  used  during  his  tax- 
able year;  and  no  claim  shall  be  allowed 
under  this  paragraph  with  respect  to  gaso- 
line used  during  any  taxable  year  unless 
filed  by  the  purchaser  not  later  than  the 
time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing  a  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  Income 
tax  for  such  taxable  year  For  purpo5e8  of 
this  subsection,  a  person's  taxable  year  shall 
be  his  taxable  year  for  purposes  of  subtitle 
A. 
"(2)  Exception  — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL — If  $1,000  Or  more  is  pay- 
able under  subsection  la)  to  any  person  with 
respect  to  fuel  used  during  any  of  the  first 
3  quarters  of  his  taxable  year,  a  claim  may 
be  filed  under  this  section  by  the  purchaser 
with  respect  to  fuel  used  during  such 
quarter 

"(B)  Time  foe  filinc  claim. — No  claim 
filed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  allowed 
unless  filed  on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the 
first  quarter  following  the  quarter  for  which 
the  claim  Is  filed 
"(d)  Applicable  Laws. — 
"(I)  In  general.— All  provisions  of  law, 
including  penalties,  applicable  In  respect  of 
the  taxes  Imposed  by  section  4081  shall.  In- 
sofar as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent  with 
this  section,  apply  In  respect  of  the  pay- 
ments provided  for  In  this  section  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  such  payments  constituted 
refunds  of  overpayments  of  the  tax  so  Im- 
posed. 

"(2)  Examination  OF  books  and  witness 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correct- 
ness of  any  claim  made  under  this  section, 
or  the  correctness  of  any  payment  made  in 
respect  of  any  such  claim,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  authority  granted  by  para- 
graphs 111.  (2).  and  |3)  of  section  7602  (re- 
lating to  examination  of  books  and  wit- 
nesses; as  if  the  claimant  were  the  person 
liable  for  tax 

■■(e)  Income  Tax  CREorr  in  Lau  of  Pat- 
ment  — 

•'  ( 1 )  Persons  not  subject  to  income  tax. — 
Payment  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
only  to — 

■'(Ai  the  United  States  or  an  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  a  State,  a  political 
subdivision  of  a  State,  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  more  States  or 
political  subdivisions,  or 

■■(B)  an  organization  exempt  from  tax 
under  section  501(a)  (other  than  an  orga- 
nization required  to  make  a  return  of  the  tax 
imposed  under  subtitle  A  for  Its  taxable 
ywr). 

"(2)  Exception —Paragraph  (i)  shall  not 
apply  to  a  payment  of  a  claim  filed  under 
subsection  (c)  (2) 

"(3)  AtXOWANCE  OP  CREDIT  AGAINST  INCOME 
TAX. — 

"For  allowances  of  credit  against  the  in- 
come tax  imposed  by  subtitle  A  for  fuel  used 
or  resold   by  the  purchaser,   see  section  39 

■Vf)  Regulations —The  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe  the  conditions,  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, under  which  payments  may  be  made 
under  this  section 

"(g)  Termination —This  section  shall  not 
apply  to  gasoline  purchased  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  month  In  which  the  oil  Im- 
port fee  imposed  by  the  President  on  April  2 
1980  ceases  to  apply 

■■(h)  Cross  References 

"(I)  For  civil  penalty  for  excessive  claims 
under  this  section,  see  section  8675 

■•(2)  For  fraud  penalties,  etc  .  see  chapter 
75  (section  7201  and  followlne.  relating  to 
crimes,  other  offenses,  and  forfeitures)  " 


(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  39  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  certain  uses  of  gaso- 
line, special  fuels,  and  lubricating  oil)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and^'  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a.  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

■■(5)  under  section  6429  with  respect  to  ex- 
empt uses  of  gasoline  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  6429(e) )." 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  39  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6427"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ■'6427.  or  6429".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'or  6427(h) '■  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ■■6427(h).  or  6429(e)". 

(c)(1)  Section  6206  of  such  Code  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6427"  each  place  It 
appears  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "6427. 
or  6429". 

(B)  by  striking  out  ■■and  6421"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  ",  6421.  and  6429".  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ■■AND  6427"  In  the  sub- 
.sectlon  heading  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 

■6427.  AND  6429". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  63  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■■and  6427"  In  the  Item  relating 
to  section  6206  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
6427.  and  6429'. 

(3)  Paragraph  (9)  of  section  6504  of  such 
Code  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes) "  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "6427  (relating  to 
fuels  not  used  for  taxable  purposes),  or 
6429  (relating  to  repayment  of  oil  Import 
fee)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "6424.  or  6427"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6424.  6427.  or 
6429'". 

(4)  (A)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6675  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6427  (relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable 
purposes)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"6427  (relating  to  fuels  not  used  for  taxable 
purposes) .  or  6429  (relating  to  repayment 
of  on  Imjjort  fee)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6675(b)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6427'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6427. 
or  6429". 

(5)  Sections  7210.  7603.  7604(b).  7604(c), 
and  7610(c)  of  such  Code  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "6427(g)(2)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "6427(g)(2).  6429(d)(2)" 

(6)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7605  of  such 
Code  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "6427(g)(2).  or  7602^ 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6427(g)(2). 
6429(d)(2).  or  7602".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  6427(e)(2)"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "6427(g)(2)  or 
6429(d)(2)" 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7609(c)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
6427(g)(2)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"6427(g) (2)  or  6429(d) (2)  ". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  gasoline  pur- 
chased on  or  after  May  15.  1980.0 


Bv  Mr.  TALMADGE  <bv  request)  : 
S.  2587.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act  for  2  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration a  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
'FIFRA)  for  2  years. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  FIFRA  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982.  The  appropriations  would  include 
funds  for  registration  and  reregistration. 
classification,  and  labeling  of  pesticides; 


training  and  certification  of  pesticide  ap- 
plicators; assistance  to  State  pesticide 
regulatorj-  agencies;  registration  and 
regulation  of  pesticide-producing  estab- 
lishments: and  basic  operating  expenses 
and  salaries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
31  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  i7  U.S.C.  136y)  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ":  and  for  the  period 
beginning  October  I.  1980  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  the  sum  of  $64,480,000:  and 
for  the  period  beginning  October  1.  1981  and 
ending  September  30.  1982,  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary". 

U.S.  Environmental 

Protection  Agency, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  3,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F    Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  Is  our  pro- 
posed bill  "To  extend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act.  as 
amended,  for  two  years" 

The  bill  extends  our  authorities  under  sec- 
tion 31  of  the  Act  through  fiscal  year  1982. 
These  authorities  expired  on  September  30. 
1979. 

This  extension  will  enable  us  to  continue 
the  non-research  programs  envisioned  by  the 
Act  We  have  requested  extension  of  related 
research  and  development  appropriation  au- 
thorities In  another  draft  bill.  ■■The  Envi- 
ronmental Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Authorization  Act  of  1981."' 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  provides  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  our  non-research  pro- 
gram conducted  under  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act.  includ- 
ing registration  and  reregistration.  classi- 
fication, and  labeling  of  pesticides,  training 
and  certification  of  pesticide  applicators,  as- 
sistance to  State  pesticide  regulatory  agen- 
cies, registration  and  regulation  of  pesticide- 
producing  establishments,  and  funding  for 
basic  operating  expenses  and  salaries  We 
recommend  that  this  bill  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Our  request  for  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions In  the  enclosed  draft  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  these  non-research  activities  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act  Is  $64,480,000.  This  Is  the 
amount  requested  In  the  President's  1981 
Budget  for  these  activities. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal would  be  in  accord  with  the  program 
of  the  President 

Sincerely  yours. 

DOUGGLAS  M.  C70STLE.9 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request) : 
S.  2588.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other 
puropses;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

PEACE    CORPS    AUTHORIZATIONS 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce by  request  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps  and  for 
other  purposes. 
The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
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EMrector  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
together  with  the  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from 
the  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  April  16, 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2588 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  in 
Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  '■Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of 
1980." 

Sec.  2  Section  3  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(hereinafter  the  ■'Acf')  is  amended — 

(a)  In  subsection  (b).  by  inserting,  ■■for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
$114,300,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982.  such  sums  a,s  may  be 
necessary^',  after  "$105,404,000":  and 

(b)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  "fiscal 
year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982"  after  'fiscal 
year  1980". 

Sec.  3  Section  15(d)  (7)  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$5000"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '$20,000". 

Sec  4  The  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  (PL.  93-113:  42  U.S.C.  Sec.  4951  et 
seq.  is  amended — 

(a)  in  Section  401.  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "two"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"one": 

(2)  striking  out  ""One  such""  and  by  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  ""Such". 

(3)  striking  out  ",  and  the  other  such  As- 
sociate Director"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "(22  US  C    2501   et  seq.)". 

(b)  in  Section  405  by — 

(1 )  striking  out  "and  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  use    2501  et  seq)""  In  subsection   (a); 

(2)  striking  out  ""and  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
(22  use  2501  et  seq.)'"  in  paragraphs  (b)  (li 
and  (b)  (2) ;  and 

(3)  striking  out  ""Acts""  in  paragraph 
(b)  (2)    and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■Act". 

(c)  In  Section  417  (c)  (1).  by  striking  out 
"and  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2501  et 
seq  )". 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  Is  the  enacting  clause  It  also  es- 
tablishes the  short   title  of  the  Act  as  the 
"Peace  Corps  Act  Amendments  of  1980  " 

Section  2  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$114,300,000  for  activities  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1981,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982. 
The  request  for  funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  Is 
made  necessary  by  section  607  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  The  section  would 
also  authorize  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  In 
salary,  pay,  retirement  or  other  employee 
benefits  authorized  by  law  in  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981 

Section  3  of  the  bill  Increases  the  amount 
authorized  for  expenditures  not  otherwise 
authorized  by  law  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies arising  In  the  Peace  Corps  from 
$5,000  to  $20,000  The  present  authorization 
was  established  In  1961,  and  the  increase  is 


needed  to  offset  inflation  The  basic  purpose 
of  this  provision  is  to  permit  equitable  re- 
lief in  emergency  of  unforeseen  circum- 
stances In  which  legal  authority  Is  Inade- 
quate The  equivalent  appropriation  category 
(In  a  much  larger  amount)  provided  to  the 
State  Department  is  provided  as  "Emergen- 
cies In  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service." 
Section  4  makes  certain  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973  to  remove  references  to  the  Peace 
Corps.  These  Include  abolishing  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  Director  for  International 
Operations  In  ACTION,  and  removal  of  au- 
thority of  the  National  Voluntary  Service 
Advisory  Council  to  advise  with  respect  to 
Peace  Corps  These  changes  recognize  the 
autonomous  status  of  Peace  Corps  provided 
by  Executive  Order  12137. 

Peace   Corps. 
Washington,  DC,  April  16.  1980. 
Hon.    Walter   Mondale. 
President.  U  S  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Transmitted  herewith 
is  a  proposal  for  legislation  amending  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  to  authorize  the  Peace  Corps 
to  continue  its  activities  on  behalf  of  world 
peace  and  friendship  in  the  Fiscal  Years 
ending  September  30.  1981  and  September  30. 
1982. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $114,300,000  for  activi- 
ties under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  In  Fiscal  Year 
1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982.  It  would  also  authorize  the 
appropriation  in  each  fiscal  year  of  such  sums 
as  may  become  necessary  as  a  resvilt  of  In- 
creases In  compensation,  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  a,s  required  by  law- 
The  request  for  $114,300,000  Is  a  reduction 
from  the  originally  requested  figvire  of  $118- 
800.0(X).  ana  results  from  the  Administra- 
tion's Just  completed  budget  review. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  also  In- 
crease the  funds  available  to  the  Director  to 
meet  unforeseen  emergencies  arising  in  the 
Peace  Corps  from  $'i,000  to  $20  000  The  $5,000 
limit  was  set  in  1961.  and  has  been  eroded  by 
inflation. 

Several  amendments  to  the  X>Dmestlc  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act  of  1973  are  proposed  to  re- 
move references  to  the  Peace  Corps  contained 
in  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act.  re- 
flecting the  autonomy  of  Peace  Corps  pro- 
vided by  Executive  Order  12137. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  proposed  bill  to  the  Congress, 
and  that  its  enactment  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  F.   Celeste, 

Director.^ 


S. 
Sea 


By  Mr.  PELL   <for  himself.   Mr. 

HoLLiNGS.     Mr.     Cannon.     Mr. 

Magnuson,  Mr.  Packwood.  and 

Mr.  Stevens  '  : 
2589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Grant  College  Program  Act.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  jointly,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

•  Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  join  Senator  Pei.l 
today  in  introducing  legislation  for  the 
reauthorization  of  the  National  Sea 
Grant  program.  Sea  Grant,  a  university 
based  program  in  partnership  with  the 
Federal  Government,  is  contributing 
substantially  to  the  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding essential  to  the  wise  use  of 
our  coastal   and  ocean   resources. 


The  program  is  administered  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  is  the  single  outreach 
program  within  that  agency.  It  supports 
marine  education,  applied  marine  re- 
search and  marine  adnsory  services  at 
colleges  and  universities  around  the 
country.  It  also  sponsors  research  on 
special  national  project  and  an  inter- 
national cooperative  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

In  light  of  increasing  demands  on 
our  marine  resources,  it  is  important 
that  Congress  continue  to  support  Sea 
Grant.  At  a  time  when  inflation  requires 
cutting  back  on  wasteful  spending,  it  is 
also  important  to  recognize  programs 
making  a  strong  contribution.  We  are 
becoming  more  and  more  dep)endent  on 
our  renewable  and  nonrenewable  ma- 
rine resources.  We  must  develop  the 
means  and  knowledge  to  use  the  oceans 
wisely.  Sea  Grant  works,  works  well,  and 
deserves  our  continued  support. • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
bill  introduced  by  Senator  Pell,  for  him- 
self and  others,  to  amend  the  National 
Sea  Grant  College  Program  Act.  as 
amended,  be  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  make  the  .same  request  for  the 
House- passed  bill  on  the  same  subject. 
H.R.  6614. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    223 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  Mar>"land  (Mr.  Sarbanes" 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  223.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Antidumping  Act, 
1921,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  section  801 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1916.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1247 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  <Mr.  Packwood  i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1247.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  reduce  the  tax  affect  knowTi  as  the 
marriage  penalty  by  permitting  the  de- 
duction, without  regard  to  whether  de- 
ductions are  itemized,  of  10  percent  of 
the  earned  income  of  the  spouse  whose 
earned  income  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
other  spouse. 

S.  1287 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  'Mr  Danforth) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  1287.  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  earnings  ceiling  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  all  beneficiaries 
age  65  or  older. 

S.  138« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1384.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  credit  against  tax  for 
contributions  of  certain  crops  by  farmers 
to  certain  tax-exempt  organizations. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  ,6»8  Mt.  DOLE  Submitted  five  amendments. 
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closer  ties,  that  It  Is  In  the  Interest  that  cl«- 
velopments  be  sensible  and  benefit  all  parties. 


the  interest  of  all  to  make  sure  that 
proximity  does  not  lead  to  domination. 


at«  effort  by  Canada  and  Mexico  to  shift 
much  of  their  trade  to  reduce  reliance  on  the 
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a.  1436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  'Mr.  Glenn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1435.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  system  of  capital  recovery  for 
investment  m  plant  and  equipment,  and 
to  encourage  economic  growth  and  mod- 
ernization through  mcreased  capital  in- 
vestment and  expanded  employment 
opportunities. 

S.  1S43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Thur- 
mond I  weis  added  .as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1543.  a  bill  relating  to  tax  treatment  of 
qualified  dividend  reinvestment  plar.s. 

S.  2177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Culver  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Nelson), 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Macnuson  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2177.  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  emergency 
home  purchase  assistance  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  'Mr  Garn'.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  '  Mr  Bellmon  > ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  ( Mr. 
MORGAN',  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Metzenbaumi  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2435.  a  bill  to  rescind  cer- 
tain appropriations  provided  for  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture  by  Federal  depart- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtJTIOW    153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Ran- 
dolph 1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  153.  a  joint  res- 
olution to  freeze  Senators'  salaries  for 
3  years. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtJTlON    159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Pressler). 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on 
imports  of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products. 

SENATE    RESOLtJTlON    401 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  'Mr.  Hatch',  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  (Mr 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  401.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressmg  disapproval  of  the  Senate  of 
certam  aspects  of  the  proposed  model 
adoption  legislation  and  procedures. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    4  04 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadce,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr  Bur- 
dick),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
<Mr.  Bath)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  404.  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences to  conduct  a  comprehensive  review 
rLS,  P!""""^"^  scientific   information 

c2ti^  L^H  K  '  ™'"  ^'^  "^"^fl's  ^o- 
ciated  with  human  exposure  to  nitrites. 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  Mr  Levin  )  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1698  intended  to  be  proposed  to  S.  Con. 
Res.  86.  a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1705 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1705  proposed  to  S.  2177 
A  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage  amount, 
sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limitations 
under  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
88— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  RELATING 
TO  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 

Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  following 

original  concurrent  resolution  which  was 

read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Con    Res    88 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives conc-urring ) .  That  the  Congress 
does  not  favor  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent containing  the  text  of  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co-Opera- 
tlon  Between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  United  States  of 
America  of  May  11.  1959.  done  at  Vienna. 
Austria,  on  January  14.  1980.  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  February  1. 
1980 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  410— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  1172  TO  THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  GRAVEL  submitted  the  following 
resolution,   which   was  referred   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res   410 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  1172)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Doyon.  Limited"  now 
pending  In  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
accompanying  papers,  be  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims.  The  Chief  Commissioner  shall  pro- 
ceed according  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  report  back  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  that  are  sufficient  to  Inform 
the  Congress  of  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  AND  RE- 
VISION ACT  OF   1979— S.    1722 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1  706  THROUGH   1  7  10 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  DOLE  submitted  five  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S. 
1722,  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE  AS- 
SISTANCE AUTHORITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF   1980— S.   2177 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1711 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  DURKIN  proposed  an  amendment 
to  S.  2177.  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rale 
limitations  under  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  emergency 
home  purchase  assistance  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    REGULATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  23,  and  Friday,  April  25,  to  hold 
hearings  on  S.  2470.  the  Power  Plant 
Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATE  CAUCUS  ON  NORTH  AMERI- 
CAN  TRADE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league Senator  Domenici  and  I  have 
worked  hard  over  the  past  several 
months  to  develop  within  the  Senate  a 
focal  point  for  interest  in  North  Amer- 
ican trade  We  are  very  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  we  have  formed  a  caucus  in 
the  Senate,  to  which  we  invite  all  our 
colleagues  who  are  interested  to  join.  We 
ask  to  print  in  the  Record  a  copy  of  our 
letter  announcing  the  caucus. 

The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14.  1980. 

Dear  Colleague  We  the  undersigned  have 
come  together  to  establish  within  the  Sen- 
ate a  North  American  Trade  Caucus.  We 
would  like  you  to  join  us  in  this  important 
endeavor. 

We  are  cognizant  of  the  proliferation  of 
caucuses  In  the  Congress,  and  do  not  favor 
unnecessary  additions.  However,  we  firmly 
believe  that  such  a  caucus  is  not  only  war- 
ranted, but  necessary 

Extensive  interest  has  been  generated  in 
new  trading  relationships  with  our  North 
American  neighbors.  The  world  has  moved 
Increasingly  toward  regional  economic 
blocks.  This  motion  is  proving  productive 
and  valuable  to  its  participants  and  hence- 
forth, will  undoubtedly  accelerate  in  the 
future.  The  countries  of  North  America  share 
many  problems  and  opportunities;  It  is  time 
to  pursue  more  actively  a  policy  strength- 
Ing  trade  relationships  on  our  continent.  It 
Is  to  our  benefit,  as  well  as  our  neighbors,  to 
begin  in  this  direction  Immediately. 

We  have  found  that  the  Interest  in  further 
Integrating  North  American  trade  is  not 
unique  to  the  US.  but  that  our  neighbors 
are  also  concerned,  and  fear  domination  by 
the  U.S.  However,  they  are  also  the  first  to 
understand,  should  economic  reality  create 
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closer  ties,  that  It  Is  in  the  interest  that  de- 
velopments be  sensible  and  benefit  all  parties. 
Both  Canada  and  Mexico  are  watching 
closely  the  development  of  the  Adminis- 
tration's study  of  North  American  trade  as 
mandated  by  the  Senates  amendment  to  the 
1979  Trade  Act. 

Interest  has  been  generated  outside  of  the 
federal  government,  too.  The  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association,  for  example,  has  made 
North  American  Trade  one  of  its  primary 
areas  of  focus,  and  the  Dean  Rusk  Center  has 
recently  completed  for  the  Association  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  study  which  echoes 
many  of  the  proposals  we  have  made  In  the 
Senate  on  this  subject.  A  number  of  other 
academic  centers  and  research  organizations 
have  been  similarly  engaged. 

The  keynote  address  at  the  recent  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers'  Convention  In 
Atlanta  specifically  addressed  the  feasibility 
of  greater  North  American  trade,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  devoting  substan- 
tial resources  to  examine  the  subject  in  de- 
tail. Finally,  many  major  business  firms  have 
displayed  a  willingness  to  take  an  active  part 
In  the  development  of  the  concept  and  seem 
Interested  to  see  these  Ideas  transformed  Into 
reality. 

As  a  result,  we  have  concluded  that  the 
Senate  can  and  should  participate  In  any  ef- 
forts to  explore  this  concept  fully.  We  also 
shall  propose  that  the  private  sector  establish 
a  committee  to  address  the  Issue  and  provide 
the  necessary  leadership.  We  shall  ask  the 
private  sector  to  ascertain  to  what  extent 
their  counterparts  In  Mexico  and  Canada  are 
Interested,  and  where  appropriate,  obtain 
their  participation  as  well.  Also,  we  shall  look 
to  the  private  sector  to  advise  us  on  proper 
approaches  to  the  subject:  For  example, 
should  we  follow  sectoral  policies?  Should  we 
first  work  with  one  country  bilaterally,  either 
Mexico  or  Canada  and  then  move  to  the  next? 
Should  we  expand  already  existing  mecha- 
nisms, or  resurrect  past  mechanisms? 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  underline  that 
our  initiative  to  form  a  caucus  Is  partially  In 
response  to  specific  requests  from  others  that 
we  do  so.  The  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion, as  wel'  as  the  private  sector,  have  In- 
dicated that  It  would  be  beneficial  to  their 
efforts  If  there  were  a  caucus  or  committee 
within  the  Senate  which  could  become  the 
focal  point  for  Congressional  participation. 
We  would  like  to  have  you  become  part  of 
this  effort.  If  you  have  any  questions,  or 
would  like  to  join  the  caucus,  please  call  Ed 
Nef  of  Senator  Baucus'  staff  (224-2661)  or 
Dave  Moran  of  Senator  Domenlcl's  staff 
(224-6621). 

Sincerely, 
Pete    Domenici,     Max    Baucus,    Robert 
Dole.  Russell  Long.  Jacob  Javlts.  Ed- 
ward Zorlnsky.  Ted  Stevens.  Bill  Brad- 
ley.   Orrln   Hatch.   Dennis   DeConclnl 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  several  points  as  we  take  this 
important  step. 

First,  I  believe  the  caucus  reflects  the 
growing  and  significant  view  that  we  in 
the  United  States  need  to  seek  new  trade 
relationships  with  our  closest  neighbors. 
Movements  toward  regionalism  are  oc- 
curring all  over  the  world,  and  we  should 
begin  to  explore  ways  we  as  a  continent 
can  protect  ourselves  both  internally  and 
externally  sigainst  harmful  effects  of  such 
movements,  while  at  the  same  time  bene- 
fitting from  the  greater  markets  and 
trading  opportunities  they  provide. 

Second,  it  is  important  that  our  neigh- 
bors recognize  that  no  action  should  be 
taken  which  is  not  mutually  beneficial. 
It  is  my  view  that  economic  reality  has 
brought  us  all  closer  together;  it  is  to 


the  interest  of  all  to  make  sure  that 
proximity  does  not  lead  to  domination, 
while  at  the  same  time  offering  enlarged 
trading  opporttinities.  While  compari- 
sons are  always  difficult,  I  note  that  other 
nations  in  the  world  have  found  close 
association  in  trade  in  no  way  means 
domination  or  political  control.  Indeed, 
structural  relationships  serve  to  protect 
weaker  parties  rather  than  exploit  them. 
in  my  view. 

Third,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  inter- 
est we  have  found  in  the  private  sector 
to  our  approach.  Indeed,  part  of  our 
motivation  for  forming  the  caucus  comes 
as  a  result  of  a  specific  suggestion  by  the 
private  sector.  We  are  now  attempting 
to  form  a  private  sector  committee  which 
will  serve  as  a  counterpoint  to  our  efforts. 
The  private  sector  must  show  leadership 
in  this  effort. 

Fourth.  I  believe  the  caucus  can  be  a 
strong  and  positive  force  in  resolving 
through  the  trade  mechanism  some  of 
the  outstanding  issues  between  our  coun- 
tries. For  example,  with  Canada  we  have 
taxation,  broadcasting,  and  fisheries 
problems  which  threaten  to  disrupt  other 
aspects  of  our  relationship.  Perhaps  the 
caucus  might  propose  alternative  ways 
to  resolve  them  to  the  mutual  satisfaction 
of  the  p>arties  concerned. 

We  shall  be  doing  more  with  this  cau- 
cus, and  will  keep  all  its  members  in- 
formed of  our  developments,  and  seek  its 
advice  with  our  initiatives.  I  believe  this 
is  an  important  development  in  our  trade 
relationships,  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
so  distinguished  a  group  of  Senators  have 
joined  in  our  effort.  We  now  have  a  total 
of  19  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
caucus.  Recent  additions  are  Senators 
Cranston.     Bentsen,     Williams.     Mc- 

GOVERN.  SCHWKIKER.  SCHMITT.  TaLMADGE. 

Cochran,  and  Thurmond. 

I  am  also  taking  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  an  article  pre- 
pared by  Prof.  Sidney  Weintraub  of 
the  University  of  Texas  on  Trade  in 
North  America  which  I  found  interest- 
ing and  commend  for  reading  by  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

North  American  Free  Trade? 
(By  Sidney  Weintraub) 

WHY    FREE    TRADE? 

Those  who  advocate  free  trade  in  North 
America  must  believe  that  this  would  raise 
incomes  in  all  the  countries  above  what  they 
otherwise  would  be.  The  position  must  be 
that  a  North  America  free  of  -trade  bar- 
riers would  improve  efficiency  of  investment 
and  production,  that  productivity  would  be 
Increased,  and  at  the  same  time  that  addi- 
tional jobs  would  be  created  from  the  dy- 
namic economic  growth  that  would  ensue. 
The  argument  in  favor  of  free  trade  must 
be  economic  since  the  Internal  politics  of 
both  Mexico  and  Canada  would  argue  against 
potential  submersion  of  their  economies  Into 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  argument  for  North  American  free 
trade  must  also  be  that  this  Is  preferable 
to  other  options  open  to  the  countries.  The 
other  options  Include:  (1)  maintaining  the 
status  quo  with  only  slight  modification, 
that  Is,  some  trade  liberalization  but  accom- 
panied by  protection  for  many  Industries 
that  might  not  be  able  to  compete  under 
free-trade  conditions;  (2)  gradual  trade 
liberalization  through  reciprocal  negotiation, 
that  Is.  a  reduction  of  trade  barriers  vls-i- 
vls  all  countries  and  not  just  the  other 
countries  of  North  America;  or  (3)  a  deliber- 


ate eftort  by  Canada  and  Mexico  to  shift 
much  of  their  trade  to  reduce  reliance  on  the 
United  States. 

My  purpose  here  Is  not  advocacy  but 
rather  analysis  of  the  argumenu  for  and 
against  free  trade  In  North  America. 

By  free  trade  I  do  not  have  In  mind  an 
abrupt  move  but  rather  a  gradual  transition 
(10  years.  20  years?)  under  which  the  coun- 
tries would  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate 
their  tariffs  and  non tariff  restrictions  against 
imports  from  the  other  members  of  an  ajree- 
ment  while  retaining  trade  barriers  against 
nonmember  countries.  The  free  market 
among  them  would  encompass  virtually  all 
trade  There  are  other  conceptions  of  free 
trade  What  some  people  have  In  mind  Is  a 
series  of  Industry  or  sector  agreements,  such 
as  that  which  now  exists  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  In  the  automotive 
industry  in  which  mutual  trade  is  freed  In 
that  Industry  while  the  remainder  of  trade 
IS  conducted  much  as  It  Is  now.  One  defect 
of  this  system  Is  that  It  violates  the  spirit 
and  In  most  cases  the  letter  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Perhaps 
more  germane  substantively  Is  that  there 
would  seem  to  be  few  Individual  Industries 
in  which  the  United  States  would  add  as 
much  to  Its  market  potential  as  It  would 
sacrifice  to  make  this  as  Interesting  an  ar- 
rangement as  generalized  free  trade. 

The  members  of  the  agreement  could  form 
a  customs  imlon.  and  gradually  unify  their 
external  tariffs,  or  a  free-trade  area,  under 
which  they  would  continue  sepcirate  external 
tariffs  Most  of  my  discussion  will  be  based 
on  the  free-trade  area  concept  for  two  rea- 
sons: It  simplifies  the  jwlltlcs  of  the  discus- 
sion since  reaching  a  common  external  tariff 
Involves  one  degree  more  of  economic  integra- 
tion: and  it  simplifies  the  economics,  since  it 
will  not  force  the  low  tariff  country  (the 
United  States)  to  raise  its  external  tariffs  or 
the  high  tariff  country  (Mexico)  to  lower  Its 
external  tariffs  in  the  averaging  process  to 
reach  a  single  level. 

By  North  America  I  have  In  mind  Canada. 
Mexico,  and  the  United  States,  or  the  United 
States  with  any  one  of  the  other,  that  to, 
either  bilateral  or  trilateral  free  trade  I 
exclude  the  countries  of  Central  America  and 
the  Carlbbeein  because  their  Inclusion  would 
complicate  the  analysis  Their  economies  are 
primitive  compared  with  any  of  the  other 
three.  Any  agreement  that  Is  reached,  bi- 
lateral or  trilateral,  presumably  would  be 
open   for    new   members. 

ARCtTMENTS     FOR     rREE     TRADE 

I  Will  look  first  at  the  arguments  of  those 
who  favor  free  trade  In   North  America 

The  factual  base  from  which  free-trade 
advocates  start  Is  that  the  economies  of  each 
of  the  other  two  countries  already  are  inex- 
tricably Interlinked  with  that  of  the  United 
States  In  1978  both  Mexico  and  Canada  sent 
70  percent  of  their  merchandise  exports  to 
the  United  States  Seventy  percent  of  Can- 
ada's Imports  that  year  came  from  the  United 
States  and  60  percent  of  Mexico's  These  per- 
centages are  typical  of  recent  years  The  three 
countries  are  further  linked  by  reliance  on 
the  capital  market  In  the  United  States. 
Neither  Canada  nor  Mexico  can  conduct  a 
monetary  policy  tliat  diverges  extensively 
over  any  protracted  period  from  that  In  the 
United  States  without  this  being  reflected  In 
exchange- rate  changes  Since  such  a  lilgh 
degree  of  Interdependence  exists,  can  It  be 
made  more  effective  by  formal  ties  of  free 
trade? 

One  Illustration  can  be  given  of  how 
Mexico  and  Canada  would  have  been  better 
off  with  a  formal  link.  In  August  1971.  when 
the  United  States  imposed  a  temporary  10 
percent  surcharge  on  dutiable  Imports  from 
all  countries,  both  Canada  and  Mexico  re- 
quested exemption  on  the  ground  of  ne«l. 
but  to  no  avail  TTie  incident  still  rankles  In 
both  countries.  They  almost  certainly  would 
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not  Backwashes  and  polarizations  do  occur,  in  North  America  is  political.  The  weaker  rinsky,   Stevens.   Bradley,   Hatch.   De- 

both  within  and  between  countries.  What  Is  countries  economically.  Mexico  and  Canada.  CONCINI.  and  myself.  Joining  the  caucus 

less  clear  is  whether  they  are  Inevitable,  or  fear  that  free  trade  would  lead  to  some  loss  ^^^^^  ^j^^jj  j^j^yg  jjggn  Senators  SCHMITT, 
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b»ve  be«n  exempted  bad  there  been  a  formal 
Unk. 

However,  the  major  argument  In  favor  of 
free  trade  Is  that  protectionism  Is  Inefficient. 
I  will  look  at  the  thre«  countries  separately. 
Canada  has  developed  an  industrial  struc- 
ture (and  It  Is  mainly  to  Industry  that  advo- 
cates of  free  trade  look)  of  many  modeet- 
slzed  plants  each  producing  on  a  limited  scale 
for  the  relatively  small  Canadian  market 
As  a  result.  Canadian  productivity  Is  lower 
than  that  of  the  United  States  in  virtually 
all  Industries.  Little  research  and  develop- 
ment Is  conducted  in  Canada  because  plants 
tend  to  be  too  small  to  hire  the  necessary 
engineers  and  scientists  and  because  the 
constrained  market  makes  this  uneconomic 
The  trade  barriers  did  not  protect  Canadian 
Investors  as  much  as  they  encouraged  for- 
eign investors,  mostly  from  the  United  States, 
to  Jump  the  tariff  and  set  up  a  branch 
plant  In  Canada.  More  than  50  percent  ot 
Canadian   Industry  is   foreign   owned. 

One  can  look  at  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
tective structure  in  two  ways  The  first  is  to 
argue  that  it  did  attract  many  industries  and 
did  serve  to  bring  Canadian  income  levels  to 
a  par  with  those  of  the  United  States  Why 
change?  The  second  is  to  question  the  dur- 
ability of  the  structure  Can  Income  levels 
be  maintained  with  an  industrial  structure 
that  is  mostly  inot  fully)  inefficient  by  world 
standards?  Those  who  call  for  change  thus 
advocate  opening  Canadian  industry  to  more 
external  competition  in  return  for  expand- 
ing the  size  of  the  barrier-free  market  for 
Canadian  industrial  products  Those  who 
advocate  this  position  support  either  a  move- 
ment to  multilateral  free  trade  (this  was  the 
position  taken  by  the  Economic  Council  of 
Canada  in  Its  1975  report  entitled  Looking 
Outward :  A  New  Trade  Strategy  for  Canada » . 
or  to  bilateral  free  trade  with  the  United 
States  ( this  was  the  position  taken  by  the 
Senate  Standing  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs In  its  1978  report  on  Canada-United 
States  Relations). 

Those  who  advocate  bilateral  free  trade 
believe  that  much  Industrial  Investment  will 
come  to  Canada  because  the  location  of  such 
areas  as  southern  Ontario  and  western  Que- 
bec are  closer  to  the  prime  industrial  areas 
of  the  midwest  and  the  northeast  In  the 
United  States  than  are  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  They  believe  that  the  sophis- 
ticated physical  and  human  infrastructure 
that  exists  in  Canada  will  be  attractive  to 
Investors  able  to  set  up  plants  ot  a  scale 
sufficient  to  be  competitive  Internationally. 

Mexico's  industrial  structure  also  has  been 
set  up  behind  stringent  trade  barriers,  some- 
times absolute.  The  main  protective  device 
used  by  Mexico  for  30  years  was  the  use  of 
Import  licenses  The  refusal  of  a  llcen.se  can 
cut  off  external  competition  completely  In 
the  Mexican  market.  However  this  had  a 
price.  Because  of  the  lack  of  competition. 
coupled  with  the  high  duties  Industries  pay 
on  inputs.  Mexican  Industry  can  not  com- 
pete abroad  without  subsidies  or  benefits 
granted  by  the  Importing  country  Examples 
of  the  latter  are  the  general  systems  of  pref- 
erence* of  the  Industrial  countries  and.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  those  provi- 
sions of  the  tariff  schedule  that  permit  as- 
sembly plants  In  Mexico  to  pay  the  US  duty 
only  on  the  value  added  in  Mexico  These  two 
categories  combined  made  up  two-thirds  of 
Mexico's  exports  of  manufactured  goods  to 
the  United  States  In  1978. 
^The  consequences  of  Mexico's  protective 
system  have  been  serious  About  40  percent 
of  Mexico's  economically  active  population 
Is  either  unemnloyed  or  underemployed  Of 
the  roughly  700,000  new  entrants  each  vear 
Into  the  labor  force,  at  least  half  can  not  find 
lobs.  Since  about  half  of  Mexico's  oopula- 
tlon  Is  under  15,  there  will  be  many  new  en- 
trant* Into  the  labor  force  In  the  years  Im- 


mediately ahead.  Unemployment  and  rural 
underemployment  have  served  to  skew  Mex- 
ican Income  distribution  to  the  point  that  it. 
is  now  one  of  the  most  unequal  in  the  world, 
particularly  for  the  middle  tier  of  countries 
at  Mexico's  Income  level. 

As  with  the  case  of  Canada,  one  can  look 
at  this  structure  and  argue  In  favor  of 
liberalization  generally  or  restrict  the  dras- 
tic liberalization  to  a  bilateral  free-trade 
area.  The  arguments  in  Mexico  of  those  who 
favor  liberalization  have  been  for  general 
liberalization.  There  is  little  overt  support 
for  a  bilateral  free-trade  agreement,  partly 
on  the  political  ground  that  this  would  ex- 
acerbate Mexican  dependence  on  the  United 
States,  and  partly  on  the  economic  ground 
that  Mexico  would  not  attract  sophisticated 
Indtistrles  if  some  protection  were  not  re- 
tained. The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  In 
choosing  the  multilateral  liberalization  op- 
tion discussed  eventual  "free  "  trade.  Mexico 
Is  a  long  way  from  looking  at  the  world  In 
this  fashion.  Indeed,  those  who  successfully 
opposed  Mexican  adherence  to  the  Oeneral 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  argued  that 
membership  would  limit  Mexico's  ability 
to  use  nontarlff  measures  to  protect  Its  In- 
dustry. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  Is  whether  Mexico 
would  attract  Investment  In  sophisticated 
as  well  as  simple  Industries  during  and  after 
the  gradual  movement  to  free  trade  Because 
of  lower  wage  rates  than  in  either  Canada  or 
the  United  States,  one  would  expect  Mex- 
ico's textile,  apparel,  and  other  noncom- 
plex  Industries  to  grow  at  the  expense  of 
these  Industries  In  the  other  two  countries 
(and  the  export  of  these  products  would  no 
longer  face  quotas  In  the  United  States 
whereas  the  exports  from  other  countries 
would),  as  probably  would  assembly  indus- 
tries (Which  would  pay  no  US  tariff,  not 
even  on  value  added  In  Mexico) .  Other  In- 
dustries that  might  benefit  from  some  com- 
bination of  natural  resource  endowment, 
location,  and  low  wages  are  petrochemicals, 
steel,  and  the  production  of  parts  for  and 
assembly  of  automobiles. 

Canadian  wage  rates  are  about  equal  to 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  could 
not  attract  Industries  on  the  basis  of  a  wage 
differential.  Mexico's  rates  are  much  lower 
and  this  could  be  an  attraction.  If  It  were, 
over  time  Mexico's  wage  rates  would  In- 
crease, but  If  this  occurs  as  a  result  of  In- 
creased demand  for  labor,  the  free-trade  ar- 
rangement will  have  succeeded. 

Why  should  the  United  States  want  either 
bilateral  or  trilateral  free  trade'  The  answer 
Is  not  self-evident.  If  free  trade  fostered  In- 
vestment on  the  basis  of  camparatlve  ad- 
vantaee  without  the  wedce  of  trade  barriers 
disturbing  this,  the  resultant  Increase  In 
efficiency  should  benefit  the  collpctlvlty  of 
the  free-trade  area.  If  It  Improved  Incomes 
and  general  stability  In  the  North  American 
area,  this  would  be  a  clear  benefit  for  U.S 
policy.  If  the  sophisticated  Industry  were  all 
attracted  to  the  United  States,  leaving  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  as  backwashes  (more  on  this 
later),  this  might  appeal  to  those  who  be- 
lieve that  high  US.  Incomes  are  the  result 
of  exploitation  of  peoples  of  other  countries, 
but  It  would  hardly  be  a  victory  If  the  United 
States  had  unstable  and  unprosperous 
countries  on  Its  borders  Benefits  of  scale 
of  the  type  which  mleht  accrue  to  Canada 
and  Mexico  from  a  barrier-free  North  Ameri- 
can market  are  less  Important  to  the  United 
States  since  Its  domestic  market  already  pro- 
vides the  bpsls  for  this  without  the  addition 
of  the  other  two  marlfets 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  potential 
benefit  to  the  United  States  has  to  lie  In  the 
belief  that  efficiency  from  free  trade  will  en- 
hance the  w'fare  of  each  of  the  countries 
and  facilitate  an  advantageous  division  of 
labor.  Having  said  this,  the  potential  benefits 


to  the  United  States  probably  are  less  excit- 
ing than  for  Canada  and  Mexico. 

AEGtJMXNTS    AGAINST    FHEE    TRADE 

Part  of  the  argument  of  Canadians  who 
oppose  bilateral  free  trade  is  that  the  present 
system  has  brought  great  benefits  to  Canada. 
Its  per  capita  Income  Is  as  high  as  that  of 
the  United  States.  Productivity  of  its  in- 
dustrial structure  needs  improvement,  but 
this  does  not  require  entering  into  thorough- 
going free  trade  with  the  United  States.  Why 
take  the  risk  of  bilateral  free  trade?  This 
might  lead  to  the  destruction  of  most  Cana- 
dian Industry. 

The  other  major  basis  for  opposition  to  bi- 
lateral free  trade  Is  the  fear  that  It  will  lead 
to  the  political  and  cultural  extinction  of 
Canada.  When  Canada  chose  the  "third  op- 
tion" policy  In  1972.  that  which  called  for 
reducing  Canada's  "vulnerability"  by  diver- 
sifying Its  economic  relations  more  broadly, 
one  of  the  reasons  for  rejection  of  the  second 
option  of  moving  more  deliberately  toward 
closer  Integration  with  the  United  States 
was  that  this  would  lead  to  political  Integra- 
tion. I  win  return  to  this  theme — that  one 
thing  leads  to  another — because  I  think  It  is 
false  reasoning,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
It  Influences  the  Canadian  decision  on  bi- 
lateral free  trade.  Discriminatory  Canadian 
taxes  on  advertising  In  U.S.  periodicals  and 
on  U.S.  television  are  part  of  this  same  con- 
cern of  national  Identity.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau.  following  his  recent  election,  made 
It  clear  that  Canada  wants  to  be  a  friend  of 
the  United  States  but  not  a  satellite.  (In- 
cidentally, the  third  option  did  not  work. 
Canadian  dependence  on  the  United  States 
for  trade  and  capital  did  not  diminish,  de- 
spite Canadian  efforts  at  diversification.) 

The  emotional  opposition  In  Mexico  to  bi- 
lateral free  trade  Is.  If  anything,  more  intense 
than  In  Canada  on  political  and  economic 
grounds.  Among  Mexican  intellectuals,  the 
word  "Interdependence"  seems  to  come  from 
their  lips  and  pens  like  a  four-letter  word 
and  bilateral  free  trade  certainly  accepts  in- 
terdependence. The  debate  on  whether  to 
Join  the  OATT  took  on  this  emotional  char- 
acter. Manv  of  the  economists  who  opposed 
Mexican  adherence  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
reduction  of  Mexico's  nontarlff  protection 
would  Increase  Mexico's  dependence  on  the 
United  States.  In  cultural  matters.  Mexico 
prides  itself  on  Its  differences  with  the  United 
States,  both  ethnic  and  In  patterns  of 
thought.  Mexico  is  more  historv-mlnded  than 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States 
more  nraematlcallv  proeress-mlnded. 

Getting  Bwav  from  emotion,  the  major 
economic  opoosltlon  In  Mexico  to  bilateral 
free  trade  Is  the  fear  that  Mexico  would 
become  a  backwash.  Gunnar  Myrdal  and 
others  have  arrued  that  in  free  trade 
between  a  develorjed  and  a  developing  coun- 
try, the  more  develotjed  area  would  attract 
Investment  In  advanced  Industries  and  the 
less  develooed  area  would  become  a  back- 
wash producing  raw  materials,  processing 
these  to  some  extent,  and  eneaee  primarily 
In  labor-intensive  forms  of  simple  manu- 
facturing. The  reasoning  Is  that  most  Invest- 
ment In  Industry  would  take  place  where  the 
skilled  workers  existed,  the  transportation, 
communications  and  other  Infrastructure 
were  superior,  where  Industries  providing  In- 
puts and  taking  outout  were  conveniently 
available,  and  where  the  bureaucratic  struc- 
ture was  more  efficient, 

IB  a  backwash  effect  Inevitable?  I  dont 
know,  but  I  doubt  It.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  polarlsiatlon  between  the  North  and  the 
South  In  the  United  States,  but  listening 
these  days  to  the  walls  of  the  North.  It  l« 
evident  that  Industrial  Investment  Is  no 
longer  confined  to  the  North.  In  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community.  Ireland  Is 
attracting  investment  even  though  the 
backwash  theory  would  argue  that  It  should 
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not.  Backwashes  and  polarizations  do  occur, 
both  within  and  between  countries.  What  is 
less  clear  is  whether  they  are  Inevitable,  or 
whether  steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  them. 
The  backwash  In  the  South  In  the  United 
States  took  place  not  when  tariffs  In  the 
free-trade  area  that  was  the  United  States 
were  low  but  when  they  were  high. 

Finally.  I  suspect  that  most  opposition  in 
the  United  States  to  free  trade  will  focus  on 
the  reverse  of  the  backwash  effect.  U.S.  labor 
is  apt  to  fear  the  runaway  of  Industries  to 
Mexico  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  labor 
U.S.  labor  wUl  fear  the  flooding  of  the  U.S. 
market  with  textile,  electronic,  and  other 
labor-intensive  goods,  many  of  which  now 
are  restricted  by  quota  limitations.  There 
already  have  been  complaints  in  the  United 
States  about  U.S.  automobile  companies  set- 
ting up  production  facilities  In  Mexico  to 
produce  engines  and  other  parts  for  use  in 
automobiles  assembled  in  the  United  States 
Bilateral  free  trade  with  a  low-wage  country 
like  Mexico  would  not  be  universally  wel- 
come in  the  United  States.  Bilateral  free 
trade  with  Canada  would  not  bring  opposi- 
tion on  low-wage  grounds. 

BXTRANEOtTS    ISStJES 

Opponents  of  bilateral  or  trilateral  free 
trade  often  base  their  opposition  on  one  or 
more  of  the  following  grounds.  In  Mexico, 
the  argument  Is  often  heard  that  the  United 
States  seeks  bilateral  free  trade  only  to  gain 
control  over  Mexican  oil  and  natural  gas 
production  and  marketing.  There  is  fear 
that  bilateral  free  trade  would  result  in  loss 
of  Mexican  control  over  decisions  regard- 
ing its  own  Industry  and  trade  policy. 

And  there  is  concern  that  free  trade 
would  involve  political  and  cultural  de- 
pendence on  the  United  States.  In  Canada, 
as  already  noted,  the  free-trade  option  was 
rejected  earlier  out  of  concern  it  would 
lead  to  political  union.  In  both  Mexico  and 
Canada,  there  is  disquiet  that  a  free-trade 
agreement  would  Imply  free  movement  of 
capital  and  hence  U.S.  control  over  their 
national  Industries  In  the  United  States, 
the  concern  would  be  about  free  movement 
of  the  other  factor,  labor,  and  that  Mexican 
workers  would  flood  the  U.S.  market  even 
more  than  now  when  they  enter  without 
legal  sanction. 

The  Issues  are  false.  In  each  case,  steps 
bevond  free  trade  would  require  separate 
decisions  agreed  to  by  all  partners.  There  is 
nothing  in  a  free-trade  agreement  that  need 
remove  Mexican  control  over  Its  own  In- 
dustrial decisions  or  Its  hydrocarbon  in- 
dustry. Free  capital  and  labor  movement 
might  enhance  free  trade,  but  they  are  not 
crucial  The  free  movement  of  goods  can 
serve  as  a  reasonable  substitute  for  free  fac- 
tor movement.  The  historical  record  con- 
tradicts the  thesis  that  free  trade  leads  to 
political  union.  One  need  only  look  at  the 
record  of  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion for  proof  of  this,  or  even  at  the  EEC 
In  which  each  country  clings  to  Us  own 
sovereignty  despite  the  thoroughgoing  na- 
ture of  free  trade,  common  conunerclal 
policy,  common  agrlculturiJ  policy,  and  the 
current  effort  at  monetary  union.  Indeed, 
one  can  argue  that  a  formal  agreement  on 
free  trade  will  enhance  Canadian  and  Mexi- 
can ability  to  influence  U.S.  trade  policy 
decisions. 

Let  me  repeat:  there  Is  no  basis  for  the 
argument  that  free  trade  must  lead  to  f\ir- 
ther  integration.  There  Is  no  Inevitable  pro- 
gression from  free  trade  to  free  factor  mo'vS- 
ment,  monetary  union,  economic  union,  or 
political  union.  There  Is  no  Inevitable  loss 
of  control  over  domestic  oil  and  natural  gas 
policy  What  further  steps  countries  wish 
to  take,  or  not  take,  are  matters  for  separate 
decision. 

CONCLUSIONS 

I  can  be  brief.  Let  me  make  Just  two 
points. 

1.  The  principal  Impediment  to  free  trade 
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in  North  America  Is  political.  The  weaker 
countries  economically.  Mexico  and  Canada, 
fear  that  free  trade  would  lead  to  some  loss 
of  sovereignty  and  cultural  Identity.  This 
emotional  reaction  cannot  be  overcome  by 
intellectual  argument  alone  and  it  is 
likely  to  be  decisive  in  preventing  a  move- 
ment towards  North  American  free  trade,  at 
least  for  now. 

2.  However,  we  can  get  on  with  the  de- 
bate on  the  economic  merits  and  defects  of 
the  free-trade  option.  That  Is  my  purpose 
here,  to  encourage  this  debate,  and  not  Just 
In  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where  It 
has   been    taking   place,    but   In   Mexico.* 


RiKSKY.  Stevens,  Bradley,  Hatch,  De- 
CoNcmi,  and  myself.  Joining  the  caucus 
since  then  have  been  Senators  Sckmitt, 
Williams.  Thurmond.  Cochran,  Cran- 
ston. Bentsen,  McGovern,  Talmadge, 
and  ScHWEntEH.« 


NORTH  AMERICAN  TRADE  CAUCUS 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
ability  of  America  to  compete  with  the 
various  regional  economic  blocks  of  the 
world  has  always  been  a  subject  of  great 
concern  to  me.  Due  to  many  factors,  the 
United  States  finds  itself  battling  hard- 
er than  ever  before  for  its  share  of  world 
markets.  Economic  reality  suggests  that 
we  can  ill  afford  a  continual  pattern  of 
isolationism  and  protectionism  in  an  in- 
creasingly interdependent  world. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  joined  with 
my  colleague  from  Montana.  Senator 
Baucus.  in  forming  within  the  Senate  a 
North  American  Trade  Caucus.  The 
United  States  shares  many  of  the  same 
opportunities  and  problems  that  cur- 
rently confront  both  Mexico  and  Can- 
ada and  it  is  in  our  best  interest  to  im- 
prove present  relations  while  generating 
new  ones.  It  is  thus  the  intent  of  the 
caucus  to  participate  in  the  advance- 
ment of  the  concept  of  North  American 
trade  integration  and  to  help  improve 
the  Nation's  relations  with  both  Mexico 
and  Canada. 

To  achieve  this  goal  we  plan  to  em- 
ploy the  assistance  of  the  private  sector. 
The  caucus  will  ask  various  sectors  of 
private  enterprise  to  establish  a  commit- 
tee to  study  the  issue  and  afterward  pro- 
vide us  with  its  findings.  To  maximize 
the  potential  for  success  of  its  efforts. 
the  caucus  and  the  proposed  committee 
will  emphasize  the  need  to  be  aware  and 
sensitive  to  the  political  currents  in  Mex- 
ico and  Canada  and  will  analyze  our 
neighbors  trade  and  economic  policies  in 
depth.  We  recognize  that  our  neighbors 
will  question  our  motives  with  some 
skepticism  and  because  of  this  the  cau- 
cus will  enlist,  to  some  degree,  the  co- 
operation and  assistance  of  appropriate 
foreign  officials. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  the  con- 
cept of  North  American  trade  inter- 
dependence is  viewed  as  a  long-term  ef- 
fort. The  caucus,  in  conjunction  with 
the  private  sector  committee,  will  iden- 
tify and  stress  specific  areas  of  current 
and  future  trade  interest  among  the 
North  American  countries.  From  those 
areas  that  offer  possibilities  for  mutually 
beneficial  agreements  the  caucus  hopes 
to  work  toward  agreements  that  are 
more  long  term  and  comprehensive  in 
nature. 

Formation  of  the  caucus  has  received 
a  wide  and  favorable  response  from 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  hoped  that  the  enthusi- 
asm will  continue. 

Original  members  of  the  caucus  are 
Senators  Baucus,  Dole,  Long,  Javits,  Zo- 


HE  SPEAKS  SOFTLY  AND  PACKS  A 
BIG  WALLOP 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Association 
recently  exercised  great  wisdom  in  select- 
ing George  S.  Irvin  as  their  new  national 
president. 

I  have  known  George  Irvin  for  years. 
Mr.  Irvin  is  a  leader  in  the  Colorado 
business  and  civic  community  because 
he  is  so  thoughtful,  honest,  and  straight- 
forward. 

Auto  dealers  face  tough  problems.  High 
energy  and  interest  costs  arc  challenges 
to  be  resolved  in  the  eighties.  George  Ir- 
vins  30  years  experience  in  the  auto  In- 
dustry will  help  auto  dealers  meet  these 
challenges. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  want  to  get  better  acquainted  with 
George  Irvin.  Therefore,  I  ask  that  Al 
Flemings  article  'He  Speaks  Softly  and 
Packs  a  Big  Wallop, "  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows : 
He  Speaks  Softly  and  Packs  a  Big  Wallop 
(By  Al  Fleming) 
George  S.  irvin  is  a  low-key  leader  whose 
Influence  spans  a  multitude  of  horizons 

From  the  mile-high  vista  of  a  Denver  Chev- 
rolet dealership  to  the  sea-level  dealings  of 
Washington  politics,  government  and  In- 
trigue. Mr.  Irvin  talks  softly  but  carries  a  big 
wallop. 

Mr.  Irvins  clout  expands  Feb  13  in  New 
Orleans,  when  he  becomes  president  of  the 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Assn  (NADAi. 
As  the  guiding  force  behind  21.000  franchlsed 
new-car  and  truck  dealers,  he  assumes  com- 
mand of  an  industry  with  big  problems. 
"Challenges."  he  corrects  the  interviewer: 
High  Interest  rates.  Inflation.  Energy. 

Mr.  Irvin  cites  the  high  cost  of  floor  plans 
as  a  major  nightmare.  "  .  .  more  than  double 
In  a  vear." 

He  adds:  "NADA  will  be  fine-tuning  its 
business-management  committee  to  furnish 
members  with  the  tools  to  repair  damage 
from  the  flow  of  cash  from  detUershlps  to  fi- 
nancial institutions.  You  combat  it  by  going 
back  to  good  business  basics.  Watch  inven- 
tories. Be  a  shrewd  buyer  of  both  new  and 
used  stock." 

Mr.  Irvin's  vision  switches  quickly  from 
practical  lessons  learned  during  30  years  as 
a  dealer  to  national  p>ollcy.  He  has  spent  a 
decade  In  the  NADA  hiearchy  and  knows  the 
issues.  Energy  is  a  long-term  problem.  We 
need  to  move  ahead  on  alternative  fuels.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  incentives  for  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production,"  he  says 

The  55-year-old.  silver-haired  entrepre- 
neur's thoughts  switch  from  Denver  to  west- 
ern Colorado — the  heart  of  oU -shale  country 
and  where  he  holds  financial  Interest  In  a 
Chevrolet  dealership  at  Gunnison.  "Water 
supply  Is  the  problem  with  oil  shale."  he 
says 

As  for  claims  of  spoiling  the  landscape 
with  mining.  Mr.  Irvin  quips:  "It's  desolate 
Anything  they  do  with  that  part  of  Colorado 
will  make  it  look  better  " 

With  personal  conviction  fostered  by  his 
27-year-old  married  daughter.  Jill  Zamora.  a 
nuclear  chemist.  Mr.  Irvin  says:  "We  need  to 
get  the  hvsterla  of  Three  Mile  Island  behind 
us.  Nuclear  energy  Is  safe  Our  nation  needs 
It." 
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Mr  Irvin  has  plenty  of  energy  of  his  own 
For  the  past  year,  as  first  vice  president  of 
NADA,  he  spent  half  his  time  in  national  af- 
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severance  taxes  on  energy  resources.  development.   We  know  that  the  costs 
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the  gas  pump  he  pays  a  little  of  that  must  move  quickly  to  initiate  high-level 
me  Bas  pump  "<:  „  „„^  o  iifHr>  ^f  tho  negotiations  on  energy,  immigration  and 
Texas  severance  tax  and  a  little  of  the         «  „^,^  deveioomentlo  overcome  mistakes 


responsibility  nationally  as  did  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Sr.  but  I  can  handle  my  own 
financial    affairs    in    a    resoonslble    manner. 
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Mr  Irvln  has  plenty  of  energy  of  his  own. 
For  the  past  year,  as  first  vice  president  of 
NADA,  he  spent  half  his  time  In  national  af- 
fairs working  closely  with  his  predecessor. 
William  C  Doenges  -BUI  had  me  Involved 
In  all  phases  of  NADA  business,"  Mr  Irvln 
says  'Being  president  shouldn't  take  any 
more  time." 

Mr  Irvlns  time  is  already  divided.  He  per- 
sonally operates  one  of  II  Chevrolet  dealer- 
ships In  Denver,  garnering  his  10  percent  of 
the  market  Next  door  Is  his  Subaru  dealer- 
ship Ten  blocks  away  Is  his  Mercedes-Benz- 
BMW  dealership  A  four-way  drive  takes  him 
to  the  Chevrolet-Oldsmoblle-Buick  dealer- 
ship in  Gunnison 

Flying  the  Friendly  Skies  cf  United"  2.000 
miles  to  Washmgton  may  be  even  more  ro- 
mantic Mr  Irvlns  blonde.  Irish-born  wife. 
Lillian,  has  been  a  United  Airlines  steward- 
ess for  22  years 

Mr  Irvln  keeps  trim  with  frequent  tennis 
or  golf  matches,  but  admits  he  lost  six 
strokes  from  his  handicap  since  he  under- 
took successive  positions  of  vice  president, 
treasurer  and  chairman  of  two  key  NADA 
conunlttees. 

In  Denver  he  remains  active  In  sute  and 
metro  auto  dealers  associations  as  well  as  the 
Salvation  Army  and  Rotary  Club 

Mr  Irvln  learned  the  car  business  from  his 
father.  George,  who  launched  a  Denver  deal- 
ership 1.1  1921  After  working  two  oth-r  deal- 
erships and  World  War  U  service,  he  returned 
home    and    bought    the    family   business   In 

Denver  Journalist  Chuck  Moozakls  writes. 
"The  base  of  his  operation  Is  calculatedly 
well  spread  Not  only  Is  he  selling  Chevro- 
lets.  Americas  favorite  car.  he  also  sells  Su- 
barus  to  get  the  foreign-car  enthusiast  as 
well  as  owning  part  interest  in  Murray  Mo- 
tors down  the  street,  a  dealership  specializ- 
ing in  high-priced  imports  and  other  luxurv 
cars  Mr.  Irvln.  in  a  nutshell,  is  tapping  aU 
three  markets— low-,  mid-  and  high-price— 
and  should  be  able  to  weather  any  upcoming 
storms  "  ^ 

Considering  the  lines  of  businesses  under 
George   Irvln"   signs  along   Colorado   Blvd 
Mr    Irvin   is  asked  how  much  time  he  can 
spare  away  from  Denver  attending  national 

analrs 

As  much  as  It  takes."  he  replies,  reaching 
for  a  telephone  that  rings  continuously  "Al- 
ready I  have  a  sore  left  ear,  and  the  year  is 
Just  starting  " 

Along  with  President  Irvin.  NADA  elected 
these  officers  for  1980:  First  VP  Wendell  H 
Miller.  Dodge  Lincoln-Mercury  Honda  deal- 
er. Binghampton.  N.Y.;  Secretary  Frank  C 
Davis  Jr  Bulck-Opel  dealer.  Nashville  TN 
Treasurer  George  W  Lyies.  Chevrolet  Rolls- 
Royce  dealer.  High  Point    NC 

Directors  elected  as  v.p  's:  Leslie  M  Emer- 
son. Chevrolet  dealer  Lewlston.  ME  .  region 
I:  Bertrand  A  Feiber.  Chevrolet, Bulck  deal- 
er, Bogalusa    LA.  region  2. 

,.f*""^"r''%.^'^'''^'^  '°  '^^  '■'"^n^e  commlt- 
I^!>  ,.,r  Jhorstad,  Chevrolet  dealer.  Madi- 
son. WI  five-year  term  Joseph  A  Barrv 
Pontiac  Buick  Volvo  Datsun  dealer  New- 
port. RI.  one-year  term 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  on  the  board 
Rhnrt      %'    .  '^^  retirement  fund    Allan  R 
Rhodes^   Ford  Honda   dealer.    Paducah    KY 
Jerry  M   Blelfield   Ford  dealer   Detroit  ' 
of^r,?»t»   '°  ;hree-year  terms  on  the  board 
C    rurrvV    the  insurance  trust:   William 
c    Curry.   Bulck-Opel   dealer.   Dallas     Frank 
Ellsworth    Dodge  dealer.  Idaho  Palls   ID  i 


COAL  SEVERANCE  TAXES 
•    Mr     BAUCUS     Mr    President,    pro- 
posals   have    been    introduced    in    the 
Senate  and   the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ,s.  1778  and  H.R.  6625 .That  wo^ld 


limit   the   ability   of   States  to  impose 
severance  taxes  on  energj'  resources. 

I  can  sum  up  my  position  on  these 
proposals  in  a  few  short  words 

They  are  unprecedented,  unfair,  and 
unreasonable. 

They  are  the  most  blatant,  disgusting 
examples  of  special  interest  legislation 
I  have  ever  seen  in  my  years  in  public 
office. 

The  legislation  is  being  promoted  by 
a  handful  of  midwestern  and  southern 
electric  companies  who  are  willing  to 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  each  week  in 
a  thinly-veiled  attempt  to  enact  some 
of  the  most  selfish  legislation  ever  con- 
ceived. 

And.  on  the  bottom  line,  if  they  suc- 
ceed, they  will  do  virtually  nothing  to 
reduce  the  electric  bills  of  their  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  Montanans  were  told 
in  the  early  1970's  that  our  State's  coal 
was  the  Nation's  energy  "ace  in  the 
hole." 

And,  we  were  concerned.  We  were 
concerned  about  the  impact  coal  de- 
velopment would  have  on  our  State's 
social  structure,  its  environment,  and 
its  ability  to  govern  itself  effectively. 

Montana  took  several  steps  to  insure 
that  our  coal  would  be  developed  and 
used  by  the  rest  of  the  Nation— but 
without  exploitation  of  our  people  and 
our  land. 

Montana  enacted  legislation  in  the 
1970's  that  was  monumental:  the  Fed- 
eral Strip  Mining  Act  is  virtually  a 
carbon  copy  of  legislation  enacted 
earlier  in  the  Montana  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  State  established  a  Major  Fa- 
cility Siting  Act  to  insure  that  coal- 
burning  facilities  are  built  to  minimize 
environmental  and  socioeconomic  dam- 
age. And.  Montana  enacted  a  Coal  Sev- 
erance Tax. 

Montanans  understand  that  they 
will— and  must — play  a  role  in  solving 
this  Nation's  energy  crisis. 

But  we  know  that  coal  mining  brings 
coal  miners — who  need  houses,  schools 
hospitals,  roads,  sewers,  police  and  fire 
protection,  and  other  public  services. 

We  know  that  coal  mining  creates 
whole  new  towns  where  once  only 
prairie  dogs  lived. 

And.  we  know  that  all  this  costs 
money. 

Montana  is  not  an  indudstrial  State 
Virtually  our  entire  income  comes 
from  natural  resources:  Agricultural 
products,  forest  products,  and  minerals 
Because  we  have  a  small  population 
and  a  small  industrial  base,  our  only 
means  of  raising  revenue  to  deal  with 
the  costs  of  coal  development  is  through 
taxation  of  the  coal  itself. 

Opponents  of  the  severance  tax  have 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  a  propor- 
tion of  the  severance  tax  proceeds  are 
placed  in  a  trust  fund. 

I  should  point  out  that  Montana's 
citizens  voted  2  to  1  in  1976  to  create 
this  trust  fund  They  could  just  as 
easily  voted  for  immediate  tax  relief 

But  we  recognize  that  Montana's  coal 
IS  a  nonrenewable  resource.  Some  day 
it  is  going  to  run  out.  Montanans  have 


long  experience  with  natural  resource 
development.  We  know  that  the  costs 
of  development  do  not  end  when  the 
resources  are  gone. 

Fabulous  gold  deposits,  and  then  fab- 
ulous copper  reserves  were  exploited— 
and  sent  out  of  State. 

Today  these  resources  are  largely  gone. 
But  the  environmental  and  social  dam- 
age remain— and  is  still  being  paid  for 
Montanans. 

Montanans  also  watched  the  coal  boom 
in  Appalachia.  We  saw  what  happened 
when  the  boom  turned  to  bust — the  ab- 
ject poverty,  the  ruined,  sterile  environ- 
ment, the  lack  of  economic  opportunity. 
Mr.  President,  Montanans  beheve  that 
we  should  not  come  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  help  in   dealing  with  the 
problems  of  energy  development.  So.  we 
have  moved  to  fill  this  void  by  imposing 
a  reasonable  and  responsible  tax  on  coal. 
We  intend  to  protect  our  soil,  water, 
and  wildlife  for  the  good  not  only  of 
Montanans,  but  for  all  Americans.  We  in- 
tend to  develop  the  social  structure  that 
is  necessary  for  energy  development.  We 
intend  to  develop  the  highways,  schools, 
and  other  facilities  that  are  needed  if  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  is  going  to  use  our  coal. 
Recent  stories  in  the  newspaper  have 
referred    to    Montanans    as    "blue-eyed 
Arabs."  The  proponents  of  the  legislation 
to  limit  severance  taxes  would  have  you 
believe  that  there  really  is  a  sheik  of 
Great  Falls  or  a  shah  of  Billings. 

But  let  us  imagine  for  a  moment  what 
would  happen  if  the  tables  were  turned. 
Let  us  imagine  that  Montana's  utilities 
wanted  to  buy  coal  from  areas  repre- 
sented by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

What  would  their  attitude  be  then? 
Would  they  want  their  constituents  to 
foot  the  bill  for  developing  the  coal  used 
by  Montana  utilities?  Would  they  want 
their  constituents  to  pay  for  the  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  police,  and  fire  protec- 
tion for  thousands  of  miners  moving  into 
their  States''  Would  they  want  their  con- 
.stituents  to  pay  higher  taxes  so  that 
Montanans  could  benefit  from  their  coal 
deposits? 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  any  Sen- 
ator would  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  limit  his  State's  ability  to  deal 
with  impacts  of  development. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  us  examine 
the  cost  of  Montana's  coal  severance  tax. 
On  average,  the  severance  tax  add.=  less 
than  1  percent  to  the  total  cost  of  utilities 
that  use  Montana  coal.  Many  States' 
sales  taxes  add  significantly  more  to  util- 
ity bills.  But  I  am  not  here  today  arguing 
that  these  sales  taxes  are  exorbitant,  un- 
fair, excessive  tax  profiteering. 

In  Minnesota,  Montana's  coal  sever- 
ance tax  adds  at  most  2  percent  to  utility 
bills.  But  the  Minnesota  sales  tax  ados  4 
percent  to  the  same  bill.  Which  tax  is 
too  hign?  What  would  happen  to  the 
State's  treasury  if  that  4-percent  tax 
were  abolished? 

But  of  course,  if  you  are  from  Texas, 
you  would  not  have  to  ask  that  question. 
Their  severance  tax  raised  SI. 2  billion 
in  1979.  compared  to  only  $59  million 
raised  by  Montana.  Alaska's  State  en- 
ergy taxes  will  raise  $4.4  billion  in  1980. 
And  every  time  a  Montanan  goes  to 
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the  gas  pump  he  pays  a  little  of  that 
Texas  severance  tax  and  a  little  of  the 
Alaska  severance  tax.  But.  again,  I  am 
not  asking  for  a  hmitation  on  their 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  some  big-spending  util- 
ities are  trying  to  deflect  attention  from 
their  inability  to  reduce  electric  rates. 
Legislation  to  reduce  severance  taxes  is 
an  election  year  scapegoat  for  their  in- 
effective efforts  to  conserve  energy  and 
keep  utility  rates  down. 

While  Montana's  coal  severance  tax 
contributes  less  than  1  percent  to  utility 
bills,  the  cost  to  construct  and  operate  a 
coal-fired  generating  plant  is  50  percent 
of  that  bill.  And,  transporting  the  coal 
from  Montana  is  over  one-quarter  of  the 
bill. 

In  1977,  transportation  counted  for 
about  60  percent  of  the  delivered  cost  of 
Montana  coal.  In  recent  years,  annual 
freight  rate  increases  have  significantly 
exceeded  the  total  amount  of  the  Mon- 
tana coal  severance  tax. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  concentrate  on  their 
efforts  to  preserving  competitive  rail 
service  and  preventing  unreasonable 
freight  rates. 

If  proponents  of  this  legislation  are 
.serious  about  cutting  utility  rates  for 
their  constituents,  they  are  barking  up 
the  wrong  tree.  Because  even  if  they  suc- 
ceed— and  I  do  not  think  they  will — their 
constituents  are  not  going  to  pay  less  for 
electricity. 

I  hope  that  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  opposing  the  unprecedented 
attack  on  States'  rights  represented  by 
S.  1778  and  H.R.  6625.« 


IMPROVEMENT   OF   RELATIONS 
WITH  MEXICO  AND  CANADA 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  stated  on  numerous  occasions  that 
a  special  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  her  southern  and  northern 
neighbors  is  natural  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged.  But  as  is  often  the  case  be- 
tween neighboring  countries,  the  rela- 
tionship with  our  neighbors  has  often 
been  taken  for  granted  or  ignored. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Dallas  Morning 
News  addresses  our  relationship  with  one 
of  our  neighbors,  Mexico,  and  emphasizes 
the  inconsistency  of  pass  policies  toward 
them  and  poses  to  Congress  the  challenge 
of  correcting  the  situation.  It  is  my  in- 
tention, as  it  is  that  of  Senator  Baucus 
and  of  our  colleagues  on  the  North 
American  Trade  Caucus,  to  improve  and 
to  give  due  recognition  to  the  special  re- 
lationship between  our  Nation  and  that 
of  both  Mexico  and  Canada.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  caucus.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Why  Muddle  Mexico? 

In  a  presidential  election  year,  it  is  easy  to 
blame  mistakes  on  the  incumbent  because 
there  is  usually  plenty  of  ammunition  handv. 
But  Dr  Roger  W  Fontaine,  a  Latin  American 
affairs  specialist,  may  have  borne  down  too 
hard  on  President  Carter  with  his  criticism  of 
recent  US  -Mexico  relations. 

Dr.  Fontaine  told  a  Republican  Party  plat- 
form   committee    hearing    that    the   nation 


must  move  quickly  to  initiate  high-level 
negotiations  on  energy,  immigration  and 
economic  development  to  overcome  mistakes 
of  the  Carter  administration.  And  he  termed 
the  Mexicans  "confused"  about  U.S.  Inten- 
tions. 

That  confusion  exists  In  Mexico  is  under- 
standable. But  Congress  not  the  President, 
should  be  blamed.  Consider  these  situations: 

The  V£  government  encouraged  Mexico  to 
develop  winter  vegetable*  as  an  export  crop. 
But  when  Mexican  farmers  began  gaining  too 
large  a  share  of  the  market,  the  government 
almost  enforced  a  law  to  cut  off  Imports. 

While  U.S.  agricultural  products  sit  in  the 
field  because  of  a  railroad  car  shortage  Con- 
gress has  refused  to  waive  a  tariff  that  would 
allow  Mexican  manufacturers  to  supply  rail 
cars  that  domestic  producers  can't. 

And  while  U.S.  employers  all  but  Invite 
Illegal  aliens  Into  this  country  where  they  are 
often  exploited.  Congress  has  declined  to 
either  provide  funds  for  enforcing  Immigra- 
tion laws  or  to  penalize  employers  for  hiring 
Illegal  aliens. 

Paced  with  these  contradictions  between 
WDrds  and  deeds,  the  Mexicans  certainly 
should  be  confused  And  so  are  many  Ameri- 
cans who  wonder  why  a  next-door  neighbor 
hasn't  received  more  sympathetic  treatment 
from  Washington  for  more  than  a  century .0 


AN  AMERICAN'S  DECLARATION 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, recently  I  received  from  Mollie 
Glass  Pamplin  (Mrs.  Jack  C  Pamplin)  of 
Falls  Church.  Va..  an  inspiring  state- 
ment which  she  entitled  "An  American's 
Declaration." 

The  theme  of  Mrs.  Pamplin's  composi- 
tion is  that  while  none  of  us  can  be  the 
great  leaders  of  America's  past,  and  few 
of  us  can  hope  to  emulate  them,  each  of 
us  in  his  or  her  own  way  can  make  a 
contribution  toward  preserving  and 
strengthening  our  country. 

I  believe  that  Mrs.  Pamplin's  declara- 
tion deserves  to  be  widely  read,  and  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  "An  American's  Declara- 
tion" be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  declaration  is  as  follows: 
An  American's  Declaration 

I  cannot  be  the  "Father  of  My  Country" 
like  Geor^-e  Washington,  but  I  can  be  proud 
that  this  is  the  country  of  my  fathers,  and 
that  It  is  MY  country, 

I  may  not  be  a  great  architect  like  Thomas 
Jefferson,  but  I  can  be  the  architect  of  my 
own  fate  because  I  live  in  this  free  land. 

I  cannot  slen  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence like  John  Hancock  and  his  fellow 
patriots,  but  I  can  be  sure  that  I  am  present 
at  the  ballot  box  casting  my  vote  for  freedom 
as  I  help  to  elect  my  representatives  by  the 
democratic  process 

I  cannot  write  the  BUI  of  Rights  like 
George  Mason,  but  I  can  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  rights  of  others  and  never  allow  my 
rights  to   infringe  on   theirs 

I  may  not  ride  like  Paul  Revere  shouting 
"The  Redcoats  are  coming",  but  I  can  write 
to  my  Congressmen  and  my  President  when- 
ever I  wish,  sounding  the  alarm  when  I  see 
dangers  arising  for  my  country, 

I  may  not  be  a  great  teacher  of  law  like 
George  Wythe,  but  I  can  respect  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  be  a  law-abiding  citizen, 

I  cannot  discover  hundreds  of  uses  for 
the  peanut  like  George  Washington  Carver, 
but  I  can  conserve  the  resources  of  my 
country  by  using  carefully  its  gas.  elec- 
tricity and  water  and  leaving  the  parks  and 
countryside  clean  and  litter  free, 

I  may  not  espouse  the  doctrine  of  fiscal 


responslbUlty  nationally  as  did  Senator 
Harry  F,  Byrd,  Sr.  but  I  can  handle  my  own 
financial  affairs  In  a  responsible  manner, 
living  within  my  means,  budgeting  my  re- 
sources, saving  a  portion  and  sharing  a  por- 
tion, thus  making  my  contribution  to  the 
free  enterprise  system, 

I  may  not  be  a  great  humorist  like  Will 
Rogers,  but  I  can  develop  the  ability  to 
laugh  at  myself,  to  not  take  myself  too  seri- 
ously and  to  have  a  smile  for  my  fellowman. 

I  may  never  be  called  upon  to  face  serious 
illness  courageously  while  holding  high  pub- 
lic office  with  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon 
me,  as  did  Senator  Hubert  H,  Humphrey, 
but  I  can  face  whatever  life  sends  me  with 
a  love  of  country,  love  of  family  and  faith 
in  God, 

If  I  can  be  Inspired  by  the  great  leaders 
of  my  country  to  live  by  high  principles  as 
they  did.  then  I  will  be  an  American  citizen 
who  can  be  proud  of  his  country  and  my 
country  can  be  proud  of  me  # 


REPEAL  THIS  ROBBERY  OF  OLDER 
PERSONS 

•  Mr,  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President,  it 
was  my  pleasure  today  to  testify  heiore 
the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Security, 
chaired  by  Senator  Nelson,  regarding 
S.  1287,  which  I  have  introduced  to- 
gether with  several  other  Senators,  to  re- 
peal the  earnings  test  of  social  security. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  this  money 
does  not  belong  to  the  Government.  It 
belongs  to  older  persons  whether  they 
earn  extra  money  or  not. 

Repeal  of  the  earnings  ceiling  will  ben- 
efit older  persons  and  it  will  benefit  the 
economy.  Virtually  ever>-  economic  study 
done  in  the  last  year  or  so  concludes  that 
repeal  of  the  ceiling  on  earnings  will 
generate  tremendous  new  revenues  in  so- 
cial security  taxes  and  income  taxes. 

In  my  testimony  today.  I  presented 
data  and  arguments  from  no  less  than 
13  economists  who  believe  elimination  of 
the  test  will  produce  substantial  addi- 
tional revenues  which  will  flow  into  the 
Social  Security  System  and  general 
revenues. 

Mr  President,  since  this  evidence  is 
relatively  new.  I  ask  that  the  complet* 
text  of  my  statement  may  appear  in  the 
Record,  where  it  may  be  available  to 
any  of  my  colleagues  who  are  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  that  the  names  of 
all  sponsors  of  S.  1287  may  appear  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  is  as  follows : 
Repeal   This    Robbery    or    Older   Persons 
(Statement    of   Senator   Barrt   Qoldwater) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  personally  thank 
you  for  your  great  courtesy  In  scheduling  the 
hearing  for  today  so  that  I  might  appear 
before  you. 

Strange  as  It  seen^.  there  has  never  before 
been  a  Congressional  hearing  solely  address- 
ing the  earnings  celling  on  social  security 
benefits,  and  I  applaud  your  decision  to  give 
me  and  others  an  opportunity  today  to  focus 
on  this  anomaly  in  the  old  age  Insurance 
program 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  earnings  test 
should  be  repealed  at  age  65.  which  Is  the 
traditional  age  of  entitlement  to  full  benefits 

The  bin  I  have  Introduced  with  Senators 
Bayh,  DeConclnl.  Pressler  and  Stone  as  co- 
authors will  do  just  that  S  1287  will  repeal 
the  earnings  celling  for  all  persons  age  65 
and  older  beginning  In  January  of  1983 

We  are  joined  by  15  other  Senators  who 
have  cosponsored  S   1287.  and  I  ask  that  the 
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text  of  the  bill  and  names  of  all  20  sponsors 

may  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Senator  Jepsen  has  silso  Introduced  repeal 

legislation.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill    He 


But  what  do  the  economists  say  about 
cost?  I  wUl  turn  to  that  question   now. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  claims 
it  wUl  cost  82.1   billion  in  additional  l>ene- 


tax  receipts  to  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  even  higher  than  Professor  Colberg  has 
estimated.  This  study  concludes  that  If  the 
earnines   test    were   eliminated    for   workers 
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than  half  have  no  health  problems,  are  not 
affected  by  compulsory  retirement  rules  and 
did  not  want  to  retire    Studies  of  work  ex- 


C  Bell,  "The  Cruel  Tangled  Web  Called 
Social  Security.  "  Los  Angeles  Times,  Decem- 
ber 16.  1973.  part  VI.  at  pp  1.4. 
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when  field  mice  evidently  caused  a 
shutdown  at  a  large  nuclear  plant  in 
California.  Details  of  the  problem  and 
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text  of  the  bill  iLnd  names  of  all  20  sponsors 
may  appear  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
Senator  Jepsen  has  also  Introduced  repeal 
legislation.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill  He 
Is  a  coeponsor  of  S    1287 

Mr  Chairman,  the  law  now  discriminates 
against  more  than  11  million  citizens  aged 
65  to  72  If  persons  of  this  age  wish  to  or 
must  continue  working,  they  must  pay  a  sur- 
tax of  50"  !  They  lose  one  dollar  of  social 
security  for  every  two  dollars  of  wages  on  all 
Income  earned  over  »5.000,  until  their  bene- 
fits are  cut  entirely. 

This  tax  of  50<~c  Is  In  addition  to  any 
Federal.  State.  County  or  city  Income  taxes 
they  will  have  to  pay;  and  the  penalty  Is  on 
top  of  continued  social  security  taxes  col- 
lected from  aged  workers  whether  or  not  they 
receive  benefits. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  law  has  been  improved. 
An  amendment  which  I  offered  In  1977.  as 
modified  by  the  substitute  amendment  of 
Senator  Church,  increased  the  celling  In 
stages  from  83,000  to  »6,000  and  lowered  the 
exempt  age  to  70  from  72  This  amendment 
win  be  fully  effective  In  1982 

But  I  want  to  go  a  step  beyond  the  1977 
amendments  The  sponsors  of  S  1287  want 
to  repeal  the  celling  entirely 

We  believe  the  money  older  persons  pay 
Into  social  security  Is  theirs.  It  does  not  be- 
long to  the  government  and  the  government 
should  have  no  say  In  how  it  Is  paid  back. 
The  governments  only  responsibility  is  to 
pay  It  back:  whether  older  persons  earn  extra 
money  or  not  has  nothing  to  do  with  It 

And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you.  Mr    Chair- 
man, that  the  working  person  does  not  bear 
the  entire  burden  of  the  social  security  tax. 
As  Professor  William  C   Mitchell  has  written: 
■Whatever  the  fiscal  Illusions  Involved,  the 
tax  on  the  employer  is  actually  a  tax  on  labor; 
he  passes  on  his  share  of  the  tax  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  form  of  lower  wages."  ' 
Professor  Mitchell  adds: 
"The  real  social  security  tax  on  the  indi- 
vidual   worker   Is   not    the   5.85   percent   the 
law   stipulates,    but    double   that   amount."^ 
In  1982.  that  tax  will  be  even  higher,  for 
a  combined  tax  rate  of  13.4  percent.  The  tax 
base    of    workers    will    have    been    Increased 
eight  times  and  their  tax  rates  thirteen  times. 
In  the  words  of  our  former  colleague,  the 
late  Senator  Paul  Douglas,  who  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  a  consultant  on  so- 
cial security  In  the  1930's: 

'■(These  workers)  have  earned  their  an- 
nuities. To  require  them  to  give  up  gainful 
employment  is.  in  reality,  attaching  a  con- 
dition upon  insurance  which  they  have 
themselves  bought."' 

There  are  other  reasons  for  repealing  the 
wage  test.  The  American  Medical  .'Association 
has  concluded  older  persons  suffer  great 
physical  and  mental  harm  by  being  forced 
to  retire  sooner  than  they  wish.'  Another 
reason  is  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  national 
economy  caused  by  loss  of  the  skills  and  out- 
put of  older  persons  who  retire  in  order  to 
collect  their  full  social  security  checks. 

Also,  we  know  that  many  older  persons 
must  continue  working  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  high  cost  of  living  They  cannot  afford 
the  luxury  of  staying  at  home. 

To  these  points,  I  might  add  the  basic  in- 
consistency between  a  Federal  law  which  dis- 
courages employment  of  older  persons  and 
the  national  policy  of  eliminating  mandatory 
retirement  before  age  70  The  1978  Age  Dis- 
crimination Amendments  tell  older  persons 
they  can  work  up  to  age  70  free  of  compul- 
sory retirement  rules  The  social  security 
earnings  test  tells  these  same  persons  they 
must  retire  at  age  65  or  suffer  a  penalty  by 
loss  of  their  benefits. 

Several  leading  economists  support  repeal 
of  the  earnings  test  Nobel  Prize  economist 
Milton  Friedman  Is  one.  Professor  Carolyn 
Shaw  Bell.  Chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  at  Weliesley  College  Is  another^ 
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But  what  do  the  economists  say  about 
cost?  I  will  turn  to  that  question  now. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  claims 
It  will  cost  $2.1  billion  in  additional  bene- 
fits to  repeal  the  test  In  1983  •'  But  this  esti- 
mate does  not  take  account  of  several 
savings. 

Professor  Marshall  Colberg  of  Florida 
State  University,  a  former  president  of  the 
Southern  Economic  Association,  has  iden- 
tified at  least  five  Important  cost  savings: 
"1.  Added  income  tax  collections  would 
accrue  from  additional  earned  dollar  In- 
come as  a  result  of  expansion  of  labor  force 
participation  of  OASI  recipients. 

"2.  Additional  payroll  tax  collections 
would  be  made  from  the  added  employees 
and  their  employers,  and  from  self-em- 
ployed recipients  of  old-age  benefits. 

"3.  More  federal  excise  taxes  would  be 
collected. 

"4.  Underreporting  of  earned  Income  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  de- 
cline. 

"5.  A  decline  In  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration costs  would  occur  since  the  earn- 
ings test  Is  hard  to  administer." ' 

Professor  Colberg  adds  a  sixth  factor  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  He  says: 

"The  whole  Idea  of  the  cost  of  repeal  of 
the  retirement  test  is  a  fallacy  based  on  a 
narrow  accounting  view.  Extra  work  effort 
by  the  over-65  group  would  Increase  the 
real  national  product  and  real  Income  per 
capita."" 

Professor  Colberg's  findings  are  confirmed 
by  Professor  Colin  D.  Campbell,  who  is 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege and  one  of  the  Nation's  leading  author- 
ities on  social  security.  Professor  Campbell 
adds  that  "the  disincentive  effect  of  the 
earnings  test  on  employment  makes  older 
persons  more  dependent  upon  governmen- 
tal transfer  payments,  raising  the  overall 
cost  of  government  spending." » 

In  other  words,  remove  the  earnings  test, 
and  reduce  public  assistance  costs. 

Professor  Campbell  agrees  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  economy,  removing  the 
earnings  test  Is  costless.  In  a  private  letter 
to  me.  dated  September  17,  1979,  Professor 
Campbell  criticizes  the  current  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  for  looking  "at 
the  elimination  of  the  retirement  test  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  social  security 
system  rather  than  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  economy  as  a  whole." 
He  writes: 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  the  economy, 
the  retirement  test  is  clearly  a  bad  policy. 
It  discourages  employment,  reduces  the  sup- 
ply of  labor,  and  lowers  the  total  output  of 
the  economy." 

Next,  we  might  ask  what  is  the  dollar 
amount  of  savings  identified  by  these  econ- 
omists? Professor  Colberg  has  made  a  de- 
tailed analysis  of  the  additional  taxes  to  be 
collected  from  persons  added  to  the  work 
rolls  If  there  were  no  means  test  at  age  65. 
In  1977.  he  estimated  repeal  would  result 
In  added  Federal  tax  collections  of  $454  mil- 
lion per  year  In  a  private  letter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 12,  1979,  Professor  Colberg  has  up- 
dated this  figure  for  me  to  1982.  He  calcu- 
lated that  removal  of  the  earnings  celling 
In  1982  would  raise  a  minimum  of  $633  mil- 
lion additional  payroll  and  Income  taxes. 
Taking  account  of  other  factors.  Professor 
Colberg  believes  the  total  savings  will  amount 
"to  at  least  one-third"  of  the  estimated  cost.  ' 
Using  very  conservative  estimates.  Profes- 
sor Colberg  finds  that  219,105  presently  re- 
tired persons  aged  65-69  will  be  added  to  the 
work  force  by  elimination  of  the  test.  His 
analysis  does  not  Include  any  estimate  of 
older  persons  66-69  who  are  already  work- 
ing and  may  Increase  their  incomes  once  the 
celling  is  lifted. 

A  recent  study  by  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration  researchers  proves   that   increased 


tax  receipts  to  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  even  higher  than  Professor  Colberg  has 
estimated.  This  study  concludes  that  If  the 
earnings  test  were  eliminated  for  workers 
aged  65-69.  the  net  increase  in  social  security 
tax  receipts  and  individual  income  taxes 
would  amount  to  79  percent  of  the  cost  of 
increased  benefits." 

The  authors  look  both  at  elderly  persons 
who  are  still  working  and  those  who  are  now 
retired.  They  find  that  social  security  recipi- 
ents aged  65-69,  who  are  presently  working, 
will  increase  their  earnings  sufficiently  to 
raise  an  additional  $149  million  of  social 
seculty  taxes  and  $212  million  of  individual 
income  tax  payments.  This  group  includes 
161.422  current  workers  who  are  clustered 
at  or  Just  below  the  ceiling  and  923.565  work- 
ers who  now  earn  enough  to  have  some,  but 
not  all  of  their  benefits  denied. 

The  researchers  also  find  that  615.061  work- 
ers, who  already  make  over  the  upper  bound- 
aries of  the  ceiling  and  therefore  receive  no 
benefits,  will  reduce  their  earned  income  once 
the  celling  is  removed.  The  authors  calculate 
that  this  negative  effect  will  lower  Federal 
Income  taxes  by  $21  million  and  drop  social 
security  taxes  by  $10.6  million. 

The  authors  assume  that  1,372,828  social 
security  recipients,  with  wages  $900  or  more 
below  the  ceiling,  will  not  increase  their 
work  effort  at  all. 

Finally,  the  writers  believe  299,000  persons 
aged  65  to  69,  who  will  otherwise  be  fully  re- 
tired, will  rejoin  or  remain  in  the  work  force 
If  the  earnings  test  Is  eliminated.  These  new 
workers  will  generate  $540  million  In  new 
social  security  taxes  and  $786  million  in  add- 
ed income  taxes. 

In  all.  the  study  finds  that  repeal  will  bring 
in  $1.7  billion  of  Increased  revenues,  which 
represents  79  percent  of  the  government's 
estimated  $2  1  billion  cost. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  study  puts  added 
social  security  taxes  at  32  percent  of  benefit 
payouts  Another  researcher.  Philip  Cagen, 
estimated  repeal  of  the  test  would  generate 
Increased  payroll  taxes  equal  to  33  percent  of 
the  cost  In  a  1974  report  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Advisory  Council,'-  The  consistency  ol 
these  two  government  economic  studies  of- 
fers confidence  the  conclusions  do  not  over- 
-state  the  savings  of  repeal. 

Since  80  percent  of  the  total  tax  Increases 
are  represented  by  the  earnings  of  retired 
persons  who  will  return  to  work,  I  will  take  a 
closer  look  at  this  group  Actually,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  researchers  have 
taken  cautious  approach  to  estimating  re- 
turning workers  They  have  made  a  personal 
Judgment  that  only  5  percent  of  all  fully  re- 
tired social  security  recipients  aged  65-69  will 
reenter  the  work  force.  There  are  5.7  million 
retired  covered  workers  in  this  age  group. 
The  researchers  determine  that  only  3  mil- 
lion of  them  have  the  potential  to  earn  wages 
above  the  ceiling 

The  authors  conclude  that  only  one-tenth 
of  these  3  million  retirees  will  resume  work. 
The  authors  compare  this  fraction  with  the 
findings  of  another  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration researcher,  who  reported  in  1978  that 
no  more  than  12  percent  of  retirees  would  be 
very  likely  to  return  to  work.  But  the  same 
report  indicates  that  another  24  percent  of 
retired  persons  "constitute  an  ambivalent 
group  whose  members  might  return  to 
work  "  -' 

Also,  the  researchers  might  have  used  an- 
other Social  Security  Administration  study 
which  concludes  that  only  16  percent  of  re- 
tired men  age  65  wanted  to  retire.  This  .study 
reveals  that  only  14  percent  of  all  men  age 
65  had  left  work  because  of  health  reasons 
Another  36  percent  gave  compulsory  retire- 
ment policies  as  the  reason  they  left  work  " 
But  this  is  no  longer  as  relevant  because 
Congress  lifted  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  for  most  workers  from  65  to  70  in  1978." 
Applying  the  earlier  survey,  adjusted  for 
the  new  age  discrimination  law,  to  the  5.7 
million  fully  retired  persons  age  65-69.  more 
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than  half  have  no  health  problems,  are  not 
affected  by  compulsory  retirement  rules  and 
did  not  want  to  retire  Studies  of  work  ex- 
perience data  convince  me  that  most  of  these 
persons  remain  out  of  the  labor  force  because 
of  the  earnings  test 

For  example.  Professors  William  Bowen 
and  Aldrich  Finegan  point  to  the  Income 
test  as  the  cause  of  up  to  half  of  retirement 
decisions  at  age  65.'"  Professor  Michael  Bos- 
kin  of  Stanford  University,  who  Is  pioneering 
new  research  of  retirement  data,  finds  the 
earnings  test  "dramatically  Increases  the 
probability  of  retirement"  He  concludes  that 
a  mere  reduction  'of  the  implicit  tax  on 
earnings  from  one-half  to  one-third  cuts  the 
annual  probability  of  retirement  in  half  for 
typical  workers."  " 

Profes.sors  Robert  Kaplan  and  Arnold  Web- 
er of  Carnegie-Mellon  University  also  believe 
government  cost  estimates  failed  to  consider 
millions  of  retired  persons  who  would  re- 
enter the  work  force  once  the  earnings  test 
is  repealed.  Many  of  these  persons  do  not 
have  a  choice  of  working  part  time  They 
can  either  work  full  time  or  not  at  all.  If 
the  celling  is  eliminated,  they  will  return 
to  work  with  no  additioiial  cost  to  the  sys- 
tem. They  are  receiving  maximum  benefits 
already." 

Professor  Anthony  Pellechio  has  also  dem- 
onstrated that  eliminating  the  earnings  test 
will  significantly  liicrease  labor  supply.  He 
believes  the  clustering  of  earned  Income 
around  the  exempt  amount,  and  the  shifting 
of  this  cluster  in  in  step  with  changes  In 
the  exempt  amount,  present  graphic  evidence 
of  the  relationship  between  labor  activity 
and  tlie  earnings  celling,'-' 

The  same  effect  of  changes  in  the  level  of 
exempt  earnings  was  found  by  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  researcher  Kenneth 
Sander  in  1970,  Mr.  Sander  concluded  that 
"a  fairly  large  number  of  workers  responded 
to  the  higher  annua!  exempt  amount  by  in- 
creasing their  annual  earnings"  to  the  new. 
higher  ceiling.-'" 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  wealth  of  con- 
sistent findings  in  these  numerous  economic 
studies.  I  believe  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  Job  activity  of  older  persons  Is  directly 
tied  to  the  earnings  test.  If  the  test  were  re- 
pealed. I  am  certain  well  over  the  5  percent 
of  retired  persons  estimated  by  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  researchers  would  resume 
working. 

In  my  opinion,  repeal  of  the  test  will  vir- 
tually finance  Itself.  But,  even  If  the  Social 
Security  Administration  paper  Is  correct,  the 
short-fall  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  cost.  I  sug- 
gest that  any  deficit  should  be  financed  by 
shifting  a  comparable  part  of  the  welfare 
component  of  social  security  to  general  rev- 
enue financing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  give  older  per- 
sons a  break.  Repeal  the  earnings  test  and 
give  them  back  the  money  that  thev  have 
earned. 
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ARE  MICE  MIGHTIER  THAN  NUKES? 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  some- 
times it  is  hard  not  to  laugh  at  nuclear 
power  fiascoes  we  keep  hearing  about — 
from  a  worker's  shirttail  recently  shut- 
tine  down  a  plant  in  "Virginia  when  it  got 
caught  on  a  knob  to  some  radioactive 
coffee  that  was  being  served  at  a  plant 
in  Michigan  because  the  water  supply 
was  hooked  up  to  a  radioactive  waste 
line. 

Although  such  incidents  have  an 
amusing  side,  they  should  serve  as  a 
warning  that  the  nuclear  industry  is  not 
blessed  with  perfection,  and  that  the 
most  unexpected  events  can  occur.  Un- 
fortunately, such  events  can  lead  to  acci- 
dents the  likes  of  which  humanity  should 
never  have  to  suffer. 

The  vulnerability  of  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry was  demonstrated  late  last  year 


when  field  mice  evidently  caused  a 
shutdown  at  a  large  nuclear  plant  in 
California.  Details  of  the  problem  and 
what  the  Government  is  doing  to  solve  it 
are  contained  in  the  following  two 
stories,  which  I  ask  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  are  as  follows : 
I  From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Nov.  10,  1979) 
San   Onofre    Plant   Shittdown   Blamed   on 
Field  Mice 

Field  mice  apparently  caused  the  electrical 
malfunction  that  shut  down  the  San  Onofre 
nuclear  plant  Wednesday,  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  officials  said  yesterday 

Plant  Manager  Jarlath  Curran  said  sev- 
eral dead  mice  were  found  directly  below  the 
burned  electrical  distribution  system,  a  480- 
volt  unit  located  two  floors  below  the  Unit  1 
reactor  control  room. 

Curran.  who  said  the  Investigation  Into 
the  malfunction  will  continue,  said  he  was 
not  aware  there  were  mice  In  the  room  hous- 
ing the  electrical  equipment.  He  said  the 
company  Is  looking  Into  a  rodent-control 
program. 

An  Edison  spokesman  said  mice,  rats, 
snakes  and  other  animals  have  caused  equip- 
ment malfunctions   at   other   power  plants. 

On  Wednesday,  an  electrical  flash  occurred 
in  the  electrical  distribution  system,  gener- 
ating heavy  smoke  The  Camp  Pendleton  Fire 
Department  was  called  to  the  plant,  but 
there  was  no  fire  when  firefighters  arrived. 

The  malfunction  destroyed  copper  con- 
duits designed  to  distribute  electricity  to 
plant  equipment.  There  was  no  emergency  or 
immediate  safety  hazard  and  there  was  no 
release  of  radiation.  Edison  officials  have 
said. 

Repairs  likely  will  keep  the  456-megawatt 
nuclear  unit  closed  down  until  late  next 
week. 

Each  day  the  nuclear  reactor  remains 
Closed  costs  Edison  up  to  $250,000  to  buy  re- 
placement power.  The  costs  are  passed  along 
to  Edison  and  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
customers  who  receive  power  from  the  nu- 
clear plant. 

The  utility  Is  making  use  of  other  power 
sources  In  Its  system  to  make  up  for  the  loaa 
of  Unit  1. 

I  From  the  San  Diego  Union,  Nov.  14,  1979) 

Better   Mice   Aee   Outsbiarting   Better 
Mousetrap 

LrvERMORE.  Calif. — Engineers  at  Lawrence 
Llvermore  Laboratory  are  attempting  to  de- 
sign a  better  mousetrap 

However,  nature  might  be  designing  a 
better  mouse. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  scientists 
got  Interested  in  mousetraps  because  field 
mice  became  a  serious  problem  for  them  by 
eating  through  wires  and  causing  other  mis- 
chief 

Three  of  four  traps  designed  at  Llvermore 
utilize  a  teeter-totter  or  walk-the-plank  de- 
sign in  which  a  mouse  seeking  bait  gets 
dumped  into  a  container  of  water  where  he 
drowns. 

However,  when  the  scientists  showed  off 
their  traps  this  week  lor  reporters,  a  couple 
of  mice  proved  too  smart. 

As  one  mouse  walked  up  the  tiny  teeter- 
totter  to  get  some  bait,  another  sat  at  the 
bottom  end  providing  a  counterweight  to 
keep  the  teeter-totter  from  tipping.* 


GUNS  AND  BREAD 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr  President,  a  re- 
cent New  York  Times  editorial  brought 
our  guns  and  butter  budget  debate  into 
the  stark  human  terms  of  guns  versus 
bread.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  in 
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proposing  $1.4  bilhon  in  cuts  in  the  food 
stamp  program  is  literally  taking  bread 
off  the  tables  of  hungry  Americans.  The 
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budget  have  complicated  matters,  and  there 
is  a  real  danger  that  Congress  will  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  problem  before  May  15. 

In    that    case,    food    atamn    rtictrfKi»tli-,«    iiHii 


paying  Federal  income  tax  This  day  i.s 
particularly  onerous  for  millions  of  two- 
earner  families.  They  have  the  distinr- 
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vou  assume  each  person  Is  earning  $10,000 
tow^ards  the  family "s  $20,000  Income  their 
Joint  tax  liability  lias  increased  from  $2,345 


recently  retired  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress.   For    more    than    three    decades. 


lorney  General  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled "The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration's CENTAC  program^An  Effec- 
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proposing  $1.4  billion  in  cuts  in  the  food 
stamp  program  is  literally  taking  bread 
off  the  tables  of  hungry  Americans.  The 
$430  million  in  cuts  recommended  by  the 
President  and  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  make  500.000  people  pres- 
ently receiving  food  stamps  ineligible  for 
the  benefits,  and  markedly  reduce  the 
support  given  to  other  needy  Americans. 
The    Senate    Budget    Committee    also 
agreed  to  these  cuts,  but  they  went  much 
further,   taking  draconian  measures  to 
more  than  triple  the  savings.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  people  these  cuts 
will  take  off  the  roles.  But  I  do  know  that 
many,  many  millions  of  Americans  will 
receive  substantially  fewer  food  stamps 
because  of  them.  These  millions  will  be 
the   growing   children    who   need   both 
the  school  lunches  and  the  extra  nourish- 
ment that  the  so-called  duplicate  food 
stamp  benefits  provide  to  supplement  the 
inadequate  diet  that  can  be  purchased 
with  even  the  maximum  amount  of  food 
stamps.  These  millions  will  also  be  the 
young  and  the  old  who  live  in  the  colder 
regions  of  the  countrj-  who  next  winter 
will  have  to  choose  between  more  heat 
and  more  food,  because  their  energy  as- 
sistance  moneys   that   the  Government 
felt  was  important  for  them  to  have  will 
be  counted  as  income  in  computing  their 
food  stamp  benefits. 

The  Times  editorial  does  not  mention 
the  cut  in  the  WIC  program  of  $100  mil- 
hon  from  the  $946  million  that  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  recommended  to  the 
Budget  Committee.  But  this.  too.  is 
among  the  most  insidious  of  the  budget 
cuts,  for  it  takes  bread  from  hungry 
Americans,  among  whom  are  America's 
most  vulnerable  from  a  nutrition  stand- 
point. 

We  talk  of  increasing  our  national  de- 
fense caoabilitv.  Yet  these  drastic  cuts 
in  the  food  stamo  and  WTC  oroerams 
will  caw^e  an  undermining  of  the  health 
of  our  Nation  that  can  onlv  weaken  the 
defense  capability  that  we  are  trying  to 
imorove 

I    ssk    that    the    Times    editorial    be 
printed  in  the  RvropD. 
The  editorial  follows : 

OtTN.s  AND  Bread 
Few  social  programs  have  so  altered  the 
conditions  of  American  life  as  have  food 
stamps.  Until  these  Federal  coupons  were 
Introduced  during  the  60s.  many  poor  peo- 
ple went  hungn,-  This  month.  20milllon  are 
using  them  to  buy  food  at  their  grocery 
.stores.  But  now.  the  food  stamp  program 
facM  obstacles  In  Congress  that  could  cause 
hardshlo  and  hunger. 

As  If  having  to  choose  between  guns  and 
butter    isn-t    hard    enough,    some    senators 

sizable   increases   in   defense   spending   the 

t.TolT\''^  ""■^*^>-  P^Po^ed  they 
A^d  to  fin^  .r  ^"  ^'Jdltlonal  $58  billion. 
And  to  find  the  money,  they  would  raid  the 
food   stamp   budget.   Their  choice.   In  other 

gunf  Thaf  1?  'f  b^ead-and  they  ch^se 
guns  That  Is  not  a  choice  that  a  sensible 
le^^alone   a   ciylllzed    Senate   wllf  aTof  to 

CongreL'v'LtlTu'nf"'^  '^^  ^'''  '^  ''^^ 
v-uugress  vastly  underestimated  the  cost  of 

•   a^nrTv'lf  "^'^"^  '^'^  ''^'  Unless  Uquck 
iir.„    ,      .1  °^"^te  has  acted  to  add  i2  5  hii 


budget  have  complicated  matters,  and  there 
is  a  real  danger  that  Congress  will  not  be 
able  to  handle  the  problem  before  May  15. 
In  that  case,  food  stamp  distribution  will 
stop  June  1.  How  many  days  delay  are  toler- 
able? The  answer  is  another  question :  How 
many  days  must  go  by  before  mUlions  of 
people  notice  they  are  not  eating? 

The  second  problem  involves  the  budget 
for  fiscal  1981.  starting  next  October,  and  it 
is  even  more  grave.  There  is  no  question 
that  most  Federal  spending  needs  to  be  re- 
duced. Balancing  the  budget  is  a  duty,  al- 
beit a  painful  duty.  Hence  we  do  not  like  the 
saving  of  $430  million  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  proposes  in  future  food 
stamp  spending,  but  at  least  the  reduction 
seems  reasonably  planned. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  another 
story.  It  would  slash  $1.4  billion,  and  in 
ways  that  seem  almost  mean.  One  idea  is  to 
redefine  poverty.  Anyone  who  receives  emer- 
gency Federal  payments  to  help  meet  higher 
fuel  costs  is  to  be  considered  a  little  richer 
and  thus  eligible  for  fewer  food  stamps 
This  nearly  transparent  fig  leaf  would  save 
$200  million.  Another  proposal  would  cut 
$600  million  on  the  grounds  that  some  chil- 
dren are  subsidized  for  four  meals  a  day  be- 
cause they  get  school  lunches  as  well  as 
food  stamps. 

We  recently  fell  for  that  one  ourselves  be- 
cause eliminating  the  "duplicate  meal'' 
sounds  sensible.  But  as  Secretar\-  of  Agri- 
culture Bergland  informed  us.  food  stamp 
benefits  are  based  on  a  very  low-diet  plan 
Few  families  spending  at  such  a  level  get 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  School 
lunches  offset  this  nutritional  deficit  some- 
what, at  least  for  the  chUdren. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  the  United  States 
declared  war  on  hunger  and  malnutrition 
The  food  stamp  program  has  been  the  chief 
weapon  in  that  war,  and  it  Is  a  war  America 
has  been  winning.  Now,  unless  there  Is 
prompt  action  on  the  1980  budget  and  un- 
less the  Senate  overturns  its  budget  com- 
mittees proposals  for  1981,  there  will  be  a 
new  battle  cry.  Oh  yes,  America  is  deter- 
mmed  to  feed  its  poor  people  .  .  some  of 
them  .       some  of  the  time 

Granted,  there  must  be  budget  cuts 
Granted,  everybody  will  feel  them.  But  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  should  go  first  be- 
fore taking  bread  olT  the  table  » 
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TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
MOUNT  PLEASANT  CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION  CENTER 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  Mount 
Pleasant  Catholic  Education  Center  of 
Cleveland  is  celebrating  its  10th  anni- 
versary this  week.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  faculty 
and  staff  for  providing  quality  education 
to  Cleveland -area  students  studying  un- 
der their  supervision.  I  would  also  like  to 
recognize  the  efforts  of  all  parents,  stu- 
dents and  members  of  the  Mount  Pleas- 
ant community  who  have  worked  hard  to 
support  this  school  and  to  insure  many 
young  Ohioans  of  getting  the  best  edu- 
cational services  available.  I  would  like 
to  acknowledge  the  special  efforts  of  Sis- 
ter Ruthmary  Powers  and  Bishop  Lyke 
for  their  roles  in  the  many  activities 
slated  for  this  week.  April  21-25.  1980  to 
celebrate  Mount  Pleasant  Catholic 
Education   Centers    10th   anniversary* 


THE  MARRIAGE  PENALTY  TAX 
•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
we  observed  the  passing  of  a  universally 
dreaded  day.  April  15.  the  deadline  for 


paying  Federal  income  tax.  This  day  is 
particularly  onerous  for  milhons  of  two- 
earner  families.  They  have  the  distinc- 
tion of  paying  excessively  high  taxes  sim- 
ply because  they  are  married.  This  year 
as  in  previous  years,  many  couples  chose 
to  divorce  in  order  to  avoid  the  marriage 
penalty.  Let  us  hope  that  next  year  the 
largest  segment  of  taxpayers  will  no 
longer  suffer  from  this  unjust  provision. 
In  this  regard,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  recently  held  2  days 
of  hearings  on  the  marriage  penalty. 
The  overwhelming  message  of  the  wit- 
nesses was  that  this  "quirk"  in  the  law 
is  inequitable  and  provides  many  nega- 
tive incentives  contrary  to  national 
objectives. 

I  request  that  my  testimony  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Mike  Gravel 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  submit 
testimony  to  the  House  Ways'  and  Means 
Committee  regarding  the  marriage  penalty 
tax.  This  tax  is  onerous  in  times  of  relative 
economic  stability,  but  is  clearly  insupport- 
able during  periods  of  uncontrollable  infla- 
tion. The  bill  that  I  Introduced  last  May  in 
the  Senate  would  not  totally  eliminate  the 
marriage  penalty  incurred  by  two-earner 
families,  but  It  would  substantially  relieve 
the  unfair  additional  tax  burden  on  these 
families  without  a  serious  drain  on  the  Treas- 
ury. I  would  like  to  briefly  explain  to  the 
Committee  my  analysis  of  the  problem  and 
my  reasons  for  choosing  the  legislative  solu- 
tion embodied  in  S.  1247. 

A  married  couple  experiences  two  phenom- 
ena when  they  fill  out  their  tax  form:  one. 
their  two  single  standard  deductions  have 
been  replaced  with  the  lower  married  deduc- 
tion; and  two,  if  both  are  working  the  com- 
bination of  their  incomes  has  catapulted 
them  into  a  higher  tax  bracket.  The  second 
phenomenon  becomes  Increasingly  visible  as 
husband  and  wife  earn  equal  shares  of  the 
family's  income  Infiation  further  exacerbates 
the  problem  by  pushing  them  into  higher  and 
higher  tax  brackets  while  their  buying  power 
is  ever  decreasing. 

The  often  substantial  increase  in  tax  lia- 
bility due  to  wedlock  is  inconsistent  with  my 
understanding  of  our  existing  federal  tax 
policy.  We  have  been  guided  by  several  prin- 
ciples which  are  meant  to  make  our  tax  sys- 
tem a  just  one  The  most  important  of  these 
are  undoubtedly  that  taxation  should  be 
progressive  and  that  individuals  with  like 
incomes  should  pay  similar  tax.  Another  im- 
portant principle  has  been  that  marriage 
should  neither  be  penalized  nor  rewarded  by 
our  tax  law  We  cannot  totally  achieve  all 
three  goals:  our  task  has  been  to  adjust  all 
three  in  order  to  achieve  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  tax  burden.  I  think  we  have 
been  relatively  successful  in  terms  of  the 
single  taxpayer  and  the  traditional  one- 
earner  family.  But  our  achievement  is  lack- 
ing in  terms  of  the  two-earner  family  be- 
cause working  couples  experience  a  signifi- 
cant increa.se  in  tax  liability  when  they 
marry  We  have  not  successfully  e.vtended 
the  principles  of  marriage  neutrality  and  tax 
parity  ( taxing  equal  incomes  equally)  to 
two-earner  couples. 

To  demonstrate  the  inequity  of  treatment 
consider  the  single  person  in  1979  who 
earned  $20,000  and  was  taxed  $3,837  as  com- 
pared to  the  one-earner  family  also  earning 
$20,000  and  taxed  $2,745.  Clearly,  in  terms 
of  tax  llablUty.  substantial  allowance  has 
been  made  for  the  additional  financial  re- 
sponsibilities associated  with  families  Now 
when  you  look  at  the  two-earner  couple  with 
an  Income  of  $20,000  you  notice  that  family 
status  has  worsened  their  tax  situation.  If 
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you  assume  each  person  is  earning  $10,000 
towards  the  family's  $20,000  Income  their 
Joint  tax  liability  lias  increased  from  $2,345 
to  $2,745.  This  increase  of  $391  is  due  solely 
to  their  marriage,  for  them  it  is  the  marriage 
penalty. 

There  are  proposals  before  the  Committee 
which  would  reevaluate  the  three  tax  units 
and  perhaps  eliminate  the  single-family  dis- 
tinction. The  members  of  the  Comnilttee  are 
well  aware  of  the  complexity  of  the  issues 
involved  in  this  task.  I  do  not  necessarily 
disagree  with  any  of  the  approaches  of  these 
bills:  there  are  pros  and  cons  attributable 
to  all  But.  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  do  not  foresee  an  oppor- 
timlty  In  the  near  future  for  a  thorough 
investigation  and  resolution  by  our  respec- 
tive committees  of  the  very  difficult  tax 
policy  questions  presented  by  the  marriage 
tax. 

And  yet,  a  consensus  on  the  Inequity  of 
the  marriage  penalty  tax  Is  building  and  de- 
manding that  we  take  action  Therefore,  I 
have  proposed  a  tax  deduction  of  10  percent 
of  the  lower  earner's  income  up  to  $20,000. 
This  approach  will  substantially  reduce  the 
marriage  penalty  while  not  altering  current 
tax  policy;  It  also  minimally  depletes  gen- 
eral revenues^approxlmately  $3.5  billion  Is 
the  estimated  cost. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  two  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have  Intro- 
duced bills  similar  in  concept  to  S  1247. 
With  the  leadership  established  in  this  Com- 
mittee to  explore  the  marriage  penalty  tax  I 
feel  confident  that  we  can  resolve  this  Issue 
in  the  near  future.  I  -vant  to  add  that  I 
would  encourage  both  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
study  the  appropriateness  of  current  tax 
units  when  time  and  resources  allow  us  to 
effectively  deal  with  all  the  issues.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  need  to  reevaluate  both  the 
relative  tax  burden  distributed  among  the 
three  tax  groups  and  the  rationale  for  dis- 
tinguishing between  married  and  single.  Our 
society  has  changed  and  its  time  our  tax  pol- 
icy caught  up. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  further  comment 
about  the  Impact  of  the  marriage  penalty 
tax.  As  much  as  any  other  factor,  broad- 
ened equal  ccree/  opportunities  for  women 
have  encouraged  the  advent  of  the  two-earn- 
er family  Our  tax  policy  which  discourages 
this  phenomenon,  contradicts  those  federal 
policies  which  seek  to  bring  women  Into  the 
iat>or  force.  The  marriage  penalty  tax  pro- 
vides a  negative  Incentive  for  women  to  enter 
the  labor  force  and  unfairly  penalizes  them 
when  they  do. 

Our  current  economic  problems  will  also 
motivate  more  women  to  seek  employment 
What  they  will  find  are  government  pro- 
k'rams  and  policies  assuring  them  success 
but  Imposing  a  high  cost  If  they  are  a  two- 
earner  family  through  an  excessively  high 
tax  on  their  Income  Efforts  to  Increase  the 
family's  Income  to  keep  pace  with  double- 
digit  inflation  will  be  a  losing  battle  as  long 
as  we  allow  the  marriage  penalty  tax  to 
continue. 

Our  constituents  are  outraged  and  will 
not  accept  excuses  why  we  cannot  address 
this  well-known  inequity  that  has  a  demon- 
strable negative  effect  on  families  We  have 
the  wherewithal  to  reduce  the  marriage  pen- 
alty tax  this  year  The  comorehenslve  hear- 
ings scheduled  bv  this  Committee  Is  an  en- 
couraging first  step.0 


recently  retired  from  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. For  more  tiian  three  decades. 
Helen  Miller  served  the  Congress  by  sus- 
taining a  high  quaUty  of  support  through 
some  of  the  most  active  years  of  Federal 
education  policy  making.  She  is  one  of 
those  admirable  persons  who  avoid  visi- 
bility and  receives  satisfaction  from  the 
products  to  which  she  contributes  even 
though  they  are  often  attributed  to 
others.  In  this  manner.  Miss  Miller  up- 
held one  of  the  strongest  traditions  of 
the  Congressional  Research  Service  and 
Its  predecessor  agency,  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  in  serving  the  Con- 
gress. 

Following  World  War  II  service  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  Australia, 
Helen  Miller  joined  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  and  became  an  invaluable 
resource  for  the  legislative  process.  In 
that  era,  most  of  the  work  consisted  of 
providing  various  types  of  information, 
and  she  developed  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  entire  field  of  education,  as 
well  as  specific  knowledge  of  past  and 
current  Congressional  actions  in  educa- 
tion. With  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  in  1970.  the  Legislative  Refer- 
ence Service  became  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  and  Miss  Miller  found 
herself  facing  the  challenge  of  providing 
leadership  during  a  period  when  the  mis- 
sion of  this  Congressional  support  agency 
was  being  dramatically  expanded.  She 
admirably  rose  to  the  occasion,  providing 
guidance  and  stability  during  a  decade 
of  change  as  well  as  seeking  to  preserve 
those  traditions  that  have  made  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  an  effective 
congressional  support  agency. 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  has  become  more 
directly  involved  in  providing  support  for 
the  legislative  process.  As  the  leader  of 
the  education  section  in  CRS.  Helen  Mil- 
ler served  as  the  teacher  for  numerous 
analysts  who  provide  direct  support  to 
Members  and  committees.  In  this  man- 
ner, she  extended  her  competencies  and 
shared  her  expertise  to  furnish  maxi- 
mum service  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Through  her  support  and  leader- 
ship, CRS  expanded  its  services  with  the 
development  of  computer  simulation 
capabilities  and  extended  policy  analy- 
sis that  have  become  an  integral  support 
component  during  consideration  of  leg- 
islation on  education  grant  and  entitle- 
ment programs. 

Helen  Miller's  diUgence,  commitment 
to  excellence,  and  sense  of  history  will  be 
missed,  but  she  can  take  pride  in  know- 
ing that  the  institution  she  helped  to 
build  will  continue  to  serve  the  Congress 
and  has  been  made  stronger  by  her  pres- 
ence. To  her  we  extend  our  gratitude 
and  hope  that  retirement  provides  her 
with  new  opportunities  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  life.* 


HELEN  MILLER  OF  CRS— A  DEDI- 
CATED AND  ABLE  AIDE  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. Arts,  and  Humanities.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
to  Helen  Miller,  a  gracious  lady  who  has 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  RE- 
PORT ON  THE  DRUG  ENFORCE- 
MENT ADMINISTRATION'S  CENTAC 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
27.  1980.  the  General  Accounting  Office 
published  a  report  prepared  for  the  At- 


torney General  of  the  United  States  en- 
titled "The  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration's CENTAC  program^An  Effec- 
tive Approach  to  Investigating  Major 
Trafficking  That  Needs  to  be  Expanded." 
A  Central  Tactical  Unit  is  created  when 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  per- 
sonnel identify  a  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zation that  operates  on  such  a  scoF>e  that 
it  can  be  effectively  investigated  and 
prosecuted  only  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  DEA  field  offices  in  more  than 
one  DEA  region  and  of  personnel  from 
DEA  headquarters.  Staff  from  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
and  local  police  forces  may  also  be  as- 
signed to  the  investigation  Prosecutions 
are  coordinated  by  the  Criminal  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  Thus  the 
CEn>JTAC  program  is  a  flexible,  multire- 
source  approach  to  the  problems  po.'sed 
by  drug  organizations  that  are  at  the  top 
of  the  criminal  hierarchy. 

Conclusions  drawn  by  the  authors  of 
the  report  are  the  product  of  work  that 
includes  review  of  cases  and  probation 
reports  at  several  judicial  districts:  dis- 
cussions with  judges  and  U.S.  Attorneys; 
and  analysis  of  DEA  criminal  investiga- 
tive files.  Results  of  the  report  are  sum- 
marized by  GAO  as  follows : 

Using  few  resources.  Central  Tactical  in- 
vestigations have  account  for  a  high  number 
of  major  trafficker  arrests.  Although  Efrug 
Enforcement  Administration  officials  main- 
tain the  program  Is  at  Its  optimum  level, 
there  Is  a  paucity  of  data  to  confirm  or  refute 
that  position  'The  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration needs  to  conduct  a  rigorous  re- 
examination of  its  j>ositlon  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  either  reallocating  existing  resources  or 
Justifying  to  the  Congress  Its  need  for  addi- 
tional resources. 

Even  though  the  investigations  have  been 
impressive  In  terms  of  the  number  of  high- 
level  traffickers  arrested,  traffickers  In  general 
have  not  forfeited  drug-related  assets. 
Changes  are  needed  to  improve  the  Govern- 
ments  ability  to  cause  the  forfeiture  of  those 
assets. 

I  congratulate  the  administration  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
on  a  job  well  done  The  Central  Tacti- 
cal Units  are  certainly  successful  Like- 
wise, I  congratulate  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  on  their  thorough  report. 

I  am  sure  the  report  will  aid  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  their  efforts  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  their  im- 
portant work  against  drug  traffickers. 
Congress  has  the  responsibility  of  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  tax  dollars  spent  to 
prevent  illegal  activity  are  not  expended 
frivolously.  This  report  assures  me  that 
the  CENTAC  program  is  the  best  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  and  it  points  the 
way  for  even  greater  improvements  in 
the  future. 

At  the  request  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, the  General  Accounting  Office  is 
now  preparing  a  similar  but  more  de- 
tailed report  on  the  use  of  criminal  for- 
feiture statutes  in  major  Federal  drug 
cases.  I  look  forward  to  another  thought- 
provoking  report  sometime  during  the 
summer.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the 
digest  of  the  GAO  report  described 
above  be  placed  in  the  Record  in  its  en- 
tirety. 

The  material  follows: 
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The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  velopment  of  major  conspiracy  cases  How-  way  to  explain  why  the  five  Central  Tactical 
CENTAC  Program — An  Effective  Ap-  ever.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  offi-  units  neither  geared  up  to  nor  achieved  any 
PBOACH  TO  Investigating  Major  Traffick-     cials  said  the  current  size  of  the  program  is      significant  seizures  of  traffickers'  assets.  (See 
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they    never    produce    that    much    since,         special  focus  is  on  the  disclosure  that  the      other  heavy  present  and  future  price  to  pay 
typically     they   produce   about   half    the     federal  government  may  select  the  General      for  atomic  electricity.* 
o^^.„,.  .v;.,,  ,.L»  H^cianpH  tn  HnP  tn  «h„t-      Electric  lacllity  at  Morris,  111.  (49  miles  south-  
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The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's 
CENTAC  Program — An  Effective  Ap- 
proach TO  Investigating  Major  Traffick- 
ers That  Needs  To  Be  Expanded 

digest 
The  1979  Federal  Strategy  for  Drug  Abuse 
and  Drug  Traffic  Prevention  states  that  Fed- 
eral domestic  drug  law  enforcement  should 
be  focused  on  major  drug  trafficking  organi- 
zations The  Central  Tactical  program  was 
established  by  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration to  do  just  that.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, large,  centrally  controlled,  many- 
faceted,  interregional,  conspiracy  investiga- 
tions of  major  drug  organizations  are  con- 
ducted. 

The  program  has  proven  to  be  an  effective 
method  of  investigating  and  prosecuting 
large  numbers  of  high  level  narcotics  traf- 
fickers and  should  oe  expanded  Using  few 
resources.  Central  Tactical  investigations 
have  accounted  for  a  high  number  of  ma- 
jor trafficker  arrests.  But  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  officials  say  the  program  size 
IS  optimum.  Data  to  support  or  refute  the 
agency's  position  is  limited. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
therefore,  needs  to  conduct  a  rigorous  re- 
examination of  its  position  to  serve  as  a 
basis  for  either  reallocating  existing  re- 
sources or  Justifying  to  the  Congress  its  need 
for  additional  resources. 

The  Federal  strategy  also  stresses  investi- 
gations which  lead  to  forfeiture  of  drug  traf- 
fickers' assets  to  immobilize  major  drng  or- 
ganizations. Central  Tactical  investigations 
have  had  minimal  success  in  this  area.  Ma- 
jor changes  are  needed  to  improve  the  Gov- 
ernment's abUlty  to  immobilize  traffickers  by 
taking  away  the  financial  reward  from  Illicit 
drug  dealings. 

CENTRAL    TACTICAL    UNITS    ARE    SUCCESSFXTL 

Initiated  in  1973.  the  Central  Tactical  pro- 
gram has  included  conspiracy  investigations 
of  21  major  drug  trafficking  organizations. 
The  program  nas  been  praised  by  officials  in 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Even  though  it 
comprises  only  a  small  portion  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration's  enforcement 
effort,  it  has  resulted  in  the  arrest  and  prose- 
cution of  many  top  narcotics  violators  For 
example: 

Central  Tactical  investigations  active  dur- 
ing the  3-year  period  (1976-1978)  have  re- 
sulted m  Indictments  of  731  traffickers  of 
which  260.  or  over  36  percent,  were  the  high- 
est level  violators.  Overall,  only  12  percent 
of  total  agency  arrests  are  high  level  viola- 
tors. (See  p   4.) 

Central  Tactical  units  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  over  12  percent  of  all  the  high-level 
Violators  arrested  from  1976  to  1978  while 
using  less  than  3  percent  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration's  enforcement  re- 
sources. (See  p.  4.) 

Federal  prosecutors  commented  that  the 
Central  Tactical  units  generated  some  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  best  in- 
vestigative efforts,  resulting  in  convictions 
and  lengthy  prison  sentences  for  traffickine 
organizations  leaders.  (See  p.  5.) 

EXPANSION     IS     IN     ORDER 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  has 
.dentlfied  over  lOO  leaders  of  major  organiza- 
tions for  priority  enforcement  action  Ac- 
cordliig  to  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
Officials,  probing  these  organizations  will  re- 

gationi",'|eeTV.r°"''  '"'^^^'^'^^  ''^'-"- 

un?ts?n^*'?>,'"''^''^  °^  '^^  ^«"'^«"  Tactical 
units  and  the  need  for  more  multireelonal 

theXn.'','r"'^^"°"^'  '-"^^  expansion  o 
such  «  '*"  ^'''""*'  P'°e^^"^  IB  warranted 
Such  expansion  would  be  consistent  with  the 

mint  AdLT.  ,*'V^'^«««<1  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  to  Increase  Its  emoha- 

clmr^T.r.'r?^'''  organizations  thXh 
Central  Tactical  Unit  operations  and  the  de- 


velopment  of  major  conspiracy  cases.  How- 
ever. Drug  Enforcement  Administration  offi- 
cials said  the  current  size  of  the  program  is 
optimum  given  existing  enforcement  re- 
sources and  required  commitments,  and  Its 
preference  for  regionally  controlled  investi- 
gations focused  on  major  traffickers.  (See 
P  8.) 

Data  needed  to  support  or  refute  the 
agency's  position  Is  limited.  Data  available 
suggests  that  commitments  to  investigate 
other  agencies'  referrals  are  largely  unpro- 
ductive. The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  greater  flexibility  to  reallocate  re- 
sources to  Central  Tactical  Investigations 
than  It  admits.  Regionally  controlled  inves- 
tigations work  against  one  of  the  major  bene- 
fits of  Central  Tactical  Investigations — ef- 
fective Investigations  of  the  full  scope  of 
major  traffickers'  activities.  Until  the  agency 
rigorously  evaluates  the  benefits  of  its  vari- 
ous programs,  it  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  know  whether  to  reallocate  resources  or 
be  able  to  justify  additional  resources  for 
Central  Tactical -type  Investigations.  (See 
pp.  8  to  13.) 

RISK    OP    ECONOMIC    LOSS    MUST    BE    INCREASED 

Even  though  the  forfeiture  of  drug  traf- 
fickers' assets  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Government's  strategy  to  immobilize  traf- 
ficking organizations,  the  Central  Tactical 
program  has  had  minimal  success  in  this 
area.  Although  many  high-level  drug  dealers 
have  received  substantial  prison  sentences. 
In  general  they  have  been  able  to  retain  their 
drug-related  assets.  The  estimated  annual 
revenues  of  the  five  criminal  organizations 
probed  by  the  Central  Tactical  units  GAG 
studied  in  detail  totalled  at  least  $65  million, 
but  the  Government  obtained  very  little 
of  those  revenues.  Forfeitures  of  traffickers' 
drug-related  assets  were  Insignificant  and 
only  10  percent  of  the  187  convicted  traf- 
fickers received  fines  which  totalled  onlv 
8118.000 

The  lack  of  success  In  obtaining  traf- 
fickers' assets  can  be  attributed,  at  least  In 
part,  to  three  interrelated  causes. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
lacks  financial  Investigative  expertise.  (See 
P    15.) 

Many  U.S.  attorneys  are  Inexperienced  in 
the  use  of  forfeiture  statutes,  or  consider 
prosecution  under  these  statutes  to  be  too 
timeconsumlng.  (See  p.  16.) 

Asset  seizures  were  not  established  as  a 
goal  in  the  Central  Tactical  unit's  operational 
plans.  (Seep.  18.) 

In  addition,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration has  requested  only  a  limited 
amoimt  of  tax  Information  for  narcotics  in- 
vestigations. (Seep.  19.) 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administration's 
investigative  personnel  do  not  have  back- 
grounds in  financial  analysis.  Unlike  other 
investigative  agencies  which  have  many 
ae-ent  accountants.  DEA  has  none  Because  of 
budget  limitations,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  Is  unlikely  to  Increase  its 
staff  with  a  significant  number  of  financial 
specialists.    (See  p.  16.) 

One  of  the  key  problems  identified  at  a 
September  1978  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration conference  on  the  use  of  financial 
intelligence  in  narcotics  investigations  was 
that  many  U.S.  attorneys  had  limited  knowl- 
edge of  or  tended  not  to  use  available  crim- 
inal and  civil  forfeiture  authorizations.  In 
addition.  Federal  prosecutors  stated  that  be- 
cause asset  forfeiture  cases  were  so  time- 
consuming,  it  may  be  more  efficient  to  use 
their  time  on  additional  cases  rather  than 
attempt  forfeiture  of  the  assets  of  a  trafficker 
already  convicted  and  In  prison.  (See  p  16.) 
Plans  and  proposals  for  Implementing  the 
five  Central  Tactical  units  reviewed  did  not 
specifically  provide  for  seizure  and  forfeiture 
of  traffickers'  assets  The  combination  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration's  lack  of 
expertise  and  the  U.S.  attorney's  unwilling- 
ness to  use  forfeiture  statutes  goes  a  long 


way  to  explain  why  the  five  Central  Tactical 
units  neither  geared  up  to  nor  achieved  any 
significant  seizures  of  traffickers'  assets.  (See 
p.  18.) 

RE  COM  MENDATIONS 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral direct  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  to  evaluat*  the 
effectiveness  of  the  various  methods  used  to 
investigate  major  traffickers  with  the  aim  of 
determining  whether  redirecting  enforce- 
ment resources  from  less  productive  ap- 
proaches is  feasblle.   (See  p.  13.) 

To  increase  the  use  of  financial  analysis 
and  obtain  forfeiture  of  traffickers'  drug- 
related  assets.  GAO  makes  two  additional 
recommendations  to  the  Attorney  General. 
(See  p.  20. )» 


NTJCLEAR  BOOSTER  EXPLAINS 
HOW  TO  DO  WITHOUT  IT 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President,  a  large 
number  of  {people  now  reject  the  idea  of 
building  any  more  nuclear  powerplants 
since  the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island 
demonstrated  just  what  a  foolish  idea  it 
is  to  depend  on  these  risky  machines. 
However,  there  is  less  support  for  shut- 
ting existing  plants  down  because  some 
people  have  fallen  for  the  nuclear  indus- 
try's predictions  of  gloom  and  doom  if 
plants  are  shut  dowTi. 

There  are  several  points  which  effec- 
tively rebut  the  alarmist  industry  pre- 
dictions. In  the  first  place,  if  future 
plants  should  not  be  built  because  they 
are  too  risky,  then  existing  plants  should 
not  be  allowed  to  operate  for  safety  rea- 
sons. In  fact,  they  may  be  more  risky 
than  future  plants  because  they  lack 
some  of  the  newer  safety  devices  that 
could  have  been  used  on  future  plants, 
because  they  have  suffered  the  damag- 
ing effects  of  corrosion,  stress,  radiation, 
heat,  and  pressure,  and  because  some 
are  sited  in  heavily  populated  areas.  A 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  staffer 
recently  termed  the  siting  of  three  plants 
24  miles  from  New  York  City  at  Indian 
Point.  N.Y..  as  "insane."  I  commend  him 
for  his  honesty  and  perception. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  aware  of  one 
contested  nuclear  licensing  case  w'here 
the  utility  involved  has  not  insisted  their 
proposed  nuclear  plant  was  absolutely 
essential.  Yet.  in  case  after  case  after 
case,  we  find  that  indeed  the  plants  are 
not  essential  because  power  shortages 
have  not  occurred  when  they  are  shut 
down,  or  when  they  have  not  been  com- 
pleted by  the  time  the  utility  said  they 
would  have  to  be  to  avoid  shortages. 
Although  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  com- 
plaints from  Pennsylvanians  about  util- 
ity plans  to  irradiate  them  by  venting 
radiation  from  the  shutdown  Three  Mile 
Island  plant,  we  have  not  heard  of 
anyone  "freezing  in  the  dark"  as  nuclear 
advocates  predict  a  nuclear  shutdov.Ti 
would  cause.  Last  summer,  during  a  hot 
New  York  August,  all  three  of  Con  Edi- 
son's nuclear  plants  were  simultaneously 
shut  down,  due  to  safety  and  mainte- 
nance problems  and  there  was  no  short- 
age. Nevertheless,  for  the  past  20  years 
Con  Ed  has  insisted  it  needs  nuclear 
power. 

Licensed  nuclear  plants  now  account 
for  about  13  percent  of  U.S.  electrical 
generating  capacity,  or  about  3  percent 
of  our  total  energy  supply.  Of  course. 
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they  never  produce  that  much  since, 
typically,  they  produce  about  half  the 
energy  they  were  designed  to  due  to  shut- 
downs and  deratings  related  to  accidents, 
maintenance,  leaks,  safety  problems,  and 
so  forth. 

Figures  from  the  utilities  indicate  that 
even  on  their  day  of  highest  electrical 
demand — a  hot  summer  day  when  air 
conditioners  are  running  full  blast — 35 
percent  of  their  generating  capacity  sits 
idle  So  if  we  give  the  nuclear  advocates 
every  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  assuming 
that  none  of  those  idle  plants  is  nuclear, 
and  that  the  nuclear  plants  were  all  run- 
ning at  full  capacity,  we  w'ould  still  have 
a  22-percent  reserve  of  idle  capacity  if 
we  shutdown  every  nuclear  unit;  35  per- 
cent minus  13  percent  equals  22  percent. 

When  confronted  with  these  figures, 
nuclear  advocates  often  point  out  that 
the  nationwide  figures  do  not  show  how 
dependent  some  areas  are  on  nuclear 
electricity,  and  they  invariably  remind 
us  that  Chicago  is  40-percent  dependent 
on  it.  They  seem  to  forget  that  we  have 
a  grid  capable  of  transporting  large 
amounts  of  power  from  one  area  to  an- 
other, so  that  power  lost  from  a  shut- 
down nuclear  unit  can  be  replaced  with 
"imported"  nonnuclear  electricity  from 
other  utilities. 

Well,  it  turns  out  that  even  heavily 
nuclearized  Chicago  can  do  without  ex- 
isting nuclear  plants,  according  to  Mr. 
George  Travers  of  Commonwealth  Edi- 
son. As  related  in  Ralph  Nader's  "In  the 
Public  Interest"  column  of  March  31, 
1980.  Travers  says  that  by  using  idle 
nonnuclear  generating  capacity.  Com 
Ed  could  shutdown  all  seven  of  their 
nuclear  plants  and  only  have  to  import 
2.800  megawatts  of  electricity  from  other 
nonnuclear  utility  sources.  Any  imple- 
mentation of  cost-effective  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements  would  reduce  the 
need  for  imported  power,  and.  in  fact. 
Mr.  Nader  has  told  me: 

Mr.  Travers  also  criticized,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  a  Chicago  suburb,  the  energy 
wasteful  architectural  design  of  the  large 
Chicago  skyscrapers  built  since  the  1973 
energy  crisis  began  He  deplored  the  large 
waste  of  electricity  In  these  building.'; 

Mr.  President,  if  an  official  of  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.  can  explain  how 
the  most  heavily  nuclear-dependent  part 
of  the  United  States  can  so  eas'ly  do 
'vithout  nuclear  power,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to 
allow  any  of  these  ultradangerous  plants 
to  operate  any  longer. 

I  submit  Ralph  Nader's  column  for 
printing  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows: 

In  The  Public  Interest 

Chicago.  Ill  —George  Travers  of  Common- 
wealth Edison  Co — the  utility  industry's 
most  prolific  operator  of  nuclear  plants — be- 
lieves the  anti-nuclear  opposition  in  the  Mid- 
west has  become  more  intense  He  should 
know.  His  job  is  to  repre.sent  his  boss.  Janie.'; 
O'Connor,  at  public  meetings  where  indig- 
nant citizens  ask   him  hard  questions.  .  .   . 

Throughout  the  farmlands,  small  towns 
and  cities  of  northern  Illinois,  where  seven 
nuclear  plants  are  licensed  and  six  more  are 
under  construction,  the  grass  roots  drive 
against  nuclear  power  i,s  spreading  Some  of 
the  activity  is  chronicled  in  a  periodical 
called  "No  Nukes  News." 


Special  focus  is  on  the  disclosure  that  the 
federal  government  may  select  the  General 
Electric  lacillty  at  Morris.  111.  i49  miles  south- 
west of  Chicago)  as  a  storage  dump  for  high- 
level  radioactive  waste  from  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Even  ultra-reaction- 
ary congressman  ihomas  Corcoran.  R-Ill  . 
opposes  this  move.  He  has  his  finger  to  the 
wind.  At  a  meeting  on  Feb.  27  in  Morris.  Un- 
dersecretary of  Energy  John  Deutsch  faced 
200  very  upset  citizens.  One  ol  them.  Warren 
Olson,  told  Deutsch  to  "tell  everyone  in 
Washington  that  Grundy  County  is  going  to 
fight  this  all  the  way" 

Mounting  concerns  also  is  being  drawn  to 
the  low-level  radioactive  waste  dump  at  Shef- 
field (120  miles  west  of  Chicago),  which 
neighboring  farmers  and  residents  suspect  is 
leaching. 

Less  newsworthy  but  even  more  portent- 
ous for  Commonwealth  Edison's  nuclear  Jug- 
gernaut are  meetings  in  private  homes  and 
churches  were  people  are  learning  about  the 
dangers,  costs  and  bungling  associated  with 
this  high-risk  technology.  Those  who  come 
to  learn  today  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  the 
civic  movement  to  shutdown  nuclear  power 
tomorrow. 

A  few  days  ago.  Travers  was  asked  by  a 
Chicago  resident  what  Commonwealth  Edison 
would  do  If  all  its  nuclear  plants  were  shut- 
down Usually,  the  big  utility  predicts  eco- 
nomic catastrophe  when  asked  this  question 
because  It  has  made  the  Chicago  area  40  per- 
cent reliant  on  atomic  electricity.  This  time 
Travers  coolly  described  now  his  utility's 
massi.e  extra  generating  capacity  could  be 
brought  to  production  leaving  about  2.800 
megawatts  to  buy  from  other  utilities. 

Without  even  including  the  savings  which 
could  be  secured  by  reducing  some  of  the  50 
percent  of  its  electricity  that  Chicago,  like 
the  rest  of  the  country,  wastes.  Travers 
showed  that  even  In  the  densest  nuclear 
thicket  replacement  of  nuclear  power  Is  pos- 
sible now  Nationally,  nuclear  power  ac- 
counts for  12  percent  of  the  electricity  (equal 
to  about  3  percent  of  the  country's  energy)  — 
hardly  a  point  of  no  return  for  the  nation. 

According  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  simply  applying  known  energy 
efficiency  methods  to  old  and  new  buildings 
would  save,  at  a  lower  cost  and  with  more 
jobs,  far  more  electricity  than  the  200  nu- 
clear plants  the  industry  officially  expects  to 
have  in  operation  by  the  year  2000. 

Unofficially  the  utility  Industry  has  largely 
removed  new  nuclear  orders  from  its  future 
plans  More  than  150  orders  have  been  can- 
celed and  no  firm  new  order  has  been  com- 
mitted in  three  years.  Unfinished  nuclear 
plants  are  being  converted  to  coal  in  some 
states. 

One  year  after  the  Three  Mile  Island 
(TMIi  accident,  the  horrors,  expenses  and 
community  antagonisms  continue  to  worsen 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  and  nearly 
2,000  workers  are  Involved  in  a  four-year  ef- 
fort to  clean  up  the  huge  quantity  of  radio- 
activity loose  inside  the  plant  and  its  water 
Many  people  living  nearby  want  the  two 
plants  never  to  open  again  So  far.  the  acci- 
dent will  cost  consumers  more  than  $2  bil- 
lion, apart  from  any  litigation  claims 

Recently,  I  came  across  a  description  of 
the  protective  clothing  required  for  the  TMI 
workers  In  Its  concreteness  this  list  tells  the 
difference  between  other  electric  utility  ac- 
cidents and  one  dealing  with  awful  amounts 
of  cancerous  and  gene-damaging  radio- 
activity: 

"Two-thousand  workers  required  to  com- 
plete the  cleanup  of  the  plant  are  antici- 
pated to  use  200,000  cloth  overalls.  1  million 
plastic  coveralls,  100,000  pairs  of  rubber 
boots,  I  million  pairs  of  gloves.  10.000  sponge 
mops.  100,000  surgical  cans  and  1  million 
square  feet  of  plastic  shielding 

These  items  of  clothing  then  become  radio- 
active and  must  be  transported  to  some  stor- 
age facility  for  thousands  of  years.  Yet  an- 


other heavy  present  and  future  price  to  pay 

for  atomic  electricity.* 


THE   100th  ANNIVERSARY  OF  NA- 
TIONAL POLISH   ALLIANCE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  National  Alliance. 

Since  its  founding  days  in  Philadel- 
phia in  February  of  1880.  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance  has  grown  from  a  local, 
autonomous  unit  of  143  persons  to  a  na- 
tional organization  with  over  302.000 
members.  IXinng  the  past  100  years  of 
American  history,  many  members  of  the 
alliance  have  given  splendid  service  to 
our  country,  not  only  through  valiant 
service  in  both  world  wars,  but  also  in 
crucial  government  and  diplomatic  po- 
sitions. The  current  PNA  president,  Alo- 
ysius  Mazewski,  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
caliber  of  their  membership  Mr.  Mazew- 
ski served  as  the  American  delegate  to 
the  United  Nations  25th  convening  of 
the  General  Assembly,  and  also  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  proceedings 
of  the  European  Common  Market  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

The  Polish  National  Alliance  has  made 
great  strides  in  uniting  the  Polish- 
American  community,  giving  Polish 
Americans  a  sense  of  pride,  national  sig- 
nificance, and  commitment  to  the  con- 
tinuing improvement  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. For  their  contribution  in  this  area 
and  in  other  areas  of  humanitarian  con- 
cern, the  Polish  National  Alliance  de- 
serves the  highest  commendation. 

I  salute  them  in  their  efforts  and  wish 
them  well  for  the  future.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President,  section 
36ib(  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
availablf^  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  inithe  Record  at  this  point  the 
notification  I  have  received.  The  clsissi- 
fied  annex  mentioned  in  the  attached 
letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Room  S-116  of  the  Capitol. 

The  notification  follows: 

DEFENSE     SECTTWTT 

Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon.  Prank  Chxtrch, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  Mr  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No  80-56  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto 
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This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
Netherlands  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $70.0  million  shortly  after 
t.>ii.«  l*»f.t.pr  K  rtplivf»rert  rn  vmir  nffire    we  nlan 


strategic  forces  resting  on  its  land-based 

missiles,  I  have  proposed  an  alternative. 

On   November   9,    1979,   I   offered   an 

amendment  which  envisioned  a  new  stra- 


The  articles  follow : 

IFrom  Defense  Week,  Apr.  14.  1980] 

MX   Devotees   Try    To   Torpedo   Submarine 

Rival 
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1981    report   to  Congress.  Defense  Secretary  missile  system  based  at  sea  could  be  substl-  gineering,  William  J,  Perry,  was  said  to  have 

Harold   Brown  said   the  Soviets  have  devel-  tuted  for  the  controversial  MX  mobile  mis-  concluded    that   the   cost    of   the    sea-based 

oped  "highly  accurate,  MIRVed  ICBMs  (with  sile  system  that   the  Carter  Administration  system  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost 

multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  ve-  proposes    to    base   on   land,    according    to   a  for   the    land    version   and   not    cheaper,   as 
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This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navys  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the 
Netherlands  for  defense  articles  and  services 
estimated  to  cost  $70.0  million  shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan 
to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Eknxst  Graves, 

DirectOT. 

I  Transmittal  No  85-56] 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

OrrxR  PrRSUANT  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(1)   Prospective  purchaser:   Netherlands. 

(lit  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment,*  $63  0  million;  other,  $7.0  mil- 
lion: total.  $700  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
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MX  MISSILE— PROPOSED 
DEPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
this  town's  worst  kept  secrets  in  the 
spring  of  1980  is  that  there  is  deepening 
concern  over  the  budgetar>'.  environ- 
mental, and  strategic  implications  of  the 
proposed  deployment  of  the  MX  missile 
in  the  .so-called  racetrack  basing  mode. 
Intense  political  pressure  against  the 
massive  MX  project  has  now  surfaced  in 
Utah  and  Nevada,  the  States  where  it  is 
to  be  deplo'ed.  The  original  $38  bilhon 
cost  estimate  of  the  project  has,  through 
the  breakdown  of  SALT  II,  been  effec- 
tively thrown  out.  Estimates  of  comple- 
tion costs  run  at  S50  to  S70  billion,  and 
.seem  to  take  quantum  leaps  each  month. 

There  is  serious  talk  of  the  need  to 
abandon  the  ABM  treaty  in  an  effort  to 
defend  the  proposed  MX  system  beyond 
the  1980s.  There  continues  to  be  growing 
concern  over  the  first-strike  counterforce 
implications  of  the  MX  missile,  a  capa- 
bility which  will  put  fully  70  percent  of 
the  Soviet  strategic  forces  in  immediate 
jeopardy.  This  action  could  well  force  the 
Soviets  to  move  toward  a  highly  volatile 
"launch  on  warning"  strategic  position  in 
times  of  future  international  crisis.  A 
mountain  of  legal  battles  and  delays  by 
environmentally  conscious  groups  await 
the  project's  first  shovelful  of  dirt  in  the 
desert. 

All  these  inherent  problems  with  the 
MX  are  coming  to  bear  on  the  viability 
on  virtually  any  land-based,  "shell  game" 
concept.  These  pressures  are  certain  not 
to  diminish  with  time,  but  to  become 
more  acute. 

Mr.  President,  recognizing  the  extreme 
strategic  danger  inherent  in  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown's  assertions  that  the 
United  States  it.self  may  adopt  a  "launch 
on  warning"  strategic  policy  in  the  com- 
ing decade  because  of  the  perceived  vul- 
nerability  of  the  35  percent  of  the  U.S. 

•As  included  In  the  U.S.  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations   (ITAR).» 


strategic  forces  resting  on  its  land-based 
missiles,  I  have  proposed  an  alternative. 

On  November  9.  1979,  I  offered  an 
amendment  which  envisioned  a  new  stra- 
tegic concept.  It  was  a  concept  proposed 
by  some  of  this  Nation's  best  scientific 
minds.  The  alternative  is  known  as 
the  shallow  underwater  missile  «SUM» 
system. 

The  SUM  system  would  create  a 
fourth  "leg"  of  the  strategic  triad.  SUM 
is  a  fleet  of  some  100  smaller,  diesel- 
powered  submarines.  This  fleet  would 
patrol  in  one-half  million  square  miles 
of  waters  off  the  U.S.  coast.  Unlike  the 
deep-water  submarines,  they  would  stay 
in  direct  contact  with  command  and 
control  centers  on  land.  The  ships  could 
be  placed  in  the  water  by  the  mid- 
1980's.  with  2  to  4  neutrally-buoyant, 
canisterized  missiles  carried  outside  the 
hull. 

To  rapidly  insure  the  invulnerability 
of  our  land-based  missiles,  and  to  stop 
the  unnecessary,  dangerous  and  costly 
deployment  of  the  first-strike  MX 
weapon,  I  proposed  that  a  portion,  or  all, 
of  the  existing  Minuteman  III  missile 
force  be  placed  aboard  these  submarine;;. 
Such  a  deployment  could  save  years  of 
ICBM  vulnerability,  minimize  the  length 
of  a  U.S.  "launch  on  warning"  strategic 
stance,  save  billions,  simplify  future 
army  control  negotiations  and  add  a 
fourth  leg  to  the  triad  (over  600  of  the 
existing  land-based  missiles  would  re- 
main in  their  silos).  The  addition  of 
SUM  to  the  Nation's  defense  would  not, 
as  some  have  alleged,  create  a  'dyad.'" 
but  would  create  instead  a  "quadrad"  of 
strategic  forces,  thus  complicating  tar- 
geting for  Soviet  defense  strategists. 

A  recently-concluded  study  of  SUM 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  reportedly 
concluded  that  SUM  could  cost  nearly 
that  projected  for  the  MX  missile  ($32 
billion'.  It  also  estimated  that  it  could 
be  operational  at  approximately  the 
same  time  at  the  MX  racetrack.  Sig- 
nificantly, after  publ'shed  reports  as 
recent  as  last  month  quoting  Pentagon 
planners  on  SUM  vulnerability  to  nu- 
clear explosion  in  the  water  (the  Van 
Dorn  Effect!,  the  Pentagon  now  agrees 
that  such  vulnerability  does  not  exist  in 
the  deployment  mode  envis'oned  for 
SUM  and  outlined  last  November. 

Mr.  President,  as  positive  as  this  re- 
port is  on  SUM.  I  believe  it  vastly  un- 
derrates the  cost  and  time  savings  of  the 
SUM  concept  with  the  MX  racetrack. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  joining 
in  a  request  for  an  immediate,  compre- 
hensive and  objective  study  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technological  Assessment  of  SUM^Min- 
uteman  III  concept  as  an  alternate  to 
presumed  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles.  Perhaps  no  decision  will 
have  a  greater  impact  on  the  future  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  the  stabilitv 
of  peace  in  the  decade  ahead;  S50-100 
billion  in  taxpayers'  money  is  also  at 
stake.  We  have  an  obligation  to  explore 
all  alternatives  before  finally  embark- 
ing on  the  immense,  costly  and  desta- 
bilizing MX  racetrack  decision.  I  ask 
that  two  recent  articles  on  SUM  in  De- 
fense Week  and  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  articles  follow : 

[From  Defense  Week.  Apr.  14.  1980) 

MX   Devotees    Try    To   Torpedo   Submarine 

Rival 

(By  Richard  Barnard) 

The  debate  over  the  new  MX  strategic 
missile  seems  ready  to  erupt  again.  In  the 
final  draft  of  a  report  to  be  released  this 
week,  the  Defense  Department  mounts  a 
vigorous  assault  on  an  alternate  system — 
called  the  shallow  underwater  missile  system 
(SUM) — favored  by  some  members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  academic  community  for  its 
lower  cost. 

SUM  is  characterized  as  expensive  and 
probably  dangerous  by  Seymour  Zeiberg,  Dep- 
uty Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  research 
and  engineering  In  his  report.  Zeiberg  says 
that  adoption  of  a  submarine-based  missile 
defense  system  in  lieu  of  the  land-based  MX 
would  severely  impair  American  defense 
capabilities  and  probably  would  not  be  any 
cheaper  than  the  MX.  Another  major  draw- 
back of  the  submarine-basing  concept,  ac- 
cording to  Zeiberg's  evaluation,  is  that  the 
West  German  submarine  envisioned  for  use 
in  SUM  is  too  small.  Design  and  construc- 
tion of  another  diesel  electricity  submarine 
would  cost  $28  billion  and  delay  operation 
of  the  SUM  concept  until  the  1990s. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  cost  rationale  for 
proceeding  with  a  small  submarine  system 
as  an  alternative  to  the  land-based  MX  un- 
less it  was  decided  ...  to  depend  on  a  dyad 
of  strategic  forces,"  Zeiberg  said.  A  triad  of 
retaliatory  forces  composed  of  bombers,  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles  and 
ICBMs  has  long  been  the  philosophical  cen- 
lerplace  of  U.S.  defense  strategy.  It  is  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union 
might  be  able  to  knock  out  one  leg  of  the 
triad,  but  never  all  three  Thirty-three  Posei- 
don and  Trident  nviclear  submarines  armed 
with  almost  1000  ballistic  missiles  already 
provide  the  underwater  leg  of  the  triad. 
Placing  a  second  leg  at  sea  would  increase 
the  risks  for  the  U.S..  Zeiberg  said. 

Sidney  Drell.  deputy  director  of  the  Stan- 
ford Linear  Accelerator  Center  and  one  of  the 
main  architects  of  the  SUM  concept,  dis- 
agrees He  told  Defense  Week  that  adoption 
of  SUM  "would  preserve  the  diversity  of 
strategic  forces"  necessary  to  permit  the  U.S. 
to  ride  out  an  enemy  attack  and  deliver  a 
nuclear  counterpunch.  A  central  thesis  un- 
derlying SUM,  Drell  said,  is  that  deploy- 
ment of  about  100  small,  quiet  submarines  in 
U.S.  coastal  waters  as  mobile  launchers  for 
Minuteman  III  or  MX  missiles  would  make 
It  impossible  for  the  Soviets  to  locate  and 
strike  all  the  targets. 

Drell  scoffed  at  Zeiberg's  suggestion  that 
SUM  could  not  be  operational  before  the 
1990s.  "We  developed  the  first  Nautilus 
(nuclear  submarine)  in  less  than  10  years. 
And  back  then,  we  started  at  zero.  We're  a 
great  deal  more  advanced  now,"  he  asserted 

Richard  Garwin  of  Harvard  University,  co- 
developer  of  SUM,  described  Zeiberg's  cri- 
tique as  "very  preliminary."  The  report 
"changed  our  concept  and  then  faulted  SUM 
because  of  the  changes  made.  They  expanded 
the  operational  range  of  the  (SUM)  subma- 
rines from  500.000  square  miles  to  about  four 
million  square  miles.  The  added  range  gives 
you  no  additional  security  but  it  increases 
the  costs." 

Garwin  and  Drell  believe  SUM  could  be 
operational  by  1985  when  the  first  of  the  Air 
Forces  new  MX  missiles  are  supposed  to  be 
available.  Use  of  Minuteman  III  missiles 
would  enable  DOD  to  deploy  SUM  in  1983, 
according  to  Sen  ^!ark  Hatfield  (R-Ore), 
who  Is  championing  SUM  In  Congress.  The 
land-based  MX  would  not  be  available  until 
1989.  according  to  ihe  Air  Force 

Timing  is  crucial.  SUM  advocates  say,  be- 
cause the  present  land-based  leg  of  the  U.S. 
defense  triad  will  become  vulnerable  to  So- 
viet attack  in  the  early  1980's.  In  his  fiscal 
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1981  report  to  Congress,  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown  said  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped "highly  accurate.  MIRVed  ICBMs  [with 
multiple  independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle systems]  with  tlie  potential  of  threat- 
ening the  survivability  of  our  ICBM  silos." 
In  answer  to  this  threat,  DOD  has  pro- 
posed development  of  the  land-based  MX,  an 
enormous,  lethal,  costly  and,  according  to 
the  Air  Force,  virtually  invincible  version  of 
the  age-old  shell  game  If  approved  by  Con- 
gress, it  would  consist  of  200  MX  ICBMs  each 
deployed  on  a  closed  road  leading  to  23  pro- 
tective shelters.  When  threatened,  the  Air 
Force  would  shuffle  the  200  missiles  between 
their  shelters,  forcing  the  Soviets,  in  theory. 
to  exhaust  their  ICBM  warheads  by  shooting 
at  4600  shelters,  most  of  which  would  be 
empty.  The  cost  of  the  missiles,  .shelters  and 
roads — bviilt  over  9000  square  miles  of  public 
■ands  in  Utah  and  Nevada — would  be  $34 
billion,  according  to  the  Air  Fbrce  or  $48  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Air  FVirce  Brig.  Gen  Guy  Hecker.  Air  Staff 
Special  Assistant  for  MX  matters,  says  tiiat 
the  land-based  MX  is  exactly  what  America 
needs.  It  can  survive  and  counterpunch.  If 
the  Soviet  build  more  warheads,  the  US.  will 
erect  more  shelters,  giving  Russian  gunners 
more  empty  targets  to  shoot  at  But  Hatfield 
and  other  critics  say  that  the  U.S.  is  blunder- 
ing into  a  taxpayer's  nightmare.  FV>r  example, 
each  new  shelter  will  run  the  MX  bill  up  an- 
other $2.2  million.  SUM  could  survive  and 
counterpunch  for  $15  billion  less  than  the 
MX,  Hatfield  claims. 

According  to  Garwin.  the  SUM  concept 
calls  for  100  submarines  each  carrying  two 
to  four  ICBMs  in  capsules  strapped  to  their 
sides.  When  the  submarine  wants  to  fire.  It 
releases  a  capsule  which  bobs  upward  and 
fires  as  it  breaks  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  missiles  could  be  shuffled  about  with- 
out the  need  for  expensive  shelters.  SUM  ad- 
vocates say,  and  their  plan  could  be  devel- 
oped faster,  cheaper  and  without  the  complex 
environmental  consequences  presented  by 
the  land-based  MX. 

Zeiberg  of  DOD  is  not  convinced.  He 
views  SUM  as  a  fanciful  idea  ofTerlne  no 
advantages  when  compared  with  the  MX. 
For  example,  he  pc'nts  cut.  SUM  would  be 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  barrage  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf  with  nuclear  warheads  which 
would  rreite  ino-foot  tidal  waves  and  destroy 
the  submarines.  Drell  retorts  that  this  criti- 
cism was  deposed  of  lone  aeo:  SUM  sub- 
marines would  patrol  bevond  the  continental 
shelf  at  depths  of  about  800  feet .  deeo  enough 
to  avoid  the  effects  of  a  nuclear  barrage  of 
US  coastal  waters. 

Another  obstacle  to  SUM.  Zeiberg  savs, 
is  that — as  continental  shelf  sitters — the 
shins  would  have  little  room  to  maneuver 
and  could  be  located  easily  by  the  Soviets. 
Such  criticism.  Garwin  reolies.  "is  to»allv 
Irrelevant.  I  never  suggested  a  bottom  sitter. 
Everyone  knows  that  won't  work  " 

Throughout  his  report.  Zeiberg  returns  to 
a  central  complaint:  reliance  on  SUM  would 
place  a  second  leg  of  the  defense  triad  at 
sea  and  diminish  U.S.  defense  capabilities 
If  the  Soviets  improved  their  antisubmarine 
warfare  techniques  to  the  extent  that  thev 
could  endanger  the  Poseidon  and  Trident 
subs,  he  indicates,  the  smaller  and  slower 
SUM  submarines  also  would  be  vulnerable 
"But  that  argument  assumes  that  a  sub  is  a 
sub  is  a  sub.  which  isn't  so."  Garwin  told 
Defense  Week.  Diesel  electric  submarines 
have  a  quieter  "signature"  and  are  more 
difficult  to  locate  than  Tridents,  he  said. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr    19,   19801 

Pentagon  Analysts  See  MX  Alternative  in 

Seaborne    Missile 

(By  Richard  Halloran) 

Washington,  April  18  —A  recent  Pentagon 

study    has    concluded    that    a    new    nuclear 


missile  system  based  at  sea  could  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  controversial  MX  mobile  mis- 
sile system  that  the  Carter  Administration 
proposes  to  base  on  land,  according  to  a 
senior  Defen.se  Department  official 

The  new  report  brings  up  a  fundamental 
question:  whether  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  rely  on  missiles  deployed  on  land 
as  part  of  a  triad  of  land-based,  seaborne  and 
airborne  nuclear  weapons  for  strategic  deter- 
rence of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  study  showed  that  a  .seaborne  alterna- 
tive to  the  MX  would  be  as  accurate  and 
secure  from  attack  as  the  MX,  would  cost 
about  the  same  and  could  be  deployed  in 
about  the  same  time,  the  official  said  He 
asked  not  to  be  identified 

PRESERVING  STRATEGIC  PLAN 

But  the  Government,  he  said,  will  continue 
to  push  ahead  with  the  land-based  mobile 
missile  system  to  preserve  the  triad,  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  American  strategic 
weapons  deployment  for  the  last  two  decades 
Most  military  officials  contend  that  the  diver- 
sity of  the  triad  makes  it  nearly  impossible 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  mount  a  surprise 
attack  to  which  the  United  States  could  not 
retaliate. 

The  new  report,  however,  was  issued  at  a 
time  when  the  mobile  missile  system  has 
come  under  Increasing  criticism  from  resi- 
dents and  public  officials  In  Nevada  and  Utah, 
where  It  would  be  built  in  the  late  1980's  at 
a  cost  of  about  $30  billion.  People  there  say 
the  system  would  disrupt  the  economy  and 
harm  the   environment. 

By  concluding  that,  in  effect,  the  system 
could  be  moved  to  sea,  the  new  study  ap- 
peared likely  to  shift  the  debate  away  from 
the  question  of  where  the  missiles  might  be 
based  and  toward  the  issue  of  whether  a  land- 
ba-sed  missile  is  necessary. 

With  the  nation's  present  International 
ballistic  missiles,  called  Minuteman,  becom- 
ing obsolete,  military  officials  have  planned 
to  replace  them  with  a  new  missile  system 
the  MX. 

Several  alternatives,  including  new  missiles 
based  on  submarines,  were  presented  to 
President  Carter  last  year  The  President,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Defense  Department 
offiicals,  chose  the  land-based  version. 

RANDOM     MISSILE    SHIFTS 

As  It  stands  now,  each  missile  would  be 
situated  on  a  circular  "racetrack"  of  23  mis- 
sile shelters  connected  with  a  loop  road.  The 
missile  would  be  removed  from  shelter  to 
shelter  on  a  random  schedule  so  that  Soviet 
rocket  gunners  would  not  know  where  each 
was  at  a  given  moment  and  thus  would  be 
unlikely  to  score  the  necessary  direct  hit  to 
destroy  the  missile. 

But  Gov.  Robert  F.  List  of  Nevada  and 
Gov  Scott  M.  Matheson  of  Utah  have  said 
publicly  that  they  do  not  accept  the  Ad- 
ministration's plan  for  building  the  missile 
bases  In  their  states  even  though  most  of 
the  construction  would  be  on  Federal  land. 
They  have  said  that  the  Influx  of  50,000  peo- 
ple to  build  and  operate  the  system  would 
destroy  a  way  of  life  In  their  states  and  se- 
verely damage  the  environment. 

If  they  prevail,  and  if  other  states  resist 
construction  of  the  land-based  system  within 
their  borders,  the  Administration  might  be 
forced  to  seek  an  alternative. 

Among  the  leading  proponents  of  the  sea- 
borne alternative  have  been  Richard  L  Gar- 
win, a  orofessor  of  public  policy  at  Har\-ard, 
and  Sidney  Drell,  a  physicist  at  Stanford. 
They  have  advocated  the  deployment  of  small 
submarines  with  MX  missiles. 

SYSTEM     DUBBED     SUM 

That  system  has  been  dubbed  SUM,  for 
Shallow  Underwater  Mobile,  even  though  the 
submarines  would  operate  in  deep  water  to 
escape  the  tidal  effect  of  a  nuclear  explosion. 

The  Pentagon  study,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Under  Secretary  for  Research  and  En- 


gineering, William  J.  Perry,  was  8*ld  to  have 
concluded  that  the  cost  of  the  sea-based 
system  would  be  about  the  same  as  the  cost 
for  the  land  version  and  not  cheaper,  as 
advocates  of  the  sea-based  system  have  sug- 
gested That  Is  because  many  small  subma- 
rines would  cost  more  than  a  few  larger 
vessels.  The  total  cost  would  be  about  »30 
billion. 

The  study  also  found,  the  official  said,  that 
it  would  take  about  the  same  time  to  deploy 
one  system  as  the  other,  because  present 
submarines  could  not  be  safely  modified  to 
carry  the  new  missiles.  New  ships  would 
have  to  be  built  Advocates  of  the  sea-based 
system  have  contended  that  their  system 
could  become  operational  before  the  land- 
based  one. 

The  analysis  further  determined  that,  while 
the  sea-based  system  would  be  about  as  se- 
cure from  Soviet  attack  as  the  land-based, 
the  smaller  submarines  would  be  more  vul- 
nerable than  the  large  Trident  ballistic  mis- 
sile submarines  coming  into  service  now. 

STAYING    CLOSE    TO     HOME 

The  smaller  submarines  would  be  confined 
to  a  swath  from  100  to  200  miles  from  the 
shores  of  the  United  Slates,  while  the  Tri- 
dent submarines  can  roam  20  million  square 
miles  of  ocean  .# 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(bi  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $7  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such 
notification,  the  Congress  has  30  calen- 
dar days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates  that, 
in  the  Senate,  the  notification  ol  pro- 
posed sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  such  notifications  were  received 
as  follows:  One  on  April  3;  one  on 
April  4:  one  on  April  7:  and  two  on 
April  9.  1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notifications  follow; 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington.  DC.  April  3.  1980 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following 
advance  notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
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lively    estimated 
million. 

Sincerely. 


to   cost   in   excess   of   (25 


I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 


There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  use 
nuclear  power  we  will  leave  it  in  worse 
shape.  No  one  argues  that  we  will  con- 
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and    then    the    unsuccessful    foray    by    Mr. 
Rockefeller  into  Presidential  politics. 


Mr.  Wells  and  his  wife,  Pauline,  made  their 
home  in  Rye.  N.Y  His  other  survivors  Include 
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lively    estimated    to    cost    in    excess   of    125 
million. 

Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

Detense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  4,  1980. 
Dr   Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, be 
Dear    Dr.    Binnendijk      By    letter    dated 
18  February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    Instruction    of    the    Department    of 
State.   I   wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  European  country  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  SECtmrrY 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  7.  1980. 
Dr   Hans  Binnendijk. 

Professional    Stan    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear    Dr     Binttendijk:    By    letter    dated 
18  Febnaary   1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36ib)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At    the    instruction    of    the    Department    of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification 

The    Deoartment   of   State    Is   considering 
an  offer  ro  a   N;»TO  country  for  maior  de- 
fense   equipment    tentatively   estimated    to 
cost  in  excess  of  *7  million 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director 

Defense  SECtnirrY  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  April  9.  1980. 
Dr    Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreion  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC 
Dear  Dr    Binnendijk:   Bv  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agencv.  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  bv  Section 
36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export   Control   Act.   At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
r  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  notl- 
flcatlon. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  17  million 
Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington.  DC.  April  9,  1980 
Dr    Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreman  Relations.  US  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC  ^ 

Dear  Dr  Binnendijk:  Bv  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agencv  Indicated  that  vou  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36rb)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  At 
the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  State 


I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely. 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director  9 


DISCOUNTING  FUTURE 
GENERATIONS 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years  opponents  of  nuclear  power,  myself 
included,  have  insisted  that  creating  vast 
amounts  of  radioactive  wastes  which  re- 
main dangerous  for  100.000  years  and 
longer  is  a  moral  insult  to  future  gener- 
ations. I  would  like  to  think  we  will  leave 
this  world  in  better  shape  for  future 
generations  than  we  found  it  in ;  I  think 
we  certainly  ought  not  leave  it  in  worse 
shape. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  if  we  use 
nuclear  power  we  will  leave  it  in  worse 
shape.  No  one  argues  that  we  will  con- 
tam  100  percent  of  the  radioactive  by- 
products of  nuclear  power;  the  whole 
controversy  is  over  what  fraction  will  be 
contained.  The  more  that  is  released, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  deaths 
from  radiation — induced  cancer  and 
genetic  disease. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  can  be 
seen  in  figures  supplied  to  me  by  one  of 
the  world's  most  eminent  nuclear  scien- 
tists. Dr,  John  W,  Gofman,  If  99  percent 
of  the  radioactive  poisons  are  success- 
fully contained  in  a  US,  nuclear  power 
economy  of  about  200  nuclear  plants  as 
planned,  the  nuclear  industry  would  be 
responsible  for  causing  about  400.000 
Americans  to  die  of  cancer  each  year. 
Even  if  99,9  percent  perfection  is 
achieved,  the  toil  would  exceed  40.000  per 
year,  Dr,  Gofman's  complete  figures  are 
as  follows: 


Number  of  extra  cancer  deaths  each  year  In  United  States 


Degree  ol  perfection  in  containing  radioactive  poisons 


If  200  nuclear 
gigawatts 


If  400  nuclear 
gigawatts 


If  1,000  nuclear 
gigawatts 


99  percent  perfect _ 406  430 

99.9  peicent  perfect _  40642 

99,99  percent  perfect... 4'o64 

99.999  percent  perfect.. „                 "  '  406 


812. 840 

81,  284 

8.128 

813 


2,032,100 

203. 210 

20. 321 

2,032 


Note:  GIgawatt  equals  1,000  MW,  United  Slates  has  50  nuclear  gigawatts  operable. 


Mr.  President,  the  callous  disregard 
the  nuclear  power  estabhshment  has  for 
future  generations  was  very  well  ex- 
pressed recently  by  Dr,  Kenneth  Arrow 
at  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
forum  on  radioactive  waste  in  Washing- 
ton, D,C,,  on  November  19.  1979,  Arrow, 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Stanford 
University,  has  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  the  long  term  radioactive  w-aste  prob- 
lem. He  contends  that  we  simply  do  not 
have  to  worry  much  about  future  gen- 
erations— in  his  words : 

Somebody  50  years  hence,  or  100  years 
hence  Is  not  valued  at  the  same  level  as  we 
value  ourselves  today.  .  .  , 

I  would  like  to  quote  Dr.  Arrow  fur- 
ther. 

I  think  In  all  our  dealings  with  the  fu- 
ture, if  we're  going  to  analyze  what  we  do 
every  time  we  make  a  decision  about  the 
future,  we  shouldn't  treat  the  future  on  a 
par  with  the  present.  We  have,  in  the 
ordinary  commercial  sense,  a  discounting  of 
the  future.  It's  reflected  in  ordinary  transac- 
tions through  an  interest  rate,  and  I  think 
society  not  only  should  but  does.  In  fact, 
act  similarly  in  all  its  relations  to  the  fu- 
ture. 

You  see.  we're  concerned  here  about  the 
hazards  of  what  might  happen  in  500  or 
600  years.  By  any  rate  of  Interest  you  can 
think  of.  let's  say  even  something  as  low  as 
2  percent,  the  value  of  anything  that  hap- 
pens 500  years  from  now  is  extremely  small 

Now.  you  may  say.  well,  what  about  the 
ethics  of  this  we  are  imposing  the  risk  upon 
the  future  ,     ,  Supposing  we  have  some 

risks  500  years  from  now,  I  am  saying.  If  we 
have  the  2  percent  discounting  per  year,  it 
wont  come  to  anything, 

Mr,  President.  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Ar- 
row's reasoning  and  I  certainly  suspect 
anyone  bom  after  1979  would  disagree 
with  him,  I  am  grateful  that  our  ances- 
tors did  not  "discount"  us  and  I  shudder 


when  I  think  what  will  become  of  our 
descendents  if  Dr.  Arrow's  ethical  the- 
ories prevail  during  this  atomic  age, 

Incidently,  Mr,  President,  the  limited 
news  coverage  of  the  forum  at  which  Dr, 
.'\rrow  spoke  failed  to  note  that  of  the 
,seven  panelists  only  one  was  a  nuclear 
cr,tic,  and  that  the  forum  was  supported 
by  15  nuclear  companies  and  3  Govern- 
ment agencies  that  have  consistently  de- 
fended nuclear  power,  I  think  the  least 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  should 
do  is  give  equal  time  to  those  who  argue 
we  should  not  create  the  radioactive 
waste  in  the  first  place,  and  not  continue 
to  serve  as  a  mouthpiece  for  a  technology 
which  has  enjoyed  lavish  taxpayer  and 
electric  utility  ratepayer  funding  for  the 
past  25  years.* 


JOHN   ASHLEY   WELLS 

•  Mr,  JAVITS,  Mr,  President.  New  York 
has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen — a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  public  servant. 
Since  1942.  he  has  held  many  Govern- 
ment offices,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  Republicans  in  New  York, 
holding  various  party  offices  and  man- 
aging successfully  the  campaign  of  Gov- 
ernor Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  1964.  my  Senate 
reelection  campaigns  in  1962  and  1968, 
and  campaigns  for  Fiorello  LaGuardia. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  and  others.  He  was  a 
law  partner  of  former  US,  Secretary  of 
State  William  P,  Rogers  and  was  well 
known  and  very  highly  regarded 
throughout  the  country. 

His  many  faceted  career  is  reflected  in 
the  attached  obituaries  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  15  and  16.  respectively. 

The  material  follows: 
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I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr    15.   1980 1 

John   A.   Wells.   Lawyer   Who   Ran 

Rockefellers    Presidential   Drive 

(By  Wolfgang  Saxon  I 

John  Ashley  Wells,  a  New  York  corporate 
lawyer  who  was  a  longtime  associate  of  the 
late  Gov  Nelson  A  Rockefeller  and  managed 
his  campaign  for  the  Republican  Presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1964.  died  Monday  at  his 
Manhattan  office  of  a  heart  attack  He  was 
72  years  old  and  lived  in  Rye.  NY 

A  native  New  Yorker.  Mr  Wells  was  senior 
partner  of  the  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  at 
200  Park  Avenue,  a  firm  that  includes  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  Secretary  of  Stale  m  the  Nix- 
on Administration  until  1973. 

Mr  Wells  also  served  as  the  statewide  cam- 
paign manager  for  Senator  Jacob  K  Javlts 
in  1968.  helping  the  New  York  Republican 
with  his  third  term  m  1968.  Mr,  Wells'  close 
links  with  the  state's  Republican  Party  dated 
to  1937  when  as  a  young  lawyer  he  directed  a 
district  campaign  oflice  of  the  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  for  District  Attorney  Committee. 

At  the  time  of  his  deatli.  Mr  Wells  was  a 
Republican  state  committeeman 

PRAISED    BY     ROGERS 

He  did  litigation  and  appeal  work  in  many 
fields  as  well  as  in  general  business  and 
corporate  law  He  and  Mr.  Rogers  had  been 
lawyers  together  in  the  same  office  since 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  Rogers  yesterday  called  him  "one  of 
New  York's  leading  lawyers,  a  man  of  great 
integrity"  He  also  noted  that  Mr  Wells  had 
"devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  lime  and  energy 
to  public  causes  and  in  support  of  candidates 
for  public  office   in  whom   he   believed   " 

Mr  Wells  was  born  Jan,  14.  1908.  the  el- 
dest child  of  Lucien  Roy  and  Maude  Suck- 
ert  Wells.  He  graduated  from  Stuyvesant 
High  School  and  earned  nine  varsity  let- 
ters and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  at  Wes- 
leyan  University, 

He  also  won  a  Rhodes  scholarship  and  at- 
tended Balllol  College  at  Oxford  University 
from  1932  to  1935.  receiving  two  law  degrees. 
He  then  spent  two  years  at  Harvard  Law- 
School  and  passed  the  New  York  bar  exami- 
nations In  1936. 

PARTNER    IN    FIRM    SINCE    '48 

Mr.  Wells  spent  his  first  year  as  a  lawyer 
with  the  firm  of  the  former  Chief  Justice. 
Charles  Evans  Hughes,  which  was  known  as 
Hughes.  Schurman  &  Dwight  FYom  1937 
until  his  death,  excluding  a  period  of  service 
during  World  War  II.  he  remained  with  that 
firm  through  a  number  of  name  changes 
before  it  became  Rogers  &  Wells  He  had 
been  a  partner  in  It  since  1948 

Taking  a  leave.  Mr.  Wells  did  research  lor 
the  Republicans  at  the  New  York  State  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1938.  Again,  he 
served  as  a  counsel  in  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration in  Washington  in  1942  and 
chief  assistant  counsel  to  the  New  York 
State  Moreland  Commission  investigating 
the  administration  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation the  following  year- 
Prom  1944  to  1946,  he  was  assistant  coun- 
sel to  the  Navy  Price  Adjustment  Board, 
rising  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander 
Mr.  Wells  was  the  president  of  the  New- 
York  Young  Republican  Club  in  1941  and 
held  various  offices  in  the  New  York  Repub- 
lican Party  before  the  war.  He  campaigned 
for  Fiorello  H  La  Guardla's  Fusion  ticket  in 
1941. 

After  the  war.  he  again  took  up  the  party 
banner  and  served  in  numerous  capacities 
from  year  to  vear.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  executive  director  of  the  Draft  Dewey  for 
Governor  Committee  In  1950  and  worked  in 
many  Republican  state  and  national  nomi- 
nating and  election  campalens  thereafter. 

In  1961.  he  was  an  assistant  to  Richard 
M  Nixon's  national  camoaign  manager  He 
managed    Senator    Javlts's    1962    campaign 


and  then  the  unsuccessful  foray  by  Mr 
Rockefeller  into  Presidential  politics 

.After  doing  battle  for  John  V.  Lindsay  In 
1965,  Mr  Wells  was  the  New  York  City  cam- 
paign director  for  the  re-election  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller  the  next  year  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler died  Jan   26.  1979. 

The  deep  involvement  of  Rogers  &  Wells 
in  Republican  causes  made  headlines  when 
Mr  Wells  was  asked  to  testify  in  1974  before 
a  Senate  Committee  considering  Mr  Rocke- 
feller's designation  as  Vice  President  He 
told  the  panel  that  he  played  a  personal  and 
political  role  in  arranging  the  publication  ol 
a  derogatory  campaign  biography  of  Arthur 
J  Goldberg,  the  former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice who  had  lost  the  gubernatorial  race  to 
Mr.  Rockefeller  four  years  earlier. 

ARCITED  CASE  FOR  CONCORDE 

Mr.  Wells  once  again  was  in  the  news  in 
1977  when  he  helped  Air  France  and  British 
Airw-ays  argue  their  case  for  landing  rights 
here  for  the  supersonic  jet.  the  Concorde. 

Mr  Wells  is  survived  by  his  second  wile, 
the  former  Pauline  Montali,  whom  he  mar- 
ried after  the  death  of  his  first  wife.  Alicia 
Kenyon  There  are  five  children  from  the 
first  marriage.  Michael  Coolidge  Wells.  Mere- 
dith Brow-nstein.  Sharon  Quick.  Jonathan  A. 
and  Christopher  D  ;  and  two  from  the  sec- 
ond. Antonie  L.  and  Gregory  J. 

Also  surviving  are  five  grandchildren  and 
a  sister.  Mary  Wormuth  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr    16.   1980 1 

John  A.  Wells.  72.  Dies;  Lawyer.  Active 
IN  Politics 

John  A.  Wells.  72.  a  senior  partner  In  the 
Washington  and  New  York  law  firm  of  Rogers 
&  Wells  who  was  active  in  Republican  pol- 
itics, died  Monday  in  his  office  in  New  York 
City  after  a  heart  attack. 

Mr  Wells  was  national  campaign  director 
for  Nelson  A  Rockefeller's  unsuccessful  drive 
for  the  1964  Republican  presidential  nomina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wells  also  managed  the  reelection  cam- 
paigns of  Sen  Jacob  K.  Javlts  iR-N.Y.)  In 
both  1962  and  1968 

Mr  Wells  had  campaigned  with  Herbert 
Brownell  at  Republican  conventions,  on  be- 
half of  Thomas  Dewey  in  1948  and  Dwight  D 
Eisenhower  in  1952  Mr  Wells  also  was  an 
assistant  to  Leonard  W  Hall  in  the  presiden- 
tial election  campaign  of  Richard  M  Nixon 
in  1960. 

Mr  Wells  began  his  legal  career  in  New- 
York  in  1937  He  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  and  District  of  Columbia  bar  associa- 
tions, and  also  w-as  admitted  to  practice  be- 
fore the  US   Supreme  Court. 

A  native  of  New  York  City,  he  graduated 
with  high  honors  and  high  distinction  from 
Wesleyan  University  in  Mlddletown.  Conn.,  in 
1932.  He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  and  earned 
three  degrees  at  Oxford  University  before  re- 
turning to  this  country  and  earning  a  law-  de- 
gree at  Harvard  University. 

He  has  been  a  partner  of  Roger  &  Wells 
and  its  predecessor  law-  firms  since  1947.  Wil- 
liam P  Rogers,  former  US  secretary  of  state 
and  another  of  the  firm's  senior  partners,  said 
on  learning  of  Mr   Wells'  death: 

"Jack  Wells  was  a  lawyer  of  outstanding 
ability,  totally  and  energetically  devoted  to 
the  best  interest  of  his  clients.  He  was  one 
of  New  York's  leading  lawyers,  a  man  of  great 
integrity  and  a  man  who  will  be  sadly  missed 
by  his  many  friends  and  associates" 

Mr  Wells  was  described  by  another  of  the 
firm's  attorneys  as  an  authority  In  general 
business  and  corporate  law-  w-ho  was  active  In 
appellate  litigation 

In  addition  to  private  practice,  he  had  been 
chief  counsel  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis- 
tration in  1942.  then  assistant  counsel  of  the 
Navy  Price  Administration  Board  in  1944  to 
1945  He  also  served  on  active  duty  with  the 
Navy  during  nart  of  World  War  h  and  at- 
tained the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander. 


Mr  Wells  and  his  wife.  Pauline,  made  their 
home  in  Rye.  NY  His  other  survivors  include 
seven  i^hildren  and  five  grandchildren.© 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  fi-YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  There 
will  not  be  any  more  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL   OF  INJUNCTION   OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
Income  Tax  Treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Malta  Executive  E.  96th  Congress,  2d 
session  i .  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President:  and  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  time,  that  it  be  referred,  with 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification,  the  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Re- 
public of  Malta  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income,  together  with  a  related  exchange  of 
notes,  signed  at  Valletta  on  March  21.  1980. 
For  the  Information  of  the  Senate.  I  also 
transmit  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Treaty 

For  the  most  part,  the  Treaty  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  United  States  model  Income 
tax  convention,  although  there  are  some 
deviations  from  the  model  to  accommodate 
Malta's  status  as  a  developing  country  For 
example,  in  the  Treaty,  business  profits  of  an 
enterprise  of  one  country  may  be  taxed  by 
the  other  only  If  they  are  attributable  to  a 
permanent  establishment  in  the  other  coun- 
try However,  the  definition  of  a  permanent 
establishment  is  somewhat  more  broadly 
drawn  in  the  Treaty  than  In  the  model 
convention. 

The  Treaty  contains  the  usual  rules  re- 
lating to  real  property  income,  shipping  In- 
come, capital  gains,  the  treatment  of  enter- 
tainers, students,  teachers,  pensioners  and 
governmental  employees,  and  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  administrative  cooperation. 

The  accompanying  exchange  of  notes  sets 
forth  certain  understandings  between  the 
two  Governments, 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Treaty 
and  give  advice  and  consent  to  its  ratifica- 
tion, 

JiMMT  Carter, 

The  White  House,  April  21,  1980. 


REQUEST  FOR  rOMMTTTEE  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE  ON  FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr,  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesdav,  April  22.  1980.  to 
hear  and  consider  three  nominees  to  the 
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U.S.    Arms    Control   and   Disarmament 
Agency, 


O'I'l.'irTXTC;        'TUayc 


*ti^   /^Wi^/^frirtn 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair 
would  advise  that  there  are  none. 


In  the  Navv 


The    following    temporary    flag   officers   of 
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Karl  P.  Bunker  Frederik  Dimitre-* 

Larry  J.  Burks  Lawrence  T  DiRiia 

Brian  E.  Burlingame    Joseph  A  Disciorio,  Jr, 


Anthony  G  Gragg 
Russell  J,  Granier 
James  S   Grant 


Steven  M  Johnston 
Jeflrey  C  Johnstone 
Donald  E,  Jones 


David  S   MacEslln 
Terrence  A,  Mack 
Michael  J,  Madden 


Thomas  P,  CKeefe 
Rebecca  C,  Olds 
David  R,  Olsen 
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U.S.    Arms    Control   and    Disarmament 
Agency. 
Mr.  STEVENS   There  is  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr  HELMS  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  '  I  cannot  hear  which  com- 
mittees he  Ls  talking  about 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order,  be- 
cause I  have  one  r-ommittee  in  mind  that 
I  do  not  want  to  meet 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  just  a  moment? 

I  appjeal  one  more  time,  if  I  may,  for 
order  in  the  Chamber  May  I  ask  that  we 
have  order  m  the  Chamber?  The  major- 
ity leader  has  indicated  that  there  are 
.several  important  matters  that  have  to 
be  covered  and  Members  need  to  be  able 
to  hear.  I  ask  that  we  remain  in  order 
imtil  this  busmess  is  completed. 

Mr.   HELMS.  Mr    President,  will  the 

Senator  yield?  Will  the  Senator  review 

the  committees  he  has  covered  thus  far? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD    Yes. 

The  first  request  was  with  reference  to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
afraid  that  might  have  happened.  I  can- 
not ask  the  Senator  to  rescind  it  or  re- 
quest he  rescind  it.  but  I  do  not  want  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  meet 
after  noon   tomorrow,  if  I  could. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  After  noon 
tomorrow' 

Mr   HELMS   Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  original  request  with  re- 
spect to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations that  It  be  authorized  to  meet 
curing  the  session  of  the  Senate  on  to- 
morrow be  vitiated. 

Mr  HELMS  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further.  We  may  change  that  in  the 
norning  after  I  have  an  agreement  with 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
quest which  was  granted  be  vitiated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
can  all  Senators  hear  me? 

Mr  HELMS.  I  can  now  hear  the  Sen- 
ator. 
Has  the  Senator  vielded  the  floor"' 
Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  t  have 
yielded  the  floor. 


CONCLUSION    OF    ROUTINE    MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  advise  that  there  are  none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  tho  Sen- 
ate !s  in  executive  session 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  That  is 
correct. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
or  Senators  on  tomorrow? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  of  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees  on  tomorrow, 
which  would  be  as  in  legislative  session, 
the  Senate  resume  its  consideration  of 
the  nominee  and  that  the  time  until  1:30 
p.m.  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
Hatch  and  Mr.  Williams  on  the  nomi- 
nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
tomorrow  the  Senate  will  come  in  at  12 
o'clock  meridian.  At  1:30  p.m..  the  Sen- 
ate will  go  into  recess  and  at  2  p.m. 
the  Senate  will  reconvene  and  wili 
immediately,  with  the  quorum  call  un- 
der rule  XXII  being  waived,  proceed  to 
vote  in  executive  session  on  the  motion 
to  invoke  cloture. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  of  that  vote, 
immediately  following  that  vote,  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Durkin 
to  S.  2177. 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  10  minutes. 
or  upon  it  being  yielded  back,  the  Senate 
then  will  vote  by  roUcall.  the  yeas  and 
nays  already  having  been  ordered,  on  the 
amend-^ent  by  Mr.  Durkin  to  S.  2177 
Upon  the  disposition  of  that  amendment 
the  Senate,  without  further  debate, 
amendment,  motion,  point  of  order,  or 
appeal,  will  immediately  proceed  to  third 
reading  on  S.  2177,  and  in  likewise  man- 
ner will  immediately  proceed  to  final 
passage  of  S.  2177,  after  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  return  to  executive  session.  There 
will  be  at  least  three  roUcall  votes  tomor- 
row. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  meridian  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed,  in  executive 
session,  until  Tuesday.  April  22,  1980.  at 
12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  bv  the 
Senate  April  21,  1980; 

DrPARTMENT    OF    THE    INTERIOR 

Clyde  O.  Martz.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  vice 
Leo  M.  KruUtz.  resigned. 

Department  of  Education 

Albert  H.  Bowker.  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. Department  of  Education  mew  posi- 
tion). 


In  the  Navy 
The    following    temporary    flag   officers   of 
the  US    Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title 
10,  United  Stales  Code,  sections  5780,   5781 
and  5791. 


John  G.  Wissler 
Glenwood  Clark,  Jr. 
William  E.  McGarrah. 

Jr. 
Richard  A.  Miller 
MUton  J.  Schultz.  Jr 
Louis  R.  Sarosdy 
Robert  B.  Fuller 
Joseph  B.  Wilkinson. 

Jr. 
Charles  E.  Gurney  III 
Richard  K.  Fontaine 
Frank  C.  Collins.  Jr. 
James  E.  Service 
Frederick  W   Kelley 
Peter  C.  Conrad 
Dempster  M.  Jackson 
James  A.  Lyons.  Jr. 


John  B   Mooney.  Jr. 
James  B.  Busey  IV 
Lawrence  Burkhardt 

III 
William  C.  Neel 
Walter  M.  Locke 
Donald  S.  Jones 
Joseph  P.  Prick 
Louis  A.  Williams 
Richard  A.  Martini 
Powell  F.  Carter,  Jr. 
Harry  C.  Schrader. 

Jr. 
Wayne  D. 

Bodenstelner 
Joseph  J.  Barth.  Jr. 
Stanley  G.  Catola 
Richard  T.  Gaskill 


medicai.  corps 
Roger  P.  MUnes 
George  E.  Gorsuch 
Eustine  P.  Rucci 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Neil  M   Stevenson 

dental  corps 
James  D.  Enoch 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Duncan  P.  McGiUlvary 
Richard  E.  Curtis 

CIVIL  engineer  corps 
Paul  R.  Gates 

In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  midshipmen  (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the 
line  or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided 
bv  law: 


Jeffrey  R.  Abel 
James  V  Adams  III 
John  C  Aguero 
Michael  R.  Ales 
Rex  H  Alexander 
Paul  M.  Allen 
James  L.  Allison 
Jeffrey  R.  Allmon 
Jesus  Almanza,  Jr. 
Raymond  E. 

Altenburger,  Jr. 
David  M.  Anderson, 

Jr. 
John  A.  Anderson 
Robert  W   Anderson 

III 
Peter  A.  Andreasen 
Daniel  J  Archer,  Jr. 
Larry  E.  Arkley 
David  C.  Arnold 
Mark  R.  Arnold 
.'Vngelo  J,  Artuso 
Marshall  W.  Atkins 
Richard  M.  .Atwood 
Russell  E.  AveriU 
Donald  E   Babcock 
Carl  S  Barbour 
Jerome  A.  Barker 
Paul  D.  Bartholoinay 
Linda  J  Bartlo 
Andrew  J,  Barton 
William  A   Bastian  II 
Basil  B   Bates,  Jr 
Mark  L  Bathrick 
Christopher  C. 

Bayack 
Eric  J.  Bayler 
Robert  L  Beard 
Charle.s  D  Behrle 
Thomas  J  Belke 
Charle.s  G  Beltz 


Elizabeth  A.  Belzei 
Thomas  K.  Bennett 
Stephen  J.  Benson 
Donald  J.  Benziug.  Jr 
Robert  E.  Berdine 
Robert  D.  Berkebile 
Jeffrey  S.  Best 
Thomas  S.  Bethmann 
Douglass  T.  Blesel 
David  M.  Bissot 
Robert  J.  Blunt 
Matthew  G  Boensel 
John  P   Bolich 
Charles  W    Booth 
Wayne  P    Borchers 
Edward  M  Borger.  Jr 
Michael  Borowskl 
Cameron  J.  Bosnic 
Frederick  W  Botero 
Milton  J.  Bouvier  III 
Johnathan  R    Bowden 
William  H,  Bowen,  Jr 
Mattrew  J.  Boyne 
Eugene  Bradley.  Jr. 
John  K,  Brady 
James  P   Brastauskas 
-Mark  S   Breckenrldge 
Jeffrey  A,  Bngcs 
James  B,  Brinkman 
David  J  Broadbent 
William  L,  Broadhag 
Edward  T    Brodmerkel 
George  S    Brown 
George  V  Brown  III 
Leonard  J    Brown 
Michael  A    Brown 
Michael  J   Browne 
William  S.  Buchanan 
Gerald  W   Buck 
Michael  D.  Budney 
Jerome  L.  Budnlck 
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Karl  P  Bunker 
Larry  J.  Burks 
Brian  E    Burlingame 
Karl  J.  Butterbrodt 
Jon  A    Buttram 


Frederik  Dimitrew 
Lawrence  T  DiRlta 
Joseph  A  Disciorlo,  Jr 
Christopher  Dods 
Keith  J   Doerrer 


Janice  L.  M   BuxbaumJames  M   Donahue 
Michael  A.  Buzzell         Richard  P.  Donofno 
Gerald  M    Byers  Timothy  J.  Donovan 

Richard  N.  Cacace  Joseph  G  Doyle 
Timothy  J.  Callaghan  Robin  G.  Druce 
John  L.  Callahan,  Jr.   Kevin  D,  Duermlt 


Richard  S,  Campbell 
Catherine-Mary  C 

Carlin 
Richard  S.  Carlquist 
Jeffrey  J.  Carlson 
Brian  D    Carmichael 
Thomas  M.  Casey 
Jordan  W.  Cassell 
Patrick  I.  Castleman 
Robert  P.  Catalano 
Joseph  M   Catoe 
William  M.  Cavitt,  Jr, 
Robert  J.  Chamber- 
lain. Jr. 
Brandan  J.  Chang 
Michael  D.  Chapline 
Carl  E,  Chapman 
Derek  A.  Character 
Daryl  L.  Chen 
David  L.  Chilton 
Brannan  W.  Chlsolm 


Timothy  M.  Dunlevy 
James  L  Dunn 
Michael  R.  Durkin 
Crawford  A.  Easter- 
ling  III 
William  F.  Eckles 
Charles  M.  Edmond- 

son 
Joe  F  Edwards.  Jr. 
Oliver «  Edwards 
Donald  W  Eisenharl. 

Jr. 
William  L.  Elder 
Wendell  A  Elento 
John  EInitsky  II 
Richard  G   Eplscopo 
David  C  Ernest 
James  B,  Ervin 
William  P  Eschbach 
Johnny  B  Esparza 
Richard  T  Etem 


Robert  D.  Chrlstensen  Charles  E  Everett,  Jr 
Richard  J   Chudav.  Jr.  Randal  D  Farley 


Manly  K.  Church 
Robert  E.  Clager 
Brian  T.  Clancey 
Carl  B   Clark 
Isaac  R.  Clark,  Jr. 
David  B,  Clement 
Fred  E,  Cleveland 
Harry  Coker,  Jr. 
.^lan  S,  Colegrove 
Gerard  T.  Coleman 
John  W.  Coleman  II 
William  F.  ColUn.s 
Ronald  P.  Colvin 
Edward  M.  Connolly 
Jerome  E.  Connolly. 

Jr. 
Christopher  M. 

Conroy 
Stanley  L.  Cooper 
John  J.  Corbett 
Brian  P.  Cornish 
Dean  J.  Cottle 
John  C.  Coughlln 
Elizabeth  S.  Cox 
Samuel  J.  Cox 
Milton  T,  Craig  III 
Mark  L.  Crook 
Mitchell  P.  Crouse, 
WilUam  W.  Crow 
Donald  S,  Crump 
AnatoUoB,  Cruz  III 
Kevin  G   Currie 


George  R   Farmer,  Jr. 
Mirhael  R   Fedor 
Thomas  M   Feldman 
Peggy  A    Feldman 
Edwin  M    Fell 
James  R    Fenton 
Ronnie  L    Figgins 
Phiiip  G,  Fmegan 
Kenneth  D   Fink 
Douglas  Fionno 
Edward  J   Fischer 
Tracey  A.  Fischer 
Robert  W   Fish 
Todd  H.  Fish 
Michael  J.  Fitzgerald 
Scott  L,  Filzpatrick 
Terrance  Fitzpatrlck 
Richard  A,  Flak 
David  J   Flores 
Maureen  P  Folev 
Earl  W   Fordham 
David  D   Foy 
Daniel  J   Frawley 
.Michael  J    Freix 
Herbert  D.  Prerichs. 

Jr. 
Ronald  P.  Friddle 
John  E  Frost 
Nels  A   Prostenson 
John  P   Fry 
Alexander  T,  Funke 
Douglas  J.  Fuse 


c»=„i,       .    „     ,  Peter  A    Fvles 

Stephan  A  Cushanick  Gerald  S  Gallop 
Mark  W.  Czarzasty  George  G  Galyo 
Thomas  P.  Dagostlno  gcott  A  Garrett 
Jerry  A,  Dalo 


Joseph  G.  Dancy 
Francis  Daniel 
Sandy  L  Daniels 
Leonard  A,  Da  to 
Dan  W.  Davenport 


Jack  H   Garwood,  Jr 
Earl  L   Gay 
Bradley  RGehrke 
James  A   Center 
Barbara  A   Geraghty 
Jeffrey  L.  Gernand 


Christophers,  Davids  Christopher  O    Gevin 

Gregory  S.  Davis 

Scott  M.  Dean 

Roland  E,  DeJesus 

David  M  Delonga 

Edward  L  Dempsev 

John  J  Denice 

James  D  Denmark 

Dwayne  C  Dennis 

Thomas  W  Deppe 

Tina-Marie  Dercole 

Carol  J  Desmarais 

Steven  F  Diehl 

Ferdinand  J  Diemer 


Joseph  N   Giaquinto 
William  J   Gieri 
Charles  R   Gilbert 
Daniel  H  Gildea 
Will  W.  GUdner.  Jr 
Eric  Glosa 
Michael  R,  Glynn 
Stefanie  E,  Goebel 
Thomas  J   Goebel 
Mark  J.  Gonzalez 
Dale  R   Gordlneer 
Leonard  B    Gordon 
James  L.  Gosnell 


James  B  Dillingham     Tobi  D  Gottlieb 
Michael  H,  DlmercurioJoseph  A,  Grace.  Jr 


Anthony  G,  Gragg 
Russell  J.  Granier 
James  S   Grant 
Thomas  M.  Gray 
Ray  A   Green 
Michael  J   Grieco 
Geoffrey  T   Gnmard 
Matthew  P.  Grissom 
Bruce  E    Grooms 
Cynthia  S   Grubbs 
Eric  P    Grubman 
Scott  M    Grundmeier 
James  C    Grunewald 
Mark  D    Guadagnini 
Mark  R.  Guidoboni 
Karl  R   Gustafson 
Jay  A.  Gutzler 
Leslie  M.  Hahn 
.^lan  Hale 
Miles  E    Hale 
John  R    Haley 
Kenneth  B,  Hall 
Lee  J.  Hali 
David  K,  Haller 
John  B  Hampshire  II 
Sharon  L.  Hanley 
Mark  D   Happel 
Andre  C   Hargreaves 
Donald  P   Marker 
Nicholas  C    Harman 
Wayne  J    Harman 
Melissa  L.  Harrington 
David  M    Harris 
Jenefer  J   Hawkins 
Peter  J    Hayase 
Joseph  C    Hayden 
Steven  C   Head 
Rea  M.  Heatherlngton 
Gregg  A   Hebert 
Joseph  P   Hell 
Carl  D,  Hendershot 
Robert  M    Hennegan 
Barbette  B.  Henry 
Vincent  J.  Herda 
John  P  Herlocker.  Jr 
Daniel  V    Herrscher 
Derek  H   Hesse 
James  E   Hickey 
Gregory  Hightaian 
James  A,  Hill.  Jr. 
Dan  H.  Hinz.  Jr 
James  K.  Hiser 
Quincy  M    Hodge 
Robert  R.  Hodge 
William  F  Hoeft.  Jr 
James  D   Hogsett 
John  G   Holmes 
Kevin  D,  Holwell 
Stepheii  E.  Honan 
Frederick  A.  Hoover 
Joseph  A   Horn.  Jr. 
James  W    Houck 
Eugene  F    Hubbard 
Stephen  H.  Huber 
James  D.  Huck 
John  S. 

Huckenpoehler 
Bobby  A   Hudson.  Jr 
Jack  E.  Huegel 
Eugene  G   Huether 
David  M   Huey 
Robert  V    Huffman 
Dennis  P   Hughes 
Francis  J.  Hughes,  Jr 
Jonathan  W  Hults 
Bruce  I    Incze 
Lawrence  M   Ingeneri 
Patrick  K.  Inglis 
Sandra  C   Irwin 
Roger  K.  Ishli 
Kurt  T,  Israel 
Bruce  K   Jackson 
James  R   Jackson 
Scott  E   Jasper 
David  M   Jennings 
Peter  S    Jerome 
Anthony  W   Jiles 
Jamesina  M,  Jimenez 
Roberto  Y   Johnson 
Roosevelt  Johnson 
Stephen  M,  Johnson 
Jeffrey  J.  Johnston 


Steven  M   Johnston 
Jeffrey  C   Johnstone 
Donald  E.  Jones 
Paul  B   Jones 
Robert  L  Jordan 
Mark  S   Kaczmarek 
Michael  J    Kane 
Charles  L,  Kanewske 
Kathryn  L   Karlson 
John  A    Karonis 
Robert  J    Kaslner 
Nickolas  G    Katsiotis 
Patrick  D   Keavney 
Paul  C    Kelleher 
Susan  C    Keller 
Walter  B  Kelly.  Jr. 
David  L    Kennedy 
David  M   Kern 
James  M   Kern 
Kevin  C   Ketchmark 
Ferdinand  V   Kibic 
James  A    Kiesling 
Peter  F.  Kilger,  Jr. 
Dennis  P.  Kllian 
William  R,  Killea 
Daniel  P.  King 
Lawrence  J.  Klawmski 
Charles  C.  Klein 
Craig  S  Kleint 
Karri  A   Kline 
Charlees  I   Knapp 
Winford  W.  Knowles 
Timothy  S   Kobosko 
Steven  b.  Kornatz 
Brian  P.  Koslnski 
Kenneth  J.  Koteles 
Janet  F,  Kotovsky 
Carlton  C.  Kott.  Jr. 
Jon  C.  Kubo 
Jeffrev  S  Kimkel 
James  B.  Lair 
Thomas  A.  Lake 
David  E  Lancaster 
John  R  Langmead 
Richard  D   Lantz 
Gregg  B  Larson 
Stephen  J   Laukaitls 
Daniel  J   Law 
Beth  Leadbetter 
Douglas  E  Lelvonen 
Bradley  S   Lentinl 
Richard  A.  Lepper 
William  K  Lescher 
Mark  A   Lethbridge 
.Alan  D.  LewlB 
Chrystal  A  Lewis 
Beth  A   Llndqulst 
John  M,  Link 
Richard  C   Locke 
Michael  D   Loman 
William  F  Lonchas.  Jr 
Michael  M,  Long 
Robert  E  Lonn 
Michael  E  Lopez- 

Alegria 
Paul  T  Lordltch 
Michael  Loretangell 
John  R  Lover 
Dale  A.  Lumme 
Mark  D   Lundgren 
Relle  L  Lvman.  Jr. 
Ke'in  B  Lynch 
Kenneth  L,  M'-Adow 
Kellv  D   McBrlde 
John  P  McCarthy 
Lawrence  H  McCauley 
Charles  A   McCawley 
Gavin  G   McCrnry 
Michael  H  McDanieJ 
Jame=  B   McGee 
Joseph  L   McGettigan 
Jon  P  McGIocklin 
Kenneth  J  Mcllhenny 
James  W.  McKee 
Herbert  H   McMillan, 

Jr, 
Thomas  W  McNltt 
Steven  L  McShane 
Kevin  C  McTavlsh 
Dennis  F,  McVicker 
Kenneth  S, 

MacDonald 


David  S,  MacEsUn 
Terrence  A.  Mack 
Michael  J   Madden 
Michael  T.  Malinlak 
William  F.  Malloy,  Jr. 
Edward  F  Mapes 
Mark  W. 

Marcinkowskl 
Brian  P.  Marks 
Charles  N.  Marsh 
Mark  J,  Marshfleld 
Edward  B.  Martin 
Scott  D,  Martin 
Joel  R,  Martinson 
Steven  E,  Masalln 
Michael  N,  Mason 
Michael  A.  Matson 
Stephen  D,  Matts 
Ronald  C,  Mauldin 
Michael  D  Maxwell 
Jeffrey  C   Maynard 
Stephen  G.  Meade 
Richard  A.  Medley 
.Mel  J.  Melnhardt 
Robert  J.  Melenovsky 
.Armando  E.  Mendez, 

Jr. 
James  M.  Merrill 
John  T.  J  Merrill.  Jr. 
WUUam  W.  Metzger 
Lionel  Q  L.  Mew 
Drew  P.  Meyer 
Charles  L.  Meyers.  Jr. 
Ted  E.  Miklta 
Carlos  A.  Miller 
Charles  C    Miller  III 
David  K.  Miller 
Gregory  A.  Miller 
Jeffrey  B   Miller 
Jeffrey  D.  Miller 
Robert  W.  Miller 
Timothy  L.  Mills 
Gregg  C.  Mllo 
Ira  L.  Minor,  Jr. 
Martin  R.  Mlnot 
John  V.  Mokodean 
Gregory  R.  Monson 
Christopher  M 

Mooney 
Steven  M.  Moreau 
Slobin  V,  Morishita 
Robert  G.  Morlssette 
Margorie  L.  Morley 
Barbara  A.  Morris 
Glenn  P   Morris 
Robert  K,  Morris 
Anthony  S.  Mosley 
Jon  G.  Motter 
Scott  W  Motz 
Richard  H   Moyer 
Robert  J  Mullarkev. 

Jr, 
Andrew  J   Mullen 
Kevin  C.  Mulloy 
Michael  W.  Munday 
Jeffrey  J.  Munson 
John  E.  Murphy 
Patricia  A.  Murphy 
Patrick  X   Murphy 
James  C.  Nance 
William  B.  Nash 
Albert  L.  C  Nelson  II 
Christopher  W.  Nelson 
Robert  A   Nemecek 
Kenneth  P  Neubauer 
Brian  S   Neunaber 
Charles  S   Nichols 
Gerald  P.  Nies 
Hugh  E.  Nixon 
William  F.  Nixon 
George  M.  Norman 
Stephen  A.  Nota 
Joseph  W.  Nowak 
Steven  S.  Nygaard 
Daniel  I.  Nylen 
Sean  F.  O'Branski 
Edmund  W   O'Calla- 

ghan 
John  B,  O'Connor 
John  F.  OTIara.  Jr 
Alan  K.  Oka 
Thomas  O.  O'Keefe  III 


Thomas  P.  OKeefe 
Rebecca  C.  Olds 
David  R.  Olsen 
Patricia  M.  O'Neill 
Joseph  W.  Osborne 
.Andres  H   Otano 
Robert  R,  Ox  borrow 
William  R  Padgett.  Jr 
Bruno  S   Padovani 
Michael  J    Palencia 
Steve  F   Palmer 
Frank  C   Pandolfe 
Wickllff  Paul  ni 
Thomas  M    Paulk 
George  H  Pavlakos  n 
Thomas  B  Peck 
Samuel  Perez,  Jr. 
William  S,  Personlus 
Matthew  T  Peters 
Michael  Peters 
Nelse  C   Petersen 
Richard  N  Petersen 
Robert  W  Petersen 
Bradley  A  Peterson 
David  S.  Petri 
George  M  Petro 
Michael  J  Petrofes 
Charles  J  Phillips  11 
Steven  W  Phlllpott 
Hanson  D.  Plckerl 
Gregory  J.  Plepcr 
John  W  Pierce 
James  M  Pletroclnl 
Jon  C  Pino 
Randolph  F.  Plzzi 
David  B.  Porter 
Alan  E.  PortlUo 
Robert  E.  Pottberg 
Marc  D.  Poussard 
Robert  B.  Powers 
Paul  B.  Prager 
Wyatt  B.  Pratt 
Richard  T.  Press 
Susan  M.  Presto 
Charles  S.  Preston 
Wilson  D.  Preston 
David  K.  Priddy 
James  A.  Prosser 
Douglas  M.  Purln 
David  L.  Quessenberry 
John  M,  Quigley 
Karl  A,  Rader 
Lynn  M  Rampp 
Gregory  R.  Ramsay 
James  P  Ransom  III 
Dominick  A  Rascona 
David  M.  Ray 
Douglas  S.  Ray 
Catherine  J.  Rayhlll 
James  K.  Reagan 
Gary  K.  Redenius 
Jeffrey  S  Reed 
Michael  S  Reed 
Wayne  R  Reif 
Paul  A.  Remington 
Bruce  C.  Renken 
Henry  V.  Rhodes.  Jr. 
Mark  S  Riddle 
Brian  E  Rlehm 
Manuel  R.  Rivera 
Richard  T.  Rivera 
Christopher  C  Roberts 
Donald  J.  Roberts 
James  S.  Rot>erts 
Robert  M.  Robinson 
Steven  E.  Roehl 
Joseph  H.  N.  Rogers 

IV 
Marc  H   Rolfes 
Thomas  M.  Rossi 
Francis  M.  Rose 
Bruce  A.  Ross 
Mark  J.  Rossano 
Lee  V  Rossettl 
Thomas  M  Rossi 
Timothy  G  Ruck 
Claude  L  Rucker  III 
William  F  Ruoff  III 
Mark  H   Russell 
Robert  H  Russell 
Richard  J.  Ryan 
Thomas  M  Ryan 
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Felix  J   Rymsza,  Jr 
Rlgoberto  Saez-Ortlz 
Jose  W   Saldana 


Steven  R.  Southard 
Mark  .\   Sowell 
Edward  L    Spear 


MarkC.  Tomb 
Jeffrey  A.  Tomeo 
Gerardo  Torres 


Mark  K.  White 
Steven  A.  White  III 
Terry  S.  White 


The  following-named  (US  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Dental  Corns  of  the 


April  21,  1980 
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Felix  J  Rymsza.  Jr. 
Rlgoberto  Saez-Ortlz 
Jose  W   Saldana 
James  E  Salyer 
John  L  Samuels 
Scott  E  Sanders 
Jeffrey  M   Sayre 
David  M   Schlagel 
Robert  D   Schleslnger 
Kurt  T   Schmidt 
Paul  S  Schmidt 
Robert  J   Schoeneck 
Michael  R  Schroeder 
Frederick  F  Schulz 
Alexander  Schwan  III 
Douglas  H  ScovU,  Jr 
Norman  T  Screeton 
Michael  L   Seaward 
Eugene  D   Secor 
Victor  C   See.  Jr 
Richard  A   Seller 
Edmund  R  Selby  11 
Donald  J   Senerlus 
Joseph  Sens!.  Jr 
Michael  Serafln,  Jr 
Edward  N   Settle 
Roger  N  Sexauer  II 
Curtis  M   Shane 
Katherlne  J 

Shanebrook 
Peter  A  Shaner  II 
Jonathan  W   Sharpe 
James  R   Shealrs 
Dale  A    Shepher 
Michael  D  Shettle 
Calvin  M   Shlntani 
Ronald  W    Shockley 
Vlnclent  F    Shorts  " 
Gary  M    Siems 
Michael  J   Sims 
William  G  Slzemore 

II 
John  S   Skerry 
Joseph  E    Skinner 
Kathleen  M   Slevin 
Thomas  D   Sloan 
Bradley  B    Smith 
Brlce  T    Smith 
Burney  E   Smith,  Jr. 
Conrad  L   Smith.  Jr. 
Douglas  C    Smith 
Jennifer  L    Smith 
Lawrence  R   Smith 
Paula  P   Smith 
Reuben  C  Smith  III 
Victor  C    Smith 
Keith  D   Snider 
Ted  L   Snider 
Vincent  J  Sodd.  Jr 
Michael  D    Sonnefeld 
Kevin  S   Sophy 


Steven  R.  Southard 
Mark  A.  Sowell 
Edward  L.  Spear 
John  G.  Speer 
James  M.  Spence 
John  P.  Spencer 
Cheryl  L.  Spohnholtz 
Richard  C.  Sprlngman 
Frank  P  StagUano 
David  J.  Stahl,  Jr. 
Thomas  L.  Stambaugh 
Peter  W.  Stanford 
Stephen  W  Stanko 
William  H  Stanley 

III 
Susan  M.  Stapler 
Michael  J.  Stapleton 
Dennis  M.  Starr 
Radenko  Stefanovlc 
Thomas  G   Stein 
Ann  F   Stencil 
Jeffrey  J   Stenzoskl 
Elizabeth  A.  Sterna- 
man 
Scott  D.  Stewart 
Harry  T.  Stovall  ni 
Daniel  H.  Streed 
Steven  Strelghtlff 
Russell  C   Strand 
Paul  D  Stroop  III 
Steven  R.  Stroup 
Steven  I    Struble 
Robert  B.  Stucky 
William  G  Stuehler 
Richard  M. 

Styczynski 
Ernest  L.  Styron.  Jr. 
Kevin  P  Sullivan 
Sean  P.  Sullivan 
Timothy  P  Sullivan 
Todd  B  Sundsmo 
Carl  B  Sutter.  Jr 
Danel  A,  Tanner  III 
Peter  R  Tatro.  Jr 
Bradley  D  Tavlor 
Philip  W  Tavior 
William  L.  Thomas 

III 
Carol  A  Thompson 
John  C.  Thompson. 

Jr. 
Ronald  D.  Thomp.son 
Ronald  G.  Thompson. 

Jr. 
Ronald  N  Thompson 
Charles  H  Thornton 
Paul  W  Thrasher 
Patricia  A  Thudlum 
Michael  J. 

Tlmmerman 
Christopher  H. 

Tlndal 


Mark  C.  Tomb 
Jeffrey  A.  Tomeo 
Gerardo  Torres 
Raymond  J.  Torres 
Jose  M.  Toves 
Reglonald  E.  Trass 
Craig  A.  Trautman 
Byron  P.  Trop 
James  W.  Trueblood 
Michael  J.Turner 
Darren  W. 

Tworzyanskl 
Anthony  Vanaria  IV 
Eric  A.  Van 

Denhende 
David  D  Vaughan 
Mark  B  Vaughan 
Clifford  B  Vaught 
Pamela  J  Wacek 
Richard  L.  Waddel 
Jerome  L.  Walker  II 
Michael  A.  Wallace 
Craig  G.  Walllngton 
Dennis  G.  Watson 
Edwin  B.  Watts  III 
William  T.  Webber 
Michael  G.  Wedge 
Boris  A.  Welshelt 
Susan  S.  Welch 
Alan  K.  Wellesley 
John  A.  Wells 
Richard  A.  Wendland 
Michael  E.  Wetmore 


Mark  K.  White 

Steven  A.  White  III 
Terry  S.  White 
Mark  L.  Whitfield 
Michael  R.  Whiting 
David  B.  Whltlock 
Jay  D  Whltlock 
Mark  Q.  Whittle 
John  P.  Wlday 
Dave  E.  Wilbert 
Craig  A  Wilson 
James  M  Wilson 
Ricky  E  Wilson 
James  L.  Winter.  Jr. 
Jeffrey  D.  Winter 
Daniel  L. 

Wlnterscheldt 
William  H.  Wlttpenn 

III 
Robert  L. 

Wohlschlegel 
Brian  P.  Wood 
Richard  C.  Woolrldge 
Glenn  Yorltomo 
Danny  K.  Young 
Michael  A.  Young 
Jeffrey  N  Zerbe 
Michael  A  Zieser 
Emory  E  Zlmmer 
John  D  Zimmerman 
Charles  A  Zingler 
Robert  C.  Zmlrlch 
Paul  J.  Zohorsky  III 


The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficers Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  or  stafT  corps 
of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions  therefor   as   provided   by   law: 


David  W.  Butt 
Floyd  R.  Cordell 
Janice  M  Hamby 
Randal  E.  Holl 


William  L.  La  wing 
Daven  L.  Madson 
James  M  Provo 
Terry  J.  Sullivan 


The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commanders  In  the  Medical  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


John  R  Apthorpe 
William  A  Block 
Edward  D.  Brasted 
Isaac  W.  Browder 
Moogll  Choe 
James  B  Creed.  Jr. 
Carol  M  Erwln 
Patrick  T  Glasscock 
Robert  E.  Haln 
David  G  Harper 
Edward  O  Hayhurst 
Richard  R.  Hooper 


John  R.  Howard,  Jr. 
Roderick  S  Kent 
John  C.  Mangrum 
John  P  Methner- 
Morris  R.  Nacke 
Leonard  P. 

Neumann,  Jr. 
Jimmy  D.  Price 
Clyde  M.  Rasmussen 
Jerry  R  Rogers 
Finley  A  Seagle 
James  P.  Studders 


The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  In  the  Dental  Corps  of  the 
U  S  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 

Larry  J.  Hltchner 

The  following-name  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers)  to  be  appointed  temporary  com- 
manders in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualiflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

David  G.  Harper  Richard  R.  Hooper 

Robert  E.  Haln 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  US  Navy,  subject  to  the  quail- 
flcationo  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  D.  Johnson 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
for  special  duty  (Merchant  Marine,  deck), 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Paul  A.  Reyff 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  captain 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  US  Navy,  for  special 
duty  (Merchant  Marine,  deck),  subject  to 
the  qualiflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Paul  A.  Reyff 

The  foUowlng-named  (U.S.  Navy  officers) 
to  be  appointed  temporary  commanders  in 
the  DentM  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Gary  A  Backlund  Jeffrey  R  Vinton 

The  following-named  (US.  Navy  officer) 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  In 
the  Supply  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Charles  A.  Wilson 


WITHDRAWAL 


Executive  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  April  21,  1980: 

D.  Cllve  Short,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Nebraska  for 
the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Ronald  C,  Romans, 
term  expired,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  March  20.  1979. 


A'pHl  21,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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U.S.  CONSTITUTION  STUDY 
UNDERWAY 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21.  1980 

•  Mr,  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
enter  the  decade  of  the  1980's,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  remind  ourselves 
that  this  Nation  will  soon  celebrate 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  In  celebration  and 
commemoration  of  that  200th  anniver- 
sary, I  am  pleased  to  call  attention  to 
the  important  scholarly  work  now 
being  undertaken  on  the  "Influence  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution  Abroad."  Our 
Constitution  is  not  only  the  first  and 
longest  lived  constitution,  but  by  far 
the  most  influential. 

The  authors  and  editors  of  this  fun- 
damental study  are  Albert  P.  Blaus- 
tein,  professor  of  law,  and  Jay  A. 
Sigler,  professor  of  political  science, 
both  at  Rutgers— the  State  University 
of  New  Jersey.  Both  are  well  qualified 
to  undertake  this  vital  task.  Professor 
Blaustein  is  coeditor  of  the  15-volume 
work,  "Constitutions  of  the  Countries 
of  the  World"  and  its  companion  6- 
volume  work,  "Constitutions  of  Depen- 
dencies and  Special  Sovereignties."  He 
is  also  author  of  such  works  as  "The 
American  Lawyer,"  "Desegregation 
and  the  Law,"  "Civil  Rights  and  the 
Black  American,"  and  "The  Military 
and  American  Society."  Professor 
Sigler's  works  include  "The  Legal 
Sources  of  I*ublic  Policy,"  "American 
Rights  Policies,"  and  "Contemporary 
American  Government."  Professors 
Blaustein  and  Sigler  have  worked  to- 
gether before,  coedlting  the  com- 
memorative volume,  "Independence 
Documents  of  the  Nations  of  the 
World." 

Professor  Blaustein  was  a  consultant 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Bangladesh 
Constitution  of  1972  and  the  Cambo- 
dian Draft  Constitution  of  1974.  In 
1979,  he  was  special  counsel  to  Prime 
Minister  Bishop  Abel  T.  Muzorewa  on 
the  preparation  of  the  new  Zimbabwe 
Constitution,  and  he  has  now  been 
named  adviser  on  the  revision  of  the 
Constitution  of  Korea. 

I  now  caU  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  the  details  of 
this  important  project  and  ask  that 
the  prospectus  outline  which  has  been 
prepared  be  reprinted. 

Thk  InnuEscK  or  thb  UJ3.  Cobstitutiow 
Abroad 


iPKOLOOni 

The  end  of  the  1980'i  will  commemorate 
the  200th  amilversary  of  the  United  SUtes 
ConstituUon-drafted  In  1787  and  ratified  in 
1789.  And  scholarly  studies,  as  well  as  public 
celebrations,  must  mark  Uiese  events.  For 


this  has  been  the  mo6t  successful  constitu- 
tion In  the  history  of  the  world  and  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  the  scholarly  community  to 
present  explanations  and  ultlm&te  progress 
reports. 

Most  of  the  projected  studies— and  prop- 
erly so— will  be  directed  toward  the  impact 
of  the  constitution  upon  the  American 
people  and  the  American  way  of  life.  These 
will  be  national  studies.  But  there  Is  an  in- 
ternational role  which  likewise  demands 
study  and  report  "The  Influence  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  Abroad." 

The  200th  anniversary  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  Is  recognized  as  an 
event  of  world-wide  significance.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
the  most  important  landmark  in  the  history 
of  constitutions.  This  was  the  first  single 
document  constitution,  and  is  by  far  the 
longest-lived.  The  whole  world  has  looked  to 
the  United  States  experieiux  as  an  impera- 
tive to  consider  in  each  country's  own  con- 
stitution-making. And  nearly  every  nation 
has  demanded  an  examination  of  the 
"Philadelphia  formula"  as  a  prelude  to  its 
own  constitution  drafting. 

Wtiat  must  be  examined  (and  what  must 
be  reported  on)  are  the  ways  in  which 
United  States  constitutional  guidelines  were 
accepted,  adopted,  adapted,  avoided  and  at>- 
Jured  during  the  two  centuries  past. 

What  will  result,  however,  will  be  more 
than  a  scholarly  evaluation  of  the  influence 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  abroad. 
For  by  studying  and  analyzing  the  United 
States  paradigm  in  a  multiplicity  of  foreign 
contexts  we  will  Inevitably  gain  greater  in- 
sights into  the  meaning  of  our  constitution 
and  Its  continuing  viability.  And  the  expla- 
nation of  how  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion Influenced  the  other  constitutions  of 
the  world  should  contribute  to  its  continu- 
ing Influence. 

II— THi  PiJiir 

End  Product  A:  A  one-volume  (500-600 
pages)  trade  book  This  is  to  be  a  compre- 
hensive study,  tracing  the  history  and  eval- 
uating the  significance  of  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  upon  the 
constitutional  systems  of  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  Publication  date:  Fall.  19S6. 

End  Product  B:  A  two-volume  (1500-2000 
pages)  library  reference  documentary,  col- 
lecting the  nation-by-nation  analjrses  which 
will  form  the  research  background  for  the 
trade  book.  Publication  date:  Fall,  1987. 

Telling  the  story  of  the  Influence  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  Is  not  only  a 
task  of  years  but  a  task  which  demands  a 
team  effort.  "What  Must  Be  Done"  at  the 
outset  is  to  assemble  the  team— a  team  of 
constitutionalists  which  Includes  American 
as  well  as  foreign  acholars  and  which  is  in- 
terdisciplinary in  scope. 

(The  Korean  study,  for  example,  may  be 
co-authored  by  an  American  political  sci- 
ence professor  and  a  Korean  law  professor, 
the  Czechoslovakian  study  by  an  American 
professor  of  politics  and  a  Czech  historian. 
And  some  of  the  major  studies— such  as 
those  prepared  for  India  and  Oermany— 
demand  their  own  sub-teams. 

The  country-by-country  analyses  will  not 
await  1987  publication.  They  will  be  pub- 
lished seriatim  as  completed  In  scholarly  re- 
view* devoted  to  law,  history  and  political 
■denoe.  And  some  of  the  analyses  may  be 
published  as  mmiographs.  Each  will  be  ao- 
companled  by  an  editor's  note  indlcattng 


tlmt  it  Is  a  study  prepared  for  this  project  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  final  comprehensive 
study. 

Publication  of  studies  as  completed  (in 
EnglLsh  and  in  foreign  langtiages)  wUl  at- 
tract world-wide  attention  in  the  achOiariy 
and  book-buying  communities.  Such  publi- 
cation will  also  provide  an  early  opportunity 
for  critique  and  criticism,  and  will  furnish 
guidelines  for  subsequent  studies.  Editing 
(and  of  course  translating)  will  precede  the 
eventual  publication  of  the  nation  by -nation 
collection. 

The  preliminary  articles  and  monographs 
with  their  own  citations  to  documentary  au- 
thority will  provide  the  scholarly  underpin- 
nings for  the  major  one-volume  comprehen- 
sive study. 

in— THI  PBOJKT 

Objective  scholarship  is  the  one  Indispens- 
able guidepost  for  this  project  The  careful 
assessment  of  the  reception  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  by  other  nations  must 
be  free  from  bias,  from  chauvinism  and 
from  self-effacement  This  wiU  not  be  a 
public  relations  exercise  In  American  ag- 
grandizement. The  whole  story  must  be 
told,  "warts  and  alL" 

The  project  must  be  interdisciplinary.  For 
It  requires  the  cross-fertilization  of  law,  his- 
tory and  political  science  to  provide  the 
comprehensive  ttackground  and  the  compre- 
hensive analyses  that  scholarship  demands. 

Tet  scholarship  must  never  neglect  the 
fact  that  the  making  of  a  constitution  Is  one 
of  the  most  critical  events  in  nationhood. 
And  the  drama  must  not  be  lost  In  the  foot- 
noting. 

Nor  can  the  students  of  the  influence  of 
the  United  States  Constitution  limit  their 
thinking  to  the  spread  of  democratic  Ideals 
which  had  their  first  successful  flowering  in 
this  coimtry.  The  very  concept  of  a  single 
documentary  constitution  is  peculiarly 
American.  On  the  eve  of  the  200th  anniver- 
sary of  the  United  States  Constitution  only 
five  of  the  world's  169  nations  Is  without 
such  a  charter  the  United  Kingdom. 
Canada.  New  Zealand,  Israel  aitd  Saudi 
Arabia.  And  the  adoption  of  a  Canadian 
Constitution  is  expected  well  before  1987. 

Even  In  the  totalitarian  states— even  In 
the  nations  which  deny  their  citizenry  a  bill 
of  rights— there  Is  often  a  United  States  in- 
fluence. This  Influence  Is  manifested  In  In- 
stitutional and  structural  contributions:  the 
concept  of  federalism,  a  presidential  system, 
an  electoral  college,  or  a  separate  national 
judiciary  appointed  by  the  president  with 
the  approval  of  a  parliamentary  upper 
chamtwr. 

There  will  be  no  equality  In  the  size  and 
scope  of  these  studies.  "Great  love  letters 
are  only  written  to  great  women."  The  chief 
draftsman  of  the  new  Zimbabwe  OoosUtu- 
tlon  never  thought  about  the  United  States 
Constitution  at  all;  the  authors  of  the  1936 
Soviet  Constitution  purposefully  rejected 
the  Philadelphia  guidelines  as  the  products 
of  capitalism.  These  will  be  among  the 
lesser  reports. 

The  major  studies— those  which  will  be 
forthcoming  about  the  national  constitu- 
tions most  Influenced  by  the  United  States 
pattern— will  be  ...  by  continent 

South  America:  Argentina,  Brazil.  Venezu- 
ela. 

Europe:  France,  Oermany. 

Asia:  India.  Japan,  the  Philippines. 

Africa:  Uberta,  Nigeria. 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol   identifies  statements   or   insertions   which   arc   not   spoken   by   the  Member  on   the   floor. 
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From  their  very  beginnings  all  of  the 
Latin  American  states  borrowed  heavily 
from  the  United  States  model  and  laree  sec- 
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an  important  part  of  constitutionalism  in 
India  and  the  Indian  Supreme  Court  uses 
United  States  Suoreme  Court  ooinions  as 
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Chris  Bading.  Phillip  L.  Bean,  Francis  P. 
Bielski,  Michael  S.  Brewer.  Minos  Dargakis, 
ChristoDher   W,   Fahenstock.   Frank   Ham- 
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What  fueled  the  suspicions  of  many  law-     three  issues  in  1980  all  had  articles  on  the     fies   closely   with   these  Third  World   ap- 
makers  was  not  the  tour  per  se,  but  the  fact     subject,  including  a  conspicuous  repwrt  of  a     preaches. 
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From  their  very  beginnings  all  of  the 
Latin  American  states  borrowed  heavily 
frora  the  United  States  model  and  large  sec- 
tions of  so  many  of  their  constitutions  are 
nothing  more  than  verbatim  Spanish  trans- 
lation of  the  language  adopted  in  Philadel- 
phia. One  story  which  must  be  told  is  how 
the  United  States  concepts  fared  in  transla- 
tion. Another  story  is  reflected  sometimes  in 
Continuity  and  sometimes  in  chajige.  (Ecua- 
dor has  had  sixteen  ronstitutions  since  1812 
and  a:i  of  them  are  essentially  variations  of 
what  the  United  Stares  had  adopted.  Peru's 
new  1979  Con.";t;tution  reads  like  an  a;nal- 
gam  of  constitutional  precepts  from  every 
place  but  North  America.)  The  Argentina, 
Brazil  and  Venezuela  studies  are  the  most 
ipteresting.  as  thpy  trace  the  viaaility  of 
United  dtates  precepts  during  various  his- 
torical peLiod;>  under  various  tyr-cs  of  gov- 
ernments. 

While  there  is  less  word-for  word  United 
S'ates  influence  in  the  ronsti.utions  of 
Prance  and  West  Germany  th^in  in  che  con- 
st Huiions  of  La'.-n  An-.erica,  the  actual  influ- 
ence rnay  be  far  greater.  Individjal  rights 
are  serund  in  these  European  democracies 
to  a  far  greater  exte-il  than  in  : he  -o  many 
nations  in  the  'Ves'ern  Hemisphcie. 

Yet  tha*  !s  o::Iy  a  part  of  the  story.  The 
United  States  conslitutionrJ  influence  was 
of  major  significance  ;n  BjuJen.  Bavaria  and 
Wuerttembcrg  fven  before  it  I'la^ed  so  sig- 
nii.canc  a  role  in  the  oru  >2  of  ti.e 
Weimar  Cofisti^'ition.  And  liie  United 
Slates  Constitution— plus  United  States  law- 
yers. h:.:toriars  and  political  scit  ntists— pro- 
vided the  four;f1atian  for  t*i8  prcjent  West 
German  Constitution. 

The  French  monograph  (or  monographs) 
will  t>e  particularly  significant:  (1)  The  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Virginia  Constitutions,  pre- 
cursors of  the  United  States  Constitution, 
played  an  influential  role  in  the  French 
Revolution.  (The  U.S.  Constitution  was  not 
ratified  until  1789  and  the  final  document 
was  thus  of  lesser  import. i  <2)  The  entire 
history  of  French  constitution  making  has 
been  influenced  by  United  States  constitu- 
tional philosophy  even  where  tne  model  has 
not  been  followed.  And  the  model  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  drafting  of  the  current  Fifth 
Republic  Constitution.  (3)  The  very  many 
1..  ..  "^hone  natic:is  which  achieved  Inde- 
pendf  ce  since  the  end  of  World  War  11 
adopted  constitutions  heavily  influenced  by 
United  States  constitutional  thinking,  fil- 
tered throuKh  the  French  experience. 

Africa  ^.'.11  provide  very  different  studies. 
From  Its  very  inception,  Liberia  adopted  the 
United  States  model.  Nigeria,  on  the  other 
ha'id,  was  given  the  more  or  less  standard 
Westminster  model  when  it  achieved  inde- 
pendence and  has  now  (after  years  of  consti- 
tutional experimentation)  settled  upon  a 
United  States  type  constitution.  One  of  the 
origi.oal  states  making  up  the  Union  of 
South  Africa— the  Orange  Froe  Slate— had 
a  Uiiired  States  style  constitution,  but  the 
Kepuhiic  finally  opted  for  the  Westminster 
paitern. 

Japan's  post  World  War  II  constitution  is 
callod  the  MacArthur  Constitution— for  ob- 
vious reasops.  The  Philippines  Constitution 
fs  as  much  like  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion 3Lf  one  would  expect  of  a  former  colony. 
The  ways  in  which  the  Philippines  Consti- 
tution—and  its  interpretation— differ  is  the 
more  interesting  story. 

The  role  of  United  States  constitutional- 
ism in  the  Indian  experience  Is  particularly 
interesting  and  particularly  complicated.  Of 
course  India  looked  to  the  United  States 
Constitution  for  guidance  Ln  developing  its 
own  federal  system;  of  course  India  looked 
to  the  United  States  Constitution  for  guid- 
ance in  drafting  its  bill  of  rights,  etc.  But 
India  also  looked  to  the  entire  United  States 
constitutional  experience.  Judicial  review  Is 
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an  important  part  of  constitutionalism  in 
India  and  the  Indian  Supreme  Court  uses 
United  States  Supreme  Court  opinions  as 
precedent. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  major  coun- 
tries whose  constitutions  have  been  so 
strongly  Influenced  by  the  United  States 
model.  What  is  also  significant  is  the  fact 
that  the  irfluence  has  been  continuous— 
from  FYance  in  1789  to  Kirabati  in  1979. 
What  was  formerly  the  United  Kingdom  de- 
pendency of  Gilbert  Islands.  Kirabati  Is  one 
of  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific— and  close 
enough  to  the  United  States  Trust  Territory 
of  Micronesia  to  opt  for  a  constitution  that 
borrowed  from  United  States  ideas. 

And  there  are  many  other  examples 
which  could  be  cited  and  will  be  document- 
ed as  research  continues. 

For  the  historical  approaches,  o-iginal 
texts,  memoirs,  letters,  individual  inter- 
views, oral  history  and  other  documentary 
i.njrces  will  be  employed.  The  studies  will 
not  be  speculative,  but  rather  grounded 
upon  hard  data  Since  the  past  two  decades 
have  constituted  an  unparalleled  era  of  con- 
stitution-making, many  of  the  draftsmen 
aie  still  alive,  and  their  experiences  should 
provide  a  priceless  source  of  information  In 
^he  prcrraralion  of  the  monographs. 

The  monographs  must  also  include  consid- 
eration pf: 

(A)  M'?3pplications  and  misunderstand- 
ings about  the  United  States  model; 

(B)  Competition  between  the  United 
States  model  and  other  models; 

to  Succes'^es  and  failures  In  the  applica- 
tion of  the  United  States  model  (some  con- 
stitutions, like  ;;ome  wines,  do  not  travel 
well);  and 

<D)  Application  of  the  United  States 
model  in  actual  practice  as  well  as  theory. 

Specifically,  thought  must  be  given  to  the 
following: 

(1)  The  United  States  constitution  as  a 
symbol; 

(2)  The  borrowed  concept  of  "consitution- 
worship"; 

<3)  The  idea  of  a  single-document  consti- 
tution; 

(4)  The  separation  of  powers; 

(5)  Checks  and  balances; 

(6)  American-style  federalism; 

(7)  Bicameralism; 

(8)  Enumerated  legislative  powers; 

(9)  The  e'ectoral  college; 

(10)  The  presidential  system; 

(11)  The  amending  process; 

(12)  Judicial  review: 

( 13)  The  idea  of  a  bill  of  rights;  and 

( 14)  Specific  bill  of  rights  safeguards  and 
prohibitions. • 
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COLGATE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
VISITS  CAPITOL 


HON.  CL4RENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRFSENTATI VES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  55  students  from  the 
Colgate  Elementary  School  in  Balti- 
more who,  with  their  teachers,  Mrs. 
Rena  Kelly  and  Mrs.  Bernice  Langley, 
are  today  visiting  the  Capitol. 

My  constituents  are  studying  Ameri- 
can Government,  and  it's  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  meet  with  them  to  discuss 
the  legislative  process.  This  day  prom- 
ises to  be  interesting  and  educational 
for  all  of  us. 

The  students  are: 


Chris  Bading,  Phillip  L.  Bean,  Francis  P. 
Bielski,  Michael  S.  Brewer,  Minos  Dargakis, 
Christopher  W.  Fahenstock,  Frank  Ham- 
mond, Glenn  M.  Hasenei,  Anthony  Luns- 
ford.  Brian  K.  Mollohan,  Joseph  P.  Morgan. 
Michael  G.  Nazelrod,  Stephen  E.  Sprouse, 
Kevin  J.  Taylor. 

Dennis  J.  Caudill,  Mark  D.  Clliott,  Vincent 
J.  HalaJ,  Steven  G.  Kline,  Michael  H.  Kolb. 
John  J.  McWilliams.  Gus  Moraitis.  Ca.'ter  J. 
Myer.  David  B.  Rice,  Stephen  M.  Schultz, 
George  L.  V.'alker.  William  W.  Ward.  Timo- 
thy L.  Wendt,  Robert  Wheeler,  Rcbert  S. 
V.'itte.  David  Fletcher. 

Tracey  Baisley,  Laura  L.  Preels.  Rhonda 
L.  Hill,  Diana  M.  Kenyon,  Celeste  A.  Kil- 
gore,  Mary  Ann  Kingsley,  Kimberly  A. 
Otter,  Dawn  M.  Pecorino,  Lisa  M.  Tamber- 
ino,  Nancy  L.  Wilson,  Brenda  L.  Worth, 
Cindy  M.  Zeilschel,  Deana  Lynn  Olinger, 
Robin  Olsen. 

KUnberly  D.  Aouino,  Tina  M.  Geamon. 
Noel  L.  Hively.  Eun  Joo  Lee.  Lisa  M.  Mul- 
laney,  Lisa  M.  Nofak.  Teresa  A.  Simmons, 
Cheryl  L.  Thompson,  Cecilia  A.  Wagner, 
Tina  M.  Williams,  Florence  Lane.« 


READ  BEFORE  YOU  VOTE  TUES- 
DAY ON  THE  NICARAGUAN  AID 
BILL;  THE  U.S.  CONGRESS 
SHOULD  NOT  JOIN  THE  SANDI- 
NISTAS AND  RUSSIA 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BAUMAN 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  I  commented  before  the  House 
regarding  the  leadership  intention  of 
calling  up  the  special  rule  which  will 
send  the  $75  million  Nicaraguan  aid 
bill  to  conference.  I  am  including  with 
these  remarks  an  article  from  Human 
Events  and  one  from  the  Washington 
Post  which  details  the  signing  of  an 
agreement  between  the  Sandinista 
government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
Soviet  Union  a  few  weeks  ago.  Even 
more  interesting  are  the  joint  state- 
ments in  which  the  Sandinista  leader- 
.ship  joins  the  Russians  in  seeking  to 
justify  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  as 
well  as  the  Iranian  holding  of  U.S. 
hostages.  Honestly,  my  colleagues, 
how  can  anyone  possibly  justify  voting 
to  give  US.  taxpayers'  money  to  a  gov- 
ernment such  as  this? 
The  articles  follow; 

[Human  Events,  Apr.  26,  19801 

NiTARAGUA  Moves  Closer  to  Moscow;  $75 
Million  Aid  Program  Jeopardized 

The  Carter  Administration's  efforts  to 
shovel  $75  million  of  foreign  aid  into  Nicara- 
gua on  the  grounds  that  we  can  still  ween 
the  Sandlnista-controUed  government  away 
from  communism  faced  tough  sledding  oi* 
Capitol  Hill  last  week.  Tlie  Houfe  leader- 
ship, in  fact,  cancelled  a  scheduled  vote  to 
ease  the  measure  through  Congress  when 
they  feared  the  move  would  fail. 

Skepticism  toward  a  Nicaraguan  aid  pro- 
gram Increased  dramatically  when  a  high- 
level  delegation,  ostensibly  led  by  junta 
member  Moises  Hassan  but  actually  under 
the  thumb  of  Tomas  Borge,  a  member  of 
the  ruling  Sandinista  National  Liberation 
Front,  returned  to  Managua  on  April  12 
after  having  spent  nearly  a  month  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  European  sat- 
ellites. 
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What  fueled  the  suspicions  of  many  law- 
makers was  not  the  tour  per  se,  but  the  fact 
that  the  delegation,  in  the  words  of  the 
Washington  Post's  reporter  in  Managtia, 
"signed  Joint  commimlques  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Germany  that  followed  the 
Soviet  line  on  almost  all  International 
issues,  including  Afghanistan." 

In  the  joint  communique,  Nicaragua,  far 
from  showing  signs  that  it  is  one  of  the 
"non-aligned"  nations,  aa  it  insists,  dis- 
played a  slavish  devotion  to  Moscow's  every 
foreign  policy  whim.  Along  with  the  Soviet*, 
the  Nicaraguans  condemned  Bed  China,  em- 
braced Cuba  and  assailed  NATO.  The  com- 
munique specifically  attacked  any  Western 
European  effort  to  deploy  "new  U.S. 
medium-range  nuclear  missile  weapons,"  in- 
sisting this  "contradicts  the  objectives"  of 
detente. 

The  communique  welcomed  the  Patriotic 
Front  victory  In  Rhodesia,  backed  "the 
struggle  of  the  Iranian  people"  and  called 
for  the  creation  of  an  Independent  Palestin- 
ian state.  The  statement  on  Afghanistan. 
Orwellian  In  Its  formulation,  lent  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion  last 
December  by  suggesting  that  it  was  the 
West  that  was  Interfering  in  Afghanistan's 
Internal  affairs. 

"The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua,"  the 
communique  read,  "resolutely  condemn  the 
campaign  of  mounting  International  tension 
in  connection  with  the  events  In  Afghani- 
stan, which  has  been  launched  by  the  Impe- 
rialist and  reactionary  forces  [I.e.,  not  the 
Soviets  but  the  WestI  and  Is  aimed  at  sub- 
verting the  Inalienable  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Afghanistan 
and  of  other  peoples  of  the  world  to  follow  a 
path  of  progressive  transformation." 

Nor  Is  this  all  that  revealed  Nicaragua's 
close  allegiance  to  the  Soviets.  The  new  af- 
finity between  Moscow  and  Managua  was 
also  imderscored  by  an  agreement  between 
the  Soviet  Communist  party  and  the  San- 
dinista National  Liberation  Front,  even 
though  the  FSLN  is  not  organized  as  a 
party.  Past  Soviet  party  agreements,  more- 
over, have  beep  signed  with  ruling  parties  in 
regimes  tagged  by  Moscow  as  countries  of 
"Socialist  orientation,"  a  phrase  Moscow 
has  not  yet  formally  pinned  on  Nicaragua. 

But  the  Soviet  party-Sandinista  agree- 
ment, says  Soviet  analyst  Morris  Rothen- 
berg  In  Soviet  World  Outlook,  a  publication 
of  Foy  Koliler's  respected  Advanced  Inter- 
national Studies  Institute,  "suggests  Soviet 
confidence"  that  the  FSLN  will  become  a 
party  and,  "under  Soviet  guidance,  wUl  take 
on  the  characteristics  of  a  Soviet-style  orga- 
nization." 

The  Nicaraguan  Moscow  tour  also 
brought  a  number  of  economic  benefits,  in- 
cluding Soviet  technical  cooperation,  aid  in 
developing  Nicaraguan  mining,  light  and 
food  industries,  power  engineering  and 
transport  and  communications.  The  Soviets 
also  plan  to  send  experts  to  Nicaragua, 
which,  in  turn,  will  send  personnel  to  the 
USSR  to  be  trained. 

Rothenberg  also  makes  this  ominous  ob- 
servation: "The  presence  of  Nicaraguan  De- 
fense Minister  Umberto  Ortega  on  the  dele- 
gation and  a  prominent  place  by  Soviet  De- 
fense Minister  and  Politburo  member  Us- 
tinov at  ceremonies  Incident  to  the  visit  sug- 
gest that  the  question  of  military  aid  was 
explored.  ...  In  East  Germany,  Ortega  was 
received  separately  by  his  East  German 
counterpart," 

The  Nicaraguan  visit  to  Moscow  follows 
what  Rothenberg  describes  as  a  "decided 
upsurge"  in  Soviet  attention  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  revolutionary  activities  in  Latin 
America.  The  Soviet  journal  dealing  with 
Latin  American  affairs,  Latinskaia  Amerika, 
devoted  little  attention  to  the  Nicaragtian 
revolution  before  this  year,  but  the  first 
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three  issues  in  1980  all  had  articles  on  the 
subject.  Including  a  conspicuous  report  of  a 
roundtable  discussion  by  Moscow's  Latin  ex- 
perts on  Nicaragua. 

A  critical  outcome  of  the  roundtable  was 
the  indication  that  Soviet  theoreticians  are 
beginning  to  embrace  the  ideas  of  Che  Gue- 
vara on  the  importance  of  revolutionary 
armed  struggle  in  Latin  America.  In  the 
past.  Guevara,  while  hailed  as  a  hero  in  the 
Cuban  revolution,  has  been  condemned  for 
his  view  that  guerrilla  operations  can  pro- 
vide the  key  to  revolutionary  victories  in 
Latin  America  even  when  taking  place  In  a 
hostile  environment.  But  one  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  symposium,  B.  L  Koval,  de- 
clared: 

"The  experience  of  Nicaragua  refuted  pre- 
viously existing  distorted  treatment  of  par- 
tisan tictions,  confirmed  the  correctness  of 
the  strategic  directives  of  Che  Guevara,  em- 
bodied his  idea  of  the  creation  of  a  powerful 
people's  partisan  movement."  Koval  also  de- 
clared that  the  Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  expe- 
rience showed  that  an  "Insurrectionary 
center"  is  capable  of  playing  a  key  role  In 
bringing  down  various  Latin  governments. 

Sergo  Mikoyan,  editor  of  Latinskaia 
Amerika,  made  similar  comments.  "The  im- 
portance of  such  pronouncements,"  said 
Rothent>erg,  "is  that  they  suggest  rising 
Soviet  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  armed 
insurrections  in  Latin  America,  and  especial- 
ly Central  America,  a  Judgment  which  ap- 
pears reflected  already  In  Soviet  coverage  of 
events  in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala." 

In  spite  of  Nicaragua's  vigorous  embrace 
of  Moscow— and  vice  versa— the  Administra- 
tion seems  determined  to  toss  good  money 
after  bad,  and  the  odds  are  that  it  will  put 
some  heat  on  Congress  in  the  coming  weeks 
to  get  the  aid  bill  through. 

Meanwhile,  the  Administration,  through  a 
device  called  "reprogrammlng,"  has  already 
diverted  $15  million  of  foreign  aid  funds  to 
the  Sandinistas— it  managed  this  while  Con- 
gress was  in  recess— and  is  right  now  trying 
to  channel  another  $380,000  to  them  in  mili- 
tary items. 

[Washington  Post,  Apr.  13, 1980] 

Tour  bt  Nicaraguans  Strkmcthens  Ties 

With  Sovirr  Bloc 

[By  Terri  Shaw] 

Managua,  Nicaba<;ua,  April  12.— A  high- 
level  Nicaraguan  delegation  has  returned 
from  a  lengthy  tour  of  Eastern  Europe  with 
a  substantial  aid  package  and  agreements  to 
strengthen  ties  with  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

The  tour  by  Moises  Hassan  of  the  ruling 
five-member  Junta  and  three  key  leaders  of 
the  controlling  Sandinista  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  illustrates  the  government's  de- 
cision to  "diversify"  its  international  rela- 
tions after  decades  of  close  DJS.  ties  fostered 
by  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza,  who  was 
ousted  last  July.  It  should  result  In  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  in  the  Soviet  presence  In 
volatUe  Central  America. 

On  the  tour  of  almost  a  month,  the  Nica- 
raguan delegation  signed  joint  communi- 
ques with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East 
Germany  that  followed  the  Soviet  line  on 
almost  aJ]  International  issues,  including  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  communique  with  Moscow  con- 
demned 'the  campaign  by  imperialist  and 
reactionary  forces  to  Increase  International 
tension  around  the  events  in  Afghanistan." 
The  campaign,  it  said,  alms  to  "stifle  the  in- 
aiicnable  right  of  the  people  of  .  .  .  Af- 
ghanistan ...  to  follow  the  road  of  progres- 
sive change." 

While  the  Soviets  and  Nicaraguans  agreed 
on  a  whole  litany  of  issues,  most  of  the  posi- 
tions—such as  on  Middle  East  Issues— coin- 
cide with  those  of  the  nonallgned  move- 
ment. Nicaragua's  new  government  identi- 
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fies  closely  with  these  Third  World  ap- 
proaches. 

Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge  made  a 
speech  in  Moscow  stressing  Nicaragua's  "ir- 
revocable decision  to  be  free.'  He  told 
Soviet  leaders  at  a  luncheon  that  Nicara- 
guans Intend  to  "continue  being  the  masters 
of  our  own  destiny." 

While  that  delegation  was  In  Eastern 
Europe,  another  headed  by  junta  member 
Sergio  Ramirez  and  SandlnlsU  leader 
Bayardo  Arce  was  touring  Western  Europe. 
At  the  same  time,  Daniel  Ortega,  a  member 
of  both  the  Junta  and  the  nine-man  national 
directorate,  visited  several  Latin  American 
countries  and  the  Vatican. 

The  Nicaraguan  leaders'  travels  came  at 
the  same  time  that  a  $75  million  U.S.  loan 
to  Nicaragua  was  stalled  in  Congress.  Seek- 
ing new  sources  of  aid  was  an  Important 
goal  of  the  trips. 

Ramirez  and  Arce  announced  that  they 
had  received  pledges  of  about  $55  million  in 
loans,  grants  and  emergency  aid  from  the 
European  Community  as  well  as  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  West  Germany,  Sweden. 
Austria  and  the  special  fund  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries 
based  in  Vienna. 

The  total  amount  of  aid  obtained  on  the 
trip  to  Eastern  Europe  has  not  been  an- 
nounced. Press  reports  from  Prague  said 
Czechoslovakia  had  provided  a  $20  mUlion 
loan  and  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said 
new  East  German  aid  would  total  $30  mil- 
lion. 

The  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Bloc  was 
nominally  headed  by  Hassan,  a  hard-line 
leftist.  The  three  members  of  the  Sandi- 
nista national  directorate  who  went  on  the 
trip  are  considered  to  be  among  the  most 
powerful  men  in  Nicaragua:  Borge,  who  as 
Interior  minister  controls  the  police.  Army 
commander  Humberto  Ortega  and  the  pop- 
ular former  guerrila  commander  Henry 
Ruiz  who  has  taken  over  the  Important  E^co- 
nomlc  Planning  Ministry. 

In  Moscow,  the  Sandinista  front  signed  a 
"cooperation  program"  with  the  Soviet 
Commimist  Party. 

The  commimist  governments  rolled  out 
the  red  carpet  for  the  Nicaraguans.  Accord- 
ing to  reports  by  a  correspondent  for  the 
Sandinista  newspaper  Barrtcada  who  went 
along,  the  Nicaraguans  were  cheer.xl  by 
thousands  of  flag-waving  Soviet  citizens  in 
Leningrad.  They  attended  the  Bolshoi 
Ballet  In  Moscow  and  watched  a  demonstra- 
tion by  East  German  tanks.  They  also  vis- 
ited Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia.  Army 
chief  Ortega  went  on  to  Algeria  and  Libya. 

In  each  country,  the  Nicaraguans  signed 
agreements  on  trade,  economic  and  techni- 
cal aid  and  cultural  exchange.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  promised  to  aid  the  Nicaraguan 
fishing  industry  and  Czechoslovakia  is  com- 
mitted to  help  build  a  textile  factory. 

NicaragTian  lenders,  angered  by  delays 
and  debate  In  Washington  over  U.S.  aid, 
stress  that  aid  from  both  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Eiu^pe  is  "absolutely  without  condi- 
tions." A  Soviet  ambassador  is  to  arrive  here 
next  week  and  the  Soviet  airline  Aeroflot 
will  begin  flights  to  Managua  next  month. 

The  only  other  Soviet  embassy  on  the 
Central  American  Isthmus  Is  In  Costa  Rica. 
The  Soviets  also  have  an  embassy  Ln  Mexico 
and  are  a  major  presence  in  Cuba,  a  close 
ally  of  Nicaragua's  new  government. 

Since  the  takeover  last  year,  members  of 
the  junta  and  the  Sandinista  national  direc- 
torate have  visited  the  United  States  on 
four  occasions.  Twelve  months  after  taking 
office,  three  junta  members  met  with  Presi- 
dent Carter  at  the  White  House.  Interior 
Minister  Borge  has  been  Invited  to  visit  the 
United  States  later  this  month. 

Even  as  Nicaragua  moves  close  to  the 
Communist  Bloc  on  the  world  stage,  one  of 
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the  eountry'i  three  imaU  communist  parties 
has  run  into  serious  trouble.  Flfty-dre  lead- 
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CommisslQn  of  the  Ehiropean  Commu- 
nities, and  who  has  served  so  ably  In 
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enough  to  admit  the  racial  and  ethnic  dif- 
f  erencea  of  Its  constituent  parts. 
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In  fact  led  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  presidency. 
The    consequences    for    Europeans    that 
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in    the    alliance    have    the    monopoly    of 
wisdom  in  answering  that  question? 
In   our  relations  with   one   another  we 
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of  Henry  Klsslnger'a  cii  du  coeur  "To 
whom  do  you  pick  up  the  phonewhen  you 
want  to  speak  to  Europe?" 
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the  euuutry'a  three  anall  eommunict  partlet 
has  run  Into  lerlous  trouble.  Flfty-flre  lemd- 
en  of  the  Oommunlst  Puty  of  Nlcartcua 
vera  urested  when  their  union  f  edermtion 
■taced  »  ■eriee  of  itrflies  iMt  month.  Many 
■re  stlD  in  JaiL  The  union  federation's  office 
waa  attacked  by  membera  of  the  Sandlnlata 
labor  federation  and  the  government  has  ac- 
cused the  party  of  coUaboratinc  with  the 
CIA  to  undermine  the  ecrauHny. 

The  party  has  been  expelled  from  the 
Sandinista-sponsored  political  alliance  and  a 
coalition  of  labor  federations.* 


INTERNATIONAL  CROSS 
CX3UNTRY  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  cAuroaiTiA 

nr  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RXFRKSEIfTATrVKS 

Monday.  April  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues,  atten- 
tion the  third  place  finish  of  the  n.S. 
High  School  Girls  Cross  Country 
Team  in  the  International  Cross  Coun- 
try Championship. 

The  event  was  held  in  La  Grande 
Motte,  Prance,  on  March  9.  1980. 
There  were  24  countries  represented 
with  140  athletes  taking  part  in  the 
2,800  meter  race  across  soft  sand,  dirt, 
and  paved  surface. 

The  VS.  team  was  comprised  of  four 
young  ladles  who  attend  Ekiison  High 
School  in  Huntington  Beach.  Calif. 
The  American  participants  were  Klkl 
Lantry.  who  placed  9th;  Leslie  Pratt 
placed  14th:  Andrea  Klrkom  placed 
19th  and  Tracy  Melvln  placed  36th. 

I  commend  these  young  ladies  for 
their  sportsmanship  and  success  and 
wish  them  the  very  best  in  future  en- 
deavors.* 


UNITED  STATES- WESTERN 
EUROPEAN  RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  xmiAiiA 

nr  THK  Honsz  op  rxprssentatives 

Monday.  April  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  United  States  pursues  sanctions 
against  Iran  for  its  detention  of 
American  hostages  and  against  the 
Soviet  Union  for  its  military  interven- 
tion in  Afghanistan,  questions  aboimd 
concerning  the  adequacy  of  support 
from  our  Western  European  allies. 

I  know  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
are  searching  for  answers  which  wUl 
explain  why  we  are  not  getting  more 
support  from  our  allies.  The  relation- 
ship of  our  country  to  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  Is  now  under  close 
scrutiny,  but  few  ob^rvers  penetrate 
the  debate  to  analyze  the  reasons  for 
European  positions  and  assess  the  real 
strength  of  our  alliance  with  the  coun- 
tries  of  Western  Europe. 
.  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  speech 
given  here  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
Aprfl  16.  1980.  to  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Club  by  Ambassador  Femand  Spaak. 
who  is  head  of  the  delegation  of  the 
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Commission  of  the  E^iropean  Commu- 
nities, and  who  has  served  so  ably  in 
Washington  over  the  last  several 
years. 

This  speech  is  concise  tmd  clear  in 
its  explanation  of  what  Western 
EXirope  shares  with  the  United  States 
and  what  It  does  not  share  and  how 
that  shapes  reactions  to  international 
events  and  sometimes  creates  very  dif- 
ferent positions.  His  comments  regard- 
ing Elurope's  new  institutional  diversi- 
ty and  his  recommendation  of  a 
common  foreign  policy  are  most  inter- 
esting. 

Ambassador  Spaak  emphasizes  that. 
while  the  Western  Eiuropean  response 
to  various  International  crises  such  as 
Iran  and  Afghanistan  may  differ  from 
the  U.S.  response  because  the  West 
Europeans  have  their  own  geopolitical 
and  economic  realities.  West  Euirope- 
ans  always  feel  a  basic  solidarity  with 
the  United  States.  I  feel  that  if  we  can 
view  this  diversity  as  a  strength  and 
act  accordingly  we  defeat  efforts  to  ex- 
ploit these  differences  as  a  sign  of 
weakness  in  the  alliance  and  we  pro- 
tect our  traditional  affinities  to  West- 
em  Europe. 

Ambassador  Spaak 's  speech  follows: 
Spesch  bt  Ambassaook  Spaak 

The  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  Is  never  easy  and  can 
never  be  taken  for  granted.  It  does  not  re- 
quire great  powers  of  perception  to  realize 
that  at  the  moment  It  Is  not  proceeding  par- 
ticularly smoothly. 

The  sounds  of  creaking  if  not  splintering 
can  distinctly  be  heard. 

My  personal  conviction  is  that  the  rela- 
tionship will  survive  Intact  but  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  why  we  are  hearing  those 
sounds  at  alL 

The  symptoms  of  a  deterioration  In  our 
relationship  are  well  known:  our  respective 
responses,  apparently  so  different,  to  the 
crises  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  The  causes, 
however,  run  deeper.  They  stem  first  from 
misconceptions  that  each  has  about  the 
other,  second,  from  the  way  In  which  the 
United  States  reaches  its  decisions  and. 
third,  from  the  way  in  which  Eim>pe  often 
falls  to  reach  coherent  and  comprehensive 
decisions.  Compounded  with  all  of  those  fac- 
tors Is  the  fault  on  both  sld^  of  the  Atlan- 
tic of  defining  the  word  "security"  too  nar- 
rowly. 

First,  the  misconceptions  that  Europeans 
persist  in  having  about  the  United  States. 
Europeans  arriving  in  the  n.S.  come  with 
one  common  prejudice;  that  what  they  will 
find  here  will  be  bland,  uniform  and  with- 
out variety;  and  therefore  easy  to  compre- 
hend and  deal  with. 

Movies  and  television  have  accustomed 
them  to  expect  a  homogeneous  culture 
based  on  hamburgers,  Coca-Cola,  oversized 
automobiles  and,  more  recently,  jogging. 

On  the  surface,  that  prejudice  may  be 
confirmed  by  Initial  experience,  but  what 
dispels  It  Is  the  realization  that  at  a  deeper 
level  this  Is,  in  fact,  a  country  of  enormous 
diversity.  Once  Europeans  tiave  made  that 
discovery.  It  Is  something  they  never  quite 
recover  from. 

There  is  the  diversity  in  the  origins  of 
every  American.  One  quickly  leams  that 
ethnic  origin  can  be  nearly  as  Important  to 
individuals,  and  particularly  groups  of  indi- 
viduals, as  being  American  Itself.  E  plurlbus 
unum  has  been  realized.  The  nation-build- 
ing is  over  and  the  nation  feels  confident 
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enough  to  admit  the  racial  and  ethnic  dif- 
ferences of  its  constituent  parts. 

It  may  not  yet  be  admissible  to  Joke  about 
an  ethnic  group,  but  it  Is  more  than  permis- 
sible for  an  individual  to  readopt  some  of  a 
culture  that  was  supposed  to  have  been  left 
behind  In  the  Old  World.  The  immigrant 
father  striking  his  dhildren  because  they 
lapse  into  the  language  of  his  native  coun- 
try has  been  replaced  three  generations 
later  by  Americans  who  see  no  conflict  or 
danger  in  having  two  Identities  and  who  will 
proudly  proclaim  themselves  as  Polish- 
American.  Japanese-American  or  Mexican- 
American. 

The  European  begins  to  appreciate  that 
there  are  rich  and  different  seams  running 
through  what  he  had  supposed  to  be  a 
single  culture  carved  from  one  common 
stone. 

At  the  same  time,  the  European  becomes 
ever  more  aware  of  the  regional  diversities 
within  the  U.S.  These  are  not  merely  differ- 
ences in  topography  and  climate,  the  obvi- 
ous contrast  between  the  wintry,  forests  of 
the  Northeast  and  the  sunburnt  deserts  of 
the  Southwest. 

They  are  very  real  differences  that  stem 
from  deeply  ingrained  interests;  the  most 
obvious  example  being  the  tensions  that 
exist  between  the  energy  haves  and  the 
energy  liave-nots. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  Europeans  should 
begin  to  become  aware  of  the  difficulties 
the  United  States  tias  in  reaching  decisions. 
Not  only  Is  there  a  diversity  of  regional  in- 
terests, but  there  is  the  proliferation  of  spe- 
cial Interests,  that  play  an  ever-increasing 
role  in  the  decision  making  process. 

All  of  these  interests,  be  they  farmers, 
consumers,  oil  companies,  steel  companies, 
doctors,  pro-nuclear,  antl-nuclear,  environ- 
mentalists or  whatever,  are  well  organized 
and  above  all  politically  organized. 

They  have  taken  up  well-entrenched  posi- 
tions on  the  chessboard  of  national  and 
local  politics,  in  many  ways  appearing  to 
have  taken  over  from  the  established  politi- 
cal parties.  They  are  very  often  also  a  factor 
In  Intenuktional  relations. 

So  too  are  the  numerous  independent  and 
executive  agencies  whose  nameplates  seem 
to  adorn  every  comer  of  the  maze  that  is 
political  Washington. 

It  Is  both  right  and  understandable  that 
domestic  interests  and  agencies  should  be 
fully  involved  in  every  decision  of  the  U.S. 
government.  But  in  their  multiplicity  and 
diversity  there  lie  inevitable  sources  of  in- 
ternal conflict,  and  added  degree  of  pain  in 
the  decision-making  process  and  endless 
possibilities  for  lack  of  communication.  All 
of  which  makes  true  consultation  with 
America's  allies  more  difficult. 

None  of  this  makes  life  particularly  easy 
for  those  Europeans  In  Washington  whose 
tasks  it  is  to  explain  to  their  capitals  that  a 
decision  of  the  President  Is  not  necessarily  a 
decision  of  the  United  States.  It  can  be  hard 
for  our  politicians  and  dvfl  servants  to  un- 
derstand how  It  Is  that  the  gap  l>etween  ex- 
ecutive and  legislature  yawns  ever  wider 
when  in  our  own  countries  the  two  are  often 
inseparable.  It  is  harder  still  for  them  to  un- 
derstand that  the  Chief  Executive  does  not 
have  a  political  party  whose  support  he  can 
count  on  in  carrying  out  a  decision. 

This  is  not  a  comment  on  the  personalities 
involved.  It  is  an  observation  on  a  system,  or 
at  least  on  how  it  has  evolved. 

The  checks  and  balances  of  a  system  de- 
vised In  the  18th  century  were  built-in  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  supposedly 
divine  power  of  monarchs.  With  the  demise 
of  national  political  parties,  the  upsurge  of 
special  interest  groups,  the  role  of  special- 
ized agencies  and  the  total  decoupling  of  ex- 
ecutive and  legislature,  we  are  left  asking 
whether  these  checks  and  balances  have  not 
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in  fact  led  to  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  presidency. 

The  consequences  for  Europeans  that 
flow  from  this  way  of  doing  things  are  two- 
fold. Contrary  to  the  myths  of  recent  years, 
Washington  does  not  happen  behind  closed 
doors;  Eiirope,  on  the  other  hand.  does.  In 
the  U.S.  system  the  deals  and  compromises 
are  struck  In  the  open.  The  whole  process  Is 
conducted  In  public.  While  this  may  appear 
to  be  healthy  and  indeed  democratic  it  can 
result  in  leadership  that  Is  sometimes  ham- 
strung and  whose  positions  are  inflexible. 
Once  the  domestic  deal  has  been  put  togeth- 
er there  may  be  little  room  left  for  manoeu- 
vre In  any  negotiation  that  follows  with  for- 
eigners. That  is  the  first  consequence. 

The  second  flows  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  final  about  many  decisions  taken 
In  the  United  States.  Even  when  the  public 
bargaining  between  Congress,  White  House, 
and  special  interests  is  apparently  over,  the 
decision  Is  still  contested.  There  are  always 
the  courts,  the  press  and  public  opinion  to 
whom  further  appeal  can  be  made. 

It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  executive  often 
turns  to  the  friends  and  allies  overseas  and 
expects  to  find  from  them  the  support  it 
cannot  muster  at  home. 

When  that  support  Is  not  automatically 
forthcoming,  there  Is  a  sense  of  betrayal,  of 
a  lack  of  solidarity.  This  is  made  all  the 
more  acute  by  the  use  that  is  then  made  do- 
mestically and  politically  of  the  fact  that 
the  President  has  not  been  able  to  win 
round  America's  friends  and  allies  to  his  po- 
sition. 

As  we  find  ourselves  ineluctably  drawn 
into  the  American  political  process,  what 
are  in  fact  minor  differences  of  opinion 
begin  to  take  on  the  proportions  of  major 
disagreements. 

Suddenly,  it  appears  that  Europe  can  no 
longer  be  counted  on  in  a  crisis.  But  the 
belief  that  Europe  will  always  react  exactly 
as  America  does  is  a  misplaced  one  and 
stems  from  a  lack  of  understanding  in  this 
country  of  what  we  do  share  and  wtiat  we 
do  not  share  with  America. 

We  do  not  share  the  same  geography. 

Our  neighbcurs  are  not  Canada  and 
Mexico,  they  are  the  Soviet  block,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

We  do  not  share  the  same  history.  Our  co- 
lonial past  is  more  recent  as  are  our  civil 
wars. 

We  do  not  share  the  same  international 
economic  relations.  Our  economy  is  far 
more  dependent  on  external  trade  than  Is 
that  of  the  United  States,  both  in  terms  of 
our  needs  for  supplies  and  for  markets. 

What  we  do  share  with  the  United  States 
is  the  same  basic  set  of  beliefs  and  values; 
more  so  thain  with  any  other  country.  We 
also  depend  on  one  another  for  our  future 
prosperity  and  survival.  Those  are  the 
things  that  bind  us  together  and  make  us 
partners,  whether  we  like  it  or  not— and  I  do 
like  it. 

But  being  partners  does  not  only  mean 
shouldering  common  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities. For  the  partnersiiip  to  work  we  also 
have  to  make  an  effort  to  understand  the 
ways  In  which  we  each  differ  and  the  con- 
straints under  wtiich  each  operates. 

Too  often  we  are  made  to  feel  in  Europe 
that  Americans  do  not  always  understand 
that  our  Interests  are  not  always  identical, 
that  we  cannot  always  respond  to  the  same 
challenge  in  the  same  manner. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  do  not  feel 
solidarity  with  the  United  States,  it  simply 
means  that  we  may  have  our  own  way  of 
doing  things. 

We  may  also  have  our  own  way  of  looking 
at  things.  There  is  always  more  than  one  in- 
terpretation of  an  International  event.  We 
all  know  that  the  Ruaslana  are  in  Kabul, 
but  do  we  know  why?  Does  any  one  partner 
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in    the    alliance    have    the    monopoly    of 
wisdom  in  answering  that  question? 

In  our  relations  with  one  another  we 
should  be  able  to  tolerate  differences  of 
opinion  Just  as  we  tolerate  them  within  the 
democratic  system  of  any  one  of  our  coun- 
tries. That  is  the  essence  of  a  real  partner- 
ship. Anything  else  is  bound  to  be  one-sided 
and  eventually  rendered  meaningless. 

On  each  side,  we  may  liave  to  agree  to  dis- 
agree at  times,  either  on  our  analysis  of  an 
event  or  our  responses  to  it;  so  long  as  in  so 
doing  we  are  all  still  faithful  to  our  common 
interests  and  values. 

What  each  does  may  differ  but  its  symbol- 
ic significance  must  remain  the  same. 

There  is  a  clear  message  in  the  Communi- 
ty's recent  decision  to  further  strengthen  its 
contractual  economic  links  with  Turkey, 
Yugoslavia  and  Rumania.  There  Is  also  a 
cost  to  us  in  economic  and  financial  terms. 

This  Is  not  the  kind  of  action  tii&t  is  ac- 
companied by  war-whoops  and  the  roll  of 
drums  but  it  is  also  not  without  its  political 
and  strategic  significance. 

There  is  nothing  necessarily  wrong  with 
the  fact  that  Europe  and  the  United  States 
differ  in  their  perception  of  an  internation- 
al event  or  their  responses  to  it  It  would  be 
neither  a  healthy  nor  even  a  credible  part- 
nership if  we  always  marched  in  lock-step. 
The  Important  thing  Is  that  we  both  under- 
stand the  differences  of  one  another's  ap- 
proaches and  accept  that  they  may  be  but 
minor  differences. 

If  on  either  side,  we  choose  to  systemati- 
cally treat  any  variation  in  our  views  or  atti- 
tudes as  major  differences,  we  shaU  be 
giving  others  the  opportunity  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  us. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  also  Important  that 
we  do  not  allow  the  Issue  of  East- West  rela- 
tions to  dominate  our  thinking  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  number  of  other  issues;  Issues  that 
may  not  appear  to  be  as  immediate  or  even 
as  politically  exciting,  but  which  may  both 
be  harder  to  resolve  and  which  present  no 
less  of  a  threat  to  our  overall  security  and 
well-being. 

There  is  the  delicate  matter  of  maintain- 
ing an  open  competitive  trading  system  in  a 
period  of  high  inflation,  rising  unemploy- 
ment and  low  growth.  There  is  the  question 
of  the  proper  relationship  between  the  in- 
dustrialized world  and  the  developing  world. 
There  Is  our  continued  collective  depen- 
dence on  imported  olL 

'  These  are  as  much  security  Issues  in 
today's  world  as  those  we  traditionally  class 
as  political  military  Issues.  One  wonders  in 
these  areas  who  makes  the  greater  contribu- 
tion to  overall  security.  Is  It  Europe,  is  it  the 
United  SUtes? 

PuHUcal  military  and  political  economic 
issues  both  touch  on  our  security;  they  not 
only  overlap  but  they  are  also  intertwined. 

Once  that  fact  is  realized,  there  Is  a  logi- 
cal conclusion  that  we  In  Europe  cannot 
escape.  That  is,  that  we  have  to  develop  a 
common  foreign  policy. 

I  believe  that  the  license  of  expressinK 
one-self  personally  is  something  permitted 
departing  diplomats  and  I  should  perhaps 
emphasize  that  my  ottservations  on  this 
question  constitute  a  personal  view  rather 
than  official  commission  policy. 

It  Is  therefore  my  own  view  that  if  we 
were  to  develop  a  common  foreign  policy, 
many  of  the  frictions  in  our  relationship 
with  the  United  States  would  be  consider- 
ably reduced.  How  often  have  I  heard  or 
read  in  this  country  how  much  more 
smoothly  the  relationship  between  us  oper- 
ates when,  as  in  the  field  of  trade,  the 
United  States  is  dealing  with  a  Community 
that  is  speaking  with  one  voice  on  the  basis 
of  a  commitment  that  has  been  arrived  at 
through  the  institutional  process  of  the 
Community.  And  how  often  is  one  reminded 
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of  Henry  Kissinger's  cri  du  ooeur  "To 
whom  do  you  pick  up  the  phone'wben  you 
want  to  speak  to  Europe?" 

That  we  liave  so  far  failed  to  fully  bite  the 
foreign  policy  bullet  will  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  European  Community. 

Our  political  institutions  are  dramatically, 
chaotically  young.  They  do  not  necessarily 
produce  decisions  as  they  are  neieded  and 
the  decisions  they  do  produce  tend  to  be 
more  rigid  than  necessary. 

We  are  talking  about  nine  oountriea,  a 
Commission,  a  Council  of  Ministers,  In 
recent  years  a  European  CouncQ  and  now 
too,  a  legitimate  and  directly-elected  Parlia- 
ment Each  Is  trying  to  define  Its  role,  with 
each  anxious  not  to  lose  any  degree  of  Its  In- 
fluence. 

There  can  be  a  temptation  for  our  foreign 
partners  to  exploit  this  Institutional  diversi- 
ty. It  increases,  if  that  la  possible,  the  com- 
plexity of  our  relationships  as  the  Commu- 
nity slowly  comes  of  age. 

We  have,  however,  agreed  that  some  ex- 
ternal economic  relations  should  become  an 
area  of  Community  responsibility,  but  we 
have  only  done  so  because  we  maintain  a 
fiction  that  there  Is  a  neat  line  that  divides 
the  economic  aspects  of  foreign  policy  from 
the  poUticaL 

Different  people  In  different  groups 
handle  our  international  relations  either  tn 
political  cooperation  or  through  the  Com- 
munity, according  to  whether  the  subjects 
in  question  are  covered  by  the  Treaties  or 
not  This  distinction  is  weakening  the  de- 
fense of  our  Interests  and  the  strength  of 
our  policies. 

Four  years  in  Washington  have  enabled 
me  to  see  how  artificial  a  distinction  it  Is 
and  how  much  more  difficult  it  makes  oiu* 
relationship  with  our  partners. 

In  a  sense,  we  are  at  a  very  similar  stage 
to  that  we  were  in  the  late  1940'a  At  that 
time,  we  made  the  discovery,  and  acted 
upon  it  that  each  of  us  separately  in 
Europe  would  count  for  nothing  economi- 
cally if  we  remained  separate  and  did  not 
pool  our  resources. 

We  do  now  have  a  certain  economic 
strength  as  a  Community.  We  can  no  longer 
shun  the  political  responsibUiUes  that 
spring  from  it  Nor,  in  our  own  interest 
should  we  fail  to  use  the  opportunities  it 
gives  us. 

Political  cooperation  between  our  coun- 
tries has  been  a  great  step  forward.  But  it  Is 
dated.  Since  1973,  the  Community  and  lU 
member  states  have  been  thrown  onto  the 
world  stage.  Our  instltuUcHis  were  not  ready 
and  our  policies  had  hardly  been  defined. 

For  Europe  to  carry  political  weight  in  the 
world,  to  t>e  able  to  be  master  of  Its  own  des- 
tiny. Intergovernmental  cooperation  is  now 
not  enough.  It  was  not  enough  to  create  eco- 
nomic unity.  It  will  not  be  enough  if  we  are 
to  assimie  our  responsibilities  and  play  the 
role  In  world  affairs  that  should  be  oxirs. 

The  problem  was  clearly  Identified  by  Leo 
Tindemans  in  his  1976  report  on  European 
Union,  when  he  suggested  a  new  step  to- 
wards a  common  foreign  policy.  To  make 
European  identity  credible  to  the  outside 
world,  he  proposed  in  his  own  words, 
"changing  the  political  commitment  of  the 
member  states  which  Is  the  basis  of  political 
cooperation  into  a  legal  obligation". 

My  own  feeling  Is  that  the  time  has  come 
to  recognize  that  a  valid  and  lasting  foreign 
policy  for  Europe  requires  us  to  use  to  the 
full  the  economic  Importance  that  we  have 
as  a  Community.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pretent  that  our  political  strength  Is  unaf- 
fected by  our  economic  strength.  Our  meth- 
ods and  goals  In  each  area  are  part  and 
parcel  of  one  foreign  policy  for  the  Commu- 
nity. 
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This  would  not  Involve  a  loss  of  Lndepend-  Chairman    Randolph    Harding;    Vice  need  for  change.  Old  ways  die  hard,  it 
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erally  understood  at  the  time.  By  the  mid- 
1990s,  commercial  banking  functions  had  all 
been  replicated  by  such  institutions  as  de- 
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one  of  us  should  someday  have  to  write  In 
our  memoirs,  as  Churchill  did  about  his  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  Singapore  was  vul- 
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paigners  ritually  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  western  farmer,  and  the  small- 
town b'i.slnessman  and  the  small  investor. 
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This  would  not  Involve  &  loss  of  independ- 
ence; In  fact,  globally.  It  would  mean  quite 
the  reverse.  It  would  meet  rather  than  con- 
firm the  fear  of  those  who  point  to  an  au- 
tarchic economic  community.  We  would  In 
fact  no  longer  be  open  to  the  charge  that  we 
were  exerdsinc  economic  power  without  po- 
litical responsibility. 

It  would  also  do  much  to  improve  the  cli- 
mate of  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  as  a  source  of  confusion  was  re- 
moved. 

There  would,  however,  still  remain  the 
fundamental  problem  of  understanding  one 
another,  of  appreciating  and  accepting  one 
another's  differences. 

Although  we  may  each  have  differences  of 
perception,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our  respec- 
tive governments  do  understand  one  an- 
other pretty  welL 

But  we  have  to  go  further  and  deepen 
that  understanding  beyond  the  official  and 
diplomatic  leveL  Our  peoples  themselves 
have  to  know  one  another  better  and  to 
accept  the  differences  between  us  as  they 
exist.  This  can  only  happen  with  a  constant 
Interchange  of  people  and  ideas. 

One  of  the  successes  of  the  European  idea 
has  been  the  personal  contacts  that  have 
developed  across  our  frontiers  between  stu- 
dents, professionals,  businessmen,  civil  serv- 
ants and  politicians  who  have  all  learned 
to  live  together  and  to  work  together.  That 
is  the  real  fabric  of  the  solidarity  that  exists 
between  our  nine  countries;  not  the  bureau- 
cratic institutions  that  numage  the  techni- 
cal details  of  the  Community. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  context 
at  the  personal  level  is  the  enormous 
number  of  exchanges  that  now  take  place 
between  our  young  people,  in  particular 
those  of  Prance  and  Germany.  This  is  an 
area  where  in  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  there  cannot  be  too 
many  programs,  too  many  institutions  or 
too  many  dollars  spent. 

Europeans  now  come  to  the  United  States 
more  easily  and  cheaply  than  they  ever 
used  to.  The  great  worry  is  that  fewer  and 
fewer  Americans  will  be  able  to  visit  E^irope. 
This  is  one  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  value  of  the  dollar. 

We  had  grown  used  to  those  young  Ameri- 
cans apparently  loafing  about  and  wasting 
their  time  in  Paris.  Madrid  or  London.  In 
fact,  they  were  learning  to  understand  the 
reality  of  Europe  today. 

It  Js  the  friendships  and  understanding 
that  are  built  t>etween  ordinary  men  and 
women  that  will  ultimately  decide  the 
nature  of  relations  between  nations  and 
continents.  That  has  been  so  for  the  con- 
struction of  Europe  where  we  have  taken  as 
our  watchword  the  thought  expressed  by 
Jean  Monnet:  "We  are  not  forming  an  alli- 
ance of  states,  we  are  uniting  peoples". 

It  is  Just  as  true  for  the  partnership  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  Europe  and  those  of 
the  United  States.* 


ASME  TO  CELEBRATE  ITS  FIRST 
CENTENARY 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MAKTLAHO 
nf  THK  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATITES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  liiaryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers  (ASME)  is  this  year  cele- 
brating Its  first  centenary.  I  would  like 
to  offer  special  congratulations  to  the 
membership  of  the  Baltimore  section 
and  the  officers:  past  Chairmen  Wil- 
liam Arnold.  Jr..  and  Harold  Brooks; 
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Chairman  Ramdolph  Harding;  Vice 
Chairman  Richard  Hirsch;  Secretary 
Courtney  Alvey;  Treasurer  Clyde 
Humbert. 

Now  nearly  100,000  members  strong. 
ASME  is  dedicated  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  art  and  science  of  me- 
chanical engineering.  By  providing 
continuous  training  to  professional 
mechanical  engineers,  by  disseminat- 
ing information  about  new  technol- 
ogies and  processes.  ASME's  efforts 
better  the  lives  of  all  citizens,  as 
breakthroughs  in  engineering  are  In- 
corporated into  the  workings  of 
American  Industry. 

ASME  also  serves  as  a  fulcnun  of  ex- 
change between  scholars,  students, 
professional  engineers,  government, 
and  industry.  Its  31  technical  divisions 
include  air  pollution  control:  bioengl- 
neering:  computer  technology,  ocean 
engineering;  n^l  transport:  and  solar 
energy.  The  Society's  12  quarterly 
Journals  report  on  a  broad  spectrum  of 
engineering  experience  and  research. 

ASME  is  concerned  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  engineering  student  of 
today  into  the  practicing  engineer  of 
tomorrow.  Nearly  a  fifth  of  ASME's 
members  are  students. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  tradition— and 
future— of  the  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.* 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  BANKING 

HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  HTW  YORK 
III  TH£  HOnSE  or  R£3>R£SEirrATIVKS 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  one 
were  to  predict  what  the  business  of 
banking  or  other  financial  institutions 
would  be  in  10,  or  even  20  years  from 
now,  one  would  also  have  to  predict 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  consumer 
wliich  will  dictate  the  development  of 
banking. 

The  depository  Institutions  deregu- 
lation bill  recently  signed  Into, law  by 
the  President,  heralds  a  new.  deregu- 
lated age  in  banking.  How  will  the  fi- 
nancial Institutions  adapt  to  this  new 
age?  Will  they  become  Increasingly 
specialized  or  will  they  meld  into  one 
homogenous  unit— a  family  financial 
center  to  meet  every  need? 

It  Is  difficult  to  predict  the  future 
with  great  accuracy  for  our  outlook  is 
so  often  limited  by  our  present  experi- 
ence—we  cannot  predict  that  of  which 
we  have  no  knowledge.  Who  could 
have  predicted,  for  example,  the  age 
of  electronic  banking,  which  is  now 
upon  us.  back  in  the  early  1900's? 

Today  I  would  like  to  insert  into  the 
Record  one  set  of  predictions  for  the 
future  of  banking  made  in  a  sijeech  by 
Walter  Wriston.  chairman  of  Citicorp, 
before  the  Reserve  city  bankers,  titled 
"Looking  Backward  at  the  1980's".  Mi. 
Wriston  very  aptly  describes  what  the 
future  of  banking  could  be  like  if  the 
financial  Institutions  do  not  accept  the 


need  for  change.  Old  ways  die  hard,  it 
Is  true,  but  the  consimier  Is  tired  of 
waiting. 
The  speech  follows: 

Looking  Backward  at  the  1980'8 
(By  Walter  B.  Wriston) 

Prophecy  has  been  defined  as  "credibility 
packsiged  for  future  delivery."  Obviously, 
one  is  better  off  postponing  the  due  date  as 
long  as  possible,  and  it  is  usually  safer  to 
predict  the  next  hundred  years  than  the 
next  ten.  But  if  Bill  Miller,  John  Heimann 
and  Paul  Volcker  are  brave  enough  to  come 
here  and  predict  what  the  government  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  are  going  to  be  doing 
during  the  19808. 1  guess  I  can  summon  the 
courage  to  do  a  little  prognosticating  on 
behalf  of  bank  holding  companies. 

Prophesying  is  a  growth  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. Futurology  has  become  a  profession, 
and  committees  and  institutes  devoted  to 
studying  the  future  are  springing  up  all 
over.  Even  Congress  has  one.  At  the  same 
time,  the  stur  y  of  history  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing froff  the  school  curriculum,  and 
history  teachers  are  out  looking  for  a  new 
line  of  work. 

Maybe  I  can  combine  my  old-fashioned 
views  about  history  with  the  current  fad  of 
futurology  by  emulating  the  example  of  the 
writer  Edward  Bellamy  ninety-some  years 
ago,  in  his  best-seller,  "Looking  Backward". 
He  approached  a  problem  Uk»  this  by  pro- 
jecting his  imagination  forward  in  time  to 
the  year  2000  and  writing  a  "history"  of  ev- 
erything that  had  happened  since  1887. 

Let  me  read  one  possible  entry  from  The 
New  Twenty-first  Century  Encyclopedia— 
the  one  on  commercial  banks: 

Banking  in  the  United  SUtes  functioned 
as  a  separate  industry  from  1781,  when  the 
first  commercial  bank  was  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia, until  the  late  1980s,  when  its  func- 
tions were  absor'oed  by  various  other  forms 
of  financial  intermediaries.  Its  final  demise, 
like  that  of  certain  fossil  species  of  animals, 
may  be  attributed  to  a  continous  process  of 
specialization,  until  finally  it  was  no  longer 
able  to  adapt  to  rapid  changes  in  its  envi- 
ronment. 

The  specialization  of  depository  institu- 
tions, although  ultimately  mandated  by  law, 
originated  in  the  financial  marketplace.  The 
first  mutual  savings  banks  came  into  exist- 
ence because  commercial  banks  chose  to 
deal  only  with  commercial  and  government 
clients.  The  first  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations came  into  existence  because  both  the 
commercial  banks  and  the  savings  banks  re- 
fused to  make  mortgage  loans.  The  first 
credit  unions  appeared  because  both  the 
savings  banlu  and  the  S&lJi  were  prohibfted 
from  making  consumer  loans,  and  the  com- 
mercial banks  of  the  time  were  not  interest- 
ed. The  first  credit  card  was  issued  by 
others  because  banks  refused  to  enter  the 
market  early.  With  the  passage  of  time, 
these  self-limiting  responses  to  the  market- 
place became  frozen  into  law,  so  that  the 
commercial  banks  entered  the  1980s  com- 
peting with  28,000  other  specialized  deposi- 
tory institutions. 

Curiously,  the  commercial  banks  expend- 
ed all  their  efforts  on  preventing  other  com- 
mercial banks  from  having  an  opportunity 
to  compete,  and  their  customers  simply 
gravitated  to  other  Intermediaries  who  were 
more  interested  in  obtalnli\g  their  business. 
Very  few  bank  holding  companies  proved 
flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  the  unprec- 
edented social  change  that  followed  the 
combining  of  the  electronic  computer  with 
telecommunications  on  a  worldwide  scale. 
The  advent  of  electronic  funds  transfer  and 
storage  bad  aa  profound  an  effect  on  banks 
u  did  the  substitution  of  pm>er  money  for 
bullion,  but  this  phenomenon  was  not  gen- 
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erally  understood  at  the  time.  By  the  mid- 
1990s,  commercial  banking  fimctions  had  all 
been  replicated  by  such  institutions  as  de- 
partment-store chains,  satellite  communica- 
tions compsmles,  and  cable  TV  stations. 

That's  the  end  of  the  article.  It's  not  a 
very  happy  entry,  but  it's  easy  to  guess  how 
it  might  have  happened.  All  we  have  to  do  is 
look  at  what  banks  are  supposed  to  be  doing 
right  now— in  1980— and  then  review  what 
everybody  else  Is  doing. 

Banks  take  demand  deposits,  and  pay  cus- 
tomers' checlcs  drawn  against  them.  So  do 
credit  unions,  savings  banks,  savings  and 
loans,  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company,  stockbroker  cash  manage- 
ment accounts,  and  money  market  mutual 
funds. 

Banlcs  take  time  deposits  and  savings  de- 
posits, and  pay  interest  on  them.  So  do 
brokers,  money  msu-ket  funds,  and  all  the 
S&Ls  owned  by  companies  like  Sears,  Roe- 
buck. National  Steel,  Beatrice  Poods,  and 
Baldwin  Piano  Company. 

Banks  lend  money  secured  by  cullatcraL 
So  do  brokerage  firms,  leasing  companies, 
factoring  companies,  captive  finance  compa- 
nies and  aircraft-engine  manufacturers. 

Banks  lend  money  to  businesses  without 
collateral.  So  do  other  businesses.  Indeed, 
business  firms  now  lend  to  other  firms  more 
than  $100  billion  in  the  commercial  paper 
market. 

Banks  make  personal  loans  and  offer 
credit  cards.  So  does  everybody  else,  from  fi- 
nance companies  to  department  store 
cliains.  In  fact,  bank-issued  credit  cards  ac- 
count for  only  alwut  15  percent  of  the 
credit  cards  outstanding  in  the  country. 

Banks  deal  In  government  paper.  So  do 
corporate  treasurers,  brokers,  mutual  funds 
and  the  man  in  the  street. 

The  list  is  endless,  because  It  covers  every 
so-called  banking  service.  It  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  us  could  come  up  with  anything  a 
bank  can  do  that  somebody  else  is  not  also 
doing— and  doing  nationwide.  While  we 
commercial  bankers  sit  around  and  fret 
about  competing  with  each  other,  our  cus- 
tomers couldn't  care  less.  The  customer 
wants  the  best  deal  for  liis  pioney,  and 
today  that  deal  is  no  farther  away  than  the 
nearest  telephone.  Perhaps  bankers  have 
reached  that  point  described  by  Karl  Mann- 
heim when  he  wrote: 

•  *  •  Ruling  groups  can  in  their  thinking 
become  so  intensively  Interest-twund  to  a 
situation  that  they  are  simply  no  longer 
able  to  see  certain  facts  which  would  under- 
mine their  sense  of  domination. 

Can  we  not  see,  for  example,  that  money 
market  mutual  funds  are  nothing  more 
than  the  offspring  of  a  marriage  between 
Regulation  Q  and  the  toll-free  telephone? 
They  were  up  to  $42  billion  by  the  end  of 
the  seventies,  and  unless  banks  are  allowed 
to  compete,  are  likely  to  capture  anywhere 
from  one-fifth  to  one-third  of  total  consum- 
er savings  deposits  during  the  eighties.  We 
encouraged  that  marriage  ourselves,  with 
the  help  of  Washington,  and  the  progeny 
will  continue  dipping  their  hands  into  our 
pockets  as  long  as  we  continue  to  nourish 
the  conditions  that  created  them.  Or  until 
the  pockets  disappear,  whichever  comes 
first. 

It  does  not  have  to  be  like  that.  The  sec- 
tion I  read  you  from  The  New  Twenty-first 
Century  Encyclopedia  does  not  have  to  be 
published.  We  are  entering  upon  a  chapter 
in  the  history  of  banking,  the  whole  of 
which  will  probably  be  written  In  the  next 
ten  years,  certainly  within  the  last  twenty 
years  of  this  century.  We  are  the  present 
custodians  of  an  Institution  that  is  as  old  as 
this  country.  Whether  it  survives  into  the 
twenty-first  century  is  a  matter  that  will  be 
determined  in  no  small  part  by  those  pres- 
ent in  this  room.  There  is  no  reason  why 
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one  of  us  should  someday  have  to  write  In 
our  memoirs,  as  Churchill  did  about  his  fail- 
ure to  appreciate  that  Singapore  was  vul- 
nerable because  Its  guns  all  pointed  the 
wrong  way.  "I  do  not  write  this  in  any  way 
to  excuse  myself.  I  ought  to  have  knovm. 
my  advisers  ought  to  have  known  and  I 
ought  to  have  been  told,  and  I  ought  to 
have  asked." 

As  bankers,  we  will  not  have  even  that 
exciise,  because  we  have  been  told.  Fifty 
years  ago.  In  February  1930,  the  first  issue 
of  Fortune  magazine  carried  an  artlc's  on 
banking  containing  these  words, .  which 
might  almost  have  been  written  yesterday: 

•  •  •  banking  has  become  extremely  com- 
plex and  has  long  since  exceeded  the  old 
boundaries  of  regular  banking.  The  General 
Motors  Acceptance  Corp.,  which  finances 
your  purchase  of  Cadillac  or  Chevrolet,  is 
doing  a  banking  business— doing  it  in  all  48 
states  of  the  Union.  The  •  •  •  CThase  Nation- 
al, no  loud  proponent  of  branch  banking, 
owns  the  American  Express  Co.,  which,  as 
everyone  knows,  no  longer  carries  trunlu  on 
its  back,  but  does  issue  travelers'  checks  and 
will  soon  open  its  own  trust  company. 
Though  you  should  buy  such  a  check  in  Os- 
kaloosa,  it  is  Mr.  Wiggln  at  18  Pine  Street, 
New  Yorli,  who  is  promptly  in  command  of 
your  money.  Building  and  loan  societies,  the 
ubiquitous  Morris  Plan  Banks,  and  such 
multlbranched  Investment  bankers  as  Lee 
Higginson  &  Co..  with  its  37  offices  and 
Brown  Brothers,  are  all  interstate  banks. 
Even  the  mall  order  companies,  through  fi- 
nancing by  deferred  payments,  may  be 
classed  as  doing  a  banking  business  that  is 
not  halted  by  state  boundaries.  Dozens  of 
other  instances  of  what  are  practical  forms 
of  nation-wide  banking  could  be  cited— the 
only  regulation  against  interstate  banking  is 
in  the  case  of  those  corporations  which  are 
unfortunately  chartered  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  banking  business. 

That  was  50  years  ago,  and  someone 
might  reasonably  ask  how  we've  survived 
this  long  if  the  threat  is  that  bad.  One 
answer  Is  that  many  did  not.  In  the  1920s 
there  were  about  30,000  banks— today  there 
are  about  15,000.  Those  of  us  who  remain 
are  steadily  losing  our  share  of  business. 
There  are  no  reliable  statistics  for  the  pre 
war  years,  but  I  can  point  out  that  In  the 
first  fifteen  years  after  the  <trar,  between 
the  end  of  1945  and  1960,  certainly  a  time 
everyone  remembers  as  highly  prosperous, 
the  assets  of  commercial  banks  rose  by 
three-fifths,  while  the  assets  of  life  insur- 
ance companies  tripled,  those  of  S&L«  mul- 
tiplied by  nine,  and  trusteed  pension  funds 
by  fifteen. 

We  do  not  have  to  let  this  trend  continue. 
Banking  can  recover  its  proper  share  of  the 
marketplace— but  only  when  we  finally  see 
the  world  clear  and  agree  to  abandon  prac- 
tices that  were  already  outmoded  50  years 
ago. 

When  I  was  a  boy  in  Wisconsin,  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  dairy  lobby  forced  through 
laws  making  It  illegal  to  put  any  color  in 
margarine,  in  order  to  make  it  look  as  unap- 
petizing as  possible.  Later,  as  consumer 
pressure  mounted,  one  could  buy  white  mar- 
garine packaged  with  a  little  bag  of  dye.  If 
you  had  strong  fingers  and  were  trujy  dedi- 
cated, you  could  mix  to  make  margarine 
look  more  or  less  like  butter.  Today,  it 
comes  pre  mixed,  and  margarine  outsells 
butter  by  more  than  two  to  one.  In  bank- 
ing's attempt  to  keep  other  banks  out  of 
"our"  market,  we  are  making  the  same 
losing  argimient  that  the  butter  lobby  did, 
since  others  are  now  supplying  not  only  sub- 
stitute products  like  margarine,  but  also 
what  we  regard  as  our  own  real  bread  and 
butter. 

There  have  been  periods  In  our  history— 
not  so  very  long  ago— when  political  cam- 
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paigners  ritually  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  the  western  farmer,  and  the  small- 
town b'islnessman  and  the  small  Investor, 
might  have  the  same  access  to  money  and 
credit  as  did  a  Hamilton  or  a  Biddle.  or  a 
Morgan.  That  time  Is  now  here.  The  techno- 
logical conditions  for  fulfilling  those  prom- 
ises now  exist.  If  bankers  do  not  do  it. 
others  will.  If  history  proves  anything,  it's 
that  the  market  will  not  take  "no "  for  an 
answer. 

Let  me  describe  the  bank  of  the  future: 

It  will  take  your  funds  for  deposit  and  pay 
you  close  to  money  market  interest  on 
them,  up  to  the  minute  you  take  them  out, 
by  check  or  otherwise. 

It  will  give  you  medium-  or  short-term 
loans,  or  a  mortgage  on  your  home. 

It  will  Invest  your  sarplus  funds  in  any- 
thing from  gold  and  real  estate  to  commer- 
cial paper,  commodities  futures  or  the  stock 
market. 

It  will  insure  your  life,  your  mortgage  or 
your  business. 

It  will  underwrite  stock  Issues  for  tliat 
business,  or  negotiate  a  private  placement, 
or  arrange  a  merger. 

It  will  do  all  this  electronically  in  most 
major  cities  of  the  world,  and  it  will  let  you 
take  your  account  with  you  wherever  you 
go.  In  fact,  the  bank  of  the  future  will  help 
you  sell  your  old  house  and  buy  a  new  one 
somewhere  else  simultaneously. 

The  bank  of  the  future  will  do  aU  this  be- 
cause the  customer  of  the  future  will  be  sat- 
isfied with  nothing  less.  And  the  customer 
already  knows  that  he  can  demand  all  this 
because  the  bank  of  the  future  that  I  have 
described  already  exists.  Don  Regan  runs  it, 
and  it's  called  Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner 
&  Smith.  I,  for  one,  applaud  him  for  it. 

The  author  of  an  article  describing  these 
and  all  the  other  wonderful  services  availa- 
ble from  Merrill  Lynch  speculated  that  they 
would  "clearly  like  to  see  Glass-Steagall 
drastically  modified  if  not  entirely  re- 
pealed" in  order  to  pave  their  way  into  com- 
mercial banking.  I  wondered  why.  Surely  it 
must  be  obvious  by  now  that  the  wall  built 
by  Glass  and  Steagall  and  their  friend 
McFadden  to  keep  people  out  j>f  the  fort  is 
today  serving  an  entirely  different  purpose. 
All  it  does  now  Is  keep  the  bankers  locked 
Inside  while  everyone  else  with  imagination 
and  drive  harvests  the  cash  cropts  growing 
beyond  the  stockade. 

What  Ls  harder  to  understand  is  why, 
whenever  parts  of  the  wall  show  signs  of 
crumbling,  bankers  themselves  are  first  on 
the  scene  to  mortar  it  up.  And  no  one  ever 
seems  to  notice  that  the  circumference  of 
Portress  Banking  keeps  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.  In  1946  we  had  a  57  percent  share 
of  the  financial  assets  of  the  country,  last 
year  it  had  shrunk  to.  about  38  percent— and 
it  is  still  shrinking. 

We  have  the  spectacle  of  bankers  in  one 
state,  in  the  face  of  an  opinion  of  a  former 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States, 
asking  their  state  legislature  for  a  law  pro- 
hibiting out-of-state  bank  holding  compa- 
nies from  opening  any  offices  in  that  st&te. 
W^e  find  bankers  in  another  state  standmg 
beiore  the  Supreme  Court  In  an  attempt  to 
overturn  a  three-judge  District  Court  ruling 
that  It  Is  unconstitutional  for  one  state  to 
bar  trust  companies  owned  out  of  state  from 
doing  business  in  their  area.  The  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  propeUed  by  32  sUte 
bankers'  associations,  passed  the  Ste«'art 
Amendment  to  prohibit  the  Comptroller 
from  permitting  limited-purpose  natlonsil 
banks  to  do  out-of-state  trust  business. 
While  all  tiiis  is  going  on.  National  Steel 
Corporation  buys  a  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation In  California,  American  Express 
buys  50  percent  of  Warner  Conununlcations, 
Merrill  Lynch  opens  ten  new  offices  in  your 
town,  and  we  bankers  stay  in  our  bunkers 
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with  our  b«cka  to  the  wall,  resolutely  talk-  offices  and  get  on  the  phone  to  persuade 

ing  about  keeping  fellow  bankers  out  of  their  Congressmen  or  regulators  to  protect 

"our  markets."  them    from    competitloiL    Whatever    the 

Those  people  on  the  outside  of  the  wall—  reason,  history  teaches  that  companies  dis- 


demand  three  years  of  my  life  aa  the  price 
of  citizenship. 

Many  students  today  see  the  draft  as  an 
unlustiflable  imDOsition.  and  thev  concoct  a 
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substitutes.  I  am  entitled,  according  to  you. 
to  eat  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  l)eef 
and  veal  as  I  did  in  1972-73,  when  it  was 
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was  honored  by  the  St.  Louis  commu- 
nity for  his  many  years  of  consistent 
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with  our  b«cka  to  the  wall,  resolutely  talk- 
ing about  keepihg  fellow  bankers  out  of 
"our  markets." 

Those  people  on  the  outside  of  the  wall- 
Merrill  Lynch.  Sears.  Roebuck.  O.E.  Credit 
Corporation,  the  credit  card  companies,  and 
all  the  others— are  only  doing  what  a 
market  economy  demands.  All  they  are 
doing  la  giving  the  ordinary  consumer  a 
competitive  return  on  his  money.  There's 
nothing  wrong  with  that;  what's  wrong  is 
the  government's  attempt  to  prevent  it.  And 
if  we  encourage  these  attempts,  as  many  of 
our  colleagues  have  done,  then,  as  Pogo 
said,  the  enemy  is  us. 

All  attempts  to  protect  our  Portress  Bank- 
ing will  fail,  because  new  technologies  like 
telecommunications  and  data  processing 
have  provided  the  means  to  give  everyone 
equal  access  to  the  free  money  markets,  and 
Inflation  is  furnishing  the  incentive  to  go 
there.  That's  what  plastic  credit  cards  and 
toll-free  800  numbers  are  really  all  about. 
The  trend  cannot  be  halted  because  the 
public.  In  this  age  of  consiunerism.  will  no 
longer  accept  the  Inequities.  Banks  cannot 
be  sheltered  from  this  comt>etltion;  they  can 
only  be  banned  from  participating  in  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  useless  to  anticipate.  If  we  are 
forbidden  to  act.  And  if  we  do  not  partici- 
pate, we  are  finished  as  financial  interme- 
diaries. It  may  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  our  very  survival  in  the  year  2000  may 
entail  giving  up  our  banking  charter,  if  our 
laws  and  regulations  do  not  change. 

Every  lending  officer  in  this  room  is  famil- 
iar with  the  company  that  falls  to  adapt  to 
new  realities  and  thus  produces  a  write-off 
for  the  bank  and  becomes  another  tomb- 
stone in  the  corix>rate  graveyard  of  Amer- 
ica. No  one  here  was  around,  but  we  have  all 
beard  the  story  of  how  Central  Leather, 
once  larger  than  General  ICotors,  failed  to 
adopt  new  shoemaklng  equipment  and  so  is 
no  longer  alive,  let  alone  the  24th  largest 
corporation  in  America.  Some  of  us  here 
saw  how  Curtlsa-Wrlght,  builder  of  the 
famous  P-40  fighter  plane,  failed  to  see  the 
demand  for  Jet  planea  after  the  war  and  so 
Is  no  longer  bigger  than  Boeing  or  Lock- 
heed, as  it  was  In  liMfl.  All  of  us  here  are 
well  aware  of  Chrysler.  We  can  make  our 
own  personal  Ust  of  companies,  and  indeed 
of  industries,  that  faOed  to  provide  the  serv- 
ice or  the  goods  that  people  wanted  to  buy, 
and  so  are  no  longer  around.  If  a  given  com- 
pany or  industry  will  not  supply  goods  or 
services  at  a  fair  price,  the  customer  will  go 
elsewhere. 

Sometimes  the  managements  of  the  com- 
panies in  an  Industry  fail  to  understand 
what  buslneas  they  are  In,  as  many  railroads 
faOed  to  understand  that  they  were  In  the 
traaqwrtatlOD  buatneas.  and  so  they  failed 
or  disappeared  entirely.  Sometimes  the 
managements  fail  to  give  the  customer  what 
be  or  she  wants— instead,  paying  5  percent 
on  savings  accounts  in  a  12  percent  market, 
to  pick  a  random  example.  Sometimes  the 
companies  and  their  regulators  fail  to  re- 
flect the  new  realities  of  the  world,  and 
whole  industries  die  ss  unfettered  competi- 
tion comes  into  the  marketplace  and  runs 
rings  around  them.  The  view  of  the  VS. 
Oovemment  expressed  by  the  courts  and 
regulators  that  savings  banks  don't  compete 
with  commercial  banks  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  bizarre.  It's  like  believing  the  rail- 
roads were  a  monopoly  long  after  the  tracks 
bad  rusted,  and  the  buses  and  the  IS-wheel- 
ers  were  rolling  down  the  interstate  high- 
ways with  the  747s  flying  overhead. 

Some  of  our  own  banking  colleagues,  like 
generals  preparing  for  the  last  war.  still 
think  of  Fortress  Banking  as  a  separate  line 
of  commerce.  Sometimes  the  very  execu- 
tives who  bring  the  crowd  at  the  Lions  Club 
luncheon  applauding  to  its  feet,  by  a  ringing 
defense  of  free  enterprise,  go  back  to  their 
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offices  and  get  on  the  phone  to  persuade 
their  Congressmen  or  regulators  to  protect 
them  from  competition.  Whatever  the 
reason,  history  teaches  that  companies  dis- 
appear when  they  faU  to  adapt  to  new  reali- 
ties. 

The  question  as  we  enter  the  1980s  Is  not 
how  many  people  will  climb  over  "our"  wall 
into  "our"  market,  but  whether  we  will 
allow  ourselves  to  climb  over  It,  out  into  the 
sunlight  where  the  ctistomers  are. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  twenty-first  cen- 
tury encyclopedist  forced  to  rewrite  oi:r 
obituary.  Whether  he  does  or  not  will 
depend  on  some  critically  important  politi- 
cal decisions  that  will  be  made  during  the 
1980 '8  concerning  our  financial  system. 

The  business  of  financial  intermediation  Is 
becoming  a  high-technology  industry,  and  It 
is  one  complicated  by  political  and  regula- 
tory factors.  Segregated  markets  now  exist 
only  in  the  minds  of  people  who  do  not  live 
in  the  marketplace.  Indeed,  the  only  place 
you  can  live  tmd  make  that  judgment  Is  in 
the  past.  Sometimes  the  nonexpert  says  It 
best.  Oertrude  Stein  was  certainly  not  an 
expert  in  finance,  but  she  understood  better 
than  anyone  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 
"The  money  Is  always  there,  but  the  pock- 
ets change:  It  Is  not  in  the  same  pockets 
after  a  change:  and  that  Is  all  there  is  to  say 
about  money."* 
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THE  PRICE  OP  CITIZENSHIP 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vntonriA 
IN  THS  house' OF  REPRESSnTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21, 1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  the  April  12.  1980.  Issue  of  the  Sat- 
urday Review.  Carl  Tucker  has  written 
an  editorial  entitled  "The  Price  of 
Citizenship."  For  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  not  have  seen  this 
column.  >  Insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Since  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
considering  the  reinstatement  of  the 
registration  of-  our  young  men,  this 
commentary  is  particularly  timely.  Mr. 
Tucker  Is  to  be  commended  for  ex* 
pressing  so  well  what  should  be  in  the 
hearts  of  all  of  us. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Trx  Prick  or  Cttizkitship 

Something  unnerving  is  happening  In  the 
United  States.  We  the  people  are  losing  otir 
sense  of  participation  in  the  great  American 
experiment.  We  are  cheating  the  govern- 
ment of  taxes  by  neglecting  to  report  cash 
transactions.  We  are  failing  to  vote  in  ever 
larger  percentages.  We  are  reacting  to  our 
most  pressing  national  problem— the  conser- 
vation of  energy— as  if  we  had  no  individual 
responsibility  for  solving  It.  And  we  yelp 
when  the  President,  faced  with  a  potential 
international  crisis,  suggests  draft  registra- 
tion. 

The  resistance  to  draft  registration,  in 
particular,  gnaws  at  me.  When  I  was  in  col- 
lege, my  birth  date  was  assigned  a  low 
enough  lottery  number  so  that  being  draft- 
ed seemed  a  certainty.  My  student  status 
exempted  me  until  the  draft  was  discontin- 
ued. Had  it  not,  I'm  not  sure  how  I  would 
have  reacted  to  being  called  upon  to  fight  in 
a  war  as  pernicious  as  Vietnam.  I  might 
have  Joined  those  who  by  their  conscien- 
tious refusal  to  fight  were  trying  to  change 
government  policy.  But  I  would  not  have 
questioned     the     government's     right     to 


demand  three  years  of  my  life  as  the  price 
of  citizenship. 

Many  students  today  see  the  draft  as  an 
unjustifiable  imposition,  and  they  concoct  a 
variety  of  arguments  to  defend  their  disin- 
clination to  serve.  "It's  the  wrong  war,"  say 
some,  conveniently  neglecting  that  the  pur- 
pose of  instituting  a  draft  Is  not  to  wage  any 
particular  war,  but  to  improve  our  ability  to 
react  in  case  of  war.  Others  argue  that  the 
government  owes  us  a  professional  army 
and  that  nobody  should  be  forced  to  enlist. 
Much  of  the  draft  resistance  during  the 
Vietnam  War  could  be  construed  as  patriot- 
ic. Today's  arguments  against  registration 
seem  like  a  smoke  screen  to  distort  a  differ- 
ent mesasage:  "Don't  bother  me.  I've  got 
better  things  to  do." 

One  wonders,  with  astonishment,  if  this  Is 
the  same  nation  that  Just  two  decades  ago 
thrilled  to  hear,  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country."  There  are  those  who  have 
blamed  this  transformation  on  the  quality 
of  our  leadership.  If  we  had  abler  or  more 
honest  chiefs.  If  we  had  been  spared 
Abscam.  Koreagate,  Watergate,  etc.,  we 
might  feel  less  cynical  about  the  Intentions 
of  government.  Accusing  the  politicians, 
however,  is,  to  borrow  from  Samuel  Beckett, 
blaming  one's  shoes  for  the  faults  of  one's 
feet.  In  a  democracy,  leaders  are  ultimately 
reflective  of  those  who  install  them.  In  the 
past  20  years,  Americans  have  grown  stead- 
ily less  concerned  with  the  national  interest 
and  more  concerned  with  selfish  interests. 
We  ask  what  the  coimtry  can  do  for  us,  and 
what  further  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  When 
the  voters  are  so  self -embroiled,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  to  <ind  their  elected  representa- 
tives engaged  in  feathering  their  own  nests. 

Where  will  it  end?  Perhaps  we  need  some 
crisis,  some  terrifying  misfortune,  to  remind 
us  that  our  way  of  life  Is  not  inevitable,  that 
if  we  allow  our  foundations  to  crumble,  even 
the  mighty  America  could  collapse.  Such  a 
crisis  may  prove  to  be  inflation,  which.  If  it 
continues  at  its  current  clip,  will  erode  aU 
confidence  In  government  and  cause  bitter 
divisions  between  the  haves  and  have-nots. 
It  Is  conceivable  (though  by  no  means  cer- 
tain) that  another  successful  land  grab  by 
the  Soviet  Union  could  awaken  us  to  the 
precariouaness  of  our  position  In  the  world 
and  persiuule  us  to  subjugate  our  personal 
Interests  to  the  national  interest.  One  hopes 
that  such  crises  may  be  averted.  But  the 
longer  we  continue  to  behave  like  heirs  who 
have  no  responsibility  toward  the  fortune 
we've  Inherited  rather  than  like  builders  of 
that  fortune,  the  more  the  likelihood  of  pre- 
serving our  way  of  life  will  diminish.  The 
strength  of  a  democracy  depends  on  the 
active  participation  of  its  citizens.  If  we  do 
not  pull  together,  we  will  pull  apart. 

In  certain  respects,  my  son  Peter  reminds 
me  of  today's  average  American  voter.  He 
wants  what  he  wants  when  he  wants  it, 
without  concerning  himself  in  the  lesst 
whether  his  desires  or  timetable  conflict 
with  those  of  his  parents.  He  doesn't 
wonder  where  his  food  and  clothes  come 
from  or  who  provides  them.  It  never  occurs 
to  him  that  he  owes  anybody  anything  in 
return  for  what  he  is  given  or  that  he  hss 
the  slightest  reason  to  be  gratefuL 

At  the  age  of  six  months,  such  an  attitude 
is  understandable.  By  the  time  Peter  Is  18, 
however,  he  will  have  learned  (or  at  least  be 
will  have  been  told)  that  some  self-sacrifice 
Is  the  price  of  citizenship  and  that,  in  view 
of  the  alternatives  to  the  American  way  of 
Ufe.  the  price  Is  well  worth  paying.* 
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THE  INDEX  THAT  FEEDS 
INFLATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAlfD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article,  from  the  March  24 
edition  of  Business  Week,  sent  to  me 
by  a  constituent,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Patz- 
wall  of  Towson,  Md.  Mr.  Patzwall  sug- 
gested that  the  article  from  Business 
Week  be  required  reading  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  agree.  The  arti- 
cle follows: 

The  Index  That  Feeds  Infuition 
(On  Jan.  31,  1980,  WUliam  D.  Howard,  a 
retired  federal  employee,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Janet  Norwood,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Business  Week  has  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  reprint  it.  The  edi- 
tors consider  it  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive study  of  the  inflationary  impact  that 
results  when  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
wages  or  pensions  are  based  on  the  consum- 
er price  index  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.) 

Dear  Mrs.  Norwood:  According  to  the 
Jan.  2,  1980,  issue  of  The  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal, you  spoke  to  the  National  Association 
of  Government  Labor  Officials  and  de- 
fended the  BLS  consumer  price  index 
against  claims  that  it  exaggerates  the  infla- 
tion rate.  ...  I  submit  to  you  that  an 
honest  analysis  of  my  own  personal  finan- 
cial status  reveals  more  about  the  impact  of 
tlie  BI^'s  actions  than  can  be  derived  from 
opinions  of  economists. 

Lets  start  with  my  43rd  birthday,  July  1, 
1968.  when  as  a  middle-management  federal 
accountant.  Grade  15.  Step  8,  I  was  earning 
$22,000.  Federal  workers  then  became  sub- 
ject to  the  "ComparabUity  Pay"  law.  My 
salary  would  have  changed  little  had  the 
"average"  pay  of  the  private  sector  surveyed 
been  used,  but  it  wasn't.  The  BIS  used  spe- 
cial weighting  curves  and  other  refinements 
they  felt  necessary  to  achieve  "comparabil- 
ity," and  instead  of  my  pay  increasing  22% 
in  the  next  4H  years,  it  spurted  54%  to 
$34,971  by  January,  1973,  without  any  pro- 
motions. It  would  be  $50,112  a  year  today  if 
I  had  not  retired  on  my  50th  birthday,  July 
1, 1975. 

During  the  4V4  years  since  my  retirement 
from  federal  employment,  my  Civil  Service 
annuity  (#1  810  115).  which  started  at 
$1,922  a  month,  will  reach  $3,075  based  on 
the  CPI-W  [The  index  that  applies  to  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers)  of  230.0  at  De- 
cember. 1979.  Thus.  I  now  receive  63%  more 
retired  than  I  did  working  in  mid- 1968.  pri- 
marily due  to  the  Impact  of  the  BIAS'S  deter- 
mination of  "comparability  pay"  and 
calculation  of  CPI-based  cost-of-living 
allowances. 

In  your  speech,  which  I  referred  to  at  the 
outset,  you  stated; 

"We  have  one  official  consumer  price 
index,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  one  offi- 
cial consumer  price  index." 

The  CPI  is  the  best  measure  of  purchas- 
ing power  we  have." 

"The  purpose  of  CPI  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment has  been  to  permit  people  to  purchase 
in  today's  prices  the  bundle  of  goods  and 
services  they  purchased  In  the  base  period, 
thereby  leaving  them  at  least  as  well  off  as 
they  were  then." 

This  means  that  I  do  not  have  to  switch  to 
pork,  chicken,  or  even  pasta,  as  others  do, 
because  the  cost  of  beef  and  veal  has  gone 
up  more  in  the  last  eight  years  than  meat 
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substitutes.  I  am  entitled,  according  to  you. 
to  eat  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  beef 
and  veal  as  I  did  in  1972-73.  when  it  was 
cheap. 

I  still  get  to  drive  gas-guzzling  big  cars  at  6 
to  8  mi.  a  gal..  Just  like  people  did  when  the 
CPI  was  "based"  and  gasoline  cost  4U  in- 
stead of  the  $1.20  now.  When  the  govern- 
ment urges  conservation.  It  is  at  variance 
with  your  contention  that  we  (CPI-based 
COLA  recipients)  should  be  left  at  least  as 
well  off  as  before.  Heating  oil  was  19«  a  gaL 
at  the  CPI  base,  plentiful  too.  I  can  ignore 
the  govermnent's  urging  that  I  insulate  my 
home,  roll  back  the  thermostat,  etc..  and 
heat  with  the  same  amount  of  oil  as  before 
at  today's  prices. 

As  to  my  home,  I  live  in  a  new  house  ac- 
quired Just  before  I  retired  in  1975.  and  al- 
though the  value  has  doubled  and  I  can 
take  $100,000  tax-free  profit,  and  the 
montWy  payments  are  not  a  bit  more,  the 
housing  components  of  my  CPI  increases  of 
more  than  50%  have  handsomely  increased 
my  income.  Is  it  true  that  the  CPI  assxmies 
that  I  can  only  sell  my  house  for  the  equity 
I  have  paid  into  It  and  assumes  that  I  repur- 
chase and  refinaitce  a  portion  of  my  house 
every  year? 

My  radial  tires  for  my  cars  get  40.000  ml. 
these  days,  but  my  cost-of-living  allowances 
based  on  the  CPI  assume  that  I  still  get 
only  15,000  because  quality  improvements 
(except  for  new  automobiles)  are  ignored. 

Medical  care  costs  have  risen  dramatically 
In  the  last  eight  years,  and  iny  CPI-based 
income  has  been  raised  accordingly,  yet  my 
former  employer  continues  to  pay  a  large 
portion  of  my  health  insxirance.  and  my 
costs  are  about  the  same. 

I  know  that  I  am  very  fortunate  to  have 
your  CPI  income  protection,  as  are  50  mil- 
lion other  people  who  are  similar  benefici- 
aries. But  don't  you  think,  honestly,  that  it 
Is  unjust  eiuichment.  Frankly,  It  scares  me 
to  contemplate  what  this  transfer  of  pay- 
ments from  one  group  of  citizens  to  another 
means.  For  myself,  I  am  busUy  engaged  in  a 
second  career  in  the  private  sector,  but  not 
everyone  is— due  to  the  influence  on  incen- 
tives. 

For  example:  A  local  fellow  who  used  to 
work  for  the  same  government  bureau  I  did 
retired  1 V4  years  ago.  I  caUed  him  last  week 
about  a  Job  opening  similar  to  the  one  I  got 
after  retirement.  He  is  a  CPA  and  figured 
that  from  the  $24,000  salary  to  start,  on  top 
of  his  C:PI-based  federal  annuity,  federal, 
state,  city,  and  PICA  taxes,  and  commuting 
expenses  would  leave  him  only  $9,000  for 
working,  and  he  therefore  was  not  interest- 
ed. Why  should  he  support  the  system? 

I  understand  that  BI^'s  Monthly  Labor 
Review  welcomes  communications  that  are 
factual  and  analytical  not  polemical  in 
tone.  Although  this  one  is  a  bit  embarrass- 
ing to  me  personally,  it  is  a  story  that  needs 
to  be  told,  even  if  it  ultimately  results  in 
less  unjust  enrichment  to  CPI  cost-of-living 
benefit  reclplenU.  Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  D.  Howard.* 


ST.  LOUIS  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT 
L.  WITHERSPOON 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OP  MISSOURI 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat newspaper  relating  to  Attorney 
Robert  L.  Witherspoon,  who  recently 
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was  honored  by  the  St.  Louis  commu- 
nity for  his  many  years  of  consistent 
service  to  the  black  community. 

Through  the  effort*  of  Attorney 
Witherspoon  many  significant  civil 
rights  gains  were  achieved  by  blacks 
and  other  minorities  in  employment, 
housing,  education,  and  public  accom- 
modations. 

I  proudly  join  with  the  St.  Louis 
commimity  in  honoring  one  of  our 
outstanding  citizens.  Attorney  Robert 
L.  Witherspoon. 

R.  L.  WiTHERspooH  Helped  Open  up  Si. 
Louis  por  His  Peixow  Blacks 
[By  Thomas  Newsom] 
Shortly     after    eight    o'clock    Saturday 
night,  the  dinner  plates  will  be  set  aside  in  a 
North  Side  banquet  hall,   and  some  fine 
words  will  be  said  about  Robert  L.  Wither- 
spoon, a  soft-spoken  St.  Louis  lawyer  with  a 
strong  background  In  civil  rights. 

Witherspoon  will  be  there,  at  the  head 
table,  immaculately  dressed  in  a  three-piece 
suit,  perhaps  a  bit  shy  to  hear  the  tributes. 
He  is  low  key.  Quiet.  A  bit  seU-elfadng. 
Yet.  he  is  a  strong  man  who  uses  words  in- 
stead of  swords;  a  man  who  believes  In  firm 
principles  of  right  and  wrong,  in  this  vaUum 
age  of  situation  ethics. 

In  key  part.  Robert  L.  Witherspoon  to 
being  honored  for  hto  long  struggles  in  the 
courtrooms  of  St.  Louis  and  BClddle  America 
to  help  open  doors  for  blacks.  In  the  black 
emergence  into  the  American  mainstream. 
Bob  Witherspoon  spans  that  time  period  be- 
tween the  days  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
and  the  days  of  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  and 
Benjamin  Hooks.  In  addition  to  his  civil 
rights  work,  he  is  also  being  recognized  Sat- 
urday night  for  his  civic  and  church  work  in 
St.  Louis. 

To  the  banquet  hall  In  Vllle  Auditorium, 
5325  Union  Blvd..  it  has  been  a  long  road 
from  those  old  cotton  and  tobacco  fields 
back  in  South  Carolina. 

"We  gave  Bennettsvllle  as  our  address,  but 
that  was  where  the  post  office  wis;  we  were 
seven  miles  out  in  the  country."  said  With- 
erspoon. mid  70-lsh,  reminiscing  one  morn- 
ing last  week  about  the  pre-World  War  I 
South,  where  he  was  bom. 
"What  was  the  nearest  Big  Town?" 
"Darlington,"  he  answered,  "was  18  miles 
away."  Darlington,  where  today  the  hot 
stock  cars  race;  Florence  and  Bennettsvllle— 
aU  in  that  great  sweep  of  fertile  Piedmont 
area  in  northeast  South  Carolina,  where 
green  velvet-thin  leaves  of  tobacco  grow  as 
big  as  an  elephant's  ear*,  and  a  fleecy  white 
cover  of  cotton  spreads  over  the  land  under 
the  blazing  summer  sun. 

In  the  first  decades  of  this  century,  this 
was  also  a  brooding  land  of  racism  that 
helped  shape  Robert  L.  Witherspoon  when 
he  was  a  lad,  one  of  15  children  trying  to 
make  a  living  in  the  hot  fields. 

He  remembers  lynchlngs  .  .  .  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  and  night  riders  thundering 
through  tobacco  country.  "Keep  the  Negrt) 
in  his  place!"  was  the  cry. 

Then,  and  there.  Witherspoon  decided  to 
be  his  own  man.  He  worked  hto  way  through 
South  Carolina  SUte  College  at  Orange- 
burg, where  one  of  hto  professors  was  Dr. 
Benjamin  Mays,  later  to  be  head  of  More- 
house College  at  Atlanta. 

In  college.  Witherspoon  wrote  a  thesis, 
and  then  orated  on  the  subject;  'Resolved: 
Tliat  Negro  Education  In  the  South  is  a 
Challenge  to  American  Democracy." 

Witherspoon  remembered  and  smiled  last 
week;  "My  eyes  were  opened  in  those  days; 
we  were  quoting  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  looking  out  into  a  world  at 
what  was  really  going  on." 
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He    remembered    what    a    black    history 
teacher  told  him  at  Orangeburg:  "There  are 
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Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  used 
some  of  Witherspoon's  arguments  in  1939. 
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rights  demonstrators,  he  and  his  daughter 
drove  back  to  St.  Louis. 

/IXritKnr-oa^i-krtvv     i%r\A     V\ia     n/i  f  A     liAtrA    fr««r^k    #«1%I1_ 
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crease  our  defense  capability  over  the  next 
decade  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union's,  and 
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hands  on  was  somehow  to  be  thought  of  as 
entirely  the  result  of  one's  own  work.  Obvi- 
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ment  issued  a  new  forecast  showing 

that  thp  Rnvipt  TTnlnn  ha.<:  h/^n  ah1#>  tn 
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He  remembered  what  a  black  history 
teacher  told  him  at  Orangeburg:  'There  are 
some  things  in  this  country  that  ministers 
and  teachers  can't  correct;  we  are  going  to 
need  lawyers  .  .  ." 

Bob  Witherspoon  later  took  a  Jim  Crow 
traincar  north  to  Washington.  D.C.,  and  en- 
rolled in  Howard  University,  where  he 
worked— operating  elevators— and  studied 
law  at  night.  In  June,  1930.  he  graduated, 
and  headed  west  for  Kansas  City,  the  big- 
gest city  across  from  Kansas,  "a  free  state." 

But,  he  ran  out  of  money  at  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Station,  and  he's  been  here  ever 
since.  He  went  into  practice  with  a  Howard 
classmate,  David  M.  Grant,  a  native  of  St. 
Louis.  This  city  was  as  segregated  as  the 
South,  in  those  days,  but  at  least  a  black 
lawyer  could  practice  without  too  much 
hassle. 

Robert  L.  Witherspoon  will  be  guest  of 
honor  at  the  recognition  dinner  Saturday 
night  along  with  Mrs.  Naomi  Oldham,  who 
is  celebrating  her  88th  birthday,  and  who  is 
former  owner  of  Victory  Cab  Company,  and. 
for  many  years,  the  Republican  committee- 
woman  of  the  18th  Ward. 

The  Republican  Association  of  North  St. 
Louis  and  Vicinity  is  sponsoring  the  dinner. 
Waiter  R.  Jacobs,  chairman  of  the  affair, 
said  congratulatory  messages  are  expected 
from  Sen.  John  Danforth,  County  Execu- 
tive Gene  McNary  and  former  Gov.  Christo- 
pher S.  (Kit)  Bond.  Retired  Judge  Nathan 
B.  Toung  will  be  a  principal  speaker,  and 
Curtis  Crawford,  a  St.  Louis  attorney,  will 
present  plaques  to  Mrs.  Oldham  and  With- 
erspoon. 

As  one  source  noted.  Bob  Witherspoon's 
"adamant  cleavage  to  the  Republican  Party 
in  a  city  heavily  Democratic-oriented,  his  re- 
fusal to  seek  a  permanent  Judgeship  or  any 
city  or  state  job,  and  his  strict  adherence  to 
his  beliefs— have  not  helped  to  propel  him 
forward  in  the  legal  field  .  .  ." 

But  Bob  Witherspoon  is  his  own  man!  (He 
is  quick  to  point  out  that  blacks  in  large 
numbers  were  in  the  Republican  Party, 
from  Reconstruction  Days  down  to  the  era 
of  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt.) 

He  keeps  his  office,  at  1518  N.  Sarah,  in 
the  inner  city.  He  still  serves  clients  who 
may  not  have  enough  money  to  pay  him  for 
his  legal  services.  In  1976,  he  took  on  the 
controversial  North  Side  Representative 
William  L.  Clay,  in  a  run  for  the  Congress— 
and  lost. 

Yet.  Bob  Witherspoon^S  recognized  as  "a 
natural  leader"  by  such  men  as  Judge  Theo- 
dore J.  McMiUian  of  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  judge  praised  Witherspoon  as  being 
among  "that  small  nucleus  of  black  law- 
yers" who  helped  bring  about  civil  rights 
change  in  St.  Louis.  McMllllan  also  praised 
Witherspoon  for  his  "well-documented" 
case  work  in  court,  and  said  he  was  'like  a 
father  figure"  to  McMiUian  and  other  black 
lawyers  when  they  were  just  learning  the 
business. 

In  the  early  days,  in  the  1930s.  Wither- 
spoon and  Grant  often  worked  together  on 
cases.  There  was  one  time  that  a  peruiiless 
defendant  almost  went  to  the  hangman's 
noose  at  city  Jail  until  Grant  and  Wither- 
spoon fought  his  case  through,  discovered 
he  had  an  Army  injury- a  piece  of  knife 
blade  lodged  in  his  skull— and  got  him  de- 
clared mentally  incompetent,  and  sent  to  a 
hospital  for  help. 

One  o."  Bob  Witherspoon's  proudest  mo- 
ments, he  said,  was  the  famous  Lloyd 
Gaines  case,  which  opened  the  doors  for 
legal  education  for  blacks  in  Missouri- 
through  the  establishment  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  In  St.  Louis,  and  later 
removed  to  Jefferson  City. 

That  case  went  up  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,    and    Witherspoon    recounts    that 
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Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  used 
some  of  Witherspoon's  arguments  in  1939, 
when  the  high  court  decided  for  the  plain- 
tiff Lloyd  Gaines,  who  had  tried  to  enroll  in 
law  in  Missouri,  Prior  to  Gaines,  blaclts  were 
given  state  tuition  to  go  to  other  states  to 
seek  professional  training. 

As  the  result  of  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion, the  state  established  law  studies  for 
blacks  at  Lincoln  University;  later,  law 
school  doors  were  opened  to  blacks  at  the 
state  universities. 

In  1949.  Bob  Witherspoon  was  Involved  In 
another  precedent-setting  case,  when  he  as- 
sisted George  Vaughn  In  arguing  all  the  way 
to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  the  so-called  Re- 
strictive Covenant  Case.  Witherspoon  and 
Vaughn  represented  the  Black  Real  Estate 
Brokers  of  the  city,  who  claimed  that  so- 
called  housing  covenants  violated  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  blacks.  The  case 
dragged  on  for  years  .  .  .  until  the  High 
Court  reversed  the  Missouri  Supreme  Court, 
outlawing  all  racial  and  restrictive  cov- 
enants in  the  buying  and  selling  of  real 
estate. 

In  the  early  1950s,  Bob  Witherspoon  was 
president  of  the  St.  Louis  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  and  it  was  during  this 
period  that  he  was  active  in  filing  suits  that 
opened  Fairgrounds  Park  suid  Lafayette 
Park  swimming  pools  to  blacks. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  ruled  the  pools 
open;  this  set  off  some  sporadic  race  fights, 
as  the  black  youths  came  to  swim. 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  pool  case  was 
Clyde  S.  Cahill  Jr..  now  Judge  of  Division 
10.  St.  Louis  City  Circuit  Court. 

"I  learned  a  great  deal  from  him,"  Judge 
Cahill  said  last  week,  "his  activity  in  the 
field  of  law  goes  beyond  any  partisanship 
activities." 

The  city  court  judge  said  that  Wither- 
spoon has  "the  manners  and  custom  of  a 
real  gentleman,"  and  that  he  has  always 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  help  young  lawyers 
on  their  way  up. 

Bob  Witherspoon  was  also  legal  counsel  to 
demonstrators  in  the  Jefferson  Bank  Dem- 
onstrations in  the  early  1960s.  Bill  Clay, 
Bob  Curtis,  Marion  Oldham.  Norman  Seay 
and  others  had  taken  to  the  streets  outside 
the  bank,  which  allegedly  had  refused  to 
give  blacks  upgraded  bank  jobs,  although 
"black  money"  was  deposited  In  the  bank, 
which  then  was  located  at  Jefferson  and 
Market  Streets. 

The  demonstrators  ended  up  In  jail  for  a 
while,  but  banks  In  black  areas  of  the  city 
later  opened  up  better  Jobs  for  blacks. 

Motivated,  perhaps  by  memories  of  those 
boyhood  years  in  the  sun-drenched  fields  of 
the  South,  and  the  need  of  education.  Bob 
Witherspoon.  in  the  late  1940s,  confronted 
Washington  University  regarding  the  admit- 
tance of  blacks,  since  it  was  a  tax  exempt  In- 
stitution. 

As  a  result,  Witherspoon's  wife.  Predda, 
was  one  of  four  blacks  who  were  in  the  first 
class  graduating  blacks,  in  1949. 

(Dr.  Predda  Witherspoon,  St  Louis  educa- 
tor and  community  leader,  is  currently  pro- 
fessor of  guidance  and  counseling  at  St. 
Louis  Community  College  at  Forest  Park. 
She  was  named  a  Globe-Democrat  Woman 
of  Achievement  in  1970.) 

Bob  Witherspoon's  travels  in  the  cause  of 
civil  rights  took  him  Into  Charleston,  in  the 
Missouri  "bootheel  Area"  during  the  early 
'60s,  when  demonstrators  had  been  arrested 
at  sit-ins  in  "dime  stores"  and  drug  stores. 

"I  was  a  little  skittish, "  he  smiled,  "but  I 
took  my  daughter  along  with  me— she  was 
about  eight  or  nine  years  old  then— and  I 
figured  they  wouldn't  lynch  both  of  us." 

As  it  turned  out,  attorney  Witherspoon 
found  "bootheel"  justice  to  be  just  and  after 
doing  is  '  lawerin' "  on  behalf  of  the  civil 
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rights  demonstrators,  he  and  his  daughter 
drove  back  to  St.  Louis. 

(Witherspoon  and  his  wife  have  two  chil- 
dren, the  daughter,  Vanlta,  who  teaches  law 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  son,  Robert  Jr.,  who 
works  with  Title  I  program  for  the  federal 
government  in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area.) 

The  man  who.  has  served  as  president  of 
the  Mound  City  Bar  Assn..  and  who  was  the 
first  black  appointed  to  the  St.  Louis  Board 
of  Election  Commissioners  (by  then  Gov. 
Warren  E.  Heames)  was  an  organizer  and 
leader  in  the  movement  to  help  blacks  get 
Jobs  as  clerks  in  such  "dime  stores"  as 
Kresge's  and  Woolworth's.  The  efforts  were 
successful,  and  the  blacks  were  gradually 
hired  as  clerks  in  these  stores,  as  well  as  in 
chain  grocery  stores. 

Bob  Witherspoon  was  also  instrumental  in 
helping  blacks  be  accepted  in  all  the  seats  in 
Kiel  Auditorium  and  in  theaters  around 
town.  (In  one  such  theater,  blacks  were  per- 
mitted to  sit  only  in  the  extreme  top  row 
next  to  the  ceiling,  in  the  so-called  "buz- 
zard's roost.") 

He  has  l>een  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ent for  more  than  30  years,  at  Calvary. 
Greater  Cajvary  and  West  Side  Baptist 
Churches,  and  he  helped  organize  the  Mis- 
souri State  Sunday  School  and  BTU  Con- 
gress, among  other  works  for  the  church. 

His  philosophy  of  life  might  be  summed 
up  in  five  words,  according  to  his  wife.  Dr. 
Fredda  Witherspoon.  The  philosophy  is 
simple,  yet  powerful: 

"If  I  can  help  somebody.  .  .  ."• 


ONE  VVILLING  TAXPAYER 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ar- 
ticle which  follows  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday,  April  18. 
1980.  Its  author,  Bob  Ball,  is  an  eld 
friend.  As  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity, he  was  one  of  the  finest  public 
servants  In  our  Nation's  history.  His 
good  sense  and  dedication  to  the 
democratic  process  shine  through  in 
every  paragraph  of  this  moving  state- 
ment of  a  good  £uid  wise  citizen. 
One  Willing  Taxpayer 

Now,  don't  get  me  wrong.  I  am  not  a  mas- 
ochist  trying  to  make  things  unpleasant  for 
myself.  During  the  last  few  years,  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life.  I  have  had  a  small 
amount  of  money  for  what  they  call  "discre- 
tionary spending"— that  is,  after  what  has 
seemed  essential  for  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
medical  care  and  other  family  needs,  there 
has  been  a  little  money  left  over  that  we 
could  save  or  decide  to  spend  as  we  wished. 
A  good  feeling. 

Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  As  I  was 
making  out  my  income  taxes,  it  occurred  to 
me  that  I  would  get  a  better  bargain  if  I 
spent  somewhat  more  of  my  money  on 
those  things  that  benefit  us  all  and  a  little 
less  on  what  I  selected  Individually.  That  is, 
I  found  I  had  a  marginal  preference  for 
public  goods  versus  private  goods.  This  will 
not  lead  me  to  make  a  gift  to  the  federal 
government,  but  it  will  lead  me  to  vote  for 
those  who  will  see  that  everyone  helps  pay  a 
fair  share  of  increased  expenditures. 

Let  me  take  first  that  bete  nolr  of  my  lib- 
eral friends:  defense  expenditures.  For 
many  of  them,  the  decisions  about  federal 
expenditures  aeepx  to  be  easy— Just  cut  the 
defense  budget  and  leave  social  programs 
alone.  But  I  am  glad  we  are  planning  to  in- 


crease our  defense  capability  over  the  next 
decade  relative  to  the  Soviet  Union's,  and 
that  shouldn't  be  hard  to  do.  We  have  a 
gross  national  product  almost  three  times  as 
large  a.s  theirs,  and  they  are  apparently 
locked  into  a  very  low-growth  or  no  growth 
situation  for  many  years.  Now,  I  am  an- 
noyed by  the  fact  that  we  seem  to  be  letting 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  get  away 
without  paying  a  reasonable  share  of  their 
own  defense  and  thus  Increasing  the  total 
cost  to  us,  but  that  doesn't  change  my  main 
point:  there  is  nothing  that  1  can  do  in  the 
marketplace  with  my  money  that  will  do  so 
much  to  help  create  the  conditions  of  a  safe 
and  stable  world  as  what  the  federal  govern 
nient  can  do  if  it  spends  some  of  that  money 
for  me. 

And  I  feel  the  same  way  about  area  after 
area  in  the  federal  budget.  Although  it  is 
not  supported  by  the  Income  tax  but  rather 
by  special  contributions,  I  like  the  idea  that 
I  live  in  a  country  that  has  a  contributory 
social  insurance  system  that  provides  de- 
pendable ar.d  inflation  proof  benefits  to  re- 
tired elderly  people,  the  totally  dibabled. 
widows  and  motherless  and  fatherless  chil- 
dren. I  like  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Medicare 
program  that  sees  that  older  people  and  to- 
tally disabled  people  (and  their  sons  and 
daughters)  are  not  made  bankrupt  by  seri- 
ous illness.  I  like  the  "entitlement  pro- 
grams" that  are  supported  by  Income  taxes, 
too— veterans'  benefits,  the  federal  govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  unemployed,  to 
poor  women  and  their  children,  food  stamps 
for  the  hungry,  medical  care  for  the  poor, 
and  so  on.  I  like  it  that  these  programs  are 
"uncontrollable";  that  they  are  a  commit- 
ment in  law  that  people  can  count  on. 

I  want  to  buy  more  not  only  In  these  areas 
of  very  large  expenditures,  defense  and  "en- 
titlement programs."  But  how  can  I  as  an 
individual  help  to  protect  the  food  and  drug 
supply  through  expenditures  in  the  private 
market?  How  can  I  buy  the  new  knowledge 
to  reduce  disease  and  promote  health?  How 
can  I  buy  in  a  way  that  prevents  water  pol- 
lution and  promotes  clean  air?  I  like  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Park  Service  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  services  I  get  for  my  federal 
tax  dollar.  I  want  to  buy  more  of  these 
public  goods.  In  my  opinion,  they  do  much 
more  toward  creating  the  kind  of  world  I 
want  to  live  in  than  anything  further  I  can 
buy  In  the  marketplace. 

Now,  all  was  not  sweetness  and  light  as  I 
made  out  my  tax  return,  I  wish  IRS  would 
spend  more  money  to  catch  the  cheaters.  I 
feel  about  them  as  I  do  about  the  shop- 
lifters who  run  up  retail  prices.  And  1  am 
annoyed  at  waste,  inefficiency  and  dishones- 
ty that  run  up  the  cost  of  either  public  or 
private  goods.  I  guess  I  am  even  more  an- 
noyed when  it  is  a  public  agency  that  is  at 
fault.  If  some  of  the  people  in  the  General 
Services  Administration,  say.  stole  public 
money,  I  would  hold  them  to  a  stricter  ac- 
counting than  those  private  entrepreneurs 
caught  bilking  the  public.  Public  service 
should  have  the  highest  standards,  and  they 
are  usually  observed.  All  in  all,  I'm  greatly 
pleased  that  less  than  two  cents  of  ea-h 
dollar  contributed  to  the  Social  Security 
program  is  spent  on  administration  and  98 
cents-plus  goes  out  in  benefits.  That  s  what 
I  call  getting  my  money's  worth! 

There  was  one  matter  above  all  that  I 
found  irritating  on  April  15:  the  notion  1 
kept  rtinning  into  In  casual  conversations 
that  "they,"  the  government,  were  taking 
away  "my"  money  for  "their"  purposes.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that,  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  history  of  'the  worid.  the  U.S. 
government  is  not  "they"  but  "us,"  and  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  fatuous  that  what- 
ever income  one  could  manage  to  lay  one's 
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hands  on  was  somehow  to  be  thought  of  as 
entirely  the  result  of  ones  own  work.  Obvi- 
ously, the  major  part  of  our  income  derives 
from  the  collective  capital  that  we  have  all 
inherited  from  the  past.  Our  Income  comes 
not  only  from  our  own  effort  but  also  from 
the  knowledge,  skills  and  technology  that 
others  have  developed  and,  for  example,  the 
advantages  we  all  derive  from  public  health 
activities  and  the  products  of  our  education- 
al system  (it  makes  sense  to  print  this  paper 
only  because  someone  else  has  taught  chil- 
dren to  read). 

And  we  not  only  stand  on  the  shoulders  of 
all  the  generations  before  us  when  we  earn 
our  living,  but  are  also  dependent  on  the 
current  contributions  of  others  In  a  collec- 
tive, interdependent  economic  enterprise.  It 
seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment, expressing  the  collective  will  of  the 
people,  has  the  responsibility  to  take  back 
for  broad  social  purposes  a  significant  share 
of  what  we  like  to  think  of  as  our  own  earn- 
ings. 

Anyway.  I  hope  when  the  next  budget  is 
submitted  and  the  focus  is  again  on  the 
value  of  public  goods  versus  private  goods 
that  those  who  make  the  decisions  will  keep 
In  mind  that  there  are  some  of  us  out  here 
who  like  what  we  buy  from  the  government, 
and  that  goes  for  local  and  state  govern- 
ments, too.« 


U.S.  GRAIN  EMBARGO  A 
FAILURE 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

•       or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  AUCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  3 
months  ago  the  United  States  clamped 
an  embargo  on  grain  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  retaliation  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

At  that  time  I  Joined  with  many  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
supporting  the  need  for  firm  and  deci- 
sive responses  to  blatant  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

I  welcomed  the  President's  strong, 
unequivocal  statement  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  Is  an  area  of  vital  interest  to 
the  United  States,  that  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  matter  of  gravest  con- 
cern, and  that  verbal  condemnation  of 
the  Soviet  Government  Is  not 
enough— that  the  Soviet  Union  must 
pay  a  concrete  price  for  its  aggression. 

However,  It  was  in  that  context,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  cautioned  against 
turning  to  trade  sanctions  as  a  retali- 
atory weapon.  I  cautioned  that  before 
rushing  into  politicizing  our  trade 
policy  we  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  costs  of  our  actions— 
because  trade  sanctions  cut  both  ways. 
They  involve  a  price.  So  at  the  very 
least  we  ought  to  make  sure  that  the 
price  inflicted  on  the  recipient  exceeds 
the  cost  we  impose  upon  ourselves. 

In  the  case  o^  the  grain  embargo,  I 
expres.-.pd  doubt  that  it  would  deal  a 
pimlshing  blow  to  the  Soviet  economy 

It  is  no  satisfaction  observed  in  ret- 
rovspect  that  the  grain  embargo  has 
failed,  and  for  the  very  reasons  I  cited. 

Last  month  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
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ment  issued  a  new  forecast  showing 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to 
purchase  enough  new  grain  from  Ar- 
gentina, Caiuida,  ajid  smaller  produc- 
ers to  offset  all  but  2  million  tons  of 
the  17  million  tons  of  U.S.  com  and 
wheat  withheld  from  export. 

One  Agriculture  official,  trying  to 
put  the  best  face  on  things,  called  the 
embargo  a  success  because  it  forced 
the  Soviets,  In  his  words,  "to  go 
scrounging  all  over  the  world  for 
grain." 

He  called  this  a  real  Inconvenience 
for  the  Soviets. 

I  call  it  a  mistake,  and  a  failure. 

I  suggest  that  the  Inconvenience  our 
embargo  has  Imposed  on  the  Soviets  is 
far  less  painful  than  the  sacrifice  we 
have  inflicted  on  American  grain  pro- 
ducers and  losses  to  our  own  economy. 

Trade  sanctions  have  to  be  under- 
stood In  terms  of  national  economic 
priorities.  Ac  a  time  when  Congress  is 
struggling  to  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing and  bring  the  budget  into  balance, 
the  embargo  will  entail  the  commit- 
ment of  billions  of  doUars — on  top  of 
the  $2  billion  already  pledged  to  buy 
up  existing  Soviet  grain  contracts— to 
shore  up  grain  producers  in  the  years 
ahead.  This  wiU  not  make  balancing 
the  budget  any  easier. 

There  are  long-term  costs  of  poKtl- 
cizing  the  grain  trade  as  well.  Not  only 
do  we  endanger  existliig  markets,  but 
we  discourage  new  ones  because  of  the 
uncertainty— the  strings.  If  you  will- 
that  go  with  buying  our  grain. 

This  could  not  occur  at  a  worse  time. 
Though  progress  is  being  riLade  to 
build  markets  In  Asia,  including  Singa- 
pore, Malaysia.  Indonesia.  Sri  Lanka, 
and  to  reopen  markets  In  China,  our 
gains  abroad  could  be  undermined  if 
the  world  perceives  U.S.  policy  as  un- 
stable when  it  comes  to  trade. 

Competition  with  Australia  for 
Asian  wheat  markets  Is  expected  to  be 
stiff  In  the  1980's.  especially  as  fuel 
prices  continue  to  rise.  Uncertainty  of 
supply  could  become  the  determining 
factor  In  whether  or  not  we  make  sales 
of  our  wheat. 

Trade  Is  no  gift.  It  is  the  exchange 
of  goods  or  services  between  a  willing 
buyer  and  seller.  In  trade,  you  only 
have  leverage  if  you  are  willing  to 
make  an  exchange.  If  you  are  not  a 
buyer  will  look  elsewhere.  In  our  world 
today,  there  are  plenty  of  "else- 
wheres." 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  we  have  gained  any- 
thing from  this  embargo,  it  should  be 
the  lesson  that  trade  embargoes,  uni- 
laterally imposed,  rarely  work.  To  be 
effective,  an  embargo  carmot  be  under- 
cut by  other  nations  which  have  the 
.same  trading  capacity  and  choose  to 
do  business  as  usual. 

The  grain  embargo  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  this  is  not  an  abstract  theory. 
It  is  a  fact.* 
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our    warmest    wishes    for    continued 
good  health. 
We  should  also  thank  Jim.  Sr.,  for 
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McCarthy,  who'll  celebrate  his  6»th  birth- 
day on  February  23,  has  been  followed  into 
radio  broadcasting  by  his  son,  Jim,  Jr..  CBS 
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ments  in  both  industries  have  helped 
to  bring  about  those  problems. 
The  management  and  the  employ- 
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don't  have  much  responsibility  to  t>all  them 
out.* 
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writing  his  memoirs  In  which  he  was  to 
expose  the  "true  face  of  sports  In  the  Soviet 
Union." 
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or  MABTUUro 

nr  THK  Housz  or  refressntativzs 

Monday,  April  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  30  of  the  9th  and  10th 
grade  students  from  the  Owings  Mills 
Senior  High  School  In  Maryland  who, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Chuck  Prunte, 
are  visiting  the  CapitoL 

My  constituents,  in  connection  with 
a  course  on  American  Government, 
will  tour  the  Congress,  attending  com- 
mittee meetings,  and  observing  floor 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleagues  to  make  wel- 
come my  friends  from  Owings  Mills.* 


JIM  MCCARTHY.  SR. 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  JR. 

or  MASSACHDSKTTS 
IH  THZ  BOUSE  OF  KEFBESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  April  18.  1980.  In  the  city  of 
WOkes-Barre.  Pa.,  a  man  I  have  met 
several  times  on  my  visits  to  that  city 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
broadcast  Journalist.  EUs  name  Is  Jim 
McCarthy,  Sr..  the  executive  sports  di- 
rector for  WILK  Radio  in  Wllkes- 
Barre.  After  50  years,  he  is  stin  broad- 
casting, doing  three  programs  a  day, 
and  looking  forward  to  many  more 
productive  years.  And  that  Js  why  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  this  special  event. 

Jim  McCarthy,  Sr.,  was  honored  by 
his  colleagues,  contemporaries,  and 
friends  at  a  dinner  party  in  Gus  Ge- 
nettl's  HoteL  Invited  were  men  like 
"Sleepy  Jim"  Crowley,  one  of  the 
famed  "Pour  Horsemen"  of  Notre 
Dame  and  Nestor  Chylak.  the  former 
chief  umpire  for  major  league  baseball 
and  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate,  Senator  Martin 
Murry  and  AI  Flora,  former  manager 
of  many  boxing  champions  and  con- 
tenders, and  Johnny  Unitas,  former 
quarterback  of  the  Baltimore  Colts. 
and  many,  many  more. 

The  50  years  of  Jim  McCarthy,  Sr., 
have  been  full  ones.  Starting  "on  the 
boards"  of  traveling  theater  groups  on 
Long  Island,  through  motion  pictures 
in  Hollywood.  NBC  during  the  Second 
World  War  and  then  "back  home"  to 
Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  tried  to  retire; 
but  the  lure  of  the  microphone 
brought  him  back  to  business.  Senator 
Martin  Murry  presented  Jim  McCar- 
thy. Sr..  with  a  resolution  he  authored 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania honor  McCarthy's  golden  anni- 
versary, and  I  Join  in  honoring  this 
man  who  has  proven  that  age  is 
merely  a  matter  of  mind.  I  wish  Jim 
McCarthy,  Sr.,  many  more  fruitful 
years  in  his  chosen  profession  and  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  wishing 
him  the  very  best  of  good  fortune  and 
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our    warmest    wishes    for    continued 
good  health. 

We  should  also  thank  Jim.  Sr.,  for 
training  such  a  wonderful  son,  Jim. 
Jr.,  whom  we  all  know  in  the  press  gal- 
lery as  a  correspondent  for  CBS.  Jim, 
Jr.,  is  one  of  the  finest  reporters  on 
Capitol  Hill  and  Jim,  Sr.  should  be 
proud  of  him. 

The  following  articles  include  perti- 
nent Information  about  the  Jim  Mc- 
Carthy golden  anniversary: 
McCaktht  TisnifOifiAL  Is  Srr  roR  Atril  18 

Jim  McCarthy,  de&n  of  area  sportscasters 
and  a  household  name  in  northeastern 
Pennsylvania  sports  for  a  half-century,  wUl 
be  honored  at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  the 
occasion  of  his  golden  anniversary  In  broad- 
casting on  Friday  night,  April  18,  at  Genet- 
ti'B  Motor  Inn.  WlUces-Barre. 

Scores  of  local  and  national  sporta  lumi- 
naries from  the  past  fifty  years  have  been 
invited  to  attend  the  affair  which  starts 
with  cocktails  at  6  pjn.  and  dinner  at  7. 

Arrangements  for  the  fete  are  being  made 
by  a  Friends  of  Jim  McCarthy  Committee 
which  Includes  his  co-workers  at  WILK 
Radio,  where  he  Is  currently  Executive 
Sports  Director,  as  well  as  other  long-time 
associates.  The  committee  Includes:  James 
Morgan.  Lee  Vincent,  Al  Flora.  Sr.,  Prank 
SUva.  Stan  NelsheU  Prank  Cerreta,  Nestor 
Chylak,  Rick  Oaydos,  Earl  Watson.  Tom 
Jones  and  Lou  Delvecchlo. 

A  native  of  Plymouth.  Jim  actually  began 
his  career  In  radio  as  a  comedian.  He  and 
the  late  Fred  Jones  comprised  the  comic 
duo,  "Glen  and  Dale,"  representing  the  old 
Glendale  Dairy  on  a  half-hour  show. 

"I  guess  the  show  wasn't  too  successful; 
we  weren't  exactly  Amos  and  Andy."  recalls 
McCarthy,  noting  that  the  dairy  went  out 
of  business.  He  remembers  receiving  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  show. 

For  twenty-eight  years  McCarthy  was  em- 
ployed by  WBRE  Radio  and  television  and 
most  of  that  period  served  as  Sports  Direc- 
tor of  the  Wllkes-Barre  based  facility.  While 
in  this  capacity  as  Sports  Director,  he  not 
only  covered  the  local  sports  beat  but  also 
most  major  national  sports  events  as  well. 
For  thirty  years  he  and  the  late  Chic  Peld- 
mah  (Scranton  Tribune)  attended  the 
World  Series  together. 

In  the  mid-slxtles  he  went  to  work  as 
Public  Relations  Director  for  Pagnottl  En- 
terprises and  also  was  the  first  Public  Rela- 
tions Director  at  Pocono  Downs  when  the 
track  opened  In  1965. 

For  the  past  eleven  years  he's  served  as 
Executive  Sporta  Director  and  Account  Ex- 
ecutive with  WILK  Radio.  "My  association 
with  Roy  Morgan  (President  and  General 
Manager)  and  Lee  Vincent  (Sales  Manager) 
and  other  staff  personnel  at  WILK  have 
made  It  the  happiest  eleven  years  of  my 
career,"  McCarthy  points  out. 

Through  the  years,  McCarthy  also  gained 
considerable  recognition  as  a  ring  and  race 
track  announcer  as  well  as  boxing  promoter. 
"I  even  announced  bingo  in  the  thirties,"  he 
muses. 

McCarthy  was  ring  announcer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Athletic  Commission  for 
twenty-five  years.  In  auto  racing,  he  han- 
dled the  "mike"  at  the  old  Bone  Stadium 
and  Roosevelt  Speedway  (New  Jersey)  and 
Is  presently  track  announcer  at  Evergreen 
Speedway. 

McCarthy  promoted  fights  In  the  late  for- 
ties at  Westslde  Armory  and  also  outd(x>r 
bouts  at  Artillery  Park.  Among  his  local 
proteges  was  Rocky  Castellan!,  who  rose 
from  a  "four-rounder  boxer"  to  a  main- 
event  performer  on  McCarthy-sponsored 
programs. 
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McCarthy,  who'll  celebrate  his  6»th  birth- 
day on  February  23,  has  been  followed  into 
radio  broadcasting  by  his  son.  Jim,  Jr..  CBS 
Bureau  Chief  In  Washington.  D.C.  His  other 
children  are  Michael.  Tom.  Caroline  and 
Denlse. 

Jim  McCarthy  To  Be  Hororxd 

WiLKKS-BARRX.^JIm  McCarthy,  dean  of 
area  sportscasters.  Is  celebrating  his  golden 
anniversary  In  broadcasting  and  will  be  hon- 
ored.at  a  testimonial  dinner  on  April  8  at  6 
p.m.  at  Genettl's  Morot  Inn,  Wllkes-Barre. 

Scores  of  local  and  national  sports  lumi- 
naries from  the  past  50  years  have  been  In- 
vited to  attend  the  affair. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  affair  will  be 
Fran  Fisher,  play-by-play  announcer  for 
Penn  State  University;  Frank  "Chic"  Mara, 
former  football  coach  and  sports  humorist: 
Monslgnor  Andrew  McGowan,  New  York 
Jets  coach  Walt  Michaels,  boxer  Rocky  Cas- 
tellanl.  State  Senator  Robert  Mellow,  and 
Jim  Crowley,  one  of  the  famed  "four  horse- 
men" of  Notre  Dame. 

Arrangements  for  the  fete  are  being  made 
by  a  "Friends  of  Jim  McCarthy  Committee" 
which  Includes  his  co-workers  from  WILK 
Radio,  where  he  is  currently  executive 
sports  director.  Comprising  the  committee 
are  James  Morgan.  Lee  Vincent,  Al  Flora, 
Sr.,  Frank  SUva.  Stan  Nelshel.  Frank  Cer- 
reta, Nestor  Chylak.  Rick  Gaydos,  Earl 
Watson,  Tom  Jones,  and  Lou  Delvecchlo. 

McCarthy  was  employed  by  WBRE  Radio 
and  Television  for  28  years,  serving  as  sports 
director  for  most  of  that  period.  In  that  po- 
sition, he  not  only  covered  the  local  sports 
beat  but  also  reported  on  most  major  na- 
tional sports  events  as  well. 

In  the  mid-slxtles,  he  served  as  public  re- 
lations director  for  PagnottI  Enterprises  and 
was  also  the  first  public  relations  director  at 
Pocono  Downs  when  the  race  track  opened 
in  1965. 

For  the  past  11  years,  he  has  served  as  ex- 
ecutive sports  director  and  account  execu- 
tive with  WILK  Radio. 

McCarthy  was  ring  announcer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Athletic  Commission  for  25 
years,  handled  the  microphone  at  auto 
racing  events  at  the  Old  Bone  Stadium  and 
Roosevelt  Speedway,  New  Jersey,  and  is 
presently  track  annoimcer  at  Evergreen 
Speedway. 

In  the  late  408,  McCarthy  promoted  fights 
at  Westslde  Armory  and  outdoor  bouts  at 
Artillery  Park.  Among  his  local  proteges 
was  Rocky  Castellan!  who  rose  from  a 
"four-round  boxer"  to  a  main-event  per- 
former on  McCarthy-sposored  programs. 

McCarthy,  who  recently  celebrated  his 
69th  birthday,  has  been  followed  into  radio 
broadcasting  by  his  son,  Jim,  Jr.,  who  Is  em- 
ployed as  bureau  chief  of  CBS  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  He  is  the  father  of  four  other  chil- 
dren. Michael.  Tom.  Caroline,  and  Denlse.* 


THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  STEEL 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MnraxsoTA 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  below 
is  an  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  which  reflects  a  thoughtful  out- 
look on  the  recent  steel  wage  settle- 
ment, and  the  competitiveness  of  the 
domestic  steel  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. Both  major  Industries  have  suf- 
fered losses  of  productivity  and  com- 
petitiveness, and  the  huge  wage  settle- 
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ments  in  both  Industries  have  helped 
to  bring  about  those  problems. 

The  management  and  the  employ- 
ees' unions  have  made  their  choice  of 
higher  wages  instead  of  more  plentiful 
jobs.  Since  they  made  that  choice 
themselves,  it  Is  difficult  for  other 
Americans  to  sympathize  with  their 
demands  for  import  restrictions.  It 
makes  little  sense  for  U.S.  consumers 
to  bail  out  steel  and  auto  employees 
by  bearing  the  inflationary  brunt  of 
possible  import  restrictions. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Settlekent  in  Steel 

The  hapless  steel  Industry  has  now  ar- 
rived at  another  huge  wage  settlement,  rais- 
ing Its  labor  costs  probably  by  40  percent 
over  the  next  three  years.  Over  the  past 
decade,  wages  In  the  steel  Industry  have 
gone  up  far  faster  than  the  American  aver- 
age, and  evidently  they  are  bow  going  to  go 
up  faster  than  ever.  In  an  Industry  with 
little  growth  In  productivity,  those  rising 
labor  costs  will  make  American  steel  still 
less  competitive  against  foreign  producers. 
The  Industry's  demands  for  protection 
against  foreign  Imports  will  get  louder. 
There  will  be  more  mill  closings,  and  the 
social  distress  will  be  real.  But  the  compa- 
nies and  the  unions,  together,  are  bringing 
this  on  themselves. 

The  companies  explain— bitterly  and  accu- 
rately—that because  theirs  Is  a  product 
basic  to  many  others,  they  have  traditional- 
ly been  under  fierce  political  pressure  to 
avoid  strikes.  This  year's  contract  was  nego- 
tiated under  a  no-strike  agreement  that 
guaranteed  a  high  settlement.  The  process 
seems  to  have  become  uncontrollable. 

There's  begirming  to  be  an  unhappy  re- 
semblance between  the  steel  and  automobile 
industries.  Both  are  in  tfie  middle  range  of 
technology,  both  have  been  raising  wages 
far  faster  than  the  average,  and  both  are 
losing  Important  shares  'of  their  markets  to 
imports.  When  you  read^bout  the  tremen- 
dous layoffs  in  the  automdblle  industry,  and 
the  closing  of  Ford's  big  plant  in  New 
Jersey,  you  cannot  help  feeling  sympathy 
for  the  unemployed  workers.  But  before  you 
Join  the  United  Auto  Workers'  crusade  for 
import  quotas  on  Japanese  cars,  you  might 
want  to  consider  for  a  moment  those  out- 
sized  wage  increases  that  the  UAW  won  last 
faU. 

In  these  mature  Industries,  disproportion- 
ately high  wages  Inevitably  mean  fewer 
Jobs.  It's  a  choice,  and  the  unions  have 
chosen  the  wages.  That's  fair  enough— but 
it's  not  fair  to  force  consumers,  through 
import  restrictions,  to  pay  for  high-cost  do- 
mestic products  when  there  are  less  expen- 
sive alternatives. 

President  Carter  was  exactly  right  when 
he  told  the  automobile  Industry,  In  his  press 
conference  yesterday,  that  there  would  be 
no  protection  from  Imported  cars.  Import 
quotas  on  foreign  automobiles  would  be  In- 
tolerably inflationary,  and  would  remove 
the  only  real  source  of  competition  in  the 
American  market. 

The  steel  settlement  illustrates  a  disquiet- 
ing pattern  of  wage  Increases  that  roll  along 
under  their  own  momentum  regardless  of 
economic  conditions.  The  country  Is  prob- 
ably entering  a  recession,  and  the  steel  com- 
panies have  a  lot  of  aging  and  unneeded  ca- 
pacity. But  wages  are  leaping  along  as 
though  these  were  boom  times  In  a  rapidly 
growing  Industry.  These  very  large  wage  in- 
creases are  only  accelerating  the  decline  in 
Jobs  for  steelworkers.  It's  sad.  But  if  the 
unions  and  the  companies  aren't  going  to  do 
anything  about  It.  taxpayers  and  consumers 
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don't  have  much  responsibility  to  bail  them 
out.« 


JESSIE  OWENS  AND  VLADAS 
CESIUNAS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  uxutois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Rev.  Donald  M.  Parker,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  highly  regarded 
Christian  Citizen  of  Lansing.  111.,  dedi- 
cated his  lead  editorial  in  the  April  11 
edition  to  the  subject  of  our  boycott  of 
the  Moscow  Olympic  games.  As  I 
found  this  editorial  to  be  especially 
pertinent  and  dramatic  in  its  message, 
I  wish  to  Insert  it  at  this  point: 

[The  Christian  Citizen.  Apr.  11. 1980) 

Jessie  Owens  and  Vlaoas  Cesidnas 

(By  Donald  M.  Parker,  Editor) 

Jessie  Owens  has  been  laid  to  rest.  His 
Olympic  miming  prowess  In  1936  In  Ger- 
many's Berlin  Olympic  Stadium  earned  the 
gratitude  and  praise  of  fellow  Americans. 
But  his  championship  legs  and  heart  von 
him  as  well  the  anger  of  Adolph  Hitler,  who 
saw  in  this  super  black  athlete  a  severe  blow 
to  the  then  current  German  philosophy  of 
the  Nazi  super-race.  And  It  certainly  didn't 
include  the  likes  of  Jesse  Owens. 

But  another  Olympic  great  died  recently, 
and  very  little  was  said  about  him.  Vladas 
Ceslunas  had  an  illustrious  athletic  career. 
In  the  1972  Munich  Olympic  Games  he 
came  in  first  in  the  1000  meter  race  for  two- 
seater  canoes,  together  with  a  Russian,  Lo- 
banov.  He  also  won  four  world  champion- 
ships. In  1973  and  1974  he  was  elected  by 
sports  fans  as  the  top  Lithuanian  athlete. 

In  an  interview  with  a  correspondent  from 
the  Lithuanian-language  daily,  Draugas 
(Chicago.  September  4.  1979),  Ceslunas  dis- 
closed that  he  had  received  several  Soviet 
medals  and  the  title  of  "meritorious  physi- 
cal culture  worker,"  which  entitled  him  to 
an  old-age  pension  of  at  least  120  rubles.  He 
noted  that  the  average  Lithuanian's  old  age 
pension  Is  12,  30  or  40  rubles. 

It  certainly  pays,  even  In  the  Soviet 
system,  to  be  a  great  athlete.  Or  does  it? 

On  August  18.  1979  Ceslunas  defected  to 
the  West  in  Dusburg,  West  Germany  where 
he  had  come  as  a  tourist  to  follow  the  world 
championship  rowing  races. 

The  defector,  39,  asked  West  Gei-man  au- 
thorities for  political  asylum.  He  took  resi- 
dence In  the  town  of  Altena,  near  Dusburg, 
and  took  German  language  lessons  at  the 
Goethe  Institute  nearby.  On  September  13. 
1979  he  left  for  school,  but  never  arrived. 

After  a  period  of  time  and  Inquiry,  the 
German  Press  Agency  (DPA)  reported  that 
Ceslunas  was  brought  to  Moscow  against  his 
wUl  and  placed  In  a  Vilnius,  Lithuania  'secu- 
rity' (psychiatric)  hospital.  After  all,  anyone 
crazy  enough  to  defect  from  the  blessings  of 
communist  rule  and  rewards  must  need  psy- 
chiatric treatment.  It  would  only  be  fair  for 
both  the  patient  and  the  rest  of  society. 

Or,  to  dig  a  little  deeper  as  to  why  Ce- 
slunas was  kidnapped  and  institutionalized, 
consider  his  answer  to  the  question  as  to 
why  he  close  to  defect  to  the  West.  It  was  a 
"dream  since  my  childhood  and  adoles- 
cence" he  said.  During  his  participation  in 
athletic  competitions  abroad  he  saw  the 
"difference  between  the  free  world  and  the 
communist  'paradise'." 

When  asked  about  the  Olympic  games  to 
be  held  In  Moscow  In  1980,  Ceslunas  defined 
them  as  "pure  propaganda."  He  spoke  of 
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writing  his  memoirs  in  which  he  was  to 
expose  the  "true  face  of  sports  in  the  Soviet 
Union." 

In  late  February.  1980  the  New  York 
Times  ran  a  small  story  telling  of  the  death 
of  Vladas  Ceslunas.  The  report  gave  the 
place  of  death  as  a  Russian  psychiatric  hos- 
pital. The  cause  of  death— suicide. 

Suicide!  Can  you  believe  that  one? 

So  go  sports,  Soviet  style.  Athletes  are 
valued  only  as  long  as  they  contribute  to 
the  propaganda  purposes  of  the  Communist 
Party.  Wl.en  they  don't,  either  by  defection 
or  verbalized  disenchantment,  they  are  dis- 
posable. 

The  death  of  Vladas  Ceslunas  ought  to 
speak  as  loudly  and  even  more  meaningfully 
to  the  free  world  than  that  of  American 
sports  hero  Jesse  Owens.  One  thing  \nadas' 
death  says  loudly  and  clearly  Is  tliat  com- 
munism will  do  and  use  anything— every- 
thing— to  further  Its  tjTannlcal  perversion 
of  truth,  freedom  and  peace. 

With  President  Carter  we  should  say  NO 
to  the  1980  Moscow  Olympics.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  AND  U.S. 
MILITARY  AID 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25.  1980.  Archbishop  Oscar  A. 
Romero  of  San  Salvador  was  mur- 
dered. For  the  last  few  years,  the  arch- 
bishop had  been  the  leader  of  a  group 
of  Jesuit  priests  who  were  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  human  rights  movement 
In  this  Latin  American  country. 

The  week  before  his  death,  the  arch- 
bishop had  asked  President  Carter  in  a 
letter: 

That  if  you  really  want  to  defend  human 
rights,  stop  military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran 
Government,  guarantee  that  your  Govern- 
ment will  not  Intervene  directly  or  indirect- 
ly with  military,  economic,  or  diplomatic 
pressure  to  determine  the  destiny  of  the 
Salvadoran  people. 

Despite  this  plea,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment plans  to  send  $5.7  million  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Salvadoran  junta. 

The  following  is  a  letter  sent  to  the 
New  York  Times  by  Ronald  J.  Young 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  questioning  the 
wisdom  of  President  Carter's  decision 
to  supply  further  military  aid  to  San 
Salvador: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  8.  1980) 
The  U.S.  Weapons  Salvador's  Archbishop 
Feared 
Philaoelphia,  April  3,  1980. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  world  was  shocked  and  sadde.ned  a 
week  ago  on  learning  of  the  assassination  of 
Archbishop  Oscar  Romero,  a  compassionate 
prophet  of  Justice  and  peace  in  El  Salvador 
People  of  conscience  everywhere  will  be 
equally  shocked  to  learn  that  the  United 
States  plans  to  send  $5.7  million  In  military 
aid  to  the  Salvadoran  Junta,  aid  which  the 
Archbishop  pleaded  against  because  It  "will 
without  doubt  sharpen  the  injustice  and  re- 
pression." 

U.S.  officials  in  favor  of  the  aid  assume 
that  the  governing  Junta  Is  caught  in  the 
middle  between  armed  extremists  of  the 
right  and  left.  An  ecumenical  delegation  to 
El  Salvador,  in  which  I  took  part  on  March 
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22  to  25.  concluded  that  in  fact  most  of  the 
900  persons  killed  so  far  this  year  had  been 
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Mrs.  George  Duerbeck.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  Vollmer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Done- 
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celve  care  so  poor  that  life  would  not  be 
worth  living. 
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mlsms  about  "passive  euthanasia."  Eutha- 
nasia means  "pleasant  death,"  a  release 
from  suffering.  Phillips  life  is  pleasant. 
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tional  nuclear  player  for  the  rest  of   but  the  de  facto  moratoriums  on  new  su- 
the  century.  tions  in  America  and  West  (^rmany  are 
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22  to  25.  concluded  that  in  fact  most  of  the 
900  persons  killed  so  far  this  year  had  been 
victims  of  the  army  and  other  security 
forces  often  acting  in  concert  with  the  sup- 
posedly proscril)ed  right-wing  paramilitary 
group  Orden. 

In  a  letter  to  President  Carter  a  few  weeks 
before  his  assassination.  Archbishop 
Romero  said:  "The  present  junta  govern- 
ment and  above  all  the  armed  forces  and  se- 
curity forces  unfortunately  have  not  demon- 
strated their  capacity  to  resolve  the  grave 
national  problems.  In  general  they  have 
only  reverted  to  repressive  violence,  produc- 
ing a  total  of  deaths  and  injuries  much 
greater  than  in  recent  military  regimes." 

In  the  light  of  Archbishop  Romeros  plea 
to  the  contrary,  the  decision  to  provide  mili- 
tary aid  to  the  Junta  makes  a  mockery  of 
President  Carter's  statement  of  condolence 
and  condemnation  over  the  assassination  of 
the  Archbishop.  If  the  President  goes  ahead 
with  military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  and  a  simi- 
lar package  to  Honduras,  the  United  States 
will  be  rightly  condemned  for  persisting  in  a 
pattern  of  mUitary  Intervention  in  Latin 
America  In  support  of  unpopular  regimes. 

Human  rights  for  the  people  of  EH  Salva- 
dor and  other  countries  of  Central  America 
whose  govepunents  are  backed  by  U.S.  mili- 
tary aid  may  be  postponed  once  again,  but 
finally  they  cannot  be  denied.  Popular 
movements  for  Justice  and  hberty.  with  in- 
creasing support  from  the  church,  may  for  a 
time  be  brutally  and  bloodily  repressed  but 
will  eventually  triumph,  and  new  societies 
will  emerge. 

Unless  the  people  of  our  country  can  force 
a  basic  reappraisal  and  reorientation  of 
United  States  policy  toward  Latin  America, 
the  United  SUtes  is  likely  to  reap  the  whirl- 
wind it  has  sown  by  a  long  history  of  short- 
sighted and  tragically  Inhumane  policies. 
The  Archbishops  appeal  and  the  testimony 
of  his  life  and  death  serve  as  clear  remind- 
ers of  the  better  policies  the  UJ3.  still  might 
choose. 

We  who  were  on  the  ecumenical  delega- 
tion to  El  Salvador  met  with  Archbishop 
Romero  the  day  before  he  was  killed.  We 
were  deeply  impressed  by  his  humane  vision 
and  depth  of  concern  for  the  suffering 
people  of  El  Salvador.  His  death  was  a  trag- 
edy. It  must  also  be  a  turning  (>oint  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  in  Latin  America. 
Roif  Aij)  J.  Young, 

Secretary,  Peace  Education  Division, 

American  Friends  Service  Committee.9 


UNDEN  HEIGHTS  GOLDEN  AGE 
CLUB 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing with  members  of  the  Linden 
Heights  Golden  Age  Club  from  Balti- 
more who  are  today  visiting  the  Cap- 
itol. 

My  friends  from  Baltimore  will  see 
the  House  in  action,  observing  floor 
debate  and  attending  committee  meet- 
ings. I  will  be  meeting  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Linden  Heights  Golden 
Age  Club  to  discuss  the  legislative 
process  and  the  major  issues  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
welcoming: 
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Mrs.  George  Duerbeck.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leroy  VoUmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Done- 
Ian.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Fischer.  Mrs.  Charles 
Davis.  Mrs.  William  Sturm,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fred  Fink,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Schafer.  Mrs. 
Mildred  Matthews.  Mrs.  Blair  Fargo.  Mrs. 
Naomi  DeGrau,  Mrs.  Laura  Chatman,  Mrs. 
Reese  Wellenann,  Mr.  William  Rosenberger. 
Mrs.  Marie  Muhlhan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Landeck,  Mrs.  Bessie  Lewis,  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Newman.  Mrs.  Elsie  Reich,  Mrs.  Henry 
Bernhardt.  Mrs.  Betty  Rock,  Mrs.  Sophie 
King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Talbot.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Bankard.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Fritz,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Cranmer.* 
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THE  CASE  OF  PHILLIP  BECKER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1.980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  re- 
markable column  by  George  Will  from 
Newsweek  on  April  14.  Mr.  Will  tells 
the  touching  story  of  Phillip  Becker,  a 
13-year-old  boy  who  has  Down's  syn- 
drome (mongolism).  This  case  shows 
that  many  people  consider  the  lives  of 
such  children  to  be  somehow  un- 
worthy of  saving.  I  believe  It  makes  a 
strong  case  for  Federal  support  of 
group  homes  and  sheltered  workshops, 
which  are  much  less  costly  than  insti- 
tutions for  perpetual  care  and  which 
allow  victims  of  Down's  syndrome  and 
other  retarded  citizens  to  lead  produc- 
tive and  happier  lives. 

The  Case  or  Phillip  Becker 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  Supreme  Court's  refusal  to  hear  Cali- 
fornia's appeal  means  Phillip  Becker's  par- 
ents have  successfully  asserted  a  right  to 
block  lifesavlng  surgery.  So  Phillip.  13.  will 
die  prematurely,  probably  slowly  and  pain- 
fully, perhaps  suddenly,  drowning  In  his 
blood  from  bleeding  Into  his  lungs.  Surely, 
the  reason  his  parents  have  promoted,  and 
the  law  has  allowed,  this  Is:  he  Is  retarded. 

He  has  Down's  syndrome  (Mongolism),  a 
chromosomal  defect  that  Involves  varying 
degrees  of  retardation  and  physical  abnor- 
malities. He  has  a  common  heart  defect,  cor- 
rectable by  standard  surgery.  Uncorrected, 
it  probably  will  kill  him  by  30.  The  pattern 
is  progr5ssive  debilitation  until  reduced  to  a 
tortuous  bcd-to-chair  exi.stence,  with  head- 
aches, chest  pains  and  fainting  spells  during 
which  the  sufferer  turns  a  terrifying  blue- 
black.  Already  Phillip  suffers  attacks  of 
weakness  and  blulshness.  His  heart  must 
work  three  times  harder  than  a  normal 
heart.  Blood  is  pumped  Into  his  lungs  under 
dangerously  high  pressure,  damaging  the 
lungs'  thin  vessels.  Already  he  may  have 
passed  the  threshold  of  dangerous  harm; 
soon  his  condition  may  be  Inoperable,  his 
decline  Irreversible. 

California,  which  would  have  paid,  called 
the  surgery  a  "necessity  of  life."  The 
Beckers  responded  with  three  Inharmonious 
arguments.  They  said  the  operation  was  too 
risky.  There  are  special  risks  In  surgery  with 
Down's  children,  but  the  risk  of  death  in 
Phillips  case  was  well  within  consclonable 
range,  even  when  not  weighed  against  the 
awful  alternative  certainty.  Anyway,  the 
Beckers  simultaneously  argued  against  sur- 
gery because  of  fear  it  would  succeed.  They 
said  they  feared  he  would  survive  them  and. 
bereft  of  their  attention,  might  someday  re- 


ceive care  so  poor  that  life  would  not  be 
worth  living. 

RESPECT  FOR  PARENTAL  SOVEREIGNTY  HAS  HERE 
BEEN  CARRIED  TO  ABSURED,  NOT  TO  MENTION 
LETHAL,  LENGTHS 

Worthless  life?  Although  they  assert  a 
right  to  make  it  probable  that  Phillip  will 
predecease  them,  they  never  considered  al- 
lowing him  to  live  at  home.  They  say  he  "is 
an  Integral  part  of  our  family,"  but  only 
claim  to  visit  him  six  times  a  year.  The 
home  for  handicapjjed  children  says  the 
visits  are  even  fewer,  that  "Phillip  doesn't 
know  who  his  parents  are,"  and  that  he 
calls  many  men  "Dad. "  For  years  his  par- 
ents have  fought  a  partial  and  temporary 
severance  of  their  autonomy  over  a  child 
they  never  even  brought  home  from  the 
hospital  and  rarely  see.  What  might  have 
l)een  accomplished  If  the  energy  devoted  to 
abbreviating  Phillip's  future  had  been  de- 
voted to  providing  for  it? 

However  that  may  be.  the  Beckers'  argu- 
ment against  surgery  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  mean  Phillip  might  someday  lead  a 
life  not  worth  living  was  superseded  by  their 
third  argument:  that  his  life  is  Inherently 
not  worth  living.  They  solicited  a  letter 
from  a  pediatrician  who  said  that  Phillip 
leads  "a  life  that  I  consider  devoid  of  those 
qualities  which  give  It  human  dignity."  He 
said  PhlUlp's  "simple  and  Innocent  nature" 
makes  him  a  "natural  victim"  of  people  l)ent 
on  "taking  his  money."  Phillip  might  not 
"fit  Into  modem  suburban  society." 

A  man  who  talks  like  that  should  not  an- 
nounce that  someone  else  Is  deficient  in  dig- 
nity. I  yield  to  no  one  In  my  reverence  for 
pediatricians  when  the  subject  Is  tonsils  and 
the  like,  but  is  pediatric  medicine  definitive 
on  the  subject  of  human  worth?  I  will  not 
speculate  about  the  worth  of  those  who  pre- 
sume to  deprecate  Phillip's  worth,  or  about 
the  quality  of  life  in  a  society  that,  on 
"quality  of  life"  grounds,  truncates  a  life 
like  Phillip's.  But  this  is  tiresome:  Just  when 
society  is  beginning  to  acknowledge  an  obli- 
gation to  nurture  the  significant  fulfillment 
of  even  the  limited  potentialities  of  retarded 
citizens,  the  Becker  case  works  to  cast  those 
citizens  Into  legal  limtx)  as  less  than  t>ersons 
with  a  full  right  to  life. 

My  aim  i.s  not  to  demonstrate  the  demon- 
strable: that  respect  for  parental  sovereign- 
ty has  here  been  carried  to  at>surd,  not  to 
mention  lethal  lengths,  unthinkable  were 
Phillip  not  retarded.  (There  even  has  been 
court-ordered  treatment,  against  parents' 
wishes,  of  deformities  that  threatened  not 
the  lives  but  only  the  psychological  well- 
being  of  normal  children.)  My  aim  is  to 
stress  this:  the  Idea  that  the  value  of  human 
life  varies  with  Intelligence  is  an  idea  at  war 
with  our  civilization's  core  belief  in  the 
Intrinsic  and  equal  value  of  lives. 

Down's  newborns  have  been  allowed  to 
starve  to  death  In  hospitals  by  parents  who 
refused  consent  for  surgery  to  correct  Intes- 
tinal blockages.  In  "The  Making  of  a  Sur- 
geon." William  Nolan  recalls  a  surgeon 
saying  to  a  pediatrician  that  he  wouldn't 
worry  If  a  particular  patient  died  during  up- 
coming surgery.  The  pedlatricism  replied, 
"Oh.  now  I  get  it.  You're  doing  a  Mongol- 
old."  The  Beckers  testified  that  one  reason 
they  never  considered  allowing  Phillip  to 
live  with  them  Is  that  they  did  not  want 
him  to  be  a  "burden"  to  his  brothers.  One 
reason  they  blocked  the  operation  was  fear 
that  his  two  brothers  might  have  to  be  their 
brother's  keeper. 

It  Is  often  said  that  someone  "suffers 
from"  Down's  syndrome.  But  Dowti's  people 
lead  happy  lives  when  parents  and  other 
friends  allow  their  own  lives  to  be  enriched 
by  loving  and  being  loved  by  them.  The  suf- 
fering Phillip  faces  is  premeditated  and  pre- 
ventable, so  let  there  l>e  no  mincing  euphe- 
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mlsnu  about  "passive  euthanasia."  Eutha- 
nasia means  "pleasant  death,"  a  release 
from  suffering.  Phillip's  life  is  pleasant. 

A  boy:  People  ignorant  about  retardation, 
or  eager  to  believe  the  worst,  often  produce 
or  seize  upon  excessively  pessimistic  progno- 
ses about  retarded  children's  potentialities. 
Those  prognose.s  become  self-fulfilling,  even 
fatal,  when  used  to  Justify  neglect.  Those 
who  know  Phillip  best  consider  him  gentle 
and  promising.  His  teacher  says  that  he  Is 
"working  at  a  very  high  level"  for  any  re- 
tarded child.  He  assembles  Legos  and  oper- 
ates a  recorder.  If  allowed  to  live,  he  could 
work  in  a  sheltered  workshop  and  live  in  a 
supervised  group  home  with  other  retarded 
Adults.  He  is  in  a  Boy  Scout  troop.  He  makes 
his  bed,  feeds  the  cat  and  does  other  chores 
where  he  lives.  His  taste  in  TV  shows  runs 
to  "Six  Million  Dollar  Man." 

The  Downs  child  I  know  best  is  7.  He  is 
learning  to  read  but  prefers  "Happy  Days." 
the  Washington  Bullets  and  the  Baltimore 
Orioles.  These  impeccable  tastes  help  ex- 
plain why  neighborhood  children  treat  him 
as  what  he,  like  Phillip,  is:  a  boy.# 


U.S.  ACHIEVES  SECOND  PLACE  IN 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  NUCLEAR 
LEAGUE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  World 
Business  magazine  recently  ran  an  ar- 
ticle, "Nuclear  Businessmen  Fight  To 
Survive  the  1980's,"  which  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  me  since  I  recently  re- 
turned from  an  oversight  trip  on  nu- 
clear energy  development  in  South 
America.  The  policy  of  technology 
denial  that  the  Carter  administration 
embarked  on  naively  in  the  spring  of 
1977  has  not  resulted  in  any  signifi- 
cant delays  in  the  transfer  of  critical 
nuclear  technology  to  the  countries  of 
Brazil  and  Argentina;  what  it  has  pro- 
duced, however,  is  a  massive  loss  of 
U.S.  influence  in  nuclear  affairs  in 
South  America  and  a  curtailment  of 
U.S.  nuclear  export  to  these  techno- 
logically advanced  nations.  We  are 
seen  as  an  unreliable  supplier  of  both 
technology  and  materials,  and  as  a 
result  these  countries  feel  they  cannot 
depend  on  us  for  anything.  Finally,  of 
course,  we  have  lost  our  previous  abili- 
ty to  have  a  strong  say  in  the  techno- 
logical affairs  of  South  America. 

We  have  seen  a  tremendous  decline 
in  our  nuclear  industry  capability,  and 
a  loss  of  U.S.  preeminence  in  breeder 
technology  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Carter  administration.  Brazil,  Argenti- 
na, and  other  countries  have  indicated 
that  they  are  puzzled  by  this  clear  re- 
linquishment of  first  place  to  the 
French  in  nuclear  technology.  We 
have  also  allowed  the  Germans,  the 
Canadians,  and  now  the  Soviets  to 
obtain  the  major  fraction  of  the  nucle- 
ar business  in  South  America  and  the 
ground  we  have  lost  is  irrecoverable. 

1  recommend  this  recent  article 
*hich  highlights  some  of  the  major 
drawbacks  of  our  nuclear  policy  and 
the  fact  that,  unless  it  changes,  we 
shall  simply  not  be  a  strong  interna- 
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tional  nuclear  player  for  the  rest  of 
the  century. 

The  article  follows: 

Nuclear  Businessmen  Fight  To  Survive 
THE  1980s 

The  world's  nuclear  industry  spend.s  its 
time  leaping  hurdles  without  getting  much 
closer  to  the  winning  post.  One  fence-the 
disagreement  in  1977  between  America  and 
its  allies  about  the  risks  of  fast  breeder  reac- 
tors and  nuclear  reprocessing— has  now  to 
be  taken  once  again.  Next  week  will  see  the 
culmination  of  the  International  Fuel  Cycle 
Evaluation  programme  (Infce),  which  was 
set  up  to  study  the  technical  aspects  of 
President  Carter's  anti-proliferation  propos 
als  three  years  ago. 

Infce  will  announce  broad  measures  of 
agreement  on  a  host  of  technical  subjects, 
which  have  together  taken  up  200  interna- 
tional meetings,  1700  pages  of  reports  and 
about  the  same  number  of  expert  man- 
nighU  in  Vienna,  the  headquarters  of  the 
exercise.  It  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  a  fun- 
damental political  disagreement  about  the 
future  of  the  nuclear  Industry  between  the 
American  government  and  its  allies  tn 
Europ>e  and  Japan. 

Even  if  the  disagreements  between  Amer- 
ica and  its  allies  are  eventually  solved  the 
industry  will  still  have  to  cope  with  its  un- 
derlying problems— some  of  them  so  serious 
that  in  any  other  lines  of  business,  they 
would  qualify  the  Industry  for  the  sort  of 
emergency  resuscitation  now  being  expen- 
sively offered  to  Europe's  steel  and  ship- 
building Industries. 

The  accepUbility  of  nuclear  power, 
tugged  uneasily  between  1979's  two  big 
events— Three  Mile  Island  and  the  Opec 
price  rises— is  an  ever-present  worry.  Swe- 
den's referendum  about  whether  to  permit 
existing  stations  to  continue,  due  to  take 
place  on  March  23rd,  dramatises  the  issue. 
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but  the  de  facto  moratoriums  on  new  sta 
tiona  in  America  and  West  Germany  are 
just  as  important. 

Whatever  happens,  it  is  now  certain  that 
orders  for  the  rest  of  the  century  will  fall 
well  below  the  industry's  present  capacity 
A  recent  series  of  studies,  sj-mpalhetic  to 
the  nuclear  cause,  have  sho»Ti  ju.st  how 
poor  its  prospects  are.  Reactor  manufactur- 
inK  capacity  In  the  seven  major  western  sup- 
plier countries  is,  as  the  Uble  overleaf 
shows,  capable  of  producing  between  50  and 
60  gigawatf^  of  nuclear  generating  capacity 
each  year.  (1  gigawatt=  Im  kilowatte). 

An  average  rate  of  ordering  between  1980 
and  1989  of  around  38  glgawatts  a  year  is 
necessary,  say  these  studies,  to  produce  a 
total  of  892  gigawatts  of  InsUlled  nuclear 
capacity  by  2000— a  level  weU  below  other 
typical  recent  forecasts  (eg.  the  OECD's  ex- 
pecUtlon  of  1000  glgawatu  of  nuclear  ca- 
pacity by  2000  in  its  member  states  alone). 

Even  such  low  figures  demand  a  rate  of 
ordering  42  percent  higher  than  that 
achieved  In  the  1970s.  Some  of  the  Individu- 
al country  figures— for  example,  those  of 
Canada,  Sweden  and  America— look  down- 
right Implausible.  In  a  number  of  countries 
ordering  levels  are  likely  to  be  below  the 
levels  of  the  1970s,  not  above  them. 

A  second,  more  realistic,  study  In  the  same 
series  gives  a  set  of  likely  actual  ordering 
patterns  In  the  1980s.  The  resuiu  are  shown 
In  the  last  two  columns  in  the  table.  They 
indicate  Just  how  bleak  the  domestic  market 
will  be— except  In  Britain,  where  delays 
have  kept  the  Industry  from  over-expand- 
ing. 

Export  markets  seem  equally  depressed. 
Taken  together,  developed  and  developing 
markets  for  nuclear  power  are  likely  to  pro- 
vide the  capitalist  world's  nuclear  Industry 
with  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of  the 
level  of  work  for  which  it  is  already 
equipped.  The  industry  is  in  a  mess. 
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As  if  this  straightforward  commercial 
problem  were  not  enough,  the  industry  is 
also  bedevilled  by  a  host  of  political,  social 
and  geopolitical  problems.  The  Issues  which 
Infce  has  been  attempting  to  explore,  for 
example,  weigh  uranium-poor  countries' 
fears  of  shortage  and  the  political  caprices 
of  suppliers,  against  uranium  suppliers' 
fears  that  attempting  to  replace  uranium 
with  Plutonium  as  a  nuclear  fuel  is  helping 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  technology. 

Infce  seems  likely  to  produce  a  technical 
"not  proven"  on  these  issues.  It  will  con- 
clude that  there  is  no  version  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  that  is  not  Noilnerable  to  prolifera- 
tion (and  keen  would-be  proliferators  are 
quite  likely  to  make  their  weapons  without 
having  a  civil  nuclear  power  programme, 
anyway).  Likewise,  it  will  say,  there  is  no 
fuel  cycle  that  Is  universally  applicable  to 
countries  with  different  natural  resources, 


needs  and  industrial  structures. 

Neither  of  these  results  give  President 
Carter  any  extra  arguments  to  use  on  the 
Europeans  and  Japanese  who  wish  to  press 
ahead  with  Plutonium  recycling  and  the 
fast  breeder  reactor.  At  the  same  time,  they 
do  not  stop  the  American  government  from 
making  countries  dependent  on  it  for  sup- 
plies of  nuclear  fuel  or  technology  continue 
to  justify  themselves  in  detail  each  time 
they  wish  lo  reprocess  spent  fuel. 

What  has  really  changed-a  bit— is  the  un- 
derlying attitude  of  the  American  govern- 
ment: in  part  because  of  the  oil  price  rise  of 
1979,  in  part  because  of  Pakistan's  move  to- 
wards a  bomb  without  using  reprocessing 
technology.  Negotiations  with  the  EIEC  and 
Japan,  due  to  restart  after  the  end  of  Infce, 
will  probably  be  conducted  In  a  rather  more 
amiable  manner  than  seemed  likely  three 
years  ago. 
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That  will  be  good  news  for  those  countries 
keen  to  press  ahead  with  the  fast  breeder 
(Praixx.  Japan  and,  at  a  slower  pace.  West 
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business  who  employ  ten  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  the  Occupational  Saiety 
and  Health  Act,  and  8.  2153,  to  target 
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TbAt  will  be  good  news  for  those  countries 
keen  to  press  ahe«d  with  the  fast  breeder 
(Prunce.  Japan  and,  at  a  slower  pace.  West 
Oermany  and  Britain):  to  Industries  depend- 
ent on  American  licensing  of  technologry 
(France,  Britain,  Japan)  or  on  American. 
Canadian  or  Australian  fuel  (West  Oer- 
many. Japan);  and  to  American  reactor 
builders  keen  to  sell  technology  abroad  but 
worried  that  their  governments'  stringency 
will  drive  potential  customers  away.  It  will 
not  undo  the  damage  tha.t  the  political  un- 
certainty created  by  the  proliferation  Issue, 
and  the  way  President  Charter  chose  to 
tackle  It,  have  already  caused. 

Perhaps  the  central  problem  of  the  Indus- 
try, however.  Is  that  as  orders  are  delayed 
and  uncertainties  cloud  the  Industry's 
future,  the  skilled  engineers  and  craftsmen 
assembled  painstakingly  over  many  years 
will  simply  dissipate.  They  are  the  cream  of 
a  whole  generation  of  engineers,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  for  30  yeajs  to  the  prob- 
lem. Such  experience  Is  Irreplaceable— as 
are  the  specialist  subcontractors  who  must 
diversify  away  from  nuclear  power  or  die. 

A  more  embarrassing  worry  for  the  Indus- 
try is  the  growing  commercial  coolness  with 
which  it  is  being  scrutinised.  One  recent 
British  study  throws  up  clear  differences  in 
operating  availability  between  reactors  from 
different  countries,  and  different  flnns.  The 
24  Westinghouse  pressurised  water  reactors 
that  had  been  running  for  three  years  at 
the  time  of  the  study  had  an  average  load 
factor  (Le.,  output  as  a  proportion  of  de- 
signed output)  of  70  percent  between  1975 
and  1978.  Kr&ftwerk  Unions  similar  reac- 
tors achieved  79  percent,  and  Prances  4 
managed  75  percent  Japan's  seven  pressur- 
ised water  reactors  managed  only  48  percent 
in  the  same  period.  Britain's  18  gas-cooled 
reactors,  despite  some  very  good  Individual 
performances,  averaged  64  percent— and  the 
newer  they  were,  the  worse  they  did.  Can- 
ada's Cinderella  reactor,  the  Candu.  did 
better  than  anything  else,  at  80  percent.  A 
row  about  Just  whose  stations  are  value  for 
money  Is  the  last  thing  an  embattled  indus- 
try needs. 

This  issue— perhaps  sadly— is  unlikely  to 
decide  which  of  the  nuclear  station  builders 
survives  what  could  well  be  a  rapid  weeding 
out  In  the  early  1980s.  Asea-Atom  In 
Sweden.  Babcock  and  Wilcox  and  General 
Electric  in  America.  Kraftwerk  Union  In 
West  Germany,  perhaps  A£CL  in  Canada. 
Have  only  a  few  years  to  find  new  orders  or 
consider  drastic  cutbacks  in  their  nuclear 
operations. 

The  other  American  reactor  companies— 
Westinghouse  and  Combustion  Engineer- 
ing—will start  to  face  pressures  for  re- 
trenchment In  the  mid  1980s,  If  there  is  no 
burst  of  American  orders  soon.  Prance's 
Pramatome.  Britain's  Nuclear  Power  Com- 
pany, and  one  or  more  of  the  three  Japa- 
nese suppliers  (Mitsubishi.  Toshiba.  HiU- 
chi)  all  seem  to  have  reasonably  assured  fu- 
tures Into  the  1990s.  Which  proves  that  poli- 
tics, rather  than  efficiency.  Is  likely  to  be 
the  test  that  prevails.  But  then  politics,  the 
Industry's  midwife,  will  also  be  its  paU- 
bearer.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  c&Us  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
conunittees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  confer- 
ence. This  tlt^  requires  all  such  com- 
mittees to  notify  the  Office  of  the 
Senate    Daily    Digest— designated    by 
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the  Rules  Committee— of  the  time, 
place,  and  purpose  of  the  meetings, 
when  scheduled,  and  any  cancellations 
or  changes^  in  the  meetings  as  they 
occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
April  22,  1980,  may  be  found  In  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  23 

8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administrative 
practices  and  policies  of  the  D.C.  Gov- 
ernment. 

1114  Dlrksen  Building 
Armed  Services 

General  Procurement  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  consider  S. 
2294,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981    for    military    procurement    pro- 
grams of  the  DOD. 

224  Russell  Building 
9:15  a-m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lyle  E.  Gramley.  of  Missou- 
ri, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
System. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Veterans' 
AdminLstraticn  programs  and  policies 
relating  to  purchasing,   implantation, 
and  monitoring  of  cardiac  pacemakers 
in  VA  hospitals  for  veterans. 

412  RUi^ell  Building 

Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  ho!d  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office  of  the  President. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  Title  I,  pro- 
posed Privacy  Protection  Amendments 
of  1979,  and  Title  II,  proposed  Fair 
Credit  Information  Practices  Act,  of  S. 
1928,  proposed  Fair  Financial  Infor- 
mation Practices  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2470,  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2141,  to  establish 
priorities   in   the   payment   of  claims 
against     the     People's     Republic     of 
China. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered    by    the    Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  receive  testimony  on  S.  Res.  207.  to 
create  a  Select  Committee  on  Narcot- 
ics Abuse  and  Control;  and  to  consider 
other  legislative  and  administrative 
business. 

301  Russell  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
•Conmierce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2489  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  U.S  Coast  Guard. 

235  Russell  Building 

Z.OO  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

S-128,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  SubcommiUee 

(Closed  business  meeting,  to  consider  S. 

2294,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 

1981  for    military    procurement    pro- 
grams of  the  DOD. 

224  Russell  Building 
Conferees 
On  H.R.  3236.  to  remove  certain  work  in- 
centives for  the  disabled  recipients  of 
supplemental    security    income    (SSI) 
benefits. 

H-208.  Capitol 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332.  authoriz- 
ing funds   for   fiscal   years   1981   and 

1982  for  civilian  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:15  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed    business   meeting,    followed   by 
open    consideration    of    S.    2284,    pro- 
posed legislative  charter  governing  the 
Intelligence   activities   of   the   United 
States. 

457  Russell  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  International 
Natural     Rubber     Agreement.      19'J9 
(Exec.  D,  96th  Cong..  2d  sess.). 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
the  alleged  misuse  of  oil  company 
profits  through  secret  executive  com- 
pensation. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To   hold  closed   hearings   on   proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  defense  establishment,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  In  behalf  of  funds  for 
the  intelligence  community. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national organizations  and  programs 
of  the  Depari.ment  of  State. 

S-128.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Trea.<;ury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Envlromnent  tuid  Piiblic  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  control  the  environmental  ef- 
fects of  the  increased  use  of  coal. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2423,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1901  for  for- 
eign development  and  security  as."ist- 
ance  programs, 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  mark  up  S.  1945,  to  establish  a  proce- 
dure for  congressional  review  of  Ffdor- 
al  agencies'  rules  and  regulations,  and 
S.  742,  to  establish  Federal  progrrons 
with  respect  to  the  safe  disfxjsa)  of  ra- 
dioactive wastes. 

3302  Dirk-son  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Bu.slness  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2337, 
proposed  I^egal  .Sei vices  Corporation 
Act  Amendments,  S.  1177,  proposed 
Mental  Health  Systems  Act,  and  S. 
1843,  proposed  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Services  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  initiatives 
to  stimulate  opportunities  for  contin- 
ued work  for  older  persons. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUdiiig 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377,  author- 
izing fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
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grams   adminlsteted   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
12:00  noon 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2462, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and    1982    for   the    National    Science 
Foundation;  S.  988,  authorizing  funds 
through  fiscal  year  1983  to  Increase 
the     effectiveness     of     research     In 
biomedical    sciences;    H(R.    4453,    to 
extend  to  June  30.  1981,  the  ban  on  ac- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  re- 
strict the  continued  use  of  saccharin; 
and  S.  568,  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  women  In  scientific,  profes- 
sional, and  technical  careers. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Envirormient  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Animal  Damage 
Control    Program    of    the    Fish    and 
Wildlife  Service. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  prorKwed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Parks,    Recreation,    and    Renewable    Re- 
sources Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2551,  proposed 
Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area 
Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:15  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2284,  proposed  legislative 
charter  governing  the  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous tax  legislation.  S.  1854, 
2239,  1384.  2179,  2396,  2367.  1867,  1826, 
2415.  753,  and  H.R.  5973. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
9:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation       of       the       Animal 
Damage  Control  Program  of  the  Pish 
and  WUdlife  Service. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  8.   506. 
proposed  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act. 

3228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2571,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  employers  who  suc- 
cessfully contest  citation  or  penalties 
under  OSHA  will  be  awarded  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  and  other  litigation 
costs,  S.  1486  and  1572,  bills  to  exempt 
family  farms  and  nonhazardous  small 
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business  who  employ  ten  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  and  8.  2153.  to  target 
OSHA  safety  Inspections  to  the  10  per- 
cent of  workplaces  with  more  frequent 
injuries. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transtx>rtatlon 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  Labor  and 
Human  Resources'  Sutx»mmlttee  on 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  on 
H.R.  6614.  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  National  Sea 
Grant  CoUege  Program. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Sut>commlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2470,  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
3302  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
•Education,   Arts,    and    Humanities   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, on  the  substance  of  KJR. 
6614,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  28 
9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing fimds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2322,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years   1981   and 
1982  for  energy  regulatory  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412,  to  develop 
an  effective  oU  recycling  program  to 
promote  resource  recovery  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  air,  water,  and 
land  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:30  p.m. 
Fliuuice 

Unemployment  and  Related  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  4007,  to 
pemUt  States  with  outstanding  Feder- 
al unemployment  insurance  (U.L) 
loans  to  avoid  the  automatic  Increaaet 
in  the  Federal  U.I.  tax.  specified  under 
current  law. 

221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  29 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
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To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
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ant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Department  of 
Education:  and  F.  James  Rutherford. 
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timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fimd  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 


MAY5 


10:00  a.m. 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
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To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consimiptlon  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 
0:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation  and  nominations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treaaary,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  UA  Tax  Court. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
•Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Bustneas  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  and  a  proposed  moratori- 
uia  extension  of  the  Industrial  Cost 
Recovery  Program. 

4200  IXrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
propooed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1. 
to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resourees 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1658, 
proposed  Asbestos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act.  and  S.  1839. 
proposed    Higher   Education    Amend- 
ments. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
12:00  noon 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2144. 
2375.  and  2378.  bills  to  provide  support 
for  the  training  of  professionals   in 
health  service  needs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 

Blilitary  Construction  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  q^li- 
tary  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1323  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Buslneaa  meeting,  to  begin  consideration 
of  S.  2333.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  pjn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  bold  a  closed  btislness  meeting. 

S-407.  Capitol 

APRIL  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  potential  for 
improved  automobile  fuel  economy  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al   agencies    spending    practices    that 
occur  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situation. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2534,  to 
provide  for  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  health-care  personnel 
by   the   Veterans'   Administration,   S. 
759,  to  provide  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  their  costs  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  outpatient 
medical  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans'   Administration    to   veterans   for 
non-service-connected    disabilities     to 
the  extent  that  they  have  health  in- 
surance  or  similar  contracts,   and  S. 
1523  and  H.R.  4015,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  RusseU  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  small  business  research  and 
development  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  aging  on  ieammg  and  working  abili- 
ties. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proE>osed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational Buffer  Stock  Contribu- 
tion—Rubber. Federal  Election  Com- 
mission, Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Pay,  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  tmd  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  Title  I.  proposed 
Privacy    Protection    Amendments    of 
1979.    and    Title    II.    proposed    Pair 
Credit  Information  Practices  Act.  of  S. 
1928.  proposed  Fair  Financial  Infor- 
mation Practices  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  under 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

457  Russell  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Steven  A.  Minter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 

Secretary   of   Education;   Thomas   K. 

Minter.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Assist- 
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ant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education,  Department  of 
Education:  and  F.  James  Rutherford, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement.  £>epartment 
of  Education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

EJnergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

MAYl 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  volatility  of  the 
silver  market  In  the  future. 

324  RusseU  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  pyoliti- 
cal.  military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oU  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2358. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regiilatory 
Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Sulxxjmmlttee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral agencies  spending  practices  that 
occur  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered   by    the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
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tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2492.  proposed 
Ocean    Thermal    Energy    Conversion 
Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2658,  H.R.  79 
and  826,  bills  to  Increase  the  authority 
of    the    President    and    Congress    in 
postal  operations  and  to  provide  con- 
tinued financial  security  for  the  Postal 
Service. 

357  Russell  BuUdlng. 
•Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   on   Issues   Congress 
might   consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  Meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


MAYS 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  volatility  of 
the  silver  market  In  the  future. 

Room  to  be  announced. 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the-  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
gasoline  allocation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, focusing  on  the  opportu- 
nities for  energy  conservation  by  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  the  effects 
of  conservation  on  the  ability  of  those 
cooperatives     to     remain     financially 
sound. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  a'lthorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mill- 
taiy  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
UA  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  H  R.  6613.  to  pro- 
hibit the  regulation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining agreements  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  con.sidera- 
tlon  of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  p«>nding 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fossil 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Eiiergy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider   pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

31 10  Dirksen  Building 


8492 


Special  on  Agin^ 
To   resume   hearings   to   explore   inltia- 
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HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
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JUNE  11 


9:30  a.m. 


April  22,  1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 

SENATE— rwesrfaf/,  April  22,  1980 


8493 


8492 


Special  on  Agin? 
To  resume   hearings   to  explore   Initia- 
tives   to    stimulate    opportunities    for 
continued  work  for  older  persons. 

622d  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 

10:00  am.  j 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De 
partment  of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  ol  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Bjilding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
busine.^. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Sulxominittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  16 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  Hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  In  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  ar  d  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Su'ioom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
is.sues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  29 


9:30  am. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish   a  cost-of-living   Increase 
for   service-connected    disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 


April  21,  1980 


JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

APRIL  23 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To    continue     hearings    on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUdlng 

APRIL  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2238, 
authorizing  additional  funds  for  fiscal 
year   1980,   and  S.   2240,   authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981,  both  for  re- 
search and  development  programs  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration. 

235  Russell  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings    on    proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  military  construction  of  the  DOD. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
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^Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
in  executive  session,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
Hon.  David  L.  Boren,  a  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Frank  Depro.  pastor, 
the  Damascus  United  Methodist 
Church,  Damascus,  Md.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Eternal  God,  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  mankind,  we  pause  a  moment  to  rec- 
ognize the  unseen  and  the  values  that 
last  forever.  In  Your  everlasting  pres- 
ence, lay  hold  of  our  hearts  and  minds 
and  actions  to  believe  in  the  highest  and 
best  for  ourselves  and  others  and  con- 
firm our  faith  in  the  truth  and  right- 
eousness for  all  peoples.  Make  available 
to  us  Your  infinite  power  that  we  may 
not  fail  our  Nation  or  ourselves  in  these 
perplexing  and  trying  times.  Give  us  the 
strength  to  make  the  hard  decisions  that 
carry  the  future  rather  than  giving  in  to 
the  easy  way  that  may  carry  the  day  but 
lose  the  high  destiny  we  can  and  must 
nave.  'With  Your  power  to  handle  our 
problems,  give  us  Your  power  to  see  new 
and  exciting  opportunities. 

God.  in  Your  infinite  wisdom,  make 
known  to  each  Senator  how  Important 
he  and  she  is  to  You  and  the  values  that 
last.  Give  to  each  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions and,  this  day.  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ators and  their  hard-working  staffs  a 
quality  of  thought  and  action  that  can 
last  a  thousand  years.  This  day: 

Set  our  feet  on  lofty  places ; 

Gird  our  lives  that  they  may  be 
Armored  with  all  Christ-like  graces 

In  the  fight  to  set  men  free. 
Grant  us  wisdom,  grant  us  courage, 

That  we  fail  not  man  nor  Thee! 

Amen. 

— H.  E.  FosDiCK.  1930. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr,  Magnuson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  April  22.  1980 
To  the   Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  L.  Boren,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION    OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized  as  in  legislative 
session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VTID.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  if  he  needs 
time. 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  do  not  believe  I 
need  additional  time.  I  plan  to  yield 
briefly  first  to  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land. I  believe  he  wishes  to  acknowledge 
the  splendid  invocation  by  the  chaplain 
from  Maryland  this  morning.  Then  I 
shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Fine, 

Mr.  President,  then  I  reserve  my  time, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  REVEREND 
FRANK  S.  DEPRO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  honored  today  to  have  as  guest 
chaplain,  the  Reverend  Frank  S.  Depro 
of  Damascus.  Md.  Dr.  Depro  is  senior 
paster  of  both  the  Damascus  and  the 
Friendship  United  Methodist  Churches. 

Dr.  Depro  will  retire  from  full-time 
ministry  in  June  1980,  after  40  years 
service.  It  is  very  fitting  that  his  years 
of  dedicated  service  be  recognized  by  his 
presence  here  today.  He  has  had  a  rich 
and  varied  ministry.  He  has  become 
especially  well  known  in  the  Damascus. 
Md..  area  for  his  dedication  to  those  who 
are  hospitalized  or  hometaound  due  to 
illness  or  injury  and  to  the  bereaved.  In 
a  single  day  he  has  frequently  visited 
people  in  six  or  more  hospitals,  scattered 
over  a  wide  area  from  Hagerstown,  Md., 
to  Baltimore  to  'Washington,  DC. 

Dr.  Depro  has  served  as  paster  of  the 
1.000-member  Damascus  United  Metho- 
dist Church  since  1961.  Since  1969.  he 
and  a  series  of  associate  pastors  have 
also  served  the  small  Friendship  United 
Methodist  Church,  a  black  congregation. 
Under  Dr.  Depro's  leadership,  strong,  en- 
during links  between  the  two  churches 
have  been  forged. 

From  1948  to  1961,  Dr.  Depro  served 
the  Hillsdale-Chatsworth  Methodist 
Church  in  suburban  Baltimore.  Prior  to 
that,  he  served  for  5  years  at  the  Exeter 
Memorial  Methodist  Church,  1  year  at 
the  Relay  Methodist  Church,  and  2  years 
as  assistant  pastor  at  the  Broadway 
Methodist  Church,  all  in  the  Baltimore 
area. 


Dr.  Depro  received  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  sacred  theology  at  'West- 
minster Semman.-,  Westminster.  Md.,  in 
1940,  and  a  masters  in  theology  from 
that  seminary  in  1942.  He  then  did 
graduate  work  at  Drew  University.  He 
served  on  the  faculty  of  Westminster 
Seminary  for  5  years  in  the  1940's.  while 
also  serving  as  pastor  of  local  churches. 

Before  being  called  to  the  ministry, 
Frank  r>epro  studied  law.  receiving  an 
LL.B.  from  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
1936.  and  was  admitted  to  the  Maryland 
Bar.  He  had  eariier  done  lus  prelaw 
work  at  Loyola  College 

Born  m  Cumberland.  Md..  the  son  of 
Albert  and  Anna  Elizabeth  Depro.  he 
grew  up  in  Baltimore  and  attended  City 
College  High  School  there. 

In  1942.  Dr  Depro  married  the  former 
Bemice  Johnson  of  Baltimore.  She  has 
been  his  strong,  dedicated  partner 
♦hroughout  his  ministry. 

The  Depro's  have  two  daughters — 
Elizabeth  Anne  Kroner  of  Mt.  Airy,  Md., 
and  Judith  Anne  Holley  of  Mt  Pleasant, 
S.C  .  and  four  grandchildren 

Frank  and  Bernice  Depro  will  move  in 
early  July  to  their  retirement  home  in  the 
Woodlawn  area  of  suburban  Baltimore. 
Based  on  their  past  record  of  service  to 
the  community,  however,  it  is  doubtful 
that  the  Depros  will  actually  retire  They 
will  surely  be  about  God's  work  wherever 
they  are. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
further  need  for  my  time  under  the 
.'itanding  order,  and  I  yield  it  back 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^TID  Mr  President, 
how  much  time  do  I  have  under  the 
order'' 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  Senator  has  9 '2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  Mr.  Proxmire  and 
the  remaining  time  to  Mr.  Bradley. 


RAOUL    WALLENBERG:    ONE    MAN'S 
FIGHT  AGAINST  GENOCIDE 

Mr  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  acts 
of  heroism  occasionally  come  to  light 
that  deserve  special  commendation.  A 
March  30  New  York  Times  Magazine  ar- 
ticle by  Elenore  Lester  and  Frederich 
Werbell  describes  just  such  an  act 

During  the  closing  stages  of  World 
War  II,  America  and  Sweden  worked 
jointly  on  a  project  to  rescue  some  of  the 
Jews  remaining  in  Nazi-occupied  Hun- 
gary. The  mission  had  an  extreme  urgen- 
cy: as  the  Nazis  came  to  realize  that  de- 
feat was  imminent,  they  sought  to  in- 
flict Hitler's  grim  'final  solution"  on  all 
the  Jews  remaining  under  their  control. 
The  rescue  mission  was  funded  by  the 
American  War  Refugee  Board,  but  the 
story  is  of  one  man.  Raoul  Wallenberg. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Wallenberg  was  the  Swedish  diplomat 
selected  for  this  rescue  mission  Through 
his  tireless  efforts,  20,000  Hungarian 
Jews  were  given  Swedish  passports,  pass- 


The  Senate  can  act  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  This  convention  is 
a  highly  visible  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  most  basic  human  risht.  the 


from  camps  The  board  also  asked  the  Swed- 
ish Government  if  it  would  send  a  representa- 
tive to  Budapest  whose  special  function  it 
would  be  to  aid  the  rescue  project.  The  sltua- 
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Arrow  Cross  men  plotted  a  last-minute  ex- 
termination of  the  ghetto    However,  one  of 

Wallenberg's    contacts,    a    member    of    the     j^g^,,  jj^p^  produced  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
Budapest  police  department  and  a  leader  of  f  ^y^     world 


we  view  the  last  30  years,  or  1   in   15 
if  we  view  the  length  of  time  that  oil 


sent  that  these  articles  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
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Wallenberg  was  the  Swedish  diplomat 
selected  for  this  rescue  mission.  Through 
his  tireless  efforts.  20.000  Hungarian 
Jews  were  given  Swedish  passports,  pass- 
ports that  literally  meant  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

But  Wallenberg  was  no  mere  adminis- 
trator: he  invohed  himself  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life.  He  stood  on  the  top  of  a 
deportation  train  handing  out  Swedish 
papers  to  all  the  hands  that  could  reach 
them.  He  then  demanded  that  all  those 
holding  papers  be  allowed  off  the  train. 
When  the  trains  no  longer  ran.  he  pulled 
people  with  his  own  hands  out  of  the 
"death  marches"  to  the  extermination 
camps  in  direct  defiance  of  Nazi  author- 
ity. 

Wallenberg  acted.  He  stood  as  moral 
authority  by  reminding  the  Nazis  that 
through  his  eyes  the  entire  world  was 
watching  their  actions.  He  continually 
reminded  the  Germans  that  anyone  com- 
mitting outrages  against  civilians  would 
be  tried  as  a  war  criminal  and  not  as  a 
soldier.  Wallenberg  lived  and  breathed 
compassion  in  a  world  choking  on  its 
own  moral  depravity  and  insensitivity. 

How  could  one  man  do  so  much?  Wal- 
lenberg was  effective  because  he  had  the 
courage  of  his  convictions.  He  was  visi- 
bly unafraid:  his  moral  presence  intimi- 
dated the  Nazis. 

As  the  war  drew  to  a  close,  the  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  Nazis  planned  a 
last-minute  extermination  of  the  Buda- 
pest Jewish  ghetto.  But  this  brutal  plan 
was  never  acted  on.  Why  was  it  never 
carried  out?  It  was  never  carried  out  be- 
cause the  Nazis  were  afraid  that  Wallen- 
berg would  make  sure  they  would  all  be 
tried  for  murder. 

This  is  the  most  amazing  and  moving 
part  of  Wallenbergs  story.  By  handing 
out  Swedish  papers  he  directly  saved  20,- 
000  lives.  But  his  moral  presence  saved 
another  70,000. 

The  prospect  of  killing  so  many  in- 
nocent men.  women,  and  children  did 
not  trouble  the  Nazis  in  the  least.  Such 
total  lack  of  concern  for  the  sanctity  of 
life  is  unbelievable.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  people  calmly  plot- 
ting the  extermination  of  70,000  men 
women,  and  children. 

But  the  same  men  who  could  plot  this 
despicable  act  were  concerned  with  the 
effect  that  knowledge  of  these  acts  would 
have  on  world  opinion.  And  more  im- 
portantly for  them,  they  were  concerned 
about  the  possibility  that  they  would  lose 
their  lives  as  a  result. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  correct  in 
judging  that  morality  and  world  opinion 
could  and  did  influence  the  actions  of 
even  those  men  hardened  enough  to  con- 
template the  destruction  of  70.000  peo- 
ple. 

The  Senate  should  learn  a  lesson  from 
Wallenberg's  ideas  and  actions.  The 
United  States  is  in  an  exemplarv  posi- 
tion to  act  as  Raoul  Wallenberg  did  We 
have  the  power  to  influence  not  only 
world  moral  opinion  but  also  world  ac- 
tions involving  genocide.  Why  do  we  not 
use  it?  There  is  no  reason  not  to  We 
must  act  now. 
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The  Senate  can  act  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention.  This  convention  is 
a  highly  visible  symbol  of  our  commit- 
ment to  the  most  basic  human  right,  the 
right  to  live. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  acted  in  defiance  of 
Nazi  authority.  He  knew  that  these  ruth- 
less men  would  pay  little  heed  to  the 
legalistic  niceties  of  diplomatic  immuni- 
ty. We  do  not  know  what  became  of 
Raoul.  He  disappeared  after  a  meeting 
with  Russian  authorities  soon  after  they 
took  Budapest.  Whether  he  is  actually 
dead  or  alive  somewhere  in  the  Soviet 
gulag,  he  has  paid  for  his  convictions 
with  his  "life."  But  in  sacrificing  his 
life,  he  gave  life  to  many  thousands 
more.  What  a  courageous  act. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  honor  Wallen- 
berg's convictions  and  courage.  I  urge 
them  to  read  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine article.  But  more  than  just  honoring 
Wallenberg,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  share 
his  convictions  against  genocide;  84  na- 
tions around  the  world  have  expressed 
their  conviction  that  genocide  must  be 
outlawed  in  the  international  commu- 
nity. They  have  expressed  their  hopes 
for  a  more  civilized  world.  Whv  have  we 
not? 

No  sound  reason  exists  for  continued 
Senate  opposition  to  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. The  American  Bar  Association 
has  reversed  its  opposition  to  the  conven- 
tion and  has  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
endorse  it.  Every  President  since  Harry 
Truman  has  called  for  Senate  consent  to 
ratification.  Our  own  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  reported  the  treaty  favor- 
ably four  times. 

We  in  the  Senate  can  express  our  con- 
tempi,  for  that  most  heinous  crime,  geno- 
cide. I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  immediately. 

Mr.  Wallenberg  did  a  magnificent  job 
in  saving  the  lives  of  Jews  in  Germany. 
It  is  a  story  that  is  told  brilliantly  in  a 
recent  New  York  Times  article  I  have 
abbreviated  it  so  that  it  will  not  take  up 
much  space  in  the  Record.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  part  of  that  brilliant 
article  on  this  great  job  of  trying  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  persecuted  in  Germany 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The   Lost   Hero   of  the  Holocaust 
I  By  Elenore  Lester  and  Frederick  E.  Werbell) 

It  was  a  time  In  the  destruction  of  Eu- 
ropean Jewry  for  clutclilng  at  slender  straws 
The  Nazis,  clearly  losing  the  war,  were  ob- 
sessed with  wiping  out  the  remaining  Jews 
under  their  control.  Desperate  attempts  were 
launched  to  save  Jewish  lives.  Thirty-two 
commandos  from  what  was  then  Palestine 
parachuted  Into  Yugoslavia  In  the  vain  hope 
of  making  their  way  to  Hungarv  to  rescue 
Jews:  their  mission  failed.  Joel  Brand,  a  Hun- 
garian leftist  Zionist.  futUely  tried  to  arrange 
an  exchange  with  the  Nazis  of  trucks  for 
Jews.  The  Roosevelt  Administration,  prodded 
by  Treasury  Secretary  Henry  Morgenthau  Jr.. 
nnally  recognized  the  plight  of  the  Jews  and 
In  January  1944  formed  the  War  Refugee 
Board  to  work  on  a  limited  number  of  rescue 
projects.  Ira  Hlrschmann.  a  delegate  from 
the  board,  was  sent  to  Turkey  and,  working 
with  the  International  Red  Cross,  succeeded 
In  getting  thousands  of  Balkan  Jews  released 


from  camps  The  board  also  asked  the  Swed- 
ish Government  If  It  would  send  a  representa- 
tive to  Budapest  whose  special  function  it 
would  be  to  aid  the  rescue  project.  The  situa- 
tion In  Hungary  then  was  desperate. 

By  January  1945.  Sweden's  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg had  distributed  Swedish  passports  to  at 
least  20.000  Budapest  Jews  and  he  had  shel- 
tered 13.000  of  them  In  "safe"  houses,  which 
had  been  rented  by  Wallenberg  and  which 
flew  the  Swedish  flag.  The.se  20.000  Jews  thus 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  Swedish 
Government  and  most  were  spared  the  mas- 
sacre that  engulfed  90.000  other  Budapest 
Jews 

In  carrying  out  his  rescue  operation,  Wal- 
lenberg cared  little  for  his  own  safety  and  yet 
.seemed  Immune  to  harm  by  the  Germans 
He  stood  on  top  of  a  deportation  train  hand- 
ing out  SwedLsh  papers  to  all  the  hands  that 
could  reach  them,  then  Insisted  that  the  peo- 
ple holding  them  be  allowed  off  the  train 
With  his  own  hands,  he  pulled  people  out  of 
"death  marches"  to  the  Austrian  border  or 
brought  them  bread,  soup  and  medical  sup- 
plies In  the  middle  of  the  night  when  he  had 
no  more  passports  to  give  out. 

On  Jan.  17.  1945,  three  and  a  half  weeks 
after  the  Russians  entered  Budapest  on 
Christmas  Eve,  Wallenberg  and  his  driver. 
Vllmos  Lanpfelder,  and  two  Russian  officers 
set  out  for  Debrecen,  some  120  miles  east  of 
Budapest,  Wallenberg  wanted  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians' help  in  dealing  with  the  Arrow  Cross 
gangs.  Neither  he  nor  his  driver  ever  re- 
turned. 

It  wa.s  Wallenberg's  shrewdness,  courage 
and  dedication  that  allowed  him  to  succeed 
as  much  as  he  did  His  role  was  twofold  He 
had  to  give  terrified  Jews  the  feeling  that 
they  could  save  themselves:  and  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  Nazis,  at  times  winning  secret 
friends  among  them,  and  at  other  times  con- 
fronting them  with  threats  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  them  after  the  war.  He  could  when 
necessary  confront  Nazis  head  on  with  a 
blaze  of  moral  authority.  For  example,  he 
confronted  Arrow  Cross  thugs  with  their 
rifles  poised  and  shouted.  "Cowards!  Slobs! 
What  criminal  arrogance!  How  dare  you  en- 
ter a  Swedish-protected  house!  Nothing  takes 
place  here  without  my  permission!"  He 
dressed  "Aryan-looking"  Jewish  young  men 
In  S.S.  uniforms  and  set  them  to  guarding 
safe  houses.  They  hustled  off  groups  of  Jews 
headed  for  deportation  and  led  them  to 
safety,  telling  guards  they  had  "higher  orders 
from  headquarters" 

Wallenberg  turned  up  along  the  route  of 
death  marches  with  his  large  car  and  driver. 
The  impact  of  his  presence  was  described 
recently  by  Susan  Tabor,  a  librarian  at  the 
Hebrew  Union  College. 

"He  gave  us  the  sense  that  we  were  still 
human  beings."  she  said.  "My  mother  and  I 
were  among  thousands  taken  one  night  to 
stay  at  a  brick  factory  outside  Budapest 
There  was  no  food,  no  water,  no  sanitation 
facilities,  no  light  Then  Wallenberg  ap- 
peared and  said  he  would  try  to  return  with 
passports,  or  safety  passes.'  as  we  called 
them,  and  would  also  try  to  get  medical  at- 
tention and  sanitation  facilities.  Soon  after- 
ward, some  doctors  and  nurses  came  from 
the  Jewish  Hospital. 

"The  point  about  Wallenberg  Is  that  he 
came  himself  He  talked  to  us  and  showed  us 
that  one  human  being  cared  about  what  was 
happening  to  us." 

Wallenberg's  presence  on  the  scene  was 
also  a  reminder  to  the  Nazis  that  their  de- 
pravity was  being  observed  and  recorded  He 
verbally  reminded  them  that  the  United 
States  had  announced  that  it  would  treat 
those  committing  outrages  against  civilians 
as  war  criminals,  not  as  soldlei^  At  one 
point,  as  the  Russians  were  beginning  to 
penetrate   into  Pest,   the   Germans  and  the 
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Arrow  Cross  men  plotted  a  last-minute  ex- 
termination of  the  ghetto  However,  one  of 
Wallenberg's  contacts,  a  member  of  the 
Budapest  police  department  and  a  leader  of 
the  Arrow  Cross,  objected.  He  warned  the 
German  commander  that  If  the  action  was 
carried  out,  Wallenberg  would  see  to  It  that 
they  would  all  be  Judged  as  murderers.  The 
action  was  called  off.  Because  of  this  episode. 
Wallenberg  is  also  credited  with  Indirectly 
saving  an  additional  70.000  Jews  living  In  the 
central  ghetto  In  Pest 

"For  many  years  I've  lectured  on  the  Holo- 
caust," she  reports,  "and  I've  always  talked 
about  Wallenberg.  He  not  only  saved  our 
lives,  but  our  belief  in  mankind  and  the 
power  of  good." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  it.  because  it  is  another  vivid 
story  on  why  we  should  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader. 


OUR  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  time  is 
running  out  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide its  citizens  with  a  cushion  against 
the  Drospect  of  an  oil  supply  interruption 
within  the  next  5  years.  The  Budget 
Committee's  decision  to  strip  away 
authority  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  and  the  administration  refusal 
to  fill  the  reserves  pushes  our  Nation 
closer  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  is  in  a 
perilous  circumstance.  We  are  dependent 
for  over  40  percent  of  our  oil  consump- 
tion on  imports.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
our  oil  comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  area 
of  the  world,  an  area  which,  in  the  last 
year,  if  there  was  ever  any  doubt,  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated  as  highly  un- 
stable and  insecure.  We  could  have  our 
oil  supply  interdicted  by  any  number  of 
points  and  such  an  interruption  would 
push  this  country  into  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous and  terrible  economic  circum- 
stance that  also  would  threaten  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  study  by  Stan- 
ford University  has  concluded  that  an 
interruption  of  what  we  presently  get 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  area — 3.6  million 
barrels  per  dav — would  result  in  an  eco- 
nomic loss  to  the  United  States  of  over 
$110  billion — $110  billion  in  lost  jobs, 
higher  prices,  and  lost  investment  op- 
portunities: $110  billion,  Mr.  President. 
is  more  than  this  country  spent  on  the 
entire  'Vietnam  War,  and  we  would  lose 
that  from  the  economy  in  1  year  of  an 
interruption  in  our  oil  supply  of  the 
magnitude  that  we  now  receive  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  central  to  a  decision  to 
fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  the 
probability  that  one  assesses  to  an  oil 
supply  interruption  in  the  next  1  to  5 
years.  In  the  last  6  years  we  have  had 
two  oil  supply  interruptions. 

In  the  last  30  years,  we  have  had 
three.  In  the  last  40  to  50  years,  we  have 
had  four.  So  we  can  take  our  pick. 

The  probability  of  an  interruption  is 
one  in  three  if  we  view  the  last  6  years 
as  a  good  base  period.  It  is  1  in  10  if 


we  view  the  last  30  years,  or  1  in  15 
if  we  view  the  length  of  time  that  oil 
has  been  produced  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  clearly  a  per- 
ceived threat  to  our  security,  our  oil 
security,  our  economic  security,  and  our 
national  security. 

We  have  made  no  purchases  for  the 
strategic  reserve  for  over  1  year.  Mr. 
President,  that  means  that  we  now  have 
90  million  barrels  in  storage.  That  is 
approximately  13  days'  supply  at  our 
present  level  of  imports. 

Recently,  we  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  decision  by  Japan  not  to  pur- 
chase oil  from  Iran.  But.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  suggest  to  the  Senate  that  Japan 
has  in  storage  enough  oil  to  allow  their 
economy  to  function  for  88  days.  We 
have  enough  oil  to  allow  our  economy 
to  function  for  but  13  days.  Mr. 
President. 

Clearly,  there  is  an  absolute  need  to 
fill  the  reserve.  If  we  take  the  actions 
of  the  Soviets  in  the  region — in  Ethiopia 
and  South  Yemen,  and:  the  later  action 
in  Afghanistan,  and  take  the  adminis- 
tration's response  to  that,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  a  sufficient  enough 
threat  to  beef  our  military  expenditures 
significantly. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  is  so.  and  it 
probably  is,  then  the  hkelihood  of  an 
oil  supply  interruption  also  has  increased 
significantly.  Yet.  the  administration 
refuses  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  It  refuses  to  make  the  decision 
to  spend  the  necessary  money  to  fill  the 
reserve  to  protect  this  country  against 
the  eventuality  of  an  oil  supply  inter- 
ruption, but  continues  to  insist  that  it 
will  someday  do  that.  Yet.  it  was  not 
active  in  the  Budget  Committee  when 
the  committee  decided  to  eliminate  the 
authority  to  purchase  oil  for  the  strate- 
gic reserve. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  decision  that 
the  administration  is  going  to  have  to 
face  sooner  or  later.  The  sooner  it  faces 
it.  the  more  secure  this  country  will  be. 
for  our  national  security  is  in  peril. 

This  is  clearly  a  matter  of  prime  con- 
cern to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  every 
American,  for  every  American  would  be 
affected  if  there  were  an  oil  supply  in- 
terruption and  prices  skyrocketed  and 
oil  and  gasoline  would  not  be  available. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  the  coming  budg- 
et debate  I  will  be  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  reinstitute  the  full  amount  for 
the  strategic  reserve.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  who  will  be  joining 
with  me  in  that. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  consideration 
of  this  body  on  this  critical  international 
issue.  I  will  submit  for  the  Record 
articles  in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  that 
pertain  to  the  strategic  reserve,  as  well 
as  editorials  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post,  all  of  which 
decry  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  and  clearly  imply 
that  the  administration  is  procrastinat- 
ing on  this  critical  national  security 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  these  articles  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  11,  1980] 
Shortchanging  the  On.  Rxsxbvk 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  Is  aptly 
named  It  is  the  nrst  line  of  defense  against 
an  Interruption  in  supplies  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  Yet  In  the  name  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility and.  Ironically,  national  security,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  proposes  to  delay 
Its  completion.  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
shortsighted  way  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

After  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973,  Con- 
gress authorized  creation  of  a  bllUon-bar- 
rel  emergency  oil  reserve  Construction  de- 
lays. comp)etlng  diplomatic  concerns  and  oil 
shortages  have  combined  to  put  the  project 
far  behind  schedule.  The  reserve  contains 
only  90  million  barrels — barely  enough  to 
replace  two  weeks'  worth  of  foreign  Imports. 
Under  pressure  from  Saudi  Arabia.  President 
Carter  agreed  to  postpone  plans  to  add  more 
oil  until  the  OPEC  meetings  in  June.  But 
the  Administration  still  hopes  to  resume 
purchases  for  the  reserve  later  this  year. 
using  $4.1  billion  previously  set  aside  by 
Congress. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  reserve  Is 
at>out  to  fall  victim  to  the  budget  squeeze 
Unless  Congress  acts  to  extend  the  current 
authorization.  $2.3  billion  of  the  $4  1 -billion 
spending  authority  will  be  lost  on  Dec.  31. 
And  with  powerful  Interest  groups  fighting 
to  save  other  spending  programs,  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  has  become  an  expendable 
political  orphan.  The  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  $2.3-bU- 
llon  authorization  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

TTiere  Is  a  posslbUlty  that  Mr  Carter 
would  choose  not  to  spend  the  money  even 
if  Congress  permits  Saudi  Arabia  has  linked 
Its  willingness  to  maintain  high  rates  of 
producton  to  a  moratorium  on  purchases 
for  the  reserve  Whether  the  United  StAtes 
is  obliged — or  wise — to  accept  this  linkage 
is  an  open  question.  But  It  would  certainly 
be  desirable  to  give  the  President  the  dis- 
cretion to  store  more  oil  with  a  minimum 
of  further  public  debate. 

The  folly  of  foreclosing  this  option  Is 
made  particularly  clear  by  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee's  posture  on  related  Issues  In 
the  name  of  bolstering  the  nation's  security^ 
it  recommends  extra  billions  for  defense—^ 
money  that  it  proposes  to  take,  in  effect, 
from  the  oil  reserve.  Surely  the  national 
security  depends  as  much  on  oil  as  on  new 
weapons  or  naval  supply  ships  How  odd  to 
be  planning  to  fight  over  there  for  what  we 
refuse  to  store  right  here. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  16.  1980] 
To  Fill  the  On.  Reserve 

The  retreat  from  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Is  a  national  embarrassment,  and  a 
dangerous  confession  of  failure  Instead  ol 
providing  protection  against  future  disrup- 
tions In  this  country's  oil  supply,  the  re- 
serve has  Ijecome  a  prominent  symbol  of 
American  vulnerability. 

Congress  originally  decreed  that  the  re- 
serve should  hold  at  least  150  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  by  1978.  The  Ford  administration 
raised  the  target  to  500  million  barrels.  The 
Carter  adniinlstratlon  doubled  It  to  1  billion 
barrels — on  paper.  How  much  is  actually  In 
the  strategic  reserve'  At  present,  it's  91 
million  barrels — the  equivalent  of  11  days' 
imports — and  not  a  pint  has  been  added 
since  last  summer  The  principal  reason  for 
the  standstill  is  that  Saudi  Arabia  objects 
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step,  angering  both  friends  and  foes  in  the 
cartel. 


West  Germany  established  a  special  cor- 
poration to  pay  the  costs  of  the  oil  Industrv 
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stocks  fluctuate  in  response  to  seasonal  de-         The  Saudi  threat,  or  the  extreme  sensitivity      branch.  Dvmcan  notified  President  Carter  of 
manri    nnrt    nrtce   ftnd    there   Is   no   wav   to   be       to     Saudi     concerns,     led     Enerirv     Serretjiri' 
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Some  of  the  oil  going  into  the  reserve  was 
Imported  from  Saudi  Arabia  The  Saudis 
agreed  to  help  out  in  last  spring's  shortage 
by  keeping  their  oil  production  higher  than 
they  had  Intended  They  said,  correctly,  that 
they  were  doing  the  United  States  a  favor 
They  considered  it  unreasonable  that  they 
should  further  be  asked  to  supply  the  oil 
for  a  reserve  that  most  Arabs  see,  also  cor- 
rectly, as  a  defense  against  the  Arabs'  oil 
weapon. 

The  Carter  administration  acquiesced. 
Worse.  It  has  now  sealed  that  decision  by 
dropping  most  of  the  money  for  the  strate- 
gic reserve  from  Its  1981  budget  That  con- 
tributed nearly  $1  billion  toward  balancing 
the  budget 

It  Is  urgently  Important  to  begin  filling 
the  reserve  again  That  $1  billion  would 
have  bought  1 00.000  barrels  a  day  for  the 
reserve  It's  a  rather  modest  amount,  and 
it  can  be  accommodated  without  any  great 
effect  on  the  market 

The  present  shortage  Is  not  In  oil  but  m 
Ingenuity  and  determination.  By  applying 
a  little  of  those  two  qualities,  the  adminis- 
tration will  And  it  possible  to  put  100.000 
barrels  of  oU  a  day  Into  Its  underground 
storage  chambers  without  using  foreign  oil 
and  without  unbalancing  the  budget.  The 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  at  Elk  Hills,  Calif., 
is  producing  more  than  that,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  auctioning  It  to  commercial  buy- 
ers Some  of  those  bids  have  gone  wildly 
high,  to  the  distress  of  the  administration, 
which  knows  that  high  American  prices  only 
invite  further  Increases  by  OPEC  The  In- 
telligent solution  is  to  stop  selling  the  Elk 
Hills  oil  for  money,  and  instead  swap  It  for 
domestic  oil  produced  near  the  storage  sites. 
Perhaps  some  imported  oil  would  then  go 
into  the  Houston  refineries,  replacing  do- 
mestic oil  put  into  storage.  But  that.  If  we 
may  delicately  say  so,  is  none  of  our  Saudi 
friends'  business 

There  are  several  ways  to  pay  for  it.  Mr 
Carter  has  imposed  an  oil  Import  fee,  for 
example,  that  will  raise  the  price  of  gasoline 
10  cents  a  gallon  Why  not  go  up  another 
penny''  That  penny  would  bring  In  the  nec- 
essary $1  billion  a  year  Most  drivers  con- 
sider it  intolerably  foolish  to  drive  without 
accident  insurance  Another  penny  a  gallon 
is  a  small  price  for  an  insurance  policy 
against  the  destructive  impact — on  driving, 
on  Jobs  and  on  the  country's  prosperity— 
that  is  threatened  by  a  serious  disruption 
m  the  flow  of  imported  oil. 

(From  the  Sun-Times.  Apr.  4.  1980) 
Get  Moving  on  On,  Resebve 

Some  of  government's  biggest  mistakes 
occur  because  vital  issues  sit  unexamined 
on  official  back  burners  A  current  example 
is  the  strategic  Petroleum  Reserve— or 
rather,  the  senseless  lack  of  one  This  di- 
rectly  threatens   US    security. 

An  oil  stockpile  is  urgently  needed  to 
protect  the  country  against  a  new  oil  em- 
bargo or  other  interruption  of  essential 
Imports— threats  far  more  likely  than  a 
Soviet  attack 

Yet  while  preparing  to  invest  $30  billion 
in  an  MX  missile  system  to  defend  against 
the  Soviet  Union,  President  Carter  and 
Congress  may  cut  $1  billion  already  budg- 
eted to  buy  oil  for  a  reserve. 

That  wrong-headed  approach  has  many 
roots,  as  Sun -Times  Washington  Bureau 
reported  Thomas  J  Moore  detailed  In  his 
series   on   "Our  unfilled   oil   reserve." 

First.  Washington  failed  after  the  1973 
Arab  embargo  steadily  to  build  a  strategic 
stockpile  When  it  began  in  1975.  it  loudly 
proclaimed  the   move   to   be   an   anti-OPEC 
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step,  angering  both  friends  and  foes  in  the 
cartel. 

After  Anally  deciding  to  resume  filling  the 
sites  this  year.  Energy  Sec  Charles  W  Dun- 
can Jr.  suddenly  backed  off.  He  was.  said 
Moore,  fearful  of — or  extremely  sensitive 
to — Saudia  Arabia's  talk  of  slashing  oil  out- 
put a  million  barrels  a  day  If  the  project 
resumed.  But  that's  no  reason  In  Itself 
to  stop. 

The  Saudis  need  US.  military  help  as 
much  as  we  need  Saudi  oil.  The  point 
should  be  made  diplomatically,  but  clearly, 
to  the  Saudis  that  a  vulnerable  Unltetl 
States  Is  a  shaky  ally.  Though  the  sheiks 
may  prefer  to  keep  the  United  States  de- 
pendent on  their  oil,  both  sides  have  deep 
common  Interests — with  or  without  the 
strategic  reserve. 

There  are  other  obvious  needs  for  the 
stockpile,  too.  Another  embargo  could  Ig- 
nite economic  chaos  In  this  country.  The 
lack  of  a  reserve  might  well  tie  U.S.  hands 
In  a  new  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  It  would 
obviously  give  Washington  less  time  to  de- 
velop peaceful  responses  to  any  Mideast 
emergency. 

But  powerful  Interest  groups  that  beat  the 
drum  for  costly  missile  systems  care  little 
about  relatively  cheap  oil  reserves.  Thus 
Carter  can  vow  to  use  force  to  protect  US 
Interests  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he— 
and  Congress— talk  of  scrapping  a  project 
that  could  make  the  use  of  force  unneces- 
sary. 

What  could  be  more  Irresponsible? 

An  oil  reserve  should  be  a  major  element 
in  the  nation's  over-all  defenses.  U.S.  allies 
have  them.  We  see  no  excuse  for  not  getting 
on  with  one  for  this  country. 

IProm  the  Sun  Times,  Apr.  11,  1980| 

U.S.    Vin-NEHABLE    TO    OlL    IMPORT   CtTTOFF 

(By  Thomas  J.  Moore) 

Washington  —The  United  States  Is  more 
vulnerable  than  any  major  Importing  nation 
to  an  oil  embargo  or  a  severe  disruption  of 
vital  oil  Imports. 

That  is  the  conclusion  reached  by  Wash- 
ington oil  analyst  Edward  N.  Krapels,  a  con- 
sultant to  the  State  and  Energy  departments. 

Krapels'  analysis  and  other  data  also  show 
that  the  official  U.S.  figures  on  oil  reserves 
vastly  overstate  this  country's  ability  to 
withstand  a  loss  of  oil  imports. 

A  severe  disruption  of  oil  Imports  could 
have  drastic  consequences.  It  could  create  the 
equivalent  of  a  great  depression  or  force  the 
United  States  or  an  ally  into  early  military 
action  to  restore  the  flow  of  oil. 

To  avoid  such  consequences,  other  indus- 
trial nations  expanded  or  built  emergency 
stocks  of  oil  In  the  years  after  the  Saudi 
Arabian-led  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973 
Krapels  said. 

The  United  States,  he  said,  announced  the 
most  ambitious  plans  but  actually  achieved 
the  smallest  emergency  reserve,  compared 
with  consumption 

The  Sun-Times  revealed  Thursday  that 
Saudi  Arabia  used  Its  oil  power  to  compel  the 
United  States  to  reverse  plans  to  fill  its  emer- 
gency oil  stockpile,  called  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.  The  Saudis  threatened 
to  cut  oil  production  If  the  United  States 
resumed  purchases  of  oil  for  the  reserve 

Here  is.  according  to  Krapels.  how  other 
key  Industrial  nations  have  dealt  with  the 
oil  security  problem: 

The  French  require  oil  companies  to  keep 
at  least  90  days'  supply  in  the  country  at  all 
times,  about  double  the  amount  needed  for 
regular  operations. 


West  Germany  established  a  special  cor- 
poration to  pay  the  costs  of  the  oil  Industry 
storing  a  40-day  emergency  supply.  A  half- 
cent  gasoline  tax  on  consumers  pays  the 
financing  costs.  An  additional  18  days'  supply 
is  stored  in  a  government-owned  reserve  that 
eventually  will  hold  enough  oil  to  last  25 
days. 

Japan  had  no  strategic  reserves  when  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  began  Beginning  In  1974. 
however,  the  government  required  Its  oil 
companies  to  add  five  additional  days  of 
stocks  each  year  and  has  built  up  a  SO-day 
emergency  stock.  The  government  owns  and 
stores  another  six-day  supply. 

By  comparison,  the  United  States  opted 
for  a  billion-barrel,  government-owned  re- 
serve, only  part  of  which  has  been  built  after 
long  delays  It  contains  91.7  million  barrels 
of  oil,  good  for  five  or  six  days  of  consump- 
tion, but  has  a  capacity  of  258  million 
barrels,  a  32-day  supply. 

"Put  simply,  we  blew  It,"  Krapels  said, 
■Japan  had  the  same  problem,  but  they 
decided  to  do  something.  The  Department  of 
Energy  took  two  years  Just  to  get  an  environ- 
mental-Impact statement  on  the  use  of  the 
.salt  domes  for  storage.  By  contrast,  the  Ja- 
pane.se  had  no  place  to  put  the  oil.  They  had 
no  storage  tanks,  no  salt  domes,  nothing. 
But  recognizing  the  great  importance  of 
emergency  stockpiling,  they  put  It  in  super- 
tankers where  they  are  anchored  to  this  day 
off  the  coast  of  Japan.  The  moral  of  the 
story  is.  if  you're  really  serious  about  stock- 
piling there  are  all  kinds  of  ways  to  do  It. 

"We  fiddled  away  four  years  during  which 
the  circumstances  for  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  were  absolutely  ideal.  The  price  of  oil 
was  about  $12  a  barrel  and  OPEC  countries 
were  desperate  to  sell  oil   " 

New  York  oil  consultant  'Walter  Levy,  who 
was  among  the  first  to  predict  severe  oil 
supply  problems  becau.se  of  unstable  Middle 
East  regimes,  described  current  U.S.  emer- 
gency stocks  as  "woefully  Inadequate." 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  1973  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, the  United  States  Joined  15  other  In- 
dustrial nations  to  form  the  International 
Energy  Agency  iIEAi  It  was  intended  as  a 
consuming-nation  counter  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

The  lEA  has  two  Important  programs  to 
neutralize  the  oil  power  of  producing  nations. 
First,  if  oil  supplies  are  reduced  more  than 
7  per  cent,  the  member  nations  agree  to 
spread  the  shortage  proportionally  among 
themselves.  This  would  be  a  defense  against 
OPEC  attempts  to  target  a  particularly 
vulnerable  nation. 

lEA  members  also  pledged  to  achieve  by 
1980  a  reserve  equal  to  90  days  of  each  mem- 
bers  imports  A  genuine  reserve  of  that  size, 
combined  with  energency  rationing,  could  al- 
low consuming  countries  to  withstand  a  se- 
vere supply  interruption  for  six  months  or 
longer  without  major  economic  damage. 

By  1980,  all  the  lEA  members,  including 
the  United  States,  reported  having  the  re- 
quired stockpiles  The  reserves,  however, 
were  overstated  by  all  the  reporting  coun- 
tries, but  particularly  the  United  States,  he 
said  That  Is  because  the  agreement  makes  no 
distinction  between  working  stocks,  the  oil 
needed  to  maintain  regular  operatons,  and 
true  emergency  stocks 

If  you  count  every  barrel  of  oil  sitting  in 
every  storage  tank,  depot  and  refinery  as  an 
oil  reserve,  then  the  United  States  has  more 
than  an  800  million-barrel  reserve,  he  said. 
And  that  is  how  the  United  States  calculates 
officially  that  it  has  a  100-day  supply  of  Im- 
ported Oil 

But  that  oil,  Krapels  said,  is  working 
.';tocks,  the  minimum  amount  of  oil  the  in- 
dustry requires  to  keep  petroleum  products 
flowing  smoothly.  Furthermore,  the  working 
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stocks  fluctuate  in  response  to  seasonal  de- 
mand and  price  and  there  Is  no  way  to  be 
certain  how  much  oil  will  be  In  stock  when 
an   unexpected   disruption   occurs. 

Stocks  are  now  high.  But  In  the  short- 
fall caused  last  year  by  Iran,  stocks  were 
low  And  U.S.  oil  companies  began  rebuild- 
ing their  operating  stocks,  actually  reducing 
oil  available  to  consumers.  The  Energy  De- 
partment exacerbated  the  situation  by  order- 
ing the  Industry  to  build  larger  stocks  of 
heating  oil.  The  result  was  gasoline  lines. 

'The  key  point  about  US  Industry  stocks 
now.  "  Krapels  said,  "is  we  absolutely  cannot 
rely  on  them,  under  current  policies.  In  a 
disruption." 

Instead  of  drawing  down  stocks  if  supplies 
were  disrupted,  he  said,  the  companies  might 
try  to  build  up  stocks  to  protect  themselves 
In  case  the  situation  got  worse. 

Second,  stocks  are  not  distributed  evenly. 
Some  refineries  might  have  Just  filled  storage 
tanks  and  be  in  excellent  shape.  Others  could 
have  drawn  down  supplies  to  near  zero  In 
anticipation   of   a   new   delivery. 

The  first  stage  of  a  disruption.  Krapels 
said,  would  cause  only  a  few  spot  shortages. 
"But  if  you  keep  drawing  down  reserves,  the 
spots  are  going  to  spread  like  chicken  pox" 

"Nobody  in  the  U.S.  government  knows 
when  these  spot  shortages  become  wide- 
spread or  how  difficult  It  would  be  to  cope 
with  them."  he  said.  "That  is  because  we 
have  not  planned  to  rely  on  the  oil  com- 
panles  for  emergency  supplies.  We  planned 
to  rely  on  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve." 

But  the  reserve  Is  one-fourth  the  planned 
size  and  even  that  facility  is  not  filled. 

Lev\',  while  noting  he  had  not  reviewed 
Krapels  analysis,  agreed  with  the  basic  point 
that  working  stocks  cannot  be  fairly  counted 
as  an  emergency  reserve. 

"There  may  be  some  fat  In  the  Industry 
Inventory,"  Levy  said,  "but  It  cannot  be  sub- 
stantial." 

The  only  lEA  country  with  a  smaller  us- 
able stockpile.  Krapels  said.  Is  Canada.  But 
Canada  imported  only  200.000  to  300.000  bar- 
lels  a  day  and  until  recently  was  so  close  to 
being  self-sufficient  that  It  saw  no  need  to 
build  a  stockpile.  The  Canadian  government 
will  face  greying  need  for  a  stockpile  as 
Imports  grow  in  future  years,  he  said 

Krapels.  In  addition  to  his  v.ork  for  the 
federal  government,  has  been  a  lellow  at  the 
prestigious  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies  in 
London.  He  is  publishing  his  research  on  oil 
security  In  a  forthcoming  book.  Oil  Crisis 
Management . 

Saudis  Vetoed  Pillinc  or  On,  Reserve 
(By  Thomas  J.  Moca'e) 

Washington. — Saudi  Arabia  last  month 
forced  the  United  States  to  cancel  plans  to 
fill  its  strategic  oil  reserve,  the  first  line  of 
defense  against  an  oil  embargo.  The  Sun- 
Times  has  learned. 

The  Saudis  threatened  to  cut  production 
by  a  million  barrels  a  day  if  the  United 
States  resumed  putting  oil  Into  Its  emergency 
stockpile.  A  Saudi  production  cutback  of 
that  size  could  kill  Carter  administration 
hopes  of  limiting  oil  price  increases  this 
year,  a  vital  element  In  Its  Inflation-fighting 
strategy. 

The  Saudi  threat  even  prevented  the 
United  States  from  using  oil  pumped  from 
federal  lands  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve. 

The  Energy  Department  tried  to  portray 
the  decLslon  on  the  strategic  reserve  as  a 
temporary  move  based  on  "technical  market 
factors  "  and  concern  about  world  oil  demand 

But  a  Sun-Times  investigation  reveals  a 
different  story. 


The  Saudi  threat,  or  the  extreme  sensitivity 
to  Saudi  concerns,  led  Energ\-  Secretary 
Charles  W  Duncan  Jr.  to  reverse  his  decision 
to  fill  the  oil  reserve  Just  days  after  he  made 
It. 

As  a  result,  the  United  States  will  remain 
vulnerable  to  the  threat  of  an  embargo  A 
major  disruption  could  rapidly  create  the 
equivalent  of  a  deep  depression  or  provoke 
military  moves  to  avoid  that  consequence. 

The  strategic  oil  reserve  will  remain  little 
more  than  five  mostly  empty  caverns  in  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas  Most  of  the  $5  billion  ap- 
propriation to  buy  oil  is  expected  to  lapse, 
the  money  not  spent.  If  purchases  resume, 
the  oil  will  cost  more.  It  may  be  another 
decade,  if  ever,  before  the  United  States  has 
the  stockpile  Initially  desired  for  the  peri- 
lous '80s. 

The  awareness  of  the  need  for  an  emer- 
gency reserve  was  created  by  the  nation  that 
stopped  it:  Saudi  Arabia 

In  1973.  Saudi  Arabia  shocked  the  Western 
world  by  leading  an  Arab  embargo  on  ex- 
ports to  this  country  and  the  Netherlands, 
both  supporters  of  Israel  in  the  Yom  Klppur 
War. 

The  striteglc  reserve  was  Intended  to  neu- 
tralize the  most  immediate  dangers  of  heavy- 
dependence  on  imports  With  a  reserve  of  oil. 
this  country  could  less  easily  be  blackmailed 
or  stampeded  in  a  crisis  situation. 

Thus,  the  United  States  in  1975  began 
building  Its  strategic  reserve  to  counter  an 
embargo  or  other  severe  shortage  of  Imported 
oil. 

A  terminal  in  St.  James  Parish,  La.,  is 
capable  of  rapidly  unloading  oil  tankers  Into 
underground  caverns  In  an  emergency,  huge 
pumps  and  pipelines  can  feed  the  reserve  oil 
into  the  nationwide  oil  distribution  network. 

An  ordinary  oil  field  has  only  limited  use 
as  an  emergency  reserve  The  oil  can  only 
be  pumped  at  a  certain  rate  without  damag- 
ing the  field  And  many  remaining  domestic 
fields  are  in  remote  areas,  far  from  the  ter- 
minals of  major  pipelines. 

The  Energy  Department  managed  to  get 
91.7  million  barrels  of  oil- five  or  six  days' 
normal  consumption — Into  the  reserve  be- 
fore being  forced  to  halt  purchases  during 
the  worldwide  shortage  after  the  fall  of  Mo- 
hammed Reza  Pahlavl  in  Iran  But  construc- 
tion continued,  and  the  facility  now  can 
hold  258  million  barrels  of  oil,  one-quarter 
of  its  Intended  billion-barrel  capacity. 

But  by  early  this  year,  market  conditions 
changed  again  to  a  slack  market,  perhaps 
even  an  oil  glut.  Analysts  noted  that  the 
producing  countries  were  increasingly  facing 
the  choice  between  lowering  prices  or  cutting 
production. 

The  issue  came  back  on  the  front  burner 
Feb.  4,  when  Duncan  was  grilled  about  the 
reserve  by  the  Senate  Energy  Committee. 

Sen.  Henry  L  Bellmon  (R-Okla  )  wanted 
to  know  why  Duncan  couldn't  use  the  gov- 
ernment share  of  the  oil  produced  on  the 
federal  reserve  at  Elk  Hills.  Calif.,  to  fill  the 
reserve. 

'That  is  one  of  the  options  I  am  looking 
at."  Duncan  replied 

Bellmon  appeared  unsatisfied  by  the  mere 
examination  of  options. 

"It  looks  like  you  have  the  total  author- 
ity to  do  this.  Why  don't  you?"  Bellmon 
pressed. 

Duncan  learned  the  next  day  that  depart- 
ment lawyers  believed  the  government  share 
of  Elk  Hills  oil  could  be  put  into  the  re- 
serve or  exchanged  for  oil  located  closer  to 
the  reserve's  Oulf  of  Mexico  loading  termi- 
nal. 

After  other  consultations  in  the  executive 


branch.  Duncan  notified  President  Carter  of 
his  intention  to  resume  filling  the  reserve 
at  an  average  rate  of  200.000  barrels  a  day. 
Half  of  that  amount  would  come  from  Elk 
HlllB,  with  the  rest  coming  from  imported 
oil  purchased  on  the  open  market 

Next  on  Duncan  s  agenda  was  a  scheduled 
trip  to  Saudi  Arabia,  the  country  most  sen- 
sitive to  the  US  strategic  oil  reserve  and 
the  largest  supplier  of  imported  oil 

He  left  for  the  Mideast  on  Feb  29,  accom- 
panied by  Undersecretary  of  State  Richard 
N.  Cooper  and  a  hefty  entourage 

The  U.S.  delegation's  reception  was  warm, 
but  the  Saudis  expressed  a  variety  of  serious 
concerns.  Three  extensive  meetings  were  held 
with  the  Saudi  oil  minister.  Sheik  Ahmed 
Zaki  Yamanl.  One  session  was  a  private  ctm- 
versatlon  between  him  and  Duncan 

Saudi  officials  pressed  Duncan  about  their 
increased  fears  about  regional  security  in  the 
wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Of  equal  importance  was  the  recent  col- 
lapse of  the  uniform  price  structure  of  the 
oil-producing  nations  into  a  broad  spread 
of  prices  in  which  each  nation  tried  to  ex- 
tract the  market  maximum. 

The  Saudis  argued — convincingly,  accord- 
ing to  some  present — that  it  also  was  In  the 
US.  Interest  to  aid  the  Saudis  in  their  efforts 
to  force  their  oil-producing  partners  Into 
line,  to  agree  to  a  common  price  of  oil.  This 
would  be  achieved  by  continuing  to  add  to 
what  the  Saudis  believed  was  a  steadily 
growing  worldwide  surplus. 

To  achieve  that  orderly  oil  market,  the 
Saudis  were  producing  at  the  higher  than 
normal  rate  of  9.5  million  barrels  a  day  and 
selling  at  lower  prices  than  many  producers. 

But  on  one  point.  Yamani  was  specific  and 
blunt  If  the  United  States  resumed  filling 
Its  strategic  reserve.  Saudi-Arabia  would  re- 
duce Its  production  by  a  million  barrels  a 
day. 

According  to  well-informed  sources,  Dun- 
can carefully  avoided  a  direct  response  to 
Yamani  A  specific  commitment  to  Yamanl 
could  have  led  to  serious  diplomatic  and  legal 
com.pllcatlons. 

But  the  day  after  he  returned.  Dimcan 
made  It  clear  to  the  Saudis — and  the  world — 
that  the  United  States  had  capitulated  to 
the  threat. 

Duncan  returned  to  Washington  on  the 
evening  of  March  4  The  next  morning,  he 
held  a  press  briefing  where  he  announced 
that  the  petroleum  reserve  would  not  be 
filled.  But  his  explanation  was  nearly  Incom- 
prehensible: 

Question:  Under  what  terms  would  the 
United  States  begin  to  fill  the  strategic  re- 
serve eigaln? 

Duncan :  I  think  what  we  would  have  to 
see  would  be  in  a  technical  market  condi- 
tion where  the  beginning  of  the  filling  of 
the  reserve  would  not  adversely  Impact  tech- 
nical factors  in  the  market 

In  similarly  opaque  prose.  Duncan  also 
indicated  that  neither  domestic  nor  import- 
ed oil  would  be  put  into  the  reserve  But  no- 
where in  the  17-page  transcript  of  the  ses- 
sions is  it  clear  why  or  for  how  long  he  had 
decided  to  postpone  filling  the  reeer%-e. 

If  Duncan's  statements  were  not  perfectly 
clear,  other  department  actions  were 

A  few  days  after  Duncan's  return,  John 
Deutsch.  the  No  3  man  at  the  department, 
telephoned  one  of  Carter's  top  budget  aides 
and  cut  a  deal  Deutsch  agreed  to  give  up 
$850  million  budgeted  for  purchases  for  the 
oil  reserve  in  return  for  restoring  other 
Energy  Department  cuts  proposed  as  part  of 
the  president's  effort  to  balance  the  budget 

The  epitaph  for  the  reserve  oil  purchases 
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appeared  in  the  back  pages  of  the  1981  budg-  "Back    in     1973."    he    said,    "the    majors  imports  from   Iran   while   Iran   has  enacted 

et  revisions  It  said  could  claim  they  controlled  75  percent  of  the  a  broader  counterembargo. 

"Defer  Strategic   Petroleum   Reserve   piir-  crude  oil  In  world  trade.  It  is  not  clear  when  and  under  what  clr- 

chases  from  June.  1980.  to  Jtine  1981."  "Todav,  all  OPEC  exoorters  keen  the  rlsht  cumstances  the  Iranians  would  end  the  em. 
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When  the  pressures  of  the  moment 
subside  and  an  investigation  begins,  we 
will  no  doubt  find  even  more  compelling 


The  clerk  wall  state  the  nomination. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 


pastor,  the  native  of  Mongohela,  Pa,  has 
been  close  to  public  figures  from  J  Edgar 
Hoover  to  William  O.  Douglas. 
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appeared  In  the  back  pages  of  the  1981  budg- 
et revisions   It  said 

"Defer  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  pur- 
chases from  June.  1980.  to  June  1981." 

Just  over  a  week  after  the  meeting  with 
Duncan.  Shlek  Yamanl  announced  that 
Saudi  Arabia  would  continue  to  produce  oil 
at  current  levels,  without  cutbacks,  through 
June.  He  repeated  his  view  that  stockpiling 
and  hoarding  were  occurring  all  over  the 
world. 

But  clearly  he  did  not  mean  the  U^S. 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

[Prom  the  Sun-Times.  Apr.  13,  1980| 

On.  Pinch  May  Push  US  to  War 

(By  Thomas  J.  Moore i 

Washington.— The  failure  of  the  United 
States  to  fill  its  emergency  oil  stockpile 
could  push  this  country  Into  hastv  military 
action  in  the  volatile  Middle  East.  In  the 
view  of  some  defense  analysts  and  govern- 
ment officials. 

It  might  also  limit  the  United  States' 
freedom  of  action  In  a  future  Israeli-Arab 
conflict. 

These  analysts  are  concerned  about  this 
Increasingly  dangerous  combination  of 
trends: 

President  Carter  has  declared  that  the 
United  States  has  "vital  interests"  In  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  would  use  military  force 
to  protect  those  interests 

The  region  is  becoming  more  imstable. 
with  growing  chances  for  revolution,  war  or 
other  radical  changes  In  oil-producing  coun- 
tries. 

A  likely  first  casualty  of  a  major  up- 
heaval would  be  America's  vital  flow  of  Im- 
ported oil. 

Carter,  In  his  State  of  the  Union  address 
this  year,  minced  no  words  on  the  Im- 
portance of  Persian  Gulf  oil:  "Denial  of  these 
oil  supplies  to  us  or  others  would  threaten 
our  security  and  provoke  an  economic  crisis 
greater  than  that  of  the  Great  Depression 
50  years  ago.  with  a  fundamental  change  In 
the  way  we  live  " 

But  a  substantial  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, could  serve  as  both  deterrent  and  mar- 
gin of  safety  in  a  crisis  that  threatened  oil 
supplies,  these  analysts  believe 

"I  cant  predict  the  chances  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption."  said  Walter  Levy,  a  widely 
respected  oil  consultant. 

■  But  they  are  much  greater  than  It  you 
had  sizable    [emergency  |   stocks. 

•You  are  less  likely  to  be  disrupted  If  the 
effect  Is  remote  in  time  and  less  certain,"  he 
said. 

If  the  disruption  were  a  side  effect  of  local 
strife  or  revolution,  an  emergency  oil  re- 
serve might  allow  the  United  States  time  to 
maneuver  toward  peaceful  solutions  before 
the  loss  of  oil  causes  serious  economic 
effects. 

Consults -t  Melvin  A.  Conant,  a  former 
National  War  College  professor  and  high- 
ranking  federal  energy  official ,  believes  that 
global  supply  and  demand  are  so  delicately 
balanced  that  a  disruption  of  10  percent  of 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Expyortlng 
Countries'  production  might  trigger  a  major 
crisis. 

"That's  a  very  slim  margin."  he  said. 

"A  disruption  of  that  amount  of  oil  could 
lead  to  actions  ranging  from  seizing  the 
financial  assets  of  a  producer  to.  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  spectrum,  a  military  effort 
to  control  production  fields  " 

The  major  oil  companies,  Conant  noted, 
have  lost  much  of  their  capability  to  blunt 
the  effect  of  a  disruption  by  replacing  em- 
bargoed oil  from  other  sources 


"Back  in  1973,"  he  said,  "the  majors 
could  claim  they  controlled  75  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  in  world  trade. 

"Today,  all  OPEC  exporters  keep  the  right 
to  determine  the  volume  and  destination  of 
100  percent  of  the  oil  they  supply,"  Conant 
added. 

Robert  Ellsworth,  former  deputy  secretary 
of  defense  and  ambassador  to  NATO,  said 
lack  of  stockpiles  could  provoke  premature 
or  lU-consldered  action. 

"If  you  get  a  major  cutback,  or  holdback, 
you  will  get  the  consuming  nations  losing 
their  poise,"   Ellsworth   said. 

"With  a  supply  of  eight  or  nine  days, 
heaven  only  knows  what  might  happen  with 
people  sitting  around  In  meeting  rooms 
under  those  kinds  of  pressures. 

"And  I  also  mean  the  meeting  rooms  In 
Paris.  London,  Bonn  and  Toyko." 

Conant  and  Levy  shared  Ellsworth's  con- 
cern. 

"If  you  have  large  stocks,  it  gives  you 
flexibility  not  to  act  Immediately,"  said 
Levy. 

"The  risks  of  miscalculation  Increase."  said 
Conant,  "if  the  U.S.  denies  Itself  the  option 
of  waiting  out  a  particular  crisis. 

"The  Department  of  Energy's  failure  to 
create  this  essential  oil  reserve  is  the  war 
equivalent  of  having  no  spare  parts,  no 
rations  and  no  reserve  ammunition  supply." 
he  added.  Furthermore.  Ellsworth  said  he 
was  not  convinced  that  our  traditional  al- 
liances would  hold  together  In  a  scramble 
for  scarce  oil. 

An  example  of  Ellsworth's  point  occurred 
after  the  United  States  declared  an  em- 
bargo on  oil  Imports  from  Iran. 

Japan  began  purchasing  nearly  the  entire 
700.000  barrels  a  day  previously  shipped  to 
the  United  States. 

Concern  about  the  lack  of  an  oil  reserve 
was  not  limited  to  consultants  and  former 
government  officials. 

Three  members  of  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee, Senators  Bill  Bradley  (D-N.J.) .  Henry 
Bellmon  i  R-Okla  )  and  Robert  J  Dole  (R- 
Kan.).  have  pressed  for  completion  and  fill- 
ing of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

"It  Is  my  strong  conviction  that  during 
the  next  decade,  when  U.S.  and  allied  vulner- 
ability to  oil  supply  disruptions  is  at  its 
peak,  we  will  suffer  a  major  curtailment  of 
our  Imported  oil."  Bradley  wrote  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

"Whether  the  curtailment  is  due  to  a  po- 
litically motivated  embargo,  a  terrorist  at- 
tack, an  invasion  by  hostile  powers  or  mere 
accident,  its  political  and  economic  conse- 
quences will  be  enormous."  Bradley  said. 

"The  only  program  that  can  substantially 
mitigate  these  losses  and  perhaps  deter  their 
occurrence  is  an  ample  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve,"  he  said. 

He  urged  the  committee  not  to  slash  funds 
budgeted  for  oil  stockpile  purchases. 

History  provides  as  many  examples  of  the 
sensitivity  of  oil  supplies  as  do  the  experts" 
predictions  of  possible  events. 

The  United  States  has  suffered  three  sup- 
ply disruptions  In  the  past  decade,  two  in  the 
past  year. 

In  retaliation  for  supplying  military  sup- 
plies to  Israel  in  the  1973  Yom  Klppur  war. 
Saudi  Arabia  led  the  oil  world  in  an  embargo 

With  the  Saudis  now  supplying  16  per- 
cent of  U.S.  Imports — more  than  double  the 
1973  level — such  a  decision  today  would  carry 
far  higher  risks. 

Iran's  total  oil  output  was  lost  last  Jan- 
uary In  the  chaos  after  the  revolution. 

And  the  United  States  currently  embargoes 


imports  from  Iran  while  Iran  has  enacted 
a  broader  counterembargo. 

It  is  not  clear  when  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  Iranians  would  end  the  em- 
bargo on  sales  to  the  United  States  or  any 
US.  oil  company  regardless  of  the  destination 
of  the  oil. 

A  study  of  the  effect  of  oil  policy  on  the 
beginning  of  World  War  II  concludes  that 
the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  was 
closely  tied  to  that  country's  shrinking  oil 
stockpile. 

Prof  Irvine  H.  Anderson  Jr..  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  concludes  that  the 
American  freeze  of  Japanese  assets  in  August. 
1941.  had  the  effect  of  creating  an  embargo 
on  81  percent  of  Japanese  oil  supplies. 

Before  its  oil  stockpile  was  drained,  Japan 
concluded  it  had  to  begin  seizing  oil  fields 
In  Indonesia  in  December  of  that  year  or 
lose  Its  war-making  capability. 

To  protect  the  long  tanker  route  from  Su- 
matra to  Japan,  the  Japanese  struck  first  at 
Pearl  Harbor  to  destroy  the  United  States 
Pacific  fleet. 


CHEMICAL    DUMP    FIRE    IN 
ELIZABETH,   N.J. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  in  Elizabeth.  N.J.,  a  chemical  dump 
exploded  and  burned.  This  is  a  dump 
which  had  over  40.000  barrels  of  un- 
known toxic  substances  just  6  months 
ago. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  State  en- 
vironmental protection  agency  and  some 
chemical  companies  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey.  10.000  of  those  barrels  had  been 
identified  and  removed,  but  30.000  re- 
mained. Last  night  they  went  up  in 
smoke,  a  fire  that  generated  tempera- 
tures of  1.500  degrees,  a  fire  in  a  chemical 
dump,  a  toxic  chemical  dump  in  the  mid- 
dle of  4  million  people,  just  5  miles  from 
downtown  Manhattan. 

Mr.  President,  this  fire  not  only  gen- 
erated heat  and  some  explosions,  but  also 
a  cloud  of  .smoke  of  unknown  toxic  con- 
tent that  drifted  first  into  the  town  of 
Elizabeth  and  second  over  Staten  Island 
and  toward  Manhattan. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  there  need  be 
no  more  vivid  demonstration  of  the  need 
to  have  a  super  fund  that  will  clean 
up  these  toxic  dumps  across  the  land 
than  the  events  that  took  place  last  night 
in  Elizabeth.  N.J. 

So.  in  this  time  of  budget  balancing,  it 
is  critical  to  place  in  perspective  what 
Government  must  do  to  protect  the  citi- 
zens of  New  Jersey  and  many  other 
States  across  this  country  that  face  a 
similar  peril. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Bradley  >  in  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  last  night's  fire  at  the  Chemical 
Control  Corp.,  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.  A  smoke 
plume  filled  with  countless  chemical 
compounds  whose  identity  and  toxicity 
are  still  in  doubt  has  forced  the  closing 
of  schools  and  businesses  on  Staten 
Island. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
is  attempting  to  determine  the  chemical 
contents  of  the  wind-driven  plume,  some 
of  which  has  already  settled  on  land. 
Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  toxics 
have  not  been  detected  in  the  earliest 
plume  samples  taken  this  morning. 
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When  the  pressures  of  the  moment 
subside  and  an  investigation  begins,  we 
will  no  doubt  find  even  more  compelling 
evidence  for  the  need  for  a  sup)erfund. 
We  in  New  York  with  Love  Canal  and 
PCB's  already  have  enough  evidence. 
Uncertainty  surrounds  the  health  effects 
the  people  of  the  New  York  metropoli- 
tan area  may  suffer  from  this  accident. 
But  it  is  inexcusable  that  these  people 
find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  they  may  recover  dam- 
ages from  any  harm  that  may  result 
from  their  exposure  to  hazardous  chemi- 
cals. There  should  be  no  uncertainty  of 
the  ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
join  with  States  to  respond  immediately 
to  this  kind  of  accident  to  initiate  an 
immediate  cleanup  of  the  site  and  to  mo- 
bilize the  full  array  of  precautions  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  people  in  the 
region. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  kind  of  con- 
tingency that  the  superfund  hazardous 
waste  legislation  was  designed.  And.  as 
important  as  the  rapid  response  function 
of  the  superJund  is  the  legislation's 
underlying  philosophy — that  those  who 
trade  in  dangerous  chemicals  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  take  all  precautions  to 
prevent  such  occurrences  as  we  are  now 
witnessing  in  Elizabeth  from  happening 
in  the  first  place.  Tliat  responsibility 
comes  in  the  form  of  strict  liability  for 
the  damages  and  costs  as.sociated  with 
the  accident. 

The  State  of  New  Jersey  closed  the  site 
last  year  when  it  was  discovered  how 
poorly  managed  the  chemical  control 
waste  .site  was  being  managed  The  mix 
of  chemicals  at  the  site  was  staggering. 
Over  the  past  year  the  State  ordered  the 
removal  of  som.e  of  the  more  onerous 
toxics  that  were  discovered  on  site  in- 
cluding nerve  gases.  One  can  only  imag- 
ine the  situation  which  might  have  been 
had  the  State  of  New  Jersey  not  acted  as 
responsibly  as  it  did  during  the  past 
year. 

The  superfund  legislation  is  still  in  the 
Environmental  Pollution  and  Resource 
Protection  Subcommittee  of  the  Environ- 
mental and  Public  Works  Committee. 
EPA  does  not  currently  have  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  act  in  anticipation  of 
such  events  as  we  are  now  witnessing  at 
the  chemical  control  site.  We  have  before 
us  today  the  best  justification  for  a  su- 
perfund bill  in  this  Congress. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  majority  leader  has 
expired. 


NOMINATION   OF  WILLIAM   A. 
LUBBERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
nomination  of  William  A.  Lubbers,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

Time  until  1 :30  will  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Hatch*  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams). 


The  clerk  will  state  the  nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Nomination  of  William  A.  Lubbers,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board, 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  legislative  session  for  a  pe- 
riod of  morning  business,  and  that  the 
period  not  extend  beyond  30  minutes, 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein  for 
5  minutes  each,  after  which  the  Senate 
return  to  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  morning  business? 


SENATE    CHAPLAIN    ELSONS    HALF 
CENTURY  SINCE  ORDINATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  read  the 
excellent  article  about  the  Reverend  Ed- 
ward Elson.  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
in  the  April  19.  1980  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Star  The  article,  written  by  Mr. 
Jim  Castelli  and  titled  "Senate  Chap- 
lain Looks  Back  at  a  Half  Century  Since 
Ordination."  describes  the  long  and  out- 
standing career  of  service  by  Reverend 
Elson. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  is  most  for- 
tunate to  have  had  Reverend  Elson  as 
its  chaplain  since  1969.  Certainly  we 
congratulate  him  and  rejoice  with  him 
in  the  celebration  of  his  50th  anniver- 
sary of  his  ordination.  A  special  service 
will  be  held  in  his  honor  at  11  a.m..  April 
27.  at  tJie  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
where  he  served  as  pastor  from  1946  to 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  the  article  concerning 
Reverend  Elson's  half  century  since  or- 
dination, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  the  Washington  Star 
newspaper  be  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a";  follows: 

Senate  Chaplain  Looks  Back  at  a  Half 

Centuhy  Since  Ordination 

(By  Jim  Castelli) 

One  day  early  in  the  first  Eisenhower 
administration,  the  Rev.  Edward  Elson. 
pastor  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Washington,  stumbled  over  his  picture 
on  a  poster  In  Kansas  City. 

"The  President  has  a  pastor."  the  poster 
said,    "do  you?" 

Elson,  who  baptized  Dwlght  Elsenhower 
shortly  after  his  election  in  1952,  was  in- 
deed the  presidents  pastor,  a  position  that 
in  many  ways  marked  the  hlghpolnt  of  a  long 
career  frequently  spent  dealing  with  the 
relationship  between  religion  and  public 
service. 

Now  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate — a  pKJSt 
he  has  held  since  1969 — Elson  will  celebrate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordination  In  a 
special  service  at  11  a.m.,  April  27.  at  the 
National  Presbyterian  Church,  where  he 
served   from   1946  to   1973, 

Over  the  years  as  an  army  chaplain  and 


pastor,  the  native  of  Mongohela.  Pa.,  has 
been  close  to  public  figures  from  J  Edgar 
Hoover  to  William  O.  Douglas. 

Elson.  still  spry  at  73.  remini.sced  about 
his  career  In  his  apartment  at  the  West- 
chester In  Northwest  Washington,  a  home 
full  of  momentos — a  scrapbook  of  auto- 
graphed pictures  from  his  friends  In  the 
Senate:  a  small  screen  that  was  a  gift  from 
President  Thleu  of  South  Vietnam;  a  pair  of 
silver  cufflinks,  engraved  with  his  finger- 
prints, given  by  Hoover;  scores  of  photo- 
graphs and  paintings.  Including  several  walls 
full  of  Eisenhowers  original  artwork  and. 
finally,  in  a  drawer  under  a  cabinet  full  of 
medals  and  captured  Nazi  weapons,  stark 
photographs  Elson  took  of  victims  and  sur- 
vivors at  Dachau,  where  he  took  a  census  of 
imprisoned  clergy  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II 

But  while  he  all  but  reeks  of  history. 
Elson  Is  deeply  Involved  In  the  present, 
working  some  50  hours  a  week,  writing  and 
delivering  the  Senat€"s  dally  prayers,  praying 
at  countless  official  functions.  Inviting  the 
two  guest  chaplains  a  month  called  for  in  the 
Senate  rules.  He  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
he  invited  the  first  woman  minister  to  pray 
in  the  Senate  in  1971.  later  invited  the  first 
nun  and  later  the  first  American  Indian  holy 
man.  an  83-year-old  Sioux  who  brought  his 
peace    pipe. 

Elson  does  a  number  of  odd  Jobs  as 
chaplain:  "A  senator  will  call  and  ask, 
Where's  the  passage  In  the  Bible  about  the 
seven  fat  and  the  seven  lean  years?"  Or 
What's  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishop  of  Dubuque?" '"  Or.  Elson  said,  a 
senator  who  Is  Episcopalian  will  ask  what 
he  should  say  when  he  Is  Invited  to  speak 
to  a  large  Baptist  group. 

Some  Senators  talk  to  Elson  about  the 
moral  dimensions  of  issues  such  as  capital 
punishment.  Others  come  to  him  with  per- 
sonal problems.  Elson  Is  tight-lipped  about 
such  meetings,  citing  the  need  for  confiden- 
tiality. But  he  will  tell  you.  ""We  only  hear 
about  the  failures.  We  never  hear  about  the 
acts  of  redemption  and  rehabilitation,  live* 
saved  and  helped."" 

The  Senate"s  39th  chaplain.  EUson  Is  steeped 
in  Its  history  and  tradition  and  plans  to  write 
a  history  of  the  Senate  chaplains  But  behind 
his  love  of  ceremony  Is  an  understanding  of 
the  political  function  of  the  daily  prayers 
required  by  the  Senate  He  argues  that  they 
provide  a  reminder  of  "God"s  sovereignty" 
over  both  church  and  state,  a  reminder  nec- 
essary so  that  the  Senate  "can't  be  Nazlfled" 
by  identifying  the  nation "s  will  with  God's 

Elson  seems  more  disposed  to  reminisce 
than  to  reflect,  but  his  reflections  on  the 
nature  of  politics  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween politics  and  religion,  when  voiced, 
come  out  with  feeling: 

Forty-eight  of  the  100  senators  are  still  In 
their  first  terms,  Elson  said,  adding  that  that 
Is  about  as  much  as  you  can  have  without 
breaking  down  the  system  You  need  "sea- 
soned"' legislators  to  make  the  process  work. 

Elson  also  sees  a  danger  In  a  ""single-Issue"' 
approach  to  politics  which  he  says  loses  sight 
of  the  nation  "s  broader  goals. 

He  also  opposes  endorsement  of  politicians 
or  positions  as  '"Christian  .  There  are  no 
Christian  positions  .  .  there  are  Christians 
Informed  by  their  faith  Two  men  may  be 
equally  devout  and  come  to  opposite  conclu- 
sions; it"s  not  their  piety  that's  at  Issue,  but 
their  perception  of  reality." 

"The  role  of  the  church  (In  politics)  Is  to 
create  people  who  can  make  the  highest  and 
best  moral  Judgment  In  the  existential  situa- 
tion .1  don't  think  the  church  can  tell 
them  how  to  vote  on  everything,  or  anything. 
How  to  be  the  person  who  can  handle  situa- 
tions is  the  chief  witness  of  the  church" 

Elson  notes  with  pride  that  no  one  In  pub- 
lic life  has  ever  asked  what  political  party  he 
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belongs  to,  but  its  Impossible  to  Imagine  him     when  we  in  the  Congress  are  directing     was  17  percent  lower,  or  about  $200  bil- 
voting  against  Elsenhower.  g^j.  attention  to  the  Federal  budget  for    lion  lower,  than  would  have  existed  if 

Flsnn    rprniints    rhft    manner    in    which    he      *i_--i     i/\oi       «.-*     „u»..i^     u«    r.inrmfc-      *-v,^    »-»..iA,,»    ^■^^■.^,*^u    »n4-t-,n'»-.     Ur^^    K^^n 
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People  of  modest  means  generally  save 
through  bank  deposits  or  government  bonds; 
for  them  the  certainty  that  what  they  put 


naturally  places  a  high  value  on  continuing 
good  times.  It  Is  not  unreasonable  for  peo- 
ple to  want  the  government  to  promote  full 


with  especially  high  labor  costs,  third,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  System  cannot  as 
a  practical  matter  ofT.set  an  upsurge  In  fed- 
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belongs  to.  but  It's  Impossible  to  Imagine  him 
voting  against  Elsenhower. 

Elson  recounts  the  manner  in  which  he 
came  to  baptize  the  newly-elected  president: 
Elsenhower  was  raised  In  a  religious  home  In 
a  family  that  belonged  to  the  Church  of  the 
River  Brethren,  a  small  denomination  that 
only  baptizes  adults.  By  the  time  he  was  old 
enough  to  be  baptized,  he  was  moving  across 
the  country,  later  moving  around  the  world 
while  in  the  army. 

During  the  1952  presidential  campaign, 
several  of  Elsenhower's  aides  urged  that  he 
Join  a  church,  but,  Elson  said  he  replied,  "I'd 
no  sooner  Join  a  church  during  a  campaign 
than  Id  Join  a  labor  union,"  and  said  he 
would  wait  until  it  was  clear  he  was  acting 
out  of  conscience,  not  expediency. 


RETIREMENT  OP  VA  DEPUTY  CHIEF 
BENEFITS  DIRECTOR  A.  J.  "BO  ' 
BOCHICCHIO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  virtues  and 
accomplishments  of  a  truly  great  Amer- 
ican: A.  J.  "Bo"  Bochicchio  has  retired 
from  43  years  of  service  to  this  Nation — 
34  of  those  years  were  with  the  'Veterans' 
Administration 

Mr  President.  I  first  met  "Bo"  dur- 
ing World  'War  n  when  we  were  assigned 
to  the  First  Army  Headquarters  in  the 
European  Theater  of  Operations.  As  an 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  under  Gen- 
erals Bradley  and  Hodges.  "Bo"  dis- 
charged his  duties  in  a  most  efTective 
manner.  There  was  neither  a  problem 
too  large  nor  too  small  that  "Bo"  would 
not  undertake.  He  had  the  reputation 
in  the  First  Army  as  a  man  who  would 
get  the  job  done  "Bo"  considered  each 
assignment  of  his  illustrious  career  as  a 
serious  charge  and  fulfilled  it  with  the 
utmost  dispatch. 

Mr.  President,  the  service  that  "Bo" 
rendered  his  fellow  serviceman  contin- 
ued after  the  war  when  he  joined  the 
VA  in  1945  as  Director  of  Contact  and 
Services  at  the  VA  Central  Office  here  in 
Washington.  "Bo"  quickly  distinguished 
himself  in  his  new  assignment  and  in 
1975  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Chief 
Benefits  Director  for  the  Department  of 
■Veterans  Benefits.  Throughout  this  ca- 
reer. "Bo"  was  dedicated  to  serving  his 
fellow  veteran.  During  his  43  years  of 
service.  "Bo"  demonstrated  time  and 
again  his  great  capacity,  integrity,  and 
courage. 

Mr.  President,  so  often  when  one  re- 
tires from  a  position  of  great  trust  and 
responsibility,  the  ultimate  losers  are 
those  individual  beneficiaries  who  have 
become  accustomed  to  reiving  on  the 
sound  judgment  and  effective  leadership 
rendered  by  the  retiree.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  "Bo"  Bochicchio.  I  know  our 
Nation's  30  million  veterans  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  "Bo"  is  continuing 
to  be  of  service  to  them  in  his  new  role 
as  a  consultant  to  the  American  Legion. 
The  VA's  loss  certainly  is  the  Legion's 
gain. 


INFLATION.    PRODUCTIVITY.   AND 
THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET 

Mr.     THURMOND.     Mr.     President, 
during    these    crucial    legislative    days 


when  we  in  the  Congress  are  directing 
our  attention  to  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  we  should  be  always 
mindful  that  whatever  actions  we  take, 
directly  and  indirectly,  must  be  toward 
correcting  the  long-term  problem  of  in- 
flation. Inflation,  of  course,  is  the  prob- 
lem of  primary  concern  to  us  since  it 
adversely  affects  all  American  people, 
our  overall  economy,  and  even  our  na- 
tional security. 

With  this  larger  perspective  of  the  in- 
flation problem  in  mind,  Mr.  President, 
I  feel  it  appropriate  that  we  give  our 
most  careful  consideration  to  pertinent 
comments  and  suggestions  made  re- 
cently by  some  highly  respected  and  re- 
sponsible economists  and  public  policy 
analysts,  I  will  refer  here  to  the  state- 
ments of  only  three  of  these  profession- 
als, but  there  are  many  others  that  have 
expressed  similar  agreement  on  these 
type  issues  and  approaches  to  a  solution. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  a  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Arthur  F.  Bums,  titled  "The 
Perils  of  Inflation."  published  by  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy  Research  in  March  1980.  Dr. 
Bums  does  his  usual  fine  job  in  describ- 
ing the  problem  and  then  he  sets  forth 
his  four  specific  suggestions  for  action. 

Briefly  stated,  these  are; 

1.  A  legislative  revision  of  the  budget 
process  that  would  require  a  balanced 
budget. 

2.  A  commitment  by  Congress  to  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  dismantling  regulations 
that  have  been  Impeding  the  competitive 
process,  and  for  modifying  others  that  have 
been  running  up  costs  and  prices  unneces- 
sarily. 

3.  Congressional  endorsement  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  efforts  to  curb  inflation. 

4.  Legislation  scheduling  reductions  in 
business  taxes  in  each  of  the  next  five  to 
seven  years. 

Mr.  President,  next  I  refer  to  the 
statement  by  Dr,  Herbert  Stein,  titled 
"Fighting  Inflation:  A  Radical  Free- 
Market  Proposal,"  printed  in  the  Econ- 
omist, American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research,  March  1980  Dr. 
Stein  suggests  a  10-point  program 
which  would  be  a  decisive  change,  which 
would  end  the  inflation,  which  would 
require  a  balanced  budget,  which  does 
not  include  controls,  and  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  free  economy.  I 
will  not  discuss  the  10  points  at  this 
time,  however.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
encoiu-age  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  these  well  reasoned 
suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Stein. 

The  third  statement  to  which  I  make 
reference.  Mr.  President,  is  an  editorial 
titled  "Lagging  Productivity"  in  the 
April  15.  1980  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  In  that  editorial,  the  lagging 
growth  of  labor  productivity  in  the 
United  States  is  discussed,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  recent  writings 
of  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  St.  Louis 
economist  John  A.  Tatom. 

As  noted  in  the  editorial,  productivity 
growth  is  dependent  upon  capital  for- 
mation. From  mid-1972  to  mid-1979, 
capital  outlays  per  worker  in  the  United 
States  grew  bv  only  0.6  percent  per  year 
compared  with  a  2.9  percent  per  year 
rate  over  the  previous  22  years.  Mr. 
Tatom  calculates  that  investment  per 
worker  in  the  latter  part  of  the  I970's 


was  17  percent  lower,  or  about  $200  bil- 
lion lower,  than  would  have  existed  if 
the  previous  growth  pattern  had  been 
maintained. 

Mr.  President,  to  redress  this  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Tatom  offers  three  essential 
stops.  These  are: 

1  Use  monetary  policy  to  fight  Inflation 
and    dampen    inflationary    expectations. 

2  Restore  incentives  to  the  business  sec- 
tor by  cutting  various  taxes  and  by  elimi- 
nation of  federal  government  deficits. 

3.  Lift  regulatory  restraints  to  stimulate 
the  supply  of  resources  and  output  of  the 
economy 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  statements 
and  suggestions  are  directly  related  to 
our  immediate  consideration  of  revising 
the  Federal  budget.  In  order  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  contents  of  these 
three  excellent  and  timely  articles.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Pebils  of  Inflation 
(By  Arthur  F.  Burns) 

The  inflation  we  are  faced  with  today  has 
brought  otir  country  to  a  point  of  economic 
crisis  unmatched  In  its  dangers  since  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930s. 

There  Is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  facts 
about  recent  price  movements  Inflation  is 
clearly  accelerating.  During  the  eleven  years 
ending  in  1978  the  consumer  price  index 
doubled,  whlc+i  Implies  an  average  annual 
rate  of  increase  of  6.5  percent.  In  1979  the 
index  rose  by  more  than  13  percent — a  pace 
that  would  lead  to  another  doubling  in  Just 
5' 2  years.  So  far  this  year  the  price  level  has 
been  rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  18 
percent.  These  facts  speak  for  themselves 

The  crisis  created  by  our  raging  inflation 
obviously  differs  from  that  of  the  1930s.  We 
are  not  surrounded  by  the  misery  of  body 
and  spirit  that  arlse.s  out  of  widespread, 
long-continued  unemployment  and  low  In- 
comes The  grinding  poverty  so  common  In 
the  1930s  has  virtually  vanished  Indeed,  as 
a  people,  we  have  never  been  so  blessed  with 
material  wealth  and  comforts,  nor  so  well 
protected  against  the  risks  of  unemployment 
and  disability.  For  these  reasons  many  econ- 
omists have  tended  to  underestimate  the 
gravity  of  our  inflation  problem.  The  in- 
stincts of  the  public  have  been  sounder: 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  current 
inflation  the  public  has  been  troxibled  by  Its 
progress. 

The  consequences  of  rapid  inflation  can 
be  devastating  for  the  individual  family 
Erosion  of  the  buying  power  of  bank  depos- 
its, savings  bonds,  insurance  policies,  and 
private  pensions  frustrates  all  past  efforts  of 
working  men  and  women  to  provide  for  ex- 
pected needs  of  their  families  On  the  other 
hand,  inflation  benefits  Individuals  who  had 
piled  up  debts  to  purchase  a  home  or  other 
durables  that  are  going  up  in  price.  Infla- 
tion thus  acts  like  a  giant  lottery,  wuh  the 
distribution  of  outcomes  both  arbitrary  and 
perverse:  prudence  is  penalized,  improvi- 
dence rewarded 

People  need  to  plan  ahead.  They  need  to 
provide  for  their  retirement,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children,  for  the  many  contin- 
genciei  of  life — all  of  which  require  saving. 
But  when  faced  with  the  prospect  of  rapid 
increases  in  prices,  what  are  they  to  do? 
Individuals  of  substantial  means  can  try  to 
protect  their  accumulated  savings  by  invest- 
ing in  real  estate,  precious  metals,  works  of 
art,  or  other  so-called  inflation  hedges:  but 
when  many  try  to  do  that,  prices  soar  and 
further  Investments  become  risky  gambles 
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People  of  modest  means  generally  save 
through  bank  deposits  or  government  bonds; 
for  them  the  certainty  that  what  they  put 
by  will  rapidly  erode  in  value  becomes  a 
cause  of  despair  Persistent,  rapid  inflation 
creates  deep  feelings  of  anxiety.  It  weakens 
the  economic  security  that  Congress  sought 
to  build  in  our  nation  through  massive 
social  legislation. 

Inflation  leads  to  anxiety  not  only  as  in- 
dividuals contemplate  the  erosion  of  past 
savings  but  also  as  they  view  their  current 
incomes  and  expenditures.  When  the  general 
price  level  Is  stable,  the  structure  of  prices 
and  wages  has  a  good  deal  of  inertia,  and 
that  is  highly  valuable  to  a  society;  people 
then  know  where  they  stand  and  what  their 
practical  options  are.  But  in  time  of  infla- 
tion, prices  and  wages  become  volatile.  With 
prices  changing  at  frequent  Intervals  and  by 
widely  different  amounts,  and  with  relative 
wages  among  occupations  and  skill  levels 
continually  shifting,  people's  economic  moor- 
ing are  cut;  they  are  kept  off  balance,  and 
they  live  with  the  continuing  concern  that 
their  Incomes  may  fall  behind  In  the  race 
against  prices  or  fail  to  keep  up  with  the  in- 
comes of  others. 

Our  inflation  has  ominous  consequences 
for  the  longer  run  as  well  as  for  the  immedi- 
ate future.  Business  Investment  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
the  remarkable  improvement  in  living  stand- 
ards that  our  nation  has  enjoyed  in  the  past. 
Capital  investment  always  Involves  some  risk 
and  uncertainty;  but  inflation  greatly  mag- 
nifies the  risks  by  reducing  the  ability  of 
business  managers  to  assess  costs  and  prices 
over  the  long  time  horizons  typically  involved 
in  investment  projects  and  by  driving  up  the 
interest  charges  needed  for  their  financing 
Moreover,  under  historical  cost  accounting — 
the  method  vised  widely  for  inventories  and 
universally  for  capital  assets — taxes  have  to 
be  paid  on  a  phantom  portion  of  profits.  For 
all  these  reason,  inflation  discourages  pro- 
ductivity-enhancing investment,  and  there- 
by weakens  hopes  of  a  better  future  for  our- 
selves and  our  children. 

Worse  still.  If  we  fall  to  overcome  the  cur- 
rent inflation,  it  may  soon  begin  to  dissolve 
the  glue  that  huliis  uur  society  together 
This  risk  will  grow  when  it  becomes  appar- 
ent that  languishing  productivity  and  the 
deteriorating  terms  of  our  trade  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  preventing  the  economic 
product  available  to  the  American  people 
from  increasing.  At  best,  the  result  will  then 
be  an  era  of  deep  social  divisions,  with  hos- 
tility and  bitterness  spreading. 

To  deal  with  the  problem  of  Inflation  with 
some  hope  of  success,  it  is  essential  to  un- 
derstand how  It  came  about.  Economists 
have  not  been  at  a  loss  in  pointing  to  sources 
of  the  inflationary  bias  of  our  economy 
Among  the  factors  frequently  cited  are  the 
power  of  trade  unions,  monopolistic  tend- 
encies in  the  business  world,  the  stagnation 
of  productivity,  the  increasing  intervention 
of  government  in  the  economy,  the  size  and 
persistence  of  federal  budget  deficits,  the 
excessive  growth  of  the  money  supply,  as 
well  as  various  special  factors  that  achieved 
prominence  during  the  1970s — such  as  the 
devaluation  of  the  dollar,  occasional  bad 
harvests,  and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  mo- 
nopoly power  by  the  OPEC  cartel. 

The  factors  undoubtedly  have  nlayed  a  role 
in  the  inflation  process.  But  concentration 
on  them  obscures  the  fundamental  cause 
of  the  price  revolution  of  our  times — namely, 
the  philosophic  and  political  currents  that 
were  released  in  our  country  bv  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930s,  then  by  World  War  II,  later 
still  by  the  clamor  for  a  Great  Society. 

A  nation  that  still  remembers  the  Great 
Depression  and  the  remarkable  demonstra- 
tion during  World  War  11  of  our  nation's 
capacity  to  produce  both  "guns  and  butter" 


naturally  places  a  high  value  on  continuing 
good  times.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  peo- 
ple to  want  the  government  to  promote  full 
employment.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for  an 
urbanized  industrial  society  to  expect  some 
protection  against  the  hazards  of  old  age,  un- 
employment, poor  health,  and  bad  housing. 
It  Is  not  unreasonable  for  a  compassionate 
people  to  expect  the  government  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  for  citizens  to  be  concerned 
about  the  degradation  of  the  environment 
and  the  hazards  to  health,  and  safety  of  both 
workers  and  consumers.  And  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable in  a  democracy  for  particular  groups 
to  seek  to  advance  their  own  economic  inter- 
ests by  political  means. 

However,  these  wide-ranging  and  insistent 
political  demands  and  the  government's  re- 
sponse to  them  are  basically  responsible  for 
the  present  virulent  inflation.  Our  govern- 
ment has  promoted  inflation  in  three  ways: 
by  persistently  biasing  economic  policies  to- 
ward stimulus:  by  continually  Interfering 
with  the  forces  of  market  competition  in  or- 
der to  benefit  special  groups:  and  by  pursu- 
ing objectives  for  the  environment  and  for 
the  health  and  .safety  of  our  citizens  in  need- 
lessly expensive  ways.  A  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  the  third  of  these;  I  will  con- 
centrate on  the  first  two. 

Our  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  have  been 
biased  toward  stimulus  because  of  the  pres- 
sure on  government  to  keep  unemployment 
low.  The  bias  has  been  evident  throughout 
the  postwar  period;  even  in  the  first  Elsen- 
hower administration,  in  which  I  served,  the 
government  was  inclined  to  respond  with 
greater  alacrity  and  force  to  signs  of  rising 
unemployment  than  to  signs  of  over-fuU 
employment.  But  the  bias  tended  to  grow, 
partly  because  rising  Incomes  during  the 
1950s  and  early  1960s  were  not  yet  accompa- 
nied by  rapid  infiatlon.  As  people  became 
more  prosperous,  they  also  became  less  tol- 
erant of  the  imperfections  in  our  society: 
and  as  years  of  little  infiatlon  succeeded  oiie 
another,  they  grew  less  concerned  about  in- 
flation. These  trends  in  public  attitudes  were 
constantly  stirred  by  reformist  thought,  and 
they  merged  with  a  tendency  among  policy 
makers  toward  greater  boldness — a  tendency 
that  culminated  in  the  unprecedented  effort 
under  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson  to 
accelerate  the  growth  of  an  already  expand- 
ing economy  by  a  massive  cut  in  business  and 
personal  Income  taxes.  This  effort,  the  major 
venture  of  the  so-called  New  Economics,  was 
initially  counted  as  a  brilliant  success.  But 
as  our  economy  was  pressed  to  its  limits  by 
expansionist  policies,  it  became  highly  in- 
flation-prone: and  the  rest  is  history. 

A  stimulative  bias  has  been  imparted  to 
fiscal  policy  not  only  by  the  government's 
efforts  to  keep  unemployment  low  but  also 
by  its  response  to  demands  for  economic  and 
social  reforms — even  when  they  involved 
massive  redistribution  of  incomes  Since 
World  War  II.  the  government  has  steadily 
expanded  the  social  insurance  program — ex- 
tending its  coverage  to  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  1950s,  adding  disability  insur- 
ance in  1957  and  Medicare  in  1966.  and  re- 
peatedly improving  the  benefit  levels  and 
other  terms  of  old  age  and  unemployment 
Insurance  It  has  sharply  expanded  the  scale 
of  assistance  to  the  disadvantaged  among  us, 
starting  with  the  Great  Society  programs  in 
the  1960s  and  continuing  in  the  1970s  And 
it  has  become  excessively  responsive  to  de- 
mands from  special  Interest  groups  for  sub- 
sidies, tax  concessions,  or  preferential  credit 
arrangements. 

In  pursuing  these  actions,  far  too  little  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  inflationary  af- 
fects of  federal  budgets.  Federal  spending 
tends  to  be  more  Inflationary  than  private 
spending,  first  because  government  is  usually 
less  efficient  than  private  enterprise,  second, 
because   government   has  encumbered   Itself 


with  especially  high  labor  costs,  third,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  System  cannot  as 
a  practical  matter  offset  an  upsurge  in  fed- 
eral rpendlng  to  the  same  degree  as  an  up- 
surge in  private  spending  Nevertheless,  fed- 
eral spending  would  have  had  relatively  little 
stimulative  effect  on  the  economy  if  It  had 
been  accompanied  by  balancing  Increases  in 
tax  revenues  or  if  the  Increases  in  socl&l 
welfare  expenditures  had  been  offset  by  cuts 
In  other  expenditures  But  support  for  such 
balancing  actions  has  not  been  strong  enough 
to  overcome  the  pressure  from  the  benefl- 
ciarles  of  fiscal  largesse  TTie  consequence  is 
that  the  federal  budget  has  been  more  stimu- 
lative in  recent  times,  as  It  is  again  this  year, 
than  the  public  has  realized  or  than  the 
Congress  itself  has  Intended 

It  was  because  of  lack  of  control  over  the 
consequences  of  Its  separate  budget  decisions 
that  Congress  adopted  new  procedures  in  the 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  In  essence,  they  require 
Congress  to  ensure  that  the  detailed  taxing 
and  spending  decisions  conform  with  its 
overall  fiscal  plan  While  the  new  procedures 
represent  an  important  step  forward.  Con- 
gress is  having  considerable  difficulty  in  ap- 
plying them  The  very  circumstances  that 
originally  called  forth  the  reform  are  still 
at  work — that  is,  the  constituencies  in  favor 
of  tax  cuts  and  spending  increases  are  better 
organized  and  politically  stronger  than  those 
favoring  spending  cuts 

The  effects  of  these  pressures  can  be  traced 
in  the  steep  ascent  of  Kovemment  outlays 
during  the  1960s  and  1970s.  Federal  expendi- 
tures first  exceeded  $100  billion  in  1962.  but 
they  have  escalated  rapidly  since  then.  The 
$200  billion  mark  was  crossed  In  1971,  the 
$300  billion  mark  In  1975,  the  $400  billion 
mark  In  1977,  and  the  $500  billion  mark  In 
1979.  Tax  revenues  meanwhile  also  rose 
sharply,  but  they  have  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  expenditures  The  result  has  been  a  vir- 
tually unbroken  string  of  deficits,  extending 
from  1961  to  the  present.  This  acceleration 
of  federal  st)endlng  reflects  the  prolifera- 
tion of  social  programs — more  and  more 
snendlne  on  Income  security,  veterans'  bene- 
fits, food  stamps,  education,  manpower  train- 
ing, health  and  medical  care,  community 
development,  and  so  on  Even  before  1965 
social  welfare  expenditures  from  all  public 
funds  were  prowlnc  faster  than  our  gross 
national  product.  But  once  the  Great  So- 
ciety proerams  got  under  way,  such  expendi- 
tures exploded.  Increaslne  from  12  percent 
of  the  eross  national  product  In  1965  to  about 
20  percent  at  present. 

Undue  stimulus  through  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  tends  to  generate  Inflationary 
pressures  by  causing  the  aggregate  demand 
for  goods  and  services  to  rise  above  the  level 
that  can  be  supplied  at  existing  prices.  That 
Is  how  the  current  Inflation  was  precipitated 
in  the  fatal  year  1965,  when  our  government 
sought  simultaneously  to  flght  a  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  to  launch  the  Great  Society  at 
home  while  reducing  tax  rates  Instead  of 
raising  them. 

But  even  when  aggregate  demand  Is  grow- 
ing at  a  moderate  rate,  Inflatlonarv  pressures 
may  be  released  by  a  faltering  of  aggregate 
supply,  and  this  too  has  happened  In  our 
country  Since  the  mld-1960's,  and  particu- 
larly since  1973,  improvements  In  productivi- 
ty— that  Is,  output  per  hour  worked — have 
slowed  sharplv  In  the  private  sector  Last 
year  productivity  actually  declined  Just  as 
rising  costs  of  Imports  tend  to  make  us  poor- 
er as  a  nation,  so  too  does  sluggish  produc- 
tivity Something  must  then  give:  If  some 
grouDS  are  able  to  maintain  or  Improve  their 
position,  the  burden  will  fall  on  the  rest 
of  the  economy.  It  Is  not  enough  that  we 
constrain  the  explosive  growth  In  our  de- 
mands for  the  good  things  of  life;  until  we 
manage  to  restore  the  uptrend  in  produc- 
tivity, we  must  accept  a  lower  standard  of 
living. 
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ticult  adjustments  forced  on  many  businesses  The  president  and  the  congressional  lead-  investors  may  not  understand  the  Impllca- 
and  their  employees  by  the  adoption  of  the  ership  should  agree  that  the  budget  shoiUd  tions  for  them    In  that  case  they  will  con- 
first  three  parts  of  the  suggested  program.  be  In  balance  as  the  economy  moves  along  tlnue  raising  prices,  wage  rates,  aad  interest 
Mv  .sueeestions  for  dealing  with  inflation  that  path.  The  president  each  year  will  sub-  late-i  at  the  pace  that  had  become  customary 
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Neither  Congress  nor  the  Amerlctui  peo- 
ple as  yet  show  sufficient  appreciation  of 
this  somber  fact.  The  many  years  of  rising 
real  Incomes  earlier  jn  the  postwar  period 
have  led  the  public  to  expect  continuing 
gams,  and  even  to  demand  them  as  a  right. 
When  prices  are  going  up  rapidly,  workers 
feel  Justined  in  insisting  that  their  wages 
rise  still  faster  Whether  or  not  employers 
share  this  view,  they  are  bound  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  on  worker  moraie 
of  insisting  on  a  smaller  increase.  And  when 
they  grant  pretty  much  what  workers  de- 
mand, as  they  often  do.  they  ordinarily  find 
it  necessary  to  raise  prices  correspondingly. 
Firms  in  this  position  are  often  in  danger  of 
pricing  themselves  out  of  the  market  and 
having  to  lay  off  workers.  But  if  such  a 
pattern  Is  widespread,  the  expected  rise  in 
unemployment  may  well  call  forth  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  that  in  effect  validate  the 
wage  and  price  increases.  Moreover,  business- 
men whose  sales  are  suffering  because  of 
their  pricing  policies  are  likely  to  Join  with 
union  officials  in  demanding  that  the  gov- 
ernment protect  them  from  "'unfair"  com- 
petition. 

This  brings  me  to  the  role  of  government 
in  fostering  Inflation  by  acting  in  restraint 
of  trade  In  principle,  most  of  us  recognize 
that  the  whole  nation  profits  from  the 
market  forces  that  reward  the  firms  and 
industries  with  the  lowest  costs  and  prices 
and  that  penalize  those  unable  to  compete 
effectively  Congressmen,  businessmen,  union 
leaders,  editorial  writers,  people  In  all  walks 
of  life  will  assert  this  In  principle;  but  In 
practice  many  of  us  take  a  different  view. 
Let  any  vocal  group  be  exposed  to  the  pen- 
alties of  the  market— an  Industry  like  steel 
or  textiles  or  shoes  that  is  pressed  by  foreign 
competition,  a  firm  like  Chrysler  that  is 
suffering  from  mistaken  management  deci- 
sions, farmers  in  financial  difficulty  because 
they  paid  exorbitant  prices  for  land — and 
there  Is  a  rush  to  Washington  to  demand 
government  protection  or  assistance.  Many 
find  their  demands  granted  by  a  sympathet- 
ic government.  Usually,  the  bounty  lavished 
on  these  groups  is  much  smaller  than  the 
costs  simultaneously  Imposed  on  the  nation 
as  a  whole  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  But 
In  these  proceedings  the  voice  of  the  gen- 
eral public  Is  often  hardly  audible  against 
the  clamor  of  the  petitioners. 

The  governments  willingness  to  sacrifice 
the  public  Interest  for  the  sake  of  protect- 
ing special  interests  from  the  rigors  of 
competition  Is  one  of  the  oldest  chapters 
In  our  economic  hlstorv  Prom  the  tariff  laws 
of  the  nineteenth  century  through  the  la- 
bor and  agricultural  legislation  of  recent 
years  the  theme  is  the  same;  the  differences 
lie  only  in  the  details  of  which  groups  are 
given  how  much,  and  how  large  is  the  re- 
sulting rise  in  prices  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  As  I  and  other  economists  have  testi- 
fied many  times  before  congressional  com- 
mittees, the  minimum  wage  not  only  in- 
creases labor  costs  but  contributes  to  the 
grave  problem  of  youth  unemolovmenf 
subsidizing  farmers  to  cut  back  production 
both  raises  the  cost  and  reduces  the  supply 
of  food,  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  tends  to 
raise  construction  costs  throughout  the 
country-  And  yet  in  1977  Congress  mandated 
successive  Increases  In  the  minimum  wage- 
in  1977  and  1978  It  raised  farm  price  sup- 
f°'^S,!;"'*  extended  acreage  restrictions;  and 
In  1979  It  rejected  all  efforts  to  narrow  the 
application  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Just  a 
few  months  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  to  keep  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission from  removing  barriers  to  competl- 

fXit".       J".!i"*'  P^""""  ^"<^  '^^"aln  other 
r^^,l   "   Evidently.  Congress  wUl  not  even 
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gle  political   party   nor   to   a  single   branch 
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of  government.  One  listens  with  a  sense  of 
dismay  to  those  candidates  for  president  who 
promise  to  cure  infiation  by  massive  cuts  in 
taxes.  And  the  Administration's  voluminous 
budget  document  for  fiscal  year  1981,  as  Is 
now  widely  acknowledged,  gave  only  feeble 
lip  service  to  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint: 
the  more  deeply  one  probes  into  that  docu- 
ment the  more  one  grieves  over  its  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  our  domestic  crisis.  For 
the  current  fiscal  year— 1980— the  estimates 
of  federal  outlays  and  of  the  deficit  run 
sharply  higher  than  the  official  projection 
made  only  three  months  earlier.  Further 
enormous  increases  in  spending  were  pro- 
jected for  fiscal  year  1981  and  later  years. 
And,  still  sadder  to  relate,  the  budget  docu- 
ment did  not  even  mention  that  existing  law 
literally  requires  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
1981. 

If  the  January  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  reflects  recent  Adminis- 
tration thinking,  as  I  presume  it  does,  it 
makes  equally  discouraging  reading  The 
thesis  it  advances  that  our  problems  are 
largely  due  to  the  recent  increases  in  oil 
prices  bespeaks  either  misunderstanding  or 
unwillingness  to  face  reality.  Other  indus- 
trial countries,  including  some  that  import 
all  rather  than  half  of  their  oil.  have  ex- 
perienced the  same  price  increases  without  a 
corresponding  acceleration  of  inflation.  An 
Insight  Into  the  melancholy  priorities  of  the 
Administration  was  offered  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  President  deferred  the  date 
for  achieving  the  legislatively  targeted  rates 
for  both  unemployment  and  Inflation;  for 
the  former  the  target  rate  of  4  percent  was 
deferred  from  1983  to  1985.  or  by  two  years, 
but  for  the  latter  the  target  rate  of  3  percent 
was  deferred  to  1988.  or  by  five  years 

These  documents — the  budget  and  the 
CDuncll's  report — plainly  conveyed  to  the 
business  and  financial  community  that  the 
Administration  had  no  effective  program  for 
coping  with  Inflation.  This  mesmge.  together 
with  the  startling  January  increases  in  con- 
sumer and  producer  prices,  brought  on  the 
recent  collapse  in  the  bond  market.  Market 
participants  drew  the  inference  that  prices 
of  goods  and  services  are  likely  to  rise  much 
faster  than  they  had  thought  earlier;  hence 
the  inflation  premium  built  into  bond  yields 
shot  up  and  bond  prices  dropped  correspond- 
ingly. 

Is  there  much  hope  that  we  can  overcome 
inflation?  The  members  of  Congress  can  an- 
swer that  question  better  than  I.  Apparently, 
there  was  some  shock  value  in  the  price  fig- 
ures for  January.  According  to  the  press, 
these  figures  created  symptoms  of  panic  in 
the  Administration,  and  they  have  led  to  a 
searching  reexamination  of  current  policies. 
The  budgetary  cuts  Just  announced  are  to 
b3  welcomed  as  a  useful  first  step.  However, 
the  effects  of  these  and  of  the  other  new 
policy  measures  on  Inflation  are  likely  to  be 
temporary  unless  they  are  soon  followed 
by  the  credible  longer-run  program  that  our 
country  needs. 

I  will  try  In  the  time  remaining  to  sketch 
the  kind  of  program  that  I  think  can  prove 
effective  Given  the  momentum  that  infla- 
tion has  gained,  we  should  not  expect  It  to 
end  abruptly.  But  we  can  no  longer  afford 
a  gradualist  policy,  calling  for  the  applica- 
tion of  mild  measures  over  a  period  of  per- 
haps five  to  ten  years,  such  as  still  appears  to 
be  favored  In  many  circles.  A  gradualist 
policy  has  the  ring  of  prudence  and  caution, 
but  the  very  caution  that  inspires  It  Is  also 
likely  to  lead  to  Its  premature  suspension 
or  abandonment  In  practice.  Economic  life 
is  sublect  to  all  sorts  of  disturbances  and 
surprises.  As  has  happened  In  the  past,  a 
business  recession  or  some  other  untoward 
development  can  readily  overwhelm  and 
topple  a  gradualist  timetable  for  curing  in- 
flation In  the  present  economic  environ- 
ment, gradualist  policies  offer  little  hope  of 
success 


In  order  to  make  real  headway  in  the 
fight  against  Inflation,  it  has  become  essen- 
tial to  rout  inflationary  psychology— that  is, 
to  make  people  feel  that  Inflation  In  our 
country  can  be.  and  that  before  long  it  prob- 
ably will  be.  brought  under  control.  Such 
a  change  in  national  psychology  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  marginal  adjustments  of 
public  policy.  In  view  of  the  stiong  and  wide- 
spread expectations  of  Inflation  that  pre- 
vail at  present,  fairly  drastic  and  consist- 
ently applied  therapy  is  needed  to  turn  In- 
flationary  psychology  around. 

Last  autumn,  I  made  four  specific  sugges- 
tions that  I  shall  elaborate  on  today.  The 
first  called  for  a  legislative  revision  of  the 
budget  process  that  would  make  It  much 
more  difficult  to  run  deficits  and  that  would 
serve  as  the  Initial  step  toward  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  directed  to  the  same  end. 
My  proposal  would  require  a  balanced  budg- 
et unless  a  deficit  were  authorized  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  simple  majority — say, 
two-thirds — of  each  house  of  Congress.  Such 
a  measure  would  demonstrate  to  the  public 
that  the  Congress  is  finally  ready  to  take 
stern  and  responsible  action  to  end  the  per- 
sistent budget  deficits  that  have  nourished 
our  Inflation. 

Deficits  can,  of  course,  be  eliminated 
either  by  raising  taxes  or  by  cutting  expend- 
itures. I  believe  the  national  interest  would 
now  be  best  served  by  expenditure  cuts. 
Significant  reductions,  however,  are  becom- 
ing difficult  to  achieve  because  of  rapid 
growth  of  social  security  and  the  other  en- 
titlement programs  that  are  automatically 
chained  to  rising  prices  I  therefore  urge 
the  Congress  to  consider  carefully  various 
proposals  to  weaken  the  tie  between  the 
price  Indexes  and  outlays  under  these  pro- 
grams. Insofar  as  that  can  be  done  without 
injuring  those  truly  In  need.  In  addition  to 
Its  beneficial  effect  on  federal  spending,  such 
a  course  would  strengthen  the  constituency 
opposed  to  inflation,  and  it  would  also  set 
a  constructive  example  for  the  private 
economy. 

My  second  suggestion  called  for  a  com- 
mitment by  Congress  to  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  dismantling  regulations —  such  as  those 
imposed  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act — that  have 
been  impeding  the  competitive  process,  and 
for  modifying  others — particularly  those  con- 
cerned with  the  environment,  health,  and 
safety — that  have  been  running  up  costs 
and  prices  unnecessarily.  As  every  student  of 
the  subject  now  recognizes,  the  burdens  Im- 
posed by  our  far-flung  regulatory  apparatus 
have  become  enormous;  thoroughgoing  re- 
form Is  long  overdue 

My  third  suggestion  called  for  congres- 
sional endorsement  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
efforts  to  curb  Inflation.  I  have  said  little 
about  monetary  policy  today  because  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Reserve  Is  proceeding  in  the 
right  direction;  the  only  ouestlon  Is  whether 
Congress  and  the  public  will  permit  It  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  From  my  service  on  the  Board 
I  learned  about  the  limits  on  the  ability  of  a 
central  bank — even  an  indeoendent  central 
bank  such  as  ours — to  combat  inflation  In 
the  absence  of  strong  and  steadfast  support 
from  the  Congress  A  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress  maklm?  a  commitment  to 
such  support  would  permit  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  act  forthrightly  and  with  vigor. 

My  final  suggestion  called  for  legislation 
scheduling  reductions  in  business  taxes  In 
each  of  tbe  next  five  to  seven  years — the  re- 
duction to  be  quite  small  in  the  first  two 
years  but  to  become  substantial  in  later 
years.  This  sort  of  tax  legislation  would 
not  run  up  the  budget  deficit  In  this 
critical  year  or  next;  It  would  thus  scru- 
pulously avoid  fanning  the  fires  of  in- 
flation Its  passage  would,  however,  release 
Dowerful  forces  to  exoand  caoltal  Investment, 
thereby  ImoroVn?  the  nation's  oroducttvlty 
and  exerting  downward  pressure  on  prices 
later  on  Such  tax  leels'atlon  would  also  help 
In  the  more  immediate  future  to  ease  the  dlf- 
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flcult  adjustments  forced  on  many  businesses 
and  their  employees  by  the  adoption  of  the 
first  three  parts  of  the  suggested  program. 

My  suggestions  for  dealing  with  inflation 
are  designed  to  shake  the  conviction  now 
held  by  many  millions  of  Americans  that  In- 
flation will  continue  over  the  long  future.  I 
recognize  that  the  first  three  suggestions 
would  impose  some  hardships  on  people,  per- 
haps many  people,  for  a  while.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  can  no  longer  be  avoided  A  failure 
to  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with  the 
problem  of  inflation  would  ultimately  result 
in  far  greater  hardships  and  It  might  even 
pndanger  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  Is  highly  Important  for  Congress  and 
the  general  public  to  understand  that  time 
Is  working  against  us;  the  longer  inflation 
persists,  the  more  difficult  It  will  be  to  sub- 
due it.  Day  by  day  inflationary  expectations 
are  becoming  more  widespread  and  more 
deeply  embedded.  Once  peojile  are  persuaded 
that  Inflation  has  become  the  national  way 
of  life,  they  are  apt  to  spend  more  and  save 
less;  in  other  words,  they  will  modify  their 
behavior  in  ways  that  tend  to  validate  that 
belief.  But  more  ominously,  growing  num- 
bers are  entering  into  longer-term  contrac- 
tual commitments  with  respect  to  Interest 
rates,  wages,  rents,  or  prices  that  can  prove 
disastrous  once  inflation  Is  curbed.  As  the 
clock  ticks  on  there  is  steady  growth  in  the 
number  of  people  who.  despite  sincere 
rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  have  become  fear- 
ful of  what  will  happen  when  inflation  stops. 
The  time  available  for  averting  a  disastrous 
climax  to  our  Inflation  Is  therefore  running 
short. 

(Prom  the  Economist,  March  1980] 

Fighting  Inflation;   A  Radical  Fbee- 
Market  Proposal 

I  do  not  propose  to  spend  any  of  my 
allotted  ten  minutes  arguing  the  m.erlts  of 
price  and  wage  controls.  Anyone  who  is  old 
enough  to  have  lived  through  the  experi- 
ence of  1971-1974  and  still  "believes  In" 
controls  Is  beyond  my  powers  of  persuasion. 

I  address  myself  to  those  who  believe,  as 
I  do.  that  It  Is  time  for  a  decisive  change  In 
policy  to  fight  Infiation  but  who.  while 
realizing  the  deficiencies  of  controls,  think 
there  is  no  alternative  that  would  be  de- 
cisive. I  would  like  to  suggest  a  ten-point 
program  which  would  be  a  decisive  change, 
which  would  end  the  Inflation,  which  does 
not  Include  controls,  and  which  would  be 
appropriate  for  a  free  economy. 

The  president  should  call  upon  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  to  meet 
with  him  In  private  and  work  out  an  agree- 
ment for  a  nonpartisan,  long-run  commit- 
ment to  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  that 
will  end  inflation  (or  reduce  It  to  a  negli- 
gible rate)  in  the  United  States  In  five  years. 
The  agreement  should  then  be  announced 
with  the  concurrence  of  all  the  parties. 

The  agreement  should  Include  the  speci- 
fication of  a  target  path  for  nominal  GNP 
(ONP  In  current  dollars)  that  would  signifi- 
cantly reduce  Its  growth  rate  over  the  next 
five  years.  Nominal  GNP  Is  chosen  as  a  target 
because  the  government  Is  capable  of  achiev- 
ing the  target  reasonably  closely  by  the  use 
of  Its  fiscal  and  monetary  Instruments,  and 
because  if  the  rate  of  Increase  of  nominal 
GNP  Is  significantly  reduced  the  rate  of  In- 
flation must  In  time  also  decline  signifi- 
cantly. The  administration  has  projected  In 
Its  budget  annual  Increases  of  nominal  GNP 
beginning  In  1981  of  10.7  percent.  12  8  per- 
cent, 12.9  percent,  12.0  percent,  and  110  per- 
cent. These  Increases  are  extremely  unlikely 
to  be  consistent  with  any  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  the  Inflation  rate.  The  agre«»d  target 
path  for  nominal  GNP,  beginning  in  1981, 
should  be  something  like  successive  Increases 
of  9  percent,  8  percent.  7  percent.  6  percent, 
and  5  percent. 


The  president  and  the  congressional  lead- 
ership should  agree  that  the  budget  should 
be  In  balance  as  the  economy  moves  along 
that  path.  The  president  each  year  will  sub- 
mit a  budget  which  would  be  in  balance  In 
each  of  the  next  five  years  if  the  economy 
is  on  the  target  path.  The  congressional  lead- 
ership will  use  Its  Infiuence  to  have  the  an- 
nual congressional  budget  resolutions  meet 
the  test  of  balance  under  the  same  condi- 
tions. In  years  when  nominal  GNP  runs 
above  the  path  there  should  be  a  surplus; 
when  nominal  GNP  is  below  the  path  there 
should  be  a  deficit. 

The  president  and  the  congressional  lead- 
ership should  agree  to  a  celling  on  nonde- 
fense  expenditures  that  would  be  declining 
as  a  percentage  of  the  target  GNP.  In  1960 
nondefense  expenditures  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment were  9.5  percent  of  GNP.  By  this 
year  the  ratio  had  risen  to  17.2  percent. 
Agreement  on  a  reduction  of  this  ratio  is  es- 
sential to  make  the  agreement  on  balancing 
the  budget  credible  Just  how  much  the  ratio 
should  be  reduced  is  a  fundamental  politi- 
cal question  to  be  worked  out  by  the  presi- 
dent and  the  congressional  leadership  In 
the  context  of  the  need  for  increasing  the 
ratio  of  defense  expenditures  to  GNP  and 
the  strong  case  that  can  be  made  for  tax 
rate  reduction  In  order  to  promote  economic 
growth  The  total  tax  burden  is  likely  to  re- 
main high,  and  this  calls  for  an  open-minded 
effort  to  redistribute  the  tax  burden  In  order 
to  remove  unnecessary  obstacles  to  growth. 

The  congressional  budgetary  procedure 
should  be  revised  to  extend  its  application 
to  five  years  Instead  of  one  The  budget  reso- 
lutions adopted  by  the  Congress  each  year 
should  specify  limits  to  expenditures  for 
each  of  the  next  five  years  in  each  of  the 
major  categories  of  the  budget.  Authoriza- 
tion or  appropriation  bills  that  would  con- 
flict with  these  limits  would  be  out  of  order. 
This  Is  essential  to  correct  the  situation  In 
which  a  large  part  of  each  year's  budget  Is 
considered  to  be  uncontrollable  as  a  result  of 
legislation  enacted  outside  the  discipline  of 
the  annual  budget  process  This  procedure 
would  not  preclude  revisions  of  the  five-year 
program  annually,  or  more  frequently  In 
emergencies,  but  would  require  all  decisions 
to  be  taken  with  an  explicit  commitment  to 
their  longer  run  consequences 

The  President  should  be  given  authority 
to  Impound  mot  spend)  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds  as  necessary  to  conform  to 
the  balanced-budget  requirement. 

The  President  should  appoint  a  secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ■»-ho  Is  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion narty  (that  is.  President  Carter  should 
aopolnt  a  Republican)  to  help  assure  the  bi- 
partisan character  of  the  antl-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram. 

In  reporting  to  the  Congress  semi-annu- 
ally on  Its  targets  for  monetary  growth,  as 
required  under  existing  law,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve should  state  the  target  money  growth 
rates  that  It  believes  are  necessary  to  achieve 
the  target  levels  of  nominal  ONP  arrived  at 
in  agreement  with  the  administration  and 
the  congressional  leadership  as  specified  In 
point  2. 

Coneresc  should  act  affirmatively  on  the 
Federal  Reserve's  announced  targets  for 
monetary  growth,  adontlng  a  resolution 
either  endorsing  the  tareets  or  recommend- 
ing others  Present  legislation,  establishes  a 
procedure  for  the  Coneress  to  do  this,  after 
the  Federal  Reserve  makes  Its  report  to  Con- 
gress, but  It  has  not  been  done  The  oblec- 
tlve  of  affirmative  action  would  be  to  correct 
the  common  belief  that  the  Federal  Reserve's 
antl-lnfiatlon  policy  Is  at  best  only  tolerated 
by  the  Congress  and  will  be  under  political 
attack  at  the  first  sign  of  difficulty 

There  Is  daneer  that  although  the  govern- 
ment's Intention  to  slow  down  the  growth  of 
nominal  ONP.  and  so  slow  Inflation,  Is  clearly 
stated  and  believed,  businesses,  unions,  and 


investors  may  not  understand  the  implica- 
tions for  them  In  that  case  they  will  con- 
tinue raising  prices,  wage  rates,  aad  interest 
laie-i  at  the  pace  that  had  become  customary 
during  the  Inflation  period,  and  the  transi- 
tion to  a  nonlnflationary  world  will  be  pain- 
ful. In  lost  employment  and  production. 

To  help  reduce  these  transitional  diffi- 
culties, the  administration  should  Initiate 
a  "Life  Without  Inflation"  program.  The  idea 
is  derived  from  a  condition  and  a  program 
that  existed  near  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Many  years  of  depression  and  war  had 
elajjsed  since  we  had  last  experienced  peace- 
time high  employment  There  was  fear  that 
we  would  relapse  into  depression  when  the 
war  ended  One  difficulty  was  that  businesses 
would  not  know  what  a  postwar  peacetime 
prosperity  would  be  like  and  would  plan  on 
employment,  production  and  Investment 
levels  that  might  seem  prudent  in  the  light 
of  their  previous  depression  experience  This 
could  hamper  the  achievement  of  postwar 
high  employment,  even  if  the  general  condi- 
tions were  otherwise  favorable 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Development 
(CED).  an  organization  of  businessmen,  was 
established  in  1942  mainly  to  deal  with  this 
problem  It  worked  out  a  scenario  for  the 
likely  performance  of  the  national  economy. 
In  terms  of  employment  and  output  Subor- 
dinate committees  were  set  up  to  make  simi- 
lar projections  for  Individual  Industries  and 
regions.  A  large  number  of  volunteers  went 
around  the  country  meeting  with  Industry 
and  civic  groups  to  explain  what  economic 
life  would  be  like  in  postwar  prosperity,  with 
the  aim  of  getting  private  decision  makers 
to  adjust  their  plans  to  that  prospect.  As  It 
turned  out,  the  postwar  transition  was  ac- 
complished more  smoothly  than  anyone  had 
anticipated,  and  the  CED  effort  probably 
contributed  to  this  result,  although  no  one 
can  say  how  much. 

In  a  parallel  situation  today,  the  govern- 
ment should  initiate  a  program  to  spell  out 
what  the  behavior  of  the  economy  would 
be  like  In  a  smooth  transition  to  a  nonln- 
flationary world  and  to  spread  understand- 
ing of  that  prospect  throughout  the  country 
Although  the  government  should  Initiate 
this  program.  It  should  turn  its  execution 
over  to  a  private  organization,  possibly  one 
newly  created  Jointly  by  the  APL-CTO  &nd 
one  or  more  of  the  business  associations.  It 
would  mainly  try  to  study,  discuss,  and  ex- 
plain to  people  the  patterns  of  prices  and 
wages  that  would  be  most  beneficial  to  them 
in  adapting  to  an  economy  without  inflation. 
People  should  learn  that  vk-lth  the  govern- 
ment's new,  tighter  restraint  on  the  rise  of 
nominal  GNP,  failure  to  moderate  their  price 
and  wage  increases  -will  cause  loss  to  them 
In  sales  and  employment,  and  that  this  will 
be  true  whether  or  not  other  businesses  and 
workers  are  adapting  to  the  less  inflationary 
environment.  This  Is  not  an  incomes  policy 
The  patterns  of  wage  and  price  behavior 
would  not  be  set  by  the  government,  and 
there  w-ould  be  no  attempt  by  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  them,  even  by  persuasion 
Moreover,  the  success  of  the  effort  would  de- 
pend on  the  prior  acceptance  of  the  Idea 
that  the  government  will  stick  by  Its  anti- 
Inflatlon  policy,  so  that  businesses  and  work- 
ers cannot  escape  the  choices  Imposed  by 
that  fact. 

I  believe  that  such  a  program,  as  I  said 
at  the  outset,  would  end  the  Inflation  in  a 
way  that  Is  consistent  with  a  free  economy. 
The  process  of  ending  the  Inflation  will  un- 
doubtedly entail  a  period  In  which  output 
and  employment  are  less  than  we  would 
like  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  wav  to  avoid 
that,  starting  from  where  we  are  But  I  t>e- 
lleve  that  the  costs  of  ending  the  inflation 
will  be  greater  the  longer  we  defer  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end  Also,  I  believe  that  the 
costs  win  be  less  the  clearer  Is  the  govern- 
ment's  commitment   to   the  persistence   of 
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Its  antl-lnflatlonary  policy  and  the  better  is 
the  public's  understanding  of  its  implica- 
tions. That  is  what  my  proposal  attempts  to 
provide.  i 


ernment  must  address  the  problem  squarely 
by  cutting  inflation,  taxation  and  regulation; 
It  Is  not  a  problem  that  will  Just  go  away. 


His  reputation  with  the  Board  as  an 
expert  in  labor  law  and  a  brilliant  theo- 
retician was  well  established  by  the  time 
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thing,  the  record  tells  us  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  office  will  be  assured. 
We  have  heard  it  charged  that  not- 


He  was  required  to  respond  to  inquir- 
ies from  outside  his  agency  by  providing 
technical  information  and  assistance- 


recommend  a  complaint  to  the  Board  for 
a  hearing  or  can  decide  on  his  o\vn  to 
Ignore  a  complaint,  That  i.s  vprv    vr^n 
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Its  antl-lnflatlonary  policy  and  the  better  is 
the  public's  understanding  of  Its  ImpUca- 
tions.  That  is  what  my  proposal  attempts  to 
provide. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  15,  1980 1 
Lagging  PRODUcrrvrrr 
The  United  States  Is  experiencing  a  prob- 
lem which  threatens  to  mire  the  nation's 
standard  of  living  over  the  coming  years — 
namely,  lagging  growth  of  labor  productivity. 
Unless  productivity  growth  Is  restored.  Amer- 
icans will  find  themselves  paying  more  to 
live  and  enjoying  It  less 

Unltl  recently,  it  was  tissiuned  that  pro- 
ductivity growth  was  related  to  the  stages 
of  the  business  cycle — that  is.  productivity 
growth  usually  slows  during  recessions  and 
speeds  up  during  recoveries  However,  this 
cyclicad  view  was  contradicted  by  the  events 
of  the  past  decade,  when  the  economy  ex- 
panded at  a  fast  clip  but  average  annual 
productivity  growth  was  essentially  zero  after 
1973.  This  was  In  marked  contrast  with  the 
historical  growth  rate  of  2.4'"'  per  year  from 
1948  to  early  1973 

Writing  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
St.  Louis  review,  economist  John  A  Tatom 
.-says  that  a  combination  of  factors  came  to- 
gether to  result  In  the  flattening  of  produc- 
tivity growth — not  least  of  which  was  the 
Inept  handling  of  monetary  policy  that  re- 
sulted in  double-digit  Inflation. 

Productivity  growth  is  dependent  upon 
capital  formation.  From  mld-1972  to  mld- 
1979,  capital  outlays  per  worker  in  the 
United  States  grew  by  only  0.6'-  per  year 
compared  with  a  2  9';  rate  over  the  previous 
22  years.  Mr.  Tatom  calculates  that  invest- 
ment per  worker  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
1970s  was  17',  .  or  about  $200  billion.  lower 
than  would  have  existed  If  the  previous 
growth  pattern  had  been  maintained. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  slow  pace 
of  capital  formation.  Explanations  usually 
emphaslee  the  slack  use  of  the  economy's 
existing  resources,  the  diversion  of  funds 
from  investment  In  plant  and  equipment  to 
programs  for  health,  safety,  clean  air  and 
water,  and  to  large  federal  government  de- 
ficits which  crowd  out  private  borrowers. 

But  Inflation  has  a  manifold  effect  on 
business  Investment.  Mr  Tatom  says.  It 
undercuts  the  purchasing  power  of  flxed 
dollar  depreciation  expenses  which  results 
in  lower  real  cash  available  for  future  In- 
vestments. Also,  the  tax  treatment  of  interest 
as  Income  discourages  lenders  during  periods 
of  high  Inflation.  Additionally,  high  Infla- 
tionary expectations  make  Investment  proj- 
ects look  riskier  to  both  firms  and  Investors 
and  thus  many  projects  are  cancelled  or 
scaled  down 

Though  Mr  Tatom  does  not  stress  It,  In- 
flation also  affects  the  attitudes  of  workers 
who  see  their  standard  of  living  eroded  dur- 
ing times  of  Inflation  as  pay  awards  do  not 
keep  pace  with  price  Increases  This  problem 
IS  further  compounded  by  the  progressive 
tax  system  which  ratchets  households  into 
unprecedentedly  high  marginal  tax  brackets. 
Another  factor  at  work  in  the  1970s 
hampering  productivity  growth.  Mr.  Tatom 
says,  was  less  soendlng.  relatlvelv.  on  research 
and  development  programs.  He  contends, 
however,  that  economists  have  overem- 
phasized the  effects  of  changes  In  the  make- 
up of  the  US  labor  force  as  the  number  of 
women  and  younger  worker^  exoanded 

To  redress  the  problem.  Mr  Tatom  offers 
a  few  essential  steps  Using  monetarr  oollcy 
to  flght  Inflation  and  damnen  Inflationary 
exnectatlons  is  one  Incentives  must  be  re- 
stored bv  cutting  various  taxes,  and  reo-ula- 
tory  restrains  must  be  lifted  to  stimulate 
the  supply  of  resources  and  outout  of  the 
economy 

Lagging  nroductlvlty  growth  Is  an  insidious 
problem  tbat  seriously  endaneers  the  econ- 
omy's ability  to  grow  and  prosper.  The  gov- 


ernment must  address  the  problem  squarely 
by  cutting  inflation,  taxation  and  regulation; 
It  is  not  a  problem  that  will  just  go  away 


CONCLUSION    OF    MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
It  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 

NOMINATION    OF    WILLIAM    A 
LUBBERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  William 
A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  in  executive 
.session. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  entering  the  fifth  and  I  hope  final 
day  of  debate  on  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Lubbers  to  the  office  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board, 

Mr.  Lubbers  is  an  outstandingly  com- 
petent attorney.  His  years  of  distin- 
guished service  with  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  have  equipped  him  well 
as  an  expert  in  the  field  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  Of  more  importance, 
his  record  reveals  that  he  is  an  indi- 
vidual of  unique  knowledge,  dedication 
and  independence.  The  record  speaks 
strongly  of  his  fitness  to  become  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  In  hght  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding his  appointment,  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  care- 
fully reviewed  the  qualifications  of 
Mr.  Lubbers  and  the  arguments  made 
against  confirmation.  His  testimony,  and 
the  hearing  record,  display  Mr.  Lubbers 
as  an  individual  who  is  extremely  con- 
scientious, and  who  is  fully  aware  of  the 
tremendous  responsibility  endowed  in 
the  office  of  General  Counsel,  and  of  the 
need  to  discharge  the  functions  of  that 
office  with  independence,  fairness,  and 
impartiality. 

Indeed,  we  have  found  no  hint  of  par- 
tiality, misconduct,  or  unfairness — abso- 
lutely nothing  that  would  warrant  the 
controversy  surrounding  this  nomina- 
tion or  the  strange  and  unusual  ex- 
tended debate  of  the  last  5  days.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' unblemished  record  of  distin- 
guished service  to  his  countr>-  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  all.  He  is  a  man 
that  I  am  proud  to  stand  by  and  proud 
to  advocate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lubbers'  record  of  service  to  this 
country  began  in  World  War  II  when  he 
interrupted  his  coUege  education  to  serve 
in  the  Army.  He  served  in  the  Asiatic- 
Pacific  campaign  and  was  woimded  in 
action  in  the  campaign  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Philippines.  Following  his  honor- 
able discharge  and  his  return  home,  he 
resumed  his  formal  education  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  After  gradua- 
tion and  a  brief  period  of  time  in  the 
private  sector,  Mr.  Lubbers  entered  ci- 
vilian Government  service  with  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  Mr.  Lubbers  was 
hired  away  from  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  after  roughly  a  year  to  begin  work 
as  a  staff  attorney  with  former  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  Board  member  Abe  Murdock. 


His  reputation  with  the  Board  as  an 
expert  in  labor  law  and  a  brilliant  theo- 
retician was  well  established  by  the  time 
he  began  working  with  Board  member 
Panning  nearly  5  years  later. 

In  the  25  years  that  he  worked  with 
Board  members  Murdock  and  Panning. 
Mr.  Lubbers  acquired  a  breadth  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  labor  law  and 
Board  procedure  tiiat  could  be  paralleled 
by  few  persons  in  our  country.  He  is,  by 
virtue  of  his  background,  the  most 
knowledReable  and  competent  indi- 
vidual ever  nominated  for  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Counsel.  It  was  on  the 
basis  of  hi.s  superior  qualifications  that 
the  five-member  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  elected  Mr.  Lubbers 
.solicitor  in  July  1977,  The  vote  was 
unanimous.  One  year  later,  by  a  vote  of 
the  Board,  he  was  appointed  executive 
secretary  to  the  highest  administrative 
position  at  the  Board.  Again,  it  was  a 
question  of  the  merit  of  the  candidate. 
The  executive  secretary  position  in  the 
NLRB  is  a  competitive  service  position. 
The  candidates  were  rated  by  an  intra- 
agency  panel  and  Bill  Lubbers  received 
the  highest  rating.  His  selection  was  sup- 
ported by  both  Republican  Board 
members. 

It  is  regrettable,  indeed,  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Lubbers  to  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel  has  faced  such  an 
unparalleled  assault  of  charges,  myths, 
and  innuendo.  Over  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  his  nomination,  we  have 
sought  to  avert  those  cliarges  and  dispel 
the  myths,  one  by  one.  that  have  been 
raised  against  his  nomination. 

We  have  heard  it  charged  that  because 
Mr.  Lubber.s  has  worked  for  the  present 
chairman  of  the  Board  for  many  years, 
that  this  would  give  the  appearance  that 
he  could  not  independently  discharge  his 
duties  as  General  Counsel.  But  the  rec- 
ord answers  that  charge.  Those  who 
know  Bill  Lubbers  and  have  worked  with 
him  over  the  years  know  that  he  pos- 
.sesses  an  integrity  of  mind  that  assures 
the  independence  of  that  office.  Even  the 
opponents  of  his  nomination  grant  him 
that.  Former  General  Counsel  Mr.  Nash, 
for  example,  testified  that  he  knew  that 
the  independence  of  the  Office  of  General 
Coimsel  would  not  be  compromised.  He 
testified : 

I  am  confident  In  my  own  mind,  knowing 
Bill  Lubbers  and  John  Fanning,  that  never 
would  they  breach  either  the  letter  or  the 
spirit  of  section  3(d)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

Former  chairman  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Frank  McCul- 
lough,  similarly  sought  to  dispel  such 
fears.  He  said: 

Such  fears — or  charge.s — are  groundless. 
The  Independent  characters  of  both  men — 
and  believe  me.  I  know  them  to  be  so — fore- 
close any  possibility  of  Improper  Interven- 
tion. Mr.  Fanning  never  allowed  his  staff 
members  to  be  mere  "yes  men."  Mr.  Lubbers 
never  showed  any  tendency  In  that  direction. 
Both  men  are  acutely  aware  of  the  statutory 
separation  and  of  the  obligation  of  the  oaths 
they  take  on  sissuming  office. 

So  much  for  the  charge  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Office  of  General 
Counsel  would  be  compromised  by  the 
confirmation   of   Bill   Lubbers.   If   any- 
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thing,  the  record  tells  us  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  that  office  will  be  assured. 

We  have  heard  it  charged  that  not- 
withstandir:g  nearly  30  years  of  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Lubbers  lacks  the  practical 
experience  necessary  to  fulfill  the  pros- 
ecutorial and  administrative  functions 
of  the  Office  of  General  Counsel. 

But  the  record  answers  that  charge. 
Mr.  Lubbers  brings  qualifications  and  ex- 
perience far  superior  to  the  two  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  the  General 
Counsel's  Office.  Mr.  Irving  and  Mr. 
Nash.  The  only  two-term  General  Coun- 
sel in  the  history  of  the  Board,  Arnold 
Ordman.  has  testified  that: 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  learn  the  pro- 
cedures or  the  techniques  as  well  as  the  pit- 
falls of  litigation  strategy  than  the  kind  of 
work  that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  done  for  years 
Only  the  oldest  and  most  active  practition- 
ers in  the  labor  field  could  have  as  much 
experience. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  lacks  practical  experience.  If 
anything,  the  record  tells  us  that  the 
administration  and  prosecutorial  func- 
tions of  the  General  Counsel's  Office  will 
be  strengthened  by  the  nomination  of 
Bill  Lubbers. 

We  have  also  heard  the  charge  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  would  bring  a  pro-labor  bias 
to  the  General  Counsel's  Office.  This  is  a 
strange  argument  to  be  made  by  op- 
ponents of  the  nomination  who  in  the 
second  breath  recommend  two  labor 
imion  attorneys  for  nomination  to  the 
post. 

But  the  record  answers  the  bias  charge, 
in  any  event.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  or  a  participant  in  the  activities  of 
an  NLRB  union.  He  is  not  associated 
with  any  union.  NLRB  or  otherwise,  and 
has  no  union  affiliations.  The  one  case 
that  has  been  cited  for  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Lubbers'  pro-union  bias,  the  Dalmo 
Victor  case,  stands  for  quite  a  different 
proposition.  Far  from  being  a  pro-union 
decision,  Mr.  Lubbers'  action  in  the 
Dalmo  Victor  case,  in  favoring  the  is- 
suance of  a  complaint,  was  quite  at  odds 
with  the  union  position. 

The  other  suggested  basis  for  assert- 
ing that  Mr.  Lubbers  has  a  pro-union 
orientation  is  that  he  worked  for  the 
.A.merican  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  employees  for  a  6-month 
period  nearly  30  years  ago.  The  force  of 
that  argument  surely  does  not  merit  a 
response. 

So  much  for  the  argument  that  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  a  pro-union  bias.  The  record 
tells  us  that  Mr.  Lubbers  would  discharge 
the  responsibilities  of  the  General  Coun- 
sel's office  fairly  and  impartially. 

Finally,  we  have  heard  it  charged  that 
Mr,  Lubbers  somehow  improperly  ful- 
filled the  duties  of  office  when,  as  solic- 
itor of  the  Board,  he  extended  technical 
assistance  on  the  labor  law  reform  legis- 
lation. The  suggestion  that  Lubbers 
acted  improperly  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  solicitor  is  one  of  the  most  base- 
less and  unfair  charges  raised  in  con- 
sideration of  this  nomination.  And  the 
record  answers  that  charge.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' actions  as  solicitor  of  the  Board 
were  not  only  proper,  they  were  man- 
aated  by  the  virtue  of  his  assigned  du- 
ties as  solicitor. 
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He  was  required  to  respond  to  inquir- 
ies from  outside  his  agency  by  providing 
technical  information  and  assistance — 
not  policy  guidance— technical  guidance. 
And  that  is  all  he  did.  Now  he  is  being 
attacked  for  doing  what,  as  a  conscien- 
tious employee,  he  was  required  to  do.  So 
much  for  the  charge  that  Mr.  Luubbers 
improperly  provided  technical  assistance. 
His  actions  as  solicitor  were  not  only 
proper,  they  commend  him  strongly  as  a 
responsible  civil  servant. 

One  by  one,  the  opponents  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Lubbers  have  raised  chal- 
lenges to  his  confirmation.  One  by  one 
we  have  dispelled  those  challen::es 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  no  substantive  challenges  to  Mr.  Lub- 
bers that  remain  standing.  What  we  are 
now  left  with  is  shadows,  myths,  and  in- 
nuendos.  The  day  we  begin  guiding  our- 
selves on  unwarranted  perceptions,  on 
false  images,  myths,  or  innuendos.  that  is 
when  we  lose  our  rudder  in  life  around 
here. 

I  believe  that  in  judging  a  nomination, 
we  must  address  the  substance  of  the 
qualifications.  The  record  of  distin- 
guished service  of  Mr.  Lubbers  gives  us 
the  substance  of  his  eminent  qualifica- 
tions to  the  Office  of  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  It 
IS  time  to  come  to  judgment  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  qualifications  and  to  end 
the  debate  on  this  nomination. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN  1 .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
noted  at  the  outset  that  this  is  the  fifth 
day  of  discussion  about  this  nomination. 
I  think  there  is  a  message  in  that  state- 
ment, and  the  message  obviously  is  that 
there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  con- 
troversy about  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam Lubbers  to  the  post  of  General 
Counsel. 

It  goes  without  saying,  I  think,  that 
the  post  of  General  Counsel  is  a  sensitive 
post  and  when  one  considers  the  always 
dehcate  balance  which  needs  to  be  main- 
tained between  the  interests  of  business 
and  labor  and  when  one  further  con- 
siders the  fine  historical  record  of  co- 
operation between  management  and 
labor  in  this  country  in  contrast  to  the 
squabbling  we  see  in  other  nations,  I 
think  the  importance  of  finding  someone 
for  this  post  who  can  truly  be  impartial 
and  noncontroversial  becomes  clear  to 
everyone  involved. 

There  are  lots  of  people  who  could  fill 
this  post  well  without  creating  contro- 
versy, without  raising  suspicions  of  par- 
tiality, many,  many  persons  who  could  do 
it,  but  for  some  strange  reason  the  ad- 
ministration has  chosen  to  nominate  to 
this  post  a  man  who  has  sat  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  present  Chairman  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and 
that  just  automatically  raises  questions 
in  the  minds  of  many  on  both  sides.  I 
think  if  they  will  be  honest  about  it,  about 
partiality  and  appearances. 

The  General  Counsel  to  the  NLRB  is 
a  position  of  ver>-,  very  great  power,  in 
a  way  almost  dictatorial  power.  The  Gen- 
eral Counsel  can  on  his  own  decide  to 


recommend  a  complaint  to  the  Board  for 
a  hearing  or  can  decide  on  his  o»ti  to 
Ignore  a  complaint  That  is  very,  very 
great  power.  I  think  anyone  would  have 
to  acknowledge  that.  So  it  becomes  evem 
more  important  to  all  parties  that  the 
person  who  sits  in  that  office,  the  Office 
of  General  Counsel,  be  a  person  of  im- 
questioned  impartiality,  and  beyond  that, 
be  a  person  who  cannot  be  accused  of 
even  appearing  to  be  partial. 

I  think  that  it  just  follows  that  as  to 
anyone  who  has  been  closely  associated 
with  a  member  of  the  NLRB.  as  Mr.  Lub- 
bers has  for  20  years,  a  close  associate 
of  Mr  Fanning,  who  is  the  present  Chair- 
man, the  appointment  of  such  a  man 
with  such  connections  can  only  raise 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  interested  par- 
ties about  the  likehhood  of  whether  or 
not  they  will  receive  a  fair  hearing  should 
they  choose  to  make  a  complaint. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  administration 
insists  on  this  particular  candidate  with 
his  own  peculiar  background.  It  is  un- 
fortunate because  there  are  a  great  many 
highly  qualified  persons  who  could  fulfill 
the  responsibihties  of  the  post  of  General 
Counsel,  and  only  the  President  knows 
his  motives,  but  ever>'one  should  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  the  only 
one  who  can  fill  the  post.  There  are  lots 
of  people,  and  there  is  no  pressing  reason 
why  we  have  to  accept  this  nominee  who 
is  so  strongly  opposed  by  the  business 
commtmity  in  this  country. 

There  are  other  persons  who  are  ac- 
ceptable to  the  business  community.  In- 
deed some  with  very  close  ties  to  the  la- 
bor movement,  as  Senator  Williams  has 
pointed  out. 

Our  concerns  over  this  matter  go  be- 
yond the  matter  of  the  next  occupant  of 
the  post  of  General  Counsel.  They  go  also 
to  the  fabric  of  our  system.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  damage  that  will  be 
done  to  our  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers if  Mr.  Lubbers  is  confirmed. 

So  I  have  two  concerns:  I  am  con- 
cerned not  only  about  his  abiUty  to  act 
impartially  and  equally  importantly  have 
the  appearance  of  impartiahty.  but  I  am 
also  concerned  about  the  potential  dam- 
age to  our  system  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers if  Mr.  Lubbers,  because  of  his  unique 
background  in  association  with  a  member 
of  the  NLRB  is  confirmed.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  that  aspect  as  well 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  it  might  be 
useful  at  this  point,  with  respect  to  the 
separation  of  powers,  to  dwell  on  the 
thinking  of  some  of  those  who  helped 
frame  our  Government  in  its  early  days 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Separation  of  powers  is  the  cornerstone 
of  democracy  The  approval  of  William 
lubbers,  the  longtime  handmaiden  to 
NLRB  Chairman  Fann'n?.  would  be  a 
blow  to  the  fundamental  concept  of  sep- 
aration of  powers  that  would  take  years 
to  overcome. 

The  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers 
was  most  eloquently  described  in  The 
Federalist  papers  bv  Hamilton  and  Mad- 
ison. Excerpts  from  various  papers  are 
pertinent  to  this  discussion 

I  wish  to  quote  from  The  Federalist 
No.  37.  which  was  written  by  Madison: 

When  we  pass  from  the  worVs  of  nature.  In 
which  all  the  delineations  are  oerfectlv  ac- 
curate, and  appear  to  be  otherwise  only  from 
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the  Imperfection  of  the  eye  which  surveys  ments  ought  not  to  be  directly  and  completely 
them,  to  the  institutions  of  man.  In  which  administered  by  either  of  the  other  depart- 
the  obscurltv  arises  as  well  from  the  object     ments.   It  Is  equally   evident,   that   none  of 
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nization of  the  Supreme  Court:  In  Its  being 
composed  of  a  distinct  body  of  magistrates. 
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the  Imperfection  of  the  eye  which  surveys 
them,  to  the  Institutions  of  man.  In  which 
the  obscurity  arises  as  well  from  the  object 
Itself  as  from  the  organ  by  which  it  Is  con- 
templated, we  must  pcrcleve  the  necessity  of 
moderating  still  further  our  expectations  and 
hopes  from  the  efforts  of  human  sagacity. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  did  miss  the  refer- 
ence. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Federalist  pa- 
pers No.  37. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Thirty-seven? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr  WILLL^MS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  all  will 
agree  that  i.s  remarkable  language.  It  is 
so  grammatically  perfect  it  is  hard  to 
understand  by  present  standards. 

Mr.  President,  you  really  need  to  read 
it  two  or  three  times  to  comprehend  all 
of  it.  but  I  shall  continue: 

Experience  has  instructed  us  that  no  skill 
In  the  science  of  Government  has  yet  been 
able  to  discriminate  and  define,  with  suf- 
ficient certainty,  its  three  great  provinces — 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judiciary,  or 
even  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  dif- 
ferent legislative  branches.  Questions  daily 
occur  in  the  course  of  practice,  which  prove 
the  obscurity  which  reigns  In  these  subjects, 
and  which  puzzle  the  greatest  adepts  in 
political  science. 

AH  new  laws,  though  penned  with  the 
greatest  technical  skill,  and  passed  on  the 
fullest  and  most  mature  deliberation,  are 
considered  as  more  or  less  obscure  and  equiv- 
ocal, until  their  meaning  be  liquidated  and 
ascertained  by  a  series  of  particular  discus- 
sions and  adjudications. 

I  should  like  to  quote  now  from  Fed- 
eralist No.  47.  again  on  the  subject  of 
separation  of  powers,  which  is  central 
to  the  debate  over  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lubbers : 

THE    FEDERALIST    NO.    47 

I  Madison) 

One  of  the  principal  objections  inculcated 
by  the  more  respectable  adversaries  to  the 
constitution,  is  its  supposed  violation  of  the 
political  maxim,  that  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judiciary  departments  ought  to  be 
separate  and  distinct.  In  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Government,  no  regard,  it  is  said, 
seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  essential 
precaution  in  favor  of  liberty.  The  several 
departments  of  power  are  distributed  and 
blended  in  such  a  manner  as  at  once  to 
destroy  all  symmetry  and  beauty  of  the  edi- 
fice to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the 
disproportionate  weight  of  other  parts. 
•  •  •  »  « 

Prom  these  facts,  by  which  Montesquieu 
was  guided,  it  may  clearly  be  inferred  that, 
in  saying  "there  can  be  no  liberty  where 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  are 
united  In  the  same  person,  or  body  of  magis- 
trates." or  "If  the  power  of  Judging  be  not 
separated  from  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers."  he  did  not  mean  that  these  depart- 
ments ought  to  have  no  partial  agency  In. 
or  no  control  over,  the  acts  of  each  other. 
His  meaning,  as  his  own  words  imparts,  and 
still  more  conclusively  as  illustrated  by  the 
example  In  his  eye.  can  amount  to  no  more 
than  this,  that  where  the  whole  power  of 
one  department  Is  exercised  by  the  same 
hands  which  possess  the  whole  power  of 
another  department,  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  a  free  constitution  are  subverted." 

THE  FEDERALST  NO.  48 

(Madison) 
It  is  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  the  powers 
properly    tielonging    to   one   of    the   depart- 


ments ought  not  to  be  directly  and  completely 
administered  by  either  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. It  is  equally  evident,  that  none  of 
them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  indirectly, 
an  overruling  influence  over  the  others,  in 
the  administration  of  their  respective  powers 
It  will  not  be  denied,  that  power  is  of  an 
encroaching  nature,  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
effectually  restrained  from  passing  the  lim- 
its assigned  to  it.  After  discriminating, 
therefore,  in  thoery.  the  several  classes  of 
power,  as  they  may  in  their  nature  be  legis- 
lative, executive,  or  Judiciary,  the  next  and 
most  difficult  task  is  to  provide  some  prac- 
tical security  for  each,  against  the  Invasion 
of  the  others.  What  this  security  ought  to 
be,  is  the  great  problem  to  be  solved. 

Will  it  be  sufficient  to  mark,  with  precision, 
the  boundaries  of  these  departments,  in  the 
constitution  of  the  government,  and  to  trust 
to  these  parchment  barriers  against  the  en- 
croaching spirit  of  power?  This  is  the  secu- 
rity which  appears  to  have  been  principally 
relied  on  by  the  compilers  of  most  of  the 
American  constitutions.  But  experience  as- 
sures us.  that  the  efficacy  of  the  provision 
has  been  greatly  overrated;  and  that  some 
more  adequate  defence  is  indispensably  nec- 
essary for  the  more  feeble,  against  the  more 
powerful,  members  of  the  government.  The 
legislative  department  is  everywhere  extend- 
ing the  sphere  of  its  activity,  and  drawing  all 
power  into  its  impetuous  vortex. 

That  certainly  has  meaning  in  this 
day.  I  would  say,  although,  perhaps,  not 
particularly  with  regard  to  this  nomina- 
tion but.  in  general. 

THE  FEDERALIST  NO.   SI 

(Hamilton  or  Madison) 
But  the  great  security  against  a  gradual 
concentration  of  the  several  powers  in  the 
same  department,  consists  in  giving  to  those 
who  administer  each  department  the  neces- 
sary constitutional  means  and  personal  mo- 
tives to  resist  encroachments  of  the  others. 
The  provision  for  defence  must  In  this,  as 
in  all  other  cases,  be  made  commensurate 
to  the  danger  of  attack.  Ambition  must  be 
made  to  counteract  ambition.  The  Interest 
of  the  man  must  be  connected  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  place.  It  may  be  a 
reflection  on  human  nature,  that  such  de- 
vices should  be  necessary  to  control  the 
abuses  of  government.  But  what  is  govern- 
ment itself,  but  the  greatest  of  all  reflections 
on  human  nature? 

Parenthetically,  amen.  Continuing: 
If  men  were  angels,  no  government  would 
be  necessary.  If  angels  were  to  govern  men. 
neither  external  nor  internal  controls  on 
government  would  be  neces.sary.  In  framing 
a  government  which  is  to  be  administered  by 
men  over  men.  the  great  difficulty  lies  in 
this; 

'You  must  first  enable  the  government  to 
control  the  governed;  and  in  the  next  place 
oblige  it  to  control  itself.  A  dependence  on 
the  people  is.  no  doubt,  the  primary  control 
on  the  government;  but  experience  has 
taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
precautions. 

This  policy  of  supplying,  by  opposite  and 
rival  interests,  the  defect  of  better  motives, 
might  be  traced  through  the  whole  system 
of  human  affairs,  private  as  well  as  public. 

THE     FEDERALIST     NO.     81 

(Hamilton) 

That  there  ought  to  be  one  court  of 
supreme  and  final  Jurisdiction,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  is  not  likely  to  be  contested  The 
reasons  for  it  have  been  assigned  in  another 
place,  and  are  too  obvious  to  need  repetition 
The  only  question  that  seems  to  have  been 
raised  concerning  it  is,  whether  it  ought  to 
be  a  distinct  body  or  a  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

•  •  *  •  • 

But  perhaps  the  force  of  the  objection  may 


be  thought  to  consist  in  the  particular  orga- 
nization of  the  Supreme  Court;  in  its  bemg 
composed  of  a  distinct  body  of  magistrates, 
instead  of  being  cne  of  the  branches  of  the 
legislature,  in  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  of  the  state.  To  insist  upon 
this  point,  the  authors  of  the  objection  must 
renounce  the  meaning  they  have  labored  to 
annex  to  the  celebrated  maxim,  requiring  a 
separation  of  the  departments  of  power.  It 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  conceded  to  them, 
agreeably  to  the  interpretation  given  to  that 
maxim  in  the  course  of  these  papers,  that 
it  is  not  violated  by  vesting  the  ultimate 
power  of  Judging  in  a  part  of  the  legislative 
body.  But  though  this  be  not  an  absolute 
violation  of  that  excellent  rule,  yet  it  verges 
so  nearly  upon  it.  as  on  this  account  alone 
to  be  less  eligible  than  the  mode  preferrer) 
by  the  convention.  From  a  body  which  had 
even  a  partial  agency  in  passing  bad  laws. 
we  could  rarely  expect  a  disposition  to  temper 
and  moderate  them  in  application.  The  same 
spirit  wh:ch  had  operated  in  making  them, 
would  be  too  apt  in  interpreting  them;  still 
less  could  it  be  expected  that  men  who  had 
infringed  the  Constitution  in  the  character 
of  legislators,  would  be  disposed  to  repair 
the  breach  in  the  character  of  Judges. 

These  quoted  words  need  no  elabora- 
tion. I  would  only  venture  the  comment 
that  the  writers  did  not  seek  brittle  per- 
fection or  verbally  symmetrical  paper 
solutions:  they  strove  for  actual  work- 
ability of  functioning  governmental  in- 
stitution. It  may  also  be  noted  that  they 
proceeded  upon  a  quite  realistic  view  of 
human  nature. 

I  think  the  crucial  question  in  apply- 
ing the  separation-of-powers  doctrine  is 
to  ascertain  whether  there  are  effective 
checks  and  balances  on  the  exercise  of 
governmental  power  by  the  Board.  The 
statute,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  in  my  judgment  gives  adequate  op- 
portunity to  private  parties  in  unfair 
labor  practice  cases  to  invoke  judicial  re- 
view and  to  participate  in  the  litigation 
which  presents  the  questions  for  judicial 
review.  Under  section  10' f*   of  the  act. 

Any  person  aggrieved  by  final  order  of 
the  Board  granting  or  denying  In  whole  or 
in  part  the  relief  sought  may  obtain  review 
of  such  order. 

In  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals.  Moreover, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  held  that 
both  the  successful  charged  party  and  a 
successful  charging  party  in  such  ca.ses 
have  the  right  to  intervene  in  a  court  of 
appeals  proceeding  in  which  a  Board 
order  is  being  reviewed. 

There  is  one  area  in  the  administration 
of  the  unfair  labor  practice  sections  of 
the  act  where  there  is  an  unchecked 
power,  and  that  is  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  complaints.  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  on 
this  point  that  I  have  only  praise  for  the 
previous  General  Counsel's  administra- 
tion of  office.  I  believe  he  showed  an  ex- 
tremely conscientious  regard  for  duty  and 
the  exercise  of  his  functions  within  the 
limits  of  the  statute.  I  believe  it  is  the 
lesson  of  the  quotations  which  I  have 
set  forth  earlier,  however,  that  govern- 
mental structures  cannot  be  based  on 
personalities. 

This  question  relating  to  issuance  of 
complaints  was  given  careful  considera- 
tion by  the  Advisory  Panel  on  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Law  in  its  "Re- 
port to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Pursuant  to  Senate 
Resolution  66  and  Senate  Resolution  141. 
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86th  Congress,"  which  publication  was 
dated  February  2,  1960.  The  Panel, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Cox  committee, 
recommended  that  a  prcx:edure  be  estab- 
lished which  would  allow  an  appeal  to 
the  Board  from  a  decision  of  the  General 
Counsel — or  tlie  Administrator,  a  new 
office  proposed  by  the  Panel — refusing 
to  issue  a  complaint. 

The  objections  to  the  proposal  were 
twofold:  First,  that  a  new  investigation 
of  the  facts  by  the  Board  might  tend  to 
destroy  the  separation  of  prosecuting 
and  adjudicating  fimctions  and  second, 
that  the  appeals  would  greatly  increase 
the  duties  of  an  overburdened  Board.  It 
was  the  unanimous  view  of  the  panel 
that  a  fair  balance  between  the  opposing 
considerations  would  be  struck  by  re- 
quiring the  General  Counsel  to  prepare 
a  summary  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  decision  was  based. 

His  statement  would  form  the  basis 
for  an  administrative  appeal  to  the 
Board  if  the  charging  party  wished  to 
appeal  upon  the  limited  grounds  that 
the  declination  to  issue  a  complaint 
upon  the  facts  found  bv  the  General 
Counsel  is  probably  inconsistent  with 
the  law  or  the  policy  of  the  Board.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  the  panel  that  the 
nimiber  of  appeals  should  be  very  small 
and  the  instances  in  which  the  Board 
directs  the  issuance  of  a  complaint 
should  be  still  smaller.  The  sole  question 
would  be  whether  the  refusal  to  issue 
the  complaint  had  interfered  with  the 
policvmaking  functions  of  the  Board. 

The  serious  problem  with  the  Lubbers' 
nomination  in  this  regard  is  that,  since 
he  is  Mr.  Fanning's  right-hand  man.  no 
complaints  would  be  issued  that  Fan- 
ning did  not  want  to  be  issued,  so  that 
a  union  or  employer  w^ould  not  get  his 
day  in  court.  This  would  be  unfair  to 
both  labor  and  management,  and  is  a 
perfect  example  of  how  the  Doctrine  of 
Separation  of  Powers — thai  is,  between 
the  Board  and  the  General  Counsel's  of- 
fice— would  be  destroyed. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly 
oppose  the  nomination  of  William  Lub- 
bers as  General  Counsel  to  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  earlier  that  the 
authors  of  the  various  Federalist  Papers, 
which  I  Quoted  in  part,  were  men  very 
wise  to  the  ways  of  human  nature  and, 
in  their  opinions  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  Federal  Government,  they 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  structure 
was  such  that  the  effects  of  human 
nature  could  be  minimized  as  much  as 
po.ssible. 

And  yet  they  knew,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  fool- 
proof Government:  no  such  thing  as  per- 
fectly tight  procedures  such  that  human 
nature  would  never  interfere  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to  the  detriment  of  one  partv 
or  another. 

I  think  the  Question  of  human  nature 
IS  central  to  this  debate,  as  it  was  to  the 
debate  in  the  early  days  over  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Mr.  Lubbers  has  been  as  closelv  asso- 
ciated, in  an  official  capacity,  with  the 
present  chairman  of  the  NLRB  as  it  is 
po.ssible  to  be  for  a  very  long  period  of 
time— for  20  years,  for  half  of  a  man's 


working  life.  Tliat  close  association  of 
long  duration,  I  fear,  will  not  only  lead 
to  questions  about  the  appearance  of  im- 
partiality but.  in  my  view,  cannot  help 
but  lead  to  real  partiality  itself. 

And  there  need  not  be  any  doubts 
about  the  impartiality  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Tliere  need  not  be  any.  We 
can  select  anotlier  nominee.  But  some 
wisli.  for  their  own  reasons,  to  have  this 
particular  nominee.  And  that  has  been 
why  we  have  been  debating  it  now  for 
some  5  days. 

I  think  this  kind  of  a  struggle  is  detri- 
mental to  management-labor  relations; 
detrimental  to  the  cooperation  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  depart- 
ments of  our  Government.  It  is  detri- 
mental to  the  relations  between  the 
political  parties  which  are  represented 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

We  need  not  suffer  these  detriments. 
We  can  very  easily  avoid  them.  And  the 
President  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  know  how  that  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  we  wiU 
sliare  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  will  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford  i  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  ye.ster- 
day.  I  did  describe  some  of  the  back- 
ground of  alternative  proposals,  for  a 
nominee  other  than  Mr.  Lubbers,  that 
the  business  community  advanced  to  the 
President  for  the  position  of  General 
Counsel.  I  discussed  the  letters  that  went 
forward  from  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness roundtable  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers,  indicating  that 
business  interests  would  support  any  one 
of  three  alternatives  to  Mr.  Lubbers  if 
they  should  be  nominated  to  be  General 
Counsel. 

I  indicated  who  these  individuals  were. 
There  was  a  regional  director  in  charge 
of  the  Atlanta  region,  and  then  there 
were  two  lawyers  who  are  lawyers  for  in- 
ternational labor  organizations. 

I  did  point  out  that  the  record  is  clear 
that  in  the  decades  of  the  history  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  orga- 
nized labor  has  been  consistent  in  its 
view  that  for  the  two  important  positions 
of  Board  member  or  General  Counsel  the 
individual  should  not  be  drawn  from 
among  employer  advocates  nor  from  an 
association  with  the  unions.  The  labor 
record  is  clear  on  that.  As  President 
Meany  stated  at  one  point,  organized 
labor  does  not  want  an  employer  lawyer 
as  General  Counsel,  and  they  have  also 
indicated  they  do  not  want  a  union  law- 
yer as  General  Counsel. 

Knowing  that,  I  suggested  that,  in  sug- 


gesting three  alternatives,  two  of  them 
being  union  lawyers,  what  they  were 
really  doing  was  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  third  alternative  who  hap- 
pened to  be  a  regional  director  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  and  a 
good  man.  But.  again,  the  point  is  that 
they  were,  in  effect,  directing  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  appointment  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

I  think  we  might  well  turn  to  the 
Federalist  Papers,  No.  76.  to  see  that  thLs 
situation  where  the  Senate,  through  its 
advise  and  consent  responsibility  under 
the  Constitution,  might  possibly  use  that 
authority  to  subtly  direct  an  appoint- 
ment toward  an  individual. 

I  will  say  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  for  elevating  this 
discussion,  this  debate,  over  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Lubbers,  elevating  it  with  a 
very  scholarly,  very  thoughtful,  presen- 
tation of  some  of  our  founders  thoughts 
that  we  see  in  the  Federalist  Papers.  I 
will  say  I  would  not  have  thought  of  it 
until  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
did  lead  us  to  it  through  several  of  the 
Federalist  Papers. 

Now  I  would  like  to  pick  up  with  Fed- 
eralist Paper  No.  76.  dealing  in  the  area 
of  nomination  confirmation.  I  will  recite 
from  the  Federalist  Papers,  with  the  in- 
dulgence of  my  colleagues: 

But  might  not  his  nomination  be  over- 
ruled? I  grant  It  might.  Yet  this  could  only 
be  to  make  place  for  another  nomination 
by  himself.  The  person  ultimately  appKDlnted 
must  be  the  object  of  his  preference,  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  first  degree.  It  is  also  not 
very  probable  that  his  nomination  would 
often  be  overruled.  The  Senate  could  not  be 
tempted  by  the  preference  they  might  feel 
to  another  to  reject  the  one  proposed,  be- 
cause they  could  not  assure  themselves  that 
the  person  they  might  wish  would  be 
brought  forward  by  a  second  or  by  any  sub- 
sequent nomination.  They  could  not  even 
be  certain  that  a  future  nomination  would 
present  a  candidate  in  any  degree  more  ac- 
ceptable to  them  And  as  their  dlsse-nt  might 
cast  a  kind  of  stigma  upon  the  individual 
rejected,  and  might  have  the  appearance 
of  a  reflection  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
chief  magistrate,  it  is  not  likely  t^at  their 
sanction  would  often  be  refused,  where  there 
were  not  special  and  strong  reasons  for  the 
refusal . 

I  suggest  that  in  this  situation  the 
sanction  should  not  be  refused.  There 
certainlv  has  not  on  this  record  been  any 
special  and  strong  reason  for  the  refusal. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  debate  yesterday, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr  Hatch)  in- 
dicated that  he  had  some  information 
from  inside  sources  at  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  that  indicated 
Mr.  Lubbers  had  said  that  if  he  is  con- 
firmed, he  would  be  in  a  position,  in 
effect,  to  enact  labor  law  reform. 

I  thought  that  was  a  very  serious 
statement  that  had.  obviously,  serious 
implication  The  Senator  indicated  that 
the  sources  he  was  relying  on  were  reli- 
able in  his  judgment:  but  the  Senator 
from  Utah  indicated  that  the  reliable 
sources,  and  who  they  were,  would  not 
be  disclosed. 

This  is  a  situation  that  is  fraught  with, 
at  a  minimum.  I  think,  unfairness,  and 
even  problems  beyond  that. 

In  light  of  this,  we  did  get  in  touch 
with  Mr.  Lubbers  and  he  has  written  me 
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a  letter.  I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the  His  achievements  are  matters  of  pub-  tinues  to  benefit  from  his  boldness  and 

Record.  It  is  dated  April  22.   1980.  as  Uc  record.  In  the  course  of  our  delibera-  his  vision.  We  will  always  remember  Mr. 

follows:  tions.  concerning  this  nomination,  I  have  Jefferson.  We  have  forgotten  the  names 

April  22,  1980.  heard  nothing  either  within  or  outside  of  the  skeptics. 
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So  it  is  apart  from  the  matter  of  the 
man  himself.  It  is  his  background. 
What  is  needed  in  this  post  is  a  man 


"I  would  have  to  reconsider  my  own  posi- 
tion if  Mr.  Lubbers  were  to  be  dropped 
from  consideration  because  of  his  af- 


the  interest  of  preserving  basic  confi- 
dence in  the  Board. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  to  all  Mem- 
hiprs  nf  the  S^enate  that  there  is  a  very 
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a  letter.  I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the 
Record.  It  is  dated  April  22,   1980.  as 

follows : 

April  22.   1980. 
Hon.  Hakkison  A   Williams.  Jr  , 
ChaiT-man,  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.   U  S    Senate.   Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.    Washington,  DC. 

Deas  Chairman  Williams:  It  has  been 
reported  to  me  that  on  April  21.  1980.  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  whether  the  Senate  will 
advise  and  consent  to  President  Carter's 
nomination  of  me  to  the  position  of  General 
Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Senator  Hatch  stated: 

"I  might  mention  that  some  Inside  sources 
at  the  Board  have  told  us  that  Mr  Lubbers 
has  made  the  statement  which  he  denied  In 
the  hearing — I  want  that  to  be  understood — 
he  has  made  the  statement,  and  I  think 
these  are  reliable  sources,  that  if  he  could 
get  this  position  for  4  years  he  would  do  that 
which  the  Senate  refused  to  do  In  1978.  and 
that  Is  by  Independent  general  counsel's  fiat 
enact  labor  law  reform " 

I  categorically  deny  making  the  statement 
attributed  to  me  by  Senator  Hatch's  sources. 

I  pledge  again.  If  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
my  best  efforts  to  discharge  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  in  faithful  obedience  to 
the  will  of  Congress  as  embodied  In  the  Act 
I  will  be  administering 
Sincerely. 

WHXIAM    A.    LlTBBERS 

The  seriousness  of  this  impressed 
itself  upon  Mr.  Lubbers.  His  denial  is  a 
matter  of  deep  conscience. 

Tc  insure  it  would  have  its  full  mean- 
ing, he  did  go  before  a  notary  public. 
Joyce  W.  Creede.  and  did  swear  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement  before  the 
notary.  This  is  a  notarized  letter  attest- 
ing to  the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  Lubbers' 
statement. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is  necessary 
to  place  this  sort  of  thing  in  the  Record, 
in  my  judgment.  But,  it  having  been 
raised  yesterday.  Mr.  Lubbers'  denial 
affirmed  and  sworn  to  before  a  notary 
will  now  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

I  think  it  is  important  because  the 
Record  will  be  there  for  all  to  see  for  a 
long,  long,  long  time,  whether  he  is  con- 
firmed or  is  not  confirmed.  I  think  the 
Record  should  indicate  how  he  feels  on 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  wishes  to  inform  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  ,Jersey  that  his  time 
has  expired  and  the  remaining  time 
until  1:30  belongs  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  appreciate  the 
Chair  advising  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  of  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wish  to 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
so  strongly  on  the  goodness  of  the  per- 
son. Mr.  Bill  Lubbers,  I  would  like  my 
last  words  before  this  cloture  vote  to 
include  mv  feeling  of  confidence,  re- 
spect, and  the  good  warm  feelings  I  have 
about  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  in 
public  service,  both  at  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  and  in  his  life 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Lubbers'  record  of 
excellent  performance  has  amply  dem- 
onstrated his  qualification  for  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 
He  is  clearly  worthy  of  our  support. 


His  achievements  are  matters  of  pub- 
lic record.  In  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions concerning  this  nomination,  I  have 
heard  nothing  either  within  or  outside 
of  this  Chamber  which  in  any  way 
shakes  my  firm  conviction  that  he  is  the 
best  person  for  this  job.  I  do  want  to 
address  a  few  additional  points  concern- 
ing his  nomination. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  the 
course  of  Mr.  Lubbers'  noteworthy  ca- 
reer, he  has  taken  positions  on  impor- 
tant issues.  It  is  asserted  that  tiie.se  posi- 
tions reveal  a  point  of  view  which  will 
make  it  impossible  for  Mr.  Lubbers  lo 
carry  out  the  duties  of  General  Counsel 
in  a  fair  and  objective  manner. 

As  I  have  already  explained,  there  is 
no  basis  for  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Lub- 
bers would  be  biased  in  any  way  in  his 
service  as  General  Coimsel.  His  record, 
including  his  record  as  General  Counsel 
for  the  past  3'/2  months,  is  one  of  non- 
partisanship  and  dedication  to  the  public 
interest. 

So  there  is  no  basis  for  the  argtunent 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  not  fair  and  impar- 
tial. But,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  baseless,  I  must  strongly  object  to 
this  line  of  argument.  It  is  unfair  to  Mr. 
Lubbers.  It  is  untrue  to  our  historical 
traditions.  It  is  an  unworthy  basis  upon 
which  to  make  so  important  a  decision. 

It  is  true  that  when  important  public 
issues  have  been  presented  to  Mr.  Lub- 
bers, he  has  not  hesitated  to  deal  with 
them.  He  has  acted  forthrightly.  He  has 
expressed  his  views  with  clarity,  reason, 
and  goodwill.  For  this,  he  deserves  our 
thanks  and  our  praise  rather  than  our 
condemnation. 

In  these  days  when  the  actions  of  Gov- 
ernment are  increasingly  being  scru- 
tinized and  questioned,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  have  public  servants  of  the  high- 
est caliber.  We  must  have  officials  who 
are  not  afraid  to  act.  We  must  have  offi- 
cials who  exercise  their  best  judgment 
and  are  not  afraid  to  explain  the  basis 
for  their  actions.  In  short,  we  must  have 
public  officials  who  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  public.  In  my  view, 
Mr.  Lubbers  admirably  meets  these  tests. 

It  has  been  argued  that  by  carrying 
out  his  public  responsibilities,  by  dealing 
fairly  and  effectively  with  issues.  Mr. 
Lubbers  has  demonstrated  that  he  can- 
not be  fair  and  objective  in  his  future 
actions.  These  arguments  are  thoroughly 
misconceived. 

Let  those  who  assume  that  competent 
and  fair-minded  officials  will  respond 
mechanistically  to  the  challenges  of  of- 
fice take  note  of  the  lessons  of  history. 
Our  history  books  are  strewn  with  the 
shattered  predictions  of  those  who  made 
such  rash  and  unwarranted  assumptions. 

Before  Thomas  Jefferson  assumed  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
widely  and  correctly  associated  with  the 
point  of  view  that  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  be  severely 
limited.  When  Jefferson  became  Presi- 
dent, and  was  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  purchase  the  Louisiana  territories,  he 
acted  boldly  and  decisively.  It  was  a  dar- 
ing exercise  of  Presidential  power  which 
doubtless  confounded  the  expectations 
of  those  who  did  not  believe  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son to  be  ideologically  capable  of  taking 
such  action.   Today,   this   Nation   con- 


tinues to  benefit  from  his  boldness  and 
his  vision.  We  will  always  remember  Mr. 
Jefferson.  We  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  the  skeptics. 

It  was  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  a 
man  of  peace,  who  labored  with  all  his 
force  and  intellect  to  keep  this  Nation 
out  of  foreign  strife.  Yet,  it  was  Presi- 
dent Wilson  who  saw  the  need  for  this 
Nation  to  move  forcefully  to  protect  the 
world  order. 

When  Senator  Hugo  Black  was  nomi- 
nated to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  many  doubt- 
ed that  a  former  klansman  was  worthy 
of  so  high  a  trust.  Justice  Black  con- 
founded the  doubters  and  became  one  of 
the  greatest  champions  of  civil  rights 
and  individual  liberties  that  this  Nation 
has  ever  known. 

When  he  was  nominated  to  serve  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  New  York  press 
stated  that  Louis  D.  Brandeis  was  "a 
man  of  furious  partisanship,  of  violent 
antagonism.s.  and  of  irredeemable  preju- 
dices" which  utterly  disqualified  him 
from  acting  in  a  judicial  capacity  "where 
nothing  but  calm  cold  reason  should 
dominate  the  mind."  Despite  this  criti- 
cism. Brandeis  was  confirmed,  and  he 
became  known  throughout  the  world  as 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  able 
jurists  ever  to  serve  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

As  a  private  attorney  prior  to  his 
appointment  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Jus- 
tice Harlan  F.  Stone  vigorously  repre- 
sented wealthy  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions, and  his  critics  felt  such  past  asso- 
ciations should  disqualify  Stone  from 
appointment  to  the  Court.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  his  opponents  and  the  "chagrin 
of  his  former  clients."  he  repeatedly  dis- 
sented when  the  majority  of  the  Court 
overturned  New  Deal  economic  and  social 
legislation,  and  as  the  Court's  views  be- 
gan to  change,  his  opinions  made  impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  law  in  areas 
such  as  intergovernmental  tax  immuni- 
ties, the  commerce  power,  equity,  and 
patents. 

The  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg 
strongly  and  sincerely  beheved  that  this 
Nation  must  avoid  needless  foreign  en- 
tanglements. And  yet.  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Second  World  War,  he  saw  the 
urgent  need  to  rebuild  the  world  order. 
He  worked  tirelessly  and  successfully  to 
achieve  this  objective. 

The  scoffers  and  the  doubters  were 
wrong.  The  great  Americans  about  whom 
I  have  spoken  have  fulfilled  their  obliga- 
tions to  history.  Mr.  Lubbers  will  do  his 
duty.  We  must  do  ours.  We  must  confirm 
his  nomination  as  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  having  given  me  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  last  few  moments  before  the  vote.  I 
wish,  for  my  part,  to  underscore  once 
again  that  no  one  is  questioning  the  in- 
tegrity of  Mr.  Lubbers. 

Indeed,  there  is  perhaps  no  person  in 
the  United  States  whose  character  has 
been  more  highly  praised,  and  more 
often  in  these  last  few  days  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  than  William  Lubbers. 
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So  it  is  apart  from  the  matter  of  the 
man  himself.  It  is  his  background. 

What  is  needed  in  this  post  is  a  man 
of  independence — a  man  of  independ- 
ence. And  whence  comes  William  Lub- 
bers? Does  he  come  from  experience  in 
the  business  community?  No. 

Does  he  come  from  experience  in  the 
labor  community?  No. 

He  comes,  from  all  preposterous  places, 
from  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  from  which  he  is  expected  now 
to  show  some  independence. 

It  is  really  absurd.  It  is  ludicrous,  to 
me,  for  anyone  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Lub- 
bers can  overcome  human  nature,  that 
human  nature  which  the  Founding 
Fathers  so  worried  about  in  the  Fed- 
eralist Papers  and  in  other  places,  and 
which  they  strove  to  screen  out  by  care- 
fully wording  the  Constitution  and  care- 
fully constructing  the  Government. 

I  fear  he  will  not  be  able  to  overcome 
human  nature  and  the  20-year-long 
friendship  and  agreement  with  the  point 
of  view  of  Mr.  Fanning,  who,  by  most  ob- 
jective evaluations,  is  a  man  who  tilts 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  interests  of 
organized  labor  and  against  the  interests 
of  the  business  community,  when  one 
could  wish  that  he  not  tilt  in  the  direc- 
tion of  either. 

So  it  is  a  question  of  independence. 
That  is  the  basis  on  which  I  suppose 
Senators  will  have  to  make  up  their 
minds. 

There  are  plenty  of  unquestionably  in- 
dependent and  unquestionably  well 
qualified  persons  who  might  be  nomi- 
nated to  this  post,  notwithstanding  the 
fine  character  of  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Lubbers. 

There  perhaps  are  few  who  could  be, 
from  the  standpoint  of  past  associations, 
less  qualified  for  this  post. 

It  is  a  matter  of  independence.  It  is  a 
matter  not  only  of  independence,  but 
of  the  appearance  of  independence.  It 
is  a  matter  not  only  temporal,  but  one 
of  future  import.  It  is  a  matter  of  per- 
ceiving the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
doctrine  of  separation  of  powers, 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  nomination  of 
William  A.  Lubbers  to  be  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

During  hearings  on  this  nomination 
by  our  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  I  focused  on  two  major 
questions.  First  was  the  issue  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  General  Counsel  from 
the  Board,  and  whether  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Lubbers  would  be  consistent  with 
this  requirement.  The  second  issue  was 
whether  confirmation  of  Mr.  Lubbers 
would  be  consistent  with  the  necessity  of 
preserving  confidence  in  the  Board  as 
an  objective  referee  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

The  first  question,  that  of  preserving 
independence  of  the  General  Coimsel 
from  the  Board,  centers  around  Mr. 
Lubbers'  long  service  as  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Board  Chairman  John 
Fanning. 

During  our  hearing,  I  asked  Mr. 
Panning  about  his  public  comment  that 


"I  would  have  to  reconsider  my  own  posi- 
tion if  Mr.  Lubbers  were  to  be  dropped 
from  consideration  because  of  his  af- 
fihation  with  me." 

After  Mr.  Fanning  confirmed  that  this 
statement  accurately  reflected  his  views, 
he  explained:  "I  would  hate  to  have  any- 
body's career  blighted  because  of  asso- 
ciation with  me." 

I  told  Mr.  Fanning  I  did  not  think  re- 
jection of  Mr.  Lubbers  would  be  any  re- 
flection on  the  job  he  has  done  as  chair- 
man. 

He  agreed,  but  said:  "It  is  a  personal 
matter." 

Characterizing  this  as  "a  personal 
matter"  struck  me  as  odd.  So  I  asked  this 
question : 

Might  that  not  be  some  Impingement  on 
the  independent  function  because  of  the 
strong  relationship  or  because  of  the  strong 
feeling  for  someone  wno  has  worked  and 
served  and  been  a  loyal  staffer  for  you  for  so 
long? 

His  answer  was:  "I  think  not." 
I  gave  Mr.  Fanning  a  chance  to  explain 
further  by  asking : 

Well,  by  your  own  admission,  you  say 
that  It  Is  a  personal  matter,  and  you  also 
make  a  very  strong  statement  of  support 
for  him.  I  Jiist  question  whether  that  would 
not  Indicate  that  the  bond  of  relationship, 
which  I  respect  and  admire,  might  tend  to 
be  a  bridge  across  the  normal  Independent 
functions  of  the  general  counsel? 

His  answer  was:  "I  do  not  look  at  it 
that  way." 

I  do  not  doubt  Mr.  Fanning's  sincerity 
in  answering  my  questions.  I  have  high 
regard  for  him.  and  I  have  supported  his 
nominations  to  the  Board. 

However,  I  think  the  question  was  not 
clearly  answered  of  why,  if  thLs  was  such 
a  personal  matter,  and  if  it  was  unrelated 
to  casting  any  cloud  over  Mr.  Fanning's 
own  distinguished  Government  service,  it 
might  not  reasonably  be  viewed  as  im- 
pinging upon  the  independence  of  the 
General  Counsel. 

The  second  issue  I  focused  on  at  our 
hearings  was  the  need  to  preserve  con- 
fidence in  the  Board  as  an  object've  ref- 
eree in  labor-management  relations. 

For  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
to  work,  there  must  be  general  accept- 
ance of  the  fairness  of  the  Board  and 
the  General  Counsel.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  General  Counsel,  due  to  the 
need  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  settling  most 
disputes  regarding  both  unfair  labor 
practices  and  election  proceedings,  with- 
out the  need  for  full-blown  legal  proceed- 
ings. For  this  process  to  operate  effec- 
tively, the  General  Counsel's  operation — 
from  top  to  bottom— should  be  perceived 
from  all  sides  as  fair  and  objective. 

Th  s  is  not  to  suggest  that  either  the 
President  or  the  Senate  should  give  a 
veto  power  over  any  nominee  to  any 
particular  group.  But  I  think  we  must 
consider — particularly  when  a  number 
of  qualified  potential  candidates  are 
available— the  overriding  interest  we  all 
have  in  insuring  that  the  business  of  the 
National  Labor  Relat'ons  Board  is  car- 
ried out  smoothly  and  that  respect  in 
the  Board's  fairness  is  upheld.  So.  not 
only  must  we  consider  the  questions  of 
independence  and  objectivity  on  their 
own  merits,  we  must  also  protect  the  ap- 
pearance of  independence  and  fairness  in 


the  interest  of  preserving  basic  confi- 
dence in  the  Board. 

It  is  now  perfectly  clear  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  there  is  a  very 
real  lack  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Lubbers 
as  an  objective  referee. 

I  do  not  believe  this  point  can  be  too 
strongly  emphasized  Labor  and  man- 
agement are  often  bitterly  polarized  over 
legislative  issues  relating  to  labor  rela- 
tions. This  was  certainly  evident  2  years 
ago  during  the  prolonged  Senate  debate 
over  the  proposed  Labor  Reform  Act. 

I  also  hoped  we  could  avoid  a  polariz- 
ing fight  over  the  General  Counsel's 
position.  When  Secretary  of  Labor 
Marshall,  prior  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lubbers,  called  me  to  ask  my  views  on 
it,  I  strongly  recommended  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  nominate  one  of  the  other 
candidates  then  under  active  considera- 
tion. I  told  the  Secretary  that  if  a  pro- 
longed fight  could  be  avoided,  it  should 
be.  I  also  suggested  that  nomination  of 
either  of  two  highly  competent  labor 
lawyers,  Carl  Prankel,  associate  general 
counsel  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  or  Arthur  Goldberg,  general 
coimsel  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
and  Textile  Workers  Union,  would  likely 
receive  broad  support  from  both  labor 
and  management.  I  regret  that  Secre- 
tary Marshall  and  President  Carter  re- 
jected my  advice  As  a  result  of  their 
decision,  we  have  now  had  more  than  6 
months  without  a  permanent  appoint- 
ment in  this  important  post,  and  we  are 
needlessly  put  in  the  middle  of  another 
labor-management  fight. 

Were  there  no  other  candidates  equal- 
ly competent  and  much  more  acceptable, 
then  the  issue  of  preserving  confidence 
in  the  Board  might  not  be  overriding. 

But  in  view  of  the  lingering,  unan- 
swered question  of  independence  of  the 
General  Counsel  from  the  Board,  in  view 
of  the  strong  opposition  to  this  nomina- 
tion, in  view  of  the  availability  of  well- 
qualified  and  more  acceptable  candidates, 
and  in  view  of  the  overriding  need  to 
bridge  labor-management  polarization 
with  a  General  Counsel  who  will  have  the 
confidence  of  both  labor  and  manage- 
ment as  an  objective  referee.  This  is  very 
simply  a  bad  nomination. 

The  question  is  put  to  us  to  accept  or 
reject  the  President's  nomination.  Most 
of  us  generally  give  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  to  a  President  in  deciding  upon 
nominations,  but  that  does  not  mean  the 
Senate  is  a  rubber  stamp.  The  constitu- 
tional obligation  of  the  Senate  to  give 
ad'vice  and  consent  to  the  President 
means  more  than  that. 

Now.  w'e  must  decide  upon  this  nomi- 
nation. The  basic  rationale  in  favor  of 
confirming  Mr.  Lubbers,  it  seems  to  me. 
is  that  President  Carter  wants  him.  and 
he  is  neither  incompetent  nor  dishonest: 
therefore  he  should  be  confirmed. 

For  the  reasons  I  stated.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  agree  that  Mr.  Lubbers  should 
be  confirmed  on  this  basis.  The  simple, 
indisputable  fact  is  that  we  can  do  bet- 
ter. We  can  appoint  a  General  Counsel 
who  is  just  as  competent  and  just  as  hon- 
est as  Mr.  Lubbers,  but  who  will  also  be 
acceptable  to  both  business  and  labor. 

Given  the  bitter  polarization  we  have 
seen  between  business  and  labor  on  a 
number  of  labor  relations  issues,  I  believe 
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no  more  than  20  percent  of  his  or  her 
income.    Should    not    the    program    be 


housing  construction  activity  is  "most 
in   need   of   stimulation."   The   distin- 


put  in  the  phrase  "other  factors  '  is  I 
did  not  want  political  decisions  made. 
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Presicient  Carter  made  an  unfortunate 
mistake  in  passing  up  a  key  opportunity 
to  bridge  that  polarization.  I  will  not  Join 
with  him  in  that  mistake. 

I,  therefore,  voted  against  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Lubbers  in  committee,  and 
I  shall  again  vote  against  his  confirma- 
tion here.  Further,  Mr.  President,  I  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  withhold  our 
consent  to  this  nomination,  and  give 
President  Carter  our  advice  to  submit  to 
the  Senate  the  name  of  a  candidate  who 
will  be  unquestionably  independent,  who 
will  bridge  that  bitter  labor-management 
polarization  and  be  able  to  effectively 
carry  on  the  mission  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  as  an  objective 
referee  in  labor-management  relations. 

RECESS    UNTU.    2    P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  begin  its  recess  under  the  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1 : 29  p.m.,  recessed  untU  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
'  Mr.  Leahy  » . 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  clerk  will  state  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  :he  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  nomination 
of  Mr  William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations    Board. 

Harrison  A  Williams,  Jr..  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Paul 
E.  Tsongas.  John  A.  Durkln.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Thomas  F  Eagleton,  Birch  Bayh. 
Henry  M  Jackson.  Edmund  S.  Muskle. 
Gary  Hart.  Claiborne  Pell.  Jennings 
Randolph,  Max  Baucus.  George  Mc- 
Oovem.  Dennis  DeConclnl.  and  Wil- 
liam  Proxmlre 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
quorum  caU  under  the  rule  having  been 
waived,  the  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  A.  Lubbers,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Matsu- 
naga) are  necessarily  absent 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  rMr.  McClure)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  fMr.  Wallop)  is  absent 
due  to  a  death  in  the  family. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr 


Bradley).  Is  there  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  who  wishes  to  vote  who  has 
not  voted? 

The  result  was  annoumced — yeas  62, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  80  Qc.] 


YEAS — 62 


Baucus 

Ford 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hart 

Pell 

Boren 

Hatneld 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hen.n 

Pro.xmire 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddieston 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javits 

Sesser 

Chalee 

Kennedy 

SUfford 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stennls 

Church 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Culver 

Mathias 

Stone 

Danforth 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

DeConcinl 

Mel  Cher 

Tsongas 

Durkin 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Wlhlams 

Ex  on 

Muskie 

NAYS— 34 

Zorlnsky 

Armstront; 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Helms 

Schmlti 

Boschwltz 

HolUngs 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Keissebaum 

Tower 

Domenicl 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Young 

Gam 

Morean 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Long 

McClure 

Wallop 

Matsunaga 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  62.  the  nays  are  34, 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  have  voted  in  the  affirmative, 
the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT   AGREE- 
MENT—LUBBERS NOMINATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  now  that  clo- 
ture has  been  invoked,  that  the  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion  that  was  entered  yes- 
terday, which  would  occur  tomorrow,  be 
vitiated  and  that  no  further  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  be  had  today:  that 
tomorrow,  at  2  p.m.,  the  Senate  go  into 
executive  session:  that  there  be  a  half- 
hour  on  the  Lubbers  nomination  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Williams 
and  Mr.  Hatch:  and  that  the  vote  on  the 
Lubbers  nomination  occur  at  2:30  p.m. 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  shall  not  object. 
The  reservation  is  simply  to  say  that  I 
have  tried  to  clear  that  agreement  with 
as  many  on  my  side  as  possible.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it,  nor  have  I  found  any. 
There  are  a  number  of  Members  in  the 
Chamber,  however.  I  take  it  from  their 
silence  that  there  is  no  objection  on  this 
side,  so  I  shall  interpose  none. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order,  I  believe  the  Senate  re- 


turns to  legislative  session?  I  thank  all 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


EMERGENCY  HOME  PURCHASE  AS- 
SISTANCE AUTHORITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  S.  2177,  which  the  clerk 
will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S.  2177)  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  Interest  rate  limita- 
tions under  the  Government  national  mort- 
gage association  emergency  home  purchase 
assistance  authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  after  10  min- 
utes of  debate  on  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
DuRKiN.  That  will  be  followed  by  a  roll- 
call  vote  immediately,  back  to  back,  on 
passage  of  the  pending  bill.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  second  vote  be 
a  10-minute  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
speak  before  we  have  the  vote  and  we 
have  10  minutes  equally  divided. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma- 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleagues. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  for  redesigning  the 
emergency  home  purchase  assistance 
program,  so-called  Brooke-Cranston,  in 
.such  a  way  as  to  reduce  the  cost  per 
unit  assisted.  Also,  the  revisions  to  sec- 
tion 235  incorporated  in  the  Williams 
amendment  should  make  the  section  235 
program  a  more  effective  short-term  pro- 
gram to  aid  the  ailing  construction  in- 
dustry. I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
support  for  Senator  Proxmire's  amend- 
ment for  capping  the  maximum  Brooke- 
Cranston  subsidy.  Without  it,  the  sub- 
sidy could  grow  to  any  depth  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
that  for  $10  bill*on  of  Brooke-Cranston 
money  appropriated,  each  1  percentage 
point  of  subsidy  adds  $70  million  of  out- 
lays to  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  though  I  support  as  a 
temporary  measure  the  changes  in  the 
section  235  program,  I  have  seen  many 
instances  where  temporary  programs  de- 
velop large  constituencies  and  become 
permanent  programs.  There  is  some 
danger  that  the  section  235  amendment 
will  endure  beyond  the  March  1,  1981, 
expiration  date.  If  so — if  we  are  adding 
a  new  program — it  should  be  carefully 
thought  out,  debated  and  considered.  For 
example,  the  program  subsidizes  mort- 
gage payments  so  that  an  individual  pays 
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no  more  than  20  percent  of  his  or  her 
income.  Should  not  the  program  be 
brought  more  into  conformity  with  the 
30  percent  limit  in  the  section  8  program? 
I  know  that  the  20  percent  limit  excludes 
utility  payments,  while  the  30  percent 
limit  does  not.  Nevertheless,  the  20  per- 
cent and  30  percent  limits  are  real  sub- 
sidies, since  GAO  reports  that  the  aver- 
age homeowner  now  pays  30  percent  of 
his  income  to  cover  all  housing  costs 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  will  reiterate  its  intent 
that  this  program  is  a  temporary,  emer- 
gency measure  and  that  the  Senate  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  reconsider  in 
more  detail  certain  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gram before  we.  the  home  buyer,  and  the 
construction  industry  all  consider  the 
temporary  section  235  a  permanent  fix- 
ture. The  implications  for  budgetary 
control  are  far  too  great. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  neither  S.  2177  nor  the 
Williams  amendment  for  section  235  are 
spending  bills.  They  do  not  authorize 
spending.  Appropriation  for  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  is  still  required.  In 
fact,  they  redesign  programs  that  are 
already  on  the  books.  However,  the 
changes  in  the  section  235  program  will 
allow  moneys  already  appropriated  to 
spend  out  more  rapidly  and  thus  adds 
$84  million  to  current  law  spending  in 
both  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981. 
It  is  mv  belief,  however,  that  such  spend- 
ing can  be  accommodated  with  the  $223,1 
billion  and  $218.3  billion  targets  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  resolutions  for  function  600.  in- 
come .security,  which  we  will  soon  debate. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  have  more 
negative  feelings  about  the  value  of 
Brooke-Cranston  at  this  point  in  the 
economic  cycle.  The  budget  report  does 
not  make  any  explicit  allowance  for 
Srooke-Cranstoa  in  function  370.  com- 
merce and  housing  credit.  Moreover,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  this  program 
must  still  be  appropriated.  Furthermore, 
Senator  Proxmire  has  stated  his  belief 
that  no  moneys  will  be  appropriated  for 
Brooke-Cranston  which  would  impact 
the  fiscal  year  1980  or  fiscal  year  1981 
budgets:  and  the  White  House,  though 
supporting  the  changes  in  mortgage. 
housing  price,  and  subsidy  hmits,  has 
indicated  that  it  has  no  intention  of 
committing  funds.  Thus,  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  alter  the  budget  resolu- 
tions in  anticipation  that  these  moneys 
will  be  used. 

Mr.  President.  I  felt  that  it  is  impor- 
tant to  express  my  support  for  certain 
changes  in  these  various  housing  pro- 
grams while,  at  the  same  time,  expressing 
my  belief  that  no  alterations  in  the 
budget  resolutions  are  warranted  as  a 
consequence  of  their  adootion. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  the  amendment  that  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  the 
Williams  amendment— No,  1705.  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  the  language  of 
this  amendment  empowering  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
with  the  authority  to  allocate  section  235 
funds  to  those  areas  of  the  Nation  where 


housing  construction  activity  is  "most 
in  need  of  stimulation."  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  later  intro- 
duced a  clarifying  amendment  to  the 
allocation  authority  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  as  to  what  elements  the 
Secretary  must  consider  when  allocating 
funds  to  different  geographical  areas  of 
the  Nation, 

Mr.  Garn's  amendment  makes  the 
language  of  the  Williams  amendment 
more  specific  and  spells  out  that  in  allo- 
cating funds,  the  Secretary  should  in- 
clude "factors  such  as  population,  the 
relative  decline  in  building  permits  and 
such  other  factors"  as  the  Secretary  may 
deem  appropriate.  It  is  the  last  guide- 
line, "other  factors."  that  I  direct  a 
question  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
clarification. 

As  the  Members  of  this  distinguished 
body  know,  there  are  areas  of  the  coun- 
try characterized  by  a  dramatic  growth 
in  energj-  development.  In  these  areas  of 
our  Nation  particularly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  coal,  oil.  natural  gas  and  uranium 
has  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  the  popula- 
tion growth  of  the  surrounding  locah- 
ties  and  on  the  subsequent  demand  for 
new  housing  in  the  State.  Given  the  cur- 
rent dire  economic  picture,  this  massive 
demand  for  new  housing  met  with  woe- 
fully inadequate  housing  production. 
Prohibitive  mortgage  interest  rates  and 
skyrocketing  building  costs  have  caused 
the  current  housing  demand  to  be  left 
unmet.  For  instance,  in  my  home  State 
of  Wyoming,  the  Wyoming  State  Hous- 
ing Agency  (Wyoming  Community  De- 
velopment Authority)  is  currently  being 
faced  with  tremendous  pressure  from 
those  residents  of  the  State  that  cannot 
find  available  housing  and  are  desirous 
of  building  their  homes. 

The  Wyoming  Community  Develop- 
ment Authority  recently  sent  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  lenders  throughout  the 
State  that  have  utilized  the  mortgage 
assistance  provided  through  the  hous- 
ing agency.  Out  of  the  56  responses  to 
the  questionnaire  nearly  $1  billion  in 
Wyoming  Community  Development  Au- 
thority mortgage  need  was  estimated 
for  1980-81.  The  Wyoming  State  Leg- 
islature has  recently  met  its  responsi- 
bilities by  increasing  the  bonding 
authority  of  the  Wyoming  Community 
Development  Authority  to  $500  million. 
As  is  clearly  evident,  the  demand  for 
housing  in  an  energy  impacted,  rapidly 
growing  State  is  being  unmet.  I  beUeve 
that  we,  as  legislators,  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  insure  that  these  needs  are 
met.  This  phenomenon,  as  my  colleagues 
from  such  areas  of  the  country  will 
attest,  is  not  limited  to  one  State. 

Therefore,  my  question  to  you.  Sen- 
ator Garn.  is  simply  that  I  trust  that 
those  areas  of  the  Nation  characterized 
by  such  energy  related  growth  and  the 
impact  this  is  causing  on  the  availability 
of  building  permits  may  be  one  of  the 
"other  factors"  that  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  could  consider  when  allocating  the 
mortgage  subsidy  assistance  funds  guar- 
anteed under  the  section  of  the  bill  I 
had  alluded  to  earlier.  Is  that  the  intent 
of  your  amendment? 

Mr.  GARN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, I  say  to  the  Senator.  The  reason  I 


put  in  the  phrase  "other  factors  '  is  I 
did  not  want  r>olitical  decisions  made. 
I  want  factual,  objective  decisions  made. 
Certainly,  one  of  these  factors  could 
be.  if  the  Secretary  felt  it  was  appro- 
priate, the  impact  that  the  decline  in 
housing  production  might  have  in  areas 
01  high  demand. 

Mr  SIMPSON  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Utah  for  verv  capablv  managing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  5  seconds  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  has  no  time  remaining 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  the  time  and 
reserve  a  moment  of  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico 

Mr.  DOMENICI  Mr  President,  the 
housing  industrj-  is  facing  collapse  due 
to  high  interest  rates.  Housing  starts  will 
recede  below  one  million  at  a  time  when 
more  Americans  than  ever  still  dream 
of  owning  a  house. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Ls  to  stimulate 
housing  by  providing  below-market  in- 
terest rate  financing  for  conventional, 
FHA,  and  VA  mortgages  for  single  and 
multifamily  housing. 

S.  2177  provides  countercychcal  assist- 
ance to  the  building  industry,  which  is 
bearing  the  brunt  of  our  fight  against 
inflation.  It  is  unfair  to  ask  builders  and 
realtors  to  go  bankrupt  while  bringing 
inflation  under  control. 

During  the  three  times  the  program 
has  been  activated,  a  total  of  190.000 
single-family  mortgages  were  purchased, 
plus  mortgages  which  financed  185.000 
multifamily  units  The  subsidy  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  result  of 
single-family  mortgage  purchases  has 
been  $412  million,  or  $6.4  billion  in  sin- 
gle-family purchases. 

The  best  help  for  the  industn-'.  how- 
ever, is  decreasing  interest  rates  A  tight, 
sound  governmental  fiscal  policy  will  sta- 
bilize the  money  market.  In  the  mean- 
time, this  assistance  will  assure  the  sur- 
vival of  the  housing  industry,  which  is 
reeling  under  severely  disproportionate 
economic  conditions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  two  Senators  who  have  requested 
time,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2177,  legislation  I  have 
cosponsored  to  revise  and  update  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  I  also  rise  to  support 
the  amendment  to  this  bUl  which  modi- 
fies the  section  235  program  in  order  to 
establish  a  temporar>'  homeownership 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  ur- 
gently needed  in  order  to  prevent  the 
collapse  of  our  Nation's  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. The  latest  figures  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  housing  industry-  are  extraor- 
dinarily grim.  Starts  dropped  by  21.8 
percent  in  March,  the  second  largest 
drop  since  the  Government  began  keep- 
ing records.  The  monthly  rate  was  the 
lowest  we  have  seen  since  early   1975, 
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when  the  coimtry  was  in  the  midst  of  a      bailout"  for  our  Nation's  homebuilders. 

very  serious  recession.  HUD  itself  has   testified   that   Brooke- 

The  Commerce  Department,  which  has    Cranston  is  virtually  a  no-cost  program. 
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235  when  the  time  comes  to  reauthorize 
the  program,  and  I  believe  that  many 
other    Senators    share    this    sentiment. 
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tion   235  is  encouraging.  However,   the    for  Brooke-Cranston  mortgage  subsidies.     On  behalf  of  Senator  Garn  and  myself, 
impact  of  these  modifications  is  likely    We  should  then  insist  that  the  program     I  would  also  like  to  express  thanks  for 
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when  the  country  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  serious  recession. 

The  Commerce  Department,  which  has 
been  rosily  predicting  that  the  level  of 
starts  will  remain  at  1.3  million  units  m 
1980,  has  now  concluded  that  starts  will 
likely  drop  to  around  1.04  million  imits 
this  year.  Economists  for  the  National 
Association  of  Homebuilders.  who  have 
typically  had  better  success  in  predicting 
the  correct  level  of  annual  housing  activ- 
ity, estimate  that  starts  will  drop  to  be- 
tween 800,000  and  900.000  units.  This 
would  represent  a  drop  of  close  to  900,000 
units  from  last  year. 

Now  with  prices  in  our  economy  con- 
tinuing to  mcrease  at  a  rapid  rate,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  the  need  to  bring  infla- 
tion under  control.  I  recogmze  that  we 
will  all  have  to  make  sacrifices  in  order 
to  achieve  this  goal,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  one  industry  should  be  asked  to  suf- 
fer immense  burdens  in  this  effort.  Yet 
this  is  precisely  what  the  current  policies 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  adminis- 
tration amount  to  As  a  result,  we  are 
inviting  permanent  damage  to  the  home- 
building  industry',  surely  a  disastrous 
step  for  the  long-term  health  of  our 
economy. 

Our  past  experience  indicates  that 
housing  has  typically  carried  a  dispro- 
portionate burden  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic decline.  During  the  recessions  of 
1965.  1966.  1974.  and  1975.  residential 
construction  bore  as  much  as  two-thirds 
of  the  overall  constriction  in  the  econ- 
omy, despite  accounting  for  less  than  5 
percent  of  our  overall  GNP. 

This  situation  has  been  repeating  it- 
self in  recent  months,  as  the  figures  I 
have  just  cited  dramatically  illustrate.  It 
is  important  to  realize  that  this  decline 
in  the  housing  industry  will  have  an 
enormous  ripple  effect  throughout  the 
economy.  The  residential  construction 
industry,  which  employs  close  to  3  mil- 
lion people,  is  close  to  grinding  to  a  com- 
plete halt.  All  totaled,  it  is  estimated 
that  if  housing  activity  drops  to  the  lev- 
els predicted  for  it.  we  will  lose  over  1'2 
million  jobs,  around  $25  million  in  wages 
and  billions  of  dollars  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  revenues. 

Even  in  terms  of  fighting  inflation, 
a  policy  which  cripples  the  homebuild- 
ing  industry  is  short-sighted  and  coun- 
terproductive. The  basic  demand  for 
housing  in  this  countr>-  is  strong,  and 
will  continue  to  be  strong  for  years  to 
come.  Economists  predict  that  we  will 
need  to  produce  at  least  2  million  units 
each  year  over  the  next  decade  just  to 
keep  pace  with  the  underlying  demand. 
Yet  we  are  now  looking  at  a  level  of  ac- 
tivity in  the  housing  industrv  that  will 
fall  far  short  of  1  million  units.  When 
the  housing  market  finally  does  begin 
to  recover,  housing  prices  will  skyrocket. . 
as  thousands  of  Americans  compete  for 
a  drastically  inadequate  supply  of  new 
homes. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
act  to  provide  emergency  aid  to  the 
housing  sector,  and  Brooke-Cranston  is 
a  proven  and  effective  vehicle  to  provide 
this  type  of  assistance  I  would  like  to 
emphasize,  moreover,  that  Brooke- 
CranBton  in  no  way  represents  a  costly 


'  baUout"  for  oui  Nation's  homebuilders. 
HUD  itself  has  testified  that  Brooke- 
Cranston  is  virtually  a  no-cost  program, 
since  the  additional  housing  activity 
which  is  stimulated  produces  jobs  and 
tax  revenues  that  would  otherwise  be 
lost  to  the  economy.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1974  and  1975.  Brooke-Cranston's 
contribution  to  the  economy  was  in  ex- 
cess of  $1  billion,  including  33.000  to 
65,000  additional  jobs,  while  the  direct 
cost  of  the  program  was  only  $400  mil- 
lion. Clearly,  Brooke-Cranston  will  save 
the  Federal  Government  money,  and  not 
cost  the  taxpayer  additional  outlays. 

Despite  these  arguments,  the  adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  request  the  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  which  are 
needed  to  implement  the  Brooke-Crans- 
ton program.  The  administration  fears 
that  such  a  move  would  amount  to  send- 
ing out  the  wrong  signals  in  the  midst  of 
its  fight  to  control  inflation  and  balance 
the  budget.  I  strongly  disagree  with  this 
policy,  and  will  continue  to  publicly  urge 
the  President  to  reactivate  Brooke- 
Cranston.  I  believe  it  is  essential  that 
this  bill,  which  updates  the  mortgage 
amounts,  sales  price  and  interest  rate 
limitations  of  the  program,  be  passed, 
so  that  If  the  administration  reverses 
its  current  policy.  Brooke-Cranston  can 
be  rapidly  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment to  this  legislation  that  revises  the 
section  235  program.  Because  of  the  ad- 
ministration reluctance  to  take  action  on 
Brooke-Cranston,  I,  along  with  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  have  been  ex- 
ploring alternative  means  of  providing 
quick  assistance  to  the  homebuilding 
industry.  I  believe  that  the  modified  235 
program  will  achieve  this  goal,  while  at 
the  same  time — and  this  is  essential — re- 
quiring no  additional  budgetary  author- 
ity. 

In  order  to  promote  a  rapid  stimulus 
to  housing  activity,  this  amendment  di- 
rects HUD  to  use  a  major  portion  of  its 
existing  235  budgetary  authority  to  sub- 
sidize moderate  income  homebuyers. 
Specificallv,  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
current  235  program  will  be  effected.  By 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided bv  HUD.  by  raising  the  income 
limit  of  families  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  program,  and  by  lifting  the  sales 
price  of  homes  that  can  be  assisted,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  revised  235  program 
can  provide  subsidies  for  as  many  as 
100. 000  new  units.  At  the  same  time. 
HUD  will  use  approximately  $30  million 
to  provide  aid  to  10,000  homebuyers  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  old  235  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  pro- 
gram is  designed  solely  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary response  to  a  dire  emergency  in  the 
homebuilding  industry.  As  I  noted,  it  will 
require  no  new  budget  authority,  and 
onlv  a  small  increase  in  outlays,  of  $75 
million  to  $100  million,  probablv  during 
fiscal  1981.  By  changing  the  guidelines  of 
the  program,  we  will  accelerate  the  time 
in  which  the  235  budget  will  be  depleted. 
However.  I  am  strongly  committed  to 
providing  additional   appropriations  to 


235  when  the  time  comes  to  reauthorize 
the  program,  and  I  believe  that  many 
other  Senators  share  this  sentiment. 
During  the  past  several  years,  235  has 
achieved  an  excellent  record  of  success 
in  Alabama  and  elsewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, and  I  feel  strongly  that  this  effective 
program  should  be  continued. 

I  also  wish  to  stress  that  the  produc- 
tion of  an  additional  100,000  housing 
units  is  far  short  of  what  is  currently 
needed  to  rescue  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. It  is  by  no  means  a  substitute  for 
Brooke-Cranston,  and  certainly  does  not 
obviate  the  need  to  promptly  approve 
this  entire  legislation.  However,  it  is  a 
first  step  that  can  provide  at  least  tem- 
porary aid  to  thousands  of  homebuilders 
who  are  presently  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. I  am  pleased  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  finally  decided  to  lend 
Its  support  to  this  effort,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  it  will  be  rapidly  enacted  into 
law  and  implemented  by  HUD. 

Mr.  President,  the  bottom  line  here 
today  is  whether  we  in  Congress  are 
wiUing  to  acquiesce  in  an  economic  policy 
that  is  literally  destroying  our  country's 
largest  industry.  The  measure  being  pro- 
posed is  in  no  way  a  windfall  for  the 
homebuilding  industry;  in  fact,  what  it 
essentially  amounts  to  is  a  salvage  opera- 
tion. Many  of  our  builders  and  contrac- 
tors, including  long  standing  and  re- 
spectable concerns,  have  already  folded. 
We  are  too  late  to  help  these  businesses; 
but  what  we  can  do — what  we  must  do 
today — is  provide  a  means  of  survival  for 
thousands  of  other  businesses  presently 
on  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  bill  before  us  and  the  amendment 
which  modified  section  235.  Both  meas- 
ures address  the  severely  disproportion- 
ate effect  on  the  housing  industr>' 
brought  about  by  inflationary  conditions 
and  the  tight  monetary  policy  adopted 
by  the  administration.  While  Brooke- 
Cranston  modifications  are  necessary  in 
light  of  current  market  conditions,  sec- 
tion 235  has  been  modified  to  allow  ac- 
tivation without  budgetary  impact.  I 
am  concerned,  however,  that  such  meas- 
ures will  do  little  for  the  ailing  housing 
industry. 

The  recent  disclosure  of  monthly  hous- 
ing statistics  reveals  nothing  less  than 
a  depressed  market.  The  number  of  hous- 
ing starts  in  March  fell  to  a  seasonally 
adjusted  annual  rate  of  1  million.  22 
percent  below  the  1.3  million  annual 
rate  of  February  1980  and  42  percent 
below  the  rate  of  1.8  million  in  March  of 
1979.  Moreover,  housing  permits,  the  in- 
dication of  future  starts,  dipped  to  a  sea- 
sonally adjusted  annual  rate  of  941.000. 
That  rate  is  18  percent  below  February 
and  42  percent  below  a  year  ago. 

For  some  regions  of  the  country,  the 
story  is  even  worse.  In  Michigan,  housing 
starts  for  the  month  of  March  are  down 
66  percent  from  the  1979  rate  and  over 
80  percent  from  the  1978  rate.  The  esti- 
mated job  loss  is  well  over  60.000  in 
Michigan  and  increasing  every  day. 

The  administration  is  finally  acting  to 
counter  the  serious  impact  on  certain 
sectors  of  its  singular  anti-inflation  pol- 
icy. Its  support  for  modifications  to  sec- 
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tion  235  is  encouraging.  However,  the 
impact  of  these  modifications  is  likely 
to  be  marginal;  the  main  im{>act  likely 
to  be  in  helping  builders  sell  off  their 
costly  inventories  than  in  stimulating 
any  substantial  amount  of  new  construc- 
tion. 

Token  measures  are  simply  not  enough 
when  certain  regions  are  suffering  se- 
verely. The  administration  put  them- 
selves in  a  catch -22  situation.  Heeding 
the  call  to  relieve  pressure  on  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  in  carrying  the  anti-infla- 
tion banner,  the  administration  assumes 
a  second  banner,  that  of  a  balanced 
budget  at  any  price,  at  any  cost.  Now. 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  balanced 
budget.  However,  programs  d  signed  to 
help  sectors  suffering  from  high  inter- 
est rates  and  tight  monetary  policy  are 
questioned  by  the  administration  since 
they  generate  deficits  in  the  short  run. 
Mortgage  subsidy  programs  such  as 
Brooke-Cranston  and  section  235  will 
likely  create  only  minimal  costs  in  the 
long  run  and  yield  enormous  short  term 
benefits  for  housing  and  related  indus- 
tries. 

As  housing  demand  increases,  it  makes 
sense  to  assist  the  industry  to  meet  this 
growing  demand  for  housing.  The  Li- 
brary' of  Congress  has  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  potential  demand  for  2.3 
to  2.7  million  new  housing  units  per  year 
durmg  the  1980's  to  meet  projected  hous- 
ing needs. 

Without  secondary  mortgage  assist- 
ance, housing  starts  are  likely  to  fall  far 
short  of  this  mark  because  of  high  inter- 
est rates.  Brooke-Cranston  would  in- 
crease the  supply  of  housing  to  offset 
built-up  demand  thereby  preventing  the 
price  of  housing  from  skyrocketing  when 
credit  markets  loosen  up.  And  further- 
more, the  cost  of  these  programs  will  be 
minimal  since  the  income  realized  in  jobs 
gained  and  the  costs  saved  with  decreased 
unemployment  offset  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram. Lastly,  by  reducing  unemployment 
in  the  housing  industry,  the  program  will 
actually  help  keep  the  budget  in  balance. 
According  to  CBO,  each  1  percent  rise  in 
unemployment  increases  Federal  outlays 
by  almost  $20  billion. 

Modifications  to  section  235  are  needed 
but  they  are  not  enough.  The  revised  sec- 
tion 235  program,  with  higher  mortgage 
limits  and  lower  subsidies,  would  produce 
only  80.000  housing  starts.  Given  the 
situation  which  now  exists  in  the  housing 
industry,  this  is  not  nearly  enough. 

Brooke-Cranston  should  supplement 
section  235.  Appropriately,  S.  2177  modi- 
fies the  program  so  that  it  may  respond. 
if  enacted,  effectively  to  today's  housing 
conditions.  It  is  possible,  perhaps  likely, 
however,  that  the  administration  will  not 
activate  the  program  even  if  Congress 
budgets  and  appropriates  funds.  In  testi- 
mony. Secretary  Landrieu  seemed  con- 
tent with  1.5  million  housing  units  for 
1980.  The  March  figures  suggest  that  1.5 
million  units  will  not  be  achieved.  Even 
if  that  level  is  attained,  1.5  miUion  hous- 
ing starts  fall  short  of  the  level  of  hous- 
ing we  need  in  this  country  to  meet  grow- 
ing demand. 

We  should  quickly  act  on  the  bill  be- 
fore us  and  speedily  amend  the  budget 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  to  provide 


for  Brooke-Cranston  mortgage  subsidies. 
We  should  then  insist  that  the  program 
be  activated  by  the  administration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  has  3  minutes  and 
15  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests and  I  yield  back  that  time. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Can  I  be  yielded  2 
minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  We  do  have  one  Mem- 
ber who  must  leave  very  shortly.  With- 
in that  2  minutes,  certainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  subsidy  program.  I  point  out  that  it 
IS  my  view  that  interest  rates  today  are 
high  because  of  the  necessity  of  very 
heavy  Federal  borrowing  to  fund  the 
myriad  programs  to  help  this  and  that 
group.  At  some  point,  we  will  have  to 
come  to  the  realization  that  it  is  the  in- 
satiable Federal  appetite  for  borrowing 
that  leads  to  high  rates  of  interest.  In 
the  long  run.  I  think  we  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  happy  to. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  note  the 
fact  that  Senator  Sparkman.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee 
when  I  served  on  it  originally  in  coming 
to  the  Senate,  designated  myself  and 
Senator  Mondale  to  work  on  a  home- 
ownership  loan  income  provision  of  the 
1968  housing  bill  It  was  a  great  privilege 
to  work  with  the  Vice  President  on  this, 
with  the  support  of  my  distinguished 
chairman,  for  this  principle. 

I  know  that  Senator  Williams  was  ful- 
ly supportive  at  the  time.  It  is  with  great 
interest  I  note  how  we  were  able  to  ex- 
pand this  to  middle-income  people  and 
quickly  resolve,  and  help  work  toward 
solving,  a  critical  condition  in  the  hous- 
ing industry. 

We  cannot  stop  here,  but  we  have  the 
mechanism  we  built  in  the  section  235 
as  a  building  block  to  start  rebuilding 
the  construction  industry  in  America  for 
homes. 

I  commend  by  distinguished  colleague 
for  working  on  this. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasseri  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  Levin* 
added  as  cosponsors  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
preparation  of  thus  legislation  was  the 
result  of  the  strong  cooperation  and  sim- 
ple hard  work  of  many  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader:  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee; many  members  of  the  Bankmg 
Committee  and  other  Senators,  both  ma- 
jority and  minority,  who  are  concerned 
with  the  housing  crisis  we  face.  Together. 
I  believe  we  have  taken  strong  yet  pru- 
dent steps  toward  increasing  homeown- 
ership  opportunities  for  our  citizens,  at 
a  time  when  we  are  facing  economic  con- 
ditions that  demand  fiscal  responsibility. 


On  behalf  of  Senator  Garn  and  myself. 
I  would  also  like  to  express  thanks  for 
the  fine  efforts  of  many  staff  members 
who  worked  on  this  proposal,  including 
Albert  Eisenberg.  David  Yudin,  Prank 
Shafroth.  Steve  Rohde.  Shelley  Turcotte, 
and  A.  J  Jones  of  the  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee majority  staff;  Philhp  Sampson, 
Jesselie  Barlow,  and  Barbara  Nielson  of 
the  Housing  Subcommittee  minority 
staff;  Robert  Woods;  Robert  MalakofT; 
and  Cliff  Rechtschaffen. 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  in  favor  of  S  2177. 
This  legislation  represents  an  attempt 
to  help  the  home  construction  industry, 
which  has  been  severely  affected  by 
infiation  and  high  interest  rates 

It  certainly  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  housing  industry 
in  this  coimtry  has  serious  priAlesms. 
Housing  starts  are  down  drastically 
from  last  year.  The  rate  for  March  was 
42  percent  below  the  same  period  last 
year.  An  even  wx>rse  omen  is  the  decline 
in  building  permits,  which  indicate  the 
future  actnity  of  the  housing  industry. 

The  housing  industry'  is  a  barometer 
for  the  whole  economy,  and  the  present 
state  of  the  home  construction  industry 
does  not  provide  an  encouraging  outlook. 
However,  since  this  slowdown  in  housing 
is  occurring  in  an  economy  with  an  mfla- 
tion  rate  of  20  percent,  we  must  be  care- 
ful that  our  attempts  to  assist  the  hous- 
ing industry  with  its  problem  of  deceased 
activity  do  not  further  aggravate  the 
persistent  problem  of  inflation.  I  believe 
that  S.  2177  is  a  step  in  the  rigtit 
direction. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2177  will  create  spe- 
cial mortgage  assistance  under  the  exist- 
ing section  235  homeownership  program. 
This  will  allow  more  people  to  qualify  for 
Government  assistance  under  the  exist- 
ing program.  These  changes  will  make 
another  100.000  home  mortgages  avail- 
able. Since  S.  2177  merely  changes  cri- 
teria for  eligibility  under  an  existing 
program,  no  new  spending  will  be 
involved. 

S.  2177  also  represents  a  longer  range 
approach  to  the  housing  problem.  Tills 
legislation  changes  the  criteria  for  acti- 
vating the  Brooke-Cranston  interest 
subsidy  program  and  updates  the  eligi- 
bility requireanents  to  reflect  current 
economic  conditions.  While  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  is  not  activated  by  S. 
2177.  this  legislation  will  insure  that  if 
it  is  activated  by  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
at  s<Mne  future  date,  the  program  will  be 
applied  in  a  reasonable  and  effective 
manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  S.  2177 
represents  a  positive  step  in  helping  both 
the  home  builders  and  potential  home- 
ovmers  in  this  country.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  legislation 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  support  for  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program. 

The  housing  industry  is  facing  its 
worst  crisis  since  the  recession  of  1973- 
74.  Rental  markets  are  at  an  alltime 
low.  available  low-income  subsidized 
housing  is  equally  below  what  is  desira- 
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ble  and  stdequate.  in  spite  of  the  admin- 
istration and   committee   recommenda- 
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sponsibility  of   reauthorizing  the   pro-     rate  which  is  only  one-half  of  our  Na- 

gram.  then  it  falls  to  the  President  of     tion's  housing  start  goal.  I  can  say,  from 
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eral  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  a  goal 
to    which    I    am    strongly    committed. 

Homebuilder     nftpr      hnmphiiilHor     frnm 


be  implemented,  including  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 


this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
Nations    housing    supply    will    become 
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ble  and  adequate,  in  spite  of  the  admin- 
istration and  committee  recommenda- 
tions which  I  supported,  and  condo- 
minium conversions  are  still  reaching 
new  heights. 

The  high  rate  of  inflation  coupled 
with  equally  high  mterest  rates  have  all 
contributed  to  the  decline  and  devasta- 
tion of  the  housing  industry. 

I  understand  the  loss  of  jobs,  eco- 
nomic opportunity,  the  lack  of  growth 
in  the  economy,  and  the  missed  oppor- 
tunities for  future  and  potential  home 
buyers  and  homebuilders. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brooke-Cranston 
is  not  a  panacea  for  the  housing  in- 
dustry. It  will  not  solve  the  housing 
crisis.  It  will  not  immediately  or  di- 
rectly affect  the  problems  within  the 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brooke -Cranston 
program  does  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
that  it  gives  the  housing  industry. 
homebuilders,  and  the  public  the  right 
signal.  The  signal  that  the  Senate  is 
concerned  about  the  housing  industry 
and  is  willing  to  use  its  authority  to  re- 
authorize legislation  to  implement  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  housing  industry 
needs  some  assurance  from  Congress 
that  we  are  not  only  concerned,  but 
committed  to  help  ease  the  frustration 
and  crippling  affect  the  economy  has 
placed  on  the  industrj'. 

Many  people  have  argued  that 
Brooke-Cranston  is  not  the  best  ap- 
proach to  reverse  the  housing  decline. 
Others  have  stated  that  it  is  too  little 
too  late.  I  have  recently  returned  from 
my  State  of  Iowa.  I  see  what  the  econ- 
omy is  doing  in  my  State:  I  see  all  too 
clearly  what  the  economy  has  done  to 
the  housing,  and  building  industry. 

I  do  not  agree  that  our  efforts  here 
are  too  little,  too  late.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  believe  that  we  have  a  chance 
to  send  a  shaft  of  light  in  what  is  other- 
wise a  dark  gloomy  black  hole. 

The  country  and  particularly  the 
builders  in  America  will  judge  us.  I  be- 
lieve, not  so  much  on  what  we  say  or 
refuse  to  say.  but  rather  on  the  manner 
in  which  we  give  direction  and  exemplify 
confidence. 

Brooke-Cranston  gives  the  right  sig- 
nal: it  directs  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  and  represents  our  willingness 
to  try  to  address  a  serious  and  critical 
problem. 

No  one  said  it  would  be  easy  to  meet 
this  crisis.  No  one  promised  the  hous- 
ing industry  a  rose  color  garden  or  con- 
tinual economic  progress. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  recognizes 
this  fact.  I  am  sure  the  homebuilders  of 
America  do.  The  building  of  housing  is 
a  highly  speculative  business.  It  takes 
individuals  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
chance.  People  who  will  take  a  risk  at 
producing  to  survive  in  the  industry. 

Fortunately  for  America  we  have  had 
great  pioneers  on  our  vast  frontiers  who 
have  met  the  challenges  of  change.  I 
believe  that  we  here  in  the  Senate  ought 
to  do  our  share  to  give  the  housing  in- 
dustry the  right  signal  by  supporting  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program. 

Once  the  Congress  has  met  their  re- 


sponsibility of  reauthorizing  the  pro- 
gram, then  it  falls  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  administra- 
tion to  reactivate  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  like  Senator  Weicker  I 
am  concerned  over  the  administration's 
lack  of  enthusiasm  over  the  reactivation 
of  Brooke-Cranston.  In  deference  to 
Senator  Weicker,  however.  I  believe  the 
burden  of  reactivating  Brooke-Cranston 
should  rest  with  the  President. 

As  to  date,  the  administration  has  not 
sent  an  appropriation  request.  The  ad- 
ministration must  give  a  clear  signal  as 
to  whether  it  will  support  Brooke-Cran- 
ston by  reactivating  it. 

I  support  Brooke-Cranston  program  in 
principle.  It  is  a  responsible  answer  to 
the  presently  crippling  housing  industry 
resulting  from  the  Nation's  troubled 
economy. 

Unless  there  are  amendments  which 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  support  the 
act,  I  intend  to  vote  for  its  passage. 
•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  other  members  of  the 
Banking  Committee  for  bringing  to  the 
full  Senate  an  emergency  housing  bill 
which  can  provide  the  means  to  address 
the  serious  crisis  which  threatens  Amer- 
ica's housing  industry. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2177,  popularly 
known  as  the  Brooke-Cranston  program. 
I  believe  that  it  is  urgent  to  update  thi.s 
program  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  with  the  discretion  to  supple- 
ment the  mortgage  market  by  allowing 
GNMA  to  subsidize  mortgages  and  thus 
reduce  the  effective  interest  rate  to 
home  buyers.  I  also  support  strongly  the 
amended  provisions  of  the  bill  to  extend 
the  reach  of  the  HUD  235  program  to 
middle-income  families  who  are  hoping 
to  realize  their  dream  of  owning  a  home. 
Because  there  is  existing  funding  for 
this  program,  these  changes  should 
mean  an  immediate  assistance  for  100.- 
000  xmits  at  no  additional  cost  to  the 
Federal  budget.  To  extend  the  impact 
of  this  program  to  more  purchasers,  the 
available  subsidy  is  limited  to  3  percent 
for  single-family  housing  below  the 
prevailing  market  rate. 

This  legislation  is  a  modest  first  step 
toward  correcting  the  disastrous  hous- 
ing market  situation  created  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  high  interest  rate 
policies.  The  indiscriminate  monetary 
squeeze  imposed  this  winter  by  the 
Board  in  an  effort  to  stem  mflation  has 
placed  the  lion's  share  of  the  burden  on 
the  housing  industry  and  other  indus- 
tries characterized  by  small  business 
operators.  This  situation  is  clear  evi- 
dence of  the  shortsightedness  of  a  meal- 
ax  approach  to  monetary  and  fiscal 
restraint  m  the  fight  against  inflation. 

This  Congress  is  committed  to  seeking 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  I  support  that  commitment. 
This  effort,  however,  must  recognize  the 
realities  of  today's  economy.  We  are  fac- 
ing a  grave  decline  in  the  housing  indus- 
try which  will  have  a  ripple  effect 
through  the  economy.  In  the  month  of 
March  there  was  a  drop  of  300.000  units 
from  the  February  rate.  This  drop  rep- 
resents an  annualized  rate  of  housing 
starts  of  only  1  million  imits:  this  is  a 


rate  which  is  only  one-half  of  our  Na- 
tion's housing  start  goal.  I  can  say,  from 
talking  to  Iowa  homebuilders,  that  in  my 
own  State,  the  April  rate  is  likely  to  show 
an  even  greater  decline. 

The  economic  impact  of  a  decline  of 
this  magnitude  will  be  felt  throughout 
the  economy.  Every  100,000-unit  drop  in 
housing  starts,  the  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders  calculates,  means  176,- 
000  jobs  would  be  lost.  So  would  wages 
amounting  to  more  than  $3  billion.  Reve- 
nue losses  to  Federal.  State  and  local 
governments  could  total  $814  million. 
Dramatic  increases  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  would  make  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  realize  our  goal  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  answer  to  these  problems  is  com- 
plex: there  is  no  simple,  easy  solution. 
Because  Brooke-Cranston,  as  now 
amended,  will  help  to  sustain  the  housing 
market  at  reasonable  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  support  it:  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosp)onsor.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  support  this  measure. • 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  we  have  witnessed  the  severe  de- 
cline in  annual  housing  starts.  Last 
month,  the  estimate  for  1980  starts  was 
shockingly  low.  The  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders  estimates  the  annual 
starts  for  1980  will  be  about  1  million— 
22  percent  below  the  pre\'ious  month 
and  42  percent  below  the  .same  month 
last  year. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  an 
effort  to  stave  off  inflation  and  restrain 
overall  spending  has  implemented  a 
monetary  policy  that  has  proven  deva- 
stating to  certain  sectors  of  our  eco- 
nomy. This  policy,  which  I  do  not  sup- 
port, has  caused  selective  recessions  in 
certain  sectors  of  our  economy,  most 
notably  housing. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  with  this 
serious  decline  in  housing  .starts,  and 
believe  the  Congress  must  respond  with 
a  program  that  is  timely,  effective  and 
consistent  with  our  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  housing  industry  is  fac- 
ing an  immediate  problem,  and  we  must 
respond  in  that  light.  We  cannot  wait 
until  summer.  And  we  cannot  wait  until 
November.  They  need  help  now,  and  we 
must  respond. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Brooke-Cranston 
approach  is  the  best  response  to  this  im- 
mediate dilemma.  It  will  require  addi- 
tional outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  of  up  to  $6  billion.  Because  it 
does  not  yet  have  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration, chances  are  the  program 
will  not  be  triggered,  if  at  all.  until  it  is 
too  late. 

The  call  for  Congress  is  to  respond 
with  the  most  timely  and  effective  ap- 
proach available  to  us.  We  must  look  to 
a  vehicle  which  has  the  capacity  to  in- 
ject funds  into  the  industry  quickly  and 
with  as  little  Government  "redtape"  as 
possible.  A  temporary  relaxation  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  fits  this  bill. 
These  bonds.  Mr.  President,  can  reach 
localities  of  this  country  and  provide 
that  temporary  boost  the  housing  indus- 
try has  indicated  they  desperately  need. 

In  our  efforts  to  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem, Mr.  President,  we  cannot  overlook 
our  commitment  to  balancing  the  Fed- 
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eral  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981,  a  goal 
to  which  I  am  strongly  committed. 
Homebuilder  after  homebuilder  from 
my  home  State  of  Colorado  has  made  it 
imminently  clear  to  me  that  a  balanced 
Federal  budget  is  their  first  order  of 
priority.  Without  a  balanced  budget, 
which  will  certainly  require  reduced 
Federal  spending,  inflation  will  persist 
and  very  likely,  the  downturn  in  the 
housing  industry  will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago,  I  visited 
a  housing  site  in  Colorado  that  was 
forced  to  shut  down.  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  other  builders  facing  this  same 
situation  across  the  country  I  will  very 
soon  be  introducing  legislation  to  tem- 
porarily ease  the  restrictions  currently 
in  place  on  mortgage  revenue  bonds  in  aii 
effort  to  insure  funds  are  injected  into 
the  industry  and  builders  are  no  longer 
forced  to  close  their  doors. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  mv 
colleagues  on  this  proposal  which  will 
insure  the  necessary  funds  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  housing  industry  in  a  timelv 
manner,  and  with  little  Federal  red- 
tape.* 

•  Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  support  S.  2177.  a  measure 
to  revise  and  update  the  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1974  and  to  create  a  special 
homeownership  program  under  section 
235  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 

This  legislation  is  being  considered  at 
a  time  when  the  latest  figures  on  monthlv 
housing  starts  show  the  worst  decline 
in  20  years,  a  drop  of  over  21  percent 
during  the  month  of  March.  Housing 
starts  have  been  deteriorating  over  a 
period  of  several  months  leading  to  this 
disastrous  decline  in  March. 

The  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders is  now  predicting  a  level  of 
only  965,000  housing  starts  for  1980. 
This  is  less  than  half  the  minimum 
number  of  housing  starts  needed  to  meet 
the  basic  requirements  of  housing  for 
citizens  throughout  our  Nation. 

While  the  proposals  which  will  be 
approved  by  the  Senate  ver\-  shortlv  are 
constructive,  they  come  very  late  in  the 
game.  The  housing  industry-  is  being 
dealt  a  blow  from  which  it  will  take 
months  for  builders  to  rebound.  Housing 
and  homeownership  are  very  basic  to 
the  fabric  and  stability  of  our  society. 
The  economic  impact  of  a  declining 
housing  industry  is  enormous  in  the 
jobs,  wages  and  revenues  that  are  lost, 
to  our  society  and  governmental  units. 
These  are  recognized  facts.  Yet.  we  are 
faced  with  another  cycle  of  high  inter- 
est rates  and  a  severe  housing  slump, 
without  the  mechanism  in  place  to  alle- 
viate the  impact  on  the  housing  industry. 

Again,  we  are  acting  after  the  fact. 
It  IS  imperative  that  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  find  a  better  method 
of  controlling  inflation  than  the  onerous 
tool  of  mcreased  interest  rates— a  course 
which  is  inflationary  in  itself. 

Mr^  President.  S.  2177  will  make 
modifications  in  the  so-called  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  in  order  to  make  it 
more  workable.  It  would  remove  unreal- 
istic interest  rate  ceilings  and  sales  price 

rl%  '^*'  ^"'  ^1^°  '^Jarifies  the  basic 
conditions  under  which  the  program  can 


be  implemented,  including  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Develorment  to  activate  the  program. 
As  Members  know,  this  is  a  standby  pro- 
gram and  requires  a  decision  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  bring  it  into  being. 
It  also  will  require  an  appropriation  ac- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  near  term  housing 
assistance,  S.  2177  provides  for  a  special 
homeownership  assistance  program  un- 
der section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act.  It  would  allow,  as  I  understand  the 
pending  measure,  below  market  interest 
rate  mortgages  for  as  many  as  100,000 
home  buyers.  This  assistance  would 
basically  utilize  the  existing  section  235 
program  and  funds  that  are  currently 
available. 

Certainly,  this  feature  of  S.  2177  of- 
fers a  very  attractive  cour.se  of  action  to 
lessen  the  impact  of  the  fall  off  in  hous- 
ing activity.  It  captures  the  twin  fea- 
tures of  rapid  implementation  and  mini- 
mal budget  outlays.  While  the  section 
235  proposal  does  not  entai!  as  extensive 
an  housing  assistance  effort  as  might 
be  undertaken  if  Brooke-Cranston  is 
activated,  it  still  is  a  vital  provision  of 
S.  2177. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  S.  2177. 
However.  I  caution  that  this  is  only  an 
initial  effort  in  what  must  be  constant 
attention  by  the  Congress  to  the  hous- 
ing industry  of  our  country.* 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1711 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  urge  the  support  of  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  2177  which  sets  a  minimum 
allocation  of  funding  to  the  respective 
States. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  severe  crisis 
facing  the  housing  industry,  both  in 
urban  areas  and  in  rural  areas  like 
South  Dakota.  S.  2177,  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program,  is  designed  to  help 
meet  this  crisis,  and  the  proposed 
amendment   would   facilitate  this  goal. 

The  impact  of  the  housing  crisis  on 
rural  areas  like  South  Dakota  is  sub- 
stantial because  the  housing  industry  is 
an  important  part  of  South  Dakota's 
economy. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  pro- 
vide certainty  to  South  Dakota  and  other 
rural  States  in  the  allocation  of  funds 
from  the  Brooke-Cranston  program. 
The  amendment  is  also  equitable  in  as- 
suring that  rural  States  will  receive  a 
minimum  allocation  to  help  their  failing 
housing  industries.  For  these  reasons. 
I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
amendment  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  to  Brooke-Cran- 
ston proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.sh're.  The  amendment  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  Brooke-Cranston 
funds  are  allocated  in  a  fair  manner  to 
those  States  that  have  the  smallest 
populations. 

Brooke-Cranston  is  sorely  needed  to 
buoy  the  Nation's  sagging  housing  indus- 
try. Housing  starts  are  expected  to  fall 
to  1.4  miUion  units  during  the  coming 
.vear.  This  is  comparable  to  the  housing 
bust  of  1974  and  represents  the  worst 
drop  in  housing  activity  since  1950.  If 


this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
Nations  housing  supply  will  become 
painfully  short  as  those  who  were  bom 
during  the  postwar  baby  boom  come  of 
home-buying  age.  As  the  economic  pic- 
ture brightens,  the  demand  for  new 
housing  will  be  more  than  the  available 
builders  will  be  able  to  contend  wnth 
causing  prices  to  skyrocket. 

The  formula  presently  used  to  allocate 
Brooke-Cranston  funds  among  the  States 
was  derived.  I  am  sure,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  providing  each  State  with  its  fair 
share  according  to  need.  However,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  GAO  report,  Federal 
housing  assistance  has  not  been  provided 
in  this  manner.  Part  of  the  cause  may  be 
the  seeming  tendency  to  penalize  the 
small  States  whose  financial  institutions 
are  somewhat  unfamiliar  with  this  type 
of  assistance  program.  Valuable  expe- 
rience was  gained  the  last  Ume  Brooke- 
Cranston  was  activated  which  will  pro- 
mote efficient  and  effective  utilization  of 
funds  in  the  event  Brooke-Cranston  is 
reactivated.  I  have  contacted  bankers  in 
Alaska  who  assure  me  that  the  additional 
moneys  provided  under  this  amendment 
could  be  readily  utilized  to  stabihze 
housing  production  in  Alaska. 

I  feel  this  action  would  be  consistent 
with  fiscal  restraint  since  most  of  the 
Brooke-Cranston  funding  will  be  re- 
captured and  because  it  tends  to  short 
circuit  the  need  for  housing  subsidies  and 
unemployment  benefits.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  both  the  amend- 
ment to  and  the  reactivation  of  Brooke- 
Cranston.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
DuRKiNi.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Lonci,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunagai, 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  '  Mr 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  McClure)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  Wallop)  is  absent  due  to 
a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[RoIIcall  Vote  No.  81  Leg.] 

TEAS— 36 

Baucus  Gravel  Pell 

Bellmon  Hatfield  Pressler 

Blden  Huddleston  Pryor 

Boren  Humphrey  Randolph 

Burdlck  Inouye  RieKle 

Cannon  Lavalt  Roth 

Chafee  Leahy  Stafford 

Church  McGovern  Stennla 

Cohen  Melcher  Stevens 

Durkln  Melzenbaum  Weicker 

Exon  Morcan  Williams 

Ford  Muskle  Young 

NATS— 59 

Armstrong  Bra'lley  Chiles 

Baker  Bumpers  Cochran 

Bayh  Byrd.  Cranston 

Bentsen  Harrv  F  .  Jr      Culver 

Boschwltz  Byrd,  Robert  C.  Danforth 
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DeOoncinl 

Jackson 

RibicofI 

HolUngs 

Morgan 

Schweiker 

Dole 

Javils 

Sarbanes 

Huddleston 

Moynihan 

Simpson 

Oomenlcl 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Scluniti 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Stennls 

Fjifflpf.nn 

Ka.««M»haiiTTl 

.Srhwpikpr 

.la t  ITS 

Niirtn 

?;fpwpn« 

"such  mortgage  Involves  an  interest  rate 
not  In  excess  of  that  which  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  taking  Into  account  the  cost 
of    funds    and    administrative    costs    under 
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overriding  need  for  emergency  stimulation 
of  the  housing  market.  The  Secretary  may 
establish    such    criteria,    term.s.    and    condi- 


section  shall  be  used  to  promote  homeowner- 
ship opportunities  for  moderate  income 
homebuyers. 


ter  and  this  need  must  be  met.  Congress 
must  work  against  housing  costs  as  a 
cause  of  inflation,  but  at  the  same  time 
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DeOoncini 

Jackson 

Riblcoff 

Holllngs 

Morgan 

Schweiker 

Dole 

Javtts 

Sarbanes 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Simpson 

Domeolcl 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Stafford 

Durenberger 

Johnston 

Schmit: 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Stennls 

Eagleton 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

Javlts 

Nunn 

Stevens 

Garn 

Levin 

Simpson 

Jepsen 

Packwood 

Steven.son 

Glenn 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Johnston 

Pell 

Stewart 

Goldwater 

Ma?nuson 

Stewart 

Kassebaum 

Percy 

Stone 

Hart 

Mathias 

Stone 

Laxalt 

Pressler 

Talmadge 

Hatch 

Moynlhan 

Talmadge 

Leahy 

Proxmire 

Thurmond 

Hayakawa 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Levin 

Pryor 

Tower 

Heflln 

N'unn 

Tower 

Lugar 

Randolph 

Tsongas 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Tsongas 

Magnuson 

Riblcoff 

Warner 

Helms 

Percy 

Warner 

Mathias 

Riegle 

Wetcker 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Zorlnsky 

McGovern 

Sarbanes 

Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Melcber 
Metzenbaum 

Sasser 
Schmltt 

Young 
Zorlnsky 

Kenned!. 
Long 

Matsunaea 
McClure 

WaUop 

NAYS— 5 

So    Mr. 

Durkin's    amendment    (No. 

Armstrong 
Hart 

Hayakawa 
Humphrey 

Roth 

17111    was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
there  may  be  another  roUcaU  vote  this 
afternoon  on  another  matter. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  '  when  his  name  was 
caUed).  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Long  > .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Matsunaca>  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy  I,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
'Mr.  Long  I.  would  vote  "yea  ' 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure )  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  >  Mr.  Wallop  i  is  absent  due  to 
a  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sasser  > .  Have  all  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89 
nays  5.  as  follows: 

IRoIIcaU  Vote  No    82  Leg.) 

YEAS — 80 


Baker 

Cannon 

Durkin 

Baucua 

Chafee 

Eagleton 

Bayh 

Chiles 

Exon 

Bellmon 

Church 

Ford 

Bentsen 

Cochran 

Garn 

Blden 

Cohen 

Glenn 

Boren 

Cranston 

Goldwater 

Bradley 

Culver 

Gravel 

Bumpers 

Dan  forth 

Hatch 

Burdick 

DeConcinl 

Hatfleld 

Byrd, 

Dole 

Heflln 

Harry  P..  Jr 

Domenlcl 

Heinz 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Durenberger 

Helms 

ANSWERED  •PRESENT'— 1 
Bosch  witz 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Kennedy  Matsunaga  Wallop 

I-on?  McClure 

So  the  bill  (S.  2177  >.  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  2177 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Home 
Purchase  Assistance  Authority  Amendments 
of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  313  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "and  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  the  Implementation  of  this 
section  will  not  significantly  worsen  infla- 
tionary conditions."  after  "1968,"  In  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1); 

(2)  by  Inserting  ",  and  to  promote  the 
construction  of  multlfamily  rental  housing" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1); 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following: 

"(4)  The  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion may  not  be  activated  unless  the  most 
recently  available  four-month  moving  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  private  housing  starts 
(seasonally  adjusted  and  exclusive  of  mobile 
homes)  as  determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  less  than  1.600.000. 

"(5)  The  program  activated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (4)  shall  be  terminated  when- 
ever the  most  recently  available  four-month 
moving  average  annual  rate  of  private  hous- 
ing starts  (seasonally  adjusted  and  exclu- 
sive of  mobile  homes)  as  determined  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  Is 
1.600.000  or  more."; 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  loans"  before  "(l) 
which  cover"  in  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (b) ; 

(5)  by  inserting  "Including  mobile  homes" 
after  "four-family  residences"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection   (b)(2); 

(6)  by  inserting  "or  a  mobile  home"  after 
"four-family  residence"  in  clause  (A)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection   (b); 

(7)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "such 
mortgage  involves  an  original  principal  ob- 
ligation not  to  exceed"  in  clause  (B)  of  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  for 
that  part  of  the  property  attributable  to 
dwelling  use  in  the  cases  of  a  more  than 
four-family  residence,  the  per  unit  limita- 
tions under  the  section  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  under  which  the  project  mort- 
gage Is  insured  or.  in  the  case  of  a  mobile 
home  loan,  the  limitation  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  this  Act  which  would  apply  to 
such  loan  if  insurance  with  respect  to  an 
obligation  respresenting  such  loan  were  pro- 
vided under  section  2  of  this  Act;"; 

(8)  striking  out  In  clause  (c)  of  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  subsection   (b)   the  word* 


•'Buch  mortgage  involves  an  interest  rate 
not  in  excess  of  that  which  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  taking  Into  account  the  cost 
of  funds  and  adnUnistratlTe  costs  under 
this  section,  but  In  no  event  shall  such 
rate  exceed  the  lesser  of  (1)  7'/i  per  centum, 
or  (11)  the  rate  set  by  the  Secretary  appli- 
cable to  mortgages  insured  under  section 
203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "such 
mortgage  Involves  an  Interest  rate  -which 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  which  shall  be 
as  high  as  feasible  consistent  with  meeting 
the  objectives  of  this  section  at  the  lowest 
feasible  cost,  but  if  such  mortgage  is  exe- 
cuted to  finance  the  acquisition  of  a  one-to- 
four  family  residence,  it  may  not  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  lower  than  three  percent- 
age points  below  the  average  contract  com- 
mitment rate  for  single  family,  thirty  year 
conventional  mortgages  with  loan-to-value 
ratios  of  90  per  centum  in  the  monthly  sur- 
very  of  all  major  lenders  conducted  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  which  is 
most  recently  available  at  the  time  that 
funds  are  released,  and  If  such  mortgage  is 
executed  to  finance  the  acqulstion  of  a  more 
than  four-famly  residence,  it  may  not  bear 
interest  at  a  rate  lower  than  4'/2  percentage 
points  below  such  average  contract  commit- 
ment rate"; 

19)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "such 
mortgage  involves  a  principal  residence  the 
sales  price  of  which  does  not  exceed"  in 
clause  (D)  of  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section lb)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ",  in  the  case  of  a  one-family 
residence.  90  per  centum  of  the  average  new 
one-family  house  price  in  the  area,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary;  or  in  the  case 
of  a  two-family  residence.  100  per  centum  of 
such  average;  or  in  the  case  of  a  three-family 
residence.  120  per  centum  of  such  average; 
or  in  the  case  of  a  four-family  residence. 
140  per  centum  of  such  average."; 

(10)  by  striking  out  "enactment  of  this 
section"  in  subsection  (e)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "the  issuance  of  the  commit- 
ment to  purchase  the  mortgage"; 

(11 )  by  striking  out  "the  lesser  of  (A)  the 
per  unit  amount  specified  In  subsection  (b) 
(B).  or   (B)"  in  subsection   (h)(1); 

1 12)  in  subsection  (h)  — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3) ; 

(B)  by  striking   out   paragranh    (4);    and 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as 
paragraph  (4) ;  and 

(13)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Association  may  not  purchase 
vinder  this  section  any  mortgage  or  loan 
which  was  executed  or  made  (1)  to  finance 
the  conversion  of  an  existing  rental  hous- 
ing project  into  a  condominium  or  coop- 
erative project,  or  (2i  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase of  an  Individual  unit  in  a  condomin- 
ium project  or  the  purchase  of  a  share  In 
a  cooperative  project,  in  connection  with 
.such  a  conversion". 

Sec.  3.  Section  235  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(p)(l)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  and  enter  into  contracts  to  make  pe- 
riodic a-ssislance  payments  on  behalf  of 
homeowners,  to  mortgagees  holding  mort- 
gages (A)  which  cover  dwellings  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  completed  on  or  after 
the  date  which  was  one  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
which  have  never  been  sold.  (B)  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection,  and  (C) 
which  are  executed,  or  for  which  the  com- 
mitments have  been  made,  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection  and 
prior  to  March  1.  1981.  cr  such  earlier  date 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate  where 
the    Secretary   determines   that    there   is   no 
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overriding  need  for  emergency  stimulation 
of  the  housing  market.  The  Secretary  may 
establish  such  criteria,  terms,  and  condi- 
tions relating  to  homeowners  and  mortgages 
assisted  under  this  £ub.section  a-s  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  consistent  with 
the  provisions  cf  this  subsection.  The  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  in.sure  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  and  is  to 
be  a.sslsted  under  this  svibsection 

"(2)  A  mortgage  to  be  assisted  under  this 
subsection   shall — 

••|A)  where  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate, provide  for  graduated  payments  pur- 
suant to  -section  245; 

"(B)  involve  a  principal  residence  the 
sales  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  80  per 
centum  cf  the  average  new  one-family  house 
price  in  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  $60,000,  whichever  is  greater: 

"(C)  involve  a  priiicipal  residence  the 
sales  price  of  which  does  not  exceed  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary:  and 

"(Dl  bear  interest  at  not  to  exceed  such 
rate  and  contain  such  other  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may   prescribe. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  assistance  pay- 
ments shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  balance  of  the  monthly  paymen* 
."■or  principal,  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  and 
any  mortgage  insurance  premium  due  under 
the  mortgage  remaining  unpaid  after  ap- 
plying 20  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  in- 
come; or 

"(B)  the  difference  between  the  amount 
of  the  monthly  payment  for  principal,  in- 
terest, and  any  mortgage  insurance  premium 
which  would  be  required  if  the  mortgage 
were  a  level  payment  mortgage  bearing  in- 
terest at  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum  in- 
terest rate  which  is  applicable  to  mortgages 
Insured  under  section  203  and  the  monthly 
payment  for  principal  and  interest  which  the 
mortgagor  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  were  a  level  payment  mortgage 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  11  per  cen- 
tum per  annum 

"The  Secretary  shall  recertify  the  mort- 
gagor's income  at  Intervals  of  not  more 
than  two  years  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing the  amount  of  assistance  payments  pay- 
able under  this  subsection 

"(5)  Assistance  payments  to  a  mortgagee 
by  the  Secretary  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor 
shall  be  made  only  during  such  lime  as  the 
mortgagor  continues  to  occupy  the  prop- 
erty which  secures  the  mortgage 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  upon 
disposition  of  the  property,  for  recapture  of 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  lA)  the 
amount  of  assistance  actually  received  under 
this  subsection,  or  (B)  an  amount  equal  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  net  appreciation  of  the 
property,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  the  term 
'net  appreciation  of  the  property'  means  anv 
Increase  in  the  value  of  the  property  over 
the  original  purchase  price,  less  the  reason- 
able costs  of  sale  and  any  increase  in  the 
loan  balance  as  of  the  time  of  sale  over 
the  original  loan  balance.  In  providing  for 
such  recapture,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  provide  incentives  for  the 
borrower  to  maintain  the  property  in  a  mar- 
ketable condition, 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  income 
limits  applicable  to  mortgagors  to  be  as- 
sisted pursuant  to  this  subsection.  In  setting 
such  limits,  the  Secretary  (A)  may  prescribe 
different  limits  for  different  areas,  takln<? 
Into  account  variations  such  as  prevailing 
levels  of  construction  costs,  unusually  high 
or  low  median  family  incomes,  or  other  fac- 
tors, and  (B)  shall,  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  consistent  with  the  emergency 
purpose  of  this  subsection,  assure  that  the 
assistance  payments  pursuant   to   this  sub- 


section shall  be  used  to  promote  homeowner- 
ship  opportunities  for  moderate  Income 
homebuyers 

"(81  The  Secretary  may  not  make  assist- 
ance payments  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  any  dwelling  which  does  not  meet 
all  minimum  property  standards  applicable 
under  this  Act, 

The  Secretary  shall  allocate  funds  under 
this  subsection  so  that  preference  is  given 
to  areas  where  housing  construction  activity 
Is  most  in  need  of  stimulation,  as  measured 
by  factors  such  as  population,  the  relative 
decline  in  building  permits,  and  such  other 
factors  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. Section  213  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  shall  not 
apply  to  this  subsection,  A  mortgage  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  this  subjection 
may  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  sub- 
section irrespective  of  how  many  other  mort- 
gages covering  dwellings  in  the  same  sub- 
division will  be  assisted  under  this  section 

"(9)  The  aggregate  amount  of  contracts 
entered  into  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  contract  authority 
available  under  subsection  (h)  (1)  and  shall 
not  exceed  $135,000,000  per  annum.". 

Sec,  4.  Section  512  of  the  Depository  In- 
stitutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Con- 
trol Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "A  loan  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  If  such 
loan — 

"(A)  (1)  is  funded  or  made  In  whole  or  in 
part  during  such  period,  regardless  of 
whether  pursuant  to  a  commitment  or  other 
agreement  therefor  made  prior  to  April  1. 
1980; 

"(11)  was  made  prior  to  or  on  April  1.  1980. 
and  which  bears  or  provides  for  Interest  dur- 
ing such  period  on  the  outstanding  amount 
thereof  at  a  variable  or  fluctuating  rate;  or 

"(ill)  is  a  renewal,  extension,  or  other 
modification  during  such  period  of  any  loan. 
if  such  renewal,  extension,  or  other  modifi- 
cation is  made  with  the  written  consent  of 
any  person  obligated  to  repay  such  loan: 
and 

"(B)  (i)  is  In  an  original  principal  amount 
of  $25,000  or  more;  or 

"(il)  is  part  of  a  series  of  advances  if  the 
aggregate  of  all  sums  advanced  or  agreed  or 
contemplated  to  be  advanced  pursuant  to  a 
commitment  or  other  agreement  therefor  is 
$25,000  or  more.". 

Mr,  WILLIAMS,  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr  GARN,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EMERGENCY    HOME  PtTRCHASE   ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
currently,  the  prospects  of  homeowner- 
ship  have  realistically  dimmed  for  vast 
numbers  of  Americans.  Families  are  be- 
ing priced  out  of  the  market  by  a  grow- 
ing gap  between  housing  costs  and  in- 
come gains  at  a  time  when  many — prod- 
ucts of  the  great  postwar  babv  boom — 
would  normally  be  considering  buying  a 
home. 

Homebuilding  is  among  the  most  vital 
segments  of  our  economy  and  when  it  de- 
clines, shock  waves  ripple  throughout  the 
system. 

Congress  must  work  to  insure  that  an 
adequate  flow  of  credit  remains  available 
to  the  housing  industry.  The  country  con- 
tinues to  require  new  and  affordable  shel- 


ter and  this  need  must  be  met.  Congress 
must  work  against  housing  costs  as  a 
cause  of  inflation,  but  at  the  same  time 
not  let  the  housing  industry  bear  the 
bnmt  of  anti-inflationary  pwlicies. 

The  legislation  passed  today  by  the 
Senate  should  aid  the  troubled  housmg 
industry.  I  am  particularly  proud  of  the 
Williams  amendment  to  restructure  the 
existing  FHA  section  235  program  and  ac- 
celerate spending  under  the  program. 

The  restructured  program  would  pro- 
vide below  the  market  interest  rates  for 
as  many  as  100.000  homebuyers.  It  would 
only  operate  for  a  temporary  period  of 
time  in  keeping  with  its  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  strong,  but  temporary  cushion 
for  the  current  market  downturn. 

The  revised  section  235  program  would 
require  no  budget  authority  and  no  new 
appropriations.  It  would  have  a  relatively 
small  budget  impact  with  perhaps  an  in- 
crease of  $75  million  in  outlavs  in  fiscal 
year  1981  This  is  a  low-cost  way  of  as- 
sisting the  housmg  .sector  in  light  of  the 
magnitude  of  relief  it  would  provide  to 
homebujlders  and  home  buyers  alike. 

It  could  be  implemented  quickly  with 
a  minimum  of  red  tape  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  the  amendment  because  it  grew 
out  of  the  efforts  of  a  Democratic  housing 
task  force  which  examined  low-cost  ways 
to  spur  housing  production.  Senator 
Williams,  chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee of  the  Banking  Committee, 
has  been  acting  as  the  able  chairman  of 
that  group.  All  members  of  the  group 
joined  Senator  Williams  in  introducing 
the  amendment  As  a  result  of  strong  bi- 
partisan cooperation,  a  workable  235  pro- 
gram was  devised.  To  this  effort.  I  owe 
special  thanks  to  Senator  Garn.  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. I  am  pleased  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  endorsed  the  initiative. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  section 
235  revision  is  not  meant  to  substitute 
for  the  Brooke-Cranston  program  as 
our  basic  countercychcal  housmg  tool 
However,  it  does  recognize  that  reality 
of  fiscal  restraint;  that  is.  we  cannot 
enjoy  "business  as  usual"  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  our  word  with  respect  to 
balancing  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981 

The  reality  of  our  current  situation 
is  that  the  root  cause  of  today's  home- 
building  crisis  is  inflation.  Unbridled 
inflation  has  resulted  in  a  "tight  money" 
policy  of  high  interest  rates  by  the  Fed 
The  homebuilders  are  hurting:  the 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  and 
other  groups  especially  dependent  upon 
the  availab'litv  of  credit  are  all  hurting. 

The  restructured  235  program  does 
not  affect  the  need  for  an  emergency 
standby  program  should  housing  pro- 
duction more  seriously  decline.  Should 
the  downturn  deepen,  we  should  still 
have  a  workable  Brooke-CrRnston  pro- 
gram in  place  that  responds  to  today's 
economic  conditions  The  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate  today  would  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  the  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program.  Should  the  program  be 
activated,  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Proxmire  and  Garn  would  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  congressional  con- 
trol over  the  costs  of  the  program. 

I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  with 
special  thanks  to  Senator  Williams  for 
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his  management  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
today  and  yesterday.  I  wish  to  thank  all 
members  of  the  Democratic  Housing  task 


and  have  been  gone  over  a  great  deal 
by  the  committee. 
I  hope  that  we  can  have  good  atten- 


house   the   2.300   workers   that   I   men- 
tioned.  MAMP   is  also  currently   being 
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would   require   continuation  of  the   Lance 
line? 

General  Meyer.  No. 


Vought  plant  In  Dallas,  Texas,  or  procured 
directly  from  vendors. 

The  army   has  recently  examined   BIAMP 


Two  separate  screenings  of  all  military 
services,  one  by  Army  last  December  and 
one  at  OSD  direction  this  month,  determined 
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his  management  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
today  and  yesterday.  I  wish  to  thank  all 
members  of  the  Democratic  Housing  task 
force  for  their  endeavors  in  exploring 
proposals  to  assist  the  housing  sector  that 
are  consistent  with  the  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  I  also  extend 
special  recognition  to  Senator  Proxmire. 
chairman  of  the  Banking  Committee. 
and  to  Senator  Garn.  the  ranking  mem- 
ber. Their  efforts  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  sound,  cost-effective  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morriing  business  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  Senators  be- 
ing able  to  speak  therein  for  5  minutes 
each. 

ORDEK    TO    PROCEED    TO    THE    CONSIDEEATION    OF 
HJl     6464 

After  consultation  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  once  morning  business  is 
closed,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6464  under  which  an 
order  has  been  entered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  morning  business  be  closed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >  Mr.  Bau- 
cus).  Since  there  is  no  further  morning 
business,  morning  busmess  is  closed. 


MICHIGAN  ARMY  MISSILE  PLANT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6464. 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bin  ,HR  6464)  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  .Army  to  convey  to  the  Mich- 
igan Job  Development  Authority  the  lands 
and  unprovements  comprising  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Helghu  Ma- 
comb County,  Mich.,  in  return  for'  two 
new  office  buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal 
Warren,  Mich. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  as 
much  time  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 'Mr.  Stennisi  as  he  may  need 

Mr  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 
The  Senate  will  not  proceed  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order, 

Mr,  STENNIS.  Mr,  President,  the  main 
point  I  wish  to  make  now  is  that  this  is 
a  very  important  bill.  Its  impact  on  the 
national  defense  has  been  reviewed  All 
aspects  have  been  carefully  gone  over. 

There  are  some  points  that  are  brought 
up  in  amendments  that  are  not  directly 
relevant,   but   they,   too,   are  important 


and  have  been  gone  over  a  great  deal 
by  the  committee, 

I  hope  that  we  can  have  good  atten- 
tion. The  time  is  controlled.  We  can  move 
along.  Thre  is  no  reason — I  see  no  reason 
why  we  carmot  finish  this  bill  this  after- 
noon. It  is  highly  important  and  I 
strongly  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEVIN  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  HJR.  6464 
is  rather  unusual  legislation,  because 
every  American  benefits  from  it.  There 
are  no  losers.  There  are  no  costs  to  the 
taxpayer  or  the  Treasury.  There  are  only 
savings  to  the  Treasury,  added  efiSciency 
and  savings  for  the  Army,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  created  in  private  in- 
dustr>-  across  the  land, 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  6464  is  identical 
to  S.  2235,  which  I,  along  with  Senator 
RiECLE.  introduced  in  the  Senate  and 
which  has  already  been  unanimously  and 
favorably  reported  out  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  just  be- 
fore the  Easter  recess,  overwhelmingly 
approved  this  bill  by  a  vote  of  341  to 
45.  Expeditious  passage  by  the  Senate 
will  clear  the  way  for  signature  by  the 
President  in  the  near  future,  which 
would  allow  the  entire  Nation  to  begin 
reaping  the  benefits  of  this  legislation. 

These  benefits  include  4,000  new  jobs 
in  my  own  State  of  Michigan,  where  un- 
employment is  at  shockingly  high  levels, 
as  well  as  between  15,000  and  20,000  new 
jobs  in  over  30  States  of  this  Nation. 

These  benefits  also  include  $6  million  a 
year  in  savings  to  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  and 
the  Army  obtaining  long  sought  after 
office  space  for  2.300  employees. 

This  biU  will  even  save  energy,  because 
the  $6  million  in  savings  to  the  Army 
are.  to  a  substantial  degree,  savings  in 
not  having  to  heat  a  vacant  plant  of 
about  2  million  square  feet  in  size. 

There  also  will  be  a  savings  in  gasoline, 
because  the  unified  command  in  the 
Army  will  save  literally  thousands  of 
automobile  trips  between  two  separate 
facilities  that  the  Army  now  must  main- 
tain. 

With  inflation  approaching  20  per- 
cent annually,  and  the  national  jobless 
rate  expected  to  increase,  passage  of  this 
bill  will  allow  Congress  to  bolster  our 
sagging  economy  and  rally  public  con- 
fldence  behind  it.  Such  an  opportunity 
to  make  real  progress  against  our 
economic  troubles  must  not  be  lost, 

H.R.  6464  which,  again,  is  identical  to 
S.  2235,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  exchange  with  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Michigan  Army  Missile 
Plant,  known  as  MAMP.  It  is  located 
in  Sterling  Heights.  This  exchange  would 
be  made  for  two  new  buildings  which  the 
State  of  Michigan  would  construct  to 
house  some  2.300  office  workers  at  the 
Army  Missile  Tank  Automotive  Materiel 
Readiness  Command,  TARCOM,  in  War- 
ren. Mich. 

Some  parts  of  this  plant,  called 
MAMP.  are  currently  being  used  for 
TARCOM  and  other  Army  functions. 
TARCOM  currently  uses  inadequate 
factory   space   at  the  missile   plant   to 


house  the  2.300  workers  that  I  men- 
tioned. MAMP  is  also  currently  being 
used  for  the  completion  of  production  of 
the  Lance  surface-to-surface  missiles. 
That  production  will  end  in  October  of 
this  year,  as  planned  and  approved  2 
years  ago  by  Congress. 

But  most  of  MAMP  has  been  vacant 
and  idle  since  1963  and.  I  might  add,  we 
have  been  paying  a  fair  sum  to  heat  and 
light  this  vacant  space  for  all  these 
years. 

The  Army  considers  the  plant  unnec- 
essary to  meet  any  current  or  mobiliza- 
tion defense  production  base  require- 
ment after  production  terminates  this 
October. 

MAMP  is  not  nerded  for  any  present 
or  future  Defense  Department  require- 
ment. This  was  established  by  two  ex- 
haustive screenings  of  all  the  services, 
one  conducted  by  the  Army  last  Decem- 
ber and  one  done  at  DOD's  request  just 
last  month. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
especially  in  light  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  of  our  expanded 
military  commitment  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  made  a  special  point  of  exploring 
whether  MAMP  would  be  needed  for 
current  or  future  defense  production  and 
mobilization  purposes. 

After  receiving  strong  testimony  to  the 
contrary  by  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
.Army,  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  and  after 
its  own  examination  of  our  defen.se  pro- 
duction and  mobilization  base,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  that  MAMP  wa.s  not 
needed  to  produce  any  additional  Lance 
missiles  for  ourselves  or  our  NATO  allies, 
nor  would  it  be  required  to  produce  any 
other  defense  equipment  or  supplies. 

To  demonstrate  that  the  evidence 
against  any  present  or  future  defense 
requirement  for  MAMP  is  overwhelming. 
I  asked  a  number  of  questions  of  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Meyer; 

Senator  Levin  If  the  Army  disposes  of  the 
missile  plant,  what  will  be  the  impact  on 
its  current  production  base  and  on  the 
mobilization  production  base? 
General  Meyer  No  impact. 
Senator  Levin  If  a  future,  unseen  need 
arises  for  LANCE  production,  would  the 
Michigan  Missile  Plant  be  either  required 
or  desired^  Why,  or  why  not? 

General  Meyer  No  Lance  production 
capability  is  required.  Any  repair  parts 
necessary  for  follow-on  support  will  either 
be  manufactured  at  the  Vought  Plant  In 
Dallas.  Tex  or  procured  by  direct  buys  from 
vendors 

Senator  Levin.  In  the  event  of  an  emer- 
gency or  of  a  mobilization,  would  the  plant 
be  required  or  desired  to  produce  any  mis- 
sile other  than  Lance? 

General  Meyer.  No.  not  to  our  knowledge. 
Lance  has  no  mobilization  requirement.  The 
replacement  missile  Is  in  development  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Levin.  If  the  transaction  is  exe- 
cuted, will  the  Army  find  it  neces.sary  to  re- 
place the  plant  production  capability 
(current  and  mobilization)?  WTiv,  or  why 
not? 

General  Meyer.  No.  The  authorized  Army 
objective  will  have  been  met.  This  is  a  mis- 
sion oriented  item  and  no  future  produc- 
tion capability  will  be  required. 

Senator  Levin  Is  there  a  fxjtentlal  re- 
quirement for  Lance  missile  production  to 
satisfy   foreign   military  sales  requests  that 
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would   require   continuation   of   the   Lance 

line? 

General  Meyek,  No, 

Senator  Levin  As  a  result  of  the  Army's 
request  to  the  military  departments  and  De- 
fense Agencies,  do  any  approved,  current  or 
mobilization  requirements  exist  for  the  mis- 
sile plant  within  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  Coast  Guard? 

General  Meyer.  The  Department  of  the 
Army  has  determined  that  there  are  no  ap- 
proved current  or  mobilization  requirements 
for  the  Missile  Plant  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  Coast  Guard. 

Senator  Levin.  Has  the  Army  asked  all 
military  departments  and  Defense  Agencies 
whether  the  missile  plant  is  necessary  to 
meet  any  of  their  approved,  current  or  mobi- 
lization requirements?  How,  and  when  did 
the  Army  maiie  these  requests?  How  many 
commands,  defense  organizations,  etc  .  were 
queried? 

General  Meyer  On  12  December  1979,  the 
District  Engineer,  US  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
trict, Omaha,  Nebraska,  sent  teletype 
screening  messages  to  49  different  agencies, 
offices  and  commands  of  the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  Coast  Guard  to  determine 
whether  any  military  requirements  exist  lor 
the  Missile  Plant.  Among  those  contacted 
were  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
all  Defense  Department  agencies:  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army:  three  major 
commands  Immediately  subordinate  to  De- 
partment of  the  Army:  Headquarters,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force;  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations:  the  Commandant  of  the  Ma- 
rine Corps;  and  the  Commandant,  United 
States  Coast  Guard, 

Mr,  President,  we  also  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  which 
puts  the  case  for  this  transfer  as  suc- 
cinctly as  can  be  put.  and  I  would  like 
to  read  it  at  this  point.  The  letter  is  dated 
March  31.  1980,  and  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Senator  Levin  :  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  my  position  on  S,  2235,  your  bill 
authorizing  the  Army  to  convey  the  Michi- 
gan Army  Missile  Plant  (MAMP)  to  the 
Michigan  Job  Development  Authority  in  ex- 
change for  two  new  office  buildings  which 
the  Authority  is  to  provide  at  Detroit  Arsenal 
and  certain  monies.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  been  requested 
to  provide  a  report  on  S.  2235  and  has  deter- 
mined that  it  has  no  requirements  that  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  passage  of  the  bill. 
Prom  the  Army's  standpoint,  the  exchange 
would  be  beneficial  in  that  operational  effi- 
ciencies and  energy  savings  approximating 
$6,000,000  annually  could  result  to  the  Army 
with  no  degradation  to  our  current  produc- 
tion and  mobilization  base  requirements. 

Exchange  of  MAMP  for  the  new  office 
buildings  would  permit  some  2300  military 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  Tank  Automo- 
tive Materiel  Readiness  Command  (TAR- 
COM) to  consolidate  from  Inadequate,  un- 
der-utilized facilities  at  MAMP  to  adequate 
facilities  to  be  constructed  at  TARCOM 
Headquarters  at  Detroit  Arsenal  The  con- 
solidation would  Improve  the  Command's  ca- 
pability to  perform  Its  mission  by  eliminat- 
ing difficult  staff  coordinailon  Droblems  that 
currently  exist  due  to  the  spilt  location  of 
TARCOM  Headquarters. 

Conveyance  of  MAMP  as  contemplated  un- 
der S  2235  would  cause  no  adverse  Impact 
on  current  and  mobilization  defense  produc- 
tion requirements.  The  authorized  Army  ob- 
jective for  the  LANCE  missile  will  be  met 
when  production  by  Vought  Corporation  at 
MAMP  terminates  in  October  1980.  Further, 
there  Is  no  potential  requirement  for  LANCE 
production  to  satisfy  foreign  military  sales 
requests  that  would  require  continuation  of 
the  LANCE  line  beyond  October  1980.  Anv 
future  repair  parts  required  for  LANCE  sup- 
port   will    either   be   manufactured    at   the 


Vought  plant  in  Dallas,  Texas,  or  procured 
directly  from  vendors. 

The  army  has  recently  examined   MAMP 

for  producing  either  the  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  System  or  the  Assault  Breaker  Sys- 
tem (Corp.  Support  Weapons  System).  In 
both  cases,  the  use  of  MAMP  would  not  be 
economical  or  practical. 

In  addition.  MAMP  would  not  be  required 
or  desired  for  use  in  production  of  any  mis- 
siles in  the  event  of  an  emergency  or  mo- 
bilization requirement.  Even  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  .Army  would  change  Its 
position  and  procure  additional  LANCE  mis- 
siles at  some  time  in  the  future  the  reten- 
tion of  MAMP  for  such  a  contingency  is  not 
a  viable  alternative.  The  costs  to  retain  the 
2.1  million  square  foot  MAMP  facility  for  a 
future  production  capability  that  currently 
requires  400.000  square  feet  would  be  an 
extremely  wasteful  use  of  scarce  defense  dol- 
lars. There  is  adequate  government  and  pri- 
vately owned  facility  space  committed  to  mo- 
bilization production  to  meet  such  a  require- 
ment. It  would  be  more  economical  to  re- 
start production  in  a  more  cost  effective  fa- 
cility of  the  appropriate  size  using  produc- 
tion equipment  largely  available  within  pri- 
vate industry  and  from  storage 

For  these  reasons,  the  transfer  of  MAMP 
to  the  Authority  would  not  adversely  affect 
current  and  mobilization  defense  production 
requirements. 

For  your  Information,  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  the  DOD  report  on  the  bill. 

That  is  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  staff  memorandum  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Lance  Missile  Requirements   and   Defense 
Production  Base  Issues 

ISSUE 

Do  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  have  enough 
LANCE  missiles  to  meet  wartime  require- 
ments and  peacetime  training  and  reliabil- 
ity testing  requirements? 

Does  the  U,S  need  to  retain  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  (MAMP)  for  any  other 
defense  production  or  mobilization  require- 
ment— now  or  In  the  future? 

What  If  the  Army,  DOD  or  Congress  de- 
cides that  more  LANCE  missiles  are  needed 
than  are  currently  considered  enough  to 
meet  wartime  requirements? 

RESPONSES 

General  Edward  C  Meyer,  Army  Chief  of 
Staff,  has  Informed  the  Committee  that  if  the 
Army  disposes  of  MAMP  under  S.  2235,  there 
will  be  no  negative  Impact  on  the  nation's 
current  and  future  defense  production  and 
mobilization  base. 

Th  U.S.  Army's  Authorized  Inventory  Ob- 
jective and  requirements  of  our  NATO  Allies 
for  both  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  LANCE 
missiles  will  be  met  on  completion  of  MAMP 
production  in  October,  1980  Congress  decid- 
ed two  years  ago  (1978)  to  end  LANCE  In 
October  Soare  parts  can  be  obtained  from 
Vought,  Dallas,  Tex    or  from  vendors. 

The  Army  bases  its  requirement  for  num- 
bers of  LANCE  on  studies  and  simulations 
based  on  expected  targets,  cost  effectiveness 
analysis  of  various  stockpile  mixes,  theater 
(UFer)  input  and  budget-force  structure  con- 
straints. The  Army  Is  vigorously  pursuing 
possible  follow-on  systems  which  are  being 
programed  to  be  available  in  1990  time  frame 

No  other  foreign  customers  for  LANCE 
missiles  reported  requirements  for  more 
LANCE  procurement  when  informed  in  1978 
that  LANCE  production  would  terminate 
October    1980 


Two  separate  screenings  of  all  military 
services,  one  by  Army  last  December  and 
one  at  OSD  direction  this  month.  determlDed 
that  no  current  or  mobilization  defense  pro- 
duction requirements  exist  for  MAMP. 

Army's  current  In-house  industrial  base 
consists  of  32  government-owned,  contrac- 
tor-operated (GOCO)  and  9  government- 
owned,  government-operated  (OOOO)  fa- 
cilities with  total,  current  replacement  val»ie 
of  about  »19.5  billion.  There  also  Is  about 
»700  million  In  government-owned  equip- 
ment in  hands  of  private  contractors  These 
are  maintained  in  156  of  what  are  known  as 
"Plant  Equipment  Packages  (PEP),"  which 
represent  a  specific  mobilization  production 
capability. 

Of  total  industrial  base,  about  tlO  bllUon 
worth  is  currently  in  Inactive  reserve  status, 
laid  away  for  mobilization 

Since  current  DoD  policy  Is  to  encourage 
Investment  by  private  contractors  and  to 
place  as  much  work  as  possible  with  private 
enterprises,  the  Army  normally  maintains 
plants  only  for  those  commodities,  such  as 
ammunition  and  tank  production,  where  a 
commercial  counterpart  does  not  exist. 
MAMP  is  not  suited  for  munitions  produc- 
tion because  it  is  too  near  populated  areas: 
nor  can  It  produce  tanks,  since  the  founda- 
tion is  not  sturdy  enough  and  the  overhead 
clearance  is  not  high  enough  to  assemble 
tanks. 

Army's  current  production  base  problems, 
such  as  increasingly  long  lead  times  for  cast- 
ings and  forgings.  will  not  be  solved  by  re- 
taining MAMP.  These  problems  are  caused 
by  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  machinery  and 
skilled  workers,  not  lack  of  available  space 
MAMP  itself  is  not  a  unique  facility:  only  the 
LANCE-specific  equipment  there  is  unique. 
Missiles  such  as  LANCE  can  be  made  at  al- 
most any  general  production  facility  or  fac- 
tory space. 

Should  Army.  DoD  or  Congress  decide  to 
Increase  LANCE  requirements  above  current 
levels,  Vought,  Dallas  has  stated  that  It  is 
more  cost-effective  to  resume  production  at 
its  Texas  facility  than  to  maintain  MAMP 
for  such  purposes  Vought  states  it  already 
has  required  manufacturing  space  and  mix 
of  skills  in  Its  work  force  to  resume  produc- 
tion, 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr.  President,  even  if  the 
Army  or  the  DOD  is  wrong  about  wheth- 
er we  ever  would  need  more  Lance  mis- 
siles, both  the  Army  and  the  present 
manufacturer,  Vought  Corp.  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  has  said  it  would  be  more  cost 
effective  to  resume  production  elsewhere 
in  a  smaller  facility.  I  have  already  read 
that  portion  of  the  Army's  letter. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  read  one  paragraph  from  a  letter 
from  the  Vought  Corp.,  dated  March  25, 
1980,  relative  to  this  point.  In  sumjnary, 
the  Vought  Corp    wrote; 

In  summary,  even  If  Congress  decided  to- 
day to  restart  Lance  production  after  Octo- 
ber, 1980,  restart  at  the  Michigan  Army  Mis- 
sile Plant  would  be  Impossible  without  ex- 
cessive cost  to  the  Government  It  would 
be  far  more  cost  effective  to  restart  lance 
production,  if  necessary,  at  Voughfs  Texas 
facilities. 

In  reporting  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  H.R.  6464  or  S.  2235.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  stated  clearly  that, 
given  replacement  office  buildings  to 
house  the  2.300  Army  administrative 
workers,  "it  has  no  requirements  that 
will  be  adversely  affected  by  passage  of 
the  bill." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Army's  letter  also 
shows  that  the  Army  strongly  supports 
the  passage  of  H.R,  6464  and  S,  2235 
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and  would  vigorously  pursue  its  imple- 
mentation. 
In  part,  this  is  because  the  Army  has 


vantage  of  a  unique  opportunity  to  bene-    dents  exist  in  separate  statutes  and  an- 

flt  the  national  and  Michigan  economies,    nual  military  construction  authorization 

Obtaining  MAMP  would  allow  Michi-    acts    for    property    disposals,    transfers. 
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real  estate  transactions  in  the  past  as  a  re-      would    be    following    a    well-established      thereby  be  obviated    However,   as  indicated 

e"  St  m  Uw  "nd'm  p'ractlce  for  sucTtra'n  '     D^P^^ment  of  Defense  policy  for  prop-      above,  such  special  legislation  is  not  unt^ulT 
exist  in  law  ana  in  practice  lor  sucn  trans-      __,,,  „„„!,„„„„„  ;„  , ;„,  _; , ..sr.prii.nv  u.hor,   {.   >,«„„«...   i,_.i, „.._ 
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and  would  vigorously  pursue  its  imple- 
mentation. 

In  part,  this  is  because  the  Army  has 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  for  the  past 
several  years  through  its  own  militarj' 
construction  processes  to  obtam  the  two 
new  office  buildings  which  now  would  be 
provided  by  the  State  of  Michigan  un- 
der H.R.  6464. 

Now,  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  new 
buildings,  the  Army  also  can  save  about 
$6,000,000  annually  in  operations  and 
maintenance  and  travel  expenses  be- 
cause these  new  structures  will  be  more 
eCBcient  in  terms  of  location  and  energy 
use. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  three  additional 
questions  of  General  Meyer  and  the  an- 
swers be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senator  Levin  What  Is  the  Army's  posi- 
tion on  S.  2235? 

General  Meyer  S  2235  would  be  beneficial 
in  that  It  would  adequately  provide  for  exist- 
ing Army  requirements  for  facilities  now 
available  at  the  Michigan  Army  Mlss.lle  Plant 
and  at  the  same  time  result  In  operational 
economics  and  efficiencies  and  In  energy  sav- 
ings. If  S  2235  Is  enacted.  Its  Implementa- 
tion would  be  vigorously  pursued  by  the 
Army. 

Senator  Levin  What  is  the  cost  of  S.  2235 
to  the  Federal  government^ 

General  Meyer  No  cost  to  the  government. 
Under  S  2235  the  State  would  provide  for 
alternative  facilities,  costs  of  relocation,  and 
Incidental  Federal  costs. 

Senator  Levin  What  Is  the  estimate  of  sav- 
ings or  cost  avoidance  to  the  United  States 
Government  if  s.  2235  Is  enacted?  Provide 
specific  savings.  If  any.  in  operations  and 
maintenance  costs  reduced  travel  time,  re- 
duced retmbursemets  to  personnel  for  local 
travel  expenses  and  avoided  necessary  main- 
tenance refurblshments  to  the  missile  plant 

General  Meyer  The  estimate  of  savings  to 
the  US  Government  If  S  2235  Is  enacted  is 
»5, 000,000  In  operation  and  maintenance 
each  year  The  travel  time  saved  was  com- 
puted at  $800,000  in  a  1976  studv.  Reimburse- 
ment for  local  travel  was  $37,495  but  most 
employees  did  not  bother  to  submit  a 
voucher 

Mr.  LEVIN.  This  legislation  guaran- 
tees the  actual  exchange  of  properties 
and  will  cost  the  Government  nothing. 

Michigan  would  be  required  to  finance 
construction  of  the  two  new  buildings 
and  pay  the  Armys  relocation  costs  and 
any  other  costs  incidental  to  the  ex- 
change of  the  properties  Anv  difference 
between  the  value  of  the  two  new  struc- 
tures and  of  the  missile  plant,  should 
the  latter  be  greater  than  the  former 
also  must  be  paid  by  the  State. 

In  fact,  appraisals  by  two  independent 
contract  appraisers  of  MAMP  and  an  ap- 
praisal estimates  by  the  Armv  of  the 
value  of  the  two  new  buildings"  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  Government  actually  is 
hkely  to  profit  by  between  $3-11  million 
on  the  one-time  exchange  itself  That 
IS  on  top  of  the  annual  $6  billion 

Let  me  now  explain  why  special  legis- 
lation such  as  this  is  needed. 

tn'^rL'i^'''  ^"'■^^^  °^  °"'"  legislation  is 
to  create  an  exception  to  the  Federal 

Act  of  1949,  the  general  authority  for 
disposal  Of  Federal  holdings,  to  take  ad- 


vantage  of  a  unique  opportunity  to  bene- 
fit the  national  and  Michigan  economies. 
Obtaining  MAMP  would  allow  Michi- 
gan to  transfer  ownership  to  Volkswagen 
of  America  (VWoA>,  which  proposes  to 
convert  the  facility  into  its  second  U.S- 
based  car  manufacturing  plant,  thus 
doubling  its  domestic  production  capac- 
ity. VWoA  will  invest  about  $300  million 
to  convert  the  facility  and  then  create 
the  4,000  direct  assembly  line  jobs  in 
Michigan  and  another  16.000  to  20,000 
jobs  nationwide  through  expanded  pur- 
chases from  its  suppliers.  In  fact,  VWoA 
expects  the  $400  million  it  now  spends  in 
North  America  each  year  to  buy  mate- 
rials from  suppliers  to  about  double.  Over 
30  States  would  directly  benefit  from  that. 
Equally  as  important,  the  opening  of 
a  second  U.S.  production  facility  by  a 
foreign  automobile  maker  will  be  a  major 
step  forward  in  our  Government's  efforts 
to  convince  other  foreign  auto  makers — 
notably  the  Japanese  firms — that  our 
country  is  a  favorable  environment  in 
which  they  too  should  locate  production 
facilities. 

It  runs  counter  to  the  present  adverse 
trends  in  our  economy's  pivotal  auto  in- 
dustry, which  has  experienced  declining 
profitability  and  rising  unemployment 
'200,000  plus  auto  workers  are  jobless'  in 
the  face  of  expanded  overseas  production 
and  competition. 

For  the  United  States  to  realize  the 
substantial  benefits  represented  by 
VWoA's  second  production  plant,  timing 
is  a  critical  factor,  and  timing  is  the 
reason  for  seeking  a  special  legislative 
exception  to  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949. 

Disposal  of  MAMP  through  normal 
Federal  GSA  procedures  could  take  as 
long  as  3  to  4  years. 

VWoA  cannot  afford  to  wait  this  long. 
The  president  of  the  corporation  has 
stated  that  any  substantial  delay  or  fail- 
ure of  the  authorizing  legislation  could 
force  it  to  abandon  iLs  hopes  to  expand 
in  the  U.S.  market.  VW  said  there  is  no 
other  existing  facility  on  the  market 
that  meets  its  needs.  If  it  must  start 
from  scratch  it  may  well  do  so  in  another 
country,  or  scrap  its  VW  expansion  plans 
altogether. 

In  other  words,  failure  of  this  bill 
would  mean  an  unconscionable  setback 
for  American  efforts  to  combat  the  com- 
petition from  foreign-built  automobiles, 
which  would  be  able  to  further  expand 
their  market  share  to  the  detriment  of 
U.S. -based  manufacturers,  the  national 
economy  and  the  national  unemployment 
situation. 

Of  course,  the  central  Federal  prop- 
erty disposal  authority  under  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949.  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration routinely  objects  to  any  ex- 
ceptions made  to  this  act,  and  this  bill 
is  no  exception. 

But  in  light  of  the  unique  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  legislation  and 
the  opportunity  it  presents  to  us  and  the 
Nation,  especially  considering  our  pres- 
ent economic  circumstances,  I  think  the 
Senate  would  be  most  responsible  to  re- 
ject this  routine  policy  objection  and  pass 
H.R.  6464. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  we  are 
breaking  no  new  legislative  ground  with 
this  special  exception.  Numerous  prece- 


dents exist  in  separate  statutes  and  an- 
nual military  construction  authorization 
acts  for  property  disposals,  transfers, 
and  exchanges  which  bypass  the  routine 
GSA  procedure. 

Just  last  year,  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  1980  in- 
cluded Federal  property  transfers  in 
Seattle  where  the  Air  National  Guard 
exchanged  land  and  buildings  at  Boeing 
Field  with  King  County  for  replacement 
facihties.  and  in  South  Carolina,  where 
the  Air  Force  exchanged  land  and  a  haz- 
ardous cargo  handling  area  at  Charles- 
ton Air  Force  Base  with  the  Charleston 
County  Aviation  Authority  for  a  replace- 
ment facility. 

As  a  reading  of  the  historical  record 
will  show,  the  exchange  proposed  in 
H.R.  6464  IS  not  even  the  largest  such 
transfer,  in  terms  of  dollar  value  and 
physical  dimensions,  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  In  response  to  my  query,  the 
Navy  informed  me  that  the  Congress,  in 
the  Military  Construction  Acts  of  fiscal 
1971  and  1972  authorized  the  Navy  to 
exchange  federally-owned  land  worth 
approximately  $40,379,000  for  some  6,200 
acres  of  private  land  in  California. 

I  ask  that  the  Navy's  response  to  me. 
in  a  letter  dated  April  17,  1980.  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point,  and 
a  response  by  General  Meyer  to  my  ques- 
tion, with  his  submission. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Department  of  the  Navy, 
Alexandria.  Va..  April  17.  1980. 
Hon    Carl  Levin, 
US.   Senate, 
Wa.'ihington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  inquiry  of  April  16th  concerning  real 
estate  exchanges  authorized  by  the  Congress 
within  the  past  20  years  You  specifically 
asked  us  to  identify  the  largest  transactions 
authorized  the  Navy  in  terms  of  both  dol- 
lars and  physical  dlmen.slons. 

The  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1971  I  Public  Law  9-511.  approved  Octo- 
ber 26.  1970)  and  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act.  1972  (Public  Law  92-545. 
approved  October  25.  1972)  authorized  this 
Department  to  acquire  approximately  6200 
acres  of  privately-owned  land  by  exchange  of 
Federally-owned  land  of  equal  value  The 
authorization  was  for  $40,379,000.  This  ac- 
quisition was  to  prevent  encroachment 
around  two  adjacent  Marine  Corps  Air  Sta- 
tions in  Orange  County.  California.  This  Is 
the  largest  exchange  for  which  we  have  had 
Congressional  authorization  within  the  past 
two  decades. 

Other  significantly  like  authorizations  by 
the  Congress  include  the  Naval  Ammunition 
Depot.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  exchange — $10,089,- 
000  in  Government  property  for  approxi- 
mately 1000  acres  of  private  land  avithorized 
in  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act.  1972  (Public  Law  92-545.  approved  Oc- 
tober 25.  1972) — and  the  more  recent'y  en- 
acted Marine  Corps  Air  Station  (Helicopter), 
Tustin  California  exchange — $14  000  000  in 
Government  property  for  approximately  71 
acres  of  private  land  authorized  in  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Authorization  Act.  1980 
(Public  Law  96-125.  approved  November  26. 
1979) 

Sincerely. 

P.  S.  Sterns. 
Deputy  Assistant  Commander 

for  Real  Estate. 

Response 
Senator  Levin    Has  the  Army  or  the  De- 
fense  Department  entered   Into  comparable 
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real  estate  transactions  in  the  past  as  a  re- 
sult of  special  legi.slaiion''  What  precedents 
exist  in  law  and  in  practice  for  such  irans- 
.ictions?  Please  provide  a  .specific  listing. 

General  Meyer  Yes,  the  Army  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  have  entered  into 
comparable  real  estate  transactions  in  the 
past  as  a  result  of  special  legislation  A 
compilation  of  precedents  Is  provided  for  the 
record. 

LIST    OF     PRECEDENTS     INVOLVING     EXCHANGES 

Land  for  replacement  facilities 
1    mibllc  Law  534.  approved  July  27.  1954 
(68  Stat.  538  at  612),  section  104 
2.  Public    Law    91-511.    approved    October 

26.  1970  (84  Stat.  1204  at  1425  and  1426), 
section  614. 

3  Public  Law  91-564,  approved  December 
19,  1970  (84  Stat.  1479). 

4  Public  Law  94-107,  approved  October  7, 
1975  (89  Slat.  546  at  567),  section  610  (a), 
lb) , (c)  and  (d) . 

5.  Public  Law  95-356,  approved  September 
6.  1978  (92  Stat.  565  at  589).  section  811  (a) 
and  (b) 

Land  for  land 

6.  Public    Law    92-145,    approved    October 

27,  1971  (85  Stat.  394  at  412,  413,  and  414). 
Section  708  (a),  (b).  (c),  (d),  (e).  (f),  (g) 
and  ( b). 

7.  Public  Law  93-166.  approved  November 
29,  1973  (87  Stat.  661  at  745  and  746),  section 
611  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e). 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Before  leaving  the  issue 
of  precedents  and  the  question  of 
whether  what  H.R.  6464  propose.s  to  au- 
thorize is  any  extreme  departure  from 
past  practices,  when  unique  circum- 
stances are  Involved.  I  would  like  to  add 
just  one  more  piece  of  information  pro- 
vided to  me  by  the  Defense  Department. 

In  an  April  14.  1980,  letter  to  me.  the 
Undersecretary  of  Defense,  W.  Graham 
Claytor,  informed  me  that  DOD  even  has 
a  policy  in  such  unique  circumstances. 
He  wrote: 

As  you  may  know,  state  or  local  officials 
or  private  interests  occasioiiallv  sugpest  that 
the  Department  ,-,f  Defense  iDoD).  divest  It- 
self of  real  property  considered  to  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  local  economy  than  to 
the  military.  The  policy  of  the  Department 
is  that  proposals  for  relocation  of  Defense 
activities  and  divestment  of  facilities  needed 
for  current  or  mobilization  purposes  would 
not  be  opposed,  provided  that  replacement 
facilities  satisfactory  to  the  Department  are 
offered  in  return,  at  no  cost  to  the  DoD.  En- 
actment of  special  legislation  is  required  to 
enter  such  transactions, 

I  would  underscore  Secretary  Clay- 
tor's  statement,  especially  his  words  that 
DOD  would  not  oppose  even  a  disposal 
of  property  it  needs  for  current  or  mobi- 
lization purposes,  provided  satisfactory 
replacement  facilities  are  offered  in  re- 
turn at  no  cost  to  the  Department. 

H.R.  6464  clearly  should  fall  within 
ttus  policy,  since  not  only  are  satisfac- 
tory replacement  facilities  being  pro- 
vided to  the  Army  at  no  cost,  but  the 
missile  plant  is  not  even  required  for 
current  or  mobilization  purposes.  In  ad- 
dition. H.R.  6464  would  seem  to  meet  the 
other  requirement,  Secretary  Clavtor 
articulated,  that  the  real  property  to  be 
disposed  of,  MAMP  in  this  case,"  would 
^e  considered  to  be  of  greater  value  to 
we  local  economy  than  to  the  military. 

ihtis  I  believe  that  I  can  safelv  say 
vo^L  -''  ^^^^'"^^  H.R.  6464,  the  Senate 
.n?,r,5  i^°^  }^^  rnaking  deviation  from 
-ound    legislative    practice.    Instead,    it 
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would  be  following  a  well-established 
Department  of  Defense  policy  for  prop- 
erty exchanges  in  special  circumstances. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Claytor's  letter  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Deputy  Sectretary  of  Defense, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Cahl  Levik, 
US    Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  recent  inquiry  concerning  H.R.  6464 
and  S  2235  of  the  96th  Congress  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  convey  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant 
(MAMP).  Sterling  Heights.  Michigan  to  the 
Michigan  Job  Development  Authority  In 
return  for  two  new  office  buildings  and'  site 
Improvements  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  War- 
ren, Michigan. 

As  you  may  know,  state  or  local  officials  or 
private  Interests  occasionally  suggest  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  (DODi,  divest 
Itself  of  real  property  considered  to  be  of 
greater  value  to  the  local  economy  than  to 
the  military.  The  policy  of  the  Department 
is  that  proposals  for  relocation  of  Defense 
activities  and  divestment  of  facilities  needed 
for  current  or  mobilization  purposes  would 
not  be  opposed,  provided  that  replacement 
facilities  satisfactory  to  the  Department  are 
offered  in  return,  at  no  cost  to  the  DOD. 
Enactment  of  special  legislation  Is  required 
to  enter  such  transactions. 

As  for  your  concern  that  exchanging 
MAMP  with  the  State  would  undercut  mobil- 
ization capacity,  the  Department  of  Defense 
has  determined  that  it  has  no  mobilization 
need  for  MAMP.  The  Lance  MlssUe  now  pro- 
duced there  is  not  a  planned  mobilization 
Item. 

The  Army  earlier  had  advised  the  other 
Military  Departments  and  Defense  Agencies 
of  the  possibility  that  the  plant  was  being 
considered  for  transfer  to  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan under  the  exchange  proposal,  as  part 
of  Its  screening  action.  No  requirements  for 
the  plant  were  Identified  as  a  result  of  that 
screening. 

While  there  are  no  mobilization  require- 
ments identified  for  MAMP,  we  recently 
asked  the  Army  to  again  consider  the  use  ot 
this  plant  to  meet  its  other  production 
requirements  and  to  again  screen  the  pos- 
sible need  for  the  plant's  production  capa- 
bility with  the  other  Services.  No  further 
requirements  for  the  plant  were  Identified 
as  a  result  of  this  effort. 

Having  discussed  the  mobilization  require- 
ment and  the  lack  of  other  future  uses  for 
the  MAMP.  we  must  also  advise  that  the 
plant  serves  a  second  Important  function — 
that  of  housing  some  2.300  administrative 
personnel  assigned  to  the  U.S.  Army  Tank- 
Automotive  Materiel  Readiness  Command 
(TARCOM)  These  administrative  functions 
are  partially  accommodated  in  converted 
factory  space  which  Is  considered  marginal 
for  this  particular  purpose  This  require- 
ment will  extend  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
While  it  was  determined  several  years  ago 
that  the  administrative  functions  could  be 
more  efficiently  consolidated  with  other  TAR 
COM  activities  in  the  Detroit  Arsenal  or  In 
a  single  leased  facility,  other  Army  con- 
struction priorities  and  Inability  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  to  lease  a  fa- 
cility in  the  Arsenal  vicinity  militated 
against  either  solution. 

The  special  legislation,  if  enacted,  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  normal  procedure 
that  covers  the  excessing  of  any  Defense  real 
property  General  Services  Administration 
screening  with  other  Federal  Agencies  would 


thereby  be  obviated  However,  as  indicated 
above,  such  special  legislation  Is  not  unusual, 
especially  when  it   benefits  both  parties. 

I  trust  that  you  will  find  this  Information 
responsive  to  your  Inquiry,  A  similar  letter 
has  been  provided  to  Senator  John  Glenn  In 
response  to  his  Inquiry  on  this  subject. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Oraham  Claytor,  Jr. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  H.R.  6464  and  S.  2235  were 
amended  in  committee  to  deal  with  a 
number  of  other  GSAs  concerns.  Also, 
both  House  and  Senate  committee  re- 
ports support  the  GSA  position  that  there 
be  an  independent  contract  appraisal  of 
MIMP,  and  that  Michigan  not  be  al- 
lowed to  profit  by  transferring  MIMP  to 
another  client  in  the  unlikely  event  its 
arrangement  with  'VWoA  fails. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  other  precedents  as  re- 
searched by  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  my  staff, 
and  also  a  letter  dated  February  19,  1980, 
from  the  Lambrecht  Realty  Co.  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  regarding  their 
appraisal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Other  Precedents  as  Researched  bv  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  Levin  Staff 

Examples  of  previously  authorized  ex- 
changes: 

1  Public  Law  9&-125.  FY-80  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act: 

a.  Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  South  Caro- 
lina: the  Air  Force  exchanged  land  and  a 
hazardous  cargo  handling  area  with  the 
Charleston  County  Aviation  Authority  for  a 
replacement  facility.  (Section  811) 

b.  Seattle,  Washington:  the  Air  Guard  ex- 
changed land  and  facilities  at  Boeing  Field, 
Seattle,  with  King  County.  Washington,  for 
replacement  facilities.  (Section  812) 

(1)  Public  Law  83-534,  Sec.  104  of  the 
MILCON  Authorization,  enacted  July  27.  1954, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  authorized  to 
exchange  with  Gleason  Works,  a  New  York 
corporation,  property  known  as  the  Roches- 
ter Ground  Forces  Equipment  Depot  No.  1 
for  land  and  buildings  the  company  would 
construct  in  Rochester,  NY.  for  use  as  a  new 
Army  depot  facility. 

(2)  Public  Law"  91-511.  Sec  614  of  the 
MILCON  Authorization,  enacted  October  26. 

1970.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  author- 
ized to  convey  to  Anhelser  Busli  Co.  191  acres 
of  land  known  as  Camp  Wallace  In  York 
County  James  City  County,  Virginia  In  con- 
sideration for  191  acres  of  land  In  Newport 
News,  Va.  to  become  part  of  Port  Eustls. 

(3)  Public  Law  91-564.  a  separate  statute 
enacted  December  19,  1970  The  Secretary  of 
the  Army  was  authorized  to  exchange  Fort 
Ruger,  Hawaii  to  the  State  of  Hawaii  for 
lands  In  replacement. 

(4)  Public  Law  92-145.  Sec  708  of  the 
MILCON  Authorization,  enacted  October  27, 

1971.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  author- 
ized to  exchange  20  acres  at  Port  Bliss,  Texas 
to  the  State  of  Texas  for  18.3  acres  to  be  used 
for  a  National  Guard  Training  Area. 

(5)  Public  Law  93-166,  Sec  611(a)  of  the 
MILCON  Authorization  for  FY  1974  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  was  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  San  Antonio  Country  Club  2.4  acres  In 
exchange  for  6  5  acres  to  be  Incorporated  Into 
Fort  Sam  Houston. 

(6)  Public  Law  94-107.  Sec.  610  of  the 
MILCON  Authorization,  enacted  October  7, 
1975  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  was  author- 
ized to  convey  about  five  (5)"  acres  to  the 
University  of  Georgia  Regents  upon  payment 
of  a  sum  to  be  used  to  build  an  Army  Reserve 
Training  Center. 
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(7)  PubUc  Law  94-431,  Sec  608  of  the 
MILCON  Authorization  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  convey,  without  con- 


(17)  Sec.  811:  Secretary  of  Army  is  author- 
ized to  convey  to  Utah  State  University, 
Logan,  Utah,  improvements  located  on  land 


bility  in  this  country,  I  would  srongly 
oppose  it.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  it  will  enable  us  to  disoose 
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pancy  within  12  months.  Actual  auto- 
motive production  in  this  plant  will  occur 
much  sooner  than  would  be  possible  if 


have  seen  that  the  Army  was  really 
willing  to  give  up  something,  especially 
real  estate.  But  that  is  a  mightv  good 


report  for  details.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  type  of  exchange  legislation 
and  special  congressional  oversieht  nro- 
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(7)  Public  Law  94-431,  Sec  608  of  the 
MILCOK  Authorization  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  convey,  without  con- 
sideration, about  14  acres  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station.  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey,  to  the  non- 
profit Airship  Asso:latlon  to  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  an  airship  museum. 

(8)  Section  609  of  the  same  act  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  'notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law."  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  South  Charleston,  West  Virginia,  45 
acres  with  Improvements  at  the  former  South 
Charleston  Naval  Ordnance  Plant  In  ex- 
change for  eight  (81  acres  of  city-owned  land 
to  be  administered  by  the  Army. 

(9)  Public  Law  95-82.  Section  615-618  of 
the  \aLCON  Authorization,  enacted  August 

I,  1977,  contain  the  following  four  land 
conveyance  precedents: 

Sec.  615:  Secretary  of  Navy  authorized  to 
convey  to  City  of  Los  Angeles  35  acres  and 
improvements  In  LA  In  exchange  for  about 
35  city-owned  acres  adjacent  to  the  Naval 
Support  Activity.  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  "such 
land  to  be  Improved  in  a  manner  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary": 

(10 1  Sec.  616:  Secretary  of  Navy  author- 
ized to  convey  land  at  Naval  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center.  San  Digeo.  to  City  of  San  Diego. 
In  exchange  for  a  long-term  lease  on  an 
Identical  number  of  acres  for  hospital  and 
related  uses; 

(11)  Sec.  617:  Secretary  of  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  Manchester  (N.H.)  Air- 
port Authority  83  acres  and  improvements 
adjacent  to  the  airport,  in  exchange  for  land 
of  equivalent  value; 

(12)  Sec.  618:  Secretary  of  Air  Force  is 
authorized  lo  acquire  by  exchange  with  City 
of  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado.  167  acres  of 
city  land  next  to  Peterson  Air  Force  Base. 
In  exchange  for  land  and  Improvements  of 
equal  value  of  Ent  Air  Force  Base  in  the 
city; 

(13)  Public  Law  95-356.  Sections  807-812 
of  the  MILCON  Authorization,  enacted 
September  8.  1978.  contain  the  following  six 
land  conveyance  precedents: 

Sec.  807:  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Is  author- 
ized to  Plough.  Inc.  of  Memphis.  Tennessee, 
land  and  improvements  comprising  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  Center.  Memphis,  for 
the  following  consideration — funds  to  buy 
land  and  build  a  replacement  reserve  center, 
or  land  with  Improvements  In  the  Memphis 
area  acceptable  as  a  replacement,  and  re- 
location costs  for  the  center  from  the  old 
facility  to  the  new  facility.  Any  difference  In 
the  value  between  the  old  and  new  facility 
(If  the  latter  Is  less)  will  be  paid  by  Plough 
to  the  Treasury. 

(14)  Sec.  808:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
is  authorized  to  convey  48.6  acres  on  Eglln 
Air  Forse  Base.  Florida,  to  the  City  of  Nlce- 
vllle.  Fla.  for  a  non-profit  cemetery.  In  ex- 
change, the  city  would  convey  to  the  U.S. 
land  of  equal  value  pay  the  US.  the  value 
of  the  land  or  conveys  land  and  pay  any  dif- 
ference in  the  fair  market  value  If  the  prof- 
fered land  Is  less  than  the  Air  Force  land; 

(15)  Sec.  809:  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
is  authorized  to  convey  two  parcels  total- 
ing 79  acres  on  Eglln  Air  Force  Base  to  the 
Air  Force  Enlisted  Mens  Widows  and  De- 
pendents Home  Foundation  Inc.  to  be  used 
as  the  latter's  permanent  location  In  ex- 
change, the  Foundation  would  give  land  of 
equal  value,  pay  the  fair  market  price  or  give 
land  and  pay  any  difference  in  values  If  Its 
land  is  worth  less; 

(16)  Sec.  810:  Secretary  of  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  Central-Wyandotte  De- 
velopment Corp  of  Kansas  City.  Missouri 
various  lots  in  Kansas  City  in  exchange  for 
other  various  lots  of  equal  value  in  the  city. 
Any  differences  In  the  values  of  the  lots  If 
the  corporation's  lot  are  worth  less,  would  be 
paid  by  the  corporation  and  deposited  In  the 
Treasury; 


(17)  Sec.  811;  Secretary  of  Army  is  author- 
ized to  convey  to  Utah  State  University. 
Logan.  Utah.  Improvements  located  on  land 
leased  from  the  university  on  Its  campus  In 
consideration  for  this  conveyance,  the  Uni- 
versity would  make  improvements  for  use 
as  an  Army  Reserve  Center  on  other  univer- 
sity-owned land  and  lease  the  land  to  the 
Army  for  99  years  at  low  rent  The  Improve- 
ments done  by  the  university  were  to  equal 
the  value  of  the  existing  reserve  center,  with 
the  university  contributing  not  less  than 
$210,000  of  th  cost  and  the  U.S.  giving  not 
more  than  $501,756;  and 

(18)  Sec  812:  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law."  the  Secretair  of  the  Navy 
is  authorized  to  convey  about  44  acres  known 
as  the  Navy  Drum  Storage  Area  and  its  im- 
provements to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  in  con- 
sideration for  which,  the  state  would  pay  to 
the  U.S.  an  amount  which  is  the  greater  of 
either  the  total  cost  of  a  replacement  facility 
or  fair  market  value  of  the  property  The 
money  would  be  available  to  the  Navy  to 
build  new  storage  facilities. 

Lambrccht  Realty  Co.. 
Detroit,  Mich..  February  19,  1980. 
Department  of  the  Army, 
Omaha  District  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Omaha,  Nebr. 

Gentlemen:  Pursuant  to  your  request  we 
have  Inspected  and  appraised  the  property 
known  as:  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant. 
38111  Van  Dyke  Avenue.  Sterling  Heights. 
Michigan.  The  subject  property  consists  of  a 
major  manufacturing  facility  with  2.082,273 
square  feet  of  principal  building  area  on  a 
289.75  acre  site  zoned  for  heavy  industrial 
uses. 

The  highest  and  best  use  of  the  property 
is  considered  to  be  heavy  manufacturing,  as 
presently  developed. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  market  value  of 
the  fee  simple  Interest,  subject  to  easements 
of  record,  as  of  January  15,  1980.  was:  $15,- 
700,000.00. 

No  value  has  been  imputed  to  the  two  hy- 
draulic presses.  (See  the  Ford,  Bacon.  & 
Davis  report,  which  is  part  of  the  addendum  ) 

Much  of  the  data  upon  which  this  report 
is  based  is  included  on  subsequent  pages  of 
this  report,  any  part  of  which  we  will  be 
pleased  to  discuss  with  you  upon  request. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jackson-Cross  Co. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  on  the 
bill. 

I  support  the  passage  of  H.R.  6464  in 
its  present  form.  I  agree  with  all  that 
has  already  been  said  and  will  not  in- 
dulge in  a  repetition  of  the  very  closely 
reasoned  arguments  presented  in  behalf 
of  this  bill.  It  will  accomm(xlate  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Volkswagen  plant  in  this 
country. 

When  you  consider  the  fact  that  al- 
though our  domestically  produced  cars 
are  declining  in  sales,  and  foreign  car 
sales  continue  to  increase  in  this  coun- 
try, it  occurs  to  me  if  we  can  encourage 
the  foreign  producers  of  automobiles  to 
produce  them  in  this  country  we  will 
have  lost  much  less  in  terms  of  jobs  and 
balance  of  trade  than  might  otherwi.':e 
be  the  case. 

I  think  we  should  take  th*s  step  to 
encourage  the  location  of  a  Volkswagen 
plant  in  this  country,  for  the  various 
economic  reasons  that  have  alreadj'  been 
recited.  If  I  had  any  concern  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  im.pact  ad- 
versely on  our  defense  production  capa- 


bility in  this  country.  I  would  srongly 
oppose  it.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  I 
think  that  it  will  enable  us  to  dispose 
of  a  space  that  is  pitifully  underutilized, 
at  great  cost,  to  achieve  some  savings  in 
defense  at  no  cost  in  terms  of  our  de- 
fense industrial  base  and  our  ability  to 
meet  anv  further  demand  for  the  Lance 
missile  that  might  present  itself. 

Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  bill  as  it  is.  I  see  no  need  for 
any  amendment  to  it.  I  believe  that  we 
have  considered  everything  that  we 
should  consider  in  terms  of  presenting 
this  bill  to  the  Senate.  Therefore.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  bill  without 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6464  Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  commend  my  colleague  <Mr.  Levin  > 
for  his  excellent  leadership  on  this  is- 
sue. He  has  worked  diligently  with  our 
colleague  in  the  House.  Representative 
Nedzi.  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
Volkswagen  of  America,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
and  the  interests  of  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, and  our  country. 

As  has  been  explained.  H.R.  6464  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
transfer  to  the  State  of  Michigan  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  in  ex- 
change for  two  logistics  buildings  the 
State  would  construct  for  the  Army  to 
its  specifications  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal 

It  is  not  often  that  Congress  has  the 
chance,  by  passing  one  bill,  to  accom- 
plish four  major  objectives,  as  it  does  in 
this  case.  First,  it  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment $5  to  $6  billion  each  year  in  energ>', 
maintenance,  and  transportation  costs. 

Second,  it  will  provide  two  much- 
needed  buildings  to  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  facilitate,  the  long-desire(3 
consolidation  of  the  Tank  Automotive 
Readiness  Command. 

Third,  it  will  create  between  20,000 
and  24,000  new  automotive  jobs,  spread 
across  33  States  in  our  country,  that 
could  otherwise  be  lost  to  foreign  sources. 

Fourth,  while  accomplishing  these 
three  goals  just  mentioned,  this  bill  will 
also  realize  a  profit  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, estimated  to  fall  somewhere 
between  $3  and  $11  million. 

This  opportimity  could  not  have  come 
at  a  more  important  time.  Japanese  auto 
imports  this  year  are  expected  to  reach 
2,000,000  vehicles  accounting  for  a  net 
deficit  in  our  balance-of-payments  ac- 
count in  motor  vehicles  alone  of  some 
$10  billion.  With  the  announcement  just 
last  week  of  additional  auto  plant  clos- 
ings and  indefinite  layoffs  by  Ford  and 
GM  of  over  27,000,  the  total  unemploy- 
ment in  the  automobile  industry  is  ap- 
proaching a  quarter  of  a  million  work- 
ers. We  desperately  need  national  eco- 
nomic policies  ancl  decisions  that  will 
protect  American  jobs  and  add  to  our 
national  economic  strength. 

Providing  VW  of  America  with  an  al- 
ready existing  facility  will  allow  occu- 
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pancy  within  12  months.  Actual  auto- 
motive production  in  this  plant  will  occur 
much  sooner  than  would  be  possible  if 
VW  of  America  were  forced  to  construct 
an  alternative  facility.  Moreover,  the 
company  has  indicated  that  failure  of 
this  package  could  force  it  to  abandon 
U.S.  expansion  altogether  and  to  con- 
sider plantsite  alternatives  in  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

Such  a  move  would  be  self-defeating 
for  this  country.  On  purely  economic 
grounds,  we  stand  to  gain  more  than 
20,000  to  24,000  direct  and  indirect  new 
jobs  with  this  transition,  along  with  an 
increased  tax  base,  and  a  doubling  of 
VWOA  purchases  from  thousands  of 
U.S.  suppliers  nationwide.  So  the  United 
States  stands  to  profit  on  all  counts.  The 
projected  construction  costs  of  the  two 
new  buildings  and  the  relocation  costs 
are  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority  at  a  total  cost  of 
$21  to  $25  million.  So  with  the  appraised 
value  of  the  plant  now  standing  at  $14 
to  $18  million,  this  exchange  allows  for  a 
$3  to  $11  million  profit  from  the  entire 
exchange. 

That  is  something  that,  certainly,  our 
Government  can  use  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  passed  the 
Chrysler  loan  guarantee  legislation  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
95th  Congress  last  December,  and  gave  a 
vote  of  confidence  that  was  commiuii- 
cated  by  that  vote  to  all  people  in  our 
country,  but  particularly  those  in  the 
automobile  industry  areas  in  Michigan 
and  elsewhere.  In  Michigan  today,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  growing  and  pres- 
ently stands  at  11.2  percent.  We  have 
some  500.000  people  in  our  State  out  of 
work.  The  recession  that  we  are  experi- 
encing in  Michigan  is  now  spreading 
across  the  country.  The  5,000  direct  jobs 
that  will  be  created  by  this  transfer  of 
the  Sterling  Heights  plant  and  the  15,000 
to  19,000  additional  jobs  that  will  be 
triggered  as  an  offshoot  of  this  manu- 
facturing will  add  significant  new 
strength  and  vitality  to  our  domestic 
auto  industry  and  to  our  country. 

It  will  provide  new  job  opportunities 
at  a  critical  time  and  will,  hopefully,  en- 
courage other  foreign  auto  companies  to 
begin  investing  in  U.S.  auto  manufac- 
turing facilities.  So  I  strongly  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  important  and  con- 
structive legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  other  members  of  that  committee 
and  other  colleagues  for  their  help  in 
moving  this  matter  along,  especially  so 
recognizing  the  important  timing  con- 
siderations and  the  many  benefits  that 
are  to  be  derived,  as  I  cited  here.  I  thank 
tnem  and  I  again  commend  mv  colleague 
'Mr.  Levin). 

»K^o   ^VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  seen  more  unanimity  here  with 
reference  to  a  bill  and  its  passage  I  have 
not  seen  stronger  support.  As  I  said  in 
jne  beginning,  it  is  an  important  mat- 
One  thing  that  caused  the  bill  tfi  dt- 
fht*^«^  l°\°^  attention  may  be  that  it  is 
tne  first  time  in  about  30  years  that  I 


have  seen  that  the  Army  was  really 
willing  to  give  up  something,  especially 
real  estate.  But  that  is  a  mighty  good 
test  to  apply  to  them.  If  they  are  willing 
to  give  it  up,  it  means  they  really  have 
taken  a  look  at  it  and  they  do  not  need 
it  any  more.  They  are  going  to  get  some- 
thing in  return  that  is  of  value. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  few  weeks  the  Sen- 
ate will  consider  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  that  debate  we  will  be  con- 
sidering how  much  of  the  taxpayer's 
money  we  should  spend  to  strengthen 
our  national  security. 

Today  we  have  a  unique  opportunity. 
We  are  considering  a  bill  that  is  good  f(jr 
the  military,  the  Army  will  get  new 
facilities  and  can  consohdate  its  opera- 
tions reducing  operating  costs ;  it  is  good 
for  the  Nation,  new  industry  is  created 
which  means  jobs  and  in  this  case 
reduced  imports  of  foreign  goods;  and 
best  of  all  it  does  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
one  penny. 

Let  me  elaborate  briefly  on  some  of 
these  points. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  Army,  under 
this  bill  they  will  give  up  the  current 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plan  in  Sterhng, 
Mich.  This  facility  of  2.2  miUion  square 
feet  is  now  only  partially  used,  so  there  is 
no  question  involved  of  needing  it  after 
October. 

About  2,300  people  now  occupy  the 
plant  in  space  that  has  been  converted  to 
office  space,  and  the  LANCE  missile  pro- 
duction line  which  uses  another  part,  will 
close  out  operations  in  October  of  this 
year.  The  Army,  if  it  can  find  other  ad- 
ministrative space,  to  accommodate  the 
2,300  people  now  in  the  plant,  has  no 
further  use  for  the  plant.  The  Army 
Chief  of  Staff,  General  Meyer,  has  stated 
that  the  Army  does  not  need  this  plant 
after  October.  The  entire  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  screened  and  there  is 
no  Defense  requirement  for  the  plant. 
The  plant  is  excess.  Even  if  the  decision 
were  made  to  restart  the  LANCE  produc- 
tion line  at  some  point  in  the  future,  it 
would  not  be  cost  effective  to  restart  the 
line  in  this  plant.  So  that  just  about 
closes  the  door  on  that. 

My  second  point  is  that  there  is  a  good 
use  for  this  plant.  Volkswagen  wants  to 
open  another  production  line  in  the 
United  States  and  this  plant  site  is  at- 
tractive because  it  can  be  modified 
quickly  and  there  is  a  competent  work 
force  available.  So  the  State  of  Mich- 
igan, with  the  able  assistance  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  (Mr.  Levin),  who 
has  done  yeoman  work  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  since  joining  the 
Senate  and  is  a  valuable  member  of  that 
committee,  has  offered  to  build  replace- 
ment administrative  facilities  for  the 
Army  in  exchange  for  title  to  the  plant. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  a  good  deal 
for  all : 

The  Army  gets  new  administrative  fa- 
cilities worth  $25  million,  at  no  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  and 

The  country  gets  a  new  Volkswagen 
plant  which  creates  20,000  new  jobs  and 
cuts  down  on  imports. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  ex- 
amined this  bill  carefully  and  I  invite  my 
colleagues'  attention   to  the  committee 


report  for  details.  There  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  type  of  exchange  legislation 
and  special  congressional  oversight  pro- 
visions are  included  in  the  bill.  The 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  unanimous 
in  its  support  of  the  bill  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  favorably  on  the  m.easure 
There  will  be  other  discussion  here.  I 
am  sure.  I  am  proud  of  the  very  thor- 
ough and  utmost  consideration  that  has 
been  given  by  the  committee  to  eveo' 
phase  of  the  bill,  and  the  leadership,  as 
I  said,  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan, 
who  is  on  our  committee,  and  is  such  a 
consistent  hard  worker.  He  is  joined  to- 
day by  his  colleague  on  the  floor  who  has 
also  worked  thoroughly  and  diligently  on 
the  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  LEVIN  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
remarks  and  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio  for  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  commend  the  Senator  for  the  able 
leadership,  the  quality  of  that  leadership, 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor  under 
some  rather  difficult  circumstances. 

I  also  say  there  was  great  support  from 
my  fellow  Senators  from  Michigan,  both 
of  whom  keep  in  mind  concerns  for  the 
workers  and  those  who  are  unemployed 
in  their  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise,  actually,  to  sup- 
port this  measure,  but  do  it  with  some 
choking  emotion  because  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Volkswagen  plant  would  be  lo- 
cated in  Ohio. 

I  think  Ohio  is  the  finest  State  in  the 
Union.  I  think  its  industrial  climate  is 
the  greatest.  I  think  its  workers  are  the 
most  quality-minded.  But  when  it  be- 
came clear  it  was  not  going  to  be  located 
in  Ohio,  then  there  were  some  who  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  we  ought  to  rise  In 
opposition  to  locating  this  plant  in 
Michigan. 

I  could  not.  in  good  conscience,  do  that. 
because  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  see 
the  Volkswagen  plant  is  going  to  l>e  lo- 
cated in  the  Midwest. 

Honda  has  indicated  it  is  going  for- 
ward with  a  plant  in  my  owTi  State,  and 
that  pleases  me.  because  the  amount  of 
unemployment  that  presently  exists  in 
the  industrial  heartland  of  our  country  is 
overwhelming.  It  is  shattering.  It  could 
not  be  more  disturbing. 

So  when  I  find  that  a  plant  of  this 
kind  is  going  to  be  located  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State.  I  say  that  I  wish  it  had  been 
in  ours,  but  if  it  cannot  be  in  ours.  I  am 
glad  it  is  in  a  neighboring  State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  some 
advantages  to  our  own  State.  There  will 
be  about  $114  million  in  parts  that  will 
be  sold  from  our  State  to  this  Volkswagen 
plant  on  an  annual  basis,  and  that  will 
be  meaningful. 

This  plant  will  result  in  24.000  new- 
jobs  throughout  the  country  at  a  time 
when  we  particularly  need  concern  our- 
selves about  new  jobs. 

It  will  result  in  5.000  jobs,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone. 
So.  with  a  little  bit  of  envy,  but  with  a 
great  deal  of  respect,  I  rise  to  commend 
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the  Senators  from  Michigan  for  their    Our  European  allies  no  longer  trust  the     T-64's  and  T-72's,  are  highly  armored,  in 
leadership  role.  United  States  to  fulfill  its  NATO  com-     contrast  to  the  aging  NATO  tanks,  and 
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Moreover,  the  last  340  LANCE  warheads     the  Vought  Corp.  wiU— to  produce  the        Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr  President   I  wish  to 
a  ready  programmed  for  production  and  ad-     Lance  missile,  to  revive  the  production     resDond  to  the  remarks  marie  hv  S^-na- 
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the  Senators  from  Michigan  for  their 
leadership  role. 

I  also  rise  to  congratulate  Volkswagen 
for  recognizing  the  need,  as  certain  other 
importing  companies  have  been  doing,  to 
locate  more  of  their  operations  in  this 
country,  because  Americans  cannot  buy 
their  autos  if  they  do  not  also  have  the 
jobs  in  order  to  take  home  a  weekly  pay- 
check so  that  they  may.  in  turn,  pur- 
chase those  autos. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  good  leg- 
islation. I  am  happy  to  be  here  in  support 
of  It. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Ohio  for  his  support.  He 
has  pointed  out  with  his  usual  eloquence 
and  passion  that  this  bill  benefits  this 
Nation  as  a  whole,  that  it  benefits  his 
own  beloved  State  very  dramaticaly.  and 
that  nobody  would  benefit  from  the  de- 
feat of  this  bill,  including  his  own  State. 

I  think  that  perception  on  his  part 
contains  both  his  usual  wisdom  and  his 
usual  courage. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  may  be  required  on  the  bill 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  hate  to  be  a  party 
pooper.  but  after  hearing  all  of  the  dec- 
larations of  unanimity  on  this  piece  of 
legislation,  I  am  constrained  to  recall  the 
episode  of  the  defendant  in  a  court  case 
in  Texas  who  heard  the  bailoff  say. 
"Oyez.  oyez.  the  great  State  of  Texas 
versus  John  Smith."  And  John  Smith 
shook  his  head  and  .said,  "All  of  that 
against  poor  little  old  me." 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  had  better 
do  a  httle  thinking  about  this  issue  and 
what  it  really  is.  I  dislike  intensely  do- 
ing anything  that  might  be  interpreted 
as  taking  a  position  against  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  distinguished  Senators 
from  Michigan.  I  know  this  is  an  eco- 
nomic matter  with  them,  and  if  the  same 
scenario  existed  as  to  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  I  suppose  that  I  would  have 
equal  enthusiasm  for  it. 

But  the  fact  remains.  Mr.  President. 
the  central  issue  in  this  bill  has  nothing 
to  do  with  solving  the  unemployment 
situation  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  or 
with  solving  the  housing  program  for 
Department  of  Army  bureaucrats.  The 
central  i.ssue  is  this:  The  United  States 
is  shutting  down  its  Lance  missile  plant 
to  turn  it  over  to  a  German  automobile 
manufacturing  company.  To  make  it 
short,  we  are  switching  from  building 
missiles  to  building  Rabbits. 

It  seems  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  there  is  a  twisted  kind  of 
aj-mbolism  in  the  missiles-for-Rabbits 
exchange.  It  typifies  what  has  been  hap- 
pening to  our  defense  capabihties  over 
the  past  3  vears.  It  explains  exactly  why 
the  United  States  is  no  longer  respected 
as  a  great  power,  neither  among  the  so- 
called  noncommitted  nations,  nor  even 
among  our  allies  in  Europe.  It  explains 
why  the  European  nations  are  tending 
more  and  more  toward  neutralization. 


Our  European  allies  no  longer  trust  the 
United  States  to  fulfill  its  NATO  com- 
mitments beyond  the  letter  of  the  agree- 
ments. They  think  that  we  are  just  going 
through  the  motions  for  the  defense  of 
NATO.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion. 

That  is  why  the  Soviet  Union  is  cur- 
rently mounting  its  biggest  diplomatic 
offensive  ever,  to  try  to  convince  the 
Europeans  that  it  is  dangerous  and  fool- 
hardy to  work  closely  with  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  are  using  our  Iranian 
debacle  to  seek  to  convince  Europeans 
that  the  United  States  is  powerless  and 
inept.  And  they  are  winning  telling 
points  against  us.  when  we  pressure 
Europe  to  give  up  Iranian  oil.  We  are 
seeking  to  make  diplomacy  bear  too  great 
a  burden  in  Iran,  when  stronger  meas- 
ures are  necessary.  As  a  result  we  are 
putting  unnecessary  pressure  against  our 
allies.  In  the  context  of  the  weakness  of 
NATO,  the  Soviets  are  able  to  exploit 
these  strains  and  stresses.  In  the  back- 
ground, behind  all  the  diplomatic  nice- 
ties, looms  the  shadow  of  raw  Soviet 
military  power. 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place  to 
reassess  the  imbalance  of  military-  power 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  The  facts  are  well  known,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  tiie  balance  in 
theater  nuclear  weapons.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  Soviet  forces  include  intermedi- 
ate nuclear  weapons  systems  in  an 
astonishing  variety  and  quantity,  Soviet 
forces  include  20  G-class  intermediate 
range  ballistic  missile  submarines,  at 
least  150  Tu-26  Backfire  B  bombers,  and 
about  300  SS-20  ballistic  missiles.  These 
weapons  could  attack  the  United  States, 
under  certain  conditions,  but  they  were 
considered  theater  nuclear  weapons  by 
the  SALT  n  negotiators,  and  no  one 
could  deny  that  they  could  overwhelm 
Europe, 

Since  the  withdrawal  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Thor  and  Jupiter  missiles 
from  Europe,  our  idea  of  theater  nuclear 
planning  has  been  to  divert  strategic 
systems  to  theater  uses.  We  have  not  de- 
veloped a  true  theater  nuclear  weapon 
program.  Aside  from  66  FB-lllA 
bombers,  our  nuclear  options  are  limited 
to  the  short-range  Lance  I  missile,  and 
the  aging  Pershing  system.  While  the 
Soviet  Union  has  pursued  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  modernization  and  development 
of  IRBM's.  MRBM's,  and  chemical  war- 
fare systems,  the  United  States  has  done 
nothing  in  the  same  mode.  The  Soviets 
have  deployed  890  IRM's  and  MRBM  s 
in  the  western  Soviet  Union  for  use  in 
missions  in  Western  Europe. 

This  force  includes  at  least  90  SS- 
51  RBM's.  perhaps  as  many  as  300  mobile 
SS-20  IRBMs,  and  at  least  500  SS-4 
MRBM's.  The  SS^4  has  a  range  of  2.000 
kilometers,  the  SS-5  has  a  very  large 
warhead  and  a  range  of  3.500  kilometers, 
and  the  SS-20  has  multiple  warheads 
and  a  potential  range  of  over  5.500  kilo- 
meters. In  addition,  the  Soviets  have  ap- 
proximately 1.300  tactical  nuclear  mis- 
sile launchers  integrated  into  basic  army 
formations.  These  include  the  SS-21  and 
the  SS-12. 

Finally,  we  should  note  that  the  So- 
viets have  at  least  18,000  tanks,  versus 
about  10,000  for  NATO  The  Soviet  tanks. 


T-64's  and  T-72's,  are  highly  armored,  in 
contrast  to  the  aging  NATO  tanks,  and 
armed  with  tactical  nuclear  artiller>-. 

So  if  we  look  at  the  Lance  missile, 
what  do  we  see?  We  see  the  only  weapon 
immediately  available  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression  in  Europe.  We  have  all  heard 
about  possible  Soviet  invasion  scenarios. 
Roughly,  they  fall  into  two  groups:  a  nu- 
clear attack,  or  a  conventional  attack. 
In  a  nuclear  attack.  NATO  would  rely 
upon  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent; but  it  is  precisely  the  credibility  of 
whether  the  United  States  would  use 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  defend 
Europe  that  is  at  stake  The  Lance 
is  the  backup  to  our  credibility.  In  a 
Soviet  invasion,  it  would  destroy  the  sec- 
ond echelon  of  a  Soviet  attack,  while 
nuclear  artillery  would  concentrate  on 
the  first  wave. 

Now  at  the  present  time,  the  Lance 
is  deployed  in  only  six  US,  battalions  in 
Europ>e.  The  Lance  mission  has  been 
defined  rather  narrowly,  with  the  battal- 
ions deployed  near  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean front.  It  is  almost  a  Maginot  Line 
concept  of  defense  Many  experts  think 
that  they  should  be  deployed  in  depth, 
if  they  are  to  attain  credibility  in  Euro- 
pean eyes. 

Moreover,  there  is  the  question  of  the 
warhead.  The  U.S.  battalions  have  a 
large  yield,  almost  too  large  to  make 
them  credible  for  use  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  Lance  was  intended  to  carry 
the  enhanced  radiation  warhead,  which 
has  a  lower  yield,  but  is  more  effective 
against  attacking  enemy  soldiers.  The 
ER  warhead,  the  so-called  neutron 
bomb,  is  a  more  credible  weapon  be- 
cause it  can  be  used  with  fewer  casualties 
to  civilians. 

The  decision  of  President  Carter  to 
cancel  the  enhanced  radiation  warhead 
was  to  give  the  United  States  the  terrible 
alternative  of  using  no  weapon  at  all,  or 
using  a  weapon  that  is  too  devastating  to 
the  civilian  population  to  be  militarily 
useful.  It  paralyzes  our  strategic  options 
except  in  an  ultimate  crisis. 

Finally,  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan has  removed  any  illusions  that 
we  may  have  had  about  Soviet  intentions 
and  Soviet  willingness  to  use  its  military 
power  for  its  ow^^  interests.  This  has  had 
a  profound  effect  on  the  faith  which  our 
allies  place  in  us.  They  see  that  the  So- 
viets are  ready  to  move,  and  willing  to 
move;  but  we  are  not. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  time 
to  reconsider  the  decision  to  end  the 
production  of  Lance.  Even  though  the 
production  run  will  be  completed  by  Oc- 
tober, that  decision  should  be  reconsid- 
ered. Indeed,  a  recent  analysis  of  our  de- 
fense situation — the  alternative  military 
budget  prepared  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Senate  staff  experts,  recently  had  this 
to  say ; 

The  decision  to  terminate  production  of 
the  LANCE  I  mis-sile  should  be  reversed. 
The  present  Administration  plan  to  close 
the  LANCE  production  facility  located  in 
Michigan  and  convert  it  to  a  plant  for  man- 
ufacturing Volkswagens  is  in  itself  a  com- 
plete statement  of  the  Harold  Brown  ap- 
proach to  national  defense  Procurement  of 
LANCE  I  should  be  resumed  in  FY  1981  to 
obtain  a  50  percent  increase  in  LANCE  mis- 
siles and  launchers  by  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year 
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Moreover,  the  last  340  LANCE  warheads 
already  programmed  for  production  and  ad- 
ditional warheads  for  the  LANCE  missiles 
which  should  be  procured  during  FY  1981 
should  all  be  enhanced  radiation   weaoons. 

The  cost  during  FY  1981  of  authorizing 
procurement  of  500  additional  LANCE  mis- 
siles, including  enhanced  radiation  warheads 
for  those  mlssUes  and  for  340  missiles  al- 
ready procured  or  authorized  for  procure- 
ment, would  be  $300  million.  This  program 
is  perhaps  the  best  Immediate  means  for 
building  confidence  In  Europe  in  the  Ameri- 
can deterrent  and  for  signaling  to  Russia 
that  the  new  national  military  program  of 
the  United  States  means  business. 

If  we  allow  the  breakup  of  the  Lance 
production  line,  and  the  dispersal  of  the 
machinery  and  technicians  involved  in 
that  production,  we  are  foreclosing  any 
decision  to  produce  more  copies  of  the 
Lance  missile  in  the  immediate  future. 
The  long-lead  times  involved  would 
make  it  impossible  to  take  timely  ac- 
tion to  shore  up  the  NATO  alliance. 

The  mood  of  this  Nation  is  changing. 
Our  people  see  now  how  the  weakness 
of  our  defense  programs  is  costing  us 
daily  in  prestige  and  in  defense  of  our 
vital  interests.  We  might  want  to  ex- 
pand Lance  beyond  NATO.  At  one  time 
there  were  plans  to  put  Lance  battal- 
ions in  Korea;  with  the  North  Korean 
buildup,  those  plans  ought  to  be  re- 
viewed. And  there  are  other  areas  of  the 
world  too  where  the  deterrent  capability 
of  Lance  with  the  enhanced  radiation 
warhead  could  serve  to  stave  off  a  dev- 
astating war, 

A  vote  to  dismantle  the  Lance  pro- 
duction line  today  is  a  vote  to  weaken 
the  defenses  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  minimize  our  defense  options  I  am 
confident  that  the  American  people  will 
view  this  vote  in  that  light,  once  they 
have  some  familiarity  with  the  issue  We 
can  rationalize  all  we  want,  but  the  bot- 
tom line  is  that  we  are  turning  missUes 
into  rabbits,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
American  people  will  be  pleased  with 
that  kind  of  magic. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr,  President,  I  express 
Nnrf^T^^v*'°"  *°  ^^^  Senator  from 
S  ^^°^^"^'  ^'^o  ^^^ays  has  upper- 
most in  his  own  concerns  the  defense 

"ic^ln^i'  V'  ^""^'^  States  Of  S! 
ica  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  sup- 
porters of  a  strong  national  defense  and 
military  capability  in  support  of  our  for- 
nrn^Zf^'l  f""^  *^^  industrial  base  to 
KSlSe"'  "^'^  ^"  *^«  ^^^  °f  ™"- 

thf  ^.fn  ^^5  ^™  ^^^^  ^  wo"J«5  not  support 
o5r  nSn/  i.*h°^ht  it  would  jeopardize 

?einS„  ''^  '^^I.P^'"^  '"  ^"y  ^ay  to 
reinstitute  a  production  line  of  Lance 

we°sinniH  ^^^^J"'*"^  at  a  later  date  that 

schS.iP^  .'^"''*'°"  °^  '^^  '^""«="t  run  is 
fntend  «t  fv,^''^."'^ '"  '^^°^'-  ^e  do  not 
t?nn^f  f  '^'^  *™^  *°  authorize  addi- 
uonal  Lance  production  because  the 
;ol^ow-on  missile  is  already  in  the  pipe! 

NoriTn"',^  ^sure  the  Senator  from 

we  wm  b^'«hf  ^  ^!5\*  '^°''^^  that  occu^ 
we  will  be  able  and  have  the  capabilit.v- 


the  Vought  Corp.  will — to  produce  the 
Lance  missile,  to  revive  the  production 
line  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  which  would  be  at 
least  as  reliable  a  place  for  these  weapons 
systems  as  the  State  of  Michigan, 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr,  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  generous  comments.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  he  is 
persuaded  absolutely  on  this  issue.  I  do 
not  question  his  judgment.  I  never  do. 
But  in  this  case,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  apprehensions,  and  he  feels 
honor  bound  to  state  them,  and  I  have 
done  the  best  I  could. 

Mr.  TOWER,  Mr,  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr,  LE\TN,  Mr,  President,  I  have  one 
comment  to  add  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  about  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  I.  too.  respect  the 
sensitivity  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  toward  a  strong  defense,  I 
think  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee shares  that  sensitivity  and  has  a 
great  deal  of  respect  for  the  feeling  with 
which  he  speaks  about  maintaining  a 
strong  defense. 

I  do  want  to  say.  together  with  my  col- 
league from  Texas,  that  we  have  been 
assured  by  the  Army  and  by  Vought  that 
m  the  event  more  Lance  missiles  were 
needed — the  Army  is  wrong;  we  do  need 
more  Lance  missiles — it  would  be 
cheaper  to  produce  them  in  a  smaller 
place  which  is  appropriate  for  that  pro- 
duction than  to  maintain  a  space  which 
is  six  times  larger  than  has  ever  been 
used  for  that  production.  The  Lance 
missile  has  taken  about  300.000  square 
feet  of  this  plant.  It  is  a  bout  a  2  million 
square  foot  plant.  It  is  extremely  ex- 
pensive for  the  Army  to  maintain  it.  It 
has  been  half  vacant  for  17  years,  even 
during  this  entire  period  of  time. 

We  have  the  assurances  w^hich  I  have 
put  in  the  Record,  in  part  because  of  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  others  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  that  in  the  event  we 
want  to  produce  more  Lance  missiles, 
we  can  do  so.  The  space  is  not  unique  in 
Michigan.  If  more  Lance  missiles  were 
desired,  despite  all  assurances  and  de- 
cisions to  the  contrary,  the  place  to  do  it 
most  cheaply  and  most  quickly  at  thi.s 
time  would  be  at  an  appropriate  sized 
place  in  Texas  where  the  Vought  plant  is. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  is  adequate  space 
at  the  Vought  facilities  in  Texas. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  it  Ls  possible  that  in  the 
discussion  of  a  couple  of  amendments  I 
intend  to  call  up.  my  apprehension  can 
be  ameliorated. 

In  any  event.  I  certainly  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
particularly  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  who 
has  been  sort  of  my  leader  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate. 

It  is  not  with  any  questioning  motive 
as  to  intent  that  I  state  my  apprehen- 
sions, and  I  want  the  Senator  to  know- 
that.  I  am  genuine  in  them,  and  I  feel 
sort  of  honor  bound  to  state  them. 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr,  TOWER,  I  yield. 


Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr  President.  I  wish  to 
respond  to  the  remarks  made  by  Sena- 
tor Metzei«baum  a  short  time  ago  and 
to  commend  him  for  those  remarks  and 
for  his  understanding  and  his  help  In 
support  of  this  matter. 

The  points  he  made  were  important 
I  think  this  position  today  will  have 
benefits  for  the  entire  country  and  verv' 
material  benefits  for  the  State  of  Ohio 
I  also  acknowledge  the  concerns  of 
Senator  Glenn.  I  understand  quite  well 
the  feelings  that  were  aroused  with  re- 
spect to  earlier  consideration  of  possible 
alternative  sites,  one  being  in  Ohio.  I 
believe  that  both  Ohio  Senators  have 
been  extremely  understanding  and  gra- 
cious in  their  aggressive  and  forceful 
eflforts  in  fightmg  for  the  interests  of 
their  State. 

I  do  want  to  acknowledge  the  very 
fine  remarks  of  Senator  Metzenbaum. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Bayh  from  Indiana  has  taken  a  leading 
role  in  protecting  American  industry 
and  American  jobs  I  would  like  to  en- 
gage in  a  brief  colloquy  with  him. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  just  want 
to  take  a  few  minutes  of  the  Senate's 
time  during  the  debate  on  H.R.  6464  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for  his 
work  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this  important  bill.  As  neighbors.  I  can 
say  that  it  is  good  to  see  that  a  substan- 
tial measure  of  benefit  is  going  to  occur 
to  both  Indiana  and  Michigan  with  the 
speedy  enactment  of  this  bill.  We  will  be 
saving  about  $6  million  in  tax  dollars 
annually  and  we  will  be  involved  in 
directly  and  mdirectly  creating  20,000 
to  24.000  jobs  through  Volkswagen  of 
America's  decision  to  locate  its  second 
production  plant  in  this  country  in 
Sterling  Heights,  Mich,  As  Senator  Levdj 
knows,  this  benefit  is  not  going  to  be  con- 
fined to  Michigan  alone  but  suppliers 
such  as  the  steel  industry  in  Indiana  who 
are  going  to  be  able  to  do  more  business. 
I  think  the  estimate  here  is  $19  million 
in  business.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  which  will  harm 
the  national  defense  because  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  very  clear  that 
production  of  tactical  missiles  which  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant — MAMP — 
did  produce  can  be  produced  elsewhere. 
And  I  think  the  point  ought  to  be  made 
that  given  the  present  state  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  ,iobs  which  VWOA  is  going 
to  create  by  construction  of  this  plant 
are  just  as  impKirtant  as  those  Lance 
missiles. 

Beyond  this,  though,  I  think  we  are 
sending  an  important  message  to  an- 
other country  which  has  enjoyed  a  grow- 
ing and  enormous  share  of  U.S.  domestic 
auto  sales,  thanks  to  an  automobile  in- 
dustry that  has  been  nurtured  behind 
some  of  the  most  protectionist  trade  bar- 
riers the  world  has  ever  known — the 
Japanese.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  shares  my  concern  about  this 
matter.  Thanks  to  his  diligence  and  hard 
work  on  this  bill,  which  is  characteristic 
of  his  other  effective  efforts  in  this 
Chamber  as  well,  we  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  air  this  matter  in  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  he  agrees  that  this  is  another 
argument  in  support  of  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation? 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  In  response  let  me  indi-  dicate  the  parameters  of  our  concern  and 
cate  to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  the  parameters  of  positive  Japanese  re- 
that  I  too  see  this  bill  as  having  two     sponse,  then  this  sort  of  confrontation — 


in  other  areas  of  trade  policy.  But  for 
right  now.  just  let  me  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  briefly  bring  this 
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other  locations  in  the  world  should  be 
necessary. 

What  bothers  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  about  the  closing  down  of  the 


Question. — How  many  LANCE  Missiles  are  and  operations  will  be  reported  for  disposal 
in  the  inventory  l>oth  now  and  by  1  October  through  normal  channels    Defense  activities 
1980  for  the  U.S.  and  for  NATO?  and  other  Government  agencies  have  the  op- 
Answer. — Now;      US.      [deleted];      NATO,  portunity   to  screen    the  property.   Any  un- 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  In  response  let  me  indi- 
cate to  my  good  friend  from  Indiana 
that  I  too  see  this  bill  as  havmg  two 
components  First,  there  are  the  im- 
mediate benefits  to  the  Army,  to  the 
taxpayers,  and  to  the  over  20.000  work- 
ers who  will  be  employed  as  a  result 
of  the  VW  expansion  which  will  result 
from  the  opening  of  this  second  facility. 
But  second,  and  as  important,  I  believe 
this  legislation  helps  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  foreign  auto  manufacturers  and 
to  American  workers. 

When  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are  saying 
to  foreign  manufacturers  that  we  are 
serious  about  our  statements  encourag- 
ing them  to  locate  facilities  here.  We 
are  not  just  extending  rhetorical  invi- 
tations— we  are  willing  to  engage  in 
some  very  real  action  designed  to  make 
It  possible  for  them  to  build  facilities 
here. 

And.  when  we  pass  this  bill,  we  are 
also  sending  a  message  to  the  autowork- 
ers.  We  are  saying  to  them  that  we  have 
not  forgotten  their  problem  and  we  are 
not  ignoring  their  plight.  The  Senate  is 
taking  action  to  increase  employment 
in  the  industry.  And  certainly,  given  the 
current  figures,  they  need  that  encour- 
agement and  they  need  that  action. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Of  course,  the  present 
downturn  in  the  automobile  industry 
is  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  But.  quite 
frankly,  I  am  shocked  to  see  the  share 
of  the  domestic  automobile  market 
taken  up  by  •Japan.  Inc."  which  ex- 
ceeds that  of  Ford  and  is  almost  as 
much  as  Ford  and  Chr>-sler  combined. 
In  fact,  the  cover  story  of  Newsweek 
deals  with  the  automobile  industry. 
Statistics  cited  there  indicate  that 
Japanese  auto  imports  are  21.2  percent 
of  the  market  compared  with  17  percent 
for  Ford  and  7.5  percent  for  Chrysler. 
This  translates  into  about  200.000  auto- 
workers  on  indefinite  lavofif.  including 
12.000  from  Indiana,  and  the  necessity 
of  appropriating  an  extra  $1.1  bilhon  in 
trade  readjustment  allowance  benefits 
•soon  as  possible.  So  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  OMB  should  get  their  acts 
together  quickly  so  Congress  can  make 
sure  there  are  no  lapses  in  payment  in 
this  important  program  But  back  to  the 
message  Senator  Levin  has  been  so  ac- 
tive and  helpful  in.  together  with  Sena- 
tor RiECLE  and  others  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  are  endeavoring  to  convey  to  the 
Japanese: 

If  vou  want  to  continue  to  eniov  the 
benefits  of  so  manv  US.  consumers  "buy- 
ing Japanese"  vou  really  ought  to  follow 
VWOA's  examole  and  start  "building 
American."  This  is  not  to  sav  we  do  not 
appreciate  and  welcome  decisions  by 
Honda  and  Nissan -Da  tsun  to  locate  car 
and  truck  production  facilities  in  this 
country.  We  do.  But  the  point  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  head  off  a  reallv  serious 
trade  confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  and  Congress  and  the 
administration,  job-creating  investment 
is  the  way  to  go. 

Would  not  the  Senator  agree'' 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  A  trade  confrontation 
between  this  Nation  and  Japan  is  a  pos- 
sibility—but it  certainly  Is  not  an  in- 
evitability. If  we  take  clear  steps  to  in- 


dicate the  parameters  of  our  concern  and 
the  parameters  of  positive  Japanese  re- 
sponse, then  this  sort  of  confrontation — 
with  all  the  unhealthy  and  unhappy 
ramifications  it  might  contain — can  be 
avoided. 

Senator  Bayh  has  taken  a  leadership 
role  in  helping  us  take  those  steps  in  the 
Senate.  He  has  initiated  action  on  a 
number  of  fronts  designed  to  make  it 
clear  to  the  Japanese,  for  example,  that 
he  is  willing,  and  a  large  number  of  us 
in  the  Senate  are  willing,  to  take  the 
steps  that  need  to  be  taken  in  order  to 
protect  our  industry  and  preserve  our 
jobs.  The  clear  and  forceful  way  in  which 
he  has  communicated  that  message  to 
the  very  highest  levels  of  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment make  it.  in  my  opinion,  increas- 
ingly possible  for  us  to  reach  an  accept- 
able accommodation  with  the  Japanese. 

Senator  Bayh  has  also  communicated 
that  same  message  to  the  administration 
I  know  that  he  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  in  discussions  with  members  of  the 
administration  in  attempting  to  make  it 
clear  to  them  that  their  reluctance  to 
support  legitimate  responses  to  the  con- 
tinued threat  of  foreign  production  could 
result  in  a  damaging  confrontation  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch.  Given  the  persuasive  talents  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  given  the 
persuasive  nature  of  the  case  he  makes. 
I  have  some  hopes  that  he  will  succeed 
in  this  effort  as  well. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body.  I  want 
to  indicate  that  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  Nation  are  indebted  to  Sen- 
ator Bayh  for  his  work  in  this  area.  This 
bill  will  allow  us  to  bring  a  few  more  jobs 
to  this  Nation.  Senator  Bayh's  efforts 
will.  I  hope,  enable  us  to  accomplish  even 
more.  His  concern  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  his  State  and  his  Nation 
is  unquestioned.  And  his  ability  to  trans- 
late that  concern  into  effective  action  is 
undisputed. 

I  appreciate  his  support  for  this  legis- 
lation. I  associate  myself  completely  with 
the  comments  he  has  just  made.  And  I 
pledge  my  support  for  his  continuing 
efforts  to  strengthen  the  auto  industry 
and    bring    more   jobs   to   this    Nation 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  just  say  I  am  hope- 
ful that  our  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate, 
who  are  concerned  as  we  are.  will  join 
us  in  a  constructive  message  to  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  when  he  arrives 
here  in  a  few  weeks.  I  might  also  note 
that,  as  we  speak,  ofBcials  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  in  Tokyo  discussing  the  need 
to  remove  residual  tariff  and  nontarifif 
trade  barriers  on  U.S.  auto  parts  and 
automobile  exports.  Considering  the  $9 
"billion  adverse  automotive  trade  bal- 
ance we  have  with  the  Japanese,  this  is 
long  overdue  and  I  hope  we  can  see  an 
elimination  of  these  barriers  to  our  ex- 
porters. 

As  important  as  Japan  is  as  an  eco- 
nomic power,  I  think  our  allies  may 
finally  be  seeing  that  without  a  strong 
U.S.  economy,  their  own  futures  are,  in 
turn,  uncertain.  So  we  are  talking  about 
more  than  economic  issues  when  it  comes 
right  down  to  it.  We  are  talking  about 
United  States-Japanese  partnership 
because  the  alternative  could  be  some- 
thing very  grim  indeed  as  we  already  see 


in  other  areas  of  trade  policy.  But  for 
right  now,  just  let  me  say  that  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  briefly  bring  this 
matter  before  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
especially  grateful  for  the  comments  and 
support  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
As  a  Representative  of  a  State  whose 
economy  depends  very  much  on  automo- 
bile manufacturing,  this  is  a  problem  we 
just  have  to  solve  because  so  much  de- 
pends on  the  outcome. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  patience  of  my  colleagues. 
I  had  a  meeting  that  I  did  not  want  to 
avoid,  involving  about  200  North  Caro- 
linians. I  appreciate  the  patience  of  my 
colleagues  while  I  took  care  of  that  item. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1695 

( Purpose :  To  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  relocate  the  existing  machinery  for  the 
production  of  Lance  missiles  at  an  appro- 
priate facility  and  store  for  not  less  than 
four  years) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  call  up  amendment  1695 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
1695. 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  bill  the  following 
new  section ; 

Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
relocate  at  some  other  suitable  facility  or 
location  and  shall  maintain  intact  for  a  pe- 
riod of  not  less  than  four  years  all  existing 
machinery  at  the  Michigan  Army  Missile 
Plant  which  has  been  used  or  Is  now  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Lance  I  missiles 
or  their  components. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
important  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 

Mr.  President,  the  intent  of  my  amend- 
ment is  very  simply:  It  would  require 
that  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Army  maintain 
intact  for  a  period  of  4  years  all  machin- 
ery which  has  been  used  or  is  being  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  Lance  I  missiles 
or  their  equipment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
keep  open  the  option  of  building  more 
Lance  missiles  if  a  reconsideration  of  our 
defense  strategy  indicates  that  greater 
deployment  in  depth,  or  deployment  at 
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other  locations  in  the  world  should  be 
necessary. 

What  bothers  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  about  the  closing  down  of  the 
Lance  production  line  is  the  fact  that 
it  leaves  a  gap  of  about  4  to  6  years  be- 
fore the  Lance  follow-on  is  ready.  This 
could  leave  us  paralyzed,  and  without 
flexible  options  for  our  strategy.  I  think 
that  the  whole  mood  of  the  country  is 
changing.  The  planning  of  defense  ex- 
perts is  changing.  Soviet  aggression  is 
so  much  more  naked  now,  than  it  was 
even  a  year  ago,  or  2  years  ago,  that 
we  are  in  a  totally  different  situation. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  better  if  Lance 
were  not  shut  down  at  all.  But  if  all  the 
machinery  associated  with  Lance  were 
retained  for  Army  use  or  at  least  placed 
in  storage,  it  would  give  us  a  much 
quicker  turnaround  than  the  bill  as  It 
now  stands  provides.  The  long  leadtime 
to  procure  machine  tools,  particularly 
the  precision  tooling  needed  for  a  missile, 
makes  it  imiserative  that  we  do  not  leave 
this  4-year  gap  in  our  defenses. 

What  will  happen  to  the  machinery  if 
the  legislation  is  passed  as  written  or 
if  assurances  are  not  given  in  terms  of 
an  understanding  between  the  managers 
of  the  bill?  I  believe  that  most  of  it  will 
be  declared  surplus  and  dispersed.  Sen- 
ator Levin  has  kindly  suoplied  me  with  a 
copy  of  a  letter  in  unclassified  form  from 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
signed  by  Col.  Johnnie  H.  Corns,  Chieif, 
Plans  and  Operations  Division. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  letter  and  its  at- 
tachments have  not  already  been  put  in 
the  Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

I  will  inquire  if  they  have  been  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  They  have  not  been  placed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  material  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department    of    the    Armv, 
Washington.   DC  .   March   14.   1980. 
Hon.  Carl  Levin. 
V.S    Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:   The  attached  set  of 
questions    and    answers    Is    provided    as   re- 
quested by  Mr.  Peter  Lennon  of  your  staff. 
Sincerely, 

Johnnie  H.  Corns. 
Chief.  Plans  and  Operations  Division. 

Answers  to  Foli.ow-on  MAMP  Questions 
Question  — (U)  How  many  LANCE  Missiles 
are  required  to  support  the  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear   LANCE   program   through    1990   for 
the  US  and  for  NATO? 

Answer  —Missiles,  both  nuclear  and  non- 
""='!»■■■  are  required  to  support  US  and 
«ATO  tactical  requirements  through  [de- 
1  rlc°^  ^^^^  *°^^''  I  deleted!  represents 
tne  U.S.  tactical  requirement  The  dlfTerence 
between  [deleted]  and  the  U.S.  asset  posl- 
uon  upon  completion  of  production  will  be 
l^r.  annual  service  practice  rounds 
r^ATO  nuclear  LANCE  Missile  requirement 
are  currently  satisfied  through  existing  in- 
lleT^  1'''^°  non-nuclear  requirements 
trt«  Jh  ^'*"«t'°n  °f  the  individual  coun- 
aiets  onT  «P'''=t««>  to  be  satisfied  through 
S,98o   ^"^  °'  ""  "^  produced  by  1   c^- 


Question. — How  many  LANCE  Missiles  are 
In  the  Inventory  both  now  and  by  i  Octoljer 
1980  for  the  U.S.  and  for  NATO? 

Answer— Now:  US.  [deleted];  NATO, 
[deleted]. 

October  1,  1980:  US,  [deleted];  NATO,  [Oe- 
leted  ] . 

Question. — What  will  Vought  Corp.  do 
with  Its  equipment  upon  removal  from 
MAMP?  Will  all  of  the  Vought  equipment  at 
MAMP  be  removed? 

Answer — The  majority  of  equipment  at 
MAMP  is  Government  owned  The  equip- 
ment Vought  owns  will  be  moved  to  a  cor- 
porate facility  in  Dallas.  Texas.  All  Vought 
equipment   will   be   removed   from  MAMP. 

Question — Will  any  other  missile  manu- 
facturing equipment  remain  at  MAMP  after 
Vought  closes  down  Its  production  line?  If 
not,  where  will  It  go? 

Answer  —Twelve  Items  of  industrial  plant 
equipment  have  been  Identified  to  remain 
in  MAMP  to  support  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  the  facility  after  completion  of 
LANCE  missile  production  which  Is  sched- 
uled for  October  1980  Approximately  600 
items  of  production  equipment  associated 
with  LANCE  missile  production  will  either 
be  transferred  to  other  missile  programs  for 
manufacturing  support  at  other  locations  or 
will  be  shipped  for  storage  or  salvage  in  ac- 
cordance with  instructions  Issued  by  the  De- 
fense Industrial  Production  Equipment  Cen- 
ter I DIPEC ) .  Memphis.  Tenn 

Question  -  What  will  happen  to  that 
Vought  equipment  which  Is  not  sold?  Will 
It.  as  well  as  the  sold  equipment,  be  available 
:or  future  mobilization  needs? 

Answer- Vought  will  not  sell  Its  equip- 
ment, rather  It  will  retain  and  ship  It  to 
Dallas  The  Government-owned  equipment 
may  be  retained  by  DIPEC  if  other  DOD  serv- 
ices indicate  a  peacetime  or  mobilization  re- 
quirement for  the  equipment  There  are. 
however,  no  mobilization  requirements  for 
the  LANCE  Missile. 

Question  —What  happens  If  the  U.S.  needs 
more  LANCE  Missiles  after  production  cap- 
ability at  MAMP  Is  no  longer  available?  Can 
we  restart  production?  Would  the  U.S.  re- 
start production  and  if  so.  where? 

Answer  Mobilization  and  annual  service 
test  requirements  will  have  been  met  by  1 
October  1980  when  LANCE  production  termi- 
nates. Therefore  there  will  be  no  require- 
ment to  restart  production 

Question  — When   did   the   Congress   and 
or  Army  decide  to  terminate  LANCE  procure- 
ment and  why?  How  long  ago  would  that  de- 
cision had  to  have  been  made? 

Answer. — The  AAO  for  nuclear/non-nu- 
clear LANCE  rounds,  and  for  rounds  to  be 
used  for  annual  service  practice  firings  will  be 
met  by  the  FY  79  production  that  will  de- 
liver out  in  Oct  80  The  decision  was  made 
at  the  time  the  FY  79  budget  was  formu- 
lated, beginning  In  January  1977,  that  FY  79 
would  be  the  final  LANCE  production  buy. 
Congressional  review  of  the  FY  79  budget 
request,  concluded  in  September  1978.  sup- 
ported that  position 

Question — What  happens  to  nonproduc- 
tion  Army  equipment  at  MAMP  that  will 
not  be  moved  to  new  administrative  facili- 
ties' Who  appraises  the  value  of  this  prop- 
erly and  who  draws  the  list  of  equipment 
that   will  remain  at  the  plant? 

Answer — Some  of  the  nonproductlon 
equipment  will  be  required  for  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  facility  in  the  interim 
period  between  end  of  production  and  com- 
pletion of  the  new  building  The  list  will  be 
prepared  by  V^ought  personnel  that  are  cur- 
rently using  the  equipment  for  maintenance 
and  operation  and  know  what  Is  required 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  will  appraise  the 
value  of  this  property.  Balance  of  property 
not  required  at  the  new  administrative  fa- 
cilities  and    not    required    for    maintenance 


and  operations  will  l>e  reported  for  disposal 
through  normal  channels.  Defense  activities 
and  other  Government  agencies  have  the  op- 
portunity to  screen  the  property  Any  un- 
claimed property  will  be  turned  over  to 
Defense  Property  Disposal  for  final  disposi- 
tion. 

Question — What  Is  being  stored  at  MAMP 
now  and  what  will  be  the  disposition  of  any 
materials  currently  stored  at  MAMP? 

Answer. — There  are  a  limited  quantity  of 
tank  engines  and  fuel  cells  for  the  M60  Tank 
production  Space  occupied  is  approximately 
10,000  square  feet.  These  will  l)e  used  In  pro- 
duction prior  to  September  1980. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
that  some  of  the  machinery  at  the  Mich- 
igan Army  Missile  Plant  is  owned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  and  some  is 
owned  by  the  Vought  Corp  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Army  is  that  Vought  s  ma- 
chiner>'  will  be  removed  and  installed 
at  the  Vought  faciUty  in  Dallas.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  quote: 

Twelve  items  of  industrial  plant  equip- 
ment have  been  identified  to  remain  In 
MAMP  to  support  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  facility  after  completion  of 
LANCE  missile  production  which  is  sched- 
uled for  October  1980  Approximately  600 
Items  of  production  equipment  associated 
with  LANCE  missile  production  will  either 
tie  transferred  to  other  missile  programs  for 
manuf8K:turlng  support  at  other  locations 
or  win  be  shipped  for  storage  or  salvage  In 
accordance  with  Instructions  Issued  by  the 
Defense  Industrial  Production  Equipment 
Center    (DIPEC)     Memphis.   TN. 

So,  Mr.  President,  as  of  March  12,  the 
plan  is  that  12  items  will  be  kept  by  the 
Army,  and  600  will  be  dispersed,  either 
to  other  Army  operations,  or  to  be  sold 
as  surplus.  The  distinguished  Senator 
earlier  said  that  Vought  could  resume 
production  in  Dallas,  but  this  letter  shows 
that  the  Army  is  not  thinking  in  terms 
of  resuming  production  The  context  is 
entirely  maintenance  by  Vought.  not 
production 

Now  that  IS  what  I  am  talking  about. 
Mr.  President.  600  items  of  key  produc- 
tion equipment  will  be  dispersed.  My 
amendment  would  require  that  the  Sec- 
retarj'  of  the  Army  "shall  relocate  at 
some  other  suitable  facility  or  location 
and  shall  maintain  intact  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  4  years  all  existing  ma- 
chinery." 

Doubtless,  the  Secretarj-  would  direct 
Vought's  machiner>'  to  be  relocated  at 
Vought.  Or  he  might  direct  other  pro- 
duction equipment  to  be  sent  to  Vought. 
The  other  machinery  could  be  stored  or 
used  in  some  other  production  facihty, 
where  the  priority  for  Lance  production 
would  be  maintained  in  case  that  it  is 
needed.  The  only  way  that  ni>-  amend- 
ment would  affect  present  plans  would 
be  to  require  that  the  600-odd  items 
planned  for  dispersal  be  kept  intact  for 
4  years  at  a  suitable  location.  This  is  a 
small  price  to  pay,  Mr.  President,  for 
insurance  that  deterrence  in  Europe  will 
be  maintained. 

Let  me  be  clear,  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  in  no  way  affect  the 
proposal  to  turn  the  plant  over  to  Volks- 
wagen. It  does  not  affect  current  plans 
to  remove  the  machinery.  It  only  says 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  must 
wait  4  years  before  dispersing  the  ma- 
chinery. In  words  of  one  syllable.  Mr. 
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President,  I  just  do  not  want  the  Senate  amendment,  it  did  this  by  deciding  in  the  already  has  taken  the  actions  necessary  to 

to  take  the  position  that  the  machinery  P^^  three  months  to  transfer  83  pieces  of  preserve  a  Lance  production  capability  in  the 

or  any  part  of  it  shall  be  scrapped,  de-  '"d^strlal  equipment  to  the  main  manufac-  future,  thus  satisfying  the  apparent  Intent 

»i-._ 1 1..- _L-»_.  .  ,     ..  turlntr    facilities    of    thp    T.ANrir    r-^r^ty,.,.*^^  ^r  .i.._ j :     ..     kk"  >-"i.  mi-ciii. 
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MAMP  equipment  already  has   been   borne     ferred  to  obtain  all  12  pieces  of  MAMP  equip- 
by  the  Lance  program,  it  could  be  provided  to     ment.  It  can  hardly  disagree  that  the  Army's 


not  be  anything  that  is  necessary  for 
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President.  I  just  do  not  want  the  Senate 
to  take  the  position  that  the  machinery 
or  any  part  of  it  shall  be  scrapped,  de- 
clared surplus,  or  whatever.  I  want  it 
to  be  held  for  an  appropriate  length  of 
time,  whether  it  is  used  by  the  Army  or 
placed  in  storage.  I  have  designated  4 
years.  Then  we  can  see  where  we  stand. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  will. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  share  the  Senator's 
concern  for  being  able  to  maintain  a  pro- 
duction capability.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  opposed  the  cancellation  of  the  produc- 
tion of  the  B-1,  the  shutdown  of  the 
production  line  of  the  Minuteman  III, 
opposed  shutting  down  production  lines 
on  certain  tactical  aircraft,  and  on  other 
missile  systems,  where  there  was  no  fol- 
low-on available.  In  this  instance,  there 
is  a  follow-on,  though  there  will,  indeed, 
be  a  gap.  But  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
more  authorized  production  after  Octo- 
ber on  the  Lance  I. 

Should  we  want  to  restart  that  pro- 
gram, we  could  do  it  much  more  cheaply 
by  doing  it  at  the  Vought  facility  in  Dal- 
las. That  decision  has  already  been  made. 
The  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  think 
I  can  assure  the  Senator— the  chairman 
is  standing  here— will  hold  the  Armv  ac- 
countable for  living  up  to  its  commit- 
ment to  transfer  some  of  the  equipment 
required  to  the  Vought  facility  in  Dallas 
so  that  that  line  could  be  restarted,  if 
necessary. 

In  my  view,  it  could  be  restarted  at  a 
much  lesser  price. 

There  is  only  one  situation  involved 
here.  That  is  the  transfer  of  two  pieces 
of  equipment  to  the  XM-I  production. 
which  is  a  high  priority  program  for  the 
Army,  as  the  Senator  well  knows.  It  is 
the  highest  priority  program  for  the 
Army.  We  would  not  want  to  prevent 
conversion  of  equipment  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

I  am  assured  both  bv  the  Vought  Corp 
and  by  the  Army  that  there  is  no  prob- 
lem and  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  any  problem,  given  the 
present  plans  to  transfer  the  equipment 
and  restart  of  the  production  line  in 
Dallas. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  As  I 
see  it.  I  warmly  agree  with  the  Senators 
m  their  concern.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  does  have  a  let- 
ter that  partly  covers  those  situations 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  we  should  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  following  the 
Senator's  suggestion,  two  letters  One  is 
,no^  ^'^^  Vought  Corp.,  dated  April  21 
1980  the  other  is  from  the  Armv.  dated 
April  21.  1980.  Both  are  intended  to  ad- 
^ss  themselves  to  the  concerns  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  raised 
which  a  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mttee.  also,  did  raise.  That  question  is, 
what  would  happen  if  the  Army  were 
wrong  and  we  decided  to  build  more 
lAnce  missiles?  Th^se  two  letters  seek  to 
address  the  question,  what  about  the 
wique  equipment  for  Lance  missiles? 
wm  that  be  dispersed?  The  Armv  letter 
reads  m  part  as  follows : 

thi'^J^.^'"""    '*'*  '^^^  »"■«•<»?  ha«  taken 
tne  actions  necessary  to  preserve  a  wttrv 

Kv"r  t;*""^'""'    '"    t^^  "ture'Th^us 
satisfying     the     apparent     intent     of    this 


amendment  it  did  this  by  deciding  In  the 
past  three  months  to  transfer  83  pieces  of 
Industrial  equipment  to  the  main  manufac- 
turing facilities  of  the  LANCE  contractor, 
Vought  Corporation,  In  Dallas,  Texas. 

Mr  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
did  he  say  83  pieces? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Out  of  how  many? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  think  there  is  a  total 
of  25.000  pieces  that,  at  one  point,  have 
been  used,  most  of  which  are  not  unique 
at  all  to  this  process. 

Mr.  TO'WER.  For  example,  the  pieces 
anticipated  to  be  used  in  the  XM-1  pro- 
duction are  not  Lance-unlque.  What  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  referring  to 
is  the  Lance-unique  equipment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  see. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  There  is  one  other  letter 
from  Vought  which  I  think  is  even  more 
significant,  probably,  than  the  one  from 
the  Army.  Let  me  read  one  paragraph 
from  the  Vought  letter.  This  Is  a  letter 
tome,  dated  April  21: 

As  you  know,  the  Army  has  decided  to 
transfer  10  of  the  12  Items  we  requested 
to  Vought,  Dallas,  and  to  transfer  2  ma- 
chines to  a  much  higher  priority  defense 
program,  the  XM-1  Main  Battletank  Pro- 
gram. While  the  assignment  of  10  rather 
than  12  pieces  Is  less  than  requested.  Vought 
considers  that  this  transfer  still  Is  adequate 
and  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  meet 
requirements  for  more  Lance  missiles  should 
Congress  decide  to  procure  more  missiles. 
This  adjustment  Is  considered  adequate  be- 
cause Vought  has  sufficient  special  purpose 
equipment  of  Its  own  In  Dallas,  along  with 
these  10  pieces  from  MAMP,  to  meet  any  new 
national  security  requirement  that  Congress 
might  Impose  for  more  Lance  missiles 

I  think  the  two  letters  are  Intended  to 
address  themselves  to  the  problem  which 
the  Senator  raises.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  both  letters  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  the  Army. 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secret arv, 

V/ashington.  DC.  April  21.  1980. 
Hon.  John  C.  Stennis, 

Chairman.  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  Army's  posi- 
tion on  Senate  Amendment  Number  1695  to 
H.R.  6464.  an  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  exchange  with  the  State  of 
Michigan  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant 
(MAMP)  for  two  office  buildings  the  state 
would  construct  for  the  Army  at  he  Detroit 
Arsenal.  This  proposed  amendment  states: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  relocate 
at  some  other  suitable  facility  or  location  and 
shall  maintain  Intact  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  four  years  all  existing  machinery  at  the 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  which  has  been 
used  or  is  now  being  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Lance  I  missiles  or  their  components 

It  is  the  Army  position  that,  although  this 
amendment  would  appear  to  preserve  the 
Army's  capability  to  initiate  future  Lance 
production,  its  enactment  actually  would 
negatively  affect  our  defense  posture  by 
interfering  with  our  capabilities  to  maintain 
existing  Lance  missiles  and  to  implement 
higher  priority  Army  programs  These  pro- 
grams Include  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  the  XM-1  main  battle  tank,  the 
Army's  highest  priority  program,  as  well  as 
other  missile  programs.  In  addition,  the  Armv 


already  has  taken  the  actions  necessary  to 
preserve  a  Lance  production  capability  in  the 
future,  thus  satisfying  the  apparent  intent 
of  this  amendment.  It  did  this  by  deciding 
in  the  past  three  months  to  transfer  83  pieces 
of  industrial  equipment  to  the  main  manu- 
facturing facilities  of  the  Lance  contractor. 
Vought  Corporation,  in  Dallas.  Texas  This 
transfer  of  equipment  after  Vought  finishes 
planned  production  at  MAMP  in  October  will 
permit  the  contractor  to  maintain  deployed 
Lance  in  the  field,  make  required  spare  parts, 
provide  research  and  development  support  to 
the  follow-on  Assault  Breaker  program 
(Corps  Support  Weapon  System). 

At  present,  there  are  24.685  pieces  of  equip- 
ment at  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant 
which  could  be  considered  to  have  heen  used 
In  the  past  or  present  in  the  manufacture  of 
Lance  missiles  or  their  components.  Most  of 
this  equipment,  however,  is  of  a  general  pur- 
pose nature  and  could  be  readily  used  in 
production  of  other  weapons  systems  having 
a  higher  defense  priority  than  Lance  The 
machinery  and  equipment  used  for  produc- 
tion of  the  Lance  missile  system  is  as  sum- 
marized : 
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Description 


Acqulsl- 
Number     tlon  cost 


Industrial  Plant  Equip- 
ment (IPE)   645 

Other  Plant  Equipment 

(OPE)    17,000 

Special  tooling 7,000 

Special  acceptance  and 
inspection  equipment  40 


«11.0 

4.9 
4.9 

2.9 


In  February.  1980,  It  was  decided  to  trans- 
fer 73  pieces  of  Industrial  plant  equipment 
to  Vought  Dalla.s  to  support  ongoing  Lance 
requirements.  Seven  pieces  having  an  ac- 
quisition cost  of  $813,010  will  be  used  in 
manufacturing  spare  parts  for  the  system 
The  additional  66  pieces  having  an  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  $308,557  will  be  u.sed  by  Vought 
in  performing  Its  continuing  engineering 
services  contract  to  support  deployed  Lance 
in  the  field.  Placing  this  equipment  in  stor- 
age along  with  all  the  other  Lance  equip- 
ment at  MAMP,  which  would  be  required 
under  the  proposed  amendment,  would  have 
an  adverse  Impact  on  the  Lance  maintenance 
program. 

On  8  April  1980.  the  Army  decided  to 
transfer  10  pieces  of  industrial  plant  equip- 
ment to  Vought/Dallas  for  the  contractor's 
use  in  Its  research  and  development  contract 
for  the  Assault  Breaker  (Corps  Support 
Weapon  System)  program,  Vought  has  pro- 
duced several  solid  propellant  versions  of 
the  Lance  T  22  motor  for  test  purposes  as 
part  of  this  program  to  develop  a  follow-on 
missile  to  the  Lance. 

Of  the  remaining  Lance  equipment  at 
MAMP.  the  Army  has  decided  to  transfer 
two  five-axis  milling  machines  to  the  XM-1 
main  battle  tank  program.  The  remaining 
equipment  is  to  be  reported  to  the  Defense 
Industrial  Plant  Equipment  Center  to  be 
screened  within  the  Army  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  determine  whether  any 
pieces  are  required  to  meet  any  present  or 
future  defense  production  and  mobilization 
requirements.  It  already  Is  comtemplated 
that  some  of  this  equipment  can  be  utilized 
in  other  Army  missile  production  programs 
Adoption  of  the  proposed  amendment  would 
prevent  the  distribution  of  this  equipment 
to  the  XM-1  tank  program  and  other  Army 
DoD  programs  which  would  cause  Increased 
costs  and  schedule  delays  In  these  efforts. 
The  cost  Increases  and  schedule  delay  asso- 
ciated with  this  amendment  would  be  gen- 
erated because  those  programs  which  could 
use  this  equipment  would  be  required  to  pur- 
chase new  machinery  to  meet  their  needs  at 
today's  higher  prices.  Since  the  cost  of  the 


MAMP  equipment  already  has  been  borne 
by  the  Lance  program,  it  could  be  provided  to 
the  other  programs  at  no  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

In  summary,  to  maintain  all  the  Lance 
manufacturing  equipment  at  MAMP  intact 
or  in  storage  for  the  next  four  years,  as  re- 
quired by  this  amendment,  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  best  interests  of  the  national 
defense  and  would  cause  the  federal  budget 
to  bear  extra  costs  which  are  not  required. 
The  Army  respectfully  opposes  enactment  of 
this  amendment. 
Sincerely. 

Perot  A.  Phxre, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Vought  Corp., 
Sterling  Heights,  Mich..  April  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Carl  M.  Levin, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa.'ihington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Levin:  I  would  like  to  take 
thii  opportunity  to  respond  to  your  question 
about  whether  the  Army's  recent  decisions 
to  transfer  83  items  of  Lance  specific  equip- 
ment from  the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant 
to  the  Vought  Corporation,  Dallas.  Texas 
facility  (after  MAMP  production  ends  In 
October  as  planned  i  permits  Vought  to  sup- 
port production  of  more  Lance  missiles  In  a 
cost  effective  manner,  should  Congress  decide 
to  procure  more  Lance  missiles. 

In  our  letter  to  you  on  25  March  1980,  we 
wrote  "a  far  better  alternative  to  maintain- 
ing the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  and  its 
personnel  In  standby,  again  assuming  the 
Army  is  wrong,  is  to  transfer  the  very  few 
Items  (12)  of  Lance  peculiar  production 
equipment  to  Dallas,  along  with  the  person- 
nel complement  already  committed  to  such 
a  move,  and  perform  any  future  Lance  mis- 
sile production  in  the  Vought  Dallas  facility. 
The  Dallas  alternative  is  more  economical 
than  maintaining  the  Michigan  plant  and  It.s 
personnel  in  standby.  Assuming  government 
approval  to  transfer  the  Lance  peculiar 
equipment  from  Michigan  to  Dallas,  Vought 
Is  prepared  to  support  this  alternative 
Vought  currently  has  the  required  manu- 
facturing space  and  required  skill  levels 
pmong  its  work  force  In  Dallas  to  do  this." 

We  summarized  Voughfs  conclusions  by 
stating,  ".  even  if  Congress  decides  today 
to  restart  Lance  production  after  October 
1980.  restart  at  the  Michigan  Army  Missile 
Plant  would  be  impossible  without  excessive 
cost  to  the  government.  It  would  be  far 
more  cost  effective  to  restart  Lance  produc- 
"on,  if  necessary,  at  the  Vought  Texas 
facility." 

As  you  know,  the  Army  has  decided  to 
transfer  10  of  the  12  items  we  requested  to 
Vought,  Dallas,  and  to  transfer  2  machines 
to  a  much  higher  priority  defense  program 
the  XM-1  Main  Battletank  Program  While 
the  assignment  of  10  rather  than  12  pieces 
IS  ess  than  requested.  Vought  considers  that 
this  transfer  still  is  adequate  and  the  most 
cost  effective  way  to  meet  requirements  for 
more  Lance  missiles  should  Congress  decide 
to  procure  more  mi.ssUes.  This  adjustment  is 
considered  adequate  because  Vought  has  suf- 
ncient  special  purpose  and  general  purpose 
equipment  of  its  own  In  Dallas,  along  with 
these  10  pieces  from  MAMP.  to  meet  any 
new  national  security  requirement  that  Con- 
gress might  Impose  for  more  Lance  missiles. 

MA^^o  °^  ^^^  '"  '"'^"  *^^n  12  pieces  from 
MAMP  would  only  require  a  rearrangement 
01  the  scheduling  of  machine  use  In  Vought 
rttct  '.,*^'^^  ^^^  "*  accomplished  without 
fut^^ro  1°"^  °'  Voughfs  present  and  expected 
luture  defense  work. 

from^MlT.J'^  ^^^  ^°  P'^'^*'^  °'  equipment 
to  support  research  and  development  on  pos- 
^ult  ^"l  f°"°*-°'^  systems  such  as  "As- 
sault Breaker  and  the  Corp  Support  Weap- 
on System.  While  Vought  would  have  pre- 


ferred to  obtain  all  12  pieces  of  MAMP  equip- 
ment, it  can  hardly  disagree  that  the  Army's 
overall  defense  needs  and  those  of  our  nation 
are  best  served  by  transfer  of  2  of  these 
machines  to  a  much  higher  priority  pro- 
gram than  Lance  procurement— the' XM-1 
Main  Battletank  Program. 

As  previously  stated,  should  Congress  de- 
cide to  buy  more  Lance  missiles,  a  far  better 
and  more  cost  effective  alternative  still  is 
accomplishing  that  work  at  Vought,  Dallas. 
With  the  transfer  of  these  10  MAMP  ma- 
chines as  well  as  the  other  73  items  the  Army 
has  agreed  to  provide  from  MAMP,  and  not 
referred  to  in  our  previous  letter,  Vought  is 
prepared  lo  continue  its  support  of  this 
alternative. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Ryan, 
Vice  President -General  Manager. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  think  we  are  get- 
ting to  the  point  where  I  feel  substanti- 
ally reassured.  Let  me  be  certain  that  I 
understand  what  I  am  being  told. 

On  March  14  the  Army  spoke  only  In 
terms  of  ending  Lance  productions,  and 
of  Vought  using  it  equipment  for  mainte- 
nance. But  now,  as  of  April  21,  the  Army 
is  announcing  the  transfer  of  83  pieces  of 
equipment,  and  Vought  says  that  with 
that  transfer  they  can  resume  produc- 
tion on  Dallas  if  called  upon.  That  Is  a 
dramatic  change  in  the  situation  since 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sub- 
mitted his  amendment  for  printing. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  <Mr.  Stennis  >  indi- 
cate that  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
as  I  understand  it.  Is  monitoring  this 
matter  of  the  equipment  very  carefully. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator'can  be  as- 
sured of  that  and,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  I  can  assure  him  that  we  are 
very  anxious  to  preserve  our  future 
options.  I  do  not  want  those  options  to 
be  foreclosed.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
of  my  own  personal  Interest  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  comforted  by  that. 
The  Senator  sees  the  point  I  am  trying 
to  make,  I  know.  I  just  did  not  think  it 
is  wise  to  discard  as  surplus  any  of  this 
equipment  and  have  It  chopped  up  and 
used  as  scrap,  because,  if  the  judgment  Is 
made  to  resume  the  Lance,  then  to  re- 
place this  equipment  would  cost  the  tax- 
payers millions  upon  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  TOWER.  With  the  current  trans- 
fer of  equipment  to  Vought.  that  equip- 
ment will  be  in  place  there  and  will  be 
used.  We  have  been  given  an  under- 
standing from  the  Army  that  it  will  not 
be  declared  surplus.  Those  Lance-unique 
items  will  not  be  declared  surplus  and 
Vought  assures  us  that  this  Is  a  given 
capability. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  what  about  the  rest  of 
It?  Are  they  going  to  dispose  of  that  as 
surplus  and  just  have  it  melted  down? 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  a  great  deal  of 
the  rest  of  It  will  go  into  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  items. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
has  done  some  research  on  this,  and  that 
he  is  certain  of  his  facts. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
plans  to  break  anything  up  into  scrap.  If 
that  is  the  case,  I  am  assured  that  it  wUl 


not  be  anything  that  is  necessary  for 
restarting  the  production  line  on  the 
Lance. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No  machinerj-  will  have  to 
be  replaced  to  resume  Lance  if  necessary' 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Perhaps  1  could  incorpor- 
ate In  the  Record  at  this  time.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  answer  of  the  Army  to  that 
question : 

The  Defense  Department  will  retain  the 
equipment  it  feels  is  needed  and  sell  the 
remainder. 

Anything  that  is  really  needed  that  is 
unique  of  the  Lance  program  will  be 
kept.  What  is  not  unique,  and  there  is  a 
lot  of  equipment  there  that  is  not,  be- 
cause there  are  25,000  pieces — apparently 
most  of  it  is  not  Lance-unique  and  can 
be  readily  reacquired,  if  it  had  to  be,  from 
other  resources  and  other  facilities.  The 
Defense  Department  feels  it  is  not  cost- 
effective  to  maintain  equipment  on  hand 
that  is  not  un:que  to  the  Lance  program. 
Let  me  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  we 
ask  the  Army  that,  before  any  of  this 
equipment  is  disposed  of,  they  notify  the 
committee,  so  that,  while  avoiding  this 
amendment  that  I  think  can  create 
problems  over  time,  I  can  give  assurance 
to  the  Senator  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  will  be  informed  before  any 
equipment  is  disposed  of 

Mr.  TOWER.  Vought  has  assured  us 
that,  along  with  the  10  pieces  from 
MAMP  that  are  being  disposed  of,  with 
tlieir  own  special  and  general-purpose 
equipment,  they  can  do  the  job  without 
the  use  of  these  other  25,000  pieces  or 
whatever. 

In  other  words,  the.se  10  pieces,  mar- 
ried to  what  Vought  already  has  in  the 
way  of  special  general -purpose  equip- 
ment, will  do  the  job. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  other  words.  Vought 
is  saying  that  they  have  the  equipment 
to  take  up  the  slack.  Of  course  I  am  not 
talking  about  the  alleged  25.000  items. 
From  the  beginning  I  have  been  talking 
about  the  600-odd  production  equipment 
items.  But  Vought,  however,  feels  they 
could  reschedule  their  present  machine 
tools  to  produce  Lance  if  necessary. 
Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   having    received    the    assurances 
from  my  distinguished  colleagues,  I  de- 
sire to  withdraw  the  amendment 
The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  contribution  here  to  the  record? 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
charlman. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  join  in  expressing  my 
thanks  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  reassuring  Jiim  that  "Eagle- 
Eye  "  Tower  will  be  on  the  job  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  happens  to  foreclose 
restarting  that  line  if  it  needs  to  be. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  can  see  "Eagle-Eye" 
Tower  and  "Eagle-Eye"  Biennis  stand- 
ing together. 

Mr,  LEVIN.  Let  me  say  the  rest  of  us 
will  be  there  to  watch  the  other  eagle 
eyes, 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  good.  I  am  sure 
the  committee  will  be  a  veritable  aerie 
of  eagle  eyes. 
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only  reason  the  cable  is  buried  is  for  aes- 
thetic reasons,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
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possible,  although  as  yet  undemonstrated,  ef- 
fects on  bird  navigational  patterns  and  the 
behavior  of  freshwater  fish  in  the  areas  wlth- 


sy stems  working  in  tandem,  the  cover- 
age of  both  far  exceeds  the  total  of  the 


.  _    -J A 


Michigan  have  pointed  out.  I  therefore 
call  upon  the  distinguished  Senators  to 
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AMENDMrNT    NO      1696,    AS    MODIFIED 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  amendment  No.  1696, 
as  modified,  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  amendment  numbered  1696. 
as  modified: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section. 

Sec.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  and  In  order  to  protect  the  para- 
mount national  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  shall  obligate 
forthwith  and  shall  expend  during  fiscal  year 
1980  any  unobligated  balance  of  funds  here- 
tofore appropriated  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation 
of  the  extremely  low  frequency  (ELF)  com- 
munications system  at  a  site  to  be  deter- 
mined by  him  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  enactment  of  this  section. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
confers  a  great  benefit  upon  the  people 
of  Michigan.  It  is  a  benefit  which  I  do 
not  begrudge  them  one  bit,  particularly 
since  their  Senators  have  gone  to  such 
great  lengths  to  show  that  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  be  the  loser  in  the 
real  estate  transaction.  Nevertheless,  I 
still  feel  that  the  net  effect  of  the  trans- 
action may  be  to  weaken  our  national 
defense,  and  to  preempt  any  reversal  of 
the  decision  to  terminate  Lance  produc- 
tion. In  the  rapidly  changing  world  sit- 
uation, we  need  to  keep  open  as  many 
options  as  possible. 

However,  since  the  bill  confers  a  bene- 
fit that  is  both  unique  and  extraordinary 
upon  the  people  of  Michigan,  I  must  pre- 
sume that  the  people  of  Michigan  will 
confer  just  as  enthusiastically  a  na- 
tional defense  benefit  upon  the  people 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  The  benefit  of 
which  I  speak  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  of  part  of  the  small 
site  of  the  so-called  ELF  system— the 
extremely  low  frequency  communica- 
tions system  for  the  Trident  submarine 
system. 

I  have  been  disappointed  to  see  that 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  have 
been  the  main  sponsors  of  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  bill  have  also  been 
active  in  opposing  the  siting  of  ELF  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  If  the 
siting  of  ELF  required  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  people  of  Michigan;  if  it  locked 
up  hundreds  of  sauare  miles  of  Michi- 
gan territory:  if  there  were  extraordi- 
nary environmental  hazards  or  severe 
economic  impacts  upon  that  fair  State— 
if  any  of  these  were  true  in  the  least, 
then  I  could  understand  the  hesitancy 
or  the  distinguished  Senators  in  endors- 
mg  the  ELF  concept. 

But  none  of  these  are  the  case  The 
proposal  to  put  ELF  in  Michigan  would 
have  no  Impact  uoon  the  State  The 
transmitting  facility  would  be  con- 
structed at  Sawver  Air  Force  Base  on  a 
site  which  is  already  Federal  property 
and  a  source  of  emplovmpnt  for  an  un- 
derdeveloped area  of  the  State  The  an- 

S^*  ^kI^^'^  '■^*'"*''^  °"'y  J 30  miles  of 
burled  cable,  similar  to  telephone  cable, 
in  a  configuration  which  could  follow  ex- 
isting roads  and  natural  barriers    The 


only  reason  the  cable  is  buried  is  for  aes- 
thetic reasons,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
visual  impact  upon  the  environment. 

Indeed,  there  would  be  no  impact  upon 
the  environment.  On  March  25,  1980,  the 
director  of  the  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources.  Mr.  Howard 
A.  Tanner,  wrote  to  State  Senator 
Joseph  S.  Mack.  Senator  Mack,  a  Demo- 
crat in  a  largely  Republican  district,  rep- 
resents the  area  where  ELF  would  be  de- 
ployed. He  has  been  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  ELF,  and  he  recently  won  re- 
election by  a  vote  of  2  to  1  over  an  op- 
ponent who  was  anti-ELF.  So  we  had  a 
referendum  of  sorts  in  that  election  as 
to  how  exactly  the  people  in  Michigan 
who  might  be  most  affected  felt  about 
ELF. 

Anyway,  the  director  of  the  Michigan 
State  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
Mr.  Tanner,  wrote  as  follows: 

In  regard  to  the  environmental  concerns 
It  is  my  understanding  ELF  has  been  scaled 
down  to  so  small  an  area  as  to  constitute  no 
significant  environmental  impact. 

I  repeat  that:  "no  significant  environ- 
mental impact,"  according  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Michigan  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Tanner's  entire  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Natural  Resources. 

Lansing.  Mich...  March  25.  1980. 
Hon.  Joseph  S.  Mack. 
State  Senator. 
State  Capitol, 
Lansing.  Mich. 

Dear  Senator  Mack:  In  1979.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  concludes  that  on  the  basis 
that  ELF  does  not  offer  substantial  advan- 
tages over  other  communications  systems  it 
is  not  essential  even  though  it  does  not  pose 
environmental  or  health   problems. 

Last  week  you  asked  that  I  exoress  my  per- 
sonal view  of  ELF.  especially  "from  an  en- 
vironmental perspective.  Past  opposition  I 
believe  has  centered  on  two  aspects:  one.  Im- 
pact on  the  physical  and  biological  compo- 
nents of  the  area  for  Installation;  and  two, 
on  concerns  about  the  Impact  on  people.  If 
any.  of  the  signals  to  be  "emitted  from  the 
facility,  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  latter  issue 
and  regard  it  as  a  medical  question,  com- 
pletely out  of  my  area  of  understanding. 

In  regard  to  the  environmental   concerns 
It  is  my  understanding  that  ELF  has  been 
scaled  down  to  so  small  an  area  as  to  con- 
stitute no  significant  environmental  impact. 
Sincerely, 

Howard  A.  Tanner. 

Director 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  for  the 
alleged  health  impacts  which  were  made 
in  criticisms  of  the  old.  larger  Seafarer 
system,  they  have  been  effectively  laid 
to  rest  by  the  study  prepared  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  Report. 
"Biological  Effects  of  Electrc  and  Mag- 
netic Fields  Associated  with  Proposed 
Project  Seafarer."  The  report  found  the 
concerns  about  the  biological  effects 
of    Seafarer's    extremely-low-frequency 

•  ELF I  radiation  "invalid  and  unwar- 
ranted." and  concluded  that  "the  hkeh- 
hood  of  serious  adverse  biologic  effects 

*  *  •  is  very  small."  The  panel  of  scien- 
tists found  two  minor  design  fiaws  which 
it  concluded  were  engineering  problems, 
but  not  related  to  ELF  radiation.  This 


study  is  a  440-page  book,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  burden  the  Record.  However 
there  is  a  short  press  release  and  a  list  of 
the  scientists  involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  press  release  and  the  list 
of  the  scientists  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Scientific    Panel    Gives    Project    seafarer 
Clean  Bill  of  Health — With  Reservations 

Washington — Project  Seafarer,  the  4.000- 
square  mile  radio  antenna  the  U.S.  Navy 
wants  to  build  In  Michigan's  Upper  Penin- 
sula to  communicate  with  submerged  sub- 
marines, received  a  nearly  clean  bill  of  health 
today  from  the  National  Research  Council 
committee  that  spent  nearly  18  months  ex- 
amining its  possible  biologic  and  ecologlc 
effects. 

The  committee  found  most  of  the  concerns 
raised  about  the  biologic  effects  of  Sea- 
farer's extremely-low-frequency  (ELF)  radia- 
tion "Invalid  and  unwarranted"  and 
concluded  that  "the  likelihood  of  serious  ad- 
verse biologic  effects  ,  .  .  Is  very  small,"  But 
the  committee  did  fault  the  project's  pro- 
posed design  In  two  separate  areas  and 
recommended  that  the  system  not  be  ap- 
proved until  these  two  matters  are  satisfac- 
torllv  re?olved. 

The  committee's  440-page  report '  was  pub- 
licly released  at  a  news  conference  here  this 
morning.  Formal  transmittal  of  the  report 
to  the  U.S.  Navy  took  place  last  Monday. 
August  1,  Public  release  was  withheld  until 
sufficient  copies  could  be  reproduced  for  dis- 
tribution to  Congress  and  the  public. 

The  two  problem  areas  Identified  by  the 
committee  were  the  system's  procedure  for 
detecting  breaks  in  the  underground  cables 
and  the  proposed  ground  terminals  for  feed- 
ing electric  current  directly  Into  the  earth. 
As  presently  designed,  said  the  committee, 
both  elements  could — under  certain  circum- 
stances— produce  electric  shocks  in  animals 
and  humans  venturing  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  broVen  cable  or  a  ground  terminal. 

The  committee  stressed  that  neither  prob- 
lem derived  from  ELF  radiation  but  rather 
were  classic  engineering  problems  associated 
with  large  electrical  systems  and  likely  sub- 
ject to  design  solutions. 

During  its  study,  the  committee  examined 
a  number  of  concerns  about  possible  effects 
of  Seafarer's  ELF  radiation,  including  a  much 
discussed  1971  study  which  indicated  that 
exposure  to  an  ELF  field  might  Increase 
serum  triglyceride  levels.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  the  original  study  was  Incorrect 
and  that  recent  research  carried  out  with 
monkeys  shows  that  there  are  no  changes  in 
a  variety  of  physiological  characteristics,  in- 
cluding serum  triglyceride  content.  In  fact, 
the  committee  was  unable  to  "identify  with 
certainty  any  specific  biological  effects  that 
would  definitely  result  from  exposure  to  a 
proposed  Searfarer  field." 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  recommended 
that  "If  the  Seafarer  system  Is  built,  an 
energetic  and  carefully  designed  long-term 
program  of  monitoring  should  be  coupled 
with  basic  research."  Of  special  concern  are 


>  A  limited  number  of  copies  of  Biologic 
Effects  on  Electric  and  Magnetic  Fields  As- 
sociated with  Proposed  Project  Seafarer  are 
available  frcm  the  Navy  Electronics  Systems 
Command.  Department  of  the  Navy.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20360.  attention:  ICDR  Phillips 
PME  117-214.  Copies  of  the  full  report  are 
also  available  for  Inspection  In  the  library 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  build- 
ing. 2101  Constitution  Avenue.  N  W  .  Wa«h- 
ington.  DC.  20418.  Press  copies  of  the  report's 
summary  and  recommendations  section  only 
are  available  from  the  Academy's  Office  of 
Information  at  the  same  address. 
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po96lble,  although  as  yet  undemonstrated.  ef- 
fects on  bird  navigational  patterns  and  the 
behavior  of  freshwater  fish  in  the  areas  with- 
in the  buried  antenna  grid.  Baseline  studies 
on  both  should  be  started  before  Seafarer 
is  built  and  continued  after  It  Is  in  opera- 
tion, the  committee  recommended. 

The  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Bio- 
sphere Effects  on  Extremely  Low-Prequency- 
Radlation  was  chaired  by  J.  Woodland  Hast- 
ings, professor  of  biology  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. A  list  of  all  members  of  the  commit- 
tee Is  attached. 

The  committee  was  established  in  early 
1976  In  response  to  a  request  from  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  a  study  to  Identify  whether  any 
biologic  and  ecologlc  effects  might  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
of  the  Seafarer  communication  system  It  did 
not  consider  the  necessity  of  the  system,  pos- 
sible alternative  submarine  communication 
systems,  technical  feasibility,  costs,  or  inter- 
ference with  telephone,  radio,  and  television 

Samuel  Abramson  of  the  Research  Coun- 
cil's Assembly  of  Life  Sciences  served  as  the 
committee's  staff  officer. 


Committee    on    Biosphere    Effects    of   Ex- 
tremely-Low-Prequency    Radiation 

J.  Woodland  Hasting,  Chairman,  Professor 
of  Biology,  The  Biological  Laboratories,  Har- 
vard University. 

W  Ross  Adey,  Professor  of  Physiology 
Loma  Linda  University,  School  of  Medicine 
Loma  Linda.  California, 

Vincent  G,  Dethler.  Professor.  Department 
of  Zoology.  University  of  Massachusetts  Am- 
herst. 

Thomas  S.  Ely,  Assistant  Director.  Health 
Safety,  and  Human  Factors  Laboratory,  East- 
man Kodak  Company.  Rochester.  New  York 

Wilford  R.  Gardner.  Professor  of  Environ- 
mental Physics.  Department  of  Soil  Science 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison. 

Leon  Gordls.  Professor  and  Chairman  De- 
partment of  Epidemiology,  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health 

Elizabeth  F,  Loftus,  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  Department  of  Psvcholoey  Uni- 
versity of  Washington.  Seattle," 

Sol  M,  Mlchaelson,  Professor.  Department 
of  Radiation  Blolr^gy  and  Biophysics  The 
University  of  Rochester.  School  of  Medicine 
and  Dentistry, 

Morton  W,  Miller,  Assistant  Director  De- 
partment of  Radiation  Biology  and  Biophys- 
ics. The  University  of  Rochester.  School  of 
Medicine  and  Dentistry. 

Donald  W,  Novotny.  Professor  and  Chair- 
man. Department  of  Electrical  and  Computer 
Engineering.  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madl- 

W'llUam  O.  Reeder.  Professor.  Department 
of^Zoology,   University  of  Wisconsin.   Madl- 

William  J,  Schull.  Director.  Center  for 
Demographic  and  Population  Genetics.  Grad- 
uate School  of  Biomedical  Sciences.  Univer- 
sity of  Texas.  Houston, 

Hei-man  B,  Schwan,  Professor.  Department 
vanu  "'"^'    ^"''"s'^y    °f    Pennsyl- 

Harold  B.  Tukey.  Jr,,  Professor,  Depart- 
Ur^^l  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Hor- 
ticulture. Cornell  University 

Heal?h^»'  M  Wllkenlng.  Head,  Environmental 
!^ri«\r'*  ^"?*''  Department,  Bell  Labora- 
tories, Murray  Hill.  New  Jersey 

AdIhpJo^'';  °°'''^°"  "<=K"y'  Professor  of 

Of  AnnVrt  pf";  °°'"*'°"  '^^^^^  Laboratory- 
or  Applied  Physics.  Harvard  University. 

is  !^o'n2.^vf •  ^'  P'-es^dent.  so  there 
Michi^«n  t-  ^1"^^^^°'^-  fo'-  the  peoDle  of 
gan  befn.  ^^,  ^^^e'-ned.  Nor  is  Michi- 
|an  be,n^  singled  out  for  attention.  The 
S  pS  also  includes  the  Wisconsin 
lest  Facility.   wh<ch   have   nroved   the 

caS  e  oV't'^'  °'  ^^  °"  ^  ^'^^ll  °eale.  Be^ 
cause  of  the  combined  effect  of  the  two 


systems  working  in  tandem,  the  cover- 
age of  both  far  exceeds  the  total  of  the 
two  systems  working  independently.  In- 
deed, despite  the  fact  that  ELF  is  scaled 
down,  the  system  will  reach  most  of  the 
operating  areas  of  our  ballistic  missile 
submarines,  as  shown  on  the  maps  dis- 
tributed to  Senators. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  all  en- 
vironmental impact  statements  required 
by  law  have  been  completed,  a  fact  which 
in  itself  gives  us  2  years  lead  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  ELF 
is  critical.  Most  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  that  present  communications 
cannot  reach  our  submarines  unless  the 
vessel  comes  near  the  surface  and  floats 
an  antenna.  This  places  the  vessel  in  a 
highly  vulnerable  situation,  if  discovered. 
Communications,  of  course,  must  follow 
a  regular  schedule.  Up  to  one  third  of 
operations  time  is  spent  in  this  mode — 
time  which  is  essentially  wasted  from 
an  operational  standpoint.  We  can  not 
increase  our  submarine  fleet  by  one-third 
overnight,  but  ELF  can  do  it  from  an 
operational  standpoint. 

Thus  our  vessels  are  subject  to  ran- 
dom detection  right  now.  But  no  one 
knows  for  sure  the  ability  of  the  Soviets 
to  track  our  submarines.  We  cannot  tell 
for  sure  when  there  might  be  an  unex- 
pected breakthrough.  Our  intelligence 
system,  over  the  years,  has  been  very 
poor  at  predicting  Soviet  technological 
breakthroughs  and  construction  sched- 
ules. So  we  cannot  afford  to  be  com- 
placent. 

Most  studies  suggest  that  Soviet  detec- 
tion capability  by  the  end  of  the  decade 
will    make    ELF    absolutely    necessarj'. 
However,  it  will  take  at  least  6  years  to 
make  ELF  operational.  That  already  puts 
us  in  the  last  part  of  the  decade.  Even 
with    the    best    possible    circumstances, 
therefore,  we  need  to  start  on  ELF  now. 
The  legislative  situation  is  this;   In 
fiscal  year  1979  we  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated $20  million  for  ELF.  subject  to 
site   selection    by    the    President.    This 
money,  of  co'orse,  was  not  used.  In  fiscal 
year   1980,  the   1979  authorization   was 
deleted,  and  $6.75  million  was  authorized. 
The  Senate  appropriated  that  sum  for 
fiscal  year  1980  but  the  conference  went 
at  it  a  little  differently,  deleting  $15  mil- 
lion of  the  $20  milhon  appropriated  in 
fiscal  year  1979,  leaving  a  balance  of  $5 
million  of  fiscal  year  1979  funds.  That 
money,  of  course,  is  presently  available. 
In  the  1976  campaign.  President  Carter 
promised  that  he  would  not  install  the 
Seafarer  communications  system  against 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  But 
Seafarer  was  a  completely  different  sys- 
tem, 12  times  larger,  requiring  a  vastly 
larger  site. 

President  Carter  has  noted  in  a  recent 
press  conference  that  his  promise  with 
regard  to  Seafarer  did  not  necessarily 
hold  true  with  regard  to  ELF.  Neverthe- 
less, I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  pre- 
fer to  have  the  people  of  Michigan  ex- 
press their  willingness  to  accept  it. 

This  is  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
people  of  Michigan  can  show  their 
gratitude  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  for 
the  benefits  conferred  upon  their  State — 
benefits  which  are  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, as  the  distinguished  Senators  from 


Michigan  have  pointed  out.  I  therefore 
call  upon  the  distinguished  Senators  to 
express  their  acceptance  now,  by  accept- 
ing this  amendment  and  fighting  for  it 
in  conference.  They  have  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  enlightened  leadership, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  patriotism  and  grati- 
tude. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Helms  >  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment which,  in  a  way,  will  link  the  turn- 
ing over  of  the  Army  property  to  the 
Volkswagen  Co.  with  the  construction 
within  the  State  of  Michigan  of  the  ELF 
I  extremely  low  frequency"  communica- 
tions system  for  our  submarines. 

I  support  Senator  Helms  in  his  effort 
today  and  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
ELF  concept  and  urge  the  Senate  in 
whatever  way  it  can  to  get  on  with  the 
urgent  business  of  constructing  that 
system  because  our  defense  capability  is 
suffering  from  the  lack  of  it  today  and 
will  suffer  Increasingly  as  Soviet  techno- 
logical advances  are  made. 

The  funds  have  already  been  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  communication 
system. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity, we  desperately  need  to  deploy  the 
ELF  communications  system. 

Our  ball'.stic  missile  submarines,  which 
we  are  relying  upon  more  and  more  with 
each  passing  day.  because  of  the  increas- 
ing vulnerability  of  our  land -based  mis- 
sile forces  and  the  growing  antiquity  of 
our  bombing  force,  must  be  made 
survivable. 

Our  patroling  missile  submarines  must 
be  made  secure  from  Soviet  efforts  to 
locate,  track,  and  torpedo  them.  Our 
submarines  are  now  required  to  patrol 
slowly  at  shallow  depths,  where  they  are 
vulnerable  to  detection,  in  order  to  stay 
m  communication  with  the  President 
the  Commander  in  Chief, 

The  ELF  communications  system  ful- 
fills this  need,  ELF  allows  our  subma- 
rines to  patrol  at  the  deep  depths  and 
high  speeds  for  which  thev  were  de- 
signed and  still  be  able  to  receive  mes- 
sages from  the  President,  They  can  fulfill 
their  patrol  mission  in  much  greater 
safety  while  still  being  able  to  receive 
emergency  messages. 

The  ELF  system  would  broadcast  a 
constant  signal  which  could  be  received 
at  great  depths  and  high  patrol  speed 
thereby  assuring  the  safety  of  the  sub- 
marine. When  the  signal  says  rise  to 
normal  communications  depth  for  emer- 
gency message  traffic,  or  ceases,  the 
baUistic  missile  submarine  would  ascend 
and  trail  conventional  antennas  close  to 
the  surface. 

Mr.  President,  the  ELF  system  should 
be  constructed  immediately,  in  order  to 
safeguard  our  deterrent.  Why  should  we 
build  fast,  deep  diving  submarines,  if  we 
cannot  patrol  them  at  high  speed  and 
deep  submergence?  Why  should  we  waste 
money  on  these  speed  and  depth  capa- 
bilities, when  communications  require- 
ments force  our  sophisticated  subma- 
rines to  patrol  slowly  near  the  surface? 
Without  ELF.  we  would  be  better  off  put- 
ting missiles  on  surface  ships  or  even 
cheap  barges. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  already  outlined 
at  some  length  the  danger  our  Nation 
faces  from  the  Soviet  threat.  There  is 


miles  of  buried  cable  similar  to  telephone 
cable  following  roads  and  natural  en- 
vironmental features.  In  a  letter  dated 


be  selected.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  likely  outcome  would  be. 
But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
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of  strategic  command  and  control  sys- 
tem. 
April  1,  1980,  examined  ELF  as  part 


I  appreciate  very  much  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna.  It  has 
been  helpful  to  bring  this  up  for  dis- 


defense  system,  usurp  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  cir- 
cumvent    the     ongoing     authorization 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  already  outlined 
at  some  length  the  danger  our  Nation 
faces  from  the  Soviet  threat.  There  is 
administration  testimony  that  our  land- 
based  missiles  will  soon  be  vulnerable  to 
a  Soviet  attack.  By  1985  most  of  our 
bombers  will  also  not  be  survivable,  ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  due  to  So- 
viet air  defense  advancements  and  to 
Soviet  submarine-launched  missile  capa- 
bilities which  will  limit  warning  time. 

Thus,  by  1985  we  will  oe  relying  upon 
our  missile  submarines  as  the  backbone 
of  our  deterrent.  It  makes  sense  to  insure 
that  our  submarines  wiU  not  be  vulner- 
able in  1985.  Indeed.  ELF  is  vital  to  our 
national  security.  Now  that  we  have  lost 
"essential  equivalence"  with  the  Soviets 
in  strategic  forces,  as  the  Commander  of 
SAC  has  testified  recently,  we  cannot 
afford  to  leave  our  submarines  vulner- 
able. Now  that  the  strategic  balance  has 
shifted  against  us  through  the  late  1980's 
and  the  Soviets  are  on  the  verge  of 
achieving  strategic  superiority,  if  indeed 
have  not  done  so  already,  we  need  ELF 
to  insure  the  survivability  of  at  least 
part  of  our  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  briefly  review  the 
sequence  of  events  respecting  the  ELF 
system  in  recent  years. 

Congress  has  twice  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated funds  for  the  construction  of 
ELF.  However,  because  of  the  political  is- 
sue of  site  selection,  that  authorization 
was  contingent  upon  the  President  se- 
lecting a  site.  Therefore,  most  of  the  ELF 
funding  has  been  reprogramed.  except 
for  $5  million  specifically  designated  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  This  S5  million  is  imme- 
diately available,  and.  of  course,  needs  no 
additional  authorization. 

The  ELF  communication  system  is 
needed  because  at  the  present  time  we 
are  unable  to  have  deepwater  commu- 
nication with  our  submarines.  Subma- 
rines must  come  near  the  surface  and 
float  an  antenna  system  on  a  regular, 
scheduled  basis.  Up  to  one-third  of  a 
submarine's  operational  time  is  con- 
sumed by  this  operational  "dead  time." 
In  a  crisis  situation,  the  present  commu- 
nication system  exposes  the  submarines 
to  random  detection.  In  the  future.  So- 
viet antisubmarine  warfare  techniques 
may  reach  a  breakthrough  when  we  least 
anticipate  it.  The  investment  in  ELF  is  a 
small  insurance  policy  on  a  multibillion- 
dollar  investment,  namely  that  of  our 
submarines,  which  effectively  decreases 
the  vulnerability  of  the  fleet  and  in- 
creases the  time  available  for  operations. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  strongly 
supported  ELF.  recommending  the  re- 
opening of  the  Wisconsin  Test  Facility, 
and  announcing  his  intention  to  deploy 
the  system  in  Michigan  at  an  appropri- 
ate time.  The  Wisconsin  and  Michigan 
systems  would  operate  in  tandem  to 
increase  the  range  dramatically  be- 
yond the  range  of  either  system  operat- 
ing alone. 

Past  opposition  to  ELF  stemmed  from 
the  original  proposals,  named  Sanguine 
and  Seafarer,  which  were  12  times  as 
large  and  had  significant  impacts  unon 
the  local  community.  The  present  ELF 
would  be  constructed  on  Federal  prop- 
erty at  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base  in  Michi- 
gan, with  the  antenna  consisting  of  130 


miles  of  buried  cable  similar  to  telephone 
cable  following  roads  and  natural  en- 
vironmental features.  In  a  letter  dated 
March  25,  1980,  the  director  of  the 
Michigan  State  E>epartment  of  Natural 
Resources,  Howard  A.  Tanner,  said: 

In  regard  to  the  environmental  concerns 
it  Is  my  understanding  that  ELF  has  been 
scaled  down  to  so  small  an  area  as  to  consti- 
tute no  significant  environmental  impact. 

The  President  in  the  1976  campaign 
promised  that  Seafarer  would  not  be 
imposed  upon  the  people  of  Michigan 
without  their  consent:  but  he  has  on  re- 
cent occasions  indicated  that  his  promise 
did  not  necessarily  apply  to  the  scaled- 
down  ELF,  which  was  one-twelfth  the 
size  of  the  originally  proposed  system.  If 
Congress  directs  the  President  to  choose 
a  site,  the  President's  political  problems 
will  be  eased. 

The  Michigan  Army  missile  plant 
transfer  bill  confers  a  unique  and  im- 
portant benefit  upon  the  people  of  Michi- 
gan. It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that 
the  same  legislation  indicate  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Michigan  for  this 
urgent  national  defense  project  which 
has  little  or  no  impact  upon  their  en- 
vironment. The  passage  of  the  Helms 
amendment  provides  the  political  signal 
that  the  President  needs  to  begin  con- 
struction of  ELF. 

Mr.  President,  were  the  geological 
conditions  such  that  building  the  sys- 
tem in  my  own  State  of  New  Hampshire 
were  possible.  I  can  assure  the  Presi- 
dent and  my  colleagues  that  my  constit- 
uents would  be  more  than  happy  to 
have  it  on  their  soil — so  great  is  their 
concern  for  safeguarding  our  national 
defense. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  again,  I 
have  engaged  in  several  conversations 
with  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee,  the  floor  leaders  of  this  leg- 
islation, and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Stennisi  .  I  say  at 
the  outset  that  it  is  my  intention  to  with- 
draw this  amendment  becaase  certain 
assurances  have  been  given  me  and  I 
will  be  stated  for  the  Record. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  raise  this  question  not  because  I  do  not 
trust  completely  the  judgment  of  the 
committee,  but  because  I  did  feel  some 
apprehension  about  this  aspect,  and  I 
thought  it  wise  to  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  May  I  say  that  I  join  him 
in  what  I  know  must  be  a  sense  of  frus- 
tration that  drove  him  to  offer  this 
amendment,  because  we  have  been  in- 
volved in  trying  to  get  this  program  sited 
for  several  years.  It  is  now  called  Sea- 
farer; it  was  called  Sanguine.  Every  time 
they  get  run  out  of  town  someplace,  they 
change  the  name  for  it.  In  fact,  the  opti- 
mum sites  are  probably  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan. 

However.  I  would  not  want  to  mandate 
the  President  to  select  a  site  in  60  days 
because  I  do  not  know  what  site  he  would 
select. 

I  think  it  is  probably  not  wise  to  try 
to  mandate  that  kind  of  thing  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  It  could  be  that  Texas  might 


be  selected,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  likely  outcome  would  be. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  in  the  consideration  of  our  au- 
thorization bill  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  because  I  think  it  is  enor- 
mously important.  I  think  we  need  to  get 
on  with  it. 

I  think  that  probably  most  of  the  en- 
vironmental concerns  have  been  resolved. 
I  think  now  the  technology  of  today, 
being  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  just 
a  few  years  back,  will  ameliorate  some 
opposition  to  it  and.  hopefully,  we  can 
get  on  with  it. 

I  know  Senator  Humphrey  is  very  in- 
terested in  this  program.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  expressed  himself  earlier  on  the 
floor  while  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  unavoidably  detained  else- 
where and  indicated  he  would  be  de- 
lighted to  have  it  in  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  have  extra  acres  in 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  TOWER.  And  that  might  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  But,  in  fact,  this  Is  an 
important  program. 

I  think  the  Senator  can  consider  that 
we  will  pursue  the  matter.  But  I  think 
the  orderly  way  is  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  w'ith  due  consideration  being 
given  to  all  aspects  of  the  problem,  and 
enabling  us  to  act  on  this  in  an  orderly 
way,  in  a  context  that  fits  better. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor has  reassured  me  on  this  point. 
Again.  I  would  emphasize  that  having 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  having  served  with  the  Senator 
from  Texas  and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennisi  .  I  know  that  once  they  give  as- 
surances that  a  matter  will  be  monitored. 
It  will,  in  fact,  be  monitored. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  again  that  this 
matter  be  given  top  priority  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator,  and  with  that  as- 
surance. Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is, 
for  the  committee,  just  a  very  brief  sum- 
mary statement  about  the  development 
on  this  highly  important  system. 

ARMED    SERVICES    COMMITTEE    INVOLVEMENT    IN 
THE    ELF    QUESTION 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
played  a  very  active  role  in  examining 
and  evaluating  the  extremely  low  fre- 
quency I  ELF)  system  for  communica- 
tions with  deployed  submarines.  Over 
the  past  4  years  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee  has  held  six 
separate  hearings  in  which  ELF  was  a 
major  subject: 

April  6.  1976,  entire  hearing  devoted 
to  ELF. 

April  6,  1977,  examined  ELF  as  part 
of  our  strategic  command  and  control 
system. 

March  14.  1978.  examined  ELF  as  part 
of  Navy  R.  &  D.  program. 

March  21.  1978.  examined  ELF  as  part 
of  strategic  command  and  control  sys- 
tem. 

April  5.  1979.  examined  ELF  as  part 
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of  strategic  command  and  control  sys- 
tem. 

April  1.  1980,  examined  ELF  as  part 
of  strategic  command  and  control  sys- 
tem. 

It  has  been  a  major  item  of  concern 
with  the  committee,  not  some  minor 
program  that  was  treated  as  part  of  an 
omnibus  budget  scrub  process. 

COMMITTEE    POSmON 

The  committee  has  consistently  sup- 
ported development  and  deployment  of 
the  system  but  aU  the  while  recognizing 
there  were  major  problems  to  be  resolved 
before  the  system  could  be  deployed. 

In  1976  there  were  questions  of  tech- 
nical feasibility  and  possible  harmful 
environmental  effects.  For  those  reasons 
the  committee  denied  funds  requested 
for  full-scale  development  but  did  pro- 
vide $22.5  million  to  continue  advanced 
development.  The  committee  noted  that 
a  deployment  site  had  not  been  selected 
with  Nevada.  New  Mexico  and  Michigan 
being  possible  locations. 

In  1977  the  committee  recognized  that 
the  Questions  of  technical  feasibility  and 
environmental  impact  had  been  resolved 
but  the  question  of  site  selection  was  not 
The  committee  also  recognized  that  it 
was  premature  to  spend  money  on  full- 
.scale  development  until  a  site  had  been 
chosen  for  the  ELF  system.  The  com- 
mittee has  consistently  maintained  that 
position  for  the  last  2  years. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  reviewed  and  con- 
sidered and  conclusions  reached  by  the 
committee  every  year. 

The  question  of  site  selection  has  been 

Tv,  ,«i/°'"  °^^'"  ^^  y^^''^  ^o*"g  back  to 
tne  1960s  and  many  areas  have  been 
con.sidered  including  Texas.  Wisconsin 
Michigan.  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico  The 
present  administration  is  catching  most 
of  the  heat  for  being  slow  to  choose  a 
site  but  It  is  a  Question  which  at  least 
three  other  administrations  failed  to 
resolve. 

CtTRRENT   SITUATION 

The  committee  has  consistently  sup- 
ported the  ELF  system  but  has  recog- 
nized the  difficult  problems  that  have  to 
be  resolved.  The  question  before  us  then 
becomes:  Is  there  any  new  development 
that  would  justify  taking  consideration 
of  this  issue  out  of  the  normal  commit- 
tee process  and  trying  to  resolve  it  bv 
attaching  an  obscure  amendment  to  this 
relatively  minor  bill. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  will  do  on  the  ELF  ques- 
tion this  year.  We  are  just  starting  to 
work  up  the  fiscal  year  1981  authoriza- 
tion bill  this  week  and  we  have  not  yet 
addressed  the  Question  of  the  ELF  sys- 
tem. However,  both  Dr.  William  Perry 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Engineering,  and  Dr.  David  Mann 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  testified  this 
year  that  while  they  still  supnort  deploy- 
ment of  the  ELF  system  that  we  still 
have  several  years  before  we  must  start 
deployment  without  increasing  the  vul- 
nerability of  our  submarines.  In  other 
words  there  is  not  time-urgent,  impend- 
ing crisis  that  justifies  treating  this  issue 
m  this  manner. 


I  appreciate  very  much  the  attitude  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carohna.  It  has 
been  helpful  to  bring  this  up  for  dis- 
cussion. I  wanted  to  give  these  double 
assurances  at  the  end  because  others  get 
interested  in  the  matter  and  the  press 
gets  interested  in  it,  but  we  do  not  want 
anyone  to  blame  us,  unless  the  facts 
make  it  clear. 

Again,  I  thank  the  Senator,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  President.  I  say  to  him 
again  that  his  assurance  is  good  enough 
for  me.  I  know  of  his  interest  and  Sena- 
tor Tower's  interest,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  had  these 
apprehensions  about  this  and  other 
matters  and  I  felt  obliged  to  raise  the 
question. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Helms  amendment. 

The  extremely  low  frequency  lELF' 
submarine  communications  system, 
known  variously  over  the  years  as  San- 
guine. Seafarer  and  now.  simply  as  ELF. 
is  a  proposed  land-based  antenna  system 
designed  to  provide  communications 
with  our  strategic  and  attack  subma- 
rines at  operational  depths  and  speeds. 
It  has  been  beset  by  controversy  ever 
since  its  inception  more  than  a  decade 
ago.  and  continues  to  be  challenged  over 
questions  concerning  its  biomedical  eco- 
logical impact,  physical  placemet.  and 
whether  or  not  the  national  security  re- 
quires it. 

ELF's  progress  has  been  carefully 
monitored  and  regulated  over  the  last 
several  years  by  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  by  the  Congress,  un- 
der a  formula  painstakingly  hammered 
out  by  both  Houses  in  1976,  and  refined 
in  1978, 

Congress  has  spoken  clearly  and  con- 
sistently w-ith  respect  to  the  future  con- 
sideration of  ELF.  By  congressional  di- 
rective, contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1979 
and  fiscal  year  1980  defense  authoriza- 
tion legislation,  the  Government  will  ex- 
pend no  funds  to  develop  ELF  until  such 
time  as  the  President  decides  to  recom- 
mend its  deployment  to  Congress.  That 
preliminary  decision  rests  with  the  Pres- 
ident alone. 

If  the  President  concludes  that  the 
construction  of  ELF  is  in  the  national 
interest,  and  approves  a  site  for  deploy- 
ment, then  his  recommendation  will 
come  back  to  the  Congress  for  the  ulti- 
mate decision  as  to  whether  the  national 
security  requires  ELF. 

The  Armed  Services  end  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  both  Houses  have 
for  years  heard  classified  and  detailed 
testimony  on  ELF  from  the  highest  civil- 
ian and  uniformed  defense  officials,  and 
have  not  yet  concluded  that  its  deploy- 
ment is  necessary  to  the  national  de- 
fense. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  has  in  hand  all  the 
technical,  strategic,  and  military  infor- 
mation necessary  to  reach  a  decision  as 
directed  by  the  Congress. 

Passage  of  the  Helms  amendment  at 
this  time  is  untimely  and  ill-advised.  It 
would  destroy  the  Congress'  carefully- 
crafted  and  measured  approach  to  this 


defense  system,  usurp  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  cir- 
cumvent the  ongomg  authorization 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  authorized 
the  first  exploratory  ELF  contract  In 
1966.  In  1968.  the  Navy  constructed  an 
ELF  test  facility,  and  b^an  several  years 
of  research  and  development  work.  Con- 
troversy over  ELF  intensified  and  sharp- 
ened when  in  its  budget  submission  for 
fiscal  year  1977.  the  Navy,  for  the  first 
time,  requested  congressional  approval 
to  advance  from  the  research  and  devel- 
opment phase  to  the  full-scale  develop- 
ment of  the  ELF  project,  which  is  in  fact, 
the  first  stage   of  actual  construction. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
denied  the  funds  requested  for  full-scale 
development  iS.  Rept.  94-878 1.  The 
conference  committee  agreed  to  ob- 
ligate these  funds,  but.  at  the  urging  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  forbade  their  use 
until  the  Pentagon  met  three  conditions 
precedent;  the  conference  report  (94- 
1004'  listed  them  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Completion  of  studies  oX  the  environ- 
mental and  biological  Impact  of  the  Seafarer 
system  and  the  conclusion  that  the  system 
pKJses  no  unacceptable  environmental  or  bio- 
logical  hazards: 

|2)  Selection  by  U>e  Navy  of  a  candidate 
site:   and 

(3)  A  firm  plan  including  a  schedule  to 
begin  installation  of  the  system  at  the  se- 
lected site. 

Only  after  the  Pentagon  satisfied  these 
conditions  would  the  Congress  be  in  a 
position  to  discuss  the  national  security 
need  for  the  ELF  system. 

The  Appropriations  Committees,  de- 
leting full-scale  development  funds,  con- 
curred in  the  establishment  of  this 
framework  for  the  consideration  of  ELF. 
As  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
noted  (H.  Rept.  94-1231)  : 

Approval  of  (F\ill  Scale  Development) 
could  Imply  congressional  acceptance  of  the 
Seafarer  concept,  and  the  Committee  Is  not 
prepared  to  make  that  commitment  until  all 
of  the  environmental  impact,  site  selection 
and  cost  questions  are  definitely  resolved 

The  Pentagon  resolved  none  of  these 
questions  in  fiscal  year  1977.  and  so 
failed  to  meet  the  conditions  agreed 
upon  by  the  Congress  in  1976. 

Congress  denied  the  Navy  its  request 
for  full -scale  development  funds  in  fiscal 
year  1978.  fiscal  year  1979  and  again  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  drawing  on  the  specific 
criteria  fashioned  by  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  1976.  and  listed 
above. 

The  legislative  history  shows  that  the 
Senate  ha?  consistently  adhered  to  this 
formula.  After  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee deleted  full-scale  development 
funds  from  the  Navy's  fiscal  year  1978 
budget  reque.st,  the  former  chairman  of 
the  Research  and  I>evelopment  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Mclntyre.  and  I  engaged  in 
the  following  colloquy  on  the  Senate 
Poor: 

Mr.  Nelson.  Last  year's  conference  report 
on  H.R.  12438.  the  fiscal  year  1977  military 
authorization  bill,  contained  very  specific 
criteria  governlnR  the  sequence  of  events 
that  must  be  followed  by  the  Navy  before 
the  Congress  will  authorize  Pull  Scale  Devel- 
opment .  .  Am  I  correct  in  assuming  that 
when    the    Committee   voted   to   delete   the 
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requested  funding  for  Full  Scale  Develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1978  it  was  simply 
underscoring       and       re-emphaslzlng       this 


The  Navy  has  had  20  years  and  S150 
million  to  make  its  case  for  project  ELF, 
and  so  far  has  failed  to  do  so.  Whatever 


Although  the  TACAMO  communications 
system  Is  considered  the  only  reliable  means 
of    communicating    to   submarines   In    war- 
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specifications  and  strategic  and  attack  sub- 
marine operational  requirements. 

Further,  the  proposed  modified  extremely 
low  frenuencv  svstem  is  no  more  survivable 


UNITED  States  Senate, 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE, 

Washington.  DC.  April  14, 1978. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McInttbe, 


that  such  a  ground  terminal  will  be  required 
nor  Is  it  certain  that  It  would  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  environment  We  are  look- 
ing at  other  means  of  RTOundlne  which  mav 
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requested  funding  for  Full  Scale  Develop- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1978  it  was  simply 
underscoring  and  re-emphaslzlng  this 
procedure? 

Mr  MclNTYRE  The  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  quite  correct  The  Committee's  posi- 
tion on  that  central  point  this  year  is 
Identical  to  its  reasoning  last  year. 

The  Navy  came  back  to  the  Congress 
in  1978,  again  seeking  funding— $6.3 
million — to  commence  "engineering  de- 
velopment," the  new  terminology  for 
full-scale  development  in  fiscal  year  1979. 
Again,  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee disapproved  these  funds  on  the 
basis  of  the  prerequisites  to  approval 
Congress  mandated  in  1976. 

The  full  Congress,  in  fact,  inserted  ex- 
plicit laneuage  restricting  the  use  of  any 
and  all  ELF  funds  in  H.R.  10929.  the 
fiscal  year  1979  Department  of  Defense 
authorization  act.  Section  202  of  the 
bill  prohibited  the  use  of  any  funds  until 
such  time  as  the  President  provided  writ- 
ten certification  to  the  Congress  that  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  development  of  the 
ELF  system  is  in  the  national  interest, 
that  a  site  has  been  selected  for  the  de- 
ployment of  the  system,  and  that  the 
President  has  approved  the  selected  site 
for  system  deployment.  Furthermore,  the 
Congress  directed  that  its  absolute  ban 
on  use  of  funds  for  full-scale  develop- 
ment, in  place  since  fiscal  year  1977,  be 
continued  through  fiscal  year  1979.  The 
language  of  section  202  is  as  follows: 

EXTREMELY  LOW  FREQrENCY    (ELF) 
COMMUNICATION  SYSTEM 

Sec  202.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Extremely  Low  Frequency  (EXF) 
communication  system  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  the  development  of  such  sys- 
tem unless  the  President  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  the  use  of  funds 
for  such  purpose  is  in  the  national  interest. 
that  a  site  has  been  selected  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  such  system,  and  that  the  President 
has  approved  such  site  for  the  deployment 
of  such  system:  and  in  no  event  may  any 
of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
by  this  Act  be  used  for  full  scale  develop- 
ment or  construction  of  another  test-bed 
facility  for  an  Extremely  Low  Frequency 
(ELF)   communication  system. 

The  President  made  no  such  certifica- 
tion Because  of  this.  Congress  inserted 
the  identical  statutory  language  in  S. 
428.  the  Fiscal  Year  1980  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  (section  203 1. 

The  President  has  to  this  day  made  no 
certification  to  the  Congress  that  project 
ELF  is  necessary  to  our  national  security. 
Moreover.  Defense  and  Navy  Department 
officials  at  the  highest  levels  recently 
testified  before  Congress  that  Project 
ELF  is  not  needed  for  at  least  the  next 
several  years.  In  fact,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  a  study  it  made  less 
than  a  year  ago,  recommended  that  the 
Defense  Department  terminate  ELF  The 
GAO  study  states : 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  terminate  any  plans  to  construct 
an  extremely  low  frequency  system  trans- 
mitter and  to  Install  extremely  low  fre- 
quency receivers  on  strategic  submarines 
since  the  extremely  low  frequency  communi- 
cations system  is  not  needed;  enhances 
communications  capability  only  marginally 
at  best:  and.  at  a  price  of  $283  million,  can- 
not be  Justified. 


The  Navy  has  had  20  years  and  S150 
million  to  make  its  case  for  project  ELF, 
and  so  far  has  failed  to  do  so.  Whatever 
the  full  Congress  may  decide  with  respect 
to  the  future  progress  of  ELF.  there  is 
quite  clearly  no  justification  for  rushing 
ahead  with  construction  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  wisdom 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress  for  their  responsi- 
ble and  consistent  approach  to  the  reso- 
lution of  project  ELF'S  future.  The  for- 
mula agreed  to  by  the  two  Houses  has 
proved  workable  for  the  last  4  years  and 
has  assured  responsible  decisionmaking 
by  the  Congress. 

The  pending  amendment,  if  approved, 
will  destroy  this  carefully-crafted  ap- 
proach. This  amendment  represents  a 
direct  attack  on  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  con- 
gressional authorization  process.  I 
strongly  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  as  early  as  1972,  the 
basic  conditions  required  of  the  Navj'  be- 
fore Congress  would  approve  full-scale 
development  of  project  ELF  <then  called 
'Project  Sanguine")  were  established.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  an  exchange  of  let- 
ters in  June  1972,  between  the  then-Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy — and  now  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia — Mr. 
Warner,  which  laid  the  general  founda- 
tion for  congressional  consideration  of 
a  full-scale  development  funding  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
General  Accounting  Office's  summary  of 
its  May  1979,  study  on  project  ELF,  and 
a  list  of  questions  I  posed  to  the  Navy 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
ELF  budget  for  fiscal  year  1979.  along 
v,i>;h  the  Navy's  answers. 

There  bein-?  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 
The      Navy's      Strateci;      Communications 

Systems — Need    For    Management    Atten- 
tion AND  Decisionmaking 

Peacetime  communications  systems  pro- 
vide rella'ole  day-to-day  communications  to 
the  strategic  submarine  force.  However,  the 
Navy's  most  survlvable  wartime  communica- 
tions linlc  to  nuclear-powered  strategic  sub- 
marines— the  TACAMO  aircraft — has  certain 
problems  which  need  attention.  Also,  the 
Navy  should  reconsider  whether  another 
peacetime  communications  system — the  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  system — is  needed. 
peacetime  systems  reliable 

To  meet  the  objectives  of  the  strategic  sub- 
marine force,  the  Navy  must  maintain  pos- 
itive command  and  control  of  the  strategic 
submarine  force. 

During  peacetime,  the  Navy  uses  a  com- 
bination of  communications  systems,  rang- 
ing from  very  low  frequency  to  ultrahigh 
frequency,  to  communicate  with  strategic 
suomarlnes.  The  Navy's  evaluation  program 
shows  that  the  Navy  communicates  with  its 
strategic  submarines  nearly  100  percent  of 
the  time  via  a  network  of  fixed,  land-based 
transmission  sites  throughout  he  world 
wartime  system  needs  support 
The  Navy  maintains  two  squadrons  of 
TACAMO  aircraft  (an  airborne,  very  low  fre- 
quency communications  system)  for  com- 
munications with  strategic  submarines  dur- 
ing an  emergency.  This  system,  because  of  Its 
airborne  status  in  the  Atlantic.  Is  cons'dered 
the  Navy's  only  survlvable  link  to  the  strate- 
gic submarine  force. 


Although  the  TACAMO  communications 
system  is  considered  the  only  reliable  means 
of  communicating  to  submarines  In  war- 
time, the  Navy  has  allowed  the  TACAMO 
fleet  to  decline  in  number  and  deteriorate 
in  physical  condition. 

Furthermore,  because  no  other  communi- 
cations systems  are  considered  able  to  out- 
perform TACAMO  In  delivering  emergency 
action  messages,  the  Navy  must  now  take 
actions  to  upgrade  TACAMO.  Such  actions 
include: 

A  $22  million  Service  Life  Extension  Pro- 
gram for  aging  TACAMO  aircraft. 

The  procurement,  for  about  $380  million, 
of  new  TACAMO  aircraft  and  airframes  to 
replace  those  whose  servMce  life  will  end  In 
the  early-  to  mid-1980s. 

We  believe  the  Navy's  planned  actions 
constitute  feasible  near-term  solutions  to 
achieving  the  objective  of  delivering  emer- 
gency messages  to  the  strategic  force. 

Though  no  system  In  existence  or  being 
developed  would  be  an  acceptable  replace- 
ment for  the  TACAMO  system,  other  com- 
munications systems  may  be  available  to 
assist  TACAMO  in  delivering  emergency 
messages. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DODi  and 
the  Navy  are  studying  a  system  which  may 
work  in  a  nuclear  environment. 

Peacetime  systems  are  also  available.  Sep- 
arately, they  are  not  coasldered  survlvable 
during  a  nuclear  war  but,  because  of  their 
quantity,  some  could  survive.  This  should 
Increase  the  probability  that  an  emergency 
action  message  will  be  delivered  to  the  stra- 
tegic submarine  force. 

questionable   need   for   another   peacetime 
system 

Although  the  Navy  has  day-to-day,  reliable 
peacetime  communications  to  the  strategic 
submarine  force,  it  considers  current  com- 
munications receiving  methods  limited  and, 
thus,  endangering  force  survivability.  Avail- 
able DOD  data  does  not  support  that  posi- 
tion. 

The  Navy  believes  that  visually  detectable 
appendages  to  the  submarine,  such  as  a 
towed  buoy  or  buoyant  cable  antenna,  are 
undesirable  because  they  could  help  an  en- 
emy locate  the  submarine.  (See  p.  15.)  The 
Navy  has  sponsored  research  on  various  al- 
ternative communications  systems  that 
penetrate  ocean  water  to  greater  depths, 
allowing  the  submarine  to  remain  deep  and 
eliminate  the  need  for  antennas  on  or  near 
the  surface  The  Navy  has  had  the  most 
success  In  researching  systems  that  can 
penetrate  ocean  waters  with  an  extremely 
low  frequency  communlratlons  system  At 
least  five  variations  of  the  system  (referred 
to  variably  as  Sanguine,  Seafearer,  etc.), 
each  generally  having  less  capability  than 
the  preceding  version  have  been  considered, 
and  over  $115  million  has  been  spent  on  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  research  and  testing. 

The  need  for  an  extremely  low  frequency 
communications  system  Is  questionable. 
The  system  has  been  troubled  by  inadequate 
program  management — the  Navy  has 
changed  system  requirements  radically  and 
frequently.  Of  greater  significance,  though, 
is  that  tlie  modified  system,  In  OAOs  opin- 
ion, cannot  be  Justified  because  of  the  ex- 
tensive duplication  and  reliability  of  exist- 
ing systems; 

There  is  a  high  likelihood  that  submarine 
antennas  and  other  receiving  systems  will 
not  be  detected  and,  therefore,  will  not  en- 
danger the  strategic  submarines; 

Strategic  submarines  are  extremely  survlv- 
able now  and  will  continue  to  be  survlvable 
for  the  foreseeable  future; 

Of  the  limited  applicability  of  the  ex- 
tremely low  frequency  system  to  attack  sub- 
marine missions  and  operations: 

There  is  a  lack  of  compatibility  between 
the  extremely  low  frequency  system  design 
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specifications  and  strategic  and  attack  sub- 
marine operational  requirements. 

Further,  the  proposed  modified  extremely 
low  frequency  system  Is  no  more  survlvable 
than  existing  day-to-day  communications 
systems.  Finally,  although  GAO  does  not  be- 
lieve the  proposed  extremely  low  frequency 
system  is  needed,  there  is  doubt  that  the  sys- 
tem will  work  as  planned  even  If  It  Is  needed. 
agency  comments  and  evaluation 

DOD,  in  commenting  on  our  proposed  re- 
port, concurred  with  our  general  comments 
on  Navy  strategic  communications  require- 
ments. Defense  recognized  and  agreed  with 
the  management  and  decision  problems 
GAO  Identified  with  the  TACAMO  system 
and  affirmed  that  planned  and  ongoing  Navy 
actions  are  in  consonance  with  the  GAO  find- 
ings. EKDD  did  not  concur  with  the  portion 
of  the  propo.sed  report  which  addres,sed  the 
extremely  low  frequency  communications 
system  In  essence,  DOD  maintained  that  the 
extremely  low  frequency  system  was  needed 
to  free  strategic  submarines  from  having  an 
antenna  at  or  near  the  ocean  surface  and 
that  the  technical  feasibility  of  the  extremely 
low  frequency  system  wa.s  validated  and  the 
system  would  work  as  planned  GAO  does  not 
agree  with  DOD  on  either  of  these  issues. 

Information  obtained  during  GAO's  review 
indicates  that: 

Strategic  submarines  are  extremely  sur- 
vlvable now  and  will  continue  to  be  survlv- 
able for  the  foreseeable  future  and  will  be 
even  more  so  with  the  deployment  of  the 
Trident  submarine 

Submarine  antennas  and  buoys  do  not  en- 
danger strategic  submarines  now  or  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  ability  of  the  extremely  low  frequency 
system  to  perform  in  a  realistic  strategic 
submarine  operational  environment  Is  ques- 
tionable and  the  lack  of  definitive  opera- 
tional requirements  makes  it  nearly  impos- 
sible to  address  the  extremely  low  frequency 
system's  operational  utility  from  a  technical 
standpoint  with  any  reasonable  degree  of 
confidence.  (See  ch.  4  and  5.) 

recommendations   to   the   secretary 

OF    defense 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense terminate  any  plans  to  construct  an 
extremely  low  frequency  system  transmitter 
and  to  Install  extremely  low  frequency  sys- 
tem receivers  on  strategic  submarines,  since 
the  extremely  low  frequency  communication 
system  Is  not  needed;  enhances  communica- 
tions capability  only  marglnallv  at  besf 
and.  at  a  price  of  $283  million, "cannot  be 
Justified.  However.  GAO  recognizes  that  at 
some  future  time  (probably  not  sooner  than 
10  to  20  years  from  nowi  circumstances  or 
conditions  related  to  strategic  submarine 
survivability  could  change  and  that  a  clear 
need  for  an  Improved  communications  capa- 
bility could  be  demonstrated.  Accordingly 
GAO  believes  that  some  level  of  research  on 
the  extremely  low  frequency  system  should 
continue  in  view  of  the  potential  this  tech- 
nology offers. 

recommendation  to  the  congress 
The  President's  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
package,  submitted  to  the  Congre.ss  in  Janu- 
ary 1979,  only  Included  about  $13  million 
for  continuing  research  and  development  of 
the  extremely  low  frequency  system  GAO 
does  not  believe  the  Congress  should  consider 
funding  any  full-scale  system  development 
or  construction  until  the  Navy  specifies 
definitive  communications  goals  and  require- 
ments, demonstrates  a  clear  need  for  such  a 

Z^^f^^l"^  **'°''^  ^'^"^  ^^^  proposed  system 
contributes  to  strategic  submarine  suirlva- 
hl  ity  and  flexibility  beyond  what  already 
exists,  and  conducts  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  extremely  low  frequency  system's  capa- 
onPrLi*'""!''*'^''  ^°  ^^'•ateglc  submarine's 
operational  environments  and  documents 
the  results  of  the  analysis  ument-s 


United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Finance. 
Waskington.  DC,  April  14, 1978. 
Hon.  Thomas  J.  McIntybe, 
CftairTTian.  Senate  Armed   Services  Subcom- 
mittee  on    Research   and   Development, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Dear  Tom:   As  you  know,  we  have  a  long- 
standing   interest    in    the    Navy's    proposed 
Extremely  Low  Frequency  (ELF)   submarine 
communications  system. 

You've  been  a  great  help  in  the  past,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  in  our  efforts  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  ELF  system. 

We  respectfully  request  that  you  submit 
the  attached  questions  to  the  Navy  for  its 
response  on  the  record. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  coopera- 
tion In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Gaylord  Nelson, 

t/.5.  Senator. 
David  R.  Obey. 

Member  of  Congress. 

Questions  Submitted  by  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson  and  Representative  David  R.  Obey 

Question.  The  NAS  recommended  in  Its 
leport  that  a  "reliable  procedure  for  rapid 
detection  of  cable  faults  (insulation  failure) 
should  be  demonstrated  .  .  .  before  a  final 
aecision  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
the  SEAFARER  system." 

The  Academy  also  recommended  that,  be- 
fore construction  of  an  ELF  system,  certain 
studies  should  be  completed  and  reviewed 
by  an  appropriate  agency.  These  include: 

'The  development  of  final  detailed  specifi- 
cations for  ground-terminal  design  .  .  .  that 
will  alleviate  shock  hazards  near  the  ground 
terminals:" 

"A  more  extensive  and  site-specific  set  of 
measurements  of  the  spatial  and  temporal 
variations  In  soil  conductivity,  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  the  ground-terminal  specifica- 
tion;" 

"The  installation  of  at  least  one  vertical 
ground  terminal  in  a  test  facility,  to  permit 
evaluation  of  this  alternative  ground-termi- 
nal design;" 

"A  baseline  study  using  radar  tracking  of 
bird  navigational  patterns  among  migrating 
f^pecles  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed  Instal- 
lation .  .  .;"  and 

"Baseline  studies  to  determine  which  of 
the  species  of  fish  that  live  In  the  are.-i  pro- 
posed for  the  antenna  are  sensitive  to  weak 
electric  fields  at  SEAFARER  frequencies. 
These  studies  should  determine  the  extent 
to  which  external  SEAFARER  fields  might 
interfere  with  the  normal  behavior  of  such 
fish,  as  well  as  any  observable  adaptation  to 
such  fields." 

Admiral  Kaittman  The  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  (NAS)  reoort  was  based  on  the 
premise  of  a  larger  SEAFARER  system  which 
would  have  as  its  starting  point  a  test  facility 
with  a  rea.sonable  test  period  to  test  the  Im- 
pacts and  capabilities  to  be  exacted  from  full 
construction  of  the  large  system.  This  Is  the 
basis  of  the  Judgments  of  the  NAS  report  In 
other  words,  we  now  have  a  "new  ballgame" 
in  that  the  Department  of  Defen.se  at  the 
President's  orders  has  terminated  the  large 
system  in  the  Interest  of  settling  on  a  final 
system  which  would  approximate  the  size  of 
the  proposed  test  system.  In  essence,  then, 
we  are  In  a  "chicken  or  egg"  situation  with 
regard  tc  some  of  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  NAS  .  l.e  .  studies  or  Impacts  of  a 
biological  nature  and  baseline  studies  which 
would  have  been  studies  with  the  small  test 
system  and  have  to  be  studied  by  that  small 
test  system  In  Its  role  as  a  full-fledged  ELF 
system  For  example,  the  installation  of  a 
vertical  ground  terminal  In  the  test  facility 
would  have  to  be  accommodated,  if  done  be- 
fore any  system  construction,  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin Test  Facility.  The  Navy,  since  reviewing 
the  NAS  recommendations,  is  not  yet  certain 


that  such  a  ground  terminal  will  be  required 
nor  Is  it  certain  that  it  would  be  in  the  best 
Interests  of  the  environment  We  are  look- 
ing at  other  means  of  grounding  which  may 
bo  eminently  more  satisfactory  than  the 
vertical  terminal  or  at  least  equal  to  it  in  Its 
eflectlveness.  The  Navy  has  committed  Itself 
to  have  such  ground  and  fault  detection  sys- 
tems plans  reviewed  by  competent  bodies 
within  the  appropriate  states. 

Certain  recommendations  will  have  to 
await  the  decision  as  to  site  location  before 
they  can  commence  Again,  the  "chicken  and 
the  egg"  situation  As  soon  as  that  decision 
is  made,  the  Navy  will  commence  the  appro- 
priate biological  baseline  studies  In  the  area 
of  Interest.  At  that  time,  too,  the  site  specific 
set  of  measurements  of  the  special  and 
temporal  variations  in  soil  conductivity  will 
be  made,  and  it  will  be  the  prerequisite  to 
the  final  ground  terminal  specification  and 
to  the  particular  ground  Installation  which 
Is  employed  before  the  system  Is  operated  as 
an  operational  system. 

There  is  inherent  In  the  questions  the 
thought  that  all  environmental  biomedical 
questions  will  be  resolved  before  the  project 
enters  its  next  stage  Pragmatically,  this 
probably  is  never  possible  The  best  that  we 
see  attainable  is  a  reasonable  number  of 
experiments  with  ample  review  by  reasonably 
competent  group  of  people,  such  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  NAS  review.  There  will 
be  questions  originated  by  Individuals,  some 
with  competence,  which  can  perhaps  never 
be  answered  within  the  bounds  of  the  very 
low  fields  which  would  be  generated  by  the 
larger  SEAFARER  system,  and  with  a  small 
ELF  system  the  fractional  field  generated 
would  be  even  less  productive  of  change 
which  could  be  measured  by  experimenta- 
tion. All  reasonable  tests  which  can  be  pro- 
jected by  competent  groups  have  been  un- 
dertaken or  are  continuing  In  exploitation. 
The  Navy  has  committed  Itself  on  numerous 
occasions,  to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, to  cease  operation  of  the  ELF  sys- 
tem .  either  test  or  operational  configu- 
ration ...  in  the  event  that  a  harmful  sit- 
uation is  detected. 

In  summary,  in  some  Instances,  the  ques- 
tions posed  by  Senator  Nelson  and  Repre- 
sentative Obey  cannot  be  answered  by  pro- 
viding dollar  figures  in  the  fiscal  year  1979 
budget  as  being  applied  to  specific  tests 
which  are  site  related.  The  following  para- 
graphs deal  with  the  specific  questions  Indi- 
vidually. 

STUDIES    OR    EXPEaiMENTS 

Question  What  studies  or  experiments  are 
either  proposed  in  the  fiscal  year  1979  budget 
request,  or  contemplated  at  some  future 
date  that  speak  directly  to  the  Academy's 
recommendations''  What  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  these  activities  In  the  FT  re- 
quest? 

Admiral  Kaufman  The  fiscal  year  1979 
budget  request  includes  funding  for  continu- 
ing four  ongoing  projects  and  for  initiation 
of  three  new  studies  recommended  by  the 
NAS  report 

I.  Biological  Ecological  Studies  ($600K  an- 
nually follow-on-years) 

Fiscal  year  1979:  ThousaTids 

(a)  iPreshwater  fish  (new) 50 

(b)  Magnetic    bacteria    (new) 25 

(c)  Tissue    culture    (ongoing) 25 

(d)  Primate   studies.   UCLA    (ongo- 
ing)     ---  35 

(e)  Primate  studies.  Pensacola  (on- 
going)     100 

(f )  Bird  migration.  "WTF  (ongoing)  -  50 

(g)  Baseline     studies     at     selected 

sites    (new) - ^^^ 

Total    fiscal    year    1979 797 

II  Funds  to  be  applied  to  the  other  NAS 
recommended  efforts  during  fiscal  year  1979 
include 
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rJl^^Lr!^.^^^           ^       '     °^^    ^^^'^  restriction  for  our  alert  strategic  submarines  posed   ELF  svstem  can  be   categorized  Into 

monitoring)  771K.  and  frequently  requires  an  interruption  and  three  areas:   ' 

oft«'^          '^      Potential      Ground      Design,  decrease  In  effectiveness  of  attack  submarine  (1)   ELF  systems  altered  in  size  and  loca- 

3,052  K.  operations.  tlon 

Question.    It    is    our    position    that    such  While  we  do  not  believe  that  our  subma-  (2)  Alternate  ELF  systems  (airborne  etc) 
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make  such  a  system  feasible  are  qualitative 
and  speculative  and  cannot  be  used  to  deter- 
mine system  size,  performance,  or  cost. 

An  extensive  experimental  program  lasting 
more  than  five  years  would  be  reaulred  to 
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an  850  mile  long  direct  current  transmission 
line  between  Oregon  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
Idea  for  sharing  the  line  for  submarine  com- 
munications has   been   explored  by  the  De- 


SEISMIC  WAVES 

It  Is  assumed  that  transfers  of  energv  from 
the  seismic  waves  to  acoustic  waves  for 
reception    by    the    submarines    wnnlrt    nr/-nr 
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Fault     Detection    Design     (shock    hazard 
monitoring)  77 IK. 

Low     Step      Potential      Ground      Design 
3.052  K. 

QtJESTiON.  It  Is  our  position  that  such 
studies  must  be  completed  and  reviewed  by 
an  appropriate  agency.  like  the  NAS.  be- 
fore Congress  authorizes  or  appropriates 
funds  for  engineering  development  or  full 
scale  development.  This  Is  consistent  with 
our  past  understanding  that  all  environmen- 
tal biomedical  questions  will  be  resolved  be- 
fore the  project  enters  Its  next  stage.  Does 
the  Administration  adhere  to  this  position? 
Admiral  KAtJFMAN  The  response  Is  pri- 
marily covered  In  the  foregoing  comments: 
Both  the  Navy  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  pledged  that  if  any  deleterious 
biological  effects  are  Identified,  the  operations 
of  the  ELF  system  would  be  discontinued.  It 
Is  the  Intention  of  the  Navy  that  the  ELF 
communications  system  will  be  designed  to 
be  safe  for  people,  wildlife  and  the  environ- 
ment. 

QtTzsTiON  Researchers  at  the  University  of 
Wlsconsln-Parkslde  have  found  In  a  series 
of  experiments  that  the  rate  of  cell  division 
mold,  and  oxygen  and  nutrient  Intake  levels 
of  slime  molds  decreased  by  10-15  percent 
when  exposed  to  SEAFARER  radiation  fields. 
It  Is  not  known  whether  any  other  organisms 
are  susceptible  to  such  a  slowdown  of  life 
processes  What  experlements  has  the  Navy 
cMnmlssioned  or  proposed  to  determine  the 
reasons  and  significance  of  these  findings? 
What  funds  are  earmarked  for  this  purpose 
Admiral  Kaijfman  The  Navy  has  sponsored 
research  in  this  area  on  sllme  mold,  plant 
roots,  chick  embryo,  rat  brain  and  liver  and 
human  tissue  culture  The  work  has  been 
done  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

$25K  has  been  programmed  for  continued 
tissue  culture  research  in  fiscal  year  1979 
The  Navy  will  initiate  follow-on  research  as 
appropriate  in  this  area  after  the  final  rec- 
onunendatlons  from  this  project.  Further  re- 
view of  the  research  conducted  is  planned 
by_the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Parkslde 

QrxsnoN.  It  is  our  understanding  that 
studies  of  the  effects  of  ELF  radiation  on 
bees  have  exposed  the  bees  to  constant  radi- 
ation fields  only.  Since  the  SEAFARER  ELF 
system  generates  alternating  fields,  what 
studies  has  the  Navy  commissioned  or  pro- 
posed to  determine  the  effects  on  bees  of 
SEAFARER- type  radiation  fields?  What  funds 
are  earmarked? 

Admiral  KArrMAK  Existing  literature  and 
experimental  data  on  insect  behavior  imder 
various  electric  and  magnetic  fields  is  quite 
Umited.  No  specific  work  is  known  to  have 
been  completed  which  is  comparable  to  the 
alternating  fields  generated  by  the  ELF  com- 
munication system  The  results  of  an  on- 
going study  of  honeybee  behavior  under  60 
Hz  comm^clal  power  lines  sponsored  by  the 
Electric  Power  Research  Institute  (EPRI) 
.r,*  been  received  in  draft  form  and  are 
evaluated  by  the  Navy  If  follow-on  studies 
are  deemed  necessary,  they  will  be  initiated 
None  are  planned  at  this  time 

^f^lT^l  J^^  """^  ^°^-  ^"'l  capabilities 
of.  an   ELF  Communications  system  are    of 

.nn'^K  """^""^  '"  "Sht  °f  the  perceived 
nf.,^".  "^'■'"^  ''*'^*^  'ASW)  threat.  Ex- 
plain in  detail  the  Navy  s  assessment  of  the 

Te^t  \r  T'VL^  submarines  would  be  sub! 
c^in.  !^  ^  '^"^"  '^  "°t  deploved  ac- 
cording to  the  current  Navy  timetable'  Is 
thtt  nf"^"'  rtsk-assessment  consistent  with 
that  of  2   years  aeo'  Of  5  years  ago'   Of  9 

IbTcTLl''''''''/  l""'  ^^^'^  assessment  Of 
threat  foreseeable    Soviet    ASW 

th^f^  Cuj-rently  and  until  the  mld-1980 
ttoe  frame  when  the  small  ELF  system  could 
become   operational    all   submarlnes^re   ri 

2n  anten°n:'°"  '^'^  "^"^^^'^  ^'^->'°-  °^^^'^ 
thPir  .  °"  "^  "**^  'he  surface  to  receive 

their  communications   This  is  a  continuous 


restriction  for  our  alert  strategic  submarines 
and  frequently  requires  an  Interruption  and 
decrease  In  effectiveness  of  attack  submarine 
operations. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  our  subma- 
rines are  exposed  to  a  great  risk  of  constant 
detection  today,  it  is  a  fact  that  operations 
at  shallow  depth  Increase  this  risk.  The  major 
question  which  must  be  considered  then  Is 
to  what  degree  will  the  Soviet  ASW  capa- 
bility Improve  over  the  next  5  to  7  years  and 
the  risk  which  might  be  Imposed  on  the  sub- 
marine force  If  the  ELF  capability  Is  needed 
and  not  developed. 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  chance 
detections  even  in  peacetime  are  a  matter  of 
considerable  concern.  Over  a  period  of  time 
such  detections  can  be  correlated  to  define 
better  our  submarine  operating  areas,  thus 
providing  smaller  search  areas  for  Soviet 
ASW  forces  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 

(Deleted.)  Their  platforms  are  well  suited, 
however,  for  limited  area  search,  localization, 
and  attack  operations.  It  is  very  possible  that 
the  more  likely  threat  to  our  SSBNs  could  be 
detected,  [deleted).  If  the  initial  contact  is 
made,  Soviet  ASW  forces  must  be  regarded  as 
a  serious  threat.  (Deleted.)  Their  efforts  have 
Included  the  construction  of  substantial 
numbers  of  ASW-capable  ships  (deleted.) 

The  assessment  of  ASW  capability  has  in- 
creased over  the  previous  9  years  as  the  scope 
and  extent  of  the  Soviet  ASW  efforts  has  be- 
come more  apparent. 

In  the  late  1960s  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Soviets  were  beginning  to  concentrate  more 
on  ASW,  particularly  their  open  ocean  capa- 
bilities. Everything  we  have  seen,  generally 
has  served  to  confirm  past  estimates  that  a 
determined  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Soviet 
to  develop  as  ASW  capability  ( deleted  (. 

QtTESTioN.  Please  explain  the  reason  for  the 
change  In  the  ELF  system's  mission  with 
respect  to  SSBNs,  our  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines, from  giving  the  final  "shoot"  com- 
mand to  signalling  a  submarine  to  T.,e  to  the 
surface  to  receive  such  a  message  by  other 
means. 

Admiral  Kaufman.  A  deliberate  change  In 
system  survivability  was  made  in  the  shift 
of  EJLF  concepts  from  SANGUINE  to  SEA- 
FARER in  1975.  SANGUINE  featured  burial 
transmitter  "pods"  at  the  intersections  of 
cables,  the  network  presenting  a  very  hard 
and  very  expensive  system.  The  conscious 
decision  to  shift  the  less  survlvable  SEA- 
FARER was  based  on  recognition  of  improve- 
ments in  accuracy  and  MRVing  In  Soviet 
ICBMs.  It  was  concluded  that  the  SANGUINE 
would  not  withstand  a  Loncerted  attack 
given  the  projected  qualitative  and  numer- 
ical Improvements.  In  addition,  a  driving 
factor  was  the  cost. 

Recognizing  the  limited  utility  of  a  small 
system  In  meeting  the  required  message  de- 
livery time  criteria,  the  Navy  does  not  consid- 
er it  prudent  to  depend  upon  the  ELF  system 
for  nuclear  control  order  purposes  but  places 
primary  reliance  on  survlvable  national  air- 
borne systems  and  TACAMO  for  this  purpose. 
While  It  would  be  possible  to  transmit  a  nu- 
clear control  order  on  ELF  In  the  small  sys- 
tem concept,  it  would  take  hours  and  is  not 
practical. 

The  existing  redundant  communications 
facilities  with  planned  Improvements  are  ex- 
pected to  satisfy  the  nuclear  control  order 
requirement,  i.e.,  ELF,  LF,  HF.  stations  and 
TACAMO  aircraft  link.  ELF  is  proposed  to 
Improve  markedly  the  survivability  of  our 
submarines  by  reducing  their  detectabllity. 

ELF  alternatives 

Question.  List  the  conceivable  alternatives 
to  the  proposed  ELF  system  for  communica- 
tion with  our  submarines.  Include  an  ex- 
planation of  their  mission,  capabilities  and 
drawbacks.  Does  the  FY  79  budget  request 
Include  funding  for  research  into  alternative 
submarine  communications  systems? 

Admiral  Kaufman.  Alternatives  to  the  pro- 


posed  ELF  system  can  be   categorized  into 
three  areas: 

(1)  ELF  systems  altered  in  size  and  loca- 
tion 

(2)  Alternate  ELF  systems  (airborne,  etc.) 

(3)  Alternate  technologies  to  ELF. 

The  Navy  has  made  extensive  studies  on 
alternate  site  locations  for  an  ELF  system. 
In  general,  the  dominant  characteristic  in 
establishing  the  operational  effectiveness,  en- 
vironmental impact,  power  consumption, 
size  and  cost  of  ELF  systems  in  any  given 
area  is  the  characteristic  of  the  ground  con- 
ductivity Areas  of  lower  conductivity  are 
much  more  advantageous  for  installation  of 
a  system  of  this  type.  The  present  small  sys- 
tem proposed  by  the  Navy  Is  an  alternative 
to  a  large  SEAFARER  system  for  which  the 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  assessed 
sites  In  Michigan.  Nevada,  and  New  Mexico. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  alternate 
ELF  systems  considered: 

airborne  elf  systems 

Airborne  ELF  transmission  systems  have 
been  considered  to  take  advantage  of  the 
greater  efficiency  oi"  vertical  antennas.  These 
include  the  use  of  balloons  and  conventional 
aircraft. 

Balloon  supported  systems 
In  one  scheme,  an  array  of  [deleted)  verti- 
cal antennas  is  supported  by  balloons  There 
are  many  practical  problems  in  emplement- 
ing  such  a  concept,  one  of  which  is  that 
power  Input  to  each  vertical  radiator  is  lim- 
ited (deleted).  The  array  would  consist  of  at 
least  (deleted)  balloon-supported  antennas. 
This  scheme  would  require  considerable  re- 
search to  resolve  risks  and  determine  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  concept  can  achieve  the 
desired  performance.  Its  role  would  be  prin- 
cipally in  reconstltutlon  of  communications 
after  a  disabling  attack  on  SEAFARER. 
Conventional  airborne  systems 

Long  antennas  can  be  towed  by  aircraft 
and.  by  flying  relatively  slowly  and  using  a 
weighted  drogue,  it  has  been  postulated  that 
the  antenna  can  be  made  to  assume  a  curved 
configuration  with  a  large  vertical  compo- 
nent. Corona  formation  at  the  aircraft  can 
be  reduced  by  trailing  another  semi-horizon- 
tal counterpoise  wire. 

Since  the  transmitter  power  which  can  be 
carried  by  an  airplane  even  as  large  as  a 
Boeing  747  Is  limited  to  a  few  hundred  kilo- 
watts, the  airplane-to-submarlne  range  is 
limited  to  less  than  3.000  miles  and  thus 
would  require  many  airplanes  Such  a  scheme 
would  not  achieve  the  desired  performance 
and  have  major  feasibility  issues  such  as 
aerodynamic  stability  and  high-voltage  oper- 
ation, thus  requiring  longer-development 
periods  than  the  ground-btised  systems. 

ELF   SATELLITE   SYSTEMS 

The  main  issue  affecting  the  feasibility  of 
an  ELF  satellite  system  is  whether  enough 
power  could  be  radiated  to  provide  near  glo- 
bal communication  coverage.  The  power  re- 
quirements for  ground  based  ELF  systems 
(SEAFARER)  exceed  the  power  that  could 
be  generated  on  a  satellite  by  many  orders 
of  magnitude  If  an  ELF  satellite  is  to  be 
feasible,  therefore,  the  power  requirements 
must  be  smaller  than  for  ground-based 
systems 

There  are  some  physically  plausible  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  power  requirements 
for  satellite-borne  ELF  can  be  reduced.  For 
example.  If  a  satellite  were  operated  in  the 
Ionosphere  at  an  altitude  of  about  200  miles, 
the  wavelei^gth  of  ET  F  would  be  about  10 
kilometers  as  compared  to  4.000  kilometers 
at  the  earth's  surface.  Since  the  efficiency  of 
transmitting  antennas  Increases  strongly  as 
the  ratio  of  wavelength  to  antenna  length 
decreases,  much  greater  efficiencies  might  be 
achievable  In  the  ionosphere  than  In  free 
space. 

The  arguments  associated  with  the  several 
plausible    physical    mechanisms   that   could 
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make  such  a  system  feasible  are  qualitative 
and  speculative  and  cannot  be  used  to  deter- 
mine system  size,  performance,  or  cost. 

An  extensive  experimental  program  lasting 
more  than  five  years  would  be  required  to 
evaluate  the  technological  risks.  Such  a  pro- 
gram would  consist  of  a  full-fledged  ELF 
satellite-borne  experiment  to  resolve  risks, 
particularly  those  associated  with  achieving 
adequate  radiation  efficiency  and  widespread 
geographic  coverage. 

ULTRA    LOW    FREQtTENCT    SYSTEMS 

Ultra  low  frequency  (ULF)  denotes  radio 
frequencies  between  6.1  and  10  Hz.  Attenua- 
tion of  sea  water  at  these  frequencies  is  low. 
The  entire  earth's  surface  would  be  in  the 
near-field  of  a  ground-based  ULF  trans- 
mitter. For  equal  communication  coverage, 
the  field  generating  element  of  such  a  trans- 
mitter would  occupy  several  times  the  area 
of  an  ELF  transmitting  antenna  and  the 
ULF  transmitter  would  use  several  times  as 
much  power  as  an  ELF  transmitter.  More- 
over, a  fundamental  limit  of  about  0.1  bps 
exists  on  ULF  data  rates  for  (for  binary  cod- 
ing) because  of  the  low  carrier  frequency 
and  the  limited  bandwidth  of  the  propaga- 
tion channel. 

Several  exotic  methods  of  generating  ULF 
by  conversion  of  VLF  signals  at  non-linear 
particle  interaction  in  the  magnetosphere 
have  been  postulated,  but  experiments  have 
shown  that  the  Interactions  are  rare  and 
unpredictable. 

LriHOSPHERIC    WAVEGUniE 

Some  geologists  are  of  the  opinion  that  a 
low  conductivity  layer  of  rock  exists  in  the 
llthosphere,  which  is  the  relatively  rigid 
outer  portion  of  the  earth.  This  laver'ls  esti- 
mated to  be  centered  about  5  to  15  kilometers 
below  the  earth's  surface.  If  such  a  layer 
exists,  it  might  provide  a  waveguide  for  ELF 
or  ULF  radio  signals.  The  signals  perhaps 
could  be  launched  into  the  guide  and 
retrieved  from  It  by  huge  antenna  arrays  in 
wells  many  miles  deep.  Conceptually,  these 
signals  could  be  relayed  to  submarines  by 
means  of  (deleted]  placed  on  the  ) deleted) 
above  receiving  weilr,. 

The  existence  of  a  usable  crustal  wave- 
gvlde  has  not  been  established  and  usage  If 
such  a  waveguide  must  be  regarded  as  specu- 
I.^tlve.  It  woi'ld  require  considerable  research 
over  several  years  to  adequately  determine 
waveguide  existence  and  properties  and  bet- 
ter understand  the  extent  of  the  risks  asso- 
ciated with  this  concept. 

ROTATING    SUPERCONDUCTING    TRANSMITTERS 

Superconductors  can  carry  verv  strong 
currents  with  little  power  loss.  Since  the 
fields  radiated  by  a  magnetic  dipole  (i.e  a 
current  loop)  are  proportional  to  the  prod- 
uct of  the  current  and  the  area,  supercon- 
ducting antenna.s  could  be  much  smaller 
than  conventional  ones.  Such  a  tradeoff  be- 
tween current  and  size  is  attractive,  because 
one  of  the  most  commonly  voiced  concerns 
regarding  SEAFARER  is  its  large  phvslcal 
size  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  huge 
electric  currents  produce  intense  electromag- 
netic fields. 

Motivated  by  these  considerations,  a  com- 
mittee sponsored  by  the  Naval  Research  Lab- 
oratory examined  the  posslbilltv  of  using 
rotating  superconducting  magnets  in  lien  of 
the  SEAFARER  horizontal  electric  dipole 
antenna.  The  committees  major  conclusion 
was  that  rotating  superconductors  seem 
clearly  less  attractive  and  more  speculative 
than  the  SEAFARER  concept  The  primary 
reason  for  this  negative  conclusion  was  the 
arge  number— hundreds  or  thousands— of 
large  rotating  superconducting  magnets  that 
would  be  required  to  achieve  the  reouired 
transmission  range.  Thus,  the  concept  is  con- 
sidered to  be  infeaslble  for  near  global  com- 
munications coverage. 

PISCES 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration    an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government,  operates 
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an  850  mile  long  direct  current  transmission 
line  between  Oregon  and  Los  Angeles  The 
idea  for  sharing  the  line  for  submarine  com- 
m\mications  has  been  explored  by  the  De- 
fense Communications  Agency  In' a  project 
called  PISCES  (Pacific  Intertle  Strategic 
Communications  System).  'While  tech- 
nically feasible.  PISCES  would  not  provide 
co.Timunlcatlons  to  all  submarine  operating 
areas,  and  would  provide  only  marginal  per- 
formance in  some  areas  which  it  would  cover. 
The  coverage  provided  could  not  be  improved 
over  present  predictions  Interference  miti- 
gation for  PISCES  would  be  more  extensive 
and  expensive  than  for  an  ELF  system  be- 
cause of  higher  currents  required  for  PISCES. 
We  can  only  conjecture  at  the  degree  of  op- 
position to  be  generated  by  environmentalist 
groups  in  Oregon,  Nevada  and  California, 
which  would  be  affected  by  PISCES 

BLUE-GREEN    LASERS 

A  blue-green  laser  beam  could  penetrate 
sea  water  to  (deleted)  The  effectiveness  of 
this  penetration  depends  strongly  upon  exist- 
ing environmental  conditions  A  proposed 
configuration  would  entail  )deleted)  that 
would  (deleted)  with  a  ) deleted)  beam.  Suc- 
cessful development  is  a  high  risk  techno- 
logical undertaking.  Even  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  lasers  in  operation,  one  could  not 
simultaneously  satisfy  all  coverage  areas. 
submarine  depths,  and  message  delivery  time 
requirements.  This  is  classified  as  a  high  risk, 
high  cost  program. 

ACOUSTIC    RECEPTION    SHIPBORNE   AND   OCEAN- 
BORNE    ACOUSTICAL    PROJECTORS 

Technology  Is  available  for  underwater 
acoustical  communication  and  tests  have 
been  made  over  long  distances.  One  of  the 
principal  problems  is  that  communication 
coverage  is  uncertain  and  high  reliability  of 
message  delivery  is  difficult  to  obtain.  Acous- 
tic signals  require  20  minutes  to  travel  1,000 
nautical  miles.  Location  of  all  acoustical 
projectors  near  the  continental  U.S.  would 
thus  preclude  the  possibility  of  meeting  the 
short  transmission  times  required  for  all  the 
submarine  Ocean  operating  areas  Alterna- 
tively, If  overseas,  or  at -sea  acoustical  pro- 
jectors are  used,  the  transmission  time  and 
communication  range  could  be  improved. 
However,  overseas  or  at-sea  basing  are  vul- 
nerable to  political  pressures  and  harass- 
ment: relatively  simple  enemy  measures 
could  be  undertaken  during  peacetime  to 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the  system 

A  number  of  schemes  have  been  postulated 
to  provide  acoustical  transmitters  in  the 
submarine  operating  areas.  In  the  first, 
projectors  would  be  placed  on  the  sea  floor 
along  continental  shelves  and  connected  to 
shore  with  underwater  cables,  which  would 
be  used  to  carry  messages  and  electrical 
power.  If  very  long  cables  were  used,  direct 
connection  to  the  continental  U.S.  could  be 
provided.  These  cables  would  be  vulnerable 
to  cutting  by  trawlers  or  submarines.  This 
vulnerability  could  be  reduced  somewhat  if 
a  number  of  shore  stations,  both  in  the 
United  States  and  foreign  countries,  were 
used.  However,  the  system  would  be  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  of  the  host  na- 
tions 

A  second  scheme  proposes  the  use  of  ships 
to  receive  radio  signals  from  the  United 
States  via  satellite  or  otherwise  and  then  re- 
lay them  to  submarines  via  an  acoustical 
link. 

All  these  acoustical  methods  are  subject 
to  jamming  and  are  considered  to  pose  low 
to  moderate  risks  requiring  several  years  of 
additional  research  to  resolve  them.  The 
most  severe  technological  problem  Is  design- 
ing a  signal-processing  scheme  capable  of 
achieving  the  required  communication  time 
availability  at  ranges  of  1,000  nautical  miles 
over  widespread  Ocean  areas  A  research  pro- 
gram would  be  required  to  determine  po- 
tential environmental  impacts  of  an  acous- 
tic transmitter  system. 


SEISMIC  WAVES 

It  Is  assumed  that  transfers  of  energy  from 
the  seismic  waves  to  acoustic  waves  for 
reception  by  the  submarines  would  occur 
due  to  motion  at  the  Interface  between  the 
suboceanic  crust  and  sea  water  Long-path 
seismic  links  are  considered  feasible  due  to 
high  attenuations  at  the  desired  frequencies 
of  transmission  Short  seismic  paths  might 
be  feasible  and  would  require  submarine 
cables  and  projectors,  but  would  suffer  'rom 
the  same  siting  problems  as  the  shelf- 
mounted  acoustic  system  discussed  in  pre- 
vious paragraphs  and  could  even  be  in- 
feasible  because  of  the  transmitter  power  le- 
qulrements. 

FUNDING 

None  of  the  conceivable  alternative  pro- 
posed for  an  ELF  Communications  System 
has  advanced  to  the  point  where  It  Is  ready 
for  Advanced  or  Engineering  Development 
Research  and  no  funds  for  research  are  In- 
cluded in  the  FY-70  Request  The  FY-79 
Request  does  include  funding  for  exploratory 
research  in  three  areas  which  could  be  cate- 
gorized as  Potential  ELF  Alternatives  The 
scope  of  this  work,  in  Blue-Green  lasers.  Low 
Frequency  Acoustic,  and  Neutron  tech- 
nolcgy.  Is  summarized  as  follows: 

a  Blue-Green  Lasers  and  Optics  ($2.6M) . 
Propagation  and  climatologlcal  studies, 
S.85M.  Source  and  Component  Development 
1.75M. 

b.  Long  Range  Low  Frequency  Acoustics 
($5M).  Low  Information  rate  concepts  and 
fading  effects. 

c.  Neutrinos  ($5M).  Fundamental  charac- 
teristics and  potential  applications. 

U.S.  Senate. 

COMMITTCE  ON  FINANCE. 

Washington.  DC.  June  6.  1972. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  Pentagon. 

Dear  Mk  Secretary  :  Congress  will  soon  be 
making  the  decision  on  the  Navy's  proposal 
that,  in  fiscal  year  1973,  Project  Sanguine  be 
advanced  to  the  "Validation  "  phase  and  that 
some  $12  million  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  In  a  continuing  effort  to  evaluate 
the  program,  there  have  recently  been  a  se- 
ries of  Naval  brieflngs  as  well  as  a  productive 
meeting  between  Naval  scientists  working  on 
Project  Sanguine  and  distinguished  scientists 
who  have  asked  probing  questions  concern- 
ing the  technical  feasibility  of  the  system. 

This  letter  is  being  written,  prior  to  Con- 
gressional action,  based  upon  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  series  of  conference  between  my- 
self, my  staff.  Independent  scientists,  and 
Navy  representatives  over  the  past  few 
months.  It  Is  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing 
the  status  of  Project  Sanguine  and  the  FY 
1973  proposals  for  It. 

1.   TECHNICAL    FEASIBILITY 

Scientists  working  on  Project  Sanguine  are 
convinced  that  the  practical  feasibility  of  the 
communications  system  has  been  demon- 
strated. The  Navy  proposes,  in  FY  1973  to 
further  test  the  practical  aspects  of  the  sys- 
tem during  this  test  or  development  phase. 
Other  eminent  scientists,  outside  the  pro- 
gram, express  serious  reservations  concerning 
the  technical  feasibility  of  it. 

Bearing  importantly  on  this  divergence  of 
views  Is  the  need,  raised  both  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  Sanguine  and 
by  the  distinguished  scientists  who  have  been 
critical  of  It.  for  a  full-scale  discussion  in 
the  national  scientific  community  of  the 
technical  questions  Involved. 

Sanguine  obviously  Involves  different 
theories  and  techniques  of  communication 
that  have  not  had  wide-spread,  careful  anal- 
ysis by  the  scientific  community.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  Navy  agrees  that  the 
unclassified  data  respecting  technical  aspects 
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of  this  system  should  be  widely  published  in  I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  your  un- 
scientific journals  so  that  it  can  be  evaluated  derstanding  of  the  efforts  planned  for  San- 
by  experts  in  all  of  the  scientific  disciplines  gulne  in  FY73  are  correct.  I  have  enclosed  a 
Involved  and   the  Navy  agrees  to  make  the  copy  of  the  letter  recently  sent  to  the  Chair- 


will  do  much  to  provide  a  basis  for  future 
consideration  of  the  Sanguine  program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  Frosch, 


April  22,  1980 
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from  both  regions  met  with  Volkswagen 
officials  to  discuss  investment  incentives, 
environmental    requirements,    and    site 


for  its  disposal  are  designed  to  protect 
the  taxpayers'  interests.  The  proposed 
exchange  would  allow  an  agency  of  the 


ity  should  we  need  it  for  defense  pur- 
poses. This  legislation  places  Ohio  tax- 
payers in  double  jeopardy.  "ITiey  have 
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of  this  system  should  be  widely  published  in 
scientific  journals  so  that  it  can  be  evaluated 
by  experts  in  all  of  the  scientific  disciplines 
Involved  and  the  Navy  agrees  to  make  the 
unclassified  data  available. 

In  my  opinion,  the  question  of  the  prac- 
tical feasibility  of  the  system  remains  open 
until  the  scientific  community  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  evaluate  the  data. 

2     ENVmONMENTAL    IMPACT 

In  March.  1971  the  Navy  said.  In  its  draft 
environmental  impact  statement  on  San- 
guine, that  it  could  build  such  a  system 
compatible  with  the  environment.  Among 
those  critical  of  this  report  were  the  environ- 
mental subcommittee  of  the  Governors  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  Sanguine  in  Wisconsin; 
the  U.S  Army  Corps  of  Engineers;  and  the 
tr.S.  Forest  Service,  which  questioned  the 
entire  test  procedure  because  of  the  lack  of 
previous  Information  on  the  test  sites  prior 
to  their  development 

In  addition  preliminary  results  of  tests, 
conducted  by  the  Hazelton  Laboratories  of 
Virginia  under  contract  with  the  Navy,  indi- 
cated seed  growth  retardation,  avoidance  of 
electrical  fields  by  aquatic  life,  mutagenesis 
of  fruit  flies  lat  a  rate  "too  Important  to  be 
neglected  .").  and  other  potentially  seri- 
ous acute  and  chronic  effects  from  Project 
Sanguine. 

Recently,  in  April.  1972.  the  Navy  filed  a 
second  environmental  impact  statement, 
which,  based  on  pilot  projects,  concludes 
essentially  that  Sanguine  will  not  have  a 
substantial  adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
ment While  their  evaluation  of  this  docu- 
ment Is  not  yet  completed,  I  am  informed 
that  the  environmental  sut)committee  of  the 
Governors  Ad  Hoc  Committee  is  critical  of 
this  statement  for  much  the  same  reasons 
raised  with  the  first  statement  The  sub- 
committee expects  to  issue  a  critique  on  this 
environmental  statement  on  June  15,   1972. 

Of  course,  environmental  research  on 
Project  Sanguine  is  continuing  There  are 
now  studies  being  conducted  at  nine  colleges 
or  universities,  some  of  whic?h  started  as 
little  as  a  month  ago.  and  most  of  which  will 
be  completed  in  a  year  or  so  Also,  the  Navy's 
FY  1973  proiK>sed  budget  for  Project  San- 
guine earmarks  some  $400,000  for  continuing 
environmental  study  purposes. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  the  environ- 
mental Impact  remains  unresolved  for  the 
time  being. 

I  would  like  also  to  note  that  the  Navy 
advises  me  that  a  final  decision  on  the  site 
for  Project  Sanguine  has  not  been  made.  It 
is  also  the  poeitlon  of  the  Navy  tJhat  con- 
tinued testing  at  the  existing  site  is  essen- 
tial to  complete  development  and  evaluation 
of  Sanguine  regardless  of  xUtimate  site  loca- 
tion. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  understanding  in 
my  discussions  with  the  Navy  that  the  FY 
1973  appropriations  on  which  the  Congress  is 
asked  to  act  involve  only  continuation  of 
research  and  development  ("Validation" 
phase)  and  do  not  include  any  funds  for 
the  Pinal  Development  and  Deployment 
phases.  I  would  appreciate  being  advised  If 
my  interpretations  of  these  conferences  do 
in  fact  represent  a  correct  view  of  the  status 
of  Project  Sanguine  and  the  purpose  of  the 
funds  requested  for  FY  1973 
Sincerely  yours. 

Gatlobd  Nelsok, 

U.S.  Senator. 

DlS»ARTMT?rr     OP     THE     NaVY. 

OPTTCE  or  THE  Secbetart. 
Washington.  DC.  June  9.  1972. 
Hon  Oatlord  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Stnator  Nelson:  In  your  letter  of 
June  6.  1972  you  requested  Navy  confirma- 
tion of  your  interpretation  of  recent  events 
affecting  tihe  status  of  Sangnine  and  the 
purpose  of  the  funds  requested  for  FY73. 


I  am  pleased  to  advise  you  that  your  un- 
derstanding of  the  efforts  planned  for  San- 
guine In  FY73  are  correct.  I  have  enclosed  a 
copy  of  the  letter  recently  sent  to  the  Chalr- 
ment  of  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
and  Armed  Services  which  also  discussed  the 
Navy's  plans  for  Sanguine  in  FY73. 

The  technical  feasibility  of  Sanguine  has 
received  considerable  study  and  review  for 
over  ten  years.  This  work  has  been  supported 
by  actual  commimicatlons  experiments  with 
submerged  submarines  to  test  all  aspects  of 
the  system.  The  recent  National  Academy  of 
Sciences/National  Academy  of  Engineering 
report  supported  the  technical  basis  used  by 
the  Navy  In  developing  the  Sanguine  con- 
cept. 

As  you  correctly  noted  the  Sanguine  sys- 
tem involves  concepts  and  theories  that  have 
not  been  extensively  utilized  in  other  sys- 
tems. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  long 
and  careful  Navy  research  and  development 
efforts  since  1958.  There  are  always  some 
differing  opinions  on  new  scientific  concepts. 
These  can  be  best  resolved  by  conducting 
actual  experiments  to  test  applicable  theories 
while  at  the  same  time  conducting  scientific/ 
tecshnical  discussions  with  all  Interested  par- 
ties. The  Navy  has  in  the  past  and  will  con- 
tinue In  the  future  to  encourage  publication 
of  unclassified  technical  material  by  the 
scientists  working  on  the  project  Consider- 
able technical  material  was  recently  pro- 
vided to  Sanguine  critics  which  should  as- 
sist In  their  understanding  and  evaluation 
of  Sanguine.  The  Navy  will  continue  to  co- 
operate in  providing  unclassified  information 
regarding   particular   technical   areas. 

Several  technical  and  professional  societies 
will  have  sessions  during  the  coming  year 
specifically  devoted  to  scientific  papers  on 
Sanguine.  Several  of  the  technical  critics 
have  indicated  they  will  participate  in  these 
Sessions  which  should  provide  a  forum  for 
meaningful  technical  exchange. 

The  Navy  Is  not  yet  In  a  position  to  make  a 
final  assessment  of  the  environmental  im- 
pact of  the  construction  and  cerafton  of  an 
operational  system.  Environmental  research 
is  continuing  and  there  has  not  been  a  deci- 
sion on  a  final  site  or  design  The  recent 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  (EIS) 
states  there  will  be  no  adverse  impact  during 
the  next  four  years  of  development  I  must 
emphasize  that  this  statement  covers  the  re- 
mainder of  Sanguine  development  only, 
and  there  Is  no  Intention  that  it  be  construed 
to  be  a  statement  of  final  Impact,  which  as 
you  know  will  be  dependent  upon  results  of 
this  next  Phase  as  well  as  the  exact  location 
of  the  site.  The  present  EIS  does  contain 
the  current  assessment  of  the  potential  im- 
pact from  construction  and  operation  of  a 
Sanguine  system.  The  final  evaluation  will 
be  submitted  In  an  updated  EIS  prior  to  re- 
questing authorization  for  construction  of 
an  operational  system. 

The  funds  reauested  for  Sanguine  in  FY73 
are  for  continuation  of  research  and  devel- 
opment as  part  of  the  Validation  Phase  of 
the  major  defense  systems  development  and 
acquisition  cycle.  Anproval  of  these  funds. 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Validation  phase,  do 
not  constitute  a  commitment  to  full  scale 
development  or  production  of  a  Sanguine 
system.  Development  needs  to  proceed  in  or- 
der to  insure  that  future  decisions  on  full 
scale  development  are  based  on  availability 
of  all  necessary  factors.  Including  environ- 
mental Issues. 

The  PY73  efforts  for  Sanguine  do  involve 
contracting  with  industry  for  competitive 
preliminary  development  tasks  and  con- 
tinued testing  at  the  existing  Wisconsin  Test 
Facility.  The  operation  of  the  test  facility 
win  continue  as  in  the  past  with  only  the 
addition  of  buried  cable  tests  to  provide  ad- 
ditional data  on  cost,  environnjent  consid- 
erations and  antenna  radiation  factors 

I  believe  the  recent  discussion  and  reports 
made  available  including  the  NAS./E  report 


will  do  much  to  provide  a  basis  for  future 
consideration   of   the  Sanguine  program. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A    Frosch. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  also  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I  do 
not  think  we  would  agree  necessarily  on 
the  substance  of  the  ELF  matter.  I  think 
we  do  now  agree  that  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  the  appropriate  place  for 
that  to  be  debated,  and  promptly  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  We  do.  indeed,  and  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
informs  the  Senator  his  amendment  is 
pending. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thought  I  had  with- 
drawn it.  If  not.  Mr.  President.  I  do  with- 
draw it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Johnston  > .  The  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  been  interested,  very  coopera- 
tive, and  has  worked  hard  on  this  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  problem  for  all  of  us.  I 
appreciate  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  in  this  debate,  being 
ready  and  having  the  material  he  has 
now  had  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  floor  mana- 
ger of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt  about 
what  the  vote  on  this  bill  will  be.  The 
debate  probably  will  not  influence  any  of 
the  votes,  regardless  of  what  we  say  on 
the  floor  here  today,  but  I  do  feel  that 
it  is  my  duty  to  put  my  views  on  the 
record  for  a  future  record  and  to  set 
down  a  chronology  of  what  I  believe  hap- 
pened in  this  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  H  R  6464.  a  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
convey  to  the  Michigan  Job  Develop- 
ment Authority  the  lands  and  improve- 
ments comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights.  Mich. 
I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation  because; 
First,  it  violates  established  procedures 
for  the  disposal  of  Federal  property:  sec- 
ond. It  ignores  possible  mobilization  re- 
quirements that  may  arise  as  a  result  of 
current  international  crises;  thir;j.  the 
bill  constitutes  a  bad  precedent  because 
it  is  special  interest  legislation  in  the 
critical  area  of  Federal  property  trans- 
fers; and  fourth,  it  misrepresents  in  a 
shortsighted  and  irresponsible  manner 
the  true  costs  to  the  taxpayer  of  this 
transfer. 

Before  I  detail  my  concerns  on  these 
points  I  want  to  describe  the  context 
within  which  this  legislation  was  draft- 
ed. For  quite  a  while  last  year  the  north- 
east Ohio  area  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan were  in  clo.se  and  inten.<;e  competi- 
tion to  have  Volkswagen  develop  and 
operate  an  auto  production  facility  in 
their  respective  areas.  Representatives 
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from  both  regions  met  with  Volkswagen 
officials  to  discuss  investment  incentives, 
environmental  requirements,  and  site 
availability.  One  important  difference 
between  the  proposals  offered  by  the  two 
regions  was  that  Ohio  had  an  available 
industrial  site  to  offer  and  Michigan  did 
not. 

The  Ohio  site  was  at  one  time  an  Army 
tank  production  plant  which  was  de- 
clared surplus  and  later  excessed  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act.  It 
went  through  the  whole  GSA  procedure 
and  everything.  It  is  private  property — 
maintained  and  improved  by  an  Ohio 
businessman.  The  Michigan  site,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  really  Michigan's  to 
offer.  It  belongs  to  and  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  taxpayers.  At  the  time  that 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Commerce 
entered  competition  with  Ohio  for  loca- 
tion of  the  proposed  VW  plant,  the  Michi- 
gan Army  Missile  Plant  had  not  been 
declared  surplus  to  Department  of  De- 
fense needs  nor  had  mobilization  re- 
quirements for  the  facility  yet  been 
screened. 

In  other  words,  it  was  promised  before 
it  belonged  to  those  who  were  making 
the  promises  to  circumvent  this  obstacle, 
special  legislation  was  drafted  in  late 
November  1979,  and  quietly  scheduled 
for  markup  on  February  7,  1980.  Ironi- 
cally, on  that  very  day,  VW  Vice  Presi- 
dent Richard  Dauch  announced  in  Ohio 
that  Cleveland's  chances  to  be  the  site  for 
VW's  new  plant  "look  very  good."  The 
coincidence  of  this  fast-track  legislation 
with  VW's  sudden  retraction  of  Mr. 
Dauch's  promising  statement  kindled  my 
interest  in  this  issue.  My  investigation  of 
this  proposed  Federal  property  transfer 
has  confirmed  my  initial  suspicion  that 
this  proposal  is  ill-considered  and  irre- 
sponsible. I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  detail  my  objections  to  this 
legislation. 

First,  I  am  opposed  to  this  legis'at  n 
because  it  circumvents  procedures  for  the 
transfer  of  Federal  property  outlined  in 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949.  That  act  addresses 
the  need  for  efficient  management  by 
Government  and  responsible  control  by 
Congress  of  Federal  property.  That  act 
establishes  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration as  the  central  administrative 
authority  for  the  transfer  and  disposal 
of  Federal  property.  It  requires  each 
agency  to  report  excess  property  to  GSA 
and  to  transfer  and  dispose  of  such  prop- 
erty in  accordance  with  the  authority 
and  regulations  of  GSA. 

The  transfer  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  unconventional  because  it  circum- 
vents established  procedures  for  the 
orderly  disposal  of  surplus  Federal 
property.  This  proposed  transfer  is  ir- 
responsible because  it  ignores  the  funda- 
mental reason  for  these  procedures— 
which  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  all 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  The 
Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant  is  not  the 
property  of  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
hence,  that  State  has  no  right  to  promise 
in  advance  an  offer  to  negotiate  its  sale 

This  property  is  owned  by  aU  U  S  tax- 
Payers  and  the  legal  procedures  we  have 


for  its  disposal  are  designed  to  protect 
the  taxpayers'  interests.  The  proposed 
exchange  would  allow  an  agency  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  construct  two  office 
buildings  and  then  trade  the  buildings  to 
the  Federal  Government  in  exchange  for 
the  Michigan  Army  Missile  Plant.  Such 
an  exchange  of  cash  equivalents  bypasses 
the  normal  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions processes  whereby  Congress  deter- 
mines when,  where,  and  at  what  cost 
Federal  buildings  are  built. 

The  appraisal  of  this  property  and 
the  estimation  of  the  cost  of  its  main- 
tenance were  arranged  by  the  Army,  not 
the  GSA.  The  exchange  supported  by 
these  calculations  fulfills  the  Army  Tank 
Command's  desire  for  a  new  office  build- 
ing and  satisfies  Michigan's  needs  for  an 
industrial  site.  There  are  not,  however, 
any  independent  analyses  of  either  the 
fair  market  value  or  other  Federal 
agency  needs  for  this  facihty  and  GSA 
still  opposes  this  transfer.  By  allowing 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  oversee  this  trans- 
fer we  are  asking  the  taxpayers  to  let 
the  wolves  watch  over  their  sheep.  In 
my  view  there  has  not  been  enough  in- 
dependent analysis  of  this  transfer  and 
there  are  not  adequate  safeguards  in  this 
legislation  to  protect  the  taxpayers'  in- 
terest. For  these  reasons  I  oppose  this 
legislation. 

Second.  I  am  concerned  that  this  leg- 
islation may  compromise  our  efforts  to 
develop  an  efficient  and  responsive  mo- 
bilization capacity.  As  recent  events  dem- 
onstrate, our  national  need  for  expanded 
defense  production  facilities  and  ex- 
panded mobilization  capacity  is  growing. 
This  need  has  been  documented  recently 
in  a  U.S.  Army  Association  report  on 
mobilization  which  states: 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  U.S.  government- 
owned  ammunition  production  base  has  been 
"laid  away'  and  would  take  weeks  or  months 
to  get  into  operation.  The  specialized  indus- 
tries that  produce  the  missiles  and  ultra 
sophisticated  electronics  gear  the  armed 
forces  use  are  already  close  to  maximum  pro- 
duction and  we  have  no  means  to  rapidly  in- 
crease their  output. 

Our  ability  to  meet  these  needs  is  fur- 
ther limited  by  budget  constraints.  For 
these  reasons,  I  oppose  this  sale  to  a  for- 
eign auto  manufacturer  of  a  defense 
plant  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
says,  "is  in  a  good  state  of  readiness  con- 
dition and  could  be  converted  to  produc- 
tion of  other  end  items  with  a  minimum 
of  expenditure." 

Third,  I  am  opposed  to  this  legislation 
because  it  sets  a  bad  precedent.  It  is  spe- 
cial interest  legislation  in  the  critical 
area  of  Federal  property  transfer.  Pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  would  enable  the 
State  of  Michigan  to  offer  VW  a  produc- 
tion facility  that  is  not  currently  avail- 
able. It  does  so  without  adhering  to  es- 
tablished procedures  for  Federal  prop- 
erty transfer  thereby  putting  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  position  of  favoring 
one  region  over  another  through  this 
unique  disposition  of  Government  prop- 
erty. Moreover,  Ohio  taxpayers  have  paid 
their  share  of  the  costs  of  maintaining 
this  facility  in  Michigan,  and  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  their  share  of  the 
costs  to  rebuild  this  same  kind  of  facil- 


ity should  we  need  it  for  defense  pur- 
poses. This  legislation  places  Ohio  tax- 
payers in  double  Jeopardy.  They  have 
paid  to  maintain  this  facility  in  a  state  of 
readiness  and  now  those  payments  are 
being  used  to  subsidize — I  repeat,  to  sub- 
sidize— VW's  investment  in  the  United 
States.  This  brings  me  to  another  objec- 
tion to  this  legislation. 

Today  you  will  hear  claims  that  this 
legislation  will  save  the  taxpayers 
money,  that  the  appraised  value  of  this 
property  is  $14  to  $18  million  and  that 
in  exchange  for  this  property  we  will 
receive  buildings  with  a  value  of  $21  to 
$25  miUion.  These  figures  misrepresent 
the  true  costs  of  this  transfer. 

These  figures  are  not  based  on  an  in- 
dependent appraisal  of  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  Michigan  Army  MissUe 
Plant  because  GSA  has  not  had  an  op- 
portunity to  contract  for  such  an  ap- 
praisal. Similarly,  the  cost  and  design  of 
the  office  buildings  to  be  given  in  ex- 
change have  not  received  an  independ- 
ent evaluation.  Hence,  neither  figure  is  a 
rehable  indicator  of  the  costs  of  this 
transfer. 

Moreover,  one  figure  that  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  hearing  record  on  this  bill  is 
the  replacement  cost  of  this  facility.  Last 
month  I  inquired  of  the  auto  industry 
what  the  replacement  cost  of  this  type  of 
facility  would  be.  The  estimates  I  re- 
ceived ranged  from  $150  to  $200  million. 
That  translates  into  a  $125  to  $175  mil- 
lion loss  to  the  taxpayers.  This  figure 
certainly  sheds  a  different  light  on  the 
cost  of  this  transfer  and  it  raises  serious 
questions  regarding  the  implications  of 
this  exchange  for  our  auto  industry. 

Everyday  we  hear  news  of  additional 
auto  plant  closings.  Ford  and  Chrysler 
continue  to  lose  money  in  our  domestic 
market.  Foreign  auto  producers  outcom- 
pete  American  manufacturers  in  the  all 
important  area  of  small  car  sales.  Now. 
while  American  firms  are  struggling  to 
survive  their  "retooling  transition"  into 
the  small  car  market,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  proposes  legislation  that 
would  subsidize  the  expansion  of  Volks- 
wagen's presence  in  our  domestic  market 
to  the  tune  of  $125  to  $175  million.  What 
IS  the  sense  of  this  ?  What  will  be  the  cost 
of  this  legislation  to  the  American  auto 
industry  2  years  down  the  road?  What 
will  be  the  cost  of  this  legislation  to  the 
American  taxpayer  should  international 
events  require  the  replacement  of  this 
defense  facility?  We  cannot  answer  these 
questions  and  I  think  it  would  be  irre- 
sponsible and  shortsighted  of  us  to  ap- 
prove this  legislation  until  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  legislation  such  as  H.R. 
6464  is  why  Americans  lose  faith  in  Con- 
gress. We  demand  that  they  pay  their 
taxes  yet  we  do  not  enforce  the  laws  de- 
signed to  protect  their  interests.  We  teU 
them  of  the  need  for  increased  defense 
spending  and  we  give  away  a  defense 
production  facility  for  a  fraction  of  its 
replacement  cost.  We  pass  loan  guaran- 
tee legislation  for  Chrysler  and  study  the 
imposition  of  quotas  on  auto  imports — 
then  we  turn  around  and  subsidize  a  for- 
eign automaker's  operations  in  the 
United  States. 

I  oppose  this  legislation  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
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I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  de- 
bated and  discussed  the  issues  which  the 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  those  remarks 
as  I  am  sure  the  Governor  of  Michigan 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
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most  effective  ways  we  can  encourage  the  see  River,  has  proclaimed  it  a  city  holiday 
intelligent  use  of  our  natural  resources  and  there  win  be  speeches,  exhibits,  semi- 
is  to  oromote  enersv  conservation   In  the     ""«,  tree-planting,  and  trash  pick-ups. 


relatively  isolated  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion," says  Steve  Suitts  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  in  Atlanta.  Suitts  has  been  in- 
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I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  we  have  de- 
bated and  discussed  the  issues  which  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  does  raise.  I  think 
that  the  arguments  have  been  well  set 
forth  in  the  opening  statement  which  I 
did  make  setting  forth  those  arguments 
on  the  other  side  in  some  detail.  I  will 
not  repeat  them  here. 

But  I  do  simply  wish  to  acknowledge 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ap- 
peared in  front  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  as  well  as  in  this  Chamber 
carrying  forth  the  point  of  view  which 
he  espoused  here  today  with  his  usual 
strength  and  his  usual  eloquence. 

I  wish  we  could  have  him  on  our  side 
on  this  one,  but  as  those  things  happ)en. 
I  did  wish  to  acknowledge  that  he  did 
appear  also  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

Last,  Mr.  President,  as  a  sponsor  of 
major  regulatory  reform  legislation  to 
reduce  the  plethora  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions which  bind  our  country  and  inter- 
fere with  the  implementation  of  many 
laws  as  Congress  intended.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  H.R.  6464  and  S.  2235  have 
no  regulatory  impact  and  will  not  require 
such  new  administrative  provisions. 

A  regulatory  impact  statement  is  re- 
quired by  Senate  rule  26.2  in  every  com- 
mittee report  on  a  bill,  and  such  an  as- 
sessment was  madvertently  omitted  from 
the  report  on  S.  2235.  I  would  hope  our 
good  faith  in  abiding  by  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  rule  would  be  satisfac- 
torily demonstrated  by  my  preceding 
statement  I  did  want  to  make  the  Senate 
aware  of  the  omission,  of  the  fact  that 
H.R.  6464  will  have  no  regulatory  impact, 
and  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
this  particular  Senate  rule. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  evidence 
Is  overwhelming  that  pa.ssage  of  H.R. 
6464  and  transfer  of  the  missile  plant  to 
Michigan  is  good  for  the  country,  good 
for  the  Army,  and  good  for  the  taxpayer. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  promptly  and 
swiftly  in  the  national  interest  in  this 
unique  situation  and  to  give  its  full  sup- 
Dort  to  passage  of  this  legislation  and  to 
its  expeditious  enactment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  third 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr  President.  I  think 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  note  that 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  Michigan 
Governor  Milliken.  has  been  in  contact 
with  members  of  the  committee  and  has 
represented  to  us  that  the  State  of 
Michigan  would  certainlv  be  cooperative 
in  providing  the  alternative  facility  for 
the  Army.  I  think  he  should  be  com- 
mended for  his  interest  and  his  efforts  in 
this  matter,  along  with  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  that  State  and  other 
Members  who  have  played  a  vital  part 
in  the  consideration  and  reporting  of 
this  bill  and  its  deliberations  in  the 
Chamber 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  those  remarks 
as  I  am  sure  the  Governor  of  Michigan 
would. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  to  support  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6464 — the  "Michigan  Land  Trans- 
fer" bill,  and  I  commend  Senator  Levin, 
the  able  floor  manager.  Senator  Stennis. 
the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Servicer, 
Committee  i  which  favorably  reported 
the  billt  and  Senator  Tower,  the  com- 
mittee's ranking  minority  member  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  Senate  floor. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
Development  Authority  the  plant  and 
property  comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
missile  plant  at  Sterling  Heights,  Mich. 
The  plant — which  is  27  years  old — is 
no  longer  required  for  either  current  or 
mobilization  production  purposes.  Thus 
the  bill  enables  the  Federal  Government 
to  dispose  of  an  industrial  plant  for 
which  there  is  no  current  or  anticipated 
military  industrial  requirement. 

The  bill  also  provides  that — in  return 
for  the  missile  plant  property — the 
Michigan  Job  Development  Authority 
provide  two  new  office  buildings  at  the 
Detroit  arsenal  in  Warren,  Mich.  The 
authority  would  also  defray  all  relocation 
and  incidental  costs. 

Certain  provisions  in  the  bill  make  cer- 
tain that — if  it  is  determined  that  the 
appraised  value  of  the  two  new  office 
buildings  is  less  than  the  appraised  value 
of  the  missile  plant,  the  authority  will 
make  up  the  difference  in  cash.  Thus, 
the  Federal  Government  will  benefit 
from  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Just  as  important — and  perhaps,  even 
more  important— is  the  fact  that  this 
transfer  of  property  will  have  a  direct 
and  substantial  impact  on  our  national 
economy. 

Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc.  plans  to 
utilize  the  Sterling  Heights  facility  for 
a  new  plant.  Capital  investment  in  the 
plant  itself  will  be  made.  As  many  as 
4.000  assembly-line  jobs  will  be  created 
in  Michigan.  As  many  as  16.000  to  20,000 
new  jobs,  nationwide,  are  expected  to  be 
created  to  support  the  operations  of  the 
new  plant  in  some  30  States  where  Volks- 
wagen suppliers  are  located. 

In  South  Charleston.  W.  Va..  employ- 
ment is  expected  to  increase  by  nearly 
500  as  a  result  of  the  Volkswagen  plant 
at  Sterling  Heights.  Volkswagen  has  or- 
dered three  additional  metal  press  lines 
— a  $16  million  investment — for  the  VW 
stamping  plant  located  in  Charleston. 

I  am  delighted  that  Volkswagen  had 
decided  to  open  another  plant  in  the 
United  States.  Production  of  small,  fuel- 
efficient  cars  which  do  not  deprive  Amer- 
ican workers  of  jobs  is  a  trend  which  we 
ought  to  encourage  in  every  possible  way. 
Passage  of  this  bill  encourages  and  fa- 
cilitates an  important  move  which  will 
benefit  American  workers,  improve  our 
balance  of  trade,  and  benefit  the  Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Sten- 
Nxs.  Senator  Levin,  and  Senator  Tower. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 


Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  6464)  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  now  to  indefinitely  post- 
pone consideration  of  S.  2235. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  at 
this  time  Senators  Stennis,  Tower,  and 
Thurmond,  and  other  Senators  who 
worked  so  closely  with  us  on  this  matter. 

I  thank  my  staff,  particularly  Peter 
Lennon.  who  gave  so  much  time  and  ef- 
fort to  this  matter,  and  also  the  staff  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  also 
thank  Senator  Hart,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
and  I  mentioned  Senator  Thurmond,  who 
is  his  counterpart  on  the  minority  side. 
Senator  Hart  was  extremely  helpful  in 
this  matter,  and  I  am  particularly  in- 
debted to  him  for  his  help. 

I  specifically  thank  Frank  Sullivan. 
Jim  Smith,  Larry  Smith,  Rhett  Dawson. 
Ed  Kenney,  Marie  Dickinson,  and  George 
Riedel  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
staff  for  their  great  help. 

Finally.  Bob  Seltzer  of  my  staff  is  en- 
titled to  a  special  commendation  for  the 
long  hours  he  put  in  on  this  matter. 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE   VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 84,  96th  Congress,  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd>  .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker  >  or  his  designee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pell  i  ,  to  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  In- 
augural Ceremonies. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  now  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minutes  and  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  EARTH 
DAY 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  are  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Earth  Day — an  occasion  for  us  to  re- 
affirm our  commitment  to  preserving  the 
natural  resources  which  have  allowed  us 
to  build  the  greatest  Nation  on  the  face 
of  the  Earth.  In  my  judgment,  one  of  the 
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most  effective  ways  we  can  encourage  the 
intelligent  use  of  our  natural  resources 
is  to  promote  energy  conservation.  In  the 
critically  acclaimed  Harvard  Business 
School  study  entitled  "Energy  Future," 
it  is  estimated  that  if  we  as  a  Nation 
make  a  serious  commitment  to  energy 
conservation,  we  can  reduce  our  energy 
consumption  by  30  to  40  percent  and  still 
maintain  our  current  standard  of  living. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  a  firm  believer  in 
giving  energy  conservation  a  high  prior- 
ity on  our  energy  agenda.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  media  attention  given  to 
energy  conservation  often  focuses  only 
on  the  efforts  being  made  in  the  large 
urban  areas  of  this  country.  At  times, 
we  often  overlook  the  invaluable  contri- 
bution made  by  those  in  the  rural  areas 
across  this  Nation. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  efforts 
being  made  to  promote  energy  conserva- 
tion in  the  small  town  in  Section,  Ala., 
a  community  of  980  residents  in  north- 
east Alabama.  This  rural  community  has 
made  tremendous  progress  in  its  efforts 
to  promote  energy  conservation  and 
energy  efficiency. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  mayor 
and  many  of  the  business  and  civic  lead- 
ers, the  citizens  of  Section  have  already 
built  a  solar  greenhouse  at  the  local 
school  and  in  several  homes  in  Section, 
and  have  also  built  a  solar  windowbox  in 
one  of  the  local  churches.  Moreover,  they 
have  recently  received  additional  fund- 
ing from  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
expand  their  efforts. 

Vicld  Pearlman  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution has  written  an  excellent  article 
on  what  the  citizens  of  Section  are  do- 
ing to  commemorate  Earth  Day.  Mr. 
President.  I  liighly  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alabama  Hamlet  Awakens  to  Smc  Praises 

TO  Land 

(By  Vlckl  Pearlman) 

Section,  Ala. — Once  upon  a  time,  millions 
of  Americans  piled  out  Into  the  springtime 
sunshine  marching,  singing,  speechifying  and 
shouting  from  sea  to  oll-sllcked  sea. 

And  sleepy  Section— a  tiny  moiintalntop 
town  Just  over  the  Georgia  line  In  northeast 
Alabama — dozed  right  through  it. 

Ten  years  ago.  It  was  Earth  Day  1970.  the 
Big  One  for  environmentalists,  ecologlsts 
activists  and  the  Just  plain  curious  all  across 
the  country. 

It  was  an  all-day  party,  a  springtime  skip- 
along,  a  street  festival  that  saw  Fifth  Avenue 
In  New  York  closed  down  for  100.000  demon- 
strators and  millions  nationwide  celebrate 
a  renewed  commitment  to  clean  air  water 
and  soli. 

It  marked  the  beginning  of  the  environ- 
mental movement. 

But  this  year  In  Section,  where  raw  excite- 
ment Is  seeing  a  movie  in  nearby  Scottsboro 
and  a  protest  Is  going  by  the  one-room 
mayor's  office  and  complaining  about  a  high 
electricity  bill.  It  will  be  dltlerent. 

Hit  hard  by  ever-rising  utility  bills  and 
gasoline  costs  and  spurred  on  by  a  strong 
community  spirit.  Section's  980  residents 
nave  banded  together  to  make  Earth  Dav 
1980  a  Big  Event. 

The  mayor  of  this  scenic  hamlet,  perched 
on  Sand  Mountain  overlooking  the  Tennes- 


see River,  has  proclaimed  it  a  city  holiday 
and  there  will  be  speeches,  exhibits,  semi- 
nars, tree-planting,  and  trash  pick-ups. 

Students  at  Section's  school  have  been 
preparing  for  the  big  day  for  weeks  now, 
building  a  solar  greenhouse,  making  posters, 
preparing  songs  and  skits,  studying  the  envi- 
ronment and  readying  the  school  for  Earth 
Day  activities  Earth  Day  is  Tuesday,  and 
Section's  week-long  celebration,  to  which  the 
public  has  been  Invited,  began  with  a  day 
full  of  activities  Monday. 

It's  as  unlikely  a  place  for  unbridled  ac- 
tivism as  one  can  imagine.  This  Is  the  home 
of  tranquil  country  living,  where  people  Just 
got  city  water  in  1959.  They  farm  or  work  In 
the  factories  in  nearby  cities,  make  sorghum 
syrup  and  regularly  celebrate  Labor  Day  with 
an  all-day  bash  that  would  put  most  com- 
munities' Bicentennial  celebrations'  to 
shame. 

There  are  no  racial  problems  because  there 
are  no  blacks;  there  are  no  air-pollution 
problems  because  there  is  no  Industry;  there 
are  no  crime  problems  because — except  for 
a  few  speeders  once  in  a  while — there  is  no 
crime. 

But  if  there  was  ever  a  town  whose  col- 
lective environmental  conscience  has  been 
raised,  it's  Section. 

"Well,"  drawls  Mayor  Bob  Matthews,  an 
ever-smiling,  hospitable  hulk  of  man,  "1  guess 
we  klnda  feel  if  somebody's  not  concerned, 
we'll  wake  up  one  morning  and  we  will  be 
polluted  from  one  end  of  Section  to  another." 
Shades  of  1970,  the  environmentalists 
would  exclaim. 

"And  I  guess  people  here  have  been  affected 
by  the  energy  situation  just  like  everywhere,  " 
says  Matthews,  a  former  member  of  Section's 
two-man  police  department  and  now  a  fork- 
lift  operator  in  a  Scottsboro  factory. 
Matthews  is  hosting  an  Earth  Day  Breakfast 
with  "civic  and  busines  leaders  "  Monday  at 
the  town's  only  restaurant. 

"They  stop  and  think  about  the  energy 
thing  every  month  every  time  they  come  In  to 
pay  their  light  bill.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that 
somebody  doesn't  say  to  me.  Bob,  what  are 
we  going  to  do  about  these  prices  that  keep 
going  up?'  " 

But  its  not  only  that,  he  says.  People  have 
actually  dumped  tires  and  car  parts  over 
the  bluff  that  sports  the  most  breathtaking 
view  from  Section,  a  lovely  blue-green  spec- 
tacle of  the  Tennessee  River  'Valley. 

"They  don't  realize  it's  going  to  be  there 
for  a  while.  And  there's  been  a  garbage  prob- 
lem, people  dumping  on  others'  land." 

From  a  1970  perspective,  those  problems 
might  seem  small. 

Then,  the  college  radicals  and  anti-war  pro- 
testers dominated  the  ecological  happenings 
and  teach-ins  across  the  country.  Much  of 
the  activity  was  symbolic  and  theatrical,  as 
when  a  group  of  students  in  Charlotte,  N.C.. 
dumped  a  high  mound  of  old  ironing  boards, 
charcoal  grills,  toilet  seats  and  ties  on  the 
City  Hall  lawn,  perched  a  flag  on  top  of  it  and 
marched  around  it,  singing,  "America  the 
Beautiful.  " 

Then  they  cleaned  it  up. 
Sections  people  really  don't  much  remem- 
ber all  that  ruckus. 

"The  only  way  anybody  knew  anything 
about  it  was  if  they  heard  something  on 
radio  or  TV,"  Matthews  says. 

"We  were  doing  the  same  thing  we  did 
every  day  10  years  ago."  chuckles  Section 
High  Schools  football  coach.  Danny  Ryan, 
who  was  16  in  1970.  "We  never  heard  of  it." 
But  now,  since  the  Rev  Dorsey  Walker, 
director  of  the  Upper  Sand  Mountain  parish 
of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  started  talk- 
ing about  solar  energy  and  Earth  Day  several 
months  ago.  almost  everybody  in  Section  has 
heard  of  It. 

"Earth  Day  is  still  in  most  urban  areas 
something  of  an  Isolated  celebration,  with  a 


relatively  isolated  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion," says  Steve  Suitts  of  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Council  in  Atlanta.  Suitts  has  been  In- 
volved in  the  construction  of  Section's  solar 
energy  projects. 

"This  is  a  fiercely  independent  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  have  a  tradition  of  not  being  par- 
ticularly hospitable  to  newfangled  notions." 
he  says  "What  is  happening  is  they  (In  Sec- 
tion) are  realizing  what  they've  t>e«n  hear- 
ing and  seeing  are  new  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  problems  of  energy  that  can  be  very  prac- 
tical and  helpful.  That's  a  perception  that 
has  not  really  touched  the  everyday  life  of 
most  Americans." 

It  was  Walker  who  got  the  environmental 
ball  rolling  in  Section. 

His  interest  in  solar  energy  spawned  the 
construction  of  the  solar  greenhouse  at  the 
school  and  at  three  homes  in  Section  and  a 
solar  windowbox  at  the  church.  All  the  solar 
projects  were  to  be  toured  Monday  with  a 
workshop  on  how  to  construct  a  solar  green 
house.  Representatives  from  the  state  for- 
estry department,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Alabama  Solar  Energy  Project 
and  the  Small  Farm  Energy  Project  were  to 
attend. 

Under  the  direction  of  Walker  and  Jerry 
Holcomb,  Section  High  School  vocational- 
agricultural  teacher,  the  students  built  the 
greenhouse  with  funds  from  a  Department 
of  Energy  grant 

Now  the  Upper  Sand  Mountain  Green- 
house Project  is  awarding  four  low-Interest 
loans  to  other  areas  residents  who  build 
greenhouses. 

It  was  Walker  who  suggested  that  Section 
celebrate  Earth  Day,  focusing  on  the  solar 
projects. 

"It's  something  everybody's  Interested  In 
and  people  iwho  use  the  solar  concept)  are 
saving  considerably  on  heating  costs."  Walker 
says. 

If  the  activities  are  as  well  received  as 
everyone  expects.  Earth  Day  might  Just  be- 
come an  annual  event  in  Section,  ranking 
second  only  to  Labor  Day  as  The  Event  of  the 
year. 

As  Matthews  looks  out  over  the  bluff  which 
looms  picturesquely  over  the  Tennessee  River 
Valley,  he  ponders  that  notion  for  several 
minutes. 

"Well,  you  know."  he  drawls,  "if  we  work 
hard  for  the  next  10  years.  Just  think  what  a 
beautiful  county  It  will  be." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfiBcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundrj'  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. > 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    HOUSE 

At  12.17  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6086.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  of  U.S.  civilian 
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and  military  personnel  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  resulting  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence   against    the    U.S.    Government   or   Its 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2595.   A  bill   to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  agrcultural  commodi- 


senile  or  mentally   impaired,   when  in 
fact,  they  are  simply  unable  to  see  prop- 
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we  deny  the  elderly  access  to  medical  ap-     of  teeth  or  structures  directly  supporting 
pliances  that  can  enable  them  to  con-    ^^/*J    „ 


1  OitO  I  a\    /  T  \ 


within  the  rate  of  inflation  from  Fed- 
eral taxation.  In  essence,  we  would  be 
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and  military  personnel  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  resulting  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  the  U.S.  Government  or  Its 
representatives  In  a  foreign  country  or  from 
an  authorized  evacuation  of  personnel  from 
a  foreign  country. 

At  3 :  13  p jn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr.  Greg- 
ory, (me  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced 
that,  pursuant  to  section  S'D.  Public 
Law  94-304,  the  Speaker  has  appointed 
Mr.  Fascell,  Chairman,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Bingham,  Mr.  Smon,  Mr.  Buchanan,  and 
Mrs.  Penwick  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  for  the  96th  Congress. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  section  Hb)  i2>  of  Public  Law 
94-399,  the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr. 
Ddcon  on  the  part  of  the  House,  as  a 
member  of  the  Temporary  Commission 
on  Financial  Oversight  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  of 
Texas,  resigned. 


HOUSE   BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
title  and  referred  as  indicated : 

H.B.  6086.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  of  U.S.  civilian 
and  military  personnel  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  resulting  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence directed  against  the  U.S.  Government 
or  its  representatives  In  a  foreign  country  or 
from  an  authorized  evacuation  of  personnel 
from  a  foreign  country;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 

S.  2590  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  coverage  for 
dental  care,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids 
under  the  part  B  supplementary  medical 
Insurance  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS 

S.  2691.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  of  certain  amounts 
attributable  to  inflation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (by  request )  : 

S.  2892.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  educational  assistance. 
and  special  training  allowance  paid  to  eligi- 
ble veterans  and  persons:  to  preclude  tu- 
torial assistance  to  eligible  veterans  by  cer- 
tain family  members;  to  terminate  the  au- 
thority for  the  veterans'  representatives 
program,  to  allow  certain  veterans  with  ac- 
tive duty  service  prior  to  January  1  1977 
to  participate  in  the  chapter  32  program' 
to  provide  for  distribution  of  unused  chapter 
32  contributions  upon  the  death  of  the  par- 
ticipant: and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

8.  2593.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ■Emer- 
gency Llvestoclc  Credit  Act  of  1980"-  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
rorestry. 

By  Mr  MATHIAS  • 

P  WoTt   "^.K^'li  '"^  ^^^  '■''"•"  °f  Thomas 
F.  wolf,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


By  Mr.  CHURCH : 

S.  2595.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  special  agrcultural  commodi- 
ties reserve  for  certain  agricultural  com- 
modities whenever  such  commodities  have 
been  suspended  from  export,  to  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  put  Into  effect 
an  acreage  set-aside  program  for  such  com- 
modities whenever  such  commodities  have 
been  suspended  from  export,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG; 

S.  2596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  a  new  educational 
assistance  program  for  persons  who  enlist. 
reenllst,  or  otherwise  enter  the  Armed  Forces 
after  December  31,  1980.  to  provide  for  the 
cancellation  of  certain  education  loans  In 
the  case  of  Individuals  who  perform  service 
In  the  Selected  Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MATHIAS: 

S.J.  Res.  165.  Joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate May  1980  as  "Better  Hearing  and  Speech 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  METZENBAUM : 

S.  2590.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVin  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  cover- 
age for  dental  care,  eyeglasses,  and  hear- 
ing aids  under  the  part  B  supplementary 
medical  insurance  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  an  amendment  to 
medicare  that  will  have  enormous  im- 
pact on  the  well-being  of  millions  of  old- 
er Americans. 

Virtually  all  of  the  nearly  25  million 
elderly  persons  in  America  are  dependent 
on  one  or  more  medical  appliances  such 
as  eyeglasses,  hearing  aids,  or  dentures. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  sad  fact  is  that 
millions  of  people  who  need  these  ap- 
pliances to  perform  even  the  most  basic 
living  tasks  cannot  afford  to  purchase 
them. 

Public  and  private  health  benefit  pro- 
grams provide  only  limited  help  in  this 
area.  And  despite  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, average  out-of-pocket  costs  of 
medical  care  for  the  elderly  have  more 
than  doubled  in  the  last  10  years. 

When  we  consider  that  one-third  of 
all  elderly  persons  live  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  millions  of  our  Nation's 
elderly  are  being  forced  to  chose  whether 
they  want  to  eat  and  be  warm,  or  wheth- 
er they  want  to  see  or  hear. 

More  than  20  million  Americans  over 
65  years  of  age,  or  92  percent  of  our 
Nation's  elderly  population,  need  cor- 
rective lenses. 

The  prevalence  of  eye  disorders  in- 
creases dramatically  with  age.  For  ex- 
ample, the  rate  of  blindness  in  older 
Americans  is  over  S'i  times  that  of  per- 
sons under  65. 

Proper  eye  care  is  essential  to  detect 
those  eye  diseases  that  are  more  com- 
mon among  older  Americans  and  that  if 
not  treated  promptly,  can  eventually 
lead  to  blindness. 

In  some  documented  cases,  older  per- 
sons have  been  mistakenly  labeled  as 


senile  or  mentally  impaired,  when  in 
fact,  they  are  simply  unable  to  see  prop- 
erly. 

Reduced  vision  results  in  decreased 
mobility,  increased  isolation  and  feelings 
of  helplessness  in  older  persons.  No 
longer  are  they  able  to  travel  within 
their  environment,  visit  friends,  shop  or 
perform  other  simple  daily  living  tasks. 

Medicare  covers  virtually  no  optomet- 
ric  services. 

In  1976,  over  30  States  provided  some 
coverage  of  eye  exams  and  optometric 
services,  however  that  number  is  dwin- 
dling because  of  limited  State  financial 
resources. 

The  situation  regarding  the  elderly 
population^  need  for  dentures  is  equally 
serious. 

Half  of  all  persons  over  65  years  of 
age  have  no  natural  teeth. 

This  fact  has  serious  implications  for 
the  health  of  America's  older  citizens. 
Without  teeth  or  the  aid  of  dentures, 
chewing  and  digesting  foods  become  an 
almost  impossible  task.  For  the  elderly, 
this  comes  at  a  time  when  nutritional 
needs  are  most  critical.  Frequently,  they 
are  forced  to  choose  foods  that  are 
easier  to  chew  but  lower  in  nutritional 
value — avoiding  foods  like  meats,  raw 
vegetables  and  fresh  fruits. 

Medicare  provides  dental  care  only  for 
surgery  to  the  jaw  or  to  a  structure  con- 
tiguous to  the  jaw.  Routine  dental  care 
and  dentures  are  not  covered. 

Dental  services  are  optional  under  the 
medicaid  program,  so  only  aged  people 
who  are  lucky  enough  to  live  in  a  State 
which  has  opted  to  provide  dental  serv- 
ices receive  needed  assistance. 

The  picture  is  also  grim  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  hearing  aids. 

Half  of  all  persons  over  65  years  of 
age  suffer  from  impaired  hearing. 

The  results  of  a  hearing  impairment 
are  varied.  The  person  may  simply  be 
unable  to  hear  sounds  loudly  enough.  He 
may  be  able  to  hear  sounds  but  he  may 
not  be  able  to  hear  them  clearly.  What 
is  heard  may  resemble  garbled  speech 
from  a  broken  radio. 

As  with  sight  loss,  hearing  loss  may 
result  in  a  person  being  mistakenly 
labeled  as  senile  or  mentally  retarded. 
And.  hearing  loss  causes  isolation  and 
loneliness  as  well. 

Medicare  pays  for  neither  hearing  ai^s 
nor  hearing  aid  examinations.  Further- 
more, only  11  States  in  1976  offered  the 
option  medicaid  coverage  of  hearing  aids 
and  examinations. 

I  know  the  current  mood  in  Congress  is 
one  of  curbing  expenses  and  paring  the 
budget — and  rightly  so. 

But  tightening  our  belts  does  not 
mean  closing  down  the  Government. 
Programs  necessary  to  our  Nation's  vital 
interests  can,  and  will,  go  on. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  interest  more 
vital  to  this  Nation  than  the  health  of 
the  people  for  whom  this  Government 
exists. 

We  cannot  allow  the  people  who 
worked  all  their  lives  to  build  a  better 
society  to  be  cut  off  from  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  in  their  later  years.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing  when 
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we  deny  the  elderly  access  to  medical  ap- 
pliances that  can  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue to  lead  full  and  independent  hves. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  this  legislation  is 
without  some  monetary  cost.  To  provide 
eye  care,  eyeglasses,  ear  care,  hearing 
aids,  dental  care  and  dentures  to  the  dis- 
abled and  older  Americans  over  65  years 
cf  age  will  cost  approximately  $3  billion 
the  first  year. 

I  know  of  the  need  to  balance  the 
budget  and  therefore  recognize  that  we 
may  not  be  able  to  pass  this  bill  within 
those  constraints,  but  it  is  timely  that  we 
make  the  issue,  that  we  conclusively  de- 
termine the  need,  and  then  that  we  de- 
termine how  we  can  provide  the  funding, 
the  sooner  the  better. 

The  cost  should  come  down  as  the 
need  for  dentures,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive appliances,  decreases  due  to  a 
demonstrated  decline  in  the  number  of 
elderly  who  are  missing  teeth. 

Furthermore,  additional  savings  will 
be  realized  in  a  decreased  need  for  in- 
stitutionalization when  older  persons  are 
helped  to  live  more  independently. 

But  a  strict  cost  analysis  is  not  the 
issue  here.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  can 
put  a  dollar  value  on  an  older  person's 
being  able  to  talk  to  his  or  her  grand- 
child on  the  telephone,  or  to  see  that 
child  take  her  first  step. 

The  cost  is  great  because  the  need  is 
great.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  human 
cost  of  relegating  millions  of  older  per- 
sons to  spending  the  remaining  years  of 
their  life  in  isolation  and  frustration  far 
outweighs  the  dollar  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S  2590 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
section  1861  (s)  (8)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(other  than  dental)  "; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "including  replace- 
ment of  such  devices"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "including  dentures  (or  other  devices 
replacing  teeth  or  structures  directly  sup- 
porting teeth) ,  eyeglasses  (but  not  to  exceed 
one  pair  In  any  calendar  year) ,  and  hearing 
aide  (but  not  to  exceed  one  In  any  calendar 
year) ,  and  including  replacement  of  any  such 
devices". 

(b)  Section  1861  (s)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraoh  (8); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon; 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10) 
through  (13)  as  paragraphs  (13)  through 
(16),  respectively;  and 

(4)  by  inserting  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)   the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(10)  eye  examinations  for  the  purpose  of 
prescribing,  fitting,  or  changing  eyeglasses, 
and  procedures  performed  (during  the  course 
of  an  eye  examination)  to  determine  the  re- 
fractive state  of  the  eyes; 
"(11)  examinations  for  hearing  aide;  and 
"(12)  services  In  connection  with  the  care, 
treatment,   filling,  removal,   or  replacement 


of   teeth   or   structures   directly   supporting 
teeth.". 

(c)  Section  1862(a)(7)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  where  such  expenses  are  for  routine 
physical  checkups  or  Immunizations;". 

(d)  Section  1862(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (11);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (12)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (13)  as  paragraph 
(12). 

(e)  Section  1864(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "paragraphs  (10)  and  (11)" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(13)  and  (14)". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  Items  and 
services  furnished  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  month  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.0 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  2591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  gross  income  of  certain 
amounts  attributable  to  inflation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
one  statement  that  no  one  in  the  United 
States  will  argue  with  today  is  that 
something  has  to  be  done  about  our  ail- 
ing economy.  Rarely  does  a  week  go  by 
when  we  are  not  all  shaken  by  reports 
of  another  economic  indicator  gone  wild. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  end  in  sight. 

These  conditions  have  many  causes. 
One  spark  for  inflation  was  deficit 
spending — the  Federal  Government's 
budget  has  not  been  balanced  for  10 
years.  But  easy  credit,  lagging  produc- 
tivity, drying  up  of  venture  capital,  and 
excessive  Government  spending  are  now- 
fueling  the  fire  of  inflation.  Many  of  my 
colleagues,  including  Senator  Roth  and 
Senator  Baucus,  have  introduced  bills 
to  resolve  these  problems  by  balancing 
the  budget  and  reducing  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  I  commend  their  initiative  and 
support  them  in  their  efforts. 

There  is,  however,  another  problem 
that  must  be  addressed.  As  you  know, 
we  tax  income  at  progressively  higher 
rates.  Someone  earning  $10,000  a  year 
pays  as  much  as  12  percent  in  Federal 
taxes,  while  someone  earning  $20,000  a 
year  wiU  pay  19  percent.  During  periods 
of  low  or  nonexistent  inflation,  this  sys- 
tem is  well  designed,  since  it  taxes  peo- 
ple according  to  their  ability  to  pay. 
However,  during  times  of  high  inflation, 
this  system  becomes  distorted  because 
inflation  pushes  nominal  income  into 
ever  higher  tax  brackets  even  though  in 
real  terms  the  income  has  not  increased. 
The  result  is  that  American  taxpayers 
are  taxed  at  progressively  higher  rates 
each  year.  For  example,  if  a  person  who 
made  $10,000  in  1978  got  a  10  percent 
raise — essentiEilly  keeping  even  with  10 
percent  inflation — he  or  she  would  pay 
12  percent  higher  taxes  in  1979.  Thus, 
not  only  is  the  raise  offset  by  inflation, 
but  also  the  real  standard  of  living  is 
reduced  by  the  increased  tax  bite.  In 
1979,  infiation  forced  80  percent  of 
America's  taxpayers  to  pay  over  $10 
billion  more  in  taxes  than  in  1978. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
would  solve  this  problem  by  excluding 
those     cost-of-living     salary     increases 


within  the  rate  of  inflation  from  Fed- 
eral taxation.  In  essence,  we  would  be 
setting  up  a  permanent  tax  rate  sched- 
ule with  a  base  income  level  for  every 
taxpayer.  If  their  salaries  increase  at  a 
rate  that  is  below  or  equal  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
<  CPI » .  they  would  not  pay  any  addi- 
tional taxes.  If  their  salaries  increase 
faster  than  the  CPI.  signaling  an  in- 
crease in  real  income,  additional  taxes 
would  be  levied  on  the  portion  of  the 
raise  that  is  above  the  rate  of  inflation. 
In  short,  only  real  increases  in  income 
would  be  taxed.  This  proposal  would 
also  exclude  all  income  accrued  from 
savings  accounts  and  stocks  and  bonds 
that  is  earned  at  rates  below  the  CPI. 

This  proposal  does  not  purport  to  be 
a  cure  for  inflation.  But.  it  does  address 
two  important  aspects  of  our  problem 

First,  we  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the 
Government's  profit  from  inflation.  If 
inflation  increases  20  percent  in  1  year, 
the  Federal  Government  receives  a  wind- 
fall of  $30  bilhon  in  additional  tax  reve- 
nues. This  gift  allows  the  Federal  budget 
to  grow  automatically.  Before  we  can 
seriously  talk  about  controlling  exces- 
sive Government  spending,  we  must  re- 
duce the  Government's  growth  rate  to 
pace,  rather  than  race  the  economy. 

Second,  we  must  begin  to  account 
honestly  to  the  American  people.  The 
automatic  increases  in  the  Federal 
budget  caused  by  inflation  allow  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  talk  of 
major  tax  cuts,  when  in  fact,  they  are 
nothing  more  than  a  rebate  of  the  hid- 
den tax  increases.  Our  credibility  is  hurt 
each  time  we  promise  the  American 
people  a  tax  cut  and  in  fact  deliver  a 
big  fat  zero. 

In  the  past,  like  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  have  shied  away  from  the  con- 
cept of  indexing,  for  I  thought  it  would 
"institutionalize"  inflation,  and  reduce 
our  will  to  fight  against  it.  Yet.  at  some 
point,  we  must  reahze  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  bear  a  tremendous  burden 
because  of  inflation.  We  must  also  realize 
that  we  are  increasing  that  burden  each 
year.  We  can  no  longer  sidestep  the 
issue  in  the  hope  that  inflation  will  go 
away.  It  is  time  for  us  to  face  squarely 
the  causes  and  effects  of  inflation,  and 
to  find  ways  to  relieve  both. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  proposal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows ; 

S.  2691 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
additional  Itemized  deductions  for  individ- 
uals) Is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
221  as  section  222  and  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 220  the  following  new  section- 
"Sec.  221.  Infi-ation  Adjitstment  Dbduction. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  Is  allowed  as  a 
deduction  the  taxpayer's  inflation  adjust- 
ment amount  for  any  taxable  year 

■■(bi  Inflation  Adjustment  Amotjnt.— 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'In- 
flation adjustment  amount'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 
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"(1)   all  Interest  earned,  except  for  that  certain   family  members:    to  terminate 

portion  which  was  earned  at  a  rate  of  in-  ^^e    authority    for    the    veterans'    rep- 

terest  In  excess  of  the  percentage  change  in  _„^ ,„..   ^    •'  ,  .»-.,t»a.iio     it^/ 

r.h«  nrir^  inriPx  fnr  thp  ,.iT»h,»  „»r   «r,S  resentativcs  programs;  to  allow  certain 
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and  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of  leges  and   public  2-year  colleges  would   be  scope  of  duties  than  those  set  forth  in  the 

more  than  180  days  commencing  on  or  after  6.4  percent  and  3.5  percent,  respectively  Vei  Rep  statute 

?l^P^.fro,^^'   ""Tr,  ^^  "^^^I'^^Sea  or   released  we  believe  that  a  need  for  a  general  rate  The  fourth  proposed  change,  In  section  8 

therefrom     under     conditions     other     than  ir,,-,^,  ..'-''                   e. 
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"(1)  all  Interest  earned,  except  for  that 
portion  which  was  earned  at  a  rate  of  in- 
terest In  excess  of  the  percentage  change  in 
the  price  Index  for  the  taxable  year:  and 

"(2)  the  amount  by  which  personal  serv- 
ice Income  exceeds  personal  service  Income 
for  the  prior  taxable  year,  except  for  that 
portion  of  such  Increase  which  exceeds  the 
percentage  change  in  the  price  index  for  the 
taxable  year  multiplied  by  the  personal  serv- 
ice Income  for  the  prior  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Otheb  DinranoNs. — For  purposes  or 
this  section — 

"(1)  Intebbst — The  term  'interest' 
mean^— 

"(A)  Interest  on  deposits  with  a  bank  (as 
defined  in  section  581 1, 

"(B)  amounts  (whether  c*  not  desig- 
nated as  interest)  paid  by  a  mutual  savings 
bank,  cooperative  bank,  domestic  building 
and  loan  association,  industrial  loan  associa- 
tion or  bank,  credit  union,  or  other  savings 
or  thrift  Institution  chartered  and  supervised 
under  Federal  or  State  law.  in  respect  of 
deposits,  Investment  certificates,  or  with- 
drawable or  repurchaseable  shares,  the  de- 
posits or  accounts  of  which  are  insured 
under  Federal  or  State  law  or  protected  and 
guaranteed  under  State  law. 

"(C)  interest  on  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
(including  bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and 
certificates)  Issued  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion in  registered  form.  and.  bo  the  extent 
provided  in  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  interest  on  other  evidences  of 
Indebtedness  issued  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion of  a  type  offered  by  corporations  to  the 
public,  and 

"(D)  interest  on  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  State  not  excluded  from  gross  income 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  and  inter- 
est attributable  to  participation  shares  in  a 
trust  established  and  maintained  by  a  cor- 
poration esabllshed  pursuant  to  Federal  law 

"(2)  Price  utokc.— The  term  'price  index' 
has  the  same  meaning  as  such  term  is  used 
in  section  8331(15)   of  title  5" 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  vn 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating 
to  section  221  and  inserting  the  following 
new  items: 

"221.  Inflation  adjustment  deduction 
"222.  Cross  references  " 

"(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion Shan  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31.  1979 »  6         -e 
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By  Mr.  CRANSTON  ^by  reauest)  • 
s.  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of  vo- 
cational rehabilitation,  educational  as- 
sistance, and  special  training  allowance 
paid  to  eligible  veterans  and  persons  to 
preclude  tutorial  assistance  to  eligible 
veterans  by  certain  family  members  to 
termmate  the  authority  for  the  veter- 
ans' representatives  program:  to  allow 
certain  veterans  with  active  duty  service 

PnTvf^^*,'^^"*,'^  ^-  ^^"'  ^o  participate 
^  l^K^^.^P**'"  ^2  P'-ofi^am.  to  provide  for 
distribution  of  unused  chapter  32  contri- 
butions upon  the  death  of  the  partici- 
pant: and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

GI    BOX    AMENDMENTS    ACT     OF     1980 

Tnf^  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

f  hi  ;  ^°*^  ^^^^  ^'^^-  to  increase 
2ucIfio^»i'''  vocational  rehabilitation 
,^^  fn  ^^  assistance,  and  special  train- 
^n^ri  ^^°^^"^«  Pa'd  to  eligible  veterans 
and  persons:  to  preclude  tutorial 
assistance     to     eligible     veteran     by 


certain  family  members:  to  terminate 
the  authority  for  the  veterans'  rep- 
resentatives programs:  to  allow  certain 
veterans  with  active  duty  service  prior 
to  January  1.  1977.  to  participate  in  the 
chapter  32  program;  to  provide  for  dis- 
tribution of  unused  chapter  32  contri- 
butions upon  the  death  of  the  partici- 
pant; and  for  other  purposes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Thiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2592 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "GI  Bill  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
Is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code. 

Sec.  2  The  table  contained  in  section  1504 
(b)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

One 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

More than 

pend- 

pend- 

pend- 

two de- 

Basis 

ents 

ent 

ents 

pendents 

The  amount 

in  column 

IV,  plus 

the  fol- 

lowinjtor 

each  de- 

pendent 

in  excess 

of  two: 

Full-time 

..      J276 

$323 

$367 

$21 

Thiee-quarlef-time. 

.        207 

242 

275 

16 

Half-time. 

138 

162 

m 

]]... 

(4)  striking  out  In  section  1692(b)  "$69" 
and  "$828"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$76"  and    ■$911".  respectively;   and 

(5)  striking  out  in  section  1696(b)  "$311" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$342". 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  35  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  .section  1732(b)  "$251" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$276";  and 

(2)  striking  out  In  section  1742(a)  "$311", 
••$98",  ••$98".  and  •$10. 40'^  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •$342",  •'$108".  "$108".  and 
"$11.40".  respectively. 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  36  Is  amended  by— 
(1)  amending  the  table  contained  in  para- 
graph   (1)    of    section    1787(b)    to    read    as 


"Column  1 
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II 
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III 
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loUows: 

IV 
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Column 
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ent 

ents 
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de- 
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Type  of 
training 

pend- 
ents 

pend- 
ent 
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ents 

pendents 
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IV.  plus 

The  amount 

the  fol- 

in column 

lowing  for 

IV,  plus 

each  de- 

the fol- 

pendent 

lowing  for 

in  e>cpss 

each  de- 

of two: 

pendent 

Institutional: 

in  excess 

Full-time 

$265 

$328 

$386 

$29 

ot  two: 

Three-quarter- 

Fust  6  months 

$249 

$279 

$305 

$13 

time.  

199 

24fi 

290 

21 

Second  6  months. . . 

186 

217 

243 

13 

Half-time 

133 

154 

193 

15 

Third  6  months 

124 

155 

180 

13 

Farm  cooperative. 

fourth  and  any 
succeeding  6- 

apprentice,  or 

other  on-job 

month  periods 

62 

92 

119 

13"; 

trainini:  Full-time. 

239 

288 

33 

21'. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  34  Is  amended  by — 
(1)  amending  the  table  contained  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1682(a)   to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 


Column 

Column 

Column 

"Column  1 

II 

III 
One 

IV 

Column  V 

No 

Two 

de- 

de- 

de- 

More than 
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ents 
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$407 

$464 

$29 

Three-quarter- 
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257 

305 

348 

22 

Half-time 

171 

204 

232 

15 

Cooperative 

..        276 

323 

367 

21": 

(2)  striking  out  in  section  1682(b)  "$311" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$342"; 

(3)  amending  the  table  contained  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  1682(c)  to  read  as 
follows : 


and 

(2)  striking  out  in  section  1798(b)(3) 
"$311  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$342". 

Sec.  6.  Section  1692(b)(2)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

••the  tutor  chosen  to  perform  such  assist- 
ance is  qualified  and  is  not  the  eligible  vet- 
eran's parent,  spouse,  brother,  or  sister;  and" 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  3  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  adding  the  following  subsection  at  the 
end  of  section  242: 

"(c)  The  Administrator  may  establish  'Vet- 
erans Benefits  Counselors  at  locations  such  as 
school  campuses  to  provide  assistance  re- 
garding benefits  under  this  title  to  veterans 
and  eligible  persons  and  to  conduct  outreach 
as  provided  for  under  this  subchapter."; 

(2)  striking  out  section  243  In  Its  entirety; 
and 

(3)  amending  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter  to  strike  out: 
•243.  Veterans'  representatives.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1602(1)  (A)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "(11)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "or  (ill)  after  having  entered  on  active 
duty  prior  to  January  1,  1977,  and  served  for 
a  period  of  180  davs  or  less  and  was  dis- 
charged or  released  therefrom,  reentered 
military  service  on  or  after  January  1.  1977 
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and  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period  of 
more  than  180  days  commencing  on  or  after 
such  date,  and  was  discharged  or  released 
therefrom  under  conditions  other  than 
dishonorable.". 

Sec.  9.  The  text  of  section  1624  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"If  a  participant  dies  while  on  active  duty. 
or  after  having  been  discharged  or  released 
therefrom,  the  amount  of  such  participant's 
unused  contributions  to  the  fund  shall  be 
paid — 

"(1)  to  the  beneficiary  or  beneficiaries 
designated  by  such  participant  under  such 
participants  Servicemen's  Group  Life  In- 
surance policy,  or 

"(2)  if  no  beneficiary  has  been  designated 
under  such  policy  or  If  the  participant  l.s 
not  insured  under  the  Servicemen's  Group 
Life  Insurance  program,  then 

"(A)  to  the  surviving  spouse  of  such 
participant: 

"(B)  if  no  surviving  spouse,  to  the  child 
or  children  of  such  participant  and  descend- 
ants of  deceased  children  by  representation; 

"(C)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parents 
of  such  participant  or  the  survivor  of  them: 

"(D)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  ap- 
pointed executor  or  administrator  of"  the 
estate  of  such  participant:  or 

"(E)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  other  next 
of  kin  of  such  participant  entitled  under 
the  laws  of  domicile  of  such  participant  at 
the  lime  of  death. '•. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
take  eflect  October  1 .  1980 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  DC.  April  3.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  P  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  entitled  "GI  Bill  Amendments  Act  of 
1980."  which  we  request  be  Introduced  and 
receive  favorable  consideration. 

This  draft  bill  Incorporates  numerous  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  education  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  veterans  and  dependents,  including  a  rate 
increase  affecting  chapters  31.  34.  35  and  36 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  prohibition 
of  tutorial  assistance  to  eligible  veterans  by 
certain  fainily  members,  termination  of  au- 
thority for  the  veterans'  representatives  pro- 
gram, provision  of  chapter  32  eligibility  for 
certain  veterans  with  active  duty  prior  to 
January  1.  1977.  and  a  new  distribution 
scheme  for  unused  chapter  32  contributions 
upon  the  death  of  the  participant  An  ex- 
planation of  each  of  the  proposed  changes 
follows.  ^ 

The  first  proposed  change,  contained  in 
sections  2  through  5  of  the  draft  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  approximate  10  percent  Increase 
in  the  rates  of  assistance  payable  to  eligible 
veterans  and  nersons  tralnlne  under  chap- 
ters 31,  34,  35.  and  36.  A  similar  Increase  is 
provided  In  the  aggregate  amount  that  can 
be  borrowed  under  the  VA  education  loan 
program,  although  the  maximum  amount 
that  can  be  borrowed  In  anv  academic  year 
would  remain  at  $2,500.  No  Increase  has 
been  provided  In  the  rates  for  flight  and 
correspondence  training. 

The  last  general  rate  increase  affecting 
chanters  31.  34.  35.  and  36  benefits  was  au- 
thorized by  Pub.  L.  No.  95-202,  effective 
October  1,  1977,  providing  an  increase  of 
v,TJ'h''L'"*?'^  ^^  percent.  Pig-res  pro- 
vided by  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
o?  T^^''^^^'*  '"  **"*  ^"^  29,  1979,  edition 
?i7H  .5^/°"''^'^  °^  "'B^*'  Education  pro- 

h»  ?„l^**  **"*  '=°*'^  °'  attending  college  for 
the  1979-1980  school  year  would  Increase 
?Q-7Q^"  average  of  9  percent  over  the  1978- 

979  costs.  While  the  report  Indicated  that 
the  average  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  at 
private  institutions  would  incre^e  more 
l^d  fLrr*'"*'  "  Projected  that  tuition 
and    fees    increases    at    public   4-year    col- 


leges and  public  2-year  colleges  would  be 
6.4  percent  and  3.5  percent,  respectively. 

We  believe  that  a  need  for  a  general  rate 
Increase  will  be  warranted  by  Fiscal  Year 
lt'81.  and  that  the  10  percent  Increase  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  bill  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  the  beneficial  Intent  of  the  VA 
education  programs  while  also  remaining 
within    existing    budgetar>'    constraints. 

The  second  proposed  change,  contained 
In  section  6  of  the  draft  bill,  would  require 
that  the  educational  institution  certifying 
the  veteran's  need  for  tutorial  assistance 
also  certify  that  the  tutor  selected  is  not 
the  veteran's  parent,  spouse,  brother,  or 
sister.  The  purpose  of  providing  tutorial 
asistance  to  the  veteran  is  to  permit  him 
or  her  to  meet  the  financial  obligations  in- 
curred for  necessary  tutorial  services.  The 
personal  services  of  a  close  family  member 
generally  do  not  constitute  a  legal  mone- 
tary obligation.  Thus,  the  payment  of  tu- 
torial assistance  under  these  circumstances 
is  tantamount  to  supplementing  the  income 
of  the  veteran's  family.  'Veterans  Adminis- 
tration audits  have  revealed  several  in- 
stances where  the  tutors  selected  to  pro- 
vide assistance  have  been  the  veterans'  wives 
and  husbands.  In  one  case,  a  veteran's  wife 
(herself  a  veteran)  tutored  her  husband  at 
the  same  time  she  was  receiving  tutorial 
assistance  for  the  same  course  The  proposed 
legislation  would  serve  to  discourage  abuses 
of  the  tutorial  assistance  program  which 
have  occurred. 

The  third  proposed  amendment  of  title 
38.  found  in  section  7  of  the  draft  bill,  would 
termmate  the  authority  for  the  Veterans' 
Representatives  program  contained  in  sec- 
tion 243  of  that  title.  It  Is  our  intention  to 
convert  most  of  these  individuals  into  Vet- 
erans Benefits  Counselors  as  well  as  other 
positions  within  the  VA  where  they  can  per- 
form more  services  for  veterans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  would  also 
amend  section  242  to  specifically  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  station  Veterans  Bene- 
fits Counselors  at  locations  away  from  VA 
regional  offices.  Under  this  authority,  full- 
time  VA  Veterans  Benefits  Counselors  would 
be  placed  on  campuses  to  provide  the  full 
range  of  services  presently  performed  by 
such  personnel  in  VA  regional  offices  and  also 
engage  in  outreach  at  the  local  level 

The  original  purpose  of  the  program  was 
to  alleviate  problems  in  the  educational  as- 
sistance payment  system  which  caused  long 
delays  In  the  receipt  (or  nonrecelpt )  of 
benefits  for  many  veterans  The  Vet  Reps 
were  to  establish  lines  of  communication  In 
an  effort  to  correct  the  problem  They  were 
to  be  present  on  campus  full  time  at  schools 
with  large  enrollments  of  veterans  and  other 
eligible  persons  This,  of  course  was  a  period 
when  the  current  education  program  was  at 
its  peak  In  terms  of  enrollments 

With  the  passage  of  time  and  the  change 
in  the  payment  provisions,  as  well  as  the  re- 
duction in  enrollments  of  veterans  and  de- 
pendents, the  original  need  for  the  Vet  Rep 
program  has  diminished  In  addition.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Congress  has  acted  to  reduce 
the  number  of  these  positions  which  may  be 
utilized  by  the  VA  Vet  Reps  have  been 
trained  to  perform  many  duties  other  than 
those  specifically  set  forth  in  section  243 
These  added  duties  now  consume  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Individual's  time 

We  believe  that  these  individuals  can  Ijet- 
ter  be  utilized  to  perform  a  variety  of  duties 
including  a-^slstance  on  the  campuses  where 
needed,  performance  of  compliance  inspec- 
tions at  schools  other  than  to  which  as- 
signed, assisting  in  guardianship  matters, 
visits  to  prisons,  and,  especially  outreach. 
Thus,  the  individual  would  be  serving  the 
full  function  of  a  Veterans  Benefits  Coun- 
selor and,  as  such,  could  provide  a  better 
service  for  the  veteran  performing  the  wider 


scope  of  duties  than  those  set  forth  In  the 
Vet  Rep  statute 

The  fourth  proposed  change.  In  section  8 
of  the  draft  bill,  would  allow  certain  vet- 
erans with  active  duty  prior  to  January  1, 
1977,  to  become  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans'  Educational  As- 
sistance Program  of  chapter  32  of  title  38 
Under  current  law.  eligibility  to  participate- 
is  restricted  to  those  who  initially  entered 
military  service  on  or  after  January  1.  1977 
Individuals  who  served  on  active  duty  prior 
*.o  that  date  and  were  discharged  before  serv- 
ing for  more  than  180  continuous  days  are 
Ineligible  to  receive  educational  assistance 
under  chapter  34  (the  post-Korean  conflict 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans'  program)  Tlielr 
.subsequent  reentry  on  active  duty  after  De- 
cember 31.  1976.  would  not  entitle  them  to 
chapter  32  benefits  Thus,  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  correct  this  Inequity  by  making 
such  individuals  eligible  for  chapter  32 
benefits 

The  fifth  proposed  change,  contained  In 
section  9  of  the  draft  bill,  would  provide  for 
disbursement  of  unused  chapter  32  contribu- 
tions upon  the  death  of  the  participant  The 
measure  would  provide  that,  upon  the  death 
of  a  participant,  the  amount  of  his  or  her 
contributions  to  the  chapter  32  fund  would 
be  paid  as  follows:  ( 1 )  To  the  beneficiary  or 
beneficiaries  designated  by  the  participant 
under  his  or  her  Servicemen's  Group  Life 
Insurance  policy.  (2)  to  the  surviving  spouse 
of  the  participant.  (3 1  to  the  child  or  chil- 
dren of  the  participant  and  descendants  of 
deceased  children  by  representation.  i4)  to 
the  parents  of  the  participant  or  the  sur- 
vivor of  them.  (5)  to  the  duly  appointed 
executor  or  administrator  of  the  partici- 
pant's estate,  and  (6)  to  other  next  of  kin  of 
the  participant  entitled  under  the  laws  of 
domicile  of  the  participant  at  the  time  of 
death. 

Under  current  law.  if  a  participant  dies, 
the  amount  of  his  or  her  unused  contribu- 
tions to  the  fund  is  paid  to  the  t>eneficlan,' 
(les)  designated  by  the  participant  under 
his  or  her  SGLI  policy,  or  to  the  participant  s 
estate  if  no  beneficiary  has  been  designated 
under  such  policy  or  if  the  participant  Is  not 
insured  under  the  SOLI  program 

An  unexpectedly  high  number  of  death 
refund  claims  have  l>een  submitted  Involv- 
ing either  no  designated  beneficiary  or  no 
SGLI  policy  In  e^ect  If  the  participant 
dies  Intestate,  the  VA  must  presently  require 
formal  estate  administration  or  pay  the 
refund  uncJer  the  laws  of  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  participant's  domicile  Both 
are  time  consuming  and  may  impose  a  fi- 
nancial burden  on  the  claimants,  often  dis- 
proportionate to  the  rather  small  amount  of 
money  Involved  (The  amounts  In  question 
can  range  from  $50  through  $2,700  )  It  Is 
anticipated  that  even  more  deaths  will  occur 
after  participants  are  separated  from  service, 
when  SGLI  Is  generally  no  longer  In  effect 
The  proposed  amendment  would  enable 
the  VA  to  provide  a  refund  to  persons  deter- 
mined by  a  uniform  order  of  precedence. 
which  would  remain  the  same  whether  or  not 
the  participant  had  a  SGLI  policy  In  effect 
It  would  further  avoid  the  necessity  of 
requiring  the  ultimate  recipients  to  go 
through  often  costly  estate  administration 
procedures 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  sections 
6  through  9  of  the  bill  would  result  in  mini- 
mal additional  costs  and  or  savings  With 
respect  to  the  rate  Increases  contained  In 
sections  2  through  5  of  the  bill.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  enactment  of  these  provisions 
would  result  In  additional  tsenefits  cost  of 
$180  million  during  Fiscal  Year  1981  and 
of  $606.5  million  over  the  first  5  fiscal  years 

We  request  this  bill  l)e  Introduced  and 
recommend    Its    favorable    consideration 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises   that   there   is   no   objection    to    the 
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submission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
and  that  its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President, 


such  that  it  would  only  be  prudent  to  re- 
establish  that   proven   safety   measure. 
T  wniild  add   that  there   are   iDortions 


directly  engaged  In  such  agricultural  pro- 
duction. For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
••livestock"  shall  mean  beef  cattle,  dairy  cat- 
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dence  in  the  repayment  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower. Is  adequate  security  for  the  loan. 


suspended   from  export,  and   for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 


tion  addresses  the  need  for  an  adequate 
set-aside  program  to  bring  production 
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submission  of  the  draft  bill  to  the  Congress 
and  that  Its  enactment  would  be  In  accord 
with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Max  Clet.and. 

AdministratoT  m 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN : 
S.  2593.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  "Emer- 
gency    Livestock    Credit    Act    of    1980" 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry. 

EMJEBCENCT  LIVESTOCK  caEDFT  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  BEfJTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  most  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recognize  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today,  as  they  will  recognize  the 
need  for  the  reestablishment  of  this  pro- 
cram. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is 
the  Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act.  First 
enacted  in  1974.  this  program  was  re- 
newed in  1976  and  then  allowed  to  expire 
in  1978.  This  program  made  valuable 
contributions  to  the  economic  health  of 
the  livestock  industr>-  during  some  very 
difficult  years,  and  I  believe  that  this 
program  will  again  serve  this  country 
well  during  our  current  economic  dis- 
tress. 

This  legislation  will  help  keep  opera- 
ble one  of  our  most  vital  industries  and 
in  so  doing  avoid  what  could  develop  into 
a  major  period  of  meat  shortages  and 
very  high  meat  prices  from  6  months 
to  2  years  hence.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  livestock  industry  is  in  very  bad  shape 
right  now  due  to  a  number  of  factors, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  credit.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  statistics  indicate  that  hog 
producers  have  faced  negative  profit 
margins  since  April  of  1979,  and  that 
cattle  feeders  have  faced  negative  mar- 
gins since  August  of  1979  One  cattle 
feeder  I  talked  to  this  week  had  just  sold 
a  pen  of  steers  on  which  he  had  lost  $130 
per  head. 

These  tremendous  losses,  when  com- 
bined with  todaVs  scarcity  of  credit  and 
record-high  interest  rates  are  stran- 
gling the  livestock  industry  This  spells 
real  trouble  for  consumers  in  months  to 
come,  because  cattle,  hog,  and  poultry 
producers  who  are  losing  money  and 
cannot  refinance  their  operations  will  be 
forced  to  close  down.  E>en  a  short  shut- 
down of  our  livestock  industry  would 
create  severe  problems  at  the  retail  level 
when  the  supermarket  shelves  were  sud- 
denly emptied  of  meat,  poultry,  and  eggs. 

Mr.  President,  to  avoid  this  possibility 
I  am  proposing  the  reactivation  of  the 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act.  This 
program  is  not  a  bailout  or  a  subsidy 
program.  This  program  is  built  around 
loan  guarantees,  not  subsidized  low-in- 
terest loans.  It  will  not  bail  livestock 
producers  out  of  a  loss  situation  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government,  but  it 
would  provide  a  safety  net  to  protect  the 
industry  from  financial  disaster.  At  the 
same  time,  It  would  assure  consumers  of 
a  steady  and  reliable  supply  of  meat. 

The  livestock  industry  does  not  want 
subsidies,  and  the  consimier  does  not 
want  subsidized  meat  which  they  have 
paid  for  in  tax  dollars.  This  program  has 
in  the  past  provided  a  very  effective  safe- 
ty net  for  the  Industry  at  an  extremely 
low  cost  to  the  Government,  and  I  believe 


such  that  it  would  only  be  prudent  to  re- 
establish  that   proven   safety   measure. 

I  would  add  that  there  are  portions 
of  the  livestock  industry  which  are  now 
struggling  with  problems  far  beyond  the 
national  problems  of  low  prices  and 
high  interest  rates.  Much  of  south, 
southwest,  and  west  Texas  is  suffering 
from  a  severe  drought,  and  these  ranch- 
ers are  reduced  to  depending  upon  an 
overworked  emergency  feed  program 
which  has  already  approved  assistance 
for  5,419  ranchers  who  are  trying  to  save 
1.075.428  head  of  livestock. 

The  livestock  industry  lives  on  credit. 
Even  when  credit  is  abundant  bankers 
are  reluctant  to  finance  operations 
plagued  by  drought  and  low  prices,  and 
during  the  current  credit  squeeze  many 
producers  face  the  very  real  prospect  of 
being  unable  to  continue  in  business. 
This  is  exactly  the  siuation  which  the 
Emergency  Livestock  Credit  Act  was 
designed  for.  and  the  younger,  smaller 
producers  who  are  hurt  worst  by  this 
squeeze  are  just  the  ones  who  will  be 
saved  by  this  bill  until  they  can  get  their 
feet  back  on  the  ground. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  guarantee  up  to  90 
percent  of  needed  loans,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $350,000  per  producer.  Only 
bona  fide  producers  of  livestock,  includ- 
ing diary  cattle  and  poultry,  would  be 
eligible. 

Program  eligibility  will  be  strictly  lim- 
ited. Applicants  will  be  required  to  show 
that  the  guarantee  is  needed  to  obtain 
financing,  and  loans  guaranteed  under 
this  program  can  only  be  used  to  main- 
tain, not  expand,  an  existing  operation. 
The  loans  will  be  made  at  market  inter- 
est rates,  and  adequate  collateral  will 
be  required  to  secure  the  loan. 

Mr.  President.  I  disUke  interest  rate 
subsidies,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
this  is  not  a  subsidy  program.  This  pro- 
gram is  an  investment  which  the  Gov- 
ernment can  make  at  very  small  cost 
which  will  pay  rich  dividends  by  keeping 
alive  many  of  our  smaller  family  live- 
stock operations  and  by  assuring  con- 
sumers of  an  uninterrupted  supply  of 
meat  in  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  2593 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Livestock   Credit   Act  of   1980". 

CRITERIA  FOB  LOANS;  LIMITATION  ON  LOSS  PAR- 
TICIPATION BT  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT; 
REPAYMENT    PERIOD 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  bona  flde  farmers  and  ranchers. 
Including  bona  flde  farmers  or  ranchers  own- 
ing livestock  that  are  fed  In  custom  feed- 
yards,  who  are  primarily  and  directly  en- 
gaged In  agricultural  production  and  who 
have  substantial  operations  in  breeding,  rais- 
ing, fattening,  or  marketing  livestock.  In  the 
case  of  corporations  or  partnerships,  such 
financial  assistance  shall  be  extended  only 
when  a  majority  Interest  In  such  corpora- 
tions or  partnerships  is  held  by  stockholders 
or  partners  who  themselves  are  primarily  and 


directly  engaged  In  such  agricultural  pro- 
duction. For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"livestock"  shall  mean  beef  cattle,  dairy  cat- 
tle, swine,  sheep,  goats,  chickens,  and  tur- 
keys including  dairy  cattle  raised  and  main- 
tained for  the  primary  purpose  of  market- 
ing dairy  products. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  guarantee  loans. 
Including  both  principal  and  interest,  made 
by  any  legally  organized  lending  agency 
which  otherwise  meet  the  purposes  and  con- 
ditions of  this  Act.  As  used  herein,  a  guar- 
anteed loan  Is  one  which  Is  made,  held,  and 
serviced  by  a  legally  organized  lending  agen- 
cy and  which  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary 
hereunder:  Provided,  That  the  term  "legally 
organized  lending  agency"  shall  be  deemed 
to  Include  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  Bank  may  hold  the 
guaranteed  portion  of  such  loans. 

(c)  No  contract  guaranteeing  any  such 
loan  by  a  lender  shall  require  the  Secretary 
to  guarantee  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
principal  and  interest  on  such  loan. 

(d»  No  fees  or  charges  shall  be  assessed 
by  the  Secretary  for  any  guarantee  provided 
by  him  under  this  Act. 

( e )  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall 
bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  agreed  upon 
by  the  lender  and  borrower. 

(f)  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act  shall 
be  for  the  period  reasonably  required  by 
the  needs  of  the  borrower,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  security  the  borrower  has 
available,  but  not  exceeding  an  original  term 
of  seven  years.  Loans  may  be  renewed  for 
not  more  than  three  additional  years. 

certifications;  limitation  on  amount  of 

LOAN 

Sec.  3.  As  a  condition  of  the  Secretary's 
guaranteeing  any  loan  under  this  Act — 
I  a)  The  lender  shall  certify  that — 

(1)  the  lender  Is  unwilling  to  provide 
credit  to  the  loan  applicant  In  the  absence 
of  the  guarantee  authorized  by  this  Act; 

(2)  the  loan  applicant  Is  directly  and  In 
good  faith  engaged  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion, and  the  financing  to  be  furnished  the 
loan  applicant  is  to  be  used  for  purposes 
related  to  the  breeding,  raising,  fattening, 
or  marketing  of  livestock. 

(3)  the  loan  is  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  operations  of  the  loan  applicant, 
and  the  total  loans  made  to  the  loan  appli- 
cant do  not  exceed  the  amount  necessary  to 
permit  .the  continuation  of  his  livestock  op- 
erations at  a  level  equal  to  its  highest  lewel 
during  the  eighteen  months  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act: 
Provided.  That  the  total  principal  balance 
outstanding  at  any  one  time  on  loans  guar- 
anteed under  this  Act  for  any  borrower  shall 
not  exceed  $350,000; 

(4)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  to  refinance 
the  livestock  operations  of  a  loan  applicant 
(1)  the  loan  and  refinancing  are  absolutely 
essential  In  order  for  the  loan  applicant 
to  remain  in  business,  (U)  the  lending 
aeency  would  not  refinance  such  loan  In 
the  absence  of  a  guarantee,  and  (HI)  the 
lending  agency  Is  not  currently  refinancing 
similar  loans  to  others  without  such  guar- 
antees. 

( b  I  The  loan  applicant  shall  certUy  that 
he  win  be  unable  to  obtain  financing  In  the 
absence  of  the  guarantee  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  Secretary  finds  there  Is  reasonable 
probability  of  accomplishing  the  objectives 
of  the  Act  and  repayment  of  the  loan. 
loan  secxtrity 

SEC  4  Loans  guaranteed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  secured  by  collateral  adequate  to 
protect  the  Government's  Interests,  as  de- 
termined by  the  secretary:  Provided.  That 
the  Secretarv  may  accept  collateral  which 
has  depreciated  in  value  owing  to  temporary 
economic  conditions  and  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion  of  the  lender,  together  with  his  confl- 
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dence  in  the  repayment  ability  of  the  bor- 
rower. Is  adequate  security  for  the  loan. 
limitation  on  outstanding  loan  guarantees 
Sec.  5.  Loan  guarantees  outstanding  under 
this  Act  shall  not  exceed  $1,500,000,000  at 
any  one  time.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  2(c)  of  this  Act.  the  fund  created  in 
section  309  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  shall  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  discharge  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Secretary  under  contracts  of 
guarantee  made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Such 
fund  may  also  be  utilized  to  pay  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Secretary  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  in  his  discretion  is  authorized  to 
use  the  funds  from  the  AgrlcLltural  Credit 
Insurance  Fund  to  purchase,  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate, 
the  guaranteed  portion  of  any  loan  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act  and  to  pay  such  ex- 
penses and  fees  incident  to  such  purchases 

BUDGET    effect    OF    LOANS 

Sec.  6.  Contracts  of  guarantee  under  this 
Act  shall  not  be  included  in  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Government  and 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  general  limitation 
Imposed  by  statute  on  expenditures  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays)  of  the  United 
States. 

FULL   FArTH    ^ND   CREDIT   OF   UNITED   STATES 

Sec.  7.  Any  contract  of  guarantee  executed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  shall  be  an 
obligation  supported  by  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  and  Incontestable 
except  for  fraud  or  misrepresentation  of 
which  the  holder  had  actual  knowledge  at 
the  time  it  became  a  holder. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  enactment,  and  the  au- 
thority to  make  new  guarantees  shall  expire 
September  30,  1981.  except  that,  with  respect 
to  any  loan  for  a  line  of  credit  guaranteed 
under  this  Act.  if  the  lender  advances  loan 
funds  within  the  line  of  credit  at  any  time 
during  the  remaining  term  or  authorized 
renewal  period  of  the  loan  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  the  guarantee  of  such  advances 
shall  not  be  considered  new  guarantees. 

special  provisions 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  31  OB 
(d)  (6)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural 
Development  Act  shall  apply  to  loans  guaran- 
teed under  this  Act. 

(b)  Contracts  of  guaranteed  executed  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
fully  assignable. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  is- 
sue such  regulations  as  he  determines  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act.  The  proposed  reg- 
ulations shall  be  issued  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  in  no  event  later  than  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  Insofar 
as  practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete action  on  each  loan  application  with- 
in thirty  days  after  its  receipt. 

GEOGRAPHIC  APPLICABILITY 

Sbc.  11.  Financial  assistance  may  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  throughout  the 
"United  States"  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
section  343  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act. 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  special  agricultural 
commodities  reserve  for  certain  agricul- 
tural commodities  whenever  such  com- 
modities have  been  suspended  from  ex- 
port, to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  put  into  effect  an  acreage  set- 
aside  program  for  such  commodities 
whenever  such  commodities  have  been 


suspended  from  export,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITY    EXPORT   SUSPENSION 
ACT 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Agricultural  Com- 
modity Export  Suspension  Act,  an  im- 
portant proposal  to  buffer  our  agricul- 
tural community  of  agricultural  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  wake  of  the  January  trade 
suspension  announcement,  I  proposed  a 
series  of  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure  that 
the  burden  of  this  embargo  was  shared 
by  all  Americans.  Our  national  farm  pro- 
ductivity must  be  preserved.  The  export 
of  agricultural  commodities  has  been  the 
only  bright  spot  in  recent  years  for  the 
United  States  in  international  trade.  Ad- 
ditionally, our  farmers  have  proven  to 
be  the  best  friend  our  consumers  have 
had.  In  1960.  the  average  American  con- 
sumer spent  28.5  percent  of  income  on 
food.  By  1978  that  percentage  had 
dropped  to  19.2  percent,  despite  the  sus- 
tained effects  of  inflation. 

Our  national  economy  is  on  the  brink  of 
disaster.  Nowhere  is  the  impact  of  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates  and  spiraling 
fuel  costs  hitting  harder  than  on  the 
farm.  During  this  period  of  grave  eco- 
nomic crisis,  we  must  have  the  wisdom 
to  understand  that  the  economic  vitality 
of  our  farms  is  central  to  the  restoration 
of  a  healthy  economy.  High  interest 
rates,  soaring  fuel  costs  and  depressed 
market  prices  in  the  spring  will  sureb' 
translate  into  an  explosion  of  food  prices 
for  consumers  this  fall.  Further,  the 
present  farm  crisis  threatens  to  bring 
depression  to  the  one  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy that  has  shown  an  ability  to  com- 
pete for  foreign  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  already 
approved  changes  in  the  on-farm  stor- 
age program.  Additionally,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  has  been  working 
hard  to  find  ways  to  increase  the  loan 
rate  and  to  provide  for  acreage  diver- 
sion authority.  As  a  Senator  concerned 
with  the  multiple  threats  facing  our 
farm  community.  I  commend  the  com- 
mittee for  the  effort  they  are  making. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  complementary  to  those  efforts. 

Wheat  prices  today  stand  about  30 
cents  per  bushel  below  what  they  were 
prior  to  announcement  of  the  embargo. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
belatedly  completed  the  purchsise  of  17 
million  tons  of  grain,  but  the  steps  taken 
so  far  have  been  slow  in  coming  and  do 
not  address  farmers'  concerns  about  the 
future.  Farmers  appreciate  the  an- 
nounced intent  to  never  sell  the  pur- 
chased grain  on  the  market.  However, 
they  are  justifiably  concerned  about  the 
fact  that  this  grain  may  be  used  to  re- 
place future  commercial  sales  through 
the  Public  Law  480  food  for  peace  pro- 
gram. 

The  legislation  I  am  introdiKing  today 
will  establish  in  law  specified  uses  to 
which  the  purchased  grain  may  be  put. 
This  bill  provides  that  this  17-million 
ton  cloud  hanging  over  the  grain  market 
can  only  be  used  for  two  purposes: 
famine  relief  abroad  and  conversion  to 
alcohol  for  fuel  use.  Second,  this  legisla- 


tion addresses  the  need  for  an  adequate 
set-aside  program  to  bring  production 
into  line  with  anticipated  demand.  Pro- 
visions are  also  made  for  the  use  of  set- 
aside  acreage  for  the  growing  of  crops 
for  the  production  of  alcohol  fuel. 

Mr.  President,  the  embargoed  grain 
must  be  clearly  removed  from  the  mar- 
ket. Congress  faces  the  immediate  chal- 
lenge of  adequately  responding  to  the 
difficulties  caused  by  the  embargo  and 
should  also  look  to  the  future.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  provisions  of  this  biU 
should  also  be  enacted  so  that  we  will 
be  prepared  if  there  is  ever  again  an- 
other embargo.  One  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  past  few  months  is  that 
provisions  such  as  I  have  outlined  should 
be  in  place  before  the  food  weapon  is 
used. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  pmnt  in 
the  Record. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2S96 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaiii'es  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural  Cbm- 
modlty  Export  Suspension  Act" 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  whenever  the  President 
suspends  the  exportation  oif  any  specified 
agricultural  commodity  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try for  national  security  reasons  i  other 
than  in  Ume  of  war) ,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") shall — 

(1)  acquire  by  loans  or  purchases  within 
the  first  twelve  months  after  the  suspension 
is  In  effect  a  quantity  of  such  commodity 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  such  commodity 
the  Secretary  oetermlnes  would  have  been 
exported  to  such  foreign  country  during  such 
twelve  months  had  such  suspen-sion  not  been 
in  effect  during  such  period;   and 

(2)  establish  a  special  reserve  of  such  com- 
modity and  place  in  such  reserve  the  quain- 
tlty  of  such  commodity  acquired  under  clause 
(1). 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  release  any 
quantity  of  a  specified  agricultural  commod- 
ity held  In  the  reserve  under  subsection  (a) 
only  for  the  purjKJse  of — 

(A)  rotating  such  commodity  to  avoid 
spoilage  or  deterioration; 

(B)  alleviating  hunger  and  malnutrition 
and  providing  famine  relief  abroad  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  11  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Assistance  and  Development  Act 
of  1954;  and 

(C)  making  such  commodity  available  to 
processors  for  the  purpose  of  converting  such 
commodity  Into  alcohol  for  use  as  fuel. 

(2)  Any  quantity  of  a  sf)ecified  agricultural 
commodity  released  from  the  reserve  to  avoid 
spoUage  or  deterioration  shall  be  replaced  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  equal  quantity  of  such 
commoidlty  within  30  days  after  such  release. 

Sec,  3.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  svispension  of  exportation  of  a  specified 
agricultural  commodity  will  continue  In 
effect  beyond  the  crop  year  in  which  the 
President  imposed  such  susperLslon,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  announce  and  carry  out  an  acre- 
age set-aside  program  for  such  commodity 
for  the  following  crop  year  The  number  at 
acres  Included  In  the  acreage  set-aside  shall 
be  a  numt>er  (determined  by  the  Secretary) 
sufficient  to  produce  a  quantity  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  such  commodity  that  would  have 
been  exported,  to  the  foreign  country  with 
respect  to  which  the  susoenslon  was  imposed. 
In  the  marketing  year  In  which  the  suspen- 
sion  was   Imposed   had   the  suspension    not 
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been  In  effect.  Including  any  quantity  of  tional  Mortgage  Association  emergency 
such  commodity  actually  exported  to  such  home  purchase  assistance  authority,  and 
country   In   such   year.   The  Secretary   shall      for  other  purposes. 
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ing,  which  is  equal  to  the  States  portion 
of  revenue  sharing  payments.  I  will  offer 
an   amendment   to   restore   the   State's 


together  with  the  character  and  value  of 
the  security  pledged,  furnish  reasonable 
assurance  of  reoavment  of  the  loan."  If 


its  open,  natural  parkland  grows  pro- 
portionately more  precious.  Understand- 

ablv.  therp  ha-S  hpen  a  prpnt  rt«»ol  nl  mn- 
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been  In  effect.  Including  any  quantity  of 
such  commodity  actually  exported  to  such 
country  In  such  year  The  Secretary  shall 
announce  and  carry  out  an  acreage  set-aside 
program  in  each  subsequent  crop  year  in 
which  the  suspension  of  exportation  of  the 
specified  agricultural  commodity  Is  In  effect. 
(bMl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  any  prior  announcement  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  contrary,  In  any  year 
In  which  a  specified  agricultural  commodity 
Is  suspended  from  export  after  the  national 
program  acreage  for  the  next  crop  year  for 
such  commodity  has  been  announced,  the 
Secretary  may  announce  and  carry  out  an 
acreage  set-aside  program  for  such  commod- 
ity If  no  acreage  set-aside  program  was 
announced  for  such  commodity. 

1 2 )  Any  acreage  set-aside  program  put  Into 
effect  under  this  Act  for  any  specified  agri- 
cultural commodity  shall  be  carried  out  In 
accordance  with  existing  law  relating  to  an 
acreage  set-aside  program  for  such  commod- 
ity, except  that  the  Secretary  may  modify 
the  terms  of  any  such  program  to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  determines  necessary  because 
of  the  delay  in  announcing  such  program, 
and  the  Secretary  may.  with  respect  to  any 
program  previously  announced,  modify  the 
terms  of  such  program  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
retary determines  necessary  because  of  the 
necessity  to  expand  such  program. 

(c),l)  Notwithstanding  subsection  fai. 
the  Secretary  may  permit  a  specified  agricul- 
tural commodity  suspended  from  export  to 
be  planted  on  acreage  that  would  otherwise 
be  set  aside  under  subsection  la).  If  such 
commodity  produced  on  such  set-aside  acre- 
age Is  to  be  used  In  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
hol for  use  as  fuel  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that — 

(A)  such  commodity  ts  suitable  for  manu- 
facture Into  alcohol  for  use  as  fuel;  and 

(B I  there  Is  adequate  domestic  demand  for 
such  alcohol  for  use  as  fuel  to  justify  (In  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary)  the  production  of 
such  commodity  on  such  set-aside  acreage. 

(2 1  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure 
that  specified  agricultural  commodities  made 
available  for  manufacture  Into  alcohol  for 
use  as  fuel  are  used  for  such  purpose. 

Sec  4  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  ■specified  agricultural  commodity 
means  wheat  corn,  and  such  other  feed 
grains  as  the  Secretary  may  specify. 

(b)  Whenever  in  this  Act  any  reference  Is 
made  to  the  suspension  of  any  specified  agri- 
cultural commodity  from  export,  such  refer- 
ence shall  also  mean  the  embargo,  curtail- 
ment, or  prohibition  from  export  of  such 
commodity. 

Sec  5  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  funds 
and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration In  carrying  out  the  Drovlslons  of 
this  Act.# 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    MIB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  iMr.  Goldwateri  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  s.  1418  a  bill 
to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  deductions  from 
benefits  on  account  of  excess  earnings 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
social  security  beneficiaries  who  have  at- 
tained age  65. 

S.    2177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasseri 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Levin  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
2177,  a  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price  and  interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  Na- 


tional Mortgage  Association  emergency 
home  purchase  assistance  authority,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2242 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbercer^ 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2242,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  a  50  percent  maxi- 
mum rate  of  income  tax  for  individuals, 
to  provide  for  a  separate  computation  of 
such  tax  on  personal  service  income  and 
nonpersonal  service  income,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   2308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaca) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2308.  a  bill  to  amend  section  2003  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  assignment  of  clerical  or  secre- 
tarial employees  to  assist  veterans'  em- 
ployment representatives  assigned  to  the 
States  under  such  section. 

S     2521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treatment 
of  royalty  owners  under  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  M^thias,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Stewart  I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  119.  a  .joint  re- 
solution to  authorize  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans' Memorial  Funds,  Inc.,  to  erect  a 
memorial. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLtTTIOW    152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Cochran)  . 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  iMr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Schweiker)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  152.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 21  through  27,  1980,  as  "National 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Zorinsky)  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159.  a  joint  res- 
olution disapproving  the  action  taken  by 
the  President  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  im- 
ports of  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1711 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1711  proposed  to  S.  2177,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  mortgage  amount,  sales  price 
and  interest  rate  limitations  under  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation emergency  home  purchase  assist- 
ance authority,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION.  1981— SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  86 

AMENDMENTS    NOS      1712    THROUGH     1717 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a  con- 
current resolution  setting  forth  the  rec- 
ommended congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  revising 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
•  Mr  WEICKER.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  series  of  amendments 
which  I  will  offer  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86. 

The  first  amendment  would  provide 
for  funding  of  certain  health  programs 
presently  threatened  with  drastic  cut- 
backs or  extinction.  My  amendment  will 
assure  that  there  is  room  in  the  budget 
for  adequate  funding  of  the  following: 
Training,  planning,  and  services  for 
mental  health  programs;  prevention  and 
treatment  of  drug  abuse,  including  State 
efforts  and  community  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  incidence  and  social 
costs  of  drug  abuse;  and,  ambulatory 
health  care  services  in  urban  and  rural 
medically  underserved  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, the  amendment  will  insure  the 
continued  availability  of  funds  to  assist 
health  professional  education  institu- 
tions and  support  for  advanced  research 
and  training  of  nurses,  including  con- 
tinuation of  capitation  grants  for  nurses, 
which   otherwise   would   be   eliminated. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  this 
amendment  would  require  additional 
budget  authority  of  $100  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  $400  million  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  There  would  be  neghgible  addi- 
tional outlays  in  fiscal  year  1980,  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  $200  million 
in  fiscal  year  1982  and  minimal  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  next  amendment  would  provide 
for  investment  in  our  future — the  edu- 
cation of  Americans.  Allowance  would  be 
made  in  the  budget  for  assistance  to 
cities  and  counties  with  a  high  concen- 
tration of  low-income  families:  grants  to 
States  to  encourage  them  to  expand  edu- 
cational programs  to  handicapped  pre- 
school children  and  to  encourage  the 
creation  and  extension  of  early  inter- 
vention programs  as  well  for  partial  sup- 
port for  the  education  of  approximately 
4  million  handicapped  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  21;  and,  grants  for 
vocational  education  programs.  To  in- 
sure funding  of  these  programs,  there 
would  have  to  be  additional  budget 
authority  of  $200  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  $600  million  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
with  negligible  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  $200  minion  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
$400  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $200 
million  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  arriving  at  its  budget  figures,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  assumed  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-third  from  the  current  law 
funding  level  for  general  revenue  shar- 
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ing,  which  is  equal  to  the  State's  portion 
of  revenue  sharing  payments.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  restore  the  State's 
share  of  the  program. 

These  funds  are  used  in  large  measure 
to  finance  local  government  needs  such 
as  fire  and  police  protection,  sanitation 
and  other  health  related  activities,  edu- 
cation, teacher  retirement  funds,  and 
other  community  services.  This  amend- 
ment would  add  $2.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  in  each  of  fiscal  year  1981, 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
$1.7  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  $2.3  billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

1982  and  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  will  also  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  provide  room  in  the  budget  for  fund- 
ing of  300,000  subsidized  rental  units  un- 
der the  HUD  section  8  program.  HUD 
has  estimated  that  14.8  million  lower  in- 
come households  are  in  need  of  housing 
assistance:  of  these,  10.1  million  renters 
are  presently  living  in  substandard  or 
overcrowded  housing.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  provided  for  funding  of  only 
210,000  units.  To  provide  for  the  addi- 
•ional  90,000  units  under  my  amend- 
ment, there  would  have  to  be  additional 
budget  authority  of  $4.9  billion  in  fiscal 
.vear  1981,  $8.8  bllhon  in  fiscal  year  1982 
and  $12  4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  There 
would  not  be  any  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and 
$200  million  In  fiscal  year  1983. 

Another  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
would  set  funding  for  national  defense 
at  the  levels  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. On  March  31,  the  Department  of 
Defense  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  re- 
vised budget  containing  $7.7  billion  to 
cover  inflation,  higher  fuel  costs  and  in- 
creased activities  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
As  part  of  this  amended  request,  DOD 
Identified  $2.6  billion  in  offsetting  reduc- 
tions. I  believe  these  cuts  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

The  impact  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  increase  budget  authority  by  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  outlays  by 
$1.7  billion  In  that  year.  Budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1981  would  be  reduced 
by  $9.2  billion  and  outlays  by  $2.4  bll- 
hon. For  fiscal  year  1982.  budget  author- 
ity would  be  reduced  by  $17.5  billion 
and  outlays  by  $9  billion.  In  fiscal  year 

1983  budget  authority  would  be  reduced 
$24  5  billion  and  outlays  by  $14.7  bllhon. 

Finally,  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  remove  $1.5  billion  In  budget 
authority  from  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget,  refiecting  rejection  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  one-time  ap- 
propriation of  funds  necessary  to  make 
payments  of  principal  and  interest  on 
the  $1.5  billion  principal  amount  of  loans 
to  be  authorized  and  guaranteed  under 
the  Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1979. 
Last  December  Congress  passed  an  ap- 
propriations bill  which  rejected  the  no- 
tion of  a  one-time  appropriation.  This 
amendment  simply  reflects  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  votes  of 
both  Houses  last  December.  In  addition, 
I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  sec- 
tion 5(a)(2)  of  the  Loan  Guarantee  Act 
provides  that  no  commitments  for  loan 
guarantees  may  be  issued  unless  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  determines  that  "the 
prospective  earning  power  of  (Chrysler) , 


together  with  the  character  and  value  of 
the  security  pledged,  furnish  reasonable 
assurance  of  repayment  of  the  loan."  If 
the  Board  performs  its  duties  as  man- 
dated by  law,  there  should  be  no  con- 
cern about  the  possibility  of  default.  Or, 
if  as  all  reports  seem  to  indicate,  Chrys- 
ler will  not  be  viable  even  with  Federal 
assistance,  then  the  Board  may  not  is- 
sue loan  guarantee  commitments.  In 
either  event,  there  is  no  justification  for 
a  reversal  of  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress last  December.  The  $1.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1980 
should  be  deleted. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
closely  examine  these  amendments.  They 
provide  for  investments  In  those  areas 
which  will  result  in  the  long-term  growth 
of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  reducing  in- 
flation, while  cutting  back  on  unproduc- 
tive spending.* 


MILITARY       CONSTRUCTION       AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 1981— S.  2333 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1718 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
mend  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2333.  a  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  at  the  request  of  the 
mayor  of  San  Diego  an  amendment  to 
the  military  construction  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  enable  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  lease  land  in  San 
Diego's  Balboa  Park  in  order  to  build 
a  new  naval  medical  center.  Without 
such  legislation  it  appears  that  the  Navy 
and  the  city  of  San  Diego  will  be  at  an 
impasse  which  could  delay  plans  for  the 
new  hospital  indefinitely. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  is  no  question  that  a 
new  hospital  is  needed.  The  present 
facility  Is  antiquated  and  inefficient.  The 
hospital  is  spread  out  over  several  build- 
ings, some  of  which  date  back  to  the 
early  1920's.  While  these  buildings  may 
be  picturesque,  they  do  not  provide  the 
necessary  setting  to  insure  that  the  100.- 
000  active  duty  military  personnel  and 
the  250,000  dependents  and  military  re- 
tirees who  live  in  the  San  Diego  area 
receive  adequate  health  care. 

The  residents  of  San  Diego,  the  city 
and  local  officials,  the  congressional 
delegation,  and  the  Navy  all  agree  that 
a  new  facility  is  necessary.  Unfortu- 
nately, such  unanimity  does  not  exist 
about  where  the  hospital  should  be  built. 

The  city  and  the  Navy  have  been 
working  for  several  years  to  try  to  find 
an  acceptable  location.  After  reviewing 
a  number  of  sites,  the  Navy  determined 
that  its  preferred  choice  was  to  locate 
the  new  hospital  adjacent  to  the  present 
one  in  Balboa  Park.  While  there  are 
certain  advantages  for  the  Navy  in  hav- 
ing the  new  hospital  In  the  park.  It  does 
present  a  number  of  problems. 

Balboa  Park  is  one  of  San  Diego's 
great  treasures  and  San  Diegans  nat- 
urally wish  to  preserve  the  park's  beauty 
and  integrity.  As  the  city  grows  in  size. 


its  open,  natural  parkland  grows  pro- 
portionately more  precious.  Understand- 
ably, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  city's  residents 
about  the  impact  that  the  new  hospital 
might  have  on  the  park,  particularly 
since  the  Navy  plans  for  the  new  hos- 
pital to  be  deeper  in  the  park. 

The  residents  and  local  oflBcials  of  San 
Diego  have  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  the  Navy's  proposal.  As  re- 
quired by  the  city's  charter,  the  question 
of  whether  the  new  hospital  should  be 
built  in  the  park  was  placed  on  a 
referendum  last  summer.  Over  61  per- 
cent of  the  population  approved  of 
building  the  new  hospital  in  Balboa 
Park.  While  this  vote  was  short  of  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  by  the  city 
charter  for  the  city  to  enter  into  any 
formal  agreement  with  the  Navy,  it  did 
give  a  clear  indication  of  how  the  resi- 
dents of  San  Diego  who  were  interested 
enough  in  the  issue  to  vote  felt  about  it. 
Thus,  plans  to  proceed  with  the  Navy's 
proposal  went  forward.  Early  this  year, 
the  Navy  took  the  land  in  the  park  by 
condemnation. 

The  problems  regarding  the  siting  of 
the  hospital,  however,  have  not  been 
resolved.  In  fact  a  very  serious  dispute 
has  arisen  between  the  city  and  the  Navy 
with  the  Navys  takeover  of  the  land.  At 
issue  is  whether  the  Navy  will  lease  the 
land  for  the  hospital  from  the  city  or 
whether  it  will  have  full  ownership  of 
the  land. 

Last  year,  when  the  city  put  the  ques- 
tion of  where  to  build  the  hospital  be- 
fore the  citizens,  the  referendum  clearly 
stated  that  the  land  was  to  be  leased  to 
the  Navy — not  sold.  However,  when  the 
Navy  acquired  the  land  this  year,  it  took 
full  ownership  of  the  property.  This  ac- 
tion has  proved  to  be  ver>'  distressing  to 
San  Diego  which  believes  that  the  Navy 
has  contravened  the  understandings  it 
had  with  the  city.  It  is  the  city's  view 
that  the  Nav>'  has  acted  inappropriate- 
ly and  unjustly  in  taking  full  ownership 
of  the  land.  As  a  result.  Mayor  Pete 
Wilson  has  stated  that  he  can  no  longer 
support  the  Navy's  plans  for  construc- 
tion in  the  park. 

The  Navy,  however,  contends  that  it 
had  no  option  but  to  take  full  ownership 
because  of  the  way  the  present  statute 
'fiscal  year  1980  Mihtary  Construction 
Authorization  bill)  is  written.  This  as- 
sertion is  supported  by  the  Deptirtment 
of  Justice.  'The  ill  will  created  by  the 
present  situation  threatens  plans  not 
only  for  the  hospital  but  for  future  coop- 
eration between  the  Navy  and  San  Die- 
go— a  prosp>ect  which  I  believe  no  one 
wants. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  am  introducing  today  is 
intended  to  break  the  imp>asse  that  now 
exists  between  the  Navy  and  the  city  of 
San  Diego.  My  amendment  will  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  return  the  land  to  the  city  so  that  the 
city  may  then  lease  the  land  to  the 
Navy  as  was  originally  intended.  It  would 
then  be  possible  for  the  Navy  to  proceed 
with  its  plans  for  the  hospital. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  need  for  the 
hospital  and  given  the  concern  of  the 
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people  of  San  Diego  for  their  park.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  appropriate 
solution  to  the  present  dilemma.  I  hope 


day,  April  29,  1980.  Both  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  OfBce  Building. 
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international  agencies  and  more  than  a         "At  various  times,"  as  Dr.  Butler  says,     older  citizens  trying  to  exist  on  such  meager 
hundred  corporations.  It  will  be  attended     "we  have  been  a  society  with  generous     incomes,  uitie  wonaer  we  see  some  oioer 
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people  of  San  Diego  for  their  park.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  appropriate 
solution  to  the  present  dilemma  I  hope 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  my 
amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Amendment  No.   1718 

On  page  51.  between  lines  22  and  23.  Insert 
the  following: 

REAL    ESTATE   TRANSACTION.    SAN   OIZGO. 
CALirOBNTA 

Sec.  (a)    The   Secretary  of  the   Navy 

(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  amend  the  declaration  of  taking  which 
was  signed  by  him  on  December  26.  1979, 
was  filed  In  Civil  Action  No  80-002 1-E  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California  pursuant  to 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  by  sec- 
tion 809  of  the  Military  Construction  Author- 
ization Act,  1980  (93  Stat.  950).  and  con- 
demned for  the  use  of  the  United  States  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  city  of  San 
Diego,  California,  in  and  to  a  certain  tract 
of  land  consisting  of  40  acres,  more  or  less. 
In  Balboa  Park.  San  Ertego,  California.  The 
Secretary  may  amend  such  declaration  of 
taking  by  substituting  for  the  estate 
described  in  such  declaration  a  leasehold 
estate  in  such  tract  of  land  for  a  term  of 
75  years  for  the  uses  and  purposes  set  forth 
In  section  809  of  such  Act.  The  amendment 
of  the  declaration  of  taking  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  protect 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  city  of  San  Diego. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  convey  to  the  city 
of  San  Diego,  In  consideration  In  whole  or 
In  part  for  the  acquisition  under  subsection 
(a) ,  all  right,  title  and  Interest  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  lesser  Interest,  In  and  to  all 
or  any  part  of  the  real  property  (Including 
Improvements  thereon)  of  the  Naval 
Regional  Medical  Center,  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, that  has  been  conveyed,  leased,  or 
otherwise  made  available  to  the  United 
States  by  the  city  of  San  Dle^  (other  than 
the  property  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
declaration  of  taking  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)). 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  con- 
struct a  Navy  hospital  or  medical  center  on 
the  lands  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and 
to  use  such  lands  for  related  purposes,  not- 
withstanding the  acquisition  of  a  leasehold 
estate  for  a  term  of  75  years  In  such  lands 
rather  than  the  acquisition  of  all  right,  title, 
and  Interest  as  provided  In  section  809  (a) 
of  the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act,  1980  (93  Stat.  950). 

(d)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  section  809  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authortzatlon  Act.  1980  (93  Stat  950) 
shall  apply  to  the  amended  acquisition 
authorized  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
coMmtttei:  on  governmental  affairs 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  continue  hearings 
on  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1980.  to 
reorganize  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, on  Friday.  April  25,  and  Tues- 


day, April  29,  1980.  Both  hearings  will 
begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3302  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  OfBce  Building. 

On  Friday,  April  25.  witnesses  will  in- 
clude Dexter  Peach,  Director  of  the  En- 
ergy and  Minerals  Division,  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office:  William  C. 
Anders,  vice  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Aircraft  Equipment  Division. 
General  Electric  Comoany;  Russell 
Peterson,  president.  National  Audubon 
Society;  and  Attorney  William  Doub. 

On  Tuesday,  April  29.  witnesses  will 
include  Mitchell  Rogovin.  author  of 
"Three  Mile  Island;  A  Report  to  the 
Commissioners  and  the  Public";  and 
Governor  Bruce  Babbit  of  Arizona,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Isljind 
I  Kemeny  Commission ' .  If  you  have  any 
questions  concerning  the  hearings,  please 
contact  Len  Weiss  at  4-2627.» 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources  has  scheduled 
a  hearing  on  Wednesday,  April  30.  1980. 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  4232  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  the  following 
nominations; 

Steven  A.  Minter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education; 

Thomas  K,  Minter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education,  Department 
of  Education ; 

P.  James  Rutherford,  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Educational  Research  and  Improvement, 
Department  of  Education.* 

committee    on    GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  a  hearing  that  will  be  held 
by  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. On  Thursday.  May  1.  1980,  Post- 
master General  William  F.  P.olger  will 
present  the  Postal  Service's  annual  re- 
port to  Congress.  This  hearing  will  begin 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  357  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building, 

After  the  Postmaster  General  has  de- 
livered his  annual  report,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation. 
and  Federal  Services  will  continue  on 
with  hearings  on  the  Postal  Service  Act 
of  1980,  S.  2558  and  H.R.  79, 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding 
these  hearings,  please  be  in  touch  with 
the  subcommittee  at  224-2627. • 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR   COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hear  and  consider  a 
nominee  to  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

I  am  adnsed  that  this  request  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority,  and  it  has  the 
initials  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  on  the  paper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  SELF-SUFFICIENCY 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  intense  interest  in  the 
United  States — and  around  the  world — 
in  developing  energy  self-sufficiency, 

A  vital  resource  in  this  regard  is  bio- 
energy.  This  word  is  not  yet  in  the  dic- 
tionary, but  it  will  be,  Bioenergy  is  the 
term  used  to  describe  the  energy  ob- 
tained from  recently  living  organic 
material — biomass — by  direct  burning 
or  by  thermochemical  or  microbial  con- 
version to  hydrocarbon  or  alcohol  fuels. 
Properly  developed,  it  may  provide  as 
much  as  15  percent  of  America's  energy 
needs  on  a  renewable  basis  by  the  year 
2000 — and  much  more  in  the  long  run, 

Bioma~.s  includes  trees,  crops  and  their 
residues,  manures,  seaweeds,  algae  and 
urban  wastes.  Not  included  are  coal,  oil, 
and  natural  gas — living  matter  which 
was  fossilized  by  natural  processes  ages 
ago.  Bioenergy  is  captured  from  the  sun 
by  photosynthesis — converting  carbon 
dioxide,  water,  and  nutrients  into  plants 
which  man  can  harvest  and  use  for  food, 
fuel  and  many  other  purposes.  Here  are 
some  interesting  facts  on  bioenergy. 

Plant  material  may  well  be  able  to 
provide  15  percent  or  more  of  the  energy 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  It  pres- 
ently provides  14  percent  of  the  energy 
used  throughout  the  world. 

The  total  U.S.  standing  biomass  is 
equivalent  to  about  25  times  the  total 
energy  consumed  in  the  United  States 
each  year. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  U.S.  standing 
biomass  is  in  the  forest.  Forests  cover  an 
estimated  one-third  of  the  land  in  the 
United  States.  Cloning  and  genetic  selec- 
tion promise  to  increase  the  productivity 
of  American  forests.  Wood  already  is  an 
important  energy  source  in  many  re- 
gions; and  the  forest  products  industry 
now  derives  over  50  percent  of  its  energy 
from  wood  wastes. 

Annual  U.S.  production  of  bioma-ss  is 
equivalent  to  some  95  quads  (Quadrillion 
British  thermal  units  or  Btu»,  or  120 
percent  of  our  total  annual  energy  con- 
sumption. Most  of  this  simply  rots  away. 
providing  humus  and  nutrients. 

Current  U.S.  consumption  of  bioenergy 
totals  over  2  quads — including  50  mil- 
lion cords  of  firewood  being  burned  an- 
nually in  home  fireplaces  and  wood- 
stoves  out  of  77.7  quads  of  total  energy 
consumed. 

Coupled  with  reforestation,  burning 
biofuels  avoids  the  buildup  of  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  caused  by  burn- 
ing petroleum,  natural  gas,  or  coal. 

Burning  biofuels  also  avoids  the  dis- 
charge   of    atmospheric    sulfur    dioxide 

•  and  the  "acid  rain"  effect)  which  may 
often  result  from  burning  many  types  of 
coal  and  oil. 

Biomass  growth  can  be  used  to  purify 
waste  water  for  recycling.  I  would,  there- 
fore, like  to  call  attention  to  an  impor- 
tant World  Congress  and  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Atlanta  on  April  21  to  24.  This 
event  is  sponsored  by  17  U.S.  Government 
agencies,  the  United  Nations,  and  9  other 
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international  agencies  and  more  than  a 
hundred  corporations.  It  will  be  attended 
by  well  over  a  thousand  scientists,  tech- 
nicians, and  academicians. 

The  meeting  is  managed  by  the  Bio- 
Energy  Council  in  Washington,  a  non- 
profit organization  created  with  support 
from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  iounaation 
to  serve  as  an  information  center  on 
bioenergy  and  assist  national  and  inter- 
national activities  in  this  field.  The 
Georgia  Institute  of  Technology  in  At- 
lanta is  the  local  host  organization  lor 
the  conference. 

The  Congress  and  Exposition  have  at- 
tracted widespread  international  atten- 
tion. Major  presentations  will  be  made 
by  teams  of  experts  from  the  People's 
Republic  of  Chma,  Sweden,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, France,  Denmark,  India,  Israel, 
Egypt,  the  Philippines,  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  Nations. 

Well  over  a  hundred  commercial  and 
government  organizations,  domestic  and 
international,  wUl  display  and  demon- 
strate their  bioenergy  equipment,  tech- 
niques, services,  and  pubhcations.  There 
will  be  large  government  and  industry 
exhibits  from  Brazil,  Sweden.  France, 
and  Canada  and  a  coordinated  exhibit 
by  14  U.S.  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  Nation  is  going 
to  overcome  our  critical  energy  problems, 
we  must  explore  all  alternative  sources. 
I  believe  that  this  conference  will  be 
beneficial  in  highhghting  the  potential 
of  biomass  in  the  United  States  and  the 
international  commimity,  and  I  appreci- 
ate having  the  opportunity  to  call  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.* 


AN  AFFIRMATION  OF  AGING 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday  the  Washington  Cathedral  held 
a  service  to  affirm  aging.  This  unique  and 
very  moving  celebration  provided  an  im- 
portant reminder  to  us  of  the  debt  we 
owe  our  elderly  and  of  the  spiritual  riches 
we  can  derive  from  them.  It  also  under- 
lined our  society's  faUure  to  deal  hu- 
manely, much  less  creatively,  with  our 
growing  population  of  the  aging. 

The  Reverend  Charles  Martin,  Canon 
of  the  Cathedral,  was  the  celebrant  at 
this  remarkable  service  and  Dr.  Robert  N. 
Butler,  Director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Aging  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  dehvered  the  sermon. 

In  his  informed  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress. Dr.  Butler  warned  that  our  con- 
temporary politics  of  austerity  imperil 
not  only  older  Americans  but  all  those 
"whose  positions  are  weakest  •  •  *  who 
can  do  the  least  to  alter  their  circum- 
stances; namely,  children,  older  people, 
the  minorities,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped •  •  "'He  summoned  us  to  con- 
sider this  great  truth  that;  "Ultimately 
all  our  choices  are  moral,  even  when 
clothed  in  political  and  economic  dress," 

In  seeking  ways  to  renew  our  national 
self^onfldence  as  we  reflect  on  the 
choices  before  us  for  solving  the  very 
difficult  economic,  social,  and  diplomatic 
problems  that  confront  th's  Nation,  we 
would  do  well  to  take  up  Dr.  Butler's  call 
to  the  Nation  to  "overwhelm  our  self- 
indulgence  by  self -discipline." 


"At  various  times, "  as  Dr.  Butler  says, 
"we  have  been  a  society  with  generous 
sympathies,  but  we  have  lost  our  con- 
fidence and  our  good  will.  We  feel  out  of 
control  and  so  resist  accountabihty. "  He 
continues : 

It  Is  dlfBcult  to  give  up  our  individual  ad- 
vantage and  our  vested  Interests.  It  Is  far 
easier  to  accept  the  misfortunes  of  others 
and  to  attribute  them  to  general  economic 
conditions.  However,  there  comes  a  time 
when  our  luxuries  become  crimes,  when  we 
must  be  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of  our  ad- 
vantages and  Join  In  partnership  In  a  reln- 
vlgorated,  energetic  and  freedom-loving  so- 
ciety which  counts  the  least  among  us  as 
important  as  any  of  us  and  certainly  abides 
by  the  ancient  appreciation  that  our  elders 
must  be  provided  with  the  necessary  material 
Ingredients  that  give  substance  to  the 
terms — honor  and  respect. 

It  seems  to  me  that  time  has  come  in 
America.  Dr.  Butler's  sermon  illumines 
the  road  we  must  travel  toward  national 
salvation  and  I  ask  that  it  be  prmted  at 
this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

The  sermon  follows ; 

The  Triumph  of  Survivorship 

As  a  nation,  we  have  lost  our  confidence. 
Observe  our  confused  personal  beliefs,  un- 
certain social  structures  and  volatile  jxjl- 
Itics — and  our  newly  fortified  but  pre-qxlst- 
ent  negativism  toward  age,  toward  our  elders. 

Even  before  recent  fears  regarding  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  our  nation,  we  wit- 
nessed a  disturbing  new  ethic  arise — a  rather 
different  view  from  that  of  the  Command- 
ment "Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother." 
Moreover,  we  have  seen  one  national  maga- 
zine recently  publish  an  article  with  the 
title  on  Its  cover  "America's  Elderly,  Can 
We  Afford  Them?"  Apparently,  we  might  also 
disregard  Psalms.  Chapter  71,  Verse  9: 

"Cast  me  not  off  in  the  time  of  old  age; 
forsake  me  not  when  my  strength  falleth." 

Another  national  magazine  carries  a  lead 
article  "Old  vs.  Young  In  Florida.  Preview  of 
an  Aging  America." 

According  to  many  of  those  who  speak  and 
write  about  the  "graying  of  our  nation"  and 
the  "social  and  economic  burden  of  our 
aged,"  we  can  no  longer  continue  present  lev- 
els of  support  for  our  nation's  elderly — 
which  means  in  concrete  translation— for  our 
mothers  and  fathers;  our  uncles  and  our 
aunts;  our  teachers,  models  and  mentors;  our 
elders  who  contributed  to  the  building  of 
our  nation:  and,  I  would  stress,  ultimately 
our  own  future  selves,  since  ultimatelv  we 
will  all  grow  old  if  we  survive. 

As  a  nation,  we  used  to  feel  superior  to 
some  few  nomadic  and  really  quite  poor 
societies  that  abandon  their  older  people  on 
Ice  floes  or  mountain  tops. 

But  if  we  follow  the  recent  expression  of 
views  to  their  ultimate  conclusion,  we  might 
ourselves  be  fast  reaching  that  position  and 
with  far  less  reason.  Have  we  become  so  poor 
that  we  are  forced  to  further  restrict  the 
support  of  America's  elderly,  even  abandon 
them? 

For  those  who  might  think  that  the  eco- 
nomic status  of  our  elderly  Is  substantial, 
who  may  have  a  mental  Image  of  tennls- 
playlng  retirees  In  the  warmth  of  our  south 
and  southwest,  let  me  note  that  of  our  fami- 
lies headed  by  an  older  person  (defined  as 
65  and  above),  the  median  income  is  $195 
per  week  ("median"  means  50  percent  fall 
below  and  50  percent  above  that  figure) .  For 
unrelated  older  individuals,  which  means 
usually  women  who  are  living  alone  or  with 
nonrelatlves,  the  median  income  Is  W3  per 
week.  TTiese  figures  are  worse  for  racial/ 
ethnic  minorities.  It  Is  easy  Indeed  to  un- 
derstand   the   struggle   for   survival   of   our 


older  citizens  trying  to  exist  on  such  meager 
incomes.  Little  wonaer  we  see  some  oloer 
people  ourrowlng  among  the  ruins  of  our 
inner  cities  or  gieanmg  among  the  farm 
ueias  of  our  land 

It  Is.  of  course,  not  only  older  Americans 
who  are  emperUed  by  our  contemporary  poli- 
tics of  austerity.  This  Is  a  period  In  which 
those  of  us  who  are  more  fortunate  are  ask- 
ing those  who  are  less  fortunate  to  practice 
austerity;  those  whose  positions  are  weak- 
est, that  is  who  can  do  the  least  to  alter 
their  circumstances;  namely.  children, 
older  people,  the  minorities,  the  poor,  the 
handicapped,  the  mentally  Ul — all  of  those 
who  are  disadvantaged,  either  through  un- 
equal starts  in  life  or  who.  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  became  adversly  affected  over 
the  course  of  their  lives  through  disability, 
disease,  or  the  economic  conditions  of  the 
country — in  other  words,  are  victims  of  In- 
dividual life  experiences  or  of  general  social 
and  economic  catastrophes. 

In  principle.  In  a  democracy  we  all  enter 
into  a  compact  of  faith  with  our  own  Instru- 
mentality. caUed  Government.  It  Is  a  twc^- 
way  street.  We  are  accountable  to  Govern- 
ment; and  Government  Is  accountable  to  us 
This  should  apply  in  the  worst  of  times  as 
well  as  the  best  of  times.  The  Instrumen- 
tality of  Government,  presumably,  Is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  both  national  and  In- 
dividual contlngenclas. 

To  preserve  our  liberties,  vigilance  over 
our  government  Is  essential.  However,  when 
mistrust  and  disbelief  In  one's  own  govern- 
ment obtains  a  certain  threshold,  there  are 
serious  dangers  from  within  through  social 
unrest,  which  can  be  as  siignlficanl  as  dan- 
gers from  without.  TTien,  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernance is  Jeopardized,  perhaps  the  more  so 
as  traditions,  ethical  systems,  religious  views 
and  values  are  questioned  Of  course,  we 
should  and  must  always  be  In  the  process  of 
reassessing  our  cultural  and  spiritual  values 
However,  we  must  also  remember  that  ulti- 
mately all  of  our  choices  are  moral,  even 
when  clothed  In  political  and  economic  dress 

We  should  not  casually  ask  or  God  what 
we  should  expect  of  ourselves  Our  respon- 
sibilities are  that  of  a  perishable  species  in 
B  world  of  perishable  resources 

Psalm   Chapter   90.   Verse    1.   says: 

"Lord,  thou  has  been  our  dwelling  place 
in  all  generations 

Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth 
or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
thou  art  God. 

Thou  tumeth  man  to  destruction  " 

And  the  Psalm  90  continues,  noting  that 
Ufe  quickly  passes  and  files  away:  "...  so 
leach  us  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apniv  our  hearts  unto  wisdom." 

We.  who  are  fortunate,  cannot  continue 
any  longer  anv  self-nltylng  view  of  the  bur- 
den of  age  of  long  life  of  our  elders  and  those 
who  may  require  our  generosity,  or  rather  our 
Just  and  appropriate  helo  We  cannot  mind- 
lessly continue  a  politics  of  austerity 
Rather,  collectively  we  must  share  in  any 
austerity  that  Is  Imposed.  It  must  be  shared 
bv  both  the  private  and  the  public  sectors 
Indeed,  each  of  us  as  Individuals  and  as  we 
organize  collectively  In  various  groupings 
must  meet  the  special  economic  challenge 
of  our  times. 

Saint  Luke.  Chapter  21,  Verses  1.  2.  and 
3: 

"And  He  looked  up  and  saw  the  rich  men 
casting  their  gifts  Into  the  treasury.  And  he 
saw  also  a  certain  poor  widow  casting  In 
thither  two  mites,  And  he  said.  Of  a  truth 
1  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  have 
cast  In  more  than  they  all." 

A  new  Spartanlsm  Is  called  for  We  must 
be  tough  on  ourselves  If  we  do  so.  we  In 
fact  reaffirm  the  primary  value  of  life.  We 
must  give  up  feeling  anxious  and  resentful 
that  we  can  no  longer  command  a  dlspro- 
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portlonately  high  percentage  of  the  world's 
resources — five  percent  of  its  people,  forty 
percent   of  Its   resources — paraphrasing   Ec- 


pretend  that  somehow  or  other  we  will  not 
grow  old. 

The  generations  must  Increasingly  collab- 


However,  there  comes  a  time  w*hen  our  lux- 
uries become  crimes,  when  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  some  of  our  advantages  and 
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cost  impact  on  air  carriers  and  airports,  and 
the  FAA  was  unclear  about  the  reasons  why 


The  Illegal  Alien  Soviet  Union,  and  numerous  other  coun- 

With   more  than  800.000   illegal   Mexican     tries.  They  prohibit  placing  weapons  of 
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portlonately  high  percentage  of  the  world's 
resources — five  percent  of  Its  people,  forty 
percent  of  Its  resources — -paraphrasing  Ec- 
cleslastes.  Chapter  3.  Verse  9— the  profit  of 
the  earth  Is  for  all. 

This  Is  not  a  Jeremiah,  rather  I  suggest 
we  may  gain  dramatically  from  reshuffling 
oxir  values.  We  may  overcome  the  contem- 
porary debilitation  of  the  spirit,  overwhelm 
our  self-Indulgence  by  self-dlsclpllne  Our 
concern  for  all  elements  of  our  population 
Is  also  a  declaration  for 'national  security. 
We  must  once  again  enjoy  a  collective,  posi- 
tive, national  popular  will.  Such  renewed 
national  confidence  is  as  Important,  more 
Important,  than  MX  Mobile  Missiles  and 
provides  us  with  the  ultimate  defense 
against  any  aggressors  or  false  ideas 

This  Is  the  century  In  which  nearly  every 
human  being  throughout  the  world  has  the 
potential  at  least  of  experiencing  every 
period  of  the  course  of  life  cycle.  This  Is  the 
century  of  age.  of  long  life,  the  century  of 
the  multlgeneratlonal  family.  When  our 
great  Republic  was  founded  In  1776.  only  20 
percent  of  newborn  babies  ever  survived  Into 
old  age  Now  80  percent  do.  A  ten  year  old 
In  this  country  In  1920  had  a  40  percent 
chance  of  having  two  or  four  grandparents 
alive,  now  a  75  percent  chance  This  demo- 
graphic revolution,  this  revolutionary  tri- 
umph of  survival.  Is  the  result  of  extraor- 
dinary cultural,  social  and  economic,  and 
medical  progress.  We  should  exalt  and  not 
despair  There  have  been  such  striking  re- 
ductions In  maternal,  childhood,  and  Infant 
mortality  and  In  deaths  from  heart  disease 
and  stroke  in  the  post-merldlan  period  of 
life. 

We  should  take  pride  In  the  triumphant 
change  In  the  age  composition  of  our  society 
We  shotild  take  it  as  a  challenge  and  be  as 
Imaginative  and  perhaps  even  more  compas- 
sionate than  In  responses  that  humankind 
has  undertaken  to  other  revolutionary  chal- 
lenges: the  opening  of  the  New  World,  the 
French  Revolution  and  Its  concerns  with 
fraternity,  equality,  liberty,  and  other  great 
human  rights;  the  industrlal-technologlcal- 
sclentlflc  revolution 

We  are  still  responding  to  all  three  rev- 
olutions; for  example,  we  still  wrestle  with 
the  legacy  of  economic  Instability,  struc- 
tural unemployment,  industrial  pollution, 
the  separation  of  the  family  from  the  work 
place,  etc  .  that  followed  the  Industrial  rev- 
olution Initiated  some  two  centuries  ago. 

Is  It  so  surprising  that  we  must  alter  our 
social  Institutions,  our  work  and  retirement 
practices,  our  health  care  arrangements,  our 
income  maintenance  systems  to  meet  the  In- 
creasing absolute  number  and  relative  pro- 
portion of  older  people'  Is  It  so  surprising 
that  this  would  take  time?  Isn't  it  essential 
that  our  response  be  more  than  economic  and 
depend  ultimately  upon  fundamental  hu- 
man and  religious  values'' 

This  challenge  of  age  of  the  long  life  must 
not  only  be  met  by  society  in  some  abstract 
sense  or  by  government  in  some  Instrumental 
sense  but  by  each  of  us  Individually  In  our 
relationship  to  our  older  family  members 
and  the  elders  of  our  society:  but  there  are 
broad  Interlocking  resionslbllltles  of  the 
generations  as  well  All  generations  must 
contribute.  Including  older  persons  The  lat- 
ter have  a  great  responsibility,  still,  to  be 
active  In  their  communities  They  must  not 
be  passive:  they  must  use  whatever  power 
they  have  on  behalf  of  the  common  good 
They  must  utilize  their  cumulative  life  ex- 
periences Whether  contemplative  and  or 
actlon-orlented.  they  must  serve  their  so- 
ciety. We  cannot  afford  a  stagnant  older  pop- 
ulation They  must  play  a  role,  whatever 
and  however  It  might  conceivably  be. 

The  young  and  the  middle-aged  have  a 
particular  resconslblUty  to  overcome  the 
powerful  human  tendency  to  deny  age.  to 


pretend  that  somehow  or  other  we  will  not 
grow  old. 

The  generations  must  Increasingly  collab- 
orate. Their  opportunity  must  be  facili- 
tated by  our  Institutions,  Including  our 
churches  and  our  media.  We  must  not  con- 
done or  suggest  Inner-generational  conflict. 
All  too  frequently,  there  are  those  who  gen- 
erate scare  stories  like  those  concerning 
running  out  of  Social  Security  trust  funds. 
or  the  need  for  burdensome  taxes.  There  are 
real  questions  which  require  constructive 
debates  and  there  are  needs  for  solutions;  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  our  humanity. 

Our  society  cries  out  for  new  direction,  for 
new  social  and  economic  ideas  and  policies, 
for  a  more  effective  quest  for  social  equity. 
As  important  as  have  been  our  efforts  to  ob- 
tain equal  rights  for  our  racial  minorities, 
women,  and  our  elders,  we  must  define  even 
further  the  goals  of  social  and  economic  Jus- 
tice, doing  so  with  basic  values  to  guide  us. 
We  In  medicine  and  science  have  special 
responsibilities.  The  present  awesome  eco- 
nomic realities  are  superimposed  upon  com- 
mon wrenching  changes  and  strains  asso- 
ciated with  old  age — bereavement,  loneli- 
ness, disease,  disabilities. 

The  new  field  of  geriatrics  Is  concerned 
with  health  promotion,  disease  prevention, 
diagnosis,  treatment  and  care  to  be  pro- 
vided in  a  knowledgeable  and  sensitive  way 
to  our  older  citizens.  The  new  science  of 
gerontology  is  devoted  to  unraveling  the  mys- 
teries of  how  we  age  and  what  makes  us 
old.  but  also  with  the  antecedents  of  suc- 
cessful aging  and  the  quality  of  life  as  well 
as  longevity. 

Fundamental  geronotologlcal  research  Is  a 
positive  effort  to  understand  what  old  age 
Is  and  will  become.  Along  with  the  practice 
of  geriatrics,  the  discovery  and  application 
of  new  knowledge  through  geronotology  will 
be  helpful  to  all  older  people  now  as  well 
as  their  children  and  grandchildren — eradi- 
cate, for  Instance,  senile  degeneration  of  the 
brain,  Alzheimer's  d'sease.  post-menopausal 
susceptibility  to  broken  bones,  and  other 
debilities  of  age. 

There  is  the  responsibility  for  a  competent 
ministry  among  older  people.  Our  ministry 
must  not  be  silent  when  It  Is  important  to 
speak.  It  must  not  be  patronizing  but  rather 
collaborate  with  older  parishioners,  under- 
stand the  true  circumstances  of  age.  affirm 
and  celebrate  life  as  a  gift,  and  be  broadly 
concerned  with  tomorrow's  old  people  as  well 
as  with  yesterday's  children.  Our  clergy  must 
deal  with  Its  own  fears  of  aging  and  death 
and  not  avoid  pastoral  visiting  and  distress- 
ing social  realities.  We  must  expand  and  apply 
hospice  concepts  and  practices. 

By  the  year  2000.  one-third  of  all  Episco- 
palians will  be  over  65  years  of  age — not  un- 
like other  denominations. 

Our  churches  must  take  direct  public  lea- 
dership in  ending  for  once  and  for  all  the 
sorry  nursing  home  conditions  in  our  land, 
the  only  nation  in  which  such  commercialized 
care  of  the  elders  prevails.  We  must  also  end 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral  business — in  the 
aggregate  annual  figures  the  costs  for  one 
day's  events,  funeral  and  burial — are  over 
one-third  of  the  nursing  home  costs  for  a 
full  year!  In  addition,  we  must  end  racial 
and  economic  segregation  in  our  church 
homes  for  the  aged — throwing  out  older  peo- 
ple from  our  church  homes  when  they  run 
out  of  their  own  funds  and  must  turn  to 
Medicaid. 

At  various  times,  we  have  been  a  society 
with  generous  sympathies,  but  we  have  lost 
our  confidence  and  our  good  will  We  feel 
out  of  control  and  so  resist  accountability. 
It  is  difficult  to  give  up  our  Individual  ad- 
vantage and  our  vested  interests.  It  Is  far 
easier  to  accept  the  misfortunes  of  others 
and  to  attribute  them  to  general  economic 
conditions. 


However,  there  comes  a  time  •w'hen  otir  lux- 
uries become  crimes,  when  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  ssu;rlfice  some  of  our  advantages  and 
Join  in  partnership  in  a  revlnvlgorated,  ener- 
getic, freedom-loving  society  which  counts 
the  leist  among  us  as  Important  as  any  of  us 
and  certainly  abides  by  the  ancient  apprecia- 
tion that  our  elders  must  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  material  Ingredients  that  give 
substance  to  the  terms — honor  ar..I  respect. 

This  Is  the  century  of  triumphant  survival 
into  old  ape,  but  survival  Tper  se  is  not  enough 
Each  of  us  is  accountable  for  the  quality  of 
the  last  days  of  life  for  us  all. 

We  all  have  much  to  do!  9 


FAA  SECURITY  REGULATIONS 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL,  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  has  always  done  an 
excellent  job  in  protecting  and  develop- 
ing the  Nation's  airports  and  air  trans- 
portation service.  There  are  times,  how- 
ever, when  any  bureaucracy  pressed  for 
time  fails  to  calculate  the  total  possible 
impact  of  its  actions  on  certain  sectors 
of  society.  The  FAA's  recently  proposed 
security  regulations  will  have  an  enor- 
mous economic  impact  on  small  and  me- 
dium air  taxi  operators  and  the  airports 
they  serve.  These  regulations  have  not 
yet  been  issued  in  final  form,  but  all  in- 
dications are  that  they  might  be  pub- 
lished in  final  with  very  little  change 
from  the  proposed  version.  The  FAA  is 
conducting  a  medium-term  study,  ex- 
pected to  appear  in  December  1980,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  these  regu- 
lations should  be  adjusted  due  to  the 
financial  impact  they  could  have  on  small 
airports  nationwide, 

I  recently  submitted  testimony  to  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  insure  that  the 
December  study  is  comprehensive  and 
accurate  and  that  no  regulations  are  im- 
plemented until  Congress  has  had  a 
chance  to  review  them  in  conjunction 
with  the  economic  evidence. 

I  ask  that  my  April  17  testimony  on 
this  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
Nation's  air  taxi  operators  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows : 
Testimony  of  Senator  Mike  Gravel 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  opportunity  to  appear  here  today  on  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  many  small  air 
taxi  and  airport  operators  in  the  country. 

This  matter  concerns  the  economic  impact 
on  Alaska  and  several  other  states  of  FAA's 
recently  proposed  security  regulations  for 
conunuter  air  carriers  and  the  airports  they 
serve.  The  final  regulations  have  not  yet 
been  published,  and  ordinarily  I  would  wait 
until  these  regulations  had  been  Issued  In 
their  final  form  before  taking  a  legislative 
course  of  action  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  my 
concerns  and  those  of  a  large  body  of  my 
constituents. 

But  I  am  frankly  worried  about  the  regu- 
lations which  may  eventually  be  issued  by 
FAA.  Indications  are  that  they  could  differ 
very  little  from  the  original  version.  The  FAA 
-showed  a  singular  lack  of  response  to  a  2,000 
page  Docket  accumulated  during  the  public 
comment  period  on  these  regulations.  In  ad- 
dition, a  preliminary  report  meant  to  Justify 
the  imposition  of  such  regulations  Issued  by 
FAA  demonstrated  considerable  FAA  confu- 
sion about  the  nationwide  economic  Impact 
its  regulations  could  have. 

The   report  seriously   underestimated   the 
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cost  Impact  on  air  carriers  and  airports,  and 
the  FAA  was  unclear  about  the  reasons  why 
such  errors  occurred.  Presumably,  it  was 
not  understood  by  FAA  what  the  normal 
practices  are  at  small  airports  that  serve 
commuters  of  20  60  seats.  Under  the  pro- 
posed regulations,  these  airports  will  become 
subject  to  fencing  and  other  requirements 
found  In  Part  107  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Regulations,  and  many  of  them  do  not  nor- 
mally fence  off  air  carriers.  Part  107  tends  to 
require  other  expensive  investments  which 
when  applied  to  the  commuter-sized  air- 
lines can  fast  become  exorbitant  for  both 
the  carriers  and  the  airports. 

Some  airports  being  served  by  air  carriers 
with  20-60  seats  may  also  have  to  make 
capital  Investments  other  than  those  re- 
quired by  Part  107  to  achieve  full  compliance 
with  the  propo,sed  security  regulations. 
FAA's  estimated  expenditures  "for  such  com- 
pliance were  woefully  unrealistic  according 
to  a  consensus  of  opinion,  even  within  FAA. 

As  a  consequence  of  reactions  to  the  re- 
port, I  was  encouraged  by  FAA's  willingness 
to  back  away  from  issuing  the  regulations 
as  proposed,  and  to  Institute  proceedings  for 
a  major  survey  and  cost  impact  study  to  be 
completed  by  December  1980.  I  hope  this 
survey  will  contain  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  affected  airports  and  air  carriers  in 
Alaska,  and  will  reduce  costs  to  a  realistic 
level  for  small  Alaskan  communities  or.  If 
this  is  impossible,  waive  the  regulations  al- 
together. 

I  appear  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  take  the  precautionary  meas- 
ure of  prohibiting  the  expenditure  of  public 
monies  to  Implement  these  regulations  until 
the  December  1980  survey  and  report,  to- 
gether with  the  new  regulations,  have  been 
reviewed  by  concerned  members  of  Congress 
This  is  simply  to  Insure  that  the  Department 
makes  a  full  survey  and  meets  the  legitimate 
concerns  of  many  airlines  and  airports 
around  the  country  and  that  the  cost  of 
these  regulations  be  reasonable  and  fair.  I 
do  not  expect  anything  less  than  reasonable 
and  fair  regulations  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  but  I  would  like  to  make 
sure  that  greater  effort  Is  taken  to  address 
these  concerns  than  was  taken  between  Jan- 
uary and  March. 

I  do  hope,  therefore,  that  some  language 
might  be  added  to  this  Appronriatlons  bill 
to  assure  that  the  concerns  of  Alaska  and 
several  other  states  are  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved bv  reoulring  Congressional  review  and 
approval  of  FAA's  full-scale  survey  and  sub- 
sequent regulations. » 


SUPPORT  GROWING  FOR  A  TEMPO- 
RARY WORKER  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  1.  1980.  I  had  a  series  of  articles 
about  illegal  aliens  from  the  Hutchinson 
News  in  Hutch in.son.  Kans..  printed  in 
the  Record.  These  articles  outlined  the 
impact  of  illegal  aliens  in  Kansas.  This 
same  paner  recently  published  an  article 
on  the  same  subject.  This  editorial  favor- 
ably mentions  S.  1427.  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Good  Neighbor  Act,  which  I, 
Senator  Goldwater,  and  Senator  Haya- 
KAWA  have  introduced  as  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  this  complex  problem.  This  bill  is 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Garn.  Hatfield, 
Laxalt,  Lugar.  McClure,  and  Pressler. 
This  bill  would  create  a  temporary 
worker  visa  program,  legalizing  now 
what  is  unenforceablv  illegal  and 
unworkable. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  editorial 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  editorial  follows: 
CXXVI 539— Part  7 


The  Illegal  Alien 

With  more  than  800.000  illegal  Mexican 
aliens  captured  merely  attempting  to  cross 
the  border  each  year,  the  problem  obviously 
has  become  large. 

It  also  has  become  Irlghtful. 

Frightful — because  of  the  opportunity  eco- 
nomic oppression  presents  to  those  on  this 
side  of  the  border  who  exploit  Illegal  aliens 
who  seek  the  great  escape  from  poverty. 

Frightful — because  the  Influx  causes  a  sit- 
uation in  the  U.S.  that  promotes  otherwise 
law-abiding  employers  to  break  laws,  both 
legal  and  humane. 

Frightful — because  an  estimated  6  million 
Illegal  aliens  from  Mexico  are  not,  but  could 
be,  making  a  complete  contribution  to  this 
covintry  as  working  taxpayers. 

While  undocumented  entry  Into  this 
nation  is  unlawful,  so  is  the  treatment  many 
Mexican  citizens  suffer  once  they  have 
crossed  the  border 

Their  escape  from  Mexico  offers  them  a 
glazed  glimpse  of  the  U,S.  and  a  grey  and  a 
rlublous  democracy. 

Present  immigration  laws,  while  necessary, 
aren't  working. 

There  Is  a  lack  of  enforcement  manpower, 
a  lack  of  money,  and  ultimately,  a  lack  of 
commitment.  It  is  a  helter-skelter  approach 
that  has  led  to  a  growing  US  population  of 
Hlspanlcs,  mast  of  them  from  Mexico,  that  Is 
expected  to  surpass  that  of  blacks  In  this 
decade. 

The  U.S.  can  no  longer  offer  Mexicans  a 
false  carrot  of  expectation  by  running  a 
sloppy  border  that  allows  a  nearly  unchecked 
exodus  into  this  country. 

The  options  are  clear: 

1.  We  can  close  the  border  more  effectively 
by  providing  a  human  wall  manned  by  thou- 
sands more  border  patrol  guards. 

2.  We  can  open  the  border  completely. 

3.  Or  we  can  open  the  border  on  a  limited 
basis  and  regulate  the  flow  of  people  that 
pass  through. 

Bills  have  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
and  House  which  would  establish  a  tem- 
porary worker  visa  program  allowing  a  lim- 
ited, but  legal,  fiow  of  Mexican  workers  into 
this  country. 

Both  bills,  while  not  providing  a  complete 
solution  to  a  growing  problem,  would  at  least 
relieve  some  of  the  pressure  on  the  border 
and  would  offer  employers  a  viable.  If  tem- 
porary, work  force. 

The  bills  would  also  offer  increased  oppor- 
tunity for  Mexican  and  American  citizens 
alike  to  function  within  the  law  and  for  more 
friendly  relations.* 


EARTH  DAY  1980 


•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  citi- 
zens throughout  our  Nation  are  cele- 
brating Earth  Day  with  events  ranging 
from  an  environmental  film  festival  in 
Alaska  to  a  3-day  environmental  fair  in 
Rhode  Island,  and  from  an  energy  con- 
servation symposium  in  Texas  to  shade 
tree  planting  in  Maine. 

As  we  all  know,  our  environmental 
problems  are  not  unique  to  the  United 
States.  That  is  why  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  we  are  celebrating  Earth 
Day  and  focusing  on  what  we  can  do  to 
protect  our  local,  national,  and  global 
environment. 

Many  years  ago,  I  anticipated  some  of 
the  concerns  we  now  have  about  our 
global  environment  and  took  the  unprec- 
edented step  of  initiating  a  series  of 
three  international  treaties  to  protect 
the  environment  and  our  future. 

Two  of  these  treaties  already  have 
been  ratified  by  the  United  States,  the 


Soviet  Union,  and  numerous  other  coun- 
tries. They  prohibit  placing  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  on  the  seak)ed  fioor  and 
prohibit  the  hostile  use  of  environmental 
modification  techniques. 

The  third  treaty  I  have  introduced 
would  require  countries  to  file  environ- 
mental assessments  with  the  United 
Nations  when  they  plan  projects  that 
could  aflect  the  environment  of  neigh- 
boring countries  or  the  global  commons. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Earth  Day  1980  will 
increase  the  momentum  of  the  past  dec- 
ade to  address  environmental  problems 
at  every  level,  including  this  vital  global 
level  reflected  in  the  third  treaty  I  have 
proposed. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Arms 
Control.  Oceans,  International  Opera- 
tions and  Environment,  I  am  all  too 
aware  of  the  fragility  of  our  global  en- 
vironment and  the  clear  need  for  inter- 
national action  to  save  endangered 
species,  preserve  unique  ecosystems  and 
reduce  worldwide  pollution. 

The  United  States  can  and  should  be 
a  leader  in  the  global  effort  to  preserve 
our  environment  and  secure  mankind's 
future.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to 
negotiate  with  other  countries  to  estab- 
lish sound  international  environmental 
policies.  We  must  continue  to  clean  our 
owTi  backyard. 

During  the  past  decade,  our  country 
has  made  great  strides  toward  cleaning 
up  our  polluted  air  and  water.  This 
progress  was  triggered  by  key  legislation, 
such  as  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  There  are  warning  signs, 
however,  that  these  costly  programs  face 
increasingly  difficult  times. 

We  must  concentrate  on  spending 
each  dollar  wisely,  but  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  goal  to  clean  up  the  en- 
vironmental damage  caused  by  decades 
of  neglect.  I  have  submitted  legislation 
to  revise  the  funding  formula  for  waste- 
water treatment  construction  grants 
with  both  these  goals  in  mind. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  funding 
formula  would  be  revised  to  clearly  re- 
flect our  Nation's  priorities  in  fighting 
water  pollution.  We  cannot  afford  in- 
effective spending,  either  in  financial 
or  environmental  terms.  The  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act  has  been  an  effective  tool  in 
cleaning  up  our  environment,  but  it  can 
and  should  be  improved  and  sharpened. 

We  also  face  the  frightfully  expensive 
problem  of  cleaning  up  and  containing 
the  improperly  disposed  hazardous  and 
toxic  wastes  that  present  potential 
threats  throughout  our  Nation.  Steps 
are  being  taken  to  assure  that  these 
wastes  are  properly  disposed  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  we  will  need  a  massive  infu- 
sion of  funds  to  clean  up  the  damage 
that  has  already  been  done. 

Congress  currently  is  considering  leg- 
islation to  set  up  a  "superfund"  that 
would  establish  an  industry  fee-based 
fund  for  this  purpose  and  that  would 
change  liability  laws  to  make  it  easier 
for  hazardous  and  toxic  waste  victims 
to  collect  damages.  I  endorsed  the  con- 
cept of  this  legislation  more  than  a  year 
ago  and  continue  to  support  it. 

All  of  these  efforts  on  the  global  and 
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national  effort  are  fueled  by  the  en- 
ergy, concern  and  active  support  of  citi- 
zens at  the  local  level  throughout  our 


ergy.  water,  transportation  and  other  Issues 
at  noon  In  Rogers  Hall  at  Brown. 
Other  events  there  include  solar,  wind  and 


Tons  of  deadly  radioactive  material  and 
about  a  million  gallons  of  radioactive  water 
still  sit  Inside  the  closed  nuclear  generating 
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contaminated.  The  task  was  supposed  to  be 

finished  by  now. 

GPU's  Mr.  Arnold  concedes  that  the  wa- 
ter cleanun  has  hp*»ii   "tniirhipr  Than  fint.ici- 


ability  to  cool  it  Is  lost.  Mr.  Arnold  says,  the     for  June,  unless  and  until  supplemental 
d^i^T  ""^  """"'"^  '°  '^"*'  ''^'''''     appropriations  are  provided. 
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national  effort  are  fueled  by  the  en- 
ergy, concern  and  active  support  of  citi- 
zens at  the  local  level  throughout  our 
country.  All  citizens  can  help  by  renew- 
ing their  support,  enlisting  their  neigh- 
bors and  increasing  the  activities  in 
their  communities  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Earth  Day  1980 
will  become  a  focal -point  for  renewed 
support  and  that  activities,  lil:e  those 
being  held  today  in  Rhode  Island  and 
throughout  the  Nation,  will  strengthen 
our  determination  to  make  this  fragile 
world  safe  and  rewarding  for  our  chil- 
dren and  future  generations. 

Todays  activities  in  Rhode  Island  are 
an  example  of  how  this  can  be  done  by 
every   citizen   and   as  a   tribute  to  the 
determined    organizers   who   have   ar- 
ranged this  nationwide  celebration. 

I  ask  that  an  article,  titled  "R.I.  To 
Observe  Earth  Day  With  Many  Events 
Tuesday"  i  Providence  Journal  of  April 
17,   1980 1    be  pnnted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

R.I.  To  Observe  E.^rth  Dat  WrrH  Mant 

Events  Titesdat 

(By  Robert  C.  Frederlksen) 

Providence. — Sunrise  and  sunset  services 
win  open  and  close  Rhode  Island's  part  of 
the  national  observance  of  Earth  Day,  1980, 
next  Tuesday. 

At  least  20  other  events  have  been  sand- 
wiched in  between  to  celebrate  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  day  when  thousands  of 
people  said  it  was  time  to  switch  from  "sav- 
aging to  saving"  our  environment. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  prom- 
ises to  be  a  "Blke-to-Work  •  on  Tuesday, 
sponsored  by  the  Rhode  Island  Bicycle  Coali- 
tion. 

Other  events,  including  a  conference  on 
Narragansett  Bay  research,  plantings  and  a 
hike,  will  stretch  the  observance  to  the  end 
of  the  week,  according  to  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Environmental  Management. 

Governor  Garrahy,  business,  environ- 
mental and  labor  leaders  are  to  speak  at  7 
p  m  Tuesdav  at  a  reception  atop  the  Hospi- 
tal Trust  Tower,  sponsored  by  the  Environ- 
mental Council  of  Rhode  Island,  represent- 
ing various  private  environmental  groups, 
and  DEM. 

But  most  Earth  Day.  1980.  observances  will 
be  grass-roots  affairs,  as  were  those  of  1970. 

Planned  events  include: 

On  Monday.  Ecology  Action  will  discuss 
neighborhood  zoning  at  noon  at  the  Wash- 
ington Park  Community  Center  at  Broad 
and  Wilson  Streets  and  at  the  DaVlnci  Cen- 
ter. Charles  Street,  at  2  p.m. 

The  group  also  has  invited  the  public  to 
attend  a  regular  board  meeting  at  7:30  p.m.. 
at  Its  offices   109  Mathewson  St. 

The  Wilbur  Smith  &  Associates  consulting 
firm  will  describe  potential  ridershlp  on  the 
proposed  East  Bay  rail  transit  system  at  the 
firms'   offices.   231    S.   Main  St.,  at  7:30  p.m. 

"An  Evening  With  the  Stars"  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Audubon  Society  at  6:30 
p  m  at  the  Caretunk  Wildlife  Refuge  In  Sea- 
konk  The  fee  is  SI  for  members.  $1.50  for 
non-members  and  50  cents  for  children  and 
the  elderly 

On  Tuesday.  6:30  a.m.  and  6:30  p.m.  sun- 
rise and  sunset  services  will  be  held  on  the 
Brown  University  green — an  hour  and  34 
minutes  after  the  actual  sunrise  and  four 
minutes  before  the  actual  sunset — to  attest 
to  the  religious  feelings  that  some  have 
about  the  day. 

A  panel  headed  by  Rep.  Mary  N  Kllmarx. 
chairman  of  the  General  Assembly's  Joint 
Environmental  Committee,  will  take  up  en- 


ergy, water,  transportation  and  other  issues 
at  noon  in  Rogers  Hall  at  Brown. 

Other  events  there  include  solar,  wind  and 
alternative  transportation  displays  from  10 
a.m.  to  2  p.m..  talks  on  water  at  10:30  a.m.  In 
Metcalf  Auditorium  and  at  4  pm.,  near  the 
green,  energy  workshops  at  2:30  and  4  p.m. 
near  the  green  and  a  recycling  march  from 
Sharpe  Refectory  to  the  Smith  Swim  Center 
at  3:25  p.m. 

The  Brown  Dance  Ensemble  will  perform 
during  the  morning  and  Circus  Wagon 
Troupe  at   10  a.m.,   both  also  on  the  green. 

"The  Great  Race"  will  have  pre-schoolers 
from  the  Rhode  Island  School  for  the  Deaf 
ride  a  tram  from  Union  Station  in  Providence 
to  Kingston  and  a  bus  back  to  see  which  Is 
faster  and  more  comfortable. 

Also,  the  Audubon  Society  of  Rhode  Island 
will  sponsor  a  "Run  for  Wildlife"  road  race 
for  various  ages  and  prizes  at  noon  at  the 
Caretunk  Refuge. 

Ecology  Action  for  Rhode  Island  will  spon- 
sor an  "Earth  Day  80  Fair"  with  demon- 
strations on  environmental  and  energy- 
related  topics,  such  as  solar  panels  and 
windmills,  from  11:30  a.m.  to  1:30  p.m.,  on 
Westminster  Mall. 

The  Rhode  Island  Lung  Association  will  be 
on  the  mall  during  the  same  period  to  per- 
form blood  tests  related  to  air  pollution. 

On  Wednesday,  natural  life  will  be  fea- 
tured In  a  walk  to  observe  the  courtship  of 
woodcock  beginning  at  6:30  p  m.  at  the 
Caretunk  Refuge.  Fees  are  50  cents  for  chil- 
dren and  the  elderly.  $1  for  members  and 
$1.50.  lor  nonmembers. 

On  Thursday,  the  Narragansett  Bay  re- 
search conference,  which  will  be  held 
through  Saturday,  will  begin  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rhode  Island  Bay  Campus,  Perry 
Road.  Narragansett. 

On  Friday,  there  will  be  Arbor  Day  ceremo- 
nies and  tree  plantings  on  the  State  House 
lawn  at  noon  and  at  the  Rhode  Island  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Cortina  Park  off  Hawkins 
Street  at  1  p.m. 

On  Saturday,  the  week-long  observances 
win  end  with  a  2  p.m.  "Hike  Into  History," 
a  look  at  historic  farms,  stone  mounds  and 
a  saw  mill  at  the  Parker  Woodland.  Members 
$1.50,  nonmembers  $2.50.^ 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND  ACCIDENT 
CONTINUES 

•  Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Mr.  President,  although 
it  has  been  over  a  year  since  the  acci- 
dent at  Three  Mile  Island  began,  the 
worst  may  be  yet  to  come.  Dealing  with 
the  million  gallons  of  radioactive  water, 
the  radioactive  gas,  and  the  damaged 
core  is  not  going  to  be  easy.  It  will  al- 
most surely  involve  further  releases  of 
dangerous  radioactivity,  perhaps  in 
greater  amounts  than  were  released  at 
the  start  of  the  accident. 

A  front-page  story  in  the  March  18. 
1980.  Wall  Street  Journal  explains  some 
of  the  problems  faced  by  those  who  are 
directly  involved  in  the  cleanup,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  us  who  are  serving  as  in- 
voluntary guinea  pigs  in  this  big  experi- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Mar.  18.  1980] 

A  Year  After  Accident,  Three  Mile  Island 

Is  Far  From  Cleaned  Up 

(By  John  R.  Emshwiller) 

Harrisbitrc.  Pa. — A  dangerous  phase  of  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  is  yet  to  come. 


Tons  of  deadly  radioactive  material  and 
about  a  million  gallons  of  radioactive-  water 
still  sit  inside  the  closed  nuclear  generating 
station,  situated  near  here  on  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  Crews  have  been  cleaning  up 
the  mess  since  shortly  after  the  accident 
occurred  almost  a  year  ago.  But  the  work 
has  run   into   troubles  from  the  start. 

Now  the  cleanup  is  months  behind  sched- 
tile.  Decontamination  equipment  has  failed 
to  perform  properly.  Radiation  protection  at 
the  site  has  been  loose,  resulting  in  over- 
exposure of  some  workers.  The  project  has 
run  into  roadblocks  from  federal  regulators 
and  from  worried  local  residents. 

If  the  situation  doesn't  improve,  serious 
new  problems  could  arise.  Large  parts  of  the 
plant  are  too  containinated  to  enter  for 
maintenance  work,  and  pieces  of  equipment 
have  been  falling  for  lack  of  care.  If  vital 
elements  of  the  reactor-cooling  or  radiation- 
containment  systems  break  down  some  fear 
a  reheating  of  the  reactor  core  or  the  release 
of  new  radiation  into  the  environment. 

"LOTS  OF  hazards  " 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  tough,  dirty  Job  with 
lots  of  hazards,  "  says  Clifford  L.  Jones,  head 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources. 

How  well  the  Job  is  done  could  aflect  the 
future  of  nuclear  power.  After  the  trauma 
of  the  accident  Itself,  nuclear-energy  advo- 
cates hardly  relish  the  prospect  of  a  botched 
cleanup  job.  "We  don't  want  to  leave  a  mon- 
ument to  the  worst  nuclear  accident  in  our 
commercial  history,"  says  Carl  Walske.  presi- 
dent of  the  Atomic  Industrial  Forum,  a 
major  nuclear-industry  trade  group. 

By  any  measure,  the  task  is  immense. 
Radioactive  debris,  including  the  partly 
melted  nuclear-fuel  core,  must  be  carefully 
removed  and  disposed  of.  Lingering  radia- 
tion will  have  to  be  thoroughly  scrubbed  off 
walls  and  equipment  by  workers  wearing 
protective  gear,  who  will  use  everything  from 
soap  and  water  to  sandblasters. 

About  1,700  workers  are  at  the  site.  Some 
are  building  or  outfitting  nearly  a  score  of 
new  structures  to  help  in  the  cleanup.  These 
range  from  a  laundry  for  decontaminating 
clothing  to  water  tanks  that  can  hold  a  total 
of  one  million  gallons. 

tears  to  CO 

General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  the  plant's 
owner,  is  in  charge  of  the  effort,  which  in- 
volves experts  from  dozens  of  companies 
and  government  agencies  GPU  estimates 
that  the  cleanup  will  take  three  to  four  more 
years  and  cost  $300  million  Restarting  the 
plant,  if  that  can  be  accomplished,  would 
cost  an  estimated  $100  million  more. 

Officials  involved  in  the  cleanup  say  that 
its  rockv  beginning  was  probably  unavoid- 
able and  that  progress  is  increasing  No  one. 
they  contend,  has  ever  undertaken  a  decon- 
tamination Job  quite  so  demanding.  "This  is 
a  unique  situation.  Given  that.  I'm  not  dis- 
satisfied with  the  ground  we've  covered." 
says  Robert  C.  Arnold,  head  of  CPU's  nuclear 
operations. 

Much  of  the  work  so  far  has  focused  on 
the  decontamination  of  buildings  near  the 
reactor.  In  the  accident  last  March  28,  a 
series  of  mechanical  failures  and  operator 
errors  caused  a  loss  of  cooling  water  and  & 
severe  overheating  of  the  reactor  The  auxil- 
iary buildings  took  in  some  400.000  gallons  of 
relatively  low-level   radioactive  water. 

FILTERING  THE   WATER 

Cleaning  up  that  water  has  proved  diffi- 
cult. Three  outside  contractors  came  up 
with  a  system  for  filtering  out  the  radiation 
to  make  the  water  safe  enough  for  disposal, 
but  the  system  hasn't  lived  uo  to  exoecta- 
tlons  Large  amounts  of  water  have  had  to 
be  cleaned  more  than  once.  As  a  result,  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  water  has  been  de- 
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conta.minated.  The  task  was  supposed  to  be 
finished  by  now. 

GPUs  Mr  Arnold  concedes  that  the  wa- 
ter cleanup  has  been  "touchier  than  antici- 
pated. "  but  he  says  the  problems  are  being 
worked  out.  With  proper  preparations,  he 
says,  the  system  now  is  "very  effective."  Oth- 
ers are  more  critical.  One  expert  calls  the 
filtering  system  "a  botch." 

Also  giving  GPU  headaches  Is  the  goal  of 
protecting  workers  from  radiation  A  study 
completed  by  the  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  last  December  concluded  that 
the  site's  radiation-protection  program  had 
"substantial  deficiencies  "  and  required  "sig- 
niflcant  corrective  action." 

That  study  followed  a  mishap  last  August 
in  which  six  workers  were  overexposed  to  ra- 
diation while  fixinp  a  leak  of  radioactive 
water  in  one  of  the  auxiliary  bulldliigs.  One 
worker  got  a  dose  about  eight  times  greater 
than  federal  limits  allow.  In  all.  10  workers 
have  sustained  high  radiation  doses,  but 
GPU's  Mr.  Arnold  says  their  health  doesn't 
seem  to  have  been  affected 

While  the  company  Is  working  to  improve 
the  radiation  protection,  everyone  agrees 
that  more  progress  is  needed,  given  the  tasks 
ahead.  The  biggest  and  most  hazardous  of 
these  is  cleaning  up  the  reactor  and  the  203- 
foot-tall  containment  building  that  sur- 
rounds It. 

Nobody  has  been  Inside  the  containment 
building  since  the  accident — and  with  good 
reason.  Its  atmosphere  Is  full  of  radioactive 
ivrypton  gas  released  from  the  fuel  core  dur- 
ing the  episode.  Also,  about  500,000  gallons 
of  contaminated  cooling  water  that  was 
spilled  covers  the  building  floor  Some  of 
that  water  is  continually  evaporating  and 
then  condensing  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
so  a  constant  radioactive  rain  falls  Inside, 

The  krypton  is  a  particular  worry.  Pro- 
longed st.ays  in  the  building  are  too  danger- 
ous as  long  as  the  gas  remains.  Even  short 
visits  win  require  workers  to  wear  special 
protective  clothing  and  respirators. 

WILL  KRYPTON  BE  RELEASED? 

GPU  and  others  want  to  release  the  kryp- 
ton Into  the  environment  gradually  through 
vents  in  the  containment  building  The  com- 
pany says  the  releases  wouldn't  be  large 
enough  to  endanger  the  public,  but  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission  hasn't  yet 
given  permls.slon  to  take  that  step.  The 
agency  did  allow  workers  Into  an  air  lock 
adjoining  the  containment  building  last 
week  as  a  first  step  toward  eventually  enter- 
ing it. 

Some  state  and  GPU  officials  fear  that 
time  is  working  against  them— that  if  action 
Isn't  taken  soon,  krypton  in  the  building  may 
get  out  anyway.  Currently,  equipment  inside 
Is  keeping  the  air  pressure  below  that  of  the 
outside  atmosphere.  If  that  machinery 
should  fail,  the  pressure  inside  the  building 
would  rise  and  krypton  would  escape 
through  small  cracks  in  the  wall  "These 
plants  aren't  designed  for  zero  leakage,  "  the 
company's  Mr.  Arnold  says.  A  recent  state 
report  warned  that  such  uncontrolled  kryp- 
ton releases  could  pose  a  public  health  risk. 

The  krjTJton  will  have  to  be  removed  be- 
fore work  can  start  on  cleaning  the  reactor 
cooling  water  and  removing  the  more  than 
100  tons  of  nucelar  fuel  in  the  core 

Handling  the  badlv  damatred  core  will  be 
particularly  tricky.  Care  will  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  the  fission  process  doesn't 
start  again  and  lead  to  a  dangerous  power 
surge  in  the  reactor.  Removing  the  core  "is 
probably,  the  touchiest  and  most  critical 
operation  we  have."  says  Mr   Arnold 

Here,  too,  time  may  be  working  against 
the  cleanup  The  seven  feet  of  water  inside 
the  containment  building  covers  part  of  the 
reactor  cooling  system,  and  there  is  concern 
that  iniportant  equinment  is  being  corroded 
While  nss'on  ha.-,  been  stotjped  since  the  ac- 
cident, the  core  Is  still  producing  heat   If  the 


ability  to  cool  it  is  lost.  Mr.  Arnold  says,  the 
core  could  heat  up  enough  to  cause  further 
damage. 

Other  experts  disagree  about  the  dangers 
posed  by  the  crippled  plant.  John  Collins. 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's  sen.or 
official  at  the  site,  thinks  there  isn't  enough 
heat  left  in  the  core  to  present  any  slgmfi- 
cant  risk.  He  also  doubts  that  any  large 
amounts  of  krypton  would  leak  out  even  if 
equipment  failed.  Hence  the  NRC,  while  it 
would  like  the  cleanup  to  proceed  with  dis- 
patch, doesn't  feel  the  same  urgency  that 
the  state  and  the  company  do. 

Such  varying  analyses  seem  to  be  part  of 
a  growing  tension  between  the  NRC  and 
other  parties  Involved  in  the  cleanup  effort. 
State  and  company  officials  contend  the 
NRC  is  being  overly  cautious.  "Every  time 
there  is  a  problem,  they  set  up  a  task  force 
to  look  at  it  So  everything  Is  going  at  a 
snail's  pace,  "  says  Thomas  Gcrusky,  direc- 
tor of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Radiation 
Protection. 

NRC  officials  respond  that  performance 
problems  by  GPU  and  its  contractors  have 
helped  slow  the  pace.  Nonetheless,  the 
agency  is  looking  at  whether  some  cleanup 
work  could  be  speeded. 

Local  opposition  has  already  been  a  fac- 
tor in  the  decontamination  work.  For  in- 
stance, the  company  wants  to  return  water 
after  it  is  processed  to  the  Susquehanna,  but 
a  lawsuit  from  a  nearby  town  has  helped 
block  that.  GPU  officials  are  making  a  ma- 
jor effort  to  win  back  a  citlzenrv  badly 
shaken  by  the  accident,  with  Mr "  Arnold 
alone  spending  about  three  evenings  a  week 
explaining  the  cleanup  effort  to  groups  of  lo- 
cal residents. 

CEIGER    COUNTERS 

But  the  company  clearly  has  a  way  to  go. 
Some  residents  still  monitor  the  plant,  from 
a  distance,  with  their  own  Geiger  counters. 
"That  cleanup  has  me  .scared  to  death." 
says  Patricia  A.  Smith,  who  after  the  acci- 
dent quit  her  Job  as  a  sales  representative 
for  a  local  employment  agency  to  work  full 
time  as  an  antinuclear  activist. 

Periodic  snafus  at  the  site  haven't  helped 
the  company's  popularity.  Last  month,  a 
leak  Inside  the  plant  led  to  a  small  but  well- 
publicized  release  of  radiation  to  the  envi- 
ronment And  late  last  year  the  company  in- 
advertently sent  some  radioactive  material 
to  be  burned  with  regular  garbage  at  a  local 
incinerator.  Fortunately,  the  garbage  ship- 
ment was  turned  back  because  it  wasn't 
properly  packaged. 

Eventually,  an  estimated  2.000  truckloads 
of  the  waste  will  have  to  be  taken  away.  The 
only  repository  that  currently  will  accept  it 
is  2.700  miles  away  in  Washington  state 

GPU  still  must  find  a  place  to  pour  all 
the  waste  water  at  the  site.  Mr.  Arnold  once 
suggested  that  if  the  Susquehanna  River 
wasn't  available,  the  water  might  be 
shipped  away  and  dumped  "in  somebody 
else's  river."  Now  he  says  that  idea  doesn't 
appear  feasible  • 


URGENT  NEED  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  apprise  my  col- 
leagues of  the  urgent  need  for  additional 
funding  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

In  his  April  15  report  on  expenditures 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Bergland  states  that  if 
Congre.<;s  does  not  provide  additional 
funding  for  the  food  stamp  program  by 
May  15,  he  will  order  the  States  to  sus- 
pend the  issuance  of  program  benefits 


for  June,  unless  and  until  supplemental 
appropriations  are  provided. 

I  ask  that  Secretary  Bergland 's  April 
15  report  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Department  of  AGRict7L"njRr. 
Washington,  DC,  April  15, 1980. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  Talmadce, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  AgTiculture,  Sutrl- 
tion,  and  Forestry,  US.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  report  Is  written 
in  compliance  with  PL.  97-58.  which  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  submit  a  re- 
port to  Congress  by  the  fifteenth  of  each 
month  setting  forth  his  best  estimate  of  the 
second  preceding  month's  expenditure  for 
the  Food  Stamp  Program,  as  well  as  cumula- 
tive spending  totals  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  In  each  monthly  report,  the  Secretary 
Is  also  required  to  state  whether  he  believes 
that  reductions  In  the  value  of  allotments 
provided  to  food  stamp  households  will  be 
necessary  pursuant  to  section  18(b)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

Our  best  estimate  of  federal  food  stamp 
costs  at  this  time  is  as  follows: 

(Dollars  in  mUIlons] 


February 
1980 


Fiscal  year 
1980  to  date 


Benefit  costs 

Administrative  costs. 


743 

30 


Total   773 


S.4Q2 

178 

3.680 


As  Indicated  in  our  prior  monthly  reports. 
the  Department  estimates  that  Pood  Stamp 
Program  needs  will  far  exceed  the  current 
FY  1980  authorization  ceiling  and  appropria- 
tions level  of  $6  189  billion  If  no  additional 
funding  Is  provided  for  FY  1980.  substantial 
benefit  losses  will  occur. 

Our  current  estimate  for  FY  1980  food 
stamp  costs  is  $8  847  billion.  The  current  level 
of  appropriations  ($6,180  billion)  will  allow 
the  program  to  continue  at  the  present  level 
of  benefits  only  through  the  month  of  May. 
The  latest  possible  time  the  Department 
could  order  States  to  take  action  to  assure 
that  the  Food  Stamp  Protrram  does  not  over 
spend  its  current  level  of  FY  1980  appropria- 
tions Is  May  15.  1980  Thus,  in  order  to  insure 
that  June  food  stamp  benefits  are  received  In 
a  timely  fashion.  Congressional  action  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  appropriations  must  be 
completed  by  May  15. 

Given  this  timeframe.  It  Is  my  current  In- 
tention, consistent  with  the  direction  pro- 
vided in  the  FY  1980  Agriculture  Appropria- 
tions conference  report,  to  continue  full  food 
stamp  benefits  through  the  month  of  May. 
If  Congress  does  not  provide  additional  food 
stamp  funding  by  May  15.  I  will  order  the 
States  to  suspend  the  Issuance  of  benefits  for 
June,  unless  and  until  supplemental  appro- 
priations are  provided 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  December  I  have  uti- 
lized these  reports  to  express  my  grave  con- 
cern over  the  FY  1980  food  stamp  funding 
situation.  I  am  distressed  to  think  that  In  my 
next  fifteenth  of  the  month  report.  I  may 
well  have  the  duty  of  informing  you  that 
I  am  ordering  a  suspension  of  June  food 
stamp  benefits.  The  obstacles  to  timely  Con- 
gressional disposition  of  the  food  stamp 
funding  situation  are  formidable  I  am  in- 
formed that  not  only  must  authorizing  legis- 
lation be  passed  and  appropriations  provided, 
but  Congress  must  also  adopt  a  Third  Budget 
Resolution  for  FY  1980.  It  now  appears  that 
there  is  a  very  strong  possibility  that  Con- 
gress will  not  act  prior  to  our  May  15  dead- 
line for  ordering  a  suspension  of  benefits. 

We  are  currently  working  closely  with  the 
States  to  make  arrangements  for  suspend- 
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One  of  those  brave  persons  was  Raoul 
Wallenberg,    a    Swedish    diplomat    who 


economy  and  have  paid  into  the  social 

security  trust  fund  for  many  vears.  But 


Metals  Corp..  which  is  Jointly  owned  by  Al- 
legheny Ludlum  an<l  NL  Industries. 
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ing  benefits  on  June  1  On  April  2.  1980.  we 
issued  regulations  which  establish  the  proce- 
dures to  be  utilized  in  the  event  a  suspension, 
reduction  or  cancellation  of  benefits  becomes 
necessary  Both  the  Department  and  States 
and  localities  are  now  investlng.conslderable 
administrative  energy  and  resources  to  in- 
sure that  these  procedures  can  become  opera- 
tional as  early  as  May  15  of  this  year. 

Aside  from  strictly  operational  concerns, 
the  Department  is  also  assisting  States  in 
their  preparation  for  a  host  of  other  problems 
that  a  suspension  of  food  stamp  benefits 
could  create  Local  oflRces  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  fact  many  of  the  twenty  mil- 
lion recipients  nationwide  will  not  under- 
stand why  benefits  are  being  suspended.  Sim- 
ply responding  to  a  flood  of  Informational 
questions  about  the  status  of  benefits  could 
be  hlghlv  disruptive  to  the  delivery  of  the 
myriad  vital  social  services  that  State  welfare 
agencies  provide.  If  recipients  should  choose 
in  addition  to  protest  the  benefit  losses,  there 
could  be  further  interruptions  in  the  normal 
functioning  of  these  offices  and  security  ar- 
rangements might  have  to  be  made. 

States  are  likely  to  find  it  necessary  to 
make  contingency  plans,  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible, to  provide  emergency  assistance  to 
those  in  dire  need  It  appears  that  efforts  to 
provide  alternative  benefits  or  set  up  mass 
feeding  centers  would  have  to  be  organized 
by  State  and  local  governments  or  private 
organizations  at  their  own  expense.  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  they  will  be  able  to  fill 
the  enormous  gap  that  a  loss  of  food  stamp 
benefits  would  create 

In  short,  a  loss  of  or  delay  in  June  food 
stamp  benefits  would  create  very  serious 
problems  for  needy  families,  government 
agencies  which  administer  the  Food  Stamp 
Program  and  possibly,  the  public  as  a  whole. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  how  important 
this  program  Is  to  millions  of  Americans 
who  depend  upon  it  for  basic  nutritional 
needs  Evpn  novi'.  the  uncertainty  of  food 
stamp  funding  is  draining  considerable  re- 
sources within  the  Department  and  around 
the  country  to  plan  for  the  possible  suspen- 
sion of  benefits.  I  urge  you  to  do  whatever 
you  can  to  expedite  prompt  Congressional 
action  on  the  food  stamp  funding  crisis.  At 
every  point  so  far  in  the  legislative  process. 
Congress  has  expressed  its  intention  to  fund 
this  program  through  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  Now.  the  timing  of  Congressional  action 
is  of  critical  importance. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  Bercland. 

Secretary. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in 
recognition  of  the  potentially  catas- 
trophic ramifications  that  a  suspension 
of  food  stamp  benefits  to  the  old,  sick, 
and  disabled  would  have,  I  have  written 
to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees. I  have  urged  them  to  take  the 
actions  necessary  to  protect  against  the 
poss'bility  of  any  interruption  of  nutri- 
tional benefits  to  needy  recipients.  I  ask 
that  my  letters  to  Senator  Magnuson. 
Congressman  Foley,  and  Congressman 
Written  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  . 

The  letters  follow:  I 

Committee   on    AcRtcuLTURE. 

NUTRmoN.     AND    FORESTRY. 

Washinoton.  DC.  April  22.  1980 
Hon.  Thomas  S    Foley. 
ChairTnan.  Committee  ori  Agriculture. 
US.  House  of  Representatives. 
Wa.ihinaton    DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  As  you  know,  substan- 
tially Increased  funding  for  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  needed  In  order  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  reduction  or  suspension  of  pro- 
gram benefits  during  this  fiscal  vear 


Secretary  Bergland  has  stated  that  if  Con- 
gress does  not  provide  additional  funding  for 
the  program  by  May  15,  he  will  order  the 
States  to  suspend  the  issuance  of  food  stamp 
benefits  for  June,  unless  and  until  supple- 
mental appropriations  are  provided. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  are  cur- 
rently anticipating  full  House  consideration 
of  S.  1309,  as  amended  by  your  Committee, 
on  or  about  May  6  I  urge  you  to  do  all  that 
you  can  to  ensure  prompt  action  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  this  bill.  I  hope 
that  we  will  be  able  to  convene  the  confer- 
ence committee  on  S.  1309  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  House  passes  the  bill.  By  working 
together.  I  believe  that  the  May  15  deadline 
can  be  met  and  that  participants  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  their  stamps  without  inter- 
ruption 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

Chairman. 

CoMMmEE   ON   Agriculture. 

Nutrition,   and   Forestry. 
Washington.  DC.  April  22.  1980. 
Hon.  Jamie  L.   Whitten, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
VS.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  As  you  know,  .substan- 
tially increased  funding  for  the  food  stamp 
program  is  needed  in  order  to  remove  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  reduction  or  suspension  of  pro- 
gram benefits  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland  has 
stated  that  if  Congress  does  not  provide  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  program  by  May  15. 
he  will  order  the  States  to  suspend  the  issu- 
ance of  food  stamp  benefits  for  June,  unless 
and  until  supplemental  appropriations  are 
provided. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  1309,  on  July  23,  1979, 
which  would  authorize  full  funding  for  the 
program.  The  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  reported  its  version  of  S.  1309.  which 
will  shortly  be  considered  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  However,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty that  the  necessary  additional  funding 
will  be  available  by  May  15  if  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  wait  until  final  action  on 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1309  before  acting 
on  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  for  the 
program.  Therefore.  I  urge  your  Committee  to 
approve,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  fiscal  year 
1980  supplemental  appropriation  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  with  language  making  such 
appropriations  contingent  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation.  Following 
such  a  course  will  help  overcome  the  possi- 
bility that  over  20  million  Americans,  many 
of  whom  are  old,  sick,  or  disabled,  will  be 
deprived  of  basic  nutritional  assistance.  (I 
recognized  that  Congress  must  also  revise  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1980  to  permit  additional  food 
stamp  program  expenditures.) 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Secretary  Bergland's 
April  report  on  expenditures  under  the  food 
stamp  program. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman   E.   Talmadce, 

Chairman 

Committee  on  Acbicclture.  NtrrRmoN, 
AND  Forestry, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  22.  1980 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Mac.nuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
Washington,  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  know,  sub- 
stantially Increased  funding  for  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  needed  In  order  to  re- 
move the  necessity  for  a  reduction  or  sus- 
pension of  program  benefits  during  this  fiscal 
year. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bergland  has 
stated  that  if  Congress  does  not  provide  ad- 
ditional funding  for  the  program  by  May 
15,  he  will  order  the  States  to  suspend  the 


issuance  of  food  stamp  benefits  for  June, 
unless  and  until  supplemental  appropria- 
tions are  provided. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  1309,  on  July  23, 
1979,  which  would  authorize  full  funding  for 
the  program.  The  House  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture has  reported  its  version  of  S.  1309, 
which  will  shortly  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  there  is 
no  certainty  that  the  necessary  additional 
funding  will  be  available  by  May  15  if  the 
Appropriations  Committees  wait  until  final 
action  on  the  conference  report  on  S.  1309 
before  acting  on  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  program.  Therefore.  I  urge 
your  Committee  to  approve,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, the  fiscal  year  1980  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  program,  with 
language  making  such  appropriations  con- 
tingent upon  the  enactment  of  authorizing 
legislation.  Following  such  a  course  will  help 
overcome  the  possibility  that  over  20  million 
Americans,  many  of  whom  are  old.  sick,  or 
disabled,  will  be  deprived  of  basic  nutri- 
tional assistance.  (I  recognize  that  Congress 
must  also  revise  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980 
to  permit  additional  food  stamp  program  ex- 
penditures.) 

Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  Secretary  Bergland's 
April  report  on  expenditures  under  the  food 
stamp  program. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  my 
opposition  to  a  suspension  in  food  stamp 
benefits  should  in  no  way  be  interpreted 
as  an  acceptance  of  program  fraud  and- 
abuse. 

The  commitment  that  I  have  main- 
tained to  rid  the  food  stamp  program  of 
fraud  and  abuse  remains  unabated.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  S.  1309,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture- 
contains  several  antifraud  provisions 
and  program  accountabihty  provisions 
that  will  result  in  program  savings  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  These  provisions  do  not 
however,  address  the  real  need  of  truly 
needy  persons  for  the  additional  food 
purchasing  power  provided  by  food 
stamps.  Congress  must  act  expeditiously 
to  insure  against  a  cutoff  of  this  i.m- 
portant  program  that  serves  the  needs 
of  over  20  million  Americans.* 


THE  HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  becau.se 
we  have  just  observed  the  days  of  re- 
membrance of  the  victim.^  of  the  holo- 
caust, it  is  important  to  review  the  tragic 
events  of  the  holocaust,  and  to  look  for- 
ward and  use  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
to  protect  us  against  the  chance  that 
similar  events  will  happen  again  in  the 
future. 

During  World  War  II,  over  6  million 
Jews  and  5  million  non-Jews  victims  of 
the  Nazi  genocide.  This  annihilation 
cannot  be  compared  to  any  other  event 
in  history.  As  the  Nazis  attempted  to 
destroy  a  people,  the  nations  of  the  world 
callously  failed  to  recognize  what  was 
happening  and  permitted  the  Nazis  to 
continue  with  their  policy  of  extermi- 
nation. 

Few  nations  responded  at  all.  But  some 
individuals  took  the  situation  into  their 
own  hands  and  did  whatever  they  could 
to  prevent  more  human  beings  from 
becoming  the  next  innocent  victims.  We 
must  honor  those  individuals. 
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One  of  those  brave  persons  was  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat  who 
has  been  credited  with  rescuing  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jews  from  the 
Nazis  in  Hungary-  between  1944  and  1945. 
Yet  he  can  also  be  considered  one  of 
the  innocent  victims  of  the  liolocaust. 
He  disappeared  from  Budapest  in  1945 
in  the  custody  of  Soviet  officials  and 
has  never  been  heard  from  since.  Despite 
reports  from  Soviet  prisons  that  some- 
one who  fits  Wallenberg's  description 
was  alive  as  recently  as  1975.  the  Soviet 
Government  claims  that  he  died  in  1947. 
and  will  not  investigate  other  reports. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  surely  one  of  the 
Iteroes  of  the  holocaust,  but  he  is  also  a 
victim.  We  must  continue  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  ascertain  his  fate  and  to 
pursue  any  clues  to  his  whereabouts. 
His  contributions  cannot  be  forgotten. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  forget 
others  around  the  world  who  are  also 
suffering,  many  because  of  the  callous- 
ness  of   the   international   community. 

There  are  millions  of  Soviet  Christians 
and  Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  from 
Ru.ssia  so  that  they  may  practice  their 
religions  and  teach  their  beliefs  to  their 
children.  They,  and  their  dreams,  can- 
not be  forgotten. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in 
Cambodia,  and  refugee  camps  through- 
out Southeast  Asia,  who  still  face  the 
terrors  of  hunger  and  starvations  and  the 
physical  danger  of  military  aggression 
while  the  nations  of  the  world  argue 
among  themselves  over  the  amount  of 
food  aid  and  medical  supplies  to  be  pro- 
vided  They  cannot  be  forgotten. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  on  the 
island  of  East  Timor  suffering  from  dis- 
ease and  malnutrition.  They  are  victims 
of  civil  strife,  a  recent  drought  and 
chronic  poor  economic  conditions.  Yet 
the  international  community  has  not  yet 
come  close  to  providing  the  amount  of 
relief  which  is  necessary.  The  East  Ti- 
morese cannot  be  forgotten. 

Just  as  these  present  crises  can  not  be 
forgotten,  the  victims  of  the  Nazi  liolo- 
caust cannot  be  forgotten.  Their  mem- 
ories will  always  remain  with  us,  and 
we  must  do  all  we  can  to  make  their 
memories  remain  with  our  offspring. 

The  recently  completed  work  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust, chaired  by  Elie  Wiesel,  provides  us 
with  the  information  and  recognition  the 
holocaust  deserves.  The  decision  to  de- 
velop a  living  memorial  to  the  Holocaust 
is  encouraging. 

Yet,  we  continue  to  find  other  areas  of 
the  holocaust  which  still  cause  .signif- 
icant problems  for  the  victims  and  their 
survivors.  Last  week  Senator  Schwedcer 
and  I  introduced  legislation  which  would 
correct  one  of  the  imfortunate  inequities 
which  has  evolved  from  the  holocaust. 

A  technical  situation  has  prevented 
many  Americans,  who  were  in  prison 
camps,  from  collecting  social  security 
benefits  due  to  them  at  age  65. 

The  Nazis  used  the  young  as  slave 
laborers  and  for  other  purposes.  When 
prisoners  learned  of  this,  many  under- 
stated their  ages  to  escape  death.  Many 
of  these  people  survived  and  are  now  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States.  They  have  con- 
tributed  their  skills   and   labor   to   our 


economy  and  have  paid  into  the  social 
security  trust  fund  for  many  years.  But 
because  their  official  immigration  docu- 
ments are  in  error,  they  cannot  establish 
their  eligibility  for  benefits.  Our  legisla- 
tion would  permit  administrative  proce- 
dures for  correction  of  the  immigration 
records. 

Mr.  President,  the  persons  who  lied 
about  their  age  to  German  authorities  to 
avoid  death  in  the  concentration  camps 
are  this  country's  most  striking  living 
victims  of  the  holocaust.  Most  of  them 
lost  close  relatives  and  now.  their  will  to 
live  has  caused  them  the  benefits  they 
have  earned  in  their  new  lives.  This  situ- 
ation must  be  corrected. 

Those  who  died  must  be  remembered 
and  those  who  survived  must  be  given  the 
respect  they  deserve.  For  all  of  them,  and 
for  all  the  suffering  people  of  the  world, 
we  must  continue  to  speak  out  and  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  the  humanitar- 
ian principles  which  will  prevent  further 
suffering.  We  must  use  this  opportunity 
to  raise  our  voices  against  tyranny  and 
oppression  and  recommit  ourselves  to  the 
realization  of  a  humane  world  where  all 
human  beings  can  live  together  in  peace 
and  security.* 


TITANIUM    PRODUCTION:    A    NEED 
FOR  POLICY 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  April  28.  1980,  Forbes 
magazine  highlights  another  instance  of 
"policy  drift  ■  in  the  national  defense 
area  by  the  Carter  administration.  At 
issue  this  time  is  the  titanium  industry. 

Titanium  is  the  industrial  metal  of 
the  future.  It  is  also  a  strategic  metal 
which  is  essential  to  jet  aircraft  and 
missile  production.  Many  defense  ex- 
perts believe  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
I^roducing  a  new  class  of  titanium-hulled 
nuclear  submarines  capable  of  diving 
twice  as  deep  as  any  U.S.  submarine  now 
in  service. 

Titanium  production  capabilities  are 
expensive  and  require  as  much  as  2  to  4 
years  lead  time.  A  new  plant  would  cost 
around  $30  to  S40  million  using  today's 
construction  costs.  Before  private  in- 
dustry risks  that  type  of  capital  there 
must  be  a  firm  Government  policy,  which 
is  lacking  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  titanium 
is  an  essential  strategic  metal,  that  we 
must  continue  to  improve  our  production 
1  acuities  and  to  do  so  requires  a  sound 
Government  policy.  According  to  the 
president  of  one  of  this  country's  largest 
titanium  producers,  there  is  no  clear 
policy  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
"Waiting  for  Washington"  from  the 
April  28.  1980.  edition  of  P'orbes  maga- 
zine be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  article  follows: 

Waiting  for  Washington 

America's  largest  titanium  producer  Is  In 
a  classic  dilemma.  We'd  love  to  put  in  the 
iitxt  big  Jump  in  capacity,  but  we  need  to 
hear  some  encoui-aglng  words  from  the  gov- 
ernment— assurances  that  they'll  take  our 
new  production— before  we  can  Justify  risk- 
ing $30  million  to  $40  million  on  a  new 
plant.  "  complains  Joseph  W  Byrne,  presi- 
dent   of    the    'Hmet    division    of    Titanium 


Metals  Corp..  which  is  Jointly  owned  by  Al- 
legheny  Ludlum   and   NL   Industries. 

Byrne  believes  America  must  face  up  to  a 
turning  point  in  titanium,  a  strategic  metal 
essential  to  Jet  aircraft  and  guided  missiles. 
J'OT  a  decade  the  Ru.ssians  built  up  their 
titanium  capacity  and  found  an  outlet  for 
their  excess  annual  production  by  dumping 
the  metal  in  the  Free  World.  This  knocked 
American  production  down  and  left  Byrne's 
operation — the  Free  World's  largest,  with  28 
million  pounds  of  capacity — with  facilities 
badly  In  need  of  capital  improvements 

Now  Russian  titanium  sales  to  the  West 
have  practically  ceased  and  prices  have 
-soared  U.S.  defen.se  experts  believe  the  di- 
verted millions  of  pounds  are  going  into  a 
new  generation  of  Russian  nuclear  subma- 
rines that  are  able  to  dive  twice  as  deep  as 
any  U.S.  sub  now  in  service.  Short-term,  the 
Free  World's  titanium  picture  looks  great — 
production  near  capacity  and  prices  high — 
but  Byrne  claims  It  only  looks  great.  "Air- 
craft companies  are  stockpiling.  "  he  explains 
"That  will  subside  " 

The  key  tests  with  the  military,  which 
currently  takes  around  a  third  of  annual  pro- 
duction and  would  take  much  more  if  an 
elTort  Is  made  to  catch  up  and  build  a  new 
generation  of  aircraft  and  nuclear  subma- 
rines. Titanium  capacity  takes  two  years  to 
build — four  years  if  built  from  scratch  "If 
the  government  will  only  give  us  the  go- 
ahead  and  is  serious,  well  build,"  says  Byrne. 
■  So  far.  they  haven't  done  that."« 


NEED  FOR  IMPROVED  DEBT 
COLLECTION 

•  Mr.  SASSER  Mr.  President,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  published  numerous  investigative  re- 
ports indicating  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  doing  a  poor  job  of  collecting 
debts  owed  to  the  Government — just 
debts  owed  to  the  Government  by  citi- 
zens and  businesses. 

U.S.  citizens  and  organizations  owed 
over  $95  billion  at  the  start  of  fiscal  year 
1979.  Revised  estimates  from  some  Fed- 
eral agencies  now  show  that  at  least  $3.9 
billion  will  eventually  be  written  off  as 
uncollectable  and  as  bad  debts. 
$1   billion  written  off 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  over  $1  billion  was 
actually  written  off.  It  just  disappeared 
from  everyone's  books  without  a  trace. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  that? 
An  amount  equivalent  to  the  taxes  paid 
by  500.000  Tennesseans  is  just  written  off. 
excused,  forgiven,  forgotten  about  by  the 
Federal  Government.  No  wonder  we  have 
a  hard  time  balancing  the  budget.  It 
leaks  like  a  sieve. 

SENSE  OF  TH£   SENATE  RESOLUTION 

In  response  to  the  obvious  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  a  better  job 
of  collecting  just  debts  from  individuals 
and  businesses  who  can  pav — but  choose 
not  to.  Senator  Pryor  and  I  have  devel- 
oped a  sense  of  Senate  resolution,  for 
later  introduction,  urging  the  Federal 
Government  to  take  actions  in  the  debt 
collection  area. 

IRS  OFFSET 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  Sasser- 
Prvor  resolution  will  make  is  to  with- 
hold income  tax  refunds  from  those  indi- 
viduals and  businesses  who  are  able,  but 
simply  refuse,  to  pay  their  just  debts. 

DUE  PROCESS 

There  has  been  an  indication  of  con- 
cern by  some  that  such  an  offset  sys- 
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to  make  the  Soviet  forgeries  public,  in 
deference  to  detente. 

We  know  that  these  Soviet  forgeries 
must    be   annrnvpd    hv   thp   Snvipt    Pniif. 


In  recognition  of  your  love  for  our  land,  our  environment  will  be  reaped  not  only  by 

your   constant   commitment    to   the   protec-  ourselves,  but  by  generations  of  our  descend- 

tlon    of    the    environment,    and    your    fore-  ants.    We   must   achieve   another   decade   of 

sighted  concern  for  the  relationshio  between  environmental  progress.    (EmDhaslf   added  \ 
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tern  may  encounter  problems  of  "due 
process." 

I  might  say  that  the  draft  resolution 
explicitly  proposes  an  offset  procedure 
that  would  fully  protect  the  privacy  and 
due  process  of  individuals  and  businesses. 
A  similar  offset  program  has  been  suc- 
cessfully operated  by  the  State  of  Oregon 
since  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  am  as  con- 
cerned as  the  next  Member  about  the 
protection  of  due  process.  I  am  fully 
satisfied  that  the  concept  of  the  IRS 
offset  would  respect  due  process.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  looked  into  this 
matter  and  confirms  my  confidence  that 
due  process  would  not  be  violated. 

Nevertheless,  just  to  further  reassure 
my  colleagues.  I  have  looked  into  the 
matter  further.  I  found  that  a  recent 
GAO  report  discusses  the  fact  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  between  $500 
million  and  $1  billion  in  judgments  and 
fines  outstanding.  These  are  fines  and 
judgments  that  have  been  assessed  after 
exhaustive  due  process  and  which  are 
ripe  for  collection  by  the  IRS  offset 
process. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  the  Sasser-Pryor  reso- 
lution will  propose  reducing  travel  and 
transportation  costs  by  $500  million  be- 
low the  $8.9  bilhon  included  in  the  1981 
budget  for  travel  and  transportation.  It 
will  propose  a  reduction  of  $500  million 
in  nonessential  consultant  costs.  And  it 
will  propose  improved  debt  collection 
procedures  designed  to  increase  revenue 
by  $1  billion.  This  would  be  a  reduction 
of  $1  billion  on  the  expenditure  side  and 
a  collection  of  $1  billion  on  the  revenue 
side. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  the  proposed 
resolution  was  printed  with  mv  remarks 
in  the  April  1  issue  of  the  Record  So  far. 
Senators  MACNrsoN,  Proxmire,  Stewart, 
BoREN,    Ford.    DeConcini.    Huddleston, 

DtTRKlN.  MeTZENBAUM.  BtJMPERS.  HaRRY  F. 

Byrd.  Jr.,  Leahy,  and  Baucxjs  have  joined 
us  as  cosponsors.  If  the  Members  have 
any  questions  or  wish  to  join  as  cospon- 
sors, they  are  requested  to  please  have 
the'r  staff  contact  the  Legislative  Branch 
Subcommittee  clerk,  Terrence  Sauvain 
at  4-725 !.• 


the  American  people.  But  for  every 
mathematical  multicolored  graph  that  is 
paraded  into  our  offices  from  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Economic  Advisors, 
each  of  us  has  received  a  hundred  letters 
aflame  with  vivid,  living  examples  of 
what  inflation  is  doing  every  day  to  every 
business  and  household  in  America. 

One  particularly  poignant  appeal  came 
to  me  earlier  this  year  from  a  small  gro- 
cery store  operator  in  western  Maryland. 
My  constituent,  William  Kaplan,  had 
come  across  an  old  receipt  from  a  bill 
paid  on  December  10,  1959,  when  the  Co- 
nococheague  Tribe  No.  84,  Improved  Or- 
der of  Red  Men,  purchased  S3 1.54  worth 
of  groceries  from  his  store.  Mr.  Kaplan 
tabulated  the  bill  for  the  same  grocery 
list  at  his  present-day  prices,  and  ar- 
rived at  a  total  of  $86.83.  I  think  it  will 
interest  my  colleagues  to  study  the  two 
parallel  itemized  account  sheets  that  Mr. 
Kaplan  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  submit 
them  for  the  Record.  Mr.  Kaplan  com- 
ments: "Small  independent  corner  or 
Mom  and  Pop  stores  such  as  ours  are 
fast  fading  from  the  business  scene,  and 
the  following  I  believe  are  some  of  the 
reasons," 

The  list  follows: 


INFLATION 


December    February 
1959  1980 


1  gal.  vinegar $.75 

30  lbs.  sugar 3.84 

1    gal    mustard .50 

1  box  corn  starch .  16 

2  gals,  mayonnaise 4.  50 

1  box  celery  seed .  30 

5  doz.  eggs 2.55 

15  stalks  of  r2  celery 4.  95 

6  peppers .85 

15  lbs.  large  onions 2.25 

100  lbs.  potatoes 4.  66 

2  rolls  wax  paper .60 

1  giant  Tide .87 

1  lb.  black  pepper .86 

ij   case  celery    =2 3.96 

1  foil  wrap .39 

2  lb.  oleo  qtrs. .60 

Pipe  cleaners .37 

32.96 
Sales   Tax -23 

33.  19 
5%  discount  for  non-profit 
orgs. —1.65 

Totals    -- 31.54 
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00 
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75 

1 

83 

4. 

35 
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1 

58 

2 

49 

3 

28 

10 

20 

58 

1 

68 

1 

21 

91 

03 

35 

91 

38 

-4 
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during  the  length  of  their  child's  stay  in 
the  hospital. 

'Ronald  McDonald  Houses"  are  being 
built  close  to  children's  hospitals,  which 
allows  the  child  being  treated  to  stay 
with  his  her  parents  if  his  her  doctor 
approves.  The  intangible  benefits  de- 
rived from  living  in  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere with  others  who  understand  and 
share  common  concerns  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. 

These  houses  will  be  open  to  parents 
who  bring  their  children  to  a  children's 
hospital  from  distant  parts  of  the  State 
in  which  the  hospital  is  located,  or  from 
out  of  State:  for  parents  who  need  to  be 
near  the  hospital  because  of  the  serious 
nature  of  their  child's  illness;  and  for 
parents  bringing  children  from  long  dis- 
tances for  a  series  of  daily  outpatient 
treatments  such  as  are  needed  by  cancer 
patients. 

The  charge  for  such  housing  will  be 
minimal  and  waived  altogether  if  the 
parents  are  unable  to  meet  the  cost. 
"Ronald  McDonald  Houses"  will  be  built 
and  maintained  via  fund  raising  activi- 
ties conducted  by  McDonald's  restau- 
rants, grants  from  various  individuals 
and  organizations,  and  from  volunteer 
help  and  labor. 

For  instance,  on  April  27.  1980.  Mc- 
Donald's restaurants  throughout  Michi- 
gan will  conduct  a  daylong.  Statewide 
fundraising  drive,  with  all  proceeds  ear- 
marked for  the  proposed  "Ronald  Mc- 
Donald House"  to  be  built  near  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  Detroit. 

The  concept  of  providing  inexpensive 
housing  for  parents  of  hospitalized  chil- 
dren is  sensitive  and  wise.  I  plan  on  sup- 
porting this  movement  by  taking  part  in 
the  fundraising  activities  in  Michigan 
on  the  27th. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
similar  efforts  to  create  "Ronald  McDon- 
ald Houses"  in  their  Slates.* 


•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
have  to  remind  anv  of  my  colleagues 
that  we  are  in  the  middle  of  some  eco- 
nomic hard  times.  Inflation,  now  nudg- 
ing 20  percent,  is  far  and  away  the  big- 
gest problem  plaguing  our  constituents. 
The  real  strength  of  America  lies  in  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy,  and 
I  think  Congress  fully  understands  that 
solving  the  problems  afflicting  the  econ- 
omy has  got  to  be  our  first  rriority.  To 
the  extent  that  there  are  solutions  within 
our  control,  we  have  got  to  try  them, 
however  unpleasant  thev  may  prove, 
simplv  to  make  it  through  the  next  5 
years  and  beyond. 

Too  often.  I  think,  inflation  is  ex- 
pressed as  an  academic  matter — some- 
thing strung  up  in  economic  indicators, 
spirals,  charts,  and  indices.  'We  all  run 
the  danger  of  losing  sight  of  its  toll  on 


RONALD  MCDONALD  HOUSES 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
parents,  the  inconvenience  of  having  to 
locate  a  place  to  stay  while  their  children 
are  hospitalized,  serves  only  to  heighten 
their  sujffering  over  their  child's  sickness. 
The  lack  of  housing  for  parents  who 
must  travel  to  another  city  or  State  to 
receive  adequate  care  for  their  children 
is  a  problem  that,  until  now,  has  been 
without  a  solution. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  housing 
for  parents  of  hospitalized  children  has 
come  in  the  form  of  "Ronald  McDonald 
Houses"  which  are  being  built  in  several 
cities  across  the  Nation.  These  houses 
provide  a  temporary  place  for  parents 
who  desire  to  stay  close  to  their  children 


SOVIET  FORGERIES 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
numerous  occasions  I  have  spoken  in 
the  Senate  concerning  Soviet  forgeries 
of  official  U.S.  documents. 

My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
Soviet  forgery  campaign  has  been  aimed 
at  driving  a  wedge  between  the  United 
States  and  some  of  its  closest  allies.  In 
previous  statements  I  have  detailed,  for 
example,  how  the  Soviet  Union  went  so 
far  as  to  produce  a  bogus  speech  by 
Presdent  Carter  which  was  intended  to 
sow  discord  in  Greece  over  the  presence 
of  U.S.  military  forces  in  that  country. 
On  another  occasion,  the  Soviets  forged 
a  press  conference  by  Vice  President 
Mondale  intended  to  create  anti-Ameri- 
can feeling  in  both  Egypt  and  Israel. 

I  was  finally  able  to  get  a  briefing  by 
the  State  Department  on  this  subject  re- 
cently. I  was  amazed  to  find  out  that  the 
State  Department,  while  fully  aware  of 
the  Soviet  forgery  effort,  has  not  only 
failed  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  halt 
its  bogus  document  campaign,  but  had 
never  even  raised  a  protest  through  dip- 
lomatic channels.  Moreover,  the  State 
Department  did  not  take  the  initiative 
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to  make  the  Soviet  forgeries  public,  in 
deference  to  detente. 

We  know  that  these  Soviet  forgeries 
must  be  approved  by  the  Soviet  Polit- 
buro. I  was  told  that  rather  than  con- 
front the  Soviet  Union  directly  on  this 
issue,  the  State  Department  felt  it  was 
more  productive  to  counter  Soviet  prop- 
aganda efforts  by  trying  to  discredit  the 
forgeries  once  they  have  been  discover- 
ed: that  is,  after  the  damage  has  been 
done. 

While  the  United  States  must  make 
every  effort  to  bring  bogus  "U.S."  docu- 
ments to  the  attention  of  nations 
targeted  by  the  Soviet  Union  for  such 
activities,  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  just 
as  important  for  the  United  States  to 
protest  Soviet  forgery  activities  directly 
to  the  Soviet  Government.  I  urge  those 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  who 
share  my  ouinion  to  convey  their  views 
to  the  President.  The  President  should 
defend  his  honor  and  the  honor  of  all 
Americans  by  protesting  Soviet  forgeries 
to  Brezhnev  and  his  fellow  oligarchs  on 
the  Politburo.* 


EARTH  DAY  1980 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
we  are  celebrating  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Earth  Day,  an  event  which  symbolizes 
the  American  commitment  and  concern 
for  a  quality  environment.  As  the  founder 
of  Earth  Day,  and  a  leading  environ- 
mental legislator.  Senator  Gaylord  Nel- 
son has  made  a  major  contribution  to 
the  environmental  and  conservation  ac- 
complishments of  the  past  decade.  He 
deserves  our  thanks  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Nation  for  his  tireless  efforts. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  has  recog- 
nized Senator  Nelson's  love  for  the  land, 
his  commitment  to  the  protection  of  the 
environment,  and  his  foresighted  concern 
for  the  relationship  between  energy  and 
the  environment  in  a  recent  letter,  which 
I  submit  for  the  Record. 
The  letter  foUows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  April  21.  1980 
Hon    Gaylord  Nelson, 
US    Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Gaylord:  On  April  22,  1970.  the  en- 
vironmental movement  came  of  age  with  that 
remarkable  event  called  Earth  Day  As  the 
founder  of  Earth  Day,  you  are  no  doubt 
pleased  that  one  of  my  first  acts  of  this 
decade  was  to  declare  April  22  of  this  year 
to  be  Earth  Day  1980.  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  our  celebration  of  the  environment 

On  that  first  Earth  Day,  millions  of  people 
across  America  showed  their  deep  concern 
for  preserving  our  environment  by  partici- 
pating m  teach-ins.  clean-ups,  bill  slgnlngs 
and  scores  of  other  activities.  Earth  Day  1970 
was  a  watershed  In  citizen  understanding  of 
environmental  l.ssues  Since  that  time  we 
nave  made  dramatic  strides  in  improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment  and  In  protect- 
ing our  natural  resources,  but  we  have  a 
great  deal  left  to  do  to  ensure  a  safe  and 
bountiful  Earth  for  the  future. 

Many  of  the  achievements  of  the  first  en- 
vironmental decade  are  the  result  of  vour 
personal  vision  and  hard  work.  You  "cer- 
tainly deserve  the  thanks  and  gratitude  of 
tne  entire  Nation  for  your  efforts  on  behalf 
01  a  cleaner  and  more  beautiful  environment 
I  look  forward  to  your  continued  leadership 
in  helping  us  reach  our  goals  for  the  next  en- 
vironmental decade 


In  recognition  of  your  love  for  our  land, 
your  constant  commitment  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  environment,  and  your  fore- 
sighted  concern  for  the  relationship  between 
energy  and  the  environment,  I  want  you  to 
have  the  enclosed  pen  and  ceremonial  copy 
of  the  1980  Earth  Day  proclamation.  Please 
accept  these  mementos  along  with  my  per- 
sonal congratulations  and  the  thanks  of  this 
and  future  generations  who  will  benefit  from 
the  fruits  of  your  labors. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter 

Mr,  JACKSON.  In  his  Earth  Day  1980 
speech.  Senator  Nelson  reviewed  the 
first  environmental  decade  and  delin- 
eated the  major  issues  for  the  second  en- 
vironmental decade.  It  Ls  a  thoughtful, 
informative  speech.  I  ask  that  the  speech 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 

Earth  Day  1980 
Ten  years  ago  this  month,  the  environ- 
mental issue  came  of  age  in  American  po- 
litical life  On  April  22,  1970,  literally  millions 
of  Americans  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks 
of  life  participated  in  Earth  Day  celebrations 
from  coast  to  coast.  It  was  on  that  day  that 
Americans  made  it  clear  that  they  under- 
stood and  were  deeply  concerned  over  the 
deterioration  of  our  environment  and  the. 
mindless  dissipation  of  our  natural  resources. 
That  day  left  a  permanent  impact  on  the 
politics  of  America.  It  brought  the  issue  of 
environmental  quality  and  resource  conser- 
vation into  the  political  dialogue  of  the  na- 
tion. It  showed  the  political  and  opinion 
leadership  of  the  country  that  the  people 
cared,  that  they  were  ready  for  political  ac- 
tion, and  demonstrated  to  public  officials 
that  It  was  an  issue  about  which  they  had 
to  become  concerned  In  short.  Earth  Day 
1970  launched  the  first  Environmental 
Decade  with  a  bang 

In  the  1970s,  there  were  many  successes 
for  environmentalists.  During  this  past 
decade,  we  were  able  to  pass  much  of  the 
basic  legislation  needed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment The  decade  saw  the  environ- 
mental aspects  of  private  decision-making 
brought  to  the  center  of  national  debate.  The 
National  Wildlife  Federation  sums  up  the 
importance  of  the  first  Environmental 
Decade  this  way: 

The  Environmental  Revolution  has  altered 
our  physical  surroundings.  Beyond  that.  It 
has  worked  remarkable  changes  In  govern- 
ment, law,  politics,  and  economics.  It  has  re- 
shaped many  people's  philosophy  of  life  and 
scale  of  values  In  very  practical  terms,  the 
Environmental  Revolution  is  lengthening 
lives  and  lessening  human  misery  by  reducing 
the  poisons  in  our  air,  water  and  soil.  Per- 
haps most  importantly  of  all  In  a  way  not 
too  many  people  have  noted,  the  Environ- 
mental Revolution  has  revitalized  the  demo- 
cratic process 

In  the  1980's  environmentalists  will  be 
called  upon  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
many  problems,  not  Just  those  of  Improv- 
ing air  and  water  quality,  but  also  of  reduc- 
ing inflation,  achieving  energy  independence, 
and  improving  our  position  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  The  challenge  of  the 
second  Environmental  Decade  is  to  apply  an 
environmental  ethic  to  the  balancing  of  en- 
vironmental, energy,  and  economic  goals. 

As  one  of  his  first  acts  of  this  decade.  Presi- 
dent Carter  proclaimed  April  22,  1980,  to  be 
Earth  Day  1980.  On  this  anniversary  of  the 
first  Earth  Day.  the  President  has  called  for 
a  rededicatlon  to: 

The  creation  and  maintenance  of  safe  and 
healthy  surroundings,  to  the  wise  husband- 
ing of  the  natural  resources  that  are  a  pillar 
of  our  well-being,  and  to  the  protection  of 
free-flowing  streams,  majestic  mountain 
forests,  and  diverse  cltyscapes  pulsing  with 
life,  .        The  return  on  wise  Investments  in 


our  environment  will  be  reaped  not  only  by 
ourselves,  but  by  generations  of  our  descend- 
ants. We  must  achieve  another  decade  of 
environmental  progress.  (Emphasis  added.) 
•  •  •  «  • 

EARTH    DAT    1«70 

Looking  back  ten  years,  the  first  Earth  Day 
was  to  be  a  day  set  aside  for  students. 
teachers,  scientists,  public  officials,  and  con- 
cerned citizens  to  discuss  threats  to  the 
ecology  of  the  world  And  while  I  was  con- 
fident that  a  nationwide  peaceful  demon- 
stration of  concern  would  be  impressive.  I 
was  not  quite  prepared  for  the  overwhelm- 
ing response  that  occurred  on  that  day.  Two 
thousand  colleges  and  universities,  ten  thou- 
sand high  schools  and  grade  schools,  and 
several  thousand  communities — In  all,  more 
than  twenty  million  Americans — participated 
in  one  of  the  most  exciting  sleniflcant  grass 
roots  efTorts  In  the  history  of  this  country. 

How  did  we  arrive  at  the  level  of  con- 
sciousness necessary  for  such  a  "happen- 
ing"? Chroniclers  point  to  events  such  as  the 
Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  and  mankind's  first 
views  of  earth  from  space,  which  brought 
us  an  awareness  of  the  fraellity  and  finite 
nature  of  the  earth's  ecosystem  By  the 
soring  of  1970,  the  most  basic  characteristic 
of  "Spaceship  Earth"— that  "everything  is 
connected  to  everything  else" — was  recog- 
nized by  a  sufficiently  larce  and  diverse  group 
of  people,  concentrated  In  the  universities 
and  colleges,  that  a  spontaneous,  grass  roots 
movement  like  Earth  Day  could  take  place. 

Earth  Day  1970  changed  the  nation  by 
making  It  clear  that  we  could  summon  the 
public  support,  the  energy,  and  the  commit- 
ment to  save  our  environment  And  while 
the  strugele  Is  far  from  over,  we  have  made 
substantial  progress. 

air    QtTALlTY 

Americans  are  breathing  cleaner  air.  Ten 
years  a?o  almost  everyone  living  In  a  major 
Great  Lakes  City  was  being  exposed  to  sus- 
pended particulate  concentrations  greater 
than  the  national  standard  for  human 
health.  Today,  the  figure  Is  less  than  30  per- 
cent. Between  1974  and  1977,  the  air  quality 
of  25  major  metropolitan  areas  Improved 
markedly,  and  the  air  In  the  50  most  pol- 
luted counties  nationwide  either  Improved 
slightly  or  at  least  did  not  deteriorate 
further. 

Five  years  ago.  there  were  eight  Wis- 
consin cities  with  suspended  particulate 
levels  which  exceeded  the  primary  national 
.standard  for  protecting  human  health,  and 
13  which  exceeded  the  secondary  standard 
for  protecting  wildlife  and  Industry  By  1978, 
both  of  these  figures  had  been  halved:  four 
cities  exceeded  the  primary  standard  In  1978. 
and  six  cities  exceeded  the  secondary 
.standard. 

WATER    QUALrriES 

In  1972.  by  legislation,  we  set  a  goal  for 
our  nation's  water — that  we  restore  and 
maintain  "the  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical Integrity  "  of  our  water  and  that  we 
attain  "fishable.  swimmable  waters  "  by  1985. 
Since  1970.  the  federal  government  has  made 
grants  of  over  $30  billion  to  cover  the  fed- 
eral share  of  municipal  wastewater  treatment 
projects  This  can  be  compared  to  a  total 
expenditure  of  slightly  more  than  »1  billion 
between  1960  and  1969.  Industry  has  cleaned 
up  too.  Of  the  nation's  major  Industrial 
polluters.  85  percent  are  complying  with 
clean  water  requirements.  Tliese  programs 
are  having  an  effect.  There  has  been  no 
further  de?radatlon  of  the  nation's  waters 
since  1975  for  several  of  the  worst  measures 
of  water  pollution  (fecal  coUform,  dissolved 
oxygen,  total  phosphorus,  total  mercury,  and 
total  lead) . 

Improvements  In  Wisconsin's  Fox  River 
during  the  decade  are  a  dramatic  example 
of  the  progress  which  has  been  made.  The 
pollution  load  (In  terms  of  biological  oxygen 
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demand)    has   been    reduced   by   85   percent     but  It  also  tells  us  that  essential  to  achlev- 

between    1973    and    1978.    In    the    ten    years      Ing  them  Is  foresight. 

between   1968  and   1978,   the  paper  Industry  There  have  been  other  accomplishments: 
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year  because  public  knowledge  and  under- 
standing  grow   each  year. 

There    will    be    a    second    Environmental 
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the  costs  to  our  economy — could  be  devastat-         The  human  race  indeed  is  almost  the  only     sites  will  close  either  because  they  won't  be 

Ing.  living  being  that  has  developed  a  linear  econ-     able    to   comply    with    new   safety    require- 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  act.  but  Congress  has     omy,    moving    materials    from    wells,   mines,     ments  or  because  costs  will  become  prohlbl- 
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demand)  has  been  reduced  by  85  percent 
between  1973  and  1978.  In  the  ten  years 
between  1968  and  1978,  the  paper  Industry 
in  the  valley  spent  $375  million  to  clean  up 
their  dlscharees  And  their  investment  has 
paid  off.  For  the  first  time  In  30  years,  the 
Fox  River  is  clean  enough  to  support  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  walleye,  perch  and 
other  sport  flsh. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Great  Lakes  Is 
another  excellent  illustration  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  In  the  first  decade  of 
national  concern  for  the  environment. 

GREAT   LAKES 

In  1970.  scientists  told  us  that  Lake  Erie 
was  dying  and  that  the  other  Great  Lakes 
were  threatened  by  pollution  from  the  steel 
plants,  oil  refineries,  paper  mills,  and  city 
sewage  plants  which  for  the  previous  100 
years  had  befouled  the  world's  largest  fresh 
water  system. 

By  1980,  the  lakes  had  won  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion, thanks  to  an  international  effort.  In 
two  Great  Lakes  Water  Quality  Agreements, 
the  first  in  1972  and  the  second  in  1978,  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  solemnly  agreed  to  begin 
the  arduous  process  of  cleansing  the  lakes. 
And  that  process  has  begun.  Federal  legis- 
lation, notably  the  Clean  Water  Act.  has 
provided  us  with  the  means  to  assess  and 
abate  new  threats  to  the  Great  Lakes  eco- 
system. 

A  total  of  $5  billion  has  been  spent  by 
EPA  in  the  last  decade  to  help  cleanse  the 
lakes.  Additional  billions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  by  state  and  local  governments  and 
industry  The  result  is  that  substantial  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  controlling  pollution 
entering  the  lakes  from  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal point  sources.  Phosphorus  levels, 
which  once  threatened  the  lakes  with  death 
by  euthrophication  have  dropped  dramatical- 
ly, and  are  expected  to  decline  further  by  1983 
as  additional  wastewater  treatment  plants 
meet  the  requirement  of  one  part  per  million 
in  their  discharges.  DDT  is  leaving  the  Great 
Lakes  food  chain  faster  than  expected. 
Intensive  water  quality  studies  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan conducted  by  EPA  during  1976  and  1977 
concluded  that  DDT  levels  in  Lake  Michigan 
flsh  have  been  reduced  approximately  90 
percent  since  the  1969  DDT  ban  On  March 
I7th  of  this  year,  after  11  years  of  court 
battles,  environmentalists  finally  won  their 
fight  with  Reserve  Mining  Company.  As  of 
April  15th,  the  company  can  no  longer  dump 
67.000  tons  dally  of  cancer-causing  taconite 
tailings  into  Lake  Superior,  as  It  had  been 
doing  since  1955. 

THE     FIRST     ENVIRONMENTAL     DECADE 

In  the  ten  years  since  Earth  Day  1970. 
much  of  the  basic  legislation  needed  to 
protect  the  environment  has  been  enacted 
into  law  The  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Clean 
Water  Act  are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
Improvements  Ive  cited.  The  chances  for  the 
continued  survival  of  our  nation's  wildlife 
have  been  improved  by  the  passage  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  by  the  addition 
of  nearly  800.000  acres  of  wilderness  and  43 
million  acres  of  wildlife  refuges  over  the 
decade 

The  warnings  of  Rachel  Carson  forced  us 
to  recognize  the  hazards  of  attempting  to 
chemically  manipulate  our  environment 
Bans  on  DDT  and  PCBs,  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act.  and  the  Pesticide  Con- 
trol Act  resulted 

Perhaps  the  most  important  piece  of  en- 
vironmental legislation  in  our  history  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  (NEPA) 
was  signed  into  law  on  January  1.  1970  As 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality's  ret- 
rospective introduction  to  their  tenth  an- 
nual report  states: 

In  some  ways  NEPA  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  most  influential  of  our  environmental 
laws  for  it  not  only  sets  forth  our  basic  na- 
tional  goal,   for   environmental   protection 


but  it  also  tells  us  that  essential  to  achiev- 
ing them  is  foresight. 

There  have  been  other  accomplishments: 

Today,  almost  every  state  has  one  or  more 
agencies  charged  with  protecting  its  en- 
vironment and  natural  resources. 

Nearly  150  universities  and  colleges  have 
programs  for  environmental  education.  In 
Wisconsin,  university  level  environmental 
courses  have  Increased  by  473  percent  since 
1969. 

Firms  making  equipment  used  to  clean 
up  air  and  water  pollution  had  sales  of 
$1.8  million  in  1977  and  are  growing  about 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  industry 
(according  to  the  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  (CEQ) ) . 

Air  and  water  pollution  controls  have  and 
will  continue  to  stimulate  employment  Be- 
tween 1970  and  1986,  environmental  require- 
ments have  created  Jobs  at  a  rate  of  200.000 
to  400.000  per  year  in  the  pollution  control 
industry,  and  In  jobs  for  those  who  operate 
and  maintain  pollution  control  equipment 
(according  to  CEQ) , 

The  annual  benefits  realized  In  1978  from 
improvements  in  air  quality  since  1970  are 
valued  at  $21.4  million.  Of  this  total,  $17 
billion  represented  reductions  in  mortality 
and  morbidity,  $2  billion  reduced  soiling  and 
cleaning  costs.  $0.7  billion  increased  agricul- 
tural output,  $0.9  billion  prevention  of  cor- 
rosion and  other  materials  damage,  and  $0.8 
billion  increases  in  property  values,  accord- 
ing to  CEQ. 

The  annual  benefits  by  1985  as  a  result 
of  water  pollution  control  legislation  will  be 
$12.3  billion  per  year,  of  which  $6.7  billion 
are  recreation  benefits. 

There  is  no  question  that  these  efforts 
and  investments  to  clean  up  our  environ- 
ment are  yielding  significant  returns.  The 
quality  of  our  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources are  among  this  country's  most  valu- 
able assets  We  cannot  afford  to  let  that  base 
be  eroded  by  selfish  or  Ignorant  uses. 

The  first  Environmental  Decade  brought 
to  national  attention  the  finite  nature  of 
our  resource  base  and  the  limits  on  the 
capacity  of  the  environment  to  assimilate 
our  wastes.  The  nation  heard  the  message 
and  acted  on  it.  In  the  first  ten  years,  we 
laid  our  legal,  political,  and  philosophical 
foundations.  In  the  second  Environmental 
Decade  we  must  build  on  them. 

But  there  are  many  who  predict  that  there 
will  be  no  second  Environmental  Decade. 
Political  obituaries  for  the  environment 
movement  abound.  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ports that  "Environmentalists  See  End  to  a 
Golden  Era,"  and  a  recent  article  in  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  opens  by  stating: 

The  environmental  movement,  an  im- 
portant political  force  during  the  1970's,  is 
faltering— with  little  prospect  for  an  early 
resurgence. 

Boxed  in  by  inflation,  recession  and  the 
energy  shortage,  envlronmentalism  could 
actually  lose  ground. 

In  my  opinion,  such  a  view  Is  both  unin- 
formed and  shortsighted.  That  the  public 
places  a  high  value  on  a  clean  environment 
is  demonstrated  by  numerous  polls  Ftor  ex- 
ample, two  months  after  Callfornlans 
adopted  Proposition  13.  a  Resources  for  the 
Future  poll  found  that  a  majority.  53  per- 
cent, were  of  the  opinion  that  "protecting 
the  environment  is  so  important  that  the 
requirements  and  standards  cannot  be  too 
high  and  continuing  Improvements  must 
be  made  regardless  of  cost."  Only  ten  per- 
cent  favored    a   lowered    standard 

To  say  that  public  support  for  a  clean 
environment  is  declining  is  utter  nonsense. 
To  anyone  who  has  paid  attention,  it  Is 
clear  that  the  environmental  movement  now 
Is  far  stronger,  far  better  led.  far  better 
informed,  and  far  more  influential  than  It 
was  ten  years  ago.  Its  strength  grows  each 


year  because  public  knowledge  and  under- 
standing grow   each  year. 

There  will  be  a  second  Environmental 
Decade.  It  has  already  begun  And  while  the 
days  of  environmental  espionage  may  be 
behind  us.  there  should  be  no  doubt  about 
the  commitment  of  those  of  us  gathered 
to  celebrate  Earth  Day  1980  here  and  all 
across  the  country. 

In  my  opinion,  the  environmental  ethic 
has  become  a  mature  component  of  otir 
national  philosophy.  Our  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  been  permanently  altered,  and  the 
environment  is  now  a  consideration  in  all 
types  of  decisionmaking.  In  the  1980's.  our 
role  must  not  be  limited  to  ensuring  the 
continued  attention  to  environment  in  the 
decisions  of  this  next  decade,  but  to  provide 
innovative  and  environmentally  acceptable 
solutions  to  economic  and  energy  problems 
as  well.  We  must,  not  only  as  a  nation,  but 
as  a  world,  take  to  heart  the  warning  of 
Dr  Aurello  Peccei  of  Turin.  Italy  (on  receiv- 
ing the  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  award)  : 

The  lesson  we  all  have  to  learn  ...  Is  that 
never  before  has  human  fate  depended  so 
decisively  on  our  collective  attitude  toward 
the  natural  world.  ...  By  living  in  har- 
mony with  the  texture  of  life  on  earth,  we 
can  do  what  is  required  not  only  to  sustain 
our  present  swollen  population  but  even  to 
accommodate  decently  the  even  greater 
numbers  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future: 
or.  we  can  do  the  opposite  and  continue  to 
sap  this  planet's  life-supporting  capacity, 
ending  by  wiping  out  our  own  species  by 
creeping  ecocide,  as  thoroughly  as  we  now 
can  with  a  bang  by  nuclear  suicide. 

THE     SECOND     ENVIRONMENTAL     DECADE 

So  long  as  we  Inhabit  the  earth,  constant 
vigilance  will  be  required  of  us  if  we  are  to 
protect  and  preserve  the  environment  which 
gives  us  life.  Certainly,  this  statement  is  as 
true  now  as  it  was  In  1970.  when  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  first  understood  and  ac- 
cepted It.  The  list  of  environmental  issues 
demanding  our  attention  in  the  1980's  Is 
long  and  growing.  Many  are  new  and  re- 
lated to  energy.  Others  have  long  been  with 
us  and  are  still  unresolved  While  not  all 
inclusive,  a  partial  list  for  the  I980's  Is  as 
follows : 

Agricultural  land 

Agriculturally-productive  land  is  one  of 
Americas  most  valuable  natural  resources. 
And  yet.  our  stewardship  of  this  resource 
is  sadly  inadequate.  America  is  losing  3  mil- 
lion acres  of  rural  land  every  year,  and  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  prime  cropland — flat,  fertile  soil 
well-suited  to  growing  an  abundance  of  agri- 
cultural crops— to  highways,  reservoirs,  sub- 
divisions and  shopping  centers.  One  million 
acres  Is  the  equivalent  of  a  one-half  mile 
strip  of  land  stretching  from  New  York  to 
California. 

Over  the  past  50  years,  100  million  acres 
have  been  so  badly  damaged  that  they  can- 
not be  cultivated.  In  the  past  200  years,  one- 
third  of  our  topsoil  has  been  lost  to  erosion 
In  the  Midwest  right  now,  windbreaks 
planted  to  end  the  Dust  Bowl  years  are  being 
cut  down  to  allow  for  the  operation  of  large 
center-pivot  irrigation  systems. 

At  this  rate  of  loss,  we  are  losing  almost 
one  percent  of  our  cropland  every  year.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
there  are  only  135  million  acres  of  potential 
cropland  remaining  in  the  United  States, 
and  only  22  million  of  these  are  prime  crop- 
land acres. 

More  disturbingly,  our  ability  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  the  land  that  does  re- 
main In  farming  has.  according  to  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  ( USDA  i ,  reached 
a  plateau 

In  other  words,  unless  we  stop  this  tragic 
loss  of  farmland,  we  will  soon  lose  our  ability 
to  produce  enough  food  to  feed  ourselves 
and  provide  our  most  important  export.  The 
costs  to  the  world's  hungry — not  to  mention 
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the  costs  to  our  economy^ — could  be  devastat- 
ing. 

It  Is  not  too  late  to  act.  but  Congress  has 
been  reluctant  to  move.  This  year  the  House 
narrowly  defeated  the  Farmlands  Protection 
Act,  a  bin  which  would  have  helped  states 
create  farmland  protection  programs  As  a 
sponsor  of  this  bill  in  the  Senate,  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  this  bill  will  eventually  pass, 
but  efforts  to  raise  people's  awareness  of  this 
issue  need  to  be  redoubled 

As  a  Wlsconslnite,  however.  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  Wisconsin's  farmland  protection 
program  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Water  resources 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  dimensions  of  an  Impending  water  crisis 
will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  those  of  the  energy 
crisis.  The  threat  was  recently  detailed  in 
an  article  In  Forbes  magazine  The  United 
States  has  a  dependable  supply  of  600  bil- 
lion gallons  a  day  In  1960,  we  used  270 
billion  gallons  a  day;  in  1970,  we  used  370 
billion  gallons  a  day;  and  by  1985.  total  daily 
use  Is  projected  to  be  422  billion  gallons— 
and  those  figures  do  not  reflect  the  consump- 
tion Implied  in  en  all-out  effort  to  Increase 
domestic  energy  resources  To  obtain  a  bil- 
lion BTU's  from  an  oil  refinery  takes  seven 
gallons  of  water;  from  a  nuclear  reactor,  14 
gallons,  and  from  oil  shale.  28  gallons  of 
water.  As  the  article  points  out.  'With  water, 
as  with  oil.  conservation  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  answer." 

In  1966,  I  cautioned  that  by  the  end  of 
this  century  we  would  be  using  twice  as 
much  water  as  our  daily  supply.  Of  course, 
to  do  this,  much  of  the  water  In  our  rivers 
and  lakes  will  have  to  be  used,  cleaned,  and 
reused  many  times  over  Sewage  treatment 
svstems  and  water  purification  systems  to 
clean  the  water  for  reuse  are  exoensive  to 
build  and  to  ooerate.  Preventing  water 
pollution  and  reducing  wasteful  water  use 
are  good  policies  from  both  an  environmental 
and  an  economic  standpoint. 

Mineral  resources 
Besides  the  diminishing  reserves  of  fossil 
fuels  and  water,  there  are  other  arenas  where 
the  limits  of  a  resource  base  are  being  felt. 
The  US  depends  on  imports  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  Its  s'lpplv  of  19  of  its  most  basic 
raw  materials  (chromium,  nickel,  bauxite, 
tin.  zinc,  columblum,  sheet  mica,  strontium, 
manganese,  tantalum,  cobalt,  platinum. 
asbestos,  fluorine,  potassium,  mercurv.  cad- 
mium, tunesten.  and  gold) .  And  this  depend- 
ence Is  Increaslnf?  at  a  time  when  our  rela- 
tionship to  the  supplying  countries  is  at  best 
uncertain,  and  at  worst,  hostile 

This  situation  was  first  predicted  bv  min- 
eral resource  experts  in  the  earlv  1950's.  and 
yet.  30  years  later,  we  still  have  not  ade- 
quately addressed  the  is,sue  Tn  1974,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  to  establlsih  a  svstem  of 
monitoring:  the  world's  mineral  resources  on 
an  annual  basis.  Today,  after  the  extreme 
lesson  which  has  been  provided  bv  the  energy 
crisis.  It  Is  even  more  Imperative  that  we 
prepare  ourselves  to  handle  raw  materials 
shortages. 

Solid  waste 
Our  method  of  disposing  of  our  wastes 
is  threatening  our  existence  In  at  least  two 
ways.  First,  we  cannot  afford  to  allow  the 
mineral  and  other  recyclable  resources  con- 
tained In  our  waste  products  to  be  destroyed 
or  dispersed  through  the  environment  in  a 
manner  which  will  make  them  difficult  and 
expensive  to  recover  Second,  the  abllitv  of 
the  environment  to  absorb  our  wastes  may 
well  have  been  reached  Sooner  or  later  we 
must  learn  to  synchronize  our  activities  with 
that  of  our  blosnhere.  As  Kenneth  Bouldlng 
recently  observed: 

On  the  whole,  the  blosohere  deals  with 
the  problem  of  pollution  bv  recycling  The 
excrement  of  one  animal,  for  instance,  is  the 
food  of  another. 


The  human  race  Indeed  is  almost  the  only 
living  being  that  has  developed  a  linear  econ- 
omy, moving  materials  from  wells,  mines, 
and  soil  into  products  that  are  then  distrib- 
uted into  dumps  or  flushed  down  to  the 
oceans  or  burned  in  the  atmosphere.  This  is 
obviously  a  temporary  arrangement,  but 
exactly  how  temporary  is  a  little  hard  to  say. 
Ultimately,  if  the  human  race  is  to  survive. 
It  must  develop  a  cyclical  economy  in  which 
all  materials  are  obtained  from  the  great  res- 
ervoirs— the  air,  the  soil,  the  sea — and  are 
returned  to  them. 

There  has  been  some  progress,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  solid  waste 
grew  by  only  two  percent  per  year  between 
1970  and  1978.  as  compared  to  a  five  percent 
growth  rate  from  1960  to  1970  Even  so.  the 
United  States  disposed  of  154  million  tons 
of  solid  waste  in  1978,  the  equivalent  of 
1,400  pounds  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child. 

Disposing  of  solid  wastes  has  become  more 
difficult  over  the  decade.  Before  1970,  cities 
either  burned  it  or  dumped  it.  New  regula- 
tions on  open  burning,  filling  up  of  existing 
sites,  local  opposition  to  new  sites,  and  ris- 
ing costs  are  leading  local  governments  to 
consider  alternatives  to  disposing  of  wsustes 
in  sanitary  landfills  But  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  a  cyclical  resource  system.  In  1977, 
only  one  percent  of  US  solid  waste  was  be- 
ing converted  to  energy,  while  Denmark  con- 
verted 60  percent  of  its  wastes  to  energy. 
Only  seven  percent  was  being  recovered  for 
its  material  value. 

Recycling  presents  environmentalists  with 
yet  another  opportunity  to  o^er  environ- 
mentally sound  resolutions  to  this  nation's 
energy  and  economic  problems.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  (DOE)  estimates  that  200 
million  tons  of  municipal  solid  waste,  the 
amount  now  projected  for  1990,  plus  an- 
other 14  million  tons  of  sewage  solids,  rep- 
resent a  total  recoverable  BTU  content  of 
2  quads.  ( A  quad  is  one  quadrillion  British 
thermal  units,  or  BTU's;  total  U.S.  energy 
use  in  1978  was  approximately  78  quads.) 
Recovery  of  metals  and  glass  in  waste  would 
save  an  additional  quad  because  it  takes  less 
energy  to  recycle  the^e  materials  than  to 
process   them   from   virgin   ores. 

Toxic  wastes 
A  related  problem  is  that  of  toxic  and 
hazardous  wastes,  of  the  type  that  were 
brought  to  national  attention  by  Love 
Canal.  These  chemicals  are  known  to  pose 
a  significant  health  risk  at  as  many  as  2.000 
sites  across  the  nation  According  to  EPA, 
126  billion  pounds  of  hazardous  waste  will 
be  produced  this  year,  and  only  ten  percent 
of  that  win  be  disposed  of  properly.  These 
wastes  can  threaten  human  health  in  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  Most  dangerous  Is  the  contam- 
ination of  underground  water  supplies,  or 
aquifers.  Half  of  the  nation  depends  on 
ground  water  for  drinking.  And  once  an 
aquifer  is  contaminated,  it  can  take  years 
to  recover.  Hazardous  wastes  can  also  sicken 
or  kill  human  beings  when  fumes  from  bur- 
ied dams  seep  through  the  ground,  when 
they  leak  into  rivers  and  lakes,  or  when  they 
enter  the  food  chain  via  animal  feeds  or 
pastureland 

In  1976,  Congress  passed  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  which  gives  EPA  au- 
thority to  identify  and  control  harmful 
chemicals — both  those  already  in  use  and 
those  which  are  new  to  the  market. 

But  even  with  the  law  in  place,  we  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go  So  far,  only  PCB's  and 
certain  chlorofluorocarbons  have  been  regu- 
lated. On  October  1  of  this  year,  the  EPA's 
system  to  trace  these  noxious  wastes  will  go 
into  effect. 

But  It  Is  unlikely  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  of  disposal  sites.  Currently,  120 
sites  are  operating  legally,  and  another  100 
are  needed.  However,  many  of  the  existing 


sites  will  close  either  because  they  won't  be 
able  to  comply  with  new  safety  require- 
ments or  because  costs  will  become  prohibi- 
tive. Opening  new  sites  Is  difficult  because 
of  local  opposition  and  questions  of  liability 
for  future  Injury. 

?n  Wisconsin,  there  are  at  least  34  slt«s 
where  hazardous  wastes  have  been  dumped 
since  1950  About  half  of  these  are  still  In 
use,  and  half  have  been  abandoned.  At  re- 
cent congressional  hearings,  the  £3  largest 
chemical  companies  reported  that  they  dis- 
posed of  more  than  25,000  tons  of  chemical 
waste  In  Wisconsin  last  year. 
Acid  rain 
Acid  rain  is  developing  into  one  of  the 
most  serious  global  environmental  problems 
of  the  coming  decades.  Already,  the  entire 
Great  Lakes  watershed  is  receiving  rain 
which  is  five  to  40  times  more  acidic  than 
normal.  The  danger  to  our  environment  Is 
northern  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  is  com- 
pounded because  the  soil  is  shallow,  with 
bedrock  close  to  the  surface,  and  naturally 
acidic  without  sufficient  buffering  capacity. 
Scientists  are  reporting  disturbing  results  of 
studies  on  our  lakes.  An  EPA  study  of  350 
lakes  in  northern  Wisconsin  found  that  fish 
in  80  percent  of  the  lakes  are  in  danger  of 
being  wiped  out.  As  many  as  48.000  lakes  In 
Ontario.  Canada,  may  become  sterile  over 
the  next  20  years  if  acid  rains  continue  un- 
abated. The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  reports  that: 

In  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  Slates. 
the  acidity  of  rainfall  appears  to  have  In- 
creased about  fifty-fold  during  the  past  26 
years  .  Sweden  placed  the  economic  loss 
to  its  recreational  and  commercial  fishing 
industry  (due  to  acid  rain)  at  (60  to  $100 
million  m  1973. 

Clearly,  this  is  an  environmental  threat  of 
enormous  proportions  which  demands  our 
immediate  and  full  attention  if  we  are  to 
prevent  any  further  escalation  Into  a  world- 
wide calamity. 

Scientists  have  been  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain  for  nearly  a  century  and 
have  recognized  its  seriousness  since  the 
1950's  The  problem  has  recently  taken  on 
even  greater  urgency  as  a  result  of  another 
critical  problem — the  shortage  of  traditional 
energy  resources. 

Acid  rain  Is  produced  primarily  by  the 
combustion  of  fossil  fuels  As  we  make  our 
way  toward  energy  Independence,  in  part, 
via  Increased  use  of  coal,  the  threat  of  acid 
rain  will  Intensify.  In  my  opinion,  we  must 
take  this  increased  use  of  coal  as  a  given. 
at  least  for  the  near  future.  Thus,  the  ques- 
tion becomes — How  can  we  minimize  the  Im- 
pacts of  increased  use  of  fossil  fuels,  particu- 
larly coal,  on  the  environment? 

Acid  rain  Is  the  forerunner  of  a  multitude 
of  environmental  problems  which  will  arise 
out  of  the  confilct  between  our  desire  for  a 
high  quality  environment  and  our  desire 
for  abundant,  cheap  energy.  Lines  are  being 
drawn  on  this  Issue  Environmentalists  are 
lashing  out  at  the  Administration's  plan  to 
convert  oil-fired  power  plants  to  coal  without 
requiring  additional  controls  on  emissions 
of  sulfur  oxides  Opponents  and  proponents 
of  increased  coal  use  are  debating  before 
many  subcommittees  of  Congress.  And  Ca- 
nadian-U.S.  relations  are  being  strained  by 
air  pollutants  which  recognize  no  national 
boundaries. 

To  solve  this  problem,  two  fundamental 
and  difficult  Ies«ons  must  be  learned  First, 
Americans  must  realize  that  the  era  of  cheap 
energy  Is  over,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  Prom  now  on.  we  will  have  to  pay 
the  full  price  of  satlsfvlng  our  energy  appe- 
tite. Using  existing  technology,  the  full  price 
of  using  more  coal  will  Include  scrubbing  it 
to  reduce  emissions  of  sulfur  oxides  In  new 
power  plants,  scrubbers  will  represent  11  to 
12  percent  of  the  capital  cost  of  a  system 
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The  costs  for  retrofitting  an  old  plant  are  25 
percent  higher  Weaning  America  will  not  be 


To  protect  the  value  of  our  remaining  wet- 
lands for  wildlife  and  ae  an  Integral  compo- 


management  of  these  lands,  the  resources 
stored  here  can  be  safely  tapped  to  help 
relieve  our  energy  crisis  and  other  impend- 
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The  costs  for  retrofitting  an  old  plant  are  25 
percent  higher  Weaning  America  will  not  be 
easy  This  country  grew  up  on  a  diet  of  cheap 
energy  Our  transportation  systems,  our  In- 
dustry, our  entire  social  Infrastructure  was 
constructed  on  this  basis  The  resistance  to 
paying  higher  energy  prices  will  not  be  over- 
come overnight 

Second,  as  advanced  as  our  science  and 
technology  are.  we  cannot  risk  putting  off 
difficult  environmental  problems  now,  think- 
ing that  another,  more  economical  solution 
will  be  found  ■in  time  "  The  limits  of  our 
knowledge  are  well  demonstrated  by  the  acid 
rain  problem  itself.  In  large  part,  this  prob- 
lem is  the  result  of  our  efforts,  early  in  this 
decade,  to  reduce  air  pollution  by  building 
taller  smokestacks  We  solved  one  problem 
by  dispersing  air  pollutants  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere, but  we  created  another,  much 
more  serious  problem — acid  rain. 

The  potential  destruction  of  our  lakes, 
crops,  and  buildings  threatened  by  acid  rain 
must  be  prevented  through  the  imposition  of 
strict  emission  controls  on  old  and  new  coal- 
fired  power  plants  and  industrial  emitters  of 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides. 

Energy  conservation 

Another  way  to  reduce  the  threat  of  acid 
rain  is  through  energy  conservation.  The 
U.S..  while  It  represents  only  six  percent  of 
the  world  population,  consumes  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  world's  energy.  Ameilcans 
use  40  percent  more  energy  per  capita  than 
their  Swedish  counterparts,  even  though 
Sweden  maintains  a  higher  net  national 
product  (per  capita)  than  does  the  U.S.  The 
purchase  of  foreign  oil  will  drain  our  econ- 
omy of  $90  billion  in  1980  We  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  energy  conservation  as  an  eco- 
nomically, as  well  as  environmentally,  sound 
strategy. 

Conservation  Is  our  most  immediate  an- 
swer to  the  energy  crisis  Based  upon  re- 
search conducted  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  Federal  Highway  Administration, 
the  Presidents  Commission  on  Coal,  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  evidence  In- 
dicates that  the  nation  could  save  5.2  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  per  day  by  1985  through 
a  conservation  program.  These  energy  con- 
servation steps  are  neither  exotic  nor  un- 
reasonable in  cost. 

They  Include:  Increased  automobile  fuel 
economy  (2.250  million  barrels  per  day); 
electric  vehicles  powered  by  coal  generated 
electricity  (425.000  barrels  per  day»;  In- 
creased gasoline  prices  1 375.000  barrels  per 
day  I  accelerated  coal  conversion  of  EPA 
approved  utilities  (725.000  barrels  per  dayi; 
state  and  local  recycling  Initiatives  (250,000 
barrels  per  dayi:  weatherlzatlon  of  homes 
and  buildings  1 500.000  barrels  per  day);  and 
increased  utilization  of  mass  transit  (300.000 
barrels  per  day).  These  are  practical  oppor- 
tunities which  must  be  pursued  Immedi- 
ately. 

Wetlands 

While  the  exact  amount  of  this  nation's 
orli;lnal  wetlands  will  never  be  known.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  lower  48  states  once  con- 
tained approximately  127  million  acres. 
Until  the  middle  of  this  century,  draining 
wetlands  for  agricultural  and  other  purposes 
was  considered  to  be  their  best  use.  It  was 
not  until  1954  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  first  recognized  the  Importance  of 
retaining  wetlands  for  wildlife  habitat.  At 
that  time.  82  million  acres  of  wetlands  re- 
mained. No  full  survey  of  the  nation's  wet- 
lands has  been  conducted  since  1954  How- 
ever. It  Is  estimated  that  the  annual  lose 
has  been  300  000  acres-  per  year  At  that  rate, 
an  additional  8  million  acres  has  been  lost, 
bringing  us  an  estimated  remaining  74  mil- 
lion acres  of  wetlands  in  the  lower  48  states. 
Thus,  we  have  destroyed  forty  to  fifty  per- 
cent of  our  wetlands 


To  protect  the  value  of  our  remaining  wet- 
lands for  wildlife  and  ae  an  Integral  compo- 
nent In  our  nation's  clean  water  supply,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  acquired 
two  million  acres  of  .wetlands  since  1961 
and  plans  to  double  that  amount  In  the  next 
eight  years.  Also,  the  Service  is  conducting 
the  first  national  wetlands  Inventory  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  first  to  Include 
Alaska.  The  Important  Information  to  be 
gained  by  this  effort  will  be  available  in 
1982. 

Wilderness 

Justice  William  O.  Douglas,  In  whose  trib- 
ute the  Arctic  Wildlife  Range  was  recently 
renamed,  was  one  of  our  nation's  greatest 
advocates  for  wilderness.  His  foreword  to 
"This  Is  the  American  Earth"  stated  well 
our  task  In  the  coming  years,  to  preserve 
what  remalnfi  of  Americas  natural  heritage: 

We  are  today  face  to  face  with  our  last 
chance  to  preserve  the  tiny  Islands  of  wil- 
derness that  are  left  .  .  .  There  Is  little  left 
that  Is  unmarked  and  unspoiled;  yet  those 
who  think  only  In  dollar  terms  or  those 
who  want  to  go  everywhere  by  automobile 
say  that  even  the  remaining  fragments 
should  be  opened  to  roads  and  development. 
There  must  be  permission,  they  argue,  to 
commit  the  last  wilderness  to  whatever  use 
can  be  demonstrated  to  be  economically 
feasible. 

Ihere  is  sadness  and  tragedy  ahead  If  we 
take  that  course.  First,  we  should  not  forget 
that  the  remnant  of  original  America  that 
now  remains  Is  also  a  large  part  of  all  the 
wilderness  that  remains  anywhere  on  Earth. 
What  we  possess  Is  a  unique  treasure  for 
people  everywhere. 

Second,  we  should  remember  that  wilder- 
ness is  more  than  Interesting  vacation  land. 
It  represents  spiritual  and  aesthetic  values 
measurable  by  the  songs  of  birds,  by  an  abun- 
dance of  wildlife,  by  sunsets,  and  by  the 
music  of  the  conifers  We  may  well  discover 
In  the  wilderness,  and  In  our  attitude  toward 
It,  many  of  the  essentials  for  survival  It- 
self  

We  have  only  a  little  time  In  which  to  pre- 
vent our  remaining  natural  heritage  from 
being  fed  Into  the  hungry  maw  of  the  In- 
dustrial  machine. 

Some  of  the  unmarked  face  of  America's 
wilderness  must  be  left  as  a  refuge  for  man — 
as  a  place  where  he  can  escape  the  roar  of 
machines  and  once  more  get  on  understand- 
ing terms  with  the  universe. 
Alaska 

Justice  Douglas  did  not  live  to  see  us  meet 
what  I  believe  Is  the  greatest  conservation 
challenge  of  our  lifetimes — the  challenge  to 
protect    Alaska. 

Just  as  we  enter  the  second  Environmental 
Decade,  we  have.  In  Alaska,  a  chance  to  do 
something  right  the  first  time,  to  avoid  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,  and  to  show  that  we 
have  learned  something  about  the  world  In 
which  we  live. 

The  future  of  much  of  our  remaining  nat- 
ural heritage  will  depend  on  how  these  lands 
are  managed.  What  Is  at  stake  here  Is  nothing 
less  than  the  very  last  expanse  of  untouched 
American  wilderness.  This  wilderness  con- 
tains the  nation's  largest  unpolluted  river 
valley,  its  highest  mountain  peak,  its  largest 
stand  of  virgin  timber.  These  Alaskan  lands 
are  breeding  grounds  for  millions  of  water- 
fowl which  migrate  to  the  lower  states  In 
winter.  They  support  the  largest  herd  of  free- 
roaming  animals  In  the  United  States,  the 
porcupine  caribou.  They  are  the  habitat  of 
grizzly,  brown,  and  polar  bears,  whose  con- 
tinued existence  Is  threatend  by  unre- 
strained development.  Furthermore,  main- 
taining the  ecological  balance  of  these  lands 
Is  vital  to  Alaska's  International  fishing  In- 
dustry 

If  we  are  careful  and  considerate  tn  our 


management  of  these  lands,  the  resources 
stored  here  can  be  safely  tapped  to  help 
relieve  our  energy  crisis  and  other  impend- 
ing material  shortages.  But  if  we  yield  to 
development  pressures,  we  will  surely  repeat 
the  same  mistakes  we  have  made  before,  with 
even  more  serious  consequences  to  the  fragile 
ecosvstems  of  Alaska. 

As  large  as  Alaska  is.  it  Is  a  microcosm  of 
the  most  fundamental  Issue  facing  the  hu- 
man species,  management  of  the  earth's  re- 
sources Our  very  survival  will  depend  upon 
whether  or  not  we  are  able  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect and  defend  our  environment.  We  are  not 
free  to  decide  about  whether  or  not  our  en- 
vironment "matters."  It  does  matter,  apart 
from  any  political  exigencies.  We  disregard 
the  needs  of  our  ecosystem  at  our  mortal 
peril. 

That  was  and  continues  to  be  the  great 
lesson  of  Earth  Day  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten. • 

TIGHT    MONEY    AND    THE    FAMILY 
FARMER 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
who  represent  States  with  siernificant 
numbers  of  farmers  have  become  pain- 
fully aware  that  the  grain  embargo  and 
high  interest  rates  pose  a  one-two  punch 
that  is  knocking  many  family  farmers 
right  off  of  the  land.  Farmers  in  Indiana, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Midwest,  must  plant 
their  crop  in  a  few  days.  Yet  with  20- 
percent  interest  rates  and  depressed 
prices  in  the  market  farm  credit  has 
just  about  dried  up. 

The  Congress  recently  enacted  a  2- 
year  extension  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  with  an  additional 
S2  billion  in  lending  authority.  Many  of 
us  who  supported  this  bill  realized  that 
this  would  not  solve  the  credit  crunch  by 
itself,  yet  it  does  at  least  offer  some  relief 
to  our  hard-pre.ssed  farmers.  I  was. 
therefore,  stunned  to  learn  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  decided  not 
to  make  all  of  this  money  available  im- 
mediately but  to  hold  onto  $1  billion 
until  new  regulations  are  published  in 
mid-May.  ,      , 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Bergland 
urging  him  to  make  all  of  this  money 
available  to  farmers  now  when  they  need 
the  loan.  If  farmers  cannot  obtain  the 
loans  that  they  need  before  planting  time 
making  the  rest  of  the  money  available 
later  this  vear  or  next  year  will  not  make 
anv  difference.  My  office  has  been  be- 
semed  bv  Hoosier  farmers  who  are  on  the 
verge  of  ruin.  These  people  were  prom- 
ised when  the  grain  embargo  was  an- 
nounced that  they  would  not  be  left  to 
shoulder  this  burden  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  seems  to  be  exactly  what  is 
happening  to  our  family  farmers.  The 
Congre.ss  also  needs  to  raise  the  current 
loan  rate  on  corn  which  at  the  present 
level  of  $2.10  per  bushel  is  at  least  70 
cents  below  the  cost  of  production  in  In- 
diana. Realistically,  it  is  unlikely  that 
legislation  can  be  passed  and  enacted  in 
time  to  help  the  farmers  before  spring 
plantine.  This  situation  makes  it  more 
important  that  the  USDA  use  its  al- 
ready delegated  authority  to  help  the 
farmers  now. 

The  family  farmer  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent job  of  feeding  not  only  Ameri- 
cans but  the  rest  of  the  world.  He  de- 
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serves  better  than  to  be  treated  like  a 
political  football  that  simply  gets  booted 
around.  I  hope  that  the  USDA  will  act 
to  use  its  authority  to  help  the  farmer 
and  see  that  he  gets  the  kind  of  support 
that  he  needs  and  deserves. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  my  letter  to 
Secretary  Bergland. 
The  letter  follows: 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Subcommittee  on  the  CoNSTrrurioN, 

Washington.  DC.  April  18.  1980. 
Hon    Robert  Bergland, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Bob:  I  am  very  concerned  to  learn 
that  the  Department  has  decided  to  make 
only  $1  billion  available  immediately  to  our 
hard-pressed  farmers  of  the  money  available 
in  the  recently  extended  Economic  Emer- 
gency Loan  program. 

Indiana's  present  allotment  of  roughly 
$37  million  is  woefully  inadequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  farmers.  I  urge  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  immediately  available  the 
entire  $2  billion  in  low  Interest  loans  that 
the  Congress  has  authorized  I  understand 
that  the  Department  is  saying  that  it  needs 
to  Implement  new  regulations  before  the 
entire  loan  authorization  is  available  I  am 
afraid  that  by  the  time  such  regulations 
appear  in  mid-May  many  Hoosier  family 
farmers  will  have  been  forced  off  of  the 
farm.  It  Is  Impossible  to  overstress  the  serl- 
ousne.ss  of  the  situation  In  the  Midwest 

I  am  frankly  very  disturbed  that  the  as- 
surances given  to  our  farmers  that  they 
would  not  be  left  to  shoulder  the  entire 
burden  of  the  grain  embargo  have  proven 
to  have  had  little  real  effect.  I  urge  you  to 
act  immediately  and  forcefully  to  make  the 
entire  loan  aiithority  of  the  Economic 
Emergency  Loan  program  available  now 
when  our  farmers  need  the  money.  If  the 
Department  continues  to  hesitate  to  use  Its 
full  authority  to  help  our  farmers  I  fear 
we  will  soon  have  a  full-scale  depression  In 
the  farming  community. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  concerns  and 
I  am  willing  to  work  with  the  Department 
In  any  way  that  I  can  to  solve  this  critical 
problem. 

Sincerely. 

Birch  Bayh. 

U.S.  Senator.0 


replaced  great  expectations.  President 
Marcos  has  become  increasingly  a  con- 
troversial figure.  His  friends  depict  him 
as  an  idealist  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  His  enemies  view  him  as  a 
power-hungry  dictator.  The  truth  lies 
probably  somewhere  in  between  these 
two  assessments. 

the  rtrruRE  or  the  Philippines 
Opposition  to  the  regime  is  controlled. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  500  political 
prisoners  are  held  in  the  Manila  area. 
Mass  media  is  under  government  scru- 
tiny and  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
exist.  In  general,  few  would  disagree 
that  similarities  between  President  Mar- 
cos' regime  and  that  of  the  Shah  of  Iran 
cannot  be  ruled  out.  There  is  reason  to 
be  concerned  over  the  future  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, based  on  the  lessons  of  history, 
past  and  present.  It  is  clear  that  any  form 
of  authoritarianism,  whether  benign  or 
cruel,  breeds  danger,  as  Iran  has  demon- 
strated once  more  to  a  world  in  which 
memory  is  short,  and  to  our  own  Presi- 
dent whose  capacity  to  forget  and  to  re- 
peat errors  is  inexcusable.  Where  civil 
liberties  are  either  denied  or  arbitrarily 
ob.served.  corruption  is  sure  to  set  in. 
leading  to  growing  discontent  and  subse- 
quent unrest. 


is  made  aware  of  the  dangers  that  lown 
on  the  horizon,  he  could  perhaps  be  per- 
suaded to  change  his  position  in  regards 
to  lifting  martial  law  and  deliver  the 
goods  that  he  promised,  in  the  form  of 
democratic  liberties  We  have  all  to  gain, 
and  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  not  trying. 
Our  failure  to  sound  the  warning  bell 
could  well  result  in  the  sinking  of  more 
than  one  ship.* 


REGULATORY  IMPACT  OP  S.  598 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  due  to  an 
oversight  no  regulatory  impact  state- 
ment was  included  in  the  report  on  8, 
598  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
having  studied  the  matter,  believes 
there  will  be  no  regulatory  impact  for 
S  598.  the  Softdrink  Interbrand  Com- 
petition Act.« 


EARTH  DAY   1980 


VISIT  OF  PHILIPPINES  PRESIDENT 
MARCOS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  following 
congressional  efforts  in  which  he  partici- 
pated, the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
pleased  to  note  the  release  of  the  Rev- 
erend Edicto  de  la  Torre  from  the 
Philippine  prison  where  he  had  been  de- 
tained for  the  past  5  vears.  Reverend  de 
la  Torre  was  arrested  for  his  efforts  to 
organize  the  National  Democratic  Front 
opposing  President  Marcos'  martial  law- 
rule,  in  effect  since  1972. 

president    MARCOS'    RECORD 

President  Marcos,  elected  in  1966,  was 
once  hailed  as  the  'new  voice  in  Asia" 
and  seen  as  a  model  for  all  non-Commu- 
nist Southeast  Asia.  He  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  program  of  economic  develop- 
ment, and  has  since  scored  some  succe.ss 
m  the  area  of  land  reform,  on  which  he 
focused  a  ereat  deal  of  his  efforts  How- 
ever, in  1979.  inflation  hit  an  annual  rate 
of  21  percent  in  July.  Citv  workers  who.-^e 
wages  had  already  dropped  about  30  per- 
cent since  1972  when  martial  law  went 
into  effect,  were  particularlv  affected  as 
were  farmworkers.  Disillusionment  has 


NATURE  OF  THE  OPPOSITION 

The  influential  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Philippines  has  been  in- 
creasingly critical  of  the  regime.  Student 
demonstrations  in  Manila  have  been 
mounting  over  the  past  year.  Political  op- 
ponents have  voiced  their  attacks  on 
President  Marcos  more  openly.  Pessi- 
mists go  as  far  as  to  predict  a  civil  war 
in  the  near  future. 

PRESIDENT      MARCOS,     FRIEND     OF     THE     UNTTED 
STATES 

Yet,  regardless  of  the  situation  at 
home.  President  Marcos  has  continued  to 
lend  support  and  friendship  to  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  denying  the 
value  of  the  Philippine  Governments  co- 
operation in  terms  of  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  renewed  US.  bases  agreement 
signed  in  1979  between  our  two  countries 
provided  for  an  expanded  use  of  Ameri- 
can bases  in  the  Philippines.  In  exchange, 
the  United  States  commitment  to  finan- 
cial aid  in  the  form  of  loans  and  grants 
has  remained  steady.  It  could  provide  our 
Government  with  a  bargaining  power  we 
have  not  previously  used. 

A  DIALOG  ON  DELIVERING  THE  GOODS 

There  was  pressure  last  week  to  cancel 
President  Marcos'  visit  to  Honolulu  over 
the  next  few  days.  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  would  have  been  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  given  the  nature  of 
the  relationship  that  exists  between  our 
two  countries.  Indeed.  President  Marcos' 
visit  could  be  used  to  initiate  a  dialog 
with  the  Philippine  head  of  state,  for 
further  discussions  on  issues  that  could 
well  affect  the  stability  of  an  entire  re- 
gion. 

Unlike  President  Carter,  who  seems  to 
witness  events  blindfolded,  and  learn 
nothing  from  the  experiences  of  history, 
it  must  be  assumed  that  President  Mar- 
cos has  not  been  insensitive  to  the  lesson 
of  Iran,  and  to  the  parallels  between  his 
position  and  that  of  the  Shah  prior  to 
the  revolution.  If  indeed  he  perceives,  or 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  E^arth 
Day.  Earth  Day  spawned  an  environ- 
mental awareness  in  this  country  which 
resulted  in  the  enactment  of  the  Na- 
tional En\ironmental  Policy  Act,  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act.  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  Act.  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  and  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  among  others.  A  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  decade.  Perhajjs 
the  greatest  accomplishment  is  the  reah- 
zation  that  there  are  no  quick  or  easy 
solutions. 

While  we  have  made  great  strides  in 
the  past  decade,  it  has  not  been  without 
considerable  cost  These  costs  have  been 
borne  not  only  by  taxpayers,  but  also — 
and  more  important — by  the  private 
companies  that  have  had  to  pay  the  cost 
of  pollution  control  equipment. 

I  am  not  expressing  pity  for  private 
polluters,  but  rather  pointing  out  that 
Congress  must  be  aware  what  its  actions 
can  cause  added  costs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Over  the  past  decade,  a  number  of 
studies  have  made  the  point  that  some 
pollution  control  costs  have  raised  the 
cost  of  American  products — and  thus 
diminishing  the  competitiveness  of  our 
products.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  one  of 
the  consequences  is  increased  trade 
deficits. 

Congress  may  need  to  ask  whether 
the  cost  of  controlling  pollution  is  worth 
the  price  in  competitiveness.  I  cospon- 
sored  legislation  of  this  sort  with  Con- 
gressman Udall  in  the  95th  Congress 
when  the  American  copper  industry  was 
t)eing  besieged  by  an  influx  of  refined 
copper  from  abroad.  Perhaps  similar 
legislation  should  be  considered  for 
other  industries  on  a  selected  basis. 

I  would  like  to  limit  my  remarks  today 
to  the  environmental  problems  and  ac- 
complishments of  my  own  State.  Mon- 
tana, over  the  past  decade. 

Montana  is  a  State  blessed  with  abun- 
dant natural  beauty  and  resources.  It 
is  sparsely  populated  The  State's  econo- 
my is  based  almost  entirely  on  agricul- 
ture and  natural  resource  development. 
Montana  is  a  State  of  extremes.  Vast 
sections  of  forest  land  remain  unroaded 
and  virtually  untouched  by  man.  Simul- 
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taneously.  the  city  of  Missoula  has  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  worst  air  pollu- 
tion in  the  country'  on  an  intermittant 
basis. 

Because  of  our  dependence  on  our  nat- 
ural wealth,  Montana's  history  has  been 
a  chronicle  of  economic  boom  and  bust. 
During  the  1970's.  Montanans,  like  other 
Amer  cans,  gained  a  greater  awareness 
of  environmental  pollution  and  degrada- 
tion. They  demanded  from  State  and 
Federal  agencies  improved  protection  of 
the  environment  It  is  even  more  signif- 
icant that  these  citizens  demanded 
greater  public  participation  in  decisions 
affecting  our  environment. 

In  1972.  Montana  adopted  a  new  State 
constitution.  Article  EX  of  that  docu- 
ment requires  the  State  government  to 
maintain  and  improve  a  clean  and 
healthful  environment  for  present  and 
future  generations. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  consti- 
tution. Montanans  have  established  a 
model  Surface  Mining  and  Reclamation 
Control  Act.  a  Major  Facilities  Siting 
Act,  a  Coal  Severance  Trust  Fund,  more 
stringent  air  quality  standards,  sub- 
division control  acts,  and  they  have 
established  a  State  park  system  in  vari- 
ous energy  conservation  programs.  Mon- 
tanans have  demonstrated  through  these 
actions  their  desire  to  control  develop- 
ment on  their  own  terms. 

Federal  land  ownership  in  Montana 
amounts  to  roughly  30  percent  of  the  to- 
tal land  area  of  the  State.  The  actions 
taken  by  Federal  land  management 
agencies  play  a  significant  role  in  Mon- 
tana. During  the  decade  of  the  1970's. 
several  Federal  statutes  were  enacted 
which  will  have  a  profound  impact  on 
Federal  lands  in  Montana.  The  Surface 
Mining  Control  Act,  the  National  For- 
est Management  Act — which  resulted  in 
large  part  because  of  abuses  on  the 
Bitterroot  National  Forest  in  Montana, 
the  Rangeland  Improvement  Act.  and 
the  Federal  Land  Management  Policy 
Act  are  all  examples  of  such  Federal 
statutes.  Each  of  these  acts  resulted  in 
greater  environmental  protection  and 
increased  public  participation. 

Indeed,  much  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  Even 
greater  challenges  confront  us  in  the 
1980's — ensuring  that  these  measures 
are  carried  out  and  improved  upon 
where  necessary.  New  and  more  complex 
environmental  problems  confront  us: 
acid  precipitation,  toxic  and  nuclear 
waste  disposal  are  but  a  few.  Acid  pre- 
cipitation or  'acid  rain,"  the  result  of 
pollutants  combining  with  moisture  in 
the  air.  has  already  fallen  silently  into 
thousands  of  our  lakes  and  ponds  in  the 
Northeast.  This  chemically  supercharged 
pollution  has  left  lakes  barren.  High  lev- 
els of  mercury  in  some  ponds  endanger 
human  life.  This  much  we  know  about 
acid  rain.  Vie  know  it  is  there  and  we  can 
measure  it.  But  the  unknown  is  of  even 
more  concern  to  Montanans.  'We  do  not 
know  what  impact  powerplants  going  up 
in  neighboring  Canada  will  have  on  our 
crops  or  our  forests. 

An  officer  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  has  predicted  that  acid 
rain  "could  become  the  leading  environ- 


mental problem  of  the  next  decade."  It 
is  that  next  decade  which  concerns  us. 

FXATHEAD     BAStN    STUDY:     AN    EXAMPLE    OF 
COOPERATION 

Partnership  and  cooperation  among 
all  levels  of  Government,  private  indus- 
try, and  interested  groups  is  essential  if 
these  serious  environmental  problems 
are  to  be  adequately  addressed.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  type  of  cooperative  effort  is 
exemplified  by  the  Flathead  Basin  study 
in  northwestern  Montana. 

This  comprehensive  basin  wide  study 
was  initiated  3  years  ago  in  an  effort  to 
acquire  and  record  base  line  data  of  air 
and  water.  This  is  a  pristine  area  bor- 
dering Glacier  National  Park.  The  area 
is  under  threat  on  several  fronts. 

Today  we  face  threats  to  our  environ- 
ment that  w-ere  almost  unimaginable  10 
years  ago.  Massive  development  of  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  industrj'  and  the  President's 
effort  to  convert  50  northeastern  power- 
plants  to  coal  pose  grave  new  challenges. 

Unless  we  take  steps  now  to  develop 
technologies,  like  MHD.  that  burn  coal 
more  cleanly,  our  steps  to  reduce  air  pol- 
lution will  falter.  Uriless  we  can  predict 
the  consequences  of  synfuel  production, 
we  may  face  yet  more  unimaginable 
problems  in  the  1990's. 

Federal,  State,  and  local  officials  have 
been  directed  by  a  15-member  steering 
committee  made  up  of  local  residents. 
This  steering  committee  has  directed  the 
scope  of  the  study  since  its  inception. 
This  type  of  cooperation  will  in  large 
part  determine  our  accomplishments  in 
the  decade  ahead. 

We  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  in 
the  1970's.  Those  accomplishments 
should  not  be  taken  lightly.  But  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  If  we  are  to  come  to  grips 
with  existing  and  future  environmental 
problems,  we  must  agree  to  keep  a  con- 
stant vigil  over  our  irreplaceable  re- 
sources. These  problems  are  mutual 
problems  and  they  will  be  addressed  only 
with  cooperation  from  Government,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  environmental  groups 
This  is  the  environmental  challenge  of 
the  1980's,  and  the  people  of  Montana 
are  committed  to  that  challenge.* 


FOOD  STAMP  NEED  URGENT 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
a  catastrophe  that  will  face  22  million 
Americans  on  June  1  if  Congress  does 
not  act  soon  to  provide  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  food  stamp  program. 

Unless  Congress  passes  by  May  15  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  bills  to  in- 
crease food  stamp  funding.  USDA  will 
send  out  notices  to  States  to  cut  off 
benefits  June  1. 

Unless  we  act  now.  for  the  first  time 
in  history  a  Government  program  would 
be  abruptly  halted — not  after  a  reasoned 
decision  that  the  program  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  a  carefully  planned 
phaseout  period — but  just  abruptly 
halted. 

Opinion  poll  after  opinion  poll  shows 
that  Congress  is  held  in  low  esteem.  If  we 
do  not  prevent  this  cutoff,  we  w'll  only 
be  confirming  that  judgment  and  justify- 
ing that  opinion. 


How  have  we  gotten  into  the  situation 
where  the  food  stamp  program  will  be 
$3  billion  short  for  fiscal  igsc 

In  1977  when  Congress  placed  a  cap 
on  food  stamp  expenditures,  estimates 
were  made  as  to  the  level  of  funding  that 
would  be  needed  for  the  program. 

These  estimates  were  strikingly  wrong. 

Three  factors  stand  out  as  the  source 
of  the  problem. 

Instead  of  9  to  12  percent  inflation  in 
the  cost  of  food  during  1977  through 
1979,  food  inflation  soared  22  percent 
and  is  estimated  to  rise  by  46  percent 
by  the  end  of  1981  in.stead  of  the  15  to 
20  percent  CBO  estimated  This  accounts 
for  over  one-half  of  the  shortfall. 

Higher  unemployment  accounts  for 
another  one-fourth  of  the  extra  costs. 
Instead  of  6  percent  unemployment  for 
fiscal  1980  and  1981  it  is  now  projected  to 
average  6.7  percent  in  1980  and  7.5  per- 
cent in  1981. 

The  remaining  amount  comes  from 
assuming  a  lower  increased  participa- 
tion rate  and  higher  income  of  these 
new  participants  from  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement  than  actually  oc- 
curred. 

In  other  words,  there  were  more  very 
poor — especially  the  elderly  and  in  rural 
areas — that  were  too  poor  to  put  up  the 
money  for  the  purchase  requirement 
than  we  had  realized. 

To  avoid  this  funding  crisis.  Congress 
can  take  either  of  two  courses  of  action. 

"We  can  separate  the  revision  of  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution 
from  the  fiscal  1981  first  resolution. 
This  would  allow  us  to  proceed  with  a 
supplemental  appropriation  on  a  con- 
tingency basis  while  the  House  com- 
pletes action  on  S.  1309  and  we  follow 
with  an  expedited  conference  on  the 
bill. 

The  other  course  of  action  would  be 
to  waive  the  rules  and  pass  an  emer- 
gency  supplemental    appropriation   of 
$750  million  for  food  stamps  for  June. 

This  would  give  us  until  June  15  to  do 
the  careful  deliberations  that  are  nec- 
essary on  the  first  budget  resolution 
for  1981. 

The  Field  Foundation  on  its  return 
visit  to  poverty  areas  in  1977  after  10 
years  of  operation  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram found  a  50-percent  drop  in  infant 
mortality  from  poverty  and  hunger  re- 
lated factors  and  markedly  less  gross 
malnutrition  generally.  Their  conclu- 
sion— the  primary  reason  for  this  tre- 
mendous improvement  was  the  array  of 
Federal  food  programs. 

We  have  23  days  until  the  letters  to 
the  States  go  out — 23  days  in  which  to 
say  to  22  million  hungry  Americans  that 
we  in  Congress  will  take  the  necessary' 
steps  to  insure  that  this  program  vital 
to  the  health  and  even  the  survival  of 
many  Americans  will  go  forward  with- 
out interruption. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  now.* 


MORE  DEATHS  FROM  THE 
DISCARDED   CIGARETTE 

•  Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
returned    from    California    recently    to 
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learn  of  a  tragic  fire  in  McLean,  Va.  Two 
families  had  gathered  to  celebrate  an  up- 
coming wedding.  During  this  small  cele- 
bration a  lighted  cigarette  was  inad- 
vertently left  in  the  crevice  of  an  up- 
holstered chair.  The  result  was  a  fire  that 
took  the  lives  of  seven  people — two  of 
them  children. 

The  McLean  fire  is  not  an  isolated 
tragedy.  Careless  smokers  caused  70,000 
destructive  fires  in  1978.  According  to  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association, 
cigarettes  are  the  No,  1  cause  of 
residential  fires  in  the  United  States. 
Approximately  1,800  lives  are  lost  each 
year  in  these  fires.  Many  of  those  who 
die— like  the  children  in  the  McLean 
fire — are  innocent  victims  of  the  care- 
lessness of  others. 

Certainly  smoke  detectors  could  have 
helped.  Most  fires  ignited  by  discarded 
cigarettes  smolder  for  hours  before  burst- 
ing into  flame.  However,  smoke  detectors 
do  not  prevent  fires.  Smoke  detectors 
merely  provide  an  opportunity  to  escape 
from  what  has  already  become  a  danger- 
ous situation. 

The  agonizing  truth  about  most  of  the 
70,000  fires  caused  by  lighted  cigarettes 
is  that  tragedy  easily  can  be  prevented. 

In  introducing  the  Cigarette  Safety 
Act,  S.  2215,  Senator  Tsonc.as  and  I  rec- 
ognized that  there  is  a  simple — truly  pre- 
ventive—step Congress  can  and  should 
take  to  address  the  leading  cause  of  resi- 
dential fires.  Our  bill  would  give  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  au- 
thority it  is  now  specifically  denied  to 
develop  a  mandatory  performance  test  of 
a  cigarette's  tendency  to  ignite  fabric. 
We  know  that  it  is  possible  to  manufac- 
ture a  safer  cigarette.  In  fact,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  reports  that 
there  currently  are  a  few  cigarettes  on 
the  market  that  could  pass  such  a  test. 

Five  years  ago  Farmers  Insurance  Co., 
one  of  the  leading  underwriters  of  resi- 
dential fire  insurance  began  offering  a 
10  percent  discount  on  premiums  to  non- 
smoking households.  I  believe  it  is  time 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  also  recognize  the 
sensibihty  of  prevention.  The  1,800  lives 
that  will  be  lost  this  year  from  cigarette 
fires  will  not  be  confined  to  anv  one  re- 
gion of  this  country.  It  is  a  national  prob- 
lem that  demands  a  national  solution. 


INDIANA   DUNES   NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

•  Mr.  BA"5rH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  a  copv  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  82,  passed  this 
year  by  the  Indiana  General  Assembly. 
This  resolution  memorializes  Congress  to 
finally  determine  and  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
•shore  by  passage  of  Senate  bill  599  and 
Hou.se  bill  2742  in  the  1980  session  of 
Congress  and  to  cease  further  attempts 
to  redefine  the  boundaries  of  the  Indiana 
Dunes  National  Lakeshore. 

This  resolution  is  signed  bv  the  Presi- 
dent pro  temoore  of  the  Indiana  Senate, 
Martin  K.  Edwards,  who  sponsored  the 
resolution,  and  by  Speaker  of  the  House 
Kermit  Burrous.  The  resolution  was  also 
sponsored  by  State  Senator  John  Larson 
and  authored  by  State  Representative 
Esther  Wilson,  both  of  whom  represent 
the  Beveriy  Shores  area  of  the  lakeshore 


The  two  bills  endorsed  by  the  resolu- 
tion differ  in  some  respects  However,  the 
major  thrust  of  both  bills  is  the  same: 
Both  bills  call  for  inclusion  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  Beverly  Shores  in  the 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  Botli 
bills  also  call  for  significant  improve- 
ment of  the  homeowner  provisions  by 
providing  25  year  leasebacks  or  a  life 
estate  to  present  homeowners.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  introduced  by  Senator  Lucar  and 
myself  goes  further  in  this  regard  by 
restoring  the  exemption  from  condem- 
nation eliminated  by  the  1976  legislation. 
The  House-passed  bill  contains  some  ad- 
ditional areas  not  in  the  Senate  bill. 

I  should  note  that  the  feelings  behind 
the  resolution  come  from  pent-up  frus- 
trations which  the  citizens  of  that  area 
feel  because  of  the  failure  of  Congress 
to  resolve  the  question  of  the  boundaries 
once  and  for  all.  I  should  also  note  that 
tlie  resolution  does  not  call  for  doing 
nothing.  It  calls  for  passage  of  these  bills 
in  this  session  so  that  the  residents  and 
industries  in  this  area  will  not  be  con- 
tinually threatened  by  the  prospect  of 
having  their  property  condemned  and 
their  property  values  undermined  by  the 
constant  threat  of  being  included  in  the 
lakeshore  by  new  legislation. 

The  need  for  a  bill  results  from  the 
1976  legislation  which  called  for  the 
study  of  the  remaining  area  of  Beverly 
Shores  and  an  area  commonly  known 
as  the  NIPSCO  Greenbelt.  That  studv 
has  been  completed,  and  it  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act  once  and  for  all. 

The  resolution  follows: 

House  Concurrent   Resolution  No.  82 

Whereas,  there  Is  presently  pending  In  the 
United  States  Congress  House  BUI  2742  and 
Senate  Bill  599,  both  of  which  seek  to  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  the  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lalceshore  Park;  and 

Whereas.  The  original  boundaries  of  said 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
were  fixed  when  the  park  was  created  in  the 
1960'e:  and 

Whereas,  in  almost  every  session  of  the 
United  States  Congress  since  that  date  there 
have  been  attempts  made  to  expand  and  re- 
define the  boundaries  of  said  Indiana  Dunes 
National  Lakeshore  Park:  and 

Wherea.s  the  Indiana  General  Assembly 
has  determined  that  said  continual  attempts 
to  change  and  redefine  said  boundaries  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
are  not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  State  of 
Indiana  and  especially  the  residents  and  In- 
dustries located  In  proximity  to  and  threat- 
ened by  said  expansion  plans:  and 

Whereas,  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  Is 
of  a  strong  opinion  that  said  boundaries 
should  be  defined  once  and  for  all  so  that 
all  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments  can  make  appropriate 
plans  bassd  upon  defined  areas  In  which  said 
Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
shall  be  located  and  the  residents  and  In- 
dustries nearby  will  not  be  continually 
threatened  by  having  their  property  con- 
demned and  their  property  values  under- 
mined by  the  constant  threat  of  being  taken 
over  by  the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lake- 
.shore  Park;  Therefore, 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Indiana  the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  I  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  memorialized  by  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  that  the  boundaries  of 
said  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  Park 
should  be  finally  determined  and  fixed  bv 
Senate  Bill  599  and  House  BUI  2742  In  the 


1980  Session  of  Congress  and  that  no  further 
attempts  be  made  to  redefine  the  boundaries 
of  said  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore 
Park. 

Section  2.  The  Principal  Clerk  Is  directed 
to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  In- 
diana and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unlt«d  States.* 


OUR  INSTINCT  FOR  BROTHERHOOD 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
beyond  the  shores  of  America,  is  not  a 
friendly  place,  seemingly  never  more 
than  ever.  now.  We  feel  isolated  by  a 
ring  of  intolerant  fanaticism  and  com- 
munist aggression.  American  prestige 
and  power  is  challenged  on  every  front. 
Innocent  and  supposedly  sacrosanct 
U.S.  diplomats  are  held  captive  by  a 
strange,  unfathomable,  but  definitely 
hostile  Government  of  Iran.  Our  allies 
amid  the  turbulence  of  global  unrest  and 
change  are  not  quick  to  come  to  our  aid 
Our  military  capab'lity  to  defend  our 
interests  is  questioned. 

With  such  bewildering,  inimical  cur- 
rents buffeting  us  it  is  sometimes  easy  to 
forget  our  great  natonal  strengths.  The 
United  States  has  been  challenged  before 
and  it  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Our 
capacity  to  endure  remains,  as  does  our 
ability  to  respond  to  a  new,  dynamic,  and 
forceful  leadership  that  troubled  times 
require. 

Mr.  President,  the  columnist  Dick 
Dabney  does  us  all  a  service  with  his 
story  in  the  newspaper  today  that  should 
strike  a  chord  in  each  of  his  readers.  Mr. 
Dabney's  pieces  have  often  warmed  our 
hearts  while  alerting  our  brains  or  stir- 
ring our  consciences.  In  this  threat- 
ening, perilous  time,  he  reminds  us  of 
our  strengths  and  of  our  courage. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Dabney's  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows : 

Centers  of  Power 
(By  Dick  Dabney) 

In  the  conclusion  of  •■Journey  to  Ixtlan." 
Carlos  Castenada  sets  off  in  search  of  "cen- 
ters of  power" — geographical  spots  emanat- 
ing spiritual  force — a  quest  more  Interesting 
than  anything  else  he  did  In  that  bo<* 
And  I  too  have  sometimes  wondered  whether 
such  places  exist,  and  whether  Shuter's  Hill 
In  Alexandria  might  be  one  of  them  This  Is 
the  hill  surmounted  by  that  conspicuous  zlg- 
gurat,  the  George  Washington  Masonic  Na- 
tional Memorial  Tower.  However.  It's  hardly 
the  sort  of  place  one  thinks  about  "seek- 
ing out."  let  alone  cuddling  up  to — especially 
on  dark  nights.  Since  the  kind  of  power  Cas- 
tenada Imagined,  should  It  exist,  would  not 
necessarily  prove  to  be  benign 

Shuter's  Hill,  some  say,  was  the  natural 
Capitol  Hill  around  here  from  a  geological 
point  of  view,  and  would  have  ended  up  as 
the  center  of  political  power,  too.  if  It  hadn't 
been  for  the  calculating  modesty  of  George 
Washington,  who  thought  that  choosing  a 
place  In  Virginia,  and  close  to  his  farm  might 
be  regarded  as  Imperialistic.  And  so  here  we 
were,  where  we  are. 

But  some  fanciful  local  legends  say  that 
the  ancient  promontory  on  the  Virginia 
side  kept  Us  mysterious  lodestone-llke  force 
and,  for  reasons  more  than  mere  coinci- 
dence, was  later  chosen  as  the  natural  pylon 
Orvllle  Wright  was  required  to  fly  around 
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(and  back  to  Ft.  Myer  from  whence  he'd 
taken  off)  before  the  Army  would  buy  his 
flying  machine  and  move  America  into  the 


although  It  was  not  exactly  mysterious. 
From  then  on,  I  was  unable  to  get  along 
with  those  who  mocked  the  Masons  for  being 


out  one,  but  the  first  car  pollutes  less. 
Those  who  call  the  first  price  inflated 
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it  is  more  important  to  pay  higher  taxes 
and  prices  to  reduce  pollution,  or  to  keep 

taxps   and    nrirps   rinwn     Rv   "^    tn    1     npn- 


474,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
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(and  back  to  Fi  Myer  from  whence  he'd 
taken  off  i  before  the  Army  would  buy  his 
flying  machine  and  move  America  into  the 
modern  age  And  according  to  these,  it  was 
no  coinclaence,  either,  that  the  Masons,  in 
1922  chose  that  hill  as  the  site  of  their  big. 
pink,  granite.  Babylonianish-looklng  tower, 
that  people  around  here  still  don't  seem  to 
know  how  to  react  to  Except  that  some  say 
It's  downright  ugly,  while  others,  more 
literate,  maintain  that  it  resembles  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  where  God  struck  disunity 
into  the  human  race  by  smiting  it  with  a 
confusion  of  tongues,  a  great  thing  for  Ber- 
litz, perhaps,  but  bad  in  every  other  way. 
And  so.  these  critics  say,  that  place  is  em- 
blematic of  our  essential  national  disunity, 
and  foreshadows  the  doom  that's  bound  to 
blast  us  ere  long.  Which  may  be  true.  Al- 
though, speaking  personally,  I  love  that  old 
memorial,  and  was  sorry  to  learn  that  It's 
hit  on  hard  times  and  is  crumbling.  Because 
I  have  one  fine  memory  of  there. 

This  all  happened  when  I  was  a  young 
poor  fool  of  an  outlaw  poet,  with  everything 
In  the  world  except  money,  and  with  a  few 
good  friends  who  were  equally  impractical 
and  defiant,  and  who  shared  with  me  trucu- 
lent, accurate  ,suspicion  that  this  town  de- 
spised us  for  not  doing  the  sensible  thing 
and  getting  government  Jobs.  And  I  was 
walking  down  the  train  tracks  near  that 
memorial  one  fine  spring  afternoon,  when 
a  terrific  thunderstorm  hit.  Upon  which — 
being  less  bent  on  self-improvement  than 
G,  Gordon  Liddy,  who  under  similar  circum- 
stances lashed  himself  to  a  tree — I  ran  up 
Shuter's  Hill  seeking  shelter. 

At  the  doorway  of  that  huge  memorial, 
sound  asleep  in  a  folding  chair  that  was 
tilted  back  at  a  perilous  angle,  was  a  hand- 
somt  old  man  who  looked  to  be  about  85. 
and  at  his  side  was  a  Japanese  transistor 
radio  that  was  blaring  out  a  play-by-play 
account  of  the  Yankees-Red  Sox  game  This 
old  man  wore  a  business  suit  and.  even  In 
sleep,  a  formidable  businesslike  expression. 
And  In  my  stupid  youthful  Intolerance  I 
thought  to  myself.  Ah.  George  F  Babbit! 
We  meet  again!  And  tried  to  decide  whether 
to  sneak  in  or  sneak  out.  since  with  the 
beard.  Levis  and  old  Army  surnlus  Jacket,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  unbusinesslike  Ideas  In 
the  brain.  I  was  pretty  deflnltelv  not  his  kind 
of  young  man — or  so  I  Imagined  When  sud- 
denly he  opened  his  mild.  Intelligent  eyes, 
of  a  surprising  blue  and  asked  me  whether 
I  wanted  to  see  the  parade 

"Sure."  I  said  Anvthlne  but  that  storm. 
And  so  followed  him  Into  the  cool,  cavernous 
Interior  of  that  place,  across  the  rich,  com- 
plicated Persian  carpets,  and  past  marble 
columns  stirmounted  with  mysrterlous-look- 
Ing  Middle  Eastern  emblems. 

It  was  an  eerie  feellnir.  There  were  no  cars 
in  the  parking  lot  outside,  and  that  frlendlv. 
hearty  old  man  and  I  were  utterly  alone  In 
the  ereat  hall.  And  at  last  we  came  to  a  gl- 
santlc  table  that  had  thousands  of  eally- 
painted  tin  soldiers  on  It.  of  many  different 
colors  and  kinds  Then  he  punched  a  little 
mother-of-pearl  button,  and  suddenly  gor- 
geous band  music,  lounder  than  that  storm 
outside,  filled  the  great  hall— as.  with  the 
tabletop  moving,  those  tin  soldiers  beean  to 
march  bv  In  majestic  review.  I  thoueht  my 
heart  was  going  to  burst  with  the  simple 
happiness  of  it  all — a  place  where  I  would 
not  be  kicked  out.  and  the  splendid  John 
Phillips  Sousa  music,  and  the  brave  tin 
soldiers  marchlne  bv.  And  I  felt  like  I  never 
wanted  to  go  anywhere  else,  or  do  anything 
else  again. 

And  the  old  man  must  have  sensed  that 
I  did  not  want  to  leave  For  when  the  march- 
ing stopped,  and  the  room  at  last  fell  silent, 
he  smiled,  wlnlced  shrewdlv.  and  said.  "Let's 
do  It  again!"  And  we  watched  that  parade  for 
an  hour  It  was  a  wonderful  time  So  there 
had,    Indeed    been   power   on   Shuter's  Hill, 


although  It  was  not  exactly  mysterious. 
Prom  then  on,  I  was  unable  to  get  along 
with  those  who  mocked  the  Masons  for  being 
square.  And  because  they  provided  free 
hospitals  for  crippled  children,  and  because 
one  of  them,  who'd  had  no  cause  to,  had 
been  kind  to  me,  It  came  to  seem  as  less 
than  important  whether  they  liked,  as  I  had, 
the  music  of  Blllle  HolUday  or  the  books  of 
Albert  Camus.  In  fact,  1  have  secretly 
thought  to  myself  ever  since  as  belonging  to 
them — In  a  strictly  unofficial  way,  of  course. 
Which  leads  me  to  suggest,  apropos  of 
invisible  power,  that  this  is  pretty  typical 
of  how  we  Americans  belong  to  a  lot  of 
things,  including  this  country — which  is  to 
say,  out  of  the  heart  and  secretly,  and  in 
spite  of  considerable  differences.  Because  our 
instinct  for  brotherhood  doesn't  spring  from 
some  mere  shallow  whim  to  be  a  Perfect  Elu, 
King  of  the  Brazen  Serpent,  or  Prince  Kad- 
osh,  but  Is  the  product  of  more  substantia! 
motives  that  are  stronger  by  far.  And.  since 
this  kind  of  power  Is  not  visible  the  way  the 
frenzied  rallying  of  a  million  chanting  mad- 
men Is,  some  foreign  leaders  are  currently 
being  tempted,  perhaps,  to  believe  that  it 
does  not  exist.  Just  as  the  British,  long  ago, 
were  similarly  tempted,  and  learned  to  their 
great  cost  that  all  things  are  not  what  they 
seem.  Which  is  something  that  others  who 
trust  in  our  seeming  disunity  may  soon 
learn,  too — although  not  necessarily  in 
Ixtlan.s 


EARTH  DAY 


•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  millions  of 
Americans  today  are  celebrating  Earth 
Day.  I  join  them  in  this  affirmation  of 
the  environmental  successes  over  the 
past  decade  and  continued  responsible 
eflorts  in  the  coming  decade. 

When  we  look  back  to  the  original 
Earth  Day,  in  April  1970,  we  are  re- 
minded of  how  far  we  have  come  in  a 
short  period  of  time.  In  just  10  years, 
we  have  stopped  our  society's  unthink- 
ing contamination  of  our  world.  More 
importantly,  we  have  made  an  excellent 
beginning  in  the  major  campaign  neces- 
sary both  to  preserve  the  unspoiled  parts 
of  our  environment  and  to  restore  what 
has  been  damaged  by  past  destructive 
practices. 

This  progress  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  vigorous  Federal  role  under  major 
new  legislation — including  the  Clean  Air 
Act.  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act, 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  the  Re- 
.source  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act, 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act, 
the  Federal  Land  Management  and  Pol- 
icy Act,  the  National  Forest  Management 
Act.  and  literally  dozens  of  other  laws. 
This  record  of  environmental  legislation 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  congres- 
sional achievement  of  the  1970's. 

Many  people  also  have  crit'cized  such 
environmental  programs  as  inflationary. 
This  is  simplistic  and  false.  Our  entire 
pollut'on  control  program  adds  no  more 
than  four-tenths  of  1  percent  per  year 
to  orices. 

Even  this  is  not  necessarily  inflat'on- 
ary.  Inflation  is  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  a  good  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  its  value.  Let  us  look  at  an  ex- 
ample. A  car  with  a  catalvtic  converter 
may  cost  more  than  another  car  with- 


out one.  but  the  first  car  pollutes  less. 
Those  who  call  the  first  price  inflated 
overlook  this  additional  value.  If  the 
higher  price  buys  a  corresponding  value 
of  cleaner  air.  then  there  is  no  inflation. 

Simplistic  inflation"  arguments 
against  environmental  programs  illus- 
trate a  traditional  flaw  in  our  economic 
thinking.  Instead  of  treating  air  quality 
as  a  free  and  unlimited  good,  we  must 
consider  it  in  our  basic  economic  equa- 
tions. 

This  is  a  difficult  chore.  'What  value 
do  we  give  a  smog-free  vista?  What  value 
do  we  give  the  health  of  our  citizens? 

Some  economists  have  begun  answer- 
ing these  questions.  For  example,  the 
chairman  of  the  economics  department 
at  Carnegie-Mellon  University  has 
studied  the  mortality  effects  of  air  pollu- 
tion. He  recently  testified  before  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Air  Quality  that 
we  have  reduced  particulate  and  sulfur 
oxide  pollution  enough  to  increase  life 
expectancy  by  1  year.  Con.sidering  such 
factors  as  lower  medical  bills  and  in- 
creased time  on  the  job,  he  calculated  the 
measurable  benefits  of  this  longer  life  as 
$16  billion  a  year.  By  contrast.  EPA  says 
the  co.'^t  of  the  pollution  reduction  was 
$9.5  billion  a  year.  In  other  words,  every 
dollar  spent  on  pollution  control  saved 
almost  $2  considering  only  increased  life 
expectancy,  not  other  benefits. 

This  kind  of  cost-benefit  comparison 
is  helpful  for  evaluating  programs,  but 
should  not  dictate  our  decisions  on  when 
to  regulate.  Economic  equations  are  not 
sophisticated  enough  to  compare  fairly 
all  costs  and  benefits.  More  importantly, 
a  simple  mathematical  test  ignores  a 
crucial  point:  Polluters  and  their  cus- 
tomers bear  the  costs  of  pollut'lon  con- 
trol, while  the  public  gets  the  benefits. 
Innocent  and  defenseless  individuals 
deserve  a  certain  level  of  protection,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost. 

Our  job  in  this  area  is  far  from  done. 
We  cannot  rest  on  our  past  achieve- 
ments. For  one  thing,  we  need  to  learn 
from  our  mistakes,  and  improve  existing 
programs  to  make  them  work  better.  As 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Air  Quality,  I  am  involved  in  a  major 
effort  to  do  this  with  respect  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act — and  I  have  learned  that  the 
challenge  of  improving  existing  pro- 
grams is  at  least  as  great  as  the  chal- 
lenge of  enacting  new  ones. 

Some  people  hope  environmental  pro- 
grams will  disappear  Now.  they  say,  is 
the  time  to  cut  back  environmental  pro- 
grams, to  make  way  for  energy  develop- 
ment and  economic  progress. 

Not  only  is  this  argument  wrong  on 
the  merits,  but  it  misreads  the  public 
mood.  The  environmental  movement  may 
not  be  as  visible  as  a  few  years  ago,  but 
the  public  strongly  supports  environ- 
mental protection. 

When  asked  their  views  of  the  en- 
vironmental movement,  in  a  recent  poll, 
13  percent  of  the  sample  called  them- 
.'-elves  active  participants,  and  an  addi- 
tional 47  percent  were  sympathetic.  By 
contrast.  30  percent  were  neutral  and 
only  6  percent  were  unsympathetic. 

This  public  support  does  not  disappear 
when  a  price  tag  is  added.  La.st  year,  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.  asked  people  if 


it  is  more  important  to  pay  higher  taxes 
and  prices  to  reduce  pollution,  or  to  keep 
taxes  and  prices  down.  By  3  to  1,  peo- 
ple preferred  environmental  protection. 

All  in  all,  the  public's  commitment  to 
a  better  environment  is  stronger  than 
the  Government's.  And  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  commonsense  view  of  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  that  we  can  have  a 
healthy  environment  and  be  energy  in- 
dependent with  plenty  of  jobs  in  a 
growing  economy. 

But  this  support  is  for  the  goals  of  our 
environmental  programs.  The  people 
are  just  as  vehement  in  their  criticism 
of  the  bureaucracy  carrying  out  the 
programs. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  dissatisfac- 
tion with  Government  taxing  and  spend- 
ing. People  are  even  more  upset  with 
governmental  inefficiency.  According  to 
a  recent  Roper  poll,  by  7  to  1  Americans 
believe  business  is  more  efficient  than 
Government. 

Environmental  agencies  and  programs 
are  not  immune  from  this  criticism. 
People  who  come  into  contact  with  the 
agencies  are  upset  by  the  lack  of  public 
involvement,  the  amount  of  redtape. 
and  with  the  slowness  of  action.  Mostly, 
though,  iieople  are  put  off  by  llie  arro- 
gance and  aloofness  of  the  bureaucracy. 

The  public  reaction  summarizes  well 
the  state  of  our  environmental  programs. 
Our  basic  policies  continue  to  be  the 
right  ones,  but  there  are  serious  short- 
comings in  their  implementation. 

The  key  environmental  challenge  of 
the  1980's  will  be  to  both  reach  our  en- 
vironmental goals  and  reform  when 
necessary,  the  agencies  which  help  im- 
plement them.* 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders,  or  their  desig- 
nees, are  recognized  under  the  stand- 
ing order  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized  each  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  but  not  necessarily  in  the  order 
stated.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr  Dole, 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Baker, 
and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OF  APRIL  21 
THROUGH  28.  1980,  AS  'JEWISH 
HERITAGE  WEEK" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  the  Cha'r  lav  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  474. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  House  Joint  Resolution 


474.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through  28, 
1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week."  which 
was  read  twice  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Senate  for  expediting 
the  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
474  which  authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  i.ssue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating April  27-28  as  "Jewish  Heritage 
Week.  "  I  was  pleased  to  have  helped  in 
the  Senate's  prompt  consideration  and 
passage  of  this  important  resolution. 

April  commemorates  events  which  rep- 
resent great  joy  and  deep  sorrow  for  the 
Jewish  community  and  is  thus  a  fitting 
time  for  the  people  in  the  United  States 
to  reflect  on  the  role  of  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  in  the  history  and  her- 
itage of  our  country.  As  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  ponder  the  meaning  of 
Passover,  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising. 
Israel's  independence  day.  Solidarity 
Sunday  for  Soviet  Jews  and  Jerusalem 
Day.  Jewish  Heritage  Week  gives  all 
Americans  the  chance  to  ponder  and 
learn  of  the  significant  achievements 
that  the  Jewish  religion,  history,  and 
culture  have  made  to  the  world  and,  in 
particular,  to  the  United  States. 

For  over  3.000  years,  the  Jewish  people 
have  left  a  major  impact  on  the  societies 
in  which  they  have  lived.  Equally  so  in 
the  200-year  history  of  the  United  States. 
Americans  of  Jewish  faith  have  made 
important  contributions  in  all  areas  of 
business,  science,  culture,  and  politics, 
and  the  Judeo-Christian  heritage  collec- 
tively has  helped  mold  the  United  States. 
By  proclaiming  this  week  as  "Jewish 
Heritage  Week,"  we  are  recognizing  the 
weight  of  those  contributions  and  the 
significant  role  minorities  have  played 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  In  proclaim- 
ing "Jewish  Heritage  Week"  through 
this  resolution,  we  reinforce  the  ideals 
and  hopes  that  the  Judeo-Christian 
tradition  and  our  Nation  have  long 
espoused.* 

The  joint  resolution  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10:30 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD  Mr  President, 
it  is  hoped  that  tomorrow  the  Senate 
may  be  able  to  complete  its  action  on 
the  patent  bill.  Calendar  515.  S.  414.  The 
Senate  took  action  on  that  measure 
sometime  ago  but  did  not  complete  its 
work  thereon,  so  it  is  hoped  by  the  lead- 
ership that  the  Senate  might  be  able  to 
complete  action  on  that  measure  tomor- 
row. 

The  Senate  on  tomorrow  will  complete 
action  on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers. 
There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
nomination  at  2:30  pjn.  tomorrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL   10:30   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10:30 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  5:23 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day. April  23,  1980.  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  22,  1980: 
New  CoMMtTNrrY  Development  Corporation 

A.  Russell  Marane,  of  Georgia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  New 
Community  Development  Corporation,  vice 
William  J.  White,  resigned. 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066.  In  grade  as  foUows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Howard  W  Leaf.  353-1  a-3384FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.  Paul   Francis  Gorman,  034-12- 
6940.  U.S.  Army. 

U.S.  Tax  Coukt 

Edna  Gaynell  Parker,  of  'Virginia,  to  b«  8 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 15  years  after  she  takes  office,  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Quealy,  resigned. 

Sheldon  V.  Ekman,  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term 
expiring  15  years  after  he  takes  office,  vice 
William  M.  Drennen  retired. 
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"acceptable"  combat  capable  Soviet 
troops,  is  now  considered  the  titular 
hpnd  of  the  nonalined  movement  while 


both  the  wisdom  and  the  desirability  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  The  grand  design 
of  the  sixties,  which  had  forecast  strong 


lory  cap  on  it.  and  give  the  President  the 
power  to  hold  down  outlays  if  the  Con- 
gress cannot. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Dr.  Russell  Frederick  Blowers,  senior 
minister,  East  91st  Street  Christian 
Church.  Indianapolis.  Ind..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Lord.  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hadst  formed  the  Earth  and  the 
world,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
Thou  art  God. --Psaims  90:   1,  2. 

Eternal  God.  because  You  are  the  one 
from  whom  comes  the  authority  to  gov- 
ern, because  You  will  good  for  us  all, 
because  we  can  do  nothing  apart  from 
You.  we  pause  to  praise  You.  We  invite 
You  to  fill  this  room  with  Your  presence: 
to  monitor  these  proceedings  and  our 
innermost  thoughts:  to  sustain  us  in  de- 
feat and  restrain  us  m  victory. 

Help  us.  Father  God,  to  speak  truth 
with  conviction,  to  listen  with  humility, 
to  love  one  another,  and  to  consider  to- 
day's work  a  ministry  to  be  performed 
rather  than  a  misery-  to  be  endured. 

Good  Shepherd,  sustain  and  soothe 
our  President,  our  people,  our  hostages 
abroad  with  Your  abiding  love  and  care. 
Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.   The  Chair  has  ex- 

Eimined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved.  i 


DR.  RUSSELL  FREDERICK  BLOWERS 

'Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago,  on  a  sleepless  night.  I  switched  on 
m^-  television  set  in  Indianapolis  and 
saw  the  minister  who  has  just  given  the 
prayer  for  the  opening  of  the  House  to- 
day. He  said  some  things  that  were  like 
a  fruitful  me.ssage  to  me:  inspired  me 
to  do  some  work  m  Congress  that  I 
otherwise  might  not  have  done. 

It  is  a  tremendous  honor  to  me  to  see 
Dr.  Russell  Frederick  Blowers  here  to- 
day as  our  guest  chaplain.  Russ  Blowers 
could  not  help  but  be  a  minister  because 
God  has  given  him  so  much  in  terms  of 
commonsense  and  eloquence  and  other 
talents. 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  JOHN  L  BURTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  . 


Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  will  be  voting  on  a  draft 
registration  bill  that  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers several  millions  of  dollars  at  a 
time  of  cut,  trim,  and  squeeze.  This  reg- 
istration bill  is  supposed  to  be  a  symbolic 
gesture  to  the  Russian  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  Russians  are  now  being 
fired  upon  by  real  bullets,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  specter  of  young  men  and  possibly 
women  going  down  to  fill  out  a  card  at 
the  local  post  oCBce  is  going  to  deter 
them. 

Some  people  in  the  administration 
think  this  registration  bill  will  be  a  sym- 
bohc  gesture  to  the  Soviets.  Other  people 
in  the  administration  undoubtedly  be- 
lieve that  chickens  have  lips. 


GAS-GUZZLING  TOYS 

<  Mr.  V ANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  yester- 
day's business  news.  General  Motors  an- 
nounced its  future  plans  for  the  Cor- 
vette which  currently  makes  a  big  noise 
and  gets  all  of  14  miles  to  the  gallon  in 
a  two-passenger  conveyance. 

GM  proudly  states  that  the  gasoline 
mileage  will  be  increased  to  20  miles  per 
gallon  by  1983.  Yet  foreign  cars  are  now 
getting  an  average  of  31  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon and  Federal  law  will  require  U.S.  cars 
to  get  an  average  of  27.5  miles  to  the  gal- 
lon in  1985.  The  American  auto  industry 
should  be  making  gasoline  efficient  auto- 
mobiles instead  of  noisy  gas-guzzling 
toys. 

I  am  disappointed  over  this  majestic 
dedication  to  the  dragstrip  set — par- 
ticularly when  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans will  be  confronting  more  critical  de- 
cisions of  whether  to  walk  or  ride. 

If  GM  is  making  these  tremendous 
plans  for  the  Corvette.  I  hope  the  com- 
pany plans  on  a  backlog  of  orders  from 
abroad.  It  ought  to  sell  well  in  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Kuwait. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  WATER  RESOURCES  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  TO  SIT  TODAY 

Mr,  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
have  permission  to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


C:     1210 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
SIT  TODAY  DURING  HOUSE  PRO- 
CEEDINGS 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon  during  proceedings  of 
the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  1980.  $1,980  MORE 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Democrat  "born-again"  budget  bal- 
ancers have  proclaimed  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  1981  Budget  Reso- 
lution a  model  of  fiscal  coruservatisni 
That  is  bunk.  In  truth,  it  is  a  model  for 
high  taxes  and  exce.ssive  spending. 

The  question  is  not  that  their  budget 
is  balanced.  The  question  is.  How  is  it 
balanced?  I  can  tell  you.  The  Democrat's 
1981  budget  is  balanced  squarely  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Democrats  are  proposing  the  big- 
gest 1-year  tax  hike  in  history — $96  bil- 
lion. That  breaks  down  to  a  tax  in- 
crease of  $990  for  each  American  worker. 
Since  more  than  50  percent  of  American 
wives  work,  that  figure  doubles  for  most 
American  families. 

How  is  this  for  the  Democrat's  elec- 
tion year  slogan:  "$1,980  more  from  your 
family  in  1980." 


CUBAN  REFUGEES 

iMr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  COURTER  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  the  Cubans  have  represented  their 
revolution  as  a  showcase  of  Marxist 
society.  Cuban  propaganda  films  showed 
mass  political  rallies  exhorting  Fidel 
Castro's  attacks  on  the  United  States, 
"well-fed"  people  at  work  and  smiling 
faces.  From  time  to  time  stories  would 
appear  in  the  Western  press  about  the 
failures  of  Castro's  revolution,  but  they 
would  be  drowned  out  by  the  Cuban  vic- 
tories at  the  Olympics  and  most  recently 
Cuba  being  named  to  lead  the  non- 
alined  nations  at  the  Havana  Confer- 
ence in  the  fall  of  1979. 

This  raised  Cuba's  international  stat- 
ure to  a  new  zenith.  To  think,  that  a 
small  island  nation,  with  a  repressive 
Communist  regime,  sitting  just  90  miles 
off   our   shores,   with   a   contingent   of 


_  This  s\mbol  represents  the  time  ot  day  during    the  House   Proceedings,  e.g.,  [j    1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•   TTiis    bullet'   symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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"acceptable"  combat  capable  Soviet 
troops,  is  now  considered  the  titular 
head  of  the  nonalined  movement  while 
its  own  troops  i  Cuban  i  are  stationed  in 
African  and  Middle  Eastern  countries 
and  its  agents  of  revolution  are  hard  at 
work  in  Central  and  South  America,  and 
even  in  our  own  Puerto  Rico,  stirring  up 
turmoil  and  unrest. 

Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union's  surrogate, 
lias  served  its  master  well.  It  is  Soviet 
subsidies,  running  into  the  millions  of 
dollars  a  day,  not  the  Cuban  economic 
model,  that  keeps  Castro's  Cuba  alive. 
In  other  aspects.  Cuba  is  almost  spiritu- 
ally dead.  Certainly,  there  can  be  no 
meaningful  life  without  freedom;  the 
t>  pe  of  freedom  that  thousands  of 
Cubans  sought  when  they  crowded  into 
the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Havana  for 
sanctuary,  at  great  risk  to  their  lives 
Tliis  was  a  remarkable  and  unheard  of 
act  of  bravery.  It  cracked  the  myth  of 
the  success  of  the  Cuban  revolution  wide 
open.  I  believe  that  we  should  assist 
those  who  want  to  leave  Cuba  and  ex- 
perience a  free,  meaningful,  and  produc- 
tive life.  Let  us  not  let  these  people's 
hopes  for  freedom  be  held  hostage  any 
longer. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  OBSERVANCE  OF 
NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Citizen  Involvement 
has  suggested  this  week  be  observed  as 
National  Volunteer  Week.  On  Sunday, 
my  wife  Marjorie  was  making  phone 
calls  for  a  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Service  Board  of  Grant  Hospital,  of 
which  she  is  president,  and  she  re- 
minded me  that  this  group  of  women 
volunteers  have  contributed  over  one- 
lialf  million  dollars  in  cash  for  a  coronary 
care  unit  and  a  Holter  scanner  and  are 
now  financing  a  neonatal  care  unit  for 
Grant  Hospital. 

These  ladies  have  also  purchased 
therapy  equipment  for  the  psychiatric 
unit  of  the  hospital.  In  addition,  they 
have  contributed  over  $400,000  in  time 
calculated  at  the  minimum  wage  scale. 

This  is  just  one  hospital  in  Columbus. 
Think  of  the  millions  of  volunteers  all 
across  the  Nation  in  hospitals,  civic 
groups,  schools,  churches,  and  other 
community  endeavors  who  carry  a  tre- 
mendous load  in  service  to  mankind. 
Think  of  the  time  and  talent  they  give 
and  the  cost  savings. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  National 
Center  for  Citizen  Involvement  had  a 
creat  idea.  We  should  thank  this  vast 
legion  of  persons  who  care 


PORTUGAL  BECOMES  FIRST  U.S. 
ALLY  TO  IMPOSE  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  IRAN 

'  Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  reuse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
years,  many  questions  have  arisen  over 
CXXVI 540— Part  7 


both  the  wisdom  and  the  desirability  of 
the  Atlantic  alliance.  The  grand  design 
of  the  sixties,  which  had  forecast  strong 
political,  economic  and  strategic  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Eu- 
rope fell  victim  to  the  numerous  domestic 
pressures  of  the  various  nations  involved. 
In  the  minds  ot  many,  our  European  al- 
lies were  neither  required  nor  could 
they  be  counted  on  for  support. 

Last  week,  however,  the  merits  of  an 
alliance  became  crystal  clear.  In  a  major 
move,  Portugal  banned  trade  with  Iran, 
thus  becoming  the  first  Atlantic  ally  to 
impose  major  economic  sanctions  against 
that  nation.  Despite  the  fact  that  a  full 
21  percent  of  their  oil  comes  from  Iran, 
the  Portuguese  have  demonstrated  a  true 
commitment  in  joining  U.S.  efforts  to  se- 
cure release  of  the  hostages. 

I  believe  that  such  action  can  be  con- 
strued as  the  first,  tangible  outgrowth  of 
the  recent  meeting  between  congressional 
leaders  headed  by  our  Speaker  and  Por- 
tuguese officials.  This  trip  was  instru- 
mental in  showing  the  Portuguese  that 
we  as  a  nation  are  committeed  to  the 
economic  and  security  needs  of  Portugal. 
Now  they  have  responded  with  concrete 
action  to  our  present  need. 

This  latest  development  has  under- 
scored to  me  the  desirability  of  cement- 
ing ties  with  our  allies  through  personal 
communication.  When  you  sit  dowTi,  face 
to  face  with  representatives  from  other 
nations,  you  not  only  glean  an  apprecia- 
tion of  their  perspective,  you  hammer 
out  the  seemingly  intractable  differences 
which  have  prevented  unified  action. 
Portugal  has  put  herself  on  the  line  in 
joining  the  United  States.  And  it  ap- 
pears from  latest  reports  that  our  other 
European  allies  may  be  moving  in  the 
same  direction.  Take  heed,  Ayatollah 
Khomeini. 


lory  cap  on  it,  and  give  the  President  the 
power  to  hold  down  outlays  if  the  Con- 
gress cannot. 


"BUDGET  BUSTING"  IN  1980 

I  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
nvnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  national  spotlight  will  be  on  the 
resolution  to  balance  the   1981  budget. 

However.  I  would  like  to  see  lust  one 
glimmer  of  light  focused  on  the  1980 
budget  before  we  discuss  1981.  Because, 
while  we  are  raismg  public  hoijes  for  a 
balanced  budget  next  year,  we  are  stick- 
ing it  to  them  this  year. 

Five  short  months  ago  we  committed 
ourselves  to  a  1980  spending  level  of 
$547  6  billion.  Several  weeks  ago.  we 
threw  that  figure  out  the  window  and 
replaced  it  with  $567  billion — $20  bil- 
lion more.  Tomorrow  I  understand  the 
$567  billion  will  be  abandoned  in  favor 
of  $571.6  billion.  'Wliat  will  outlays  be 
next  month  or  the  month  after  thaf 

How  can  a  Congress  that  is  letting 
spending  rage  out  of  control  this  year, 
promise  the  taxpayers  a  tight  fiscal 
policy  next  year?  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
believe  the  budget  will  be  balanced  this 
time  next  year.  I  have  got  some  swamp- 
land in  Florida  I  would  like  to  sell  you. 

If  we  are  sincere  about  1981.  then 
let  us  be  honest  about  1980.  Let  us  keep 
spending  under  $570  billion,  put  a  statu- 


NICARAGUA  FOLLOWS  CUBAN  LEAD 
ON  WORLD  ISSUES 

iMr  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.  I 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  m  recent  week.s  about 
the  need  to  give  aid  to  Nicaragua  so  that 
country  will  not  follow  the  Cuban  model 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
there  remains  any  doubt  about  which 
way  Nicaragua  is  going.  Nicaragua  con- 
sistently follows  the  Cuban  lead  on 
world  issues,  particularly  Afghanistan 
and  Iran,  and  now  it  repeats  the  same 
party  line  on  the  10.000  Cuban  refugees 
seeking  asylum  in  the  Peru\^an  Embassy 
in  Havana. 

Cuba  calls  those  refugees  degenerates. 
Nicaragua  does  the  same. 

I  would  like  to  quote  for  you  a  part 
of  a  Nicaraguan  Government  editorial: 

It  Is  our  duty  to  explain  to  our  people 
that,  first,  the  current  guests  at  the  Peruvi- 
an Embassy  In  Cuba  have  nothing  to  do 
with  political  or  Ideological  stands  as  AP. 
UPI  and  their  hemispheric  branches  have 
tried  to  portray  Those  people  are  no  more 
than  the  dregs  of  Cuban  society  which  is 
devoted  to  the  creative  work  of  socialism. 
Most  of  them  ore  common  criminals,  socio- 
paths, homosexuals  and  drug  traffickers  who 
logically  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conduct  of  a  people  who  have  had  many 
years  of  Socialist  experience 

To  me.  that  statement  by  Nicaragua 
follows  exactly  the  example  of  Cuba. 


CONGRESS  INFLATES 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DE'VINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  latest 
jump  in  consumer  prices  announced  to- 
day by  the  administration  is  more  evi- 
dence that  the  big  spenders  in  Congress 
have  mismanaged  the  Nation's  economy 
for  the  last  25  years. 

Inflation  contmues  to  roar  out  of  con- 
trol because  a  majority  in  Congress  con- 
tinues to  vote  for  budget  deficits.  This 
year  alone  the  Federal  budget  deficit  for 
all  items,  including  off -budget  items.  Is 
expected  to  exceed  $50  billion. 

It  is  more  important  than  ever  that 
Congress  pass  a  balanced  budget  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  This  will  show  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  controlling  in- 
flation. The  Republican  approach  is  to 
reduce  spending,  rather  than  the  Demo- 
crat balanced  budget  by  increasing  taxes. 
Take  your  choice.  My  people  want  Gov- 
ernment spending  cut.  cut.  cut. 


n  1220 
ALL-VOLUNTEER  ARMY  RECRUIT- 
MENT FRAUD 
I  Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  come  to  Congress,   I  have  heard 


A  TURKEY  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 


from   the  jimta,   one  of  the  two  non- 
Communist  members  in  the  government. 
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be  fully  debated  on  its  own  and  not  em- 
bodied  in   another   measure.   And.   Mr. 


plaudy  laid  out  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  come  to  Congress.  I  have  heard 
conflicting  reports  about  the  success  of 
the  All- Volunteer  Army,  a  concept  I  sup- 
ported from  the  very  beginning. 

However,  some  servicemen  have  visited 
me  and  told  me  personally  that  they  be- 
lieve it  has  failed. 

Yet  the  Carter  administration  as- 
sures us  it  is  working. 

When  enlistment  quotas  fall  short, 
the  administration  says.  "Don't  worry, 
we  are  close." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  carries  an  article  about  87 
Army  recruiting  sergeants  who  do  not 
agree.  They  are  suing  the  Army  because 
they  claim  they  are  forced  to  commit 
fraud  to  fill  their  recruiting  quotas — to 
make  the  All-'Volunteer  Army  work. 

One  of  them  summed  it  up  this  way. 
The  All-Volunteer  Army,  he  said,  "is 
most  definitely  the  biggest  flop  and  big- 
gest joke  I  have  ever  .seen  in  my  life. 
I  would  not  want  to  go  to  war  with  the 
trash  we  got  m  the  Army  right  now.  I 
am  just  telling  you  like  it  is." 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  serious  allega- 
tions. I  do  not  know  if  they  are  true.  But 
we  do  need  an  open  and  full  debate  on 
this  issue.  £ind  the  Carter  administra- 
tion must  be  willing  to  participate  in  it. 
On  this  subject,  we  need  the  truth,  we 
need  the  wnole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth. 

At  the  very  least,  the  American  people 
and  this  Congress  have  the  right  to  know 
as  much  about  the  status  of  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Army  as  do  the  Soviet  intelligence 
agencies. 


HOUSING  INDUSTRY  IN  DEEP 
TROUBLE 

(Mr.  KRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  KRAMER  Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks 
ago  realtors  from  all  over  the  country 
converged  on  Washington.  Their  mes- 
sage was  short  and  to  the  point:  The 
housing  industo'  is  in  deep  trouble, 
thanks  to  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion brought  on  by  25  years  of  deficit 
spending  by  the  Democratic-controlled 
Congress.  After  meeting  with  President 
Carter  and  leaders  of  the  Congress,  one 
of  my  constituents,  who  is  president  of 
the  Colorado  Association  of  Realtors,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

You  come  away  from  there  (Washington) 
frightened  It  seems  the  inmates  are  In 
control 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  figures  for 
March,  which  were  released  this  morn- 
ing, would  seem  to  back  him  up.  For  the 
third  straight  month,  prices  rose  by  1.4 
percent,  which  translates  to  an  annual 
inflation  rate  of  18.1  percent  This  means 
that  real  earnings  of  the  average  worker 
are  dowT.  7.9  percent  from  a  year  ago, 
and  that  the  1967  dollar  is  worth  just  41.7 
cents.  That  is  the  bad  news.  The  good 
news  is  that  the  November  elections  are 
less  than  200  days  away. 


A  TURKEY  IN  THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

I  Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
the  lower  depths  of  Hades  there  is  most 
hkely  a  birthday  celebration.  Today  is 
the  110th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one 
of  the  world's  great  mass  murderers, 
Vladimir  Ilyich  Ulyanov  Lenin.  And 
Lenin  must  be  smiling  as  he  sits  there  on 
his  very,  very  hot  coal,  because  his  world 
plan  for  bloodshed,  terror,  and  revolu- 
tion is  way  ahead  of  schedule. 

If  you  turn  on  news  radio  right  now 
on  this  historic  day,  you  will  hear  that 
there  is  a  turkey  in  the  White  House.  It  is 
true.  Not  a  minority  assessment.  A  wild 
turkey  last  night  flew  over  the  security 
fences  onto  the  grounds  of  the  White 
House  and  is  sitting  in  a  tree  over  there 
at  this  very  instant.  The  vultures  have 
not  yet  begtm  to  arrive  but  with  the 
pigeon  that  we  have  in  the  White  House, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  follow  that 
wild  turkey's  flight  plan.  With  a  Presi- 
dent unable  to  delineate  any  type  of 
coherent  foreign  policy,  or  unable  to 
secure  a  firm  hold  on  what  America's 
role  of  leadership  is  in  the  world,  I  can 
assure  you  that  Americans  will  change 
our  leadership  and  put  new  firm  hands 
on  the  helm  of  the  last  great  free  ship  of 
state  left  in  the  world  before  those  vul- 
tures arrive.  Lenin  will  not  be  enjoying 
his  111th  birthday  next  year  if  Amer- 
icans are  wise  enough  to  do  what  they 
must  on  next  November  4. 


from   the  junta,  one  of  the  two  non- 
Communist  members  in  the  government. 


NO  FREE  PRESS  IN  NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  are  in  receipt  of  a 
Dear  Colleague"  letter  this  morning 
from  myself  and  other  colleagues,  detail- 
ing how  the  Nicaraguan  Sandinista 
Communist  government  has  embraced 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and 
endorsed  the  holding  of  U.S.  hostages  by 
the  Iranians,  among  other  things. 

Later  today  we  may  or  may  not  con- 
sider the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill,  since  it  is 
removed  from  the  schedule  rather  regu- 
larly, but  I  wanted  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  fact  that  officials 
of  the  Inter-American  Press  Association 
visited  Nicaragua  in  the  last  2  weeks  and. 
in  eflect.  censured  the  government  for 
having  no  free  press,  for  licensing  all 
jouralists  and  for  controlling  the  press 
through  a  single  government  union.  The 
Members  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
that  single  union  closed  down  the  only 
quasi-free  newspaper  this  weekend.  La 
Prensa  is  no  longer  being  published  be- 
cause apparently  its  views  were  too 
strong,  although  tepid  in  my  view,  for  the 
Communist  government  of  Nicaragua. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  owners  of 
La  Prensa,  Violeta  Chamorro,  resigned 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
521.  SELECTIVE  SERVICE  TRANS- 
FER AUTHORITY  FOR  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Commitee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  643  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  643 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.J.  Res  521)  making  addi- 
tional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
nscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980.  for 
the  Selective  Service  System,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  resolution  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  resolution  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  resolution  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  resolu- 
tion and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  iMr.  Bolling)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
.see  'Mr.  Quillen'.  Pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule,  with 
only  one  unusual  feature,  and  that  is 
that  it  waives  the  so-called  3-day  rule. 

Since  this  matter  has  been  before  the 
House  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions for  some  time.  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  particularly  significant. 

There  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  of  de- 
bate and  a  good  deal  of  controversy  over 
the  resolution  that  this  rule  makes  in  or- 
der, but  I  see  no  reason  for  there  to  be 
any  controversy  over  the  rule  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
has  explained,  this  rule 
resolution.  If  the  Mem- 
House  will  recall,  when 
of  registration  was  before 
this  body  last  year  it  was  in  a  DOD  au- 
thorization bill.  I  opposed  it  at  that  time 
because  I  thought  that  the  matter  should 
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Mr.     BOLLING 

is  a  simple 
bers  of  the 
the  question 


be  fully  debated  on  its  own  and  not  em- 
bodied in  another  measure.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  this  rule  and  I  will 
support  the  measure  when  it  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  final  passage. 
It  is  a  simple  transfer  of  funds  from  the 
account  "Military  Personnel.  Air  Force," 
to  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

I  will  inform  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  Mr.  Bolling.  that  I  have 
one  request  for  time,  and  at  this  time  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

D  1230 
Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  and  I  hope 
the  House  will  support  the  rule  which 
makes  in  order  this  legislation  transfer- 
ring funds  from  the  Air  Force  military 
personnel  account  to  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System ;  however,  I  have  grave  reser- 
vations about  this  transfer,  not  because 
I  oppose  peacetime  registration  and  clas- 
sification, although  I  do  oppose  a  peace- 
time draft. 

If  you  will  think  back  a  few  months, 
you  will  recall  that  the  reason  we  are 
faced  with  this  issue  today,  I  assumed, 
is  because  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  wished  to  make  plain 
to  the  Soviets  our  intention  of  doing 
something  about  the  military  readiness 
of  the  United  States  and  our  ability  to 
respond  to  these  situations  that  have  just 
occurred  and  will  occur  again  in  the 
future. 

The  response  of  the  President,  how- 
ever, is  to  request  a  transfer  of  some  $13 
million  to  the  Selective  Service  Svstem, 
which  will  do  very  little,  in  my  opinion, 
to  actually  activate  that  system  as  it 
should  be. 

We  heard  testimony  yesterdav  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules  that  this  reso- 
lution will  do  no  more  than  create  a 
token  reactivation  of  State  and  national 
capability  but  will  not  produce  needed 
and  neady  registrants. 

My  question  is.  why,  if  we  are  sup- 
posed to  bring  about  a  registration  and 
classification  svstem  that  in  an  emer- 
gency will  provide  the  needed  manpower, 
why  are  we  not  being  asked  to  appro- 
priate the  full  amount,  which  testimony 
before  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
indicated  would  be  about  $500  million  at 
a  minimum? 

I  am  afraid  that  this  legislation  before 
us  will  be  read  by  the  Soviets,  who  watch 
very  closely  everything  we  do  in  this 
country,  as  nothing  more  than  another 
Carter  gesture,  and  a  very  poor  and 
weak  gesture  at  that,  in  the  sense  that 
It  says  that  we  are  not  really  serious 
about  doing  something  about  our  very 
badly  needed  manpower  and  personnel 
problems  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States.  Almost  every  military  ex- 
pert that  I  have  talked  with  and  that 
you  have  heard  testify  before  your  com- 
mittees   In    recent    months    have    very 


plainly  laid  out  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact  nations  in  conventional 
military  capability,  and  one  of  our  weak- 
est spots  is  that  of  available  personnel. 

■While  I  do  not  support  a  peacetime 
draft,  I  think  we  should  have  in  place 
as  quickly  as  possible  a  complete  reg- 
istration and  classification  system.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  during 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation  that 
will  increase  the  amount  of  money,  also 
transferring  from  the  Air  Force  militarj' 
personnel  fund  to  a  full  half  a  billion 
dollars  ($500  million)  so  that  we  can 
squarely  face  the  issue,  do  we  want  true 
classification  and  registration?  Do  we 
want  to  strengthen  our  manpower  capa- 
bilities, or  are  we  satisfied  with  another 
gesture  that  is  just  that,  another  grain 
embargo  that  failed,  another  Olympic 
boycott  that  may  or  may  not  have  any 
impact  on  the  Soviet  Union? 

I  think  that  we  owe  it,  not  just  to  our 
constituencies  and  ourselves  to  be  honest 
about  this  issue,  we  owe  it  to  the  free 
world  to  take  a  step  now  that  shows  that 
we  recognize  the  dire  situation  in  which 
this  country  finds  itself  militarily  and 
not  be  beguiled  with  less  than  half 
measures. 

I  hope  you  will  support  my  amendment 
to  create  a  full  registration  and  classi- 
fication system,  awaiting  the  day.  God 
forbid,  we  ever  need  a  draft. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
was  wondering  if  the  gentleman  had 
heard.  I  have  been  told  that  if  our  boy- 
cott of  the  Olympics  does  not  work,  that 
the  next  weapon  we  are  going  to  em- 
ploy is  to  withdraw  all  support  from 
the  Miss  Universe  contest.  Could  the 
gentleman  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Not  being  too  closely 
associated  with  any  of  the  Miss  Uni- 
verses or  their  contests,  I  am  not  capable 
of  answering  that;  but  the  gentleman 
has  added  a  needed  note  of  levity  on  a 
serious  subject,  and  I  assume.  I  take 
the  gentleman's  comments  to  be  that 
the  gentleman  supports  my  amendment 
which  should  have  universal  appeal. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER,  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  357,  nays  29, 
not  voting  46,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  188] 

■TEAS — 367 

Abdnor 

Erlcnborn 

Long,  Md 

Addabbo 

Evans,  Del. 

Lott 

.Akaka 

Evans.  Oa. 

Lowry 

Alexander 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lujan 

Ambro 

Pary 

Luken 

Anderson, 

FasceU 

Lundtne 

Calif. 

Fazio 

Lungren 

Andrews.  N.C 

Fen  wick 

McClory 

Andrews. 

Perraro 

McCloskey 

N.  Dak. 

Pindley 

MoOormack 

Annunzio 

Pish 

McDade 

Applegate 

Fisher 

McDonald 

Archer 

Fithlan 

McEwen 

Ashbrook 

Flippo 

McHugh 

Aspln 

Florio 

McKay 

AuCoin 

Ftoley 

McKlnney 

Bad  ham 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Madlgan 

Bafalis 

Pors>the 

.Magulre 

Bailey 

Fountain 

Markey 

Baldus 

Fowler 

Marks 

Barnard 

Prenzel 

Marlenee 

Barnes 

Frost 

Marriott 

Bauman 

Fuqua 

Martin 

Beard,  R.I. 

Garcia 

Mauui 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Gaydos 

Mattox 

Beilenson 

Gephardt 

Mavroules 

Benjamin 

Gibbons 

MazzoU 

Bennett 

Gilman 

Mica 

B*reuter 

Glnn 

Michel 

Bethune 

Glickman 

Mikulskl 

BevUl 

Goldwater 

Miller,  Ohio 

Blaggt 

Gonzalez 

Mlnela 

Bingham 

Gore 

Mlnlsb 

Blanchard 

Gradlson 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Boggs 

Gramm 

Moakler 

Boland 

Grassley 

Moffett 

Boiling 

Green 

Moll  Oban 

Bonior 

Grlsham 

Montgomery 

Bouquard 

Guarini 

Moore 

Bowen 

Gudger 

Moorbead. 

Bra:1emas 

Guyer 

Calir. 

BrinkJey 

Hagedorn 

Mottl 

Brodhead 

Hall,  Ohio 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Broomfield 

Hall.  Tex. 

Murtha 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Myers.  Ind. 

Broyhlll 

Hance 

Natcher 

Buchanan 

Hanley 

Neal 

Burgener 

Hansen 

Nedzl 

Burton,  Phillip  Harkln 

Nelson 

Butler 

Harsha 

Nichols 

B>Ton 

Heckler 

Nolan 

Carney 

Heftel 

Nowak 

Carter 

Hlghtower 

O'Brien 

Cavanaugh 

HlUls 

Oakar 

Chappell 

Hlnaon 

Obcrstar 

Cheney 

Holland 

Obey 

Clausen 

Hollenbeck 

Ottinger 

Cleveland 

Holt 

Panetta 

OUnger 

Hopkins 

Pashayan 

Coleman 

Horton 

Patten 

Conte 

Howard 

Patterson 

Corcoran 

Hubbard 

Pease 

Corman 

Huckaby 

Perkins 

Ostter 

Hughes 

Petri 

Coughlln 

Hutio 

Peyser 

Courier 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ichord 

Porter 

D'Amours 

Ireland 

Preyer 

Daniel,  Dan 

Jacobs 

Price 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Jeffords 

Pritchard 

D->nielson 

Jeffries 

Quayle 

Dannemeyer 

Jenkins 

Qiilllen 

Daschle 

Johnson,  Calif 

Rahall 

Davis.  Mich. 

Jones,  N,C. 

Rallsback 

Davis.  S.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Ratchford 

de  la  Qarza 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Regula 

Deckard 

Kelly 

Reuss 

Derrick 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Rinaldo 

Dicks 

Kogovsek 

Rltter 

Dingell 

Kostmayer 

KoberU 

Dixon 

Kramer 

Robinson 

Donnelly 

L?J"alce 

Roe 

Dornan 

Lagomarslno 

Rose 

Downey 

Leach.  Iowa 

Rosenthal 

Drinan 

Leach.  La 

Rostenkowskl 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Roth 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Lee 

Rousselot 

Early 

Lehman 

Royer 

Eckhardt 

Lent 

Rudd 

Edgar 

Levltas 

Runnels 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lewis 

Rusao 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Livingston 

Sabo 

Emery 

Lloyd 

Santlnl 

English 

LoefBer 

Satterfleld 

Erdahl 

Long,  La. 

Sawyer 
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Scheuer 

Schrocder 
Sebelius 

Seibening 
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Steed 
Stenholm 

Siewarl 
Stockman 


Wampler 
Watkins 
Waxman 
Weaver 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION    IN    EUROPE    FOR 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil 
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enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Im-  to   correct    such   conditions,   and   other   clr-  to  section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 

munities.  except  that  such  equitable  relief  cumstances     Involved     in     correcting     such  United  States   (42  U.S.C    1983)    by  an  adult 

shall  be  available  under  this  Act  to  persons  conditions:  and  convicted   of  a   crime  confined   in   any  Jail, 

residing  in  or  confined  to  an  Institution  as  (3)  that  he  believes  that  such  an  action  by  prison,    or    other    correctional    facility,    the 
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Scheuer 

steed 

Wampler 

Schroeder 

Stenholm 

Watkins 

Sebellus 

Stewart 

Waxman 

Seibenlns 

Stockman 

Weaver 

Sensenbrenner  Stokes 

Whit€ 

Shannon 

Straiten 

Whatehurst 

sharp 

Stuads 

Whitley 

Sheiby 

Stump 

Whittaker 

Shumway 

Swift 

Whitten 

Shuster 

Synar 

Williams.  Mont 

Simon 

Tauke 

WUliams.  Ohio 

Smith.  Iowa 

Taylor 

WUson.  Bob 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Thomas 

WUson.  Tex. 

Snowe 

Thompson 

Winn 

Snyder 

Traxler 

Wolff 

Solarz 

Udall 

Wright 

Spellman 

unman 

Wyatt 

Spence 

Van  Deerlin 

Wydler 

St  Germain 

Vander  Jagt 

Wyhe 

Stack 

Vanlk 

Yatron 

Staggers 

Vento 

Young,  Fla. 

Stangeland 

Volkmer 

Young.  Mo. 

Stanton 

Walgren 

Zablockl 

Stark 

Walker 
NAYS— 29 

Zeferettl 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Burton.  John 

Harris 

Paul 

Carr 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Chisholm 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Clar 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rodino 

Collins.  111. 

Kastenmeler 

Roybal 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kildee 

Weiss 

Conable 

Latta 

Wolpe 

Conyers 

Leland 

Yates 

Devlne 

Miller.  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING— 46 

.^Ibosta 

Diggs 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Anderson,  III. 

Dodd 

Murphy,  111. 

Anthony 

Dougherty 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Ashley 

Ertel 

Musto 

Atkinson 

Pord,  Mich. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Bedell 

Glaimo 

Pepper 

Boner 

Gingrich 

Pursell 

Bonker 

Goodllng 

Schulze 

Breaux 

Gray 

Skelton 

Brooks 

Hammer- 

Solomon 

Buriison 

schmidt 

SjTJims 

Campbell 

Hefner 

Trible 

Coelho 

Jenrette 

Wilson,  C  H. 

Crane.  Philip 

Kazen 

Wlrth 

Dellums 

Lederer 

Young,  Alaska 

Derwinskl 

Mathis 
n  1250 

The   Cler 

k   announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

Mr  Breaux  with  Mr.  Trtble. 

Mr  Kazen  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr  Ford  of  Michigan  with  Mr  Goodllng. 

Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Hammerschmldt. 

Mr  Hefner  with  Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr  Dodd  with  Mr.  Symms 

Mr   Buriison  with  Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee  with  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr  Derwlnski. 

Mr  Pepper  with  Mr.  PhlUp  M.  Crane. 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Wlrth  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Musto  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Charles 
H  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Jenrette. 

Mr  Albosta  with  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr  Bedell  with  Mr  Diggs. 

Mr  Atkinson  with  Mr  Bonker. 

Mr  Coelho  with  Mr  Skelton. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois  changed  her 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBERS  OF 
COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  FOR 
THE  96TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
3(1  >,  Public  Law  94-304,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  Commission 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
for  the  96th  Congress  the  following 
Members  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Fascell  of  Florida,  chairman; 

Mr.  Yates  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Bn^GHAM  of  New  York: 

Mr.  Simon  of  Illinois; 

Mr.  Buchanan  of  Alabama;  and 

Mrs.  Fenwick  of  New  Jersey. 


RESIGNATION  OF  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
TEMPORARY  COMMISSION  ON 
FINANCIAL  OVERSIGHT  OF  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member  of 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  Finan- 
cial Oversight  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  April  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Rayburn  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  As  a  result  of  a  change 
In  my  Appropriations  Subcommittee  Mem- 
bership, I  hereby  resign  as  a  Member  of  the 
Temporary  Commission  on  Financial  Over- 
sight of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1  greatly  enjoyed  serving  on  the  Commis- 
sion, and  appreciate  your  having  appointed 
me  to  it. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  Wilson. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  section 
HbM2).  Public  Law  94-399,  the  Chair 
appoints  to  the  temporary  commission 
on  financial  oversight  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Dixon,  to  till  the  existing 
vacancy  thereon. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  10, 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTION- 
ALIZED PERSONS 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER  submitted  the 
following  conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  10  \  an  act  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  in  ca.ses  in- 
volving deprivations  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 
Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-897) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R 
10) .  to  authorize  actions  for  redress  In  cases 
involving  deprivations  of  rights  of  Institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "ClvU 
Rights  of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act". 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

As  used  In  this  Act — 

(I)  The  term  "Institution"  means  any 
facility  or  Institution — • 

(A)  which  is  owned,  operated,  or  managed 
by,  or  provides  services  on  behalf  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State;  and 

(B)  which  is — 

(i)  for  persons  who  are  mentally  111,  dis- 
abled, or  retarded,  or  chronically  111  or  hand- 
icapped; 

(II)  a  Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional 
facility; 

(III)  a  pretrial  detention  facility; 
(Iv)  for  Juveniles — 

(1)  held  awaiting  trial; 

(II)  residing  in  such  facility  or  Institution 
for  purposes  of  receiving  care  or  treatment; 
or 

(III)  residing  for  any  State  purpose  in 
such  facility  or  institution  (other  than  a 
residential  facility  providing  only  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education  that  Is  not  an 
Institution  In  which  reside  Juveniles  who 
are  adjudicated  delinquent,  in  need  of  su- 
pervision, neglected,  placed  In  State  custody, 
mentally  ill  or  disabled,  mentally  retarded, 
or  chronically  HI  or  handicapped);  or 

(V)  providing  skilled  nursing.  Interme- 
diate or  long-term  care,  or  custodial  or  resi- 
dential care. 

(2)  Privately  owned  and  operated  facili- 
ties shall  not  be  deemed  "Institutions"  un- 
der this  Act  If — 

(A)  the  licensing  of  such  facility  by  the 
State  constitutes  the  sole  nexus  between 
such  faculty  and  such  State: 

(B)  the  receipt  by  such  facility,  on  be- 
half of  persons  residing  In  such  facility,  of 
payments  under  title  XVI,  XVIII.  or  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  ol 
the  Social  Security  Act.  constitutes  the  sole 
nexus  between  such  facility  and  such  State; 
or 

(C)  the  licensing  of  such  facility  by  the 
State,  and  the  receipt  by  such  facility,  on 
behalf  of  persons  residing  In  such  facility, 
of  payments  under  title  XVI.  XVIII.  or  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX,  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  constitutes  the  sole 
nexus  between  such  facility  and  such  State: 

(3)  The  term  "person"  means  an  Individ- 
ual, a  trust  or  estate,  a  partnership,  an  as- 
sociation, or  a  corporation; 

(4)  The  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  any  ot 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States; 

(5)  the  term  "legislative  days  '  means  any 
calendar  day  on  which  either  House  of  Con- 
gress is  In  session. 

Sec.  3.  Initiation  of  Actions. 

(a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  official,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  or  other  person  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  a  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  is  stibjecting  persons  re- 
siding in  or  confined  to  an  institution,  as 
defined  in  section  2.  to  egregiotis  or  flagrant 
conditions  which  deprive  such  persons  of  any 
rights,  privileges,  or  immunities  sectired  or 
protected  by  the  CXinstitutlon  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  causing  such  persons  to  suffer 
grievous  harm,  and  that  such  deprivation  is 
pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  the  ftill  enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privi- 
leges, or  immunities,  the  Attorney  General. 
for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
may  institute  a  civil  action  in  any  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  against 
such  partv  for  .such  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  insure  the  minimum  cor- 
rective measures  necessary  to  Insure  the  full 
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enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities, except  that  stich  equitable  relief 
shall  be  available  under  this  Act  to  persons 
residing  In  or  confined  to  an  Institution  as 
defined  in  section  2(l)(Bl(li)  only  Insofar 
as  stich  persons  are  subjected  to  conditions 
which  deprive  them  of  rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States 

(b)  In  any  action  commenced  under  this 
section,  the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  rea- 
sonable attorney's  fee  against  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  costs, 

(c)  Any  complaint  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
personally  signed  by  him. 

Sec.  4.  Certification  Requirements. 

(a)  At  the  time  of  the  commencement  of 
an  action  under  section  2  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  certify  to  the  court — 

(1)  that  at  least  49  calendar  days  pre- 
viously he  has  notified  In  writing  the  Gov- 
ernor or  chief  executive  offlcer  and  attorney 
general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the  appro- 
priate State  or  political  .subdivision  and  the 
director  of   the   Institution  of — 

(A)  the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  alleged  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities; 

(B)  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
alleged  conditions  and  the  alleged  pattern 
or  practice.  Including  tne  dates  or  time  period 
during  which  the  alleged  conditions  and 
pattern  or  piactlcc  of  resistance  occurred; 
and  when  feasible,  the  identity  of  all  persons 
reasonably  stispected  of  being  Involved  in 
causing  the  alleged  conditions  and  pattern 
or  practice  at  the  time  of  the  certification. 
and  the  date  on  which  the  alleged  condi- 
tions and  pattern  or  practice  were  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney 
General;  and 

(C)  the  minimum  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions  and 
the  alleged  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance; 

(2)  that  he  has  notified  In  writing  the 
Governor  or  chief  executive  officer  and  at- 
torney general  or  chief  legal  officer  of  the 
appropriate  Stale  ur  pulitical  subdivision  and 
the  director  of  the  institution  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  commence  an  investigation  of  such 
Institution,  that  such  notice  was  delivered 
at  least  seven  days  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  such  Investigation  and  that  between 
the  time  of  such  notice  and  the  commence- 
ment of  an  action  under  Section  3  of  this 
Act— 

(A)  he  has  made  a  reasonable  good  faith 
efifort  to  consult  with  the  Governor  or  chief 
executive  officer  and  attorney  general  or 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  appropriate  State  or 
political  subdivision  and  the  director  of  the 
Institution,  or  their  designees,  regarding  fi- 
nancial, technical,  or  other  assistance  which 
may  be  available  from  the  United  Slates  and 
which  he  believes  may  assist  In  the  correc- 
tion of  such  conditions  and  pattern  or  prac- 
tice of  resistance; 

(B)  he  has  encouraged  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials to  correct  the  alleged  conditions  and 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  through  In- 
formal methods  of  conference,  conciliation 
and  persuasion,  including,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  discussion  of  the  possible  costs  and 
fiscal  Impacts  of  alternative  minimum  cor- 
rective measures,  and  it  is  his  opinion  that 
reasonable  efforts  at  voluntary  correction 
have  not  succeeded:  and 

(C)'  he  is  satisfied  that  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  take  ap- 
propriate action  to  correct  such  conditions 
and  pattern  or  practice,  taking  into  consid- 
eration the  time  required  to  remodel  or  make 
necessary  changes  in  physical  facilities  or  re- 
locate residents,  reasonable  legal  or  proce- 
dural requirements,  the  urgency  of  the  need 


to  correct  such  conditions,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances involved  in  correcting  such 
conditions;  and 

(3|  that  he  believes  that  such  an  action  by 
the  United  States  Is  of  general  public  Im- 
portance and  will  materially  further  the 
vindication  of  rights,  privileges,  or  Immuni- 
ties secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

(b|  Any  certification  made  by  the  Attorney 
General   pursuant    to   this   section   shall   be 
personally  signed  by  him. 
Sec.  5.  Intervention  in  Actions. 

(a)  (1)  Whenever  an  action  has  been  com- 
menced In  any  court  of  the  United  States 
seeking  relief  from  egregious  or  flagrant  con- 
ditions which  deprive  persons  residing  in  in- 
stitutions of  any  rights,  privileges,  or  Immu- 
nities secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
causing  them  to  suffer  grievous  harm  and  the 
Attorney  General  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  deprivation  Is  pursuant  to  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Im- 
munities, the  Attorney  General,  for  or  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  may  Intervene  in 
such  action  upon  motion  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  not  file  a 
motion  to  Intervene  under  paragraph  (1)  be- 
fore 90  days  after  the  commencement  of  the 
action,  except  that  If  the  court  determines  it 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  justice,  the  court 
may  shorten  or  waive  the  time  period. 

(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  certify 
to  the  court  In  the  motion  to  Intervene  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  — 

(A)  that  he  has  notified  in  writing,  at 
least  fifteen  days  previously,  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  officer,  attorney  general  or 
chief  legal  officer  of  the  appropriate  State  or 
political  subdivision,  and  the  director  of  the 
institution  of — 

(1)  the  alleged  conditions  which  deprive 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  the  alleged  pattern  or 
practice  of  resistance  to  the  full  enjoyment 
of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  immunities; 

(11)  the  supporting  facts  giving  rise  to  the 
alleged  conditions.  Including  the  dates  and 
time  period  during  which  the  alleged  condi- 
tions and  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
occurred;  and 

(ill)  to  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  other  plaintiffs,  the 
minimum  measures  which  he  believes  may 
remedy  the  alleged  conditions  and  the  al- 
leged pattern  or  practice  of  resistance;  and 

(B)  that  he  believes  that  such  Interven- 
tion by  the  United  States  is  of  general  pub- 
lic Importance  and  will  materially  further 
the  vindication  of  rights,  privileges,  or  im- 
munities secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  Stales. 

(2)  Any  certification  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  this  suteectlon  shall 
be  personally  signed  by  him. 

(c)  Any  motion  to  intervene  made  by  the 
Attorney  General  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  personally  signed  by  him. 

(d)  In  any  action  In  which  the  United 
States  Joins  as  an  Intervenor  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  allow  the  prevailing 
party,  other  than  the  United  States,  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  against  the  United  States 
as  part  of  the  costs.  Nothing  In  this  subsec- 
tion precludes  the  award  of  attorney's  fees 
available  under  any  other  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  Prohibition  of  Retaliation. 

No  person  reporting  conditions  which  may 
constitute   a  violation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subjected   to  retaliation  in  any  manner 
for  so  reporting. 
Sec.  7.  Exhaustion  of  Rfmedies. 

(a)(1)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph  (2).  in  any  action  brought  pursuant 


to  section  1979  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (42  U-S.C.  1983)  by  an  adult 
convicted  of  a  crime  confined  In  any  Jail, 
prison,  or  other  correctional  facility,  the 
court  shall,  if  the  court  believes  that  such  a 
requirement  would  be  appropriate  and  In  the 
Interests  of  Justice,  continue  such  case  for 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  in  or- 
der to  require  exhaustion  of  such  plain, 
speedy,  and  effective  administrative  remedies 
as  are  available. 

(2)  The  exhaustion  of  administrative  rem- 
edies under  paragraph  (1)  may  not  be  re- 
quired unless  the  Attorney  General  has  cer- 
tified or  the  court  has  determined  that  such 
administrative  remedies  are  in  substantial 
compliance  with  the  minimum  acceptable 
standards  promulgated  under  subsection  (b) . 

( b )  ( 1 )  No  later  than  one  hundred  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Attorney  General  shall,  after  consulta- 
tion with  persons.  State  and  local  agencies, 
and  organizations  with  background  and  ex- 
pertise In  the  area  of  corrections,  promul- 
gate minimum  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  a  plain,  speedy, 
and  effective  system  for  the  resolution  of 
grievances  of  adults  confined  in  any  Jail,  pris- 
on, or  other  correctional  facility.  The  Attor- 
ney General  shall  submit  such  proposed 
.standards  for  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister In  accordance  with  section  553  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code  Such  standards  shall 
take  effect  thirty  legislative  days  after  pub- 
lication unless,  within  such  period,  either 
House  of  Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  such  standards. 

(2)  The  minimum  standards  shall  pro- 
vide— 

(A)  for  an  advisory  role  for  employees  and 
Inmates  of  any  Jail,  prison,  or  other  correc- 
tional institution  (at  the  most  decentralized 
level  as  Is  reasonably  possible) ,  In  the  formu- 
lation. Implementation,  and  operation  ol  the 
system; 

(B(  specific  maximum  time  limits  for 
v.ritten  replies  to  grievances  with  reasons 
thereto  at  each  decision  level  within  the 
system: 

(C)  for  priority  processing  of  grievances 
which  are  of  an  emergency  nature.  Includ- 
ing matters  in  which  delay  would  subject 
the  grtevant  to  substantial  risk  of  personal 
Injury  or  other  damages; 

ID)  for  safeguards  to  avoid  reprisals 
against  any  grievant  or  participant  m  the 
resolution  of  a  grievance:  and 

(E)  for  Independent  reviews  of  the  dis- 
position of  grievances,  including  alleged  re- 
prisals, by  a  person  or  other  entity  not  under 
the  direct  supervision  or  direct  control  of  the 
institution. 

(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  develop 
a  procedure  for  the  prompt  review  and  cer- 
tification of  systems  for  the  resolution  of 
grievances  of  adults  confined  In  any  jail, 
prison,  or  other  correctional  facility,  or  pre- 
trial detention  facility,  to  determine  if  such 
systems,  as  voluntarily  submitted  by  the 
various  States  and  political  subdivisions,  are 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  mini- 
mum standards  promulgated  under  sub- 
section (b) . 

(2)  The  Attorney  General  may  suspend  or 
withdraw  the  certification  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  at  any  time  that  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  grievance  procedure  Is  no 
longer  In  substantial  compliance  with  the 
minimum  standards  promulgated  under 
subsection  (b). 

(d)  The  failure  of  a  State  to  adopt  or  ad- 
here to  an  administrative  grievance  proce- 
dure consLstent  with  this  section  shall  not 
constitute  the  basis  for  an  action  under  sec- 
tion 3  or  5  of  this  Act. 
Sec.  8.  Report  to  Congress 

The  Attorney  General  shall  Include  In  his 
rtport  to  Congress  on  the  business  of  the 
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Department  of  Justice  prepared  pursuant  to 
section  522  of  title  28.  United  States  Code — 

(1)  a  statement  of  the  number,  variety, 
and  outcome  of  all  actions  instituted  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  including  the  history  of,  pre- 
cise reasons  for,  and  procedures  followed  In 
Initiation  or  intervention  in  each  case  In 
which  action  was  commenced; 

(2)  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  pro- 
cedures by  which  the  Department  has  re- 
ceived, reviewed  and  evaluated  petitions  or 
complaints  regarding  conditions  In  Institu- 
tions; 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  actions 
instituted  pursuant  to  this  Act.  including, 
when  feasible,  an  estimate  of  the  costs  In- 
curred by  States  and  other  political  sub- 
divisions; 

I  4i  a  statement  of  the  financial,  technical, 
or  other  assistance  which  has  been  made 
available  from  the  United  States  to  the  State 
in  order  to  assist  in  the  correction  of  the 
conditions  which  are  alleged  to  have  deprived 
a  person  of  rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

(5)  the  progress  made  in  each  Federal  In- 
stitution toward  meeting  existing  promul- 
gated standards  for  such  institutions  or  con- 
stitutionally guaranteed  minima 

Sec  9  PaioRrrtES  for  Use  of  Funds. 

I  a)  It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  de- 
plorable conditions  in  Institutions  covered 
by  this  Act  amounting  to  deprivations  of 
rights  prote?ted  by  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  be  corrected,  not  only 
by  litigation  as  contemplated  In  this  Act, 
but  also  by  the  voluntary  good  faith  efforts 
of  agencies  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments It  Is  the  further  Intention  of  Con- 
gress that  where  Federal  funds  are  available 
for  use  in  improving  such  Institutions,  pri- 
ority should  be  given  to  the  correction  or 
elimination  of  such  unconstitutional  or 
Illegal  conditions  which  may  exist  It  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  provision  to  require  the 
redirection  of  funds  from  one  program  to 
another  or  from  one  State  to  another. 

Sec   10.  Notice  TO  Federal  Departments. 

At  the  time  ol  notification  of  the  com- 
mencement of  an  Investigation  of  an  in- 
stitution under  section  3  or  of  the  notifica- 
tion of  an  intention  to  file  a  motion  to  In- 
tervene under  section  5  of  this  Act.  and  if 
the  relevant  Institution  receives  Federal 
financial  assistance  from  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  notify  the  appropriate  Secretary  of  his 
action  and  the  reasons  for  such  action  and 
shall  consult  with  such  officials.  Following 
such  consultation,  the  Attorney  General  may 
proceed  with  an  action  under  this  Act  If  he 
Is  satisfied  that  such  action  is  consistent 
with  the  policies  and  goals  of  the  executive 
branch 

Sec.  U.  Disclaimer — Standakds  op  Cake. 

Provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not  authorize 
promulgation  of  regulations  defining  stand- 
ards of  care 
Sec    12.  Disclaimer — Private  Litigation. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  In  no 
way  expand  or  restrict  the  authority  of  par- 
ties other  than  the  United  States  to  en- 
force the  legal  rights  which  they  may  have 
pursuant  to  existing  law  with  regard  to  In- 
stitutionalized persons  In  this  regard,  the 
fact  that  the  Attorney  General  mav  be  con- 
ducting an  investigation  or  contemplating" 
litigation  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  not 
be  grounds  for  delay  of  or  prejudice  to  any 


litigation  on  behalf  of  parties  other  than 
the  United  States. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Robert  W.  Kastenmeier. 
George  E.  Damoxson, 
Romano  L.  Mazzoli, 
Herbert  E.  Harris  n, 
Lamar  Gtn>CER, 
Bob  Carr, 
Tom  Railsback, 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead, 
Harold  S.  Sawyer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
BmcH  Bath, 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
Howell  Heflin. 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Orrin  O.  Hatch, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory   Statement   of   the 
Committee   of   Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R. 
10)  to  authorize  actions  for  redress  In  cases 
Involving  deprivations  of  rights  of  Institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report; 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  Is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to 
In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by  the 
conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying 
changes. 

INTRODUCnOl* 

One  measure  of  a  nation's  civilization  Is 
the  quality  of  treatment  It  provides  persons 
entrusted  to  its  care.  The  past  decade  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  growing  civilization 
of  this  country  through  Its  commitment  to 
the  adequate  care  of  its  Institutionalized 
citizens.  Nowhere  is  that  commitment  more 
evident  than  in  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  Justice  Department. 

Since  1971.  the  Attorney  General  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  series  of  civil  actions  seeking 
to  redress  widespread  violations  of  constitu- 
tional and  federal  statutory  rights  of  persons 
residing  In  state  institutions.  Through  litiga- 
tion conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division, 
the  Justice  Department  has  participated  as 
amicus  curiae  or  plalntlff-lntervenor  in  more 
than  25  suits  brought  to  secure  basic  legal 
and  Constitutional  conditions  in  institutions 
housing  the  mentally  111.  the  retarded,  the 
chronically  and  physically  111,  prisoners.  Ju- 
venile delinquents,  and  neglected  children. 
In  addition,  the  Attorney  General  has  partic- 
ipated in  suits  successfully  challenging  the 
constitutionality  of  several  State  commit- 
ment statutes 

At  least  ten  Federal  district  courts  have 
requested  the  Justice  Department  to  partici- 
pate in  litigation  concerning  the  rights  of 
Institutionalized  Individuals.  The  Attorney 
General  has  also  petitioned  to  Intervene  In 
pending  cases,  to  represent  the  Interests  of 
the  United  States  In  securing  basic  constitu- 
tional rights  for  its  institutionalized  citizens. 
Whether  by  request  of  the  court  or  by  peti- 
tion to  Intervene,  however,  the  Justice  De- 
partment Invariably  has  brought  to  the  liti- 


gation process  Investigative  resources,  techni- 
cal advice,  and  legal  expertise  unavailable  to 
private  litigants.  Courts  have  been  openly 
appreciative  of  these  efforts. 

Apart  from  their  salutary  effects  on  the 
management  of  such  litigation,  the  Justice 
Departments  activities  have  enhanced  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  institutionalized  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country.  In  every  suit 
in  which  the  Department  has  participated, 
the  trial  and  appellate  courts  have  upheld  the 
plaintiffs'  claims  and  ordered  extensive  relief. 
As  a  result,  conditions  have  Improved  signifi- 
cantly in  dozens  of  institutions  across  the 
Nation;  decent  and  humane  living  environ- 
ments have  been  secured  for  mentally  ill  and 
retarded  residents  in  state  hospitals;  barbaric 
treatment  of  adult  and  Juvenile  prisoners  has 
been  curbed;  persons  unnecessarily  or  im- 
properly committed  have  been  relea.sed  or  re- 
located in  less  restrictive  community  place- 
ments; and  States  facing  the  prospect  of  suit 
by  the  Attorney  General  have  voluntarily  up- 
graded conditions  In  their  institutions  and 
rewritten  State  commitment  laws  to  comply 
with  previously  announced  constitutional 
standards. 

Despite  the  proven  effectiveness  of  the  De- 
partment's efforts.  Its  litigation  program 
stands  threatened  by  two  recent  Federal 
court  decisions.  District  courts  in  both  Mary- 
land and  Montana  recently  ruled  that,  absent 
express  statutory  authority,  the  Attorney 
General  lacked  standing  to  Initiate  civil 
actions  challenging  conditions  In  two  State 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  Both 
suits  were  recently  upheld  on  appeal. 

Although  Congress  has.  in  other  contexts, 
given  the  Attorney  General  explicit  authority 
to  redress  systematic  deprivations  of  consti- 
tutional rights,  It  has  never  expressly  author- 
ized him  to  enforce  fundamental  Federal 
rights  of  institutionalized  Individuals  The 
Maryland  and  Montana  decisions  make  clear 
that  without  a  Federal  statute  clarifying  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  to  initiate  and 
to  Intervene  In  such  suits,  the  Department's 
lltlgatlve  efforts  to  protect  the  institution- 
alized will  be  paralyzed. 

H.R.  10  provides  that  authority.  It  creates 
no  new  substantive  rights.  It  simply  gives 
the  Attorney  Genera!  legal  standing  "to  en- 
force existing  constitutional  and  Federal 
statutory  rights  of  institutionalized  persons. 
By  codifying  the  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  and  to  Intervene  in  suits 
to  redress  serious  and  pervasive  patterns  of 
institutional  abuse.  H.R.  10  Insures  that  In- 
stitutionalized citizens  will  be  afforded  the 
full  measure  of  protections  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Another  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  stimulate 
the  development  and  Implementation  of  ef- 
fective administrative  mechanisms  for  the 
resolution  of  grievances  in  correctional  and 
pretrial  detention  facilities,  and  to  allow  a 
court  to  continue  a  case  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  when  such  an  effective  mechanism 
exists  and  use  of  It  would  be  appropriate  and 
in  the  Interest  of  Justice.  The  effect  of  H  R. 
10  would  be  to  secure  basic  legal  and  con- 
stitutional rights  for  institutionalized  per- 
sons, and  to  assist  In  relieving  the  caseloads 
of  Federal  courts  in  prisoner  petitions. 

SECTION-BY-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Section   2     Definitions 
Section  2  of  H.  RIO  provides  the  definition 
of  terms  used  In  the  bill. 

The  first  definitions  are  those  of  the  vari- 
ous facilities  and  institutions,  the  residents 
of  which  may  benefit  by  the  vindication  of 
their  rights  through  suits  brought  under  the 
bill. 

Section  2  lists  5  types  of  facilities  and  In- 
stitutions which  are  included  in  the  scope 
of  the  bill 
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The  first  is  any  facility  or  institution 
which  is  "for  persons  who  are  mentally  ill. 
disabled,  or  retarded,  or  chronically  HI  or 
handicapped  '■  This  term  is  generic  and  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  committee  that  It  include 
all  types  of  facilities  and  Institutions  for  the 
mentally  Impaired,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
chronically  ill  or  handicapped  including  In- 
stitutions for  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the  para- 
plegic and  the  epileptic.  The  word  "mentally" 
modifies  all  three  words,  "111.  disabled,  or 
retarded." 

The  second  facility  or  institution  covered 
is  any  which  is  "a  Jail  or  prison  or  other 
correctional  facility."  Congress,  mindful  that 
penal  institutions  are  frequently  labeled, 
officially  or  otherwise,  as  schools,  camps,  work 
farms,  correctional  centers  and  any  number 
of  appellations,  has  chosen  to  use  this  term 
to  include  all  penal  institutions,  those  Insti- 
tutions in  which  persons  are  wholly  or  par- 
tially confined  or  housed  as  part  of  a  crimi- 
na'.  sanction  or  process. 

The  third  facility  or  institution  covered  is 
any  which  is  "a  pretrial  detention  facility". 
This  generic  term  is  intended  to  cover  any 
institution  or  facility  which  confines  de- 
tainees who  are  awaiting  or  participating  in 
criminal  trials.  State  and  local  laws  generally 
require  the  separation  of  convicted  and  not 
convicted  persons.  This  institutional  category 
will  reach  detention  facilities  for  persons  who 
have  not  been  convicted. 

The  fourth  facility  or  institution  covered 
is  any  which  is  for  Juveniles  held  awaiting 
trial  or  residing  for  purposes  of  receiving  care 
or  treatment  or  for  any  other  State  purpose. 
It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  facili- 
ties providing  only  elementary  or  secondary 
education  be  covered  unless  such  a  facility 
is  for  one  or  more  of  a  special  category  of  Ju- 
veniles— those  who  are  adjudicated  delin- 
quent. In  need  of  supervision,  neglected, 
placed  in  State  custody,  mentally  111  or  dis- 
abled or  mentally  retarded,  or  chronically  HI 
or  handicapped. 

The  fifth  facility  or  institution  covered  is 
any  w-hlch  is  "providing  skilled  nursing.  In- 
termediate or  lone  term  care,  or  custodial  or 
residential  care."  This  term  Is  derived  In  part 
from  the  medical  assistance  provisions  of  the 
.Social  Security  Art  and  is  intended  to  In- 
clude such  facilities  and  institutions  which 
provide  care  under  the  provisions  of  that 
Act.  as  well  as  those  institutions  and  fa- 
cilities which  provide  ctistodial  or  long-term 
or  residential  care. 

Among  the  Institutions  which  may  be  cov- 
ered under  this  Act  Is  an  institution  provid- 
ing "residential  care  "  This  term  refers  to  a 
facility  which  may  not  be  offering  medical 
or  custodial  services,  but  merely  institutional 
living  accommodations,  e.g.,  a  traditional 
rest  home  or  home  for  the  aged. 

It  Is  essential  to  note  that  these  five  cate- 
gories of  Institutions  and  facilities  are  modi- 
fled  bv  a  paragraph  which  limits  the  cover- 
age of  the  bill  to  a  facility  or  "institution" 
which  Is  "owned,  operated,  or  managed  by  or 
provides  services  on  behalf  of  anv  State  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  State;  "  these  rela- 
tionships are  drawn  from  cases  which  al- 
ready have  been  decided  under  the  State 
action  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment. It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  in- 
stitutions covered  by  this  Act  partake  In 
some  significant  respect  of  the  qualities  of  a 
State  or  public  Institution. 

Section  2(2)  states  that  the  existence  of 
certain  relationships  between  an  otherwise 
private  Institution  and  the  State  shall  not 
suffice  to  bring  that  institution  within  the 
scope  of  this  Act  as  specified  in  section  2(1) 
fA).  These  relationships  are  stated  in  sec- 
tions 2(bWl).  2(2WB).  and  2(2HC).  Addi- 
tionally. It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
an  Institution  within  which  there  Is  a  de 
minimus  number  of  Institutionalized  per- 
sons who  reside  In  such  facility  as  a  result 
of  State  action  shall  be  covered  by  this  Act. 
There  must  be  a  significant  relationship  with 


the   State  before  an  institution  or  facility 
comes  within  the  purview  of  this  Act. 

Section  2(b)  is  designed  only  to  preclude 
the  Attorney  General  irom  acting  pursuant 
to  this  Act  where  the  nexus  between  the 
state  and  an  institution  is  lounded  exclu- 
sively m  these  relationships,  it  is  not  de- 
signed to  aefine  or  redefine  the  concept  of 
otaie  action"  in  the  context  of  the  lour- 
teenth  aniendmenl  or  any  other  consiilu- 
iional  amendment,  it  is  not  intended  to  sug- 
gest Congressional  policy  with  respect  to  any 
oilier  Federal  law.  It  is  not  intended  to  es- 
tablisii  standards  with  respect  to  litigation 
mltiaied  outside  of  tills  Act.  It  Is  not  in- 
tended to  establish  minimum  relationships 
between  instllulions  and  the  State  beyond 
which  an  institution  is  automalically  within 
tne  purview  of  the  Act. 

Section  3.  Authority  to  initiate  suits 

This  section  grants  autliority  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  initiate  actions  in  Federal 
courts  lor  such  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  when  he  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State  or  person  acting  on  behalf 
cf  a  State  or  political  subdivision  is  subject- 
ing persons  residing  in  or  confined  to  any 
institution  to  egregious  or  flagrant  condi- 
tions which  deprive  them  of  rights  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States.  In  order  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
Initiate  a  suit  under  this  section  he  must 
have  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
deprivation  of  rights  is  part  of  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  denial  rather  than  an  Isolated 
or  accidental  incident. 

The  adoption  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  language  'egregious  or  flagrant" 
establishes  a  standard  for  the  Department  of 
Justices  involvement  that  reflects  a  Con- 
gressional sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  a  high 
degree  of  care  must  be  taken  when  one  level 
of  sovereign  government  sues  another  in  our 
Federal  system.  This  Is  a  higher  standard 
than  that  required  of  plaintiffs  other  than 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  intended  to 
expand  or  restrict  the  existing  rights  of 
plaintiffs  other  than  the  United  States.  This 
standard  applies  to  the  United  States  only 
in  actions  brought  under  this  Act. 

Several  of  the  existing  civil  rights  laws 
permit  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  "pat- 
tern or  practice"  suits.  These  laws  do  not 
provide  an  explicit  definition  of  "pattern  or 
practice"  in  the  statutory  text,  however, 
through  litigation  the  term  has  come  to  have 
a  clear  meaning.  To  fulfill  the  requirement 
the  illegal  acts  must  result  from  more  than 
an  isolated  or  accidental  or  peculiar  event. 
The  Government  must  show  that  the  unlaw- 
ful act  by  the  defendant  was  not  an  Isolated 
or  accidental  departure  from  an  otherwise 
lawful  practice.  It  has  been  held,  however. 
that  there  is  no  requirement  that  a  con- 
spiracy be  alleged,  or  found  for  a  "pattern  or 
practice"  of  rights  violations  to  take  place. 

Congress  notes  that  the  Attorney  General, 
under  H.R.  10.  may  initiate  suits  in  "any  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court"  as 
determined  by  the  applicable  venue  statutes. 

Section  3  also  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  seek  "such  equitable  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  insure  the  minimum  correc- 
tive measures  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  en- 
joyment" of  the  rights  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  the  specific  relief  appro- 
priate in  any  particular  case  will  depend  on 
the  facts  presented  to  the  court. 

Congress  recognizes  that  before  initiating 
litigation  with  respect  to  a  particular  In- 
stitution, the  Attorney  General  must,  of 
course,  thoroughly  Investleate  such  Institu- 
tion. It  is  anticipated  that  the  States  and 
re'evant  officials  will  r-ooperate  In  the  Investi- 
gative process  If  there  is  a  failure  to  do  so. 
the  Attoi-npv  General  mav  consider  this  fac- 
tor in  taking  any  actions  under  this  Act. 

The  Attorney  General  may  only  seek  re- 


lief appropriate  to  insure  the  minimum  cor- 
rective measures  necessary  to  insure  the  fuU 
enjoyment  of  rights.  This  is  not  intended  to 
limit  the  equity  fxjwers  of  any  court  to  order 
relief  it  deems  appropriate.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  further  investigation 
and  discoverv'  may  indicate  additional  correc- 
tive measures  are  appropriate  Certainly  it  is 
understood  that  the  Attorney  General  can 
return  to  the  court  to  seek  additional  relief 
consistent  with  his  authority  to  seek  relief 
appropriate  to  insure  the  minimum  correc- 
tive measures  necessary  to  Insure  the  full  en- 
joyment of  rights. 

The  legislation  further  limits  actions  to 
enforce  the  rights  of  persons  residing  In  "any 
Jail,  prison,  or  other  correctional  facility  "  as 
defined  in  section  2(1)  (B)  (11).  ReUef  will  be 
available  to  such  persons  through  actions 
brought  under  this  bill's  authority  only  If 
the  persons  are  subjected  to  conditions 
which  deprive  them  of  "rights,  privileges,  or 
immunities  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States";  relief  In 
such  actions  will  not  be  available  on  the 
basis  of  the  broader  term  "Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States"  which  applies  to 
persons  residing  in  the  other  institutions. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  pre- 
clude suits  under  this  bill  on  behalf  of  per- 
sons In  Jails,  prisons,  or  other  correctional 
facilities  arising  solely  from  Federal  statu- 
tory violations  rather  than  Constitutional 
violations.  Of  course  any  other  authority  the 
Attorney  General  may  have  to  address  any 
other  violations  of  law.  criminal  or  civil,  in 
prisons  Is  not  affected  by  this  Act. 

In  both  the  initiation  and  intervention 
sections,  the  Act  makes  clear  the  liability  of 
the  United  States  to  opposing  parties  for 
attorneys'  fees  whenever  It  loses.  The  award 
is  discretionary  with  the  court,  and  It  is  In- 
tended that  the  present  standards  used  by 
courts  under  the  civil  rights  laws  will  apply. 
However,  It  Is  not  Intended  that  recovery  be 
allowed  from  the  United  States,  as  a  plain- 
tiff, by  another  plaintiff  or  plalntlff-lnter- 
venor The  award  is  to  be  made  to  an  oppos- 
ing party  who  prevails. 

Mindful  of  the  importance  of  harmonious 
Federal-State  relations,  the  Congress  has  re- 
quired that  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  sign  both  the  complaint  Itself 
and  the  certificate.  The  procedures  which  are 
set  forth  in  28  U.S.C.  508  (a)  and  (b)  should 
be  followed  if  there  Is  a  vacancy  In  the  Office 
of  Attorney  General  or  If  he  is  absent  or  dis- 
abled. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  under  sec- 
tion 3.  the  Attorney  General's  authority  ex- 
tends to  Initiating  suit  "for  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States."  In  order  to  represent 
the  national  interest  in  securing  constitu- 
tionally adequate  care  for  institutionalized 
citizens.  As  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  the  Attorney  General  does  not  di- 
rectly represent  any  Institutionalized  plain- 
tiffs, and  the  authority  granted  him  Is  In  no 
way  Intended  to  preclude,  delay  or  prejudice 
private  litigants  from  enforcing  any  cause  of 
action  they  may  have  under  existing  or  fu- 
ture law.  This  point  Is  made  explicit  In  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Act. 

The  Attorney  General  must  also  certify 
that  he  believes  that  Intervention  by  the 
United  States  will  materially  further  the 
vmdlcatlon  of  Constitutional  or  Federal 
rights,  and  that  the  Issue  Is  of  general  pub- 
lic importance. 

Section  4.  Certification  requirements 

The  broad  purpose  of  section  4  is  to  In- 
sure that  before  litigation  Is  undertaken  by 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  section  3. 
State  and  local  officials  will  be  adequately 
apprised  of  the  Attomev  General's  concerns 
and  will  have  an  opportunity  to  consult 
with  him  or  his  designee  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve their  problems  before  any  complaint  Is 
filed. 

Under  this  section,  the  Attorney  General 
must  at  least  49  days  before  filing  suit  notify 
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in  writing  not  only  the  institution  director  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  re-  tem.  including  cases  where  Imminent  danger 

but  the  governor  and  attorney  general  of  the  view    the    speed    with    which    some    of    the  to  life   Is   alleged     Allegations   unrelated   to 

State  or  local  officials  in  analogous  positions,  remedial   measures   which  have   been  avail-  conditions    of    confinement,    such    as    those 

s.„rh    nr.tiflrarTnn    must    inciudR    both    the  ahie    to    the    aoDroDriate   officials    could    be  which  center  on  events  outside  of  the  instl- 
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regard  to  the  degree  ot  compliance  of  a  clal  assistance  to  the  relevant  institution, 
grievance  resolution  system  with  the  stand-  The  Attorney  General  may  proceed  with  an 
ards  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section,      action  if  he  Is  satisfied  that  such  action  is 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi   iMr.  Whitten>. 
Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr   Chairman.  House 
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In  writing  not  only  the  Institution  director 
but  the  governor  and  attorney  general  of  the 
State  or  local  officials  in  analogous  positions. 
Such  notification  must  include  both  the 
legal  bases  for  the  alleged  deprivations  of 
Federal  rights  and  the  facts  underlying  those 
claims.  The  notification  must  also  mclude 
the  minimum  measures  believed  necessary  to 
remedy  the  deprivations.  Congress  realizes 
that  before  a  complaint  is  filed  and  discovery 
conducted,  u  may  be  Impossible  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  sjjeclfy  the  precise  meas- 
ures required  to  correct  the  alleged  abuses. 
Further.  Congress  believes  It  is  advisable 
to  give  States  the  primary  responsibility  for 
correcting  unconstitutional  conditions  in 
their  own  institutions  and  to  attempt  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  necessary  reme- 
dies to  correct  the  alleged  conditions 
through  informal  and  voluntai-y  methods. 

In  addition  to  notifying  officials  of  the  al- 
leged deprivations,  the  Attorney  General  or 
hi;,  designee  is  required  under  section  4  to 
notify  the  appropriate  State  officials  in  writ- 
ing of  his  Intention  to  commence  an  Investi- 
gation and  to  make  reasonable  efforto  to  con- 
sult with  such  officials  regarding  federal  as- 
sistance which  may  be  available.  Congress 
intends  that  unless  State  officials  prove  un- 
willing to  consult  with  the  Attorney  General 
or  his  designee,  such  consultations  will  be 
routine  procedure  in  every  suit  filed  under 
the  Act.  This  consultation  is  required  by  law. 
The  content  of  such  consultation  may  In- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  apprising  ap- 
propriate officials  of  financial  technical,  or 
other  assistance  which  may  be  available  from 
the  Federal  Government.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Justice  Department  in  past 
litigation  that  many  States  which  could 
qualify  for  Federal  funds  have  not  been  re- 
ceiving any  at  the  time  suit  was  filed.  Where 
the  receipt  of  such  funds  can  significantly 
aid  States  in  Implementing  constitutionally 
mandated  reforms,  it  is  Imperative  that  ap- 
propriate officials  be  made  aware  of  the  avail- 
ability of  such  assistance.  Neither  this  pro- 
vision nor  this  Act  Itself  are  Intended  to 
eliminate  or  alter  the  continuous  obligation 
that  State  officials  have  to  conform  their  ac- 
tions and  the  conditions  of  institutions  they 
supervise  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

The  certification  section  also  requires  that 
the  Attorney  General  certify  to  the  court 
that  between  the  time  of  the  notice  of  the 
investigation  required  by  section  4  and  the 
commencement  of  an  action  authorized 
under  section  3  he  has  become  satisfied  that 
the  appropriate  officials  have  had  a  reason- 
able time  to  take  appropriate  action  to  cor- 
rect the  alleged  pattern  or  practice  of  con- 
ditions and  have  not  adequately  done  so.  It 
is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Attor- 
ney General's  Judgment  that  the  officials 
have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  correct  the  alleged  pattern 
or  practice  of  conditions  and  have  not  ade- 
quately done  so  will  be  a  Judgment  that  Is 
made  on  a  case-bv-case  basis  after  reflect- 
ing upon  such  matters  as  the  time  required 
to  make  necessary  changes,  reasonable  legal 
or  procedural  Issues  which  mav  be  present, 
the  urgency  of  the  need  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions and  other  circumstances  related  to 
the  reasonableness  of  the  time  which  the 
officials  have  had  Further,  it  is  the  Intent  of 
Congress  that  with  reeard  to  the  other  cir- 
cumstances considered,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  consider  any  subst^antlve  and 
genuine  remedial  measures  which  he  be- 
lieves the  apDroDriate  officials  are  currently 
engazed  In.  the  knowledee  which  he  believes 
the  officials  have  or  should  have  with  regard 
to  the  conditions,  and  their  record  of  wUl- 
ineness  or  lack  thereof  to  take  appropriate 
action. 

The  meetln?  schedule  of  a  particular  State 
legislature  mleht.  under  some  circumstances, 
be  considered.  Also,  in  determining  what 
shall  be  considered  a  reasonable  time  under 


this  section,  the  Attorney  General  may  re- 
view the  sjjeed  with  which  some  of  the 
remedial  measures  which  have  been  avail- 
able to  the  appropriate  officials  could  be 
implemented.  If  the  officials  have  failed  to 
take  even  those  remedial  measures  which 
could  be  Implemented  most  speedily,  the 
Attorney  General  may  consider  that  fact.  As 
with  certification  requirements  in  other 
statutes,  the  facts  and  Judgments  contained 
in  the  certification  under  this  section  are 
not  Judicially  reviewable  and  shall  not  be  a 
matter  of  litigation  In  any  way.  At  four 
points  in  the  Act  Congress  has  used  the 
words  "when  feasible"  or  "to  the  extent 
feasible"  to  modify  actions  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  is  required  to  take.  It  Is  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Attorney 
General  take  the'je  actions  to  the  extent  the 
actions  are  capable  of  being  successfully 
done  or  accomplished. 

Section  5.  Intervention  in  actions 

Under  Rule  24  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  United  States 
or  any  other  party  may  in  timely  fashion 
apply  to  a  Federal  court  to  intervene  as  of 
right  or  permlsslvely.  Section  5  generally 
codifies  the  authority  which  the  Attorney 
General  has  been  exercising  since  1971  under 
this  rule. 

Generally,  under  section  5  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  must  wait  90  days  after 
the  commencement  of  a  civil  action  before 
he  files  a  motion  to  Intervene,  but  the  court 
may  shorten  or  waive  that  period  In  the  In- 
terest of  Justice. 

When  the  Attorney  General  seeks  to  in- 
tervene in  the  context  of  this  Act.  he  is 
required  to  give  proper  notification  to  the 
State  and  relevant  ofBclals.  Therefore  he 
must  certify  that  at  least  15  days  previous- 
ly he  has  notified  the  appropriate  State  of- 
ficials of  his  intention  to  intervene  and  of 
the  supporting  facts  giving  rise  to  the  alleged 
conditions,  and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  of 
the  minimum  measures  which  he  believes 
may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions.  The  min- 
imum measures  which  he  seeks  should  be 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  other 
plaintiffs  to  whom  he  is  of  course  required 
to  give  timely  notice.  Congress  does  not  In- 
tend to  delay  or  prejudice  the  rights  of  the 
other  plaintiffs  In  the  ongoing  suit. 

The  Attorney  General  must  also  certify 
that  he  believes  that  intervention  by  the 
United  States  will  materially  further  the 
vindication  of  Constitutional  or  Federal 
rights,  and  that  the  issue  is  of  general  public 
Importance. 

Section  6.  Prohibition  of  retaliation 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  those 
who  have  knowledge'  of  systemic  abuse  of 
Constitutional  rights  in  institutions  and  who 
report  such  abuse  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  other  anoroprlate  officials  or  interested 
parties  shall  be  protected. 

Section  7.  Exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies 

Section  7  authorizes  a  Federal  court  In 
which  an  adult  prisoner's  suit  filed  under  42 
U.S.C.  1983  is  pending,  to  continue  that  ac- 
tion for  a  period  not  to  exceed  90  days  if  the 
prisoner  has  access  to  a  grievance  resolution 
system  which  is  in  substantial  comollance 
with  the  minimum  standards  promulgated 
pursuant  to  this  section.  Such  limited  con- 
tinuance would  be  for  the  purpose  of  reqttlr- 
ing  exhaustion  of  the  approved  grievance 
resolution  system.  In  order  to  order  such  a 
continuance,  the  court  must  find  that  it 
would  be  "appropriate  and  in  the  Interest 
of  tustlce." 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
court  not  find  such  a  requirement  appropri- 
ate in  those  situations  In  which  the  action 
brought  pursuant  to  42  US  C  1983  raises  Is- 
sues which  cannot,  in  reasonable  probability. 
be  resolved  by  the  g^evance  resolution  sys- 


tem. Including  cases  where  Imminent  danger 
to  life  is  alleged  .Allegations  unrelated  to 
conditions  of  confinement,  such  as  those 
which  center  on  events  outside  of  the  insti- 
tution, would  not  appropriately  be  continued 
for  resolution  by  the  grievance  resolution 
system. 

This  section  provides  for  the  development 
of  minimum  standards  for  grievance  resolu- 
tion systems  within  correctional  institu- 
tions and  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
develop  a  procedure  to  review  the  correc- 
tional grievance  resolution  systems  of  the 
various  State  and  local  agencies  in  order  to 
certify  as  acceptable  those  systems  which  are 
in  substantial  compliance  with  the  minlmtim 
standards.  The  State  and  local  agencies  are 
not  required  to  seek  such  certification,  and 
submission  for  certification  under  the  mini- 
mum standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
this  section  Is  entirely  voluntary. 

This  section  requires  that  the  Attorney 
General  promulgate  such  standards  "no  le.ter 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  act."  Further,  the  section  requires  that 
the  Attorney  General  consult  with  "State 
and  local  agencies  and  persons  and  organi- 
zations having  a  background  and  expertise 
in  the  area  of  corrections  "  prior  to  promul- 
gating such  standards.  Congress  insists  on 
this  provision  because  of  a  knowledge  that 
many  State  and  local  correctional  officials 
have  developed  high  quality  grievance  reso- 
lution systems  which  must  be  considered  In 
any  legitimate  effort  to  develop  standards. 
Further.  Congress  is  aware  of  the  effort 
which  many  private  individuals  and  organi- 
zations have  made  to  critique  and  Improve 
existing  grievance  resolution  systems,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  consult  with 
those  members  of  academia.  the  public  in- 
terest bar.  prisoner  advocacy  groups,  correc- 
tional staff  organizations  ai^d  other  citizen 
groups  prior  to  developing  standards  in  this 
area.  The  choices  and  methods  involved  In 
such  consultation  shall  be  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  7  requires  the  Attorney  General  to 
develop  a  procedure  for  the  prompt  review 
of  grievance  resolution  systems  and  certify 
as  acceptable  those  systems  which  are  In 
substantial  compliance  with  the  standards 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  the  various 
Jurisdictions  which  elect  to  do  so.  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  Attorney  General  detailed  written 
descriptions  of  the  proposed  grievance  reso- 
lution system  together  with  such  supporting 
Information,  regulations,  and  inmate  and 
staff  instruction  materials  as  may  be  required 
by  the  Attorney  General  in  order  to  deter- 
mine if  such  system  Is  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  minimum  standards.  Such 
determinations  and  resulting  certifications 
shall  be  made  In  writing. 

This  section  also  provides  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  may  suspend  or  withdraw  such 
certification  at  any  time  If  he  has  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  grievance  procedure 
is  no  longer  in  substantial  compliance  with 
the  minimum  standards.  It  Is  the  intent  of 
the  committee  that  the  Attorney  General 
promptly  review  such  material  or  informa- 
tion which  may  come  to  his  attention  which 
suggests  that  such  suspension  or  withdrawal 
is  in  order,  and  that,  from  time  to  time,  a 
review  t>e  conducted  to  insure  that  no  un- 
warranted certifications  are  in  effect.  The 
facts  and  conclusions  contained  In  these 
certifications  are  not  Judicially  reviewable 
and  are  not  Intended  to  be  a  matter  of  litiga- 
tion. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  the  phrase 
"adult  person  convicted  of  a  crime"  means 
any  person  18  years  of  age  or  older  who  has 
been  adtudged  gtillty  of  a  crime  by  a  court. 
Congress  notes  that  neither  Federal  nor  State 
law  deems  acts  constituting  Juvenile  delin- 
quency to  be  crimes. 

It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the 
court,  prior  to  making  a  determination  with 
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regard  to  the  degree  of  compliance  of  a 
grievance  resolution  system  with  the  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  this  section. 
shall  consider  whether  the  Attorney  General 
has  reviewed  such  system  for  a  similar  de- 
termination. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the 
court.  In  its  discretion,  to  notify  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  pending  litigation  and 
seek  the  view  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
as  to  the  compliance  of  the  concerned  griev- 
ance system  with  the  standards  developed 
pursuant  to  this  section  In  cases  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  has  reviewed  a  system 
and  denied  such  certification,  it  Is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  the  court  give  "great 
weight  "  to  such  determination  It  is  In 
those  situations  in  which  a  request  for  certi- 
fication has  not  been  sought  or  is  pending 
that  the  court  will  appropriately  determine 
if  the  grievance  resolution  system  is  in  sub- 
stantial compliance  with  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptable standards 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the 
phrase  "in  substantial  compliance  with  ' 
means  that  there  be  no  omission  of  any  es- 
sential part  from  compliance,  that  any  omis- 
sion from  compliance  consists  only  of  unim- 
portant defects  or  oml.ssions.  and  that  there 
has  been  a  firm  effort  to  fully  comply  with 
the  standards 

Subsection  id)  was  added  to  stress  the 
voluntary  aspect  of  the  decision  by  a  State 
or  local  agency  to  adopt  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure In  substantial  compliance  with  the 
model  minimum  standards  That  decision 
will  only  affect  whether  the  prisoners  in  that 
facility  are  required  to  exhaust  the  proce- 
dure prior  to  filing  a  Section  1983  suit  If  a 
State  or  local  agency  does  not  adopt  a  griev- 
ance procedure  in  accordance  with  the 
model  standards,  that  choice  will  not  be 
considered  evidence  of  a  "deprivation  of 
rights,  privileges,  or  Immunities  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution."  under  this 
Act. 

Section  8.  Report  to  Congress 

The  requirement  of  section  8  that  the  At- 
torney General  annually  report  to  Congress 
on  the  history,  procedures,  costs  and  other 
relevant  information  about  actions  brought 
under  this  act  is  designed  to  ensure  that 
Congress  will  have  the  opportunity  to  assess 
periodically  the  efficacy  and  impact  of  the 
Justice  Department's  litigation  program  In 
addition,  the  Attorney  General  will  be  ex- 
pected to  report  on  the  progress  made  In 
each  Federal  Institution  toward  meeting  the 
standards  expected  of  the  State  institutions 
and  he  will  be  expected  to  report  on  the 
financial,  technical  and  other  assistance 
which  has  been  offered  to  the  States  to  cor- 
rect the  conditions  given  rise  to  suit. 

Section   9.   Priorities   for   use   o)   funds 

The  Act  Includes  a  sense  of  the  Congress 
resolution  that  expresses  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress that,  where  possible  and  without  re- 
dlrectinc  funds  from  one  program  to  another 
or  one  State  to  another  and  without  In  any 
way  creating  hardship  for  citizens  In  an 
Institution  who  may  not  be  affected  by  exist- 
ing unconstitutional  conditions  in  another 
part  of  the  institution,  appropriate  program 
funds  should  be  directed  to  correct  uncon- 
stitutional conditions  as  a  priority  before 
other  corrections  or  Improvements  are  made 
in  the  institution  While  this  section  does 
not  require  the  redirection  of  funds  from  one 
program  to  another.  It  reflects  a  goal  which 
the  Attorney  General  and  other  Federal  and 
State  agencies  should  pursue. 
Section    10.   Notice   to   Federal   departments 

This  section  makes  clear  that  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  an  action  under  section  3 
or  section  5  of  this  Act.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
respectively,  if  either  agency  provides  finan- 


cial assistance  to  the  relevant  Institution. 
The  Attorney  General  may  proceed  with  an 
action  If  he  is  satisfied  that  such  action  is 
consistent  with  the  policies  and  goals  of 
the  executive  branch  This  procedure  is  con- 
sistent with  Executive  Order  12146  (July  8, 
1979)  estoblishing  a  Federal  Legal  Council 
to  avoid  unnecessary  and  inconsistent  liti- 
gation by  Federal  agencies. 
Section  11.  Disclaimer — Standards  of  care 
This  section  states  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  do  not  authorize  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  promulgate  standards  of  care 
for  Institutions. 

Section  12.  Disclaimer — Private  litigation 
This  section  recognizes  that  It  Is  abso- 
lutely Imperative  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  courts  respect  the  fact  that  the 
restrictions  and  pre-sult  procedures  required 
of  the  United  States  as  a  party  in  suits  under 
H  R.  10  shall  not  In  any  way  expand  or 
restrict  the  existing  rights  and  powers  of 
citizens  to  bring  suits,  pursue  discovery, 
demand  remedies,  pursue  appeals  or  to 
settle  litigation. 

Further  this  section  is  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  inter- 
vention In  suits  under  section  5  In  that  It 
will  require  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
be  sensitive  to  the  rights  and  desires  of 
other  plaintiffs  in  any  institutional  suits  In 
which  the  Department  may  become  Involved. 
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SELECTIVE  SERVICE  TRANSFER 
AUTHORITY  FOR  DRAFT  REGIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  521' 
making  additional  funds  available  by 
transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  for  the  Selective  Service 
System, 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr,  Whttten). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IN    THE    committee    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H,J.  Res. 
521),  with  Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  joint  resolution 
is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  <Mr.  Written)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  Mr,  Contei  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  Mississippi   <Mr,  Whitten>. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr  Chairman.  House 
Joint  Resolution  521.  as  amended,  pro- 
vides for  the  transfer  of  $13,295,000  from 
the  account  of  Militarj-  Personnel.  Air 
Force  to  the  Selective  Service  System  for 
registration  of  male  personnel.  The  res- 
olution reads  as  follows: 

Selective  Service  System 

salaries  and  expenses 

(By  transfer) 

For  additional  amount  for  "Salaries  and 
expenses".  $13,295,000.  which  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  unobligated  balances  avail- 
able under  the  heading  •Military  Personnel, 
Air  Force":  Provided,  That  none  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
be  available  for  instituting  or  taking  action 
to  draft  any  individual  for  military  service 

There  will  be  arguments  on  both  sides 
of  the  issue  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
President  has  publicly  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  has  asked  Congress  for 
funds  to  carry  out  existing  law  which 
provides  for  the  registration  of  males. 
The  world  situation  is  presently  very 
tense  with  the  hostages  being  held  in 
Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. In  light  of  these  events,  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  not 
provide  these  funds  and  could  well  cause 
great  injurv'  to  our  Nation  in  these 
perilous  times.  The  President  has  made 
his  announcement.  Here  he  asks  Con- 
gress to  carry  forward  his  plans,  his  re- 
sponse to  these  changing  world  situa- 
tions, and  It  would  do  extreme  injury  to 
our  Nation  if  the  Congress  were  to  reject 
this  request  for  financing — not  only  in 
Iran  but  around  the  world. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  budget  ceilings 
set  forth  in  the  second  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1980  have  been  exceeded 
for  quite  some  time,  largely  as  a  result  of 
increased  interest  on  the  publi''  debt,  and 
another  resolution  to  raise  these  ceilings 
has  not  yet  been  adopted,  it  was  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  finance  the  Selective 
Service  System,  to  provide  for  a  transfer 
of  funds  rather  than  a  direct  appropria- 
tion. I  certainly  do  not  feel  this  should  be 
a  continuing  practice,  but  we  found  our- 
selves in  this  position  because  of  the  large 
increases  in  certain  uncontrollable  areas 
such  as  interest  on  the  national  debt  and 
higher  fuel  prices  pa'd  by  our  Armed 
Forces  causing  the  budget  ceilings  to  be 
exceeded. 

Addressing  the  issue  of  the  availabiUty 
of  funds  from  the  Militarj'  Personnel.  Air 
Force  account.  I  might  just  point  out  that 
the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  for 
that  account  was  $7.9  billion  and  they 
currently  have  a  supplemental  request 
pending  of  S540.7  million.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  a  transfer  of  $13.3  mil- 
lion would  adversely  affect  this  account. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  resolution. 

I  think,  in  light  of  the  events  that 
have  occurred  on  the  borders  of  Russia, 
in  Afghanistan,  and  Iran  the  President 
had  to  raise  the  question  of  registra- 
tion but,  as  I  have  said  before.  I  think 
it  is  terribly  premature  to  decide  that  we 
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should  put  a  draft  into  effect.  That  step     capture  of  the  Iranian  port  of  Baluchis-     lieve  also  that  the  problems  that  the  mil- 
of   course,   not   involved   here.   Yet.     tan.  which  would  open  up  a  land  route     itary  has  encountered  thus  far  can  be 


IS, 

experience  teaches  us  that  we  can  creep 


from  the  Soviet  border  to  the  warm- 
vL-atjT  r>r>rt_<:  nn  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  view 


resolved  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
nrooer    personnel     management    tech- 
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purpose  of  a  registration  is  to  expedite  a 
draft.  The  purpose  of  a  draft  is  to  fill 
manpower  requirements.  Gentlemen,  the 


forces  are  fairly  well  up  in  numbers  that    ment  and  indicate  my  support  for  the 

our  reserves  are  woefully  short.  Regis-     gentleman's  position. 

tration  will  not  correct  this  deficiency        It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  putting  the 
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should  put  a  draft  into  effect.  That  step 
is,  of  course,  not  involved  here.  Yet. 
experience  teaches  us  that  we  can  creep 
into  a  war  situation,  step  by  step,  and 
therefore  we  must  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  picture. 

First  of  all,  a  draft  in  something  like 
World  War  II  dimensions  would  dras- 
tically affect  the  lives  of  all  our  young 
people,  and  if  it  were  rashly  applied,  it 
could  threaten  our  true  security.  To  pull 
a  great  number  of  people  out  of  the 
productive  economy  and  onto  Govern- 
ment pay  in  the  armed  services  would 
immediately  sweep  away  all  possibility  of 
lowering  the  deficit  and  would  at  the 
same  time  retard  productivity.  There  is 
always  a  temptation  in  times  like  these 
for  Government  to  try  to  find  jobs  for 
people  m  a  war  effort.  But  employment 
should  be  in  peaceful,  productive,  self- 
sustaining  work,  not  in  the  Army. 

Having  said  that  I  adamantly  oppose  a 
draft  of  either  men  or  women.  I  must 
point  out  that  that  is  not  the  question 
here:  it  is  whether  or  not  we  should 
have  a  registration  merely  as  a  pre- 
caution or  contingency.  I  would  not  have 
gone  to  such  a  registration  had  I  been 
the  President  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  would  be  much  worse  for  the 
Nation  and  for  the  President  to  have 
brought  up  registra.  ion  as  an  issue  than 
to  have  waited  until  mobilization  might 
become  necessary,  should  Congress 
refuse  to  support  the  registration.  The 
value  of  it  is  very  small  indeed.  It  would 
gain  from  7  to  13  days  in  case  of  a  real 
need  for  mobilization. 

Second,  the  registration  will  be  viewed 
by  many  young  people  subject  to  it  as 
a  mere  political  ploy.  I  know  from  my 
experience  teaching  cadets  with  the 
Army  Air  Corps  in  World  War  n  that 
when  young  men  knew  the  country 
needed  them  for  a  cause  which  they  be- 
ieved  in.  they  clamored  to  complete 
their  flying  training.  To  sour  them  by 
what  may  appear  an  unnecessary  call 
can  hurt  morale  and  the  sense  of 
patriotism. 

Nevertheless,  once  the  issue  has  been 
raised.  I  cannot  fail  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent. I  therefore  am  voting  for  the  reg- 
istration as  a  token  of  support  of  na- 
tional unity  and  not  as  a  commitment  to 
a  course.  And  I  shall  not  support  a 
course  of  action  which  I  believe  to  be 
drastically  wrong. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  At  a 
time  when  the  Soviets  are  blatantly  pur- 
suing a  policy  to  establish  a  warm  water 
port  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  would  like  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Re- 
cently, Saturday  Review.  April  12,  1980, 
revealed  an  interview  with  the  Afghan 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Lt  Col.  Taiz 
Mohammed  Khan,  a  member  of  the  hard 
line  pro- Moscow  Parcham  faction  of  the 
Afghan  Communist  Party,  who  confided 
his  impressions  about  the  next  target  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  chosen  for  the  Mid- 
east region.  According  to  Colonel  Mo- 
hammed, the  Russians  intend  to  strike 
at  Iran,  the  principal  objective  being  the 


capture  of  the  Iranian  port  of  Baluchis- 
tan, which  would  open  up  a  land  route 
from  the  Soviet  border  to  the  warm- 
water  ports  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  view 
of  the  bold  adventurism  of  the  Soviet 
Union  it  is  time  to  reassess  the  military 
personnel  needs  of  our  Nation.  I  support 
the  registration  plan. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  be  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  the  House  is  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  521 
which  would  make  available  funds  for 
the  reinstitution  of  registration  for  the 
possible  drafting  transfer  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  of  19-  and  20- 
year-old  males. 

I  am  totally  and  vehemently  opposed 
to  this  proposal  and  to  any  others  lead- 
ing to  even  the  possibility  of  reinstating 
the  draft,  the  revision  of  military  con- 
scription, compulsory  national  service, 
or  universal  registration. 

My  opposition  to  any  measures  and 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  Selective  Services 
System  iSSSi  are  based  on  both  con- 
stitutional and  pragmatic  political 
reasons. 

In  January  of  this  year,  the  President 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  our  volunteer  forces 
are  adequate  for  our  current  defense  needs. 

Mr.  Carter's  January  thoughts  are  in 
total  disagreement  with  the  support 
from  the  White  House  which  came  when 
the  House  defeated  on  September  12. 
1979.  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1980.  H.R.  404  regard- 
ing the  Selective  Service  System  and 
draft  registration.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  has  done  an  abrupt  "about 
face"  on  this  issue  in  just  a  few  short 
months. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  are  serious 
constitutional  questions  raised  regard- 
ing a  peacetime  draft  movement.  Such 
actions  contradict  the  fundamental 
principle  of  a  free  society  and.  I  th'nk. 
would  constitute  involuntary  servitude 
as  defined  by  the  13th  amendment.  Are 
we  to  allow  these  overtones  to  over- 
shadow the  future  leaders  of  this 
Nation? 

My  very  astute  colleague  and  neigh- 
bor, Hon.  Pat  Schroeder.  recently  ob- 
tained through  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  supporting  documents  to  the 
January  16.  1980.  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem report  that  specifically  "recom- 
mended against  the  peacetime  premo- 
bilization  draft  registration." 

This  report,  which  came  out  in  Janu- 
ary noted  that — 

Each  option  postmobUlzatlon  registration 
through  premoblUzatlon  examination — 
should  be  capable  for  meeting  and  exceed- 
ing the  Etepartment  of  Defenses  require- 
ments for  Inductees. 

In  plain  language,  mobilization  will  not 
increase  our  military  preparedness.  I  be- 
lieve the  President  when  he  says  that 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  working.  I  be- 


lieve also  that  the  problems  that  the  mil- 
itary has  encountered  thus  far  can  be 
resolved  to  a  considerable  extent  through 
proper  personnel  management  tech- 
niques and  constructive  leadership.  By 
doing  so.  we  can  meet  our  current  and 
future  defense  needs  without  any  trans- 
fer of  moneys. 

Why  is  it  necessary  to  revitalize  a  draft 
system  when  all  else  has  not  been  tried? 

Proponents  who  contend  that  this  com- 
plete turnabout  in  the  administration's 
policy  was  defended  on  grounds  that 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan  require 
substantial  reassessment  of  American 
foreign  and  defense  policies,  are  com- 
pletely right.  When  we  look  at  World 
War  II,  Korea,  Vietnam,  however,  we 
see  that  American  patriotism  was  pre- 
dominant and  unquestioned.  In  review- 
ing the  arguments  for  premobilization 
draft  registration,  why  not  let  all  efforts 
previously  successfully  used  be  used 
again.  The  reserve  forces  are  always 
available  and  are  capable  should  any 
world  crisis  arise. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  pointed  debate  in  these  last  2 
months  over  the  issue  of  a  peacetime  or 
premobilization  registration  for  the  draft. 
The  debate  has  come  in  response  to  a  call 
by  the  President  in  his  January  state  of 
the  Union  speech  for  a  reinstitution  of 
registration  for  the  draft. 

Initially,  there  was  an  overwhelmingly 
favorable  response,  but  there  has  been 
growing  opposition  because  the  testimony 
given  by  the  administration  did  not  show 
the  worth  of  the  proposal. 

However,  in  all  fairness  to  this  debate. 
I  must  say  that  my  chairman,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
has  made  a  very  crucial  point  in  his  argu- 
ment in  support  of  the  President's  posi- 
tion. He  reminds  us  that  Congress  has  al- 
ready given  the  President  the  power  to 
register  men  and  now  many  of  us  are 
opposing  the  provision  of  funds  to  ex- 
ecute that  authority. 

Believe  me.  it  is  a  tough  decision  to  op- 
pose the  President  on  this  issue.  From  the 
start  I,  like  most  of  my  colleagues,  was 
swayed  to  support  the  proposal  until  I 
heard  the  administration  testimony.  Es- 
sentially, what  I  have  concluded  after 
examining  the  evidence  is  that:  Pre- 
mobilization registration  is  a  meaning- 
less gesture  which  will  put  the  Nation 
through  a  devisive  and  rather  worthless 
postcard  registration  this  summer  in  or- 
der to  send  a  weak  and  mixed  signal  to 
the  Soviets  for  their  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

If  you  agree  with  the  general  analysis 
in  this  statement  then  you  cannot  vote 
for  premobilization  registration  no  mat- 
ter how  much  you  want  to  get  behind 
the  President.  Congress  never  intended 
that  the  President  be  given  money  to 
exercise  his  authority  in  a  fashion  that 
does  nothing,  divides  the  Nation,  and 
then  lets  our  enemy  know  that  we  will 
respond  with  weakness. 

There  is  little  that  this  premobilization 
registration  can  do.  In  the  first  place  the 
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purpose  of  a  registration  is  to  expedite  a 
draft.  The  purpose  of  a  draft  is  to  fill 
manpower  requirements.  Gentlemen,  the 
world  situation,  as  perilous  as  it  may  be, 
has  not  raised  the  requirements  by  one 
man. 

The  whole  idea  behind  a  premobiliza- 
tion registration  proposal  is  to  make 
things  happen  faster — to  get  large  num- 
bers of  men  into  the  military  sooner.  But 
this  is  not  what  will  happen.  In  fact 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  premobil- 
ization registration  will  slow  the  process 
down  because  the  addresses  will  be  out  of 
date  as  time  passes. 

But  even  if  this  registration  does  speed 
up  the  process,  it  will  not  sp^ed  it  up  to 
any  degree  that  counts.  Oh  I  know  we 
have  heard  differing  views  on  this.  We 
even  heard  a  general,  testifying  before 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  tell  us  that 
premobilization  registration  would  save 
72  days,  but  he  was  talking  about  pre- 
mobilization registration  plus  getting  the 
Selective  Service  System  operating  prop- 
erly. 

The  HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee report  recommended  S4.709  mil- 
lion to  improve  the  Selective  Service 
System.  That  improvement  will  save 
most  of  the  72  days.  Virtually  all  the 
other  expert  testimony  showed  that  pre- 
mobilization registration  would  save 
from  5  to  14  days  in  getting  inductees 
into  the  system. 

But  that  testimony  also  showed  that 
our  training  facilities  would  not  be  ready 
for  the  increased  number  of  men.  So 
we,  in  effect,  would  be  registering  men 
to  sit  on  their  duffs  to  wait  until  the 
training  facilities  became  available.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  administration 
has  assumed  that  there  would  be  no  vol- 
unteers. In  past  national  emergencies 
we  have  hpd  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
volunteers  in  the  first  months,  nearly 
■'OO.OOO  in  the  first  2  months  of  World 
War  II.  So  under  this  proposal  we  would 
have  even  more  people  sitting  on  their 
duffs. 

In  1917  we  registered  8  million  men 
in  1  day.  We  registered  16  million  in  1 
day  in  1940.  Someone  said  at  full  com- 
mittee on  Thursday  last  week  that  this 
was  before  we  had  computers.  Now  we 
are  talking  about  registering  4  million 
men.  I  am  certain  we  can  do  that  in  1 
day  when  the  need  arises. 

Even  though  I  have  said  all  this,  I 
would  not  mind  spending  the  money  or 
wasting  thousands  of  men's  time,  if  the 
final  result  would  .show  the  Russians 
that  we  mean  business. 

Here  is  where  the  real  key  to  the 
issues  lies.  For  you  see  the  opposite  is 
true — the  proposal  shows  the  Soviets 
that  we  do  not  mean  busine.<;s  And.  it 
tends  to  lead  our  citizens  to  believe  we 
have  done  something  meaningful  when 
we  have  not. 

This  point  is  the  crux  of  voting  against 
this  premobilization  registration  pro- 
posal. The  gesture  is  a  weak  one  and 
Soviets  know  it.  The  Soviets  know  what 
mobilization  is  and  what  it  entails.  They 
can  read  our  public  military  reports  and 
thev  know  what  our  manpower  situation 
is.  They  know  that  although  our  active 


forces  are  fairly  well  up  in  numbers  that 
our  reserves  are  woefully  short.  Regis- 
tration will  not  correct  this  deficiency 
and  the  Soviets  know  that  too. 

Still,  many  of  our  colleagues  believe 
that  registration  is  needed  to  solve  crit- 
ical manpower  shortages.  They  believe 
that  men  will  go  mto  the  reserves  when 
faced  by  a  draft  and  that  we  cannot  get 
to  the  draft  without  first  going  to  a 
registration.  But.  gentlemen,  neither  a 
registration  or  a  draft  can  correct  the 
big  manpower  problem  plaguing  our 
military — the  training  and  retention  of 
experienced  men. 

You  cannot  draft  for  shortages  of 
combat  pilots,  you  cannot  draft  to  fill 
the  empty  spaces  for  specialists  to  op- 
erate the  highly  technical  equipmen* 
and  you  certainly  cannot  draft  ser- 
geants and  petty  officers  with  8  or  more 
years  of  experience.  All  you  get  with 
registration  and  the  draft  is  untrained 
personnel. 

Today,  we  have  a  military  force 
equipped  with  highly  sophisticated 
gear — even  down  to  our  infantrymen. 
It  takes  more  than  warm  bodies  to 
make  this  gear  work.  I  share  the  con- 
cerns of  many  of  you  who  want  to  im- 
prove our  military  might.  But.  registra- 
tion simply  will  not  do  it. 

What  we  in  Congress  need  to  do  to 
improve  our  mobilization  capability  we 
have  already  initiated.  The  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Subcommittee  recom- 
mended the  funds  to  get  the  Selective 
Service  System  off  its  duff  so  we  would 
not  have  to  put  the  newly  inducted  GI 
on  his  "Deep  standby."  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Selective  Senice.  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  "out  of  business." 
The  $4,709  million  we  recommended,  to- 
gether with  planned  future  funding,  will 
get  the  Selective  Service  System  back  in 
business. 

This  action  is  the  most  important 
step  we  can  take  to  improve  our  man- 
power mobilization  capability  for  get- 
ting large  numbers  of  men  in  the  serv- 
ice. It  is  a  strong  step  and  the  Soviets 
know  it.  So  let  us  keep  the  strong  part  in 
and  get  the  weak  part  out. 

It  may  trouble  you  to  go  against  the 
administration,  but  it  is  the  testimony 
of  the  administration,  the  consistent 
record  of  administration's  support  in  the 
past  for  postmobilization  registration, 
and  simple  commonsense  in  looking  at 
what  will  happen  when  the  registration 
is  executed  that  should  tell  you  to  vote 
"no" for: 

First.  Spending  money  for  no  added 
military  capability: 

Second.  Creating  dissension  among 
our  youth;  and 

Third.  Giving  comfort  to  the  enemy 
with  such  a  weak  and  divisive  response. 
I  cannot  find  any  way  to  support  the 
amendment  to  provide  $8.5  million  for 
the  actual  premobilization  registration 
of  men. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  on  his  state- 


ment and  indicate  my  support  for  the 
gentleman's  position. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  In  addition,  we 
would  be  disrupting  the  civilian  papula- 
tion. Our  first  line  of  defense  is  the  regu- 
lar mihtary  and  it  would  seem  what  we 
need  to  do  is  beef  up  the  regular  mili- 
tary. People  are  leaving  who  have  served 
8,  10.  12.  14,  15  years  and  they  are  leav- 
ing because  they  are  not  getting  ade- 
quate pay  and  because  other  incentives 
are  being  removed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  line  of  defense 
is  the  National  Guard  and  the  Reserve 
and  we  ought  to  strengthen  them.  This 
resolution  provides  funds  to  set  up  regis- 
tration. Certainly  we  ought  not  to  be 
spending  when  we  are  talking  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We  ought  not  to  be 
spending  money  to  set  up  a  registration 
and  then  a  draft. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  of  registering 
young  men  and  women  for  a  p>ossible 
draft  was  proposed  by  the  President  in 
response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan.  It  was  intended 
as  a  signal  to  the  Kremlin  of  our  resolve 
to  meet  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  to  prepare  our  Armed  Forces 
for  any  militar>'  emergencv  that  might 
arise.  House  Joint  Resolution  521  is  the 
first  step  in  implementation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  It  transfers  funding  au- 
thority to  the  Selective  Service  so  that 
registration  can  begin  this  summer  for 
19-  to  20-year-old  males. 

I  oppose  House  Joint  Resolution  521, 
just  as  I  oppose  a  policy  of  mandatory 
registration.  Registration  accomplishes 
little,  either  in  signaling  to  the  Kremlin 
our  resolve  to  meet  a  Soviet  military  in- 
cursion in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  or  to 
prepare  our  Armed  Forces  for  a  major 
military  confrontation.  Instead,  it  stands 
both  as  a  superficial  response  to  more 
serious  problems  plaguing  our  Volunteer 
Forces,  and  as  a  first  step  in  resumption 
of  a  peacetime  draft. 

If  we  are  serious  about  meeting  the 
Soviet  military  threat,  it  would  make 
much  more  sense  for  the  administration 
and  this  Congress  to  renew  our  commit- 
ment to  a  volunteer  military.  Today's 
Armed  Forces  are  faced  with  some  diffi- 
cult problems,  the  two  most  difficult  be- 
ing those  of  recruitment  and  retention. 
Today,  many  entry-level  military  per- 
sonnel are  forced  to  seek  pubhc  assist- 
ance, food  stamps,  and  other  means  of 
welfare  to  supplement  their  salaries  and 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  their  famihes. 
Officers  are  also  paid  below  prevailing 
wage  rates  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors. Consequently,  qualified  candidates 
for  military  service  choose  other  career 
alternatives,  while  those  who  receive 
education  and  training  eventually  leave 
the  Armed  Forces  to  pursue  more  lucra- 
tive careers  in  a  civilian  capacity. 

In  response  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
our  Armed  Forces,  the  Congress  should 
improve  military  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion efforts.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  better  screening  of  applicants, 
higher  admission  standards,  more  com- 
petitive pay  and  benefits,  and  greater 
educational  and  advancement  opportu- 
nities. These  steps  will  give  this  Nation 
the  defense  capability  it  so  desperately 
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needs  to  meet  or  deter  with  conventional 
forces  military  actions  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
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ample  of  his  uncanny  knack  of  doing 
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service.   We   are  losing   career   soldiers     registration.  If  the  President  believes  the     dreadful  way  that  cannot  be  measured.  You 
because  manv  of  them  have  the  feeUng    Soviet  rulers,  shrewd  men  that  they  are,     have  contributed  to  the  looming  sense  of 
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needs  to  meet  or  deter  with  conventional 
forces  military  actions  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion or  other  adversary  nations. 

Our  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
forces  stand  as  our  second  line  of  de- 
fense. Here,  again,  operational  and  ad- 
ministrative problems  have  rendered 
our  reserves  virtually  ineffective.  A 
thorough  review  of  these  forces,  one 
which  addresses  organizational,  train- 
ing, and  benefits  programs,  must  be  un- 
dertaken. The  ability  to  deploy  well- 
trained  land,  naval,  and  air  forces  must 
be  matched  with  eflfective  reserve  units 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  con- 
ventional forces  capability.  Quite  sim- 
ply, this  capability  can  only  be  achieved 
lay  improving  the  financial,  educational. 
and  promotional  incentives  for  military 
services.  This  is  as  true  for  our  reserve 
units  as  it  is  for  our  regular  forces. 

Registration  and  a  draft  stand  as  our 
final  line  of  defense  in  the  event  of  a 
national  emergency  involving  military 
conflict.  In  that  no  significant  steps 
have  been  taken  to  address  the  funda- 
mental problems  facing  todays  Armed 
Forces  discussed  above,  I  see  no  basis 
for  instituting  registration  at  this  time. 
Registration  is  an  emotional  and  inef- 
fective response  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan:  it  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  while  ac- 
complishing little  in  improving  our  mili- 
tary capabilities.  But  most  importantly, 
and  perhaps  most  dangerously,  registra- 
tion lays  the  foundation  for  a  peace- 
time draft.  Our  experience  with  Viet- 
nam should  have  taught  us  the  problems 
associated  with  mandator>-  conscrip- 
tion. A  draft  disrupts  the  lives  of  our 
young  people  and  contains  innumerable 
inequities   in   recruitment  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  opposing  passage  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  521. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  concur  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  WOTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota fMr.  Sabo>. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
House  resolution  as  it  was  introduced 
and  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment  that  will  be  offered.  The 
choice  that  we  have  today  is  not  between 
doing  nothin?  and  reinstituting  draft 
registration  but  rather  what  we  have 
before  us  is  the  option  to  do  what  the 
Selective  Service  recommended  in  their 
draft  report  and  that  is  to  establish  a 
postmobilization  registration  at  a  cost 
of  $4.7  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  the  committee 
that  this  is  the  recommendation  of  Selec- 
tive Service : 

The  postmobUlzation  option  Is  by  far  the 
most  cost-effective  and  least  Intrusive  and 
Is  the  option  chosen  by  Selective  Service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  resolution  as  it 
is  introduced,  we  provide  $4.7  million  for 
Selective  Service  to  institute  postmobili- 
zation registration.  $1  million  for  pre- 
printing of  registration  forms,  planning 
for  distribution  and  the  purchase  of  tele- 
phone facilities  for  emergency  use. 
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We  provide  $1.7  million  to  purchase 
computer  hardware  and  software  for  use 
during  mobilization.  We  provide  $750,000 
for  the  recruitment,  training,  and  man- 
agement and  reestablishment  of  local 
draft  boards.  We  provide  $400,000  for  ad- 
ditional personnel  in  improving  the  tally 
for  crucial  equipment  for  the  Selective 
Service  central  office;  and  $800,000  for 
miscellaneous  improvements  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee  to 
make  the  wise  and  rational  choice  today, 
support  the  resolution  as  it  is  introduced. 
reject  the  committee  amendment  and  do 
something  that  is  right,  meaningful,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  least  intrusive  on 
our  American  citizens. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Michel)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very 
first  official  act  of  President  Jimmy 
Carter  has  significant  relevance  for  this 
debate  today. 

The  public  papers  of  the  Presidents. 
"Jimmy  Carter  1977.  Volume  I."  page  5. 
lists  the  first  action  undertaken  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter  on  Januar>'  21. 
1977.  the  day  after  his  inauguration.  It 
was  a  Presidential  proclamation  of 
pardon  for  violaters  of  the  Selective 
Service  Act  from  1964  to  1973. 

I  mention  this  not  to  bring  up  the  past 
What  is  done  is  done  and  cannot  be  un- 
done so  far  as  the  draft  dodgers  are 
concerned.  But  I  do  think  the  President 
and  his  supporters  should  explain  today 
why  he  is  asking  young  Americans  to 
register  under  penalty  of  law  in  1980 
when  little  more  than  3  years  ago  he  in 
effect  told  the  Nation's  young  people  that 
if  you  yell  long  enough  and  loud  enough 
you  do  not  have  to  do  your  duty. 

I  hope  some  enterprising  journalist 
will  ask  the  President  why  his  compas- 
sion and  concern  for  the  conscience  of 
others  led  him  to  pardon  those  who 
would  not  fight  but  leads  him  today  to 
send  to  jail  for  5  years  anyone  who  will 
not  register. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  let  us  look  at  what 
we  are  faced  with  today. 

I  voted  in  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tee not  for  registration  but  to  bring  thLs 
question  to  the  floor,  so  we  could  have 
the  chance  to  debate  this  before  the  full 
House. 

I  am  convinced  registration  is  yet  an- 
other in  a  long  series  of  miscalculations 
and  misunderstanding  that  have  marked 
this  administration's  approach  to  na- 
tional security. 

Administration  spokesmen  tell  us  that 
if  funds  for  registration  for  the  draft 
are  not  voted,  we  will  be  sending  the 
Soviets  a  signal  of  America's  weakness, 
of  our  unwillingness  to  confront  aggres- 
sion. 

That  argument  is  unconvincing. 

It  can  just  as  easily  and  persuasively 
be  argued  that  registration  will  send  a 
signal  to  the  Soviets  that  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration is  willing  once  more  to  set- 
tle for  a  gesture  instead  of  a  policy. 

The  President  has  inflicted  govern- 
ment-by-gesture on  us  for  3  years.  His 
Iranian  nonpolicy  is  the  most  recent  ex- 


ample of  his  uncanny  knack  of  doing 
nothing  while  appearing  to  be  doing 
something. 

What  does  the  administration  hope  to 
accomplish  by  registration?  We  are  told 
it  will  put  us  in  a  state  of  preparedness. 
But  is  that  actually  the  case? 

Dr.  Martin  Anderson,  former  member 
of  the  Gates  Commission  and  presently 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford 
University  has  stated: 

What  the  Soviets  would  understand  Is  a 
clear,  effective  move  to  strengthen  the  com- 
bat, capability  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  Registration  does  not  do  this. 
Rather,  if  enacted.  It  could  easily  lull  us  into 
a  truly  dangerous  state  of  complacency. 

The  political-military  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  understands  and  respects  mili- 
tary power.  They  are  fully  capable  of  distin- 
guishing between  the  military  capability  of 
computer  UsUs  of  potential  additions  of 
young.  Inexperienced  draftees  and  that  of  a 
significantly  strengthened  reserve  force.  They 
will  view  registration  more  as  a  stamping  of 
our  feet  than  as  a  shouldering  of  arms  and 
they  will  act  accordingly. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  registration  law 
would  diminish  our  national  security  by  in- 
creasing the  chances  that  our  Reserve  Forces 
will  be  left  in  Umbo,  at  a  time  when  we  need 
to  strengthen  them  the  most. 

If  the  President  wants  to  send  a  mes- 
sage of  strength  to  the  Soviet  Union  he 
should  immediately  do  something  about 
the  state  of  our  Ready  Reserves. 

As  the  Department  of  Defense  annual 
report  fiscal  year  1981  stated: 

Maintaining  personnel  levels  in  the  Reserve 
Forces  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult aspects  of  total  force  readiness 

Despite  a  recent  leveling-off  of  the 
steep  decline  in  Reserve  enlistments,  the 
Defense  Department  claims,  "we  will  be 
short  of  our  peacetime  manning  goal"  in 
the  Reserves. 

If  our  reserves  are  not  up  to  strength, 
no  amount  of  registration  is  going  to 
solve  the  immediate  problems  we  will 
face  in  case  of  a  war  in  which  large 
casualities  are  incurred  in  the  first  few 
weeks.  We  are  going  to  need  trained  men 
immediately.  And  we  are  going  to  have 
to  get  them  from  the  Reserves,  probably 
sooner  than  later. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  It  has  three  major 
problems : 

We  are  losing  highly  trained  noncom- 
missioned officers  and  middle-level  offi- 
cers at  an  alarming  rate; 

There  is  serious  question  as  to  whether 
enough  of  the  volunteers  have  the  basic 
intelligence  to  adequately  use  and  main- 
tain the  kind  of  sophisticated  weaponry 
today's  Army  needs; 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  we 
are  not  attracting  volunteers  in  sufficient 
numbers. 

So  what  is  the  President's  answer  to 
all  of  this'  He  calls  for  registration 
which  solves  none  of  the  problems. 

What  we  should  be  doing  is  something 
along  these  lines: 

We  should  immediately  investigate  the 
facts  concerning  the  loss  of  noncoms 
and  others  and  see  what  we  can  do 
about  it.  Better  pay  scales  are  obviously 
a  partial  solution.  But  just  as  important 
as  pay  .scales  is  a  need  for  a  public, 
official  recognition  by  the  President  of 
the  importance  of  the  career  militarj" 
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service.  We  are  losing  career  soldiers 
because  many  of  them  have  the  feeUng 
no  one  cares  about  the  Armed  Forces. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Secretary 
Robert  McNamara  the  leadership  in  the 
Pentagon  has  been  obsessed  with  cost- 
benefit  ratios  and  other  managerial 
ideas  as  if  the  Armed  Forces  are  a  branch 
of  the  Harvard  Business  School.  Let  us 
remember  that  we  call  it  "the  service" 
because  the  career  military  life  is,  at 
its  essence,  different  in  kind  from  every 
other  form  of  government  work.  It  is — 
or  should  be — a  vocation  and  a  calling. 
If  we  continue  to  treat  our  career  sol- 
diers as  if  they  were  just  another  bunch 
of  bureaucrats,  we  are  going  to  get  an 
army  of  bureaucrats  from  squad  level  to 
the  Pentagon. 

The  President  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy.  I  know  he  recognizes 
the  true  spirit  needed  to  make  our 
Armed  Forces  function  with  pride  and 
with  faith  in  their  cause.  But  for  3  years 
he  has  treated  the  Armed  Forces  as  if 
they  were  some  kind  of  distasteful,  if 
necessyry,  evil  instead  of  a  proud,  hon- 
orable and  absolutely  vital  component 
of  our  national  life. 

Concerning  the  need  to  attract  young 
men  and  women  of  high  intelligence  to 
the  AVF.  why  do  we  not  immediately  look 
into  some  kind  of  plan  that  will  pay  col- 
lege tuition  for  those  who  have  served  a 
number  of  years  in  the  AVF?  I  know 
there  is  currently  a  plan  whereby  a  sol- 
dier may  elect  to  put  aside  some  money 
that  is  matched  by  the  Government.  This 
may  be  used  for  tuition  purposes.  But 
what  we  need  is  a  direct  link  between 
AVF  service  and  higher  educational 
benefits. 

I  know  that  the  efficiency  of  an  Army 
does  not  demand  that  Rhodes  scholars 
be  placed  in  every  barrack.  But  in  today's 
Army  with  the  need  to  understand 
sophisticated  equipment,  we  do  need  to 
attract  young  men  and  women  of  higher 
intelligence  and  a  tuition  paying  plan 
might  do  it. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  it  is  a  pain- 
ful thine  to  admit,  but  the  facts  are  in- 
escapable: This  administration  simply 
does  not  know  what  to  do  when  it  comes 
to  questions  of  military  strength. 

You  may  recall  that  the  President  or- 
dered troop  withdrawals  from  Korea  and 
fired  a  general  for  saying  the  with- 
drawals were  wrong.  Then  after  realizing 
the  general  was  right,  the  President  re- 
versed his  first  decision  and  stopped  the 
troop  withdrawals. 

This  is  hardly  the  kind  of  policy  that 
instills  confidence  in  the  military.  And  it 
certainly  does  not  instill  fear  or  respect 
in  the  hearts  of  our  adversaries.  Can- 
cellation or  postponement  of  the  Trident 
submarine  and  the  B-1  bomber  gave  our 
allies  and  our  adversaries  the  idea  we 
simply  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price  to 
defend  ourselves.  The  on-again.  off-again 
policy  with  the  neutron  bomb — ending 
with  a  decision  not  to  have  it  in  readi- 
ness— made  European  leaders  so  dis- 
trustful of  the  President's  judgment  that 
for  5  months  they  refused  to  support  him 
in  the  Afghanistan  and  Iranian  crises. 

The  President  has  been  wrong  on  all  of 
these.  He  is  wrong  about  the  need  for 


registration.  If  the  President  believes  the 
Soviet  rulers,  shrewd  men  that  they  are, 
are  going  to  be  frightened  by  a  wall  of 
computer  cards,  he  is  mistaken  once 
more. 

Let  us  vote  no  on  this  typical  Carter 
half-step,  this  typical  nondecision  dis- 
guised as  a  decision.  Let  us  put  our  en- 
ergy and  our  minds  to  work  getting  at 
the  immediate  problems  our  military 
forces  f3.ce 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
yielding.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

I  think  it  is  an  ill-timed  resolution. 
First  of  all.  if  there  is  going  to  be  an- 
other conventional  land  war — and  I  se- 
riously doubt  that  that  will  happen — 
we  can  mobilize  as  quickly  as  possible, 
just  as  we  did  during  World  War  II  and 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  conventional  land  war.  we  are 
going  to  have  nuclear  war,  the  unthink- 
able. If  we  have  a  nuclear  war.  there  is 
no  need  for  a  large  military  Army. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
all  we  are  doing  in  this  resolution  is  pre- 
paring for  a  draft.  Do  not  kid  yourselves. 
I  do  not  care  what  the  President  says:  I 
do  not  care  what  this  Congress  says.  If 
we  register  people,  we  are  going  to  draft 
them,  and  if  indeed  we  draft  them,  what 
are  we  doing?  All  we  are  doing  is  shifting 
a  tax  burden  from  middle  class  folks  and 
upper  class  folks  who  do  not  want  to  pay 
for  military  preparedness. 

If  we  pay  our  men  in  the  service  a  de- 
cent military  wage,  then  we  would  get 
enough  people  to  maintain  a  huge  stand- 
ing army.  On  the  other  hand,  what  we  do 
by  drafting  people  is.  we  take  away  the 
tax  that  would  be  imposed  on  many  peo- 
ple, and  therefore  use  these  draftees  real- 
ly as  a  method  of  avoiding  taxes  for 
those  who  are  middle  class  and  the  upper 
class. 

My  colleagues.  I  refer  you  to  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  March  30,  1971. 
page  8660  when  this  Member  stood  in 
this  very  well  in  this  very  House  and  ar- 
gued against  an  extension  of  the  draft. 
At  that  time  this  Member  said : 

Tomorrow,  or  the  next  day.  or  the  next  day 
this  House  will  pass  an  extension  of  the 
draft.  We  Icnow  that  We  know  that  you 
have  got  your  forces  lined  up  so  that  you  will 
end  up  continuing  the  draft  All  that  we 
can  do  is  to  stand  and  argue  and  articulate 
against  this  kind  of  senseless  action  which 
will  perpetuate  a  senseless,  stupid,  bloody. 
dirty  war  in  Southeast  Asia  in  which  we 
should  never  have  become   involved 

You  will  go  home  content  this  time  after 
voting  to  extend  the  draft.  You  will  go  home 
content  in  your  feeling  that  you  have  acted 
out  of  patriotism,  when  you  ought  to  go 
home  and  hang  your  heads  in  shame  that 
you  have  been  guilty  and  culpable  in  extend- 
ing national  murder  and  national  genocide, 
because  that  is  what  this  undeclared  war  is. 

When  you  go  home  I  wish  you  could  think 
about  the  young  men  that  I  see.  their  bodies 
mutilated  and  maimed  I  wish  you  will  think 
p.bout  the  young  men  who  supported  me  in 
my  campaign,  an  arm  missing,  a  leg  missing 
or  one  who  was  blinded  in  Southeast  Asia, 

When  you  go  home  and  feel  your  super- 
patriotism  I  hope  you  will  understand  that 
you  have  contributed  to  national  htirt  in  a 


dreadful  way  that  cannot  be  measured.  You 
have  contributed  to  the  looming  sense  of 
disillusionment,  the  looming  lack  of  credi- 
bility on  the  part  of  our  young  people  in 
this  system  of  government. 

Go  ahead:  vote  it  Go  ahead,  vote  to  extend 
it  But  remember  when  you  du  you  are  not 
patriots.  You  are  not  patriots.  All  that  you 
are  doing  is  contributing  to  a  greater  divi- 
sion, a  greater  hate,  a  greater  alienation. 
And  you  are  compounding  a  felony  by  con- 
tinuing a  war  In  which  we  should  never 
have  become  Involved, 

We  knew  it  was  wTong  to  do  it  then. 
~  1320 

Nevertheless,  the  Congress  went  ahead 
and  extended  the  draft,  but  then  we  had 
to  turn  around  and  change  our  minds 
later. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  arguing  again  to- 
day and  I  am  pointing  out  that  if  we  go 
ahead  and  approve  this  resolution,  all  we 
are  doing  is  making  an  effort  to  start  the 
draft  again  and  thereby  reopen  old 
wounds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  express  strong 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
521.  a  measure  providing  for  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  revitalize  the  Selec- 
tive Service  and  estabUsh  a  system  for 
fast  registration  when  mobilization  is 
ordered. 

While  I  stand  firmly  on  the  moral 
contention  that  the  ver>-  idea  of  the 
draft  'Which  is  what  premobilization 
registration  will  lead  tO'  is  a  senseless 
endorsement  of  death  warrants  for 
our  Nation's  youth  and  other  partici- 
pants, my  additional  concerns  are  based 
in  the  very  questionable  undertaking  of 
premobilization  registration  activities. 
The  administration,  in  its  request  that 
the  Appropriations  Committee  make  an 
additional  $13  million  available  to  im- 
plement the  premobilization  registration 
activities,  is  justifying  the  need  for  reg- 
istration by  asserting  that:  First,  it 
would  clarify  for  the  Soviets  and  our 
allies,  the  willingness  and  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  counter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion in  Asia  and  Africa;  second,  it 
would  expedite  the  "revitalization"  of 
the  Selective  Service  and  allow  it  to  iron 
out  registration  problems  in  peacetime; 
and.  third,  it  would  create  a  data  base 
and  give  this  country  an  advantage  in 
the  event  of  a  militar>'  mobilization 
emergency. 

The  so-called  justifications  of  the 
Carter  administration  leave  too  many 
questions  in  the  minds  of  taxpayers  who 
are  already  suffering  in  this  year  of  fiscal 
austerity  and  budgetary  constraints. 
There  are  just  too  many  questions  and 
doubts  raised  by  the  proposed  premobi- 
lization registration  and  we  can  ill  afford 
the  luxury  of  appropriating  Federal 
money  for  a  proposal  which  leaves  even 
many  Members  of  this  House  p)erplexed. 

I  believe  that  the  forcing  of  our  Na- 
tion's young  people  into  registration  will 
only  bring  added  momentum  to  the  reln- 
stitution  of  the  draft.  Thus,  we  are  em- 
barking upon  the  implementation  of  an 
activity  which  will  only  lead  to  an  imder- 
mining  of  both  a  legal  and  humanistic 
prohibition  against  involuntary  ser\1tude 
on  the  part  of  the  youth  The  admimstra- 
tion's  reference  to  a  critical  need  for  pre- 
mobilization registration  sends  our  young 
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people  into  a  state  of  wondering  if  indeed 
they  will  be  forced  into  some  type  of  na- 
tional service. 


year  1981  and  an  assurance  of  ensuing 
increases  will  more  than  adequately  be 
channeled  to  insure  our  defense  techno- 
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the  Defense  Department  with  the  excep-     signal  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  our  allies     readiness  and  our  manpower  needs.  Until 
tion  of  those  involving  combat  duty.  and  to  our  own  people  that  the  way  to     we  are  ready  to  make  those  tough  deci- 

T^a  ■Dr-ociHont     HrvnzAvpr    Qf^pms  tn  he-       hllint     Soviet    ne'prp.^i.^inn     iq    tn    nnt     thp       cinr»c    T  cuKr 
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people  into  a  state  of  wondering  if  indeed 
they  will  be  forced  into  some  type  of  na- 
tional service. 

In  actuality,  the  administration  and 
other  proponents  of  premobilization  reg- 
istration are  worried  about  our  "tough 
guy"  image  with  respect  to  the  Soviets 
and  our  allies  The  proponents  are  con- 
cerned that  the  United  States  may  have 
lost  face  with  respect  to  its  historical 
acquisition  of  power  through  aggression, 
expediency,  and  the  sacrifice  of  human 
lives.  The  clarification  for  the  Soviets 
and  our  allies  of  the  United  States'  will- 
ingness and  ability  to  counter  enemy  ag- 
gression is  just  not  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  resumption  of  premobilization  regis- 
tration. In  fact,  a  mass  registration  at 
the  actual  time  of  a  national  emergency 
has  been  cited  as  a  more  feasible  alterna- 
tive. To  look  historically.  1-day  mass  reg- 
istrations prior  to  the  First  and  Second 
World  Wars — 10  million  signups  on  June 
4.  1917  and  over  16  million  on  October 
14,  1940 — prove  that  it  is  possible  to 
mobilize  a  large  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion when  U.S.  security  is  truly  threat- 
ened. 

The  ironing  out  of  registration  prob- 
lems during  peacetime  and  the  revitaliza- 
tion  of  the  Selective  Service  is  still  not 
a  strong  enough  justification  to  promote 
the  necessity  of  premobilization  registra- 
tion. Such  contentions  are  supposedly  in 
response  to  certain  problems  within  the 
All- Volunteer  Force.  These  so-called 
problems  involve,  among  other  things, 
the  apparent  reduction  in  active  duty 
personnel  from  3.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  2  04  milhon  in  December  1978. 
which  is  allegedly  attributed  to  the  ces- 
sation of  a  compulsory  draft  program. 
In  addition,  authorized  active  duty 
strength  levels  have  also  been  reduced 
to  reflect  the  changing  mission  of  U.S 
forces  in  the  world. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  proposals 
to  resume  the  draft,  or  even  premobiliza- 
tion registration,  represent  a  drastic  re- 
sponse to  such  problems,  particularly  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  since  the  draft 
ended  in  1973,  the  active  forces  have  been 
able  to  maintain  their  manpower 
strengths  to  within  1.5  percent  of  con- 
gressionally  authorized  levels,  Speci- 
cally.  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  despite 
formidable  odds,  enables  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  2  million-person 
standing  military  with  volunteers  alone 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  It  should  also 
be  noted  that,  although  first-term  en- 
listments fluctuate  on  a  seasonal  basis, 
the  yearend  enlistment  goals  are  gen- 
erally met.  and  those  which  do  suffer 
a  "shortfall"  are  for  the  most  part 
within  5  percent. 

Even  those  with  whose  contentions 
and  alternatives  I  do  not  totally  agree 
have  cited  that  the  draft  i  which  will 
ultimately  result  from  premobilization 
registration  >  is  neither  cost-effective, 
nor  militarily  effective.  Such  persons  sub- 
mit that  these  activites  could  in  fact, 
harm  the  U.S.  military  preparedness  and 
moneys  should  be  channeled  instead  into 
weapons  research  and  development.  A 
further  contention  is  that  it  is  senseless 
to  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  train  un- 
willing 18  year  olds  to  fight  a  probable 
war.  While  I  feel  that  the  5-percent  in- 
crease in  our  defense  budget  for  fiscal 


year  1981  and  an  assurance  of  ensuing 
increases  will  more  than  adequately  be 
channeled  to  insure  our  defense  techno- 
logical weaponry  capability.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  even  the  warmongers  can 
sense  the  prevalent  feeling  of  resentment 
and  opposition  to  registration  and  re- 
sumption of  the  draft  among  our  Nation's 
youth. 

This  year,  we  have  reached  a  pinnacle 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  for  budg- 
etary restraint.  Yet,  we  are  seeing  the 
administration  requesting  $21.9  million 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $24.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  to  fund  the  objectionable 
practice  of  premobilization  registration. 
Even  more  appalling  is  the  knowledge 
that  these  requests  are  in  addition  to 
I  not  inclusive  ini  the  regular  Selective 
Service  budget  requests.  Some  are  de- 
fending the  feasibility  of  the  Budget 
Committees  recommendation  which  as- 
sures a  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
the  President's  new  youth  initiative  such 
that  no  funds  will  be  outlayed  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  In  the  same  breath,  and  with 
ease  of  conscious,  these  same  persons  are 
ready  to  allocate  over  $20  million  for  the 
implementation  of  an  administration's 
proposal  against  which  the  President 
himself  stood  firmly  just  6  months  ago. 

Nine  years  ago,  almost  to  this  very 
day.  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
vehemently  opposed  the  Congress  at- 
tempts to  continue  the  draft.  I  and  oth- 
ers, at  that  time,  argued  against  those 
actions  to  perpetuate  a  senseless,  dirty 
war  in  Southeast  Asia — from  which  I 
thought  our  country  would  have  learned 
a  lesson.  Ironically  enough,  the  mental- 
ity of  many  Americans  and  Congress- 
persons  has  not  changed.  Some  are  still 
willing,  in  the  name  of  patriotism,  to 
hurriedly  implement  registration,  resume 
the  draft,  and  precipitate  another  war 
which  our  country  is  supposedly  trying 
.so  hard  to  avoid. 

We  are  dealing  with  justifications  for 
the  resumption  of  registration  and  sub- 
sequently the  draft,  based  on  shortsight- 
edness, overestimate  ons  and  distortions 
of  DOD  statistics.  Can  we  afford  to  al- 
locate a  substantial  amount  of  moneys 
for  a  proposed  program,  the  purposes  of 
which  remain  dubious  in  the  eyes  of  citi- 
zens, youth,  defense  experts,  and  some 
Members  of  Congress?  I  believe  we  should 
certainly  ask  ourselves  this  question  and 
answer  by  voting  down  the  measure  be- 
fore us  to  appropriate  funds  for  Selec- 
tive Service  reeistration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  House  Joint  Resolution  521. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  McDade'  . 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
521  as  it  was  reoorted  from  the  appro- 
priations Committee. 

In  my  view,  premobilization  registra- 
tion is  noth'ng  more  than  an  insurance 
policy  against  a  future  international 
crisis.  I  do  not  believe  that  returning  to 
registration  will  necessarily  mean  that 
an  actual  draft  will  soon  resume.  When 


the  President  recommended  a  return  to 
premobilization  registration,  he  did  so 
to  illustrate  to  the  world,  and  more 
specifically  the  Soviet  Union,  our  re- 
solve to  back  up  our  V  .eign  policy  pro- 
nouncements. A  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  support  the  President  can 
only  be  interpreter  by  our  allies  and 
potential  adversan  s  alike,  that  the 
United  States  is  simply  not  willing  to 
make  the  requisite  sacrifices  to  protect 
its  international  interest. 

There  is.  of  cour.se.  more  to  the  issue 
of  registration  than  the  mere  s>Tnoblism 
of  supporting  the  President.  There  are 
legitimate  military  reasons  to  vote  for 
registration.  The  Active  and  Reserve 
Forces  were  never  intended  to  fight  with- 
out the  augmentation  by  draftees  in  the 
event  of  a  major  national  emergency. 
To  revitalize  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem and  to  renew  registration  will  simply 
allow  the  induction  of  a  draft  in  a  timely 
manner  should  sucli  an  emergency  occur. 

The  President's  decision  to  renew  reg- 
istration is  part  of  a  five-point  program 
to  improve  the  Selective  Service's  capa- 
bilities. Those  five  points  include:  First, 
a  registration  process  that  is  reliable  and 
efficient:  second,  an  automated  date 
processing  system  that  can  handle  Selec- 
tive Service's  pre-  and  post-mobilization 
requirements:  th'rd.  a  system  for  the 
promulgation  and  distribution  of  orders 
for  induction:  fourtii,  a  claims  process 
that  can  quickly  insure  that  all  regis- 
trants rights  to  due  process  are  pro- 
tected; and  fifth,  a  field  structure  that 
can  support  the  claims  process. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  preferable  if  a 
return  to  registration  were  not  needed. 
However,  the  continuing  decline  of  Ac- 
tive Force  manpower  strengths,  cou- 
pled with  a  continued  decline  in  the  Re- 
serve and  Guard  manpower  levels,  has 
made  registration  militarily  necessary  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  support  our  foreign 
policy  pronouncements.  To  illustrate  my 
point,  consider  that  in  1974  the  congres- 
sional Active  Force  authorization  level 
was  2.190.000.  However,  the  Armed 
Forces  fell  short  of  that  goal  by  27,000, 
By  1979,  Congress  lowered  the  authori- 
zation level  to  2,052,000,  Yet,  the  man- 
power shortage  for  that  year  was  32,000. 
More  importantly,  the  greatest  shortage 
in  manpower  occurred  in  the  Army 
which  had  only  90  percent  of  its  author- 
ized levels.  This  means  that  we  simply 
would  be  unable  to  respond  adequately 
to  a  national  emergency  which  involves 
mobilization. 

The  manpower  shortages  I  refer  to 
are  caused  by  a  number  of  factors.  Cer- 
tainly the  low  pay  scales  for  recruits  and 
a  continued  decline  in  retention  rates 
are  a  major  factor.  Although  these  are 
increasingly  important  problems,  there 
is  little  likelihood  that  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  soon  increase  pay 
levels  suflBcient  to  reverse  the  recent 
trend. 

These  figures  would  be  much  worse  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  women  are 
now  serving  in  increasing  numbers. 
Over  the  last  few  years,  the  importance  of 
women  to  our  Armed  Forces  has  in- 
creased. Today  they  serve  in  every  MOS 
'military  occupational  specialty.'  within 
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the  Defense  Department  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  involving  combat  duty. 

The  President,  however,  seems  to  be- 
lieve that  the  military  is  an  appropriate 
vehicle  for  achieving  his  version  of  so- 
cial justice  and  therefore  included  wom- 
en in  his  registration  recommendation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  has  studied  this  entire 
issue  with  great  care,  I  can  tell  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  simply  no  military 
reason  to  draft  women  and  therefore  no 
reason  to  register  them  for  a  possible 
draft.  Women  have  already  proven 
themselves  capable  of  doing  an  equally 
effective  job  and  there  are  numerous 
noncombat  jobs  within  the  militarj'  in 
which  women  can  and  do  serve. 

If  the  Nation  were  to  face  a  national 
emergency  which  warranted  a  return  to 
the  draft.  I  am  convinced  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  women  would  volunteer 
to  fuUfill  those  jobs. 

I  realize  that  one  of  the  major  argu- 
ments against  premobilization  registra- 
tion is  that  it  will  improve  our  capability 
to  induct  the  requisite  number  of  draft- 
ees by  only  7  days.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  realize  that  this  is  a  bogas  argu- 
ment. That  7  day  figure  came  from  a  re- 
port which  was  deficient  in  a  number  of 
major  areas.  To  begin  with,  it  was  based 
on  the  false  assumption  that  the  Con- 
gress would  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  mobilization.  We 
all  realize  that  is  highly  questionable. 

Another  major  fault  of  that  study  was 
that  in  a  postmobilization  effort,  there 
would  be  no  unforeseen  problems.  I  think 
we  can  all  relate  problems  we  have  in 
day-to-day  operations  with  the  bureau- 
cracies of  our  Government.  Certainly  to 
believe  that  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem could  go  for  years  in  its  present  deep 
standbv  status  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
respond  to  a  national  emergency  with- 
out running  into  any  procedural  or  logis- 
tical difficulties  is  sim.ply  beyond  reason. 

To  me  there  are  two  significant  ques- 
tions: First,  are  we  going  to  support  the 
President  and  his  foreign  policy  pro- 
nouncements or  we  are  going  to  illustrate 
to  the  world  that  we  are  not  capable  of 
producing  a  foreign  policy  designed  to 
protect  our  interests  and  those  of  our  al- 
lies; and  second,  are  we  going  to  allow 
our  military  capabilities  to  continue  to 
slip  or  are  we  going  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  insure  that  our  military  is  sufli- 
cientlv  capable  of  protecting  us?  Those 
are  the  two  most  important  questions 
underlving  the  debate  today.  I  certainly 
hope  that  my  colleague  will  join  with  me 
and  send  a  message  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  the  world  that  this  body  under- 
stands the  importance  of  maintaining  an 
adeauate  military  posture  and  that  it  is 
willing  to  take  the  difficult  steps  to  in- 
sure that  we  have  one.  I  urge  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  521. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
521.  as  reported  by  our  committee.  My 
opposition  to  this  resolution  is  based 
upon  my  strong  conviction  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  in  no  way  strengthens  our 
foreign  policy  or  our  crying  need  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  defenses.  In- 
stead what  we  are  doing  is  sending  a  be- 
lated, disruptive,  and  rather  confusing 


signal  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  our  allies 
and  to  our  own  people  that  the  way  to 
blunt  Soviet  aggression  is  to  put  the 
names  and  addresses  of  4  million  young 
people  on  cards  at  the  Post  Office.  In  a 
nation  overrun  with  a  daily  dose  of  hol- 
low gestures,  this  is  the  ultimate  symbol 
of  futility. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  have  attended  the  hearings  held 
on  this  resolution.  Tlirough  careful  and 
intensive  questioning  from  our  chair- 
man. Mr,  BoLAND,  and  from  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  it  became  crystal 
clear  that  there  was  one  priority  option 
upon  which  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Selective  Service,  and  indeed  the  internal 
memos  of  the  White  House  were  agreed 
upon  and  that  was  the  first  option,  the 
so-called  postmobilization  registration, 
was  the  most  effective  and  responsible 
avenue  available  to  our  Nation  That  was 
the  option  which  our  subcommittee  ac- 
cepted That  was  the  option  that  was  re- 
jected by  our  full  committee  and  our 
President. 

Today  should  this  resolution  pass,  and 
I  hope  it  will  not.  we  will  transfer  $8.5 
million  from  a  Defense  Department  ac- 
count already  in  the  red.  We  will  force 
millions  of  young  men  to  go  to  the  Post 
Office  and  register  for  the  draft.  We  will 
doubtlessly  point  to  this  action  as  a 
great  sign  of  national  unity  and  it  may 
well  be.  However,  we  are  only  cutting 
the  time  of  premobilization  by  anywhere 
from  7  to  14  days  at  best.  We  are  ignor- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Defense  Department 
does  not  have  the  capacity  to  train  more 
tiian  80,000  young  men  within  30  days. 
And  we  will  blithely  shunt  away  the 
fact  that  the  Defense  Department  has 
not  requested  one  red  cent  to  expand 
their  training  capability.  In  short,  what 
we  will  not  be  doing  is  increasing  our 
defense  preparedness. 

And  most  painful  and  embarrassing  of 
all  we  are  sending  a  sign  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  our  allies  that  is  so  shallow, 
so  meaningless,  and  so  hopelessly  sym- 
bolic that  it  is  lamentable.  Sending  4 
million  young  men  to  the  post  office  is 
not  much  of  a  signal  of  national  resolve, 
but  that  is  what  this  Nation  is  reduced 
to  imder  this  appropriation.  If  this  is  our 
response  to  the  Russians,  then  why  are 
the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation  spending 
$6.5  billion  per  year  to  maintain  a  stand- 
ing militarj'  reserve? 

Mr.  Chairman,  producing  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  a  difficult  experience  for 
our  committee.  That  is  because  all  of  the 
expert  testimony,  and  all  of  the  interna' 
White  House  memos,  all  of  the  expert 
advice  that  our  President  and  our  com- 
mittee received  runs  contrary  to  it.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming.  Draft  regis- 
tration is  a  costly,  meaningless,  emoty 
public  relations  sham.  Even  former  Pres- 
ident Ford,  a  man  who  has  been  there,  a 
man  who  knows  from  his  experience  as 
Commander  in  Chief  that  this  is  not  an 
appropriate  or  effective  way  to  strength- 
en our  Nation's  defenses,  cautioned 
against  such  a  procedure. 

So  here  we  are  considering  the  waste 
of  $8.5  million  and  we  are  not  addressing 
the  real  questions  of  how  to  buttress  our 
foreign  policy  by  expanding  our  Nation's 


readiness  and  our  manpower  needs.  Until 
we  are  ready  to  make  those  tough  deci- 
.sions,  I  submit  we  are  wasting  our  time 
and  taxpayer  dollars.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  Vento  I . 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  House  Joint  Resolution  521. 
which  would  transfer  appropriated 
funds  to  the  Selective  Service  to  rein- 
stitute  draft  registration  of  young  men. 

Registration  is  unnecessary  at  this 
time.  The  proposal  is  simply  a  superficial 
step  which  will  not  increase  our  military 
capabilities  and  may.  m  fact,  exacerbate 
existing  problems.  If  we  are  truly  seri- 
ous about  improving  our  defense  capa- 
bilities, a  better  course  of  action  would 
be  a  thorough  review  of  current  military 
personnel  problems.  This  should  cer- 
tainly occur  prior  to  reinstitution  of 
registration  or  the  draft.  If  we  act  now 
without  these  questions  answered  we 
will  set  the  stage  for  even  more  serious 
problems. 

During  last  year's  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  raised  several  questions  on  man- 
power utilization  and  efficiency  by  the 
military.  These  issues  go  to  the  heart  of 
our  capabilities  and  must  be  addressed 
before  we  even  consider  reinstituting 
registration  for  no  benefit  will  accrue 
from  increasing  our  military  size  if  those 
forces  are  inefficient  or  do  not  meet  the 
needs  demanded  by  the  modem  army. 

When  Congress  established  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force,  it  was  done  under  the 
assumption  that  the  military  would 
maximize  its  persormel.  But  the  Military 
Establishment,  rooted  in  the  archaic 
concept  of  unlimited  bodies  through  the 
draft,  has  wasted  its  forces  and  has  not 
met  the  new  requirement  for  efficiency. 
Should  this  Congress  act  today  by  re- 
institution  of  a  policy  which  endorses 
this  manpower  policy?  The  U.S.  mili- 
tary manpower  policy  has  produced  an 
inefficient  fighting  force.  Consider  these 
facts: 

The  Washington  Post  recently  printed 
the  shocking  story  about  the  U.S.S 
Canisteo  which  was  docked  due  to  a  lack 
of  a  sufficient  crew.  This  article  rightly 
points  out  that  the  problem  facing  the 
military  is  not  inducting  new  troops  but 
retaining  existing  qualified  persormel 
The  retention  of  qualified  personnel  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  military  and  the  influx  of  new  per- 
sonnel is  not  the  solution. 

However,  the  Post  story  does  not  con- 
sider the  equally  serious  problem  of  ef- 
ficiency. When  originallv  commissioned 
the  Canisteo  in  1945  required  a  full  com- 
plement of  64  men.  In  the  midsixties.  a 
midsection  was  added  for  extra  cargo 
and  minor  modernization  also  took  place 
Today,  the  Canisteo  requires  a  full  com- 
plement of  300  men.  That  is  an  increase 
of  236  sailors.  Does  it  now  take  300  to 
do  the  job  of  64?  The  size  of  the  Canis- 
teo crew  is  all  the  more  shocking  when 
compared  to  the  crew  reouirements  of 
the  OL-class  ships  of  the  British  Royal 
Navy.  These  ships  are  the  same  size  as 
the  Canisteo  with  greater  capabilities. 
Unlike  the  Canisteo.  they  are  equipped 
with  a  helicopter  deck  and  two  heavy^ 
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load  helicopters.  Yet  these  ships  only     Armed     Forces     up     to     combat-ready 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Peace- 
time reeistration  does  mean  somethinp 
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load  helicopters.  Yet  these  ships  only 
require  a  crew  of  87. 

When  we  turn  our  attention  to  other 
data  to  evaluate  performance  and  efifec- 
tiveness  some  serious  concerns  arise.  In 
a  comparison  of  armies  for  various  West- 
ern countries,  the  United  States  has  one 
of  the  largest  soldier  per  maneuver  bat- 
talion ratios.  The  U.S  Army  has  a  ratio 
of  approximately  3  337  men  per  maneu- 
ver battalion  as  compared  to  2,153  per 
battahon  for  England  >  which  also  has  an 
all-volunteer  force),  and  3.011  for  West 
CJermany.  Even  more  shocking  is  the 
ratio  for  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  the  very 
symbol  of  American  fighting  forces.  The 
Marine  Corps,  less  its  air  attack  force, 
has  a  ratio  of  5,519  men  per  maneuver 
battalion.  Why  are  the  ratios  for  Amer- 
ican forces  so  out  of  line  with  those  of 
our  allies?  A  modem,  efficient  military 
should  rely  on  qualified  personnel  rather 
than  sheer  numbers. 

Before  we  even  consider  reinstituting 
registration,  this  Congress  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  must  review 
thoroughly  our  military  manpower  pol- 
icies. We  do  not  face  a  crisis  situation 
that  demands  a  response  without  con- 
templation of  the  questions  that  my  col- 
leagues and  I  raise.  We  simply  must 
determine  if  we  are  using  our  forces  in 
the  most  efficient  manner  possible.  We 
must  review  our  manpower  needs  in 
terms  of  technological  advances  and 
the  requirements  of  a  modem  military 
force.  We  must  seek  a  policy  which  in- 
sures that  the  military  retain  qualified 
personnel  and  that  we  optimize  the  com- 
bat ready  use  of  those  trained  for  the 
combat  ranks.  It  is  not  appropriate  to 
compound  the  problem  by  increasing  the 
numbers,  rather  it  would  be  appropriate, 
very  appropriate  to  address  the  current 
real  problems  of  military  personnel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  rather  than  registra- 
tion, we  must  develop  a  personnel  policy 
which  maximizes  the  efficiency  of  our 
military  manpower  and  existing  capa- 
bilities. That  recognizes  the  needs  of 
Americans  today  and  tomorrow  for  a 
modern  professional  defense  capability. 
Such  a  policy  is  demanded  by  our  need 
to  eliminate  unnece.ssary  Federal  spend- 
ing; and  in  equity  to  those  young  adults 
who  would  be  impacted  by  the  registra- 
tion policy  proposed  today.  The  protec- 
tion of  our  fighting  forces  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  American  people  certainly  are 
all  of  our  concern,  and  the  registration 
proposal  is  a  superficial  response  which 
does  not  address  the  root  problem  and 
could  seriously  delay,  and  even  lead  us 
down  the  wrong  path,  while  the  defense 
manpower  problem  ripens. 

Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia   'Mr.  McCloskey). 

Mr  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
suggest  that  we  vote  against  this  joint 
resolution.  It  raises  the  issue  in  the  wrong 
way  at  the  wrong  time.  If  we  enact  it. 
we  require  that  4  million  young  19-  and 
20-year-olds  register  for  the  draft,  and 
there  is  no  way  to  read  it  any  other  way 
because  that  is  the  only  law  we  have  un- 
der which  we  could  use  this  registration. 

A  draft  in  peacetime  today  would  be 
wholly  inequitable  If  we  were  to  rein- 
stitute  the  draft  tomorrow  to  bring  the 


Armed  Forces  up  to  combat-ready 
strength,  we  might  conceivably  take  400.- 

000  young  men.  To  draft  1  out  of 
10.  400.000  out  of  4  miUion.  is  in  effect 
to  take  1  unlucky  person  for  2  years 
of  active  duty  and  leave  9  of  his 
friends  back  home  drinking  beer.  There 
is  no  possible  way  to  maintain  a  good, 
high-morale  militarj'  force  by  drafting 

1  out  of  10.  For  us  to  even  consider  going 
back  to  the  draft  at  this  stage  is  wrong. 

The  real  issue  that  the  Congress  must 
confront  is  the  failure  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Army.  I  do  not  need  to  recite  the 
facts  that  show  that  failure.  If  we  look 
at  Stars  and  Stripes  of  last  May.  we  find 
that  in  testing  450  soldiers  in  West  Ger- 
many, only  7  out  of  450  could  read, 
write,  and  compute  at  the  ninth  grade 
level.  The  Army  has  had  to  reduce  their 
training  manuals  from  the  12th  grade 
level,  the  8th  grade  level,  and  then  to  the 
5th  grade  level  in  order  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  type  of  recruits  now  enlisting  vol- 
untarily. 

We  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  predominantly 
a  white  nation,  and  yet  the  predominant 
makeup  of  our  frontline  combat  units 
is  from  blacks  and  Mexican-Americans. 
If  we  had  to  go  to  war  today  in  Korea  or 
in  Germany  or  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  bulk  of  our  casualties  would  come 
from  among  the  minorities. 

The  basic  problem.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  we  will  not  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  All-Volunteer  Army  is  failing.  We 
need  something  like  a  national  youth 
service,  a  volunteer  service  across  the 
board,  where  people  could  choose  what 
kind  of  service  they  want  to  incur,  yet 
where  a  duty  to  serve  the  country  is 
recognized  as  the  obligation  of  all. 

Among  the  young  people  of  the  Wash- 
ington Workshop,  when  we  asked  young 
people  what  they  would  do  if  we  had  a 
volunteer  national  service  plan,  with  the 
draft  in  the  background,  over  50  percent 
chose  the  2-year  military  option  and  10 
percent  the  Reserve  option.  With  this 
result,  under  a  national  youth  service 
rather  than  the  draft,  we  would  not  have 
to  draft  anyone. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  go 
back  to  some  form  of  compulsion,  let  it 
be  national  service,  not  the  draft.  This 
is  a  trap  today.  It  is  the  wrong  vote,  and 
it  is  at  the  wrong  time.  I  urge  a  no  vote 
on  the  joint  resolution. 
D  1330 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  com- 
pulsory draft  registration  must  and 
should  be  defeated.  Compulsory  draft 
registration  is  embodied  in  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  That  committee  amend- 
ment must  and  should  be  defeated.  In 
the  event  the  committee  amendment 
does  pass,  I  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  resolution  for  voluntary-  registra- 
tion. My  amendment  will  not  allow  the 
funds  to  be  spent  for  compulsory  regi- 
stration, but  will  allow  the  funds  to  be 
spent  for  voluntary  registration. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague  and  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery),  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Peace- 
time registration  does  mean  something. 
The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  voted 
45  to  4  for  registration,  and  I  feel  that 
we  are  advisers  to  the  full  House  on  the 
military. 

Also,  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
for  the  defense  of  this  country,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
f*"nse,  all  of  the  military  chiefs,  all  of  the 
Secretaries,  totally  support  peacetime 
registration.  These  are  the  leaders  who 
have  the  responsibility  of  having  a  strong 
defense. 

Peacetime  registration  does  do  some- 
thing. It  does  two  things.  It  takes  the 
Selective  Service  System  out  of  the  deep 
freeze  and  makes  it  an  ongoing  organiza- 
tion. We  do  not  have  a  Selective  Service 
System  now.  It  is  not  workable.  When 
the  Gates  Commission  recommended  an 
all-volunteer  .svstem.  it  said  in  its  report 
that  you  have  to  keep  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  going  under  the  volunteer  sys- 
tem in  case  you  have  an  emergency.  We 
have  not  done  this.  This  will  get  the 
Selective  Service  System  going.  It  will 
save  as  much  as  60  days  by  having  the 
names  of  these  young  men  and  knowing 
where  they  are. 

I  do  not  care  what  you  hear  today,  it 
does  have  some  effect,  and  it  will  save 
at  least  60  days  in  calling  up  these  young 
men  by  having  their  names  and  knowing 
were  they  are   living. 

What  worries  me.  if  we  do  not  pass  this 
resolution  today,  it  will  send  a  message 
to  the  Soviets  that  this  legislation  was 
defeated  and  that  we  do  not  care. 

Most  Americans  sunport  peacetime 
registration.  I  reallv  think  that  the  Con- 
gress is  a  little  out  of  step.  All  of  the 
polls  that  have  been  taken  by  Members 
and  by  the  great  polling  services,  includ- 
ing on  college  campuses.  75  percent  of 
the  Americans  polled  support  peacetime 
reeistration 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
move,  with  our  problems  in  Iran,  and 
with  the  world  almost  out  of  control,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  gamble  on 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  We  must  im- 
plement registration  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Conte*  has  8'2  min- 
utes remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  iMr  Whitten)  has  17  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  iVj 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  M.ARKS"  . 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  the 
House  has  before  it  the  issue  of  providing 
funding  to  implement  premobilization 
draft  registration  for  men  between  19  and 
20  I  rise  in  .support  of  this  resolution.  I 
do  so  with  some  reluctance,  however, 
concerned  that  passage  of  this  measure 
mav  cause  us  to  neglect  other  ste-s  which 
I  believe  are  necessary  to  improve  our 
Nation's  overall  military  readiness. 

In  debating  this  resolution  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  this  is  a  resolution 
on  reinstituting  draft  registration,  not 
conscription  itself.  Indeed,  the  resolution 
is  quite  specific  that  no  funds  authorized 
under  this  bill  may  be  used  to  institute 
or  take  action  to  draft  any  individual  for 
military  service.  Although  there  is  some 
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disagreement  on  the  amount  of  time 
which  can  be  saved  in  a  premobilization 
draft  registration,  I  believe  there  is  a  con- 
sensus that  between  6  to  60  days  in  time 
can  he  saved.  Even  accepting  the  con- 
servative estimates,  I  believe,  this  is  a 
meaningful  step  in  the  direction  of  im- 
proved preparedness.  Registration  will 
allow  us  to  determine  the  potential  num- 
ber of  men  available  and  their  addresses 
in  case  the  need  arises  for  national 
mobilization. 

I  reiterate  that  this  is  only  one  step 
that  can  and  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  preparedness.  I  know 
many  of  my  colleagues  share  my  concern 
as  to  whether  the  All-Volunteer  Army 
can  meet  its  enlistment  goals.  I  strongly 
support  the  concept  of  an  All- Volunteer 
Army  but  question  whether  we  have  done 
enough  to  enable  an  All-Volunteer  Army 
to  be  successful.  Frankly.  I  am  embar- 
rassed when  I  read,  as  you  have,  of  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  and  women  who 
are  turning  to  food  stamps  to  adequately 
feed  their  families.  If  this  is  indeed  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  financial  re- 
muneration which  exists  for  our  enlisted 
men  and  women,  I  am  not  surprised  that 
recruitment  quotas  are  not  always  being 
met. 

Equally  important,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
my  concern  that  we  are  moving  to  im- 
plement registration  of  more  men  when 
we  appear  to  be  doing  an  inadequate  job 
of  training  and  supplying  the  men  and 
women  already  in  uniform.  All  of  us 
have  read  accounts  that  we  may  not 
have  sufficient  transport  capacity  to 
move  or  equip  our  men  and  women  in 
uniform:  or  the  stories  of  lack  of  spare 
parts  for  planes  or  tanks. 

I  frankly  do  not  know  if  those  ac- 
counts are  fully  accurate,  but  if  they 
are,  they  should  be  addressed. 

Most  important  of  all  are  the  widely 
reported  stories  of  the  inability  of  the 
armed  services  to  get  highly  trained,  ex- 
perienced men  and  women  to  reinlist. 
Headline  stories  document  the  fact  that 
the  Army  is  losing  its  sergeants  with  8 
to  12  years  of  experience  at  an  alarming 
rate  or  that  there  is  a  critical  shortage 
of  naval  pilots.  I  suspect  we  all  saw  the 
story  of  the  ship  that  could  not  leave 
port  because  it  did  not  have  an  adequate 
crew. 

I  believe  world  events,  particularly  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iran,  have  raised  the 
awareness  of  the  American  people  as  to 
our  defense  posture.  The  people  of  my 
district  whom  I  have  talked  with  want 
our  military  to  be  second  to  none.  My 
most  recent  questionnaire  also  indicates 
that  the  people  of  my  district  are  willing 
to  pay  the  price  to  insure  that  our  mili- 
tary is  prepared  and  supplied. 

Many  in  my  district,  I  believe,  feel 
that  this  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress may  have  somewhat  neglected  our 
defense  capability  in  recent  years  and 
want  that  corrected.  I  believe  the  major- 
ity of  my  constituents  support  the  need 
to  reinstitute  registration. 

But  I  believe  they  view  as  I  do  that 
this  is  just  one  of  many  actions  which 
are  necessary.  They  do  not  want  Amer- 
ica's young  men  and  women  facing  the 
prospect  of  having  to  fight  without  ade- 
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quate  training  or  equipment.  They  ex- 
pect this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress to  reassure  them  on  that  point. 

If  this  administration  which  last  year 
opposed  draft  registration  now  supports 
registration  just  for  a  get-tough  stance 
with  the  Russians  or  to  appear  to  be 
taking  a  strong  stand  for  possible  polit- 
ical benefits,  then  approving  this  reso- 
lution would  be  a  mistake.  I  believe, 
however,  that  registration  is  needed  for 
whatever  time  it  would  save.  I  would 
hope,  however,  that  this  debate  today 
would  in  some  way  lay  the  basis  for  a 
much  broader  debate  on  what  our  overall 
defense  needs  are  when  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  comes  before  this  body 
in  the  near  future. 

Let  us  today  take  this  first  step  toward 
greater  preparedness,  small  though  it 
may  be.  But  let  us  determine  that  this 
vote  will  not  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
security  or  lull  us  into  believing  that  we 
have  done  enough.  We  have  a  commit- 
ment to  our  people  and  to  our  allies  to 
remain  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  and 
that  will  involve  sacrifices  today  and  in 
the  future,  sacrifices  that  I  hope  all  of  us 
will  be  walling  to  make. 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  i  Mr.  Peyser  > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  Member  of  this  House,  certainly,  over 
the  last  8  years,  who  has  been  more  sup- 
portive of  the  armed  services  and  the 
programs  dealing  with  national  defense 
than  myself.  I  have  had  the  benefit  of 
having  had  14  years  of  miUtary  service, 
and  I  am  a  very  strong  advocate  of  a 
strong  defense. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  registration 
is  sending  a  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  only  signal  we  are  sending  in  this 
type  of  registration,  in  my  opinion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  one  of  weakness.  If  and 
when  we  need  more  personnel  in  the 
armed  services  in  order  to  defend  our 
countrj'  and  fulfill  its  obligations,  then 
let  us  draft  them.  The  United  States 
is  strong  and  its  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Congress  will  respond 
in  a  time  of  need.  But  clearly,  with  the 
President  saying  no  draft  is  imminent 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  saying 
that  we  could  not  handle  a  substantial 
increase  in  numbers  for  a  least  2  years, 
why  are  we  rushing  to  spend  $13  million 
and  start  creating  disturbing  uncertain- 
ties for  our  young  people  and  their 
families? 

The  Russians  are  not  going  to  be 
frightened  or  our  allies  heartened  be- 
cause we  have  a  couple  million  pieces 
of  paper  giving  name,  date  of  birth,  and 
address. 

A  drowning  man,  Mr.  Chairman,  can- 
not be  saved  if  all  he  has  in  his  hand  is  a 
picture  of  a  lifejacket.  And  by  the  same 
token,  a  nation  cannot  grow  strong  just 
because  the  Selective  Service  has  a 
couple  miUion  names  in  a  computer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  to  fight 
the  administration.  I  believe  they  made 
a  commitment  at  one  time  earlier  this 
year,  and  I  supported  it  imtil  I  found 
out  what  the  facts  really  were.  The  ad- 
ministration has  stayed  with  this  com- 
mitment, and  now  I  must  stay  with  my 
commitment  which  is  to  do  what  is  best 


for  this  country.  I,  therefore,  urge  the 
defeat  of  this  registration  program 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcHn  New 
York  (Mr.  Stratton). 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  some 
years  ago.  when  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives was  taking  action  to  create  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  the  former  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  late  beloved 
and  respected  Eddie  Hebert,  said  that 
the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  an  All- 
Volunteer  Force  is  to  draft  it.  Those  were 
ver>-  wise  words.  And  the  leadership  of 
this  country,  after  many  years  of  error 
and  mistakes,  has  begun  to  recognize 
that.  That  is  why  we  are  confronted  with 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

I  have  stood  in  this  Chamber  for  some 
22  years  now,  speaking  out  on  a  numt)er 
of  topics,  but  mainly  on  the  subject  of 
defense  and  trying  to  get  a  strong  de- 
fense. But  I  must  say  I  am  a  little  sur- 
prised today  with  what  is  going  on  In 
this  Chamber. 

We  have  traditionally  had  those  who 
have  been  habitually  opposed  to  defense, 
and  they  are.  of  course,  opposed  to  regis- 
tration. They  are  also  opposed  to  the 
draft,  and  they  are  opposed  to  spending 
any  more  money  for  defense.  And  then 
there  have  traditionally  been  others, 
often  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  whom 
we  could  usually  count  on  to  be  in  favor 
of  defense,  who  would  vote  for  a  nuclear 
carrier,  for  example,  who  would  vote  fcM* 
a  B-1.  who  would  support  an  increase 
in  our  miUtary  preparedness  and  our 
weapons. 

D  1340 
But  today  I  am  appalled  that  many  of 
those  who  traditionally  have  supported 
defense,  who  have  been  willing  to  spend 
money  for  ships  and  guns  and  airplanes, 
are  now  coming  out,  for  a  variety  of 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  trivial,  picayune. 
and  contrived  reasons  against  this  basic, 
small  first  step  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
major  shortage  in  our  defense,  the  cur- 
rent manpower  shortage. 

We   are   being   told   that   the  Carter 
administration  does  not  have  any  r>artic- 
ular  plan,  so  why  should  we  give  this  au- 
thority to  Jimmy  Carter?  Well,  what  we 
are  doing  is  not  giving  this  authority  to 
Jimmy  Carter  or  to  Ronald  Reagan  or 
to  anybody  else.  We  are  giving  it  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  in- 
dividual who  will  be  elected  President  in 
November.  If  we  tr>'  now  to  cripple  this 
first  simple,  easy  effort  to  try  to  get  mov- 
ing toward  what  we  know  has  to  be  done 
to  solve  our  manpower  problem  if  this 
country  is  going  to  be  truly  credible,  then 
we  are  not  going  to  be  hurting  Jimmy 
Carter.  We  are  going  to  be  hurting  our 
own  country ;  and  those  who  support  de- 
fense ought  to  recognize  that  plain  fact. 
Why  is  it  we  are  only  talking  about  reg- 
istration? Why  isn't  there  some  broader 
program?  Because  everybody  knows  that 
fear  permeates  a  legislative  body  in  an 
election  year.  This  registration  is  all  we 
can  get  through  this  year.  Of  course, 
sooner  or  later,  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  improving  our  manpower  situa- 
tion we  have  got  to  go  beyond  mere  reg- 
istration. We  should  go  to  examination. 
And  we  probably  should  institute  some 
kind  of  training  program  for  those  eligi- 
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has  yet  to  make  a  case  for  such  an  ac- 
tion and  until  it  does.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  increased  funding  for  the  Sc- 
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ble  for  service.  We  certainly  ought  to 
train  them  to  defend  themselves.  My 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  McCloskeyi  has  an  interesting 
program.  Or.  perhaps,  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Mont- 
gomery! has  an  even  better  program  to 
train  our  eligible  young  men  for  4  or  5 
months  and  then  retain  them  in  the  Re- 
serve for  4  or  5  years  thereafter.  ThLs  is 
essentially  what  the  Swiss  do  and  they 
have  deterred  war  against  them  for  as 
long  as  any  of  us  can  remember. 

But  the  main  job  now  is  to  take  the 
first  step.  Once  we  have  done  that  we  can 
then  begin  to  move,  after  the  November 
election,  to  take  the  further  necessary 
steps  to  put  our  militar>'  manpower  sit- 
uation into  better  shape. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  John  L. 
Burton)  . 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  totally  against  the  proposed  peace- 
time draft  registration  plan.  We  do  not 
need  it:  we  do  not  want  it.  It  would  be 
a  dangerous  step  that  could  perpetuate 
the  smoldering  "war  mood"  and  it  does 
not  offer  us  any  real  .solutions  for  achiev- 
ing world  peace  or  for  meeting  our  mili- 
tary needs. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  implement  to 
be  of  any  benefit  in  the  immediate  future 
and  the  cost  of  a  peacetime  registration 
would  be  enormous  in  terms  of  money 
and  public  morale. 

Peacetime  registration  is  sure  to  take 
at  least  6  to  9  months  to  get  underway. 
That  t'me  frame  does  not  even  include 
the  additional  time  it  would  take  to  con- 
duct medical  exams  and  classify  people 
at  the  time  of  induction. 

The  proDosal  only  offers  a  savings  of  13 
days  in  the  preoaration  that  time  is 
needed  to  get  draftees  into  combat  units 
as  comoared  to  ree'strat*on  and  induc- 
t'O"  after  a  full  mobili;^ation. 

The  cost  for  a  draft  registration  pro- 
eram  will  be  .sky  h'eh  To  beein.  it  would 
take  some  $10  to  $20  million  and  by  next 
year  the  President  is  exoected  to  ask 
for  $23  million  to  run  a  draft  registra- 
tion program.  In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  medical  exams  alone 
would  cost  another  $13  million  per  year. 

Peacetime  reertstration  does  nothing 
to  solve  the  two  real  problems  facing 
the  U.S.  militar\'.  Right  now  we  have 
too  few  technically  trained  officers  and 
enlisted  persons  remaining  in  the  serv- 
ice to  be  a  core  of  experienced  leaders 
and  we  have  too  few  persons  with  pre- 
vious militarv  train'ne  io'nine  the  Re- 
serves. Registration  will  do  nothing  to 
change  that.  It  would  only  mean  that  we 
would  be  signing  up  the  names  of  masses 
of  untrained  and  unwilling  potential 
draftees,  and  worse,  it  would  mean 
that  we  would  be  enhancing  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  Vietnam-like  military 
adventures. 

Mr  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Stewart). 

Mr.  STEWART  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
521.  I  ask  for  unanimous  consent  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 


has  recommended  that  $13.3  million  be 
appropriated  for  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  to  enable  the  adminis- 
tration to  proceed  with  its  premobilia- 
tion  registration  plan.  The  committee 
in  so  acting  has  rejected  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subconrmiittee.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommended  $4.7  million  for  a 
postmobilization   registration   plan. 

The  administration's  request  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1980  for  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem has  been  marked  by  not  infrequent 
changes. 

The  President's  budget  contained  a 
supplemental  request  for  $14  million  for 
fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Selective  Service 
System.  This  request  was  later  amended 
to  seek  an  increase  of  $21  9  million  for 
the  same  period.  A  recent  communica- 
tion from  the  White  House  dated  March 
3.  1980,  indicated  that  the  administra- 
tion has  amended  its  amended  supple- 
mental request  so  that  the  revised  re- 
quest is  now  for  $13.3  million. 

Originally,  the  $21.9  million  was  to 
indicate,  as  John  P.  White.  Deputy  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  testified  before  the  HUD-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Subcommittee,  this 
Nation's  resolve  as  a  measured  resi>onse 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  administration's  first  amended 
request  for  funds  was  to  provide  for  a 
system  which  would  permit  the  registra- 
tion this  spring  of  all  young  men  and 
women  bom  in  1960  and  1961.  In  Janu- 
ary 1981.  the  Selective  Service  would  re- 
quire those  bom  in  1962  to  register  with 
the  Service  and  at  that  time  would  re- 
quire "the  continuous  registration  of 
18-year-olds."  The  subcommittee  did  not 
consider  the  $21.9  million  but  had  before 
it  a  request  for  $13.3  million  which  was 
the  President's  request  minus  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  required 
for  the  registration  of  women.  The  sub- 
committee rejected  the  $13.3  million  and 
approved  instead  funds  to  revitalize  the 
svstem  and  provide  for  a  post  mobiliza- 
tion participatory  registration. 

In  testimony  before  the  subcommittee. 
John  P.  'White  stated  that; 

The  key  aspect  of  Selective  Service  re- 
vltallzatlon  called  for  by  the  President  Is 
registration  This  will  accelerate  the  process 
of  systems  development  and  planning  and, 
most  importantly,  will  remove  the  great  un- 
certainties inherent  in  waiting  until  after 
mobilization  to  register. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  what  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  administrations 
premobilization  registration  plan  and 
compare  these  results  with  the  post  mo- 
bilization participatory  registration 
that,  according  to  "A  Report  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Selective  Service — A  Draft 
Working  Document.  "  dated  16  January 
1980.  is  "subject  to  field  testing  later  this 
year  and  the  international  situation  at 
any  time,  •  '  -  recommended  as  the  ba- 
sis for  an  effective  Standbv  Selective 
Service."  "What  will  the  administration's 
proposal  to  register  accomplish? 

In  response  to  a  series  of  questions 
asked  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee, the  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  made  the  following 
points:  Subject  to  working  out  "the  en- 
tire infrastructure"  in  a  premobilization 
registration  approach,  the  first  induction 
would  be  made  on  M  plus  12:  100.000  in- 
ductions would  be  achieved  by  M  plus 
28  at  the  earliest. 

Now.  according  to  the  draft  report, 
with  a  postmobilization  participatory 
registration — 

TTie  Director  of  Selective  Service  '  •  •  will 
Issue  induction  orders  starting  on  M-l-7. 

Continuing,  the  draft  report  states — 

Inductions  will  begin  on  M  .  17  at  the  rate 
of  7,000  per  day  •  •  •  With  this  sustained 
rat«.  100.000  inductions  could  be  made  by 
M  J-  35  and  650.000  by  M+125 

So,  under  a  premobilization  registra- 
tion, we  would  have  the  first  100.000  in- 
ductees on  M  plus  28:  a  postmobilization 
registration  would  result  in  100.000  in- 
ductions by  M  plus  3.5  We  would  save  7 
days. 

Why  the  650.000  inductees?  In  hear- 
ings before  the  HUD-Independent  Agen- 
cies Subcommittee  in  February  1979.  Mr. 
Robert  Schuck.  then  Acting  Director  of 
the  Selective  Service  System,  in  a  pre- 
pared statement,  indicated  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  had  levied,  a  year 
earlier,  "new  and  unprecedented  war 
time  manpower  requirements  upon  the 
Selective  System."  What  were  these  un- 
precedented requirements?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  wants  650,000  inductees 
within  180  days  after  mobilization. 

The  postmobilization  registration 
which  was  the  option  recommended  in 
the  draft  report  can  meet  these  unprece- 
dented requirements  125  days  after  mo- 
bilization or  35  days  earlier  than  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Defense.  If 
the  Selective  Service  Sy.stem  can  meet 
what  a  former  Acting  Director  ha.s 
termed  "unprecedented  wartime  require- 
ments" 35  days  earlier  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  needs  them  with  a  post- 
mobilization registration,  why  does  the 
administration  want  a  premobilization 
registration? 

The  need  that  will  arise  when  there  is 
an  outbreak  of  hostilities  will  be  for 
trained  manpower,  readily  available,  to 
be  transported  to  the  scene  of  the  con- 
flict. And.  again,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration's report — 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  determined 
that  the  most  demanding  situation  would 
be  an  outbreak  of  intense  conflict  between 
the  Warsaw  Pact  and  NATO  nations  pre- 
ceded by  very  little  warning  time. 

Agam,  what  this  worse  case  scenario 
will  require  is  trained  manpower.  And 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  stated 
that  it  would  need  650.000  inductees 
within  180  days.  It  is  very  unlikelv  that 
those  called  up  after  a  mobilization  will 
be  of  much  use  to  the  Department  of 
Dsfen'^e  until  such  new  recruits  have 
romoleted  their  training  program.  In 
test'mony  before  the  subcommittee  the 
Ass'stant  Secretary  of  Defense  stated 
that— 

There  Is  a  minimum  of  12  weeks  training 
before  an  Individual  can  be  transported 
abroad  *   •   • 

So.  obviously,  it  is  the  oretrained  per- 
sonnel,  those  in   the  Individual  Ready 


Reserve,  for  example,  who  will  be  im- 
mediately needed,  to  fill  the  places  cre- 
ated by  the  first  casualties. 

The  United  States  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  our  NATO  commitments,  and  part 
of  that  preparation  includes  a  ready  Se- 
lective Service  System.  With  respect  to 
the  Selective  Service  the  crucial  question 
is.  What  IS  the  most  feasible  way  of  im- 
proving the  agency'.s  capability  to  meet 
DOD's  worst  case  inductee  requirement? 
In  answering  this  question,  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  minJ  that  inductees  cannot  be 
available  to  battlefield  commanders  dur- 
ing the  first  3  to  3',  months  of  a 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  war  unless  the 
United  States  mobilizes  well  before  the 
first  Soviet  tanks  roll  or  unle.ss  Congress 
is  willing  to  reduce  the  minimum  12 
weeks  of  training  presently  required  bv 
the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  The 
inescapable  fact  is  that  the  initial  .stages 
of  a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  war  must  be 
fought  by  our  NATO  allies  with  the  aid 
of  our  own  Active  and  Reserve  Forces. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  7  days 
saved  as  a  result  of  the  preregistration 
mobilization  will  decide  either  the  future 
of  the  Republic  or  the  future  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain Members  have  responded  to  the 
President's  request  for  a  supplement  for 
the  Selective  Service  System  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  I  read  reports  in  the  news 
media  of  one  Member's  response  to  the 
actions  of  the  subcommittee  wherein 
that  Member  is  auoted  as  saying: 

We  are  determined  that  the  Pre.sidenf 
shall  not  be  denied  or  embarrassed. 

One  could,  if  one  was  so  inclined, 
easily  derive  from  that  quotation  the 
impression  that  the  subcommittee  in 
this  instance  should  have  accepted  with- 
out question  the  President's  recommen- 
dation. Such  Members  might  want  to 
reread  the  Federalist  Papers,  particu- 
larly No.  47.  where  Madi.son  quite  em- 
phatically states  that: 

The  accumulation  of  all  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judiciary.  In  the  same, 
whether  of  one,  a  few.  or  many,  and  whether 
hereditary,  self-appointed,  or  elective,  may 
Justly  be  pronounced  the  very  deflnltlon  of 
tyranny. 

While  I  am  not  implying  that  this 
Member  was  advocating  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  power,  such  remarks  as 
those  quoted  above  may  lead  to  a  blur- 
ring of  the  fine  line  which  separates 
the  powers  of  the  three  branches  of 
Government.  Such  a  statement  would 
further  seem  to  indicate  a  lack  of  aware- 
ness of  the  actions  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  the  past  years  directed  at 
certain  initiatives  of  past  administra- 
tions. One  author  has  described  this 
period  of  our  history  when  the  Execu- 
tive was  in  the  ascendancy  as  the  time 
of  the  imoerial  Presidency.  I  would  not 
want  to  think  that  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority who  advocate  that  the  House  not 
"deny  the  President"  do  so  only  in  the 
interest  of  party  unity.  For  to  do  so.  is 
to  abdicate  our  responsibilities  as  Mem- 
bers of  a  coeoual  branch. 

There  is  the  possibilitv  that  a  case 
may  be  made  for  premobilization  regis- 
tration.   However,    this    administration 
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has  yet  to  make  a  case  for  such  an  ac- 
tion and  until  it  does.  I  will  continue  to 
oppose  the  increased  funding  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  to  initiate  the  registra- 
tion of  our  young  men  absent  a  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  ■WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  5  minutes  to  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Boland). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  res- 
olution surfaces  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  which  I  chair,  the 
Subcommitee  on  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  and  In- 
dependent Agencies.  That  is  the  subcom- 
mittee that  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
spending  measures  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  I  suppose  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Members  of  this  House  who  would 
question  whether  or  not  the  Selective 
Service  System  ought  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense or  a  civilian  organization.  I  think 
we  should  all  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  civilian  organization. 

This  is  a  rather  controversial  subject. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  hysteria  occa- 
sioned by  it.  a  lot  of  rhetoric,  and  a  lot 
of  balderdash.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
prayer  that  opened  this  congressional 
session  today.  Dr.  Blowers  of  Indianapo- 
lis indicated  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
members  in  any  legislative  body  to  con- 
sider the  days  work  as  a  ministry  to  be 
performed,  rather  than  as  a  misery  to 
be  endured. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face  this  prob- 
lem today  on  a  recommendation  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  pre- 
mobilization registration.  The  President 
has  requested  funds  to  reinstitute  regis- 
tration as  part  of  a  broad  response  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
When  the  President  spoke  to  the  Con- 
gress in  th?  State  of  the  Union  address 
last  Janua:y,  one  of  the  elements  of  that 
address  was  registration.  That  particu- 
lar recommendation  was  greeted  with 
considerable  applause  on  both  sides  of 
this  Chamber.  He  has  sought  to  demon- 
strate the  country's  resolve  by  embar- 
going the  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviets, 
by  prohibiting  them  from  fishing  in  our 
coastal  waters,  by  calling  for  an  Olympic 
boycott  that  most  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber support  and  by  working  together 
with  our  allies  to  deny  technolog>-  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  made  it  clear 
to  our  allies  that  we  feel  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  is  a  potential  threat  to 
them,  as  it  is  to  us.  They  have  also  made 
it  clear  that  we  are  willing  to  demon- 
strate our  will  by  taking  this  small  step 
of  registering  young  men. 

It  makes  it  very  toueh  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  convince  our  allies  that  we  are 
really  serious  about  defining  and  defend- 
ing our  vital  interests  and  demonstrating 
our  resolve  if  the  Congress  will  not  pro- 
vide $13  3  million  for  premobilization 
registration  of  19-  and  20-year-old  men 
That  is  the  real  issue  before  us.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Are  we  going  to  support  the 
President  and  provide  him  with  a  dem- 
onstration of  our  will?  If  we  do  not.  my 
judgment  is  that  it  makes  it  impossible 


for  him  to  convince  our  allies  to  make 
equally  tough  decisions  on  their  part 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  hear  a  num- 
ber of  arguments  here  today,  but  let  us 
think  for  a  moment  what  the  President 
is  asking.  All  he  wants  to  do  is  to  renew 
draft  registration,  which  for  35  years 
prior  to  1975  was  a  painless  and  a  routine 
procedure  which  was  conducted  without 
marches,  without  demonstrations,  ■with- 
out a  lot  of  hjTJerbole.  The  fact  is  that 
it  was  a  procedure  that  was  greeted,  not 
unanimously,  but  greeted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  all  sections  of  this  Nation  and 
was  not  generally  opposed  by  those  who 
were  forced  to  register. 

It  is  my  judgment.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  was  a  terrible  mistake  when  we  ended 
registration  back  in  1975  We  ought  to 
correct  that  mistake  now.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  here.  I  hope  that  this  body  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania <Mr.  COTJCHLIN)  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ver>- 
seldom  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee.  He  is 
knowledgeable.  He  is  fair,  and  yet  in  this 
particular  circumstance  I  understand  the 
constraints  under  which  he  is  laboring. 

Really,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two 
issues  before  us  today,  one  of  which  has 
not  yet  been  mentioned.  We  have  one 
issue  of  whether  we  proceed  today  to  dis- 
mantle the  budget  procedure  by  enacting 
this  transfer,  and  we  have  a  second  issue 
on  the  merits  of  whether  we  have  pre- 
mobilization registration  or  postmobili- 
zation registration. 

The  registration  before  us  provides  full 
funding  for  a  premobilization  registra- 
tion program,  computers,  post  offices, 
forms,  systems  in  place :  all  of  this  would 
be  possible  to  provide  the  kind  of  reg- 
istration that  registered  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II 
in  a  single  day  However.  I  remind  you. 
it  is  funded  by  a  transfer  from  the  Air 
Force.  This  is  a  little  different  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  resolution 
that  was  before  us  a  few  weeks  ago  That 
was  continuing  an  existing  program  by 
transfer:  now  we  are  creating  a  new  pro- 
gram by  transfer.  If,  in  fact,  we  have 
premobilization  registration,  we  are 
really  creating  a  new  program  by  trans- 
fer and  dismantling  the  budget  process. 
if  that  means  anything  to  any  of  you. 

On  the  substance  of  premobilization 
registration  versus  postmobilization  reg- 
istration, let  me  say,  this  is  not  a  hawk 
versus  dove  issue. 

G  1350 

Many  of  us  here  have  supported  B-1 
bombers  neutron  bombs,  and  large  nu- 
clear carriers.  It  is  not  a  hawk  versus 
dove  issue,  and  it  is  not  a  question  of 
supporting  the  President  or  not  support- 
ing the  President.  Many  of  us  support 
the  boycott  of  the  Olympics  or  the  trade 
embargoes. 

It  is  a  question  of  a  program  that 
simply  will  not  stand  scrutiny.  It  was 
developed  by  a  conclusion  first  of  all  that 
is  not  supported  by  facts.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  sending  no  signal  to  the  Soviet 
Union  because  they  know  it  is  a  phony 
program  and  the  WTong  signal  to  the 
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American  people  who  think  we  are  doing 
something  when  we  axe  not. 

\jfv  pn11pocrii<><:  havp  a  erpftt  deal  of  in- 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks). 


mobilization,  or  do  we  want  to  hope  we 
can  put  off  a  necessary  but  unpleasant 
task  until  after  an  attack  has  occured.  I 
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support  for  the  Selective  Service  reforms  and 
draft     registration     oroposals     which     have 


large  volume  of  data  that  would  be  neces- 
sary before  Induction  orders  are  Issued. 


the  idea  of  a  draft  overwhelmingly  The 
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American  people  who  think  we  are  doing 
something  when  we  are  not. 

My  colleagues  have  a  great  deal  of  in- 
formation before  them.  But  just  let  me 
say  briefly  the  administration's  own  wit- 
nesses, their  own  witnesses  said  this 
would  not  substantially  speed  mobUiza- 
Uon.  The  Soviets  know  that,  but  we  are 
leading  the  American  people  to  believe 
that  we  are  doing  something  substantive 
when  we  are  not.  The  administration's 
own  witnesses  said  that  even  if  we  had 
induction  we  could  not  train  large  num- 
bers of  troops  and  put  them  in  the  field 
with  our  existing  facilities.  The  Soviets 
are  sophisticated  enough  to  know  that. 
But  we  are  leading  the  American  people 
to  believe  that  we  are  doing  something  to 
improve  our  defense  capability,  which 
we  are  not. 

Finally,  and  moet  important,  almost 
any  scenario  today  envisions  a  very  rapid 
response.  The  difference  here  is  perhaps 
7  to  14  days  in  putting  troops  in  the  field. 
6  months  and  7  days  or  6  months  and 
14  days.  It  is  a  meaningless  thing. 

There  is  a  question  amd  a  fair  question 
of  what  kind  of  signal  does  this  send  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Soviet  Union  if  we 
deny  the  President's  request.  That  is  not 
an  easy  question  for  me  to  answer,  and 
it  is  not  easy  for  many  Members  of  this 
House.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  bet- 
ter for  Congress  to  reject  another  mean- 
ingless gesture  than  to  adopt  a  mean- 
ingless gesture  that  may  encourage  com- 
placence and  a  feeling  of  a  false  sense 
of  security  here  at  home. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  am  happy  to  jrield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  1  think  his  statement  was  articulate 
and  to  the  point.  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  bipartisan  leadership  on  this 
issue  and  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  Let  me  just  finish  by 
quoting  a  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  President  Gerald  Ford,  who  said, 
and  I  quote  from  a  recent  interview : 

Most  people.  I  suspect,  assume  that  I  would 
support  registration.  I  do  not.  I  think  Presi- 
dent Carter's  priorities  are  screwed  up.  The 
first  thing  we  should  do  Is  strengthen  our 
Active  Duty  Forces  Then  we  need  to  beef  up 
our  reserves  in  manpower  and  weapons  Third 
is  to  increase  the  retention  rate  of  our  top- 
grade  technical  people  in  the  services.  All 
these  things  are  more  important  than  draft 
registration. 

That  statement  from  a  former  Presi- 
dent, who  is  well  aware  of  the  defense 
needs  of  this  country,  to  me  is  the  most 
significant  one. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  respect  the  gentleman  and  I 
am  sorry  that  we  are  on  different  sides  in 
this  matter.  But  would  not  the  gentleman 
admit  that  by  this  funding  of  $13  million 
it  will  certainly  help  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  and  bring  it  out  of  the  deep 
freeze,  which  is  certainly  important? 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  would  have  to  re- 
spectfully disagree  with  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington fMr.  Dicks)  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment. 
This  transfer  of  $13.3  million,  to  allow 
reinstatement  of  Selective  Service  regis- 
tration of  19-  and  20-year-old  men  is  of 
critical  importance  to  improving  our  de- 
fense posture  and  deterrent.  I  also  agree 
that  we  need  to  improve  our  Reserves. 

I  want  to  emphasize  again  that  we  are 
not  considering  a  return  to  conscription. 
Nor  are  we,  by  approving  this  transfer, 
somehow  taking  the  first  step  toward  a 
draft.  There  has  been  and  will  continue 
to  be  considerable  debate  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  All-Volunteer  Force.  No  one 
can  deny  we  face  serious  manpower  prob- 
lems in  the  Armed  Forces,  which  we  must 
solve.  In  particular,  I  am  convinced  we 
must  move  to  improve  compensation  in 
critical  areas  if  we  are  to  improve  our 
record  for  retaining  skilled  personnel  in 
the  career  force. 

But  regardless  of  your  views  on  the 
All-Volunteer  Force,  there  is  little  ques- 
tion that  in  the  event  of  a  major  attack, 
for  instance  in  Europe,  mobilization  re- 
quirements will  include  conscription. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  present 
deep  standby  status  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  cannot  meet  even  the 
most  optimistic  mobilization  require- 
ments. We  lack  the  ability  to  locate  those 
individuals  who  would  be  subject  to  con- 
scription, should  it  ever  become  required. 
This  registration  proposal  will  provide 
us  that  capability.  The  Army  Chief  of 
Staff  estimates  that  the  Presidents  plan 
will  save  72  days  over  our  present  capa- 
bilities to  provide  a  steady  stream  of 
inductees.  This  more  credible  reinforce- 
ment capability  provides  increased  deter- 
rence against  a  major  attack. 

The  question  this  body  is  faced  with  is 
whether  registration  should  take  place 
before  or  after  a  mobilization  order.  The 
much  publicized  draft  report  of  the  Se- 
lective Service  suggested  that  postmobili- 
zation  registration  would  result  in  only 
a  week's  delay  in  the  production  of  in- 
ductees, compared  to  premobilization 
registration. 

Registration  before  we  reach  a  crisis 
will  allow  us  to  test  the  system,  to  iron 
out  problems,  to  resolve  legal  battles.  It 
will  allow  us  an  ongoing  capability  to  lo- 
cate manpower  resources. 

Approval  of  the  transfer  of  $13.3  mil- 
lion is  more  than  symbol,  it  will  provide 
real  improvements  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture. But  it  is  inescapable  that  there  will 
be  a  signal  sent  to  the  Soviets,  our  allies, 
Iran  and  the  Third  World  by  what  we 
do  today.  If  we  approve  the  funding  re- 
quested by  the  President,  we  will  dem- 
onstrate that  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
necessary  action  to  insure  an  improved 
mobilization  capability.  If  we  do  not.  we 
will  show  that  we  lack  the  commitment 
to  even  take  the  relatively  painless  step 
of  simply  filing  a  registration  card.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  trying  to  convince  our 
allies,  most  of  whom  already  have  con- 
scription, to  increase  their  defense  in- 
vestment this  would  be  especially  dam- 
aging. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  question  is.  Do 
we  want  to  rely  on  a  tested  system  for 


mobilization,  or  do  we  want  to  hope  we 
can  put  off  a  necessary  but  unpleasant 
task  until  after  an  attack  has  occured.  I 
am  strongly  convinced  we  must  adopt  the 
former  position. 

I  am  including  in  the  Record  copies  of 
responses  I  have  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  State  De- 
partment, stating  their  reasons  for  sup- 
porting Selective  Service  registration. 
chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  op  Staff, 
Washington.  March  4,  1980. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks. 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dicks:  Thank  you  for  your  letter 
of  28  February  1980  regarding  Selective  Serv- 
ice registration.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  make  my  views  known  on  this  important 
issue. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  1980's  are  likely  to 
be  a  period  of  particular  turmoil  and  insta- 
bility, facing  the  United  States  with  grave 
challenges  and  increased  risks  to  our  security. 
It  seems  apparent  to  me  that  greater  defense 
efforts  will  be  necessary  for  the  nation,  and 
that  there  is  clear  need  to  bring  these  height- 
ened risks  to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  We  face,  in  particular,  difficult  per- 
sonnel problems  In  our  armed  forces  as  we 
seek  to  provide  the  means  to  respond  to  the 
full  range  of  potential  crises  which  may  call 
for  military  action.  No  one  action  can  solve 
these  problems;  many  are  needed.  Within  the 
context  of  the  many  steps  which  are  under- 
way to  Improve  the  readiness  of  our  armed 
forces  to  meet  future  conflicts,  peacetime  reg- 
istration for  the  draft  is  a  measure  of  sig- 
nificant importance. 

There  are  two  sets  of  reasons  why  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  have  recommended  the  imple- 
mentation of  peacetime  registration.  First. 
pre-moblUzatlon  registration  is  necessary  to 
provide  a  high  degree  of  confidence  that  the 
Selective  Service  Sj'stem  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  adequate 
numbers  of  inductees  in  the  time-frames  In 
which  they  will  be  required  in  the  event  of  a 
major  war  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
waiting  to  register  eligible  youths  until  after 
mobilization  will  result  In  a  delay  of  no  more 
than  seven  days  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
the  more  detailed  planning  which  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  has  undertaken  shows 
rather  clearly  that  accomplishing  registra- 
tion in  a  seven-day  period  would  be  impossi- 
ble. To  mention  only  two  specific  examples, 
allowing  only  three  days  to  publicize  regis- 
tration and  a  single  day  to  register  those 
eligible,  as  called  for  In  the  analysis  of  the 
post-mobllizatlon  option  in  the  draft  report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service,  are 
particularly  unrealistic  planning  assump- 
tions, in  my  view  In  short,  to  answer  your 
question  directly.  I  do  not  believe  that  our 
requirements  can  be  met  through  the  post- 
mobllizatlon  option. 

Second,  beyond  the  strict  consideration  of 
how  best  to  meet  our  military  manpower 
needs  In  the  event  of  mobilization,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
pre-moblUzatlon  draft  registration  will  pro- 
vide an  unmistakable  signal  of  American  re- 
solve. Such  a  signal,  coupled  with  other  sig- 
nificant preparedness  actions  which  are  be- 
ing taken,  will  serve  notice  to  our  potential 
adversaries  of  our  determination  to  resist  ag- 
gression: it  will  also  stiffen  the  will  of  our 
allies  to  stand  with  us  in  resisting  political 
coercion  Finally,  pre-mobllization  registra- 
tion will  serve  as  well  as  a  symbol  to  the 
American  people  of  the  gravity  of  the  chal- 
lenge posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the 
urgent  need  to  bolster  our  national  defenses 
In  the  face  of  this  challenge 

In  summary,  I  reiterate  my  wholehearted 
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support  for  the  Selective  Service  reforms  and 
draft  registration  proposals  which  have 
recently  been  put  forth  to  the  Congress.  In 
my  Judgment,  they  constitute  a  relatively 
low-cost  but  vitally  important  means  of 
strentghening  our  national  defense. 
Sincerely. 

David  C.  Jones, 

General,  USAF. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  March  14.  1980. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dicks:  I  am  replying  to  your  let- 
ter of  February  28.  addressed  to  Secretary 
Vance,  concerning  Selective  Ser^'ice  registra- 
tion. Instituting  Selective  Service  registra- 
tion at  this  time  Is  an  important  element  in 
a  series  of  propKjsed  actions  to  protect  and 
preserve  our  nations  security  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Selective  Service  registration  will  increase 
U.S.  military  capabilities.  It  will  reduce  the 
time  requred  to  bring  new  personnel  into 
the  service  if  we  ever  need  to  relnstitute  the 
draft.  It  will  provide  our  mobilization  plan- 
ners with  a  firm  figure  of  the  size  of  the  ini- 
tial increment  of  the  manpyower  pool,  making 
planning  more  realistic. 

Selective  Service  registration  will  be  viewed 
as  a  measure  of  our  resolve  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  will  be  favorably  regarded  by  our 
NATO  Allies.  Most  NATo'  nations  already 
have  conscription  and  will  view  registration 
by  the  U.S.  as  an  Important  step  in  Insuring 
a  capability  to  provide  adequate  reserve  and 
replacement  forces,  should  the  circum- 
stance ever  arise. 

In  sum.  we  fully  support  the  implementa- 
tion of  Selective  Service  registration  from 
both  a  foreign  policy  and  military  perspec- 
tive. I  hope  these  views  will  be  helpful  to  you 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  you  consider  this  measure. 
Sincerely. 

J.  Brian  Atwood. 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

The  secretary  of  Defense, 
Washington,  DC.  March  6. 1980. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks, 
House  of  Revresentatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Dicks:  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  respond  to  your  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 28,  1980  with  respect  to  registration.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  peacetime  registration  Is 
needed  now.  In  addition  to  the  grain  em- 
bargo, a  major  tightening  of  sales  of  high- 
technology  equipment,  the  boycott  of  the 
Olympics,  and  other  actions  taken  by  the 
President,  registration  will  clearly  demon- 
strate to  the  Soviet  Union  that  their  ag- 
gression In  Afghanistan  cannot  be  conducted 
with  impunity  or  without  cost.  Registration 
is  an  imoortant  symbol  and  signal,  but  it 
is  more  than  that.  It  provides  an  Improved 
mobilization  capability  and  a  confidence  In 
that  capability  which  cannot  be  achieved  by 
a  post-mobllizatlon  plan.  Registration  in 
peacetime  provides  an  assured  caoabillty;  a 
standby  plan  provides  only  a  potential. 

The  assumptions  of  the  post-mobilization 
registration  plan  contained  in  the  January  16 
Selective  Service  draft  paper  are.  in  my  opin- 
ion, unduly  optimistic.  Some  of  the  time  esti- 
mates have  already  been  modified  by  Selec- 
tive Service  as  a  result  of  more  detailed 
study.  For  example,  the  Selective  Service 
draft  paoer  assumed  that  registration  and 
preparation  of  Induction  notices  could  be 
accomplished  within  seven  days  after  mo- 
bilization. Subsequent  analysis  and  discus- 
sion with  Post  Office  officials  have  determined 
that  this  schedule  does  not  allow  sufficient 
time  to  preposition  registration  forms,  com- 
plete   the    registration,    and    transport    the 


large  volume  of  data  that  would  be  neces- 
sary before  induction  orders  are  Issued. 

Further,  even  if  the  planning  assumptions 
of  a  post-mobllizatlon  registration  were  im- 
proved and  realistic  schedules  established, 
we  could  not  be  certain  of  timely  execution. 
We  cannot  foresee,  for  example,  the  Impact 
that  the  call-up  of  reservists  or  diversion  of 
U.S.  airline,  rail  and  trucking  capacity  would 
have  on  post  mobilization  registration  plans, 
but  we  expect  significant  and  uncontrollable 
delays,  such  a  degree  of  risk.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, justifies  rejection  of  a  post-mobiliza- 
tion registration  plan. 

Opponents  of  the  President's  plan  to  re- 
instate registration  have  argued,  based  on 
the  draft  Selective  Service  document,  that 
peacetime  registration  will  give  Selective 
Service  a  capacity  that  DoD  cannot  use,  and 
that  a  well-prepared  post-mobiltzatlon  plan 
would  be  adequate.  I  disagree  with  this 
assessment. 

We  had  previously  estimated  that  we 
could  not  begin  to  process  Inductees  until 
M  +  30  days.  Based  on  a  recent  review  of  the 
Army's  training  capacity,  we  now  believe 
that  our  capacity  in  the  first  few  weeks  after 
mobilization  would  be  somewhat  higher  than 
we  had  projected.  We  now  estimate  that  the 
Army  would  be  able  to  accept  a  total  of  about 
80.000  new  trainees  during  the  first  month 
after  mobilization,  including  up  to  20,000 
Inductees  during  the  third  and  fourth  week 
after  mobilization.  The  remaining  Army 
training  capability  available  during  the  first 
month  will  be  used  for  those  who  have  al- 
ready obligated  themselves  for  military  serv- 
ice at  a  future  date  (delayed  entry),  people 
expected  to  volunteer,  and  reservists  who 
would  need  retraining. 

These  calculations  of  Army  training  base 
capacity  assume  that  an  emergency  would 
occur  as  a  total  surprise,  but  It  Is  more 
likely  that  we  will  have  some  warning,  and 
that  the  Administration  will  act  to  expand 
training  capacity  prior  to  declaration  of  a 
national  emergency.  For  example,  if  the  50.- 
000  Selected  Reserve  call-up  authority  were 
used  a  month  before  M-Day  to  mobilize 
Army  Reserve  training  divisions,  not  only 
could  we  start  accepting  Inductees  at  M-l-13. 
but  we  could  accommodate  100.000  by  M-i-30. 

The  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force 
have  sufficient  expansion  capacity  now.  and 
will  be  able  to  accept  a  total  of  about  44.000 
new  trainees  by  M  +  30  days.  The  Department 
of  Defense  expects  these  Services  to  receive 
enough  volunteers  and  individuals  from  the 
delayed  entry  pool  to  fill  most  of  this  capac- 
ity for  the  first  month.  To  the  extent  volun- 
teers are  not  available,  these  Services,  like 
the  Army,  will  be  able  to  accept  Inductees. 
But.  for  the  reasons  noted  above,  we  could 
not  count  on  inductees  being  available  dur- 
ing the  first  month  after  mobilization  with- 
out peacetime  registration. 

In  the  last  analysis,  even  a  good  stajidbv 
capacity  Is  only  second  best.  Although  a  good 
standby  capacity  would  be  vastly  superior  to 
the  present  "deep  freeze"  svstem,  It  would 
still  be  far  inferior  to  registration.  I  urge  you 
and  your  colleagues  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  funds  to  resume  registra- 
tion. 

Sincerely. 

Harold  Brown. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  . 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  this  resolution.  Many 
reasons  have  been  given  today  to  oppose 
this  resolution  for  practical  reasons.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
they  can  oppose  this  with  strong  convic- 
tions and  reject  it  on  principle. 

The  mood  of  this  Nation  last  year  when 
we  voted  we  rejected  the  registration  and 


the  idea  of  a  draft  overwhelmingly.  The 
Congress  and  the  Nation  agreed  on  this. 
Today  the  mood  has  changed  somewhat. 
Hopefully,  it  has  not  changed  enough  to 
endorse  such  a  program  as  this.  The 
mood  changed  for  a  very  specific  reason. 
It  had  to  do  with  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
and  yet  we  fail  to  recognize  and  fail  to 
remember  that  we  paid  for  the  road  that 
the  Russians  used  to  march  into  Afghan- 
istan, that  we  paid  and  subsidized 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  the 
truck  plant  that  built  the  trucks  to  haul 
the  Russian  troops  in.  We  continue  with 
a  ridiculous  foreign  policy  that  sets  the 
stage  for  the  invasions,  and  yet  our  Pres- 
ident claims  we  must  show  a  sign  of 
strength  now  to  oppose  the  Russian 
invasion. 

Until  we  change  our  overall  policies, 
all  the  drafts  and  all  the  registrations  in 
the  world  will  not  do  us  any  good.  It  is 
said  that  the  draft  and  the  registration 
is  a  sign  of  strength,  but  let  me  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  it  is  the  opposite.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  when  we  fought  our 
most  serious  and  our  most  significant 
war.  our  Revolution  when  the  odds  were 
tremendously  against  us.  The  odds  were 
4  to  1  with  the  military  troops  we  were 
fiffhting.  The  enemy  had  overwhelming 
military  superiority,  and  yet  without  a 
draft  we  won  that  war  and  became  vic- 
torious and  established  this  wonderful 
country.  Yet  just  a  few  years  ago  what 
did  we  do?  We  spent  $120  billion  and  lost 
50.000  lives.  We  used  the  draft  and  we 
conscripted  millions  of  people,  and  we 
fought  a  war  in  Vietnam  and  lost.  The 
draft  and  conscription  did  us  no  good 
whatsoever.  We  lacked  determination 
and  a  sense  of  purpose.  Victory  therefore 
eluded  us. 

It  is  the  ideas  and  the  defense  that  we 
have  of  those  ideas  and  the  determina- 
tion and  the  belief  we  have  in  these  ideas 
that  makes  the  difference.  It  is  not  a  law 
on  the  books  that  will  determine  whether 
or  not  we  will  win.  or  even  fight  a  decent 
battle. 

The  draft  is  sjTnbolic  of  totalitarian- 
ism. It  is  not  in  the  American  tradition 
to  endorse  the  draft.  Volunteerism  is  the 
nature  of  a  free  society,  a  voluntar>'  army 
is  the  only  alternative. 

The  mood  of  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress last  year  did  not  permit  the  rein- 
stitution  of  militarj-  registration.  Argu- 
ments for  the  protection  of  our  civil  lib- 
erties prevailed;  those  wishing  to  impose 
conscription  on  our  youth  were  driven 
back.  Now  the  draft — for  what  other  rea- 
son do  governments  register  their  young 
people? — has  raised  its  ugly  head  once 
again.  For  it  to  be  considered  seriously, 
the  mood  of  the  Nation  had  to  be 
changed.  Conveniently,  the  Afghanistan 
and  Iranian  crises  surfaced — the  two  oc- 
curring simultaneously  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  coincidence  or  an  accident. 
Close  examination  shows  that  inept  for- 
eign policy  regarding  these  two  nations 
helped  precipitate  the  needed  crises  to 
create  a  war  mood  in  this  country. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer was  forced  to  finance  the  very 
highway  in  Afghanistan  used  by  Russia 
to  invade  that  country,  and  it  was  built 
by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  as 
well.  The  Kama  River  truck  plant,  where 
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the  invasion  trucks  were  built,  was  also 
a  gift  of  the  American  taxpayer,  compli- 
ments of  our  State  Department  and  the 


victory  in  war.  or  strength  as  our  enemies 
perceive  us.  Conscripted  armies  may  sym- 
bolize    and     even     represent     military 


political  power  to  defend  themselves.  No 
corporate  PAC's.  no  union  PAC's.  no 
Ralph  Naders  to  champion  their  cause. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr  I,i.nYn) . 


I  am  inclined  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive registration  effort  if  the  Presi- 
dent feels  it  is  necessary,  but  first  I  would 


rious  deficiency  in  our  Nation's  overall 
defense  capability. 
Second,  we  must  demonstrate  to  the 
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the  invasion  trucks  were  built,  was  also 
a  gift  of  the  American  taxpayer,  compli- 
ments of  our  State  Department  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Also,  various  tech- 
nologies, especially  computers  have  as- 
sisted the  Soviet  aggressors  in  their  ex- 
pansionism. The  evidence  Ls  clear  that 
a  nation  and  system  incapable  of  feed- 
ing itself  could  not  ■afford"  an  invasion 
without  significant  assistance  from  the 
more  productive  and  freer  West. 

The  expressed  shock  and  outrage  about 
the  true  nature  of  Soviet  aggression  by 
our  President  is  questioned  by  many  for 
its  sincerity — for  Russia  has  not  exactly 
kept  their  long-term,  worldwide  goals  a 
secret.  But  to  use  this  less  th£in  surpris- 
ing invasion  as  "the  battle  cry"  for  mili- 
tary preparedness  and  the  draftmg  of 
innocent  18-year-old  boys  and  girls  is 
more  than  reasonable  citizens  should  be 
expected  to  take. 

The  President  claims  that  registration 
and  the  draft  is  a  sign  of  strength  to 
show  our  enemies  our  determination  and 
national  will  This  cannot  be  .so.  for  the 
use  of  conscripted  armies  has  always  been 
symbohc  of  a  morally  weak,  policy-con- 
fused, and  a  militarily  stagnant  nation. 
The  draft  m  no  way  can  change  this:  it 
only  confirms  the  weakness  and  deceives 
some  into  believing  that  we  will  be  strong 
again  without  reassessing  some  of  our 
fundamental  values  and  the  purpose  for 
our  existence. 

The  strength  of  a  free  nation  comes 
from  the  rightness  of  its  policies  and  its 
peoples'  convictions  that  the  nation's 
purpose  is  noble  and  proper.  We  must  be 
defending  high  moral  principles  and  can- 
not be  a  purveyor  of  international  mis- 
chief. 

We  cannot  let  our  kids  be  the  cannon 
fodder  in  conflicts  to  distract  us  from 
domestic  economic  upheaval  created  by 
decades  of  inept  economic  policy  pro- 
moted for  materialistic  gains  for  various 
special  interest  groups. 

Conscripting  cne  small  segment  of  a 
country's  population  and  forcing  it  to 
"defend  freedom  "  for  everyone  is  in  itself 
contradictory  No  freedom  is  sacred  if 
the  ultimate  right  to  voluntarily  choose 
how  to  use  one's  own  life  is  violated.  If 
a  young  citizen  can  be  forced  to  serve  and 
die  in  a  no-win  foreign  war  against  his 
or  her  wishes,  how  can  one,  on  principle, 
defend  any  civil  liberty  or  any  economic 
liberty  which  in  comparison  must  be  less 
important? 

Liberty  itself  cannot  be  defended  ra- 
tionally or  consistently  if  one  concedes 
to  the  state  the  authority  to  "use  up" 
young,  innocent  life  in  such  a  manner. 

It  is  claimed  that  without  a  safe  and 
secure  nation,  achieved  at  the  expense  of 
the  drafted  victims,  freedom  cannot 
exist.  This  contradicts  histories,  ours  in 
patricular  In  our  Revolution  the  odds 
were  very  much  against  us.  There  was  no 
draft,  the  motivations  were  right,  and 
we  were  victorious. 

In  contrast,  the  odds  were  in  our  favor 
in  'Vietnam.  In  addition,  we  had  a  draft — 
to  compensate  for  the  unwillingness  of 
the  people  to  go  Our  motives  were  not 
Justifiable,  and  even  though  we  spent 
over  «ino  bniion.  we  lost  the  war.  This 
should  tell  us  something. 

The  draft  and  registration  have  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  whatsoever  with 


victory  in  war,  or  strength  as  our  enemies 
perceive  us.  Conscripted  armies  may  sym- 
bolize and  even  represent  military 
strength  in  dictatorships,  but  are  un- 
acceptable and  incompatible  with  a  free 
society.  When  a  nation  accepts  and  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  conscription  as  a 
matter  oi  course,  it  must  look  carefully 
at  itself  and  consider  its  claims  to  being 
free.  The  loss  of  personal  and  economic 
freedom  since  conscription  became  ac- 
ceptable in  this  country  in  1917,  has  been 
significant  and  is  not  surprising.  A  rever- 
sal of  this  trend  is  a  must  if  we  expect  to 
solve  the  herculean  problems  we  face. 

The  Constitution  provides  no  author- 
ity whatsoever  to  impose  registration  or 
the  draft.  It  explicitly  prohibits  involun- 
tary servitude  and  allows  us  to  be  secure 
in  our  homes,  however.  Prior  to  World 
War  I.  the  Constitution  was  used  to  pre- 
vent the  imposition  of  the  draft  on 
American  citizens.  Even  before  the  14th 
amendment,  Daniel  Webster  and  other 
statesmen  demonstrated  that  the  draft 
was  unconstitutional.  To  say  that  we 
must  conscript  because  it  is  necessary  to 
have  an  army  is  like  saying  we  can  draft 
policemen,  firemen,  judges,  and  govern- 
ment administrators  since  they  perform 
"necessary"  functions.  Defense  indus- 
tries and  CIA  activity  are  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  national  defense,  but  no  one 
considers  drafting  individuals  for  these. 
Forcing  one  to  serve  in  any  job.  includ- 
ing the  military,  allows  ramifications 
only  found  in  a  totalitarian   system. 

How  is  it  that  those  who  struggle  dili- 
gently to  prevent  gun  registration  plead 
for  the  registration  and  drafting  of  their 
kids?  Are  guns  more  deserving  of  pro- 
tection than  our  kids? 

Why  do  those  that  are  determined  to 
write  laws  prohibiting  bingo,  sanction  a 
lottery  choosing  who  shall  die  first  on 
the  lonelv  battlefields  of  a  no-win  war? 
The  lottery  system  is  chosen  because  no 
one  is  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility 
of  finally  making  the  choice  of  who  will 
make  the  ultimate  sacrifice. 

The  right-to-lifers  rightly  defend 
with  zeal  the  right  of  the  microscopic 
fetus  to  live,  only  for  him  or  her  to  be 
later  sentenced  to  die  or  be  crippled  in 
a  war  he  or  .she  does  not  endorse.  What 
does  this  do  to  our  right  to  determine 
our  own  destinies? 

A  mockery  is  made  of  fairness  when 
it  comes  to  selecting  those  who  must  face 
the  battle.  To  argue  that  it  is  possible 
to  be  fair  defies  rational  thinking.  How 
does  an  18-year-old  owe  more  to  his 
country  than  a  48-year-old  who  never 
served,  but  enjoyed  life  for  30  years 
longer?  If  we  were  to  be  fair,  the  48-ycar- 
old  should  serve  longer  and  be  exposed 
to  more  danger. 

Where  are  the  Congressmen  who  have 
not  served,  and  yet  today  will  vote  to 
make  others  risk  their  lives  to  protect 
them? 

Age  and  physical  capacity  should  be 
of  minimal  significance  in  this  age  of 
computers  and  advanced  technology. 

Conscription  is  nothing  less  than  a  tax. 
It  is  unfair  and  sinister.  Thosp  who  ad- 
vocate tax  reductions  surelv  should  not 
advocate  the  draft  as  a  vehicle  of  unfair 
taxation 

The  kids  must  go.  for  they  have  no 


political  power  to  defend  themselves.  No 
corporate  PAC's,  no  union  PAC's.  no 
Ralph  Naders  to  champion  their  cause. 
.sj  they  become  the  ones  to  bear  the  tax 
Lurden.  liie  loss  of  income,  and  possibly 
the  loss  of  life  and  limb. 

The  innocent  young  become  the  vic- 
tims with  their  lives  at  stake.  No  amount 
of  rationalization  or  apologies  can  change 
this  fact.  Today  we  start  deciding  if  and 
who  shall  be  sacrificed  for  the  .security  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole — individual  deci- 
sions and  individual  rights  of  the  partic- 
ipants being  ignored  completely,  signi- 
fying the  death  of  individual  liberty. 

A  Nation  suffering  from  68  years  of  an 
interventionist  foreign  policy  desperate- 
ly struggles  to  look  strong  by  dragging 
children  from  our  home.s  and  schools.  In- 
itiated by  the  supposedly  noble  idea  of 
'making  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
we  end  with  the  opposite.  And  we  have 
neither  made  America  safe  from  the 
Russian  threat  fro.ii  without,  nor  have 
we  made  it  safe  from  the  daily  attack  on 
our  liberties  from  within,  as  we  are  do- 
in?  at  this  very  moment. 

Instead  we  continue  to:  subsidize  the 
enemy:  negotiate  awav  our  strength  with 
SALT  treaties  and  Canal  treaties;  de- 
stroy our  productive  enterprise  system; 
and  deliberately  subvert  our  currencv 
with  continued  inflation. 

And  in  this  mood,  our  President  de- 
mands that  we  sacrifice  our  18-year-old 
boys  and  girls  in  a  fight  for  Mideast  oil 
on  which  only  Government  policy  could 
have  made  us  so  dependent. 

We  should  not  concede  to  the  world 
that  our  system  and  our  ideals  are  so 
weak  that  we  will  not  voluntarily  defend 
them  if  they  are  threatened.  Can  the 
draft  reallv  instill  the  patriotism  that  we 
are  all  starved  for? 

Let  us  not  concede  that  our  inept  for- 
eign and  domestic  rolicies  cannot  be 
charged  to  alter  the  course  of  current 
events.  Hoping  that  the  draft  will  be  a 
sign  of  strength  for  the  world  to  see  and 
take  heed  is  wishful  thinking. 

If  we  are  not  adequately  prepared,  it 
is  our  spirit  that  is  weak,  our  determina- 
tion to  live  in  a  free  country,  and  it  will 
hardly  be  strengthened  bv  a  vicious  con- 
tradiction of  the  most  basic  and  impor- 
tant of  all  our  rights — our  right  to  deter- 
mine our  individual  destiny. 

If  we  are  short  of  troocs.  enticements 
to  attract  leaders  to  lead  must  solve  the 
problem  in  a  free  nation.  We  must  not 
succumb  to  the  use  of  force  and  com- 
pulsion 

When  pending  conflicts  are  less  than 
noble,  citizens  of  a  free  country  must  al- 
ways have  the  right  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  participation.  It  is  this  veto 
that  is  the  most  important  of  all  votes 
granted  a  citizen  in  a  free  nation.  It  is 
the  factor  that  distinguishes  us  from  a 
totalitarian  state.  Without  it.  the  long- 
term  survival  of  liberty  is  not  possible. 

We  need  strength,  but  the  strength  we 
need  is  for  us  as  Members  to  defend  the 
Constitution  and  the  freedoms  it  pro- 
tects here  in  this  country  by  resisting  the 
temotation  to  impose  on  our  young  peo- 
ple conscription.  Our  enemies  will  re- 
spect us  more  for  that,  and  our  ability  to 
defend  ourselves  militarily  will  be  en- 
hanced, not  diminished. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Lloyd  ) . 

D   1400 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  in 
support  of  the  draft,  and  I  am  sorry  to  be 
m  that  position  because  I  also  support 
the  national  youth  service  situation.  But 
we  have  to  do  something,  and  we  have  to 
do  it  now. 

We  have  very  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  which  have  to  be  manned,  and 
we  are  inadequately  manning  them.  I 
wish  there  were  another  way  to  go  other 
than  the  way  we  are  now  forced  into  go- 
ing because  of  a  world  sitaution.  but  that 
is  exactly  where  we  are.  I  am  really  sorry 
that  this  country  does  not  have  an  op- 
tion. 

I  think  that  the  option  that  has  been 
presented  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  McCloskey'. 
is  the  correct  one.  but  we  no  longer  have 
that  as  an  option,  and  we  must  man  the 
armed  services,  the  weapons  systems,  and 
the  whole  bulwark  of  the  defense  of  the 
United  Slates  with  what  we  can  man  it 
now.  I  am  .sorry  to  tell  young  people.  "Oh. 
it  is  okay :  you  can  go  back  into  the  same 
unfair  system  that  I  and  many  others 
have  participated  in,  but  that  is  the  way 
it  is.  folks." 

The  freedom  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, the  prerogatives  that  we  have  en- 
joyed, the  good  things  of  life  here  in  the 
United  States  unfortunately — or  better 
yet  fortunately — have  to  be  paid  for,  and 
this  i.s  one  of  the  ways  that  we  pay  for 
them.  I  have  been  beaten,  by  the  way.  on 
many  of  the  issues  I  have  fought  for  very 
hard  in  the  committee. 

For  instance.  I  think  women  should  be 
considered  as  well  as  men,  but  that  is  not 
the  issue.  The  issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  we  need  a  draft  to  meet  the  demands 
cf  the  defen.';e  of  thic  country.  I  submit 
to  the  Members  the  answer  is  a  clear  and 
unwaivering  ""yes." 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
no  House  Joint  Resolution  521  is  a  diffi- 
cult one.  As  usual  the  question,  in  this 
instance  registration,  is  not  framed  in 
the  exact  way  that  each  Member  would 
prefer.  To  a  great  extent  the  vote  is 
symbolic,  and  symbols  are  always  tricky. 

The  President  has  said  we  need  regis- 
tration. But  his  argumentation  leaves 
the  impression  that  he  thinks  we  need 
it  to  send  a  message  rather  than  for  our 
own  defen.se.  I  believe  a  clearer  message 
would  be  sent  by  a  firm  foreign  policy, 
attention  to  our  alliances,  and  a  ra- 
tional long  term  defense  spending  policy. 
In  all  of  these  areas,  the  administration 
has  fallen  on  its  face. 

While  it  may  be  a  good  symbol,  I  am 
not  sure  that  this  partial,  restricted  reg- 
istration represents  good  defense  policy. 
I  am  afraid  the  President  will  rely  on  this 
symbol  instead  of  a  real  policy. 

This  incomplete  registration  scheme 
docs  not  cla.ss*fy.  nor  examine.  It  applies 
only  to  a  small  age  group  of  males.  It  will 
soon  be  obsolete  even  as  an  address  list 
in  our  mobile  society.  It  is  hard  to  see 
that  it  will  be  much  of  a  time-saver  in 
case  of  need  for  mobilizat'on.  In  fact,  it 
does  not  look  at  all  like  a  real  registra- 
tion effort. 


I  am  inclined  to  support  a  compre- 
hensive registration  effort  if  the  Presi- 
dent feels  it  is  necessary,  but  first  I  would 
like  the  President  to  make  a  solid  effort 
to  make  the  volunteer  service  work.  We 
do  not  need  a  lot  of  raw  recruits.  We 
need  to  recruit,  and  retain,  skilled  people 
to  make  our  defense  systems  work. 

If  we  do  our  best  to  create  a  skilled 
Volunteer  Force,  it  may  not  be  necessary 
to  go  to  registration.  I  hope  the  Presi- 
dent will  devote  the  some  energies  to 
making  the  volunteer  military  work  well 
that  he  has  given  to  trying  to  pass  this 
symbolic  registration  scheme. 

But,  for  now.  I  will  vote  against  this 
resolution.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  serious 
registration  effort.  It  does  not  serve  cur- 
rent needs:  it  appears  to  save  little  time 
in  case  of  a  need  for  full  mobilization. 
I  hope  for  better  leadership  in  the 
future  from  the  President  in  defense 
matters  than  this  proposal.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  521. 
which  provides  the  necessary  funds  to 
begin  draft  registration  of  young  men  on 
a  limited  basis  later  this  year. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  remain  firmly 
opposed  to  a  peacetime  draft.  Further, 
President  Carter  has  assured  us  that  he 
shares  this  support  for  an  All-'Volunteer 
Armed  Forces  The  legislation  being  con- 
sidered today  in  no  way  contradicts  that 
policy.  In  fact,  the  resolution  clearly 
states  that  none  of  the  funds  made  avail- 
able shall  be  used  for  instituting  the 
draft.  When  announcing  his  decision  to 
renew  registration.  President  Carter  em- 
phasized that  it  "is  in  no  sense  a  move 
away  from  the  Volunteer  Force." 

Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution. 
$13.3  million  of  already  appropriated  fis- 
cal year  1980  funds  from  a  U.S.  Air  Force 
military  personnel  account  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Selective  Service  System. 
The  funds  would  be  used  to  begin  the 
peacetime  registration  of  19-  and  20- 
year-old  males  within  the  next  few 
months. 

The  registrants  would  be  required  to 
simply  report  to  their  local  Post  Offices 
to  fill  out  brief  forms  sometime  this  sum- 
mer. They  would  not  take  physical  ex- 
aminations and  would  :iot  be  classified 
into  le-vels  of  eligibility  for  the  draft.  The 
plan  is  merely  a  standby  measure  in- 
tended to  enhance  our  military  prepared- 
ness in  the  event  of  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  consistently 
opposed  efforts  to  reimpose  Selective 
Service  registration.  However,  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  the 
Iranian  hostage  situation  have  made  it 
necessary  to  reevaluate  our  military 
strength,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on 
military  manpower  and  preparedness. 
After  close  scrutiny  of  the  many  vari- 
ables involved.  I  am  convinced  of  the 
need  to  implement  the  President's  plan 
to  register  young  men. 

First.  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
military's  failure  to  meet  recruiting  goals. 
Only  one  out  of  the  four  service  branches 
was  able  to  meet  their  recruiting  quota 
for  all  of  fiscal  year  1979.  and  based  on 
new  stati.stics.  the  trend  appears  to  be 
only  slightly  improved  for  the  early  part 
of  fiscal  year  1980,  This  represents  a  se- 


rious deficiency  in  our  Nations  overall 
defense  capability. 

Second,  we  must  demonstrate  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  are  prepared  to  defend  against 
aggressive  actions  that  threaten  our  own 
national  security  and  world  peace.  The 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  repre- 
sents blatant  act  of  aggression  and  ar- 
rogance. The  United  States,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  President,  has  retali- 
ated effectively  and  strongly,  making 
clear  our  resolve  as  a  nation.  These  steps 
have  included  an  increase  in  necessary 
defense  spending,  restricting  the  sale  of 
grain  and  high  technology  products  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  seeking  to  prevent 
the  summer  Olympics  from  being  held 
in  Moscow, 

Registration  for  the  draft  is  another 
important  element  in  our  overall  re- 
sponse to  Soviet  aggression.  In  the  words 
of  President  Carter: 

This  step,  along  with  the  others  we  have 
taken,  displays  our  commitment  to  peace 
and  our  readiness  to  defend  It 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  simple  fact  is, 
peace  is  only  assured  through  the 
strength  of  our  National  Defense  Sys- 
tem. It  is  in  the  name  of  national 
security  and  world  peace  that  I  fully 
support  the  President's  responsible  ac- 
tion calling  for  a  limited  registration 
plan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
allowing  the  implementation  of  this 
plan  by  voting  in  favor  of  House  Joint 
Resolution    521.» 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
none  of  the  evidence  available  so  far  has 
convinced  me  that  registration  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time.  However,  I  do  favor 
improving  the  existing  mechanism  for 
registering  young  people,  should  the  need 
arise. 

Yet,  just  last  September,  the  White 
House  OfiBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
<OMB»  stated  that  "peacetime  registra- 
tion is  not  needed  to  assure  adequate 
military  manpower  in  a  future  mobiliza- 
tion." The  OMB  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Selective  Jervice  System  has  developed 
"a  perfectly  feasible  plan"  to  register 
people  after  an  emergency  is  declared 
rather  than  before. 

Even  the  Selective  Service  itself,  in  its 
January  15  report  to  the  White  House, 
recommended  that  immediate  registra- 
tion should  not  be  reinstituted. 

Recently,  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee  expressed  a 
similar  view.  The  subcommittee  refused 
to  approve  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
President's  plan,  pointing  out  that  the 
Carter  proposal  would  only  save  7  days 
time  if  an  emergency  arose,  and  it  would 
cost  an  additional  $14  million. 

The  plan  presented  in  February  by 
President  Carter  requires  young  people 
at  the  age  of  18  to  register  their  names, 
addresses,  birth  dates,  and  social  security 
numbers.  Registrants  would  be  encour- 
aged to  keep  their  addresses  up  to  date. 
but  there  would  be  no  program  to  enforce 
this  policy. 

In  the  event  of  war,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  would  use  its  registration  list 
to  send  induction  notices  to  20-year-olds, 
the  age  group  subject  to  earliest  induc- 
tion. In  other  words,  orders  would  be 
issued  to  people  who  had  signed  up  2 
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years  earUer.  The  18-  to  20-year-old 
population  is  among  the  most  mobile  in 
the  country,  and  a  very  large  percentage 


to  a  draft  which  is  not  warranted  under 
present  circumstances. 

The  use  of  peacetime  draft  and  its  sys- 
tems as  an  instrument  of  foreien  Dollcv 


substantive  to  increase  retention  rates 
among  pilots,  mechanics,  petty  officers, 
and  other  critical  skill  areas  in  the  mili- 
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totally  impractical.  We  do  not  know  what 
our  resources  are  and  because  of  the 
Privacy  Act  there  is  no  other  way  to  de- 


service  by  assuming  that  they  will  run 
for  the  hills.  For  the  present,  however. 
I  think   that  we,   as   lawmakers,   must 


Mass  registration  can  be  accomplished 
if  our  machinery  is  in  order.  In  1917.  we 
registered  10  million  in  1  dav.  in  1940  we 
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years  earUer.  The  18-  to  20-year-ol(i 
population  is  among  the  most  mobile  in 
the  country,  and  a  very  large  percentage 
of  these  addresses  would  be  obsolete  after 
2  years.  The  sending  of  thousands  of  in- 
duction notices  to  old  addresses,  in  my 
opinion,  would  be  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  and  money. 

On  the  other  hand,  America  has  had 
great  success  with  the  use  of  rapid  1-day 
registration  in  the  face  of  a  mOitary 
emergency.  When  America  entered 
World  War  I,  we  registered  10  million 
men  on  a  single  day — June  4.  1917.  We 
registered  16  million  men  on  a  single 
day — October  16,  1940,  during  World 
Warn. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  Civil  Liberties,  and  the  Admin- 
istration of  Justice.  I  am  very  concerned 
by  the  failure  of  the  administration  to 
address  the  impact  that  such  a  plan 
would  have  on  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem and  the  Federal  courts,  as  well  as 
the  civil  liberties  ramifications  of  the 
program.  Testifying  at  a  hearing  held 
last  week  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Courts 
and  Civil  Liberties  on  the  issue  of  draft 
registration,  the  former  Director  of  the 
Selective  Service.  Curtis  Tarr.  testified 
that— 

I  foresee  the  possibility  of  evasion  by 
large  numbers  that  would  overwhelm  the 
agencies  for  law  enforcement  and  the  Judi- 
ciary A  law  chat  cannot  be  enforced  surely 
Ls  worse  than  no  law  at  all  The  minimum 
step  that  should  be  taken  by  Congress  would 
be  to  set  new  and  reasonable  penalties  for 
non-compliance  that  might  have  some 
chance   for  application   by   the   courts. 

Ultimately,  however,  only  those  laws  that 
will  be  supported  by  most  of  the  people  to 
whom  they  apply  will  be  sound  laws  for  the 
nation  Until  the  danger  to  our  society  seems 
clear  and  urgent  to  the  youth  of  America, 
we  Invite  lawlessness  In  attempting  to  force 
a  compliance  that  .seems  unjust  I  speak, 
therefore.  In  an  attempt  to  prevent  what  I 
believe  could  be  a  serious  error  In  national 
policy 

I  know  that  those  who  favor  imme- 
diate registration  argue  that  registration 
would  be  viewed  as  a  symbolic  gesture  of 
America's  strength.  However,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  peacetime  registra- 
tion is  an  empty  symbol.  It  adds  nothing 
to  the  speed  of  American  mobilization 
in  the  event  of  war  It  will  not  send  a 
meaningful  message  to  the  Russians,  but 
it  may  mislead  the  American  people  into 
thinking  that  something  meaningful  has 
been  done. 

But  something  can  be  done  right  away. 
The  strengthening  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  from  so-called  deep  standby 
status  to  an  active  functioning  unit  is  a 
meaningful  step  in  the  right  direction. 
I  think  we  should  have  the  mechanism 
in  place  should  the  need  for  registration 
arrive,  and  I  think  that  this  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  supporting  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Subcommittee  for  revitalizing 
the  Selective  Service  System  at  a  cost  of 
$4.7  million.* 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose 
registration  at  this  time.  The  volunteer 
forces  appear  to  be  adequate  for  our 
present  needs.  I  believe  that  reinstitution 
of  registration  could  very  quickly  lead 


to  a  draft  which  is  not  warranted  under 
present  circumstances. 

The  use  of  peacetime  draft  and  its  sys- 
tems as  an  instnunent  of  foreign  policy 
is  not  only  inappropriate,  it  offends  the 
basic  principles  which  our  country  repre- 
sents. 

When  our  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
Constitution  considered  the  issue  of  a 
national  military  force,  they  agreed  that 
Congress  should  have  the  power  to  "raise 
armies."  They  never  anticipated  those 
armies    would    be   conscripted. 

Compulsory  registration  to  meet  an 
unconstitutional  end,  peacetime  con- 
scription is  itself  a  violation  of  both  due 
process  and  our  Constitution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  to  provide  $13.3  million 
to  restore  the  Selective  Service.* 
•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  521, 
which  would  transfer  $133  million  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  defense  budget  to  fund 
registration  for  possible  military  service 
of  19-  and  20-year-old  men  and  women. 
When  the  President  proposed  registra- 
tion in  his  state  of  the  Union  address 
last  Januarj',  he  said  it  was  necessary  to 
"send  a  message"  to  the  Soviet  Union 
following  the  Russian  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  agreed  then,  and  I  agree  now,  that 
America  must  show — in  the  clearest  pos- 
sible terms — our  willingness  and  ability 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  defend  our 
interests  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Regis- 
tration however,  demonstrates  nothing 
to  our  adversaries,  or  our  allies.  In  fact, 
it  sends  the  wrong  message  by  indicating 
that  America  is  unwilling  to  face  up  to 
the  real  challenge  of  maintaining  a 
strong  defense. 

News  reports  in  recent  weeks  have 
increased  public  awareness  of  the  plight 
of  our  underpaid  military  personnel. 
Soldiers  and  sailors  and  their  famihes 
live  in  substandard  homes  and  apart- 
ments. Many  cannot  afford  groceries 
without  the  help  of  food  stamps.  When 
transferred  by  their  service,  military 
persormel  often  must  pay  a  substantial 
portion  of  their  moving  expenses.  The 
problems  of  America's  military  men  and 
women  have  been  swept  under  the  rug 
and  as  a  result,  trained  and  experienced 
personnel  are  leaving  the  service.  Critical 
skill  areas  that  require  lengthy  training 
are  desperately  short  of  personnel,  and 
America's  military  preparedness— and 
overall  capability — is  undermined. 

Registration  will  not  solve  this,  the 
most  critical  problem  of  America's  de- 
fense. And  neither  will  a  draft.  No  18- 
year-old  inductee  can  fly  a  fighter,  or  fix 
a  tank,  or  operate  a  sophisticated  radar 
system  without  years  of  training.  We 
need  career  personnel  for  a  strong  de- 
fense— not  computer  lists  of  names  or 
draftees. 

By  failing  to  address  the  career  per- 
sonnel problem,  registration  provides  a 
false  sense  of  security  to  the  American 
people.  But  it  will  not  fool  the  Russians. 
They  know  how  long  it  takes  to  train 
today's  soldier,  and  they  know  that  this 
is  the  weakness  in  the  American  defense 
establishment. 

We  will  not  send  any  sort  of  a  message 
to  the  Russians  until  we  do  something 


substantive  to  increase  retention  rates 
among  pilots,  mechanics,  petty  officers, 
and  other  critical  skill  areas  in  the  mili- 
tary. This  wUl  mean  higher  pay,  better 
benefits,  bonuses  and  allowances,  and 
ijetter  conditions,  for  military  persormel. 
And  some  respect  would  not  hurt,  either. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  House 
Joint  Resolution  521.  and  to  act  posi- 
tively to  strengthen  America's  defense  • 
•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  gradu- 
ally the  world  is  becoming  Communist, 
for  want  of  a  credible  blocking  force. 
Few  of  our  aUies  or  the  nonalined  coun- 
tries today  believe  the  United  States  has 
sufficient  strength  or  resolve  to  halt  the 
insidious  encroachments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba.  In  time  our  Nation 
could  well  be  isolated,  a  second-rate 
nation,  if  we  do  not  make  some  neces- 
sary moves.  We  talk  big.  but  act  timidly. 
I  just  finished  a  tour  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
States  and  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  committee  talked  to  leaders  of  those 
countries.  We  found  that  generally  these 
countries  like  America  and  the  American 
way.  But  their  faith  and  trust  has  been 
shaken.  They  find  us  weak,  and  some 
are  afraid  to  evidence  too  strongly  their 
friendship  toward  America  lest  they  an- 
tagonize the  Soviets. 

They  fear  the  Soviets  far  more  than 
they  have  faith  in  our  resolve  and 
strength,  like  it  or  not,  we  are  and  have 
been  and  must  be  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Historically,  the  last  40  years,  our 
country  has  been  the  factor  preventing 
the  suppression  and  subjugation  of  many 
freedom-loving  nations  of  the  world.  If 
we  go  down  or  fade,  they  go  down.  Now. 
for  the  first  time  in  25  years,  the  So- 
viets have  snapped  their  fingers  and 
physically  invaded  to  subdue  another  na- 
tion, killing  its  head  of  state.  We  are 
virtually  impotent  to  change  this  course. 
The  imprisonment  of  American  hostages 
in  Iran  has  made  us  look  vacillating  and 
pusillanimous.  A  mobilization  exercise 
named  "nifty  nugget"  was  recently  run 
and  shows  how  terribly  we  missed  our 
mobilization  goals,  and  the  world  knows 
it.  especially  the  Soviets. 

What  does  it  take  to  convince  you 
that  our  country  is  in  true  danger  abroad 
and  that  the  fabric  of  unity  is  tearing 
apart  because  few  believe  in  the  will 
and  strength  of  the  United  States?  The 
American  people  know  this,  as  the  polls 
.show.  The  American  people  are  demand- 
ing strength,  yet  some  of  you  pay  more 
heed  to  a  few  dissident  voices  on  cam- 
puses, who  reap  the  privileges  of  free- 
dom but  are  not  willing  to  turn  a  fist  to 
preserve  freedom.  We  know  our  dread- 
ful shortages  of  500.000  men  in  the  in- 
dividual Ready  Reserve,  and  130,000  to 
180,000  short  in  the  National  Guard 
and  Active  Reserves.  During  an  emer- 
gency, a  time  of  panic,  is  no  time  to  tr\' 
to  set  up  the  machinery  and  register. 
The  clear  testimony  before  the  Person- 
nel Subcommittee  is  that  we  would  cut 
off  2  to  3  months'  critical  time  for 
mobilization  by  having  peacetime  reg- 
istration. 

General  Rogers.  Commander  of  Euro- 
pean Forces,  said  it  would  save  3  months 
on  mobilization.  The  7-13  days  claimed 
by  some  as  saving  is  a  dream,  a  farce. 
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totally  impractical.  We  do  not  know  what 
our  resources  are  and  because  of  the 
Privacy  Act  there  is  no  other  way  to  de- 
velop a  list  except  by  direct  registration. 

In  this  dangerous  world  only  three  of 
the  major  countries  do  not  have  a  draft, 
much  less  a  registration:  the  United 
States  of  America,  England,  and 
Canada.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  err  on  the 
side  of  safety,  and  register  now? 
There  may  be  no  second  chances, 
and  while  th.s  step  is  for  self-preserva- 
tion, and  not  just  to  send  signals,  there 
certainly  could  be  no  better  evidence  of 
the  resolve  of  America  to  remain  strong, 
that  her  citizens  stand  behind  freedom, 
and  will  not  tolerate  further  foreign  en- 
croachment. In  this  way  peace  can  be 
preserved  and  foreign  adventurism 
averted.* 

•  Mr.  DEXON.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  521. 
when  the  issue  of  peacetime  registration 
surfaced  last  September  during  debate 
on  the  Defense  Authorization  Act,  ad- 
ministration spokespersons  '  Harold 
Brown  and  James  Mclntyre)  expressed 
the  sentiment  that  registration  was  not 
necessary. 

Since  that  time,  with  the  events  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan,  the  American 
public  has  witnessed  a  360-degree  rever- 
sal in  the  administration's  stance  on 
peacetime  registration. 

The  Selective  Service  report  endorsed 
the  concept  of  registration  following  dec- 
laration of  a  national  emergency,  but  is 
now  said  to  have  been  an  "in-house 
working  paper."  and  that  its  recommen- 
dations "were  overly  optimistic."  This  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  weeks  of  re- 
search went  into  the  preparation  of  this 
report. 

Last  Thursday,  when  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  voted  to  trans- 
fer funds  from  the  military  personnel- 
Air  Force  budget,  an  unprecedented 
move  in  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess. I  voted  against  it.  Not  because  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  registration  but 
rather,  because  there  are  too  many  ques- 
tions that  remain  unanswered. 

Specifically,  what  will  be  done  about 
the  problem  of  noncompliance  by  the 
young  men  required  to  register  if  we  ap- 
prove this  resolution  today?  Will  they  be 
prosecuted?  Will  they  face  imprison- 
ment? Will  our  judicial  system  be  able 
to  handle  the  potential  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  who  will  re- 
fuse to  register?  These  and  other  ques- 
tions must  be  addressed.  To  date,  they 
have  not. 

Of  paramount  concern  to  me  is  the 
divisiveness  that  will  undoubtedly  occur 
if  we  permit  registration  to  begin.  The 
American  people  are  still  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  Vietnam.  Registration  to  them 
means  only  one  thing — a  return  to  con- 
scription. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  reg- 
istration is  synonvmous  with  patriotism 
and.  that  those  who  oppose  registration 
are  unpatriotic.  But  I  submit  that  this  is- 
sue has  very  little  to  do  with  patriotism. 
In  fact,  I  am  confident  that  should  a 
need  for  mobilization  occur,  induction 
stations  throughout  the  country  will  be 
flooded,  with  willing  volunteers. 

We  do  our  young  people  a  great  dis- 


service by  assuming  that  they  will  run 
for  the  hills.  For  the  present,  however. 
I  think  that  we.  as  lawmakers,  must 
examine  the  impact  that  registration 
will  have  on  the  stability  of  our  young 
people  in  this  country. 

Can  we  as  Americans  afford  to  go 
through  another  decade  of  antiwar 
demonstrations  where  we  witnessed  a 
nation  torn  by  strife  and  turmoil? 

If  we  move  to  begin  registration.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  will  make  an  unfortunate 
statement  which  is.  that  symbolism 
means  more  than  our  own  nation- 
al interest  and.  our  right  to  individual 
freedom.  Until  a  national  emergency  is 
declared,  we  should  not  begin  any  sys- 
tem of  draft  registration.  Too  many 
questions  remain  unanswered  and  th? 
costs  far  outweigh  any  benefits  which 
can  be  derived  from  this  empty  gesture. 

I  strongly  urge  the  defeat  of  this  reso- 
lution at  this  time.* 

•  Mr.  CLAY,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today  wh'ch  proposes  to  fund 
the  Selective  Service  System  and  permit 
the  institution  of  a  military  draft  regis- 
tration during  peacetime.  President  Car- 
ter has  proposed  a  premobilization  draft 
registration  plan  which  is  both  political- 
ly and  militarily  unnecessary.  Draft 
registration  is  a  drastic  and  irrational 
attempt  to  extinguish  the  fears  which 
have  been  introduced  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent world  events.  But,  the  administra- 
tion's plan  is  both  an  overreaction  and 
an  oversimplification  of  the  realities, 
the  complexities  of  our  Nation's  current 
role  in  foreign  affairs  cannot  be  solved 
by  scattering  $13  million  to  the  wind. 

Instituting  a  premobilization  military 
draft  registration  plan  is  highly  unfeasi- 
ble and  totally  impracticable  when  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  such  a  program  is 
considered.  For  an  extra  $13  million  dol- 
lars we  can  expect  to  have  draftees  to 
their  training  centers  about  7  days  ear- 
lier than  with  a  regular  draft  registra- 
tion program.  It  takes  the  militarj'  6 
months  to  train  a  new  recruit,  so.  at 
best,  premobilization  promises  only  to 
delay  the  immediate  effects  of  a  draftee 
backlog.  And.  we  can  only  expect  to  get 
these  new  recruits  to  their  training  cen- 
ters early  if  the  Selective  Service  System 
manages  to  maintain  current  addresses 
on  those  who  are  registered. 

The  18-  to  20-year  old  population  is 
the  most  mobile  in  our  country,  and  yet 
we  are  suggesting  that  these  individuals 
register  for  the  military  draft  years  be- 
fore the  draft  is  instituted.  I  would  not 
want  to  imagine  the  time  and  expense 
which  would  be  required  to  keep  these 
records  up  to  date  and  insure  that  the 
premobilization  plan  adheres  to  schedule. 

The  Pentagon's  mobilization  require- 
ments call  for  100.000  men  within  60  days 
after  mobilization  begins,  premobiliza- 
tion would  bring  these  individuals  in 
within  28  days  and  postregistration  would 
bring  them  in  within  35  days.  Yet,  the 
Pentagon  admits  that  it  would  have,  at 
most,  only  70,000  to  80.000  training  slots 
available  within  30  days  of  the  date  of 
mobilization.  Given  this  picture,  why  are 
we  considering  a  premobilization  plan 
which  will  effectively  accelerate  this 
backlog  of  draftees? 


Mass  registration  can  be  accomplished 
if  our  machinery  is  in  order.  In  1917.  we 
registered  10  million  in  1  day.  in  1940  we 
registered  over  16  million  draftees  in  1 
day,  and  we  registered  all  of  these  in- 
dividuals without  the  aid  of  the  com- 
puter. If  a  military-  draft  ever  becomes 
a  necessity,  past  experience  has  proven 
our  ability  to  conduct  an  effective  draft 
registration  program. 

In  the  meantime,  restoring  the  mili- 
tary draft,  or  a  form  of  universal  regis- 
tration during  peacetime  would  consti- 
tute a  criminal  waste  of  money  and  a 
critical  intrusion  on  the  privacy  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  Even  the  Soviets  are 
aware  that  premobilization  registration 
is  a  meaningless  symbol  since  it  wnll  be 
only  marginally,  if  at  all.  effective  in  ex- 
panding the  U.S.  military  power  in  a 
crisis  situation.  Saving  a  few  days  will 
not  change  the  balance  of  forces  between 
two  superpowers. 

Today  our  Government  is  engaged  in 
a  bitter  struggle  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
flation and  control  Government  expendi- 
tures. It  is  true  that  the  bill  before  us 
permits  a  transfer  of  funds  and  not  a 
new  level  of  authorization.  But,  the  prin- 
ciple lesson  remains  the  same  When  will 
our  Government  face  the  reality  that 
spending  money,  by  itself,  does  not  solve 
problems?  Premobilization  draft  regis- 
tration will  cost  over  .*13  million  and  will 
not  change  the  face  of  our  foreign  prob- 
lems. The  bill  before  us  today  is  another 
in  the  line  of  tried  and  failed  methods 
of  Government  problem-solving.  When 
all  other  methods  appear  inappropriate, 
we  throw  money  at  a  problem  in  the 
hopes  that  it  will  solve  itself.  A  pseudo 
draft  registration  program  will  not  make 
our  Nation  more  defense  prepared.  We 
will  only  be  more  secure  and  defense  pre- 
pared when  we  face  the  realities  of  our 
current  situation  and  the  world  in  which 
we  live. 

Draft  registration  during  peactime 
would  be  a  serious  wsiste  of  resources. 
For  far  less  cost,  the  Selective  Service 
System  could  develop  a  post  mobilization 
draft  registration  plan  which  is  both 
military  effective  and  cost  efficient.* 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, if  reinstatement  of  the  draft,  or 
even  registration  for  the  draft,  is  insti- 
tuted, young  Americans  will  feel  a  resent- 
ment unknown  since  the  Vietnam  war. 

To  disrupt  a  young  man's  education, 
or  career,  for  even  the  best  of  reasons 
is  a  serious  matter.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  my  colleagues  associated 
with  bringing  back  the  draft  will  suffer 
demonstrations  and  organized  voting 
campaigns  against  them.  The  educa- 
tional community  will  be  extremely  ac- 
tive. Already  there  are  anticipated 
campus  antidraf  t  rallies  that  have  drawn 
1,000  or  more  students.  Antidraf ters  will 
be  single-issue  people  par  excellence. 
Many  parents  will  often  shed  light  on 
their  unhappiness  about  having  their 
children  pulled  off  into  the  Army.  There 
will  be  immense  effects. 

Because  registration  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  draft;  it  is  all  a  part  of 
the  same  program.  The  peacetime  draft 
is  more  characteristic  of  a  totalitarian 
system  than  of  a  free  society.  It  is  a 
system  of  involuntary  servitude. 
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If  we  had  not  had  the  draft,  we  would 
never  have  been  at  war  for  the  length 
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needs  conscription  to  attain  this  condi- 
tion and  keep  it,  I  will  support  legisla- 


tion *^  f^ 
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to  enable  it  to  respond  effectively  to  an 
emergency  are  going  to  be  available  no 
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numbers,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  would 
come  forward  on  a  voluntary  basis. 


Here.  I  must  admit  candidly  that  draft 
registration  affects  my  family  and  me 


American  hostages  still  are  being  held 
captive  in  our  Embassv  in  Tehran   thpir 
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If  we  had  not  had  the  draft,  we  would 
never  have  been  at  war  for  the  length 
of  time  we  were  in  Vietnam.  As  long  as 
each  President  had  that  unlimited  sup- 
ply of  manpower,  he  could  sustain  that 
policy  without  a  congressional  declara- 
tion of  war.  A  draft  is  not  the  proper 
means  of  responding  to  an  international 
emergency.  The  1.3  million  Reserve 
Force  is  for  that  They  are  trained.  A 
draft  should  t>e  used  only  to  sustain  a 
military  commitment  in  protracted  in- 
ternational conflict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  histor- 
ically. I  have  been  against  military  con- 
scription. But.  I  do  believe  that  the  true 
vulnerability  of  America  today  lies  not 
with  our  lack  of  military  manpower  or 
arms,  it  lies  with  our  massive  depend- 
ence upon  energ>-  imports,  our  inflation, 
and  our  underproductive  economy. 

I  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support  appropriations  for  militarj-  pay 
increases  and  for  increased  fringe  bene- 
fits. I  have  supported  the  retention  of 
men  in  the  Reserves  in  the  past  when 
efforts  have  been  made  to  reduce  the 
numbers.  Consistently.  I  have  supported 
everything  that  could  be  justified  to 
strengthen  the  Volunteer  and  Reserve 
programs. 

This  Nation  was  founded  to  serve  the 
people,  not  vice  versa.  To  believe  that 
we  are  serving  the  Nation  only  when  we 
are  in  uniform  is  ridiculous.  A  school- 
teacher, a  nurse,  a  farmer,  or  anybody 
in  a  legitimate  pursuit  is  serving  the  Na- 
tion. A  coercive,  mandatory'  service  to 
the  state  is  one  basis  of  totalitarianism 

I  oppose  the  approval  of  draft  regis- 
tration at  this  time  and  urge  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  reject  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  MOORE  Mr.  Chairman.  House 
Joint  Resolution  521  authorizes  $13.3 
million  to  fund  the  Selective  Service 
System  registering  young  men  for  place- 
ment on  a  list  we  are  told  would  be  used 
as  the  source  of  military  manpower 
should  the  draft  be  renewed  at  some  fu- 
ture point  in  time.  This  measure  does 
not  debate  the  issues  of  draft  renewal, 
the  status  of  the  Volunteer  Army,  the 
200.000  personnel  needed  to  meet  Re- 
serve Force  requirements,  our  poor  re- 
tention of  skilled  personnel  or  a  host  of 
other  questions  that  .should  be  consid- 
ered at  the  .same  time  the  issue  of  re- 
quiring under  penalty,  young  men  to 
register  for  an  unspecified  but  implied 
purpose  is  aired. 

These  omitted  issues  identify  the  de- 
gree and  type  of  deficiencies  that  exist 
now  and  will  face  us  in  the  future.  Once 
identified  and  aired,  answers  can  be 
given  to  whether  registration  is  needed 
at  all.  at  what  time  and  to  what  degree 
a  draft  .should  be  considered,  and  if  we 
can  avoid  a  draft — and  thus  registra- 
tion— if  other  corrective  action  is  taken 
to  resolve  our  military  personnel  prob- 
lems. I  simply  object  to  the  isolation  of 
the  issue  of  registration  as  it  becomes 
distorted  and  unclear. 

I  have  consistently  voted  for  the  most 
comprehensive  and  modem  military  ar- 
senal argued  on  the  House  floor  as  well 
as  means  to  improve  the  volunteer  mili- 
tary. I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  a  national 
defense  second  to  none.  If  this  Nation 


needs  conscription  to  attain  this  condi- 
tion and  keep  it.  I  will  support  legisla- 
tion to  fund  registration  and  to  renew 
the  draft.  In  doing  so.  I  want  to  vote  in 
the  presence  of  hard  and  reliable  evi- 
dence relating  to  our  militan.-  manpower 
and  be  able  to  select  among  all  remedies 
to  our  manpower  problems. 

Registration,  as  brought  to  the  floor  in 
the  form  of  House  Joint  Resolution  521 
answers  absolutely  nothing  and  does  ab- 
solutely nothing.  Moreover,  it  leaves  in 
the  minds  of  young  Americans  the  gnaw- 
ing thought  that  the  draft  is  inevitable 
and  their  plans  and  lives  should  begin  to 
be  adjusted  accordingly.  I  do  not  want  to 
force  this  uncertainty  upwn  our  young 
Americans  as  they  are  entitled  to  a  de- 
cision from  us  as  to  whether  there  will 
be  or  not  be  a  draft.  This  measure  does 
not  address  the  real  issue  of  what  to  do 
about  our  current  manpower  problems. 
It  is  but  an  expensive  and  presently 
worthless  symbolic  action.  We  do  not 
need  symbols,  we  need  action  on  the 
real  issue. • 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  House 
Joint  Resolution  521.  the  transfer  of 
funds  for  selective  service,  is  unneces- 
sary, duplicative,  and  irrelevant.  Pre- 
mobilization  registration  has  been  re- 
jected twice  before  by  the  House  last  fall. 
As  a  symbol  of  national  resolve,  it  was 
rejected  decisively  on  those  two  votes.  As 
another  attempt  to  create  an  illusory 
political  symbol,  draft  registration 
should  be  rejected  again. 

Registration  does  nothing  to  increase 
our  Nation's  military  preparedness,  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Armed  Forces  man- 
power, or  save  the  taxpayers'  money.  Af- 
ter opposing  draft  registration  last  year. 
President  Carter  has  decided  he  needs 
this  new  symbol.  That  is  unfortunate  be- 
cause the  Nation,  and  most  of  all  its  19- 
and  20-year-old  male  youth,  do  not  need 
this  empty  and  potentially  harmful 
symbolism. 

Mandatory  registration  creates  a  new 
category  of  criminal  offenders  for  failure 
to  register.  With  the  prospect  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  felonies  annually, 
the  negative  impact  on  constitutional 
rights,  civil  liberties,  and  the  criminal 
justice  system  would  be  ma.ssive.  Manda- 
tory registration  also  opens  the  way  for 
incremental  return  to  the  draft.  We  know 
that  this  is  the  Pentagon's  strategy.  For 
all  of  these  reasons.  I  unequivocably  re- 
ject House  Joint  Resolution  521.» 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  mandatory  draft  regis- 
tration and  to  support  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver >  to 
earmark  these  funds  for  voluntary  regis- 
tration only. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Selective  Services 
own  study  of  January  16.  1980.  demon- 
strates that  postmobilization  registra- 
tion can  meet  and  can  exceed  all  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  manpower  re- 
quirements in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

In  response  to  the  contention  that 
registration  is  needed  now  to  avoid  a 
time  loss  during  an  emergency,  it  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  millions  of  men 
were  registered  in  a  .single  dav  at  the 
beginning  of  World  Wars  I  and  II  The 
funds  needed  to  bring  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice out  of  its  deep  standby  position  and 


to  enable  it  to  respond  effectively  to  an 
emergency  are  going  to  be  available  no 
matter  what  happens  to  mandatory 
registration. 

I  oppose  the  committee  amendment 
to  add  yet  more  funds — approximately 
$8.5  million — for  the  purpose  of  insti- 
tuting mandatory  registration.  I  support 
the  contention  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  expressed  as  recently  as  Janu- 
ary 16.  1980.  that — 

The  postmobUlzatlon  option  Is  by  far  the 
most  cost  effective,  and  least  Intrusive,  and 
Is  the  option  chcsen  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice. 

The  fact  is  that  mandatory  registra- 
tion would  not  improve  our  military 
capacity.  What  will  be  the  benefits  of 
going  through  this  exercise?  A  list  of 
names  and  addre.sses  will  be  produced. 
The  addresses  wili  be  subject  to  frequent 
change  as  young  people  move  about  the 
country  in  the  cour.se  of  pursuing  their 
education  or  their  careers 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  will  not 
deceive  the  Soviets  into  thinking  that 
we  are  taking  an  effective  step  to  bolster 
our  defense.  On  the  contrary,  we  may  be 
doing  wor.se.  We  may  be  deceiving  our- 
selves. The  draft  will  not  supply  the  mili- 
tary with  the  .skilled,  experienced  per- 
sonnel it  is  seeking— the  people  we  need 
badly  now  and  for  whom  we  will  have  an 
even  greater  need  in  time  of  war.  Only 
adequate  compensation — financial  and 
otherwise— for  our  Active  Duty  and  Re- 
serve Forces  will  provide  us  with  the 
people  we  need. 

It  is  significant  that  both  President 
Ford  and  Governor  Reagan  have  voiced 
their  opposition  to  mandatory  registra- 
tion. I  share  their  views:  If  we  need  to 
improve  our  defense  capabilities,  we 
should  start  by  beefing  up  our  Active 
Duty  Forces  and  our  capability  to  re- 
spond to  an  emergency  through  our  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  systems. 

Governor  Reagan,  in  a  January  1980 
statement  on  conscription,  stated: 

I  oppose  the  institution  of  a  standby  regis- 
tration system — only  in  a  national  emergen- 
cy does  the  Nation  have  a  legitimate  claim 
on  the  mandatory  services  of  its  young 
people  for  the  military. 

What  is  needed  now  is  the  capability 
to  start  up  postmobilization  registration 
quickly. 

Most  importantly,  registration  may 
pave  the  way  for  a  peacetime  draft.  We 
should  try  to  avoid  .succumbing  to  the 
temptation  to  try  to  cure  the  ills  of  our 
All-Volunteer  Force  by  means  of  con- 
scription when  other  means  are  available 
to  us  Our  experience  in  Vietnam  should 
have  taught  us  the  problems  a.s.sociated 
with  mandatory  conscription.  We  should 
try  to  avoid  the  disruptions  of  a  peace- 
time draft,  which  should  not  be  resorted 
to  except  in  an  emergency. 

The  President's  mandatory  registra- 
tion proposal  is  strongly  opposed  by  a 
significant  segment  of  the  population 
that  would  be  most  directly  affected — our 
Nation's  young  people.  This  is  not  the 
time  to  reopen  the  wounds  of  yester- 
year— creating  a  new  group  of  felons 
who  refuse  to  register  or  cooperate  with 
Selective  Service.  In  an  emergency,  I  am 
confident  that  our  Nation's  young  people 
would   come   forward   in   overwhelming 


numbers,  and  that,  in  fact,  they  would 
come  forward  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

With  respect  to  the  Weaver  proposal. 
I  believe  that  our  young  people  ought  to 
have  that  kind  of  an  opportunity  to  let 
the  Selective  Service  System  know  that 
they  are  willing  to  be  called  to  national 
service  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

If  we  are  going  to  send  any  message  to 
the  Russians,  let  us  make  certain  we 
send  the  right  one — that  our  young 
people  are  more  than  willing  to  serve 
their  country,  when  really  needed.  That 
message  will  be  significant,  not  mere 
symbolism.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOU  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
521,  to  provide  funding  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  to  institute  a  premobi- 
lization  draft  registration  for  19-  and  20- 
.vear-old  males. 

I  was  drafted  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  so  I  have  no  philosophical  or  in- 
stinctive opposition  to  draft  registration 
or  conscription  when  necessary. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  case.  I  do 
not  believe  draft  regi.stration  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  is  why  I  oppose  it. 

The  administration  has  not  made  a 
compelling  case  that  draft  registration 
is  necessary. 

Just  a  few  months  ago.  the  adminis- 
tration worked  tirelessly — and  with 
great  success — to  beat  back  a  proposed 
premobilization  draft  plan. 

At  that  time,  tiic  administration 
argued  that  all  the  United  Slates  needed 
to  produce  tne  troops  neces.sary  for  a 
wartime  situation  was  a  Selective  Service 
System  with  a  beefed-up  capability  to 
conduct  a  postmobilization  draft  regis- 
tration for  all  young  men. 

This  January,  during  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  the  President  reversed 
himself  and  requested  that  Congress 
implement  a  draft  registration  program. 
Mr.  Carter  indicated  that  current  inter- 
national events  demanded  this  change. 

Certainly,  there  are  real  problems 
with  our  defen.se  capabilities  But.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  computerizing  all  the 
names  of  18-  to  20 -year -old  males 
translates  into  real  defen.se  capability. 

Furthermore,  the  most  vexing  prob- 
lem experienced  by  the  Armed  Forces  is 
not  additional  recruits,  but  retaining 
midlevel.  trained  military  specialists. 
Draft  registration  does  nothing  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Other  experts  have  expressed  concern 
over  the  state  of  the  readiness  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces  and  the  National  Guard 
Draft  registration  would  do  little  to  help 
here. 

If  we  really  want,  as  a  Nation,  to  send 
a  clear,  forceful  message  to  the  Soviets 
and  to  our  other  enemies  around  the 
globe,  we  should  make  the  necessary 
funds  available  to:  <li  Beef-up  the 
Selective  Service  so  it  can  move  swiftly 
when  mobilization  is  ordered:  and  i2i 
make  service  in  the  military  branches 
financially  and  personally  rewarding  so 
we  can  attract  top-quality  volunteers, 
and  retain  trained  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers. 

This  will  bring  the  .A.11 -Volunteer 
Forces  up  to  readiness — and  send  a  mes- 
sage to  our  enemie.s — far  more  effectively 
than  by  a  system  of  draft  registration. 


Here,  I  must  admit  candidly  that  draft 
registration  affects  my  family  and  me 
personally  because  we  have  a  son  who 
is  18  years  of  age  and  a  daughter  who  is 
16  years  old. 

My  family  situation  does  not  make  it 
easy  for  me  to  be  objective  on  the  ques- 
tion of  draft  registration.  However.  I 
believe  I  have  acted  on  the  question  dis- 
passionately and  unemotionally. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  President  that  our  Nation  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union— and 
all  our  enemies— that  we  will  not  tolerate 
callous  violations  of  the  human  rights 
of  free  peoples  whether  in  Iran.  Afghan- 
istan, or  elsewhere. 

But.  with  full  respect  for  the  President. 
I  differ  with  him  on  how  to  attain  this 
laudable  goal. 

Upgrading  the  force  levels  and  com- 
petency of  our  standing  military  forces— 
and  strengthening  our  alliances  with 
allies  around  the  world— will  do  far  more 
to  demonstrate  our  national  resolve  than 
will  peacetime  registration.* 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  de- 
bating today  whether  the  Congress  ought 
to  permit  the  transfer  of  $13.3  million  of 
already  appropriated  funds  from  a  mili- 
tary personnel  accoimt  to  the  Selective 
System  for  use  in  registering  19-  and  20- 
year-old  males  whenever  President  Car- 
ter gives  the  order. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  reg- 
istration is  not  needed  and  not  wanted  in 
this  peacetime  era,  and  that  to  revitalize 
the  Selective  Service  System,  even  to  this 
modest  extent,  would  be  to  awaken  a 
sleeping  giant  that  should  be  permitted 
to  slumber. 

I  disagree  very  strongly  with  those  who 
are  opposed  to  registration,  and  I.  there- 
fore, will  vote  to  transfer  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  begin  the  registration  process. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  never  be  nec- 
essary to  draft  any  of  these  young  men 
into  the  armed  forces.  But  to  be  not  pre- 
pared if  and  when  the  security  of  the 
Nation  might  depend  upon  this  man- 
power pool  would,  in  my  opinion,  be 
taking  an  unacceptable  and  unnecessary 
risk  with  the  future  of  the  Rep  blic. 

It  is  also  important  to  not  ■  that  we 
are  talking  about  manpower.  Since  I  had 
earlier  introduced  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  the  registration  of  women 
I  am  delighted  that  registration  of  wom- 
en Ls  not  included  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  present  world 
situation,  none  of  us  can  .say  for  certain 
what  the  demands  of  tomorrow  might 
be.  We  can  see  in  retrospect,  however, 
that  the  President's  request  for  registra- 
tion and  for  revitalization  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System— which  he  submitted 
to  the  Congress  in  January — was  a  well- 
reasoned  and  proper  decision.  Nothing 
has  transpired  to  lessen  the  tensions  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area,  or  in  Afghanistan. 
Indeed,  the  Russians  not  only  are  still 
in  Afghanistan,  but  are  reported  to  be 
beefing  up  about  nine  divisions  along  the 
northwest  border  of  Iran  Iran  and  Iraq 
are  at  each  other's  throats.  The  Iranian 
Government,  not  yet  firmly  established, 
seems  to  be  losing  what  little  control  it 
may  have  had  over  the  mobs  which  roam 
the  streets  of  Tehran  and  overrun  the 
campuses  of  its  universities.  Fifty  or  more 


American  hostages  still  are  being  held 
captive  in  our  Embassy  in  Tehran,  their 
fates  in  the  hands  of  a  band  of  militants 
with  whom  even  the  Government  of  Iran 
cannot  deal. 

Russian  warships  cniise  the  Arabian 
Sea  practically  within  pointblank  range 
of  our  own  armada.  Tito  of  "Jugoslavia 
Ues  at  the  point  of  death,  and  nobody 
knows  how  the  Soviet  Union  may  react 
to  his  demise  Commumst  intrigue  and 
adventurism  is  evident  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America  A  critical  part  of  the  free 
world's  oil  supply  is  vulnerable  to  em- 
bargo, attack,  or  sabotage  Infiation  is 
widespread  throughout  the  world,  and 
the  economies  of  the  free  world  are 
doubly  plagued  by  it.  International  law 
is  being  broken  with  impunity,  and  gov- 
ernments as  well  as  bandits  have  taken 
to  terrorism.  Alliances  are  sometimes  be- 
ing questioned,  if  not  strained.  The  vola- 
tile fumes  of  impatience  and  unrest  are 
gathering  every-whcre.  and  if  they  can- 
not be  dispelled  by  peaceful  means,  what 
then? 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  there  are  those 
who  would  say  we  do  not  need  to  regis- 
ter young  men.  There  would  be  plenty 
of  time,  they  say.  to  register  and  mo- 
bilize after  an  acute  emergency  arose. 
I  fully  agree  that  we  do  not  need  a 
draft  at  this  time.  The  need  to  begin 
registration  is  a  quite  different  thing.  It 
ij,  not  enough  to  develop  a  contingency 
plan  for  postmobilization  registration. 
While  that  might  work  as  planned,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  would  work  at  all. 
In  light  of  the  world  situation,  we  simply 
should  not  take  that  chance. 

Registration  and  the  creation  of  a 
computerized  data  base  are  the  most 
critical  and  difficult  elements  of  man- 
power availability  and  readiness.  Data 
on  millions  of  young  Americans  must  be 
gathered  and  entered  into  thLs  system. 
By  gathering  and  storing  this  informa- 
tion in  advance  of  any  possible  mobiliza- 
tion, we  can  work  out  the  system's  prob- 
lems and  test  its  capacities  in  peacetime. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  could  never  ."iimu- 
late  the  complexities  of  a  postmobiliza- 
tion registration  accurately  enough  to 
be  assured  it  would  really  work. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  pre- 
mobilization registration  would  save 
only  7  days,  and  that  without  it  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  has  the  ability 
today  to  respond  to  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

To  the  first  statement,  I  would  re- 
pond  that  in  making  this  doubtful  esti- 
mate in  its  draft  report  of  January  16. 
the  Selective  Service  System  assumed 
that  it  could  fully  activate  the  Postal 
Service,  distribute  registration  materials 
pet  an  appropriation  through  Congress, 
and  undertake  an  effective  public  infor- 
mation program,  all  within  3  davs 
It  also  assumed  that  in  48  hours  the 
Postal  Service  could  register  2  million 
persons,  sort  their  registration  forms  by 
birthdate.  conduct  a  national  lottery, 
transport  2  million  forms  from  34,000 
local  post  offices,  through  300  regional 
postal  centers,  and  deliver  them  to  as 
many  as  13  social  security  and  IRS  data 
proces.sing  facilities.  I  would  submit,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  it  can  not  do  that  con- 
sistently with  one  registered  letter. 
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There  are  others  who  will  say  that  we 
ought  to  establish  registration  on  a  vol- 
untary, rather  than  a  mandatory,  basis. 
RecruitinK  offices  are  established  all  over 


forget  the  occupation  of  my  own  home — 
Guam — by  the  enemy  forces  particularly 
because  America  in  the  1930's  chose  an 
isolationist  DoUcy  which  cost  this  Na- 


fense  of  this  country,  even  though  it  is 
a  small  start,  it  is  bound  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  I  think  would  do  great  injury 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  not 
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January.  The  world  continues  to  change. 
We  are  not  living  in  a  vacuum.  The  world 
is  not  the  same  place  that  it  was  last 


is  asking  for  the  ability  to  revitalize  the 
Selective  Service  System  so  that  when 
an  emergency  occurs — when  the  Presi- 


the  Congress.  So  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  draft  is 
clearly  a  matter  this  body  will  have  to 
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There  are  others  who  will  say  that  we 
ought  to  establish  registration  on  a  vol- 
untary, rather  than  a  mandatory,  basis. 
Recruiting  offices  are  established  all  over 
the  country  for  'voluntary"  registration. 
Mr.  Chairman.  Above  all  else,  any  system 
of  registration  and  or  selective  service 
must  be  fair  and  equitable,  and  to  be  so. 
it  must  be  all-inclusive.  Under  the  Se- 
lective Service  reforms  that  Congress 
passed  in  1971,  there  would  be  only  two 
significant  bases  for  exemption  from 
military  service — conscientious  object 
and  hardship,  plus  a  temporary  defer- 
ment for  a  student  to  complete  a  current 
academic  year.  The  number  of  such  ex- 
emptions would  be  relatively  few,  and 
thus  the  registration  of  all  must  be  re- 
quired. 

Some  will  say.  "Why  couldn't  we  regis- 
ter as  we  did  in  World  War  II,  after 
mobilization  was  declared,  when  we 
registered  people  almost  overnight  using 
the  State  election  machinery?  " 

The  answer  is  that  registration  did 
not  take  place  until  a  full  year  after 
Poland  was  invaded,  and  months  of 
planning  had  gone  into  mobilization  and 
the  draft.  We  are.  in  effect,  proposing 
that  similar  planning  be  done  now. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  registration 
commits  us  to  any  course  of  action,  but 
is  a  necessary  step  for  improving  our 
readiness  and  our  overall  mobilization 
capabilities.  I  believe  it  wiU  send  a  clear 
signal  of  our  Nation's  resolve  to  our 
allies,  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  Iran,  and  to 
the  Third  World.  If  we  approve  the  fund- 
ing requested  by  the  President,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  action  necessarj-  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate defense.  I  believe  that  the  Na- 
tion expects  nothing  less  than  that  from 
u.";.  and  I  urge  passage  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

Mr.  WON  PAT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Guam 

Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
521. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Nation,  and  in 
fact,  the  entire  world,  faces  a  period  of 
prolonged  international  crises.  This  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear  by  Soviet 
actions  in  the  Middle  East,  the  revolu- 
tion in  Iran,  and  problems  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

Is  this  country  ready  and  willing  to 
defend  our  legitimate  interests  in  the 
world?  I  believe  that  we  are — despite  the 
trend  in  recent  years  to  denigrate  the 
importance  of  our  military  and  the  role 
it  plays  in  maintaining  not  only  our  way 
of  life  but  our  freedoms  as  well. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  voted  in 
the  House  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee on  Personnel  to  support  President 
Carter's  call  to  reinstate  registration  for 
the  draft.  I  know  that  this  is  not  a  popu- 
lar issue.  I  also  know  that  a  number  of 
young  people  in  this  country  do  not 
favor  draft  registration. 

I  cannot  stand  here  and  say.  however, 
that  I  am  doing  my  best  for  this  coun- 
try if  I  were  to  be  opposed  to  draft  regis- 
tration. I  cannot  ignore  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  the  present  world.  Nor  can  I  ever 


forget  the  occupation  of  my  own  home — 
Guam — by  the  enemy  forces  particularly 
because  America  in  the  1930's  chose  an 
isolationist  poUcy  which  cost  this  Na- 
tion dearly  in  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II.  If  Americans  are  truly  inter- 
ested in  seeing  world  peace  then  we  had 
better  be  prepared  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted — and  like  it  or  not — this  means 
having  the  willingness  to  serve  this 
country  in  time  of  war  or  peace. 

Perhaps  the  problem  of  those  who  so 
deeply  oppose  this  measure  to  provide 
funding  for  draft  registration  is  a  short 
memory.  We  on  Guam  do  not  suffer 
from  this  problem. 

A  recent  article  published  in  the  Guam 
Pacific  Daily  News  put  it  this  way:  De- 
spite world  tensions,  Guam's  young  peo- 
ple are  enlisting  in  the  military  at  rates 
nearly  double  those  found  on  the  main- 
land. 

The  local  Air  Force  recruiter  put  it  in 
these  terms;  "We've  got  a  captive  au- 
dience here  "  This  was  reflected  by  the 
fact  that  Guam,  which  has  only  100.000 
people,  sent  110  men  and  women  to  the 
Air  Force:  459  to  the  Army;  nearly  200 
to  the  Navy;  and  about  110  to  the 
Marines  last  year. 

Young  and  old  alike,  Guamanians 
recognize  the  need  for  a  strong  military 
and  I  am  proud  that  my  constituents  are 
always  amongst  the  first  to  volunteer  to 
ser/e  their  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President  has  made 
it  clear  that  he  has  called  for  reinstate- 
ment of  registration  of  the  military  draft 
with  the  greatest  reluctance.  I  share  his 
concern  that  we  do  not  jump  to  military 
solutions  when  other  means  are  at  hand. 
Yet.  the  writing  is  on  the  wall:  we  must 
show  the  world  our  determination  to 
stand  firmly  behind  our  principles  and 
our  friends. 

For  those  who  do  not  believe  they  can 
shoulder  arms  for  this  country,  let  them 
have  a  form  of  alternative  service.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  all  should  serve  in 
some  capacity  so  that  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting our  Nation  falls  equally  on 
each  citizen.  I  hope  that  the  House  will 
adopt  House  Joint  Resolution  521  to  fund 
the  draft  registration  program  today  and 
do  so  by  an  overwhelming  margin  that 
will  indicate  our  willingness  to  stand  up 
and  be  publicly  counted  in  times  of  trou- 
ble. President  Carter  is  doing  the  right 
thing  and  I  fully  support  him  on  this 
issue. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  WHrrTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  this  debate, 
may  I  ask  for  my  colleagues'  attention 
on  this  point. 

There  are  lots  of  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  what  the  President  should  have 
^lone  or  not  done.  There  is  a  lot  of  dissen- 
sion here  among  the  Members  as  to  how 
we  should  proceed  on  this  matter.  I  can 
see  no  reason  at  all.  no  sound  reason, 
to  refuse  to  finance  the  program  that  the 
President  has  announced.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  afford  to  refuse  the  funding 
request.  He  has  the  authority  to  make 
the  announcement  and  to  register  male 
personnel.  I  say  to  all  of  the  Members 
that  if  it  goes  out  over  the  world  that 
this  Congress  refused  to  finance  a  pro- 
posal by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  deals  with  plans  for  the  de- 


fense of  this  country,  even  though  it  is 
a  small  start,  it  is  bound  to  be  misunder- 
stood and  I  think  would  do  great  injury 
to  the  cause  of  the  United  States,  not 
only  in  Iran  but  around  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  whatever  their 
feelings  are  about  how  this  should  have 
been  handled,  to  recognize  that  we  of  the 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  turn  down  this 
request  for  financing  to  carry  out  the 
authority  that  exists  under  law  and  on 
which  the  President  has  made  a  commit- 
ment. I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  to 
support  the  committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.J    Res.  521 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  Is  transferred,  out  of  funds  previously 
appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  namely: 

SELEcrrvE  Service  System 

SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

(By  transfer! 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salanes 
and  expenses',  $4,709,000.  which  shall  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  unobligated  balances 
available  under  the  heading  "Military  Per- 
.lonnel.  Air  Force":  Provided.  That  none  of 
the  funds  made  available  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  available  for  instituting  or 
taking  action  to  draft  any  individual  for 
military  service 

COMMrrTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  5. 
strike  "$4,709,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$13,295,000  ■ 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. "This  is  a  very  simple  amendment. 
It  adds  $8,586,000  to  initiate  the  regis- 
tration of  19-  and  20-year-old  men— 
registration  only,  no  draft,  just  premo- 
bilization  registration.  This  will  provide 
for  a  total  transfer  of  $13,295,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  hear  again  to- 
day, as  we  heard  often  during  the  hear- 
ings, concern  about  whether  or  not  the 
Selective  Service  System  can  meet  the 
Department  of  Defense  emergency  man- 
power requirements  without  registration 
prior  to  mobilization.  I  know  the  issue 
has  been  raised  and  will  continue  to  be 
raised  of  why  should  we  provide  this 
additional  money  when  we  may  be  only 
talking  about  a  difference  of  7  days.  14 
days.  60  days  or  whatever. 

I  also  know  that  some  of  us  here  will 
raise  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Defense  is  capable  of 
training  100.000  inductees  within  the 
first  30  da  vs.  And  some  will  undoubtedly 
question  the  penalty  for  failing  to  reg- 
ister, currently  5  years  and  $10,000.  and 
how  actively  the  administration  will 
prosecute  noncompliance.  I  am  sure 
that  the  issue  of  constitutionality  of 
registering  only  males  will  be  raised. 

These  are  serious  questions.  They  are 
interesting  ones,  but  I  think  they  miss 
the  central  point,  which  is  that  the 
world  has  changed  since  the  Selective 
Service  draft  report  was  prepared  and 
circulated  for  comment  in  December  and 


January.  The  world  continues  to  change. 
We  are  not  living  in  a  vacuum.  The  world 
is  not  the  same  place  that  it  was  last 
November  or  December  when  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  was  considering  the 
directive  placed  upon  it  by  the  Defense 
Authorization  Act  of   1980. 

It  is  a  different  world,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  look  at  the  world  in  the  light 
of  what  is  happening  not  only  in  Af- 
ghanistan but  in  Iran  and  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  question  of  premobilization 
registration  is  perhaps  more  important 
today  than  it  was  when  the  President 
recommended  it  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  address  in  January  following  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  by  the  U.S.S.R. 
on  December  26.  Who  knows  what  the 
military  situation  or  what  the  world 
situation  will  be  in  the  next  weeks  or 
months?  Worldwide  there  are  problems, 
complex  problems  that  really  are  tinder- 
boxes.  Many  areas  of  the  world,  not  only 
the  Middle  East  but  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Caribbean,  and  the  Far  East  pose 
potential  problems.  All  over  the  world 
we  have  these  problems.  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  if  the  situation  re- 
quires it. 

The  President  has  taken  particular 
steps  as  I  indicated  earlier:  The  refusal 
of  technology  transfer  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  limitation  of  fishing  rights, 
the  boycott  of  the  Olympics.  Is  it  really 
asking  too  much  that  we  take  a  small  step 
here  to  register  19-  and  20-year-olds? 

What  does  that  registration  provide 
for?  The  argument  has  been  made  that 
a  system  of  premobilization  registration 
will  only  save  7  or  14  days,  compared  to 
a  post  mobilization  system.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
recommendation  for  post-mobilization 
registration  made  by  the  SSS  in  its  draft 
report  is  purely  a  contingency  plan. 
Think  of  what  that  plan  calls  for — de- 
livery of  registration  forms  to  34.000  post 
offices  throughout  the  United  States, 
completion  of  forms  by  registrants,  de- 
livery of  forms  to  key  entry  facihties  for 
computerization  and  mailing  induction 
notices  to  registrants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Bo- 
land*  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Boland 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  These  are  matters  that 
cannot  be  performed  within  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  no  one  can  tell  me  that 
you  can  get  postmobilization  registration 
within  M-plus-4.  That  is  an  impossibility 
when  you  consider  the  tasks  that  have  to 
be  performed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  are  we  acting 
upon  here?  We  are  acting  upon  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  that  has  the 
support  of  the  American  people.  An  NBC 
poll  concluded  76  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  support  premobilization  regis- 
tration. An  ABC  poll  found  74  percent  of 
the  American  people  favor  registration 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  both  polls  a 
majority  favored  a  draft. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  here  asking 
for  funds  for  a  draft.  What  we  are  doing 


is  asking  for  the  ability  to  revitalize  the 
Selective  Service  System  so  that  when 
an  emergency  occurs — when  the  Presi- 
dent calls  for  mobilization — we  will  have 
names  of  people  available  that  can  be 
called  for  possible  induction  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  so  determine. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  the  point  as  to  whether  this  is 
simply  registration  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency  or  whether  in  fact  it  is  reg- 
istration presuming  and  assuming  there 
will  be  a  draft  instituted,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Strattoni  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Lloyd  i 
both  said  that  this  legislation  is  really 
only  the  first  step:  that  a  draft  will  in- 
evitably follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the  position  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  that  the  draft  will 
inevitably  follow  on  the  heels  of  this 
registration? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not make  that  assertion.  I  think  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Stratton  i  that  registra- 
tion is  the  first  step  toward  a  possible 
draft.  However,  all  premobilization  reg- 
istration does  is  provide  4  million 
names  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
so  if  a  draft  is  legi-slated  we  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  induct  those  men 
much  more  rapidly.  I  think  that  is  im- 
portant in  the  very  perilous  days  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 
a  very  important  statement.  I  think  the 
gentleman's  comments  about  Iran  and 
the  uncertainty  that  we  face  there,  those 
things  are  very  important  for  this  Con- 
gress to  consider.  Beyond  that  with  all 
the  other  weaknesses  we  have,  it  is  one 
thing  we  can  do  in  advance  here,  is  one 
step  of  planning  that  we  can  accom- 
plish here,  is  one  system  that  we  can  put 
in  place  and  test  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  mobilization  capability.  Certainly 
it  is  only  a  small  incremental  step  but  it 
is  one  thing  we  can  do  right  now  and  I 
think  it  is  foolish  to  pass  up  this  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  our  mobilization 
capability. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  peld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding.  Regarding  pre- 
mobilization. how  much  time  are  we  go- 
ing to  save? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  depends  on  which 
figures  you  believe.  There  have  been 
various  estimates  on  time  that  can  be 
saved.  5.  7.  14.  60  days.  I  am  not  sure 
which  is  most  accurate,  but  I  do  know 
that  with  premobilization  registration 
by  M  plus  28  we  will  have  the  first  100.000 
inductees  if  induction  occurs.  And  in- 
duction will  only  occur  if  it  is  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  passed  by 


the  Congress.  So  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a  draft  is 
clearly  a  matter  this  body  will  have  to 
decide  separately. 

I  think  the  message  that  has  gone  out 
to  the  coimtry  is  that  registration  is  the 
draft.  It  is  not.  It  is  simply  getting  4 
million  names  to  the  Selective  Senice 
System.  So.  if  we  have  an  emergency — 
and  God  forbid  we  ever  will — when  the 
President  says  we  ought  to  mobilize, 
we  uill  then  be  in  a  much  better  position. 
We  will  be  in  a  much  better  position  to 
get  the  19-  and  20-year  olds  into  the 
training  that  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  have  an  effective  mili- 
tary service. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  voting  for  this  legislation 
we  can  beat  the  clock  by  5  days? 

Mr  BOLAND  Or  we  may  be  able  to 
beat  it  by  60. 

I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  niinois 
one  thing.  There  is  no  way  in  the  world 
you  are  going  to  accomplish  what  they 
say  they  are  going  to  accomplish  under 
postmobilization  registration  within  the 
time  frame.  It  is  clearly  a  contingency 
plan  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  that  is 
before  us  is  the  crux  of  the  issue.  The 
resolution  as  it  came  from  the  subcom- 
mittee contained  all  the  funds  necessary 
to  bring  the  Selective  Service  System 
out  of  the  "deep  standby"  status  it  is 
presently  in  and  to  establish  a  complete 
draft  mechanism. 

The  amendment  that  is  now  before 
thus  body  would  add  additional  fimds 
over  and  above  that  which  came  out  of 
the  subcommittee,  but  as  voted  in  the 
full  committee,  to  provide  for  the  pre- 
mobilization registration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  have  on  each  of 
the  committee  desks  and  in  each  of  the 
cloakrooms  a  list  of  10  good  reasons  to 
vote  against  this  amendment.  Let  me 
summarize  them  very  briefly. 

The  Selective  Service's  own  study 
mandated  by  this  Congress  concluded 
that— 

The  postmobilization  option  Is  by  far  the 
mast  cost-effective  and  least  intrusive  and  \s 
the  option  chosen  by  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

That  is  the  conclusion  of  the  study 
mandated  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Selective  Service 
System's  own  study  showed  that  post- 
mobilization registration  could  meet  and 
exceed  the  DOD  requirements  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  MilUons  of  men 
as  we  have  heard  here  before  were  regis- 
tered in  a  single  day  in  World  War  I 
and  World  War  n.  The  Selective  Service 
System's  own  studies  concluded  that 
premobilization  registration  would  not 
significantly  speed  up  the  process  There 
is  no  provision,  for  example,  for  classi- 
fication or  physical  examination  of  the 
registrants  in  this  legislation  so  the 
available  manpower  pool  would  still  be 
unknown. 

Mr  Chairman,  interestingly  enough. 
the  list  of  names  and  addresses  that  pre- 
mobilization  registration   would   gener- 
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ate — that  is  all  it  would  generate,  a  list 
of    names    and    addresses    of    18-year- 


I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Couchlin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 


should  be  sent  to  the  world  and  that  mes- 
sage   is    that    America    will   go    to   any 
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of  this  proposed  system,  he  and  the  mili- 
tary leaders  believe  that  peacetime  reg- 


Americans.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  part 
of  the  sacrifice  would  be  to  pay  the  addi- 


propriations   for   the   Selective 
System  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
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ate — that  is  all  it  would  generate,  a  list 
of  names  and  addresses  of  18-year- 
olds — that  list,  when  you  start  calling  up 
20-year-old  registrants  2  years  later, 
which  IS  what  the  proposal  is.  would  be 
50-percent  obsolete  because  of  the  mo- 
bility of  our  young  people.  Therefore. 
we  are  paying  this  money  to  present  a 
50-percent  accurate  list  or  a  50-percent 
inaccurate  list  if  you  want  to  put  it  that 
way. 

Mr  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned  earlier 
this  is  not  a  hawk  versus  dove  issue  but 
it  is  a  program  that  simply  will  not  stand 
close  scrutiny  Enacting  a  meaningless 
gesture  sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
Soviets;  enacting  a  meaningless  gesture 
sends  the  wrong  signal  to  the  American 
people  and  encourages  a  false  sense  ot 
security.  The  probability  of  noncompli- 
ance by  some  young  men.  although  I  re- 
gret that,  would  certainly  send  a  nega- 
tive signal  to  the  rest  of  the  world  about 
the  whole  program  and  create  divisive- 
ness  in  our  own  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  crux  of  the 
issue.  This  amendment  that  must  be  de- 
feated if  we  are  to  stay  with  the  post- 
mobilizat'on  registration.  I  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COUGHLIN.I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
will  admit  the  report  from  which  the 
gentleman  quotes  from  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  interagency  report 
which  said  no  time  would  be  saved  by 
having  peacetime  registration,  the  gen- 
tleman will  admit  that  the  person  who 
wrote  the  report  has  written  a  letter  an- 
nouncing he  would  like  to  withdraw  the 
report,  that  he  was  wrong,  that  he  was 
surmising  that  he  did  not  have  com- 
plete information  and  that  it  would  take 
longer  than  7  days.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  is  being  quite  fair  when  the 
man  who  wrote  the  report  has  done 
everything  but  come  up  here  on  his 
knees  and  ask  that  the  report  not  be 
used,  that  it  was  wrong  and  should  not 
be  brought  ud  in  this  debate. 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  as  my  colleague  knows,  has  with- 
drawn the  report  He  is  unduly  under 
some  duress  from  the  administration  to 
not  really  push  the  report. 

Mr.  McDADE  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  COUGHLIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  want  to  agree  with 
my  colleague  in  the  well  that  this  report 
has  not  been  refuted.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  question  was  brought  up  when  the 
hearings  were  held  and  when  the  com- 
mittee voted  6  to  3  to  permit  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  have  readiness 
capability  only,  and  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes  ' 
asked  the  man  who  wrote  the  report. 
Mr.  Rostker,  "Are  you  repudiating  it?" 

Mr  Rostker's  response  at  page  71  of 
our  hearings  said.  "I  am  not  repudiating 
my  document." 
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The  CHAreMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
expired 


I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coughlin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Mitchell.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
to  my  friend  in  the  well  that  I  have  a 
letter  dated  March  27  from  Robert  Pirie, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  who 
states  that  the  Selective  Service  study 
was  greatly  in  error,  that  we  would  need 
to  have  people  in  line  for  training  within 
30  days  if  there  were  an  all-out  war. 
Without  registration,  it  will  take  90  days. 
so  it  is  obvious  that  there  would  be  a 
60-day  gap  in  the  period  of  time. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  I  think  that  is  the 
case  if  we  do  not  provide  the  beef-up 
of  the  existing  Selective  Service,  which 
we  are  providing  with  the  resolution  as 
reported  from  the  subcommittee.  We  do 
not  need  this  amendment  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  521,  as 
amended,  to  provide  funds  for  the 
peacetime  military  draft  registration  of 
young  men.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  this  legislation  as  a  crucial 
display  of  this  Nation's  willingness  and 
determination  to  counter  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, and  as  a  prudent  measure  of  self- 
defense  in  a  world  of  increasing  unrest. 
In  recent  years  we  have  witnessed  the 
decline  of  America's  power  and  position 
of  respect  as  a  world  power.  The  people 
of  other  nations  have  begun  to  doubt 
our  willingness  and  capability  as  a  na- 
tion to  defend  ourselves  and  to  preserve 
world  peace. 

The  time  is  here  for  Congress  to  take 
action  to  restore  the  United  States  to  its 
position  as  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
world,  and  its  strongest  military  power. 
The  passage  of  this  legislation  has  be- 
come essential  due  to  recent  increased 
threats  against  world  peace  from  Soviet 
aggression  and  irom  the  dangerous  ac- 
tions of  irresponsible  and  hostile  govern- 
ments. 

The  President,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
has  requested  funds  to  support  peace- 
time military  registration.  It  is  his  view 
and  that  of  our  civilian  and  military 
defense  experts,  that  such  a  registration 
system  is  necessary  to  strengthen  our  Na- 
tion's ability  to  mobilize  in  the  event  of 
war.  and  as  a  signal  to  the  Soviets  that 
their  brutal  aggression  will  not  go  un- 
checked. 

There  are  those  who  are  against  the 
establishment  of  .such  a  system.  Their 
reasons,  while  sincere,  would  serve  to 
send  a  sad  message  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  What  kind  of  signal  would  we  send 
to  the  world  if  we  refused  to  reinstitute 
registration  because  thousands  of  our 
young  men  might  not  want  to  register? 
What  kind  of  response  would  we  receive 
if  we  failed  to  institute  this  program  be- 
cause it  would  impose  a  burden  on  our 
criminal  justice  system?  How  would  it 
appear  if  we  said  we  were  willing  to  take 
our  chances  with  an  untried  plan  of  post- 
mobilization  in  the  hopes  it  would  be 
successful? 

There    is    only    one   message    which 


should  be  sent  to  the  world  and  that  mes- 
sage is  that  America  will  go  to  any 
lengths  to  insure  its  freedom  and  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

The  Appropriations  Committee,  under 
the  strong  and  determined  leadership  of 
Its  chairman.  Mr  Whitten.  has  agreed 
that  peacetime  registration  of  young 
men  should  be  funded  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  strengthen  our  ability  to  provide 
sufficient  military  manpower  should  this 
Nation  be  forced  into  war. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  through  this 
legislation  would  be  used  to  induct  any- 
one into  military  service  through  a  draft. 
The  funds  will  be  used  to  speed  revital- 
ization  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
by  creating  a  registration  data  base  to 
give  the  United  States  increased  speed 
to  mobilize  in  the  event  of  a  military- 
crisis. 

Recent  international  developments 
have  proven  that  there  are  those  nations 
in  the  world  which  doubt  America's  abil- 
ity and  commitment  to  prevent  inter- 
national terrorism  and  Communist  ag- 
gression. The  signal  must  be  sent  to  show 
the  world  that  America  has  not  aban- 
doned its  hopes  for  continued  world 
peace 

You  and  I  know  that  the  real  strength 
of  i*merica  lies  not  in  its  military  weap- 
onry and  not  in  its  wealth,  but  in  its 
leople—  people  w-ho  are  willing  to  serve 
their  nation  and  their  fellow  man. 

The  people  of  our  great  land  are  ready 
and  willing  to  reinstate  registration  for 
the  draft.  It  was  a  part  of  our  national 
fabric  for  28  of  the  past  33  years,  and  it 
worked  effectively.  In  numerous  recent 
polls,  the  citizens  we  repre.sent  have  in- 
dicated strong  support  for  this  reinstate- 
ment Even  a  poll  of  students  on  many 
of  our  large  universities  indicated  strong 
support  for  such  a  move. 

I  fought  against  ending  peacetime 
re.?istration  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration 5  years  ago  because  I  believed 
then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  we  must  pre- 
sent a  strong  and  ready  united  front  to 
show  our  foes  that  we  are  willing  and 
able  to  defend  our  beliefs. 

I  am  reminded  of  an  equally  important 
vote  in  the  Congress  on  August  18.  1941, 
on  the  Selective  Service  Extension  Act 
to  keep  the  registration  system  in  effect. 
That  act  passed  by  only  one  vote.  Less 
than  4  months  later,  this  Nation  was 
forced  into  World  War  II  by  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Without  the  Selective  Service  Sy.stem 
in  place,  the  United  States  might  not 
have  been  able  to  mobilize  its  people  as 
quickly  as  it  did. 

Our  Nation  does  not  presently  have  a 
Selective  Service  System  with  the  ca- 
pability of  conducting  draft  registration 
in  a  postmobilization  crisis.  If  we  fail  in 
our  effort  today,  by  not  providing  the 
necessary  funding  to  insure  the  creation 
of  a  workable  premobilization  system,  we 
will  be  committing  a  dangerous  error 
which  will  be  witnessed  worldwide. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  called 
for  the  reinstatement  of  a  peacetime  reg- 
istration. He  said  it  would  provide  for 
improved  mobilization  capability  and 
would  instill  a  confidence  in  that  ability 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  an  untested 
postmobilization  plan.  After  examination 
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of  this  proposed  system,  he  and  the  mili- 
tary leaders  believe  that  peacetime  reg- 
istration would  save  this  country  as 
much  as  90  to  100  days  to  induct,  equip 
and  train  military  personnel  in  the  event 
of  war.  The  system  would  also  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  war  by  strengthening  our 
defense  capabilities  and  proving  our 
determination  as  a  nation  to  defend 
peace. 

The  funds  to  carry  out  this  registra- 
tion would  not  come  from  new  appropri- 
ations, but  from  a  transfer  of  funds, 
which  would  be  under  the  budget  ceil- 
ing, and  would  not  be  inflationary.  No 
new  money  would  be  needed  to  accom- 
plish this  beneficial  move.  The  President 
already  has  the  authority  to  order  the 
registration  and  this  action  by  Congress 
would  supply  the  funds  for  that  move. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill  and  to  send  a  clear  signal 
around  the  world  that  the  United  States 
is,  indeed,  a  nation  of  strength  and  de- 
termination, ready  to  defend  itself  and 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  I  just  want  to  get  his  thinking 
on  this.  Let  us  assume  that  we  need  an 
army  of  5  million  men,  and  at  present  we 
are  paying  them  $5,000  room  and  board. 
We  will  use  the  term  $5,000.  If  we  really 
want  to  step  'ap  volunteers,  why  do  we 
not  simply  double  that?  Is  not  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  worth  paying  the  price 
of  $10,000  rather  than  $5,000? 

I  really  am  anxious  to  get  the  gentle- 
man's thinking  on  it,  because  I  know- 
about  his  motivation.  But,  it  seems  to  me 
that  by  drafting  those  who  are  really 
patriotic  in  this  country  we  do  not  have 
to  pay  the  ndditicna!  money  to  maintain 
a  good  all-volunteer  service  of  some 
standing.  If  we  paid  them  $10,000,  it 
would  be  an  additional  $5  million  cost. 

Mr  BEVILL.  No.  1.  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  that  there  is  a  provision  in 
this  legislation  that  will  specifically  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  this  money  for  a  draft. 
We  are  not  talking  about  drafting  people, 
really.  We  are  talking  about  registering 
people  to  save  up  to  90  days  in  the  event 
mobilization  becomes  necessary.  Some 
people  say  it  will  only  save  4  or  5  days, 
but  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land what  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say.  I  have  an  idea 
that  those  people  ought  to  know  a  little 
bit  about  it.  They  say  90  days. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  under- 
stand that  part  of  it.  but  the  gentleman 
already  had  people  on  his  side  saying 
that  this  is  but  the  first  step.  We  know- 
registration  is  going  to  lead  to  a  draft. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  a  step 
beyond. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Bevill  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  What  I 
am  trying  to  get  to  is  a  step  beyond  that 
in  terms  of  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all 


Americans.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  part 
of  the  sacrifice  would  be  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional taxes  to  maintain  an  army,  if  we 
want  a  large  standing  army,  to  maintain 
it  with  good,  trained,  professional  people. 
Why  can  we  not  do  that? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Let  us  assume  that  this 
legislation  is  put  into  effect.  Let  us  also 
assume  that  in  a  few  days  we  come  back 
with  new  legislation  to  appropriate  funds 
to  carry  out  a  draft.  I  think  you  and  I 
agree  that  at  this  point  we  should  m- 
crease  the  pay  of  our  military  personnel 
and  then  there  would  possibly  be  no  need 
for  a  draft. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  but  I  do  not  accept  his 
offer  because  I  think  that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEVILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man said  in  the  well  and  in  answer  to 
what  the  two  gentlemen  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Coughlin  and  Mr.  McDade, 
have  mentioned.  They  seem  to  base  their 
whole  argument  on  a  letter,  on  a  time- 
table direction  that  was  written  by  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Selective  Service. 
Now,  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  that  was 
written  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAND).  from  the  same  man 
that  wrote  this  directive  that  they  are 
quoting  from. 

The  analysis  presented  in  the  directive 
report  from  Mr.  Rostker  assumed  that 
the  system  was  completely  established, 
and  that  everything  in  it  would  work 
exactly  as  planned.  As  all  the  Members 
are  aware,  such  a  system  does  not  exist 
today  and  would  take  considerable  time 
to  establish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  again  expired 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bevill 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  My  point  is.  the 
director  has  backed  completely  off  from 
that  directive  of  assumption  and  has 
said  his  directive  will  not  work  after 
further  study. 

Mr.  BEVILL.  The  director  knows,  the 
President  knows,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense knows.  Gen.  David  Jones  knows, 
that  the  analysis  assumed  in  the  direc- 
tive assumed  the  impossible.  Anybody 
who  reads  the  analysis  and  its  assump- 
tions know-s  that  their  argument  just 
does  not  hold  water.  It  is  just  a  dogmatic 
position  they  arc  taking  based  on  a  series 
of  impossible  assumptions. 
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Mr.  CONTE  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  very  quickly  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  opposi- 
tion to  House  Joint  Resolution  521,  ap- 


propriations for  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  arguments 
persuasively  supportive  of  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  funds  to  institute  a 
registration  program  However,  review- 
ing testimony  given  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  in  justification  of  this 
plan,  I  see  no  concrete  justification  for 
believing  that  preregistration  of  poten- 
tial draftees  will  either,  first  speed  up 
any  later  actual  draft  or  second,  send 
any  real  hard-line  message  to  the  Soviets 
about  our  intent  to  resist  aggression.  I 
contend,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the 
proposal  before  us  today  is  a  toothless, 
useless  gesture. 

We  are  proposing  to  spend  $13-plus 
million  to  send  the  Soviets  a  hollow  mes- 
sage. They  can  distinguish  the  difference 
between  meamngless  computer  lists  of 
4  million  potential  recruits  and  a  truly 
\ital,  professional  active  military  backed 
up  by  an  equally  well-trained  and 
equipped  Reserve  Force.  I  suggest  that  a 
far  more  effective  message  would  be 
conveyed  by  substantial  numbers  of  in- 
telligent young  persons  voluntarily  seek- 
ing to  serve  their  country.  This  could 
happen  if  this  body  could  bring  itself  to 
vote  an  equitable  pay  and  benefits  pack- 
age for  the  All-Volunteer  Forces  and 
I^«serves. 

In  1973  I  had  a  very  easy  time  voting 
to  establish  an  All-Volunteer  Force.  I 
felt  then  and  I  feel  now  that  conscrip- 
tion during  peacetime  smacks  of  totali- 
tarianism and  violates  the  principles  of 
the  Constitution.  Historically,  this  Na- 
tion has  instituted  a  draft  or  a  pre- 
draft  registration  only  in  time  of  w-ar 
or  a  declared  national  emergency.  I  find 
it  pathetic  that  what  we  are  seeing  now 
is  the  product  of  an  administration 
which  has  allowed  our  mUitary  pre- 
paredness to  deteriorate  to  the  point 
where  we  are  reduced  to  boycotting 
Olympics  and  registermg  meaningless 
names  to  show  our  national  "resolve." 

What  this  country-  really  needs  is  an 
effective  volunteer  Army  reinforced  by 
similarly  prepared  Reserve  forces.  To  do 
this  we  need  to  make  a  national  commit- 
ment to  maintain  an  acceptable  stand- 
ard of  living  and  comp)etitive  pay  scale 
lor  those  who  are  willing  to  spend  their 
lives  defending  our  country.  Benefits 
should  include  pay  increa.ses.  medical, 
and  travel  benefits,  guaranteed  housing 
and  bonuses  for  those  personnel  willing 
to  join  combat  units. 

I  saw  some  shocking  statistics  com- 
piled by  the  Honorable  Melvin  Laird, 
former  Secretan.-  of  Defense,  in  support 
of  the  need  for  these  pay  and  benefit  in- 
creases. For  example,  he  outlined  that  a 
typical  enlisted  man.  serving  on  a 
nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier  and 
routinely  working  16-hour  days  handling 
F-14  aircraft,  makes  less  than  a  cashier 
at  McDonalds,  lives  below  the  poverty 
level  and  is  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
Additionally,  he  probably  has  not  seen 
his  wife  and  child  for  6  months.  A  chief 
petty  officer  on  that  same  ship  with  17 
years'  service  makes  the  same  salary  as 
a  janitor  on  a  union  scale  and  puts  in 
twice  as  many  hours.  Military  disposable 
income,  despite  incremental  increases, 
has  risen  less  than  3  percent  per  year 
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over  the  past  7  years.  Given  the  inequities 
in  pay,  living  conditions  and  benefits 
compared  to  those  of  the  private  sector, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  recruiting  good 


knowledgeable  Members  in  the  House  on 
our  defense,  about  half  of  our  best  air- 
planes are  grounded  because  of  the  can- 
nibalization  that  has  taken  nlare  caused 


registration  followed  the  declaration  of 
war  by  2  months. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  move  regis- 
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BREAKDOWN  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
JJ.709  MILLION  TO  UPGRADE  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

lln  thousands  o(  dollars,  fiscal  veatsi 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DICKS.  I  continue  to  yield  to  my 


has  not.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted  that  I  will 
then  support  the  committee  ampnrimpnt 
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over  the  past  7  years.  Given  the  inequities 
in  pay,  living  conditions  and  benefits 
compared  to  those  of  the  private  sector, 
it  is  little  wonder  that  recruiting  good 
personnel  is  diflBcult  ajid  retaining  them 
beyond  two  terms  of  enlistment  is  nearly 
impossible. 

I  say  that  the  best  message  we  can 
send  the  Soviets  is  not  a  possible  recruit- 
ing list,  it  is  taking  the  first  steps  toward 
building  professional,  career-oriented 
fighting  forces.  For  these  reasons  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  House  Joint 
Resolution  521. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman who  just  preceded  me  here  in 
the  well,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
<Mr.  Bedell  I,  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  if  we  do  not  pass  this  and  we  get 
into  an  emergency,  we  are  going  to  be 
in  trouble. 

I  want  to  repeat  again  that  on  June  4, 
1917.  we  registered  in  1  day  10  million 
men.  In  1  day,  on  October  16,  1940.  we 
registered  16  million  men.  There  is  no 
problem.  There  is  no  problem  at  all  in 
registering  these  men. 

I  remember  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Opera- 
tions, everytime  we  would  get  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  from  the  administPation,  he 
would  say  that  the  administration  saw 
periscopes,  periscopes  and  submarines, 
all  over  our  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  happening  here 
again  today.  We  are  being  told  on  the  one 
hand  that  premobilization  registration  is 
needed  to  send  a  strong  signal  about  our 
defense  posture  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet 
on  the  other  hand  there  is  some  very 
real  concern  here  in  the  Congress  about 
whether  this  administration  has  budg- 
eted sufBciently  for  the  fuel,  for  equip- 
ment, and  for  the  training  needs  of  our 
own  forces.  And  here  we  sit  today,  con- 
sidering taking  additional  money  from 
the  Defense  Department  to  conduct  a 
registration  that  is  supposed  to  somehow 
show  our  great  resolve  in  this  country 
of  ours.  If  this  is  sending  a  signal,  a 
tough  signal.  I  think  I  really  have  missed 
the  point  here  somewhere. 

Speaking  of  signals,  the  President  has 
asked  the  Congress  to  balance  the  budget 
to  show  the  American  fseople  our  resolve 
to  curb  inflation.  Yet  this  proposal  would 
take  $8.5  million  for  a  silly  Post  Office 
registration  which  we  could  get  through 
the  census  with  the  same  result  and  it 
would  not  cost  anvthing.  This  is  almost 
worthless  from  the  start  without  classi- 
fication, and  it  will  become  absolutely 
worthless  with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  fact  is  that  having  this  informa- 
tion may  actually  slow  the  process  down 
at  a  later  date  because  of  the  number  of 
out-of-date  addresses  as  young  men 
move  around  in  this  countrv  of  ours. 
So  we  are  very  likelv  to  be  wasting  a  lot 
of  money  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying 
to  tighten  our  belt.  It  just  does  not 
make  sense. 

I  might  be  able  to  understand  a  trans- 
fer of  additional  funds  to  offset  the  de- 
fense deficiencies  that  alreadv  exist  in 
the  defense  budget.  Everybodv  here 
knows  that  we  have  these  great  deficien- 
cies. As  was  recently  pointed  out  by  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Jack  Edwards,  one  of  the  most 


knowledgeable  Members  in  the  House  on 
our  defense,  about  half  of  our  best  air- 
planes are  grounded  because  of  the  can- 
nibalization  that  has  taken  place  caused 
by  a  lack  of  maintenance  funds.  We  have 
defense  buildings  all  over  this  country 
of  ours  with  leaky  roofs  supposedly  shel- 
tering millions  of  dollars  worth  of  equip- 
ment. Officials  of  DOD  have  informed  our 
staff  that  even  the  original  proposal  to 
tap  the  Air  Force  personnel  account 
would  cause  serious  problems. 

Believe  me.  I  understand  and  I  respect 
the  members  of  this  committee  who  are 
fighting  hard  in  the  face  of  all  this  nega- 
tive information  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  instance  there  are  very  serious  coun- 
terproductive results  that  could  come 
from  supporting  this  proposal,  including 
the  following:  Dissension  among  our 
youth,  because  as  was  stated  here,  this  is 
the  first  step  toward  the  draft;  a  false 
sense  of  security  that  we  are  doing  some- 
thing significant:  a  diversion  away  from 
pressing  military  considerations:  disre- 
gard for  our  budget-balancing  resolve: 
and,  worst  of  all,  I  think,  a  signal  of 
weakness  instead  of  strength  to  an  ad- 
versary that  knows  what  our  mobilization 
capabilities  really  are. 

Much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  what  he  is  trying  to  do  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  are  being  asked 
to  support  a  very  poor  proposal,  and  cer- 
tainly I  cannot  support  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  the  draft  report 
was  prepared,  closer  evaluation  has 
shown  that  the  assumptions  it  makes  are 
unduly  optimistic.  Let  us  go  through  the 
schedule  included  in  the  draft  report  to 
determine  just  how  feasible  it  is.  In  the 
first  4  days,  public  notice  would  have  to 
be  given;  registration  material  distrib- 
uted; the  postal  service  activated;  and 
money  appropriated  by  Congress. 

Public  affairs  programming  to  publicize 
the  1-day  registration  would  take  10  days 
to  distribute  to  stations,  even  if  they 
were  prepared  in  advance. 

Flegistration  material  is  presently 
stored  in  regional  postal  centers.  It  would 
have  to  be  mailed  to  the  34,000  Post  Of- 
fices around  the  Nation.  More  realistic 
estimates  by  Selective  Service  officials  in- 
dicate this  will  take  about  a  week. 

Postal  service  activation  would  be  re- 
quired to  familiarize  employees  with 
procedures.  Some  of  the  employees 
planned  for  meeting  regis^^ration  require- 
ments would  not  be  available  due  to  their 
membership  in  the  Reserve  Forces.  Bet- 
ter estimates  indicate  this  action  would 
take  1  week. 

Prompt  action  from  the  Congress 
would  depend  on  the  unanimity  of  sup- 
port for  the  national  emergency  and 
whether  Congress  was  m  session. 

Registration  would  then  have  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  single  day,  only  4  days 
after  the  mobilization  order.  Previous 
attempts  to  hold  single-day  registration 
have  required  substantial  prior  planning, 
something  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  forgot  to  point  out. 
In  1940  registration  took  place  a  full 
month  after  authorizing  legislation  was 
enacted.  During  the  F^st  World  War, 


registration  followed  the  declaration  of 
war  by  2  months. 

The  next  step  would  be  to  move  regis- 
tration material  from  local  post  offices 
to  keypunch  centers.  According  to  the 
draft  report  schedule,  this  would  take 
only  24  hours.  Revi.sed  estimates  now 
indicated  distribution  of  all  forms  to  the 
13  keypunch  centers  would  take  3  to  4 
days. 

The  forms  would  then  be  sorted  ac- 
cording to  random  sequence  number. 
Sorting  must  be  carefully  controlled  to 
insure  that  the  "proper  order  of  call"  is 
maintained.  Failure  to  maintain  this 
order  in  the  processing  of  inductions 
would  allow  any  individual  whose  num- 
ber followed  one  in  which  all  calls  for 
induction  had  not  already  gone  out,  to 
successfully  challenge  his  induction.  In 
order  to  be  safe,  keypunching  of  an  en- 
tire year  of  birth  group  would  be  required 
before  induction  notices  could  be  sent. 
Best  indications  are  that  with  a  maxi- 
mum effort  this  would  take  on  the  order 
of  20  days.  This  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  draft  plan  in- 
cludes no  assumption  of  error  correction 
procedures  for  keypunching. 

Thus,  even  if  major  problems  were 
not  encountered,  postmobilization  regis- 
tration could  be  expected  to  add  sub- 
stantially more  than  7  days  to  the  period 
before  inductees  were  available. 

Postmobilization  registration  has  an 
inherent  weakness,  beyond  the  problems 
with  the  .schedule  contained  in  the  re- 
port. Any  such  approach  is  only  a  paper 
plan,  untested  in  the  real  world.  The 
immediate  postmobilization  atmosphere 
will  be  uncertain  and  chaotic.  There  will 
be  many  competing  demands  for  re- 
sources and  attention.  No  mere  plan  can 
be  expected  to  work  flawlessly,  partic- 
ularly when  it  has  never  operated  in  a 
realistic  environment. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  we  can- 
not place  our  national  security  at  stake 
in  the  hope  that  postmobilization  regis- 
tration will  work  marvelously.  The  mas- 
terful plans  for  bus  transportation  at 
the  Lake  Placid  Olympics  are  just  one 
recent  reminder  that  things  do  not  al- 
ways work  the  way  they  are  drawn  out 
on  paper. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  since 
I  did  raise  his  name  in  the  debate,  and 
because  he  is  a  person  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  resp>ect. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  for  yielding.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  he  and  I  disagree  on  any 
issue,  and  I  have  the  highest  respect  for 
him. 

But  I  want  to  state  that  what  I  pointed 
out  was  that  the  $4,709  million,  with 
which  I  agree  and  the  committee  agrees, 
will  be  diverted  to  the  Selective  Service 
Svstem  so  they  can  register  what  in  1 
day  were  estimated  to  have  been  regis- 
tered in  World  War  I  and  World  War  II. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  breakdown  of  the  sub- 
committee's recommendation  which  tells 
us  what  the  $4,709  million  is  intended  to 
do.  The  material  is  as  follows: 
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BREAKDOWN  OF  SUBCOMMITTEE  RECOMMENDATION  OF 
J4.709  MILLION  TO  UPGRADE  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

[In  thousands  of  dollars,  fiscal  years) 


Fiscal  year 

1980 

Fiscal  year 

supple- 

1981 

mmUl 

increase 

1    Registration: 

Public  affairs :  To  improve  tlie  capa- 

bility of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 

tem to  handle  media  and  other  re- 

quests for  infofmation  about  the 

legistration 

Contract  support  .  . 

200  400 

150 

Personnel  (3)     

56 

84 

Printing. 

Registration  forms 

2S0 
SO 

Change  of  address  forms 

Registration  materials 

342 

Registration  planning  _     

27S 

125 

Telephones   . 

54 

120 

II.  Automatic  data  processing 

Interim  support  of  the  Emergency 

Management  Manpower   Plan  on 

the  USAMSSA  computer 

100 

Establishment  of  a  joint  SSS/000 

Mcpcom  computer  center 

soo 

991 

Software  development 

1,092 

724 

Area  offrces: 

Terminals  .      , 

4,550 
50 

Communications 

III.  Field  structure  and  local  board  sup- 

port: 

Local  boards:  Not  necessary  rn  the 

registration  process  but  would  be 

necessary  in  the  event  of  a  mobili- 

zation to  process  clarms  tor  exemp- 

tions and  determents.  Plans  are 

to  select  and  tram  local   board 

members  for  avarlability  in  time 

of  mobilization 

Policy  development,  6  person- 

nel  

124 

194 

Administrative  support  includ- 
ing: 
National  headquarters  per- 

sonnel (5)  _    

57 

97 

Regional  office   personnel 

^         (25) 

30 

627 

Training    and    recruitment    of 

approximately     8500     local 

board  members  for  approxi- 

mately 1900  local  boards. 

Development, 

360  . 

Implementation 

83 

"'2,567 

Revised  Reconstitution  Plans 

100 

100 

Nifty  Nugget. 

150 

IV.  Headquarters  revitalization: 

Wordprocessrnj  and  telecommuni- 

cations  _ 

108  . 

Alternate  :cr.ice: 

Personnel  (4) 

79 
7S 

108 

Planning  support. 

75 

Analysis    and    evaluation   (5   per- 

sonnel)  

95 

132 

Agency  security 

30 

17 

V.  Pay  raise  supplemental 

421  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want 
to  point  out  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Conte), 
that  in  both  the  examples  he  raises  prior 
planning  had  gone  in  and  several  months 
of  lead  time  was  involved.  That  is  not 
what  we  have  been  talking  about,  to  have 
this  operation  go  forward,  with  the  as- 
sumption that  we  can  do  this  in  the  very 
brief  period  of  a  few  days.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  realistic. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  who  claims  that 
we  can  register  these  men  in  1  day,  that 
is,  of  course,  all  nonsense,  absolute 
nonsense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
has  expired. 

'On  the  request  of  Mr.  Boland,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dicks  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 


cxxvi- 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jield  further? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  continue  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

~  1440 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ar- 
gument that  the  gentleman  makes  is 
thai  we  can  register  the  men  in  1  day. 
as  we  did  in  World  War  I  and  World 
War  rr.  and  so  he.  and  a  lot  of  others. 
are  saying,  "Well,  if  we  did  it  then,  why 
can  we  not  do  it  now?" 

Well.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
success  in  registration  in  both  World 
Wars  I  and  II  was  based  on  months  and 
months  of  planning  before  the  events 
ever  occurred.  In  World  War  II.  the  reg- 
istration did  not  take  place  until  the 
fall  of  1940.  more  than  1  year  after 
Poland  was  invaded  in  1939.  In  order 
that  16  million  men  could  be  registered 
30  days  after  passage  of  draft  legisla- 
tion, thousands  of  persons  throughout 
the  United  States  were  involved  in  intri- 
cate planning  and  implementation  of 
the  registration  procedure  for  months 
beforehand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
World  War  11,  1,800  National  Guards- 
men throughout  the  United  States  were 
involved  full  time  in  the  planning. 

So,  when  they  say  you  can  register 
them  in  1  day.  it  is  absolute  nonsense 
and  poppycock. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  another 
point  that  has  to  be  made,  we  do  not  live 
in  the  same  world  the  we  lived  in  in  1940. 

When  anyone  looks  at  the  massive, 
conventional  capabilities  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  every  likelihood  timeli- 
ness will  be  of  the  essence.  The  ability 
to  mobilize  is  even  more  critical. 

AMENDMENT      OFFERED      BY       MR.      DTJNCAN      OF 
OREGON  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofTered  by  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Oregon  to  the  committee  amendment:  On 
page  5.  line  2: 

Strike  ■•$13,295.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ■■$21,000,000." 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  that  is  offered  in  order  to 
present  to  the  Congress  the  entire  pro- 
gram which  the  President  has  requested 
of  this  Congress.  It  is  to  appropriate  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  initiate  a 
draft  registration,  not  only  for  men.  but 
also  for  women.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices has  not  authorized  that.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  trend  of  judi- 
cial opinions  in  this  country  Ls  such  as  to 
make  a  classification  based  on  sex  a  sus- 
pect categorization.  In  my  judgment, 
women  have  so  proved  themselves  by 
many  years  of  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  by  taking  on  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  jobs  previously  reserved 
to  a  male-only  category,  that  it  would  be 
unwise  for  us.  if  we  are  to  take  this  step, 
to  refuse  to  transfer  funds  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  registration  of  both 
sexes. 

Now,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  offer- 
ing this  amendment  that  the  President 
has  requested  me  to  do  so,  because  he 


has  not.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted  that  I  will 
then  support  the  committee  amendment, 
because  as  of  now  I  do  not  I  believe,  for 
a  lot  of  reasons  offered  by  others  in  this 
well,  and  for  some  in  addition,  that  the 
wisest  course  for  this  Nation  to  pursue 
at  this  time  is  to  support  the  action 
taken  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations and  transfer  sufficient  funds  to 
beef  up  the  Selective  Service  without 
moving  actually  to  the  registration. 

I  say  that  because  in  a  free  society  no 
government  can  really  move  beyond  the 
.status  of  public  opinion  in  this  countrj-. 
I  believe  there  have  been  some  dramatic 
changes  in  public  opinion  since  the  cap- 
ture of  our  hostages  and  the  mvasion 
of  Afghanistan.  But  I  do  not  believe  yet 
that  the  consensus  exists  which  is  re- 
quired in  a  free  society  to  support  this 
action  of  the  Government.  I  disagree  with 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  'Mr  Bevill'  I  hate  to 
say  no  to  the  President  when  a  request 
hke  this  is  made  I  do  not  Uke  the  mes- 
sage that  that  sends  to  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  is  more  aware 
of  the  deficiencies  in  the  requirements 
of  our  manpower  needs  in  our  armed 
services  than  am  I.  But  I  watched  public 
opinion  drive  a  President  from  the  White 
House.  I  watched  public  opinion  bring 
to  a  halt  Americas  military  activity  in 
Southeast  Asia.  I  really  believe  that  that 
public  opinion  in  this  country  spawned 
mjiny  of  the  problems  which  we  are  fac- 
ing in  the  Middle  East  today  and  which 
this  response  from  the  White  House,  in 
my  judgment,  is  entirely  inadequate  to 
meet.  As  I  said.  I  beheve  that  dramatic 
changes  have  occurred  in  public  opinion 
in  this  country  in  the  last  3  months,  but 
I  do  not  beheve  that  that  consensus  that 
President  Johnson  reminded  us  was  so 
necessary  to  action  taken  by  a  free  so- 
ciety, exists  sufficiently  to  avoid  a  dis- 
astrous resistance  which  we  cannot  cope 
with  domestically,  especially  in  view  of 
the  amnesty  provisions  which  this  Con- 
gress properly  passed  only  a  short  period 
of  time  ago. 

So  I  urge  support  for  the  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez  I  rise? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  Mr  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'  Mr.  Duncan  i  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  will 
state  that  that  would  be  in  the  third  de- 
gree, and  that  amendment  to  the  Dun- 
can amendment  is  not  proper. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  rise? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  then  be  recognized  to  speak  against 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve the  Chairman  has  already  recog- 
nized the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  has  not 
really  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland.    The    Chair    is    determining 
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whether  he  could  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.      BATI\TAM        Thf.      oo■r\t^aTyya■n       ffrirv. 


on  whether  men  or  women  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  registration.  At  a  proper 


.    fV./^f     »«n. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
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of  this  committee  have  admitted,  to  a 
nuclear  response  to  a  conventional  war 


who  has  also  taken  a  very  forthright  po- 
s;t;on  on  this  issue  throughout  his  career 


amendment,  although  I  wish  he  were  a 
little    more    charitable    to    our    Com- 
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whether  he  could  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  thought  the  Chairman  said. 
"For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Marjland  rise?"  and  then  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  said.  "I  have 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment at  the  desk."  Perhaps  I  just  mis- 
heard aU  of  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  gentleman 
heard  correctly.  It  does  not  mean  that 
the  Chair  has  recognized  the  gentleman 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  deeply  offended. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez  > . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  increases 
the  funds  for  use  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice in  order  to  allow  all  male.s  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  66  excluding  those 
who  have  honorably  completed  their 
military  obligation  to  be  reouired  to 
register  for  the  draft.  The  purpose  of 
my  amendment  is  to  avoid  the  serious 
class  division  that  was  so  obvious  in  our 
military  during  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
namese war  years. 

Looking  back  to  World  War  II  you 
will  note  that  the  Selective  Service  Act 
had  been  amended  in  peacetime  1940  to 
extend  the  draft  age  to  44.  This  exten- 
sion certainly  spread  the  burden  to  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  population  so 
in  this  day  and  age  when  life  expectancy 
is  longer  than  it  was  40  years  ago.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  extend  the  age  to  65.  The 
nature  of  war.  and  therefore  those  in- 
volved, has  changed.  There  are  no  longer 
fronts  or  trenches.  Everyone  is  exposed. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  left  many  scars 
on  our  Nation  and  the  method  used  for 
the  draft  during  this  period  in  our  his- 
tory was  certainly  not  m  concert  with 
the  democratic  creed  upon  which  our 
country  was  founded. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to 
place  everyone  in  as  equal  a  position  as 
possible  in  the  event  of  a  war.  Thus,  all 
those  eligible  for  the  draft,  from  those 
m  Congress  to  the  man  in  the  street, 
will  look  at  the  particular  international 
situation  that  could  bring  us  into  con- 
flict and  weigh  it.  realizing  that  he.  too. 
could  end  up  in  the  trenches  or  ranks. 

In  many  ways  this  might  be  just  a 
symbolic  gesture,  since  physical  capa- 
bilities are  certainly  the  main  focus 
when  the  battleground  is  under  con- 
sideration. However,  it  will  allow  more 
of  us  to  be  in  the  shoes  of  those  who 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  battle, 
which  is  truly  the  democratic  way. 
n  1450 

Mr.  SKELTON  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  find  myself  somewhat  in  sympathy 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  regard- 
ing the  last  amendment;  however  it 
would  be  difficult  to  supoort.  under  the 
present  conditions,  the  Duncan  amend- 
ment, because  I  think  the  end  result  of 
this  would  be  to  scuttle  the  issue  that  is 
before  us.  The  issue  before  us  is  one 
that  is  far  too  important  to  go  down  the 
drain  with  just  a  few  minutes  discussion 


on  whether  men  or  women  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  registration.  At  a  proper 
time  that  may  come  to  pass  and  it  might 
be  well  to  consider  it  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  main  is- 
sue before  us.  The  main  issue  before  us 
is  whether  we  are  looking  at  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  I  wonder  if  we  are  look- 
ing today  at  the  possible  threats  that 
come  to  us  from  a  potential  enemy. 

Today  it  is  my  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  more  vulnerable  than  we 
have  been  in  decades.  I  think  w^e  should 
learn  from  the  past.  I  think  we  should 
learn  that  the  maintenance  of  peace  de- 
pends upon  the  accumulation  of  deter- 
rents against  any  potential  aggressor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  do  today  in 
passing  a  registration  amendment  will 
send  an  important  signal  to  the  world. 
especially  to  the  Soviets,  that  we  are 
committed  to  a  strong  national  defense. 
It  will  send  a  signal  to  our  allies  that  we 
are  committed  to  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. History  should  teach  us  some- 
thing. History  should  teach  us  that  only 
when  we  have  been  vulnerable  in  the 
past  have  we  found  ourselves  embroiled 
in  a  conflict.  Deterrents  and  strength  are 
the  only  answers.  Registration  is  not  an 
answer  or  a  cure-all.  but  it  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Thus,  I  find  myself 
supporting  the  registration  provision. 
I  certainly  hope  that  this  House  will 
pass  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  certainly  support  what  the  gentleman 
said.  I  am  concerned,  the  gentleman 
mentioned  the  Duncan  amendment.  Ac- 
tually, the  Diincan  amendment  even  if  it 
were  adopted  today  could  not  be  imple- 
mented by  the  President,  because  there 
is  no  authorization  for  women  to  be  reg- 
istered. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Yes.  that's  what  con- 
cerns me. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Therefore,  it  is 
out  of  order. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  am  afraid  it  would 
end  up  scuttling  the  very  thing  we  want 
to  establish. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  So  I  would  urge 
a  vote  against  the  Duncan  amendment. 
It  is  not  going  to  do  anything  and  it 
could  scuttle  the  registering  of  men. 
which  is  what  we  really  need. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Somewhere  down  the 
line  it  might  be  well  to  discuss  that  and 
consider  it.  This  is  not  the  time.  This  is 
not  the  year.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do 
it.  because  the  effect  of  passing  it  would 
be  to  set  aside  any  registration  and  set 
aside  a  step  forward  in  our  national  de- 
fense. 

AMENDMENT     OFPrRED     BY      MR       BAUMAN     AS     A 
StIBSTIlUTE  FOR  THE  COMMrTTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bauman  as  a 
substitute   for   the   committee   amendment 
Strike  "$4.709.000-  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•«500.000,000" 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  simple 
amendment.  It  raises  the  amount  in  the 
bill  from  approximately  $4  million  to 
half  a  billion  dollars. 

Now,  before  any  of  you  get  upset  about 
that  amount.  I  saved  SI. 2  billion  last 
week  with  my  cutting  amendment  to  the 
International  Bank  bill.  I  think  I  am  al- 
lowed a  little  leeway  in  my  spending  hab- 
its around  here. 

This  amendment  places  in  the  bill  the 
amount  of  money  which  the  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  show-ed  was 
necessary  to  completely  reactivate  regis- 
tration and  classification.  It  does  not  in 
any  way  reactivate  the  draft.  I  person- 
ally am  opposed  to  a  peacetime  draft, 
but  many  of  us  seem  to  have  ignored  in 
this  debate  that  under  law.  section  10(H) 
of  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act.  the 
President  already  has  the  power  to  reac- 
tivate fully  the  registration  and  classifi- 
cation structure  that  has  been  in  place 
in  the  past  in  this  country.  Of  course,  he 
will  have  to  come  to  us  for  the  funding. 
This  amendment  would  offer  that  fund- 
ing. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  the  amount  of 
money  that  is  contained  in  both  the  bill 
and  the  committee  amendment  is  no 
more  than  a  gesture  toward  the  Soviets. 
I  understood  this  entire  issue  to  have 
been  raised  as  a  result  of  the  Afghanis- 
tan invasion  and  the  need  for  an  Ameri- 
can response  to  show  the  seriousness  of 
our  national  purpose. 

Now.  I  will  admit,  it  is  difiBcult  to  un- 
derstand the  seriousness  of  purpose  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  who  op- 
posed peacetime  registration  before  this 
body  only  last  September  when  we  de- 
bated this  issue  and  we  sought  to  reinsti- 
tute  registration.  The  President  sent  a 
letter  from  Stewart  Eisenstat  that  said 
ne  felt  we  absolutely  did  not  need  peace- 
time registration. 

It  Ls  hard  to  understand  the  serious- 
ness of  purpose  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States  who  even  as  the  strains 
of  music  from  the  inaugural  ball  are 
fading  away  takes  as  his  first  official  act 
the  pardoning  of  draft  dodgers  who  fled 
in  time  of  what  was.  in  fact,  a  war  in 
which  this  country-  was  engaged,  a  war 
in  which  many  thousands  of  Americans 
died:  but  that  is  behind  us.  Jimmy  Car- 
ter did  not  want  the  draft  last  fall. 
Jimmy  Carter  wanted  to  pardon  the 
draft  dodgers.  Now  Jimmy  Carter  wants 
registration.  The  gesture  before  us,  in 
my  opinion,  is  weak  and  far  from  mean- 
ingful to  the  Soviets. 

I  believe  that  the  times  require,  the  re- 
institution  of  a  full  classification  and 
registration  system,  so  that  if  we  face 
the  pending  day  of  doom  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Boland'  so 
aptly  described,  and  it  could  come  at  anj' 
time,  we  will  at  least  have  ready  a  pool 
of  manpower  to  do  the  things  that  must 
be  done  to  preserve  America. 

We  know  in  this  Congress  that  the 
conventional  forces  and  weapons  at  the 
command  of  our  Government  have  de- 
clined in  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union 
markedly  in  recent  years,  that  we  are 
almost  forced,  as  many  of  the  Members 
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of  this  committee  have  admitted,  to  a 
nuclear  response  to  a  conventional  war 
in  Europe. 

Would  this  President  respond?  I  doubt 
it.  I  doubt  it  seriously.  I  think  that  the 
stability  of  the  world  and  the  salvation 
of  this  country  are  wrapped  up  in 
whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to  take 
the  proper  steps  today. 

Surely,  we  need  to  retain  in  the  Armed 
Forces  trained  manpower.  Yes,  we  will 
debate  in  the  coming  days  the  issue  of 
the  defense  budget  being  increased  and 
balancing  the  budget  at  the  same  time; 
but  we  need  military-  manpower  in  the 
event  of.  God  forbid,  a  conflagration 
breaks  out  to  which  we  must  respond. 

I  would  urge  that  if  you  are  serious 
about  putting  in  place  a.  system  that  will 
offer  us  access  to  the  people  who  should 
serve  their  country-  at  that  time  this 
amendment  will  at  least  allow  the  ex- 
isting law.  that  it  is  already  on  the 
books,  to  be  carried  out.  It  would  require 
all  young  men  18  to  26  years  old  to  reg- 
ister and  be  examined  and  clarified  for 
possible  future  service  with  few  excep- 
tions. That  is  what  this  amendment  is 
all  about.  If  you  are  serious,  you  will 
vote  for  this.  Anything  less  than  this,  I 
do  not  think  is  .serious,  and  perhaps  that 
is  w-hat  you  want,  a  mere  gesture. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding  to  me. 

I  really  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man is  doing. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  draws  the  issue. 

Mr.  MITCHELI,  of  Maryland.  That  is 
right.  It  makes  it  absolutely  clear. 

The  gentleman  is  saying,  of  course, 
that  he  will  oppose  the  draft.  The  gentle- 
man is  saving  that,  but  the  next  step 
is  classification.  I  admire  the  gentleman's 
honesty. 

The  thing  that  has  disturbed  me  the 
most  in  this  whole  debate  is  we  are  right 
back  at  the  old  shell  game  of  lying  to 
people.  We  are  lying,  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  register  you  but  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  draft  anybody. 

I  admire  the  gentleman  for  going 
ahead,  pointing  to  the  direction  of  clas- 
sification. Let  us  be  honest.  The  people 
are  sick  and  tired  of  being  hed  to. 

Please  accept  my  hearty  commenda- 
tions to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  being  honest  and  truthful  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  is  not  referring  to 
those  who  say  there  will  be  no  draft 
when  they  propose  this  registration  as 
liars,  and  not  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  who  is  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  un- 
derstand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman » 
has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bauman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  say  this  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,   (Mr.  Mitchell), 


who  has  also  taken  a  very  forthright  po- 
s:t;on  on  this  issue  throughout  his  career 
in  Congress  that,  of  course,  the  registra- 
tion and  classification  is  for  one  purpose 
and  one  purpose  only,  that  is.  eventually 
to  institute  a  draft  if  it  is  needed;  but 
I  ha-: pen  to  believe  that  if  we  show  some 
resolve  in  this  Congress,  some  willing- 
ness to  respond  to  the  Soviets'  advances 
all  over  the  world,  by  simply  placing  at 
our  disposal  a  system  that  allows  us  to 
have  manpower  if  we  need  it.  that  wiU 
serve  as  a  deterrent  to  the  expansion  of 
the  Soviets  and  thus  no  draft  will  ever  be 
needed.  To  do  this,  the  President  has 
suggested  that  his  concept  of  good  Gov- 
ernment is  to  turn  over  draft  registra- 
tion to  the  Post  Office;  that  is  laughable, 
indeed. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield 
further  just  briefly? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>-land.  Again,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  honesty. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
building  up  a  huge  army  again;  but  at 
least  the  gentleman  is  being  honest.  I 
think  what  the  gentleman  has  said  is 
that  there  will  be  a  draft  if  it  is  needed. 

What  I  sense  coming  from  so  many 
other  people  in  this  House  is  the  lie  that 
we  are  not  going  to  draft  them  We  are 
not  going  to  in  any  way  classify  them 
by  manpower  needs,  but  yet  they  know- 
in  their  minds  the  ultimate  objective  is 
to  draft,  whether  we  need  it  or  not;  so 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
!I!  1500 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  proponents  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  administration  bill 
are  in  no  way  I  think  lying  when  they 
say  they  do  not  wish  to  institute  a  draft. 
They  simply  want  to  take  a  few  steps 
toward  registration  and  possible  classifi- 
cation, but  they  do  not  go  far  enough. 

I  would  like  to  go  to  the  logical  con- 
clusion of  the  equation  and  put  in  place 
a  system  that  will  allow  us  to  have  the 
manpower  we  may  need.  Otherwise  we 
will  not  be  ready,  we  cannot  be  ready. 
It  all  turns  into  a  farce. 

It  may  be  a  gesture,  but  I  am  tired  of 
gestures,  a  gesture  on  the  Olympics  and 
the  grain  embargo  and  all  of  the  other 
things  that  causes  the  Kremlin  to  laugh. 
All  we  get  from  this  administration,  is 
gestures.  Well,  we  should  change  and  do 
something  before  it  is  too  late  to  defend 
this  country.  That  is  what  is  embodied 
in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  inclined  to  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mar>-land  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stratton  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bauman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
inclined    to    support    the    gentleman's 


amendment,  although  I  wish  he  were  a 
little  more  charitable  to  our  Com- 
mander m  Chief  for  having  recognized 
the  error  of  his  ways  and  for  having 
finally  come  aroimd  to  see  the  light. 

The  ver>-  proposal  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  is  making  is  one  I  made  in  an 
address  to  the  Reserve  OflBcers'  Associa- 
tion here  in  Washmgton  in  February.  At 
that  time  I  pointed  out  that  the  Na- 
tional Guard  Association  is  convinced 
that  if  we  have  examination  and  classi- 
fication, we  will  automatically  get  a  ver>' 
substantial  number  of  volunteers.  Ex- 
amination and  classification  w-ill  deter- 
mine which  are  lA  and  which  are  4Fs; 
and  then  those  who  are  found  to  be  1 A 
are  very  likely  to  volunteer  for  the  Guard 
or  for  the  Reserve  rather  than  waiting 
to  be  called  into  the  Regular  Army 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  would  assume,  based 
on  the  gentleman's  comments,  that  he 
would  then  support  my  amendment? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  This  is  exactly 
what  I  am  saying.  I  am  trying  to  give 
the  gentleman  some  serious  arguments 
for  his  amendments  rather  than  snide 
attacks  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Oh,  I  thought  m>-  re- 
marks were  charitable  in  the  context  of 
what  the  President  has  done  to  this 
country. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  give  to  the 
gentleman  one  other  point  he  might 
want  to  consider,  and  that  is  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  of  the  House  has 
already  tentatively  accepted  language  in 
Its  report  for  the  defense  authorizing  bill 
for  1981  which  recommends  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  take  these  very  steps  un- 
der the  authority  which  the  gentleman 
has  correctly  pointed  out  he  presently 
has.  and  report  back  to  the  committee 
exactly  how  many  young  men  w-ould 
volunteer  for  the  Reserves  if  we  move  to 
examination  and  classification.  I  think 
this  is  a  necessary  second  step,  and  I 
support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  do  w-ant  to  defer  to  the  monsignor 
from  New  York  because  he  has  worked 
with  these  issues  for  many  years,  with 
great  distinction  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  w-hen  it  was  not  popular  in 
his  party  to  be  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense. I  very  much  appreciate  his  sup- 
port for  this  amendment. 

I  w-ould  like  to  make  one  other  point 
that  was  asked  of  me  and  that  is  that 
this  amendment  would  in  no  way  allow 
for  the  registration  or  the  classification 
of  women,  as  it  should  not  be  in  my 
view.  That  is  not  permitted  under  the 
statutory  authority  under  existing  law, 
and  this  funding  could  not  be  used  for 
that  purpose  without  some  future  legis- 
lative action. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mary-land 
provides  for  registration  and  only  clas- 
sification, not  examination ;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  provides  for  all  that     to   the  fact   that  we  are  able  to  fight     commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
is  allowed  under  any  Executive  order  is-     a  conventional  war.  rnent  and  for  his  reasoned  approach. 
sued  under  section  10<h>  of  the  Military         All  of  the  other  kinds  nf  smnkp.srrppns         xjtt-  r-vioir-mon   t  thint  ♦ho  croiitiomar. 
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a  separate  manner,  and  not  in  this  par-    soever  to  enhance  our  mobilization  ca- 

ticularbill.  pability.  The  Director  of  the  Selective 

What  about  the  President's  proposal?      Service  System  himself  has  stated  that 


from  Minnesota  for  the  very  logical  and 
persuasive  argiunent  that  he  makes.  I 
think  in  addition  t.n  hi<;  rommentA  and 
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Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  provides  for  all  that 
is  allowed  under  any  Executive  order  is- 
sued under  section  lO'h)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act.  As  I  understand  it. 
that  would  allow  the  President  to  rein- 
stitute  a  registration,  classification,  and 
physicsd  examination  of  all  males  18  to 
26.  All  of  this  at  one  time  or  another 
has  been  done  by  past  Presidents. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  should  pass 
the  bill  that  has  been  brought  to  us  and 
the  committee  amendment.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  raise  issues  here 
which  are  not  only  tangential  but  very 
devisive.  Our  country  ought  to  stand 
together. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  comment  here 
about  other  ways  in  which  we  could  re- 
solve this  problem,  like  having  the  vol- 
unteer service  pay  more  adequate,  re- 
storing the  17-percent  cut  in  actual 
wages  they  have  taken  in  the  last  few- 
years  and  other  benefits  that  ought  to 
be  restored  to  them.  We  have  had  some 
suggestions  here  that  we  ought  not  to 
have  just  a  draft  for  the  military,  but 
we  ought  to  have  one  for  the  Peace 
Ctorps  and  everything  else  like  that.  Well, 
the  price  on  the  latter  is  about  $24  bil- 
lion a  year  in  1978  dollars  We  are  talk- 
ing about  only  $8  million  a  year  under 
this  proposal  today. 

The  President  has  made  a  very  rea- 
sonable request  to  register  young  men 
at  this  time.  It  is  not  an  expensive  re- 
quest. It  will  indicate  some  show  of  con- 
cern on  the  part  of  America,  not  any 
great  concern. 

If  there  was  a  great  concern  we  would 
have  a  Volunteer  Army,  Volunteer  Navy, 
and  Volunteer  Air  Force  which  were  ade- 
quately paid.  Not  a  very  great  concern 
because  if  we  had  that  we  would  not  have 
turned  around  and  given  the  educational 
benefits  to  those  who  do  not  serve  for  the 
military  and  taken  them  away  from  the 
people  who  do  serve  in  the  military.  That 
is  what  we  have  done 

We  did  that  with  the  doctors,  we  did 
that  with  other  people  who  are  in  the 
service.  We  have  regrettably  taken  away 
benefits  of  the  people  who  are  m  the  serv- 
ice, while  adding  benefits  to  those  not 
obligated  to  serve  our  countrj'- 

Those  things  suggested  here  as  alter- 
natives cost  $10  or  $15  billion  to  restore 
benefits  and  provide  adequate  pay.  In  the 
case  of  the  Peace  Corps  arrangement  of 
Mr.  McCloskey.  $24  billion  a  year  in 
1978  dollars  would  be  the  cost.  Those  are 
multibillion-dollar  alternative  programs. 

I  do  know  of  few  here  who  have  spoken 
against  this  bill  today  who  have  also 
ever  introduced  a  bill  to  accomplish  any 
of  those  other  things,  ever  appeared  be- 
fore any  committee  asking  any  of  those 
other  things  be  done. 

I  think  it  all  boils  down  to  the  fact  that 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  has  asked  at  this  juncture  in  time 
for  a  very  small  amount  for  registering 
young  men.  By  doing  so  we  will  save 
some  time  in  bringing  them  up  if  needed 
and  we  will  have  some  value  with  reeard 
to  the  credence  of  our  country  with  re- 
gard to  our  ability  to  fight  a  conventional 
war  in  order  to  try  to  prevent  a  nuclear 
war.  if  we  can:  and  give  some  credence 


to  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  fight 
a  conventional  war. 

All  of  the  other  kinds  of  smokescreens 
of  how  to  do  it  better,  cost  more  money 
than  most  here  in  Congress,  has  any 
idea  of  voting  for,  or  has  any  idea  of 
ever  coming  to  the  floor  with. 

The  real  heart  of  this  matter  is  when 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States,  confronted  with  probably  the 
greatest  international  problems  we  have 
had  in  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  asks 
for  a  simple  little  thing  like  registering 
young  males  in  this  country.  If  we  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  cannot  stand  on  our  own 
feet  and  do  this  simple  little  thing  with- 
out finding  a  thousand  excuses  for  not 
doing  it.  then  I  think  our  country  is  in 
very  bad  shape. 

I  do  not  think  our  country  is  in  that 
bad  a  shape.  I  thmk  Congress  is  going 
to  vote  for  this  registration  biU.  and  I 
heartily  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
fact  that  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

Our  mobilization  capability  is  in  a 
state  of  disarray,  according  to  testimony 
we  heard  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
A  key  element  in  military  preparedness 
is  the  ability  to  locate  and  call  young 
men  to  Active  Duty  service  in  the  event 
of  a  national  emergency  that  might 
arise.  However,  without  military  regis- 
tration, the  Selective  Service  System 
could  not  possibly  meet  its  delivery 
schedule. 

We  need  a  tested  military  registration 
system.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  congressional  com- 
mittees, the  studies  of  CBO  and  GAO. 
and  the  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  all  attest  to  this  current  need. 
A  recent  ABC-Harris  poll  showed  that 
the  American  people  favor  military  reg- 
istration by  a  66-  to  31-percent  majority. 

When  we  implement  a  modern  regis- 
tration system — which  can  be  accom- 
plished through  Presidential  order  later 
this  year — it  is  estimated  we  will  be  90 
to  100  days  ahead  on  meeting  the  Selec- 
tive Service  delivery  schedules  that 
would  be  required  in  an  emergency.  It 
will  also  help  us  to  ascertain  and  elimi- 
nate problems  which  we  cannot  now  spe- 
cifically foresee.  Since  our  potential 
enemies  can  see  our  Reserve  Force  prob- 
lems, the  proposed  step  toward  registra- 
tion adds  credibility  to  our  determina- 
tion to  defend  ourselves  and  this  in  itself 
would  be  a  war  deterrent.  Such  registra- 
tion may  prove  to  be  an  incentive  for 
many  young  men  to  now  enter  the 
Reserves,  where  they  are  greatly  needed. 

When  the  96th  Congress  convened  last 
January.  I  was  the  first  Member  of  the 
House  to  introduce  military  registration 
legislation.  Since  that  time,  the  turmoil 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  area  and  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  have  heightened 
the  need  for  an  effective  system  of  mili- 
tary registration.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  House  Joint  Resolution  521 
and  the  committee  amendment  which 
provides  the  funds  to  accomplish  this 
prudent  step  for  our  national  security. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 


commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment and  for  his  reasoned  approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  makes  a  very  sound  and 
reasoned  approach  to  our  problem.  I 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this 
Nation  to  transfer  $13.3  million  in  al- 
ready appropriated  fiscal  year  1980  funds 
from  a  U.S.  Air  Force  military  personnel 
account  to  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  start  a  system  of  registration  of  our 
young  citizens.  In  view  of  the  world 
.■■ituation  and  in  behalf  of  our  own  de- 
velopment I  believe  it  is  wise  to  take  this 
preliminary  step.  I  know  it  can  be  ar- 
gued either  way  as  to  the  total  effective- 
ness of  this  registration,  but  overall  1 
believe  it  is  an  essential  and  fundamental 
step  for  us  to  take.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
a  draft  reinstituted.  but  I  do  support  a 
registration  system. 

The  President  can  institute  a  registra- 
tion and  classification  program  on  his 
own  authority  and  has  said  that  he 
would  do  so.  We  must,  hov/ever,  have 
the  means  to  implement  such  a  regis- 
tration. Failure  to  adopt  a  registration 
system  would.  I  think,  be  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  the  United  States  does  not 
have  the  resolve  to  prepare  for  its  own 
manpower  defense. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  for  this  trans- 
fer of  already  appropriated  funds.  It 
does  not  affect  the  budget,  but  accom- 
plishes a  necessary-  purpose. 

Unfortunately  I  agreed  over  2  months 
ago  to  make  a  speech  in  Austin.  Tex., 
tonight.  Therefore,  I  may  not  be  here  to 
vote  if  the  debate  continues  at  length 
this  afternoon.  However.  I  wish  to  go  on 
record  as  support'ng  this  transfer  of 
funds  for  registration.  The  gentleman 
from  Florida  goes  to  the  heart  of  our 
problem.  We  should  support  this  request 
for  transfer  of  appropriated  funds. 

Mr  SABO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move  to 
.strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Bauman  amendment  and  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  There  are  a  lot  of 
issues  we  talk  about  as  we  address  this 
issue,  some  legitimate  and  some  that 
really  are  not  legitimate  issues. 

We  are  told  we  should  vote  for  this 
bill  because  the  President  supports  it 
and  has  requested  it.  I  accept  that  as  a 
legitimate  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
proposal,  but  I  do  not  agree  with  it.  I 
give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
President  as  it  relates  to  foreign  affairs 
and.  on  the  other  hand.  I  am  not  willing 
to  give  him  a  blank  check. 

In  this  case  I  think  to  vote  on  behalf  of 
the  committee  amendment  and  on  be- 
half of  what  the  President  and  the  ad- 
ministration requested,  makes  no  sense. 
n  1510 
The  second  argument  that  we  regular- 
ly hear  is  that  the  proposal  before  us 
today  has  something  to  do  with  current 
nersonnel  problems  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. In  my  judgment,  that  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate issue  before  us.  I  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's description  that  what  is  before  us 
is  a  method  of  preparing  for  mobiliza- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  major  emer- 
gency It  is  not  a  proposal  to  try  to  deal 
with  current  personnel  needs.  That  needs 
to  be  addressed  in  a  separate  forum,  in 
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a  separate  manner,  and  not  in  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

What  about  the  President's  proposal? 
Should  this  be  part  of  a  blank  check  that 
we  give  him?  We  do  have  the  report  of 
the  Selective  Service  System.  "That  is 
busily  being  debunked  now.  What  they 
recommended  was,  option  one,  post- 
mobilization  registration.  Now  the  ad- 
ministration is  busily  telling  us  that  op- 
tion one  is  no  good;  it  is  irrelevant;  it 
had  poor  research;  it  was  not  tested  out. 
But  what  did  they  do?  Did  they  throw 
away  the  entire  study?  No.  They  took 
option  two.  Did  they  ask  any  questions 
about  option  two?  No.  Every  assumption 
in  option  two  has  to  be  perfect.  We  are 
told  that  option  one  is  simply  a  plan  and 
option  two  is  not  a  plan.  I  am  not  sure 
what  idea  the  proponents  have  to  test 
it.  Are  they  a  year  from  now  going  to 
send  out  induction  notices  to  people,  al- 
though there  is  not  an  emergency  and 
a  mobilization  is  not  required,  to  see  how 
many  addresses  come  back  undelivered, 
moved,  address  unknown?  I  do  really 
think  that  is  what  they  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying.  I  would  like  to  add  that  one  of 
the  arguments  that  has  been  used  but 
one  that  I  certainly  disagree  with  is  the 
question  of  the  President  and  this  coun- 
try sending  a  strong  message  by  this 
registration  action  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  keeps  coming  up  as  a  point  of  why 
we  ought  to  pass  this  resolution.  It  seems 
to  me  blatantly  apparent,  and  certainly 
must  be  appaient  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
that  this  type  of  registration  that  we  are 
considering  really  sends  no  message  of 
any  strength.  If  this  country  needs  man- 
power for  the  armed  services  to  defend 
this  country  and  to  fulfill  our  obligations, 
then  let  us  call  a  draft  and  back  it  up 
with  the  fact  that  we  need  it.  But  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  says.  This  is 
not  the  kind  of  program  to  do  it  with.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  tor 
his  comments. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  very  persuasive  argument  that  he 
has  just  presented  in  opposition  to 
peacetime  registration  for  the  draft.  It 
needs  to  be  stressed  that  the  resolution 
before  us  today  would,  even  without  the 
peacetime  draft  registration  provision 
we  are  now  debating,  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  to  improve  the  Selective 
Service  System's  computer  and  organi- 
zational capability,  so  that  it  will,  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency,  be  able 
to  meet  the  Defense  Department's 
mobilization  requirements. 

But  to  go  beyond  th's  to  peacetime 
draft  registration  would  not  only  be  far 
more  costly,  but  would  do  nothing  what- 


soever to  enhance  our  mobilization  ca- 
pability. The  Director  of  the  Selective 
Service  System  himself  has  staled  that 
peacetime  registration  would  be  "re- 
dundant and  unnecessary."  He  has  said 
that  "the  post  mobilization  option  is  by 
far  the  most  cost-effective  and  least  in- 
trusive, and  is  the  option  preferred  by 
the  Selective  Service."  Even  the  post- 
mobilization  option  would  deliver 
650.000  inductees  2  full  months  ahead 
of  the  E>efense  Department's  mobiliza- 
tion timetable. 

The  simple,  clear  truth  is  that  peace- 
time registration  adds  nothing  but  un- 
necessary co.st  to  our  defense  capability. 
It  therefore  represents  a  totally  unjusti- 
fiable intrusion  into  the  lives  of  millions 
of  young  people  who  would  find  them- 
selves suddenly  subject  to  the  imposition 
of  up  to  5  years  imprisonment  and 
$10,000  in  fines  for  their  neglect,  even  if 
unintentional— in  peacetime— to  keep 
the  Government  constantly  informed  of 
their  whereabouts.  If  only  10  percent  of 
those  eligible  this  .summer  do  not  comply, 
or  simply  forget  to  notify  the  Selective 
Service  System  of  a  change  of  address, 
there  will  be  created  400,000  potential 
felons — all  of  this  in  the  absence  of  a 
national  emergency. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  the  importance  of  symbols.  We  are 
told  that  u  vote  for  requiring  young  peo- 
ple to  put  their  names  on  a  list  at  their 
local  post  offices  will  be  sending  a  "sig- 
nal of  resolve"  to  the  Soviets.  I  would 
submit  that  the  Soviets  can  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  a  list  of  names  and  gen- 
uine preparedne-ss.  The  only  signal  we 
will  be  sending  will  be  one  of  a  divided 
nation — precisely  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  desperate  need  for  national  unity. 

Mr.  SABO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments  and 
agree  with  them.  I  think  the  proposal  by 
Selective  Service  is  the  most  cost  effec- 
tive and  the  least  intrusive  on  individual 
freedom. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Sabqi  has 
expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sabo  weis  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Before  I  yield,  if  I  might, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  point.  The  same 
draft  report  of  the  Selective  Service  took 
a  look  at  nonparticipatory  registration  in 
which  they  studied  the  mobility  of  18-. 
19-.  and  20-year-olds,  and  they  con- 
cluded that  25  percent  of  the  addresses 
would  be  invalid  at  the  end  of  one  year. 
So  we  are  going  to  register  18-year-olds 
If  we  ever  need  this  draft,  we  would  draft 
first  20-year-olds.  Two  years  after  they 
have  registered,  we  would  have  the  most 
massive  return  of  mail,  addresses  un- 
known, in  the  history  of  this  country,  if 
the  system  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion ever  had  to  be  put  into  place. 

Mr.  'WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  'WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want   to   commend   the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  for  the  very  logical  and 
persuasive  argument  that  he  makes  I 
think  in  addition  to  his  comments  and 
those  that  have  been  made  by  others.  1 
want  to  raise  one  other  point.  It  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  course  of  some  of  the 
correspondence  between  Members  but 
not  on  this  fioor  directly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  messages  can  be  sent 
by  a  lot  of  people  in  this  countr>'.  Sup- 
pose numbers  of  the  young  people  who 
are  being  asked  to  register  decide  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  that  the  message 
they  want  to  send  to  their  Government 
is  that  they  do  not  want  to  take  any 
role  in  this  move  toward  a  peacetime 
draft  and  they  refuse  to  register.  Has 
there  been  a  decLsion  made  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  is  going  to  seek  out 
those  young  people?  Will  they  be  prose- 
cuted? And  what  then  does  that  do  to 
the  message  that  we  send  to  the  rest  of 
the  world? 

Do  we  communicate  strength  if  we 
have  to  prosecute  our  people — not  for 
draft  evasion  but  for  failing  to  register? 
It  seems  to  me  this  has  been  a  vers' 
shallow.  unthought-out  propositiwi. 
thrown  together  in  a  moment  of  panic 
and  hysteria.  For  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation,  the  resolution  should  be 
voted  down. 

Reinstituting  registration  at  this  time 
is  a  hollow  gesture  and  sets  a  dangerous 
course  for  the  Nation. 

House  Joint  Resolution  521  as  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  HUD- Independ- 
ent Agencies  would  appropriately  provide 
$4.7  million  to  fully  modernize  the  ca- 
pability of  our  Selective  Service  System 
The  subcommittee  correctly  concluded 
that  updating  the  Selective  Service's 
capability  without  peacetime  registration 
was  the  prudent  action. 

In  September  of  last  year  we  rejected 
a  proposal  to  revive  registration  by  a  vote 
of  259  to  155.  and  we  ordered  further 
study  of  the  issue  by  the  President  At 
that  time  the  Carter  administration 
strongly  supported  our  action. 

In  the  wake  of  the  December  invasion 
by  the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan,  the  Presi- 
dent apparently  felt  compelled  to  reverse 
his  position,  claiming  that  the  invasion 
had  drastically  changed  the  foreign  pol- 
icy landscape  He  called  for  reinstitutlon 
of  registration  as  a  symbolic  act  against 
the  Soviets. 

But  a  February  article  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  reported  that  the 
Director  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
clearlv  stated  in  his  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  registration  before  mobilization 
would  only  save  7  days  over  registration 
after  mobilization.  That  is  not  a  sig- 
nificant saving  of  time  since  training  for 
the  most  basic  military  skills  today  re- 
quires at  least  5  to  6  months  A  post- 
mobilization  registration  would  meet 
even  the  worst-case  manpower  goals  set 
by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Historic  examples  offer  proof  that 
needed  manpower  will  be  available  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency.  On  Octo- 
ber 16,  1940,  over  16  million  men  were 
registered.  On  June  4.  1917.  almost  10 
million  men  registered.  It  is  significant 
to  note  that  these  single-day  signups 
were  achieved  without  the  computer 
capability  of  today. 
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Another  problem  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  committee  is  the  dan- 


reject  the  amendment  made  by  the  full 
committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
gerous  budgetary  precedent  it  would  set     with  me  in  reaflSrming  our  very  wise  de- 


inferior  equipment.  Mr.  Chairman,  out 

of  $150  billion  defense  budget,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  training. 
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thoroughly  discounted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
designed  to  support  the  President's  posi- 


the  very  rational  statements  he  has 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  relative 
to  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 


Mr,  DRINAN   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
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Another  problem  with  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  committee  is  the  dan- 
gerous budgetary  precedent  it  would  set 
If  adopted.  The  committee  has  chosen  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  executive  agency 
to  another.  This  would  violate  the  gen- 
eral fiscal  principle  of  leaving  mdividual 
agency  budgets  intact  and  rearranging 
only  aggregate  levels  of  spending.  After 
all  that  is  why  the  rules  of  the  House 
(rule  XXI)  do  not  aUow  single  agency  ap- 
propriations to  come  to  the  floor  under 
privileged  status. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  nation,  we  already 
have  taken  other  steps  which  I  have  sup- 
ported, that  displayed  our  displeasure  to 
the  Soviets.  Grain  shipments  have  been 
curtailed  and  technology  transfer  halted. 
This  month  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee 
decided  to  boycott  the  summer  Moscow 
Olympics.  While  all  of  these  actions  have 
involved  some  pain,  it  ha.s  expressed  our 
Nations  outrage  in  a  nonmilitary  man- 
ner and  thus  limited  the  escalation  of 
military  tensions. 

FYom  a  practical  military  manpower 
and  international  political  standpont, 
therefore,  reinstituting  registration  is 
unnecessary  and  Ul-advised.  More  im- 
portantly with  the  memories  of  Viet- 
nam still  fresh  in  our  minds  and  with 
our  society  still  feeling  the  bruises  from 
a  previous  draft,  we  should  not  be  tak- 
ing this  step  toward  a  peacetime  mili- 
tary draft. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SABO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  the  leadership  he  has 
provided  in  subcommittee  and  full  com- 
mittee on  this  issue  and  for  the  argu- 
ments he  has  presented  forcefully,  logi- 
cally, and  responsibly.  I  hope  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman. 

I  hope  that  this  House  will  not  take 
the  unfortunate  step  of  passing  what  in 
future  years  we  will  look  upon  sadly  as 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  issue  is  before  us 
today  largely  because  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  and  partly  because 
of  the  hostage  situation  in  Iran.  Five 
months  before  the  President  called  for 
draft  registration,  this  House  in  a  vote 
that  cut  across  party  and  ideological 
lines  decisively  rejected  a  registration 
proposal.  I  was  extremely  proud  of  the 
House  that  day.  The  case  for  registra- 
tion had  not  been  made,  and  the  House 
rejected  it — soundly. 

The  administration  at  that  time  sup- 
ported our  rejection  of  registration. 

The  renewed  call  for  registration 
came  in  the  midst  of  the  near  hysteria 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. There  was  a  feeling  that  some- 
thing, almost  anything,  had  to  be  done 
to  show  the  Soviets  that  we  would  re- 
spond to  their  aggressive  actions. 

We  can  provide  effective  improvements 
in  our  Selective  Service  System.  We  can 
and  should  approve  $4.7  million  to  enable 
the  Selective  Service  to  develop  a  post- 
mobilization  plan. 
I  must,  however,  urge  the  House  to 


reject  the  amendment  made  by  the  full 
committee.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  reaffirming  our  very  wise  de- 
cision of  only  7  months  ago.  Registration 
is  not  what  this  country  needs.  It  will 
not  serve  our  national  interest. 

A  "no"  vote  today  may  not  be  politi- 
cally popular.  A  "no"  vote  may  well  be 
misrepresented  and  misinterpreted  as  a 
vote  against  a  strong  national  defense. 
It  may  be  portrayed  as  un-American  and 
unresponsive  to  the  security  needs  of 
this  country.  A  "no"  vote  may  be  de- 
picted as  a  vote  of  disinterest  in  the 
need  for  military  preparedness. 

Future  historians,  however,  may  also 
record  a  "no"  vote  as  being  the  coura- 
geous and  visionary  vote  of  the  decade. 
During  the  past  several  months.  I  have 
taken  the  time  during  my  travels 
throughout  the  Eighth  District  of  Min- 
nesota to  talk  to  the  people  I  represent 
about  this  issue.  I  have  heard  their  deep 
concern  for  the  security  of  this  country. 
Mr.  Chairman,  colleagues,  they  want 
us  to  act  to  improve  the  state  of  our 
military  preparedness.  They  want  an  ef- 
fective response  to  threats  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  They  do  not,  however, 
want  us  to  pass  anything  that  comes 
along  just  because  it  may  have  some 
questionable  symbolic  value. 

Registration  has  come  to  the  floor  of 
this  House  for  the  second  time  in  7 
months  because  in  the  near  hysteria  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  invasion,  registration 
appeared  to  be  a  symbol  of  American  de- 
termination. But,  symbols  do  not  deter 
aggression,  nor  do  they  win  wars.  Regis- 
tration will  enable  the  Selective  Service 
to  deliver  untrained  19 -year-old  boys 
to  the  Armed  Forces  7  to  13  days 
faster  than  in  the  absence  of  premo- 
bilization  registration.  The  question  we 
must  ask  is  what  do  we  gain  by  these  ad- 
ditional days,  and  what  is  the  most  ef- 
fective response  to  today's  military 
realities.  The  next  war — conventional  or 
nuclear — will  not  involve  the  extensive 
deployment  of  American  troops  overseas 
which  occurred  in  the  World  Wars :  2  mil- 
lion in  World  War  I  and  8  million  in 
World  War  II. 

Conflict  with  the  Soviets  will  either 
escalate  to  the  use  of  nuclear  arms,  or 
will  involve  the  military  forces  on  hand 
and  such  extensive  use  of  conventional 
firepower,  that  the  war  will  be  over 
quickly.  What  good  will  it  do  us  to  be  able 
to  rush  19-year-old  boys  into  conflict  7 
days  sooner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  lack  of  registration 
is  not  the  problem.  It  is  our  unwilling- 
ness or  our  inability  to  provide  adequate 
support  for  our  All-Volunteer  Force.  Re- 
serves, and  National  Guard.  It  is  our 
failure  to  provide  the  incentive  for  mid- 
career  retention  of  the  highly  qualified 
technical  people,  on  whom  we  spend  so 
much  to  train.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
go  to  war  again,  but  if  we  do,  the  ability 
to  deliver  those  19  year  olds.  7  days  soon- 
er, will  not  be  of  much  eood  if  we  have 
failed  to  adeouately  train  and  arm  our 
Reserves.  I  have  met  with  members  of  the 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  in  Minnesota  These  men  have 
shown  their  willingness  to  serve. 

Yet,  I  have  heard  repeatedly  of  inade- 
quate funds  for  training  and  of  outdated. 
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inferior  equipment.  Mr.  Chairman,  out 
of  $150  billion  defense  budget,  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  training, 
necessary  equipment  and  a  decent  level 
of  pay  and  benefits  for  those  in  uniform. 
I  his  registration  proposal  does  noth- 
ing to  improve  the  current  preparedness 
of  our  military.  And.  if  we  allow  the  re- 
sumption of  registration  to  delude  us  into 
thinking  that  it  does  make  those  im- 
provements, then  registration  will  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  real  issue  in  this 
debate  may  be  whether  or  not  we  will 
resume  the  peacetime  draft.  We  are  as- 
sured that  the  funds  will  not  be  used  for 
the  draft.  I  am  sure  that  is  the  case  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  perhaps  fiscal  vear 
1981  and  1982.  Registration  is.  however 
the  first  step  toward  resumption  of  the 
draft.  It  will  facilitate  resumption  of  the 
draft.  Yet.  a  peacetime  draft  is  the  ex- 
ception and  not  the  tradition  of  our 
democratic  Nation.  The  first  peacetime 
draft  was  instituted  only  after  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  gone  to  war  in  1940. 

The  issue  of  peacetime  draft  raises 
such  fundamental  questions  that  we 
cannot  back  our  way  into  it  through 
registration  undertaken  as  a  symbol. 

The  international  problems  facing 
this  country  are  enormously  difficult. 
Registration  is  a  useless,  simple  symbol. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  deserve  a 
more  thoughtful,  effective  response  to 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  than 
registration.  Let  us  not  mislead  them  by 
voting  for  something  that  gives  only  an 
appearance  of  being  that  response. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  registration 
the  last  time  the  House  considered  the 
problem  on  the  basis  of  information  that 
was  supplied  us  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  I  have  had  that  informa- 
tion reconfirmed  and  resupplied  as  of  3 
weeks  ago.  In  testimony  before  our  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  we  were  told 
that  if  there  were  an  all-out  war.  we 
would  need  to  begin  training  replace- 
ments for  our  volunteer  force  within  a 
30-day  period. 

With  the  registration  program  we  can 
do  it;  without  registration,  it  will  take 
90  days  to  get  the  first  recruit  in  the  pipe- 
line. Just  suppose  we  do  not  approve 
registration  and  we  do  have  this  delay. 
Say  we  cannot  begin  training  our  re- 
serves within  th*s  30-day  period.  First 
of  all.  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  young 
people  we  have  encouraged  to  volunteer 
to  defend  this  Nation.  Second,  it  is  a 
great  wav  to  lose  a  war  with  a  60 -day 
gap.  Third,  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense knows  about  our  need  to  bejin 
training  recruits  within  30  days,  of 
course,  so  does  the  Soviet  establishment. 
In  a  war  situation  this  gives  them  an 
awesome  advantage.  It  provides  us  with 
a  60-day  period  of  vulnerability. 

Many  peoole  referred  to  the  Selective 
Service  studv  that  no'nted  out  that  there 
would  be  only  a  7-dav  difference  in  time, 
to  tram  the  first  recruit,  comparing  it 
with  having  a  registration  program  and 
not  having  one.  I  would  say  this  is  utter 
and  pure  nonsense.  This  study  has  been 
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thoroughly  discounted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  was  told  that  it  was 
designed  to  support  the  President's  posi- 
tion last  fall.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent changed  his  position,  and  the  study 
did  not  catch  up  with  it,  so  the  people 
who  devised  the  study  got  caught  zigging 
when  the  President  was  zagging. 

It  is  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
whom  you  believe,  and  I  believe  the  peo- 
ple who  are  responsible  for  defending 
this  Nation  in  a  time  of  war — the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Let  us  look  at  the 
overall  problem.  Let  us  look  at  the  man- 
power resources  in  both  nations. 

The  Soviets  have  4  million  individuals 
under  arms.  The  United  States  has  only 
half  that  number.  2  million.  The  Soviets 
have  10  times  or  1,000  percent  more  in 
reserve  strength  to  the  United  States.  If 
we  look  at  some  other  components  that 
are  necessary  in  fighting  a  war,  things 
like  ships  and  planes  and  tanks  and 
bombs  and  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviets 
are  ahead  of  us  in  18  out  of  21  categories. 
We  lead  in  3;  they  lead  in  18.  If  we  factor 
in  civil  defense,  they  lead  in  21,  and  we 
still  lead  in  only  3. 

How  is  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  mes- 
sage— the  fact  that  they  are  willing  to 
spend  so  much  more  than  we  are?  We  are 
a  far  wealthier  nation.  Our  gross  na- 
tional product  is  three  times  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union's.  Their  average  standard 
of  living  is  far  below-  our  poverty  level, 
but  still  they  have  been  willing  to  spend 
60  percent  more  than  we  have  for  the 
past  7  years.  They  are  willing  to  make 
these  huge  sacrifices,  and  in  spite  of  all 
this,  we  have  a  large  segment  of  our 
population  that  does  not  even  want  to 
support  registration. 

n  1520 

What  we  are  talking  about.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  resolve,  something  that  succes- 
sive Congresses  in  this  House  have  had 
very  little  of  since  the  Vietnam  war.  In 
the  last  Congress  I  was  firmly  convinced 
if  some  nation  invaded  California  we 
would  think  of  all  kinds  of  face-saving 
reasons  why  we  should  not  repel  the  in- 
vasion. Perhaps  that  we  would  have  49 
other  States  and  perhaps  California  has 
a  lot  of  smog,  but  we  would  figure  out  a 
way  that  fighting  for  California  was  not 
in  our  vital  interest.  I  certainly  hope  this 
Congress  has  more  resolve  than  the  last. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  show  a  tad,  a 
smidgen,  a  modicum  of  resolve,  let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  world  that  we  are 
tired  of  this  image  of  being  a  helpless 
giant.  I  say  to  the  Members,  if  we  vote 
down  this  program  we  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  helpless  giant  anymore,  w-e 
will  be  considered  a  paralyzed  giant.  Let 
us  close  the  60-day  gap,  let  us  give  the 
volunteers  in  our  Armed  Forces  time  to 
train  the  replacements  for  them  in  the 
event  of  war.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
.snoDort  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w'ords, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I.  too. 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  com- 
mendation given  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  iMr.  Sabo>  who  has  given 
excellent  leadership  on  this  subject  to 
our  subcommittee  and  also  because  of 


the  very  rational  statements  he  has 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  relative 
to  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of  serving  on 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System.  I  have  had  ample  opportu- 
nity to  hear  all  the  arguments  both  for 
and  against  draft  registration.  Our  sub- 
committee held  2  days  of  hearings  and 
heard  innumerable  witnesses.  The  evi- 
dence simply  does  not  support  the  im- 
plementation of  draft  registration. 

This  country  is  not  at  war,  nor  does 
war  seem  imminent.  Reinstatement  of 
draft  registration,  be  it  for  men  or  for 
women,  would  not  only  be  an  unneces- 
sary and  intolerable  intrusion  into  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  Americans,  but 
would  also  fail  to  add  anything  to  this 
country's  military  preparedness. 

The  resolution  provides  $4.7  million 
which  is  enough  funding  to  bring  the 
Selective  Service  System  out  of  a  deep 
standby  posture  into  a  capability  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  personnel  if  America 
goes  to  war.  Nothing  more  is  needed  at 
this  time. 

Both  the  Selective  Service  System  and 
th?  Pentagon,  in  internal  documents, 
agreed  that  postmobilization  registra- 
tion— as  funded  by  this  amendment — is 
preferable  to  premobilization  registra- 
tion. In  the  words  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  postmobilization  "substan- 
tially exceeds  defense  requirements,  em- 
ploys the  fewest  number  of  full-time 
personnel,  and  costs  the  least  *  '  •  the 
reduced  delivery  time  provided  by  the 
other  options  is  redundant  and  unneces- 
sary." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration 
claims  that  draft  registration  is  in  the 
national  interest  and  is  necessary  as  a 
response  to  the  crisis  in  Iran  and  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The  ad- 
ministration claims  that  draft  registra- 
tion will  be  an  important  signal  to  the 
Soviets. 

How  maintaining  a  soon-to-be-out- 
dated list  of  millions  of  young  people — 
who  change  address  on  the  average  of 
1  out  of  ever>'  4  each  year — can  be  in  the 
national  interest  is  beyond  me.  Sure, 
draft  registration  will  be  a  signal  to  the 
Soviets.  It  will  be  the  wrong  signal  as 
thousands  of  young  people  refuse  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  meaningless  peacetime  reg- 
istration effort. 

If  there  was  ever  a  place  to  begin  to 
balance  the  budget,  this  is  it.  The  5-year 
costs  of  maintaining  a  peacetime  draft 
registration  are  estimated  to  be  about 
S80  million.  And.  this  figure  does  not 
include  any  enforcement  costs,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  can  even  think  of 
wasting  limited  Federal  resources  for  an 
empty  symbol  at  a  time  when  we  can 
barely  find  the  funds  to  enable  poor  peo- 
ple to  eat  and  have  a  roof  over  their 
heads  is  shameful. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  James  Reston  said 
in  a  New  York  Times  editorial: 

We  are  registerinp  almost  everything  In 
this  country  except  brains  and  common  sense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  use  their  com- 
monsense  and  defeat  the  amendment. 


Mr,  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution  521 
which  would  transfer  $13.3  million  m  al- 
ready appropriated  funds  to  the  Selec- 
tive Sen'ice  System  for  registration  of 
19-  and  20-year-old  males.  Draft  regis- 
tration will  not  increase  the  Nation  s  mil- 
itarj'  preparedness  nor  serve  as  an  eflec- 
tive  political  deterrent  against  Soviet  ad- 
venturism. Peacetime  registration  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  and  an  unneces- 
sary intrusion  into  the  lives  of  those  af- 
fected by  the  proposal. 

Last  fall,  this  body  rejected  a  call  for 
the  reinstitution  of  draft  registration  in- 
cluded in  legislation  authorizing  defense 
expenditures.  The  administration  op- 
posed draft  registration  at  that  time,  and 
the  provision  was  deleted  from  the  bill 
by  a  vote  of  259  to  155.  It  was  argued 
then  that  the  President  already  had  the 
authority  to  register  men  should  an 
emergency  arise,  and  that  circumstances 
did  not  warrant  a  premobilization  regis- 
tration. 

After  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, and  as  part  of  a  larger  plan  to 
increase  defense  spending  in  this  coun- 
try, the  President  decided  to  ask  Con- 
gress for  funds  to  revitalize  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  to  begin  regis- 
tration for  our  Nation's  young  men  and 
women.  The  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee refused  to  consider  registration  plans, 
which  has  brought  us  today  to  this  dis- 
cussion over  whether  to  begin  registra- 
tion of  men  once  again  for  a  future  mili- 
tarv^  conflict. 

Do  we  need  peacetime  registration? 
The  administration  now  says  yes,  al- 
though last  year  it  argued  that  we  did 
not.  The  Selective  Service  System  con- 
tinues to  believe,  however,  that  regis- 
tration is  not  needed  or  desirable.  In  a 
Selective  Service  System  report  dated 
January  16,  1980,  it  was  concluded  that 
It  would  be  most  "cost-effective  to  regis- 
ter young  people  after  a  national  emer- 
gency was  declared."  Selective  Service 
System  Director  Bernard  Rostker  stated 
that  his  agency  preferred  a  standby  plan 
to  be  used  only  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency  because  it  "should  substan- 
tially exceed  Defense  requirements,  em- 
ploy the  fewest  number  of  full-time  per- 
sonnel, and  cost  the  least." 

A  November  1978  Congressional  Budget 
Office  report  found  that  the  first  induct- 
ees could  be  debvered  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  only  13  days  sooner  with 
peacetime  registration  than  with  regis- 
tration after  an  emergency  was  declared. 
Since  neither  the  premobilization  nor  the 
postmobilization  plans  would  produce 
inductees  faster  than  the  military  could 
train  them,  the  13-day  savings  becwnes 
a  moot  point. 

The  registration  plan  raises  serious 
questions  about  the  intentions  of  our 
militarv'  planners  in  a  rapidly  changing 
international  political  climate.  What  are 
the  Department  of  Defense  strategists 
considering  when  they  endorse  peacetime 
registration.  What  will  have  been  accom- 
plished after  a  list  of  young  men  has  been 
compiled?  What  has  the  Soviet  invasion 
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of  Afghanistan  done  to  necessitate  the 
compilation  of  such  a  list? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  raise 
erave  reservations   about   the   merits  of 


or  military  benefits  to  accrue  from  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  House  Joint 
Resolution  521. 

Mr    TAUKF    Mr    Chairman     will    the 


them  in  2  years — will  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution for  a  felony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  either  the  administra- 
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the  head  of  that  System  that  he  better 
change  his  tune. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  een- 


would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
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have  a  much  greater  impact  upon  us 
here  at  home  than  it  will  as  serving  as  a 
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of  Afghanistan  done  to  necessitate  the 
compilation  of  such  a  list? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  raise 
grave  reservations  about  the  merits  of 
the  registration  proposal.  First,  the  draft 
registration  requirements  set  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  assume  that  this 
Nation  will  be  required  to  flght  a  "sud- 
den-breaking but  prolonged  war  with 
extensive  casualties"  in  Europe.  The 
scenario  assumes  that  the  war  will  be 
fought  with  conventional  weapons  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
has  7,000  tactical  nuclear  weapons  in 
Europe,  and  it  envisions  Soviet  tanks 
and  troops  sweeping  across  Europe  with 
widespread  destruction  of  populated 
areas.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan has  posed  a  threat  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  yet  our  defense  planners 
have  not  adapted  their  military  stra- 
tegies to  fit  these  new  circumstances. 

Second,  the  compilation  of  a  list  of 
young  men  will  do  nothing  to  increase 
the  size  or  preparedness  of  our  Active  or 
Reserve  Forces.  Since  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  has  already  concluded  that 
the  peacetime  draft  registration  plan 
will  not  save  any  time  in  the  event  of  a 
full-scale  mobilization,  proponents  of 
this  measure  have  failed  to  prove  the 
advantages  of  registration.  The  value  of 
having  a  computer  list  of  names  is  sim- 
ply nonexistent. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  will  under- 
stand that  the  President's  plan  for  pre- 
mobilization  registration  is  a  politically 
motivated  response  to  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  The  Soviets  wiU 
understand  that  the  plan  will  do  nothing 
to  improve  the  real  military  capabilities 
of  the  United  States.  The  likely  result 
will  be  that  the  Soviets  wUl  not  heed 
the  intended  political  message  that  the 
proposal  is  designed  to  send.  If  it  is  a 
symbol  that  the  President  wishes  to 
send  to  the  Soviet  Union,  this  symbol  will 
be  an  empty  one. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  understand 
the  dangerous  precedent  that  adoption 
of  this  proposal  will  set  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  In  only  one  circumstance 
has  the  Nation  instituted  peacetime  reg- 
istration for  the  draft,  just  before  we 
entered  World  War  n.  To  begin  regis- 
tering men  again  now  raises  serious  ques- 
tions about  the  real  direction  the  coun- 
try is  taking.  What  war  are  we  prepar- 
ing for.  and  what  price  are  we  paying 
for  a  mobilization  of  our  defense 
apparatus? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  true  emer- 
gency were  to  arise  there  would  be  no 
problem  registering  people  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  has  historically  been 
the  case.  Ten  million  people  were  regis- 
tered in  1917  in  1  day.  Sixteen  million 
people  were  registered  for  the  draft  in 
1940.  all  without  the  sophisticated  com- 
puter capabilities  that  are  at  our  dis- 
posal today.  If  it  was  possible  to  register 
large  numbers  of  people  over  60  years 
ago.  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  a  new 
emergency  should  it  arise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  sanction 
Government  programs  that  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose,  and  that  drain  our  Nation's 
resources.  Draft  registration  is  a  serious 
step  to  take  when  there  are  no  political 


or  military  benefits  to  accrue  from  it.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  House  Joint 
Resolution  521. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  TAUKE.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  believe  it  is  quite 
accurate  to  say  that  this  step  we  are 
about  to  take  is  an  empty  symbol.  But  I 
think  more  importantly  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  in  this  Congress  recognize 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  really  testing 
the  fabric  of  the  country.  We  tend  to 
forget,  I  think,  how  deeply  we  were 
wounded  by  the  Vietnam  war,  what  deep 
resistance  there  was  to  that  war.  and 
how  badly  our  fabric  was  torn.  Now.  be- 
fore it  is  necessary,  we  are  willing  to  test 
ourselves  again. 

Just  when  we  are  beginning  to  heal 
as  a  country,  when  we  are  beginning  to 
pull  ourselves  back  together  again,  when 
we  are  beginning  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties and  restore  the  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism in  the  Nation  and  when  we  are  be- 
ginning to  restore  among  our  young  peo- 
ple a  willingness  to  serve,  all  of  the  sud- 
den we  have  to  jump  forward  and  test 
our  new  strength.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
is  not  a  very  wise  move  by  this  Congress. 
It  occurs  to  me  it  could  be  a  very  dan- 
gerous step.  Because  instead  of  proving 
our  strength,  we  may  tear  apart  the 
wounds  that  we  suffered  earlier. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee's  bill 
and  in  opposition  to  the  committee's 
amendment. 

Now.  of  course,  nobody  can  feel  re- 
laxed about  the  Afghanistan  situation  or 
the  perilous  condition  that  exists  in  the 
Middle  East  nor  can  we  lightly  dismi.'js 
a  request  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  dealing  with  national  defense,  and 
I  certainly  would  not.  However.  I  can 
remember  similar  appeals  to  our  na- 
tional resolve  during  the  long  agonizing 
years  when  we  were  trying  to  extricate 
ourselves  from  Vietnam.  President  John- 
son and  President  Nixon  made  such  ap- 
peals to  this  House  every  time  there  was 
an  effort  to  pull  ourselves  out  of  Viet- 
nam. We  must  stay  in.  they  said,  to 
demonstrate  our  national  resolve,  and  we 
demonstrated  it  to  the  time  of  55.000  hves 
of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
just  now  raised  the  basic  issue:  Are  we 
prepared  to  put  our  country  through  the 
wringer  again?  I  will  support  registra- 
tion, I  will  support  the  draft,  if  I  am  con- 
vinced it  is  necessary.  I  said  so  last  year 
during  the  debate  on  this  issue  and  I  say 
it  now.  So,  I  am  sure,  will  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  yoimg  people  who  will 
be  asked  to  pay  the  price — if  it  is  neces- 
sary. That  is  the  question,  the  question 
of  necessity. 

But,  first  let  us  talk  about  the  price. 
If  this  legislation  passes,  any  young  per- 
son who  refuses  to  register  for  the  draft 
will  be  subject  to  prosecution  for  a 
felony.  What  is  more,  those  who  register 
and  then  fail  to  report  when  they  change 
their  address — and  that  may  be  half  of 


them  in  2  years — will  be  subject  to  pros- 
ecution for  a  felony. 

Mr.  Chairman,  either  the  administra- 
tion is  going  to  be  prepared  to  enforce 
the  law — prosecute  everybody  who  re- 
fuses to  register  or  fails  to  report  when 
they  change  their  address — or  they  are 
going  to  show  that  the  thing  is  a  sham. 
We  must  assume  they  will  enforce  it.  So 
if  we  pass  the  committee  amendment,  we 
are  going  to  ask  the  young  people  to 
subject  themselves  to  a  very  serious 
burden. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  only  5  percent  of 
those  who  are  eligible  to  register  fail  to 
report,  you  are  talking  about  prosecuting 
40.000  young  people  per  year.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  would  cost,  but  it  would 
be  a  lot  more  than  $13  million. 

Anyway,  the  issue  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  necessity.  On  that  issue,  we 
start  out  confronted  with  the  statements 
of  the  administration  all  last  year  when 
this  issue  was  before  us.  I  want  to  read 
some  of  them. 

Stuart  Eizenstat.  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Domestic  Affairs  and 
Policy  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  July  23, 
1979.  said: 

We  do  not  believe  It  Is  necessary  to  impose 
this  burden  on  our  Nation  and  Its  youth  at 
this  time  when  there  are  effective  ways  to 
Improve  the  capability  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  so  it  can  respond  quickly  in  an 
emergency.  We  are  confident  that  If  ade- 
quate funds  are  provided  by  the  Congress 
the  Selective  Service  System  will  be  able  to 
develop  the  capability  to  meet  our  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  funds  provided  in 
this  bUl,  unamended,  would  provide  that 
capability. 

G  1530 

Then,  on  September  13.  Richard  Dan- 
zig, principal  Deputy  Assistance  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower.  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Logistics,  writing  to  Senator 
William  Cohen  said: 

It  remains  the  view  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  a  post-mobillzatlon  registration 
plan  is  feasible,  and  that  It  Is  better  to 
proceed  with  preparation  and  testing  of  that 
option  than  to  reinstate  peacetime  registra- 
tion. 

Then,  on  September  17,  Mr.  Robert 
Pirie.  his  boss.  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics,  said  this  In  a  letter  to  Senator 
Cohen: 

We  believe  that  peacetime  registration  Is 
not  needed  from  an  operational  point  of  view 
because  registration  can  be  conducted  after 
M-Day  in  time  to  obtain  the  first  wartime 
Inductee  by  M  plus  30.  as  we  desire  .  peace- 
time draft  registration  cannot  meet  our  pre- 
trained  individual  manpower  needs. 

Then,  on  June  8  of  last  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  himself,  Harold  Brown 
in  a  letter  to  Senator  Cohen  said  this: 

The  critical  step  towards  achieving  our 
goals  is  not  Immediate  collection  of  names 
through  registration,  but  rather  the  imme- 
diate improvement  of  our  ability  to  prepare 
for  processing  people,  and  In  the  case  of 
mobilization  actually  to  process  them, 
through  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Of  course,  we  all  know  about  the  draft 
report  of  January  16.  1980,  in  which  the 
Selective  Ser\'ice  System  itself  reiterated 
these  positions  in  no  uncertain  terms, 
and  before  the  Commander  in  Chief  told 
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the  head  of  that  System  that  he  better 
change  his  tune. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carr  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seiberling  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  would  like  to  read  from  one  more 
letter  that  is  more  recent.  On  March  13, 
1980,  in  response  to  a  letter  from  me  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  he  said  this : 

The  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air  Force 
have  sufficient  expansion  capacity  now,  and 
will  be  able  to  accept  a  total  of  about  44.000 
new  trainees  by  M  plus  30  days.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  expects  these  services  to  re- 
ceive enough  volunteers  and  Individuals  from 
the  delayed  entry  pool  to  All  most  of  this 
capacity  for  the  first  month. 

So,  I  find  it  rather  difficult  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  reason  for  this,  and  I 
suggest  that  when  we  consider  that  100,- 
000  people  volunteered  in  December  1941 
and  another  100.000  in  January  1942  that 
there  will  be  more  than  enough  people  in 
an  emergency. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  bringing 
to  light  the  enforcement  problems  that 
this  proposed  action  will  occasion  the 
country  and  the  Congress.  First  of  all. 
we  cannot  get  an  estimate  out  of  the 
administration  about  how  much  money, 
how  much  resources  of  U.S.  marshals. 
U.S.  courts.  U.S.  attorneys,  law  enforce- 
ment. FBI.  will  have  to  be  devoted  to 
rounding  up  recalcitrant  people  who  do 
not  want  to  register  or  change  regis- 
tration. That  is  a  cost  that  is  going  to 
have  to  be  borne  by  this  Congress  and 
borne  by  a  lot  oi  people  who  are  going 
to  be  the  victims  of  crimes  about  which 
there  is  greater  concensus  which  will  go 
unpunished  because  we  are  not  adding 
more  personnel  to  enforce  this  whole 
thing. 

I  might  also  add  to  the  gentleman's 
fine  statement  that  this  act.  as  we  are 
passing  it  today,  would  be  virtually  un- 
enforceable. Members  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  dealing  with 
this  issue  have  admitted  as  much,  but 
they  say  that  once  they  get  their  foot 
in  the  door  here  they  are  going  to  come 
back  with  a  request  to  proceed  or  make 
modification  or  waiver  on  the  Privacy 
Act.  because  without  waivers  this  act 
today  is  unenforceable  and  will  lead  to 
the  kind  of  rampant  disregard  of  the 
law  which  will  lead  to  the  exact  opposite 
kind  of  a  symbol  being  shown  to  who- 
ever we  are  showing  symbols  to. 

So.  this  has  important  consequence.s 
which  have  not  been  adequately  con- 
sidered by  either  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  the  Aopropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  certainly  not  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  although  my  fine  friend 
from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Kastenmeier.  has 
held  some  hearings. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 


would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  little  more  than  7 
months  ago.  the  House  rejected,  by  a  vote 
of  259  to  155.  those  provisions  of  H.R. 
4040.  the  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill  for  fiscal  year  1980.  which 
required  the  mandatory  registration  with 
the  Selective  Service  System  of  all  males 
reaching  the  age  of  18.  At  the  time  of  the 
vote,  on  September  12.  1979,  the  Presi- 
dent opposed  registration. 

Since  that  time,  the  Soviet  Union  in- 
vaded Afghanistan,  and  the  President 
has  invoked  his  authority  to  reimpose 
registration  as  a  calculated  action  to 
"demonstrate  American  resolve  "  and  to 
"strengthen  our  defense  posture." 

The  brutal  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan must,  of  course,  be  condemned.  But. 
invoking  registration  will  not  accomplish 
the  purposes  that  the  President  seeks. 
Registration  is  a  hollow  message  to  the 
Soviets,  and  it  does  not  serve  to  strength- 
en our  defense  posture.  This  latter  point 
has  been  underscored  by  the  Selective 
Service  System's  report  on  improving 
capability  to  mobilize  military  man- 
power. Selective  Service  Director  Ber- 
nard D.  Rostker.  in  his  report  to  the 
White  House,  termed  registration  redun- 
dant and  unnecessary.  The  report  stated 
that  a  postmobilization  option  of  con- 
ducting registration  after  a  national 
emergency  is  called  is  recommended  as 
the  basis  for  an  effective  standby  Selec- 
tive Service.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense's stated  requirements  for  meeting 
an  induction  of  650.000  men  is  180  days. 
The  President's  premohilization  registra- 
tion will  reach  this  goal  within  117  days. 
A  postmobilization  registration,  accord- 
ing to  the  Selective  Service  System,  will 
attain  the  goal  of  650.000  inductees  with- 
in 124  days,  well  within  the  DOD's  re- 
quirements. While  the  President's  pro- 
posal will  save  only  7  days,  the  Selective 
Service  System  beheves  it  now  has  a 
capability  to  respond  to  an  emergency 
without  resorting  to  advance  registra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  be  frank  and 
admit  that  registration  will  not  serve  to 
convince  the  Soviets  to  withdraw  from 
Afghanistan.  Registration  does  serve  a 
purpose,  however,  and  that  is  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  eventual  return  of  the  mili- 
tary draft.  It  should  be  understood  by 
all  Members  that  a  vote  to  implement 
registration  is  a  vote  to  start  the  process 
of  bringing  back  peacetime  military  con- 
scription. 

If  the  Congress  approves  House  Joint 
Resolution  521.  providing  for  the  transfer 
of  funds  from  the  Air  Force  to  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  implement  registration.  I  believe  that 
all  our  efforts  over  the  past  several  years 
to  restore  confidence,  particularly  among 
our  young  people,  in  our  Government 
will  be  swept  aside. 

I  fear  that  our  younger  citizens,  those 
directly  affected  by  registration  ana  the 
draft,  will  become  distrustful  of  our 
Government  and  its  actions.  Divisions, 
again,  will  plague  our  Nation.  In  short, 
registration  for  the  military  draft  will 


have  a  much  greater  Impact  upon  us 
here  at  home  than  it  will  as  serving  as  a 
signal  which  the  President  wishes  to 
send  to  the  Soviets. 

For  many  18-year-olds,  registration 
viU  be  the  first  direct  experience  they 
v.ill  have  with  their  Government  Not 
only  will  registration  be  a  major  invasion 
oi  their  privacy,  it  is,  in  itself,  a  form  of 
compulsion.  With  the  return  of  the  draft. 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it.  that  is 
what  will  follow  if  registration  is  imple- 
mented, it  will  mean  giving  the  Govern- 
ment control  over  the  lives  of  young 
Americans  for  several  years.  At  a  time 
when  the  American  public  is  demand- 
ing less  Government  interference  in 
their  lives  and  less  Government  control 
over  their  lives,  registration  is  the  be- 
ginning of  the  most  .serious  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  an  individual — absolute  and 
total  control  by  the  Government. 

We  should  reaUze  there  may  be  those 
who  will  resist  registration  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  return  to  the  conditions  of  the 
1960's  and  early  1970s  which  saw  thou- 
.•^ands  of  young  men  who.  because  of 
their  objections  to  the  draft,  were  forced 
either  to  flee  from  the  United  States  or 
to  serve  time  in  a  penal  institution?  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Nation  wants  to 
return  to  such  times. 

If  the  President  is  serious  about  pro- 
l)osing  a  return  to  draft  registration,  he 
then  must  recognize  the  impact  that 
legistration  will  have  upon  the  lives  of 
our  people  and  upon  our  Government  in- 
f.titutions.  As  chairman  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Ci\'il 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice.  I  have  been  seeking  answers  on 
the  civil  liberties  and  administration  of 
justice  implications  of  registration.  Thus 
far.  the  administration  has  failed  to  re- 
spond to  my  inquiries  regarding  the  far 
reaching  implications  of  registration  It 
is  important  to  measure  or  predict  the 
rate  of  noncompliance  with  registration 
and  its  potential  effect  upon  this  coun- 
try's justice  system.  Numerous  questions 
arise  in  the  areas  of  law  enforcement, 
prosecutorial  tactics,  courts  and  correc- 
tions. For  example: 

What  resources  will  the  Department 
of  Justice,  including  the  FBI  commit  to 
enforcing  and  investigating  violations  of 
the  law? 

What  will  be  the  "chilhng  effect"  of 
vigorous  law  enforcement  on  civil  hber- 
ties? 

What  privacy  rights  will  be  eroded  by 
vigorous  law  enforcement  activity? 

Will  legislative  modifications  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Privacy  Act?  In  social  se- 
curity legislation?  In  the  U.S.  census 
legislation? 

What  will  be  the  overall  prosecutorial 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice?  Low 
priority''  High  priority? 

Will  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  refuse  to  prose- 
cute many  of  the  cases  referred  to  it  by 
the  Selective  Service  System? 

What  plea  bargain  arrangement,  in 
exchange  for  guilty  pleas,  will  be  offered 
by   Government  prosecutors? 

Will  charges  be  dropped  in  exchange 
for  decisions  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces? 
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Will  prosecutors  attempt  to  erode  the  are  implicated  by  a  draft  registration  Union  that  their  aggression  in  Afghani- 
common  law  on  conscientious  objector  scheme?  stan  cannot  be  conducted  with  impunity 
status?                                    :                           Are  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on     or  without  cost. "  I  agree  that  the  ruth- 
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Myer  across  the  river  in  Virginia  who 
does  not  make  very  much.  He  has  trouble 

i.i_™  ^^^^    , —  ««*.     TTrt  u^r.  *-^  ►^r.,.   CIO  c;n 


they    were    training    with    broomsticks. 
stovepipes,  and  other  mockups  of  equip- 


bers.  whether  or  not  they  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  draft  or  registration  at 
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Will  prosecutors  attempt  to  erode  the 
common  law  on  conscientious  objector 
status? 

How  much  forum  shopping  for  "sym- 
pathetic" courts  will  there  be,  such  as 
existed  in  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia during  the  Vietnam  era? 

Assuming  that  registration  occurs  dur- 
ing a  single  day  or  week  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  large  numbers  of  violations 
and  subsequent  prosecutions  on  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  especially  if  the  require- 
ments of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  are  re- 
spected? 

How  much  sentencing  disparity  will 
there  be? 

Will  there  be  a  need  to  create  new 
judgeships?  Appoint  new  magistrates? 

Assuming  large  numbers  of  prosecu- 
tions and  convictions,  what  will  be  the 
resultant  effect  on  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons? On  the  U.S.  Probation  Service? 

To  what  extent  will  pretnal  diversion 
be  utilized  as  a  pimishment  or  correc- 
tional device? 

If  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  is  abol- 
ished, will  other  rehabilitative  techniques 
be  available  for  youthful  offenders? 

What  should  be  the  state  of  mind  nec- 
essary for  conviction  of  the  offense  of 
failing  to  register? 

Should  there  be  a  gradation  of  sen- 
tences? What  should  be  the  gradation^ 
Should  there  be  decriminalization  of 
the  registration  offense  in  peace  with  no 
ongoing  inductions?  Should,  under  these 
conditions,  there  be  a  civil  penalty? 

Should  the  offense  be  a  continuing 
one?  Should  it.  as  is  provided  in  current 
law.  continue  for  5  years  after  the  of- 
fender's 26th  birthday? 

Should  there  be  a  conscientious  ob- 
jector defense  for  failure  to  register? 
Should  there  be  a  CO.  defense  for  fail- 
ing to  report  for  alternative  service? 

As  to  the  offense  of  obstructing  or  im- 
pairing military  service,  to  what  extent 
does  this  conflict  with  existing  constitu- 
tional rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech? 
Do  draft  counselors  who  advise  individ- 
uals not  to  register  violate  the  law? 

Should  there  be  extraterritorial  juris- 
diction for  Selective  Service  offenses? 

Does  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the 
14th  amendment  require  the  equal  treat- 
ment of  men  and  women  in  any  registra- 
tion scheme? 

Does  the  13th  amendment,  which  pro- 
hibits involuntary-  servitude,  bar  manda- 
tory alternative  service? 

Does  the  Constitution  confer  power  on 
the  U.S  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
providing  for  the  conscription  of  individ- 
uals for  national  civilian  service? 

What  minimal  due  process  rights  ap- 
ply to  the  decisionmaking  process  of  the 
Selective  Service  System? 

Could  judicial  review  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice decisions  be  circumscribed  or  abol- 
ished by  Act  of  Congress? 

Would  it  be  constitutionally  permissi- 
ble to  apply  a  one-House  veto  provision 
to  the  regulatory  power  of  the  Selective 
Service  System? 

What  privacy  rights  attach  to  the 
information  gathering  authoritv  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  ^ 

What  first  amendment  rights — free- 
dom of  speech,  religion,  and  assembly- 


are  implicated  by  a  draft  registration 
scheme? 

Are  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  on 
CO.  status  rooted  in  the  Constitution 
or  in  Federal  legislation  and  regulation^ 
Could  the  Court's  decision  be  overruled 
by  legislation? 

Durin:?  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
transfer  resolution,  I  hope  to  obtain  re- 
sponses to  these  questions. 

My  Judiciary  Subcommittee  has 
begun  hearings  on  the  civil  liberties  and 
administration  of  justice  aspects  of  the 
registration  proposal.  We  received  a 
statement  from  Curtis  W.  Tarr.  former 
Director  of  Selective  Service  from  1970 
to  1972.  Mr.  Tarr  stated: 

I  forsee  the  possibility  of  evasion  by  large 
numbers  that  would  overwhelm  the  agencies 
for  law  enforcement  and  the  Judiciary. 

Mr  Tarr  went  on  to  say: 

Until  the  danger  to  our  society  seems 
clear  and  urgent  to  the  youth  of  America. 
we  Invite  lawlessness  In  attempting  to  force 
a  compliance  that  seems  unjust.  I  speak, 
therefore,  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  what  I 
believe  could  be  a  serious  error  In  national 
policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  consider  reg- 
istration and  the  military  draft,  we  must 
recall  that  the  purposes  of  the  draft,  in 
the  past,  have  been  manipulated  to  serve 
the  adventuristic  goals  of  foreign  policy. 
This  was  so  very  evident  during  the 
years  of  the  Vietnam  conflict.  The  draft 
provided  a  ready  vehicle  to  obtain  the 
military  manpower  which  enabled  our 
leaders,  without  any  accoimtability.  to 
involve  our  Nation  deeper  and  deeper  in 
that  struggle.  As  concern  about  our 
relations  with  Middle  East  countries 
increases,  the  lessons  of  Vietnam  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

We  have  been  constantly  reassured 
that  oiu-  Armed  Forces  are  the  world's 
stronge.«t  and  that  they  can  respond  tc 
any  crisis.  If  we  do  have  any  problems 
with  our  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the 
Reserves,  the  answer  is  not  to  impo.se 
a  draft  upon  our  citizens,  but  to  make 
improvements  in  the  AVF  and  the 
Reserves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  peacetime  draft  is 
absolutely  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  have  always  been  considered  a 
part  of  American  democracy.  In  peace- 
time, without  any  threat  whatsoever  to 
our  national  .security,  we  must  not  re- 
quire young  men  to  give  up  a  life  of 
freedom  in  exchange  for  mihtary  serv- 
ice to  the  State  for  .several  years.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  general  public  sup- 
ports registration  and  the  military  draft 
Recently,  the  citizens  of  Madison.  Wis  . 
had  the  opportunity,  on  April  l.  1980. 
to  vote  on  the  following  referendum : 

Do  you  support  a  national  registration 
and  draft  for  all  19  and  20  year  old  men 
and  women? 

Yes    - - 19.573 

No    31,152 

Mr.  Chairman.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  has  defended  registra- 
tion by  saying  that  "in  addition  to  the 
grain  embargo,  a  major  tightening  of 
sales  of  high-technology  equipment,  the 
boycott  of  the  Olympics,  and  other  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  President,  registration 
will  clearly  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 


Union  that  their  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan cannot  be  conducted  with  impunity 
or  without  cost. "  I  agree  that  the  ruth- 
less Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  must 
be  denounced.  However,  it  makes  ab- 
solutely no  sense  to  permit  registration 
and  the  draft  to  hang,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  over  the  heads  of  our  young 
people  just  to  send  the  Soviet  Union  an 
empty,  symbolic  gesture.  Let  us  not  sub- 
jugate our  citizens  to  the  threat  of  the 
draft.  I  urge  the  House  to  reject  fund- 
ing to  implement  this  sinister  registra- 
tion. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
bers of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  regret  today 
that  I  take  this  floor  to  oppose  the  com- 
mittee amendment  is  well  as  all  amend- 
ments thereto.  I  am  an  advocate  of  a 
strong  national  defense:  always  have 
been  and  I  hope  always  will  be.  It  is  with 
sadness  today  that  we  hear  of  the  short- 
comings of  our  military,  our  lack  of  abil- 
ity to  defend  the  people  of  this  countr>'.  It 
is  a  sad  day  when  we  have  to  make  those 
commentaries,  when  we  have  to  make 
those  reports  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

I  think  something  needs  to  be  done 
about  It.  but  is  this  the  right  remedy  to 
solve  that  problem?  We  talk  about  send- 
ing a  message,  and  I  think  a  strong  mess- 
age needs  to  be  sent  throughout  the 
world  that  this  country  is  not  a  paper 
tiger.  But.  again,  is  this  the  proper  mes- 
sage? The  President  has  told  us  he  has  no 
intention  of  using  this  authority,  this 
registration.  We  are  not  really  going  to 
draft.  Yes;  we  do  have  some  problems 
with  not  enough  qualified  people,  but  if 
we  are  not  going  to  use  this  draft,  why 
do  we  go  through  this  exercise? 

Some  of  us  remember  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  The  President  at  that 
time  asked  for  the  same  authority  that 
we  are  being  asked  for  today,  just  to  send 
a  message.  The  President  told  the  Con- 
gress, we  just  want  to  tell  the  Commu- 
nists that  we  are  concerned  about  its 
spread.  We  know  that  in  a  few  months  we 
were  deeply  involved  in  a  very  tragic  and 
expensive  war,  both  in  resources  of  this 
country  and,  most  importantly,  lives. 

It  takes  a  long  time  to  build  an  aircraft 
carrier  or  .some  of  the  other  hardware.  I 
suggest  to  the  Members  today  that  if  we 
really  want  to  send  a  message,  then  we 
should  have  built  the  B-1  bomber.  We 
are  asking  our  Air  Force  to  defend  us 
with  the  B-52  as  the  primary  bomber. 
How  many  Members  drove  a  vehicle  to 
work  today  that  was  25  years  old?  I  see 
one  hand.  But.  we  are  asking  our  Air 
Force  to  fly  a  B-52  bomber — a  good  old 
piece  of  equipment,  a  good  airplane — but 
it  is  25  years  old. 

It  takes  a  lot  longer  to  build  that  air- 
plane than  it  does  to  teach  someone  to 
fly  it.  The  Trident  II  submarine  that  we 
are  not  building ;  the  enhanced  radiation 
warhead;  the  aircraft  carrier;  we  need 
to  replace  worn-out  equipment.  Yes;  we 
need  to  send  a  strong  message,  but  is  this 
registration  bill  the  proper  message  at 
the  proper  time? 

I  do  not  think  we  have  really  given  the 
All-Volunteer  military  an  opportimity  to 
work.  I  know  a  young  sergeant  at  Port 
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Myer  across  the  river  in  Virginia  who 
does  not  make  very  much.  He  has  trouble 
making  ends  meet.  He  has  to  pay  $12.50 
to  park  his  automobile  on  a  military  base 
which  the  taxpayers  have  already  pur- 
chased, that  they  already  own.  But.  the 
President  wants  to  show  that  he  is  doing 
something  about  encouraging  mass 
transportation,  whicii  is  not  available  to 
Fort  Myer,  but  this  yotmg  soldier  has  to 
pay  $12.50  out  of  an  already  insuificient 
pay  to  make  the  point.  We  have  not  really 
paid  the  military  adequately.  We  have 
not  really  given  the  All-Volunteer  mili- 
tary an  opportunity  to  really  work.  We 
are  not  paying  enough,  providing  for.  nor 
treating  our  volunteers  fairly. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  BoLAND  from  Massachusetts,  summed 
it  up  very  well  He  said  that  this  regis- 
tration is  not  the  final  version.  It  only 
gets  a  list  of  names.  We  have  to  go  on. 
If  we  are  really  serious,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  I  am 
not  going  to  because  I  do  not  think  it  is 
the  right  thing,  but  if  Members  who  are 
proponents  really  believe  that  they  are 
contending  today,  they  arc  going  to  have 
to  vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  iMr.  Bau:.i.\ni. 

But.  wiiat  concerned  me  i.s  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANDi  said  that  we  were  able  to  regis- 
ter 16  million  young  people  at  the  start 
of  World  War  II  in  1  day  because  a  lot  of 
preparation  was  made  for  almost  a  year 
in  advance  of  registration.  The  original 
bill  which  came  to  the  floor  today  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  provided 
for  the  machinery  to  set  up  the  system  if 
we  ever  need  it.  That  is  all  that  is  needed 
today,  and  that  is  adequate.  I  will  sup- 
port funds  for  setting  the  maciiinery  in 
place  in  case  we  need  it.  It  will  take 
several  months  to  have  the  Selective 
Service  Systeiu  leady  to  register. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  a  very  good  point.  The 
fact  is.  we  can  presently  place  registra- 
tion forms  at  every  one  of  the  34.000  Past 
Offices  and  have  everything  all  ready  to 
go  to  carry  out  registration  within  24 
hours  of  a  Presidential  declaration  of 
emergency. 

I]  1540 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  voted  for  the  authorization  last 
year  for  the  draft  boards,  and  it  is  set 
in  place.  We  have  the  machinery,  but  I 
hope  and  pray  we  never  have  to  use  it. 
That  is  the  type  of  thing  we  sliould  be 
doing  today,  not  making  this  gesture 
that  is  hollow  and  empty. 

To  use  an  old  saying  my  grandmother 
often  used  when  she  saw  someone  with 
their  priorities  out  of  order.  The  Presi- 
dent is  "putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse." 

We  need  to  strengthen  our  national 
defense,  but  it  is  equipment  and  weaixms 
we  need  before  we  start  putting  more 
people  in  uniform. 

I  can  remember  in  the  early  draft  days 
before  our  involvement  in  World  War  II. 
the  young  men  coming  home  telling  us 


they  were  training  with  broomsticks, 
stovepipes,  and  other  mockups  of  equip- 
ment and  weapons. 

Are  we  now  about  to  do  this  again? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  joint  resolution  and  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  us  to  attempt  to  transfer  funds 
for  registration  for  militar>-  service  at 
this  time  and  in  this  manner.  I  do  not 
oppose  the  concept  of  registration,  nor 
do  I  question  the  need  for  additional  per- 
sonnel for  our  armed  services.  I  believe 
that  we  must  have  a  strong  defense,  and 
I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
•  Mr.  Myers  I .  who  has  just  addressed  us. 

I  do  object  to  this  approach  to  this 
question  at  this  time.  We  find  ourselves 
today  in  a  dilemma  of  having  to  legislate 
with  an  appropriations  bill  precisely  be- 
cause this  body  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  fully  consider  and  debate  what 
we  really  ought  to  do  with  respect  to  na- 
tional service.  I  think  it  is  inappropriate 
to  move  ahead  with  a  premobilization 
before  we  have  had  that  opportunity. 

I  hope  that  the  resolution  will  fail 
and  tl  at  this  body  will  then  be  able 
to  con."^  der  other  concepts  such  as  uni- 
versal .  ational  service,  as  proposed  by 
the  gen  leman  from  California  '  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey)  in  his  bill.  H.R.  2206.  I  co- 
sponsored  this  bill,  and  I  believe  we 
should  examine  it  closely  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  anything  else. 

In  this  bill.  H.R.  2206.  the  national 
youth  service  bill,  we  would  provide 
viable  choices  for  young  men  and  women 
of  America.  All  18-year-olds  could  choose 
from  options  involving  military  or  non- 
military  public  service. 

I  believe  it  is  critically  important  to 
recognizt  that  the  young  people  of  this 
country  vould  be  much  more  likely  to 
accept  this  kind  of  a  program  than  a 
straight  out  registration  for  the  draft. 

I  recjgnize  that  there  are  those  who 
say  that  the  McCloskey  bill  is  too  com- 
plex and  too  expensive  to  implement 
immediately. 

Indeed  it  would  be  expensive  to  sud- 
denly implement  in  its  totality.  But  this 
is  a  "straw  man".  We  can.  if  we  bestir 
ourselves  to  consider  this  matter 
thoroughly  and  seriously,  phase  such  a 
program  in  slowly,  with  the  support  of 
the  young  people  of  this  coimtry,  and 
simultaneously  phase  out  other  expen- 
sive programs  which  it  would  replace. 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  better  time 
to  consider  such  an  approach  than  now. 
when  there  is.  on  the  one  hand,  a  deep 
concern  for  the  need  for  a  more  effective 
military-  force  than  the  present  volun- 
tary system  provides;  and  when  there  is 
a  need  for  universality,  fairness,  and 
public  acceptance  of  national  service  on 
the  other  hand. 

That  consideration  and  discussion 
could  well  take  the  form  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Panetta)  in  his  bill.  H.R  6868.  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  examine  the  exist- 
ing voluntary  service  operation  and  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  service 
program  for  this  country. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  the  Mem- 


bers, whether  or  not  they  oppose  the 
concept  of  the  draft  or  registration  at 
this  time,  to  oppose  this  resolution  and 
to  work  instead  for  using  this  contem- 
poraneous concern  as  a  foundation  for 
more  reasoned  and  more  constructive 
legislation. 

Mr.  HYDE  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  felt  so 
really  old  and  out  of  date  and  maybe  out 
of  place  as  I  have  in  listening  to  the  state- 
ments of  so  many  of  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues. I  guess  I  was  brought  up  mider 
an  entirely  different  set  of  notions,  feel- 
ing that  every  citizen  owes  this  countrj- 
some  duty,  especially  young  people  who 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sacrifices  and 
the  pain  and  anguish  of  generations  that 
have  gone  past. 

We  sit  here  and  we  stand  here,  enjoy- 
ing the  blessings  of  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  assembly  and  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, but  I  would  remind  my  friends, 
who  ought  to  need  no  reminding,  that 
these  blessings  were  not  painlessly  ob- 
tained, nor  can  they  be  painlessly  main- 
ta'ned. 

Do  we  remember  what  has  happened 
to  our  people  in  Tehran?  How  about  the 
embassay  in  Islamabad?  How  about  in 
Libya?  How  about  the  humiliation  that 
this  country  is  undergoing  all  around  the 
?lobe?  We  are  the  laughingstock  of  our 
allies  who  look  upon  us  as  less  than  se- 
rious people 

We  have  tanks  in  NATO  that  our  mili- 
tary have  trouble  getting  in  and  out  of. 
much  less  operating. 

Do  we  owe  any  responsibility  to  this 
countrj'? 

Yes,  a  registration  is  symbolic.  What 
will  the  symbol  be  if  we  defeat  this, 
though?  What  kind  of  a  message  are  we 
sending  around  the  world  when  we  say 
that  we  will  not  even  bother  registering 
our  young  people?  Oh.  they  can  register 
to  get  a  driver's  license,  but  let  us  not 
register  them  for  the  draft,  let  us  not 
register  them  for  Selective  Service.  It 
might  interrupt  disco  lessons  or  some- 
thing else.  And.  oh,  how  many  humilia- 
tions we  have  suffered. 

Yes,  there  are  people  who  say  strength- 
ening our  military  is  a  good  idea,  but  they 
ask,  is  there  another  way  to  go?  Is  there 
another  way?  Let  us  study  it  some  more. 

Do  we  need  to  study  it  some  more?  We 
have  people  in  the  Defense  Department 
whose  vocations  and  whose  professions 
are  to  study  these  things.  They  have 
come  up  with  their  conclusion,  and  we 
ought  to  listen  to  them  with  great  care. 

There  are  not  any  Hessians  around 
anymore  to  be  hired  to  do  our  fighting 
for  us.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
used  up  all  the  yellow  ribbons  that  we 
can  find,  and  we  have  held  all  the  candle- 
light vigils  that  the  amount  of  matches 
available  makes  possible  We  could  pray 
in  public  buildings,  but  the  ACLU  would 
sue  to  prevent  that. 

The  reason  we  have  a  military  is  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  to  act  as  a  deterrent 
But  it  is  only  as  useful  as  it  is  credible, 
and  right  now  our  military  is  not  cred- 
ible. 

I  hear  the  word,  "peacetime  "  "Peace- 
time" is  an  obsolete  term  these  days. 
We  have  no  margin  for  error  anjTnore 
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We  did  in  SALT  I  when  we  were  supe- 
rior in  conventional  arms  and  we  were 


Our  people  cannot  read.  We  have  re-     tential  enemy.  Any  policy  that  fails  to 
medial  reading  schools.  They  have  just     recognize  this  basic  fact  puts  in  jeopardy 
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We  did  in  SALT  I  when  we  were  supe- 
rior in  conventional  arms  and  we  were 
superior  in  strategic  arms,  but  we  have 
lost  that  now. 

The  Soviets  have  bomb  shelters,  and 
the  Chinese  have  bomb  shelters.  If 
somebody  presses  the  wrong  button,  we 
will  lose  120  million  people  in  this 
country. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
Can  we  not  at  least  ask  our  people  to 
register?  Are  we  not  going  to  do  that 
because  some  of  them  might  resist?  Let 
us  find  out  now  Let  us  find  out  now  if 
our  young  people  do  not  think  they  owe 
the  slightest  obligation  to  their  country 
and  to  the  people  who  have  gone  before 
them. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  stand  here  with  very  mixed  emo- 
tions on  this  piece  of  legislation,  and  I 
must  say  that  I  stand  here  somewhat  in- 
furiated at  the  sham  and  the  charade 
that  is  being  perpetrated  on  this  Con- 
gress by  this  administration.  I  think  all 
of  us  should  be  infuriated  because  it  is  a 
sham. 

We  have  got  a  situation  where  the 
President  fought  actively  against  peace- 
time registration  several  months  ago, 
last  fall.  Then  he  read  the  political  polls, 
and  he  came  out  with  his  stand,  while 
in  the  bosom  of  the  bureaucracy,  because 
there  was  a  report  responding  to  the 
position  or  the  amendment  of  the  sub- 
committee of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  'Mrs.  Schroederi  showing  that 
we  did  not  need  peacetime  registration. 
But  in  the  political  polls,  as  a  result  of 
Afghanistan,  it  showed  the  President 
that  the  people  of  this  country  de- 
manded a  strong  leadership. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  going 
to  retrieve  my  time  unless  the  gentle- 
man can  bring  his  remarks  to  a  close  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  him  to  have  the  last 
word  in  this  respect  If  he  can  be  brief, 
he  can  go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  No.  I  would 
like  to  continue  if  I  may,  and  I  would 
like  to  ask  for  additional  time  for  the 
gentleman. 

Mr  HYDE  The  gentleman  can  go 
right  ahead,  then. 

'On  the  request  of  Mr  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Hyde  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr   Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr    HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  point  out  quickly 
that  we  are  in  a  sad  state  of  affairs, 
but  on  this  peacetime  registration  pro- 
gram, whereas  it  may  he  symboUc.  I 
would  hope  that  some  day  this  Congress 
would  see  through  the  charade  and  the 
absolute  lies  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  Defense  about  the  present- 
day  All -Volunteer  Service. 

We  talk  about  readiness.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  we  start  looking  at  the  readi- 
ness of  those  who  we  have  onboard  to- 
day  It  is  a  charade. 


Our  people  cannot  read.  We  have  re- 
medial reading  schools.  They  have  just 
downgraded  the  training  manuals.  This 
is  one  of  our  training  manuals,  and  it  is 
in  comic  book  form  now  because  53  per- 
cent of  our  kids  in  the  armed  services 
cannot  read  above  the  fifth  grade  level 
Ninety  percent  of  the  kids  in  the  Army 
who  are  responsible  for  our  nuclear 
weapons  systems  fail  in  the  basic  skill 
qualification  test. 

So  while  we  are  talking  about  this,  I 
would  hope  that  we  do  not  lose  sight  of 
the  real  problem  of  today,  and  that  is 
those  who  we  have  got  onboard  and  who 
are  maintaining  our  sophisticated  weap- 
ons systems.  That  is  where  the  problem 
is.  and  I  think  we  should  just  literally 
tell  the  President  that  we  are  tired  of  his 
political  pollstering. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with 
everything  the  gentleman  has  said,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  let  my  antipathy  toward 
the  ineptitude  of  this  administration 
overcome  my  judgment  in  wanting  us  to 
do  something,  given  Afghanistan,  given 
the  encirclement  of  the  Middle  East,  and 
given  the  needs  of  Europe  and  Japan  for 
that  petroleum. 
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As  the  Soviet's  increase  their  strength 
and  as  we  look  inept  and  weak  and  vac- 
illating and  emphasize  the  "me"  genera- 
tion some  more,  they  are  going  to  cut 
their  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  we 
will  be  all  alone. 

In  November  there  will  be  a  change, 
and  then  we  will  not  use  comic  books  to 
instruct  our  military.  But  now  we  have 
to  do  something.  Business  as  usual  is  not 
sufficient.  If  we  have  to  wait  for  an 
emergency,  we  will  surely  have  one. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  521 
which  would  transfer  funds  from  the  Air 
Force  budget  to  the  Selective  Service 
System  to  register  young  men  for  a  mili- 
tary draft.  This  action  is  necessary — and 
the  American  people  strongly  believe 
that  it  is  necessary — because  common- 
sense  dictates  that  we  have  to  be  com- 
petitive with  the  Soviet  Union  if  peace 
is  to  continue. 

During  the  past  10  to  15  years  the 
strategic-military  balance  of  power  has 
shifted  dramatically  away  from  the 
United  States  toward  the  Soviet  Union, 
both  quantitatively  and  qualitatively. 
While  no  one  chart,  statistic,  or  trend 
can  present  the  complete  picture,  a 
sweeping  look  at  the  level  of  effort,  re- 
source allocation,  procurement,  research 
and  development  effort,  equipment  pro- 
duction rates,  force  level  trends,  and 
shifts  in  relative  capability  clearly  indi- 
cates what  has  taken  place. 

The  facts  force  one  to  conclude  that 
the  United  States  must  act — now  and 
continuingly  in  the  future — to  reverse 
growing  adverse  trends  by  providing  for 
realistic  increases  for  national  security. 

It  is  my  fundamental  conviction  that 
the  American  people  are  not  willing  to 
accept  a  position  of  inferiority.  Their 
basic  instincts  tell  them  there  is  real  se- 
curity only  if  we  are  stronger  than  a  po- 


tential enemy.  Any  policy  that  fails  to 
recognize  this  basic  fact  puts  in  jeopardy 
our  national  security  and  all  that  we 
have  fought  and  died  for  during  the  past 
200  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  begin  reversing  some  of  the 
trends  of  the  past  15  years  in  the  area 
of  manpower  and  mobilization.  House 
Joint  Resolution  521  would  provide  us 
with  a  contingency  plan  for  emergency 
mobilization  based  on  a  draft.  It  has  be- 
come obvious  from  military  exercises 
that  in  an  emergency  we  simply  could 
not  fulfill  mobilization  plans.  We  could 
not  carry  out  our  mOitary  mission. 

In  practical  terms,  registration  would 
cut  from  90  to  100  days  off  the  time 
needed  to  get  young  men  to  report  for 
training.  Without  it.  in  an  emergency 
it  would  lake  aboui,  110  days  before  the 
first  inductee  reported.  Then  that  same 
individual  would  not  be  prepared  for 
combat  until  receiving  another  3-months 
training.  In  short,  nearly  7  months  would 
elapse  before  the  first  draftee  became 
available  for  duty.  During  this  time,  we 
would  completely  deplete  our  Reserve 
Forces  and  be  in  a  desperate  condition 
because  of  manpower  shortages  in  com- 
bat units.  We  would  be  faced  with  the 
choice  between  capitulation  and  early 
resort  to  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  today 
outnumbers  the  United  States  2'4  to  1  in 
manpower.  And  they  are  getting  good 
quality  recruits  for  $5.50  per  month  while 
we  are  getting  less  qualified  recruits  for 
$488  per  month.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
we  spend  55  percent  of  our  defense 
budget  for  personnel  costs — because  that 
is  where  the  votes  are — while  they  are 
spending  their  money  for  new  high  qual- 
ity weapons.  Around  the  world  we  are 
beginning  to  see  the  results  of  this  situa- 
tion. Our  Emba.ssies  are  being  attacked, 
American  hostages  are  being  held,  Soviet 
troops  invade  Afghanistan,  and  are 
building  a  .strong  military  base  90  miles 
from  our  shores. 

Mr.  Chairman,  against  the  background 
of  these  and  other  developments  the  least 
we  can  begin  to  do  is  to  pa.ss  House  Joint 
Resolution  521.  In  truth,  this  is  really 
a  timid  gesture  and  indicates  that  we 
continue  to  follow  a  policy  of  symbol 
rather  than  of  substance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  World  War  II 
the  United  States  became  victorious  over 
the  Axis  powers  because  it  was  given  suf- 
ficient mobilizat'on  time  to  raise,  arm. 
equip,  move,  and  supply  superior  forces 
throughout  the  world,  and  through  them 
to  break  up  and  destroy  the  technological 
resources,  as  well  as  the  Armed  Forces,  of 
the  Axis  nations.  Without  the  precious 
time  to  convert  American  technological 
and  industrial  power  from  peacetime  to 
military  production — and  to  train  and 
field  an  army — the  war  may  well  have 
been  lost. 

Today's  situation  and  circumstances 
are  quite  different.  Soviet  forces  can  roll 
across  Europe  in  much  less  time  than  it 
would  take  us  to  get  ready.  The  100  days 
that  we  would  gain  with  an  active  regis- 
tration system  could  well  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  victory  and  defeat. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
pass  the  bill  presently  on  the  floor.  There 
should   be   no  mistake   that   in   today's 
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world  no  one  country,  or  coalition  of 
countries,  would  assist  us  if  we  should 
falter  or  fail. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  that 
he  has  brought  some  much  needed  bal- 
ance to  this  debate,  after  listening  to 
many  of  our  colleagues  speaking.  I  just 
want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  cer- 
tainly— although  I  apparently  did  not 
say  in  my  remarks  before,  if  indeed  my 
amendment  is  defeated,  as  I  expect,  im- 
fortunately,  it  may  well  be — I  do  think 
that  we  should  adopt  at  least  this  ges- 
ture, however  weak.  We  cannot  just  do 
nothing. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments,  and  I  agree  with  him 
completely. 

Mr.  SlilATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  be- 
cause he  has  spoken  with  some  real 
statesmanship  on  this  floor,  and  that 
quality  has  been  all  too  rare  today.  I 
just  want  to  say  that  I  am  glad  I  grew 
up  in  the  same  generation  as  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  point.  I  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  has 
said.  We  need  to  do  something  about  the 
Reserves,  we  need  to  do  something  about 
tne  Guard;  but  we  also  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  our  mobilization  capability. 
We  can  take  care  of  that  here  today. 
That  is  one  small  step.  But  all  of  these 
people  who  are  suggesting  other  things, 
that  is  not  what  the  issue  is  here  today. 
The  issue  is.  are  we  going  to  do  some- 
thing here  today? 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  are  we  going  to 
deal  with  our  military  needs  compre- 
hensively? To  register  19-  or  20-year- 
olds,  whether  they  be  male  or  female,  is 
a  superficial  approach  to  a  complex 
problem,  and  it  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money.  Our  young  men  and  women  are 
registered  five  and  six  and  seven  times 
over.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  the 
computer  for  the  social  security  system 
and  plug  it  in  properly  and  they  can  tell 
us  where  all  of  the  19-  and  20-year-olds 
are  today. 

But  we  ought  to  look  comprehensively 
at  the  military  and  quit  kidding  the 
world  community  and  Americans.  Why 
is  the  all-volunteer  approach  not  work- 
ing? Why  have  we  not  been  competi- 
tive? Well,  let  us  look  at  some  statistics. 
Seventy-five  percent  of  individuals  who 
have  served  one  tour  of  duty  leave  after 
the  first  tour.  Why?  Because  the  armed 


services,  with  trained  personnel — and 
these  are  the  personnel  that  we  really 
need  to  remain  in  the  service — cannot 
compete  with  outside  employment. 

The  average  compensation  for  an  en- 
listed person,  including  pay  and  allow- 
ances— and  that  includes  housing — is 
$9,900  a  year.  This  means  that  the  typi- 
cal enlisted  family  has  a  standard  of 
living  17  percent  below  a  minimum 
standard  of  living  and  50  percent  below 
a  moderate  standard  of  living.  We  know 
that  there  are  up  to  275.000  military 
families  who  are  eligible  for  public  wel- 
fare assistance.  Many  of  the  personnel 
who  are  in  the  military  have  inadequate 
housing  for  the  service  men  and  women 
who  have  families. 

Why  do  we  not  put  the  money  that  we 
are  asking  to  register  all  of  our  young 
people  into  meeting  the  needs  of  those 
who  are  already  in  the  service?  We 
know,  for  example,  that  an  E-4  plane 
handler  on  the  nuclear-powered  carrier 
Nimitz.  who  is  currently  helping  to  op- 
erate a  $2  billion  ship,  makes  less  per 
hour  than  a  cashier  at  McDonald's.  We 
know  that  the  pay  situation  is  even  worse 
when  compared  with  those  areas  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors  with  which 
the  Armed  Forces  must  compete  for 
scarce  manpower. 

A  midcareer  noncommissioned  officer 
earns  approximately  $12,000  a  year.  If 
he  or  she  is  a  computer  programer.  com- 
parable civilian  earnings  would  be  at 
least  $25,000  a  year. 

Let  us  look  at  the  people  who  are  held 
hostage  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran.  Of 
the  13  Marines  taken  hostage  in  Iran.  4 
earned  $7,200  a  year  and  8  received 
$8,200  a  year,  and  1  just  over  $12,000  a 
year.  We  know  that  in  a  typical  60-hour 
work  week  of  these  individuals  before 
they  were  held  hostage,  they  earned  less 
than  $3.10  an  hour. 

If  you  want  to  put  the  taxpayers' 
money  where  it  belongs,  let  us  keep  the 
trained  people  in  the  service  and  let  us 
motivate  those  who  are  skilled,  like  the 
pilots  that  we  need,  like  the  engineers 
that  we  need,  and  other  disciplined  peo- 
ple who  are  already  in  the  service.  Let 
us  put  our  taxpayers"  money  where  it 
belongs,  but  let  us  not  kid  anybody  and 
be  redundant  and  register  young  people 
who  are  already  registered  on  many 
many  Government  files. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  for 
her  statement.  I  think  it  has  been  very 
good,  and  it  made  some  important 
points  that  had  not  been  brought  out. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  and  I  would 
agree  that  we  would  support  increased 
GI  benefits  for  members  of  the  service, 
we  would  support  higher  pay.  we  would 
support  incentives  to  stay  in.  What  we 
are  dealing  with,  though,  is  not  that 
issue  in  this  bill.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
question  of  whether  to  make  a  symbolic 
gesture  which  basically  does  not  add  to 
our  defense  capability. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  My  point  is:  Let  us 
look  at  the  military  situation  compre- 


hensively and  not  superficially.  This  is 
absolutely  the  most  redundant,  super- 
ficial waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  It  will 
not  provide  any  kind  of  signal  to  any- 
one except  that  where  we  have  needs  we 
are  not  putting  our  American  taxpay- 
er's dollar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Bauman  substitute,  the  Dun- 
can of  Oregon  amendment,  the  pending 
committee  amendment  and  anything 
else  that  might  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  a  devotee  of 
Milton  Friedman  in  many  things,  but 
he  wrote  a  short  article  in  Newsweek 
February  11  of  this  year.  I  am  just  going 
to  read  a  portion  of  this.  It  is  very  suc- 
cinct. He  said : 

Draft  registration  is  neither  necessary-  nor 
desirable.  It  Is  being  proposed  to  reassure 
the  public  at  home,  not  to  frighten  the  Rus- 
sians It  Is  not  necessary,  because  our  mili- 
tary weakness  derives  neither  from  a  short- 
age of  manpower  nor  an  inability  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  people  under  arms  by 
voluntary  means      .  ." 

Draft  registration  is  not  desirable  because 
a  draft  Is  not  desirable  It  Is  a  divisive  meas- 
ure completely  In  conflict  with  the  basic 
values  of  a  free  society.  Every  emergency  has 
shown  that  In  time  of  real  need  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  patriotic  citizens  eager  to  de- 
fend the  country. 

So  says  Milton  Friedman,  and  I  would 
agree  with  that  100  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  nothing  more  than  a  prelude  to 
reinstituting  the  draft,  which  will  come 
after  the  elections  next  year  if  this  ad- 
ministration is  returned  to  office. 

Several  members  in  the  committee 
who  have  spoken  on  the  floor  today  have 
indicated  that  that  is  their  belief  and 
their  intention.  A  prominent  Member  of 
the  other  body,  a  respected  member  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  1  believe,  made 
the  same  statement  the  other  day. 

I  predict  there  will  be  massive  defiance 
and  refusal  to  register,  and  my  sympa- 
thies. Mr  Chairman,  will  be  with  those 
who  will  refuse  to  register  because  this 
proposal  has  not  been  justified  by  the 
nearly  hysterical  arguments  made  in 
support  of  it  or  the  circumstances  that 
face  us  today. 

We  have  been  told,  without  any  ra- 
tional justification,  m  my  opinion,  that 
we  have  to  do  this  because  of  Afghanis- 
tan, where  we  cannot  fight  because  we  do 
not  have  the  logistical  capability,  and 
this  proposal  will  not  affect  it. 

We  are  told  that  we  have  to  do  this 
because  of  the  European  situation,  that 
we  cannot  fight  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe  without  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. That  has  been  the  situation  ever 
since  World  War  II.  and  we  all  know  it. 
The  Russians  have  been  able  to  go  to 
the  channel  within  30  days,  barring  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons,  ever  since  World 
War  II. 

We  have  been  told  that  we  are  within 
4  months  of  World  War  III  We  have 
been  told  that  we  have  to  send  a  strong 
signal,  as  if  $150  billion  a  year  is  not  any 
kind  of  a  signal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  we  not  have  to 
prosecute  those  who  do  not  comply'  Will 
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the  President  who  pardoned  wartime 
deserters  take  action  against  those  who 
refuse  to  register  in  peacetime? 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,     serve  effectively  in  a  wartime  environ - 

will  the  gentleman  yield?  ment.  What  we  do  need  to  look  at  are 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to     ways  to  encourage  reenlLstment  and  to 
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cision  before  we  set  up  a  registration 
mechanism. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  res- 


They  know  our  real  weakness.  They  know 
what  really  makes  our  national  security 
vulnerable.  It  is  Persian  Gulf  oil. 


yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 
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the  President  who  pardoned  wartime 
deserters  take  action  against  those  who 
refuse  to  register  in  peacetime? 

I  do  not  see  how  people  can  really  be- 
lieve that  you  can  defend  the  country  by 
coercive  measures  or  the  specious  rhet- 
oric that  we  have  every  time  a  defense 
measure  comes  before  this  floor.  You 
cannot  force  people  to  fight  and  have  an 
effective  force.  Self -sacrifice  and  patriot- 
ism are  gifts  from  the  people  to  their 
country  They  are  not  qualities  that  are 
given  by  the  demands  of  political  exigen- 
cies or  the  demands  of  political  figures 
whose  judgment  has  been  proven  wrong 
time  after  time  after  time  in  recent  his- 
tory. 

Our  coimtry  is  not  going  to  be  de- 
fended by  irrational  appeals  to  patrio- 
tism. It  Ls  going  to  be  defended  by  people 
who  have  faith  and  trust  in  their  Gov- 
ernment. Peacetime  registration  and  the 
peacetime  draft  do  not  inspire  faith,  but. 
en  the  contrary,  will  lead  to  mistrust  and 
suspicion  under  the  present  circum- 
stances. 

Ultimately,  the  peacetime  registration 
and  draft  in  my  opinion  will  be  self-de- 
feating. Let  us  rely  on  the  great€st  de- 
fense measures  we  can  ever  have,  which 
we  have  always  relied  upon,  the  love  of 
our  country  that  will  lead  our  citizens  to 
defend  it  free  and  voluntarily  when  the 
need  and  emergency  arises. 

n  1600 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  statement. 
I  associate  myself  with  his  remarks,  and 
further  want  to  respond  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  said  that  registering  10  and  16 
million  need  in  a  day  as  the  gentlemen 
from  Pennsylvania  and  I  pointed  out  oc- 
curred on  June  4.  1917  and  October  16. 
1940  respectively,  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  and 
poppycock,  and  that  this  registration  re- 
sulted from  months  and  years  of  plan- 
ning. That  is  precisely  the  point  to  be 
made.  It  can  be  done  with  the  proper 
planning  which  is  whv  I  support  the  res- 
olutions without  the  C&E  amendment. 

The  bill  as  reported  from  subcom- 
mittee would  provide  the  $4.7  miUion 
necessary  to  do  the  planning  to  beef  up 
the  Selective  Service  System  to  give  them 
the  personnel,  registration  forms,  the 
comouters  and  all  that  they  need  to  per- 
form that  1-day  registration  in  the 
event  of  mobilization. 

Furthermore,  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman makes  is  absolutely  clear.  I 
went  to  Vietnam  to  inspect  our  troops 
and  I  found  that  these  draftees  were, 
the  blacks,  the  Hispanics  and  people 
from  poor  white  families.  The  ones  who 
could  aflford  to  go  to  college  and  came 
from  wealthy  families  escaped  the  draft. 
It  was  the  poor,  the  blacks  and  the  His- 
panics who  carried  the  burden.  These  are 
the  same  ones  who  would  be  threatened 
by  this  measure. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  same 
thing  happened  during  the  Korean  War 
that  I  am  familiar  with. 


Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado's  remarks  and  simply  make  the 
following  points. 

There  are  four  arguments  in  favor  of 
draft  registration:  first,  it  reduces  the 
timetable  for  mobilization;  second,  it 
represents  a  symbolism  of  will;  third,  it 
prepares  the  Nation  psychologically  for 
imminent  conflict;  and  fourth,  it  sends 
a  message  to  Moscow  regarding  events  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan.  These  arguments 
have  merit,  but  in  themselves  and  in 
combination  they  lack  persuasiveness. 

As  the  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged, only  7  to  14  days  would  be  saved 
in  the  event  of  mobilization.  Premobili- 
zation  registration  Ls  costly,  burdensome 
to  those  involved,  and  would  not  signif- 
icantly speed  up  any  emergency  mobi- 
lization process. 

With  regard  to  possible  symbolism, 
registration  without  a  draft  is  token  at 
best.  Weak  symbols  can  sometimes  be 
worse  than  no  symbols  at  all.  A  mean- 
ingless gesture  sends  a  weak  signal  of 
resolve  to  the  Soviets  and  a  false  sense 
of  security  to  the  American  people. 

As  far  as  the  psychological  prepara- 
tion of  the  American  people  for  possible 
confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  In 
either  Iran  or  Afghanistan  is  concerned, 
it  is  patent  nonsense  to  think  that  the 
United  States  could  successfully  conduct 
land  warfare  in  south  central  Asia  in 
an  area  directly  bordering  the  Soviet 
Union.  Psychological  preparedness  to  be 
meaningful  must  be  credible.  Draft  reg- 
istration, in  these  circumstances,  simply 
lacks  essential  credibility. 

Draft  registration  is  no  panacea  for  a 
failed  foreign  policy.  We  are  in  perilous 
times,  but  registration  of  young  people 
is  unlikely  to  make  them  less  perilous. 
While  Americans  can  never  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  a  draft  in  the  future,  the 
case  for  registration  today  simply  can 
not  stand  close  scrutiny. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  adding  funds  to  begin  premobil- 
ization  registration  for  the  draft,  and 
in  support  of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  which  provides  funds  for 
postmobilization  registration. 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  to  con- 
sider just  what  our  military  manpower 
needs  are.  That  need  is  for  qualified  mili- 
tary personnel  ready  and  able  to  lead, 
not  for  a  large  number  of  untrained  in- 
ductees. In  fact,  DOD  has  testified  that 
it  will  have  a  maximum  of  80.000  train- 
ing slots  for  new  soldiers  even  30  days 
after  a  war  begins,  but  the  plan  which 
this  resolution  would  fund  would  pro- 
duce 650,000  inductees.  Most  of  those 
could  not  even  be  trained  adequately  to 


serve  effectively  in  a  wartime  environ- 
ment. What  we  do  need  to  look  at  are 
ways  to  encourage  reenlLstment  and  to 
strengthen  the  reserves.  Reenlistment  to 
DOD  career  positions  ha.s  been  on  the 
downtrend  since  fi.scal  1976  with  over  75 
percent  having  reenlisted  then  as  com- 
pared to  only  68.2  percent  in  fiscal  1979. 
Even  more  dramatic  drop-ofls  have  been 
seen  in  the  case  of  our  reserve  strength. 
Those  are  the  figures  we  need  to  turn 
around,  and  that  would  not  happen  by 
instituting  peacetime  registration.  In- 
stead, we  should  commit  ourselves  to  im- 
proved compensation  for  military  per- 
sonnel, reinstatement  of  full  GI  educa- 
tional benefits  and  other  incentives  such 
as  broadened  access  to  commissary 
privileges. 

Second,  we  need  to  remember  that  our 
goal  here  is  presumably  to  improve  our 
combat  readiness  m  the  most  cost-effi- 
cient manner.  Again,  that  is  not  by  im- 
plementing a  peacetime  registration  pro- 
gram. The  Selective  Service  itself,  in 
testimony  on  this  proposal,  indicated 
that  the  speed-up  which  would  be 
achieved  by  adoptmg  this  plan  rather 
than  the  considerably  less  costly  ap- 
proach of  developing  capability  for  a 
prompt  postmobilization  registration 
program  would  be  slight — on  the  order 
of  just  1  week.  And,  again,  the  number 
of  inductees  would  far  exceed  DOD's 
capability  to  train  for  combat  thereby 
eliminating  even  the  week's  advantage 
that  pre-mobilization  registration  might 
provide.  Those  figures  certainly  do  not 
make  this  kind  of  investment  look  like 
a  wise  one.  In  fact,  it  could  better  be 
used  right  where  it  is  in  the  Air  Force 
personnel  budget. 

Third,  we  have  been  urged  by  the  Pres- 
ident to  support  this  resolution  as  a 
means  of  sending  a  message  to  the  So- 
viets. To  think  that  this  will,  in  fact, 
cause  them  to  shake  in  their  boots  or  to 
pull  out  of  Afghanistan  is  simply  ludi- 
crous. To  believe  that,  we  would  have  to 
be  like  Alice  in  Wonderland.  The  Soviet 
intelligence  operation  is  a  sophisticated 
one.  They  are  well  aware  of  just  what  this 
proposal  amounts  to  in  t€rms  of  improved 
preparedness — they  have  read  it  in  our 
own  newspapers.  If  we  are  serious  about 
sending  a  message  to  Moscow,  we  will 
not  let  this  false  issue  to  i>eacetime  reg- 
istration obscure  the  real  issues:  im- 
proved strategic  capability  and  a  well- 
trained  reserve  and  military  leadership. 
Finally.  I  think  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves the  basic  question.  "Registration 
for  what?"  There  is  no  question  that  the 
All-Volunteer  Force  ha.s  problems  That 
is  no  secret.  But.  before  we  turn  to  man- 
dator>'  registration,  we  need  to  consider 
for  what  we  are  requiring  our  young  peo- 
ple to  register.  There  are  needs  for  basic 
reforms  in  the  Selective  Service  that 
.should  be  made  before  we  bring  it  out  of 
the  deep  freeze  to  make  it  a  more  equit- 
able service.  A  number  of  proposals  have 
been  introduced  in  the  House  to  establish 
universal  service  programs  under  which 
young  Americans  would  serve  in  a  wide 
range  of  canacities.  mUitarv  and  other- 
wise, to  meet  national  needs.  That  ap- 
proach nroperly  designed,  quite  frankly 
anpeals  to  me  as  a  sensible  and  eauitable 
way  to  go.  But  we  need  to  make  that  de- 
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cision  before  we  set  up  a  registration 

mechanism. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one 
silent  question  that  pervades  this  Cham- 
ber today  is.  who  are  we  fooling?  Who 
are  we  trying  to  kid? 

Last  year  this  body  rejected  draft  reg- 
istration by  over  100  votes.  Why?  Be- 
cause during  debate  it  became  abundant- 
ly clear  that  registration  was  a  sham.  It 
became  clear  that  registration  would  do 
nothing  to  solve  our  military  personnel 
shortages.  Its  effect  on  military  mobili- 
zation would  be  minimal  at  best.  Regis- 
tration was  uncovered  as  nothing  more 
than  a  political  ploy  to  move  this  body, 
and  this  country,  closer  to  involuntary 
conscription. 

Now  we  are  being  told  that  Afghanis- 
tan has  changed  things.  Now  we  have 
got  to  show  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  are 
tough.  Who  are  we  kidding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? We  are  not  fooling  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  anything,  with  passage  of  this 
amendment,  we  will  convince  Russia  that 
we  cannot  come  to  grips  with  the  real  is- 
sue which  undermines  our  defense. 

I  would  submit  that  we  are  not  here 
today  because  the  principles  of  Afghan 
sovereignty  have  been  dashed.  We  are 
here  today,  engaged  in  this  pathetic 
rhetoric,  because  Russian  tanks  are  sta- 
tioned within  striking  distance  of 
Iranian  oil  fields. 

Who  are  we  trying  to  kid.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Perhaps  with  this  vote  we  are  try- 
ing to  put  one  over  on  the  American 
people.  Maybe  we  are  trying  to  say  to  our 
constituents  that  we  need  to  offer  up  4 
million  young  men's  names,  and  perhaps 
their  lives,  because  we  are  unwilling  and 
afraid,  indeed,  to  ask  240  million  Ameri- 
cans to  sacrifice. 

It  is  oil,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  is  the 
real  issue.  As  we  revel  in  this  hollow 
saber  rattling,  we  underscore  our  own 
inability  to  come  to  grips  with  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

With  passage  of  this  amendment,  we 
say  to  the  American  people,  we  say  to  the 
world,  that  we  would  offer  up  19-year-old 
men  before  making  the  tough  and  neces- 
sary decisions  that  would  free  this 
coimtry  from  the  instability,  from  the 
violence,  from  the  madness,  embodied 
in  a  few  backward  countries  rimming 
the  Persian  Gulf.  We  can  do  better  than 
that,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  do  better  than  that. 

Rather  than  draft  registration,  we 
should  be  filling  up  our  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  to  protect  us  against  a  sud- 
den cutoff  of  Middle  East  oil.  not  elimi- 
nating it. 

Rather  than  draft  registration,  we 
should  be  legislating  sensible,  direct 
grant  and  loan  conservation  proposals 
for  our  homes  and  communities,  not 
eliminating  them. 

Rather  than  draft  registration,  we 
should  be  talking  about,  not  delaying,  a 
conservation  bank,  increased  mass 
transportation,  aid  to  States  and  com- 
munities to  increase  energy  efficiency, 
making  mandatory  and  helping  auto- 
makers to  increase  dramatically  auto 
efficiency,  and  mandatory  gas  rationing. 

The  Russians  know  our  Achilles  heel. 


They  know  our  real  weakness.  They  know 
what  really  makes  our  national  security 
vulnerable.  It  is  Persian  Gulf  oil. 

The  question,  the  real  question,  while 
we  conjure  with  symbols  and  the  Rus- 
sians know  it.  is  whether  240  miUion 
Americans,  not  4  million  boys,  have  the 
collective  courage  to  back  that  oil.  that 
addiction,  that  tension  out  of  our  system. 

So  to  those  of  you  who  would  .support 
this  sham  today.  I  advise  you  to  prepare 
yourselves  to  answer  some  tough  ques- 
tions. Be  prepared  to  go  home  and  to  tell 
your  constituents  that  precious  air  con- 
ditioners and  Eldorados  are  more  im- 
portant than  their  sons.  You  tell  them 
that.  I  will  not. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisit.e  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  make  an 
effort  here  to  close  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  at  4:35  p.m. 

I  have  consulted  with  a  number  on 
this  side  and  it  seems  to  be  agreeable.  I 
am  looking  around  There  are  more 
Members  standing. 

We  have  been  on  this  now  since  1 
o'clock  and  most  of  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  committee  amendment  have 
spoken  before,  a  number  of  them  have. 
We  are  trying  to  get  a  reasonable  hour 
of  closing  the  entire  debate  on  the  whole 
bill. 

I  have  a  commitment  to  close  the  de- 
bate on  the  bill  itself,  even  if  it  goes  over 
until  tomorow.  at  5  o'clock;  but  it  does 
present  a  problem  for  tomorrow.  I  must 
say.  I  would  like  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  committee 
amendment  and  all  amendments  thereto 
close  at  4:35  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  a  lot  of  us  have 
been  waiting  a  long  time  to  speak  on  this. 
I  think  we  want  to  be  cooperative. 

I  would  just  make  the  plea,  first  of  all, 
can  we  go  to  a  quarter  of  five? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  amend  that  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  make  it  at  4:45  p.m. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
second  part  of  the  point  I  was  making 
and  the  plea  is  that  those  who  have 
spoken,  please,  regardless  where  they  are 
on  this  position,  give  those  of  us  who 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolandi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  55  seconds  each. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG  and  Mr.   Sabo  yielded   their  time 

to   Mrs.   SCHROEDER.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wolpe 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Harkin.) 

I  By   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Nolan 


yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado  yielded  his  time  to  Mr. 
Paul.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  Fenwick)  . 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  have 
not  agreed  with  a  great  deal  of  what  I 
have  heard  in  the  House  this  afternoon. 
I  am  sure  that  many  would  agree  with 
this  view :  If  our  country  w  ere  in  danger 
and  if  a  draft  were  necessary.  I  would 
vote  for  it  tomorrow,  and  .so  I  believe 
would  every  person  in  this  House. 
n  1610 

But  I  am  not  convinced  that  what  is 
proposed  here  is  reasonable  or  neces- 
sary. I  do  profoundly  believe  that  we 
should  never  order  or  compel  our  citi- 
zens to  do  something  unless  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  interests  and  the 
defense  of  our  Nation.  For  that  reason 
I  expect  to  oppose  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cavanaugh)  . 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
most  of  the  arguments  have  been  made 
and  I  do  not  want  to  repeat  them  other 
than  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Membership  a  section  of  an  editorial 
written  in  the  Washmgton  Post  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  which  I  think  succinctly  states 
the  case  against  this  amendment.  It  says. 

The  problem  to  date  has  been  largely  one 
of  mismatches — answers  that  don't  go  with 
the  questions  they're  put  next  to.  For  exam- 
ple, going  back  to  prehostage,  pre-Afghan- 
istan  days — and  no  less  now — It  Is  undlsput- 
able  that  the  Volunteer  Army  Is  a  mess.  We 
say  that  it  is  indisputable  even  though  this 
perception  is  regularly  disputed  by  adminis- 
tration and  Pentagon  leaders,  most  recently 
by  the  president  himself,  whose  Friday  state- 
ment on  the  draft  included  an  unreassurlng 
assurance  that  the  volunteer  force  "is  per- 
forming its  mission  well."  It  isn't  performing 
its  mission  well 

This.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  crucial  is- 
sue that  is  being  avoided  by  the  submis- 
sion of  this  issue,  is  to  reratify  the  All- 
Volimteer  Forces,  and  it  shoijd  not  be 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  flaw  with  those  who  are  opposing 
this  legislation  today  is  that  they  assume 
we  have  plenty  of  time,  and  that  the  only 
time  we  need  to  begin  to  get  ready  to 
protect  ourselves  is  after  we  have  been 
attacked.  That,  of  course,  is  perfectly 
ridiculous. 

We  did  not  have  anything  ready  in 
1917;  and  it  took  us  more  than  a  year  to 
get  our  troops  over  Into  France  We  can- 
not expect  that  time  to  be  avaOable  to  us 
now,  however. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  the  draft 
in  operation  for  a  whole  year  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  that  is  the  only  reason 
we  were  able  to  respond  as  effectively  as 
we  did. 

The  people  who  are  opposing  this 
amendment,  like  my  friend  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Fenwick )  said: 
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our  airplanes  flying,  and  to  keep  our 
defenses  strong. 


fully  and  adequately  defend  the  rights 
of  the  unborn,  defending  the  rights  of  a 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  additional 
thoughts  on  why  I  oppose  this  legislation. 
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Oh.  If  we  were  in  trouble,  I  would  support 
It,  but  we  are  not  la  trouble. 

Well,  I  say  to  my  colleagues  we  are  in 
trouble. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  went 
to  the  Middle  East  and  we  saw  the  seri- 
ous threat  that  must  be  faced  there 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recogmizes 
the  gentleman  from  Delaware  <Mr. 
Evans ' . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pre- 
mobilization  draft  registration  plan  of- 
fered by  the  Carter  administration 

This  draft  registration  plan  is  an  un- 
workable, ineffective,  and  illusory  hoax 
on  the  American  people  which  will  not 
significantly  improve  our  defense  capa- 
bilities. 

Rather,  by  giving  the  false  impression 
that  we  are  really  doing  something  about 
national  defense,  we  ignore  the  real 
causes  of  the  manpower  crisis  facing  the 
Armed  Forces  today— problems  of  abys- 
mally low  pay.  retention  of  highly- 
trained  specialists  and  noncommissioned 
officers,  outdated  equipment,  and  inept 
recruiting  tactics,  to  name  but  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  people  do  not  enlist  or 
stay  in  the  militarj-. 

The  draft  registration  proposal  before 
us  today  solves  none  of  those  problems. 
Even  worse,  it  tries  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  1980-s  with  the  responses 
of  the  1940's. 

The  premobilization  draft  registration 
proposal  will  not  deliver  persons  into  the 
Armed  Forces  at  a  significantly  faster 
rate  than  a  postmobilization  registration 
scheme. 

It  will  not  get  trained  troops  to  any 
conceivable  conventional  battlefield  until 
well  after  the  issue  has  been  decided. 
It  would  not  be  needed  in  any  limited 
war.  and  would  obviously  be  irrelevant 
in  a  strategic  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  will  not  have  any  effect  whatsoever 
in  improving  the  availability  of  trained 
specialists  to  run  the  nulitarys  sophis- 
ticated weapons  systems. 

In  short,  while  the  draft  registration 
plan  might  make  the  generals  at  the 
Pentagon  feel  a  little  better,  it  wiU  have 
virtually  no  positive  effect  on  the  readi- 
ness of  this  country's  Armed  Forces. 

Our  adversaries,  particularly  the  So- 
viet Union,  are  not  so  stupid  that  they 
wUl  not  recognize  the  empty  gesture  that 
draft  registration  represents  If  we  want 
to  send  a  message  to  the  Kremlin,  we 
ought  to  be  sending  that  message  by  pro- 
viding more  funds  for  vital  weapons  sys- 
tems like  the  B-1  bomber  and  various 
conventional  weaponry,  and  offering 
greater  incentives  for  people  to  join  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  as  well  as  the  active 
services,  instead  of  this  kind  of  pubhc 
relations  ploy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  a  far  better 
expenditure  of  public  funds  to  defeat  the 
premobilization  plan  and  instead  opt  for 
a  postmobilization  plan.  When  America 
entered  World  War  I.  it  registered  10 
mUlion  men  in  a  single  day.  When  Amer- 
ica was  about  to  enter  World  War  n  we 
registered  16  million  men  in  a  single  day. 
With  the  tremendous  improvements  in 
technology  in  recent  years,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  postmobilization  registration 
if  needed,  could  provide  the  necessary 
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manpower  in  the  event  of  real  military 
necessity  within  the  same  time  frame 
as  proposed  by  the  supporters  of  regis- 
tration today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  have  Ameri- 
can servicemen  on  food  stamps,  and 
when  you  have  naval  vessels  sitting  in 
port  for  lack  of  petty  ofBcers.  then  I 
say  we  ought  to  be  worrying  more  about 
the  people  already  in  the  military.  If  we 
take  care  of  their  ligitimate  problems, 
and  make  the  military  an  attractive  place 
to  live  and  work,  then  we  will  do  far 
more  to  solve  our  national  military  man- 
power problems  than  this  ill-advised 
draft  registration  proposal  would  ever 
accomplish. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Badham) . 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  as  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, stand  here  appalled  at  some  of  the 
things  I  have  heard,  how  some  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America 
can  actually  tell  their  colleagues  and  the 
world  that  they  reaUy  think  that  the 
voung  people  in  America  would  not 
respond  to  a  request  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  be  a  patriotic 
citizen.  The  young  people  I  talk  to  from 
one  end  of  this  country  to  the  other  say. 
"You  do  it  and  we  will  respond." 

We  need  this.  We  need  more,  but  this 
is  a  step  we  must  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr 
Carr) . 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
need  to  do  is  concentrate  on  retention 
and  not  on  replacement.  I  think  regis- 
tration makes  a  dangerous  first  step  to 
misplacing  our  military  priorities.  This 
means  we  are  going  to  focus  further  down 
in  a  lower  place  on  the  learning  curve 
of  military  experience  and  military  pro- 
fessionalism, and  that  means  we  are  go- 
ing to  devote  more  of  our  scarce  military 
resources  to  training  and  less  to  reten- 
tion: more  of  our  scarce  military  hard- 
ware to  training  demands  and  less  to 
deployment.  We  are  not  going  to  get  as 
much  miUtary  capability  for  our  mUitary 
dollar. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weiss 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Downey.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  <  Mr 

Drinan). 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  resolution. 

The  simple  facts  are  that  a  premo- 
bilization registration  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Selective  Service  System  to  meet 
the  mobilization  standards  set  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  Selective 
Service  System  report  dated  January  16 
1980.  has  laid  to  rest  any  claim  that  there 
is  an  immediate  military  need  to  regis- 
ter men  for  the  draft. 

Soviet  strategists  know  that  the  pro- 
posal before  us  now  will  not  bolster  our 
Nation's  defense.  They  know  draft  regis- 
tration will  not  increase  the  size  of  our 
Active  or  Reserved  Forces.  The  Soviets 
realize  that  draft  registration  will  not 


save  any  significant  time  should  an  emer- 
gency arise. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  if  a  true  emer- 
gency were  to  arise  there  would  be  no 
problem  registering  people  to  serve  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  This  has  historically  been 
the  case.  Ten  million  people  were  regis- 
tered in  1917  in  1  day.  Sixteen  million 
people  were  registered  for  the  draft  in 
1940— all  without  the  sophisticated  com- 
puter capabilities  at  our  disposal  today. 
Clearly,  if  it  were  possible  to  register 
such  large  numbers  of  people  over  60 
years  ago.  it  will  be  possible  to  meet  a 
new  emergency  should  one  arise. 

We  should  not  sanction  Government 
programs  that  serve  no  useful  function, 
and  that  drain  our  Nation's  resources. 
Draft  registration  is  a  serious  measure 
to  take  when  there  are  not  political  or 
military  benefits  to  the  security  of  the 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
House  Joint  Resolution  521. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Montgomery  > . 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  oppose  the  Duncan  amend- 
ment and  the  Bauman  substitute.  It 
seems  everyone  wants  something  differ- 
ent here  today.  We  only  have  one 
proposition  before  us,  and  that  is  peace- 
time registration. 

It  does  do  something.  It  takes  the 
Selective  Service  out  of  the  deep  freeze. 
Registering  young  men  now  will  save 
time. 

The  Duncan  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. There  is  no  authorization  for 
women  to  be  registered. 

I  like  the  Bauman  substitute,  but  I  am 
afraid  if  we  vote  for  the  Bauman  sub- 
stitute it  will  take  peacetime  registration 
down  with  it.  Let  us  take  it  a  step  at  a 
time.  Let  us  get  peacetime  registration 
and  then  consider  classification.  We  can- 
not classify  until  we  get  the  State  head- 
quarters and  the  local  draft  boards  going. 
Let  us  set  up  registration  and  then  let  us 
look  at  this  proposal. 

I  agree  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Badham  >  said.  I  believe 
our  young  people  will  come  through.  Now 
is  the  time  to  find  out.  however.  If  they 
will  not  come  in  and  register.  Then  we 
should  correct  the  situation.  I  believe 
they  will.  And  I  believe  over  95  percent  of 
these  young  men  will  register,  just  as 
high  as  we  have  had  in  past  times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  saddest  things  about  the  Carter  pro- 
posal is  that  it  ignores  a  golden  op- 
portunity. We  have  for  the  first  time  in 
p.  long  time  a  nation  that  is  unified  and. 
rather  than  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  our  young  people  to  share  the  bur- 
dens of  a  democracy  with  some  sort  of 
plan  for  national  service,  the  President 
proposes,  rather,  to  divide  the  young  peo- 
ple of  this  country  with  registration.  It 
misses  an  opportunity. 

It  misses  another  opoortunity  because 
it  ignores  a  very  fundamental  problem 
of  the  military,  the  loss  of  pilots,  the 
loss  of  sergeants,  the  loss  of  Navy  per- 
sonnel to  keep  our  ships  at  sea,  to  keep 
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our  airplanes  flying,  and  to  keep  our 
defenses  strong. 

We  miss  both  of  those  opportunities 
with  this  plan  and,  instead,  focus  on  an 
unworkable  plan  of  postcard  registra- 
tion. How  preposterous. 

We  should  turn  this  plan  down  and 
dedicate  ourselves  to  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  the  military  and  thinking  crea- 
tively and  imaginatively  of  how  we  can 
bring  the  young  people  of  this  countrj- 
back  into  this  democracy  and  let  them 
share  fully  in  its  bounty. 

ni620 
The  CHAIRMAN.   The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHUGH. ) 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join 
the  others  who  have  urged  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  be  rejected.  As  many 
have  already  pointed  out,  there  are  legit- 
imate questions  about  the  adequacy  of 
our  Voluntary  Force.  If  those  questions 
are  thoughtfully  addressed,  and  if  the 
necessary  responses  are  well  defined,  I 
think  that  this  body  and,  indeed,  all  of 
the  American  people  will  support  what 
needs  to  be  done.  The  reason  we  are  see- 
ing a  divisive  debate  in  this  House  and 
in  the  country  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular proposition  is  that  people  do  not 
understand  how  this  proposal  for  draft 
registration  responds  to  the  real  defense 
needs  of  our  country.  It  is  promoting 
divisiveness  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing meaningful.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  sincerely  hope  that  this  particu- 
lar proposition  is  rejected  and  that  we 
begin  to  confront  the  real  issues  facing 
our  country  in  1980  and  the  years  beyond. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 
Paul). 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  strength 
that  we  should  .show  through  a  strong 
military,  and  yet  I  think  the  real  issue 
here  is  the  strength  of  our  convictions 
and  beliefs.  We  are  dealing  here  as  well 
with  the  basic  understanding  and  the 
concept  of  rights.  If  we  carelessly  en- 
dorse the  draft  and  registration,  we 
undermine  the  basic  foundation  of  all 
our  freedoms.  With  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  any  civil  liberty  and  economic 
liberty  we  defend  has  been  eroded,  be- 
cause the  taking  up  of  an  18-vear-old 
certainly  violates  that  individual's  rights 
much  more  so  than  any  curtailment  of 
any  other  civil  liberty  or  economic 
liberty. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  you  also  that 
there  is  no  authorization  in  the  Consti- 
tution either  to  register  or  to  draft  voung 
people.  I  would  also  like  to  ask  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  so  good  on  the  issue  of 
?un  registration  and  insist  that  we  pro- 
tect our  right  to  our  weapons  and  object 
to  registering  them,  why  are  they  so 
anxious  to  register  their  children'  Do 
they  think  more  of  their  guns  than  their 

I  would  like  also  to  ask  those  who 
would  pass  laws  to  prohibit  bingo  why 
ao  they  pass  laws  affecting  18-year-olds 
D.V  sending  them  off  to  foreign  no-win 
wars  through  a  lottery?  To  me.  that 
seems  to  be  particulariy  inconsistent. 

I  would  like  to  ask  those  who  right- 
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fully  and  adequately  defend  the  rights 
of  the  unborn,  defending  the  rights  of  a 
microscopic  fetus ;  why  do  they  not  allow 
the  18-year-old  any  rights  at  all  in  de- 
termining his  own  destiny?  To  suggest 
these  individuals  owe  something  to  the 
country  says  something  to  me  about  their 
understanding  of  their  rights.  That 
means  their  rights  come  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  we  accept  that  idea,  the 
Government  can  do  anything  to  any- 
body, if  we  go  under  that  assumption. 
I  would  siiggest  that  all  of  our  rights 
come  from  God  and  not  from  the  state. 
Therefore,  the  state  should  not  have 
the  authority  to  register  us  and  take  us 
and  use  us  in  foreign  wars  against  our 
wishes. 

Sixty-eight  years  of  "making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy"  foreign  pol- 
icy has  failed  us  miserably.  Rejection  of 
this  interventionist  policy  is  what  we 
need,  not  the  elimination  of  the  freedom 
of  our  18 -year -olds  to  choose  or  reject 
military  service.  It  would  be  wiser  to 
preserve  our  freedoms  and  at  the  same 
time  stop  subsidizing  the  enemy  and 
signing  foolish  treaties  and  straighten 
out  the  economy.  The  waves  of  distrac- 
tion precipitated  by  our  own  ineptness 
would  be  unnecessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman    from    California 

'Mr.  DORNANt  . 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  as- 
sociate myself  vigorously  with  all  those 
powerful  arguments  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul).  However, 
I  would  vote  to  support  a  registration 
plan  if  this  Congress  would  do  one  fair 
and  important  thing.  Now  I  am  aware 
some  people  wUl  say  this  request  is  clever 
in  an  election  year  and  some  other  people 
will  say  it  is  frivolous,  but  I  mean  the  fol- 
lowing proviso  sincerely.  We  should,  fair- 
ness demands  that  we  vote  to  have  every 
Congressman  or  Congresswoman  be  re- 
quired to  register  themselves  up  to  and 
including  age  49  and  secure  an  M-Day, 
mobilization  day,  assignment  specifically 
for  a  combat  zone,  even  if  that  M-Day 
assignment  is  to  pass  out  khaki  colored 
volley  balls  on  Karg  Island  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  If  we  do  that  then  I  would  be 
willing  to  support  registration.  Not  be- 
fore. 

Here  in  my  hand,  hot  off  the  UPI  wire 
service  teletype  is  a  statement  from  the 
White  House  that  the  restructuring  of 
our  strategic  petroleum   reserves  must 
wait  imtil  the  summer  of  1981.  Well,  so 
can  registration  wait  until  next  summer. 
May  I  repeat  this  the  wire  service  story 
"our  United  States  strategic  petroleum 
reserves  will  be  put  off  until  1981."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  White  House  has  its  prior- 
ities badly  mixed.   If   we   register  any 
American  19  or  49,  or  draft  any  American 
where  are  we  going  to  send  them  and 
with  what  type  of  energy-  will  we  propel 
them.  Please  Mr.  President,  let  us  have 
your  strategic  energy  planning  first,  then 
a  revived  B-1  "Peacemaker"  bomber  to 
take  our  Strategic  Air  Command  flight 
crews  out  of  their  suicide-mission  B-52's, 
then  a  proper  military  pay  raise  to  enable 
our  sergeants  and  petty  officers  to  hold 
off  a  crushing  inflation  rate,  and,  then, 
and  only  then  should  we  consider  a  draft 
registration  plan. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  additional 
thoughts  on  why  I  oppose  this  legislation. 

Our  memories  must  be  very  short.  We 
are  once  again  about  to  embark  alc«ig 
that  same  tragic  journey  we  have  taken 
twice  in  the  past  30  years.  Once  again, 
we  are  preparing  ourselves  for  peacetime 
conscription,  which  has  resulted  in  two 
"no-win"  wars,  Korea  and  Vietnam.  In 
1964,  we  had  the  "Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution.'  What  is  next,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
"Persian  Gulf  resolution?" 

The  real  problem  in  this  country  Is 
lack  of  leadership.  General  MacArthur 
once  said : 

Men  win  not  fight  and  die  without  know- 
ing what  they  are  fighting  and  dying  for. 


Under  the  ciurent  national  leadership, 
no  one  knows  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. If  we  must  ask  our  young  men  to 
fight,  then  let  us  have  national  leader- 
ship which  has  the  backbone  to  ask  for 
a  declaration  of  national  emergency  so 
that  Congress  can  vote  for  a  draft  in  the 
constitutionally  prescribed  manner. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Carter's 
words  ring  hollow  to  this  Member  when 
I  hear  him  talk  about  sending  the  So- 
viets a  message.  This  President,  who 
canceled  the  B-1,  the  neutron  bomb,  the 
Minuteman  missile,  delayed  the  Trident 
and  the  MX.  cancelled  overflights  over 
Cuba,  now  wants  to  sent  the  Soviets  a 
message?  This  is  the  President  who  so 
cavalierly  dismisses  the  pressing  problem 
of  military  pay  by  callousl>-  stating, 
"when  I  was  in  the  Navy,  pay  was  not  a 
major  factor."  and  he  wants  to  send  the 
Soviets  a  message?  Let  us  face  it  Mr. 
Chairman — what  we  are  really  witness- 
ing is  one  more  Carter  election  year  ploy 
to  convince  the  electorate  that  he  is 
really  doing  something  about  our  na- 
tional defense  problems.  We  must  send 
the  Soviets  a  message,  to  be  sure.  But  this 
is  surely  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Let  us  try  to  make  our  volunteer  mlll- 
tar\'  work  with  Imaginative  incentives.  I 
enclose  for  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
a  Colorado  newsoaper  supportinu  my  tax 
exemption  plan  for  our  hard  working  un- 
derpaid active  duty  men  and  women: 
Qtvz.  Vouintart  Akmed  Forces  a  Fair 
Chanct 
During    the    recent    congressional    debate 
on  draft  reelstratlon  several  Innovative  Ideas 
emerged  which  deserve  more  serious  consid- 
eration than  Congress  is  likely  to  give  them 
One  of  these,  offered  by  Rep.  Robert  Doman. 
of  California,  suggests  the  use  of  tax  incen- 
tives   to    attract    quality    personnel    to    the 
armed  forces   If  nothing  else,  his  Idea  Is  im- 
measurably  better   than   relnstltutlng   con- 
scription 

In  n  nutshell,  Doman 's  Idea  Is  to  offer  a 
lifetime  tax  credit  to  anyone  willing  to  en- 
list voluntarllv  and  serve  In  the  military 
His  bill.  H.R.  4080.  provides  a  5  jjercent  tax 
credit  to  any  person  serving  two  years  and  a 
10  percent  tax  credit  to  four-year  llste«B. 
The  credit  would  be  applicable  on  all 
future  taxable  income  for  those  who  com- 
plete their  full  term  of  enlistment  and  are 
honorably  discharged. 

Dornan's  tax  credit  concept  has  merit. 
First,  it  makes  military  service  a  lifetime  In- 
vestment, as  the  congressman  like  to  say. 
Today  military  pay.  especially  for  first-time 
enlistees,  has  been  permitted  to  Blip  far  be- 
hind what  It  would  be  expected  Xo  be  had  It 
kept  In  line  with  Inflation  Bringing  that  pay 
level    up    to    a    level    necessary    to   compete 
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with  the  private  sector  will   offer  potential 
.-ecrults  an  incentive  for  today  The  tax  credit 


out  on  the  side  of  postmobilization,  and 
unless  we  want  to  just  defer  our  respon- 


riers,  not  empty  symbols.  The  Russians 
know  what  we  need,  and  they  know  that 
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it  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
surrender    everything    valuable    in    life 


try  is  when  a  government  consistently 
fools  the  people. 


lier  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee    who    i.<;    mv    vorv    hoo,- 
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with  the  private  sector  will  offer  potential 
recruits  an  incentive  for  today  The  tax  credit 
idea  will  add  to  that  incentive  the  potential 
that  they  will  benefit  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  because  of  the  decision  to  serve  today 
The  tax  credit  idea  might  also  solve  one  of 
the  mllitarys  hardest  problems:  attracting 
quality  men  and  women  to  do  the  highly 
skilled  jobs  needed  by  a  technically  sophis- 
ticated military  force  Today  the  more  In- 
come someone  expects  to  make  In  the  future 
the  greater  sacrifice  it  Is  to  spend  four  years 
In  the  military.  Doman's  Idea  will  make  it 
profitable  for  those  with  high  intelligence 
and  the  expectation  of  better-than-average 
future  income  to  serve  in  the  armed  forces. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  profit 
motive  should  not  be  a  factor  in  attracting 
recruits  to  the  armed  forces  They  talk  in 
lofty  terms  of  patriotism:  inexplicably  they 
are  often  the  same  people  who  tu'e  calling 
for  resuming  the  military  draft.  It  strains 
logic  to  figure  out  why  people  who  believe 
it  distasteful  to  induce  people  to  volunteer 
by  the  promise  of  monetary  reward  at  the 
same  time  support  the  notion  that  young 
people  should  be  dragged,  kicking  and 
screaming  into  military  service  against  their 
will.  It  is  hardly  something  that  encour- 
ages patriotism. 

Milton  Friedman  has  pointed  out  that  the 
all-volunteer  force  is  not  a  failure.  What 
has  been  a  failure  Is  Congress:  it  has  per- 
mitted the  pay  level  of  recruits  to  slip  so  low. 
because  of  inflation,  that  young  people  no 
longer  want  to  Join.  Now  these  same  members 
of  Congress,  who  have  permitted  the  In- 
comes of  all  of  us  to  be  eaten  away  by  In- 
flation, are  calling  for  resumption  of  an 
institution  that  was  long  considered  Incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  Ideals  of  the  nation — 
military  conscription. 

Dornan's  tax  credit  Idea  offers  a  method 
of  maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  with- 
out raising  taxes.  It  would  likely  encourage 
those  who  Join  the  military  to  stay  for  at 
least  four  years,  thereby  cutting  down  train- 
ing costs. 

Instead  of  offering  recruits  more  federal 
handouts,  in  the  form  of  veterans'  programs 
Dornan's  proposal  offers  them  more  future 
freedom  to  keep  and  spend  their  own  money 
It  Is  a  good  Idea 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  . 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  an  aw-ful  lot  has  been  said  about 
the  study  that  this  Congress  mandated 
this  fall  when  this  issue  was  on  the  floor 
before,  and  in  that  case  we  had  all  the 
different  agencies.  DOD,  OMB,  the  Se- 
lective Service,  and  the  Peace  Corps, 
everybody  looking  at  this  issue  and 
studying  it.  and  they  all  came  dowTi  say- 
ing postmobilization  was  the  most  cost 
efficient  way  and  more  than  met  the  de- 
mands of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
We  can  argue  about  whether  it  is  4  days. 
7  days.  13  days.  17  days,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  on.  but  the  real  issue  is  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  never  changed 
their  time  line,  which  is  it  will  take  30 
days  before  they  are  really  ready  to  re- 
ceive a  whole  new  influx  of  people  to 
train.  It  takes  them  a  while  to  crank  up. 
too.  So  I  remind  you  a  lot  of  the  debate 
you  heard  today  does  not  really  focus  on 
the  real  alternatives.  One  is  doing  noth- 
ing. That  is  not  in  front  of  us.  We  are 
looking  at  two  options.  One  is  post- 
mobilization;  one  is  peacetime  mobiliza- 
tion or  peacetime  registration.  I  think 
that  all  the  experts,  all  the  studies, 
everything    this    body    asks    for.    came 


out  on  the  side  of  postmobilization,  and 
unless  we  want  to  just  defer  our  respon- 
sibilities and  become  a  total  rubber 
stamp,  I  really  think  we  should  stand  by 
what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do  last 
fall.  That  is  very  important.  Even  DOD 
said  we  are  not  at  all  in  jeopardy  and  we 
can  handle  it. 

I  want  to  refer  to  one  other  thing.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  when  the  citizens 
are  asked  to  do  anything  by  their  Gov- 
ernment, a  good  case  should  be  made  for 
why  they  should  do  it.  Any  time  you  im- 
pose a  duty  upon  the  citizens,  you  should 
make  a  case  for  it.  and  you  should  not 
just  say,  do  it  because  we  think  it  is  .sym- 
bolic, or  do  it  because  we  want  you  to  do 
it,  or  do  it  because  you  are  18  years  old 
and  all  of  the  citizens  say  you  should 
do  it.  Doggone  it,  a  case  has  not  been 
made,  and  a  case  has  not  been  made 
by  any  experts.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

Let  us  also  look  at  what  we  need  in 
1980.  We  need  skills;  we  do  not  need  18- 
year-olds.  That  was  the  World  II  need. 
We  need  pilots;  we  need  doctors.  The 
same  administration  vetoed  the  doctors' 
pay  bill.  We  definitely  need  doctors  to 
stay  in  and  take  care  of  people.  That 
does  not  seem  to  be  important.  How  do 
we  get  doctors — by  registering  18-year- 
olds?  Where  do  we  get  pilots — by  regis- 
tering 18-year-olds?  Yes,  we  all  owe 
something  to  this  country,  but  my  gener- 
ation owes  a  whole  lot  more  to  it  than 
the  18-year-olds,  because  we  are  the 
ones  who  used  up  all  the  oil  that  got  us 
in  the  predicament  we  are  in  today.  The 
18-year-olds  just  got  their  licenses.  The 
skills  of  my  generation  are  much  more 
needed  today,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  dowTi  the  committee  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BONIOR ) . 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  committee 
amendment.  I  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
•  Mr.  Baumani  ,  and  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Duncan). 

The  central  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
this  debate,  is  who  should  serve  our  mili- 
tary and  potentially  risk  their  lives  for 
United  States  of  America?  Not  since 
World  War  II  have  we  had  the  qaulity  of 
service  by  a  class  or  group.  It  was  just 
pointed  out  that  in  Vietnam  over  roughly 
50  percent  of  the  casualties  were  blacks 
and  hispanics.  That  same  figure  would 
happen  today  if  our  volunteer  army  were 
engaged  in  combat.  We  had  the  same 
situation  in  Korea.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
stop  asking  the  sons  of  steel  workers  and 
auto  workers  to  serve  their  country  and 
start  asking  the  sons  of  doctors  and 
lawyers  to  serve  their  country.  The  best 
way  to  do  it  is  by  adopting  all  three 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Edwards  I . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  agree  with  what  was  said 
earlier.  We  are,  indeed,  in  trouble  in  this 
country.  The  trouble  is,  this  bill  does  not 
do  a  darned  thing  about  it.  We  need  ships 
and  planes  and  bombers  and  troop  car- 


riers, not  empty  symbols.  The  Russians 
know  what  we  need,  and  they  know  that 
this  bill  does  not  do  anything  to  strength- 
en our  military,  so  it  is  an  empty  gesture 
that  accomplishes  nothing  at  all,  and 
does  it  at  great  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mrs.  Heckler)  . 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana  yielded  his  time  to  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler) . 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  much 
of  value  has  been  said  this  afternoon  and 
does  not  bear  repeating,  but  I  think  one 
of  the  valuable  lessons  of  today's  exercise 
is  that  we  finally  come  to  appreciate  the 
importance  and  the  need  for  competent 
personnel  in  the  military.  We  constantly 
hear  about  bombers,  the  technology,  the 
vessels  and  weapons.  But  what  about  the 
people?  That  is  exactly  where  this  pro- 
posal totally  fails  to  respond — to  the 
most  basic  need  of  all  in  terms  of  our 
military  power  today. 

The  statistics  are  absolutely  appalling 
in  terms  of  our  failure  to  retain  compe- 
tent skilled  enlisted  personnel  in  the 
military.  The  lines  on  the  retention  rate 
graph  are  ominously  down.  In  1973.  just 
a  few  years  ago,  the  rate  of  return  in  the 
Nav>'  of  enlisted  skilled  personnel  was 
92  percent. 

D  1630 
In  1979  the  rate  of  return  of  enlisted 
skiUed  personnel  fell  to  62  percent.  The 
comparable  figures  for  the  Marines  are 
no  less  disturbing;  the  rate  of  return  in 
1973  was  82  percent,  the  rate  of  return 
now  is  52  percent. 

Postal  platoons  of  draft  registrees  will 
not  frighten  the  Russians.  ThL^  bill,  the 
committee  amendment,  will  not  be  a 
signal  to  the  Russians  that  we  have 
regained  our  nerve.  It  is.  on  the  contrary, 
a  sad  signal  that  we  have  displaced  our 
nerve.  Our  priorities  are  not  in  place. 
We  must  be  prepared.  We  need  an  armed 
services  which  can  protect  our  national 
interest  and  shield  our  allies,  it  is  time — 
long  past  time — that  we  set  priorities  on 
the  retention  of  qualified  personnel  in 
the  military,  and  that  we  deal  with  our 
undoubled  military  problems  not  only 
in  terms  of  weapons  but  in  terms  of  the 
people  who  are  pivotal  in  a  strong,  effec- 
tive armed  forces. 

Let  us  make  our  armed  forces  an 
attractive  career  for  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  dedicated  young  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  serve  the  future  of 
our  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
consistent  with  the  character  of  a  free 
government?  Is  this  civil  liberty?  Is  this 
the  real  character  of  our  Constitution? 
No,  sir,  indeed  it  is  not.  The  Constitution 
is  liable,  fully  liable.  Where  is  it  written 
in  the  Constitution,  in  what  article  or 
section  is  it  contained,  that  you  may  take 
children  from  their  parents  and  parents 
from  their  children  and  compel  them  to 
fight  the  battles  of  any  war  in  which  the 
folly  or  the  wickedness  of  government 
may  engage  it?  Who  will  show  me  anj* 
constitutional  injunction  which  makes 
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it  the  duty  of  the  American  people  to 
surrender  everything  valuable  in  life 
and  even  life  itself,  not  when  the 
safety  of  their  country  and  its  liberties 
may  demand  the  sacrifice  but  whenever 
the  purposes  of  an  ambitious  and  mis- 
chievous government  may  require? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foregoing  words 
were  spoken  by  Daniel  Webster.  Sep- 
tember 9.  1814.  in  opposing  mandatory 
conscription.  His  words  are  as  true 
today  as  they  were  at  that  time  and 
I  urge  defeat  of  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Mr.  Paul  of  Texas  hit  it  on  the 
head.  What  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  the  lives  of  our  children  and  ever>- 
Member  of  this  House  has  stood  before 
a  4th  of  July  audience  and  proclaimed  to 
the  Nation  that  our  most  important  re- 
source is  the  children  of  this  society. 

Today  what  do  we  do?  We  ask  those 
same  children  to  show  resolve.  Never 
have  so  few  played  so  fast  and  loose  for 
resolve  with  the  children  of  this  coun- 
try. Why  should  they  show  resolve?  To 
go  to  Pakistan,  to  support  a  dictator  that 
this  administration  condemned  and 
then  later  offered  S400  million  and  he 
said  peanuts?  Should  we  go  there? 
Should  they  go  to  Cuba  because  of  the 
Russian  brigade? 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  should  not 
show  resolve  for  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration  and  they  will  not 
show  resolve  for  the  foreign  policy  of 
this  administration  because  there  is 
none. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Johnson)  made  a  point,  that  if  the 
cause  is  just  and  if  this  country  is  truly 
threatened  the  young  people  of  this  coun- 
try will  respond  just  as  generations  in 
the  past  have  responded,  but  to  make  this 
intrusion  upon  the  young  citizens  of  our 
country  to  show  what  resolve?  To  .<5how 
the  resolve  because  the  President  would 
not  go  for  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve^ 
To  show  the  resolve  because  he  would  not 
go  for  mandatory  energy  rationing?  No. 
to  show  the  resolve  to  keep  them  from 
declining  in  the  polls. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  brought  on 
by  the  Russians,  this  was  brought  on  by 
the  most  precipitous  decline  in  the  polls 
by  any  President  in  the  history  of  this 
country  and  threatening  to  go  lower  than 
the  prime  rate  and  so  it  is  the  resolve? 
The  resolve  is  to  ask  you  to  sign  up  your 
young  people,  to  discriminate  against 
women,  to  say  that  my  two  sons  have  less 
value  in  this  society  than  somebody  else's 
daughter.  The  resolve  for  what?  Let  me 
tell  you  why  you  should  reject  this,  be- 
cause at  the  rate  this  man  creates  crises 
you  ought  to  have  a  lot  of  options  before 
he  pushes  the  button  to  keep  himself  in 
oflRce. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  several  of  the  Members  have 
talked  about  the  external  danger  to 
America.  Let  me  talk  about  the  internal 
danger.  The  internal  danger  to  this  coun- 


try is  when  a  government  consistently 
fools  the  people. 

"We  are  going  to  register  you  but  we 
are  not  going  to  draft  you." 

That  is  a  crock. 

"We  are  going  to  classify  you  but  we 
are  not  going  to  draft  you." 

That  is  a  crock. 

"We  are  going  to  give  you  a  physical 
examination  but  we  are  not  going 
to  draft  you." 

That  is  a  crock. 

Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  not  we  come 
out  and  be  honest.  I  would  have  much 
more  respect  if  we  would  say.  "We  are 
going  to  draft  you."  But  we  are  not  going 
to  say  that,  we  are  going  to  try  the  same 
game  of  playing  with  the  lives  of  people 
;ind  when  we  do,  that  is  the  greatest  dan- 
ger to  America  rather  than  any  external 
threat. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conte 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Moffett.  » 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Moffett). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  elaborate  if  I  can  upon  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  and  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  those  who 
are  arguing  for  this  legislation.  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  talk  not  only 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) .  I  think  we  are  all  after  the  same 
thing  here  in  a  very  real  sense. 

I  think  it  might  come  as  a  surprise  to 
some  of  my  colleagues  that  a  lot  of  us 
who  are  opposing  this  amendment  and 
this  legislation  are  not  absolutely  op- 
posed to  the  notion  of  compulsory  serv- 
ice; are  not  absolutely  fond  of  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force.  Many  of  us  do  envision 
in  fact  something  down  the  line  that 
might  in  fact  look  like  compulsory  serv- 
ice, it  might  in  fact  begin  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 
but  I  want  to  say.  to  me,  the  No.  1 
problem  that  we  have  here  is  not  some 
inferiority  to  the  Soviets  but  the  decline 
and  maybe  the  demi.se  of  the  spirit  of 
service  in  this  country.  We  have  millions 
of  young  people  who  do  not  have  the 
spirit  of  ser\'ice.  who  in  fact  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  service  and  hard 
work  and  working  very,  very  hard  for 
very,  ver>-  limited  kinds  of  improvements 
as  some  of  the  older  people  in  our  society 
do. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  what  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  wants  to  get 
at  in  his  national  service  plan,  I  think 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  McCLosKEYt  wants  to  get  at. 

The  irony  of  it  is.  despite  the  fact  we 
have  taken  away  opportunity  after  op- 
portunity to  serve,  by  slashing  VISTA, 
slashing  Peace  Corps,  slashing  Youth 
Conservation  Corps,  they  .still  want  to 
serve.  Every  poll  shows  that  the  charita- 
ble impulse  in  our  young  people  is  high- 
er than  it  had  ever  been.  They  want  the 
opportunity.  Let  us  give  it  to  them  in  a 
much  broader  plan  than  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Pennslyvania 

I  Mr.  COUGHLIN)  . 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  ear- 


Uer  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  who  is  my  very  dear 
friend,  indicated  that  a  program  to  draft 
millions  of  men  in  1  day  as  was  con- 
ducted in  World  War  I  and  World  War 
U  today  would  take  months  of  prepara- 
tion and  would  take  a  verj-  elaborate 
system  in  place.  As  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Conte) 
pointed  out,  that  is  exactly  what  we  are 
providing  in  this  legislation  without  this 
amendment.  The  mechanism  to  be  able 
to  register  and  if  necessary  induct  mil- 
lions of  people  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Baitman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  there 
is  a  solution  pending  before  the  commit- 
tee to  this  legislative  chaos  that  faces 
us  this  afternoon.  It  is,  I  must  most 
modestly  remind  you,  called  the  Bau- 
man  amendment.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  people  here  protesting  this 
entire  proposition  as  presented  by  James 
Earl  Carter  to  this  Congress  regarding 
registration  as  being  meaningless.  My 
amendment  is  not  meaningless.  It  will 
set  up  a  full  registration,  classification 
and  examination  system  that  will  allow 
us  to  know  where  our  manpower  will  be 
if.  God  forbid,  we  ever  face  an  emer- 
gency. 

Thank  God  that  in  another  time  the 
patriots  at  Lexington  and  Concord  did 
not  have  to  depend  on  the  96th  Congress 
to  provide  a  registration  system  or  what 
is  left  of  our  Armed  Forces  would  be 
wearing  red  coats  today  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  now  presiding  would 
be  wearing  a  white  powdered  wig. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  iMr,  Boland)  . 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  leadership  that  has  been 
exemplified  here  by  everyone  concerned 
with  this  matter.  It  is  a  controversial 
measure,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  It 
is  not  an  easy  one  to  hsmdle.  It  is  not  an 
easy  one  to  support.  It  is  not  an  easy  one, 
really,  bo  oppose  either. 

I  was  impressed.  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNioRi,  who  probably  is  as 
much  concerned  about  the  veterans  of 
this  Nation  as  any  other  individual  in 
this  (Camber.  He  said,  as  I  listened  to 
him  carefully,  that  the  committee 
amendment  is  a  fair  amendment.  He 
said  the  Bauman  amendment  is  a  fair 
amendment.  The  system  was  not  fair  in 
Vietnam,  The  system  is  not  fair  now. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  put  some 
fairness  into  the  system. 
n  1640 
Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  remind  the 
members  of  this  committee  that  we  had 
draft  registration  prior  to  1975  for  some 
35  years.  There  was  no  serious  violation 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  register.  There  were  no  demonstra- 
tions. The  contention  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  this  is  the  best  way  of  get- 
ting 4  million  names  into  the  Selective 
Service  System  data  base  in  the  case 
of  mobilization. 
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I  lu-ge  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Duncan  of  Oregon  amendment  which 


Evans,  Ind, 

Lewis 

Robinson 

Fary 

Livingston 

Rodino 

Fascell 

Lloyd 

Roe 

Fazio 

Loefller 

Rose 

T.nn»    T.a 

Rn.sipnthftl 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment  was 
rejected. 
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NOES— 188 

Forsythe 

T^p  n7.pl 


Ottlnger 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Weaver:  Page  2, 


take   -the   committee   amendment   and 
make  it  voluntary;  is  that  It? 
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I  urge  the  adoption 

of  the  committee 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Lewis 
Livingston 

Robinson 
Rodlno 

amendment.   I  urge  the   deleat  oi   tne 

Lloyd 

Roe 

Duncan  of 

Oregon   amendment   which 

Fazio 

LoelOer 

Rose 

calls  for  $21  million  and  the  registration 

Penwlck 
Ferraxo 

Long,  La. 
Long,  Md, 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 

of  men  and  women.  I  urge  defeat  of  the 

Flndley 

Lowry 

Roth 

Bauman    amendment. 

which   calls   for 

Fish 

Lujan 

Rousselot 

registration 

.  cla,s.sification,   and  exami- 

Fisher 
Plthlan 

Luken 
Lundlne 

Roybal 
Royer 

nation. 

Flippo 

McClory 

Runnels 

The      CHAIRMAN. 

All 

time     has 

Florlo 

McCloskey 

Russo 

expired. 
The  question   is   on 

the 

imendment 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

Sabo 

Santinl 
Sawyer 

offered  by 

the  gentleman  from  Oregon 

Porsythe 

McHugh 

Scheuer 

1  Mr.  Duncan  <  to  the  c 

ommittee  amend- 

Fountain 

McKay 

Schroeder 

ment. 
The    amt 

Frenzel 

McKinney 

Sebellus 

■ndment    to    the 

committee 

Frost 
Fuqua 

Madigan 
Maguire 

Seiberllng 
Sensenbrenner 

amendment 

was  rejected. 

Garcia 

Markey 

Shannon 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 

Gaydos 
Glaimo 
Gllman 

Marks 
Marie  nee 
Marriott 

Sharp 

Shelby 

SUnon 

man  from 

Maryland 

Mr.  Bauman  1    as 

Glnn 

Martin 

Skelton 

a  substitute 

for  the  committee  amend- 

GUckman 
Goldwater 

Matsul 
Mattox 

Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  Nebr. 

ment. 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Snowe 

The    question    was 

taken;    and    the 

Gore 

Mazzoll 

Snyder 

Chairman 

announced 

that 

the    noes 

Gradlson 

Mica 

Solarz 

appeared  to 

have  it. 

Grassley 
Green 

Mikulskl 
Miller,  Calif. 

Spellman 
Spence 

EECORDED    VOTE 

Grlsham 

Miller,  Ohio 

St  Germain 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr. 

Chain 

nan,  I  de- 

Guartnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 

Mlneta 
Mlnlsh 

Stack 
Staggers 

mand  a  recorded  vote,  i 

md  pe 

nding  that. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stangeland 

I  make  the  point  of  order  tha 

t  a  quorum 

Hagedorn 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Stanton 

is  not  present. 

The    CHAIRMAN. 

The 

::hair    will 

Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 

Moakley 

Moffett 
Mollohan 

Stark 
Steed 
Stcnholm 

count. 

Ha  nee 

Montgomery 

Stewart 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairm 
draw  my  point  of  order  of  no 

an.  I  with- 
quorum. 

Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 

Moore 
Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Studds 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Harris 

Mottl 

Swift 

The  vote 

was  taken  by  electronic  de- 

Harsha 

Murphy,  ni. 

Synar 

vice,  and  there  were — ayes  45.  noes  363. 

Hawkins 
Heckler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 

Tauke 
Taylor 

not  vot&ig  24,  as  follows 

Heftel 

Martha 

Thompson 

[Roll  No. 

891 

Hlghtower 

Myers.  Ind. 

Traxler 

HilUs 

Natcher 

Udall 

AYES — *5 

Hlnson 

Nedzl 

Ullman 

.Alexander 

Gibbons 

McDonald 

Holland 

Nichols 

Van  Deerlln 

Ambro 

Glnertch 

Neal 

HoUenbeck 

Nolan 

Vander  Jagt 

.Andrews,  N  C 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Holt 

Nowak 

Van  Ik 

Ashbrook 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Holtzman 

O'Brien 

Vento 

Barnard 

Hutto 

Rudd 

Hopkins 

Oberstar 

Volkmer 

Bauman 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Horton 

Obey 

Walgren 

Bennett 

.Jeffries 

Shumway 

Howard 

Ottlnger 

Walker 

Bonlor 

.lenrette 

Solomon 

Hubbard 

Panetta 

Wampler 

Chappell 

Kelly 

Stratton 

Hughes 

Pashayan 

Watklns 

Corcoran 

Kramer 

Stump 

Hyde 

Patten 

Waxman 

Daniel,  R  W 

Let\ch.  La. 

Thomas 

Ireland 

Patterson 

Weaver 

Dickinson 

Leath.  Tex. 

Trtble 

Jacobs 

Paul 

Weiss 

Evans.  Ga. 

Lent 

Whitley 

Jeffords 

Pease 

White 

Fowler 

Lott 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Jenkins 

Perkins 

Whitehurst 

Gephardt 

Lungren 

Wyatt 

Johnson,  Calif 

Peyser 

Whlttaker 

wr>ir^— !?P'5 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Pickle 

Whltten 

*v# 

Jones.  NO. 

Porter 

Williams.  Mont. 

.Abdnor 

Bowen 

era 

ne.  Daniel 

Jones,  Okla. 

Preyer 

Williams.  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Brademafi 

Crane.  Philip 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Price 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Akaka 

Breaux 

D'Amours 

Kastenmeler 

Prltchard 

Winn 

Albosta 

Brmkley 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kemp 

Pursell 

Wirth 

Anderson. 

BjtJdhead 

Daniel.son 

Klldee 

Quayle 

Wolff 

Calif. 

Broomfleld 

Dannemeyer 

Kindness 

Qulllen 

Wolpe 

Anderson.  Ill 

Brown.  Calif.       Daschle 

Kogovsek 

Rahall 

Wright 

Andrews, 

Brown.  Ohio 

Davis.  Mich. 

Kostmayer 

RaUsback 

Wydler 

N.  Dak. 

Broyhlll 

Davis.  S.C. 

LaFalce 

Rangel 

Wylle 

Annunzlo 

Buchanan 

de  la  Garza 

Lagomarslno 

Ratchford 

Yates 

Applegate 

Bur^ener 

Deckard 

Latta 

Regula 

Yatron 

.Archer 

Burton.  John      Dellums 

Leach,  Iowa 

Reuss 

Young.  Alaska 

-Ashley 

Burton.  Phillip  Derrick 

Lee 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Aspln 

Butler 

Devlne 

Lehman 

Richmond 

Young.  Mo. 

Atkinson 

Byron 

Dicks 

Leland 

Rlnaldo 

Zablockl 

A'jCoLn 

Campbell 

Diggs 

Levltas 

Roberts 

Zeferettl 

Bad  ham 

Carney 

Dlngell 

NOT  VOTING — 24 

Bafalls 

Can- 

Dixon 

Bailey 

Carter 

Dodd 

Anthony 

Hefner 

Rltter 

Baldus 

Cavanaugh 

Donnelly 

Boner 

Kazen 

Schulze 

Barnes 

Cheney 

Doman 

Brooks 

Lederer 

Shuster 

Beard.  R.I. 

Chlsholm 

Downey 

BurUson 

Mathls 

Symms 

Beard.  Tenn, 

Clausen 

Drlnan 

Derwlnskl 

Michel 

Wilson,  Bob 

Bedell 

Clay 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Dougherty 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Bellenson 

Cleveland 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Goodllng 

Musto 

Benjamin 

Clinger 

Early 

Gray 

Myers,  Fa. 

Bereuter 

Coeiho 

Eckhardt 

Hammer- 

Oakar 

Bethune 

Coleman 

Edgar 

schmldt 

Pepper 

Bevlll 

Collins,  ni 

Edwards.  Ala. 

^  1650 

Blaggt 

OoUlns.  Tex. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Bingham 

Oomble 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Mr.  IRELAND  changed  his  vote  from 

Blanchard 

Oont« 

Emery 

"aye"  to  "no. 
Mr.   BARr 

'• 

Boggs 
Boland 

Oonycra 
Corman 

Enellsh 
Erdahl 

JARD    and    Mr.    CHARLES 

Bollln« 

Cotter 

Erlenborn 

WILSON  of 

Texas  changed  their  votes 

Bonker 
Bouquard 

Coughlln 
Oourt«r 

Ert< 
Eva 

'1 

ns.  Del 

from  "no"  to 

"aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  commiittee  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

I]  1700 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  218,  noes  188, 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  1901 
AY5S— 218 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MJoUohan 

Monteomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Petri 

Preyer 

Price 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Steed 

StenhoUn 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Akaka 

Florlo 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Ambro 

Fowler 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Frost 

Andrews. 

Fuqua 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

-Archer 

Gephardt 

Ashbrook 

Giaimo 

Ashley 

Gibbons 

Aspln 

Gingrich 

Badham 

Glnn 

Bafalls 

Gonzalez 

Bailey 

Gore 

Barnard 

Gradlson 

Bauman 

Gramm 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Grlsham 

Bennett 

Guarlnl 

Bereuter 

Gudger 

Bethune 

Guyer 

Bevlll 

Haeedorn 

Biaggi 

Hall.  Tex. 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Boland 

Hance 

Boiling 

Hanley 

Bonlor 

H<>ftel 

Bouquard 

Hlghtower 

Bowen 

Hulls 

Brademas 

Hlnson 

Breaiix 

Holland 

Brlnkley 

Holt 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hopkins 

Broyhlll 

Howard 

Buchanan 

Hubbard 

Bureener 

Huckaby 

Butler 

Hughes 

Byron 

Hutto 

Campbell 

Hyde 

Carney 

Ichord 

Carter 

Ireland 

Chappell 

Jeffries 

Cheney 

Jenkins 

Cleveland 

Jenrette 

dinger 

Johnson,  Calif 

Coleman 

Jones.  N.C, 

Corcoran 

Jones.  Okla. 

Corman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Courter 

Kelly 

D'Amours 

Kemp 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kindness 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kogovsek 

Danlelson 

Kramer 

Dannemeyer 

LaFalce 

Davis.  Mich. 

Leach,  La. 

de  la  Garza 

Leath,  Tex. 

Derrick 

Lee 

Devlne 

Lehman 

Dickinson 

Lent 

Dicks 

Levltas 

Dlngell 

Livingston 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Lloyd 

Eckhardt 

Loe  flier 

Edwards.  Ala- 

Long.  La. 

Em  er>' 

Lott 

English 

Luken 

Erlenborn 

Lungren 

Evans.  Ga. 

McDonald 

Evans.  Ind. 

McEwen 

Fary 

McKay 

Fascell 

Marks 

Fazio 

Martin 

Ferraro 

Mattox 

Flndley 

Mica 

FllDDO 

MlkulsU 
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Addabbo 

Forsythe 

Ottlnger 

Albosta 

Frenzel 

Panetta 

Anderson, 

Garcia 

Patterson 

Calif. 

Oilman 

Paul 

Anderson.  El. 

GUckman 

Pease 

Annunzlo 

Goldwater 

Perkins 

Applegate 

Grassley 

Peyser 

Atkinson 

Green 

Porter 

AuColn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Prltchard 

Baldus 

Hansen 

Pursell 

Barnes 

Harkln 

Railsback 

Beard.  R.I. 

Harris 

Rangel 

Bedell 

Harsha 

Ratchford 

Beilenson 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Benjamin 

Heckler 

Richmond 

Bingham 

HoUenbeck 

Rinaldo 

Blanchard 

Holtzman 

Rodlno 

Bonker 

Horton 

Rosenthal 

Brodhead 

Jacobs 

Roth 

Broomfleld 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo 

.    RoybaJ 

Burton,  John 

Kastenmeler 

Royer 

Burton,  Phillip  Kildee 

Runnels 

Carr 

Kostmayer 

Sabo 

Cav.inaugh 

Lagomarslno 

Schroeder 

Chisholm 

Latta 

Seiberllng 

Clausen 

Leach.  Iowa 

Sensenbrenner 

Clay 

Leland 

Shannon 

Coeiho 

Lewis 

Sharp 

Collins,  ni. 

Long.  Md. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Collins.  Tex, 

Lowr>' 

Snyder 

Conable 

Lujan 

Spellman 

Conte 

Lundlne 

Stack 

Oonyers 

McClory 

Stanton 

Cotter 

McCloskey 

Stark 

Coughlln 

McCormack 

Stewart 

Crane.  Daniel 

McDade 

Stockman 

Crane.  Philip 

McHugh 

Stokes 

Daschle 

McKinney 

Studds 

Davis.  S.C. 

Madigan 

Swift 

Deckard 

Maguire 

Tauke 

Dellums 

Maxkey 

Thompson 

Dlggs 

Marlenee 

Traxler 

Dixon 

Marriott 

Udall 

Dodd 

Matsul 

Ullman 

Donnelly 

Mavroules 

Van  Deerlln 

Dornan 

Mazzoll 

Vander  Jagt 

Downey 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vanik 

Drtnan 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vento 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Mlneta 

Walker 

Early 

Mitchell,  Md. 

W.-ivman 

Edgar 

Moffett 

Weaver 

Edwards.  Calif 

Moore 

Weiss 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Moorhead. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Erdahl 

Calif. 

Wilson,  C.H. 

Ertel 

Mottl 

Wolff 

Evans.  Del. 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Wolpe 

Fenwick 

Miners,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Fl.-,h 

Natcher 

Wylle 

Fisher 

Nolan 

Yates 

Flthlan 

Nowak 

Yatron 

Foley 

O'Brien 

Young,  Alaska 

Ford.  Mich. 

Oberstar 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Obey 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Abdnor 

Hammer- 

Myers.  Pa. 

Anthony 

schmldt 

Oakar 

Boner 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Brooks 

Kazen 

Pickle 

Burlison 

Lederer 

Ritter 

Derwlnskl 

Mathls 

Schulze 

Dougherty 

Michel 

Shuster 
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Moorhead,  Pa. 

St  Germain 

Gray 

Musto 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Burlison  for,  with  Ms.  Oakar  against. 

Mr,  Boner  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr,  Gray 
against. 

Mr.  Rltter  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  roll- 
call  No.  190  I  was  present  and  voted 
"aye."  Apparently  the  computer  did  not 
record  my  vote. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR,    WEAVER 

Mr.  'WEA'VER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Weaver:  Page  2. 

line  10,  Insert  "or  available  to  institute  a 
system  of  registration  other  than  voluntary" 
Immediately  before  the  period. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
all  heard  the  debate  that  has  gone  on  for 
several  hours,  so  I  will  not  go  over  that. 
This  registration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
A'VT  skilled  personnel  needs  and  reten- 
tion. The  debate  has  shown  that  post- 
registration  is  more  effective  because  the 
name  lists  will  not  be  obsolete.  'We  have 
heard  that  our  Voluntary  Army  recruit- 
ing is  up  and  it  is  working. 
;Z  1720 
So  what  are  we  faced  with  now  in  this 
committee  resolution?  It  is  a  syTnbol, 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  about  this. 
What  we  are  about  to  vote  on  is  a  sym- 
bol and  that  is  all  it  is.  A  symbol  that  will 
recreate  the  schisms  of  the  sixties  and 
penalize  the  youth  of  America.  The  de- 
bate has  conclusively  proven  this. 

This  is  a  paper  registration.  Does  that 
mean  our  great  Nation  is  a  paper  tiger? 
As  a  symbol  of  the  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion we  are  about  to  pass  a  paper  regis- 
tration. I  a.sk  my  colleagues  this:  'Would 
they  vote  for  a  paper  tank?  Would  they 
vote  for  a  paper  plane"'  'Would  they  vote 
for  a  paper  gun?  Do  my  colleagues  real- 
ize what  they  are  doing  to  this  Nation, 
to  send  out  as  a  symbol,  a  paper  regis- 
tration? 

So  I  offer  this  amendment.  As  long  as  it 
is  a  symbol  and  nothing  else  but  a  sym- 
bol, as  long  as  we  want  to  test  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  let  us  simply  make  it 
voluntary,  let  us  not  force  people  to 
commit  felonies.  Let  us  not  sow  dissen- 
sion among  the  young  people  of  this 
land.  Let  us  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  Russians,  if  we  want  to  do  that,  that 
our  young  people  are  willing  to  serve 
and  willing  to  register  voluntarily.  The 
young  people  would  turn  out  in  the 
event  of  real  danger  and  of  an  'mmi- 
nent  threat,  they  would  turn  out  as  they 
have  in  past  wars.  But  now  let  us  show 
our  strength  by  having  a  voluntary  regis- 
tration that  will  work  better,  test  the 
Selective  Service  System  better,  with- 
out sowing  dissension  and  send  a  real 
message.  'We  could  send  a  real  message 
that  our  young  people  are  willing  to  go 
when  they  are  needed. 

I  conclude  by  saying  do  we  know 
what  we  are  doing,  what  we  are  em- 
barking upon  in  this  Nation?  We  are 
beginning  in  peacetime  to  force  our 
young  people  to  do  something  that  is 
not  necessary,  to  send  a  phony  signal. 
Is  that  not  the  most  dangerous  possible 
signal  we  could  send  to  the  Russians? 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  we  adopt  my 
amendment  and  make  this  a  voluntary 
registration. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  With  all  of 
the  commotion  going  on  in  the  House  it 
was  hard  to  hear  the  Clerk  read  the 
amendment.  I  just  want  to  get  it  clear. 
The  gentleman's  amendment  would  only 


take   the    committee   amendment    and 
make  it  voluntary;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  It  simply  says  the  funds 
in  the  committee  amendment  may  be 
used  for  registration,  but  voluntary  reg- 
istration only.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  in  other  words,  we  heard 
some  talk  this  afternoon  that  our  young 
people,  our  19-  and  20-year-olds  that 
would  be  registered  under  this  bill,  that 
they  were  patriotic  and  that  they  would 
flock  to  register. 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Millions  of  them  would. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  'What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  let  them  do  it  voluntarily  rather 
than  forcing  them  to  do  it?  Is  that  what 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  do? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Exactly,  and  send  a 
real  signal. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  intend  to  vote  for  his 
amendment. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  -WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose this  bill  which  will  require  com- 
pulsory registration  of  the  young  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  20.  Ours  is  a 
Government  of  limited  powers:  and  to 
permit  substantial  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  lives  of  Americans — as 
this  bill  does — there  must  be  a  clear  and 
substantial  ju.stification.  No  such  justifi- 
cation exists.  First,  there  is  no  military 
need  for  premobilization  registration. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  7  days  will  be  saved.  Even 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  concedes 
that  only  5  to  14  days  will  be  saved. 
Since  we  already  have  2  million  uni- 
formed people  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and 
since  we  were  able  in  World  War  I  and 
World  War  II  to  register  millions  in  1 
day — and  that  was  before  computers 
existed,  the  5  to  14  day  savings  is  bas- 
ically unnecessary  to  the  defense  of 
America. 

What  then  is  the  justification?  Clearly, 
to  send  a  "signal"  to  the  Russians.  But 
this  bill  sends  no  signal  of  national  re- 
solve and  unity.  Young  people  are  di- 
vided, even  Congress  could  agree  to  the 
registration  by  only  a  slim  margin  of 
30  votes. 

Instead  of  unity,  compulsory  registra- 
tion will  lead  to  protests  and  to  demon- 
strations, since  refusing  to  register  is  a 
crime  with  a  5-year  jail  penalty.  The  bill 
will  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  our  own 
youth  Compulsorj-  registration  under 
these  circumstances  will  tear  the  coun- 
try apart — it  will  not  show  national  re- 
solve or  strength. 

If  draft  registration  is  capable  of  send- 
ing any  message,  a  far  stronger  one 
would  be  to  have  a  voluntarj-  registration 
system  under  which  our  young  people 
could  of  their  own  free  will  register  for 
military  service.  For  that  reason,  I  sup- 
ported the  Weaver  amendment. 

Let  us  show  our  opposition  to  the  Rus- 
sian aggression  in  Afghanistan,  but  not 
through  empty  s\Tnbols  which  infringe 
on  the  liberties  of  Americans  Forcing 
our  young  people  to  register  will  not 
make  the  Russians  pay  any  price  In- 
stead we  should  concentrate  on  getting 
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sale  of  sophisticated  technology  to  the 
Soviet    Union,    and    in    boycotting    the 


here  in  this  body,  and  I  think  when  we  go 
back  to  our  constituency  this  summer  and 
talk  to  our  young  people  about  what  we 
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This  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
the  registration  of  women.  I  do  not 
favor  including  women  in  the  draft  or 
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of  a  draft,  that  we  can  somehow  back  off  Oregon  (Mr.  Wea"er>  has  given  us  the 
the  great  Russian  bear  who  is  on  the  opportunity  this  afternoon  to  adopt  pre- 
globalmove.  cisely  that  in  the  United  States.  I  per- 
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our  allies  to  join  with  us  in  banning  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  technologj'  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  boycotting  the 
Olympics.  These  measures  would  extract 
a  real  penalty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  has  expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Ms.  Holtzman  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weaver  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. > 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLrNG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  dealing  with  the  lives  of  millions  of 
young  Americans.  I  think  that  at  the 
least  the  issue  deserves  our  undivided 
attention  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

If  this  amendment  is  not  passed,  as 
the  gentleman  has  offered,  which  makes 
this  a  voluntarv-  registration  program, 
and  this  then  becomes  law,  we  will  be 
subjecting  anyone  who  refuses  to  regis- 
ter, or  anyone  who  fails  after  registering 
to  report  his  change  of  address,  to  all  of 
the  penalties  of  the  felony  laws  of  the 
United  States  They  will  be  subject  to 
prosecution  for  a  felony. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  has  again  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling  and 
by  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weaver  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute. 1 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
only  5  percent  of  those  who  are  subject 
to  draft  registration  fail  to  register  we 
are  talking  about  40.000  young  people 
being  subject  to  prosecution.  Do  we  want 
to  have  more  Kent  States?  Do  we  want  to 
go  through  all  of  the  trauma  of  the  1970's 
again? 

We  can  develop  the  manpower  needed 
for  premobilization  registration  by  vol- 
untar>-  means,  if  all  of  the  arguments  of 
the  proponents  are  correct,  that  this  is 
what  the  .American  people  are  willing  to 
do.  Let  us  give  it  a  chance.  Let  us  give 
voluntary  registration  a  chance  and  sup- 
port the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  HARKIN  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wais  not  even  aware 
this  amendment  was  going  to  come  up 
on  the  floor,  so  I  was  a  bit  taken 
by  surprise  the  gentleman  offered  such 
an  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  offered, 
which  simply  says  our  young  people,  if 
they  want  to.  can  go  and  register,  it 
seems  to  me  this  is  in  the  best  traditions 
of  our  country  and  our  free  society.  To 
me  it  is.  of  course,  the  classic  conserva- 
tive argument  of  freedom  of  choice,  to  let 
those  who  want  to  be  patriotic,  who  want 
to  flood  the  post  offices  this  summer  to 
register  for  the  draft  to  do  so.  Those  that 
do  not  want  to  do  not  have  to  do  so. 

I  would  just  point  out  one  other  thing. 
I  think  it  is  very  interesting  as  we  sit 


here  in  this  body,  and  I  think  when  we  go 
back  to  our  constituency  this  summer  and 
talk  to  our  young  people  about  what  we 
have  just  done.  I  think  most  of  them 
would  be  very  grateful  if  we  provided 
them  perhaps  this  means  of  voluntarily 
doing  it. 

I  wonder  if  they  understand  just  what 
happened  during  the  Vietnam  war  when 
many  of  us  served  in  the  military,  and 
what  happened  to  those  people  that  now 
serve  in  this  body  during  that  time.  Of 
the  103  men  in  the  96th  Congress,  this 
Congress,  who  were  subject  to  the  Viet- 
nam-era draft.  4  served  in  Vietnam,  4 
out  of  103  that  were  eligible  for  the  Viet- 
nam-era draft. 
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Is  this  what  we  want  to  repeat  in  our 
society?  I  do  not  beheve  so.  I  think  what 
we  want  to  do  is  provide  that  freedom  of 
choice.  Again  I  would  repeat  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  who  were  not 
here  earlier  what  Daniel  Webster  said  in 
1814  when  he  was  talking  against  the 
conscription  bill  at  that  time  on  the  floor 
of  the  old  Senate  Chamber  over  there. 

Webster  said: 

Where  Is  It  written  in  the  Constitution,  In 
what  Article  or  Section  is  it  contained,  that 
you  may  take  children  from  their  parents, 
and  parents  from  their  children,  and  compel 
them  to  fight  the  battles  of  any  war  In  which 
the  folly  or  the  wickedness  of  Government 
may  engage  It?  .  .  Who  will  show  me  any 
constitutional  injunction  which  makes  It  the 
duty  of  the  American  people  to  surrender 
everything  valuable  in  life,  and  even  life  it- 
self, not  when  the  safety  of  their  country  and 
its  liberties  may  demand  the  sacrifice,  but 
whenever  the  purposes  of  an  ambitious  and 
mischievous  Government  may  require  it? 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman offered  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
our  free  society  and  our  democratic 
institutions. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  quoted  Daniel  Webster 
in  1814.  He  also  recalls  that  the  last  time 
any  enemy  ever  set  foot  in  this  country 
was  when  we  won  that  war. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  would  further  point 
out  that  at  the  very  time  the  British 
ships  were  coming  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay.  Daniel  Webster  gave  this  speech  on 
the  Senate  floor  against  the  conscription 
of  our  young  people. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  oppose  the  registra- 
tion and  the  $8.5  million  for  registration. 
I  think  the  whole  thing  is  not  worth  a  hill 
of  beans,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  against 
this  amendment.  I  hope  everybody  votes 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  echo  the  gentleman's  thought. 
It  was  bad  enough  that  the  President 


pardoned  the  draft  dodgers.  This  Con- 
gress ought  not  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment that  prepardons  the  registration 
dodgers. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 521  as  a  first  step  toward  what  I 
consider  to  be  essential  to  the  adequate 
defense  preparedness  of  this  country — 
the  reinstatement  of  the  military  draft. 

House  Joint  Resolution  521  would  rein- 
-state  resistration  for  the  draft  by  au- 
thorizing a  transfer  of  unexpended  Air 
Force  military  personnel  funds  to  the 
Selective  Service  System.  It  would  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  mobilize  more  quickly 
the  additional  manpower  we  need  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency. 

Defense  Secretary  Brown  has  stated 
that  a  postmobilization  system  would 
cause  considerable  delays  in  bringing  ad- 
ditional men  into  the  military  services. 
Clearly,  premobilization  registration  is 
necessary  on  simple  national  security 
grounds. 

Registration  now  is  also  important  as 
a  symbol  of  the  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  meet  the  increasingly 
aggressive  Soviet  challenge,  particularly 
in  the  vital  Persian  Gulf  Indian  Ocean 
region.  It  will  support  the  other  meas- 
ures— the  grain  boycott,  the  freeze  on 
sales  of  high-technology  equipment,  the 
boycott  of  the  Olvmoics,  and  other 
steps — we  have  taken  to  let  the  leaders 
of  the  Soviet  Union  know  their  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  has  shaken  the  American 
people  into  a  new  awareness  of  the  dan- 
ger we  face  from  the  huge  Soviet  war 
machine. 

I  believe  we  should  send  an  even 
stronger  signal— by  reinstituting  the 
draft.  But  I  favor  reinstating  the  draft 
primarily  because  we  need  it  now  to 
strengthen  our  defense  capability  against 
the  threat  we  face  today. 

We  do  not  have  right  now  sufficient 
numbers  of  combat-ready  personnel  or 
ready  reserves  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. We  should  register  and  draft  the 
men  we  need  to  remedy  these  deficien- 
cies now — not  after  a  major  crisis 
occurs. 

I  realize  that  draftees  alone  will  not 
satisfy  our  military  manpower  needs.  We 
have  a  .serious  shortage  of  key  skilled 
personnel,  and  we  must  improve  our 
military  pay  and  benefit  programs  to 
retain  more  of  these  skilled  men  in  the 
service.  We  need  to  strengthen  our  Re- 
serve Forces — which  are  more  than 
200.000  below  required  levels — so  they 
will  be  ready  to  join  active  duty  units  in 
time  of  crisis. 

I  also  recognize  the  uncertainty  the 
draft  injects  into  the  lives  of  our  young 
people,  but  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
be  ill-prepared  to  defend  the  vital  inter- 
ests of  our  Nation  against  any  potential 
threat. 


This  resolution  does  not  provide  for 
the  registration  of  women.  I  do  not 
favor  including  women  in  the  draft  or 
in  the  registration  system.  It  is  combat 
forces  that  we  need  and  the  law  pres- 
ently prohibits  women  in  combat  posi- 
tion and  no  change  in  that  law  is 
expected. 

What  this  resolution  provides  is  the 
bare  minimum  we  should  be  doing  at 
this  time.  To  do  less,  to  signal  our  ene- 
mies that  we  are  unwilling  even  to  re- 
institute  registration  for  the  draft  would 
not  be,  in  my  judgment,  in  our  Nation's 
best  interest. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  521. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  Weaver 
amendment  because  I  think  history  will 
show  this  is  how  it  always  begins.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin  > 
pointed  out.  4  of  the  106  people  who  were 
eligible  served,  but  those  same  people 
now  are  so  excited  to  cause  others  to 
limit  their  freedoms,  and  history  will 
show  that  it  always  begins  by  those  with 
loud  voices,  those  in  the  Congress,  those 
in  the  legislature,  those  in  the  city  coun- 
cil, who  start  asking  to  conscript  the 
freedoms  of  other  individuals,  and  slowly, 
because  of  the  definition  of  liberty,  be- 
cause of  our  definition  of  courage,  be- 
cause of  our  definition  of  patriotism, 
some  other  individual  will  have  his  life 
dramatically  changed.  Some  other  indi- 
vidual will  lose  his  freedoms.  Some  other 
individual  will  be  taken  from  his  family, 
and  some  other  individual  will  be  interred 
in  this  Earth  because  of  our  definitions. 

I  think  the  Weaver  amendment  pro- 
poses a  solution  to  that  problem,  be- 
cause as  various  people  are  moved  by 
patriotism,  others  may  not  be,  and  if 
bringing  the  Shah  to  this  country  moti- 
vates your  patriotism,  you  will  be  free 
to  go  and  register.  And  if  the  Shah's 
fleeing  from  this  country  to  other  coun- 
tries motivates  your  patriotism,  you  will 
be  able  to  go  and  register.  And  if  that 
does  not  motivate  you,  you  will  not  be  re- 
quired to,  and  you  will  not  be  required  to 
spend  1  night  in  jail.  And  if  a  Russian 
brigade  in  Cuba  that  has  been  there  for 
for  10  years  motivates  your  patriotism, 
you  can  take  yourself  to  the  post  office 
and  register,  but  I  cannot  require  you  to 
go,  and  if  a  plunge  in  the  polls  motivates 
your  patriotism,  then  you  can  go  to  the 
post  office  and  register,  but  the  President 
cannot  require  you  to  go,  and  that  is  the 
greatness  in  this  country. 

The  greatness  in  this  countr>'  is  the 
plurality  of  views,  and  one  man's  patriot- 
ism may  not  be  the  other's.  But  we  have 
seen  time  and  again  that  this  country 
has  rallied  together  for  sacrifice  to 
defend  this  country  against  a  common 
enemy,  but  not  all  enemies  of  the  White 
House  and  not  all  enemies  of  the  Con- 
gress are  enemies  of  the  American  people. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  recognize  that 
before  we  take  the  lives  of  young  people 
who  probably  do  not  have  very  many 
enemies,  and  I  think  before  we  take  this 
duty  so  lightly  that  we  think  in  an  elec- 
tion year  we  can  patch  all  the  failings  of 
a  foreign  policy  by  imposing  a  symbol 


of  a  draft,  that  we  can  somehow  back  off 
the  great  Russian  bear  who  is  on  the 
global  move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  not  kid  our- 
selves and,  please,  for  God's  sake,  let  us 
not  kid  the  American  public,  the  Ameri- 
can young  people  who  are  dying — dying 
for  those  kinds  of  misplaced  symbols 
of  the  past — and  for  the  grumblings  of 
loud  men,  for  the  grumblings  of  power- 
ful men,  none  of  whom  have  paid  the 
supreme  price  of  giving  their  lives  for 
somebody's  definition  of  patriotism,  of 
honor,  of  courage. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  set  the  ground  rules  do  not 
have  to  play  the  game.  I  urge  you  to  sup- 
port the  Weaver  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Weaver  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress my  comments  to  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  registration  provision 
that  was  adopted  by  the  last  vote.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  grave 
danger  that  those  who  want  that  regis- 
tration provision  to  go  into  effect  will  in 
fact  create  great  division  within  this 
country.  We  have  seen  what  happens 
when  large  numbers  of  our  young  people 
are  not  in  accord  with  national  policy. 
It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  asking 
for.  unless  we  adopt  the  Weaver  amend- 
ment, is  large  gatherings  of  young  peo- 
ple, calling  attention  to  their  failure  and 
refusal  to  abide  by  the  requirements  of 
this  registration  provision.  At  that  point 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  FBI,  this 
Congress  is  going  to  have  to  make  some 
very  serious  choices.  Do  we  then  under- 
take to  turn  our  attack  not  on  our  sup- 
posed enemies  across  the  ocean  but  on 
our  own  young  people?  Do  we  then  un- 
dertake a  great  onslaught  to  seek  out. 
to  prosecute,  to  jail  the  young  American.'; 
who  refuse  to  play  this  game  of  symbol- 
ism? It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  reg- 
istration, if  we  do  not  want  to  tear  this 
country  apart,  then  we  ought  to  support 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  i  Mr.  Weaver  t ,  has  offered,  be- 
cause it  makes  the  most  sense  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  best  interests  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  nations  around 
the  world  considering  this  issue  of  draft 
or  draft  registration  that  is  before  our 
body  this  afternoon.  I  was  recently  in 
England  returning  from  the  Middle  East, 
and  I  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  London 
Times.  I  really  wish  I  had  saved  it  be- 
cause the  lead  editorial  in  the  London 
Times  argued  that  the  Weaver  amend- 
ment was  what  should  have  been  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  in  its  Parhament.  The 
London  Times  argued  that  if  we  really 
want  to  send  signals  to  our  enemies 
around  the  world,  we  give  our  young 
people  the  opportunity  to  voluntarily 
come  forward  and  participate  in  our  so- 
ciety by  making  a  contribution  to  it. 
The  London  Times  argued  that  England 
should  establish  a  voluntary  system  with 
respect  to  the  draft.  The  gentleman  from 


Oregon  (Mr.  Wea-er>  has  given  us  the 
opportunity  this  afternoon  to  adopt  pre- 
cisely that  in  the  United  States.  I  per- 
sonally share  the  view  of  the  many  in 
this  body  who  argued  this  afternoon  that 
millions  of  young  Americans  are  per- 
fectly prepared  t-o  participate  in  a  regis- 
tration system. 

Z'  1740 

I  think  millions  of  young  jjersons  will 
sign  up.  will  go  to  the  post  office  and  put 
their  name  on  the  line,  demonstrate 
their  willingness  to  defend  our  Nation  if 
we  give  them  the  voluntar>-  right  to  do 
so,  we  provide  the  mechanism  and  the 
fimding  to  do  that  Millions  of  persons 
will  take  part  in  that  system  and  that 
really  will  be  a  signal  to  our  allies,  that 
really  will  be  a  signal  to  your  enemies 
that  millions  of  Americans  are  prepared 
to  defend  our  country-  and  we  will  not 
have  the  adverse  signal  which  we  def- 
initely will  have  if  we  go  forward  with 
a  mandatory  system  in  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  seek  out  people  and  send 
them  to  jail — a  5-year  penalty;  a  5-year 
penalty  for  not  registering  under  the  sys- 
tem that  has  been  put  before  us  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  to  seek  out 
those  people  and  send  them  to  jail,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  just  said, 
we  will  have  rallies  all  over  .America  in 
opposition  to  this  system.  The  signal  to 
our  allies,  the  signal  to  your  enemies  will 
be  a  negative  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  opportu- 
nity in  voting  for  the  Weaver  amend- 
ment to  permit  milhons  of  mdividual 
Americans  to  participate  m  .sending 
precisely  the  right  signal  to  our  enemies, 
precisely  the  right  signal  to  our  allies, 
that  we  are  prepared  as  millions  of 
Americans  are  ready  to  fight  to  defend 
freedom.  That  is  what  the  Weaver 
amendment  is  all  about.  It  is  the  best 
idea  we  have  had  all  day. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman,  I 
think,  has  made  a  ver>'  interesting  state- 
ment. Does  not  the  gentleman  think  we 
might  even  further  improve  the  quality 
of  American  life  if  we  would  also  make 
our  taxes  volimtarj-  instead  of  manda- 
tory? 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's rather  frivolous  point.  The  fact 
is  that  any  registration  system,  any  draft 
will  have  within  it  far  more  bodies  than 
we  need  in  the  militar>-.  A  voluntary 
system  will  .sign  up  far  more  people  than 
we  will  ever  need  and  I  urge  support  for 
the  Weaver  amendment. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment,  on  all  amendments 
thereto,  and  on  the  joint  resolution  and 
amendments  to  the  joint  resolution  close 
in  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment,  on 
all   amendments   thereto,    and    on    the 
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tration  would  be  a  clear  indication  to  all 
that  this  Nation  has  overcome  its  Viet- 
nam syndrome,  that  the  United  States 


Archer 
Ashbrook 
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Gialmo 
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Ginn 
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Anthony 

Gray 

Musto 

Brooks 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Pa 

Burlison 

schmldt 

Dakar 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 


Obey 

Addabbo 

Allxjsta 


NATB— 180 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Glickman 


Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment,  on 
all  amendments  thereto,  and  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  amendments  to  the 
joint  resolution  close  in  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SETBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  motion  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  member- 
ship is  anxious  to  vote  on  this  one  and  I 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  fMr,  Dellttms). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
told  by  the  leadership  that  it  is  "ter- 
ribly important  to  the  national  security" 
that  we  resimie  peacetime  registration 
for  the  draft,  in  order  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  Soviets  of  our  national  will. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  this 
fimding  resolution  passes  today,  it  will 
be  nothing  more  than  the  first  step  on 
the  road  to  total  peacetime  conscription 
This  much — and  more — was  openly  ad- 
vocated yesterday  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

If  this  resolution  passes  today,  the 
only  signal  that  will  be  sent  by  the  Con- 
gress is  that  it  is  serving  notice  on  a  new 
generation  of  American  parents  that 
this  Government  is  willing  to  risk  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  Americans — 
for  years  to  come — in  the  grim  deter- 
mination to  continue  and  intensify  cold 
war  tensions. 

The  bankruptcy  of  that  policy  has 
been  most  recently  demonstrated  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan.  To  heighten  the 
crisis  at  this  time  will  not  seciire  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  Nor  will  it  pro- 
vide self-determination  for  the  people 
of  Afghanistan.  But  it  will  serve  to  fur- 
ther escalate  the  nuclear  arms  race.  It 
will  escalate  military  spending  to  the 
point  that  it  will  bankrupt  the  soul  of 
America  as  well  as  the  pocketbooks  of 
the  American  taxpayers. 

How  can  Members  in  this  Chamber 
vote  for  this  resolution  when  confronted 
by  the  evidence  of  a  recent  study  done 
by  the  Selective  Service  System  at  the 
President's  own  request?  That  study  in- 
dicated that  650.000  people  could  be  reg- 
istered and  inducted  within  124  days  of 
a  declaration  of  war.  as  opposed  to  117 
days  if  registration  were  achieved  prior 
to  a  declaration  of  mobilization  Both 
schedules  would  fall  weU  within  the 
Pentagon  need  estimate  of  650.000 
draftees  in  180  days. 

If  such  is  the  case  then  one  must  ask 
why— why,  if  these  young  men  are  not 
needed  for  the  defense  of  our  homeland 
agamst  an  all-out  attack  by  the  Soviet 
y"i?p— wiU  they  then  be  utilized  for 
further  intervention  in  emerging  Third 
World  countries? 

Some  proponents  of  this  measure 
would  also  argue  that  peacetime  regis- 


tration would  be  a  clear  indication  to  all 
that  this  Nation  has  overcome  its  Viet- 
nam syndrome,  that  the  United  States 
is  again  ready  to  reassert  its  position  as 
the  unchallenged  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

In  response.  I  would  only  say  this: 
Are  the  lessens  of  recent  American  his- 
tory to  be  so  quickly  forgotten,  or  worse, 
ignored?  If  tnere  had  been  no  peacetime 
draft  during  the  Kennedy-Johnson  era. 
the  Government  might  never  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  disastrous  imperial 
adventures  in  Southeast  Asia.  American 
parents  would  never  have  granted  per- 
mission to  the  warmakers  of  that  era  to 
fill  the  graves  at  Arlington  and  around 
the  country  with  the  bodies  of  their 
young  sons.  And  millions  of  Asians 
would  have  been  spared  not  only  their 
lives  but  the  wanton  destruction  of  their 
homeland. 

Our  most  precious  national  treasure  is 
the  youth  of  our  country.  We  in  the 
Congress  should  be  about  the  business 
of  providing  them  with  quality  educa- 
tion and  effective  job  training  for  a  con- 
structive career  in  a  peacetime  society. 
We  should  not  be  playing  conscription 
roulette  with  their  very  lives  on  the  false 
premise  that  the  national  security  is  at 
stake.  The  return  to  a  peacetime  draft 
will  only  serve  to  intensify  our  national 
insecurity — the  growing  fear  that  we 
cannot  operate  in  the  international 
arena  through  patient  diplomacy — rath- 
er than  through  the  mindless  recourse  to 
military  force  and  violence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  <  Mr.  Weaver  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
pear to  have  it. 

RECOKDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  84,  noes  319, 
not  voting  29.  as  follows: 


[Ron  No.  1911 

AYES— 84 

Addabbo 

Oarcla 

Oberstar 

Anderson.  HI. 

Gllman 

Obey 

Atkinson 

Gonzalez 

Ottlnger 

AuCXJln 

Green 

Patterson 

Baxnes 

Harkln 

Paul 

Benjamin 

Harris 

Pease 

Blaggl 

Hawkins 

Rangel 

Blneham 

Holtzman 

Richmond 

Brodhead 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rodlno 

Brown.  Calif. 

KTStenmeler 

Rosenthal 

Burton.  John 

Ktldee 

Sabo 

Burton.  PhUllp 

Kostmayer 

Schroeder 

Carr 

Leach,  Iowa 

Selberllng 

Chlsholm 

Leland 

Shannon 

Clay 

Lowry 

Smith,  Iowa 

OolUns.  111. 

McHugh 

Stack 

Conyers 

McKlnney 

Stark 

Dellums 

MaguLre 

Stokes 

Dodd 

Markey 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Matsul 

Swift 

Drlnnn 

Mavroules 

Thompson 

Early 

Mazzoll 

Vanlk 

Edwards.  Calif. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Weaver 

Erdahl 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weiss 

Fenwlck 

Moffett 

Wolff 

Foley 

Mottl 

Wolpe 

Ford.  Mich. 

Nolan 

Yates 

Ftorsythe 

Nowak 
NOES— 319 

Yatron 

Abdnor 

Ambro 

Andrews, 

Akakft 

.•\nderson. 

N.  Dak. 

.Mbosta 

Calif. 

Annunzlo 

Alexander 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Appleg»te 

Archer 

Gialmo 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Ashley 

Gingrich 

Asp  In 

Oinn 

Badham 

Gllckman 

Bafalls 

Goldwater 

Bailey 

Gore 

Baldus 

Gradlson 

Barnard 

Gramm 

Bauman 

Grassley 

Beard.  R,I. 

Grlsham 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Guarlnl 

Bedell 

Gudger 

Beilenson 

Guyer 

Bennett 

Hagedom 

Bereuter 

Hall.  Ohio 

Bethune 

Hall,  Tex. 

Bevlll 

Hsmllton 

Blanchard 

Hance 

BOKES 

Hanley 

Boland 

Hansen 

BoUmg 

Harsha 

Boner 

Heckler 

Bonior 

Heftel 

Bonker 

Hightower 

Bouquard 

Hinson 

Bowen 

Holland 

Brademaa 

Hollenbeck 

Breaux 

Hoit 

Brlnkley 

Hopkins 

Broomfleld 

Horton 

Brown,  Ohio 

Howard 

BroyhiU 

Hubbard 

Buchanan 

Huckaby 

Bureener 

Hughes 

Butier 

Hutto 

Byron 

Hyde 

Campbell 

Ichord 

Carney 

Ireland 

Carter 

Jacobs 

Cavanaugh 

Jeffords 

Chappell 

Jeffries 

Cheney 

Jenkins 

Clausen 

Jenrette 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Calif 

Clinger 

Jones.  N.C. 

Coelho 

Jones.  Okla. 

Coleman 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Conable 

Kemp 

Oonte 

Kindness 

Corcoran 

Kogovsek 

German 

Kramer 

Cotter 

LaFalce 

Courier 

Lagomarslno 

Crane,  Philip 

Latta 

D'Amours 

Leach,  La. 

Daniel.  Dan 

Leath,  Tex. 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lee 

Danlelson 

Lehman 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Daschle 

Le  vitas 

Davis,  Mich. 

Lewis 

Davis,  S.C. 

Livingston 

de  la  Garza 

Lloyd 

Deckard 

Loefller 

Derrick 

Long.  La. 

Devine 

Long.  Md. 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Dicks 

Lujan 

DIggs 

Luken 

Dingell 

Lundlne 

Dixon 

Lungren 

Dornan 

McClory 

Downey 

McCloskey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

McCormack 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

McDade 

Eckhardt 

McDonald 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McEwen 

Edwards,  Okla. 

McKay 

Emery 

Madlgan 

English 

Marks 

Erlenborn 

Marlenee 

Ertel 

Marriott 

Evans.  Del. 

Martin 

Evans.  Ga. 

Mattox 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mica 

Fary 

Mlkulskl 

FasceU 

MUler.  Ohio 

Fazio 

Mlneta 

Perraro 

Mlnlsh 

Flndley 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Fish 

Moakley 

Fisher 

MoUohan 

Flthlan 

Montgomery 

Fllppo 

Moore 

Florlo 

Moorhead, 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Calif. 

Fountain 

Murphy,  HI. 

Fowler 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Frenzel 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Frost 

Murtha 

Puqua 

Myers,  Ind. 

Gaydos 

Natcher 
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Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

OBrlen 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Purse  11 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rnblason 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowikl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Star.geland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

xniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

WUson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

ZablocU 

Zeferettl 
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Anthony 

Gray 

Musto 

Brooks 

Hammer- 

Myers,  Pa 

Burllson 

schmldt 

Oakar 

Coughlln 

Hefner 

Pepper 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hillis 

Pickle 

Derwlnskl 

Kazen 

Rhodes 

Dougherty 

Lederer 

RItter 

Edgar 

Mathls 

Schulze 

Gephardt 

Michel 

Shuster 

Goodllng 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Symms 

n   1750 
Mr.  MATSUI  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  approach  this  draft  registration  ques- 
tion with  very  mixed  emotions. 

I  believe  today  we  face  a  very  real  and 
very  serious  threat  to  world  peace  and 
our  own  national  security.  Yet  I  feel  that 
a  compelling  case  has  not  been  made 
that  a  peacetime  draft  registration  will 
lessen  that  threat.  A  premobilization 
draft  registration  is  not  necessarily  the 
correct  response  to  the  Soviet  challenge. 
If  we  mean  to  send  the  Soviets  an  un- 
mistakably clear  message  that  we  mean 
to  defend  our  national  interest  through- 
out the  world,  we  should  rebuild  our 
deteriorating  military  hardware  and  im- 
prove our  strategic  capabilities. 

That  is  where  the  Soviets  perceive  our 
military  weakness  to  be.  not  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  list  of  eligible  draftees.  The 
committee  amendment  is  a  hollow  sjmi- 
bol.  It  will  not  impress  the  Soviets  that 
we  are  any  more  capable  of  deterring 
their  military  designs. 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
opposed  the  Boland  amendment  to  trans- 
fer $8.5  million  for  premobilization 
registration  starting  this  June.  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  committee  amendment  to 
revive  peacetime  draft  registration  again 
here  today. 

What  we  should  do  and  what  I  fully 
support  is  providing  $4.7  million  to  beef 
up  the  Selective  Service  System — hire 
and  train  personnel,  print  and  distribute 
forms,  and  put  in  place  the  rest  of  the 
administrative  structure  so  that  when 
ever  necessary  a  postmobilization  regis- 
tration of  men  only  can  be  implemented 
swiftly  and  smoothly. 

Such  a  plan  has  worked  in  this  country 
before  and  it  can  work  again.  Having 
the  mechanics  of  registration  primed 
and  ready  should  an  emergency  arise  is 
more  cost  and  administratively  effec- 
tive than  the  President's  proposal  here 
before  us.« 

D  1800 
The    CHAIRMAN.    Are    there    other 
amendments  to  the  joint  resolution? 

If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr,  RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res  521) 
making  additional  funds  available  by 
transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  for  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 643,  he  reported  the  joint  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage    of    the    joint    resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  219,  nays  180. 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


,m. 


[BoU  No.  192] 
TEAS — 219 


.'ibdnor 

Akaka 

.Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhill 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Cleveland 
CUhger 
Ooleman 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Oourter 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dingell 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Eckhardt 
Edwajds,  Ala. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
FasceU 


Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grlsham 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hinson 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Luken 

Lungren 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mattox 

Mllca 

MikuIsU 


Minish 

Mitchell,  N.T. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Petri 

Preyer 

Price 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Simon 

Skelton 
Smith,  N«br. 
Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stan  gel  and 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Slump 

Synar 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C.H. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Obey 

.Addabbo 

.Albosta 

Anderson, 

Annunzlo 

Applegate 

.Atkinson 

AuColn 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beard, R I 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Honker 

Brodhead 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  CaUf . 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carr 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

OolUns.  III. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Ootter 

Crane.  Philip 

Daschle 

Davis.  S.C. 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Early 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del 

Fenwlck 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 


NATS— 180 

Oarcla 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Grassley 

Green 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo 

Kastenmeler 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leland 

Lewis 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujaii 

Lundlne 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Maxkey 

Marriott 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead . 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Myers,  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oberstar 
Ottlnger 


Panetta 

Patterson 

Paul  " 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Smith,  lowk 

Snyder 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 


NOT  VOTING — 33 


Anthony 

Brooks 

Burlison 

Coughlln 

Crane,  Daniel 

Derwlnskl 

Dougherty 

Edgar 

Gephardt 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Guarlnl 


Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hefner 
HiUls 
Kazen 
Lederer 
Mathls 
Michel 

Moorhead,  Pa. 
Musto 
Myers,  Pa. 
Oakar 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Rhodes 

Rlller 

Schulze 

Sebellua 

Shuster 

Solarz 

Symms 

Vander  Jagt 


D   1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pickle  for,  with  Ms.  O&kar  aealnst 

Mr.  Solarz  for,  with  Mr  Gray  against 

Mr.  Sebellus  for,  with  Mr  Coughlln 
against. 

Mr.  RItter  for,  with  Mr.  D&niel  B.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  Dougherty  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against 

Mr.  Derwlnskl  for.  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr  Symms 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr  HllUs 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr  Schulze, 

Mr.  Burlison  with  Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Gephardt  with  Mr  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr  Brooks  with  Mr  Goodllng 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr  Edgar. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Guarlnl. 
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Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Musto  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 


all  citizens,  the  new  self-appointed  rulers    EXPRESSING    SUPPORT    OF    CON- 
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1980 


Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Musto  with  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  just  passed,  and  that  in 
my  remarks  I  may  include  extraneous 
and  technical  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California  < .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missi.ssippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to- 
morrow's program. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  meet  at  10 
a.m.  We  will  begin  with  the  rule  on  the 
budget  resolution.  It  is  a  modified  rule 
granting  10  hours  of  general  debate.  We 
will  vote  on  the  rule.  Assuming  adoption 
of  the  rule,  we  then  would  go  to  House 
Resolution  626  and  House  Resolution  627, 
directing  the  President  to  furnish  cer- 
tain information.  These  are  resolutions 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Then  we  would  go  to  the  general  debate 
in  the  first  budget  resolution,  hope  to 
conclude  general  debate  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  but  postpone  any  action  on 
amendments  until  Thursday. 

So  that  would  be  the  program  for  to- 
morrow. 


EXECUTION  OF  FORMER  LIBERIAN 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIALS 

'Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
learned  of  an  appalling  event  which  oc- 
curred at  3:30  this  afternoon.  Monrovia 
time,  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia.  It  was 
an  event  which  can  evoke  only  shock  and 
utter  outrage  in  the  civilized  world. 

The  event  of  which  I  speak  was  the 
lawless  execution  of  virtually  the  entire 
Cabinet  and  other  elected  and  appointed 
officials  of  that  nation  which  has  had 
such  close  ties  to  our  own  and  which  for 
more  than  150  years  has  been  a  symbol 
of  constitutional  government  and  a  bea- 
con to  freedom. 

This  barbarous  deed  marks  a  continua- 
tion of  the  savage  style  in  which  the  new 
usurpers  of  government  took  power  just 
10  days  ago  with  the  murder  of  President 
Wilham  R.  Tolbert. 

f  w^'^Il""^^  °^  Government  has  insisted 
that  the  democratic  institutions  of  that 
countrv  must  remain  intact,  and  that  the 
protections  of  law  be  extended  to  include 


all  citizens,  the  new  self-appointed  rulers 
of  Liberia  have  taken  the  law  into  their 
own  hands.  Any  pretense  of  due  process 
and  obeisance  to  human  rights  was 
crudely  abandoned  with  the  decision  to 
slaughter  the  elected  leaders  chosen  by 
the  people  to  guide  that  nation's  affairs. 

The  Foreign  Minister  is  dead,  as  are 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  Senator,  a  Representative,  and 
eight  other  high  ofBcials  of  that  Govern- 
ment. 

A  nation  that  came  into  being  as  a 
home  for  liberated  American  slaves  has 
put  in  peril  the  institutions  which  made 
it  a  pioneering  experiment  in  democracy 
on  the  African  continent. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  great  sadness  and 
anguish  that  I  must  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  deaths  of  the  following  ofiBcials  of 
the  Liberian  Government: 

Foreign  Minister  Cecil  Dennis. 

Cyril  Bright,  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

John  Sherman,  Minister  of  Commerce. 

Joseph  Chesson,  Minister  of  Justice. 

David  Neal,  Minister  of  Planning. 

James  T.  Phillips,  Minister  of  Finance. 

Reginald  Townsend.  Minister  of  State 
and  chairman  of  the  Whig  Party. 

Richard  Henries.  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Chief  Justice  James  Pierre. 

Senator  Frank  Tolbert. 

Frank  Stewart,  Director  of  the  Budget. 

Clarence  Parker.  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Investment  Council. 

Representative  Charles  King. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  world  too  soon  be- 
comes insensitive  to  the  taking  of  human 
life.  We  should  never,  by  our  silent 
acquiescence,  allow  an  insensitivity  to 
the  brutal  murder  of  freedom  in  a  na- 
tion where  it  has  flourished. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  civil 
intercourse  with  the  Republic  of  Liberia, 
we  must  insist  in  the  strongest  pos.slble 
terms  upon  a  speedy  return  to  constitu- 
tional government.  In  a  nation  which 
has  elected  its  officials  for  more  than  a 
century  and  a  half,  there  is  no  possible 
grievance  so  great  as  to  excuse  this 
crude  resort  to  the  seizure  of  power  by 
brutish  force. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  families  of 
these  assassinated  leaders,  as  they  do  to 
the  freedom-loving  people  of  Liberia 
who  surely  share  our  shock  in  today's 
developments  which  have  crucified  free- 
dom anew. 


D  1820 

PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  OCEANOGRAPHY  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  MEET  UNDER  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  ON  THURSDAY, 
APRIL  24.  1980 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oceanography  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries be  permitted  to  meet  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  on  Thursday,  April  24,  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SUPPORT  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  AMERICAN  PEOPLE 
FOR  AMBASSADOR  DIEGO  ASEN- 
CIO 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion 'H.  Res.  641)  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  for  Ambassador  Diego  Asencio 
who  is  being  held  hostage  in  Colombia, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 
in  the  Hou.se. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  641 

■Whereas  Diego  Asencio,  the  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Colombia,  is  a  distinguished 
career  diplomat  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  .Ambassador  Asencio  Is  an  effective 
and  respected  representative  of  his  country; 

Whereas  Ambassador  Asencio  Is  held  in 
great  personal  affection  by  his  Government 
and  his  colleagues  and  by  the  foreign  officials 
and  private  citizens  with  whom  he  has 
worked; 

Whereas,  since  February  27,  1980,  Ambas- 
sador Asencio  and  a  group  of  his  foreign  dip- 
lomatic colleagues  have  been  held  hostage 
by  terrorists; 

Whereas,  throughout  this  ordeal.  Ambassa- 
dor Asencio  has  served  with  extraordinary 
courage  and  composure; 

Whereas  his  personal  qualities  have  been 
a  continuous  source  of  encouragement  and 
admiration  for  those  who  are  working  to  re- 
solve this  dangerous  incident:  and 

Whereas  Ambassador  Asenclos  perform- 
ance under  the  most  trying  circumstances 
has  been  in  the  highest  tradition  of  the 
United  States:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  thanks  and  support  of 
the  Congress  and  of  the  .American  people  are 
hereby  extended  to  Ambassador  Asencio.  The 
House  of  Representative?;  expresses  Its  hope 
for  the  immediate  and  safe  release  of  Ambas- 
sador Asencio  and  the  other  hostages  being 
held  In  Colombia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  .<;uch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  before  the 
House.  House  Re.solution  641.  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  our 
distinguished  colleague  iMr.  Wydler)  . 
with  whom  it  is  my  pleasure  to  cosponsor 
this  resolution,  expresses  recognition  to  a 
dedicated  public  servant  who  is  serving 
his  country  w^th  uncommon  skill  and 
courage,  notwithstanding  the  obvious 
danger  to  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Diego 
Asencio.  the  distinguished  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador, is  today  still  in  the  hands  of  ter- 
rorists in  Bogota. 

It  has  been  almost  2  months  now  since 
the  terrorists  seized  Ambassador  Asencio 
and  other  foreign  Ambassadors  and  na- 
tionals who  were  at  the  Dominican  Em- 
bassy at  the  time  of  their  criminal 
attack. 
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We  know  that  under  the  mo-st  dan- 
gerous circumstances.  Ambassador  Asen- 
cio has  conducted  himself  with  the  ut- 
most courage  and  composure,  and  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  those  who  are 
working  to  resolve  the  situation. 

This  resolution  brings  recognition  and 
hopefully  encouragement  to  this  out- 
standing diplomat.  We  hold  him  in  great 
affection,  and  it  is  an  inspiration  to  all 
to  know  that  this  American  diplomat  is 
risinc  to  the  demands  of  a  trying  inci- 
dent. We  thank  him  for  his  courage  and 
leadership  and  pray  for  his  immediate 
and  safe  release,  along  with  that  of  the 
other  hostages  held  in  Colombia. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  House 
Resolution  641.  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wyd'ler) 
for  sponsoring  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wvdler'  for 
whatever  time  the  gentleman  requires. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  very  much  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  hope  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  support  this  resolution.  It  Is  basically 
a  show  of  support  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  one  of  its  Ambassadors 
who  has  been  seized  and  is  being  held 
hostage.  I  think  every  Member  would 
like  to  express  that  support,  so  that  not 
only  the  Ambassador  but  all  tho.se  who 
are  being  held  and  all  those  that  are 
working  hard  to  try  to  free  these  hos- 
tages will  realize  that  we  here  in  Wash- 
ington are  concerned  about  the  matter. 
We  do  want  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  use 
our  influence  to  help  to  free  these  people 
and  to  get  them  back  to  their  families. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman 
that  I  thank  him  very  sincerely  for  co- 
sponsoring  the  resolution  with  me.  When 
:  recently  -.i.^ited  Bogota  about  10  days 
ago.  during  that  visit  I  talked  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  State  Department  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  trj-ing  to  get  the  Ambas- 
sador and  the  other  hostages  out.  They 
are  doing  a  very  good  job.  Progre.ss  is 
being  made  and  there  are  hopeful  signs 
that  that  particular  situation  mav  resolve 
itself  rather  quickly:  but  we  have  to 
understand,  and  it  is  hard  to  do  that  in 
Washington,  the  feelings  that  the  people 
in  Bogota  have  toward  this  situation  Of 
course,  we  are  all  aware  of  the  hostage 
situation  in  Iran.  That  is  a  daily  story 
in  the  newspapers.  It  geUs  a  lot  of  atten- 
tion. The  people  concerned  there  are  not 
happy,  but  at  least  they  feel  their  gov- 
ernment is  working  on  the  matter  and 
tneir  loved  ones  are  not  forgotten. 

The  other  situation  really  exists  in  re- 
gard to  Bogota.  It  has  been  pushed  into 
the  background.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  na- 
tional attention  on  a  daily  basis.  Those 
people  tend  to  feel  that  somehow  we  mav 
have  forgotten  them  and  are  not  doing 
ail  we  can  to  help  them  and  to  support 
tncm. 

.^^^^^^"^^^ss&dor,  as  the  gentleman 
from   -Wisconiiin   well  pointed   out.  has 

cf°  .^'Z  ^^"  °"^  °^  the  pillars  of 
strength  in  the  hostage  situation,  I  think 
Chat  IS  not  only  a  tribute  to  him,  but  to 
our  country,  and  this  resolution  attempts 
to  pay  some  recognition  to  that  fact  and 


to  give  him  the  kind  of  backing  and  sup- 
port he  wants,  that  will  help  not  only 
him,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  help  all  of  the 
people  who  are  in  our  missions  around 
the  world  and  particularly  in  the  Em- 
bassy in  Bogota,  who  are  working  hard 
to  try  to  bring  about  a  quick  resolution 
of  the  matter;  so  I  urge  the  support  of 
all  our  colleagues  for  this  very  important 
resolution. 

ni830 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  join  in  the  support  of  the  res- 
olution sponsored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablocki  >.  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  spon- 
sor of  this  resolution  which  is  a  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  Ambassador,  now  held 
hostage  in  a  foreign  land. 

Increasingly,  our  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers serve  abroad  at  great  personal  risk, 
and  it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  honor 
them  for  their  devotion  to  duty. 

Ambassador  Asencio  is  an  effective  and 
respected  representative  of  his  country. 
He  deserves  our  prayers,  our  support,  and 
our  continuing  efl'orts  to  effect  his  im- 
mediate and  safe  release. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  very  important.  I  have  been 
puzzled  why  this  plight  of  the  hostages 
in  Colombia  has  been  so  much  over- 
looked, rather  I  should  say  relegated  to 
the  back  pages,  compared  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Iran.  I  guess  it  is  just  one  of  those 
things  of  relative  consideration  in  the 
media.  But  I  think  this  is  very  timely. 
I  think  it  is  very  important  to  underline 
what  the  distinguished  chairman  said  in 
reference  to  the  behavior  and  comport- 
ment of  our  Ambassador,  the  American 
Amba.ssador.  I  think  that  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador,  for  example, 
seems  to  be  degenerating  to.  perhaps,  ex- 
posure to  a  very  similar  experience,  this 
resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
House,  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  will  have  a 
very  salutary  effect.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  associates  for 
presenting  the  resolution. 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GUYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  during 
Holy  Week  about  a  year  ago  it  was  my 
privilege  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nar- 


cotics   Abuse    and    Control    to    be    in 

Colombia.  The  Ambassador  and  his  wife 
were  our  hosts  while  we  were  there.  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  we  arranged 
to  meet  President  Turbay  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet.  I  might  just  say 
this,  that  it  is  an  outpost  that  takes  real 
courage  to  serve  We  learned  that  50 
percent  of  all  the  marijuana  and  80  per- 
cent of  all  the  cocame  used  in  this  coun- 
try come  from  Colombia  But  let  me  say 
this  about  Ambassador  Asencio:  here  is 
a  man  who  has  served  in  many  posts  in 
many  capacities,  and  his  conduct,  his 
stoic  absorption  of  what  he  must  be  go- 
ing through  mentally,  emotionally,  and 
physically  is  a  Gibraltar  of  strength  to 
all  of  us.  We  wish  him  Godspeed  as  he 
stands  symbolizing  what  Americans  be- 
lieve in  and  stand  for  May  our  prayers 
be  with  him  through  this  resolution  and 
intent  of  the  chairman  and  those  who 
have  spoken  thereof. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I,  too.  want  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  <Mr.  Zablocki  i  for  offering 
this  resolution,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Wydler  >.  to 
give  us  the  opportunity  to  express  our 
concern  for  the  plight  of  our  distin- 
guished Ambassador  who  is  being  held 
in  Bogota. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  concern  and 
support  for  our  Ambassador  and  the 
other  hostages  and  once  again  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  express  our  repug- 
nance and  our  abhorrence  for  the  kind 
of  terrorism  and  disrespect  for  inter- 
national law  exhibited  by  the  terrorists. 
I  would  hope  that  the  nations  through- 
out the  world  will  join  with  us  in  ex- 
pressing the  same  kind  of  concern  and 
in  endeavoring  to  try  to  free  these 
hostages. 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  objecting  to 
the  terrorist  captivity  of  my  friend. 
Diego  Asencio.  I  concur  with  House  Reso- 
lution 641.  and  the  statements  of  support 
and  admiration  for  Ambassador  Asencio 
made  by  my  colleagues.  I  know  Ambas- 
sador Asencio  personally,  and  over  the 
years  I  have  witnessed  the  dedication  he 
has  showTi  in  furthering  the  amity 
and  understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  in  which  he  has 
served.  He  has  upheld  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  our  Nation  in  his  diplomatic 
service. 

I  am  deeply  disturbed  that  he  is  still 
being  held  hostage.  I  have  been  in  touch 
with  his  family  on  several  occasions,  and 
in  touch  with  the  State  Department  since 
the  terrorist  takeover.  I  must  express  my 
deep  concern  that  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  State  Department's 
compassion  in  communicating  with  his 
family,  in  keeping  them  informed  as  to 
the  welfare  of  this  most  illustrious  person 
in  the  Foreign  Service. 

Continuing  to  hold  Diego  Asencio  and 
the  other  diplomats  hostage  certainly 
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will  not  achieve  the  aims  of  M-19.  I 
applaud  the  continuing  negotiations  to 
achieve  the  release  of  these  hostages,  and 
I   call   upon    the   terrorists   to    release 


Decisions  must  be  made  in  a  timely 
fashion.  They  must  be  made  with  the 
thought  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple the  programs  were  created  to  meet. 


the  dollar  difference  with  them.  .  .  .  Alterna- 
tively we  would  have  to  claim  composite  in- 
flation of  only  891  percent  rather  than  9.05 
percent  in  order  to  arrive  at  3.1  percent  real 
growth  if  we  were  not  to  change  the  current 
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already  Inadequate  3%  growth  target  slips 
away,  the  U.S.  falls  further  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  militarily,  the  shah  of  Iran  stands  as 
Uvlne  testimonial  to  the  advantages  of  Amer- 


call  the  achievements  of  one,  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  remember  that  the  senti- 
ments we  reaffirm  today  in  public  cere- 


and  that  all  had  met  him  or  communica- 
ted with  him. 
Further    information    continued    to 
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will  not  achieve  the  aims  of  M-19.  I 
applaud  the  continuing  negotiations  to 
achieve  the  release  of  these  hostages,  and 
I  call  upon  the  terrorists  to  release 
them.* 


GENERAL  LEA^/E 


Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONTROL  PROGRAMS  NEEDED  FOR 
GRASSHOPPER    INFESTATIONS 

(Mr.  mOHTOWER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  we  experienced  one  of  the  worst 
grasshopper  infestations  seen  in  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States  in  sev- 
eral years.  There  are  signs  that  there 
wiU  be  another  bad  mfestation  this  year. 

With  control  programs,  if  one  land- 
owner sprays  for  grasshoppers  and  an- 
other one  does  not  spray,  the  land  on 
which  the  grasshoppers  are  killed  will  be 
reinfestated  the  following  year.  If  the 
area  is  not  sprayed  before  the  eggs  are 
laid,  the  grasshoppers  will  be  back 
stronger  than  ever  before.  For  that  rea- 
son, the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
a  cost  sharing  program  through  which 
the  Federal  Government  bears  part  of 
the  cost  of  spraying. 

Last  year  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  had  a  problem  deciding  who  was 
ehgible  for  the  cost  sharmg  program.  If 
they  delayed  long  enough,  the  eggs  were 
laid  and  there  was  no  need  to  spray. 

In  one  case,  the  landowners  had  a 
large  neighbor  who  would  not  spray  the 
land  involved  even  though  there  were 
plenty  of  grasshoppers  to  qualify.  That 
landowner  was  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  land  was  the  Rita  Blanca  Na- 
tional Grasslands  in  Dallam  County,  Tex. 

The  neighbors  to  the  acreage  involved 
called  me  when  they  could  not  get  a  posi- 
tive response  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  We  called  and  were  told  that 
the  weeds  were  too  heavy  on  the  land 
and  the  spray  would  not  do  any  good. 
Scientists  on  the  scene  reported  that  if 
the  grasshoppers  were  sprayed  at  that 
time,  good  results  could  be  obtained. 

We  called  back  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  they  responded  by  send- 
ing a  man  from  Washington  to  investi- 
gate the  situation.  We  all  know  how  that 
works,  if  you  want  to  delay  a  decision, 
investigate.  The  land  was  never  sprayed. 

AH  of  this  is  past  history  except  for 
one  small  fact.  We  will  probably  have 
even  more  grasshoppers  this  year  be- 
cause effective  control  methods  were  not 
utilized  last  year. 


Decisions  must  be  made  in  a  timely 
fashion.  They  must  be  made  with  the 
thought  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple the  programs  were  created  to  meet. 
I  hope  this  year  we  will  do  a  better  job 
in  the  13th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  in  responding  to  peoples'  prob- 
lems. 


THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION'S 
FRAUDULENT  DEFENSE  BUDGET 
NUMBERS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  internal 
Pentagon  memorandum  which  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal shows  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion is  playing  games  with  the  Defense 
budget  numbers,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
American  people  and  our  allies  about 
real  growth  in  Defense  spending. 

The  President  pledged  in  his  State  of 
the  Union  address  that  there  would  be  5 
percent  real  growth  in  Defense  spending, 
after  compensating  for  inflation,  in  or- 
der to  counter  the  Soviet  threat. 

Now  it  has  been  revealed  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  is  re- 
quiring the  Pentagon  to  defer  needed 
fiscal  year  1980  expenditures — and  in- 
deed to  reduce  Defense  spending  at  a 
time  of  20  percent  inflation — in  order  to 
create  a  false  real  growth  in  the  1981 
Defense  budget. 

It  is  a  scandal  of  major  proportions 
that  the  administration  has  engineered 
this  deception,  which  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  the  United  States  to  meet  our 
current  military  commitments,  let  alone 
strengthen  our  military  capabilities  as 
the  President  has  promised. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
editorial  relating  the  facts  of  this  situ- 
ation : 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  16,  1980 1 
The  3%  Fraud 

Note. — There  are  some.  too.  who  see 
European  doubts  about  the  steadiness  of 
American  leadership  as  a  motive  for  indeci- 
sion. One  cannot,  to  be  both  candid  and 
realistic,  dismiss  these  factors.  From  my  per- 
haps subjective  viewpoint,  however.  I  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  such  doubts  in  the  light 
of  a  leadership  which  successfully  steered 
the  alliance  to  such  major  accomplishments 
as  agreement  on  the  long-term  defense  pro- 
gram, the  decision  to  Increase  real  defense 
spending  by  3%  and  the  approval  for  a 
major  theater  nuclear  force  initiative  In- 
volving both  arms  control  and  modernized 
deployments.  Weak  or  uncertain  leadership 
simply  could  not  have  produced  multilateral 
success  In  these  difficult  and  controversial 
fields  of  action. 

Zbicniew  Brzezinski. 
National   Security  Adviser. 

April  10  speech  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors. 

Last  week  PY  1980  outlays  were  lowered 
by  $82  million  as  a  compromise  position  to 
account  for  3.0  percent  real  growth  from  F^' 
1980  to  PY  1981  Now  we  are  told  by  OMB 
staff  that  John  White  feels,  notwithstanding 
the  agreement  to  split  the  difference  In  dol- 
lars, we  must  show  3.1  percent  real  growth 
To  accomplish  this  requires  a  further  low- 
ering of  FY  1980  outlays  of  $83  million 
beyond  what  OMB  agreed  to  when  we  split 


the  dollar  difference  with  them.  .  .  .  Alterna- 
tively we  would  have  to  claim  composite  In- 
flation of  only  891  percent  rather  than  9.05 
percent  in  order  to  arrive  at  3.1  percent  real 
growth  if  we  were  not  to  change  the  current 
FY  1980  dollar  estimate 

John  R    Quetsch, 
Pentagon  Deputy  Comptroller. 
April  8  memorandum  for  the  SecretaiTr  of 
Defense. 

President  Carter  has  promised  never  to  tell 
us  a  lie.  So  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  fig- 
ures will  somehow  show  that  he  has  met  his 
pledge  to  increase  defense  spending  by  3% 
in  real  terms.  But.  to  Judge  by  the  informa- 
tion currently  circulating  within  the  Pen- 
tagon, this  does  not  mean  more  spending 
for  defense  next  year.  It  means  less  spending 
for  defense  this  year. 

The  remarkably  candid  memo  from  the 
Pentagon  controllers  office  quoted  above 
shows  the  hypocrisy  of  the  administration's 
vaunted  3'V  figure,  which  Is  supposed  to  be 
its  response  to  tbe  growing  recognition  of  the 
Soviet  arms  build-up.  Clearly  the  pledge  to 
boost  defense  is  nothing  Mr.  Carter's  budget 
office  takes  very  seriously:  whether  the  3% 
pledge  is  met  by  a  stronger  defense  posture 
or  a  weaker  one  is  at  best  a  matter  of  Indif- 
ference. 

What  is  important  Is  the  political  cosmet- 
ics. The  3^  pledge  must  be  met  so  that 
stump  speakers  like  Eir  Brzezinski  can  brag 
that  the  administration  has  done  something 
about  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan.  The  purpose  is  not  to 
strengthen  defense,  but  to  generate  chaff 
to  obscure  the  administration's  failures  In 
national  security  policy. 

Even  without  leaked  memos,  the  phonl- 
ness  of  the  3'~;  figure  has  long  been  appar- 
ent to  anyone  paying  attention.  It  is.  first 
of  all,  a  "real  dollar"  figure  based  on  only 
a  QTc  inflation  rate.  This  has  been  Justified 
on  the  ground  that  much  of  the  Pentagon 
budget  is  for  salaries  held  down  by  the 
administration's  pay  cap — as  if  Inflation  does 
not  affect  labor  costs.  Predictably,  the  most 
serious  recent  deterioration  in  our  defense 
posture  has  been  the  hemorrhage  of  skilled 
personnel  out  of  the  military.  The  artificially 
low  inflation  adjustment  has  obscured  the 
administration's  ongoing  unwillingness  to 
finance  real  improvement  In  the  American 
defense  posture. 

The  non-mathematical,  for  that  matter, 
can  note  the  administration's  vacillation  on 
the  budget  issue.  The  3Tr  figure  was  decided 
with  the  NATO  allies:  then  It  was  Boosted 
to  about  4  5'".-  In  negotiations  with  Senators 
demanding  more  defense  as  a  price  for  sup- 
port of  the  strategic  arms  treaty.  This  figure 
was  incorporated  in  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  described  as  a  "pre-Afghanlstan 
budget."  Pledges  were  made  to  request  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  protect  the  real 
dollar  increases  from  Increases  In  inflation. 
But  within  a  few  weeks  inflation  started  to 
rage  even  more  Intensely.  As  part  of  the  antl- 
mfiatlon  program,  the  4  5';  seems  to  be  for- 
gotten, as  well  as  Afghanistan,  and  perhaps 
the  supplementals  for  inflation  protection. 

None  of  this  is  lost  on  our  allies,  or  for 
that  matter  on  Olympic  athletes.  Mr.  Carter 
finally  was  able  to  win  the  Olympic  battle 
with  threats  of  legal  action,  and  perhaps  he 
will  be  able  to  pressure  our  allies  into  more 
cooperation.  But  he  would  not  face  the  recal- 
citrance he  has  found  on  both  fronts  if  he 
had  managed  to  convey  that  his  adminis- 
tration took  Its  new  hard  line  in  foreign 
policy  truly  seriously.  The  key  to  this  is 
defense  preparedness. 

Sq  Dr.  Brzezinski  Is  sent  out  to  set  the 
allies  up  as  the  scapegoats  for  the  adminis- 
tration's failures:  We  have  done  what  we 
could,  we  have  Increased  defense  spending 
by  3^r.  we  would  have  a  string  of  foreign- 
policy  victories  If  only  our  cowardly  allies 
would  give  us  some  support.  Meanwhile,  the 
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already  Inadequate  3%  growth  target  slips 
away,  the  U.S.  falls  further  behind  the  Soviet 
Union  militarily,  the  shah  of  Iran  stands  as 
living  testimonial  to  the  advantages  of  Amer- 
ican friendship,  the  allies  run  for  cover,  and 
Mr.  Carter  runs  for  re-election. 


EARTH  DAY  1980  AND  ITS  FORE- 
RUNNER. ARBOR  DAY,  FOUNDED 
BY  J.  STERLING  MORTON  OF 
NEBRASKA 

'Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permi.ssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  the  ceremonies  associ- 
ated with  Earth  Day  1980. 

Today,  however,  is  also  another  special 
day,  particularly  for  those  of  us  from 
Nebraska.  I  refer  to  the  establishment 
in  April  1872  of  Arbor  Day.  nationally 
celebrated  as  the  predecessor  to  Earth 
Day. 

J.  Sterling  Morton.  President  Cleve- 
land's Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
foLuider  of  Arbor  Day  and  a  Nebraskan. 
personified  the  commitment  to  preserve 
and  foster  a  healthy  environment  which 
is  the  theme  of  the  Earth  Day  1980  cele- 
bration. 

Some  of  you  may  not  be  familiar  with 
the  message  that  J.  Sterling  Morton 
brought  to  the  prairie  frontier  of  the 
Great  Plains  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
19th  century.  It  was  a  simple  message: 
plant  trees  to  beautify  your  home  and 
surrounding  environment  and  tame  the 
treeless  Great  Plains  frontier.  Indeed. 
more  than  1  million  trees  were  hand- 
planted  on  the  first  Arbor  Day  in  Ne- 
braska. But  the  mes,«age  stretched  way 
beyond  the  borders  of  Nebraska  to  be- 
come identified  with  the  movement  to 
preserve  and  enhance  man's  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Today,  as  an  elected  official.  Arbor 
Day,  and  I  would  say  Earth  Day.  too. 
carries  for  me  a  significance  similar  to 
that  once  expressed  by  J.  Sterling 
Morton : 

Other  holidays  repose  upon  the  past — 
Arbor  Day  proposes  for  the  future. 

Some  have  said  that  America's  tastes 
hove  become  too  sophisticated  for  the 
tree-planting  sentimentality  that  is  as- 
sociated with  Arbor  Day.  To  those  few, 
I  ask — 

Is  it  really  a  sham  to  revive  a  spirit 
that  shows  deep  and  profound  respect  for 
one's  environment  in  all  of  its  manifesta- 
tions? 

Is  it  really  a  mockery  to  recall  the 
harshness  of  those  frontier  days  and 
translate  those  lessons  to  the  very  diffi- 
cult problems  we  face  today? 

Is  it  really  improper  to  teach  our  chil- 
dren that  they  must  be  caring  and  capa- 
ble for.  as  well  as  reaping  from,  their 
environment? 

Is  it  really  no  longer  necessary  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  we  have  both  the 
power  to  let  the  world  go  to  waste  and 
the  power  to  presen-e  and  enhance  what 
we  have? 

I  think  not. 

And,  I  believe  that  all  Americans  who 
join  today  in  Earth  Day  1980  should  re- 


call the  achievements  of  one.  J.  Sterling 
Morton,  and  remember  that  the  senti- 
ments we  reaffirm  today  in  public  cere- 
monies were  shared  by  our  ancestors — 
by  men  and  women  who  embodied  the 
positive  spirit  and  the  willingness  to  act 
and  make  their  world  and  our  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live. 


DISAPPEARANCE  OP  SWEDISH  DIP- 
LOMAT, RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  along  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  my  dear  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Cahfomia  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  American  public,  to 
the  deplorable  and  questionable  circum- 
stances surrounding  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a 
Swedish  diplomat  who  dissappeared  to- 
wards the  end  of  World  War  n 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  sent  to  Buda- 
pest in  the  summer  of  1944  on  a  special 
mission.  The  Swedish  Government  had 
.lUst  appointed  him  as  First  Secretary 
at  the  legation  in  Budapest,  to  direct 
the  complicated  and  enormous  task  of 
saving  the  untold  number  of  Jews  from 
certain  extermination  at  the  hands  of 
Nazi  Germany  The  decision  to  send  him 
to  Hungary  was  in  response  to  requests 
from  the  American  War  Refueee  Board 
and  the  World  Jewi.sh  Congress. 

As  we  know  now.  Raoul '.s  activities  to 
save  Jews  in  Hungarv.  were  phenomenal. 
Almo.st  singlehandedlv,  Wallenberg  suc- 
ceeded in  providing  protection  to  about 
30.000  Jews  in  Budapest  through  special 
pa-ssports  which  permitted  them  to  leave 
the  country.  In  addition,  another  100.000 
Jews  managed  to  escape  the  holocaust, 
lar.aely  as  a  result  of  his  and  the  efforts 
bv  other  neutral  diplomats. 

After  the  Russian.s  finally  entered 
Hungarv  in  1945.  Wallenberg  made  con- 
tact with  their  commander.  Then,  on 
January  17,  1945,  he  walked  out  of  his 
office,  stepped  into  a  Red  Army  command 
car.  and  disappeared. 

In  pursuing  this  case  on  a  diplomatic 
level,  the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  stated 
that  Wallenberg  had  been  taken  into 
so-called  "protective  custody."  Following 
that  statement  from  the  Soviets,  little 
else  was  said  until  2  years  later,  upon 
inquir>'  from  Raoul's  mother  Mai  von 
Dardel.  that  he  "must  have  been  killed  bv 
the  Germans  "  on  the  streets  of  Budapest. 
However,  upon  further  inquiry,  the  So- 
viets finally  announced  that  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg had  died  of  a  heart  attack  on 
Julv  17.  1947 — in  Moscow's  Ljubljanka 
prison. 

During  the  years  following  this  state- 
ment the  Swedish  officials  have  received 
numerous  reports  from  numerous  pri- 
soners of  war  returning  from  Russia 
that  they  had  seen  Wallenberg  and  that, 
in  fact,  he  had  been  in  several  prisons, 
but  was  most  certainly  still  alive.  Later. 
in  the  fifties,  several  more  witnesses 
told  about  Wallenberg's  imprisonment. 


and  that  all  had  met  him  or  communica- 
ted with  him. 

Further  information  continued  to 
reach  the  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  and 
Raoul's  family  over  the  next  few  years 
concerning  his  whereabouts.  During  the 
last  few  years  however,  the  search  for 
Raoul  has  taken  a  rather  dramatic  txim. 
In  December  of  1978.  a  former  Polish 
citizen  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Kalin- 
ski.  presently  hving  in  Israel,  gave  a  de- 
tailed account  about  Wallenbergs  years 
in  prison  during  the  fifties,  and  himself 
had  seen  Wallenberg  in  a  prison  yard  in 
Vladimir  prison.  F^irthermore.  he  claims 
that  in  1975,  a  mere  5  years  ago,  a  Rus- 
sian Jew  by  the  name  of  Jan  Kaplan, 
met  a  Swede  in  the  Butyrka  prison,  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  30  years  but 
still  seemed  healthy.  Now  for  the  first 
time  in  over  a  decade,  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment has  sufficient  evidence  to  re- 
quest a  new  investigation  by  the  Soviets. 
They  did.  in  fact,  request  such  an  in- 
vestigation, but  the  So\-iet  response,  as 
usual,  was  that  Wallenberg  had  died  in 
1947.  What  is  interesting  to  note,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  one  Russian  Jew.  Jan 
Kaplan  who  gave  the  Swedes  the  latest 
bit  of  information  about  the  possible 
whereabouts  of  Wallenberg,  has  since 
that  time,  been  rearrested  and  sent  to 
an  unknown  prison,  with  absolutely  no 
contact  with  the  outside  world. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  quite  a  few 
people  have  demonstrated  considerable 
disapproval  for  the  Soviets  blatant  un- 
willingness to  cooperate  in  this  matter, 
and  how  the  recent  turn  of  events  seem 
to  indicate,  once  again,  the  sinister  na- 
ture of  Soviet  violations  of  human  rights. 
Having  signed  the  Helsinki  Accords  in 
1975,  the  Soviets  have  a  direct  obliga- 
tion to  see  that  the  human  rights  of 
their  citizens  are  protected  and  univer- 
sally appUed. 

We  in  the  West  must  not  abet  the 
Soviets  by  allowing  this  crime  to  go  un- 
noticed We  must  not  allow  the  memory 
of  this  brave  man  to  fade.  The  Sov-iet 
Union  must  be  pressed  to  give  us  a  full 
account  of  what  happened  to  WallMi- 
berg  following  his  being  taken  into  cus- 
tody in  1945.  If  he  is  still  alive,  he  should 
be  unconditionally  released.  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg is  a  man  of  rare  courage  and 
leadership  whose  deeds  saved  30.000 
Jews  in  Budapest  His  heroism  and  char- 
acter have  shown  the  v^-orld  what  could 
have  been  done  and  what  should  have 
been  done.  For  his  actions  of  compassion 
and  courage  he  paid  with  his  freedc«n,  if 
not  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  it  is  an  obligation 
that  his  distressing  situation  is  given 
full  public  and  Congressional  attention. 
I  would  like  to  insert  into  the  Record 
for  that  purpose,  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  on  March  30.  1980.  It 
does  a  good  .iob  of  explaining  just  how 
extensive  his  help  to  the  Jews  in  Buda- 
pest was.  and  just  how  extensive  his 
abuse  by  the  Soviet  is.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  case  of  this  courageous  young  man 
and  show  their  support  for  his  relea&e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  my  dear  colleagues  an 
event  which  will  be  taking  place  in  New 
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York  City  next  Simday,  April  27,  1980.  cross,   succeeded   m   getting   thousands   of  Vllmos  Langfelder,  and  two  Russian  officers 

which  has  considerable  bearing  on   the  Balkan  Jews  released  from  camps.  The  board  set  out  for  Debrecen,  some  120  miles  east  of 
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up  on  the  Pest  side  of  the  Danube,  where  the  neutral  embassies  were  located  and  Andrei  Vlshlnskv  stated  In  reolv  to  Swedish 
most  of  the  city's  Jews  lived— plus  special  where  there  was  less  chance  of  meeting  up  inquiries  that  Wallenbere  was  "not  knoa-n  in 
shelters    housing    8,000    children.    What    is      with  roving  Arrow  Cross  gangs    Wallenberg     the  Soviet  Union  "  ^71'J^umed^ha.le 
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York  City  next  Sunday,  April  27,  1980, 
which  has  considerable  bearing  on  the 
issue  of  human  rights,  as  well  as  the 
Wallenberg  case.  The  Greater  New  York 
Conference  on  Soviet  Jewr>-  is  sponsor- 
ing a  Solidarity  Sunday  March  which 
will  culminate  with  a  rally  in  the  Dag 
Hammerskjold  Pla2a  at  1  p.m.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  upward  of  100,000  people 
will  participate  to  demonstrate  their 
support  for  the  issue  of  human  rights. 
Included  in  the  marchers  will  be  a  con- 
tingent of  supporters  of  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. Quite  appropriately,  the  theme  for 
this  year's  march  is  "If  You  Did  Not 
March  Last  Year  Because  You  Thought 
Things  Were  Getting  Better,  March 
This  Year  Before  Things  Get  Worse." 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  voice  their  sup- 
port for  this  rally  and  with  it,  their 
hopes  for  a  satisfactory  investigation 
into  the  Raoul  Wallenberg  case. 

During  the  late  fall  of  1944,  five  men  sat 
down  to  dinner  in  the  Budapest  home  of 
Lars  Berg,  a  Swedish  diplomat.  Adolf  Elch- 
mann  was  present  with  an  aide.  The  others 
were  32-year-old  Raoul  Wallenberg,  then  a 
special  attache  to  the  Swedish  legation,  and 
another  Swedish  diplomat.  A  strangely 
civilized  dinner  party  for  an  uncivilized 
time 

"It  seemed  like  an  ordinary,  pleasant 
dinner  party.'  Berg  said  of  that  event  re- 
cently. 'We  drank  brandy.  No  voices  were 
raised  But  we  could  see  the  Russian  artillery 
fire  from  our  window." 

Berg,  today  the  second-ranking  diplomat 
In  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  Brasilia,  remem- 
bers one  exchange  between  young  Wallen- 
berg and  Etchmann  that  was  anything  but 
casual  table  talk 

Wallenberg  .said,  "Look,  you  have  to  face 
It  You've  lost  the  war.  Why  not  give  up 
now'" 

Berg  recalls  that  Elchmann  argued  at  first, 
then  said  he  knew  the  end  was  near  but  that 
he  would  continue  to  do  his  Job  even  though 
he  would  probably  be  killed. 

Then  Elchmann  faced  Wallenberg  and 
said,  'Don't  think  you  are  immune  Just  be- 
cause you  are  a  diplomat  and  a  neutral." 

A  few  days  later,  Wallenberg's  car.  which 
was  well  known  In  Budapest,  was  rammed 
by  a  German  truck  and  demolished.  But 
Wallenberg  wasn't  in  it  at  the  time. 

When  Wallenberg  spoke  to  Elchmann 
about  the  incident  afterward,  Elchmann 
said.  "Well  try  again." 

Raoul  Wallenberg  had  Incurred  Elch- 
manns  wrath  because  his  mission  In  Buda- 
pest directly  conflicted  with  Elchmann's.  A 
scion  of  one  of  Sweden's  most  Illustrious 
families,  often  referred  to  as  "the  Rocke- 
fellers of  Sweden.  "  Wallenberg  had  been 
sent  to  Budapest  on  July  9  by  the  Swedish 
Government  on  a  special  one-man  mission 
to  save  Jewish  lives 

It  was  a  time  In  the  destruction  of  Euro- 
pean Jewry  for  clutching  at  slender  straws 
The  Nazis,  clearly  losing  the  war,  were  ob- 
sessed with  wiping  out  the  remaining  Jews 
under  their  control.  Desperate  attempts  were 
launched  to  save  Jewish  lives.  Thirty-two 
commandos  from  what  was  then  Palestine 
parachuted  Into  Yugoslavia  in  the  vain  hope 
of  making  their  way  to  Hungary  to  rescue 
Jews:  their  mission  failed.  Joel  Brand  a 
Hungcrlan  leftist  Zionist,  futllely  tried'  to 
arrange  an  exchange  with  the  Nazis  of  trucks 
for  Jews  The  Roosevelt  Administration 
prodded  by  Treasury  Secretarv  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  Jr..  finally  recognized  the  plight  of 
the  Jews  and  In  January  1944  formed  the  War 
Refugee  Board  to  work  on  a  limited  number 
of  rescue  projects  Ira  Hlrschmann  a  dele- 
gate from  the  board,  was  sent  to  Turkey 
and.    working   with    the   International    Red 


Cross,  succeeded  in  getting  thousands  of 
Balkan  Jews  released  from  camps.  The  board 
also  asked  the  Swedish  Government  if  It 
would  send  a  representative  to  Budapest 
whose  special  function  it  would  be  to  aid 
the  rescue  project.  The  situation  in  Hungary 
then  was  desperate. 

The  pro-Nazi  Hungarian  Government,  sure 
of  Hitler's  defeat,  had  made  surrender  over- 
tures to  the  Western  Allies,  to  keep  out  the 
Russians,  who  were  approaching  rapidly.  The 
Germans  vetoed  surrender  and  installed  a 
more  compliant  Prime  Minister.  Besides, 
there  was  unfinished  business:  bringing  "the 
final  solution  "  to  almost  900,000  Jews  in 
Hungary,  the  last  large  remaining  Jewish 
population  in  Europe.  Hitler  had  become 
enraged  by  their  continued  existence  in 
Hungary,  his  supposed  ally  In  Mareh  1944.  he 
had  sent  in  German  troops:  he  also  had  sent 
Elchmann  to  supervise  the  Jewish  operation. 
By  July,  some  400,000  Jews  had  been  de- 
ported from  the  countryside  to  be  gassed  in 
Auschwitz  and  Blrkenau;  300,000  more  re- 
mained in  various  deportation  centers  and 
concentration  camps.  In  Budapest.  200.000 
others  had  been  penned  in  ghettos  in  star- 
marked  bouses,  waiting. 

By  late  fall,  Germany's  situation  became 
so  critical  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  transport  Jews  in  cattle  cars  to  Ausch- 
witz. Elchmann  solved  that  problem  by 
starting  a  series  of  "death  marches"  to 
Strasshof.  an  Infamous  camp  at  the  Aus- 
trian border.  120  miles  from  Budapest.  So 
many  thousands  died  in  ditches  along  the 
way  that  some  Nazi  leaders  objected.  Even 
Heinrlch  Hlmmler,  at  this  point  certain  of 
the  collapse  of  the  Third  Reich,  forbade 
further  liquidation  of  the  Jews.  But  Elch- 
mann jjerslsted.  aided  by  the  Hungarian 
Nazis.  Prime  Minister  Ferenc  Szalasi's  Arrow 
Cross  Party.  Between  10,000  and  15.000  Jews 
were  killed  by  Arrow  Cross  street  gangs  roam- 
ing the  city,  pulling  people  out  of  houses, 
shooting  them  in  the  streets  and  dumping 
them  In  the  Danube.  Frozen  corpses  floated 
in  the  river  alongside  bloodstreaked  ice  floes. 

By  January  1945.  Sweden's  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg had  distributed  Swedish  passports  to 
at  least  20.000  Budapest  Jews  and  he  had 
sheltered  13,000  of  them  in  "safe"  houses, 
which  had  been  rented  by  Wallenberg  and 
which  flew  the  Swedish  flag.  These  20.000 
Jews  thus  came  under  the  protection  of  the 
Swedish  Government  and  most  were  spared 
the  massacre  that  engulfed  90.000  other 
Budapest  Jews. 

In  carrying  out  his  rescue  operation.  Wal- 
lenberg cared  little  for  his  own  safety  and 
yet  seemed  immune  to  harm  by  the  Ger- 
mans. He  stood  on  top  of  a  deportation  train 
handing  out  Swedish  papers  to  all  the  hands 
that  could  reach  them,  then  insisted  that 
the  people  holding  them  be  allowed  off  the 
train.  With  his  own  hands,  he  pulled  people 
out  of  "death  marches"  to  the  Austrian 
border  or  brought  them  bread,  soup  and 
medical  supplies  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
when  he  had  no  more  passports  to  give  out. 

Wallenberg  did  not  look  like  a  hero.  His 
manner  was  subdued  and  businesslike,  his 
face  sensitive,  his  voice  usually  soft.  Unlike 
the  tall,  blond  Swedes  at  the  embassy,  he 
was  of  medium  height,  dark-eyed  and  his 
dark  hair  was  thinning. 

If  the  Germans  never  stopped  Wallenberg, 
the  Russians  apparently  did  They  were  im- 
mediately suspicious  of  him.  They  knew  of 
his  capitalist  family  background.  They  won- 
dered about  his  apparently  charmed  life 
under — and  his  influence  with — the  Nazis. 
They  wondered,  too.  about  who  furnished  the 
large  sums  of  money  he  used  in  his  rescue 
operation.  And  finally,  they  wondered 
whether  he  might  be  an  American  spy 

On  Jan.  17,  1945.  three  and  a  half  weeks 
after  the  Russians  entered  Budapest  on 
Christmas   Eve.   Wallenberg   and   his   driver. 


Vilmos  Langfelder.  and  two  Russian  officers 
set  out  for  Debrecen,  some  120  miles  east  of 
Budapest.  Wallenberg  wanted  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians' help  in  dealing  with  the  Arrow  Cross 
gangs.  Neither  he  nor  his  driver  ever  re- 
turned. 

Wallenberg  acted  with  such  passion  aud 
humanity  that  Albert  Einstein  recommended 
him  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Pribe  In  1949.  The 
Swedes  made  only  a  low-keyed,  Intermittent 
eff'orl  after  World  War  II  to  get  the  Rus- 
sians to  tell  what  had  become  of  him,  but 
there  are  several  thousand  Hungarian  Jews 
around  the  world  who  can  never  forget  what 
he  did.  Wallenberg's  name  Is  being  resur- 
rected today  mainly  because  his  immediate 
family  and  their  friends,  supported  by  a 
handful  of  experts  on  his  case,  believe  that 
he  is  still  alive  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  prison- 
er for  35  years. 

Just  last  January,  the  release  in  Sweden 
of  Foreign  Ministry  documents  dealing  with 
the  Wallenberg  case  between  1945  and  1949 
revealed  enough  missed  diplomatic  opportu- 
nities to  cause  one  of  the  leading  dailies. 
Aftonbladet,  to  denounce  the  "betrayal"  of 
Wallenberg  and  to  prompt  former  Prime 
Minister  Tage  Erlander  to  say  that  it  Is  time 
to  recognize  him  as  "one  of  the  greatest 
Swedes  of  our  time." 

On  May  2  and  3,  the  F^ee  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg Committee,  primarily  made  up  of  in- 
fluential Swedes  and  Americans,  will  hold  an 
international  hearing  in  Stockholm,  designed 
to  focus  on  the  most  recent  signs  that  Wal- 
lenberg may  be  alive  and  to  Induce  the  So- 
viet Union  to  produce  him  If  he  Is.  or  to 
offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  be- 
came of  him. 

President  Carter  and  Israel's  Prime  Minis- 
ter Menachem  Begin  have  expressed  Interest 
in  the  case,  as  have  Senators  Claiborne  Pell, 
Frank  Church.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan 
and  some  British  Members  of  Parliament 
Some  100  religious,  educational  and  com- 
munity organizations  in  the  New  York  area 
have  launched  a  campaign  to  acquaint 
Americans  with  the  Wallenberg  case  and  to 
have  information  about  Wallenberg  included 
in  Holocaust  studies  programs. 

The  Sakharov  Human  Rights  Committee, 
which  Is  a  co-sponsor  of  the  May  2  forum. 
Is  sending  representatives  to  Stockholm.  The 
novelist  Elle  Wlesel  plans  to  attend.  Gideon 
Hausner,  who  prosecuted  Elchmann  In  Is- 
rael for  crimes  against  humanity,  will  par- 
ticipate, as  will  the  Nazi-hunter  Simon 
Wlesenthal,  who  has  been  interested  in  Wal- 
lenberg's disappearance  for  12  years  and  who 
refers  to  him  now  as  "a  holy  man." 

Wlesenthal  says  that  it  Is  more  Important 
to  find  Wallenberg  than  to  find  Nazis,  and 
he  believes  that  Wallenberg  must  be  re- 
garded as  alive  unless  the  Russians  can  fur- 
nish better  evidence  than  they  have  of  their 
claim  that  he  Is  dead.  Wlesenthal  is  particu- 
larly concerned  that  the  Stockholm  meeting 
should  not  turn  into  "an  anti-Communist 
assembly."  but  should  be  an  effort  solely  di- 
rected at  learning  "the  whole  truth  about 
Wallenberg." 

In  1944.  Wallenberg  became  the  counter- 
force  to  Elchmann  In  Budapest  The  neutral 
embassies  were  the  Budapest  Jew's  only  life- 
line. Switzerland.  Spain,  Portugal  and  the 
Vatican  had  assisted  Jews,  but  on  a  far  more 
limited  scale  than  Wallenberg's  operation. 
They  had  set  up  a  few  safe  houses  and  Is- 
sued protective  passports  to  those  Jews  who 
had  the  initiative  and  the  contacts  to  obtain 
them.  After  Wallenberg's  arrival,  they 
stepped  up  their  efforts  The  Vatican  rep- 
resentative in  Budapest,  for  example,  did 
away  with  the  requirement  that  Jews  be 
baptized  before  they  could  be  helped.  In  all. 
the  neutral  embassies  saved  about  20.000 
Jews. 

Wallenberg  had  pulled  together  a  staff'  of 
some  400.  nearly  all  Jews,  to  give  out  pass- 
ports, gather  Information,  distribute  supplies 
and  protect  the  32  safe  houses  he  had  set 
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up  on  the  Pest  side  of  the  Danube,  where 
most  of  the  city's  Jews  lived — plus  special 
shelters  housing  8,000  children.  What  is 
more.  Wallenberg  issued  passports  wholesale. 
Theoretically,  these  papers  indicated  that 
the  holders  ware  about  to  be  admitted  to  the 
issuing  countries:  passport  holders  were 
deemed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
issuing  countries  and  therefore  exempt  from 
deportation.  It  didn't  always  work.  In  a 
country  long  known  for  anti-Semitism,  the 
Arrow  Cross  gangs  were  able  to  function  with 
little  resistance  from  the  general  population. 
Christmas  Day  1944  was  marked  by  the  ma- 
chine-gunning and  beating  with  rifle  butts 
of  78  small  children  In  one  of  the  shelters 
Wallenberg  had  set  up. 

It  was  Wallenberg's  shrewdness,  courage 
and  dedication  that  allowed  him  to  succeed 
as  much  as  he  did.  His  role  was  twofold.  He 
had  to  give  terrified  Jews  the  feeling  that 
they  could  save  themselves;  and  he  had  to 
deal  with  the  Nazis,  at  times  winning  secret 
friends  among  them,  and  at  other  times  con- 
fronting them  with  threats  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  them  after  the  war.  He  could 
when  necessary  confront  Nazis  head  on  with 
a  biaz€  of  moral  authority.  For  example,  lie 
confronted  Arrow  Cross  thugs  with  their 
rifles  poLsed  and  shouted,  "Cowards!  Slobs! 
What  criminal  arrogance!  How  dare  you  enter 
a  Swedish-protected  house!  Nothing  takes 
place  here  without  my  permission!"  He 
dressed  "Aryan-looking  "  Jewish  young  men 
in  S.S.  uniforms  and  set  them  to  guarding 
safe  hou.ses  They  hustled  off  groups  of  Jews 
headed  for  deportation  and  led  them  to 
safety,  telling  guards  they  had  "higher  orders 
from  headquarters." 

Wallenberg  turned  up  along  the  route  of 
death  marches  with  hLs  larse  car  and  his 
driver.  The  impact  of  his  presence  was  de- 
scribed recently  by  Susan  Tabor,  a  librarian 
at  the  Hebrew  Union  College 

"He  gave  us  the  sense  that  we  were  still 
human  beings,"  she  said.  "My  mother  and  I 
were  among  thousands  taken  one  night  to 
stay  at  a  brick  factory  outside  Budapest 
There  was  no  food,  no  water,  no  sanitation 
facilities,  no  light.  Then  Wallenberg  appeared 
and  said  he  would  try  to  return  with  pass- 
ports, or  'safety  passes,'  as  we  called  them. 
and  would  also  try  to  get  medical  attention 
and  sa.atatlon  facilities.  Soon  afterward, 
some  doctors  and  nurses  came  from  the 
Jewish  Hospital. 

"The  point  about  Wallenberg  is  that  he 
came  himself  He  talked  to  us  and  showed  us 
that  one  human  being  cared  about  what  was 
happening  to  us." 

Wallenberg's   presence    on    the   scene   was 

also  a  reminder  to  the  Nazis  that  their  de- 
pravity was  being  observed  and  recorded.  He 
verbally  reminded  them  that  the  United 
States  had  announced  that  it  would  treat 
those  commiting  outrages  again.st  civilians  as 
war  criminals,  not  as  soldiers.  At  one  point, 
as  the  Russians  were  beginning  to  penetrate 
into  Pest,  the  Germans  and  the  Arrow  Cross 
men  plotted  a  last  minute  extermination  of 
the  ghetto.  However,  one  of  Wallenberg's 
contacts,  a  member  of  the  Budapest  police 
department  and  a  leader  of  the  Arrow  Cro,ss 
objected  He  warned  the  German  commander 
that  If  the  action  was  carried  out  Wallen- 
berg would  see  to  it  that  thev  would  all  be 
Judeed  as  murderers.  The  action  was  called 
off.  Becaxise  of  this  episode.  Wallenberg  is  also 
credited  with  Indirectly  saving  an  additional 
Pest""  ^^^^  ""'"^  '"  *^^  <^^^trB.\  ghetto  in 

Russian  units  entered  Budapest  on 
Christmas  Eve  of  1944.  taking  the  city  house 
by  house,  the  fighting  raging  on  until 
February  14.  Wallenberg  was  living  on  the 
Pest  side  of  the  Danube,  near  the  two  Jewish 

1.™^°'  ^"  ^^^  ^°'  ^^^  colleague  at  the 
leeauon.  Per  Anger,  urged  him  to  move  with 
the  Embassy  to  the  safer  Buda  side,  where 


the  neutral  embassies  were  located  and 
where  there  was  less  chance  of  meeting  up 
with  roving  Arrow  Cross  gangs.  Wallenberg 
refused 

On  or  about  that  night.  Wallenberg  turned 
up  at  a  house  which  flew  the  flag  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  at  16  Benczur  Street, 
on  the  Pest  side  of  the  river.  Among  the  25 
prominent  Jews  who  had  already  found  ref- 
uge there  was  Steven  Radl,  today  a  New 
York  businessman. 

"He  looked  pale  and  thin — exhausted," 
Radl  recalled.  "He  said  the  Nazis  were  look- 
ing for  him.  He  asked  If  he  could  stay  Of 
course,  he  was  well  known  to  everyone  I 
think  he  stayed  for  about  a  week.  He  had 
a  very  soft  way  of  speaking,  but  when  he 
spoke  people  listened.  We  Just  talked  about 
the  war.  what  was  going  on  out  there. 

"Then,  about  the  15th,  the  Russians  came. 
They  came  up  through  the  basement.  They 
were  going  house  to  house  that  way.  They 
looked  at  our  papers.  They  were  polite. 
The  soldier  who  looked  at  Wallenberg's  said 
he  would  have  to  call  a  higher  officer.  The 
higher  officer  looked  and  asked  him  to  come 
with  him  to  headquarters.  Wallenberg  left 
with  him  without  taking  any  of  his  per- 
sonal things.  We  thought  hed  be  gone  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  but  he  stayed  away  two  days. 
When  he  came  back,  he  was  with  two  Rus- 
sian officers.  He  seemed  all  right  and  In  a 
good  mood  and  said  he  had  to  go  to 
Debrecen.  That  was  where  the  Russians  and 
the  provisional  Hungarian  Government  had 
set  up  headquarters  He  tooK  his  things  and 
left  with  the  officers  and  his  driver.  That's 
all  I  know.  I  always  thought  he  died  in  the 
street  fighting." 

Radl  believes  Wallenberg  feared  only  the 
Nazis.  However.  Charles  WUhelm.  today  a 
lawyer  in  Brussels,  who  also  saw  Wallen- 
berg Just  before  he  left,  is  certain  that  he 
was  less  calm  than  he  appeared  when  he 
went  off  with  the  Russians.  Wilhelm  recalls 
Wallenberg  saying,  "I  don't  know  whether 
I  am  in  custody  or  a  guest." 

According  to  other  witnesses,  Wallenberg 
insisted  on  stopping  along  the  way  at  an 
office  he  had  set  up  on  Tatra  Street!  An  as- 
sistant reported  that  Wallenberg  handed 
him  a  large  sum  of  money  and  asked  him 
to  take  care  of  people  as  well  as  he  could 
since  he  didn't  expect  to  get  back  for  eight 
days.  He  also  stopped  at  the  Swedish  Hos- 
pital and  inquired  about  conditions  there. 
He  never  returned. 

When  the  Russians  took  Budapest  in  Feb- 
ruary 1945.  they  questioned  the  memt>ers  of 
the  Swedish  legation  Intensively  as  to  who 
Wallenberg  was,  what  he  was  up  to  and 
especially  where  his  money  came  from.  The 
Swedes  said  It  came  from  the  United  States, 
knowing  that  Wallenbergs  mission  had  in- 
deed been  initiated  by  the  American  War 
Refugee  Board.  This  did  not  go  down  well 
with  the  Russians.  The  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Americans  were  already  wary  of  each  other's 
postwar  motives  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Knowing  that  Budapest  was  now  In  Rus- 
sian hands,  Wallenberg's  mother,  not  having 
heard  from  him  in  some  time,  inquired  about 
him  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Stockholm  in 
February  1945.  Ambassador  Alexsmdra  Kol- 
lontay  assured  her  that  her  sou  was  safe  in 
Moscow,  suggesting  that  it  would  be  best  to 
keep  the  matter  quiet. 

Keeping  the  Wallenberg  matter  quiet  and 
low-keyed  seemed  to  become  one  of  the  ob- 
jects of  Swedish  diplomacy  over  the  years 
Perhaps  as  a  result,  the  Swedish  Government 
has  managed  to  extract  only  three  contra- 
dictory official  statements  on  Wallenberg 
from  the  Russians. 

The  first   was  delivered  on  Jan.   16,   1945, 
the     day     before     Wallenberg     disappeared 
"Measures    have   been    taken    by   the   Soviet 
military    authorities    to    protect    Mr.    Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  his  belongings."" 

On  Aug.  18.  1947,  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 


Andrei  VLshlnsky  stated  In  replv  to  Swedish 
inquiries  that  Wallenberg  was  "not  known  In 
the  Soviet  Union"  and  was  assumed  to  have 
died  during  the  fighting  in  Budapest. 

On  Feb  6.  1957.  after  several  released  Soviet 
prisoners  claimed  to  have  had  encounters 
with  Wallenberg'.  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Andrei  Gromyko  said  that  a  search  of  the 
archU-es  of  Lubyanka  prison  had  turned  up 
a  report  dated  July  17.  1947.  stating  that 
a  prisoner,  known  as  "Walenberg"  had  died 
in  his  cell  the  previous  night  of  a  heart 
attack.  Tlie  Swedish  Government  was  never 
shown  a  copy  of  this  report,  nor  did  it  ever 
receive  an  explanation  of  why  "Walenberg" 
had  been  imprisoned  in  the  first  place. 

Nevertheless,  reports  kept  coming  in  that 
Wallenberg  was  still  alive.  On  a  visit  to 
Moscow  m  January  1961.  Nanna  Svartz.  an 
eminent  Swedish  professor  of  medicine,  dis- 
cussed the  Wallenberg  case  with  a  Russian 
colleague  Dr.  A.  L.  Myasnlkov.  He  said  that 
Wallenberg  was  In  a  mental  hospital  On  the 
basis  of  this  Information.  Swedish  Prime 
Minister  Tage  Erlander  requested  permission 
from  Soviet  leader.  Nlkita  Khrushchev,  to 
send  a  Swedish  doctor  to  Moscow  to  bring 
Wallenberg  home.  Khrushchev  angrily  re- 
torted that  they  knew  nothing  about  Wallen- 
berg In  the  Soviet  Union.  Myasnlkov  later  said 
that  Dr.  Svartz  had  misunderstood  him.  Dr 
Svartz  saw  Myasnlkov  three  limes  before  his 
death,  but  she  could  nev^r  persuade  him  to 
retract  his  denial.  She  plans  to  attend  the 
Stockholm  hearing. 

Aleksandr  I.  Solzhenltsyn's  contribution  to 
the  Wallenberg  story  is  perplexing  In  "The 
Gulag  Archipelago,"  he  describes  an  encoun- 
ter in  prison  with  a  Swede  known  as  Erik 
Arvid  Andersen,  who  said  his  father  was  s 
billionaire  ( Solzhenitsyn  expresses  skepti- 
cism) and  who  had  been  sentenced  for  a 
long  term  However,  the  encounter  sup- 
posedely  took  place  in  the  early  1950s  and 
Andersen's  personal  history  is  nothing  like 
Wallenbergs,  aside  from  the  family  wealth. 
When  Solzhenitsyn  came  out  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  discussed  the  case  with  Swedish 
authorities  and  visited  Wallenberg's  mother. 
According  to  Wallenbergs  half-sister,  Nina 
Lagregren,  he  encouraged  the  family  to  per- 
sist in  their  efforts  to  locate  and  free  Wal- 
lenberg. 

It  was.  in  fact,  Wallenberg"s  mother.  Maj. 
who  remained  until  her  death  last  year  the 
strongest  force  behind  the  Wallenberg  move- 
ment, and  who  never  believed  that  he  could 
be  dead.  She  kept  the  family  thinking  of  him 
constantly,  never  celebrating  a  family  occa- 
sion without  remarking.  '"If  only  Raoxil 
could  be  with  us."  In  1970.  she  appealed 
to  the  American  State  Department  to  make 
an  inquiry.  The  matter  was  researched  and 
a  report  written,  awaiting  Secretary  Henry 
Kissinger's  signature  The  report  was  never 
signed,  as  a  Swedish  Journalist  discovered 
last  year.  Mr.  Kissinger's  office  was  queried 
about  this  some  months  ago.  Several  weelts 
later,  the  reply  came  back:   "No  comment." 

The  Isist  report  that  Wallenberg  was  seen 
in  Russia  came  two  years  ago  from  Jan  Kap- 
lan, a  Russian  Jew  who  had  been  in  prison 
for  30  years  but  was  in  good  condition  When 
Kaplan's  account  (in  a  letter  to  his  daughter 
in  Israel)  became  public,  Kaplan  was  re- 
arrested in  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  since 
disappeared.  Kaplan's  story  is  one  of  some 
15  accounts  of  sightings  of  Wallenberg  over 
the  years. 

The  recently  released  Foreign  Ministry 
papers  show  that  the  Swedes  evaded  many 
opportunities  and  endured  countless  rude 
rebuffs  when  they  did  press  They  even  failed 
to  try  to  obtain  released  Soviet  prisoners  who 
had  reported  seeing  Wallenberg  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  papers  also  show  that.  In  April  1945, 
Averell  Harriman  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador in  Moscow,  and  Secretary  of  State 
Edward    R.    Stettinlus    Jr.    offered    Staffan 
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Soderblom,  the  Swedish  Ambassador  In  Mos- 
cow, help  in  the  Wallenberg  matter  The 
American  Government  felt  a  responsibility 
since  Wallenberg  had  been  sent  to  Budanest 


should  have  been  willing  to  risk  his  life  to 
save  people  who  were  so  remote  from  his 
milieu.  His  one  Jewish  ancestor  (who  had 
converted    t.n   fThrlstiftnlt v    In    thp    IBth    ren- 
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Raoul's  younger  sister.  Nina,  says  he  hated 
working  at  the  family  bank.  He  was  "full  of 
life  and  fun  and  said  he  couldn't  bear  sitting 
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couldn't  believe  that  Wallenberg's  only  pur- 
pose in  coming  to  Budapest  was  to  save 
lives — and  Jewish  lives  at  that. 


Congress,  worked  on  Wallenberg's  staff.  Mrs. 
Lantos,  then  a  child  of  12  in  Budapest,  and 
her  mother  had  Port.upiieRp  nftnpr*i  nnri  man- 


nam — and  no  one  in  this  distinguished 
House  has  worked  harder  on  demanding 
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Soderblom,  the  Swedlstt  Ambassador  In  Mos- 
cow, help  In  the  Wallenberg  matter  The 
American  Oovemment  felt  a  responsibility 
since  Wallenberg  had  been  sent  to  Budapest 
at  the  request  of  its  War  Refugee  Board. 
However.  Soderblom  refused  the  offer,  say- 
ing the  Rviasi&ns  were  doing  everything  possi- 
ble. 

About  a  year  later.  Ambassador  Soderblom 
had  a  private  audience  with  Stalin.  As  the 
Swedish  press  noted  recently.  Sdderblom  ap- 
peared more  eager  to  impress  the  Foreign 
Ministry  and  appease  Stalin  than  to  resolve 
the  Wallenberg  case.  In  his  report.  Soder- 
blom noted  that  although  Stalin  does  not 
normally  talk  to  ambassadors,  he  received 
him  cordially  and  listened  sympathetically. 
Soderblom  said  that  he  told  Stalin,  "I  per- 
sonally believe  that  Wallenberg  was  the  vic- 
tim of  an  accident  or  robbers  in  Budapest." 
He  did  not  offer,  by  way  of  exchange,  to  take 
up  with  his  Government  any  matter  of  in- 
terest to  Stalin.  He  thus,  as  was  not  lost 
on  the  Swedish  press,  offered  Stalin  an  easy 
out;  as  Soderblom  noted  in  his  report,  Stalin 
wrote  Wallenberg's  name  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  promised  to  look  into  it.  And  that  was 
that. 

Sweden's  former  Prime  Minister  Tage  Er- 
lander,  in  a  recent  television  Interview,  said 
the  conversation  was  ill-advised  because  it 
tied  the  hands  of  lesser  Soviet  officials  who 
might  fear  to  act  on  a  matter  in  which  Stalin 
had  shown  interest. 

In  1949.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson. 
responding  to  an  appeal  from  Wallenberg's 
half-brother,  again  offered  American  sup- 
port. Again  the  offer  was  refused — by  a  new 
Swedish  Ambassador  in  Moscow.  Rolf  Sohl- 
man.  who  reported  home.  "We  cannot  drive 
tandem  with  the  Americans." 

The  Swiss  behaved  differently  when  one 
of  their  diplomats  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
at  about  the  same  time  that  Wallenberg 
disappeared.  Getting  no  response  to  their 
queries,  the  Swiss  took  into  custody  two 
Russians,  known  to  be  spies.  Adding  six 
other  Russian  defectors,  the  Swiss  made  an 
exchange  for  their  diplomat. 

During  the  early  l950's.  the  Russians  hint- 
ed to  the  Swedes  that  an  exchange  of  in- 
dividuals was  possible.  A  Swedish  charge 
d'affaires.  Ulf  Brack-Hoist,  reported  that  he 
had  Inquired  about  Wallenberg  and  got  the 
response  that  the  Rasslans  were  Interested 
In  certain  people  In  Sweden  Now  the  Swedes 
had  an  opportunity  to  reply  and  request 
Wallenberg  In  exchange.  However.  Swedish 
Foreign  Minister  Bo  Osten  Unden  felt  It 
expedient  simply  to  turn  over  all  the  people 
the  Russians  asked  for.  except  five  who  were 
seriously  111.  asking  nothing  In  return 

Even  Dag  Hanunarskjold.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Nations,  rejected  an  op- 
portunity to  plead  Wallenbergs  case,  as  weis 
revealed  four  years  aeo  In  the  memoirs  of 
Carl-Predrik  Palmstlerna.  who  served  as  per- 
sonal secretary  to  King  Gustav  Adolf. 
Promoted  bv  the  Wallenberg  Committee. 
Palmstlerna  tried  to  persuade  the  King  to 
ask  Hammarskjold  to  take  up  the  Wallen- 
berg case.  The  Klne  threw  It  back  In  Palm- 
stlema's  lap  and  told  him  to  ask  Hammar- 
skjold himself  Palmstlerna  reached  Ham- 
marskjold by  phone 

"He  answered  In  a  stream  of  crystal - 
clear  phrases  that  the  fact  that  he  himself 
was  a  Swede  made  it  doubly  difficult  for 
him  to  put  the  case  of  a  comnatrlot  to  the 
to  t^e  Rii!»slans."  wrote  Palm<!tlerna. 

Palmstlerna  attributes  Hammarsklolds 
attl'inie  to  "that  damned  Foreign  Ministry 
solrlt.'"  that  always  reeards  the  issue  as  If 
It  were  a  matter  of  'declarlne  war  on  Rus- 
sia for  the  sake  of  Wallenbere " 

TTie  Wallenbere  case  is  one  of  the  most 
baffltne  and  c/>mDieT  to  have  rome  out  of  the 
aft«nnath  of  World  War  n.  What  manv  find 
even  more  bamm?  is  how  a  voung  man  bom 
into    extraordinary    comfort    and    security 


should  have  been  wUling  to  risk  his  life  to 
save  people  who  were  so  remote  from  his 
milieu.  His  one  Jewish  ancestor  (who  had 
converted  to  Christianity  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury) doesn't  begin  to  explain  his  motiva- 
tion. The  factco's  that  shaped  his  humane 
heroism  are  not  easily  accessible.  Nothing 
that  he  did  up  to  the  point  at  which  he  went 
to  Budapest  indicated  the  intensity  of  his 
compassion. 

Early  in  life.  Raoul  Wallenberg  had  shown 
enormous  intellectual  curiosity  As  a  boy.  he 
was  an  omnivorous  reader  and  his  education 
was  supervised  closely  by  his  grandfather. 
(His  father,  a  Naval  lieutenant,  died  of  can- 
cer at  the  age  of  23.  three  months  before 
Raoul  was  born  on  Aug.  4.  1912.)  His  grand- 
father. Gustav.  who  served  as  Sweden's  Min- 
ister to  Japan  and  Turkey,  wanted  Raoul  to 
have  a  good  command  of  several  languages 
and  saw  to  It  that  the  young  man  spent 
vacations  In  England,  France  and  Germany, 
among  other  places. 

Wallenberg  family  members  not  only 
founded  Sweden's  Enskllda  Bank,  but  distin- 
guished themselves  as  bishops  and  diplo- 
mats. Raoul's  grand-uncle  was  Swedish  For- 
eign Minister  during  World  War  I;  another 
grand-uncle  had  been  Swedish  Minister  to 
the  United  States. 

In  1918.  when  Raoul  was  6,  his  mother 
married  Fredrlk  von  Dardel.  director  of 
Sweden's  Karollnska  Hosnltal.  The  von  Dar- 
dels  had  two  children.  Guy,  now  a  promi- 
nent nuclear  physicist  and  a  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  Stanford  Lineal  Accelerator  Cen- 
ter, and  Nina,  who  Is  married  to  Ounnar 
Lagergren.  an  administrator  of  the  Swedish 
royal  court  and  the  court's  representative  on 
legal  issues  affecting  the  crown. 

The  Wallenbergs  had  a  family  tradition  of 
studying  in  the  United  States  and  Raoul 
studied  architecture  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  graduating  In  1935. 

John  Paul  Slusser.  who  was  Wallenberg's 
art  teacher  at  Michigan,  now  retired,  recalls 
him  as  a  brilliant  student  with  considerable 
artistic  talent.  Slusser  once  told  Wallenberg 
he  ought  to  be  a  painter,  but  the  reply  was. 
"No.  we're  all  bankers  In  my  family."  Wal- 
lenberg went  on  to  explain  that  It  was 
family  tradition  to  study  or  work  In  other 
Jobs  before  members  settled  into  the  family 
business.  TTius,  Wallenberg's  grandfather 
had  been  a  stoker  In  a  Pittsburgh  steel  mill. 

A  Michigan  classmate  of  Wallenberg's.  Sol 
King,  now  a  retired  architect  In  West  Palm 
Beach.  Fla..  recalls  him  as  warm,  friendly, 
not  In  the  least  snobbish,  with  an  American- 
ized predilection  for  hot  dogs  and  sneakers 
"We  were  both."  King  says.  "very,  very  seri- 
ous about  our  work  and  exchanged  notes  or 
information."  Wallenberg  won  the  top  archi- 
tectural award  in  his  class,  a  medal  given  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects.  In 
1972.  when  King  learned  what  Wallenberg 
had  done  In  Budapest  and  how  he  had  dls- 
app)eared,  he  financed  a  series  of  annual  lec- 
tures In  Wallenberg's  name  at  the  school  of 
architecture  they  had  attended. 

In  1935.  after  Wallenberg  snent  a  summer 
of  travel  In  Mexico,  his  grandfather  sent  him 
to  work  for  a  business  firm  In  South  Africa 
for  a  year,  then  to  work  In  a  Dutch  bank  in 
Haifa  for  a  year,  where  he  met  German  ref- 
ugees and  became  sensitized  to  the  Jewish 
problem. 

His  state  of  mind  on  returning  home  may 
be  deduced  from  this  recollection  of  the 
actress  Vlveca  Llndfors.  who  remembers 
dancing  with  him  in  Stockholm  In  1937. 
when  she  was  16  and  Wallenberg  25. 

"He  took  me  up  to  his  grandfather's  office 
and  I  thought  he  wanted  to  seduce  me,"  she 
says  "Instead  he  started  telling  me.  almost 
In  whispers,  what  was  haopenlng  to  the  Jews 
in  Germany  I  was  such  a  dumb  girl !  T  Just 
didn't  understand  It  and  didn't  believe  It.  I 
thought  he  was  trying  to  win  my  sympathy 
or  something." 


Raoul's  younger  sister.  Nina,  says  he  hated 
working  at  the  family  bank.  He  was  "full  of 
life  and  fun  and  said  he  couldn't  bear  sitting 
at  a  desk  all  day,  saying  'no'  to  people.  He 
hated  boundaries,  loved  travel  and  the  sea. 
He  was  an  anti-snob — loved  reading  and 
Chaplin  and  the  Marx  Brothers." 

Raoul  hoped  that  through  the  family  busi- 
ness he  could  get  a  Job  that  used  his  archi- 
tectural training.  Instead  Raoul  became  in- 
volved in  an  export  business  with  a  Hun- 
garian Jew.  Koloman  Lauer,  who  since  the 
outbreak  of  war  could  no  longer  travel  be- 
tween Budapest  and  Sweden.  Wallenberg 
traveled  for  him.  getting  to  know  Budapest 
and  its  people. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Allies  could 
no  longer  Ignore  the  Irrefutable  evidence  of 
Auschwitz.  There  were  a  number  of  last- 
minute  plans  to  rescue  the  remaining  Jews 
of  Europe.  The  idea  of  bombing  the  railroad 
lines  that  led  to  Auschwitz  and  the  cre- 
matories was  rejected  because,  according  to 
the  Allies,  military  resources  could  better  be 
employed  elsewhere.  Exploring  another  route. 
Herschel  Johnson.  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Sweden,  and  Iver  Olsen,  director  of  the 
War  Refugee  Board  in  Sweden,  asked  the 
neutral  Swedes  if  they  would  send  someone 
on  a  rescue  mission. 

The  Swedes  agreed  and  Wallenberg  was 
selected  because  he  spoke  German  like  a 
German  and  knew  Budapest  well.  He  had 
no  diplomatic  training,  but  he  had  a  broad 
education  In  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Wallenberg  was  told  that  whatever  money 
he  needed  would  be  made  available  At  first, 
he  planned  to  go  In  August.  However,  when 
he  read  Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  reports  of 
the  deportation  trains  and  other  horrors,  he 
decided  to  leave  at  once.  According  to  Nina 
Lagergren,  he  asked  his  superiors  in  the  For- 
eign Ministry  for  carte  blanche  to  use  what- 
ever methods  he  found  necessary. 

When  he  arrived  in  Budapest,  he  was  an 
unprepossessing  man  Despite  his  slightly 
balding  head,  he  looked  too  young  and  sensi- 
tive for  the  nightmarish  Job  ahead  Wallen- 
berg's methods  immediately  disturbed  his 
colleagues.  Lars  Berg,  who  was  also  at  the 
Swedish  legation  in  Budapest,  recalled  re- 
cently that  he  and  his  colleague  Per  Anger 
did  a  lot  of  arguing  with  Wallenberg. 

"You  see,  we  each  had  our  own  people  to 
take  care  of,"  Berg  explained.  "Sweden  was 
neutral  so  it  was  up  to  us  to  represent  the 
interests  of  citizens  of  other  countries  who 
were  In  Hungary  at  the  time.  Anger  had  the 
United  States,  Britain,  France.  I  had  the 
others,  China,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Denmark  and  a  thousand  captured 
Russian  soldiers." 

The  legation  had  already  given  out  several 
hundred  protective  passes  to  Budapest  Jews 
who  had  some  sort  of  business  or  family  con- 
nection with  Sweden.  When  Wallenberg 
came,  he  was  ready  to  give  them  otit  to  any- 
one who  asked. 

"We  were  afraid  there  would  be  an  in- 
flation of  the  passes,  they  would  no  longer 
mean  anything."  said  Berg.  "We  used  to  sit 
and  argue  about  this,  but  Wallenberg  always 
got  his  way  because  he  was  extremely  per- 
sistent and  said  It  was  a  matter  of  saving 
lives." 

Wallenberg  kept  in  touch  with  the  Vatican 
and  the  neutrals — Switzerland.  Spain  and 
Portugal — each  of  which  had  Its  own  area  in 
Budapest  virlth  protected  Jews.  He  also  main- 
tained contact  with  the  Budapest  police  and 
the  Nazis.  These  connections  may  have  rung 
alarm  bells  for  the  Russians. 

The  Swedish  diplomat  Berg  remembered 
that  when  the  Russians  came,  he  was 
brought  to  the  Soviet  secret  police  for  In- 
tensive auestlonlne — a  eood  part  about  Wal- 
lenberg. Thev  asked  him  whether  It  wasn't 
a  fact  that  Wallenberg  belonged  to  a  great 
capitalist  family  and  Berg  had  to  say  yes. 
He  still  feels  today  that  the  Russians  simply 
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couldn't  believe  that  Wallenberg's  only  ptir- 
pose  In  coming  to  Budapest  was  to  save 
lives — and  Jewish  lives  at  that. 

Another  reason  for  the  Russians'  sus- 
picions was  suggested  by  Wallenberg's  step- 
father. Fredrlk  von  Dardel,  in  a  book  pub- 
lished In  1970.  "Pacts  Around  a  Pate."  Wal- 
lenberg, at  heart  an  architect  and  city  plan- 
ner, had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  Budapest.  He  wanted  to  use  the 
people  he  had  worked  with  through  the  war 
to  set  up  a  relief  and  rehabilitation  organi- 
zation. He  Itemized  the  things  that  had  to 
be  done:  searching  for  lost  families,  caring 
for  orphans  and  war  victims,  fighting  epi- 
demics, distributing  food,  restoring  Jewish 
property  and  business  (how  this  must  have 
irked  the  Russians),  repatriation  and  emi- 
gration, restoring  cultural  values,  construct- 
ing business  and  industry.  He  had  more  than 
likely  spoken  about  this  plan  during  his 
own  interrogation.  It  was  why  he  wanted  to 
get  to  Debrecen:  to  get  the  Russians'  ap- 
proval to  begin. 

Despite  his  astuteness.  Wallenberg  may 
not  have  Imagined  at  that  time  that  the  Rus- 
sians had  their  own  plans  for  the  area  and 
would  take  a  dim  view  of  the  plan  of  a 
member  of  a  famous  capitalist  family. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  It  would  be  Im- 
possible for  a  person  to  survive  35  years  of 
Soviet  Imprisonment  and  still  be  stifflclently 
Intact  physically  and  psychologically  and 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  be  embarrassed  to 
release  him.  However,  others  point  out  that 
there  have  been  cases  of  pe<^le  who  have 
come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  after  many 
years  In  reasonable  health.  The  Free  Wallen- 
berg Committee  hopes  to  bring  to  the  Stock- 
holm meeting  a  Spaniard  who  was  released 
by  the  Soviets  last  year  after  35  years. 

Dr  Boris  Zoubok.  a  Russian  emigre  psychi- 
atrist now  associated  with  Columbia  Presby- 
terian Hospital,  has  seen  a  number  of  pris- 
oners come  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  after 
prolonged  terms  physically  and  mentally  In- 
tact. He  believes  that  a  man  with  Wallen- 
berg's resources  might  well  be  used  In  some 
distant  labor  camp  to  perform  work  that  Is 
badly  needed,  such  as  tutoring  the  children 
of  prl.son  personnel. 

Because  of  the  obscurltv  surrounding  the 
case,  it  has  been  difficult  for  Jews  to  honor 
Wallenberg  appropriately.  The  Hungarian 
Jews,  suffering  extreme  losses  and  not  know- 
ing the  details  of  the  case,  accepted  the  idea 
that  Wallenberg  had  been  killed  In  the  street 
fighting.  The  Budapest  Jews  attempted  to 
put  up  a  monument  to  Wallenberg  in  1948 
but  It  was  spirited  away  by  the  Russian - 
dominated  Government  the  night  before  the 
dedication  was  supposed  to  take  place. 

In  Israel  at  the  Holocaust  memorial  Yad 
vashem.  trees  are  planted  honoring  "right- 
eous gentiles."  those  who  risked  their  own 
lives  to  save  Jews.  However.  Mrs  von  Dardel 
didnt  want  such  a  memorial  because  she 
felt  It  made  her  son  seem  to  be  dead  In 
fact,  many  of  those  honored  in  this  way  are 

living.  J    «"■<; 

h,.^^*^7!.*'"'.'^^-  ''°"  °*'"''^'  ^n'l  lier  hus- 
band died  within  two  days  of  each  other  at 
the  ages  of  87  and  93  Nina  Lagergren  and 
Guy  von  Dardel  promised  their  parents  they 

r^nll"*''''''  °"  ^^^  ^■"'■'^  °^  fighting  for  Raoul 
and  they  accented  the  tree  planted  In  Raoul's 
name  on  the  "Street  of  the  Righteous  Gen - 
.1  .  J?  addition,  Hungarian  Jews  now  llv- 
r£.  .  ^"^''^i  Dlanted  a  woodland  of  10,000 
trees  m  a  special  area  behind  the  memorial 

H.3Zi"*,  ^*  ^°^^  personal  memorials  m  In- 

^S  ;  ''*'°  ^°'  ^""*'  y«*^«  has  cam- 
actrv/on  w'n"'l'^'"""=^"  ^''^^  ^  become 
durtng  thY*  H  "'^'■•^■^  '"'*^»"'  says  that  even 
w«  dead  Vn^'^K'"^*''^'   "'^^   ^'^''^'ed    he 

processor  and  «."''•  '^°'"'  ""^  «=onomlcs 
proiessor,   and    at   present   a  candidate   for 
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Congress,  worked  on  Wallenberg's  staff.  Mrs. 
Lantoe.  then  a  child  of  12  in  Budapest,  and 
her  mother  had  Portuguese  papers  and  man  - 
aged  to  get  out  of  the  country  with  them, 
but  she  feels  they  both  owe  their  lives  to 
Wallenberg.  Mrs.  Lantos's  father  was  one  of 
many  who  were  dragged  out  of  a  "safe" 
house  and  killed  on  the  street  by  Hungarian 
Nazis. 

"For  many  years  I've  lectured  on  the  Holo- 
caust." she  reports,  "and  I've  always  talked 
about  Wallenberg.  He  not  only  saved  our 
lives,  but  our  belief  in  mankind  and  the 
p)ower  of  good." 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
California. 

Mr.  DORNAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored to  ask  the  Speaker  if  he  would 
please  withdraw  my  special  order  to- 
night so  that  I  could  join  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  in 
his  special  order  because  I.  too.  was  going 
to  ask  that  the  Record  include  in  its 
entirety  the  New  York  Times  magazine 
article  of  March  30.  1980.  on  the  heroic 
Mr.  Wallenberg.  This  way  we  save  our 
beleaguered  taxpayers  a  few  dollars  and 
I  would  like  to  make  my  remarks  now 
in  joining  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Oilman  1 . 

Let  me  first  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  work 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  my- 
self, and  others  in  this  House  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  totally  com- 
mitted to  human  rights,  our  work  will 
be  cut  out  for  us  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

I  found  the  words  of  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  most  moving  and  elo- 
quent tonight  when  he  referred  to  the 
slaughter  of  elected  officials  in  Liberia, 
all  of  them  with  very  American  names 
because  their  heritage  had  been  stolen 
when  they  came  here  as  slaves  and  they 
took  our  names.  It  seems  in  a  way  futile 
to  scream  out  for  one  man  like  Raoul 
Wallenberg  that  if  ever  there  was  a  case 
where  the  entire  free  world,  particularly 
the  leading  Nation  in  the  free  world, 
should  focus  in  on  one  human  being! 
this  man's  case  by  itself,  in  microcosm  is 
an  atrocity  in  every  definition  of  that 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  planned  tonight  to 
open  my  remarks  with  Alexander  Sol- 
zhenitsyn's  speech  to  the  AT'L-CIO  on 
June  30  of  1975.  so  I  would  like  to  add 
this,  if  I  could,  my  distinguished   col- 
league, to  the  special  order  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 
D  1850 
These  are  Solzhenitsyn's  words: 
A   part   of   your   returned   POWs   told    you 
that   they   were   tortured.    This   means   that 
those  who  have  remained  were  tortured  even 
more,  but  did  not  yield  an  inch.  These  are 
your  best  people.  These  are  your  first  heroes 
who.  in  solitary  combat,  have  stood  the  test 
And  today,  unfortunately  they  cannot  take 
courage  from  our  applause.  They  cant  hear 
It  from  their  solitary  cells  where  thev  mav 
either  die  or  sit  30  years,  like  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, the  Swedish  diplomat  who  was  seized 
m  1945  In  the  Soviet  Union.  He  has  been  Im- 
prisoned for  30  years  and  they  will  not  yield 
him  up. 

Mr.  Solzhenitsyn's  link  between  the 
fate  of  our  American  POWs  in  Viet- 


nam— and  no  one  in  this  distinguished 
House  has  worked  harder  on  demanding 
a  merciful  accounting  of  the  men  than 
the  gentleman  who  now  appears  in  the 
well — it  now  appears  that  they  might 
be  alive,  at  least  up  through  last  year, 
but  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  be- 
comes especially  appropriate  because  if 
he  has  survived  into  a  fourth  decade, 
God  forbid,  that  Americans  captured  in 
Vietnam  14  years  ago  would  have  to  look 
toward  double  their  miserable  fate  vis- 
a-vis the  survival  of  Wallenberg. 

This  young  Swedish  diplomat  dis- 
played immense  courage  in  the  face  of 
ferocious  Nazi  power.  He  rescued  thou- 
sands of  Jews  from  the  mortal  clutches 
of  the  Order  of  the  Death's  Head,  the 
SS,  under  the  command  of  no  one  less 
than  the  infamous  Adolph  Eichmann. 

And  yet,  on  January  17.  1945.  Wallen- 
berg was  taken  away  by  the  agents  of 
Joseph  Stalin.  It  is  an  ironic  twist  of 
fate  that  the  man  who  defied  the  Nazis 
was  finally  undone  by  the  Communists, 
.^pawned  by  a  man  who  probably  cele- 
brates his  110th  birthday  in  the  pits  of 
hell.  Vladimir  Lenin.  Today  is  Lenin's 
birthday. 

Since  that  year  of  1945  the  standard 
Soviet  response,  as  the  gentleman  so 
carefully  points  out,  has  been  a  series 
of  contradictory  explanations — what 
can  we  call  them  except  lies — about  the 
fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  First,  they 
took  him  into  protective  custody.  Then, 
he  was  killed  by  Oermans  in  the  fighting 
in  the  streets  of  Budapest.  After  that,  he 
died  of  a  "heart  attack"  in  the  infamous 
Lubianka  Prison  in  1947.  And  now,  any 
of  us  who  have  traveled  to  Israel,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  and  as  I 
have,  all  we  have  to  do  is  look  to  Abra- 
ham Kalinski,  and  he  will  tell  stories 
that  will  grow  more  in  each  passing 
month.  He  is  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
Jews  to  get  out  from  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Now  comes  a  call,  that  of  Mr. 
Kaplan,  who  after  being  for  years  in 
psychiatric  hospitals  calls  his  daughter. 
I  have  watched  Russians  making  these 
phone  calls,  and  through  sheer  dumb 
luck  getting  calls  out  of  their  country  as 
they  sit  in  the  main  phone  station  on  the 
main  prospeckt  running  to  Red  Square. 
He  tells  his  daughter  about  a  Swedish 
man  he  met  in  prison  surviving  for  30 
}  ears,  and  he  was  telling  his  daughter 
this  by  way  of  saying.  "Don't  worry  about 
my  health.  Here  is  a  man  who  looked 
pretty  good  after  30  years." 

We  know  that  had  to  be  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  submit  the  rest 
of  my  remarks,  and  ask  that  every  city 
in  the  United  States  follow  the  lead  of 
the  mayor  of  San  Francisco  when  that 
fine  lady  declared  an  entire  week  in  that 
city  in  honor  of  this  man,  who  as  surely 
as  Ood  created  this  universe,  is  sitting 
there  rotting  now  in  his  33d  year  of 
Oulag  captivity.  If  there  is  any  specific 
name  we  want  to  have  on  a  bracelet, 
emblazoned  on  a  necklace,  write  on  walls 
somewhere,  it  has  got  to  be  the  name  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1  thank  my  friend  from 
New  York  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
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thank  my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  for  his  pointed  remarks,  for 
being  such  a  consistent  fighter  for  hu- 
man rights,  whether  they  be  in  Vietnam, 
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Wor!d  Indignation  denies  these  regimes  the 
use  of  torture,  or  arbitrary  and  prolonged  de- 
tention or  horrendous  inhuman  prison  con- 
ditions as  a  means  of  intimidation  and  con- 
trol;    then     some     other     instrument — dls- 


BoNKER.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations,  for 
raising  the  Wallenberg  case  in  the  sub- 
committee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
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berg  nearly  singlehandedly  disbursed 
Swedish  passports  to  20,000  Jews  and 
protected  13.000  more  in  safe  houses  fly- 
ing the  Swedish  flag. 


tal  in  allowing  30,000  Jews  to  escape  the 
Nazi  death  camps  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  whose  whereabouts  have 
been  in  question  ever  since. 


fate  of  our  countryman.  Mr.  Raoul  WaUen- 
berg. 

The   Swedish   Government   has   never  ac- 
cepted as  final  the  Soviet  statement  that  Mr 
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thank  my  colleague  from  Csdlfomla  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  for  his  pointed  remarks,  for 
being  such  a  consistent  fighter  for  hu- 
man rights,  whether  they  be  in  Vietnam, 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Argentina,  or 
throughout  the  world.  I  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  maintain  his  concern 
lor  these  important  thoughts  and  im- 
portant ideas  that  our  Nation  stands  so 
firmly  for. 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
our  colleagues,  the  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DoRNAN)  and  New  York  <Mr 
GiLicAN).  for  undertaking  the  cause  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  m  order  that  Con- 
gress, the  American  public,  and  con- 
cerned persons  worldwide  may  continue 
to  search  for  truth  about  his  :trange 
disappearance  in  Budapest  35  years  ago. 
A  hero  of  World  War  II.  this  Swedish 
diplomat  is  credited  with  saving  at  least 
30,000  Hungarian  Jews  from  Hitler's 
death  camps.  When  he  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared early  m  1945,  the  Soviets  first 
blamed  the  Germans  for  killing  him, 
then  said  that  Wallenberg  died  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Moscow's  Ljubljanka  Prison  in 
1947  at  age  34.  Soviet  officials  still  cling 
to  their  story  even  though  some  former 
Soviet  inmates  of  the  Gulag  Archip»^l:iBO 
confirm  that  the  saw  him  as  recently  as 
1975.  Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  and  Simon 
Wiessenthal  are  among  others  who  be- 
lieve that  Wallenberg  may  still  be  alive 
and  imprisoned  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
It  is  fitting  that  the  United  States 
should  join  private  groups  and  Govern- 
ments of  Sweden,  Israel,  and  Great 
Britain  in  their  determination  to  press 
the  Soviets  for  information  about  Wal- 
lenberg. A  University  of  Michigan  grad- 
uate. Wallenberg,  it  is  said,  undertook 
this  comp£issionate  and  dangerous  mis- 
sion in  Hungary  at  the  request  of  the 
American  Ambassador  In  Stockholm. 

Israel  has  honored  Wallenberg  with 
the  title  of  "righteous  gantile."  which  is 
bestowed  upon  persons  who  helped  .Jews 
escape  Nazi  terror.  Wallenoerg'.s  mother, 
Maj  von  Dardel,  fought  throughout  her 
life  for  the  right  to  learn  about  her  son's 
fate.  Let  us  now  join  his  half-!^ister  Nina 
Lagergren  and  half  brother  Guy  von 
Dardel  who  continue  their  vigil  to  learn 
"what  happened  to  the  man  who  went 
on  a  mission  of  humanity."* 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
ternational Organizations  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  I  chair,  recently  held  several  hear- 
ings on  the  phenomenon  of  disappear- 
ances, as  a  violation  of  human  rights.  We 
received  excellent  and  detailed  testimony 
from  nongovenmiental  organizations 
concerning  the  scope  and  history  of  the 
"disappeared."  We  also  heard  dramatic 
and  tragic  testimony  from  individuals 
with  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
appearance phenomenon. 

What  emerges  from  the  reports  pre- 
sented to  us  is  a  shocking  picture  of  the 
violation  of  human  rights  on  an  unprec- 
edented scale.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
numerous  regimes  in  our  contemporary 
world  must  rely  on  repression  to  continue 
their  existence.  In  testifying  before  our 
committee  one  of  the  witnesses,  William 
Wipfler,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  said — 


Wor!d  Indignation  denies  these  regimes  the 
use  of  torture,  or  arbitrary  and  prolonged  de- 
tention or  horrendous  Inhuman  prison  con- 
ditions as  a  means  of  Intimidation  and  con- 
trol: then  some  other  Instrument — dis- 
appearances— will  be  developed. 

It  does  not  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world  these  violations  occur.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  disappearances  has  victi- 
mized many  thousands  of  persons  and 
thousands  more  of  their  families.  It  is 
widespread  and  occurs  in  all  too  many 
countries.  People  are  simply  picked  up. 
some  to  return  as  corpses,  minus  their 
heads  and  hands  to  prevent  identifica- 
tion. A  few  are  released  and  warned  not 
to  speak,  but  most  are  subject  to  brutal 
conditions  in  secret  camps.  And  as  it 
continues  to  go  on  whether  in  Soviet- 
dominated  areas  or  Argentina,  the  result 
is  always  the  same — people  are  made  to 
disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  earliest  example  of 
disappearances  to  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  subcommittee  is  the  case 
of  a  Swedish  diplomat,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, who  went  to  Budapest  in  1944  after 
the  Nazis  began  deporting  Hungary's 
700,000  Jews  to  extermination  camps. 

Arriving  in  Budapest  in  July,  Wallen- 
berg worked  heroically  at  his  task  for  the 
next  7  months,  displaying  an  astonish- 
ing ingenuity  in  the  means  which  he  de- 
vised to  foil  the  Germans  and  their  Hun- 
garian supporters.  He  printed  thousands 
of  Swedish  passports  and  distributed 
them  to  Jews  as  a  prelude  to  emigration 
to  Sweden,  while  at  the  same  time  build- 
ing a  system  of  safe  houses,  that  is.  hos- 
pitals and  shelters  over  which  the  Swed- 
ish flag  fiew.  He  continuously  went  to  the 
railroad  yards,  pulling  Jews  off  the  death 
trains:  he  went  to  the  SS,  threatening 
them  and  forcing  them  to  release  their 
captives.  He  even  organized  an  under- 
cover group  of  young  Jews,  who  raided 
Nazi  prisons  and  released  Jews  held  in 
custody. 

When  the  Russians  captured  Budapest 
in  January  1945.  he  disappeared.  The  So- 
viets insist  that  he  died  in  1947.  but  over 
the  ensuing  three  decades  there  have 
been  eyewitness  reports  that  Wallenberg 
is  alive  in  a  Soviet  prison.  Where  is  Raoul 
Wallenberg?  'What  has  happened  to 
him?  Why  is  it  a  crime  to  have  saved  tens 
of  thousands  of  lives? 

The  civilized  world  deserves  an 
answer.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  never 
has  the  time  been  more  appropriate, 
and  more  pressing,  for  the  successful 
dehverance  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  from 
the  Soviet  gulag  where  he  has  possibly 
been  held  for  35  years.  The  fate  of  this 
hero  of  the  Holocaust  has  been  neglected 
far  too  long.  The  world  is  full  of  people 
who  pay  lipservice  to  the  precepts  of 
humanitarianism.  Raoul  Wallenberg  was 
not  one  of  them,  as  any  member  of  the 
Jewish  community  who  survived  World 
War  II  Budapest  will  testify. 

Due  in  large  part  to  the  efforts  of 
those  who  directly  owe  their  lives  to  the 
almost  superhuman  endeavors  of  this 
Swedish  diplomat,  the  moment  may  be 
at  hand  when  we  can  bring  about  his 
release.  I  would  also  like  to  express  m>' 
appreciation     to     my     colleague,     Don 


BoNKER.  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Organizations,  for 
raising  the  Wallenberg  case  in  the  sub- 
committee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Despite  evidence  from  current  head- 
lines which  lead  us  to  beheve  the  con- 
trary, diplomacy  is  a  profession  which 
demands  respect  from  the  world  com- 
munity. In  his  brief  but  spectacular  ca- 
reer, Raoul  Wallenberg  elevated  the 
practice  of  diplomacy  to  its  highest 
plane. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  can  no  longer 
deny  the  existence  of  Raoul  Wallenberg 
and  we  should  no  longer  pay  lipservice 
to  his  deeds,  all  of  us  should  now  band 
together  to  try  to  save  the  life  of  one 
who  himself  saved  thousands.* 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  one- 
man,  joint  Swedish-American  mission  to 
Nazi  Europe  during  World  War  II,  Raoul 
Wallenberg  singlehandedly  saved  the 
lives  of  over  20,000  Hungarian  Jews.  This 
selfless  Swedish  diplomat  dared  to  chal- 
lenge Adolf  Eichmann's  genocide  ma- 
chinery, and  even  suffered  attempts  on 
his  own  life,  in  his  efforts  to  offer  Swed- 
ish passports  to  condemned  Jews,  Hun- 
garian Jewry's  only  road  to  freedom  and 
survival. 

After  distributing  and  exhausting  a 
supply  of  20,000  such  passports,  Wal- 
lenberg brought  food  and  medicine  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  the  countless  others 
he  hid  from  Nazi  roundups. 

His  brave  efforts  brought  him  Albert 
Einstein's  recommendation  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

In  1945,  suspicious  that  he  may  have 
been  alternately  loyal  to  the  Americans 
and  the  Nazis,  the  Soviet  occupying 
forces  kidnaped  Raoul  WallenberK. 
Since  that  time  the  Soviets  have  offered 
conflicting  statements  concerning  his 
status.  The  Russians'  ploy  to  deceive  the 
world — they  have  declared  Wallenberg 
dead — has  been  uncovered  by  eyewitness 
accounts  of  his  continuing  imprisonment 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  family  and  experts  believe  that 
after  35  years  of  imprisonment  Wallen- 
berg is  still  alive.  No  less  a  personage 
than  Aleksandr  Solzhenitsyn  has  urged 
Wallenberg's  friends  and  family  to  con- 
tinue the  search. 

Soviet  refusal  to  permit  an  examina- 
tion of  Wallenberg's  file  or  an  interna- 
tional nonpartisan  investigation  of  his 
plight  only  increases  suspicion  of  Soviet 
claims  of  innocence. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  demanding 
that  the  U  S.S.R.,  in  the  spirit  of  human 
rights  and  diplomacy,  release  Raoul 
Wallenberg  and  allow  the  free  world  its 
opportunity  to  honor  this  great  humani- 
tarian.* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  winter 
of  1944  in  Budapest.  Hungary,  a  young 
man  stood  atop  a  train  platform  and 
handed  out  Swedish  identification  pa- 
pers to  thousands  of  Jews  who  were  wait- 
ing to  be  sent  to  the  Auschwitz  and 
Burkenau  concentration  camijs. 

The  man's  name  was  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg, a  Swedish  diplomat  sent  on  a 
unique  mission  of  mercy  by  his  govern- 
ment to  try  to  save  as  many  Hungarian 
Jews  as  possible  from  the  gas  chambers. 
Over  a  span  of  only  6  months.  Wallen- 
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berg  nearly  singlehandedly  disbursed 
Swedish  pa.ssports  to  20,000  Jews  and 
protected  13.000  more  in  safe  houses  fly- 
ing the  Swedish  flag. 

Although  threatened  by  the  Nazis, 
Wallenberg  courageously  refused  to  move 
.slowly  or  quietly  in  his  work.  He  physi- 
cally pulled  men,  women,  and  children 
out  of  "death  marches"  to  Austrian  con- 
centration camps  and  defied  the  warn- 
ings of  Adolph  Eichmann  who  was  mani- 
acally determined  to  carry  out  the  "Final 
Solution"  in  Budapest  even  against  the 
orders  of  his  superiors. 

Ironically,  it  was  not  the  Nazis  that 
Wallenberg  had  to  fear,  but  the  Russians 
who  marched  into  Hungary  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  of  1944.  The  Russians  became 
.suspicious  of  Wallenberg's  motives. 
They  could  not  accept  that  a  non-Jew 
of  a  prestigious  banking  family  would 
take  such  tremendous  risks  on  behalf  of 
Hungarian  Jews  and  suspected  that  his 
ties  to  the  American  War  Refugee  Board 
went  deeper  than  a  bankrolling  of  Wal- 
enberg'.s  efforts. 

Three  weeks  after  the  Russians  took 
control  of  Budapest.  Wallenberg  was 
summoned  to  Debrecen,  where  the  Rus- 
.sian  central  command  was  located.  Wal- 
lenberg drove  to  Debrecen  along  with 
two  Russian  officers  and  was  never  seen 
again. 

On  May  2  and  3.  an  international  tri- 
bunal will  be  held  on  the  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg case  in  Stockholm.  Swedish  and 
American  representatives  will  hear  evi- 
dence on  varying  reports  that  have 
emerged  from  Russia  that  indicate  that 
Wallenberg  may  still  be  alive  and  a  pris- 
oner in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Both  the  Swedish  Wallenberg  Associ- 
ation and  the  International  Sakharov 
Commission  who  are  jointly  sponsoring 
the  tribunal  are  to  be  commended  for 
their  persistence  in  bringing  the  Wallen- 
berg case  to  the  public's  attention.  Since 
the  Soviet  union  has  been  unwilling  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  Wal- 
lenberg's case,  the  hearings  may  en- 
courage greater  cooperation  by  the  Rus- 
sians in  determining  whether  or  not  Wal- 
lenberg is  ahve  and  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

Thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews  owe 
their  lives  to  one  man,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. Without  consideration  for  his  own 
safety,  he  willingly  risked  his  owti  life 
to  bring  hope  and  the  promise  of  sal- 
vation to  people  who  believed  that  they 
were  doomed  to  the  same  fate  as  the 
400,000  Hungarian  Jews  who  had  already 
'oeen  sent  to  their  deaths. 

Wallenberg's  humanitarianism  reaf- 
firmed the  principles  of  freedom  that  the 
Nazis  debased  by  their  genocidal  pol- 
icies. His  actions  stand  as  an  example  to 
all  of  us  who  would  remain  indifferent 
to  the  suffering  of  others. 

The  Stockholm  tribunal  may  tell  us  the 
truth  about  Raoul  Wallenberg's  disap- 
pearance but,  more  importantly,  it  will 
bring  international  recognition  for  his 
remarkable  achievements.* 
*  Mr.  DRENAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  calling  attention 
to  the  plight  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  this  case  for  some 
time.  Mr.  Wallenberg  is  the  brave  and 
well-known  Swede  who  was  instrumen- 


tal in  allowing  30.000  Jews  to  escape  the 
Nazi  death  camps  during  the  Second 
World  War,  and  whose  whereabouts  have 
been  in  question  ever  since. 

Wallenberg  was  assigned  to  the  Swed- 
ish mission  in  Budapest  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  He  disappeared  in  1945 
when  the  Soviets  marched  into  Budapest. 
According  to  various  witnesses,  he  was 
attempting  to  buy  food  and  medical  sup- 
plies from  the  Russians  for  the  Jewish 
ghetto  when  he  was  seized  by  a  spy  and 
taken  away.  In  1947,  Soviet  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  Vysjinskij  explained  in 
a  memorandum  to  Swedish  authorities 
that  Wallenberg  was  not  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  that  he  must  be  regarded  as 
killed  during  the  street  fights  in  Buda- 
pest or  after  having  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Nazis.  But  prisoners  leaving  the  So- 
viet Union  have  reported  that  they  have 
seen  Wallenberg  recently,  thus  discount- 
ing the  Soviet  report. 

One  year  ago,  I  wrote  the  State  De- 
IJartment,  the  Embassy  of  Sweden,  and 
the  Embassy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  to  inquire 
about  the  Wallenberg  case.  I  ask  that  the 
response  of  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Swedish  Embassy  be  inserted  into 
the  Record  at  this  point.  Unfortunately, 
the  Soviet  Embassy  never  responded  to 
my  request  for  information. 

I  hope  that  there  will  be  some  resolu- 
tion to  the  Wallenberg  case  in  the  near 
future.  It  is  a  terrible  tragedy  that  the 
man  who  did  so  much  to  save  the  lives 
of  30,000  Jews  has  suffered  so  much  for 
his  humanitarian  actions. 

The  letter  f oj^ows : 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  13, 1979. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Deaq  Mr.  Drinan:  According  to  Depart- 
ment of  State  records.  Mr.  Wallenberg  was 
assigned  to  the  Swedish  mission  In  Budapest, 
Hungary,  during  World  War  II,  and  disap- 
peared In  Januan,-  of  1945  following  the  ar- 
rival of  Soviet  troops  In  Budapest.  In  re- 
sponse to  repeated  Inquiries  by  the  Swedish 
Government,  the  Soviet  Government  in  Feb- 
ruary 1957  stated  that  Mr  Wallenberg  had 
died  in  a  Moscow  prison  on  July  17,  1947. 
Despite  the  fact  that  ttoe  Swedish  Govern- 
ment has  officially  raised  the  Issue  of  Mr. 
Wallenberg's  fate  on  a  number  of  subsequent 
occasions,  citing  the  fact  that  several  persons 
claimed  to  have  seen  him  alive  during  the 
1950's.  the  Soviet  Government  has  provided 
no  additional  Information. 

Mr.  Wallenberg's  mother.  Mrs.  Frederick 
von  Dardel.  has  continued  to  pursue  the 
question  of  the  fate  of  her  son  with  the 
Swedish  Government  and  the  Swedish  Red 
Cross.  Since  the  Swedish  Government  and 
Red  Cross  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mr. 
Wallenberg's  case,  we  believe  they  are  In  the 
best  position  to  make  Inquiries  to  the  Soviet 
authorities  In  the  event  that  further  repre- 
sentation would  be  believed  helpful. 
Sincerely. 

Douglas  J.  Bennet.  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary, 
for  Congressional  Relations. 

Royal  Swedish  Embassy, 

The  Ambassador, 

Washington.  B.C..  March  19,  1979. 
Hon.  Robert  P    Drinan. 
US  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr  Drinan  :  Many  thanks  for 
your  kind  letter  of  March  16  concerning  the 


fate  of  our  countryman.  Mr.  Raoul  WaUen- 
berg. 

The  Swedish  Government  has  never  ac- 
cepted as  final  the  Soviet  statement  that  Mr 
Wallenberg  died  In  the  Ljubljanka  prison  In 
Moscow  In  July  1947.  You  can  rest  assured 
that  no  efforts  have  been  spared  and  will  t>e 
spared  to  obtain  the  truth  In  regard  to  Mr 
Wallenberg.  New  evidence  Is  systematically 
analyzed  and  new  Interviews  are  t>eiiig  held. 
The  Swedish  Government  Is  well  aware  of  the 
feeling  of  many  of  those  that  Mr.  Wallenberg 
helped  to  freedom  and  very  much  apprecla- 
aie  their  concerns.  Recent  evidence  to  the 
effect  that  Mr  Wallenberg  has  been  alive 
after  1947  has  led  the  Swedish  Government 
to.  once  more,  get  in  touch  with  the  Soviet 
Government,  but  as  you  can  see  from  the 
attached  press  release,  to  no  avail  However, 
the  Swedish  Government  will  continue  Its 
work.  A  new  white  pa{>er  will  t>e  published 
this  year  or  next  where  additional  docu- 
mentation win  be  made  public. 
Sincerely, 

W.  Wachtmustu. 

(Press  Release] 
MimsTKY  FOR  Foreign  Atfairs, 

Press  and  Information  Department. 

January  26.  1979. 
(Unofficial  translation) 
investigations  concerning  raoux 
wallenberg 

In  the  continuing  efforts  to  shed  light 
upon  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  Informa- 
tion has  reached  the  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  In  recent  months  asserting  that  Wal- 
lenberg was  in  different  Soviet  prisons  during 
the  i950s.  1960  s  and  1970s.  I.e..  subsequent 
to  the  date  in  1947  on  which,  according  to 
the  Soviet  Union  authorities,  he  died.  The 
information  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
Government  decided  that  renewed  repre- 
sentations should  be  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union,  and  this  was  done 
on  January  3,  1979.  A  copy  of  the  aide- 
memoire  Is  enclosed. 

In  response  to  the  Swedish  representations. 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  stated 
on  January  24  that  an  examination  of  the 
new  Information  provided  by  the  Swedish 
Government  had  not  changed  Its  earlier  con- 
clusion that  Wallenljerg  died  In  1947  A  copy 
of  the  Soviet  Union  reply  Is  enclosed 

The  Government  does  not  regard  the  Raoul 
Wallenberg  affair  as  closed  by  reason  of  the 
reply  from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  will  con- 
tinue Its  efforts  to  cast  full  light  on  the  fate 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Press  and  Information  Departmei*t. 

January  26.  1979. 

(Unofficial  translation) 
ade-memoise 

Handed  by  Mr  Lelf  Lelfland.  Permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  to  Mr  Eugenl] 
Rymko,  Charge  d'affaires  of  the  Soviet  Union: 
January  3   1979: 

The  Swedish  Government  has  on  repeated 
occasions  stressed  Its  Intention  to  shed  light 
upon  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  In  its 
note  to  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  February  19.  1957.  the  Government  stated 
that  It  reserved  the  right  to  put  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Soviet  authorities  any  addl- 
tlona'j  material  concerning  Raoul  Wallenberg 
that  was  regarded  as  being  of  Importance  for 
further  investigations  In  the  Soviet  Union 
In  a  press  release  dated  October  1.  1965,  the 
Swedish  Government  again  emphasized  that 
It  Intended  to  keep  this  matter  under  very 
close  review  and  that  fresh  information  and 
circumstances  might  warrant  further  action. 

In  the  continuing  efforts  to  shed  light 
upon  the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallent>erg.  Informa- 
tion has  now  reached  the  Swedish  authorities 
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to  the  effect  that  Wallenberg  was  alive  as     They  must  have  it  now.  If  Government     charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
recentiy  as  1975.  According  to  this  informa-     financing,  they  must  hav«  price  to  pay     poration,  as  he  assured  the  Commitee 


tlon.  Wallent)ere   was   Interned  In   the  Ver- 
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•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the    oppressors  of  the  Armenian  nation  in-     registration  effort  should  include  a  pro- 
last  few  months,  there  were^  disturbing    stead  of  reviving  a  conflict  which  has     gram  such  as  this  as  its  cornerstone.  Not 
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to  the  effect  that  Wallenberg  was  alive  as 
recently  as  1975  According  to  this  Informa- 
tion. Wallenberg  was  Interned  In  the  Ver- 
chneuralsk  prison  In  the  Tjeljabinsk  region 
from  the  end  of  the  1940s  until  1953  More- 
over, during  the  period  1953-1955  he  Is  said 
to  have  been  In  the  AleksandrovslclJ  Central 
Prison  In  the  Irkutsk  region  In  1955  he  Is 
said  to  have  been  transferred  to  the  prison  In 
Vladimir  where  he  was  interned  at  least  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  I960's,  at  times  in  any 
case  In  cell  23  In  Corpus  11.  On  this  point 
the  particulars  recently  received  confirm  the 
information  the  Swedish  Oovemment  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Soviet  Union  Oov- 
emment. In  its  memorandum  of  JxUy 
18.  1959.  concerning  the  presence  of  Wallen- 
berg In  Vladimir  According  to  the  new  Infor- 
mation. Wallenberg  is  said  to  have  been  In 
the  prison  hospital  in  Butyrka  In  Moscow 
as  recently  as  1975. 

In  view  of  the  Information  which  has  now 
come  to  light  the  Swedish  Government  re- 
quests the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
to  initiate  a  prompt  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  whether  Wallenberg 
was  present  in  the  above-mentioned  prisons 
at  the  times  stated. 

Stockholm.  January  3. 1979. 

MINISTBT    FOR    FOREIGN    ArTAIBS. 

rszss  AND  Information  Department. 

January  26.  1979. 
(Unofficial  translation) 

AIDC-MEMOtRE 

Handed  by  Mr  EugenlJ  Rymko,  Charge 
d'affaires  ol  the  Soviet  Union  to  Mr  Sven 
Hlrdman.    Director.    Ministry    for    Porelen 

Affairs: 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  offi- 
cially informed  the  Swedish  Government  as 
early  as  1957  that  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
investigation  had  revealed  that  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg died  In  July  1947 

The  renewed  investigation  of  documents 
relating  to  this  case  carried  out  at  the 
request  cf  the  Swedish  Government  In  1985 
confirmed  that  there  Is  no.  nor  can  there  be 
any.  new  information  as  regards  the  fate 
of  Raoul  Wallenberg. 

This  conclusion  was  definitively  confirmed 
by  the  findings  of  an  examination  of  the 
information  supplied  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment in  its  request  of  January  3  this  year 
The  assertions  that  Raoul  Wallenberg  was  in 
the  Soviet  Union  as  recently  as  1975  are  not 
true  to  the  facta. 

Januarj/  24.  1979.0 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reo.uest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.         I 


THE  FARM  PROBLEM  MUST  BE  MET 
NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteni  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  WmTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
can farmers  need  financing  now  or 
many  cannot  farm  this  year.  To  obtain 
private  financing  they  must  have  assur- 
ance of  Increased  price  for  this  falls  crop 


They  must  have  it  now.  If  Government 
financing,  they  must  have  price  to  pay 
such  debt.  Commodity  prices  have  fallen 
to  low  levels  and  costs  have  gone  up.  The 
committee  has  been  advised  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  countr>-  conditions  are  so 
bad.  many  farmers  do  not  even  plan  to 
produce  a  crop  this  year.  This  occurs 
because  they  cannot  borrow  the  money 
they  need  to  plant  their  crops  and  they 
will  not  be,  unless  prices  received  are 
brought  in  line  with  increasing  costs.  I 
have  called  these  facts  to  the  attention 
of  Secretarj-  Bergland.  and  urged  im- 
mediate action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  are  aware 
of  the  critical  situation  our  automobile 
and  housing  industries  are  now  facing. 
However,  many  people  are  not  yet  aware 
of  the  serious  situation  facing  our  most 
basic  and  largest  industry  of  all — agri- 
culture. From  my  study  of  history,  I  feel 
we  could  well  be  facing  today  a  set  of 
circumstances  very  similar  to  those  that 
occurred  in  the  1920's. 

Most  people  today  are  unaware  that 
the  seeds  of  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's  were  sown  in  the  agricultural  de- 
pression of  the  1920s  which  followed  the 
First  World  War.  The  failure  to  main- 
tain farm  exports  and  to  support  farm 
prices  during  this  period  seriously  im- 
paired the  farmer's  purchasing  power. 
This,  in  turn,  weakened  banking  and 
business  concerns  throughout  the  coun- 
try, causing  many  of  them  to  fail. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  de- 
pression and  I  am  talking  about  a  de- 
pression not  a  so-called  recession,  we 
must  get  interest  rates  back  down  to 
reEisonable  levels.  The  Federal  Reserve 
must  ease  up  on  their  tight  credit  policy 
to  help  farmers  and  others  borrow  the 
money  they  need  to  plemt  their  crops  and 
industry  can  get  the  money  it  needs  to 
expand  production  or  modernize  its  pro- 
duction facilities. 

In  view  of  what  we  are  facing, 
I  have  introduced  a  bill  to  reestab- 
lish the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration iRPC> .  RFC  was  established  by 
Congress  to  provide  industry  and  busi- 
ness with  the  credit  it  needed  during 
the  depression  of  the  1930's.  It  worked 
then,  and  it  can  help  now.  I  have  also 
introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Anti-Trust  Act  to  prohibit  a  manufac- 
turing firm  from  forcing  a  dealer  to  ac- 
cept products  he  does  not  order  or  want. 
To  ship  unordered  items  can  only  worsen 
the  situation  because  it  can  force  the 
retailer  into  bankruptcy.  It  has  hap- 
pended  in  the  past.  We  do  not  want  it 
to  happen  again. 

For  agriculture  new  laws  are  desired 
but  relief  can  be  made  under  existing 
law  and  by  use  of  the  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Those  in  agriculture  are  in  debt  now; 
they  face  declining  prices  and  increased 
costs;  and  they  have  had  restrictions 
placed  on  their  exports.  For  farmers  to 
stay  in  business  and,  thereby,  protect 
the  food  supply  of  the  American  people, 
they  must  have  fair  treatment  in  price 
and  volume,  both  of  which  are  absolutely 
essential  to  the  overall  economy.  There- 
fore, the  Secretary  should  use  the 
authority   available   to   him   under  the 


charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, as  he  assured  the  Commitee 
on  Appropriations  he  would  do,  last  year. 
Using  that  authority,  the  Secretary  can 
set  prices  that  fully  reflect  the  increased 
cost  of  production. 

The  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  set  forth  in  title  15  of  the 
United  States  Code,  specifies: 

creation  and  purpose  of  corporation 
For  ttie  purpose  of  stabilizing,  supporting, 
and  protecting  farm  income  and  prices,  of 
assisting  in  the  maintenance  of  balanced  and 
adequate  supplies  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties, products  thereof,  foods,  feeds,  and  fibers 
(hereinafter  collectively  referred  to  as  "agri- 
cultural commodities'),  and  of  facilitating 
the  orderly  distribution  of  agricultural 
commodities,  there  is  created  a  body  cor- 
porate to  be  known  as  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
Corporation  ") .  which  shall  be  an  agency 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States, 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  sub- 
ject to  the  general  supervision  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"). 

•  •  •  •  • 

SPECIFIC   POWERS   OF   CORPORATION 

In  the  fulfillment  of  its  purposes  and  in 
carrying  out  its  annual  budget  programs 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Congress 
pursuant  to  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  the  Corporation  is  authorized 
to  use  its  general  powers  only  to — 

(a)  Support  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  through  loans,  purchsises.  pay- 
ments, and  other  operations. 

(b)  Make  available  materials  and  facili- 
ties required  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

(c)  Procure  agricultural  commodities  for 
sale  to  other  Government  agencies,  foreign 
governments,  and  domestic,  foreign,  or  in- 
ternational relief  or  rehabilitation  agencies, 
and  to  meet  domestic  requirements. 

(d)  Remove  and  dispose  of  or  aid  In  the 
removal  or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities. 

(e)  Increase  the  domestic  consumption  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  expanding  or 
aiding  in  the  expansion  of  domestic  markets 
or  by  developing  or  aiding  in  the  develop- 
ment of  new  and  tidditional  markets,  mar- 
keting facilities,  and  uses  for  such  com- 
modities. 

(f)  Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid 
In  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for, 
agricultural  commodities. 

(g)  Carry  out  such  other  operations  as  the 
Congress  may  specifically  authorize  or  pro- 
vide for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  using  that  authority,  the 
Secretary  should  set  prices  that  fully  re- 
flect the  increased  costs  of  production. 
Furthermore,  he  should  announce  such 
prices  at  the  start  of  the  marketing  year, 
and  in  no  event  later  than  September  1, 
1980,  when  crops  are  still  in  the  hands 
of  farmers.  Too  often  in  the  past,  prices 
have  been  raised  after  the  farmer  has 
disposed  of  his  crops.  The  Nation  nor 
the  people  can  afford  a  repetition  of  the 
1930's. 
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ASSASSINATION  OF  TURKISH 
DIPLOMATS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  <Mr.  Dickinson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  few  months,  there  were  disturbing 
economic  developments  in  Turkey,  but 
fortunately,  the  situation  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  better  by  the  dramatic  re- 
forms of  the  new  Demirel  government. 
The  new  Governments  package  dealing 
with  the  underlying  issues  has  found 
praise  from  such  international  institu- 
tions as  tho  IMF  and  th3  International 
Bank  for  Kcconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. Our  political  and  military  rela- 
tions with  Ankara  have  also  improved  as 
signified  by  the  new  defense  coo;:era- 
tion  agreement. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  exnress  my  deep 
concern  about  the  tragic  t3rrorist  killing.s 
of  Turkish  diplomats  bv  the  "secret  army 
for  the  liberation  of  Armenia."  The  last 
attack  for  which  the  terrorist  or,!?aniza- 
tion  claimed  credit  occurred  in  Rome  on 
April  17,  1980.  against  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador to  the  'Vatican.  Fortunately,  he 
survived.  Between  1974  and  the  present, 
however,  the  following  Turkish  diplomats 
and  their  family  members  were  assas- 
sinated in  the  free  West: 

The  Turkish  Ambassador  to  Paris. 
Vienna,  and  the  Vatican:  the  consul 
general  and  the  consul  at  Los  Angeles: 
the  press  attache  at  Paris,  and  the  first 
secretary  at  Beirut; 

The  wife  and  brother-in-law— he.  a 
retired  Ambassador— of  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  to  Madrid;  and 

The  son  of  the  Turkish  Ambassador 
to  the  Netherlands. 

Having  50  of  our  American  citizens 
and  our  Ambassador  to  Columbia  being 
held  hostage  in  different  corners  of  the 
world,  I  deeply  sympathize  with  the 
Turkish  people  and  their  diplomatic 
representatives,  who  have  always  been 
our  staunch  allies  in  NATO  and  also 
during  the  Korean  conflict.  It  is  a  sad 
commentary-  for  the  world  that  terror- 
ists can.  with  relative  impunity,  violate 
one  of  the  more  sacred  rights  of  inter- 
national law,  the  sanctity  of  diplomats 
on  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Armenian-Ottoman  con- 
flict occurred  over  65  .years  ago  and  that 
most  Armenians  today  either  live  in 
the  Soviet  Union  or  in  the  United  States 
and  France— 500.000  and  350,000  resi:ec- 
tively.  Only  80,000  still  live  in  Turkey 
and  according  to  the  1979  Report  on 
Human  Rights  by  the  Department  of 
State: 

Freedom  of  worship  is  provided  bv  the 
Constitution.  In  the  case  of  non-Muslim 
minorities,  it  Is  further  puaranteed  by  the 
1923  Treaty  of  Lausanne  These  provisions 
are  respected  in  practice.  Due  to  the  strongly 
secular  nature  of  the  Turkish  Republic 
however,  participation  by  the  clergv  in 
activities  outside  a  religious  institution  is 
restricted.  Minority  religious  groups  enjov 
normal  civil  and  political  liberties.  The  gov'- 
ernment  has  continued  its  efforts  to  facili- 
tate the  free  functioning  of  treaty-protect- 
ed institutions,  such  as  churches  and  schools 
of  the  Armenian.  Greek  and  Jewish 
minorities. 

In  conclusion,  I  denounce  the  unwar- 
ranted killings  of  Turkish  diplomats  and 
nope  that  dissatisfied  Armenian  ele- 
ments will  concentrate  upon  the  Soviet 


oppressors  of  the  Armenian  nation  in- 
stead of  reviving  a  conflict  which  has 
become  historical.* 


PEACETIME  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 
OPPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  must 
express  my  strong  opposition  to  the 
proposal  before  us  today,  which  will 
transfer  additional  funds  to  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  to  finance  premo- 
bilization — peacetime — draft  repistra- 
tion.  Despite  the  undeniable  problems 
facing  our  current  All-Volunteer  Forces. 
I  can  find  no  compelling  reason  to  sup- 
port a  program  as  poorly  designed  and 
inequitable  as  this.  In  January-.  I  an- 
nounced I  would  reluctantly  endorse  a 
premobilization  registration  effort,  due 
to  the  inability  of  this  country  to  either 
respond  effectively  to  recent  interna- 
tional crises,  or  reverse  the  chronic  de- 
cline in  the  stature  of  the  United  States 
in  the  world  community.  However,  it 
was  apparent  that  certain  substantive 
changes  had  to  be  made  before  I  could 
vote  to  authorize  additional  funding  for 
the  Selective  Service. 

First,  both  Congress  and  the  American 
people  should  know  exactly  what  type 
of  draft  system  will  be  put  into  effect. 
It  would  be  entirely  inappropriate  to  re- 
activate the  system  of  years  past,  for  it 
contained  far  too  many  loopholes  for 
the  rich  or  privileged.  Yet.  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  clear  statement  to  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Carter  appears  to  be  advo- 
cating just  that,  with  no  discernable 
idea  of  how  to  minimize  the  bitterness 
and  divisiveness  which  are  likely  to 
arise. 

Second,  in  my  opinion,  qualified 
women  should  be  as  eligible  for  non- 
combat  positions  as  men.  In  many  vital 
areas,  no  one  can  deny  that  women  are 
as  intelligent,  as  capable,  and  as  vital 
to  our  military  programs  as  men.  To 
exempt  them  from  the  responsibility  of 
meeting  defense  obligations  in  this  coun- 
try would  be  inconsistent  with  the  often- 
stated  goal  of  providing  equal  rights, 
opportunities,  and  benefits  for  women  in 
all  sectors  of  our  society.  Yet  neither  the 
Congress  or  the  administration  have 
addressed  this  issue  at  any  length,  or 
chosen  to  include  such  a  provision  in  the 
bill  before  us  today. 

Third,  I  have  long  supported  the  in- 
stitution of  a  comprehensive  national 
service  program,  to  provide  alternate 
forms  of  military  or  civilian  duty  for 
individuals  who  do  not  believe  in  induc- 
tion as  an  acceptable  personal  option. 
H.R.  2206.  introduced  by  my  colleague. 
Representative  Paul  McCloskey,  of  Cal- 
ifornia, would  establish  a  National 
Youth  Service,  with  four  choices  in  Ac- 
tive duty,  Reserve  duty,  civilian  service, 
or  a  nonservice  draft  pool  available  to 
18-year-olds,  and  with  enhanced  educa- 
tional benefits  as  an  incentive.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  I  believe  any  future 


registration  effort  should  include  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  as  its  cornerstone.  Not 
only  will  this  provide  us  with  a  system 
to  alleviate  our  critical  military  man- 
power shortages,  but  will  recruit  an  ef- 
fective labor  pool  to  meet  the  Nation's 
social,  economic,  and  environmental 
needs.  Again,  the  debate  on  such  an  al- 
ternative has  been  minimal,  and  this 
resolution  provides  for  registration  for 
only  one  of  a  desired  range  of  viable  and 
necessary  options. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
will  not  solve  the  serious  domestic  and 
international  problems  we  are  currently 
facing.  As  a  demonstration  of  either  our 
military  or  political  resolve,  this  proposal 
is  clearly  insufficient.  I  believe  if  the 
criteria  which  I  mentioned  before  are 
adequately  met.  then  we  can  proceed 
with  the  implementation  of  a  system 
which  is  equitable  and  effective.  Until 
then.  I  will  continue  to  oppose  provisions 
such  as  this  which  are  untenable  and 
impractical,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  the  same  in  rejectmg  this  measure.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SUZANNE  MARTENS 
PINKNEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
gressional district,  as  well  as  the  Slate 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous loss  through  the  recent  death  of  an 
outstanding  woman.  Suzanne  Martens 
Pinkney.  Mrs.  Martens  truly  was  the 
"First  Lady  of  the  Poconos." 

A  native  of  Czechoslovakia.  "Mrs.  M" 
came  to  this  country  as  a  young  woman 
with  little  money  and  very  little  under- 
standing of  the  English  language.  At  the 
suggestion  of  her  late  husband  John 
Martens'  physician,  the  couple  traveled 
to  the  Poconos.  They  immediately  fell 
in  love  with  the  area  and  in  1936  pur- 
chased a  small  resort,  which  they  even- 
tually developed  into  the  world-re- 
nowned Mount  Airy  Lodge. 

Even  more  remarkable  than  her  active 
efforts  in  the  development  of  the  recrea- 
tional and  tourism  industry  in  the  Po- 
conos was  Mrs.  Martens'  philosophy  In 
life.  She  firmly  believed  in  returning  to 
the  Pocono  Mountains  region  many  of 
the  benefits  she  derived  from  it.  She 
never  failed  to  lend  a  hand  in  community 
and  charitable  activities.  She  was  active 
in  fundraising  for  the  Burnley  Workshop 
in  Monroe  County.  Pa.,  which  assisted 
mentally  handicapped  individuals.  She 
'never  hesitated  to  hire  mentally  and 
physically  handicapped  individuals  to 
work  at  the  lodge,  simply  because  she 
believed  in  their  abilities  and  felt  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  function 
in  a  normal  environment  When  the 
owner  of  the  Pocono  Playhouse  died  a 
few  years  ago.  Mrs.  Martens  had  no 
hesitation  in  buying  the  theater,  even 
though  it  did  not  look  like  a  profit- 
making  concern  She  insisted  the  Po- 
conos needed  the  playhouse,  bought  It, 
and  directed  her  attention  to  its  devel- 
opment. 
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Mrs.  Martens  was  a  deeply  humani- 
tarian individual.  In  1968.  when  her  na- 
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Mrs.  Martens  was  a  deeply  humani- 
tarian individual.  In  1968.  when  her  na- 
tive land  was  overrun  by  Soviet  troops, 
she  opened  the  doors  of  Mount  Airy 
Lodge  to  Czechoslovakian  refugees,  offer- 
ing them  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  em- 
ployment. When  Hurricane  Agnes  dev- 
astated northeastern  Pennsylania.  the 
Mount  Airy  facilities  were  made  avail- 
able to  those  whose  homes  were  de- 
stroyed. She  spearheaded  fimdraising  ef- 
forts for  the  benefit  of  flood  victims  and 
insured  that  shipments  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing were  dispatched  to  disaster  areas.  Af- 
ter the  fall  of  South  Vietnam  in  1974. 
Mrs.  Martens  again  welcomed  the  home- 
less to  the  lodge.  The  hotel  provided 
housing,  food,  clothmg,  and  employment 
to  Southeast  Asian  refugees,  while  they 
awaited  resettlement  throughout  the 
country. 

Mrs.  Martens'  extraorclinar\-  accom- 
plishments were  recognized  throughout 
her  lifetime,  as  she  was  the  recipient  of 
numerous  awards,  includmg  the  papal 
"Benemerenti"  award,  one  of  the  highest 
awards  ever  accorded  a  woman  by  a  Pope. 

Suzanne  Martens  Pmkney  was  a 
charming,  dignified  woman.  She  worked 
hard  to  insure  the  success  of  her  resort 
business  and  to  promote  the  Poconos  re- 
gion. She  will  long  be  remembered  as  a 
pOlar  of  the  community.  And  she  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  her  many  family  mem- 
bers, friends  and  employees* 


EARTH  DAY  AND  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Earth 
Day  1980  offers  America  an  occasion  to 
reflect  on  the  progress  this  country  has 
made  toward  protecting  its  natural  re- 
sources. Today's  events  also  are  stimu- 
lating discussion  of  the  challenges  we 
have  to  face  in  the  coming  years.  I  would 
hke  to  comment  on  a  few  major  chal- 
lenges—beginning with  the  protection 
of  America's  agriculture. 

As  America  begins  its  second  decade 
of  "Earth  Day"  observances,  farmland  is 
an  important  part  of  the  "Earth"  that 
we  should  be  talking  about  and  caring 
for. 

At  a  far  too  rapid  rate,  farmers  in  Ver- 
mont and  elsewhere  have  been  selling 
their  land  for  nonagricultural  uses,  when 
confronted  by  an  "offer  thev  could  not 
refuse."  About  half  of  New  England's 
farmland  was  taken  out  of  production 
between  1959  and  1977.  In  Vermont,  over 
the  past  30  years,  about  200  acres  a 
day  have  been  shifted  from  farming  to 
other  uses.  This  country-  cannot  afford  to 
lose  a  million  acres  or  more  of  impor- 
tant farmland  every  year. 

ir^H^'f^^^.v^"^  farmer,  converting  his 
land  to  other  uses  may  well  be  the 
ans^-er.  Conversion  may  best  meet  the 
nff^  ofthe  lando^-ner.  or  the  commu- 
nity  needs    for   livine   space,    industry 

v«f  ^^°!;.*^*'°"-  ""^  "^^^"^  v'tal  services' 
Yet.  taken  together,  all  of  the  shifts 
from  farmland  add  up  to  a  sizable  drain 


on  the  stock  of  land  resources  that  must 
meet  the  food  and  fiber  needs  of  our  gen- 
eration and  many  more  to  come.  These 
lands  must  supply  not  only  agricultural 
goods  for  the  United  States,  but  also  for 
an  increasing  export  trade  to  help  stamp 
out  hunger  overseas  and  reduce  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  for  our  own  Nation. 
Some  of  these  lands  also  will  be  needed 
to  grow  grain  for  energy  production  in 
addition  to  meeting  our  food  and  feed 
grain  requirements. 

It  is  important  to  the  future  of  agri- 
culture and  to  all  who  depend  on  it  to 
protect  some  farmland  from  unneces- 
sary conversion  to  other  uses.  Why  not 
the  best? 

Why  take  the  good  farmland  out  of 
agriculture  and  then  try  to  make  up  the 
production  by  heavily  fertilizing  mar- 
ginal lands  or  by  draining  and  plowing 
wetlands  and  other  fragile  environ- 
mental areas? 

Why  force  ourselves  to  farm  only  land 
that  requires  a  lot  of  gas  and  oil  to 
produce  crops,  that  needs  extra  water. 
or  that  involves  heavy  costs  for  protect- 
ing or  cleaning  up  the  environment:" 
There  is  just  as  urgent  a  need  for  energ>' 
and  water  efficiency  on  the  farm  as 
there  is  in  town. 

Why  build  suburbs  on  areas  that 
withstand  soil  erosion  well  and  then 
plow  up  other  acres  that  will  wash  or 
blow  away  easily?  Despite  four  decades 
of  effort  by  natural  resource  conserva- 
tion districts  and  others,  sediment  pollu- 
tion from  soil  erosion  is  still  depleting 
the  Nation's  land  base  and  affecting 
water  supplies  and  treatment  costs. 

Why  endanger  agriculture,  which  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  overall  economy  in  New 
B:ngland  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation? 
Why  make  it  necessary  to  import  most 
of  our  food  from  other  regions  or  other 
nations?  Why  endanger  the  future  of 
specialty  crops  and  the  farmers  who 
grow  them?  Our  national  security  de- 
pends on  having  a  dependable  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  nearby  so  that  if  trans- 
portation systems  are  interrupted  by 
energy  crises  or  by  enemy  action  our 
people's  needs  still  can  be  met. 

We  do  not  know  with  any  certainty 
about  the  next  century's  population  or 
its  likely  food  and  fiber  requirements. 
We  can  not  predict  what  climatic 
changes  may  affect  our  food  producing 
capability. 

We  can  guess  that  energy  and  trans- 
portation costs  will  continue  their  fast 
upward  spiral. 

We  do  know  that  there  are  competing 
demands  for  water  west  of  the  100th 
meridian. 

We  do  know  that  water  pollution  must 
be  arrested. 

We  do  know  that  land  is  a  resource 
that,  as  wm  Rogers  said,  "They're 
not  making  much  of  these  days." 

We  are  aware  that  having  farmland 
in  or  near  metropolitan  areas  as  well  as 
rural  areas  provides  valuable  open 
space;  diversity  in  landscape  form  as 
well  as  in  plant  and  animal  life:  a  satis- 
fying livelihood  for  thousands  of  Ver- 
mont and  other  New  England  residents: 
and  environmental  awareness  for  urban 
citizens. 


Our  future  depends  on  action  now  to 
be  certain  that  the  land  resource  is  pro- 
tected and  used  wisely,  that  people  who 
want  to  stay  in  farming  have  full  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so.  and  that  the  equity  of 
Vermont's  farmers  in  their  property  is 
protected. 

I  will  continue  to  press  for  strong  local 
conservation  district  programs  and  for 
State  and  national  legislation  that  can 
help  landowTiers  and  local  decisionmak- 
ers explore  more  options  and  make  bet- 
ter choices  in  guidmg  land-use  patterns. 

I  am  encouraging  Federal  agencies  to 
study  land-use  trends,  provide  informa- 
tion and  technical  assistance,  and  make 
sure  their  programs  do  not  uimecessarily 
infringe  on  the  supply  of  good  farmland 
and  good  farmers.  The  National  Agricul- 
tural Lands  Study,  led  by  a  former  mem- 
ber of  my  staff,  may  provide  some  im- 
portant suggestions  for  action. 

On  Earth  Day  1980.  a  few  other  chal- 
lenges also  are  in  need  of  good  ideas  and 
action,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional policy  designed  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment and  our  national  security 
through  conservation  and  recycling  pro- 
grams. We  have  lowered  the  speed  lim- 
its; we  are  insulating  buildings  more 
fully:  we  are  starting  to  seek  ways  of 
recycling  industrial  waste  products.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  National  Beverage  Container 
Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  is  a  much- 
needed  part  of  this  natural  resource  and 
economic  improvement  package. 

I  believe  we  also  need  to  more  strongly 
apply  environmental  policies  to  the  fa- 
cilities for  energ>'  production.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  this  countnr'  to  develop  energy 
resources  without  undue  natural  resource 
degradation.  Burning  more  coal,  for  ex- 
ample, can  help  America  become  more 
energy  independent— yet  we  must  use 
coal  in  ways  that  do  not  affect  the  health 
and  safety  of  people;  ruin  farm  and  for- 
est lands;  impair  the  quality  of  water 
and  related  scenic  values;  or  impact  on 
fish  and  wildlife.  I  am  verj'  concerned 
that  we  accelerate  research  on  acid  rain 
and  other  forms  of  atmospheric  deposi- 
tion caused  by  coal  burning  and  other 
industrial  processes,  and  that  we  quickly 
apply  the  knowledge  gained. 

The  Senate  omnibas  energy  bill,  S.  932, 
could  provide  the  research  needed  in  this 
field.  I  have  urged  my  colleagues  to  make 
greater  provision  for  protection  against 
the  costs  of  this  and  other  forms  of  un- 
necessary air.  w'ater.  and  land  pollution. 

On  Earth  Day  1980.  I  ask  every  citizen 
and  his  representative  in  Congress  to 
join  me  in  giving  these  and  other  related 
efforts  continuing  attention,  support,  and 
practicable  and   innovative  suggestions. 

It  is  worth  our  future.* 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  TO  PRO- 
VIDE MORE  EQUITABLE  TREAT- 
MENT OF  ROYALTY  OWNERS 
UNDER  THE  CRUDE  OIL  WIND- 
FALL PROFIT  TAX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Sebeltus)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
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•  Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
troduced today  the  House  version  of  leg- 
islation that  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980,  by 
Senator  Dole.  That  bill  >  S.  2521 1  was  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Boren,  Bellmon, 
Wallop,  Bentsen,  Domenici,  McClure, 
Tower,  and  Kassebaum. 

This  legislation  is  needed  to  correct 
serious  inequities  in  the  so-called  wind- 
fall profit  tax  bill,  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  on  April  2.  The  windfall 
profit  tax  will  make  this  countr>-'s  jour- 
ney to  eventual  energy  independence 
much  more  difficult.  The  tax  is  not  only 
bad  energy  policy  but  bad  economic 
pohcy.  It  will  lower  incentive  for  dis- 
covering new  oil  at  a  time  when  increased 
domestic  production  is  vital. 

The  bill  is  bad  economic  policy  because 
it  places  the  largest  tax  in  our  history 
on  American  consumers  at  a  time  when 
tax  reductions  are  needed.  How  can 
Americans  sustain  20  percent  inflation, 
no  real  growth  in  the  economy,  and  a  new 
$227  billion  tax.  all  at  the  same  time? 

Finally,  the  windfall  profit  tax  is  in- 
equitable. It  taxes  small  royalty  owners 
at  the  same  rate  as  oil  industry  giants. 
I  am  sure  those  who  pushed  for  this  legis- 
lation will  soon  recognize  their  catas- 
trophic folly.  We  are  finding  that  in  the 
State  of  Kansas — and  I  am  certain  my 
colleagues  from  other  oil-producing 
States  will  find  the  same — that  royalty 
owners  are  extremely  unhappy  to  be  pay- 
ing the  same  rate  of  tax  as  the  major  oil 
companies. 

Many  royalty  owners  in  the  State  of 
Kansas — farmers  and  others — tell  me 
they  did  not  understand  the  tax  would 
apply  to  them.  They  had  been  told,  time 
after  time,  by  the  President  and  other 
proponents  of  the  tax,  that  we  were  going 
after  the  big  oil  companies  and  that  big 
oil  was  going  tc  pay  the  tax.  This  was  not 
an  accurate  representation  of  what  the 
windfall  profit  tax  proposal  contained. 

One  of  the  most  unjust  aspects  of  the 
final  windfall  tax  is  the  harsh  treatment 
it  gives  the  approximately  2  million  small 
royalty  owners  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  royalty  owners  are  sub- 
jected to  the  full  windfall  profit  tax 
rates — a  70-percent  tax  rate  on  upper 
and  lower  tier  oil,  a  60-percent  tax  rate 
for  stripper  oil.  and  a  30-percent  tax  rate 
for  newly  discovered  oil.  These  are  the 
same  windfall  tax  rates  applicable  to  the 
giant,  multinational  oil  companies. 

The  bill  would  entirely  exempt  small 
royalty  owTiers  from  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  up  to  a  total  of  10  barrels  per  dav  of 
royalty  interest.  This  10-barrel-per-day 
exemption  would  cover  the  vast  majority 
of  the  small  royalty  owners  who  will  be 
most  severely  impacted  by  the  imposition 
of  the  tax  on  their  interests. 

In  Kansas,  most  royalty  owners  are 
working  farmers  who  are  struggling  to 
survive  in  the  face  of  plummeting  farm 
commodity  prices.  These  individuals  are 
dependent  on  the  modest  royalty  checks 
they  receive  to  weather  the  currently  un- 
favorable farm  market.  There  is  also  a 
sizable  group  of  royalty  owners  who  are 
retired  persons,  dependent  on  small  roy- 
alty checks  to  supplement  their  social  se- 
cunty  payments.  Clearly,  these  individ- 


uals were  not  the  intended  target  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  when  it  was  first 
proposed. 

The  imposition  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  upon  these  small  royalty  owners  will 
cause  a  substantial  rollback  in  the  in- 
come they  receive.  This  is  especially  true 
for  royalty  owners  of  stripper  properties. 
On  a  barrel  of  stripper  oil  selling  for 
$38.  a  royalty  owner  would  typically  re- 
ceive a  $4.75  royalty  payment.  After  the 
imposition  of  the  windfall  profit  tax,  the 
royalty  owner  will  have  to  pay  a  $1.71 
tax  on  his  royalty  income.  "Thus,  the 
royalty  owner's  pajTnent  per  barrel  will 
be  slashed  from  $4.75  to  $3.04  by  the 
windfall  profit  tax — a  36-percent  drop 
in  income. 

I  have  heard  from  many  landowners 
who  are  extremely  unhappy  and  assert 
they  will  not  enter  into  any  new  leases 
because  of  the  imposition  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  Clearly,  if  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  these  landowners  refuse  to  enter 
into  new  leases  because  of  their  anger 
over  this  new  tax.  it  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant detrimental  impact  on  domestic  oil 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
why  a  working  farmer  or  a  retired  per- 
son should  be  subject  to  the  windfall 
profit  tax  at  all,  much  less  be  subject  to 
the  same  heavy  tax  that  Exxon  or  other 
major  oil  companies  pay.  The  inequity 
of  this  situation  cannot  be  allowed  to 
persist. 

I  can  understand  that  the  only  choice 
we  had  during  the  consideration  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  conference  report  was 
to  either  accept  it  or  reject  it  and  start 
all  over.  I  know  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  support  this  exemption 
were  reluctant  to  defeat  the  conference 
report.  But  I  am  confident  that  once 
the  plight  of  the  small  royalty  owner  is 
fully  understood,  there  will  be  broad,  bi- 
partisan support  from  my  colleagues 
from  both  producing  and  nonproducing 
States  to  try  to  right  this  wrong. 

Again.  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill. 

The  text  of  bill  to  follow: 

H.R.  7127 

A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  royalty  owners  under  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

ROYALTY  OWKER  EXEMPTION 

Section  1.  (a)  In  General. —  Subsection 
(b)  of  section  4991  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  exempt  oU)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma  and  the  word  "and",  and 

(.3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)    any   exempt   royalty  owner  oil.". 

(b)  Royalty  Owner  On.. — Section  4994 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  definitions  and 
special  rules  relating  to  exemptions)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Exempt  Royalty  Owner  On-. — 

"(1)  General  rule. — For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  "exempt  royalty  owner  oU' 


means  that  portion  of  a  royalty  owner's  ex- 
empt production  for  the  quarter  which  does 
not  exceed  such  person's  exempt  amount 
for  such  quarter. 

"(2)  Exempt  amount. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  In  general. — A  person's  exempt 
amount  for  any  quarter  Is  the  product  of — 

"(1)    10  barrels,   multiplied   by 

"(11)  the  number  of  days  In  such  quarter 
(31  m  the  case  of  the  first  quarter  of  1980) . 

"(B)  Production  excezos  amount. — If  a 
person's  exempt  production  for  any  quarter 
exceeds  such  person's  exempt  amount  for 
such  quarter,  the  exempt  amount  shall  be 
allocated — 

"(1)  between  tiers  1.  2  and  3  In  propor- 
tion to  such  person's  production  for  such 
quarter  of  domestic  crude  oil  In  each  such 
tier,  and 

"(11)  within  any  tier,  on  the  basis  of  the 
removal  prices  for  such  person's  domestic 
crude  oil  In  such  tier  removed  during  such 
quarter,  beginning  with  the  highest  of  such 
prices. 

"(3)  Exempt  production  defined. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  a  royalty  owner's 
exempt  production  for  any  quarter  Is  the 
number  of  barrels  of  taxable  crude  oil — 

"(A)   of  which  such  person  Is  the  producer. 
"(B)   which  Is  removed  during  such  quar- 
ter, and 

"(C)   which  Is  tier  1,  tier  2,  or  tier  3  oil. 

"(4)  Royalty  Owner. — For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  "royalty  owner'  means 
any  person  who  Is  the  holder  of  any  royalty 
or  similar  Interest. 

"(5)  Allocation  within  related  group. — 
"(A)  In  general — In  the  case  of  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  same  related  group 
at  any  time,  the  10  barrel  amount  contained 
in  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (1)  for  days  during  such 
quarter  shall  be  reduced  for  each  such  person 
by  allocating  such  amount  among  all  per- 
sons in  proportion  to  their  respective  exempt 
production  for  such  quarter. 

••(B)  Related  croup.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  persons  shall  be  treated  as  mem- 
bers of  a  related  group  If  they  would  be 
treated  as  members  of  a  related  group  under 
section  4992(e). 

••(C)  Members  or  more  than  i  related 
GROUP. — If  a  i>erson  Is  a  member  of  more 
than  1  related  group  during  any  quarter,  the 
determination  of  such  person's  allocation 
under  subparagraph  (Ai  shall  be  made  by 
reference  to  the  related  group  which  results 
in  the  smallest  allocation  for  such  person."'. 

EFFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  2.  The  Amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  periods  ending  after  February  29. 
I980.# 

PREMOBILIZATION  REGISTRATION 
IS  UNNECESSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Taitke)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr  Speaker,  in  Septem- 
ber 1979.  the  House  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly. 259  to  155,  to  reject  peacetime 
registration.  The  Carter  administration 
endorsed  that  decision,  criticizing  draft 
registration  as  "a  burden  on  our  Nation 
and  our  youth" 

Today,  according  to  the  administra- 
tion, times  have  changed,  and  conditions 
require  that  we  implement  a  premobiliza- 
tion  registration.  It  is  argued  that  draft 
registration  would  send  a  message  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  our  alhes  that  "we 
mean  business"— that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  demonstrate  its  resolve  and 
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counter  Soviet  aggression  in  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  also  claimed  that  registration 
would  "shore  up"  a  Selective  Service  Sys- 


save  as  many  as  100  days  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion process  during  an  emergency.  The 
President  shoiUd  have  listened  to  his  own 


Chancellor,  Adolph  Hitler,  the  French 
Premier  Daladier,  and  the  Italian  dic- 
tator Mussolini.  The  Munich  agreement 
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I  have  always  held  the  view  that  the  main-     viet   nnlirv nr  ratVior   «    ^»f„-«   ♦«   *t.-     r»o>-rT,«^  k„  o  .     c 

nance  of  peace  depends  upon  the  accumu-      IIJ'.  ^^^V^^^  /^    <ff.  *   ^^^^  ^°   '^^      J!^       by  3  to  6  percent  a  year  whUe  the 
tion  of  deterrent^  a^ainft  th.  ^crrp^r      ^^^    0^    <^^^^    miUtary     intervention     '^^t  M  »  whole  has  disarmed.  In  most  of 
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counter  Soviet  aggression  In  Asia  and 
Africa.  It  is  also  claimed  that  registration 
would  "shore  up"  a  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem that  Is  in  dire  need  of  repair.  And 
finally,  it  is  argued  that  registration 
would  provide  the  United  States  with  a 
headstart  in  the  event  of  an  emergency 
that  would  reqiiire  military  mobilization. 
The  President  has  said  a  system  of  regis- 
tration would  save  90  to  100  days  in  proc- 
essing and  getting  new  recruits  ready  for 
training.  Furthermore,  he  claims  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  mobilize  our 
forces  if  a  system  of  registration  is  al- 
ready in  place. 

I  maintain  that  these  arguments  rep- 
resent more  fiction  than  fact.  Peacetime 
registration  is  unnecessary ;  it  is  cost  in- 
effective, it  is  fraught  with  administra- 
tive problems;  and  it  is  divisive  to  the 
country.  Let  me  examine  the  individual 
issues. 

First  of  all.  premobilization  registra- 
tion represents  nothing  but  hollow  words 
to  the  Soviets.  It  will  not  help  our  na- 
tional security.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
meaningless  and  will  not  be  effective  in 
expanding  U.S.  military  power  in  times 
of  crisis.  As  one  Senator  has  already 
said: 

Registration  Is  a  placebo  that  will  only 
make  us  think  were  doing  something  real. 

The  Soviet  leaders  know  that  registra- 
tion will  not  help  us  to  respond  more 

quickly  to  an  emergency.  After  all,  it 
takes  5  to  6  months  to  train  our  troops 
and  have  them  ready  for  combat.  The 
Soviets  also  know  that  without  medical 
examinations,  classification,  and  a  sub- 
stantial training  command,  registration 
would  not  add  significantly  to  the  mobil- 
ization timetable. 

Second,  draft  registration  has  the 
built-in  potential  to  be  an  administrative 
nightmare.  Files  will  become  outdated 
very  quickly,  thereby  making  a  large 
percentage  of  addresses  obsolete  within 
a  short  period  of  time.  PostmobUization 
during  an  emergency  would  work  much 
better.  Not  only  would  the  information 
be  more  timely,  but  draft  notices  would 
follow  closely  on  the  heels  of  registra- 
tion. 

It  is  also  likely  that  there  will  be  sub- 
stantial nonparticipation  by  those  af- 
fected by  registration.  In  fact,  estimates 
indicate  that  about  100.000  to  400,000 
men  will  not  take  part  in  the  process, 
thereby  creating  a  large  pool  of  criminal 
offenders  since  failure  to  register  carries 
a  felonious  penalty  with  it.  Greater  par- 
ticipation would  undoubtedly  occur  if 
these  same  individuals  knew  what  was 
expected  of  them. 

Third,  premobilization  registration  is 
not  cost  effective.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
itial $13.3  million  required,  it  is  likely 
that  there  will  be  extra  costs.  For  in- 
stance, the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  the  Government  will  have 
to  spend  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
just  to  pay  for  media  advertising  to  en- 
courage people  to  register.  If  the  intent 
is  to  beef  up  or  revitalize  the  Selective 
Service  System,  the  initial  funding  of 
$4.7  million  is  more  than  sufficient  to 
modernize  the  program. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly 
I  take  issue  with  the  President's  claim 
that    premobilization    registration    will 


save  as  many  as  100  days  in  the  mobiliza- 
tion process  during  an  emergency.  The 
President  should  have  listened  to  his  own 
advisers.  In  fact,  the  Selective  Service 
Director  said  his  Agency  could  carry 
out  mobilization  plans  without  resorting 
to  a  premobilization  registration  plan. 
This  position  was  corroborated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. Its  conclusion  was  the  same: 
A  postmobilization  plan  would  be  just 
as  useful  as  a  premobilization  plan  in 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  Defense 
Department  for  wartime  draftees.  In 
other  words,  premobUization  registration 
is  unecessary. 

Both  studies  show  that  premobiliza- 
tion registration  would,  at  best,  save  7 
to  13  days,  rather  than  the  90  to  100 
days  mentioned  by  the  President.  Fur- 
thermore, a  whole  series  of  studies  indi- 
cates that  postmobilization  registration 
not  only  meets  Defense  Department  re- 
quirements, it  exceeds  them.  In  fact, 
postmobilization  registration  will  provide 
more  inductees  to  training  than  DOD  is 
capable  of  handling.  The  result  of  this 
exercise  is  that  peacetime  registration 
really  has  no  significant  bearing  on  the 
speed  of  the  mobilization  procedure. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
registration  would  unnecessarily  disrupt 
the  lives  of  millions  of  young  Americans 
and  would  provide  little,  if  any,  savings 
in  mobilization  time  over  premobilization 
registration.  In  essence,  the  costs  are 
greater  than  the  military  benefits,  both 
in  social  and  economic  terms.  And  most 
importantly,  registration  will  not  en- 
hance our  defense  posture. 

What  should  we  do  instead?  We  should 
take  the  Selective  Service  System  "out 
of  mothballs"  and  revitalize  it  by  up- 
grading its  computer  division  and  by 
adding  the  appropriate  personnel.  In  ad- 
dition, rather  than  spending  our  time 
and  money  on  registration,  we  should 
focus  our  attention  on  a  more  urgent  and 
vital  problem — the  retention  of  midlevel 
military  personnel,  the  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, pilots,  and  submarine  operators, 
who  really  make  our  armed  services 
work.  To  do  so  would  be  a  much  wiser 
course  of  action,  one  that  would  result 
not  only  in  short-term  benefits,  but  long- 
term  ones  as  well.* 


THE  LESSONS  OF  AFGHANISTAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  <Mr.  Skelton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  historic  day — the  day  the  House  took 
a  courageous  first  step  in  the  defense  of 
our  country:  the  passage  of  registration 
for  a  draft.  In  light  of  this  it  is  fitting 
that  we  look  back  to  a  page  in  history 
and  remind  ourselves  of  the  importance 
of  national  security 

On  the  first  day  of  October  1938  the 
Right  Honorable  Neville  Chamber- 
lain returned  to  London  from  Munich 
where   he   had   met  with   the  German 


Chancellor,  Adolph  Hitler,  the  French 
Premier  Daladier.  and  the  Italian  dic- 
tator Mussolini.  The  Munich  agreement 
had  been  signed  ju4t  after  midnight  on 
September  29.  As  a  result.  Hitler  secured 
everything  he  had  demanded,  while 
Britain  and  France,  having  acquiesced 
in  the  first  stage  of  Czechoslovakian  dis- 
memberment, gave  empty  guarantees  to 
what  was  left  of  the  Czechoslovak  na- 
tion— guarantees  which  were  ignored 
and  derided  when,  in  5  months  time, 
German  forces  occupied  the  rest  of  that 
country. 

As  a  result  of  the  Munich  settlement. 
German  hegemony  was  established  in 
central  Europe.  Allied  prestige  and  in- 
fluence steadily  diminished.  The  Fran- 
co-Russian alliance  of  1935  was  effec- 
tively undermined,  and  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship turned  toward  the  new  Germany, 
preparing  the  waj  for  the  Russo-German 
pact  the  following  August,  that  pact 
which  sealed  the  fate  of  Poland. 

There  was  many  factors  behind  Cham- 
berlain's decision  to  yield  to  Hitler's  so- 
called  last  territorial  demand  in 
Europe.  Both  Britain  and  France  were 
unprepared  for  a  major  war  militarily 
and,  perhaps  more  important,  psycho- 
logically. The  will  to  resist  had  been 
impaired.  In  both  nations  most  people 
longed  for  peace,  dreading  the  prospect 
of  another  terrible  conflct.  The  memory 
of  the  Great  War  was  all  too  vivid,  cast- 
ing its  shadow  over  public  policy  and 
private  concern  ahke. 

Surely  these  factors  help  to  explain 
the  delirium  of  joy  with  which  the 
Munich  agreement  was  greeted  through- 
out the  world.  Chamberlain  himself  re- 
turned to  a  city  and  a  nation  elated.  He 
was  greeted  with  a  tremendous  ovation 
for  havmg.  as  he  himself  said,  brought 
"peace  in  our  time." 

Virtually  alone  in  his  dissent,  Win- 
ston Churchill  rose  in  Commons  barely 
5  days  after  Chamberlain's  triumphant 
return  to  sound  a  different  and  generally 
unwelcome  note.  Speaking  of  those  who 
have  "control  of  our  political  affairs," 
he  observed  that — 

They  (have)  left  us  In  the  hour  of  trial 
without  adequate  national  defense  or  effec- 
tive International  security. 

He  went  on  to  make  a  comparison 
drawn  from  British  history — the  un- 
happy reign  for  Ethelred  n.  King  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  known  as  the  Unready. 
Under  Ethelred,  the  country  lost  "the 
strong  position"  it  had  gained  through 
Alfred  the  Great  almost  a  century  before 
and  "fell  very  swiftly  into  chaos,"  Viking 
raids  increased  in  fury,  and  the  tribute 
with  which  they  were  bought  off,  the 
Danegeld.  grew  so  oppressive  that  free- 
holders were  reduced  to  paupers. 

The  words  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
icle, quoted  by  Churchill,  struck  a  dis- 
turbing parallel  between  conditions  un- 
der Ethelred  and  under  Chamberlain  so 
many  centuries  later: 

All  these  calamities  fell  upon  us  because  of 
evil  counsel,  because  tribute  was  not  offered 
to  (the  enemy)  at  the  right  time  nor  yet  were 
they  resisted;  but  when  they  had  done  the 
most  evil,  then  was  peace  made  with  them 

To    this    eloquent   passage    Churchill 

added : 
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I  have  always  held  the  view  that  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  depends  upon  the  accumu- 
lation of  deterrents  against  the  aggressor, 
coupled  with  a  sincere  effort  to  redress 
grievances. 

Looking  back  to  1933  when  Hitler  first 
came  into  office.  Churchill  commented 
on; 

All  the  opportunities  of  arresting  the 
growth  of  the  Nazi  power  which  have  been 
thrown  away  •  •  •  The  Immense  comblna- 
ilons  and  resources  which  have  been 
neglected  or  squandered. 

He  concluded: 

I  cannot  believe  that  a  parallel  exists  In 
the  whole  course  of  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  of  those  missed 
opportunities,  the  cost  of  that  neglect,  is 
well  known  to  us  all,  measured  in  the 
tragic  bloodshed  and  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Second  World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reluctant  to  suggest 
that  we  today  in  America  are  seeing  a 
parallel  to  those  days  of  Munich.  I  am 
not  happy  to  draw  comparisons  with  the 
reign  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  or  the 
Ministry  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Neverthe- 
less, the  realities  of  the  modern  world 
will  not  vanish  simply  because  we  may 
find  them  unpleasant  to  consider. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
which  marked  the  beginning  of  this 
decade,  has  been  called  "the  greatest 
threat  to  world  peace  since  World  War 
rr."  Very  few  have  seen  it  in  that  light, 
for  perfectly  understandable  reasons;  it 
is  not  a  nation  in  which  we  have  any 
special  or  vital  interest  in  t)ie  p£ist.  It  is 
on  the  Soviet  border.  It  is  far  away  and 
different  in  culture  and  religion  from  cur 
American  traditions.  Moreover,  many 
authorities  say  that  the  Soviet  move  was 
dictated  largely  by  defensive  considera- 
tions: fear  of  resurgent  Islam,  anxiety 
over  the  weak  and  unrehable  regime  of 
the  murdpred  President  Hafizullah  Amin. 
The  installation  of  Babrak  Karmal,  an 
orthodox  Marxist  party-line  type,  who 
has  failed  to  generate  support  among 
Afghans  even  now.  suggests  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  Soviet  position. 

Clearly  the  Soviets  are  finding  them- 
selves in  a  situation  not  of  their  choos- 
ing, whose  cost  may  be  greater  than  they 
expected.  Comparisons  are  being  made 
with  the  Vietnam  war.  Perhaps  a  better 
and  more  apt  comparison  may  be  found 
in  Napoleon's  ill-fated  invasion  of  Spain, 
an  invasion  in  which  the  French  won 
all  the  battles  and  lost  the  war.  The 
Spanish  uprising  was,  in  fact,  the  f.rst 
great  popular  resistance  to  a  foreign- 
dominated  regime  in  modern  times.  Pro- 
foundly religious  in  character,  it  w.as  an 
upsurge  of  Catholic  and  nationalist  feel- 
ing directed  against  secular-minded  and 
alien  rule.  Conservative  and  patriotic, 
the  Spanish  movement  tied  down  Na- 
poleon's forces  in  bitter  guerilla  warfare 
which  proved  to  be  an  endless  drain  on 
French  resources.  The  comparison  with 
the  Afghan  resistance,  also  deeply  reli- 
gious and  passionately  nationalist,  is 
stnking. 

Yet  to  look  at  the  Afghan  invasion  in 
isolation  from  larger  strategic  issues  is 
to  miss  Its  real  significance.  There  can 
be  little  question  that  it  does  represent 
a  new  and  more  aggressive  turn  In  So- 


viet policy — or  rather  a  return  to  the 
kind  of  direct  military  intervention 
which  marked  Soviet  occupation  of 
Hungary  in  1956  and  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1968.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
should  be  seen  in  the  context  of  recent 
Soviet  moves  in  Angola,  in  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  and  in  Afghanistan  itself  prior 
to  the  present  crisis,  which  many  feel 
was  set  off  by  Soviet  determination  to 
prevent  any  move  by  the  Amin  govern- 
ment toward  a  more  independent  or  neu- 
tralist policy. 

In  1945.  after  the  Second  World  War. 
approximately  half  of  tJie  world  existed 
outside  of  the  Soviet  orbit.  Today  the 
free  world  embraces  only  about  17  per- 
cent of  the  world's  nations  and  peoples. 
The  Soviets  have  been  fighting  in  Af- 
ghanistan for  fully  3  months,  yet  they 
still  are  unable  to  crush  the  uprising. 
Overwhelming  superiority  in  conven- 
tional fire-power  in  search-and-destroy 
tactics  have  given  them  control  of  cities 
and  roads  around  Kabul,  but  they  are 
increasingly  confronted  by  guerrilla  war- 
fare and  its  constant  ambushes  and 
harassment. 

However,  there  are  advantages  for  the 
Soviets,  advantages  which  tie  into  the 
larger  strategic  picture.  Their  advance 
has  brought  the  Persian  Gulf  and  its  oil 
within  tactical  reach  of  Soviet  power. 
They  are  better  able  to  intimidate  the 
nations  of  the  Near  East.  Thus,  both 
their  military  and  diplomatic  power  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  Afghan  inva- 
sion. 

Moreover,  they  are  able  now  to  evalu- 
ate their  troops'  performance  in  the  first 
large-scale  combat  operations  for  the 
Red  army  in  35  years — since  their  vic- 
tory over  the  Germans  in  1945.  Soviet 
planning  was  effectively  utilized  in  1977 
to  decide  the  outcome  of  the  Ethiopian 
war  against  the  Somah  invaders  and 
Eritrean  secessionists.  In  Afghanistan  in 
1980  we  have  seen  bold  and  self-confident 
operations,  the  capture  of  Kabul  recall- 
ing similar  swift-moving  German  strikes 
against  Oslo  or  Crete,  airborne  conquest 
resting  on  surprise,  deception,  and  cov- 
ert action.  It  is  not  a  reassuring  spec- 
tacle for  the  West. 

Let  me  set  these  facts  in  the  context 
of  global  strategy;  the  shifting  nuclear 
balance.  Soviet  global  strategy  is  geared 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  first-strike,  pre- 
emptive capability  which  would  neutral- 
ize any  American  retaliatory  strike.  This 
perceptible  shifting  in  balance  means 
that  the  Soviets  will  be  able  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  nuclear  superiority  with- 
out ever  using  it.  Our  strategic  triad 
wiU  no  longer  function  ;is  a  credible  de- 
terrent. 

A  comparison  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  arms  and  expenditures  is  reveal- 
ing. According  to  CIA  estimates,  the  So- 
viets are  now  outspending  this  Nation 
by  50  percent.  We  cannot  and  should 
not  try  to  match  their  expenditures.  Our 
task  is  to  spend  not  so  much  as  to  spend 
wisely,  concentrating  on  strategic  pro- 
grams and  building  upon  our  greater 
technological  efficiency. 
The  Economist  writes ; 
The  world  is  waking  up  to  the  cost  of  a 
dozen  years  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 


rearmed  by  3  to  6  percent  a  year  while  the 
west  as  a  whole  has  disarmed  In  moet  of 
the  world's  most  Important  places,  the  Rus- 
sians now  have  superiority  in  non-nuclear 
forces — and  parity,  or  even  an  advantage.  In 
nuclear  ones. 

There  you  have  our  present  situation. 
As  the  smoke  clears  from  Afghanistan,  it 
is  evident  that  the  balance  of  power  is 
shifting — and  the  direction  is  away  from 
the  United  States. 

What  we  must  learn — and  apply — is  a 
sunple  principle;  preparedness  is  deter- 
rence. Adequate  defense  preparation  is 
the  surest  guarantee  that  we  will  not  be 
plunged  into  war  by  Soviet  gambles.  The 
threat  of  effective  deterrence — and  the 
will  to  resist  aggression — is  our  only  as- 
surance against  Soviet  adventurism,  in 
Africa  or  in  Asia — or  closer  to  home.  I 
am  thinking  of  the  combat  brigade  in 
Cuba,  no  threat  to  us.  but  surely  a  test- 
ing of  our  resolve. 

The  development  of  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense capability  deserves  mention:  This 
could  be  the  equivalent  of  an  ABM  sys- 
tem to  the  extent  that  American  strate- 
gic weapons  could  be  neutralized.  Post- 
attack  recovery  for  the  Soviet  productive 
capacity  must  also  be  taken  into  account. 
The  Soviets  appear  to  take  seriously  the 
prospect  of  nuclear  conflict  and  to  plan 
in  terms  of  it  realistically.  Dare  we  do 
less?  Civil  defense  is  probably  our  single 
most  neglected  weapon.  And  it  is  a  weap- 
on in  the  nuclear  balance. 

I  began  by  recalling  Churchill's  som- 
ber words  after  Munich.  His  call  was  for 
rearmament  and  for  a  rebirth  of  leader- 
ship and  the  will  to  use  it.  "An  effort  at 
rearmament  the  like  of  which  has  not 
been  seen  ought  to  be  made  forthwith, 
and  all  the  resources  of  this  country  and 
all  its  imited  strength  (should)  be  bent 
to  that  task."  The  "unendurable"  alter- 
native, he  added,  was  for  Britain  to  fall 
"into  the  power,  into  the  orbit  and  in- 
fluence of  Nazi  Germany  •  •  '."He  saw 
that  this  could  and  would  occur  without 
war,  but  simply  by  the  failure  to  arm  and 
to  act  decisively  to  preserve  the  peace. 

Churchill  said  that  the  people  "should 
know  that  they  have  sustained  a  defeat 
without  a  war. "  I  fear  that  we  are  moving 
toward  a  similar  situation  unless  we  fully 
awaken  to  the  nature  of  the  crisis  and 
respond  accordingly.  It  is  still  within  our 
power  to  reverse  the  trend  of  recent  years 
and  to  redress  the  balance  of  strategic 
power.  To  do  so  as  quickly  as  we  can  is 
an  obligation  we  dare  not  evade  The  fu- 
ture of  this  free  Nation  and,  indeed,  the 
direction  of  the  world  community  ride 
upon  the  decisions  we  now  must  make  if 
we  would  fulfill  the  responsibilities  of 
moral  and  political  leadership  which  are 
imlquely  ours.  The  price  of  unreadiness 
win  be  greater  by  far  than  its  alternative. 


n  1910 

MARKET  INTEREST  RATES  JUSTIFY 

A  DROP  IN  THE  PRIME  RATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big 
banks  are  clinging  tenaciously  to  sky- 
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high  prime  rates  despite  a  sharp  fall-off 
in  short-term  interest  rates.  It  is  time 
for  the  banks  to  drop  their  prime  rate 
significantly  m  line  with  other  interest 


fUn       r.,^4 


f#^n       UirrV. 


Prom  May  to  July  of  1944  alone,  the  Nazis 
moved  437.000  Hungarian  Jews  to  Auschwitz. 

Wallenberg  followed  death  camp  marches, 
snatched  stragglers  and  handed  them  "pass- 
ports"   that,    he    claimed,    gave    them    his 
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amount  of  new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
by   $4,570,000,000   each. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
local  share  of  revenue  sharing,  in  addi- 
tion   to    the    Statfi    sharp    alrpadv    elim- 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL 

WALLENBERG 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   Under  a 
orevious  order  nf  the  Honsp   thp  epntif. 


man  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  in  the  past  I  have  reported  on  the 


The  most  dangerous  would  establish  at 
UNESCO  an  international  Institute  to  moni- 
tor and  oversee  development  of  global 
communications. 
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high  prime  rates  despite  a  sharp  fall-off 
in  short-term  interest  rates.  It  is  time 
for  the  banks  to  drop  their  prime  rate 
significantly  in  line  with  other  interest 
rates.  Keeping  the  prime  rate  too  high 
too  long  will  make  the  recession  unnec- 
essarily severe. 

The  3-month  certificate  of  deposit  rate 
has  fallen  from  17.88  percent  for  the 
week  ending  April  9  to  15.62  percent  yes- 
terday, indicating  the  3-week  average 
should  come  m  around  16.75  percent.  If 
Citibank,  which  tends  to  set  the  pace, 
followed  its  own  standard  of  charging 
1.5  percent  more  than  the  rate  on  3- 
month  certificates  of  deposit  its  prime 
would  be  18 '4  instead  of  19^4. 

Small  businessmen,  farmers,  builders, 
and  homebuyers  cannot  wait  any 
longer.* 


THE  CASE  OF  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Blanchard)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BLANCHARD  Mr.  Speaker.  Raoul 
Wallenberg  was  and  is  a  hero  to  Amer- 
icans with  a  deep  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  with  a  deep  appreciation  for 
the  tragedies  that  have  befallen  Jewish 
people  in  this  century.  His  heroism  in 
the  face  of  Nazism,  particularly  when 
he  saved  more  than  50.000  Jews  from 
extermination,  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Evidence  continues  to  mount  that, 
contrary  to  the  official  Soviet  govern- 
ment line.  Mr.  Wallenberg  is  still  alive. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
recent  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Detroit  News  which  highlights  some  of 
the  most  recent  information  in  this 
case.  I  feel  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  State  Department  to  invest  time 
and  energy  into  determining  whether 
or  not  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  in  fact  alive, 
and  if  so.  where  he  is  and  what  condition 
he  is  in.  Our  Government's  laudable  com- 
mittment to  human  rights  requires  no 
less. 

The  Detroit  News  article  follows: 
Jews  Sth-l  Seek  Christian  Hero 
capti.-red  in  '45 
(By  Arthur  W.  O'Shea) 

Raoul  Wallenberg  may  be  alive. 

That  hope  bouvs  the  spirits  of  Jewish 
sur/lvors   of   the   Nazi  Holocaust. 

Wallenberg  Is  one  of  their  heroes.  He  also 
Is  a  Christian. 

Jews  from  Michigan  will  Join  several  thou- 
sand others  tomorrow  night  for  a  candle- 
light ngll  In  front  of  the  Isaiah  Wall  at  the 
UN   in  New  York. 

"That's  to  bring  moral  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  Russians  to  account  for  Wallenberg  " 
explained  PhUIlp  Schlomovltz.  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Jewish  News,  one  of  the  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  vigil. 

Wallenberg,  a  1935  graduate  of  the  TTnl- 
verslty  of  Michigan  School  of  Architecture 
put  hjs  life  on  the  line  for  them,  they  said 
save  hto  '°"*°**  ^  ^^  anything  they  can  to' 

In  the  waning  days  of  World  War  11   Wal- 

he"lr"to  "/r^''V'P'°'^^  ^"^  32-year-oM 
nnh.,f  t,^"^^  banking  fortune,  showed 
n.t!.h'?^''  '°"'^?^  '°  Hungary  as  he 
patched  more  than  50.000  Jews  from  the 
grip  of  the  Nazi  death  machmr 


From  May  to  July  of  1944  alone,  the  Nazis 
moved  437,000  Hungarian  Jews  to  Auschwitz. 

Wallenberg  followed  death  camp  marches, 
snatched  stragglers  and  handed  them  "pass- 
ports" that,  he  claimed,  gave  them  his 
Swedish   diplomatic    Immunity. 

Reportedly,  he  once  posed  as  a  high  Nazi 
officer  and  sidetracked  hundreds  of  others. 

He  rented  32  apartment  buildings,  filled 
them  with  Jews  and  flew  Swedish  flags  from 
the  roofs  to  put  them  beyond,  he  claimed. 
Nazi  Jurisdiction. 

Wallenberg  was  last  seen  when  he  was 
taken  into  custody  Jan.  7.  1945.  by  Soviet 
police  shortly  after  the  Red  Army  took  over. 
At  the  time,  he  was  reportedly  attempting 
to  negotiate  restoration  of  the  Jews'  rights 
and  property. 

At  first  the  Russians  said  they  didn't  bave 
him. 

Then,  in  1956,  they  admitted  they  had  ar- 
rested Wallenberg  "by  mistake"  but.  unfortu- 
nately, he  had  died  in  prison.  They  blamed 
the  mistake  on  the  former  KGB  head. 

There  were  rumors  to  the  contrary  for 
years,  but  nothing  firm  until  this  winter 
when  it  was  discovered  that: 

A  former  inmate  of  the  Butyrka  Prison, 
outside  of  Moscow,  had  been  reimprlsoned 
after  he  called  his  daughter  in  Israel  and 
said  a  Swede  in  prison  with  him  was  in  good 
shape  after  having  been  in  Russian  prisons 
more  than  30  years. 

-  A  recent  emigrant  to  Israel  beard  a 
senior  KGB  officer  say  at  a  Moscow  cocktail 
party  that  under  his  command  was  a  Swede 
who  had  wanted  out  for  more  than  30  years, 
yet  was  still  rotting  in  prison. 

Survivors  of  the  Holocaust  have  persuaded 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  of  State 
Vance  to  Intercede  with  the  Russians  for 
Wallenberg.  Pour  U.S.  senators  have  formed 
a  committee  to  investigate.  There  have  been 
no  results  so  tai.% 


AMENDMENT  TO  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  307  FIRST 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1981 

The  SPEAKEJR  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  »Mr.  Carr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
©  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 
Amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307.  AS  Reported 

In  the  first  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1,  1980 — 

( 1 1  reduce  the  recommended  level  of  fed- 
eral revenues,  by  $3,428,000,000.  and  Increase 
the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  by  $3,- 
428.000.000; 

(2)  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  authority  by  84.570.000.000:   and 

(3 1  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget    outlays   by   $3,428,000,000. 

In  section  2.  for  major  functional  category 
General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance  (850)  — 

(1)  decrease  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  by  $4,570,000,000,  and 

(2)  decrease  the  amount  of  outlays  by  $3.- 
428.000.000. 

In  section  5.  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983 — 

( 1 )  decrease  the  recommended  level  of 
Federal    revenues    by   $4,570,000,000; 

(2)  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  by  $4,570,000,000; 

(3)  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  by  $4,570,000,000:   and 

(4)  for  major  functional  category  General 
Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance  (850).  decrease  the 


amount  of  new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
by    $4,570,000,000   each. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
local  share  of  revenue  sharing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  State  share  already  elim- 
inated in  the  budget  resolution.  My 
amendment  would  also  cut  taxes  by  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  local  share  of 
revenue  sharing,  thus  returning  the 
"Federal"  money  to  the  localities  and  al- 
lowing the  local  residents  and  their  gov- 
ernments to  make  their  own  collective 
decisions  about  their  own  priorities.* 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CRIME  SCHED- 
ULES MARKUP  OF  H.R.  7084,  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  THE  PRETRIAL 
SERVICE  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Conyers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Crime,  which  I  chair,  has 
held  .several  hearings  on  the  operations 
of  the  pretrial  services  agencies  in  the 
U.S.  district  courts.  On  Thursday.  April 
24,  1980,  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  B-352  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,  the  subcom- 
mittee w'ill  mark  up  H.R.  7084.  which  au- 
thorizes the  establishment  of  pretrial 
services  agencies  in  each  judicial  district. 

Persons  desiring  further  information 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  staff  on 
225-1695.» 


EARTH  DAY  1980 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  <Mr.  Harris)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  orig- 
inal Earth  Day  which  first  focused  public 
attention  and  awareness  on  the  vital  im- 
portance of  our  environment.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Earth  Day  1980  resolution, 
I  am  proud  to  participate  in  this  new 
celebration  of  our  achievements  in  en- 
vironmental quality  during  the  past 
decade. 

The  1970's  saw  the  passage  of  landmark 
environmental  legislation  including  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act,  the 
Clean  Air  Act.  and  the  Clean  Water  Act 
as  we  accepted  the  challenge  of  preserv- 
ing our  environment  and  natural  re- 
sources. Earth  Day  1980  affords  us  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  on  those  accom- 
plishments and  renew  the  commitment 
to  a  clean  and  healthy  environment  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  1980's  have  brought  new  chal- 
lenges on  the  international,  economic, 
and  enerey  fronts.  However,  we  must  not 
lose  sieht  of  the  unfinished  work  that  lies 
ahead  in  protecting  our  delicately  bal- 
anced environment.  Our  environmental 
concerns  and  interests  must  continue  to 
play  an  integral  role  in  shaping  the  pol- 
icies to  deal  with  these  new  challenges — 
these  efforts  need  not  conflict.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  Earth 
Day  1980  celebration  in  recognition  of 
our  environment  in  order  that  we  might 
rededicate  ourselves  to  continued  en- 
vironmental prosperity  and  improve- 
ment.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL 
WALLENBERG 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Solarzi  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  today  to  join  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Raoul"  Wal- 
lenberg, an  outstanding  humanitarian  of 
our  time. 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish  diplomat 
who  served  in  pro-Nazi  Hungary  during 
World  War  II.  led  a  rescue  mission  in 
Budapest  which  saved  over  20.000  Hun- 
garian Jews  from  deportation  and  even- 
tual extermination  in  concentration 
camps.  In  the  mid-1940's.  when  the 
Nazis  were  ravaging  Budapest  to  liqui- 
date the  city's  Jewish  population.  Wal- 
lenberg distributed  Swedish  passports  to 
at  least  20,000  Jews,  and  sheltered  13,000 
of  them  in  houses  he  had  rented  and 
over  which  the  Swedish  flag  was  flown. 

Despite  a  number  of  attempts  on  his 
life,  Wallenberg  was  unconcerned  for  his 
own  safety.  He  is  reported  to  have  stood 
on  top  of  a  deportation  train  handing 
out  Swedish  papers  to  all  that  could 
reach  them,  and  then  to  have  insisted 
that  all  those  with  papers  be  permitted 
off  the  train.  Survivors  claim  he  pulled 
people  out  of  death  marches  to  camps 
at  the  Austrian  border  and  brought 
them  food  and  medical  supplies  by  night 
when  he  had  no  more  passports  to  give 
out. 

On  January  17,  1945,  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg mysteriously  disappeared.  He  is  last 
reported  to  have  stepped  into  a  Red  Army 
car  with  two  Russian  officers  heading 
east.  The  Soviet  Government  has  re- 
leased conflicting  reports  reearding  Wal- 
lenberg s  whereabouts,  although  it  now 
maintains  he  died  of  a  heart  attack  in 
Moscow's  Ljubljamka  prison,  in  Julv 
1947.  No  rrascn  haG  been  given  for  his 
imprisonment. 

Contradictory  evidence  on  Wallen- 
berg's whereabouts  ha,s  been  gathered 
over  the  past  years.  Witnesses  claim  to 
have  seen  him  since  his  alleged  death, 
and  his  immediate  family,  their  friends 
and  a  handful  of  experts  on  his  case  be- 
lieve he  is  alive,  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
union.  Despite  pleas  from  various  heads 
Of  state  around  the  world,  however  the 
boviet  Government  refuses  to  allow  fur- 
ther investigation  of  his  ca.se 

SurviTOrs  of  the  Holocaust  around  the 

R^n^l    w'^n"    i°    ^^^'""    "^«^    ^'""f>-'    'ibOUt 

Raoul  Wallenberg.  Many  would  like  to 
give  him  the  recognition  and  honor  he 
so  justly  deserves  for  his  selfless  actions 

Z.^^'^  H^^^^^'  °''^'"  20.000  individuals 
owe  their  lives  to  this  one  man. 

In  the  postholocaust  era  it  is  im- 
nncl''i''l<.^^''I  ""'^  remember  the  courage- 
n^P  ^1°':^l°f  the  few  who  helped  to  save 
mn.f  Jl^^,P^"P^^  ^'■""^  extinction.  We 
Ra^ni  w  u°'l  ""^  ^^^'  t°  the  case  of 
centV-l.  ^k'^"''"^'  ^  h^'-O  °f  the  20th 
mmt^  y;'hose  contributions  to  mankind 
must  rightly  be  acknowledged.* 


UNESCO  THREAT  TO  PRESS 
FREEDOM 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 


man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
times  in  the  past  I  have  reported  on  the 
outstanding  job  done  by  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Press  Association  in  promoting  press 
freedom  in  the  Americas.  Long  before 
emphasis  on  human  rights  became  a 
major  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  the 
lAPA  fought  consistently  and  effectively 
for  one  of  those  human  rights  most  es- 
sential to  a  free  society:  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. 

The  lAPA  has  recently  been  deeply 
concerned  by  the  drive  in  UNESCO,  the 
United  National  Educational.  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization,  to  establish 
a  so-called  New  World  Order  of  Com- 
munications. The  essential  element  of 
the  UNESCO  offensive  is  that  the  press 
should  be  an  instrument  of  political  and 
economic  development,  as  conceived  by 
and  under  the  control  of  the  government 
m  power.  The  lAPA  sees  in  the  UNESCO 
offensive  the  greatest  danger  to  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  world  today. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  our  col- 
leagues a  recent  address  by  George  Bee- 
bee,  current  president  of  the  LAPA  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Miami  Herald. 
Mr.  Bebee  has  long  been  a  tireless  fighter 
for  press  freedom  not  only  in  the  Ameri- 
cas but  worldwide  through  the  World 
Press  Freedom  Committee. 

He  offers  a  disturbing  report  on  the 
continuing  campaign  by  elements  in 
UNESCO  to  establish  international  con- 
rols  over  the  media,  as  well  as  an  elo- 
quent assessment  of  the  outlook  for  press 
freedom  and  challenges  facing  the 
United  States  in  our  own  hemisphere. 
Address  bt  George  Beebee 
The  Inter  American  Press  Association  for 
nearly  40  years  has  been  the  watchdog  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere's  press. 

Now  its  most  severe  challenges  come  from 
the  global   areas  of  debate. 

UNESCO's  attempt  to  establish  interna- 
tional standards  for  the  media  threatens 
the  whole  concept  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  is  obvious  that  elements  within  this 
agency  intend  to  push  relentlessly  until 
Socialist  and  some  Third  World  countries 
gain   their  objectives. 

They    especially    want    an    International 
agency,  such  as  UNESCO,  to  give  official  ap- 
proval to  all  the  aspects  that  encompass  a 
state    controlled    media. 

Don't  let  anyone  tell  you  all  this  is  being 
done  tc  improve  communications.  It  is  being 
done  to  con  -ol  communications.  The  evi- 
dence is  over  'helming. 

We  agroc  t  lat  the  present  Information 
system  nrcds  better  balance,  but  we  can't 
accept  tt  e  rr  ileal  format  proposed  by  our 
adversaries. 

UNESCO  itself  says  the  pressures  for  a 
New  Information  Order  are  stirred  by  its 
members.  Yet  its  own  secretariat  is  at  odds 
on  how  Involved  this  agencv  should  become. 
Frankly.   It  is   very   involved. 

I  have  been  cautiously  optimistic  in  re- 
cent years  because  reason  and  moderation 
have  prevailed  at  UNESCO  conferences  where 
once  hostility  and  bias  marred  discussions. 
The  MacBrlde  Commission  Report,  which 
will  be  thoroughly  reviewed  by  German 
Ornes  at  our  Thursday  morning  meeting, 
restates  provisions  generally  favorable  to 
press  freedom  contained  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  UNESCO  Charters  and  In  the  Dec- 
laration on  Human  Rights. 

But  also  embodied  in  the  two-year  study 
are  proposals  that  will  stir  arguments  over 
International  news  coverage. 


The  most  dangerous  would  establish  at 
UNESCO  an  International  institute  to  moni- 
tor and  oversee  development  of  global 
communications. 

In  other  words,  UNESCO — a  government- 
financed  agency— would  become  a  declslon- 
makei  on  the  media's  future. 

This  concept  has  the  backing  of  the  Third 
World  followers  of  the  Tunisian.  Muslapha 
Masmoudl. 

Such  an  Institute  Is  not  needed.  It  only 
can  nullify  any  cooperation  essential  to  an 
information  order  that  could  be  unlversaUy 
accepted.  It  would  create  unending  dissen- 
sion, which  we  should  avoid. 

My  optimism  has  dwindled.  The  atmos- 
phere once  more  is  charged.  Our  adversaries 
have  talked  of  making  1980  the  showdown 
en  long-standing  controversial  Issues. 

I  hope  that  I  have  misread  their  inten- 
tions and  UNESCO  once  more  will  seek  com- 
mon ground  on  which  ideological  and  politi- 
cal concepts  can  work  together  to  improve 
felobal  communications. 

But  there  are  continuing  maneuvers  by 
UNESCO  which  make  me  think  that  such 
hopes  are  futile. 

The  compromise  reached  on  communica- 
tions at  the  UNESCO  General  Conference  in 
Paris  in  1978  seems  lost  in  the  dust  of  con- 
ference after  conference  where  topics  appear 
designed  to  undermine  the  West  and  Its 
media. 

Typical  Is  one  Just  concluded  In  Nantes  on 
"Distortion  of  Information  Between  Western 
and  Socialist  Countries." 

Others  are  upcoming  in  Dakar.  Parts. 
Vienna,  the  Cameroons.  in  the  Arab  region 
and  Caracas,  all  leading  to  the  next  general 
conference  in  Belgrade  in  September  and 
October. 

Pew  Western  views  are  Invited  to  these 
conferences. 

What  is  the  free  world  media  doing  about 
this? 

We  are  aware  of  what  Is  happening.  The 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee — of  which 
the  lAPA  is  an  affiliate— will  have  repre- 
sentatives at  these  meetings.  And  we  will 
have  a  strong  delegation  at  Belgrade 

There  have  been  no  new  major  hemi- 
spheric challenges  since  we  met  in  Toronto. 
But  the  press  review  yesterday  spotlighted 
problems  to  which  we  must  give  constant 
Etientlon: 

Newsmen  languishing  In  Jails. 
Newspapers  closed  arbitrarily. 
Harassment   of   media   by   terrorists   and 
c;ovemments. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  pessimism  from  over- 
whelming us. 

One  problem  that  has  concerned  me  for 
>ears  was  emphasized  by  President  Ellis 
Clarke  of  Trinidad-Tobago  during  our  meet- 
ing there  a  year  ago. 

"How."  he  asked,  "can  you  cope  with  an 
irresponsible   newspaper  or   magazine''" 

He  explained  that  so-called  scandal  sheets 
m  the  United  States  are  ignored,  but  they 
have  real  Impact  in  the  Caribbean  and  Latin 
America,  particularly  In  the  hinterlands. 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  through  stringent 
libel  laws  that  make  publications  responsible 
for  what  they  print. 

Few  smaller  notions  have  adopted  such 
legislation    "Why  not?  It  Is  that  simple. 

The  irresponsible  publication's  disregard 
for  truth  and  fairness  too  often  leads  to 
peneral  repression  of  all  media. 

Through  the  years  lAPA  has  been  called 
upon  to  speak  on  government  denial  of 
newsprint  or  the  silencing  of  Irresponsible 
elements. 

Some  might  consider  It  Incongruous  that 
an  organization  dedicated  to  a  free  and  re- 
sponsible media  so  often  defends  those  who 
Ignore  the  conunon  principles  of  accuracy 
and  objectivity  which  we  demand  In  our 
newspapers. 

When  newsprint  is  denied  or  a  newspaper 
closed  without  explanation,  then  others  can 
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be  denied  paper  and  closed  down.  That  is 
why  we  become  involved. 
This  dilemma  we  frequently  face  is  best 


American  countries,  a  growing  awareness 
that  self-help  and  mutual  assistance  in 
times  of  need  is  the  only  sure  road  toward 


"How  do  we  equip  ourselves  with  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  newspapers  worth  read- 
ing? Does  the  World  Press  Freedom  Commit- 
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in  the  Record.  To  rectify  that  omission, 
I  am  inserting  this  financial  disclosure 
statement  for  1978. 


with  a  combination  of  local  tax  increases,     trial  layoffs,  in  half  the  country,  we  have 
cuts  in  service,  and  job  layoffs,  all  of     ^*^  environment  of  unrelieved  misery, 
which  have  the  effect  of  deepening  the        The  actions  that  these  cities  and  states  wlU 
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b«  denied  paper  and  closed  down.  That  Is 
why  we  become  Involved. 

This  dllenuna  we  frequently  face  Is  best 
summarized  by  the  late  author  and  philos- 
opher. H.  L.  Mencken,  who  said: 

"The  trouble  with  fighting  for  human 
freedoms  is  that  you  have  to  spend  so  much 
of  your  life  defending  ;  for  oppres- 
sive laws  always  are  aimed  at  them  origi- 
nally and  oppression  must  be  stopped 
at  the  beginning  if  it  Is  to  be  stopped  at 
all." 

In  my  acceptance  speech  at  Toronto.  I 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  deteriorat- 
ing situation  In  the  Caribbean. 
There  has  been  little  change. 
President  Carter  recently  stated  that  he 
saw  "no  military  threat  to  the  Integrity  of 
nations  In  the  Caribbean  from  an  outside 
force." 

He  is  right.  The  Soviet-Cuban  connection 
seems  to  be  slowly  gaining  its  objectives 
without   need  for  armament. 

The  Island  nations,  with  few  exceptions, 
plead  for  help  as  Communist  influence  con- 
tinues to  be  Imported  by  left-wing  political 
factiona. 

It  Is  gratifying  that  the  harassment  by 
the  Jamaican  government  of  The  Dally 
Gleaner  has  ceased  for  the  moment. 

But  in  Grenada,  the  only  independent 
voice.  The  Torchlight,  still  Is  closed.  A 
Catholic  newspap>er  that  started  publication 
a  few  weeks  ago  lasted  only  one  edition. 

In  Central  America,  newspapers  have  been 
fire-bombed,  their  publishers  threatened. 
It  is  a  disturbing  situation. 
President  Carter  perhajjs  gave  it  an  overly 
optimistic  approach  at  a  recent  White  House 
conference  when  he  urged  that  the  private 
sector  of  the  United  States  and  the  prosper- 
ous nations  of  the  Caribbean  basin  take 
the  lead  In  bettering  relationships — and 
conditions — with  the  nations  of  this  region. 
"Too  often."  the  President  said,  "we  have 
looked  to  the  government  to  undertake  the 
task  of  improving  relations  with  our  friends 
abroad  when  so  much  of  our  strength  and 
friendship  lies  in  our  communities,  our  uni- 
versities, and  in  business,  labor,  farming, 
voluntary  and  religious  groups." 

A  noble  approach  The  committee  he 
named  to  expedite  such  a  program  is  seek- 
ing to  ascertain  what  cooperative  programs 
now  are  being  carried  on  with  the  Carib- 
bean. 

I  have  submitted  a  report  showing  that  the 
Inter  American  Press  Association  and  the 
World  Press  Freedom  Committee  have  been 
giving  a  cooperative  hand  to  the  media  of 
this  region  for  some  time 

Significant,  of  course,  was  lAPA's  success- 
ful effort  to  help  reestablish  La  Frensa  in 
Nicaragua  after  Somoza  destroyed  its  plant. 
Yes.  a  people  program  is  more  effective 
than  a  financial  give-away,  but  governments 
still  must  help. 

The  United  States  has  learned  its  mis- 
take of  channeling  its  assistance  through 
multinational  lending  agencies  and  getting 
little  or  no  credit  from  the  recipients. 

As  Don  Bohnlng.  Latin-Caribbean  editor 
of  The  Miami  Herald,  so  expertly  explains: 
"Cuba  by  sending  five  doctors  to  a  coun- 
try gets  more  propaganda  mileage  than  the 
U.S.  gets  by  sending  $5  million  to  the  Carib- 
bean Development  Bank." 

Most  of  the  Caribbean  nations  suffer  great 
poverty.  We  have  got  to  give  these  people  a 
better  life.  The  media  of  the  U.S.  and  all  the 
nations  In  the  Caribbean  basin  should  be 
in  the  forefront  to  make  this  commend- 
able cooperative  effort  a  success.  If  we  dont 
you  know  who  will. 

As  for  the  outlook  for  press  freedom  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  it  is  easy  to  feel 
discouraged  by  violent  events  in  so  many 
countries.  But  long-range  there  are  reasons 
to  hope  for  better  times. 

The  most  encouraging  development  has 
been  Increasing  cooperation   between  Latin 


American  countries,  a  growing  awareness 
that  self-help  and  mutual  assistance  In 
times  of  need  is  the  only  sure  road  toward 
economic  development  and  political  stabili- 
ty, with  all  that  this  means  In  terms  of 
civil  and  human  rights. 

We  should  feel  particularly  encouraged  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Andean  Bloc  nations. 
They  have  declared  in  most  emphatic  terms 
that  Western  democracy  is  the  only  form  of 
political  and  social  system  that  will  ensure 
a  future  of  well-being  and  freedom  in  Latin 
America.  And  the  Andean  Bloc  has  not 
stopped  there.  It  also  has  taken  action. 

Using  great  tact  and  wisdom.  leaders  of 
the  Andean  Bloc  have  sought  to  bring 
political  stability  to  Bolivia.  They  have  tried 
to  mediate  between  extremes  in  El  Salvador. 
I  feel  also  that  the  existence  of  the  bloc  has 
been  a  contributing  factor  in  Peru's 
planned  return  to  constitutional  government. 
Several  other  countries — ^particularly 
Venezuela  and  Mexico — have  extended  a 
helping  hand  in  the  reconstruction  of  Nica- 
ragua, and  Venezuela  is  a  powerful  partner 
in  assisting  the  newly  independent  nations 
of  the  West  Indies. 

All  this.  I  feel.  Is  symptomatic  of  a  healthy 
awareness  of  the  great  need  for  unity  and 
cooperation  among  Latin  Americans. 

The  conmiendable  goals  and  achievements 
of  the  InterAmerlcan  Press  Association  are 
widely  recognized,  not  only  in  the  hemi- 
sphere but  throughout  the  world. 

There  are  still  far  too  many  people  un- 
familiar with  our  efforts  to  maintain  free- 
dom of  expression  in  lands  where  our  ad- 
versaries would  diminish  this  basic  right. 

Conununists  and  certain  government 
propagandists  have  branded  the  lAPA  as  a 
CIA  cover,  an  agent  of  imperialism  and  a 
group  only  interested  In  safeguarding  its 
own  properties.  In  the  past  we  also  have  been 
accused  of  being  agents  of  Moscow. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  lAPA  for 
two  score  years  fighting  to  keep  the  media 
free  of  government  control  know  better. 

No  script  that  I  could  write  tells  our  pur- 
pose better  than  a  letter  sent  me  recently 
by  an  Asian  newspaperman. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  challenging  letters  I 
ever  received. 

I  do  not  mention  his  name  or  country  be- 
cause he  could  face  harassment  or  Jail  for 
expressing  his  views. 

"I  have  a  feeble  feeling."  this  Journalist 
writes,  "that  there  is  a  solution  to  the  kind 
of  professional  problems  that  we  Journalists 
face  in  this  country. 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  duty  of  a  news- 
paper is  to  keep  its  readers  informed.  It  also 
has  the  responsibility  of  educating  the  read- 
ers on  vital  national  and  International 
matters. 

"I  have  doubts  that  my  newspaper  is 
performing  the  Job  of  Informing,  educating 
and  giving  unbiased  coverage  of  events  to 
the  readers. 

"Day  after  day  we  on  this  newspaper  con- 
fine ourselves  to  churning  out  government 
handouts  and  there  is  little  we  can  do  about 
it.  Individual  members  of  the  staff  are  re- 
sponsible for  anything  they  write  In  this 
newspaper  against  the  military  government. 
Even  editorially,  we  are  forced  to  fall  In 
line  with  official  stance. 

"Working  under  such  seemingly  Impossible 
conditions.  I  genuinely  feel  that  I  have 
failed  as  a  newsman.  I  have  failed  my  readers 
as  well  as  my  country. 

"I  know  I  am  guilty  of  writing  biased 
stories,  and  articles  which  resemble  Goebbels' 
propaganda  tactics. 

"After  years  in  this  business  of  publishing 
government  directives,  I  am  beginning  to 
wonder  if  this  is  the  kind  of  Journalism 
practiced  all  over  the  world. 

"How  do  I  know  this  is  not  correct?  How 
do  I  define  a  free  press?  How  do  I  define 
myself  as  a  Journalist? 


"How  do  we  equip  ourselves  with  the  capa- 
bility of  producing  newspapers  worth  read- 
ing? Does  the  World  Press  Freedom  Commit- 
tee have  any  remedies  for  the  kind  of  Jour- 
nalism which  is  fast  emerging  here  and  in 
many  Third  World  countries?" 

I  wish  this  letter  could  be  read  by  every 
newspaperman. 

Similar  situations  are  few  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  at  this  time — outside  Cuba  and 
Haiti — but  it  should  give  the  lAPA  members 
an  Incentive  to  fight  to  make  certain  others 
are  saved  from  the  despair  of  this  Asian 
Journalist. 

Newsmen  become  mere  puppets  of  govern- 
ment when  they  have  no  freedom  to  express 
their  thoughts  People  denied  a  free  press  are 
subjects  of  a  nation,  not  citizens. 

We  must  involve  more  of  our  employees  in 
this  lAPA  effort.  They  have  a  stake  in  the 
outcome  of  every  battle  we  undertake. 

It  has  been  heartening  to  see  more  and 
more  members  bring  their  editors  and  re- 
porters to  our  meetings.  It  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. 

And  when  you  return  to  your  offices,  you 
should  do  what  many  of  us  do — brief  your 
key  people  on  the  highlights  of  our  discus- 
sions. 

If  they  know  more  about  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  hemisphere,  you  will  find  them 
giving  greater  attention  to  Latin  American 
and  Caribbean  news  developments,  and  they 
will  better  understand  our  concerns. 

We  are  In  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods 
of  our  lives  There  are  tensions  at  home  and 
abroad,  which  daily  disturb  our  minds  and 
our  hearts. 

We  worry  about  the  future  of  our  families. 
our  nations  and  our  world  amid  terrorism, 
anarchy,  hostage-holding,  assassination,  cor- 
ruption and  hatred  among  peoples. 

Truth  is  a  most  important  element  in  this 
confused  era.  for  misunderstandings  and 
misccnceptions.  many  intentionally  created 
by  propaganda  machines,  have  led  to  much 
of  the  tumoil  we  are  experiencing. 

Governments  that  control  their  media  dis- 
tort and  suppress  news  to  fit  their  political 
needs.  Only  a  free  press  and  an  Informed 
public  can  provide  the  truth. 

Propaganda  stirs  controversy  and  hatreds 
Truth  removes  them.  This  has  been  so  evi- 
dent in  UNESCO  debates  In  recent  years. 

We  of  the  media  must  continue  our  role 
of  seeking  to  keep  events  In  focus. 

I  never  will  be  a  complete  pessimist.  We 
have  been  through  crucial  periods  before 
and  our  resilience  has  amazed  us  We  have 
no  intention  of  letting  our  antagonists  wear 
us  down  or  wear  us  out. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  not  the 
people  who  want  a  controlled  media;  it  is 
the  despots  who  rule  those  people. 

The  I A  PA  espouses  a  free  press  for  all 
people;  it  Is  dictatorial  governments  that 
would  deny  this  inalienable  right. 

Those  governments  fear  the  truth.  The 
people  would  welcome  It. 

Let  there  be  no  question  about  our  pur- 
pose and  dedication  0 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVE ELIZABETH  HOLTZ- 
MAN  FOR   1978 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  publish  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  my  financial  disclo- 
sure for  each  year  I  served  in  Congress. 
In  1979,  I  made  public  my  financial 
statement  for  1978,  but  because  of  a  staff 
oversight  my  statement  did  not  appear 


in  the  Record.  To  rectify  that  omission, 
I  am  inserting  this  financial  disclosure 
statement  for  1978. 
The  statement  follows : 

FINANCIAL     STATUS 

In  1978,  my  total  gross  unadjusted  in- 
come was  $61,779.00. 

NONCONCRESSIONAL     INCOME 

In  1978,  my  income  from  noncongres- 
sional  sources  was  $4,415.12. 

tTNSECURED     LOANS 

I  had  no  unsecured  debts  in  1978. 

NONCONCRESSIONAL    REIMBURSEMENTS 

Reimbursements  to  me  in  1978  for 
expenditures  in  excess  of  $50.00  other 
than  from  the  U.S.  Government  totaled 
$176.00.  These  reimbursements  were  for 
out-of-pocket  expenses  incurred  in  con- 
nection with  speaking  engagements. 

SECURITIES 

I  own  no  stocks  or  corporate  or  munic- 
ipal bonds  with  a  value  in  excess  of  $25. 

INCOME     TAXES 

The  personal  income  taxes  I  paid  for 
1978 — contained  in  my  tax  returns  as 
filed  on  April  15,  1979— totaled  $24,713.00 
and  were  divided  as  follows:  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, $17,233.00;  New  York  City  and 
State,  $7,480.00. 

BUSINESS     AFFILIATES 

During  1978  I  did  not  serve  as  a  direc- 
tor, ofQcer,  partner,  adviser,  or  manager 
of  any  business  entity,  foundation,  or 
professional  organization  of  a  nonelee- 
mosynary  or  noneducational  nature.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  HAZARDOUS 
MATERIALS  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  INDEPENDENT  SAFETY 
BOARD  AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Johnson)  is 
recognized  for  b  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  today  joined  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Transportation  and  Independent  Safety 
Board  Amendments  of  1980.  In  so  doing, 
I  am  not  embracing  or  specifically  sup- 
porting any  of  its  provisions  or  funding 
levels.  However,  the  bill  represents  the 
action  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  on  both  of  these 
important  programs,  end,  as  such,  should 
be  accorded  at  least  the  same  considera- 
tion as  the  previously  introduced  agency 
legislation,  H.R.  6937  and  H.R.  6938.» 


HELPING  THE  MIDWEST  AND 
NORTHEAST  IS  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
article  by  Felix  G.  Rohatyn  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  Sunday,  April  20,  points 
out  that  the  United  States  today  con- 
sists of  the  "haves"  and  the  "have-nots," 
the  haves  being  the  Sun  Belt  States  and 
the  have-nots  being  the  old  industrial 
States  of  the  Midwest  and  Northeast. 
The  have-not  States,  faced  with  the 
transfer  of  jobs  to  the  Sun  Belt,  are  faced 


with  a  combination  of  local  tax  increases, 
cuts  in  service,  and  job  layoffs,  all  of 
which  have  the  effect  of  deepening  the 
economic  downturn  in  the  cities  and 
driving  more  taxpayers  out.  Prom  the 
Federal  Government's  point  of  view,  this 
increases  Federal  burdens  and  reduces 
Federal  revenues  from  these  States. 

Mr.  Rohatyn  notes  that  there  are 
about  to  be  superimposed  on  this  situa- 
tion huge  revenue  increases  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  oil-producing  States  as  e 
result  of  oil  price  decontrol.  TTirough  this 
decade,  the  States  of  Alaska.  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia. Louisiana,  Wyoming,  Oklahoma. 
New  Mexico,  and  Kansas  will  coUect  in- 
creased severance  tax  and  royalty  tax 
revenues  amounting  to  $115  billion.  Like 
a  domestic  version  of  OPEC,  these  States 
can  use  these  vast  revenues  to  lower 
taxes  and  attract  industr>'  away  iroai  the 
older  industrial  areas  of  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast. 

Mr.  Rohatyn  stresses  the  urgency  of 
acting  now  before  it  is  too  late  to  cor- 
rect this  situation.  He  says : 

It  is  really  not  very  difficult  to  see  where 
this  Inevitably  leads.  Half  the  country  nearly 
bankrupt,  many  of  its  major  cities  pools  of 
unemployment  and  unrest,  and  the  other 
half  swimming  in  oil,  Industry  and  wealth 
This  Is  not  the  stuff  of  a  stable  democracy; 
It  is  not  the  stuff  of  a  union  of  states.  For 
a  union  to  survive  there  must  be  a  sense 
that  both  burdens  and  benefits  are  shared 
on  an  equitable  basis. 

Among  remedies  suggested  by  Mr. 
Rohatyn  are  the  funneling  of  new  per- 
manent revenues  to  the  Midwest  and 
Northeast  in  the  form  of  direct  budgetary' 
assistance  and  incentives  for  private  in- 
dustry', possibly  using  a  portion  of  the 
national  gas  tax  for  that  purpose.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  high  time  Congress  acted  to 
remedy  what  is  becoming  a  tragic  situa- 
tion and  could  become  a  national  dis- 
aster. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Rohatyn's  £irticle 
follows  these  remarks : 

The  American  Haves  and  Have-Nots 
(By  Felix  G.  Rohatyn) 

The  United  States  today  consists  of 
"haves"  and  "have-nots."  The  "haves"  are  the 
sunshine  states,  with  population  growth, 
natural  resources,  new  Industrial  locations. 
The  "have-nots"  are  the  old  industrial  states 
of  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest.  Decaying 
urban  areas  with  shrinking  tax  bases  face 
increasing  needs  to  provide  services  to  a  pop- 
ulation less  and  less  able  to  pay  for  them. 
Racial  tensions  in  the  ghettos  combine  with 
increasing  middle-class  frustrations  to  create 
a  potentially  explosive  mixture. 

In  recent  years,  a  fragile  equilibrium  has 
been  maintained:  New  York  City,  which  had 
a  close  brusii  with  bankruptcy  in  1975.  has 
since  reduced  Its  deficit  from  $2  billion  to 
$400  million,  reduced  its  work  force  drasti- 
cally and  refinanced  $6  bUlion  of  short-term 
debt.  Other  northeastern  and  midwestern 
cities  maintained  reasonable  stability  until 
the  onset  of  the  current  round  of  inflation 
and  recession.  In  the  last  year  or  so.  Cleve- 
land, Chicago.  Buffalo.  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  DC.  have  seen  their  fiscal 
equilibrium  shattered  and.  as  the  recession 
deepens,  with  inflation  still  in  double-digit 
ranges,  they  will  be  faced  with  widening 
budget  gaps  and  greater  and  greater  social 
strains.  New  York  City,  which  by  law  must 
eliminate  its  deficit  in  the  year  beginning 
July  1.  1981.  will  have  to  cc^e  with  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  gap  due  to  inflation  and 
recession.  To  this  is  added  the  loss  of  reve- 
nues caused  by  federal  cutbacks  and  indus- 


trial layoffs.  In  half  the  country,  we  have 
an  environment  of  unrelieved  misery. 

The  actions  that  these  cities  and  state*  viU 
tane  to  close  their  deficits  are  both  inevitable 
and  counterproductive.  They  Involve  a  com- 
bination of  local  tax  Increases  cocnblned  with 
service  cuts  and  layoffs;  both  have  the  effect 
of  driving  more  taxpayers  out  and  deepen- 
ing the  economic  downturn  In  the  cities. 
From  the  federal  governments  point  of  view, 
the  effect  is  equally  counterproductive.  Local 
tax  increases  reduce  federal  revenues,  since 
local  taxes  are  deductible  for  federal  Income- 
tax  purposes.  Local  layoffs  increase  transfer 
payments  for  unemployment.  Deficits  are 
Increased;  the  recessionary  cycle  is  deepened. 
It  Is  In  this  environment  chat  we  superlm- 
poss  a  new  phenomenon:  the  skyrocketing 
revenues  (mostly  In  the  form  of  severance 
taxes  and  royalties)  to  be  collected  by  the 
oil-producing  states  as  a  result  of  oil-price 
decontrol.  The  Northeast-Midwest  Institute 
has  recently  published  a  study  estimating 
that  from  1980  to  1990  the  states  of  Alaska, 
Texas,  California.  Louisiana  Wyoming.  Okla- 
homa. New  Mexico  and  tf'"i«Bff  will  coUect 
increased  tax  revenues  amounting  to  $115 
bUlion.  Alaska  will,  on  the  average.  In- 
crease lu  annual  revenues  W.3  blUlon  per 
annum,  over  300  percent  of  its  current  an- 
nual expenditures.  Texas  will,  on  the  aver- 
age. Increase  Its  annual  revenues  by  90  per- 
cent of  its  current  annual  expenditures. 
Alaska  Just  abolished  its  Income  tax  and  is 
paying  cash  dividends  to  lu  citizens.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  subject  these  revenues 
to  the  windfall  profits  tax;  It  failed. 

Ironically,  revenues  to  these  states  from  a 
variety  of  federal  assistance  programs  such 
as  revenue  sharing  would  actually  Increase 
because  of  the  definition  of  "tax  effort"  in 
grant  distribution  formulas.  Thus,  federal 
assistance  will  Increase  in  areas  of  dramati- 
cally lesser  needs,  while  It  win  be  reduced 
in  those  areas  where  need  is  greatest. 

Much  has  been  made  recently  of  budget 
surpluses  at  the  state  and  local  government 
level  But  over  60  percent  of  stale  surpluses 
in  1978  were  concentrated  In  those  eight 
states  accruing  more  than  90  percent  of  reve- 
nue Increases  from  oil  decontrol  over  the 
decade  Like  a  domestic  version  of  OPEC,  the 
oil-producing  states  can  use  their  vast  reve- 
nues to  lower  other  taxes.  Increase  services. 
attract  Industry  by  almost  unlimited  means; 
their  economies  as  well  as  the  econoenlee 
of  surrounding  states  will  get  significant 
boosts. 

And.  like  a  domestic  version  of  the  Third 
World,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  importers 
of  fuel,  needy  for  additional  federal  assist- 
ance, will  bear  the  burden  since,  after  all, 
this  is  a  zero  sum  game  It  is  really  not  very 
difficult  to  see  where  this  Inevitably  leads 
Half  the  country  nearly  bankrupt,  many  of 
its  major  cities  pools  of  unemployment  and 
unrest,  and  the  other  half  swimming  In  oil. 
industry  and  wealth.  This  is  not  the  stuff  of 
a  stable  democracy:  It  Is  not  the  stuff  of  a 
union  of  states.  For  a  union  to  survive  there 
must  be  a  sense  that  both  burdens  and  bene- 
fits are  shared  on  an  equitable  basis. 

If  we  wait  for  the  crisis,  as  we  did  with 
OPEC  and  the  Third  World,  It  will  be  too 
late  A  short-range  and  long-range  program 
should  be  examined  by  the  president  and 
the  Congress  to  remedy  this  situation.  It 
should  Include: 

For  the  short  run.  an  institution  modeled 
after  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion of  the  1930s  to  provide  low-cost,  long- 
term  financing  to  permit  those  localities  In 
difficulties  to  weather  the  next  few  years. 

Federal  formulas  for  assistance  programs 
to  be  modified  to  provide  money  where  it 
will  be  most  needed,  as  suggested,  for  in- 
stance, in  Sen  Daniel  P  Moynlhan's  bill  to 
revise  the  Medicaid  matching  formula 

For  the  long  run.  new  permanent  rev- 
enues must  be  funneled  to  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  in  the  form  of  direct  federal 
budgetary  assistance  and  Incentives  for  prt- 
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vate  industry  to  remain  and  grow.  A  possible  plicable  certain  provisions  of  the  Civil  Relief 
source  of  revenue  could  be  created  by  dedl-  Act.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
eating  a   portion  of  a  national   gas   tax  for     Internal  Revenue   Code  of   1954.  Title  II  is 


of   taxes  while  the  employee   Is  being   held 
hostage  In  a  foreign  area. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
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vate  Industry  to  remain  and  grow.  A  possible 
source  of  revenue  could  be  created  by  dedi- 
cating a  portion  of  a  national  gas  tax  for 
tbat  purpose. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  as  complex 
as  It  Is  vital.  It  clearly  does  not  He  In  letting 
tnarlcet  forces  work  their  will  since  they  will 
only  exacerbate  the  situation.  Neither  Is  It 
In  counting  on  the  current  recession,  which 
win  only  force  local  actions,  making  matters 
worse,  both  for  the  cities  and  for  the  coun- 
try. Urban  America  must  be  a  fit  place  for 
middle-class  people  to  live,  work  and  bring 
up  their  children.  A  buslness-labor-govern- 
ment  partnership  must  reach  Into  the  ghet- 
tos to  provide  employment  and  opportunity; 
a  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan  youngster  In  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant    should    know    that.    If    he 
stays  In  school  and  out  of  trouble,  he  will 
have    a    job.    There    Is    clearly    more    than 
enough   to   be  done.  Over  the  next  decade, 
massive  Investments  must  be  made  In  mass 
transit.   In  retooling  the  automobile  Indus- 
try. In  improving  our  railroad  system.  In  fi- 
nancing   a   domestic   energy   program.   It   U 
unthinkable  that  we  cannot  find  a  way  for 
the  entire  country  to  share  in  this  activity. 
In  a  worldwide  war  of  ideologies  and  Ideas. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  claim  the  virtues  of  our 
system    if    Philadelphia,    Washington.    New 
York   and   Chicago    are   turned    into   slums. 
None  of  this  Is  easy,  but  there  is  still  time. 
Five  years  from  now  It  will  be  too  late.  This 
country  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate In  a  major  International  financial  effort 
to  help  the  Third  World,  either  through  In- 
creased   commitments   to    the   World   Bank, 
the  International   Monetary   Fund  or  other 
similar  institutions.  It  is  an  effort  that  will 
have  to  be  made.  However,  on  our  scale  of 
priorities,  our  own  Third  World  should  come 
hrst.9 


H.R.  7085.  HOSTAGE  RELIEF  ACT  OF 
1980 

I  Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pomt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  < 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  17.  1980.  I  introduced  H.R. 
7085.  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
comprehensive  relief  benefits  to  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran  and  Colombia,  as  well  as 
in  any  future  situations. 

While  there  is  no  real  way  we  can  fully 
compensate  those  Government  person- 
nel, civilian  or  military,  who  suffer  or 
die  in  the  service  of  their  country,  we 
can  seek  to  ease  their  burdens  and  those 
of  their  families.  This  bill,  I  feel,  is  a 
small  but  important  step  toward  express- 
ing our  Nations  appreciation  to  our  dip- 
lomatic personnel  who  are  held  hostage, 
as  we  have  done  so  often  for  our  soldiers, 
sailors,  and  airmen. 

A  "dear  colleague"  letter  has  been  sent 
out.  to  give  the  Members  of  the  House 
an  opportunity  to  cosponsor  this  legisla- 
tion. I  'Aould  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  section-by-section  analysis, 
and  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  7085 : 
Sectton-bt-Section  Analtsis 

The  Hostage  Belief  Act  of  1980  Is  designed 
to  provide  certain  relief  to  persons  currently 
held  hostage  in  Tehran  and  to  update  exist- 
ing statutes  to  cover  any  future  similar  situ- 
ations. The  bill  would  apply  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  US.  Government  or,  as  appro- 
priate, to  US  citizens  and  resident  aliens 
generally.  Title  I  of  the  bill  would  amend 
title  5  of  the  US  Code  to  provide  for  reim- 
bursement of  certain  expenses,  authorize  a 
savings  and  training  program,  and  make  ap- 


plicable certain  provisions  of  the  Civil  Relief 
Act.  Title  II  of  the  bill  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Title  II  Is 
designed  to  extend  to  civilian  taken  hostage 
or  otherwise  determined  to  be  in  a  missing 
status  abroad  as  a  result  of  a  hostile  action 
against  the  United  States,  the  tax  advan- 
tages previously  enacted  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  enter  a  missing  status  as 
a  result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 

A  detailed  sectional  analysts  of  the  bill 
follows ; 

TITLE  I 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  repeal  sec- 
tion 5568  of  title  5  of  the  U.S.  Code  and 
transfer  the  substance  to  section  7508  of  title 
26.  Section  5568  defers  the  requirement  for 
filing  or  paying  Federal  Income  taxes  by  an 
employee  in  a  missing  status.  This  subject 
is  better  dealt  with  In  title  26. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  add  two  new 
sections — 5569  and  5570 — to  subchapter  VII 
of  chapter  55  of  title  5.  This  subchapter  au- 
thorizes continuation  of  salaries  and  allow- 
ances for  Federal  employees  in  a  missing 
status.  It  covers  those  who  are  taken  hostage 
or  who  go  into  hiding  in  a  foreign  area  to 
avoid  capture  by  a  hostile  force. 

New  section  5569  would  authorize  a  savings 
program,  reimbursement  of  certain  expenses 
and  certain  training.  Section  5569(a)  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to  establish 
a  savings  fund  to  which  agency  heads  could 
allot  all  or  a  portion  of  the  pay  of  personnel 
being  held  hostage.  Interest  on  money  de- 
posited would  be  compounded  quarterly  at 
the  average  rate  paid  on  U.S.  Treasury  bills 
with  3  month  maturities  In  the  preceding 
calendar  quarter. 

Section  5569(b)  would  authorize  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  incurred  by  Federal 
employees  being  held  hostage  and  their 
families  for  travel,  recuperation,  private 
medical  care  and  other  expenses  necessarily 
incurred  because  of  the  ordeal  of  the  em- 
ployee and  his  or  her  family  members.  Re- 
imbursements for  expenses  not  covered  by 
Insurance  would  be  made  In  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the  President 
and  would  be  limited  to  $25,000  per  family 
per  year.  It  is  believed  that  some  dependents 
of  the  hostages  may  require  extended  medi- 
cal and  psychological  treatment  that  cannot 
be  provided  under  existing  Government 
programs. 

Section  5569(c)  would  authorize  spouses 
of  Federal  employees  being  held  hostage  to 
attend  courses  of  education  and  training. 
This  would  permit  such  spouses  who  wish 
to  reenter  the  labor  market  to  take  training 
to  brush  up  old  skills  or  acquire  new  ones  for 
this  purpose.  Spouses  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  In  a  missing  status  for 
90  days  or  more  are  now  authorized  such 
training  under  chapter  35  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  administered  by  the  Vet- 
erans Administration.  The  proposed  training 
for  civilian  spouses  would  be  administered 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  rules  comparable  to  those  estab- 
lished by  the  Veterans  Administration  under 
title  38. 

New  section  5570  would  extend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Soldier's  and  Sailor's  Civil 
Relief  Act.  now  applicable  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  other  U.S.  citizens  during 
any  period  they  are  in  a  missing  status  or 
cut-off  from  resisonable  postal  communica- 
tions as  a  result  of  a  hostile  action  against 
the  United  States  in  a  foreign  area.  The 
Civil  Relief  Act  inter  alia  provides  authority 
for  a  court  to  defer  civil  actions  or  proceed- 
ings that  affect  an  individual's  status  or 
property  rights  until  the  individual  is  re- 
stored to  a  situation  where  It  is  reasonable 
for  him  or  her  to  be  able  to  respond  to  the 
specified  actions.  To  give  one  example,  this 
amendment  would  provide  authority  to  a 
court  to  prevent  foreclosure  on  an  em- 
ployee's house  or  property  for  nonpayment 


of  taxes  while  the  employee  is  being  held 
hostage  in  a  foreign  area. 

Section  102(c)  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
reimbursement  and  training  programs  con- 
tained in  proposed  new  sections  5569 lb)  and 
(c)  specifically  applicable  to  all  citizens  and 
resident  aliens  of  the  U.S.  held  hostage  In 
Tehran,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  at  any  time  during  November  1979. 
whether  or  not  they  are  Federal  employees. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  would  make  the 
amendments  added  by  section  102  effective 
on  November  4.  1979.  the  date  of  the  take- 
over of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  would  amend  Utle  26  of 
the  U.S.  Code  as  explained  below  to  extend 
to  civilians  taken  hostage  or  otherwise  de- 
termined to  be  in  a  missing  status  abroad  as 
a  result  of  a  hostile  action  against  the 
United  States,  tax  advantages  comparable 
to  those  now  available  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  enter  a  missing  status  as 
a  result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 

Income  taxes  of  Federal  employees  in  a  miss- 
ing status  because  of  hostile  action  against 
the  United  States 

Section  201  of  the  bill  would  add  new 
subsection  (e)  to  section  112  of  title  26. 
This  subsection  would  exempt  from  gross 
income  all  compensation  received  for  active 
service  as  a  Federal  employee  during  any 
month  the  employee  was  in  a  missing  status 
as  a  result  of  hostile  action  against  the 
United  States  In  a  foreign  area.  It  would 
also  exempt  from  gross  Income  compensation 
received  for  any  month  during  any  part  of 
which  such  employee  was  hospitalized  as  a 
result  of  such  hostile  action. 

"Hostile  action  against  the  United  States" 
would  be  defined  as  an  action  abroad  which 
is  directed  against  the  United  States  that 
occurs  on  or  after  November  1,  1979,  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  identifies  for  this  pur- 
pose in  a  letter  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  This  definition  would  Include  the 
hostile  action  directed  against  the  United 
States  In  Tehran  which  commenced  on 
November  4.  1979  and  subsequent  hostile  ac- 
tions In  Pakistan  and  elsewhere.  The  term 
"Federal  employee"  would  be  defined  to  in- 
clude any  person  who  is  an  employee, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect,  of  any  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  U.S.  The  term  would 
Include  any  person  other  than  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  A'hose  presence  abroad  is 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  a  Federally 
funded  program  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Death  resulting  from  hostile  action 
Section  202  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 692  of  title  26  to  provide  an  exemption 
from  Federal  Income  taxes  for  Federal  em- 
ployees who  die  as  a  result  of  hostile  ac- 
tion against  the  United  States.  The  exemp- 
tion would  extend  to  income  received  dur- 
ing the  year  of  death  and  during  any  prior 
year  the  employee  first  entered  a  missing 
status  as  a  result  of  such  hostile  action. 
Section  692  now  provides  a  similar  exemp- 
tion to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who 
die  as  a  result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 
Joint  return  where  individual  is  in  a  missing 
status 
Section  203  would  amend  section  6013(f) 
of  title  26  to  permit  an  individual  otherwise 
entitled  to  file  a  loint  return  to  file  such  a 
return  if  the  individuals  spouse  is  In  a  miss- 
ing status  as  a  result  of  hostile  action 
against  the  United  States.  Section  6013(f» 
now  authorizes  the  filing  of  a  Joint  return  by 
the  spouse  of  a  Federal  employee  or  member 
of  a  uniformed  service  in  a  missing  status 
as  a  result  of  service  in  a  combat  zone. 
Federal  tax  deferment 
Section  204  would  amend  section  7508  of 
title  26  to  defer  payment  of  Federal  taxes 
for  U.S.  citizens  or  resident  aliens  who  are 
In   a   missing   status   because   of   a   hostile 
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action  against  the  United  States  or  who  are 
hospitalized  outside  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause of  such  hostile  action.  Section  7508 
now  defers  Federal  taxes  for  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  while  they  are  serving  In 
a  combat  zone,  or  while  In  a  missing  status, 
or  while  hospitalized  abroad  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  while  serving  In  a  combat 
zone. 

This  amendment  would  Incorporate  the 
provisions  of  section  5568  of  title  5  which 
Is  being  repealed  by  section  101  of  this  bill. 
Section  7508  covers  not  only  Federal  income 
taxes  as  does  section  5568,  but  also  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  the  filing  of  returns  and 
various  petitions  and  other  actions  relat- 
ing to  Federal  taxes. 

Applicatility 
Section  205  would  make  the  amendments 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  (3ode  made  by  the 
bill  applicable  to  all  citizens  and  resident 
aliens  of  the  U.S.  held  hostage  in  Tehran,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  any 
time  during  November  1979,  whether  or  not 
they  are  Federal  employees.  The  exemptions 
would  apply  only  to  those  who  file  an  in- 
come tax  return  for  the  periods  in  question. # 


EARTH  DAY  1980:  THE  UNFINISHED 
AGENDA 

(Mr,  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  is  Earth  Day  1980.  I  would  like 
to  make  only  a  brief  note  of  this  event, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  not 
only  what  we  have  accomplished  in  the 
environmental  field  over  the  past  10 
years,  but  consider  what  we  must  do  in 
the  future.  An  excellent  statement  on 
this  subject  written  by  Denis  Hayes,  the 
national  coordinator  of  the  first  Earth 
Day  10  years  ago  follows  these  remarks. 
I  highly  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues : 

[From  the  Environment,  April  1980] 

Goals  for  Earth  Day  '80 

(By  Denis  Hayes i 

This  tenth  anniversary  of  Earth  Day  finds 
the  earth  it  celebrates  a  more  populous  one, 
a  more  polluted  one,  and  one  beset  by  wars 
and  threats  of  wars — the  ultimate  destructive 
Impulses  of  our  species.  But  In  the  midst  of 
these  manifold  problems  there  has  been  prog- 
ress too,  and  promise  of  even  greater  strides 
in  the  1980s.  As  bad  as  things  are,  and  they 
are  of  deep  concern,  they  might  have  been 
worse.  And  I  choose  to  believe  that  our  ef- 
forts on  April  22,  1970,  and  in  the  years  since. 
have  helped  alleviate  the  environmental  and 
societal  problems  that  plague  or  shortsighted 
society.  If  the  environment  is  not  notably 
Improved  today  over  what  we  saw  on  Earth 
Day  1970,  It  is  far  superior  to  the  condition 
we  would  be  in  If  20  million  people  had  not 
taken  to  the  streets  to  demand  that  environ- 
mental quality  become  a  national  priority 

During  the  past  ten  years,  the  environ- 
mental movement  has  successfully  Infiltrated 
the  existing  order.  Skeptics  w^ould  say  that 
the  existing  order  has  successfully  assimi- 
lated the  environmental  movement.  How  ever 
you  choose  to  view  it.  the  results  are  clear. 
We  now  have  huge  federal  and  state  environ- 
mental bureaucracies;  hundreds  of  corpora- 
tions have  environmental  divisions;  most  col- 
leges and  universities  have  environmental 
courses;  and  a  large  number  of  environmental 
activists  now  hold  prominent  positions  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

Yet  that  first  Earth  Day  was  not  organized 
to  make  Jobs  for  bureaucrats  and  activists. 


It  was  organized  around  Issues.  Some  of  those 
i.ssues — eg  .  energy  conservation,  pesticides, 
and  nuclear  power — have  maintained  a  high 
public  profile.  Others — recycling,  toxic  sub- 
stances, "In-plant  pollutants"  affecting  work- 
ers—have largely  faded  from  public  sight. 

As  we  approach  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  first  Earth  Day,  a  great  deal  will  be  writ- 
ten about  the  environmental  accomplish- 
ments of  the  last  decade.  This  is  understand- 
able, for  we  have  much  to  celebrate.  But  It  Is 
perhaps  even  more  timely  to  review  some  of 
the  problems  whose  remedies  have  proven 
elusive.  Many  of  the  easy  victories  are  now 
behind  us,  and  the  second  envirc^nmental 
decade  promises  to  be  more  challenging. 
the  throwaway  societt 

The  message  we  delivered  in  1970  still 
seems  straightforward  and  logical  to  me.  It 
was  that,  as  natural  beings  in  a  natural  envi- 
ronment, we  must  reexamine  nature  more 
closely  and  pattern  our  actions  more  In  con- 
cert with  it.  Other  creatures  do  not  waste  the 
resources  that  are  their  livelihood;  nor  do 
they  foul  their  nests.  Yet  we  Americans  have 
been  sold  a  set  of  values  that  encourages 
waste  so  blatant  it  has  politely  been  termed 
"conspicuous  consumption." 

Even  ancient  man  spoiled  the  land  and 
rivers  through  carelessness  and  greed;  with 
modern  technology  and  a  greed  compounded 
by  our  increased  capabilities  and  power,  we 
now  waste  two  units  of  material  resources  of 
every  three  we  use.  Much  hsis  been  written 
about  the  wasteful  "frontier  economy."  but 
our  forefathers  were  frugal  compared  to  the 
prodigal  consumption  that  goes  on  today. 

Modern  economies  are  geared  toward  an 
endless  increase  in  material  consumption 
and  the  generation  of  ever-larger  amounts 
of  waste.  Underlying  this  is  an  Implicit  pol- 
icy to  encourage  the  use  of  virgin  materials. 
Many  policies  that  were  designed  long  ago 
for  the  protection  of  fledgling  industries  re- 
main on  the  books  The  mining  and  extrac- 
tive industries,  for  example,  are  given  more 
favorable  tax  treatments  than  are  Industries 
based  on  the  use  of  recycled  materials  The 
full  costs  of  environmental  damage  due  to 
mining  have  not  been  Internalized  and  hence 
the  prices  of  virgin  materials  do  not  reflect 
the  full  social  burden.s  their  extraction  Im- 
poses. Secondary  materials  are  often  discrim- 
inated against  In  government  procurement 
specifications,  freight  transport  tariffs,  and 
so  on. 

Planned  obsolescence  Is  common  In  many 
Industries.  Each  year  the  manufacturers  of 
men's  and  women's  clothing  "forecast"  which 
colors  they  expect  to  be  popular  In  the  com- 
ing season  They  have  a  noteworthy  record 
of  success.  Louis  Cheskin  of  the  Color  Re- 
search Institute  contends  that  "most  design 
changes  are  made  not  for  improving  the 
product  either  esthetlcally  or  functionally, 
but  for  making  it  obsolete."  ' 

Henry  Ford,  the  auto  titan,  based  his  early 
success  upon  a  rather  simple  strategy.  He 
developed  a  basic  design  and  incorporated 
It  In  his  Model  T:  over  the  course  of  15  years 
he  permitted  only  minor  changes  in  the  ve- 
hicle and  successfully  lowered  the  price  from 
$780  to  $290.  Competing  manufacturers 
found  the  price-reduction  contest  increas- 
ingly unattractive.  General  Motors  finally 
hit  on  the  Idea  of  using  stylistic  fashion- 
ability  as  the  key  to  selling  the  consumer 
a  new  car.  In  the  event  that  someone  took 
such  good  care  of  his  or  her  automobile  that 
it  did  not  date  before  its  time,  annual 
automobile  fashion  shows  were  arranged  to 
prematurely  undermine  the  perceived  grace 
and   style   of   the   vehicle." 

During  the  fifties  and  sixties.  Vance  Pack- 
ard and  others  thoroughly  aired  the  concept 
of  planned  obsolescence.  Durability  and 
quality  were  definitely  not  the  choice  of  the 
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day.  Packard  showed  that  some  products 
were  being  specifically  engineered,  and  com- 
ponent materials  being  explicitly  choeen.  to 
ensure  a  short  life  span.^ 

Today,  a  number  of  nondurable,  small  con- 
sumer goods  are  deliberately  marketed  as 
"throwaways."  Beverage  containers  and  con- 
venience foods  are  promment  examples.  Ev- 
erything from  popcorn  to  complete  meals 
can  be  purchased  in  aluminium  pans  de- 
signed to  be  tossed  away  after  one  use. 

These  examples  may  seem  trivial,  and. 
taken  individually,  they  are  not  in  fact  very- 
Important.  But  whe.n  added  up.  the  packag- 
ing problems  becomes  formidable.  In  1977. 
Americans  used  some  20  billion  square  feet 
of  aluminum  foil  and  24  billion  aluminum 
cans.  Virtually  all  foil  and  18  billion  of  the 
cans  became  part  of  the  nation's  solid  waste 
Immedlatley  after  use.* 

Perhaps  the  most  highly  publicized  scheme 
to  combat  solid  waste  deals  with  one  of  the 
most  visible  waste  products— the  beverage 
container.  An  analysis  by  the  U.S  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  of  proposed 
national  returnable-bottle  legislation  found 
that  a  successful  program  would  reduce  road- 
side beverage-container  litter  by  60  to  70 
percent  by  1980,  and  would  save  500,000  tons 
of  alumlniun,  1.6  million  tons  of  steel,  and 
5.2  million  tons  of  glass  each  year.  It  would 
also  save  the  energy-equivalent  of  45.6  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  annually  and  require  no 
more  capital  investment  than  a  one-way  con- 
calner  system  would  The  program  would 
produce  165.000  Jobs  while  eliminating  80.000 
Jobs  (of  which  normal  attrition  would  ac- 
count for  40.000,  In  any  case).  And  the  use 
of  returnable  beverage  containers  would  save 
consumers  $2.5  billion  annually  by  1980,  ris- 
ing to  savings  of  $3.2  billion  a  year  by  1986  ■ 

Although  returnable  beverage  contamers 
would  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  society, 
practical  politics  is  always  biased  toward  the 
status  quo.  Per  example,  the  40,000  people 
who  would  lose  Jobs  if  all  bottles  had  to  be 
returnable  have  a  clear  Idea  of  who  they  are: 
the  165.000  people  who  would  acquire  Jobs 
are  not  easily  Identified,  and  have  no  union 
locking  out  for  their  prospective  interests 
Moreover,  a  returnable  beverage  container 
law  would  cut  Into  the  profits  and  growth 
potential  of  manufacturers  of  bottles  and 
cans  alike,  and  the  two  have  forged  a  potent 
political  alliance  to  defeat  such  legislation. 
The  problem,  in  this  case,  lies  not  so  much 
In  determining  what  policies  would  promote 
the  public  Interest  as  In  assembling  the  po- 
litical muscle  to  overcome  the  opposition  of 
those  to  whom  change  would  not  necessarily 
represent  an  Improvement. 

Our  ever-expanding  consumption  of  both 
raw  materials  and  the  energy  needed  to  re- 
fine them  has  become  an  inflationary  force 
that  Is  likely  to  grow  as  high-grade  ores  are 
exhausted,  as  energy  costs  rise,  and  as  the 
pollution  control  Investments  needed  to  safe- 
ly process  low-grade  ore  Increase  A  sensible 
materials  policy — one  that  emphasized  the 
repair,  reuse,  and  recycling  of  goods  we  cur- 
rently discard — would  help  che<;k  these  In- 
ftatlonarj-  pressures 

Most  of  what  we  use  today  Is  soon  thrown 
away.  About  70  percent  of  all  metal  Is  used 
Just  once  and  then  discarded  The  remaining 
30  percent  Is  recycled  After  five  cycles,  only 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  metal  re- 
mains In  circulation.  After  ten  cycles,  less 
than  one  one-thousandth  of  1  percent  re- 
mains." 

As  high-grade  ores  are  exhausted  and 
dumps  become  overcrowded,  what  we  cur- 
rently think  of  as  waste  will  become  our 
ma'or  source  of  high-quality  materials  for 
industry  and  commerce.  Increaslnely,  virgin 
ores  will  merely  supplement  the  exlstmg  ma- 
terial Inventory.  Recycling  will  become  a 
central  organizing  principle  for  the  entire 
economy.  It  would  be  gratifying  If  our  ma- 
terials policy  could  benefit  from  the  errors 
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of  our  past  energy  policies,  and  the  transl-  no  benefit  from  the  polluting  processes.  Oc-  ferred  to  as  the  "greenhouse  effect  "  It  is 

Uon  could  be  begun  before  most  high-grade  caslonally,  those  who  pay  the  price  do  not  easily  understood    Each   day    the  earth  re 

ore  is  truly  scarce.  even  reside  In  the  same  nation  as  those  who  ceives  an  enormous  amount  of  energy  from 

"FHB  paoBLEM  OP   poLUJTioN  do  the  polluting.  When  poUutcTs  are  forccd  to  the  sun.  The  planet  must  radiate  an  eaual 

« .     j-..,.^      »^_     .  pay     for     DOllUtlOn     control      thp    msts    hr.rno  arr,r>i.r.t   nf  4.r,«, —  » .J ,„  .r* 
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eightfold.  Burning  the  world's  shale  oil  sup- 
ply could  result  in  a  still  greater  Increase.  .  -„ 

In  fact,  however.  It  would  be  vrise  to  avoid     verted  this  mercury  Into  methyl  mercuric 


dumping  large  quantities  of  mercury  waste 
into  the  local  bay.   Marine  organisms  con- 


fish  have  been  set  by  several  countries,  and 
.some  areas  have  banned  fishing  in  highly 
contaminated  waters.^ 
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of  our  past  energy  policies,  and  the  transi- 
tion could  be  begun  before  most  high-grade 
ore  is  tnily  scarce. 

THB    PSOBLEM     OF     POLLtTTION 

Beyond  doubt,  the  most  impressive  en- 
ylronmental  legislation  In  the  years  since 
Earth  Day  1970  has  been  In  the  broad  area 
of  pollution  control.  Starting  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act  of  1970  and  the  Clean  Wat€r  Act  of 
1972,  major  commitments  have  been  made  to 
reducing  the  nations  effluent  streams.  Yet 
success  remains  elusive. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  principal  pollution- 
control  efforts  have  gone  Into  solving  those 
problems  that  appeared  most  solvable.  Pub- 
lic policy  and  public  expenditures  have  been 
aimed  at  correcting  problems  that  have  tech- 
nical solutions.  Devices  have  been  attached 
to  automobile  exhaust  pipes,  to  industrial 
chimneys,  to  sewage  pipes — all  in  an  effort  to 
remove  certain  pollutants  from  the  effluent 
The  pollutants  thus  removed  have  not  always 
been  the  most  dangerous,  but  they  have  been 
the  most  "removable."  For  example,  the  large 
particles  In  Industrial  smoke  are  now  rou- 
tinely removed,  but  small  particulates — 
which  are  more  hazardous  but  more  difficult 
to  control — are  still  emitted  In  large  quan- 
tities.' The  "tonnage"  of  pollution  has  thus 
decreased  dramatically,  as  has  Its  visibility. 
But  much  of  the  danger  remains. 

Sometimes  there  is  simply  no  way  to  con- 
trol a  particular  p>ollutant  except  by  dimin- 
ishing the  volume  or  Intensity  of  some  hu- 
man activity:  there  is  no  technical  fix.  For 
example,  it  is  not  possible  to  bum  fossil  fuel 
without  producing  a  net  increase  In  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  (CO,)  If  CO::  Is  to  be 
controlled,  fossil  fuel  combustion  must  be 
reduced.  The  discharge  of  chlorofluoro-car- 
bon  propellants  from  spray  cans  can  be  con- 
trolled only  by  banning  the  use  of  such  sub- 
stances, as  the  United  SUtes  has  now  done." 
At  the  heart  of  the  Issue  is  the  funda- 
mental physical  rule  that  nothing  Is  ever 
consumed  Mercury  can  be  mined,  trans- 
ported, processed,  used,  and  discarded,  but 
as  much  mercury  exists  at  the  end  of  the 
process  as  at  the  beginning.  The  metal  is 
simply  In  a  different  place,  and  perhaps  in 
a  different  condition,  than  It  was  before. 
Pollution  Is  thus  sometimes  defined  as  "re- 
sources out  of  place."  Most  of  what  passes 
for  pollution  control  does  not  recover  re- 
sources in  a  useful  form;  It  merely  displaces 
them  further.  Air  pollutants  are  often  con- 
verted into  water  pollutants  or  Into  solid 
wastes.  Long-lived  radioactive  wastes  are 
isolated  from  this  generation  but  left  to 
haunt  our  descendants." 

Such  displacement  Is  generally  better  than 
doing  nothing,  but  the  net  resulting  benefits 
are  sometimes  small  after  all  costs  are  con- 
sidered. For  example,  scrubbing  sulfur 
dioxide  from  the  effluent  of  a  1.000-mega- 
watt  coal-flred  power  plant  might  require  a 
capital  Investment  of  $ioo  million,  consume 
more  than  3  percent  of  the  electricity  gen- 
erated by  the  plant,  and  produce  40.000  cubic 
feet  of  sludge  per  day.  Up  to  90  percent  of 
the  sulfur  dioxide  In  the  stack  gases  may  be 
removed,  but  the  resulting  sludge  could 
eventually  become  a  serious  source  of  water 
and  ground  pollution.  Microbial  action  on 
the  sludge  might  even  convert  the  sulfur 
into  hydrogen  sulfide,  thus  making  it  again 
a  source  of  air  pollution.  A  mountain  of 
Sludge  from  power-plant  scrubbers  may  hold 
marked  advantages  over  an  airshed  loaded 
with  sulfur  dioxide  and  sulfates  Yet  a 
mountain  of  sludge  hardly  constitutes  a 
solution^  It  merely  means  that  an  acute 
hward  has  been  traded  for  a  persistent  ill  ■• 
n^™,*;  "t^ihnlcal  fix"  strategies  make  eco- 
nomic sense  In  most  cases.  Uncontrolled  pol- 
h«,°th  "^t  '"J^"  »"bstantial  costs  to  human 
rtf^.^  P^y!"=*'  property,  agricultural  pro- 
duction, and  so  forth.  These  costs  are  often 
borne  by  institutions  and  people  who  derive 
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no  benefit  from  the  polluting  processes.  Oc- 
casionally, those  who  pay  the  price  do  not 
even  reside  In  the  same  nation  as  those  who 
do  the  polluting.  When  polluters  are  forced  to 
pay  for  pollution  control,  the  costs  borne 
previously  by  outsiders  are  internalized  in 
the  production  process.  The  expense  of  pollu- 
tion control  is  then  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer in  higher  prices  for  products,  effec- 
tively transferring  to  the  consumer  the  real 
costs  that  were  previously  experienced  by  the 
general  public  as  Ul  health  and  property 
damage.'' 

We  are  now  witnessing  some  evidence  of  a 
retreat  from  pollution  control.  The  Energy 
Mobilization  Board,  if  It  decides  to  Ignore 
environmental  concerns  In  the  name  of 
hastening  new  energy  sources,  could  prove 
to  be  a  costly  experiment.  Almost  all  environ- 
mental controls  employed  to  date  have  a  very 
high  ratio  of  benefits  to  costs.  If  those  con- 
trols are  now  shunned,  the  costs  to  society 
will  be  large  and  lasting. 

CAKBON     DIOXIDE 

Whether  or  not  our  fossil -fueled  electric 
power  plants  are  held  to  strict  environmen- 
tal standards,  they  will  still  emit  formidable 
quantities  of  CO,.  A  1 .000-megawatt  coal- 
flred  power  plant  emits  carbon  dioxide  at  the 
rate  of  about  270  kilograms  per  second,  or  16 
metric  tons  a  minute.  No  economically  plau- 
sible way  to  capture  any  significant  fraction 
of  this  gas  has  yet  been  suggested." 

Carbon  dioxide  now  constitutes  about  334 
parts  per  million  (ppm)  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  pre-lndustrlal  times,  the  CO,  concentra- 
tion was  less  than  290  ppm.  so  the  level  today 
Is  about  14  percent  over  the  prelndustrlal 
base.  By  the  year  2000.  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxide  is  expected  to  be  30  percent  above 
the  290  ppm  figure;  and  by  2020.  with  global 
fossil  fuel  growth,  the  prelndustrlal  level 
could  double.'^ 

Such  a  dramatic  Increase  In  global  CO, 
will  almost  certainly  result  in  a  significant 
warming  of  the  earth's  atmosphere,  with 
many  adverse  consequences  for  life  as  it  now 
exists.  A  1979  report  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  states:  "We  now  have  incontro- 
vertible evidence  that  the  atmosphere  Is  in- 
deed changing  and  that  we  ourselves  are 
contributing  to  that  change.  ...  We  have 
tried  but  have  been  unable  to  find  any  over- 
looked or  underestimated  physical  effects 
that  could  reduce  the  current  estimated  glo- 
bal warmings  due  to  a  doubling  of  atmos- 
pheric CO,  to  negligible  proportions  or  reverse 
them  altogether."  '•  A  1977  NAS  study  had 
concluded  that  climatic  considerations  might 
require  the  phasing  out  of  fossil  fuel  tise 
within  the  next  50  years. '^ 

While  uncertainties  remain,  these  are 
mostly  over  matters  of  scale  and  rate,  rather 
than  direction.  The  global  climate  Is  In- 
fluenced by  solar  flux,  cloudiness.  CO;  air- 
borne particles,  sea  and  surface  temperature 
and  the  reflectivity  of  the  earth's  surface 
(albedo) .  among  other  things.  Many  of  these 
interact  In  ways  that  are  not  entirely  under- 
stood Yet.  at  least  enough  Is  known  about 
global  climatic  phenomena  to  assign  ranges 
of  probability  to  various  outcomes.  All  the 
most  widely  accepted  models  of  climatic  be- 
havior predict  that  continued  growth  In  at- 
mospheric COj  win  Increase  the  planet's  sur- 
face temperature. 

It  Is  sometimes  argued  that  sufficient  un- 
certainty characterizes  current  knowledge  of 
COj  that  nothing  should  be  done  about  the 
problem  for  the  time  being.  The  1977  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  report  character- 
izes the  potential  consequences  of  such  a 
non-pollcy  in  stark  terms:  "Unfortunately. 
It  will  take  a  millennium  for  the  effects  of  a 
century  of  use  of  fossil  fuels  to  dissipate. 
If  the  decision  is  postponed  until  the  im- 
pact of  man-made  climate  changes  has  been 
felt,  then,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  die 
will  already  have  been  cast." 
This  warming  phenomenon  Is  generally  re- 


ferred to  as  the  "greenhouse  effect."  It  Is 
easily  understood.  Each  day.  the  earth  re- 
ceives an  enormous  amount  of  energy  from 
the  sun.  The  planet  must  radiate  an  equal 
amount  of  energy  to  avoid  growing  continu- 
ously hotter.  The  wavelength  of  any  radU- 
tlon  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  th  < 
radiating  body.  The  very  hot  sun  gives  olf 
radiation  of  a  short  wavelength,  while  the 
much  cooler  earth  radiates  energy  at  longer 
wavelengths.  Carbon  dioxide  Is  transparent 
to  short  wavelengths  but  absorbs  certain 
long  wavelengths.  Including  those  given  off 
by  the  earth,  thus  trapping  the  heat.  The 
CO2  gas  is  Itself  warmed  up  by  the  absorbed 
energy,  and  reradlates  part  of  It  back  to 
earth.  This  Increases  the  overall  temperature 
of  the  earth  s  atmosphere.  It  is  believed  that 
the  earth  would  be  about  lO^C  cooler  if 
there  were  no  CO,  In  the  atmosphere." 

A  doubling  of  atmospheric  CO;,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Academy's  and  other 
studies,  could  lead  to  an  Increase  In  aver- 
age global  temperature  of  between  1.5°  and 
4.5°C.  At  first  glance,  this  would  seem  a 
rather  Insignificant  change.  However,  this 
"average"  shift  In  global  tempyerature  would 
not  be  uniformly  distributed  over  all  regions. 
In  polar  regions,  for  example,  the  Impact 
would  be  several  times  greater  than  the  glob- 
al average.  A  look  at  the  world's  climate 
history  places  a  3'C  shift  In  better  perspec- 
tive. Between  the  peak  of  the  last  glacial 
period  (20.000  to  16,000  years  ago)  and  the 
peak  of  the  current,  warmer  "Interglaclal" 
period,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  ocean 
rose  2'C  and  the  mean  global  temperature 
warmed  5"C.  During  the  last  glacial  period, 
the  sea  level  was  more  than  100  meters  lower 
than  It  Is  now.  TTje  wide  continental  shelf 
that  borders  the  east  coast  of  North  America 
was  dry  land.  When  the  glacial  Ice  melted, 
the  sea  rose.  Had  cities  been  built  In  what 
were  then  coastal  areas,  they  would  now 
be  submerged.  If  rising  global  tempera- 
tures In  the  years  ahead  cause  widespread 
meltlne  of  polar  Ice.  the  world's  oceans  will 
rise  still  further,  affecting  current  coastal 
cities'" 

Before  the  world's  oceans  rise  dramatically, 
an  Increase  in  world  temperature  would  af- 
fect global  food  production.  Rainfall  pat- 
ems  could  shift,  regional  temperatures  could 
soar,  and  the  world's  delicately  balanced  ag- 
ricultural system  would  undergo  consider- 
able change.  Some  land  might  have  to  be 
abandoned,  while  other  land — of  unknown 
quality — would  have  to  be  reclaimed.  Exist- 
ing Irrigation  and  drainage  systems  that  cost 
billions  of  dollars  would  have  to  be  changed 
to  refiect  new  rainfall  patterns.  In  Asia, 
where  over  half  the  world's  people  live,  ter- 
raced Irrigation  systems  represent  the  In- 
vestment of  centuries  of  human  labor.  As 
different  crops  might  be  grown  In  some  areas, 
different  Infrastructures  would  be  needed  to 
process  and  market  them." 

The  net  global  effect  Is  Impossible  to  pre- 
dict. Some  regions  would  clearly  suffer  ad- 
verse effects;  others  might  find  their  lot  im- 
proved. But  the  process  of  change  itself 
would  be  tortuous  and  costly  In  terms  of 
human  life.  The  existing  agricultural  system 
has  very  little  slack  capacity,  and  it  Is  closely 
fitted  to  the  climate  that  has  prevailed  for 
the  last  several  thousand  years.  Any  altera- 
tion in  climate  would  be  disruptive:  large 
climatic  changes  could  be  catastrophic." 

Historically,  shifts  from  glacial  to  Intergla- 
clal fjeriods  have  occurred  over  thousands 
of  years.  The  world  Is  now  faced  with  a  doubl- 
ing of  atmospheric  CO..  with  Its  possible  at- 
tendant climatic  shifts.  In  roughly  50  years 
And  that,  theoretically,  could  be  Just  the 
beginning.  Although  the  combustion  of  the 
world's  proven  oil  and  gas  reserves  would 
not  be  likely  to  cause  unacceptable  climate 
changes,  coal-burning  poses  a  greater  threat. 
If  the  entire  global  coal  reserve  were  to  be 
burned,    atmospheric    CO,    could    increase 
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eightfold.  Burning  the  world's  shale  oil  sup- 
ply could  result  In  a  still  greater  increase. 

In  fact,  however.  It  would  be  wise  to  avoid 
even  one  doubling.  The  atmosphere  already 
contains  more  CO„  than  has  ever  prevailed 
since  the  evolution  of  Homo  sapiens.  If  it  Is 
arbitrarily  assumed  that  cumulative  atmos- 
pheric carbon  dioxide  from  human  sources 
should  not  add  more  than  50  percent  to  the 
prelndustrial  level  of  CO^.,  then  modest 
growth  In  the  use  of  fossil  fuels  could  con- 
tinue only  through  the  end  of  this  century, 
after  which  fossil  fuel  combustion  must  de- 
cline rather  sharply.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  long  lead  times  needed  to  convert  from 
one  energy  source  to  another,  a  decision  to 
reduce  fossil  fuel  use  swiftly  after  the  year 
2000  would  probably  have  to  be  made  this 
year — an   unlikely  prospect. 

TOXIC    SUBSTANCES 

In  the  past,  the  dangerous  by-products  of 
manufacturing  have  been  burled  on  land  or 
sea.  or  released  at  concentrations  so  dilute 
that  they  appeared  to  pose  no  hazard.  That 
legacy  has  In  recent  years  come  to  haunt  us. 

In  the  community  of  Love  Canal.  New 
York,  for  example.  200  homes  were  boarded 
up  In  1978  and  the  school  was  closed  when 
an  unusual  number  of  birth  defects  and  per- 
sistent Illnesses  were  discovered  In  the  area. 
During  the  1940s  the  Hooker  Chemical  Com- 
pany had  dumped  tens  of  thousands  of  tons 
of  toxic  materials.  Including  mirex.  lindane, 
and  dloxln.  at  various  sites  near  the  town. 
For  three  decades  people  built  houses,  work- 
ed, and  played  In  the  area,  but  today  a  deadly 
cocktail  of  chemicals  is  seeping  toward  the 
surface  at  15  dumps  In  that  one  New  York 
county  alone.  Similar  problems  are  erupting 
at  other  sites  around  the  world. 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  announced  that  there  are  about 
32.000  potentially  dangerous  chemical 
dumps  throughout  the  United  States  Of 
these.  638  are  thought  to  possibly  pose  "sig- 
nificant Imminent  hazard  to  human  health  " 
The  agency  estimated  that  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  hazardous  wastes  currently  being 
generated  are  not  being  disposed  of  In  ways 
that  will  meet  forthcoming  health  and 
safety  standards." 

In  a  sense,  the  most  persistent  pollut- 
ants are  metals.  Metals  are  widely  distrib- 
uted in  the  environment.  Consumed  in 
minute  quantities,  they  are  frequently  es- 
sential to  plant  and  animal  health.  Some 
metals,  however,  when  concentrated  above 
natural  levels,  constitute  a  serious  threat 
If  inhaled  or  Ingested.  Heavy  metals,  such 
as  mercury.  lead,  cadmium,  chromium,  and 
nickel  have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion, but  other  metals  can  also  pose  risks. 

Fifty  years  ago.  arsenic  was  the  only  metal 

lown  to  be  a  carcinogen.  Today,  it  has 
been  established  that  cancer  can  be  caused 
beryllium,  cadmium,  chromium,  cobalt 
lead,  nickel,  selenium,  titanium,  and 
category  of  pollutant,  the  heavy 
rather  comprehensive  In  their 
potential  attacks  on  the  human  body.  Tot 
att^t  ;h""*'°  ^°'"'^  °^  mercury  and  lead 
«nH  K  ^f,  ""^'■^^  nervous  system:  nickel 
and  beryllium,  the  lungs;  (idmlum.  the 
"Sidneys;  and  antimony,  the  heart." 

Unlike  radioactive  wastes,  toxic  metals 
are^'re^  ""^-'"^  ^'""^  '="^°'^  dioxide  they 
that  ™f  °°'^  '^"""^e^  ^^°^  processes 
wwterthPv  °'"''  Ve°>°gic  time  span.  As 
w^P«   ;k      '^   ''^^^  *'^"^e   troublesome   only 

rhat  th^'^  "^  ''"'■**'*  ^  *»««P  "1  sedimeni 
that  they  are  unlikely  to  be  disturbed    The 

M  usefu?  ^r^^^l  ^^^  ""^^^^  "^  circulation 
them  tnt^'lK^"'^^  ™*^"  ^^^'^  discharging 
tnem  into  the  general  environment 

bJL"J^'°^"*'  -^^Pan-  which 
symbolize   the   pollution 
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dumping  large  quantities  of  mercury  waste 
Into  the  local  bay.  Marine  organisms  con- 
verted this  mercury  Into  methyl  mercuric 
chloride,  which  worked  Its  way  into  the 
fish  In  the  bay,  and  then  into  the  local 
diet.  An  unexplained  neurological  disorder 
was  found  in  the  area  in  1953,  and  by  1956 
this  aSUctton  had  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. In  1959  Dr.  Hajtme  Hoskowa,  a 
chemist  with  the  offending  company,  deter- 
mined that  the  plant's  mercury  was  the  cause 
of  the  disease,  but  the  firm  did  not  reveal 
this  evidence  for  a  decade.  The  mercury 
dumping  continued  until  1971.  Now  mora 
than  1,000  victims  have  been  certified,  and 
the  total  may  eventually  include  another 
several  thousand. 

Mercury  is  used  in  a  wide  variety  of  manu- 
facturing processes,  from  the  production  of 
electrical  equipment  to  dental  supplies. 
Worldwide  mecury  production  Is  about  9.000 
tons  per  year.  In  1976.  less  than  10  t>ercent 
of  this  mercury  was  recycled;  in  the  United 
States,  the  EPA  estimates  that  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  mercury  used  each  year 
escapes  into  the  environment.^ 

Another  heavy  metal  whose  dangers  have 
been  remarked  upon  since  the  days  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  lead.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  large  quantities  of  lead. 
specially  if  ingested,  can  lead  to  major  dis- 
orders and  even  death.  More  recent  evidence 
5hows  that  very  low  concentrations  oi  lead, 
particularly  in  children,  can  adversely  affect 
enzymes,  various  organs,  and  especially  the 
nervous  system.  Now  that  lead  has  been 
eliminated  from  paints  in  many  countries, 
the  greatest  problem  is  that  posed  by  atmos- 
pheric lead.  In  industrial  countries,  the  main 
source  is  the  use  of  leaded  gasoline  In  auto- 
mobiles. In  the  United  States,  for  example. 
more  than  98  percent  of  the  atmospheric 
lead  comes  from  the  combustion  of  leaded 
gasoline.  A  typical  car  emits  from  2  to  4 
pounds  per  year,  and  the  country  has  roughly 
100  million  cars.  As  alternative  modes  of 
transportation  become  popular,  this  source  of 
lead  pollution  should  diminish  dramatically. 
In  addition,  during  the  transitional  period 
when  gasoline  is  likely  to  be  mixed  with 
increasing  percentages  of  ethyl  alcohol  and 
marketed  as  "gasohol,"  the  situation  will 
improve.  Alcohol  performs  much  the  same 
octaneboostlng  function  as  tetraethyl  lead.=' 

A  variety  of  nonmetalllc  toxic  substances 
can  also  pose  serious  problems.  For  example, 
polychlorinated  blphenyls  (PCBs)  are  a 
family  of  chemicals  that  have  long  been 
known  to  be  dangerous,  and  they  are  thus 
Introduced  mto  the  environment  only  in 
very  dilute  forms.  More  than  200  types  of 
PCBs  have  been  manufactured.  Different 
kinds  have  different  properties  and  are  used 
in  products  ranging  from  electrical  insula- 
tors and  plastics  to  pesticides  and  hydraulic 
fluids.  It  Is  not  clear  which  PCBs  pose  seri- 
ous dangers  to  humans  or  at  what  levels 
these  dangers  become  acute.  In  1968  some 
Japanese  rice  oil  was  contaminated  by  PCBs 
that  accidentally  leaked  from  a  heating  sys- 
tem. People  who  ate  the  rice  oil  suffered  skin 
ailments,  liver  damage,  swollen  arms  and 
legs,  and  other  symptoms.  About  1,200  cases 
of  PCB  poisoning  were  reported.-' 

At  about  the  same  time  that  this  PCB- 
caused  disease  appeared  in  Japan,  worldwide 
testing  for  DDT  unexpectedly  disclosed  con- 
centrations of  PCBs  in  many  places,  par- 
ticularly In  marine  life.  Because  PCBs  are 
very  stable  compounds  that  accumulate  in 
the  fatty  tissues  of  organisms,  they  are  ca- 
pable of  extreme  bloampUflcatlons  By  the 
time  they  work  their  way  up  from  micro- 
scopic creatures  to  large  birds  and  carnivo- 
rous sea  mammals,  with  a  10-  to  100-fold 
magnification  at  each  step,  they  can  be  con- 
centrated ten  million-fold  over  their  levels 
in  the  surrounding  water.  In  recent  years, 
strict  standards  for  allowable  PCB  levels  In 
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fish  have  been  set  by  several  countries,  and 
some  areas  have  banned  fishing  in  blehlT 
contaminated  waters.^ 

The  routes  that  various  contaminants  fol- 
low through  the  living  environment  are  not 
well  understood.  When  DDT  was  first  used  to 
kill  harmful  or  annoying  Insects,  no  one 
could  have  predicted  that  It  would  even- 
tually threaten  the  existence  of  whole  species 
of  birds.  It  has  become  clear  that  a  simple 
evaluation  of  the  toxicity  of  a  dilute  pollu- 
tant In  the  air  or  water  is  an  inadequate 
measure  of  Its  environmental  Impact  Se- 
rious attention  must  also  be  paid  to  the 
pathwaj-s  the  pollutant  will  follow  through 
various  chains  of  life,  and  of  the  potential 
for  significant  Increases  in  its  concentration 
through  biological  amplification 

The  modem  International  indtistrial 
market  allows  a  new  material  to  be  Invented, 
manufactured,  and  sold  In  large  quantities 
around  the  world  in  a  matter  of  years  In 
earlier  eras,  fewer  products  were  Introduced 
each  year,  production  volume  grew  relatively 
slowly,  and  the  products  were  first  used  In 
limited  regions— generally  near  the  point  of 
manufacture.  Hence,  the  chances  were 
greater  that.  If  a  new  material  was  harmful, 
the  threat  might  be  detected  before  a  world- 
wide market  developed  Today's  world  Is  more 
dangerous. 

A     SUSTAINABLE     WORLD 

Much  Of  the  contemporary  world  was  built 
in  an  era  when  oil  cost  $2  per  barrel  and 
most  resources  were  plentiful.  We  are  now 
approaching  an  era  In  which  oil  will  cost 
$20  per  barrel  and  several  resources  will  be- 
gin to  grow  scarce  This  will  necessarily 
prompt  some  changes  in  the  way  we  do 
things,  and  perhaps  some  changes  In  the 
choice  of  things  we  do. 

In  some  cases,  these  changes  will  Involve 
no  more  than  the  substitution  of  Intelli- 
gence for  materials.  New  approaches  to  old 
problems  will  yield  solutions  that  require 
materials  to  perform  a  different  function. 
For  example,  adhesives  can  be  substituted 
for  nuts  and  bolts  in  Joining  two  materials 
together.  Telecommunications  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  mall  as  a  means  of  transmitting 
information.  A  sophisticated  mini-calculator 
can  perform  functions  that  previously  re- 
quired a  good-sized  computer  In  each  of 
these  instances,  the  substitution  results  In  a 
significant  decrease  in  both  the  materials 
and  the  amount  of  energy  required  to  per- 
form a  specific  function. 

To  the  extent  that  life-style  changes  are 
required,  the  public  seems  willing  to  embrace 
them.  A  1975  Louis  Harris  poll  concluded 
that  "when  the  alternative  Is  posed  between 
changing  our  life-style  to  have  less  con- 
sumption of  physical  goods,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enduring  the  risks  of  continuing  infia- 
tlon  and  unemplojrment  on  the  other,  by  77 
percent  to  8  percent,  the  American  people 
opt  for  a  change  In  life-style."  Particularly 
impressive  was  the  willingness  to  abandon 
frequent  changes  for  style  reasons  alone. 
Ninety-two  percent  were  willing  to  eliminate 
annual  model  changes  in  automobiles,  and 
90  percent,  yearly  fashion  changes  in  cloth- 
ing. A  1977  poll  disclosed  that  76  percent  of 
.Americans  favored  "learning  to  get  our  pleas- 
ure out  of  non-material  experiences"  rather 
than  "satisfying  our  needs  for  more  goods 
and  services  '  Eghty-two  percent  preferred 
to  "Improve  those  modes  of  travel  we  al- 
ready have"  Instead  of  "developing  ways  to 
get  more  places  faster."  =" 

The  public  may  be  ahead  of  Its  leaders  in 
recognizing  that  we  are  entering  a  new  era  in 
which  thrift  will  be  a  prime  asset,  and  that 
this  development  holds  more  promises  than 
threats.  Materialism  has  failed  to  provide 
something  for  which  people  hunger,  and  in- 
creasingly they  are  turning  elsewhere  Volun- 
tary simplicity — a  central  message  of  every 
major  religious  figure  from  Jesus  to  Lao-Tzu. 
from  Buddha  to  Muhammed— is  finally  ac- 
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quiring  a  modem  following.  And  In  that  fact 
may  lie  one  of  the  principal  hopes  of  those 
who  wish  to  build  a  "sustainable"  world. 

What  would  a  sustainable  world  look  like? 
Material  well-being  would  almost  certainly 
be  indexed  by  the  quality  of  the  existing  In- 
ventory of  goods,  rather  than  by  the  rate  of 
physical  turnover  Planned  obsolescence 
would  be  eliminated  Excessive  consumption 
and  waste  would  become  causes  for  embar- 
ras.'iment,   rather  than   symlxils  of   prestige. 

The  environment  would  be  enhanced,  and 
global  population  would  be  balanced  with 
the  planets  carrying  capacity.  All  people 
would  have  a  means  of  livelihood  that 
yielded  fair  wages  and  did  not  deprive  them 
of  health  or  pride.  The  Inflationary  Impact 
of  raw  materials  prices  would  be  diminished, 
as  resource  scarcity  was  mitigated  by  the 
widespread  use  of  durable  products  that 
could  be  recycled  Industries  and  energy 
sources  would  be  decentralized  and  hence 
less  vulnerable  to  acts  of  man  and  nature. 
Both  ends  of  the  material  chain — the  mine 
and  the  dump — would  fade  In  Importance 
compared  with  the  Improvement  of  the  hu- 
man condition  from  existing  material  stocks. 

Altogether.  It  could  be  a  very  attractive 
society.  Getting  there  from  here  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult.  But  I  think  Earth  Day 
1970  was  an  important  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. If  it  can  elicit  sufficiently  broad  pub- 
lic support  *o  send  a  message  to  our  decision 
makers.  Earth  Day   80  will  be  another. 
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Mr,  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carr,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr,  Vanik,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Solarz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Ms,  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr,  Anthony  fat  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  WnrrxEN.  for  15  minutes  today, 
and  to  include  extraneous  material, 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Roth)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Dickinson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKinney,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McDade.  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr,  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Sebelius.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Tauke.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  DoRNAN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes.  April  23. 
1980. 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  60  minutes,  April  24, 
1980. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  to  insert  his  re- 
marks in  the  Record  prior  to  the  vote 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  521. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,473.75, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  RoTH)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Sawyer, 

Mr  Findley  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Wampler  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Badham  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Tatike. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Clausen, 

Mr,  Daniel  B.  Crane  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr,  Oilman. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton  ),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr,  Barnes  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Markey  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  Guarini  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA, 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  LaFalce  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AsPiN. 

Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr,  Rangel  in  two  instances, 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr,  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California. 


Mr,  Rodino  In  two  instances, 

Mr.  Fisher. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

Mr.  AuCoiN. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Ambro, 

Mr,  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Obey  in  five  instances. 

Mr  Moakley. 

Mr,  Patten, 

Mr,  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Harkin. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
April  23,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE    COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Tnder  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  exec- 
utive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows : 

4178.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  propo.sed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  construction  at  certain 
military  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4179.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs) , 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  for  ^h"  transportation  of  de- 
pendents of  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices who  are  stationed  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
and  who  are  in  need  of  medical  attention  not 
available  in  the  area  where  the  member  Is 
stationed,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4180.  A  lette--  from  the  US  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  to  govern  the  biomedical 
sciences  program,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

4181.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance,  Science  "and 
Technology,  transmitting  a  report  of  unau- 
thorized transfers  of  U.S, -origin  military 
equipment,  pursuant  to  section  3(e)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4182.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  US  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities  under 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  US  C 
552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

phI.'^I.'^  '*"^'"  ^'■°'"  "-^^  Secretary  of  Health. 
Edijcatlon,    and    Welfare,    transmitting    the 

Li  .l"?"^'  "^P""  °"  '^^  emergencv  medi- 
?5  n  ,  f  Prosram,  pursuant  to  section 
1210  Of  the   Public   Health   Service   Act;    to 


4184.  .\  letter  Irom  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  a  report  on  actions  taken 
by  the  Departments  of  Energy,  State,  and 
Justice,  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  antitrust  de- 
fense accorded  to  oil  companies  participat- 
ing In  the  voluntary  agreement  and  plan  ol 
action  to  Implement  the  International  en- 
ergy program,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Pub- 
lic Law  96-133;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4185.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works) ,  transmitting 
the  final  environmental  impact  statement 
on  the  Baltimore  Harbor  and  channels  proj- 
ect. Maryland  and  Virginia,  pursuant  to 
section  404(r)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

4186.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1980;  divided  and  referred  as  follows:  Title 
I  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology: titles  II  and  III  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  and  title 
IV  concurrently  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  4890.  A 
bill  to  extend  the  appropriation  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964.  as  amended- 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  96-889)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr^ MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R  5679  A 
bin  to  provide  for  additional  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  Tlnlcum  National 
Environmental  Center;  with  amendment 
^^\   .1  ^t^^°'    Referred  to  the  Commlt- 

ll  ..  ,^^^  ^°'=  "°"««  ««i  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

M^^Ph^lY^^^^T  °^  ^^^'  "''°'^-  Committee  on 
Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries    HR    6022 

w.M.'.f  °^"/*'""'  ^^^  ■^^"^^^  R'^-«^  National 
^  «Q  >^  ^  ,"^^-  "^'^'^  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
96-891)^  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr^ MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R  6169    A 

w 'm^?/'o ''^"'^  ^^^  ^°^"^  ^^'"o  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  with  amendments  fRept. 
f^°  ?.t^^^*  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Mr^ MURPHY  of  New  York;  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HR  6615 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Research  and  Development  and  Moni- 
toring Planning  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981;  with  amend- 
ments ,Rept.  No.  96-893.  pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr^MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R  6616  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Protection  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No,  96-894,  pi,  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H  R  6727  A 
bill  to  establish  the  Bon  Secour  National 
Wildlife  Refuge;  with  amendments  (Rept 
No.  96-895).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H  R  6839.  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  to  carry  out 
State  cooperative  programs  through  fiscal 
year  1982  (Rept.  No  96-896)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  KASTENMEIER;  Committee  of  Con- 
ference. Conference  report  on  H  R  10  (Rept. 
No.  96-897).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  PU(3UA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  H.R  6412.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
Research  and  Development  (Rept,  No.  96- 
898 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  H  R,  6413,  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendmenw  (Rept,  No. 
96-899).  Referred  to  the  Oammlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By   Mr.    SATTERFIELD    (for   himself, 
Mr     HAMMERscHMurr,    Mr.    Robekts, 
Mr.     Edvi-aros     of     California,     Mr 
MONTCOMERT,    Mr.    Danielson.    Mr 
Wolff,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr.  Leatk 
of  Texas,   Mr    Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mica, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr  Leach 
of  Louisiana.  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Abd- 
nor,  Mr.    GuTEH,   Mr.   Hansen,   Mr 
Sawyer.   Mr.   Wylie.    Mr,   Lee,   Mr 
Deckard,   Mr.    Brinklet,   Mr    E>ow- 
NEY.  Mr.  Hn-Lis,  and  Mr   Orisham)  : 
H  R.  7102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health-care  personnel   In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet- 
erans'  Administration,    and    for   other   pur- 
poses;    to     the     Committee     on     Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PLORIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California)  : 
HJl.  7103.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes;     Jointly,    to    the    Committees    on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.    7104.    A    bin   to   amend    the   Federal 
Railroad    Safety    Act    of    1970    to   authorize 
additional     appropriations,    and     for    other 
purposes:    to   the   Committee   on   Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Burton,  and  Mr.  Bereuter)  : 
H.R.  7105.  A  bill  entitled:  "National  Hostel 
System  Act  of   1980";   Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.   7106.   A  bin   to  amend  the   Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   with   respect   to  the 
deduction  for  business  glft6  awsirded  to  em- 
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ployees  by  reason  of  length  of  service  or  for 
safety  achievement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  HANCE: 
H.R.  7116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Act  of   1980;    to  the 


act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
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ative  to  the  return  to  the  Western  States  of 
federally  owned  unreserved,  unappropriated 
lands,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 


MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  M(x>rhead  of 
California.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
MuRTHA,   Mr.   Mters   of  Indiana.   Mr.   Neal, 


the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  toy 
$3,428,000,000: 
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ployees  by  reason  of  length  of  service  or  for 
safety  achievement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr    PHILIP  M.   CRANE: 
H.R.  7107.  A  bin  to  repeal  title  I  of  the 
Crude  OH  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    DONNELLY: 
H.R.  7108.   A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  Individuals 
a    credit   against    Income    tax    for   amounts 
paid  or  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  for  altera- 
tions to  his  principal  residence  In  order  to 
make  such  residence  more  suitable  for  handi- 
capped family  members;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    PISH: 
H.R.  7109    A  bill  to  allow  the  termination 
and  modification  of  certain  flxed-prlce  pro- 
curement    contracts     between     the    United 
States  and  small  business  concerns  because 
of  Increases  in   the  price  of  rare  and  pre- 
cious  metals;   to  the   Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

By  Mr    FLOBIO   ifor  himself  and  Mr. 
Madican  )  : 
H.R.  7110.  A  bin  to  reform  the  economic 
regulation  of  railroads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan: 
H.R.  7111.  A  bin  to  ext«nd  the  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  In  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1965  and  the  Museum  Serv- 
ices Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7112.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  extension 
and  amendment  of  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram to  provide  general -purpose  fiscal  as- 
sistance to  local  goverrunents.  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By     Mr.     FUQUA     (for    himself.    Mr. 
BRow>f   of   California,   Mr.    Hollen- 
BECK,  Mr    Roe.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Mc- 
CoBMACK.    Mr.    Fish.    Mr.    Scheueb, 
Mr      Ottincer.     Mr      H.^rkin.     Mr. 
Llotd,  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr.   WHrrE,  Mr. 
WoLPE,     Mr.     Anthont.     and     Mr. 
Ertel) : 
HR.  7113.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Director  of  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards   for   fiscal    year    1981,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Hollen- 
BECK,  Mr    Roe.  Mr    Winn,  Mr.  Mc- 

CORMACK.   Mr     GoLDWATER,   Mr.   PiSH, 

Mr      ScHET_-ER.     Mr     Ottincek,    Mr. 

Harkin.  Mr    Lloyd.  Mr    Flippo,  Mr. 

WHrrE.    Mr.    Wolpe.   Mr.    Anthony. 

and  Mr  Ertel  )  : 
HR  7114  A  bill  to  amend  the  Earthquake 
Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Fed- 
eral Fire  Prevention  and  Control  .\ct  of  1974 
to  authorize  the  appropriations  of  funds  to 
the  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Agency  to  carry  out  the  earthquake 
hazards  reduction  program  and  the  fire  pre- 
vention and  control  program,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

By    Mr     FUQUA     (for    himself.    Mr. 

Brown   of   California.   Mr    Hollen- 

BECK.   Mr    Roe.   Mr    Winn.  Mr.   Mc- 

CoRMACK.    Mr     Fish.    Mr     Schetter. 

Mr      Ottincer.      Mr      Harkin.      Mr. 

Llotd.   Mr.   Flippo,   Mr    Olickman. 

Mr.   Whtte.  Mr    Pease.   Mr.   Wolpe! 

Mr.  Anthony,  and  Mr  Ertel)  : 
H.R.  7115  A  bill  to  authorize  aoproprla- 
tlons  for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  vear  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


By  Mr.  HANCE: 
H.R,  7116.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Emer- 
gency Livestock  Credit  Act  of   1980;    to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    HARKIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Abdnob.  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.    Cavanaugh.    Mr.    Daschle,    Mr. 
Olickman,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mr   Hich- 
toweb.    Mr.    Kramer.    Mr.    SEBELitrs, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska  i  : 
H.R.   7117.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  taxa- 
tion Interest  earned  on  obligations  substan- 
tially all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used 
to  provide  financing  for  railroad  rehabilita- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
HJl,  7118.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  with  respect  to  the 
admission    of    certain    aliens    for    graduate 
medical    education    or    training    programs; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr,  KOGOVSEK  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Johnson  of  Colorado)  : 
H.R.  7119.  A  bin  to  amend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Closed  Basin  Division  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley  project.  In  the  State  of 
Colorado;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McDADE: 
H.R.  7120.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
borrowers   by   extending    the    term   of   SBA 
loans,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    MATHIS     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr  Bowen. 
Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr    Stenholm): 
H.R.  7121.  A  bill  entitled:  "Soybean  Emer- 
gency  Act  of   1980";    to   the   Committee   on 
Agriculture. 

By    Mr.    MAZZOLI    (for    himself.    Mr. 

CORRADA.  Mr  WHITEHURST.  MT  RICH- 
MOND. Mr  Ottincer,  Mr  Kildee.  Mr. 
Baldus.  Mr  Pickle.  Mr.  MrrrHELL  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Nolan. 

Ms.  OaKAR,  Mr.  LONGREN,  Ms    MlKUL- 

SKi.  Mr.  Hettel,  Mrs.  Spellman,  and 
Mr.  Roe)  : 

H.R.  7122.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  hear,  determine,  and  pay  claims  against 
the  United  States  for  money  damages  for  the 
Injuries  to  Individuals  who  contracted  the 
Gull  lain -Barre  Syndrome  after  receiving  im- 
munizations under  the  national  swine  fl\i 
Immunization  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr   MOTTL: 

H.R.  7123.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  deduct  the  amount 
of  any  overpayment  of  veterans'  benefits 
from  any  future  payment  to  the  person  con- 
cerned and  to  require  that  Interest  be 
charged  on  the  repayment  of  overpayments 
of  veterans'  benefits  which  are  not  repaid 
within  a  reasonable  time;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NOLAN : 

H.R.  7124.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act,  as 
amended,  to  require  the  Secretary  to  defer 
principal  and  Interest  and  forgo  foreclosure 
on  loans  In  certain  circumstances;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  RODINO   (for  himself  and  Ms 
HoLTZMAN)   (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7125.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  SCHEUER: 

H.R.  7126  A  bill  to  amend  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion   of    appropriations    contained    in    such 


act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SEBELIUS: 
HJR.  7127.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equita- 
ble treatment  of  royalty  owners  under  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STARK  (for  himself  and  Mr, 
Weiss)  : 
H.R,  7128.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provisions  In 
licenses  to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell 
trademarked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  7129.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  of  parts  of  motor  vehicles,  that  are  prod- 
ucts of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   STRATTON   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo,   Mr.  BiACGi,  Mr.   Bingham, 
Mr.    Carney.    Mrs.    Chisholm.    Mr. 
CoNABLE.  Mr.  Downey.  Ms.  F^rraro. 
Mr.   Pish.  Mr.   Oarcu.  Mr.  Oilman, 

Ms.      HOLTZMAN.      Mr.      HORTON.     Mt. 

Kemp.    Mr.    LaFalce.    Mr.    Lee,    Mr. 

Lent,    Mr,    Lcndine.    Mr.    McEwen. 

Mr    McHuGH.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 

York.  Mr    Nowak.  Mr    Ottivgfr,  Mr. 

Peyser.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.    Rosenthal.    Mr.    Schetter,   Mr. 

SoLARz.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Wolft.  Mr. 

Wydler.  and  Mr.  Zeferetti)  : 
H.R.  7130.  A  bill  to  designate  the  buUdlng 
known    as    US.    Court    House    and    Federal 
Building  In  Syracuse.  N.Y..  as  the  "James  M 
Hanley  Federal  Building";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  7131.  A  bni  to  amend  section  3  of  the 
Clayton    Act;     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BROWN  of  California  (for  him- 
self. Mr  Hollenbeck.  Mr  Pitqua.  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr   Winn.  Mr   McCormack.  Mr. 

GOLDWATEH.    Mr.    FiSH.    Mr     ScHFtJER. 

Mr    Ottinger.  Mr    Harkin.  Mr   Dor- 
nan.    Mr.   Llotd.    Mr.    Walker.   Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  Davis 
of  Michigan.  Mr   Flippo,  Mr   Olick- 
man,  Mr.   Rittfr.   Mr.   Watkins,   Mr. 
White,    Mr.    F*ease.    Mr.    Wolpe.   Mr, 
Anthony,      Mr.      Ertel,      and     Mr 
Hance)  : 
HJ     Res     534     Joint    resolution    defining 
policies  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
scientific  and  technical   exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr   LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H  Res  644  Resolution  with  respect  to  com- 
pliance of  the  Soviet   Union   with  the  Con- 
vention      on      Prohibition       of      Bloloeical 
Weapons:     to    the    Committee    on    Foreign 
Affairs. 

By    Mr     wnJLER    (for    himself,   Mr, 
Winn.      Mr      Zablocki,      and     Mr 
Broomfteld)  : 
H   Res   645   Resolution  expressing  the  sup- 
port of  the  Coneress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple   for   Ambassador   Diego    Asencio   who  is 
being  held  hostage  in  Colombia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


atlve  to  the  return  to  the  Western  States  of 
federally  owned  unreserved,  unappropriated 
lands,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
441    The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  rel- 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally   referred  as   follows: 
By  Mr.   PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  7132    A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Kornella 
Staklrl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARY: 
H.R  7133  A  bill  to  permit  the  vessel  Mana- 
tra  II  to  be  Inspected,  licensed,  and  operated 
as  a  passenger-carrying  vessel,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Merchant 
Marine   and    Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI: 
H.R.  7134.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Zelnala- 
bedin  A.  Namini,  his  wife.  Nourani  Namlni. 
and  their  children,  Ramin  Namini  and  Mah- 
naz  Namini;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  736:  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  1918:  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio. 

H.R.  3295:  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R  3567:  Mr.  Michel 

H.R.  3609:  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee.  Mr  Foley.  Mr  Garcia.  Mr. 
Jeffries,  Mr.  Mavrotjles.  Mr.  Schulze.  Mr. 
Shitster.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Aspin. 

H  R   3613:  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  4093:  Mr  Ottinger,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr. 
RoYBAL,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  4842:  Mr.  Rosenthal. 

H.R.  5449:  Mr.  Ftihian. 

H.R.  5982  :  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R  6124:  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  pni  Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

H.R.  6181 :  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Evans  of  Indiana,  Mr  Rahall. 
Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Albosta,  Ms  F'er- 
RARO.  Mr.  Ambro,  Mrs  Schroeder,  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr  D'Amours.  Mr.  Applegate. 
Mr.  Barnes.  Mr  Pindley.  Mr  Mineta.  Mr. 
Jeffords.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Horton. 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  6308:  Mr.  Alexander,  Mr.  Ashley. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr  Badham.  Mr  Bailey,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mrs. 
Bocgs.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Bltigener,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Cheney,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen. Mr,  Cleveland,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Coelho, 
Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Danielson,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Davis  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ore- 
gon, Mr,  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Erdahl, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr  Fazio, 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Gibbons,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Goodlinc,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Hansen.  Mr,  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr  Ichord. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr.  Kastenmeieb,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Lowrt,  Mr.  Madigan 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  McClory  Mr 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  McKay  Mr 
Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mh-ler  of 
California,    Mr,    Mineta,    Mr,    Minish,    Mr. 


MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
California,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
Mubtha,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Neal, 
Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr,  Pashayan,  Mr.  Patten. 
Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Preycr,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  ParrcH- 
ARD,  Mr.  PuRSELL,  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr,  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr,  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr. 
Seibebling.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Spence, 
Mr  Stangeland.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr 
Symms.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Ullman.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Y'ouNG  of  Alaska,   and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R  6654:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr.  HiN- 
soN,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr,  Vandee  Jagt.  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr  Geass- 
LEV,   and   Mr.   F^ost. 

H.R.  6669:  Mr.  White. 

HR  6683:  Mr.  Spence  and  Mr.  Stmms. 

H.R.  6821 :  Mr  WnrrEHURST,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO.  Mr  Butler.  Mr  Derwinski.  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN.  Mr  Petri.  Mr.  Royer,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Sharp,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
Mr  Hance,  Mr  Fkenzel,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr 
Livingston.  Mr.  Coughlin.  and  Mr.  Gold- 
water. 

HR  6822:  Mr.  Michel 

H.R  6829:  Mr  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  McDade. 
Mr  Railsback.  Mrs  Snowe.  Mr  Maguire.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr  Jenrette,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  and  Mr, 
Hance. 

H.R.  6889:  Mr  Mattox,  Mr.  Heftel,  and 
Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  6913.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

H.R.  6936:  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  and  Mr. 
Stockman. 

H.R.  6985:  Mr   Corman. 

H.R.  7017:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr,  Wolpe,  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.R.  7066:  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Lott,  and  Mr. 
Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  246:  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.J.  Res  504:  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr,  Heftel, 
and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.J.  Res.  511  :  Mr  Dornan. 

H.J  Res  518:  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  de  la  OaKZA, 
Mr  Derwinski  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr  Harris,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Mapbiott.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr  Moorhead  of  PennsyU-anla, 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Murphy 
of  Illinois.  Mr  Panetta,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Pickle  Mr  Porter,  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.  Res.  590;  Mr.  Whitehubst  and  Mr. 
Russo. 

H.  Res.  603:  Mr.  Markey. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

336.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  New  Detroit.  Inc.. 
Detroit.  Mich  .  relative  to  extension  of  the 
authority  provided  in  the  Federal  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  of  1975,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause   6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed  amendments   were   submitted   as 
follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307 
By  Mr.  CARR: 
— In  the  first  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  1980 — 

(1)   reduce  the  recommended  level  of  fed- 
eral revenues,  by  $3,428,000,000,  and  increase 


the  amount  by  which  the  aggT»g»t«  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  by 
M. 428. 000, 000: 

I  2  I  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  authority  by  M. 570.000,000;  and 

(3)  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  by  $3,428,000,000. 

In  section  2.  for  major  functional  category 
General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance  (860)  — 

( 1 )  decrease  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  by  $4,570,000,000,  and 

(2)  decrease  the  amount  of  outlays  by 
$3,428,000,000. 

In  section  5.  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983— 

( 1 1  decrease  the  recommended  level  of 
Federal  revenues  by  $4,570,000,000; 

(21  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new    budget    authority    by    $4, 570. 000 .(XK); 

(3)  decrease  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  by  $4,570,000,000:   and 

(4)  for  major  functional  category  General 
Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance  (850) ,  decrease  the 
amount  of  new  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays bv  $4,570,000,000  each 

By  Mr.  MICHEL: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Giaimo.) 

— Strike  out  all  that  follows  the  words  "for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1979 — "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $528,800,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  Increased  Is  $100,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $656,000,000,000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $569,300,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $40,500,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $896,700,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $17,700,- 
000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1979,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $142,600,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,500,000,000 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (260)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $39,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture   (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  aulhoritv,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit 
(370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $11,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $21,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 
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(9)   Community  and  Region  Development 
(450): 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000: 


(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 


Sec  3.  A  higher  than  expected  Inflation 
rate  for  fiscal  year  1980  has  made  necessary 
some  revision  of  the  budget  figures  contained 


April  22,  1980 
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(9)  Community  and  Region  Development 
(450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  »8,900,000,000. 

(10)  Education,     Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $28,700,000,000; 
(B)   Outlays.  $29,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  k56.5OD,0O0.600. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $224,000,000,- 
000; 

iB)   Outlays.  $191,000,000,000, 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (70): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000, 

(14)  .\dmlnlstratlon  of  Justice   (750): 
(A)   New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000, 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000, 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,100,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed     Offsetting     Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$22,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   -$22,300,000,000, 


Sec.  3,  A  higher  than  expected  Inflation 
rate  for  fiscal  year  1980  has  made  necessary 
some  revision  of  the  budget  figures  contained 
in  the  second  budget  resolution,  but  these 
changed  economic  conditions  also  make  It 
Imperative  that  the  revised  expenditure  cell- 
ing contained  In  this  Third  Budget  Resolu- 
tion be  absolutely  firm  and  not  subject  to 
any  further  revision  during  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year. 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative and  the  Senate  m.ilte  In  order 
as  part  of  any  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1980  language  providing 
for  the  enactment  of  a  celling  at  the  level 
established  by  this  resolution.  Such  celling 
should  also  direct  the  President  to  reserve 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  remain 
within  the  celling. 
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HUNTINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL 
CHOIR  TO  SING  IN  BELGIUM 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  April  28,  80  members  of  the 
Huntington  High  School  Choir  will 
leave  New  York  for  Europe  in  order  to 
participate  in  the  Neerpelt,  Belgium, 
International  Choral  Festival.  Under 
the  superb  direction  of  Mr.  Andrew 
Housholder,  the  choir  was  one  of  only 
three  such  American  groups  chosen  to 
participate  in  this  international  music 
festival,  which  has  taken  place  in  a 
small  town  in  Belgium  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  A  total  of  40 
choirs  from  all  over  the  world  will  par- 
ticipate in  this  year's  program,  which 
will  take  place  during  the  week  of  May 
1. 

The  choice  of  the  Huntington  High 
School  Choir  to  corepresent  the 
United  States  in  this  prestigious  inter- 
national music  event  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  those  I'ving  in  the  Long  Island 
area  who  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  attend  any  of  its  concerts.  While 
students  have  come  and  gone,  the 
quality  and  enthusiasm  of  the  ensem- 
ble h&ve  remained  on  the  highest 
plain,  leading  to  its  reputation  as  one 
of  the  finest  such  groups  In  the 
Nation,  and  in  the  world.  With  Mr. 
Housholder  at  the  helm,  Huntington 
High  School  choral  groups  have  per- 
formed for  the  New  York  State  Music 
Convention,  three  times  earned  the 
top  ratings  at  the  highest  level  of 
music  in  the  New  York  State  festivals, 
sung  for  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference  Eastern  Convention,  made 
several  recordings,  and  performed  nu- 
merous times  at  many  school  and  com- 
munity events.  This  past  April,  the 
choir  performed  at  St.  Patrick's  Ca- 
thedral in  New  York  City. 

This  coming  trip  to  Belgium  is  the 
fourth  such  international  tour  made 
by  Huntington  High  School  choruses 
to  participate  in  music  competitions. 
During  the  Neerpelt  Festival,  they  will 
be  required  to  sing  six  individual  com- 
peting pieces  of  music,  including  an 
original  Belgian  composition.  The  pro- 
gram that  they  will  perform  is  versa- 
tile enough  to  include  "Ave  Maria," 
"Stomp  Your  Foot"  by  Aaron  Cop- 
land, several  spirituals.  Psalm  100,  and 
other  pieces  of  folk  and  inspirational 
music. 

An  interesting  and  moving  sidelight 
of  the  choir's  participation  was  the 
students'  decision  to  dedicate  their 
performance  to  the  late  Capt.  Roy 
Westerfield.  Captain  Westerfleld  was 
former  music  teacher  In  Huntington 


High  School  who  was  tragically  killed 
in  an  accident  on  February  6.  1980, 
while  serving  as  a  pilot  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.  For  the  students  of  the  Hun- 
tington High  School  Choir,  the 
memory  of  their  former  Instructor  will 
serve  to  add  special  and  deeper  mean- 
ing to  their  participation  in  the  Neer- 
pelt Festival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fine  young  people 
who  make  up  the  Huntington  High 
School  Choir  are  very  proud  to  be  rep- 
resenting their  community  and  their 
Nation  in  this  international  event. 
They  have  asked  me,  as  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  U.S.  Congress,  to 
convey  greetings  to  their  gracious  Bel- 
gian hosts.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  will 
join  with  me  this  afternoon  in  saluting 
our  friends  in  Neerpelt,  Belgium,  for 
their  interest  In  music  and  in  the 
youth  of  the  world  and  for  their  spon- 
sorship of  this  choral  festival  which 
exemplifies  the  very  best  elements  of 
both.  For  this,  and  for  their  steadfast 
and  continued  friendship,  vte  thank 
them. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  all  of  those 
who  will  be  participating  in  the  1980 
Neerpelt  Belgium  International 
Choral  Festival: 

STtTDENTS 

Fay  Balm,  Martha  Bertl.  Jenifer  Borum. 
Walter  Bowler,  Mark  Boyle,  Janice  Brophy, 
Kalhy  Burroughs,  Jim  Cahlll,  Fred  Cam- 
bria, Danielle  Campbell,  Diane  Caslrogl- 
vanni,  Liz  Coronate. 

Glen  Dahl,  Greg  Deger,  Anne  Dezendorf, 
George  Drance,  David  Elliott,  Jayne  Fanta, 
Steven  Flrenze.  Colleen  P^tzpatrick,  Cindy 
Flood,  Doug  Prisby. 

Joan  Gelberg,  Marianne  Gellert,  Ix)ri  Ghl- 
della,  Mariar.  Gilbert,  Lorraine  Giunta. 
Nora  Gould,  Clndy-Jo  Gross,  Russ  Harper, 
Denise  Head,  Jeannine  Horn,  Karen  Hall- 
mark, 

Dale  Jacobs,  Patricia  Jacques,  Kevin  Jen- 
kins, Theresa  Jenkins,  Jennifer  Kelly,  Mar- 
jorie  Kelvin,  Dana  Kissinger.  Molly  Krum- 
holz,  Debbie  Kruter,  Diane  Lannon,  Joseph 
Lee,  Danny  Lejeune,  Pamela  Levy,  Andy 
Lipnick,  John  Lundstrom. 

Katie  Maloney,  Katherlne  Maul,  Marie 
McDermott,  Paul  McDermott,  Leslie  Miller, 
Greg  Milo,  Susan  Miner,  Wendy  Moor- 
house,  Lisa  Peschel,  Diane  Pfadenhauer,  Al- 
lison Piaser. 

Barbara  Fletcher,  Michael  Rubin,  Karen 
Saenger,  Edle  Schuster.  Rebecca  Sielman, 
Mark  Smith,  Tom  Spllsbury,  Kathy  Stalb, 
John  SUttel.  Philip  Stattel. 

Barbara  Tatz,  Colby  Thomas,  John 
Turner,  Steve  Vaccaro.  Pat  Van  Bladel,  Lysa 
Weiss,  Steven  Weiss,  Kathy  Welch,  Kristen 
White,  MarshaU  Wood,  Greg  Wurtz. 

CHAPERONES 

Andrew  Housholder,  Choir  Director.  Mrs. 
Sandra  Miner,  Accompanist,  Jack  Shaw, 
Mrs.  Elaine  Panik,  Mrs.  Tsjetska  Moor- 
house,  Mrs.  Mary  Schuster. 


To  all  of  you,  "Bon  Voyage,"  and 
best  wishes.# 


GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 
PROGRAM 


HON.  L  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or  KORTH  CAHOLin* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATI\1S 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr,  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  titled  the 
"Local  Government  F^cal  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1980."  The  President 
transmitted  this  bill  to  the  Congress 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  as  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  renewal  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
which  is  presently  authorized  through 
fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  took  testimony  the  fol- 
lowing morning  from  Trec^ury  Secre- 
tary Miller  on  the  admimslration's 
bill.  In  view  of  the  need  of  State  and 
local  governments  to  plan  their  budg- 
ets beyond  September  30,  1980,  it  is 
my  intention  to  expedite  subcommit- 
tee consideration  of  the  various  pro- 
posals for  extending  and  amending 
this  important  legislation.  The  sub- 
committee, as  well  as  the  full  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  will  deal 
with  this  legislation  as  quickly  as  is 
possible,  given  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  Information  needed  to  e\aluat« 
the  formula  changes  that  have  been 
proposed  is  not  yet  available. # 


WASTEFUL  YEAR-END 
SPENDING  SPREES 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  U 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr,  HARRIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  I 
have  been  conducting  a  major  investi- 
gation Into  wasteful  FedersJ  contract- 
ing and  year-end  spending  abuses.  The 
subcommittee's  probe  has  revealed 
that  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  tax- 
payers' dollars  are  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary projects  and  purchases  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1979,  seven  major  Fedend 
agencies  spent  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  single  year  appropriations  in 
the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year— 
HUD  spent  47.2  percent,  ETA  spent 
41.7  percent.  Commerce  spent  30.3  per- 
cent, HEW  spent  22.9  percent.  Interior 
spent    23.1    percent.    Postal    Service 


This   "bullet"   symbol   identifies   statements   or   insertions   which   are   not   spoken   by   the   Member   on   the   floor. 
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spent  22.1   percent,   DOT  spent   22.8 
percent. 

I  feel  strongly  that  direct  congres- 
sional action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
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title  of  Beltway  Bandits— a  reference  to  the 
clustering  of  these  private  firms  in  a  subur- 
ban ring  around  Washington. 
The  investigations  and  hearings  already 
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president  of  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Ltd., 
and    Kazuo   Nakagawa.    president   of 
Honda  of  America  Mfg.,  Inc. 
As  of  today,  the  plant  is  turning  out 
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In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee.  I  am  convinced  that  al- 
ternatives to  import  controls  would 
protect  and  promote  American  lobs 
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prophet.  John  Maynard  Keynes,  had  taught 
that  we  could,  by  careful  demand  manage- 
ment, render  business  cycles  as  flat  as  a 
desert   highway,  so  that,  by   keeping  the 
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who  are  equally  worried,  baffled  and  frus- 
trated. We  are  still  decades  away  from  eco- 
nomic antibiotics. 
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spent  22.1  percent.  DOT  spent  22.8 
percent. 

I  feel  strongly  that  direct  congres- 
sional action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
year-end  spending  sprees.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  (H.R.  4717)  to  limit 
year-end  spending  to  20  percent  of  an 
agency's  annual  appropriation  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  CivU  Service  Committee 
last  December.  The  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  full  House  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  I  also 
plan  to  offer  a  year-end  spending 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  resolution  when  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  full  House  later  this 
month.  Congress  must  plug  this  loop- 
hole which  allows  uncontrolled  Feder- 
al spending  to  continue. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  ran  in  the 
Free  Lance-Star  in  Fredericksburg, 
Va.,  on  April  12,  1980,  in  support  of  my 
efforts  to  eliminate  wasteful  Federal 
contracting  and  stop  yeau'-end  spend- 
ing sprees  by  Federal  agencies: 

tThe  Free  Lance-Star,  Apr.  12.  1980] 
Bkltwat  Bandfts 

Anyone  who  thinks  federal  spending  is 
down  to  the  b&rebones  level  ought  to  taJte  a 
look  at  Rep.  Herlwrt  Harris's  probe  of 
Washington's  private  consultants. 

The  mo«t  frightening  news  from  the  Pair- 
fax  County  Democrat's  months-long  assault 
on  the  "hidden  government"  is  that  we 
don't  luiow  how  much  taxpayers'  money  is 
going  to  private  firms  hired  to  assist  public 
employees. 

In  a  recent  study  requested  by  Mr.  Harris. 
the  General  Accounting  Office  estimated 
the  federal  government  is  spending  between 
$1  billion  and  $2  billion  a  year  on  consulting 
services  that  are  often  unneeded  or  ignored. 
The  GAO  cautioned,  however,  that  "this 
cost  .  .  .  may  be  substantially  undersUKd" 
because  agencies  do  not  agree  on  the  defini- 
tion of  a  consultant.  Mr.  Harris  thinks  the 
annual  figure  may  be  over  tS  billion. 

Of  the  money  that  is  accounted  for,  the 
OAO  study  uncovered  a  panorama  of  waste 
that  would  turn  the  most  avid  government 
booster  Into  a  cynic. 

The  Office  of  Education  paid  private  con- 
sultants $71,425  to  determine  crucial  issues 
in  post-secondary  education.  Prior  to  the 
award  of  the  contract,  the  office's  own  tasic 
force  had  identified  such  issues,  but  officials 
felt  a  "system  "  of  identification  was  needed. 
The  consultant's  end  product  turned  out  to 
be  of  such  poor  quality  that  it  was  disre- 
garded. 

The  Department  of  TransporUtlon 
awarded  a  >94.250  contract  for  the  study 
and  overall  assessment  of  current  programs 
and  the  development  of  new  programs  con- 
cerning Industry.  In  performing  the  study, 
the  contractor  revised  the  questions,  ex- 
panding them  considerably.  Those  modifica- 
tions increased  the  contract  amount  by 
$210,183. 

Such  horror  stories  should  not  necessarily 
be  taken  as  the  rule  in  Washington.  Consult- 
ants bring  a  technical  knowledge  and  inde 
pendent  judgment  that  in-house  government 
employees  often  lack. 

But  the  efforts  of  Rep.  Harris  and  Sen. 
David  Pryor,  an  Arkansas  Democrat,  have 
shown  that  at  least  some  consultants  have 
exploited  their  relationship  with  the  gov- 
ernment In  a  way  that  has  earned  them  the 
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title  of  Beltway  Bandits— a  reference  to  the 
clustering  of  these  private  firms  in  a  subur- 
t>an  ring  around  Washington. 

The  investigations  and  hearings  already 
completed  have  prompted  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration to  decree  a  IS  percent  across- 
the-board  slash  in  funds  available  for  the 
hiring  of  consultants.  But  much  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Harris  plans  to  introduce  several 
measures  this  year  aimed  at  tightening  the 
procedure  for  using  consultants,  and  con- 
solidating information  to  avoid  wasteful 
overlap.  He  also  has  proposed  a  bill  that 
would  limit  year -end  spending  to  20  percent 
of  an  agency's  armual  appropriation.  The 
GAO  study  of  selected  federal  agencies 
found  that  54  percent  of  the  consultant  con- 
tracts for  the  year  were  awarded  In  the  last 
90  days  of  the  fiscal  year.  Ju^t  before  the  au- 
thorization for  such  spending  would  have 
expired. 

For  too  long,  budget-cutting  in  Washing- 
ton has  been  a  political  football  between 
conservatives  with  a  meat-ax  approach  and 
liberals  who  have  accorded  too  many  pro- 
grams the  sutus  of  sacred  cows.  Mr.  Har- 
ris's efforts  demonstrate  how  the  Congress 
can  be  responsive  to  taxpayers'  calls  for  less 
government  spending,  without  sacrificing 
the  heart  of  needed  programs.* 


HONDA  DEDICATES  FIRST 
AMERICAN  FACTORY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  very  pleased  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  a  signifi- 
cant event  which  occurred  in 
Marysville,  Ohio,  located  in  the  Sev- 
enth Ohio  District,  arid  in  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  participate.  On  Friday. 
April  18.  1980,  Honda  of  America  Mfg.. 
Inc..  officially  dedicated  Its  first 
American  motorcycle  manufacturing 
plant. 

As  far  back  as  1974,  Honda  Motor 
Co.,  Ltd.,  started  planning  for  the 
manufacture  of  its  products  in  this 
country,  which  included  many  feasibil- 
ity studies  on  literally  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent factors.  A  decision  of  this  mag- 
nitude required  Honda  planners  to 
study  every  aspect.  Among  the  most 
Important  considerations  were:  The 
availability  of  industrious  workers;  a 
reasonable  proximity  to  suppliers; 
transportation— rail,  highway  and  air. 
and  the  appropriate  land. 

As  the  result  of  years  of  review  and 
analysis,  an  announcement  of  the 
plant  site  location  was  made  on  Octo- 
ber 11,  1977.  The  State  chosen  was 
Ohio,  and  the  exact  location,  a  214- 
acre  new  site  near  Marysville,  some  30 
miles  northwest  of  Columbus. 

On  April  3,  1978,  a  ground-breaking 
ceremony  was  held  at  the  plant  site; 
and  construction  was  soon  started.  In 
June  of  1979.  the  new  plant  offices 
were  opened;  and  on  September  10. 
1979.  the  first  Honda  CR250R  motor- 
cycle came  off  the  assembly  line.  Dedi- 
cation ceremonies  were  cohosted  on 
April  18,  1980,  by  Klyoshi  Kawashima, 
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president  of  Honda  Motor  Co..  Ltd., 
and  Kazuo  Nakagawa.  president  of 
Honda  of  America  Mfg..  Inc. 

As  of  today,  the  plant  is  turning  out 
two  Honda  motorcycle  models— the 
popular  SR250R  and  the  unique  6- 
cyclinder  1047cc  CBX  Super  Sport. 
The  258.000-square-foot  motorcycle 
plant,  for  which  Honda  Invested  $35 
million,  has  the  capacity  to  produce 
60,000  units  aimually  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  and  abroad,  with  room 
for  enlarging  the  facility  considerably 
In  future  years.  In  addition,  it  Is  con- 
templated that  Honda  will  expand  the 
motorcycle  models  produced  at  the 
Marysville  plant. 

Currently.  Honda  of  America  Mfg., 
Inc..  employs  a  total  of  140  people.  It 
is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  300 
employees  by  the  end  of  1980.  The  op- 
eration at  the  Marysville  plant  Is  not 
simply  an  assembly  line  for  products. 
Many  parts  in  these  two  Honda  motor- 
cycle models  are  injection  molded, 
welded,  and  painted  In-house.  Also,  as 
American  suppliers  are  obtained,  the 
percentage  of  local  procurement  will 
be  increased. 

Careful  n.oiiitoring  of  the  quality 
standards  since  the  Initial  startup  date 
has  proven  to  the  staff  at  Honda  that 
the  U.S.-built  products  are  Indeed 
equal  in  quality  to  those  Imported 
from  Japan. 

American  Honda's  Investment  In 
Marysville  represents  a  strong  vote  of 
confidence  in  that  community  and  its 
residents  and  in  Ohio's  economic  cli- 
mate. This,  in  Itself,  is  a  significant 
achievement  of  which  I  believe  we  can 
all  be  proud. 

The  success  which  American  Honda 
has  encountered  in  its  motorcycle  pro- 
duction In  Marysville  has  prompted 
the  company  to  expand  Its  operations 
to  include  the  manufacturing  of  auto- 
mobiles, as  well  as  motorcycles.  Honda 
is  planning  to  start  construction  of  an 
automobile  plant  adjacent  to  the  pres- 
ent facility  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Honda  automobile  production  cotild 
start  approximately  2  years  after 
breaking  ground  for  this  new  plant.  It 
is  projected  that  this  new  Honda  auto- 
mobile plant  will  have  a  capacity  of 
10,000  cars  per  month  once  manufac- 
turing is  underway.  This  vrill  require 
2.000  employees  and  represent  a  total 
investment  of  $200  million. 

American  Honda's  past  and  project- 
ed Investments  in  Marysville  represent 
yet  another  significant  achievement 
which  also  merits  recognition,  particu- 
larly in  these  times  when  we  are  again 
hearing  talk  of  Imposing  Import  con- 
trols or  drastic  sanctions  on  Japanese 
auto  imports.  That  is,  the  cooperative 
good  will  demonstrated  between  Japan 
and  our  Nation  to  solve  our  problems 
without  having  to  resort  to  restrictive 
legislation  that  I  fear  we  would  all  live 
to  regret. 

The  need  to  encourage  the  location 
of  foreign  manufacturing  plants,  par- 
ticularly Japanese  automakers,  and  to 
require  the  use  of  a  larger  percentage 
of  U.S.  parts  was  emphasized  recently 
by  UAW  President  Douglas  A.  Fraser 
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in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Econom- 
ic Committee.  I  am  convinced  that  al- 
ternatives to  import  controls  would 
protect  and  promote  American  jobs 
while  providing  fairness  to  both 
American  and  Japanese  automobile 
producers. 

We  all  realize  that  Japanese  Invest- 
ments here  translate  into  jobs  for 
those  employed  at  these  facilities, 
such  as  the  motorcycle  plant  dedicated 
at  ?jlarysville  and  the  automobile 
plant  now  on  the  drawing  boards.  But 
the  Impact  reverberates  even  further- 
both  in  the  jobs  created  tt  American 
companies  which  supply  parts  foi 
these  vehicles  and  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  which  these  invest- 
ments generate. 

As  we  are  learning,  strong  coopera- 
tive efforts  like  this  can  produce  posi- 
tive effects  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific 
and  present  a  most  convincing  argu- 
ment for  worldwide  peace. 

I  was  most  happy  to  Join  with  the 
citizens  of  Marysville  and  Union 
County  in  extending  a  hearty  welcome 
to  American  Honda.  We  appreciate 
their  willingness  to  invest  in  this  com- 
munity and  are  proud  that  Marysville 
has  been  able  to  prove  that  their  deci- 
sion was  worthwhile.* 


FROM  MARX  TO  LAFFER 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  econo- 
mists from  left  to  right,  or.  in  other 
words,  from  Marx  to  Laffer.  construct 
mar\'elous  models  and  detailed  expla- 
nations for  every  vagary  and  fact. 
Large-scale  computer  studies  are  done, 
and  predictions  of  results  are  confi- 
dently offered.  More  is  less;  less  is 
more;  and  there  Is  a  fiscal  free  lunch. 
Do  these  all  sound  familiar?  They 
should,  because  they  have  all  been  re- 
cently given  as  sure-fire  ways  to 
escape  from  our  current  economic 
problems. 

There  is  only  one  drawback  to  all  of 
these  economic  theories;  their  connec- 
tion to  reality  is  often  purely  coinci- 
dental. George  W.  Ball,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  reflected  on  that 
sorry  state  of  affairs  In  a  penetrating 
and  amusing  article  In  the  April  7  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"An  Overdose  of  Economists."  I  be- 
lieve that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  Mr.  Ball's  disillusionment. 

The  article  follows: 

Am  Overdose  of  Economists 

In  this  season  of  apostasy,  the  high 
priests  of  economics  face  a  bitter  challenge. 
As  soothsayers  they  have  lamentably  failed, 
showing  themselves  quite  as  fallible  as  the 
Greek  oracles  or  the  readers  of  sheep's  en- 
trails. As  practitioners,  their  cures  have 
often  proved  worse  than  the  disease. 

During  the  long  period  of  sustained  inno- 
cence that  lasted  through  the  '50s  and  '60s, 
we  basked  in  the  happy  conviction  that  eco- 
nomics was  a  developed  science.  The  revered 
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prophet,  John  Maynard  Keynes,  had  taught 
that  we  could,  by  careful  demand  manage- 
ment, render  business  cycles  as  flat  as  a 
desert  highway,  so  that,  by  keeping  the 
faith,  we  might  look  forward  to  a  long 
future  of  steady  economic  growth.  Econo- 
mists were,  they  assured  us,  on  the  verge  of 
mastering  man's  economic  Ills  Just  as  the 
medical  doctors  were  mastering  disease.  We 
assumed.  In  other  words,  that  economics 
had  reached  a  level  of  advancement  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  sulfanilamide  age  in  medi- 
cine. 

No  wonder  we  were  shocked  when  we 
found  that  the  state  of  economic  science 
more  nearly  paralleled  Dr.  Harvey's  discov- 
ery of  the  circulation  of  blood.  To  be  sure, 
that  disturbing  insight  has  not  stopped  the 
production  of  new  economists:  doctoral  can- 
didates are  still  filling  thousands  of  pages 
with  opaque  formulas  and  devising  elabo- 
rate charts  that  strikingly  resemble  a  phre- 
nologist's schematic  drawing  of  the  human 
cranium.  But  honest  practitioners  no  longer 
try  to  hide  their  dubiety;  many  are  quite 
frankly  resorting  to  leeches  and  poultices. 

At  the  moment,  the  doctors  are  prescrib- 
ing protracted  bleeding  in  the  hope  of 
curing  the  American  economy  of  the  high 
fever  of  inflation,  but,  as  is  traditional  with 
doctors,  they  stridently  disagree.  In  some 
quarters  there  is  a  great  vogue  for  Dr. 
Milton  Friedman,  who  is  bu.sy  prescribing 
not  only  for  Ronald  Reagan  but  also  for 
Margaret  Thatcher.  I  am  grateful  to  FYied- 
man,  for  it  was  he  who  in  the  fall  of  1974  re- 
assured me  that  I  need  not  worry  atxsut 
high  oil  prices,  since  inflation  would  render 
them  nugatory  while  OPEC  would  promptly 
fall  apart.  Today,  he  is  as  single-minded  as  a 
naprapath.  Naprapathy  hold.s  that  human 
disease  can  be  cured  by  adjusting  the  liga- 
ments; Dr.  Friedman  would  cure  the  eco- 
nomic dislocations  by  regulatin?  the  money 
supply. 

New  healers  are  consistently  emerging, 
such  as  the  young  Dr.  Laffer,  who  asserts 
that  we  could  painlessly  cure  our  ills  by  cut- 
ling  taxes— a  remedy  enthusiastically 
echoed  by  any  number  of  lay  practitioners. 
But  some,  like  the  venerable  Dr.  Hayek, 
sturdily  adhere  to  the  true  faith  of  Adam 
Smith,  refusing,  like  the  legendary  medieval 
priest,  to  change  his  mumpsimus  for  the 
new-fangled  sumpsimus.  Finally,  a  zealous 
core  of  true  l)elievers  still  fall  back  on  the 
time-proven  quackery  of  Dr.  Karl  Marx. 

Disagreement  persists  even  as  to  the  most 
fundamental  ls:>ues;  thus  economic  model 
builders  vie  with  their  more  classical  con- 
freres just  as  the  ancient  School  of  Cnidos. 
which  concentrated  on  symptoms  from  the 
patient,  was  disputed  by  the  School  of  Hip- 
pocrates, which  studied  causes  and  held 
that  disease  was  the  improper  balancing  of 
blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile  and  black  bile. 

To  an  ancient  like  myself  who  was  in 
Washington  early  in  the  New  Deal,  all  this 
resembles  the  orgy  of  theorizing  and  experi- 
mentation practiced  on  the  American  econo- 
my by  President  Roosevelt's  changing  stable 
of  Ph.  Ds.  No  one  knew  what  nostrums,  if 
any,  would  work,  but  that  did  not  discour- 
age us  from  trying.  Today,  the  American 
public  is  playing  the  same  guinea  pig  role  as 
in  the  1930s. 

Though  I  have  no  special  brand  of  snake 
oil  to  offer,  I  have  faith  that  our  economy  is 
sufficiently  robust  to  survive.  Yet.  I  cannot 
forget  the  infant  Louis  XV  who,  after  con- 
tracting small  pox,  was  saved  from  death 
only  because  his  nurse  hid  him  from  the 
ministrations  of  the  doctors  whose  vigorous 
attentions  killed  Iwth  his  brother  and  his 
father.  For  Americans  there  is  no  place  to 
hide,  nor,  unlike  medical  doctors,  can  econo- 
mists even  be  sued  for  malpractice. 

No  wonder  that  the  patient  citizen  is  wor- 
ried, baffled  and  frustrated  by  the  different 
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advice  and  Ind  fferent  results  of  economists 
who  are  equally  worried,  baffled  and  frus- 
trated. We  are  still  decades  away  from  eco- 
nomic antibiotics. 

Humility  is,  however,  the  first  requisite  to 
understanding,  and  it  is  comforting  to  dis- 
cover economists  who  are  at  least  privately 
admitting  that  they  no  longer  have  full  con- 
fidence in  their  own  omiscience.  It  Is  a  good 
sign  and  the  l>eginning  of  wisdom.  Tliey 
would  do  well  to  recall  the  famous  comment 
of  that  distinguished  medical  doctor,  the 
senior  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes:  "If  the  whole 
materia  medica,  as  now  used,  could  be  sunk 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  it  would  be  all  the 
better  for  mankind— and  all  the  worse  for 
the  fishes."  Unfortunately.  Holmes's  pre- 
scription could  never  be  applied  to  our  eco- 
nomic text  books:  it  would  violate  the  Clean 
Water  Act.« 


THE  IRRELEVANCE  OF  FORCE 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  drive 
toward  increased  military  spending 
brings  to  mind  the  politician  who 
cried,  "Yesterday,  we  stood  on  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  Today,  thanks  to 
our  efforts,  we  have  taken  a  step  for- 
ward." 

Sandy  Gottlieb,  executive  director  of 
New  Directions— self-described  as  a 
"citizens'  lobby  for  world  security"— 
has  written  an  essay  on  "The  Irrele- 
vance of  Force,"  printed  in  the  April 
19  New  York  Times  that  a  lot  of  my 
colleagues  should  read  before  they 
vote  for  big  military  spending  in- 
creases. 

Three  powerful  constraints  on  su- 
perpower use  of  military  force  are  out- 
lined by  Gottlieb:  "the  worldwide 
availability  of  modem  weapons,  vola- 
tile nationalism,  and  the  irrelevance  of 
force  in  many  international  situa- 
tions." 

Throwing  money  at  problems  has 
not  worked  well  in  many  areas  of  gov- 
ernment. As  Gottlieb  points  out, 
throwing  money  at  our  international 
security  problems  is  the  classic  case  of 
this  syndrome. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Irrelevance  of  Force 
(By  Sanford  Gottlieb) 

Washington.— It  is  ironic  that  the  naUon- 
al  consensus  In  favor  of  increasing  military 
spending  has  swelled  at  a  time  «hen  the 
uses  of  military  force  by  the  superpowers 
are  l)ecoming  more  constrained. 

Military  force  is  clearly  a  major  reality 
but  three  factors  Inhibit  Its  use  by  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  in  the  post- 
Afghanistan  era:  the  worldwide  availability 
of  modem  weapons,  volatile  nationalism, 
and  the  irrelevance  of  force  in  many  inter- 
national situations. 

The  superpowers  have  amassed  arsenals 
too  huge  for  any  rational  purpose— 15.000 
hydrogp"  t  j.uos  and  over  10.000  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  l>etween  them.  In  recognition 
of  this,  they  have  sought  to  avoid  self-de- 
feating nuclear  war.  However,  even  as  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
run  their  arms  race,  other  countries  have 
acquired  considerable  military  clout. 
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There    are    five    acknowledged    nuclear     that   explain   the   erosion   of   the   United    the     agency's     principal     analyst     of 
weapons  sutes.  India  has  exploded  a  nucle-    States  position- the  decline  of  the  dollar,    North    Vietnamese    political     affairs. 
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There  are  five  acknowledged  nuclear- 
weapons  states.  India  has  exploded  a  nucle- 
ar device  and  Israel  and  South  Africa  are 
troubling  question  marks.  Potential  new 
members  of  the  'nucleau'  club"  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  third  world.  Moreover, 
conventional  arms  have  flowed  steadily  to 
developing  countries  as  a  result  of  $64.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  sales  and  grants  by  the  super- 
powers from  1970  to  1978.  Some  of  the  more 
industrialized  third-world  nations  have  built 
their  own  war  industries.  Guerrillas,  sabo- 
teurs and  terrorists  can  at  least  harass,  and 
sometimes  paralyze,  invading  armies. 

A  1977  Rand  Corporation  report  for  the 
Air  Force  notes:  By  the  1980s,  force  as  a 
political  instrument  in  International  rela- 
tions may  have  become  seriously  con- 
strained by  the  availability  of  cheap  preci- 
sion-guided weapons  and  even  of  nuclear 
weapons  to  countries  that  in  the  past  could 
not  have  afforded  effective  defenses  against 
great  powers." 

EJven  if  they  cannot  win  military  victories, 
the  biisb  leaguers  may  now  have  enough 
clout  to  frustrate  the  objectives  of  the  big 
leaguers.  The  use  of  force,  for  exsmaple.  to 
assure  a  supply  of  oil  would  almost  certainly 
by  counterproductive.  It  would  generate  the 
kind  of  corifllct  that  would  prevent  oil  from 
flowing  to  North  America.  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  superpow- 
ers must  not  only  avoid  a  direct  clash,  but 
also  ponder  carefully  the  consequences  of 
any  further  Intervention  Ln  the  third  world, 
the  arena  of  superpower  competition. 

Military  hardware  Is  only  one  of  the  con- 
straints on  the  use  of  outside  military  force 
In  the  third  world.  Today,  nationalism  rep- 
resents at  least  as  powerful  a  deterrent.  As 
Washington  discovered  in  Vietnam  and 
Moscow  la  learning  In  Afghanistan,  nation- 
alists who  fiercely  resist  foreign  domination 
can  punish  even  the  best-armed  great 
powers.  The  Politburo  has  managed  not 
only  to  squander  Soviet  lives  and  treasure  in 
Afghanistan  but  also  to  antagonize  the 
United  States,  alienate  the  nonallgned. 
enrage  the  Moslems,  and  embarrass  Fidel 
Castro. 

The  temptation  to  forget  this  lesson  may 
arise  If  and  when  a  rapid-deployment  force 
is  in  place.  A  future  President  may  well  be 
pressvired  to  use  the  pre-posltloned  troops 
and  arms  not  against  the  Russians  but 
against  a  Middle  East  government  or  radical 
movement  that  is  seen  to  be  hostile  to 
America  interests.  This  could  trigger  a  na- 
tionalist furor  throughout  the  Moslem 
world. 

We  would  do  well  to  heed  the  wise  counsel 
of  the  late  Senator  Richard  Russell,  in  his 
1968  reference  to  an  earlier  version  of  the 
rapid-deployment  force:  "If  It  is  easy  for  us 
to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  we  will 
always  be  going  somewhere  and  doing  some- 
thing." 

In  many  situations  the  use  of  a/med  force 
Is  irrelevant.  The  United  States  could  not 
use  It  to  free  the  hostages  In  Iran.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  not  use  It  to  deter  China 
from  invading  Vietnam,  to  block  the  peace 
treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  to  oblige 
Rumania  to  accept  a  rise  in  military  spend- 
ing, to  keep  Pope  John  Paul  II  from  reach- 
ing mllliona  of  the  Polish  faithful.  In  aU  of 
these  cases,  the  superpowers  were  militarily 
powerless,  unless  prepared  to  pay  very  high 
costs. 

Why.  then.  I5  there  so  little  questioning  of 
a  system  that  enlarges  bulging  arsenals  and. 
simultaneously,  fuels  inflation?  Probably 
because  ao  many  Americana  feel  personally 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  American  domi- 
nance in  the  world  and  believe  that  more 
military  h^riware  will  restore  our 
"itrength."  Yet,  some  0/  the  key  facton 
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that  explain  the  erosion  of  the  United 
States  position— the  decline  of  the  dollar, 
price  boosts  by  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries,  feeble  productiv- 
ity—have no  military  solutions. 

The  United  Stales  does  have  to  maintain 
an  overall  military  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  soaring  military  budgets  may 
become  the  most  classic  example  yet  devised 
of  throwing  money  at  problems.* 
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GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 
AGREEMENTS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  secre- 
cy   aerreements    that    all    oien    and 

women  must  sign  on  being  hired  by 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  do  not 
necessarily  protect  national  secrets 
from  compromise  but  may  enable  the 
intelligence  community  to  ward  off 
criticism  and  embarrassment— quite 
the  reverse  of  what  should  be  our 
Intent, 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  principle  with  a  secrecy 
agreement  requiring  prepublication 
review  by  the  CIA  of  books  and  arti- 
cles by  current  and  former  CIA  em- 
ployees. The  problems  arise  from  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Snepp  case  and  from  the  way  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  administering  the  secrecy 
agreements. 

The  current  system  certainly  has 
the  appearance,  if  not  the  reality,  of 
being  extremely  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary. It  bears  the  appearance,  if  not 
the  reality,  of  a  device  for  going  after 
the  critics  of  the  CIA  while  leaving 
the  old  boy  network  alone. 

To  give  one  example,  the  secrecy 
agreements  require  that  all  manu- 
scripts by  former  employees  be  sub- 
mitted for  prepublication  review. 
Many  do  not  submit  their  manu- 
scripts, but  prosecution  Is  very  selec- 
tive. Howard  Hunt,  a  friend  of  the 
agency  has  not  been  prosecuted. 
Frank  Snepp,  a  critic,  has  been.  The 
Government  is  proceeding  with  the 
prosecution  of  John  Stockwell;  it  is 
not  with  Cord  Meyer  or  Tom  Braden. 

As  I  will  explain,  there  are  other 
problems  with  the  secrecy  agreements. 
But  the  main  point  is  that  we  need 
legislation.  Congress  should  resolve 
these  issues,  not  the  courts. 

But  before  we  can  enact  legislation, 
we  need  to  have  a  better  idea  of  where 
we  are  going.  I  do  not  have  a  bill  to 
present  today.  I  do  not  suggest  that  I 
have  all  the  answers.  But  I  think  I 
have  the  cruclsd  questions  that  society 
and  Congress  must  answer.  There  are 
six  such  questions.  Before  addressing 
them,  let  me  describe  the  Snepp  case 
and  the  implications  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision. 

THK  SNZPP  CASB 

Prank  Snepp  joined  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  In  1968.  He  became 


the  agency's  principal  analyst  of 
North  Vietnamese  political  affairs. 
Snepp  served  two  tours  of  duty  with 
the  CIA  In  Saigon  and  was  one  of  the 
last  to  be  evacuated  in  April  1975. 

He  resigned  from  the  agency  in  1976 
and  wTote  "Decent  Interval,"  a  book 
very  critical  of  the  CIA's  handling  of 
the  evacuation,  which  wsis  published 
in  1977. 

When  Snepp  went  to  work  for  the 
agency,  he  signed  a  secrecy  agreement, 
in  which  he  pledged  to  submit  for  pre- 
publication  review  any  writings  based 
on  Information  he  learned  while  an 
employee  of  the  agency.  This  standard 
CIA  contract  is  open-ended  and  a  con- 
dition of  employment. 

Snepp  did  not  comply  with  his  con- 
tractusd  agreement;  "Decent  Interval" 
was  published  without  ever  having 
been  reviewed  or  approved  by  the  CIA. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  at  the 
request  of  the  CIA.  charged  Frank 
Snepp  with  breach  of  contract.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  case,  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  contend  that  Snepp's 
book  contained  classified  information. 
The  battle  was  Joined  only  on  the 
issue  of  the  legality  of  the  secrecy 
agreement. 

In  July  1978,  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  Eastern  Virginia  ruled 
Snepp  had  willfully,  deliberately,  and 
surreptitiously  breached  his  position 
of  trtist  •  •  •  and  the  secrecy  agree- 
ment. The  district  court  imposed  a 
constructive  trust  on  Snepp's  profits 
ruling  that  he  must  forfeit  to  the  U.S. 
Government  all  earnings  from  the 
book.  Snepp  appealed. 

The  Fourth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
supported  the  finding  that  Snepp  had 
violated  his  contract,  but  ruled  that 
since  there  was  no  allegation  by  the 
Government  that  Snepp  had  revealed 
classified  Information,  the  require- 
ment that  he  forfeit  his  earnings  was 
too  drastic.  The  case  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

On  February  19,  1980,  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  a  very  sweeping 
unsigned  decision,  arrived  at  without 
benefit  of  full  briefs  or  oral  argu- 
ments, supporting  the  original  district 
court  decision  that  Snepp  had  violated 
his  secrecy  agreement  and  must  forfeit 
to  the  Government  the  resultant  earn- 
ings. 

The  Court  ruled  that  an  Intelligence 
agency  has  a  right  to  demand  prepub- 
lication review  of  its  employees'  or 
former  employees'  writings.  The  deci- 
sion said:  "Whether  Snepp  violated  his 
tnist  does  not  depend  upon  whether 
his  book  actually  contained  classified 
Information.  •  •  •"  The  purpose  of 
the  agreement  Is  to  insure  the  agen- 
cies a  dependable  prepublication 
review  procedure.  The  Court  reasoned: 

The  Government  has  a  compelling  interest 
In  protecting  both  the  secrecy  of  informa- 
tion Important  to  our  national  security  and 
the  appearance  of  confidentiality  so  essen- 
tial to  the  effective  operation  of  our  foreign 
Intelligence  service. 
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My  purpose  Is  not  to  debate  the 
merits  of  Snepp's  case  or  the  Govern- 
ment's case.  I  believe  the  Intelligence 
agencies  can  make  a  good  argument 
for  having  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
with  employees  to  Insure  that  classi- 
fied material  Is  not  published  willy 
nllly. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  concept 
of  a  secrecy  agreement  or  even  with 
the  finding  of  the  Court  that  Snepp 
violated  his  agreement.  What  concerns 
me  Is  the  ramifications  of  this  deci- 
sion. First,  decisions  of  the  Court  can 
be  interpreted  broadly.  And  the  word- 
ing of  this  particular  decision  invites 
the  broadest  of  Interpretations.  It 
sharpens  the  Government's  blue 
pencil  and  Invites  the  Intelligence 
agencies  to  edit  manuscripts  for  far 
more  than  classified  material.  It 
stands  to  make  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  the  final  Judge  and  editor 
of  what  his  staff  may  say  about  him 
and  his  work. 

Second,  there  is  the  ramification  of 
the  procedures  established  by  the 
Government  to  administer  secrecy 
'agreements.  After  reviewing  these  pro- 
cedures, I  believe  there  are  a  number 
of  issues  that  need  to  be  resolved. 

This  is  an  area  that  cries  out  for  leg- 
islation. Based  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  what  I  have  learned  from 
the  hearings  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee,  I  believe  there  are  six  key 
policy  questions  that  Congress  must 
consider. 

The  first  issue  Is  to  determine  which 
agencies  ought  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
quire employees  to  sign  secrecy  agree- 
ments. The  CIA,  NSA,  DIA.  and  FBI 
all  have  one-paKe  secrecy  agreements 
that  every  new  employee  is  required  to 
sign  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

As  an  example  of  the  types  of  agree- 
ments, the  key  paragraph  of  the  CIA 
secrecy  agreement— which  could  cer- 
tainly use  some  editing  for  clarity- 
states: 

As  a  further  condition  of  the  special  confi- 
dence and  trust  reposed  In  me  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  I  hereby  agree  to 
submit  for  review  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  all  information  or  materials 
Including  works  of  fiction  which  contain 
any  mention  of  Intelligence  data  or  activi- 
ties, or  contain  data  which  may  be  based 
upon  Information  classified  pursuant  to  the 
Executive  Order,  which  I  contemplate  dis- 
closing publicly  or  which  I  have  actually 
prepared  for  pubhc  disclosure,  either  during 
my  employment  or  other  service  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  at  any  time 
thereafter,  prior  to  discussing  It  with  or 
showing  It  to  anyone  who  is  not  authorised 
to  have  access  to  It.  I  further  agree  that  I 
win  not  take  any  steps  toward  public  disclo- 
sure until  I  have  received  written  permis- 
sion to  do  so  from  the-Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Among  the  four  agencies,  there  are 
notable  differences.  The  CIA  and  DIA 
agreements  compel  all  employees  and 
former  employees  to  submit  any  writ- 
ings related  to  Information  learned 
while  employed— whether  considered 
classified  or  unclassified— for  prepubli- 
cation review.  The  FBI,  whose  prima- 
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ry  mission  is  one  of  law  enforcement 
and  whose  employees  may  never  see 
classified  information,  requires  all  em- 
ployees and  former  employees  to 
submit  manuscripts  containing  any  in- 
formation learned  in  the  course  of  em- 
ployment with  the  FBI  related  to  offi- 
cial records  or  learned  in  the  course  of 
official  duties.  NSA.  whose  employees 
are  privy  to  some  of  the  most  highly 
classified  national  security  informa- 
tion, levies  no  requirement  to  submit 
writings  for  review. 

In  light  of  the  Snepp  decision,  these 
agencies  and  others  outside  the  intelli- 
gence community  are,  I  am  sure, 
taking  a  second  look  at  their  secrecy 
agreements  and  the  possibility  of  im- 
posing prepublication  review.  Many 
agencies  deal  with  classified  informa- 
tion. The  Department  of  Commerce, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  De- 
partment of  Interior,  anc  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  I'Ut  a  few  ex- 
amples. The  Supreme  Court  decision 
opens  up  the  possibility  that  these 
agencies  could  start  demanding  secre- 
cy agreements  of  their  employees. 

The  Court's  opinion  indicates  that 
even  without  a  contract,  any  Govern- 
ment employee  who  has  access  to  clas- 
sified information  has  established  a  fi- 
duciary obligation— a  duty  which  If 
not  honored  could  open  him  to  law- 
suit—and that  the  employe!  may 
therefore  impose  prepublication 
review  on  its  employees  without  ever 
having  stated  so  in  an  agreement. 

Moreover,  this  Court's  cases  make  clear 
that— even  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
agreement— the  CIA  could  have  acted  to 
protect  substantial  government  Interests  by 
imposing  reasonable  restrictions  en  employ- 
ees' activities  that  in  other  contevt.«;  might 
be  protected  by  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Court  went  on  to  reason  that 
Government  agencies  really  cannot 
trust  their  employees  but  that  a  trust 
relationship  exists  not  only  lor  those 
who  have  access  to  classified  informa- 
tion but  also  for  Government  employ- 
ees who  are  in  positions  of  tru.^t: 

Quite  apart  from  the  plain  language  of 
the  agreement,  the  nature  of  Snepp's  duties 
and  his  conceded  access  to  Covjidenlial 
sources  and  materiaU  could  establish  a  trust 
relationship.  (ItaMcs  supplied.) 

Again  the  Court  goes  on  to  reason 
that  not  only  secrecy  but  prepublica- 
tion review  could  be  demanded  by  all 
Government  employers: 

Without  a  dependable  prepublication 
review  procedure,  no  Intelligerire  agency  or 
responsible  govemmerit  official  could  be  as- 
sured that  an  employee  privy  to  sen.sitive  in- 
formation might  not  conclude  on  his  own- 
innocently  or  otherwise— that  It  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  world.  (Italics  supplied.) 

It  Is  the  Court's  opinion  then  that 
secrecy  agreements  and  prepublication 
review  are  not  the  exclusive  right  of 
the  CIA.  not  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
intelligence  community  and  not  the 
exclusive  right  of  those  who  grant 
access  to  classified  Information.  The 
Coiul's  decision  extends  this  preroga- 
tive for  Imposing  prepublication 
review  not  only  to  include  aH  persons 
with  access  to  classified  Information 
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but  to  all  Government  employees  who 
deal  with  confidential  matters. 

The  law  ought  to  define  exactly 
which  agencies  of  the  Government 
may  Impose  secrecy  agreements  and 
prepublication  review.  The  intelli- 
gence agencies  of  necessity  must  re- 
quire secrecy  oaths  of  their  employees. 
But  to  impose  such  agreements  across 
the  board  to  all  Government  agencies 
smacks  of  censorship  to  protect  the 
Government  from  embarrtosment 
rather  than  a  justifiable  action  to  pro- 
tect intelligence  data. 

The  second  issue  that  needs  to  be  re- 
solved is  procedures.  Prepublication 
review  procedures  now  run  the  gamut: 
At  one  end,  the  CIA  has  a  very  formal 
process;  at  the  other  end.  the  FBI  has 
no  internal  rules  or  formal  guidelines 
wliatsoever. 

One  critical  issue  is  the  time  con- 
sumed in  reviewing  a  manuscript. 
Often  timing— especially  for  an  article 
or  speech— is  crucial  to  its  influence. 
The  CIA  has  a  goal  of  reviewing 
manuscripts  within  30  days— but  that 
is  only  a  goal,  not  a  requirement  For 
many  articles  and  speeches,  a  30-day 
delay  could  reduce  their  impact  or 
even  render  them  useless.  Some  rea- 
sonable limits  ought  to  be  set— and  set 
in  the  law.  Of  course,  the  review 
period  for  a  book  could  be  longer  than 
for  articles  and  speeches. 

The  other,  even  more,  critical  issue 
is  the  appeal  process.  The  CIA  cur- 
rently has  an  appeal  procedure  that  is 
Internal.  Following  review  by  the 
CIA's  Publications  Review  Board, 
should  the  author  question  a  decision 
by  that  Board,  his  only  recourse  is 
back  through  the  CIA.  The  appeal 
brings  In  the  General  Counsel  of  CIA, 
the  Inspector  General  of  CIA,  and  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence—not the  most  neutral  parties. 
This  clearly  does  not  solve  problems 
posed  by  Agency  defenslveness. 

To  assure  that  the  appellant  is  get- 
ting a  fair  shake,  the  appeal  ought  to 
be  judged  outside  the  agency  involved 
in  the  dispute.  The  law  should  outline 
a  formal  appeal  process  to  be  conduct- 
ed by  an  Independent  panel,  applicable 
across  the  board  to  all  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies. 

The  third  issue  we  need  to  resolve  Is 
what  the  review  process  should  be  able 
to  excise.  While  the  CIA  says  it  inter- 
prets its  mandate  as  allowing  the 
Agency  to  excise  only  classified  infor- 
mation, the  secrecy  agreement  re- 
quires that  all  information  or  materi- 
als including  works  of  fiction  which 
contain  any  mention  of  intelligence 
data  or  activities  or  contain  data 
which  may  be  based  upon  information 
classified  pursuant  to  Executive  order, 
be  submitted  for  review.  The  Snepp 
decision  clearly  implies  that  the  CIA 
has  a  much  broader  mandate,  and  may 
excise  Information  that  Is  not  classi- 
fied. 

The  Court's  opinion  stated: 

Moreover,  this  Court's  cases  make  clear 
that— even  in  the  atxsence  of  an  express 
agreement— the   CIA  could   have   acted   to 
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protect  substantial  government  Interests  by 
imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on  employ- 
ees' activities  that  in  other  contexts  might 
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sermon  by  William  Sloan  Coffin?  And 
what  happens  in  the  question  and 
answer  oeriod  after  a  soeech? 
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protect  key  officials  of  the  Intelligence 
community  from  embarrassment. 
The  Snew  decision  and  the  existine 
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not.  This  country  stands  or  falls  with  us.  We 
are  going  to  look  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
Increase  our  chances  for  success. 
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term  envirormientally  damaging  solu- 
tions or  a  commitment  to  long-term 
environmentally  sound  energy  sources. 
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1979  soybean  crop  on  the  international 
market.  For  another,  the  soybean  producers 
do  not  participate  in  government-sponsored 
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protect  substantial  government  interests  by 
imposing  reasonable  restrictions  on  employ- 
ees" activities  that  in  other  contexts  might 
be  protected  by  the  first  amendment. 

Classification  is  not  simply  a  matter 
of  checking  some  master  ledger  to  see 
if  fact  A  is  classified  while  fact  B  is  un- 
classified. The  review  process  can  be 
hea\'ily  Judgmental.  The  law  ought  lo 
set  limits  on  the  power  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  to  excise,  for  that  is 
the  power  to  restrict  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  all  present  and  former 
employees. 

The  fourth  issue  we  need  to  resolve 
is  the  extent  of  liability  if  a  contract  is 
broken  or  If  classified  Information  is 
indeed  published.  I  believe  legal  liabili- 
ty must  be  limited  to  the  individual 
who  signed  the  secrecy  oath.  If  classi- 
fied information  is  imparted  in  a 
manuscript  or  to  another  author,  the 
oath  taker  is  the  only  person  who 
should  bear  the  responsibility.  Threat- 
ening publishers  will  certainly  add  to 
the  costs  of  administering  the  law. 
The  publishers'  lawyers  will  argue  the 
legal  implications  and  provide  a  boon 
for  the  publishers  of  legal  briefs.  The 
author  understands  the  nuances  of 
classification:  the  publishers  do  not. 

Yet  in  imposing  a  constructive  trtist 
as  a  remedy  for  failing  to  fulfill  a  fidu- 
ciary duty,  the  Court  has  imposed  a 
punishment  on  Snepp  that  historically 
can  be  applied  to  all  third  parties  who 
profit  from  the  original  offense.  Pub- 
lishers, editors,  journalists,  authors— 
the  list  Is  endless.  Although  the  Court 
did  not  in  this  case  seize  the  profits  of 
these  other  parties,  the  decision  opens 
up  the  opportunity  for  such  construc- 
tive trusts  to  be  Imposed  in  future 
cases  on  persons  completely  unaware 
of  their  potential  liabUity. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  secrecy 
oaths,  then  the  responsibility  for 
keeping  those  oaths  should  lie  with 
the  parties  to  those  oaths  and  not 
some  third  party.  The  law  should  limit 
the  liability  to  those  persons  who  have 
signed  a  secrecy  oath  and  not  include 
publishing  houses,  newspapers,  and 
others. 

The  fifth  and  most  difficult  issue  we 
need  to  address  is  exactly  what  must 
be  submitted  for  review.  It  is  quite 
clear  from  CIA  testimony  that  it  ap- 
plies the  review  process  strenuously  to 
books— yet  even  some  of  them  fall 
through  the  cracks— sporadically  to 
magazine  articles,  rarely,  if  at  all,  to 
columnists,  and  never  to  speeches  or 
lectures. 

To  insist  on  reviewing  everything 
that  is  wTitten,  published,  or  said  in  a 
speech  about  the  CIA  by  former  CIA 
employees  would  deluge  the  CIA  with 
texts.  The  CIA  complains  of  burden- 
some man-hours  devoted  to  freedom  of 
information  requests.  What  would  be 
the  burden  If  the  Agency  had  to  clear 
not  only  every  book  about  the  CIA, 
but  every  column  by  Cord  Meyer, 
every  novel  by  Howard  Hunt,  every 
speech  by  Bill  Colby— even  university 
lectures  by  a  host  of  retired  intelli- 
gence analysts  such  as  Lyman  Kirk- 
patrick— and    perhaps    an    occasional 
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sermon  by  William  Sloan  Coffin?  And 
what  happens  in  the  question  and 
answer  period  after  a  speech? 

What  we  have  here  is  not  only  a 
theoretical  but  a  practical  problem.  It 
is  certainly  a  practical  impossibility  to 
cover  all  pulalic  communications  by 
present  and  former  employees.  As  a 
practical  matter,  CIA  now  concen- 
trates only  on  books  as  opposed  to 
magazine  ai  tides,  speeches,  and  so 
forth.  The  logic  behind  this  practice  is 
questionable— for  the  revelation  of 
classified  information  in  an  article 
may  be  even  more  damaging  than  its 
revelation  in  a  book,  because  of  the 
time  factor.  Of  course,  the  CIA  may  be 
concentrating  on  books,  like  those  of 
Snepp  and  Stockwell.  rather  than  arti- 
cles, like  those  of  Braden  and  Meyer, 
because  critics  have  concentrated  on 
books  as  their  outlets. 

The  law  must  be  explicit  and  un- 
prejudiced in  defining  exactly  what 
materials  the  intelligence  agencies 
may  require  their  employees  and 
former  employees  to  submit  for 
review. 

The  final  question  that  needs  to  be 
answered  in  the  law  is  the  appropriate 
punishment  for  violators.  The  penalty 
in  the  Snepp  case  was  to  impose  a  con- 
structive trust  and  confiscate  Snepp's 
profits  from  the  l>ook.  While  some  feel 
this  was  an  appropriate  and  equitable 
punishment,  it  may  not  deter  others 
from  ignoring  their  agreements  and 
publishing  without  review  by  the 
agency.  For  example,  what  about  the 
writer  who  is  not  concerned  with 
money  but  with  making  a  point.  A  con- 
structive trust  would  certainly  not 
deter  here. 

What  we  require,  therefore.  Is  two- 
fold: First,  a  process  for  reviewing 
manuscripts  and  appealing  the  review 
that  Is  both  fair  smd  perceived  to  be 
fair,  so  that  those  affected  will  not 
have  reason  to  fear  that  their  copy 
will  be  manhandled;  and  second,  a 
penalty  for  violating  the  contract  that 
will  effectively  discourage  the  random 
flatmting  of  the  secrecy  oath.  And 
while  we  do  this,  we  must  keep  In 
mind  that  the  purpose  for  that  agree- 
ment Is  the  protection  of  classified  in- 
formation. 

Former  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence William  Colby  has  proposed  a 
remedy  which  we  might  consider:  Rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  protecting  classi- 
fied information,  Colby  suggests  that 
there  be  a  review  process  which  an  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  may  have 
the  option  of  taking  advantage  of; 
however.  If  one  chooses  not  to  submit 
his  manuscript  for  review  by  the 
agency,  that  person  may  be  held  liable 
inder  criminal  code  if  information  Is 
revealed  that  Identifies  Intelligence 
sources  or  methods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  essential  that  we 
protect  both  the  legitimate  secrets  of 
the  Intelligence  services  and  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  essential  that  we 
protect  key  operations  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  from  compromise. 
But  we  should  not  set  up  a  process  to 
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protect  key  officials  of  the  Intelligence 
community  from  embarrassment. 

The  Snepp  decision  and  the  existing 
secrecy  agreements  of  the  Intelligence 
services  raise  many  questions  but  pro- 
vide few  answers  as  to  how  we  can 
master  this  balancing  act. 

Rather  than  getting  bogged  down  In 
arguments  over  the  pros  and  cons  of 
Snepp's  decision  to  publish,  we  need  to 
address  the  broader  Issues  opened  up 
by  the  Court's  decisions.  This  Is  an 
area  where  Congress  must  act.# 
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"UNTAPPED  RESOURCES" 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  "young  people  of  today"  Is 
often  a  topic  of  heated  conversation.  It 
Is  not  usually  complimentary  In  tone 
or  nature.  Regularly,  we  are  reminded 
that  the  future  of  our  Nation  depends 
upon  our  youth— but  this  Is  usually 
spoken  like  a  threat  rather  than  an  as- 
surance that  our  country  will  be  in 
good  hands. 

Although  we  hear  far  more  about 
the  others,  the  majority  of  our  young 
people  are  responsible  and  forthright, 
deeply  concerned  about  what  they  can 
do— as  Individuals— to  make  America 
an  even  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
to  work,  and  to  pass  on  to  future  gen- 
erations of  young  people— who  they 
will.  In  turn,  worry  about  assuming 
their  responsibilities. 

One  such  young  man  from  my  con- 
gressional district,  Roger  Russell,  of 
Pittsburg,  Tex.,  seems  to  have  an  In- 
sight Into  what  Is  required  of  our 
young  people  and  I  would  like  to 
insert  at  this  point  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  copy  of  his  March  6 
newspaper  article  from  the  Steel 
Country  Bee.  This  newspaper  article— 
"Untapped  Resources"— speaks  for 
Itself: 

Untapped  REsotrRCES 
(By  Roger  L.  Russell) 

The  greatest  untapped  resource  that  our 
great  country  has  is  its  young  people.  It  Is 
amazing  to  me  that  our  nation  has  achieved 
as  much  as  it  has  considering  the  lack  of  at- 
tention paid  to  the  development  of  each 
successive  generation.  With  as  much  riding 
on  the  way  the  world  Is  run  as  there  is  now, 
one  would  think  that  more  planning  would 
go  into  the  character  development  of  the 
people  that  are  going  to  put  it  all  together, 
us. 

We  must  accept  the  fact  that  If  anything 
Is  going  to  be  done  to  help  us  become  better 
leaders  we  are  the  ones  that  must  take  the 
Initiative.  To  do  that  we  must  first  realize 
that  we  have  complete  control  over  our  ac- 
tions. 

We  aren't  just  trapped  In  a  body  that  does 
Just  what  It  wants.  God  gave  us  the  capacity 
to  mold  ourselves  into  the  form  that  is  most 
desirable  to  each  of  us  as  individuals.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  be  the  kind  of  people  that  can 
shoulder  the  responsibility  for  this  country 
that  we  will  soon  inherit. 

America's  future  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  us,  whether  older  people  realize  it  or 


not.  This  country  stands  or  falls  with  us.  We 
are  going  to  look  and  see  what  we  can  do  to 
increase  our  chances  for  success. 

Lets  grow  up  to  be  responsible  adults.  We 
don't  Just  automatically  become  dependable 
and  trustworthy  adults  when  we  wake  up  on 
our  eighteenth  birthday.  The  only  way  we 
can  expect  to  become  contributing  members 
of  society  is  to  start  practicing  now.  William 
Wordsworth  summed  this  up  when  he  wrote 
•the  chUd  is  the  father  of  the  man,"  mean- 
ing, what  we  are  In  our  youth  determines 
what  we  will  be  in  our  adulthood. 

Let's  develop  our  self  respect  and  integri- 
ty. Without  integrity  there  can  be  no  trust. 
and  if  we  cant  trust  ourselves  we  can't  trust 
others.  Respect  is  contagious.  If  we  respect 
ourselves  others  will  "catch  if  and  respect 
us  also.  Respecting  ourselves  Includes 
watching  what  we  do  to  our  bodies  and 
watching  what  we  put  into  our  minds. 

Let's  wake  up  to  the  strengths  that  we 
really  have.  We  have  a  positive  attitude  and 
a  belief  that  we  can  be  anything  that  we 
want  to  be.  We  have  the  ability  and  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  from  others  mistakes.  In- 
stilled in  us  is  enough  character  and  vitality 
to  change  the  world  11  we  are  willing  to  put 
it  to  use.  We  have  numbers.  Just  look 
around  yourself  and  see  how  many  young 
people  there  are.  Imagine  what  this  place 
will  t>e  like  when  all  of  us  are  Involved.  Also, 
we  have  the  strength  of  God  if  we  will  just 
ask  for  it. 

As  the  youth  and  young  adults  of  this 
country  it  is  up  to  us  to  increase  its  produc- 
tivity by  increasing  our  own  productivity. 
America  is  Just  a  bunch  of  "you's  and  me's". 
We  have  done  many  great  things,  but  lately 
we  have  been  resting  on  our  laurels.  We 
must  continually  keep  Improving.  As  kids, 
we  must  harness  our  energy  and  get  an  edu- 
cation so  that  we  can  put  our  ideas  to  work 
and  produce  the  very  best. 

We  have  the- ball  so  let's  run  with  It.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  think  positive  and  strive  for 
the  best. 

Certainly  we  understand  that  the 
potential  of  our  youth  is  today's  prom- 
ise for  tomorrow.  Teenager  is  not  a 
dirty  word  and  these  young  people  are 
ready  to  take  the  initiative,  preparing 
themselves  to  assume  their  responsi- 
bilities by  learning  what  Is  required  of 
them  to  become  young  adults— leaders 
In  our  society— willing  to  exert  every 
effort  to  Improve  today's  world  so  that 
tomorrow's  will  be  even  better.* 


MOVING  TOWARD  A  BETTER 
ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  years 
ago  this  Nation  entered  the  1970'8 
with  a  strong  commitment  to  Improv- 
ing environmental  quality.  We  have 
witnessed  a  decade  of  unprecedented 
action  toward  that  goal  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  As  we  move  Into  the 
1980's,  we  carmot  allow  our  commit- 
ment to  the  environment  to  be  over- 
shadowed by  other  concerns.  I  am 
thinking  specifically  of  our  energy  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  the  1980's  we  will  face  ever  de- 
creasing supplies  and  increasing  costs 
for  energy.  We  face  a  major  challenge 
in  choosing  between  potential  short- 
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term  envirormientally  damaging  solu- 
tions or  a  commitment  to  long-term 
environmentally  sound  energy  sources. 
We  must.  In  this  decade,  commit  our- 
selves to  developing  and  utilizing  clean 
renewable  sources  of  energy  such  as 
biomass,  geothermal  solar,  and  wind 
just  to  name  a  few.  At  the  same  time, 
we  must  begin  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  conservation  to  alleviate  some 
of  our  present  dependence  on  fossil 
fuels.  Measures  such  as  weatherlzatlon 
programs.  Improved  mass  transit,  or 
encouraging  the  use  of  bicycles  as  an 
alternate  mode  of  transportation 
should  be  actively  pursued. 

It  would  be  a  tragic  shame  after  all 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  1970's 
toward  Improving  environmental  qual- 
ity were  we  to  allow  that  progress  to 
be  undone  by  choosing  short-term  so- 
lutions to  our  energy  programs.  On 
this  10th  anniversary  of  Earth  Day, 
let  us  recommit  ourselves  enthusiasti- 
cally to  further  reclaiming  our  envi- 
ronment and  to  match  our  accomplish- 
ments of  the  past  decade.* 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  SOYBEANS 


HON.  PAUL  HNDLEY 

OF  IU.IW0I8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my 
colleagues  from  farm  States  know  by 
now.  thousands  of  farmers  In  this 
country  are  In  serious  financial  trou- 
ble—victims of  a  vicious  cost-price 
squeeze  which  has  been  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  two  things:  First,  the 
price-depressing  embargo  on  grain 
shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
subsequent  heel  dragging  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  protecting  the  farmer 
as  promised,  and  second,  escalating  In- 
terest rates  on  the  money  farmers 
must  annually  borrow  to  meet  the 
enormous  operating  costs  of  planting 
crops. 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
following  article  from  the  April  21, 
1980,  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 
which  deals  with  the  farm  crisis  In  the 
soybean  sector: 

The  Trouble  Wrra  Soybeans 

There's  trouble  in  soybean  country. 

Since  Jimmy  Carter  imposed  his  embargo 
on  grain  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  last 
January,  soybean  producers  have  watched 
prices  slip  by  about  (1  a  bushel.  And  many 
of  them  lay  the  blame  squarely  on  the 
Carter  Administration,  which  they  think 
has  reneged  on  its  promise  to  protect  them. 

"The  govenmient  said  the  farmer 
wouldn't  get  hurt,"  says  Darwyn  Nelson  of 
the  Land  of  Lincoln  Soybean  Association. 
"Well,  he  did.  He  is  going  down,  and  he  has 
not  seen  the  bottom  yet." 

Not  all  the  producer's  woes  stem  from  the 
embargo.  Like  other  American  fsuroers,  soy- 
bean growers  have  been  badly  bruised  by 
broader  economic  forces— especially  infla- 
tion-bloated costs  and  the  Federal  Reserve's 
crunch  on  credit.  But  for  soybean  growers, 
the  embargo  has  been  particularly  palnfuL 
For  one  thing,  it  was  Imposed  Just  as  the 
U.S.  and  competitive  foreign  exporters— es- 
pecially Brazil— prepared  to  put  a  record 
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1979  soybean  crop  on  the  international 
market.  For  another,  the  soybean  producers 
do  not  participate  in  government-sponsored 
reserve  and  loan  programs  that  might  have 
helped  shelter  them  from  the  embargo's  ef- 
fects. But  worst  of  aU.  say  the  farmers,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  betiayed  them— 
and  they  are  appealing  to  Congress  for  help. 
"The  Soviet  embargo,  which  is  proving  to  be 
an  uiunltigated  disaster  for  American  soy- 
bean growers,  is  having  little  impact  on  the 
Russians,"  says  American  Soybean  Associ- 
ation president  Allan  Aves.  It  appear*  that 
only  Corjgress  can  undo  the  damage." 

Dumping:  The  anger  is  understandable 
enough.  After  the  grain  embargo  went  Into 
effect,  the  U.S.  Government  bought  up  con- 
tracts on  26  million  bushels  of  soybeans 
that  had  been  destined  for  Soviet  ports.  The 
idea  was  to  avoid  flooding  the  U.S.  market 
and  forcing  a  sharp  decline  in  pricea— and 
Agriculture  Secretary  Bob  Bergland  assured 
producers  that  the  government  would  not 
sell  the  contracts  for  less  than  prices  pre- 
vailing before  the  embargo.  But  early  this 
month,  the  Agriculture  Department  did  an 
about-face:  it  sold  contracts  for  more  than 
half  the  soybeans  at  prices  lower  than  the 
pre-embargo  rates.  In  the  course  of  one 
week,  soybean  prices  in  the  commodiUes 
markets  fell  by  nearly  40  cents.  As  produc- 
ers saw  It,  the  government  had  further  de- 
pressed a  market  that  was  already  ailing. 

Agriculture  officials  argue  that  they  had 
no  choice.  While  the  government  can  ask 
producers  of  wheat  and  com  to  put  their 
embargoed  grain  in  reser\'e,  pending  a  firm- 
ing of  prices,  soybean  farmers  have  resisted 
establishing  any  reserve  program.  Thus, 
when  the  contracts  the  government  owTied 
came  due,  the  USDA  had  to  dump  them  on 
the  market— or  talte  delivery  of  14  million 
bushels  of  soybeans  for  which  It  had  no  use 
or  storage  space.  "We  would  have  had  beans 
in  Bob  Bergland"s  office."  says  one  official. 
USDA  spokesmen  stress  that  the  amount  of 
soybeans  they  sold  is  relatively  small— less 
than  2  per  cent  of  U.S.  annual  consumption. 
And  they  have  promtsed  to  buy  back  an 
equivalent  amount  to  offset  the  price  slide 
caused  by  the  dumping. 

Export  Aid:  But  soybean  producers  are 
still  unhappy.  Confused  and  angered  by  the 
Administration's  maneuvers,  they  are 
asking  Congress  for  export  credits  and  other 
aid  In  developing  new  markets  abroad.  They 
also  want  an  Increase  in  government-backed 
loans  for  soybean  farmers— a  t>oost  to  $5.02 
per  bushel  from  the  current  $4.50.  Other- 
wise, the  farmers  contend,  many  producers 
may  not  even  be  able  to  afford  the  cost  of 
spring  planting.  Though  Congress  has  not 
yet  responded,  the  producers  are  encour- 
aged by  the  attitude  of  the  Federal. Reserve. 
Last  week,  farm  leaders  presented  their 
problems  to  Fed  chairman  Paul  K.  Volcker. 
"We  stressed  the  fact  that  we  need  money 
now,"  says  Allan  Aves.  Volcker  made  no 
promises,  but  the  farmers  returned  to  soy- 
bean country  with  the  Impression  that  a 
powerful  potential  ally  finally  understood 
their  plight.* 


SAM  PRYOR 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Samuel  P. 
Pryor.  now  a  resident  of  Hawaii,  is  a 
remarkable  American.  His  career  and 
his  honors  have  both  been  too  illustri- 
ous to  discuss  in  this  small  space.  Mr. 
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Pryor  originally  delivered  the  follow 
tag  speech  in  1962.  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  again  just  recently.  The 
observations  still  are  worthwhilp    anrl 
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the  United  Nations— created  to  keep  our 
World  in  Peace.  We  all  could  afford  to  build 
the  most  beautiful  building  In  the  World  to 
house  the  delegates  and  most  comfortable 
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Now  time  to  stop.  Paradoxically  while  re- 
alizing that  we  must  be  constantly  alert  to 
enemies  who  know  no  God,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  follow  the  daneprou.": 
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As  I  wandered  through  the  corridors,  I  building."  Later  «he  added.  "We're  not  good  Though  I  am  an  active  cburciiman  at 

saw  signs  reading  "Department  of  Popula-  at  winning  victories.".  least  reasonably  well  Informed,  I  waa  un- 

tlon,"    "Religious    Coalition    for    Abortion  Nancy    McConnell.    a    member    of    the  aware  of  the  complex  mixture  of  United 

Rights,"    "Handgun    Control."    "Emerging  United  Church  of  Christ,  works  with  the  Methodist  aodopoUtlcal  Involvement,  with 
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Pryor  originally  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech  In  1962.  It  was  brought  to 
my  attention  again  just  recently.  The 
observations  still  are  worthwhile,  emd 
I  wanted  to  share  at  least  some  ex- 
cerpts with  my  colleagues. 

The  excerpts  from  the  speech 
follow: 

In  the  few  minute's  time  I  have  to  talk 
with  you,  may  I  talk  about  "nME"— Time 
past— Time  present— Time  future— the  con- 
cept of  Time  in  relation  to  what  is  happen- 
ing around  us  In  our  country  and  the  world 
today  and  the  responsibility  you  and  I  have 
for  the  use  of  that  time. 

Time  does  not  stand  still,  as  Shakespeare 
had  one  of  his  characters  say  "I  waste  time, 
and  now  doth  time  waste  me."  Time  recog- 
nizes neither  the  clock  nor  the  calendar. 
The  fateful  words  of  the  Bible  concerning 
the  arrival  of  the  time  of  Death  "You  know 
not  the  day  nor  the  hour"  have  suddenly 
come  to  have  as  much  meaning  to  us  as  a 
nation  and  our  world  as  they  always  have 
bad  for  us  as  individuals. 

Time  Past— the  only  importance  of  talk 
Ing  about  it  t>esides  wonderful  memories  is 
what  it  might  contribute  to  guide  us  con- 
structively In  the  present  or  in  the  future. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  many 
of  the  ancient  cities,  particularly  in  the 
Middle  East  which  are  now  either  in  ruins 
or  buried  underneath  desert  sand*— among 
them  the  ancient  pre-Christian  Kingdoms 
of  Qataban.  Tinma,  the  Hadhramut.  the 
great  lost  city  of  Shabwa,  the  ancient  frank- 
incense city  of  Sumhuram,  Petra,  Balbec, 
and  on  our  own  continent,  ancient  Chicen- 
Itza.  Some  of  these  civilizations  have  been 
buried  now  over  2.000  years.  Each  of  these 
cities,  in  its  proper  time,  stood  at  the  peak 
of  achievement  and  accomplishments.  Each 
asserted  its  influence  throughout  the  then 
known  world.  Each  was  the  leader  of  iu 
time. 

Pondering  over  these  ruins  caused  me  to 
wonder  about  ourselves.  Now  how  much 
time  do  we  have  and  how  wisely  are  we 
using  it?  These  are  questions  we  must  pro- 
vide answers.  *  *  * 

We  must  lead  with  the  other  great  powers 
seeking  a  permanent  Peace  for  our  World  I 
will  bring  no  prophecies  of  a  third  World 
war.  If  I  did  I  am  morally  certain  that  what 
I  would  have  to  prophecy  would  be  the  end 
of  World  civilization.  The  next  war  will  have 
no  bands,  no  parades,  no  flags,  and  no  ro- 
mance. Humanity  is  now  at  the  cross  roads. 

Since  we  must  think  constructively— 
where  better  begin  than  now  in  the  Middle 
East  where  Peace  is  so  uncertain  and  where 
all  the  great  powers  are  so  interested. 

If  Israel  and  Jordan  could  get  together 
and  agree  that  Jerusalem  should  be  the 
Peace  City  of  the  World— the  Holy  City- 
the  home  of  the  four  great  religions— the 
Hebrew,  the  Muslim,  the  Christian,  the 
Buddhist— and  then  invite  the  United  Na- 
tions to  move  their  Headquarters  from  New 
York  City  to  there— there  the  Cradle  of  Civ- 
ilization—there where  Christ  went  into 
Heaven,  where  Mohammed  went  into 
Heaven  and  there  will  be  no  Wailing  Wall 
but  a  wall  of  joy  and  Peace  for  the  Jews  of 
the  World. 

The  ruins  of  great  Civilizations  are  in 
many  places  surrounding  Jerusalem  and 
their  complete  destruction  would  be  a  re- 
minder of  wliat  War  can  do  to  a  civilization. 
It  would  become  the  greatest  tourist  place 
in  the  World. 

Just  two  countries  would  accomplish  this 
for  they  both  owned  Jerusalem— Israel  and 
Jordan  and  both  countries  are  headed  by 
able  Peace-loving  leaders— Golds  Meir  and 
King  Hussein.  What  country  would  attack 
the  Peace  City  of  the  World— the  home  of 
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the  United  Nations— created  to  keep  our 
World  in  Peace.  We  all  could  afford  to  build 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  World  to 
house  the  delegates  and  most  comfortable 
housing  in  which  to  live. 

HUMAN  FREEDOM  IN  DANCER 

We  in  the  United  States  can  look  back 
through  the  long  visU  of  human  history 
and  we  can  see  that  now— today— the  whole 
course  of  human  freedom  is  in  the  greatest 
danger  mankind  has  ever  known.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  the  crudest,  most  deceitful 
enemies  we  have  ever  faced.  We  are  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  them  friends, 
but  they  are  dedicated  to  burying  us  as  well 
as  our  way  of  life. 

We  must  maintain  our  material  strength 
which  unfortunately  is  the  only  kind  of 
strength  these  adversaries  respect.  We  also 
have  hope  in  that  we  are  blessed  with  a 
spiritual  strength  not  possessed  by  our  ad- 
versaries for  they  have  no  God,  no  Christ, 
no  Mohammed,  no  Abraham. 

This  is  a  period  in  the  life  of  an  individu- 
al, in  the  life  of  a  nation,  and  for  that 
matter,  in  the  life  of  a  whole  civilzatior 
when  things  are  happening  with  incredible 
speed.  £>enu  are  piling  upon  events  with 
such  rapidity  that  time  itself  has  become 
foreshortened.  Predictions  about  the  future 
are  almost  meaningless. 

Guided  missiles  can  be  sent  8,000  miles 
and  their  targets  pinpointed.  Our  enemies 
have  the  same  megaton  bombs  as  we  have. 
Their  destructive  power  is  equivalent  to  100 
million  tons  of  TNT.  If  one  exploded  in  New 
York  it  could  obliterate  all  of  New  York 
City,  all  of  New  Jersey,  all  of  Westchester 
County,  and  all  of  lower  Connecticut.  How 
far  beyond  this  no  one  knows. 

The  present  tensions  over  the  Middle 
East.  Cambodia.  North  and  South  Vietnam. 
Laos  and  Thailand  and  other  potential  trou- 
ble spots  all  over  our  globe  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. These  trouble  spots  are  no  longer  a 
great  distance  Today  the  flying  time  to  the 
Middle  East  b>  8  hours. 

Time  future— American  Air  Carriers  will 
be  flying  jets  or  ramjets  that  move  at  speeds 
up  to  Mach  3— over  2.000  miles  an  hour.  It 
will  take  only  about  90  minutes  to  fly  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  and  two  hours  to 
fly  from  New  York  to  London  or  Paris,  two 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  to  the  Middle 
East.  Even  more  dramatic  and  not  long  aft*r 
that— flight.?  fn  the  Moon  and  to  Mars  and 
Venus  will  be  a\ailable.  Flights  to  the  Moon 
at  speeds  of  20.000  miles  an  hour  will  uke 
eleven  hours  and  56  minutes,  for  the  Moon 
is  only  238.857  miles  away.  Venus  is  about 
26  million  miles  away  or  about  43  days  at 
20.000  miles  an  hour  speed.  Remember,  it 
took  our  tmcestors  longer  than  this  to  come 
from  E>urope  to  Boston. 

These  pilgrimages  into  space  will  come. 
The  rocket  engines  to  make  voyages  of  this 
sort  possible  are  already  under  construction. 
The  same  Is  true  of  space  capsules— already 
demonstrated  Space  capsules  are  the  fore- 
runners of  large  space  planes. 

FtmSCIT  OF  HAPPINESS 

We  people  living  here  in  the  United  States 
have  a  great  blessing  over  the  way  of  living 
under  any  other  form  of  government.  For  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  we  have 
one  priviliege  not  mentioned  in  the  declara- 
tions of  any  new  country  obtaining  Indepen- 
dence around  the  world— "the  pursuit  of 
happiness."  You  hear  much  about  freedom 
and  equality  but  what  greater  privilege  in 
life  is  there  than  to  pursue— happiness— not 
just  for  yourself  but  for  other  people  be- 
cause by  doing  this  you  will  bring  happiness 
to  your  own  self  and  to  those  about  you. 
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Now  time  to  stop.  Paradoxically  while  re- 
alizing that  we  must  be  constantly  alert  to 
enemies  who  Icnow  no  God,  we  must  at  the 
same  time  continue  to  follow  the  dangerous 
path  of  peace,  which  our  President  Is  doing. 
We  must  then  ask  ourselves  whether  our 
minds  and  hearts  have  the  ability  to  match 
the  speed  of  sound  with  understanding  and 
love  for  our  fellow  man— not  Just  in  our  own 
town,  not  just  in  our  country  or  State— but 
around  the  World.  This  is  the  kind  of  pro- 
gram our  enemies  fear  most.  It  is  fraught 
with  danger,  but  being  able  to  meet  danger 
is  what  has  made  our  country  great.  In 
facing  danger  we  in  our  country  have  an- 
other blessing  that  our  adversaries  have 
not— faith.  During  the  war  in  England  a 
stone  was  unearthed  after  a  tjombing.  It  had 
on  It  this  inscription,  "Fear  knocked  on  the 
door— faith  answered— and  there  was 
nobody  there." 

It  is  our  solemn  obligation  to  walk  this 
dangerous  path  of  peace  in  faith  and  friend- 
ship In  fulfillment  of  our  mission  on 
Earth.* 


METHODIST  MONEY  USED  FOR 
RADICAL  CAUSES 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  patriotic  American,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  practicing  Methodist,  I  was 
appalled  to  read  of  the  collection  of 
leftist  causes  to  which  the  Methodist 
general  t>oard  of  church  and  society 
gives  its  congregations'  money. 

IIow  many  Methodists  realize  that 
their  church  contributions  may  be 
used  to  promote  homosexuality,  pass 
the  ERA.  lobby  for  abortion,  and 
other  antifamlly  causes?  Is  there  a  de- 
liberate attempt  to  hide  the  rcuiical  in- 
volvement of  United  Methodist  leaders 
from  church  memt)ers  who  pay  the 
tab? 

I  urge  all  Americans,  especially 
Methodists,  to  ask  whether  or  not 
your  money  Is  being  used  to  bankroll 
every  antifamlly  scheme  to  come  down 
the  pike.  Conservative  Digest  recently 
reprinted  an  article  by  Robert  D. 
Wood  from  Good  News  magazine, 
which  I  Insert  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Is  God  a  Leftist? 

When  compared  to  the  sprawling  magnifi- 
cence of  the  U.S.  Capitol  or  the  glistening 
whiteness  of  the  Supreme  Court  building.  I 
suppose  the  United  Methodist  Building  in 
Washington  would  be  judged  to  come  off  a 
poor  second.  In  nearly  any  other  setting, 
however,  one  would  pronounce  it  imposing. 
Five  stories  of  grey  stone  stand  at  the 
comer  of  Maryland  Avenue  and  First 
Street,  N.E.,  one  of  only  two  nongovern- 
ment properties  on  Capitol  Hill. 

When  I  came  in  from  the  provinces  to 
visit  the  capital,  it  wasn't  as  if  I  had  never 
been  anywhere  outside  my  native  county. 
Nor  when  I  decided  to  pay  my  respects  to 
the  UM  Building  did  I  approach  it  like  a 
barefoot  boy  fresh  off  the  farm  with  eyes 
wide  and  mouth  agape.  On  the  other  hand. 
I  was  not  totally  prepared  for  what  I  found 
when  I  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Church  and  Society  In  the 
United  Methodist  Building. 
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As  I  wandered  through  the  corridors,  I 
saw  signs  reading  "Department  of  Popida- 
tion,"  "Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,"  "Handgun  Control,"  "Emerging 
Social  Issues,"  "Legislative  Affairs  Office," 
"Department  of  Church-Government  Rela- 
tions," "Department  of  Economic  Life"  and 
ihe  like. 

I  was  not  totally  astoimded  by  this,  for  I 
had  in  my  pocket  a  letter  from  Dr.  George 
Outen,  the  board's  general  secretary,  listing 
34  coalitions  in  which  the  t>oard  has  Inter- 
ests. 

Moved  by  what  I  saw  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. I  was  pleased  that  Dr.  Outen  would 
take  time  for  me  even  though  I  had  no  pre- 
vious appointment.  One  of  his  chief  frustra- 
tions, he  said,  is  to  attempt  to  carry  on  the 
board's  many  restwnsibllitles  on  a  yearly 
budget  of  $739,000.  In  fact,  he  averred,  to 
operate  a  general  board  on  less  than 
$1,000,000  a  year  is  impossible. 

Somehow  my  conversation  with  Outen 
drifted  to  the  matter  of  ordaining  homosex- 
uals, a  problem  that  swirled  around  the 
General  Conference  in  1976. 

"The  gay  issue  is  not  dead  in  the  church," 
he  declared.  Indicating  that  General  Confer- 
ence action  certainly  did  not  finally  lay 
aside  that  bugbear.  Lamenting  the  board's 
failure  to  address  the  issue  adequately  due 
to  shortage  of  funds  and  personnel,  he  said 
that  they  plan  to  find  someone  for  the  staff 
"sldUed  in  mental  health,"  who  can  give  full 
time  to  the  matter. 

When  I  asked  whether  the  person  would 
be  gay,  Out«n  chuckled  and  replied.  "Oh, 
we  won't  Inquire  about  his  or  her  sexual  ori- 
entation!" I  masked  my  astonishment  at  so 
open  an  admission. 

He  had  received  me  very  graciously,  but  I 
sensed  there  were  many  things  to  leam.  So 
I  thanked  him,  excused  myself  and  left  to 
look  further. 

I  found  that  social  and  theological  liberals 
at  the  UM  Building  seem  to  be  fairly  well 
homogenized  and  wonderfully  tolerant  of 
all  liberal  causes.  Later  In  the  day,  a  staff 
member  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military  Policy 
would  tell  mc  thai  if  a  bomb  should  fall  on 
the  United  Methodist  Building  it  would  be  a 
bad  day  for  liberals.  "These  activists,"  he 
murmured,  referring  to  the  United  Method- 
ists, "nice!" 

In  Its  mothering  of  assorted  liberal  causes, 
little  apparent  discretion  is  exercised.  On 
the  second  floor  of  the  UM  Building,  the 
Gay  Rights  National  Lobby  has  its  national 
headquarters.  Here,  under  a  United  Meth- 
odist roof,  its  strident  Newsletter,  On  the 
Line,  is  produced.  £>oubllng  up  with  GRNL 
in  the  two-room  suite  is  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  Universal  Fellowship  of  Met- 
ropolitan Community  Churches,  the  homo- 
sexual denomination.  These  are  not  the 
only  strange  fellows  in  the  United  Method- 
ist bed  at  100  Maryland  Ave.,  N.E. 

Down  on  the  first  floor,  a  spokeswoman 
for  the  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  a  nonpracticing  Jew,  Indicated  that 
abortion  rightists,  gays  and  ERA  propo- 
nents all  face  the  same  opposition  from 
"fundamentalist  types."  (At  the  time  of  my 
visit,  in  1978,  Anita  Bryant  and  company 
had  just  won  their  victory  in  Florida:  three 
days  before,  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  passed  the  Hyde  amendment  t>arring 
most  Medicaid-funded  abortions;  and  only 
the  previous  day  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  federal  and  state  governments  cannot 
be  compelled  to  pay  for  abortions.) 

Upstairs  in  the  UM  Building,  Jessma 
Block  wick,  who  in  1069  came  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Population  in  the  board's  Division 
of  World  Peace,  lamented,  "This  has  t>een  a 
very  distressing  week  for  every  cause  in  this 
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buUding."  Later  she  added.  "We're  not  good 
at  winning  victories.". 

Nancy  McConnell.  a  member  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ,  works  with  the 
UM  board  to  push  ERA.  She  confirmed 
Blockwlck's  assessment,  saying,  "We've  had 
some  victories,  but  we  can't  seem  to  win  the 
war." 

McConnell  is  on  the  ERAmerica  steering 
committee  and  is  also  involved  in  promoting 
abortion  rights  while  she  is  working  with 
the  population  office.  During  winter  and 
spring  of  1977,  as  ERA  was  coming  up 
before  state  legislatures,  she  was  on  the 
road  most  of  the  time.  Referring  to  the  re- 
solve of  the  Women's  Division,  the  Board  of 
Church  and  Society,  and  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  not  to  hold  further 
meetings  in  non-ERA  states  (only  until 
after  the  March  1979  deadline,  corrected. 
George  Outen).  she  noted  that  the  action 
had  "angered  friends." 

When  I  asked  at  ERAmerica  headquarters 
whether  the  United  Methodist  Church  was 
a  generous  supporter  of  ERAmerica,  a 
spokesman  answered  enthusiastically,  "For 
sure,  for  sure."  (The  church  is  essential  to 
ERA  for  other  reasons,  he  added.  "Tiit  con- 
notation of  religion  gives  a  good  flavor  to 
ERA.") 

Sympathy  for  the  pro-abortlon-rlghtlsts 
was  expressed  to  me  next  day  at  the  shiny 
national  ERAmerica  offices  in  the  National 
Eklucatlon  Association  buUdhig  in  downtown 
Washington  and  also  in  the  dank  and  clut- 
tered basement  rooms  of  the  Coalition  to 
End  Grand  Jury  Abuse,  a  block  away  from 
the  UM  Building.  Gloom  hung  like  Spanish 
moss  in  all  three  locations. 

A  close  ideological  bond  unites  the  Boards 
of  Church  and  Society  and  Global  Minis- 
tries, particularly  the  latter's  Women's  Divi- 
sion. The  UM  Women  maintained  a  legisla- 
tive affairs  office  in  the  United  Methodist 
building.  And  WD  personnel  are  sometimes 
deployed  to  Church  and  Society  offices. 

A  case  in  point  is  Barbara  Weaver.  She 
has  office  space  in  the  Church  and  Society 
Division  of  World  Peace,  where  she  pursues 
law  of  the  sea  issues.  This  office  is  a  gift  "in 
kind "  from  Church  and  Society  to  the 
Women's  Division,  worth  about  $2,000  a 
year. 

This  same  bond  is  reflected  also  in  appro- 
priations to  various  coalitions.  For  instance, 
the  Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Mili- 
tary Policy,  chaired  by  Joyce  Hamlin  of  the 
Women's  Division,  receives  $1,000  a  year 
from  the  Board  of  Church  and  Society,  plus 
$3,000  from  the  Women's  Division. 

In  1976,  Church  and  Society  gave  $500  to 
the  Coalition  to  End  Grand  Jury  Abuse, 
with  which  John  Adams,  of  the  Board's  Di 
vision  of  General  Welfare,  works  as  liaison. 
The  Women's  Division  tossed  in  another 
$500. 

Adams  at  that  time  was  spending  a  good 
deal  of  his  time  (paid  for  by  the  church) 
hopping  from  state  to  state  in  the  interests 
of  a  coalition  to  ban  the  death  penalty.  He 
served  on  the  executive  conunittee  of  this 
coalition,  was  active  also  In  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  spent  much  time 
working  in  t>ehalf  of  the  Kent  State  pro- 
testers. 

Less  apparent  than  these  appropriations 
(which  are  not  always  very  apparent)  is  the 
board's  practice  of  keeping  the  books  for 
the  Coalition  to  End  Grand  Jury  Abuse,  the 
National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns,  the 
Coalition  for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy  and  perhaps  other  coalitions.  A  staff 
member  of  the  Coalition  to  B^nd  Grand  Jury 
Abuse  described  that  task  force  as  "techni- 
cally part  of  the  staff"  of  Church  and  Soci- 
ety and  the  Board  of  Global  Ministries' 
Women's  Division  as  well. 
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Though  I  am  an  active  churchmaa  at 
least  reasonably  well  informed,  I  was  un- 
aware of  the  complex  mixture  of  United 
Methodist  sociopolitical  Involvement,  with 
tenacles  into  everything.  My  Iteik  of  aware- 
ness suggests  that  the  board  does  a  poor  job 
of  publicizing  its  entangling  aUlanoea  But 
also,  I  have  a  feeling  it  Is  a  deliberate  effort 
to  conceal  from  the  church  its  activities,  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  most  of  the  con- 
stituents /local  churches  and  individual 
United  Methodists)  are  not  in  agreement 
with— and  very  many  are  passionately  op- 
posed to— a  numljer  of  those  coalition 
causes.* 


DUPUCATION  IN  MEAI^ 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  ask  Congress  to  review  the 
school  lunch  program  as  it  relates  to 
the  food  stamp  programs  to  evaluate 
their  budget  relationship. 

Simply  speaking,  about  43  percent  of 
the  households  getting  food  stamps 
are  also  getting  free  lunches  for  their 
children  at  school.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  pays  for  the 
child's  lunch  at  home  and  then  pays 
again  for  the  same  child's  lunch  on 
the  same  day  at  school.  It  is  causing 
imneces.sary  duplicative  expenditure 
of  about  $1.2  billion  in  the  1981 
budget.  We  should  reduce  the  food 
stamps  by  that  amount. 

In  I  lie  second  place,  we  should 
target  school  lunch  subsidies  to  the 
poorer  children  who  have  more  to  gain 
in  nutrition.  The  President  proposes 
cutting  the  lunch  subsidy  by  5  cents 
per  child  In  families  of  four  with 
income  below  $15,800.  Studies  made  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
endorsed  by  the  L;i»aru.s.in  committee 
show  that  children  in  families  of  four 
with  annual  income  above  $15,800  wiU 
not  suffer  loss  of  nutrition  if  their 
.school  lunch  subsidy  is  reduced  by  16 
cents.  Thus,  while  maintaining  nutri- 
tion standards  we  can  reduce  budget 
outlay  another  $300  million. 

This  well-intentioned  welfare  pro- 
gram can  provide  $1.5  billion  in  sav- 
ings next  year.  Cumulative  5-year  sav- 
ings on  these  two  items  alone  come  to 
$8.7  billion  by  1985.« 


THE  REGISTER.  ORANGE 
COUNTY,  CALIF. 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  honorable  body 
to  the  Register,  a  daily  newspaper 
with  approximately  250,000  subscrib- 
ers, which  has  been  serving  the  people 
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of  Orange  County,  Calif.,  for  the  past 
75  years. 
As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
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ka,    Indiana,    Mississippi,    and    New 
York. 
As  Reoresentative  of  the  40th  Pon- 
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The  projection  represents  a  reduction  of 
40  percent  from  last  year's  forecast  of  4.3 
percent    annual    growth    over    the    same 
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And  when,  on  the  day  befoxe  the  TMI  an- 
niversary, the  Department  of  Justice,  in  a 
nine-count    indictment,    charges    Common- 
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man-made      carbon      dioxide— would      be 
avoided. 
The    bitter    debate    over   nuclear    twwer 
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ments  in  the  year  2000  without  ordering  a 
single  additional  nuclear  power  plant.  A  few 
even  think  some  of  the  nuclear  plants  still 
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of  Orange  County.  Calif.,  for  the  past 
75  years. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
the  good  fortune  to  represent  a  large 
portion  of  Orange  County,  I  am  proud 
to  note  that  in  observance  of  its  75th 
anniversary,  the  Register  has  given  its 
county  a  remarkable  birthday  present: 
228  pages  unfolding  the  history  of  the 
county  which  currently  is  celebrating 
its  90th  year  as  a  political  entity. 

The  glossy,  full-color  magazine  was 
almost  a  year  in  the  making  and  more 
than  a  year  in  planning.  It  is  unique  as 
a  newspaper  supplement,  and  will  be  a 
keepsake. 

It  is  called  "Legacy,"  a  fitting  name 
for  a  chronicle  of  the  remarkable  his- 
tory of  a  geographic  area  with  a  histo- 
ry dating  back  to  1776  wlien  Father 
Junipero  Serra  founded  Mission  San 
Juan  Capistrano. 

"Legacy."  not  only  reviews  the  early 
days  of  Spanish  and  Mexican  domina- 
tion of  the  Orange  County  land— its 
huge  land-grant  rancheros,  the  beauty 
of  the  Spanish  culture,  but  also  brings 
its  readers  through  the  years  of  re- 
markable development  of  the  most  dy- 
namic county  in  America. 

"Legacy,"  tells  of  the  people  who 
were  noteworthy  in  the  various  stages 
of  Orange  County's  growth.  It  tells  of 
the  famous  people  long  identified  with 
Orange  County,  such  as  former  Presi- 
dent Richard  -Nixon,  aviation  pioneer 
Glenn  Martin,  baseball  great  Walter 
Johnson,  motion  picture  immortal 
John  Wayne,  and  many  others. 

In  presenting  this  birthday  present 
to  Orange  County,  the  Register  con- 
tinues a  long  history  of  providing  ex- 
traordinary service  to  its  26-city  com- 
munity. 

The  Register  began  as  a  small  com- 
munity newspaper  in  1905.  and  its 
emergence  as  a  major  daily  began 
when  the  newspaper  was  purchased  in 
1935  by  R.  C.  Holies  and  family.  Hoiles 
in  1979  was  elected  posthumously  (he 
died  in  1971)  to  the  California  Newspa- 
per Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Register  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  promoting  causes  of  individu- 
al freedom,  having  defended  the  rights 
of  Americans  of  Japanese  ancestry 
during  the  period  of  relocation  in 
1942. 

Over  the  years,  the  Register  has 
been  a  beacon  of  continuing  defense  of 
Individual  liberty,  and  the  thrust  and 
flavor  of  "Legacy"  continues  that  mes- 
sage. 

"Legacy."  is  the  result  of  an  idea  of 
the  Register's  editor.  Jim  Dean,  who 
suggested  something  special  be  done 
to  observe  not  only  the  newspaper's 
milestone  anniversary  but  to  provide  a 
lasting  souvenir  to  the  community. 
Editor  Dean's  unique  suggestion  was 
enthusiastically  endorsed  by  the  Reg- 
ister's publisher.  R.  David  Threshie. 
Jr. 

The  Register,  with  headquarters  in 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  is  the  flagship  of  a 
30-newspaper  group,  Freedom  Newspa- 
pers, Inc..  with  publications  in  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas. 
Ohio.  North  Carolina.  Florida,  Nebras- 
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ka.    Indiana.    Mississippi,    and    New 
York. 

As  Representative  of  the  40th  Con- 
gressional District  which  embraces 
Orange  County.  I  am  proud  to  salute 
the  Register  and  its  gift  to  the  com- 
munity. "Legacy."  on  this  occasion  of 
a  great  newspaper's  75th  anni- 
versary.# 


SOME  CONSERVATIVE  REASONS 
TO  DOUBT  NUCLEAR  POWER 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAtlVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  19S0 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  31,  1980.  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Globe  which  was  written 
by  a  conservative  columnist,  David  B. 
Wilson.  Entitled  "Taming  the  Nuclear 
Monster."  the  article  expresses  Wil- 
son's opinion  that  political  conserva- 
tives have  "blundered  onto  the  wrong 
side  in  the  controversy  over  nuclear 
power."  I  believe  that  the  following 
paragraphs  from  Mr.  Wilson's  column 
will  be  of  Interest  to  my  colleagues: 

For  the  last  three  decades,  nuclear  plants 
have  been  breaking  dowTi,  leaking  radiation, 
requiring  refits  at  more  frequent  intervals, 
producing  poLsons  nobody  knows  what  to  do 
with  and.  generally,  fulfilling  the  direr 
prophecies  of  their  radical  critics. 

Resjwnsible  conservatives  cannot  defend 
the  nuclear  industry's  failure  to  cope  with 
the  waste  disposal  issue  or  its  fudging  of  the 
true  costs  of  generation  by  omitting  insur- 
ance, development,  litigation,  disposal,  and 
entombment-shutdown  expenditures. 

Even  more  pertinent,  I  think,  is  the  inevi 
lability  of  human  frailty.  Not  blithe  Rous- 
seavuian  sentimental  optimism  but  stern 
Hobbesian  recognition  of  reality  should  in- 
struct the  conservative's  view  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry. 

Mr.  Wilson  has  written  to  me  on  the 
subject  of  nuclear  power,  saying: 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue,  and  being  in 
favor  of  preserving  a  liveable  world  has  got 
to  be  genuine  conservatism. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ameri- 
cans are  becoming  "conservative" 
energy  consumers  to  the  extent  that 
the  actual  need  for  more  nuclear 
energy  is  now  in  serious  doubL  In  the 
April  6.  1980.  New  York  Times,  in  a 
long  column  titled  "Electricity  Use  No 
Longer  Soaring."  the  reporter  Antho- 
ny J.  Parisi  stated: 

Since  1974  Americans  have  been  using  far 
less  electricity  than  the  utility  industry  had 
expected,  and  now  some  analysts  expect  the 
rate  of  growth  to  fall  even  further  in  the 
future. 

In  my  own  region  of  New  England, 
the  same  forecasts  are  being  drastical- 
ly lowered.  According  to  the  reporter, 
Jerry  Ackerman,  In  an  April  2.  1980, 
Boston  Globe  article  titled  "New  Eng- 
land Utilities  Cut  Projected  Demand." 
the  New  England  Power  Pool  now  says 
that  electricity  is  expected  to  Increase 
only  an  average  of  2.6  percent  a  year 
through  1995.  Ackerman  points  out 
that: 
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The  projection  represents  a  reduction  of 
40  percent  from  lut  year's  forecast  of  4.3 
percent  annual  growth  over  the  same 
period. 

Experts  such  as  Roger  Sant.  director 
of  the  Energy  Productivity  Center  of 
the  Camegle-Mellon  University,  say 
that  such  a  trend  will  have  a  tremen- 
dous Impact  on  our  economy  and  the 
environment.  In  particular,  as  Antho- 
ny Parisi  notes  in  his  New  York  Times 
article: 

The  bitter  debate  over  nuclear  p)ower 
would  also  ease.  In  the  most  optimistic  pro- 
jections, the  Nation's  utilltlea  would  not 
even  have  to  order  any  more  nuclear  plants. 

We  In  Congress  must  support  the 
energy-efficiency  measures  which  can 
help  keep  down  the  staggering  costs  to 
ratepayers  of  financing  new  power- 
plants.  Such  an  energy  productivity 
program  is  conservative  public  policy 
because  It  emphasizes  that  reducing 
waste  makes  economic  sense.  It  is  con- 
servative because  it  sJlows  us  to  mini- 
mize our  reliance  on  an  energy 
source— nuclear  power— which  may  be 
too  dangerous  for  us  to  handle  safely. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  careful- 
ly the  enclosed  articles  from  the 
Boston  Globe  and  the  New  York 
Times  which  bear  directly  on  these 
issues: 

[Prom  the  Boston  Olobe,  Mar.  31, 19801 

Taming  thx  Nucleab  Monsxra 

(By  David  B.  Wilson) 

The  anniversary  of  Three  Mile  Island  Just 
may  be  an  appropriate  time  to  suggest  that 
the  Right  has  blundered  onto  the  wrong 
side  In  the  controversy  over  nuclear  power. 

Conservatives  like  to  believe  that  they  are 
what  their  designation  Implies— conserva- 
tors of  what  is  best,  prudent  stewards  of 
precious  legacies  from  the  past,  anointed  op- 
ponents of  mischievous  novelty. 

But  because  conservatives  are  predisposed 
to  resist  government  regulaUon  and  strident 
activism  and  to  defend  the  economic  liber- 
ties of  conwratlons,  they  tend  almost  re- 
flexlvely  to  line  up  with  the  nuclear  indus- 
try against  the  antlnuke  alliances. 

After  all.  General  Electric,  Westlnghouse, 
Stone  St  Webster,  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Com- 
bustion Engineering  and  all  the  multi-na- 
tional corporations,  power  companies  and 
uranium  mining  and  processing  Industries 
involved  represent  a  significant  chunk  of 
that  capitalist  system  which  conservatives 
are  honor-bound  to  defend. 

But  capitalism's  great  strength  and  virtue 
is  supposed  to  be  its  flexibility.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  operate  through  a  Phoenix-like 
process  of  creative  destruction  as  the  mar- 
ket's 'invisible  hand"  directs  resources  to 
their  highest  and  best  use. 

Capitalism  is  supposed  to  be  better  than 
the  ruthless  central  planning  of  the  Soviet 
state  because  it  is  more  responsive  to 
human  wants  and  needs,  less  frozen  into 
rigid  ideological  patterns,  more  able  to 
adjust  to  change. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  aixi  probably 
wrong  to  ascribe  the  delays  imposed  by  the 
money  market  last  week  on  Pilgrim  II  and 
Seabrook  reactor  projects  to  the  "Invisible 
hand."  And  yet,  you  cannot  quite  rule  out 
the  posslbUlty. 

Society,  generally,  may  have  reached  a 
stage  where  efforts  to  make  economic  activi- 
ty more  energy-intensive  encounter  the  law 
of  diminishing  returns.  More,  more  costly 
power  may  even  be  counterproductive  of 
health,  education  and  welfare. 
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And  when,  on  the  day  befOK  the  TMI  an- 
niversary, the  Department  of  Justice,  in  a 
nine-count  indictment,  charges  Common- 
wealth Edison,  the  country's  biggest  seller 
of  nuclear  power,  with  conspiracy,  falsifica- 
tion, evasion  and  breaches  of  security,  cer- 
tain very  serious  questions  arise. 

Huge  corporations  like  Com  Ed.  Chicago's 
electric  utility,  exist  to  Umlt.  diffuse  and 
even  dissipate  liability.  The  state  confers 
this  advantage  by  charter  so  as  to  facilitate 
iiwovative  economic  activity  and,  presum- 
ably, to  enhance  the  system's  wealth-creat- 
ing capability  by  erK»>uraglng  the  taking  of 
risk. 

But  public  utilities  resemble  the  merchant 
adventurers  of  17th  and  18th  Century 
London  the  way  the  Boeing  747  resembles 
the  donkey  eart.  the  way  the  hydrogen  war- 
head resembles  the  flung  rock.  Public  utili- 
ties are,  in  many  of  their  aspects,  more  goT- 
emmental  than  government,  empowered  to 
seize  property  by  eminent  domain.-  centrally 
directed,  certainly  as  bureaucratized  as  the 
government,  and,  in  the  United  States,  con- 
siderably more  authoritarian. 

For  the  last  three  decades,  nuclear  plants 
have  been  breaking  down,  leaking  radiation, 
requiring  refits  at  more  frequent  intervals, 
producing  poisons  nobody  knows  what  to  do 
with  and.  generally  fulfilling  the  direr 
prophecies  of  their  radical  critics. 

Responsible  conservatives  cannot  defend 
the  nuclear  industry's  failure  to  cope  with 
the  waste  disposal  issue  or  its  fudging  of  the 
true  cost  of  generation  by  omitting  insur- 
ance, development,  litigation,  disposal  and 
entombment-shutdown  expenditures. 

Even  more  pertinent,  I  think,  is  the  inevi- 
tability of  human  frailty.  Not  blithe  Rous- 
seauvian  sentimental  optimism  but  stem 
Hobbesian  recognition  or  reality  should  in- 
struct the  conservative's  view  of  the  nuclear 
power  Industry. 

A  society  of  Japanese  Presbyterian  tech- 
nocrats, stem,  precise,  meticulous  and  fas- 
tidious, just  might  succeed  in  taming  and 
domesticating  the  nuclear  monster.  For 
awhile.  But  such  a  society,  consisting  of 
human  beings,  would  eventually  succumb  to 
the  internal  tensions  such  a  restrictive  view 
of  human  experience  would  necessarily  gen- 
erate. 

It  cannot  be  compatible  with  conservative, 
principle  to  introduce  irresponsibly  Into  the 
world  elements  of  catastrophic  unpredict- 
ability certain  to  persist  beyond  the  life- 
times of  their  creators.  Ronald  Reagan 
ought  to  give  this  some  thought. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  6,  1980] 

Elsctricttt  Use  No  Longer  Soaring; 

Nation  Expected  To  Benefit  in  1980'8 

(By  Anthony  J.  Parisi) 

A  fundamental  change  is  apparently 
taking  place  in  the  nation's  appetite  for 
electricity.  Since  1974  Americans  have  been 
using  far  less  electricity  than  the  utility  in- 
dustry had  expected,  and  now  some  analysts 
expect  the  rate  of  growth  to  fall  even  fur- 
ther in  the  future. 

Such  a  trend,  experts  say,  would  have  sub- 
stantial social  and  economic  effects,  includ- 
ing these: 

Since  utilities  would  be  spared  the  high 
cost  of  borrowing  to  build  new  generating 
plants,  fewer  rate  increases  would  be 
needed.  Although  electricity  costs  would 
continue  to  rise,  they  would  do  so  at  a 
slower  rate  than  had  been  expected. 

The  environment  would  benefit,  because 
less  power  production  means  less  pollution. 
As  some  experts  see  it,  the  growth  in  pollu- 
tion from  power  plants  might  be  so  modest 
that  such  long-range  problems  as  the 
"greenhouse"  effect— excessive  heating  of 
the  earth's  surface  caused  by  a  blanket  of 
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man-made      carbon      dioxide— would      be 
avoided. 

The  bitter  debate  over  nuclear  power 
would  also  ease.  In  the  most  optimistic  pro- 
jections, the  nation's  utilities  would  not 
even  have  to  order  any  more  nuclear  plants. 

CONSUMPTION  DROP  THIS  TEAR 

Last  year  electricity  consumption  rose 
only  2.8  percent  in  this  country,  down 
sharply  from  the  7  percent  annual  rate  of 
growth  that  the  industry  routinely  experi- 
enced until  the  early  1970's.  So  far  this 
year,  consumption  has  actually  dropped,  by 
1.4  percent. 

One  reason  is  that  the  mild  winter  sharply 
reduced  the  needs  of  those  who  heat  their 
homes  with  electricity.  But  even  so,  both 
the  degree  and  the  persistence  of  the  drop- 
off has  startled  many  experts.  Demand, 
they  noted,  slipped  in  each  of  the  first  eight 
weeks  of  the  year,  marking  one  of  the  long- 
est sustained  declines  on  record. 

"I  think  what  we've  seen  In  the  last  year 
is  probably  the  precursor  to  the  80's— much, 
much  lower  growth  rates."  said  Roger  W. 
Sant.  director  of  the  Energy  "Productivity 
Center  of  the  Camegle-Mellon  Institute  of 
Research-  "I  suppose  3  percent  growth  is 
now  the  conventional  wisdom,  but  my  guess 
is  that  it  will  still  be  quite  a  bit  lower  than 
that." 

As  be  and  other  specialists  de8cnt>ed  it.  a 
general  slowdown  In  economic  growth,  con- 
sumer acceptance  of  more  efficient  motors 
and  other  power-consuming  equipment, 
competition  from  other  forms  of  energy  and 
a  variety  of  other  factors  will  st>ell.  at  best, 
sluggish  electricity  growth  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Once,  utilities  simply  assumed  that  the 
demand  for  power  would  forever  match  the 
rate  of  7  t>ercent  a  year  at  which  it  had 
risen  almost  from  the  inception  of  their  in- 
dustry. But  that  assumption  went  awry 
after  energy  prices  exploded  in  1973  and 
1974. 

Prom  1973  through  1978,  consumption 
rose  barely  3  percent  a  year  on  average.  The 
yearly  change  ranged  from  slightly  below 
zero  in  the  recession  year  of  1974  to  a  rate 
of  6.7  percent  in  the  recovery  year  of  1976. 
Peak  demand  on  any  single  day  in  the 
year— a  key  parameter  for  utilities  because 
it  directly  determines  how  much  generating 
capacity  they  must  have  on  band— also  rose 
barely  3  percent  during  this  five-year 
period. 

"Obviously,  the  old  demand  pattern  has 
been  broken."  observed  Irwin  M.  Stelzer. 
president  of  National  Economic  Research 
Associates,  a  highly  regarded  utility  consult- 
ing concern.  "E>emand  has  turned  out  to  be 
more  elastic  than  most  people  had  realized, 
and  there's  been  more  substitution  of  other 
fuels  than  had  been  expected." 

POWER  SHORTAGES  AVOIDED 

As  a  result,  even  though  the  utilities  have 
canceled  more  new  power  plants  than  they 
have  ordered,  the  nation  has  easily  avoided 
the  power  shortages  that  many  utility  ex- 
perts had  predicted.  Indeed,  nationwide,  the 
Industry  has  twice  as  much  generating  ca- 
pacity in  reserve  today  as  the  backup  of  15 
to  20  percent  that  is  has  traditionally 
deemed  a  prudent  margin  of  safety  (al- 
though the  margins  in  some  regions,  such  as 
the  Southeast,  are  tight). 

If  the  overall  demand  for  power  tapers  off 
even  more,  the  cost  of  power  would  rise 
more  slowly  t>ecause  the  utilities  would  not 
have  to  build  as  many  power  plants.  A  slow- 
down in  power  consimipUon  would  also 
mean  that  the  utilities  would  bum  less  fuel 
and  produce  less  waste  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. 

And  many  analysts  now  suggest  that 
growth  may  slow  so  much  that  the  Industry 
could  meet  its  customers'  power  require- 
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ments  In  the  year  3000  without  ordering  a 
single  additional  nuclear  power  plant.  A  few 
even  think  some  of  the  nuclear  plants  still 
being  built  are  unnecessary. 

At  the  same  time,  these  experts  say.  the 
utlUties  should  still  be  able  to  reduce  their 
oil  consumption  sharply.  As  they  see  It,  coal 
would  take  over  the  bulk  of  the  industry's 
fuel  requirements,  but  t>ecause  power  con- 
sumption would  have  grown  so  slowly,  fewer 
coal-fired  plants  would  be  needed  than  if 
the  current  growth  in  demand  prevailed  and 
far  fewer  than  if  the  historic  growth  rate 
had  been  maintained. 

Last  year,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  electric  utilities  used  about  1.4  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day.  down  from  1.7  mil- 
lion in  1978.  The  nation  as  a  whole  con- 
sumed 19.2  million,  importing  8.2  million  of 
thattotaL 

INROADS  rmOM  COAL 

The  department's  figures  also  show  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  nuclear  power  plants 
began  commercial  operations  in  the  United 
States,  coal  made  substantial  inroads  Into 
twth  nuclear  fuel's  and  oil's  share  of  the 
utility  market.  The  numt>er  of  kilowatt 
hours  made  from  coal  rose  10  percent  over 
the  1978  figure.  At  the  same  time,  electric- 
ity made  from  oil.  which  was  in  short  supply 
early  in  the  yAi,  fell  17  percent.  That  made 
from  nuclear  energy— which  was  set  back,  by 
the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island,  concern 
atwut  seismic  activity  and  other  troubles- 
dropped  almost  8  percent. 

To  be  sure,  the  idea  of  much  lower  elec- 
tricity growth  in  the  future  is  coming  more 
from  outside  the  industry  than  from  within 
it.  Projections  vary  considerably,  with  the 
more  traditional  forecasters  predicting  any- 
where from  just  over  3  percent  to  almost  5 
percent  aimual  growth,  but  with  some  o? 
the  more  radical  groups  suggesting  that  it 
may  be  as  little  as  1  or  3  percent— or  even 
less. 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  the  trade 
association  for  the  nation's  investor-owned 
utilities,  is  now  updating  its  long-term  fore- 
cast, last  published  five  years  ago.  William 
McCollam  Jr..  president  of  the  institute, 
said  in  an  interview  that  the  study  analyzes 
growth  rates,  over  the  next  20  years,  rang- 
ing from  2  percent  to  more  than  5  percent  a 
year. 

"But  the  most  important  conclusion  In 
our  study,"  he  said,  "is  that  factors  of 
choice  are  far  more  Important  than  factors 
of  chance."  He  added.  "If  the  nation  doesn't 
go  to  what  we  call  the  preferred  scenario— 
in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  4  to  4.£  percent 
a  year— then  we  are  not  going  to  have  the 
healthy  economic  growth  that  we  ought  to.** 

Mr.'  McCollam  argued  that  even  though 
low  growth  was  now  in  the  best  financial  in- 
terests of  most  power  companies— whose 
construction  debts  have  grown  so  high  that 
reluctant  Investors  have  driven  the  price  of 
all  but  a  few  of  the  utilities'  common  stoclu 
below  book  value— the  country  should  none- 
theless strive  for  higher,  rather  than  lower, 
electricity  growth.  That,  he  asserted,  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  poor,  because 
it  would  allow  greater  economic  growth. 

THE  INDUSTRY  AS  "THERMOMETER" 

Others,  however,  argued  that  the  goals  of 
sufficient  economic  growth  and  slower  elec- 
tricltj  growth  were  not  contradictory.  They 
maintained  that,  regardless  of  the  level  of 
economic  activity  in  the  future,  encouraging 
proportionately  leas  growth  in  electricity 
consumption  would  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  all,  t>ecause  it  would  relieve  Inflationary 
pressures  throughout  the  economy. 

"If  the  patient  is  the  nation,  the  utility  in- 
dustry is  the  thermometer,  not  the  medi- 
cine," said  Emst  Habicht  Jr.,  a  consultant 
who  until  recently  had  t>een  the  Environ- 
mental Defense  Fund's  authority  on  utUl- 
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when  it  applies  to  Americans  living  In  the 
United  States,  it  seems  Inappropriate  and 
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tleft  "Sbort  of  war,  providing  electricity  la 
the  most  capital-intensive  thine  man  can  do. 
With  the  prime  rate  hoverlnc  around  20 
percent.  It's  the  sort  of  thins  we  ought  to  be 
discouraging,  not  encouraging." 

One  reason  why  electricity  growth  has  al- 
ready tapered  off  In  recent  years  Is  that  eco- 
nomic growth  has  slowed  considerably  from 
the  unusually  high  rates  that  marked  the 
IMO'a  The  drop-off  In  electricity,  however. 
has  surpassed  the  dropoff  in  the  economy. 
Utility  economists  say  an  assortment  of  fac- 
tors have  accounted  for  this. 

For  some  tasks  requiring  energy,  they  say. 
people  have  switched  from  electricity  to 
fossil  fuels  as  the  price  of  power  has  risen.  A 
prime  example  is  the  home  builder  who  no 
longer  installs  electric  heat.  And  where  they 
cannot  switch,  the  experts  say,  people  have 
begim  to  moderate  their  power  consimiptlon 
by,  for  example,  specifying  high-efflclency 
refrigerators  and  air -conditioners  when  they 
replace  such  equipment. 

COSTLIXST  ENZRCT  AVAILABLI 

Such  decisions  often  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  because,  in  general,  electricity  is  the 
most  expensive  form  of  energy  one  can  buy. 
Although  the  initial  cost  of  Installing  elec- 
tric heating  is  low,  the  operating  costs  can 
be  painfully  high,  especially  In  areas  such  as 
New  York  City,  where  the  cost  of  electricity 
is  more  than  twice  the  national  average. 

Even  a  comparison  using  the  national 
average  for  residential  rates,  now  approach- 
ing 4.5  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  shows  this  to 
be  true— If  the  figures  are  adjusted  to 
icoimt  for  pricing  distortions  Introduced  by 
various  regulations. 

At  4.S  cents  a  kilowatt  hour,  the  cost  of 
electricity  is  equal  to  almost  $2  for  a  gallon 
of  oU.  or  roughly  twice  as  much  as  consum- 
ers now  pay  for  home  heating  olL  Several 
corrections  have  to  be  made,  however, 
before  a  valid  comparison  is  possible. 

The  typical  oil  heating  system  delivers 
only  about  two- thirds  of  the  energy  in  the 
fuel  to  the  rooms  in  the  form  of  heat,  while 
essentially  all  the  electric  energy  fed  to  a 
baseboard  heater  Is  converted  to  heat. 
Moreover,  oil  prices  are  held  In  check  by 
Federal  controls  on  domestic  crude  oil. 

Adjusting  for  these  factors  would  appear 
to  wipe  out  oil's  advantage.  Indeed,  in  areas 
of  the  country  where  power  Is  cheap,  elec- 
tricity seems  to  come  out  ahead. 

On  the  other  hand,  since  electric  utilities 
are  regulated  monopolies,  their  prices  are 
based  on  the  cost  of  operating  existing 
power  plants — even  though  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity supplied  from  a  new  plant  (the  so- 
called  marginal,  or  replacement,  cost)  may 
be  almost  twice  as  high. 

After  making  this  final  adjustment, 
energy  specialists  say  the  real  cost  of  heat- 
ing a  home  with  ordinary  baseboard  heaters 
is  at  least  50  percent  greater  than  heating  It 
with  oil,  despite  the  recent  Jump  in  oil 
prices. 

"We're  fooling  people  into  thinking  the 
electricity  Is  cheaper  than  It  Is."  Mr.  Stelzer, 
the  utility  economist,  said. 

TRK  Btraoof  or  commfizNci 

Similar  comparisons  can  be  made  with  any 
task  that  another  form  of  energy  can  readi- 
ly perform.  In  doing  so,  some  energy  ana- 
lysts have  concluded  that  it  is  foolish  to  use 
electricity  for  anything  but  the  highly  spe- 
cialized Jobs  that  only  It  can  handle,  such  as 
powering  motors  and  electronic  equipment, 
or  that  It  clearly  does  better,  such  as  light- 
ing and  running  certain  Industrial  processes. 

"We've  been  using  electricity  as  a  kind  of 
convenience,  shifting  the  enormous  capital 
burden  this  places  on  society  to  the  utility." 
said  Thomas  F.  Wldmer,  vice  president  of 
engineering  for  the  Thermo  Electron  Corpo- 
ration, a  manufacturer  of  highly  efficient 
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industrial  furnaces  and  other  energy-related 
equipment.  "But."  he  added.  "I  think  the 
market  Is  now  starting  to  recognize  that  this 
Is  a  no- win  game." 

Indeed,  these  days  many  individual  utili- 
ties do  seem  to  embrace  the  Idea  that  the 
nation  must  move  into  an  extended  period 
of  lower  electricity  growth.  Incapable  of 
raising  the  money  they  need  to  build  new 
power  plants,  once-hesitant  companies  have 
decided  that  taking  steps  to  trim  demand 
and  finding  ways  to  meet  more  of  the 
demand  with  their  existing  power  plants 
may  offer  the  only  way  out  of  their  bind. 
Many  have  adopted  such  reforms  as  time-of- 
day  prices — charging  less  for  power  during 
off-hours,  when  a  lot  of  generating  capacity 
Is  Idle— while  others  have  offered  their  cus- 
tomers low-cost  loans  to  pay.  for  Insulation 
and  have  made  other  Investments  to  reduce 
demand. 

There  are  limits  to  how  much  such  poli- 
cies can  accomplish,  of  course.  Since  domes 
tic  souroes  of  oil.  and  to  a  lesser  extent  gas. 
do  not  meet  all  the  demand,  forelng  the 
country  to  Import  both,  even  the  energy  an- 
alysu  who  are  most  bearish  on  the  outlook 
for  electricity  concede  that  In  the  long  run 
only  a  limited  amount  of  substitution  can 
occur.  Most  seem  to  believe  that,  regardless 
of  how  low  the  growth  in  electricity  may  go. 
demand  for  It  will  have  to  outpace  that  of 
oil  and  gas. 

"The  way  we  are  going  to  replace,  as  op- 
posed to  conserve,  oil  Is  through  electricity, " 
commented  Milton  Russell,  an  analyst  with 
Resources  For  the  Future  and  a  co-author 
of  that  group's  recently  published  study. 
"Energy  In  America's  Future." 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Russell  predicted 
that,  as  oil  prices  rise  in  the  decades  ahead, 
electricity  prices  will  grow  steadily  cheaper 
In  comparison.  The  reason,  he  said.  Is  that 
coal  and  uranium,  the  only  two  fuels  that 
can  be  expected  to  increase  their  share  of 
the  utility  market,  will  not  rise  in  price  as 
quickly  as  oil  will. 

But  many  energy  analysts.  Including  Mr. 
Russell,  think  oil  and  gas  consumption  In 
the  United  States  is  now  on  the  decline, 
thus,  electricity  growth  could  even  be  zero, 
and  it  would  still  surpass  that  of  oU. 

THE  EPTICIENCT  FACTOR 

The  analysts  who  expect  very  low  electric- 
ity growth  In  the  decades  ahead  stress, 
moreover,  that  substitution  Is  not  the  only 
factor  that  will  moderate  consumption.  The 
other,  perhaps  even  more  critical  one.  they 
say.  Is  efficiency— doing  the  same  task  with 
less  power. 

One  key  contributor  here  could  be  the 
ubiquitous  electric  motor,  which  accounts 
for  approximately  S8  percent  of  all  the  elec- 
tricity consumed  In  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  Energy  E>epartment.  Engi- 
neers note  that,  over  the  years,  while 
energy  was  cheap,  motor  manufacturers 
gradually  skimped  on  windings— the  heart 
of  the  motor— to  save  copper,  significantly 
lowering  Its  efficiency.  But  now,  with  the 
price  of  electricity  so  high,  product  design- 
ers say  it  Is  worihwhlle  buying  motor?  with 
better  windings;  despite  the  high  cost  of 
copper,  the  more  costly  but  more  efficient 
motor  can  save  enough  power  to  pay  for 
Itself. 

Even  more  promising  are  iidvances  being 
made  in  motor  drives,  the  devices  that  con- 
trol motors,  particularly  those  in  industrial 
applications.  Electronic  ver<:.ons  are  now 
coming  on  the  market  that  promise  to  cut 
power  consumption  by  half. 

Efficiency  Improvements  are  also  possible 
where  the  power  Is  generated,  energy  ana- 
iysU  say.  These  would  allow  utilities  to  gen- 
erate more  electricity  wlthcut  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  fuel  consumption. 
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For  some  time,  utilities  have  been  working 
with  more  complex  power  generating 
cycles— so-called  combined  cycles— that 
offer  considerable  increases  in  efficiency.  In 
addition,  they  have  begun  to  experiment 
with  whole  new  approaches  such  as  fuel 
cells,  which  convert  fuel  directly  into  elec- 
tricity without  combustion.  And  other  ad- 
vanced ways  to  make  power  from  conven- 
tional fuels  are  on  the  drawing  boards. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe.  Apr.  2,  19801 

N.E.  Utilities  Cut  Projected  Demand 

(By  Jerry  Ackerman) 

New  England's  electric  utility  companies 
yesterday  said  energy  conservation  efforts 
and  Increasing  prices  have  led  to  a  sharp 
cutback  In  the  growth  expected  In  the  re- 
gion's demand  for  electricity  over  the  next 
15  years. 

The  utilities'  planning  arm.  the  New  Eng- 
land Power  Pool  (NEPOOL)  said  demand 
for  electricity  Is  now  expected  to  Increase 
only  an  average  of  2.6  percent  a  year 
through  1995. 

The  projection  represents  a  reduction  of 
40  percent  from  last  year's  forecast  of  4.3 
percent  annual  growth  over  the  same 
period.  That  forecast  became  outdated  In 
less  than  a  year  as  1979  sales  of  electricity 
in  New  England  rose  by  barely  2  percent. 

NEPOOLs  forecasU.  often  criticized  for 
their  optimism  by  opponents  of  new  nuclear 
power  plants,  are  used  by  member  compa- 
nies and  public  officials  for  scheduling  new 
power-plant  construction  and  retirement  of 
obsolete  generating  equipment. 

The  projections  have  been  declining  annu- 
ally since  1973,  when  an  oil  embargo  started 
driving  up  prices  and  encouraging  conserva- 
tion by  customers.  Before  then  NEPOOL 
consistently  projected  sales  growth  at  7  per- 
cent a  year  and  more. 

NEPOOL  said  in  the  report  It  filed  yester- 
day with  the  Massachusetts  Energy  Facili- 
ties Siting  Council  that  with  completion  of 
plants  now  being  built  or  planned,  the 
region  will  have  excess,  or  reserve,  generat- 
ing capacity  through  1992. 

That  reserve  capacity  will  reach  its  peak 
in  1986-87  at  42.4  percent,  or  more  than 
double  what  the  power-generating  Industry 
considers  to  be  a  safe  margin.  If  four  nucle- 
ar plants  now  under  construction  are  com- 
pleted on  schedule. 

Those  four,  and  their  scheduled  comple- 
tion dates,  are  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire's  two  reactors  at  Seabrook,  N.H. 
(April  1983  and  February  1985);  Boston 
Edison  Co.'s  Pilgrim  2  reactor  at  Plymouth 
(December  1985),  and  Northeast  Utilities' 
Millstone  3  reactor  at  Waterford,  Conn. 
(May  1986). 

Until  then,  however,  NEPOOL  planning 
director  James  R.  Smith  said,  the  region 
will  remain  heavily  dependent  on  oil  for  Its 
electrical  generation.  'It  is  especially  criti- 
cal that  ail  non-oil-fired  capacity  be  built  as 
scheduled  ...  to  prevent  energy  deficien- 
cies and  to  achieve  the  lower  possible 
price  .  .  .."  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  largest  adjustment  Incor- 
porated Into  the  long-term  forecast  this 
year  Is  an  expectation  of  a  surge  In  use  of 
controlled  storage  space  heating  and  water 
heating  equipment. 

Widespread  use  of  these  devices,  which 
draw  electricity  Intermittently  to  even  out 
present  twlce-a-day  peak  demands  for  power 
will  reduce  the  needs  for  new  generating  ca- 
pacity by  800  megawatts,  about  equal  to  one 
large  coal-fired  or  nuclear  plant.* 
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ORANGE  COAST  COLLEGE 
SPEECH  CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

or  CALirORlfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISEKTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring 
to  my  colleagues'  attention  Orange 
Coast  College's  unprecedented  second 
consecutive  national  speech  champion- 
ship. 

The  national  tournament  was  held 
in  Kansas  City  from  April  3  through  7 
and  featured  nearly-  100  teams  from 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Capturing  the  national  champion- 
ship capped  a  highly  successful  year 
for  the  Orange  Coast  College  team 
which  finished  the  1979-80  season  un- 
beaten, which  included  the  California 
Sute  title.  It  Is  difficult  to  encounter 
more  success  than  that. 

The  OCC  team  consisted  of  Richard 
Riley  of  Costa  Mesa  who  won  two  gold 
medals,  a  silver,  and  a  bronze  and  was 
named  the  No.  2  individual  speaker  In 
the  national  tournament.  Richard's 
effort  was  supported  by  Joel  Swenson, 
also  of  Costa  Mesa,  who  finished 
fourth  overall  In  the  tournament  with 
three  medals— one  gold  and  two 
bronze. 

Geb  Small  of  Irvine  and  Lela  Bar- 
bosa  of  Huntington  Beach  both  won 
gold  medals  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas 
debate.  Lela  also  earned  silver  medals 
in  advocacy  debate  and  impromptu. 

Other  gold  medal  winners  were: 
Shelly  Chase  of  Newport  Beach;  Jen- 
nifer Hazeltine  of  Costa  Mesa,  who 
also  was  awarded  two  bronze;  Susan 
Kirwan.  also  awarded  two  bronze; 
Richard  Rieth  of  Costa  Mesa,  also  a 
silver;  and,  Brian  Warrick  of  Costa 
Mesa  who  also  was  awarded  a  bronze 
In  prose. 

Rounding  out  the  field  of  medal  win- 
ners for  the  OCC  team  were:  Alice 
Ensor  of  Costa  Mesa,  silver;  Ken  Clay 
of  Costa  Mesa,  silver;  Beth  Doss  of 
Newport  Beach,  two  bronze;  Mark 
Gauthier  and  Dave  Natkin  of  Costa 
Mesa,  bronze.* 

If  the  speech  team  continues  their 
winning  ways,  Orange  Coast  College 
will  soon  become  Fort  Knox  West.* 


FOREIGN  CONVENTION 
DEDUCTION  PROBLEMS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REFRiSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  continue  Inserting  Into  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  issues  and 
problems  which  concern  Americans 
living  and  working  abroad. 
Issue  No.  37 

Short  title:  Foreign  Convention  Deduction 
Problems  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  VS.  tax  laws 
allow  an  individual  to  deduct  for  expenses 
of  attending  a  maximum  of  two  foreign  con- 
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ventions  each  year.  While  this  limit  may 
meet  a  legitimate  objective  of  the  Congress 
when  It  applies  to  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States,  it  seems  inappropriate  and 
highly  discriminatory  when  it  is  applied 
equally  to  Americans  living  abroad.  Indeed 
It  can  mean  that  Americans  are  not  given 
tax  protection  for  attending  more  than  two 
conventions  even  in  the  city  where  they 
reside  abroad. 

ACA's  question:  Why  do  U.S.  tax  rules  not 
recognize  the  economic  realities  of  the  over- 
seas American  In  this  situation? 

The  President's  reply:  The  present  rules 
limiting  deductions  for  expenses  Incurred  in 
attending  foreign  conventions  to  two  such 
conventions  a  year  were  Introduced  in  1976. 
The  Administration  considers  those  rules  In- 
adequate to  prevent  abuse  and  burdensome 
on  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  reporting  re- 
quirements. In  January  1978,  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed  new  legislation  in  wliich 
the  deduction  would  have  depended  on 
whether  It  was  reasonable  to  hold  a  conven- 
tion at  a  foreign  location.  One  test  of  rea- 
sonableness was  to  have  been  whether  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  members  resided 
in  that  country.  That  would  have  alleviated 
the  problem  faced  by  overseas  taxpayers 
who  attend  conventions  in  their  country  of 
residence.  The  Congress  did  not  accept  the 
AdmlrUstratlon's  proposal;  no  further  Initia- 
tive on  this  matter  Is  planned  by  the  Admin- 
istration at  this  time  In  view  of  the  recent 
congressional  consideration. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  the  President  anew  if  he  feels  that 
the  present  practice  Is  an  equitable  treat- 
ment of  overseas  citizens?  This  needs  to  be 
established  before  any  attempt  can  be  made 
to  define  sulUble  redress.  While  the  Presi- 
dent chose  not  to  address  this  question  di- 
rectly, his  reply  suggests  that  he  does  con- 
sider there  to  be  grounds  for  Justifying  a 
change. 

We  regret  that  the  President  has  chosen 
to  take  no  further  action  on  this  issue.  We 
would  like  to  believe  that  If  he  feels  that 
there  Is  a  problem  of  equitable  treatment  of 
the  overseas  taxpayer  Involved  he  will  feel 
Justified  in  proposing  a  sulUble  form  of  re- 
dress. 


Issue  No.  38 

Short  title:  Disallowance  of  Contributions 
to  Foreign  Charities  and  Churches. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  One  of  the 
basic  acts  of  good  citizenship  and  contribu- 
tion to  the  life  of  the  local  community  Is  the 
willingness  of  an  individual  to  make  volun- 
tary contributions  to  local  churches  and 
cjiarities. 

The  U.S.  tax  code  permits  Americans 
li\'lng  in  the  United  States  to  deduct  such 
contributions  from  their  taxable  income. 
This  same  deduction  Is  not  allowed  for 
Americans  living  overseas. 

ACA'S  question:  What  principle  of  equity 
Justifies  this  discrimination? 

The  President's  reply:  The  rules  pertain- 
ing to  the  deductibility  of  charitable  contri- 
butions made  by  a  U.S.  taxpayer  are  the 
same,  regardless  of  where  the  taxpayer 
lives.  To  be  deductible,  contributions  must 
be  to  an  organization  organized  and  operat- 
ed exclusively  for  chariUble  purposes  and 
the  funds  must  be  used  for  the  same  chart 
table  purpose.  The  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice requires  charitable  organizations  to  be 
accountable;  there  would  be  virtually  no 
way  it  could  make  a  foreign  organization  ac- 
countable and  ensure  that  the  funds  are 
used  for  charitable  purposes.  Contributions 
to  U.S.  charitlfes  which  are  used  abroad  may 
be  deducted;  thus,  while  a  contribution 
cannot  be  deducted  if  made  directly  to  a  for- 
eign charity,  deductions  can  be  taken  for 
amounts  spent  on  charitable  purposes  Ic  a 
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foreign  country  by  a  U.8.  charity  wboae 
books  and  records  are  available  to  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  It  Is  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  such  rules  and  InterpreUtions 
have  so  consistently  been  made  other  than 
to  harass  and  abuse  Americans  abroad.  We 
fall  to  understand  why  contributing  to  local 
churches  and  charities  Is  recognized  as  a 
tax-deductible  expenditure  in  one  location 
and  not  in  another. 

The  President's  explanation  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  credible  charity  or  church  for  IRS 
deduction  purposes  Is  not  convincing.  Using 
the  same  logic,  the  United  States  could 
maintain  that  no  taxes  paid  abroad  can  be 
credited  against  U.S.  taxes  at  home  because 
the  IRS  cannot  audit  the  books  of  the  for- 
eign countryl 

Mr.  President,  we  ask  that  this  issue  be 
examined  once  again.  It  Is  self-evldently 
unfair  to  make  these  contributions  abroad 
ineligible  for  the  same  deduction  they 
would  have  at  home.  And,  our  practice  Is  a 
most  unfortunate  fiotlce  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  have  no  concern  whether  or 
not  our  overseas  citizens  act  as  good  local 
participants  in  their  communities  abroad.  If 
they  act  as  generously  abroad  as  they  do  at 
home,  it  will  cost  them  much  more  in  U.S. 
tax. 

We  seek  redress.  Why  not  simply  have  the 
overseas  American  sign  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  he  believes  the  charity  to  which 
he  Is  contributing,  and  for  which  he  is 
claiming  a  U.S.  tax  deduction  Is  a  true  char- 
ity. The  U.S.  has  to  rely  on  the  overseas 
American's  Integrity  In  declaring  his 
income,  why  not  use  the  same  standard  In 
accepting  his  charitable  contributions?* 

PRODUCTIVITY  IN  THE  AUTO 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  hew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  in  today's 
economy  is  declining  productivity, 
which  Is  undermining  the  basic  health 
and  vitality  of  the  economy.  Without 
Improved  productivity,  the  battle 
against  double-digit  Inflation  ^111  be 
doomed  from  the  very  outset. 

Of  the  many  industries  experiencing 
economic  difficulties  at  the  present 
time,  the  auto  Industry  is  perhaps  the 
most  seriously  affected.  During  the 
lengthy  hearings  concerning  the  ex- 
tension of  loan  guarantees  to  the 
Chrysler  Corp.,  many  reasons  were 
given  for  the  current  crisis  within  the 
industry,  including  auto  imports,  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  the  proliferation 
of  Government  regulations. 

Some  commentators  believe  the  mal- 
aise In  the  auto  industry  has  been 
caused  by  its  workers.  However,  a 
recent  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
by  an  anonymous  autoworker  suggests 
that  the  question  of  quality  of  work- 
manship should  not  be  dii-ected  at  the 
workers,  but  rather  at  the  manage- 
ment of  the  companies.  I  want  to 
share  this  article  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, because  It  is  a  very  telling,  as 
well  as  distressing,  commentary  on  one 
of  the  most  Important  industries  in 
this  country. 

The  article  follows: 
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future,  and  a  communique  oo  which  every- 
one can  agree. 
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COMPAKT  Lim 
(By  John  Jones) 


"Cmn  you  take  pride  in  building  a  Pinto?" 
To  me,  this  la  not  a  rhetorical  question.  I've 
helped  make  tens  of  thousands  of  them. 
When  I'm  asked.  "How  can  you  build  those 
death  traps?".  I  patiently  respond  that  the 
manufacturers  take  the  position  that  auto 
workers  are  contractually  barred  from  de- 
signing the  cars  and  have  no  control  over 
the  quality  of  materials  or  the  methods  of 
construction.  We  have  little  say  about  how 
much  we  are  expected  to  do  in  the  minute 
or  so  we  work  on  each  car. 

Yet  with  all  the  problems  that  the  United 
States  auto  Industry  faces— gasoline  prices 
■oaring,  credit  drying  up.  sales  falling,  for- 
eign cars  taking  more  of  the  market,  expen- 
sive retooling  needed  to  produce  fuel-effi- 
cient cars.  Government  Issuance  of  regula- 
tions on  safety  and  pollution.  Chrysler's 
continuing  flirtation  with  baniu^iptcy— 
scHne  experts  still  point  to  the  worker's 
"lack  of  productivity"  and  "lost  work  ethic  " 
as  the  key  problems  facing  the  American 
automobile  Industry. 

Assembly-line  Jobs  are  repetitive,  dreary, 
boring  and  draining.  They  require  little  or 
no  Initiative  and  allow  for  little  or  no  cre- 
ativity. Tet  I  have  always  tried  to  do  my 
best,  and  so  have  most  of  the  workers  I  have 
known  In  12  years  of  working  in  various 
blue  collar  Jobs.  I  do  my  best  because  there 
is  more  self-respect  in  doing  even  this  type 
of  Job  well  than  in  doing  it  poorly,  and  be- 
cause otherwise  it  would  be  impossible  to 
get  through  the  day— a  day  that  sometimes 
stretches  for  10  hours— because  the  bore- 
dom would  be  so  intense.  But  there  are 
limits. 

I  was  working  on  a  sub-assembly  line  in  an 
auto-parts  plant.  We  were  expected  to  pro- 
duce 330  firewall  assemblies  per  hour— five 
and  a  half  per  minute.  My  Job  consisted  of 
several  motions:  I  put  two  separate  pieces  of 
metal  in  a  press,  then  pushed  buttons  to 
close  it  and  weld  the  metal  together.  One 
had  to  become  as  machine-like  as  possible, 
repeating  each  motion  exactly.  I  could,  and 
often  did,  do  the  Job  perfectly  without  look- 
ing. The  only  way  to  talk  to  me  over  the 
noise  was  to  yell  sentence  fragments  In  my 
ear  every  few  seconds  when  I  briefly  leaned 
away  from  the  machine. 

Though  Inspection  wasn't  part  of  my  Job, 
I  picked  out  and  threw  aside  defective 
pieces— until  one  day  the  foreman  poured  a 
box  of  the  scrap  I'd  thrown  aside  Into  my 
bin  and  told  me  to  use  it.  On  another  occa- 
sion, in  k  different  auto  plant,  a  foreman 
told  me  that  he  was  getting  in  trouble  for 
scrapping  too  many  pieces— not  that  they 
weren't  scrap,  he  realized. 

In  that  same  plant,  on  the  main  assembly 
line.  I  tighten  bolts  that  hold  a  key  part  In 
place.  Once  the  air  wrench  wasn't  strong 
enough  to  do  the  Job.  The  bolts  weren't 
loose  to  the  touch,  which  was  the  way  the 
inspector  down  the  line  checked  them,  but 
they  weren't  tight  enough  to  withstand  the 
vibrations  that  they  would  take  with  the 
motor  running.  I  complained  to  the  foreman 
but  the  wrench  wasn't  changed  and  a  day's 
worth  of  cars  had  bolts  that  looked  tight 
but  weren't.  Later,  I  told  six  foremen  that 
another  piece  of  equipment  wasn't  working 
properly  and  I  wasn't  able  to  tighten  bolu. 
It  wasn't  fixed  until  the  next  day  when  the 
pick-up  man  couldn't  catch  the  cars  I  was 
missing  together  with  his  other  responsibil- 
ities. Malfunctioning  production  equipment 
endangers  not  only  automobile  owners  but 
also  assembly-line  workers. 

In  all  the  shops  I've  worked,  there  are 
signs  on  the  walls  about  quality  but  the 
foremen  concern  themselves  with  what  they 
know  will  get  them  promoted  or  chewed 
out— how  many  X'a  are  being  produced,  at 
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what  cost?  Corporate  policy  Is  not  found  in 
fancy  phrases  from  executive  suites  about 
quality  of  products  and  concern  for  human 
life  and  injury:  rather.  It  Is  found  In  how 
the  shop  floor  Is  run  and  what  affects  the 
profit  picture. 

Recently,  my  company  rented  some  for- 
eign cars  and  brought  in  small  groups  of 
workers  to  compare  them  with  the  cars  we 
make.  There  was  a  questionnaire  distributed 
with  the  usual  requests  for  suggestions 
(rumor  had  it  that  the  most  popular  was 
"slow  down  the  line ").  We  were  also  asked 
why  we  thought  Japanese  workers  took 
more  pride  In  their  work.  The  company's  ap- 
parent purpose  was  to  encourage  us  to  take 
more  pride  in  our  work. 

I  asked  the  supervisor  running  the  com- 
parison, "Isn't  90  percent  of  the  difference 
between  their  cars  and  ours  not  better  work- 
manship but  rather  better  engineering  and 
design  and  better-quality  materials?" 

"Yes."  he  agreed. 

Knowing  a  case  where  the  same  car  ts 
made  in  two  countries,  I  asked  him.  "Aren't 
the  American-made  VW  Rabbits  Just  as 
good  as  the  German-made  Rabbits?" 

"No."  he  replied.  "The  American  Rabbits 
are  better." 

If  this  Is  so.  then  American  workers 
haven't  lost  pride  in  their  work;  those  who 
control  the  workplace  have.* 
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SMALL  SAVERS'  INCENTIVES 
THROUGH  BANKING  REFORM 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  nSHER 

or  viRoiifiA 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cently enacted  Depository  Institutions 
Deregiilatlon  and  Monetary  Control 
Act.  Public  Law  96-221.  Is  a  landmark 
law  that  provides  savings  incentives  to 
small  savers  and  at  the  same  time 
helps  to  promote  stability  and  compe- 
tition Eunong  financial  institutions. 

The  new  law  has  several  components 
of  particular  importance  to  savers. 
First,  it  phases  out  over  a  6-year 
period  the  current  ceilings  on  interest 
rates  commonly  known  as  regulation 
Q.  I  have  heard  from  a  number  of  my 
constituents  who  are  distressed  by  the 
low-interest  earnings  on  regular  pass- 
book accounts.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  small  saver  feels  cheated  when  in- 
terest charges  on  mortgages  and  short- 
term  consumer  loans  exceed  15  per- 
cent while  interest  earnings  on  pass- 
book savings  accounts  remain  at  a 
mere  5Vi  percent.  Although  there  are 
other  higher  yielding  alternatives  to 
be  found,  such  as  certificates  of  depos- 
it (CD)  and  money  market  certificates, 
the  large  minimum  deposit  require- 
ments and  early  withdrawal  penalties 
effectively  preclude  small  savers  from 
Investing  in  them.  As  regulation  Q  is 
phased  out,  the  small  saver  will  begin 
to  enjoy  Interest  earnings  which  are 
more  nearly  commensurate  with 
amoimts  presently  paid  on  CD's  and 
the  like.  This  provision  coupled  with 
the  recently  exacted  income  tax  de- 
duction of  up  to  $400  on  interest  and 
dividends,  will  give  savers  and  inves- 
tors, especially  smaller  ones,  a  better 
return. 


Also  aimed  at  protecting  the  small 
saver  is  a  provision  of  Public  Law  96- 
221  which  affirms  the  right  of  finan- 
cial institutions  to  offer  certain  trans- 
action accounts.  By  way  of  back- 
ground, a  1979  U.S.  Appeals  Court  de- 
cision held  that  bank  regulatory  agen- 
cies lacked  the  legal  authority  to 
permit  financial  institutions  to  offer 
their  customers  such  innovative  bank- 
ing services  as  credit  union  share  draft 
accounts,  negotiable  orders  of  with- 
drawal (NOW)  accounts,  bill  payor  ac- 
counts, and  24-hour  banking  privi- 
leges. Unless  Congress  authorized 
their  use  by  January  1,  1980,  later  ex- 
tended to  March  31.  1980,  these  ac- 
counts would  become  illegal.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Congress  took  the  neces- 
sary action  before  the  deadline,  be- 
cause the  suspension  or  termination  of 
these  accounts  would  have  created 
havoc  for  both  financial  institutions 
and  their  customers.  In  my  view,  the 
benefits  which  depositors  derive  from 
the  use  of  these  progressive  banking 
arrangements  are  substantial  in  terms 
of  convenience  and  additional  interest 
earnings  and  I  supported  these  new 
kinds  of  cheeking  accounts. 

Inflation,  accompanied  by  high  in- 
terest rates  and  a  tight  money  market, 
has  also  threatened  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  depository  institutions.  Public 
Law  96-221  encourages  a  greater  utili- 
zation of  these  institutions  for  borrow- 
ing and  investing  purposes  while  also 
providing  increased  competition 
among  them.  For  example,  the  law 
will  permit  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations (S.  <&  L.'s)  for  the  first  time  to 
issue  credit  cards  and  make  short-term 
consumer  loans;  it  will  also  broaden 
the  loan-making  authority  of  credit 
unions.  This  new  authority  should  in- 
crease the  earnings  capacity  of  thrift 
institutions.  By  the  same  token,  com- 
mercial banks,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  are  given  the  authority  to 
pay  the  same  interest  rates  as  S.  &  L.'s 
on  savings  accounts.  Currently  S.  Sc 
L-'s  enjoy  a  one-fourth  of  1-percent  in- 
terest advantage  over  commercial 
banks.  Bank  customers  will  reap  the 
rewards  of  increased  competition 
through  a  wider  array  of  services  at  a 
greater  number  of  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  de- 
cline in  bank  membership  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  (PUS),  principal- 
ly because  of  the  reserve  requirements 
Imposed  on  member  banks.  In  with- 
drawing from  the  system,  many  banks, 
especially  the  smaller  ones,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  cost  of  holding  nonin- 
terest-bearing  reserves,  particularly 
during  a  period  of  high  interest  rates, 
exceeds  the  value  of  FTIS  services. 
There  are  those  who  believe  that  the 
abUity  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  control  our  monetary  system  effec- 
tively has  been  weakened  by  the 
steady  decline  in  the  percentage  of  de- 
posits covered  by  the  reserve  control. 
Public  Law  96-221  attempts  to 
strengthen  the  FRS  by  extending  re- 
serve requirements  to  all  banks,  both 
member    and    nonmember.    Member 
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banks  will  benefit  from  this  change 
because  their  financial  burden  will  be 
reduced.  Although  the  law  does 
impose  an  additional  obligation  on 
nonmember  banks,  it  also  permits 
these  institutions  access  to  the  Fed's 
discount  window  and  other  services 
previously  available  only  to  member 
banks. 

Current  events  point  out  the  hard- 
ships which  high  interest  rates  impose 
on  individuals.  Any  structural 
changes,  such  as  Public  Law  96-221, 
which  serve  to  mitigate  the  need  for 
such  high  interest  rates  to  combat  in- 
flation, will  be  beneficial  to  the  public 
at  large.  By  providing  the  Fed  with 
greater  control  over  aU  bank  deposits, 
interest  rates  need  not  be  so  high  nor 
credit-tightening  policies  so  stringent 
in  order  for  the  Fed  to  achieve  its 
monetary  goals. 

The  Depository  Institutions  Deregu- 
lation and  Monetary  Control  Act  is 
not  a  panacea.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
law's  benefits  will  not  be  realized  for 
several  years.  It  is  Important  that 
some  of  the  proposed  reforms  are 
phased  in  over  a  period  of  years  in 
order  to  assure  the  uninterrupted  flow 
of  essential  services  to  the  public  and 
to  prevent  dislocation  in  the  financial 
marketplace.  However,  the  law  does 
represent  a  concerted  effort  by  the 
Congress  to  encourage  savings  and  to 
help  restore  stability  among  financial 
institutions  by  releasing  them  from 
certain  regulatory  shackles.  I  am  con- 
fident the  changes  and  innovations  In 
this  legislation  will  prove  to  be  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  people  of 
northern  Virginia  as  well  as  the  whole 
coimtry.» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CARTER  NUCLEAR  POLICY  DEAL- 
IN(3S  KILL  GOOD  NEIGHBOR 
POUCY  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 


LEST  WE  FORGET 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  this  second  day  of  National 
Secretaries  Week  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
one  staff  member  no  office  could  func- 
tion without.  I  am  of  course  referring 
to  those  individuals  without  whose 
tireless  and  sometimes  thankless 
effort  the  semblance  of  order  which 
exists  in  our  offices  would  quickly  dis- 
sipate into  a  chaotic  mass  of  confu- 
sion. 

Secretaries  in  their  day-to-day  work 
are  so  integral  to  our  existence  that 
we  tend  to  take  them  for  granted.  This 
week  is  therefore  set  aside  to  acknowl- 
edge their  fine  work  and  to  show  them 
our  appreciation  for  all  that  they  do. 

I  would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Ms,  Patricia  Bradley,  Ms.  Barbara 
Hamlett,  Ms.  Rebecca  James,  Ms. 
Brenda  Swygert,  and  Ms.  Sarah 
Abrams,  tlje  finest  collection  of  secre- 
taries in  the  Nation.* 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
turned this  week  from  a  visit  to  the 
South  American  countries  of  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  I  discovered  that  the 
Carter  administration's  nonprolifera- 
tion  policy  has  been  the  most  divisive 
factor  in  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  these  two  formerly 
very  friendly  countries.  This  adminis- 
tration has  attempted  to  implement  a 
policy  of  nuclear  and  military  technol- 
ogy denial,  coupled  with  an  inflexible 
approach  to  human  rights  as  seen 
from  an  American  perspective,  that  is 
quite  simply  guaranteed  to  alienate 
these  nations  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  President  has  killed  the  40- 
year-old  good-neighbor  policy  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

President  Carter  set  out  to  deny 
these  countries  technology,  but  his 
policy  has  simply  resulted  in  a  denial 
of  potential  customers  for  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear industry  as  well  as  a  decline  in 
other  U.S,  commercial  activity.  At  the 
same  time,  we  have  much  less  influ- 
ence with  these  countries  and  they 
have  obtained  the  nuclear  materials 
and  technology  from  other  peaceful 
nations  as  well  as  our  enemies. 

I  was  stunned  to  see  that  all  the 
equipment  for  fuel  cladding  fabrica- 
tion was  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus, 
the  Carter  policy  has  reached  the  ulti- 
mate absurd  step  of  counterproduc- 
tivity  in  that  we  have  not  only  lost  our 
ability  to  influence  these  friendly  na- 
tions, but  we  have  provided  an  entry 
for  Soviet  nuclear  technology  into 
South  America. 

The  Economist  published  an  article 
in  its  March  1,  1980.  edition  which  sug- 
gests that  Mr.  Carter  must  adopt  a  re- 
alistic policy  toward  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion based  on  case-by-case  bilateral 
agreements  rather  than  this  Inflexible 
across-the-board  approach. 

The  article  follows: 
But  It  Is  Possible  To  Make  Nuclear 

PROLirERATIOH  LESS  TEMPTING 

Three  years  ago,  when  all  the  world  was 
young,  a  newly  elected  American  president 
launched  a  moral  crusade  to  drive  Plutoni- 
um out  of  the  world's  nuclear  power  Indus- 
try—because, he  argued.  It  could  too  easily 
be  used  to  make  bombs. 

Three  years,  later,  a  disillusioned  presi- 
dent, fighting  for  his  second  term,  needs  to 
divert  some  of  his  energies  to  rescuing  his 
policy  from  the  deep-freeze  Into  which  the 
outcry  of  America's  allies  and  nuclear  cli- 
ents has  thrust  it  since  1977.  The  deep- 
freeze—the International  Fuel  Cycle  Evalu- 
ation programme  (Infce>— was  one  of  the 
most  expensive  ever  constructed.  It  consist- 
ed of  an  exhaustive  study  of  all  the  techni- 
cal aspects  of  proliferation  and  nuclear 
power,  carried  out  In  huge  working  sessions 
by  thousands  of  engineers,  diplomats  and 
civil  servants.  They  succeeded  this  week  In 
producing  the  small  miracle  of  a  report 
which   has   some    useful   pointers   to   the 
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future,  and  a  communique  on  which  every- 
one can  agree. 

The  matter  is  now  back,  uncomfortably.  In 
the  hands  of  the  politicians,  who  should 
never  have  tried  to  pass  the  buck  In  the  first 
place. 

ANYONE  CAN  HAVE  A  BOMB 

Making  a  bomb  Is  scientifically  simple,  but 
technologically  relatively  demanding.  It  re- 
quires, even  for  a  developed  country,  a  dis- 
proportionate diversion  of  national  engi- 
neering and  scientific  effort.  But  It  can  now 
be  done  relatively  quickly  by  countries  with 
a  well-educated  engineering  elite.  Pakistan 
appears  to  be  well  on  the  way  to  It:  India 
has  already  exploded  a  nuclear  device; 
Israel  is  thought  to  have  a  bomb.  A  country 
like  Taiwan,  starting  from  scratch  now. 
could  probably  have  a  deliverable  bomb  by 
the  late  1980s. 

The  essence  of  an  antl-prollferation  policy 
is  therefore  to  recognize  that  there  are  no 
central  secrets  to  protect,  no  simple  ways  of 
stopping  dead  all  would-be  bomb-makers. 
But  there  are  lots  of  ways  of  reducing  the 
ease  with  which  a  bomb  can  be  made,  reduc- 
ing the  political  need  to  make  one,  reducing 
the  convenience  of  doing  so,  limiting  the  op- 
portunity to  switch  clandestinely  Into  bomb- 
making,  and  Increasing  the  cost. 

The  Carter  policy  usefully  tried  to  attack 
some  of  these  problems.  But  In  doing  so  it 
harmed  others.  It  argued  that  widespread 
use  of  Plutonium  would  reduce  the  time  nec- 
essary to  make  a  bomb,  and  make  the  bomt>- 
making  process  more  obvious.  This  could  en- 
courage even  well-intentioned  countries  to 
move  towards  bomb-making  If  they  suspect- 
ed their  neighbours  were  less  pure  of  mind. 
And  all  these  ills  would  be  Inevitable  If  de- 
veloped countries  on  the  threshold  of  wide- 
spread Plutonium  use  (e.g.  Prance,  Japan. 
West  Crermany)  were  to  set  the  fashion  for 
less  developed  countries  to  follow,  or— worse 
still— sell  them  the  reprocessing  hardware 
to  make  plutonlum  out  of  nuclear  fuel. 

Countries  with  less  uranium  than  the 
United  States  were  unconvinced  thai  there 
was  enough  of  the  stuff  available,  without 
political  strings  attached,  to  make  it  safe  to 
delay  developing  the  plants  to  reproc^  and 
handle  plutonlum.  In  any  case,  they  argued, 
there  are  easier  and  cheaper  ways  of 
making  a  bomb  than  building  a  civil  nuclear 
power  Industry,  as  Pakistan  bids  fair  to 
prove. 

America's  attempts  to  use  Its  dominant, 
but  weakening.  p>osiiion  as  a  nuclear  suppli- 
er to  enforce  Mr.  Carter's  policy  backfired. 
They  encouraged  Americas  allies  to  believe, 
or  at  least  to  argue,  that  the  sooner  they 
gained  independence  from  such  domina- 
tion—by reprocessing  plutonlum  and  fast 
breeders- the  better.  Mr.  Carter's  aim  was 
laudable;  his  methods  seemed  counter-pro- 
ductive. 

Infce  has  not  resolved  these  arguments 
between  America,  Europe  and  Japan.  It 
says,  correctly,  that  there  Is  no  single  fuel 
cycle  appropriate  to  all  countries.  It  also 
says  that  there  are  proliferation  risks  at- 
tached to  all  the  available  technologies.  Plu- 
tonium Is  not  unique.  Despite  this  vague- 
ness. Infce's  three  years'  labour  has  not 
been  In  vain.  The  reports  contain  one  sen- 
tence that  shines  out  among  the  flannelly 
bureaucratic  prose: 

It  was  accepted  as  a  general  principle  that 
assurances  of  supply  and  assurances  of  non- 
proliferation  are  complementary. 

In  other  words,  the  more  countries  are  en- 
couraged by  promises  of  secure  uranium 
supplies,  the  more  they  rely  on  the  control- 
lable world  market— and  the  less  tempted 
they  are  to  build  expensive  nonsenses  at 
home. 

Let  this  be  Mr.  Carters  text.  The  Ameri- 
can government  cannot  stop  those  of  tu 
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allies  that  wish  to  move  into  the  plutonlum 
age  from  doing  so.  It  can  put  Infuriating 
and  Inconvenient  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  countries  that  rely  on  Its  technology 
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that  of  any  of  our  major  trade  co'inpetltors. 
We  must  have  a  national  tax  system  that 
provides  incentives  for  savings  and  Invest- 
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unfair  to  penalize  the  taxpayers,  who  have 
been  most  generous  In  funding  the  various 
veteran  programs,  with  this  additional  un- 
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get  on  the  air  without  having  to  go  through 
the  rigors  of  the  commercial  routine. 
"Now  I'm  enjoying  It  so  much  that  I  go 
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allies  that  wish  to  move  into  the  plutoniiun 
ace  from  doing  so.  It  can  put  inXuriating 
and  inconvenient  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
those  countries  that  rely  on  it«  technology 
or  uranium  supplies,  as  it  tried  to  do  initial- 
ly against  the  EEC  and  Japan.  But  it  cannot 
stop  a  country  which  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  American  technology  (like  West  Ger- 
many) getting  hold  of  uranium  not  covered 
by  a  t)an  on  reprocessing  (from.  eg.  Niger), 
enriching  it  in  a  non-American  enrichment 
plant  (Uke  the  two  European  ones  nearing 
full  operation)  and  subsequently  turning  it 
into  Plutonium. 

The  principal  argument  against  such  a 
course  of  action  Is  simply  commercial.  At 
the  moment,  as  most  at  Infce  saw,  fast 
breeders  are  not  economic.  Nor.  probably.  Is 
reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  for  conventional 
reactors.  Infce  offers  some  sensible 
thoughts  on  measures  that  could  make  au- 
tarky as  politically  sUly  as  it  already  is  com- 
mercially—through, eg,  international  or 
multinational  reprocessing  centres.  They 
should  be  given  political  momentum. 

For  the  rest,  the  initiative  is  with  Mr. 
Carter.  He  is  constrained  by  America's  nu- 
clear proliferation  legislation,  which  forces 
him  to  attempt  to  continue  the  stalled  nego- 
tiations with  Japan  (about  permiiwiion  to 
run  American-supplied  fuel  through  a  Japa- 
nese reprocessing  plant  at  Tokal  Mura)  and 
with  the  EEC  (to  get  the  EEC  to  accept  a 
ban  on  reprocessing  spent  American-Sup- 
plied fuel).  He  will  do  his  best  to  delay  the 
difficult  part  of  these  negotiations  until  he 
has  time  to  give  to  the  problems,  and  per- 
haps a  different  congress  to  legislate  afresh 
on  them. 

In  the  meantime,  he  should  continue  to 
grant  the  case-by-case  approval  for  reproc- 
p.<«ing  which  American  law  demands,  with 
the  same  relative  freedom  as  he  has  done 
during  Infce.  Unfortunately,  case-by-case 
policy,  which  can  be  enforced  whimsically 
as  presidential  and  congresssional  attitudes 
change,  is  no  substitute  for  a  lasting  set  of 
rules  which  would  make  nuclear  fuel  sup- 
plies less  chancy.  In  short,  for  the  Jimmy 
Carter  of  1980.  the  world  is  more  complex 
than  it  seemed  in  1977.  But.  then,  in  several 
other  ways,  Mr.  Carter  has  already  learnt 
that  lesson,  hasn't  he?* 
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HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IW  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Task  Force  on  Innovation. 
I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  a  speech  recently  given  by  Mr. 
James  Affleck,  preslcJent  of  American 
Cyanamld.  The  speech,  which  was 
given  as  part  of  the  distinguished  lec- 
ture series  at  Patterson  College,  states 
clearly  what  many  in  government  are 
Just  beglimlng  to  discover;  that  the 
best  hope  for  maintaining  our  econom- 
ic strength  In  the  world  lies  In  more 
and  better  Innovation  In  American  in- 
dustry. As  Mr.  Affleck  states,  the 
country  can  best  foster  Innovation  by 
creating  a  regulatory  and  economic  en- 
vironment that  encourages  industry  to 
put  new  ideas  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  Mr.  Affleck's 
speech  in  the  Record: 
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Bracimo  for  thx  Teak  2000 

Americans  are  now  having  second 
thoughts  about  our  retreat  from  science  and 
technology. 

In  our  antitechnology  bias  of  the  1960s, 
we  saw  only  the  destruction  technology 
could  cause— as  in  Vietnam.  As  a  nation,  we 
came  to  distrust  scientific  advances  and  to 
shun  Innovation.  Increased  consumerist 
pressure  and  government  regulation,  com- 
bined with  inflation,  had  a  severe  dampen- 
ing effect  on  industrial  and  academic  tech- 
nological development. 

The  results  are  apparent.  By  1960.  82  per- 
cent of  all  major  innovations  brought  to 
market  had  been  developed  in  the  U.S.  At 
the  end  of  the  decade  that  figure  had  de- 
clined to  55  percent. 

In  1967  we  generated  more  than  one-third 
of  the  world's  science.  Today  it's  about  one- 
quarter  and  declining  annually. 

What  we  failed  to  see  until  recently  were 
the  opposing  dangers.  The  perils  In  not  de- 
veloping new  technology.  The  danger  of 
running  out  of  energy.  The  effects  of  slow 
economic  growth  on  the  poor  and  on  the 
social  gains  made  by  minorities.  And  the 
very  real  danger  that  countries  less  tolerant 
of  Individual  liberty  tmd  human  rights  may 
not  slow  their  pace  of  growth— even  If  we 
reduce  ours. 

Americans  have  l)egun  to  realize  that  as  a 
nation  we  cannot  survive  Ln  today's  world 
without  high  technology.  Much  of  our  raw 
materials  and  ener^  come  from  Third 
World  countries  which  are  in  political  or  re- 
ligious upheaval.  Our  only  legitimate  hope 
is  to  develop  technologies  that  will  make  us 
self  sufficient  in  energy  and  more  efficient 
in  the  use  of  raw  materials. 

In  these  and  many  other  fields,  U.S.  in- 
dustry must  develop  high  risk,  break- 
through technology.  We  must  take  the  lead 
and  keep  our  competitive  advantage. 

But  If  the  U.S.  is  to  remain  competitive 
against  the  challenge  of  other  countries,  the 
Federal  government  Is  going  to  have  to  be 
realistic  about  what  this  challenge  involves. 

In  both  Germany  and  Japan— and  for  that 
matter,  in  practically  all  foreign  countries- 
industry  and  government  work  together 
closely  to  achieve  their  national  economic 
objectives.  They  recognize  that  the  competi- 
tion is  the  United  States. 

Here.  Government  and  industry  too  often 
have  been  in  adversary  positions,  with  Gov- 
ernment restraining  rather  than  abetting 
industry's  ability  to  innovate  and  compete 
in  world  markets.  This  has  been  particularly 
harmful  to  our  nation  over  the  past  20 
years. 

During  those  years,  innovative  gains  in 
other  countries — backed  by  more  favorable 
government  policies— have  enabled  them  to 
turn  out  new  products  at  lower  cost,  under- 
cutting American  competitiveness  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Our  competitive  position  has  been  further 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  fabled  pro- 
ductivity of  the  U.S.  has  been  sliding.  Prom 
1967  to  1973  we  managed  an  annual  produc- 
tivity Increase  of  only  2.1  percent.  After 
1973.  that  figure  fell  to  1  percent  a  year. 
And  it  is  virtually  flat  today. 

To  compete  successfully  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s,  we  must  nurture  technology.  We 
must  rekindle  the  Innovative  spirit  of 
American  Industry. 

I'd  like  to  pinpoint  four  critical  areas 
where  I  believe  changes  are  needed. 

First,  accessibility  to  venture  capital. 

We  must  rework  our  tax  system  to  elimi- 
nate taxation  of  savings  and  of  Investment 
needed  for  new  high  risk  technological  and 
business  ventures.  Under  our  current 
system,  there  is  insufficient  incentive  to 
save  or  to  Invest.  Consequently,  the  rate  of 
personal  savings  in  the  U.S.  la  lower  than 
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that  of  any  of  our  major  trade  competitors. 
We  must  have  a  national  tax  system  that 
provides  incentives  for  savings  and  Invest- 
ment. 

A  second  area  requiring  change  is  patent 
protection. 

The  translation  of  research  and  develop- 
ment Into  new  products  is  a  complex  and 
risky  business.  For  example,  it  now  takes  an 
average  of  8  years  and  $57  million  in  re- 
search and  development  costs  before  a  new 
pharmaceutical  can  be  brought  to  market. 
The  U.S.  patent  system  allows  17  years  on  a 
patent.  With  '  years  spent  before  market- 
ing, the  effective  life  of  that  patent  is  only  9 
years.  This  substantially  increases  the  risk 
Involved  in  developing  a  new  pharmaceuti- 
cal. And  if  a  company  can't  be  assured  of  a 
reasonable  flow  of  profits  from  its  new 
products,  there  will  be  no  money  for  new  re- 
search into  cures  for  diseases  such  as  cancer 
and  arthritis.  Extended  patent  protection 
would  help  to  comr>ensate  for  the  increased 
time  required  In  testing  or  in  meeting  regu- 
latory delays,  which  is  a  third  critical  area- 
regulatory  reform. 

The  burden  of  excessive  regulation  has 
made  it  virtually  impossible  for  many  inno- 
vative companies  to  continue  the  kind  of 
high-risk,  long-term  research  they  have 
been  noted  for  in  the  past. 

I  am  not  against  reasonable  and  cost-ef- 
fective regulations  that  make  real  improve- 
ments in  health,  safety  and  the  environ- 
ment. However,  rigid  standards  have  been 
mandated  by  some  regulatory  agencies  with- 
out regard  for  economic  Impact— and  too 
often  with  only  margmal  improvements  in 
safety  or  the  envirorunent.  Excessive  regnla- 
tion  of  that  sort  is  outrageously  expensive. 
The  nation  can't  afford  It. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  weigh  the  im- 
provements against  the  costs  and  the  risks 
agaiiut  the  benefits  if  we  are  to  provide  a 
reasonable  regulatory  climate.  Unless  the 
cost  of  compliance  is  producing  the  results 
that  we.  the  public,  want,  we  are  wasting 
money  that  could  be  used  for  research,  de- 
velopment smd  industrial  expansion. 

Fourth,  basic  research  must  be  Increased 

Much  of  the  fundamental  knowledge 
needed  to  create  new  science  comes  from 
basic  research.  This  kind  of  conceptual  ex- 
ploration accounted  for  our  rapid  technolog- 
ical advancement  In  the  past. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  because  of 
a  slowdown  in  basic  research— both  in  fund- 
ing and  in  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
In  advanced  science  programs — we  may  not 
have  the  underlying  foundation  of  science 
necessary  to  support  our  future  technologi- 
cal needs.  Much  basic  research  is  done  at 
the  university  level,  sponsored  by  govern- 
ment or  Industry. 

I  believe  we  need  to  provide  a  climate  in 
the  U.S.  that  will  encourage  closer  relation- 
ships between  industry  and  the  university. 
Basic  research  may  provide  a  new  Idea.  But 
to  bring  that  idea  to  fruition  requires  mil- 
lions of  dollars  plus  the  know-how  to  devel- 
op, test,  manufacture,  and  market  it. 

Only  Industry  can  do  that. 

Finally,  to  Insure  a  climate  favorable  to 
innovation,  the  public  must  take  renewed 
Interest  and  pride  in  America's  technical 
and  scientific  achievements. 

If  we  are  to  progress  through  the  1980s 
with  realistic  hopes  and  not  find  ourseivei 
headed  for  the  year  2000  as  a  second-rate 
world  power,  with  second-rate  living  stand- 
ards, we  are  going  to  have  to  move  ahead 
with  first-rate  science,  technology  and  inno- 
vation.* 
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THE  OVERPAYMENTS  PROBLEM 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOTTL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRISENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
deduct  the  amount  of  overpayment  of 
veterans'  benefits  from  any  future 
payment  to  the  beneficiary,  and  to  re- 
quire that  interest  be  charged  on  the 
amount  of  overpayment  of  veterans' 
benefits  if  this  indebtedness  is  not 
repaid  within  a  reasonable  time. 

This  bill  Is  another  step  in  the  con- 
tinuing efforts  of  myself  and  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  insure  that  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  recover  the  staggering 
amount  of  funds  wrongly  distributed 
due  to  error  or  fraud. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Special  Inves- 
tigations, which  I  chair,  has  held  a 
number  of  hearings  on  the  subject  of 
overpayments  and  what  the  VA  is 
doing  to  recover  these  funds.  We  have 
foimd  that  the  VA  has  uncertain  au- 
thority to  take  some  steps  that  would 
seem  fundamental  to  any  effective  col- 
lection effort.  Most  of  these  overpay- 
ments are  related  to  educational  bene- 
fits. 

With  respect  to  charging  Interest  on 
these  debts  to  the  Government,  Mr. 
Ronald  F.  Lauve  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  told  the  subcommittee 
on  April  1: 

We  estimate  that  the  VA's  failure  to 
charge  Interest  on  its  present  balance  of 
$600  million  of  educational  assistance  over- 
payments wui  cost  the  American  taxpayers 
about  $90  million  this  year  in  unrecovered 
interest. 

There  has  been  debate  within  the 
administration  as  to  whether  the  VA 
presently  has  legal  authority  to 
charge  interest  on  these  outstanding 
debts.  This  bill  would  erase  that 
doubt. 

Charging  Interest  on  these  overpay- 
ments will  create  a  strong  Incentive 
for  the  veteran  to  settle  his  accounts 
with  the  Government.  So  as  to  encour- 
age an  informal  settlement  process,  in- 
terest would  not  be  charged  if  the  vet- 
eran satisfies  his  debt  within  a  reason- 
able time  after  notification  by  the  VA 
of  its  existence. 

The  bill  also  makes  explicit  in  law 
the  VA's  authority  to  offset  a  particu- 
lar overpayment  debt  owed  by  a  veter- 
an against  any  new  claim  for  veterans' 
benefits  that  veteran  may  file. 

Our  goal  is  simply  to  assure  that 
taxpayers'  dollars  are  efficiently  spent 
for  the  benefit  of  deserving  veterans 
who  properly  qualify  luider  law  for 
various  veterans'  programs.  Veterans' 
organizations  have  been  supportive  of 
our  efforts  in  Congress  to  press  for  the 
recovery  of  misdirected  VA  funds. 

An  Amvets  witness  told  us: 

We  believe  that  it  it  Incumbent  upon  the 
Government  to  utilize  whatever  means  la  re- 
quired to  recoup  these  overpayments.  It  1b 
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unfair  to  penalize  the  taxpayers,  who  have 
been  most  generous  in  funding  the  various 
veteran  programs,  with  this  additional  un- 
warranted burden. 

In  this  time  of  belt-tightening  and 
budget-cutting  that  threatens  the 
fiber  of  VA  programs  as  well  as  other 
Government  activities,  a  comment  by 
a  VFW  witness  says  about  all  that  is 
necessary  on  the  need  for  this  bill: 

The  enormity  of  this  indebtedness  can  be 
more  readily  envisioned  if  one  realizes  that 
even  at  today's  inflationary  prices.  $600  mil- 
lion would  build  four  500-bed  hospitals.* 


THE  'WASHINGTON  EAR"  READS 
TO  THE  BLIND 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
closed-circuit  ra<^io  reading  service  in 
my  district,  the  Washington  Ear,  pro- 
vides an  important  resource  to  thou- 
sands of  blind  and  visually  handi- 
capped people  in  the  Washington  met- 
ropolitan area.  The  Washington  Ear 
and  a  rapidly  growing  group  of  organi- 
zations like  it  around  the  country  pro- 
vide a  vital  source  of  information  by 
reading  newspapers,  magazines,  books, 
and  other  sources  of  news  and  enter- 
tainment which  may  not  be  readily 
available  to  the  millions  of  blind  or 
visually  impaired  Americans  eager  to 
enjoy  them. 

On  April  17,  the  Washington  Post 
ran  a  profile  of  the  Washington  Ear, 
which  is  based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  I 
submit  the  article  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues. 

The  Washington  Ear:  Radio  Volunteers 
GrvE  Sight  to  Blini> 

(By  Bart  Barnes) 

Don  Thomasberg,  a  Falls  Church  insur- 
ance agent,  gets  up  at  5  a.m.  Fridays.  He 
dresses  quickly.  t>olts  down  a  cup  of  coffee, 
then  drives  halfway  around  the  Beltway  to 
spend  two  hours  in  a  Silver  Spring  church 
reading  the  morning  newspapers. 

About  10  miles  away  in  a  Foggy  Bottom 
apartment,  Philip  Sklover,  a  blind  lawyer 
with  the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  flips  a  radio  switch,  climbs  into 
a  hot  tub  of  water  and  listens  to  the  news- 
read  over  the  radio  broadcast  by  Thomas- 
berg. 

"I  soak  up  the  news  while  I'm  soaking  in 
the  tub,"  says  Sklover,  36.  who  lost  his  sight 
four  years  ago  from  an  as-yet  undiagnosed 
disease. 

Thomasberg.  one  of  about  200  volunteer 
readers,  is  part  of  Washington  Ear,  a  closed- 
circuit  radio  reading  service  that  reaches 
about  2,000  blind  and  visually  impaired 
people  throughout  the  area. 

"I  always  listen  to  The  Post  for  two  hours 
when  I  get  up  in  the  morning,"  says 
Sklover.  "Then  when  I  get  home  from  work 
at  night  I  have  a  glass  of  wine  and  listen  to 
The  Star  for  two  hours.  I  think  I  am  better 
informed  now  than  I  was  four  years  ago 
when  I  had  the  ability  to  read." 

Thomasl)erg  has  been  reading  The  Post 
over  closed-circuit  radio  from  7  to  9  a.m.  on 
Fridays  for  nearly  five  years. 

"My  original  motivation  for  doing  this  was 
the  ham  In  me,"  he  says.  "It  was  a  chance  to 
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get  on  the  air  without  having  to  go  through 
the  rigors  of  the  commercial  routine. 

"Now  I'm  enjoying  it  so  much  that  I  go 
around  at  night  giving  talks  to  servloe  clubs 
and  civic  groups  on  Washington  Ear." 

Washington  E:ar  was  launched  five  years 
-,go  through  the  efforts  of  Margaret  Rock- 
well of  Silver  Spring.  When  It  first  l>egan.  It 
was  one  of  only  five  such  services  In  the 
nation.  Now  there  are  at  least  80.  and  more 
are  being  organized  every  month. 

"We  do  several  things."  sajrs  RockweU. 
"We  read  popular  magazines.  Wc  read  best- 
seller books  in  serial  form.  We  read  the  gro- 
cery ads.  And  we  read  The  Post  and  The 
Star. 

"So  much  of  everyday  conversation  topics 
comes  from  what  people  are  reading  In  the 
newspapers.  It's  important  not  to  have 
handicapped  people  cut  off  from  that." 

Rockwell's  interest  In  a  reading  service 
began  t>ecau6e  of  her  own  problems.  In  the 
early  1960'8,  while  she  was  completing  her 
Ph.D  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Rock- 
well learned  she  had  a  progressive  eye  dis- 
ease. Now.  because  of  the  disease,  she  is  le- 
gally blind. 

In  1973.  nearly  10  years  after  earning  her 
doctorate.  Rockwell  heard  about  a  radio 
reading  service  for  the  blind  In  Minnesota 
and  immediately  set  out  to  organize  the 
Washington  Ear.  It  took  a  year  to  raise 
enough  money,  line  up  volunteer  readers 
and  find  enough  equipment  to  start  the  pro- 
gram in  Washington. 

Finally,  after  local  governments  and  the 
Cafrilz  Foundation  contributed  $100,000. 
Washington  Ear  broadcast  its  first  program 
on  a  sub<hannel  of  WETTA-FM.  There  was 
an  audience  of  63.  all  of  whom  had  special 
receivers.  The  date  was  Nov.  4.  1974.  and 
Don  Thomasberg  did  the  first  broadcast. 

At  first.  Washington  Ear  was  on  the  air 
only  30  hours  a  week.  Now  broadcasts  begin 
Just  l>efore  7  a.m.  and  sign  off  at  11  p.m. 
Local  governments  contribute  at>out  85  per- 
cent of  the  program's  $123,000  annual  oper- 
ating budget:  the  remainder  comes  from  in- 
dividual donations  foundation  grants. 

Just  a  few  months  ago,  the  operation 
moved  from  the  Woodmoor  Shopping 
Center  on  University  Boulevard  to  the 
Marvin  Memorial  United  Methodist  Church 
across  the  street. 

The  aid  of  the  broadcasts,  says  RockweU, 
is  to  help  the  blind  suid  visually  Impaired 
exp)erience  what  they  cannot  see. 

Thus,  when  a  newspaper  is  being  broad- 
cast, not  only  are  the  stories  and  headlines 
read,  but  pictures  and  cartoons  are  de- 
scribed. There  is  not  time,  of  course,  to  read 
all  of  The  Post  or  The  Star  in  the  two  hours 
a  day  that  each  paper  is  allotted,  so  the 
readers  have  to  make  Judgment  calls.  Occa- 
sionally, says  Thomasberg.  listeners  call  to 
complain  about  stories  being  left  out. 

Bestsellers  are  read  from  10  a.m.  to  11 
am.  and  10  p.m  to  11  p.m.  weekdays,  and 
for  purposes  of  Washingtop  Eiar's  mission  It 
is  vital  that  the  selection  l>e  current.  The  Li- 
brary of  Congress  and  a  variety  of  organiza- 
tions that  aid  the  blind  have  been  making 
tape  recordings  of  books  for  years,  but  they 
usually  are  available  two  or  three  years 
after  publication.  Washington  Ear  is  one  of 
the  few  ways  blind  people  can  hear  what  ev- 
eryone else  is  reading,  while  everyone  else  is 
still  reading  it. 

"It  puts  you  in  touch  with  the  world  com- 
munity In  a  more  active  manner.  You're  on 
the  same  track  of  movement  as  everyone 
else,"  says  Beth  Ostrowski  of  Laurel,  who  as 
a  teen-ager  lost  her  eyei^lght  to  a  disease 
called  retinitis  pigmentosa. 

Ostrowski,  a  service  representative  with 
the  Social  Security  Adminlstratloa  has 
been  listening  to  Washington  Ear  almost 
since  the  first  broadcast. 
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"Just  the  Idea  that  you  have  the  option 
(of  listening  or  not)  Is  so  meaningful. "  says 
OstrowsU.  "If  you've  never  lost  the  option. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  many  as  13  million  American 
married  couples  today  are  paying  the 
marriage  tax.  Let  me  cite  two  exam- 
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State  budget  director  to  characterize 
Michigan's  economy  as  being.  In  the 
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assume  that  its  total  range  of  prognuna  Is  so 
effective  and  of  top  miority  for  the  nation 
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coatttkm  to  assist  in  the  dUflcult  prooeas  of 
allocating  more  limited  resources  at  a  time 
of  Increasing  human  needs. 
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cent  The  1970  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
whites  in  the  City  averaged  17.1  pcroeot. 
Non-white    imemployment    areraced    11 J 
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"Just  the  Idea  that  you  have  the  option 
(of  Ustenins  or  not)  is  ao  meaningful."  says 
Oetrowskl.  "If  you've  never  lost  the  option. 
then  you  don't  luiow  what  the  restriction 
feels  like." 

Washington  Ear  also  tries  to  provide  lis- 
teners with  tips  and  hints  on  how  people 
can  function  with  their  handicaps. 

For  instance.  Phyllis  Burson,  40,  a  blind 
psychologist  from  Silver  Spring,  does  a  pro- 
gram with  two  other  visually  Unpaired 
people  called  "Cooking.  Cleaning  and 
Coping." 

"We've  talked  about  relationships  with 
other  people,  raising  children,  doing  home 
repairs  and  relations  with  families."  said 
Burson. 

Most  Washington  Ear  volunteer  readers 
are  retired  people  who  find  reading  at 
Washington  Ear  a  useful  way  to  spend  some 
of  their  time. 

Joe  Cochran,  54.  of  Silver  Spring,  for  ex- 
ample, has  been  reading  The  Washington 
Star  on  Mondays  from  3  to  5  p.m.  for  five 
years. 

"Lots  of  people  have  been  good  to  me  so  I 
figured  I  have  some  debts  to  repay. "  said 
Cochran,  retired  publications  chief  for  the 
VS.  Army  Criminal  Investigations  Com- 
mand. "I  decided  I  wanted  to  do  something 
in  my  retirement  and  this  is  one  thing  that 
I  enjoy."* 


MARRIAGE  TAXES 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  KTW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVia 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uncle  Sam  Is 
a  fickle  fellow.  Back  in  1948  he  was  en- 
couraging Americans  to  take  a  spouse; 
today  he's  seemingly  encouraging  us 
to  live  outside  the  vows  of  marriage. 

Because  of  Uncle  Sams  rules,  this  Is 
the  week  when  accountants  and 
spouses  take  shelter  from  angered  vic- 
tims of  the  Internal  Revenue  Codes, 
specifically  the  one  which  punishes 
American  married  couples  In  which 
both  partners  hold  meaningful  jobs. 

The  so-called  marriage  tax  Is,  more 
than  a  specific  policy  to  penalize  mar- 
ried couples,  the  result  of  recent  hard 
times  and  the  changing  values  In  our 
Nation's  families.  Regardless  of  the 
reason  for  its  being,  it  must  be  elimi- 
nated. 

In  1948,  Federal  tax  laws  were 
changed  to  aUow  married  couples  a 
tax  break  which  singles  could  not 
claim.  When  it  was  done,  the  Nation 
was  still  very  much  of  a  traditional, 
male  head-of-household  bastion. 
When  wives  worked.  It  was  at  that 
time  often  for  a  very  small  percentage 
of  the  total  household  Income:  "pin 
money."  so  to  speak. 

Things  are  very  much  different 
today.  The  two-income  household  Ls 
no  longer  uncommon  and  no  longer 
purely  by  choice.  Often  without  both 
partners  at  work,  the  economics  of 
survival  Itself  would  be  Impossible. 
Uncle  Sam's  laws  have  not  yet  caught 
up  to  that  difference.  The  result  Is 
that  the  Government  seems  to  be  en- 
couraging you  to  live  together— be- 
cause two  really  can  live  cheaper  than 
both  on  their  own— but  without  the 
benefit  of  marriage  vows. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  many  as  13  million  American 
married  couples  today  are  paying  the 
marriage  tax.  Let  me  cite  two  exam- 
ples. 

In  1979,  If  two  persons  both  earning 
$10,000  each  simply  lived  together  and 
shared  expenses  while  paying  their 
taxes  as  single  persons,  their  total  tax 
bill  would  be  $2,354.  If  however,  they 
married,  their  tax  bill  would  have 
amounted  to  $2,745. 

If  that  same  couple  doubled  their 
earnings  so  that  each  made  $20,000  an- 
nually, the  penalty  would  rise  dra- 
matically. Piling  taxes  as  single  per- 
sons, they  would  pay  a  total  of  $7,674. 
Piling  together  as  a  married  couple, 
they  would  pay  $9,366,  a  $1,692  pen- 
alty. 

In  other  words,  the  married  couple 
would  be  paying  $846  each,  or  $70.50 
each  monthly  in  extra  taxes  for  the 
right  to  call  one  another  spouse.  As 
one  of  my  colleagues  here  said,  most 
married  couples  find  the  experience 
Itself  to  be  taxing  enough  without  the 
Government  getting  in  on  the  act. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  It  Is  past 
time  for  Uncle  Sam  to  lift  his  feet  off 
the  cracker  barrel  and  correct  the 
marriage-tax  situation.  It  would  mean 
the  loss  of  an  estimated  $10  billion  In 
revenue,  and  that  will  cause  many  of 
my  fellows  in  Congress  to  balk.  But  I 
maintain  that  the  $10  billion  Is  being 
raised  under  Improper  pretenses  In  the 
first  place. 

A  handful  of  bills  have  been  Intro- 
duced In  this  Congress  to  correct  the 
inequity.  I  have  added  my  endorse- 
ment to  their  goal:  To  equalize  the 
benefits,  and  to  get  Uncle  Sam  out  of 
the  business  of  legislating  morality, 
either  way. 

Changes  will  not  be  made  immedi- 
ately, because  nothing  is  ever  immedi- 
ate around  here.  But  they  must  be 
made,  if  only  to  keep  accountants  and 
spouses  from  becoming  endangered 
species  as  April  15  approaches  each 
year.* 
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liYW  DETROIT'S  STATEMENT  ON 
IMPACT  OP  FEDERAL  FISCAL 
POLICY  ON  DETROIT 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  city  of  De- 
troit are  reeling  under  the  twin  impact 
of  staggering  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Detroit's  Jobless  rate  Is  14  per- 
cent, Michigan's  Is  over  11  percent- 
more  than  twice  the  national  rate.  De- 
spite major  cutbacks  In  the  city's  work 
force,  which  now  Is  at  the  lowest  level 
since  the  1930'8.  Detroit  faces  a  deficit 
this  year  approaching  $60  million.  As  a 
result  of  the  unemployment  and  the 
weakened  auto  and  construction  in- 
dustries, the  city  and  State  are  paying 
out  record  amounts  in  public  assist- 
ance, the  current  level  of  which  even 
exceeds  that  reached  during  the  1974- 


75  recession.  This  situation  has  led  the 
State  budget  director  to  characterize 
Michigan's  economy  as  l3eing,in  the 
worst  shape  of  any  in  the  Nation. 

Were  this  not  bad  enough,  Michigan 
and  Detroit  confront  Federal  fiscal 
and  budgetary  policies  that  are  likely 
to  make  the  economic  situation  even 
worse.  Congress  is  moving  toward  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  at  the  ex- 
pense of  cities;  this  will  entail  elimina- 
tion of  State  revenue  sharing,  local 
antirecession  aid,  and  substantial  cuts 
In  Jobs,  community  development,  edu- 
cation, and  social  service  programs. 
The  administration.*  along  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  pursuing  a 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that  will 
guarantee  a  deep  recession. 

New  Detroit,  the  Nation's  flr^t  urban 
coalition  comprising  the  leaders  of  all 
sectors  of  the  community,  has  re- 
sponded to  these  events  by  Issuing  on 
April  3  a  major  policy  statement  call- 
ing upon  Congress  to  reconsider  its 
budgetary  and  fiscal  actions.  New  De- 
troit's statement  underscores  the  ur- 
gency of  problems  confronting  not 
only  Detroit  and  Michigan,  but  other 
urban,  industrial  areas  as  well.  The 
statement  should  be  read  carefully, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Impact  or  Fkdesal  Fiscal  Policy  oh 
Detroit 

This  community  has  been  in  an  economic 
recession  for  the  last  year  as  indicated  by 
steadily  increasing  unemployment  rates  and 
other  economic  indicators.  The  automobile 
industry's  various  economic  problems  of  the 
last  few  years— splraling  oil  and  gasoline 
prices,  increased  sales  of  imported  cars,  and 
the  cost  of  complylnr  with  government 
safety,  fuel  economy,  and  emissions  stand- 
ards—have contributed  to  that  local  Detroit 
recession.  Now  the  entire  nation  appears  to 
be  entering  a  recession,  which  would  fur- 
ther compound  Detroit's  problems.  The  na- 
tional economic  forecast  indicates  that 
Michigan  will  be  one  of  the  States  most  se- 
verely impacted  in  the  country,  with  Detroit 
experiencing  more  serio'is  economic  prob- 
lems than  the  rest  of  the  State. 

The  economic  problems  already  facing  De- 
troit most  t>e  taken  into  account  as  addition- 
al cuts  are  considered  for  next  year's  Feder- 
al budget.  Our  country  is  facing  a  unlqae 
combination  of  unusually  high  rates  of  in- 
flation combined  with  continuing  tilgh  un- 
employment Effective  responses  to  these 
two  economic  problems  will  undoubtedly  be 
difficult  for  the  entire  country.  Belt-tight- 
ening will  be  necessary,  for  individuals  and 
the  society  at^large.  business  and  labor,  and 
for  all  levels  of  government. 

Major  cuts  are  now  being  proposed  for 
next  year's  Federal  budget.  Everyone 
should  share  in  these  cuts  but  there  must  be 
recognition  of  the  extent  of  the  economic 
burden  already  being  borne  by  some  com- 
munities. In  making  the  difflcutt  decisions 
on  allocating  that  burden,  we  feel  that  the 
following  major  criteria  mtist  be  oontinuaOy 
kept  in  mind  by  the  decision-makers  for  the 
Federal  and  State  governments: 

1.  All  governmental  programs  must  coo- 
tribute  to  fighting  Inflation. 

Every  governmental  program  and  agency 
must  be  examined  critically.  Activities  of 
questionable  effectiveness  and  with  lesser 
priority  should  properly  be  cut  back  or 
eliminated  altogether.  This  process  must  in- 
clude the  public  works,  defense,  ttttce,  for- 
eign aid,  and  all  other  Federal  programs.  No 
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single  goremmental  agency  can  reasonably 
assume  that  its  total  range  of  programs  is  ao 
effective  and  of  top  priority  for  the  nation 
as  to  warrant  >an  exemption  from  the 
needed  fiscal  restraints. 

3.  Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  certain  groups  have  already  been  carry- 
ing a  disproportionate  burden  due  to  the 
twin  economic  problems  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment. 

The  poor,  the  disadvantaged,  and  the  mi- 
norities suffer  most  from  Inflation  because 
they  tend  to  already  have  limited  incomes. 
The  indications  are  that  the  Federal  budget 
cuts  will  fall  disproportionately  on  employ- 
ment, youth,  welfare,  urban  and  other  criti- 
cal human  service  programs.  These  are  the 
programs  which  most  directly  respond  to 
the  problems  of  human  misery  created  by 
the  economic  difficulties  facing  this  .coun- 
try. Certainly,  waste  and  Inefficiency  In 
these  and  aO  Federal  programs  must  be 
eliminated.  But  to  cut  into  the  effective 
core  of  the  programs  designed  to  meet  basic 
human  needs  would  mean  that  those  least 
able  to  contend  with  economic  crisis  would 
be  asked  to  carry  a  double  burden.  The  mi- 
norities and  disadvantaged  are  the  ones  who 
most  suffer  from  exposure  to  the  economic 
diseases  of  Inflation  and  unemployment; 
they  should  not  also,  be  asked  to  be  among 
the  first  to  pay  for  the  medicine  of  govern- 
mental budget  cuts. 

3.  C3ovemmental  8i>endlng  should  be  tar- 
geted to  areas  with  the  greatest  need. 

Many  Federal  programs  for  dealing  with 
the  social  and  economic  problems  are  al- 
ready Inadequately  funded.  The  proposed 
budget  cuts  would  reduce  those  programs 
even  more.  Available  resources  should  be 
targeted  on  the  basis  of  greatest  human 
need,  as  indicated  by  overall  unemployment 
rates,  unemployment  rates  for  young  people 
and  minorlttea  and  other  current  indicators 
of  local  economic  distress. 

All  Federal  expenditures  should,  of 
course,  be  carried  out  efficiently.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  social  programs,  all  Federal  spend- 
ing decisions  should  take  Into  account  their 
potential  for  providing  partial  relief  to  the 
economically  distressed  communities  in  our 
nation.  Expenditures  for  defense,  major 
governmental  facilities,  research  and  the 
full  range  of  Federal  programs  need  to  be 
included  in  the  targeting  strategy  estab- 
lished by  President  Carter  in  1978.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Orders  on  general  govemmehtal 
procurement  policy,  minority  business  set- 
asides  and  other  aspects  of  tills  strategy 
need  to  be  pursued  vigorously.  In  the  same 
manner.  Federal  incentives  for  economic  de- 
velopment should  be  targeted  to  those  com- 
munities with  the  greatest  need. 

4.  Federal  budget  decisions  must  consider 
the  ability  of  State  and  local  governments 
to  maintain  essential  human  services. 

In  its  efforts  to  balance  its  own  budget, 
the  Federal  government  should  not  merely 
shift  the  burden  to  the  budgets  of  state  and 
local  govemmeota.  Many  of  the  States  and 
localities  are  already  facing  the  same  dual 
burdens  of  inflation  and  increasing  need  for 
social  services  due  to  high  unemployment 
Overall  Federal  assistance  to  the  States  and 
local  communities  should  not  be  reduced  to 
the  point  that  they  cannot  provide  essential 
htmian  serrices.  Instead  the  Federal  inter- 
governmental assistance  programs  should 
be  targeted  to  those  governmental  units 
who  are  facing  the  greatest  human  needs, 
but  whose  resources  are  most  depleted,  be- 
cause of  high  unemployment 

New  Detroit.  Inc..  and  ito  tedivldual  mem- 
bers pledge  to  work  for  governmental  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  policies  which  will  best  re- 
flect these  concerns. 

The  Chairman  and  the  President  are 
asked  to  express  these  ccmcems  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible  and  galvanize  our 
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coatttkm  to  assist  in  the  difficult  proceas  of 
allocating  more  limited  resources  at  a  time 
of  increasing  human  needs. 

I.  CEIfnAL  ICOIIOMIC  msiCATOKS 

Alf  standard  ecmiomlc  measures  Indicate 
that  the  City  of  Detroit  and  the  State  of 
Michigan  are  In  a  recession,  and  economic 
forecasters  project  that  this  recession  will 
grow  worse  during  the  remainder  of  1980 
and  continue  into  1981. 

State  of  Michigan  officials  claim  that 
Michigan  is  in  worse  economic  shape  than 
any  other  state  In  the  country,  and  the  gen- 
eral economic  Indicators  support  these 
claims.  Bfichlgan's  unemployment  rate  for 
February,  1980.  was  11.3  percent— almost 
twice  the  national  average  of  6  percent  and 
markedly  higher  than  the  State's  1979  aver- 
age of  7.8  percent.  While  the  Inflation  rate 
continues  to  run  at  or  above  the  1979  level 
of  12.8  percent  personal  Income  is  falling  at 
a  projected  rate  of  4.1  percent  for  1980. 

In  comparison  to  nine  other  major  indus- 
trial states  during  1979,  Michigan  ranked 
last  in  personal  Income  growth,  highest  In 
rate  of  unemployment,  and  eighth  in  em- 
ployment growth.  Domestic  automobOe 
sales  fell  9.4  percent  In  1979.  and  SUte  offi- 
cials are  predicting  that  auto  sales  will  expe- 
rience a  similar  percentage  decline  in  1980. 
As  a  result  of  this  recession,  the  Governor 
and  his  economic  advisors  are  in  the  process 
of  revising  his  original  budget  proposals  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  (October  1.  1980.  to  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981).  It  appears  that  more  pro- 
gram eliminations  and  reductions,  as  well  as 
employee  cut-baclu.  will  be  necessary. 

HistorlcaUy.  the  City  of  Etetroit  experi- 
ences even  more  difficulties  than  the  rest  of 
the  State  during  periods  of  eoononxic  down- 
turn, and  this  holds  true  for  the  present  sit- 
uation. The  unemployment  rate  In  Detroit 
for  February,  1980,  was  14  percent  overall 
and  23  percent  for  non-whites.  Inflation 
rates  and  personal  Income  declines  are  also 
more  severe  in  Detroit  than  in  the  rest  of 
the  SUte. 

The  City  of  Detroit  experienced  a  $20  mil- 
lion deficit  during  the  last  fiscal  year  and  is 
projecting  a  $60  million  deficit  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  An  additional  $40  to  (60 
million  deficit  could  occur  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  resulting  in  a  total  projected 
deficit  of  $120  to  $140  million  for  that 
three-year  period. 

Consequently,  the  City  is  also  faced  with 
program  reductions  and  eliminations  as  well 
as  employee  cut-backs.  Since  January,  1979. 
the  City  has  been  forced  to  lay  off  1.266  em- 
ployees—including 400  police  officers.  Total 
City  employment  Is  down  to  22,516  as  of 
March.  1980,  the  lowest  level  since  the 
1930'a 

All  the  current  SUte  and  City  economic 
trends  parallel  those  which  immediately 
preceded  the  1974-75  recession.  In  some 
cases,  the  indicators  are  even  worse  than 
during  the  1974-75  era.  For  instance,  the  ta- 
nation  rates  for  Michigan  in  1974  (10.9  per- 
cent) and  1975  (7.5  pertent)  are  certainly 
less  than  the  1979  average  of  12.8  percent. 
Also,  while  real  disposable  Income  (personal 
Income  after  inflation  and  taxes)  declined 
5.4  percent  In  1974  and  0.7  percent  in  1975. 
it  is  projected  to  decline  7.1  percent  In  1980. 

U.  UKEMFLOTMKirr 

In  February.  1980.  the  unemployment  rate 
in  the  City  of  Detroit  reached  14  percent. 
This  compcu^s  with  an  average  rate  of  10.1 
percent  in  1979  and  a  Detroit  unemploy- 
ment rate  average  of  14.5  percent  In  1976. 

National  unemployment  was  reported  at  6 
percent  in  February.  1980.  Unemployment 
nation-wide  averaged  6.8  percent  in  1979. 
The  average  national  unemployment  rate 
for  aU  of  1975  was  8.9  percent 

The  February,  1980.  unemployment  rate 
for  Detroit's  non-white  population  is  23  per- 
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cent  The  1979  unemployment  rate  for  noo- 
whites  in  the  City  averaged  17.1  perocot 
Non-white  unemployment  averaged  11 J 
percent  for  the  nation  during  1979. 

In  1979,  Michigan's  unemployment  rate 
was  the  highest  among  ten  major  tn4iwtr<»' 
sUtes.  In  fact.  It  is  projected  that  In  1080 
Michigan  will  experience  the  nation's  high- 
est rate  of  unemployment 

HI.  TOUTH  OWatTLOTMBrr 

A  recent  Federal  study  Indicates  that  un- 
employment among  American  youth  la 
much  higher  than  the  official  figures  show. 
Further,  the  unemployment  gap  between 
white  and  minority  young  people  Is  even 
wider  than  previously  estimated. 

Locally,  the  levels  of  black  youth  unem- 
ployment In  Detroit  have  oonsistently  ex- 
ceeded both  SUte  and  national  rates,  par- 
ticularly during  the  past  decade.  According 
to  the  Michigan  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission (MESC)  and  Federal  reports,  local 
youth  unemployment  today  also  Is  stgnlfl- 
cantly  higher  than  during  the  last  ecoootnle 
recession  period.  1973-75.  A  review  of  this 
period  shows  total  VS.  youth  (ages  16-19) 
unemployment  ranged  between  15  and  30 
percent,  while  Michigan  registered  total 
youth  unemployment  between  17  and  29 
percent.  Michigan  white  youth  unemploy- 
ment ranged  between  14  and  33  percent  and 
minority  youth  unemployment  between  44 
and  53  percent  Experts  readily  draw  com- 
parisons between  these  high  unemployment 
rates  and  reported  increases  In  youth -relat- 
ed crimes  during  the  same  period. 

During  1979  the  unemployment  rate 
among  black  youth  was  again  excessively 
high  both  on  a  national  (36.5  percent).  State 
(38.8  percent),  and  CTty  (56.1  percent)  leveL 

Equally  discouraging  are  the  unofficial 
MESC  forecasU  for  1980,  which  project  the 
following  youth  unemployment  rates:  total 
youth  unemployment  in  Michigan  (30  to  35 
percent)  and  the  City  of  Detroit  (45  to  50 
percent):  white  youth  unemployment  in 
liflchigan  (20  percent)  and  Detroit  (30  per- 
cent); and  minority  youth  unemployment  In 
Michigan  (50  percent)  and  Detroit  (60  per- 
cent plus). 

IV.  PUBLIC  ASSISTAirCI 

DaU  suppUed  by  the  Michigan  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services  indicates  that  due  to 
economic  conditions  in  Southeastern  Michi- 
gan and  the  SUte,  public  assistance  case- 
loads and  Intake  volumes  are  at  an  all  time 
high  and  are  continuing  to  grow.  This 
growth  in  public  assistance  Is  creating  addi- 
tional funding  problems  in  the  context  of  an 
already  serious  economic  situation  in  the 
SUte. 

The  number  of  public  assistance  applica- 
tions throughout  Miclilgan  has  risen  61  per- 
cent from  61.000  in  January,  1979.  to  98.000 
in  January,  1980.  For  the  same  period  In 
Wayne  County  alone  (Including  the  City  of 
Detroit),  applications  have  Increased  68  per- 
cent from  19.000  to  over  32.000. 

Currently,  about  one  out  of  four  Detroit 
residents  is  receiving  some  form  of  direct  fi- 
nancial help  through  public  welfare  pro- 
grams, as  compared  to  9  percent  for  the  rest 
of  the  SUte.  During  the  1974-75  recession,  a 
maximum  of  31  percent  of  Detroit's  popula- 
tion received  public  welfare  assistance.  In 
1970,  approximately  10  percent  of  Detroit's 
population  was  receiving  assistance.  Case- 
load projections  for  1981,  tMtsed  on  current 
trends,  indicate  that  about  one  out  of  three 
Detroit  residents  could  be  receiving  some 
form  of  public  welfare. 

In  addition  to  this  growth  trend.  Michigan 
faces  a  serious  short  fall  in  Federal  funds 
this  fiscal  year  in  the  Title  JCS.  programs, 
which  could  reduce  a  broad  spectrum  of 
Social  Services  programs,  including  adult 
family  support,  children's  protective  serr- 
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ioea,  delinquency,  day  care,  and  similar  serv- 
ice programs. 

T.  cancx 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

help   in   planning   the   Intematlonal 
Year  of  the  Disabled. 
This  brief  r6sum6  of  Jerry  Harris' 
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Deck  said  his  company  had  budgeted  $2J 
million  for  drilling  and  development  work 
this  year,  but  he  now  estimates  the  excise 
tax  will  take  more  than  $700,000  of  that 
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Alaskan  adult  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
These  benefits  are  projected  to  in- 
crease substantially  In  the  future. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

constitutionally  esUblished  trust  fund  fed 
by  oil  revenues.  As  revenues  Increase,  the 
trust  builds  and  the  dividend  grows.  Both 
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industry  today.  Kysor  fully  defends  the  con- 
tenU  of  the  advertisement  in  question.  Fur- 
ther, Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
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ieea.  delinquency,  day  csre,  and  BlmiUr  serv- 
ice profnuns. 

T.  cuxs 

Historically,  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment In  Detroit  have  been  accompanied  by 
an  tncreaae  In  crime.  This  was  certainly  true 
during  the  1974-75  recession,  which  had  a 
devastating  Impact  on  the  City  of  Detroit. 
'Statistics  show  that  unemployment  and 
crime  were  at  an  all-time  high. 

For  the  yean  1974  and  1975.  the  Detroit 
crime  rate  (based  on  the  number  of  crimes 
per  100.000  InhabltanU)  Increased  29.6  per- 
cent over  1973.  Unemployment  during  that 
same  period  increased  32.9  percent  over 
1973.  This  data  reflects  a  significant  in- 
crease in  crime  and  unemployment  from 
1974  to  1975.  a  period  of  significant  econom- 
ic decline  both  In  Detroit  and  nationally. 

For  the  period  1976  through  1978.  crime 
and  unemployment  rates  in  Detroit  went 
down.  Crime  statistics  show  a  31.4  percent 
decrease,  with  unemployment  rates  being 
fairly  stable  during  the  same  period. 

Toward  the  end  of  1979  however,  as  the 
unemployment  rate  again  began  to  climb. 
Detroit's  crime  statistics  started  to  show  an 
increase.* 


GERALD  T.  HARRIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MlCHIGAJf 
I«  THI  HOUSl  or  RZPRlSElfTATrTES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues  to  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishments of  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents—Mr. Gerald  T.  Harris  of  Taylor, 
Mich. 

Jerry  Harris  is  a  moderately  handi- 
capped man,  having  suffered  early  in 
life  with  osteomyelitis.  He  has  spent 
many  years  In  hospitals,  has  under- 
gone nearly  90  operations,  and  was  In 
a  wheelchair  for  5  years. 

iJespite  such  obstacles,  Jerry  is  one 
of  the  most  active  men  I  know,  emd 
has  a  record  of  accomplishments  that 
is  truly  enviable. 

Several  years  ago.  he  helped  orga- 
nize the  Michigan  Legislative  Council 
for  the  Handicapped,  and  has  served 
as  its  first  and  only  chairman.  He  is 
also  publisher  and  director  of  the 
council's  publication— the  Michigan 
Handlcapper. 

Jerry  is  project  director  for  the 
Michigan  Very  Special  Arts  Festival 
for  the  Handicapped,  and  is  chairman 
of  the  State  fundralslng  drive  to  sup- 
port it.  In  1978,  he  was  my  representa- 
tive to  the  White  House  Conference 
on  the  Handicapped. 

His  activities  go  far  beyond  his  work 
on  behalf  of  the  handicapped.  He  is  a 
civic  leader,  active  in  local  politics  and 
charitable  drives,  and  an  aggressive 
campaigner  for  legislation  both  at  the 
State  and  Federal  leveL 

A  list  of  his  awards  and  honors  over 
the  years  testifies  to  Jerry's  accom- 
plishments. They  include  Outstanding 
Man  of  the  Year  for  Economic  Devel- 
opment, for  his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Westland  Industrial  Development 
Committee:  Michigan  Minuteman 
Award,  for  his  promotion  of  Michigan; 
and  United  Nations  Certificate,  for  his 
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help  in  planning  the  International 
Year  of  the  Disabled. 

This  brief  resiim*  of  Jerry  Harris' 
career  and  accomplishments  does  not 
give  &  complete  picture.  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  it  gives  some  Idea  of  his  activities. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  commend  him  for  his  work, 
and  to  wish  him  continued  success  In 
the  coming  years.* 
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WINDFALL  HURTS  STRIPPERS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RfTRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, strippers  are  being  pushed  out  of 
the  energy  action.  To  see  energy  move 
forward,  we  need  all  of  the  stripper  oil 
production. 

America  has  increased  OPEC  oil  im- 
ports from  $3  billion  a  year  to  $90  bil- 
lion this  year  in  a  6-year  span. 

We  must  deregulate  and  let  Ameri- 
cans participate  successfully  in  the 
private  enterprise  market. 

Getting  Government  out  of  the  oil 
and  gas  business  would  provide  the 
needed  growth  momentum  for  the 
stripper  oQ  well  producers. 

Royce  Yancey,  the  energy  writer  of 
the  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram,  wrote 
a  penetrating  analysis  of  the  effect  of 
the  windfall  tax  on  stripper  oil. 

Here  are  some  key  paragraphs  from 
Royce  Yancey  in  the  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram. 

Tax  Spells  Price  Cut  for  Operator  of 
Stripper  Well 

Even  so.  these  trlcUes  add  up  to  a  sizable 
stream  of  oil.  There  are  approximately 
375,000  stripper  wells  in  operation  In  the 
United  States,  producing  about  380  million 
barrels  of  crude  oil  annually.  That  is  almost 
as  much  as  Is  produced  annually  on  the 
North  Slope  of  Alaska  and  almost  equal  to 
the  output  of  all  U.S.  offshore  wells. 

Even  with  the  increased,  uncontrolled 
prices  of  up  to  S39.S0  per  barrel  no  one  is 
going  to  make  "obscene  profits  out  of  a  well 
producing  less  than  three  barrels  per  day." 
La  Motte  said.  "Elspeclally  not  In  view  of  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  leases,  drilling  rig 
rentals,  royalty  payments,  pipe  prices  and 
wages. 

Dan  R.  Rogers  of  Henryetta,  OUa..  a 
recent  recruit  to  the  stripper  well  ranks 
with  five  weUs  producing  a  total  of  11  bar- 
rels of  oil  dally,  said.  "Shucks.  I'm  not  Big 
OU.  I'm  not  even  Little  Oil.  I'm  just  Itty- 
bltty  oU." 

Moreover.  Rogers  said.  "I'm  In  hock  up  to 
my  ears  at  the  bank,  but  I  had  a  good 
reason  to  think  I  could  make  it."  That  was 
before  the  passage  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax,  which  President  Carter  signed  into  law 
this  week,  and  which  Rogers  claimed  will 
wipe  him  out.  "I've  already  told  my  banker 
he  can  have  my  oil  properties,  but  he 
doesn't  want  them. "  Rogers  said.  "It's  a  hel- 
luva situation." 

Other  stripper  well  producers  are  equally 
bitter  about  the  oil  excise  tax,  especially 
those  like  Rogers,  who  got  into  the  business 
fairly  recently. 

"This  new  tax  is  going  to  take  $7.50  per 
barrel  out  of  my  gross  income,  so  naturally 
my  banker  will  loan  me  leas." 


Deck  said  his  company  had  budgeted  $2J 
million  for  drilling  and  development  work 
this  year,  but  he  now  estimates  the  excise 
tax  will  take  more  than  9700.000  of  that. 
With  a  reduced  cash  flow,  he  will  be  forced 
to  ctutall  his  activities. 

Variations  on  these  situations  can  be 
heard  from  most  stripper  well  operators, 
adding  up  to  a  slowdown  in  Iheir  activities. 

Under  the  "a'indfaU  profits"  tax.  inde- 
pendent stripper  well  producers  will  pay  a 
tax  of  30  percent  on  the  price  they  receive 
above  a  specified  base  price.  For  strippers, 
this  base  price  figures  out  to  approximately 
$15.50  per  barrel.  Thus,  if  a  producer  is  now 
getting  $39.50  per  barrel,  the  tax  would 
apply  to  the  difference  between  $15.50  and 
$39.50.  In  this  case,  the  tax  would  be  $7.20  a 
barrel. 

Joe  B.  McShane  Jr..  Monahans,  president 
of  the  National  Stripper  Well  Association. 
agreed  the  new  tax  will  slow  down  stripper 
operations.  "Its  a  simple  matter  of  arithme- 
tic." he  explains.  For  the  independent,  the 
effect  of  the  tax  wUl  be  a  price  reduction  of 
almost  20  percent:  for  the  majors  it  wUl  be 
double  that  amount  on  their  stripper  oil. 

The  NSWA  president  said  this  may  result 
in  as  many  as  50,000  wells  being  shut  In 
within  the  next  two  to  tliree  years  and  a  re- 
suRant  drop  in  stripper  oil  production  of 
about  75  million  barrels  annually.  That 
amount  of  oil  Is  worth  about  $3  billion  In 
today's  market. 

He  said  the  "tax  isn't  going  to  cause  a  pro- 
ducer to  shut  down  a  well  making  100  bar- 
rels a  day.  But  he  will  shut  down  a  well 
making  only  two  to  three  barrels  because  It 
is  no  longer  economic.  And  that  type  of 
well— once  plugged— isn't  likely  to  be  re- 
opened—ever." 

The  loss  of  a  three-barrel-a-day  well  may 
seem  Insignificant  McShane  said,  "but  when 
all  of  these  weUs  add  up  to  production  of 
almost  400  million  barrels  a  year,  it  does 
make  a  big  splash. 

Not  so  with  stripper  well  operators.  They 
will  get  no  Increase  Ijecause  the  price  con- 
trols have  not  applied  to  them  since  1973. 
The  net  effect  is  that  while  most  producers 
will  have  a  greater  gross  Income,  the  Income 
of  stripper  well  operators  will  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  new  tax.« 


ALASKA  LANDS  LEGISLATION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  debates  over  Alaska  lands  legisla- 
tion in  the  last  two  Congresses,  we  in 
the  House  have  been  accused  repeat- 
edly of  treating  the  State  of  Alaska 
like  a  colony  Instead  of  a  full  and 
equal  partner  in  the  Union.  We  have 
been  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
our  efforts  to  guarantee  protection  of 
the  vast  lands  owned  by  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  a  land  grab 
that  would  deny  Alaska  its  statehood 
rights.  We  have  been  told  that  Alas- 
kans are  suffering  gravely  under  the 
mercUess  fist  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

It  turns  out  that  this  downtrodden 
State  is  so  awash  in  revenues  generate 
ed  by  oil  and  gas  leasing  there  that  it 
is  able  to  abolish  the  State  Income  tax 
and  institute  a  share-the-oil-wealth 
program  that  will  put  an  average  of 
$2,000  cash  in  the  pockets  of  every 
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Alaskan  adult  by  the  end  of  the  year. 
These  benefits  are  projected  to  In- 
crease sul}stantially  In  the  future. 

How  many  of  us  in  the  House  come 
from  States  that  have  been  able  to 
abolish  its  income  tax  and  begin  a 
healthy  rebate  program  to  our  citi- 
zens? 

This  flow  of  cash  Into  the  Alaska 
State  treasury  comes  primarily  from 
two  sources.  Oil  and  gas  drilling  on 
Federal  lands,  from  which  the  State 
receives  75  percent  of  the  royalties, 
and  drilling  on  State  -lands,  from 
which  the  State  receives  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  royalties.  These  State  lands  in- 
clude F>rudhoe  Bay  and  other  formerly 
Federal  lands  that  were  granted  to 
Alaska  as  part  of  Its  statehood  entitle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Included  a 
recent  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  that  outlines  Alaska's  good  for- 
tune: 

Alaska  Abolishes  Ihcome  Tax  and  Votes 
Dividends 

JuNEAO.  Alaska.  April  16.— While  Ameri- 
cans raced  to  meet  the  nation's  tax  dead- 
line. Gov.  Jay  S.  Hammond  signed  legisla- 
tion to  wipe  out  Alaska's  Income  tax  and 
pay  Alaskans  cash  dividends  from  the 
state'.s  growing  oil  wealth. 

The  state's  estimated  400,000  residents 
will  pocket  $405  million  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  $2,000  for  the  average  adult,  through 
tax  refunds  and  the  "share-the-oil  wealth " 
plan. 

Thousands  of  dollars  more  could  be  pock- 
eted in  future  years,  especially  by  long-time 
residents,  making  the  legislation  the  biggest 
cash  payment  law  for  Alaskans  since  the  $1 
billion  Alaslut  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
in  1971. 

"Some  people  call  this  socialistic,"  Gover- 
nor Hammond  said  yesterday  on  signing  the 
bill.  'But  it  really  is  very  conservative.  The 
idea  Is  to  let  the  public  decide  how  they 
want  to  use  their  money." 

Since  huge  oil  deposits  were  discovered  in 
Alaska,  legislators  have  wrestled  with  the 
problem  of  finding  ways  to  let  their  con- 
stituents benefit  directly.  A  $900  million 
return  from  the  first  big  lease  sale  at  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  in  1969  was  mostly  spent  on  public 
works  projecte  In  what  legislators  then  said 
was  "catch  up "  after  years  of  inadequate 
services. 

Subsequent  oil  revenues  of  under  $1  bil- 
lion a  year  were  used  to  continue  govern- 
ment services.  But  now  Alaska  expects  to  re- 
ceive more  than  $4  billion  In  revenues  by 
mld-1981,  largely  because  the  price  of  the 
sUte's  oil  has  been  tied  to  that  of  Middle 
i^t  crude  and  l)ecause  of  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic oil. 

Alaskan  legislators  agreed  this  week  that 
rather  tiian  let  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
spend  it  all.  the  people  should  be  allowed  to 
get  some  of  the  money  directly  and  spend  It 
as  they  wish.  Some  view  it  as  an  endurance 
reward. 

"I  live  in  a  town  where  temperatures  can 
range  175  degrees, "  said  SUte  Representa- 
tive Pred  Brown,  Democrat  of  Fairbanks. 
"Tliat's  a  very  harsh  environment  and 
there's  no  other  state  that  has  conditions 
like  this.  Partly  because  of  the  extreme  en- 
vironment, the  cost  of  living  Is  liigher." 

The  annual  distribution  plan  will  give  resi- 
dents at  least  $50  cash  for  each  year  that 
they  have  lived  here  since  1959.  when 
Alaska  became  a  state.  That  means  a  21- 
year  resident  will  receive  $1,050  this  year. 

The  $50  base  dividend  la  expected  to  in- 
crease because  it  la  tied  to  earnings  from  a 
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constitutionally  established  trust  fund  fed 
by  oil  revenues.  As  revenues  increase,  the 
trust  builds  and  the  dividend  grows.  Both 
taxpayers  and  nontaxpayers  will  get  the 
dividends. 

A  LONG-TERM  VIEW 

"It  will  change  the  whole  face  of  Alaska  in 
time."  said  the  State  Senate  president,  Clem 
Tillion.  "In  15  or  20  years  It  will  be  the  col- 
lateral that  has  fueled  the  construction  and 
the  change  that  took  place  here.  It  has 
brought  us  all  Into  the  corporate  world  with 
every  Alaskan  collecting  dividends." 

In  addition  to  the  share-the-wealth  plan. 
1979  Income  taxes  will  be  refunded  and 
those  who  have  filed  returns  for  at  least 
three  years  will  no  longer  pay  Income  taxes. 

Governor  Hammond  has  pushed  the  plan 
for  several  years,  arguing  that  it  would 
make  citizens  more  watchful  of  how  govern- 
ment spends  the  revenues. 

"It  doesn't  take  money  from  you  and  give 
it  to  somebody  else,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't 
take  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the  poor. 
We're  taking  wealth  that  belongs  to  the 
people  and  making  sure  that  at  least  some 
of  it  is  funneled  directly  through  their 
pocket,  instead  of  tlirough  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives."* 


SOME  EFFECTS  OF  AIR 
DEREGULATION 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Apnl  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
major  transportation  policy  Issue 
during  this  Congress  is  whether  to 
move  from  a  position  of  economic  reg- 
ulation to  competitive  market  forces. 

The  focus  of  economic  regulatory 
reform  is  on  the  development  of  the. 
most  economic  and  energy  efficient 
method  of  meeting  the  transportation 
needs  of  t^e  future. 

In  cons  iering  this  matter,  the  re- 
sults of  previous  Federal  regulatory 
reform  si:  ould  be  carefully  reviewed  to 
determine  if  such  actions  have  result- 
ed in  continued  and/or  improved  serv- 
ice. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
included  in  the  Record  a  letter  which 
comments  in  careful  detail  on  some  of 
the  effects  of  airline  deregulation. 

The  letter  follows: 

KYSOR  Industrial  Corp.. 
Cadillac  Mictt,  March  19.  1980. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 
Chairtnan.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
ScieTice,      and      Traniportation,       U.S. 
Senate,  WaahingtoTi,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  a  recent  undated 
letter  addressed  to  you  by  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  Chairman  Marvin  S.  Cohen,  which 
was  quoted  in  part  in  the  Washington  Post 
and  other  newspapers,  an  advertisement  on 
the  subject  of  airline  deregulation  has  been 
condemned  as  being  "inaccurate  and  mis- 
leading." I  wish  to  take  strong  issue  with 
Chairman  Cohen's  remarks.  Kysor  Industri- 
al Corjwratlon,  while  not  mentioned  in 
Chairman  Cohen's  communication.  Is  the 
author  of  this  advertisement,  produced  as 
one  of  this  firms  projects  for  the  ATA 
Foundation— wiiich  Is  completely  autono- 
mous of  American  Trucking  Associations, 
Inc. 

Based  on  our  interpretation  of  the  situa- 
tion which  prevails  Uiroughout  the  airline 
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industry  today.  Kysor  fully  defends  the  con- 
tent* of  the  advertisement  In  question.  Fur- 
ther. Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sure  that  you  are 
aware  of  the  discontent  which  has  been 
manifested  in  many  areas  with  regard  to 
the  adequacy— and  the  safety— of  commuter 
airline  service  as  a  replacement  for  termi- 
nated certificated  airline  operations. 

In  the  preparation  of  our  advertisement, 
we  have  made  use  of  the  extensive  materials 
which  have  been  prepared  by  the  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc.'s  Department  of 
Research  and  Statistical  Service*.  The  ATA 
has  been  monitoring  the  effects  of  air  dereg- 
ulation for  some  time  on  a  continuing  basis, 
utilizing  materials  from  the  CAB.  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (FAA).  and  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Safety  Board 
(NTSB),  as  well  as  media  reports.  One  such 
analysis,  which  bears  directly  upon  the  ad- 
vertisement which  Chairman  Cohen  has  at- 
tacked, is  enclosed  with  ttiis  letter.  With 
this  background,  then.  I  will  turn  to  Chair- 
man Cohen's  letter. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  Chairman 
Cohen's  pervasive  reliance  on  the  number  of 
aircraft  departures  as  a  valid  measure  of 
service  at  a  given  airport.  Last  summer,  in 
testimony  before  the  House,  during  the  air 
deregulation  oversight  hearings.  CAB  Com- 
missioner Elizabeth  Bailey  branded  the  use 
of  departures  alone  as  a  measure  of  service 
"insufficient  and  misleading."  Her  reason- 
ing, with  wiilch  I  agree  fully,  is  tiiat  aircraft 
departures  indicate  neither  the  size  of 
equipment  utilized,  nor  the  number  of  seats 
available.  Thus,  the  replacement  of  two  100- 
passenger  Jet  flights  with  four  lO-paasenger 
propeller  flighU  will  yield  a  100  percent  in- 
crease in  departures,  but  an  80  percent  de- 
cline In  available  seats. 

As  for  Chairman  Cohen's  arguments  that 
some  smaller  towns  had  been  receiving  ex- 
cessive air  service,  and  that  the  CAB  deter- 
mination of  "essential  air  service"  results  in 
a  more  reasonable  utilization  of  aircraft  ca- 
pacity, I  believe  they  must  fall  In  several  re- 
gards. First,  many  communities  subject  to 
"essential  service"  determinations  have 
faulted  the  arbitrary  and  inflexible  nature 
of  such  determinations  during  hearings 
before  the  CAB.  More  serious  Is  the  prob- 
lem which  will  arise  upon  the  eventual 
demise  of  the  CAB,  now  expected  in  1985. 
after  which  time  no  regulator  will  be  pres- 
ent to  enforce  even  arbitrary  minimum  serv- 
ice levels  at  small-  and  medium-sized  towns. 

Finally,  the  CAB  itself  has  not  recognized 
the  fundamental  insufficiency  of  aircraft 
departures  as  a  measure  of  service.  Its  re- 
cently published  "Staff  Study  Report  on 
Airline  Service.  Pare*.  Traffic  Load  Factors 
and  Market  Shares  Service  SUtus  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1979"  goes  well  beyond  those  sim- 
plistic statistics,  and  compares  both  depar- 
tures and  available  seats — on  an  average 
weekly  basis— lor  September  1978  and  Sep- 
tember 1979.  Analysis  of  this  document 
shows  that,  while  the  28  largest  airline  cities 
Increased  their  market  dominance  from  65.1 
percent  to  67  percent  In  the  twelve  month 
period,  a  number  of  locations  expenenced 
Increased  aircraft  departures  accompanied 
by  reduced  seat  availability.  Numerous 
other  instances  of  relatively  small  increases 
in  seat  availability  tux»mpanied  by  very 
large  Increases  in  departures  were  noted— a 
clear  Indication  of  substitution  of  small 
commuter  equipment  for  larger  jets.  1  will 
discuss  the  problem  with  substitution  in  a 
moment. 

An  example  of  the  result  of  substitution  la 
found  in  the  city  of  Danville.  Va.,  which  is 
included  In  the  Kysor  ad  and  Is  cited  as  ob- 
taining Improved  air  service  by  Chairman 
Cohen.  In  Danville,  both  the  number  of  de- 
partures (28  to  87  per  week)  and  the  availa- 
ble seats  (1,600  to  2,000)  did  rise  on  a  weekly 
basis.  However,  the  Report  clearly  demon- 
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■tratea  that  the  average  size  of  the  planes 
UtOlSBd  dropped  from  57  passengers  to  23 
psiwengersl  But  critical  to  the  point  of  the 
Kyaor   ad.   based   uoon   the    1979   Reoort. 
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ad  as  having  lost  certificated  airline  service 
suffered  such  losses  prior  to  actual  legal 
passage  of  the  airline  deregulation  act.  How- 
ever. It  Is  common  knowledire  tha.t  the  CAR. 
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applaud  regulator  action  to  achieve  this 
goal  if  it  were  In  fact  occurring.  The  theory 
advanced  by  the  CAB.  and  reflected  In  the 
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ored  glasses.  Chairman  Cohen  would  be 
better  advised  to  focus  on'  solving  the 
myriad  problems  for  airline  consumers  (pas- 
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The  Amxkican  Untveesitt  »  Beisut 

Rkoovkrirg  Past  Glort 

(By  Ihsan  A.  Hljazi) 
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tian-financed  institution,  the  Beirut  Arab 
Dniverslty.  Is  also  In  West  BelruL  The  over- 
all total,  though  700  fewer  than  before  the 
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wtntet  that  the  a,vengK  sfase  of  the  pUnes 
atfllBed  dropped  from  57  passencen  to  23 
pusengersl  But  critical  to  the  point  of  the 
Kyaor  ad.  baaed  upon  the  1079  Report, 
many  of  the  other  cities  included  in  the  ad 
showed  dramatic  declines  in  available  seata. 
These  include: 

Bridgeport.  Conn.— seats  down  18.1  per- 
cent and  departures  down  19  percent. 

Chlco.  CaUf.— seats  down  76.9  percent  and 
departures  down  35.4  percent 

Clarksburg.  W.  Va.— seats  down  5.6  per- 
cent and  departures  up  1.6  percent. 

Clinton.  Iowa— both  seats  and  departures 
down  by  30.6  percent 

Hot  l^rfngB.  Ark.— seats  down  9.5  percent 
and  departures  up  14.1  percent. 

Ifanafield.  Ohio— seats  down  43.9  percent 
and  departures  down  36.9  percent 

Modesto,  Calif.— seats  down  43.9  percent 
and  departures  down  36.9  percent. 

New  Bern.  N.C.— seats  down  19  percent 
and  departures  up  30.7  percent. 

Presque  Isle.  Maine— seats  down  81.6  per- 
cent and  departures  down  27.5  percent 

Salem.  Oreg.— «eats  down  3.3  percent  and 
departures  down  17  percent 

Walla  Walla.  Wash.— seaU  down  28.3  per- 
cent and  departures  down  36  percent. 

WinMia.  Minn.— both  seats  and  departures 
down  18.5  percent. 

Chairman  Cohen's  reply  ignores  tliis  prob- 
lem in  favor  of  asserting  that  this  category 
of  smaller  towns  has  been  pleased  to  obtain 
commuter  service  as  a  replacement  for 
certificated  service.  Additionally,  he  alleges 
that  Winona.  Minnesota,  voluntarily  re- 
quested termination  of  air  service.  However, 
the  CAB'S  fQes  contain  many  instances  of 
complaints  from  smaller  towns  concerning 
service  by  certificated  carriers  arising  from 
Intentional  actions  by  air  carriers  calciUated 
to  achieve  exit  from  those  markets.  ■  For  ex- 
ample. Jamestown.  N.D.,  cited  by  the  Chair- 
man, complained  of  losing  the  services  of 
Northwest  Orient,  but  at  the  same  time  it 
bad  a  history  of  complaints  stemming  from 
Northwest's  unsatisfactory  service  quality. 
It  la  VTparent  that  many  towns  In  similar 
drcumatances  were  eager  to  be  rid  of  one 
unsatisfactory  certificated  carrier  in  the 
belief  that  only  by  doing  so  could  they  at- 
tract another,  more  service-oriented,  certifi- 
cated airline.  Instead,  as  the  experience  in 
Jamestown  stands  In  testament,  the  replace- 
ment proved  to  be  a  commuter. 

Chairman  Cohen's  "happy  town"  report 
also  is  not  supported  by  the  press  and  other 
reports.  For  example:  New  Bern.  N.C.— Arti- 
cles highly  critical  of  the  demise  of  certifi- 
cated service  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  (3/4/79)  and  in  the  Wilming- 
ton Morning  Star  (3/5/79). 

Sheridan.  Wyo.— The  Old  West  Regional 
Commission  was  quoted  as  being  most  criti- 
cal of  the  substitution  of  commuter  air  serv- 
ice in  a  report  in  the  St  Louis  Globe  Demo- 
crat (3/11/79). 

Presque  Isle,  Maine— The  entire  Maine 
congressional  delegation,  and  especially 
Rep.  Snowe.  who  testified  before  air  deregu- 
lation oversight  hearings,  has  been  much 
alarmed  over  the  departure  of  a  certificated 
airline  from  Presque  Isle.  This  alarm  and 
anger  has  also  been  reported  In  the  Maine 
Sunday  Telegraph  (3/18/79)  and  In  the 
Portland  Press  Herald  (2/15/79). 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.— Both  O.S.  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  have  expressed  their 
displeasure  at  the  termination  of  certificat- 
ed air  service  in  their  state.  Sen.  Robert 
Byrd  was  particularly  critical  in  his  remarks 
before  hearings  of  the  House  aviation  dereg- 
ulation oversight  committee  last  summer. 

It  ia  true,  as  Chairman  Cohen  poinu  out 
that  some  of  the  commimities  listed  in  our 
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ad  as  having  lost  certificated  airline  service 
suffered  such  losses  prior  to  actual  legal 
passage  of  the  airline  deregulation  act  How- 
ever, It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  CAB, 
in  anticipation  of  passage  of  the  act  permit- 
ted certificated  airlines  to  abandon  service 
for  some  months  in  advance  of  the  legisla- 
tion. One  report  from  Mary  Shuman. 
former  White  House  transportation  counsel. 
Indicated  that  the  then  CAB  Chairman 
Kahn  was  concerned  with  the  legality  of 
such  actions.  However,  Ms.  Shimian.  accord- 
ing to  her  remarks  at  the  Canadian  Nation- 
al Conference  on  Airline  Deregulation  (June 
27,  1979),  reported  by  Aviation  DaUy,  as- 
sured Idr.  Kahn  that  his  actions  would  be 
legalized  by  passage  of  the  air  deregulation 
act  before  anyone  got  around  to  bringing 
suit.  In  other  words,  the  CAB  permitted  a 
number  of  instances  of  "jumping  the  gun" 
in  service  abandonment  cases  in  anticipa- 
tion of  deregulation.' 

Nor  is  It  appropriate  to  cite  some  asserted 
127  certificated  air  service  terminations 
which  occurred  before"  air  deregulation  in 
an  attempt  to  show  that  such  terminations 
are  not  a  deregulation  phenomenon  per  se. 
Pre-deregulation  service  terminations  by 
the  airlines  had  three  basic  causal  factors. 
First,  airlines  have  consciously  furnished 
low-grade  service  in  order  to  justify  exiting 
a  town.  I  have  discussed  this  problem,  vis-a- 
vis Jamestown.  N.D.,  elsewhere  in  this 
letter.  A  second  cause  was  the  inability  of 
some  small  air  pkrts  to  accommodate  state- 
of-the-art  aircraft.  Palling  secure  sufficient 
local,  state,  or  Federal  funding  to  up-grade 
.such  facilities,  they  simply  could  not  continue 
to  be  qualified  to  handle  operations  by 
modem  aircraft.  Finally,  as  I  mentioned, 
the  CAB  permitted  a  substantial  number  of 
"gun-jumping"  service  terminations  in  the 
approximately  six  months  prior  to  legal  de- 
regulation. 

Chairman  Cohen's  letter  states  that  the 
towns  listed  in  the  Kysor  ad  are  often  still 
being  served  by  airlines.  Here,  two  points 
should  be  made.  First  some  are  receiving 
commuter— not  certificated— airline  service. 
Commuter  airlines,  in  the  words  of  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Robert  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, are  not  perceived  as  being  safe  by  the 
traveling  public.  The  FAA  has  confirmed 
that  commuters  have  a  far  worse  safety 
record  than  do  certificated  carriers.  The 
public  has  ample  reason  to  be  apprehensive 
with  regard  to  the  safety  and  stability  of 
commuter  airlines.  In  recent  months  at 
least  two  commuter  airlines  have  simply 
gone  out  of  business — one  In  Florida  and 
one  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  Others 
have  had  serious  fatal  crashes,  such  as  the 
one  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  while  others  are 
now  being  suspended  for  unsafe  practices- 
such  as  Prinair  In  Puerto  Rico  and  Merri- 
mack Alrllnes/New  Jersey  Airlines  In  New 
England  and  the  Mid-Atlantic  states.  Thus, 
commuter  service  is  often  service  with  a 
very  small  "s". 

EkjuaUy  important  however,  is  that  some 
of  the  points  listed  may  still  actually  be  re- 
ceiving service  from  certificated  airlines 
which  have  filed  notice  of  Intent  with  the 
CAB  to  terminate  such  service.  Whether  the 
certificated  airline  has  actually  "left  town" 
today,  tomorrow,  or  next  week,  is  not  the 
point.  The  airline  Intends  to  leave  In  the 
near  future,  and  there  Is  no  regtUation 
which  will  force  It  to  stay  indefinitely. 

Chairman  Cohen  asserts  that  substitution 
of  small  commuter  aircraft  for  large  Jet 
equipment  provides  for  a  better  allocation 
of  energy  resources  during  the  period  of 
"soaring  fuel  costs  and  shortages".*  I  would 
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applaud  regulator  action  to  achieve  this 
goal  if  it  were  in  fact  occurring.  The  theory 
advanced  by  the  CAB,  and  reflected  in  the 
Chairman's  letter,  Is  that  the  larger,  hlgh- 
fuei-consumption  aircraft  may  be  better  uti- 
lized at  higher  load  factors  in  operations  be- 
tween major  traffic  hubs.  In  actuality,  de- 
regulation has  so  Increased  competition  and 
seat  availabilities  at  these  major  centers 
that  most  of  the  tnmk  and  regional  airlines 
are  now  experiencing  markedly  deteriorat- 
ing load  factoi-B.  K.aterial  compiled  by  the 
Air  Transport  Association  and  published  in 
Aviation  Daily  (March  4,  and  6,  1980),  show 
that  the  trunk  airlines'  load  factors  (system- 
wide)  have  dropped  from  a  high  of  73.4  per- 
cent in  April,  1979,  to  53.8  percent  in  Janu-> 
ary,  1980.  A  slmUar  comparison  for  the  local 
service  certificated  airlines  shows  a  drop 
over  the  same  period  from  67.6  percent  to 
51.6  percent.  Only  one  of  the  seven  region- 
al—or local  service— certificated  airlines 
(Hughes  Airwest)  reported  a  better  load 
factor  in  January  of  1880  than  was  experi- 
enced In  the  same  month  of  1979.  Three  of 
these  firms  had  load  factors  below  50  per- 
cent. Mr.  Chairman,  the  open  entry  into 
larger  cities  has  not.  It  aptiears,  resulted  In 
any  energy  savings.  Rather,  It  has  caused  a 
surplus  capacity  with  half-full  hlgh-fuel- 
consumption  jets  congesting  major  traffic 
hubs— while  additional  fuel  Is  consumed  by 
small  commuters  servicing  smaller  commu- 
nities abandoned  by  the  certificated  air- 
lines. 

In  comparison,  measuring  load  factors  for 
commuter  airlines  is  a  futile  exercise  inas- 
much as  the  CAB'S  essential  service  require- 
ments have  often  been  set  at  such  low  levels 
as  to  virtually  guarantee  full  planes  on  all 
conunuter  flights  from  small  towns.  Looking 
at  these  microscopic  numbers,  one  is  left  but 
to  speculate  how  many  potential  passengers 
are  literally  left  "standing  at  the  gate."  Fur- 
ther, the  fiscal  constraints  under  which 
commuters  operate,  plus  the  general  short- 
age of  equipment  for  conunuter  service,  act 
as  additional  artificial  inhibitors  of  seating 
capacity.  Subsidies  paid  to  commuters  will 
not,  at  least  in  the  short  run,  provide  for  an 
alleviation  of  this  situation.* 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  upon 
Chairman  Cohen's  assertion  that  "Ctlhe 
consumer  is  not  concerned  about  the  overall 
quality  of  service. "  While  the  media  and 
Congressional  statements  alluded  to  above 
refute  this  contention,  consumers  are  rapid- 
ly becoming  educated  about  the  safety  rec- 
ords of  the  commuter  airlines.  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  (NTSB),  in  a 
report  dated  February  20,  1980,  reported 
the  fatality  rate  per  100  million  passenger 
miles  for  both  certificated  and  commuter 
airlines.  These  data  show  that  last  year  the 
commuters  had  a  fatality  experience  which 
was  31.5  times  greater  than  that  for  certifi- 
cated airlines,  which  represents  "a  27  per- 
cent rise  over  1978."  Such  a  record  of  safety 
violations  and  deaths  to  passengers  led 
FAA's  Administrator,  Langhome  Bond, 
within  the  past  two  weeks,  to  tell  a  Congres- 
sional committee  that  the  safety  record  of 
air  conunuters  is  simply  "unacceptable." 

I  hope  this  elaboration  of  the  material 
supporting  the  Kysor  advertisement  will 
serve  as  sufficient  answer  to  the  biased  and 
conclusary  conmients  of  Chairman  Cohen. 
Perhaps  instead  of  advocating  trucking  de- 
regulation by  defending  the  airline  experi- 
ence through  the  Administration's  rose  col- 


>We  muit  note  that  thia  trend  continued  today 
after  dercgulatloa  In  the  form  of  sharply  curtailed 
fUgbt  ■Btmdules  at  many  point*  being  aerved  by  oer- 
tineated  airllnea 


•ThU  action  might  be  compared  to  acme  of  the 
recent  propoaala  by  the  ICX;. 

'Of  courae.  the  Chairman  neglects  to  mention 
that  the  nme  oosta  and  ahortaces  are  cauatng  prob- 
lem* for  the  motor  carrier  industry. 


•Prior  to  air  deregulation,  no  trunk  airline  waa 
subaidlzed  In  It*  domestic  operation.  However,  all 
regional  or  local  service  certificated  airlines  did  re- 
ceive subsidies.  Today,  after  deregulation,  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  to  certificated  airlines  is  tiasically 
the  same— with  only  one  local  service  certificated 
carrier  no  longer  receiving  a  subsidy.  However.  In 
addition,  the  new  commuter  airlines  are  also  being 
subsidized  at  a  level  which  cannot  yet  be  deter- 
mined due  to  the  changing  nature  of  the  industry. 
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ored  glasses.  Chairman  Cohen  would  be 
better  advised  to  focus  on'  solving  the 
myriad  problems  for  airline  consumers  (pas- 
sengers and  air  freight  shippers)  brought 
about  by  deregulation. 
Sincerely. 

Ratmond  a.  Weicku 
Chairman  of  the  BoarcLm 


TERRORISM  AGAIN 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  iixiiiois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
terrorist  attack  by  five  Palestinians  on 
Misgav  Am  kibbutz  in  Israel  was  repre- 
hensible. The  seizure  of  small  children 
as  hostages  was  an  act  of  villainy  and 
cowardice.  As  I  have  stated  many 
times  before,  there  must  be  an  end  to 
Palestinian  terrorism  and  violence. 

Reponsibility  for  this  raid  has  ap- 
parently been  claimed  by  the  Arab 
Liberation  Front,  an  extremist  Iraqi- 
backed  Palestinian  group.  Iraq,  of 
course,  remains  among  the  Arab  na- 
tions the  most  opposed  to  the  peace 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  The  terror- 
ist raid  was  probably  deliberately 
timed  to  coincide  with  the  visit  to 
Washington  of  President- Anwar  Sadat 
of  Egypt.  This  raid  was  probably  in- 
tended not  only  to  discredit  him  but  to 
make  an  Israeli-Eyptian  agreement  on 
the  Palestinian  issue  more  difficult.  It 
is  imi>ortant  that  Israel,  Egypt,  and 
the  United  States  nevertheless  perse- 
vere in  their  efforts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East.* 


AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN 
BEIRUT  RECOVERING  PAST 
GLORY 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

of  conhkcticut 

in  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Leba- 
non has  been  wracked  by  violence  for 
the  past  5  years.  But  one  Institution— 
the  American  University  in  Beirut- 
has  survived,  as  the  following  New 
York  Times  article  shows.  Indeed  AUB 
has  been  an  island  of  stability  and 
sanity  in  Lebanon  at  a  time  when  nu- 
merous divisive  forces  are  at  work  in 
the  country. 

AUB  is  a  shining  example  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  at  work,  since  over 
the  years  it  has  received  substantial 
aid  under  the  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad  program.  As  the  arti- 
cle indicates,  AUB  in  no  sense  is  cap- 
tive to  any  government.  But  because  it 
is  sponsored  and  supported  in  part  by 
the  United  States,  American  educa- 
tional values  are  being  propagated  to 
an  important  area  of  the  world.  These 
values  are  among  the  best  aspects  of 
American  life  that  we  have  to  offer. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  consideration. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Amxricah  UmviBsnT  m  Bxaxn 

Rbcovduhg  Past  Olort 

(By  Ihsan  A.  HUazi) 

Banttrr,  Lebamor.— The  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut  foimded  as  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary institution  and  chartered  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  remarkable  recovery  from  the 
impact  of  the  Lebanese  clvU  war.  WhUe  the 
university's  problems,  especially  financial, 
are  by  no  means  over,  the  114-year-old  insti- 
tution retains  its  standing  as  the  most 
mcxlem  and  sophisticated  center  of  higher 
learning  in  the  Middle  East 

Only  five  years  ago,  the  imiverslty  was 
plagued  by  politics  on  campus,  budget  defi- 
cit* and  the  civil  war.  The  school,  which  has 
graduated  thousands  of  doctors,  engineers, 
nurses,  educators- and  top  government  lead- 
ers, appears  to  have  siurlved. 

Dubbed  "Guerrilla  U"  diuing  the  civil  war 
because  it  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
main  Palestinian  conunando  group,  El- 
Fatah,  the  school,  almost  half  of  whose  stu- 
dents are  Moslem,  is  again  a  major  outlet 
for  Western  orientation  and  a  showcase  for 
American-style  education— while  not  forget- 
ting its  Middle  East  surroundings.  It  now 
looks  for  aid  from  the  Arab  coimtries  and  in 
return  is  offering  its  long  experience  in 
technological  matters,  badly  needed  In  the 
area. 

In  1975,  the  school  began  its  Services  Cor- 
poration, selling  consultations  to  govern- 
ments and  private  businesses,  especially  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Dr.  Harold  E. 
Hoelscher.  the  imiversity's  president,  has 
toured  the  Arab  states  promoting  the  uni- 
versity, saying,  "Give  us  the  funds  we  re- 
quire and  we  will  give  you  highly  educated 
men  needed  for  Arab  development." 

Dr.  Hoelcher,  formerly  the  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  came  to  his  ciuTent  post  in 
August  1977.  He  soon  decided  that  the  imi- 
verslty, which  had  been  helped  during  the 
war  by  an  $8  million  low-interest  loan  from 
the  Lebanese  Government,  would  no  longer 
be  riuk  on  loans.  "Oiu-  problem  is  not  money, 
but  how  to  use  it."  he  told  the  administra- 
tion. 

Asked  in  an  interview  published  in  a 
campus  magazine  why  he  thought  Arabs 
should  support  a  foreign  institution.  Dr. 
Hoelscher  replied:  "Firstly,  A.U3.  is  not  a 
foreign  university,  not  in  any  sense  at  all.  It 
is  clearly  not  a  foreigner.  Its  faculty  are 
more  than  70  percent  from  this  world 
region.  Its  programs  are  focused  on  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Arab 
world.  It,  currently  works  collaboratively 
with  agencies  In  a  dozen  of  the  Arab  states 
throughout  the  region  on  problems  of  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  those  states. 
This  is  not  the  record  of  a  foreigner." 

The  majority  of  the  non-American  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  received  their  education 
in  the  United  States  and  employ  American 
educational  technology.  The  liberal-arts 
ctirriculimi  is  similar  to  that  in  the  United 
States  and  the  orientation  is  similar  to  that 
of  American  universities. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents, professors  and  teachers  are  Lebanese. 
More  Arabic  than  English  is  heard  on 
campus. 

Above  all,  the  university,  which  occupies 
73  acres  of  prime  real  estate  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  in  the  predominantly 
Moslem  West  Beirut,  Is  a  private  institution. 
With  schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  medicine, 
engineering  and  architecture,  agriculture 
and  health  sciences,  it  grants  degrees  under 
the  authority  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents.  A  modem  hospital  with  420 
beds  is  adjacent  to  the  campus. 

Of  this  year's  4,102  students,  47  percent 
are  Moslem,  despite  the  fact  that  an  Egyp- 
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tian-flnanced  Institution,  the  Beirut  Arab 
University,  is  also  in  West  Beirut.  The  over- 
all total,  though  700  fewer  than  before  the 
Lebanese  civU  war.  Is  1,000  more  than 
during  the  war. 

Seventeen  of  the  25  members  of  the  trust- 
ees and  most  of  the  school 's  top  administra- 
tors are  American.  School  officials  repeated- 
ly point  out.  however,  that  when  the  imiver- 
slty experienced  its  worst  financial  difficul- 
ty, a  loan  from  the  Lebanese  Government, 
and  not  the  United  States  or  any  other  out- 
side source,  balled  it  out. 

While  some  students  complain  that  the 
standard  of  education  has  dropped  since  the 
civil  war.  because  of  the  departiuv  of  many 
professors,  others  believe  the  standard  is 
still  the  highest  in  the  region.  Many  stu- 
dents from  high  schools  here  and  in  other 
Arab  coimtries  have  been  refused  admission 
because  their  levels  were  not  considered 
high  enough. 

A  Lebanese  physics  major  said.  "What  is 
helpful  about  the  university  is  that  I  can 
eofDll  in  any  university  in  the  United  States 
for  my  postgraduate  courses." 

"A  degree  from  this  school  is  competitive 
when  I  seek  a  job  after  graduation."  an  eco- 
nomics student  said.  A  third-year  medical 
student  said  that  he  could  practice  medicine 
and  become  a  general  practitioner  after 
graduation  even  If  he  did  not  go  abroad  for 
specialization. 

A  20-year  old  Llebanese-American  coed 
who  was  bom  here  said:  "AU.B.  is  ideal.  I 
can  stay  in  Lebanon  and  have  an  American 
education  at  the  same  time." 

The  university  has  managed  to  avoid  fall- 
ing imder  the  Influence  of  any  CSovemment. 
including  that  of  the  United  States,  despite 
American  aid. 

Last  year.  12  percent  of  the  school's 
budget  of  (36  million  came  from  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Aid.  Grants 
and  gifts,  some  from  Arab  graduates,  ac- 
coimted  for  a  large  portion  of  the  budget, 
and  tuition  provided  26  percent  more.  In 
1973  an  offer  of  $10  million  Yrom  Libya-if 
the  school  became  an  Arab  nationalist  insti- 
tution—was turned  down. 

There  has  been  a  sharp  decline  In  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  contribute  to  th^  school 
in  recent  yeara.  Observers  attribute  this  to 
the  belief  that  the  imiverslty,  being  in  an 
Arab  country,  should  profit  from  the  great 
Arab  wealth,  and  an  Impression  that  the 
school  has  become  a  center  of  Arab  radical- 
ism. 

Among  Its  graduates  are  Dr.  George 
Habash,  the  general  secretary  of  the  mili- 
tant Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine,  and  his  former  colleague  the  late 
Dr.  Wadie  Haddad.  Dr.  Haddad  was  known 
as  the  mastermind  of  terrorist  operations 
abroad,  especially  aircraft-hijacking. 

The  Minister  of  Agrarian  Reforms  in  the 
Marxist  regime  of  Babrak  Karmal  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Fadulrahim  Mumend.  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  schooL 

But  19  of  those  who  signed  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  in  San  Francisco  In  1945  were 
also  graduates.  Including  Lebanon's  former 
Foreign  Minister.  Charles  Malik,  now  a 
member  of  the  country's  main  Christian 
rightist  alliance.  E>r.  Selim  al-Hoss  and 
Mudar  Badran.  Prime  Ministers  of  Lebanon 
and  Jordan,  respectively,  are  two  other 
graduates. 

American  University's  first  president,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Bliss,  a  Presb>terian  mission- 
ary, set  forward  the  institution's  motto' 
"That  they  may  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly." 

In  his  inauguration  speech.  Mr.  Bliss  said. 
"This  college  Is  for  all  conditions  and  classes 
of  men  without  regard  to  color,  nationality, 
race  or  religion." 

Though  the  war  inflicted  little  damage  to 
the  campus,  it  did  not  spare  the  school  alto- 
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gether.  In  1976.  two  of  its  deans  were  shot 
and  killed  by  an  irate  student. 
"It  was  regarded  as  an  Isolated  case  unre- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  light  of  this  new  information,  and  In 
light  of  the  fact  that  cranking  up  registra- 
tion in  advance  will  cost  several  million  dol- 
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toward  a  balanced  budget,  so  let's  leave  it  as 
It  is.  Check  the  method  you  most  favor: 
A.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  bal- 
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ance  the  federal  budget  and  to  (nit  or  at 
least  hold  the  line  on  taxes  and  spending. 
Both  pressures.are  real.  Good,  conscientious 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare 

2.  Foreign  Aid 
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THE  KomrsEixo  raocRAif 

After  being  invited  in  by  MontebeUo.  our 
team  focused  on  three  areas— financial  man- 
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gether.  In  1976.  two  of  Ita  deans  were  shot 
and  killed  by  an  Irate  student. 

"It  was  regarded  as  an  Isolated  case  unre- 
lated to  the  civil  strife,"  said  the  school's 
public- relations  director,  Radwan  Mawla^i. 
"We  were  not  a  target  because  we  were  re- 
spected by  both  sides." 

"Students  have  cooled  off  politically," 
said  the  university's  vice  president.  Dr. 
Samir  K.  Thabet.  "They  are  more  Interest- 
ed now  in  their  studies  and  less  in  political 
issues."* 


THE  UDALL  POLL 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mailed 
my  annual  legislative  survey  to  every 
household  In  southern  Arizona  in 
March,  and  the  results  are  in.  They 
are  interesting  and  worth  sharing  with 
my  colleagues.  We  received  a  large 
number  of  responses  this  year  and 
that  in  itself  was  heartening.  The  fol- 
lowing lists  each  question  and  the  per- 
centages recorded  for  each  answer, 
and  my  own  comment  in  each  cate- 
gory. 

Thi  Udau.  Poll 

1.  Taxes.  Some  argue  that  pouring  more 
money  into  an  already  inflated  economy  via 
a  tax  cut  w^tll  only  make  things  worse. 
Others  argue  that  working  people  Just  can't 
make  it  without  some  relief,  and  that 
Americans  deserve  a  tax  cut.  Check  the  po- 
sition closest  to  your  own; 

A.  I  would  rather  see  us  whip  Inflation 
and  balance  the  budget  first,  so  I'll  forgo  a 
tax  cut  this  year.  (70  percent) 

B.  Fighting  inflation  and  balancing  the 
budget  are  fine,  but  taxpayers  need  some 
relief  now.  Taxes  should  be  cut.  (27  percent) 

No  answer.  (3  percent) 

Udall;  The  people  of  Southerm  Arizona 
know  our  country  is  In  trouble,  and  they 
know  we  can't  spend  our  way  out  of  infla- 
tion, and  that's  just  what  a  tax  cut  would  be 
trying  to  do.  The  villain  we  have  to  shoot 
down  is  inflation.  All  our  efforts  must  be  fo- 
cused in  that  direction.  My  constituents 
seem  to  support  that  approach,  and  I  m 
going  to  do  my  part. 

2.  The  Draft  and  Registration.  In  this  ses- 
sion. Congress  will  be  asked  to  reinstate  reg- 
istration for  the  draft  as  a  precautionary, 
standby  measure.  Congress  would  take  an- 
other vote  before  any  resumption  of  Induc- 
tions. Should  we: 

A.  Reinstate  draft  registration  for  men 
only,  at  the  age  of  18.  (30  percent) 

B.  Reinstate  draft  registration,  but  In- 
clude women,  at  the  age  of  18.  (47  percent) 

C.  Continue  with  an  all-volunteer  force. 
Do  not  reinstate  draft  registration.  (21  per- 
cent) 

No  answer.  (2  percent) 

Udall:  A  clear  77  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents favor  resumption  of  some  form  of  regis- 
tration for  the  draft,  a  startling  turn-about 
from  the  days  of  Vietnam,  and  an  Indication 
that  Americans  are  ready  to  stand  firm 
when  they  believe  the  national  Interest  is 
genuinely  at  stake. 

When  this  survey  was  mailed.  I  had  been 
assured  by  the  Defense  Department  that 
the  advance  registration  proposal  would 
save  the  country  up  to  nine  months  In  an 
emergency  mobilization.  But  since  then,  the 
Congress  has  learned  that  we  would  only 
save  seven  days  or  so  If  we  went  to  registra- 
tion DOW. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  light  of  this  new  Information,  and  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  cranking  up  registra- 
tion In  advance  will  cost  several  million  dol- 
lars. I  now  lean  against  reinstatement  of 
draft  -egistratlon. 

3.  Nuclear  Eiiergy.  As  you  read  this.  12 
percent  of  all  the  electricity  in  the  United 
States  is  being  generated  by  nuclear  power 
plants.  Some  insist  that  we  go  slow  on  nu- 
clear until  we  resolve  the  problems  of  safety 
aj\d  nuclear  waste  disposal.  Nuclear,  they 
say.  is  fraught  with  unknowns.  Proponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  the  safety  systems 
worked  at  Three  Mile  Island,  that  no  one 
has  been  killed  In  a  nuclear  accident  and 
that  we  need  more  such  plants.  Still  others 
want  all  nuclear  plants  closed  and  any 
future  construction  banned,  period.  Should 
we: 

A.  Close  all  nuclear  plants  and  ban  future 
construction.  (10  percent) 

B.  Enact  a  moratorium  on  new  construc- 
tion permits  while  workmg  to  resolve  safely, 
waste  disposal  and  other  problems.  (52  per- 
cent) 

C.  Allow  construction  of  new  nucletw 
power  plants.  They  are  safe  enough.  (36  per- 
cent) 

No  answer.  (2  percent) 

Udall:  Nuclear  has  its  problems  and  yet. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  use  -some  of  it  to  get 
ourselves  throught  the  1980s  and  the  1990s. 
It  Is  Important  that  nuclear  power  have  a 
further  chance  to  prove  itself  and  to  show  it 
Is  safe  and  reliable  and  that  we  can  dispose 
of  the  waste.  For  these  reasons.  I  would  sup- 
port a  pause  of  not  to  exceed  three  years  so 
that  we  can  make  an  Informed  Judgement  as 
a  people.  I  do  not  favor  closing  dowTi  plants 
which  are  already  built  or  are  about  ready 
to  come  on  line. 

4.  Abortion.  In  1973.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  government  may  not  in- 
terfere with  a  woman's  private  decision  to 
have  an  abortion  In  the  first  three  months 
of  pregnancy.  However.  State  Legislatures 
can  and  have  placed  restrictions  on  abor- 
tions sought  in  the  last  two-thirds  of  a  preg- 
nancy. Some  argue  that  no  law  will  stop 
abortion,  given  the  mood  of  the  courts. 
Others  insist  that  abortion  In  any  case  is 
wrong  and  must  be  stopped  at  all  costs.  An- 
other argument  holds  that  government 
should  offer  financial  help  to  poor  women 
who  can't  pay  for  the  piocedure.  Check  the 
answer  closest  to  your  position: 

A.  The  Constitution  should  be  amended  to 
ban  abortion.  (14  percent) 

B.  Government  should  stay  out  of  the 
abortion  controversy.  (47  percent) 

C.  Government's  role  In  abortion  should 
extend  only  to  financial  help  for  poor 
women  who  can't  afford  the  procedure.  (37 
percent) 

No  answer.  (2  percent) 

Udall:  As  the  father  of  six,  I  object  to 
abortion.  No  matter  how  we  face  it,  abortion 
is  a  tragedy— for  the  mother,  certainly  for 
the  unborn  baby,  and  for  the  father.  I 
would  prefer  to  see  a  society  and  a  world 
where  abortion  does  not  exist.  But  the  truth 
Is  that  abortion  Is  with  us,  and  will  probably 
continue  to  l>e  with  us.  with  or  without  a 
law.  The  affluent  have  always  had  easy 
access  to  abortion,  for  the  poor,  it's  been  a 
different  and  frequently  traumatic  story. 
Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  answer  here  that 
will  satisfy  both  sides. 

5.  Budget.  Plans  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  have  boiled  down  to  two  or  three 
basic  approaches.  One  is  that  we  should 
amend  the  Constitution  to  bind  the  govern- 
ment to  a  balanced  budget  by  tying  spend- 
ing to  a  percentage  of  the  Gross  National 
Product;  another  would  accomplish  the 
same  end,  but  with  a  law  instead  of  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment.  StUl  another  con- 
tention is  that  the  present  system  is  moving 
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toward  a  balanced  budget,  so  let's  leave  It  as 
It  Is.  Check  the  method  you  most  favor: 

A.  A  Constitutional  Amendment  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  limiting  spending  to  a 
percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
(36  percent) 

B.  Accomplish  "A"  with  a  law  Instead  of  a 
Constitutional  Amendment.  (43  percent) 

C.  The  deficit  has  been  cut.  The  present 
system  seems  to  be  working.  Leave  it  as  it  is. 
(14  percent) 

No  answer.  (7  percent) 

Udall:  At  this  writing,  we  seem  to  be  head- 
ing for  "B."  There  are  a  nimiber  of  spend- 
tng-limit  proposals  before  the  Congress,  and 
I  have  co-sponsored  one  with  Rep.  Bob 
Giaimo,  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  It  calls  for  limiting  all  spending 
by  the  federal  government  to  a  percentage 
of  the  Gross  National  Product,  freezing  the 
level  at  28.5  percent  the  first  year,  and  re- 
ducing the  figure  to  27  percent  after  three 
years.  The  measure  is  a  sound  one  and  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  get  the  attention  it  deserves. 
The  public  is  demanding  spending  limits 
and  it's  up  to  Congress  to  act. 

6.  Wage  and  Price  Controls.  A  substantial 
number  of  Americans  believe  that  wage  and 
price  controls  are  preferable  to  double-digit 
inflation.  But  there  are  those  who  Insist 
that  we're  better  off  If  we  let  the  free  econo- 
my take  its  course,  and  let  things  heal  on 
their  own.  Should  we  have  controls  or  not? 

A.  Yes,  I  favor  wage  and  price  controls. 
(48  percent) 

B.  No,  I  do  not  favor  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. (49  percent) 

No  answer.  (3  percent) 

Udall:  In  all  the  years  I  have  been  sending 
out  these  surveys,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  any 
question  that  came  back  with  such  an  even 
split  of  opinion.  I  have  said  in  the  past  that 
I  would  favor  such  controls  only  as  a  last 
resort,  and  I  stand  by  that.  But  to  date,  the 
President  has  not  asked  for  the  authority  to 
impose  such  controls  (Indeed,  he  has  ada- 
mantly said  he  will  never  implement  them) 
and  Congress  is  powerless  unless  the  Presi- 
dent is  willing  to  put  wage  and  price  con- 
trols into  effect. 

7.  Social  Security.  When  Social  Security 
began,  about  12  workers  paid  Into  the 
system  to  support  a  single  retiree.  Now  the 
ratio  is  down  to  about  4  to  1.  We  can't  go  on 
like  that.  Clearly,  we  face  some  tough  deci- 
sions. One  side  argues  that  we  should 
reduce  payroll  taxes  and  benefits,  while 
others  urge  that  we  make  the  system  "uni- 
versal," and  Include  all  employees  In  the 
program,  while  trimming  auxiliary  services 
and  work  to  return  Social  Security  to  the 
supplemental  retirement  plan  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  Others  would  like  to  see  Social 
Security  refinanced,  perhaps  with  general 
revenues,  while  allowing  those  persons  with 
private  retirement  plans  to  stay  out  of  the 
system.  Check  the  approach  you  most  favor: 

A.  Cut  the  payroll  tax  and  reduce  bene- 
fits. (7  percent) 

B.  Make  Social  Security  imiversal,  trim 
the  auxiliary  programs  and  return  the  pro- 
graim  to  the  supplemental  sort  of  retirement 
plaji  It  was  designed  to  be.  (60  pyercent) 

C.  Refinance  the  program  with  general 
revenues  but  let  those  with  private  retire- 
ment plans  stay  out  of  the  program.  (28  per- 
cent) 

No  answer.  (5  percent) 

Udall:  I  think  it  makes  sense  to  try  to 
return  Social  Security  to  the  supplemental 
retirement  program  that  Congress  original- 
ly had  In  mind.  If  we  can  move  toward  that 
goal  while  moving  many  of  the  auxiliSLry 
programs  to  other  agencies.  I  think  we  can 
put  Social  Security  back  on  sound  financial 
footing.  That  is  a  goal  I  fully  support. 

8.  Defense.  International  events  have  cre- 
ated new  support  for  an  IncreasKl  defense 
budget.  Countering  this  is  pressure  to  bal- 
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ance  the  federal  budget  and  to  cut  or  at 
least  hold  the  line  on  taxes  and  spending. 
Both  pre8sures.are  real.  Good,  conscientious 
people  on  both  sides  can  make  strong  argu- 
ments. Your  position: 

A  Increase  the  defense  budget,  and  In- 
crease taxes.  (31  percent) 

B.  Leave  the  defense  budget  at  about  the 
same  level.  (41  percent) 

C.  Increase  the  defense  budget  and  pay 
for  it  with  deficit  spending.  (19  percent) 

No  answer.  (9  percent) 

Udall:  There  can  be  no  argument  that  the 
United  States  should  not  have  the  best 
fighting  forces  that  money  can  buy.  The  ar- 
gument will  be.  Instead,  how  to  answer  the 
demands  for  a  balanced  budget  and  spend- 
ing cuts?  I  think  we  have  some  choices  to 
make  in  the  1980s,  and  a  majority  of  South- 
cm  Arlzonans  seem  to  agree.  Effective  de- 
fense spending  doesn't  mean  buying  every 
costly,  gold-plated,  highly-sophisticated 
weapon  our  scientists  can  devise.  On  the 
contrary,  the  tactics,  strategies  and  global 
politics  of  the  1980s  may  do  more  to  dictate 
the  structure  of  our  defenses  than  anything 
else.  I  am  committed  to  a  tough,  strong  de- 
fense that  gets  the  best  bang  for  the  tax- 
payer's bucks. 

9.  Business.  Business  in  this  country,  say 
many  tjeople,  is  creaking  under  the  strain  of 
excessive  government  red  tape  and  regula- 
tion. In  the  beginning,  regulations  were  im- 
posed to  correct  some  very  real  wrongs,  says 
one  group,  but  things  have  gotten  out  of 
control.  Today,  they  continue,  regulation  is 
not  promoting  the  broad  public  interest,  but 
ercxilng  the  fabric  of  free  enterprise  and  the 
free  market.  Others  insist  that  regulations 
now  on  the  t>ook8  are  not  only  necessary, 
but  that  we  haven't  gone  far  enough  in 
some  areas  to  protect  the  public.  In  the 
middle  are  those  who  say  that  some  regula- 
tion Is  probably  necessary,  but  much  is  not, 
and  Congress  should  set  hard  deadlines  to 
rid  us  of  the  excessive  and  retain  the  effec- 
tive. 

A.  Regulation  of  the  free  market  seldom 
benefits  anyone.  We  probably  could  get 
along  very  weii  with  virtually  no  regula- 
tions. (15  percent) 

B.  Regulations  are  necessary.  We  may 
need  a  few  more  regulations  to  protect  the 
general  public.  (10  percent) 

C.  Some  regulation  is  necessary,  but  not 
all  of  it.  Congress  should  establish  a  timeta- 
ble to  cut  the  bad  regulation  and  retain  the 
good.  (72  percent) 

No  answer.  (3  percent) 

Udall:  Some  time  ago,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  abolish  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Clearly,  it  is  an  agency  that 
has  outlived  its  usefulness.  'When  govern- 
ment regulations  hinder  Instead  of  promote 
the  free  market  and  the,  broad  public  pur- 
pose, they  should  be  done  away  with. 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  Intro- 
duced "sunset  legislation"  which  is  another 
way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  seeming- 
ly endless  government  agencies,  programs 
and  departments  that  are  always  created  to 
address  a  need  or  correct  a  wrong,  but  seem 
to  go  on  long  after  their  mission  is  fulfilled. 
Sunset  legislation  would  provide  for  their 
automatic  extinction  after  a  given  amount 
of  time.  Congress  must  push  harder  for  reg- 
ulation reform.  It's  a  movement  I  support. 

10.  Reducing  Government.  Select  the 
single  federal  government  agency  or  pro- 
gram that  you  would  most  like  to  see  abol- 
ished. 

Udall:  Answers  in  this  category  ran  the 
gamut,  from  proposing  abolition  of  Sen. 
William  Proxmlre  (which  I  can't  do  much 
about)  to  abolition  of  the  War  Department 
(which  ceased  to  exist  33  years  ago).  But  the 
top  10  most  frequent  answers  Included  the 
following: 
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1.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 

Welfare 

2.  Foreign  Aid 

3.  Department  of  Education 

4.  Ehvh-oiunental  Protection  Agency 

6.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment 

6.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration 

7.  Research 

8.  Bureaucracy 

9.  Internal  Revenue  Service 

10.  Food  Stamps 

Fully  more  than  half  of  all  respondents, 
however,  were  unwilling  or  unable  to  list  a 
specific  agency  or  program  by  name. 

It  is  worth  noting,  1  think,  that  the  total 
number  of  federal  Chilian  employees— that 
group  which  most  of  us  know  as  "the  bu- 
reaucracy"—has  actually  declined  by  93.083 
since  1969. 

Back  In  1978.  I  was  proud  to  have  led  the 
fight  on  the  House  floor  for  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act.  We  won.  One  of  the  provi- 
sions of  that  bill  was  the  Leach  Amend- 
ment, which  I  helped  save  in  a  conference 
cbmmlttee  meeting.  That  amendment 
placed  a  limit  on  total  federal  employment 
through  1981.  And  the  latest  report  shows 
that  those  limits  are  working.* 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

or  CALiroRNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  California  Bank  recently  In- 
formed me  of  their  innovative  new  fi- 
nancial planning  program  for  local 
government.  This  progam.  developed 
long  before  the  popular  emergence  of 
the  taxpayer  revolt,  reflects  the  re- 
sponsive and  farsighted  thinking  of 
the  United  California  Bank. 

The  problems  addressed  by  the 
United  California  Bank  affect  all  of 
the  financially  hard-pressed  communi- 
ties In  the  country.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues*  attention  the  following 
message  explaining  the  program: 

The  Challenge  or  the  1980's— Tocgh  Times 

FOR  Municipal  Governments  Present  an 

Opj^ortunity  for  Business 

As  we  begin  the  new  decade,  the  1980s 
promise  to  be  even  more  complex  and  frus- 
trating than  the  70s.  And  that's  saying 
plenty. 

We  all  remember  the  Interminable  head- 
lines about  the  dire  financial  straits  of  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  Four  years  ago,  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  'little  New  Yorks"  from 
happening  here  In  California,  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank  started  thinking  about  how  we 
could  help. 

After  nearly  eight  months  of  Intensive 
study,  we  developed  a  concept  called  the 
"Small  Cities  Program."  We  put  together 
teams  of  bankers,  accountants,  urban  plan- 
ners, political  scientists,  economists,  systems 
analysts,  and  personnel  specialists.  Then  we 
made  them  available  to  small  cities  to  help 
them  with  their  long-range  financial  plan- 
ning. As  a  member  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, it  was  In  our  best  interest  to  help  com- 
munities where  our  employees  worked  and 
lived,  and  where  their  children  attended 
school.  It  was  Important  that  these  cities  re- 
mained financially  sound.  And  this  was 
before  anyone  had  heard  of  Proposition  13. 


After  being  invited  in  by  MontebeUo.  our 
team  ftx-used  on  three  areas— financial  man- 
agement, effective  planning  practices,  and 
work  productivity  Improvement. 

Working  with  MontebeUo  officials,  our 
team  set  up  a  work  productivity  program  for 
city  employees  which  saved  $35,000  In  one 
year.  A  new  budgeting  concept  enabled  city 
officials  to  anticipate  the  Impact  of  dollar 
availability  on  services  such  as  trash  collec- 
tion and  street  lighting.  The  team  estab- 
lished service-level  budgeting,  mid-range  de- 
partmental planning,  and  long-range  strate- 
gic planning. 

Over  all.  the  work  took  over  8  months  and 
1200  to  1500  hours— all  at  no  expense  to 
MontebeUo  taxpayers  The  public  and  pri- 
vate tesin  members  all  finished  this  assign- 
ment with  a  new  appreciation  of  the  profes- 
sionalism and  dedication  of  their  fellow 
planners.  "Plan  Ahead  "  now  has  real  mean- 
ing In  MontebeUo. 

Similar  programs  are  underway  In  three 
cities  in  the  Seattle  area,  and  In  six  cities  In 
New  England.  In  addition,  the  California 
Roundtable.  a  statewide  organization  of  Im 
portant  businesses  and  associations,  has 
adopted  this  program  so  that  it  can  be  ex 
tended  to  all  kinds  of  local  government 
imlts.  Under  their  auspices,  the  project  is 
gathering  momentum-  We're  proud  that  our 
Small  Cities  Program  has  served  as  a  model 
for  others  to  emulate.  We  hope  It  will  serve 
as  a  continuing  example  of  how  business 
can  effectively  assist  the  public  sector  solve 
many  of  its  problems.* 


H.R.  4265 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHTJSeTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  provide  incentives  for 
homeowners  to  make  home  adjust- 
ments, once  thought  too  costly,  which 
will  allow  handicapped  family  mem- 
bers to  remain  in  the  residence.  Under 
present  statutes,  many  family  mem- 
bers are  actually  dLscouraged  from 
providing  home  care  for  handicapped 
family  members.  By  not  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  these  families,  house- 
holds are  faced  with  relinquishing 
prime  responsibility  for  those  individ- 
uals to  various  public  and  private  insti: 
tutions.  requiring  increasing  outlays  of 
Federal  moneys. 

In  June  of  1979.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4265,  a  bill  which  would  correct  this 
problem,  by  allowing  a  dollar  for 
dollar  tax  credit.  Up  to  Sl.OOO  per  year 
with  a  celling  of  $5,000  to  Install  facili- 
ties needed  to  maintain  as  normal  life 
AS  possible  for  handicapped  members. 
This  bill  has  been  cosponsored  by  58 
Members  with  many  more  showing  in- 
terest. Due  to  the  current  urgency  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget,  many 
Members  were  hesitant  to  cosponsor 
due  to  the  cost  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislation  Introduced  today, 
w^ill  make  available  a  50  percent  credit 
to  households  with  severely  handi- 
capped family  members.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  estimated  that  this 
clarification  will  suttstantially  reduce 
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the  cost  of  this  legislation.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  Department's  estimates: 
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York  City  siphoned  millions  of  dollars  from 
funds  needed  for  services  for  children.  This 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  did  more 
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We  must  stop  allowing  those  who  rip  off 
the  taxpayers  to  get  away  with  it.  A  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  study  shows  that 
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Deak  Mrs.  Nokwood:  According  to  the 
Jan.  2,  1980,  Issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, you  spoke  to  the  National  Association 
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As  you  can  see.  these  changes  have 
had  a  major  impact  on  the  cost  of  this 
program  while  the  legislation  captures 
the  spirit  of  H.R.  4265.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  will,  in  the  long  run,  save  the 
Federal  Treasury  money  that  would 
otherwise  be  spent  on  less  effective 
Government  institutions  to  provide 
the  same  people  similar  care.  Further- 
more, it  will  allow  families  to  give 
their  loved  ones  the  care  and  attention 
that  no  institution  can  duplicate.* 


THE  PENCIL  PROBLEM- 1990  OR 
BUREAUCRACY  RUN  AMOK 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBORGU 
U*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problem  of  Government  regulation 
grows  daily ,  and.  In  my  view,  we  In  the 
Congress  have  done  little  to  make  a 
dent  In  the  problem.  Each  Member,  I 
am  certain  has  his  or  her  own  horror 
story  to  recite  of  people  whose  busi- 
ness or  reputation  has  been  ruined  by 
an  encounter  with  this  mushrooming 
administrative  law.  In  this  connection 
Mr.  Monte  Throdahl.  of  Monsanto 
Corp.,  wrote  a  satirical  piece  on  the 
humble  pencil,  and  the  message  I  re- 
ceive is  that  1984  is  almost  here  and 
1990  is  getting  closer.  We  In  the  Con- 
gress had  better  start  getting  a  real 
handle  on  this  problem.  The  Item 
from  the  January /February  Environ- 
mental News  Digest  foUows: 

Thi  PDfcn.  Problkm — 1990 
(By  Monte  Throdahl) 

This  is  the  story  of  the  VS.  pencil  indus- 
try. Remember,  we  are  looking  back  from 
our  vantage  point  of  1990.  It's  strange  to 
think  that,  back  in  1979,  Just  anyone  could 
use  a  pencil  any  way  they  wanted  to. 

You  see.  It  all  started  when  the  Occupa- 
Uonal  Safety  St  Health  Act  carcinogen 
poUcy  went  Into  effect  The  graphite  In  the 
pencil  leads  always  contained  a  residue  of 
crystalline  silica.  And  there  was  at  least  one 
«PlPal  test  and  an  In-vltro  test  Indicating 
that  crystalline  silica  produced  tumors,  so 
the  material  became  regulated  as  a  carcino- 
gen. There  was  no  alternate  for  pencils,  so 
expoaure  had  to  come  down  almost  to  zero. 
Workers  were  put  Into  protective  clothing] 
and  that  solved  the  problem  Initially. 

But  then  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  acting  under  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clean  Water  AcU  which  soon  had  their  own 
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carcinogen  policies,  required  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  emissions  and  affluents.  The  con- 
trol technology  was  quite  expensive,  and 
only  the  largest  msnufacturers  could  afford 
It.  This  caused  a  flurry  of  antitrust  suiU  in 
the  early  "SOs  when  there  were  only  three 
pencil  malers  left  in  the  country.  One  of 
the  three  was  split  into  smaller  companies, 
but  they  soon  went  out  of  business  since 
they  were  unable  to  afford  Increasingly 
stringent  workplace  and  pollution  control 
requirements.  Then  foreign  pencil  manufac- 
turers began  to  threaten  to  dominate  the 
pencU  market,  and  our  government.  In  an 
abrupt  about-face,  allowed  a  merger  of  the 
two  remaining  companies  to  meet  overseas 
competition. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Conmiis- 
sion  then  became  concerned  with  what  the 
newspaper  headlines  were  calling  the 
"pencil  problem."  Rubt>er  erasers  could  be 
chewed  off  and  choke  small  children.  The 
sharp  points  of  pencils  could  also  be  danger- 
ous. There  were  residual  solvenU  in  the 
paint  used  on  pencils,  and  pencil-chewing 
seemed  to  be  a  more  widespread  habit  than 
anyone  had  realized.  Printing  a  legend  on 
each  pencU  that  said:  This  Pencil  Could  Be 
Hazardous  To  Your  Health"  did  not  seem  to 
affect  consume  pencil  habits.  Harvard 
study  indicated.  In  fact,  the  study  found  ad- 
ditional potentially  harmful  uses,  such  as 
stirring  coffee.  This  led  FDA  to  declare  that 
harmful  substances  could  be  dissolved  out 
of  the  pencil  into  the  coffee,  and  thus  pen- 
cils violated  food  additive  laws,  including 
the  Delaney  amendment. 

Trying  to  salvage  iU  business,  the  pencil 
company  began  making  pencils  without 
paint,  without  erasers  and  with  only  soft 
leads  so  they  would  not  hold  a  sharp  point. 
But  consumers  were  outraged,  and  sales  de- 
clined. 

Then  someone  Invented  a  machine  that 
could  measure  crystalline  silica  below  the 
part-per-trlllion  level  and  workplace,  air 
emission,  water  effluent,  and  waste  disposal 
regulations  required  that  the  best  practica- 
ble technology  be  used  to  reach  this  low 
level.  The  pencil  company  was  threatened 
with  financial  ruin  because  of  the  large 
sums  needed  to  purchase  new  control  equip- 
ment. There  were  those  that  wanted  to  ban 
pencils  entirely  under  the  Toxic  Substance 
Control  Act.  but  the  government  decided 
that  pencils  were  necessary,  particularly 
since  they  were  used  to  write  new  regula- 
tions. Besides,  the  Senators  from  the  sUte 
where  the  pencil  company  was  located  de- 
clared that  pencils  were  as  American  as 
ba.seball.  and  should  not  be  replaced  with 
ball-point  pens. 

So  the  government  bailed  out  the  pencil 
company  with  a  large,  guaranteed  loan- 
called  a  Chrysler  loan  in  those  days.  But,  of 
course,  that  was  only  a  temporary  measure, 
and  to  protect  the  pencil  business,  the  gov- 
ernment eventually  nationalized  it. 

It  is  comforting  to  know,  after  all,  that  so- 
ciety is  being  protected  against  a  danger 
that  was  so  obvious  we  didnt  even  notice  it 
for  many,  many  years.  There  are  stiU  those 
who  complain  about  paying  $17  for  a  pencil, 
but  you  really  cant  put  a  price  tag  on 
health  or  safety.^ 


SOME  SIMPLE  WAYS  TO  SAVE 
MILLIONS 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOt7SE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  ad- 
dress   ourselves    to    the   problem   of 
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agreeing  on  a  sensible  Federal  budget. 
It  Is  clearly  more  Important  than  ever 
for  us  to  make  sure  that  we  are  getting 
our  money's  worth  from  each  and 
every  Federal  dollar. 

Our  colleague,  the  distinguished 
Congresswoman  from  New  York,  Eliz- 
abeth HoLTZMAN,  has  written  a 
thoughtful  article  on  Government 
waste  and  how  to  eliminate  it.  Her 
views  deserve  our  serious  considera- 
tion, because  she  speaks  from  personal 
experience.  Due  to  her  efforts  the  cost 
of  New  York  City's  summer  feeding 
program  has  been  reduced  by  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  commend  the  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  Newsday.  to  my  colleagues. 
The  text  foUows: 

SoMZ  SiKPLE  Ways  To  Savt  Biixions 
Ending  waste,  corruption  and  mismanage- 
ment in  federal  programs  and  agencies 
would  help  restore  public  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment; for  that  reason  alone  it  is  well 
worth  doing.  But  there  would  also  be  dra- 
matic tangible  results,  because  waste  now 
accounts  for  bUllons  of  our  tax  dollars. 

The  substantial  savings  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  cleaning  up  government  programs 
would  be  used  for  unmet  national  needs 
without  increasing  overall  spending— In  fact, 
we  might  even  be  able  to  cut  taxes.  And  our 
government  would  work  better. 
For  the  skeptics,  I  offer  examples: 
In  1976.  investigating  constituents'  com- 
plaints, I  found  that  because  of  sloppy  ad- 
ministration and  irregular  bidding  practices. 
New  York  City's  »00  million  federaUy 
funded  summer  food  program  for  children 
was  riddled  with  waste  and  corruption.  Chil- 
dren were  being  given  rotten  food,  prepared 
in  dirty  kitchens.  Tons  of  food  were  being 
thrown  away,  littering  whole  neighbor- 
hoods. 

When  pressed  to  take  action.  Congress 
tightened  competitive  bidding  requirements 
and  ensured  better  administration  of  the 
program.  The  result:  last  year  the  program 
fed  more  children  far  better  food  for  a  cost 
of  only  $19  million— two-thirds  less  than  the 
program  cost  in  1976.  (To  put  that  $40  mfl- 
lion  saving  In  perspective,  it  is  eight  times 
the  amount  the  federal  government  spent  in 
1975  on  public  library  services  In  New  York 
State.) 

In  addition,  evidence  uncovered  in  the 
summer  feeding  program  investigation  led 
to  the  Indictment  of  24  people  and  the  con- 
viction of  17  of  them. 

Again:  An  Investigation  of  the  summer 
youth  employment  program  revealed  that 
it,  like  too  many  well-intentioned  federal 
programs,  was  ineffective  because  of  poor 
management  and  careless  monitoring. 
Youngsters  were  paid  for  sitting  around  and 
doing  nothing.  Some  were  paid  even  if  they 
didnt  show  up  at  the  work  site.  A  program 
whose  primary  purpose  was  to  encourage  re- 
sponsible work  habits  was  actually  reinforc- 
ing the  "no-work"  ethic. 

It  took  a  good  deal  of  prompting,  but  the 
U.S.  E>epartment  of  Labor  and  New  York 
City  instituted  stricter  management  and 
monitoring  procedures.  The  result:  the  pro- 
gram now  gives  us  our  money's  worth  by 
providing  youngsters  with  real  work  and 
helping  them  leam  what  Is  expected  of  good 
employees. 

We  need  not  look  far  for  other  govern- 
ment programs  suffering  from  the  kind  of 
loose  competitive  bidding  practices  and 
inept  or  sloppy  management  that  were  re- 
sponsible for  abuses  in  the  summer  feeding 
and  youth  employment  programs. 

"No-bid"  direct  leasing  of  facilities  In  the 
federally  assisted  day-care  program  in  New 
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York  City  siphoned  millions  of  dollars  from 
funds  needed  for  services  for  children.  This 
waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  did  more 
harm  than  many  people  realize;  In  addition 
to  enriching  unscrupulous  landlords,  it 
forced  the  closing  of  some  needed  centers 
for  lack  of  money  and  it  increased  the 
burden  on  local  taxes  because  It  put  pro- 
gram costs  way  over  the  maximum  the  fed- 
eral government  would  reimburse.  Brsaking 
some  of  the  phony  leases  has  already  pro- 
duced significant  savings;  breaking  them  all 
would  save  millions. 

Inept  management  explains  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service's  ineffec- 
tiveness. The  Iranian  student  situation  has 
spotlighted  the  INS'  inability  to  keep  track 
of  the  millions  of  foreign  students  and  visi- 
tors in  the  U.S.  (Most  Illegal  aliens  In  the 
New  York  area  come  to  this  country  under 
temporary  visas.)  After  becoming  chairwo- 
man of  the  House  subcommittee  on  immi- 
gration, refugees  and  international  law  last 
year,  I  proposed  measures  to  make  INS  ca- 
pable of  enforcing  the  law.  Congress  has  re- 
cently adopted  this  new  legislation,  provid- 
ing for  the  appointment  of  a  special  investi- 
gator to  root  out  corruption,  an  Independ- 
ent management  analysis,  and  funds  to  com- 
puterize INS  operations. 

Programs  and  agencies  that  don't  work  re- 
flect years  of  Inattention  to  making  govern- 
ment effective.  Congressional  oversight  has 
been  lax  sometimes  because  members  of 
Congress  are  unwilling  to  scrutinize  pet  pro- 
grams closely.  Studies  revealing  inadequa- 
cies In  program  operations  have  often  gath- 
ered dust. 

Until  recently,  there  were  no  mechanisms 
for  uncovering  fraud  in  federal  agencies.  Al- 
though, in  1978,  Congress  did  create  agency 
inspectors-general  to  Investigate  waste  and 
corruption,  these  in-house  "policemen"  are 
not  always  effective  enough.  And  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  tended  to  give  low  pri- 
ority to  prosecuting  fraud  in  government. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  this  situation  con- 
tinue. Congress  must  take  its  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities more  seriously.  Congressional 
committees  should  regularly  and  conscien- 
tiously take  h  hard  look  at  the  effectiveness 
of  the  programs  under  their  jurisdiction. 
And  there  should  be  no  "sacred  cows."  No 
government  agency  should  be  allowed  to 
waste  the  public's  money  or  to  tolerate  mis- 
management. 

Procurement  practices  throughout  gov- 
ernment should  be  tightened  up.  For  exam- 
ple, certain  exceptions  to  competitive  bid- 
ding requirements  that  were  Intended  to 
allow  flexibility  In  emergencies  or  to  protect 
the  secrecy  of  highly  classified  projects  too 
often  become  giant  loopholes  through 
which  agencies  avoided  competitive  bidding 
on  routine  purchases. 

Exceptions  should  be  frequently  and  care- 
fully reviewed  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
really  necessary  and  that  they  are  not  being 
abused.  To  ensure  objectivity,  purchasing 
practices  by  ail  federal  agencies  should  be 
subject  to  Independent,  outside  review. 

We  need  to  strengthen  safeguards  against 
the  conflict  of  Interest  inherent  In  the  so- 
called  "revolving  door,"  In  which  people 
leaving  goverrmient  service  are  Immediately 
employed  in  a  related  field  In  the  private 
sector. 

State  and  local  governments  spending  fed- 
eral money  should  be  required  to  adhere  to 
strict  procurement  and  administrative 
standards.  Stricter  controls  on  competitive 
bidding  and  more  careful  monitoring  would, 
I  believe,  have  kept  costs  down  and  ensured 
better  quality  In  Suffolk  County's  federally 
assisted  Southwest  Sewer  District  project. 
Multiply  the  savings  In  this  single  project 
by  the  number  of  similar  projects  across  the 
land  and  the  conclusion  is  Inescapable:  We 
could  save  billions. 
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We  must  stop  allowing  those  who  rip  off 
the  taxpayers  to  get  away  with  it.  A  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  study  shows  that 
crime  against  the  government  now  pays. 
Most  people  who  defraud  the  government 
are  allowed  to  keep  their  ill-gotten  gains  be- 
cause the  Justice  Department  is  preoccu- 
pied with  criminal  prosecutions  and  rarely 
follows  through  with  the  civil  suits  needed 
under  present  law  to  recover  the  loot. 

The  Justice  Department  must  improve  its 
prosecutorial  practices.  In  addition,  we  need 
legislation  to  allow  automatic  recovery  of 
the  money  that  convicted  defendants  gain 
from  fraud.  We  also  should  Insist  that  fed- 
eral prosecutors  give  high  priority  to  cases 
involving  fraud  and  that  federal  law  en- 
forcement officials  be  better  trained  to  un- 
cover fraud. 

And  we  must  demand  modem,  efficient, 
cost-effective  management  In  government. 
We  should  seek  to  draw  on  the  expertise  of 
people  with  proven  management  ability  in 
the  private  sector. 

My  experiences  with  a  host  of  federal  pro- 
grams have  convinced  me  that  making  our 
goverrmient  more  effective  is  not  beyond 
our  grasp  if  we  insist— and  keep  insisting- 
on  these  simple,  practical  steps: 

Better  congressional  oversight; 

Improved  procurement  practices,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  loopholes  in  competi- 
tive bidding  requirements; 

Tight  administration  with  attentive  pro- 
gram monitoring; 

Vigorous  prosecution  of  fraud:  and 

Drawing  on  private  management  experi- 
ence. 

Our  tax  dollars  will  go  much  further  and 
we  will  have  a  Government  that  we  can 
respect. • 


THE  INDEX  THAT  FEEDS 
INFLATION? 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AHIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
March  24  edition  of  Business  Week. 
Mr.  Williani  Howard,  a  former  ac- 
countant with  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  wrote  a  most  Interesting 
column  about  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  cost-of-living  adjustments  to 
wage  and  pensions  which  are  tied  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  Clearly, 
the  idea  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
is  a  difficult  subject  that  we  will  be 
hearing  a  great  deal  about.  I  don't  yet 
have  the  answer  to  this  problem,  and  I 
doubt  that  we  should  change  the  rules 
after  the  fact.  But  as  more  and  more 
groups  move  to  get  automatic  indexing 
we  will  have  added  problems  and 
heavy  costs.  Clearly  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments are  Justified,  but  we  have  to 
make  sure  that  they  realistically  re- 
flect increases  in  relevant  prices. 
The  Index  That  Feeds  Inflation 
(On  Jan.  31,  1980,  William  D.  Howard,  a 
retired  federal  employee,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Janet  Norwood,  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics.  Business  Week  has  ob- 
tained his  permission  to  reprint  it.  The  edi- 
tors consider  it  an  Interesting  and  informa- 
tive study  of  the  Inflationary  impact  that 
results  when  cost-of-living  adjustments  in 
wages  or  pensions  are  based  on  the  consvmi- 
er  price  index  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  SUtistics.) 
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Dear  Mas.  Nokwood:  According  to  the 
Jan.  2.  1980,  issue  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, you  spoke  to  the  National  Association 
of  Government  lAbor  Officials  and  de- 
fended the  BLS  consumer  price  index 
against  claims  that  it  exaggerates  the  tnfU- 
tlon  rate.  .  ,  .  I  submit  to  you  that  an 
honest  armlysis  of  my  own  personal  finan- 
cial status  reveals  more  at>out  the  impact  of 
the  BLS'i  actions  than  can  be  derived  from 
opinions  of  economists. 

Let's  start  with  my  43rd  birthday.  July  1. 
1968.  when  as  a  middle-management  federal 
accountant.  Grade  15,  Step  8.  I  was  earning 
$22,000.  Federal  workers  then  became  8ul>- 
ject  to  the  "Comparability  Pay"  law.  My 
salary  would  have  changed  little  had  the 
"average"  pay  of  the  private  sector  surveyed 
been  used,  but  It  wasn't.  The  BLS  used  spe- 
cial weighting  curves  and  other  refinements 
they  felt  necessary  to  achieve  "comparabil 
ity."  and  instead  of  my  pay  Increasing  22 
percent  in  the  next  4W  years,  il  spurted  54 
percent  to  $34,971  by  January.  1973.  with- 
out any  promotions.  It  would  be  $50  112  a 
year  today  if  I  had  not  retired  on  my  50th 
birthday.  July  1,  1975. 

During  the  4V4  years  since  my  retirement 
from  federal  emploj-ment.  my  Civil  Service 
annuity  (#1  810  115),  which  started  at 
$1,922  a  month,  will  reach  $3,075  based  on 
the  CPI-W  [The  index  that  applies  to  wage 
earners  and  clerical  workers)  of  230.0  at  De- 
cember, 1979.  Thus,  I  now  receive  63  percent 
more  retired  than  I  did  working  m  mid- 
1968,  primarily  due  to  the  impact  of  the 
BLS's  determination  of  "comparability  pay" 
and  calculation  of  CPI-based  cost-of  living 
allowances. 

In  your  speech,  which  I  referred  to  at  the 
outset,  you  stated: 

"We  have  one  official  consumer  price 
index,  and  we  will  continue  to  have  one  offi- 
cial consumer  price  index." 

'The  CPI  is  the  best  measure  of  purchas- 
ing power  we  have." 

"The  purpose  of  CPI  cost-of  living  adjust- 
ment has  been  to  permit  people  to  purchase 
in  today's  prices  the  bundle  of  goods  and 
services  they  purchased  in  the  base  period, 
thereby  leaving  them  at  least  as  well  off  as 
they  were  then." 

This  means  that  I  do  not  have  to  switch  to 
pork,  chicken,  or  even  pasta,  as  others  do, 
because  the  cost  of  beef  and  veal  has  gone 
up  more  in  the  last  eight  years  than  meat 
substitutes.  I  am  entitled,  according  to  you. 
to  eat  the  same  quantity  and  quality  of  beef 
and  veal  as  I  did  in  1972-73,  when  it  was 
cheap. 

I  still  get  to  drive  gas-guzzlmg  big  cars  at  6 
to  8  mi.  a  gal.,  just  like  people  did  when  the 
CPI  was  "based"  and  gasoline  cost  41«  in- 
stead of  the  $1.20  now.  When  the  govern- 
ment urges  conservation,  it  is  at  variance 
with  your  contention  that  we  (CPI-based 
COLA  recipients)  should  be  left  at  least  as 
well  off  as  before.  Heating  oil  was  19t  a  gal. 
at  the  CPI  base,  plentiful  too.  I  can  ignore 
the  governments  urging  that  I  insulate  my 
home,  roll  back  the  thermostat,  etc.,  and 
heat  with  the  same  amount  of  oil  as  before 
at  today's  prices. 

As  to  my  home.  I  live  In  a  new  house  ac- 
quired just  before  I  retired  in  1975.  and  al- 
though the  value  has  doubled  and  I  can 
take  $100,000  tax-free  profit,  and  the 
monthly  payments  are  not  a  bit  more,  the 
housing  components  of  my  CPI  increases  of 
more  than  50  percent  have  handsomely  in- 
creased my  income.  Is  it  true  that  the  CPI 
assumes  that  I  can  only  sell  my  house  for 
the  equity  I  have  paid  into  it  and  assumes 
that  I  repurchase  and  refinance  a  portion  of 
my  house  every  year? 

My  radial  tires  for  my  cars  get  40.000  mi. 
these  days,  but  my  cost-of-living  allowances 
based  on  the  CPI  assume  that  I  still  get 
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only  15.000  because  quality  Improvements 
(except  for  new  automobiles)  are  ignored. 
Medical  care  costs  have  risen  dramatically 
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times  and  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  more  ade- 
quate   funding    to    insure    that    our 
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istration,  is  beginning  to  foreclose  on 
farmers  because  they  cannot  continue 
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debt.  Other  northeastern  and  midwestem 
cities  maintained  reasonable  stability  until 
the  onset  of  the  current  round  of  inflation 
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dens  and  benefits  are  shared  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

Tf   wp   wait    fnr  the  rHcU     ac    n-c   A\i\   nfitk 
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only  15,000  because  quality  Improvements 
(except  for  new  automobiles)  are  i^ored. 

Medicsl  care  costs  have  risen  dramatically 
in  the  last  eight  years,  and  my  CPI-based 
Income  has  been  raised  accordingly,  yet  my 
former  employer  continues  to  pay  a  large 
portion  of  my  health  insurance,  and  my 
costs  are  about  the  same. 

I  luiow  that  I  am  very  fortunate  to  have 
your  CPI  income  protection,  as  are  50  mil- 
lion other  people  who  are  similar  beneficia- 
ries. But  don't  you  thinit.  honestly,  that  it  is 
unjust  enrichment?  PranlUy.  it  scares  me  to 
contemplate  what  this  transfer  of  payments 
from  one  group  of  citizens  to  another 
means.  For  myself.  I  am  busily  engaged  in  a 
second  career  in  the  private  sector,  but  not 
everyone  is— due  to  the  influence  on  incen- 
tives, r' 

For  example:  A  local  fellow  wHo  used  to 
work  for  the  same  government  bur^u  I  did 
retired  I'-j  years  ago.  I  called  him  l^t^weelc 
about  a  job  opening  sinjilar  to  the  one  I  got 
after  retirement.  He  is  a  CPA  and  figured 
that  from  the  $24,000  salary  to  start,  on  top 
of  his  CPI-based  federal  amnuity.  federal, 
state,  city,  and  PICA  taxes,  and  commuting 
expenses  would  leave  him  only  $9,000  for 
working,  and  he  therefore  was  not  interest- 
ed. Why  should  he  support  the  system? 

I  understand  that  BLS's  Monthly  Labor 
Review  welcomes  communiralions  that  are 
factual  and  analytical,  not  polemical  in 
tone.  Although  this  one  is  a  bit  embarrass- 
ing to  me  personally,  it  is  a  story  that  needs 
to  be  told,  e\en  if  it  ultimately  results  in 
less  unjust  enrichment  to  CPI  cost-of-living 
benefit  recipients. 
Sincerely. 

William  D.  Howard.9 


THE  WRONG  TIME  FOR 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  appropriation  providing  for  pre- 
mobilization  draft  registration  poses 
the  most  difficult  issue  which  I  have 
faced  in  1980.  When  President  Carter 
first  announced  his  plans  for  draft 
registration  in  January  1980.  it  ap- 
peared that  the  request  was  both  nec- 
essary and  appropriate.  Having  stud- 
led  the  issue  carefully  since  that  time, 
I  no  longer  share  that  view. 

As  recently  as  January,  the  Selective 
Service  issued  a  report  claiming  that 
premobilization  registration  would 
save  as  few  as  7  days  in  the  event  of 
military  mobilization.  A  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  estimated  that 
registration  would  save  13  days.  Ac- 
cording to  Defense  Department  esti- 
mates, even  without  premobilization 
registration  the  Selective  Service 
would  be  able  to  place  draftees  in  the 
field  within  an  acceptable  timeframe  in 
case  of  a  national  emergency. 

The  proposal  for  draft  registration 
before  us  today  fails  to  address  our 
most  serious  problem  in  military  pre- 
paredness, that  of  low  levels  of  com- 
pensation for  military  personnel  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  incentives  for  the 
retention  of  skilled  personnel  who  are 
so  critically  needed  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  In  spite  of  the  budget  prob- 
lems   created    by    difficult    economic 
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times  and  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint, 
I  am  prepared  to  support  more  ade- 
quate funding  to  insure  that  our 
Nation  meets  its  military  manpower 
needs  in  the  years  ahead. 

Those  opposing  premobilization  reg- 
istration after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  proposal  before  us  represent  a 
true  cross  section  of  American  think- 
ing. As  recently  as  last  week,  former 
President  Gerald  Ford  voiced  his  op- 
position to  the  registration  proposal, 
and  he  has  been  joined  by  Senator 
Edward  Kennedy  and  former  Califor- 
nia Governor  Ronald  Reagan. 

This  Congress  will  be  in  session  until 
October.  If  international  conditions 
during  this  period  should  require  the 
Congress  to  reconsider  this  issue,  we 
will  have  that  opportunity.  In  the 
meantime,  I  will  also  lend  my  support 
to  appropriations  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  so  that  it  can  develop 
and  have  ready  a  postmobilization  reg- 
istration plan  to  enable  the  Nation  to 
respond  more  quickly  to  a  national 
emergency. 

However,  it  is  my  judgment  that  pre- 
mobilization draft  registration  is  not 
necessary,  appropriate,  or  justified  at 
this  time.* 


FmHA  LOAN  MORATORIUM  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  low  com- 
modity prices,  inflation,  and  high  in- 
terest rates  are  deepening  the  econom- 
ic problems  in  rural  America,  rapidly 
leading  to  a  situation  where  foreclo- 
sures on  loans  to  farmers  may  become 
commonplace.  Therefore,  as  a  first 
step  to  prevent  the  Nation's  farmers 
from  losing  their  farms  and  farming 
operations  because  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  pontrol,  I  am 
introducing  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Loan  Moratorium  Act 
which  mandates  moratoriums  on  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
all  FmHA  loans  if  the  borrower  so  re- 
quests. 

The  farm  financial  crisis  already  has 
prompted  the  I*resident  to  sign  the 
bill  placed  before  him  by  Congress  to 
extend  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tions  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. But  the  Carter  administration 
refuses  to  support  legislation  to  raise 
commodity  prices  so  that  farmers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  earn  an 
Income  and  to  reduce  their  debt. 
Indeed,  White  House  policy  has  been 
to  keep  commodity  prices  low  through 
an  Inadequate  price  support  program, 
through  a  faulty  reserve  program 
which  dumps  grain  onto  the  market  at 
low-release  levelsi  through  a  policy  Of 
allowing  cheap,  subsidied  imports  to 
undermine  the  domestic  price  struc- 
ture and  through  the  embargo  on 
sales  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Governments 
credit  arm.  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
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Lstratlon.  is  beginning  to  foreclose  on 
farmers  because  they  cannot  continue 
their  payments  or  demonstrate  an  ade- 
quate cash  flow  to  continue  carrying 
the  loans.  Little  wonder,  when  the 
President  Is  pursuing  a  policy  designed 
to  keep  commodity  prices  at  chronical- 
ly low  levels. 

For  1980.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  projecting  a  20-percent  to 
30-percent  drop  in  net  farm  income— a 
reduction  which  is  being  caused  by 
Carter  administration  policies  and 
which  will  undermine  the  ability  of 
many  farmers  to  continue  servicing 
their  debt.  According  to  the  Minnesota 
Department  of  Agriculture,  farm  debt 
in  that  State  is  rising  at  one  of  the 
sharpest  rates  in  the  Nation.  Out- 
standing farm  debt  in  Minnesota  is 
heading  for  an  all-time  high  of  nearly 
$9  billion. 

In  a  general  economic  crisis  such  as 
that  which  exists  today  individual 
farmers  are  not  to  blame  for  their 
mounting  burden  of  debt  and  their  de- 
clining ability  to  pay  it.  Indeed,  the 
Government  encourages  such  a  situa- 
tion by  providing  more  credit  at  high 
interest  without  taking  any  action  to 
enable  farmers  to  earn  an  adequate 
income  in  the  marketplace. 

While  farmers  may  direct  a  great 
deal  of  anger  against  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  real  culprit 
sits  in  the  White  House.  The  President 
probably  will  resist  any  attempt  by 
FmHA  officials  to  exercise  their  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  allow  the 
wider  use  of  moratoriums  on  FmHA 
foreclosures.  My  bill  therefore  man- 
dates such  moratoriums  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  current  economic  crisis. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
modifies  existing  discretionary  FmHA 
authority  to  offer  moratoriums  by  re- 
quiring FmHA,  at  the  request  of  any 
borrower,  to  offer  moratoriums  on 
outstanding  loans  during  the  period  of 
general  economic  distress  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Specifically,  whenever  the  returns  to 
equity  in  agriculture  are  less  than  in 
the  nonfarm  sector  of  the  economy. 
FmHA  borrowers  will  have  the  option 
of  requesting  a  moratorium  on  repay- 
ing the  principal  and  interest  on  their 
loans.  Returns  to  equity  are  a  direct 
indicator  of  ability  to  retire  debt.  The 
extremely  low  returns  on  investment 
in  agriculture  over  the  past  several 
years  do  not  mean  that  we  have  a 
nation  of  farmers  who  are  bad  manag- 
ers but  reflect  the  Government's  long- 
term  policy  of  keeping  commodity 
prices  and  farm  income  at  depressed 
levels.  The  moratoriums  therefore  will 
be  in  effect  until  the  returns  to  equity 
in  agriculture  are  equal  to  or  greater 
than  in  the  nonfarm  sector. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  FmHA 
Loan  Moratorium  Act  in  order  to  help 
prevent  a  larger  number  of  farm  fami- 
lies from  being  driven  off  the  land.* 
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BRANDYWINE  HEIGHTS  HIGH 
SCHOOL  WRESTLING  TEAM 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I  draw 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
achievements  of  the  Brandywine 
Heights  High  School's  sectional  and 
district  III  champion-ship  varsity  wres- 
tling team. 

On  May  6,  1980,  a  dinner  will  be  held 
in  Reading,  Pa.,  sponsored  by  the 
Brandywine  Heights  High  School  to 
honor  these  fine  young  men  for  their 
outstanding  athletic  accomplishments. 

These  young  students  are  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  accomplished 
when  Americans  are  challenged,  moti- 
vated, and  encouraged  to  excel.  A  spe- 
cial tribute  must  also  be  paid  to  the 
principal.  Wayne  Dennis  Krause,  and 
the  educators  and  coaches  at  Brandy- 
wine Heights  High  School  whose  atti- 
tude of  excellence  has  fostered  disci- 
pline and  stimulated  hard  work  to  pro- 
duce the  champions  who  are  to  be 
honored  by  this  dinner. 

I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  wishing  the  members  of  the 
Brandywine  Heights  High  School  var- 
sity wrestling  team  success  in  future 
eadeavors  and  congratulating  them 
for  their  fine  accomplishments.* 


A  GROWING  CONFLICT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  written  by  Felix  Ro- 
hatyn.  Mr.  Rohatyn  describes  the 
growing  conflict  between  the  "have  " 
and  "have-not"  States  of  the  country. 
This  is  an  issue  which  has  concerned 
me  a  great  deal  in  my  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  become  familiar 
with  this  important  issue. 

The  American  Haves  and  Have-Nots 
(By  Felix  G.  Rohatyn) 

The  United  Stales  today  consists  of 
"haves"  and  "have-nots."  The  "haves"  are 
the  sunshine  states,  with  population 
growth,  natural  resources,  new  industrial  lo- 
cations. The  "have-nots"  are  the  old  indus- 
trial states  of  the  Northeast  and  the  Mid- 
west. Decaying  urban  areas  with  shrinking 
tax  bases  face  increasing  needs  to  provide 
services  to  a  population  less  and  less  able  to 
pay  for  them.  Racial  tensions  in  the  ghettos 
combine  with  increasing  middle-class  frus- 
trations to  create  a  potentially  explosive 
mixture. 

In  recent  years,  a  fragile  equilibrium  has 
been  maintained:  New  York  City,  which  had 
a  close  brush  with  bankruptcy  in  1975,  has 
since  reduced  its  deficit  from  $2  billion  to 
$400  million,  reduced  its  work  force  drasti- 
cally and  refinanced  $6  bUlion  of  short-term 
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debt.  Other  northeastern  and  midwestem 
cities  maintained  reasonable  stability  until 
the  onset  of  the  current  round  of  inflation 
and  recession.  In  the  last  year  or  so.  Cleve- 
land, Chicago,  Buffalo.  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  D.C.,  have  seen  their  fiscal 
equilibrium  shattered  and.  as  the  recession 
deepens,  with  Inflation  still  in  double-digit 
ranges,  they  will  be  faced  with  widening 
budget  gaps  and  greater  and  greater  social 
strains.  New  York  City,  which  by  law  must 
eliminate  its  deficit  in  the  year  beginning 
July  1.  1981.  will  have  to  cope  with  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  gap  due  to  inflation  and  reces- 
sion To  this  is  added  the  loss  of  revenues 
caused  by  federal  cutbacks  and  industrial 
layoffs.  In  half  the  country",  we  have  an  en- 
\  ironment  of  unrelieved  misery. 

The  actions  that  these  cities  and  states 
will  take  to  close  their  deficits  are  both  in- 
evitable and  counterproductive.  They  In- 
volve a  combination  of  local  tax  increases 
combined  with  service  cuts  and  layoffs:  both 
ha\e  the  effect  of  driving  more  taxpayers 
out  and  deepening  the  economic  downturn 
in  the  cities.  From  the  federal  government's 
point  of  view,  the  effect  is  equally  counter- 
productive. Local  tax  increases  reduce  feder- 
al revenues,  since  local  taxes  are  deductible 
for  federal  income-tax  purposes.  Local  lay- 
offs Increase  transfer  payments  for  unem- 
ployment. Deficits  are  increased;  the  reces- 
sionary cycle  is  deepened. 

It  is  in  this  environment  that  we  superim- 
pose a  new  phenomenon:  the  skyrocketing 
revenues  (mostly  in  the  form  of  severance 
taxes  and  royalties)  lo  l>e  collected  by  the 
oil-producing  states  as  a  result  of  oil-price 
decontrol.  The  Northeast-Midwest  Institute 
has  recently  published  a  study  estimating 
that  from  1980  to  1990  the  states  of  Alaska. 
Texas.  California.  Louisiana.  Wyoming. 
Oklahoma.  New  Mexico  and  Kansas  will  col- 
lect increased  tax  revenues  amounting  to 
$115  billion.  Alaska  will,  on  the  average,  in- 
crease its  annual  revenues  $3.3  billion  per 
annum,  over  300  percent  of  its  current 
annual  expenditures.  Texas  will,  on  the 
average,  increase  its  annual  revenues  by  90 
percent  of  its  current  annual  expenditures. 
Alaska  just  abolished  its  income  tax.  and  is 
paying  cash  dividends  to  its  citizens.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  subject  these  revenues 
to  the  windfall  profits  tax;  it  failed. 

Ironically,  revenues  to  these  states  from  a 
variety  of  federal  assistance  programs  such 
as  revenue  sharing  would  actually  increase 
because  of  the  definition  of  "tax  effort"  in 
grant  distribution  formulas.  Thus,  federal 
assistance  will  increase  in  areas  of  dramati- 
cally lesser  needs,  while  it  will  be  reduced  In 
those  areas  where  need  is  greatest. 

Much  has  been  made  recently  of  budget 
surpluses  at  the  state  and  local  government 
level.  But  over  60  percent  of  state  surpluses 
in  1978  were  concentrated  in  those  eight 
states  accruing  more  than  90  percent  of  rev- 
enue increases  from  oil  decontrol  over  the 
decade.  Like  a  domestic  version  of  OPEC, 
the  oil-producing  states  can  use  their  vast 
revenues  to  lower  other  taxes,  increase  serv- 
ices, attract  industry  by  almost  unlimited 
means:  their  economies  as  well  as  the  econo- 
mies of  surrounding  states  will  get  signifi- 
cant boosts 

And.  like  a  domestic  version  of  the  Third 
World,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  import- 
ers of  fuel,  needy  for  additional  federal  as- 
sistance, will  bear  the  burden  since,  after 
all.  this  is  a  zero  sum  game.  It  is  really  not 
very  difficult  to  see  where  this  inevitably 
leads.  Half  the  country  nearly  bankrupt, 
many  of  its  major  cities  pools  of  uncmploy 
ment  and  unrest,  and  the  other  half  swim- 
ming in  oil.  industry  and  wealth.  This  is  not 
the  stuff  of  a  stable  democracy:  it  is  not  the 
stuff  of  a  union  of  states.  For  a  union  to 
survive  there  must  l>e  a  sense  that  both  bur- 
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dens  .and  benefits  are  shared  on  an  equita- 
ble basis. 

If  we  wait  for  the  crisis,  as  we  did  with 
OPEC  and  the  Third  World,  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  short-range  and  long-range  program 
should  be  examined  by  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  remedy  this  situation.  It 
should  include; 

For  the  short  run.  an  Institution  modeled 
after  the  Reconstruction  Plnanc*  Corpora- 
tion of  the  1930s  to  provide  low-cost,  long- 
term  financl.ng  to  permit  those  localities  in 
difficulties  to  weather  the  next  few  years. 

Federal  formulas  for  assistance  programs 
to  be  modified  to  provide  money  where  It 
will  be  most  needed,  a*  suggested,  for  in- 
stance. In  Sen.  I>anicl  P.  Mo>-nihans  bill  to 
revise  the  Medicaid  matching  formula. 

For  the  long  run.  new  permanent  rev- 
enues must  be  funneled  to  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  In  the  form  of  direct  federal 
budgetary  assiirtance  and  Incentives  for  pri- 
vate Industry  to  remain  and  grow.  A  possi- 
ble source  of  revenue  could  be  created  by 
dedicating  a  portion  of  a  national  gas  tax 
for  that  purpo.se. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  as  complex 
as  It  is  vital.  It  clearly  does  not  lie  in  letting 
market  forces  work  their  will  since  they  will 
only  exacerbate  the  situation.  Neither  Is  It 
In  counting  on  the  current  recession,  which 
will  only  force  local  actions,  making  matters 
worse,  both  for  the  cities  and  for  the  coun- 
try. Urban  America  must  be  a  fit  place  for 
middle-class  people  to  live,  work  and  bring 
up  their  children.  A  business-latwr-govem- 
ment  partnership  must  reach  into  the  ghet- 
tos to  provide  employment  and  opportunity: 
a  black  or  Pue.'-to  Riran  youngster  In  Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant  should  know  that.  If  he 
stays  In  school  and  out  of  trouble,  he  will 
have  a  job.  There  Is  clearly  more  than 
enough  to  be  done.  Over  the  next  decade, 
mas-sive  Investments  must  be  made  In  mass 
transit.  In  retooling  the  automobile  Indus- 
try. In  Improving  our  railroad  system.  In  fi- 
nancing a  domestic  energy  program  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  we  cannot  find  a  way  for 
the  entire  country  to  share  in  this  activity. 

In  a  worldwide  war  of  ideologies  and  ideas. 
it  will  be  difficult  to  claim  the  virtues  of  our 
system  if  Philadelphia.  Washington.  New 
York  and  Chicago  are  turned  into  slums. 
None  of  this  is  easy  but  there  is  still  time. 
Five  years  from  now  it  will  be  too  late.  This 
country  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate in  a  major  international  financial  effort 
to  help  the  Third  World,  either  through  in- 
creased commitments  to  the  World  Bank,  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  or  other  simi- 
lar institutions.  It  is  an  effort  that  will  have 
lo  be  made.  However,  on  our  scale  of  prior- 
ities, our  own  Third  World  should  come 
first.* 


EARTH  DAY,  1980 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
April  22.  1980.  marks  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  Earth  Day.  In  this  era  of  con- 
cern for  an  environmental  ethic  to 
secure  the  Earth  for  future  genera- 
tions, Earth  Day  reaffirms  our  con- 
tinuing need  for  an  organized  effort  to 
improve  the  environmental  quality  of 
this  planet  and  enhance  its  natural  re- 
sources. 

Thousands  will  gather  today  to  re- 
flect on  the  progress  we  have  made  In 
the  past   10  years  in  protecting  our 
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water,  air.  and  land,  and  to  develop  a 
grassroots  agenda  for  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  next  10  years.  Urban 
environment  workshops  are  scheduled 
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digit  inflation,  double-digit  interest 
rates,  and  a  floundering  foreign  policy, 
these  words  have  become  next  to  non- 
existent. Yet.  Governor  Reagan  coura- 
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swerlng     some     relevant     questions 
before  we  Judge  our  allies  too  harshly. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 
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comes  to  specifically  what  programs     golden  strands.  The  very  thought  of  trying     AMERICA'S  CHALLENOE— PART  I 

should  be  cut,  many  people  pause.  to  extricate  ourselves  from  such  a  gargan-  

Social    security?    Revenue   sharing?    *"»«  web  boggles  the  mind  and  debiUtates  r^cM   I  addv  u  rvMuii  n 
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water,  air,  and  land,  and  to  develop  a 
grassroots  agenda  for  the  continuing 
struggle  of  the  next  10  years.  Urban 
environment  workshops  are  scheduled 
in  my  district,  at  Evanston.  111.,  to  cele- 
brate Earth  Day,  1980. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  environ- 
mental concerns  become  a  viable  polit- 
ical force,  and  an  impetus  for  revolu- 
tion in  national  attitudes  through  an 
explosion  of  new  laws  and  regulations. 
The  intense  environmental  legislation 
of  the  1970's  has  included:  National 
Enviionmental  Quality  Act,  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act,  Clean  Air 
Act,  Toxic  Substance  Control  Act,  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Act.  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act,  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act,  and 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

The  Federal  Government  created 
various  injliluiions  to  monitor  the  en- 
vironment: Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Adrnlnistra'ion,  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  said  Atmospheric  Ad- 
minLstration. 

The  most  important  change  which 
has  occurred  in  the  past  decade,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  change  in  our  value 
system  to  encompass  environmental 
concerns.  Citizens  and  industry  no 
longer  feel,  morally  and  legally,  that 
they  may  treat  the  environment  like  a 
wastebasket. 

With  these  values  in  mind,  we  face 
new  environmental  challenges  in  the 
1980's.  We  are  no  longer  concerned 
just  with  maintaining  clean  air,  land, 
and  water,  as  in  the  1970"s.  but  with 
sustaining  life  on  this  planet:  the  di- 
lemmas of  toxic  chemical  waste,  acid 
rain,  carbon  monoxide  changing  the 
Earth's  climate,  and  diminishing  agri- 
cultural lands  for  food. 

Along  with  these  newly  recognized 
environmental  challenges,  we  also  face 
the  social  and  economic  problems  that 
seem  so  urgent:  Inflation,  and  reces- 
sion, too,  the  energy  crisis,  and  the 
subjugation  of  human  freedoms  and 
human  rights. 

Addressing  these  environmental  and 
economic  and  social  problems  will  re- 
quire a  great  deal  of  commitment  and 
sensitivity  and  understanding  to 
Insure  that  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
the  people  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
planet  is  protected  and  enhanced.  The 
challenges  are  clear.  The  question  is 
whether  we  will  be  able  to  look  back 
10  years  from  now  and  say  that  we 
were  equal  to  them.* 


WHY  I  LOVE  AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Gov- 
ernor of  this  great  Nation's  largest 
State,  Ronald  Reagan's  tenure  can  be 
characterized  in  two  words:  Exuber- 
ance and  hope.  In  this  day  of  double- 
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digit    inflation,    double-digit    interest 
rates,  and  a  floundering  foreign  policy, 
these  words  have  become  ne.xl  to  non- 
existent. Yet,  Governor  Reagan  coura- 
geously   refuses    to    eliminate    them 
from  his  vocabulary.  I  look  forward  to 
the  day  when  we  shall  see  the  return 
of  the  words  "exuberance  and  hope  ' 
Governor  Reagan,  in  the  following  ar 
tide  from  the  National  Enquirer,  ex 
presses  his  belief  that  those  days  shall 
return.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  it. 
How  about  as  a  campaign  song  the  old 
Irish  ballad,  "A  Nation  Once  Again  " 
The  article  follows: 

Why  I  Love  America 

<By  Ronald  Reagan) 

To  me,  America  is  a  living,  breathing  pres 
ence. 

America  is  unimpressed  by  those  who  say 
something  is  impossible  She  Is  proud  of  her 
success,  she  is  generous  and  sometimes 
naive.  She  Is  sometimes  wrong,  nevor  nitan 
and  RlAays  impatient  to  provide  a  bettf-r  life 
for  her  people  within  a  framework  of  basic 
fairness  ai-d  freedom. 

Someone  once  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween an  American  and  any  other  kind  of 
person  is  that  an  American  lives  in  8.n'icipa 
tion  of  the  future  because  he  know.s  it  will 
l>e  great,  while  other  people  fear  the  future 
as  Just  a  repetition  of  pait  failure.s. 

There's  a  lot  of  truth  in  that  because  if 
there's  one  thing  we  are  .sure  of,  it's  that 
history  need  not  l)€  relived. 

We  live  on  a  continent  whose  three  coun 
tries  poiseGS  the  a.ssets  to  make  it  the 
strongest,  most  prosperous  and  self-suffi- 
cient area  on  Earth.  Within  the  borders  of 
North  America  are  the  foods,  re.<;ources. 
technology  and  undeveloped  territory 
which,  tf  properly  managed,  could  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  Its  inhabitants. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  be  Americans 
have  had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  since 
the  moment  in  1630.  when  John  Winthrop— 
standing  on  the  de<k  of  the  tiny  Arbella  off 
the  coast  of  Massachu.setts— told  a  little 
band  of  pilgrims 

"We  shall  t>e  as  a  city  upon  a  hill.  The 
eyes  of  al!  people  are  upon  us,  so  that  if  we 
shall  deal  falsely  with  our  God  in  thus  work 
we  have  undertaken  and  so  cause  Him  to 
withdraw  His  present  help  from  us,  we  shal 
be  made  a  story  and  a  byword  throughout 
the  world." 

During  our  200  years  of  freedom  we've 
met  the  challenge  of  Winthrop's  prophecy. 
I  love  America  for  this  capacity— the  capac- 
ity that  meets  every  challenge  with 
strength,  courage  and  moral  guidance.  • 


EMBARGO  HAS  SPRUNG  A  LEAK 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  confirming  a  latent  suspicion 
that  the  embargo  on  grain  shipments 
to  Russia  would  end  up  hurting  us 
more  than  it  did  them,  is  a  perceptive 
editorial  In  the  April  10,  1980,  edition 
of  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Journal. 

Becauise  the  embargo  decision  has  a 
direct  relationship  to  our  efforts  to 
bring  allied  pressure  to  bear  on  Iran 
for  the  release  of  the  hostages,  there 
is,  as  the  editorial  suggests,  a  lesson 
from  the  embargo  fiasco,  and  we 
should  be  prepared  to  apply  it  in  an- 
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swerlng     some     relevant     questions 
before  we  Judge  our  allies  too  harshly. 
I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

Embargo  Has  Sprung  a  Leak 

It  turns  out  the  doubters  and  skeptics 
may  have  been  right;  a  foolproof  Interna- 
tional grain  embargo  spanking  the  Soviets 
for  sticking  a  sword  through  Afghanistan 
wasn't  in  the  cards. 

President  Carter's  order  holding  annual 
American  exports  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union  at  a  contracted  8  million  metric  tons, 
rather  than  allow  shipments  to  balloon  to 
an  expected  25  million  tons,  hasn't  seemed 
to  drastically  punish  the  Russian  aggres- 
sors. 

Wednesday's  rejKirt  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  the  Soviets  appar- 
ently will  be  able  to  achieve  about  five- 
sixths  of  their  current  feed  grain  Import 
goal  was  confirmation  the  Carter  embargo 
hasn't  had  the  maximum  cutting  effect  In- 
tended. 

Why  is  Moscow  successfully  persevering? 

Because  Argentina  and  Brazil  became 
eager  new  suppliers  of  grain  for  Moscow. 
More  depressing  is  suggestive  USDA  data 
that  Canada  and  Australia,  after  pledging 
not  to  sell  boatloads  to  the  Soviet  Union 
above  their  traditional  export  levels, 
welshed. 

If  the  Russians  are  able  to  import  all  but 
4.5  million  metric  tons  of  grain  out  of  an 
overall  goal  of  35  million  tons.  It  cannot  be 
said  the  Ivans  will  be  massively  forced  to 
liquidate  livestock  and  poultry  feeding  pro- 
grams. 

Any  disinterested  analysis  of  the  situation 
is  likely  to  conclude  that  If  further  Informa- 
tion affirms  the  USDA's  preliminary  report. 
Carter's  well-intentioned  act  designed  to  hit 
the  Russian  bullies  in  the  stomach  may  end 
up  being  a  self-inflicted  political  wound. 
There  isn't  any  question  that  Its  already 
hurt  many  a  grain  producer. 

PerhaF>s  there  is  an  applicable  lesson  here. 

And  that  is  the  United  States  realistically 
should  not  expect  Japan  and.  Western 
Europe  to  cooperate  in  applying  hurtful 
economic  sanctions  on  bandit  Iran.  It  is  not 
in  their  gut  economic  Interest  to  do  so.  The 
domestic  imperatives  which  pull  civilized 
nations  apart  today  appear  more  powerful, 
alas,  than  that  which  should  t>ond  them,  for 
their  common  well-being. 

Our  friends  and  allies  may  feel  as  sympa- 
thetic as  a  chorus  of  weeping  angels  about 
the  imprisoning  of  50  Americans,  and  the 
horrible  violation  of  international  law  In 
Tehran.  But  they  also  have  a  need  for  Iran's 
oil  which  is  more  than  slight. 

Only  If  the  United  States  is  willing  to  pro- 
vide Japan  and  Western  European  nations 
with  oil  to  replace  Iranian  crude  given  up  In 
the  bargain  could  Washington  even  get  the 
initial  attention  of  allies. 

Is  the  U.S.  prepared  to  do  so?  Would 
America  agree  to  reduce  its  daily  Imports  by 
at  least  2  million  barrels  a  day?  If  that 
meant  gas  rationing,  would  American  citi- 
zens accept  such  a  sacrifice? 

Would  you?* 


THE  GOLDEN  WEB  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, although  it  is  deceptively  easy  to 
rave  against  big  government,  when  it 
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comes  to  specifically  what  programs 
shotild  be  cut,  many  people  pause. 

Social  securitsr?  Revenue  sharing? 
Foreign  aid?  Education?  Welfare?  We 
all  have  our  own  priorities,  of  course. 
That  is  why  I  have  voted  for  every 
across-the-board  cut  in  the  budget  and 
have  opposed  every  foreign  aid  bill  to 
come  before  this  Congress. 

But.  as  Jay  W.  Gossett.  editor  of  the 
St.  Elmo,  ni..  Banner,  puts  it,  who  has 
not  visited  the  Federal  faucet?  "What 
a  gargantuan  web  political  deceit  has 
woven;  it  enmeshes  us  all  with  its 
gluey,  golden  strands." 

I  highly  recommend  Mr.  Oossett's 
December  5.  1979.  editorial.  Although 
he  offers  no  solutions,  he  does  remind 
us  that  somewhere,  somehow  we  must 
begin  the  Herculean '  task  before  the 
strangling  web  squeezes  out  the  death 
rattle  of  the  notion  that  free  men  can 
govern  themselves. 

The  editorial  follows. 

Who  Isn't  at  Paucet? 

You've  all  heard  the  expresslori.  "Getting 
the  cart  before  the  horse."  while  the  subject 
of  this  essay  is  "Getting  the  cartoon  before 
the  horse  sense." 

The  cartoon  is  this  case  Is  slightly  to  the 
right  imder  the  drawing  of  the  Judge  and  la- 
beled "Passing  Sentence."  The  passing  sen- 
tence is  this  Instance  Is  a  quotation  lifted 
from  former  UJ3.  Secretary  of  Treasury  Wil- 
liam E.  Simon's  tome.  "A  Time  for  Truth." 
The  quotation  goes.  "More  than  eo-million 
Americans  now  get  some  kind  of  check  from 
the  government.  They  gather  beneath  the 
federal  faucet.  They  agree  that  It  pours 
forth  a  torrent,  and  that  the  handle  appears 
to  be  missing.  But  rather  than  summon  a 
plumber  they  Jockey  for  position  beneath 
the  stream  with  buckets,  pans  and  cups." 

It  didn't  take  much  Imagination  to  visual- 
ize a  handle-less  faucet  from  which  pours  a 
torrent  of  dollars  bills.  Simon  provided  the 
graphic  imagery,  but  when  I  decided  to 
Identify  some  of  the  face-less,  nameless  60- 
milllon.  a  chain  reaction  began  exploding 
like  one  of  those  strings  of  Chinese  flre- 
crakers  we  once  Ignited  to  celebrate  Inde- 
pendence Day. 

Of  course,  the  first  thought  was  to  label 
them  loafers,  welfjue  cases,  and  the  Job- 
less—nobody that  you  and  I  know.  But  then 
the  mental  pyrotechnics  began  to  Illuminate 
some  other  faces— Just  about  any  governor 
you'd  care  to  finger,  a  host  of  small  town 
mayors— St.  Elmo  has  certainly  visited  the 
faucet.  But  the  list  grows— educators  at 
every  level  and  what  board  of  education 
hasn't  approved  an  application  for  a  slice  of 
the  federal  pie— St.  Elmo's  summer  school 
comes  to  mind.  But  that's  not  all— what 
parent  of  a  college  student  hasn't  signed  an 
application  for  a  grant  or  a  government-in- 
sured student  loan?  And,  if  your  child  (and 
mine)  lunches  at  school,  we've  been  to  the 
federal  faucet. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on— farmers  are  cer- 
tainily  subsidized,  both  voluntarily  and  in- 
voluntarily. And  then  the  finger  of  flashing 
light  touches  another  very  large  segment  of 
the  populace— the  Social  Security  recipient. 
This  final  glorious  burst  of  light  illuminates 
virtually  the  entire  populance.  Who.  of  us. 
if  not  a  recipient,  can  say  he  or  she  Is  not  re- 
lated to  one? 

Not  even  a  Michaelangelo  could  cope  with 
a  canvas  of  the  size  and  scope  required  to  In- 
clude all  of  us,  who  If  we  have  not  been  di- 
rectly under  the  federal  faucet,  cup  in  hand, 
at  least  has  been  splashed  by  the  onus. 

What  a  gargantuan  web  political  deceit 
has  woven;  It  enmeshes  us  all  with  its  gluey. 
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golden  strands.  The  very  thought  of  trying 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  such  a  gargan- 
tuan web  boggles  the  mind  and  debilitAtes 
the  will. 

Somewhere,  somehow  we  must  begin  the 
Herculean  task  before  the  strangling  web 
squeezes  out  the  death  rattle  of  the  notion 
that  free  men  can  govern  themselves.* 
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AMERICA'S  CHALLENGE— PART  1 


SUPPORT  FOR  CAPITAL  COST  RE- 
COVERY ACT  CONTINUES  TO 
GROW 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLABOMA 
II*  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Financial  Executives  In- 
stitute and  Carisbrook  Industries  have 
communicated  their  endorsements  of 
H.R.  4646  to  me.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
the  support  of  these  two  active  and 
important  organizations  in  oiu-  battle 
for  a  rational  and  effective  depreci- 
ation tax  policy. 

This  bill  will  increase  America's  pro- 
ductivity and  provide  impetus  for  the 
capital  formation  that  is  so  necessary 
for  a  healthy  private  sector  in  our 
economy.  The  support  for  this  bill, 
since  Barber  Cohablk  and  I  intro- 
duced it,  has  been  very  encouraging.  I 
thank  the  nearly  300  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  added  their  names  to  this 
bill.  And  I  extend  a  special  thanks  to 
the  Financial  Executives  Institute  and 
Carisbrook  Industries  for  their  en- 
dorsements, which  I  know  will  prove 
helpful  in  the  passage  of  this  vital  leg- 
islation. At  this  point  in  the  Record.  I 
insert  the  letters  of  endorsement: 

Financial  Executives  Institute. 

New  York,N.Y. 
Hon.  Jabces  R.  Jones. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washing tOTi,  D.C. 

Deab  Mr.  Jones:  On  behalf  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  the  11.000  members 
of  Financial  Executives  Institute,  represent- 
ing 6.000  companies  both  small  and  large.  I 
want  to  express  our  recognition  of  your  able 
and  most  Important  part  in  drafting  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  of  1979.  If  en- 
acted, this  bill  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
meeting  the  country's  essential  capital 
needs. 

I   assure   you   that   we  actively   support 
quick  passage  of  your  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  K.  Prick, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Taxation, 

Financial  Executives  Institute. 

Carisbrook  Industries  Inc., 

Iselin.  N.J. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  This  letter  Is  to  reconfirm  our 
support  of  your  cosponsorship  of  the  Jones- 
Conable  "10-5-3"  Bill  (H.R.  4646). 

We  are  pleased  that  you  have  been  able  to 
assist  In  generating  a  very  positive  response 
to  this  bill  from  your  colleagues  and  thank 
you  on  behalf  of  Carisbrook  Industries  for 
your  continued  efforts  in  this  direction.. 
Very  truly  yours. 

James  W.  Morrison. 

PresidenLm 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

op  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  true  beacons  of  constitutional 
government  In  our  times,  as  well  as 
being  a  spiritual  and  moral  leader.  Is 
Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  a  man  I  very 
much  admire.  He  gave  a  speech  at  the 
Constitutional  Crusade  in  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.,  on  February  23,  1980.  on  the  de- 
cline of  the  United  States  and  what 
might  happen  if  we  do  not  reverse  the 
present  trends.  It  was  a  thoughtful 
and  solid  speech  that  more  people 
need  to  read.  Therefore,  I  am  inserting 
it  into  the  Record  at  this  point  for  the 
edification  of  my  colleagues: 
America's  Challenge 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
stand  before  you  this  evening.  I  do  so  grate- 
fully and  humbly;  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  in  your  presence,  and  humbled  by 
the  responsibility  to  say  soraelhing  that 
may  be  uplifting  and  of  value  to  you. 

Through  my  good  friend,  the  late  Oar- 
ence  Manion  (former  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  and  dean  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School).  I  have  an  Item  from  a  professional 
archeologist  who  died  a  few  years  ago  in 
Rome.  During  a  long  lifetime  of  profession- 
al diggings  he  had  turned  up  hundreds  of 
relics  and  readings  from  the  ancient  past. 
Always  a  passionately  patriotic  American, 
he  didn't  like  the  way  things  were  going 
here  in  recent  years,  and  in  one  of  his  last 
letters  he  sent  his  anticipation  of  an  epi- 
taph that,  centuries  from  now.  some  explor- 
ing archeologist  might  find  carved  upon  the 
unearthed  tombstone  of  the  United  St&tes. 
Here  it  is: 

"Here  lies  the  greatest  civilization  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  died  at  the  peak 
of  its  tremendous  power,  which  it  refused  to 
use  in  its  own  defense. 

"Here  lies  the  nation  that  wagered  its 
fabulous  wealth  and  strength  upwn  the  love 
of  mankind  and  in  the  process  of  the  wager, 
lost  all  three. 

"Here  lies  the  people  who  abandoned 
their  priceless  patriotic  heritage  of  religious 
truth  and  with  it  their  freedom  and  their 
will  to  live. 

"Here  hes  the  last  best  hoF>e  of  earth. 
Here  lies  the  Unite"  States  of  America." 

This  may  sound  like  a  somber  note  on 
which  to  begin  a  talk  "to  a  group  of  dedi- 
cated, devoted,  and  inspired  citizens.  Were  it 
not  for  such  groups  as  this  the  conditions  in 
our  country  would  be  somber  indeed. 
Historically,  groups  such  as  you  have  been 
one  of  the  backbones  of  our  great  freedom- 
based  free  enterprise  system— our  American 
way  of  life. 

Yet,  while  most  Americans  continue  to 
have  their  heads  in  the  sand  and  enjoy  their 
comfortable  complacency,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  American  way  of  life,  which  has 
given  us  the  highest  standard  of  living  and 
more  of  the  g(x>d  things  of  life  than  any 
other  civilization.  Is  under  attack  as  never 
before.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  targets 
now  under  grueling  fire  in  this  war  against 
our  American  way  of  Ufe  are  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Institution  of  private  property.  Surely  this 
is  a  time  when  groups  represented  by  you 
here  tonight  might  well  give  consideration 
to  the  Important  matter  of  citizenship  re- 
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economic,      social. 


sponsIbUlty— political, 
moral,  and  spiritual. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  message  I 
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ventiveness.  and  our  business  know-how 
became  the  envy  of  the  world.  America  had 
reached  maturity,  a  giant  among  nations,  a 
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velt    on    the    damnable    deficit    spending 
theory,  had  this  to  say  about  Inflation: 

"T^nin    is   .cniH    tr\    havp    HA/^lgr<w4    fHaf    tKA 
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would  be  a  return  to  the  gold  and  sliver 
standard.  One  big  advantage  in  using  gold 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  that  the  oeoole 
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to  correct  it.  to  keep  It  solvent,  and  to  keep 
our  freedom. 

T'W^       J.. .£ i 
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MARRIAGE  PENALTY 
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sponsibUJty— peUUcal,      economic.      soci&L 
mor&l,  and  spiritual. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  message  I 
bring.  I  have  committed  most  of  It  to  writ- 
ing. I  am  not  here  to  ticUe  your  ears— to  en- 
tertain you.  The  message  I  bring  is  not  a 
partlcidarly  happy  one.  but  It  is  the  truth 
and  time  Is  on  the  side  of  truth.  I  will  talk 
to  you  franXly  and  honestly  as  one  who  has 
a  deep  love  for  our  country. 

As  Americans,  we  share  a  serious  citizen- 
ship responsibility.  The  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  declared,  "it  Is  our  duty  to  concen- 
trate all  our  Influence  to  make  popular  that 
which  is  sound  and  good  and  unpopular 
that  which  is  unsound."  <HC  5:286.) 

Another  great  American  religious  leader, 
David  O.  McKay,  once  said:  "No  greater  im- 
mediate responsibility  rests  upon  members 
of  the  Church,  upon  all  citizens  of  this  Re- 
public and  of  neighboring  Republics  than  to 
protect  the  freedom  vouchsafed  by  the  Con- 
sUtution  of  the  United  SUtes. '  (CR.  April 
1950,  p.  37.) 

As  Americans,  we  have  marched  a  long 
way  down  the  soul-destroying  road  to  gov- 
ernment regulation,  socialism,  and  atheism. 
It  Is  the  price  we  pay  when  we  turn  away 
from  God  and  turn  to  government  to  do  ev- 
erything for  us.  It  is  the  formula  by  which 
nations  become  enslaved  by  their  own  lead- 
ers. 

As  England's  Lord  Acton  so  succinctly  put 
It.  "Power  tends  to  corrupt— but  absolute 
power  corrupu.  absolutely."  (Essays  on 
Freedom  and  Pow  "r,  p.  3M.  > 

Increasing  numl  ?rs  of  Americans  today 
are  subscribing  to  the  myth  that  you  can 
get  something  for  nothing— as  long  as  the 
government  is  footing  the  bill.  In  fact,  they 
believe  it  is  the  du  y  of  government  to  take 
care  of  them  from  ihe  cradle  to  the  grave. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  lunch.  Ev- 
erything we  get  from  the  government— ev- 
erything—we  pay  for  In  debilitating  taxes. 
Everything  the  government  gives  to  the 
people,  it  must  first  take  from  the  people. 
This  is  something  few  Americans  appear  to 
understand. 

We  tend  to  forget  how  America  became 
the  greatest,  most  prosperous  and  pwwerful 
nation  In  the  world,  blessed  with  an  abun- 
dance of  everything  needed  for  the  good 
life. 

It  dldnt  Just  happen.  I  wasn't  an  accident. 
It  was  all  an  integral  part  of  the  devine  plan 
for  America.  In  the  early  frontier  days  of 
this  country  a  special  breed  of  men  and 
women  came  here  from  all  over  the  world 
seeking  not  only  opportunity,  but  freedom. 
They  were  strong,  proud,  and  fiercely  inde- 
pendent. They  believed  that  the  surest  help- 
ing hand  was  at  the  end  of  their  own 
sleeves.  They  shared  one  thing  in  common— 
an  unshakable  faith  in  God,  and  in  them- 
selves. Ahd  that,  without  doubt,  is  the 
secret  of  success  which  Is  as  viable  today  as 
It  was  then. 

With  little  but  raw  courage  and  indomita- 
ble purpose,  those  Intrepid  pioneers  set 
forth  into  the  unknown  by  covered  wagon. 
on  horseback,  and  sometimes  on  foot.  The 
land  demanded  iron  men  with  steel  In  their 
backbones.  Nature  did  the  weeding  out.  But 
they  dldnt  whine  or  bleat  because  things 
were  tough.  They  asked  no  favors  from  any 
man.  They  knew  what  they  were  up  against 
and  they  accepted  the  challenge.  All  they 
wanted  was  to  be  left  alone  to  do  what  had 
to  be  done.  (No  people  in  America  have  a 
richer  heritage  of  this  spirit  than  the  people 
of  Arizona.  God  bless  you.)  Yes,  they  were 
wrenching  a  civilization  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 

America  soon  blossomed  into  a  rich,  fer- 
tile, productive  nation.  Individual  initia- 
tive—free enterprise— paid  off,  and  Ameri- 
can Ingenuity  flourished  in  a  climate  of 
freedom.  Very  soon  our  technology,  our  in- 
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ventiveness,  and  our  business  know-how 
became  the  envy  of  the  world.  America  had 
reached  maturity,  a  giant  among  nations,  a 
glowing  example  of  free  enterprise  in 
action,  and  a  perfect  demonstration  of  what 
free  men  can  do  when  they  are  left  alone  to 
doit. 

But,  as  those  affluent  years  slipped  by, 
voices  were  heard  in  the  land  singing  the 
siren  songs  of  .socialism.  And  many  Ameri- 
cans tapped  their  feet  to  the  beat  of  the 
music.  Politicians  were  already  promising 
something  for  nothing  .  .  .  that  elusive  free 
lunch.  Thus,  gradually,  the  people  let  the 
government  infringe  upon  their  precious 
freedoms  and  the  preliminary  signs  of  decay 
began  to  appear  In  our  young  Republic. 

Our  economic  situation.  I  believe,  is  ex- 
tremely serious.  The  facts  are  harsh  and 
cold.  This  is  a  grim  topic.  But  how  can  one 
soften  the  truth?  Inflation,  like  an  insidious 
disesise.  Is  weakening  us. 

We  are  In  this  position  because  we  have 
lost  our  national  pride,  .our  sense  of  Inde- 
pendence. When  we  want  something,  we  go 
crawling  to  the  government  Instead  of  doing 
it  ourselves.  We  have  exchanged  those  God- 
inspired  principles,  upon  which  this  once 
mighty  nation  was  built,  for  regulations  and 
handouts— a  mess  of  shoddy  values.  No 
wonder  our  structures  of  freedom  are  crack- 
ing. 

Many  voices  in  goveriiment  today  are 
blaming  businessmen,  the  unions,  and  even 
the  buying  public,  for  not  practicing  thrift 
and  economy  in  their  shopping  habits. 

The  blame  for  inflation  must  be  laid  di- 
rectly at  the  door  of  the  federal  government 
itself.  Inflation  is  an  Increase  In  the  nation's 
money  supply— an  increase,  to  be  more 
exact.  In  the  supply  of  money  and  credit. 

Inflation  is  not  caused  by  rising  prices  and 
wages.  To  the  contrary,  rising  prices  and 
wages,  as  any  solid  economist  knows,  are  the 
direct  result  of  inflation.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  when  the  money  supply  is  increased, 
all  money  automatically  becomes  less  valua- 
ble. This  Includes,  of  course,  our  savings. 

So  .  .  .  when  our  dollars  shrink  In  value, 
businessmen  naturally  raise  their  price  tags, 
and  then  their  employees  demand  higher 
wages.  You  can  see  how  it  all  becomes  a  vi- 
cious circle. 

In  a  free  society  such  as  ours  only  the 
Federal  Government  can  cause  inflation. 
And  the  reason  it  puts  more  money  into  cir- 
culation is  to  finance  its  disastrous  p>olicies 
of  deficit  spending. 

As  the  Federal  Government  promotes 
more  and  more  costly  and  unnecessary  pro- 
grams, it  spends  far  more  than  it  receives. 
So,  to  keep  in  business,  the  .government  has 
to  borrow.  To  do  this  It  offers  bonds  which 
are  purchased  mainly  by  private  banks. 
Many  of  these  bonds  are  resold  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve.  The  Federal  Reserve  then 
issues  newly  printed  paper  money— or  issues 
credit  to  pay  for  the  bonds.  Thus,  new 
money  is  created— the  money  supply  is  in- 
creased—and the  value  of  all  money  Is  re- 
duced. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  continued  gov- 
ernment deficits  cause  inflation;  inflation  is 
used  as  an  excuse  for  ineffective  price  con- 
trols; price  controls  lead  to  shortages:  artifi- 
cial shortages  inevitably  are  used  as  an 
excuse  to  implement  rationing.  When  will 
we  learn  these  basic  economic  principles? 
May  I  repeat  these  simple  economic  facts. 

The  Prophet  Isaiah  wrote:  "Therefore  my 
people  are  gone  into  captivity,  because  they 
have  no  knowledge. "  (Isaiah  5:13.) 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Americans  regarding  the  causes  of  Inflation, 
which  threaten  our  economic  survival,  could 
well  lead  us  into  captivity. 

John  Maynard  Keynes,  the  Fabian  So^  ial- 
ist,  who  sold  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
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velt    on    the    damnable    deficit    spending 
theory,  had  this  to  say  about  inflation: 

'Lenin  Is  said  to  have  declared  that  the 
best  way  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system 
was  to  debauch  the  currency.  By  a  continu- 
ing process  of  Inflation,  governments  can 
confiscate,  secretly  and  unobserved,  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  wealth  cf  their  citizens 
•  •  •  •• 

Lenin  was  certainly  right.  There  is  no  sub- 
tler, no  surer  means  of  overturning  the  ex- 
isting basis  of  society  than  to  debauch  the 
currency. 

"The  process  engages  all  the  hidden 
forces  of  economic  law  on  the  side  of  de- 
struction and  does  It  in  a  manner  which  not 
one  man  In  a  million  is  able  to  diagnose." 
("Economic  Consequences  of  the  Peace,"  pp. 
235.236(1920).) 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  Vladimir 
Lenin  praised  Keynes  before  the  Second 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International  as 
being  "more  striking  and  more  instructive" 
than  any  of  his  homegrown  Communist  rev- 
olutionaries. 

In  1973,  you'll  remember,  the  government 
imposed  controls  on  food  prices.  Housewives 
were  buying  goods  at  the  controlled  prices. 
But  costs  to  farmers  and  growers  were  still 
rising  due  to  inflation.  They  just  could  not 
continue  to  provide  food  at  the  frozen 
prices.  So  what  happened?  There  was  a 
shortage  of  those  products  in  the  markets. 
We  can  see,  then,  that  controls  which  pur- 
portedly set  out  to  neutralize  inflation  only 
end  up  discouraging  production.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  less  of  the  product  availa- 
ble in  the  markets. 

Americans  could  halt  inflation  today  by 
demanding  that  their  government  stop  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  money.  It  is  not  that 
the  government  does  not  know  how  to  do 
it— it  doesn't  want  to  do  it.  Their  excuse  is 
that  if  they  stop  printing  money,  they  will 
plunge  the  nation  into  a  recession— or 
worse— a  depression  precipitating  an  unac- 
ceptable percentage  of  unemployment.  But 
the  longer  we  delay  sound  action,  the  more 
it  will  cost  our  nation  and  its  people. 

Unfortunately,  the  average  American 
knows  very  little  about  the  complexities  of 
economics.  He  leaves  that  to  the  "expertise" 
of  those  in  government.  The  tragedy  is  that 
the  political  spendthrifts  in  government  are 
the  ones  who  are  wrecking  our  economy. 
They  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  use- 
less domestic  programs,  and  squandering 
billions  more  in  support  of  Communist  gov- 
ernments that  are  getting  "most  favored 
nation"  treatment. 

The  Congress  has  failed  us  abysmally  in 
Its  historic  role  as  watchdog  over  our  na- 
tional interests.  They  could  and  should  put 
the  clamps  on  irresponsible  government 
spending.  Unhappily,  when  a  government 
embarks  on  a  course  of  inflation.  It  must  ac- 
celerate that  inflation  in  order  to  perpetu- 
ate the  false  stimulating  effect. 

If  the  government  were  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  full  employment  and  real  pros- 
perity, it  could  do  much  in  bringing  it  about. 
It  could  support  the  proven  and  successful 
free  market  system— the  law  of  supply  and 
demand— where  the  buying  public  and  not 
the  government  is  the  deciding  factor  in 
what  shall  be  produced  and  marketed.  The 
bureaucrats  ignore  the  lessons  of  Americsm 
history— that  freedom  works,  and  that  the 
ability  of  individuals  to  come  to  mutually 
beneficial  agreements  is  the  very  essence  of 
a  free  society. 

There  Is  no  problem  at  all  about  how  to 
stop  inflation.  The  problem  is  not  economic, 
Its  political! 

The  government  is  manipulating  our  mon- 
etary system.  And  unless  we  return  to  fiscal 
responsibility  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
highly  dangerous  economic  crisis.  One  step 
in  the  right  direction,  as  I  wrote  in  1973. 
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would  be  a  return  to  the  gold  and  silver 
standard.  One  big  advantage  In  using  gold 
as  a  medium  of  exchange  is  that  the  people 
cannot  be  fooled  as  regards  devaluation.  But 
paper  money  can  always  be  manipulated. 

This  Is  why  the  foreign  markets  are 
buying  gold  and  its  value  is  escalating  at  as- 
tronomical rates.  America  relies  greatly  on 
foreign  oil.  Investors  abroad  understand 
better  than  do  most  Americans  that  the 
American  government  will  print  more  paper 
dollars  to  cover  the  costs  of  our  energy 
needs.  They  realize  that  we  pay  with  a  de- 
valued currency,  so  they  turn  to  gold  which 
only  further  devalues  the  American  dollar 
abroad. 

Our  original  monetary  system  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Pounding  Fathers,  the  only 
one  authorized  by  the  Constitution,  makes 
this  imperative  by  the  following  clause:  "No 
state  shall  •  •  •  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts  " 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  10) 

If  we  are  to  beat  Inflation  effectively, 
there  tu-e  four  vital  steps  to  be  taken: 

1.  Abolish  any  consideration  of  wage  and 
price  controls  pemanently. 

2.  Stop  all  spending  in  excess  of  tax  re- 
ceipts and  make  annual  payments  on  the 
debt. 

3.  Abrogate  all  extravagant  and  unneces- 
sary government  programs. 

4.  Re-establish  the  gold  and  silver  stand- 
ard. 

The  Congress  has  the  power  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  accomplish  these  measures. 
If  our  representatives  and  senators  persist 
in  shirking  their  duties  In  this  regard  well 
continue  on  the  same  course  to  economic 
disaster.  And  we'll  end  up  with  a  controlled 
economy  under  a  more  regimented  form  of 
government. 

"Our  spiraling  national  debt  is  but  one  of 
the  danger  signs,  and  is  indicative  of  the 
culpable  negligence  of  those  In  the  highest 
echelons  of  government."  (From  National 
Program  Letter  article  by  Dr.  George  S. 
Benson  of  Searcy.  Arkansas,  entitled,  "Can 
the  Government  Go  Bankrupt?  ") 

Thomas  Jefferson  counseled:  "To  preserve 
our  indepeuoence,  we  must  not  let  our 
rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt.  We  must 
take  our  choice  between  economy  and  liber- 
ty, or  profusion  and  servitude."  Indeed, 
paying  our  debts,  or  living  within  our 
means,  was  always  one  of  the  sterling  char- 
acteristics of  Americans.  We  looked  upon  It 
as  a  duty  to  ourselves  as  Individuals  and  as 
children  of  God. 

Never  was  a  nation  so  blessed  with  produc- 
tivity. Whence  comes  this  astounding  capac- 
ity to  produce?  I  am  deeply  convinced  that 
It  lies  in  blessings  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
and  in  the  untrammeled  Initiative,  enter- 
prise, tmd  freedom  of  our  people,  in  the  fact 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  our  nation 
resu  primarily  with  the  people.  But.  in  the 
past  half  century  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous shift  from  individual  to  governmental 
responsibility  in  too  many  phases  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  life. 

There  is  a  continuing  and  ominous  trans- 
fer of  responsibility  from  the  states  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Today,  we  look  to 
Washington  as  the  provider  of  whatever  is 
needful— at  no  cost  to  ourselves.  If  this 
trend  continues,  the  states  may  be  left 
hollow  shells,  operating  primarily  as  field 
districts  of  impersonal  federal  departments. 

In  government,  as  In  all  organizations,  it  Is 
a  firm  principle  that  the  smallest  or  lowest 
level  that  can  possibly  undertake  the  task  is 
the  one  that  should  do  so.  First  the  commu- 
nity or  city;  if  the  city  cannot  handle  it, 
then  the  county.  Next,  the  state;  and  only  if 
no  smaller  unit  can  possibly  do  the  Job 
should  the  Federal  Government  be  consid- 
ered. The  smaller  the  unit  and  the  closer  It 
is  to  the  people,  the  easier  it  Is  to  guide  It, 
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to  correct  It.  to  keep  It  solvent,  and  to  keep 
our  freedom. 

The  deceptive,  unsound  system  of  so- 
called  "transfer  payments"  Is  an  absolute 
fraud.  The  so-called  "transfer  funds"  come 
from  the  people  back  home,  not  from  the 
federal  government. 

The  tax  dollar  cannot  make  a  round  trip 
to  Washington  without  a  sizeable  bureau- 
cratic bite  being  taken  out  of  it. 

Transfer  payments  are  used  as  clubs  over 
the  heads  of  taxpayers  to  force  compliance 
with  useless,  unconstitutional,  unsound  pro- 
grams. 

Transfer  payments  are  economically,  so- 
cially and  spiritually  unsound.  When  will  we 
have  leaders  at  the  state  level  who  have  the 
vision  to  recognize  this  fraud  and  the  cour- 
age to  stop  this  collossal  deception?* 
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LELAND  ANNOUNCES  GOOD 
HEALTH  WEEK 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr,  LELAND.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
Houston  Council  on  Human  Relations 
Is  sponsoring  "Good  Health  Week"  in 
Houston.  Tex,  April  20  to  26.  This 
effort  is  a  first  for  Houston,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  wiU  be  a  great  success. 

The  goal  of  the  council  is  to  promote 
healthier  lifestyles  and  increase 
awareness  in  personal  health  care. 
The  Houston-Galveston  Area  Council 
Health  Systems  Agency  Is  a  federally 
funded  health  planning  organization 
for  13  gulf  coast  area  counties.  "Good 
Health  Week"  Is  being  organized  in 
conjunction  with  over  100  area  busi- 
ness, civic,  professional,  and  govern- 
mental organizations.  The  week's  ac- 
tivities include  public  forums,  work- 
shops, screening  tests,  prevention  ac- 
tivities, medical  facility  tours,  and  a 
regional  health  fair  and  banquet. 

The  good  health  fair  is  free  to  the 
public  and  will  t>e  held  on  Saturday, 
April  26  from  10  a.m.  imtil  5  p.m.  at 
the  Albert  Thomas  Convention 
Center.  The  good  health  banquet, 
which  is  also  open  to  the  public,  will 
be  held  on  Saturday.  April  26  at  7:30 
p.m.  at  the  Sheraton-Houston  Hotel. 
The  guest  speaker  for  the  banquet  is 
Frank  Reissmen,  Ph.  D.,  editor  of 
Social  Policy,  a  magazine  concerned 
with  current  social,  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems,  and  co- 
director  of  the  National  Self-Help 
Clearinghouse. 

I  hope  many  of  my  constituents  will 
participate  in  this  worthwhile  project 
and  I  commend  the  Houston  Council 
on  Human  Relations  and  the  Houston- 
Galveston  Area  Council  Health  Sys- 
tems Agency  for  their  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  health  care 
system  in  my  district.* 
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•  Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Lewis 
Carroll's  walrus  so  proudly  exclaimed, 
"The  time  has  come."  With  the  pass- 
ing of  April  15,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
to  think  seriously  about  the  marriage 
penalty  which  for  another  year  has 
pervaded  our  Tax  Code.  It  is  incvun- 
bent  upon  this  body  to  act  affirmative- 
ly on  the  marriage  penalty  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress. 

While  it  is  clear  that  we  must  act. 
Congress  should  be  certain  to  remedy 
this  problem  in  the  most  equitable 
manner  possible.  There  are  many  var- 
iables to  consider  and  there  is  truly  no 
easy  solution.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  use  of  a  tax  credit  would  be  the 
fairest  method  to  help  remedy  the 
marriage  penalty.  As  a  result,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  6798,  the  Marriage 
Penalty  Offset  Tax  Credit  Art  of  1980. 
The  following  is  a  brief  svmmiary  of 
the  marriage  penalty  crisis  and  an  ex- 
planation of  how  H.R.  6798  would  ease 
some  of  the  harsher  effects  of  that 
penalty.  I  trust  that  when  dealing 
with  this  issue,  my  colleagues  will  look 
closely  at  the  use  of  a  tax  credit  and 
H.R.  6798  which  incorporates  the  tax 
credit  as  an  integral  part  in  remedying 
the  marriage  penalty. 

The  Mamuaoi  Pzhaltt  Orrsn  Tax  CHisrr 
Act  or  1980 

I  am  appreciative  of  the  opportimity  to 
address  your  Committee  today.  My  purpose 
is  to  discuss  the  Marriage  Penalty  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  In  specific,  the 
use  of  a  tax  credit  to  remedy  thU  problem. 
The  present  structure  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  provides  a  substantial 
subsidy  to  married  one-paycheck  couples,  at 
the  expense  of  married  two-paycheck  cou- 
ples. More  specifically,  the  Marriage  Penal- 
ty generally  occurs  when  neither  spouse 
earns  greater  than  80  percent  of  the  com- 
bined family  Income. 

This  penalty  Is  extremely  harsh.  Many 
couples  are  assessed  hundreds,  and  some- 
times thousand''  of  dollars  In  taxes,  merely 
because  they  tall  within  the  two-paycheck 
penalty  brarKet.  We  know  that  19  million 
couples  are  affected  by  the  Marriage  Penal- 
ty each  year.  The  IRS  estimates  that  the 
penalty  amounts  to  $11  billion  annually. 

The  tax  rates  within  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  have  had  a  checkered  history. 
However,  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  although  Con- 
gress did  not  create  the  current  rates  with  a 
discriminatory  Intent,  the  present  code  has 
been  systematically  discriminating  against 
lower  and  middle  income  families,  the  Insti- 
tution of  marriage,  and  the  equal  rights  of 
women.  Recognizing  the  Situation  as  It 
stands,  we  have  a  duty  to  act  affirmatively. 
We  can  no  longer  sit  back  Idly,  perpetuating 
the  discriminatory  nature  of  our  tax  code. 
To  that  extent,  I  must  commend  you  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  all  of  the  members  of  this 
Committee,  for  holding  hearings  today  and 
taking  the  first  step  In  what  undoubtedly 
win  be  a  long  and  arduous  task  of  remedy- 
ing the  Marriage  Penalty. 
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The  following  are  brief  examples  of  some  effect  the  Marriage  Penalty  has  had  on  this 
of  the  Marriage  Penalty's  most  blatant  dls-  nations  goal  of  achieving  equality  for 
criminatory  effects:  women. 

There  Is  no  secret  to  eradicating  the  Mar- 
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mulated  the  Marriage  Penalty  Offset  Tax 
Credit  to  only  trigger  when  couples  are  ac- 
tually faced  with  a  Marriage  Penalty. 
Under  the  Marriage  Penalty  Offset  Tax 
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which  has  been  wrongfully  Imposed  upon  38 
million  Americans  for  almost  one  decade. 
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sphere? 

Is  the  Carter  administration  sincere  In  its 
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The  following  are  brief  examples  of  some 
of  the  Man1a«e  Penaltys  most  blatant  dis- 
criminatory effects; 

I.  Lown  Aifo  msout  income  codpixs 
What  Is  most  Intolerable  about  the  Mar- 
riage Penalty,  Is  that  It  primarily  discrimi- 
nates against  lower  and  middle  Income  fami- 
lies. Couples  with  a  combined  Income  within 
the  ranges  of  SS.OOO  to  <60.000  bear  99  per- 
cent of  the  Marriage  Penalty.  It  is  estimated 
that  In  1974,  less  than  1  percent  of  the  cou- 
ples paying  the  penalty  had  a  combined 
income  In  excess  of  $50,000. 

It  Is  sad  to  note  that  those  primarily  af- 
fected by  the  Marriage  Penalty  are  least 
able  to  bear  Its  burden.  These  lower  and 
middle  Income  couples  are  the  same  families 
who  are  presently  being  most  crippled  by 
double-digit  inflation,  double-digit  interest 
rates,  and  soon  to  follow  I  fear,  double-digit 
unemployment.  We  need  not  add  Insult  to 
injury  by  making  these  couples  continue  to 
I»ay  more  than  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

3.  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  MAJUUACE 

There  Is  much  evidence  to  suggest  that 
the  weakening  of  the  family  unit  is  eroding 
the  basic  fiber  of  our  society.  I  was  raised  as 
a  traditionalist,  so  I  believe  firmly  in  the  in- 
stitution of  marriage.  As  a  personal  aside,  I 
note  that  this  year  marks  the  45th  anniver- 
sary of  my  own  marriage. 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  as  I  do  in  this 
sacred  institution.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  at  the  very  least,  the  American  people 
deserve  a  tax  system  which  harbors  no  prej- 
udice for  or  against  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage. Unfortunately,  the  present  Internal 
Revenue  Code  offers  the  American  people 
less  than  they  deserve  with  respect  to  this 
issue. 

As  Commissioner  Kurtz  has  witnessed 
through  litigation,  the  Marriage  Penalty  is 
forcing  many  couples  to  resort  to  quickie  di- 
vorces for  tax  purposes.  These  couples  re- 
marry and  subsequently  divorce  again 
before  the  next  tax  year  emerges.  The 
number  of  married  couples  who  have  been 
forced  to  take  this  route  represents  only  the 
"Up  of  the  Iceberg."  We  can  never  begin  to 
estimate  those  who  have  opted  in  favor  of 
non-marital  cohabitation,  solely  because  of 
a  tax  system  which  discriminates  against 
marriage. 

3.  BQOALrrr  ros  womkn 
Nor  has  the  Marriage  Penalty  been  a 
friend  of  the  women's  movement.  In  short, 
the  penalty  Is  repugnant  to  modem  social 
reality  and  to  tha  equal  rights  of  women. 
Since  first  coming  to  Congress,  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  number  of  married  women  in  the 
work  force  triple.  Unfortunately,  some  of 
these  married  women  were  forced  to  enter 
the  job  market  due  to  ecomonlc  necessity.  It 
ts  a  somber  fact  that  under  present  econom- 
ic drcumstance.  it  takes  two  paychecks  to 
maintain  a  family.  Yet,  despite  our  sad  state 
of  economic  affairs,  many  married  women 
have  entered  the  work  force  In  realization 
of  the  new  opportunities  afforded  them 
through  changes  in  the  law  and  enlightened 
thinking.  >or  these  women,  the  Marriage 
Penalty  serves  as  a  major  obstacle  toward 
reaching  their  full  potential. 

The  Marriage  Penalty  tells  women.  "It 
will  be  cheaper  for  you  to  remain  in  the 
home  as  a  housewife,  than  to  enter  the 
active  labor  force  and  explore  a  career  In 
Miy  of  the  ever  expanding  number  of  job 
opportunities."  It  would  truly  be  Ironic  for  a 
government  on  one  hand  to  give  women  the 
legal  right  to  be  all  they  can  be,  while  at  the 
same  time  perpetuating  economic  disincen- 
tives to  discourage  women  from  exercising 
their  newly  won  rights. 

Congress  cannot  be  oblivious  to  the  In- 
creasing number  of  married  women  in  the 
work  force.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  chilling 
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effect  the  Marriage  Penalty  has  had  on  this  mulated  the  Marriage  Penalty  Offset  Tax 

nations    goal    of    achieving    equality    for  Credit  to  only  trigger  when  couples  are  ac- 

wo™en.  tually  faced  with  a  Marriage  Penalty. 

There  Is  no  secret  to  eradicating  the  Mar-        Under  the  Marriage  Penalty  Offset  Tax 

riage  Penally  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Credit  Act  of  1980,  a  married  couple  would 

Code.  Creating  one  tax  rate  schedule  for  only  be  eligible  for  a  10-percent  tax  credit 

both  married  and  single  persons  would  per-  when  the  Secondary  Wage  Earner  earns  30 

manently  end   this  controversy.   The   IRS  percent  or  more  of  the  combined  earned 

claims  that  the  cost  of  eliminating  the  pen-  income  of  the  husband  and  wife.  The  10- 

alty  would  be  $11  billion.  I  support  propos-  percent  tax  credit  shall  be  reduced  by  one 

als    which    would    eliminate   the   Marriage  percent   for  every  percent   the  Secondary 

Penalty.  However.  I  have  been  In  these  hal-  Wage  Earner  earns  less  than  30  percent  of 

lowed  halls  too  long  to  know  that  this  Con-  the  couples  combined  earned  income. 
gress  is  not  prepared  to  bear  the  tU  billion        As  you  can  see  from  the  eligibility  table 

price  tag  of  this  proposal.  my   Tax   Credit   would  dissipate  with   the 

Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  us  in  this  room  Marriage  Penalty.  There  is  no  Tax  Credit 

have  spent  nearly  a  decade  trying  to  remedy  for  couples  where  one  spouse  earns  80  per- 

the  Marriage  Penalty  problem.  To  this  date,  cent  or  more  of  the  combined  Income  of  the 

we  have  failed  to  attract  sufficient  support  husband  and  wife  (i.e.  one-paycheck  fami- 

from    our    colleagues    to    move    this    issue  lies), 
beyond  square  one.  I  find  that  especially  In 

a  year  when  the  President  is  asking  us  to        EUGIBILITY  TABLE  FOR  THE  MARRIAGE  PENALTY  OFFSET 
balance  the  budget,  a  permanent  solution  to                           jAt  rppniT  tn  nr  losn 
the  problem  of  the  Marriage  Penalty  is  not                                                        *" 
politically  feasible. — 

Despite  the  fact  that  It  is  Impractical  to  Secondary  wage  eaiw  s  petcentage  of  eatned  mcome 

think  that  Congress  can  eliminate  an  $11  

billion  Marriage  Penalty  In  one  year,  there  soioM 

are    38    million    Americans    desperately    in  M ]I..ZIZZ~.~~1ZZ1 T"~"T""T" 

need  of  some  form  of  Immediate  relief.  Rec-  ?? ™~™ 

ognlzing  the  major  symptoms  of  the  Mar-  a -.  — 

riage  Penalty,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  6798.  25  ■  ■  •• ~~~~ ZZ.'1'Z'.~~Z~~'IZ1 

the  Marriage  Penalty  Offset  Tax  Credit  Act  ?J 

of  1980.  55 — ~ 

Let  me  preface  my  discussion  of  H.R.  6798  ii"''ZIZIIZZI~ZZZ^.Z'ZZZZIIZ 

by  emphasizing  that  my  bill  does  not  por-  ""''' 

tend  to  be  the  definitive  answer  to  the  Mar- 

riage  Penalty  problem.  However.  I  believe 

that  especially  through  the  use  of  the  Tax  additional  considerations 

Credit.  H.R.  6798  can  serve  to  eliminate  a         ^-  Earned  Income  under  H.R.  6798.  is  the 

substantial  portion  of  the  penalty,  especial-  ^*™^  ^  defined  under  I.R.C.  §  43(c)2. 

ly  among  lower  and  middle  Income  couples.         2.  Only  one  spouse  shall  be  treated  as  the 

at  a  cost  which  Is  fiscally  responsible.  Secondary  Wage  Earner,  even  when  both 

husband  and  wife  each  earn  50  percent  of 

their  combined  earned  income. 
3.  The  Tax  Credit  is  only  allowable  where 

married  couples  file  a  Joint  Return'  unrfpr 

IRC.  } 6013. 
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TAX  CREDITS  AND  EQUITY 


I  have  seen  many  proposals  dealing  with 
the  Marriage  Penalty.  As  I  recall,  most  of 
these  proposals  would  use  a  deduction  to 
help  offset  the  Marriage  Penalty.  I  am  an 
ardent  supporter  of  Tax  Credits  as  opposed 
to  deducUons.  and  my  bUl  jelies  firmly  on 
the  concept  of  using  the  Tax  Credit  to  help 
remedy  the  Marriage  Penalty. 

Unlike  itemized  deductions.  Tax  Credits 
are  available  to  all  eligible  married  couples, 
regardless  of  whether  they  fUe  the  long  or 
short  form  with  the  IRS.  Moreover,  where 
deductions  provide  a  greater  benefit  for  per- 
sons In  higher  income  brackets,  a  Tax 
Credit  provides  a  dollar  for  dollar  deduction 
against  tax  owed,  without  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  income.  As  a  matter  of  equity,  it 
makes  far  more  sense  to  combat  the  Mar- 
riage Penalty  with  a  Tax  Credit. 

ELIGIBIUTT 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  seen  some  proposals 
which  would  provide  all  married  couples 
with  a  deduction  or  credit  to  remedy  the 
Marriage  Penalty.  However,  these  proposals 
are  excessive. 

Whenever  one  spouse  earns  greater  than 
80  percent  of  the  total  earned  income  of  the 
husband  and  wife,  the  Marriage  Penalty  dis- 
sipates. In  fact,  these  one-paycheck  families 
presently  enjoy  a  Marriage  Benefit  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  If  our  aim  Is  to 
offset  the  Marriage  Penalty  at  a  cost  afford- 
able to  this  Congress,  we  cannot  provide 
those  couples  presently  receiving  a  Marriage 
Benefit  with  additional  deductions  or  cred- 
its. 

H.R.  6798  provides  for  a  Tax  Credit  equal 
to  10  percent  of  the  earned  Income  of  the 
Secondary  Wage  Earner  (i.e.  the  spouse 
earning  50  percent  or  less  of  the  couple's 
combined  earned  income).  The  maximum 
credit  allowable  is  $500  and  the  credit  Is 
non-refundable.  In  order  to  make  H.R.  6798 
as  lean  and  efficient  as  possible.  I  have  for- 


EFFECT 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  results  in- 
dicating that  H.R.  6798  would  have  Its  pri- 
mary impact  upon  married  couples  filing 
joint  returns  in  the  $5,000  to  $50,000  ranges 
of  income.  As  stated  earlier,  these  taxpayers 
are  most  In  need  of  immediate  relief.  While 
my  bill  would  not  eliminate  the  entire  Mar- 
riage Penalty,  it  would  provide  eligible 
lower  and  middle  Income  couples  with  genu- 
ine assistance  until  such  time  as  the  Con- 
gress is  able  to  completely  eliminate  the 
Marriage  Penalty. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  IRS  conducted  a 
revenue  study  on  several  of  my  proposals  to 
remedy  the  Marriage  Penalty.  Their  resulU 
indicated  that  a  bill  similar  to  H.R.  6798 
would  cost  about  $5.5  billion.  Since  that 
study.  I  have  incorporated  several  refine- 
ments in  my  proposal  which  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  H.R.  6798  may  cost  substantially 
less  than  projected  by  the  IRS.  Chief 
among  those  refinements  was  basing  eligi- 
bility on  earned  income  percentages,  instead 
of  gross  income. 

In  order  to  receive  a  more  accurate  projec- 
tion of  the  cost  of  H.R.  6798,  I  have  commis- 
sioned the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to 
conduct  a  revenue  study  on  the  Marriage 
Penalty  Offset  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1980.  I  am 
confident  that  my  proposal  will  cost  the 
Treasury  less  than  $5  billion. 

As  an  additional  note  on  cost,  I  must  em- 
phasize one  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  ac- 
tions here  today  should  not  be  construed  by 
our  fellow  members  or  the  White  House,  as 
providing  eligible  married  couples  with  a 
tax  cut.  That  issue  has  become  a  matter  of 
partisan  debate  and  presidential  politics. 
Rather,  what  we  are  doing  today  Is  simply 
eliminating  the  Injustice  of  over-taxation 
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which  has  been  wrongfully  imposed  upon  38 
million  Americans  for  almost  one  decade. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  have  spoken  unwa- 
veringly in  support  of  H.R.  6798,  I  must  pay 
deference  to  the  expertise  of  yourself  and 
this  Committee. 

I  do  know,  for  example,  that  there  will  be 
instances  in  which  the  Marriage  Penalty 
Offset  Tax  Credit  will  not  only  remedy  the 
Marriage  Penalty,  but  occasionally  overcor- 
rect  the  Inequity.  Also,  this  Committee  may 
develop  an  opinion  on  whether  or  not  the 
Marriage  Penalty  Offset  Tax  Credit  should 
be  non-refundable.  But  collateral  Issues 
aside.  I  hope  that  I  may  Impress  upon  this 
Committee  the  importance  of  adopting  the 
Tax  Credit  as  a  means  to  offset  a  sulwtan- 
tial  portion  of  the  Marriage  Penalty. 

We  are  going  to  hear  many  proposals 
today,  from  many  able  men  and  women  who 
are  genuinely  concerned  about  the  lower 
and  middle  income  married  persons  who  are 
in  such  desfjerate  need.  I  can  only  hope  that 
when  this  Committee  concludes  Its  work,  it 
will  see  fit  to  incorporate  the  concept  of  the 
Tax  Credit  and  the  provisions  of  the  Mar- 
riage Penalty  Offset  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1980, 
as  a  viable  legislative  program  to  help  the 
working  married  couple.* 


WHY  CODDLE  CASTRO? 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
general  problem  of  Cuban  aggression 
and  subversion  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere continues  to  be  swept  under 
the  rug  by  the  Carter  administration 
while  it  nms  around  lobbying  various 
Olympic  officials  on  the  matter  of  the 
summer  games  boycott.  And  if  that  Is 
not  diversion  enough  there  is  a  press 
conference  called  to  announce  some 
fancied  softening  in  the  attitude  of 
Iran  on  the  hostages.  How  much 
longer  is  Cuban  aggression  to  be  ig- 
nored Mr.  President?  The  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  summed  up  this  situa- 
tion very  well  in  an  editorial  of  April 
16,  1980.  which  I  include  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

Why  Coddle  Castro? 

As  the  recent  surge  of  refugees  Into  Ha- 
vana's Peruvian  embassy  demonstrated  so 
dramatically.  Pidel  Castro  has  been  far 
more  successful  at  exporting  Marxist  revo- 
lution than  at  making  Its  social  and  econom- 
ic policies  provide  even  fundamental  welfare 
benefits  to  the  Cuban  people.  Given  the 
glaring  domestic  weaknesses  of  the  Castro 
regime,  the  American  government's  limp  re- 
actions to  recent  Cuban  acts  of  internation- 
al provocation  and  adventurism  must  be 
seen  as  all  the  more  deplorable.  Here  are  a 
few  of  the  questions  we  would  pose  to  the 
Carter  administration  In  light  of  late  events 
in  Cuba; 

Knowing  as  it  must  have  for  a  long  while 
about  Cuba's  calamitous  economic  condi- 
tions, why  has  the  administration  so  meekly 
accepted  the  presence  of  Soviet  combat 
troops  to  shore  up  Mr,  Castro's  effete 
regime? 

Why,  too,  given  Cuba's  internal  condi- 
tions, has  the  U.S.  offered  precious  little  ef- 
fective resistance  to  the  Marxist  revolutions 
the  Castroltes  have  been  exporting  to  sever- 
al southern  African  nations  and  to  Nicara- 
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gua   and   El   Salvador   in   our   own   hemi- 
sphere? 

Is  the  Carter  administration  sincere  in  lU 
loudly  bruited  declarations  of  commitment 
to  human  righte  and  liberty  In  other  na- 
tions? Recently  Mr.  Carter's  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  pressured  a  Flor- 
ida-based radio  station  into  lowering  Its 
wattage,  thereby  effectively  curtailing  its 
anti-communist  broadcasts  across  the 
waters  to  Cuba.  Why  is  the  administration 
not  taking  exactly  the  opposite  tack  and  es- 
tablishing, as  our  columnist  Cord  Meyer 
suggested  March  28,  a  Radio  Free  Cuba  that 
would  launch  "a  more  aggressive,  imagina- 
tive, sophisticated  and  serious  information 
offensive"? 

Finally,  why  is  our  government  apparent- 
ly cowed  by  Cuba's  arrant  piracy  against 
American  citizens?  In  January  we  publicized 
the  plight  of  three  American  mariners  led 
by  William  Dawson,  the  brother  of  a  Rich- 
monder.  The  three  now  have  been  held  in 
Cuban  prison  since  last  July  on  drug 
charges  that  the  State  Department  knows 
were  fabricated.  Why  has  the  Carter  admin- 
istration applied  no  leverage  to  gain  free- 
dom for  these  and  an  estimated  score  of 
other  Innocent  American  captives  In  Cuba? 

The  Castro  regime's  campaign  of  Interna- 
tional lawlessness  has  drawn  only  pious  and 
punchless  reprimands  from  President 
Jimmy  Carter.  The  fresh  evidence  of  Cuba's 
weakness  and  corruption  makes  all  the  more 
compelling  the  case  for  stronger  action 
against  Castro.* 


IN  APPRECIATION  POR  PATRIOT- 
IC EFFORTS— CHARLES  P  VI- 
TUNAC 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 
•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  actions  of  Charles  Vi- 
tunac.  On  December  22.  1979,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  accepting  a  petition 
signed  by  more  than  17.000  Palm 
Beach  County  residents  demanding 
the  immediate  and  safe  release  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Tehran. 

This  petition,  a  statement  of  support 
for  the  hostages,  was  organized  under 
the  patriotic  guidance  and  sincere  con- 
cern of  Charles  Vitunac,  a  Palm  Beach 
County  attorney. 

This  petition  was  subsequently  hand 
delivered  to  and  accepted  by  Iranian 
representatives  at  the  Embassy  of  Iran 
in  Washington,  D,C.  The  Embassy 
later  notified  my  office  that  it  had 
transferred  the  petition  to  Iran. 

The  11th  Congressional  District  of 
Florida  is  certainly  appreciative  of  the 
spearheading  efforts  demonstrated 
imder  the  community  leadership  of 
Charles  Vittmac.* 


FORGIVE  AND  FORGET 

HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  honor- 
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able  body  an  article  which  appeared  In 
several  newspapers  acroa  the  country 
as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  article  is  en- 
titled. "NATO's  Message  to  Cyprus 
Remains  'Forgive  and  Forget'."  The 
article  was  written  by  Dr.  Achilles  N. 
Sakellarides. 

The  Atlantic  Councfl  of  the  United 
States,  a  branch  of  NATO,  has  recent- 
ly Issued  a  policy. paper  on  "Security 
in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean:  Re- 
thinking American  Policy."  Dr.  Sakel- 
larides. a  retired  State  Department  of- 
ficial, who  last  year  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence on  Human  Rights,  has  addressed 
a  critical  rebuttal  to  the  Council. 

The  text  of  the  article  is  as  follows: 
NATO's  MsBSAGB  TO  Cyfuus  Remains 

"FOSOrvl  AND  FOHGFT" 

I  found  the  Atlantic  Council's  paper  on 
■Security  in  the  Eastern  Mediterranean " 
rather  disappointing  and  unworthy  of  the 
Council's  formidable  and  highly  respected 
board  of  directors  and  honorary  directors. 
In  both  its  attempt  at  analysis  and  recom- 
mendations, the  paper  seems  to  confuse 
cause  and  effect  and  arrives  at  dismally  er- 
roneous conclusions  and  recommendations, 
favoring  Turkey  across  the  board.  Voicing 
the  standard  views  of  Luna,  Halg  and  Henry 
Kissinger  was  not  what  was  expected  from 
the  organ  of  an  august  prestigious  and  In- 
dependent organization  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Council  of  the  United  SUtes. 

THE  RSAL  KZASONS  FOB  NATO'S  DISINTKCKATION 

It  is  as  a  result  of  such  pro-Turkish  and 
anti-Greek  policies  of  Dr.  Klnlnger's  State 
Department  that  NATO  is  disintegrating  to 
its  Southeastern  flank.  Dr.  Kissinger,  who 
wrote  books  about  the  worst  enemy  of 
Greece,  the  Austrian  Chancellor  Metter- 
nlch,  and  greatly  admired  him,  may  argue 
that  he  was  serving  America's  national  ta- 
terest  when  he  chose  to  tOt  to  favor  of 
Turkey,  as  that  country  was  about  to 
commit  a  blatant  act  of  aggression  against 
the  Island  Republic  of  Cyprus,  a  defenseless 
member  of  the  community  of  nations, 
making  illegal  use  of  American  arms  and 
ammunition.  By  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, such  a  partisan  attitude  of  an  Ameri- 
can Secretary  of  SUte  could  not  be  con- 
ceived as  serving  the  cause  of  peace  or  the 
American  national  toterest.  Having  secured 
assurances  that  the  Sixth  American  Fleet,  a 
principal  naval  arm  of  NATO,  would  be  out 
of  the  way  (to  sharp  contrast  to  what  oc- 
curred to  1964,  during  President  Johnson  • 
Administration)  the  Turkish  officials  from 
the  President  down,  marched  to  the  ports  of 
embarkation,  as  If  they  were  going  to  a 
picnic,  to  see  the'r  troops  embarking  for  the 
tovaslon  of  Cyprus, 

LUNS  AND  HAIG'S  RKPRCRENSIBLK  POLICIIS 

As  the  Turks  attacked  Cyprus,  the  Greeks 
appealed  to  NATO's  Secretary  General 
Luns  for  help.  Luns'  Instructions,  It  appears, 
were  to  reply  that  he  was  sorry,  but  "he  was 
about  to  take  a  vacation,  and  could  not  be 
bothered."  This  was  NATO's  cynical  reply 
to  the  Greek  appeal.  Luns  and  Haig  contto- 
ued  to  pursue  the  same  anU-Greek  policies. 
Haig's  attitude  is  not  surprising.  He  was 
Kissinger's  side  kick  at  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  and  later.  President  Ford's 
righthand  man.  As  long  as  these  two  men 
controlled  NATO,  the  Greeks  felt,  and 
rightly  so,  that  the  cards  would  always  be 
stacked  against  them. 

TRX  LIFTING  OF  THB  SICBAXOO 

These  two  gentlemen  had  been  preastog 
President  Carter  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Harold)  Brown  to  lift  the  arms  embargo 
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against  Turkey.  (Imposed  by  the  VS.  after 
the  tovaslon  of  Cyprus),  advancing  all  sorts 
of  spurious  and  illogical  arguments.  The 
fact  that  $400  million  to  aid  had  gone  to 
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some  allies  who  tend  to  Ignore  the  atrocities 
inflicted  on  their  fellow  nationals  and  co-re- 
llgionlsU  to  the  unfortunate  island  of  Aph- 
rodite. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times 
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the  times  of  aggression  belong  to  the  dim 
past.  That  the  Turks  should  heed  the  re- 
peated tJN  resolutions  and  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Cyprus,  keeping  not  more  than 
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rely  heavily  upon  their  local  library 
for  a  variety  of  informational  services. 
Recent    developments    In    computer 
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Production  costs  for  the  average 
Iowa  farmer  are  estimated  to  run  as 
much  as  25  to  40  percent  higher  this 
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central  Iowa  where  county  presidenU  re- 
ported one  foreclosure  sale  and  one  Farmers 
Home  Administration  sale. 
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M^inst  Turkey,  (imposed  by  the  VS.  after 
the  Invasion  of  Cyprua),  advancinc  aU  sorts 
of  spurious  and  Uloflcal  arguments.  The 
fact  that  $«00  million  In  aid  had  gone  to 
Turkey  since  the  embargo,  had  In  no  way  In- 
duced the  Turks  to  make  concessions  on 
Cyprus.  Uftinc  the  embargo  (in  1079)  made 
no  difference  In  that  respect.  It  has  only  de- 
prived us  of  the  only  language  we  had  to 
correct  the  intolerable  situation  created  by 
the  brutal  Turkish  aggression. 

TITRKXT'S  ISOLATIOIf 

The  Council's  rapporteur.  Joseph  J.  Wolf. 
has  pointed  out  that  Turkey  feels  increas- 
ingly that  It  Is  abandoned  by  Its  allies,  that 
It  is  isolated.  Of  course  It  Is  isolated.  Its  bla- 
tant act  of  aggression  against  a  defenseless 
member  of  the  community  of  nations 
cannot  be  tolerated.  American  or  world 
public  opinion  catuiot  be  deceived  by  spe- 
cious arguments  that  the  Turkish  aggres- 
sion was  made  In  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  small  Turkish  minority  In  Cyprus,  or 
to  prevent  the  Island  Republic's  annexation 
by  Greece.  What  the  world  saw  was  an  act 
of  aggression  aiming  at  the  destruction  of 
the  overwhelming  Greek  majority  in 
Cyprus.  One  wonders  if  there  is  any  place  in 
the  world  where  there  is  not  a  minority. 
There  are  minorities  In  every  country.  We 
have  minorities  in  our  own  country.  Well. 
are  the  majorities  to  be  destroyed  In  order 
toiM  replaced  by  minorities? 

TH«  MORAI.  rORCX  OF  WORLD  PtJBUC  onirioH 

Such  colossal  Injustices  cannot  be  lost  to 
world  public  opinion.  The  moral  force  of 
world  public  opinion  cannot  be  overestimat- 
ed. It  acts  as  the  collective  conscience  of 
mankind.  The  United  Nations  has  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  lU  capacity  to  rally  world 
public  opinion  against  the  use  of  force.  It 
has  passed  unanimous  resolutions  condemn- 
ing Turkish  aggression.  Small  wonder  then 
that  Turkey  today  stands  Isolated  on  the 
Cyprus  issue.  And,  I  submit,  the  United 
SUtes  also  stood  isolated  on  the  Cyprus 
lasue  during  the  Kissinger-Pord-Nlxon  days. 
And  what  is  very  significant,  we  have  yet  to 
hear  one  single  word  from  President  Ford  or 
Nixon  condemning  the  Turkish  act  of  ag- 
greaaion.  Such  a  scandalous  silence,  of 
course.  Is  a  patent  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
Pe*ce  as  well  as  to  the  American  national  in- 
terest. 

GKKBCX'S  ROIfORABLS  HISTORICAL  RECORD 

It  01  behooves  the  free  world  to  forget  or 
Ignore  the  historic  fact  that  Greece  was  the 
first  country  to  explore  the  myth  of  Axis  in- 
vincibility, when  early  In  World  War  II,  the 
gallant  Greeks  defeated  Mussolini's  vaunted 
legions,  and  that  it  was  Greece's  resistance 
to  Hitler  that  made  It  necessary  for  the 
Nazis  to  lose  three  months  of  good  weather 
fighting.  The  postponement  of  the  attack 
on  Russia  and  the  subsequent  advent  of  the 
severe  Russian  winter  spelled  Hitler's  down- 
fall. As  Is  weU  known,  because  of  this  histor- 
ic circumstance,  Greece's  heroic  resistance, 
while  Turkey  sat  on  the  fence  of  neutrality, 
waiting  to  see  which  side  would  win.  Hitler 
punished  Greece  with  the  most  inhuman 
starvation  ever  recorded  in  history. 

Judging  from  history.  It  is  widely  believed 
that.  In  any  confronUtion  with  Russia,  the 
Turks  will  not  fight.  This  seems  to  be  the 
safest  bet  one  could  make,  and  most  experts 
agree  on  this.  It  Is  also  widely  believed  that 
the  only  reason  why  the  Turks  want  arms 
and  ammunition  from  us  Is  to  threaten 
Greece  and  try  to  grab  some  Greek  Islands, 
and,  if  possible,  to  take  the  remainder  of 
Cyprus.  That  Is  the  only  goal  and  raison 
d'etre  of  the  Turkish  Aegean  army  In 
Smyrna. 

TUWaSH  ATXOCmXS  COlTDOClfED 

The  Greeks  and  Greek-Americans  resent 
the  shabby  treatment  accorded  to  them  by 
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some  allies  who  tend  to  ignore  the  atrocities 
Inflicted  on  their  fellow  nationals  and  co-re- 
liglonisU  in  the  unfortunate  Island  of  Aph- 
rodite. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  times 
that  these  atrocious  abominations  were  per- 
petrated by  the  grace  of  and  before  the  eyes 
of  agents  of  NATO  and  the  United  Nations. 

IFTORTS  TO  SUPPRXSS  RKFORTS 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  Interest- 
ed parties  to  suppress  reports  of  such 
abominations  and  let  the  world  forget  the 
plight  of  two  hundred  thousand  refugees 
who  have  been  forced  to  abandon  their 
homes  and  properties.  A  special  Issue  of  the 
London  "Times"  however,  as  well  as  Europe- 
an Community  reports,  have  given  full  de- 
tails of  these  Turkish  depredations,  and  are 
available  for  all  men  of  good  conscience  to 
read  and  make  a  Judgment.  Considerations 
•of  morality  and  humanltarianism  have  not 
even  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Wolf  In  pre- 
paring the  Council  Report.  Nor  is  the  Rap- 
porteur concerned  about  the  continuing  im- 
portation of  Turks  from  the  mainland  in 
order  to  change  the  demographic  character 
of  the  stricken  Island  Republic. 

IfATO'S  ADMONmON  TO  FORGIVR  AWD  rORCET 

The  U.S.  Atlantic  Council  Rapporteur 
now  urges  us  to  forgive  and  forget.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Caramanllls-Ecevit 
talks  last  March  at  Montreex  "afforded  the 
foundation  of  a  new  climate  of  detente  be- 
tween these  two  neighboring  states."  He 
seems  to  be  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  was  hardly  terminated  when  both 
of  these  leaders  emphatically  stated  that 
absolutely  nothing  was  accomplished  and 
there  was  no  hope  of  a  solution  based  on 
Ecevlt's  offer  to  return  a  ridiculously  small 
portion  of  the  land  grabbed  from  the  Cypri- 
ots.  As  reported,  the  President  of  the 
Cyprus.  Spyros  Kyrianou.  has  rejected  out- 
right the  Turkish  plan  which  "only  spelled 
suicide  for  Cyprus."  We  all  agree  that 
Greek-Turkish  relations  eventually  must  be 
Improved.  But  how  can  they  be  Improved  as 
long  as  Turkey,  unrepentant  and  defiant.  In- 
sists on  forcing  the  acceptance  of  "falts  ac- 
complls?"  The  Rapporteur  urges  us  to  for- 
give the  Turks  for  having  violated  American 
law  by  using  American  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  aggressive  purposes.  "It  Is  time  to 
move  on."  he  wrote.  We  agree  that  we  must 
move  on.  But  first  the  grave  Injustices  that 
have  been  created  by  the  Turkish  aggres- 
sion must  l)e  rectified. 

THK  RKAL  REASONS  WHT  TtJRKET  IS  BAKKRim 

Turkey  Is  totally  bankrupt,  being  pressed 
by  International  creditors  urgently  to  repay 
some  $40  billion.  The  bankruptcy  was  not 
caused  by  the  embargo,  as  the  NATO  Coun- 
cil report  erroneously  suggested.  It  resulted 
from  the  utter  Turkish  incompetence  In 
handling  their  own  economic  affairs,  gener- 
al backwardness  and  Illiteracy,  as  well  as  by 
the  expenses  Incurred  by  their  occupation 
forces  In  Cyprus.  As  for  the  18  percent 
Turkish  minority  In  Cyprus.  It  had  never 
contributed  more  than  one  percent  of  the 
Island  Republic's  gross  national  product. 
Turkey's  cure  for  internal  poverty  and  In- 
stability seems  to  be  aggressive  adventurism 
and  unaccepUble  expansionism.  Bellicose 
postures  and  aggressive  acts  are  often  an  ef- 
fective antidote  for  abysmal  Internal  condi- 
tions. 

IF  TURKrY  TTTRJIS  TO  RUSSIA 

In  view  of  Turkey's  economic  bankruptcy 
and  other  considerations,  no  credibility 
should  be  attached  to  threats  that  Turkey 
may  turn  to  Russia.  The  Turks  will  always 
need  (American)  economic  help  and  military 
spare  parts.  Therefore,  we  should  call  their 
bluff.  Playing  off  one  "great  power"  against 
another  Is  the  well-known  Turkish  game. 
Demlrel  (the  Turkish  Prime  Minister) 
should  be  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
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the  times  of  aggression  belong  to  the  dim 
past.  That  the  Turks  should  heed  the  re- 
peated UN  resolutions  and  withdraw  their 
troops  from  Cyprus,  keeping  not  more  than 
18  percent  of  the  island's  territory— a  per- 
centage commensurate  to  the  Turkish  popu- 
lation. International  guarantees  of  the 
Turkish  minority's  rights  should  be  more 
than  sufficient  and  satisfactory. 

THI  NEED  TO  PATCH  VT  NATO 

Then  we  can  all  proceed  to  patch  up 
NATO  and  help  it  reaffirm  Its  noble  aims 
about  human  rights,  cultural  exchanges.  In- 
ternational security  and  peace  with  freedom 
and  Justice.  As  a  former  State  Department 
officer.  I  firmly  believe  in  the  beneficlent 
and  salutary  mission  of  NATO.  I  was  there 
when  it  was  formed  in  1948.  and  have  writ-- 
ten  and  lectured  widely  on  its  history  and 
Its  goals.  It  Is  advisable,  of  course,  that; 
Turkey  should  be  In  NATO  for  whatever  It 
is  worth.  Secretary  Luns  must  be  told,  how- 
ever, that  his  direction  of  NATO  has  been 
reprehensible  from  many  points  of  view.  As 
for  General  Halg.  it  Is  comforting  to  know 
that  he  has  been  replaced  and  sent  to  pas- 
ture, to  Join  his  mentors.  Dr.  Kissinger  and 
Presidents  Ford  and  Nixon.  He  certainly 
had  abused  his  powers  in  a  very  partisan 
and  shortsighted  way. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  WEEK:  A  RE- 
MINDER THAT  THE  CHEAPEST 
CHARGE  CARD  Is  STILL  IN 
YOUR  WALLET 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  National  Library  Week.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  vital,  and  often 
little-known  services  which  are  pro- 
vided by  our  local  public  libraries.  To 
be  eligible  for  these  many  services, 
you  only  need  to  carry  what  is  still  the 
cheapest  charge  card  around  in  these 
days  of  rising  finance  charges  and  in- 
terest rates:  your  library  card. 

The  recently  completed  White 
House  Conference  on  Library  and  In- 
formation Services  highlighted  the 
many  assets  of  libraries,  including  in- 
formational as  well  as  recreational 
sources  for  the  general  public.  As  New 
York's  ranking  member  on  the  Post- 
secondary  Education  Subcommittee 
which  held  hearings  at  this  confer- 
ence. I  remain  committed  to  insuring 
that  these  library  services  remain  ac- 
cessible to  the  public  at  large,  particu- 
larly in  my  own  city  of  New  York. 

The  New  York  Public  Library 
System,  like  the  rest  of  our  public  li- 
brary systems  across  the  Nation,  pro- 
vides numerous  benefits  and  services 
including  special  reading  services  for 
the  blind  and  disabled,  reference  infor- 
mation upon  request  on  hundreds  of 
topics,  special  collections  on  local  his- 
tory, meeting  rooms,  films  and  paint- 
ings to  borrow,  and  even  free  exposure 
to  local  artists  and  craftspeople 
through  display  cases. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  ex- 
panding the  Informational  services  of 
our  Nation's  libraries  for  local  citizens, 
particularly  for  those  students  who 
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rely  heavily  upon  their  local  library 
for  a  variety  of  informational  services. 
Recent  developments  In  computer 
technology  have  provided  an  Impor- 
tant new  dimension  in  the  ways 
Americans  can  retrieve  information 
and  our  libraries  should  be  looking  to 
these  new  technologies  as  a  way  to 
provide  better  service  to  their  commu- 
nities. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5192,  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1980,  which  was  overwhelm- 
ingly approved  by  the  House  by  a  vote 
of  385  to  15  last  November,  we  recog- 
nized the  need  to  increase  informa- 
tional services  to  adults.  My  bill,  H.R. 
3513,  providing  for  student  financial 
aid  data  banks,  was  incorporated  into 
title  I  of  this  bill  which  provides  for 
grants  to  develop  or  expand  existing 
educational  Information  services  to 
adults  who  have  faced  barriers  to  post- 
secondary  education  in  the  past.  Li- 
braries, which  already  have  extensive 
informational  services  in  place,  could 
become  Important  partners  in  this 
Federal  effort  to  assist  our  nontradl- 
tional  student  population. 

During  this  National  Library  Week, 
I  strongly  urge  you  to  inform  the  citi- 
zens of  your  community  of  the  new 
personality  which  their  library  has  as- 
sumed—as book  lender,  advice  giver, 
community  resource,  and  entertainer. 
The  library  card,  as  the  key  to  these 
services,  is  the  only  credit  card  which 
probably  will  not  be  lowering  your 
credit  limit  today.  At  a  time  when  we 
hear  much  about  the  grim  economic 
outlook  we  are  facing,  it  is  good  to 
know  that  the  library  Is  still  one  of 
the  best  bargains  In  town.# 


FARM  CREDIT  IS  NO 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  FAIR  PRICES 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
pleased  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  Thursday  finally  reacted  to 
the  grave  economic  problems  facing 
the  agricultural  community.  The 
Board,  for  the  first  time,  responded  to 
the  farm  credit  crunch  by  making  up 
to  $3  billion  available  to  small  banks 
so  they  may  offer  loans  to  farmers  and 
small  businesses. 

The  Board's  action  will  provide  par- 
tial relief.  However,  loans  in  and  of 
themselves  are  not  a  total  remedy  to 
the  serious  problems  facing  farmers 
today.  Credit  i$  no  substitute  for  fair 
prices. 

The  farm  sector  of  our  economy  has 
been  promised  much  by  the  adminis- 
tration. But  the  record  shows  that 
few,  if  any,  of  the  pledges  made  are 
ever  carried  out.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration seems  content  to  allow  the 
farmer  to  shoulder  much  of  the 
burden  of  our  current  economic  woes 
and  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ill-advised 
Soviet  grain  embargo. 
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Production  costs  for  the  average 
Iowa  farmer  are  estimated  to  run  as 
much  as  25  to  40  percent  higher  this 
year  than  in  1979.  Farm  income,  how- 
ever, will  remain  the  same  or  decline. 
The  reason  is  simple:  Prices  being  paid 
for  our  farm  commodities  are  severely 
depressed. 

On  the  average,  Iowa  farmers  are 
losing  $1  for  every  bushel  of  soybeans 
they  produce.  Every  bushel  of  com 
sold  is  selling  for  50  cents  less  than 
what  It  costs  to  produce.  Livestock 
prices  are  about  half  what  they  were  1 
year  ago. 

Farmers,  as  small  businessmen,  have 
been  the  first  hit  by  the  economic 
policies  being  implemented  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  for  the  most  part, 
endorsed  by  Congress.  Farmers  will 
continue  to  be  hurt  harder  and  longer 
than  any  other  segment  of  our  econo- 
my unless  the  cheap  food  policies  of 
the  administration  are  abolished. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  articles  which 
appeared  in  the  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa) 
Gazette  which  graphically  illustrate 
the  plight  of  the  American  farmer. 
Gazette  Farm  Editor  Al  Swegle  ex- 
plains just  how  capital-intensive  the 
farming  industry  is  and  the  troubles 
farmers  have  in  making  ends  meet 
during  these  highly  inflationary  times. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  from  nonrural 
areas  of  our  country  can  better  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  damage 
being  done  to  the  farm  sector  by  the 
cheap  food  policies  of  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  articles  follow: 

Farm  Bureac  Leaders  Tell  Woes 

West  Des  Moines.— County  Parni  Bureau 
leaders,  meeting  here  in  emergency  session 
Monday  afternoon,  said  farmers  are  caught 
in  a  vise  between  low  commodity  •'•rices  and 
high  Interest  rates. 

Reports  on  the  farm  credit  situation  were 
given  from  state  directors  from  all  sections 
of  Iowa.  And  before  the  three-hour  meeting 
ended,  they  told  a  tale  of  woe  on  the  farm. 

Arnold  Lenth  of  Gamavillo,  th^  northeast 
Iowa  director,  said  40-pounQ  feed?r  pigs  are 
selling  for  $21  to  $25  each.  A  year  ago  the 
same  hogs  were  selling  for  $50. 

"So  far.  boar  and  gilt  sties  aren't  down  a.s 
much."  Lenth  said. 

Lenth  said  banks  In  his  area  are  charging 
15  percent  to  18  percent  interest  on  30-day 
loans. 

'"One  bank  In  our  area  has  run  out  of 
money  for  operating  loans."  I#nth  said, 
adding  that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  cut  off  loans,  too. 

Some  have  dropped  their  crop  leases.  One 
county  in  Lenth 's  district  had  three  foreclo- 
sures. 

"Machinery  prices  are  way  down,  and  re- 
possession of  machinery  is  way  up,"  Lenth 
said. 

Stan  Holton  of  Forest  City,  the  north  cen- 
tral director,  said  money  is  generally  availa- 
ble In  his  area  of  the  state  "If  farmers  are 
willing  to  pay  the  high  rate  of  Interest." 

Holton  told  of  one  bank  that  posted  a  sign 
in  Its  window:  "If  you  pay  over  $100  an  acre 
rent,  don't  come  In  here." 

Darrell  Siebens  of  Akron,  the  northwest 
Iowa  director,  said  one  auction  In  Palo  Alto 
County  was  called  off  because  the  highest 
bid  on  the  land  was  for  $2,000  per  acre. 

Bob  Joslln  of  Clarence,  state  vice  presi- 
dent, chaired  the  discussion  group  for  west 
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central  Iowa,  where  county  presidents  re- 
ported one  foreclosure  sale  and  one  Farmers 
Home  Administration  sale. 

Fa'TO  leaders  In  that  district  were  opposed 
to  a  voluntary  non-paid  land  diversion  pro- 
gram, he  said. 

Lisle  Cook  of  Hubbard,  the  cental  Iowa  di- 
rector, said  a  number  of  cash  rental  agree- 
ments in  his  area  had  been  renegotiated  for 
$15  to  $45  less  than  had  originally  been 
agreed  upon. 

"Credit  Is  available  on  a  30-day  basis." 
Cook  said.  "One  bank  is  writing  notes  on  a 
weekly  basis.  One  elevator  Is  holding  grain 
for  two  weeks  before  farmers  get  their 
checks.  Farm  auctions  are  going  at  50  cents 
on  the  dollar." 

Cook  said  unemployment  Is  a  big  problem. 
One  farmer  advertised  for  a  hired  man  In 
the  Sunday  newspaper  and  received  18  ap- 
plicants (or  the  post. 

Charlotte  Mohr  of  Hdridge,  state 
women's  chairman,  reported  for  the  east 
central  Iowa  district. 

Cash  rent  Is  going  for  $90  to  $130  In  east 
central  Iowa."  Mohr  said.  "Farmers  on  a 
cash  rental  basis  must  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cash  rent  on  March  1  and  the  rest  Oct.  1." 

Mohr  said  land  is  t>elng  sold  at  $1,000  an 
acre  less  than  what  It  had  t>een.  Some  ma- 
chinery dealers  are  requiring  customers  to 
pay  cash. 

Clark  Yeager  of  Ottumwa,  the  southeast 
Iowa  director,  said  land  Is  down  $300  to  $400 
an  acre.  One  farm  sold  for  $1,000  off  its  list 
price  at  $3,400  an  acre.  Yeager  said. 

"Some  retailers  are  giving  farmers  a  5  per- 
cent discount  If  they  pay  cash  for  products." 
Yeager  said. 

Jay  Mosher  of  Indianola.  the  south  cen- 
tral Iowa  director,  told  of  one  man  turned 
iown  for  credit  even  through  he  had  noth- 
ing borrowed.  Capital  for  buildings  is  impos- 
sible to  get  from  banks.  Mosher  added. 

"There  are  few  farm  sales  today,  because 
not  much  is  selling."  Mosher  said.  "Some 
farmers  are  saying  that  this  year  will  make 
the  drought  of  1977  look  mighty  good." 

Collins  Bower  of  Massena.  the  director  for 
southwest  Iowa,  said  farmers  are  t>elng 
asked  to  sell  what  grain  they  have  before 
banks  will  make  loans  on  their  property. 

"One  landlord  in  our  area  rented  his  farm 
for  the  third  time  in  1980. "  Bower  said. 
"Machinery  sales  are  down  20  pert«nt." 

The  meeting  was  called  by  Dean  Kaeckner 
of  Rudd.  state  Farm  Bureau  president,  who 
said  he  wasn't  surprised  by  the  reports  he 
heard  during  the  crisis  meeting. 

Haves  Breat-kes  Easier  As  Loam  Qoa 
Through 

Arlinctoh.— Tom  Hayes.  30.  like  many 
young  f.T.rmers  in  these  financially  strapped 
times,  has  had  some  troubled  moments 
when  his  economic  situation  looked  bleak 
indeed.  But  today.  Hayes  is  breathing 
easier. 

Last  month  Hayes  was  looking  for  a 
lender  who  would  let  him  borrow  $33,000  to 
plant  com  and  soybeans  on  his  340  acre 
farm  this  spring. 

But  his  lender,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, temporarily  had  run  out  of  funds: 
so  had  the  banks  in  his  area.  It  appeared  he 
was  going  to  be  left  high  and  dry. 

Hayes  didn't  qualify  for  borrowing  money 
from  a  cooperative  short-term  lender,  the 
Production  Credit  Association,  which  had 
over  400  applications  from  young  farmers  In 
similar  situations. 

"I'm  Just  hoping  that  my  loan  with  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  come 
through."  Hayes  said  in  a  telephone  inter- 
view early  last  week.  "If  It  doesn't.  I  may 
have  to  quit  making  payments  on  100  acres 
I'm  buying." 
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As  If  his  troubles  getting  operating  money 
weren't  enough.  Hayes  is  losing  $10  a  hun- 
dredweight on  each  hog  he  sends  to  market. 
And  he  has  1.400  of  them  toina  this  vpju". 
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Every  new  technology  must  find  accept- 
able solutions  to  difficult  questions.  Nuclear 
generation  of  power  has  met  the  challenges 
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Whereas,  defense  spending  per  se  Is  not 
inflationary  having  averaged  a  much  larger 
11.4  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  tn 
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market  rates  and  increase  the  incentives  for 
smaU  savers  to  utilize  commercial  banks  and 
thrifts  as  financial  Intermediaries  by  grant- 
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the  free  world  by  their  domination  of 
the   track   events.   Thia   unsurpaned 
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As  if  his  troubles  getting  operating  money 
weren't  enough.  Hayes  is  losing  tlO  a  hun- 
dredweight on  each  hog  he  sends  to  market. 
And  he  has  1.400  of  them  going  this  year. 
To  add  hardship  on  top  of  hardship,  his 
hogs  Just  recently  were  hit  by  a  brief  out- 
break of  bloody  scours. 

But  Hayes  is  a  fighter.  He  says  he  can 
avoid  foreclosure. 

"I  plan  to  stay  on  the  farm."  Hayes  said. 
"If  I  can't  make  payments  on  the  100  acres 
I'm  buying.  I'll  just  go  t>ack  to  renting." 

The  good  news  is  that  Hayes'  loan  was  ap- 
proved late  last  week,  much  to  Hayes'  relief. 
Hayes'  loan  was  one  of  11  made  this 
month— for  a  total  of  $280.000— by  the 
Farmers  Home  office  in  West  Union. 

His  Farmers  Home  supervisor.  Jim  Rogers 
of  West  Union,  says  Hayes  isn't  alone. 
Rogers  said  there  are  plenty  of  other  young 
farmers  looking  for  capital  during  this  cru- 
cial time  period. 

"Funds  are  extremely  limited  right  now," 
Rogers  said.  "There  is  a  need  for  more 
money  out  in  the  rural  areas." 

Another  Farmers  Home  supervisor,  Al 
Kimler  aU  Independence,  has  made  $1.5  mil- 
lion in  loans  In  the  past  three  weeks  under 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program. 
That  $1.5  mUlion  In  loans  is  roughly  a  tenth 
of  the  loans  made  statewide  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

"Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  are 
made  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basis," 
Kimler  said. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration's  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program  was  due  to 
expire  May  15.  but  President  Carter  recent- 
ly signed  a  bill  extending  the  program 
through  Sept.  30.  1981.  The  bill  adds  an- 
other $2  billion  to  the  program. 

Farmers  Home  officials,  like  Kimler.  are 
expecting  a  heavy  rush  for  the  emergency 
funds.  Iowa's  share  of  the  economic  emer- 
gency funds  totals  $41.7  million.  Interest 
rates  on  the  loans  wlU  be  raised  to  14  per- 
cent Monday. 

Farmers  Home  officials  can  approve  loans 
up  to  $400,000  under  the  program.  But 
under  the  new  law.  farmers  seeking  loans 
above  $300,000  will  face  tougher  require- 
ments before  their  applications  are  ap- 
proved. 

In  signing  the  legislation.  President 
Carter  said  the  funds  are  to  be  used  primar- 
ily to  cover  operating  expenses.  "The  oper- 
ating credit  that  farmers  need  to  plant  their 
spring  crops  is  extremely  tight. "  Carter  said. 

Last  year  loans  totaling  $141.7  million 
were  approved  in  Iowa.  The  peak  demand 
period  was  March  31  to  June  30.  when  1.110 
loans  for  $60.3  million  were  granted. 

State  officials  expect  a  similar  demand  for 
the  loans  this  year. 

To  obtain  a  Farmers  I  ome  loan,  farmers 
must  be  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 
There  must  be  a  reasonable  chance  for  suc- 
cess in  the  venture  for  which  the  loan  is  ap- 
proved. The  applicant  must  be  an  active, 
bona  fide  farmer. 

Despite  the  tight  conditions,  Kimler  and 
Rogers  said  they  don't  know  of  a  farmer  yet 
who  has  been  through  foreclosure. 

Rogers  said  one  farmer  quit  farming  last 
year  in  Fayette  County,  but  he  did  so  volun- 
tarily. 

"There  was  a  case  in  Grundy  County 
where  a  farmer  gave  up  a  cash  lease  in 
Grundy  County  where  cash  rent  was  too 
high  and  the  farmer  had  trouble  getting  op- 
erating money, "  Kimler  said. 

Despite  that  one  case,  Kimler  Is  optimis- 
tic "I  think  everybody  is  going  to  be  Uken 
care  of  this  spring,  although  it  will  be  nip 
and  tuck  in  some  cases.  "• 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
truth  is  that  we  are  all  paying  more  in 
our  electrical  bills,  due  to  the  delay  in 
constructing  and  placing  on  line  of  nu- 
clear power  stations.  Conservation  will 
do  Just  so  much,  and  conversion  to 
coal  will  help  In  a  limited  manner. 
However,  the  facts  are  that  nuclear 
power  Is  cheaper  than  any  of  them. 
Further  delays  will  mean  more  in- 
creases in  everyone's  electric  bill.  Mr. 
Charles  C.  Jones,  writing  in  Rural 
Living,  the  magazine  of  the  electric 
cooperatives  in  Virginia,  for  April  1980. 
had  a  good  message  for  the  readers 
and  users  of  electricity.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

The  message  follows: 

Rural  electric  cooperative  member  con- 
sumers in  Virginia.  Maryland  and  Delaware 
are  paying  more  now  for  electricity  than 
they  should  be  paying  This  is  a  difficult 
statement  to  make  but  it  is  true  based  on 
the  lack  of  availability  of  nuclear  power 
generation  to  investor-owned  utilities  that 
sell  power  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  in 
our  area. 

Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Company  and 
Delmarva  Light  and  Power  Company  sell 
bulk  power  to  electric  cooperatives  in  our 
three  states.  Each  generating  utility  has  in- 
terest in  new  nuclear  generating  units  that 
have  been  wailing  for  months  to  be  licensed 
by  the  federal  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. These  units  not  being  available  with 
their  lower  cost  fuel  expenses  have  caused 
the  electricity  that  electric  cooperatives  uti- 
lize to  be  priced  higher  than  it  need  be  be- 
cause of  fuel  cost  and  other  replacement 
power  cost. 

Electric  cooperatives  In  Virginia  have  been 
required  to  charge  1.5  cents  per  kwh  of 
$15.00  per  1,000  kwh  for  added  cost  to  re- 
place power  during  the  past  winter  months 
that  should  have  been  generated  by  nuclear 
units  of  VEPCO.  We  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  circumstances  that  continue  to 
cause  this  added  burden  to  our  member  con- 
sumers and  the  generaJ  economy  of  the  area 
we  serve. 

Across  these  pages  of  Rural  IJvlng  we 
have  continually  called  for  conservation 
measures  by  all  Americans  that  will  lead  to 
the  most  efficient  use  of  all  forms  of 
Energy.  We  have  called  for  a  'national 
energy  policy  that  will  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  coal.  We  have  supported  research 
and  development  alternative  energy  sources 
to  the  maximum  extent  our  national  re- 
sources can  sustain.  We  continue  to  pledge 
strong  effort  In  each  of  these  areas. 

Your  voice  should  be  heard  on  the  future 
of  nuclear  power.  Governmental  agencies 
and  elected  officials  at  the  local,  state,  and 
national  levels  need  your  views.  CriticaJ 
energy  choices  are  being  made  now  that  wUl 
have  an  Impact  on  every  citizen's  pocket- 
book  and  the  economic  viability  of  our 
nation. 

The  critical  choice  of  today  is  to  reach  a 
decision  on  the  future  of  nuclear  generation 
of  electric  power.  The  welfare  of  citizens  of 
Virginia.  Maryland,  and  E>elaware  is  at  stake 
along  with  all  Americans.  It  does  make  a 
difference  in  the  monthly  budget  of  rural 
electric  consumers  now  and  Into  the  future 
as  far  as  we  can  predict. 


Every  new  technology  mu«t  find  accept- 
able solutions  to  difficult  questions.  Nuclear 
generation  of  power  haa  met  the  challenges 
of  commercial  application  with  an  un- 
equaled  record  of  achievement.  Given  the 
realistic  enerci^  choices  of  right  now  and  for 
the  next  tweoty  years,  expanded  reliance  on 
nuclear  generation  of  electricity  is  a  must  if 
the  quality  of  life  Americans  have  known  Is 
to  be  maintained.* 


A  BALANCED  FEDERAL  BUDGET 
FOR  1981 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  BOUSE  OP  RZPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
55th  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  recently  adopted  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  petitions  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  adopt  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

In  addition,  this  resolution  Identifies 
several  objectives,  which  if  accom- 
plished, wouid  significantly  reduce  in- 
flation and  dramaticaUy  improve  the 
overall  conditions  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

The  State  of  South  Dakota,  under 
provisions  of  its  constitution.  Is  pro- 
hibited from  deficit  spending  and  has 
a  long  history  of  sound  fiscal  manage- 
ment. I  would  suggest  that  our  Feder- 
al Government  could  realize  similar 
benefits  by  following  such  practices 
and  I  commend  the  proposals  con- 
tained herein  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

H.  Con.  Res.  1029 
A    concurrent    resolution,    petitioning    the 

Congress  of  the  United  States  to  balance 

the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  as  required  by 

section  7  of  public  law  95-435  and  to  do  so 

without  furiher  tax  Inc.-eases. 

Whereas,  section  7  of  public  law  95-435, 
codified  as  31  U.S.C.  27.  as  enacted  by  the 
Ninety-fifth  Congress  and  signed  into  law 
by  President  Carter  on  October  10.  1978. 
reads  as  follows: 
"5  27.  Federal  budget  ceiling 

Beglrmlng  with  fiscal  year  1981.  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  Its  receipts.";  and 

Whereas,  President  Carter  has  submitted 
a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  calling  for  out- 
lays of  six  hundred  fifteen  billion  eight 
hundred  million  dollars  and  receipts  of  six 
hundred  billion  dollars,  and  as  a  result  a 
budget  deficit  is  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration despite  the  fact  that  Congress  is  pre- 
paring the  largest  tax  Increase  In  American 
history  In  the  form  of  the  so-called  "wind- 
fall profits"  tax;  and 

Whereas,  the  budget  deficit  is  requested 
despite  the  fact  that  federal  tax  revenues 
are  anticipated  to  reach  21.7  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product,  the  second  highest 
level  In  history  and  the  highest  percentage 
since  the  record  level  of  21.9  percent 
reached  at  the  height  of  World  War  II  in 
1944;  and 

Whereas,  these  Increases  in  taxation  and 
st>ending  have  been  taking  place  despite 
rapid  and  dangerous  decreases  in  defense 
spending  as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  defense  spending  having  av- 
eraged 4.6  percent  of  gross  national  product 
in  the  1977-1979  period  compared  with  8.4 
percent  in  1973-1976;  and 
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Whereas,  defense  spending  per  se  is  not 
inflationary  having  averaged  a  much  larger 
11.4  percent  of  the  gross  national  product  in 
the  minimally  inflationary  1954-1960  period 
and  9.S  percent  in  the  1961-1966  period;  and 

Whereas,  the  combined  effect  of  inflation, 
increasing  marginal  income  tax  rates,  and 
deposit  rate  ceilings  for  passbook  and  simi- 
lar savings  accoimts  at  commercial  banks 
and  thrift  institutions  has  been  devastating 
to  small  savers  and  destroyed  their  incen- 
tive to  save  through  financial  intermediar- 
ies; and 

Whereas  federal  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
programs,  many  of  them  not  included  In  the 
formal  budget,  are  expected  to  reach  four 
hundred  twenty-eight  billion  eight  hundred 
million  dollars  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
including  an  expected  extension  of  one  hun- 
dred forty-two  billion  dollars  in  new  credit: 
and 

Whereas  despite  OECD  fiscal  indicators 
showing  an  overall  negative  fiscal  impact 
from  federal,  state  and  local  standing  be- 
tween 1976  and  1979,  and  the  more  conven- 
tional indicators  showing  federal  deficits  de- 
clining as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  during  the  same  period  and.  there- 
fore, presumably  federal  borrowing  becom- 
ing less  stimulative,  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
money  supply  experienced  by  the  United 
States  after  1975  indicates  that  fiscal  poU- 
cies  were  too  stimulative  requiring  monetl- 
zatlon  of  federal  deficits  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System;  and 

Whereas  the  experience  of  Germany  and 
Japan  in  controlling  inflation  despite  the 
much  greater  proportion  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts which  those  countries  import  compared 
to  the  United  States  indicates  that  root 
cause  of  inflation  is  the  combination  of 
fiscal,  monetary,  tax  and  regiilatory  policies 
pursued  by  the  United  SUtes  government 
rather  than  petroleum  prices;  and 

Whereas,  a  fiscal  policy  of  constant  eco- 
nomic stimulation  under  all  economic  cir- 
cumstances Is  increasingly  inflationary  be- 
cause the  public  changes  Its  traditional  sav- 
ings and  spending  patterns  in  anticipation 
of  impending  actions  of  federal  economic 
{xjlicy  makers;  and 

Whereas  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evi- 
dent that  high  spending  and  taxation  and 
high  marginal  tax  rates  are  incompatible 
with  a  healthy  economy  for  the  United 
SUtes  given  its  structural  characteristics 
and  its  ultimate  dependence  on  the  Initia- 
tive of  private  individuals  and  organizations 
to  produce  real  growth:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
0/  the  Fifty-fifth  Leffislature  of  the  staU  of 
South  Dakota,  the  Senate  concurring  there- 
in. That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
symbolize  its  commitment  to  controlling  in- 
flation by  balancing  the  1981  federal 
budget;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal 
1981  by  cutting  nondefense  expenditures; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  begin  a  long-range  program  to  gradu- 
ally reduce  the  level  of  federal  taxation  and 
spending  below  eighteen  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  begin  reducing  spending  by  rewriting 
entitlement  formulas  for  the  so-called  "un- 
controUkble"  portions  of  the  federal  budget 
In  order  to  restore  "control"  of  the  federal 
budget  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  to  provide  aggregate  expenditures  at 
levels  that  do  not  interfere  with  the  orderly 
growth  of  the  economy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  Congress  remove  or  alter 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  other  federal  regulatory  authorities  to 
artifically  hold  rates  for  small  savers  below 
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market  rates  and  increase  the  incentives  for 
small  savers  to  utilize  commercial  banks  and 
thrifts  as  financial  Intermediartes  by  grant- 
ing an  exclusion  on  interest  earned  by  such 
savers  similar  to  that  provided  on  corporate 
dividends  in  the  federal  income  tax  system; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognize  the  structural  problem  cre- 
ated for  the  economy  and  credit  markets  by 
its  attempts  to  allocate  credit  through  mas- 
sive loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  and 
develop  a  long-range  system  to  weigh  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  these  programs  against  each 
other  as  well  as  determine  the  overall  level 
of  federal  credit  allocation  desirable  within 
the  economy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognize  the  dynamic  effects  of  mar- 
ginal tax  rates  on  productivity  and  growth 
in  the  United  States  economy  and  begin  a 
systematic  revision  of  the  tax  laws  to  stimu- 
late capital  formation  and  reward  productiv- 
ity in  order  to  preserve  a  decentralized  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  which  relies  on 
Individual  initiative:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognize  that  the  economic  climate 
is  created  not  only  by  current  facts  viewed 
In  one  fiscal  year  but  also  by  the  public  per- 
ception of  the  economic  and  political  trends 
over  several  years,  and  that  if  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  wishes  to  Improve  the 
public's  confidence  in  the  country's  econom- 
ic future  it  must  symbolize  its  determina- 
tion by  balancing  the  budget  and  undertake 
the  more  substantive  long-range  reforms 
necessary  to  show  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
not  mere  symbolism  but  a  commitment  to  a 
federal  system  of  government  and  a  market 
economy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  this  petition  for  a  balanced 
federal  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  be  for- 
warded by  the  chief  clerk  of  the  South 
Dakota  House  of  Representatives  to  Speak- 
er of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtlves  and  the  chairmen  of  its  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  Budget  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  chairmen  of  Its  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, Finance  Committee,  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  chairmen  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  and  the  members  of  the  South 
DakoU  congressional  delegation. 

Adopted  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
March  12.  1980. 

Concurred  in  by  the  Senate.  March  12. 
1980.* 


JESSE  OWENS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  NBW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  sense  of  loss  and  sadness  that  I 
rise  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  memory  of  Jesse  Owens, 
one  of  this  country's  true  athletic  su- 
perstars and  dedicated  Americans.  Mr. 
Owens  finally  lost  his  lengthy  battle 
against  lung  cancer  on  April  1,  1980. 
He  passed  away  in  a  Tucson  hospital 
almost  44  years  after  he  astounded  the 
world  by  capturing  four  gold  medals  \ii 
the  1936  Olympics. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues vividly  remember  the  Berlin 
games  when  Jesse  Owens  and  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague,  Ralph  Metcalf, 
captured  the  hearta  of  all  people  In 
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the  free  world  by  their  domination  of 
the  track  event*.  This  unsiupuaed 
performance  clearly  dispelled  Hitler's 
theory  of  Aryan  athletic  superiority 
and  further  demonstrated  the  evils  of 
racial  discrimination. 

Unfortunately,  Jesse  Owens'  strug- 
gles did  not  end  with  the  breaking  of 
the  tape  at  the  finish  line.  There  were 
many  struggles  which  had  to  be  met 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States. 
With  the  same  determination  and 
courage  which  helped  him  in  Berlin, 
Owens  faced  the  racial  discrimination 
and  harassment  prevalent  in  our  coun- 
try at  that  time.  From  the  troubled 
pre-World  War  n  period  tmtU  his 
death,  Jesse  Owens  never  allowed  the 
Inequities  of  this  Nation  to  defeat  him. 
Instead,  he  chose  to  lead  by  emphasiz- 
ing his  dedication  to  the  United 
States,  in  helping  the  young  to  devel- 
op to  their  highest  potential  as  ath- 
letes, students,  and  Americans. 

It  is  this  imique  spirit  and  vitality  of 
Jesse  Owens,  coupled  with  his  unques- 
tionable abUities.  that  will  be  sadly 
missed.  I  would  like  to  extend  my  per- 
sonal condolences  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren by  passing  tribute  today  to  Mr. 
Owens,  who  unfortunately  found  one 
hurdle  he  could  not  overcome  in  his 
losing  battle  against  lung  cancer.'* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ARMAND  A.  GRANITO 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  irew  TOKK 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  18. 
1980,  hundreds  of  Nassau  Coimty  resi- 
dents gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  most  admired 
persons  in  the  coimty.  Hon.  Armand 
A.  Granlto.  who  resides  in  North  Bell- 
more  in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting. 

As  Armand's  Representative  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  I  want  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  remark- 
able record  of  public  service  of  this 
true  friend  and  outstanding  leader.  It 
is  a  record  of  continued  effort  to  im- 
prove his  community  and  to  solve  its 
problems.  For  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. Armand  Granlto  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  betterment  of 
the  civic,  religious,  and  cultural  life  of 
his  community.  In  all  of  his  endeavors, 
he  has  been  aided  by  his  lovely  wife. 
Helen. 

In  fact,  his  very  first  effort  in  public 
life  was  aimed  at  solving  a  community 
problem.  In  1949,  Armand  became 
chairman  of  a  North  Bellmore  Citisens 
Committee  concerned  about  safety  on 
local  streets. 

From  that  beginning,  Armand's  in- 
volvement in  community  affairs 
strengthened  and  deepened.  He  played 
a  leading  role  in  organizing  the  North 
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effort  In  internship  placements  for  the 
urban  education  program  will  be 
Hudson  and  Essex  Counties  with  em- 
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Bellmore  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Friends  of  North  Bellmore  Library, 
the  first  little  league  of  North  Bell 
mor«,  and  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  the 
Bellmores.  He  haa  been  very  active  In 
the  Nassau  County  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts,  and  In  other  civic,  religious, 
and  charitable  organizations. 

For  15  years,  Armand  Granlto  held 
the  post  of  civil  defense  director  for 
North  BeUmore,  and  has  served  since 
1959  on  the  zoning  board  of  appeals 
for  the  town  of  Hempstead.  He  is  pres- 
ently board  chairman. 

Despite  the  countless  hours  devoted 
to  the  varied  community  affairs  of 
North  Bellmore  and  Nassau  County, 
Armand  has  continued  to  pursue  suc- 
cessfully his  profession  as  an  insur- 
ance and  real  estate  broker  and  ap- 
praiser, and  has  even  found  the  time 
to  author  two  books  in  the  area  of  his 
professional  expertise. 

Nor  has  Armand  overlooked  his  duty 
as  a  citizen  to  take  part  in  the  political 
life  of  his  community.  Always  interest- 
ed and  active  In  the  dvlc  process, 
Armand  became  Republican  executive 
leader  of  North  Bellmore  In  1959.  For 
21  years  he  has  been  the  guiding  force 
in  directing  the  Republican  Party  ef- 
forts In  North  Bellmore.  As  a  five-time 
candidate  for  Congress,  I  can  testify 
with  deep  gratitude  to  Annand's  ever 
effective  and  loyal  support,  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  it.  We  in  public 
office  who  know  the  contribution  de- 
voted party  workers  make  to  the  suc- 
cess of  a  candidate  will  miss  the  dedi- 
cated service  of  Armand  Granlto. 

But  his,  retirement  as  the  Republi- 
can Party's  executive  leader  of  North 
Bellmore  will  not  signal  the  end  to  Ar- 
mand's  civic  work,  nor  his  professional 
career.  And  all  of  Armand's  many. 
many  friends  applaud  that  public- 
spirited  attitude,  and  look  forward  to 
even  greater  accomplishments  from 
Armand  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  devoted  some 
time  to  outline  for  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  noteworthy  accomplishments  In 
Armand  Granite's  life,  because,  all  too 
frequently  In  these  days  of  "super- 
hype"  and  Instant  ego  gratification, 
we  tend  to  overlook  the  very  worth- 
while activities  of  those  who  work 
quietly  and  efficiently  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  communities.  Their  con- 
cern is  to  get  the  Job  at  hand  complet- 
ed successfully,  not  public  attention. 

Solid  citizens  like  Armand  Granlto 
benefit  their  communities  and  our 
great  country  far  more  than  the  rock 
'Stars,  the  Jet  setters,  or  the  TV  and 
movie  stars  who  get  so  much  media  at- 
tention. 

That  is  why.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  In  of- 
fering the  heartiest  congratulations  to 
Armand  Granlto  on  his  past  accom- 
plishments, and  the  wannest  best 
wishes  for  the  future  to  him  and  to  his 
lovely  and  gracious  wife  Helen.  May 
their  future  years  be  even  happier.* 
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JERSEY  CITY  STATE  COLLEGE 
SALUTED  ON  ITS  60TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY 


April  22, 


1980 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINl 

or  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  GUARINl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  Invited  to  participate  In  events 
marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Jersey  City  State  College.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  offer  this  opportunity 
for  my  colleagues  to  learn  of  the  great 
work  Jersey  City  State  College  has  done, 
and  to  join  in  extending  congrat  ulations 
to  a  fine  educational  institution. 

More  than  50.000  students  have  been 
served  by  this  college,  whose  major 
concern  has  been  focused  on  the  goal 
of  responsive  academic  excellence,  In- 
novation, and  commitment  to  commu- 
nity service. 

In  the  half  century  since  the  stately 
gothic  tower  became  a  landmark,  the 
"College  on  the  Boulevard"  has  grown 
thirtyfold  and  survived  a  series  of 
critical  program  changes  which  have 
enabled  the  institution  to  meet  the 
needs  and  challenges  demanded  by  an 
ever-changing  and  Increasingly  com- 
plex world. 

Future  vision  will  remain  a  priority 
in  the  1980's  at  Jersey  City  State  Col- 
lege, but  campus  history  is  not  going 
by  without  all  due  pomp  and  circum- 
stance in  this  50th  armlversary  year. 
Community  members  have  been  invit- 
ed to  Join  college  students,  alumni, 
and  staff  in  a  yearlong  celebration 
which  features  a  series  of  special  edu- 
cational and  cultural  events. 

The  Institution's  history  actually 
began  in  1927  when  the  college  was  es- 
tablished as  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School,  a  2-year  teacher  edu- 
cation program  for  kindergarten  and 
primary  teachers.  After  a  strong 
appeal  to  then  Gov.  A.  Harry  Moore 
by  Jersey  City  service  clubs,  an  Initial 
appropriation  of  $2  million  was  allot- 
ted for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  the 
construction  of  what  Is  today  Hepburn 
HaU. 

In  1929  when  Babe  Ruth  hit  home 
runs  and  Wall  Street  hit  rockbottom, 
Charles  Lindbergh  opened  the  sltles  of 
world  travel  and  Jersey  City  State  Col- 
lege opened  its  doors,  establishing  a 
fine  urban  education  institution. 

It  was  on  September  12,  1929.  that 
the  first  clsLsses  were  held. 

It  was  In  1935  when  the  institution 
became  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Jersey  City,  and  re- 
ceived authorization  to  offer  a  4-year 
teacher  education  program. 

The  next  year  It  added  health,  edu- 
cation, and  nursing  to  Its  curriculum,  7 
years  later  preclinical  training  for 
nursing  students  was  offered. 

During  the  ww  years  in  the  early 
1940's  several  hundred  men  and 
women  interrupted  their  college  ca- 
reers at  JCSC  to  serve  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  losses  were  great.  Ten  per- 
cent of  the  male  students  lost  their 


lives  In  battle.  That  was  almost  triple 
the  number  of  deaths  suffered  by 
other  colleges  throughout  the  Nation. 
In  1946  the  veterans  returned  to  a 
bustling  campus  that  offered  Its  first 
courses  that  could  lead  to  degrees  in 
business  administration,  engineering, 
premedical,  predentistry,  prelaw,  and 
liberal  arts. 

In  1951  funds  for  the  first  physical 
expansion  of  the  college  resulted  In 
curriculum  enlargement. 

In  1958  the  name  of  the  college  was 
changed  to  Jersey  City  State  College 
and  was  authorized  to  award  bachelor 
of  arts  degrees.  It  was  In  1958  that  Dr. 
William  Maxwell,  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  college,  graduated  on  a 
veterans'  scholarship  with  a  bachelor 
of  science  degree. 

The  State  board  of  education  al- 
lowed the  college  to  initiate  graduate 
courses  in  1959;  3  years  later  the  A. 
Harry  Moore  Laboratory  School 
became  part  of  the  college,  bringing 
Jersey  City  State  the  distinction  of 
being  one  of  few  colleges  in  the  Nation 
to  have  an  oncampus  laboratory 
school  for  the  physically  handicapped. 
Toward  the  end  of  a  tumultuous 
decade  of  social  change,  JCSC  became 
a  multipurpose  college.  In  1968  the  In- 
stitution was  authorized  to  develop  a 
liberal  arts  program  while  continuing 
and  expanding  its  teacher  education 
program. 

Today,  this  college  Is  committed  to 
an  urban  mission,  serving  thousands 
of  residents  from  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  State— 90  percent  of  its  student 
body— residents  of  all  other  New 
Jersey  counties,  other  States,  and  for- 
eign countries.  Presently,  9,665  per- 
sons are  enrolled  In  JCSC  programs: 
7.600  as  undergraduates,  1,065  as  grad- 
uate students,  tmd  about  1,000  In  occu- 
pationeJ  education  programs. 

The  greatest  number  of  those  enroll- 
ing in  the  college  are  residents  of 
Hudson  County  which  has  one  of  the 
highest  populations  of  foreign  bom  of 
any  county  in  the  United  States.  The 
college  has  traditionally  been  an  insti- 
tution which  has  served  first  genera- 
tion citizens.  This  especially  pleases 
me  as  the  college  Is  within  the  shadow 
of  America's  greatest  first  lady,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  In  the  14th  District 
which  I  represent. 

Jersey  City  State  College  offers  20 
undergraduate  and  11  graduate  degree 
programs  in  its  school  of  arts  and 
school  of  professional  studies  and  edu- 
cation. Certification  Is  also  offered  in 
the  fields  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, educational  administration, 
educational  media,  and  blllngual/bl- 
cultural  education  and  supervision.  A 
postgraduate  professional  diploma 
program  In  school  psychology  is  also 
available,  as  well  as  undergraduate 
programs  In  business  administration, 
media  arts,  and  nursing  and  degree 
programs  in  criminal  Justice/fire 
safety  administration. 

On  the  graduate  level,  master  degree 
programs  have  been  approved  in 
health  sciences  and  urban  education. 
The  focus  of  the  college's  outreach 
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effort  In  Internship  placements  for  the 
urban  education  program  will  be 
Hudson  and  Essex  Counties  with  em- 
phasis on  Jersey  City  and  Newark.  Co- 
operative education  programs  which 
provide  students  with  work  experience 
in  business  and  government  are  of- 
fered throughout  the  year. 

Self-enrichment  opportunities,  In- 
cluding adult  education,  and  profes- 
sional/career training  courses  are  of- 
fered through  "Saturday  semester" 
program,  supplementing  almost  1,600 
courses  offered  for  credit. 

Senior  citizens  are  invited  to  Join 
classes  on  a  tultlon-free  noncredlt 
basis. 

The  Adult  Education  Resource 
Center  assists  educators,  trainers,  di- 
rectors, counselors,  teachers,  and  indi- 
viduals to  obtain  resource  materials. 

The  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Is  a  center  for  re- 
search and  Information  for  profession- 
als and  the  public  In  the  areas  of  law 
enforcement,  correctional  services, 
courts,  probation,  and  parole. 

The  Center  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching  and  Learning  Is  aimed  at  the 
development  of  practicing  Hudson 
County  teachers  and  those  who  teach 
teachers. 

Jersey  City  State  College  has  coop- 
erated immensely  In  assisting  the 
entire  comnjunlty  in  the  presentations 
of  workshops,  seminars,  and  lectures. 
On  April  18  I  was  privileged  to  sponsor 
with  Jersey  City  State  College  an 
action  conference  on  "Energy  Pros- 
pects for  the  1980's."  which  brought 
together  speakers  from  the  fields  of 
education,  labor.  Industry,  science,  and 
the  commimlty  on  a  local.  State,  na- 
tional and  international  level  to  dis- 
cuss the  world's  depleting  energy 
supply. 

College  leaders  have  been  Dr.  Wil- 
liam AUen  Messier,  principal  1929-33: 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Bunoe,  acting  principal 
1933-34:  Dr.  Roy  Lee  Shaffer,  princi- 
pal president  1934-40;  Dr.  Chris  C. 
Rossey.  president  1940-46;  Dr.  Forrest 
A.  Irwin,  president  1946-54;  Dr.  Mi- 
chael B.  GiUlgan,  president  1954-67; 
Dr.  William  A.  Liggltt.  acting  presi- 
dent 1967-68;  Dr.  James  H.  Mullen, 
president  1968-73;  and  Dr.  William  J. 
Maxwell,  president  1974-. 

Members  of  its  board  of  trustees  are 
Herman  Suenholz,  Eileen  Tullpan, 
Herbert  Winokur,  Earl  Byrd,  Michael 
Fernandez,  Leo  Flexer,  William  Hayl- 
Ing,  Paul  McNulty,  Ida  Zeik,  and  WU- 
llam  Maxwell. 

Assisting  Dr.  Maxwell  in  college  ad- 
ministration are  Joseph  Drew,  Julian 
K.  Robinson.  Edwin  G.  Weisman, 
Bruce  Waldman.  Mary  J.  Clark,  Paul 
E.  La  Roche,  Robert  S.  Nugent,  Jack 
List,  Heman  Adams,  and  John  R. 
Nevln. 

Dick  Colaneri.  class  of  1941,  is  direc- 
tor of  alumni  affairs  who  is  leading  a 
renaissance  of  pride  and  enthusiasm 
among  former  students. 

Ellen  Wayman  is  director  of  public 
information  for  the  college. 

On  Saturday.  April  26,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  attend  the  Alumni  Golden 
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Aimlversary  Reimion  extended  by 
their  officers.  President  Angelo 
Mureo.  1974;  Vice  President  Nick 
Clocla,  1975;  Secretary  Beverly  Laz- 
zara,  1975;  Treasurer  Judy  Llpka,  1976. 
In  this  anniversary  year,  JCSC  is  ex- 
tending Its  services  and  resources  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people  of  New 
Jersey.  As  the  SUte's  only  public 
urban  institution,  JCSC  accepts  Its  re- 
sponsibility to  successfully  meet  the 
critical  academic  and  financial  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  half  century.  It  is 
this  sense  of  commitment  that  per- 
haps best  characterizes  the  gothic 
spirit  which  Is  being  feted  this  year. 
May  It  live  forever.* 
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OBEY  BUDGET  SUBSTITUTE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OP  wisconsiii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RE7RESINTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
budget  resolution  goes  to  the  floor 
later  this  week,  I  will  offer  a  substi- 
tute to  the  committee  bill. 

The  primary  thrust  of  this  substi- 
tute will  be  to  hold  down  the  size  of 
the  burden  which  the  committee  reso- 
lution would  shift  to  local  property 
taxpayers  through  cuts  In  revenue 
sharing,  grants  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts, EPA  sewer  construction  grants, 
and  so  forth,  while  asking  the  oU  com- 
panies to  make  a  somewhat  larger  con- 
tribution through  limiting  the  use  of 
the  foreign  oil  tax  credit.  Last  year,  by 
a  355-to-66  vote,  the  House  approved 
an  amendment  calling  for  the  virtual 
repeal  of  this  tax  credit. 

I  win  also  propose  significant  cuts  in 
governmental  use  of  consultants.  In 
contract  printing,  and  in  Government 
film  and  audio  visual  procurement. 

The  substitute  wlU  Increase  the  sur- 
plus from  12  billion  in  the  committee 
resolution  to  $2.1  billion. 

In  addition  to  holding  down  cuts 
that  will  tend  to  shift  responslbUity  to 
local  taxpayers,  the  amendment  will 
address  inadequacies  in  the  committee 
recommendation  for  several  selected 
federally  run  programs,  Including 
staffing  for  VA  hospitals,  elderly  nu- 
trition. Euid  expansion  of  educational 
and  other  benefits  to  military  reserv- 
ists. 
In  summary  this  amendment  wlU: 
First,  Increase  the  surplus;  second, 
cut  bureaucratic  spending;  third,  limit 
the  foreign  oil  tax  credit;  and  fourth, 
ease  the  pressure  on  property  taxpay- 
ers and  senior  citizens. 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  substi- 
tute will  broaden  the  consensus  in  the 
House  for  the  difficult  work  that  lies 
ahead  and  I  urge  you  to  support  it 
when  It  is  offered  this  week. 

Attached  is  a  detailed  breakdown  of 
each  of  the  items  contained  in  the 
amendment. 


Bmxirr  Ptmcrrovs 

OSOi^Wationoi  Dt/eTue:  Increase  for  mili- 
tary personnel  to  exp«nd  the  tncenUvM  for 
recruiting   reservUt*   (  +  $60   million   In   BA 
and  OutUys). 
IbO—Jntemationai  Af/ain.  No  change. 
2S(y— General  Science,  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy: No  change. 
Ylf>— Energy:  No  change. 
300— A^a^vmi  Retource*  and  Environmenf 
Restore  W  of  the  cut  In  the  lAod  and  Water 
ConservaUon  Fund  (+$150  million  In  BA 
and  +$75  million  In  Outlays);  restore  a  por- 
tion of  the  cut  In  the  EPA  Construction 
OranU  program  (+$150  million  in  BA  and 
+  $25   million    In    Outlays):    restore    Rural 
Water  and  Sewer  OranU  program  to  1»80 
appropriation  level  ( +  $16  million  In  BA  and 
OutUys). 
3iO— Agriculture:  No  change. 
370— Commence  and  Housing  Credit  In- 
crease funding  for  Rural/Elderly  Housing 
(+$150  million  in  BA  and  +$15  million  tn 
Outlays). 

400— TrantportatioTL  Increase  funding  for 
Mass  Transit  projects  (+$S0  million  in  BA 
and  +$50  million  tn  Outlays). 

(Although  the  Committee's  resolution 
does  not  directly  cut  Maas  Transit  pro- 
grams, reductions  would  probably  occur  be- 
cause some  jurisdictions  use  highway 
funda— which  were  cut  by  the  Committee— 
for  ICaaa  Transit  projects.) 

4S0— Community  and  Regional  Devetojh 
ment-  No  change. 

SOO— Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Service:  Restore  H  of  the  cut  in 
School  Assistance  (Impact  Aid)  funding 
(+$100  million  in  BA  and  +$M  million  in 
Outlays):  restore  a  portion  of  the  cuts  in 
Youth  Education  and  Training  programs 
(  +  $200  million  in  BA  and  $144  million  in 
Outlays):  increase  funding  for  Elderly  Nu- 
trlUon/SodsJ  Serrlces  programs  to  main- 
tain current  operating  levels  (  +  $25  million 
in  BA  and  Outlays). 

SSO—HealtK  Restore  a  portion  of  the  cut 
in  the  Child  Health  Assurance  Program 
(CHAP)  so  as  to  permit  the  program  to 
begin  before  the  start  of  the  '81 -'82  school 
year  ( +  $40  million  in  BA  and  Outlays). 

600— Income  Security:  Restore  a  portion 
of  the  cut  in  the  Fuel  AsststaiKe  program  to 
reflect  increased  fuel  prices  in  FY  IMl 
( +$50  million  in  BA  and  Outlays). 

700— Veterans  Benefit*  and  Servicet.  Re- 
store cut  in  VA  hospital  staff  and  Increase 
GI  BUI  EducaUon  BeneflU  by  an  additional 
2  percent  ( +$78  million  in  BA  and  +  $75  mil- 
lion in  Outlays). 

7S0— Administration      of      Justice:      No 
change. 
tOO—Gerural  Oovemment  No  change. 
SSO—Oeneral   Purpose   Fiscal  Assistance: 
Restore  a  portion  of  the  cut  in  the  General 
Revenue  Sharing  program  ( +$500  million  in 
BA  and  Outlays). 
900— Interest  No  change. 
920—AQovances:  Reduce  expenditures  for 
consultants,  printing  and  film  procurement 
( -$425  million  In  BA  and  Outlays). 

HO—VndUtrlbuted  Offsetting  Receipts: 
No  change. 
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CurtaO  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil  and 
gas  owipaniea,  +$M0  million.* 
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Simon  Wiesentbal.  head  of  the  Jewish 
Documentation  Center  In  Vienna,  said  that 
as  late  as  1975  Mr.  Wallenberg  waa  alive  in 
the      Irkutsk      Psychiatric      Rnmltjil       in 
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Swiss  or  Swede  WaUberg  (sic)  whom  he  met 
In  the  prison  infirmary.  ..." 
"Father  wrote  a  long  letter  about  this 
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alternate  modes  of  transportation  Uke 
bicycling. 

T>IP  Klimif1rAn/>0  anH   ln/>iH>aaa  In   tVio 
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a  specific  remedy.  It  would  be  well  for  DOT 
to  Join  in  that  recognition  at  long  last. 
The  current  fiscal  year,  IMO,  is  the  first 
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Manhattan  and  the  re-establishing  of  prlOT- 
Ity  roadways  limited  to  cars  with  a  required 
minimum  number  of  □a&<u>nff(>nL 
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Curtail  the  foreign  Ux  credit  for  oil  and 
gas  cranpanlea,  +taoo  milllcm.* 


WHERE  IS  RAODL 
WALLENBERG? 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAuroairiA 

IN  THX  Housx  or  rzprxsehtativzs 

Tuesday.  ApHl  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  people  of  the  world  are  more 
keenly  aware  of  the  human  rights  vio- 
lations and  atrocities  practiced  by  the 
Soviet  Union— the  oppression  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  resulting  from 
the  Soviet  Union's  unwarranted 
attack;  the  refusal  of  Soviet  officials 
to  allow  banished  Soviet  dissident 
Andrei  Sakharov  to  leave  the  country; 
the  continuing  struggle  for  religious 
freedom  sought  by  the  Vashchenko 
and  Chmykhalov  families  and  count- 
less other  Soviet  citizens— there  is  yet 
another  question  that  Moscow  offi- 
cials should  answer  Where  Is  Raoul 
Wallenberg?  What  have  the  Kremlin 
overlords  done  with  this  heroic  hu- 
manitarian? 

Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  son  of  promi- 
nent Stockholm  banking  family,  was  a 
member  of  the  Swedish  Embassy  staff 
In  Budapest  diuing  World  War  II. 
Aware  tliat  the  Nazis  planned  to  ex- 
terminate Hungary's  700.000  Jews,  he 
issued  "protective"  Swedish  passports, 
enabling  close  to  30.000  people  to  flee 
the  country.  He  also  built  an  elaborate 
relief  organization  in  Budapest  which 
provided  temporary  haven  on  neutral 
ground  for  Jews  awaiting  transit.  The 
Israeli  Government  has  honored  him 
by  placing  a  plaque  with  his  name  on 
the  Avenue  of  the  Righteous  GentUes 
at  the  very  moving  Yad  Vashem  me- 
morial complex  near  Jerusalem. 

When  the  Red  army  marched  into 
Budapest  in  January  1945,  Wallen- 
berg, then  32  years  old.  was  siispected 
of  espionage  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  the  Russians  and  sent  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  not  been  heard  from 
since. 

The  Soviet  Government,  In  resi>onse 
to  inquiries  from  the  Wallenberg 
family,  the  Swedish  Government  and 
numerous  interested  Journalists  and 
private  persona,  at  first  claimed  that 
Raoul  Wallenberg  had  been  killed  by 
the  Gestapo  before  the  war  ended. 
Then,  In  February  1957.  Andrei  Gro- 
myko,  then  Soviet  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister,  made  the  sensational  asser- 
tion that  Wallenberg  had  died  of  a 
heart  attack  In  Liibyanka  prison  in 
1947.  However,  reports  from  many 
sources  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  course  of  the  past  30  years  seem  to 
Indicate  that  he  might  have  become  a 
political  prisoner  in  the  labor  camps  or 
mental  hospitals  of  the  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago. 

Here  Is  a  representative  sampling  of 
reports  that  have  appeared  over  the 
years  In  the  public  press: 
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Simon  Wiesenthal,  head  of  the  Jewish 
Documentation  Center  In  Vienna,  said  that 
u  late  as  197S  Mr.  WaUenberc  waa  alive  in 
the  Irkutsk  Piychlatrlc  Hospital  in 
Siberia  .  .  .  Mr.  Wiesenthal  spoke  of  BCr. 
Wallenberg,  a  member  of  a  prominent 
Swedish  family,  at  the  dose  of  International 
hearings  on  alleged  violatlona  of  himian 
rlghtA  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  (New  York  Times,  Nov.  M,  1»77). 

The  exiled  Soviet  Nobel  laureate  and  dis- 
sident Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  contends 
that  Wallenberg  is  stUl  alive.  His  beUef  Is 
supported  by  disparate  evidence  collected 
over  the  years  by  Jewish  Nazi-hunter  Simon 
Wiesenthal  of  Vienna  and  other  scholars. 
Solzhenitsyn  visited  Wallenberg's  family  In 
Sweden  shortly  after  his  ouster  from  Russia 
and  advised  them  to  enlist  the  help  of  Inter- 
ested Jewish  organizations  In  a  public  cam- 
paign to  establish  the  diplomat's  fate. 
(Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  Bulletin,  June 
14.  1979). 

The  freshest  Information  In  tht  Swedish 
aide  raemolre  dated  January  S,  1979,  came 
from  Jan  Kaplan,  a  Moscow  Jewish  antique 
dealer,  who  was  imprisoned  between  1974 
and  1977.  Last  year,  he  telephoned  his 
daughter,  who  lives  In  Israel,  and  told  her 
not  to  worry  about  his  health  after  being  In 
prison.  He  said:  "In  the  Butyrka  Hospital 
department,  I  met  a  Swede  who  has  been  In 
prison  for  30  years,  and  he  did  not  look  bad 
at  all."  Uist  December,  following  the  phone 
call  to  his  daughter,  Kaplan  was  again  ar- 
rested. (Jewish  Telegraphic  Agency  Bulle- 
tin, Apr.  2,  1979). 

The  story  of  Jan  Kaplan  adds  cre- 
dence to  the  view  that  Wallenberg  is 
still  being  held  prisoner  by  Soviet  offi- 
cials. Read  carefully  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  "The  Search  for  a  Hero" 
by  John  Bierman  that  appeared  in  the 
August  10.  1979.  edition  of  the  Boston 
Globe. 

The  next  piece  of  apparently  objective 
evidence  surfaced  In  Tel  Aviv  In  November 
1977,  when  a  Russian  Jewish  Immigrant 
named  Dr.  Anna  BUder  received  an  unex- 
pected phone  caU  from  her  father.  Jan 
Kaplan  in  Moscow. 

ECaplan.  former  administrator  of  an  oper- 
atic conservatory  in  the  Soviet  capital,  had 
been  Jailed  in  1975  on  currency  charges.  He 
was  released  18  months  later  for  health  rea- 
sons and  was  phoning  to  tell  his  daughter 
the  good  news. 

"It  wasn't  so  bad."  the  86-year-oId  Kaplan 
reassxired  her.  "When  I  was  in  the  prison  In- 
firmary at  Butryka  In  1975  I  met  a  Swede 
who'd  been  in  different  prisons  for  30  years 
and  he  was  in  pretty  good  condition." 

The  significance  of  this  remark  waa  lost 
on  Bilder.  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Wal- 
lenberg case.  But  relatives  in  the  United 
States  to  whom  the  conversation  was  subae- 
quently  related  did  know  the  Wallenberg 
story. 

They  passed  the  Information  on  to  the 
Swedish  embassy  in  Washington  and  this 
led  to  a  further  note  to  the  KremUn.  In  Jan- 
uary 1979.  the  reply  came.  The  Soviets  bad 
no  further  information. 

The  traU  went  cold  untU  the  first  week  of 
July  this  year  when  Anna  Bilder  received  a 
letter  from  her  mother,  which  she  saya  was 
brought  from  Moscow  by  a  new  ImmlgranC 
Under  a  June  14  dateline.  Eugenia  if»plfn 
wrote. 

"I  write  this  letter  but  I  am  not  sure  it 
will  reach  you  and  that  the  same  thing  will 
not  happen  as  with  father's  letter,  because 
of  which  he  is  already  a  year-and-a-haU  In 
prison  again.  .  .  . 

"I  lost  all  hope  after  I  waa  called  to  the 
Lublanka  and  learned  that  all  this  tragedy 
occurred  because  of  the  letter  about  this 
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Swiss  or  Swede  WaUberg  (sic)  whom  he  met 
In  the  prison  Infirmary.  ..." 

"Father  wrote  a  long  letter  about  this 
Wallberg  and  for  a  long  time  he  carried  It 
around  with  him  looking  for  a  chance  to 
send  It  to  you  through  a  foreign  tourist," 
the  letter  related  'Every  Saturday  he  went 
to  the  synagogue  where  many  tourists  visit, 
but  for  a  long  time  he  had  no  success.  .  .  . 

"One  Saturday,  father  came  back  in  a 
very  good  mood  and  told  me  that  at  long 
last  he  had  succeeded  in  gl«lng  the  letter  to 
a  young  foreign  tourist  who  promised  to 
send  the  letter  from  Vienna  or  Germany.  I 
don't  remember  which. 

"A  few  days  later.  It  was  on  Friday  night, 
February  3,  (1978)  there  was  a  meticulous 
search  at  home  and  they  took  father 
away.  .  .  .  When  I  was  called  In  May  to  the 
Lublanka  a  very  angry  colonel  screamed  at 
me:  The  Soviet  authorities  behaved  hu- 
manely and  released  him  (her  husband)  be- 
cause of  his  sickness,  but  he  ungratefully 
decided  to  send  out  Illegally  through  a  for- 
eigner anti-Soviet  spy-letters  to  Israel.  And 
your  daughter,'  he  screamed,  'started  there 
In  Is'rael  antl-Sovlet  propaganda.  .  .  .' 

"I  don't  know  If  It  Is  better  to  keep  quite, 
as  some  people  advise,  or  the  opposite,  that 
some  American  senators  and  other  Impor- 
tant people  should  start  campaigning  for 
father,  because  many  people  were  released 
through  complaints  to  American  senators, 
and  even  the  President  himself.  And  some 
people  say  that  only  a  fuaa  In  the  papers 
and  on  the  radio  will  help. 

"I  don't  know  the  answer  myself.  Here  we 
are  like  blind  puppies.  You  can  see  better 
there.  But  I'm  afraid  he  won't  ever  see  you 
again  or  your  little  Danlella. 

"Why  did  your  father  have  to  Interfere  In 
this  business?  He  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  politics  and  wouldn't  even  listen  to  po- 
litical jokes.  Because  of  that  letter  about  a 
poor  prisoner  they  arrest  a  man  and  keep 
him  for  a  year  ai>d  a  half,  so  what  good  can 
you  expect  here?" 

If  the  1975  sighting  was  genuine,  it  is  the 
last  indication  that  Wallenberg  was  alive,  at 
least  at  that  time. 

With  all  the  information  that  has 
come  to  light  in  the  past  few  years,  it 
is  in  all  likelihood  that  Raoul  WaUen- 
berg  is  alive  and  being  held  in  a  Rus- 
sian prison  for  vicious  reasons  only 
known  to  Moscow  officials.  Has  not 
Raoul  Wallenberg  suffered  enough? 
He  gave  so  much  of  himself  to  save 
coimtless  thousands  from  atrocities. 
Now,  he  is  the  one  being  subjected  to 
atrocities  himself.  Why  keep  him  In 
prison  any  longer?  Why  was  he  impris- 
oned in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  have  a  special 
order  on  this  atrocity  tonight,  April 
22,  1980.  Interesting  that  today  is 
Vladimir  Lenin's  110th  birthday.* 


BICYCLES  REDUCING  GASOLINE 
CONSUMPTION 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PCrNSTLVANIA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£SENTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  apparent  that  our 
Nation  must  reduce  Its  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil  Imports.  One 
important  way  to  do  that  is  to  reduce 
our  consumption  of  gasoline  by  pro- 
moting ride  sharing,  mass  transit,  and 
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alternate  modes  of  transportation  like 
bicycling. 

The  significance  and  Increase  In  the 
use  of  bicycles  was  described  well  by 
Ralph  B.  Hirsch,  national  legislative 
director  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  in  testimony  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  As  a  longtime  sup- 
porter of  Federal  Involvement  in  pro- 
moting bicycle  use,  I  commend  his  tes- 
timony, along  with  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times,  and  enclose  them  for 
the  review  of  my  colleagues. 

STATJanarr  or  Ralph  B.  Hirsch.  National 
LeoiSLATivx  DiRECTOK,  Lkacue  of  Ameri- 
CAi»  WinzLiaa« 

A  silent  revolution  in  urban  transporta- 
tion may  be  happening  under  our  noses. 
During  the  decade  of  the  1970  s.  bicycles 
have  outsold  automobiles  In  the  United 
States:  from  1970  through  1979,  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  bought  103.7  million  bicycles, 
compared  with  102.1  million  autos.  The  use 
of  bicycles  for  transportation  seems  to  be 
climbing  steadily:  the  Census  Bureau  esti- 
mated that  nearly  500,000  persons  regularly 
used  the  bicycle  for  commuting  to  work  In 
1975-76,  and  visual  evidence  suggests  a  con- 
siderable Increase  since  then  (we'll  know 
more  after  the  data  from  the  1980  census 
have  been  analyzed).  Particularly  spectacu- 
lar evidence  of  bicycle  use  for  transporta- 
tion can  be  seen  when  the  normal  patterns 
of  modal  choice  are  disrupted,  as  In  New 
York  City's  recent  transit  strike;  the  New 
York  Times,  In  an  editorial  dated  18  April 
1980,  dted  official  estimates  of  200.000  per- 
sons a  day  cycling  to  work  during  the  strike. 

The  United  States  Congress,  recognizing  a 
trend  that  needed  to  be  supported  and  rein- 
forced, passed  in  1978  the  new  Bicycle 
Grant  Program  under  section  141  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act 
(PubUc  Law  95-599).  That  secUon  author- 
ized $20  million  i)er  year  from  the  grant 
program,  and  last  year  this  Subcommittee- 
showing  the  leaaership  that  the  Administra- 
tion so  far  has  failed  to  show  with  respect  to 
bicycling— appropriated  $4  million  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Speaking  for  the  bicyclists  of  America,  the 
mllllona  who  already  use  the  bicycle  regu- 
larly and  the  many  millions  more  who 
would  do  so  if  some  changes  were  made  to 
foster  bicycling,  we  ask  this  Subcommittee 
to  continue  Its  role  of  leadership  by  appro- 
priating the  full  twenty  million  dollars  for 
fiscal  1981. 

Over  the  two  peak  decades  of  highway 
building  In  the  U.S.,  from  1966  through 
1975.  the  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments spent  a  total  of  $335.3  billion  on 
highways,  nearly  $1,500  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  alive  in  this  country 
today.  Unfortunately  that  huge  amount  was 
spent  without  considering  the  bicycle  In 
highway  design  and  operations.  We  ask  that 
the  full  amount  authorized  under  section 
141.  or  9«  per  person  In  1981,  be  appropri- 
ated to  make  use  of  the  hig&way  system  by 
bicycles  safer  and  more  convenient. 

The  UJ8.  Department  of  Transportation, 
trying  to  rationalize  Its  faUure  to  request 
funding  for  section  141.  has  held  that  this 
section  and  the  previous  authorization, 
under  section  217  of  Title  23.  United  States 
Code,  are  essentially  interchangeable.  DOT'S 
own  experience  has  sho*Ti  the  contrary  to  be 
true:  for  the  fiscal  years  1975-78,  of  the  total 
of  $170  million  theoretically  available 
to  the  sUtes  under  section  317.  only  $14.3 
million  waa  actually  spent.  The  Congress 
recognized  the  defects  that  caused  the  older 
program  to  fail,  and  deaigned  section  141  aa 
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a  specific  remedy.  It  would  be  well  for  DOT 
to  Join  In  that  recognition  at  long  last. 

The  current  fiscal  year.  1980,  is  the  first 
one  In  which  funding  for  section  141  has 
been  available.  Although  DOT  has  not  even 
written  the  final  regulations  for  this  grant 
program,  applications  have  been  pouring  in. 
Preliminary  figures  from  half  a  dozen  states 
suggest  that  the  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1980  will  be  tremendously  oversubscribed: 
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The  section  141  program  is  likely  to  be  an 
outstandingly  effective  Investment  of  feder- 
al dollars.  lU  guidelines,  unlike  those  of  its 
predecessor,  are  highly  flexible:  In  addition 
to  construction  of  various  types  of  facilities, 
a  variety  of  programs  to  encourage  bicycling 
and  make  It  safer  are  eligible  for  funding. 
As  we  pointed  out  to  this  Subcommittee  last 
year,  for  every  1  percent  of  short  trips  In 
the  U.S.  switched  from  the  auto  to  the  bicy- 
cle, 131  million  gallons  of  gasoline  would  be 
saved,  and  other  benefits  (such  as  reduced 
(jongestion)  could  result. 

We  recognize  that  these  are  days  of  aus- 
terity and  budgetrcuttlng.  We  submit  that 
an  appropriation  to  encourage  bl<;ycle  use  is 
cost-effective  and  fiu  right  Into  Congress's 
scheme  to  economize  on  transtwrtation  and 
to  inake  our  system  a  little  less  dependent 
on  foreign  oiL  In  addition,  it  might  well 
make  some  of  our  commuters  a  bit  leaner 
and  a  bit  healthier. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
these  comments,  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  in  shaping  a  safe  and  versatile 
transportation  system  for  all  classes  of 
users. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  15,  1980] 

City  Workihg  To  Maks  PKRitAifEirr 

Devices  That  Cdt  Strike  Congestion 

(By  Robert  McG.  Thomas.  Jr.) 

The  Koch  administration  said  yesterday 
that  it  intended  to  translate  some  of  the 
ways  New  Yorkers  traveled  during  the  11- 
day  transit  strike  Into  a  permanent  program 
to  ease  traffic  congestion  in  Manhattan. 

One  of  the  things  the  city  exi>ect8  to  do 
within  a  few  days  is  re-establish  the  special 
lanes  and  other  provisions  made  for  bicy- 
clists In  mldtown  Manhattan,  according  to 
Ronay  Menschel.  Mayor  Kcx^'s  executive 
administrator.  She  said:  "We  want  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  momentum  for  bicycle 
travel  that  built  up  during  the  transit 
strike." 

In  Queens,  four  struck  bus  lines  agreed  to 
resume  operations  this  morning  as  traffic 
returned  to  normal  In  the  first  workweek 
after  the  transit  strike. 

Mrs.  Menschel  was  named  by  the  Mayor 
yesterday  to  head  a  new  task  force  charged 
with  recommending  changes  in  the  city's 
transportation  policy. 

The  panel  was  given  untU  April  30  to 
make  Its  recommendations,  Mrs.  Menschel 
said.  Transportation  officials  said  yestenlay 
that  they  were  studjring  ways  of  segregating 
bicycle  lanes  on  a  permanent  basis  without 
using  traffic  cones,  which  were  frequently 
WncxAed  aside  during  the  transit  strike. 

In  addition,  the  panel  wiU  study  ways  of 
promoting  car  pooling,  including  varying 
tolls  on  toll  bridges  and  tunnels  leading  to 
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Manhattan  and  the  re-establishing  of  prior- 
ity roadways  limited  to  can  with  a  required 
minimum  number  of  passengers. 

The  panel  will  also  work  with  the  Taxi 
and  Limousine  Commission  on  the  rush- 
hour  group-riding  plan  that  the  commission 
has  said  It  wants  to  make  permanent. 

The  formation  of  the  new  task  force  was 
disclosed  by  Mayor  Koch  at  a  news  confer- 
ence in  which  he  and  Comptroller  Harrison 
J.  Ooldin  announced  that  city  employee* 
who  performed  exceptionally  during  the 
strike  would  share  in  $25,000  in  award 
money  donated  by  a  private  foundation. 

The  donation,  which  grew  out  of  a  chance 
dinner  party  meeting  last  week  betweoi  Mr. 
Ooldin  and  Ivan  Obolensky.  who  beads  the 
Josephine  Lawrence  Hopkins  Foundation. 
will  fliuince  $250  and  $500  awards  to  Individ- 
ual city  workers  nominated  by  dty  officials 
and  the  public.  (Mrs.  Hopkins  was  an  heir- 
ess to  the  Usterine  fortune.)  Mr.  Otddin. 
who  will  be  in  charge  of  the  project,  urged 
citizens  to  aend  nominations  to  him  at  the 
Municipal  BuUding.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 

Transportation  officials  said  as  many  as 
75,000  bikers  a  day  entered  the  central  busi- 
ness district  during  the  transit  strike,  com- 
pared to  a  prestrike  dally  average  of  3.000. 
To  accommodate  the  Increase  during  the 
strike,  officials  widened  previously  estab- 
lished bike  lanes  between  Columbus  Circle 
and  Washington  Square  and  lined  them 
with  traffic  cones. 

Mrs.  Menschel.  who  said  that  the  task 
force  would  consider  re-establishing  segre- 
gated wide  lanes  when  It  meeU  for  the  first 
time  today,  said  a  final  decision  would 
depend  on  the  amount  of  enforcement  re- 
quired to  maintain  the  wider  lanes. 

THE  EZISTINC  RXCtTLAR  LANES 

The  permanent  lane  is  a  four-foot-wide 
strip  Just  outside  the  left  parking  laz^  of 
Broadway  from  Columbus  Circle  to  Madison 
Square  and  on  Fifth  Avenue  from  Madison 
Square  to  Washington  Square.  A  similar, 
northbound  lane  runs  up  the  right  side  of 
the  Avenue  of  the  Americas  to  59th  Street. 

During  the  strike  the  lanes  were  widened 
to  Include  the  parking  lane,  and  this  re- 
quired the  banning  of  parking  along  the 
route  and  towing  away  violators.* 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OT  REPRZSEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  this  is  National  Secretaries  Week. 

In  recent  years  the  Job  of  being  a 
secretary  has  been  much  maligned. 
While  I  Strongly  favor  equal  rights 
and  opportunities  for  women.  I  still 
think  It  is  Important  not  to  belittle 
this  profession  which  Is  largely  domi- 
nated by  women.  Women  should  not 
be  limited  to  a  secretarial  Job.  and  nei- 
ther should  secretarial  positions  be 
limited  to  women. 

My  Intent  today  Is  not  to  talk  about 
equal  rights,  but  to  praise  the  many 
hard-working  secretaries  that  keep 
businesses  and  government  going.  The 
professional  secretary  performs  serv- 
ices which  are  absolutely  essential  to 
office  operations.  Secretaries  do  not 
simply  type  letters— they  perform  ad- 
ministrative functions,  edit,  and  oon* 
trol  the  Quality  of  office  products.  In 
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addition  to  many  other  functions. 
With  sophisticated  office  machinery 
proliferating  in  offices  across  the 
country,      many      secretaries      have 
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them  to  do.  It  is  no  accident  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary- 
School     Principals,     one-third    of    a 
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lation  pending  that  would  establish  this 
Office  through  the  legislative  procesa.  This 
legislation  should  be  given  a  hearing,  and 
the  President  should  await  the  determlna- 
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buildings  have  become  one.  The  school  pop- 
ulation has  gone  from  around  eight  hun- 
dred In  1970  to  a  current  three  hundred  and 
two  in   1979-80.   A  once  ethnically-mixed 
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recent  years.  During  the  past  5  mar- 
keting years,  the  Import  share  of 
market  has  risen  from  09  percent  In 
1974-75  to  93  percent  In  1978-79.  The 
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granted  that  we  would  always  have  an 
ample  supply  of  clean  air  and  water, 

arable  cropland,  healthy  and  flourlsh- 
ine  lorests.  wilderness,  fish  and  wild- 
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addition  to  many  other  functions. 
With  sophisticated  office  machinery 
proliferating  in  offices  across  the 
country,  many  secretaries  have 
become  operators  of  complicated 
word-processing  machines. 

I  salute  the  work  and  professional- 
Ism  of  the  secretaries  of  this  Nation 
and  especially  want  to  call  attention  to 
my  own  secretaries  who  have  been  of 
such  great  help  and  support  through- 
out my  service  in  the  U.S.  Congress.* 


IS  THE  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
FOR  NONPUBLIC  EDUCATION 
"JUST  ANOTHER  SUBTLE 
ATTACK?" 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOU8X  or  rxpszsxntatives 

Tuesday.  AprU  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  commented  previously  on  the 
Carter  administration's  plan  to  bypass 
Congress  in  establishing  a  new  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Nonpublic  Educa- 
tion—a direct  violation  of  the  law. 
Now  Robert  Baldwin,  executive  direc- 
tor of  Citizens  for  Educational  Free- 
dom, has  informed  me  that  under  this 
administration's  plan  this  new  officer 
would  not  engage  In  advocacy  for  non- 
public schools,  but  that  he  would  use 
his  office  to  gather  data  on  these 
schools. 

Mr,  Baldwin's  Information,  which 
comes  from  meetings  between  CEP 
leaders  and  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  transition  team,  re- 
inforces the  fears  expressed  in  this 
House  last  faU  when  we  voted  down  an 
earlier  attempt  to  create  such  an  As- 
sistant Secretary.  For  many  independ- 
ent educators  the  Federal  Government 
is  a  source  of  harassment,  not  benefits; 
the  administration's  thinJting.  as  con- 
veyed to  Mr.  Baldwin,  makes  It  more 
likely  than  ever  that  this  new  office 
will  simply  become  yet  another  device 
for  Federal  meddling. 

Federal  agencies  like  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights,  and  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  have  recently  found  occa- 
sion to  distort  congressional  intent  In 
order  to  enhance  their  own  power  at 
the  expense  of  private  schools.  If  a  so- 
caUed  "Assistant  Secretary  for  Non- 
public Education"  has  no  mandate  to 
engage  in  advocacy  to  challenge  such 
bureaucratic  power  grabs,  his  whole 
enterprise  immediately  becomes  a  ven- 
ture in  triviality. 

Even  more  disturbing  U  the  prospect 
of  the  Federal  education  establish- 
ment's drawing  private  schools  into  Its 
datarcollection  labyrinth.  The  Nation- 
al Center  for  Eklucation  Statistics  pro- 
ject* that  about  9.9  million  man-hours 
wUl  be  spent  in  the  1980-61  school 
year  to  fill  out  pieces  of  paper  mailed 
out  from  the  Federal  education  estab- 
lishment. Every  minute  of  that  time, 
of  course,  la  a  minute  that  will  not  be 
spent  on  doing  what  the  best  educa- 
tors want  to  do  and  what  parents  pay 
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them  to  do.  It  Is  no  accident  that,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary - 
School  Principals,  one-third  of  a 
sample  of  "exceptional"  principals 
were  planning  to  leave  their  jobs. 

I  think  the  administration  should  be 
removing  unnecessary  burdens  from 
public  education,  not  extending  them 
to  private  education.  But  as  in  this 
case  as  in  so  many  others,  Washington 
Is  moving  to  spread  the  misery  instead 
of  alleviating  It. 

Mr.  Baldwin  concludes  that  "on  such 
a  crucial  issue  Congress  should  hold 
full  and  complete  hearings  before  any 
office  such  as  this  be  established."  I 
could  not  agree  more. 

Here  Is  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Baldwin's 
letter  to  me  dated  April  8.  1980: 
CmzKNS  roB  Educatiokai,  Freedom. 

Woihington,  D.C..  AprU  8.  1980. 
Hon.  John  Ashbrook. 
LongvDorth  House  Ofhct  BuUdinff, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

Dkah  CoNCRXssMAif  Asrbrook:  As  you  are 
aw&re.  the  new  Department  of  Education  Is 
undertaking  to  set-up  an  Office  of  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Nonpublic  Education.  The 
Board  of  Citizens  for  Educational  Freedom 
is  concerned  that  this  new  office  may 
become  a  tool  to  further  restrict  the  parents 
choice  of  nongovernment  schools  through 
bureaucratic  controls. 

While  the  Congress  debated  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  department,  the  House  of 
Representatives  rejected  a  move  to  establish 
an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nonpublic  Educa- 
tion with  these  same  concerns  in  mind.  It 
now  seems  that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to 
circumvent  the  concerns  of  Congress  and  es- 
tablish this  office  through  bureaucratic  re- 
organization, and  In  such  a  way  that  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  would  not  be  subject  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Conceivably  this  new  office  which  will 
oversee  the  thousands  of  religious  and  pri- 
vate schools  could  be  headed  by  Madeline 
Murry  O'Hare,  or  some  one  diametrically 
opposed  to  nongovernment  education.  Al- 
though, I  certainly  don't  expect  that  type  of 
appointee,  whats  to  guarantee  that  this  will 
not  happen? 

During  an  Informative  meeting  of  the 
transition  team  that  is  concerned  with  this 
new  Assistant  Secretary  and  at  a  private 
meeting  with  GBP's  President  and  myself. 
Mr.  Vopelak  (transition  team  leader)  Indi- 
cated that  there  would  be  an  Assistant  Sec- 
retary (no  discussion  on  that  point).  The 
office  would  have  no  programs  to  adminis- 
ter, that  it  would  not  be  an  advocate  office 
for  nonpublic  education,  and  that  the  office 
would  gather  data  on  nonpublic  schools  and 
parents. 

In  view  of  recent  action  by  other  agencies 
within  President  Carters  Administration 
such  as.  action  against  nongovernment 
schools  by  The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  Unemployment  Compensation,  In- 
tepial  Revenue  Service  on  two  separate  In- 
stances, and  law  suits  filed  by  federal  agen- 
cies purporting  other  "crimes"  by  nongov- 
ernment schools,  this  new  office  Is  viewed 
with  fear  and  trepidation  by  parents.  These 
actions  coupled  with  Mr.  Carters  opposition 
to  any  form  of  relief  for  parents  with  chil- 
dren In  nongovernment  schools  and  particu- 
larly his  opposition  to  tuition  tax  credits 
leads  one  to  consider  If  the  office  is  not  Just 
another  subtle  attack  on  nongovernment 
schools. 

CEF  bellevea  that  on  such  a  crucial  issue 
that  Congress  should  hold  full  and  complete 
bearings  before  any  office  such  as  this  be 
established.  I  understand  that  there  is  legls- 
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latlon  pending  that  would  establish  this 
office  through  the  legislative  process.  This 
legislation  should  be  given  a  hearing,  and 
the  President  should  await  the  determina- 
tion by  Congress  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Non- 
public Education. 

I  trust  that  you  will  do  what  you  can  to 
bring  light  to  this  issue. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Baldwin, 

Executive  Director.m 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  MOUNT  PLEAS- 
ANT CATHOLIC  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION  CENTER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

Of  OHIO 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  many  of  our  schools, 
both  private  and  public,  throughout 
the  country  have  been  labeled  as  inef- 
ficient and  boring  in  their  approach  to 
education.  At  this  time,  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives one  educational  center  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  which  is  giving  its 
students  a  Quality  education— the 
Mount  Pleasant  Catholic  Elementary 
Education  Center. 

This  week.  April  21-28,  1980.  the 
center  is  celebrating  Its  10th  anniver- 
sary. On  this  occasion.  It  Is  appropri- 
ate to  recant  the  center's  contribution 
to  the  commimity  as  well  as  to  the  stu- 
dents it  has  served. 

The  center  has  demonstrated  Its 
commitment  to  quality  education  uti- 
lizing innovative  approaches.  Basing 
its  educational  philosophy  on  the 
Nguzo  Saba  system— the  black  value 
system— the  school  stresses  education- 
al excellence,  community  involvement, 
unity,  and  collective  economics.  Thus, 
the  school  not  only  molds  quality  stu- 
dents but  also  quality  citizens.  This  Is 
the  highest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  any  school  or  school  system. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  enter 
the  history  of  the  school  in  the 
Record  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
better  appreciate  this  great  learning 
center. 

School  History 

Even  before  the  merger  year  of  1970,  it 
had  become  apparent  that  individual  pariah 
schools  could  not  continue  to  support  them- 
selves in  an  area  rapidly  changing  from 
white,  ethrUc  Catholic  to  black,  non-Catho- 
lic. 

In  retrospect.  It  Is  difficult  to  capture  or 
recreate  the  strength,  courage  and  determi- 
nation it  took  to  bring  forth  this  school. 

Imagine,  If  you  will,  the  disparate  ele- 
ments that  were  combined  to  make  Mt. 
Pleasant  Catholic: 

Two  nationality  parishes  cherishing  their 
ethnic  heritage. 

Two  territorial  parishes  with  many  black 
families  facing  financial  dlfficvUties. 

Four  religious  communities  working 
through  the  various  stages  of  their  own  re- 
newal. 

Black  and  white  parents  struggling  for  the 
Catholic  Education  of  their  children. 

Over  the  years,  four  parish  Involvement 
has  dropped  to  three.  The  uiglnal  four 


buildings  have  become  one.  The  school  ix>p- 
ulatlon  has  gone  from  around  eight  hun- 
dred in  1970  to  a  current  three  hundred  and 
two  in  1979-M.  A  once  ethnically-mixed 
school  is  now  more  than  90  percent  black: 
and,  the  total  Catholic  population  Is  around 
20  percent.  The  fact  that  the  school  has 
been  able  to  adapt  and  change  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  time  and  the  neighborhood, 
has  assured  its  survival. 

The  tradition  of  Christian  self-giving  and 
dedication  has  remained  constant.  Through 
conflicts  and  disagreements  were  Interwo- 
ven with  past  triumphs,  they  have  not  pre- 
vailed. The  legacy  of  the  past  is  one  of  a 
people  filled  with  living  hope,  alive  with  an 
Impossible  Dream  of  Community— a  school 
community  where  everyone  Is  truly  some- 
one. These  gifts  we  brbig  with  us  to  the 
present.  Facing  the  future  with  this  hope 
and  gratitude,  we  thank  God  for  all  that 
has  gone  before  and  ask  His  continued  bless- 
ing on  the  future.* 


MUSHROOM  WEEK  IN 
DELAWARE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  week  of  April  25  through  May 
1,  1980.  is  being  declared  "Mushroom 
Week  in  Delaware," 

Mushroom  production  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  Delaware's  agricultural 
economy.  With  an  annual  dollar  value 
of  approximately  $5  million,  mush- 
rooms are  Delaware's  fourth  largest 
cash  crop.  We  in  Delaware  are  very 
proud  of  the  significant  contribution 
that  this  vital  industry  has  made  to 
our  State's  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  mush- 
room caunis,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  ongoing  battle  the  domestic 
mushroom  industry  is  waging  against 
unfairly  priced  foreign  mushroom 
products.  These  imports  have  virtually 
eliminated  our  domestic  canning  in- 
dustry and  resulted  in  thousands  of 
lost  Jobs  for  American  workers. 

I  am  pleased  that  some  progress  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  domestic 
mushroom  industry  against  the  flood 
of  unfairly  priced  imports.  Last  year,  I 
joined  with  other  concerned  Members 
of  Congress  in  expressing  our  opposi- 
tion to  the  free  importation  of  fresh 
mushrooms.  This  proposal  could  have 
been  the  final  fatal  blow  to  the  domes- 
tic mushroom  industry  resulting  in  the 
further  displacement  of  thousands  of 
mushroom  workers  throughout  the 
United  States.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  Executive  Order  12204  of  March 
27,  1980.  amending  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences,  does  not  au- 
thorize the  duty-free  importation  of 
fresh  muslirooms. 

Another  important  action  was  re- 
cently taken  when  the  American 
Mushroom  Institute  petitioned  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
for  investigation,  public  hearing,  and 
tariff  adjustment  with  respect  to 
canned  mushrooms.  The  domestic 
mushroom  fainnlng  industry  has  been 
virtually    destroyed    by    imports    In 
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recent  years.  During  the  past  5  mar- 
keting years,  the  import  share  of 
market  has  risen  from  69  percent  in 
1974-75  to  93  percent  in  1978-79.  The 
domestic  mushroom  canning  industry 
is  seeking  relief  in  the  form  of  a  tariff 
rate  quota  system  which  would  pro- 
vide our  domestic  canning  industry 
with  an  opportunity  to  improve  Its 
competitive  postion  in  the  market- 
place as  well  as  strengthen  Its  finan- 
cial foundation  in  order  to  adjust  to 
international  competitloiL  It  is  expect- 
ed that  the  Commission  will  make  its 
recommendation  by  the  end  of  the 
summer. 

Another  encouraging  action  (k- 
curred  on  September  5,  1979,  when  the 
Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce approved  a  $250,000  grant  to 
provide  a  portion  of  a  $306,000  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  designed 
to  help  the  domestic  mushroom  indus- 
try restore  Its  share  of  market 
through  more  effective  marketing,  im- 
proved productivity,  and  product  di- 
versification. The  project  will  be  co- 
ordinated by  the  American  Mushr(x>m 
Institute  with  assistance  from  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
with  me  in  recognizing  the  importance 
of  the  domestic  mushroom  industry. 
Its  continued  viability  should  be  a 
matter  of  much  concern  to  the 
Congress.* 


EARTH  DAY  1980 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ITEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  celebrate  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
overwhelming  response  of  citizens  and 
conununities  throughout  our  country 
who  have  participated  this  past  week- 
end in  commemorative  events  and  ac- 
tivities to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
improving  and  preserving  the  vital  re- 
sources Earth  has  given  us. 

I  had  the  privilege  last  Saturday  of 
attending  the  Newark  Earth  Day  cele- 
bration held  in  Branchbrook  Park, 
which  coincided  most  happUy  with 
blossoming  of  the  park's  cherry  trees. 
For  the  event,  a  cherry  blossom  run 
was  held,  sponsored  by  the  Newark 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  North 
Ward  Cultural  and  Education  Center, 
the  Essex  County  Park  Commission. 
and  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Environmental  Protection.  It  was  a 
Joyful  event,  and  I  was  pleased  to  help 
present  the  awards  to  the  winners. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  first  Earth  Day 
10  years  ago.  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  Nation  demonstrated 
their  support  for  a  movement  to 
change  our  country's  values.  We  un- 
dertook a  commitment  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  upon  our  Earth. 

UntU  then,  a  careless  and  carefree 
America  had  gone  its  way  taking  for 
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granted  that  we  would  always  have  an 
ample  supply  of  clean  air  and  wat«r, 
arable  cropland,  healthy  and  flourish- 
ing forests,  wilderness,  fish  and  wild- 
life, parks,  and  coastal  areas. 

Our  awakening  to  the  harsh  realities 
of  smoke,  pollution,  chemical  contami- 
nation, and  devastated  landscapes  was 
long  In  coming  and  almost  too  late. 

In  the  last  decade  we  have  made  dra- 
matic strides  in  cleaning  up  our  envi- 
ronment and  our  workplaces  and  in 
preserving  our  natural  heritage.  We 
have  enacted  landmark  legislation  to 
assure  clean  air  and  water,  to  insure 
preservation  of  endangered  species;  to 
control  the  use  of  toxic  substances: 
and  to  preserve  millions  of  acres  of 
cropland,  wetlands,  forests,  wilderness, 
parks,  and  plains  throughout  all  of 
our  50  States. 

I  can  cite  several  examples  close  to 
home  that  show  the  remarkable  re- 
sults of  Pederal-State-local  coopera- 
tion in  improving  our  environment. 

Last  year  the  city  of  Newark  re- 
ceived $97,095  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  clean  lakes  urt>an 
Initiative  program  to  plan  the  cleanup 
of  Weequahic  Lake.  Newark  is  one  of 
10  cities  across  the  country  to  partici- 
pate in  this  pilot  program. 

Newark  and  E&st  Orange  also  have 
applications  now  pending  for  Federal 
funds  to  improve  and  expand  parks 
and  recreation  facilities. 

In  1970,  millions  and  millions  of 
pounds  of  harmful  sewage  were  being 
dumped  in  the  ocean  off  our  coast.  By 
the  end  of  this  year,  thanks  to  a 
strong  Federal  law.  this  dumping  will 
have  ceased.  Indeed,  back  then  New 
Jersey's  coastline  might  well  have 
been  listed  as  an  endangered  species. 
But  the  Wetlands  Act  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1970,  together  with  vigorous 
and  enlightened  State  implementation 
and  enforcement,  has  brought  us 
proper  development  and  environmen- 
tally sound  protection  of  our  precious 
coastal  areas. 

But  I  am  <»nvinced  that  our  greatest 
challenge  lies  ahead.  We  are  now  con- 
fronted with  an  energy  crisis  that  as- 
saults our  environment  and  our  econo- 
my. We  are  at  a  crossroads  where  the 
energy  choices  we  make  now  will  de- 
termine our  country's  environment  for 
ages  ahead.  The  state  of  our  economy, 
with  Its  Inflation  and  recession,  gives 
detractors  of  the  environmental  move- 
ment the  opportunity  to  press  for  set- 
ting aside  pollution  controls  and  re- 
source protection  standards  until  more 
favorable  conditions  prevail. 

The  antienvironmentalists  speak  as 
if  environmental  protection  were  an 
economic  luxury  rather  than  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  health,  safety,  and  hap- 
piness of  ourselves  and  future  genera- 
tions. 

We  must  resist  with  all  our  strength 
the  pressures  to  weaken  our  commit- 
ment to  our  fragile  environment  We 
must  continue,  steadily  and  firmly,  the 
progress  we  have  made.  We  must 
weigh  the  compatability  of  new  tech- 
nologies with  our  global  ecosystem. 
For  much  still  remains  to  make  Earth 
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secTuv   for   us   and   those   who   will 
follow. 
Today  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
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The  greenhouse  represents  more  than  an 
attempt  to  provide  gardening  space  and 
extend  the  growing  season.  The  project  rep- 
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man  for  the  ChUdren's  Foundation,  which 
has   lobbied   for  child-nutrition   programs. 
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is  part  of  a  "conspiracy"  to  "trod  the  farmer 
a  little  further  down  Into  the  ground." 
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I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  oe- 
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secure   for   us   and   those   who   will 
foUow. 

Today  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
only  one  Earth  and  that  we  had  better 
continue  to  take  care  of  it.* 


SOUTH  END  SOLAR  GREEN- 
HOUSE:  A  COMMUNITY  SELF- 
HELP  EIFFORT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSSTTS 
Hf  THE  House  OP  KSPRESEKTATTVES 

Tuesday .  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  currently  Involved  In  a  death 
struggle  with  our  addiction  to  oil  as  an 
energy  source.  A  leading  alternative  to 
petroleum-based  fuels  is  solar  energy, 
a  clean,  nonpolluting,  suid.  most  im- 
portantly, free  fuel.  The  transition 
from  fossil  fuels  to  Sun  power  will  be  a 
difficult  period  for  us,  yet  necessary  in 
view  of  the  world  situation.  Exemplary 
efforts  to  educate  the  people  about 
solar  energy,  such  as  "Earth  Day."  will 
go  far  in  easing  the  transition. 

In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Earth 
Day,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  from  the  Boston 
Globe,  demonstrating  the  potential  for 
solar  power  In  urban  use.  Small-scale 
operations  such  as  the  one  described 
in  Boston's  South  End  may  one  day 
serve  as  an  Important  source  of  food 
for  city  dwellers.  I  believe  this  project 
and  others  like  it  will  significantly  aid 
the  advancement  of  solar  power  and 
technology  as  our  Nation  strives  for 
energy  Independence.  . 

The  article  follows:  ' 

South  Ekd  Soiar  GiuxNHonsc  A 
CoiOfxriTiTY  SELT-HcLr  Qtort 

(By  Oayle  Pollard) 

A  place  to  nurture  a  seed  U  rare  along 
Wert  BrooUlne  street  In  the  South  End 
where,  as  in  many  of  the  city's  neighbor- 
hoods, few  st&lks  of  anything  green  push 
through  the  bricks  and  asphalt. 

This  scarcity  of  greenness  contrasts  dra- 
matically with  the  lush  tropical  landscape 
that  many  of  the  street's  residents— or  their 
parents— enjoyed  year-round  back  home  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

But  vegetables  and  flowers  will  sprout 
year  round  across  from  the  VUla  Victoria 
townhouses.  even  through  Boston's  harsh 
winter.  At  le*st  that's  the  hope  of  a  group 
who  recently  finished  building  a  solar 
greenhouse. 

The  plastic-covered  geodesic  dome  resem- 
bles a  Jungle  gym  topped  with  a  bubble.  Ten 
and  one-half  feet  tall  at  the  highest  point, 
the  sides  slope  to  the  ground.  Inside,  warm 
humid  air  bathes  the  vegetables  and  flowers 
tucked  into  the  31-foot  circle  of  soil. 

•"We  want  kids  to  run  this  project,  to  have 
a  garden  growing  all  year  round. "  said  Steve 
OuthcTX,  the  project  manager  and  principal 
adult  Involved. 

He  helped  four  youngsters  to  build  the 
greenhouse  with  »1000  funding  through  the 
Northeast  Solar  Energy  Center.  The  young- 
sters earned  $500  collectively  and  materials 
cort  about  $.S00.  Oulhera  said.  The  project 
w»a  sponaored  by  Inquillnos  Boricuas  en 
Acdon  (Puerto  Rlcan  TenanU  In  Action) 
and  Community  ConsultaaU.  a  group  of 
neighborhood  professionals  who  conceived 
the  idea. 
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The  greenhouse  represents  more  than  an 
attempt  to  provide  gardening  space  and 
extend  the  growing  season.  The  project  rep- 
resents a  push  toward  community  self-suffi- 
ciency. Gutherz  said. 

"There's  a  need  for  people  to  become 
aware  of  where  they  get  their  food,"  he  ex- 
plained. "There's  a  need  for  people  to  find 
economical  ways  to  get  their  food.  Instead 
of  going  to  the  supermarket  and  paying  for 
It.  they  can  get  it  by  working  together." 

"We  see  an  important  need  in  the  city," 
be  added,  particularly  in  areas  where  gar- 
dening space  is  at  a  premium. 

He  wants  the  project  to  teach  another 
lesson,  to  show  that  low-cost  solar  projects 
can  be  built  by  almost  anyone. 

"The  whole  Idea  of  this  project  is  to  show 
a  lot  can  be  done  for  a  little."  he  said.  "And 
you  don't  need  a  technological  education  (to 
build  it).  The  kids  can  do  this." 

He  taught  the  youngsters  about  the  sun, 
its  path  and  powers  before  the  building  was 
begun  two  months  ago. 

Then  the  pipes  were  set  in  place.  The 
young  men  climbed  those  pipes  to  measure 
sections  to  be  covered  with  the  thermal 
plastic.  After  completing  the  measurements, 
the  plastic  stretched  on  "just  like  a  cap."  ex- 
plained John  Rosa,  19. 

Rocks  were  collected  to  form  the  thermal 
mass  that  the  sun  would  heat.  Barrels  half- 
flUed  with  water  were  set  up  with  the  rocks 
at  one  end  of  the  growing  space. 

Finally  they  prepared  the  earth  for  their 
seeds  and  plants.  Two  weeks  ago.  the  first 
plants— tomatoes— went  into  the  soil. 

"We  felt  good  about  the  first  plants."  said 
Miguel  Del  Valle.  15.  "That  made  up  for  a 
lot  of  frustrations.  I  like  plants,"  he  added. 
■  My  father  is  a  gardener.  He  teaches  me 
about  it." 

In  addition  to  the  tomatoes,  the  group 
planted  other  vegetables  such  as  celery,  let- 
tuce, onions,  and  flowers,  including  a  fuch- 
sia, marigolds  smd  dahlias. 

They  chose  a  combination  of  hot  weather 
and  cold  weather  plants.  Gutherz  said,  just 
to  see  the  results. 

The  cold  weather  test  came  one  day  last 
week  when  the  temperature  dipped  to  36  de- 
grees. 

Despite  the  cold.  Miguel's  golden  Easter 
illy  survived  at  full  bloom.  So  did  Steve's 
plna  (pineapple)  plant.  The  chill  did  not 
harm  the  flowers  tucked  into  the  earth  by 
John  Rosa,  or  the  marble-sized  green  toma- 
toes that  his  brother.  Harry  Rosa  can't  wait 
to  eat. 

"At  7:15  am.,  when  It  wa.s  about  36  degrees 
outside,  it  was  58  degrees  in  here."  said 
Gutherz.  He  read  the  thermometer  which 
hangs  from  the  ceiling.  "At  10:30  It  was  56 
degrees  outside  and  94  degrees  in  here." 

The  team  finished  the  project  last  week. 
They  worked  with  wooden  beams  to  make  a 
door.  They  cut  a  tent  flap  for  a  vent.  They 
watered  their  rows  of  green. 

The  fate  of  the  vegetables,  once  ripened, 
has  not  been  decided,  but  neighbors  of  the 
greenhouse,  were  invited  for  a  look  recently. 
During  the  celebration,  a  group  of  Hispanic 
senior  citizens  sold  meals  of  arroz  y  habi- 
chuelas.  and  pemil- a  typical  Puerto  Rlcan 
meal  of  rice  and  beans  with  pork.  Latin 
music  actompanled  the  lunch. 

Meanwhile  John  Rosa  hopes  to  see  more 
green  houses  in  his  neighborhood.  "Anyone 
can  handle  it.  I  hope  they  do." 

His  friend  Miguel  added:  "It's  nice  to  hove 
in  the  South  End.  It's  nice  to  do  this  for 
ourselves."^ 
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HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 


OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  April  8.  1980.  which  discusses  the 
1979  Yearbook  of  Agricultiu-e. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Whltten's  appraisal 
of  the  1979  Yearbook  of  Agriculture.  I 
think  the  times  are  too  serious  in  the 
farm  sector  to  be  spending  farmers' 
and  taxpayers'  money  to  provide  car- 
toons and  riddles  to  children  from  9  to 
12.  Rather  than  asking  questions  in 
the  farm  yearbook  such  as  "When  do 
cows  wear  bells?"  (Answer:  "When 
their  horns  don't  work.")  I  think  a 
more  sensible  question  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  President  Carter  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  "'When 
do  we  increase  farm  income  for  our 
troubled  farmers  and  producers?"  (My 
answer:  "It  better  be  soon  because  the 
farmers  are  in  deep  trouble.") 
Rural  Groups  Find  Farm  Agency's  Book 
ON  Food  Unpalatablx 

THET  sat  a  yearbook  AIMED  AT  KIDS  IS  TOO 

citipied:  a  talk  with  mr.  soybean 
(By  Richard  L.  Hudson) 

Washington. -Once  upon  a  time,  some 
wise  men  in  King  Carters  court  decided  to 
write  a  children's  book. 

The  book  would  teach  good  girls  and  boys 
throughout  the  land  all  about  food  and  how 
It  Is  grown.  But  It  would  also  be  a  fun  book. 
So  they  filled  it  with  cartoons  and  riddles, 
like,  "When  do  cows  wear  bells?"  (Answer 
"When  their  horns  don't  work.") 

The  wise  men,  who  worked  In  the  Agricul- 
ture Department,  were  quite  pleased  when 
their  book  was  done.  But  it  started  an  awful 
fuss.  Farmers  complained.  Food  merchants 
grumbled.  Lawmakers  made  speeches,  call- 
ing the  book  a  waste  of  money.  "A  serious 
mistake,"  declared  Rep.  Jamie  Whltten,  the 
congressional  lord  who  helps  watch  the  de- 
partment's allowance. 

The  department's  prince.  Secretary  Bob 
Bergland,  defended  the  book.  "We  thought 
It  would  be  Interesting  and  a  lot  of  fun  to  do 
something  different  for  a  change."  he  said 
at  a  hearing  In  Mr.  Whltten's  legislative 
chamber. 

Bah!  growled  Mr.  Whltten.  "Mr.  Secre- 
tary," he  said,  "times  are  too  serious  for  us 
to  spend  farmers'  money  to  give  you  a  good 
time  and  let  you  have  lots  of  fun."  And  he 
threatened  to  tie  strings  to  Mr.  Bergland'i 
purse. 

Grim  though  our  story  Is,  It  Is  no  fairy 
tale.  In  February,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment published,  as  its  1979  yearbook,  a  142- 
page  paperback  called  "What'i  to  Eat?  And 
Other  Questions  Kids  Ask  About  Food."t>e- 
signed  for  children  nine  to  13.  the  book  alms 
to  teach  city  kids  where  their  supermarket 
food  comes  from.  But  It  also  is  providing  an 
education  on  a  battle  between  two  powerful 
groups  of  adults  for  Influence  over  the  na- 
tion's food  policies. 

"Bureaucratic  Tomfoolery" 
Consumer  and  urban  groups  generally 
give  the  book  rave  notices.  Michael  Jacob- 
son,  executive  director  of  the  Center  for  Sci- 
ence In  the  Public  Interest,  layi  It  is  a  sign 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  "Is  finally 
moving  Into  the  30th  Century."  A  spokes- 
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man  for  the  ChUdren's  Foundation,  which 
has  lobbied  for  child-nutrition  programs, 
says  the  book  "Is  so  great  that  we're  going 
to  review  It  In  our  newsletter  and  recom- 
mend It." 

But  the  rural  and  food-producing  Interests 
that  once  dominated  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment don't  cotton  to  the  yearbook  at 
all.  Some  think  it  Is  patronizing  to  farmers. 
Edward  Anderson,  master  of  the  National 
Grange,  says  the  book  shows  the  depart- 
ment "Is  getting  much  too  consumer-orient- 
ed." And  the  zippy.  Sesame  Street-style 
book  Is  described  by  Arizona  Sen.  Barry 
Goldwater  as  "bureaucratic  tomfoolery." 

What  may  be  heightening  the  IrriUtlon  of 
some  farm-state  members  of  Congress  Is  the 
loss  of  a  prize  perk  of  incumbency.  Some 
legislators  annually  create  a  lot  of  good  will 
among  voters  by  giving  away  hundreds  of 
Agriculture  Department  yearbooks.  But  this 
year,  some  legislators  tiave  dashed  off  let- 
ters to  the  folks  back  home  panning  the 
book  and  urging  people  not  to  order  it. 

Everyone  agrees  the  1979  yearbook  Is  dif- 
ferent. In  past  years,  the  department  often 
put  out  technical  tomes  on  farming  with 
titles  like  "Soil"  or  "Insects."  The  new  one 
Is  a  brightly  colored,  sprightly  written  com- 
pendium of  farm  Jokes,  food  games  and  edu- 
cational articles  on  farming,  shopping  and 
nutrition. 

Down  "Digestion  Road" 

"What  is  the  correct  way  to  thaw  frozen 
meat?"  the  book  asks,  offering  as  answers 
"A.  Use  your  hair  dryer.  B.  Sit  on  It.  C.  Put 
It  In  the  refrigerator."  A  section  on  the  his- 
tory of  food  Is  entitled  "Did  Prehistoric 
Kids  Really  Eat  Bugs?"  It  advises  that, 
thousands  of  years  ago.  "Insects  were  a  fa- 
vorite food." 

To  teach  children  where  bread  comes 
from,  the  book  Includes  a  colorful  four-page 
spread  on  wheat  farming  and  milling.  Mr. 
Supermarket,  a  butterball  grocer  In  leotards 
and  a  cape,  shows  how  to  shop  wisely,  while 
Barbara  Video  has  an  exclusive  interview 
with  Mr.  Soybean.  At  one  point  the  book 
tells  its  young  readers  to  "fasten  your  seat 
belts"  for  an  explanatory  trip  down  "the  di- 
gestion road." 

"It's  really  a  neat  book  for  kids,"  con- 
cludes Mary  Jane  Anderson,  a  specialist  on 
children's  books  for  the  American  Library 
Association. 

The  Idea  for  the  book  came  to  its  editor, 
deputy  Assistant  Agriculture  Secretary 
Edwin  (Soodpaster.  early  in  1978.  He  was  sit- 
ting in  his  office  pondering  some  of  the  pon- 
derous yearbooks  the  agency  has  put  out 
since  1894  as  a  required  part  of  Its  annual 
report  to  Congress.  He  decided  to'  liven 
things  up,  treating  a  basic  agricultural  sub- 
ject (food)  but  addressing  It  to  city  kids 
"who  don't  know  where  their  food  comes 
from."  Two  years  and  $588,000  later,  the  de- 
partment's governmental  and  public-affairs 
office  completed  its  opus. 

Some  urban  members  of  Congress  are  de- 
lighted with  the  results.  They  can't  get 
enough  of  the  books  to  give  their  constltu- 
tents.  About  294.000  yearbooks  have  t>een 
published  for  distribution  free  by  legislators 
or  for  sale  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  $4.50. 

rttral  crottps  pind  parm  agency's  book  on 
pood  unpalatablx 

But  the  pertinent  statute  says  the  depart- 
ment's yearbook  should  be  "specially  suited 
to  Interest  and  Instruct  the  farmers  of  the 
country"— and  a  lot  of  agricultural  groups 
say  It  isn't  The  Sugar  Association,  for  In- 
stance, doesn't  like  the  way  the  book  tells 
children  that  "sugar  Is  sweet  but  not  so 
neat."  And  one  member  of  the  American 
Agriculture  Movement,  the  group  that  orga- 
nized the  tractor  caravans  to  Washington  of 
recent  years,  suggests  darkly  that  the  book 
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is  part  of  a  "conspiracy"  to  "trod  the  farmer 
a  little  further  down  Into  the  ground." 

Dnamused  by  the  book's  humor,  Republi- 
can Rep.  Virginia  Smith  of  Nebraska  huffs 
that  farmers  "can't  laugh  and  Joke  all  the 
way  to  the  south  forty  and  get  the  Job 
done." 

But  leading  the  charge  is  Rep.  Whltten. 
the  Mississippi  Democrat  who  for  years  has 
ruled  agricultural  budgets  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
Its  agriculture  subcommittee.  The  yearbook 
incensed  him,  and  at  a  recent  hearing  on 
the  department's  1981  budget  requests,  at- 
tended by  Agriculture  Secretary  Bergland. 
Rep.  Whltten  proceeded  to  read  aloud  from 
the  book: 

"  'Do  kids  In  other  countries  eat  like  me? '  " 
he  read.  "  Will  cows  give  chocolate  milk  In 
the  future?"  I  can  see  you  had  a  whole  lot  of 
fun  with  this.  Insects:  Yum!'  I'm  having  so 
much  fun  with  this.  let  me  read  some 
more." 

But  the  Secretary  didn't  buckle.  To  Rep. 
Whltten's  scornful  contention  that  the  de- 
partment had  become  "a  consumer  oper- 
ation," Mr.  Bergland  replied  that  the  book 
was  directed  at  "the  95  percent  of  the 
people  In  this  country  who  don't  farm.  .  .  . 
Producers  and  consumers  need  to  under- 
stand each  other."  The  yearbook,  he 
argued.  Is  a  bridge  between  them. 

Mr.  Bergland  is  convinced  that  the  story 
of  "What's  to  Eat?"  will  have  a  happy 
ending.  But  meanwhile,  the  department  Is 
planning  a  1980  edition  of  greater  interest 
to  farmers.  "Chitting  Energy  Costs,"  it  will 
be  called. 

Mr.  Goodpaster.  the  editor  of  the  "What's 
to  E^t?"  yearbook,  sums  up  the  urban-rural 
controversy  over  It  with  a  sigh.  The  book, 
he  says,  "got  caught  in  some  forces  larger 
than  it."* 


REV.  HOMER  K.  RHINESMITH 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  our  Nation  the  accom- 
plishments and  achievements  of  Rev. 
Homer  K.  Rhinesmith,  who  is  retiring 
after  39  years  of  love  and  leadership 
for  the  Westbury  United  Methodist 
Church.  When  he  retires  In  June  of 
1980.  Reverend  Rhinesmith  will  have 
served  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
continuous  ministries  in  the  history  of 
the  Methodist  denomination  in  Amer- 
ica. He  led  his  congregation  through 
the  turbulent  years  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  has  remained  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  guidance  imtil  the 
present  day. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  times 
when  our  Nation  seeks  direction  and 
leadership,  the  contributions  of  Rever- 
end Rhinesmith  and  his  wife.  Wini- 
fred, are  highly  valued  not  only  by  the 
grateful  people  of  his  congregation 
but  by  the  entire  community.  The  ex- 
ample he  has  set  for  his  fellow  citizens 
should  be  emulated  by  every  citizen  In 
every  profession  in  every  commimity. 
Our  Nation  would  certainly  benefit 
from  the  contributions  of  more  out- 
standing citizens  such  as  Reverend 
Rhinesmith  and  his  devoted  wife. 
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I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  oc- 
casions on  behalf  of  the  Interests  and 
concerns  of  the  village  of  Westbury 
and  the  other  communities  of  my  con- 
gressional district.  It  is  indeed  a  partic- 
ular pleasure  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
great  contributions  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing citizens  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  to  the  dedication  of  Rev. 
Homer  K.  Rhinesmith.* 


HEARINGS  ON  EQUAL  ACCESS 
TO  JUSTICE  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  March  21,  I  announced  through  a 
press  release  that  the  subcommittee 
which  I  chair  would  begin  hearings  on 
the  Ekiual  Access  to  Justice  Act  (S. 
265)  commencing  on  May  20.  Since  the 
press  release  had  a  limited  distribu- 
tion, I  would  like  to  formally  an- 
nounce these  Important  hearings. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Coiuis,  Civil 
Liberties,  and  the  Administration  of 
Justice  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  legislation  expanding  the  lia- 
bility of  losing  parties  for  attorneys' 
fees  during  the  94th  and  95th  Con- 
gresses. The  Impetus  for  these  hear- 
ings was  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
in  1975  in  the  case  of  the  Alyeska 
Pipeline  Service  Co.  v  Wilderness  Soci 
ety,  421  U.S.  240  (1975).  In  that  case, 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  courts  to 
award  attorneys'  fees  were  severely 
limited.  Subsequent  to  that  case,  there 
was  an  increased  need  for  clear  statu- 
tory authority  to  award  fees  in  appro- 
priate cases.  During  the  94th  Con- 
gress, we  enacted  Into  law  a  bill.  Public 
Law  94-559,  which  provided  for  attor- 
neys' fees  in  civil  rights  and  IRS  tax 
cases,  the  areas  in  which  the  need  was 
considered  most  critical. 

During  the  96th  Congress,  concern 
has  been  expressed  that  the  United 
States  should  be  generally  made  more 
liable  as  a  losing  party  In  civil  suits 
and  administrative  proceedings.  S.  265, 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  which 
passed  the  Senate  during  this  Con- 
gress, would  expand  the  liability  of 
the  United  Slates  as  a  losing  party. 
Parties  eligible  to  recover  fees  would 
include  Individuals  whose  net  worth  is 
less  than  $1  million,  and  sole  owners 
of  Incorporated  businesses,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  associations,  or 
other  organizations  whose  net  worth  Is 
less  than  $5  million.  An  amendment 
was  added  on  the  Senate  floor  which 
would  make  agricultural  cooperatives 
eligible  for  recovery  of  attorneys'  fees 
regardless  of  size. 

My  subcommittee  will  commence 
hearings  on  S.  265  and  related  bills— 
H.R.  2846.  6336,  6423.  and  6429— on 
May  20.  Two  or  three  daj^  of  hearings 
are  anticipated.  Interested  persons  or 
groups  who  would  like  to  submit  writ- 
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ten  testimony  or  who  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  oral  presentations 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  at 
225-3926.* 
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competitively  priced  service.  Clearly. 

this  is  a  national  problem. 

In  a  decade,  we  will  see  a  very  differ- 
ent   n\nttir£*     T    AvnA^f    *V«t.fr    fV,A   »a#*,.i» 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  can  play  a  major  role  in 
the  preservation  of  important  lines  en- 
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plined  spending  and  massive  deficits. 
Where  the  budget  pr(x%ss  was  to 
usher  in  reforms  meant  to  control  con- 
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A  few  days  earlier.  Hatch  got  the  opposite 
impression  from  Rlvlln,  and  wrote  Muskie 
Sept.  27  saying  that  he  thought  she  consld- 

prf^  hi*  nmnrtfi^wl  hoAtHncrw  *•«  ifal,,«KiA  ^wa. 
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SALISBURY  <MD.)  TIMES  SAYS: 
"WE  NEED  A  PRESIDENT  WHO 
ISN'T  AFRAID" 
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ten  testimony  or  who  would  like  to  be 
considered  for  oral  presentatioiu 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  at 
225-3926.* 


RAILROADS  IN  A  CRISIS 


HON.  TOM  HARiON 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOCSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  the  Railroad  Rehabili- 
tation Bonding  Act  of  1980.  This  bill 
would  allow  States  to  offer  tax-exempt 
industrial  development  tKtnds  to  pur- 
chase, repair,  and  upgrade  needed  rail 
lines. 

Our  Nation's  rail  service  has  been  In 
serious  decline  for  decades.  Last  year, 
two  large  railroads,  long  under  bank- 
ruptcy, collapsed  in  rapid  order.  The 
Rock  Isleind  Railroad  is  being  com- 
pletely liquidated  and  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  will  be  reduced,  at  best,  to  a 
small  core.  The  effects  on  a  large  part 
of  the  country  have  been  and  continue 
to  be  severe.  Farmers,  industry,  rail- 
road employees,  and  the  entire  econ- 
omy of  a  number  of  States  have  been 
severely  affected.  Along  many  lines,  100 
miles  at  a  stretch,  tracks  are  embar- 
goed with  no  trains  In  operation.  Hun- 
dreds of  small  businesses  face  bank- 
ruptcy and  many  towns  face  economic 
stagnation. 

Railroads  are  now  being  asked  to 
decide  what  portions  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  they  would  like 
to  purchase.  The  railroad  industry  is 
critically  short  of  capital.  Compara- 
tively healthy  railroads  are  operating 
at  well  below  a  reasonable  return.  In 
1979  railroads  averaged  only  a  2.6-per- 
cent return  on  investment.  Adding  to 
the  problem  are  the  high  rate  of  inter- 
est, the  tight  credit  situation,  and  the 
beginning  of  a  recession.  This  is  per- 
haps the  worst  time  to  seek  private 
capitalization  of  major  railroad 
projects. 

For  decades,  laws  and  regulations 
made  abandonment  of  track  and  rate 
Increases  very  difficult.  Under  the 
1976  Railroad  ReviUlizatlon  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  (4R)  Act.  procedures 
were  streamlined.  A  rational  proce- 
dure for  abandonment  of  rail  lines  was 
created.  The  Rock  Island  and  Milwau- 
kee Railroads  represent  43  percent  of 
Iowa's  remaining  track.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  that  trackage  Is  threatened 
with  abandonment  not  because  It 
meets  the  criteria  of  the  act  nor  be- 
cause no  railroad  is  willing  to  run  it. 
Abandonment  may  occur  because  of  a 
lack  of  money  for  purchase. 

Beyond  the  immediate  crisis  with 
the  Rock  Island  and  the  Milwaukee, 
many  other  lines  are  also  In  serious 
difficulty.  A  large  number  of  major 
railroads  are  deferring  maintenance. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  track 
are  under  "slow  orders"  across  the 
country.  This  damages  the  railroads' 
ability   to   provide   fuel-efficient   and 
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competitively  priced  service.  Clearly, 
this  Is  a  national  problem. 

In  a  decade,  we  will  see  a  very  differ- 
ent picture.  I  expect  that  the  regula- 
tory restraints  will  be  considerably  re- 
laxed. The  Increased  price  of  oil  will 
benefit  the  railroads.  They  will  gain 
because  of  Increased  traffic  In  coal  and 
because  their  cost  advsoitage  over 
trucks  will  rise  dramatically.  We  are 
likely  to  see  healthy  railroads.  Howev- 
er, we  must  act  now  to  avoid  the  loss 
of  valuable  p>ortlons  of  our  present  rail 
network  which  may  occur  in  the  next 
few  years. 

The  Federal  RaUroad  Administra- 
tion has  significant  funds  to  provide 
loans.  However,  It  Is  only  a  fraction  of 
what  is  needed.  At  this  point,  more 
than  half  a  dozen  States  are  seriously 
looking  at  legislation  to  provide  addi- 
tional funding  to  assist  In  the  pur- 
chase and  rehabilitation  of  rail  lines. 
They  are  acting  because  they  under- 
stand that  railroads  are  Important  to 
their  economies.  It  is  ironic  that  at  the 
very  time  when  we  are  talking  about 
the  need  to  conserve  energy,  we  may 
be  abandoning  significant  portions  of 
our  most  energy  efficient  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  Introduc- 
ing allows  States  to  Issue  industrial 
revenue  bonds  which  are  tax  exempt 
for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitation,  or 
purchase,  of  rail  lines.  Under  present 
law.  tax  exempt  status  has  been  grant- 
ed for  such  bonds  Issued  for  a  wide 
range  of  purposes,  including  airports, 
docks,  commuting  facilities,  sports 
facilities,  and  certain  family  housing. 

Specifically.  It  amends  title  26,  sec- 
tion 103(b)  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
by  adding  to  the  list  of  tax  exempt 
facilities  those  obligations  issued  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase,  repair,  and  con- 
struction of  rail  facilities,  including 
rail  beds,  trackage,  depots,  and  switch- 
ing and  signaling  equipment.  It  would 
not  provide  a  tax  exemption  for  bonds 
used  to  purchase  rolling  stock.  The  bill 
is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  2486,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  John  Culver  of 
Iowa. 

Clearly,  the  preservation  of  railroads 
is  a  crucial  public  need.  States  can  de- 
velop local  programs  to  assist  In  the 
effort  to  preserve  and  maintain  our 
rail  network.  The  State  of  Iowa  has 
developed  an  excellent  program  which 
has  resulted  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
over  800  miles  of  track  over  the  last  6 
years.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  an  innovative  procedure  by 
which  the  railroad,  the  shippers,  and 
the  State  each  provide  one-third  of 
the  cost.  The  railroad  then  repays  the 
shippers  on  the  basis  of  a  flat  rate  for 
each  car  used.  Once  the  shippers  are 
paid  back,  the  State's  share  is  repayed 
in  the  same  manner.  Through  this 
mechanism,  with  shippers  investing 
their  own  funds,  the  State  is  assured 
that  the  shippers  and  the  railroad 
both  believe  that  the  trackage  is  viable 
and  will  support  the  effort.  This  is  a 
fine  example  of  the  kinds  of  programs 
which  can  be  developed  at  the  State 
level. 
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In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  bill  can  play  a  major  role  In 
the  preservation  of  Important  lines  en- 
dangered by  the  demise  of  the  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  systems  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  rail  lines  throughout 
the  country.* 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
order  to  recognize  Israel's  3 2d  inde- 
pendence day,  which  was  celebrated 
yesterday,  April  21.  Yom  Ha'atzmaut 
is  a  joyous  occasion  for  the  Jewish 
people,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Israel, 
because  It  reaffirms  our  belief  In  the 
necessity  of  a  Jewish  state. 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  the 
modem  State  of  Israel  Is  only  32  years 
old.  In  that  short  time,  the  Israelis 
have  tranformed  a  desert  wasteland 
into  rich  farmland  which  produces 
every  variety  of  agricultural  crop  one 
could  possibly  Imagine.  Most  of  this 
food  Is  exported  to  Europe,  and  in 
fact,  Israel  has  become  one  of  the 
leading  nations  in  trade  with  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  Israel  has  devel- 
oped a  model  government  based  on 
the  British  parliamentary  system. 
This  government  stands  today  as  the 
only  real  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  one  of  the  few  remaining  de- 
mocracies In  the  entire  world.  Given 
Israel's  age,  this  accomplishment  Is 
truly  remarkable. 

I  believe  that  we  tn  the  United 
States  must  make  certain  that  Israel 
can  celebrate  It's  33d  anniversary  next 
year.  It's  50th  anniversary  In  1998,  and 
it's  centennial  year  In  2048.  Israel  can 
only  hope  to  do  so  with  our  continued 
support.  For  otherwise  she  will  un- 
doubtedly perish  at  the  hands  of  hos- 
tile neighbors.  Oiu-  support  must  come 
in  the  form  of  a  guarantee  for  Israel's 
security.  It  cannot  come  through  pres- 
suring Israel  into  relinquishing  terri- 
tory which  is  vital  to  her  very  exist- 
ence. We  must  realize  that  a  strong 
Israel  Is  In  America's  best  security  In- 
terest.* 


CBO  AND  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  was  con- 
ceived as  a  nonpartisan  operation.  Its 
chief  service,  though,  has  been  to  find 
scientific    Justifications    for    undiscl- 
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plined  spending  and  massive  deficits. 
Where  the  budget  process  was  to 
usher  in  reforms  meant  to  control  con- 
gressional expenditures  It  is  apparent 
that  those  reforms  were  procedural 
only.  The  chaos  of  the  pre-Budget  Act 
days  has  been  Institutionalized  while 
results  remain  the  same. 

One  of  the  great  hopes  held  by 
those  who  greeted  this  new  process 
was  that  the  Budget  Committees  could 
at  last  control  Congress  appetite  for 
spending  tax  dollars.  With  fiscal  liber- 
als and  conservatives  pitted  against 
one  another  assisted  by  a  third  party, 
nonpartisan  CBO  that  would  provide 
expert  analysis  on  the  Impact  of  any 
proposal,  the  budget  battle  would  be 
fierce  but  fair.  The  end  result  would 
be  an  amalgamation  of  differing  eco- 
nomic viewpoints. 

Unfortunately,  the  budget  process' 
greatest  achievement  has  been  to-  pre- 
sent consensus  in  terms  of  ostensible 
controversy.  Any  real  challenge  to  the 
big-spending  mentality  Is  apparently 
not  even  tolerated,  much  less  ex- 
plored. So  long  as  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees maintain  the  Keyneslan  philos- 
ophy that  government  seizure  of  capi- 
tal and  Its  sulisequent  redistribution 
will  create  demand  which  will  then 
magically  create  supply  from  thin  air, 
the  CBO  is  more  than  happy  to  pro- 
vide support.  Let  a  "supply  side"  advo- 
cate urge  that  tax  cuts  be  explored 
and  he  Is  "stonewalled." 

The  following  article  by  Rowland 
Evans  and  Robert  Novak  presents  a 
side  of  the  CBO  that  none  of  us  like  to 
see,  but  one  that  demands  further  ex- 
amination: 

Backstage  at  th«  Buocti  Comcrmz 

Sen.  Edmund  3.  Muskle  stalked  from  his 
own  Senate  Budget  Committee's  AprU  3  ses- 
sion for  good  reason:  his  lavishly  over- 
praised "budget  process"  had  Just  been  ex- 
posed as  deeply  partisan. 

Muskle  exploded  when  his  halrshlrt  on 
the  committee,  Utah's  freshman  Republican 
Sen.  Orrln  Hatch,  revealed  an  Intimate 
aide's  six-month-old  memo  to  Muskle  that 
exploded  pretensions  of  neutral  objectivity 
In  the  new  congressional  budget  process.  It 
laid  bare  backstage  maneuvers  between 
Muskle's  Budget  Committee  staff  and  the 
supposedly  nonpartisan  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  Intended  to  Smother  uncon- 
genial Ideas. 

The  most  uncongenial  Idea  around  Is  that 
tax  reduction  can  generate  economic  growth 
without  Inflation.  The  congressional  budget- 
ary machinery  fiercely  resists  such  antl- 
Keyneslan  heresy.  Accordingly,  Hatch  last 
fall  pressed  for  Budget  Committee  hearings 
to  determine  whether  prestigious  CBO  Di- 
rector Alice  Rlvlln  was  using  outmoded  eco- 
nomic forecasting  models  that  obscured  tax 
reductions  economic  benefits. 

Advice  to  Muskle  came  from  a  long-time 
trusted  aide:  John  McAvoy,  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  director.  "Alice  doesn't  really 
want  to  have  hearings,"  McAvoy  told 
Muskle  In  an  Oct.  4 'memo,  "and  would  like 
us  to  put  Hatch  off  somehow.  She  says  .  .  . 
that  the  critics  of  the  models  CBO  uses  for 
forecasting  are  an  extreme  right-wing 
claque  who  should  not  be  given  an  audience, 
lest  it  legitimize  their  views  and  give  Hatch 
a  forum  which  ought  to  be  denied  him  If  we 
could." 
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A  few  days  earlier.  Hatch  got  the  opposite 
impression  from  Rlvlln,  and  wrote  Muskle 
Sept.  27  saying  that  he  thought  she  consid- 
ered his  proposed  hearings  "a  valuable  exer- 
cise." In  fact,  Rlvlln  wanted  to  st»ck  any 
such  bearings.  "If  we  are  to  hold  hearings," 
said  McAvoy's  memo,  "Alice  believes  that 
they  should  Involve  noted  economists  telling 
the  committee  that  Hatch's  witnesses  are 
wrong." 

Such  manipulation  might  shock  admirers 
who  call  the  budget  a  rare  triumph  of  con- 
gressional reform  In  tempering  Capitol 
Hill's  spending  excesses.  In  fact,  the  system 
has  worked  to  depress  mUitary  spending, 
preserve  social  welfare  programs  and  stave 
off  tax  reduction;  budgets.  If  balanced, 
would  be  balanced  at  a  high  level  with  no 
trimming  of  the  welfare  state. 

This  reaUty  has  been  hidden  In  the  Senate 
by  the  cozy  arrangement  between  Muskle 
and  the  Budget  Committee's  senior  Republi- 
can, Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma.  But 
newcomer  Hatch  has  been  blowing  the  whis- 
tle In  what  McAvoy's  memo  called  a  "vindic- 
tive campaign  against  the  process."  By  his 
critique  of  Muskle's  budget  operations  pub- 
lished In  Barron's  magazine,  said  McAvoy, 
Hatch  "puts  himself  beyond  the  pale." 

During  last  year's  Budget  Committee  con- 
sideration of  defense  spending.  Hatch 
sniped  at  the  committee  staffs  presenta- 
tion—especially a  chart  seeming  to  show 
NATO  considerably  stronger  than  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  During  the  congressional 
recess.  Hatch  visited  Europe  to  reconfirm 
the  well-known  deplorable  condition  of  the 
Western  alliance. 

So.  Hatch  complained  at  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee session  AprU  2  when  the  committee 
stafrs  summary  of  the  previous  year's  hear- 
ings Included  that  ludicrous  NATO-Warsaw 
Pact  chart,  immediately  following  printed 
testimony  of  eminently  non-dovish  defense 
expert  Edward  Luttwak.  It  was  "as  though 
Dr.  liUttwak  was  supportive  of  the  charts." 
complained  Hatch,  who  called  It  all  "totally 
misleading." 

Ed  Muskle  erupted.  •Paranoid,  conspira- 
torial." he  shouted  at  Hatch.  It  was  a  bad 
day  for  the  chairman.  His  committee  raised 
defense  spending  limits  against  his  wishes, 
leading  Muskle  to  declare  that  now  "I  don't 
have  to  look  for  added  idomestlcj  cuts." 

The  last  straw  came  the  next  day  when 
Hatch  revealed  the  McAvoy  memo,  which 
he  said  came  to  him  In  an  unmarked  enve- 
lope presimiably  from  a  "mole"  on  Muskle's 
staff.  Although  McAvoy  last  October  told 
Muskle.  "I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny 
Hatch  the  hearing  without  giving  him  an- 
other cause  of  complaint  about  the  commit- 
tee and  a  chance  to  allege  t  hat  we  are  cover- 
ing up  CBO's  deficiencies."  Muskle  is  made 
of  sterner  stuff.  He  denied  it. 

But  Orrin  Hatch  Is  one  senator  who  does 
not  flinch  under  Muskies  assault.  Immedi- 
ately after  their  April  3  shoutUig  match,  he 
wrote  Muskle  renewing  his  request  for  hear- 
ings on  economic  models  and  gave  it  a  presi- 
dential-year backspln:  "Frankly,  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  reduction  proposals  that  Gov. 
Reagan  has  not  made  part  of  his  campaign 
program  need  to  be  examined  by  the  kind  of 
task  force  I  have  requested." 

The  last  redoubt  of  Keynesianlsm  Is  not 
anxious  to  validate  supply-side  tax  theories 
of  a  Republican  presidential  contender.  But 
if  the  budget  process  truly  were  a  standard 
of  professional  objectivity  as  advertised.  Dr. 
Rlvlln  would  be  out  front  asking  whether 
tax  reduction  truly  could  point  toward  con- 
trolling inflation  without  crippling  the 
economy.* 
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SALISBURY  (MD.)  TIMES  SAYS: 
•WE  NEED  A  PRESIDENT  WHO 
ISN'T  AFRAID  " 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BAUMAN 

or  MABT^juri) 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATTTKS 

Tuesday,  AprU  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
a  growing  sense  of  urgency  and  frus- 
tration among  Americans  over  Presi- 
dent Carter's  ineffective  handling  of 
the  Iranian  hostage  situation.  That 
frustration  Is  shown  by  a  recent  Wash- 
ington Post  poll  which  found  fully  55 
percent  of  those  polled  to  be  in  favor 
of  some  kind  of  military  action. 

The  bewilderment  and  anger  Ameri- 
cans are  feeling  over  this  continuing 
nightmare  is  well  Justified  in  light  of 
the  actions  pursued  by  the  President 
since  November  4.  By  a  series  of  mild 
reproofs  and  lack  of  action.  Mr.  Carter 
has,  as  the  Salisbury,  Md.,  Sunday 
Times  points  out,  'brought  America  to 
the  point  where  she  has  been  backed 
Into  a  comer."  The  far-reaching 
damage  this  Implies  will  be  felt  for 
years  to  come,  as  Editor  Mel  Toadvine 
points  out. 

Preliminary  signals  of  actual  sup- 
port from  our  allies  are  finally  filter- 
ing Into  Washington.  There  is  still 
question  as  to  the  coherency  of  the 
Carter  administration's  efforts,  and 
the  piuiltive  measures  the  President 
mentioned  earlier  are  woefully  over- 
due. As  the  Sunday  Times  accurately 
notes:  "The  first  step  now  is  to  show 
strong  leadership  and  order  a  blockade 
and  be  ready  to  take  whatever  action 
is  needed  In  the  course  of  that  block- 
ade." 

I  Include  for  entry  In  the  Rbcord 
that  editorial  from  the  Salisbury,  Md., 
Sunday  Times  of  April  13.  entitled 
"The  Iranian  Crisis." 

The  Irahiah  Crisis 
By  now  most  Americans  must  be  wonder- 
ing what  it  will  take  before  President  Carter 
takes  some  form  of  action  against  Iran  and 
obtain  the  freedom  of  the  53  hostages. 

Since  November,  the  President  has  hinted 
of  punitive  action  against  Iran  from  time  to 
time.  Economic  sanctions  have  been  ordered 
against  Iran.  The  world's  highest  court 
some  months  ago  ruled  that  the  Iranian 
government  was  wrong  In  allowing  its  mill 
tant  students  to  hold  American  hostages. 
Several  countries  through  the  United  Na 
lions  agreed  that  Iran  was  guilty  of  wrong- 
doings. 

The  unstable  government  of  the  Ayatol- 
lah  Khomeini  has  intimidated  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment over  and  over  again.  It  would 
appear  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  must  take  drastic  action  unless  he  in- 
tends to  leave  the  hostages  In  Iran  for  an 
undetermined  span  of  time. 

When  Carter  ordered  Iranian  diplomats 
out  of  this  country  and  new  economic  sanc- 
tions against  the  Iranian  government  last 
week,  certain  options  were  left  open  for 
more  drastic  action  if  the  hostages  were  not 
released  In  what  the  president  termed 
"promptly." 

Now  is  the  time  for  Carter  to  take  that 
action  that  he  continues  to  toy  with  In 
threats.  A  naval  blockade  of  the  country  Is 
In  order,  America  must  show  that  It  will  not 
tolerate  any  longer  the  unlawful  acta  of  an- 
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other  nation.   Enough  restraint   has  been 
shown. 

It's  always  easier  to  look  back  and  say 
what  we  should  have  done.  But  in  the  ca/w 
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national  priorities."  I  submit  that  the 
committee  has  been  less  than  success- 
ful both  in  its  responsibility  to  "con- 
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utory  responsibility  to  provide  over- 
sight on  revenues,  tax  expenditures, 
and  spending.  Effectively  that  means 
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The  Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dation In  the  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services  function 
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Secondary  Eklucatlon  Act  program  and 
the  work  Incentive  program  (WIN).  All 
of  these  federally  assisted  Droerams 
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used  to  restore  the  nibBlstenee  le?eta 
of  the  income  security 
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other  nation.  Enough  restraint  has  been 
shown. 

It's  always  easier  to  look  back  and  say 
what  we  should  have  done.  But  In  the  case 
of  a  national  leader,  that  should  not  have  to 
be  the  case. 

Carter's  Inability  apparently  to  deal  with 
the  crisis  in  November  has  brought  America 
to  the  point  where  she  has  been  backed  into 
a  comer.  How  many  comers  will  the  people 
be  backed  into  before  action  is  taken? 

Carter  surely  knows  that  responsible  gov- 
ernments in  the  world  cannot  deal  with  ter- 
rorism. If  he  doesn't  know  it  yet.  perhaps  he 
should  study  the  actions  of  the  Israelis  and 
how  they  have  dealt  with  terrorism  .  .  .  the 
most  recent  only  a  week  ago. 

How  long  would  the  Soviets  have  allowed 
any  small  nation  like  Iran  to  hold  its  diplo- 
mats as  hostages?  Not  as  long  as  the  Ameri- 
cans have. 

As  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  United 
States,  Carter  should  have  taken  military 
action  immediately  on  November  4  to  free 
the  hostages. 

What's  left  now  for  the  XJS.1  The  militant 
students  say  they'll  kill  the  hostages  if 
America  makes  one  move  militarily.  We 
shouldn't  be  intimidated.  The  first  step  now 
Is  to  show  strong  leadership  and  order  a 
blockade  and  be  ready  to  take  whatever 
action  that  is  needed  in  the  course  of  that 
blockade. 

If  it  means  military  action  and  Iran  leaves 
us  no  other  choice,  we  need  a  President  who 
isn't  afraid  to  use  it.* 


THE  MITCHELL  HUMAN  NEEDS 
BUDGET  ALTERNATIVE 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  UAHTLAITD 
Ul  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPUXSJOnhTrVTS 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Mitchell  human  needs 
budget  alternative  is  a  necessary  alter- 
native to  the  insensitive  budget  recom- 
mendations of  both  the  President  and 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  This 
viable,  alternative  budget  resolution 
focuses  on  the  long-term  growth  po- 
tential of  the  U.S.  economy  rather 
than  the  politically  expedient  argu- 
ments of  deficit  politics  and  balanced 
budgets  as  reflected  on  both  the  Presi- 
dent's and  House  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations. 

When  I  accepted  the  challenge  of 
serving  on  this  committee.  In  its  em- 
bryonic stages  of  development,  I  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  interpret- 
ing the  legislative  intent  of  this  com- 
mittee by  suggesting  that  we  plan  Fed- 
eral spending  in  the  out  years.  I  made 
every  effort  to  promote  the  untapped 
productive  labor  resources  of  our 
youth  by  stressing  the  need  for  compre- 
hensive skill  development  Initiatives 
and  Jobs  for  our  unemployed,  frus- 
trated teenagers  who  are  concentrated 
in  the  urban  cities.  Every  year  I  spon- 
sored amendments  to  insure  that  the 
poor  and  elderly,  who  survive  on 
index -modified  cost-of-living  transfer 
payments,  were  protected  against  the 
perils  of  inflation.  I  was  truly  en- 
thused by  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
act— which  was  to  bring  Federal 
qjendlng  under  control— while  observ- 
ing the  stated  purpose  of  "establishing 
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national  priorities."  I  submit  that  the 
committee  has  been  less  than  success- 
ful Ijoth  in  its  responsibility  to  "con- 
trol the  budgetary  process"  and  "in  its 
charter  to  establish  budget  priorities." 
In  comparing  a  historically  high 
$66.4  billion  deficit  and  a  concomitant 
9.2  percent  national  imemployment 
rate  in  the  fiscal  year  1976  budget; 
with  a  budget  surplus  with  an  accom- 
panying 7.5  percent  unemployment 
rate  predicted  for  fis<^  year  1981,  one 
might  consider  the  committee's  action 
a  success.  1  assess  the  committee's 
action  as  one  of  political  expediency 
with  little  to  no  regard  for  the  longrun 
economic  effects  of  such  political  ac- 
tions. The  budget  resolution  of  this 
committee  will  serve  only  one  func- 
tion; It  will  be  a  signal  to  Wall  Street 
profit  takers  to  make  1  or  perhaps  2 
days  of  high  margins  because  the 
market  wlU  use  the  psychology  of  defi- 
cits politics  to  stabilize  the  market  for 
perhaps  2  days.  That  is  the  only  dis- 
cernible benefit  of  a  balanced  budget 
which  supports  the  fact  that  more 
than  7  million  Americans  will  be  im- 
employed.  I  defy  anyone  to  validate  to 
me  the  correlation  of  a  $20  billion 
budget  deficit  and  19  percent  infla- 
tion. The  budget  deficit  amounts  to  no 
more  than  a  roimdlng  error  in  a  $2.5 
trillion  economy.  The  responsibility  of 
this  committee  is  to  establish  national 
priorities.  Of  primary  consideration  in 
establishing  national  priorities  are: 
The  longrun  problems  of  imemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  lackluster,  lagging 
productivity.  These  problems  wtll  not 
be  addressed  with  a  balanced  budget. 

If  you  quickly  review  this  disgraceful 
budget  you  will  notice  that  75  percent 
of  the  budget  is  relatively  uncontrolla- 
ble. Of  the  remaining  $154  billion, 
termed  discretionary  outlays,  $92  bil- 
lion is  allocated  to  the  sacrosanct  mili- 
tary budget  for  military  and  civilian 
pay;  operation  and  maintenance;  re- 
search and  development  and  procuire- 
ment  costs.  This  leaves  $61.6  billion  re- 
maining that  Is  seemingly  the  topic  of 
the  "balanced  budget." 

These  are  the  human  survival  pro- 
grams such  as  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, health,  housing,  and  pro- 
grams targeted  for  the  elderly,  youth, 
and  the  handicapped.  There  are  even 
proposals  to  reduce  the  checks  of 
fixed-income  recipients  by  changing 
the  Index  formula.  These  are  the  pro- 
grams that  are  victims  of  this  Budget 
Committee's  budget  resolution.  While 
the  law  preserves  the  Integrity  of  the 
permanent  appropriations  and  appro- 
priation entitlements,  the  military  in- 
dustrial complex  uses  any  and  every- 
thing except  Integrity  to  lobby  for  in- 
creases in  the  military  function.  In 
spite  of  or  perhaps  because  of  interna- 
tional negotiations,  the  human  surviv- 
al programs  make  themselves  vulner- 
able to  the  Ill-fated  balanced  budget 
dogma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  budget  resolution 
is  a  clear  indication  that  there  has 
been  little  planning  to  address  the 
long-term  structural  problems  of  the 
economy.  This  committee  has  the  stat- 
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utory  responsibility  to  provide  over- 
sight on  revenues,  tax  expenditures, 
and  spending.  Effectively  that  means 
that  the  chairman  and  members  of 
this  committee  have  the  responsibility 
of  distributing  and  redistributing 
wealth.  To  do  so  without  a  short-term 
and  long-term  goal  is  to  act  without 
regard  to  principle  or  objectives.  How 
does  this  budget  address  the  problem 
of  inflation  caused  by  rampant  oil 
price  increases  and  excess  profits? 
What  does  this  Insensitive  budget  do 
to  correct  the  problems  of  low  labor 
productivity  caused  by  unskilled  and 
untrained  workers  concentrated  in  our 
inner  cities?  Where  Is  the  planning  in 
this  budget  which  addresses  the  demo- 
graphic fact  that  42  percent  of  Hispan- 
ics,  39  percent  of  blacks,  and  only  7.6 
percent  of  whites  are  less  than  18 
years  of  age,  thus  indicating  that  the 
youth  or  teenage  imemployment  prob- 
lem of  1980  will  soon  translate  into  a 
minority  teenage  problem  throughout 
this  decade?  How  does  this  budget  ad- 
dress the  fact  that  19-percent  interest 
rates  charged  to  small  and  particularly 
black-owned  businesses  will  dictate  the 
failure  of  20  percent  of  these  business- 
es within  the  next  2  years?  These  are 
all  issues  of  national  priority,  long- 
term  growth,  and  productivity  that 
are  not  addressed  in  this  budget  sub- 
mission nor  in  the  current  principles 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  human  needs 
budget  alternative  addresses  the  long- 
term  economic  goals  that  are  omitted 
through  political  expediency  of  the 
congressional  budget  process  as  exem- 
plified by  the  House  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  Of  particular  sig- 
nificance is  the  fact  that  the  human 
needs  alternative  addresses  the  needs 
of  the  cities  by  providing  an  additional 
$1.1  billion  in  funding  above  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendation. 
This  increase  can  be  used  to  meet  the 
program  needs  of  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grants,  the  urban  de- 
velopment action  grants,  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  and/or  antirecession 
fiscal  assistance,  all  of  which  were 
drastically  reduced  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  It  is  important  to 
recognize  that  decreases  in  Federal  as- 
sistance to  fiscally  strapped  municipal- 
ities forces  the  municipalities  to  either 
increase  the  highly  regressive  sales 
tax,  generate  additional  revenues 
through  income  or  property  taxes,  or 
reduce  the  already  marginal  services 
provided.  Because  of  high  unemploy- 
ment and  inflation,  as  supported  in 
the  House  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation, additional  taxes  are  not  a 
viable  alternative.  Therefore,  munici- 
pal services  will  be  reduced  further, 
thus  rendering  the  Inner-city  urban 
areas  as  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's target  for  long-term  negative 
growth  and  physical  decay.  To  assume 
that  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation has  a  focus  of  long-term 
planning  is  to  assume  that  its  inten- 
tion is  to  target  a  no-growth  economic 
policy  to  our  major  urban  areas. 
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The  Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dation iQ  the  education,  training,  em- 
plojTnent,  and  social  services  function 
reflects  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  de- 
mographic facts,  runs  counter  to  any 
long-term  economic  growth  pattern 
and  reflects  an  insensitivity  to  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed.  The  Budget 
Committee  recommendation  assumes  a 
delay  in  the  implementation  of  the 
President's  new  youth  initiative  such 
that  no  funds  wtll  be  outlayed  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  is  but  one  of  a  series  of 
assumptions  that  reflect  an  insensitiv- 
ity to  the  problems  of  unemploj-ment, 
particularly  teenage  unemployment. 
With  the  anticipated  downturn  of  the 
economy,  those  few  marginal  teenage 
laborers  who  are  currently  employed 
will  be  dismissed  from  the  employ- 
ment roles.  Those  graduating  from 
school  this  year,  who  will  be  actively 
seeking  work,  will  be  victimized  by  cy- 
clical trough.  And  finally,  there  are 
those  who  have  been  actively  seeking 
full-time  employment  for  as  long  as  3 
years  who  will  continue  in  their  Job 
search.  How.  with  the  combination  of 
events  that  spell  economic  disaster  for 
the  youth  of  this  country,  can  we 
assume  and  by  doing  so  sanction  the 
Congress  Inability  to  act  expeditious- 
ly? The  human  needs  amendment  as- 
sumes a  responsible  Congress,  and 
thiis  assumes  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Because  of  an  inability  of  the  budget 
to  address  the  longrun  problems  of 
the  economy,  the  committee  endorsed 
a  policy  to  randomly  reduce  the  discre- 
tionary education  and  training  pro- 
grams by  $4.2  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $0.5  billion  in  outlay  below  the 
President's  low  budget  request.  The 
effect  of  this  reduction  shows  no  plan- 
ning or  ability  to  "esUblish  national 
priorities."  One  of  the  major  factors  in 
escalating  labor  costs  is  the  short 
supply  of  highly  skilled  labor.  Docu- 
ments point  to  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral student  loan  programs  and  feder- 
ally assisted  skill  development  pro- 
grams are  the  major  access  vehicles 
for  the  structilrally  poor  to  obtain 
labor  force  skills  in  America  Longrun 
labor  productivity  and  adequate  labor 
supply  rest  solely  with  the  access  of 
the  poor  to  the  productivity  generat- 
ing programs  that  were  discrimlnately 
reduced  by  the  committee.  The  human 
needs  amendment  makes  an  effort  to 
address  this  skill  development  gap  by 
providing  a  $200  million  allocation  for 
a  new  youth  education-employment 
initiative.  In  so  doing  we  encourage  an 
expeditious  and  responsible  Congress 
with  the  goal  of  addressing  one  of  the 
basic  components  of  longrun  infla- 
tion—labor cost  Increases  caused  by 
the  inadequate  supply  of  skilled  labor. 

The  human  needs  amendment  also 
attempts  to  negate  a  Budget  Commit- 
tee reduction  of  $4.2  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.5  billion  in  outlays 
indiscriminately  termed  reductions  in 
discretionary  programs.  The  commit- 
tee assumes  reductions  in  the  basic 
education  opportimlty  grant  program 
(BEOO):  UUe  I  of  the  Elementary  and 
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Secondary  Education  Act  program  and 
the  work  incentive  program  (WIN).  All 
of  these  federally  assisted  programs 
are  targeted  to  the  "economically  dis- 
advantaged"  with  the  specific  legisla- 
tive Intention  of  either  providing  basic 
remedial  skills,  as  Is  the  case  with  title 
I  and  WIN.  or  to  assist  those  who 
heretofore  have  not  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  college  with  a  student 
grant.  The  human  needs  amendment 
restores  $1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.5  billion  in  outlays  to  meet  this 
need. 

In  a  period  of  economic  Instability 
derived  from  rampant  Inflation  and 
the  full  ImplemenUtion  of  the  tradi- 
tional reactionary  economic  vehicles 
used  to  combat  Inflation,  the  commit- 
tee has  assumed  a  reduction  of  50,000 
CETA  title  VI  employment  slots  and 
the  elimination  of  the  title  III  welfare 
demonstrations.  The  long-term  budget 
planning  that  went  Into  that  decision 
is  beyond  comprehension.  How  does  a 
responsible  committee  project  a  down- 
turn in  the  economy,  double-digit  in- 
flation, IVi  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed and  at  the  same  time  reduce 
one  of  the  only  temporary  employ- 
ment creating  programs  that  was  legis- 
latively designed  to  address  that  same 
economic  condition?  That  act  merits 
reevaluation  and  in  so  doing  the 
human  needs  amendment  restores  $2.2 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.1 
billion  in  outlays.  This  restoration  is 
specifically  set  aside  to  create  employ- 
ment during  economic  downturn. 

The  education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services  function  of 
the  human  needs  alternative  is  $1.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.1 
billion  in  outlays  atmve  the  President's 
reestimated  budget  submission  and 
$3.2  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$2.8  billion  in  outlays  above  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendation. 
The  difference  in  the  recommenda- 
tions is  the  focus  of  the  human  needs 
amendment  on  long-term  skill  develop- 
ment and  training  for  those  who  have 
historically  served  in  the  institution  of 
poverty. 

The  income  security  function,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Committee, 
asstunes  a  $500  million  reduction  in 
the  enacted  legislation  for  the  child 
nutrition  program.  It  also  assumes  a 
$1.1  billion  legislative  savings  in  wel- 
fare reform;  a  $400  million  legislative 
savings  in  food  stamps;  a  $600  mUlion 
savings  accumulated  by  changing  the 
benefits  of  retired  Federal  workers;  a 
$200  million  savings  assumed  in  the 
lew-income  energy  assistance  program, 
and  a  random,  indiscriminate  $100  mil- 
lion reduction  in  a  category  termed 
"remaining  discretionary  programs." 

The  human  needs  alternative  pro- 
vides an  additional  $5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.2  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation, to  address  some  of  the 
income  problems  caused  by  projected 
high  rates  of  Inflation  and  economic 
downturn.    This    increase    should    be 
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used  to  restore  the  nibststenoe  le?eto 
of  the  income  security  prognuns  as 

food  stamps  and  welfare.  The  increase 
should  also  be  used  to  fund  50.000  ad- 
ditional subsidized  housing  units.  This 
increase  would  bring  the  total  number 
of  units  to  350.000,  the  lowest  subsi- 
dized housing  goal  for  the  last  5  years. 
The  funding  Increase  should  target  an 
additional  $100  mUllon  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies.  One 
major  and  continuing  problem  of  the 
low-rent  public  housing  program  has 
been  the  lack  of  resources  for  ade- 
quate maintenance  and  operation. 
Without  this  necessary  Increase,  hous- 
ing authorities  wiU  be  faced  with  the 
choice  of  further  curtailing  mainte- 
nance and  services  or  discriminating 
against  the  lowest  income  applicants 
in  order  to  raise  rental  income. 

The  recommendation  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  reflects  an  insensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  people  relative  to 
the  needs  of  the  military  Industrial 
complex.  The  Mitchell  human  needs 
amendment  makes  an  effort  to  chan- 
nel resources  to  needs  of  people  in 
direct  response  to  the  committee's  pro- 
jected economic  downturn. 
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state  the  case  from  what  farmers  and 
farm  groups  are  telling  us: 
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eri  to  uae  less  (ertlUwr  thla  year,  because  Ita 
price  ia  up  M  percent  from  last  year.  Dotnc 
that  will  cut  ytelds,  but  Mr.  Knock  aara  the 
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CREDIT  BTTDGET 

The  Human  Needs  Credit  Budget  re- 
stores the  following  -Budget  Commit- 
tee reductions: 

One,  reductions  of  $0.5  billion  in 
1981  in  business  development  and 
medium-income  housing  loan  guaran- 
tee commlLments  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration. 

Two,  reductions  of  $0.8  billion  in 
1981  economic  development  loan  guar- 
antee commitments  In  the  Economic 
Development  Administration. 

Three,  reductions  of  $0.5  billion  in 
1981  small  business  guarantee  commit- 
ments in  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Four,  reductions  of  $0.1  biUion  in 
1981  national  consumer  co-op  bank. 

Five,  reduction  of  $0.1  billion  in  1981 
Small  Business  Administration  direct 
loan  assistance.* 


FARMERS  FEELING  CRUNCH 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  7, 
1980,  discussing  the  credit  crunch  the 
farm  sector  is  going  through  as  they 
approach  spring  planting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm  sector  is  in 
deep  financial  trouble.  The  article  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  does  not  over- 
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state  the  case  from  what  farmers  and 
ftirm  groups  are  telling  us: 

Crzdit  Drodght  Lxavks  F/uimzrs  Short  or 
Cash  For  Snuifc  PLAHTiifcs 
(By  Meg  Cox) 
Liwox,  Iowa.— On  a  chilly  spring  «ift«r- 
noon,  35-ye&r-old  E>avld  Schweers  is  selling 
out  of  farming.  Gathered  around  the  auc- 
tioneer and  the  neat  lines  of  farm  equip- 
ment are  150  neighbors  who  have  come  not 
so  much  to  buy  anything  as  to  judge  for 
themselves  how  bad  things  are- 
Much  of  the  machinery  sells  for  less  than 
Mr.  Schweers  had  hoped.  His  biggest  John 
Deere  tractor  can't  find  a  buyer  at  all.  even 
after  he  offers  to  finance  it  himself  at  12% 
Lnterest. 

Mr.  Schweers's  neighbors  have  little  In- 
centive to  buy  here;  there  has  been  a  sale  of 
a  farmer's  machinery  almost  every  day  for 
several  weeks  In  this  area  of  southwestern 
Iowa,  and  often  eight  or  nine  on  Saturdays. 
The  reason  for  the  auction-goers'  stinginess 
la  also  a  major  cause  of  this  deluge  of  sell- 
outs; a  severe  farm  credit  crunch. 

Some  of  those  quitting  farming  were  poor 
managers.  And  there  are  still  plenty  of  land- 
rich  farmers  whose  greatest  pinch  this  year 
will  be  cutting  back  on  buying  new  msichln- 
ery.  But  other  farmers  are  forced  to  sell  out 
Blmply  because  they  couldn't  borrow 
enough  of  a  limited  supply  of  money  to  put 
In  a  crop  this  year. 

And  some,  like  Mr.  Schweers,  Just  figure 
they  are  "getting  out  while  the  gettlng's 
good."  They  could  get  money,  but  the  Inter- 
est cost  has  as  much  as  doubled  in  a  year, 
helping  push  the  cost  of  producing  many 
farm  products  above  the  selling  price. 

THIS  IS  THl  WORST 

Credit  Is  tight  for  everyone,  as  the  govern- 
ment tries  desperately  to  rein  in  inflation. 
But  unUke  consumers  who  can  postpone  a 
new  car  or  stereo,  farmers  must  have  money 
at  this  time  of  year  to  plant— an  average  of 
$50,000  or  more  for  fuel,  fertilizers  and  weed 
or  Insect  killers.  And  most  of  them  borrow 
it. 

"I've  got  farmers  and  bankers  from  all 
over  hollering  at  me  about  how  they're  out 
of  money,"  says  James  Lee,  an  assistant  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  Washington,  D.C.  "This  is  the 
worst  credit  rninch  we've  ever  had.  It's 
worse  in  some  states  than  others,  but  I  don't 
know  of  any  where  it  isn't  critical. " 

It  certainly  has  been  critical  at  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  or  PmHA.  This 
so-called  lender  of  last  resort,  where  farm- 
ers turned  away  by  banks  can  normjUly  get 
loans  if  there  is  any  chance  at  all  they  will 
pull  through,  recently  ran  out  of  monoy  It 
had  to  wait  weeks  for  the  govemmrr.t  to  ap- 
prove an  extra  $2  billion  in  emergency  loan 
funds  to  last  through  fiscal  1981. 

That  money  began  trickling  douTi  to 
county  offices  last  week.  Farmers  vrtio 
couldn't  wait,  says  an  FmHA  official  near 
Lenox,  "had  farm  sales."  He  adds  that  ven 
some  who  were  saved  at  the  last  moment 
"may  just  find  the  agony  prolonged." 

OTJ)  CnSTOBtERS  OITLT 

Visits  to  all  sorts  of  agricultural  lend,  --s  In 
this  area  show  that  the  crunch  is  pervasive. 
Mi3st  rural  banks  won't  take  new  farm  cus- 
tomers, and  others  are  restricting  their  serv- 
ice area.  At  Mr.  Schweers's  bank  in  Lenox, 
farmers  who  live  more  than  about  10  miles 
away  won't  get  a  cent  this  year  regardless  of 
how  credit-worthy  they  are. 

Longtime  farm  customers  at  the  Iowa 
State  Savings  Bank  In  nearby  Crest  on  find 
that  money  comes  with  some  warnings  this 
year  "Don't  buy  any  new  farm  equipment 
or  make  any  capital  Investments,  even 
minor  ones,"  says  Joseph  Knock,  president 
of  the  bank.  The  bank  is  even  asking  farm- 
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«rB  to  tue  leas  fertiUxer  this  ye&r,  becMiae  ita 
price  U  up  M  percent  from  last  remr.  Doing 
that  will  cut  yields,  but  Mr.  Knock  nya  t^ 

bank's  money  U  tight  and  cuta  must  be 
made. 

Because  of  the  squeese  at  rural  biuika, 
more  farmers  than  ever  are  pouring  Into 
Production  Credit  Associations  and  Federal 
land  Banks.  The  two  are  part  of  a  system  of 
farmer-owned  cooper»tJvM  and  provide 
short-term  and  long-term  lo«na,  respective- 
ly. In  a  four-date  area  irwiiiHinj  Iowa,  the 
Federal  Land  Bank  alone  mw  a  60  percent 
surge  In  new  money  lent  between  February 
1980  and  a  year  ago.  partly  becauM  of  farm- 
ers' efforts  to  spread  their  mounting  short- 
term  debt  over  longer  periods. 

Ro  Mou  cusHioii  roa  Bxinu 

Though  credit  costs  vary,  fanners  are 
paying  sharply  higher  rates  in  almost  all 
cases.  With  a  temporary  removal  of  state 
usury  ceilings  by  the  federal  government, 
farmers  are  paying  15  percent  to  18  percent 
for  operating  loans  at  their  local  banks,  up 
generally  from  9  percent  to  10  percent  a 
year  ago.  The  Production  Credit  Associ- 
ations raise  money  in  the  bond  market,  so 
their  rate  Is  up  too;  in  Creston,  the  rate  Is 
14.65  percent,  up  from  10.5  percent  a  year 
ago. 

The  jump  in  rates  at  rural  banks  wouldn't 
have  t>een  so  brutal  if  the  banks  hadn't  been 
cushioned  from  increases  for  yean,  says 
Marvin  Duncan,  economist  m  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City.  The  banks 
found  two  things  happening,  Mr.  Duncan 
says;  Farmers'  credit  demands  have  soared 
in  recent  years,  while  rural  savers  got  savvy, 
putting  their  money  elsewhere  for  hlghef 
rates.  For  the  first  time,  rural  banks  had  to 
look  outside  for  funds  and  compete  aggi'es- 
slvely  for  them,  he  says,  and  they  had  to 
raise  the  rates  on  loans. 

What's  more,  some  sources  of  farm  loans 
have  dried  up.  Including  insurance  compa- 
nies. Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago, 
for  example,  has  $2  billion  in  agricultural 
loans  outstanding,  mostly  mortgages.  But  It 
hasn't  Issued  a  new  farm  loan  for  more  than 
a  month,  and  a  spokesman  says  It  won't 
until    the    "wild    interest    markets'    calm 

dOftTl. 

Even  with  the  leap  In  interest  rales,  the 
credit  crunch  wouldn't  hurt  farmers  so 
much  if  they  weren't  already  caught  in  a 
crunch  of  another  sort,  a  cost-price  squee«. 
One  farmer  who  sold  out  says,  "Everything 
we  have  to  buy  went  up  and  everything  we 
sell  went  down," 

Net  farm  income  Ls  expected  to  drop  about 
25%  this  year  from  the  near-record  >33  bil- 
lion of  1979,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
says,  while  farmers'  net  costs  are  expected 
to  rise  20%. 

Grain  prices,  hit  In  January  by  embargo 
on  exports  to  Russia,  have  been  falUiig  be- 
cause of  surpluses  and  aren't  expected  to  re- 
cover soon.  Raymond  Daniel,  an  economist 
with  Chase  Econometrics,  predicts  It  will 
cost  Midwest  farmers  an  average  of  about 
S2  34  a  bushel  to  produce  com  this  year, 
»hUe  the  price  keeps  sliding  from  the  12.11 
a  bushel  farmers  In  southwestern  Iowa  were 
getting  the  day  Dave  Schweers  sold  out.  Mr. 
Daniel  predicts  that  soybeans  will  cost 
farmers  »5.75  a  bushel  to  grow  this  year  but 
Hill  sen  in  the  fall  at  far  below  the  current 
>5.45  or  so. 

Hog  growers  are  losing  up  to  $15  a  pig  be- 
cause of  an  oversupply  of  pork.  And  all  that 
cheap  pork  has  kept  consumers  shunning 
high-priced  beef,  so  that  many  cattle  feed- 
ers are  In  the  red  again  Market  analysts  say 
high  Interest  rates  are  discouraging  farmers 
from  buying  more  young  cattle  to  fatten. 

With  almost  every  variety  of  farmer  up 
against  hard  times.  It's  no  wonder  rising  In- 
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terest  tmte*  and  scarce  moDer  are  the  last 
straw  for  many. 

Oavc  Schveen's  situatloa  OlustnUes  that. 
"I  bavcnt  toC  enoiisb  moocT  to  eover  last 
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praised  value.  The  pattern  of  btner  farmers 
swallowing  up  the  laiMl  of  smaller  ones  ap- 
parently Is  contlnulnc- 
AsTieuIture  analvBta  are  auick  to  sav  thai 


April  22,  1980 


by  David  Broder  about  the  convictions 
and  philosophies  of  Allard  K,  Lowen- 
stein: 


April 


99 


1980 


His  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment— then  arriving  four 
hours   late   and   pounding   indignantly   on 
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Testifying  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee, E>r.  Robert  B.  Gaither,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
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and  many  new  Ph.D.'s  In  the  sciences  have 
been  hard  put  to  find  jobs  In  the  nekte  in 
which  they  have  been  trained.  But  Pre« 
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tcrcat  rmtcs  and  Kuee  money  an  tbe  last 
■timw  for  many- 

Dave  Schveen'B  dtuatioo  muatrates  that. 
"^  bavcnt  got  ftiow»h  money  to  eover  laat 
year's  expense,  and  all  my  crop  Is  sold."  be 
rn*lalni  "Tbe  questloD  I  asked  myself  Ik 
Do  I  borrow  money  for  last  year's  expenses 
and  more  to  put  In  this  year's  crops  at  15 
percent  Interest,  when  Pm  looUnc  at  a  loss 
on  every  busheir  Tbe  answer  I  gave  myself 
wasTlo."* 

umra  OK  wifCs  lAximics 

Although  he's  a  sraslble  well-educated 
man.  a  Certified  Public  Accountant,  and  be 
dldnt  overextend  himself  by  buying  lots  of 
fancy  new  equipment  and  buQdlngs  as  some 
young  farmers  have.  Mr.  Schween  saya  that 
he  "just  got  tired  of  making  ends  meet."  U 
his  wife  badnt  worked  also,  as  a  teacher,  he 
wouldn't  have  lasted  this  long,  be  says. 

The  gently  rolling  farmland  of  southwest- 
em  Iowa  is  far  from  the  sUte'i  richest,  and 
Mr.  Schwecrs  surmises  that  "If  I  had  400 
acres  tai  northern  Iowa  that  was  paid  for.  I'd 
probably  stkk  this  out."  As  it  Is.  there  are 
other  passions  to  pursue:  he  will  manage  an 
atanost-oompleted  alcohol  fuel  plant  that  40 
local  farmers  have  banded  together  to  build. 
and  he  Is  running  for  the  state  senate. 

Among  the  throng  of  men  sipping  coffee 
and  swapping  horror  stories  at  Dave 
Schweeis's  farm  sale  are  lots  of  grim-faced 
farmers  who  don't  have  the  choices  he  does. 
His  own  father.  Art  Schweers,  aged  00  and 
the  father  of  11.  is  one  of  them. 

"I're  been  farming  since  1943."  says  his 
dad.  "and  I've  never  seen  a  year  as  bad  as 
this  one.  Tbe  bankers  thought  I  was  broke 
three  times  over  the  years  and  I  never  be- 
lieved them,  but  now  they've  got  me  scared. 
I've  got  MM.OOO  in  net  worth  and  I  can't  get 
any  money  so  far  to  put  in  a  crop.  Trouble 
is.  we  got  no  cash  flow,  meaning  we  can't  get 
more  money  for  our  products  than  what 
they  cost  us.  I  don't  know  what  we'U  do 
yet." 

BOG  DISKA5B  AKD  HAIL 

Although  he  is  the  same  age  as  Dave 
Schweers.  35,  WiUiam  Parrlsh  isn't  blessed 
with  the  same  broad  educational  back- 
ground or  good  prospects.  Mr.  Parrish  was 
forced  out  of  fanning  by  inability  to 
borrow— his  auction  was  about  10  days 
before  Dave  Schweers's— and  he  hasn't  the 
slightest  Idea  how  he  will  make  a  living  now. 

He  had  been  farming  10  years  and,  in  the 
last  one,  Mr.  Parrlsh  was  growing  com  and 
soybeans  on  740  acres.  In  iilndslght,  he 
might  not  have  bought  the  last  300  acres,  he 
says,  had  he  known  the  setbacks  nature  had 
in  store  for  liim.  Plrst  his  300  sows  devel- 
oped disease  problems,  so  he  sold  them. 
Then  last  year,  liail  ruined  much  of  his  soy- 
bean crop  Just  weeks  before  harvest. 

Because  of  the  meager  crop,  he  couldn't 
repay  last  year's  emergency  loan  to  the 
PmHA.  Mr.  Parrish  explains.  "So  when  I 
went  back  this  year  for  money  to  plant, 
they  said,  'No  way.'" 

Mr.  Parrish  plans  to  go  to  town  now  and 
look  for  a  Job.  But  "I  was  bom  and  raised  on 
a  farm."  he  says,  "and  I  don't  know  any- 
tliing  else." 

It  will  be  some  time  before  the  dust  clears 
and  an  accounting  can  be  made  of  how 
many  farmers  went  down  in  the  great  credit 
squeeze  of  1980.  At  least  in  this  area,  most 
farmers  seem  to  be  hanging  onto  their  land 
and  Just  selling  the  equipment,  hoping  they 
can  rent  the  land  to  another  farmer  and 
farm  It  themselves  again  some  day. 

I.Airo  FTVTH  COOLS 

There's  no  way  of  telling  how  much  land 
la  changing  hands,  but  it's  clear  the  surging 
demand  and  price  Jumps  of  recent  years 
have  eased,  and  some  farmers  report  land 
going   for   considerably    leas   than   its   ap- 
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praised  value.  Tbe  pattern  of  bigger  fanners 
swallowing  up  the  land  of  anaUer  ones  ap- 
parently la  continuing. 

Agriculture  analysts  are  quick  to  say  that 
the  future  of  farming  remains  bright.  "The 
retrenchment  In  farm  Inoorae  this  year  Isn't 
part  of  a  trend."  says  Mr.  Duncan  at  the 
Fed  bank  In  Kansas  City.  "The  longer-term 
outlook  for  farm  prices  is  quite  favorable." 

But  that's  Uttle  solace  to  thoae  caught  In 
the  current  squeeze,  some  of  whom  are  not 
only  financially  but  also  psychologlcaUy  at 
the  end  of  their  rope.  Kenneth  Wemlmont. 
a  psychotherapist  at  a  private  clinic  In  Wa- 
terloo. Iowa,  says  he  is  seeing  case  after  case 
this  spring  of  "severe  depression"  among 
farmers,  several  of  whom  have  been  hospi- 
talized. 

His  patients.  Mr.  Wemlmont  explains, 
"say  they  simply  can't  borrow  enough 
money  and  at  a  rate  that  gives  them  a 
chance  to  make  a  profit.  Even  farmers  with 
many  years  in  the  business  don't  know 
wtukt's  to  become  of  them."* 


A  TRraUTE  TO  THE  PRINCIPLES 
OP  ALLARD  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  This 
week,  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  scheduled  to  consider  two  criti- 
cal Issues  which  will  affect  the  lives  of 
many  people— the  relnstltution  of  the 
draft  and  drastic  cuts  in  social  pro- 
grams In  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1981 
Federal  budget.  As  I  was  reviewing  the 
information  about  these  measures  the 
other  day  and  weighing  the  potential- 
ly devastating  impact,  a  man  who 
championed  these  causes  in  Congress 
came  to  mind— the  late  Aliard  K. 
Lowensteln. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
remember  Al  as  a  maverick.  I  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  of  great  compassion 
and  one  genuinely  concerned  about 
civil  and  human  rights  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  throughout  the  world. 

Both  of  us  entered  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  the  same  year.  I 
always  found  in  him  a  friend  and  an 
ally  on  issues  which  sJfected  the  poor, 
the  disadvantaged,  the  young,  and  the 
country's  increasing  attraction  to  mili- 
tary activity. 

Somehow,  I  know  that  if  he  were  in 
Congress  today,  he  would  fight  the 
drastic  cuts  to  the  budget.  He  would 
fight  to  keep  the  selective  service  from 
reinstituting  the  draft.  He  would  fight 
for  l)etter  gun  control  laws  In  this 
country.  It  is  a  shame  that  Al  is  not 
with  us  to  deliver  one  of  those  invigor- 
ating speeches  he  is  so  known  for. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  eulogized 
him  in  the  Congressionai.  Record  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Probably  the 
greatest  tribute  to  him  would  be  to 
take  into  accoimt  his  convictions  and 
weigh  them  carefully  In  the  coming 
days  as  we  vote  on  these  Issues.  This  is 
my  personal  tribute  to  Aliard  -Lowen- 
steln—one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our 
times. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
enter  an  article  in  the  Record  written 
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by  David  Broder  about  the  convictions 
and  philosophies  of  Aliard  K.  Lowen- 
steln: 

Vintage  Lowknstkin 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

"He  may  have  been  unique  as  a  Democrat 
who  iiad  campaigned  with  passionate  con- 
viction, but  at  different  times,  for  all  tliree 
of  this  year's  Democratic  candidates." 

In  what  proved  to  be  his  last  battle,  as  In 
80  many  of  his  earlier  fights,  Aliard  K. 
Lowensteln  came  up  with  a  line  that  was  so 
right,  so  funny  and  so  barbed  that  you  Just 
savored  it. 

Representing  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  in  a 
surrogates'  debate  in  Bangor.  Maine,  just 
before  the  February  caucuses,  he  was  talk- 
ing about  the  folly  in  the  war  fever  the 
Carter  administration  was  whipping  up 
about  the  Persian  Oulf,  about  the  ridiculous 
spectacle  of  nationpj  security  adviser  Zblg- 
niew  Brzezlnskl  rushing  over  to  the  Paki- 
stan-Afghan border  and  waiving  an  auto- 
matic rifle  melodramatically  toward  the 
Soviet  invaders. 

"I  expected  any  minute,"  Lowensteln 
Jibed,  "to  hear  him  shout,  "Ich  bin  ein 
Khyber  Passer.'" 

I  complimented  him  on  the  line  when  I 
saw  him  a  few  days  later  at  a  similar  debate 
in  New  Hampshire  and,  looking  a  bit 
pleased  with  it  himself,  he  introduced  his 
young  son,  who  was  out  campaigning  with 
him  that  evening. 

I  saw  him  again,  for  the  last  time,  on  tele- 
vision In  Florida,  talking  to  the  Jews  In 
Miami,  telling  them  they  should  reject 
Carter,  not  on  the  narrow  grounds  of  the 
snafu  on  the  U.N.  resolution,  but  because 
his  social  and  economic  policies  contradicted 
the  values  for  which  they  had  stood  for 
years. 

That,  too.  was  vintage  Lowensteln,  moti- 
vating people  to  act.  but  insisting  that  they 
base  their  action  on  the  broadest  context  of 
principle  and,  yes,  morality—not  on  narrow 
self-interest. 

That  is  how  I  first  remember  him,  more 
than  30  years  ago,  the  strange,  intense 
youth  from  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na who  came  to  the  University  of  Chicago 
to  drum  up  Interest  in  a  National  Student 
Association,  whose  purpose,  he  Insisted, 
would  not  be  merely  the  protection  of  stu- 
dent righU,  but  the  struggle  for  racial  and 
economic  Justice  in  the  nation  and  the 
world. 

Ours  was  a  campus  full  of  activists,  but 
none  of  us  had  seen  quite  the  demonic  In- 
tensity, the  24-hour-a-day  purposefulness  of 
this  visitor.  The  girl  I  then  dated  and  later 
married  succumtjed,  and  went  off  with 
Lowensteln  to  a  convention  In  Ann  Arbor, 
convinced  she  was  about  to  save  the  world. 

Up  in  Maine,  six  weeks  ago,  I  met  another 
young  woman  who,  quite  starry-eyed,  dis- 
closed that  she  had  spent  the  previous 
weekend  driving  Lowensteln  on  his  ceaseless 
round  of  meetings.  I  thought— but  did  not 
say— "He's  bewitched  you.  Just  as  surely  as 
he  bewitched  a  woman  old  enough  to  be 
your  mother." 

That  quality  In  Lowensteln  was  a  bit  vexa- 
tious to  those  of  us  contemporaries  who 
lacked  his  capacity  for  perpetual  rejuvena- 
tion. To  a  greater  extent  than  any  public 
man  I  have  ever  knowm,  Lowensteln  was 
constantly  and  insepsu-ably  linked  to  the 
young  people  of  this  society,  drawing  his 
energy  from  them  and  giving  them  back  in- 
spiration and  direction.  Prom  his  NSA  days, 
to  the  civil  rights  and  anti-war  movements, 
to  the  dump-Jolmson  campaign,  and  until 
the  moment  of  his  death,  it  is  beyond  dis- 
pute that  he  brought  more  young  people 
into  American  politics  than  any  other  Indi- 
vidual of  our  times. 
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His  opinions  and  attitudes  were  often  as 
outrageous  as  his  habit  of  scheduling  a  mid- 
night appointment— then  arriving  four 
hours  late  and  pounding  indignantly  on 
your  door  if  you  had  fallen  asleep. 

His  enthusiasms  often  led  him  to  wildly 
Inconsistent  positions.  As  tils  devoted  friend, 
Sam  Brown,  pointed  out  In  a  New  Hamp- 
shire debate,  Lowensteln  may  have  been 
unique  as  a  Democrat  who  had  campaigned 
with  passionate  conviction,  but  at  different 
times,  for  all  three  of  this  year's  Democratic 
candidates — Jimmy  Carter,  Jerry  Brown  and 
Ted  Kennedy. 

But  he  was  more  eclectic  than  that.  En- 
countering Oeorge  Bush  in  New  Hampshire, 
he  told  his  former  House  colleague  that  he 
was  "'anxious  to  get  together"  with  him. 
Lowensteln  would  try  to  convert  anyone  to 
his  cause. 

Strange  as  it  is  to  say  of  a  man  with  such 
a  legion  of  devoted  friends.  Individuals  were 
less  Important  to  him  than  causes.  That 
may  explain  why  his  friendships  ranged  so 
brotuily.  Don  Rumsfeld,  the  hawkish  former 
secretary  of  defense,  was  a  House  gym  wres- 
tling buddy  of  Lowenstein's  and  a  friend. 
Conservative  Bill  Buckley  was  another 
friend,  and  wrote  a  courageous  column  de- 
fending Lowensteln  against  the  Red  smears 
that  were  Invariably  used  against  him  in  his 
many  losing  House  campaigns. 

They  responded,  as  did  almost  anyone 
who  ever  met  Lowensteln,  to  the  Irresistible 
appeal  of  a  man  who  shared  with  everyone 
his  own  intense  enjoyment  of  the  political 
arena  and  his  unquenchable  faith  that  in 
this  nation,  politics  might  bring  defeat,  but 
never  despair. 

The  passion  for  the  good  cause,  well- 
fought,  that  Al  Lowensteln  brought  to  every 
battle,  will  live  on.  despite  the  bullets  that 
stopped  his  strong  heart. 

It  is  his  legacy  to  the  uncounted  thou- 
sands he  enticed,  cajoled,  badgered  and  bull- 
dozed Into  the  political  life  of  America.  As 
long  as  they  fight  for  their  causes,  his  spirit 
will  live  on.« 


SCIENCE  AND  ENGINEERING 
TRAINING 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  has 
recently  received  testimony  from 
expert  witnesses  on  present  and  future 
technical  manpower  needs.  For  exam- 
ple, during  hearings  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Production  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  De- 
partment of  Energy  authorization,  Dr. 
Edward  Frleman,  Director  of  the  DOE 
Office  of  Energy  Research,  pointed 
out  that — 

The  potential  supply  of  engineers  has 
been  discussed  In  two  recent  studies.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projects  an  8-per- 
cent shortage  of  doctoral  engineers  In  the 
mld-1980's.  The  recently  published  study  on 
the  'Supply  and  Demand  of  Scientists  and 
Engineers  in  EMergy-Related  Areas,"  which 
was  made  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges, 
concluded  that  the  supply  of  advanced  level 
engineers  likely  to  be  produced  by  universi- 
ties will  fall  short  of  the  need  in  the  1980"s. 
This  is  expected  to  cause  problems  In 
energy-related  fields. 
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Testifying  before  the  same  subcom- 
mittee, Dr.  Robert  B.  Galther,  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, stated  that— 

There  Is  a  severe  shortage  of  engineers 
right  now.  It  is  the  most  severe  in  the  two 
areas  of  mechanical  and  chemical  engineer- 
ing that  is  evidencing  itself  in  the  form  of 
very  high  starting  salaries  for  people  Just 
getting  out  of  school. 

The  critical  technical  manpower  sit- 
uation and  the  adequacy  of  science 
and  engineering  education  are  now  re- 
ceiving attention  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  administration.  The  latest  ef- 
forts in  this  area  are  descrit>ed  in  a 
news  and  comment  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  April  4,  1980,  Issue  of 
Science  magazine.  I  am  pleased  to 
submit  the  article,  written  by  Science 
staff  writer,  Luther  J.  Carter,  for  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Is  SCIDfCZ  AKD  ElfCIIfXERnfO  TKAnflNG 

Adequate? 

The  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Department  of  Education  are  now  engaged, 
at  President  Carter's  direction,  in  a  high- 
priority  effort  to  assess  the  health  of  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education. 

The  study  has  been  ordered  partly  be- 
cause American  industry  is  faced  with  a 
shortage  of  engineers,  especially  engineers 
trained  In  computer-augmented  design  and 
manufacturing  techniques.  Also,  with  most 
new  engineering  graduates  finding  attrac- 
tive Jobs  in  industry  upon  receiving  their 
bachelor's  degree,  the  engineering  schools 
are  discovering  that  to  recruit  enough  grad- 
uate students  and  Junior  faculty  they  must 
look  increasingly  to  forelgn-bom  nationals. 

President  Carter  gave  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion Shirley  M.  Hufstedler  and  NSF  director 
Richard  C.  Atkinson  their  marching  orders 
in  a  memorandum,  dated  8  February,  that 
said:  "I  am  Increasingly  concerned  whether 
our  science  and  engineering  education  is 
adequate,  both  in  quality  and  In  numbers  of 
graduates,  for  our  long-term  needs.  Accord- 
ingly, I  would  like  you  to  carry  out  a  review 
of  our  science  and  engineering  education 
policies  at  the  secondary  and  university 
levels  to  ensure  that  we  are  taking  measures 
which  will  preserve  our  national  strength. 
Please  submit  a  report  to  me,  with  your  rec- 
ommendations, by  July  1,  1980." 

Carter's  directive  to  Hufstedler  and  Atkin- 
son was  sent  on  the  advice  of  Prank  Press, 
the  White  House  science  adviser,  who  In  a 
memo  to  the  President  In  early  February 
had  suggested  that  the  study  of  science  and 
engineering  education  be  undertaken.  Press, 
in  turn,  had  acted  i»artly  on  Information  re- 
ceived over  a  period  of  several  months  from 
engineering  school  deans  and  people  In  in- 
dustry. He  figured  that.  If  the  nation  was  al- 
ready faced  with  a  shortage  of  engineers, 
the  additional  demands  generated  by  major 
new  federal  spending  for  syn-fuels  R4eD  and 
defense  research  and  engineering  might 
make  that  shortage  still  worse.  Also,  In  his 
memo  to  the  President.  Press  is  understood 
to  have  cited  a  report  by  two  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  analysts,  Louvan  E.  Nolting  and 
Murray  Feshback  (Science,  1  February) 
that  the  number  of  scientists  and  engineers 
taking  part  In  R&D  In  the  Soviet  Union 
may  substantially  exceed  the  number  so  en- 
gaged In  the  United  States. 

Press  says  he  is  not  at  this  point  asserting 
that  there  is  a  major  problem  In  science  and 
engineering  education.  Except  for  a  few 
fields  such  as  computer  science  and  toxicol- 
ogy, there  is  no  shortage  of  scientists  today 
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and  many  new  PhD.'s  in  the  acienoea  have 
been  hard  put  to  find  Jobs  in  the  fields  in 
which  they  have  been  trained.  But  Preas 
■ays  more  inforeiatlon  Is  needed  as  to 
whether  a  shortage  of  physical  adentlsU 
may  develop  in  the  years  ahead.  (As  one 
NSF  staffer  polnU  out.  the  number  of  stu- 
denU  receiving  bachelor  of  science  degree* 
In  physics  in  1978  was  down  by  more  than  a 
third  from  the  number  wlio  received  such 
degrees  In  the  peak  year,  1970.) 

At  NSF,  a  task  force  headed  by  the  agen- 
cy's deputy  director,  Oeorge  C.  PlmenteL 
and  two  assistant  directors.  Is  In  charge  of 
the  education  study.  A  paraUel  effort  Is  in 
progress  at  the  Department  of  Education 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  O'Keefe. 
deputy  assistant  secretary  for  planning.  The 
major  R&D  funding  agencies  such  as  the 
departments  of  energy  and  defense  and  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  are  also  being 
drawn  into  the  study,  as  are  private  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering,  the  AAAS.  tbe  American 
Chemical  Society,  and  various  education 
groups. 

The  present  shortage  of  engineers  In  In- 
dustry may  have  resulted  from  widespread 
reports  in  the  early  1970's  of  massive  layoffs 
in  the  aerospace  industry  and  of  some  engi- 
neers being  reduced  to  pumping  gas  or  driv- 
ing taxis.  Misled  into  thinking  that  engi- 
neering in  general  faced  hard  times  and 
bleak  prospects,  many  students  entering  col- 
lege in  thoae  years  made  their  career 
choices  accordingly.  More  recently,  engi- 
neering enrollment  lias  grown  dramatically, 
but  the  supply  of  graduates  still  lags  behind 
demand. 

But  catching  up  with  the  demand  for 
bachelor's  degree  graduates  is  not  the  only 
problem  facing  engineering  education.  Engi- 
neering schools  are  having  trouble  recruit- 
ing enough  American-bom  graduate  stu- 
dents and  Junior  faculty  and  in  giving  up-to- 
date  training.  The  situation  at  Ohio  SUte 
University  (OSU)  may  be  fairly  typical. 

Today  the  OSU  engineering  achool  has 
more  than  1.000  studenU  in  the  senior  class, 
or  more  than  twice  as  many  as  It  had  5 
years  ago.  But,  whereas  30  percent  or  more 
of  the  graduating  seniors  continued  Into 
graduate  training  In  tbe  19M's.  less  than  10 
percent  are  doing  so  now.  Instead,  most  go 
into  industry  where  starting  salaries  are 
often  nmning  as  much  as  t30.(K>0  a  year  and 
the  work  may  seem  more  mterestlng  profes- 
sionally than  what  a  university  might  offer. 

According  to  Donald  Glower.  OSU's  dean 
of  engineering  and  a  member  of  tbe  delega- 
tion of  deans  from  the  American  Society  of 
Engineering  Education  that  called  on  Frank 
Press  last  year,  OSU  is  having  to  look  In- 
creasingly to  foreigners  for  candidates  for 
Its  Ph.  D.  programs  in  engineering  and  for 
the  numerous  new  teaching  Jobs  created  by 
tbe  hoan  in  undergraduate  enrollirent. 
"Tou  can  get  as  many  foreign  nationals  as 
you  want  [for  the  graduate  programsj," 
Olower  said. 

These  students— and  Glower  says  they  are 
"very,  very  good"— come  maiiUy  from 
Taiwan,  India,  the  Arab  nations,  western 
Europe,  and  Japan:  they  usually  have  al- 
ready earned  the  equivalent  of  a  bachelor's 
degree  In  their  home  countries. 

After  receiving  their  Ph.  D..  many  want  to 
remain  In  this  c»untry.  but  find  it  easier  to 
get  a  faculty  position  than  a  job  in  Industry, 
where  visa  restrictions  and  restrictions 
having  to  do  with  access  to  daasifled  and 
proprietary  information  may  pOae  a  prob- 
lem. Glower  aays  that,  already.  IS  percent 
of  tlie  OSU  engineering  (aiculty  of  about  SOO 
Is  forelcn-bora  and  that  the  proportion  of 
foreigners  Is  rapidly  Increasing. 
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By  next  September,  OSU  must  fill  40  va- 
in the  engineering  Khool.  and.  ac- 
to  Glower.  U  tbe  Job  candidates 
Irere  screened  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their 
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DEAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
OAHE  IRRIGATION  PROJECT 
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the  local  coat-sharing  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral water  development  aasixtance.  The  Sec- 
retary could  provide  100  percent  of  the  cost. 
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The  key  point  is  that  in  giving  up 
the  Oahe  authorization  we  will  not  be 
risking  the  likelihood  of  getting  noth- 
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necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ver- 
ification of  such  reports. 

■uxncmi  DEVKLOPimrr  CRAirrs 
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AUTROaiZAnOM 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
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By  next  SeptOBber.  OSU  mist  mi  40  va- 
in the  encineertnc  Kbool.  and.  ac- 
ta Glower.  U  tl»e  )ob  candldatea 
Irere  screened  strictly  on  the  basis  of  their 
academic  qualifications.  90  percent  of  those 
chosen  would  be  foreigners.  Glower  feels 
that  It  i2 'undesirable  for  foreign  nationals. 
brought  up  under  alien  political  and  eco- 
nomic systems,  to  make  up  a  large  part  of 
an  American  engineering  school  faculty. 

According  to  Glower.  OSU.  like  most 
other  schools,  has  not  had  the  money  to 
CQUlp  Its  laboratories  In  keeping  with  the 
revolution  In  engineering  brought  on  by  the 
rapid  Introduction  of  modem  computer 
technology,  as  In  Interactive  graphics,  robo- 
tics, and  microprocessors.  "Our  graduates 
are  going  out  Into  industry  not  knowing  the 
technology  of  today."  he  said.  "They  have 
been  trained  in  the  technology  of  yester- 
day." 

In  Glower's  view,  this  Is  particularly  un- 
fortunate when  these  graduates  join  compa- 
nies which  have  themselves  fallen  behind  In 
the  engineering  revolution.  Many  small-  to 
medium  sized  companies  are  known  to  be 
In  this  laggard  state. 

Along  with  many  of  his  colleagues  among 
the  engineering  school  deans,  Glower  would 
like  to  see  NSF— or,  better  yet,  a  new  "na- 
tional engineering  foundation"— provide 
$30-to-30  million  a  year  In  matching  funds 
to  the  engineering  schools  for  5  years- 
funds  earmarked  for  bringing  their  latwra- 
tory  equipment  up  to  date.  He  believes  that 
major  companies  such  as  General  Motors 
and  IBM  would  willingly  match  the  NSF 
money. 

At  NSP  and  the  Department  of  Education 
nobody  Is  ready  to  speculate  yet  as  to  what 
the  federal  government  should  do  to  bolster 
science  and  engineering  education.  Current- 
ly, NSF  Is  asking  Congress  to  authorize 
$W.7  million  for  its  science  and  engineering 
education  programs  in  fiscal  1981,  or  $7.5 
million  more  than  was  authorized  for  1980. 
Department  of  Eklucatlon  programs  directly 
related  to  science  and  engineering  education 
are  much  smaUer.  because  most  programs  In 
this  field  were  retained  by  NSF  when  the 
new  department  was  created. 

Science  and  engineering  education  Is.  of 
course,  vert  much  affected  by  inflation  and 
some  of  the  other  problems  that  afflict  the 
rest  of  education.  The  leveling  off  and  do 
dine  in  college  and  university  enrollments 
In  many  science  courses  during  the  1970  s 
after  the  earlier  expansion  (partly  associat 
ed  with  the  postwar  baby  boom)  has  made 
for  an  uninviting  Job  market  in  some  fields. 
If  enough  promisiivg  students  are  discour- 
aged from  pursuing  careers  in  science,  there 
will  be  shortages  later  on. 

At  the  secondary-school  level.  NSF-spon- 
sored  surveys  Indicate  that  science  Is  still 
not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  general  educa 
Uon  program  for  most  students.  Also,  be- 
cause of  weaknesses  In  counseling  at  the 
Junior  and  senior  high  levels,  some  able  stu- 
denU  are  entering  coUege  without  the 
mathematics  and  other  prerequisites  neces- 
sary for  them  to  complete  a  major  in  science 
or  engineering  in  4  years. 

Just  what  NSF  and  other  federal  agencies 
can  do  about  all  this  in  an  era  of  tightening 
budgets  and  rampant  Inflation  is  anjthlng 
but  clear.  Nonetheless,  by  calling  for  the  sci- 
ence and  engineering  education  study  to  be 
<SoDe,  and  done  posthaste.  President  Carter 
Is  creating  expectations  which.  In  this  politi- 
cal season,  he  presumably  will  take  steps  to 
try  to  satisfy  .• 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
190,000-acre  Oahe  unit,  initial  stage, 
was  authorized  by  Congress  In  1944 
and  reauthorized  in  1968  as  partial 
compensation  to  the  citizens  of  South 
Dakota  for  sacrificing  in  excess  of 
500.000  acres  for  four  massive  reser- 
voirs on  the  Missouri  River  In  our 
State.  These  reservoirs  provide  flood 
control,  navigation,  and  hydropower 
benefits  to  downstreajn  and  neighbor- 
ing States. 

During  the  lengthy  delay  In  action 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  make 
good  on  its  commitment.  Important 
changes  have  occurred  In  the  econom- 
ics of  agricultvire  and  in  our  Nations 
environmental  values.  Of  course,  too, 
many  of  the  original  supporters  of  the 
project  are  no  longer  around  or  are 
hearing  retirement  and.  thiis,  do  not 
wish  to  take  on  the  additional  burdens 
of  debt  and  other  responsibilities  asso- 
ciated with  irrigation. 

In  any  event,  the  broad  and  over- 
whelming support  which  once  existed 
for  development  of  the  Oahe  unit  has 
eroded  over  time;  but  the  Federal  Gov- 
erriment's  conunitment  to  the  people 
of  South  I>akota  remains. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  this  year's  ses- 
sion of  the  South  E>akota  Legislature 
passed  senate  concujrent  resolution 
No.  8,  urging  the  Federal  Government 
to  reaffirm  its  commitment.  The  reso- 
lution is  reprinted  in  the  April  15, 
1980,  CoNGRESsioNM.  RECORD,  along 
with  my  statement  to  the  Energy  and 
Water  Development  Subcommittee, 
beginning  on  page  7924. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  legislature 
that  deauthorization  of  the  Oahe  unit. 
Initial  stage,  would  be  acceptable  if 
sufficient  assurance  of  alternate  eco- 
nomic and  water  development  assist- 
ance is  provided.  I  believe  that  is  the 
position  of  most  South  Dakotans  as 
well,  and  I  have  had  legislation  draft- 
ed to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

The  following  Is  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  draft  bill: 

Section  1  authorizes  grants  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  plannuig  of  projects 
or  programs  to  offset  the  economic  lo&ses 
suffered  as  a  result  of  the  Missouri  River 
reservoirs.  The  Slate  would  be  given  wide 
latitude  as  to  what  projects  and  programs  to 
propose. 

Section  2  authorizes  grants  to  the  State  to 
implement  plans  and  programs  developed 
under  section  1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or would  review  the  State's  proposals  and 
determine  whether  they  are  feasible. 

Section  3  requires  the  Sute  to  provide  for 
a  detailed  accounting  of  the  plans  and  uses 
of  funds  provided  by  the  Secretary. 

Section  4  limits  grants  for  implementation 
of  the  State's  plans  and  programs  to  no 
more  than  95  percent  of  the  cost  if  the 
State  does  not  require  repayment  by  local 
sponsors  and  not  more  than  90  percent  if 
the  State  does  require  repayment.  This  Is 
consistent  with  the  President's  proposals  for 


the  local  cost-sharing  requirements  of  Fed- 
eral water  development  assistance.  The  Sec- 
retary could  provide  100  percent  of  the  cost, 
though.  If  the  State  or  local  sponsor  would 
agree  to  repay  10  percent  of  the  cost;  and 
the  State  could  set  a  higher  level  of  repay- 
ment. Any  revenue  collected  In  excess  of  10 
percent  of  the  cost  would  go  to  the  SUte. 

Section  5  directs  the  Western  Area  Power 
Administration  to  make  available  170,200 
kilowatts  of  power  and  to  sell  310.800,000 
kilowatts  of  energy  at  the  direction  of  the 
State.  This  Is  the  amount  of  power  and 
energy  which  would  have  been  allocated  to 
Irrigation  in  South  Dakota  under  the  Flood 
Control  Ac*  of  1944.  WAPA  would  make  this 
hydropow  r  available  at  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  ransmisslon.  but  the  SUte  could 
set  a  hlg  ler  price.  Any  additional  revenue 
would  act  -ue  to  the  State. 

Section  6  deauthorlzes  the  Oahe  unit.  Ini- 
tial stage,  and  provides  that  the  facilities 
which  have  been  acquired  or  constructed 
thus  far  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the  Secre- 
tary accordir\g  to  a  plan  developed  by  the 
State  and  approved  by  him. 

Section  7  provides  that  the  amount  of 
funding  to  be  provided  to  the  State  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  re- 
quired to  complete  the  Oahe  unit,  initial 
stage.  This  figure  would  be  Indexed  for  in- 
flation, so  there  would  be  no  particular  In- 
centive for  the  State  to  hurry  developments 
unnecessarily  or  for  the  Secretary  to  delay 
In  the  hope  Inflation  would  reduce  the  real 
dollar  value  of  the  authorization. 

In  short,  this  measure  would  simply 
provide  a  dollar-for-dollar  trade  for 
the  Oahe  unit,  initial  stage,  and  would 
have  the  State  or  other  local  entities  it 
designates,  rather  than  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Service,  act  as  the 
planning  agencies  for  projects  and 
programs  to  be  developed  under  this 
legislation. 

Appropriations  still  would  be  re- 
quired through  the  regular  procedures 
employed  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congress,  and  there  would  be  no 
guarantees  that  any  particular  project 
or  program  would  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  or  funded  by  Congress.  An 
authorization  would  be  provided  for 
whatever  projects  or  programs  the 
State  could  successfully  advance 
through  these  procedures,  however, 
and  that  is  no  more  nor  no  less  than 
the  Oahe  authorization  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

This  legislative  draft  represents  an 
attempt  on  my  part  to  break  the  stale- 
mate which  has  developed  over  the 
Oahe  authorization  and  to  convert  it 
into  something  which  is  useful  to 
South  Dakotan's  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  their  critical  economic  and  water 
development  needs.  It  is  also  an  effort 
to  prod  the  Federal  Government  into 
taking  reasonable  and  responsible 
steps  toward  fulfilling  its  longstanding 
commitment  to  the  people  of  my 
State.  There  are  those  who  are  afraid 
of  how  the  State  might  use  the  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  legislation: 
but  there  will  be  ample  safeguards 
built  into  the  State  planning  process, 
along  with  the  need  for  the  Secre- 
tary's approval  and  the  requirement 
for  congressional  appropriations,  to 
insure  that  the  public  Interest  Is 
served. 
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The  key  point  is  that  in  giving  up 
the  Oahe  authorization  we  will  not  be 
risking  the  likelihood  of  getting  noth- 
ing of  substance  In  return.  We  would 
be  getting  an  alternate  commitment  in 
law  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  provide  an  equal  amount  of  assist- 
ance to  that  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  provided  for  the  Oahe  unit, 
initial  stage.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
too  much  to  ask.  and  I  sincerely  hope 
this  legislation  will  receive  broad  sup- 
port so  that  progress  can  be  achieved 
on  this  vital  and  urgent  issue. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJl  — 
A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior  to   provide   to   the   State  of  South 
Dakota  funds  for  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  plans  for  the  mitigation 
of  economic  losses  to  the  State  which 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  taking  of 
land  within  South  £>akoU  for  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project,  and  for  other 
piu^xtses 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemttled, 

PLAlfimfC  GRANTS 

SKcnoR  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  the 
SUte  of  South  DakoU  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "SUte")  to  develop  plans  for  the 
mitigation  of  economic  losses  incurred 
within  the  State  as  a  result  of  the  taking  of 
land  by  the  United  SUtes  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  Initially  authorized  by 
section  9  of  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944 
(&8SUt.  891). 

(b)  The  grants  shall  cover  the  cost  to  the 
SUte  of  the  development  of  economic  devel- 
opment plans  for  the  SUte  or  any  sector 
thereof. 

(c)  The  plans  should,  among  other  things, 
provide  for  the  esUbUshment  or  improve- 
ment of  commercial.  Industrial,  or  agricul- 
tural facilities  that  inci  ease,  expand,  or  pro- 
tect the  economic  base  of  the  SUte  and  Job 
opportunities  in  the  SUte,  including  energy 
utilization  and  availability,  transporUtion, 
community  services,  community  facilities, 
water  supplies,  sewage  and  solid  waste  man- 
agement systems.  Irrigation,  flood  and  ero- 
sion (x>ntroI.  soil  and  water  conservation, 
and  recreation. 

PROJBCT  GRANTS 

Sic.  2.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  SUte  to  carry  out  the 
economic  development  plans  referred  to  in 
section  1.  A  grant  may  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  plan  only  after 
the  Secretary  reviews  the  plan  and  deter- 
mines that  It  Lb  economically  feasible  under 
the  terms  of  tills  Act. 

APPUCATIOHS 

Sbc.  3.  A  grant  authorized  by  section  1  or 
2  may  be  made  only  upon  application  by  the 
Governor  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  and  containing  such  Information  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  No  such  appli- 
cation shall  be  approved  unless  It— 

(1)  In  the  case  of  a  grant  to  carry  out  a 
plan,  sets  forth,  In  detail,  the  economic  de- 
velopment plan; 

(2)  prt)vldes  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and  account- 
ing for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  SUte  pur- 
suant to  the  grant;  and 

(3)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  Information, 
as  the  Secretary  may  require,  and  for  keep- 
ing such  records  and  for  affording  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
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necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  ver- 
ification of  such  reports. 

MAXncnil  DCVXLOPKZNT  GRANTS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Federal  granU  under  section  3 
shall  not  exceed  95  per  centum  of  the  cost 
to  carry  out  an  economic  development  plan 
developed  by  the  SUte  under  section  1  and 
shall  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  any  economic  development  plan  for 
which  the  SUte  requires  repayment  under 
subsection  (b),  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  make  available  to  the  SUte  and  local 
sponsoring  agencies  100  per  centum  of  the 
cost  to  carry  out  any  economic  development 
plan  for  which  the  SUte  or  local  sponsoring 
agencies  agree  to  repay  10  per  centum  of 
the  cost. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  if  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  SUte,  enter  into  contracts,  with 
the  SUte  and  local  sponsoring  agencies  des- 
ignated by  the  SUte,  for  repayment  of  that 
portion,  as  determined  by  the  SUte.  of  the 
total  cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  Is 
not  covered  by  the  grant  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. The  terms  of  repayment  shall  be  de- 
termined by  the  SUte  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  except  that  the  SUte  may  re- 
quire repayment  by  local  sponsoring  agen- 
cies of  an  amount  in  addition  to  that  re- 
quired to  recover  10  per  centum  of  the  cost 
and  such  additional  amount  shall  accrue  to 
the  SUte. 

AVAILABnjTr  or  HYDROPOV^riX 

Sbc.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  as  soon  as  practicable  and 
during  each  calendar  year  thereafter,  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration  shall 
make  available  according  to  the  dirpcllon  of 
the  SUte  not  less  than  170.200  kilowatts  of 
electric  power  and  shall  sell  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  SUte  not  less  than 
310,800,000  kilowatt  hours  of  electric  power 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  transmission  of  such  energy, 
except  that  the  SUte  may  esUblish  a 
higher  price,  and  any  revenues  collected  In 
excess  of  the  cost  to  the  Western  Area 
Power  Administration  shall  accrue  to  the 
SUte. 

DEAITTHORUATION  OF  CONSTROOTIOH  OF  THl 
INTTIAI,  STAGE  OARZ  CNrT,  JAMES  DrVISION. 
MISSOtnU  RTVER  BASIN  PROJSCT 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  construction,  operation, 
and  maintenance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
initial  sUge  Oahe  Unit,  James  Division,  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project.  South  Dakota,  au- 
thorized by  the  Acts  of  Augvist  3,  1968  (82 
Sut.  624).  and  October  27,  1972  (86  SUt. 
1265),  lor  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  sur- 
face irrigation  water  supply  and  for  other 
purposes,  is  hereby  deauthorized  and  is  no 
longer  an  Integral  physical  or  financial  part 
of  the  comprehensive  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
Basin  program  that  was  approved  by  section 
9  of  the  Act  of  December  22,  1944  (58  SUt. 
891),  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

(b)  Those  Oahe  Unit  works,  facilities,  and 
related  properties  that  have  l>een  acquired 
or  constructed  shall  be  disposed  of  by  the 
Secretary  according  to  a  plan  developed  by 
the  SUte  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act. 

(c)  Those  funds  previously  expended  pur- 
suant to  authorities  contained  in  the  Acts  of 
August  3,  1968  (Public  Law  90-453;  82  SUt. 
624),  and  October  27,  1972  (Public  Law  92- 
577,  86  SUt.  1265).  shall  be  charged  against 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
Uiilted  SUtes  and  shall  not  be  charged 
against  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram, except  that  all  costs  assigned  to  the 
Initial  stage  Oahe  unit  which  are  deferred 
without  Interest  shall  be  reuined  as  Interest 
free  costs  of  the  Pick^loan  Missouri  River 
Basin  program. 
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AUTHORHAnON 

Sbc.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  for  fiscal  years  begin 
ning  after  September  30.  1980.  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost.  In  current  dollars  and  as 
calculated  by  the  Secretary,  of  completing 
the  Initial  stage  Oahe  Unit.  Indexed  by  the 
Secreury  for  inflation.* 


MEANINGLESS.  EMPTY 
MESSAGES 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALrrOR!»lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  our 
Commander  in  Chief  wants  to  send 
the  Soviet  Union  a  message  by  regis- 
tering young  men. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  this  worthless  gesture,  be- 
cause If  the  President  really  wanted  to 
do  something  about  our  military  pos- 
ture, if  he  really  wanted  to  send  the 
Soviets  a  message,  then  he  would  do 
something  about  the  Air  Force  short- 
age of  2.400  pilots  this  fiscal  year, 
3,500  pilots  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
4,100  in  fiscal  year  1982.  He  would  do 
something  about  the  tragic  retention 
problem  our  U.S.  Navy  has  this  year, 
holding  on  to  only  28  percent  of  its 
pilots  when  it  needed  to  retain  58  per- 
cent of  those  pilots. 

V^Tiat  this  Nation  needs  is  not  an  in- 
effectual public  relations  election  year 
gimmick  but  real  measures  to  send  the 
Soviets  a  real  message.  This  adminis- 
tration has  made  it  patently  clear  that 
it  is  utterly  unable  to  provide  this 
leadership.  Try  a  B-1  "Peacemaker" 
production  contract,  Mr.  President. 
Now.  that  is  a  message. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  24,  1980] 

Fighter  Pilots'  Anger  Soars  Over  Their 

LowLrvBL  Pay 

(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Langley  AFB.  Va— The  fighter  Jocks 
flying  the  hottest  planes  in  the  sky,  the 
ones  who  would  go  to  »-ar  first,  cannot 
figure  out  how  Washington  can  l>e  so  damn 
dumb. 

To  them  all  this  hollering  over  registra- 
tion and  the  draft  Is  like  swatting  at  the 
flies  rather  than  atUcking  the  manure  pile, 
to  use  a  famous  expression  from  one  of 
their  old  leaders.  Gen.  Curtis  E  LeMay. 

The  big  problem  in  today's  mlllUry.  ac- 
cording to  the  piloU  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Ba.se.  is  not  recruiting  or  drafting  new 
bodies— although  they  favor  this— but  hold- 
ing onto  the  men  and  women  a1th  the 
"right  stuff"  already  in  uniform 

"I  feel  unappreciated,  taken  advantage 
of,  "  said  Capt.  William  R.  Looney  III.  In  ex 
pressing  the  hurt  felt  by  the  proud  men 
who  are  pilots.  "I'm  disappointed  In  m> 
countrymen.  Tomorrow  I  could  die.  The 
American  civilian  leadership  doesn't  appre- 
ciate I'm  doing  that  for  them." 

Pentagon  sUtlstlcs  and  surveys  document 
that  many  young  pilots  like  Looney  are  fed 
up  with  losing  money  to  inflation  year  after 
year  as  the  President  holds  doa-n  their  pay 
and  civilian  workers  get  big  raises. 

So  many  pilots  are  quitting  in  protest  that 
both  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  fear  they  will 
not  have  enough  to  man  all  their  warplanes. 
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The  Air  force  estimated  that  it  will  be  2.400 
Idiots  short  this  fiscal  year.  3,500  next  and 
4.100  the  year  after— unless  pay  and  other 
beneflU   are    Improved    dramatically.    The 
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"A  lot  of  people  have  this  money  prob- 
lem," said  Capt.  Looney,  30,  a  native  of 
Norman.  Okla..  an  Air  Force  Academy  grad- 
uate who  also  has  a  master's  degree  in  man- 
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pected  to  put  in  a  hell  of  a  Job  out  there 
during  the  day  and  has  to  come  over  here  In 
the  evening  to  make  ends  meet  by  taking 
what  I  consider  a  demeaning  position.  More 


April  22,  1980 


to  do  Is  come  back  with  a  mort"— for  mortu- 
ary. 
The  scene  is  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant  out- 

ciHp  Nnrfnlk     T^iirt  "P-l^  r»ilrtte   f..^.*.   t  »n»i».. 
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"If  he  moves  again,"  she  announced  with  times  in  that  period.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  had 
resolve,  "ril  sUy."  Capt.  Henry  B.  Johnson  it.  both  with  the  genteel  poverty"  and  the 
HI.  34.  of  Silver  Spring.  Md..  who  once  had  to     continual  moving. 
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The  Air  force  eetinutted  tb*t  it  will  be  2.40C 
pflots  short  thla  fiscal  yev,  3.500  next  axid 
4.100  the  year  after— unless  pay  and  other 
benefits  are  improved  dramatically.  The 
Navy  needed  to  retain  58%  of  Its  young 
pilots  this  year  but  estimates  it  will  hold 
(mly  38%  of  them. 

The  Air  Force  says  it  costs  $900,000  to 
train  just  one  pUot  in  the  sophisticated  tac- 
tics needed  to  win  dogfights  against  Soviet 
pilots  flying  modem  planes.  T^is  expensive 
training  maJies  the  pUot  highly  saleable  to 
commercial  airlines  and  other  civUi&n  firms 
willing  to  pay  twice  as  much  as  the  military. 

Today's  jet  pUot  is  a  different  breed  from 
the  storybook  one— the  hard-drinking 
swashbuckler  of  Pappy  Bojrington  fame.  He 
has  at  least  one  college  degrree.  often  two. 
He  talks  and  thlnlu  like  an  engineer— or  else 
he  does  not  survive  modem  weapons.  And. 
like  everyone  else,  he  worries  about  buying 
a  home  and  putting  aside  enough  money  for 
his  children's  education. 

He  is  hard  to  replace.  Neither  registration 
nor  the  draft  would  close  the  pilot  gap. 
That  is  why  Gen.  Lew  Allen.  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff,  and  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward. 
chief  of  naval  operations,  are  more  worried 
about  keeping  the  good  people  they  have 
than  finding  new  bodies. 

The  squadron  commanders  who  would 
have  to  lead  their  pUots  to  war,  such  as  Lt. 
CoL  Ralph  Wetterhahn  of  the  71st  Eagle 
Squadron  here,  see  concentrating  on  reten- 
tion as  a  matter  of  common  sense. 

"It's  a  whole  lot  cheaper  to  keep  one  guy 
from  going  out  the  back  door  than  to  try  to 
take  in  three  or  four  others  through  the 
front  door  to  replace  him, "  Wetterhahn  rea- 
soned. Safer,  too. 

His  squadron  flies  the  hot  F-15  Eagle 
fighter  under  the  motto;  "Our  mission  Is  to 
fly,  fight  and  win,"  with  the  word  'win"  un- 
derlined. Living  or  dying  in  today's  air  bat 
ties  depends  on  decisions  made  In  seconds 
high  above  the  earth.  Inexperienced  pilots 
die  quickly. 

"We  can  draft  people  until  we're  blue  in 
the  face,  bring  them  in  for  two  years,  and 
they  roll  out  after  two  years,"-  said  Vice 
Adm.  George  E.  R.  Kinnear  II,  commander 
of  the  Navy's  Atlantic  fleet  warplane  squad- 
rons. "But  that  doesn't  do  anything  to  build 
up  the  skilled  manpower  who  take  five  or 
six  years  to  train." 

It  Is  young  pilots  with  6  to  U  years  serv- 
ice—especially ones  attractive  to  airlines 
and  other  civilian  employers— whom  the  Air 
Force  and  Navy  are  losing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  Why  would  these  piloU  trade  whirling 
around  the  sky  at  1.000  miles  an  hour  in 
fighter  planes  that  cost  $15  million  to  $25 
million  each  for  the  comparatively  dull  life 
of  civilian  Jobs? 

They  are  gathered  to  explain  themselves 
at  the  building  Just  off  the  airfield  here 
used  by  the  94th  "Hat  in  the  Ring  "  squad 
ron.  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker  made  the 
squadron  famous  during  World  W.ir  I  The 
squadron's  original  stone  "Hat  in  the  Ring' 
symbol— mounted  in  1918  on  the  94th's  op- 
erations building  in  Toul,  France— now 
marks  the  entrance  to  squadron  headquar- 
ters here. 

The  pilots  gathered  in  the  lounge  wear 
red  or  blue  turtleneck  Jerseys  under  their 
flying  suits.  They  begin  with  niceties  and 
move  quickly  to  anger— anger  focused  on 
Washington.  Why  does  Washington  care  so 
much  about  draft  legislation  and  real 
growth"  in  the  $158-bllllon  Pentagon 
budget?  Why  does  it  care  so  little  atwut 
"real  growth"  In  the  pilots'  $24,000-a-year 
paychecks? 

The  outrage  is  as  visible  in  their  conversa- 
tion as  the  contrails  from  their  F-IS  Eagles 
against  a  momlng  sky. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"A  lot  of  people  have  this  money  prob- 
lem,"  said  Capt.  Looney,  30,  a  native  of 
Norman.  Okla.,  an  Air  Force  Academy  grad- 
uate who  also  has  a  master's  degree  In  man- 
agement from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

"It's  not  like  we're  saying  poor  Air  FVirce 
officer,  poor  P-15  pilot."  Looney  said.  "But 
the  thing  is  that  you  see  your  friends  out- 
side the  service  making  more  money,  and 
you  know  you're  Just  as  well  equipped  and 
capable,  if  not  more  so.  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  do.  You  see  what  they  can 
provide  for  their  families.  It  frustrates  you. 

■'I  get  a  very  good  feeling  for  what  I'm 
doing.  Some  day  I'm  going  to  be  happy  as 
heU  and  look  back  with  great  pride  on  the 
things  I've  accomplished  in  the  military. 
But  I'm  exacting  a  pretty  high  price  from 
my  wife  and  my  children  to  accomplish  this 
for  myself.  They're  the  ones  who  are 
suffering. 

"I  feel  unappreciated,  taken  advantage  of. 
They  know  they've  got  a  good  deal  In  the 
majority  of  people  who  fly  this  airplane.  I 
don't  feel  my  general  has  done  that  to  me.  I 
feel  the  civilian  leadership  has  done  that  to 
me. 

"The  airplane  could  blow  up.  Somebody 
could  rxm  Into  me  or  I  could  run  into  them 
or  we  could  go  to  war  and  I  could  get  killed. 
And  I've  got  a  wife  and  parents  and  a  family 
I'm  leaving  behind.  I've  accepted  this,  as  has 
everybody  else  in  this  room.  The  American 
civilian  leadership  doesn't  appreciate  I'm 
doing  that  for  them.  I'm  disappointed." 

Capt.  James  G.  Boehm.  29.  of  Fairview 
Park.  Ohio,  one  of  the  pilots  who  flew  an  F- 
15  to  Saudi  Arabia  early  in  the  Iranian 
crisis,  agreed. 

"If  you  think  you're  getting  bad  vibes," 
Boehm  said.  "I  want  to  tell  you  you're  talk- 
ing to  guys  who  have  the  best  assignment  in 
the  Air  Force— flying  the  F-15  fighter. 
Many  pilots  flying  lesser  planes  are  even 
more  dispirited,  he  said,  because  they  feel 
their  efforts  are  not  appreciated.  We're  in 
our  Job  right  now  so  kids  in  San  Francisco 
can  go  out  and  demonstrate  against  the 
draft." 

Capt.  David  A.  Gre.schke.  of  Huron,  S.D., 
has  been  in  the  Air  Force  for  10  years  and  is 
very  saleable  on  the  civilian  market.  He 
holds  an  electrical  engineering  degree  from 
South  Dakota  University  and  a  degree  in 
public  administration  from  the  University 
of  Colorado. 

"I'm  still  motivated,"  Greschke  said,  "but 
I  would  expect,  after  10''<i  years  in  the  Air 
Force,  to  be  at  a  measurable  level  above 
where  I  started  in  pay.  responsibilities  and 
so  on.  But,  really,  all  that  has  changed  is 
the  rank." 

He  and  other  pUots,  some  of  whom  pulled 
pay  cards  and  other  papers  from  their  flight 
suit  pockets  to  buttress  their  claims,  said 
they  have  been  losing  to  inflation  year  after 
year,  most  recently  because  President 
Carter  capped  their  pay  raLses  at  5  percent 
and  7  p)ercent.  far  below  tlie  actual  rate  of 
inflation. 

The  $24,0OO-a-y'^ar  captains  said  they  do 
not  expect  to  be  paid  the  $60  000  to  $100,000 
salaries  of  commercial  airline  pilots  but 
resent  risking  their  lives  for  a  government 
that  refu.ses  to  keep  their  pay  ahead  of  in- 
flation. They  added  that  skilled  enlisted 
people,  such  as  crew  chiefs  who  keep  their 
F-158  flyable,  are  losing  out.  too. 

"Its  disheartening  for  me  to  go  out  to  my 
Jet  and  have  my  crew  chief  work  my  air- 
plane and  then  tip  that  same  crew  chief 
over  at  the  commissary  for  bagging  grocer- 
ies. "  complained  Capt.  Rowe  P.  Stayton.  28. 
of  Quinlan,  Tex.,  an  Air  Force  Academy 
graduate. 

"There's  something  WTong  with  that 
system,"  Stayton  continued.  "The  guy  is  ex- 
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pected  to  put  in  a  hell  of  a  Job  out  there 
during  the  day  and  has  to  come  over  here  In 
the  evening  to  make  ends  meet  by  taking 
what  I  consider  a  demeaning  position.  More 
important,  he  cannot  do  his  regular,  very 
Important  Job  well  because  he  is  staying  up 
too  late  doing  the  second  Job." 

(Stayton's  crew  chief  for  maintaining  the 
$15  million  P-15  Is  an  E-3.  or  senior  airman. 
HU  base  pay  Is  $570  a  month,  or  $6,840  a 
year.  Allowances  on  top  of  that  push  his 
pay  to  just  under  $9,000.) 

Maj.  Hal  Homburg.  34.  who  has  a  business 
degree  from  Texas  A&M  and  a  master's 
degree  In  career  management  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah,  Is  briefing  Capt.  Gerry 
Chrlsteson,  a  graduate  of  Ohio  SUte.  on 
how  they  are  going  to  "kill"  two  "enemy" 
planes  in  an  Instrumented  rectangle  of  sky 
off  Cape  Hatteras. 

The  "enemy"  planes  are  Navy  P-14s  out 
of  nearby  Oceana  air  base.  Every  manuever 
will  be  recorded  electronically.  Afterward, 
the  pilots  will  study  on  a  screen  what  they 
did  right  and  wrong,  like  professional  foot- 
ball players  reviewing  Sunday's  game  film. 
The  pilots'  mistakes  probably  would  mean 
death  In  wartime  because  aerial  missiles 
have  become  so  lethal. 

Homburg's  briefing  underscores  the  tech- 
nological nature  of  modem  dogflghting.  Life 
or  death  de(>ends  on  seeing  the  other  guy 
with  your  radar  before  his  radar  sees  you,  or 
of  split  second  mental  computations  of  geo- 
metric angles  for  missiles  or  gunfire.  No 
more  white  scarf,  eyeball-to-eyeball,  lengthy 
whirling  gunfights.  It  Is  kill  or  be  killed  in 
seconds. 

"I  don't  want  to  fly  slow  speed  today.  So 
think  getting  energy.  If  you  can't  get  back 
into  the  fight  at  a  good  high  energy  rate"— 
meaning  supersonic  speeds— "then  sepa- 
rate" (from  the  engagement  rather  than 
risk  being  "hit"  with  a  missile  or  guns). 

"I  want  to  run  in  on  these  guys  at  6  to 
9.000  foot  split  and  try  to  run  a  bracket  on 
them."  (boxing  in  the  two  Navy  P-14s  with 
the  two  F-15s  flown  by  Homburg  and  Chrls- 
teson.) 

"I  want  to  bracket  them  In  terms  of  hori- 
zontal offset,  vertical  offset  and  In  time.  If  I 
go  low.  we'll  have  a  time  bracket  on  them. 
What  I  want  to  avoid  at  all  costs  Is  having 
them  see  both  of  us  at  the  same  time. 

"Let's  talk  about  radar  search."  (The  F- 
15's  radar  Is  its  big  advantage  over  other 
planes.  It  can  see  a  plane  from  a  distance  of 
over  100  miles:  look  down  on  an  enemy 
plane  from  above  and  pick  It  out  from  the 
clutter  that  foils  other  radars.)  "I'll  look  low 
and  you  look  high.  I'll  be  in  a  40-mile  scope, 
six  bar. . . ." 

"What  we  want  to  do  Is  get  a  quick  kill 
and  get  out.  If  they  deny  that,  and  we  know 
that  by  asjject"  (the  geometric  angles  be- 
tween the  planes  fighting  each  other)  "then 
we  can  fight  them  single  ship.  If  we  can't 
get  a  quick  kill  within  15  to  20  seconds,  then 
we  want  to  bug  out.  We  don't  want  to  stay 
In  and  fight  slow.  Do  not  engage  subsonlcs  " 
(less  than  about  600  miles  an  hour). 

Maneuver  for  the  AIM  9'  (Sidewinder 
heat-seeking  missile  which  flies  up  an 
enemy's  tailpipe  if  fired  from  the  right 
angle)  whenever  you  can.  ..." 

Chrlsteson,  who  was  to  fly  as  Homburg's 
wing  in  the  upcoming  two-against-air  battle, 
interjected:  "I'd  like  to  call  the  aspects  of 
my  bogie,  maybe  every  four  miles.  That  cues 
me.  And  It  might  cue  you  If  you  hear  me 
call  an  aspect  Is  bogus  because  the  geometry 
has  changed  . . ." 

"We  don't  have  to  come  back  with  three 
or  four  kills  apiece,"  Homburg  stressed  as 
he  ended  his  briefing.  "What  we  don't  want 
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to  do  Is  come  back  with  a  mort"— for  mortu- 
ary. 

The  scene  is  a  dinner  at  a  restaurant  out- 
side Norfolk.  Two  F-15  piloU  from  Langley 
and  their  wives  are  having  a  night  out.  Joan 
Johnson,  mother  of  two  and  a  computer  spe- 
cialist, is  explaining  why  low  pay  is  not  the 
only  reason  why  pilots  are  quitting  the  Air 
Force  in  droves. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"If  he  moves  again. "  she  announced  with 
resolve.  "I'll  stay.  "  Capt.  Henry  B.  Johnson 
III.  34.  of  Silver  Spring.  Md..  who  once  had  to 
bail  out  over  the  North  Sea  because  both  of 
the  Pratt  ancj  Whitney  FlOO  engines  in  his 
F-15  fighter  conked  out  at  once,  said  he 
would  respect  her  decision. 

The  Johnsons  have  been  in  the  Air  Force 
1 1  years.  They  have  been  forced  to  move  1 1 
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times  in  that  period.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  had 
it.  both  with  the  genLeel  poverty  and  the 
continual  moving 

She  has  had  to  give  up  one  good  job  after 
another. 

Mrs.  Johnson  expressed  the  frustration 
shared  by  thousands  of  today's  military 
pilots:  'I  didn't  anticipate  at  23  what  my 
personal  needs  would  be  at  33  '  • 
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memorial  in  Israel  at  Yad  Vashem,  the        Maybe  I  ought  to  reserve  a  little  of  my     portunitv  to  make  important  improve- 
Holocaust  memorial.  At  the  center,  trees     time  for  that,  just  in  case  we  need  to     ments  in  the  system.  In  fact,  the  GAO 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Howell  Heflin.  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Alabama. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Father,  from  the  tiimult  of 
the  world  without,  from  the  clash  and 
clamor  of  daily  duties,  from  the  confu- 
sion of  many  voices,  we  pause  in  this,  our 
place  of  labor,  to  hear  once  more  Thy 
still  small  voice;  and  hearing  Thee  may 
we.  at  all  cost,  obey  Thee.  Make  us  to 
know  that  God  is  a  spirit  and  they  that 
worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit 
and  in  truth.  Come.  Thou  Living  Spirit, 
and  rule  our  hearts,  our  minds,  our 
voices,  that  we  may  be  instruments  of 
Thy  purpose  for  this  land  and  tiie  whole 
world:  for  Thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the 
power  and  the  glory  forever.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
<  Mr.  Magnuson  ' 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sewate, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  April  23.  1980. 
To  the  Senate 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Howell  Hefun.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Warren  O    Macntjson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HEFLIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  approved  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday. 
April  22,  1980. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  use  to  make  of  the  time  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 


the  Senator,  when  he  gets  an  opportu- 
nity after  the  minority  leader,  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Certainly. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  have  no 
request  for  time  and  I  have  an  additional 
special  order  in  my  name  this  morning. 
So  I  am  glad  to  yield  my  time  to  the 
acting  majority  leader  or  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  need? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Four  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  4  minutes  of  the  majority 
leader's  time. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  GAYLORD 
NELSON,  THE  FOUNDER  OF 
EARTH  DAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  Earth  Day.  I  apologize  to  my 
colleague  and  to  the  Senate  for  not  hav- 
ing made  this  statement  in  honor  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  Gaylord  Nelson 
yesterday.  He  was  the  founder  of  Earth 
Day. 

In  January  of  1970.  he  introduced  the 
"Environmental  Agenda  for  the  Decade," 
which  was  the  blueprint  for  environ- 
mental action  in  the  1970's  covering: 
clean  air  provisions,  clean  water  propos- 
als, energy  efficiency,  and  environmental 
safety,  strip  mining,  ocean  dumping,  and 
others. 

These  specific  proposals  outlined  in 
1970  led  to  a  series  of  reform  bills 
passed  by  the  Congress.  Thus,  Senator 
Nelson  not  only  soimded  the  call  but 
led  the  way. 

He  has  an  exceptionally  strong  en- 
vironmental record.  He  was  Governor  of 
Wisconsin  for  4  years,  in  which  he  set 
a  remarkably  fine  precedent  that  other 
Governors  have  followed  for  doing  our 
very  best  in  our  State,  under  sometimes 
ver>'  difficult  circumstances,  to  preserve 
and  enrich  our  beautiful  State  and  pre- 
serve our  environment. 

He  concentrated  on  the  national 
scenic  waterways  for  Wisconsin,  prevent- 
ing the  Great  Lakes  pollution,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  that  my 
colleague.  Gaylord  Nelson,  has  been  a 
national  leader  in  the  struggle  for  the 
environment  If  our  descendents  look 
back  on  this  period  of  congressional  his- 
tory  50   or   100  years  from   now,  they 


will  be  grateful  for  the  battle  that  Gay- 
lord Nelson  led  to  establish  Earth  Day 
and  to  begin  the  long  struggle  to  give 
America  a  clean  and  healthy  environ- 
ment while  we  are  intensifying  our  in- 
dustrialization. 

This  is  a  terrific  challenge  that  this 
country  faces.  And  I  think,  in  spite  of 
all  the  criticism,  that  we  are  progressing. 
Unfortunately,  the  press  does  not' 
habitually  report  the  good  news.  They 
report  the  bad  news:  The  confronta- 
tions, the  mistakes — and  they  should. 
But  they  neglect  the  successes.  And  I 
think  we  have  had  some  remarkable  suc- 
cesses in  the  area  of  the  environment, 
under  very,  very  difficult  circumstances. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:  A 
TRIBUTE  TO  RAOUL  WALLEN- 
BERG 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  spoke  of  the  truly  heroic  actions 
of  one  man  in  his  fight  against  genocide. 
Raoul  Wallenberg  risked  his  life  to  res- 
cue Hungarian  Jews  from  extermina- 
tion during  World  War  n. 

I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  nobody 
seems  to  know  for  certain  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  On  January  17,  1945, 
Wallenberg  and  his  driver  set  out  for 
Debrecen  for  a  meeting  with  the  Rus- 
.sians.  Neither  he  nor  the  driver  ever 
returned.  The  Soviets  refuse  to  comment 
on  the  case. 

That  such  a  compassionate  man 
should  die  would  be  tragic.  That  such 
a  man  should  be  imprisoned  for  his  ac- 
tions would  be  a  crime  against  all  hu- 
man sensibilities.  But  in  this  case  we 
simply  cannot  judge:  we  do  not  know 
what  happened  to  Wallenberg. 

Wallenberg  deserves  our  hiehest  ad- 
miration for  his  actions,  but  the  obscu- 
ritv  surrounding  his  case  has  made  it 
difficult  for  even  the  very  people  he  .^aved 
to  honor  him  as  he  deserves.  Hun- 
garian Jews  accepted  the  idea  that  Wal- 
lenberg had  been  killed  in  street  fighting. 
The  Soviet-dominated  government  pre- 
vented the  Budapest  Jews  from  erecting 
a  monument  to  him  in  1948. 

But  human  spirit  and  compassion  so 
.strong  cannot  be  obliterated.  Wallen- 
berg's spirit  must  not  and  cannot  be  for- 
gotten. Rauol  Wallenberg  touched  too 
many  lives  to  be  forgotten.  No  govern- 
ment effort  can  possibly  diminish  his 
stature. 

One  of  those  he  saved,  Annette  Lantos. 
says  of  him: 

For  manv  years  I've  lectured  on  the  Holo- 
caust and  I've  always  talked  about  Wallen- 
berg. He  not  only  saved  our  lives,  but  our 
belief  In  mankind  and  the  power  of  good. 

Such  thoughts  are  a  moving  tribute  to 
?  saintly  man. 
The  Jewish  people  have  also  raised  a 
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memorial  in  Israel  at  Yad  Vashem,  the 
Holocaust  memorial.  At  the  center,  trees 
are  planted  to  honor  righteous  gentiles, 
those  who  risked  their  own  lives  to  save 
Jews.  But  Raoul  Wallenberg's  mother, 
Mrs.  von  Dardel,  did  not  want  such  a 
memorial  raised  because  she  felt  it  made 
her  son  seem  dead.  Last  year  she  and  her 
husband  died:  their  children  accepted  a 
tree  planted  in  Raoul  s  name  on  the 
"Street  of  the  Righteous  Gentiles."  Hun- 
garian Jews  living  in  Sweden  planted  a 
woodland  of  10,000  trees  in  a  special  area 
as  a  memorial  dedicated  to  Wallenberg. 
A  tree  or  a  forest  is  a  fitting  tribute. 
A  living  monument  to  the  effort  of  one 
man  to  save  life.  The  tribute  lives  on  and 
perpetuates  itself.  The  monument  looks 
to  the  future. 

It  is.  of  course,  appropriate  that  we 
honor  Wallenberg  with  living  tributes. 
But  just  as  these  tributes  look  to  the  fu- 
ture, so  must  we.  As  appropriate  as  living 
tributes  are.  there  is  another  even  more 
appropriate. 

No  monument  to  the  efforts  of  those 
who  fought  genocide  is  more  fitting  than 
one  which  seeks  to  continue  that  fight. 
The  Genocide  Convention  is  just  such  a 
memorial.  It  is  practical  and  looks  to  the 
future  by  outlawing  the  crime  of  geno- 
cide. It  recognizes,  as  did  Wallenberg  and 
the  others  who  fought  genocide,  that  this 
most  heinous  crime  offends  the  very 
premises  of  a  civilized  world.  We  owe  the 
Genocide  Convention  as  a  memorial  to 
those  who  died,  to  those  who  survived, 
and  especially  to  those  like  Wallenberg 
who  actively  fought  the  atrocity. 

The  Genocide  Convention  affirms  our 
hope  that  the  scourge  of  genocide  never 
touch  the  Earth  again.  And  it  could  be. 
among  other  things,  a  great  tribute  to 
this  distinguished  Swede  who  died  to 
save  the  lives  of  Jews— who  may  have 
died,  who  seems  to  have  disappeared 
under  these  unfortunate  circumstances— 
to  pledge  our  efforts  to  prevent  any  re- 
occurrence of  this  kind. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  to  ratify  it 
soon. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  the  time  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  but  I  yield  such  time  as  is 
remaining  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Bradley,  The  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  might  also  like  to  have 
the  time  yielded  from  the  minority 
leader,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  do  that. 
The  Senator  is  sort  of  masterminding 
the  colloquy  here  and  would  like  some 
additional  time,  if  that  would  be  possible. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  col- 
loquy is  that? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  on  energy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  share  that  time.  I  must  say 
that  there  is  another  colloquy  coming  up 
on  the  War  Powers  Act,  I  understand. 


Maybe  I  ought  to  reserve  a  little  of  my 
time  for  that,  just  in  case  we  need  to 
reinforce  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  needs 
any  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  accommodate 
him.  For  the  moment,  then.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. I  notice  that  both  Senators  are 
here.  Is  there  an  agreement  between  the 
two  Senators  as  to  who  will  go  first? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Exon  is  the  first  order,  and  I  will 
follow  him. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  EXON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  rec- 
ognized. 


THE  GAO  REPORT  ON  THE  DOE  GAS- 
OLINE ALLOCATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  anniversary  of  a  painful 
reminder  of  our  Nation's  dependence 
upon  imported  crude  oil.  the  1979  gaso- 
Ime  shortage  of  last  summer.  The  long 
gas  lines  which  we  experienced  provided 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
ever  present  threat  to  our  economy  and 
national  security  with  the  continued  U.S. 
reliance  on  foreign  oil  supplies.  Our  so- 
ciety's standard  of  life  and  economic 
progress  hangs  by  the  delicate  thread 
of  oil  shipments  from  the  producing  na- 
tions of  OPEC. 

The  gas  lines  of  last  summer  may  soon 
become  a  distant  and  faded  memory  until 
a  major  supply  disruption  occurs  again. 
Gasoline  stocks  are  now  above  the  level 
of  a  year  ago.  Americans  are  using  less 
gasoline  due  to  increasing  fuel  costs  and 
a  realization  of  the  need  to  reduce  our 
petroleum  use.  However,  we  cannot  afford 
to  become  complacent  and  to  wait  until 
another  supply  shortage  occurs  to  pre- 
pare for  the  need  to  minimize  the  impact 
of  such  disruptions  in  our  vital  energy- 
lifeline. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  provide  for  such  an  eventuahty.  A 
GAO  report,  which  I  hold  in  my  hand 
and  which  is  being  released  todav.  has 
reviewed  the  DOE's  gasoline  allocation 
program,  which  is  the  only  program  that 
can  be  used  to  manage  the  distribution 
of  supplies  when  shortfalls  are  under  20 
percent.  The  GAO  concluded  in  its  find- 
ings that  the  current  program  failed  to 
meet  its  intended  objectives  during  the 
1979  shortage,  and  is  so  seriously  fiawed 
that  a  major  overhaul  of  the  program 
is  needed.  The  ineffectiveness  of  the 
DOE's  program  was  a  contributing  fac- 
tor to  the  long  gas  lines  which  we  expe- 
rienced last  summer.  That  shortfall  was 
less  than  5  percent.  It  Is  frightening 
to  imagine  what  would  have  happened 
if  there  had  been  a  20-percent  shortfall. 

Many,  however,  may  point  to  this  re- 
port and  merely  criticize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  view  this  report  as  an  op- 


portunity to  make  important  improve- 
ments in  the  system.  In  fact,  the  GAO 
report,  entitled  "Gasoline  Allocation:  A 
Chaotic  Program  in  Need  of  Overhaul" 
does  not  recommend  scrapping  the  sys- 
tem. If  managed  properly,  the  gasoline 
allocation  program  can  be  a  valuable 
tool  in  coping  with  supply  shortages  of 
less  than  20  percent.  An  efficient  pro- 
pram  can  be  used  to  avert  the  imposition 
of  gasoline  rationing.  I  would  agree  with 
the  GAO's  recommendation  that  the 
Secretarj'  of  Energy  proceed  to  immedi- 
ately revise  the  mandatory  petroleum 
allocation  regulations  to  insure  the 
successful  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram should  another  shortage  occur. 

Mr.  President,  our  Nation's  energy  his- 
tory has  been  replete  with  recurring 
themes.  It  would  seem  that  we  as  a  na- 
tion have  been  either  unwilling  to  face 
the  realities  of  today's  energy  problems, 
or  that  we  have  been  overly  optimistic 
about  someone  else  finding  a  solution  to 
the  problem  somewhere  down  the  pipe- 
line The  gas  hnes  of  1973  and  1979  how- 
ever, have  warned  us  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  'learn  the  hard  way."  Last  sum- 
mer's gas  lines  should  have  provided 
an  adequate  lesson  to  us  all. 

Mr  President,  our  lack  of  prepared- 
ness cannot  stand  one  more  round  in  the 
ring.  Crisis  management  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. Our  Nation  cannot  afford  to  ig- 
nore the  lessons  of  historj-.  We  must 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  provide  for  a 
well-planned  response  to  further  antic- 
ipated problems  with  our  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies rather  than  to  proceed  "ad  hoc"  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

As  we  strive  to  develop  domestic 
energ^•  sur^phes.  it  is  important  that 
we  face  the  risks  of  our  continued 
reliance  on  imported  oil  with  greater 
preparedness. 

The  oil-producing  nation.'^  have  been 
tightening  their  grip  on  crude  oil  distri- 
bution. The  producing  nations  have  been 
pulling  supply  contracts  out  from  under 
the  major  multinational  oil  companies 
and  have  diverted  a  greater  supply  to 
their  own  oil  companies.  Today,  the 
majors  control  less  than  50  percent  of 
the  oil  available  from  the  OPEC  nations. 
This  move  away  from  the  majors  has 
increased  the  chances  that  an  end  user 
will  have  its  supplies  disrupted.  With 
an  increasing  percentage  of  crude  oil 
flowing  away  from  the  majors  to  the 
producing  nations,  the  likelihood  of 
reversing  the  disturbing  trends  of  1979 
is  all  but  eliminated.  Shortages  and  mis- 
allocations  are  likely  to  increase.  We 
must  accentuate  our  preparedness. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  urge  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  bodv  to  review  this  impor- 
tant GAO  report  carefullv  and  seek  to 
implement  its  recommendations  quickly. 
I  am  con\Tnced  that  the  Congress  wiU 
take  this  opportunity  to  constructively 
criticize  the  DOE's  allocation  program, 
and  that  the  DOE  will  act  swiftly  to 
provide  for  an  adequate  program.  A  well- 
managed  allocation  system  will  demon- 
strate to  the  OPEC  nations  that  we  as 
a  nation,  have  the  ability  to  contend 
with  threats  of  shortfalls,  and  that  we 
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have  the  discipline  required  to  reduce 
our  hostage-like  dependence  upon  im- 
ported oil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


guidance  and  direction.  Even  under  the  best 
of  conditions,  the  workload  would  have  tjeen 
formidable;    In    this   Instance,   it   was   over- 


Mucta  of  the  workload  that  consumed 
DOE'S  resources  could  have  been  averted  If 
program  requirements  had  been  better  de- 
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Applicant     Information     was     not     being 
verified,  and 

Prinrlt.v   u.sers   whoRft   rpniiirftment.*;   shoiilri 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
r>ore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


once  in  the  next  decade,  that  there  is  a 
30-percent  chantie  that  a  10  million  bar- 
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have  the  discipline  required  to  reduce 
our  hostage-like  dependence  upon  im- 
ported oil.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  digest  of  the  GAO  report  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Oasolhts    Alxocation  :    A   Chaotic    Psogkam 
IN  Need  of  Overhaul 

The  1979  gasoline  shortage  was  another 
reminder  of  the  continued  U.S.  dependence 
on  forel/jn  oil  supplies  and  the  ever-present 
threat  of  supply  disruptions.  It  also  under- 
scored our  lack  of  preparedness  to  minimize 
the  Impacts  of  such  disruptions 

This  report  examines  why  the  Department 
of  Energy's  allocation  program  was  IneBec- 
tlve  In  managing  the  shortage  and  makes 
recommendations  for  improving  the 
program. 

COMPTKOLLZB    GeNEKAL 

OP  THE  United  States. 

Washington.  DC. 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  report  discusses  the  principal  prob- 
lems in  the  Department  of  Energy's  admin- 
istration of  Its  gasoline  allocation  program. 
It  contains  recommendations  for  Improving 
the  program  as  well  as  for  enhancing  the 
Department's  overall  energy  emenjency  re- 
sponse capability. 

We  made  this  review  pursuant  to  the  In- 
dividual requests  of  13  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives However,  because  of  the  broad 
interest  In  this  program,  we  are  issuing  the 
report  to  the  Congress  as  a  whole. 

We   are   sending   copies  of  this   report   to 
the    Director,    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Elmer  B  Staats. 
ComntroUer  General 
of  the  United  States. 

Digest 

The  gasoline  allocation  program  Is  the  only 
program  which  can  be  used  to  manage  the 
distribution  of  supplies  when  shortfalls  are 
under  20  percent 

Yet,  during  the  1979  gasoline  shortage  the 
program  failed  to  meet  its  intended  objec- 
tives and  Is  so  seriously  flawed  that  a  major 
overhaul  will  be  needed  before  better  results 
can  be  expected. 

Following  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973. 
the  Congress  provided  legislative  authority 
to  deal  with  energy  shortages  and  to  assure 
sufficient  supplies  to  priority  users  and 
equitable  distribution  of  supplies  nation- 
wide. This  authority  will  expire  by  October 
1981  unless  extended  by  the  Congress.  The 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  Is  responsible 
for  satisfying  these  legislative  objectives 
through  its  petroleum  allocation  program. 
Individual  States  play  a  key  role  in  the 
program's  implementation 

Under  the  Energy  Emergency  Conservation 
Act  of  1979,  rationing  can  be  used  only  If 
the  shortage  is  20  percent  or  more,  unless 
the  President  considers  a  lesser  shortage  to 
be  a  danger  to  national  security. 

CONCLUSIONS 

When  the  supply  shortage  began  in  early 
1979,  emergency  response  planning  was  In- 
complete and  outdated,  and  Federal  and 
State  Oovemments  were  Ill-prepared  to  deal 
with  their  supply  management  role, 

DOE'S  program  operations  were  plagued 
by  Inadequate  management  and  staffing,  re- 
lentless demands  for  services,  poor  or  totally 
lacking    information    systems,    and    unclear 


guidance  and  direction.  Even  under  the  best 
of  conditions,  the  workload  would  have  been 
formidable;  in  this  instance,  it  was  over- 
whelming. 

DOE'S  problems  were  mirrored  in  the 
States'  set-aside  program  operations  Like 
DOE  they  had  not  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
sudden  workload,  and  also  were  handicapped 
by  the  absence  of  clear,  definitive  guidance 

DOE'S  audit  activities  were  belated  and  of 
mixed  success.  These  audits  and  the  work 
GAO  performed  encountered  a  high  Incidence 
of  possible  violations  of  allocation  program 
regulations. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  risk 
shortages  as  long  as  it  depends,  in  substan- 
tial part,  on  imported  energy.  Furthermore, 
in  a  product-short  situation,  indtistry  deci- 
sions and  practices,  based  as  they  are  on 
profit  motivations,  may  not  satisfy  public  In- 
terests or  needs  and  wlU  warrant  Government 
intervention. 

Consequently,  despite  Us  shortcomings  as 
presently  designed  and  Implemented,  GAO 
favors  efforts  to  make  the  allocation  program 
an  effective  tool.  The  program  has  not  yet 
had  a  "fair"  test.  After  it  was  established 
in  1974  it  was  not  significantly  revised  until 
the  midst  of  the  1979  gas  shortage;  and  even 
those  revisions  were  "quick  fix"  remedies. 

HOW   THE    PROGRAM    IS    SUPPOSED   TO    WORK 

The  regulations  affect  the  entire  gasoline 
distribution  system,  from  the  refiner  to 
wholesalers  to  retail  stations  and  bulk  end- 
users.  Basically,  gasoline  allocations  are  de- 
termined by  reference  to  a  historical  base 
period.  Suppliers  must  sell  to  the  same  pur- 
chasers who  bought  during  the  base  period, 
although  the  purchasers  are  not  obligated  to 
buy  the  volumes  offered  them.  The  amounts 
purchased  during  the  base  period  (base  pe- 
riod volumes)  are  used  to  determine  the 
quantity  to  which  purchasers  are  entitled. 
Certain  national  defense,  agricultural,  and 
other  uses  are  given  priority  In  receiving  gas- 
oline. The  remainder  is  allocated  to  nonprlor- 
Ity  purchasers  as  a  fraction  of  the  base  period 
volume. 

Each  prime  supplier  (a  refiner  or  whole- 
saler who  first  transports  gasoline  into  a 
State)  generally  must  use  a  uniform  alloca- 
tion fraction  nationwide  In  distributing  the 
gasoline,  unless  DOE  directs  or  approves  the 
use  of  a  different  fraction  for  a  particular 
region.  In  addition,  a  "set-aside"  program 
permits  States  to  direct  the  distribution  of 
a  portion  of  the  gasoline  to  meet  hardship 
and  emergency  requirements  within  the 
State.  Each  prime  supplier  must  set  aside 
5  percent  of  the  supplies  for  this  pun>ose. 

Firms  can  request  an  exemption  from  the 
regulations  or  appeal  a  decision  of  DOE 
through  DOE'S  Office  of  Hearings  and 
Appeals. 

WORKLOAD    REDUCTION   AND   MANAGEMENT 

PROBLEMS 

DOE  found  Itself  in  a  groimd  swell  of  ac- 
tivity for  which  it  had  not  planned  or  pre- 
pared. Its  allocation  program,  prepared  5 
years  earlier  and  found  by  GAO  and  others  to 
be  seriously  deficient,  had  not  been  revised 
or  updated.  Further.  DOE  had  not  defined 
how  it  would  Implement  the  program. 

The  day-to-day  operations  were  poorly 
managed.  The  work  pressures  and  the  sheer 
volume  of  requests,  coupled  with  staffing 
shortages,  fueled  a  crisis  atmosphere  and  the 
program  floundered. 

In  the  five  DOE  regional  offices  GAO  visited 
there  were  large  processing  backlogs,  with 
several  adverse  effects.  Those  seeking  relief 
through  DOE  suffered  by  not  receiving  timely 
service.  They  sometimes  turned  to  the  State 
set-aside  program,  thus  Inappropriately  In- 
creasing the  workload  of  the  States. 


Much  of  the  workload  that  consumed 
DOE'S  resources  could  have  been  averted  If 
program  requirements  had  been  better  de- 
fined and  understood  and  an  improved  base 
period  had  been  used.  These  measures,  cou- 
pled with  improved  monitoring  activities  and 
a  strong  audit  and  enforcement  program, 
would  better  insure  that  the  program  op- 
erates as  Intended. 

PROGRAM   MONITORING  PROBLEMS 

DOE'S  lack  of  information  on  supply  and 
market  activity  as  well  as  operational  Infor- 
mation, or  Its  failure  to  use  the  Information 
on  hsnd.  was  a  recurring  problem  which 
eroded  the  program's  effectiveness.  For  ex- 
ample, DOE  could  not  determine  whether 
supplies  had  moved  to  end-users  and  retail 
stations  or  Instead  were  being  stockpiled  by 
distributors.  DOE  Is  taking  action  to  obtain 
the  Information.  Also,  because  DOE  did  not 
have  confidence  In  the  monthly  allocation 
fraction  reports  from  the  suppliers  It  did  not 
use  them  as  a  basl.s  for  exercising  Its  author- 
ity to  ensure  equitable  distribution  of  sup- 
Dlles  throughout  the  United  States.  Because 
the  States  do  not  have  access  to  the  data, 
they  are  not  In  a  position  to  know  when  Im- 
balances exist  and  to  request  corrective 
action. 

Atrurr  and  enforcement  problems 

DOE  needs  to  establish  an  audit  and  en- 
forcement program  that  will  better  assure 
orogram  integrity  and  deter  violators.  DOE 
was  not  prepared  to  audit  comollance  with 
allocation  regulation.";  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1979  shortage  Tts  office  of  Enforcement  did 
not  beo-in  Its  full-scale  audit  effort  of  small 
refiner-  until  June,  and  of  product  resellers 
until  August  Some  of  Its  staff  were  switched 
from  their  normal  audit  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities to  augment  the  Office  of  Petroleum 
Operations  field  staff. 

The  Office  of  Special  Counsel  for  Compli- 
ance did  not  begin  its  allocation  audit  of 
malor  domestic  refiners  until  May  and  did 
not  complete  14  audits,  even  though  In  some 
instances  there  was  preliminary  evidence  of 
potential  violations  that  needed  further  in- 
vestigation. It  suspended  the  audits  to  meet 
the  deadline  for  completing  Its  primary  mls- 
■^lon.  but  It  plans  to  complete  9  of  the  audits 
in  1980  through  the  use  of  a  contractor. 

DOE  needs  to  develop  a  staffing  plan  which 
w-uld  allow  a  auick  scale-up  of  Its  audit 
and  enforcement  program  at  the  onset  of  a 
gasoline  .''hortage  using  fully  developed 
audit  programs  Llkewi.se.  there  should  be 
public  awareness  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
chance  that  violators  will  be  identified,  and 
that  DOE  will  take  whatever  enforcement 
actions  are  necessary  to  remedy  the  viola- 
tions, including  eesesslng  adequate  penal- 
ties to  encourage  compliance. 

STATE   SET-ASIDE   PROGRAM   PROBLEMS 

DOE  had  not  provided  the  States  the  pro- 
gram guidance  and  review  necessary  to  pro- 
mote more  effective  administration  of  the 
."^et -aside  program.  There  were  wide  varia- 
tions among  the  States'  definitions  of  emer- 
gencies and  hardships  and  the  criteria  for 
allocating  set-aside  supplies.  Uniform  and 
consistent  administration  of  the  State  set- 
aside  program  Is  a  critical  prerequisite  to  an 
effective  petroleum  allocation  program. 

State  energy  offices  were  unprepared  to 
handle  the  significant  Increase  in  work- 
load. As  a  result — 

TTiere  were  wide  variances  among  the 
States  in  granting  set-aside  supplies,  and 
State  releases  of  set-aside  volumes  were  not 
distributed  uniformly  or  equally, 
_Set-aslde  supplies  were  distributed  with- 
out requiring  adequate  documentation  of 
emergency  or  hardship  conditions. 
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Applicant  information  was  not  being 
verified,  and 

Priority  users  whose  requirements  should 
have  been  met  through  normal  distribution 
channels   were   receiving   set-aside   supplies. 

PROBLEMS   IN    PROGRAM    PLANNING   AND 
DIRECTION 

DOE  failed  to  revise  and  update  its  pro- 
gram and  to  plan  for  Its  implementation. 
As  a  result.  DOE  was  forced  to  make  numer- 
ous program  modifications,  revisions,  and 
updates  between  February  and  August  1979 
during  the  course  of  the  shortage.  The  fre- 
quency of  changes  and  their  Immediate  im- 
plementation caused  significant  problems, 
both  for  the  industry  in  complying  with  the 
changes  and  for  DOE  field  offices  in  retrain- 
ing staff  and  dealing  with  the  increased 
workload. 

The  changes  were  made  without  benefit  of 
regulatory  analyses  and.  in  many  cases. 
without  public  hearings,  and  with  minimal 
time  for  written  comments  from  interested 
parties.  Also,  this  ad  hoc  approach  forced 
DOE  to  make  Its  decisions  based  on  limited 
information,    and    invited    further    changes. 

DOE'S  emergency  planning  and  manage- 
ment is  fragmented  and  lacks  overall  high- 
level  coordination  and  direction  In  response 
to  a  similar  finding  by  DOE's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, in  September  1978  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Policy  and  Evaluation  was  made 
responsible  for  coordinating  departmental 
energy  emergency  planning  activities.  How- 
ever, this  action  does  not  go  far  enough  and 
the  need  still  exists  for  the  appointment  of 
a  full-time  coordinator  of  energy  emergency 
planning,  with  full-time  staff. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

GAO  is  recommending  that  the  Secretary 
of  Energy  act  immediately  to  revise  the 
Mandatory  Petroleum  Allocation  Regulations 
and  to  insure  successful  implementation  of 
the  regulations  during  shortage  periods. 
GAO  makes  p.  number  of  specific  rscom- 
mendatlons  for  improving  the  program,  and 
identifies  several  desirable  characteristics  to 
be  used  In  revising  the  program. 

AGENCY    COMMENTS 

DOE  agreed  with  GAO's  findings  regarding 
operational  aspects  of  the  allocation  pro- 
gram, with  the  exception  of  the  portion 
dealing  with  the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Ap- 
peals. Consequently.  DOE  endorsed  GAO's 
recommendations  tor  Identifying  means  to 
improve  the  program  monitoring,  audit  and 
enforcement  activities,  Federal/State  rela- 
tions, and  program  planning  and  direction. 

E)OE  said  it  was  conducting  a  comprehen- 
sive regional  office  review  to  improve  case 
management  and  strengthen  program  moni- 
toring. Also,  DOE  said.  It  is  in  the  process 
of  resolving  Issues  relating  to  the  SUte  sct- 
aslde  program,  Including  proper  guidance, 
and  reviewing  of  the  entire  allocation  system 
and  continuing  audit  and  enforcement  ac- 
tivities. The  final  reoort  on  the  regional  of- 
fice review.  Issued  In  late  March  1980,  con- 
firms GAO's  findings  regarding  DOE's  opera- 
tion of  the  program  during  1979. 

However,  DOE  disagreed  with  GAO's  find- 
ings regarding:  the  base  period,  the  regula- 
tory functions  performed  by  DOE,  and  the 
Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals  response  to 
the  problems  created  by  the  gasoline  short- 
age. 

GAO's  evaluation  of  DOE's  comments  is 
contained  in  chapter  6,  beginning  on  page  85. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  any  remaining 
time  assigned  to  me  be  transferred  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
PKjre.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BRADLEY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguLshed  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  yielding  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  the  following 
colloquy.  I  would  inquire  of  the  Chair, 
what  is  the  time  presently  under  my 
control? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Thirty  minutes. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE   STRATEGIC   PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Senate  will  be  discussing  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  an  issue 
which  this  Senator  has  addressed  with 
increasing  alarm  over  the  last  several 
months.  That  alarm  and  urgency  has 
only  heightened  in  the  last  several  weeks. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  clear  and  per- 
suasive case  for  filling  this  Nation's  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  We  need  an 
ample  strategic  petroleum  reserve  be- 
cause of  the  probability  of  disruption  of 
our  imported  oil  supply.  We  obtain  25 
percent  of  all  our  oil  from  the  Arabian 
Penmsula  or  the  Persian  Gulf  area  of  the 
world.  Our  allies  are  dependent  on  this 
region  for  substantially  greater  amounts; 
50  percent  of  all  the  oil  that  is  consumed 
in  Europe  passes  through  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz.  Almost  90  percent  of  Japan's  oil 
comes  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Because  of  its  political  volatility  and 
inherent  instability,  the  Arabian  Penin- 
sula is  a  particularly  unreliable  and  vul- 
nerable source  of  oil  supply.  Even  under 
the  most  optimistic  view  the  Ukelihood 
of  an  interruption  is  significant. 

If  you  simply  take  historical  experi- 
ence, in  the  last  6  years  we  have  had  two 
oil  supply  interruptions.  In  the  last  30 
years,  we  have  had  three  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptions. Since  oil  first  began  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  region  some  45  years  ago, 
there  have  been  four  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptions. 

So  the  question  is  whether  the  last  6 
years  provides  the  most  realistic  view  of 
the  probability  of  interruption,  that  is  a 
1  in  3  probability,  or  whether  we  should 
relv  on  the  experience  of  the  last  30  years. 
in  which  case  there  would  be  a  1  in  10 
probability  of  an  interruption,  or  on  the 
last  45  years,  which  would  mean  a  1  in 
15  probability. 

But  regardless  of  the  oessimism  or 
optimism  of  our  assumptions,  anv  of 
these  probabilitief;  would  argue  for  filing 
th";  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  studies  have 
calculated  that  there  is  a  70-percent 
ch-snce  that  a  3  million  barrel-a-day  dis- 
ruption for  1  year  will  occur  at  least 


once  in  the  next  decade,  that  there  is  a 
30-percent  chance  that  a  10  million  bar- 
rel-a-day disruption  for  1  year  will 
occur  at  least  once  in  the  next  decade, 
and  that  there  is  a  5 -percent  chance 
that  a  20  million  barrel-a-day  disruption 
for  1  year  will  occur  at  least  once  in  the 
next  decade. 

Moreover,  many  who  are  experts  in 
the  political  and  military  affairs  of  the 
Middle  East  as  well  as  in  U.S.  defense 
policy,  believe  that  the  probabilities  of 
interruptions  of  this  magnitude  are 
substantially  higher  than  the  probabil- 
ities that  I  have  talked  about.  In  other 
words,  experts  think  that  the  last  6  years 
is  a  more  reUable  guide  to  the  likelihood 
of  a  supply  disruption  than  the  last  45 
years.  This  means  that  a  one  in  three 
chance  of  an  interruption  of  3  million 
barrels  a  day.  which  is  what  this  country 
receives  from  the  Persian  Gulf  under- 
states the  magnitude  of  the  threat 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  both  the  CIA 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  have  told 
the  Senate  Energy  Commmittee  that  a 
major  supply  interruption  between  now 
and  1990  is  a  virtual  certainty. 

The  potential  for  a  disruption  lies 
in  the  many  elements  of  insecurity  in 
and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  that 
threaten  our  oil  supplies  and  that  facil- 
itate the  expansion  of  Soviet  influence  In 
the  region. 

The  attack  on  the  Grand  Mosque  in 
Mecca,  the  chaos  in  Iran,  the  continuing 
border  clashes  between  Iraq  and  Iran, 
the  recent  coup  in  South  Yemen,  the 
growing  Soviet  intrusion  into  the  Iranian 
political  situation — all  of  these  events 
provide  ample  illustration  of  the  forces 
and  events  that  could  precipitate  a  real 
crisis  during  the  next  10  years  when  the 
U.S.  economic  and  political  vulnerability 
to  oil  supply  cutbacks  will  be  at  its  peak. 

Were  this  crisis  to  occur,  what  is  the 
magnitude  of  the  economic  loss  it  would 
entail?  Oil  supply  disruptions  impose 
enormous  costs  on  the  United  States  and 
other  consuming  nations.  A  conservative 
estimate — conservative  in  that  it  as- 
sumes smooth  adjustment  of  the  econ- 
omy to  sudden  reductions  in  oil  sup- 
plies—of the  GNP  loss  of  a  20  miUion- 
barrel-a-day  disruption  for  1  year  is  $700 
billion.  The  loss  to  all  consuming  nations 
would  be  three  times  greater.  If  the  dis- 
ruation  were  only  3  million  barrels  a  day, 
the  loss  to  the  US.  economy,  according 
to  Stanford  University,  would  be  over 
$100  billion — $100  billion  sucked  out  of 
this  economy  in  1  year. 

For  the  consideration  of  the  Senate, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
entire  Vietnam  war  cost  a  little  over  $100 
billion.  So  what  was  put  into  the  econ- 
omy paid  over  a  period  of  7  to  10  years 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  economy  in  a 
single  year  if  there  were  an  oil  supply 
interruption  of  a  little  over  3  million 
barrels  a  day. 

In  addition  to  mitigating  the  economic 
costs  of  a  supply  disruption,  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  will  significantly  pro- 
mote several  key  US.  national  security 
objectives.  First,  it  will  increase  the  U.S. 
freedom  of  policy  action  in  the  Middle 
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East;  second.  It  will  reduce  the  threat  of 
oil  supply  interruptions  to  U.S.  allies  who 
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East;  second,  it  will  reduce  the  tlireat  of 
oil  supply  interruptions  to  U.S.  allies  who 
join  with  the  United  States  in  Middle 
East  action:  third,  it  will  increase  the 
ability  of  NATO  members  to  sustain 
military  efforts  and  continued  civilian 
production  if  supply  lines  were  cut;  and. 
fourth,  it  will  reduce  the  probability  of 
a  politically  motivated  interruption  in 
the  first  place — in  other  words,  it  will 
provide  a  deterrent. 

Now  more  than  ever,  when  the  admin- 
istration is  persuading  our  allies  to  join 
in  economic  sanctions  on  Iran  and  con- 
templating the  possibility  of  subsequent 
military  action,  it  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  take  steps  to  enlarge  the 
range  of  policv  options  in  the  Middle 
East  so  that  military  intervention  is  our 
last  and  not  our  only  recourse.  The 
United  States  must  also  act  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  our  allies  of  participating  in  eco- 
nomic and  military  actions;  to  enhance 
the  cohes'on  of  the  NATO  alliance  in 
responding  to  an  oil  supply  interruption ; 
and  to  increase  the  period  during  which 
military  operations  could  be  maintained 
in  the  event  of  a  disruption  of  oil  sup- 
plies. The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  will 
promote  each  of  these  goals. 

Mr.  President,  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan by  the  Soviet  Union  posed  a  serioiis 
and  direct  threat  to  that  vital  region  of 
the  world  upon  which  we  are  so  depend- 
ent for  oil.  Our  response,  so  far.  has 
been  to  increase  military  expenditures, 
which  is  probably  correct.  But  we  must 
also  recognize  that  the  Soviet  threat  has 
also  increased  the  likelihood  of  an  oil 
supply  interruption.  This  makes  it  ab- 
solutely essential  to  refill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  President,  both  the 
historical  and  current  experience  of  the 
Japanese  amply  illustrate  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  strategic  reserve.  In  De- 
cember of  1941.  the  tight  and  dwindling 
supply  of  oil  was  a  major  factor  impel- 
ling Japan  to  war  with  the  United  States. 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Netherland.s  His- 
torians of  the  period  have  described  the 
oil  supply  situation  as  follows : 

The  feeling  had  grown  that  Japan  was  like 
a  fish  In  a  pond  from  which  the  water  was 
gradually  being  drained 

The  Japanese  recognized  that  if  they 
lost  access  to  their  sources  of  supply,  as. 
indeed,  happened  as  a  result  of  the  U  S. 
embargo,  they  would  be  left  with  only 
an  18-month  stockpile,  a  situation  that 
would  impel  them  to  action.  And  it  did, 
indeed,  impel  them  to  the  Pearl  Harbor 
attack  on  the  United  States. 

The  lesson  of  this  historical  precedent 
is  that  when  the  embargo  took  place  and 
reserves  were  inadequate,  military  action 
was  the  only  recourse  left  and  it  was 
taken.  Coming  closer  to  the  present  day. 
Japan  is  able  to  support  US  action  and 
objectives  in  Iran  because  it  has  an 
ample  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Were 
it  not  for  Japan's  87  davs  in  stocks,  it  is 
highly  questionable  whether  the  United 
States  could  have  prevailed  upon  this 
critical  ally  to  support  us. 

However,  in  order  both  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  our  policy  action  and  to  main- 
tain our  allies'  support  and  respect  for 
the   credibilitv   and    reliability    of   U.S. 


security  guarantees,  we  must,  ourselves, 
rapidly  acquire  our  own  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  assump- 
tions underlying  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's position  on  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve?  The  committee  report  rec- 
ognizes two  major  national  security  needs 
that  are  addressed  by  the  strategic  re- 
serve first,  the  need  to  mobilize  the 
Nation's  resources  to  protect  the  Nation's 
energy  security  and  independence;  sec- 
ond, the  need  to  protect  the  Nation  from 
being  harmed  by  disruptions  in  energy 
supplies.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  rescind  $2.3  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981,  to  limit  outlays  to  $300  million, 
and  to  defer  oil  acquisition  to  the  latter 
half  of  1981.  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
its  recognition  of  the  vital  national  se- 
ciu-ity  needs  that  the  strategic  petroleimi 
reserve  addresses. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  this  in- 
consistency derives  from  two  fundamen- 
tal flaws  in  the  committee's  analysis. 
First,  the  committee  erroneously  assumes 
that  the  costs  imposed  by  the  turmoil  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  are  beyond  Congress' 
ability  to  control. 

Second,  it  erroneously  assumes  that  the 
program  is  stalled  by  our  inability  to  pur- 
chase oil  in  a  unstable  world  market. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  United 
States  does  have  the  ability  to  control  the 
impact  of  turmoil  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  A 
billion-barrel  strategic  reserve  would 
mitigate  the  devastat-ng  cost  to  the  U.S. 
economy  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
precipitous  military  intervention.  More- 
over, the  reason  the  United  States  has 
deferred  purchases  for  the  strategic  re- 
serve is  not  that  we  cannot  acquire  the 
oil.  At  the  very  least,  we  could  use  our 
own  domest-c  reserves.  It  is  that  we  lack 
the  political  will  to  do  so.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  United  States  to  assert  the 
independence  of  its  foreign  policy  and 
to  take  the  actions  necessary  to  protect 
and  promote  our  national  security  and 
the  security  of  our  friends  and  allies. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.    17  19    THROUGH    1921 

Mr.  President.  I  propose  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  coming  debate  that 
will  restore  the  $23  billion  which  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  rescinded. 

This  amendment  assumes  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  fill  of  100,000  barrels 
a  day  beginnmg  July  1.  1980.  and  increas- 
ing to  200,000  to  250,000  barrels  a  day  in 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  must 
be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of 
the  current  slack  market  and  the  high 
level  of  inventories  worldwide.  The  time 
to  buy  is  now.  There  will  always  be  un- 
certainties and  there  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  uncertainties  will  be  any 
less  this  time  next  year. 

We  cannot  afford  to  assume  the  market 
will  improve  considerably  in  the  years 
ahead.  Rapid  fill  rates,  Mr.  President, 
are  justified  because  our  extreme  and 
continuing  vulnerabihty  to  disruptions 
makes  each  additional  stored  barrel 
enormously  valuable.  According  to  the 
CBO  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
analyses,  when  our  stockpile  is  small, 
additional    barrels    are    worth    several 


hundred  dollars  per  barrel  because  they 
will  result  in  a  major  reduction  in  the 
GNP  cost  of  a  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  it  is  clear 
that  we  must  fill  the  strategic  reserve. 

Second,  the  oil  is  available  now  and 
now  is  the  time  to  move. 

Third,  the  likelihood  of  a  disruption 
is  high  and  the  costs  it  would  impose  are 
enormous. 

Fourth,  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
is  our  most  cost-effective  means  of  both 
deterring  a  politically  motivated  inter- 
ruption and  mitigating  the  costs  of  a 
supply  curtailment. 

Finally,  we  must  demonstrate  to  our- 
selves, our  allies  and  our  enemies,  that 
we  have  the  political  will  to  act  in  our 
own  self  interest  and  to  take  those  ac- 
tions that  are  necessary  to  secure  the 
protection  of  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  is  on 
the  floor.  He  has  time  allotted  for  his 
use. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  12  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  am  pleased  the  chairman  has  come 
to  the  floor  to  discuss  this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER  iMr. 
BoREN ' .  The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  for  his  leadership  and  dedi- 
cation in  connection  with  the  restora- 
tion, may  I  say.  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  has  been  extremely 
helpful  to  me  as  chairman  and  to  all 
members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  a  deplorable  situation 
now  confronting  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  This  historic  mission  of  these 
invaluable — indeed,  irreplaceable,  oil- 
fields is  in  danger  of  being  severely 
distorted. 

Established  prior  to  World  War  I  by 
Presidents  Taft  and  Wilson.  Naval  Petro- 
leum Reserve  No.  1  (Elk  Hills  in  Kern 
County,  Calif.)  and  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  No.  3  i Teapot  Dome  in  Natrona 
County.  Wyo.i  were  withdrawn  by  Exec- 
utive order  from  the  public  lands.  To- 
gether with  the  once  prolific  Buena 
Vista  oilfield  (Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  2 — which  adjoins  Elk  Hills)  these 
reserves  were  established  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  insuring  that,  in  time  of 
war  or  national  defense  emergency,  the 
ships  of  the  Navy  would  have  a  secure 
source  of  petroleum  fuel  supplies. 

Following  the  war,  President  Harding 
added  another  huge  tract  of  Federal 
lands  with  promising  petroleum  poten- 
tial to  the  naval  petroleum  reserve  sys- 
tem. In  February  1923.  he  established 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  4.  located 
north  of  the  Brooks  range  on  the  Arctic 
North  Slope  of  Alaska.  This  reserve, 
with  its  23.680.000  acres,  was  subse- 
quently transferred  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  1976,  and  is  now  known 
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as  the  National  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
Alaska. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  under- 
stand that  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves were  originally  created  as  national 
security  assets — the  first  models  of  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Even  today. 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  at  Elk 
Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  rank  15th  in 
terms  of  daily  production  from  U.S.  oil- 
fields. Naval  Petroleum  Reserve  No.  1 
(Elk  Hills)  is  one  of  the  largest  produc- 
ing oilfields  in  America  and  still  con- 
tains about  1  billion  barrels  of  re- 
coverable petroleum.  By  1982,  when  over 
900  new  wells  will  have  been  drilled,  its 
crude  oil  production  capacity  is  expected 
to  reach  the  level  of  200.000  barrels  per 
day. 

Although  Elk  Hills  was  opened  up 
and  produced  during  World  War  n.  in 
order  to  augment  crude  oil  supplies  on 
the  west  coast,  it  was  shut-in  soon  after 
that  conflict  and  once  again  reverted 
to  its  designated  status  as  a  national 
defense  petroleum  stockpile.  In  1967, 
noting  that  there  was  increased  concern 
in  the  minds  of  many  military  planners 
about  the  need  of  the  armed  services 
for  secure  sources  of  oil,  the  Navy  began 
work  on  a  comprehensive  plan  to  fully 
explore  and  develop  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  That  plan  was  completed  in 
1973,  prior  to  the  Arab  oil  embargo,  and 
submitted  to  Congress  and  the  President. 
Increased  funding  for  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  development  plan  was 
appropriated  the  following  year  and 
work  began  to  bring  the  reserves  to  a 
new  state  of  readiness. 

The  record  of  the  Navy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  to  which  the  naval 
petroleum  and  oil  shale  reserves  were 
transferred  in  1977,  in  managing,  de- 
veloping, and  producing  these  reserves 
is  a  commendable  one.  It  is  a  record  of 
a  loval  and  diligent  discharge  of  an 
important  responsibility  which  reflects 
great  credit  upon  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  served  and  are 
serving  the  Nation  well. 

By  1975.  Coneress  had  appropriated 
almost  $70  million  for  the  exploration 
and  development  of  Elk  Hills,  a  project 
that  would  involve  drilling  approximate- 
ly 1.000  new  wells  and  the  installation  of 
modern  oil  field  production  facilities. 
The  cost  of  the  project  at  that  time  was 
estimated  to  be  about  $800  million  and 
the  work  was  projected  to  be  completed 
m  fiscal  year  1981.  The  goal  was  to  be 
ready  to  produce  400.000  barrels  per  dav 
m  the  event  of  a  national  defense 
emergency. 

The  fact  that  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  were  not  readv  to  meet  a  war- 
time or  national  defense  emergency 
counted  heavily  in  1976.  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
Production  Act.  Another  important  con- 
sideration which  contributed  to  the  de- 
cision to  authori7e  a  temporary  6-year 
open-up  of  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome 
was  the  heavy  expenditure  that  would 

serveTi''^'^   '".  °''^"  *°  '''•'"«  the  re- 
serves to  a  Posture  of  full  capabil'ty 
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leum  from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves 
would  be  deposited.  Prom  this  special  ac- 
count funds  would  be  appropriated,  as 
needed,  by  the  Congress  for  the  contm- 
ued  exploration  and  development  work 
on  the  reserves. 

Incidentally,  although  the  special  ac- 
count was  allowed  to  operate  only  for  a 
short  period — it  was  terminated  by  the 
NPR  Authorization  Act  last  year— the 
statute  also  authorized  it  to  be  a  source 
of  needed  appropriations  for  the  contin- 
ued exploration  of  the  national  petro- 
leum reserve  in  Alaska  and  the  devel- 
opment of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. The  elimination  of  the  special  ac- 
count was  accepted  by  me  and  other  con- 
cerned Members  of  Congress,  because  it 
was  never  contemplated  that  the  in- 
come-producing capabilities  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  would  someday  in- 
terfere with  their  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  In  retrospect,  it  was  a  mistake 
to  divert  those  revenues  to  the  general 
receipts  of  the  Treasury. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  believe  that 
the  historic  mission  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  is  in  danger  of  being  dis- 
torted. Instead  of  securing  a  secure 
source  of  vital  oil  supplies  for  the  armed 
.services  of  this  Nation,  they  are  now  be- 
ing viewed  by  some  people  in  the  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  some  Members  of 
Congress,  as  merely  a  convenient  ex- 
pendable source  of  Government  reve- 
nues. 

Last  year,  for  example,  the  sale  of 
crude  oil  produced  at  Elk  Hills  and  Tea- 
pot Dome  generated  income  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
tune  of  over  $720,000,000.  In  fiscal  year 
1980.  the  current  year,  the  revenues  are 
expected  to  rise  to  almost  $1.6  billion 
and  in  fiscal  year  1981.  the  projected  in- 
come from  the  reserves  is  over  $2  bil- 
lion. While  the  $2  billion  would  help  bal- 
ance the  1981  budget,  using  NPR  oil  for 
this  purpose  would  seriouslv  short- 
change the  American  people.  It  is  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  Use  of  NPR  oil 
for  its  real  purpose  as  a  national  defense 
petroleum  stockpile  will  greatly  increase 
the  value  of  each  barrel.  In  the  event  of 
a  supply  interruption,  the  value  of  the 
oil  could  easily  be  over  $200  per  barrel, 
rather  than  $35. 

The  fact  that  crude  oil  sales  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  can.  and  prob- 
ably will,  generate  revenues  on  such  a 
vast  scale,  as  refiected  in  the  projections 
I  just  mentioned,  has  tended  to  obscure 
the  reason  for  their  recently  authorized 
production. 

During  the  prolonged  debates  which 
preceded  the  passage  of  the  1976  statute 
that  opened  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves to  peacetime  production,  the  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  were  repeatedly  as- 
sured that  an  even-larger  source  of  crude 
oil  would  soon  be  available  in  time  of 
emergency.  The  newly  authorized  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  was  to  augment 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  with  a 
greater  capacity  to  deliver  oil  in  a  severe 
energy  emergency. 

Instead  of  the  projected  production 
rate  of  400.000  barrels  per  day  which 
would  be  available  at  Elk  Hills  when  that 
reserve  was  fully  explored  and  developed. 


the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  would  be 
designed  to  permit  the  withdrawal  of  5 
or  6  million  barrels  a  day.  The  argtunent 
was  persuasive  and  Congress  adopted  it 
in  the  passage  of  the  1976  statute. 

Today,  we  can  see  the  flaw  in  the  argu- 
ment that  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve would  be  a  superior  emergency 
crude  oil  stockpile.  The  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  is  not  being  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  legal  timetable 
specified  in  the  SPR  plan,  as  approved 
by  the  Congress  in  1977. 

It  is  a  small  stockpile  of  only  91.7  mil- 
hon  barrels — less  than  one-tenth  of  its 
authorized  1 -billion  barrel  size  and  less 
than  one-tenth  the  size  of  the  huge 
naval  petroleum  reserve  at  Elk  Hills. 
No  purchases  of  oil  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  have  been  made  by 
DOE  since  November  1978.  and  none  is 
contemplated  by  the  revised  budget  until 
at  least  June  1981—14  months  from  now 

Many  voices  in  Congress  have  been 
raised  concerning  this  dangerous  turn  of 
events.  Many  Members  of  Congress  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  the  President  exer- 
cise his  statutory  discretion  to  order  that 
crude  oil  production  of  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves  be  utilized,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  filling  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve.  Even  allowing  for  the 
continued  sale  of  25  percent  of  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  crude  oil  production 
to  small  refiners — in  accordance  with  the 
set-aside  provision  of  the  1976  statute — 
approximately  100.000  barrels  per  day 
could  be  made  available  to  the  now  feeble 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

One  of  the  serious  obstacles  to  pro- 
ceeding with  such  a  course  of  action,  un- 
fortunately, is  the  reluctance  of  som? 
people  to  forgo  the  income  to  the  Treas- 
ury which  would  accrue  from  continued 
commercial  sales  of  the  crude  oil  pro- 
duced at  Elk  HilLs  and  Teapot  Dome 
This  is  the  tragic  distortion  of  the  his- 
torical mission  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
these  national  defense  assets  cannot  be 
utilized  for  the  needed  development  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  because 
they  are  now  considered  to  be  more  im- 
portant as  short-term  income  producer- 

I  have  long  championed  both  the 
maintenance  of  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves and  the  speedy  development  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  need 
for  a  system  of  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serves became  apparent  to  the  member*- 
of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee during  hearings  on  oil  import  is- 
sues in  January  1973.  Hearings  on  legis- 
lation designed  to  create  a  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  were  held  in  May  and 
July  1973,  and  the  creation  of  such  a 
reserve  was  finally  authorized  in  1975 
by  the  passage  of  the  Energy  Policy  ant^ 
Conservation  Act. 

The  need  for  a  large  and  effectivp 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  even 
more  evident  today  than  it  was  in  1975. 
There  are  many  compelling  argumert- 
in  favor  of  building  such  a  crude  f^i' 
stockpile  For  example,  possession  of  a 
sufficient  reserve  of  petroleum  reduces 
our  vulnerability  and  minimizes  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  United  States  of  any 
potential  curtailment  of  oil  imports, 
account  in  the  Treasury  into  which  all 
proceeds  from  the  disposition  of  petro- 
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import  fee  to  balance  a  budget  that  has 
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TIME  TO  Wnjt  THE  SPB  IS  NOW 


,,      _    .^     ,    .,  ^       ^  .  can  or  anyone  else  for  that  matter  pre-     to  go  ahead  with  the  program.  It  is  un- 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  nearly  6    diet  whether  the  market  will  be  stable    fortunate  for  all  that  the  program  was 
months  now  since  the  Senate  expressed     in  1981?  The  Secretary  has  stumbled  on     dLscontinnwi  imHpr  th»  r^ort^r  oH,«i„i.- 
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serve  would  reduce  our  viilnerability  to 
import  curtailments,  the  effectiveness  of 
an  oil  embargo  as  a  politico-economic 
weapon  would  be  significantly  lowered, 
thereby  reducing  the  likelihood  of  its 
emplojrment. 

There  is  no  argiunent  with  the  fact 
that  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
would  enhance  the  readiness  capability 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  this  Nation  to 
defend  our  national  security  and  to  pro- 
tect American  interests  around  the  globe. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  vitally  important 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States  for 
all  of  us  to  recognize  that  the  paramount 
mission  of  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
must  remain  that  of  contributing  to  the 
national  defense.  Such  recognition  re- 
quires that  the  revenues  generated  by 
any  sale  of  crude  oil  produced  at  Elk 
Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  be  earmarked 
specifically  for  the  development  of  a 
strong,  viable  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. It  would  be  a  dangerous,  short- 
sighted piece  of  folly  to  view  those  Re- 
serves as  just  another  source  of  income 
to  tJie  Treasury.  Such  a  bonanza  would 
only  serve  to  strangle  the  establishment 
of  a  vital  component  of  our  national  se- 
curity— namely,  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

Experts  on  the  world  oil  market  and 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  have 
repeatedly  warned  that  these  will  be 
insufficient  supplies  of  crude  oil  to  satis- 
fy world  demand  sometime  during  this 
decade.  Those  warnings  make  it  impera- 
tive for  the  United  States  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  surplus  of  petro- 
leum^the  so-called  mini-glut.  The 
price  of  crude  oil  will  obviously  continue 
to  increase,  and  therefore  a  policy  of  de- 
laying purchases  not  only  will  fail  to 
maximize  the  favorable  supply  situation 
we  now  enjoy  but  also  will  end  up  cost- 
ing the  taxoayers  more  money.  Another 
aspect  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve should  appeal  to  those  who  seek 
to  economize  on  the  costs  of  Govern- 
ment: The  oil  that  is  stored  increases  in 
value  and  is  the  only  inflation-proof 
commodity — except  for  the  gold  stored 
in  Fort  Knox. 

The  United  States  simoly  cannot  fol- 
low a  path  that  vnll  bypass  the  creation 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  but 
will  continue  to  fritter  away  the  crude 
oil  treasure  that  was  wisely  set  aside  for 
national  defense  in  the  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  over  six  decades  ago.  If  those 
Reserves  are  to  continue  on  production, 
the  revenues  generated  from  the  sale  of 
that  petroleum  must  be  dedicated  to  the 
purpose  for  which  thev  were  created.  To 
do  otherwise,  would  be  to  choose  a  pol- 
icy of  unpreparedness  that  would  imperil 
the  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  of  the  time  remaining  to  me 
under  the  standing  order  to  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  DURT5NBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  difficult  issue  to  discuss  in  a 
public  forum  like  the  U.S.  Senate  The 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  touches 
directly  upon  our  national  security  and 
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the  health  of  our  economy.  It  is  the 
subject  of  ongoing  negotiations  with  our 
allies  and  with  the  oil  producing  nations 
of  this  world. 

A  week  ago  Monday  I  met  with 
Charles  Dimcan.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  discuss  a 
series  of  issues.  High  on  the  list  of  top- 
ics was  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
I  sought  a  direct  discussion  with  the  Sec- 
retary on  this  matter  because  I  was 
greatlv  concerned  about  the  press  reports 
on  his  recent  trip  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
about  the  Carter  administration's  re- 
vised budget  wnich  cuts  fiscal  year  1981 
funding  for  the  reserve  program. 

The  comments  I  make  this  morning 
are  not  to  be  associated  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy.  In  fact,  our  views  are 
quite  different  on  this  subject.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  Secretary's  comments  on 
the  reserve  program,  at  his  discretion, 
will  remain  confidential. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  issues 
related  to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve which  I  should  like  to  touch  upon. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  symbolic  inter- 
pretation of  the  reserve.  I  believe  that 
the  OPEC  nations  have  a  perception  of 
the  reserve  which  is  dissimilar  to  that 
held  in  the  United  States,  particularly 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

OPEC  is  a  successful  cartel  because  of 
its  power  to  control  the  price  and  supply 
of  crude  oil  on  the  world  market.  It 
would  of  course  be  troubled  by  the  policy 
of  any  consuming  nation  which  reduced 
its  control.  However,  to  the  extent  that 
the  OPEC  nations  view  our  reserve  pro- 
gram as  an  attempt  by  the  United  States 
to  diminish  their  control  over  world  oil 
markets,  their  view  is  incorrect.  We  do 
not  advocate  a  strategic— and  I  empha- 
size the  word  strategic— reserve  so  that 
we  can  gain  control  of  the  oil  supply  sys- 
tem or  influence  the  price.  We  would  not 
use  the  reserve  to  buy  and  sell  oil  on  a 
short-term  basis.  Our  intention  is  to  cre- 
ate a  reserve  with  rapid  recovery  mecha- 
nisms that  will  allow  us  to  respond  to 
cataclysmic  events. 

A  reserve  of  this  type  is  as  much  in  the 
interest  of  the  OPEC  nations  as  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  oil  consumers.  OPEC 
depends  on  a  stable  economic  system  in 
the  West.  Events  which  seriously  jeop- 
ardize the  economies  of  the  consuming 
nations,  threaten  the  economies  of  the 
OPEC  nations,  as  well  Perhaps  it  would 
be  useful  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  spell  out  our  intent  with  respect 
to  the  reserve.  We  could  put  a  trigger 
mechanism  on  reserve  withdrawals  like 
those  which  govern  implementation  of 
gasoline  rationing.  That  way  the  OPEC 
nations  could  be  certain  that  the  United 
States  would  not  use  the  reserve  to  the 
detriment  of  their  policies. 

The  second  issue  I  shall  discuss  is  the 
price  of  oil  on  the  world  market  and  the 
effect  that  resumotion  of  reserve  pur- 
chases might  have  on  that  market.  It 
would  appear  that  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration will  not  resume  the  program  be- 
cause they  are  convinced  that  it  mleht 
force  the  price  of  oil  upward.  Yet  this 
verv  same  administration  has  Imoosed  a 
$4.62  imoort  fee  on  imoorted  oil  to  ac- 
complish a  price  increa.se.  And  they  will 
use  the  $11  billion  which  flows  from  this 


import  fee  to  balance  a  budget  that  has 
no  room  in  it  for  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  That  combination  of  contradic- 
tions makes  pure  nonsense  out  of  our 
energy  policy. 

I  have  seen  no  evidence  that  regular 
and  modest  purchases  for  the  reserve 
program  will  dramatically  increase  the 
price.  And  even  if  price  increases  did  oc- 
cur, I  doubt  very  much  that  they  would 
approach  the  $4.62  that  President  Car- 
ter has  imposed  as  an  import  fee. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  one  final  point 
on  the  price  issue.  If  we  decide  not  to  re- 
sume the  reserve  because  we  cannot  ac- 
cept the  possibility  that  it  will  Increase 
the  short-term  price  slightly,  we  might 
just  as  well  decide  to  abandon  the  re- 
serve concept  entirely.  It  is  now  clear 
that  the  OPEC  nations  will  manipulate 
supply  on  a  regular  basis  to  maintain  a 
close  balance  between  world  oil  supply 
and  world  oil  demand.  Their  ability  to 
fine  tune  the  system  will  most  likely  im- 
prove in  the  future.  We  may  very  well 
never  be  able  to  resume  purchases  for 
the  reserve  without  having  some  impact 
on  the  price.  We  should  recognize  that 
fact  and  get  on  with  the  program. 

The  final  issue  that  I  shall  touch  upon 
is  U.S.  policy  on  primary  and  secondary 
storage  of  crude  oil  and  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. We  do  not  have  a  storage  policy  as 
such.  Evidence  from  1979  indicates  that 
world  oil  supply  was  not  much  affected 
by  the  Iranian  revolution.  What  was  lost 
in  Iran  was  made  up  by  increased  pro- 
duction from  other  nations.  But  the  rev- 
olution did  have  a  dramatic  effect  on 
world  oil  demand.  Because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty created  by  the  revolution,  oil  con- 
suming nations  and  major  oil  companies 
rushed  to  increase  their  stocks  of  crude 
oil  and  petroleum  products.  Petroleum 
in  primary  storage  stands  at  an  all  time 
high  in  the  United  States. 

The  record  indicates  that  similar 
stockpiling  occurred  during  the  embargo 
of  1973.  The  dramatic  price  increases  in 
the  spot  markets  followed  naturally  by 
increases  in  contract  prices  may  have 
been  as  much  a  result  of  this  stockpiling 
response  to  uncertainty  as  it  was  directly 
related  to  shortage  in  supply. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  we  in  Congress 
consider  the  question  of  primary  and 
secondary  storage.  I  also  think  that  the 
administration  should  explore  this  ques- 
tion in  depth  with  the  other  oil  consum- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Senator  Dolk, 
Senator  Jackson,  and  Senator  Bradley 
for  bringing  this  important  issue  to  the 
fioor  of  the  Senate. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  15  minutes;  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Senator  Bradley,  and  the  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Washington, 
Senator  Jackson,  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Senator  Durenberceh, 
another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  for  their  commaits 
concerning  the  SPR. 
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TIMZ  TO  Btrnj)  THE  8PB  IS  NOW 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  nearly  6 
months  now  since  the  Senate  expressed 
its  will  in  approving  the  Dole-Bradley 
amendment  to  S.  932  relating  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  That 
amendment  requires  the  President  to 
resume  purchasing  oil  for  the  SPR  at 
the  average  daily  rate  of  100,000  barrels. 
Despite  the  Senate's  vote  on  Novem- 
ber 8.  1979,  President  Carter  has  con- 
tinued with  his  policy  of  ignoring  the 
importance  our  SPR  program  holds  and 
has  Inexplicably  slashed  the  needed 
funding  for  SPR  from  his  fiscal  year 
1981  budget.  While  I  am  quite  sure  that 
no  one  in  this  body  is  any  more  aware 
of  the  need  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
than  is  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  I  feel 
it  is  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish  to 
place  budgetary  considerations  above 
those  of  national  security.  For  that  is 
what  the  strategic  reserve  is  really  all 
about — national  security.  The  President 
and  his  advisers  seem  to  be  totally  ig- 
noring the  reality  of  possible  future  en- 
ergy supply  interruptions  beyond  our 
control,  such  as  those  which  occurred 
during  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  and 
the  more  recent  Iranian  crisis.  If  we  do 
not  take  the  necessary  steps  today  to 
protect  the  life  blood  of  our  economy, 
there  may  be  no  economy  to  protect 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 
not  given  the  American  people  a  coher- 
ent national  energy  policy,  nor  have  they 
given  convincing  reasons  for  why  they 
are  refusing  to  buy  oil  for  our  only  in- 
surance against  possible  oil  cutoffs — the 
SPR.  When  the  program  was  first  termi- 
nated by  the  administration  in  Novem- 
ber of  1978,  there  was  no  reason  given. 
Then  last  fall  when  rumors  began  circu- 
lating that  it  was  Saudi  Arabia  which 
objected  to  our  continuation  of  the  SPR 
program,  we  were  told  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  a  nebulous  state  of  "adverse 
market  conditions"  prohibited  the  pur- 
chase of  SPR  oil  at  the  time.  The  Dole- 
Bradley  amendment  to  S.  932  removed 
those  technical  loopholes  used  by  the 
administration  but  unfortunately  S.  932 
continues  to  be  held  up  in  conference. 

ADMINISTBATION    STANCE 

Mr.  President,  after  reviewing  testi- 
mony given  before  various  energy  com- 
mittee hearings,  it  is  becoming  Increas- 
ingly clear  that  there  is  currently  a  glut 
of  oil  on  the  world  market.  However,  be- 
fore a  Senate  Appropriation's  Subcom- 
mittee hearing  Secretary  Duncan  testi- 
fied that  the  administration  would  not 
resume  purchasing  SPR  oil  until  June 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senate  when  it  voted  on  the  Dole- 
Bradley  amendment  showed  the  admin- 
istration that  the  SPR  should  and  must 
be  a  part  of  any  overall  energy  strategy. 
Subsequently,  in  January  this  year.  Sec- 
retary Duncan  said  he  would  come  up 
with  a  plan  to  buy  oil  for  the  SPR.  But 
in  his  testimony  Monday,  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  he  said  no  oil 
would  be  bought  unUl  at  least  June  1981 
on  the  grounds  that  buying  such  oil 
would  "adversely  Impact  the  market." 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Secretary  Dun- 


can or  anyone  else  for  that  matter  pre- 
dict whether  the  market  will  be  stable 
in  1981?  The  Secretary  has  stumbled  on 
his  own  words.  Today,  there  is  a  clear 
glut  of  oil  in  the  world  market,  as  testi- 
fied by  Dr.  Ruth  Davis  at  our  Energy 
Committee  hearing  held  April  18.  1980. 
This  testimony,  given  by  one  of  Secre- 
tary Duncan's  own  deputies,  is  a  clear- 
cut  example  ot  contradiction  in  logic 
with  respect  to  the  Carter  SPR  policy. 
In  her  testimony  Dr.  Davis  testified  that 
oil  companies  have  themselves  stock- 
piled oil,  which  they  could  easily  sell  to 
the  Government  for  the  SPR,  but  which 
they  will  dump  on  the  world  market  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  anti-SPR 
policy. 

In  turn,  this  dumping  of  oil  on  the 
world  market  may  prompt  the  Saudis 
to  curtail  their  production  from  9.5 
million  barrels  to  8.5  million,  in  order 
to  create  an  artificial  shortage  and  keep 
prices  high.  The  Saudis'  oil  policy  is 
opposed  to  any  loosening  of  the  world 
oil  supply  and  any  build-up  of  a  strong 
reserve  by  the  United  States. 

In  short,  if  now  is  not  the  right  time 
to  buy  oil  for  the  SPR,  when  will  there 
be  a  right  time?  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  illusion  of  a  "stable  world 
market"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ad- 
ministration's decision  to  terminate  the 
SPR.  We  are  left  to  infer  that  it  is  only 
Saudi  pressure  which  has  dictated  the 
administration's  weak  policy?  If  we  kow- 
tow to  Saudi  pressure  on  this,  how  can 
we  realistically  be  expected  to  defend 
our  own  interests  elsewhere? 

Secretary  Duncan  went  on  to  say  in 
his  testimony  that  the  so-called  "allies" 
present  at  the  Tokyo  economic  summit 
pledged  not  to  buy  oil  for  their  own 
reserves. 

This  may  be  true,  but  these  allies  have 
in  some  way  managed  to  build  up  a  very 
large  SPR  of  their  own,  so  they  don't 
need  to  fill  it  further.  For  example, 
Japan  has  a  reserve  lasting  for  87  days. 
It  is  precisely  this  reserve  which  will  en- 
able Japan  to  stop  importing  Iranian 
oil,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  high 
prices  asked  for  by  the  revolutionary 
government  of  Iran.  This  irony  shows 
the  folly  of  our  unilateral  decision  to 
terminate  our  own  SPR.  We  would  be 
in  a  far  less  tenable  position  than  Japan, 
to  resist  OPEC  pressure,  because  we  have 
no  viable  SPR.  Our  current  SPR  level 
will  last  for  only  12  days,  and  beyond 
that  we  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  OPEC 

POLICY    OF    APPEASSUENT 

Mr.  President,  these  contradictory  and 
absurd  rationales  are  an  insult  to  the 
American  people.  The  administration  is 
literally  playing  games  with  the  very 
survival  of  our  economy.  They  are  plac- 
ing our  economy  and  military  position 
in  the  world  in  jeopardy  by  foUowlng  a 
policy  of  appeasement  toward  the  OPEC 
oil  sheiks,  who  remain  steadfastly  op- 
posed to  any  build-up  at  all  of  our  SPR. 
When  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
program  was  first  initiated  under  Presi- 
dent Ford,  the  Arabs  voiced  similar 
threats  of  curtailed  production.  How- 
ever, at  that  time  President  Ford  saw 
the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  cushion 
against  possible  cut  offs  and  proceeded 


to  go  ahead  with  the  program.  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  all  that  the  program  was 
discontinued  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration. Our  economy,  our  military  and 
geopolitical  position  and  our  entire  way 
of  life  are  all  threatened  because  our 
Nation  remains  totally  vulnerable  to 
energy  supply  shut-offs. 

In  order  to  urge  the  administration  to 
immediately  resume  purchasing  oil  for 
the  reserve,  as  the  Senate  voted  last  No- 
vember, the  Senator  from  Kansas,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  <Mr 
Jackson  I  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  first  concturent 
budget  resolution  which  will  restore  the 
necessary  budgetary  allowance  needed 
to  resume  our  SPR  program.  The  re- 
serve program  is  so  important  that  we 
cannot  be  concerned  about  haggling  over 
where  the  funding  should  come  from 
or  what  functions  in  the  budget  should 
be  reduced  to  allow  for  the  SPR.  This  is 
a  matter  of  national  security  and  we 
must  not  avoid  our  responsibiUty  and 
our  duty.  It  is  more  important  to  pro- 
vide our  country  with  energy  insurance 
today  rather  than  to  achieve  a  poUtically 
desirable,  token  balanced  budget  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  security. 

carter  administration  pessimism 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  more  point 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  and  that  is  the 
pessimistic  tone  of  the  administration's 
witnesses  testifying  before  the  various 
committees.  All  seem  to  "oe  exceedingly 
negative  about  the  chances  for  us  to  find 
a  productive  positive  way  out  of  the  en- 
ergy crisis.  Everywhere  we  look  at  this 
administration  we  see  no  sign  of  hope — 
whether  it  is  the  economy,  energy,  or 
foreign  affairs.  They  tell  us  we  must  con- 
tinue to  tighten  our  belts,  despite  the 
real  costs  this  entails  to  jobs  and  overall 
productivity  of  our  economy.  They  seem 
to  continually  paint  a  scenario  of  bleak 
economic  malaise  by  virtue  of  their  policy 
actions  and  decisions. 

The  American  people  can  conserve  en- 
ergy, but  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  We 
can  eliminate  unnecessary  driving  and 
we  can  also  monitor  our  thermostats, 
but  these  measures  and  similar  ones 
taken  in  the  name  of  conservation  will 
not  loose  the  stranglehold  OPEC  con- 
tinues to  have  on  us.  And  we  cannot  be 
asked  to  destroy  jobs,  Mr.  Carter  not- 
withstanding. The  administration  be- 
lieves that  high  oil  prices  are  a  good 
thing  because  hi?h  prices  will  discourage 
consumption,  thereby  reducing  our  de- 
mand. 

However,  when  it  comes  to  allowing 
oil  companies  to  use  their  profits  for  ex- 
ploration and  development  they  take  a 
totally  different  view  and  call  for  a  mas- 
sive so-called  windfall  profit  tax  which 
will  only  hurt  American  consumers  and 
those  small  royalty  owners  and  inde- 
pendent producers  and  do  little  to  en- 
courage Increased  domestic  production 
Here  again  we  see  a  good  ooportunity 
for  domestic  production  taken  away 
through  the  revenue  process.  The  admin- 
istration Is  also  refusing  to  lease  vast 
lands  in  Alaska  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion. As  Senator  Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska 
pointed  out  during  an  energy  hearing  on 
April  22.  1980.  Alaska  may  be  the  Saudi 
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The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  today,  along    kan  and  other  Califomian  production 
with   Senator   Dole,   would   require   oil     guarantees  sufficiency  of  supply  to  the 


In  the  order  of  2  to  3  million  barrels  per  day 
Is  very  high  over  the  next  10  yean,  yet  the 
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Arabia  of  the  United  States,  in  terms 
of  its  recoverable  oil  reserves. 

Eighty  years  ago  two  Senators  from 
Texas  told  their  colleagues  that  the 
United  States  would  run  out  of  oil  in  10 
years.  But  instead  of  accepting  this  grim 
prediction  we  found  oil  and  a  great  deal 
of  It.  This  Senator  knows  as  well  as  any- 
one that  our  untapped  oil  reserves  are 
limited,  but  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
also  knows  that  American  innovation 
and  resourcefulness  are  unlimited  and 
we  cannot  afford  to  allow  these  most 
valuable  resources  to  lie  dormant  This 
country  must  embark  on  a  course  of 
achieving  all-out  energy  independence 
rather  than  on  a  policy  of  continued  pes- 
simism. For  if  we  allow  this  Carter  policy 
of  pessimism  to  persist  it  will,  I  am 
afraid,  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  administration 
wants  to  keep  us  dependent  on  OPEC 
then  Its  anti-SPR  program  makes  sense. 
If  we  kowtow  to  OPEC  here  what  will 
their  next  demand  be?  No  matter  how 
you  look  at  it.  the  United  States  is  be- 
ing blackmailed  by  OPEC,  and  our  fu- 
ture is  being  held  ransom  and  it  will 
continue  until  such  time  as  we  can  stand 
free  of  the  OPEC  oil  weapon.  A  strong 
and  viable  SPR  will  help  make  this  goal 
possible.  We  are  bound  by  our  lEA  agree- 
ment to  help  supply  oil  to  any  "ally" 
whose  oil  supplies  decline  by  7  percent, 
yet  we  cannot  even  honor  this  commit- 
ment and  supply  our  own  needs  ade- 
quately due  to  our  low  level  of  reserves. 

ARMS    ALONE    WILL    NOT    BUT    SECCTIITY 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas is  pleased  as  many  of  his  colleagues 
are  to  see  the  Carter  administration 
finally  realize  that  increased  defense 
spending  is  necessary  in  order  to  boost 
our  militar>-  posture  which  has  steadily 
declined  over  the  past  3'2  years. 

However,  tough  talk  m  terms  of  de- 
fense posture  IS  not  enough.  What  good 
are  arms  without  oil?  What  good  is  de- 
fense security  without  energy  security? 
This  Senator  feels  that  energy  and  de- 
fense are  inextricably  linked,  and  to  sep- 
arate them  is  to  do  an  injustice  to  our 
overall  national  security  efforts.  Today 
our  Nation  is  faced  on  many  fronts  with 
threats  that  at  times  seem  insurmount- 
able— the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Iranian  crisis.  Soviet  troops  in  Cuba, 
inflation,  and  many,  many  more.  But  per- 
haps the  biggest  threat  to  our  national 
security  is  the  merciless  policy  of  cartel 
exploitation  which  has  devastated  our 
economy,  put  our  people  out  of  work,  and 
led  national  leaders  to  preach  pessimism. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  reverse  the  dangerous  trend  set 
by  this  administration  and  immediately 
resume  our  SPR  program.  Even  with  a 
massive  synfuels  program,  which  I  may 
add  is  still  tied  up  in  conference  com- 
mittee, or  with  increased  domestic  pro- 
duction of  oil  ftnd  gas,  our  Nation  will 
continue  to  be  dependent  on  imported 
crude  oil  for  at  least  the  next  decade, 
barring  any  unforeseen  technological  ad- 
vances in  the  energy  area.  Without  a 
strong  reserve  we  run  too  great  a  risk 
of  economic  upheaval. 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  Is  a  much  needed  ingredient  in 


our  national  energy  program.  With- 
out the  cushion  the  reserve  provides  we 
are  left  totally  vulnerable  to  an  oil  shut- 
off  by  OPEC.  It  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  our  allies 
that  we  move  forward  with  SPR  even 
at  the  bare  minimum  provided  for  in 
the  Dole-Bradley  amendment  to  S.  932. 
The  amendment  which  will  be  offered  to 
the  budget  resolution  will  permit  the 
Dole-Bradley  amendment  to  become 
reality. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  that 
effort  when  this  comes  to  the  floor. 


S.  2598— NAVAL  PETROLEUM 
RESERVE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  danger 
of  the  Carter  administration's  policy 
against  filling  the  SPR  is  compounded 
by  the  fact  that  the  administration  is 
currently  depleting  our  naval  petroleum 
reserve  at  Elk  Hills.  Calif.,  at  the  rate  of 
130,000  barrels  per  day.  They  are  selling 
this  oil  to  private  oil  companies  in 
California.  California  obtains  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  its  oil  needs  from 
the  petroleum  reserve. 

This  policy  of  net  depletion  of  our  oil 
reserves  amounts  to  '  national  security 
suicide  "  Presumably,  our  "friends  '  and 
"allies."  the  OPEC  Arabs,  are  gleeful 
that  we  are  engaging  in  a  systematic  net 
depletion  of  our  oil  reserves.  This  de- 
pletion only  makes  us  more  vulnerable  to 
their  pressure  and  leaves  our  mihtary  re- 
serves frightfully  low.  Sheik  Yamani  is 
reported  to  have  told  a  high  U.S.  official 
recently,  "we  will  be  your  reserve." 

While  this  may  be  a  well-intentioned 
gesture,  we  cannot  rely  on  such  promises 
in  a  region  of  the  world  where  mter- 
national  instability  is  increasingly  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  our  national  interests  be 
dictated  and  distorted  by  would-be  "al- 
lies." even  as  thej'  wreak  havoc  on  our 
economy  by  mercilessly  hiking  up  the 
price  of  oil  in  classic,  cold-blooded  cartel 
style  beyond  any  reasonable  limits. 

Accordingly.  I  am  introducing  a  biU 
which  will  ban  the  sale  of  any  more  oil 
from  our  naval  petroleum  reserves  num- 
bered 1  and  3  to  private  oil  companies. 
This  measure  will  however  allow  only  the 
sale  of  oil  in  exchange  agreements 
whereby  the  oil  companies  will  deposit 
an  equal  amount  of  oil  in  the  SPR  In 
Texas  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  insure  that 
at  least  we  will  not  unilaterally  deplete 
our  only  real  oil  reserve,  and  will  hope- 
fully convince  the  administration  to  sign 
exchange  agreements  to  deposit  the  oil 
and  begin  rebuilding  the  SPR.  Why 
should  we  supply  California  with  18  per- 
cent of  its  energy  requirements  by  de- 
pleting our  own  naval  reserves  while,  at 
the  same  time,  oil  companies  possess 
large  stockpiles?  The  Elk  Hills  naval 
reserve  was  initially  authorized  for  de- 
fense and  national  security  purposes 
only.  But  that  fact  seems  to  have  failed 
to  impress  this  administration. 

Perhaps  the  administration  believes 
that  we  can  best  assure  our  security  by 
bending  over  backwards  to  please  the 
Arabs  by  making  ourselves  more  vulner- 
able to  the  oil  weapon    Perhaps  it  be- 


lieves that  even  keeping  the  Elk  Hills 
oil  in  our  naval  reserve  will  "displease" 
the  OPEC  cartel,  so  we  must  remove  our 
only  source  of  insurance  against  a  short- 
age. And.  perhaps  Mr.  Carter  really  be- 
lieves that  Saudi  Arabia  is  stable  enough 
to  constitute  a  permanent  petroleum  re- 
serve for  the  United  States.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  am  not  quite  as  confident  in  the 
stability  of  the  Middle  East  to  risk  fore- 
going the  only  reasonable  insurance 
against  any  oil  supply  interruption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sai§  and  many  of  his  colleagues  see  the 
necessity  for  a  strong,  viable,  and  reliable 
reserve.  The  only  way  to  achieve  that  is 
to  continue  the  program  started  during 
the  Ford  administration.  The  bill  being 
introduced  today  concerning  the  naval 
petroleum  reserve  by  this  Senator  in  ad- 
dition to  the  amendment  to  restore 
budgetary  allowances  for  continuing  the 
SPR  program  are  two  necessary  ingredi- 
ents in  insuring  our  economic  and  mili- 
tary security.  I  trust  my  colleagues  will 
see  the  urgency  of  this  issue  and  give 
their  support  to  the  efforts  being  made  in 
this  area. 

I  am  introducing  the  bill  today  and  am 
pleased  that  Senators  Hatfield.  Bradley. 
McGovERN.  and  Boren  have  joined  me  in 
my  efforts  to  revitalize  our  reserve  pro- 
grams. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2598 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  section 
7430  of  title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  sell  petroleum 
produced  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves 
numbered  1  and  3  only  to  persons  who  enter 
Into  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
whereby — 

"(A)  such  person  agrees  to  deposit,  or  by 
contract  or  other  arrangement  causes  to  be 
deposited,  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
within  30  days  an  amount  of  crude  oil  equiv- 
alent to  the  amount  of  petroleum  acquired 
from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve,  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  agrees  to  pay  such 
person  the  appropriate  ctirrent  market  price 
at  the  point  of  transfer  of  title  and  consider- 
ing the  oil  grade,  quality,  transportation,  coet 
and  other  such  factors  for  the  amounts  so 
deposited. 

"(2)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.". 


UTILIZING  THE  NAVAL  PETROLEUM 
RESERVES  FOR  THEIR  INTENDED 
STRATEGIC  PURPOSE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
their  name  would  imply,  the  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  were  established  to  act 
as  a  reserve  in  time  of  war  for  oil-fired 
naval  vessels.  While  that  wartime  need 
may  have  diminished  somewhat  over  the 
years,  the  strategic  nature  of  the  re- 
serves has  increased  in  stature — in- 
creased to  the  point  where  we  can  no 
longer  afford  to  burn  away  Elk  Hills 
naval  petroleum  reserves  for  non- 
strategic  purposes. 
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The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  today,  along 
with  Senator  Dole,  would  require  oil 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  at  Elk 
Hills,  Calif,  and  Teapot  Dmne,  Wyo.  to 
be  sold  with  an  equivalent  amount  of 
crude  oil  deposited  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

As  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  has  had  ver>' 
little  oil  placed  in  the  Gulf  Coast  sites 
over  the  last  year.  In  fact,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  made  a  conscious 
decision  not  to  1^11  the  reserve  at  this 
time.  The  Department's  reason  for  not 
filling  the  reserve  centers  around  objec- 
tions voiced  by  the  Saudis  and  finding 
the  "right  time"  to  resume  oil  acquisi- 
tion. However,  the  Department  has  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  convinc- 
ing rationale  or  analyses  for  their  deci- 
sion. Given  that  the  world  price  of  oil 
has  doubled  over  the  past  year,  and  given 
the  current  availability  of  world  oil  sup- 
plies, it  is  indeed  difficult  to  figure  out 
when  the  Department  will  determine  the 
"right  time"  has  arrived. 

Certainly  our  flaccid  negotiating  pos- 
ture with  the  Saudis  and  others  con- 
cerning United  States  needs  for  a  viable 
strategic  oil  buffer  has  been  a  factor  in 
the  administration's  lackluster  perform- 
ance. 

The  argument  that  it  makes  little 
sense  to  take  oil  out  of  the  ground  In 
Saudi  Arabia,  at  some  risk  to  field  longev- 
ity, simply  to  put  the  same  oil  in  the 
ground  in  the  United  States  obviously 
makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  to  the  Saudis 
and  others  in  OPEC  who  care  not  to 
weaken  the  supply  and  price  strangle- 
hold of  the  cartel.  The  United  States  has 
failed,  however,  to  convey  to  our  friends, 
the  Saudis,  the  mutual  benefit  derived 
from  a  strong  strategic  reserve  in  the 
United  States.  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  act 
as  a  geographically  displaced  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  for  the  United  States 
because,  after  all.  the  Saudis  are  not 
impervious  to  the  external  or  internal 
forces  accelerating  in  the  Middle  East 
which  may  in  the  coming  decade  jeop- 
ardize that  country's  current  regime. 

But  leaving  aside  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  we  should  be  buying  oil  on  the 
world  market,  there  remains  the  im- 
portant question:  What  role  will  our 
naval  petroleum  reserves  plav  in  mini- 
mizing the  potentially  devastatine:  effects 
of  a  sustained  oil  supplv  interruption? 

The  bill  introduced  today  will  insure 
that  naval  petroleum  reserve  oil  will 
serve  the  defensive  and  strategic  needs  of 
all  Americans,  not  just  those  fortunate 
to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Bakersfleld, 
Calif. 

The  bill  will  provide  130,000  barrels 
per  day.  and  greater  amounts  in  coming 
years,  to  strengthen  our  oil  supplv  buf- 
fer, the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  And. 
the  bill  will  end  the  current  policv  of 
burning  awav  a  reserve  to  the  benefit  of 
onlv  a  small  segment  of  the  American 
public. 

An  alternative  defensive  use  of  Flk 
Hills  petroleum  would  be  shut  in  the 
field's  production.  While  this.  too.  would 
maintain  the  strategic  nature  of  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves,  the  reflnerv 
capacitv  and  transportation  network  of 
the  gulf  coast  strategic  reserve  sites  far 
exceed  those  of  the  west  coast,  and  Alas- 


kan and  other  Califomian  production 
guarantees  sufficiency  of  supply  to  the 
west  coast.  Thus,  for  strategic  purposes, 
the  more  efficient  storage  location  is  the 
gulf  coast. 

Another  alternative  for  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  oil  would  be  to  establish 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  an  in- 
termediary or  as  sole  user.  Proponents 
of  this  camouflaged  method  of  utilizing 
naval  reserve  oil  for  the  strategic  reserve 
or  simply  for  defense  oriented  purposes 
would  argue  that  the  Saudis  would  not 
mind  NPR  oil  going  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment but  they  would  object  to  the 
more  visible  route  of  requiring  NPR  to 
be  placed  in  the  strategic  reserve  if  that 
would  require  additional  purchases  on 
the  world  market  to  make  up  for  NPR  oil 
stored  on  the  gulf  coast.  That  rather  con- 
voluted mechanism  may  confuse  our  for- 
eign suppliers  for  awhile  but.  in  the 
end.  would  still  require  purchases  on 
the  world  market.  Its  value,  therefore, 
is  questionable  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  a  more  direct,  up- 
front approach  which  requires  a  barrel- 
for-barrel  exchange  of  naval  petroleum 
reserve  oil  for  storage  in  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
and  Senator  Dole  in  cosponsoring  this 
legislation  to  return  a  strategic  posture 
to  the  naval  petroleum  reserves. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  status  of 
our  inactive  but  necessary  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  be  placed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  status 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Status  of  the  Strategic  PETHOLEtrM  Resebve 

Now  In  storage.  92  million  barrels  of  crude 
oU  (at  3  sites  on  the  Gulf  Coast) . 

Pill  rate,  currently  zero  (although  capacity 
Is  15  million  barrels  per  month) 

Oil  acquisition,  last  delivery  was  August 
of  1979:  no  contracts  being  negotiated. 

Purchase  stopped  under  provision  of  En- 
ergy Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975 
which  Implicitly  allows  discontinuance  of 
SPR  fill  if  purchases  would  negatively  "Im- 
pact    .  .  supply  levels  and  market  forces  " 

Funding.  oil  acaulsltlon  Is  funded 
through  Phase  1  (248  MMB.  $18/bbl  assump- 
tion) . 

Construction  Is  funded  through  Phase  2 
( an  additional  280  MMB) . 

FY-81  funding  and  carryover  appropria- 
tions are  a  prime  target  of  recent  budget 
cutting 

Constraints,  Tokyo  Accord  signed  by  US 
In  June  of  1979  says  that  oil  consuming  na- 
tions will  not  buy  oil  for  strategic  stockpiles 
If  It  would  place  undue  pressure  on  prices 
in  the  world  market. 

Saudi  threat  to  decrease  supplies  If  the 
US  renews  purchases  for  the  SPR  have  not 
been  formal,  but  Yamani  has  let  It  be  known 
that  the  Saudl's  higher  than  average  pro- 
duction rate  will  not  continue  If  the  U.S. 
resumes  SPR  purchases. 

Import  Quota  Impact,  section  162  of 
EPCA  states  that  no  import  restrictions  shall 
apply  to  imports  for  storage  In  the  Reserve 

Issues,  the  world  price  of  oil  has  doubled  In 
the  last  year  yet  the  Administration  con- 
tinues to  wait  for  the  "right  time"  for 
further  purchases  for  the  strategic  reserve. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  with  the  Saudis  our  need  for  a 
strategic  buffer.  The  "Yamani  budget  cut" 
for  SPR  oil  acquisition  Is  the  latest  example 
of  U.S.  appeasement  policies. 

The  probability  of  a  U.S.  oil  Import  cutoff 


In  the  order  of  2  to  3  million  barrels  per  day 
Is  very  high  over  the  next  10  years,  yet  the 
administration  has  failed  to  search  for  even 
"distress  cargoes"  seeking  a  buyer. 

The  administration  has.  In  addition,  balked 
at  an  exchange  or  swap  of  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserve  oil  at  Elk  Hills,  CaUfomla  (130,000-^ 
barrels  per  day)  for  oil  to  be  stored  In  Oulf 
Coast  strategic  reserve  sites. 

SPR  Goals,  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  of  1975  (ECPA)  directs  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  of 
up  to  one  billion  barrels  of  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  products  to; 

(a)  diminish  U.S.  vulnerability  to  disrup- 
tions In  petroleum  supplies,  or 

(b)  meet  US  obligations  under  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Program 

The  SPR  plan,  as  amended,  sets  a  storage 
schedule,  to  be  met  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,"  of 

250  MMB  by  December  1978: 

500  MMB  by  December  1980;  and 

750  MMB  by  December  1986 

DOE  has  yet  to  submit  plans  for  a  possible 
fourth  250  MMB 

DOE'S  PY-1980  budget  tempered  these  am- 
bitious goals  with  a  three  phase  cavern  de- 
velopment and  fill  schedule: 

Ph«e— Sterjjt 


I — Existint  uverns  and  minei,  S  sitei 

on  Gull  coast. 
II— Ntw  leactied  caverni,  eipansion 

at  2  ol  the  sites. 
Ill— New  sites 


MMB 

Mt 

2U 

End  of  1980. 

280 

222 

750 

End  of  1986. 

Even  this  schedule  was  obviously  too  opti- 
mistic since  only  92  MMB  of  crude  are  now 
In  storage  and  inventory  Further  nearterm 
Increases  are  at  best  uncertain  since:  (a)  all 
oil  acquisition  contracts  for  the  SPR  expired 
at  the  end  of  April.  1979  and  (b)  SPR  solici- 
tations out  for  additional  supplies  have  been 
unsuccessful 

DOE'S  current  policy  on  SPR  fill  removes 
all  time  frames  from  Phases  I.  n.  and  III. 
DOE  has  no  oil  acquisition  strategy  for  the 
strategic  reserve  The  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration Is  to  stay  out  of  the  world  oil  market 
for  reserves 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  remarks  and  for  his  as- 
sistance in  this  critical  national  security 
matter,  and  also  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota and,  of  course,  the  chairman  of 
the  Energy  Committee,  Senator  Jackson 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  of  my 
time  to  Senator  McGovern  who  would 
like  to  join  in  the  colloquy  on  the  stra- 
tegic reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  ask  that  the  Senator  add  me  as  a  co- 
spwnsor  to  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STRENGTHENING   US    ENERGY 
SECURITY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  Senator  Bradley,  for  his  initia- 
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tive  in  this  field,  as  weD  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Senator  Dole.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  strengthen  the  oetro- 


To  take  oil  from  the  ground  for  the 
reserve   we  cannot  expect  revenues  to 
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petroleum  reserve  issue.  I  think  other 
Senators  may  be  inserting  their  remarks 
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tive  in  this  field,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  Senator  Dole.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  strengthen  the  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Senator  Braolkt  has  concerned  him- 
self with  this  matter  since  he  first  came 
to  the  Senate  and  has  become  an  ex- 
tremely knowledgeable  Member  of  this 
body  on  all  aspects  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

The  energy  crisis  poses  one  of  the  most 
serious  national  security  threats  we  face 
in  the  next  decade.  Yet  the  first  budget 
resolution  leaves  us  unprepared  to  meet 
this  threat.  The  Budget  Committee  ac- 
tion weakened  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  program  by  eliminating  Its  oil 
purchasing  authority  and  outlays  for  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

Since  the  reserve  is  the  best  short-term 
insurance  policy  against  sudden  disrup- 
tion of  our  foreign  oil  supplies.  I  an- 
nounced last  week  that  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  restore  $2.2  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1  billion  in  outlays 
to  function  270  for  the  reserve.  This  will 
enable  the  Government  to  purchase  100.- 
000  barrels  per  day  in  fiscal  year  1981  and 
250.000  barrels  per  day  in  fiscal  year  1982 

This  amendment.  Mr.  President,  at- 
tempts to  accomplish  much  the  same 
objectives  that  Senator  Bradley.  I  think, 
is  attempting  to  accomplish.  I  am  glad 
to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  effort. 

But  it  provides  another  track  on 
which  we  can  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  administration  that  the  reserve  is 
essential  to  the  military  and  diplomatic 
flexibility  we  need  to  protect  our  vital 
interests.  I  think  we  should  strive  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  without  unbal- 
ancing our  energy  security  priorities. 

The  reserve  should  be  financed  with- 
out unbalancing  the  budget  or  requiring 
new  revenues,  if  we  can  do  that.  Many 
of  the  resolutions  real-growth  military 
investments,  including  higher  pay  rates 
and  more  readiness  funds  to  increase 
our  deterrent  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
are  important.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever. I  do  not  believe  that  funds  cut 
from  the  SPRO  should  have  been  used 
to  make  indiscriminate  increases  in  the 
military  budget.  Since  the  reserve  is  an 
important  element  in  our  national  secu- 
rity policy,  my  amendment  will  move 
funds  from  fimction  050  back  to  the 
reserve. 

This  is  not  a  guns-against-butter 
amendment.  It  is  an  alternative  national 
security  amendment.  If  funds  are  shifted 
to  the  reserve,  our  national  defense  will 
still  receive  real  growth  of  8.4  percent 
in  budget  authority  and  5  percent  in 
outlays.  These  growth  rates  substan- 
tially exceed  President  Carter's  program 
and  the  NATO  commitment. 

According  to  the  committee's  report. 
"the  technical  and  management  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  SPRO  have 
been  ameliorating  somewhat."  Strong 
congressional  oversight  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  a  reoccurrence  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  main  obstacles  now  are  the 
strength  of  our  will  and  the  skiU  of  our 
diplomacy.  My  amendment  will  make 
our  intentions  clear  and  will  provide  the 
financial  base  for  a  new  diplomatic  ef- 
fort to  begin  the  overdue  task  of  filling 
the  reserve. 
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To  take  oil  from  the  ground  for  the 
reserve  we  cannot  expect  revenues  to 
come  out  of  thin  air.  We  will  have  to 
make  some  tough  choices  in  this  budget. 
National  security  depends  on  more  than 
just  military  hardware.  A  more  equitable 
distribution  of  defense  spending  will 
allow  us  to  fill  the  reserve  and  meet  our 
national  defense  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  happy  to  join 
in  the  Senator's  resolution  here  today. 
It  may  very  well  be  that  that  is  the  only 
route  that  is  open  to  us.  But  I  would  urge 
the  Senate  to  also  consider  this  transfer 
possibility  of  moving  funds  out  of  the 
function  050  portion  of  the  budget  into 
the  reserve,  so  that  we  do  not  unbalance 
the  overall  budget  calculations  but  do 
recognize  that  the  petroleum  reserve  is 
a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense  and 
security  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  again  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  issue,  as  well  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  col- 
loquy this  morning  has  confirmed  that 
there  is  a  broad  range  of  support  for  fill- 
ing the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  I 
think  that,  in  summary,  discussions  this 
morning  have  established  the  following: 
that  we  must  build  a  reserve,  that  the 
oil  is  available  now,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  move;  that  the  likelihood  of  disruption 
is  high  and  the  costs  that  it  would  impose 
on  the  economy  are  enormous;  and  that 
the  strategic  reserve  is  the  most  cost- 
effective  way  of  deterring  politically  mo- 
tivated disruptions  and  of  mitigating  the 
costs  of  a  supply  curtailment. 

I  think  each  speaker,  in  his  own  way. 
also  said  that  now  is  the  time  when  we 
must  demonstrate  to  ourselves,  our  allies, 
and  our  enemies,  that  we  have  the  po- 
litical will  to  act  in  our  own  self-interest 
and  to  protect  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  'Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr  BRADLEY.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  imder- 
stand  the  Dole-Bradley  proposal,  we  are 
in  agreement  on  what  we  propose  to  do. 
We  support  the  same  amendment  which 
will  reinstate  the  BA  and  BO's  for  SPRO. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
The  amendment  would  restore  the  fund- 
ing that  was  taken  out  of  the  budget 
resolution  by  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
full  funding  for  the  reserve,  without  any 
other  aspect  of  an  amendment  that  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  was  concerned  about. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just 
been  asked  the  question  if  they  were 
separate  amendments  and  I  said,  "No, 
I  think  we  are  in  total  agreement." 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  tljis  is 
an  amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  will  be  at  the  desk,  and  to  which 
I  am  pleased  to  add  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Boren,  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  of  no 
other  request  to  speak  on  our  side  on  the 


petroleimi  reserve  issue.  I  think  other 
Senators  may  be  inserting  their  remarks 
in  support  of  the  Bradley-Dole  proposal. 
but  have  no  further  request  for  time. 

I  would  just  say,  with  Senator  Boren 
presiding,  that  we  are  making  progress 
in  some  way  to  exempt  the  small  royalty 
owners  in  this  country,  and  we  hope  that 
we  will  then  have  Senator  Bradlet  and 
others  working  with  us  for  these  small 
royalty  owners  who  are  now  privileged 
to  pay  the  same  tax  rate  as  Exxon.  They 
are  getting  their  notices  now.  It  is  al- 
most like  a  draft  notice,  "Greetings,  you 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  this 
great  experiment  called  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  You  will  be  permitted  to  pay 
between  50  and  60  percent  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  base  price  and  the  sell- 
ing price." 

I  have  had  a  number  come  to  me  say- 
ing that  they  did  not  realize  that  they 
were  part  of  big  oil.  I  have  joined  with 
Senator  Boren  and  others,  and  I  hope 
there  will  be  others  from  the  wide  spec- 
trum we  have  in  this  body  who  will  focus 
on  the  plight  of  the  small  royalty  owner. 
I  am  certain  that  Senator  Boren  will 
persuade  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
to  assist  us  in  that  effort. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  his  capacity  for  optimism,  and  salute 
him.  We  work  together  in  the  field  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 


ALLIED  SANCTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
America's  allies  have  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  imposing  sanctions  on 
Iran  to  help  free  the  hostages  in  the 
Tehran  Embassy. 

The  Nations  of  the  European  Com- 
munity voted  unanimously  to  reauest 
their  parliaments  to  impose  sanctions 
in  accordance  with  the  Security  Council 
resolution  which  was  vetoed  by  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  sanctions  will  go  into 
effect  on  May  17  unless  decisive  progress 
toward  freeing  the  hostages  is  achieved 
in   the  meantime. 

The  European  nations  have  decided  to 
adopt  immediately  a  number  of  partial 
sanctions.  West  Germany  deserves  spe- 
cial credit  for  taking  the  lead  in  the 
debate  to  impose  sanctions.  And  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  praised  for  coming  up 
with  a  compromise  that  all  nine  nations 
could  support. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  was 
in  Luxembourg  while  these  decisions 
were  being  taken,  and  the  Government 
of  Japan  is  expected  to  take  parallel 
measures.  Japanese  trading  companies 
have  already  refused  to  pay  the  pre- 
mium price  demanded  by  Iran  for  oil. 
The  result  will  be  a  halt  in  Iranian  oU 
exports  to  Japan,  a  considerable  sacri- 
fice for  Japan,  which  has  been  import- 
ing about  10  percent  of  its  oil  from 
Iran.  Thus,  the  policies  of  our  major 
allies  are  increasingly  alined  with  our 
own. 

The  price  increases  demanded  by  the 
Iranian  Government  are  being  resisted 
by  the  European  nations  as  well.  The 
result  could  be  a  total  cut-off  of  Iran- 
ian oil  to  these  nations.  While  there  is 
some  excess  supply  in  the  world  mar- 


ket, the  United  States  should  consult 
closely  with  allies  to  be  sure  that  the 
burdens  of  a  disruption  of  oil  supplies 
are  evenly  shared. 

These  allied  steps  are  important  be- 
cause they  help  to  reduce  the  strains 
in  U.S.  relations  with  allies.  The  seizure 
and  detention  of  American  diplomats 
in  Tehran  is  a  contravention  of  inter- 
national law  and  established  diplomatic 
practice.  All  nations  are  threatened  by 
such  acts.  The  steps  announced  by  the 
allies  are  in  their  interest  as  well  as 
ours.  The  focus  of  the  debate  on  the 
hostage  question  can  now  shift  away 
from  the  question  "what  will  our  allies 
do?"  to  the  proper  focus  "what  will 
Iran  do?" 

The  Iranian  Government  now  faces 
a  clear  choice.  Unless  decisive  progress 
is  made  toward  freeing  the  hostages  by 
mid-May.  Iran  will  be  faced  with  a  near 
total  cut-off  in  trade  with  its  major  non- 
Communist  trading  partners. 

Iran  today  is  in  a  sorry  state.  Politi- 
cal violence  is  on  the  rise,  ethnic  sepa- 
ratism and  anarchy  in  the  countryside 
threaten  the  control  of  the  central  gov- 
ernment. The  disintegration  of  Iran  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
nor  its  allies. 

Disintegration  in  Iran  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  that  country  itself. 

Only  one  nation  stands  to  benefit  from 
the  disintegration  of  Iran.  You  guessed 
It:  The  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  stands 
poised  on  Iran's  borders  with  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops.  It  is  the  Soviet 
Union  that  supports  disruptive  political 
factions  in  Iran. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  seems  to  be  entirely 
incapable  of  recognizing,  of  discerning 
the  very  critical  threat  to  Iran,  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  the 
northern  border  of  Iran  and  the  eastern 
border  of  Iran. 

Ending  the  hostage  crisis  would  free 
the  government  of  Iran  to  deal  with  the 
real  threats  to  Iran's  independence  and 
security. 

What  are  those  real  threats?  The 
spreading  chaos  within  and  the  very  real, 
growing,  imminent  presence  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  on  the  borders  of  Iran. 

The  steps  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  the  allies  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  Iranian  Government  to  do  what  it 
should  do,  to  do  what  it  ought  to  have 
done  a  long  time  ago  In  its  own  inter- 
ests— to  release  the  hostages  which  were 
wrongfully  and  unlawfully  taken  in  the 
beginning  and  who  have  been  illegally 
detained  for  many  months,  to  encourage 
the  Iranian  Government  to  turn  to  Iran's 
real  problems. 

All  of  us  welcome  the  support  of  our 
allies.  We  applaud  their  determination  to 
respond  cooperatively  to  a  situation  that 
threatens  them  as  well  as  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader  on  his  ob- 
servations, and  I  also  wish  to  say  that  his 
remarks  as  reported  In  the  press  this 
weekend  provided  me  with  the  Inspira- 
tion for  the  comments  I  am  about  to 
make. 

(Mr.  BUMPERS  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE  MILITARY  OPTIONS  IN  IRAN 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  6  months,  we  have  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  the  seasons  from  late  fall  to  win- 
ter and  now  to  the  rejuvenation  of  spring. 
As  it  always  does,  Washington  has  re- 
covered brilliantly  from  the  drab  winter 
months.  But  for  the  Americans  held  hos- 
tage in  Iran,  the  passing  seasons  have 
meant  nothing  but  the  inexorable  pass- 
ing of  days — now  the  172d.  We  as  Ameri- 
cans are  deeply  bereaved  for  our  coun- 
trymen and  feel  keenly  the  humiliation 
thrust  upon  our  Nation  by  the  Iranian 
terrorists.  Our  people  in  Tehran  are  con- 
stantly in  our  hearts  and  prayers,  and 
our  efforts  to  gain  their  freedom  must 
be  relentless. 

I  am,  however,  becoming  gravely 
alarmed  over  the  indiscriminate  escala- 
tion of  political  rhetoric  concerning  the 
unilateral  use  of  U.S.  military  force  as 
a  means  to  resolve  the  stalemate.  More- 
over. I  am  concerned  by  the  apparent 
failure  of  the  administration  to  recog- 
nize that  the  laws  of  this  Nation  man- 
date a  collective  judgment  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  whenever  the  use 
of  military  force  is  contemplated. 

The  administration  seems  to  be 
marching  to  drum  beats  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  "losing  patience"  and  that  the 
use  of  military  force  is  "the  only  next 
step  available."  "Hiere  Is.  however,  no 
clear  demarcation  or  sure  way  to  deter- 
mine when  the  President  is  speaking  in 
his  constitutional  role  as  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  when 
he  is  speaking  merely  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Consequently, 
other  Presidential  aspirants  find  it  com- 
pelling to  discuss  freely,  sometimes  in  the 
most  sensitive  detail,  the  undertaking 
of  military  options  against  Iran. 

The  options  being  discussed  carry 
grave  risks,  not  only  for  the  hostages 
but  for  all  Americans  and,  indeed,  the 
free  world.  American  foreign  policy  from 
Europe  to  the  Persian  Gulf  is  involved. 
Our  judgment  to  undertake  those  risks 
must  be  reasoned  and  coldly  calculated; 
they  must  not  be  impatient  or  political. 

I  urge,  therefore,  that  all  candidates 
seeking  the  Office  of  the  Presidency, 
when  debating  Iran,  forgo  making  judg- 
ments on  the  use  of  military  options. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution  related  to  war 
powers  are  as  follows: 

Article  1.  Section  8:  "The  Congress  shall 
have  the  power   ...   to  declare  war   .   .   .". 

Article  2,  Section  2:  "The  President  shall 
be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  .  .  .". 

Thus,  power  to  make  war  is  divided  be- 
tween the  President's  responsibility  as 
Commander  in  Chief  to  wage  war  and 
the  judgmental  responsibility  of  the  Con- 
gress to  declare  it.  The  Constitution  con- 
trols, not  candidates. 

As  we  have  discovered  on  numerous 
occasions  in  our  history,  and  most  dra- 
matically during  Vietnam,  the  respec- 
tive powers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive are  ill-defined  in  situations  short 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  To  fill  that  gap 
and  to  extend  the  logic  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  those  ill-defined  situations,  Con- 


gress, In  1973,  passed  the  war  powers 
resolution. 

I  am  astonished  that,  throughout  the 
building  crescendo  of  rhetoric  rrtatlng  to 
miUtary  options  with  respect  to  Iran,  the 
administration  has  not  taken  the  most 
elemental  step  respecting  the  joint  Exec- 
utive-Congressional responsibility  for  the 
use  of  military  force  mandated  by  the 
resolution. 
TTie  purpose  of  the  resolution  is: 
To  fulflU  the  Intent  of  the  fnuners  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  ensure 
that  the  collective  Judgment  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  President  will  apply  to  the 
Introduction  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  in  the  situations 
where  Imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities 
Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances, 
and  to  the  continued  use  of  such  forces  and 
hostilities  or  in  such  situations. 

Specifically,  the  war  powers  resolution 
requires  that : 

The  President  in  every  p>osslble  Instance 
shall  consult  with  Congress  before  Introduc- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hoetU- 
Itles  or  Into  situations  were  Imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostilities  is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  and  after  every  such 
introduction  shall  consult  regularly  with  the 
Congress  until  United  States  Armed  Forces 
are  no  longer  engaged  In  hostUltles  or  have 
been  removed  from  such  situations. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  call  on  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  application  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  to  the  current 
situation. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  assessment  has 
been  made — and  if  it  has,  it  has  not  been 
conveyed  to  the  Congress  in  the  full 
sense  of  consultation  required  by  the  war 
powers  resolution.  Yet  the  President's 
Press  Secretar>'  was  on  nationwide  TV 
just  this  morning  referring  to  military- 
options.  We — the  Congress — must  de- 
mand that  that  consultation  begin  and 
beein  now. 

The  last  time  this  Nation  used  the  mili- 
tary option  of  mining  as  part  of  a  naval 
blockade  was  during  the  Vietnam  war. 
when  Haiphong  harbor  was  mined  in 
May  of  1972.  This,  of  course,  was  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. As  I  was  Secretary*  of  the  Navy  at 
that  time.  I  am  knowledgeable  about  that 
operation;  and.  since  we  were  then  ac- 
tively engaged  in  an  on-going  armed 
conflict,  the  need  for  the  element  of  sur- 
prise was  present.  There  was.  to  my  rec- 
ollection, only  minimal  consultation 
with  congressional  leadership,  just  hours 
prior  to  the  military  carrying  out  of  the 
mining  operation.  I  am  doubtful  that,  in 
the  present  situation  in  Iran,  the  ele- 
ment of  surprise  outweighs  compliance 
with  section  3  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion. 

Only  when  the  President  has  fully 
complied  with  the  resolution  will  we 
know  that  the  decision  to  use  military' 
force  reflects  the  collective  judgment 
of  the  President  and  the  Congress.  "ITie 
hostages  and.  indeed,  the  American  peo- 
ple desire  that  kind  of  judgment;  they 
and  we  should  demand  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  colleagues  know, 
the  puroose  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion was  to  restore  the  proper  constitu- 
tional balance  between  President  and 
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of  American  Armed  Forces  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  This  controver- 
sial law  arose  out  of  a  background  of  two 


viable  option  left  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  the  hostages, 
and  the  free  world. 
Indeed,  an  unwillingness  to  consider 
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The  President  shall  provide  such  other 
Information  as  the  Congress  may  request  In 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  constitutional  respon- 

.w.it»i.u.  .«T4tK   racT\tkf*t  tr\  r*nmTnit.t\np  the  Na- 


CBANGE  or  NAICK 

In  subsec.  (a) .  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  tte.  and  one  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  reported  out 
by  svich  committee  together  with  Its  recom- 
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Congress  with  respect  to  the  involvement 
of  American  Armed  Forces  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  This  controver- 
sial law  arose  out  of  a  background  of  two 
military  conflicts — Korea  and  Vietnam. 
In  neither  did  Congress  declare  war. 

When  the  war  powers  resolution  was 
passed,  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  were  rightfully  concerned  that 
too  much  power  over  life  and  death  deci- 
sions had  drifted  to  the  Presidency. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  of 
the  urgent  voices  that  were  raised,  many 
of  them  in  this  chamber,  decrying  the 
growth  of  the  so-called  "Imperial  Presi- 
dency" and  the  danger  of  unilateral  ex- 
tension of  American  military  power 
around  the  world  by  Presidential  fiat. 

We  heard  charges  of  one-man  rule 
and  one-man  decisionmaking.  We  were 
reminded  of  the  temptations  of  excessive 
and  lonrestrained  power.  We  were 
warned  that  errors  in  judgment,  human 
frailty,  or  even  selfish  motivation  on  the 
part  of  an  incumbent  President,  could 
needlessly  plimge  our  Nation  into  a  local 
or  worldwide  conflagration  from  which 
there  could  be  no  return. 

Americans  have  always  mistrusted  un- 
checked, undivided  power.  That  is  why 
the  framers  gave  us  a  unique  system  of 
government  by  checks  and  balances. 
That  is  why  Congress  passed  the  war 
powers  resolution.  That  is  why.  in  the 
case  of  Iran.  Congress  must  insist  that 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  war 
powers  resolution  be  honored  and  ad- 
hered to.  I  also  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  Secretary  of  State,  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
has  committed  the  administration  to 
"good-faith  observance  of  that  law." 

L«t  there  be  no  mistaking  the  poten- 
tial consequences  of  military  action  in 
Iran.  Great  caution  must  be  used. 

Under  the  war  powers  resolution,  the 
President  cannot  involve  American  mili- 
tary forces  in  hostilities  for  more  than 
92  days  without  the  specific  authoriza- 
tion of  Congress  or  an  outright  declara- 
tion of  war. 

But  once  our  forces  are  committed  by 
the  President,  particularly  in  an  area  as 
volatile,  unstable  and.  indeed,  unde- 
flnable  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  die  may 
well  be  cast. 

The  President's  action,  by  itself,  could 
well  change  or  escalate  the  situation 
drastically.  The  very  fact  that  the  con- 
flict had  been  joined  might  make  dis- 
engagement impossible  Any  possibility 
of  meaningful  congressional  participa- 
tion might  well  have  been  overtaken  by 
events.  The  situation  could,  by  then  be 
irretrievable. 

That  Is  why  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues 
an  immediate  reaffirmation  and.  if  need 
be.  clarification  of  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion's requirement  that  the  President 
"consult"  with  Congress  before  launch- 
ing a  military  action  in  Iran 

The  stakes  are  too  high,  the  risks  too 
grievous  and  incalculable,  and  the  poten- 
tial consequences  too  grave,  for  Congress 
to  be  anything  less  than  a  full  and  equal 
partner  of  the  President  in  making  such 
a  lateful  and  momentous  decision 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  it 
may  well  be  that  the  resort  to  military 
options  may  at  some  time  be  the  onlv 


viable  option  left  in  the  national  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  the  hostages, 
and  the  free  world. 

Indeed,  an  unwillingness  to  consider 
military  options  may  well  embolden  an 
adversary  to  take  rash  action. 

I  am  one  Senator  who  will  not  shrink 
from  the  hard  choices  that  are  now 
before  as  If  convinced  that  the  situation 
calls  for  military  intervention.  I  will  not 
hesitate  to  give  m>-  full  support. 

But  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  to  the  Nation 
and  people  we  serve,  and  to  the  free 
world,  to  proceed  with  caution  and  con- 
stitutional deliberation. 

Mr  President,  partisanship  has  no 
place  in  any  of  our  deliberations  on  a 
matter  of  such  moment. 

But  it  is  a  fact  of  life  that  our  Nation, 
at  this  hour,  is  in  the  midst — simultane- 
ously— of  a  hotly  contested  Pre.";idential 
campaign  and  a  major  international 
crisis. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  one  of  the 
chief  contenders  in  that  campaign  is  the 
Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

And  it  is  also  a  fact  of  life  that,  reget- 
tably  and  dangerously,  the  use  of  mili- 
tary and  other  options  to  resolve  the 
hostage  situation  has  been  injected  into 
the  Presidential  campaign  both  by  the 
candidate  who  now  occupies  the  White 
House  and  by  his  challengers — Demo- 
crats, Republicans,  and  Independents 
alike. 

It  is  asking  a  great  deal  of  the  candi- 
dates to  restrain  their  rhetoric,  and  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  political  fish- 
ing in  the  troubled  waters  of  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  is  exactly  what 
we  must  ask  of  all  our  candidates  for 
ofBce. 

They,  and  we,  must  act  responsibly  to 
insulate  the  life-and-death  decisions, 
even  now  being  made,  from  the  clamor 
and  distractions  of  the  Presidential  con- 
test now  in  progress. 

Our  actions  should  not  be  in  response 
to  polls  and  public  sentiment  alone,  but 
guided  by  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  the  fate  of  the  host- 
ages and  the  free  world.  Only  thus  can 
we  assure  a  united  America.  This  is  an 
hour  of  trial  and  testing.  This  is  the  hour 
when  all  men  must  put  Nation  above 
politics.  It  is  in  such  an  hour  that  we 
reach  out  for  stability  and  return  to  the 
constitutional  principles  of  shared, 
divided  power  which  hive  served  us  so 
well  for  nearly  two  centuries. 

Acting  together,  in  prudence  and  in 
concert,  we  can  best  assure  the  future 
of  the  hostages  for  whom  we  feel  so  deep- 
ly, the  Nation  we  cherish,  and  the  chil- 
dren we  love. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
war  powers  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

War    Powers    Resolution 
5  1541.  Purpose  and  policy 

(a)   Congressional  declaration: 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  fuinil 
the  Intent  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  Insure  that  the  col- 


lective judgment  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  President  will  apply  to  ehe  Introduction 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostili- 
ties, or  into  situations  where  Imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  and  to  the  continued 
use  of  such  forces  In  hostilities  or  In  such 
situations. 

(b)  Congressional  legislative  power  uzuler 
necessary  and  proper  clause: 

Under  article  I,  section  8.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, It  Is  specifically  provided  that  the  Con 
gress  shall  have  the  power  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  Into  execu 
tlon,  not  only  Its  own  powers  but  also  al< 
other  powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  In 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or 
In  any  department  or  officer  thereof 

(c)  Presidential  executive  power  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief;   limitation: 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  President 
as  Commander-in-Chief  to  Introduce  United 
States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities,  or  Into 
situations  where  Imminent  involvement  in 
hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, are  exercised  only  pursuant  to 
(1)  a  declaration  of  war,  (2)  specific  statu- 
tory authorization,  or  (3)  a  national  emer- 
gency created  by  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possesslotis  or  Its 
armed  forces. 
(Pub.  L.  93-148,  §  2,  Nov.  7,  1973,  87  Stat.  655) 

EFTECnVE    DATE 

Section  10  of  Pub  L.  93-148  provided  that: 
"This  joint  resolution  [this  chapter]  shall 
take    effect    on    the    date    of    Its    enactment 

(Nov,  7,  1973]." 

SHORT     TTTU: 

Section  1  of  Pub.  L   93-148  provided  that: 
"This  joint  resolution  [this  chapter)  may  be 
cited  as  the   War  Powers  Resolution'." 
!!  1542.   Consultation:      initial     and     regular 
consultations 

The  President  In  every  possible  Instance 
shall  consult  with  Congress  before  Introduc- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  Into  hostili- 
ties or  Into  situations  where  Imminent  In- 
volvement In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  and  after  every  such 
Introduction  shall  consult  regularly  with  the 
Congress  until  United  States  Arnied  Forces 
are  no  longer  engaged  in  hostilities  or  have 
been  removed  from  such  situations 
(Pub.   L.   93-148.    5  3,   Nov.   7.    1973.   87  Stat. 

556) 
5  1543.  Reporting  requirement 

(a)  Written  report;  time  of  submission: 
circumstances  necessitating  submission; 
Information  reported: 

In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war. 
in  any  case  in  which  United  States  Armed 
Forces  are  introduced — 

( 1 )  into  hostilities  or  Into  situations  where 
imminent  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances: 

(2)  into  the  territory,  airspace  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  while  equipped  for  com- 
bat, except  for  deployments  which  relate 
solely  to  .supply,  replacement,  repair,  or 
training  of  such  forces:  or 

(3)  In  numbers  which  substantially  en- 
large United  States  Armed  Forces  equipped 
for  combat  already  located  In  a  foreign 
nation; 

the  President  shall  submit  within  48  hours 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  JSenate  a  report.  In  writing,  setting 
forth— 

(A)  the  circumstances  necessitating  the 
Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces; 

(B)  the  constitutional  and  legislative  au- 
thority under  which  such  Introduction  took 
place:  and 

(C)  the  estimated  scope  and  duration  of 
the  hostilities  or  Involvement. 

( b )  Other  Information  reported : 
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The  President  shall  provide  such  other 
Information  as  the  Congress  may  request  In 
the  fulfillment  of  Its  constitutional  respon- 
sibilities with  respect  to  committing  the  Na- 
tion to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad. 

(c)  Periodic  reports;  semiannual  require- 
ment: 

Whenever  United  States  Armed  Forces  are 
introduced  into  hostilities  or  Into  any  .situa- 
tion described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  President  shall,  so  long  as  such 
armed  forces  continue  to  be  engaged  In  such 
hostilities  or  situation,  report  to  the  Congress 
periodically  on  the  status  of  such  hostilities 
or  situation  as  well  as  on  the  scope  and  dura- 
tion of  such  hostilities  or  situation,  but  In 
no  event  shall  he  report  to  the  Congress  less 
often  than  once  every  six  months. 
(Pub.  L.  93-148,  §  4.  Nov.  7,  1973.  87  Stat. 
555) 

This  section  is  referred  to  In  section  1544 

of  this  title. 

§  1544.  Congressional  action 

(a)  Transmittal  of  report  and  referral  to 
Congressional  Committees;  joint  request  for 
convening  Congress: 

Each  report  s'i'oiiiltted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1543(a)(1)  of  this  title  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  on  the  same  calendar 
day.  Each  report  so  transmitted  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  for  appropriate  action.  If, 
when  the  report  Is  transmitted,  the  Con- 
gress has  adjourned  sine  die  or  has  ad- 
journed for  any  period  In  excess  of  three 
calendar  days,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  If  they  deem  It  advisable 
I  or  if  petitioned  by  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  membership  of  their  respective  Hi^ns^s) 
shall  Jointly  request  the  President  to  con- 
vene Congress  In  order  that  It  may  consider 
the  report  and  take  appropriate  action  pur- 
suant to  this  section, 

(b)  Termination  of  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces;  exceptions;  extension  period: 

Within  sixty  calendar  days  after  a  report  Is 
submitted  or  is  required  to  be  submitted 
pursuant  to  section  1543(a)(1)  of  this  title, 
whichever  Is  earlier,  the  President  shall  ter- 
minate any  use  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  with  respect  to  which  such  report  was 
submitted  (or  required  to  be  submitted), 
unless  the  Congress  ( 1 )  has  declared  war  or 
has  enacted  a  specific  authorization  for  such 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces,  (2)  has 
extended  by  law  such  sixty-day  period,  or 
(3)  is  physically  unable  to  meet  as  a  result 
of  an  armed  attack  upon  the  United  States. 
Such  sixty-day  period  shall  be  extended  for 
not  more  than  an  additional  thirty  days  if 
the  President  determines  and  certifies  to  the 
Congress  in  writing  that  unavoidable  mili- 
tary necessity  respecting  the  safety  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  requires  the  continued 
use  of  such  armed  forces  In  the  course  of 
bringing  about  a  prompt  removal  of  such 
forces, 

(c)  Concurrent  resolution  for  removal  by 
President  of  United  States  Armed  Forces: 

Notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  at  any  time  that  United  States 
Armed  Forces  are  engaged  in  hostilities  out- 
side the  territory  of  the  United  States  its 
possessions  and  territories  without  a  declara- 
t  on  of  war  or  spedflc  statutory  authoriza- 
tion such  forces  shall  be  removed  by  the 
President  If  the  Congress  so  directs  by  con- 
current resolution, 

(Pub.  L.  93-148,  5  6.  Nov.  7,  1973.  87  Stat.  666- 
H.  Res.  163,  Mar.  18,  1976) 


CBANCK  or  If  Aicr 
In  subsec.  (a) ,  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  changed  to  Committee  on  In- 
ternational Relations  on  Mar.  19,  1975,  by 
House  Resolution  163.  94th  Congress. 

SECTION    RErniBED    TO    IN    OTKEB    SICT10N8 

This  section  is  referred  to  in  sections  1545, 
1546  of  this  title. 

§  1545.  Congressional  priority  procedures  for 
joint  resolution  or  bill 

(a)  Time  requirement;  referral  to  Con- 
gressional committee;  single  report: 

Any  joint  resolution  or  bill  Introduced 
pursuant  to  section  1544(b)  of  this  title  at 
least  thirty  calendar  days  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  sixty-day  period  specified  in  such 
section  shall  be'referred  to  the  Committee  on 
International  Relations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  such  committee  shall  report  one  such 
Joint  resolution  or  bill,  together  with  its  rec- 
ommendations, not  later  than  twenty-four 
calendar  days  before  the  expiration  of  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  such  section, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  determine 
by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

lb)  Pending  business;  vote: 

Any  Joint  resolution  or  bill  so  re-iorted 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  in  question  (In  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents), and  shall  be  voted  on  within 
three  calendar  days  thereafter,  unless  such 
House  shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas 
and  nays. 

ic)   Referral  to  other  House  committee: 

Such  a  joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by 
one  House  shall  be  referred  to  the  conunittee 
of  the  other  House  named  In  subsection  (ai 
of  this  section  and  shall  be  reported  out  not 
later  than  fourteen  calendar  days  before  the 
expiration  of  the  sixty-day  period  spieclfied 
in  section  1544(b)  of  this  title  The  joint 
resolution  or  bill  so  reported  shall  become 
the  pending  business  of  the  House  In  ques- 
tion and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three  cal- 
endar days  after  It  has  been  reported,  unless 
such  House  shall  otherwise  determine  by 
yeas  and  nays 

Id)    Disagreement  between  Houses: 

In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
Joint  resolution  or  bill  passed  by  both 
Houses,  conferees  shall  be  promptly  appoint- 
ed and  the  committee  of  conference  shall 
make  and  file  a  report  with  respect  to  such 
resolution  or  bill  not  later  than  four  calen- 
dar days  before  the  expiration  of  the  sixty- 
day  period  specified  in  section  1544(b)  of 
this  title.  In  the  event  the  conferees  are 
unable  to  agree  within  48  hours,  they  shall 
report  back  to  their  respective  Houses  in 
disagreement.  Notwithstanding  any  rule  in 
either  House  concerning  the  printing  of  con- 
ference reports  in  the  Record  or  concerning 
any  delay  In  the  consideration  of  such  re- 
ports, such  renort  shall  be  acted  on  by  both 
Houses  not  later  than  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty-day  period. 

(Pub.   L.    93-148,    5  6.   Nov.   7,    1973,   87   Stat. 
557;  H.  Res.  163.  Mar.  19.  1975) 

CHANCE    OF    NAME 

In  subsec.  (a),  the  name  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  changed  to  Committee  on 
International  Relations  on  Mar.  19.  1976.  by 
House  Resolution  163,  94th  Congress. 
§  1546  Congressional  priority  procedures  for 
concurrent  resolution 

(a)  Referral  to  Congressional  committee; 
single  report : 

Any  concurrent  resolution  Introduced  pur- 
suant to  section  1544(c)  of  this  title  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  International 
Relations  of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 


the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  t»e.  and  one  such 
concurrent  resolution  shall  be  reported  out 
by  such  committee  together  with  its  recom- 
mendations within  fifteen  calendar  days, 
unless  such  House  shall  otherwise  deter- 
mine by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

(b)  Pending  business;  vote: 

Any  concurrent  resolution  so  reported 
shall  become  the  pending  business  of  the 
House  In  question  (In  the  case  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  time  for  debate  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  proponents  and  the  op- 
ponents) and  shall  be  voted  on  within  three 
calendar  days  thereafter,  unless  such  House 
shall  otherwise  determine  by  yeas  and  nays. 

(c)  Referral  to  other  House  committee: 
Such  a  concurrent  resolution  passed  by  one 

House  shall  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
the  other  House  named  In  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  shall  be  reported  out  by  such 
committee  together  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions within  fifteen  calendar  days  and  shall 
thereupon  become  the  pending  business  of 
suc(h  House  and  shall  be  voted  upon  within 
three  calendar  days,  unless  such  House  shall 
otherwise  determine  by  yeae  and  nays. 

(d)  Disagreement  between  Houses: 

In  the  case  of  any  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  with  respect  to  a 
concurrent  resolution  passed  by  both  Houses, 
conferees  shall  be  promptly  appointed  and 
the  committee  of  conference  shall  make  and 
file  a  report  with  respect  to  such  concurrent 
resolution  within  six  calendar  days  after  the 
legislation  is  referred  to  the  committee  of 
conference.  Notwltbstandlng  any  rule  in 
either  House  concerning  the  printing  of  con- 
ference reports  in  the  Record  or  concerning 
any  delay  in  the  consideration  of  such  re- 
ports, such  report  shall  be  acted  on  by  both 
Houses  not  later  than  six  calendar  day*  after 
the  conference  report  is  filed  In  the  event 
the  conferees  are  unable  to  agree  within  48 
hours,  they  shall  report  back  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  in  disagreement. 
(Pub.  L.  93-148,  5  7,  Nov.  7,  1973.  87  Stat.  567; 
H.  Res.  163,  Mar.  19,  1976) 

CHANGE    or     NAMX 

In  subsec  (a) ,  the  name  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives was  changed  to  Committee  on  Interna- 
tional Relations  on  Mar.  19.  1975.  by  House 
Resolution  163.  94th  Congreas 
§  1547.  Interpretation  of  joint  resolution 

(a)  Inferences  from  any  law  or  treaty: 
Authority     to     Introduce     United     States 

Armed  Forces  Into  hostilities  or  into  situa- 
tions wherein  involvement  in  hostilities  Is 
clearly  Indicated  by  the  circumstances  shall 
not  be  Inferred — 

(1)  from  any  provision  of  law  (whether  or 
not  In  effect  before  November  7,  1973),  in- 
cluding any  provision  contained  in  any  ap- 
propriation Act.  unless  such  provision  specifi- 
cally authorises  the  Introduction  of  United 
States  Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  Into 
such  situations  and  states  that  It  is  intended 
to  constitute  specific  statutory  authorleatlon 
within  the  meaning  of  this  chapter:  or 

(3)  from  any  treaty  heretofore  or  hereafter 
ratified  unless  such  treaty  Is  Implemented  by 
legislation  speciflcally  authorlzlne  the  intro- 
duction of  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
hostilities  or  Into  such  situations  and  stating 
that  It  is  Intended  to  constitute  specific 
statutory  authorization  within  the  meaning 
of  this  chapter. 

(b)  Joint  headquarters  operations  of 
high-level  military  commands : 

Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  further  Bf>ecific  statu- 
tory authorization  to  permit  members  of 
United  States  Armed  Forces  to  participate 
Jointly  with  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  one  or  more  foreign  countries  In  the 
headquarters  operations  of  hlsh-level  mil- 
itary commands  which  were  eetabllahed  prtor 
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to  November  7,   1973,   and  pursuant  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  or  any  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date, 
(c)   Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
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in  holding  Americans  hostage  for  all  of 
these  months.  It  is  not  just  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  America.  It  is  a  danger  to 


to  consult  on  the  use  of  military  power, 
it  is  now.  I  call  on  the  President  to  con- 
sult fully  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
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It  IS  my  behef  that  the  Senate  wiU        Therefore,  the  consultation  u,hi.h  *>,. 
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elgn  policy  is  to  resort  to  war.  Therefore.  I 
call  your  attention  to  what  you  already 
know,   the   War   Powers   Act    a   tntjiitv   n»iL- 
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to  November  7,  1973.  and  parsuant  to  the 
XTnlted  Nations  Charter  or  any  treaty  rati- 
fied by  the  United  States  prior  to  such  date. 

(c)  Introduction  of  United  SUtes  Armed 
Forces: 

For  piirpoees  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
•'Introduction  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces"  Includes  the  assignment  of  mem- 
bers of  such  armed  forces  to  command,  co- 
ordinate, participate  in  the  movement  of. 
or  accompany  the  regular  or  irre^lar  mil- 
itary forces  of  any  foreign  country  or  gov- 
ernment when  such  military  forces  are  en- 
gaged, or  there  exists  an  imminent  threat 
that  such  forces  will  become  enraged  in 
hostmtles.  ■ 

(d)  Constitutional  authorities  or  exist- 
ing treaties  unaffected:  construction  against 
grant  of  Presidential  authority  respecting 
use  of  United  States  Armed  Forces: 

Nothing  In  this  chapter— 

(1)  Is  Intended  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tional authority  of  the  Congress  or  of  the 
treaties:  or 

(2)  shall  be  construed  as  eranting  any 
authority  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  Introduction  of  United  SUtes  Armed 
Forces  Into  hostilities  or  Into  situations 
wherein  Involvement  In  hostilities  Is  clear- 
ly Indicated  bv  the  circumstances  which 
authority  he  would  not  have  had  in  the 
absence  of  this  chapter. 

(Pub.   L.   9»-I48.    5  8.   Nov.   7,    1973.   87   Stat 

558) 
5  1548.  Separability  of  provisions 

If  any  provision  of  this  chanter  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  chanter  and  the  anniication  of  such 
orovlslon  to  anv  other  n»r,r.n  or  clrcum 
stance  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SWrnON   RETEBBED    TO    m    OTHEH    SECTIONS 

559) 

Mr  BAKKR.  Mr  Pre.sident.  will  the 
Senator  Yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WARNER  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished m'rority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Vireinia  for  the  initia- 
tive he  has  taken  today.  He  is  sneaking 
on  a  matter  of  such  extraordinary  im- 
portance that  it  should  command  the 
attention  of  every  Member  of  this  body 
*"r^^.*J'°^*  "°*  oresent  on  the  floor  to 
study  the  remarks  of  the  distm-nii'ihed 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  with  great 
care  because  they  are  a  carefully  rea- 
soned and  imoortant  statement  of  one  of 
the  fundamental  safeguards  of  this 
Nation. 

These  are  perUous  and  difficult  times 
not  only  m  terms  of  the  external  threat 
^d  daneer  to  our  interests  in  the 
Per^an  Gulf,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
need  for  resoonsibility  and  maturity  in 
resDondlnjf  to  that  challenge  within  our 
own  country.  I  esoecially  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  hi.<;  admoni- 
tion to  those  who  are  candidates  for 
f^esident— I  might  say  oarentheticallv 
that  I  can  speak  as  an  alumnus  of  that 
group— to  use  care  and  caution  in  their 
statements  on  this  subject. 

What  is  said  here  is.  in  many  ways 
noted  more  fully  in  other  narts  of  the 
world  than  in  our  own.  What  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  now  may  be  more  noticed  in 
Tehran  than  it  will  be  in  Washington. 

I  believe  the  peonle  of  the  United 
States  are  fed  up  with  the  irresoonsible 
acts  of  the  so-called  Government  of  Iran 
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in  holding  Americans  hostage  for  all  of 
these  months.  It  is  not  just  an  insult  to 
the  people  of  America.  It  is  a  danger  to 
the  stability  of  this  world,  and  the  world 
should  not  underestimate  the  anger  of 
the  United  States  and  our  determination 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  hope  this  statement  will  be  remarked 
on  and  noticed  outside  this  Chamber  be- 
cause it  is  the  statement  of  one  Senator 
who  feels  very  strongly  on  this  subject. 

Having  said  that,  however.  I  urge  the 
appropriate,  essential  element  of  re- 
straint, reliance  for  the  requirements  of 
the  war  powers  resolution.  We  must  re- 
main mindful  of  our  cooperative  collegial 
and  shared  responsibility  for  the  formu- 
lation of  the  foreign  policy  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  requirements  for  national 
defense  of  this  Nation. 

I,  too,  call  on  the  President  to  con- 
sider this  matter  in  terms  of  the  ultimate 
interests  of  the  Nation,  even  though  they 
may  be  in  conflict  with  the  indicated  po- 
litical preference  of  some  of  his  advisers, 
or  of  the  results  of  a  particular  poll.  I 
believe  the  President  will  do  that.  I  call 
on  both  the  President  and  the  Republi- 
c£m  candidates  for  the  Presidency  to  do 
that. 

Moreover.  I  ask  the  President,  as  has 
distineruished  Senator  from  Virginia,  to 
give  full  credence  and  support  to  the 
provisions  of  the  war  powers  resolution, 
which  require  him  to  consult  with  the 
Congress  on  the  possible  use  of  military 
power  by  the  United  States  in  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

I  will  support  the  use  of  naval,  air  and 
military  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  if  I 
am  convinced  it  is  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  pohcies  of  this  country,  to 
protect  our  future,  and  to  gain  the  re- 
lease of  our  hostages.  I  will  not  support 
the  use  of  such  powers  without  con- 
sultation. As  our  late  colleague  Sena- 
tor Arthur  Vandenberg  once  remarked. 
"I  do  not  want  to  be  in  on  the  crash 
landing  without  being  in  on  the  takeoff." 

I  will  support  whatever  must  be  done 
to  see  that  America  has  the  position 
of  strength  necessary  to  convince  the 
Government  of  Iran  and  the  people  of 
Iran  that  we  are  serious  about  gaining 
the  release  of  our  hostages.  I  will  sup- 
port that,  but  I  will  do  it  only  as  and 
when  the  President  confides  in  us  the 
reouirement.  the  necessity,  and  the  jus- 
tification for  exercising  that  strength.  In 
.short.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  the  war 
oowers  resolution,  and  I  believe  it  ap- 
Dlicable  in  this  instance. 

T  see  mv  friend  and  collea°rue.  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  is 
on  the  floor.  I  think  that  is  most  for- 
tunate because  he  was  one  of  the  authors 
of  that  act.  He  is  the  senior  Republican 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
he  probablv  knows  more  about  the  war 
powers  resolution  than  anvbody  else  in 
this  Chamber — certainly  more  than  this 
Senator. 

If  ever  there  were  a  challenge— a  chal- 
lenge mandated  by  the  ConErress  and 
accented  in  good  faith  bv  the  adminis- 
tration— to  share  the  responslbihty  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation,  to  consider 
carefully  what  next  steps  must  be  taken. 


to  consult  on  the  use  of  military  power. 
it  is  now.  I  call  on  the  President  to  con- 
sult fully  within  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  I  call  on 
the  people  of  Iran  and  its  Government 
to  release  our  hostages  and  to  relieve  us 
of  this  danger,  for  it  is  a  danger.  Before 
the  danger  progresses  too  far.  I  urge  the 
President  to  give  full  credence  to  the 
war  powers  resolution. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  initiating  this 
colloquy. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  him  for  the  advice  he  gave 
me  in  the  preparation  of  these  remarks. 

I  also  wish  to  thank  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York,  with  whom  I  con- 
sulted. He  particularly  gave  me  advice 
and  some  cautionary  suggestions  with 
respect  to  the  preparation  of  these  re- 
marks this  morning. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  war  powers  resolution.  Senator 
Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  has 
8'2  minutes  remaining  on  the  special 
order  of  his  15  minutes,  and  the  time 
to  be  allotted  is  his. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  time  remaining  of  my  reservation 
of  time  under  the  standing  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  had  ex- 
pired at  the  time  he  finished  his  speech; 
and  before  the  Chair  could  recognize  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  he  was  in  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
That  time  was  charged.  The  Senator 
does  have  5  minutes  remaining  of  his 
standing  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  I  have  5  minutes  re- 
maining under  the  standing  order  and 

8' 2  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  7'/z 
minutes  on  the  remainder  of  the  special 
order. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  the  composite  time  remain- 
ing, from  whatever  source,  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  for  his 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  Senator 
Javits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  Senator  Warner  has  raised 
this  issue.  I  notice  that  in  his  written 
remarks,  he  calls  on  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate,  the  cha'rman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations — to  wit.  myself — 
to  advise  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
application  of  the  war  powers  resolution. 
Mr.  President,  for  myself,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  act  does  apply  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  apply  precisely 
in  this  situation,  and  that  the  provision 
for  consultation  which  is  contained  in 
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section  3  of  the  law  fits  this  situation 
perfectly. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate  will 
be  consulted  about  this  matter,  but  the 
question  of  time  is  left  open  by  the  law. 
It  enjoins  the  President  to  consult  with 
the  Congress  before  introducing  U.S. 
forces  into  hostilities.  "Before"  could 
mean  an  hour  or  30  days  or  months. 
Timing  is  a  very  important  question  be- 
cause "informing"  just  before  the  event 
is  not  consultation.  Therefore,  I  construe 
the  call  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  relate  to  that  timing.  He  feels  that 
the  time  has  come,  that  we  should  do  it 
now,  and  I  would  join  him  in  that,  be- 
cause I  feel  that  that  is  the  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  law. 

One  very  important  thing,  however, 
must  be  emphasized;  that  is,  that  by 
consulting,  the  President  does  not  au- 
thorize, nor  do  we,  nor  should  there  be 
any  presumption  that  we  ever  will  au- 
thorize or  that  he  will.  But,  he  consults 
in  a  timely  way  when  a  situation  shapes 
up  that  conceivably  might  involve  such 
a  decision  by  him  and  by  us.  The  time- 
liness factor  is  important,  as  I  said. 
because  last  minute  notice  of  intent  is 
not  consultation  within  the  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  I  say  this  as  the  prin- 
cipal drafter  of  the  bill. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  Presi- 
dent's contemplation  of  a  future  mili- 
tary option.  There  is  nothing  secret 
about  that.  The  President  has  said  that 
If  there  is  interference  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  with  the  oil  supply,  he  feels  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  case  to  consider  the 
application  of  a  military  remedy. 

Also,  he  has  said  that  sometime,  some- 
where, somehow,  the  military  option  can- 
not be  rejected  in  respect  of  these  hos- 
tages. 

Under  those  circumstances,  and  con- 
sidering the  inordinate  elapse  of  time 
in  which  the  hostages  have  been  held, 
under  conditions  which  are  deeply  re- 
pugnant to  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing not  only  the  violation  of  the  law 
but  also  the  common  decencies  among 
men,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  at  a 
time  when  there  should  be  such  con- 
sultation. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  a  group  has  been 
briefed  and  consulted  very  frequently 
about  the  Iran  situation  and  the  hos- 
tages in  every  phase  of  the  matter  with- 
out exclusion.  Those  consultations  and 
briefings  were  arranged  by  the  majority 
leader  weeks  and  weeks  ago.  They  have 
been  most  faithfully  carried  through 
wth  the  utmost  frankness  and  candor 
on  the  side  of  the  administration  and, 
I  beheve.  on  the  side  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated. Our  views,  the  views  of  Chair- 
man Church  and  myself,  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

In  addition,  we  have  had  occasional 
briefings  of  the  committee  by  Secretary 
Vance  or  Deputy  Secretary,  Warren 
Christopher.  On  occasion.  Senators  have 
talked  with  the  President,  when  he  felt 
the  time  required  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  consultations 
which  are  called  for  by  the  war  powers 
resolution  relate  to  "introducing  US 
Armed  Forces  into  hostilities  or  into 
situations  where  imminent  involvement 
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in  the  hostilities  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  circumstances." 

Therefore,  the  consultation  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  now  calls  for  is 
that  kind  of  consultation.  I  feel,  as  he 
does,  that  this  is  the  time  when  that 
kind  of  consultation  should  start — again 
making  it  crystal  clear  that  that  has  no 
implication  whatever  as  to  action  or  the 
timing  of  action  or  its  nature  or  whether 
it  will  occur  or  will  not  occur. 

We  are  dealing  with  the  most  serious 
things  there  are  in  Government  and  in 
life,  when  we  are  talking  about  this 
particular  subject. 

In  our  deep  concern  about  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country  and  the  economy  of 
the  world,  I  think  there  has  been  a 
tendency — at  least  for  the  moment — 
not  to  realize  that  the  No.  1  priority  of 
any  nation  and  of  any  people  is  their 
security  and  survival.  When  you  begin 
to  talk  about  the  use  of  military  force, 
you  touch  the  first  priority  of  our  coun- 
try. I  think  that  is  very  important,  be- 
cause we  want  to  give  this  subject  the 
solemn  recognition  it  fully  deserves. 

The  war  powers  resolution  is  a  meth- 
odology. It  does  not  do  anything  about 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress. 

The  point  was  made  very  clearly  in 
the  debates  on  the  resolution  and  in  the 
debates  relating  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  overriding  of 
the  President's  veto  by  Congress. 

But  we  were  determined  at  long  last 
to  give  a  procedure  by  which  it  could 
be  determined  when  he  slipped  from  the 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  assign,  deploy,  withdraw,  re- 
inforce, this  vast  range  of  powers,  into 
a  situation  where  it  was  the  President 
who  was  bringing  us  into  a  war  without 
any  declaration  of  war  and  in  modern 
circumstances  no  such  declaration  is 
sought.  We  can  get  in  a  war  just  as 
effectively  without  a  formal  congres- 
sional declaration  of  war,  despite  the 
intent  of  the  Founding  Fathers. 

So  all  the  war  powers  bill  does  is  lay 
down  a  procedure  by  which  when  one 
flips  over  from  one  aspect  of  the  Presi- 
dent's power  to  the  other  you  have  the 
intercession  of  Congress  which  says. 
"Here  now,  at  this  point  this  is  the  kind 
of  a  war  which  if  it  is  going  to  be  fought 
we  have  to  authorize  it.  Otherwise,  there 
ain't  none  and  you  have  no  power  and 
you  have  to  get  out." 

That  has  never  been  done  and  it  will 
take  the  discipline  of  Congress  and  the 
discipline  of  the  President  and  high  re- 
spect for  the  constitutional  powers  of 
each  to  see  that  this  runs  right. 

I  questioned  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
that  matter  at  his  confirmation  hearing. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  ques- 
tions and  answers  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Senator  Javtts.  I  Just  have  two  questions. 
We  will,  I  am  sure,  be  seeing  a  lot  of  you. 

OBSLRVANCE    OF    WAR    POWERS    ACT 

One  Ls  a  line  of  questioning  I  pursued 
before.  After  all.  the  end  of  foreign  policy 
is  to  keep  the  peace,  and  the  failure  of  for- 


eign policy  is  to  resort  to  wat.  Thenion.  I 
caU  your  attention  to  what  you  already 
know,  the  War  Powers  Act,  a  totally  new 
law  since  you  were  previously  on  the  scene 
here. 

Mr.  Vance.  Yes. 

Senator  Javtts.  Section  IH  reads  as  fol- 
lows— 

The  President  In  every  possible  Instance 
shaU  consult  with  Congress  before  introduc- 
ing the  United  States  Armed  Forces  into 
hostlUtiej!  or  situations  where  imminent  In- 
volvement in  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances,  and  after  every  such 
introduction  shall  consult  regularly  with  the 
Congress  until  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are  no 
longer  engaged  in  hostilities,  or  have  been 
removed  from  such  situation. 

Do  you  or  the  new  administration  see  any 
problem  with  the  good-faith  observance  of 
that  law? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Javtts.  Do  you  challenge  it  under 
the  Constitution  as  to  the  President's 
power? 

Mr  Vance.  No. 

Senator  Javtts  Would  you,  therefore. 
undertake  to  confer  with  this  committee  as 
to  what  methodology  and  guidelines  have  al- 
ready been  worked  out  with  the  State  De- 
partment and  what  the  new  administration 
would  like  to  work  out  In  respect  of  the 
implementation  of  this  generally  regarded 
very  critical  aspect  of  the  new  policy  of  oiir 
country? 

Mr.  Vance.  I  will. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
with  this  Secretary  it  will  work  well,  and 
I  believe,  however,  that  we  come  to  a  test 
when  we  say  to  the  President  that  "we 
think  this  is  the  time  to  consult  under 
the  war  powers  resolution,"  expressly  as 
It  is  called. 

I  must  tell  my  colleague  from  Virginia, 
there  is  a  grave  danger  that  those  who 
choose  to  be  malicious  about  seeking  to 
put  the  United  States  on  some  kind  of  an 
embarrassing  spot  or  who  seek  to  get 
people  to  misunderstand  our  policy  or  to 
paint  us  into  the  corner  of  being  the  mili- 
tarists of  the  world,  will  seek  to  abuse 
the  speech  which  was  made  here  today  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  in  order  to 
make  those  charges.  But  I  believe  they 
are  without  warrant. 

The  law  is  clear.  The  law  has  not  the 
intentment  of  any  such  implication  that 
w-e  are  going  to  resort  to  military  force. 
On  the  contrary,  the  law  is  a  great  re- 
-straint  on  military  force  because  when 
Coneress  has  to  act  with  the  President. 
Considering  our  responsibilities  directly 
to  the  people  I  think  no  one  can  doubt 
the  care,  reserve,  and  constraint  which 
we  would  feel  under  those  circumstances. 

In  the  debate  on  the  adoption  of  the 
war  powers  resolution  it  was  made  clear 
that  consultation  meant  meeting  for- 
mally with  the  established  and  the  ac- 
credited committees  of  Congress  having 
the  jurisdiction  over  the  declarations  of 
war  and  this  legislation,  that  is,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Informal 
meetings,  briefings,  discussions,  et  cetera, 
are  something  apart  from  the  institu- 
tional consultations  with  the  appropriate 
committees  called  for  in  the  war  powers 
legislation. 

In  closing.  I  again  commend  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  initiative  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Senate. 
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1  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  him 
the  explanation  he  requested  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  consultation 


leagues  that  I  am  frightened  at  the  con- 
dition of  our  forces. 
The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  20  years. 


Some  day  I  may  try  to  get  it  changed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  thus  far. 
In   fact,   I  am  a  very  imlucky  guy  in 
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any  question  about  that.  But  what  I  am 
questioning  is  the  power  they  need  over 
and  above  their  willingness  to  trv. 


as  it  comes  and  looks  to  the  future  with 
high  hopes  and  expectation. 

Tndd'.^  visit    tnHav    n-oc   o    T>^»-c?i-,i-»ni    {» 


tantly,  this  legislation  is  also  Intended 
to  give  nonprofit  organizations,  unlver- 
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I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  give  him 
the  explanation  he  requested  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  consultation 
reqtiirements  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  these  construc- 
tions, to  which  I  have  just  referred,  cer- 
tainly in  my  judgment  support  the  call 
made  by  my  coUeague  from  Virginia  in 
respect  of  the  consultation  which  is 
called  for  by  the  war  powers  resolution. 

I  hope  that  two  things  may  happen; 
One,  that  anyone  in  the  world,  friend  or 
foe,  may  understand  that  that  consulta- 
tion does  not  mean  action,  does  not 
even  mean  a  decision.  It  simply  means 
that  both  of  the  bodies  in  our  three- 
echelon  Government  are  going  to  talk 
together  so  that  if  there  is  a  policy  it  will 
be  a  common  policy  commonly  agreed 
upon. 

The  second  thing,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  is  critically  important  is  that  our 
own  people  should  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  Iran  hosta^^e  crisis,  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  crisis  brought  on  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  effort  to  overwhelm  Af- 
ghanistan with  its  own  troops,  the  first 
time  that  any  such  effort  has  been  made 
by  the  Soviet  Union  outside  the  Warsaw 
Pact,  and  the  very  serious  condition  of 
the  world  in  ternis  of  its  hopes  for  peace. 

If  those  two  purposes  are  accom- 
plished, then  I  think  the  call  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  have  had  a 
highly  beneficial  result  as  well  as  being 
an  appropriate  effort  by  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  both  congratulate  and  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  previously  con- 
sulted with  him  in  preparation  of  these 
remarks.  We  have  witnessed  today  a 
superb  example  of  his  wisdom  and  corpo- 
rate knowledge  of  this  bodVs  action  v.ith 
respect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  they  relate  to  foreign  affairs. 

I  am  privileged  to  serve  in  the  US. 
Senate  with  .such  a  well-informed  Amer- 
ican. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  distmguished  colleague  from  Arizona 

'Mr.  GOIDWATER)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  First,  I  want  to 
congratulate  mv  colleague  from  Virginia 
for  the  excellent  presentation  he  made 
at  a  most  propitious  time:  and.  second 
because  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
IS  here.  I  would  remind  my  friend  from 
Virginia  that  in  mv  years  in  this  body  I 
do  not  think  I  ever  had  a  more  serious 
prolonged,  or  tougher  debate  than  I  had 
on  this  war  powers  resolution.  I  opposed 
it,  the  Senator  from  New  York  was  for 
it.  and  he  won. 

It  is  the  law  of  the  land  I  want  to 
make  that  clear.  Even  though  I  disagree 
with  it,  it  is  the  law,  and  I  am  going  to 
insist,  along  with  others,  that  it  be  ob- 
served. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  midst 
right  now  of  writing  authorization  acts 
for  the  arming  of  our  military  forces, 
and  I  do  not  mind  standing  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  telling  mv  col- 


leagues that  I  am  frightened  at  the  con- 
dition of  our  forces. 

The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  20  years, 
through  Republican  administrations  and 
Democrat  administrations,  our  military 
has  been  allowed  to  go  down,  down, 
down.  The  question  today  this  body  has 
to  answer,  along  with  the  important 
questions  raised  here  on  the  floor  already 
about  whatever  military  actions  the 
President  might  consult  with  us  on,  is 
the  providing  of  funds  to  rearm  our  mili- 
tary. 

I  cannot  go  into  these  things  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  because  they  are 
highly  classified,  but  they  are  available 
to  my  colleagues. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  provide  more 
money,  and  I  am  so  happy  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said  what  to  me  is 
the  absolute  fundamental  consideration 
that  we  must  have,  and  I  have  told  this 
to  the  people  who  have  come  to  me  and 
said,  "Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  education?  What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  welfare?  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  health,  about  our  big  cor- 
porations that  are  going  broke?" 

I  want  to  repeat  exactly  what  Senator 
Javits  said:  That  it  is  the  first  duty  of 
this  country  to  protect  the  security  and 
freedom  of  its  people,  and  that  comes 
above  everything  else. 

I  hold  what  good  does  it  do  to  have 
eliminated  poverty,  what  good  does  it 
do  to  have  eliminated  ignorance,  if  we 
have  to  live  in  slaverv?  Do  not  sit  and 
laugh  at  that  possibilitv.  We  see  today 
the  Russians  playing  footsie  with  the 
Iranians.  Why?  They  want  Iran.  Why? 
So  they  can  own  the  Indian  Ocean.  Why? 
So  they  can  deny  to  us  and  to  everv  other 
country  in  this  world  that  deoend  on 
ocean  shipping  the  right  to  have  that 
shipping. 

What  does  that  do?  It  destroys  our 
economy.  It  disallows  oil  to  our  allies 
around  the  Pacific,  oil  to  ourselves. 

We  are  watching  this  hapopn  We  do 
not  see  much  of  it.  We  are  frightened 
about  the  hostages  in  Iran  and  what 
might  happen  from  that. 

We  hear  statements  out  of  the  White 
House  that  we  will  go  to  war.  The  next 
few  days  we  hear  statements  from  the 
White  House  saying,  "Well,  that  was  a 
mistake." 

But  let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that 
if  we  mine  the  harbor,  if  we  blockade, 
that  is  an  act  of  war.  and  either  Iran 
can  retaliate  or  thev  can  very  rapidly 
find  an  ally  in  the  Soviets  who  can  real- 
ly retaliate. 

I  would  beg  of  my  President  to  take  a 
long,  long  time  before  he  der-ides  to 
perform  an  act  of  war  that  could  drag 
this  country  into  war  at  a  time  when  we 
are  not  ready  to  go  to  war. 

I  hope  and  prav  that  in  the  wisdom 
that  he  must  have  he  would  come  to 
this  body  and  consult  with  the  Members 
of  this  bodv  with  respect  to  not  2  or  .3 
years  of  foreign  oolicv  but  20  years  or 
30  years  of  foreien  polifv.  and  what  to 
do  with  the  strength  of  America. 

I  want  to  just  terminate  my  few  re- 
marks by  again  saving  that  although  I 
disagreed  with  the  war  powers  resolu- 
tion, it  is  the  law,  and  I  am  going  to 
see  to  it  that  it  is  observed. 


Some  day  I  may  try  to  get  it  changed. 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  thus  far. 
In  fact,  I  am  a  very  unlucky  guy  in 
the  courts,  and  I  think  I  will  stay  out 
of  them.  But  I  want  to  congratulate  my 
friend  from  Virginia  for  having  brought 
this  up. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  pay  attention  to  what  he  has 
said  and  to  what  Senator  Javits  has  said, 
and  I  would  particularly  appeal  to  those 
candidates  who  are  running  for  Presi- 
dent, both  on  the  Republican  ticket  and 
the  Democrat  ticket,  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  what  they  say. 

It  is  a  very  easy  thing  in  the  excite- 
ment of  a  campaign  to  get  a  little  bloody, 
to  get  a  little  warlike.  I  guess  I  have 
the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  hawk 
in  this  body.  But  I  am  standing  here 
not  as  an  angel  by  any  means,  not  as  a 
dove,  but  I  just  do  not  want  to  see  my 
country  go  to  war  until  I  am  pretty 
darned  sure  we  can  win  a  war.  and  even 
then  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  war.  We 
will  not  have  to  because  the  only  time 
this  world  stands  in  peace  is  when  some 
one  country  dominates  in  military  power 
and  economic  power.  We  can  still  do 
that. 

I  want  to  thank  both  of  my  friends  for 
their  remarks.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr,  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  humble  appreciation  to  my 
senior  colleague  from  Arizona. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  hear  from 
two  of  the  great  elder  statesmen  in  the 
Senate,  and  in  their  own  candor,  men 
who  have  in  the  past  differed,  but  today 
agree  that  now  is  the  hour  to  invoke  the 
law  of  the  land  and  to  follow  the  consul- 
tative proce.ss. 

On  the  question  of  the  readiness  of 
our  Armed  Forces  of  this  country — and 
there  are  differences  of  opinion — I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  I  know  our  armed 
services  will  respond  valiantly  and  cou- 
rageously to  any  orders  issued  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, as  they  have  always  done  in  the  past. 

As  an  aside.  I  only  urge  my  colleagues 
that,  as  we  this  year  look  at  the  fund- 
ing for  our  Military  Establishment,  we 
take  to  heart  the  crisis  we  are  in  and 
the  crisis  we  could  be  in,  in  the  future, 
if  we  ever  let  the  readiness  and  the 
capabilities  of  our  Armed  Forces  slip  to 
a  point  where  no  longer  are  we  No.  1  in 
f  hp  world. 

I  still  have  the  hope  that  we  are  today 
No.  1  in  the  world.  Perhaps  I  have  a 
somewhat  different  opinion  from  that 
of  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ari- 
zona but.  nevertheless.  I  have  ultimate 
faith  that  where  we  may  be  lacking  in 
equipment  and  in  money  we  are  not  lack- 
ing in  the  resolve  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  defend  this  Na- 
tion. 

I  thank  mv  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  more  state- 
ment. Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  Mr. 
President? 

Mr  WARNER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  question- 
ing by  any  means  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  our  Armed  Forces,  I  spent  too 
many  years  of  my  life  in  uniform  to  have 
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any  question  about  that.  But  what  I  am 
questioning  is  the  power  they  need  over 
and  above  their  willingness  to  try. 

Mr.  WARNER.  By  no  means  was  I  in- 
terpreting my  colleague's  remarks  to  the 
contrary.  It  is  just  that  both  of  us,  hav- 
ing worn  the  uniform  of  the  country, 
know  that  sometimes  a  good  soldier  can 
make  up  for  an  empty  messkit  and  a  few 
short  roimds  of  ammunition. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  beyond 
20  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TODD  GIBBS.  CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 
POSTER  REPRESENTATIVE 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  today  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  host  as  a 
guest  of  the  Senate  Todd  Gibbs  of  Scotts- 
ville,  Ky.  I  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  his  visit  not  only  because  he 
is  such  a  capable  and  enthusiastic  youth 
but  also  because  he  represents  the  posi- 
tive attitude  that  triumphs  over  adver- 
sity. 

Todd  Gibbs  is  the  1980  National  Poster 
Representative  for  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation.  At  age  15,  he  has  endured 
hardships  and  physical  pain  far  beyond 
what  most  of  us  will  face  in  a  lifetime. 
Thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation,  however,  he  and  the  others 
who  suffer  from  cystic  fibrosis  have  been 
given  the  chance  to  live  longer  and  more 
normal  lives. 

Many  people  are  not  aware  that  cystic 
fibrosis  is  the  No.  1  genetic  killer  of  youth 
in  the  United  States.  It  attacks  the  lungs 
and  digestive  system,  requiring  that  the 
victim  battle  daily  to  stay  alive. 

If  my  colleagues  could  sit  down  to  talk 
with  Todd,  they  would  find  that  he  is  a 
typical  teenager  in  spirit.  He  has  played 
little  league  baseball  and.  like  many 
other  Kentucky  young  people,  is  an  avid 
basketball  fan.  He  has  served  as  a  page 
for  the  Kentucky  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  is  active  in  school  and  commu- 
nity affairs. 

But  he  has  an  interest  in  a  subject  that 
most  teenagers— and  most  adults— do 
not  have.  That  subject  is,  of  course,  the 
disease  which  has  played  such  a  crucial 
part  in  his  way  of  life. 

Todd  has  spent  his  school-age  years 
studying  about  the  disease  which  has  af- 
fected his  body  and  learning  how  to  be 
his  own  treatment  specialist.  He  faces 
a  demanding  regimen  each  day  of  medi- 
cal attention  that  will  help  him  to  digest 
his  food,  to  avoid  infections  that  could 
be  disastrous. 

And  he  does  that  with  an  o'-tim-stic 
outlook  that  anyone  who  knows  him  ad- 
mires. Having  been  a  fighter  all  h-s  life 
he  is  not  even  aware  of  the  courage 
he  has  insoired  in  other  peon'e  through 
h's  daily  living.  Uke  so  manv  other  cvs- 
tlc  fibrosis  victims,  he  takes  each  day 


as  it  comes  and  looks  to  the  future  with 
high  hopes  and  expectation. 

Todd's  visit  today  was  a  personal  in- 
spiration. I  know  my  Senate  colleagues 
.ioin  me  in  welcoming  him  to  the  Nat  on  s 
Capital  and  wish  him  much  happiness 
and  success  in  the  future. 


S.  414,  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL 
BUSINESS  PATENT  PROCEDURES 
ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr,  President,  legislation 
to  establish  a  uniform  patent  policy  for 
the  Federal  Government  is  sorely  needed 
Fragmented  and  burdened  by  bureau- 
cratic redtape,  patent  procedures  for 
Government-supported  research  and 
development  are  delaying  commerciali- 
zation of  potentially  beneficial  dis- 
coveries. 

The  procedures  for  issuance  of  pat- 
ents for  discoveries  under  Government 
financed  research  are  so  bureaucratic 
and  unrea.sonable  that  any  small  busi- 
nesses are  reluctant  to  deal  with  fed- 
erally funded  research.  Moreover,  pres- 
ent patent  policy  leaves  too  much 
uncertainty  as  to  ownership  of  most  in- 
ventions re.sulting  from  federally  fi- 
nanced research  thereby,  discouraging 
.small  innovative  companies  from  becom- 
ing involved  in  this  area. 

Presently.  Federal  agencies  are  using 
as  many  as  twenty  different  patent  pro- 
cedures, with  most  agencies  processing 
patent  rights  on  a  case  by  case  basis, 
very  often  causiftg  great  delays  in  the 
processing  of  patent  rights.  As  a  result, 
approximately  28.000  patents  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  Manv  of 
these  patents  should  have  been  success- 
fully licensed  and  made  to  benefit  the 
public. 

A  GAO  study  conducted  in  1979  found 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  frequent- 
ly takes  up  to  15  months  to  process  pat- 
ent ownership  requests  from  its  con- 
tractors. Such  delays  are  unnecessary 
and  may  result  in  some  valuable  energy 
discoveries  being  kept  out  of  the  mar- 
ketplace, something  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford at  this  time. 

The  Federal  Government  has  tradi- 
tionally supported  research  which  is 
deemed  to  be  in  the  public  interest  or  to 
be  related  to  national  goals.  In  fact,  the 
Federal  Government  spends  billions  an- 
nually on  research  and  development, 
making  it  extremely  important  that  we 
insure  the  greatest  return  on  such  ex- 
penditures of  public  funds. 

However,  existing  Federal  policy  dis- 
courages such  commercialization,  provid- 
ing us  with  something  less  than  the 
maximum  return  on  public  funds  spent 
for  research  and  development.  Thus, 
Congress  should  amend  present  law  to 
eliminate  the  various  barriers  and  delays 
to  commercialization  of  these  discoveries. 

S.  414.  the  University  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Patent  Procedures  Act.  will  pro- 
mote the  utilization  of  Inventions  arising 
from  federally  suoported  research  or  de- 
velopment. This  legislation  is  intended  to 
deliver  the  full  benefits  of  Government- 
supported  research  to  the  public  by 
eliminating  many  of  the  existing  bar- 
riers to  commercialization.  Most  impor- 


tantly, this  legislation  is  aOso  Intended 
to  give  nonprofit  organizations,  univer- 
sities, and  small  businesses  sufficient  in- 
centives to  bring  new  irmovatlon  to  the 
marketplace,  where  it  wtU  t>enefit  the 
consumer  and  the  taxpayer  alike. 

This  legislation  was  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  and  as  a  re- 
sult was  placed  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Task  Force.  As  a 
member  of  the  task  force  and  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  414. 1  wish  to  commend  Senators 
Bayh  and  Dole,  chief  sponsors  of  this 
legislation,  for  their  commitment  to  im- 
proving Government  patent  policy. 


IMPENDING  CRISIS  IN  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now  we  have  all  been  hearing  about 
the  impending  crisis  in  food  stamp  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1980.  The  States  are 
extremely  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  having  to  suspend  benefits, 
beginning  June  1.  1980.  because  the  pro- 
gram will  have  rim  out  of  funds  by  that 
date  if  Congress  has  not  taken  appro- 
priate action  in  coping  with  this  situa- 
tion before  May  15. 1980. 

I  think  this  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
consideration.  Those  Americans  who  find 
it  necessary  to  participate  in  that  pro- 
gram are  also  suffering  from  inflation. 

We  have  been  hearing  about  the  im- 
pending crisis  in  food  stamp  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  The  States  are  extremely 
concerned  about  the  possibility  of  having 
to  suspend  benefits  beginning  June  1.  and 
I  think  yesterday  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN,  made  a  statement  urging  Con- 
gress to  take  appropriate  action.  We  are 
talking  about  a  substantial  supplemental. 
At  the  same  time,  I  think  we  are  talking 
about  a  verv'  important  program  and  I 
hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress  will 
understand  that  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing before  May  15.  benefits  will  be  sus- 
pended commencing  June  1.  It  will  af- 
fect about  22  million  Americans  and  I 
just  believe  it  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  Congress,  the  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

AVERTING  DI.SASTER  IN  TIMI  OF  NIED 

Today.  I  take  the  floor  in  support  of 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  'Mr.  McGoverni.  to  alert  the 
Senate  of  consequences  to  the  States  we 
represent  if  Congress  does  not  act  in 
time  to  provide  the  additional  funding 
through  the  third  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  legislative 
process  cannot  meet  deadlines  for  action 
that  would  have  dire  consequences  in  the 
States.  Unless  action  is  taken  now.  one 
of  our  most  crucial  domestic  programs  in 
combating  hunger  and  malnutrition  will 
come  to  a  complete  standstill — all  be- 
cause Congress  did  not  see  fit  to  act  In 
time. 

ITSOA'S  ALEBT  TO  THI  STATES 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  al- 
ready sent  out  letters  alerting  the  States 
to  possible  ways  of  handling  this  situa- 
tion "^hould  it  occur  If  at  any  time  be- 
fore May  15,  Congress  indicates  that  ad- 
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ditional  food  stamp  funding  will  not  be 
forthcoming,  there  will  be  an  immediate 
reduction  in  food  stamp  benefits.  The 


the  House  completes  its  action  on 
S.  1309,  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
year. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
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and  others — and  he  refuses  to  consider 
any  other  candidates  for  the  job  even 


igated  and  secret    ballot    elections  are 
held. 


Board  will  be  far  slower  in  seeking  court 
action  to  prevent  illegal  secondary  boy- 
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dltional  food  stamp  fiuiding  will  not  be 
forthcoming,  there  will  be  an  immediate 
reduction  in  food  stamp  benefits.  The 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980  does  not  provide  for  additional  ap- 
propriations of  sufBcient  magnitude,  and 
the  current  level  of  food  stamp  appro- 
priations will  sustain  fiill  food  stamp 
benefits  only  through  the  month  of  May. 
USDA  does  not  have  enough  confidence 
in  the  current  appropriations  process  to 
relax  in  its  concern.  Unless  authorization 
and  appropriation  bills  to  increase  food 
stamp  funding  are  passed  by  May  15, 
USDA  will  proceed  to  notify  the  States 
that  benefits  will  be  cut  off  as  of  June  1. 

THE    PKOPUS    LOW    OPINION    OF    CONGRESS 

Recent  opinion  polls  indicate  that 
Congress  is  generally  held  in  low  esteem, 
for  its  inability  to  take  effective  action  in 
time  of  need.  If  we  do  not  do  something 
soon  to  indicate  that  we  have  the  food 
stamp  crisis  under  control,  and  are  act- 
ing responsibly  to  avert  a  funding  catas- 
trophe that  will  otherwise  affect  22  mil- 
lion Americans  on  June  1.  we  will  only 
reinforce  these  negative  Impressions  of 
our  legislative  representatives. 

WHY    rONUrNG    ESTIMATES    PROVE    WRONG 

Since  1977,  when  Congress  placed  a 
cap  on  food  stamp  expenditures  in  an 
attempt  to  control  this  rapidly  expand- 
ing program,  estimates  as  to  the  level  of 
funding  that  would  be  required  proved 
to  be  highly  inaccurate.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  1977  through  1979.  rising  infla- 
tion in  the  cost  of  food  exceeded  the  9 
to  12  percent  that  had  been  projected 
and  soared  to  heights  of  22  percent. 
Such  food  costs  continue  to  rise  out  of 
sight  and  are  projected  to  be  46  percent 
over  the  1977  figures  by  1981.  The  impli- 
cations for  such  erroneous  estimates  are 
quite  obvious.  Therefore,  it  is  little  won- 
der that  a  third  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution is  necessary  to  come  to  the  rescue 
of  one  of  our  Government's  leading  so- 
cial programs. 

However,  food  costs  account  for  only 
one-half  of  the  shortfall.  In  addition, 
there  is  the  rising  unemployment  factor 
which  accounts  for  another  one-fourth 
of  the  additional  cost  of  the  program. 
Unemployment  was  projected  at  6  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981.  but 
it  is  expected  to  be  closer  to  7.5  percent 
by  1981. 

Additional  expenditures  in  the  food 
stamp  program  arise  from  underesti- 
mating the  increased  participation  due 
to  elimination  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment. Previously,  there  were  many  poor 
people — among  these  high  percentages 
of  elderlv  in  rural  areas — that  simply 
did  not  have  the  money  to  purchase  food 
stamps  initially. 

POSSIBLE    COURSES    OP    ACTION 

I  support  mv  colleague.  Senator  Mc- 
GovxRN  in  his  recommendations  to  avert 
this  impending  disaster  to  our  Nation  s 
poor  people.  One  possible  course  of  ac- 
tion that  might  be  taken  is  to  separate 
the  revision  of  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981  first  budget  resolution.  This  would 
permit  us  to  take  action  on  a  suople- 
mental  aoDroprlatlon  as  a  wav  of  deal- 
ing with  this  emergency  situation  while 


the  House  completes  its  action  on 
S.  1309,  which  the  Senate  passed  last 
year 

The  other  course  of  action  which  we 
think  appropriate  would  be  to  waive  the 
rules  to  enable  us  to  pass  an  emergency 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $750  mil- 
lion for  food  stamps  to  tide  us  over  imtil 
June,  in  order  to  let  Congress  have 
enough  time  to  act  appropriately 
through  its  usual  channels.  Such  an 
emergency  provision  would  also  give  us 
the  necessary  leeway  to  carefully  con- 
sider the  provisions  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

IMPORTANCE    OP    TAKING    ACTION    NOW 

There  are  only  23  days  between  now 
and  the  time  that  letters  will  go  out  to 
the  States  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. By  taking  decisive  and  effective 
action  now,  we  can  send  a  message  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  will 
help  restore  confidence  in  the  ability  of 
their  elected  representatives  to  act  in 
time  of  need,  in  order  to  avert  unneces- 
sary hardship  to  people  who  are  at  the 
mercy  of  the  system. 

It  is  because  of  our  administration's 
fiscal  policies  that  economic  factors 
combine  to  produce  the  necessity  for 
such  action  to  begin  with.  We  have 
within  our  means  the  capability  of  re- 
sponding to  the  need  of  over  22  million 
Americans  who  await  our  answer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
Senator  McGovern  and  myself  in  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  assure  that  the 
food  stamp  program  will  continue  with- 
out interruption.  Otherwise,  the  nutri- 
tion and  health  needs — and  even  the 
survival — of  millions  of  Americans  will 
be  placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  We  all 
know  that  we  cannot  let  this  happen. 
Let  us  act  responsibly  to  resolve  the  cur- 
rent food  stamp  crisis  now. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  2  PM 
AT  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness the  Chair  recess  the  Senate  until 
2  p.m.,  at  which  time  under  the  order 
of  yesterday  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session,  will  resume  the  debate 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lubbers,  and 
under  the  order  of  yesterday  will  vote 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  that  nomination 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   THE   RESUMPTION   OP 
CONSIDERATION  OP  S.  414 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  during 
debate  on  the  Lubbers  nomination  no 
other  motion  be  in  order,  and  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  nomination  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  sess'on   at 

which   time   it   resume   consideration 

and  I  have  consulted  with  the  distin- 
Ruished  Republican  leader  on  this  mat- 
ter—of the  patent  bill.  Calendar  Order 
No.  515.  S.  414. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate stands  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2 
p.m. 

The  Senate,  at  12:50  pm.,  recessed 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Stennis)  . 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  go 
into  executive  session  and  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  nomination  of  William 
Lubbers  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  with 
time  for  debate  on  the  nomination  to  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  <Mr.  Williams  >  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  iMr.  Hatch). 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consider- 
ation of  executive  business. 


NOMINATION   OF  WILLIAM  A. 
LUBBERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Lubbers'  nomination  should  be  re- 
jected. Let  me  list  a  few  of  the  reasons 
why  it  should  be. 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lubbers  is  an 
independent,  as  required  by  section  3<D» 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  and 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  make  an  ef- 
fective argument  that  he  is  independent. 

Section  3(d>  expressly  mandates  a 
separation  of  powers  between  the  NLRB 
General  Counsel  and  the  NLRB  or  any 
member  thereof. 

For  more  than  20  years.  Lubbers  served 
as  a  top  legal  advisor  to  Board  Chair- 
man Fanning — the  most  "prounion"  de- 
cisionmaker on  the  Board  today. 

Lubbers  helped  to  write  may  of  those 
decisions  and  admitted  he  agrees  with 
the  conclusions  of  Panning  in  deciding 
cases.  He  would  not  tell  the  Senate  com- 
mittee even  the  number  of  cases  he  par- 
ticipated in  which  reflects  an  unhealthy 
secret  attitude. 

Virtually  all  of  Lubbers'  promotions 
throughout  his  27-year  career  with  the 
Board  have  been  secured  by  Fanning — 
to  solicitor  of  the  Board  and  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  and,  finally,  I  might  add, 
to  this  position. 

Mr.  Panning  said  he  would  have  to  re- 
assess his  own  situation  on  the  Board 
if  Lubbers  did  not  make  it  (reflecting  the 
degree  of  his  personal  involvement)  — 
and  you  would  have  to  have  been  in  the 
committee  to  have  anpreciated  the  fre- 
netic degree  to  which  Mr.  Panning  in- 
volved himself  in  this  particular  appoint- 
ment. 

Mr.  Panning  has  advocated  the  Lub- 
bers appointment  with  the  White  House 
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and  others — and  he  refuses  to  consider 
any  other  candidates  for  the  job  even 
though  many  others  are  better  suited  for 
the  job. 

Mr.  Lubbers  admitted  at  his  confirma- 
tion hearing  that  he  and  Fanning  are 
very  close  and  this  closeness  can  only 
become  more  intense  if  Mr.  Lubbers  has 
a  statutory  4 -year  protection. 

I  might  add  that  Mr.  Lubbers  lacks 
impartiality. 

Lubbers  has  helped  write  "pro- 
union"  decisions  for  NLRB  Chairman 
Fanning  for  more  than  20  years. 

During  labor  law  reform.  Mr.  Lubbers 
acknowledged  offering  "technical  assist- 
ance" to  union  leaders,  even  though  in 
violation  of  neutrality  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  custom  and  pol- 
icy. 

Mr.  Lubbers  has  denied  both  to  the 
Senate  committee  and  in  a  special  let- 
ter to  its  chairman,  even  having  made 
the  statement  that  he  would,  if  con- 
firmed, bring  about  the  changes  Mr.  Fan- 
ning and  the  union  leaders  he  was  "tech- 
nically assisting"  were  seeking  in  the 
labor  law  reform  bill.  I  find  his  denial 
hollow.  And  I  find  his  pledge  in  the  let- 
ter unpersuasive. 

With  the  skill  of  a  side-stepping 
dancer  he  pledged  "his  best  efforts  to 
discharge  the  responsibilities  of  the  of- 
fice in  faithful  obedience  to  the  will  of 
Congress  as  embodied  in  the  act."  He 
made  no  promise  to  refrain  from  seeking 
to  bring  about  the  changes  contained  in 
the  labor  law  reform  bill  bv  his  own  ad- 
ministrative fiat.  His  promise  here  is 
meaningless — esoecially  where  he  him- 
self has  stated  that  he  alreadv  considers 
this  to  be  within  the  Board's  oower.  He 
stated  this  in  a  labor-law  forum  at  the 
American  Bar  Association  Convention  in 
New  York  in  August  of  1978.  I  ouote 
from  the  transcript  of  his  statement: 

And  If  ir  ahe  Board)  exercises  Its  policy- 
making powers  In  the  proper  way  and  ra- 
tionalizes Its  decisions  properly,  that  It  is 
the  agencv  to  make  national  labor  relations 
poUcv  I  think  that  this  Is  something  which 
the  Board  will  assimilate,  and  some  of  these 
powers  which  I  think  Congre-ss  was  trying  to 
direct  the  Board  to  use  In  the  Labor  Law 
Reform  Act  are  some  powers  that  the  Board 
has.  And  In  that  .expect.  I  think  that  maybe 
in  the  future,  as  the  Board  assimilates  the 
me,ssage  from  the  Supreme  Court  thev  will 
deal  with  some  of  the  problems  along  the 
lines  that  Arthur  Indicated.  Thev  may  have 
the  power  to  do  so. 

I  think  it  is  easy  to  see  whv  I  feel  his 
letter  to  this  august  body  was  a  hollow 
shell. 

Lubbers  urped  the  NLRB  in  one  of  his 
official  acts  (Dalmo  Victor  Co  >  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  union  officials  to  im- 
pose fines  against  workers  who  resign 
union  membership  during  strikes— thus 
altering  the  economic  labor-manage- 
ment balance  and  denying  emoloyees  the 
fundamental  right  to  refrain  from  union 
activities. 

f„?in  i'J.'^  ^'■-  Lubbers  lacks  experience  to 
fulfill  this  responsibility. 

He  is  an  "ivory-tower"  bureaucrat  hav- 
ing no  practical  labor  relations  exneri- 
ence  as  well  as  extremely  limited  Board 
exnenence. 

He  has  had  no  regional  office  experi- 
ence where  unfair  labor  practices  are  lit- 


igated and  secret  ballot  elections  are 
held. 

The  opponents  of  the  Lubbers  nomina- 
tion have  been  fair  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  a  confrontation. 

There  are  many  others  including  com- 
petent imion  affiliated  lawyers  that 
management  is  willing  to  support 

In  particular,  they  mentioned  Arthur 
Goldberg,  a  prounion  lawyer:  they  men- 
tioned Karl  Prankel,  a  prounion  lawyer; 
and  they  mentioned  the  Regional  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  for  the  Atlanta  region,  Curtis 
Mack  All  of  these  were  acceptable  to  the 
business  community  in  this  country,  all 
of  whom  would  be  favorable  to  the  labor 
unions  as  independent  chairmen  of  the 
Board. 

I  think  that  the  opponents  have  acted 
properly  in  this  matter  and  they  have 
made  it  clear  that  they  feel  that  this  is 
a  travesty  to  have  Lubbers  rammed  down 
their  throats  when  they  were  willing  to 
compromise  and  to  accept  others  who 
would  be  just  as  prounion  as  Mr.  Lub- 
bers, but  would  have  at  least  the  appear- 
ance of  impartiality  and  independence. 

The  matter  is  essentially  the  same  as 
the  Agriculture  Committee's  handling 
of  the  Hugh  Cadden  nomination  who  was 
opposed  because : 

He  came  from  the  staff  of  a  current 
commissioner  in  violation  of  the  inde- 
pendence required  by  the  Commodities 
Futures  Trading  Commission  Act:  and 

He  had  absolutely  no  practical  ex- 
perience or  knowledge  of  commodity 
markets  or  trading ;  and 

He  was,  according  to  the  letter,  an 
ivory-tower  bureaucrat. 

Mr.  President,  this  position  is  prob- 
ably more  important  than  one  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  by  16  of  our  Senators  who  will  be 
voting  today,  because  this  involves  the 
ability  to  bring  or  not  bring  suits,  pnd 
to  delay  suits  and  to  delav  prosecution 
of  unfair  labor  practice  charges  without 
any  court  review.  And  it  involves  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  labor-management 
relations  in  this  country. 

Therefore,  I  predict  a  few  things  here 
t(xlay. 

Mr.  President,  wh'le  I  do  not  pretend 
to  be  psych'c— I  predict  that  if  Mr.  Lub- 
b-?rs  is  confirmed  he  will  develop  labor 
policy  in  these  following  directions  over 
the  course  of  the  next  4  years  of  his 
reign: 

I  believe  he  will  seek  to  change  the 
interpretation  of  current  law  to  make  it 
more  difficult,  or  perhaps  impossible,  for 
union  and  nonunion  workers  to  work  on 
the  same  construction  jobsite.  This  can 
be  accomplished  through  the  General 
Counsel's  redefining  the  "reserved  gate" 
theory  so  that  disputes  involving  only  a 
single  contractor  and  union  on  a  con- 
struction site  will  be  spread  to  other  neu- 
tral contractors  on  the  site,  who  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dispute. 

In  essence — common  situs  picketing 
will  be  enacted  not  by  Congress,  but  by 
the  Board  through  its  decisional  law. 
Employers  who  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dispute,  and  their  employees  who 
have  nothing  to  gain  from  the  dispute 
will  be  dragged  into  it  unwillingly.  And  I 
predict  that  the  regional  offices  of  the 


Board  will  be  far  slower  in  seeking  court 
action  to  prevent  illegal  secondary  boy- 
cott activities.  The  result  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  construction  costs 
and  labor  chaos  at  construction  sites. 
The  Board  will  also  slow  its  efforts  to 
cease  this  harmful  secondary  boycott 
activity  and  will  seek  fewer  injunctions 
under  section  lOU)  of  the  act. 

I  see  future  Board  decisions  which  will 
have  as  their  effect  the  silencing  of  em- 
ployers and  the  immobilization  of  their 
efforts  to  inform  their  employees  about 
the  negative  aspects  of  joining  unions 
during  union  orrinizational  campaigns 
Specifically,  I  see  new  case  law  geared 
to  helping  unions  seeking  to  organize 
"sunbelt"  employers  by  making  it  much 
more  difficult  and  much  more  costly,  and 
even  impossible  in  some  cases  with 
smaller  businesses  to  resist  the  union's 
organizing  assault.  This  will  come 
through  rules  and  decisions  that  will: 

First,  stiffen  and  make  more  expensive 
the  penalties  against  employers  found 
to  be  in  violation — even  technical  viola- 
tion— of  the  law; 

Second,  make  it  more  expensive,  and 
hence  more  difficult  to  defend  oneself 
against  a  charge,  or  to  take  a  stand 
against  either  the  Board  or  a  union  in 
litigation  or  in  union  campaigns;  and 

Third,  force  employers  either  to  re- 
main silent  in  organizing  campaigns  or 
help  subsidize  the  union's  campaign  by 
paying  employees  to  listen  to  union  sales 
pitches  during  working  days.  This  is  al- 
ready beinp  done  by  the  Board  in  some 
cases.  But  I  predict  it  will  happen  much 
more  often  if  the  General  Counsel  seeks 
such  remedies  more  frequently 

Decisions  will  issue  that  will  bot;  down 
the  bargaining  process  by  forcing  em- 
ployers to  bargain  over  more  issues — 
through  the  expansion  of  the  area  of 
mandaton'  subject  of  bargaining.  This 
will  include  issues  which  in  the  past  have 
been  considered  management  preroga- 
tives. Decisions  will  issue  that  will  limit 
the  employer's  ability  to  say  no  to  union 
bargaining  demands  by  defining  such  re- 
fusals as  bad  faith  bargaining 

Decisions  will  be  issued  that  will  pre- 
vent employees  from  exercising  their 
right  to  work  during  a  strike  bv  giving 
their  unions  the  power  to  penalize  them 
and  by  preventing  them  from  quitting  the 
union  in  order  to  escape  the  penalties 
Mr  Lubbers  has  already  indicated  an 
intent  to  see  thL<:  hapoen  in  his  position 
in  the  Dalmo  Victor  case  which  he  urged 
the  Board  to  allow  a  union  to  prevent  a 
union  member  from  quitting  the  union 
during  a  strike  These  decisions  will  in 
the  not-too-distant  future — substantially 
change  the  economic  balance  of  power 
between  unions  and  employers  which  this 
Congress  intended  would  be  subject  only 
to  the  inherent  economic  and  moral 
power  that  each  side  possesses,  without 
any  governmental  intrusion. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have 
I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Pryob  I .  The  Senator  from  Utah  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HATCH  And  last.  I  fear  an 
attempt  by  the  Board,  with  the  active 
aiding  and  abetting  of  its  prolabor  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  to  resume  expansion  of  the 
NLRB's  jurisdiction  to  cover  every  pos- 
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sible  private  or  public  sector  employment 
situation  which  is  currently  exempted 
from  the  act.  For  instance,  I  would  not 


posals  to  treat  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers equally. 
I  can  just  tell  the  Senator  that  he  need 


be  doing  a  great  job  after  the  Senate 
has  played  its  role  in  this  confirmation 
proceeding. 
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principle  and  because  I  find  nothing  in 
the  record  to  disqualify  him  that  I  intend 

fn  siinnnrt  Mr    T.iihhprs  for  this  nn.<;it.inn 


returned  to  college  and  completed  his 
bachelor  of  arts  and  law  degrees  in  5 


the  Senate.  In  any  particular  area  of 
Government,    there   is    only    a    relative 

hanrifnl  nf  hich-lpvpl  nnnnintmpnts    Mr 
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sible  private  or  public  sector  employment 
situation  which  is  currently  exempted 
from  the  act.  For  instance,  I  would  not 
be  surprised  to  see  attempts  to  expand 
coverage  to  farms  and  public  employees 
as  a  part  of  the  conscioiis  effort  of  this 
"Fanning-Lubbers"  Board  to  further  the 
economic  and  political  horizons  of  the 
big  labor  unions  to  whom  they  owe  so 
much. 

These  are  some  of  the  developments  I 
see  which  will  have  the  effect  making  the 
labor  law  an  oppressive  measure  and  in- 
troducing "the  OSHA  syndrome'  into 
the  collective-bargaining  process. 

CONCLUSION 

What  the  Congress  achieved  by  the 
1947  Taft-Hartley  amendments  has  with- 
stood the  test  of  time.  The  General  Coun- 
sel and  the  Board  have  been  substantially 
independent  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law — one  the  prosecutor,  the  other  the 
judge.  Clearly,  that  independent  rela- 
tionship may  also  be  reduced  or  even 
eliminated  by  another  means — the  rela- 
tionship between  the  person  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board  and  the  person  who  is  its 
General  Counsel. 

The  duration  and  intensity  of  that  re- 
lationship between  Chairman  Fanning 
and  Acting  General  Counsel  Lubbers  has 
the  potential  for  destroying  the  statutorj' 
duality  of  those  ofiBces. 

There  are  many  men  and  women, 
blacks  and  other  minorities — NLRB  Re- 
gional Director  Curtis  Mack  was  consid- 
ered by  the  White  House— who  are  as 
qualified  as  Mr.  Lubbers  to  fill  the  office 
of  General  Counsel. 

I  submit  that  the  public,  labor,  and 
management  are  entitled  to  an  ap- 
pointee free  of  even  the  appearance  of 
impropriety. 

In  the  name  of  fairness  and  impartial- 
ity. I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  Lubbers.  Let  us  con- 
sider in  his  pljice  the  name  of  someone 
in  whom  both  labor  and  management  can 
have  confidence. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  2  minutes  remaining 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recognized 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  taken  out  his  crystal  ball  and  has 
looked  into  the  future.  He  has  made  some 
predictions  of  things  to  come  when  Mr. 
Lubbers  is  confirmed.  I  can  take  out  a 
crystal  ball  and  look  at  it.  too.  Maybe 
I  will.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Utah 
that  my  crystal  ball  has  none  of  these 
grand  and  grave  apprehensions  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  On  the  question  of 
situs  picketing,  my  crystal  ball  shows 
having  been  that  it  was  the  subject  of 
legislative  action,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  General  Counsel  action:  or  Board  ac- 
tion on  anvthing  brought  by  the  General 
Counsel,  tliat  will  create  what  was  not 
created  by  specific  legislation. 

This  is  one  area  where  Congress  did 
speak.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  not  getting 
a  chance  to  vote.  We  had  a  vote  which 
was  definitive  and  which  rejected  pro- 


posals to  treat  craft  and  industrial  work- 
ers equally. 

I  can  just  tell  the  Senator  that  he  need 
not  lose  a  lot  of  sleep  on  that  one. 

As  far  as  the  labor  law  reform  bill,  and 
the  repeated  suggestion  that  it  was  re- 
jected, we  all  know  that  the  Senate  never 
had  a  chance  to  accept  or  reject  it  be- 
cause we  only  had  58  votes  that  would 
direct  us  to  a  vote,  and  we  needed  60.  of 
course,  to  stop  the  filibuster  directed 
against  labor  law  reform. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah,  in 
effect,  stacks  things  by  looking  ahead  to 
the  Fanning-Lubbers  board,  by  sug- 
gesting that  the  unions  are  going  to 
have  their  way  from  Fanning  and  Lub- 
bers who  owe  the  unions  so  much. 

If  the  Senator  would  only  analyze 
where  these  men  have  been  for  nearly 
30  years,  they  have  not  been  involved  on 
either  side  of  the  labor-management 
relations  equation.  They  have  been  in 
that  neutral  status,  in  Fanning's  case  as 
a  member  of  the  Board  and  in  Lubbers' 
case  working  for  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board. 

This  is  pertinent  to  another  point  I 
have  made,  that  the  unions  have  been 
consistent  over  the  whole  period  of  the 
existence  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  The  unions  have  not  wanted 
anybody  from  labor,  from  the  unions, 
in  these  positions  of  authority,  on  the 
Board  or  as  General  Counsel.  Mr.  Meany 
laid  it  down  long  ago  and  most  con- 
sistently. He  said  the  AFL-CIO  would 
not  have  an  employer  lawyer  there  on 
the  Board,  and  also  would  not  want  a 
union  lawyer  there  in  these  positions  or 
on  the  Board. 

So  here  we  have  Mr.  Fanning  and  Mr. 
Lubbers  who  the  Senator  from  Utah 
points  to  as  symbolically  being  the  Board, 
which,  of  course,  is  so  inaccurate,  well 
above  the  controversy  by  being  not  part 
of  labor,  not  part  of  management,  but  by 
being  in  the  public  service  working  on 
the  Board  and  its  staff  for  all  these  years. 
Again,  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  con- 
cluded that  a  pro-union  attitude  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Lubbers  may  be  inferred 
from  his  position  in  the  Dalmo-Victor 
case. 

Just  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  In  that 
case,  he  said  he  would  have,  if  he  had 
been  in  a  position  as  General  Counsel 
when  the  cases  were  germinating, 
brought  the  complaint  against  the  union. 
That  is  the  proof  positive  that  his  is  not 
the  union  position. 

We  could  go  through  all  of  these 
things,  as  we  have  done  for  several  days, 
and  really  put  at  ease  the  mind  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  that  the  disasters  he 
sees  are  not  going  to  happen.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  I  look  over  to  him.  he  does 
not  seemed  that  troubled  after  all.  He  has 
a  smile  on  his  face,  he  has  good  color, 
good  health.  I  guess  as  one  reads  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
one  gets  the  picture  of  a  verv  deeply 
troubled  man.  I  do  not  see  that.  I  see 
from  his  expression  now.  not  fear  of  all 
of  these  disasters.  Really.  I  see  in  my 
crystal  ball  down  the  road  a  fair  man. 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  looking  at  the 
actions  of  General  Counsel  Bill  Lubbers 
and  applauding  him  because  he  is  a  man 
of  integrity,  competence,  ability  who  wUl 


be  doing  a  great  job  after  the  Senate 
has  played  its  role  in  this  confirmation 
proceeding. 

Mr.  President,  years  from  now,  stu- 
dents of  labor-management  relations  in 
this  country  will  wonder  how  the  Senate 
debate  on  confirmation  of  this  nomina- 
tion could  possibly  have  extended  for 
6  days. 

It  is  a  virtual  certainty,  in  my  opinion. 
that  Mr.  Lubbers  will  be  a  distinguished 
and  noncontroversial  General  Counsel 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
Based  upon  his  background,  and  his  out- 
standing and  well-balanced  performance 
during  his  nearly  4  months  in  office  as 
General  Counsel,  I  can  confidently  pre- 
dict that  he  will  win  the  praise  and  ad- 
miration of  both  labor  and  management 
for  his  ability  and  his  impartiality  as 
General  Coimsel. 

Although  we  have  been  over  it  before,  I 
want  briefly  to  summarize  Mr.  Lubbers' 
record  so  my  colleagues  will  share  my 
admiration  for  him  and  be  as  comfort- 
able as  I  am  that  this  nominee  will  give 
excellent  service  in  the  position  of  Gen- 
eral Coimsel. 

I  wish  to  yield  at  this  point  and  shall 
come  back  to  my  statement.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  present. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr  WILLIAMS.  I  do. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
voted  for  cloture  both  times  on  this  nom- 
ination, because  I  have  always,  except 
once,  voted  for  cloture  due  to  my  normal 
revulsion  for  filibusters. 

Thi.s  nomination  seems  to  be  rather 
controver.sial.  So.  last  night  and  this 
morning.  I  took  the  time  to  read  the  full 
record  of  the  hearings. 

I  found  that  in  the  hearing.  Mr.  Lub- 
bers was  very  cand'd,  very  forthcoming, 
and  verv  honest.  He  supplied  the  com- 
mittee with  all  the  information  it  asked 
for 

I  do  not  know  him.  I  never  met  him. 
My  comments  here  are  not  designed  to 
be  a  ringing  endorsement  of  Mr.  Lub- 
bers. But  I  do  think  there  is  a  principle 
involved  here,  because  the  record  is  re- 
plete with  objections,  not  to  Mr.  Lub- 
bers, but  to  his  association  with  the 
Cha'rman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Fanning. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  only  record  of 
object'on  to  Mr.  Lubbers  arises  not  out 
of  the  work  he  has  done  or  his  character. 
integrity,  or  competence:  it  is  that  for 
some  period  of  time — a  relatively  long 
period  of  time — he  has  worked  in  posi- 
tions where  he  has  reoorted  to  Mr.  Fan- 
ning, who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  That  was  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  because  I  find  that 
principle  repugnant,  and  I  am  one  who 
remembers  the  McCarthy  days  very 
well — I  do  not  think  that  mv  sons  or  my 
daughters  ought  to  suffer  from  my  sins 
and  omissions.  I  do  not  think  staffers, 
who  often  strongly  disagree  with  my 
votes  here  'n  the  Senate,  ought  to  be  held 
accountable,  simply  because  they  worked 
with  me.  and  be  deorived  of  a  job  some- 
where down  the  Dike,  regardless  of  what 
their  feelings  m'ght  have  l)een  about  me 
and  my  service.  I  say  it  is  because  of  that 
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principle  and  because  I  find  nothing  in 
the  record  to  disqualify  him  that  I  intend 
to  support  Mr.  Lubbers  for  this  position. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  comment  that  we  have  had 
enough  days  for  Members  to  examine 
this  record  and.  on  examination.  I  hope 
others  will  cut  through  a  lot  of  the 
anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  see  this 
just  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has: 
that  if  a  person  has  integrity,  that  per- 
son is  not  going  to  violate  his  oath  to 
curry  favor  with  a  former  boss.  That  in- 
dividual is  going  to  do  his  job  and  not. 
for  anv  reason  of  former  association,  be 
acquiring  or  continuing  that  association. 

I  applaud  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  looking  at  this  record  with  such 
clarity  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  has. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Lubbers  is  a  nomi- 
nee with  a  distinguished  record  as  a  pub- 
lic servant,  serving  for  28  years  with  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

His  steady  record  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment  at  the  Board  includes 
service  as  a  legal  assistant  to  two  Board 
members,  as  a  Supervisory  Attorney,  and 
then  as  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  to  Board 
member  Panning.  More  recently,  the 
five-member  Board  voted  to  appoint  Mr. 
Lubbers  as  solicitor  of  the  Board — a  posi- 
tion of  high  trust  and  responsibility, 
which  made  Mr.  Lubbers  the  chief  legal 
advisor  and  consultant  to  the  entire 
Board  on  all  questions  of  law  arising  in 
connection  with  the  Board's  general  op- 
erations and  on  major  questions  of  law 
and  policy,  as  well  as  the  representative 
of  the  Board  to  other  Federal  agencies, 
to  Congress,  and  to  the  public. 

That  was  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board — those  who  came  as  Democrats 
and  those  who  came  as  Republicans. 

Finally.  Mr.  Lubbers  was  selected, 
again  by  a  vote  of  the  full  Board,  to  be 
the  Board'i  Executive  Secretary — their 
top  administrative  officer.  It  was  from 
that  position  that  Mr.  Lubbers  was  se- 
lected by  the  President  to  be  General 
Counsel. 

And,  to  reiterate,  it  was  the  full  Board 
that  voted  to  select  Mr.  Lubbers  to  be, 
first.  Solicitor  and,  then.  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  Board. 

Furthermore.  I  am  told  that  it  was  Re- 
publican Board  member  Betty  Murphy, 
whose  record  m.any  of  us  know  and  re- 
spect, who  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Lubbers 
that  he  make  application  to  be  Executive 
Secretary;  and  he  had  the  support  of 
both  of  the  Republican  Board  members 
for  that  position. 

Mr.  Lubbers'  early  career,  as  a  student 
and  as  a  serviceman  during  World  War 
IL  show  signs  of  the  same  intelligence, 
steadiness,  and  excellent  achievement 
which  have  marked  his  later  career.  In 
fact,  his  entire  career  has  been  marked 
by  his  outstanding  performance  and  the 
grateful  recognition  of  his  associates. 

During  Worid  War  II,  Mr.  Lubbers  in- 
terrupted his  undergraduate  education  to 
serve  as  a  combat  infantryman  in  the 
Pacific.  His  wartime  service  earned  him 
the  Purple  Heart,  a  Good  Conduct  ribbon, 
a  Philippine  liberation  ribbon  with  two 
bronze  stars,  and  the  Asiatic-Pacific 
campaign  ribbon. 

After  the  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Lubbers 


returned  to  college  and  completed  his 
bachelor  of  arts  and  law  degrees  in  5 
years. 

After  brief  employ-ment  in  seversd  dif- 
ferent capacities.  Mr.  Lubbers  spent  one 
year  on  the  staff  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board,  and  then  joined  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  as  a  legal  assist- 
ant in  1952. 

Much  has  been  said  about  his  record  of 
accomplishment  at  the  Board,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  add  a  few  more  facts 
from  the  abundant  store  of  his  accom- 
plishments. In  1960.  8  years  after  he  had 
joined  the  Board,  he  was  awarded  a  "sus- 
tained superior  performance  award."  In 
addition  to  the  promotions  which  have 
already  been  mentioned  and  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  I  observe  that  he  also  re- 
ceived quality  within-grade  increases, 
based  upon  the  excellence  of  his  perform- 
ance, in  1963.  1964.  1970,  1972.  and  1974. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  full  Board 
chose  to  make  him  their  solicitor  and 
then  their  Executive  Secretar>'.  And  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  President  chose  to 
nominate  him  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Board.  By  any  measure,  by  any  standard. 
Mr.  Lubbers  has  established  a  record  of 
excellence  and  outstanding  service  to  his 
Government,  first  in  the  Armed  Forces 
during  the  war  and  now  as  a  civil  servant. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  return  for  a 
moment  to  the  point  that  the  President 
decided  to  select  Mr.  Lubbers  for  the 
position  of  General  Counsel  to  the 
Board.  As  my  colleagues  know.  I  approve 
and  applaud  that  selection.  But  I  think 
the  significance  of  Presidential  selec- 
tion— and  the  importance  of  giving  the 
President  his  full  constitutional  author- 
ity to  select  high-level  officials  of  the 
Federal  Government — deserve  further 
emphasis. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  this  in- 
stance where,  as  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed, there  has  been  an  attempt  to 
dictate  to  the  President  that  he  should 
select  a  specific  named  individual  other 
than  the  nominee  of  his  choice.  'Yester- 
day, we  had  occasion  to  discuss  in  broad, 
philosophical  terms — including  quota- 
tions from  the  Federalist  Papers — the 
importance  of  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ment power.  But  I  would  like  to  make 
this  argument  considerably  more 
specific. 

The  point  is  that  the  President  has 
surprisingly  little  opportunity  to  make 
the  important  appointments  that  are 
necessary  to  take  control  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  have  an  impact  on  pub- 
lic policy. 

As  we  will  no  doubt  be  discussing  at 
greater  length  in  the  near  future,  the 
Federal  Government  is  a  huge  enter- 
prise. As  of  January  1980,  it  had  2,886.584 
employees.  There  were  121  executive 
agencies,  and  11  legislative  agencies. 

The  President's  power  to  run  this 
huge  Grovemment  by  making  nomina- 
tions to  high  public  offices,  subject  to 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
extends  to  only  500  full-time  regulatory. 
Cabinet  and  sub-Cabinet  officials.  In 
addition,  the  President  can  nominate  to 
the  following  positions:  125  Ambassa- 
dors, 95  Federal  marshals.  95  U.S.  attor- 
neys, 526  Federal  judges,  and  200  other 
positions  not  subject  to  confirmation  by 


the  Senate.  In  any  particular  area  of 
Government,  there  is  only  a  relative 
handful  of  high-level  appointments.  Mr 
Lubbers  is  one  of  these  appointments. 

This  IS  what  we  are  dealing  with  when 
we  tell  a  President  that  we  cannot  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  his  selection.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should,  therefore,  refuse  to 
advise  and  consent  only  for  very  impor- 
tant reasons. 

In  this  case,  as  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  has  made  abundantly  clear, 
we  are  considering  a  nominee  who  is  a 
man  of  superb  legal  ability,  unquestion- 
able integrity,  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. The  President  has  selected  a 
nominee  who  meets  every  basic  test  for 
confirmation. 

William  A.  Lubbers  should  unques- 
tionably be  confirmed  as  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  National  Lat)or  Relations 
Board,  and  I  am  confident  that  he  will 
be  confirmed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  while  I  regret 
the  fact  that  we  had  to  have  this  many 
days  of  debate  on  this  confirmation.  I  ap- 
plaud the  manner  in  which  the  op- 
ponents of  Mr.  Lubters  handled  their  way 
of  debating  and  their  opposition.  While 
I  disagreed  with  so  much  and  had  to  an- 
alyze it  in  terms  of  their  apprehensions 
being  unfounded,  there  was  dignity  and 
it  was  a  constructive  period  of  debate. 
It  has  been  not  an  unwelcome  experience 
for  this  Senator  to  have  had  these  days 
in  what  I  hope  will  be  viewed  as  con- 
structive debate  with  my  good  friend 
from  Utah  and  those  who  joined  with 
him. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  committee  staff  general  counsel 
Steve  Sacher.  and  the  other  staff  mem- 
bers who  have  worked  on  this.  Darryl 
Anderson.  Gerald  Lindrew.  Harriet 
Bramble,  and  Deny  Medlin.  have  put  in 
long  hours  of  excellent  work  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  thanK 
my  dear  friend  from  New  Jersey  for  his 
kind  remarks.  I  feel  the  same  way  about 
him.  He  has  conducted  this  debate  in  a 
very  fine  way. 

It  still  comes  down  to  this  one  point. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  statute  mandates 
that  this  position  be  independent.  Frank- 
ly, this  man  cannot  be  independent.  be>- 
cause  he  savs  he  has  agreed  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  25  years,  with 
all  of  his  decisions.  I  think  our  chair- 
man I  Mr  Williams  I  has  put  his  finger 
on  the  real  problem  in  one  of  his  state- 
ments. He  said.  Just  examine  where 
Fanning  and  Lubbers  have  reallv  been 
for  the  past  30  vears. '  or  words  to  that 
effect.  I  have:  They  have  been  together 
on  everything  I  suspect  they  will  be  to- 
gether henceforth  and  forever,  even 
though  this  man  is  confirmed  today  in 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  do  hope  that  my  distiguished  Labor 
Committee  chairman  will  stand  with  me. 
if  my  dire  predictions  come  true,  in 
fighting  against  any  usurpation  of  the 
Senate's  orero^atives  by  the  Board  and 
by  the  General  Counsel  of  the  Board 
with  re?ard  to  common  situs  picketing, 
labor  law  reform,  and  other  matters  I 
have  mentioned  in  mv  remarks  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President  I  think  we  have  had  a 
good  and  healthy  debate  I  think  It  has 
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been  worthwhile.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
have  probably  benefited  from  it.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  today 

nnll    #»nnciH*»i"    t>i*»    imru^rtant    nnintc    that 


member  Murdock.  In  1957,  Mr.  Lubbers 
became  legal  assistant  to  Board  member 
Fanning — now  Chairman  Fanning — and 


labor  organization  has  no  statutory  right 
to  solidarity"  and  that  "national  policy 
is  to  make  individual  rights  paramount." 
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a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  veas  and  navs  were  ordered. 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, managed  this  nomination  with 
ereat  dedication,   nerspvpranrp  anri   na- 


Senator  will  suspend  momentarily  until 
the  Senate  comes  to  order,  the  Senate 
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been  worthwhile.  I  think  that  all  of  us 
have  probably  benefited  from  it.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  today 
will  consider  the  important  points  that 
we  have  made. 

I  thank  my  dear  friend  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  kindness  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ob- 
liged to  oppose  the  nomination  of  Wil- 
liam F.  Lubbers  as  General  Counsel  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Lubbers 
personally.  In  fact,  I  am  informed  that 
he  is  a  fine  man,  and  that  his  honesty, 
integrity,  and  dedication  to  his  work  are 
beyond  reproach.  I  challenge  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' nomination  purely,  on  the  basis 
of  the  point  of  view  that  he  will  bring 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  posts  in  Gov- 
ernment— that  of  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
was  established  in  1935  to  serve  two  ma- 
jor functions.  One.  to  conduct  and  super- 
vise representative  elections,  the  statu- 
tory process  by  which  individuals  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  they  desire  to  be 
represented  by  a  union :  and  two,  to  pre- 
vent and  remedy  unfair  labor  practices. 

Prom  1935  untU  1947,  the  NLRB  served 
as  prosecutor,  judge,  and  jury  of  cases 
falling  within  its  jurisdiction.  As  could 
be  expected,  the  Board  was  continually 
embroiled  in  controversy  as  a  result  of 
its  multiple  functions. 

This  situation  was  remedied  sup- 
posedly, with  enactment  in  1947  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  which  created  the 
OfQce  of  General  Counsel  to  the  NLRB. 
a  prosecutorial  position  separate  and  in- 
dependent of  the  Board  and  appointed 
by  the  President  with  Senate  confirma- 
tion. 

The  job  of  the  General  Counsel  is  to 
investigate  charges  of  labor  law  viola- 
tions, regardless  of  whether  the  charges 
come  from  employers,  employees,  or 
unions.  If  the  General  Counsel  has  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  a  violation  has 
occurred,  he  must  issue  a  complaint  to 
the  Board,  and  prosecute  the  complaint 
before  the  Board.  The  Board  can  take  no 
action  unless  and  untU  it  receives  a  com- 
plaint from  the  General  Counsel. 

The  General  Counsel  has  "final  au- 
thority" regarding  investigation  of 
charges  and  issuance  and  prosecution 
of  complaints.  Let  me  repeat  that,  'final 
authority."  The  General  Counsel  has  the 
final  say  on  these  matters,  and  his  de- 
cisions are  unreviewable. 

It  Is  readily  apparent  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  has  enormous  power.  If  no 
complaint  is  issued,  the  complaining 
party  has  no  other  means  of  seeking  re- 
dress, either  in  the  courts  or  before  the 
NLRB. 

The  intent  of  Congress  in  establishing 
the  ofBce  of  General  Counsel  was  to  make 
the  complaint  issuance  and  prosecution 
fimctlons  independent  from  the  Board 
It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  be  independent  from  the 
Board  members,  not  just  in  fact,  but  in 
appearance  as  well. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  Mr  Lubbers- 
record. 

William  Lubbers  joined  the  staff  of  the 
NLRB  in  1952  as  legal  assistant  to  Board 


member  Murdock.  In  1957,  Mr.  Lubbers 
became  legal  assistant  to  Board  member 
Panning — now  Chairman  Panning — and 
served  under  Mr.  Fanning  in  various  ca- 
pacities until  1977. 

That  amounts  to  a  20-year  relation- 
ship, and  you  can  bet  the  relationship 
became  closer  as  the  years  wore  on. 

In  1977,  Mr.  Lubbers  became  solicitor 
to  the  NLRB.  He  was  recommended  to 
this  position  by  Mr.  Fanning,  and  he 
achieved  this  position  with  Mr.  Panning's 
support. 

Most  recently.  Mr.  Fanning  recom- 
mended Mr.  Lubbers  to  President  Car- 
ter for  the  post  of  General  Counsel  to 
the  NLRB:  and,  as  we  all  know.  Presi- 
dent Carter  acted  on  this  recommenda- 
tion by  nominating  Mr.  Lubbers  for  this 
position. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Panning  testified  at  Mr. 
Lubbers'  confirmation  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources,  and  he  urged  the  com- 
mittee to  approve  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lubbers  as  General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB. 

So  we  have  a  relationship  between  Mr. 
Lubbers  and  Mr.  Fanning  spanning  over 
27  years.  And  by  Mr.  Lubbers'  own  ad- 
mission, the  relationship  grew  particu- 
larly close  during  the  past  13  years. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  these 
facts  are  sufBcient  to  demonstrate  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  cannot  possibly  serve  as 
General  Counsel  of  the  NLRB  without 
being  unduly  influenced  by  Chairman 
Fanning. 

John  Farming's  ascension  in  1977  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  NLRB  brought 
with  it  an  alarming  shift  in  NLRB 
philosophy.  Mr.  Fanning  is  presently  the 
most  prounion  Board  member,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  opinions  in  numerous 
cases.  This  trend  has  received  attention 
in  the  Federal  courts — ordinarily  not  a 
repository  of  conservative  viewpoints — 
which  have  been  reversing  Mr.  Panning's 
decisions  with  increasing  frequency.  Now 
the  reputation  of  the  NLRB  as  a  biased 
prounion  Federal  agency  is  in  jeopardy 
of  being  further  tarnished  by  Mr.  Lub- 
bers' nomination. 

Mr.  President,  seldom  in  considering 
confirmation  of  a  Presidential  nominee 
do  we  have  the  luxiiry  of  knowing  how 
the  nominee  might  perform  in  the  posi- 
tion for  which  he  is  being  considered.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lubbers,  however,  we 
can  evaluate  his  performance  as  General 
Counsel  since  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Simply  put,  in  one  of  his  first  ofBcial 
acts  as  interim  General  Counsel,  Mr. 
Lubbers  confirmed  siispicions  of  his  pro- 
union  bias. 

In  a  dramatic  reversal  of  position  in- 
volving a  key  labor  law  question — the 
right  of  union  members  to  resign  from 
their  union  during  a  strike — the  newly 
appointed  General  Counsel  upheld  a 
union  rule  forbidding  resignation  of 
union  members  during  a  strike. 

Mr.  Lubbers  departed  from  the  legal 
position  taken  by  his  predecessors  when, 
on  January  16,  1980,  two  attorneys  on 
his  staff  argued  before  the  five-member 
NLRB,  in  the  Dalmo  Victor  case,  that 
union  members  may  be  fined  by  a  union 
for  midstrike  resignations.  Previotisly,  in 
the  same  case,  the  OfBce  of  General 
Counsel  had  taken  the  position  that  "a 


labor  organization  has  no  statutory  right 
to  solidarity"  and  that  "national  policy 
is  to  make  individual  rights  paramount." 
Mr.  Lubbers,  however,  adopted  the 
union's  argument  that  their  implied 
right  of  union  solidarity  supersedes  an 
NLRB  dictate  that  an  individual  may 
refrain  from  union  activity. 

The  right  of  a  union  to  fine  ex-mem- 
bers h£is  never  been  definitively  settled; 
in  fact,  the  NLRB  has  held  that  a  union 
does  not  have  this  right.  The  novel  posi- 
tion taken  by  Mr.  Lubbers  precludes  this 
determination,  because  the  General 
Counsel  has  the  unreviewable  power  to 
prevent  claims  being  heard  by  the  Board 
or  the  courts.  Under  the  Lubbers  ration- 
ale an  individual  employee  will  be  un- 
able to  challenge  the  union  fines  (Dal- 
mo Victor) ,  even  though  there  is  legal 
precedent  that  the  union  violated  the 
law. 

William  Lubbers'  nomination  consti- 
tutes a  major  step  toward  establishing 
a  prounion  philosophy  on  the  Nationzd 
Labor  Relations  Board.  What  organized 
labor  has  been  unable  to  do  through  leg- 
islation, it  now  attempts  through  ap- 
pointment. Is  this  what  we  want? 

There  are  plenty  of  fair-minded  and 
qualified  individuals  who  would  be  better 
candidates  than  Mr.  Lubbers.  There  are 
many  persons  who,  in  this  vastly  im- 
portant position,  will  not  take  one  side 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  management  in  this 
country  is  up  in  arms  over  this  nomina- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  labor  strongly 
supports  it.  Confirmation  of  Mr.  Lubbers' 
nomination  would  tip  the  delicate  bal- 
ance that  now  exists  between  labor  and 
management  in  favor  of  labor. 

I  say  let  us  be  objective.  Let  us  keep 
the  balance  that  exists  today,  and  has 
existed  over  the  past  decade.  Let  us  tell 
the  President  we  want  a  neutral,  even- 
minded  General  Counsel  with  his  own 
ideais.  Someone  whom  both  sides  can 
look  to  and  respect.  Someone  who  will 
carry  out  the  independent  purposes  of 
his  office  and  the  fairness  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  That  someone  is 
not  William  Lubbers. 

No  doubt  some  will  suggest  that  the 
Senate's  rejection  of  the  Lubbers  nomi- 
nation would  be  a  defeat  for  labor  and 
a  victory  for  business.  The  alternative  to 
defeating  this  nomination,  however,  is  to 
cast  serious  doubt  on  the  impartiality  of 
the  NLRB.  Neither  business  nor  labor 
will  emerge  victorious  as  a  result  of  an 
action  jeopardizing  the  credibility  or  the 
independence  of  that  agency. 

Mr.  President,  commonsense  com- 
mands us  to  reject  this  nomination.* 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  hour  has  arrived.  I  have 
nothing  further  and  no  further  requests. 
Indeed,  I  think  I  have  no  further  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  expired,  under  the  previous  order, 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
nomination  of  William  Lubbers  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
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a  sufiRcient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy » ,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Long),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop  ) ,  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  ,  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57. 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  83  Ex.] 

TEAS — 57 


Baucus 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Ford 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Blden 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hart 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sasser 

Church 

Long 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Mathlas 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Talmadge 

DeConclnl 

McGovern 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 39 

Williams 

Armstrong 

HayELkawa 

Pryor 

Baker 

Heflin 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Schweiker 

Byrd, 

HolUngs 

Simpson 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stone 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Young 

Gam 

McClure 

Zorlnsk; 

Goldwater 

Morgan 

Hatch 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Nelson 

So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  just  voted  to  confirm 
the  nomination  of  William  A.  Lubbers 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board.  Discussion  of 
this  nomination  began  1  week  ago  on 
April  16  and  throughout  the  lengthy  de- 
bate. Senator  Wn.LiAMS,  chairman  of  the 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Hiunan  Re- 
sources, managed  this  nomination  with 
great  dedication,  perseverance  and  pa- 
tience. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate.  Sen- 
ator Williams  was  required  to  respond 
to  a  number  of  arguments  against  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Lubbers.  His  re- 
sponses were  always  to  the  point  and 
complete.  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  him  for  his  efforts  and 
cooperation  throughout  the  debate  on 
this  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
return  to  legislative  session. 


UNIVERSITY  AND  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PATENT  PROCEDURES  ACT 

(This  measure  was  laid  before  the 
Senate  on  February  5.  1980.  and  was 
set  aside  on  February  6,  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  its  consideration  on  or  after 
February  18.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  S.  414,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  414)  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  patent  procedure  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  organizations,  to  create 
a  consistent  policy  and  procedure  concern- 
ing patentability  of  Inventions  made  with 
Federal  assistance,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  rollcall  vote  on  final  passage 
of  this  measure.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  some  indication  as  to  when 
that  rollcall  vote  will  occur? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  here  that  I  will  take  about 
10  or  12  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  bill  at  3:30  p.m.  today  or 
before  if  the  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wish  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  And  Mr.  Long 
will  have  control  over  15  minutes  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  man- 
ager on  this  side  and  split  the  remainder. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  The 
other  25  minutes  are  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  And  vote  at  3:30? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fi-^RD.  We  have  30 
minutes  and  the  vote  to  occur  at  3:30 
if  the  time  is  all  taken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   If   the 


Senator  wlU  suspend  momentarily  untU 
the  Senate  comes  to  order,  the  Senate 
will  please  be  in  order. 

KtaarDitxirT  no.   lesa 
(Purpo«e:  To  amend  section  200  relating  to 
the  policies  and  objections  to  Chapter  18) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  cm  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  has 
been  vitiated  by  the  order  just  entered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Then  I  have  15  minutes, 
is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  speak  on  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  414  state  that  current  Federal 
policy  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of 
rights  to  the  results  of  federally  spon- 
sored research  and  development  deters 
ccmtractor  participation  in  Government 
contracts,  delays  technological  progress, 
stifles  the  innovative  process  and  in  one 
way  or  another  will  be  a  major  factor 
in  the  decline  in  U.S.  productivity. 

During  the  many  years  I  have  studied 
this  subject  there  has  not  been  even  a 
shred  of  evidence  to  support  these 
claims. 

DISPOSmON  or  COVmNlIKNT  RICHT8 

The  disposition  of  rights  resulting 
from  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment can  increase  monopoly  and  the 
concentration  of  economic  power  or,  al- 
ternatively, can  spread  the  resulting 
benefits  throughout  society  vrith  conse- 
quent benefit  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
competitive  free  enterprise  system  and 
more  rapid  economic  growth. 

Congress  has  always  recognized  these 
principles.  Whenever  it  has  spoken,  it 
has  always  provided  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment should  acquire  title  and  full 
right  of  use  and  disposition  of  scientific 
and  technical  information  obtained  and 
inventions  made  at  its  direction  and  its 
expense.  Some  cases  are  subject  to 
waiver  of  Government  title  when  the 
equities  of  the  situation  so  require  The 
basic  premise  is  that  inventions  should 
belong  to  those  who  pay  to  have  them 
created.  Congress  has  asserted  aa  nu- 
merous occasions  that  title  should  be 
held  by  the  United  States  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
if  made  in  the  performance  of  a  Gov- 
ernment contract.  Despite  the  vigorous 
opposition  from  industry  groups  and 
from  the  organized  patent  bar.  Congress 
has  applied  this  principle  to  the  follow- 
ing agencies  of  Government : 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
Office  of  Coal  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Department  of  Health  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. In  addition,  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Long  amendment  is  an  in- 
tegral pfirt  of  a  host  of  laws,  such  as  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of   1969,  the  National  Traffic  and 
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Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  the  Helium 
Act  Amendment  of  1960:  the  Solid  Waste 
DLsDosal  Art:  the  Disarmament  Act:  the 


can  not  even  find  out  what  has  been  dis- 
covered with  its  money  for  many  years. 
It  takes  an  average  of  3  i-,  vears  t.n  rpcmtp 


tief,  to  whom  I  previously  referred  the 
developer    of    the    input-output    tech- 


ninilPC       QTlH       ortolvrpti? 
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It  would  hamper  the  rapid  dissemina-    curement.  This  factor  accounts  for  these     plish  is  to  increase  its  productlvltv   We 
tion  of  scientific  and  technological  infor-     agencies'  interest  in  the  development  of     are  behind  everv  other  w#«if.Pm  inrtns. 
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Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act,  the  Helium 
Act  Amendment  of  1960:  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act;  the  Disarmament  Act;  the 
Saline  Water  Act;  the  Sol£ir  Energy  Act, 
and  others.  The  purpose  was  to  insure 
that  no  research  would  be  contracted 
for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or  author- 
ized under  authority  of  a  particular  piece 
of  legislation  unless  all  information, 
uses,  products,  processes,  patents,  and 
other  developments  resulting  from  such 
research  will  be  available  to  the  general 
public.  Only  a  few  years  ago.  the  late 
Senator  Hart.  Senator  Nelson  and  I 
convinced  the  Senate  that  such  a  pro- 
vision should  be  included  in  the  Energy 
Research  and  Development  Act. 

PKOPOSED     LEGISLATIOIT 

It  is  dismaying,  therefore  to  find  that 
S.  414  provides  for  contractors,  in  this 
case  small  business  firms,  universities 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  to  receive 
gifts  of  ownership  of  taxpayer-financed 
research,  and  according  to  S.  414's  chief 
sponsor,  this  is  to  be  only  a  first  step.  The 
Congress  and  the  public  should  not  be 
fooled.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  in  his 
February  5,  1980  remarks  appearing  on 
page  S960  of  the  Record  admits  "Passage 
of  S.  414  will  be  a  good  first  step."  An 
enthusiastic  sponsor  of  this  proposal, 
Senator  Thurmond,  notes  in  his  state- 
ment of  February  6.  1980.  appearing  on 
page  S1039.  that  although  he  is  s>-m- 
pathetic  to  expansion  of  this  giveaway 
to  large  businesses,  "any  expanded  cov- 
erage of  S.  414  will  result  in  it  being 
killed  in  the  House." 

S.  414  applies  not  only  to  those  areas 
uncovered  by  legislation  but  it  also  seeks 
to  weaken  and  ultimately  repeal  every 
law  on  the  books  which  reserves  for  the 
public  the  results  of  the  research  it  pays 
for. 

It  aims  at  the  ultimate  repeal  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 

It  aims  at  the  repeal  of  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act. 

It  aims  at  the  repeal  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  of 
TVA.  of  Department  of  Interior,  in  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment Agency,  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Agency  and  every  other  piece  of 
legislation  enacted  by  Congress  to  protect 
the  public. 

In  addition — and  this  is  especially 
startling — once  the  monopoly  is  given 
to  the  contractor,  the  public  will  be  un- 
able to  find  out  what  has  happened  to 
the  results  of  the  research  it  paid  for. 
The  bill  provides : 

Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  with- 
hold from  dlscloeure  to  the  public  Informa- 
tion disclosing  any  invention  In  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  or  may  own  a 
right,  title,  or  Interest  (including  a  non- 
exclusive licensed  for  a  reasonable  time  In 
order  for  a  patent  application  to  be  filed. 
Furthermore.  Federal  agencies  shall  not  be 
required  to  release  copies  of  any  document 
which  is  part  of  an  application  for  patent 
filed  with  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  or  with  any  foreign  patent 
office. 

So  what  It  amounts  to  is  this:  Not 
only  will  the  contractor  get  the  17  year 
monopoly  of  the  patent  but  the  pubUc 


can  not  even  find  out  what  has  been  dis- 
covered with  its  money  for  many  years. 
It  takes  an  average  of  3  'a  years  to  secure 
a  patent,  and  this  means  that  new  sci- 
entific and  technological  information 
could  well  be  suppressed  for  a  long  time. 

IMPLICATIONS  OF  PBOPOStai  LEGISLATION 

In  the  United  States,  patents  have 
traditionally  been  held  out  as  an  incen- 
tive "to  promote  the  progress  of  science 
and  the  useful  arts" — an  incentive  to 
private  persons,  willing  to  assume  the 
necessary  risks  to  earn  the  stipulated 
reward.  They  were  never  intended  to  re- 
ward persons  who  perform  research  at 
someone  else's  expense  as  part  of  a  risk- 
less  venture.  Therefore,  as  Prof.  Wassily 
Leontief ,  a  Nobel  laureate,  points  out,  to 
allow  contractors  to  retain  patents  on 
research  financed  by  and  performed  for 
the  Crovernment  "is  no  more  reasonable 
or  economically  sound  than  to  bestow  on 
contractors  who  build  a  road  financed 
by  public  funds,  the  right  to  collect  tolls 
from  cars  that  will  eventually  use  it"  or 
the  right  to  close  down  the  road 
altogether. 

Extensive  hearings  held  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  Monopoly  Sub- 
committee while  I  was  its  chairman  and 
then  under  Senator  Nelson's  chairman- 
ship, inevitably  lead  to  the  conclucion 
that  the  provisions  of  S.  414  and  similar 
bUls  are  deleterious  to  the  public  inter- 
est. Witnesses  at  these  hearings,  which 
started  as  far  back  as  December  1959, 
included  distinguished  economists,  a 
Deputy  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department,  two  chairmen  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  former 
staff  members  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisors. 

Without  any  exception  these  witnesses 
testified  that  when  a  private  company 
finances  its  own  research  and  develop- 
ment, it  takes  a  risk  and  deserves  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  fruits  of  that  risk.  Gov- 
ernment research  and  development  con- 
tracts, however,  are  generally  cost-plus 
with  an  assured  market— the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. There  is.  thus,  absolutely  no 
reason  why  the  taxpayer  should  be 
forced  to  subsidize  a  private  monopoly 
and  have  to  pay  twice :  First  for  the  re- 
search and  development  and  then 
through  monopoly  prices.  When  a  con- 
tractor hires  an  employee  or  an  agent 
to  do  research  for  him.  the  standard 
common  law  rule  is  that  the  contractor 
gets  the  invention.  Surely  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  no  less  a  right. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  equity, 
economic  growth  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity require  the  most  rapid  dis- 
semination of  scientific  and  technical 
knowledge.  Allowing  private  firms  to  file 
private  patents  would  do  just  the 
opposite. 

If  a  policymaking  technological  ad- 
vance available  to  all  without  charge 
were  adopted  and  maintained  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  would  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  the  efficiency  of  the  economic 
system  and  the  rate  of  growth,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Lee  Preston. 

Nobel  prize  winner  Dr.  Wassily  Leon- 


tief. to  whom  I  previously  referred  the 
developer  of  the  input-output  tech- 
niques and  analysis,  testified  in  1963 
that  a  Government-wide  policy  whereby 
the  results  of  research  financed  by  the 
public  would  be  freely  available  to  all 
would  increase  the  productivity  of  labor 
and  capital,  and  estimated  that  the  dif- 
ference between  restrictive  (allowing  the 
contractor  to  retain  title)  and  open 
patent  policies  should  account  for  one 
half  of  1  percent  in  a  4-5  percent  growth 
rate  of  the  average  productivity  of  labor. 
"I  have  no  doubt,"  he  stated,  "that  an 
open  door  policy  In  respect  to  inventions 
resulting  from  work  done  under  govern- 
mental contract  would  speed  our  tech- 
nological progress  considerably." 

John  H.  Shenefield.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General.  Antitrust  Division.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  Michael  Pertschuk, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, categorically  stated  in  Decem- 
ber 1977  that  there  is  no  factual  basis 
for  the  claims  that  giving  away  title  to 
private  contractors  promotes  commer- 
cialization of  Government-financed  in- 
ventions and  that  the  available  evidence 
shows  just  the  opposite.  They  also  stated 
that  even  if  an  exceptional  circumstance 
arises— and  no  specific  example  could  be 
found — that  would  justify  a  waiver  of 
the  Governments  rights,  it  should  never 
be  done  unless  the  invention  has  been 
identified  and  a  study  made  of  the  im- 
pact of  the  waiver  on  the  public  interest. 
In  addition,  such  proposals  as  "march- 
in  rights"  would  be  ineffective  anri 
valueless  to  protect  the  pubhc  again.st 
misuse. 

At  the  same  hearing  in  December 
1977.  Stanley  M.  Clark,  chief  patent 
counsel  of  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rub- 
ber Co.,  said  that: 

I  believe  In  free  enterprise  and  in  a  com- 
petitive system.  But  the  propoeal  that  the 
Government  spend  large  sums  of  money  for 
research  and  development  and  then  hand  the 
patents  stemming  from  such  research  over  to 
the  private  contractors  is  not  consistent  with 
free  enterprise. 

Some  have  told  you  and  will  tell  you  that 
unless  the  research  contractors  are  given  title 
to  patents  which  are  produced  at  Government 
expense,  the  contractors  will  not  accept 
Government  research  and  development  con- 
tracts. Eton't  you  believe  it. 

This  is  a  spokesman  for  a  very  large 
company  speaking.  Continuing: 

They  want  those  Government  funds  and 
the  rewards  and  advantages  that  come  with 
such  contracts  and  they  wont  turn  them 
down.  What  they  get.  In  many  mstances.  can 
be  very  rewarding  even  without  the  fjatents; 
and  in  any  event  there  are  no  risks  Involved; 
the  Government  assumes  all  of  those. 

This  bUl  (S.  4141  does  not  deal  with 
patent  problems  at  all;  it  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  mechanics  of  securing 
a  patent  or  the  administration  of  the 
Patent  Office.  It  involves  simply  the  dis- 
position of  public  funds — about  $30  bil- 
lion at  present — and  it  is  dismaying  to 
find  that  the  same  old  claims — dis- 
credited years  ago— to  justify  the  give- 
away of  the  pubhc 's  rights  are  still  being 
made  today. 

S.  414  would  wipe  out  every  law  on  the 
books  which  reserves  for  the  public  the 
results  of  the  research  it  pays  for.  at  the 
expense  of  billions  of  dollars. 
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It  would  hamper  the  rapid  dissemina- 
tion of  scientific  and  technological  infor- 
mation and  hence  will  retard  economic 
growth  and  increased  productivity. 

This  bill,  which  sets  an  unfortunate 
precedent  and  other  bills  which  are  sure 
to  follow,  would  promote  monopoly  and 
concentration  of  economic  and  political 
power. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  one  of  the 
most  radical,  far-reaching  giveaways 
that  I  have  seen  in  the  many  years  that 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  against 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  we  resume 
debate  on  S.  414,  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act, 
I  would  like  to  review  some  of  the  points 
that  have  been  made  during  previous 
discussions  of  this  legislation. 

In  support  of  this  bill  Senator  Schmitt 
referred  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  as  examples  of  two  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  had  effective,  rea- 
sonable, patent  pohcies.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  cannot  overemphasize  the 
fact  that  these  two  agencies  are  the  ex- 
ceptions. In  general,  the  patent  policies 
that  govern  the  area  of  Federal  research 
have  been  ineffective,  unreasonable  and 
had  disastrous  results.  It  might  be  useful 
to  examine  some  of  the  reasons  that 
contribute  to  the  success  of  the  patent 
policies  of  these  two  agencies. 

NASA  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Department  of  Defense  adheres 
to  a  policy  of  reUnquishing  patent  rights 
in  favor  of  the  contractors,  while  NASA 
uses  a  waiver  pohcy.  That  waiver  policy 
is  similar  to  institutional  patent  agree- 
ments— or  IPA's — that  were  used  suc- 
cessfully for  a  while  by  HEW,  until  they 
were  arbitrarily  abolished.  IPA's  are  still 
used  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. IPA's  give  universities  the  option 
to  retain  title  at  the  time  of  grant,  with 
the  right  to  grant  exclusive  licenses  for 
a  limited  period.  IPA's  are  credited  with 
the  fact  that  a  record  75  medical  inven- 
tions reached  the  public,  between  1968 
and  1977,  when  HEW  used  IPA's.  Among 
these  75  medical  inventions  are  the 
rabies  vaccine  and  the  silver  sulphur 
diazine  treatment  of  burns.  Following 
the  policy  change  that  occurred  at  HEW 
in  1977.  no  less  than  29  medical  inven- 
tions failed  to  be  processed  within  the 
next  2  years.  Thus,  a  revolutionary  blood 
test  for  the  detection  of  breast  cancer, 
and  potential  cures  for  hepatitis  and 
arthritis  became  the  casualties  of  bu- 
reaucratic caprice.  This  example  illus- 
trates an  important  problem.  The  poli- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  th^ 
waivers  that  are  issued  bv  NASA,  and 
IPA's  are  all  satisfactory  with  one  major 
exception:  Each  was  administratively 
created,  and  therefore  subject  to  possible 
elimination  on  the  basis  of  a  change  of 
administration,  or  even  at  the  whim  of 
a  bureaucrat.  This  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pened in  1977  at  HEW.  This  is  preciselv 
Why  this  legislation  is  needed 

The  success  of  the  patent  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  of  NASA 
lies  m  part  with  the  fact  that  both  these 
agencies  are  primarily  involved  with  pro- 


curement. This  factor  accounts  for  these 
agencies'  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  inventions  they  fund.  From  the  out- 
set, the  goal  of  the  research  is  a  usable 
product.  This  is  not  the  case  with  other 
Government  agencies'  research.  Other 
agencies  stop  short  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  guarantee  that  development 
and  marketing  take  place.  Therefore  the 
result  is  that  only  about  5  percent  of  all 
federally-funded  research  is  actually 
used. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  had  many 
concerns  with  previous  patent  legisla- 
tion. Fear  of  monopolies,  and  the  beUef 
that  the  Government  should  not  "give 
away"  the  patent  rights  for  which  it  paid 
were  two  of  the  primary  issues.  S.  414  is 
a  determined  effort  to  solve  a  serious 
problem  that  exists,  without  the  Govern- 
ment "giving  away  its  patent  rights  or 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  monop- 
olies. March-in  rights  diffuse  the  danger 
of  monopolies.  The  Government  payback 
provision  guarantees  that  the  Govern- 
ment's investment,  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country,  is  returned  to 
the  Federal  coffer.  The  incentive  provi- 
sion for  private  industry  for  the  devel- 
opment of  inventions,  is  designed  to  in- 
sure that  the  American  public  gets  a  re- 
turn on  the  investment  that  has  been 
made  in  research. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  feels  com- 
pelled to  reiterate  the  fact  that  when 
Federal  research  money  fails  to  result  in 
the  production  of  items  that  can  be  used 
by  the  consumer,  in  essence,  the  Govern- 
ment has  broken  its  commitment  to  the 
American  people,  since  our  citizens  could 
be  reaping  a  significant  return  on  the 
investment  of  their  tax  dollars. 

S.  414  meets  the  objectives  that  were 
enumerated  by  President  Carter.  In  his 
1979  state  of  the  Union  to  Congress,  the 
President  urged  a  "reduction  in  Govern- 
ment interference"  so  that  the  "Ameri- 
can economic  system  (is)  given  a  chance 
to  work." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to 
stress  the  importance  of  this  legislation 
in  terms  of  increase  in  productivity,  in- 
crease in  technology  transfer — two  con- 
cepts that  would  result  in  jobs  and  de- 
creasing the  inflation  rate.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  S.  414. 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
several  months,  with  increasing  intensity, 
the  Members  of  the  Senate,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Government,  and  various  fi- 
nancial and  economic  leaders  through- 
out the  Nation  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  Everyone  is  concerned 
about  how  we  can  decrease  inflation,  in- 
crease the  rate  of  our  gross  national 
product  and.  basically,  put  America's 
economy  in  a  better  state  of  health. 

Anyone  who  has  examined  the  present 
condition  carefully  realizes  that  the  doc- 
tor is  not  going  to  be  able  to  prescribe 
just  one  pill  and  suddenly  find  a  remedy 
to  the  various  ills  that  confront  the 
American  economy. 

However,  most  all  of  us  are  aware  and 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
major  goals  this  country  has  to  accom- 


plish Is  to  Increase  its  productivity.  We 
are  behind  every  other  Western  Indus- 
trial nation  in  the  world  save  Sweden  in 
the  growth  rate  of  our  productivity.  Now. 
that  is  a  sad  commentary  for  the  Nation 
that  showed  the  whole  world  how  to  pro- 
duce a  better  mousetrap. 

The  recent  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  discussed  this  problem 
at  some  length  not  only  from  the  per- 
spective of  the  small  businesses  that  were 
represented  there  but  from  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  national  economy  as  a  whole. 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  two  of  the 
major  recommendations  of  that  White 
House  Small  Business  Conference  were 
measures  dealing  with  the  need  to 
dramatically  revise  the  Nation's  patent 
system.  In  fact,  two  of  the  top  recom- 
mendations of  this  Small  Business  Pro- 
ductivity Subcommittee  were  this  pres- 
ent bill  and  a  patent  reexamination  bill 
that  has  already  passed  the  Senate. 

I  suggest  to  my  colleagues,  and  it  is  a 
difficult  position  to  be  in  opposing  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Louisiana, 
that  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
not  only  providing  small  businesses  and 
universities  a  right  to  own  patents,  but 
we  are  talking  about  what  we  can  do  to 
start  that  long  trip  back  up  the  ladder 
so  that  the  United  States  can  again  be 
uncontested  at  the  top  where  it  should 
be. 

Today  we  resume  consideration  of  S 
414.  This  bill  was  unanimously  reported 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  after 
careful  consideration  of  its  merits,  and 
deserves  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
at  this  time  of  lagging  American  innova- 
tion and  productivity. 

We  no  longer  can  afford  to  sit  back  and 
watch  many  of  the  results  of  our  multi- 
billion  dollar  research  and  development 
efforts  wasting  away  because  of  bureau- 
cratic red  tape. 

The  bill  addresses  a  serious  and  grow- 
ing problem.  Hundreds  of  valuable  medi- 
cal. energ>'.  and  other  technological  dis- 
coveries are  sitting  unused  under  Gov- 
ernment control  because  the  Government 
which  sponsored  the  research  that  led 
to  the  discoveries  lacks  the  resources 
necessary  for  development  and  market- 
ing purposes,  yet  is  unwilling  to  relin- 
quish patent  rights  that  would  encour- 
age and  stimulate  private  industry  to  de- 
velop discoveries  into  products  available 
to  the  public. 

I  see  no  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  we  have  spent  in  the  discover>' 
of  the  28.000  patents  that  are  presently 
drawing  dust  down  at  the  Patent  Office 
because  no  one  wants  to  commercialize 
them.  Discovering  the  idea  is  only  the 
first  sten.  an  important  step  to  be  sure 
But  as  long  as  that  patent  is  not  de- 
veloped and  made  available  in  the  mar- 
ketplace, the  public  is  receiving  no  bene- 
fits for  the  research  money  that  has  been 
expended  in  support  of  the  invention. 

The  cost  of  product  development  ex- 
ceeds the  funds  contributed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment by  a  factor  of  at  least  10  to  1 
This,  together  with  the  known  failure 
rate  for  new*  nroducts,  makes  the  pri- 
vate development  process  an  extremely 
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risky  venture  which  Industry  Is  unwilling  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  a  uniquely  available  in  many  of  our  small 

to  undertake  without  some  incentive  to  decreasing  number  of  high  technology  businesses  and  our  university  campuses 

^.S^hJ?"  "^-  ^^""^  represent  this  small  businesses,  that  are  willing  to  get  Nowhere  Is  this  problem  more  disturb- 

incentive.  involved  in  Govemmfint.  rpspamh                 ;__^, ,„  .,     ,  .  *^      ,.     .        ci^iovuiu 
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Senator  Nelson,  is  a  supporter  of  this  to  the  public  that  the  General  Services 
particular  measure  and,  although  he  was  Administration  adopted  a  rule  making 
called  away  on  official  business  elsewhere,     IPA's  available  to  ail  agencies.  There  is 


turn  is  increasing  our  disastrous  rate  of  in- 
flation. The  number  of  patents  Issued  every 
year  has  gone  down  steadUy  since  1971.  In 
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risky  venture  which  Industry  is  unwilling 
to  underiake  without  some  incentive  to 
justify  this  rislc.  Patents  represent  this 
incentive. 

When  Government  agencies  insist  on 
taking  away  patent  rights,  this  incentive 
is  destroyed.  The  result  has  been  that 
many  promising  inventions  are  left  to 
gather  dust  on  the  shelves  of  our  agen- 
cies because  private  industry  will  not 
develop  and  market  them  without  pat- 
ent rights. 

It  was  interesting  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  as  we  held  the  hearings,  to  note 
the  tremendous  role  that  smaU  busi- 
nesses and  universities  play  in  develop- 
ing new  ideas.  In  fact,  if  one  looks  back 
from  the  end  of  World  War  n  to  the 
present  date,  a  majority  of  all  the  new 
creative  ideas  have  been  made  by  either 
small  businesses  or  universities.  We  also 
find  small  businesses  providing  most  of 
the  new  jobs. 

So  we  are  talking  about  a  factor  in  our 
eccKiomic  health  that  cannot  be  ignored. 

I  was  impressed,  as  we  held  the  hear- 
ings, to  actually  talk  to  small  business 
presidents,  and  to  hear  them  testify 
about  whether  they  would  be  willing  to 
get  involved  in  the  Government-sup- 
ported research. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  Is  a 
decreasing  number  of  high  technology 
.small  businesses,  that  are  willing  to  get 
involved  in  Government  research. 

If  you  look  at  the  percentage  of  Gov- 
ernment research  going  to  small  tusi- 
nesses.  it  is  going  down.  It  may  be  well 
and  good  for  a  representative  of  a  large 
corporation  to  try  to  represent  what 
small  businesses  will  do  as  far  as  Gov- 
ernment research  is  concerned.  But  if 
you  look  at  the  record,  the  fact  is  that 
the  percentage  of  research  money  going 
to  small  businesses  is  less  than  4  per- 
cent. Small  businesses  do  not  want  to 
get  involved  with  the  Government  be- 
cause they  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  going  to  get  ownership  of  the  inven- 
tions they  make.  They  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  any  profit 
at  the  end  of  the  line.  And  they  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  ability  of 
Government  to  go  in  and  gain  access 
and  make  public  the  background  rights 
that  they  had  before  they  even  accepted 
the  Government  research. 

So  I  must  suggest  that  the  record 
will  show  that  small  businesses  have 
been  kept  out  of  Government  research 
and  that  we  are  really  cutting  off  a  vast 
storehouse     of     innovation     which     is 

PETITIONS  FOR  INVENTION  RIGHTS 


uniquely  available  in  many  of  our  small 
businesses  and  our  university  campuses. 

Nowhere  is  this  problem  more  disturb- 
ing than  in  the  biomedical  research  pro- 
grams. Many  people  have  been  con- 
demned to  needless  suffering  because  of 
the  refusal  of  agencies  to  allow  univer- 
sities and  small  businesses  sufficient 
rights  to  bring  new  drugs  and  medical 
instruments  to  the  marketplace. 

For  example,  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  routine- 
ly takes  UD  to  15  months  even  to  decide 
who  should  own  patent  rights  to  innova- 
tions made  under  its  research.  During 
this  period,  the  invention  is  in  limbo 
because  no  one  knows  who  will  finally 
own  it.  Many  companies  give  up  and 
simply  look  for  other  inventions  because 
of  this  type  of  delay. 

Senator  Dole  and  I  have  compiled  a 
list  of  over  30  promising  medical  dis- 
coveries that  have  run  into  this  problem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  those 
specific  examples  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exam- 
ples were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Sponsorinj  institute  (NIH) 
Employee— Bureau  of  Standards.. 


Dale  sent  to  General 
Counsel 


Inventor  and  university 


Invention 


"'-'J,*!".'.',, '"'*'*"'*  °'  "llerjy  and  Infectious  Diseases 
(nIAID). 

National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Sciences  (NIGMS) 

„,jL'li'"*'  "**'*• '-''"«  '""l  ^'oo**  Institute  (NHLBI). 

NIGMS 1' " - 

NHLBI _ 

NCI _         "' - - 


Sept  28, 1977 Cete-Universlty  of  Arizona Birefrinjement  crystal  thermorreter  for  measuring  heat 

of   cancerous    tissue    dunnj   electromagnetic-wave 
Oct.  6.  1977 Remers/Kumar— University  of  Arizona. 


trcatiDent. 
New  mitomycin  anticancer  agents. 


Oct  U.  1977 Powers— Georgia  Institute  of  Technoloiy „  Compounds  to  treat  emphysema  and  arthritis. 


-do. 


Aqueous  mypertonic  solution  for  treatment  of  burns. 


NCI.. 

NCI -"-"."."ru"     """" 

National  Cancer  Institute'  

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research  (nYdR).' Division" 

of  Research  Resources  (DRR) 
NIAID,  NHLBI 


NHLBI. 


Fox — Columbia  University .,.,„, ... 

n^'s'iQTT Everett-University  of  Houston .".".'.''.".V."."™.'.".'  ApVaTalusan'dVyntheVirorMm  Uansfe7c'harac'te^ 

rwjri  laTj' Normann-Baylor  University Remote  monitoring  of  blood  pumps. 

VK.a.i'ill Goldstein— University  of  Texas Hormone   (thymosin)   treatment   of   immune   system 

n«r  50  1077                      c.i        lu     I.            ,.                .      .  diseases  (cancer,  arthritis,  muscular  dystrophy). 

Jan  26  1978 5!lL  Ji"(."/?.''.l'^'?/_""^."'^*":'y.?',*''»"» - Bioassay  for  the  treatment  of  cancer. 


Townsend/Earl- 


i:.n  »7  io7«  d"  '„";.-^— ■     """S'S'tyo'  Utah Synthesis  of  anticancer  compounds. 

i»n  II     07»~ PogellMcCann- Saint  Louis  University Pamamycin-a  new  broad  spectrum  antibiotic. 

>m.ii,  13/B LathamGeorgiade-University  of  North  Carolina Appliance  to  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  infants  to  correct 

r-™^j'«    .       u        ....  ■       ;^  bilateral  cleft  of  the  lip  and  palate. 

Goetzel/Austiiv-Harvard  University Synthetic  therapeutic  agents  for  anaphylams,  asthma, 


-do. 


National  Institute  of  ArilirTtiV.'MVtaboiiVm.'and  dTim- 
tive  Diseases  (NIAMDD).  " 


etc. 


Employee.. 
Oo.... 


NCI 

NCI.... 
NIGMS. 


NCI 

NCI --"!'"'"'' 

National  Institute  of  NeurologiMl' and'Coirrnunicative' 

Disorders  and  Stroke. 
NIGMS 


NCI 

Employee. 
NCI 


NICHD. 
NCI.... 


Frt  n  \Vn J!''I«'"ei'-l'"'ye"'>*  of  Colorado Device  to  examine  hemoglobins  to  detect  abnormalities. 

reo.  IS.  ja/if Walser-Johns  Hopkins  University Salts  of  keto  acids  for  purpose  of  alleviating  hyperam- 
monemia due  to  liver  damage  caused  by  such  dis- 
F»h  7)1  107B                      u..,.L    uiu        .  orders  as  cirrhosis,  hepatitis  or  genetic  liver  damage. 

tttt.is.mt Vurek-NIH  employee Measurement  of  Carbon  dioxide  in  blood  plasma  (or 

^P"'  ^'  "^' Walker-NIH  employee NeeXvai'v'e'detent'attachment  (or  controlling  cuff  de- 

Anril7i07R  •..i./r  .  .,  •.     .  „  ,-.     ■  flation  during  the  taking  of  blood  pressure 

AnH  li   io?i ■ Apple'Formica-University  of  California Anticancer  drug-Azetomicins. 

llrWnWil ■ Spiegelman-Columbia  University Method  for  detecting  cancer. 

Hpniiu,  i»/» Marshall. Rabinowitz— University  of  Miami Synthetic  carbohydrate-protein  coniugates  for  extend- 
ing conditions  under  which  enzyme  can  be  used  in 
Anrii  5n  1070                      c           .......       ■      .  biochemical  processes. 

M«l   107«    -•-  ?"«r«>f«'-U''"'«"Hyo'>ll'nois Anticancer  drug-Jacaranone. 

Vl\  I'Zg- Turcotte-University  of  Rhode  Island Anticancer  drug. 

"**''■  '*'* Jobsis-Duke  University Method  for  noninvasive  monitoring  of  oxygen  sufficiency 

Msu  71  I07B  u.  .  I       /•»...,.,,  .  .     .  in  human  tissues  and  organs  by  infrared  radiation. 

Biayzi,  is/B Montalvo— Gulf  South  Research  Institute An  invention  to  selectively  measure  substances  in  the 

u,„  nc  ,Q7s  o  »«■.,«>      .  ■         _  blood  to  diagnose  blood  disorders. 

h,V.7i'  1070 Pettit  Ode-Arizona  State  University.  Anticancer  drug. 

innf  70    o« Leighton-Employee _ Intracranial  pressure  safe. 

June  i-j.  13/s Kuehne-University  of  Vermont „ A  method  for  synthetically  preparing  a  useful  naturally 

occurring  substance.  The  natural  substance  is  used  in 
ii.iu  17  lOTo  />         1..  -  making  a  drug  for  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure. 

JUiy  1/.  197S Gray— Illinois  Institute  of  Technology _  Prolong  release  of  antifertility  drugs. 

"" Gosalvez- University  of  Madrid Novel  anticancer  compounds— analogs  of  adriamycin. 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
point  out,  for  example,  a  new  bum  oint- 
ment and  a  promising  diagnostic  test  for 
cancer  which  can  detect  whether  a  given 
patient  will  have  an  adverse  reaction  to 
certain  kinds  of  chemotherapy  agents 
without  having  to  go  through  that  trau- 
matic experience  of  hair  loss  and  convul- 
sions and  some  of  the  unfortunate  reac- 
tions to  those  drugs  that  are  used  to  fight 
cancer. 


It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Government  owned  the  rights  to  penicil- 
lin and  tried  to  make  it  available  to  pri- 
vate industry  for  1 1  years  without  patent 
rights— 11  years.  During  this  long  period, 
there  were  no  takers.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  emergency  conditions  caused  by 
World  War  II.  in  which  the  Government 
actually  got  into  the  business  of  devel- 
oping penicillin  itself,  it  is  likely  that 
penicillin  would  still  be  there  with  the 


28,000  other  patents  that  are  just  collect- 
ing dust  and  people  would  not  be  bene- 
fiting from  that  tremendous  liiesaviiig 
discovery. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  held 
extensive  hearings  on  this  bill.  Indeed, 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
has  recently  looked  into  this  and  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
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Senator  Nelson,  is  a  supporter  of  this 
particular  measure  and,  although  he  was 
called  away  on  ofiQcial  business  elsewhere, 
I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that 
had  he  been  here  he  would  have  voted 
for  it. 

The  committee  heard  many  examples 
of  the  need  for  this.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Elmer  B.  Staats,  testi- 
fied forcefully  in  favor  of  S.  414  because 
of  the  adverse  effects  of  the  confusion 
caused  by  the  present  patent  policies.  The 
Comptroller  General  testified  that  the 
present  policies  are  not  even  consistent — 
the  GAG  had  identified  20  different  pat- 
ent arrangements  in  place  in  the  various 
agencies.  And  that  has  to  be  stopped. 

The  present  policies  were  originally 
based  on  the  presumption  that  the 
agency  would  retain  ownership  of  any 
patent  that  came  from  its  reported  re- 
search even  when  the  agency  had  no  in- 
tention or  ability  to  develop  and  use  it. 
This  policy  has  proven  to  be  so  ineffec- 
tive that  it  has  been  gradually  revised 
since  President  Kennedy's  Memorandum 
and  State  of  Government  Patent  Policy 
issued  in  1963. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  bill 
which  is  presently  before  the  Senate  says 
that  if  the  Government  feels  that  a  pat- 
ent they  supported  is  something  that  they 
want  to  develop  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  then  they  have  a 
right  to  do  it.  We  are  not  denying  that 
right  in  S.  414.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  if  the  Government  makes  the  assess- 
ment that  they  do  not  intend  to  develop 
this  idea,  then  let  a  small  business  or  let 
a  university  have  a  chance  to  develop  it 
and  make  that  idea  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  in  the  marketplace. 

The  present  burden  of  this  patent  pol- 
icy confusion  is  placed  primarily  on  uni- 
versities— which  are  presently  conduct- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  basic  research  in 
the  country — and  on  small  businesses. 
Because  inventions  made  by  these  con- 
tractors are  coming  from  basic  research 
they  do  not  represent  marketable  prod- 
ucts and  require  substantial  time  and 
money  before  they  are  ready  to  be  sold. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  product  development  exceeds  the 
cost  of  initial  research  by  a  factor  of 
10  to  1.  When  Government  agencies  re- 
tain ownership  to  these  inventions  the 
result  is  simple— no  one  markets  them 
because  there  is  no  incentive  to  do  so 
without  patent  protection.  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  many  promising  inventions — 
especially  medicines — are  never  de- 
livered to  the  public.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  agencies  are  rarely  fund- 
ing 100  percent  of  this  research  but 
under  present  policies  even  if  their  share 
is  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  funding 
the  agency  can  insist  on  retaining  pat- 
ent rights. 

S.  414  is  based  on  the  favorable  expe- 
riences of  the  institutional  patent  agree- 
ment (IPA)  program  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1968.  These  are  agreements 
made  with  universities  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations that  allow  these  contractors 
to  retain  patent  ownership  to  the  inven- 
tions that  they  make  while  working  for 
the  Government.  This  program  has  been 
so  successful  in  delivering  new  products 


to  the  public  that  the  General  Services 
Administration  adopted  a  rule  making 
IPA's  available  to  all  agencies.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  economic 
concentration  having  resulted  from  this 
program — but  there  is  impressive  evi- 
dence that  the  IPA  program  has  de- 
livered many  important  medical  discov- 
eries to  many  suffering  people. 

S.  414  takes  this  very  successful  pro- 
gram and  extends  it  to  small  businesses 
who  are  working  for  the  Government. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  that  greater 
economic  competition  will  result  from  a 
closer  relationship  between  our  small 
businesses  and  the  agencies.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  agency  desires  to  fully 
develop  and  use  the  patent  the  agencies 
will  be  able  to  retain  ownership  imder 
the  provisions  of  S.  414.  The  thrust  of 
this  bill  is  that  in  those  instances  where 
the  Government  cannot  develop  these 
products  they  should  not  be  left  to 
gather  dust  in  some  agencies'  shelves; 
they  should  be  left  to  the  inventor  so 
that  they  can  reach  their  potential  in 
the  marketplace  where  the  pubUc  can 
benefit  from  them. 

S.  414  also  includes  a  payback  require- 
ment that  would  require  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Government  from  the  profits 
that  a  successful  invention  makes.  No 
one  is  getting  a  free  ride  from  this  bill. 

This  concept  has  been  endorsed  by 
President  Carter  in  his  innovation 
speech  of  October  31,  1979,  supported  by 
the  President  Carter's  Domestic  Policy 
Review  on  Innovation  and  Productivity, 
has  been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Ky  P.  Ewing, 
Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Antitrust  Division  in  his  testimony  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, is  suoported  by  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Elmer 
G.  Staats,  is  supported  by  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business,  the 
National  Small  Business  Association,  the 
Society  of  University  Patent  Administra- 
tors, and  with  the  exception  of  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover  by  every  witness  who 
appeared — or  asked  to  appear — before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  every  repre- 
sentative of  a  Government  agency  who 
has  appeared  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  Commerce  Committee,  or  the 
House  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee has  advocated  revising  the  present 
policies  because  of  their  ineffectiveness. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
S.  414. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Nelson's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Nelson 
I  support  S.  414.  After  c:areful  consideration 
of  this  legislation  and  the  arguments  that 
have  been  made  for  and  against  It.  It  Is  my 
conclusion  that  the  public  Interest  would  be 
served  by  Its  passage  by  the  Senate  and  Its 
enactment  Into  law. 

Before  reviewing  the  contents  of  this  bill. 
It  would  be  useful  to  sketch  out  some  of  the 
underlying  reasons  why  reform  of  federal 
patent  ownership  policy  Is  urgently  neces- 
sary. It  Is  universally  conceded  that  the 
United  States  Is  facing  an  unprecedented  In- 
novation  and  productivity  crisis,   which   In 


turn  Is  Increasing  our  disastrous  rate  of  In- 
flation. The  number  of  patents  Issued  every 
year  has  gone  down  steadUy  since  1971.  In 
1979.  almost  40  percent  of  the  55,418  patents 
Issued  by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  were  issued 
to  citizens  of  foreign  countries  We  Invest 
less  in  research  and  development  in  constant 
dollars  now  than  we  did  ten  years  ago.  Last 
year,  the  productivity  of  our  cxjuntry  actually 
declined  by  11  p)ercent.  This  deterioration  In 
the  economic  position  of  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  greatest  dangers  this  country  faces 

Although  government  patent  policies  are 
obviously  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  problem, 
or  even  a  primary  cause  of  It.  they  do  repre- 
sent a  serious  Impediment  to  the  effective 
transferral  of  new  technologies  and  discov- 
eries from  multl-bllllon  dollar  federal  re- 
search and  development  efforts  to  the  private 
sector  where  they  can  best  serve  the  public 
interest  Today,  the  government  retAlns  title 
to  nearly  all  new  technologies  and  discoveries 
from  government-sponsored  research.  Of  the 
more  than  28.000  patents  in  the  government 
patent  portfolio,  less  than  4  percent  are  suc- 
cessfully licensed. 

Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  which  can 
offer  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses 
on  their  patents  if  necessary,  have  been  able 
to  successfully  license  33  percent  of  their 
patent  portfolios. 

What  S.  414  will  do  Is  establish  a  pre- 
sumption that  universities  and  small  busi- 
nesses shall  retain  title  to  inventions  they 
develop  with  government  financial  assist- 
ance. The  bill  would  establish  one  uniform 
federal  policy  for  all  federal  agencies,  re- 
placing the  bewildering  variety  of  title  and 
licensing  policies  which  now  exist  In  dif- 
ferent federal  agencies. 

Under  S.  414,  there  would  i>e  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule.  If  the  funding  agree- 
ment between  an  agency  and  a  contractor 
related  to  the  operation  of  a  government- 
owned  researcn  facility  or  In  "exceptional 
circumstances  '  or  when  a  proper  authority 
deemed  it  necessary  to  safeguard  the  c^on- 
fidentlallty  of  intelligence  activities,  the 
government  would  be  empowered  to  retain 
title  to  an  invention  An  "exceptional  cir- 
cumstances" determination  would  have  to  l)e 
forwarded  to  the  Comptroller  General  for 
review,  and  the  Comptroller  General  would 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commix.- 
tees  concerning  any  perceived  abuses  of  dis- 
cretion. 

Any  funding  agreement  with  a  small  busi- 
ness firm  or  nonprofit  organization  would 
have  to  contain  appropriate  provisions  to 
protect  the  public  interest.  The  existence 
of  the  Invention  mtist  be  made  known  to 
the  federal  agency  Involved.  The  decision 
to  acquire  title  by  the  small  business  or 
nonprofit  organization  must  be  made  with- 
in a  reasonable  time.  The  federal  agencies 
may  receive  title  to  any  Inventions  for 
which  the  contractor  has  not  filed  a  patent 
application.  Federal  agencies  may  require 
periodic  repyorting  by  the  contractor  or  his 
licensees  on  the  utilization  of  the  patent. 

Assignment  of  rights  under  the  patent  Is 
prohibited  In  most  circumstances  without 
the  consent  of  the  agency  Involved,  and  the 
granting  of  exclusive  licenses  to  persons 
(Including  corporate  persons)  other  than 
small  business  firms  Is  generally  prohibited 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  the  earlier  of  five 
years  from  first  commercial  sale  or  use  of 
the  Invention  or  eight  years  from  the  date 
of  the  exclusive  license. 

All  federal  agencies  shall  possess  "march- 
in"  rights,  allowing  them  to  require  their 
title-holding  contractor  to  grant  any  type  of 
license  of  an  invention  if  the  contractor  has 
not  taken  proper  steps  to  achieve  the  "prac- 
tical application  '  of  the  Invention  or  when 
action  is  necessary  to  alleviate  health  or 
safety  problems  or  when  federal  regulations 
specify  public  use  requirements  which  are 
not  being  met  by  the  contractor. 
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The  bUl  contains  meaningful  "payback" 
requirements.  The  federal  government  will 
receive   IS  percent   of   all   the   gross   income 


wotild  provide  the  Government  with  "march- 
In"  rights.  These  rights  limit  the  administra- 
tive burden  because  they  would  be  exercised 


tual  basis"  for  the  claim  that  giving  private 
contractors  title  to  inventions  will  promote 
rapid  commercialization  of  those  inventions. 
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work  leading  to  freely  available  patents  be- 
cause   this    would    compromise    their    pro- 
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give  contractors  exclusive  rights  to  Inven- 
tions developed  at  Government  expense.  He 


dust.  The  people  have  to  get  the  idea 
commercialized  and  made  available  to 
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The  bill  contains  meaningful  'paybaclc" 
requirements.  The  federal  government  will 
receive  IS  percent  of  all  the  gross  Income 
over  »70.0OO  obtained  by  a  contractor  from 
the  licensing  of  an  invention  during  a  given 
calendar  year.  Further,  the  United  States 
shall  receive  five  percent  of  all  Income  In 
excess  of  tl  million  received  by  a  contractor 
for  sales  of  products  making  use  of  one  or 
more  of  the  subject  Inventions.  In  no  event 
win  the  federal  government  receive  back 
more  money  than  It  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Invention.  If  the  Invention 
proves  valuable,  the  federal  government  wUl 
receive  additional  Income  tax  revenues  from 
increased  contractor  profits. 

Finally,  with  elaborate  safeguards,  federal 
agencies  are  authorized  by  S  414  to  license 
federally-owned  Inventions  on  a  non-exclu- 
sive, partially  exclusive  or  exclusive  basis. 

Although  I  have  had  some  reservations 
about  this  bill  and  the  concepts  It  embodies, 
I  have  concluded  It  will  help  promote  the 
utilization  and  commercialization  of  Inven- 
tions made  with  government  support  and  en- 
courage the  participation  of  smaller  firms  In 
the  government  research  and  development 
process. 

Current  patent  policy  is  a  major  Impedi- 
ment to  Increased  research  and  development 
by  smaller  firms.  It  has  been  well  docu- 
mented that  an  important  ingredient  miss- 
ing in  federal  research  and  development  pro- 
grams is  the  large-scale  participation  of  the 
small  business  community  A  distressingly 
low  percentage  of  federal  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts  are  awarded  to  small 
companies  In  fact,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget's  study,  "Small 
Business  Firms  and  Federal  Research  and 
Development,"  only  3  4  percent  of  all  federal 
R&D  contracts  go  to  small  business. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  has  heard 
from  a  number  of  small  business  people  who 
have  said  that  the  present  government 
policies  requiring  them  to  give  up  patent 
rights  to  Inventions  made  under  federally- 
sponsored  research  Is  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
pediments to  their  participation  in  federal 
R&D  efforts  But  some  policies  go  even  fur- 
ther by  requiring  them  to  license  their  "back- 
ground rights"  to  large  business  competitors 
who  later  work  under  federal  R&D  programs 
Technological  edges  are  the  one  advantage 
that  small  companies  have,  and  when  they 
are  forced  to  license  them  out  to  competitors 
their  very  ability  to  compete  Ls  fundamen- 
tally penalized. 

There  are  several  important  objections 
which  have  been  raised  concerning  this  bill 
First.  It  is  asserted  that  S  414  would 
under  some  circumstances,  enable  a  single 
company  to  "monopolize"  a  product  invented 
with  the  aid  of  public  funds  This  Is  a  seri- 
ous point.  The  granting  of  a  patent  or  of  an 
exclusive  license  is  not  ihe  same  thing  as  a 
17th  century  "monopoly"  but  there  is  no 
question  that  It  does  grant  to  selected  Insti- 
tutions a  privileged  position  It  is  the  Com- 
mittees belief  that  the  negative  aspects  of 
this  grant  of  privilege  are  outweiehed  by  the 
public  benefits  gained  from  the  rapid  devel- 
opment of  inventions  It  Is  undisputed  that 
96  percent  of  all  federally-owned  patents  are 
not  successfully  licensed,  1  e  ,  the  inventions 
sit  on  the  shelf  because  nonexclusive  licenses 
do  not  furnish  sufficient  incentive  for  any 
single  company  to  take  the  financial  and 
legal  risks  attendant  on  full  development  of 
an  invention  Comptroller  General  Elmer 
Staats.  whose  devotion  to  the  public  Interest 
IS  unquestioned,  was  particularly  emphatic 
?J?h^  »''^  *"'  '^"'■'"^  ^^^  hearings  on  the  bill. 
St^U^S°"'  °'  ^"^  ''■  "'"•  ^°«P"°"«' 
■•The  proposed  act  would  place  initial  re- 
sponstblllty  for  commercializing  research  re- 
sults on  the  inventing  contractor-the  or- 
ganlza  ion  or  individual  with  the  most  In- 
terest in  and  knowledge  of  the  invention   It 
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would  provide  the  Government  with  "march- 
In"  rights.  These  rights  limit  the  administra- 
tive burden  because  they  would  be  exercised 
only  In  specified  situations,  such  as  when 
the  agency  determines  that  the  contractor 
has  not  taken  effective  steps  to  achieve  prac- 
tical application  of  the  Invention, 

"Studies  have  shown  that  of  the  8  000  in- 
ventions disclosed  annually  to  the  Govern- 
ment, only  a  handful  attained  commercial 
importance.  It  would  be  hoped  that  an 
easing  of  the  redtape  leading  to  determina- 
tions of  rights  In  inventions  would  bring 
about  an  Improvement  of  this  record." 

A  related  objection  Is  that  universities  will 
invariably  grant  exclusive  licenses  to  large 
companies  for  the  development  of  inventions. 
However,  the  testimony  before  my  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  indicated  that 
universities  generally  prefer  non-exclusive 
licenses  because  they  are  more  lucrative  to 
the  universities  and  make  use  of  exclusive 
licenses  only  when  that  Is  the  only  way  to 
get  Inventions  developed.  I  believe  that  we 
can  trust  universities  to  know  what  is  in 
their  own  best  Interest  and  can  rely  on  their 
Judgment  about  the  necessity  for  occasional- 
ly  granting  exclusive  licenses. 

In  1978  I  held  five  days  of  hearings  on 
existing  Institutional  Patent  Agreements.  I 
concluded  that  they  generally  served  the 
public  Interest.  For  example,  under  current 
HEW  time  schedules,  universities  may  Issue 
exclusive  licenses  for  a  period  of  three  years 
from  the  first  commercial  sale  of  a  product 
or  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  license 
agreement,  whichever  oi-rurs  P-s'  and  most 
universities  find  this  time  schedule  to  be 
perfectly  adeouate.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  under  S  414  universities  and 
small  businesses  would  make  aereements 
more  disadvantageous  to  themselves  than 
universities  now  make  "nder  ^PA's. 

And  the  present  public  Interest  In  grant- 
ing universities  title  to  inventions  and  the 
rl^ht  to  license  them  exclusively  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  As  Is  stated  In  the  Com- 
mittee Report: 

"Agencies  which  acauire  these  natents 
generally  follow  a  passive  aDcroach  of  mak- 
ing them  available  to  nrlvate  businesses  for 
develo-^ment  and  possible  commercialization 
through  non-exclusive  licenses.  This  has 
proven  to  be  an  ineffective  policy  as  evidenc- 
ed by  the  fact  that  of  the  more  than  28  000 
oatents  in  the  Government  patent  nortfollo, 
leps  than  4  percent  are  successfully  licensed 
The  private  sector  simpiv  needs  more  nrotec- 
tlon  for  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  develop 
and  commercialize  new  products  than  Is  af- 
forded bv  a  non-exclusive  license.  Universi- 
ties, on  the  other  hand,  which  can  offer  ex- 
clusive or  partially  exclusive  licenses  on  their 
patents  If  necessary,  have  been  able  to  suc- 
cessfully license  33  percent  of  their  patent 
portfolios," 

Second,  It  is  suggested  that  the  problems  of 
equity,  economic  growth  and  Increased  nro- 
ductlvlty  reouire  the  raold  dKsemlnation  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledc'e,  and  the 
present  natent  policies  better  promote  this 
di-ssemlnatlon  than  would  S,  414,  I  must 
dlsaTee. 

The  theoretical  avallabllltv  of  a  non -exclu- 
sive license  does  not  mean  that  anvone  will 
actually  develoo  an  Invention  into  some- 
thing useful  The  fact  remains  that  96  per- 
cent of  all  fedTally-owned  inventions,  ao- 
nroxlmately  27.000  out  of  28.000.  are  not  li- 
censed, and  thus  are  of  no  use  to  the  nubile. 
The  huee  matorlty  of  small  business  and 
university  witnesses  have  testified  that  the 
ootlon  of  exclusive  licensing  Is  necessary  In 
order  to  achieve  greater  actual  development 
of  Inventions  We  do  not  now  know  for  cer- 
tain what  would  hapnen  under  S.  414  How- 
ever, It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  It  will 
improve  the  situation. 

Third.  It  Is  argued  that  there  Is  no  "fac- 
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tual  basis"  for  the  claim  that  giving  private 
contractors  title  to  inventions  will  promote 
rapid  commercialization  of  those  inventions. 
To  this  contention,  there  are,  I  think,  two 
replies.  First,  private  contractors  do  not  now 
have  title  to  inventions  they  make  with  fed- 
eral assistance.  So  it  is  difficult  to  tell  what 
would  happen  if  they  did.  Second,  the  IPA 
experience  with  universities  precisely  indi- 
cates that  the  granting  of  title  and  exclu- 
sive licensing  rights  to  private  contractors 
does  promote  the  rapid  commercialization  of 
inventions. 

Fourth,  it  is  maintained  that  there  are  po- 
tential dangers  to  small  business  in  the  bill. 
It  is  argued  that  if  a  small  business  were 
to  possess  patents  or  excltisive  licenses,  it 
might  be  an  attractive  takeover  target.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  maintained  that  small  businesses 
might  not  be  able  to  resist  patent  infringe- 
ments by  larger  firms  because  of  the  high 
legal  costs  involved. 

With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  make 
them,  these  arguments  do  not  strike  me  as 
being  very  weighty.  Small  bu.siness  people 
overwhelmingly  support  this  bill  and  are 
willing  to  take  their  chances  with  potential 
corporate  raiders  and  patent  infringers  This 
bill  confers  a  benefit  on  small  business,  and 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  oppose  the  bill  be- 
cause someone  may  attempt  to  illegally 
remove  the  benefit.  Furthermore,  the  Senate 
has  adopted  S  1673.  which  was  sponsored  by 
Senator  Bayh.  myself  and  others  This  legis- 
lation will  reduce  the  average  patent  liti- 
gation cost  from  $250,000  to  $1,000. 

Again,  It  is  useful  to  return  to  the  favor- 
able experiences  under  the  IPA  program, 
which  has  been  In  effect  since  1968.  The  IPA 
is  a  series  of  agreements  made  with  uni- 
versities and  nonprofit  organizations  that 
allow  these  contractors  to  retain  patent 
ownership  to  the  inventions  that  they  make 
while  working  for  the  government.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  so  successful  in  dellverying 
new  products  to  the  public  that  the  General 
Services  Administration  has  adopted  a  rule 
making  IPA  available  to  all  Eigencies.  Five 
days  of  Small  Business  Committee  hearings, 
which  I  chaired  in  1978,  failed  to  reveal  evi- 
dence of  any  economic  concentration  having 
resulted  from  this  program.  While  I  agree 
that  there  is  at  least  a  theoretical  potential 
for  abuse,  to  date  we  have  found  none.  If 
S.  414  becomes  law.  I  intend  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  it  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
has  elapsed,  to  see  if  any  abuses  do  in  fact 
result  from  its  enactment. 

Mr  President,  the  concepts  embodied  in 
S.  414  are  part  of  the  key  recommendations 
of  the  President's  Domestic  Policy  Review  on 
'nnovation  I  would  like  to  quote  President 
Carter  on  what  he  said  pertaining  to  issues 
relevant  to  this  bill: 

"The  Policy  Review  Identified  strong  ar- 
guments that  the  public  should  have  an 
unrestricted  right  to  use  patents  arising 
from  federal  sponsorship.  These  patents  were 
derived  from  public  funds,  and  all  the  public 
have  an  equitable  claim  to  the  fruits  of  their 
tax  dollars.  Moreover,  exclusive  rights  estab- 
lish a  monopoly — albeit  one  limited  In 
time — and  this  is  an  outcome  not  favored  in 
our  economy. 

"Several  competing  considerations,  how- 
ever, urge  that  exclusive  rights  to  such 
patents  should  be  available.  First,  govern- 
ment ownership  with  the  offer  of  unrestricted 
public  use  has  resulted  in  almost  no  com- 
mercial application  of  federal  Inventions. 
Without  exclusive  rights,  investors  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  risk  of  developing  a  fed- 
eral invention  and  creating  a  market  for  It. 
Thus,  ironically,  free  public  right  to  use 
patents  results.  In  practical  terms,  in  a  denial 
of  the  opportunity  to  use  the  Invention. 
Second,  many  contractors,  particularly  those 
with  strong  background  In  and  experience 
with    patents,    are    unwilling    to    undertake 


work  leading  to  freely  available  patents  be- 
cause this  would  compromise  their  pro- 
prietary position.  Thus,  some  of  the  most 
capable  performers  will  not  undertake  the 
government  work  for  which  they  are  best 
suited.  As  a  result  of  the  strength  of  these 
considerations,  most  agencies  have  the  au- 
thority In  some  circumstances  to  provide  ex- 
clusive rights.  But  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
balancing  competing  considerations,  this 
issue  has  been  unsettled  for  over  30  years, 
and  the  various  agencies  operate  under  dif- 
ferent and  contradictory  statutory  guidance. 
The  uncertainty  and  lack  of  uniformity  In 
policy  has  itself  had  a  negative  effect  on  the 
commercialization  of  technologies  developed 
with  federal  support." 

1  believe  the  President  has  fully  and  suc- 
cinctly presented  the  Issue  before  us,  and  I 
agree  with  the  findings. 

Tlie  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  Mr.  Ky  P 
Ewing.  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
Anti-Trust  Division,  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy As  noted  above,  it  L<:  sup^^orted  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Elmer  Staats.  by  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  and  by  the  Society  of  Uni- 
versity Patent  Administrators.  Only  last 
month.  1.600  delegates  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business  eniorsed  it  as 
an  Integral  component  of  S  I860,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act  which  I  introduced 
last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  S.  1860  was  the 
sixth  highest  priority  of  the  conference  dele- 
gates. 

The  oroblems  of  rising  Inflation  and  slump- 
ing productivity  require  immediate  congres- 
sional attention.  Passage  of  S.  414  will  help 
spur  innovation  and  new  discoveries  by  small 
business  Smaller  enterprises  were  respon- 
sible for  half  of  all  major  Industrial  innova- 
tions since  World  War  11  and  produced  24 
times  as  many  major  Innovations  per  re- 
search dollar  spent  as  did  large  firms.  As 
such,  S.  414  will  play  a  small,  but  Important 
role  in  solving  the  Inflation  problem. 

Our  country  Is  In  deep  economic  trouble 
Ideoloplcal  rigidities  shoulrl  not  prevent  us 
from  exploring  new  approaches  to  the  prob- 
lems of  how  we  revive  a  stagnating  economy 
After  a  careful  review  of  this  legislation,  I 
have  concluded  that  S.  414  constitutes  an 
approach  worth  trying,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
support  It. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  12  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  1'^  minutes  remaining. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  s%'nopsis  from  Admiral  Rick- 
over,  who  has  been  very  active  on  this 
subject  down  through  the  years. 

There  being  no  obiection,  the  svnopsis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Synopsis  op  Admiral  Rickover's  Views  on 
Government  Patent  Policy 

1.  In  recent  years.  Members  of  Congress 
have  Introduced  various  bills  which,  contrary 
to  the  thrust  of  existing  statutes,  would  give 
contractors  the  exclusive  rights  to  inventions 
arising  under  their  contracts  with  the  US 
Government,  In  support  of  these  bills,  the 
patent  lobby  contends  that  unless  the 
Government  grants  Its  contractors  such 
rights,  companies  will  not  have  sufficient  fi- 
nancial Incentive  to  develop  and  market  the 
ideas  that  grow  out  of  Government-funded 
research. 

2  Admiral  RIckover  has  had  more  than  a 
naif  century's  experience  In  engineering, 
technology  and  contracting.  For  many  years 
he  has  strongly  opposed  bills  which  would 


give  contractors  exclusive  rights  to  Inven- 
tions developed  at  Government  expense.  He 
believes  that  each  citizen  should  have  equal 
rights  to  use  these  Inventions  and  that 
the  monopoly  rights  conveyed  by  a  patent 
should  be  reserved  for  those  who  develop  In- 
ventions at  private  expense. 

3.  In  support  of  his  views.  Admiral  RIck- 
over makes  these  points: 

a.  In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  patent 
considerations  neither  attract  companies  to 
Government  work  nor  repel  them  from  It. 
Contractors  seek  Government  work  because 
it  generates  profit:  it  helps  support  their 
scientific  and  engineering  staffs:  and  they 
obtain  valuable  know-how  from  performing 
the  work  The  idea  that  the  Government 
cannot  attract  good  companies  without  giv- 
ing away  patent  rights  Is  simply  rhetoric  by 
the  patent  lobby. 

b  The  technology  growing  otit  of  most 
Government  R&D  efforts  is  not  reflected  by 
the  patents  generated,  but  is  in  the  form  of 
daia,  know-how,  concepts,  and  design  fea- 
tures which,  although  of  great  technical 
importance,  generally  are  not  patentable. 

c.  Truly  good  ideas  arising  under  Govern- 
ment contracts  tend  to  be  adopted  and  used 
elsewhere  without  having  to  grant  someone 
monopoly  patent  rights  Nuclear  technology 
in  this  country  has  fiourlshed  under  a  p)olicy 
in  which  Government  contractors  have  not 
been  given  exclusive  rights  to  inventions  de- 
veloped at  public  expense. 

d  By  generally  claiming  the  rights  to  In- 
ventions their  employees  develop  on  the  Job. 
Industry  endorses  a  principle  that  patent 
rights  should  belong  to  the  employer.  But 
when  the  Government  Is  the  employer,  and 
the  contractor  the  employee,  the  patent 
lobby  wants  to  reverse  this  principle. 

e.  Large  corporations  would  benefit  most 
from  a  giveaway  Government  pat«nt  policy 
because  the  vast  majority  of  Government 
research  and  development  funds  is  spent  in 
contracts  with  large  corporations. 

f.  It  would  be  wrong  to  give  a  company  a 
17-year  monopoly  to  some  technolcglcal 
breakthrough.  In  the  energy  area,  for  ex- 
ample, that  was  paid  for  with  public  funds. 

4  Based  on  this  first-hand  excerience  en- 
compassing many  years.  Admiral  RIckover 
contends  that  the  dissemination  of  technol- 
ogy and  the  public  good  are  both  best 
served  when  the  Government  retains  title  to 
inventions  developed  at  public  expense  and 
the  public  retains  the  unrestricted  right  to 
use  them.  Because  of  a  proliferation  of  some- 
times conflicting  statutes  dealing  with  pat- 
ent matters,  he  recommends  that  Congress 
enact  legislation  which  would  ensure  that 
each  citizen  has  equal  rights  to  use  inven- 
tions developed  at  Government  expense 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana be  permitted  to  use  2  minutes  of 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
who  is  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  been  an  avid  supporter  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  want  to  compliment  him.  as  well 
as  our  other  sponsors,  for  their  assist- 
ance. 

I  have  great  symiJathy  with  the  thrust 
of  the  arguments  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out 
two  of  the  factors  in  this  bill  that  have 
not  been  contained  in  other  provisions 
which  go  to  the  question  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  fleeced  and  the  taxpayers  los- 
ing the  dollars  that  they  have  invested. 
Let  me  just  point  out  two  things: 

First  of  all.  I  do  not  see  how  the  tax- 
payers benefit  at  all  if  money  thev  spent 
in  research  results  in  ideas  just  drawing 


dust.  The  people  have  to  get  the  idea 
commercialized  and  made  available  to 
them  as  new  products  before  the  tax- 
payers get  any  return  on  their  invest- 
ment. 

The  second  point — and  I  think  this  is 
a  new  point  that  needs  to  be  considered. 
and  I  think  it  goes  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  gentleman. 
Admiral  Rickover.  who  I  have  great  laith 
and  respect  for  I  just  disagree  with  his 
logic  on  this  point. 

We  have  a  formula  in  this  bill  that 
says  when  a  small  business  or  a  univer- 
sity takes  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
S.  414.  begins  to  market  an  idea,  and 
that  idea,  begins  to  make  money,  then 
there  is  a  formula  in  which  the  money 
is  repaid  to  the  agencies. 

So.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  taxpayer 
will  not  be  out  the  cost  of  the  research 
and  they  also  will  have  the  benefit  of  the 
product. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Kansas  is 
here.  He  can  express  these  ideas  much 
better  on  his  time  than  I  can. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

UP    amendment    no      1049 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority) 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
amendment  an  amendment  to  the  iiend- 
ing  amendment? 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  is  the  pend- 
ing amendment  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
my  amendment  .so  that  Senator  Ba'sh 
may  offer  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  withdrawn  his 
amendment  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath)  pro- 
poses an  tinprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1049: 

On  page  27,  line  5,  Insert  ",  other  than  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,"  after  "agency" 

On  page  41,  line  4.  Insert  ".  other  than  in- 
ventions owned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority." after  "invention" 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
does  is  to  exemnt  TVA  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  inasmuch  as  TVA  does 
not  do  their  research  with  appropriated 
funds, 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  correctly  described  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
Senator  Bayh. 

This  amendment  addresses  the  built- 
in  characteristics  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Autliority.  Indeed,  while  S.  414  was 
never  intended  to  apply  to  the  TVA. 
which  does  not  make  use  of  Federal  ap- 
propriations in  funding  their  research 
and  development,  the  bill's  definition  of 
funding  agreements  which  reads  as 
"any  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween •  •  •"  (page  27.  lines  3  and  4^ .  was 
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ambiguous  since  it  did  not  mention  the 
source  of  these  funds.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  even  though  the  TVA  is  a  Federal 
agency,  their  equipment  is  financed  by 


uniform  regulations  might  be  appro- 
priate for  the  bulk  of  Federal  agencies, 
they  might  actually  increase  the  amount 
of  bureaucratic  paperwork  and  complex- 


technology  on  the  TVA  system  or  to 
charge  TVA  more  for  doing  it. 

The  requirements  of  the  bill  would  not, 
therefore,  function  as  an  incentive  fl- 
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sive  rounds  of  budget  cutting.  The  vic- 
tims of  economic  orthodoxy  include  Na- 
tional   Science    Foundation    grants    to 


rights  in  return  for  commercial  develop- 
ment stands  the  best  chance  of  securing 
the  benefit',  of  Periprni  T?    «.■  n   fn-r  tvio 


tractors,    regardless    of    size    or   profit 
status,  to  acquire  title  to  their  inven- 
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ambiguous  since  it  did  not  mention  the 
source  of  these  funds.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  even  though  the  TVA  is  a  Federal 
agency,  their  equipment  is  financed  by 
floating  funds  from  bonds  on  income 
they  have  earned  by  generating  elec- 
tricity. 

The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  while 
not  makmg  use  of  appropriations,  does 
however  use  Federal  funds  for  in-house 
research  by  employees,  for  which  the 
TVA  has  its  own  regulations.  They  ex- 
pressed concern  that  section  208  of  the 
bill,  which  authorizes  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  promulgate  regu- 
lations, might  result  in  the  TVA  having 
to  comply  with  GAO  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
aflSrm  the  fact  that  S.  414  does  not  affect 
the  present  status  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley Authority,  and  that  the  TVA  will 
continue  to  be  exempt  from  GSA  regu- 
lations. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  worthwhile 
amendment,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  effort. 

Mr.  BAiCER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  accepted  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  enable  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  to  develop  its  own  approach 
for  implementing  the  requirements  of 
S.  414,  rather  than  subjecting  it  to  the 
uniform  regulations  which  would  be  de- 
veloped under  this  legislation  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  and 
the  General  Services  Administration  I 
am  convinced  that  this  amendment  is 
necessary  to  preserve  the  flexibihty  and 
independence  which  TVA  needs  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  out  its  program  responsi- 
bilities associated  with  these  patents  in 
an  effective  manner. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  most  effective  Federal  research  and 
development  work  on  the  production  and 
use  of  new  and  better  fertilizers  has  been 
done  by  TVA  at  its  National  FertiUzer 
Development  Center  at  Muscle  Shoals 
Ala.  During  the  47  years  that  TVA  has 
been  working  at  Muscle  Shoals,  TVA 
chemical  engineers  and  agricultural  re- 
search specialists  have  developed  new 
technology  which  serves  as  a  basis  for 
the  production  of  75  percent  of  the  fer- 
tUozer  used  by  our  Nation's  farmers. 

TVA  owns  all  the  patents  for  these 
•processes— approximately  230— but 
through  simple  procedures,  has  issued 
622  nonexclusive,  royalty-free  licenses 
for  the  use  of  this  TVA  technology  at 
554  plants  in  39  States.  The  best  part 
about  all  this  is  that  nearly  three-quar- 
ters of  these  plants  are  owned  by  small 
busmesses  and  local  farmers'  coopera- 
tives. 

TVA  has  been  successful  in  this  regard 
because  it  has  been  able  to  assess  the 
commercial  environment  on  a  case  bv 

i^v,^^^  ^"'^  ^"°'"  the  manner  in 
which  it  grarits  licenses  to  achieve  the 
fullest  possible  commercial  acceptance 
and  usage  of  TVA  developed  technology 
Ltf  ""^.^'^ain  whether  this  success 
stonr  could  continue,  however,  if  these 
TVA  practices  were  subjected  to  the  uni- 
^^^^^^^^^^"^^^  regulations  de- 
thi^  ^^  ^^  "'^  °SA  to  implement 
the  requirements  of  S.  414.  While  these 


uniform  regulations  might  be  appro- 
priate for  the  bulk  of  Federal  agencies, 
they  might  actually  increase  the  amount 
of  bureaucratic  paperwork  and  complex- 
ity of  TVA's  licensing  process  or  other- 
wise be  iU-suited  or  detrimental  to  TVA's 
programs. 

I  believe  it  would  be  inexcusable  to 
risk  the  success  of  these  highly  efiQcient 
TVA  technology  transfer  programs  when 
there  is  no  compelling  reason  to  do  so. 
In  short,  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 
I  emphasize,  however,  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  exempt  TVA's  patent-re- 
lated activities  from  the  uniform  patent 
policy  requirements  of  S.  414.  The 
amendment  simply  enables  TVA  to  im- 
plement these  requirements  in  the  man- 
ner most  compatible  with  TVA's  program 
needs. 

Furthermore,  TVA  is  not  just  involved 
with  agricultural  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  carrying  out  President  Carter's 
directive  to  be  in  a  model  in  energy-re- 
lated research  and  development,  TVA  is 
delving  into  many  areas  which  promise 
to  produce  new  important  technologies 
which  may  provide  us  with  better  tools 
to  help  resolve  our  Nation's  energy  prob- 
lems. Most  of  the  funding  for  these  ac- 
tivities does  not  come  from  the  Nation's 
taxpayers,  however,  but  is  financed  with 
funds  of  TVA's  self-financing  power 
program,  which  ultimately  are  provided 
by  TVA  customers  when  they  pay  their 
electric  bills. 

Given  its  statutory  responsibility  to 
the  ratepayers  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
to  keep  electric  rates  as  low  as  feasible, 
in  each  of  the  wide  variety  of  energ>'-re- 
lated  research  and  development  agree- 
ments entered  into  by  TVA  an  individual 
determination  is  made  as  to  the  owner- 
ship and  rights  of  the  parties  to  any  pat- 
ents which  might  result  from  the  agree- 
ment. This  determination  is  just  one  of 
numerous  bus-ness  judgments  the  TVA 
Board  must  make  in  the  course  of  operat- 
ing the  Nation's  largest  electric  system 
in  a  cost-effective  manner.  TVA  needs  to 
continue  to  have  this  fiexibility  to  man- 
age the  TVA  power  program  efficiently. 
This  amendment  exemots  research  and 
development  contracts  which  involve  the 
use  of  the  nonappropriated  funds  of 
TVA's  self-financing  power  system  from 
the  strict  coverage  of  the  provisions  of 
sections  202  through  205  of  S.  414.  It  is 
not  aopropriate  to  require  in  all  cases 
that  TVA  contractors  automatically  re- 
ceive title  to  all  inventions  which  they 
develop  under  agreements  funded  with 
TVA  power  system  fimds. 

Nor  is  it  always  appropriate  for  TVA 
to  retain  all  of  the  "march-in"  and  other 
rights  which  the  bill  would  require.  In 
TVA's  case,  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  a 
business  firm  to  spend  its  own  money  on 
developing  a  technology  and  coming  to 
TVA  only  in  the  last  stage  of  develop- 
ment to  help  prove  its  commercial  feasi- 
bility in  conjunction  with  the  operations 
of  the  TVA  power  system.  TVA's  contri- 
bution in  this  instance  may  be  relatively 
small.  The  business  firm  may  be  under- 
standably reluctant  to  give  up  the  rights 
this  bill  would  require  in  such  a  situa- 
tion. The  net  effect  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  willingness  of  firms  to  try  out  new 


technology   on  the  TVA  system  or  to 
charge  TVA  more  for  doing  it. 

The  requirements  of  the  bill  would  not, 
therefore,  function  as  an  incentive  fi- 
nanced by  the  Nation's  taxpayers,  but 
could  be  an  added  expense  borne  solely 
by  the  ratepayers  of  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley region. 

At  the  same  time  this  amendment 
would  require  TVA  to  follow  the  provi- 
sions of  section  202  through  205  of  S. 
414  with  regard  to  its  funding  agree- 
ments fimded  with  nonappropriated 
funds  to  the  extent  the  TVA  Board  de- 
termines they  are  feasible  and  consistent 
with  TVA's  responsibilities  under  the 
TVA  Act. 

I  believe  this  amendment  to  S.  414 
would  provide  an  effective  and  equitable 
approach  to  enable  TVA  to  continue 
carrying  out  its  programs  in  an  efficient 
manner,  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  consent  agreement,  we  are  to 
vote  no  later  than  3:30,  or  prior  to  that 
time  if  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Ls  correct. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  discussion  today.  I 
believe  this  bill  is  a  small  step  in  the 
right  direction.  I  know  some  Members 
have  concerns  about  the  policy.  I  am 
aware  of  the  concerns  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Long. 
•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President. 
S.  414  is  a  test  of  the  Senate's  concern 
about  America's  capacity  to  produce  and 
compete  in  a  fiercely  competitive  world 
It  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is.  in  truth,  a 
small  part  of  the  solution.  But  if  we  are 
unable  to  address  a  problem  that  has 
been  widely  recognized  for  more  than 
two  decades,  what  can  we  do?  Are  we 
doomed  to  play  out  the  conventional 
wisdom,  as  we  did  in  the  twenties,  until 
its  futilitv  is  inescapable  and  the  mo- 
ment too  late'? 

Today  there  is  scarcely  an  industrial 
sector  or  technology  in  which  the  United 
States  does  not  face  a  vigorous  challenge. 
For  the  United  States  to  hold  its  own, 
let  alone  prosper,  in  this  environment 
requires  redoubled  efforts  to  encourage 
investment,  promote  exports,  and  make 
economic  adjustments,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
vance technology  and  stimulate  innova- 
tion. 

Instead,  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
lurch  from  one  month's  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  employment  figures  to  the 
next,  compounding  economic  uncer- 
tainty. We  provided  $1.5  billion  in  loan 
guarantees  for  the  geriatric  Chrysler 
Corp.,  as  President  Carter,  after  an  18- 
month  study  involving  scores  of  agencies 
and  hundreds  of  advisers,  proposed  a 
mere  $55  million  for  industrial  irmova- 
tion.  The  new  initiatives  announced  in 
the  President's  message  to  Congress  on 
innovation  last  October  actually  cost 
$44.6  million.  Now  that  pitiful  sum  has 
been  whittled  to  $26.1  million  in  succes- 
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sive  rounds  of  budget  cutting.  The  vic- 
tims of  economic  orthodoxy  include  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  grants  to 
industry-supported  research  in  univer- 
sities, grants  to  small  businesses  for 
innovative  research  and  development, 
and  an  NSF-sponsored  Cooperative 
Technology  Center.  Apart  from  this 
legislation  and  S.  1250.  to  authorize  in- 
dustrial technology  centers,  very  little 
remains  of  the  President's  modest 
innovation  package. 

Mr.  President,  the  University  and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act  is 
far  from  an  ideal  bill.  Witnesses  in  4  days 
of  hearings  before  the  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  Committee 
urged  a  uniform  Government  patent  pol- 
icy that  did  not  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  company  size  or  institutional  tax 
status.  The  Judiciary  Committee  report 
on  S.  414  does  not  present  any  rationale 
for  granting  title  to  inventions  only  to 
small  firms  and  nonprofit  organizations. 
Small  businesses  do  not  account  for  our 
stagnant  productivity,  accelerating  infla- 
tion, and  eroding  competitiveness  in 
worid  markets.  They  continue  to  gen- 
erate a  large  share  of  malor  inventions 
and  innovations.  Small  businesses  and 
universities  are  not  alone  in  experiencing 
the  disincentives  and  frustrations  of  re- 
strictive Government  patent  policies. 
Even  the  administration  has  recom- 
mended comprehensive  reform. 

S.  414  will  be  difficult  to  administer  ra- 
tionally and  fairly,  it  arbitrarilv  penal- 
izes successful  companies  that  cross  the 
employment  or  sales  limits  of  one  or  an- 
other of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion s  sets  of  eligibility  criteria,  all  of 
them  devised  to  suit  different  adminis- 
trative purposes. 

The  legislation  discriminates  against 
Its  proposed  beneficiaries.  If  they  are 
successful  in  commercializing  or  li- 
censing theii  inventions,  thev  will  be  re- 
quired to  pav  back  the  Government  con- 
tribution. Neither  of  these  reouirements 
IS  imposed  by  the  Defense  Department, 
which  for  many  years  has  granted  un- 
restricted title  to  contractors  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  militarv  R&D  con- 
tract, a  large  proportion  of  them  with 
the  Nation  s  biggest  corporations.  Under 
this  bill,  DOD  must  recoup  its  expendi- 
tures from  its  smaUest  but  not  from  its 
largest  contractors. 

S.  414  would  maintain  Government 
ownershin  of  inventions  made  bv  a  broad 
nn!^?K°^  "™'  eneaeed  in  energy,  trans- 
PortPtion  and  other  civilian  research 
and  development  enterprises  whose  suc- 
cess depends  upon  private  commerciali- 
f^=  kt"  .  "^^  technologies  and  for  which 
tne  Nation  s  needs  are  pressing  The  Fed- 
era    research  budget  includes  nearly  $io 

au  hoV°!;'^"^^''"  ^  ^  °-  Congress  has 
authorized  a  massive  investment  in  the 
develooment  of  svnthetic  fuels  and  is 
con.sidenn?  a  cooperative  orogram  to  ad- 
IfforH  in^T.""'''  technology.  We  cannot 
arp/c  '"'?'^'*°'-^  patent  policies  in  these 
Pvn^^.f  V.  "^^  encourage  comoanies  to 
exploit  rri!litarv  R.  &  d.  results,  routinely 
and  without  controversy. 

tK^°"  u?!'^^^-  ^   ^^'*  ^  a  small  step  in 
the  right  direction.  It  recognizes  that,  on 
the  whole,  a  policy  of  granting  exclusive 
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rights  in  return  for  commercial  develop- 
ment stands  the  best  chance  of  securing 
the  benefits  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  for  the 
public  and  the  economy.  It  extends  the 
DOD  precedent  and  brings  us  closer  to  a 
uniform  patent  pohcy.  It  gives  small  re- 
search firms  a  needed  incentive  to  par- 
ticipate in  Federal  R.  &  D.  programs  and 
encourages  the  transfer  of  technology 
from  university  laboratories  to  commer- 
cial markets.  For  these  reasons,  I  support 
the  University  and  Small  Business  Patent 
Procedures  Act. 

I  believe  the  limitations  of  S.  414  will 
soon  become  apparent,  if  they  are  not  al- 
ready apparent  to  the  House  committees 
considering  similar  legislation.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Senator  Schmitt  and  other 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
will  continue  their  leadership  on  this  is- 
sue, and  I  suspect  that  many  of  the  spon- 
sors of  this  bill  will  support  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Senate  should  pass 
S.  414.* 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senators  from  Indiana  and 
Kansas  for  their  able  leadership  on  be- 
ginning the  process  toward  a  compre- 
hensive Government-wide  patent  pohcv. 
The  bill  under  consideration  today.  S. 
414.  is  a  worthwhile  measure  designed 
to  stimulate  the  commercialization  of 
inventions  made  bv  small  business  and 
universities  with  the  assistance  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  recognize  that  the  stated  purpose  of 
S.  414  is  similar  to  that  of  my  own  bill, 
S.  1215.  the  Science  and  Technology  Re- 
search and  Development  Utilization 
Policy  Act.  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee.  That 
committee  has  concluded  4  davs  of  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  and  the  treneral  subiect 
of  Government  patent  qolicy.  The  testi- 
mony we  received  during  the  course  of 
these  hearings  from  industry,  business — 
both  large,  small  and  medium  size — and 
academia  was  overwhelming  in  support 
of  a  uniform  Government  patent  policy 
that  placed  title  in  the  hand  of  the  con- 
tractor, subiect  to  aoprooriate  safe- 
guards of  the  public  interest. 

While  I  support  the  basic  objectives  of 
S.  414.  I  am  concerned  that  the  bill  does 
not  go  far  enoueh.  This  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  uniform  Federal  patent  policy 
for  small  business  and  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. The  bill  would  not  extend  the 
same  ritrhts  to  other  Federal  contractors 
with  much  greater  quantitative  imoact 
on  the  marketing  of  new  technologies. 
Undoubtedly,  however.  S.  414  would  al- 
leviate many  of  the  special  problems 
facing  the  important  innovative  sections 
of  our  national  R.  &  D.  base,  namely, 
small  business  and  universities. 

Yet  the  problems  this  Nat*  on  is  ex- 
periencing in  technological  innovation 
go  well  bevond  small  business  and  uni- 
versities which  together  comorise  but  a 
small  percentage  of  all  Federal  contracts. 
We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  that  segment 
of  private  enterprise  cons'sting  of  me- 
dium-sized and  larser  businesses  which 
account  for  90  percent  of  our  federally 
sponsored  R.  &  D.  effort,  more  than  half 
of  U.S.  industrial  employment,  and  85 
percent  of  U.S.  exports. 
My  bill,  S.  1215,  would  allow  all  con- 


tractors, regardless  of  size  or  profit 
status,  to  acquire  title  to  their  inven- 
tions made  under  Federal  contracts  while 
retaining  the  structure  and  essential  pro- 
visions of  S.  414.  It  is  essential  to  achieve 
the  widest  possible  application  of  Gov- 
ernment-supported technology  at  a  time 
of  lagging  innovation,  stagnant  pro- 
ductivity growth  and  declining  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness in  the  international  and  do- 
mestic marketplaces. 

Mr.  President.  I  continue  to  believe 
that  S.  1215  is  in  the  real  public  interest, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  when  reported 
out  of  the  Commerce  Committee  it  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Senate  as  a  whole. 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the  sym- 
bolic importance  of  S.  414  surpasses  what 
I  expect  to  be  its  practical  benefits.  At  a 
time  of  grim  economic  statistics  and 
even  grimmer  prospects,  it  is  a  test  of 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  renewed 
productivity  and  economic  growth 
through  technological  innovation. 

Last  year  exports  grew,  the  trade  bal- 
ance improved.  But  the  United  States 
continued  to  register  huge  deficits  in 
steel,  automobiles,  and  other  so-called 
non-R.  &  D. -intensive  manufactured 
goods.  Our  shipments  of  electrical  ma- 
chinery, aircraft,  chemicals,  and  instru- 
ments have  not  prevented  an  overall 
trade  deficit  in  manufactures  in  4  of  the 
last  9  years.  Even  our  high  technology- 
surplus  is  slipping,  and  we  have  a  grow- 
ing deficit  with  Japan  in  electronic  and 
other  sophisticated  products. 

Growth  in  domestic  output  per  worker 
in  the  United  States — a  key  source  of  our 
economic  growth  in  the  early  sixties — 
declined  gradually  after  1967,  dropped 
sharply  after  1973.  and  failed  to  revive 
in  the  1975-78  recovery.  Now  U.S.  pro- 
ductivity gains  have  come  to  a  standstill. 
Last  year  labor  productivity  actually 
dropped  by  nearly  1  percent — only  the 
second  such  decline  since  World  War  n. 
Other  industrialized  countries  also  ex- 
perienced lower  growth  rates  in  the 
.seventies,  but  none  was  as  poor  as  ours. 
We  trail  all  of  our  major  trading  part- 
ners, including  Britain. 

The  solutions  lie  in  increased  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment,  new 
products,  and  new  firms.  They  lie  in 
reform  of  economic  regulation  They  lie 
in  cooperative  efforts  to  develop  new 
manufacturing  technologies,  as  Senator 
Stevenson  and  I  propose  in  S.  1250, 
which  the  Commerce  Committee  will 
soon  report  to  the  Senate. 

But  in  no  small  part  the  solution  also 
lies  in  encouraging  the  widest  passible 
use  of  Government-supported  technol- 
ogies, removing  disincentives  to  partici- 
pation in  Federal  R.  &  D.  programs,  and 
promoting  cooperation  rather  than 
antagonism  between  Government  and 
industry.  Precisely  because  of  tight 
budget  and  fiscal  constraints,  it  is  vital 
to  move  in  the  areas  where  we  have 
flexibility. 

As  Senators  are  aware,  when  this  bill 
was  first  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
February.  I  cosponsored  an  amendment 
to  extend  its  provisions  to  all  Govern- 
ment contractors  in  the  interest  of  final- 
ly achieving  a  uniform  Government  pat- 
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ent  policy.  I  believe  that  should  remain 
the  goal,  and  I  note  that  several  spon- 
sors of  S.  414  agreed  in  principle.  It 
detracts  nothing  from  the  case  for  small 
business  and  university  patent  rights  to 
observe  that  they  perform  a  modest  share 
of  Federal  R.  &  D.  The  Commerce  Com- 
mittee had  held  4  days  of  hearings  on 
comprehensive  Government  patent  pol- 
icy legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
ScmtiTT.  With  a  single  exception,  our 
witnesses  strongly  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  allowing  exclusive  commercial 
use  of  Government-financed  inventions 
as  a  necessary  incentive,  in  most  cases,  to 
private  development  and  commercializa- 
tion. Overwhelmingly,  they  favored  a 
policy  of  granting  title  to  contractors 
without  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
size  or  tax  statute.  The  risk  of  monopo- 
lization was  judged  to  be  minimal  or 
nonexistent. 

I  recognize,  however,  the  underrepre- 
sentation  of  small  research  companies  in 
Federal  R.  &  D.  contracting  in  spite  of 
their  disproportionate  contribution  to 
industrial  innovation  generally  Com- 
mercial development  of  inventions  made 
in  university  laboratories  is  especially 
dependent  on  their  being  available  for  li- 
censing on  attractive  terms.  Allowing 
these  institutions  to  acquire  title  to  their 
inventions  builds  upon  the  precedent  fol- 
lowed by  the  Defense  Department  in 
nearly  three-o.uarters  of  its  R.  &  D.  con- 
tracts and  brings  us  closer  to  a  uniform 
patent  policy.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Universitv 
and  Small  Business  Patent  Procedures 
Act.» 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 
any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  12  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  spon- 
sors of  this  leeislation 

The  PRFSromo  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  meant  to 
ask  how  much  time  I  had  remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  no  time  remain- 
mg. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana can  have  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  minute,  please. 

The  arsruments  made  by  the  sponsor 
of  this  legislation  are  that  you  can  de- 
velop a  product  better  if  someone  has  a 
mionopoly  than  you  can  if  it  is  In  a  com- 
petitive situation.  BasicaUv.  Mr  Presi- 
dent that  Ls  an  argument  that  monop- 
oly is  better  for  the  country  than  is 
competition.  In  my  judgment  it  is  ridic- 
ulous on  the  face  of  it. 

The  idea  where  the  public  spends  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  or  maybe  a  hundred 
million  dollars  to  develop  a  product  and 
you  can  give  someone  a  monopoly  so  he 
can  charge  anywhere  from  10  to  100 
times  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the 
thing  Is  ridiculous  on  the  face  of  It.  That 
Is  the  mercantile  theorv.  when  the  king 
would  authorize  someone  to  manufacture 
a  product  and  nobody  could  compete. 

If  this  Senate  thinks  that  mercantilism 


is  better  than  capitalism,  let  them  vote 
for  this  bill.  If  they  believe  that  competi- 
tion is  better  than  monopoly,  then  they 
ought  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas, 
on  thcit  note,  will  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  hi.s  time 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  bill  is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<  Mr.  Nelson  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BuRDicK).  Have  all  Senators  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  91, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  84  Leg.] 


YEAS— 91 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Baker 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hart 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Havatcawa 

Prormlre 

Blden 

Hehln 

Prvor 

Boren 

Heinz 

Rlblcoff 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Rleele 

Bradley 

Hollln?s 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

B'lrdlrk 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 

Schmttt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Slmoson 

Chiles 

Jcpsen 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Leahy 

S'ewart 

Culver 

Levin 

Stone 

Dan  forth 

Lugar 

Talma-lee 

DeConclnl 

Maeniison 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Tsoneas 

Durenberger 

M'-Clure 

Warner 

Durkln 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Easleton 

Mel  Cher 

Williams 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Ford 

Mores  n 

Zorlnsky 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Glenn 

Muskle 

NAYS—* 

Byrd, 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Long 

NOT  VOTING— 5 

Church 

Nelson 

Wallop 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

So  the  bill  (S.  414),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  414 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act   may   be   cited   as  the  "University   and 
Small  Business  Patent  Procedures  Act". 

Sec.  2  (a)  Amendment  of  Title  35,  UNrrsD 
States  Code,  Patents. — Title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  chapter  17.  a  new  chapter  as  follows: 
"CHAPTER  18.  PATENT  RIGHTS  IN  INVEN- 
TIONS MADE  WITH  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE 
"Sec. 

"200.  Policy  and  objective. 
"201.  Definitions. 
"202.  Disposition  of  rights. 
"203.  March-In  rights. 
"204.  Return  of  Government  Investment. 
"205.  Preference  for  United  States  Industry. 
"206.  Confidentiality. 
"207.  Uniform  clauses  and  regulations. 
"208.  Domestic     and     foreign     protection  of 

federally  owned  Inventions. 
"209.  Regulations  governing  Federal  licens- 
ing. 
"210.  Restrictions  on  licensing  of  federally 

owned  inventions. 
"211.  Precedence  of  chapter. 
"212.  Relationship  to  antitrust  laws. 
'§  200.  Policy  and  objective 

"It  Is  the  policy  and  objective  of  the  Con- 
gress to  use  the  patent  system  to  promote 
the  utilization  of  Inventions  arising  from 
federally  supported  research  or  development; 
to  encourage  maxlmtun  participation  of 
small  business  firms  In  federally  supported 
research  and  development  efforts:  to  pro- 
mote collaboration  between  commercial 
concerns  and  nonprofit  organizations.  In- 
cluding vmlversltles;  to  ensure  that  Inven- 
tions made  by  nonprofit  organizations  and 
small  business  firms  are  used  In  a  manner 
to  promote  free  competition  and  enterprise; 
to  promote  the  commercialization  and  public 
avallabllty  of  Inventions  made  In  the  United 
States  by  United  States  Industry  and  labor; 
to  ensure  that  the  Government  obtains 
sufficient  rights  In  federally  supported  In- 
ventions to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  protect  the  public  against  non- 
use  or  unreasonable  use  of  Inventions;  and 
to  minimize  the  costs  of  administering 
policies  In  this  area. 
"§  201.  Definitions 

"As  used  In  this  chapter — 
"(a)  The  term  'Federal  agency"  means  any 
executive  agency  as  defined  In  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  the  military 
departments  as  defined  by  section  102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  term  'funding  agreement'  means 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  Into  between  any  Federal 
agency,  other  than  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  any  contractor  for  the  perform- 
ance of  experimental,  developmental,  or  re- 
search work  funded  in  whole  or  In  part  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Such  term  Includes 
any  assignment,  substitution  of  parties,  or 
subcontract  of  any  type  entered  Into  for  the 
performance  of  experimental,  developmen- 
tal, or  research  work  under  a  funding  agree- 
ment as  herein  defined. 

"(c)  The  term  'contractor'  means  any  per- 
son, small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  or- 
ganization that  is  a  party  to  a  funding  agree- 
ment. 

"(d)  The  term  'invention*  means  any  in- 
vention or  discovery  which  Is  or  may  be  pat- 
entable or  otherwise  protectable  under  this 
title. 

"(e)  The  term  'subject  Invention'  means 
any  Invention  of  the  contractor  conceived  or 
first  actually  reduced  to  practice  in  the  per- 
formance of  work  under  a  funding  agree- 
ment. 

"(f)  The  term  'practical  application" 
means  to  manufacture  In  the  case  of  a  com- 
position or  product,  to  practice  in  the  case  of 
a  process  or  method,  or  to  operate  In  the  case 
of  a  machine  or  system:  and,  in  each  case, 
under  such  conditions  as  to  establish  that 
the  Invention  Is  being  utilized  and  that  its 
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benefits  are  to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  or 
Government  regulations  available  to  the 
public  on  reasonable  terms. 

"(g)  The  term  'made'  when  used  In  rela- 
tion to  any  Invention  means  the  conception 
or  first  actual  reduction  to  practice  of  such 
invention. 

"(h)  The  term 'small  business  firm' means 
a  small  business  concern  as  defined  at  section 
2  of  Public  Law  85-536  (15  U.S.C.  632)  and 
Implementing  regulations  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

"(II  The  term  'nonprofit  organization' 
means  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  an  organization  of  the 
type  described  In  section  501(c)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
501(c))  and  exempt  from  taxation  under 
section  501(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
(26  U.S.C  501(a) ). 
"f  202.  Disposition  of  rights 

"(a)  Each  nonprofit  organization  or  small 
business  firm  may,  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  disclosure  as  required  by  paragraph 
(c)  (1)  of  this  section,  elect  to  retain  title  to 
any  subject  invention:  Provided,  however. 
That  a  funding  agreement  may  provide 
otherwise  (1)  when  the  funding  agreement 
is  for  the  operation  of  a  Government-owned 
research  or  production  facility,  (ii)  in  excep- 
tional circumstances  when  It  Is  determined 
by  the  agency  that  restriction  or  elimination 
of  the  right  to  retain  title  to  any  subject  In- 
vention will  better  promote  the  f>olicy  and 
objectives  of  this  chapter  or  (111)  when  It  is 
determined  by  a  Government  authority 
which  is  authorized  by  statute  or  Executive 
order  to  conduct  foreign  intelligence  or 
counterintelligence  activities  that  the  re- 
striction or  elimination  of  the  right  to  retain 
title  to  any  subject  invention  is  necessary  to 
protect  the  security  of  such  activities.  The 
rights  of  the  nonprofit  organization  or  small 
business  firm  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  (c)  of  this  section  and 
the  other  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)(1)  Any  determination  under  (li)  of 
paragraph  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  in 
writing  and  accompanied  by  a  written  state- 
ment of  facts  Justifying  the  determination 
A  copy  of  each  such  determination  and  Justi- 
fication shall  be  sent  to  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  within  thirty 
days  after  the  award  of  the  applicable  fund- 
ing agreement.  In  the  case  of  determinations 
applicable  to  funding  agreements  with  small 
business  firms  copies  shall  also  be  sent  to  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

'(2)  If  the  Comptroller  General  believes 
that  any  pattern  of  determinations  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  is  contrary  to  the  policy  and 
objectives  of  this  chapter  or  that  an  agency's 
policies  or  practices  are  otherwise  not  In 
conformance  with  this  chapter,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  so  advise  the  head  of 
the  agency.  The  head  of  the  agency  shall 
advise  the  Comptroller  General  In  writing 
within  one  hundred  twenty  days  of  what 
action,  if  any.  the  agency  has  taken  or  plans 
to  take  with  respect  to  the  matters  raised 
by  the  Comptroller  General. 

"(3)  At  least  once  each  year,  the  Comp- 
troller General  shall  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  manner  in 
which  this  chapter  is  being  Implemented 
by  the  agencies  and  on  such  other  aspects 
of  Government  patent  policies  and  practices 
with  respect  to  federally  funded  Inventions 
as  the  Comptroller  General  believes  appro- 
priate. 

"(c)  Each  funding  agreement  with  a  small 
Duslness  firm  or  nonprofit  organization  shall 
contain  appropriate  provisions  to  effectuate 
the  following: 

riiJ/'  ^  requirement  that  the  contractor 
aisclose  each  subject  invention  to  the  Fed- 
era  agency  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
't   is  made   and   that   the  Federal   Govern- 


ment may  receive  title  to  any  subject  In- 
vention not  reported  to  it  within  such  time. 

"(2)  A  requirement  that  the  contractor 
make  an  election  to  retain  title  to  any  sub- 
ject Invention  within  a  reasonable  time  after 
disclosure  and  that  the  Federal  Ooverrunent 
may  receive  title  to  any  subject  invention  In 
which  the  contractor  does  not  elect  to  retain 
rights  or  falls  to  elect  rlghu  within  such 
time. 

"(3)  A  requirement  that  a  contract  or 
electing  rights  file  patent  applications  within 
reasonable  times  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  receive  title  to  anv  subject  in- 
ventions in  the  United  States  or  other  coun- 
tries In  which  the  contractor  has  not  filed 
patent  applications  on  the  subject  Invention 
within  such  times. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  any  invention  In 
which  the  contractor  elects  rights,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  shall  have  a  nonexclusive  non- 
transferable. Irrevocable,  paid-up  license  to 
practice  or  have  practiced  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  any  subject  invention 
throughout  the  world,  and  may.  if  provided 
in  the  funding  agreement,  have  additional 
rights  to  sublicense  any  foreign  government 
or  international  organization  pursuant  to 
any  existing  or  future  treaty  or  agreement. 

"(5)  The  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
require  periodic  reporting  on  the  utilization 
or  efforts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are 
being  made  by  the  contractor  or  his  licensees 
or  assignees:  Provided,  That  any  such  infor- 
mation may  be  treated  by  the  Federal  agency 
as  commercial  and  financial  information  ob- 
tained from  a  person  and  privileged  and  con- 
fidential ana  not  subject  to  disclosure  under 
section  652  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

"(6)  An  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor, in  the  event  a  United  States  patent 
application  is  filed  by  or  on  its  behalf  or 
by  any  assignee  of  the  contractor,  to  include 
within  the  specification  of  such  application 
and  any  patent  issuing  thereon,  a  statement 
specifying  that  the  invention  was  made  with 
Government  support  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  certain  rights  in  the  invention. 

"(7)  In  the  case  of  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion, (A)  a  prohibition  upon  the  assignment 
of  rights  to  a  subject  Invention  in  the 
United  States  without  the  approval  of  the 
Federal  agency,  except  where  such  assign- 
ment is  made  to  an  organization  which  has 
as  one  of  Its  primary  functions  the  manage- 
ment of  inventions  and  which  is  not,  itself, 
engaged  in  or  does  not  hold  a  substantial 
interest  In  other  organizations  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  products  or  the 
use  of  processes  that  might  utilize  the  In- 
vention or  be  In  competition  with  embodi- 
ments of  the  invention  (provided  that  such 
assignee  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions as  the  contractor) ;  (B)  a  prohibition 
against  the  granting  of  exclusive  licenses 
under  United  States  Patents  or  Patent  Appli- 
cations in  a  subject  Invention  by  the  con- 
tractor to  persons  other  than  small  business 
firms  for  a  period  in  excess  of  the  earlier  of 
five  years  from  first  commercial  sale  or  use 
of  the  invention  or  eight  years  from  the 
date  of  the  exclusive  license  excepting  that 
time  before  regulatory  agencies  necessary  to 
obtain  premarket  clearance  unless,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  the  Federal  agency  ap- 
proves a  longer  exclusive  license.  If  exclu- 
sive field  of  use  licenses  are  granted,  com- 
mercial sale  or  use  In  one  field  of  use  shall 
not  be  deemed  commercial  sale  or  use  as  to 
other  fields  of  use,  and  a  first  commercial 
sale  or  use  with  respect  to  a  product  of  the 
invention  shall  not  be  deemed  to  end  the 
exclusive  period  to  different  subsequent 
products  covered  by  the  invention:  (C)  a 
requirement  that  the  contractor  share  royal- 
ties with  the  Inventor:  and  (D)  a  require- 
ment that  the  balance  of  any  royalties  or 
income  earned  by  the  contractor  with  re- 
spect to  subject  Inventions,  after  payment 
of  expenses   (Including  payments  to  Inven- 


tors) Incidental  to  the  administration  of 
subject  Inventions,  be  utilized  for  the  sup- 
port of  scientific  research  or  education. 

"(8)  The  requlremenu  of  sections  203,  204, 
and  205  of  this  chapter. 

"(d)  If  a  contractor  does  not  elect  to  re- 
tain title  to  a  subject  invention  in  cases 
subject  to  this  section,  the  Federal  agency 
may  consider  and  after  consultation  with  the 
contractor  grant  requests  for  retention  of 
rights  by  the  Inventor  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  and  regulations  promul- 
gated hereunder 

"<e)  In  any  case  when  a  Federal  employee 
IS  a  colnventor  of  any  invention  made  un- 
der a  funding  agreement  with  a  nonprofit 
organization  or  small  business  firm,  the  Fed- 
eral agency  employing  such  colnventor  Is 
authorized  to  transfer  or  assign  whatever 
rights  It  may  acquire  in  the  subject  Inven- 
tion from  Its  employee  to  the  contractor  sub- 
ject to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this  chap- 
ter. 

"(f)(1)  No  funding  agreement  with  a 
■■mall  business  firm  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion shall  contain  a  provision  allowing  a 
Federal  agency  to  require  the  licensing  to 
third  parties  of  inventions  owned  by  the 
contractor  that  are  not  subject  inventions 
unless  such  provision  has  been  approved  by 
the  heau  of  the  agency  and  a  written  Justl- 
fi-atlon  has  been  signed  by  the  head  of  the 
agency.  Any  such  provision  rhall  clearly  state 
whether  the  licensing  may  be  required  In 
connection  with  the  practice  of  a  subject 
invention,  a  specifically  identified  work  ob- 
ject, or  both.  The  head  of  the  agency  may 
not  delegate  the  authority  to  approve  pro- 
visions or  sign  Justifications  required  by  this 
paragraph . 

"(2)  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  require 
the  licensing  of  third  parties  under  any  such 
nrovlslon  unless  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines that  the  use  of  the  Invention  by 
others  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  a 
subject  invention  or  for  the  use  of  a  work 
object  of  the  funding  agreement  and  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  achieve  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  subject  invention  or 
work  object.  Any  such  determination  shall 
be  on  the  record  after  an  opportunity  for 
an  agency  hearing  Any  action  commenced 
for  Judicial  review  of  such  determination 
shall  be  brought  within  sixty  days  after  noti- 
fication of  such  determination 
•■§  203    March-in  rights 

"With  respect  to  any  subiect  invention  In 
which  a  small  business  firm  or  nonprofit 
organization  has  acquired  title  under  this 
chapter,  the  Federal  agency  under  whose 
funding  agreement  the  subject  Invention 
was  made  shall  have  the  right.  In  accordance 
with  .such  procedures  as  are  provided  In  reg- 
ulations promulgated  hereunder  to  require 
the  contractor,  an  assignee  or  exclusive  li- 
censee of  a  subject  Invention  to  grant  a  non- 
exclusive, partially  exclusive,  or  exclusive  li- 
cense in  any  field  of  use  to  a  responsible 
applicant  or  applicants,  upon  terms  that  are 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances,  and  if 
the  contractor,  assignee,  or  exclusive  licen- 
s?e  refuses  such  request,  to  grant  such  a  li- 
cense itself,  if  the  Federal  agency  determines 
that  such — 

"(a)  action  is  necessar.'  because  the  con- 
tractor or  assignee  has  not  taken,  or  is  not 
expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time, 
effective  step»s  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  subject  Invention  in  such  fleld  of 
use: 

"(b)  action  is  necessary  to  alleviate  health 
or  safety  needs  which  are  not  reasonably 
satisfied  by  the  contractor,  assignee,  or  their 
licensees: 

"(c)  action  Is  necessary  to  meet  require- 
ments for  public  use  specified  by  Federal 
regulations  and  such  requirements  are  not 
reasonably  satisfied  by  the  contractor,  as- 
signee, or  licensees;  or  ^ 

"(d)  action  Is  necessary  because  the  a«ree- 
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ment  required  by  section  205  has  not  been 
obtained  or  waived  or  because  a  licensee  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject 


1 «. —.K  H  *  1 » *. 


would  be  likely  to  manufacture  substantially  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses  in 
in  the  United  States  or  that  under  the  clr-  any  invention  covered  by  a  federally  owned 
cumstances    domestic    manufacture    Is    not     domestic  patent  or  patent  application  only 
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for  a  license  and  the  licensee  cannot  other- 
wise demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Federal  Agency  that  it  has  taken  or  can  be 


strued  to  take  precedence  over  any  future 
Act  unless  that  Act  specifically  cites  this 
Act   and  provides  that  it  shall  take  prece- 


reached.  or  perhaps  an  agreement  as  to 
when  a  vote  can  occur  on  the  conference 
rpDort-  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  roll- 
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ment  required  by  section  205  has  not  been 
obtained  or  waived  or  because  a  licensee  of 
the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  sell  any  subject 
Invention  In  the  United  States  is  in  breach 
of  Ita  agreement  obtatlned  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 205. 
"1204.  Return  of  Government  Investment 

"(a)  If  after  the  first  United  States  patent 
application  Is  filed  on  a  subject  invention,  a 
nonprofit  organization,  a  small  business 
firm,  or  an  assii;nee  of  a  subject  Invention 
of  such  an  organization  or  firm  to  whom  such 
Invention  was  assigned  for  licensing  pur- 
pcees.  receives  $70,000  in  gross  income  for 
8Uiy  one  calendar  year  from  the  licensing  of 
a  subject  Invention  or  several  related  .subject 
inventions,  the  United  States  shall  be  en- 
titled to  15  per  centum  of  all  Income  In 
excess  of  $70,000  for  that  year  other  than 
any  such  excess  Income  received  under  non- 
exclusive licenses  (except  where  the  nonex- 
clusive licensee  previously  held  an  exclusive 
or  partially  exclusive  license). 

"(b)  (Ij  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (21.  If  after  the  first  United  States 
patent  application  Is  filed  on  a  subject  in- 
vention, a  nonprofit  organization,  a  small 
bxislness  firm,  or  an  asignee  of  a  subject  In- 
vention of  such  an  oreanlzation  or  firm. 
receives  gross  income  of  $1.0(X).000  for  any 
one  calendar  year  on  sales  of  its  products 
embodying  or  manufactured  by  a  process 
employing  one  or  more  subtect  Inventions, 
the  United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  a  share, 
the  amount  of  which  to  be  negotiated  but 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum,  of  all  gross 
Income  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  for  that  vear 
accruing  from  such  sales. 

■•(2)  In  no  event  shall  the  United  States 
be  entitled  to  an  amount  greater  than  that 
portion  of  the  Federal  funding  under  the 
funding  agreement  or  arreements  under 
which  the  subject  Invention  or  inventions 
was  or  were  made  expended  on  activities 
related  to  the  making  of  the  Invention  or 
Inventions  less  any  amounts  received  bv  the 
United  States  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  any  case  In  which  more  than 
one  subject  Invention  Is  Involved,  no  ex- 
penditure funded  bv  the  United  States  shall 
be  counted  more  than  once  in  determining 
the  maximum  amount  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  entitled. 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  revise  the  dollar  amounts  In  sub- 
sections lai  and  (b)  of  this  section  at  least 
every  three  years  in  light  of  changes  to  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  or  other  indices  which 
the  Director  considers  reasonable  to  use. 

"(d)  The  entitlement  of  the  United  States 
under  subsections  la)  and  (b)  shall  cease 
after  (i )  the  United  States  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  issues  a  final  retectlon  of  the  pat- 
ent application  covering  the  sublect  inven- 
tion. (11)  the  patent  covering  the  subject  in- 
vention expires,  or  dlii  the  completion  of 
litigation  (Including  appeals)  in  which  such 
a  patent  is  finally  found  to  be  Invalid 
■•?  205.  Preference  for  United  States  Industry 

"Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision  of 
this  chapter,  no  small  business  firm  or  non- 
profit organization  which  receives  title  to  any 
subject  Invention  and  no  assignee  of  any  such 
small  business  firm  or  nonprofit  organization 
shall  grant  to  any  person  the  exclusive  right 
to  use  or  sell  any  subject  Invention  In  the 
United  States  unless  such  person  agrees  that 
any  products  embodying  the  subject  Inven- 
tion or  produced  through  the  use  of  the  sub- 
ject invention  will  be  manufactured  substan- 
tially in  the  United  States  However  In  In- 
dividual cases,  the  requirement  for  such  an 
agreement  may  be  waived  bv  the  Federal 
agency  under  whose  funding  agreement  the 
invention  was  made  upon  a  showing  bv  the 
small  business  firm,  nonprofit  organization 
or  aaelgnee  that  reasonable  but  unsuccessful 
efforu  have  been  made  to  grant  licenses  on 
similar    terms    to    potential    licensees    that 


would  be  likely  to  manufacture  substantially 
In  the  United  States  or  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances domestic  manufacture  is  not 
commercially  feasible. 

"5  206.  Confidentiality 

"Federal  agencies  are  authorized  to  with- 
hold from  disclosure  to  the  public  Informa- 
tion disclosing  any  invention  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  owns  or  may  own  a 
right,  title,  or  Interest  (Including  a  non- 
exclusive license)  for  a  reasonable  time  in 
order  for  a  patent  application  to  be  filed 
Furthermore  Federal  agencies  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  release  copies  of  any  document 
which  Is  part  of  an  application  for  patent 
filed  with  the  United  States  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  or  with  any  foreign  patent 
office. 

"§  207.  Uniform  clauses  and  regulations 

"The  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
after  receiving  recommendations  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  may 
Issue  regulations  which  may  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  Federal  agencies  implementing 
the  provisions  of  sections  202  through  205 
of  this  chapter  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  shall  establish  stand- 
ard funding  agreement  provisions  required 
under  this  chapter. 

"S208.  Domestic  and  foreign  protection  of 
federally  owned  inventions 

"Each  Federal  agency  is  authorized  to— 

"(I)  apply  for.  obtain,  and  maintain 
patents  or  other  forms  of  protection  in  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries  on 
inventions  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  a  right,  title,  or  Interest; 

"(2)  grant  nonexclusive,  exclusive,  or  par- 
tially exclusive  licenses  under  federally 
owned  patent  applications,  patents,  or  other 
forms  of  protection  obtained,  royalty-free  or 
for  royalties  or  other  consideration,  and  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  the 
grant  to  the  licensee  of  the  right  of  enforce- 
ment pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  chapter 
29  of  this  title  as  determined  appropriate 
in  the  public  interest; 

"(3)  undertake  all  other  suitable  and  nec- 
essary steps  to  protect  and  administer  rights 
to  federally  owned  Inventions  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  either  directly  or 
through  contract;  and 

"(4)  transfer  custody  and  administration. 
In  whole  or  in  part,  to  another  Federal 
agency,  of  the  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  any 
federally  owned  invention. 

"§  209.  Regulations  governing  Federal  licens- 
ing 

"The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is 
authorized  to  promulgate  regulations  speci- 
fying the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
any  federally  owned  Invention,  other  than 
inventions  owned  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  may  be  licensed  on  a  nonexclu- 
sive, partially  exclusive,  or  exclusive  basis. 
"§  210.  Restrictions  on  licensing  of  federally 
owned  Inventions 

"(a)  No  Federal  agency  shall  grant  any 
license  under  a  patent  or  patent  application 
on  a  federally  owned  Invention  unless  the 
person  requesting  the  license  has  supplied 
the  agency  with  a  plan  for  development  and/ 
or  marketing  of  the  invention,  except  that 
any  such  plan  may  be  treated  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  as  commercial  and  financial  in- 
formation obtained  from  a  person  and  privi- 
leged and  confidential  and  not  subject  to  dis- 
closure under  section  552  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  A  Federal  agency  shall  normally 
grant  the  right  to  use  or  sell  any  federally 
owned  invention  In  the  United  States  only 
to  a  licensee  that  agrees  that  any  products 
embodying  the  Invention  or  produced 
through  the  use  of  the  invention  will  be 
manufactured  substantially  In  the  United 
States. 

"(c)(1)    Each  Federal  agency  may  grant 


exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses  In 
any  invention  covered  by  a  federally  owned 
domestic  patent  or  patent  application  only 
if.  after  public  notice  and  opportunity  for 
filing  written  objections,  it  is  determined 
that — 

"(A)  the  interests  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public  will  best  be  served  by 
the  proposed  license.  In  view  of  the  appli- 
cant's intentions,  plans,  and  ability  to  bring 
the  Invention  to  practical  application  or 
otherwise  promote  the  invention's  utiliza- 
tion by  the  public; 

"(B)  the  desired  practical  application  has 
not  been  achieved,  or  is  not  likely  expedi- 
tiously to  be  achieved,  under  any  nonex- 
clusive license  which  has  been  granted,  or 
which  may  be  granted,  on  the  Invention: 

"(C)  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive 
licensing  is  a  reasonable  and  necessary  in- 
centive to  call  forth  the  investment  of  risk 
capital  and  expenditures  to  bring  the  in- 
vention to  practical  application  or  other- 
wise promote  the  invention's  utilization  by 
the  public:   and 

"(D)  the  proposed  terms  and  scope  of  ex- 
clusivity are  not  greater  than  reasonably 
necessary  to  provide  the  Incentive  for  bring- 
ing the  invention  to  practical  application 
or  otherwise  promote  the  invention's  utili- 
zation by  the  public. 

"(2)  A  Federal  agency  shall  not  grant  such 
exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  license  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  If  it  deter- 
mines that  the  grant  of  such  license  will 
tend  substantially  to  lessen  competition  or 
result  in  undue  concentration  in  any  section 
of  the  country  in  any  line  of  commerce  to 
which  the  technology  to  be  licensed  relates, 
or  to  create  or  maintain  other  situations 
inconsistent   with  the  antltrtist  laws. 

"(3)  First  preference  in  the  exclusive  or 
partially  exclusive  licensing  of  federally 
owned  inventions  shall  go  to  small  business 
firms  submitting  plans  that  are  determined 
by  the  agency  to  be  within  the  capabilities 
of  the  firms  and  equally  likely,  if  executed 
to  bring  the  invention  to  practical  applica- 
tion as  any  plans  submitted  by  applicants 
that  are  not  small  business  firms. 

"(d)  After  consideration  of  whether  the 
interests  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
United  States  industry  in  foreign  commerce 
will  be  enhanced,  any  Federal  agency  may 
grant  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive  licenses 
in  any  invention  covered  by  a  foreign  patent 
application  or  patent,  after  public  notice 
and  opportunity  for  filing  written  objec- 
tions, except  that  a  Federal  agency  shall  not 
grant  such  exclusive  or  partially  exclusive 
license  if  it  determines  that  the  grant  of 
such  license  will  tend  substantially  to  lesser, 
competition  or  result  in  undue  concentra- 
tion in  any  section  of  the  United  States  in 
any  line  of  commerce  to  which  the  tech- 
nology to  be  licensed  relates,  or  to  create  or 
maintain  other  situations  inconsistent  with 
antitrust  laws. 

"(e)  The  Federal  agency  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  determinations  to  grant  exclusive 
or  partially  exclusive  licenses. 

"(f)  Any  grant  of  a  license  shall  contain 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Federal 
agency  determines  appropriate  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Interest  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  public.  Including  provisions  for 
the  following: 

"(1)  periodic  reporting  on  the  utilization 
or  efforts  at  obtaining  utilization  that  are  be- 
ing made  bv  the  licensee  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  plan  submitted:  Provided.  That 
any  such  information  may  be  treated  by  the 
Federal  agency  as  commercial  and  financial 
Information  obtained  from  a  person  and  priv- 
ileged and  confidential  and  not  subject  to 
disclosure  under  section  552  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code; 

"(2)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  such  license  In  whole  or  in  part 
if  it  determines  that  the  licensee  Is  not  ex- 
ecuting the  plan  submitted  with  its  request 
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for  a  license  and  the  licensee  cannot  other- 
wise demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Federal  Agency  that  It  has  taken  or  can  be 
expected  to  take  within  a  reasonable  time. 
effective  steps  to  achieve  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  invention; 

"(3)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  such  license  in  whole  or  in  part  if 
the  licensee  is  in  breach  of  an  agreement  ob- 
tained pursuant  to  paragraph  (b)  of  this 
section;  and 

"(4)  the  right  of  the  Federal  agency  to 
terminate  the  license  in  whole  or  in  part  if 
the  agency  determines  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  meet  requirements  for  public  use 
specified  by  Federal  regulations  issued  after 
the  date  of  the  license  and  such  require- 
ments are  not  reasonably  satisfied  by  the 
licensee 
"I  211.  Precedence  of  chapter 

"(a)  This  chapter  shall  take  precedence 
over  any  other  Act  which  would  require  a 
disposition  of  rights  In  subject  inventions  of 
small  business  firms  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions contractors  in  a  manner  that  Is  incon- 
sistent with  this  chapter,  including  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to  the  following: 

"(1)  section  10(a)  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935,  as  added  by  title  1  of  the  Act  of  August 
14,  1946  (7  U.S.C.  427i(a);  60  Stat.  1085): 

"(2)  section  205(a)  of  the  Act  of  August  14, 
1946  (7  U.S.C.  1624(a);  60  Stat.  1090): 

"(3)  section  501(c)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C.  951 
(c);  83  Stat.  742); 

"(4)  section  106(c)  of  the  National  Traf- 
fic and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1395(c):  80  Stat.  721): 

"(5)  section  12  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  (42  U.S.C.  1871(a); 
82  Stat  360); 

"(6)  section  152  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954   (42  U.S.C.  2182;  68  Stat.  943); 

■'(7)  section  305  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958  (42  U.S.C.  2457): 

"(8)  section  6  of  the  Coal  Research  De- 
velopment Act  of  1960  (30  U.S.C.  666;  74 
Stat.  337); 

(9)  section  4  of  the  Helium  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1960  (50  U.S.C.  167b;  74  Stat.  920); 

"(10)  section  32  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2572;  75 
Stat.  634) ; 

"(11)  subsection  (e)  of  section  302  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965    (40  U.S.C.  App.  302(e);    79  Stat.  5); 

"(12)  section  9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974  (42  U.S.C.  5901;  88  Stat.  1878); 

■•(13)  section  5(d)  of  the  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Act  (15  U.S.C.  2054(d);  86  Stat 
1211); 

"(14)  section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  5.  1944 
1 30  use.  323;  58  Stat.  191) ; 

"(15)  section  8001(c)(3)  of  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6981(c)'  90 
Stat.  2829): 

"(16)  section  219  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961   (22  use.  2179;  83  Stat.  806); 

"(17)  section  427(b)  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1977  (30  U.S.C. 
937(b);  86  Stat.  155); 

"(18)  section  306(d)  of  the  Surface  Min- 
ing and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30  USC. 
1226(d):  91  Stat.  455); 

"(19)  section  21(d)  of  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  (15  U.S  C. 
2218(d);  88  Stat.  1548); 

"(20)  section  6(b)  of  the  Solar  Photovol- 
taic Energy  Research  Development  and  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  568S(b); 
92  Stat.  2616); 

"(21)  section  12  of  the  Native  Latex  Com- 
mercialization and  Economic  Develooment 
Act  Of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  178{J);  92  Stat.  2533)- 
and 

"(221    section  408  of  the  "Water  Resources 
and    Development    Act    of    1978    ^42    U.S  C 
7879:  92  Stat.  1360). 
The  Act  creating  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 


strued to  take  precedence  over  any  future 
Act  unless  that  Act  specifically  cites  this 
Act  and  provides  that  It  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  this  Act. 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  Is  Intended 
to  alter  the  effect  of  the  laws  cited  In  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section  or  any  other  laws 
with  respect  to  the  disposition  of  rights  in 
inventions  made  in  the  performance  of 
funding  agreements  with  persons  other  than 
nonprofit  organizations  or  small  business 
firms. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  chapter  is  Intended  to 
limit  the  authority  of  agencies  to  agree  to 
the  distribution  of  rights  in  inventions  made 
in  the  performance  of  work  under  funding 
agreements  with  persons  other  than  non- 
profit organizations  or  small  business  firms 
in  accordance  with  the  Statement  of  Gov- 
ernment Patent  Policy  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  August  23,  1971  (36  Fed  Reg.  16887) , 
agency  regulations,  or  other  applicable  reg- 
ulations or  to  otherwise  limit  the  authority 
of  agencies  to  agree  to  allow  such  persons 
to  retain  ownership  of  inventions. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be 
construed  to  require  the  disclosure  of  in- 
telligence sources  or  methods  or  to  otherwise 
affect  the  authority  granted  to  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  by  statute  or  Execu- 
tive order  for  the  protection  of  intelligence 
sources  or  methods. 

""§  212    Relationship  to  antitrust  laws 

""Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  be  deemed 
to  convey  to  anv  person  immunity  from  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  or  to  create  any  de- 
fenses to  actions,  under  any  antitrust  law", 
(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
Immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter   17    the    following: 

"18.  Patent  rights  in  inventions  made  with 
Federal  assistance". 
Sec.  3    Amendments  to  Other  Acts — The 
following  Acts  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  156  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  (42  use.  2186;  68  Stat.  947)  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "held  by  the 
Commission  or", 

(b)  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  repealing  para- 
graph (g)  of  section  305  (42  U.S.C.  2457(g): 
72  Stat.  436). 

(c)  The  Federal  Nonnuclear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  repealing  paragraphs  (g).  (h). 
and  (1)  of  section  9  (42  USC.  5908  (g),  (h). 
and   (i):  88  Stat.  1889-1891). 

Sec  4.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act.  shall  take 
effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment,  except  that  the  regu- 
lations referred  to  In  section  2.  or  other  im- 
plementing regulations,  may  be  issued  prior 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  H.R,  10  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
there  will  be  some  discussion  of  this  con- 
ference report  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  day.  It  is  hoped  that  on  tomorrow, 
a    conclusion    of    the    debate    can    be 


reached,  or  perhaps  an  agreement  as  to 
when  a  vote  can  occur  on  the  conference 
report-:  but  I  do  not  anticipate  any  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  conference  report  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
10)  to  authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases 
involving  deprivations  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected  by 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  remainder  be 
considered  as  read. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  object.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue. 

Mr.  BOREN  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
is  reading  the  conference  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  all  Senators  will  allow  me,  I  should 
like  to  call  off  the  reading  for  just  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  they  can  object  again. 
if  they  wish. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  be  dispensed  with  for  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  When  I  said 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes  today,  I 
meant  on  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  I  do  not  foresee  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. There  could  be  a  rollcall  vote,  how- 
ever, on  a  procedural  matter.  So  I  sug- 
gest that  Senators  not  stray  too  far. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  reading  the  conference 
report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parha- 
mentary  inquire,'.  Is  it  proper  to  request 
that  the  clerk  sit  while  reading? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hiere  is 
nothing  in  the  rules  that  indicates 
whether  the  clerk  should  sit  or  stand. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  no  objection  to  his  sitting.  He  will 
be  more  comfortable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  continue  to  read  while  sitting. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  contin- 
ued to  read  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  conference  report  be  dis- 
pensed with,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stewart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSE 


Where  feasible  without  removing  dyes.  The 
material  is  usually  carbonized  which  re- 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  STEVENSON  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW AND  TO  RESUME  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  THE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF 
mSTITUTIONAUZED  PERSONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  two  leaders  or  their  de- 
signees have  been  recognized  under  the 
standing  order.  Mr.  Stevenson  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
after  which  the  Senate  resume  its  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
the  civil  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
has  there  been  any  morning  busmess 
today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  has 
been. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  the  Jour- 
nal been  approved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal be  approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WOOL  PRODUCTS  LABELING  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  700. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not — the 
reservation  is  to  advise  the  majority 
leader  that  Calendar  700  is  cleared  on 
our  side  and  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
consideration  and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4197)  to  amend  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  with 
respect  to  recycled  wool,  was  considered 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-655) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

H.R.  4197  would  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  by  substituting  the 
term  "recycled  wool"  for  the  terms  "reproc- 
essed wool"  and  "reused  wool"  where  these 
terms  appear  in  the  act.  H.R.  4197  would  also 
combine  the  definitions  of  "reprocessed  wool" 
and  "reused  wool"  Into  one  definition  for  the 
term  "recycled  wool,"  and  appropriately  re- 
number subsections  of  the  act  accordingly. 
The  amendments  made  by  H.R.  4197  would 
become  effective  60  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

BACKGROtTND    AND    NETD 

The  Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939. 
enacted  October  14,  1940.  provides  for  a  sys- 
tem of  labeUng  wool  products  Introduced, 
manufactured  for  Introduction,  sale,  trans- 
portation, or  distribution  In  commerce.  The 
failure  to  label  wool  products  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  act  Is  unlawful  and  Is 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an  un- 
fair and  deceptive  act  or  practice  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 

The  labeling  terms  required  In  the  act  are 
"wool,"  "reprocessed  wool"  and  "reused 
wool."  The  term  "wool"  as  used  In  the  act 
means  the  fiber  from  the  fleece  of  the  sheep 
or  lamb,  or  hair  of  angora  or  cashmere  goat 
(and  may  Include  the  so-called  specialty  fiber 
from  the  hair  of  the  camel,  alpaca,  llama,  and 
vicuna)  which  has  never  been  reclaimed  from 
woven  or  felted  wool  products.  The  term  "re- 
processed wool"  as  used  in  the  act  means  the 
resulting  fiber  when  wool  has  been  woven  or 
felted  into  a  wool  product  and  which,  with- 
out ever  having  been  utilized  In  any  way  by 
the  ultimate  consumer,  has  subsequently 
been  made  Into  a  fiber  state  The  term  "re- 
used wool"  means  the  fiber  which  results 
when  wool  or  reprocessed  wool  has  been  soun 
woven,  knitted  or  felted  Into  a  wool  product 
and  which,  after  having  been  used  in  any 
way  bv  the  ultimate  consumer,  has  subse- 
quently been  made  into  a  fiber  state  aealn. 

Since  the  fiber  used  In  the  oroductlon  of 
"reprocessed  wool"  or  "reused  wool"  goes 
through  similar  mechanical  processes  In 
order  to  be  used  in  the  remanufncture  of 
wool  oroducts,  the  term  "recycled"  would 
be  substituted  for  the  terms  "reoro'-essed" 
and  "reused"  since  it  more  accurately  de- 
scribes the  process  involved. 

The  raw  material  for  reprocessed  wool 
comes  from  wool  clippings  and  other  wool 
products  left  over  from  manufacturing 
processes  which  Is  then  recycled  to  Its  fi- 
brous state.  The  raw  material  for  reused  wool 
stock  comes  from  wool  used  In  a  wool  prod- 
uct which  has  been  used  by  the  consumer 
and  Is  then  recycled  to  its  fibrous  state  The 
resulting  fibers  in  each  case  are  fibers  of 
wool  which  are  then  made  again  into  cloth, 
felt  or  some  other  wool  product  As  with 
wool  or  other  fibers,  that  recycled  wool  fiber 
Is  frequently  blended  or  combined  vrtth  oth- 
er fibers  to  produce  the  final  product. 

The  steps  in  the  recycling  of  wool  are  as 
follows : 

Wool  clippings  and  wool  clothing  or  other 
wool  products  are  sorted  into  more  than  200 
classifications  before  they  are  made  into  new 
cloth,  felt,  or  other  products.  To  prepare 
fibers  for  recycled  wool,  discarded  wool  prod- 
ucts are  first  divided  into  those  In  good  con- 
dition and  those  in  poor  condition.  Products 
which  are  not  suitable  for  fabrics  are  used 
for  industrial  purposes  for  roofing  material. 

The  processed  or  used  wool  products  are 
further  graded.  Knitted  materials  are  sepa- 
rated from  woven  goods,  woolens  from 
worsteds.  Pockets  or  linings  of  cotton  or 
other  materials  are  removed  The  material 
is   then   sorted   by   color  to   permit  Its  use 


where  feasible  without  removing  dyes.  The 
material  is  usually  carbonized  which  re- 
moves fibers  and  is  thoroughly  scoured  to 
remove  all  soil  and  dirt  This  makes  the 
material  sanitized 

After  sorting  has  been  completed,  the 
products  are  placed  in  a  machine  that  picks 
out  the  fibers  used  to  produce  wool  stocks. 
Clippings  from  cutting  tables  in  garment 
plants  are  likewise  sorted  and  graded  in 
preparation  for  recycling. 

Wool  cloth,  whether  of  100-percent  wool 
or  recycled  wool,  is  woven  or  otherwise  fab- 
ricated in  the  same  way  Wool  stocks,  both 
new  wool  and  recycled  wool,  are  blended  to 
produce  yarn  which  is  then  woven,  knitted 
or  blended  for  felt  or  other  products  Fab- 
rics are  washed  repeatedly  to  remove  oil  that 
IS  used  to  lubricate  the  fibers  and  all  dirt 
that  may  be  in  the  fabrics.  The  fabric  is 
then  dried  in  an  oven  at  240'F  and  sheared, 
finished,  pressed,  and  ready  for  the  manu- 
facturer or  home  user. 

After  this  processing,  the  wool  fibers  have 
been  recycled,  that  Is,  entirely  rebuilt  Into 
yarn,  fabrics,  and  felt  and  subsequently  Into 
products  for  apparel  or  industrial  use  Re- 
cycled wools  are  used  primarily  In  heavy 
winter  clothing,  gloves,  caps,  felts  and 
blankets. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  terms  "re- 
vsed  wool"  and  "reprocessed  wool"  are  un- 
necessary and  often  misleading  to  the  con- 
s  mer.  Furthe-,  the  terms  also  give  a  com- 
petitive advantage  to  foreign  textile  manu- 
facturers who  frequently  do  not  comply 
with  the  rigid  labeling  requirements  of  the 
Wool  Act 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  .session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:47  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nouncd  that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H  J.    Res     521     Joint    resolution    making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980.  for  the 
Selective  Service  System. 
fnrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution  signed 

At  2  p,m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  Ly  Mr. 
Berry,  announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill  and 
joint  resolution: 

H  R.  6464.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Job  Development  Authority  the  lands  and 
improvements  comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  In  Sterling  Heights.  Macomb 
County,    Michigan,    In    return   for   two   new 
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office  buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  War- 
ren, Michigan;  and 

H.J  Res.  474.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  21  through 
April  28.  1980,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week". 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
\vere  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson)  . 


HOUSE   JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  as 

indicated: 

H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
for  the  Selective  Service  System;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  Bayh).  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2597.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Intel- 
ligence activities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, the  Intelligence  Community  Staff, 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses iRept   No   96-659), 

By  Mr.  INOUYE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  Jointly,  with  an  amendment : 

S  1650.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-660). 


INTRODUCTION   OF   BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr  INOUTYE  (for  Mr.  Bath)    (from 
the    Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 
gence )  : 
S.  2597.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  Intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States  Government,  the  Intel- 
ligence Community  Staff,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence   Agency    Retirement    and    Disability 
System,  and  for  other  purposes   Original  bill 
reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar 

By  Mr    DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr    Hat- 
field,   Mr    Bradley,    Mr    McGovern 
and  Mr.  Boren)  : 
S    2598.  A  bin  to  require  petroleum  pro- 
duced   from    the    Naval    Petroleum   Reserves 
to  be  sold  In   exchange  for  crude  oil  to  be 
deposited    in    the    Strategic    Petroleum    Re- 
serve: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.    2599.    A   bill    to   incorporate   the    Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    BELLMON    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Magnuson.  and  Mr  Boren) : 

thf  ?r^  ^  ^"'  ^°  amend  the  charter  of 
M»  .,  \.°'5""P"=  Committee  In  order  to 
ciarfy  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
eov^r"n,  "  K°L.  'I'^P^tes  involving  national 
governing  bodies;  to  the  Comlttee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2601.  A  bin  to  amend  section  1(5)  of 
the  act  of  July  2.  1956.  entitled  "An  act  re- 
lating to  the  administration  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  Section  9.  subsections  (di 
and  (e).  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939"  (70  Stat.  483);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
By  Mr   GRAVEL: 

S.  2602  A  bill  to  require  that  a  preference 
be  afforded  to  local  residents  in  employment 
in  certain  Federal  assisted  activities  in  areas 
with  substantial  unemployment,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources 

S  J  Res.  166.  Joint  resolution  deslgnatln? 
the  first  week  of  August  1980  as  "National 
Salmon  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Mc- 
Govern and  Mr.  Boren  i  : 
S.  2598.   A  bill  to  require  petroleum 
produced  from  the  naval  petroleum  re- 
serves to  be  sold  in  exchange  for  crude 
oil  to  be  deposited  in  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve:  to  the  Committee  on 
.'^rmed  Services. 

•The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he  in- 
troduced the  bill  appear  earlier  in  today's 
proceedings. ) 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2599.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Pearl 
Harbor  Survivors  Association;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  incorporate  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association,  This 
measure  would  bestow  Federal  recogni- 
t,on  on  this  private  nonprofit  association 
but  would  not  aflfect  its  legal,  corporate, 
or  other  status. 

The  association  is  comprised  of  men 
and  women  who  defended  our  nation 
against  the  historic  Japanese  attack  on 
the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet  and  bases  around 
Pearl  Harbor  on  December  7,  1941,  Since 
1941.  survivors  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  at- 
tack have  formed  many  local  and  re- 
gional groups,  and  there  are  now  127  ac- 
tive chapters  located  in  almost  every 
State.  Their  national  organization,  the 
Pearl  Harbor  Survivors  Association,  was 
incorporated  in  Missouri  in  1958. 

An  estimated  15.000  survi\Tng  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  served  at 
Pearl  Harbor  and  in  the  area  of  Oahu 
during  the  December  7.  1941  attack.  Of 
that  number,  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors 
Association  has  an  active  membership  of 
7.990  men  and  women.  Anyone  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  Oahu 
or  was  stationed  aboard  a  ship  located 
within  3  miles  of  the  island  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  is  eligible  to  join.  Members 
must  either  have  been  honorably  dis- 
charged or  still  be  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  The  association  conducts 
regular  chapter,  district,  and  State  meet- 
ings and  a  biennial  national  convention. 

The  motto  of  the  organization  is 
"Keep  America  Alert,"  which  the  asso- 
ciation seeks  to  accomplish  by:  First, 
preserving  historical  momentos  and 
chronicles  of  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack; 
second,  protecting  graves  of  Pearl  Har- 


bor victims:  and  third,  stimulating 
Americans  to  take  a  more  active  inter- 
est in  the  affairs  and  future  of  the 
United  States.  The  association  has  been 
particularly  active  in  veterans  causes 
and  national  preparedness. 

The  a&sociaticMi  is  unique  because  it 
will  exist  only  as  long  as  there  are  Pearl 
Harbor  survivors.  In  order  for  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  more  effective,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  it  be  recognized  through  the 
granting  of  a  Federal  charter.  I  believe 
the  association  fulfills  all  of  the  neces- 
sary requirements. 

I  am  proud  to  sponsor  this  legislation. 
I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  state- 
ment by  the  Pearl  Harbor  Survivors 
Association.  I  believe  it  best  summarizes 
the  purposes  of  the  organization: 

On  that  peaceful  Sunday  morning.  Decem- 
ber 7th.  1941.  an  enemy  attack  force  hit 
Pearl  Harbor  with  all  lu  fury  of  death  and 
destruction.  In  only  thirty  short  minutes 
the  attackers  accomplished  their  most 
important  mission:  they  had  wrecked  the 
battle  force  of  the  United  States  Pacific 
Fleet.  We  also  lost  half  of  the  military  air- 
craft on  the  Island  We  accounted  for  our- 
selves as  military,  by  fighting  back,  not  yet 
aware  that  history  had  been  thrust  upon  ub 
Pearl  Harbor  was  the  actual  beginning  of 
the  great  war  which  was  to  change  the  entire 
structure  of  the  world  We  Americans  who 
were  there  demonstrated  that  we  were  pre- 
pared to  give  our  lives,  and  did  give  them 
when  necessary.  Our  sacrifices  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor united  the  nation  and  gave  rise  to  a 
determination  to  protect  and  keep  the  Amer- 
ican freedom.  Our  sacrifice  alerted  a  relaxed 
nation,  brought  it  to  Its  feet  and  caused  It 
to  win  World  War  II  The  lesson  we  learned 
by  our  sacrifice  will  not  be  easily  forgotten 
Many  of  us  are  no  longer  of  use  as  sailors, 
soldiers,  marines,  and  airmen  We  must  make 
ourselves  useful  at  home,  by  dedicating  our- 
selves to  the  principles  of  freedom;  by  doing 
everything  within  our  power  to  bring  about 
a  commitment  of  patriotism.  We  survivors 
who  are  still  alive,  for  those  who  did  not  sur- 
vive, can  never  permit  ourselves  to  become 
vulnerable  again    Remember  Pearl  Harbor  # 


By  Mr.  BELLMON  i5or  himself, 
Mr.  Magnuson.  and  Mr  Boren)  : 

S.  2600,  A  bill  to  amend  the  charter  of 
the  US  Olympic  Committee  in  order  to 
clarify  the  provisions  thereof  relating  to 
resolution  of  disputes  involving  national 
governing  bodies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  1  am 
today  introducing  with  my  colleagues. 
Senator  Magnuson  and  Senator  Boren, 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Ama- 
teur Sports  Act  of  1978,  in  order  to  bring 
greater  finality  to  the  arbitration  process 
which  is  a  central  feature  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act. 

At  the  time  the  act  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  18  months  ago,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  arbitration  process,  man- 
dated by  the  act.  would  bring  to  an  end 
many  of  the  disputes  which  have  plagued 
the  amateur  sports  scene  for  years,  by 
providing  a  domestic  forum  In  which 
these  disputes  could  be  decided  on  a  final 
and  binding  basis. 

It  now  appears,  however,  that  there 
exists  a  major  deficiency  in  the  terms  of 
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the  act,  and  that  certain  of  these  arbi- 
trations are  not  binding  or  final  at  all.  I 


retary  of  the  Interior  in  requiring  ad- 
vance payment  for  water  delivered  from 


in  a  50-mile  radius,  and  yet  labor  is  Im- 
ported from  elsewhere  while  these  able- 
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Local  hire  on  federally  assisted  projects 
is  an  employment  initiative  we  can  pur- 


..,n      4-V.Jr. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 


Jackson,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  McGovern,  and 
Mr.    Boren)    submitted    three   amend- 
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the  act.  and  that  certain  of  these  arbi- 
trations are  not  binding  or  final  at  all.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  arbitration  which 
recently  occurred  to  determine  which  of 
two  organizations  was  entitled  to  act  as 
the  national  governing  body  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  sport  of  amateur  wrestling. 
After  hearings  before  the  American  Ar- 
bitration Association,  lasting  for  17  days 
and  involving  2.900  pages  of  transcript. 
the  arbitrators  declared  that  the  U  S. 
Wrestling  Federation,  which  is  headquar- 
tered on  the  campus  of  Oklahoma  State 
University,  was  entitled  to  replace  the 
Wrestling  Division  of  the  AAD  as  the  na- 
tional governing  body  for  wrestling.  This 
arbitral  decision  was  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  both  the  Federal  District  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals  in  Chicago. 

Notwithstanding  this  arbitration 
award,  the  AAU  has  simply  ignored  the 
decision,  and  neither  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  nor  the  international  federa- 
tion for  wrestling.  FILA.  today  recognizes 
the  award.  Essentially,  the  USOC  has 
left  the  matter  up  to  the  FILA.  and 
FILA  has  said  that  neither  the  arbitra- 
tors, nor  the  U.S.  courts  are  competent 
to  decide  matters  of  this  kind.  This  sim- 
ply is  not  the  kind  of  result  that  the 
Congress  had  in  mind,  when  it  passed 
the  act  in  1978. 

My  amendment  to  the  act  would 
strengthen  the  arbitral  process,  by  re- 
quiring that  if  an  incimibent  national 
governing  body  loses  an  arbitration  to  a 
challenging  organization,  it  will  promptly 
resign  from  the  international  federa- 
tion— therebv  clearing  the  wav  for  mem- 
bership by  the  challenger.  There  is  ob- 
viously no  wav  that  the  Congress  can 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  an  interna- 
tional sport  federation  located  abroad, 
but  by  requiring  a  losing  incumbent  to 
resign,  we  would  go  a  long  way  in  bring- 
ing greater  efficacy  to  the  arbitral 
process. 

I  have  been  advised  that  on  two  oc- 
casions since  pjissage  of  the  act — most 
recently  last  weekend — the  incumbent 
national  governing  bodies  who  control 
the  USOC  have  refused  to  amend  the 
USOC  constitution  to  accomplish  this 
step.  It  thus  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
act  on  the  matter.* 


retary  of  the  Interior  in  requiring  ad- 
vance payment  for  water  delivered  from 
Federal  reclamation  projects. 

The  1956  statute  requires  that  the 
payment  for  such  water  be  made  "in 
advance  of  delivery  of  water  on  an  an- 
nual or  semiannual  basis."  This  require- 
ment creates  tremendous  cash  flow 
problems  for  water  districts  in  some 
areas,  particularly  in  California.  I  un- 
derstand that  it  also  complicates  mar- 
keting problems  for  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Recognizing  this  problem,  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  has,  for  the 
past  several  years,  required  bimonthly 
advance  payments  for  districts  within 
the  service  areas  of  the  Federal  Central 
Valley  Project  in  California.  It  has 
worked  well  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
the  water  districts  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
reconcile  the  current  advance  water  pay- 
ment practice  in  California  by  expanding 
the  current  options  of  annual  and  semi- 
annual payment  to  include  bimonthly 
payment.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
bill  would  have  no  negative  effect  on 
revenues  to  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury. 

Both  the  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service  and  the  affected  California  water 
districts  have  expressed  a  desire  for  this 
change  in  the  1956  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2601 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1(5)  of  the  Act  of  July  2,  1956.  70  Stat 
483,  Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(5)  Provide  for  payment  of  rates  under 
any  contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  said 
subsection  (e)  in  advance  of  delivery  of 
water  on  an  annual,  semiannual  or  bi- 
monthly basis  as  specified  In  the  contract. •» 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2601.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(5) 
of  the  act  of  July  2,  1956,  entitled  "An 
Act  relating  to  the  administrat'on  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  Section  9. 
subsections  'di  and  (ei,  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939"  '70  Stat.  483) : 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  amend  section  \<5)  of  the  act  of 
July  2,  1956,  entitled  "an  act  relating  to 
the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  Section  9,  Subsections  (d) 
and  (e)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act 
of  1939."  f70  Stat.  483). 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  ex- 
pand the  options  available  to  the  Sec- 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 

S.  2602.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  pref- 
erence be  afforded  to  local  residents  in 
employment  in  certain  Federal  assisted 
activities  in  areas  with  substantial  un- 
employment, and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  maximize 
the  impact  of  Federal  spending  by  re- 
quiring local  hire  on  federally  financed 
projects  in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

In  my  State,  I  have  often  heard  com- 
plaints that  the  Federal  dollars  spent  in 
Alaska  in  the  name  of  economic  devel- 
opment rarely  produce  jobs  for  Alaskans. 
It  is  diflBcult  to  explain  to  out-of-work 
men  and  women  why  local  jobs  produced 
by  Federal  spending  are  not  available  to 
them.  Often  these  are  the  only  jobs  with- 


in a  50-mile  radius,  and  yet  labor  is  im- 
ported from  elsewhere  while  these  able- 
bodied  people  sit  and  watch. 

I  think  the  lack  of  a  Federal  local  hire 
policy  on  Government-financed  projects 
has  been  an  oversight.  Such  a  policy 
would  certainly  be  consistent  with  other 
Federal  objectives  as  is  illustrated  by 
Federal  procurement  policy. 

The  Federal  procurement  programs 
assist  small  communities  and  depressed 
communities  to  achieve  economic  stabil- 
ity. Many  procurement  contracts  are  set 
aside  for  minority  or  small  business  firms 
working  in  labor  surplus  areas.  The  set- 
aside  program  not  only  provides  the  Fed- 
eral Government  with  the  product  or 
service  it  needs,  but  it  targets  the  spend- 
ing to  areas  or  businesses  which  will 
most  benefit  from  the  economic  activity. 

These  programs  are  worthwhile  and 
successful  as  far  as  they  go.  But  I  believe 
they  have  neglected  a  basic  component 
of  real  community  economic  develop- 
ment— local  job  opportunities.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  takes  the  Federal  pro- 
curement policy  one  step  farther  by  as- 
suring local  residents  jobs  on  federally 
financed  projects  in  areas  suffering  from 
acute  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  job  development  is  a 
critical  issue  this  year.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that  un- 
employment may  be  as  high  as  7.5  to 
8.5  percent  later  this  year.  This  increase 
in  unemployment  will  result  in  a  $25  to 
$29  billion  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit. 
Unless  we  act  to  offset  the  rise  in  un- 
employment the  deficit  will  grow  at  the 
very  time  we  are  feverishly  working  to 
eliminate  it.  By  extending  our  policy  of 
achieving  social  and  economic  goals 
through  our  spending  programs  to  in- 
clude national  employment  objectives  we 
can  attack  the  most  acute  unemploy- 
ment without  new  spending  and  with  no 
expansion  of  bureaucracy. 

This  legislation  has  been  drafted  to 
minimize  the  bureaucracy  necessary  to 
implement  the  provisions:  in  fact,  the 
mechanisms  are  already  in  place.  The 
Department  of  Labor  which  has  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  Federal  contracting 
would  be  the  appropriate  lead  agency 
for  coordinating  local  hire  through  State 
Employment  Offices  and  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  (C7ETA) 
prime  sponsors  and  the  various  Federal 
spending  agencies.  Although  the  bill  re- 
quires the  submission  of  an  annual  re- 
port from  the  executive  agencies  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  regarding  the  success 
of  the  program  and  recommendations 
to  improve  Its  effectiveness,  the  success 
of  this  program,  as  with  so  many  pro- 
grams, will  m  large  measure  be  depend- 
ent on  the  local  Federal  oflBcials  who 
enforce  local  hire  on  federally  assisted 
projects. 

I  am  not  suggesting  a  new  comprehen- 
sive emoloyment  program:  I  am  not  rec- 
ommending a  new  spending  program;  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  can  no  longer  be 
satisfied  with  programs  created  to 
achieve  one  goal  and  one  goal  only — 
whenever  possible,  spending  should  also 
create  jobs  for  the  severely  unemployed. 
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Local  hire  on  federally  assisted  projects 
is  an  employment  initiative  we  can  pur- 
sue this  year  as  we  seek  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending.* 


By  Mr,  GRAVEL: 
S.J.  Res.  166.  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  first  week  of  August  1980  as 
"National  Salmon  Week;"  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL    SALMON    WEEK 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Senate  joint  resolution 
designating  the  first  week  in  August  1980 
as  "National  Salmon  Week." 

Salmon  is  a  food  source  rich  in  protein, 
highly  nutritious  and  low  in  calories.  Re- 
cent forecasts  predict  near  record  returns 
of  adult  salmon  this  season  and  increased 
harvests  are  anticipated. 

This  resolution  will  help  to  focus  public 
attention  on  the  year-round  advantages 
of  consuming  salmon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  res- 
olution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  166 

Whereas  In  1979  salmon  accounted  for  $413 
million  or  almost  35  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  flnfish  landed  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  in  1979  almost  536  million  pounds 
of  salmon  were  landed  In  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  more  than  2.6  million  fresh-water 
and  salt-water  anglers  in  the  United  States 
annually  spend  more  than  16  million  days 
fishing  for  salmon;  and 

Whereas  almost  40  percent  of  the  recrea- 
tional harvest  of  fish  from  salt-water  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  Point  Conception. 
California  is  salmon;  and 

Whereas  in  1979  $403.5  million  or  40  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  U.S.  exports  of  edi- 
ble fisheries  items  was  salmon:  and 

Whereas  salmon  are  highly  nutritious,  low 
in  calories;  and  provide  a  complete  protein 
high  in  essentlf!  amino  acids;  and 

Whereas  salmon  require  much  less  expendi- 
ture of  energy  per  gram  of  protein  produced 
than  many  other  competing  protein  sources; 
and 

Whereas  salmon,  being  anadromous  and  re- 
turning from  the  ocean  to  freshwater  when 
mature,  incorporate  the  resources  of  the  open 
ocean  where  they  feed  and  deliver  this  pro- 
tein to  our  coasts  where  it  can  be  harvested 
with  reduced  ex{)endlture  of  energy;  and 

Whereas  archaeological  evidence  indicates 
that  salmon  have  nourished  generations  of 
Americans  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Alaska  for  thousands  of  years:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  week  of 
August  1980  is  hereby  designated  as  "National 
Salmon  Weelc  '  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  such  week.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    2335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boren.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  w£is 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2335,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial 
Fuel  Use  Act  to  alter  certain  provisions 
relating  to  natural  gas. 


S.    2487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2487,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treatment 
of  independent  oil  producers,  including 
royalty  owners,  under  the  crude  oil  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

S.    2503 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Zorinsky). 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  (Mr.  Exon)  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cdlver)  ,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YotTNc).  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond*,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenbercer) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2503,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  refundable  credit 
against  income  tax  for  certain  interest  on 
agricultural  operating  loans. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   :59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Chafee), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dur- 
enbercer I .  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
( Mr.  McClure)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  im- 
ports of  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   3  92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ( Mr.  Baucus  ) , 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver  i 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 392,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  immediately  take  steps  to  re- 
duce interest  rates. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    406 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Dome- 
Nici),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cul- 
ver ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  406,  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  need  of  fanners  for  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  4  08 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  408,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  regarding  the 
need  to  reduce  the  Federal  debt. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981— SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  86 

AMENDMENT    NOS      1719    THROUGH    1721 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 
Mr.     BRADLEY     (for    himself.     Mr. 


Jackson,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  McGovern,  and 
Mr.  Boren  I  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 86,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bradley  when 
he  submitted  the  amendments  appear 
earlier  in  todays  proceedings.) 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON     AGRICULTURAL    RESEAXCB 
AND    GENEKAL    LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Agriculture  Sub- 
committee on  Agricultural  Research  and 
General  Legislation  has  scheduled  hear- 
ings on  the  recent  price  volatility  in  the 
silver  futures  market  for  May  1  and 
May  2.  The  subcommittee  plans  to  m- 
vestigate  all  aspects  of  the  wild  price 
fluctuations  in  the  silver  market. 

The  subcommittee  will  hear  from  in- 
vited witnesses,  but  a  limited  number  of 
public  witnesses  will  be  accepted  with- 
in the  time  constraints  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  1 
in  room  324  Russell,  and  on  May  2  in 
room  1202  Dirksen.  The  hearings  will 
begin  both  days  at  9  ajn. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  staff  at  244- 
2035.« 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  beginning  at  10  a.m.  to 
hear  administration  officials  and  non- 
Govemment  witnesses  on  S.  2141  Re: 
China  Claims;  and  beginning  at  2:30 
p.m.  to  hear  administration  officials  and 
non-Government  witnesses  on  executive 
D  96-2,  the  International  Natural  Rub- 
ber Agreement  of  1979^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE      ON       ENERGY       RESEARCH       AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Energy  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Engery  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  beginning  at  2  p.m 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  authorization  ap- 
propriations for  civilian  programs  of 
the  Etepartment  of  Energy  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE     ON     RULES     AND     ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hear- 

in«f    on    Senate    Rpsnlntion     907      iooiclQ- 
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rett  City  and  all  Americans  for  solving 
our  Nation's  energy  problems  is  a  better 
chance  for  peace.  The  threat  from  the 
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To  add  flights  or  begin  new  service  Unkg 
when  regulation  was  the  norm,  however,  it 
required    long,    expensive,    sometimes   futile 
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At  the  time  there  was  only  a  handful  of  asked  to  address  the  conference  Any  con-  enable  passage  of  the  Conference  Report 
supply-slders.  Supply-«lde  economics  wasn't  tender  who  Is  not  committed  to  restoring  on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  Bill 
a  subject  taught  in  textbooks  or  discussed     U.S.   competitiveness   is   unlikely    to   be   re-     for  FY  1980  and  or  the  various  FY  1980  sup- 
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Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  Senate  Resolution  207.  legisla- 
tion to  establish  a  Select  Committee  on 
Narcotic  Abuse  and  Control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

STARRETT  CITY.   N.Y..   AN  ENERGY 
CONSERVATION  MODEL 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  few  months  this  body  has  held 
extensive  deliberations  on  our  Nation's 
energy  crisis  and  the  prc^xssed  solu- 
tions to  our  excessive  dependence  on  oil 
imports.  I  have  advocated  strong,  man- 
datory conservation  measures  as  the 
most  immediate  and  most  effective  way 
to  reduce  our  oil  imports.  At  the  mo- 
ment, however,  private  citizen  action  is 
far  ahead  of  the  Federal  Government 
which  has  been  moving  too  slowly  and 
often  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Today.  I  wish  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  tremendous  efforts  to  conserve 
energy  made  by  the  residents  of  Star- 
rett  City  in  Brooklyn.  NY.  Starrett 
City  is  a  State  and  federally  assisted 
housmg  development  which  recently 
held  a  3-month  energy  conservation 
contest.  For  the  contest,  the  community 
was  divided  into  five  units,  each  unit 
with  approximately  1,200  apartments 
The  residents  achieved  their  savuigs  by 
changmg  their  habits,  by  making  the 
small  sacrifices  Americans  will  have  t- 
learn  to  live  with. 

They  achieved  their  goal  bv  turmng 
off  unnecessary  lights,  running  the-r 
dishwashers  only  once  a  day.  wash  ne 
and  drying  full  loads  of  laundry  and 
defrostmg  their  freezers  often  Energy 
conservation  was  promoted  through 
newspaper  articles,  advertising  bulletins 
and  a  poster  and  essay  contest  in  the 
community's  public  schools  The  win- 
ning unit.  No.  5.  led  by  Mr.  Sol  Blate 
achieved  an  overaU  reduction  of  7  844 
percent  ui  their  energy  consumption 
For  their  efforts,  each  of  the  1.144  fam- 
ilies m  the  winning  unit  received  a 
check  for  $22. 

Starrett  City  is  a  leader  in  other  fields 
of  Private  initiative  to  increase  our  Na- 
tion's energy  security.  In  addiUon  to  its 
conservation     efforts,    the    community 

S^«,^,  ""^'^.^  """^^  recovery  plant 
that  will  save  its  residents  $1  million  a 
year  In  energy  costs.  Municipal  wastes 
are  one  of  urban  America's  greatest  un- 
tapped energy  resources,  and  the  Star- 
rett City  program  should  serve  as  a  na- 
tional model  of  what  is  possible. 

TTie  nearby  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  al- 
ready IS  producing  steam  from  recovered 
waste:  m  fact.  New  York  City's  waste 
couW  fuel  another  8  to  10  pSte  -Sll 
tanovative  work  by  the  residents  of  Star- 
H«;-,  ^  ^  promote  conservation  and 
S?  n^^^.'^f  ive  energv  resources 
clMTly  Illustrates  the  wUlingness  of 
Americans  to  pitch  in  and  help  solve  our 
Nation  s  energv  problems. 

The  real  prize  for  the  citizens  of  Star- 


rett City  and  all  Americans  for  solving 
our  Nation's  energy  problems  is  a  better 
chance  for  peace.  The  threat  from  the 
OPEC  cartel's  monopoly  of  world  oil  can- 
not be  overstated.  The  purpose  of  using 
our  existing  supplies  prudently  and  de- 
veloping new  supplies  is  to  loosen 
OPEC's  grip. 

The  cartel  will  be  broken  when  the 
world  has  sufficient  energy  supplies  long 
enough  to  bring  down  oil  prices.  Should 
our  quest  to  assure  vast  quantities  of 
energy  for  the  21st  century  fail,  our 
bleak  alternative  is  an  impoverished 
world  and  more  international  political 
disorder  and  confrontation. 

The  residents  of  Starrett  City  figured 
out  a  way  to  beat  the  system  of  spiraling 
energy  bills  and  made  it  a  little  more 
likely  that  the  United  States  can  avoid 
becoming  involved  in  a  major  interna- 
tional crisis  because  of  our  dangerous 
dependence  on  the  OPEC  cartel.  I  ap- 
plaud their  efforts,  for  it  is  appropriate 
that  citizens  who  have  made  genuine 
contributions  to  enhancing  the  Nation's 
security  be  given  the  recognition  they 
deserve  by  their  fellow  citizens  and  by 
the  Congress  itself.* 


To  add  flights  or  begin  new  service  links 
when  regulation  was  the  norm,  however.  It 
required  long,  expensive,  sometimes  futile 
hearings,  pleadings  and  appeals  In  the  face 
of  heated  opposition,  often,  from  unhappy 
earners  competing  for  the  business.  Now  an 
airline  wanting  to  extend  Its  service  goes 
ahead  and  does  It,  letting  the  effects  of  com- 
petition work  out  as  they  may. 

The  benefits  in  what  Is  shaping  up  for 
Cedar  Rapids  late  next  month  have  now  be- 
come apparent,  too.  Both  patience  and  per- 
sistence on  the  part  of  the  Airport  Commis- 
sion headed  by  Chairman  John  H.  Chapman. 
Jr.,  have  paid  off  In  expanded  service  as  the 
end  result. 

Promoting  easier  and  faster  passenger  con- 
nections from  the  new  commuter  lines  to 
trunks  at  O'Hare  In  Chicago  remains  a  chal- 
lenge stUl  In  need  of  heavy  work. 9 


AIR   SERVICE   UPGRADING 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  the 
attached  editorial  appeared  in  the 
March  21.  1980.  edition  of  the  Cedar  Rap- 
ids. Iowa  Gazette.  It  is  yet  another  posi- 
tive and  reinforcing  testimony  to  the 
virtues  of  airline  deregulation. 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
The  editorial  follows: 

Am  Service  Upgrading 

When  service  cutbacks  to  Chicago  by 
United  Airlines  were  Invoked  a  while  back 
disapproving  thoughts  about  deregulation  of 
commercial  flying  gripped  a  lot  of  Incon- 
venienced passengers  and  shippers  out  of 
Cedar  Rapids.  But  with  Ozark  Airlines'  re- 
cent word  of  four  new  flights  from  here 
plus  still  more  flights  by  Mississippi  Valley 
Airlines,  service  In  reality  will  register  a  gain 
And  virtues  of  deregulation  once  again  out- 
weigh the  faults. 

As  patient  strugglers  through  the  criticism 
now  appraise  the  end  result.  Cedar  Rapids 
will  have  access  to  more  travel  out  of  here 
on  a  direct-flight  basis  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore on  an  Indirect  basis.  A  documentarv 
comparison  supports  that  In  the  service  pic- 
ture slated  to  become  effective  April  27 

Seats  per  day:  United  flights  will  total  836 
down  160  from  before   But  Ozark's  new  1  080 
are   a   gain    of   200.    Mississippi    Valley's   405 
a  gam  of  255.  The  net  is  295  more  dally  seats 
or  2.321  in  all 

Departing  dally  flights:  United's  cut  of  two 
leaves  seven  going  out  Ozarks  new  additions 
give  it  a  total  of  11  Mississippi  Valley's  eight 
more  bring  the  total  to  18.  Among  all  three, 
the  36  flights  altogether  represent  a  gain  of 
eight. 

This  overall  improvement  tends  to  vindi- 
cate the  process  of  deregulation  that  has 
canceled  federal  permissive  mechanisms  for 
the  most  part  out  of  commercial  flight 
scheduling. 

Even  under  regulation,  dropping  flights 
was  not  a  difficult  procedure.  A  carrier  could 
do  that  on  Its  own  initiative  with  60  days- 
notice  without  any  costly  procedure  of  hear- 
ings, testimony  and  a  federal  last  word  So 
discontinuance  has  not  appreciably  been 
helped  or  hindered  now.  United's  cutback 
could  have  come,  regardless. 


SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
editor  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
Robert  Bartley.  has  just  received  a  well- 
deserved  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
editorial  writing. 

Mr.  Bartley 's  high  standards  carry 
over  into  the  features,  reviews,  and  staff 
columns  on  the  editorial  page,  as  the 
Journal's  reporting  of  the  development 
of  supply-side  economics  shows.  The 
Journal  was  one  of  the  first  newspapers 
to  give  wide  exposure  to  the  emergence 
of  this  new  school  of  economic  thought 
and  to  the  importance  of  this  develop- 
ment for  public  policy  and  economic 
growth. 

The  Journal's  high  quality  of  eco- 
nomic coverage  is  shown  in  a  recent 
column  on  "Supply-Side  Economics"  by 
associate  editor  Paul  Craig  Roberts.  As 
Mr.  Roberts  points  out.  supplyside  eco- 
nomics has  come  of  age.  It  is  under 
widespread  study  by  the  economics  pro- 
fession and  is  rapidly  being  incorpo- 
rated into  the  mainstream  of  economic 
thought.  The  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  has  tried  during  the 
past  2  years  to  move  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic policies  along  the  paths  suggested 
by  supply-side  theories,  emphasizing  the 
need  to  stimulate  savings  and  invest- 
ment in  order  to  improve  productivity, 
get  more  goods  on  the  shelves,  and  re- 
duce infiation  and  fight  unemployment 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Roberts  helped  formulate  some  of 
these  ideas  as  a  Hill  staff  member  and 
he  is  performing  a  valuable  service  by 
bringing  these  ideas  to  businessmen  and 
concerned  citizens  through  his  Journal 
columns.  I  ask  that  the  article  on  "Sup- 
ply-Side Economics"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

SuppLT-SnjE  Economics 

Before  you  get  too  pessimistic  about  our 
chances  of  beating  Inflation  and  restoring 
productivity,  consider  how  much  economic 
thinking  has  changed  In  the  last  few  years 

Five  years  ago  when  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp  began  talking  about  supply-side  in- 
centive economics,  skeptics  called  him  a 
snake-oil  salesman.  Reception  to  "supply- 
slders"  was  still  hostile  a  year  later  when 
they  criticized  the  economic  models  being 
used  by  the  congressional  budget  commit- 
tees for  assuming  that  higher  government 
spending  was  better  for  the  economy  than 
lower  tax  rates. 
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At  the  time  there  was  only  a  handful  of 
supply-slders.  Supply-elde  economics  wasn't 
a  subject  taught  In  textbooks  or  discussed 
by  professors  at  conferences.  The  prestigious 
proprietors  of  the  Chase,  DRI  and  Wharton 
econometric  models  didn't  know  a  thing 
about  It.  and  the  Treasury,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  were  more  or  less  sure 
that  the  subject  was  unimportant. 

Most  economists  took  It  for  granted  that 
the  economy  was  regulated  by  the  level  of 
demand.  Not  enough  demand  meant  reces- 
sion, and  too  much  meant  Inflation  In  this 
view  tax  rate  changes  and  fiscal  policy  af- 
fected the  economy  only  by  changing  the 
amount  of  spending.  It  was  simply  Ignored 
that  tax  rates  directly  affect  the  supply  of 
goods  and  services.  And  so  the  authorities 
were  pumping  up  demand  with  policies  that 
retarded  supply,  thus  contributing  to  stag- 
flation. 

Today  all  this  is  chaneing.  Supply-side 
economics  Is  rapidly  gaining  ground  and 
picking  up  new  adherents  even  from  the 
ranks  of  leading  Kevneslans.  Michael  Evans, 
who  developed  the  Wharton  and  Chase  mod- 
els, wrote  In  the  February  issue  of  Challenge 
magazine  that  "Keyneslan  models  cannot 
deal  with  current  economic  Ills  because  they 
concentrate  on  questions  of  demand."  "We 
need  models  that  stress  the  supply  side."  says 
Evans  who  Is  busy  developing  one. 

All  of  a  sudden  people  are  discovering  that 
cutting  taxes  doesn't  necersarlly  lose  the  gov- 
ernment revenues.  Last  October  DRI  econo- 
mist Allen  Slnal  told  a  Palne-Webber  audi- 
ence that  tax  cuts  to  stimulate  Investment 
weren't  Inflationary  because  they  were  self- 
financing. 

Supply-side  economics  was  the  common 
thread  that  ran  through  the  Morgan  Stanley 
Conference  in  November — "the  energlzer  we 
need  to  make  the  1980s  move  forward  smart- 
ly." as  T.  Rowe  Price's  Jean  Kirk  aptly  put 
It.  Larry  Kudlow.  chief  ecoonmlst  for  Bear 
Stearns,  supplies  Wall  Street  with  a  supply- 
side  perspective.  And  Robert  Keleher  of  the 
Atlanta  Fed  introduced  the  l=sue  Into  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  last  June  with  the 
publication  of  his  paper,  "Supply-side  Effects 
of  Fiscal  Policy." 

In  politics  the  Issue  Is  losing  its  partisan 
character.  The  Joint  Economic  Committee  of 
Congress  has  moved  to  a  supply-side  per- 
spective, carrying  along  many  Democrats 
concerned  about  the  productivity  decline  and 
low  savings  rate-;.  The  first  federallv-funded 
supply-slde  model  has  just  been  completed 
by  Michael  Evans  under  contract  to  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  committee  will  be  able  to  obtain 
ts  own  estimates  of  the  dynamic  effects  of 
tax  changes  on  productivity  and  incentives, 
giving  the  committee  staff  the  upper  hand 
over  the  Treasury's  traditional  static  analysis 
In  spite  of  these  inroads  some  critics  of 
supply-slde  economics  claim  that  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  fad  flashing  In  the  pan  But 
various  developments  are  likely  to  give  sup- 
ply-slde economics  considerable  staying 
power.  ^ 

One  Is  the  renewed  Interest,  sparked  bv 
Soviet  military  advances,  In  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense.  Congressmen  are  quick  to 
realize  that  the  only  way  to  have  more  de- 
fense without  having  less  of  everything  else 
IS  to  have  a  stronger  economy. 

f>,^"j"*Jf "■  *^  ^^^  broadly  based  concern  about 
he  decline  of  the  U.S.  competitive  posture 

v^r.itt  ri'n'?-  ^'^  ^P"""  25-26  Harvard  Unl- 
vereity  uili  host  an  important  national  con- 
Xl^  oj-ganlzed  by  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change  chairman   William  Batten.   Senator 

deafHrnrf'^'""''  i°'  ^°'^'  ^""'^  H*"^d 
iTh^r  '^  Rosovsky.  Leaders  from  business. 

ni«^'  f°^""«ent  and  the  universities  will 
E,.tff»  '°"'  '"«n«ves,  investment  and 
u^T^^^l  ^^"^'•e'y  at  the  top  of  the  na- 
Dr°nc  nT"'^*-.^"'"*'"'^*  CarterTnd  the  other 
principal  presidential  candidates  have  been 


asked  to  address  the  conference  Any  con- 
tender who  Is  not  committed  to  restoring 
U.S.  competitiveness  is  unlikely  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  candidate. 

While  events  are  moving  the  new  Incentive 
economics  to  the  center  of  the  political  stage. 
the  research  focus  of  leading  economists  like 
Harvard's  Martin  Peldsteln  and  Stanford's 
Michael  Boskin  are  moving  it  Into  the  aca- 
demic mainstream.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  American  Economic  Association  in  De- 
cember, there  were  several  well-attended  ses- 
sions on  supply-slde  economics  More  and 
more  economists  are  finding  that  high  tax 
rates  cause  reductions  in  labor  supply,  work 
effort,  the  savings  rate,  Investment,  produc- 
tivity and  economic  growth 

Today  students  are  learning  about  supply- 
side  economics  In  university  and  college 
courses  where  leading  textbooks  like  James 
Gwartney  and  Richard  Stroups  "Economics: 
Private  and  Public  Choice"  acquaint  students 
and  professors  with  the  supply-slde  view. 

All  of  this  suggests  that  supply-side  eco- 
nomics is  not  about  to  fade  anytime  soon. 
With  rising  energy  costs,  declining  productiv- 
ity and  tax-flation  eating  Into  American  liv- 
ing standards,  voters  and  policy-makers  are 
turning  to  a  supply-side  view  in  their  search 
for  a  new  economic  policy  # 


ANALYSIS  OF  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 
RESOLUTIONS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  analysis  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  third  resolution  on 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  and  the  first 
resolut'on  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
as  it  affects  Function  150.  This  analysis, 
prepared  by  the  minority  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
compares  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations  with  the  administra- 
tion requests  on  Function  150,  given  vari- 
ous assumptions  concerning  reestimates 
and  the  status  of  the  fiscal  year  1980 
aDDropriat'ons  bill.  This  analysis  does 
not.  nor  is  it  meant  to.  argue  for  or 
against  any  particular  level  for  this 
Function. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Analysis 

Next  week,  the  Senate  will  consider  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  86.  the  Third 
Budget  Resolution  for  FT  1980  and  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1981.  This  Resolu- 
tion sets  forth  the  Budeet  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  FY  1981  Congressional 
Bi'dp-et.  and  it"!  recommen'^ed  Increases  to 
the  FY  1980  Coneresslonal  Budget.  The  first 
part  of  this  memorandum  is  an  anal«-sls  of 
the  recommendations  affecting  FY  1980.  the 
second  part  analyzes  the  recommendations 
affecting  FT  1981. 

FT     1980 

The  Third  Resolution  as  retjorted  bv  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  wouW  Increase 
funding  for  Function  150  in  FY  1080  bv  «2.1 
billion  In  budeet  authorltv  and  *1  .S  billion  In 
outlavs.  This  comnares  to  the  Second  Re.solu- 
tlon  on  the  FY  1Q80  hud''et  and  the  Ho"5e 
Budget  Committee's  Third  Resolution  for  FY 
1980  as  follows: 


S<>n>te  House 

B'rHsel  BuH«et 

SKond      fomiritt**  Cotti'»'i»ti>« 

Bu<1r«t            TMrd  Third 

Resolution     Resolution  Resolution 


B')rt;et  authority. 
Outlays    


13.1 
8.4 


15.2 
9.9 


15.8 
10.1 


The  primary  question  which  needs  to  be 
addressed  relative  to  this  recommendation 
is  whether  or  not  It  allows  enough  room  to 


enable  passage  of  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriation  BUI 
for  FY  1980  and  or  the  varlotis  FY  1980  «up- 
plementals  which  fall  under  Function  160 
This  question  cannot  be  answered  with  any 
certainty  until  we  know  what  re-estlmates 
and  when,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Budget 
Committee  and  then  Included  by  them  In  the 
scorekeeping  system — until  that  time  (the 
timing  of  when  re-estlmates  are  Included  In 
the  scorekeeping  system  is  entirely  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Budget  Committee)  we  can 
only  make  estimates,  albeit  pood  ones,  about 
what  may  or  may  not  be  possible  under  the 
Third  Resolution  for  FY  1980  Listed  below 
are  various  possibilities,  with  various  as- 
sumptions, which  might  occur  under  Func- 
tion 150  together  with  Its  relation  to  the 
Third  Resolution  The  re-estlmates  used 
below  are  preliminary  ones,  but  It  Is  reason- 
ably sure  they  will  not  change  by  any  sig- 
nificant degree. 

1.  Assume  enacted  to  date  passage  of  Con- 
ference Report  on  FY  1980  Foreign  Aid  Bill. 
and  passage  of  pay.  PL  480.  and  State 
Department  supplemental  without  accept- 
ing any  re-estlmates: 

Budget 
authority    Outlays 

Enacted  to  date $14,481        $0,639 

Add  Conference  Rept 228 

Add  Pay  Supplemen- 
tal        1.348  31 

Add  P.L.  480  Supple- 
mental   197 

.^dd  State  Department 
Supplemental 20 

Total —     16.839         10,116 

Under  this  example  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  Third  Resolution  would  be  ex- 
ceeded by  $629  million  In  budget  authority 
and  S'215  million  In  outlays.  It  basically 
matches  the  House  Budget  Committee's 
Third  Resolution. 

2  Assume  re-estlmated  enacted  to  date 
(Note:  these  re-estlmates  are  accepted  and 
assumed  In  the  President's  current  budget 
estimate,  but  not  yet  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee). 

Budget 
authority    Outlays 


Enacted   to   date $14,481  $9,639 

Re-estlmate  Ex-Im 

"Mix" -t-548 

Re-estlmate  OPIC -19 


14.48! 


10.  168 


Under  this  example,  with  no  further  Con- 
gressional action,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's Third  Resolution  would  be  exceeded 
by  $268  million  In  outlays,  leaving  room  for 
an  additioJial  $712  mUIlon  In  budget  author- 
ity. The  House  Budget  Committee's  Third 
Resolution  would  be  exceeded  by  $68  million 
In  outlavs,  leaving  room  for  an  additional 
$1,319  billion  in  budget  authority. 

3  Assume  re-estimated  enacted  to  date 
and  passage  of  Conference  Report,  re- 
estlmated: 

Budget 
authority        Outlays 

Re-estlmated  enacted,  to 

date    $14,481         $10,168 

Add  re-estlmated  Conf. 

Report 1.082  327 

Tot*a 16.663  10.496 


These  assumotlons  would  catise  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  Third  Resolution  to  be 
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exceeded  by  $363  milUon  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $595  million  in  outlays.  The  House 


of  this  analysis  is  that  the  budget  which 
will  be  presented  to  the  Senate  next  week  is 


The    President's    March    request    Includes 
an  assumption  that  the  Conference  Report 
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yet  to  be  realized,  for  Byelorussia  is  now 
one  of  the  15  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 


goes  on  to  discuss  other  distorting  effects 
that  inflation  has  on  taxes:  Discourag- 


come,  out  of  shape.  And  It  subjects  that  mls- 
mjosured  Income  to  a  higher  tax  rate 
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erceeded  by  $363  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  t£95  million  in  outlays.  The  House 
Budget  Committee's  Third  Resolution  would 
be  breached  by  $395  million  in  outlays,  but 
leave  room  for  an  additional  $237  million  In 
budget  authority. 

4.  Assume  re-estlmate  enacted  to  date  and 
passage  of  Conference  Report,  re-estlmated. 
plus  passage  of  pay,  P.L.  -180.  and  State  De- 
partment FY  1980  supplementals: 


Budget 
authority 


Outlays 


Re-estlmaited       enacted 

and   Conf.   Report $15,563 

Add  Pav  Supplemental. . 

Add  Pi.  480  Supple- 
mental    266 

Add  State  Dept.  Supple- 
mental   

Total... 15.829 


$10,  495 

197 

20 

10,  743 


Under  these  assumptions  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  Third  Resolution  would 
be  breached  by  $843  million  in  outlays  and 
$629  million  in  budget  authority.  The  House 
Budget  Committees  Third  Resolution  basi- 
cally matches  the  budget  authority  under 
this  example,  but  it  ts  breached  in  outlay 
terms  by  $643  million. 

It  is  cleir  from  the  examples  given  above 
that  only  the  first  example,  using  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  Third  Resolution  figures, 
would  allow  passage  of  the  Conference  Report 
on  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropriations 
Bill  for  FY  1980,  and  the  various  supple- 
mentals  pending  under  this  function.  It  must 
be  emphasized,  however,  that  example  No,  1 
ignores  the  inevitable:  Re-estlmates  that  will 
at  some  time  in  the  future  add  substantially 
to  outlays.  In  fact,  even  if  Congress  takes  no 
action  (including  not  passing  any  rescis- 
sions) outlays  will  Increase  by  at  least  $529 
million  (the  Budget  Conxmittee  does  not  yet 
accept  this,  but  there  Is  no  question  they 
will  have  to  at  some  point  In  the  future). 
Therefore,  while  Congress  may  indeed  choose 
to  follow  example  No.  1.  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  eventually  re-estimates  will  have  to 
be  accepted  which  will  significantly  breach 
this  function 

FY    1981 

The  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
budget  for  FY  1981  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  provides  a  funding  level 
for  Function  150  of  $23  4  billion  In  budget 
authority  and  $9  5  billion  in  outlays.  This 
compares  to  the  House  Budget  Committee's 
First  Resolution  and  the  President's  unre- 
estlmated  March  budget  as  follows: 


Hooie  Senate 

Budiet  Budiet 

President's     Committee  Committee 

March               First  First 

budget      Resolution  Resolution 


Budget  auttior'ity. 
Outlays.  


IS.  241 
10.085 


24,000 

9,600 


23,400 
9,500 


While  at  first  glance  It  would  appear  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is  recommend- 
ing a  $600  million  cut  in  outlays  with  the 
House  being  $100  million  higher,  an  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  various  assumptions 
used,  or  not  used,  together  with  what  re- 
estimates  are  used,  or  not  used,  presents  a 
very  different  picture.  As  the  examples  will 
show,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation Is  at  least  a  $742  million  reduc- 
tion from  the  President's  re-estlmated  March 
budget,  and  In  fact  more  likely  a  reduction 
totaling  nearly  $1.1  billion.  The  problems  as- 
sociated with  estimating  this  particular 
function  are  complex,  and  perhaps  most  of 
the  other  functions  are  more  readily  and  ac- 
curately  presented.    However,   the    inference 


of  this  analysis  is  that  the  budget  which 
win  be  presented  to  the  Senate  next  week  Is 
not  in  fact  a  balanced  budget,  but  when  you 
consider  what  re-estimates  will  be  made  down 
the  road,  it  Is  probably  in  deficit  somewhere 
between  $8  and  $12  billion,  or  so  was  the 
rough  estimate  given  during  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  mark-up  of  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  discuss 
the  overall  budget  picture,  but  the  fact  that 
we  already  know  that  re-estlmates  will  bal- 
loon this  budget  should  be  laid  on  the  table 
so  that  everyone  can  more  clearly  under- 
stand what  the  situation  is  with  respect  to 
a  balanced  budget. 

Detailed  below  is  a  series  of  examples  using 
various  assumptions  which  analyzes  where 
the  Function  150  recommendation  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  sits 
with  likely  action  on  that  Function. 

1.  Assuming  the  original  January  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  approximately  $16.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $9.6  billion  in  out- 
lays is  the  only  way  In  which  all  of  the  "re- 
quests" could  be  taken  care  of  under  either 
version  of  the  First  Resolution.  Assume, 
however,  a  re-estimate  of  this  as  follows: 

I  Budget 

authority    Outlays 


President's  January  Budg- 
et  $16,939       $9,612 

Add  CBO  re-estimatlon  of 
President's  January 
Budget 7,742  326 


CBO  Re-estlmate  of 
Pres.  Jan.  Budget-    24.  681 


9.938 


It  is  important  to  point  out  that  this  par- 
ticular example  does  not  assume  passage  of 
the  FY  1980  Conference  Report,  which  does 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  1981  The  CBO 
re-estlmates  of  the  January  budget  consist 
mainly,  in  BA  terms,  of  $5.5  billion  for  the 
IMP  and  a  re-estlmate  of  the  FMS  trust  fund 
adding  $2.1  billion,  and  in  outlay  terms  an 
increase  of  nearly  $300  million  in  the  ESP 
program  As  can  readily  be  seen,  even  with 
this  assumption,  which  Is  the  lowest  pos- 
sible, the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  targets 
would  be  breached  In  both  BA  and  outlay 
terms  by  significant  amounts  The  House 
Budget  Committee's  First  Resolution  would 
likewise  be  breached  under  this  example 

2.  Assume  the  President's  January  budget 
with  the  further  asumptlon  that  the  FY 
1980  Conference  Report  has  passed: 


Budget 
authority    Outlays 


Re-estimate  January 

budget    $24,681         $9,938 

Add  Conference  Report..  487  224 


Total   35.168 


10.  162 


Under  this  example  both  the  House  and 
Senate  targets  for  F^anctlon  150  would  be 
substantially  breached  In  the  case  of  the 
House  Budget  Committees  First  Resolution, 
the  tareets  would  be  breached  in  BA  by 
$1,168  billion  and  in  outlays  by  $562  million. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  First  Res- 
oluticn  targets  would  be  breached  In  BA  by 
$1,768  billion  and  the  outlays  by  $662  million 

3  The  first  two  examoles  given  in  this 
analysis  are.  of  course,  moot,  as  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  a  new  budget  on  March  31. 
That  budget  Is  as  follows : 


Budget 
authority    Outlays 

President's  March  Budget.  $18, 241     $10, 065 


The  President's  March  request  Includes 
an  assumption  that  the  Conference  Report 
for  FY  1980  has  passed  but  a  few  minor 
items  are  rescinded  together  with  the  add-on 
agreed  to  in  conference  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  This  latter  fact  reduces  the 
Administration  s  request,  using  their  figures, 
by  $513  million  in  BA  and  $270  million  in 
outlays.  This  March  budget  has  not  yet  been 
offlcially  re-estimated,  though  there  are  some 
preliminary  re-estimates  which  should  hold 
up.  It  is  up  to  the  Budget  Committee  to 
decide  when  those  re-estlmates  will  be  put 
into  the  scorekeeping  system. 

4.  Assume  the  President's  March  budget 
re-estlmated  as  follows: 

Budget 

authority    Outlays 

President's  March  Budget.  $18,  241     $10, 085 
Add  re-estimates 6,126  167 


Total    24.367       10.242 

It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  under 
this  assumption  the  additional  amount  pro- 
vided for  Ex-Im  in  the  FY  1980  Conference 
Report  is  assumed  to  have  not  gone  Into 
effect.  Even  at  that,  under  this  set  of  assump- 
tions, which  are  very  probable,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  target  would  be 
breached  by  $742  million  in  outlays,  and 
$967  million  in  BA.  Put  another  way,  these 
are  the  amounts  that  would  have  to  be  cut 
from  the  President's  request. 

5.  Assume  the  President's  March  budget 
re-estlmated  with  the  further  assumption 
that  the  Ex-lm  amount  in  the  FY  1980  Con- 
ference Report  is  approved: 


Budget 
authority    Outlays 


President's   March   Budget 

Request $24,367     $10,242 

Add      Ex-Im     Conference 

Report   487  327 


24.  854        10. 569 

Under  this  set  of  assumptions,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  First  Resolution  targets 
■vould  be  breached  in  outlays  bv  $1069 
billion  and  in  BA  by  $1  454  billion." 

Clearly  acceptance  of  the  number  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for 
Function  150  will  require  substantial  cuts  in 
the  Foreign  Aid  programs.  It  Is  Important  to 
note  that  the  most  likely  scenario  Is  either 
of  the  last  two  examples  given,  the  least  of 
which  would  require  a  reduction  In  adminis- 
tration proposed  foreign  affairs  programs  of 
$742  million.  However,  it  Ls  likely  that  some 
additional  amount  for  Ex-Im  will  be  ap- 
proved for  FY  1980  above  the  $4  1  billion 
level  assumed  in  the  President's  March 
budget,  thus  making  it  at  least  probable  that 
cuts  to  the  foreign  aid  programs  of  nearly 
$1.1  billion  in  outlays  in  TY  1981  will  be 
necessary  0 


BYELORUSSIAN  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  Russian  Revolution  in 
1917.  and  the  establishment  of  a  provi- 
sional government,  a  congress  of  the 
Byelorussian  Socialist  Hromade  was  con- 
vened in  Minsk,  the  major  city  of  Byelo- 
russia. 

That  Congress  called  for  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Russian  empire  as  a  fed- 
erative state:  Byelorussia  was  to  enjoy 
autonomous  status,  with  freedom  and 
rights  for  all  it3  citizens.  Now.  62  years 
later,  the  dreams  of  these  people  have 
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yet  to  be  realized,  for  Byelorussia  is  now 
one  of  the  15  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
having  fallen  as  one  of  the  first  victims 
to  the  Communist  takeover. 

The  history  of  the  Byelorussian  people 
is  a  proud  and  brave  one.  For  centuries 
they  suffered  loss  of  their  human  rights 
under  the  regimes  of  many  tyrants — be 
they  German.  Pole,  Russian  Tzar,  or  the 
current  Communist  government.  Yet.  in 
spite  of  this  tortured  past,  they  remain 
active  in  their  pursuit  of  freedom,  and 
are  true  to  their  traditions. 

On  March  23  of  this  year,  the  Byelo- 
russian-American Communities  of  the 
United  States  gathered  in  New  York  City 
to  commemorate  the  efforts  that  took 
place  on  that  momentous  occasion  62 
years  ago.  and  to  renew  their  pledge  to 
their  cause. 

They  ask  that  their  countryman, 
Michal  Kukabaka,  be  freed  from  the 
prison  in  which  he  is  currently  being 
held.  Mr.  Kukabaka  has  strongly  written 
and  spoken  in  defense  of  human  rights. 
For  this  "crime"  he  has  spent  more  than 
6  years  in  psychiatric  prisons. 

The  Byelorussian  community  also  asks 
that  the  Voice  of  America  broadcast  its 
messages  in  the  Byelorussian  language — 
something  it  currently  does  not  do.  I  urge 
that  we  reconsider  this  policy. 

On  behalf  of  free  peoples  everywhere, 
I  commend  the  Byelorussian  American 
community  in  their  quest  for  human 
rights.  We  in  America,  who  often  take 
our  freedom  for  granted,  should  recall 
that  there  are  still  people  within  the 
Soviet  Union  who  would  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression,  if  they  could;  who 
seek  freedom  of  speech  in  the  face  of 
imprisonment:  who  pursue  the  right  to 
worship  as  they  please  within  a  political 
sy.stem  that  will  not  tolerate  it. 

For  it  remains  an  inalienable  truth — 
when  peoDle  anywhere  are  denied  their 
basic  human  rights,  it  endangers  people 
everywhere.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  A  TAXING 
PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  began  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  Federal  income  tax. 
Right  at  the  outset,  the  Journal  acknowl- 
edges the  fundamental  problem  of  the 
interaction  of  inflation  with  a  progres- 
sive tax  structure.  As  noted  by  Journal 
reporter  John  Pierson.  "Rates  on  indi- 
vidual income  go  up  because  inflation 
reduces  the  value  of  exemotions.  deduc- 
tions, and  credits,  which  are  expre.ssed 
in  fixed  dollars." 

Mr.  Pierson  was  also  kind  enough  to 
quote  the  Senator  from  Kansas  on  the 
subject  of  inflation  and  taxes.  As  the 
article  notes,  last  year  I  introduced  the 
Tax  Equalization  Act.  S,  12,  which  elim- 
inates "taxflation"  by  automatic  adiust- 
ments  in  resronse  to  the  rise  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  This  bill  is  a  simnle 
answer  to  the  distorting  effect  of  infla- 
tion and  it  dpserves  the  urgent  attention 
of  Congress.  Double-digit  inflation  means 
a  $15  billion  to  $20  billion  increase  in 
personal  income  tPxes.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  popular  resistance  to  income  taxes 
IS  growing. 

Mr.   President,    Mr.   Pierson 's   article 


goes  on  to  discuss  other  distorting  effects 
that  inflation  has  on  taxes:  Discourag- 
ing savings  and  investment,  taxing  illu- 
sory gains,  inhibiting  productivity,  and 
overstating  business  income.  Each  of 
these  problems  is  of  great  concern  to 
this  Senator,  and  Mr.  Pierson  s  discus- 
sion is  thoughtful  and  worth  our  atten- 
tion. Accordingly,  I  ask  that  the  article, 
headed  "Taxing  Problem."  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows : 
Popular    Support    Fades    fob    U.S.    Income 

Taxes  as  Inflation  Lifts  Rates 
(By  John  Pierson) 

Washington. — No  one  likes  to  pay  taxes. 

Yet.  as  taxes  go,  the  one  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment puts  on  income  has  long  been  praised 
as  the  best  treaty  possible  among  man's  ev- 
er-warring demands  for  fairness,  simplicity 
and  economic  sense  Since  World  War  I. 
what's  more,  the  federal  income  tax  has  sup- 
plied the  main  source  of  nourishment  for  a 
growing  national  government 

But  support  for  the  Income  tax  is  slipping 
away.  Seven  out  of  10  Americans  say  It  Is 
too  high,  compared  with  five  out  of  10  two 
decades  ago.  The  experts,  too — economists, 
lax  lawyers  and  politicians — have  begun  to 
doubt  whether  it  can  work  In  the  future. 

This  decline  in  support  has  many  causes. 
But  two  stand  out:  inflation  and  lagging  In- 
vestment. 

"Inflation  has  undermined  much  of  the 
moral  support  for  income  taxation."  says 
James  Wetzler.  chief  economist  for  Con- 
gress' Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  Ob- 
serves Harvard  University  economist  Martin 
Feldsteln:  "We  really  do  discourage  savings 
and  Investment.  In  part  because  we  have  so 
much  reliance  on  Income  taxes." 

VARIOUS  PROPOSALS 

Proposed  remedies  being  considered  In 
Congress  range  from  drastic  to  mild  Some 
people  want  the  government  to  stop  taxing 
income  and  start  taxing  consumption.  Oth- 
ers would  "Index"  the  tax  code  to  eliminate 
the  effect  of  price  changes  Still  others  seek 
huge  cuts  in  income-tax  rates. 

More-traditional  cures  include  faster 
write-offs  for  business  structures  and  equip- 
ment, and  tax  breaks  for  Interest  Income 
and  dividends.  Although  President  Carter 
still  contends  that  a  balanced  budget  is  a 
better  remedy  for  Inflation  than  a  tax  cut. 
Republicans  and  some  congressional  Demo- 
crats hope  to  force  additional  tax  reduction 
before  the  November  elections. 

Whether  any  of  these  tax  remedies  would 
help  cure  the  Ills  of  Inflation  and  under-ln- 
vestment  Is  in  dispute,  however.  They  could 
make  things  worse,  some  experts  fear.  Even 
where  critics  concede  that  a  particular  tax 
change  would  help  slow  price  rises  or  quicken 
investment,  some  say  the  tax  code  would  end 
up  less  fair,  less  simple,  less  efficient — a  price 
:hey  are  unwilling  to  pay. 

Inflation  and  lagging  investment  are  like 
two  bad  children  who  keep  urging  each  other 
on  to  w^orse  and  worse  behavior  Inflation 
raises  taxes  on  labor  and  capital  and  dis- 
courages work  and  investment.  Less  work 
and  Investment  lead  to  less  supuly  to  meet 
demand,  hence  higher  prices  They  also  re- 
.sult  in  lower  productivity  and  lower  real  in- 
flation-adjusted wages,  which  spur  workers 
to  demand  higher  pay  Employers,  In  turn. 
raise  prices. 

WHAT     THE     TROUBLE     IS 

And  so  on.  round  and  round,  worse  and 
wor^e.  until  the  public  and  the  politicians — 
narents  of  these  bad  twins — begin  to  think  It 
Is  time  for  a  spanking.  Before  grabbing  the 
paddle,  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  the  mis- 
chief. 

Inflation  acts  on  taxes  in  two  ways.  It 
twists  the  tax  base,  the  measurement  of  in- 


come, out  of  shape.  And  it  subjects  that  mls- 
mjosured  income  to  a  higher  tax  rate 

Rates  on  individual  mcome  go  up  because 
inflation  reduces  the  value  of  exemptions, 
deductions  and  credits,  which  are  expressed 
in  fixed  dollars  The  f>erBonal  exemption  for 
example,  is  set  at  $1,000.  but  a  10  percent 
rise  in  prices  reduces  its  real  value  to  $900 
The  tax  brackets,  from  14  percent  to  70  per- 
cent are  also  set  in  fixed  dollars  A  single 
person  owes  the  government  24  percent  of 
an;,'  taxable  income  between  JIG, 800  and 
?12.900.  Between  $12,900  and  $16,000.  he  owes 
30  percent. 

Thus  a  pay  rais?.  alined  at  keeping  some- 
one even  with  inflation,  can  push  him  into  a 
higher  bracket  and  leave  him  with  less  real 
spending  power  Overall,  "bracket  creep"  will 
raise  taxes  perhaps  $15  billion  this  year 

DAMAGE     TO     INCENTIVIS 

"Why  should  a  man  or  woman  try  to  be- 
come more  productive  on  the  Job.  In  expec- 
tation of  battering  his  or  her  financial  posi- 
tion?" Sen  Robert  Dole  asks  "Not  only  does 
th?  government  undermine  the  value  of  each 
aidltional  dollar  earned  by  Its  working  p)eo- 
ple.  It  proceeds  to  allow  the  tax  rates  on 
those  dollars  to  rise  automatically."  the 
Kansas  Repub'Ican  says.  He  has  sponsored 
one  of  many  bills  that  would,  as  prices  go 
m.  increase  the  personal  exemotion.  stand- 
ard deduction,  tax  brackets  and  other  fi.xed- 
dollar  amounts. 

Less  familiar  than  the  bracket  creep  but. 
many  exoerls  think,  more  Important  Is  the 
way  inflation  distorts  the  measurement  of 
Income — the  tax  base.  For  labor  Income,  the 
mlsmeasuremenl  Is  relatU'ely  small,  be- 
cause most  people  pay  taxes  on  their  wages 
or  salary  once  a  year  But  for  income  from 
catjltal  assets,  often  held  for  many  years, 
the  distortion  can  be  great 

An  Investor,  for  examole.  buys  stock  for 
SI. 000.  and  five  years  later  sells  It  for  $1,500. 
His  apparent  gain:  $500  Meanwhile,  prices 
have  risen  50  percent.  His  real  gain:  zero 
Yet  the  government  taxes  his  $500  capital 
"gain."  In  the  same  way  Interest  on  savings 
accounts  and  bonds  is  taxed  as  ordinary  in- 
come, even  though  10  percent  inflation  turns 
5  oercent  Interest  into  a  5  percent  loss. 

Congress  tried.  In  1978.  to  offset  the  over- 
statement of  income  from  the  sa'e  of  stocks, 
real  estate  and  other  capital  assets  Among 
other  things,  it  Increased  to  60  percent  from 
50  percent  the  amount  of  lone-term  gain 
that  can   be  excluded  from  taxable  Income. 

Inflation  also  causes  overstatement  and 
overtaxation  of  business  income  because  usu- 
ally the  buildings  and  machlnerv  that  a 
company  uses  to  nroduce  Income,  sis  well  as 
some  materials,  last  more  than  one  year 
and  are  deducted  over  more  than  one  year 
But  If  prices  are  rising,  deductions  based  on 
original  cost  don't  keep  up  with  replacement 
cost. 

Por  example,  a  corporation  that  buvs  a 
machine  for  $10  000  and  writes  It  off  $1  000  a 
year  for  10  vears  doesn't  pet  the  full  benefit 
of  those  deductions  In  a  period  of  Inflation 
In  the  10th  year,  for  Instance,  the  $1  000  de- 
duction is  worth  only  $508  In  terms  of  the 
dollars  orleinally  Invested.  If  Inflation  aver- 
ages 7  percent  annually  over  the  decade 

In  the  case  of  materials,  many  compa- 
nies soften  the  effect  of  inflation  by  using 
i8st-ln-flrst-out  arcountlne  (TTPO).  which 
bases  tax  deductions  on  the  price  la-^t  paid 
for  similar  items  In  the  case  of  buildings. 
Congress  has  tried  to  offset  inflation  bv  per- 
mlttlne  businesses  to  deduct  wear  and  tear 
over  fewer  years  than  it  actually  occurs  and 
to  take  more  than  a  single  year's  deprecia- 
tion in  each  of  the  early  years  of  a  build- 
ing's tax  life  Business  machinery  gets  ac- 
celerated depreciation,  too,  plus  an  invest- 
ment credit 

ILI  USORT    PHOfTTB 

But  in  years  of  high  inflation.  Inventory 
and  depreciation  deductions  still  have  a  way 
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of  falling  behind  replacement  costs.  Corpo- 
rations had  pretax  profits  of  $237  billion  last 
year.  But.  tu:cordlng  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. $58.5  billion  of  that  reflected  Inad- 
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coincided  with  a  decline  in  the  growth  of 
productivity  (output  per  man-hour)  in  the 
private,  non-farm  economy  from  2  25  percent 
a  year  between  World  War  11  and  1973  to  less 


BUSINESS     AS     PROBLEM     SOLVER 

•  Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
size  of  Government  and  the  ever  expand- 
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Congress,  after  absorbing  the  public's  de- 
mands, often  creates  or  expands  a  bureauc- 
racy to  regulate  or  force  business  into  solv- 
intr  a  sneclflc  nroblem. 
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gree  in  mechanical  engineering  in  1950 
lowing  military  service  in  Korea. 
He   also  attended  the  University  of  Mis 

siKfiinnl    ftnri    mmnlptj>r1    tVi*»    WarT/orH    n*.oHii 


neth  Galbralth  and  Donald  Kendall,  and 
whose  President  is  Robert  D.  Schmidt,  today 
called   for  an   immediate   and   wide-ranging 
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of  falling  behind  replacemenc  costs.  Corpo- 
rations had  pretax  profits  of  »237  billion  last 
year.  But.  siccordlng  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. $58.5  billion  of  that  reflected  Inad- 
equate Inventory  and  depreciation  deduc- 
tions. Federal  and  state  income  taxes  on 
those  inflated  profits  totaled  $92.7  billion 
Thus.  Inflation  turned  an  apparent  Income- 
tax  rate  of  39  1  percent  Into  a  rate  of  51.8 
percent. 

While  Inflation  raises  business  taxes,  it 
also  reduces  them  by  paring  the  real  cost  of 
repaying  loans.  A  lender's  Inflation  loss  is  a 
borrowers  gain,  especially  if  inflation  turns 
out  to  be  more  than  expected  when  the  in- 
terest rate  was  stipulated  Whether  a  com- 
pany is  a  net  ealner  or  loser  from  inflation 
depends  on  how  much  of  its  business  is  fi- 
nanced with  debt  and  how  much  with  equity, 
as  well  as  the  age  of  Its  capital  stock  and 
the  way  it  accounts  for  inventories. 

Economists  Sidney  Davidson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  Roman  Well  of  Geor- 
gia Institute  of  Technology  studied  30  indus- 
trial companies  and  concluded  that  taxable 
Incomes  In  1974  would  have  been  higher  for 
nine  and  lower  for  21  if  all  inflation  effects 
had  been  eliminated.  But  all  24  utilities  stud- 
ied would  have  shown  higher  taxable  in- 
come, mainly  because  their  financing  relies 
so  much  on  debt. 

While  Inflation  lowers  taxes  on  some  com- 
panies and  raises  taxes  on  others,  the  overall 
effect  on  corporations  is  harmful  According 
to  Harvard's  Mr  Feldsteln.  Inflation  raised 
the  1977  tax  burden  on  income  from  corp- 
orate capital  by  more  than  $32  billion. 

The  overstatement  of  income  from  capi- 
tal is  more  critical  than  Inflations  tendency 
to  push  labor  income  Into  higher  brackets 
because  bracket  creep  Is  easier  to  correct. 
Congress  has  "cut"  the  individual  income 
tax  six  times  In  the  past  20  years,  in  part  to 
offset  the  "inflation  tax"  on  wages  and  sala- 
ries. In  fact,  total  Individual  income  taxes 
are  almost  as  low  now  as  they  would  be  If 
they  had  been  adjusted  for  the  inflation  that 
has  occurred  since  1960. 

But  tax  reductions  for  capital  income, 
which  have  been  part  of  most  tax  bills, 
haven't  kept  up  with  inflation.  Mr.  Peldsteln 
estimates  that  the  effective  tax  rate  on  capi- 
tal income  of  nonfinancial  corporations  rose 
to  66.3  percent  in  1977  from  62  8  percent  in 
1960. 

Thus,  inflation  has  turned  the  tax  on  In- 
come from  capital  into  a  tax  on  capital  It- 
self, into  a  wealth  tax.  And  because  Con- 
gress has  contented  itself  mainly  with  cut- 
ting rates  on  capital  income  rather  than 
with  correctly  measuring  the  base,  the  relief 
has  been  arbitrary.  It  has  aided,  without  dis- 
tinction, holders  of  all  capital  assets  regard- 
less of  how  much  inflation  has  hurt  them. 


BREAK    FOR    SAVERS 

Savings  accounts  had  been  ignored  alto- 
gether until  Congress  recently  passed — as 
part  of  a  bill  imposing  a  "windfall  profits" 
tax  on  U.S.  oil  companies— a  tax  break  that 
will  permit  Individuals  to  escape  tax  on  up 
to  $200  of  Interest  or  dividend  income  (up  to 
$400  for  couples).  Nor  has  Congress  been 
willing  to  count  as  income,  and  thus  to  tax. 
the  gains  that  borrowers  receive  from  infla- 
tion. On  the  contrary.  Interest  expense  is  de- 
ductible, regardless  of  how  much  of  it  repre- 
sents inflation. 

The  overtaxation  of  capita!  income  because 
of  inflation  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  reasons 
investment  is  lagging  in  the  US  But  it  Is  too 
simple  Just  to  say  "investment  Is  lagglne  " 
Last  year,  business  flxed  Investment  was  10  6 
percent  of  eross  national   product,   high    In 

^.^*  ,1*™'^'^*"*    ^°    "    percent   range   since 
World  War  IT 

But  the  Investment  hasn't  kept  pace  with 
the  labor  force  which  has  grown  28  percent 
in  the  past  decade,  comoarel  with  IQ  percen' 
In  the  preceding  10  years.  That  has  driven 
down  the  ratio  of  capital  to  labor  and  has 


coincided  with  a  decline  In  the  growth  of 
productivity  (output  per  man-hour)  in  the 
private,  non-farm  economy  from  2  25  percent 
a  year  between  World  War  11  and  1973  to  less 
than  1  percent  since  then.  More  productivity 
is  one  of  the  few  ways  wages  can  grow  rela- 
tive to  prices. 

According  to  some  observers,  though,  the 
problem  isn't  that  we  overtax  capital — sav- 
ings and  Investment — but  that  we  tax  it  at 
all.  This  line  of  thought  began  with  philoso- 
pher Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679).  who 
maintained  that  people  who  save  are  helping 
society  more  than  people  who  consume.  Econ- 
omist John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-1873)  said  it 
was  unfair  to  tax  Income  from  savings  be- 
cause savings  come  from  Income  taxed  al- 
ready 

CONSUMPTION    TAXES 

More  recently.  President  Ford's  Treasury 
Department  and  Britain's  Meade  Committee 
argued  that  both  fairness  and  the  economy 
would  be  served  by  switching  from  a  tax  on 
income  to  a  tax  on  the  part  of  income  that 
is  consumed — exempting  savings.  The  U.S. 
tax  system  already  contains  examples  of  this 
kind  of  "consumption  tax."  Savings  in  the 
form  of  contributions  to  pension  funds,  and 
the  Income  on  those  funds,  aren't  taxed  until 
withdrawn. 

The  big  argument  between  the  income- 
and  consumption -tax  schools  concerns  the 
response  of  savings  and  investment  to 
changes  In  the  after-tax  return  on  capital. 
The  consumption-tax  school  says  that  the  re- 
sponse Is  significant,  that  lower  taxes  on  sav- 
ings would  mean  more  savings.  Investment, 
productivity  and  real  wages. 

The  Income-tax  school  doubts  that  savings 
and  Investment  change  much  with  taxes.  But 
even  If  they  do.  Income-tax  supporters  say. 
moving  toward  a  consumption  tax  would 
make  the  tax  code  less  fair  because  the  poor 
consume  more  of  their  income  than  the  rich 
The  proper  target  of  taxation,  thev  add.  isn't 
consumotlon  Itself  but  the  power  to  consume, 
even  when  con<;umDtlon  is  temporarily  for- 
gone In  favor  of  savings  9 


BUSINESS     AS     PROBLEM     SOLVER 

•  Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
size  of  Government  and  the  ever  expand- 
ing burden  of  regiilation  confronts  the 
American  business  community  with  enor- 
mous problems  in  years  ahead.  Some  exe- 
cutives expect  many  changes  and  are  giv- 
ing serious  thought  to  how  their  enter- 
prises will  deal  with  those  changes— 
especially  changes  wrought  by  the  role 
of  Government.  One  of  these  officials  who 
has  given  much  consideration  to  subjects 
pertaining  is  Sam  Segnar.  the  incoming 
President  of  the  Gas  Processors  As.socia- 
tion.  In  a  recent  article  in  the  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal.  Mr.  Segnar  points  out  that  busi- 
ness must  repair  itself  for  a  new  role  to 
handle  the  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
about  Mr.  Segnar  and  his  views  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Northern's  Chief  Segnar  Sees  Business  as 
Problem -Solver 
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•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii.  I  would  like  to  exnre.ss 
mv  aoprec'ation  to  the  Hawa'i  State 
Lesrislature  for  ratifvine  the  District  of 
Columbia  Voting  Rights  Amendment 
Bv  a  vote  of  37  to  12  our  State  house  of 
fppresentatives  took  that  action  late 
Thursday.  The  State  senate  had  acted 
earlier. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  remember  the'r 
struggle  for  the  privileges  of  full  c-t'zen- 
shiD  rights  and  appreciate  the  oorortu- 
n'tv  to  assist  others  who  have  been  too 
long  denied  those  rights.  I  am  oroud 
that  mv  State  has  now  demonstrated 
leadership  'n  seeking  to  a.ssure  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
■=0  well  deserve  them,  their  full  citizen- 
ship rights. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  been  part 
of  our  Nation  for  over  two  centuries.  The 
almost  three-quarters  of  a  million 
inhabitants,  almost  as  manv  as  we  have 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  desire  the  opoor- 
tunitv  to  exercise  their  voting  rights  as 
do  all  Americans 

In  becoming  the  n*nth  State  to  ratify 
the  amendment.  Hawaii  has  iu.st  marked 
an  important  milestone  in  that  .struggle 
It  will  be  a  proud  day  when  that  amend- 
ment is  finally  ratified  by  the  necessary 
three-fourths  of  our  States.  I  am  pleased 
Hawaii  is  now  among  that  number.* 


Sam  Segnar  expects  many  changes  in  the 
next  decade 

Some  can  be  anticipated,  but  many  will  be 
complete  surprises. 

Segnar.  president  and  chief  operating  of- 
f'cer  of  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co..  Omaha,  is 
the  Incoming  president  of  the  Gas  Processors 
Association  (GPA) 

Slated  to  take  over  as  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  Northern,  a  diversified,  energy-based 
corporation.  Segnar  thinks  the  years  ahead 
will  be  "exciting — but  we'll  have  to  change 
how  we  manage,  particularly  how  we  deal 
with  government." 

Changing  government  role.  Business  has 
witnessed  the  changing  role  of  government 
during  the  past  several  years  Although  the 
change  may  not  be  completely  understand- 
able, there's  no  denying  that  government 
continues  to  grow  increasingly  bigger,  more 
influential,   and   more  powerful. 

"During  the  past  20  years,"  Segnar  says. 
"new  societal  concerns  for  environmental 
protection,  worker  safety,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  consumer  protection,  and  energy 
have  been  added  to  a  growing  list  of  gov- 
ernmental responsibilities  Many  long  to  re- 
t\irn  to  a  simpler  America  when  there  were 
fewer  regulations  and  enterprise  was  freer." 
He  agrees  that  the  Idea  of  returning  to  a 
free  market  society  Is  attractive  but  doubt-s 
that  the  nation's  going  to  back  up  The  gov- 
ernment and  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  have  changed,  according  to  Segnar.. 
and  business  cannot  succeed  by  battling  gov- 
ernment head  on. 

"Many  in  business  are  fighting  to  save  the 
free  enterprise  system  as  they  remember 
it."  he  says,  "but  In  fact,  the  system  and 
the  role  of  government  has  changed.  Busi- 
ness management  also  must  change  In  or- 
der to  be  successful  in  the  1980s." 

The  fundamental  change,  says  Segnar,  Is 
the  shift  from  a  way  of  life  based  upon  in- 
dividualism to  more  emphasis  on  group  con- 
cerns and  issues.  Public  pressure  has  been 
Instrumental  in  focusing  governmental  at- 
tention on  specific  societal  problems,  and 
governme:it  has  responded  by  legislating 
answers. 

"Most  would  agree  the  problems  are  real. 
Protecting  the  environment,  worker  safety, 
equal  employment  opportunities,  concern 
for  energy,  and  care  of  the  poor  and  elderly, 
are  all  legitimate  social  concerns.  In  the  age 
of  individualism,  charity  was  often  the  an- 
swer But  modern  American  society  has  de- 
cided government  can  and  should  provide 
more  effective  answers" 

New  business  role.  Segnar  notes  that  gov- 
ernment turns  to  business  as  the  sigent  to 
solve  these  problems,  recognizing  that  busi- 
ness is  best  equipped  to  deal  efflrlently  with 
the  often  complex  Issues 
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Congress,  after  abeoi^lng  the  public's  de- 
mands, often  creates  or  expands  a  bureauc- 
racy to  regtilate  or  force  business  into  solv- 
ing a  speclflc  problem. 

Although  many  argue  the  system  Isn't 
perfect,  it  does  work.  Significant  progress 
has  been  made  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
partnership  of  government  and  business. 

"Businessmen  should  recognize  that  gov- 
ernment has  changed  because  society  and 
conditions  have  changed."  says  Segnar. 

"We  should  concentrate  on  making  the 
system  work.  The  role  of  government,  the 
role  of  business,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  has  changed  dramatically  in 
the  200  years  since  we've  started,  and  we 
can't  expect  to  go  back. 

In  Segnar's  view.  America  In  the  1980s  will 
see  more  public  pressure  on  government  to 
have  business  develop  more  cures  for  soci- 
ety's problems.  Government  is  likely  to  be- 
come established  as  the  agency  to  decide 
which  public  problem  business  wUl  be  ex- 
pected to  solve.  Demands  on  business  to  as- 
sume the  major  burden  of  solving  these 
problems  will  grow,  even  though  they  may 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  goods 
and  services  normally  offered. 

Americans,  says  Segnar,  apparently  are 
willing  to  ask  business  to  trade  off  produc- 
tivity for  solutions  to  common  problems.  The 
costs  of  these  solutions,  he  adds,  will  be 
passed  through  the  marketplace  to  the  pub- 
lic. "It  will  be  Increasingly  Important  to 
balance  these  needs  against  business'  need  to 
remain  competitive  in  world  markets." 

Segnar  notes  that  businessmen  are  in  the 
best  position  to  solve  these  problems  because 
they  have  the  required  knowledge  and 
capability. 

"After  all,"  he  says,  "problem  solving  is 
what  management  is  all  about." 

Rather  than  attacking  the  problem  by  at- 
tacking government,  business  will  succeed 
only  when  It  attacks  the  problems. 

Acting  on  changes.  Recognition  of  the 
changing  roles  and  demands  on  btisiness  and 
government  is  important  to  success  in  the 
i980s. 

Segnar  believes  understanding  these 
changes  Is  critical  and  "it's  Irrelevant 
whether  you  like  a  change  or  not  as  long  as 
you  understand  It."  The  question  then  be- 
comes one  of  how  to  best  deal  with  the 
solution. 

The  successful  business  manager  of  the 
1980s  will  pay  attention  to  public  opinion 
There  are  many  ways  to  deal  with  changes 
but  Segnar  recommends  "staying  in  touch 
with  trends,  knowing  how  and  why  the  gov- 
ernment works,  planning  as  far  ahead  as  you 
can.  and  getting  involved  In  helping  to  make 
the  system  successful." 

Segnar  comments  that  the  traditional  busi- 
ness lobbyists  in  Washington  are  necessary 
to  make  sure  Congress  understands  both 
sides  of  complex  issues.  But  a  new  and  per- 
haps more  effective  role  will  be  in  working 
with  government  bureaucrats  rather  than 
politicians. 

Once  legislation  is  enacted,  the  govern- 
ments  staff  typically  is  burled  In  the  prob- 
lems of  translating  law  Into  a  workable  pro- 
gram. Rather  than  a  hoDeIe?s  mess,  this  may 
represent  an  opportunity  for  business  to  step 
In  and  provide  the  expertise  needed  to  de- 
velop workable  and  effective  programs. 

"I'm  confident,"  Segnar  adds,  "that  busi- 
nessmen, working  with  government,  can  help 
Implement  these  programs  without  the  du- 
plications and  conflicts  we  see  today. 

"Business  has  the  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge to  solve  any  problem."  Segnar  con- 
cludes, "and  the  role  of  business  and  gov- 
ernment Is  so  interrelated,  we  cannot  afford 
to  attack  each  other.  I'm  confident  that 
we  can  succeed  in  the  19808." 

The  man.  S^nar  Is  a  native  of  Arkansas. 
He  attended  Texas  A&M  University  and 
the  University  of  Oklahoma,  receiving  a  de- 


gree In  mechanical  engineering  in  1950,  fol- 
lowing military  service  in  Korea. 

He  also  attended  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  completed  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate School  of  Business  Administration 
advanced  management  program  In   1967. 

Segnar  began  his  professional  career  as 
a  machinist's  helper  in  a  refinery  owned  by 
Cities  Service  and  Continental  Oil  compa- 
nies. He  later  was  a  draftsman  and  engi- 
neer for  the  same  organization. 

He  began  his  pipeline  engineering  and 
construction  activities  in  1953.  For  the  fol- 
lowing 7  years,  this  included  extensive  of- 
fice and  field  work  on  major  and  minor  river 
crossings,  cross  country,  offshore,  marsh, 
and  mountain  installations,  automated 
compressor  stations,  pump  stations,  and 
tank  farms. 

He  joined  a  Northern  subsidiary.  Northern 
Gas  Products  Co..  as  manager  of  engineer- 
ing and  construction  in  1961.  He  was  named 
manager  of  employee  relations  for  Northern 
Natural  Gas  Co.  in  1963.  vice-president  of 
administration  In  1966.  assistant  to  the 
president  in  1969.  and  group  vice-president 
of  liquid  fuels  In  1971. 

The  liquid  fuels  group  consists  of  North- 
ern Gas  Products  Co..  Northern  P>ropane 
Gas  Co.,  United  Petroleum  Gas  Co.,  North- 
ern Helex  Co.,  Hydrocarbon  Transportation 
Inc.,  Weskem  Corp.,  Northern  Liquid  Fuels 
International  Ltd  ,  and  Protane  Corp  Pro- 
tane  Corporation  consists  of  several  sub- 
sidiary companies  operating  in  the  Carib- 
bean Islands  and  Latin  America. 

Segnar  was  elected  president  of  Northern 
.Natural  Gas  Co.  in  1976.  He  serves  on  the 
corporate  planning  committee,  investment 
committee,  policy  committee,  compensation 
committee,  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  company .9 


EAST-WEST  ACCORD  COMMITTEE 
PROPOSES  MILITARY  NONINTER- 
VENTION PACT 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Committee  on  East-West  Ac- 
cord, a  nonpartisan  organization  of 
prominent  Americans  concerned  with 
the  issues  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions, recently  issued  a  strong  condem- 
nation of  the  Soviet  Union's  military  in- 
tervention in  Afghanistan  and  proposed 
a  new  American  diplomatic  initiative  to 
Drevent  future  direct  or  proxv  interven- 
tions. The  proposal  calls  on  the  United 
States  to  explore  the  feasibility  of  pro- 
posing a  military  nonintervention  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  close  the  loopholes  in  the 
1972  basic  principles  agreement. 

The  committee's  proposal  and  back- 
ground paper  are  constructive  alterna- 
tives to  the  current  state  of  dangerous 
confrontation  between  the  superpowers 
and  they  deserve  serious  consideration  In 
the  Senate. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  proposals  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  texts  follow: 

Text  of  Proposals 

The  American  Committee  on  East-West 
Accord  deplores  the  massive  invtision  and 
the  use  of  Soviet  combat  forces  in  Afghan- 
istan because  It  increases  the  danger  of  su- 
perpower confrontation  and  the  possible 
escalation  to  nuclear  war  New  foreign  policy 
initiatives  and  ground  rules  are  urgently 
needed  to  arrest  the  rising  tensions  and  to 
prevent  future  use  of  combat  forces — the 
most  dangerous  element,  leading  to  possible 
US-Soviet  nuclear  confrontation. 

As  a  first  step,  the  American  Committee. 
co-chaired  by  George  P.  Kennan.  John  Ken- 


neth Oalbralth  and  Donald  Kendall,  and 
whose  President  Is  Robert  D.  Schmidt,  today 
called  for  an  immediate  and  wide-ranging 
exploration  by  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  of  the 
measures  necessary  to  negotiate  a  "MUltary 
Non-intervention  Pact  "  banning  the  use  of 
combat  forces  directly  or  indirectly  In  Third 
World  countries. 

Under  the  proposed  "Military  Non-inter- 
vention Pact",  based  on  the  attached  back- 
ground paper,  both  countries  would  agree : 

Not  to  intervene  directly  with  their  own 
combat  forces: 

Not  to  facilitate  Intervention  by  combat 
forces  of  a  proxy  state  or  states; 

Not  to  support  the  direct  or  covert  use  of 
mercenary,  paramilitary  forces,  or  so-called 
volunteer  forces: 

Not  to  respond  with  combat  forces  even  U 
one  of  the  states  in  the  Third  World  territory 
should  request  such  assistance. 

Initially  such  a  pact  could  apply  to  the 
geographic  regions  of  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 
the  Subcontinent.  Southwest  and  Southeast 
Asia.  The  negotiation  of  a  bilateral  pact 
cculd  then  serve  as  an  example  for  consider- 
ation by  other  states. 

The  American  Committee  fully  realizes 
that  negotiation  of  a  "Military  Non-inter- 
vention Pact"  between  the  US  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  would  be  aiduous  and  complex ;  yet 
the  consequences  of  following  the  present 
course  pose  the  ultimate  danger. 

All  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  with 
the  exception  of  China,  want  an  end  to  U.S. 
and  Soviet  military  confrontation.  This  In- 
cludes all  the  states  of  Western  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  Third  World  states,  whether 
pro-Soviet.  pro-US.,  or  non-aligned. 

In  the  area  of  arms  control,  the  American 
Committee  urges: 

An  immediate  return  to  arms  control 
negotiations  starting  with  a  Joint  pledge  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  and  SALT 
li  agreements: 

A  freeze  on  the  deployment  of  any  addi- 
tional strategic  nuclear  weapons: 

A  ban  on  testing  of  nuclear  weapons: 

And  negotiations  on  the  deployment  of 
US  and  USSR,  medium-range  nuclear 
•capons  in  Europe 

The  American  Committee  calls  for  an 
early  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces  from  AX- 
Rhanistan  combined  with  international 
luarantees  against  further  Intervention,  per- 
mitting the  formation  of  a  neutral  non- 
aligned  government.  In  this  connection,  the 
Committee  notes  with  favor  the  Initiatives 
of  the  British  Government  in  the  Common 
Market,  the  letter  of  President  Tito  to  Presi- 
dents Brezhnev  and  Carter,  the  joint  French- 
Indian  communique,  and  similar  efforts  by 
non-aligned  states. 

The  Committee  also  supports  the  explora- 
tion of  a  negotiated  framework  providing  in- 
ternational guarantees  to  prevent  military 
intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf  to  Insure 
the  continuing  flow  of  oil  through  normal 
commercial  means  to  all  states 

The  American  Committee  supports  a  re- 
turn to  even-handedness  In  US  policies 
toward  the  U.S.S  R  and  China,  granting  no 
special  advantages  to  either  state  which  are 
not  granted  to  the  other. 

Further,  the  American  Committee  sup- 
ports a  greater  U.S  effort  to  Involve  the 
United  Nations  In  issues  of  world  security. 
v.lth  special  emphasis  on  strengthenlnz  and 
using  U.N.  machinery  for  International 
peacekeeping  and  observer  forces  In  nego- 
tiating the  resolution  of  conflicts 

BACKGROtTND  PAPER  PROPOSAL  rOB  U.S. -SO- 
VIET Mn-iTARY  NON -Intervention  Pact 
In  the  postwar  era.  both  the  US  and  the 
USSR  frequently  engaged  In  open  and  co- 
vert military  Intervention,  the  most  recent 
being  the  deplorable  Soivlet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan Among  the  places  the  US.  In- 
tervened  with    its   military   forces,   directly. 
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were  Lebanon,  the  Dominican  Republic.  "Viet- 
nam,   and   Cambodia:    and   covertly    in    the 
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alert.    Such    alerts    are    progressively    more      tration.    and    then    careful    preparation   for 
dangerous    as    nuclear    weapons   technology      negotiations.  The  effort  should  be  seen  as  a 
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But  those  of  us  in  the  business  community 
have   the   greatest   responsibility.   We   must 


all   benefited  from  them,   directly  or  Indi- 
rectly,  and   I   have   learned   from   h<>tn<r  in- 


and  Japan,  and  the  realism  of  the  situation 
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were  Lebanon,  the  Domlnlc&n  Republic.  Viet- 
aam.  and  Cambodia;  and  covertly  In  the 
Congo.  Cuba.  Ouatemala.  and  Laos.  The  So- 
viet Union  not  only  Invaded  Hungary.  Czech - 
oslovaUa,  and  Afghanistan,  but  provided  air- 
lift, seallft,  and  military  equipment  for  the 
proxy  military  intervention  of  Cuban  forces 
In  Angola  and  Ethiopia,  and  Cubans  and  East 
Germans  In  South  Yeman  Further,  the  So- 
viets assisted  Vietnamese  forces  In  Cambodia. 
With  each  of  these  military  interventions 
came  an  increase  in  tensions  between  the 
powers.  There  is  a  long  history  of  attempts 
to  deal  with  concepts  of  mUllary  non-inter- 
vention; the  principles  are  on  record,  and 
the  intent  is  clear.  They  are  contained  In  the 
non-intervention  articles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  In  the  Basic  Principles  of  U.S.- 
Soviet Conduct,  signed  in  Moscow  in  1972.  In 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  in  the  resolutions  of 
peaceful  coexistence  approved  by  the  non- 
aligned  nations,  and  many  other  documents. 
But  It  Is  clear  that,  despite  their  merit,  these 
principles  have  not  prevented  military  In- 
tervention by  the  two  great  powers.  There 
Is  a  need  for  a  more  precise  set  of  groimd 
rules. 

Continuing  competition  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  Inevitable  But  the  com- 
petition needs  to  be  constrained  by  a  code 
of  conduct,  if  we  are  to  survive  President 
Brezhnev  says;  "We  make  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  we  see  detente  as  the  way  to  create 
more  favorable  conditions  for  peaceful  com- 
munist construction"  But  neither  U.S.  nor 
Soviet  military  intervention  has  been  "peace- 
ful". Soviet  leaders  have  been  saying  for 
years  that  they  would  give  support  to  libera- 
tion movements  throughout  the  world.  The 
goal  here  Is  to  spell  out  peaceful  competi- 
tion and  to  eliminate  Intervention  by  com- 
bat forces. 

The  US  has  had  the  experience  of  living 
through  a  period  when  It  did  not  engage  in 
military  Intervention.  From  1975  to  1980  the 
US  did  not  send  Its  combat  forces  Into  ac- 
tion anywhere  in  the  world  The  US  had  a 
covert  paramilitary  program  In  Angola,  but 
this  was  closed  down  by  Congress  In  1975. 
Recently,  however,  advocates  of  military  In- 
tervention In  the  United  States  have  been 
moving  to  ascendancy  The  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  has  provided  Impetus  for  a 
greater  increase  In  the  defense  budget,  a 
quest  for  new  military  bases  In  the  Middle 
East  and  the  Persian  Oulf.  the  creation  of  a 
rapid  deployment  force,  the  "unleashing" 
of  C.T.A.  covert  operations,  and  less  emphasis 
on  arms  control  The  proponents  of  inter- 
vention refer  to  the  post-Vietnam  era  of  non- 
intervention as  the  "Vietnam  syndrome" 

The  concepts  of  security  developed  after 
World  War  n  have  become  obsolete  Soviet 
asplratlcms  for  world  hegemony  may  linger 
In  the  minds  of  a  few  old  Bolsheviks  but 
for  many  Russians,  they  died  long  ago  This 
U  especially  true  of  the  young.  Thirty  mil- 
lion Russians  were  killed  or  crippled  In 
World  War  n.  It  Is  not  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  the  Russians  understand  the 
consequences  of  war.  even  more  fundamen- 
tally than  Americans. 

tt  is  important  to  recall,  too.  that  all  the 
cither  nations  of  the  world,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  China,  want  an  end  to  US  and 
soviet  military  confrontation  This  Includes 
au  the  states  of  Western  and  Eastern  Europe 
Md  the  Third  World  states,  whether  pro- 
wmet.  pro-XT.S.,  or  non-aligned  A  military 
S!^J^^!rr""°''  P"^*  ^"""J  ^  welcomed 
Tona"^  throughout    most    of    the 

The  Afghanistan  invasion  and  US  reac- 
«on  to  It  have  sharpened  awareness  of  the 

bt^'^iT"*""***'  "y  mlUUry  Intervention 
by  either  superpower.  Any  such  use  of  com- 

beoauselt  es«iate«  tensions  between  the 
^Pwpwrenr  The  consequence  of  such  an 
JncPBMe  in  tensions  la  likely  to  be  a  nuclear 


alert.  Such  alerts  are  progressively  more 
dangerous  as  nuclear  weapons  technology 
advances  to  first-strike  capability,  especial- 
ly because  they  may  trigger  accidental  war. 
What  Is  needed  Is  a  pact  between  the  two 
powers  to  refrain  from  Intervention  with 
combat  forces  anywhere  in  the  Third  World. 
Such  a  pact  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  could  set  an  example  for 
other  states. 

In  order  to  be  effective,  a  U.S.-Sovlet  mil- 
itary non-intervention  pact  would  require 
a  total  ban.  without  exception,  of  the  direct 
and  Indirect  intervention  by  combat  forces, 
by  either  of  the  pwwers.  in  the  Third  World 
This  would  mean  that  neither  power  could 
respond  with  combat  forces,  even  if  a  state 
In  the  Third  World  territory  should  request 
such  assistance.  A  pact  such  as  Is  suggested 
does  not  cover  the  full  range  of  forms  of 
military  intervention;  for  example,  military 
aid  programs,  non-combat  military  advisors, 
arms  trade,  and  small  arms  gun-running. 
But  were  the  superpowers  to  mke  progress 
on  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  military 
Intervention.  It  might  be  possible  In  time  to 
limit  other  forms  of  Intervention. 

Initially,  the  geographic  boundaries  of  such 
an  sigreement  should  include  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Subcontinent.  Southwest 
Asia,  and  Southeast  Asia.  Both  powers  would 
agree  not  to  Intervene  In  these  designated 
Third  World  areas  with  their  own  combat 
forces,  nor  would  they  facilitate  Intervention 
by  the  combat  forces  of  proxy  states,  nor 
would  they  support  the  covert  or  direct  use 
of  mercenary,  paramilitary,  or  so-called  vol- 
unteer combat  forces  (It  should  be  noted 
that  covert  paramilitary  Intervention  does 
not  remain  secret  or  unattrlbutable  once 
combat  begins.)  U.S.  and  Soviet  Intelligence 
can  easily  ascertain  the  source  of  support 
for  such  combat  operations.  Existing  Intelli- 
gence Is  adequate  to  verify  compliance  with 
a  military  non-intervention  pact. 

It  is  recognized  that  It  may  be  difficult 
for  the  two  powers  to  control  military  in- 
tervention in  the  area  by  friendly  states.  For 
example,  the  Cuban  government  has  claimed 
that  it  Intervened  at  Its  own  Initiative  In 
Angola  and  Ethiopia.  The  fact  Is.  however, 
the  Cuban  forces  were  armed  and  equipped 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  were  airlifted  to 
Africa  In  Soviet  planes.  The  Vietnamese 
troops  which  Invaded  Cambodia  were  not 
only  armed  and  equipped  by  the  U.S.S.R. . 
but  they  were  accompanied  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisors.  Israel  has  invaded  Lebanon 
several  times  using  planes,  tanks,  and  rock- 
ets provided  by  the  United  States.  While  It 
is  true  that  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR,  may 
not  have  full  control  over  such  Interven- 
tions, both  powers  certainly  have  the  means 
to  make  their  opposition  to  such  Interven- 
tion unmistakable.  They  both  have  the 
power  to  withhold  future  military  or  finan- 
cial assistance  If  their  views  are  Ignored 
Furthermore,  both  powers  together  could 
have  Influence  on  the  Interventions  of  third 
powers.  For  Instance,  France  has  used  Its 
mlUtarv  forces  to  Intervene  directly  several 
times  In  Africa,  and  China  has  Invaded 
North  Vietnam. 

Specific  action  proposals  for  a  Military 
Non-intervention  Pact  should  be  prepared 
not  only  by  the  governments  of  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.,  but  should  be  studied  by 
other  governments  as  well.  In  the  United 
States,  such  a  pact  needs  urgent  study,  dis- 
cussion and  debate  In  Congress,  the  univer- 
sities, the  International  research  centers,  and 
the  press.  There  is  a  need  for  fresh  and 
responsible  thinking  to  contribute  to  this 
effort. 

One  should  not  be  under  any  Illusion  that 
conclusion  of  a  bilateral  agreement  for  the 
superpowers  to  keep  their  combat  forces  out 
of  Third  World  countries  could  be  accom- 
plished In  the  Immediate  future.  The  concept 
will  require  careful  analysis  by  the  Adminis- 


tration, and  then  careful  preparation  for 
negotiations.  The  effort  should  be  seen  as  a 
first  step  in  reversing  the  dangerous  trend 
in  US-Soviet  relations.  Such  negotiations 
will  be  complex  and  arduous;  yet  the  con- 
sequences of  following  the  present  coiirse 
pose  the  ultimate  danger. 

A  military  non-intervention  pact  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R..  though  separable 
from  the  security  benefits  derived  from 
strategic  arms  limitation,  would  facilitate 
the  successful  negotiation  of  substantial  re- 
ductions and  qualitative  controls  of  nuclear 
weapons  It  would  enhance  the  political 
climate  for  arms  control  and  other  mutual- 
ly benefiical  programs  In  both  Washington 
and  Moscow,  and  contribute  significantly  to 
the  avoidance  of  war.0 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  commentary  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Crawfordsville.  Ind..  Jour- 
nal-Review on  February  28. 1980.  It  high- 
lights the  economic  burden  of  excessive 
Government  regulation  and  praises  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  and  implicitly, 
airline  deregulation,  for  efforts  at  re- 
ducing this  cost  burden. 
The  commentary  follows : 

OvERRXCtJLATION    CoSTS    $100   BILLION 

It  Is  Ironic  that  government  regulation, 
which  has  as  Its  purpose  to  make  the  market- 
place more  equitable  for  buyers  and  to  sell- 
ers, has  actually  eliminated  many  of  the 
bargains.  As  businessmen,  we  must  deal  each 
day  with  the  thousands  of  regulations  Im- 
posed by  government  In  response  to  the  per- 
ception that  the  private  sector  Is  In  violation 
of  the  public  good.  Yet  we  witness  Increased 
costs  to  consumers  and  often  denial  of  prod- 
ucts that  have  value  to  the  public. 

Small  business  people  find  themselves 
stifled  by  the  mass  of  government  regulation. 
A  report  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  determined  that 
overregulatlon  Is  discouraging  comp>etltlon 
because  smaller  companies  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  keeping  track  of  and  complying  with 
all  of  the  rules.  That  cost  Is  estimated  at 
more  than  $3,600  per  year  for  every  small 
business  person. 

The  economic  burden  of  excessive  regula- 
tion Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  those  of 
us  In  the  business  community  for  two  rea- 
sons. First,  the  capital  we  must  Invest  to 
comply  with  regulations  cannot  be  used  for 
new  plants  and  equipment.  Second,  the  cost 
of  all  regulation  Is  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  for  every  dollar 
the  government  spends  to  enforce  regula- 
tion. 20  are  spent  to  comply  ...  by  some 
estimates  as  much  as  $100  billion  In  1979.  An 
average  of  $2,000  for  each  family  of  four! 

Some  regulations  are  necessary  of  course. 
Those  of  us  who  live  on  a  residential  street 
Insist  on  a  speed  limit  for  the  safety  of  our 
children  and  ourselves.  In  many  instances 
we  expect  government  to  step  in  at  times 
when  a  few  members  of  the  business  commu- 
nity— or  other  segments  of  society — fall  to 
recognize  their  responsibilities.  However,  gov- 
ernment has  moved  from  the  position  of  ref- 
eree to  that  of  the  opposing  team. 

Congress,  the  regulatory  agencies,  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  business  community  all  have  a 
role  in  the  reform  process.  The  Congress  must 
assume  veto  power  over  regulations  and  en- 
act sunset  le^slatton,  establishing  the  date 
upon  which  each  regulatory  body  will  be 
terminated.  Those  In  the  federal  agencies 
should  take  their  cue  from  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  demote  some  of  their  energies 
to  reducing  or  eliminating  regulatory  func- 
tions. 
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But  those  of  us  In  the  business  community 
have  the  greatest  responsibility.  We  must 
work  with  the  regulators  to  develop  reason- 
able goals  and  the  means  to  achieve  them. 
We  must  not  yield  to  the  forces  of  big  gov- 
ernment. Business  is  not,  and  never  was  In- 
tended to  be,  a  partner  of  government.  The 
first  duty  of  every  man  and  woman  in  this 
country  who  considers  himself  or  herself  a 
bonaflde  business  person.  Is  to  preserve  the 
Ufeblood  of  this  nation — the  free  enterprise 
system — and  to  do  It  by  example.  When  that 
happens,  the  need  for  regulation  will  be  re- 
duced, dramatically  .9 


scna^npic  research  today 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  Senator  Hatch, 
who  serves  with  me  on  the  Senate  Health 
and  Scientific  Research  Subcommittee, 
recently  spoke  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Universities 
and  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing 
his  remarks  and  find  them  a  refreshing 
and  Insightful  review  of  the  importance 
of  federally  supported  scientific  research 
in  our  country.  Senator  Hatch  has 
worked  very  hard  with  other  members  of 
the  Health  and  Scientific  Research  Sub- 
committee on  the  reauthorization  legis- 
lation our  subcommittee  considers  each 
year  on  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  so  the  state  of  our  research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  have  been  very  impor- 
tant to  him.  I  commend  his  remarks  to 
our  colleagues,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  Senator  Hatch  again  on 
the  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  authoriza- 
tion for  NSF.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Speech  or  Senator  Orsin  O.  Hatch 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen:  Thank  you  very 
much  for  Inviting  me  to  share  some  thoughts 
and  observations  with  you  this  evening  about 
science,  government,  and  the  extremely  vital 
role  our  nation's  universities  and  colleges 
play  In  meeting  the  technological  needs  of 
America.  You  people  are  professionals  and 
all  of  us  politicians  are  both  proud  and  re- 
spectful of  your  knowledge  and  your  thirst 
for  more  of  It. 

Sometimes  we  need  a  professional  appraisal 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  That  was  the  ad- 
vice Tallyrand  once  gave  to  King  Louis  XVin 
Louis  was  reading  a  tentative  budget  to 
Talleyrand,  who  was  head  of  the  provisional 
government.  "Your  Majesty."  Talleyrand 
commented,  "there  Is  an  omission— payment 
of  the  deputies."  Louis  responded,  "It  Is  an 
honorary  position,  they  should  perform  their 
duties  without  payment."  "But,  Your  Maj- 
esty," cried  TaUeyrand,  "that  would  cost  us 
too  much!" 

I  have  had  the  opportunity,  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  Scien- 
tific Research  and  the  Technology  Assessment 
Board,  to  have  direct  contoct  with  a  num- 
ber of  you  and  yoxii  colleagues  In  the  uni- 
versity and  sclentlflc  community.  These  as- 
sociations have  been  most  enjoyable  as  well 
^  beneficial  to  me  In  my  efforts  In  the 
Senate.  I  have  spent  the  last  three  years, 
since  I  took  my  seat  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Utah  In  January.  1977.  trying  to  pro- 
mote a  solid  policy  tor  sclentlflc  research 
Hnd  technoloelcal  development,  because  I 
Vnow  that  our  successes  In  the  laboratory 
sre  kev  to  our  successes  In  handling  the 
domestic  economy  and  boosting  Intema- 
tir>nal  trade. 

I  know  some  of  you  have  taken  Issue  with 
some  of  my  Initiatives,  but  I  think  we  have 
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all  ben^ted  from  them,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, and  I  have  learned  from  being  in- 
volved with  these  issues  how  you  are  affected 
by  govertmient.  I  think  I  have  obtained  a 
little  better  "feel"  for  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  the  Federal  Government  to  help  you  per- 
form the  best  and  most  effective  research 
possible. 

First  of  all.  It  Is  uncertain  that  the  uni- 
versity's role  In  our  national  successes  is 
really  imderstood.  In  the  area  of  science  and 
technology,  higher  education's  contribution 
Is  two-fold.  First,  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities are  re^>onslble  for  educating  and  train- 
ing our  young  people  in  the  sciences,  with- 
out whose  future  expertise  America  could 
not  hope  to  go  forward  technologically.  This 
traditional  role  of  the  university  should 
never  be  dismissed  as  old-fashioned  or  passe, 
and  Indeed,  In  my  opinion,  society  owes  you 
In  the  academic  community  a  round  of  ap- 
plause for  continuing  to  take  your  teaching 
duties  seriously.  You  have  not  foresaken 
them  for  more  lucrative  positions,  for  addi- 
tional time  on  your  own  research  work,  or 
even  during  periods  of  student  unrest  and 
apathy.  What  we  are  really  talking  about  Is 
the  future  of  science  In  our  country.  If  our 
students  are  not  taught  by  dedicated  teach- 
ers as  well  as  the  best  researchers,  how  will 
we  ever  expect  to  excel  in  the  future?  In 
other  words,  I  think  we  must  remember  that 
there  is  a  sense  In  which  scholarship  is  an 
end  In  Itself. 

Second,  our  coUeges  and  universities  are 
primary  sites  for  the  performance  of  critical 
research  and  development  activity.  It  U  nec- 
essary that  they  continue  their  independent 
work,  particularly  in  basic  research.  Univer- 
sities are  in  a  unique  position  In  that  they 
are  free  to  pursue  topics  and  experiments 
without  the  pressure  of  the  marketplace. 
WhUe  American  industry,  I  believe,  must  be 
encouraged,  and  given  the  appropriate  Incen- 
tives to  do  so,  to  take  on  more  of  the  R  4  D 
load,  I  am  convinced  that  much  of  the  fun- 
damenui  basic  research  needed  to  develop 
promising  new  technologies  Is  performed 
admirably  by  our  Nation's  universities  and 
colleges. 

If  I  could  Just  add,  parenthetically,  at  this 
point,  a  plug  for  some  of  the  outstanding 
smaller  Institutions,  I  believe  that  their  con- 
tributions to  research  and  the  education  of 
future  scientists  Is  also  of  high  quality.  I 
realize  that  this  distinguished  group  is  rep- 
resentative of  our  country's  state  universi- 
ties and  land -grant  schools,  but  If  we  are 
talking  purely  about  the  role  of  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  future  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, then  I  would  hesitate  not  to  men- 
tion the  efforts  of  the  smaller,  private  col- 
leges and  universities. 

We  all  recognize  basic  research  as  the  life's 
blood  of  all  advances  In  science  and  tech- 
nology. The  quality  of  American  basic  re- 
search relates  directly  to  our  nation's  total 
potential  for  success  economically.  Interna- 
tionally, and  intrinsically.  As  many  of  you 
may  have  heard  me  say  before,  I  am  a  strong 
believer  in  national  spirit.  I  think  Ameri- 
cans are  Justified  In  feeling  good  about  the 
accomplishments  of  fellow  citizens,  whether 
they  are  Olympians  or  scientists.  I  also  think 
there  Is  a  positive  subsidiary  effect  of  such 
pride  on  the  will  of  others  to  forge  ahead 
In  the  pursuit  of  new  knowledge. 

It  almost  goes  without  aaylng  that  basic 
research  has  contributed  enormously  to 
America's  economy  and  to  our  International 
trade  p>08ltlon.  Basic  research,  largely  con- 
ducted In  our  universities,  has  lent  us  the 
ability  to  develop  the  new  techniques  and 
processes  which  have  sustained  American 
productivity  even  in  the  face  of  a  changing 
labor  force.  Our  current  economic  problem 
Is,  in  part,  that  such  Innovation  Is  declining 
and  our  level  of  productivity  with  It.  Our 
technoloelcal  leadership  in  the  world  is  be- 
ing challenged  by  most  of  the  other  Indus- 
trialized nations,  particularly  West  Germany 


and  Japan,  and  the  realism  of  the  situation 
is  demonstrated  by  the  present  stiff  com- 
petition in  the  electronics  and  automobile 
industries.  The  technological  advances  of  our 
chief  trading  partners  have  now  manifested 
themselves  in  the  marketplace,  creating  un- 
certainty and  crisis  in  American  industry 
and  employment. 

In    1963.    America    was    sfwndlng    nearly 
three  percent  of  GNP  on  research  and  de- 
velopment and  Japan  was  only  spending  one 
and  one-quarter  percent.  In   1976.  however, 
the  U.S.  expenditure  for   R  &   D  decreased 
to  about  two  and  one-quarter  percent,  equal 
to  West  Germany  which  increased  its  aver- 
age percentage  from  slightly  more  than  one 
and    one-half    percent    In    1963.    Japan    in- 
creased Its  average  to  a  full   two  percent. 
We  should  also  note  that  the  regulatory  poU- 
cies  of  these  nations  are  far  more  condu- 
cive to  research  than  are  the  policies  of  the 
United  States.  These  statistics  can  also  be 
related  to  the  rates  of  Inflation    The  West 
Germany    wholesale    price    Index    Increased 
only  44  percent  between  1970  and  1977.  Ja- 
pan's 68  percent  and  the  United  States'  76 
percent.  In   1978.   the  national  expenditure 
for  R  &  D  In  the  United  States  was  $47  bil- 
lion, but  In  constant  dollars,  only  about  $30 
billion.  T^ls  estimate  uses  1967  as  the  base 
year  and   an  assumed  six  percent   Inflation 
rate.  Since,  however.  Inflation  is  now  hover- 
ing  around   18  percent,   this  total   is  quite 
conservative  and  the  negative  effect  of  in- 
flation on  research   Is  really  much   greater. 
Another   policy   which   may   be   hindering 
U.S.  Innovation  in  the  comparative  context 
is  our  willingness  to  export  technology.  I  am 
especially  concerned   about  those  technolo- 
gies which   are  critical   to  our  national  se- 
curity and  the  transfers  of  that  technology 
to  nations  whose  motives  are  clearly  dubious 
and  I  was  pleased  to  note  consideration  of 
a   possible   boycott   of   exchanges    with   the 
USSR  by  50  sclentlflc  and  professional  as- 
sociations. I  do  not  oppose  exports  of  tech- 
nology to  our  allies,  but  It  should  be  a  con- 
sideration,   however,    that    the    transfer    of 
American  technology  abroad  Is  flUlng  in  the 
gaps  of  foreign  scientists  and  narrowing  the 
US    lead   In   many  fields.  Scientists  should 
carefully  assess  whether  the  beneflts  of  In- 
ternational  exchanges  outweigh   the  losses 
For  other  than  controls  on  militarily  sensi- 
tive   technologies,    the    government    cannot 
rightly  or  accurately  evaluate  the  successes 
of  these  programs.  Only  those  Involved  In  the 
search  for  sclentlflc  Information  can  make 
these  Judgments.  I  think  It  would  be  pru- 
dent  to   take    stock    of   the   advantages   of 
this  policy  on  a  periodic  basis. 

What  are  the  stumbling  blocks  to  our  re- 
search capability?  In  addition  to  the  overrid- 
ing deterrent  of  inflation,  there  are  several 
obstacles  In  the  way  of  more  and  better 
American  R  &  D  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  atmosphere  for  basic  research  Is  much  too 
variable  to  provide  the  stabllltv  required  for 
long  ranee  problems  I  aeree  that  one  minute 
the  emohasls  Is  on  basic  research  and  the 
next  It  Is  on  anplled.  One  minute  we  are  con- 
sumed with  space  aooUcatlons  and  the  next 
with  environment.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  vre  ought  to  promote  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  our  research  emphasis  to  encour- 
age the  undertaking  of  long-range  research 
as  well  as  increase  the  likelihood  that  such 
research  will  be  brought  to  fruition. 

Second,  there  Is  the  present  patent  policy 
This  Is  a  malor  wrench  In  promoting  R&D 
In  universities  and  In  securing  funds  from 
the  private  sector  for  university  conducted 
basic  research  A  measure  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Birch  Bayh.  S.  414.  to  reform  patent  pro- 
cedures for  universities  and  small  business. 
Is  currently  pending  before  the  full  Senate 
Enactment  of  the  bill,  of  which  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  will  remove  some  of  the 
worst  barriers  to  university  and  small  busi- 
ness sponsored  research. 
Third,  there  is  a  serious  problem  faced  by 
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our  university  laboratories  in  maintaining 
adequate  and  up-to-date  instrumentation. 
Dr.  William  Partridge,  my  good  friend  from 
Utah  and  here  with  us  tonight,  emphasized 


"The  Pope  is  the  emissary  of  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  the  Son  of  God.  Gcd  made  the  world 
I  believe  it  Is  safe  to  assume  that  He  also 
made  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  the 


must  Justify.  The  present  tax  rates  make 
business  expansion  or  research  endeavor  al- 
most prohibitive  The  rate  of  return  is  not 
great  enough  to  take  the  risk — the  greater 
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Percussion  Award. 

Marching  and  Maneuvering  Award. 

General  Effect  Award. 

Music  Award. 


growing  incidence  of  infectious  diseases     ried  an  editorial  by  George  P  Will  en 
pose  additional  threats  to  the  reiugees'     titled  "Abortion  bv  the  Courts  "  Mr  Will 
survival,  particularlj-  to  the  children.        makes  reference  to  the  recent,  v^^tu\ 
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our  university  laboratories  In  maintaining 
adequate  and  up-to-date  instrumentation. 
Dr.  William  Partridge,  my  good  friend  from 
Utah  and  here  with  us  tonight,  emphasized 
the  need  for  greater  federal  support  for  in- 
strumentation during  his  testimony  last  year 
on  the  Fiscal  Year  1980  authorization  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  He  aptly 
p>olnted  out  that  inferior  equipment  leads  to 
less  than  the  best  possible  research  results 
and  a  danger  that  the  training  of  students 
on  outmoded  Instruments  would  automati- 
cally put  those  students  behind  In  a  research 
world  of  more  sophisticated  technology.  It  Is 
evident  that  these  "laigs"  and  periods  of 
"catch-up"  time,  all  totalled,  add  up  to  a 
considerable  defirit  in  terms  of  our  overall 
science  and  technology  strength. 

Finally,  the  need  for  accountability  in  the 
awarding  of  federal  funds  demztnds  that  sci- 
entists devote  an  increasing  amount  of  time 
to  paperwork.  I  must  regrettably  point  out 
that  some  of  this  red  tape  has  come  about 
due  to  the  discovery  by  university  officials 
and  department  chairmen,  and  by  the  federal 
funding  agencies  themselves,  of  fraudulent 
travel  vouchers,  dependence  on  graduate  as- 
sistants to  perform  work  contracted  to  a  full 
professor  as  the  principal  investigator,  and 
other  abuses  of  taxpayer  funds  as  well  as  the 
high  standards  you  expect  from  your  col- 
leagues and  by  which  you  Judpe  yourself.  I 
find  myself  in  complete  symp>athy  with  hon- 
est, dedicated  researchers  who  must  probably 
spend  an  Inordinate  degree  of  energy  on  the 
science  of  filing  go'^ernment  forms 

This  is  a  big  problem  for  universities,  as  It 
Is  for  all  of  us  For  examnle.  the  Library  of 
Coneress  estimated  in  1976  that  the  250 
major  colleges  and  universities  had  .spent  $75 
million  Just  to  comply  with  federal  surveil- 
lance of  their  affirmative  action  activities. 
Obviously,  this  figure  must  be  much  larger 
now— and  It  doesn't  Include  the  administra- 
tive time  consumed.  Now.  I  think  affirmative 
action  is  wholly  incompatible  with  a  liberal 
society— and  it  is  Illegal  to  boot.  But  how- 
ever you  look  at  It.  it  Is  a  lot  of  money. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  long  ago.  I  came 
across  the  testimony  of  an  official  from 
Louisiana  He  related  a  story  to  a  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Post  Office  Committee 
which  warmed  my  heart. 

It  seems  that  a  development  company  was 
planning  a  new  complex  In  this  official's 
county,  or  parish,  as  it  Is  called.  In  Louisiana. 

The  developer  secured  the  approval  of  no 
less  than  23  local,  parish,  and  state  agencies 
Following  that,  he  was  informed  that  he  also 
needed  to  apply  to  the  US  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  (HUD)  for 
its  approval 

The  developer's  attornev  filled  out  the  ad- 
ditional forms  and  mailed  them  ofT  to  Wash- 
mgton  In  return,  the  attorney  received  the 
following  letter, 

"We  received,  todav.  your  letter  enclosing 
application  for  your  client  and  supported  by 
abstract  of  title  We  have  obser%-ed,  however 
that  you  have  not  traced  the  title  previous  to 
1803  Before  final  approval  can  be  granted 
you  must  trace  the  title  previous  to  that 
year," 

The  developer  and  the  attorney  were 
stunned  by  this  letter  from  HtJD  and  the 
attorney  sent  the  following  response- 

Gentlemen:    Ycur   letter    re7arr^ing   title 

rra^i^f  L°°w'^  '^*^  y°"  ^'^f»  title  to  be 
traced  further  back  than  I  have  done  It 

f*uL*^v"°*"'*"  **'*^  ^"y  educated  man 
fr^,^  J^  "'*^  '^*'  Louisiana  was  purchased 
iTf  J'^'f"  '"  '8°3    The  title  of  that  land 

TrrmXin,      '  "^'"'"^^  ''  ^'^''  °'  ^°^^^*^^ 

in  7?o*,  ''°'* .^^'^e  into  possession  of  Spain 
in  1492  by  right  of  discovery  by  an  Italian 
sailor    named    Christopher    Columbus     The 

,ri^i'"£r«,r* "'- »'  -» - 


"The  Pope  Is  the  emissary  of  Jesus  Christ 
who  is  the  Son  of  God.  Gcd  made  the  world 
I  believe  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  He  also 
made  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  the 
United  States;  and  that  part  of  the  United 
States  called  Louisiana.  I  hope  to  hell  you're 
satisfied." 

I  was  very  pleased  to  note  that  help  may 
be  on  the  way.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  come  up  with  a  new  concept  that 
may  spell  salvation  for  researchers  in  terms 
of  the  time  expended  on  meeting  the  Federal 
requirements  for  accountability.  The  "master 
grants"  Idea,  even  though  still  in  its  infancy, 
appears  to  be  a  viable  solution  to  the  regu- 
latory burden.  It  will  effectively  consolidate 
into  the  university's  department  all  of  the 
reporting  for  any  Individual  grantees  within 
the  department. 

The  additional  benefit  Is  the  flexibility  to 
"trade"  ftmds  from  one  chemistry  project  to 
another.  A  master  contract  entered  into  by 
the  university  and  NSF  would  state  the  basic 
requirements  for  grants  administration  and 
then  leave  the  university  free  to  consolidate 
the  paperwork  and  reporting  of  individual 
grants  by  department.  This  innovation  in 
grants  management  shows  promise  for  saving 
countless  hours  of  paper  shuffling  by  re- 
searchers and  will  preserve  the  purpose  for 
which  these  regulations  were  made  in  the 
first  place. 

I  have  alreadv  mentioned  patent  reform. 
It  is  my  hope  that  S.  414  will  go  through 
the  Congress  and  become  public  law.  but  I 
think  we  may  need  to  look  at  U.S.  patent 
policy  with  even  greater  scrutiny.  These  may 
be  further  revisions  necessary  to  boost  Amer- 
ican Invention  In  both  the  university  and 
industrial  laboratories. 

There  Is  an  Interesting  thought  that  I  had. 
not  long  aTO,  and  on  which  I  would  person- 
ally appreciate  your  Insight.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  created  several  "Uni- 
versity Corporations"  to  perform  research  In 
various  scientific  disciplines.  These  "Corpo- 
rations." consisting  of  around  thirty  or  so 
universities.  Impress  me  as  highly  effective 
structures  for  the  federal  support  of  basic 
research.  I  would  like  to  see  these  corpora- 
tions expanded,  perhaps  by  making  the  defi- 
nition of  a  given  discipline  more  liberal,  per- 
haps by  brin^n^  in  more  universities,  per- 
haps by  establishing  mo-e  of  th°m.  or  per- 
haps by  permitting  an  Independent  financing 
program  for  certain  pro'ects  These  "Univer- 
sity Corporations."  I  believe,  have  made  valu- 
able contributions  to  American  science  and 
I  would  like  to  see  their  capabilities 
expanded. 

Further,  the  University  Corporations  may 
also  be  a  way  of  promoting  ereater  coopera- 
tive pro'ects  with  Industry,  The  NSF  has  al- 
ready undertaken  a  successful  propram, 
which  I  have  supported,  of  unlversltv-lnd'is- 
try  Joint  research,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Uni- 
versity Corporation  might  be  a  vehicle  for 
even  better  cooperation.  Our  concern  Is  really 
for  the  health  of  the  American  scientific  and 
technological  enterprise. 

While  It  Is  vital  that  we  maintain  the 
separate  strength  of  each  institution  spon- 
soring research,  tbat  is.  the  university,  in- 
dustry, and  eovemment.  advancement  from 
a  pooling  of  knowledge  and  resources  is  a 
corollary  policy  we  may  not  want  to  over- 
look. 

Finally,  r  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  the 
absolute  necessity,  which  I  am  sure  all  of 
you  recognize,  of  adjusting  economic  policy 
in  this  country  to  inspire  private  sector  in- 
itiative In  R  &  D, 

Effective  policies  to  control  inflation, 
caused  by  huge  deficits  and  high  rates  of 
taxation,  must  go  hand  In  hand  with  any 
coherent  and  stable  effort  to  revive  American 
science  and  technology,  A  significant,  across- 
the-board  income  tax  reduction,  as  well  as 
further  consideration  In  capital  gains  taxa- 
tion would  provide  Incentive  and  working 
capital   for  the  rtsk-taklng  all   institutions 


must  Justify,  The  present  tax  rates  make 
business  expansion  or  research  endeavor  al- 
most prohibitive  The  rate  of  return  Is  not 
great  enough  to  take  the  risk — the  greater 
the  risk,  the  greater  the  hope  for  profit 
Whereas  business  as  a  whole  has  lately  been 
working  only  on  subtle  improvements  to  ex- 
isting technologies,  a  tax  cut  would  encour- 
age a  more  concentrated,  long-term  commit- 
ment to  R  &  D  on  radically  new  and  innova- 
tive technologies.  In  my  view,  one  of  the  ma- 
tor  institutional  beneficiaries  of  an  increased 
propensity  to  fund  basic  research  will  be  the 
universities. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  strength- 
ening US,  basic  research  and  innovation 
Certainly  one  of  our  nation's  greatest  re- 
sources, her  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
win  be  key  to  helping  us  in  Washington  de- 
velop the  right  policies  to  encourage  this 
kind  of  .scientific  Incentive,  I  hope  you  will 
consider  this  a  sincere  invitation  to  share 
your  personal  comments  or  ideas  with  me  at 
any  time.  Again,  thanks  for  allowing 
me  to  be  here  with  you  this  evening.  My 
best  to  each  of  you  and  your  respective 
universities,^ 


KAMEHAMEHA  SCHOOLS  WARRIOR 
BAND  AND  COLOR  GUARD 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr,  President,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  your  attention 
to  the  Kamehameha  Schools  Warrior 
Band  ajid  Color  Guard  from  my  home 
State  of  Hawaii.  The  honor  and  distinc- 
tion of  being  selected  as  one  of  the  top 
10  high  school  bands  in  the  United  States 
by  the  National  Band  Association  de- 
serves highest  commendation.  The  Kam- 
ehameha Schools  Warrior  Band  and 
Color  Guard  have  added  another  dimen- 
sion of  musical  contribution  to  the  Ha- 
waiian community  and  to  the  State  of 
Hawaii. 

The  Kamehameha  Schools  Warrior 
Band  and  Color  Guard  is  a  unit  of  160 
young  men  and  women  representing  all 
seven  islands  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  The 
precision  performance  of  these  young 
people  began  several  years  ago  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr,  John  Riggle  who  has 
been  the  band  director  since  1977,  The 
continued  support  of  the  "Kamehameha 
Band  Parents  Boosters"  should  also  be 
acknowledged  for  their  assistance  in 
hosting  a  myriad  of  musical  and  march- 
ing performances. 

I  submit  a  list  of  the  musical  and  band 
honors  achieved  by  the  Kamehameha 
Schools  Warrior  Band  and  Color  Guard 
since  the  inception  of  competitive  march- 
ing band  and  color  guard  tournaments. 

The  list  follows: 

1977 

Aloha  Week  Parade — Division  I  Award. 

Captain  Cook  Bicentennial  Parade — Kauai 
Island — Sweepstakes  Award, 

Established  1st  Annual  Kamehameha 
Tournament  of  Bands, 

Oahu  Interscholastlc  Association  Festival 
of  Marching  Bands — Division  I  Award. 

Oahu  Band  Directors  Association  Parade 
of  Stage  Bands — Superior  rating. 

Kamehameha  Day  Parade — Division  A.  1st 
Place  Sweepstakes  Award — Most  Outstand- 
ing Overall  Parade  Unit. 

1978 

Performed  at  half-time  for  University  of 
Hawaii-New  Mexico  football  game. 

Aloha   Week    Parade — Division   I   Award. 

1st  Annual  Kahuku  Marching  Band  Com- 
petition: 

1st  Place — Division  A. 

Color  Guard  Award. 
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Percussion  Award. 

Marching  and  Maneuvering  Award. 

General  Effect  Award. 

Music  Award. 

Drum  Major  Award. 

Sweepstakes  Award. 

Merry  Monarch  Parade — Hawaii  Island — 
1st  Place. 

Hosted  2nd  Annual  Kamehameha  Tour- 
nament of  Bands. 

1st  Annual  MllllanI  Marching  Band  Fes- 
tival.  1st  Place — Division  A. 

Kuhlo  Day  Parade — ist  Place  and  Color 
Guard  Award. 

Kamehameha  Day  Parade — Ist  Place  Di- 
vision A — Sweepstakes  Award — Most  Out- 
standing Overall  Parade  Unit. 

1979 

Represented  the  State  of  Hawaii  in  the 
90th  Annual  Tournament  of  Roses  Parade, 
Pasadena,  Calif. 

Guest  Band  Performances : 

Magic  Mountain  Theme  Park. 

Knotts  Berry  Farm. 

Disneyland, 

Half  Time  Performance — University  of 
Hawaii  football  game. 

2nd  Annual  Kahuku  High  School  March- 
ing Band  Competition: 

1st  Place — Division  A. 

Color  Guard  Award. 

Marchlnq  and  Maneuvering  Award. 

Soloist  Award. 

General  Effect  Award. 

Music  Award, 

Drum  Major  Award. 

Sweepstakes  Award. 

Hosted  3rd  Annual  Kamehameha  Tourna- 
ment of  Bands — Special  National  Band  As- 
sociation Award  and  Nomination  for  Top 
Ten  Bands  Consideration. 

Carol  Kal  Bed  Race  Parade — Sweepstakes 
Award. 

1980 

Established  1st  Annual  Kamehameha 
Schools  Band-o-Rama. 

Selected  by  the  National  Band  Association 
as  one  of  the  Top  Ten  High  School  Bands 
m  the  United  States  and  Invitation  to  Per- 
form at  the  N,B.A.  National  Convention  in 
Knoxville.  Tenn.0 


SOMALIAN  REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
concerns  of  national  security  lead  us  to 
focus  increasing  attention  upon  African 
countries  bordering  the  Indian  Ocean,  a 
human  tragedy  is  developing  In  this 
region  which  we  cannot  allow  to  go  un- 
noticed or  unaddressed.  After  years  of 
regional  war,  Somalia  now  faces  a  refu- 
gee crisis  likely  to  parallel  that  of  South- 
east Asia  in  the  brutal  human  costs  of 
sickness  and  starvation.  The  State  De- 
partment estimates  that  over  3,500  peo- 
ple— 91  percent  of  whom  are  women  and 
children — are  presently  entering  So- 
malia every  day  from  southern  and 
eastern  Ethiopia.  Many  are  living  in  refu- 
gee camps  with  populations  over  40,000. 
Others  have  fled  to  the  towns,  and  still 
others  have  tried  to  eke  out  a  nomadic 
existence  in  the  Somali  interior.  In  all. 
at  current  rates  of  entry,  this  country 
of  4  million  will  have  an  additional  pop- 
ulation of  weU  over  1  million  refugees  by 
the  end  of  1980. 

The  problems  of  Somalia's  refugees  are 
those  which  we  have  come  to  know  in 
other  similar  tragedies  around  the  world. 
The  sudden,  massive  influx  of  people — 
coupled  with  the  beginnings  of  a  drought 
throughout  Somalia  and  eastern  Africa — 
makes  starvation  the  most  pressing  dan- 
ger. Lack  of  safe  drinking  water  and  the 


growing  incidence  of  Infectious  diseases 
pose  additional  threats  to  the  reiugees' 
survival,  particularly  to  the  children. 

It  is  fortunate  that  one  problem  which 
the  refugees  do  not  have  is  with  the  So- 
mali Government  itself.  Unlike  Southeast 
Asia,  where  some  unwilling  host  govern- 
ments literally  pushed  refugees  back 
across  borders  or  out  into  the  sea,  the 
Somali  Government  has  sought  to  ac- 
commodate refugees  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  Since  many  of  these  refu- 
gees are  ethnic  Somalis.  the  Government 
has  contributed  up  to  $15  milUon  for 
their  care — even  though  Somalia  has 
serious  problems  of  growing  debt  and 
dwindling  reserves  of  foreign  exchange. 
The  Somali  Government  has  also  wel- 
comed outside  assistance  for  refugees. 
Accordingly,  the  United  Nations  has  re- 
cently called  for  $120  miUion  from  the 
international  community  for  Somalia,  in 
addition  to  the  relief  programs  already 
underway. 

Despite  the  scope  of  the  problem  and 
the  scale  of  requested  relief,  the  plight 
of  Somalia's  refugees  has  receiv«l  re- 
markably little  publicity.  Other  crises 
aroimd  the  world  have  shifted  attention 
away  from  internal  problems  developing 
in  the  Horn  of  Africa.  Perhaps  it  is  also 
a  telling  sign  of  the  times  that  after 
floods  of  refugees  have  become  so  much  a 
present  rcahty  in  so  many  areas  of  the 
world,  new  instances  of  massive  suffer- 
ing are  no  longer  headline  news.  Yet  for 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  now  crowding 
into  Somalia,  the  situation  is  desperate. 
Unless  more  can  be  done,  many  will  die. 

In  the  United  States,  we  can  do  more. 
Though  the  refugees  face  shortages  on 
every  front.  I  would  like  to  concentrate 
here  on  efforts  the  United  States  can 
make  to  supply  urgently  needed  food  re- 
lief. The  United  States  has  already 
shipped  some  food  and  supplies  to  the 
Somali  refugee  camps,  but  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  estimates 
that  at  least  47,000  tons  of  grain,  worth 
about  $12  million,  will  be  required  by 
early  summer, 

American  farmers  are  more  than  able 
to  supply  the  needed  food.  This  is  a  time 
of  record  harvests  for  the  United 
States — and  of  constricted  markets 
abroad  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  grain 
embargo.  In  announcing  its  decision  to 
cut  grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  administration  noted  that  one  posi- 
tive result  of  this  move  would  be  the 
availability  of  greatly  expanded  food  re- 
sources for  constructive  diplomacy.  With 
its  escalating  refugee  population  and  a 
gro'wing  significance  for  U.S.  strategic 
considerations  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
Somalia  presents  an  especially  strong 
case  for  the  food  aid  which  the  United 
States  is  now  able  to  send  abroad. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  make  the  secur- 
ing of  additional  food  aid  for  Somalia  a 
top  priority.  I  can  think  of  few  instances 
where  a  U.S.  Government  program  could 
make  such  a  widespread  difference  be- 
tween suffering  and  survival.* 


ABORTION  BY  THE  COURTS 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  3,  1980,  the  Washington  Post  car- 


ried an  editorial  by  George  P.  Will  en- 
titled "Abortion  by  the  Courts,"  Mr  Will 
makes  reference  to  the  recent  Federal 
district  court  decision  which  overruled 
the  congressional  mandate  that  no  Fed- 
eral funds  should  he  used  to  finance 
abortions  except  when  the  life  of  the 
mother  is  threatened  or  in  the  case  of 
rape  or  incest.  Mr.  Will,  in  his  article, 
identifies  the  danger  inherent  in  the 
courts  action  from  a  constitutional 
viewpoint.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which  I 
beUeve  my  colleagues,  whatever  their  po- 
sition on  abortion,  should  consider.  The 
constitutional  issue  involved  is  as  equal- 
ly important  as  the  abortion  issue  and 
certainly  may  be  separated,  I  therefore 
ask  that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  all  my 
colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Abortion  bt  thx  Coukts 

Supreme  Court  rulings  have  made  abor- 
tion the  most  divisive  Issue  confronting 
Congress,  But  now  a  district  court,  acting 
true  to  the  Supreme  Court  s  legislative  spir- 
it, has  overreached  in  an  abortion  ruling, 
and  has  caused  a  remarkable  coming-to- 
gether In  Congress, 

The  controversy  concerns  Rep  Henry 
Hyde's  amendment  to  the  act  appropriating 
money  for  Medicaid,  The  amendment  says 
that  Congress  is  not  appropriating  money  to 
pay  for  abortions  except  in  limited,  specified 
situations, 

A  district  court  has  declared,  for  many 
reasons  (as  is  common  when  a  court  Is  surer 
of  the  result  It  wants  than  it  Is  of  a  reason 
Justifying  the  result),  that  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment Is  unconstitutional  And  the  court  has 
ordered  the  government  to  pay  for  abortions 
contrary  to  provisions  of  the  appropriation 
act. 

Now.  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will  review 
the  district  court's  ruling,  has  received  a 
"friend  of  the  court"  brief  from  247  repre- 
sentatives and  senators,  including  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  Is 
the  originator  of  appropriations  measures. 
The  brief  argues  that  the  ruling  "In  the  most 
fundamental  way  subverts  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  making  meaningless 
the  reservation  to  Congress  of  the  right  to 
determine  when  'Money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury,'  " 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  Is  clearer 
than  the  following  as  a  textual  conunlt- 
ment  of  a  particular  power  to  a  coequal 
branch:  "No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Tteasury.  but  in  Consequence  of  Appropria- 
tions made  by  Law,  ,  ,  "  And  the  first  words 
of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  are: 
"All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  sball 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  . .  ." 

Clearly,  the  district  court's  order,  com- 
manding the  government  to  subsidize  abor- 
tions in  situatloiis  where  Congress  has  de- 
cided not  to  subsidize  them,  is  an  attempt  to 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury  It  is  an 
attempt  by  the  Judiciary  to  exercise  a  power 
vested  exclusively  elsewhere  It  seems  to 
as.sume  that  federal  Judges  have  something 
like  a  "line-Item  veto.  "  only  even  more  pow- 
erfu'  they  can  turn  a  negative  into  an  af- 
firmative. As  the  congressional  brief  says: 

"The  power  which  a  federal  Judge  can 
thereby  exercise  Is  greater  than  the  veto 
power  of  the  president.  The  president  can 
only  reject  entire  acts,  and  he  can  never  turn 
a  non-appropriation  into  an  appropriation. 
The  district  court's  theory  permits  a  federal 
Judge  to  pick  a  specific  provision.  Invalidate 
it.  and  by  the  very  invalidation  make  ap- 
propriated what  Congress  had  declined  to  ap- 
propriate." 

The  brief  warns  that  such  judicial  redis- 
tributions of  federal  funds  will  multiply  if 
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tolerated-  "In  an  age  marked  by  an  Immense           Gene  Whitworth.  owner  and  operator  The  bright-red  metal  building  houses  sev- 
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I  recommend  the  article  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 


tempted  to  establish  a  puppet  Soviet  govern-  sD:lallst  countries  In  Its  foreign  policy  ac- 
ment.  This  effort  was  abandoned  In  1921  tivlty  the  Soviet  state  actively  and  purpose- 
following    the    signing    of    a    Soviet -Persian     fully   ,   ,   ,   supports  the  national    liberation 
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tolerated:  "In  an  age  marked  by  an  Immense 
increase  in  constitutional  litigation  It  Is 
remarlcably  easy  to  convert  any  disappoint- 
ment on  policy  Into  a  claim  that  a  consti- 
tutional right  has  been  InXrlnged."  So.  "a 
multitude  of  fiscal  and  budgetary  questions 
will  be  laid  at  the  courthouse  door.  Every 
loser  in  the  representative  processes  will  seek 
a  judicial  appropriation  for  his  program." 

The  attempt  to  overturn  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment is  additional  evidence  that  when  repre- 
sentative processes  do  not  yield  liberal  re- 
sults, some  liberals  clearly  demonstrate  that 
their  commitment  to  those  results  takes 
precedence  over  a  commitment  to  represen- 
tative processes. 

The  Hyde  Amendment  is  Just  one  of  sev- 
eral recent  uses  of  the  words  "None  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used" 
for  this  or  that  purpose  As  the  congres- 
sional brief  notes,  "the  explicit  refusal  to 
appropriate  money  for  a  specific  purpose  Is 
an  essential  tool  of  democratic  control  of 
the  btisiness  of  bureaucratic  government."  a 
tool  used  recently  to  end  the  Vietnam  War 
and  to  prevent  the  CIA  from  undertaking 
certain  kinds  of  activities. 

When  President  Nixon  selectively  Im- 
pounded funds  In  appropriation  acts,  he 
was  rightly  denounced  for  usurping  power 
and  threatening  the  separation  of  cowers. 
Now  some  of  the  political  forces  that  op- 
posed Nixon  are  defending  the  district  court's 
even  more  dr?stlc  usurpation  of  congres- 
sional power  Liberals  worried  about  the 
waning  moral  force  of  their  movement 
should  consider  the  contrast  between  their 
result-oriented  behavior  and  their  rhetorical 
celebrations  of  democratic  due  process  and 
other  principles 

On  both  sides  of  the  abortion  issue  there 
are  strong  passions,  hot  words  and  some  In- 
defensible actions  Some  antiabortion  ex- 
tremists have  committed  intolerable  vandal- 
ism against  abortionists'  facilities.  But  the 
most  lasting  damage  is  being  done  by  judges 
and  their  inciters  who  want  the  already  in- 
flated notion  of  Judicial  review  further  swol- 
len to  encompass  the  power  to  superintend 
fiscal  policy  and  a':proprlate  money 

A  double  negative,  although  stylistically 
awkward,  expresses  the  awkwardly  anti- 
democratic doctrine  of  the  district  court 
and  other  pro-abortion  extremists:  Con- 
gress cannot  not  subsidize  abortions  of  all 
sorts. 

That  Is  vandalism  against  the  Constitu- 
tion.* 


A  GASOHOL  SUCCESS  STORY 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  recently 
the  National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission, 
of  which  I  am  a  member  conducted  a 
major  fact-finding  conference  in  Idaho 
Palls.  Idaho,  on  the  future  of  gasohol 
in  this  country. 

It  was  a  lengthy  conference  with  the 
full  alcohol  fuels  story  presented.  A  ma- 
jor conclusion,  shared  by  the  several 
hundred  in  attendance,  was  that  gasohol 
is  workable  now  and  is  an  essential  alter- 
native energy  source  for  this  country. 

At  this  time  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
single  out  one  individual  who  has  taken 
the  initiative,  with  little  help  from  the 
Government,  in  establishing  an  alcohol 
fuels  plant  in  his  backyard  in  the  small 
fanning  community  of  Pingree.  Idaho.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  a  recent  news 
article  praising  Gene  Whitworth  for  his 
efforts,  be  entered  into  the  Record  to 
illustrate  what  gasohol  can  do  for  both 
our  country's  energy  supplies  and  for  es- 
tablishing another  market  for  the  sale  of 
farmer's  crops. 


Gene  Whitworth,  owner  and  operator 
of  Spudcohol.  has  taken  the  first  steps  on 
his  own  and  he  deserves  high  praise  for 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  just  1  year. 
His  eflforts  should  prove  an  example  to 
others  that  gasohol  is  feasible  and  that 
we  ought  to  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  the  article 
appear  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 
[From  the  Idaho  State  Journal.  Apr.  9.  1980] 
Shah  op  Pincbee  Tubns  Spuds  Into  Liquid 
Gold 
(By  O.  K.  Johnson) 

Pingree. — Move  over  OPEC.  The  Shah  of 
Pingree  has  arrived. 

Well,  he's  not  really  a  Shah,  but  that's 
what  Gene  Whltworth's  neighbors  are  calling 
him  these  days.  Whitworth  has  spent  $350.- 
000  and  18  months  of  time  and  energy  plan- 
ning and  building  the  first  commercial  small 
potato  processing  alcohol  plant  in  the  United 
States. 

Whitworth  Is  quite  proud  of  his  lOO-by-60- 
foot  processing  plant  two  miles  south  of 
Rockford.  and  beams  when  he  says  It's  the 
first  commercial  alcohol  plant  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

"I'm  just  as  proud  as  a  peacock,"  Whit- 
worth said  of  his  plant  scheduled  to  open 
May  1.  "That's  not  too  bad  for  a  dumb  sheep 
herder." 

Whitworth  may  think  he's  a  "dumb  sheep 
herder,"  but  the  man  stands  to  make  a  for- 
tune. Whitworth  already  has  all  of  his  1.500- 
gallon-per  day  capacity  contrtwited  to  a  Boise 
firm  and  says  he's  already  planning  three 
similar  plants  to  be  built  In  Sugar  City. 
Shelley  and  Hermeston.  Ore. 

The  Pingree  plant,  according  to  Whit- 
worth. has  been  carefully  scrutinized  by  a 
host  of  federal  officials.  Idaho  Gov  John 
Evans.  0.S.  Senator  Prank  Church  and  other 
Washington.  DC.  officials  were  scheduled  to 
visit   the  plant  Tuesday  afternoon. 

Whitworth  said  he  "has  the  jump"  on 
others  building  small  production  plants 
across  the  country,  and  that  those  people 
are  using  his  plant  as  a  model. 

"We've  had  some  problems  with  the  gaso- 
hol technology."  Whitworth  said.  "We  didn't 
think  It  would  take  this  long  to  get  things 
going,  but  others  across  the  country  are 
using  my  plant  as  the  model  for  their 
design." 

The  Pingree  farmer  began  nlannlne  his  al- 
cohol plant  In  September  1979  and  had  In- 
tended to  only  produce  160-proof  alcohol. 
Whitworth  changed  his  mind.  Invested  an 
extra  $200,000  for  additional  refining  equip- 
ment and  will  begin  producing  200-proof 
anhydrous  ethanol  that  can  be  sold  to  dis- 
tributors for  mixing  with  gasoline. 

"I  think  this  Is  just  super."  Whitworth 
said  excitedly  about  his  "Spudcohol  "  busi- 
ness venture  "Gasohol  used  to  be  about  10 
cents  a  gallon  higher  than  unleaded  Now 
It's  the  same  price  as  regular  and  five  cents 
below  unleaded.  "Hiat  makes  us  really 
happy." 

It  should  also  make  area  potato  farmers 
happy.  Whitworth  said  he  plans  to  buy  cull 
potatoes  for  processing,  giving  farmers  In  an 
already  depressed  potato  market  an  outlet 
to  recoup  some  of  their  losses 

Just  last  week  he  purchased  a  load  of  cull 
DOtatoes  at  7.1  cents  a  hundredweight,  a  full 
25  cents  higher  than  what  area  process  plants 
were  willing  to  pay. 

Whitworth.  however,  has  already  con- 
tracted his  business  to  Trimble  Oil  Company 
of  Boise.  That  means  Indlvldi'als  and  ga-; 
stations  won't  be  ible  to  buv  directly  from 
the  new  fuel  producer.  Theyll  have  to  buy 
from  Trimble  outlets. 

Farmers,  though,  will  get  a  better  deal. 

"I've  been  toH  we  can  work  out  some  sort 
of  agreement  with  them."  Whitworth  said 


The  bright-red  metal  building  houses  sev- 
eral conveyor  belts,  sorting  machines  and 
fermentation  tanks  to  distill  the  potatoes 
into  usable  200-proof  alcohol. 

The  potatoes  are  brought  into  a  pressurized 
water  pit  and  cleaned  of  dirt  and  rocks.  They 
t'hen  will  travel  up  a  precision-made  con- 
veyor belt  to  be  dumped  Into  three  900-pound 
capacity  storage  bins. 

They  travel  along  a  second  conveyor  to  a 
final  wash  and  then  travel  on  yet  a  third 
conveyor  to  be  mashed,  heated  and  stirred 
before  going  into  two  separate  fermentation 
tank.s  and  a  beer  storage  tank. 

Water  is  taken  out  and  the  end  result  is 
200-proof  alcohol  The  entire  process  takes 
14  hours.  Whitworth  said  he  has  the  capacity 
to  store  as  much  as  45,000  gallons  of  the  fuel 
mixture. 

Whitworth  said  his  plant  will  be  75  percent 
finished  by  April  15  and  that  all  he's  really 
waiting  on  is  Idaho  Power  Co.  to  run  2',2 
miles  of  heavy-duty  cable  so  he  can  hook 
up  his  690-kilowatt  boiler. 

"It  should  be  hooked  up  by  May  1,"  Whit- 
worth said.  "When  they  do,  well  start  pro- 
ducing" 

Ironically,  Whitworth  himself  Is  responsi- 
ble for  the  wait  When  he  went  to  the  200- 
proof  alcohol  processing,  he  needed  a  larger 
boiler.  Then  he  discovered  he  couldn't  hook 
it  up  without  "melting  all  the  power  lines 
around  him" 

The  new  energy  producer  said  he  Is  quite 
critical  of  the  D.S.  Department  of  Energy  for 
allocating  funds  for  a  process  plant  in  West 
Germany  but  falling  to  give  American  farm- 
ers  financial   assistance 

"They've  (DOE)  treated  us  very  shabbily," 
Whitworth  charged  "As  of  today,  nobody  In 
the  country  has  received  any  money  from 
them." 

The  Pingree  businessman  was  scheduled  to 
speak  before  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission  on  Gasohol  panel  today  in  Idaho 
Palls  Whitworth  said  he  planned  to  criticize 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  "sit- 
ting on  $100  million  in  direct  loans  that  are 
already  available  for  the  stimulation  and 
production  of  renewable  fuel  sources." 

He  also  said  the  new  fuel  mixture  would 
help  cut  down  on  pollution  by  making  a 
higher-octane  fuel  that  would  burn  cleaner 
in  internal  combustion  engines  He  also  said 
it  would  provide  additional  Jobs  in  agricul- 
ture to  take  care  of  surpluses  and  slow  the 
flow  of  US.  dollars  out  of  the  country. 

One  thing  the  plant  should  do  is  put  some 
money  in  Gene  Whltworth's  pocket. 

And  the  "Shah  of  Pingree"  Is  smiling  about 
that  prospect. # 


RUSSIAN  IMPERIALISM  AND 
PERSIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  understand  fully  the  forces  in 
conflict  in  Iran,  a  thorough  appreciation 
of  Russian  and  Persian  history  is  of 
much  value.  Although  the  international 
and  aggressive  characteristics  of  Com- 
munism add  a  new  dimension  to  Russian 
imperialism,  the  fundamental  historic 
goals  of  Russia  remain,  in  many  respects, 
the  same. 

The  April  1980  issue  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Journal  contains  a  superb  article 
which  describes  the  aspects  of  Russian 
history  to  which  I  refer.  The  article  is 
by  Jack  Maury  whom  many  Senators 
recall  as  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  earlier  as  Chief  of  the 
Soviet  Operations  Branch  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Mr.  Maury's  article 
is  entitled.  "Russia  and  Iran:  Cold  War 
and  Warm  Water." 
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I  recommend  the  article  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Russia  and  Iran:   Cold  Was  and 
Warm  Water 

■WHY   IRAN    is    next    ON   RUSSIA'S    HIT    LIST 

(By  Jack  Maury) 
To  Winston  ChurchUl,  Russia  was  "a  riddle 
wiapped  in  a  mystery  Inside  an  enigma."  To 
the  late  Chip  Bohlen,  probably  the  most 
clearheaded  Kremllnologlst  of  our  time,  Rus- 
sia was  "a  land  of  many  secrets  but  few 
mysteries."  For  my  money,  Bohlen  was  nearer 
the  mark.  If  there  is  anything  surprising 
about  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  It 
is  that  sensible  people  seem  surprised.  Cer- 
tainly few  nations  have  been  more  candid 
than  the  Soviet  Union  In  proclaiming  their 
foreign  alms  or  more  consistent  in  pursuing 
them.  Nowhere  has  this  been  so  true  as  in 
what  the  Kremlin  has  loosely  referred  to  as 
■the  direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf" — Iran  and 
Afghanistan — where  considerations  of  Ideol- 
ogy, history,  and  geogranhy  combine  to 
create  a  special  Soviet  Interest. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  the  revolution 
Soviet  leaders  perceived  such  undeveloped 
and  "colonial"  areas,  whose  resources  were 
an  easy  prey  for  foreign  exploitation,  as  "the 
weakest  link  In  the  Imperialist  chain"  At 
the  XII  Party  Congress  In  1923  the  comrades 
were  called  upon  to  "Inflame  the  .  .  seml- 
colonlal  countries  .  .  .  and  thus  hasten  the 
fall  of  imperialism"  In  later  years  the  pur- 
suit of  this  policy  has  met  with  mixed  suc- 
cess. But  where  the  taste  of  the  Soviet  carrot 
may  have  soured,  the  increasing  clout  of  the 
Soviet  stick,  whether  wielded  by  Soviet  or 
surrogate  hands,  has  usually  done  the  trick. 
Thus,  the  Kremlin  appears  firmly  committed 
to  a  policy  of  subverting  or  seducing  third 
world  nations  with  one  hand  while  holding 
NATO  at  bay  with  the  other. 

The  application  of  such  a  policy  "In  the 
direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf"  has  deep  his- 
torical roots.  In  the  mld-17th  century  the 
Czar  Alexis  launched  a  short-lived  Invasion 
of  Persian  territory.  In  1722  his  son,  Peter 
the  Great,  under  pretext  of  aiding  Persia  in 
her  war  against  the  Afghans  (whose  invading 
fo-'ces  had  driven  ail  the  way  to  Isfahan)  dis- 
patched an  army  into  northwestern  Persia 
and  occupied  the  three  provinces  bordering 
the  Caspian.  Although  Peter's  Interest  In 
Persia  was  no  doubt  dominated  by  his  life- 
long dream  of  warm  water  ports  on  the  Gulf. 
his  successors  found  the  Persian  provinces 
difficult  to  defend  and  administer  and  In  1732 
they  reverted  to  Persia. 

The  next  military  confrontation  between 
Russia  and  Persia  resulted  from  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts— In  1812  and  again  in  1825 — 
by  the  Persians  to  reconquer  Georgia,  which 
In  1801  had  been  annexed  by  Russia,  to  whom 
she  had  turned  for  protection  against  Persian 
predaclty. 

Another  crisis  in  Russo-Perslan  relations 
arose  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  Anglo-Russian 
Agreement  of  1907  under  which  northern  and 
central  Persia  fell  within  the  Russian  sphere 
of  commercial  interest.  Under  pretext  of 
protecting  Russian  nationals  In  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  this  agreement,  the  Russians, 
following  the  1909  Persian  revolution,  dis- 
patched some  6  000  troops  to  the  Qazvln  area 
(100  miles  northwest  of  Tehran)  and  threat- 
ened Tehran  itself. 

Russian  troops  remained  In  northern  Persia 
throughout  World  War  I.  Following  the  1917 
Russian  Revolution  the  new  Soviet  govern- 
ment sought  to  win  Persian  friendship  by 
withdrawing  troops  from  Persian  soil  smd  re- 
nouncing Russian  concessions  in,  and  debt 
claims  against,  Persia.  In  1920  during  the 
Russian  Civil  War.  however.  Red  forces  pur- 
suing the  Caspian  flotilla  of  the  White  Gen- 
eral DenUten  invaded  and  occupied  a  sector 
of  tba  Persian  Caspian  coast  where  they  at- 


tempted to  establish  a  puppet  Soviet  govern- 
ment. This  effort  was  abandoned  In  1921 
following  the  signing  of  a  Soviet -Persian 
non-intervention  treaty.  At  about  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Soviets  inspired  and  sup- 
ported the  formation  in  Persia  of  an  under- 
ground Marxist  student  group,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  present  Tudeh  ("Masses")  party. 
Continued  Russian  interest  In  Persian  real 
estate  was  further  demonstrated  in  1939 
when  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Molotov  ex- 
plained to  his  German  counterpart,  von 
Rlbbentrop.  that  a  Nazi-Soviet  pact  would 
be  possible  only  if  the  area  "In  the  general 
direction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  Is  recognized  as 
the  focal  point  of  the  aspirations  of  the 
Soviet   Union." 

Iran  (the  official  name  adopted  In  1935) 
viewed  the  approach  of  World  War  II  with 
deep  concern  and  divided  sympathies.  Feir  of 
Russia  led  the  S^ah  and  some  of  the  military 
to  lean  toward  the  Axis.  Anxious  to  take  no 
chances  and  in  order  to  insure  Russian  access 
to  supply  lines  safe  from  Axis  interdiction. 
Russia  occupied  the  northern  half  of  the 
country  and  England  the  south.  This  ar- 
rangement was  formalized  in  a  1942  treaty 
whereby  the  occupying  powers  guaranteed 
Iranian  territorial  Integrity  and  promised  to 
withdraw  their  forces  within  six  months  after 
the  war's  end. 

It  was  Moscow's  violation  of  this  agree- 
ment by  Installing  a  puptjet  communist 
regime  in  Tranlan  Azerbaijan  and  refusing 
to  withdraw  its  troops  that  created  the  first 
post-war  confrontation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  West.  The  Soviets  eventually 
withdrew  their  troops  in  the  face  of  united 
opposition  in  the  UN  Security  Council,  but 
left  behind  the  puppet  regime  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moscow-controlled  Tudeh  party.  This 
regime  collapsed  when  troops  were  sent  Into 
Azerbaijan  by  the  Tehran  government  In 
D:cember  1946  But  the  real  reason  for  the 
Azer'oaijan  regime's  collapse,  as  American 
Ambassador  George  Allen  reported  at  the 
time,  was  that  all  concerned  knew  the  U.S. 
was  not  bluffing  In  its  support  of  the  Tehran 
government. 

The  Tudeh  party,  which  went  underground 
after  the  Tzerbaijan  venture,  may  have  had 
a  part  in  the  assassination  of  Iranian  Pre- 
mier Razmara  in  1951.  In  any  event  it  sur- 
faced during  the  regime  of  i?azmara's  suc- 
ressor.  the  volatile  and  colorful  Mcssadegh 
The  Tudeh  found  Mossadegh  useful  in  mak- 
ing trouble  for  western  oil  interests  and 
Mcssadegh  welcomed  Tudeh  political  sup- 
port After  Mossadegh's  ouster  in  1953  the 
Tudeh  again  went  underground,  to  resurface 
last  y?ar  Its  Secretary  General.  Nurredln 
Kianuri,  gave  Interviews  in  late  November 
to  two  European  Journalists  applauding 
Khomeini. 

And  indeed  if  the  Tudeh  and  its  Muscovite 
mentors  liked  Mossadegh  why  shouldn't  they 
love  Khomeini'!'  Rarely  have  Kremlin  strat- 
egists been  offered  a  more  tempting  array  of 
the  classical  ingredients  of  a  revolutionary 
situation:  anarchy  in  the  target  area:  im- 
potence among  the  "imperialists"  who  might 
bj  tempted  to  intervene:  easy  and  safe  access 
for  Soviet  military  intrusion  when  called  for 
Rarelv  have  the  alms  of  Russian  nationalism 
and  the  theories  of  communist  doctrine  been 
In  closer  harmony.  And,  lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  the  Kremlins  readi'- 
ness  to  take  appropriate  action  w>en  con- 
fronted with  such  opportunities,  hear  the 
words  of  Comrade  Brezhnev  addressing  the 
XXV  Party  Congress:  "Detente  does  not  in 
the   slightest  change   the   laws   of   the 

class  struggle  In  the  develoning  coun- 

tries .  .  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  forces 
of  progress"  Or,  as  the  late  Defense  Minis- 
ter Grechko  put  it:  "At  the  present  stage 
tne  historic  purpose  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forces  is  not  limited  merely  to  their  func- 
tion In  defending  our  motherland  and  other 


SDilallst  countries  In  its  foreign  fxjlicy  ac- 
tivity the  Soviet  state  actively  and  purpose- 
fully supports  the  national  liberation 
struggle  .  .  In  whatever  distant  region  of 
our  planet  It  may  appear  " 

Should  we  have  been  surprised  by  what 
has  happened  In  Afghanistan?  Should  we  be 
surprised  when  it  happens  in  Iran?  And  in 
the  next  "weak  link  in  t!:e  imperialist 
chain  "  after  that— Pakistan  perhaps,  where 
there  are  now  some  5.500  Soviet  technicians 
(no  doubt  including  hundreds  of  KGB  oper- 
atives)' Or  mayoe  Saudi  Arabia''  For  unless 
we  stand  firm,  happen  it  will — maybe  not 
today  or  tomorrow,  perhaps  only  after  the 
current  surge  of  American  concern  and  vigl- 
lance  has  subsided  But  with  her  unrelent- 
ing c.uest  for  warm  waters,  her  Impending 
need  for  oil  ImpKirts  and  the  growing  geo- 
political significance  of  the  Arabian  Sea- 
Indlan  Ocean  littoral  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  days  ahead  will  bring  no  diminution  In 
nussias  age-old  aspirations  "in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Persian  Gulf"# 


FRAUD  IN  GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr,  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  mag- 
nitude of  fraud  in  Government  is  abso- 
lutely sistounding.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  recently  expressed  his 
astonishment  to  find  that  a  total  of 
130.000  cases  of  fraud  and  related  types 
of  illegal  acts  have  been  alleged  against 
21  major  agencies  in  the  2' 2-year  period 
ending  March  31.  1979.  Individual 
losses  range  from  under  $100  to  over 
$1  million.  Some  involve  Federal  em- 
ployees. While  others  involve  grantees, 
welfare  recipients,  and  contractors. 

department  of  transportation  example 

The  lack  of  internal  accounting  con- 
trols at  Federal  agencies  makes  Uncle 
Sam  a  pushover  for  fraud. 

One  well-known  example  involved  a 
low-level  employee  in  the  Department 
of  Transpwrtation  accounting  depart- 
ment. This  employee  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  preparing  vouchers  for  the 
legitimate  payment  of  individuals, 
grantees,  and  contractors.  After  prepar- 
ing the  voucher,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  certifying  officer  only  glanced 
at  the  vouchers  before  signing  them,  the 
employee  apparently  put  his  own  name 
and  address  down  along  with  amounts 
ranging  from  $55,000  to  $315,000. 

The  Treasury  then  routinely  issued 
the  checks  to  the  employee,  who  cashed 
them  and  subsequently  bought,  among 
other  things,  several  Lincoln  Continen- 
tals and  a  tavern. 

The  employee  might  never  have  been 
detected,  except  that  an  alert  bank  em- 
ployee began  to  question  the  sizable 
Federal  checks  this  individual  was  de- 
positing in  his  personal  account. 

In  this  case  the  employee  was  caught 
and  charged  with  embezzling  $800,000. 
But  I  ask,  Mr.  President,  does  anyone 
know  how  many  similar  instances  of  em- 
bezzlement are  taking  place  right  now 
and  which  will  never  be  detected  because 
of  a  lack  of  internal  accounting  controls 
in  Federal  agencies? 

medical  care  example 

In  another  case  of  fraud,  an  individual 
allegedly  embezzled  medical  care  funds 
Because  of  inadequate  internal  controls, 
this  individual  was  able  to  falsify  claim 
forms  which  he  then  certified  as  correct. 
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He  simply  inflated  the  cost  of  the  medical 
care    provided    by    hospitals,    had    the 


r\r\cf       /^flfij-to 


fraud    task    force    operating    at    GAO. 
The  Comptroller  General  is  to  be  corn- 


appoint  itself  the  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people— as  if  it  were  a  legiti- 
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conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Bayh     common  practice  in  all  too  many  of  our     that  is  no  more  and  nor  less  than  that. 
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He  simply  inflated  the  cost  of  the  medical 
care  provided  by  hospitals,  had  the 
checks  mailed  to  a  post  office  box  he 
controlled,  cashed  the  check,  paid  off  the 
hospital  for  the  legitimate  charges  and 
kept  the  difference. 

The  inadequacy  of  internal  accounting 
controls  allowed  this  individual  t-o  puU 
off  this  scheme  3.300  times,  to  the  time 
of  $1.8  million  before  he  was  caught 

One  wonders.  Mr.  President,  if  this  in- 
dividual would  have  ever  been  appre- 
hended if  he  had  not  been  so  grcMsdy. 
And.  how^  many  times  are  similar  epi- 
sodes taking  place  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment right  now? 

nOHTER  CONTROLS   NEEDED 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  es- 
tablishing tighter  internal  accounting 
controls  in  the  Federal  Establishment. 

Mr.  President,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  staff,  in  looking  into  this  problem, 
found  instances  of  blank  Government 
checks  lymg  around,  easily  accessible  to 
anyone  durmg  and  after  business  hours. 

In  other  cases,  cash  collections  were 
not  logged  in  when  received  at  Federal 
agencies,  so  no  one  could  be  sure  that  all 
the  cash  is  accounted  for. 

Other  instances  involved  collections — 
cash  and  checks— lying  around  for  days 
and  even  weeks  before  being  deposited. 
Thus,  ample  opportunity  is  allowed  for 
someone  to  "lose"  the  funds,  not  to  men- 
tion the  lost  interest  on  these  funds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  Federal  agencies  must  work 
much  harder  to  establish  the  kinds  of 
internal  cost  controls  that  will  prevent 
fraud,  abuse,  waste,  and  error  and  re- 
store integrity  to  the  operation  of  Fed- 
eral programs.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  what  the  hard-pressed  .\merican  tax- 
payer IS  demanding.  We  can  demand  no 
less. 

FRADD   HOTLINE 

As  the  Members  may  recall,  a  fraud 
hotline  was  established,  at  my  request 
at  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  Jan- 
uary of  1979.  This  hotline  was  estab- 
lished with  the  strong  support  of  the 
former  ranking  minority  member  of  our 
Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania 'Mr.  ScHWEiKERi  and  the  full 
cooperation  of  Comptroller  General 
Staats.  The  national  toll  free  hotline  is 
800-424-5454.  In  the  Washington  DC 
area  the  number  is  644-6987. 

Mr.  President,  this  hotline  was  re- 
sulted in  over  5.000  allegations  of  inten- 
tional wrongdoing  or  fraud  being  written 
up  and  referred  to  agency  Inspectors 
General  for  investigation  or  the  Justice 
Department  for  prosecution— cases  that 
might  never  have  come  to  light  had  it 
not  been  for  the  establishment  of  the 
hotline. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  as  important  as  the 
detection  of  fraud  and  abuse  may  be 
the  establishment  of  systematic  inter- 
nal accounting  controls  for  the  preven- 

Tn^,?     ""^^^  ^^^°  '"^'■'^s  close  attention 
To  his  credit,  the  ComptroUer  General 
Of  the  United  States  has  reco^ized  tS 
dual  need  and  has  incorporate? the  mis 
sion  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  mandat^  of 


fraud  task  force  operating  at  GAO. 
The  ComptroUer  General  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  recognizing  that  internal 
accounting  control  systems  are  in  a 
state  of  disrepair  in  Federal  agencies — 
and  that  more  often  than  not  the  rea- 
son is  that  Federal  managers  devote 
most  of  their  concern  and  emphasis  to 
delivering  funds  and  services — and  very 
little  attention  to  effective  controls 
over  the  tasks  and  functions  wh  ch  lead 
to  the  dehvery  of  these  funds  and  serv- 
ices. The  President  and  his  staff  hav;e 
also  taken  some  steps  to  identify  those 
programs  that  appear  vulnerable  to 
fraud,  abuse,  waste,  and  error  and  to 
tighten  up  the  internal  controls.  Never- 
theless, I  am  convinced  that  the  various 
Federal  agencies  must  do  much  more 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Pres - 
dent  and  the  Comptroller  General  to  get 
a  handle  on  the  matter  of  detection  and 
prevention  of  fraud  and  abuse. 

The  fact  that  130.000  cases  of  fraud 
and  related  types  of  illegal  acts  have 
been  alleged  against  21  major  agencies 
in  2'/2  years  involving  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayer's  funds  is  just  one  in- 
dication of  the  task  facing  Federal 
agencies.  I  am  hopeful  that  my  col- 
leagues will  take  note  of  this  problem 
of  the  vulnerability  of  Federal  agencies 
to  fraud  and  abuse  and  question  govern- 
mental witnesses  about  this  problem 
whenever  such  witnesses  appear  before 
the  respective  subcommittees.* 
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COMPLIANCE  WITH  BEVERAGE 
CONTAINER  LAWS 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  upon  the 
introduction  of  S.  2547.  there  was  in- 
advertently omitted  reference  to  three 
of  my  colleagues  who  had  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  this  legislation  which  would  in- 
sure that  tax  exempt  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  available  to  finance  fa- 
cilities for  recyclable  beverage  contain- 
ers required  by  State  bottle  deposit  laws. 
These  new  facilities  mandated  bv  State 
law  do  not  contribute  to  the  profitability 
of  a  firm,  but  are  a  drain  on  capital.  The 
bill  will  lower  the  financing  costs  for 
these  new  facilities. 

My  three  colleagues  joining  me  in 
sponsoring  this  bill  have  been  strong  sup- 
porters of  recycling  for  a  healthy  en- 
vironment. I  am  proud  to  have  them 
joining  me  on  this  bill.  They  are  Mr. 
Levin,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Hayakawa. 
I  wish  to  apologize  for  the  omission  of 
their  names  from  the  bill  as  printed  in 
the  Record  of  April  3,  1980  and  make  it 
clear  that  they  are  original  sponsors  of 
this  bill.* 


AUSTRIA'S    RECOGNITION    OF   THE 
PLO 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  Austria's 
decision  to  grant  diplomatic  recognition 
to  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion comes  as  an  extreme  disappointment 
to  all  of  us  who  have  been  working  for 
a  oeaceful  resolution  of  the  Mideast's 
problems. 

For  the  first  time,  a  Western  nation 
has  decided  to  treat  the  PLO — an  orga- 
nization that  has  had  the  audacity  to 


appoint  itself  the  representative  of  the 
Palestinian  people— as  if  it  were  a  legiti- 
mate member  of  the  world's  constellation 
of  governments. 

What  concerns  me  is  not  merely  the 
PLO's  terrorism  and  its  commitment  to 
the  extermination  of  the  nation  of  Is- 
rael and  all  her  people.  The  recent  at- 
tack on  Israeli  children  in  the  kibbutz 
of  Misgav  Am  is  ample  reminder  of  the 
goals  and  methods  of  the  PLO.  For  that 
alone.  Austria's  extension  of  diplomatic 
recognition  at  this  time  is  unconsciona- 
ble. 

Wliat  particularly  concerns  me  is  the 
damage  that  Austria's  decision  will  inflict 
upon  efforts  to  work  out  a  peaceful  ac- 
cord between  Israel  and  her  neighbors. 
To  achieve  this  end  through  diplomacy. 
it  is  necessary  to  lend  as  much  credence 
and  support  as  possible  to  the  more  mod- 
erate and  tractable  Arab  governments. 
Tt  is  necessary  to  insure  internal  stability 
to  governments  capable  of  recognizing 
the  long-term  advantages  of  cooperation 
with  the  Israelis.  It  is  necessary  to  cul- 
tivate new  generations  who  are  willing 
to  work  out  their  differences  with  the 
Israelis,  rather  than  generations  com- 
mitted to  eliminating  the  Jewish  state. 

Austria's  recognition  of  the  PLO  may 
ver>'  well  shake  the  stability  of  the  mod- 
erate Arab  governments.  After  all.  it 
shows  to  the  people  of  the  Mideast  that 
the  most  extreme  and  militant  Palestin- 
ian organization  is  recognized  in  the 
West  as  a  legal  and  permanent  entity. 
It  thereby  confirms  the  legitimacy  of  al- 
legiance to  the  PLO— and  the  with- 
drawal of  allegiance  to  the  present  gov- 
ernments of  Arab  states.  It  makes  it  dif- 
ficult for  a  progressive  Arab  government 
to  assure  the  support  of  its  citizens  for 
any  future  agreement  or  treaty  with 
Israel. 

I  do  not  want  to  speculate  on  what 
prompted  the  Austrian  Government  to 
this  unfortunate  decision.  Maybe  it  just 
represents  a  misguided  attempt  of  a 
small  neutral  countr>-  to  put  itself  on 
the  map.  Whatever  the  case  may  be,  there 
can  be  no  justification  for  Austria's 
action. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  at  this  time 
to  work  to  prevent  Austria's  move  from 
becoming  a  precedent.  I  ask  them  to  re- 
call the  U.S.  policy  of  neither  recogniz- 
ing nor  negotiating  with  the  PLO  so 
long  as  it  refuses  to  accept  U.N.  Resolu- 
tions 242  and  338  and  refuses  to  acknowl- 
edge Israels  right  to  existence.  Only  if 
this  policy  is  maintained  by  all  Western 
nations  can  we  hope  for  a  solution  to 
the  Mideast's  problems  that  is  durable 
and  fair.» 


ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  order  is  for  the  Senate  to  recess  at 
the  close  of  business  today  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning:  am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
so  that  Senators  may  know  that  there 
will  be  no  rollcall  votes  today,  and  the 
Senate  will  not  be  in  very  much  longer, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 


conclusion  of  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Bavh 
in  support  of  the  conference  report,  the 
Chair  recess  the  Senate  over  until  10 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 
(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  in  the  Record  of 
April  22,  1980.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  so  that  our 
colleague.s  may  be  reminded  of  the  issue 
before  us  tomorrow,  at  which  time  a  more 
extensive  and,  I  fear,  prolonged  debate 
will  commence,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  make  a  few  remarks  just  sort  of 
summarizing  where  we  are,  and  then 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the  matter 
serious  consideration  so  that  we  can  dis- 
pense with  this  matter  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  measure  before  us  is  the  result  of 
a  several-years  study  of  conditions  af- 
fecting citizens  of  this  country  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  been 
institutionalized. 

The  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  some  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion were  extensive  and  brought  forward 
some  of  the  most  unbelievable  acts  of 
inhumanity  that  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  had  the  opportunity  to  witness. 
We  were  told  of  physical  and  mental 
abuse  almost  beyond  description. 

During  the  debate  on  this  matter  on 
the  Senate  floor  some  of  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  pointed  out  or,  should 
I  say.  expressed  the  opinion  that  these 
incidents  were  merely  that,  isolated  in- 
stances. Would  that  that  had  been  the 
case.  Mr.  President.  Unfortunately,  in 
some  in.stitutionalized  settings  we  have 
found  a  clear,  continuous  pattern  of 
physical  and  mental  abuse  that  most  of 
us  would  not  permit  to  be  directed  at 
animals,  and  yet  we.  like  ostriches,  stick 
our  heads  in  the  sand  and  try  to  ignore 
the  existence  of  and  consequences  of 
these  act.s  directed  at  human  beings, 
human  beings  who  are  institutionalized 
as  a  result  of  governmental  action. 

We  are  talking  about  mental  patients 
subjected  to  the  sadistic  traits  and  inhi- 
bitions of  other  mental  patients  who  arc 
consigned  the  role  of  supervisors.  We  are 
talkinu  about  death  by  scalding,  mutila- 
tion by  brutality,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  mental  capacitv  of  human  beings  who 
enter  the  institutionalized  setting  with 
an  already  impaired  mental  capacity. 
Perhaps  the  most  touching  and  irre- 
sponsible of  all  these  acts— and  I  admit 
it  is  difficult  to  pick  and  choose  to  find 
which  is  the  most  irresponsible— are  the 
acts  or  the  practices  which  are  directed 
at  some  of  the  children  of  our  societv 
who  come  into  this  world  in  a  less  for- 
tunate state  than  others. 

When  thii  committee  started  investi- 
gating this  matter,  we  found  that  the 


common  practice  in  all  too  many  of  our 
mental  institutions  was  to  physically 
tie — in  some  instances  handcuff-minor 
children  to  their  beds  for  periods  of  time, 
often  in  excess  of  24  hours. 

We  found  children  and  adults  kept 
restrained  in  a  strait  jacket  or  in  strait- 
jackets  for  extended  periods  of  time, 
often  exceeding  several  days. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  not  an  iso- 
lated practice,  nor  were  onlv  a  few  people 
affected  this  way.  If  that  had  been  the 
case,  then  perhaps  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  suggest  it  should  be  resolved 
by  some  other  manner  than  passing  a 
Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  we  found  that  this  prac- 
tice was  followed  to  such  an  extent,  and 
affected  sufficient  numbers  of  people,  to 
the  point  where  we  could  not  ignore  it  as 
isolated  examples. 

We  found  that  when  the  white  heat 
of  publicity  caused  the  managers  of  these 
mental  institutions  to  take  off  the  hand- 
cuffs and  remove  the  ropes,  where  evi- 
dence of  both  of  these  practices  could  be 
found  and  those  who  participated  in 
them  ostracized,  we  found  that  the  prac- 
tices became  more  subtle.  So  today,  in 
most  instances,  instead  of  handcuffs  or 
ropes,  we  find  the  more  subtle  debilitat- 
ing practices  of  using  barbituates  or 
other  kinds  of  psychotropic  drugs. 

In  essence,  the  practice  has  become 
one  of  using  mental  handcuffs  instead  of 
physical  handcuffs.  Children  who  are 
mentally  retarded  are  given  regular  doses 
of  sedatives  to  the  point  where  they  just 
lie  there. 

The  particular  tragedy  of  this  practice. 
Mr.  President— and  I  think  most  all  of  us 
love  children,  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana no  more  than  any — but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  the  particular  heinousness  of 
this  particular  kind  of  practice  because 
of  the  significant  advancement  of  medi- 
cal science  and  of  the  number  of  people 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the 
study  of  mental  illness,  because  of  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  have  been  do- 
nated, because  of  tax  moneys  that  have 
gone  into  medical  research  in  the  area  of 
mental  illness,  we  have  found  remark- 
able ways  to  take  children  who  come  into 
this  world  in  ?.  mentally  retarded  state, 
and  .sometimes  cure  them,  or  oftimes 
significantly  improve  their  caoacity  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  oftimes  to 
live  meaningful  productive  lives. 

However,  we  have  found  that  unfortu- 
nately, a  child  who  has  the  capacity  to 
be  rehabilitated,  who  is  subjected  to  pro- 
longed periods  of  sedation,  regresses 
rapidly  and  this  regression  is  more  often 
than  not  permanent.  So  the  practice  of 
these  institutions  that  use  sedation  as 
a  way  of  treating  patients,  the  practical 
reahty  and  effect  of  this  practice  is  to 
find  a  child  who  has  sufficient  mental 
capacity  to  be  rehabilitated  and  made  a 
producing,  self-supporting  member  of 
society  who  has  been  sedated  continu- 
ously, and  has  regressed,  to  the  point 
of  being  unreachable  as  far  as  subse- 
quent therapy  is  concerned. 

We  take  a  live,  vibrant^-if  retarded, 
nevertheless  capable  of  being  rehabili- 
tated and  improved — child  and  by  a 
public  institutionalized  program  turn 
that  young  child  into  a  hunk  of  flesh 


that  is  no  more  and  nor  less  than  that, 
unable  to  provide  for  his  or  her  bodily 
functions,  unable  to  produce,  to  hve  any 
meaningful  Ufe.  He  or  she  just  hes  there, 
cowers  there  in  a  comer  in  a  manner 
which  is  unfortimate  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
timity  to  witness. 

Now  I  am  not  suggesting  that  those 
on  the  other  side  of  this  legislation  con- 
done this  kind  of  activity.  I  am  suggest- 
ing that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
those  who  are  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion and  urge  the  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  are  determined  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  thmk  this  Senate  would  be  derelict 
in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  stay  here  as 
long  as  is  necessary  to  hear  this  issue 
out,  if  it  takes  1  day,  1  week  or  a  month. 
I  think  we  have  a  respwnsibility  to  those 
children  and  those  institutionalized  citi- 
zens and  theii-  families  to  say  once  and 
for  all  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  kind 
of  inhumane  practice. 

I  think  that  the  conference  report  that 
is  before  us  is  a  better  bill  than  that 
which  was  originally  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  so  many,  many 
months  ago.  We  have  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  States'  rights  question 
and  have  placed  the  primary  res-ronsi- 
bility  where  it  should  be— with  the 
States.  We  have  required  ample  notice 
before  the  Federal  Government  can  get 
involved.  We  have  required  that  efforts 
at  reconciliation,  at  negotiation,  at  re- 
solving this  matter  without  going  to 
court  be  exhausted  before  the  Federal 
Government  gets  involved. 

In  essence,  we  have  said,  "States,  you 
do  the  job  and  the  provisions  of  HR.  10 
will  not  be  applicable." 

We  have  also  said.  'States,  if  you  don't 
do  the  job  to  clean  up  your  own  house 
then  the  U.S.  Government  is  not  going 
to  ignore  U.S.  citizens  who  also  happen 
to  be  institutionalized  citizens  of  State 
A.  B.  or  C  " 

And  I  am  hopeful  that  once  this  legis- 
lation is  passed  it  will  be  a  stimulus  for 
States  to  do  what  they  should  already  be 
doing,  but  which  in  some  instances  un- 
fortunately they  are  not. 

I  have  listened  attentively  while  .some 
of  our  colleagues  who  oppose  this  legis- 
lation have  stressed  the  rights  of  States 
and  the  fact  that  we  are  talking  about 
State  citizens  who  are  institutionalized 
in  State  institutions.  And,  Mr.  President, 
that  is  true.  We  are  talking  about  citizens 
who  are  institutionalized  by  a  State  ac- 
tion in  State  institutions  most  of  the 
time,  by  and  large. 

However,  we  are  also  talking  about 
citizens  of  the  United  States  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  a  right  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  of  this  country 
and  if  States  refuse  to  recognize  the 
rights  of  their  citizens  then  we  in  the 
Congress  cannot  ignore  the  responsibility 
we  have  to  protect  the  rights  of  those 
same  citizens,  who  happen  to  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States  protected  by  more 
than  the  riehts  of  their  State  but  pro- 
tected by  the  inalienable  rights  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  And 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
We  are  talking  about  enforcing  the 
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right  that  each  citizen  has  to  be  treated 
as  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 
One  of  the  blessings  of  our  democracy 


institutionalized  citizens  are  human  be- 
ings and  we  do  not  intend  to  sit  still  and 
let  them  be  treated  like  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU  the 


Mercll,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Donald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaeffer,  Berton  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  Leonard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Baker,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Schlegel,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schutz,  Van  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Richard  M.,  259-S4-6180. 
Vasquez,  Jesse  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


ISST   OF   THE    AIR    FOKCX 

Stlne,  Terrence  P  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
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right  that  each  citizen  has  to  be  treated 
as  a  full-fledged  citizen  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  blessings  of  our  democracy 
is  that  a  citizen  may  come  into  this  world 
partially  impaired  mentally  and  partially 
impaired  physically,  but  a  citizen  does 
not  come  into  this  world  as  an  American 
citizen  with  those  citizenship  rights  par- 
tially impaired. 

You  may  have  an  IQ  of  35.  but  you 
have  a  US.  constitutional  right  of  100. 
Heaven  help  us  if  it  gets  to  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  one  word  with  reference 
to  the  procedural  point,  and  then  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  cease  and  de- 
sist and  we  will  rejom  this  discussion  on 
tomorrow. 

The  Senate  bill,  through  the  legislative 
process,  both  in  the  commttee  and  on  the 
floor,  had  several  restrictions  and  limita- 
tions placed  on  it  that  were  not  present 
in  the  House  bill.  I  think  any  fair  assess- 
ment— and  I  have  not  heard  anv  to  the 
contrary — is  that  the  Senate  biU  is  sig- 
nificantly more  cognizant  of  States' 
rights  than  the  House  bill.  Any  fair  as- 
sessment would  say  there  are  more  re- 
striction.'; and  more  protections  placed 
against  unwarranted,  arbitrary  Federal 
action  aeainst  the  States  in  the  Senate 
bill  than  in  the  House  bill.  Indeed,  some 
peoole  would  sav  we  have  gone  too  far. 

I  suggest  it  is  a  pretty  reasonable  com- 
promise and  although  it  is  not  a  perfect 
bill,  it  certainly  is  tetter  than  the  situa- 
tion which  exists  today. 

Having  said  that.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  compare  the 
provisions  of  the  conference  report  which 
is  before  us  with  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
House  bill.  Again.  I  think  any  fair  as- 
sessment must  conclude  that  that  con- 
ference report  is  almost  identical  to  the 
Senate  bill.  So  the  conferees  in  deter- 
mining how  to  resolve  this  problem  are 
presenting  us  with  a  compromise  that 
is  almost  identical  to  the  bill  on  which 
the  Senate  voted,  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  10.  It  is  much  closer  to  the  Senate 
version  than  to  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  10. 

If  there  is  any  question  about  being 
able  to  get  the  Senate's  views  expressed, 
they  have  been  very  well  expressed.  I 
believe,  in  the  conference  report  which 
is  now  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  our  colleagues  would 
seriously  consider  this  matter  over  the 
evening  and  tomorrow  be  prepared  to  act 
on  it,  or  in  the  relatively  near  future  be 
able  to  act  upon  it.  We  are.  in  essence, 
confronted  with  the  following  alterna- 
tives : 

Either  we  pass  this  conference  report, 
which  permits  the  Federal  Government 
to  get  involved  in  protecting  the  rights 
of  institutionalized  citizens,  if  and  when 
the  State  refuses  to  do  so.  and  let  me 
emphasize,  if  and  when  the  State  refuses 
to  do  so,  or,  we  are  faced  with  the  alter- 
native of  permitting  those  conditions 
which  presently  exist  to  continue  un- 
abated with  American  citizens  institu- 
tionalized having  no  recourse  to  resolve 
the  problems  which  confront  them. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  would  reaffirm  its  belief,  expressed 
when  H.R.   10  passed  the  Senate,  that 


institutionalized  citizens  are  human  be- 
ings and  we  do  not  intend  to  sit  still  and 
let  them  be  treated  like  animals. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand  in 
recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  4:35  p.m., 
recessed  until  Thursday,  April  24.  1980, 
at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  April  23,  1980: 

Depart.ment  of  Transportation 

Thomas  George  Allison,  of  Washington,  to 
be   General   Counsel   of  the   Department  of 
Transportation,  vice  Linda  Kamm,  resigned. 
In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  in  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  Section  8284. 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8C67.  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Murdock,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stoebner,  Darrold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Corpening.  William  S.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ginsberg,  Harold  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  major 
Guzman.  Maria  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Brandon.  Gary  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Coffman,  Avon  C.  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dodd,  Lloyd  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  Terence  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Conte,  Frederic  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oeorgelas.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lally,  Richard  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Protzer,  William  R  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosado,  Melissa  L  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Tilton,  Frederick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Yasuhara.  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  captain 

Smith.  Keith  S.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 

Clark.  Starr  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Fancher.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Girvan.  Thomas  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  foUowlng  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force.  In  grade  Indicated. 
under  the  nrovlslons  of  section  593.  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alerre.  Rlcardo  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Berezoskl.  Robert  N  .  2'?8-6'3  -9221. 
Blehl.  Albert  G.,  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Palco.  Domenlc  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreen   William  T  ,  450-,50-6826 
HoeVstra   Da'e  V  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kayson,  Matthenf  A  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Keegan.  Kirk  A  .  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kercher.  Eugene  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Mercll,  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moyer.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rose.  Donald  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schaeffer.  Barton  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith,  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Stratbucker.  Robert  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Trent,  William  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tuchscher.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanbusklrk,  Ronald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Werner.  Wolfgang  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Rocco.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE   GENERAL   DEPARTMENT 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Pattison.  Norman  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  person  for  appointment  as 
Reserve   of   the   Air   Force   In   the   grade   In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  section  593, 
title  10,  United  States  Code. 

LINE  OF   THE   AIR   FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Gavin.  Kenneth  L.  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  i ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  8351.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  of  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bendlxen.  Remain  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miles.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The   following-named   officers   for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  chapter  835,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended.  Officers  are 
subject  to  physical  examinations  required  by 
law. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Captain  to  major 
McCabe.  Fredric  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

First  lieutenant  to  captain 
Leonard.  Johnnie  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Second  lieutenant  to  first  lieutenant 
Walllngton.  Cary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force   Reserve,   under  the   provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8376.  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 
Abramson.  Bernard,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Anderson,  Harris  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Andrada.  Manuel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Belrne,  Clinton  G,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Bow  den,  Wayne,  M  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brichta.  Edgar  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Herman  G  .  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Church.  McGregor  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dawson.  Alan  D  .  383-16-«941. 
Fredd.  Sumner  G  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howarth.  Joseph  C  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
■Toder.  Donald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Kerwood,  Robert  I  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Malin.  Sarah  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nltzberg.  Benjamin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogg.  Billy  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pendell.  Paul  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rayos.  Bias  O  .  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose.  Donald  E  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ruiin.  Norman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Saoio.  Fred  J  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Sears,  Robert  F  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Semler.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shlllinglaw.  Richard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlndall,  John  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wells.  James  R  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Zlesmer.  Carl  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Baker,  John  E,,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Chrislianson,  Don  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoUmer,  Philip  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DaboU.  Louis  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  William  E..  432-«8-2227. 
Edick.  Floyd  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ernst.  Larry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fiederer.  Nancy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flynn.  Lawrence  D,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grau,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gurner,  Roger  A  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harrell.  Maxey  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hulen.  Dennis  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hull.  Edgar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lemen.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Look.  Horace  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lupton.  David  E  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahar.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Martin.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGuire.  George  G.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meesig.  Robert  T  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molyneaux.  William  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moore,  Donald  W,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Morrissey,  Kathleen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Parish,  Anson  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaub.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Schlegel,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Schutz.  Van  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Thornton,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Vasquez.  Jesse  S..  467^10-2738. 
Wade.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Walsh.  Robert  B..  374-42-i315, 
Watson.  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Way.  Carolyn.  E.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weikel,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilson.  Thomas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wunderlf.  Robert  W  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Keller.  Ralph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Gabatm.  Angellta  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Manrique.  Mauro  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mataban,  Antonio,  A.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Quinonesromeu.  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Sanldad  Leonard  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schull,  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Shane.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Villasls.  Felipe  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wilson.  David  K  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,  in  the  grade  of  major.  Regular 
Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of  sections 
1210  and  1211,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 


LINE   or   THE   AIR    FORCE 

Stlne,  Terrence  P  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  list  of  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  1210  and  1211,  title  10 
United  Stales  Code,  with  active  duty  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  accordance  with 
sections  8442  and  8447,  title  10,  United 
States  Code, 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

BUtch.  Eugene  A  ,  Jr  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate.  April  23, 1980: 

National  Labor  Relations  Board 

William  A  Lubbers,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  for  a  term  of  4  years 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  tbe 
Senate. 
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part,  use  such  methods  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  as  are  found  by 
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The  House  met  at  10  a  jn. 
Tlie  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  we  confess  that  we 
have  too  often  turned  to  You  only  in 
times  of  despair  and  worry,  and  have 
neglected  to  seek  Your  favor  day  by  day 
Yet,  You  have  promised  to  be  with  us  in 
trial  and  testing  and  at  moments  of  ten- 
sion and  fear.  We  seek  Your  blessing. 
O  God,  and  may  we  be  worthy  of  the 
challenges  of  our  time  and  ever  feiith- 
ful  to  Your  eternal  word. 

Grant  wisdom  and  vision  to  those  in 
responsibility  and  sustain  the  psople  of 
our  Nation  in  difficult  days.  With  our 
differing  backgrounds  and  contrasting 
views  may  we  still  receive  the  gifts  of 
unity  and  confidence  to  know  what  You 
would  have  us  do  and  bring  glory  to 
Your  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJi.  6464.  An  a^i  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Job  Envelopment  Authority  the  lands  and 
Improvements  comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  In  Sterling  Heights.  Macomb 
County,  Mich.,  In  return  for  two  new  office 
buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  Warren 
Mich.:  and 

HJ.  Res.  474  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through  April  28. 
1980.  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2177.  An  act  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  Interest  rate  limi- 
tations under  the  Government  National 
Mortgsige  Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  84.  96th  Congress. 
appointed  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Bakhr,  and  Mr.  Pell  to  be  members,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  of  the  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Inaugural  Cere- 
monies. 


ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE.  CHILD 
WELFARE.  AND  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICES 

Mr.  ULLMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  3434)  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
ciu-ity  Act  to  make  needed  improvements 
in  the  child  welfare  and  social  services 
program,  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
program  of  Federal  support  for  foster 
care  or  needy  and  dependent  children, 
to  establish  a  program  of  Federal  sup- 
port to  encourage  adoptions  of  children 
with  special  needs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept,  No.  96-900) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
3434)  to  sunend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
make  needed  Improvements  In  the  child  wel- 
fare and  social  services  programs,  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  program  of  Fed- 
eral support  for  foster  care  of  needy  and  de- 
pendent children,  to  establish  a  program  of 
Federal  support  to  encourage  adoptions  of 
children  with  special  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 

SHORT   TITLE 

Section   1.  This  Act.   with  the  following 

table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Adop- 
tion  Assistance   and   Child  Welfare   Act  of 

1980-. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 

Sec.   1.  Short  title. 

TITLE   I— POSTER   CARE   AND   ADOPTION 
ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  101.  Federal  payments  for  foster  care 
and  adoption  assistance. 

Sec.  102.  Federal  payments  for  dependent 
children  vol'intarlly  placed  In 
foster  care. 

Sec.  103.  Child-welfare  services. 

TITLE   n^SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Sec.  201.  Determination  of  amount  allocated 
to  States. 

Sec.  202.  Extension  of  lOO-per-centum  Fed- 
eral matching  for  child  day  care 
expenditures. 

Sec.  203.  Limitation  on  funds  for  training. 

Sec.  204.  Use  of  restricted  private  funds  for 
training  programs. 

Sec.  205.  Emergency  shelter. 

Sec.  206.  Multlyeax  plan;  choice  of  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  207.  Social  services  funding  for  terri- 
tories. 

Sec.  208.  Permanent  extension  of  provisions 
relating  to  child  day  care  serv- 
ices and  WIN  tax  cre<ilt. 

Sec.  209.  Permanent  extension  of  provisions 
relating  to  services  for  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts. 


TITLE    III— OTHER   SOCIAL    SECURITY 
ACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  Permanent  extension  of  provisions 
relating  to  child  support  enforce- 
ment. 

Sec.  302.  Incentives  to  report  earnings  under 
AFDC  programs. 

Sec.  303.  Prorating  of  shelter  allowance. 

Sec.  304.  Services  for  disabled  children. 

Sec.  305.  Public  assistance  payments  to  ter- 
ritorial Jurisdictions. 

Sec.  306.  Period  within  which  certain  claims 
must  be  filed. 

Sec.  307.  Incentives  for  States  to  collect 
child  support  obligations. 

Sec.  308.  Exchange  of  Information  on  termi- 
nated or  suspended  providers. 

Sec.  309.  Postponement  of  Imposition  of  cer- 
tain penaUie.s  relating  to  child 
support  requirements. 

Sec.  310.  Continuing  medicaid  eligibility  for 
certain  recipients  of  Veterans' 
Administration  pensions. 

TITLE    I— FOSTER    CARE    AND    ADOPTION 

ASSISTANCE 

federal    payments    for    FOSTER    CARE    AND 

ADOPTION    ASSISTANCE 

Sec  101.  (a)  (1)  Title  IV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  part: 

"Part  E — Federal  Payments  for  Poster 

Care  and  Adoption   Assistance 

"purpose:    appropriation 

"Sec.  470.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  each 
State  to  provide.  In  appropriate  cases,  foster 
care  and  adoption  assistance  for  children 
who  otherwise  would  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance, would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
part  A  (or,  in  the  case  of  adoption  assist- 
ance, would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
title  XVI) ,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  each  fiscal  year  (commencing 
with  the  fiscal  year  which  begins  October  1. 
1980)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessarv  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  part.  The  sums 
made  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  for  making  payments  to  States  which 
have  submitted,  and  had  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  State  plans  under  this  part. 
"state  plan  for  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance 

"Sec.  471.  (a)  In  order  for  a  State  to  be 
eligible  for  payments  under  this  part,  it 
shall  have  a  plan  approved  bv  the  Secretary 
which— 

"(1)  provides  for  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  in  accordance  with  section  472  and 
for  adoption  assistance  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  section  473; 

"(2)  provides  that  the  State  agency  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  program  au- 
thorized by  part  B  of  this  title  shall  admin- 
ister, or  supervise  the  admin  i.stratlon  of.  the 
program  authorized  by  this  part: 

"(3)  provides  that  the  plan  shall  be  in  ef- 
fect in  all  political  subdivisions  of  the  State. 
and.  If  administered  by  them,  be  mandatory 
upon  them; 

"(4)  provides  that  the  State  shall  assure 
that  the  programs  at  the  local  level  assisted 
under  this  part  will  be  coordinated  with  the 
programs  at  the  State  or  local  level  assisted 
under  parts  A  and  B  of  this  title,  under  title 
XX  of  this  Act.  and  under  any  other  appro- 
priate provisions  of  Federal  law; 

"(5)  provides  that  the  State  will,  in  the 
administration   of   its   programs   under   this 
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part,  use  such  methods  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  as  are  found  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  the  proper 
and  efficient  operation  of  the  programs,  ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  au- 
thority with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure 
of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  individual 
employed  In  accordance  with  such  methods: 
"(6)  provides  that  the  State  agency  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  (hereinafter  in 
this  part  referred  to  as  the  'State  agency') 
will  make  such  reports,  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  require,  and  comply 
with  such  provisions  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  find  necessary  to  assure 
the  correctness  and  verification  of  such 
reports; 

"(7)  provides  that  the  State  agencv  will 
monitor  and  conduct  periodic  evaluations  of 
activities  carried  out  under  this  part: 

"  ( 8)  provides  safeguards  which  restrict  the 
use  of  or  disclosure  of  Information  concern- 
ing individuals  assisted  under  the  State  plan 
to  purposes  directly  connected  with  (A)  the 
administration  of  the  plan  of  the  State  ap- 
proved under  this  part,  the  plan  or  program 
of  the  State  under  part  A.  B.  C,  or  D  of  this 
title  or  under  title  I.  V.  X.  Xrv.  XVI  (as  in 
effect  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands).  XIX,  or  XX.  or  the  supplemental 
security  Income  program  established  by  title 
XVI,  (B)  any  investigation,  prosecution,  or 
criminal  or  civil  proceeding,  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of  any 
such  plan  or  program,  (C)  the  administration 
of  any  other  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram which  provides  assistance,  in  cash  or  in 
kind,  or  services,  directly  to  individuals  on 
the  basis  of  need,  and  (D)  any  audit  or  simi- 
lar activity  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
administration  of  any  such  plan  or  program 
by  any  governmental  agency  which  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  conduct  such  audit  or  activity; 
and  the  safeguards  so  provided  shall  prohibit 
disclosure,  to  any  committee  or  legislative 
body  (other  than  an  agency  referred  to  In 
clause  (D)  with  respect  to  an  activity  re- 
ferred to  in  such  Clause) .  of  any  Information 
which  Identifies  by  name  or  address  any  such 
applicant  or  recipient;  except  that  nothing 
contained  herein  shall  preclude  a  State  from 
providing  stnndards  which  restrict  disclos- 
ures to  purposes  more  limited  than  those 
specified  herein,  or  which,  in  the  case  of 
adoptions,  prevent  disclosure  entirely; 

"(9)  provides  that  where  any  agency  of  the 
State  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  home  or 
institution  In  which  a  child  resides  whose 
care  is  being  paid  for  In  whole  or  m  part  with 
funds  provided  under  this  part  or  part  B  of 
this  title  Is  unsuitable  for  the  child  because 
of  the  neglect,  abuse,  or  exploitation  of  such 
child,  it  shall  bring  such  condition  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  appropriate  court  or  law  en- 
forcement agency; 

"(10)  provides  that  the  standards  referred 
to  in  section  2003(d)  (1)  (F)  shall  be  applied 
by  the  State  to  any  foster  family  home  or 
child  care  Institution  receiving  funds  under 
this  part  or  part  B  of  this  title; 

"(11)  provides  for  periodic  review  of  the 
standards  referred  to  In  the  preceding  par- 
agraph and  amounts  paid  as  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  and  adoption  as- 
sistance payments  to  assure  their  continuing 
appropriateness; 

"(12)  provides  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency  to 
any  individual  whose  claim  for  benefits 
available  pursuant  to  this  part  Is  denied  or 
Is  not  acted  upon  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness; 

"(13)  provides  that  the  State  shall  arrange 
for  a  periodic  and  Independently  conducted 
audit  of  the  programs  assisted  under  this 
part  and  part  B  of  this  title,  which  shall  be 
conducted  no  less  frequently  than  once  every 
three  years; 
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"(14)  provides  (A)  specific  goals  (which 
shall  be  established  by  State  law  on  or  be- 
fore October  1,  1982)  for  each  fiscal  year 
(commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  which 
begins  on  October  1,  1983)  as  to  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  children  (In  absolute  num- 
bers or  as  a  percentage  of  all  children  In  fos- 
ter care  with  respect  to  whom  assistance 
under  the  plan  is  provided  during  such  year) 
who,  at  any  time  during  such  year,  will  re- 
main in  foster  care  after  having  been  in  such 
care  for  a  period  in  excess  of  twenty-four 
months,  and  (B)  a  description  of  the  steps 
which  will  be  taken  by  the  State  to  achieve 
such  goals: 

"(15)  effective  October  1.  1983,  provides 
that.  In  each  case,  reasonable  efforts  will  be 
made  (A)  prior  to  the  placement  of  a  child 
in  foster  care,  to  prevent  or  eliminate  the 
need  for  removal  of  the  child  from  his  home, 
and  ( B )  to  make  It  possible  for  the  child  to 
return  to  his  home;  and 

"(16)  provides  for  the  development  of  a 
case  plan  (as  defined  In  section  475(1)  )  for 
each  child  receiving  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  under  the  State  plan  and  provides 
for  a  case  review  system  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements described  In  section  475(5)  (B) 
with  respect  to  each  such  child. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  complies  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section.  However,  in  any 
case  in  which  the  Secretary  finds,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, that  a  State  plan  which  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  no  longer  compiles 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) ,  or  that 
in  the  administration  of  the  plan  there  Is  a 
substantial  failure  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  State  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  under  this  nart.  or  that 
such  payments  will  be  made  to  the  State  but 
reduced  by  an  amount  which  the  Secretary 
determines  approoriate.  until  the  Secretary 
is  satisfied  that  there  Is  no  longer  any  such 
failure  to  comply,  and  until  he  Is  so  satisfied 
he  shall  mav-e  no  further  payments  to  the 
State,  or  shall  reduce  such  payments  by  the 
amount  specified  in  his  notification  to  the 
State. 

"FOSTER    CARE     MAINTENANCE    PATMENTS 

PROGRAM 

••Sec.  472.  (a)  Each  State  with  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  part  shall  make  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  (as  defined  In 
section  475(4)  )  under  this  part  with  respect 
to  a  child  who  would  meet  the  requirements 
of  section  406(a)  or  of  section  407  but  for 
his  removal  from  the  home  of  a  relative 
(specified  in  section  406(a)),  if — 

"(1)  the  removal  from  the  home  was  the 
result  of  a  judicial  determination  to  the 
effect  that  continuation  therein  would  be 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  such  child  and 
(effective  October  1.  1983 1  that  reasonable 
efforts  of  the  type  described  in  section  471 
(a)  (15)   have  been  made: 

"(2)  such  child's  placement  and  care  are 
the  responsibility  of  (A)  the  State  agency 
administering  the  State  plan  approved  under 
section  471,  or  (B)  any  other  public  agency 
with  whom  the  State  agency  administering 
or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  approved  under  section  471  has 
made  an  agreement  which  Is  still  in  effect: 

"(3)  such  child  has  been  placed  In  a  foster 
family  home  or  child-care  Institution  as  a 
result  of  a  determination  referred  to  in  para- 
graph  ( 1 ) ;   and 

"(4)   such  child— 

"(A)  received  aid  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  402  in  or  for  the 
month  In  which  court  proceedings  leading 
to  the  removal  of  such  child  from  the  home 
■verc  initiated,  or 

"(B)  (1)  would  have  received  such  aid  in 
or  for  such  month  if  application  had  been 


made  therefor,  or  (11)  had  been  living  with 
a  relative  specified  in  section  406(a)  within 
six  months  prior  to  the  month  in  which 
such  proceedings  were  initiated,  and  would 
have  received  such  aid  in  or  for  such  month 
If  in  such  month  he  had  been  living  with 
such  a  relative  and  application  therefor  had 
been  made. 

"(b)  Poster  care  maintenance  payments 
may  be  made  under  this  part  onlv  on  behalf 
of  a  child  described  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  who  Is — 

"(1)  in  the  foster  family  home  of  an 
Individual,  whether  the  pavments  therefor 
are  made  to  such  individual  or  to  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  child-placement  or 
child-care  agency,  or 

"(2)  in  a  child-care  institution,  whether 
the  payments  therefor  are  made  to  such 
institution  or  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  private 
child-placement  or  child-care  agency  which 
payments  shall  be  limited  so  as  to  Include 
in  such  payments  only  those  items  which  are 
included  in  the  term  'foster  care  malnte- 
^^f/?,>P*^'"^°"'    '**    <^^f^^^    in    section 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part,  (l)  the 
term  'foster  family  home'  means  a  foster 
family  home  for  children  which  is  licensed 
by  the  State  in  which  it  Is  situated  or  has 
been  approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State 
having  responsibility  for  licensing  homes  of 
this  type,  as  meeting  the  standards  estab- 
lished for  such  licensing;  and  (2)  the  term 
child-care  institution'  means  a  nonprofit 
private  child-care  Institution,  or  a  public 
child-care  Institution  which  accommodates 
no  more  than  twenty-five  children  which  Is 
licensed  by  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated 
or  has  been  approved,  by  the  agencv  of  such 
State  responsible  for  licensing  or  approval  of 
institutions  of  this  type,  as  meeting  the 
standards  esUbllshed  for  such  licensing,  but 
the  term  shall  not  include  detention  facili- 
ties, forestry  camps,  training  schools,  or  any 
other  facility  operated  primarily  for  the  de- 
tention of  children  who  are  determined  to 
be  delinquent. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  titles  XIX  and  XX 
any  child  with  respect  to  whom  foster  care 
maintenance  paymenLs  are  made  under  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  dependent 
child  as  defined  In  section  406  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  under  part  A  of 
this  title 

"ADOPTION    ASSISTANCE    PSOCRAIC 

"Sec  473  (a)(1)  Each  State  with  a  plan 
approved  under  this  pan  shall,  directly 
through  the  State  agency  or  through  an- 
other public  or  nonprofit  private  agency, 
make  adoption  assistance  payments  pursu- 
ant to  an  adoption  assistance  agreement  in 
amounts  determined  under  paragraph  (2> 
of  this  subsection  to  parents  who,  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  adopt  a  child 
who — 

"(A)(1)  at  the  time  adoption  proceedings 
were  initiated,  met  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 406(a)  or  section  407  or  would  have  met 
such  requirements  except  for  his  removal 
from  the  home  of  a  relative  (specified  In 
section  406(a)  )  as  a  result  of  a  Judicial  de- 
termination to  the  effect  that  continuation 
therein  would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 
such  child,  or 

"(11)  meets  all  of  the  requirements  of  title 
XVI  with  resoect  to  eligibility  for  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits. 

"(B)  (1)  received  aid  under  the  State  plan 
approved  under  section  402  in  or  for  the 
month  in  which  court  proceedings  leading  to 
the  removal  of  such  child  from  the  home 
were  initiated,  or 

"(11)  (I)  would  have  received  such  aid  In 
or  for  such  month  if  application  had  been 
made  therefor,  or  (11)   had  been  living  with 
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a  relative  specified  In  section  406(a)  within  nlflcant  emotional  ties  with  prospective  adop- 
slx  months  prior  to  the  month  in  which  such  live  parents  while  in  the  care  of  such  parents 
proceedings  were  initiated,  and  would  have     as  a  foster  child,   a  reasonable,  but  unsuc- 


"(C)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  an  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (5) .  but  only  in 
the  case  of  a  State  which  meets  the  requlre- 
mpnt.s  of  siir.h  naraffranh  (5^ . 
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"(B)  No  State  may  exercise  the  option  to  through  1984  during  which  the  limitation  that  the  child  receives  proper  care  and  that 
have  Its  allotment  amount  determined  under  under  subsection  (b)(1)  is  In  effect,  sums  services  are  provided  to  the  parents.  chUd. 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  unless,  for      available  to  a  State  from  Its  allotment  under      and  foster  parents  In  order  to  Improve  the 
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a  relative  specified  In  section  406(a)  within 
six  months  prior  to  the  month  In  which  such 
proceedings  were  Initiated,  and  would  have 
received  such  aid  in  or  for  such  month  If  In 
such  month  he  had  been  living  with  such  a 
relative  and  application  therefor  had  been 
made,  or 

"(Ul)  la  a  child  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  (11),  and 

"(C)  has  been  determined  by  the  State. 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  to 
be  a  child  with  special  needs 

"(2)  The  amount  of  the  adoption  assist- 
ance payments  shall  be  determined  through 
agreement  between  the  adoptive  parents  and 
the  State  or  local  agency  administering  the 
program  under  this  section,  which  shall  take 
Into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
adopting  parents  and  the  needs  of  the  child 
being  adopted,  and  may  be  readjusted  peri- 
odically, with  the  concurrence  of  the  adopt- 
ing parents  (which  may  be  specified  In  the 
adoption  Jisslstance  agreement  I .  depending 
upon  changes  In  such  circumstances  How- 
ever, In  no  case  may  the  amount  of  the  adop- 
tion assistance  payment  exceed  the  foster 
care  maintenance  payment  which  would 
have  been  paid  during  the  period  If  the  child 
with  respect  to  whom  the  adoption  assist- 
ance payment  Is  made  had  been  In  a  foster 
family  home. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  para- 
graph. (A)  no  payment  may  be  made  to  par- 
ents with  respect  to  any  child  who  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  eighteen  t  or.  where  the 
State  determines  that  the  child  has  a  mental 
or  physical  handicap  which  warrants  the 
continuation  of  assistance,  the  age  of 
twenty-one),  and  iB)  no  payment  may  be 
made  to  parents  with  resoect  to  any  child  if 
the  State  determines  that  the  parents  are 
no  longer  legally  responsible  for  the  support 
of  the  child  or  if  the  State  determines  that 
the  child  Is  no  longer  receiving  any  support 
from  such  parents.  Parents  who  have  been 
receiving  adoption  tisslstance  payments  un- 
der this  section  shall  keep  the  State  or  local 
agency  administering  the  program  under  this 
section  Informed  of  circumstances  which 
would,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  make 
them  ineligible  for  such  assistance  payments, 
or  eligible  for  assistance  payments  in  a  dif- 
ferent amount 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  part.  Individuals 
with  whom  a  child  {who  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  State,  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c).  to  be  a  child  with  special  needs)  is 
placed  for  adoption,  pursuant  to  an  Inter- 
locutory decree,  shall  be  eligible  for  adoption 
assistance  payments  under  this  subsection, 
during  the  period  of  the  placement,  on  the 
same  terms  and  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tions as  If  such  individuals  had  adopted 
such  child. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  titles  XIX  and 
XX,  any  child  with  restwct  to  whom  adop- 
tion assistance  payments  are  made  under 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  depend- 
ent child  as  defined  in  section  406  and  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  recipient  of  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  part  A 
of  thU  title. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  child 
shall  not  be  considered  a  child  with  special 
needs  unless — 

"(1)  the  State  has  determined  that  the 
child  cannot  or  should  not  be  returned  to 
the  home  of  his  parents:  and 

"(2)  the  State  had  first  determined  (A) 
that  there  exists  with  respect  to  the  child  a 
specific  factor  or  condition  (such  as  his  eth- 
nic background,  age.  or  membership  in  a 
minority  or  sibling  group,  or  the  presence  of 
factors  such  as  medical  conditions  or  physi- 
cal, mental,  or  emotional  handicaps)  be- 
cause of  which  it  Is  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  such  child  cannot  be  placed  with  adop- 
tive parenu  witliout  providing  adoption  as- 
sistance, and  (B)  that,  except  where  it  would 
be  against  the  best  interests  of  the  child  be- 
cause of  such  factors  as  the  existence  of  sig- 


nificant emotional  ties  with  prospective  adop- 
tive parents  while  in  the  care  of  such  parents 
as  a  foster  child,  a  reasonable,  but  unsuc- 
cessful, effort  has  been  msule  to  place  the 
child  with  appropriate  adoptive  parents  with- 
out providing  adoption  assistance  under  this 
section. 
"payments  to  states;  allotments  to  states 

"Sec.  474.  (a)  For  each  quarter  beginning 
after  September  30.  1980.  each  State  which 
has  a  plan  approved  under  this  part  (sub- 
ject to  the  limitations  imposed  by  subsection 
(b))  shall  be  entitled  to  a  payment  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"  (1 )  an  amount  eqtial  to  the  Federal  medi- 
cal assistance  percentage  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 1905(b)  of  this  Act)  of  the  total  amount 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  under  section  472  for 
children  in  foster  family  homes  or  child- 
care  institutions:  plus 

'(2)  an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  medi- 
cal sissistance  percentage  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 1905(b)  of  this  Act)  of  the  total  amount 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  adoption 
assistance  payments  under  section  473  pursu- 
ant to  adoption  assistance  agreements:  plus 

"(3)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
following  proportions  of  the  total  amounts 
expended  during  such  quarter  as  found  nec- 
essary by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  administration  of  the  State  plan — 

"(A)  75  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  (includ- 
ing both  short-  and  long-term  training  at 
educational  Institutions  through  grants  to 
such  Institutions  or  by  direct  financial  assist- 
ance to  students  enrolled  In  such  institu- 
tions) of  personnel  employed  or  preparing 
for  employment  by  the  State  agency  or  by 
the  local  agency  administering  the  plan  in 
the  political  subdivision,  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expenditures. 

"(b)(1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (a)(3),  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  sums  payable  thereunder  to 
any  State  (other  than  a  State  subject  to 
limitation  under  section  1108(a)  )  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  relating  to  foster  care, 
for  the  calendar  quarters  in  any  of  the  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1984  In  which  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  are  met, 
shall  not  exceed  the  State's  allotment  for 
such  year, 

"(2)  (A)  The  limitation  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  apply — 

"(1)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1981,  only 
If  the  amount  appropriated  under  section  420 
for  such  fiscal  year  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  tl63, 550,000: 

"(11)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1982,  only 
if  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
420  for  such  fiscal  year  is  equal  to  or  greater 
than  $220,000,000: 

"(Hi)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1983,  only 
if  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
420  for  such  fiscal  year  Is  equal  to  $266,000.- 
000;  and 

"(Iv)  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1984,  only 
if  the  amount  appropriated  under  section  420 
for  such  fiscal  year  Is  equal  to  $266,000,000. 

"(B)  The  limitations  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  years 
1932  through  1984  shall  apply  only  if  the 
required  appropriation  is  made  In  advance 
In  an  appropriation  Act  (as  authorized  under 
section  420(b))  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding 
the  fiscal  year  to  which  the  limitation  would 
apply, 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a 
State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
the  greater  of — 

"(A)  the  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (4); 

'(B)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  $100,000,000  as  the  under  age  eight- 
een population  of  such  State  bears  to  the 
under  age  eighteen  population  of  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia;  or 


"(C)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  an  amount 
determined  under  paragraph  (5) .  but  only  in 
the  case  of  a  State  which  meets  the  require- 
ments of  such  paragraph  (5) . 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)  (A), 
a  State's  allotment  shall  be  determined  as 
follows: 

"(A)  The  allotment  for  any  State  for  fiscal 
year  1980  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  such 
States  base  amount  (as  determined  under 
subparagraph  (C)  )  Increased  by  21.2  percent, 

"(B)  The  allotment  for  any  State  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1981  through  1984  shall 
be  an  amount  equal  to  such  State's  allotment 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  increased  or 
decreased  by  a  percentage  equal  to  twice  the 
percentage  increase  or  decrease  (as  the  case 
may  be)  (but  not  to  exceed  an  Increase  or 
decrea'^e  of  10  percent)  In  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  used  in  determining  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  under  section  215(1)  of 
this  Act,  for  the  second  quarter  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  sis  compared  to  such  index 
for  the  second  quarter  of  the  second  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph the  Consumer  Price  fndex  for  any 
quarter  shall  be  the  arithmetical  mean  of 
such  Index  for  the  three  months  in  such 
quarter. 

■■(C)  The  base  amount  shall  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  Federal  funds  payable  to 
such  State  for  fiscal  year  1978  under  section 
403  on  account  of  expenditures  for  aid  with 
respect  to  which  Federal  financial  partici- 
pation is  authorized  In  payments  pursuant 
to  section  408  (including  administrative  ex- 
penditures attributable  to  the  provision  of 
such  aid  as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
and  for  those  States  which  In  fiscal  year  1978 
did  not  make  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments under  section  408  on  behalf  of  chil- 
dren otherwise  eligible  for  such  payment, 
solely  because  their  foster  care  was  provided 
by  related  perscns.  shall  be  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  Federal  funds  the  State 
would  have  been  entitled  to  be  paid  under 
section  403  on  account  of  expenditures  pur- 
suant to  section  408  for  that  fiscal  year  If 
such  payments  had  been  made.  In  the  event 
that  there  is  a  dispute  between  any  State 
and  the  Secretary  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
expenditures  for  stich  fiscal  year.  then,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  immediately 
following  the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  dis- 
pute Is  finally  resolved,  the  base  amount 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  of  Federal 
funds  which  would  have  been  payable  under 
section  403  If  the  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures were  equal  to  the  amount  thereof 
claimed  by  the  State, 

"(5)  (A)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3)(C), 
a  State's  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
after  September  30,  1980,  and  before  Oc- 
tober 1,  1984,  may,  at  the  option  of  the  State 
(and  If  the  State  meets  the  requirements  of 
subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)).  be  determined 
by  application  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (4)   with  the  following  modifications: 

"(1)  The  base  amount  for  purposes  of 
determining  an  allotment  for  smy  such  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  base  amount  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (4)(C)  increased 
by  a  percentage  equal  to  the  percentage  by 
which  the  average  monthly  number  of  chil- 
dren In  such  State  receiving  aid  with  respect 
to  which  Federal  financial  i)artlclpation  is 
authorized  in  payments  pursuant  to  section 
408.  or  receiving  foster  care  mailntenance 
payments  with  respect  to  which  Federal 
financial  participation  Is  authorized  under 
this  part,  for  such  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
average  monthly  number  of  such  children 
for  fiscal  year  1978. 

"(11)  For  purposes  of  clause  (1),  the  per- 
centage determined  under  such  clause  shall 
not  exceed  33.1  percent  In  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1981,  46  4  percent  In  the  case  of  fiscal 
yeair  1982,  61  1  percent  in  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1983,  or  77.2  percent  In  the  case  of  fiscal 
year  1984. 
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"(B)  No  State  may  exercise  the  option  to 
have  Its  allotment  amount  determined  under 
the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  unless,  for 
fiscal  year  1978.  the  average  monthly  number 
of  children  In  such  State  receiving  aid  for 
which  Federal  financial  participation  Is  au- 
thorized In  payments  pursuant  to  section 
408  as  a  percentage  of  the  tinder  age  eighteen 
population  of  such  State,  was  less  than  the 
average  such  percentage  for  the  fifty  States 
and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(C)  No  State  may  exercise  the  cation  to 
have  its  allotment  determined  under  this 
paragraph  for  any  fiscal  year  other  than 
fiscal  year  leei  after  the  first  fiscal  year  (af- 
ter fiscal  year  1978)  •with  respect  to  which 
the  average  monthly  number  of  children  in 
such  State  receiving  aid  for  which  Federal 
financial  participation  is  authorized  In  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  408.  or  receiving 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  for  which 
Federal  financial  jjartlclpation  is  authorized 
under  this  part,  as  a  percentage  of  the  under 
age  eighteen  population  of  such  State,  was 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  average  such 
percentage  for  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  (Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1978 
Any  allotment  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  a  State  which  opted  to  have  its 
allotment  so  determined  under  this  para- 
graph for  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  first 
fiscal  year  for  which  its  option  may  not  be 
exercised  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  considered  to  be  such  State's  allot- 
ment for  such  prior  fiscal  year  for  purposes 
of  determining  allotments  for  subsequen* 
fiscal  years  under  paragraph  (4) , 

"(D)  In  determining  the  number  of  chil- 
dren receiving  aid  for  which  Federal  finan- 
cial partlcloatlon  Is  authorized  In  payments 
under  section  408  or  under  this  part,  for  any 
fiscal  year,  with  respect  to  any  State  and 
with  respect  to  the  national  average  for  pur- 
poses of  subnaragraohs  (B)  and  (C),  there 
shall  be  Included  those  children  with  respect 
to  whom  foster  care  maintenance  payments 
were  not  made  under  section  408  or  this  part 
(though  they  were  otherwise  eligible  for 
such  payments)  solely  because  their  foster 
care  was  provided  by  related  persons.  In  the 
event  that  there  Is  a  dispute  between  any 
State  and  the  Secretary  as  to  the  number  of 
such  children  (with  respect  to  whom  foster 
care  maintenance  payments  were  not  made) 
for  any  fiscal  year,  then  until  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  Immediately  following  the 
fiscal  year  in  which  the  dlsoute  is  finally  re- 
solved, determinations  under  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  such  children  claimed  by  the 
State. 

"(E)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  an 
Interim  allotment  amount  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  for  each 
State  exercising  Its  option  to  have  Its  allot- 
ment determined  under  this  paragraph, 
based  on  the  most  recent  satisfactory  data 
available,  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year.  The 
amount  of  such  allotment  shall  be  adiusted, 
and  the  final  allotment  amount  shall  be 
Dromulgated,  based  on  the  most  recent  sat- 
isfactory data  available,  not  later  than  nine 
months  after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 

"(6)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  S'ate  which 
loses  the  option  of  having  its  allotment  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (5)  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)(C).  and 
sub)ect  to  the  provisions  of  such  paragraoh 
(5)  (C).  the  amount  of  any  allotment  as  de- 
termined In  accordance  with  subparagraph 
(A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (3)  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  any  State  shall  be  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
subparagraph,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
of  such  State's  allotment  for  any  prior  fiscal 
year  as  determined  in  accordance  with  an- 
other such  subraragraph. 

"(c)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (4).  for  any  of  the  fiscal  years  1981 


through  1984  during  which  the  limitation 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  is  in  effect,  sums 
available  to  a  State  from  its  allotment  under 
subsection  (b)  for  carrying  out  this  part, 
which  the  State  does  not  claim  as  reimburse- 
ment for  expenditures  In  such  year  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  may  be 
claimed  by  the  State  as  reimbursement  for 
expenditures  In  such  year  pursuant  to  part 
B  of  this  title.  In  addition  to  sums  available 
pursuant  to  section  420  for  carrying  out 
part  B. 

■■(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4),  for  any  of  the  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1984  during  which  the  limitation 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  Is  not  in  effect,  a 
State  may  claim  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penditures for  such  year  pursuant  to  part 
B  of  this  title.  In  addition  to  amounts 
claimed  under  section  420,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  State  s  allotment 
amount  for  such  fiscal  year  (as  determined 
under  subsection  (b)(3))  exceeds  the 
amount  claimed  by  such  State  for  such  fiscal 
year  as  reimbursement  for  expenses  relating 
to  foster  care  under  subsection  ( a  i ;  except 
that  the  total  amount  claimed  by  such  State 
for  such  fiscal  year  under  this  paragraph, 
when  added  to  the  amount  that  such  State 
receives  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  420, 
may  not  exceed  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  payable  to  such  State  under  section  420 
for  such  fiscal  year  If  the  relevant  amount 
described  In  subsection  (b)(2)(A)  had  been 
appropriated    for    such   fiscal    year. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  shall  not  apply  for  any  fiscal  year  with 
respect  to  any  State  which,  with  respect  to 
such  fiscal  year,  exercised  Its  option  to  have 
Its  allotment  amount  determined  under  sub- 
section (b) (5), 

'(4)  (A)  No  State  may  claim  an  amount 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as 
reimbursement  for  expenditures  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title  to  the 
extent  that  such  amount,  plus  the  amount 
claimed  by  such  State  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  section  420,  exceeds  the  amount  which 
would  be  allotted  to  such  State  under  part 
B  If  the  amount  appropriated  under  section 
420  were  $141,000,000.  unless  such  State  has 
met  the  requirements  set  forth  In  section 
427(a). 

'(B)  If,  for  each  of  any  two  consecutive 
fiscal  years,  there  Is  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 420  a  sum  equal  to  $266,000,000,  no  State 
may  claim  any  amount  under  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penditures for  any  succeeding  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  part  B  of  this  title  unless  such 
State  has  met  the  requirements  set  forth  in 
section  427(b) , 

"(C)  If,  for  each  of  any  two  fiscal  years 
during  which  the  limitation  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  is  not  In  effect,  the  total  amount 
claimed  by  a  State  as  reimbursement  for  ex- 
penditures pursuant  to  part  B  under  this 
subsection  and  under  section  420  equals  the 
amount  which  would  be  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  fiscal  year  under  part  B  If  the 
amount  appropriated  under  section  420  were 
$266,000,000,  such  State  may  not  claim  any 
amount  under  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(2)  as  reimbursement  for  expenditures  for 
any  succeeding  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  part 
B  of  this  title  unless  such  State  has  met 
the  requirements  set  forth  in  section  427(b) . 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  475.  As  used  in  this  part  or  part  B 
of  this  title: 

"(1)  The  term  'case  plan'  means  a  writ- 
ten document  which  Includes  at  least  the 
following:  A  description  of  the  type  of  home 
or  Institution  In  which  a  child  Is  to  be  placed. 
Including  a  discussion  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  placement  and  how  the  agency 
which  Is  responsible  for  the  child  plans  to 
carry  out  the  Judicial  determination  made 
with  respect  to  the  child  In  accordance  with 
section  472(a)(1):  and  a  plan  for  assuring 


that  the  child  receives  proper  care  and  that 
services  are  provided  to  the  parents,  child, 
and  foster  parents  In  order  to  Improve  the 
conditions  in  the  parents'  home,  facilitate 
return  of  the  child  to  his  own  home  or  the 
permanent  placement  of  the  child,  and  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  the  child  while  in  foeter 
care,  including  a  discussion  of  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  services  that  have  been 
provided  to  the  child  under  the  plan. 

"(2)  The  term  'parents'  means  biological 
or  adoptive  parents  or  legal  guardians,  as 
determined  by  applicable  State  law. 

"(3)  The  term  'adoption  assistance  agree- 
ment' means  a  written  agreement,  binding 
on  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  between 
the  State  agency,  other  relevant  agencies, 
and  the  prospective  adoptive  ptarents  of  a 
minor  child  which  at  a  minimum  (Ai  speci- 
fies the  amounts  of  the  adoption  assistance 
payments  and  any  additional  services  and 
assistance  which  are  to  be  provided  as  part 
of  such  agreement,  and  (B)  stipulates  that 
the  agreement  shall  remain  in  effect  regard- 
less of  the  State  of  which  the  adoptive 
parents  are  residents  at  any  given  time.  The 
agreement  shall  contain  provisions  for  the 
protection  (under  an  Interstate  compact 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  otherwise)  of 
the  Interests  of  the  child  in  cases  where  the 
adoptive  parents  and  child  move  to  another 
State  while  the  agreement  Is  effective. 

■•(4)  The  term  "foster  care  maintenance 
payments'  means  paynaents  to  cover  the  cost 
of  (and  the  cost  of  providing)  food,  cloth- 
ing, shelter,  dally  supervision,  school  sup- 
plies, a  child's  personal  Incidentals,  liability 
insurance  with  respect  to  a  child,  and  rea- 
sonable travel  to  the  child's  home  for  visita- 
tion. In  the  case  of  institutional  care,  such 
term  shall  Include  the  reasonable  costs  of 
administration  and  operation  of  such  insti- 
tution as  are  necessarily  required  to  pro- 
vide the  Items  described  in  the  preceding 
sentence. 

"(5)  The  term  "case  review  system'  means 
a  procedure  for  assuring  that — 

"(A)  each  child  has  a  case  plan  designed 
to  achieve  placement  In  the  least  restrictive 
(most  family  like)  setting  available  and  in 
close  proximity  to  the  parents'  home,  con- 
sistent with  the  best  Interest  and  special 
needs  of  the  child, 

"(B)  the  status  of  each  child  is  reviewed 
periodically  but  no  less  frequently  than  once 
every  six  months  by  either  a  court  or  by 
administrative  review  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (6)1  in  order  to  determine  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  for  and  appropriateness  of 
the  placement,  the  extent  of  compliance 
with  the  case  plan,  and  the  extent  of  prog- 
ress which  has  been  made  toward  alleviat- 
ing or  mitigating  the  causes  necessitating 
placement  In  foster  care,  and  to  project  a 
likely  date  by  which  the  child  may  be  re- 
turned to  the  home  or  placed  for  adoption 
or  legal  guardianship,  and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  each  such  child,  pro- 
cedural safeguards  will  be  applied,  among 
other  things,  to  assure  each  child  In  foster 
care  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  of  a 
dispositional  hearing  to  be  held.  In  a  family 
or  Juvenile  court  or  another  court  (Includ- 
ing a  tribal  court)  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion or  by  an  administrative  body  appointed 
or  approved  bv  the  court,  no  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  original  place- 
ment (and  periodically  thereafter  during 
the  continuation  of  foster  care)  which  hear- 
ing shall  determine  the  future  status  of  the 
child  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  whether 
the  child  should  be  returned  to  the  parent 
should  be  continued  In  foster  care  for  a 
specified  period,  should  be  placed  for_  adop- 
tion or  should  (because  of  the  chUd  «  spe- 
cial needs  or  circumstances)  be  continued 
In  foster  care  on  a  permanent  or  long-term 
basis):  and  procedural  safeguards  shall  alao 
be  applied  with  respect  to  parental  rights 
pertaining  to  the  removal  of  the  child  from 
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the  home  of  his  parents,  to  a  change  in  the 
child's  placement,  and  to  any  determination 
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of  section  408  becomes  effective  with  respect 
to  such  State  under  the  provisions  of  para- 


voluntary  placement  agreement  entered  into 
by  the  child's  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or" 
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the  amendments  made  by  this  section  are  in 
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tbe  home  of  his  parents,  to  a  change  In  the 
child's  placement,  and  to  any  determination 
affecting  visitation  privileges  of  parents. 

•■(6)  The  term  administrative  review' 
means  a  review  open  to  the  participation  of 
the  parents  of  the  child,  conducted  by  a 
panel  of  appropriate  persons  at  least  one  of 
whom  is  not  responsible  for  tbe  case  man- 
agement of,  or  the  delivery  of  services  to. 
either  the  child  or  the  parents  who  are  tbe 
subject  of  the  review. 

"TICHNICAI.   assistance;    data  COUJCCnON  AND 
EVALUATION 

"Sec.  476.  I  a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
technical  assistance  to  tbe  States  to  assist 
them  to  develop  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  part  and  shall  periodically  1 1 ) 
evaluate  the  programs  authorized  under  this 
part  and  part  B  of  this  title  and  (2)  collect 
and  publish  data  pertaining  to  the  incidence 
and  characteristics  of  foster  care  and  adop- 
tions in  this  country. 

"(b)  Each  State  shall  submit  statistical 
reports  as  tbe  Secretary  may  require  with 
respect  to  children  for  whom  payments  are 
made  under  this  part  containing  Informa- 
tion with  respect  to  such  children  including 
legal  status,  demographic  characteristics, 
location,  and  length  of  any  stay  in  foster 
care.". 

(2)  (A)  Effective  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures made  after  September  30.  1980.  section 
408  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is,  subject  to 
subparagraph  iB).  repealed 

(Bi  The  repeal  made  by  subparagraph  (A) 
shall   not   be  applicable  in  the  case  of  any 
State  for  any  quarter  prior  to  the  first  quar- 
ter, which  begins  after  September  30.  1980. 
in   which   such   State  has  In   eflect   a  State 
plan   approved   under  part   E  of   the  Social 
Security  Act.  or  ilf  earlier)  such  repeal  shall 
be    effective    with    respect    to    e.xpenditures 
made  after  September  30.  1982.  During  any 
period  with  respect  to  which  the  repeal  made 
by   subparagraph    (A)    is   not   applicable   In 
the  case  of  a  State  and  during  which  a  limi- 
tation  is  in  effect  under  section  474(b)(1) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  the  aggregate  of 
the  sums   payable   to   the   State,   under  the 
State's  plan  approved  under  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  such  Act.  with  respect  to  expenditures 
(Including    administrative    expenditures    as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare)   authorized  or  Incurred 
by  reason  of  the  provisions  of  section  408 
of  such  Act  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  which  such  State  would  have 
had   for  such   perlcd   under  section   474(b) 
If   such   State    had    had    an   approved    plan 
under  part  E  of  such  title  IV    Any  amount 
which    would   have   been   available   to   such 
State  from  its  allotment  for  any  period  with 
respect  which  such  repeal  is  not  applicable 
la  the  case  of  a  State    (whether  or  not  a 
limitation  is  in  effect  under  section  474(b) 
(1)    of  such  Act)    under  section  474(b)    of 
the  Social   Security  Act   (If  such  State  had 
had  an  approved  plan  under  part  E  of  title 
IV  of  such   Act)    which  the  State  does  not 
claim  as  reimbursement  with  resoect  to  ex- 
penditures    (including     administrative     ex- 
penditures as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
authorized  or  incurred  bv  reason  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  408  of  such  Act.  may  be 
claimed  by  the  State  as  reimbursement  for 
expenditures  in  such  period  pursuant  to  part 
B  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  In  the  same  man- 
ner   as    amounts    available    to    States    from 
allotments  under  section  474(b)  of  such  Act 
and   not   claimed    as   reimbursement    under 
oart  E  of  title  IV  of  such  Act.  are  authorized 
to  be  claimed  under  section  474(c)   of  such 
Act. 

(3)  (A)  Section  4n2(a)  (20)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  ss  follows : 

"(20)  provide  that  the  State  has  In  effect 
a  State  plan  for  foster  care  and  adontlon 
assistance   approved    under   part    E   of   this 

(B)  The  amendment  made  bv  suboara- 
graoh  (A)  shall  become  e.Tectlve  with  resnect 
to  any  State  at  the  same  time  as  the  repeal 
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of  section  408  becomes  effective  with  respect 
to  such  State  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  (A)  Clause  (B)  of  the  first  sentence  of 
section  475(3)  of  the  Social  Seciulty  Act 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  adoption 
assistance  agreements  entered  into  on  or 
after  October  1.  1983. 

(B)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  take  all  possible  steps  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  various  States  to 
enter  into  Interstate  compacts  (which  are 
hereby  approved  by  the  Congress)  under 
which  the  interests  of  any  adopted  child 
with  respect  to  whom  an  adoption  assist- 
ance agreement  has  been  entered  Into  by  a 
State  under  section  473  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  will  be  adequately  protected,  on 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  basis  which  is 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  If  and  when  the 
child  and  his  or  her  adoptive  parent  (or 
parents)  move  to  another  State. 

(5)  (A)  Subject  to  the  repeal  provided  un- 
der paragraph  (2) .  the  last  paragraph  of  sec- 
tion 408  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
foster  family  home'  means  a  foster  family 
home  for  children  which  is  licensed  by  the 
State  in  which  It  Is  situated  or  has  been 
approved,  by  the  agency  of  such  State  hav- 
ing responsibility  for  licensing  homes  of  this 
type,  as  meeting  the  standards  established 
for  such  licensing;  and  the  term  "cblld-care 
ln<;tltutlon'  means  a  nonprofit  private  child- 
care  Institution,  or  a  public  child-care  Instl- 
•^trlon  which  accommodates  no  more  than 
fwenty-flve  children,  which  is  licensed  by 
'^'e  State  In  which  It  Is  situated  or  has  been 
aporoved.  by  the  agency  of  such  State  re- 
sponsible for  licensing  or  aoproval  of  insti- 
tutions of  this  type,  as  meeting  the  stand- 
ards established  for  such  licensing;  but  the 
term  shall  not  Include  detention  facilities. 
forestry  camps,  tralnlne  schools,  or  any  other 
forllitv  operated  primarily  for  the  detention 
ot  children  who  are  determined  to  be  de- 
i)n""ent.". 

(B)  TTie  amendment  made  bv  sxibnara- 
eravh  'A)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
exoendltures  made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
f-p  "ns'-trr'ent  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  Welfare  shall  conduct  a  study  of  pro- 
erams  of  foster  care  and  adootlon  nsslsttnce 
established  under  nart  TV-E  of  the  SocIbI  Se- 
curity Act  (a<!  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section),  and  shall  submit  to  the  Coneress. 
not  later  than  October  1,  1983.  a  full  and 
comolete  reoort  thereon,  together  with  his 
recommendations  as  to  (A)  whether  such 
nart  IV-E  shoi'ld  be  continued,  and  If  so  (B) 
the  changes  (If  any)  which  should  be  made 
In  s'lch  oart  IV-E. 

(2>  Such  report  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following- 

(A)  a  determln^itlon  as  to  (1)  the  ertent 
of  reduction  that  has  occurred  In  the  dura- 
tion of  footer  care  under  such  oroerams.  (11) 
the  extent  to  which  such  proexams  of  adop- 
tion assistance  have  resulted  In  an  Increase 
In  the  adoption  of  c'-lldren  who  otherwise 
would  have  remained  in  foster  care  under 
State  olins  aonroved  under  title  IV-A  or  rV- 
E  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and  (111)  the 
extent  to  which  the  availability  of  Federal 
funrtin-'  for  adoption  assistance  imder  title 
IV-E  of  such  Act  has  resulted  In  States'  Ini- 
tiating or  exoandlng  programs  for  adoption 
assistance,  and 

(B)  specific  legislative  recommendations 
for  ways  to  brine  about  further  reduction  In 
the  duration  of  foster  care  for  children. 

FEDERAL    PAYMENTS    FOR    DEPENDENT    CHILDREN 
VOLTTNTARILT    PLACED    IN    POSTER    CARE 

Sec.  102.  (a)fl)  Effective  with  respect  to 
ext>endltures  made  after  September  30.  1980, 
and  before  October  1.  1983.  section  472(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  section 
101  of  this  Act)  Is  amended — 

(A)   by  Inserting  "occurred  pursuant  to  a 


voluntary  placement  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  child's  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or" 
after  "removal  from  the  home"  in  paragraph 

(B)  by  striking  out  "a  determination"  In 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  voluntary  placemei.t,  agreement  or  "ju- 
dicial determination"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "such  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  or"  after  "the  month  in  which"  In 
paragraph   (4)  (A);  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "such  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  or  "  after  "the  month  In  which" 
in  paragraph  (4)  (B)(il). 

(2)  Section  472  of  such  Act  (as  so  added)  Is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  subsection 
(d)  as  subsection  (h).  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title.  Federal  payments  may  be  made 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  amounts  ex- 
pended by  any  State  as  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  under  this  section,  In  the 
case  of  children  removed  from  their  homes 
pursuant  to  voluntary  placement  agreements 
as  described  in  subsection  (a),  only  if  (at 
the  time  such  amounts  were  expended)  the 
State  has  fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements  of 
section  427(b). 

■■(e)  No  Federal  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  part  with  respect  to  amounts  ex- 
pended by  any  State  as  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  under  this  section,  in  the 
case  of  any  child  who  was  removed  from  his 
or  her  home  pursuant  to  a  voluntary  place- 
ment agreement  as  described  In  subsection 
<a)  and  has  remained  In  voluntary  place- 
ment for  a  period  In  excess  of  180  days,  un- 
less there  has  been  a  Judicial  determination 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  (within 
the  first  180  days  of  such  placement)  to  the 
effect  that  such  placement  is  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  child. 

"(f)  For  the  purposes  of  this  part  and 
part  B  of  this  title,  (l)  the  term  'voluntary 
placement'  means  an  out-of-home  place'- 
ment  of  a  minor,  by  or  with  participation 
of  a  State  agency,  after  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  minor  have  requested  the  assist- 
ance of  the  agency  and  signed  a  voluntary 
placement  agreement;  and  (2)  the  term 
'voluntary  placement  agreement'  means  a 
written  agreement,  binding  on  the  parties 
to  the  agreement,  between  the  State  agency. 
any  other  agency  acting  on  Its  behalf,  and 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  a  minor  child 
which  specifies,  at  a  minimum,  the  legal 
status  of  the  child  and  the  rights  and  obli- 
gations of  the  parents  or  guardians,  the 
child,  and  the  agency  while  the  child  Is  In 
placement. 

"(g)  In  any  case  where — 
"(1)  the  placement  of  a  minor  child  In 
foster  care  occurred  pursuant  to  a  volun- 
tary placement  agreement  entered  Into  by 
the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  child  as 
provided  In  subsection  (a),  and 

"'(2)  such  parents  or  guardians  request  (In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe)  that  the  child  be  returned  to  their 
home  or  to  the  home  of  a  relative 
the  voluntary  placement  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  revoked  unless  the  State 
agency  opooses  such  request  and  obtains  a 
ludiclal  determination,  by  a  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction,  that  the  return  of  the 
child  to  such  home  would  be  contrary  to 
the  child's  best  Interests". 

(3)  Section  473(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (as 
so  added)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  ".  either  pursuant  to  a 
voluntary  placement  aereement  with  respect 
tD  which  Federal  payments  are  provided  un- 
der ."^ectlon  474  (or  403)  or"  Immediately  be- 
fore "as  a  result  of  a  Judicial  determination" 
in  subparagraph  (A)  (1) ; 

(B)  by  Insertin'  "such  agreement  was  en- 
tered Into  or"  after  "the  month  In  which" 
in  subpargraph  (B)(1);  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "such  agreement  was  en- 
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tered  into  or"  after  "the  month  In  ■which" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  (II) . 

(4)  Section  475(1)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
added)  is  amended  by  inserting  "voluntary 
placement  agreement  entered  into  or"  before 
"judicial  determination  made". 

( b )  1 1 )  Effective  with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures made  after  September  30,  1979  (but 
subject  to  the  repeal  provided  under  section 
101(a)(2)  (A)  and  (B)),  section  408(a)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  "pursuant  to  a  voluntary 
placement  agreement  entered  into  by  the 
child's  parent  or  legal  guardian,  or"  after 
"(specified  In  such  section  406(a) ) "  in  clause 

(1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  determination" 
in  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  voluntary  placement  agreement  or 
Judicial  determination"; 

(C)  by  inserting  "such  agreement  was 
entered  into  or"  after  "the  month  in  which" 
In  clause  (4)  (A);  and 

(D)  by  Inserting  "such  agreement  was  en- 
tered Into  or"  after  "the  month  in  which" 
in  clause  (4)  (B)  (11). 

(2)  Section  408  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  subsections  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g) 
of  section  472  shall  apply.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  be  effective  only  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  made  after  September 
30,  1979,  and  before  October  1,  1983;  and  from 
and  after  October  1,  1983.  the  provisions  of 
law  amended  by  such  subsections  shall  read 
as  they  would  if  this  section  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(d)  (1)  For  purposes  of  section  472  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  a  child  who  was  volun- 
tarily removed  from  the  home  of  a  relative 
and  who  had  a  judicial  determination  prior 
to  October  1,  1978,  to  the  effect  that  contin- 
uation therein  would  be  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  such  child,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  so  removed  as  a  result  of  such  Judicial 
determination  If,  and  from  the  date  that,  a 
case  plan  and  a  review  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  section  471(a)  (16)  of  such  Act 
have  been  iviade  with  respect  to  such  child 
and  such  child  Is  determined  to  be  in  need 
of  foster  care  as  a  result  of  such  review.  In 
the  case  of  any  child  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  for  purposes  of  section 
472(a(  (4)  of  such  Act,  the  date  of  the  vol- 
untary removal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the 
date  on  which  court  proceedings  are  Initiated 
which  led  to  such  removal. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  section  408  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (but  subject  to  the  re- 
peal provided  under  section  101(a)(2)(A) 
and  (B)).  In  any  case  where  a  child  was 
voluntarily  removed  from  the  home  of  a  re- 
lative prior  to  October  1,  1979,  and  a  Judicial 
determination  was  made  (prior  to  October  1, 
1978)  to  the  effect  that  continuation  In  such 
home  would  have  been  contrary  to  the  child's 
welfare — 

(A)  such  child  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  so  removed  as  a  result  of  a  Judicial 
determination  to  the  effect  that  continuation 
in  such  home  would  be  contrary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  such  child,  and 

(B)  Federal  financial  participation  under 
the  applicable  State  plan  approved  under 
section  402  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
quarters  beginning  prior  to  October  1,  1979, 
shall  not  be  denied  with  respect  to  aid  fur- 
nished under  such  plan  to  or  on  behalf  of 
such  child. 

For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  (4)  of  such 
section  408,  the  date  of  such  child's  volim- 
tary  removal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  date 
on  which  court  proceedings  were  initiated 
which  led  to  such  removal. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  within  three  months  after  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which 


the  amendments  made  by  this  section  are  in 
effect,  shall  submit  to  the  Ctongress  a  full 
and  complete  report  on  the  number  of  chil- 
dren placed  in  foster  care  pursuant  to  vol- 
untary placement  agreements  under  sections 
408  and  472  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  on 
the  reasons  for  such  placements  together 
with  a  description  of  the  extent  to  which 
such  placements  have  contributed  to  the 
achievement  of  the  objectives  of  this  title. 
Including  such  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tinuation (in  such  section  472)  of  authority 
to  make  Federal  payments  for  dependent 
children  voluntarily  placed  in  foster  care. 

CHILD     WELFARE     SERVICES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  (subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section)  by  striking  out  all 
that  precedes  section  426  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Pabt  B — Child   Welfare    Services 
"appropriation 

"Sec.  420.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States,  through  the  Secretary,  to 
coof>erate  with  State  public  welfare  agencies 
In  establishing,  extending,  and  strengthening 
child  welfare  services,  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  the  sum 
of  $266,000,000. 

"(b)  Funds  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  included  in  the  ap- 
propriation Act  (or  supplemental  appropria- 
tion Act)  for  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  such  funds  are  avail- 
able for  obligation.  In  order  to  effect  a  tran- 
sition to  this  method  of  timing  appropria- 
tion action,  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
apply  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  imtlal 
application  will  result  in  the  enactment  in 
the  same  year  (whether  in  the  same  appro- 
priation Act  or  otherwise)  of  two  separate 
appropriations,  one  for  the  then  current 
fiscal  year  and  one  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

"allotments    TO    STATES 

"Sec  421.  (a)  The  sum  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  section  420  for  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  for  use  by  coop- 
erating State  public  welfare  agencies  which 
have  plans  developed  jointly  by  the  State 
agency  and  the  Secretary  as  follows:  He  shall 
first  allot  $70,000  to  each  State,  and  shall 
then  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  remainder  of 
such  sum  as  the  product  of  ( l )  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
and  (2)  the  allotment  percentage  of  the  State 
(as  determined  under  this  section)  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  of  all 
the  States. 

"(b)  The  'allotment  percentage"  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  per  centum  less  the  State 
percentage;  and  the  State  percentage  shall 
be  the  percentage  which  t)ears  the  same  ratio 
to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  income 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  United  States;  except  that  ( 1 )  the 
allotment  percentage  shall  in  no  case  be  less 
than  30  per  centtim  or  more  than  70  per 
centum,  and  (2)  the  allotment  p>ercentage 
shall  be  70  per  centum  in  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

"(c)  The  allotment  percentage  for  each 
Stale  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
between  October  1  and  November  30  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  per  capita  Income  of  each  State  and 
of  the  United  States  for  the  three  most  recent 
calendar  years  for  which  satisfactory  data 
are  available  from  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Such  promulgation  shall  be  conclu- 
sive for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  beginning  October  1  next  succeeding 
such  promulgation. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'United  States'  means  the  fifty  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


"STATE  FTANS  FOR  CRILS  WKLFASX  SIXTICKB 

"Sec.  422.  (a)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for 
payment  under  this  pan.  a  State  must  have 
a  plan  for  child  welfare  services  which  has 
been  developed  jointly  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency  designated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  ( 1),  and  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  Each  plan  for  child  welfare  services 
under  this  part  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  (A)  the  Individual  or 
agency  designated  pursuant  to  section  2(X)3 
(d)(1)(C)  to  administer  or  supervise  the 
administration  of  the  Slate's  sert-lces  pro- 
gram w^lU  administer  or  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  (except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  section  103(d)  of  the  Adop- 
tion Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  of 
1980).  and  (B)  to  the  extent  that  chUd  wel- 
fare services  are  furnished  by  the  staff  of  the 
State  agency  or  local  agency  administering 
the  plan,  a  single  organizational  unit  in 
such  State  or  local  agency,  as  the  case  may 
be,  will  be  responsible  for  furnishing  such 
child  welfare  services; 

"(2)  provide  for  coordination  between  the 
services  provided  for  children  under  the  plan 
and  the  services  and  assistance  provided  un- 
der title  XX,  under  the  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  this  title,  under  the  State 
plan  approved  under  part  E  of  this  title. 
and  under  other  State  programs  having  a 
relationship  to  the  program  under  this  part, 
with  a  view  to  provision  of  welfare  and  re- 
lated services  which  will  best  promote  the 
welfare  of  such  children  and  their  families: 

"(3)  provide  that  the  standards  and  re- 
quirements imposed  with  re8f>ect  to  child 
day  care  under  title  XX  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  day  care  services  under  this  part, 
except  Insofar  as  eligibility  for  such  serv- 
ices is  involved; 

"(4:  provide  for  the  training  and  effective 
use  of  paid  paraprofesslonal  staff,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part- 
time  employment  of  persons  of  low  Income, 
as  community  service  aides.  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  plan,  and  for  the  use  of 
nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers  In  pro- 
viding services  and  in  assisting  any  advisory 
committees  established  by  the  State  agency: 

"(5)  contain  a  description  of  the  services 
to  be  provided  and  specify  the  geographic 
areas  where  such  services  virlll  'be  available; 

"(6)  contain  a  description  of  the  steps 
which  the  State  will  take  to  provide  child 
welfare  services  and  to  make  progress  In — 

"(A)  covering  additional  political  subdivi- 
sions. 

"(B)  reaching  additional  children  In  need 
of  services,  and 

"(C)  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
range  of  existing  services  and  developing  new 
types  of  services, 

along  with  a  description  of  the  State's  child 
welfare  services  staff  development  and  train- 
ing plans; 

"(7)  provide,  in  the  development  of 
services  for  children,  for  utilization  of  the 
facilities  and  experience  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies In  accordance  with  State  and  local  pro- 
grams and  arrangements,  as  authorized  by 
the  State;  and 

"(8)  provide  that  the  agency  administer- 
ing or  supervising  the  administration  of  the 
plan  will  furnish  such  reports  containing 
such  information,  and  participate  in  such 
evaluations,  as  the  Secretary  may  req-uire. 

"PAYMENT  TO  STATES 

"Sec  423.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
therefor  and  the  allotment  under  this  part, 
subject  to  the  conditions  set  forth  In  this 
section  and  in  section  427.  the  Secretary 
shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to  each  State 
that  has  a  plan  developed  in  accordance 
with  section  422  an  amount  equal  to  76  per 
centum  of  the  total  sum  expended  under 
the  plan  (including  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  the  plan)   in  meeting  the  coeta  of 
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state,  district,  county,  or  other  local  child 
welfare  services. 
"(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  mak- 


"DEa-INinONS 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  title. 


ing  payments  under  this  section  shall  be  as     l^'^^Z  s?rl\' I^'b^^.V":'^;  "t^'^fr.^; 


"(1)    has  completed  an   inventory  of  the 
type  specified  in  subsection  (a)(1); 

"'(2)    has    implemented   and    Is   operating 

the   DrOPram    Jinri    «ivt:tpmc   crvo/^ifioH    iry    c.,,Kr.»,. 
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(e)    Section    2002(a)(8)    of    such    Act    is     shall  continue  in  effect,  redesignated  as  sub- 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  422"  and  In-      paragraphs  (D)  and  (E).  respectively; 


tures   for   personnel    training   or    retraining 
directly  related  to  the  proylslon  of  services 

iirt/lAr      tVifo      tIttA      eVioll      Wa      Tviaj<tA      *^      a      Q*dva 
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state,  district,  county,  or  other  local  child 
welfare  services. 

"(b)  The  method  of  computing  and  mak- 
ing payments  under  this  section  shall  be  as 
follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  the  be- 
ginning of  each  period  for  which  a  payment 
Is  to  be  made,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  such  period  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  Prom  the  allotment  available  there- 
for, the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amount  so 
estimated,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be.  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
under  this  section)  by  which  he  finds  that 
his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  the 
State  for  any  prior  period  under  this  sec- 
tion was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State 
for  such  prior  period  under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a 
State  under  this  part,  for  any  Sscal  year 
beginning  after  September  30.  1979,  with 
respect  to  State  expenditures  made  for  (A) 
child  day  care  necessary  solely  because  of 
the  employment,  or  training  to  prepare  for 
employment,  of  a  parent  or  other  relative 
with  whom  the  child  Involved  is  living,  (B) 
foster  care  maintenance  payments,  and  (C) 
adoption  assistance  payments,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Federal  payment  with  respect  to 
those  expenditures  would  exceed  the  total 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  under  this 
part  for  fiscal  year  1979. 

"(2)  Expenditures  made  by  a  State  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  begins  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979.  for  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of 
malcing  Federal  payments  under  this  part 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  child  wel- 
fare services,  as  if  such  foster  care  mainte- 
nance payments  constituted  child  welfare 
services  of  a  type  to  which  the  limitation 
imposed  by  paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply: 
except  that  the  amount  payable  to  the  State 
with  respect  to  expenditures  made  for  other 
child  welfare  services  and  for  foster  care 
maintenance  payments  during  any  such  year 
shall  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  made  for  child 
welfare  services  for  which  payment  may  be 
made  under  the  limitation  imposed  bv  para- 
graph (1)  as  in  effect  without  regard  to  this 
oaraeraph. 

"(d)  No  payment  may  be  made  to  a  State 
under  this  part  in  excess  of  the  payment 
made  under  this  part  for  fiscal  vear  1979, 
for  any  fiscal  vear  beelnnine:  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  if  for  the  latter  fiscal  year  the 
total  of  the  State's  expenditures  for  child 
welfare  services  under  this  part  (excluding 
expenditures  for  activities  soecifled  In  sub- 
section (c)  (1 )  )  is  less  than  the  total  of  the 
.State's  expenditures  under  this  part  (ex- 
cluding expenditures  for  such  activities) 
for  fiscal  year   1979 

"REALLOTMENT 

"Sec.  424.  The  amount  of  any  allotment  to 
a  State  under  section  421  for  anv  fiscal  year 
which  the  State  certifies  to  the  Secretary  will 
not  be  reoulred  for  carrving  out  the  State 
plan  developed  as  provided  In  section  422 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix.  to  other  States  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines (1)  have  need  in  carrving  out  their 
Stale  plans  so  developed  for  sums  in  excess 
of  those  oreviouslv  allotted  to  them  under 
section  421  and  (2)  will  be  able  to  use  such 
excess  amounts  during  such  fiscal  vear  Such 
reallotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
the  State  plans  so  developed,  after  taking 
Into  consideration  the  population  under  the 
age  of  twen»y-one.  and  tbe  per  canita  in- 
come of  each  such  State  as  compared  with 
the  poDuIatlon  under  the  a^e  of  twentv-one 
and  the  per  capita  income  of  all  such  States 
with  resoect  to  which  such  a  determination 
by  the  Secretarv  has  been  made.  Anv  amount 
so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  deemed  part 
of  Its  allotment  under  section  421 
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"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  425.  (a)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  term  'child  welfare  services'  means  pub- 
lic social  services  which  are  directed  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  the  following  pur- 
poses: (A)  protecting  and  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  all  children,  including  handicapped, 
homeless,  dependent,  or  neglected  children; 
(3)  preventing  or  remedying,  or  assisting  in 
the  solution  of  problems  which  may  result  In, 
the  neglect,  abuse,  exploitation,  or  delin- 
quency of  children;  (C)  preventing  the  un- 
necessary separation  of  children  from  their 
families  by  Identifying  family  problems,  as- 
sisting families  in  resolving  their  problems, 
and  preventing  breakup  of  the  family  where 
the  prevention  of  child  removal  is  desirable 
and  possible;  (D)  restoring  to  their  families 
children  who  have  been  removed,  by  the  pro- 
vision of  services  to  the  child  and  the  fam- 
ilies; (E)  placing  children  in  suitable  adop- 
tive homes,  in  cases  where  restoration  to  the 
biological  family  Is  not  possible  or  appropri- 
ate: and  (F)  assuring  adequate  care  of  chil- 
dren away  from  their  homes,  in  cases  where 
the  child  cannot  be  returned  home  or  cannot 
be  placed  for  adoption. 

"(2)  Funds  expended  by  a  State  for  any 
calendar  quarter  to  comply  with  the  statis- 
tical report  required  by  section  476(b),  and 
funds  expended  with  respect  to  nonrecurring 
costs  of  adoption  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
children  placed  for  adoption  with  respect  to 
whom  assistance  Is  provided  under  a  State 
plan  for  adoption  assistance  approved  under 
part  E  of  this  title,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  expended  for  child  welfare  .services. 

"(b)  For  other  definitions  relating  to  this 
oart  and  to  part  E  of  this  title,  see  section 
475  of  this  Act.". 

(b)  Part  B  of  title  TV  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sections: 

"FOSTER    CARE    PROTECTION    REQT7IRED    FOR 
ADDmONAL  FEDERAL  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  427.  (a)  If,  for  any  fiscal  year  after 
fiscal  year  1979.  there  Is  appropriated  under 
section  420  a  sum  in  excess  of  $141,000,000. 
a  State  shall  not  be  eligible  for  payment 
from  Us  allotment  in  an  amount  greater 
than  the  amount  for  which  it  would  be  eligi- 
ble if  such  appropriation  were  equal  to 
$141,000,000.  unless  such  State — 

"(1)  has  conducted  an  Inventory  of  all 
children  who  have  been  in  foster  care  under 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  for  a  period 
of  six  months  preceding  the  Inventory,  and 
determined  the  appropriateness  of.  and  ne- 
cessity for.  the  current  foster  placement, 
whether  the  child  can  be  or  should  be  re- 
turned to  his  parents  or  should  be  freed  for 
adontlon,  and  the  services  necessary  to 
facilitate  either  the  return  of  the  chlid  or 
the  placement  of  the  child  for  adoption  or 
legal  guardianship:  and 

"(2)  has  implemented  and  is  operating 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  a  statewide  information  system  from 
which  the  status,  demographic  characteris- 
tics, location,  and  goals  for  the  placement 
of  every  child  In  foster  care  or  who  has  been 
in  such  care  within  the  preceding  twelve 
months  can  readily  be  determined: 

"(B)  a  case  review  system  (as  defined  in 
section  475(5))  for  each  child  receiving 
foster  care  under  the  supervision  of  the 
State:  and 

"(C)  a  service  program  designed  to  help 
children,  where  appropriate,  return  to  fam- 
ilies from  which  thev  have  been  removed 
or  be  placed  for  adoption  or  legal  guardian- 
ship. 

"(b)  If,  for  each  of  any  two  consecutive 
fiscal  years  after  the  fiscal  year  1979.  there 
is  appropriated  under  section  420  a  sum 
eoual  to  $266,000,000.  each  State's  allotment 
amount  for  any  fiscal  year  after  such  two 
consecutive  fiscal  years  shall  be  reduced  to 
an  amount  equal  to  its  allotment  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  1979,  unless  such  State — 


"(1)  has  completed  an  Inventory  of  the 
type  specified  in  subsection  (a)(1); 

"(2)  has  Implemented  and  Is  operating 
the  program  and  systems  specified  In  subsec- 
tion  (a)  (2):   and 

"(3)  has  implemented  a  preplacement  pre- 
ventive service  program  designed  to  help 
children  remain  with  their  families. 

"(c)  Any  amounts  expended  by  a  State 
for  the  purpose  of  complying  with  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended for  child  welfare  services. 

"PAYMENTS    TO    INDIAN    TRIBAL    ORGANIZATIONS 

"Sec.  428.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  in  ap- 
propriate cases  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) make  payments  under  this  part  di- 
rectly to  an  Indian  tribal  organization 
within  any  State  which  has  a  plan  for  child 
welfare  services  approved  under  this  part. 
Such  payments  shall  be  made  In  such  man- 
ner and  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  appropriate. 

"(b)  Amounts  paid  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  allot- 
ment (as  determined  under  section  421) 
for  the  State  in  which  such  Indian  tribal 
organization  is  located. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  the  term  'tribal  organization'  means 
the  recognized  governing  body  of  any  Indian 
tribe,  or  any  legally  established  organization 
of  Indians  which  is  controlled,  sanctioned, 
or  chartered  by  such  governing  body:  and 

"(2)  the  term  "Indian  tribe'  means  any 
tribe,  band,  nation,  or  other  organized  group 
or  community  of  Indians  (including  any 
Alaska  Native  village  or  regional  or  villsige 
corporation  as  defined  in  or  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 
Act  (Public  Law  92-203;  85  Stat.  688)  )  which 
(A)  is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special 
programs  and  services  provided  by  the  United 
States  to  Indians  because  of  their  status 
as  Indians,  or  (B)  is  located  on.  or  in  proxi- 
mity to.  a  Federal  or  State  reservation  or 
rancheria". 

(c)  In  the  case  of  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  section  422 
(b)(1)  of  such  Act  (as  otherwise  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section)  shall  be 
deemed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  provide  that  (A)  the  State  agency 
designated  pursuant  to  section  402ia)(3)  to 
administer  or  supervise  the  administration 
of  the  plan  of  the  State  approved  under  part 
A  of  this  title  will  administer  or  supervise 
the  administration  of  such  plan  for  child 
welfare  services,  and  (B)  to  the  extent  that 
child  welfare  services  are  furnished  by  the 
staff  of  the  State  agency  or  local  aeencv  ad- 
ministering such  plan  for  child  welfare  serv- 
ices, the  organizational  unit  in  such  State  or 
local  agency  established  pursuant  to  section 
402(a)  (1?)  will  be  responsible  for  furnishing 
such  child  welfare  services:". 

(d)  Notwithstanding  section  422(b)(1)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  fas  amended  bv  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  if  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1974,  the  agency  of  a  State  adminis- 
tering its  plan  for  child  welfare  services  un- 
der part  B  of  title  IV  of  that  Act  was  not 
the  aeency  desienated  pursuant  to  section 
4n2fa^  '3)  of  that  Act,  such  section  422(b)  (1) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  agency, 
but  only  so  lone  as  such  aeency  is  not  the 
a<jencv  desienated  under  section  2003(d)(1) 
(C)  of  that  Act:  and  If  on  December  1.  1974. 
the  local  aeency  administering  the  plan  of 
a  State  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  that  Act 
In  a  subdivision  of  the  State  was  not  the 
local  aeency  in  such  subdivision  admlnlster- 
ine;  the  nlan  of  such  State  under  part  A  of 
that  title,  such  section  422rb)(n  shall  not 
aoDly  with  respect  to  such  local  aeency.  but 
only  so  lone  as  such  local  aeency  is  not  the 
local  an'encv  administering  the  program  of 
the  State  for  the  provision  of  services  under 
title  XX  of  that  Act. 
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(e)  Section  2002(a)(8)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  422"  and  In- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  "or  423". 

(f)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  funds  which  are  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1980  pursuant  to  section  420  of 
the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for  which  States 
are  eligible  for  payment  under  part  B  of 
title  IV  of  that  Act,  shall  remain  available 
to  the  extent  so  provided  In  an  appropria- 
tion Act  hereafter  enacted,  for  payment 
with  respect  to  expenditures  for  child  wel- 
fare services  under  part  B  of  title  rv  of 
that  Act  until  September  30.  1981. 

(2)  Section  420(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
appropriation  Acts,  which  appropriate  funds 
for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year  1981  pur- 
suant to  the  authorization  contained  in  sec- 
tion 420  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II— SOCIAL  SERVICES 

DETERMINATION    OP   AMOUNT    ALLOCATED 
ro    STATES 

SEC.  201.  (a)  Section  2002(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(ii)  The  amount  specified  for  purposes 
of  clause  (i)  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  shall  be  an  amount 
(not  exceeding  $3,300,000,000)  equal  to  the 
indexed  ceiling  amount  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B) .". 

(b)  Section  2002(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  (subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  by  striking  out  subparagraphs  (B). 
(C),  and  (D),  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
paragraph (A)  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(B)  (I)  (I)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  clauses  (ii),  (ill),  and  (iv).  the  indexed 
ceiling  amount  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  an 
amount  equal  to  the  indexed  ceiling  amount 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  Increased  or  de- 
creased (as  the  case  mav  be)  by  an  amount 
determined  under  division  (II) . 

"(II)  For  purposes  of  division  (I)  the 
amount  of  the  increase  or  decrease  (as  the 
case  may  be  i  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to 
$2,500,000,000.  multiplied  by  a  percentage 
equal  to  the  positive  or  negative  percentage 
change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  used 
in  determining  cost-of-living  adiustments 
under  section  215(1)  of  this  Act,  for  the 
second  quarter  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
as  compared  to  such  index  for  the  second 
quarter  of  the  second  preceding  fiscal  year 
(rounded  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum).  For  pumoses  of  this  clause  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  any  quarter  shall 
be  the  arithmetical  mean  of  such  Index  for 
the  three  months  In  such  quarter. 

"(il)  If  the  percentage  increase  In  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  as  determined  under 
clause  (1)  (II)  for  anv  fiscal  year  exceeds  the 
inflation  rate  for  that  fiscal  year  as  shown 
for  that  year  (or,  if  no  rate  Is  shown  for 
that  vear,  for  the  most  recent  preceding  year 
for  which  a  rate  is  shown)  In  the  table  which 
appears  on  page  25  of  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee Report  Numbered  96-311.  then  for 
such  fl,scal  year  such  inflation  rate  shall  be 
used  in  making  the  determination  under 
clause  (l)(ii)  instead  of  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  index. 

"(Ill)  The  Indexed  celling  amount  deter- 
mined under  clause  (I)  shall,  if  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $100,000,000,  be  rounded  to  the  next 
lesser  amount  that  Is  a  multiple  of  $100,000  - 
000. 

"(Iv)  The  Indexed  celling  amount  for  fiscal 
year  1979  shall  be  $2,500,000,000." 

(c)  With  resnect  to  fiscal  vear  1980  onlv— 
oJl^  suboaraeraohs  (B)  and  (CI  of  section 
2002(a)  (2)  of  such  Act  (as  In  effect  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act) 
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shall  continue  in  effect,  redesignated  as  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E) ,  respectively; 

(2)  the  suDparagraph  of  such  section  2002 
(a)(2)  which  is  redesignated  as  subpara- 
graph (E)  and  continued  in  effect  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ""subparagraph  (B) ""  and  "sub- 
paragraph (D)""  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "subparagraph  (Di"  and  "subparagraph 
(F) ".  respectively;  and 

(3)  subparagraph  (D)  of  such  section  2002 
(a)(2)  (as  in  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  i  shall  continue  in  ef- 
fect, redesignated  as  subparagraph  (F)  and 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(F)  The  amounts  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  subparagraph  (E)  for  allotment  in 
fiscal  year  1980  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  States  which  have  certified  un- 
der subparagraph  (D)  that  the  amounts  of 
their  limitations  for  such  fiscal  year  are  less 
than  their  need  for  such  year  The  amount  of 
such  allotment  to  any  State  (which  shall  be 
in  addition  to  any  payments  made  to  the 
State  under  subparagraph  (A))  shall  bear 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  available 
for  allotment  in  such  year  under  this  sub- 
paraeraph  as  the  population  of  such  State 
bears  to  the  population  of  the  fifty  States 
rnd  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  shall  in 
no  case  exceed  the  amount  by  which  such 
State  certified  that  its  limitation  is  less  than 
its  need  for  such  fiscal  year". 

EXTENSION  OF  lOO-PER-CENTCM  FEDERAL 

MATCHING     FOR     CHILD     DAY     CARE     EXPENDI- 
TURES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  2002(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(17)  (A)  The  total  pavment  to  a  State  un- 
der this  section  with  resoect  to  expenditures 
during  any  fiscal  year  for  the  provision  of 
child  day  care  services  under  this  title  (In- 
cludin<;  expenditures  for  erants  to  qualified 
providers  under  section  2007)  shall  be  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  such  expenditures  to 
the  extent  that  such  expenditures  (during 
that  fiscal  year)  do  not  exceed — 

"(11  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  $200  000.000  as  the  amount  of  the  State's 
limitation  under  paraeraoh  (2)  (A)  bears  to 
the  indexed  ceiline  amount  for  such  fiscal 
year,  in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal 
year  1981:   or 

"(11)  8  per  ce"tum  of  the  State's  Itmtta- 
t'on  iinfie»-  paraeranh  (2^  (A)  for  such  fiscal 
year.  In  the  r&«;p  of  fiscal  year  1982  and  any 
suhcpoupnt  fiscal  vear. 

"IB)  Federal  funds  pavable  to  a  State 
U"der  this  title  (with  respect  to  expendi- 
tures for  child  dav  care  services)  at  the 
rate  specified  in  snbparaeranh  (A)  shall,  t/j 
the  maximum  extent  that  the  State  deter- 
mines to  be  fppslMp  be  emnloved  In  such 
a  wav  as  to  iDcrease  the  emplovment  of 
welfare  recipients  and  other  low-Income 
persons  In  lobs  related  to  the  provision  of 
child  dav  care  services.". 

(b)  Section  2002 (a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  bv  strltfine  out  "100  per  centum" 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  "2007" 
and  insertlne  In  lieu  thereof  "100  per 
centum  of  the  expenditures  durlne  that 
quarter  for  child  dav  care  services  Mnclud- 
ine  expenditures  for  grants  to  qualified  pro- 
viders un'ier  section  2007)  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  paragraph  (17) ". 

LIMITATION    ON    FtTNTIS    FOR    TRAINING 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 2002(a)(2)  (A)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rltv  Act  is  Rmenf^e'i  bv  strikin"  out  "In  ex- 
cess of  an  amount"  and  all  that  precedes 
It,  and  Insertlne  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  In  clause  (ill),  no  pa'vment  may 
be  made  under  this  section  to  any  State 
for  any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  an  amount". 

(b)  Section  2002ra)  (2)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  clause 
(II)   the  following  new  clause: 

"(111)    Payment  with  respect  to  expendi- 


tures for  personnel  training  or  retraining 
directly  related  to  the  provision  of  services 
under  this  title  shall  be  made  to  a  State 
in  excess  of  the  limitation  for  such  State 
promulgated  under  clause  (1)  for  any  fiscal 
year  and  without  regard  to  such  limitation; 
except  that — 

"(I)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  payment  to  a  State  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  4  per  centum  of  such  State's  limitation 
(for  the  fiscal  year  involved)  under  clause 
(1),  or,  if  greater,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  payment  made  under  this 
title  to  such  State  with  respect  to  such  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year   1979,  or  equal  to 

(a)  the  amount  which  would  be  payable 
without  regard  to  this  subclause  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
propriation made  prior  to  October  1.  1979 
by  such  State  for  fiscal  year  1980,  or,  If  less. 

(b)  the  amount  determined  under  division 
(a)  of  this  subclause  reduced  to  the  extent 
necessary  and  on  a  proportional  basis  so  as 
to  assure  that  the  aggregate  of  the  addi- 
tional amounts  payable  to  all  States  as  a 
result  of  such  division  (s)  does  not  exceed 
$6,000,000;  and 

""(II)  payment  to  a  State  with  respect 
to  such  expenditures  for  fiscal  year  1982 
or  any  succeeding  fiscal  year  may  be  made 
only  U  the  State  has  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  paragraph  (18) 
(prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fisical  year 
Involved)  a  training  plan  specifying  how 
its  funds  expended  for  such  training  or  re- 
training in  that  fiscal  year  will  be  used, 
and  only  with  respect  to  expenditures  In- 
cluded In  such  plan  which  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  criteria 
prescribed  by  him". 

(c)  Section  2002(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  paragraph  (17)  (as  added  by 
section  202(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(18)  Effective  October  1,  1981,  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  this  section  for 
training  or  retraining  expenditures  except  In 
accordance  with  a  training  plan  approved  by 
the  Secretary  which,  at  a  minimum — 

"(A)  describes  how  training  needs  were 
assessed  and  how  the  assessment  was  used  to 
structure  the  training  programs,  the  Individ- 
uals to  be  trained,  and  the  training  resources 
to  be  used; 

""(B)  demonstrates  that  the  training  activ- 
ities have  a  direct  relationship  to  the  title 
XX  services  program  and  to  the  State's 
stafiBng  needs  to  carry  out  the  title  XX  serv- 
ices program:  and 

"(C)  describes  the  State  agency's  plan  to 
monitor  training  programs  and  to  evaluate 
the  agency's  overall  staff  training  and  devel- 
opment program". 

USE  OP  RESTRICTED  PRTVATT  PTTNDS  PO«  TRAIKINC 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  2002(a)  (7)  (D)  (11)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "except 
that  during  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  the 
provisions  of  this  clause  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  funds  that  are  donated  for  the 
purpose  of  training  or  retraining  as  provided 
In  subsection  (a)  (1),  if  such  training  or  re- 
training Is  carried  out  by  a  public  or  non- 
profit entity,  and". 

EMERGENCY     SHELTTK 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  2002(b)  (11)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (C); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '":   and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlne  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  any  expenditures  for  the  provision  of 
emergency  shelter,  for  not  in  excess  of  thirty 
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days  In  any  six-month  period,  provided  as  a  individuals  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the  gins  on  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  one- 
protective  service  to  an  adult  in  danger  of  sum  of  $100,000,  year  period  described  in  clause  (i),  an 
physical  or  mental  Injury,  neglect,  maltreat-  in  addition  to  any  amounts  otherwise  avail-  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

ment.    or  exolOitation".  ahlp    t.n   .<!iich    mrlsrtlrt.lnn.s    nnripr    thK    Art"  "'(ll    $1,500.  or 
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expenditures  described  In  section  1 132  of  the 


case  In  which  one  or  more  children  live  In 

any  household—  sec.  304.  Section  1615  of  the  Social  Security      Social  Security  Act  made  in  calendar  quarters 

"(1)  (A)  in  which  the  total  Income  of  such      Act  Is  amended  bv  redesienatlnp  thp  ««cond       commpnclne  nrlor  tn  Ort/ibpr   i     iq7o    i»,.».^ 
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days  In  any  six-month  period,  provided  as  a 
protective  service  to  an  adult  in  danger  of 
physical  or  mental  injury,  neglect,  maitreat- 
ment.  or  exploitation.". 

( b )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  October  1, 
1979. 

MtTLTIYEAR    PLAN:     CHOICE    OF    FISCAL    TEAR 

Sec.  206  (a)  Section  2004(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

"(1)  for  each  servlce.s  program  period,  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  of  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government,  or  the 
political  subdivisions  of  such  State  is  estab- 
lished as  the  beginning  of  the  State's  serv- 
ices program  period,  and  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year,  the  succeeding  fiscal  year,  or  the 
second  succeeding  fiscal  year  Is  established 
as  the  end  of  the  State's  services  program 
period;  and". 

lb)  Section  2004  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended — 

<  1)  by  striking  out  "services  program 
year"  each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  In  each  Instance  "services  pro- 
gram period": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annual"  in  paragraph 
(2)  (In  the  matter  preceding  subparagraph 
(A))   and  In  paragraph   (4): 

(3)  by  striking  out  "during  that  year"  In 
paragraph  (2)  (in  the  matter  preceding  sub- 
paragraph (A)  )  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■'during  that  period"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  parat;raph  i5i  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof   ";    and";    and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following   new    paragraph : 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  a  State  that  adopts 
a  servl'-os  program  planning  period  of  longer 
than  one  year,  the  State  agency  publishes 
and  makes  generally  available  such  infor- 
mation concerning  the  comprehensive  serv- 
ices program  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may   by   regulation   require". 

(C)  Section  2003(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "each  services  pro- 
gram year "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  fiscal  year  (as  selected  bv  the  State 
under  section  2004(1))  within' each  serv- 
ices program  period":   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "any  services  program 
year"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any 
services    program    period". 

<d)  Sections  2003(d)(1)  and  2005  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "serv- 
ices proprtm  year"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "services  program  period". 

(e)  Section  2002(a)(3)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "annual". 

If)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  services 
program  periods  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SOCIAL      SERVICES      rtrjfDING      FOR      TERRITORIES 

Sec  207  (a)  Section  2002(a)(2)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  subparagraph  (B)  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act)  the  foUowlng  new 
subparaeraph : 

"(C)  Prom  the  amounts  made  available 
under  section  2001  for  anv  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1980  dn  addition 
to  any  sums  approorlated  for  purposes  of 
payments  under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  subsection),  the  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate— 

"(I)  to  the  Jurisdictions  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  purposes 
of  pavments  under  sections  3(a)(4)  and 
(5).  403(a)(3).  1003(a)(3)  and  (4)  1403 
(ai(3)  and  (4),  and  1603(a)(4)  and  (.■>) 
with  respect  to  services,  the  sums  of  Sl.";- 
OOn.ooo.  $500,000  and  $500,000,  respectively 
and 

"Ml)  to  tl^e  lurlsdlctlon  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  for  purpose'  of  pavments 
under  section  403ia)(3).  with  resoect  to 
services  and  for  services  programs  for  other 


individuals  as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the 
sum  of  tlOO.OOO, 

in  addition  to  any  amounts  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  jurisdictions  under  this  Act.", 
(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  2001  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(and  to  territorial  Jurisdictions  as  described 
In  subsection  (a)(2)(C)   thereof". 

(c)  Section  1108(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  2002(a)  (2)  (D)  "  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  2002(a) 
(2)(C)". 

PERMANENT  EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELAT- 
ING TO  CHILD  DAT  CARE  SERVICES  AND  WIN 
TAX  CREDIT 

SEC.  208.  (a)  Section  4(d)  of  Public  Law 
96-178  is  amended  by  striking  out  "during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1979.  and 
ending  March  31.  1980  "  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  or  after  October  1,  1979". 

(b)(1)  Section  50B(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  special 
rules  with  respect  to  employment  of  day  care 
workers)   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Special  Rules  With  Respect  to  Em- 
ployment OF  Day  Care  Workers. — 

"(1)  Eligible  employee.— An  individual 
who  would  be  an  'eligible  employee'  (as  that 
term  is  defined  for  purposes  of  this  section) 
except  for  the  fact  that  such  Individual's 
employment  Is  not  on  a  substantially  full- 
time  basis,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  eligible 
employee  as  so  defined,  if  such  employee's 
employment  is  related  to  the  provision  of 
child  day  care  services  and  Is  performed  on 
either  a  full-time  or  part-time  basis. 

"(2)  Alternative  computation  wrrn  re- 
spect TO  CHILD  DAY  CARE  SERVICES  ELIGIBLE 
EMPLOYEES  PAID  FROM  FUNDS  MADE  AVAILABLE 
UNDER  TITLE  XX  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURTTY  ACT. — 

The  amount  of  the  credit  allowed  a  taxpayer 
under  section  40,  as  determined  under  s<?c- 
tion  50A  and  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
section,  with  respect  to  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram expenses  paid  or  Incurred  by  him  with 
respect  to  an  eligible  employee  whose  services 
are  performed  in  connection  with  a  child 
day  care  services  program  conducted  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  with  respect  to  whom  the 
taxpayer  is  reimbursed  (In  whole  or  in  part) 
from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 2007  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  at  the 
option  of  the  taxnayer  shall  be  equal  to  100 
oercent  of  the  unreimbursed  wages  paid  or 
incurred  by  the  taxoayer  with  respect  to 
such  employee,  but  not  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  limitation  in  paragraph  (4). 

"(3)  Unreimbursed  wages. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  'unrplmbursed 
wages'  means  work  Incentive  program  ex- 
oenses  for  which  the  taxpayer  was  not  re- 
imbursed under  section  2007  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  or  under  any  other  grant  or 
proeram 

"(4)  Limitation —The  amount  of  the 
credit,  as  determined  under  paraeraph  (2), 
with  respect  to  any  employee  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  an  amount  eoual  to  $6,000  minus  the 
amount  of  the  funds  reimbursed  to  the  tax- 
payer with  resoect  to  such  employee  from 
fi'nds  made  available  pursuant  to  section 
2007  of  the  Social  Security  Act;   or 

"(B)  with  respect  to  work  incentive  pro- 
eram expenses  attributable  to  service 
rendered — 

"(1)  dur'ne  the  one-vear  period  which  be- 
gins on  the  day  such  employee  begins  work 
for  the  taxpayer,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
ipsser  of — 

"(I)  $3,000.  or 

"(11)  50  nercent  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  the  unreimbursed  waees  of  such  employee 
and  the  amount  reimbursed  to  the  taxoaver 
with  respect  to  such  employee  from  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  2007  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  or 

"(II)  during  the  one-year  period  which  be- 


gins on  the  day  after  the  last  day  of  the  one- 
year  period  described  in  clause  (1).  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  $1,500.  or 

"  (II)  25  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  amount 
of  the  unreimbursed  wages  of  such  employee 
and  the  amount  reimbursed  to  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  such  employee  from  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  section  2007  of 
the  So.?lal  Security  Act.". 

1 2)  Section  50B(h)  (1)  (B)  of  such  Code  la 
amended  by  inserting  "(except  as  provided  in 
subsection    (1))"  after  "full-time  basis". 

(3)  (A)  The  amendments  made  by  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1979. 

(B)  The  redeslgnatlon  of  subsection  (1)  of 
section  £0B  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  subsection  (J)  by  section  3(a)(1)  of 
Public  Law  96-178.  shall  remain  In  effect 
■.vith  respect  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1979. 

PERMANENT  EXTENSION  OF  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO  SERVICES  FOR  ALCOHOLICS  AND  DRUG  ADDICTS 

Sec    209    Section  5(b)    of  Public   Law  96- 
IT8  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during  the 
period  beginning  October  1.  1978,  and  end- 
ing March   31,    1980"   and   inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "on  or  after  October  1,  1978  ". 
TITLE    III — OTHER    SOCIAL    SECURITY 
ACT  PROVISIONS 
PERMANENT    EXTENSION    OF    PROVISIONS    RELAT- 
ING   TO    CHILD    SUPPORT    ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Section  2(b)  of  Public  Law 
96-178  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1978,  and 
ending  March  31.  1980"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "on  or  after  October  1,  1978". 

(b)  Section  452ia)  i  lOi  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  and  below  subparagraph  (H) ) 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"The  information  contained  In  any  such 
report  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  specif- 
ically Include  d)  the  total  amount  of  child 
support  payments  collected  as  a  result  of 
services  furnished  during  the  fiscal  year  in- 
volved to  Individuals  under  section  454i6i 
111)  the  cost  to  the  States  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  furnishing  such  services 
to  those  Individuals,  and  dlli  the  extent  to 
which  the  furnishing  of  such  services  wag 
successful  In  providing  sufficient  support  to 
those  individuals  to  assure  that  they  did  not 
reqxUre  assistance  under  the  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  part  A". 

INCENTIVES    TO    REPORT    EARNINGS    UNDER    AFDC 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Section  402(a)  (8)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D)  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (D)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  any  of  the  persons  specified  in  clause 
(11)  of  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to 
which  there  is  a  failure  without  good  cause 
to  make  a  timely  report  (as  prescribed  by 
the  State  plan)    to  the  State  agency:". 

lb)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  ta)<e  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

PRORATING    OF    SHELTER    ALLOWANCE 

Sec  303.  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"PRORATING  OF  SHELTER  ALLOWANCE  IN  CERTAIN 
CASES  WHERE  CHILD  LIVES  WITH  RELATIVE  NOT 
LEGALLY  RESPONSIBLE  FOR   HIS  SUPPORT 

"Sec  412.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  a  State  plan  for  aid 
and  services  to  needy  families  with  children 
Shall  not  be  regarded  as  falling  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  Imposed  under  this 
part  solely  because,  under  such  plan,  in  any 
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case  In  which  one  or  more  chUdren  Uve  In 
any  household — 

•■(1)  (A)  in  which  the  total  Income  of  such 
child  or  children  and  the  closely  related 
family  members  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(b) )  living  in  the  same  household  equals  or 
exceeds  the  standard  of  need  under  such 
plan  for  a  family  equal  In  number  to  the 
total  number  of  such  children  and  closely 
related  family  members  in  the  same  house- 
hold, or  (B)  where  the  Income  of  children 
and  family  members  cannot  be  determined 
due  to  failure  to  cooperate,  and 

•i2)  which  (A)  does  not  Include  a  relative 
(specified  in  section  406(a)  (1)  )  who  Is  legal- 
ly responsible  for  the  support  of  the  child 
or  children,  or  (B)  Includes  one  or  more 
such  relatives  who  is  legally  responsible  for 
the  support  of  the  child  or  children  but  none 
of  whom  is  eligible  for  aid  under  the  State 
plan  because  such  relative  is  being  supported 
by  another  person  or  under  another  program. 
the  amount  of  the  aid  furnished  with  respect 
to  such  child  or  children  for  shelter,  utilities. 
and  similar  expenses,  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  amount  which  would  be  fur- 
nished for  such  expenses,  if  all  the  closely 
related  family  members  with  whom  such 
child  or  chUdren  are  living  were  eligible  for 
such  aid.  as  the  number  of  such  children 
bears  to  the  total  number  of  such  children 
and  closely   related   family   members. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'closely  related  family  members'  of  a 
child  means  those  relatives  of  his  who  are 
specified  in  section  406(a)  (1)  and  any  other 
Individual  for  whose  support  such  a  relative 
Is  legally  responsible,  but  does  not  Include 
any  such  relative  or  other  individual  (1) 
with  respect  to  whom  benefits  are  provided 
under  another  public  program  eligibility  for 
which  Is  based  on  need,  or  (2)  whose  presence 
In  the  home  would  not  increase  the  total 
amount  which  would  be  allowed  for  shelter, 
utilities,  and  similar  expenses  If  he  was  eligi- 
ble for  aid. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  for  shelter,  utilities,  and 
similar  expenses  shall  be  Identified,  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

"(1)  If  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part  provides  for  paying  100  per  centum 
of  the  standard  of  need  specified  in  the  plan, 
and  designates  a  portion  of  that  standard, 
for  families  of  specified  sizes,  to  meet  shelter. 
utilities,  and  similar  expenses,  then  an 
amount  equal  to  that  portion  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  total  amount  for  such  expenses 
for  a  family  of  the  specified  size. 

"(2)  If  such  plan  provides  for  meeting 
less  than  100  per  centum  of  such  standard, 
and  designates  a  portion  of  that  standard, 
for  families  of  specified  sizes,  to  meet  such 
expenses,  then  an  amount  equal  to  that  por- 
tion, multiplied  by  the  proportion  of  the 
standard  of  need  which  such  State  pays  as 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  shall 
be  considered  the  total  amount  for  such  ex- 
penses for  a  family  of  the  specified  size. 

"(3)  If  such  plan  does  not  designate  any 
portion  of  the  standard  of  need  for  meeting 
such  expenses,  then  such  portion  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no  event 
shall  such  portion  exceed  30  per  centum  of 
the  standard  of  need  for  a  family  of  a  spec- 
ified size,  multiplied  by  the  proportion  of 
such  standard  which  the  State  pays  as  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
total  Income  of  the  chUd  or  children  and 
the  closely  related  family  members  (as 
defined  In  subsection  (b) )  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  It  would  be  If  all  such  Individuals 
were  applicants  for  aid  under  the  State  plan 
and  shall  not  Include  any  Income  which  any 
such  individual  Is  obligated  to  apply  to  the 
support  of  any  other  Individual  not  living 
In  the  household.". 


SERVICES   FOB   DISABLED   CHILDREN 

Sec.  304.  Section  1615  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  the  second 
subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (e),  and  by 
striking  out  "October  1,  1979"  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  such  subsection  (e)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "October  1,  1982". 

PtTBLIC    ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS  TO 
TERRITORIAL    JURISDICTIONS 

Sec.  305.  (a)  Section  1108(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1972  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after other  than  the  fiscal  year  1979'  In 
paragraphs  (1)(E),  (2)(E),and  (3)(E)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  in  each  instance 
"with  respect  to  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1972  through  1978";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1979"  In  paragraphs  (1)(F), 
(2)(P),  and  (3)(F)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  In  each  Instance  "vrtth  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1979  and  each  fiscal  yeas 
thereafter". 

(b)  Section  1108(a)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "under  part  A," 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "under  parts  A 
and  E". 

(c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1118  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "when 
applied  to  quarters  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1979". 

PERIOD    WITHIN    VyHICH    CERTAIN   CLAIMS 
MUST    BE   FILED 

Sec  306.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  suldlng 
after  section  1131  the  following  new  section: 

"PERIOD    WITHIN    WHICH    CERTAIN    CLAIMS 
MUST   BE   FILED 

"Sec.  1132.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  (but  subject  to  sub- 
section (b)  ),  any  claim  by  a  State  for  pay- 
ment with  respect  to  an  expenditure  made 
during  any  calendar  quarter  by  the  State — 

"  ( 1 )  In  carrying  out  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I,  iV,  V,  X,  XA'.  XVI,  XiX,  or 
XX  of  this  act,  or 

"(2)  under  any  other  provision  of  this 
Act  which  provides  (on  an  entitlement 
basis)  for  Federal  financial  participation  In 
expenditures  made  under  State  plans  or 
programs, 

shall  be  filed  (in  such  form  and  manner  as 
the  Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe  i 
within  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on 
the  first  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  Imme- 
diately following  such  calendar  quarter;  and 
payment  shall  not  be  made  under  this  Act 
on  account  of  any  such  expenditure  If  claim 
therefor  is  not  made  within  such  two-year 
period;  except  that  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applied  so  as  to  deny  payment  with 
respect  to  any  expenditure  Involving  court- 
ordered  retroactive  payments  or  audit  excep- 
tions, or  adjustments  to  prior  year  costs. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  require- 
ment Imposed  under  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  the  filing  of  any  claim  If  he  deter- 
mines (In  accoraau  e  wun  reeuiatlonsi  that 
there  was  good  cause  for  the  failure  by  the 
State  to  file  such  claim  "wltbln  the  period 
prescribed  under  subsjctlon  lai.  Anv  such 
waiver  shall  be  only  for  such  additional 
period  of  time  as  may  Ise  necessary  to  pro- 
vide the  State  with  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  file  such  claim.  A  failure  to  file  a  claim 
within  surh  time  period  which  Is  attribut- 
able to  neelect  or  administrative  Inade- 
auacles  shaU  be  deemed  not  "to  be  for  ?ood 
cause.". 

(b)(1)  The  amendment  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  effective  only  In  the  case 
of  claims  filed  on  account  of  expenditures 
made  In  calendar  quarters  commencing  on 
or  after  October  1,  1979. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  claims  filed  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  account  of 


expenditures  described  in  section  1132  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  made  In  calendar  quarters 
commencing  prior  to  October  1.  1979.  there 
shall  be  no  time  limit  for  the  payment  of 
such  claims. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  such  expenditures  made 
In  calendar  quarters  commencing  prior  to 
October  1,  1979.  for  which  no  claim  has  been 
filed  on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  payment  shall  not  be  made  under 
this  Act  on  account  of  any  such  expenditure 
unless  claim  therefor  Is  filed  (In  such  form 
and  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe)   prior  to  January  1,  1981. 

(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  applied  so  as  to  deny  payment  with 
rcipect  to  any  expenditure  involving  ad- 
justments to  prior  year  costs  or  court -ordered 
retroactive  payments  or  audit  exceptions. 
The  Secretary  may  waive  the  requirements 
of  paragraph  (3)  In  the  same  manner  as 
under  section  1132(b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

(C)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  shall  be  no  time  limit  for  the 
filing  or  payment  of  such  claims  except  as 
provided  in  this  section,  unless  such  other 
provision  of  law.  In  Imposing  such  a  time 
limitation,  specifically  exempts  such  filing 
or  payment  from  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

INCENTIVES   FOR    STATES    TO   COLLECT   riTTT.n 
SUPPORT    OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  458 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "States  and"  after  "to". 

(b)  Section  458(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  a  State  on  Its  own 
behalf  makes,  "  after   "another  State.",   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  such  other  State" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ",  such  other 
State,  or  such  State  (Ln  the  case  of  a  State 
which  on  its  own  behalf  makes  such  enforce- 
ment and  collection)"  . 

(C)  Section  458  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subsection; 

'"(c)  No  payment  under  the  preceding  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  with 
respect  to  any  amount  collected  and  dis- 
tributed by  It  unless  such  amount  was  col- 
lected and  distributed  In  accordance  with  the 
State  plan  of  the  State  approved  by  the 
Secretary  as  meeting  the  conditions  required 
by  section  454". 

EXCHANGE     OF     INFORMATION     ON     TERMINATED 
OR    SUSPENDED    PROVTOERS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  Section  1862id)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  State  agency  which  admlmsters  or 
supervises  the  administration  of  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XIX  of  any  determina- 
tion made  under  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section". 

(b)  Section  1866(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Where  an  agreement  filed  under  this 
title  by  a  provider  of  services  has  been  ter- 
minated by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
promptly  notify  each  State  agency  which 
administers  or  supervises  the  administra- 
tion of  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
XTX  of  such  termination". 

(c)  Section  1902(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

ID  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (39) ; 

1 2)  by  strlkin«  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (40)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and"";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (40)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(41)  provide  that  whenever  a  provider 
of  services  or  any  other  person  Is  terminated. 
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suspended,  or  otherwise  sanctioned  or  pro-  was  a  dependent,  for  purposes  of  chapter  15  within  the  90-day  period  beginning  with  the 
hlblted  from  participating  under  the  State  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect  day  that  there  is  mailed  to  such  IncUvldual 
plan   f-e  State  agency  shall  promptly  notify      on   December   31.   1978.  of  an  individual   in       (at  such  Indlviduars  last  known  mailing  ad- 
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eral  support  for  foster  care  of  needy  and 
dependent  children,  to  establish  a  program 
of   Federal   support  to  encouraee  adootlons 


2.  Disclosure  of  information 
(Sec.  101) 


Senate  bill. — Tbe  Senate  bUl  required  that 
any  Individual  who  Is  denied  a  request  for 
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suspended,  or  otherwise  sanctioned  or  pro- 
hibited from  participating  under  the  State 
plan,  t^e  State  agency  shall  promptly  notify 
the  Secretary  of  such  action." 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  IMPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN 
PENALTIES  RELATING  TO  CHILD  SUPPORT  RE- 
QUlaZMENTS 

Sec.  309.  No  reduction  in  the  amount  pay- 
able to  any  State  under  title  IV  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1977  or  fiscal  year  1978  shall  be  made  prior 
to  October  1.  1980.  on  account  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  403(h)    of  such  Act 

CONTINUING  ^:E.^ICAIJ  ELICIBIUTT  FOR  CERTAIN 
R5:CIPIENTS  OF  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
PENSIONS 

SBC.  310.  (a)  (1)  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  1132  las  added  by  section  305 
of  the  Act)   the  following  new  section: 

•applicants  or  recipients  UNDER  PUBLIC  AS- 
SISTANCE PROGRAMS  NOT  TO  BE  REQUIRED  TO 
MAKE  ELECTION  RESPECTING  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS'   BENEFITS 

"Sec  1133  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  i  but  subject  to  subsection 
(hi),  no  Individual  who  Is  an  applicant  for 
or  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  I.  X,  XIV, 
or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV.  or  of  benefits 
under  the  Suoplemental  Security  Income 
program  established  by  title  XVI  shall — 

"(1)  be  re:;ulred.  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  (or  of  continuing  to  receive)  such 
rid.  assistance,  or  benefits,  to  ma'^e  an  elec- 
tion under  section  306  of  the  Veterans'  and 
Survivors'  Pension  Jraprovement  Act  of  1978 
with  respect  to  pension  paid  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  or 

••(2)  by  reason  of  failure  or  refusal  to  make 
such  an  election,  be  denied  (or  suffer  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of)  such  aid.  assist- 
ance, or  benefits. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  an  in- 
dividual, who  is  an  applicant  for  or  recipient 
of  aid.  assistance,  or  benefits  described  In 
subsection  (a),  during  a  period  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  in  effect — 

■•(1)  in  case  such  individual  is  an  appli- 
cant for  or  recipient  of  aid  or  assistance  un- 
der a  State  plan  referred  to  in  subsection 
(ai.  in  the  State  having  such  plan,  or 

"(2)  in  case  such  individual  is  an  appli- 
cant for  or  recipient  of  benefits  under  the 
Supplemental  Security  Income  program  es- 
tablished by  title  XVI.  In  the  State  in  which 
the  individual  applies  for  or  receives  such 
benefits. 

a  State  plan  for  medical  assistance,  approved 
under  title  XIX.  under  which  medical  assist- 
ance is  available  to  such  individual  only  for 
periods  for  which  such  individual  Is  a  recip- 
ient of  aid.  assistance,  or  benefits  descril)ed  in 
subsection  (a)  " 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  effective  on  and  after  January  1. 
1979:  except  that  nothing  contained  in  such 
amendment  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
or  require  any  payment  (or  increase  in  pay- 
ment) of  any  aid  or  assistance  or  benefits 
referred  to  in  section  1133(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  i  as  added  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) ) 
for  any  benefit  period  which  begins  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)rl)(A)  For  purposes  of  section  1902(a) 
(10)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  any  in- 
dividual who.  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  and  for  the  month  of  December 
1978.  was  eligible  for  and  received  aid  or  as- 
sistance under  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  I.  X.  xrv,  or  XVI.  or  part  A  of  title  IV 
of  such  Act,  or  was  eligible  for  and  received 
supplemental  security  Inccftne  benefits  under 
title  XVI  of  such  Act  (or  a  supplementary 
payment  described  In  section  13(c)  of  Pub- 
lic Law  93-233) .  and  was  also  in  receipt  of  (or 


was  a  dependent,  for  purposes  of  chapter  15 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  as  in  effect 
on  December  31.  1978.  of  an  individual  in 
receipt  of)  pension  from  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration for  the  month  of  December  1978 
shall  (sub'ect  to  subparagraph  (B))  be 
deemed  to  have  been  receiving  such  aid,  as- 
sistance, supplemental  security  income,  or 
supplementary  payment,  for  each  calendar 
month  thereafter  (prior  to  the  month  in 
which  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
cease  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  him  as 
determined  under  subparagraph  ( B )  ) ,  if 
such  individual  would  have  been  eligible 
therefor  In  December  1978  and  in  the  month 
in  which  the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph 
cease  to  be  effective  with  respect  to  him  as 
determined  under  subparagraph  (B)  had 
the  Increase  in  Income  of  such  Individual 
(or  of  the  family  of  which  such  individual 
Is  a  member),  attributable  to  an  election 
(made  by  such  Individual  or  another  mem- 
ber of  such  Individual's  family)  under  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Veterans'  and  Survivors'  Pen- 
sion Improvement  Act  of  1978.  not  occurred. 
(B)(1)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  take.effect  on  January  1.  1979,  and 
shall  cease  to  be  effective.  In  the  case  of  any 
individual,  for  and  after  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  more  than  10  days  after  an 
"informed  election"  (as  defined  In  subdivi- 
sion (11)  of  this  subparagraph)  has  been 
made  by  such  Individual  (or.  If  such  individ- 
ual Is  not  eligible  to  make  such  an  election, 
by  a  member  of  such  Individual's  family  who 
is  eligible  to  make  such  an  election  which 
affects  such  individual's  eligibility  for  aid. 
assistance,  or  benefits  under  a  plan  or  pro- 
gram referred  to  In  subparagraph  (A)  ). 

(11)  The  term  "Informed  election  "  means 
an  election  made  under  section  306  of  the 
Veterans'  and  Survivors'  Pension  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1978  (or  a  reaffirmation  of  such 
an  electlcn  which  previously  was  made  under 
such  section  306)  after  the  date  of  compli- 
ance by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Administrator")  with  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  with  respect  to  the  in- 
dividual concerned.  An  individual  who  falls. 
within  the  time  limits  prescribed  in  para- 
graph (2)  (B) ,  to  disaffirm  an  election  pre- 
viously made  by  such  individual  under  such 
section  306  shall  be  deemed,  for  purposes 
of  this  section  and  such  section  306,  to  have 
reaffirmed  such  election. 

(2)  (A)  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
to  each  individual  to  whom  section  1133  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  ( as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  (1)  of  this  section)  applies  and  who 
is  eligible  to  make  or  has  made  an  election 
under  section  306  of  the  Veterans'  and  Sur- 
vivors' Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978.  a 
written  notice.  In  clear  and  understandable 
language,  which  (1)  describes  the  conse- 
quences to  such  individual  (and  possibly  to 
such  Individual's  family),  in  terms  of  a  de- 
termination or  fxjsslble  determination  of 
ineligibility  for  medical  assistance  under  a 
State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  of  making  an  election 
with  respect  to  pension  under  such  section 
306.  (ii)  describes  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph  and  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  (111)  sets  forth  other  rele- 
vant information  that  would  be  helpful  to 
such  Individual  in  making  an  Informed  deci- 
sion concerning  such  an  election  or  the  dis- 
afflrmation  thereof,  and  (iv)  In  the  case  of 
any  individual  who  has  made  such  an  elec- 
tion. Is  accompanied  by  a  form  prepared  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  Individual  to 
file  with  the  Administrator  a  written  dls- 
afflrmatlon  of  such  an  election. 

(B)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law — 

(I)  any  Individual  to  whom  section  1133  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (as  added  by  subsec- 
tion   (a)(1)    of  this   section)    applies   may. 


within  the  90-day  p)erlod  beginning  with  the 
day  that  there  Is  mailed  to  such  individual 
(at  such  individual's  last  known  mailing  ad- 
dress) a  notice  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
( A) .  disaffirm  an  election  previously  made  by 
such  Individual  under  section  306  of  the 
Veterans'  and  Survivors'  Pension  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1978  by  completing  and  mailing 
to  the  Administrator  the  form  furnished 
such  individual  for  such  purpose  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A), 

111)  whenever  any  such  individual  files 
such  a  disafflrmation  with  the  Administrator, 
the  amount  of  pension  payable  to  such  indi- 
vidual shall  be  adjusted,  beginning  with  the 
first  calendar  month  which  commences  after 
the  receipt  by  the  Administrator  of  such  dis- 
afflrmation, to  the  amount  that  such  pen- 
sion would  have  been  If  such  an  election  by 
such  Individual  had  not  been  made, 

(HI)  any  individual  who  has  filed  a  dls- 
affirmatlon.  pursuant  to  this  subparagraph, 
of  an  election  made  by  such  individual  un- 
der such  section  306  may  again  make  an 
election  thereunder,  but  such  subsequent 
election  may  not  be  disaffirmed  under  this 
subsection,  and 

(Iv)  no  Indebtedness  to  the  United  States, 
as  a  result  of  the  disafflrmation  by  an  indi- 
vidual, pursuant  to  this  suboaraeraph.  of  an 
election  made  by  such  Individual  under  such 
section  306  shall  be  considered  to  arise  from 
the  pairment  of  pension  pursuant  to  such  an 
election. 

(C)  The  Administrator  shell  promptly  ad- 
vise the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  provide  Identification  of  the 
individuals  involved  and  other  uertlnent  in- 
formation with  respect  to  (1)  disafflrmatlons 
of  elections  made  by  individuals  purstiant  to 
subparagraph  (B).  (ID  individuals  who.  by 
failing  to  disaffirm  within  the  90-day  period 
prescribed  in  subuaragraph  (B).  are  deemed 
to  have  reaffirmed  elections  previously  made, 
and  (ill)  individuals  who,  Hfter  havln?  dls- 
afflrmed  an  election  under  subparagraph  (B). 
subsequently  again  make  an  election  under 
section  306  of  the  Veterans'  and  Survivors' 
Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978.  The  Sec- 
retary, upon  receipt  of  anv  such  information 
with  respect  to  an  individual,  shall  promptly 
notify  the  appropriate  agencies  administer- 
ing State  plans  aoproved  under  title  T,  X. 
xrv.  XVI.  X^X,  and  part  A  of  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  and  State  agencies  mak- 
ing supplemental  payments  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1616  of  such  Act  or  an  aereement  entered 
Into  pursuant  to  section  212(a)  of  Public 
Law  93-66. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tho  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Al  Ullman. 

James  C.  Corman, 

Charles  B.  Rangel, 

William  M.  Brodhead, 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 

John  H   Rousselot. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  Long, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

Abraham  Ribtcoff. 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 

David  Boren. 

Bob  Dole. 

John  HEi»fz. 

Bill  Roth, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Explanatory    Statement   op  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
3434)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
ma'^e  needed  improvements  In  the  child 
welfare  and  social  services  programs,  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  program  of  Fed- 
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eral  support  for  foster  care  of  needy  and 
dependent  children,  to  establish  a  program 
of  Federal  support  to  encourage  adoptions 
of  children  with  special  needs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the   accompanying   conference   report : 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substitute 
text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except 
for  clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes, 

TITLE    I— FOSTER    CARE    AND    ADOPTION 

ASSISTANCE 
establishment     of     a     SEPARATE     FOSTER     CARE 

(AND   ADOPTION   ASSISTANCE  I    PROGRAM    UNDER 

A    NEW    PART    E    OF    TITLE    IV    OF    THE    SOCIAL 

SECURITY    ACT 

(Sec.   101) 

Present  law. — Title  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  provides  Federal  matching  for 
State  payments  for  foster  care.  States  are 
required  to  make  foster  care  payments  as 
part  of  their  AFDC  program. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  retained  pres- 
ent law  provisions  for  Federal  matching  of 
foster  care  under  Title  IV-A.  with  amend- 
ments (including  provisions  for  adoption 
assistance) . 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  re- 
pealed the  current  Title  IV-A  authorization 
for  Federal  AFDC  foster  care  matching  funds 
and  the  requirement  that  States  have  an 
AFDC  foster  care  program.  The  bill  created 
a  new  Part  E  of  "ntle  IV,  "Federal  Payments 
for  Adoption  Assistance  and  Foster  Care," 
under  which  States  would  have  the  option 
of  making  foster  care  payments  (and  adop- 
tion assistance) .  In  addition,  under  the  Sen- 
ate bill  Ferferal  matching  funds  would  not 
be  available  for  children  placed  in  foster 
care  after  September  30,  1984. 

Conference  agreement. — Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  the  present  IV-A  AFDC 
foster  care  program  would  be  shifted  to  a 
new  Title  rV-E,  as  under  the  Senate  bill,  but 
would  continue  to  be  a  required  program 
as  under  current  law.  States  could  shift 
AFDC  foster  care  from  IV-A  to  the  new  Title 
IV-E  program  as  of  October  1.  1980  and 
would  be  required  to  have  made  the  transi- 
tion by  October  1,  1982.  Authority  for  Fed- 
era!  rV-E  foster  care  matching  funds  would 
be  permanent,  as  under  the  House  bill. 

NEW    FOSTER   CARE     (AND    ADO]F»TION    ASSISTANCE) 
STATE  PLAN  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Administration 
(Sec.  101) 

Present  law. — The  State  plan  requirements 
that  apply  to  AFDC  are  generally  also  anpll- 
cable  to  AFDC  foster  care.  These  Include  re- 
quirements relating  to  administration,  per- 
sonnel standards,  reporting,  privacy,  benefit 
standards,  and  others. 

House  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 

Senate  bill—The  Senate  bill  provided  that. 
In  order  for  a  State  to  be  eligible  for  pay- 
ments for  foster  care  and  adoption  assist- 
ance under  the  new  Title  IV-E.  it  must  have 
a  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  which  pro- 
vides that,  in  addition  to  certain  State  plan 
administrative  reoulrements  In  current  law 
the  agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
Title  IV-B  child  welfare  program  shall  ad- 
minister or  si'nervise  the  administration  of 
the  new  program. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  re- 
cedes. 


2.  Disclosure  of  information 
(Sec.  101) 

Present  law. — Current  law  restricts  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  information  to  purposes 
directly  connected  with:  AFDC.  SSI.  Medic- 
aid, or  the  Title  XX  social  services  program: 
any  investigation,  prosecution,  or  criminal 
or  civil  proceeding  related  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs:  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  other  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram providing  assistance  or  services  based 
on  need.  Present  law  also  prohibits  the  dis- 
closure to  any  committee  or  legislative  body 
of  information  which  identifies  by  name  or 
address  any  applicant  for,  or  recipient  of. 
such  assistance  or  services. 

House  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  modified 
present  law  to  allow  the  disclosure  of  in- 
formation regarding  individuals  assisted  un- 
der the  State's  foster  care  and  adoption  as- 
sistance plan  ( I )  for  purposes  of  any  au- 
thorized audit  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  Including 
an  audit  performed  by  a  legislative  audit 
body,  and  (2)  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  The 
bill  also  added  language  stating  that  nothine 
in  the  amendment  shall  preclude  a  State 
from  providing  standards  which  restrict  dis- 
closures to  purposes  more  limited  than 
those  specified,  or  which,  in  the  case  of 
adoptions,    prevent   disclosure    entirely. 

Conference  agreement.— The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment.  The  conference  agree- 
ment Includes  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill,  except  that  disclosure  of  information 
containing  names  and  addresses  of  individ- 
ual recipients  to  the  Committees  on  Fi- 
nance and  Ways  and  Means  would  not  be 
authorizel.  The  conferees  note  that  this  lim- 
itation pertains  onlv  to  names  and  addresses 
As  under  existing  law.  the  two  committees 
would  otherwise  have  full  access  to  data  and 
findlnsrs  concerning  the  operations  of  these 
proerams  and  would  be  able  to  reouest  and 
receive  the  results  of  prom-am  audits  In  ad- 
dition, disclosure  for  purnoses  of  the  in- 
denen-^entlv  conducted  audits  renulred  by 
other  provisions  of  this  bill  would  be  au- 
thorized. 

3.    Required    audit    or   evaluation   of   State's 

foster    care,    child    welfare    services    and 

adoption  assistance  programs 
(Sec.  101) 

House  bill.—So  provision 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  would  require 
a  State  to  arrange  for  a  "periodic  and  inde- 
pendently conducted  audit"  of  Federally  as- 
sisted AFDC  foster  care,  adoption  assistance 
and  Title  IV-B  child  welfare  services  pro- 
grams at  least  once  every  three  vears  It 
would  also  require  that  the  State  agencv 
periodically  evaluate  ths  foster  care  and 
adoption  assistance  programs  and  review  the 
standards  for  foster  care  homes  and  insti- 
tutions and  the  appropriateness  of  the 
amount  paid  for  foster  care  and  adoption 
assistance. 

Conference    agreement —The     House    re- 
cedes with   the  understanding  that  the  re- 
oulred  Independently  conducted  audit  may 
be  performed  by  a  governmental  agency. 
4.  Hearing  procedures 
(Sec.  101) 

Present  law.— The  AFDC  law  requires  that 
States  must  provide  a  fair  hearing  to  any 
Individual  whose  claim  for  aid  Is  denied  or 
not  acted  on  with  reasonable  promptness 
Specific  requirements  for  fair  hearing  pro- 
cedures are  established  in  Federal  regula- 
tions which  provide  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
adverse  determination,  the  State  must  give 
timely  and  adequate  notice  Notice  must  be 
mailed  at  least  JO  days  before  the  effective 
date  of  the  action  and  benefits  must  be  con- 
tinued If  the  recipient  asks  for  a  hearing 
within  the  10  day  period. 

Bouse  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 


Senate  bill— The  Senate  bUl  required  that 
any  individual  who  is  denied  a  request  for 
benefits  under  Part  E  or  under  the  IV-B 
child  welfare  program  be  Informed  of  the 
reasons  for  the  denial  and  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  a  representative  of  the 
agency. 

Conference     agreement —The     conference 
agreement  provides  that  hearing  procedures 
under  the  new  IV-E  program  would  be  the 
same  as  under  current  IV-A  law. 
5.   Procedure  and  Requirements   Related   to 

Children  in  Foster  Care  in  Excess  oj  24 

Months 

(Sec.  101) 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bUl  required  a 
State  to: 

(1)  esubllsb  by  State  law  by  October  1, 
1981,  for  each  fiscal  year  Ijeglnnlng  with  FT 
1983.  specific  goals  as  to  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  children  (absolute  number  or  by  per- 
cent of  foster  care  children )  who  at  any  time 
during  such  year  will  be  In  foster  care  after 
having  been  in  foster  care  over  24  months, 
and 

(2)  describe  the  steps  which  will  be  taken 
by  the  State  to  achieve  the  State's  goals 

Conference  agreement.— The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  to  the  effective  date 
The  State  must  establish  its  goals  by  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982  for  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
fiscal  1984. 

6.  Case  plan  and  case  review  system 
(Bee.  101) 

Present  law. — Current  law  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  a  case  plan  for  each  IV-A  fos- 
ter care  child,  and  a  "periodic  review  of  the 
necessity  for  the  child's  being  in  a  foster 
family  home  or  child  care  institution." 

House  btii.— The  House  bill  specified  that 
the  case  plan  must  be  a  written  document 
which  includes  a  description  of  the  child's 
placement  and  its  appropriateness:  a  plan. 
if  necessary,  for  compliance  with  Judicial  de- 
termination requirements,  and  a  plan  of 
services  which  will  be  provided  in  order  to 
Improve  family  conditions  and  facilitate  re- 
turning the  child  to  his  home,  or  which  will 
facilitate  other  permanent  placement  of  a 
child,  or  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  a  child 
while  in  foster  placement  In  addition.  It  re- 
quired a  case  review  at  least  every  six  months 
by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  or  an 
administrative  review. 

Senate  bill  —The  Senate  bill  included  the 
same  case  plan  requirements  as  the  House 
bill.  However,  it  maintained  the  current  law 
provisions    for    "periodic    review" 

Conference  agreement. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

7.  Preventive  and  reunification  services 
(Sec.  101) 

Present  law. — Current  law  requires  the  de- 
velopment of  a  case  plan  for  each  child  to 
assure  that  the  child  "receives  proper  care 
and  that  services  are  provided  which  are 
designed  to  Imorove  the  conditions  In  the 
home  from  which  he  was  removed  or  to  other- 
wise make  possible  his  being  placed  in  the 
home  of  a  relative." 

House  bill. — Same  as  present  law 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
In  order  for  the  State  to  have  an  approved 
State  plan  under  Title  IV-E  after  October  1. 
1981  the  State  plan  must  provide  that  In  each 
case: 

Reasonable  efforts  will  be  made  prior  to 
the  placement  of  the  child  In  foster  care  to 
nrevent  or  eliminate  the  need  for  removal  of 
the  child  from  his  home:  and 

Reasonable  efforts  will  be  made  to  make  It 
possible  for  the  child  to  return  to  his  home. 

Conferrnce  aoreernent  — The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  which  retains  the  cur- 
rent law  requirement  asi^uring  that  the  child 
receives  proner  care  The  conferees  agreed 
to  the  Senate  lequlrement  beginning  October 
1    1983 
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S.  Federal  sanctions  for  non-compliance  vHth  creased  by  33 ',3   percent  for  fiscal  year  1981 

State  plan  requirements  and  by  10  percent  per  year  thereafter.  This 

(Sec    1011  option  wouid  not  be  available  to  a  State  once 

Prejtent  lain  — Present  law  orovides  for  the 


its  foster  care  caseload  equals  or  exceeds  the 


care  maintenance  payments  for  a  child  ( 1 ) 
who  has  been  removed  from  the  home  of  a 
relative  and  placed  In  a  foster  family  home 
or   child  care  Institution  as  a  result  of  a 
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Senate  bill  —The  Senate  bill  Included  the  ber  1. 1978,  a  Judicial  determination  that  con- 
same  provision,  except  that  it  applied  only  tinuation  in  the  home  would  ^av*  been«>n-. 
to   children   placed   In  qualified   public   In-     trary   to  the   welfare  of  the  child.   Pwerai 


AFDC  foster  care.  Including  voluntarily 
placed  children,  as  under  the  House  blU. 
"Special  needs"  would  be  defined  as  in  the 
conoto  Villi     mivllfled   bv   House   langtiage  to 
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S.  Federal  sanctiOTU  for  non-compliance  loith. 

State  plan  requirevients 

(Sec.   101) 

Present  law. — Present  law  provides  for  the 
denial  of  Federal  matching  lor  part  or  all  of 
the  State's  Af  DC  program  if  there  is  a  find- 
ing by  HEW  of  suostantial  failure  to  comply 
with  the  AFDC  State  plan  requlremtnts. 

House  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  provided  Chat 
II  there  is  a  finding  by  HEW  of  substantial 
failure  to  comply  with  the  State  plan  re- 
quirements under  the  new  Part  E  of  Title  IV 
for  foster  care  and  adcptlon  assistance.  HEW 
could  reduce  the  Federal  matching  payments 
to  the  extent  determined  to  be  appropriate. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes. 

CEHONG  ON  FEDERAL  MATCHING  FOR  FOSTER  CARE 

(Sec.  101) 

Present  law. — Under  present  law.  Federal 
matching  funds  for  AFDC  foster  care  are 
available  to  States  on  an  open-ended,  en- 
titlement basis. 

House  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  tor 
a  celling  on  the  amount  of  Federal  niatchlng 
funds  available  to  each  State  for  AFDC  foster 
care  maintenance  payments.  Including  re- 
lated administrative  expenses,  for  fiscal  years 
1980  through  1984  The  celling  for  a  State  In 
fiscal  year  1980  would  be  the  greatest  of:  120 
percent  of  the  1978  Federal  matching  funds 
for  AFDC  foster  care.  Including  related  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  1979  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  AFDC  foster  care  for  a  State, 
Including  related  administrative  expenses. 
Incresaed  by  the  greater  of  10  percent  or  the 
increase  in  the  CPI;  or  a  State's  share  if  $100 
million  relative  to  its  population  under  age 
18. 

In  applying  the  above,  a  State's  base  would 
Include  that  additional  amount  of  money  a 
State  would  have  been  entitled  to  be  paid  for 
foster  care  maintenance  payments  on  behalf 
of  children  whose  foster  caxe  was  provided 
by  related  persons  and  whose  placement  met 
the  other  requirements  of  law  if  such  pay- 
ments had  been  made  Certain  disputed 
claims  would  also  be  included  In  the  base 
until  they  are  resolved 

The  celling  for  a  State  In  flscal  1981 
ohrough  1984  would  be  the  greater  of:  110 
percent  of  the  preceding  year's  celling;  or  a 
State's  share  of  8100  million  relative  to  Its 
populations  under  age  18. 

Any  funds  made  available  to  a  State  for 
foster  care  under  this  ceiling  which  are  not 
used  for  Title  IV-E  foster  care  could  be  used 
to  provide  child  welfare  services  under  Title 
IV-B  at  the  75  percent  Federal  matching  rate. 

Conference  a^eement.—The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment.  Under  the  conference 
agreement,  there  would  be  a  celling  on  Fed- 
eral foster  care  matching  funds  for  four  years 
beginning  with  flscal  1981. 

States  would  have  the  following  options 
In  the  determination  of  this  celling: 

I.  The  States  flscal  year  1978  Federal  fos- 
ter care  funds  increased  by  33':,  percent  for 
flscal  year  1981.  and  increased  by  10  percent 
per  year  thereafter. 

2  The  States  share  of  $100  million  relative 
to  its  population  under  18. 

3.  Or.  a  State  whose  AFDC  foster  care  case- 
load In  flscal  year  1978  was  below  the  1978 
national  average  AFDC  foster  care  caseload 
I  based  on  the  percentage  of  children  under 
18  in  AFDC  foster  care  in  the  State  and  na- 
tionwide) could  receive  an  amount  for  1981. 
and  for  each  year  thereafter  (1982-1984) 
that  Its  foster  care  caseload  remained  below 
the  1978  national  average  caseload  deter- 
mined as  foii'-ws-  for  each  year,  the  amount 
of  Federal  APDC  foster  care  matching  funds 
the  State  received  in  19''8  would  b»  Increased 
(1)  by  the  same  nercentaw  Its  AFDC  foster 
care  caseload  had  Increased  since  1978  Cnot 
to  exceed  10  nereent  oer  year  from  1978  to 
the  year  In  questions    and    '2)    further  In- 


creased by  33 ',3  percent  for  flscal  year  1981 
and  by  10  percent  per  year  thereafter.  This 
option  wouid  not  be  available  to  a  State  once 
Its  foster  care  caseload  equals  or  exceeds  the 
1978  national  average  caseload. 

Under  all  options,  a  State  s  base  would  in- 
clude the  cost  of  certain  foster  care  provided 
by  related  persons  and  certain  disputed 
Claims,  as  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  celling  on  Federal  foster  care  funds 
would  not  be  effective  for  flscal  year  1981 
if  IV-B  child  welfare  services  appropriations 
are  less  than  $163.5  million,  for  flscal  year 
1982  if  IV-B  appropriations  are  less  than  »220 
million,  and  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  if 
IV-B  appropriations  are  less  than  $266  mil- 
lion. Further,  beginning  with  flscal  year  1981 
lor  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1982,  IV-B  ap- 
propriations must  be  provided  on  an  advance 
lunding  basis. 

Federal  foster  care  matching  funds  made 
available  to  a  State  under  the  celling  which 
are  not  used  for  foster  care  malntensmce 
could  be  used  for  rv-B  child  welfare  services 
at  the  75  percent  Federal  matching  rate  un- 
der the  following  conditions: 

A  State  that  selected  the  celling  option 
No.  3  described  above  could  not  transfer  IV- 
E  foster  care  funds  to  IV-B  child  welfare 
services. 

A  State  could  not  transfer  from  IV-E  to 
IV-B  more  than  an  amount  which,  together 
with  the  IV-B  funds  it  receives,  exceeds 
Its  share  of  $141  million  under  the  IV-B 
allocation  formula,  unless  and  until  it  had 
implemented  the  foster  care  procedures  and 
protections,  except  preplacement  preventive 
services,  required  by  section  103  of  this  bill 
in  order  for  a  State  to  receive  additional 
IV-B  child  welfare  services  funds.  (These  re- 
quired procedures  and  protections  are  de- 
scribed in  the  part  of  section  103  entitled 
■Requirements  for  Additional  Federal  IV-B 
Child  Welfare  Services  Funds")  After  Fed- 
eral IV-B  appropriations  have  equaled  the 
authorized  maximum  of  $266  million  for  two 
consecutive  years,  a  State  could  not  transfer 
funds  from  IV-E  to  rV-B  unless  and  until 
•  had  implemented  all  the  foster  care  pro- 
cedures and  protections  required  for  receipt 
of  additional  FV-B  child  welfare  services 
funds.  Including  a  program  of  preplacement 
Preventive  services. 

In  any  year  there  Is  no  celling  on  Federal 
IV-E  foster  care  funds  because  of  Inadequate 
rV-B  appropriations,  a  State  that  opted  for 
a  celling  in  order  to  be  able  to  transfer 
funds  from  IV-E  to  IV-B  could  not  transfer 
more  than  an  amount  which,  together  with 
the  IV-B  funds  it  receives,  exceeds  the 
amount  of  IV-B  funds  It  would  have  re- 
ceived if  the  rV-B  appropriations  for  such 
year  had  been  sufficient  to  require  a  celling 
on  foster  care  funds  In  all  States.  Further, 
the  State  could  not  transfer  from  IV-E  to 
XV-B  more  than  an  amount  which,  together 
with  the  rV-B  funds  It  receives,  exceeds  Its 
share  of  $141  million  under  the  IV-B  allo- 
cation formula,  unless  and  until  it  had  Im- 
plemented the  foster  care  procedures  and 
protections  required  In  order  for  a  State  to 
receive  additional  rV-B  child  welfare  service 
funds,  except  preplacement  preventive  serv- 
ices. When  for  any  two  flscal  years  the 
amount  of  funds  transferred  from  IV-E  to 
tV-B  plus  direct  IV-B  funds  has  equaled 
the  State's  share  of  $266  million  (under  the 
rV-B  allocation  formula) .  the  State  could 
no  longer  transfer  funds  from  IV-E  to  IV-B 
unless  and  until  It  had  Imnlemented  all  the 
foster  care  procedures  and  protections  re- 
quired for  receipt  of  additional  IV-B  child 
welfare  services  funds.  Including  a  program 
pf  nrenlacement  preventive  services. 

PROVISION  OP  PREVBNTTV!:  SFRVirCP  FOR  CHIL- 
n^FN  PLACFO  AS  A  Rr<=-rl.T  OF  JtroiCIAI  DE- 
TERMINATION 

(Sec.  101) 
Present  law. — Under  present  law.  Federal 
TV-A  matchlMS  fund*  are  available  for  foster 


care  maintenance  payments  for  a  child  (1) 
who  has  been  removed  from  the  home  of  a 
relative  and  placed  In  a  foster  family  home 
or  child  care  institution  as  a  result  of  a 
judicial  determination  that  continuation  in 
that  home  would  be  contrary  to  the  child's 
welfare,  and  (2)  who  received  AFDC  during 
the  month  In  which  court  proceedings  were 
initiated  or  was  eligible  to  receive  AFDC  in 
that  month  or  within  6  months  prior  to  that 
time. 

House  bill. — The  Hotise  bill  maintained 
present  law  for  IV-A  matching  funds.  (How- 
ev^er,  one  of  the  new  requirements  a  State 
would  have  to  meet  to  continue  to  receive 
additional  IV-B  funds  Is  that  Judicial  deter- 
minations In  the  case  of  Involuntarily  re- 
moved children  would  have  to  establish, 
among  other  findings,  that  there  had  been 
reasonable  attempts  to  provide  preplacement 
preventive  services.) 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
under  the  new  IV-E  program  the  current 
Judicial  determination  requirement  would  be 
modified  to  Include  a  Judicial  finding  that 
reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent 
the  need  for  the  child's  removal  from  his 
home  or.  where  applicable,  to  make  It  possi- 
ble for  the  child  to  return  to  his  home. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  re- 
cedes. The  modification  In  the  Senate  bill 
would  become  effective  October  1.  1983.  (The 
conference  agreement  also  provides  for  Fed- 
eral funding  for  certain  "voluntarily  "  placed 
children  as  described  In  the  [xirt  of  section 
102  entitled  "Children  Voluntarily  Placed  in 
Foster  Care") 

DEFINmON    OF   FOSTER   CARE    MAINTENANCE 
PAYMENTS 
(Sec.    101) 

Present  law. — In  present  law,  there  Is  no 
general  definition  covering  all  "foster  care 
maintenance  payments."  However,  payments 
on  behalf  of  children  in  an  institution  are 
■subject  to  limitations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  with  a  view  to  including  only 
those  Items  which  are  Included  In  the  case 
of  foster  care  provided  in  a  foster  family 
home. 

House    bill. — No   provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  defined 
■foster  care  maintenance  payments"  as  pay- 
ments to  cover  the  cost  of  (and  the  cost 
of  providing)  food,  clothing,  shelter,  dally 
supervision,  school  supplies,  personal  inci- 
dentals, liability  Insurance  for  the  child, 
and  reasonable  travel  to  the  child's  home 
for  visits.  In  the  case  of  Institutional  care, 
the  term  would  Include  the  reasonable  costs 
of  administration  and  operation  of  the  In- 
stitution as  are  required  to  provide  the  items 
listed  above. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes 
with  the  understanding  that,  in  the  case  of 
foster  family  homes,  payments  for  the  costs 
of  providing  care  to  foster  children  are  not 
Intended  to  Include  reimbursement  in  the 
nature  of  a  salary  for  the  exercise  by  the 
foster  family  parent  of  ordinary  parental 
duties. 

FOSTER  CARE  MAINTENANCE  PAYMENTS  TO  CHIL- 
DREN   IN    HOMES    AND    INSTITCrTIONS 

(Sec.   101) 

Present  law. — Present  law  authorizes 
matching  for  maintenance  payments  made 
to  children  who  are  living  In  foster  family 
homes  and  in  nonprofit  private  child  care 
Institutions. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  allowed  match- 
ing for  maintenance  payments  made  to  chil- 
dren in  public  Institutions  which  accom- 
modate no  more  than  25  children  (but  not 
including  detention  facilities,  forestry  camps, 
tralnine  schools,  or  any  other  facilities 
operated  primarily  for  the  detention  of 
children  who  are  delinquent).  The  change 
anplled  to  children  already  in  such  Institu- 
tions on  the  date  of  enactment  and  to  those 
placed  after  enactment 
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Senate  biU.— The  Senate  bill  Included  the 
same  provision,  except  that  It  applied  only 
to  children  placed  in  qualified  public  In- 
stitutions' after  the  date  of  enactment. 

Conference  agreement. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

FEDERAL  MATCHING  PROVISIONS  FOR  FOSTER  CARE 

(Sec.  101) 

Present  law. — Under  present  law,  States 
receive  Federal  matching  for  AFT>C  foster 
care  payments  on  the  same  basis  as  matching 
for  regular  AFDC  payments.  They  may  use 
( 1 )  the  AFDC  formula,  which  Is  used  by  only 
4  States,  or  (2)  the  Medicaid  formula. 

House  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
Federal  matohlng  under  the  new  IV-E  pro- 
gram according  to  the  Medicaid  matching 
formula. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes. 

CHILDREN   VOLUNTARILY   PLACED  IN  POSTER  CARE 

(Sec.  102) 

Present  law. — Under  present  law.  Federal 
AFDC  matching  funds  are  not  available  for 
children  placed  In  foster  care  without  a 
Judicial   determination. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  removed  the 
limitation  that  only  children  who  have  been 
placed  In  foster  care  as  the  result  of  a  Judi- 
cial determination  may  receive  federallv 
imatched  foster  care  payments.  It  allowed 
Federal  matching  for  children  who  have 
been  removed  from  the  home  pursuant  to  a 
voluntary  placement  agreement,  but  only 
after  the  Secretary  of  HEW  had  determined 
that  a  State  had  in  place  all  of  the  protec- 
tion and  procedures  required  by  section  103 
of  this  bill  for  the  receipt  of  additional  rV-B 
child    welfare    services    funds 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  maintained 
the  present  law  limitation. 

Conference  agreement. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  that.  In  those  States  that 
have  Implemented  the  protections  and  pro- 
cedures required  by  -section  103  for  receipt 
of  additional  IV-B  child  welfare  services 
funds.  Including  a  program  of  preplacement 
nreventlve  services  (as  described  In  the  sec- 
tion on  IV-B  child  welfare  services)  Federal 
foster  care  matching  funds  would  be  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1983  for  children 
who  have  been  voluntarily  removed  from 
their  home  (without  a  Judicial  determina- 
tion). If  such  removal  is  pursuant  to  a  vol- 
untary placement  agreement  The  voluntary 
placement  agreement  must  be  revokable  on 
the  part  of  the  parent  unless  the  child  wel- 
fare agency  oblects  and  obtains  a  Judicial 
determination  that  the  return  of  the  child 
to  the  home  would  be  contrary  to  the  child's 
best  Interests  There  would  have  to  be  a  ju- 
dicial determination  of  a  voluntarv  place- 
ment within  six  months  to  the  effect  that 
such  placement  is  in  the  best  Interests  of 
the  child.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  would  be 


ber  1, 1978,  a  judicial  determination  that  con- 
tinuation in  the  home  would  have  been  con- 
trary to  the  welfare  of  the  child.  Federal 
matching  funds  would  become  available 
from  the  date  that  a  case  plan  was  prepared 
and  a  case  review  was  made  regarding  the 
child.  The  bill  also  authorized  Federal  matoh- 
lng under  Title  IV-A  until  such  time  as  a 
Stato  had  an  approved  plan  under  the  new 
Title  IV-E  for  certain  children  voluntarily 
placed  prior  to  October  1,  1979.  Federal 
matching  would  be  provided  for  AFDC  fostor 
care  costs  in  the  case  of  a  child  removed 
from  the  home  on  a  voluntary  basis  where, 
prior  to  October  1.  1978,  there  was  a  Judicial 
determination  that  continuation  In  the  home 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 
such  child.  The  date  of  the  voluntary  remov- 
al would  be  deemed  to  be  the  date  on  which 
the  court  proceedings  were  Initiated. 
Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes. 

PROVISION      FOR      STATE      ADOPTION      ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(Sec.  101) 

Present  law. — There  Is  no  requirement  In 
present  law  that  Statos  have  a  program  of 
adoption    assistance. 

House  bill.— The  House  bill  required  that 
Slates  establish  no  later  than  September  1. 
1980  an  adoption  assistance  program  under 
which  adoption  assistance  payments  would 
be  made  and  AFDC  Federal  matching  funds 
could  be  claimed  under  certain  conditions 
and  limitations. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  provided  that, 
a;  part  of  its  IV-E  plan,  a  State  may  establish 
an  adoption  assistance  program  and  receive 
Federal  matching  funds  under  certain  con- 
ditions  and   limitations. 

Conference  agreement  — The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment.  Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement  States  would  be  required  to 
establish  an  adoption  assistance  program 
under  the  new  Title  IV-E  no  later  than 
October  1.  1982. 

ELICIBlLn-Y    FOR    ADOPTION    ASSISTANCE 

(Sec.  101) 
House  bill.— The  House  bill  authorized 
Federal  matching  for  payments  to  parents 
who  adopt  a  child  with  "special  needs"  who, 
prior  to  adoption,  was  eligible  for  SSI  or 
AFDC  ( including  AFDC  foster  care  pursuant 
to  a  judicial  determination  or  voluntary 
placement  agreement).  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided that  a  child  could  not  be  considered  a 
child  with  "special  needs  "  unless  the  State 
agency  determined  that  the  child  could  not 
or  should  not  be  returned  to  his  biological 
family:  that  the  child  was  difficult  to  place 
because  of  his  ethnic  background,  age,  mem- 
bership in  a  minority  or  sibling  group,  or  the 
presence  of  factors  such  as  medical  condi- 
tions or  physical,  mental,  or  emotional  han- 
dicaps: and  that  a  reasonable  but  unsuc- 
cessful  effort  had   been   made   to   place  the 
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provision 

CERTAIN  VOLONTARILY   PLACED  CHILDREN 
(Sec.  102) 

HoTise  bill. — The  bill  provided  that  a  child 
who  was  voluntarily  removed  from  the  home 
prior  to  enactment  of  the  bill  without  a  Ju- 
dicial determination  would,  uiion  enactment, 
become  eligible  for  Federally  matched  foster 
care  payments  In  the  future,  but  only  If  ( 1 ) 
the  State  had  Implemented  the  protections 
and  procedures  referred  to  above  (exceot  pre- 
placement t)reventl'"e  services)  and  (2)  there 
was  a  -written  Individualized  case  plan  for 
that  child  which  had  been  prepared  and  re- 
viewed according  to  specified  procedures. 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
Federal  matchln-^  under  the  new  Title  IV-E 


Federal  matching  lor  payments  to  parents 
who  adopt  a  chdld  with  "special  needs"  who, 
prior  to  adoption,  was  eligible  for  SSI  or 
AFDC  foster  care  pursuant  to  a  judicial  de- 
termination. The  Senate  bill  also  provided 
that  a  child  could  not  be  considered  a  child 
with  special  needs  unless  the  State  agency 
had  determined  that  the  child  could  not  or 
should  not  be  returned  to  his  home;  the 
State  determined  that  there  existed  with  re- 
spect to  the  child  a  specific  factor  or  condi- 
tion because  of  which  it  was  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  child  cannot  be  placed 
without  providing  adoption  tisslstance;  and 
that  a  reasonable  but  unsuccessful  effort 
had  been  made  to  place  the  child  without 
providing  assistance. 
Conference     agreement. — The     conference 
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would  be  allowed  for  a  child  who  was  volun-  agreement   provides  that   Federal   matching 
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mere  had  been,  at  some  time  prior  to  Octo-  needs  "  who  was  eligible  for  SSI.  AFDC  or 


APDC  foster  care.  Including  voluntarily 
placed  children,  as  under  the  Houae  blU. 
■Special  needs"  would  be  defined  as  In  the 
Senate  bill,  modified  by  House  language  to 
provide  examples  of  the  kinds  of  factors  or 
conditions  that  could  constitute  -special 
needs." 

ADOPrlON    ASSISTANCE    AGREE MtW IS 

(Sec.  101) 

House  bill— The  House  bill  provided  fed- 
eral matching  for  adoption  assistance  pay- 
ments rursuant  to  an  adoption  assistance 
agreement.  It  defined  "adoption  assistance 
agreement"  to  mean  a  written  statement, 
binding  on  all  parties,  between  the  State 
agency,  other  relevant  agencies,  and  the  pro- 
spective adopting  parents,  which  specifies,  at 
a  mtoimum.  the  amount  of  payments  and 
any  additional  services  and  assistance  which 
ere  to  be  provided  In  addition,  the  bill  re- 
quired that  the  agreement  shall  remain  In 
effect  regardless  of  whether  the  adoptive 
parents  are  or  remain  residents  of  the  State. 

Senate  WH.— The  Senate  bill  included  the 
same  provision  as  the  House  bUl.  with  the 
exception  that  it  omitted  the  requirement 
that  the  agreement  remain  In  effect  regard- 
less of  whether  the  adoptive  parenu  are  or 
remain  residents  of  the  State 

Conference  agreemerit  — The  Senate  recedes 
with  an  amendment  providing  that,  effective 
October  1.  1983.  States  would  be  required  to 
continue  to  comply  with  adoption  assistance 
agreements  regardless  of  whether  the  adop- 
tive parents  are  or  remain  residents  of  the 
State,  as  in  the  House  bill  Between  enact- 
ment and  October  1.  1983.  HEW  would  be  di- 
rected to  develop  Interstate  compacts  with 
respect  to  adoption  assistance  agreements. 

AMOUNT     or     ADOPTION     ASSISTANCE     PAYMENTS 

(Sec.  101) 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  provided  that 
the  amount  of  the  payments  would  be  deter- 
mined through  agreement  between  the  par- 
ents and  the  agency,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  economic  or  other  circumstances  of 
the  adopting  parents  and  the  needs  of  the 
child  being  adopted,  and  could  be  readjusted 
periodically  depending  on  changes  in  circum- 
stances. The  bill  also  provided  that  adoption 
assistance  payments  could  include  payments 
of  an  amount  necessary  to  cover  part  or  all 
of  the  nonrecurring  expenses  (as  defined  In 
regulations  of  the  Secretary)  associated  with 
the  proceedings  related  to  the  adoption  of 
the  child. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  included  the 
same  provision  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  payments,  but  stipulated  that  funds  ex- 
pended with  respect  to  nonrecurring  costs  of 
adoption  proceedings  could  be  paid  for  with 
Title  IV-B  child  welfare  services  funds,  but 
not  with  open-ended  funds  for  adoption  as- 
sistance payments. 

Conference  agreement — The  House  recedes 
The  conferees  understand  that  some  States 
already  fund  certain  costs  associated  with 
adoption  through  the  child  welfare  services 
program.  This  pro"lsion  is  not  intended  to 
prohibit  funding  for  expenditures  which  are 
considered  eligible  for  funding  under  present 
law.  such  as  costs  associated  with  the  adop- 
tion of  children  who  do  not  meet  the  require- 
ments for  adoption  assistance  under  the  new 
program  established  under  Title  IV-E 

DtniATION    or    ADOPTION    ASSISTANCE 

(Sec.  101) 
House  bill. — The  House  bill  provided  that 
adoption  assistance  payments  could  con- 
tinue until  the  child  reached  age  18  In  the 
case  of  a  child  with  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  the  State  could  continue  with 
assistance  until  the  child  reached  age  31. 
Adoption  assistance  payments  to  adoptive 
parents  would  cease  prior  to  age  18  (or  21) 
If  the  State  determines  that  the  child  Is  no 
longer  receiving  any  support  from  such 
parents. 
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Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
adoption  assistance  payments  could  continue 
until  the  child  reached  age  18.  In  addition. 
the  bill   provided   that   adoption   assistance 
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foster    care    maintenance    payments    and    a 
wide  variety  of  child  welfare  services. 

House  bill— The  bill  provided  that  In  fiscal 

yeau^    1980    and    1981      if    nnnmnrlatAH      at^t.^ 


Further,  when  Federal  IV-B  appropria- 
tions have  equalled  the  authorized  maxi- 
mum  of   $266    million    for   two   consecutive 
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welfare  services  under  Title  XX  and  Title 
IV-B,  below  Its  1979  level. 
KPfintp  hill — No  orovlsion. 


increasing  the  permanent  celling  on  Federal 
funding  for  -ntle  XX  to  $3.1  billion  for  flscal 
year  1980  and  after. 


ment  basis  for  training  costs  related  to  Title 
XX  activities.  These  funds  are  open-ended 
and  are  in  addition  to  matching  funds  pro- 
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Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bUl  provided  that 
adoption  assistance  payments  could  continue 
until  the  child  reached  age  18.  In  addition, 
the  bill  provided  that  adoption  assistance 
payments  to  adoptive  parents  would  cease  if 
the  State  determined  that — 

The  child  was  no  longer  receiving  any 
support  from  such  parents;  or 

The  parents  were  no  longer  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  support  of  the  child. 

ConfercTice  agreement —The  conferees 
agreed  that  Federally  matched  adoption  as- 
sistance could  continue  until  the  child 
reached  18.  or  until  21  In  the  case  of  a  child 
with  a  EBental  or  physical  handicap,  as  In 
the  House  bill  Federally  matched  adoption 
•«8lstancr  payments  would  stop  If  the  State 
letermlnes  the  parents  are  no  longer  sup- 
porting the  child  or  are  no  longer  legally 
responsible  for  supporting  the  child  as  In 
♦>>«  Senate  bill, 

MEDICAID     ELlCIBILrrT     PO«     ADOPTID     CHIUJREN 

(Sec.  101) 

House  bill— The  House  bill  provided  that 
children  receiving  adoption  assistance  pay- 
menu  would  be  considered  to  be  receiving 
.\FT>C  and  therefore  would  be  categorically 
eligible  for  Medicaid. 

Senate  btZZ  — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
children  eligible  for  adoption  assistance 
would  be  covered  undei  Medicaid 

Conference  agreement — The  Senate 
recedes. 

FEDMAL    MATCHING    FOR    ADOPTION    ASSISTANCE 

(Sec.  101) 
House  bill— The  House  bill  provided  per- 
manent Federal  matching  funds  for  adoption 
assistance  Matching  would  be  the  same  as 
for  APpc  using  either  the  AFDC  or  Medicaid 
formula. 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
Federal  matching  for  adoption  assistance 
would    be    limited    to    adoption    assistance 

^Sf  T/1"w  ^"'""*  '"'°  "^fo'-e  October  1. 
,  .t  "^''^'^'ne  ''ould  be  ^ased  on  the  Med- 
icaid formula. 

..^^''^V^''  '^Sreement.-The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  Federal  matching 
«  i^fn  S"  "^s's'ance  would  be  permanent 
?Se  Ji^*,  "f.""^  "'"•  ^"^  *°"'d  ^«  based  on 
Senate'^m        "'^^"^^''^  formula,   as   In   the 

HEW   RESPONSIBn-rms    FOR   STUDIES    AND   TECH- 
NICAL  ASSISTANCE 

(Sec.  101 1 
House  bill.—tfo  provision. 

ty,^^^^  J^"  ~'^^  ^°»^«  t>'"  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  States  In  Imolement^ng  t?i 
new  Title  IV-E.  It  further  required  him^o 

Zit^Lt  ""^^  °'  '°^^"  care\nd  adoption 
assistance    programs   established    under   the 

Con.^:::^  ^"^^""'^  '°  ''"'"""  »  report  to  he 
Congress  by  October  l.  1982  including  an 
analysis  and  evaluation  of  the  effectiven^ 

^  t^  whTth^r^'tV'-'^  ^"'  recommendatfo^ 
as  to  whether  the  program  should  continue 

n'ee^^e^  iTthTproS'"  '^^"'"'^^  "^^"-^ 

ce^^t^'  agreewnf-The  House  re- 
f!r^.  f^  *°""*  ^  authorized  to  provide 
technical   asslsUnce  to  States,  and   to  con 

a  reo^rt^^^'r"'  '^*  "^"  ^^"^  P^°^-^  -'"h 
^e  r^^,^  Confess,  as  In  the  Senate  bin 
The  report  would  be  due  October  l    1983 
•mXE  IV-B  CHILD  WELFARE  SERVICES 

"""^^^W^"     ADDITIONAI.     PEDERAI.     IV-B 
CHILD    WELFARE    SERVICE    FUNDS 

(Sec.    103) 
to'l^Mrlnm?^"^"^"'^   ""'   »"thorlzes   up 
prla^foL""'  or°"l^fB":hnd'"'',T^  ^  ^^P'"" 

^tchlng  runds^^o^be^'ilfocTt^^^'^liLo-nr't'^h: 
States  on  the  basis  of  th«  ^kh^  "^uuk  me 

"^nZ'T'''  ^"'^  nev^'^ex^c'^dedTel 
million   Appropriated  funds  may  be  usef  for 
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foster   care   maintenance    payments    and    a 
wide  variety  of  child  welfare  services. 

House  bill—The  bill  provided  that  in  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  If  aporoprlated.  States 
could  receive  up  to  $84  million  In  excess  of 
»565  million  currently  appropriated  for 
child  welfare  services.  In  order  to  continue  to 
receive  Its  share  of  these  new  funds  beyond 
fiscal  year  1981.  a  State  would  have  to  have 
Implemented  specified  laws  and  procedures 
to  assure:  Judicial  determinations  In  the 
case  of  Involuntary  placements,  which  would 
Include  a  finding  with  regard  to  the  provi- 
sion of  preplacement  preventive  services; 
"voluntary  placement  agreements"  In  the 
case  of  voluntary  placements;  reunification 
services:  placements  In  the  least  restrictive 
setting  and  within  reasonable  proximity  to 
home:  a  case  plan  for  each  child  In  foster 
care  (6  month  administrative  review  and  18 
month  dispositional  hearing) ;  and  fair  hear- 
ing procedures 

Beginning  In  fiscal  year  1981.  if  appro- 
priated, a  State  could  receive  Its  share  of  an 
additional  $125.5  million  If.  in  addition  to 
the  above  Items.  It  had:  completed  case  re- 
views of  all  children  who  have  been  In  fos- 
ter care  for  over  6  months:  and  provided 
HEW  with  an  Inventory  and  report  based 
on  these  case  reviews.  In  order  for  a  State 
to  continue  to  receive  Us  share  of  this  second 
allotment  of  new  funds  beyond  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  fiscal  year  It 
received  such  funds.  It  would  have  to  have: 
Implemented  "preplacement  preventive 
services"  for  voluntary  and  involuntary 
placements;  established  procediires  enabling 
It  to  provide  HEW  with  an  annual  report  on 
children  In  foster  care;  and  demonstrated 
that  4(1  percent  of  additional  IV-B  funds  are 
used  for  preventive  reunification  services. 

Senate  bill. — The  bill  provided  that.  If  In 
any  year  funds  in  excess  of  $56  5  million  are 
appropriated,  the  appropriations  act  mav 
restrict  States'  use  of  such  new  funds  to 
certain  foster  care  procedures  and  services 
This  included  for  the  first  year:  conducting 
an  inventory  of  children  who  have  been  In 
foster  care  for  over  6  months:  developing  a 
statewide  Information  system  on  children  In 
foster  care;  develo'^lng  a  case  review  system 
for  each  child  In  foster  care  (12  month  re- 
view and  24  month  dispositional  hearing), 
designed  to  achieve  placement  in  the  least 
restrictive  setting  in  close  proximity  to 
home,  and  to  provide  procedural  safeguards 
for  parents:  and  develoolng  a  service  pro- 
gram designed  to  help  children  remain  with 
their  families  or.  where  possible,  return  to 
their  families.  In  any  following  fiscal  year, 
the  additional  IV-B  funds  could  be  used  for 
the  Implementation  and  operation  of  the  in- 
formation and  case  review  system  and  service 
programs  referred  to  above.  However.  If  a 
State  had  completed  all  the  activities  re- 
ferred to  above,  any  amounts  available  to  it 
in  any  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  the  $56  5  mil- 
lion appropriation  could  be  used  for  imple- 
mentation and  operation 

Conference  agreernent. — Tn  any  year  In 
which  Federal  IV-B  appropriations  exceed 
$141  million,  a  State  could  not  receive  any 
IV-B  funds  In  excess  of  its  share  of  $141 
million  unless  It  had  Imniemented  the  fol- 
lowing procedures  and  protections: 

Conducted  an  inventory  of  children  who 
have  been  in  foster  care  for  over  6  months. 

Implemented  a  statewide  Information  sys- 
tem on  children  In  foster  care 

Implemented  a  case  review  system  for  each 
child  in  foster  care,  which  includes  a  6 
month  review  and  18  month  dispositional 
hearing  for  each  child.  The  case  review  sys- 
tem must  be  designed  to  achieve  placement 
in  the  least  restrictive  setting  and  in  close 
proximity  to  home,  and  to  provide  proce- 
dural safeguards  for  children,  parents  and 
foster  care  providers. 

Implemented  a  services  program  deslened 
to  assist  children,  where  possible,  to  return 
to  their  homes. 
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Further,  when  Federal  IV-B  appropria- 
tions have  equalled  the  authorized  maxi- 
mum of  $266  million  for  two  consecutive 
years,  a  State  would  have  its  IV-B  funds  re- 
duced, beginning  with  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  to  the  share  of  $56  million  It  received 
In  fiscal  year  1979.  unless  and  until  it  had 
Implemented  the  protections  and  procedures 
described  above  and.  in  addition,  imple- 
mented a  service  program  of  preplacement 
preventive  services  designed  to  prevent  the 
need  for  removing  a  child  from  his  or  her 
home. 

DEnNmON    OF   CHILD    WELFARE    SERVICES 

(Sec.  103) 

Present  law. — For  purposes  of  Title  IV-B. 
the  term  "child  welfare  services"  is  defined  as 
public  social  services  which  supplement,  or 
substitute  for,  parental  care  and  supervision 
for  the  purpose  of — (a)  preventing  or  reme- 
dying, or  assisting  In  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems which  may  result  In.  the  neglect,  abuse, 
exploitation  or  delinquency  of  children;  (b) 
protecting  and  caring  for  homeless,  depend- 
ent, or  neglected  children:  (c)  protecting  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  children  of  working 
mothers:  and  (d)  otherwise  protecting  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  children,  including 
the  strengthening  of  their  own  homes  where 
possible  or,  where  needed,  the  provision  of 
adequate  care  of  children  away  from  their 
homes  In  foster  family  homes  or  day  care  or 
other  child  care  facilities. 

House  biZZ— The  bill  changed  the  defini- 
tion of  "child  welfare  services"  to  public  so- 
cial services  which  are  directed  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  following  purposes: 
(a)  preventing  or  remedying,  or  assisting  In 
the  solution  of  problems  which  may  result  in, 
the  neglect,  abuse,  exploitation  or  delin- 
quency of  children;  (b)  protecting  and  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  all  children.  Including 
handicapped,  homeless,  dependent,  or  neg- 
lected children;  (c)  preventing  the  unneces- 
sary separation  of  children  from  their  fam- 
ilies bv  identifying  famllv  problems,  assist- 
ing families  in  resolving  their  problems,  and 
preventing  breakup  of  the  famllv  where  the 
prevention  of  ohlld  removal  Is  desirable  and 
possible:  (d)  re-storing  to  their  families  chil- 
dren who  have  been  removed,  by  the  provi- 
sion of  services  to  the  cMld  and  famllv:  (e) 
placing  children  in  suitable  adootive  homes, 
in  cases  where  restoration  to  the  bloloi^cal 
famllv  is  not  possible  or  anpronrlate:  and  (f ) 
assurlni?  adequate  care  of  children  awav  from 
their  homes,  in  cases  where  the  chi'd  cannot 
be  returned  home  or  cannot  be  placed  for 
adocrtton. 

Senate  bill. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  Senate 
recedes. 

LIMITATIONS  ON  USE  OF  TITLE  IV-B   FUNDS 

(Sec.  103) 
House  bill — ^The  bill  prohibited  a  State 
from  using  any  funds  It  received  in  excess  of 
its  share  of  the  $56.5  million  currently  ap- 
propriated for  foster  care  maintenance  pay- 
ments, adoption  assistance  payments,  and 
for  child  care  which  Is  solely  employment- 
related. 

Senate  btZZ.— The  bill  prohibited  a  State 
from  using  any  funds.  In  excess  of  its  share 
of  the  $56.5  million  currently  appropriated, 
for  foster  care  maintenance  payments. 

Conference  agreement. — A  State  would  be 
nrohiblted  from  using  new  rV-B  funds  for 
fOBter  care  maintenance  payments,  adoption 
assistance,  and  for  child  care  that  Is  needed 
only  for  employment,  as  In  the  House  bill. 

PROHIBITION   AGAINST   REDUCTION   OF  STATE 
CHILD  WELFARE  EXPENDITURES 

(Sec.  103) 

House  bill — The  House  bill  provided  that 

to  be  eligible  to  receive  its  share  of  increased 

appropriations    under    Title    rv-B,    a    state 

could  not  reduce  Its  spending  level  for  child 


welfare  services  under  Title  XX  and  Title 
IV-B.  below  its  1979  level. 

Senate  bill. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment.  Under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  the  reference  to  Title  XX 
would  be  omitted. 

FEDERAL     MATCHING     RATE     FOR     IV-B     CHILD 
WELFARE    SERVICES 

(Sec.  103) 

Present  law. — Current  Federal  matching 
rates  range  from  33  Vi  percent  to  662.3  per- 
cent based  upon  State  per  capita  income. 

House  bill. — The  Federal  matching  rate  for 
Title  rV-B  funds  would  be  changed  to  75 
percent. 

Senate  bill. — Same  as  House  bill  but  a 
State  would  be  allowed  to  use  State  foster 
care  expenditures  to  meet  the  25  percent 
IV-B  matching  requirement. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  re- 
cedes 

ADVANCE  FUNDING  OP  TITLE  IV-B 

(Sec.  103) 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  bill  converted  the  child 
welfare  services  program  to  an  "advance 
funding"  basis.  Appropriations  would  be- 
come available  for  expenditure  in  the  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  to  which  the 
appropriation  act  generally  applied  In  order 
to  provide  States  with  advance  knowledge  of 
the  amount  of  funding  available. 

Conference  agreement. — rV-B  funds  would 
be  shifted  to  an  advance  funding  basis  as 
In  the  Senate  bill  beginning  In  fiscal  year 
1981  for  expenditures  to  be  made  in  1982. 

CARRYOVER    OF    A    STATE'S    UNUSED    TITLE    IV-B 
CHILD   WEXFARE  FUNDS 

(Sec  103) 

House  bill. — Funds  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1980  would  remain  available,  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  In  an  appropriation  act. 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

Senate  bill. — No  provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  Senate  re- 
cedes. 

REALLOCATION    OF    TITLE    IV-B    FUNDS 

(Sec.  103) 

Present  law. — Current  law  permits  reallo- 
cation of  funds  not  needed  by  one  State  to 
other  States  which  the  Secretary  determines 
have  need  for  such  funds  to  carry  out  their 
State  plans  and  which  will  be  able  to  use 
such  funds  during  the  fiscal  year.  Realloca- 
tion is  to  talce  into  consideration  the  popu- 
lation under  age  21  of  each  State  and  the 
State  per  capita  Income. 

House  bill. — The  bill  repealed  the  present 
law  provision  for  reallocation  of  unu.sed 
funds. 

Senate  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes. 

CHILD   WELFARE  PAYMENTS   DIRECTLY  TO  INDIAN 
TRIBAL    ORGANIZATIONS 
(Sec.    103) 
Present  law. — There  is  no  specific  provision 
relating  to  Indian  tribal  organizations. 
House  bill. — Same  as  present  law. 
Senate   bill. — The   bill   provided   authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  make  payments 
from  funds  appropriated  for  Title  IV-B  child 
welfare  services  directly  to  an  Indian  tribal 
organization  in  a  State.  The  payments  would 
come  from  the  State's  Title  IV-B  allotment. 
Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes. 
TITLE  II — SOCIAL  SERVICES 

CEILING      ON     FEDERAL     TITLE     XX     FUNDS 

(Sec.  201) 

Present  law. — ^Por  fiscal  year  1979,  Federal 
funding  for  social  services  under  Title  XX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  was  subject  to  a 
temporary  national  celling  of  $2.9  billion.  As 
of  October  1,  1979.  the  celling  reverted  to  Its 
permanent  level  of  $2.5  billion. 

House   bill— The  House  bill   provided  for 


Increasing  the  permanent  celling  on  Federal 
funding  for  Title  XX  to  $3.1  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  after. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
annual  indexing  of  the  $2.5  billion  celling 
through  FY  1985.  resulting  in  the  following 
levels:  $2.7  billion  in  1980;  $2.9  billion  In 
1981;  $3  0  billion  in  1982;  $3.1  billion  In  1983; 
$3.2  billion  In  1984;  $3.3  billion  in  1985  and 
after. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  requiring  reallocation 
of  any  unused  funds  in  fiscal  year  1980 

100    PERCENT    MATCHING    FOR    CHILD    DAY    CARE. 
GRANTS    TO     HIRE     WELFARE    RECIPIENTS 

(Sec.  202) 

Present  law. — For  fiscal  years  1977,  1978 
and  1979.  $200  million  annually  was  available 
for  day  care  under  Title  XX  with  no  Federal 
matching  requirement.  Under  temporary  pro- 
visions of  law  which  expired  March  31.  1980. 
States  were  permitted  to  use  Title  XX  funds 
to  make  grants  to  employers  for  the  wages 
of  welfare  recipients  hired  to  provide  day 
care  services,  under  certain  specified  limita- 
tions and  restrictions.  Grants  could  be  used 
to  pay  wages  up  to  $6,000  a  year  to  an  em- 
ployee in  the  case  of  a  public  or  nonprofit 
provider  of  child  care,  or  $5, COO  in  the  case 
of  a  profitmaking  provider. 

House  bill — The  House  bill  provided  that, 
of  the  total  amount  of  Title  XX  funds  avail- 
able under  the  statutory  ceiling.  $200  million 
would  be  available  for  child  care  in  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  with  no  State  matching 
requirement.  In  addition,  the  House  bill  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 
the  temporary  provision  of  law  permitting 
States  to  use  their  share  of  the  $200  million 
for  grants  to  reimburse  employers  for  wages 
paid  to  welfare  recipients  hired  as  child  care 
workers. 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill,  like  the 
House  bill,  earmarked  $200  million  for  child 
care  in  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  with  no 
State  matching  requirement,  in  addition,  the 
Senate  bill  made  permanent  the  same  provi- 
sion permitting  States  to  use  Title  XX  funds 
for  reimbursement  of  the  costs  of  hiring  wel- 
fare recipients  in  child  care  Jobs  with  the 
addition  of  the  following  provisions:  (a)  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  States  would  be  limited  to 
their  share  of  the  $200  million  earmarked 
for  child  care:  (b)  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981.  such  reimbursement  would  first  be  ap- 
plied to  the  $200  million  child  care  allocation, 
and.  In  anv  case,  could  not  exceed  ST  of  the 
State's  share  of  Title  XX  Federal  funding, 
with  no  State  matchins  requirement:  (c)  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  after,  up  to  8''r  of  the 
State's  share  of  total  Title  XX  Federal  fund- 
ing, with  no  State  matching  requirement, 
would  be  available 

The  wage  limits  would  be  Increased  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  $6,000  per  eligible  em- 
ployee In  public  and  nonprofit  private  child 
care  facilities  and  to  $5,000  in  profitmaking 
facilities. 

Conference  agreement — Of  the  total 
amount  of  Title  XX  funds  available  under 
the  statutory  celling.  $200  million  wovUd  be 
available  for  child  care  in  fiscal  1980  and 
1981  with  no  State  matching  requirement, 
as  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  ''n 
addition,  authority  for  States  to  use  Title  XX 
funds  for  grants  for  hiring  welfare  recipients 
as  child  day  care  workers  would  be  made 
Dermanent  with  the  modifications  contained 
in  the  Senate  bill.  For  fiscal  years  1982  and 
thereafter,  a  State  could  receive  uo  to  8  per- 
cent of  its  Title  XX  allotment  with  no 
matching  reculrement  If  su'->>  piir'^pr,*  ,r.«^ 
used  for  child  care  services  (including  grants 
to  hire  welfare  recloients)  as  nro-lded  under 
present  law  for  the  $200  million  earmarked 
for  child  care  services. 

LIMITATION    ON    FUNDS    FOR    TITLE    XX    'rRAINING 

(Sec.  203) 
Present  law.— 75  percent  Federal  matching 
funds  are  available  to  States  on  an  entitle- 


ment basis  for  training  costs  related  to  Title 
XX  activities.  These  lunds  are  open-ended 
and  are  in  addition  to  matching  lunds  pro- 
vided under  the  Title  XX  statutory  celling 

House  btll—The  House  bill  provided  that, 
for  fiscal  1980.  Federal  matching  funds  for 
training  would  be  Urmted  to  an  amount 
equal  to  3  percent  of  the  State's  fiscal  1980 
allotment  of  funds  under  the  statutory  serv- 
ices ceiling.  States  that  received  more  Fed- 
eral Title  XX  training  funds  in  fiscal  1979 
than  3  percent  of  their  fiscal  1980  allotment 
would  receive  an  additional  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  by  which  Federal 
training  funds  received  in  fiscal  1979  ex- 
ceeded 3  percent  of  their  fiscal  1980  allot- 
ment. Beginning  In  fiscal  1981  and  for  each 
year  thereafter.  States  would  be  reimbursed 
only  for  those  training  expenditures  that  had 
been  Included  In.  and  approved  by  HEW  as 
part  of.  a  State  Title  XX  training  plan 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
for  fiscal  year  1980  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Federal  matching 
funds  for  training  would  be  limited  to  the 
highest  of: 

4  percent  of  the  State's  allotment  for  that 
fiscal  year  under  'Htle  XX  funding  ceU- 
ing. 

The  actual  amount  of  Federal  matching 
for  amounts  spent  by  the  State  for  train- 
in?  for  fiscal  year  1979,  or 

The  amount  payable  to  the  State  with 
respect  to  State  appropriations  made  prior 
to  October  1.  1979  for  fiscal  year  1980.  ex- 
cept that  the  additional  amount  would  be 
limited  to  $6  million  distributed  among  af- 
fected States. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  provides  that  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981,  the  celling  specified  In  the  Senate 
bill  would  be  In  effect  For  fiscal  1982  and 
thereafter,  there  would  be  no  specific  celling, 
but  States  would  be  reimbursed  only  for 
those  expenditures  included  In  an  HEW  ap- 
proved State  training  plan,  as  in  the  House 
bill, 

USE   OF   RESTRICTED   PRIVATE   FUNDS   FOR   TRAIN- 
ING  PROGRAMS 

(Sec.  204) 

Present  law. — Private  funds  donated  to  the 
State  for  purposes  of  meeting  the  non-Fed- 
eral requirement  for  Title  XX  services  or 
training  must  be  donated  without  restric- 
tions, unless  the  donor  Is  not  a  sponsor  or 
operator  of  a  program  that  provides  these 
services  or  training 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill —The  Senate  bl"  r^ro-id-d  'hat 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  States  would  be  permitted 
to  accept  restricted  private  matching  funds 
for  training  purposes  (except  where  the 
training  was  provided  by  a  proprietary 
facility) . 

r'onfer'-nce  agreement — The  House  re- 
cedes with  an  amendment  providing  that 
Sta'es  could  accept  rest'"-«ed  or'vate 
matching  funds  In  fiscal  1980  and  fiscal 
1981 

EMERGENCY    SHELTER 

(Sec  205) 
As  In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills, 
effective  October  1,  1979.  Title  XX  funds 
could  be  used  for  emergency  shelter,  for 
not  In  excess  of  30  days  In  any  6  month 
period,  as  a  protective  service  to  an  adult 
in  danger  of  physical  or  mental  injury,  ne- 
glect, maltreatment,  or  exploitation 

MULTI-YEAR  PLANNING:    CHOICE  OF  FISCAL  TEAR 

(Sec.  306) 

Present  laic.— Title  XX  requires  States  to 
develop  annual  service  plans  and  to  make 
them  available  for  comment  each  year  The 
service  plan  year  must  coincide  with  the 
fiscal  year  of  either  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments. 

House  bili.— The  House  bill  provided  that 
States  would  be  f  Iven  the  option  of  using 
a  1    2.  or  3  year  TlUe  XX  program  period. 
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States  that  opt  for  a  multi-year  program  pe- 
riod would  be  required  to  make  information 
about  their  plan  available  at  such  times  as 
may  be  specified  by  HEW  regulations. 


SERVICES     TO     ALCOHOLICS     AND     DRUG     ADDICTS 

(Sec.  209) 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  provided 


PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS    TO    TERRITORIAL 
JURISDICTIONS 

(Sec.  305) 
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agreed  that  the  5  percent  penalty  for  failure 
to  have  an  effective  child  support  enforce- 
mpnt  nrocram  would  not  be  Imoosed  on  anv 


glblllty  would  be  restored  retroactive  to  Janu-      report  their  first-quarter  profits.  Accord- 
ary.    1979.)    It   required   that    the   Veterans'     j^g  to  a  'Washington  Post  article,  higher 
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states  that  opt  for  a  multi-year  program  pe- 
riod would  be  required  to  make  information 
about  their  plan  available  at  such  times  as 
may  be  specified  by  HEW  regulations. 

Senate  bill —The  Senate  bill  provided  for 
multi-year  planning  as  in  the  House  bill 
and  also  provided  that  States  would  be  given 
the  option  of  using  a  service  program  period 
which  coincides  with  the  fiscal  year  used  by 
local  governments  within  the  State. 

Conference  agreements — Under  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  States  would  have  the  option 
of  a  multi-year  Title  XX  program  period, 
as  in  both  bills,  and  a  local  government  fis- 
cal year,  as  In  the  Senate  bill,  effective  for 
program  periods  beginning  after  enactment. 

SOCIAI.  SEKVICZS   rUNDINC    FOR  TERBITORIES 

(Sec.  207 1 
As  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  a 
separate  Title  XX  entitlement  would  be  es- 
tablished for  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the  North- 
em  Marianas  and  the  Virgin  Islands  in  the 
following  amounts,  effective  October  1,  1979: 

Millions 

Puerto  Rico $15.0 

Guam 5 

Virgin  Islands .5 

Northern  Marianas .1 

Total    16.x 

PERMANENT  EXTENSION  OP  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO  CHILD  DAY  CARE  SERVICES  AND  WIN  TAX 
CREDIT 

(Sec.  208) 

Present  law  —Employers  of  .\FDC  recipi- 
ents who  are  placed  in  Jobs  under  the  WIN 
program,  or  who  have  received  .AFDC  for  at 
least  90  days,  are  eligible  for  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  SO'",  of  up  to  $6,000  of  wages  per 
employee  for  the  first  year  of  employment 
and  25 '^  of  such  wages  for  the  second  year 

House  bill — Present  law 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill  would  permit 
employers  who  receive  Title  XX  grants  for 
purposes  of  hiring  welfare  recipients  in 
child  care  Jobs  to  elect  to  include  such  grants 
in  wages  eligible  for  the  tax  credit.  For  tax- 
payers who  so  elect,  the  credit  amount  would 
be  limited  so  that  the  total  amount  of  the 
credit  plus  the  grant  could  not  exceed  the 
lesser  of  $6,000  or  100^,  of  total  wages  paid 
to  the  employee.  In  addition,  the  bill  would 
allow  the  tax  credit  for  persons  employed  on 
a  part-time  basis  in  child  care  Jobs  and  would 
make  certain  technical  amendments  to  cor- 
rect errors  In  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 

Conference  agreement —The  conference 
agreement  maintains  the  current  law  provi- 
sion which  provides  that  the  credit  Is  not 
allowed  for  wages  reimbursed  by  a  grant. 
The  conference  agreement  provides,  how- 
ever, for  a  special  100-percent  credit  with 
respect  to  unreimbursed  wages  paid  to  work- 
ers whose  wages  are  reimbursed  In  whole  or 
m  part  by  funds  made  available  under 
section  2007  (grants  to  hire  welfare  recipi- 
ents as  child  care  workers*  of  the  Social 
Securltv  Act  If  the  taxoaver  elects  to  com- 
pute the  credit  using  this  rate,  the  credit 
with  respect  to  any  employee  is  limited  to 
the  least  of:  1 1 1  $6,000  minus  the  reimburse- 
ment with  respect  to  this  employee  under 
section  2007.  (2)  $3,000  (for  the  first  year  of 
employment!  or  $1,500  (for  the  second  year 
of  employment),  or  (3)  50  percent  (for  the 
first  year  of  employment!  or  25  percent  (for 
the  second  year  of  employment)  of  the  sum 
of  unreimbursed  wages  and  the  reimburse- 
ment under  section  2007 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
Senate  provision  with  regard  to  the  ellglbll- 
li^of  part-time  child  care  workers  for  the 
credit.  Reflations  should  define  a  minimum 
standard  for  part-time  employment,  such  as 
8  hours  per  week  for  the  first  4  weeks  of 
Tf  1?.^™**^''  ^°  «»«ure  that  employees  are 
eligible  only  If  they  have  established  a  regu- 
lar employment  relationship  with  the  em- 
ployer. 


SERVICES     TO     ALCOHOLICS     AND     DRUG     ADDICTS 

(Sec.  209) 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  provided 
for  making  permanent  a  temporary  provi- 
sion of  law  which  allows  Title  XX  funds  to 
be  used  for  certain  rehabilitative  services 
provided  to  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts,  and 
for  limited  funding  of  detoxification  services 
provided  in  medical  facilities. 
TITLE  III — OTHER  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

PROVISIONS 

FEDERAL  FUNDING  FOR  NON-AFDC  CHILD  SUPPORT 

ENFORCEMENT   PROGRAM 

(Sec.  301) 

Present  law. — ^To  cover  administrative 
cost.  Federal  funds  are  available  at  a  75'' 
matching  rate  for  child  support  enforcement 
s^rvlcjs  provided  to  AFDC  recipients.  Match- 
ing funds  were  also  available  for  non-AFDC 
families  until  September  30.  1978  under  prior 
provisions  of  law  and  were  extended  to 
March  31.  1980  by  PL.  96-178.  States  are 
allowed  to  charge  an  application  fee  of  no 
more  than  $20  to  non-AFDC  families  and  to 
recover  costs  in  excess  of  the  application  fee 
by  deducting  such  costs  from  the  amount  of 
child  support  collected. 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill — The  Senate  bill  reinstated  the 
provision  for  75  "S  Federal  matching  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

Conference  agreement — The  House  re- 
cedes. 

INCENTIVE  TO  REPORT  EARNINGS  UNDER  AFDC 
PROGRAM 

(Sec.  302) 

Present  law. — Present  law  provides  no  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  make  a  timely  report  of 
earned  Income. 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill — The  bill  provided  that  the 
earnings  disregards  would  not  be  applied  to 
any  earned  Income  that  is  not  reported  on 
a  timely  basis  (unless  there  is  good  cause). 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes. 

PRORATINC  OF  SHELTER  ALLOWANCE 

(Sec.  303) 

Present  law. — A  State  generally  may  not 
presume  that  the  Income  of  any  nonlegally 
responsible  relative  Is  available  to  a  child 
for  purposes  of  AFDC. 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  permitted  a 
State  to  prorate  the  shelter  and  utilities  por- 
tion of  the  AFDC  benefit  in  the  case  of  a 
child  who  is  living  with  a  relative  who  is 
not  himself  an  AFDC  recipient  so  as  to  take 
account  of  that  relative's  presumed  contribu- 
tion to  those  shelter  costs.  The  provision  ap- 
plies where  the  relative  is  not  legally  re- 
sponsible for  the  AFDC  child's  support,  or 
where  none  of  the  legally  responsible  rela- 
tives living  with  the  child  is  eligible  for 
AFDC  because  such  relative  is  being  sup- 
ported by  another  person  or  another  pro- 
gram, and  where  the  total  income  of  the 
household  equals  or  exceeds  the  State  stand- 
ard of  need  for  a  unit  that  size  or  the  total 
Income  of  the  unit  cannot  be  determined. 

Conference  agreement — The  House  re- 
cedes. 

SERVICES     FOR     DISABLED     AND     BLIND     CHILDREN 
RECEIVING   SSI 

(Sec.  304) 

Present  law. — As  a  part  of  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. $30  million  In  Federal  funds  were 
authorized  for  allocation  to  States  to  pro- 
vide services  to  blind  and  disabled  children 
receiving  SSI.  This  program  expired  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979. 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  extended  the 
program  from  October  1,  1979  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982. 

Conference  agreement — The  House  re- 
cedes. 


PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PAYMENTS    TO    TERRITORIAL 
JURISDICTIONS 

(Sec.  305) 
As  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  the 
temporary  $78  million  funding  level  and  76 
percent  matching  rate  provided  in  fiscal  1979 
for  AFDC  and  assistance  programs  for  the 
aged,  blind  and  disabled  lu  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would  be  made 
permanent,  effective  October  1.  1979.  (As  of 
October  I.  1979,  the  funding  level  reverted 
to  the  permanent  level  of  $26  million  and  the 
matching  rate  reverted  to  50  percent.) 

PERIOD    WITHIN    WHICH    CERTAIN    CLAIMS    MUST 
BE    FILED 

(Sec.  306) 

Present  law. — There  Is  no  time  limit  on 
State  submission  of  claims  under  the  public 
assistance,  medicaid  and  social  services  pro- 
grams in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

House  bill. — The  bill  provided  that  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  to  a  State  with  respect 
to  any  expenditure  under  the  Child  Welfare 
Services  Program  (Title  IV-B  of  the  Social 
Security  Act)  unless  the  Secretary  received 
a  claim  for  Federal  reimbursement  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  expenditure  Is 
made. 

Senate  bill. — The  bill  provided  that  no  pay- 
ment may  be  made  to  a  State  with  respect 
to  any  expenditure  under  the  AFDC,  Medic- 
aid. Social  Servlce-s.  and  other  Social  Se- 
curity Act  programs  unless  the  Secretary  re- 
ceived a  claim  for  Federal  reimbursement 
from  the  State  within  a  two-year  period  after 
expenditure:  except,  court-ordered  retroac- 
tive payments,  audit  exceptions,  adjustments 
to  prior  year  costs,  or  where  the  Secretary 
determines  there  is  good  cause  to  waive  the 
limit.  The  provision  would  be  effective  start- 
ing with  fiscal  year  1980  expenditures,  ex- 
cept that  the  provision  specified  that  there 
shall  be  no  time  limit  on  the  payment  of 
claims  which  have  been  filed  prior  to  enact- 
ment and  that  claims  for  expenditures  prior 
to  fiscal  year  1980  must  be  filed  by  December 
31.  1980. 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  House  re- 
cedes. 

INCENTIVES   FOR    STATES    TO   COLLECT   CHILD 
STn»PORT    OBLIGATIONS 

(Sec.  307) 

Present  latv. — A  15  percent  incentive  pay- 
ment financed  entirely  from  the  Federal 
share  of  collections  is  paid  to  States  that  en- 
force and  collect  support  on  behalf  of  other 
States,  or  to  a  political  subdivision  within  a 
State  that  enforces  or  collects  child  support 
on  behalf  of  Its  own  State. 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  retained  pro- 
visions of  present  law.  and.  in  addition,  al- 
lowed States  which  enforce  and  collect  child 
support  within  the  State  on  their  own  behalf 
to  receive  the  15  percent  incentive  payment. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  re- 
cedes. 

POSTPONEMENT  OF  IMPOSITION  OF  CERTAIN 
PENALTIES  RELATING  TO  CHILD  SUPPORT  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 

(Sec.  309) 

Present  law. — If  a  State  is  found  by  an 
annual  audit  not  to  have  an  effective  child 
support  enforcement  program  which  is  ef- 
fective and  meets  the  requirements  of  Title 
IV-D.  the  State's  AFDC  reimbursement  Is 
reduced  by  5  percent.  (The  first  audit  period 
was  January  1  to  September  30.  1977.) 

House  bill. — No  provision. 

Senate  bill — The  Senate  bill  prohibited 
imposition  of  the  5  percent  penalty  for 
failure  to  have  an  effective  child  support 
enforcement  program  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977  to  October  1,  1977  for  any  State 
which  established  its  child  support  program 
on  July  1.  1977. 

Conference    agreement. — The     conference 
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agreed  that  the  5  percent  penalty  for  failure 
to  have  an  effective  child  support  enforce- 
ment program  would  not  be  Imposed  on  any 
State  before  October  1,  1980.  The  conferees 
note  that  this  provision  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  prejudice  In  any  way  the  ultimate 
disposition  of  penalties  for  prior  years. 

EXCHANGE  OF  INFORMATION  ON  TERMINATED  OR 
SUSPENDED  PROVIDERS  UNDER  MEDICABE  AND 
MEDICAID    PROGRAMS 

(Sec.  308) 

Present  law. — The  Secretary  of  HEW  Is 
required  to  suspend  from  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram any  practitioner  convicted  of  a  crimi- 
nal offense  related  to  Involvement  In  the 
program,  and  any  Institutional  provider  In 
which  a  managing  employee  has  been  so 
convicted,  and  to  notify  the  State  Medicaid 
agency  to  suspend  the  physician  or  provider 
from  the  Medicaid  program.  Present  law 
also  allows  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  exclude 
from  the  Medicare  program  Individual  prac- 
titioners or  providers  that  knowingly  or  will- 
fully make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
statements  In  an  application  for  payment, 
or  submit  excessive  bills,  or  furnish  services 
In  excess  of  needs.  Federal  matching  pay- 
ments may  not  be  made  under  medicaid  to 
any  such  suspended  practitioner  or  provider. 

House  bill.- — No  provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  required  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  notify  the  State  Medic- 
aid agency  when  individual  practitioners  or 
providers  are  suspended  or  terminated  under 
the  Medicare  program  for  making  false  state- 
ments, submitting  excessive  bills,  or  furnish- 
ing services  in  excess  of  needs  (but  not  neces- 
sarily convicted  of  a  criminal  offense).  The 
bin  also  required  the  State  Medicaid  agency 
to  promptly  notify  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
whenever  a  provider  of  services  or  an  indi- 
vidual practitioner  is  terminated,  suspended 
or  otherwise  sanctioned  or  prohibited  from 
participating  under  the  Medicaid  program. 

Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes 

CONTINUATION     OF     MEDICAID     ELIGIBILrTT     FOR 
CERTAIN    RECIPIENTS    OF    VA    PENSIONS 

(Sec.  310) 

Present  law—VndeT  PL.  95-588.  the  Vet- 
erans' and  Survivors'  Pension  Improvement 
Act  of  1978.  benefits  were  Increased  for  re- 
cipients of  non-service  connected  VA  pen- 
sions, and  pensioners  were  given  the  option 
to  continue  receiving  their  pensions  under 
the  pension  system  as  In  effect  before  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law.  or  to  elect  to  be  covered 
under  the  new  law. 

Many  pensioners  are  also  eligible  for  and 
receive  AFDC  or  SSI  benefits.  In  all  States 
except  Arizona,  a  person  who  is  an  AFDC 
recipient  is  automatically  eligible  for  Medic- 
aid. In  all  but  15  States,  eligibility  for  SSI 
also  makes  one  categorically  eligible  for 
Medicaid.  In  the  other  15  States  a  more  re- 
strictive standard  Is  In  use,  but  persons  may 
be  eligible  if  they  spend  their  excess  income 
on  medical  care. 

Specific  statutory  language  In  SSI  law  re- 
quires, as  a  condition  of  eligibility,  that  any 
beneficiary  apply  for  any  other  Federal  bene- 
fits—such as  higher  VA  pension  benefits  un- 
der the  new  pension  law— to  which  he  or  she 
is  entitled.  Longstanding  policy  in  the  AFDC 
program  has  a  similar  result.  Both  AFDC 
and  SSI  count  VA  benefits  as  income  in  de- 
termining eligibility. 

House  bill— tJo  provision. 
•  i!""'^  '''"—The  Senate  bill  allowed  those 
AFDC  and  SSI  recipients  who  were  receiving 
VA  pensions  as  of  December  1978.  and  who 
became  eligible  for  the  higher  VA  pension 
benefits  under  P.L.  95-588,  and  thereby  be- 
came Ineligible  for  Medicaid  m  those  States 
1h  00?"'°'''''^  Medicaid  eligibility  for  AFDC 
and  SSI  recipients  only  on  a  categorical  basis 
to  disaffirm  any  entitlement  to  the  higher 

fhr  It'J  A^'"  °''*'"  *°  continue  eligibility 
for  SSI.  AFDC  and  Medicaid.  (Medicaid  ell- 


glbility  would  be  restored  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary. 1979.)  It  required  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  keep  separate  records  of  pen- 
sioners opting  for  the  lower  pension  benefit 
and  transfer  the  "savings"  resulting  there- 
from to  the  Secretary  of  HEW  in  order  to 
defray  the  cost  to  HEW  and  the  States  of  the 
restored  SSI.  AFDC  and  Medicaid  benefits. 
Conference  agreement. — The  House  recedes 
with  an  amendment  There  would  be  no 
transfer  of  funds  from  the  VA;  and,  Individ- 
uals who  have  already  lost  eligibility  for  SSI 
or  AFDC  because  of  the  higher  \'A  pension 
would  be  considered  to  have  remained  eligi- 
ble for  SSI  and  AFT>C  for  the  months  be- 
tween their  transfer  to  VA  benefits  and  the 
date  that  this  amendment  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  them. 

PROVISIONS    DELETED    BY     THE    CONFERENCE 

The  conference  did  not  accept : 

1  The  House  provision  that  would  have 
required  States,  prior  to  publication  of  their 
Title  XX  plan,  to  consult  with  local  govern- 
ment officials. 

2.  The  House  provision  that  would  have 
required  States  to  specify  in  their  Title  XX 
plan  the  criteria  for  the  distribution  of  Title 
XX  funds  within  the  State. 

3.  The  House  provision  that  would  have 
added  language  to  the  Title  XX  law  stating 
it  was  the  purpose  of  the  program  to  meet 
social  service  needs  not  otherwise  being 
met. 

4  The  Senate  provision  that  would  have 
changed  the  earnings  disregards  under  the 
AFDC  program. 

5.  The  Senate  provision  that  would  have 
required  States,  in  determining  AFDC  eligi- 
bility or  benefits,  to  take  into  account  cer- 
tain amounts  of  a  stepparent's  income. 

6.  The  Senate  provision  that  would  have 
required  Stales  to  have  computerized  medic- 
aid management  information  systems  oper- 
ational by  July  1,  1981. 

Al  Ullman, 
James  C  Corman, 
Charles  B  Rangel, 
William  M.  Brodhead. 
Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr.. 
John  H.  Rousselot. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  Long. 
Herman  E  Talmadce. 
Abraham  Ribicoff, 
Daniel  P  Moynihan. 
David  Boren. 
Bob  Dole. 
John  Heinz, 
Bill  Roth. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
SIT  TODAY  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  IN 
SESSION 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
s't  todav  while  the  House  is  in  session. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 


BIG  OIL  CAPITALIZES  ON  VUL- 
NERABILITY OF  AMERICAN  CON- 
SUMER 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  oil  com- 
panies of  this  country  are  beginning  to 


report  their  f!rst-quarter  profits.  Accord- 
ing to  a  Washington  Post  article,  higher 
prices  both  m  the  United  States  and 
abroad  have  doubled  Texaco's  1980  first- 
quarter  earnings  from  last  year's  first 
quarter.  In  addition.  Standard  Oil  of 
Indiana  has  posted  a  64.5-percent  gain 
m  first-quarter  earnings. 

Once  again,  we  are  watching  Big  Oil 
capitalize  on  the  vulnerability  of  the 
American  consumer  who  relies  so  much 
upon  petroleum  products.  Texaco  is  the 
Nation's  third  largest  oil  producer,  and 
Indiana  is  the  sixth  largest 

As  the  oil  companies  report  their  his- 
torically high  earnings  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  week.  I  hope  that  the 
consumers  of  this  Nation  are  not  hood- 
winked into  believing  that  profits  of  this 
magnitude  are  warranted  on  the  basis 
of  a  need  for  additional  money  to  explore 
for  more  energy. 

I  must  say  that  it  is  pleasing  to  know 
that  as  a  result  of  the  congressional  pas- 
sage of  the  crude  oil  windfall  profits  tax. 
a  sizable  percentage  of  those  additional 
profits  will  be  recouped  to  the  consumer 
in  the  form  of  fuel  assistance  and  tax 
cuts. 


MORE  RESIGNATIONS  PROM 
NICARAGUA  JUNTA 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  keep  the  House  informed 
of  the  events  in  Nicaragua,  since  the 
President  wants  to  give  them  S75  million 
of  our  hard  earned  money.  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  House  that  the  predic- 
tions some  of  us  made  have  come  true 
The  Sandinista  Marxist's  are  now  in  un- 
disputed control.  On  Friday.  Mrs.  Vio- 
letta  Chamorro.  one  of  the  two  non-San- 
dinista  members  of  the  Nicaraguan  junta, 
resigned.  Yesterday,  Alfonso  Robelo  also 
resigned.  He  was  the  other  non-Commu- 
nist member.  Well  might  he  resign.  He 
had  tried  to  start  his  own  political  party 
and  was  threatened  by  the  Marxist  gov- 
ernment with  extinction  immediately 
and  members  of  his  party  were  roughed 
up  by  the  Sandinistas.  Taken  together 
with  the  fact  that  the  Government's 
agents  have  closed  down  the  only  free 
paper.  La  Prensa.  that  they  have  signed 
an  aid  pact  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
admitted  thousands  of  Cubans  who  are 
now  running  things,  this  is  yet  another 
step  away  from  freedom. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carter  would  like  to  re- 
consider the  aid  to  Nicaraguan  com- 
munism that  he  has  proposed.  I  am  sure 
the  American  taxpayers  would  agree  with 
him;  but.  I  do  not  expect  him  to  back 
down  on  this  erroneous  policy  and  that 
we  should  defeat  it  for  him. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names : 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 
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Tauke  Weaver  Wolpe 

Taylor  Weiss  Wright 

Thomas  Whltehurst         Wyatt 


minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 
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means  to  the  people  of  Portugal.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  it  means  very  much  to  the 


rent  resolution  as  amended,  relating  to  re- 
conciliation. It  shall  also  be  In  order  to  con- 


Newark    and    over    10    percent    in    the 
neichborinar   citv   of   East  Oranire.   Un- 
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Addabbo 

Akalui 
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n  1020 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall.  344  Members  have  recorded  their 
presence  by  electronic  device,  a  quorum. 

Under  the  rule,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


THE  UNWORKABLE  GAS  ALLOCA- 
TION SYSTEM 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  report  which,  along  with  several  of  my 
colleagues,  I  have  requested  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  General  Accounting  OfBce. 
The  report,  entitled  "Gasoline  Alloca- 
tion :  A  Chaotic  Program  in  Need  of  Over- 
haul," examines  why  the  Department  of 
Energy's  allocation  program  was  ineffec- 
tive in  managing  the  fuel  shortage  ex- 
perienced all  across  our  country  last  sum- 
mer. The  report  makes  various  significant 
recommendations  for  improving  the  in- 
eCBcient  program. 

The  present  policies  make  allocations 
solely  a  function  of  gas  consumption, 
whether  or  not  that  consumption  is  con- 
sistent with  the  plan  to  conserve  energy, 
and  certainly  irrespective  of  the  effect 
that  changes  in  supplies  have  on  the 
economies  of  different  areas.  This  has  re- 
sulted, as  we  can  now  testify  1  year  later, 
in  the  encouragement  of  States  to  in- 
crease their  gas  consumption  in  order  to 
obtain  their  regular  supplies  of  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  need  not  overemphasize 
the  catastrophe  that  awaits  us  if  we  al- 
low this  type  of  an  unworkable  gasoline 
allocation  program  to  carry  us  into  the 
energy  stricken  eighties.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  close  look  at  this  GAO 
report,  dated  April  23,  1980.  bearing  in 
mind  the  challenges  facing  us  if  we  wish 
to  see  our  Nation's  gas  allocation  pro- 
gram implemented  in  such  a  manner  that 
will  keep  our  country  supplied  with  mini- 
mal disruption  during  any  future  short- 
age. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS 
COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4484 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  remove  my  name 
from  the  list  of  cosponsors  for  H.R.  4484. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^  1030 

APPRECIATION  OF  EFFORTS  OF  THE 

PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  order  to  compliment  and  praise  the 
President  for  the  announcement  we  read 
about  this  morning — yesterday's  news — 
that  our  so-called  principal  allies  have 
finally  come  around  and  have  acceded  to 
joining  the  United  States  in  attempting 
to  have  some  kind  of  a  common  recogni- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  the  world  to 
unite  in  protest  of  this  international 
brigandage  reflected  in  the  Iranian  situ- 
ation and  the  takeover  of  the  American 
Embassy  and  the  hostages. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  crime  that  has 
no  precedent.  Nothing  like  this  has  hap- 
pened since  the  Middle  Ages  and  there- 
fore the  President  has  acted  wisely.  I  am 
surprised  that  all  of  those  who  have  been 
quick  to  condemn  the  President  unceas- 
ingly and  unmercifully  are  remaining 
quiet  because  obviously  it  is  a  triumph  of 
the  Carter  policy  of  patience,  restraint, 
and  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  this  un- 
precedented thing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  President  Is  in 
trouble  it  is  only  because  he  is  following 
Renublican  economic  E>olicy.  That  is  the 
only  place  he  is  in  trouble  because  all 
Democrats  know  that  when  you  adopt 
Republican  policy  that  is  when  you  be- 
come a  minority  party.  This  is  what  I 
warn  about  when  we  go  into  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution  today. 
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PORTUGAL.  FIRST  COTTNTRY  TO 
SUPPORT  THE  TRADE  EMBARGO 

(Mr.  COFLHO  a.sked  an^l  was  piven 
p*>rm'.<y5ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  COELHO.  Mr  Soeater.  I  am  .sure 
some  of  us  have  read  in  the  naper  that 
the  first  country  and  the  first  of  our 
allies  to  support  the  trade  embargo 
against  Iran  has  been  the  country  of 
Portugal . 

As  the  first  Portuguese  American  ever 
elected  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  onlv  one.  I  take  great 
pride  in  telline  all  of  you  about  this  and 
encouraging  all  of  you  who  have  different 
ethnic  backgrounds  to  encourage  your 
countries  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Portugal,  Francisco  Sa  Carnelro, 
congratulating  him  on  the  position  that 
the  country  of  Portugal  has  taken.  I  take 
great  pride  not  only  in  the  letter  from  the 
Speaker  but  the  action  taken  by  the 
country  of  Portugal. 

U.S.  HotrsE  or  Representatives. 

Washington. .  DC,  April  18.  1980. 
Hon.  Francisco  Sa  Carnsiko. 
Prime    Minister.    Republic   of   Portugal,   c/o 
Ambassador  Richard  J.  Bloomfteld,  VS. 
Embassy,  Lisbon,  Portugal. 
Dear  Mr.   Prime  Minister:    Please  accept 
my  most  sincere  congratulations  and  appre- 
ciation   for   your   government's   decision   to 
impose  a  trade  embargo  on  the  government 
of  Iran. 

The  American  people  send  their  heartfelt 
thanks  for  this  coura^ceous  act  in  the  face  or 
the  blatant  illegal  acts  against  American 
elttzens  In  Iran. 

After  our  conversation,  we  In  the  Congress 
can   indeed  appreciate  what  your  decision 


means  to  the  people  of  Portugal.  We  want 
you  to  know  that  it  means  very  much  to  the 
people  of  America. 

May  the  friendship  and  mutual  trust  be- 
tween our  great   peoples  continue  through 
the  coming  years, 
with  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUTE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 307.  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  642  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  642 

Resolved.  That  during  the  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  307) 
setting   forth   the   congressional   budget   for 
the  United  States  Government  lor  the  fiscal 
years  1 98 1,  and  1982,  and  1983  and  revising 
the    congressional    budget    for    the    United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  1980,  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  no  amendments  to  the  con- 
current resolution  shall  be  in  order  except 
the  following  amendments,   which   shall   be 
considered  only  In  the  following  order,  and 
shall  all  be  In  order  even  if  previous  amend- 
ments to  the  same  portion  of  the  concurrent 
resolution    have    been    adopted,    and    which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  except 
pro  forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  and  except  as  provided  in  this  resolu- 
tion :  ( 1 )  an  amendment  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  21,  1980,  by,  and 
if  offered  by.  Representative  Glalmo  of  Con- 
necticut, which  shall  not  be  subject  to  a  de- 
mand for  a  division  of  the  question  in  the 
House  or  in  Committee  of  the  Whole:   i2)  an 
amendment    printed    in    the    Congressional 
.•Record  of  April  21.   1980.  by.  and  If  offered 
by.    Representative    Conable    of    New    York. 
which  shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  a 
substitute  printed  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord of  April  21.  1980.  by,  and  If  offered  by. 
Representative    Quillen    of    Tennessee,    and 
said    substitute    shall    not    be    subject    to 
amendment  except  pro   forma  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  debate:    (3)    an   amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  21.  1980. 
by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative  Obey  of 
Wisconsin,  which  shall  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment by  the  following  substitutes  which  shall 
be  considered  only  in  the  following  order  and 
shall   not  be  subject   to  amendment  except 
pro  forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate:   (a)  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
i^resslonal  Record  of  April  21,  1980.  by.  and  If 
offered  by,  Representative  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land,  and    (b)    a  substitute  printed  in   the 
Congressional   Record   of  April   21.    1980.   by, 
and  if  offered   by.  Representative  Solarz  of 
New  York:   (4)  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  21.  1980.  by.  and  if  offered  bv. 
Representative   Ottlnger  of  New  York:    (5) 
in  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
Drlnted  in  the  Coneressional  Record  of  April 
21.  1980.  bv.  and  if  offered  by  Representative 
Holt  of  Maryland:   (6)  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
eressional Record  of  April  21.  1980.  by.  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Latta  of  Ohio:  (7) 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  subBtltute 
Drlnted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
21.  1980.  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Rousselot  of  California:  and  (8)  a  motion  to 
strike  section  3  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
or  the  corresponding  section  of  the  concur- 


rent resolution  as  amended,  relating  to  re- 
conciliation. It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  or  amendments  pro- 
vlde<l  for  In  section  305(a)(6)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-344)  necessary  to  achieve  mathematical 
consistency.  If  more  than  one  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  made  in 
order  by  this  resolution  has  been  adopted, 
only  the  last  such  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  finally  adopted  and  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  203  of  Public  Law  96-78.  the  pro- 
visions of  section  201  of  said  public  law. 
amending  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  establish  the  public  debt  limit 
as  part  of  the  congressional  budget  process, 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  section  6  of  H 
Con.  Res,  307  or  the  corresponding  section 
of  any  concurrent  resolution  a.s  finally  adopt- 
ed revising  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980,  as  well  as 
to  section  1  of  H.  Con,  Res.  307  or  the  cor- 
responding section  of  any  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  finally  adopted,  setting  forth  Vhe  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  iMr.  Bolling*  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  « Mr.  Rodino  i  . 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  not 
be  true  to  the  people  I  represent,  honest 
with  myself  or  candid  with  my  colleagues 
if  I  did  not  express  strong  opposition  to 
the  pattern  of  cuts  embodied  in  this 
budget  resolution.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that 
the  human  consequences  of  this  resolu- 
tion have  not  been  fully  considered,  and 
I  urge  the  House  to  reconsider. 

I  believe  that  inflation  threatens  the 
economic  and  social  fabrics  of  our  so- 
ciety. The  buying  power  of  American 
workers  and  families  has  dropped  7.3 
percent  in  just  the  past  year,  and  those 
at  the  bottom  levels  have  suffered  most. 
Clearly,  reducing  inflation  should  be  of 
highest  importance  because  of  the  human 
suffering  it  causes. 

However,  inflation  represents  a  greater 
threat  than  merely  its  economic  con- 
sequence— that  is  Americans'  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  institu- 
tions to  deal  effectively  and  humanely 
with  the  inflation  problem, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
budget  resolution  meets  this  crisis  in  a 
constructive  manner.  Slashing  social 
programs  with  a  reckless  disregard  for 
the  human  cost  is  no  solution  at  all,  I 
cannot  accept  widespread  cuts  in  public 
service  jobs,  economic  development  proj- 
ects, food  stamps,  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, low-income  energy  assistance, 
and  countercyclical  and  law  enforcement 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  citizens  of  my  district  and  my 
State  are  representative  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  this  country  which  will  be  dev- 
astated by  these  cuts  For  example,  the 
reduction  of  149,000  public  service  jobs 
means  2.500  more  New  Jersey  resident-: 
will  be  out  of  work.  Unemnlovment  is 
over   14   percent   in   my   home   city   of 


Newark  and  over  10  percent  in  the 
neighboring  city  of  East  Orange.  Un- 
employment among  minority  youths 
reaches  35  percent  in  manj  areas  of  my 
district. 

I  cannot  support  the  notion  that  un- 
employment is  a  viable  weapon  against 
inflation. 

The  cuts  in  community  and  regional 
development  funds  will  set  back  the  ef- 
forts of  New  Jersey  families  to  improve 
their  neighborhoods  in  cities  which  have 
been  struggling  to  rebuild. 

The  reduction  in  child  nutrition  funds 
means  the  various  State  programs  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  up  the  levels  of  help 
for  school  limch.  special  meal  assistance, 
and  child  care  feeding  programs. 

The  elimination  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  grant  pro- 
grams is  particularly  unacceptable  to 
me.  Last  year  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  reported  the  LEAA  authoriza- 
tion at  a  bare  bones  minimum,  yet  de- 
signed to  meet  the  Federal  Government 
assistance  obligations  to  our  States  and 
cities.  The  House  approved  the  confer- 
ence report  to  this  bill  in  December  by 
a  304-to-83  vote. 

Crime  is  increasing  rapidly  and  recent 
studies  by  the  Judiciary-  Committee  and 
other  authorities  in  the  field  of  criminal 
justice  document  that  unemployment  is 
a  continuing  factor  in  the  crime  rate. 
With  unemployment  increasing,  this  is 
no  time  to  close  down  the  only  direct 
Federal  assistance  program  to  help  local 
communities  fight  crime. 

In  New  Jersey  LEAA  funds  help  fund 
anti-arson  programs,  senior  citizen  escort 
services,  juvenile  justice  delinquency 
programs,  treatment  alternatives  to 
street  crime-drug  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, shelters  for  battered  women,  and 
other  criminal  justice  services. 

The  pattern  of  cuts  in  social  services 
embodied  in  this  budget  resolution  will 
not  help  to  restore  Americans'  faith  in 
our  institutions.  It  will  contribute  to  the 
disillusionment  with  Government  and 
with  governmental  leaders. 

The  confidence  of  American  citizens 
will  not  return  by  denying  them  the  right 
to  jobs,  to  adequate  housing  and  to  basic 
nutrition.  What  is  threatened  in  this 
budget  resolution  is  not  some  degree  of 
comfort  or  even  long-range  security. 
What  is  threatened  is  their  basic,  imme- 
diate needs  for  survival, 

I  refuse  to  march  under  a  symbolic 
banner  of  a  balanced  budget  by  tram- 
pling on  programs  for  the  poor  or  the 
jobless.  This  will  not  solve  the  crisis  that 
confronts  our  Nation. 

I  wiU  support  reasonable,  equitable  and 
sensible  spending  cuts  in  the  effort  to 
halt  inflation.  But  I  must  steadfastly 
oppose  the  proposed  cuts  which  devastate 
those  who  have  had  to  struggle  for  so 
long  to  find  the  means  to  eat.  to  be  warm, 
to  work — to  survive. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
listened  to  the  rule  will  know  what  It 
does.  It  is  obviously  an  unusual  rule  and 
this  is  an  unusual  situation.  We  spent  a 
lot  of  time  crafting  the  rule  and  we  tried 
to  take  into  consideration  all  of  the  broad 
interests  that  were  present  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  this  very  difficult 
matter. 
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I  think  everybody  understands  that 
this  is  one  of  the  great  tests  of  the  in- 
stitution's ability  to  livp  with  it.qplf   tti» 


There  is  no  provision  for  limitation  of 
time  except  the  statutory  provision. 
General  debate  is   10  hours  under  the 
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tailed  description  of  each  of  the  amend- 
ments that  this  rule  makes  in  order. 
They  were  all  required  by  the  rule  to  be 
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adopted  will  be  reported  back  to  the 
House. 
In  addition  to  all  the  above  provi- 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  general  conclusion 
that  tills  is  a  very  carefully  crafted  rule 


Although  one  can  imderstand  the  need 
to  place  some  limitation  mi  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  the  budget  resolution,  I 
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I  think   everybody   understands   that 
this  is  one  of  the  great  tests  of  the  in- 
stitution's ability  to  hve  with  itself.  The 
Budget  Act  is  still  young,  and  we  are 
trying  something  somewhat  unique   in 
this  process.  It  is  a  very  controversial 
process.  A  great  many  people  feel  en- 
thusiastic   about    this    approach,    and 
some  do  not.  Some  single  interest  groups 
feel  very  strongly  that  they  are  being 
abused.   Some   general    interest   groups 
find  this  approach  an  ofTensive  one  to 
them  in  principle.  So,  we  have  the  whole 
range  of  views  involved,  and  what  we 
have  tried  to  do  in  presenting  this  rule 
is  to  be  as  fair  as  we  could  to  all  the 
members  of  the  mstitution,  and  at  the 
same  time  be  fair  to  the  general  issues. 
With   the   exception   of   a   couple   of 
amendments   on    revenue   sharing    and 
one  particular  corrective  amendment  to 
be    offered    by    the    chairman    of    the 
Budget  Committee,  virtually  everything 
is  a  real  substitute.  The  line  that  we 
drew  on  the  rule  is  at  the  individual 
particular  interests:   and  very  frankly, 
they  are  not  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  single  shot,   the  resolution.   We  felt, 
and  I  believe  correctly— the  vote  later 
will  test  it— we  felt  that  a  majoritv  of 
the  Members  of  the  institution  wish  to 
vote  on  the  broad  issues:   wish  to  vote 
on  the  process:  wish  to  vote  on  the  gen- 
erahties  rather  than  the  specifics. 

As  the  last  author  of  the  Budget  Act 
in  the  House,  that  actually  was  what 
was  in  the  minds  of  those  who  drafted 
the  final  version  that  came  out  of  con- 
ference. That  intent  was  that  we  would 
deal  with  broad  issues  rather  than  nar- 
row ones. 

I  believe  this  rule  is  fair  in  a  party 
sense.  We  think  it  gives  Democrats  who 
disagree  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  present  their  views  in  a  substi- 
tute or  two.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  the  Re- 
publican side;  I  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
liberal  side;  I  think  it  is  fair  to  the 
conservative  side.  It  is  just  as  fair  as 
we  could  make  it  and  not  leave  it  wide 
open.  We  had  an  experience  with  the 
wide  open  consideration  of  these  mat- 
ters that  made  it  pretty  clear  that  the 
House  did  not  like  it.  The  House  prefers, 
I  believe,  to  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  major  elements  of  these  broad 
issues  rather  than  all  the  details  at  this 
stage. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  budget  proc- 
ess provides  for  the  method,  a  system- 
atic method  of  dealing  with  a  broad 
bru.sh.  and  then  dealing  with  detail  as 
matters  go  back  to  the  committees-  is 
matters  go  back  to  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, in  effect,  but  primarily  the  ap- 
propriations committees  at  this  partic- 
ular time  in  the  process.  And  then  at 
the  end  of  the  budget  process,  there 
is  an  opportunity  to  reconcile  every- 
thing. 

In  this  case,  one  of  the  controversies 
IS  over  the  targeUng.  The  targeting  is 
verv  specific  and  very  tough,  and  some 


There  is  no  provision  for  limitation  of 
time  except  the  statutory  provision. 
General  debate  is  10  hours  under  the 
Budget  Act;  4  hours  under  Humphrey- 
Hawkins.  There  is  a  lot  of  general  debate, 
and  then  the  House  itself  will  make  the 
decisions  of  limitation  on  the  amend- 
ments that  are  made  in  order. 

We  made  an  attempt  to  be  fair.  I 
think  we  succeeded,  and  I  very  much 
hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted  forthwith. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 9  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee.  This  rule  is  a  com- 
promise. Certainly,  every  person  who 
would  like  to  offer  an  amendment  to  a 
$600  billion  resolution  could  not  be  given 
an  opportunity  if  we  are  going  to  attempt 
to  limit  debate  somewhat  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  I  know  that  some  of  the 
Members  who  appeared  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  some  of  the  Members  who 
contacted  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  contacted  various  members 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  contacted 
me,  have  not  gotten  their  amendments 
made  in  order.  This  is  truly  a  compro- 
mise, an  attempt  to  satisfy  a  majority  of 
the  House. 

Let  me  say  that  there  was  one  amend- 
ment that  I  thought  was  going  to  be 
made  in  order  that  was  not  made  in 
order.  That  would  have  affected  the  1980 
fiscal  year  requests  that  are  in  this 
budget.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  would  have 
preferred  separate  resolutions,  and  so 
stated  in  the  Budget  Committee,  rather 
than  having  the  add-ons  in  fiscal  >ear 
1980  put  in  this  fiscal  year  1981  buaget 
resolution.  I  was  quite  surprised  to  find 
that  the  so-called  Michel  amendment 
was  not  made  in  order. 

But.  let  me  say  that  I  quite  agree  that 
most  requests  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  a  compro- 
mise was  fashioned.  There  will,  as  I 
understand  it,  be  an  attempt  to  vote 
down  the  previous  question  on  this  rule 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  perhaps 
the  Michel  amendment  can  be  made  in 
order  if  the  previous  question  is  voted 
down.  In  furtherance  to  what  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  stated,  let  me 
just  point  out  and  reemphasize  the  fact 
that  no  attempt — no  attempt — is  being 
made  in  this  rule  to  limit  the  time  for 
debate.  We  are  still  going  to  have  10 
hours  of  general  debate,  plus  4  hours  of 
debate  time  under  Humphrey-Hav.kins. 
However,  the  rule  does,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned previously,  hmit  the  number  of 
amendments  that  will  be  made  in  order, 
and  it  specifies  which  amendments  may 
be  offered  and  specifies  the  order  in 
which  these  amendments  may  be  offered. 

The  rule  states  that  all  the  amend- 
ments will  be  in  order  even  if  previous 
amendments — and  I  want  to  stress  this 
fact — even  if  previous  amendments  to 
the  same  portion  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion have  been  adopted.  The  rule  also 


T   fhin^      t»f  ?l°^^  ^^  targeting,  but  specifies   that  the   named   amendments 
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smered  and  considered  judiciously.  the  rule.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  de- 


tailed description  of  each  of  the  amend- 
ments that  this  rule  makes  in  order. 
They  were  all  required  by  the  rule  to  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  21.  except  for  the  amendment  to 
strike  reconciliation  provisions.  They 
will  all  be  debated  at  length  later  on. 

The  amendments  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  to  be  considered,  however,  prob- 
ably should  be  mentioned.  First,  an  up- 
dating amendment  by  the  chairman  of 
Che  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Giaimo,  is  al- 
lowed. Second,  an  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Con- 
able)  dealing  with  revenue  sharing  is 
made  in  order.  The  rule  then  provides 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr. 
QuiLLEN)  may  offer  a  substitute  to  the 
Conable  amendment.  The  Quillen 
amendment  also  deals  with  revenue 
sharing. 

Third,  the  rule  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey  I  affecting  a  number  of  functions. 
Two  substitutes  are  made  in  order  to  the 
0.;ey  amendment.  The  first  substitute  to 
the  Obey  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mar>'land  (Mr.  Mit- 
chell). The  Mitchell  of  Maryland  sub- 
stitute would  reduce  defense  spending 
and  increase  funding  for  various  social 
functions.  The  second  substitute  to  the 
Obey  amendment  will  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 
n  1050 
The  Solarz  amendment  would  Increase 
Tunding  for  a  number  of  social  func- 
tions. 

The  fourth  amendment  made  in  order 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <Mr  Ottinger)  .  The  Ottinger 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  President's  original  January 
budget  as  reestimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

After  the  fourth  amendment  offereij 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Ottinger  I  has  been  acted  upon,  the  rule 
then  makes  in  order  amendment  No.  5. 
which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  «Mrs.  Holt)  .  The 
Holt  amendment  would  increase  defense 
spending,  with  offsetting  cuts  from  a 
variety  of  programs. 

The  sixth  amendment  made  in  order 
by  the  rule  is  one  which  I  will  offer.  It 
is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  has  become  known  as  the 
Republican  substitute  It  provides  more 
for  defense,  makes  some  reductions  in 
other  areas,  and  would  provide  for  lower 
taxes  than  the  committee  has  proposed. 
The  seventh  amendment  made  in 
order  is  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot).  The  Rousselot 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute would  eliminate  the  President's  oil 
import  fee  and  make  other  changes. 

Finally,  the  eighth  amendment  made 
in  order  is  a  motion  to  strike  the  rec- 
onciliation provisions. 

The  rule  allows  amendments  neces- 
sary to  achieve  mathematical  consist- 
ency. It  provides  that  if  more  than  one 
of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  adopted,  only  the  last  one 
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adopted  will  be  reported  back  to  the 
House. 

In  addition  to  all  the  above  provi- 
sions, the  rule  includes  a  section  2  de- 
signed to  make  effective  now  a  procedure 
the  House  passed  some  time  ago  to  set 
the  public  debt  limit  at  the  same  time 
the  budget  resolution  was  passed.  'When 
the  House  originally  took  this  action,  it 
was  made  effective  October  1,  1980. 
and,  therefore,  it  would  not  apply  now 
in  the  absence  of  this  provision. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  rule  is  a  compro- 
mise, as  I  indicated  at  the  outset.  It  does 
not  include  some  things  I  would  like  to 
have  included,  and  some  of  the  provi- 
sions that  are  in  it  I  oppose.  But  on 
balance  I  believe  it  is  a  fair  procedure 
and  a  compromise  that  probably  should 
be  acted  upon  favorably  by  this  House. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opinion  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  here  speaking  for  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  this  has  been 
a  very  carefully  crafted  rule.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  time  spent  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  in  putting  the  rule  to- 
gether. Clearly  the  limitations  involved 
are  appropriate. 

I  regret  that  the  1980  budget  is  not 
dealt  with,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  if  he  is  aware  of  any  other 
effort  to  defeat  the  previous  question, 
than  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Michel),  or  if  he  is  aware  of 
any  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  rule 
that  could  result  in  changing  the  basic 
substance  of  the  rule  if  the  previous 
question  were  defeated. 

What  is  the  prognosis,  in  other  words, 
following  a  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I  had 
my  crystal  ball  here  to  answer  that 
question.  I  can  only  say  I  do  not  know 
of  any  other  effort. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  any  other  Member 
who  is  moving  against  the  previous 
question? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
effort  that  might  be  devised. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Glickmanj.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta>   has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  this  question,  and  perhaps  I 
should  address  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel ). 

Is  the  gentleman  satisfied  with  the  rule 
with  respect  to  the  fiscal  1981  budget, 
or  does  his  dissatisfaction  go  onlv  to  the 
failure  to  include  a  provision  relative  to 
the  fiscal  1980  budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question,  but  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  if  he  would  like  to  answer  the 
question. 

But  let  me  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  has  not  ex- 
pressed any  dissatisfaction  with  any 
other  provisions. 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  general  conclusion 
that  this  is  a  very  carefully  crafted  rule 
and  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances, particularly  with  respect  to  the 
1981  budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday  I  alerted  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  my  plan  to  oppose  the  modified 
rule  providing  for  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  oppose  the  rule  as  a  matter 
of  principle. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  the  budget 
process.  In  prior  years  Members  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  offer  amend- 
ments to  all  functional  categories.  There 
was  ample  opportunity  to  be  heard  on 
all  the  issues.  Under  the  modified  rule 
only  a  few  amendments  will  be  per- 
mitted. Granted,  full  debate  takes  long- 
er, but  the  results  from  such  means  the 
House  has  worked  its  will.  This  cannot 
be  done  under  the  modified  rule  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee.  Only  a  selected 
few  amendments  will  he  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  targets  established 
for  veterans  benefits  and  services  in  the 
budget  resolution  would  require  reduc- 
tions totaling  more  than  $700  million. 
The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
would  be  required  to  report  a  bill  no  later 
than  June  15.  1980.  that  would  reduce 
spending  or  recommend  program  reduc- 
tions by  $400  million.  In  addition  to  these 
so-called  legislative  cost  savings  the 
budget  resolution  would  also  require  fur- 
ther reductions  of  more  than  $323  mil- 
lion, mostly  from  the  medical  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  advised  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  to  the  members  of  my  com- 
mittee and.  hopefully,  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  some  legislative  cost  sav- 
ings; however,  the  total  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
would  have  much  too  severe  an  impact 
on  our  Nation's  veterans. 

Although  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  traditionally  supported  re- 
ductions in  veterans  benefit  levels  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  in  prior 
years  w^e  have  been  permitted  to  offer 
amendments  to  restore  some  of  the  pro- 
E>osed  cuts.  Our  recommendations  have 
always  been  accepted  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House.  I  can  only  conclude  that  our 
success  in  prior  years  is  now  working 
against  us.  There  is  no  doubt  a  reason- 
able adjustment  in  the  veterans'  func- 
tional category,  if  offered  separately, 
would  be  accepted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  this  body. 
Unfortunately,  the  modified  nUe  will  not 
permit  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  such 
a  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  I  asked  the  Committee  on 
Rules  to  allow  us  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  to  restore  some 
of  the  cuts  proposed  for  veterans  pro- 
grams. Our  request  w£is  not  granted. 


Although  cwie  can  imderstand  the  need 
to  place  some  limitation  oti  amendments 
to  be  offered  to  the  budget  resolution.  I 
feel  it  should  always  be  in  order  for  a 
committee  chairman,  with  the  support  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  to  offer  £in  amiendment  to  the 
functional  category  in  which  such  com- 
mittee has  jurisdiction.  The  House  can 
then  decide  whether  to  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  or  that  of  the  authorizing 
committee  of  jurisdiction.  Unfortunate- 
ly, this  modified  rule  will  not  permit  this 
to  happen.  Therefore,  I  will  oppose  the 
rule  Mr.  Speaker,  and  hope  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  and  others  who  feel  the  vet- 
erans of  our  Nation  are  being  asked  to 
bear  too  much  of  the  burden  in  balancing 
the  Federal  budget. 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  proposed 
reductions : 

BuDcrr  AuTHCwmr 

PROPOSED  LEGISIATIVE  COST-SAVINGS 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

1.  Terminate  certain  GI  bill  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans: 

a.  Flight  training  program.  M5.4. 

b.  Correspondence  training  program,  »10.8 
c    Predlscharge  education  program.  $3.0. 
d.  Certain  administrative  expenses  related 

to  above  programs,  $0.8. 

2.  Terminate  dental  treatment  on  one- 
time basis  for  veterans  not  given  proper  den- 
tal care  when  discharged,  $31.9. 

3.  Third-party  reimbursement  from  In- 
surance carriers  for  treatment  of  certain  non- 
service-connecled  veterans.  $321.3 

(Note. — It  should  be  noted  that  if  enacted, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  savings  would  be  only  $213  million  The 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  is  consider- 
ing a  bill  that  would  save  $109  million  In 
fiscal  year  1981  as  an  alternative  to  this 
proposal  ) 

OTHER    REDUCTIONS     RECOM»CENl>BD    BT    BtlDCKT 

COMMrrTEE 

1   Discretionary  programs : 

a.  Construction  program.  $260.0;  other. 
$100.0. 

b.  Rather  than  that  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  administration  rec- 
ommends the  following  reductions: 

1.  Supplies,  equipment,  printing  (non- 
medical) .  $16.8. 

2.  Transfer  Washington  Data  Processing 
Center  to  Austin.  $2.1. 

3.  Employment  reductions  (nonmedical) 
$1.2. 

4.  Reduce  number  of  outpatient  visits 
$106. 

5  Reduction  in  exchange  of  medical  In- 
formation, $0  7. 

6  Support  costs  for  new  medical  facility 
projects  reduced.  $3.6. 

7  Reduce  medical  supplies.  $12  4 

8  Reduce  vet  reps  on  campus    $3.0 

9.  Construction  projects  delayed.  $26.8. 

10.  Central  OfBce  program  reductions.  $13 

11.  Reduce  national  cemetery  maintenance. 
$0  4. 

12.  Reduce  by  50  percent  the  payments  to 
State  approval  agencies  who  malce  audits  and 
investigations  in  approving  the  veteran  pro- 
grams (saves  millions  for  the  Federal  budget 
each  year) ,  $8.8 

13.  Terminate  direct  home  loan  program 
(a  vlstal  program  for  all  veterans  living  in 
Isolated  areas  or  rural  areas  of  the  country 
where  financing  not  available  for  purchase 
of  home) .  $59.0 

14.  Reduce  funding  for  spinal  cord  injury, 
alcoholism,  aging,  and  prosthetic  research 
efforts.  $5.3. 

15  Reduce  hospital  and  outpatient  clini- 
cal equipment  procurement.  $164  6. 

16  Reduce  beneficiary  travel  for  some  vet- 
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erans  who  cannot  afford  expenses  to  VA  medi- 
cal faculties.  $15.0. 

(Note. — Above   reductions   would   also   re- 
quire a  loss  of  346  full-time  employees.) 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  mitment  to  NATO,  but  we  are  going  to 

minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  do  it  in  such  a  wav  as  to  balance  the 

York  (Ms.  Holtzman).  budget  in  October  as  well  as  in  April, 
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year  if  the  Congress  just  cannot  discl- 
nline  itself.  And  this  is  not  an  unprece- 


have  been  drafted  recognizing  the  trade- 
offs inv<dved  in  achieving  the  balance 


impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  jobc  pro- 
grams and  revenue  sharing  will  be  slg- 
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erans  who  cannot  afford  expenses  to  VA  medi- 
cal faculties.  $15.0. 

(Note. — Atwve  reductions  would  bJso  re- 
quire a  loss  of  346  full-time  employees.) 

In  addition  to  the  above  reductions,  the 
administration  budget  would:  reduce  em- 
ployment in  Vfi.  medical  facilities  by  311; 
would  provide  no  funding  for  health  man- 
power training  Institutions;  reduce  funding 
of  grants  to  th-s  Republic  of  the  Philippines; 
underfund  by  u  substantial  margin  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  proposed  by 
Congress  for  service-connected  veterans: 
provide  a  10-percent  Increase  In  the  GI  bill 
rate  for  Vietnam  veterans  rather  than  the  15- 
percent  proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  and  would  reduce  nonprescrip- 
tion drugs  by  $10  million. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weuss*. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  passage  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 642  and  urge  its  defeat. 

This  proposed  nile  for  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  will  be  consid- 
ered under  a  modified  procedure,  limit- 
ing to  11  the  amendments  which  can  be 
offered. 

When  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  en- 
acted, our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  Al  Ullman,  who  later  be- 
came the  first  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  said,  and  I 
quote:  'For  the  first  time  we  will  debate 
economic  policy"  before  zeroing  in  on 
budget  priorities. 

This  rule  makes  a  mockery  of  that 
concept.  What  it  does  is  to  take  away 
from  the  House  the  power  to  set  that 
economic  polcy  and  instead  places  the 
power  very  clearly  and  definitely  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  body  of  Members  of  this 
House,  primarily  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  which  now,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  essence 
sets  economic  poUcy  for  this  entire  body. 
Ironically,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  itself,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  entire  economics 
community  of  this  country  are  project- 
ing an  econcMnic  recession  of  unknown 
dimensions,  perhaps  bordering  on  a  de- 
pression, this  budget  focuses  on  a  bal- 
ance-the-budget  approach  which  will 
even  more  certainly  induce  that  reces- 
sion or  depression.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  budget  resolution  is  calculated  to 
make  our  economic  situation  worse 
without  the  flexibility  of  this  House  to 
correct  the  problems  which  will  peak  at 
just  the  time  this  budget  will  go  into 
effect. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
budget  process  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  mandates  a  reconciliation  pro- 
cedure to  apply  to  the  first  budget  res- 
olution. The  very  concept  of  the  budget 
resolution  was  to  allow  a  reconciliation 
provision  which  forces  authorizing  com- 
mittees to  live  within  the  limits  set  by 
the  budget  resolution  only  as  to  the  sec- 
ond resolution.  For  the  first  time  now  we 
are  doing  that  in  the  first  resolution  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  direct  violation 
of  the  very  intent  of  the  legislation.  In- 
stead of  the  first  budget  resolution  being 
the  nonbinding  measure  it  has  always 
been,  it  now  would  become  legally  bind- 
ing. That  is  a  distortion  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  resolution. 


Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 

York    (Ms.  HOLTZMAN). 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  House  Resolution  642. 
the  rule  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981  because,  if  it  Ls  adopted,  it  will 
close  off  the  opportunity  for  a  full-scale 
and  serious  debate  on  the  budget  by  lim- 
iting the  opportunity  to  amend  the 
budget.  This  is  not  the  correct  procedure 
to  follow  at  a  time  when  this  coimtry  is 
in  serious  economic  difficulty.  When  we 
deny  democracy  in  the  Hoiise,  I  think  we 
impair  our  ability  to  deal  seriously  and 
effectively  with  the  economic  problems 
before  this  coimtry. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  while 
this  budget  resolution  calls  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  I  support  a  balanced 
budget,  this  resolution  balances  the 
budget  in  a  way  that  is  unfair  geo- 
graphically and  impacts  unfairly  on 
States  in  the  Northeast,  and  on  my  State 
in  particular.  This  rule  will  not  give  us 
the  opportimity  to  redress  the  geograph- 
ical inequities  in  the  budget  resolution. 
At  the  same  time,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  socially  inequitable,  and  makes 
reductions  in  Federal  spending  without 
sufficient  concern  for  their  effect  on  the 
less-fortunate  members  of  our  society. 
If  we  adopt  the  budget  resolution  as  it  is 
currently  written,  we  are  going  to  be 
cutting  back  on  jobs,  we  are  going  to  be 
cutting  back  on  mass  transit,  on  juvenile 
justice,  on  child  nutrition,  on  education, 
and  on  other  important  programs.  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  correct  those  inequities,  I  think  this 
riile  wtU  prevent  us  from  the  full  and 
careful  consideration  that  the  Federal 
budget  deserves,  and  so  I  oppose  the  rule, 
and  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  distineulshed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  thev  may  be  confused  in 
looking  at  this  rule  when  they  see  that 
the  so-called  Holt  amendment  is  made  in 
order.  I  am  sure  many  of  th°  Members 
realize  that  55  Democrats  cosponsored 
that  amendment  and  that  the  rrimary 
driving  force  behind  that  amendment 
was  bipartisan  effort.  It  had  153  cospon- 
.sors  when  it  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

D  1100 
A  vote  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules  on  whether  to  make  it  in  order 
that  I  might  present  the  amendment  as 
its  principal  sponsor.  Six  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  voted  to  give  me 
that  right:  eight  voted  against  it 

I  recognize  what  is  feasible  and  what 
is  not.  I  thank  the  chairman  for  allow- 
ing the  amendment  to  be  presented,  and 
I  believe  my  colleagues  have  the  ability 
to  recognize  that  a  rose  is  indeed  a  rose. 
the  amendment  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  it 
has  55  Democratic  cosponsors,  and  I 
think  it  gives  us  a  real  o^portunity  to  be 
fair  with  the  American  reoole.  to  tell 
them  that  we  are  going  to  meet  our  com- 


mitment to  NATO,  but  we  are  going  to 
do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  balance  the 
budget  in  October  as  well  as  in  April. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  Michel*  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  ordering  of  the  pre- 
vious question  on  this  rule. 

We  have  before  us  two  major  issues 
of  equal  importance.  One  is  the  1981 
budget,  the  so-called  balanced  budget  on 
which  all  of  the  Nation's  attention  is 
now  being  focused.  On  this  issue  the 
House  will  be  able  to  work  its  will,  if 
only  to  a  limited  degree,  by  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  previously  made  in 
order. 

The  other  issue  is  the  1980  budget.  On 
this  issue  the  House  will  not  be  able  to 
work  its  will.  We  have  but  one  choice 
under  this  rule :  to  increase  spending  and 
cover  up  the  horrible  mistakes  that  have 
been  made  in  economic  forecasting. 

The  only  amendment  allowed  to  this 
year's  budget  provides  for  a  new  level  of 
spending  of  $571.6  billion,  nearly  $5  bil- 
lion above  the  level  we  thought  was  final 
just  a  few  weeks  ago.  and  $25  billion 
above  the  level  we  thought  was  final  just 
5  months  ago.  This  one  amendment  puts 
the  new  deficit  figure  at  more  than  $42 
billion  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
That  is  it.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 
It  is  just  a  little  inconsistent,  in  my 
judgment,  to  be  engaging  in  all  of  this 
political  posturing  about  1981.  while  we 
let  spending  in  1980  rage  out  of  control. 
It  is  like  a  fire  chief  telling  the  owner  of 
a  burning  building.  "We  have  decided  to 
put  out  your  fire,  but  we  have  a  few  more 
calls  to  make  before  we  get  around  to 
you." 

Well.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is 
going  to  be  nothing  left  of  our  economy 
but  charred  ruins  and  rubble  if  we  do  not 
start  putting  out  this  fire  now,  not  next 
year. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  1980  out- 
lays by  $5  billion  in  just  3  weeks,  how 
much  more  will  we  need  to  cover  up  the 
miscalculations  over  the  next  5  months? 
Will  it  be  another  $25  billion? 

Now,  you  are  going  to  be  told  here  to- 
day that  these  latest  increases  are  needed 
primarily  to  keep  pace  with  the  uncon- 
trollable cost  of  government,  the  interest 
payments  and  the  entitlement  programs. 
We  have  been  listening  to  that  story  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  have  been  say- 
ing for  as  many  years  that  we  ought  to 
do  our  job  and  legislate  our  way  out  of 
this  uncontrollable  dilemma.  Today  is 
one  of  those  days.  Congress  can  control 
spending  if  Congress  has  the  will  and 
the  backbone  to  control  spending.  We 
can  test  our  will  today  by  defeating  the 
previous  question,  by  allowing  one  sim- 
ple amendment. 

Now.  the  amendment  would  reduce  this 
latest  outlay  figure  by  only  four-tenths 
of  1  percent.  Instead  of  increasing  out- 
lays by  $4.6  billion,  we  would  increase 
them  by  only  $2.3  billion.  More  impor- 
tantly, however,  we  would  make  it  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  statutory 
ceiling  be  imposed  on  outlays  of  the  level 
that  we  decide  upon  here  today. 

Furthermore,  we  would  empower  the 
President  to  impound  funds  in  this  fiscal 
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year  if  the  Congress  just  cannot  disci- 
pline itself.  And  this  is  not  an  imprece- 
dented  action.  The  Members  will  recall 
that  back  in  1973  the  interest  and  infla- 
tion rates  were  rising  to  the  horrifying 
height  in  those  days  of  8  or  10  percent. 
President  Nixon  tried  to  bring  down  in- 
flation by  controlling  Federal  spending. 
He  impounded  funds,  just  as  every  Presi- 
dent before  him  had  done,  when  Congress 
got  to  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars.  And  when  that  hap- 
pened, the  Congress  rebelled,  not  with 
my  vote,  but  the  Congress,  other  than 
those  of  us  who  took  the  position  I  did, 
rebelled  and  placed  restrictions  on  the 
President's  impoundment  powers  by 
making  them  subject  to  congressional 
veto,  and  as  a  trade-off  on  the  veto,  we 
also  put  a  cap  on  Federal  spending.  That 
is  right.  We  did  precisely  what  I  am 
calling  for  today,  with  the  support  then 
of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  also  joined  in  that  support. 
My,  how  times  have  apparently  changed. 
Since  then  we  have  turned  our  fiscal 
muscle  into  flab.  We  have  waived  the 
budget  resolution  with  the  bat  of  an  eye, 
and  we  have  given  up  totally,  apparently, 
on  reconciliation.  "The  budget  process, 
bom  back  in  1973,  has  become  a  "fudge- 
it  process."  And  it  is  time  to  rebuild  the 
muscle  and  reimpose  disciplines  on  the 
budget  process.  We  can  do  that  by  voting 
down  the  previous  question  and  opening 
the  way  for  the  consideration  of  at  least 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wQl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
the  gentleman  has  answered  the  ques- 
tion I  previously  addressed  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  His  dissatisfaction, 
then,  is  for  the  failure  to  deal  with  the 
1980  budget  in  this  resolution.  And  if 
the  previous  question  is  defeated  and  the 
gentleman  is  recognized  to  state  a  new 
rule,  he  will  seek  only  to  amend  the  exist- 
ing rule  and  will  not  change  it  with  re- 
spect to  the  1981  budget;  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  it  correctly. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  quite  agree  that  we 
should  address  the  problem  of  the  1980 
budget. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's expression  of  support  for  what  we 
are  attempting  to  do  here. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  . 

Mr.  OLrCKMAN.  Mr.  Speako-,  gen- 
erally, I  do  not  like  to  support  restrictive 
rules.  I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
the  full  House  have  the  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  legislation  reoorted  bv 
our  cmnmlttees  whenever  that  is  possi- 
ble. However,  I  have  decided  to  support 
the  rule  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  this  first  concurrent 
b'idget  resohition  for  one  very  simple 
reason,  and  I  would  add  a  most  com- 
pelling one:  the  Nation  is  demanding 
fiscal  austerity.  In  each  Instance,  the 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  tomor- 
row would  result  In  a  balanced  budget 
or  one  In  surplus  for  fiscal  1981.  Ttxey 
cxrvi 6M— ^■art  7 


have  been  drafted  recognizing  the  trade- 
offs inv<dved  in  achieving  the  balance 
that  our  dire  economic  situation  necessi- 
tates, and  they  do  provide  an  opp<Mtu- 
nity  for  adequate  consideratiwi  of  alter- 
native and  ccnnpeting  priorities. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned 
during  my  little  more  than  3  years  in 
this  House,  it  is  that  fiscal  restraint  does 
not  come  easily  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  only  way  we  can  assure  that 
it  will  be  maintained  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  if  we  are  willing  to  operate 
within  a  framework  which  will  not  let 
the  House  stray  from  a  balanced  budget. 
The  nile  recommended  by  the  Rules 
Committee  would  do  just  that,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  regardless  of  their 
desires  to  see  changes  that  will  not  be 
in  order,  to  support  the  rule.  Otherwise, 
we  run  a  very  serious  risk  of  letting  the 
demands  of  special  interests,  each  of 
which  wants  to,  add  just  a  little  bit 
more  in  their  area,  prevail  over  the  na- 
tional well-being. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClort)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307.  That  rule  called  a 
modified  open  rule  makes  in  order  only 
the  consideration  of  specified  amend- 
ments. 

The  rule  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules  is — in  my  view  a  modified  closed 
rule  which  denies  consideration  of  any 
amendment  which  would  restore  funds 
for  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. I  appreciate  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307  refiects  a  de- 
termination to  balance  the  budget,  and 
I  support  that  laudable  goal.  However, 
the  provision  in  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 307  which  would  reduce  $521  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $89  million 
in  outlays  for  the  LEAA  would  virtually 
eliminate  that  program.  I  believe  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  should 
ba  considered  imder  an  open  rule,  which 
would  give  this  body  the  opportimty  to 
consider  an  amendment  to  restore  the 
funds  eliminated  or  recommended  for 
elimination  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  has  pro- 
vided valuable  assistance  to  the  States 
and  cities  in  the  war  against  crime. 
LEAA  grants  have  provided  them  with 
an  incentive  to  be  innovative  and  to  im- 
prove their  criminal  justice  systems. 
This  program  enables  commimities  to 
benefit  from  the  successful  initiatives  of 
all  other  commimities  of  the  Nation.  Al- 
though the  program  has  not  been  flaw- 
less it,  was  only  last  December  that  we 
passed,  and  President  Carter  signed, 
leglslatiMi  which  completely  restructure 
and  revitalize  LEAA.  All  of  the  know  de- 
fects were  r«noved.  That  legislation,  the 
Justice  System  Improvement  Act  of  1979. 
had  PS  its  goal  the  efficient  and  effective 
use  of  Federal  debars  in  combating 
crime  rate.  Urban  areas  will  be  esoecially 
in  the  svstem  should  be  given  a  real  op- 
portimity to  work. 

The  need  of  the  States  and  particu- 
larly, the  cities  for  LEAA  assistance  will 
be  rendered  more  acute  by  other  recom- 
mended reductions  in  the  budget.  The 


impact  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  jobs  pro- 
grams and  revenue  sharing  will  be  sig- 
nificant in  terms  of  an  increase  in  the 
crime  rate.  Urban  areas  will  be  especially 
hard  hit  by  the  cuts.  In  light  of  these 
problems,  it  is  highly  questkxiable 
whether  Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  efforts  should  be 
cut.  The  cities  and  States  and  the 
Nati<m  needs  this  pwogram  now  more 
than  ever. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  should 
be  considered  under  a  rule  which  would 
make  in  order  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  reduction 
in  LEAA  budget  authority  and  outlays. 
This  body,  which  so  recently  reaffirmed 
its  support  of  the  program  by  revitaliz- 
ing it,  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
voice  its  opinion  on  whether  or  not  the 
program  shall  be  continued.  To  deny 
that  opportunity  under  this  modified 
closed  rule  is  to  deny  to  the  Members  of 
this  body  the  right  to  wc«*k  their  will  on 
this  critical  issue  of  crime  in  America 

D  1110 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  PAWrrrA) . 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge 
support  for  the  rule  as  jM-esented  to  this 
body.  The  budget  is  by  its  very  nature 
a  document  of  controversy  and  by  neces- 
sity a  document  of  compromise.  This 
budget  resolution  deals  with  over  $600 
biUion  in  spending,  impacting  on  some 
19  functional  areas  that  affect  almost 
every  constituency  in  this  body  and  in 
this  country  and  impact  on  everj' 
American  in  terms  of  his  or  her  pocket- 
book  and  in  terms  of  his  or  her  security 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
is  controversy  on  each  line  item  of 
spending — some  are  for  each  item, 
others  against.  Each  of  us  has  his  own 
specific  area  of  interest  in  which  he 
would  like  to  focus;  each  of  us  would 
like  to  know  our  particular  amendment. 
But  our  responsibility  today  in  dealing 
with  the  budget  is  to  fashion  a  budget 
resolution  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  that  focuses  on  broad  targets.  The 
responsibility  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  of  this  body  is  to  address  ourselves 
to  broad  priorities.  "ITiat  is  what  the  es- 
sence of  this  rule  is  all  about:  It  allows 
us  the  opportunity  to  express  ourselves 
on  those  broad  priorities.  If  we  favor  ad- 
ditional spending  on  the  domestic  side, 
there  are  four  amendments  here  that  al- 
low for  that  expression:  Obey.  Mitchell. 
Solarz,  and  Ottinger. 

If  we  favor  additional  spending  on  de- 
fense, there  are  three  amendments  that 
allow  for  the  expression  of  that  intent. 

If  we  favor  additional  tax  increases, 
there  are  amendments  here  that  allow 
for  that  kind  of  expression. 

If  we  favor  a  reduction  of  the  enf orce- 
m«it  capability  of  this  resolution 
through  eliminating  reconciliation,  that 
amendment  Is  built  Into  this  rule  as 
well.  So  the  rule  allows  for  an  expression 
by  the  Members  on  a  variety  of  broad 
priorities.  We  will  go  on  record,  our  peo- 
l^e  will  know  v^ere  we  stand.  That  is 
what  is  Important  here. 

Each  Monber  will  have  the  opportu- 
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nity  to  vote  on  these  substitutes  and  on 
these  priorities.  But  the  rule  keeps  the 
resolutiMi  on  track  so  that  in  the  end  we 


the  President  and  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body.  We 
had  deliberations  for  well  over  8  days 


1a».^»«» 


^t     *■^^, 


a 


tunity  for  such  diversity.  I  support  the 
rule. 

D  1120 
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an   all-or-nothing  proposition  for  any 
House    Member    who   wants    to    reduce 


We  need  to  cut  spending  drastically 
in  those  areas  that  have  been  hardly 


in  substance  and  in  fact  to  the  budget 
process  and  the  Budget  Act  which  ere- 
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nity  to  vote  on  these  substitutes  and  on 
these  priorities.  But  the  rule  keeps  the 
resolutlMi  on  track  so  that  in  the  end  we 
will,  indeed,  provide  a  final  and  hope- 
fully responsible  budget  resolution  for 
the  Congress. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  urge  you 
to  support  this  m'.e. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan i  Mr.  Davis  > . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  this  particular  matter,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  '  Mr.  Giaimo  > ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Latta  > .  I  am 
sure  their  job  was  very  difficult;  how- 
ever. I  do  rise  in  opposition  to  the  rule 
cillowing  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307,  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget.  I  strongly  support  balancing  our 
budget  but  the  rule  allows  only  11  speci- 
fied amendments  to  a  bill  which  deals 
with  the  broadest,  most  aU-encompass- 
ing  subject  matter  of  any  bill  we  will 
consider  this  year.  The  budget  resolution 
affects  every  person  and  every  program 
in  this  country  at  least  indirectly. 

The  final  version  of  this  bill  could  di- 
rectly affect  the  employment  opportu- 
nities for  tens  of  thousands  of  people, 
the  condition  of  the  roads  we  drive  on. 
the  quality  of  health  care  we  receive, 
and  this  year,  even  the  days  on  which 
we  will  receive  our  mail.  It  is  a  complex, 
comprehensive  bill  which  will  make 
manv  important  decisions  about  the  op- 
erations of  the  Government  in  the  com- 
ing year.  Because  the  decisions  that  are 
made  have  such  an  important  effect  on 
evervone.  it  is  important  that  the  mak- 
ing of  those  decisions  include  all  voices. 
The  proposed  rule  allows  onlv  limited 
input  from  Member.s  on  the  decisions  be- 
ing made.  The  only  way  I  could  attempt 
to  protect  what  I  feel  to  be  a  valuable 
program,  under  this  rule,  would  be 
through  voting  for  an  amendment  which 
mav  contain  manv  other  decisions  to 
which  I  am  totally  opposed,  in  other 
words,  a  take  it  or  leave  it  approach.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  strongly  protest  this  limita- 
tion on  the  ability  of  Members  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  budgetarv  process  and  I 
urge  thiit  this  rule  be  defeated. 

Mr  BOLI.ING.  Mr.  Sneaker  T  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
gent'eman  from  Connecticut  rMr 
GniMo^ 

Mr  GI.aiMO  Mr  Speaicer.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ru'e.s  who  has  put  in  long,  hard 
work  and  hours  and  days  and  to  com- 
mend all  of  the  members  cf  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  for  trying  to  fashion  a  rule 
which  I  believe  is  fair  and  equitable 
and  will  accomplish  the  purposes  we  are 
interested  in  here  today. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  find  much 
to  argue  about  with  thi.s  type  of  ru'e. 
I  think  that  the  Committee  on  Rules 
has  equitably  treated  all  the  varying. 
conflicting,  maior  interests  which  are  in- 
volved in  trying  to  fashion  a  budget 
resolution. 

Certainly,  if  we  think  back.  th»  Budget 
Committees  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  were  given  a  mission  in  the  famous 
meetings  set  up  by  the  administration,  by 


the  President  and  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body.  We 
had  deliberations  for  well  over  8  days 
with  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
the  other  body,  with  the  chairmen  of 
lx)th  Budget  Committees  and  with  some 
of  the  other  representatives  of  the 
Budget  Committees  representing  con- 
flicting points  of  view.  We  were  given  a 
mission  and  that  mission  was  clearly  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  further  to  do 
it  by  a  reduction  in  spending.  That 
means  that  programs  are  going  to  be  af- 
fected, and  programs  have  been  affected. 
I  think  we  have  all  got  to  remember 
this  as  we  vote  on  this  rule.  We  cannot 
have  a  completely  wide  open  rule.  We 
would  be  here  literally  for  weeks  balanc- 
ing one  interest  against  the  other. 

We  think  we  have  been  able  to  bal- 
ance the  equities  in  a  careful  way.  We 
think  that  we  treated  all  viewpoints  on 
the  Federal  budget  in  a  fair  way.  We  ask 
you,  therefore,  to  support  this  rule. 

In  response  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Michel'  .  I  would 
say  that  the  problem  the  gentleman 
raised  was  considered  as  to  whether  or 
not  to  try  to  put  limitations  of  some 
sort  or  another  on  the  appropriating 
process.  We  decided  not  to  do  that. 
Members  should  know  that  the  other 
body  did  do  that  and  did  put  a  ceiling  on 
for  1980  also. 

Members  should  also  realize  that  that 
will  be  one  of  the  items  of  conference 
and  one  of  the  items  of  negotiation  in  the 
conference  where  the  gentleman's  point 
of  view  can  be  reflected  and  perhaps  to 
some  degree  accommodated.  I  am  not 
making  any  kind  of  commitment,  but 
certainly  it  can  be  an  item  of  discussion 
and  negotiation  in  the  conference  at  the 
right  time:  but  we  did  not  think,  and  I 
personally  did  not  think,  we  should  go  to 
that  extent  with  the  appropriating  proc- 
ess. Therefore,  we  recommended  that  it 
not  be  included  in  this  rule  which  the 
Committee  on  Rules  wisely  presented  in 
the  fashion  in  which  it  did. 

Some  people  are  unhappy  because  of 
specific  interests  in  some  areas.  I  plead 
with  you,  you  have  got  to  look  at  this 
budget  process  as  a  whole,  as  an  entity. 
as  $613  billion,  and  if  we  do  not  all 
tighten  our  belts  and  suffer  a  little,  then 
we  wiU  not  be  doing  the  job  which  we 
promised  the  people  who  elected  us  that 
we  were  going  to  do.  That  means  some 
restriction  on  the  rule.  The  Conmiittee 
on  Rules  faced  up  to  this  problem  and 
faced  up  to  it  in  brilliant  fashion,  I  might 
say.  They  deserve  our  support  and  our 
vote.  I  would  urge  you  to  adopt  the  rule. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  associate  my 
remarks  with  those  of  my  chairman.  We 
have  through  an  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive process  crafted  a  delicately  balanced 
product  in  the  committee,  one  that  after 
heated  debate  had  a  significant  vote  of  18 
to  6  in  the  committee.  It  is  important 
that  the  crafting  of  this  balance  be 
maintained.  And  yet.  it  is  important  to 
present  a  diversity  of  views,  to  have  those 
points  brought  to  the  floor  and  to  be 
voted  upon.  I  believe  that  the  rule  that 
comes  before  us  today  offers  that  oppor- 


tunity for  such  diversity.  I  support  the 
rule. 

D  1120 
Mr.   LATTA.   Mr.   Speaker.   I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  RuDD) . 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that 
the  House,  in  its  wisdom,  will  reject  this 
proposed  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307. 

As  reported  from  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  this  budget  resolution  would 
set  1981  Federal  spending  at  an  unprece- 
dented high  level  of  $611.8  billion. 

It  would  set  the  Federal  tax  burden  at 
$613.8 — a  record  high  in  peacetime  or 
war  throughout  our  Nation's  history. 

Unless  substantially  reduced,  the  com- 
mittee's proposed  budget  resolution 
would  increase  Federal  spending  to  a 
level  $118  billion  higher  than  actual  Fed- 
eral .spending  in  1979.  and  $48  billion 
higher  than  the  President's  estimate  of 
1980  spending  la.st  January  which  car- 
ries with  it  a  $40  billion-plus  deficit. 

In  order  to  balance  the  1981  budget, 
the  committee  proposes  to  raise  Feajral 
taxes  to  a  level  $148  billion  higher  than 
the  actual  tax  burden  in  1979,  and  $90 
bilhon  higher  than  the  President's  esti- 
mate of  the  1980  tax  burden  when  he  sub- 
mitted his  budget  to  Congress  last  Janu- 
ary. 

This  proposed  rule  for  the  considera- 
tion of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  307 
is  designed  to  prevent  Members  of  this 
body  from  offering  or  considering  a  wide 
array  of  responsible  and  needed  amend- 
ments to  reduce  Federal  spending,  in  line 
with  recommendation.^  from  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  have  communi- 
cated to  Congress  their  deep  concerns 
over  the  size  of  this  budget  and  its  ac- 
companying heavy  increase  in  Federal 
taxes. 

This  rule  closes  off  consideration  of  all 
but  11  amendments — which  themselves 
would  be  unamendable. 

Seven  of  the  amendments  approved  by 
the  Rules  Committee  for  consideration 
by  the  full  House  are  proposals  either  to 
increase  spending  even  higher,  or  to 
transfer  funds  from  one  function  to  an- 
other without  achieving  a  net  reduction 
in  spending. 

Only  one  of  the  amendments — the  sub- 
stitute to  be  offered  by  our  colleague  Del 
Lat'^a — would  reduce  Federal  spending 
below  the  S48  billion  increase  over  cur- 
reni  levels  proposed  by  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307.  the  1981  budget  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee. 

The  Latta  amendment  would  reduce 
outlays,  budget  authority,  and  revenues 
by  about  $14  billion— still  permitting  a 
net  increase  in  Federal  spending  of  about 
S34  billion  above  current  levels. 

The  increased  spending  would  accom- 
modate real  growth  in  the  defense  budg- 
et, while  holding  nondefense  programs 
approximately  to  their  current  levels. 

The  Latta  substitute  is  by  its  nature 
p  consensus  proposal. 

It  does  not  include  many  of  the  pos- 
sible spending  reductions,  because  it  was 
designed  to  anpeal  to  a  majority  of  all 
House  Members. 

Under  the  pro"nd  rules  established  by 
the  House  leadc-shlo.  the  substitute  had 
to  be  prepared  this  way. 
The  rule  allows  the  Latta  substitute  as 
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an  all-or-nothing  proposition  for  any 
House  Member  who  wants  to  reduce 
spending  anywhere  in  the  budget  below 
the  overall  high  level  set  by  the  Budget 
Committer. 

If  this  rule  is  adopted,  there  will  be  no 
opportunities  other  than  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute for  Members  of  the  House  to  vote. 
on  overall  spending  reductions  in  this 
proposed  $612  billion  1981  budget. 
It  is  called  a  modified  open  rule. 
It  is  really  a  modified  closed  rule. 
By  whatever  name,  if  this  rule  is 
adopted,  in  effect  preventing  Members 
from  offering  amendments  to  reduce 
spending  in  specific  areas  of  the  budget 
as  proposed,  it  will  tend  to  confirm  the 
worst  of  the  public's  fears  that  Congress 
is  unable  or  unwilling  to  control  irrespon- 
sible Federal  budget  increases  which  have 
fueled  the  fires  of  soaring  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates  that  are  currently 
destroying  our  economy. 

Inflation  is  eroding  our  purchasing 
power  at  the  fastest  rate  in  modem  U.S. 
economic  history. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  rose  13.3 
percent  in  1979. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1980,  the  CPI 
went  up  at  an  annualized  rate  of  18.2 
percent. 

The  producer  price  index — a  rehable 
indicator  of  future  consumer  prices — is 
going  up  even  faster. 

The  PPI  went  up  at  an  annualized  rate 
of  19.6  percent  for  the  first  3  months  of 
1980. 

At  this  rate,  the  dollar  loses  half  its 
value  every  30  months — assuming,  of 
course,  that  the  inflationary  psychology 
does  not  go  completely  out  of  control  and 
result  in  the  kind  of  superheated  infla- 
tionary blowout  that  other  nations  have 
experienced. 

Higher  Government  spending  and 
taxes  will  only  compound  these  prob- 
lems, not  help  them. 

Productivity  is  skidding,  and  will  be 
further  adversely  affected  by  the  in- 
creased tax  burden  proposed  under  this 
resolution. 

Unemployment  is  rising  again — up  to 
6.2  percent  in  March,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mortgage  rates,  where  mortgages  are 
available,  have  moved  past  17  percent. 
This   means    that   only   high-income 
people  and  the  wealthy  can  obtain  hous- 
ing credit. 

New  housing  starts  have  plummeted, 
down  45  percent  from  the  same  time  a 
year  ago  in  Arizona,  and  every  day 
brings  new  reports  of  business  failures. 
Higher  Government  spending  this 
year  will  mean  higher  Government  bor- 
rowing in  private  money  markets,  where 
the  Federal  Government  already  con- 
sumes 25  percent  of  all  available  bor- 
rowing funds. 

That  will  mean  yet  higher  interest 
rates  for  American  citizens  and  their 
businesses. 

This  will  be  compounded  by  the  off- 
budget  deficit. 

This  budget  is  presented  as  a  balanced 
budget,  but  it  is  not. 

It  does  not  take  into  account  the  $18 
billion-plus  in  spending  for  off-budget 
activities,  which  wUl  eat  further  into 
available  credit,  boosting  Interest  rates 
even  higher  for  average  people. 


We  need  to  cut  spending  drastically 
in  those  areas  that  have  been  hardly 
touched  by  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee— and  which  will  get  heavy  increases 
in  1981  under  either  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307  or  the  Latta  substitute. 

I  am  referring  to  the  area  of  social 
welfare  spending,  which  comprises  more 
than  $294  billion  of  the  Federal  budget, 
and  which  consists  primarily  of  entitle- 
ment programs  which  need  to  be  re- 
formed by  their  respective  legislative 
committees. 

One  area  of  particular  concern  which 
I  raised  in  the  Budget  Committee  is  the 
area  of  food  stamps. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  this  program 
has  been  allowed  to  reach  a  current  level 
of  $8.6  billion,  serving  22  million  people, 
or  about  1  out  of  every  10  Americans. 

I  was  personally  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  any  positive  response  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  amendments  which  were 
offered  to  reform  overlenient  eligibility 
requirements  for  food  stamps,  to  set  a 
ceiling  on  gross  income  and  personal 
assets  for  participation,  and  to  help 
eliminate  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  enough  confidence 
in  Members  of  this  House  to  know  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  have  found  ways 
to  cut  the  Federal  budget,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  not  have  to  approve  this  mis- 
taken budget  proposal  that  raises 
Government  spending  and  taxation  to 
such  astronomical  heights. 

It  is  a  gross  disservice  to  the  American 
neoole.  as  well  as  to  those  Members  of 
Congress  with  good  ideas  for  reducing 
spending  that  are  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, to  approve  a  rule  allowing  con- 
sideration of  onlv  one.  unamendable 
amendment  for  cutting  the  1981  budget. 

Not  all  Members  will  agree  with  the 
priorities  established  by  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Others  will  want  to  cut  more  pro- 
grams— and  many  programs  can  be  cut 
which  will  not  be  touched  by  the  11 
amendments  approved  for  consideration 
by  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  American  people  are  angry  at 
Government  waste,  abuse  of  their  tax 
dollars,  and  the  failure  of  the  executive 
branch  and  Congress  to  govern  effec- 
tively. 

Are  going  to  justify  that  anger  and 
that  criticism  by  stacking  the  deck 
against  responsible  reductions  in  Gov- 
ernment soending? 

I  hope  not. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  defeat  the 
restrictive  rule  proposed  to  govern  House 
action  on  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution, so  that  every  constituency  rep- 
resented by  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  have  an  ooportunitv 
to  work  its  will  on  the  1981  Federal 
budget. 

In  my  judgment,  a  vote  against  this 
rule  is  a  responsible  course  of  action  that 
should  be  taken. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
oDDOsition  to  this  rule.  'When  it  was  be- 
fore the  Rules  Committee  I  made  the 
point  that  this  rule  was  entirely  contrary 


in  substance  and  in  fact  to  the  budget 
process  and  the  Budget  Act  which  cre- 
ated that  process. 

Many  of  us  had  a  great  many  doubts 
over  the  la^t  several  years  about  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  budget  process  Itself. 
But  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  seen  an 
effort  by  the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
to  some  extent,  to  arrange  a  deal,  and 
that  is  what  this  rule  is.  If  your  name  is 

GlAIMO,  CONABLE,  QUXLLEN.  OBEY,  MITCH- 
ELL of  Maryland.  Solarz,  Ottinger,  Holt, 
Latta,  or  Rousselot  then  all  is  well  and 
good  and  you  are  high  on  the  hog.  1  do 
not  say  that  in  any  denigration  of  the 
Members  involved.  They  were  able  to  get 
their  part  of  the  deal  arranged  either  for 
the  inherent  merit  of  their  proposals,  or 
their  good  looks,  or  talent,  or  whatever 
else  commended  them  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. But  for  the  rest  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  most  of  the  435,  they  are 
out  in  the  cold.  They  get  to  vote  on  these 
few  propositions  and  nothing  else,  and 
that  is  all.  Good  luck,  you  can  go  back 
to  your  people  and  explain  why  you  are 
not  important  enough  to  be  included  in 
this  club. 

That  IS  not  what  I  think  the  rules  of 
this  House  are  supposed  to  do.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  be  told  by  the  leadership 
and  this  is  a  leadership  rule,  that  chaos 
will  reign  unless  restrictions  are  applied. 
Shame  on  you,  how  could  you  possibly  be 
allowed  to  work  your  will  in  a  democratic 
fashion  when  you  might  actually  produce 
a  net  result  that  would  reflect  what  the 
Congress  really  wants. 

Now,  I  want  to  balance  the  budget. 
Really  balance  it.  I  think  some  of  the 
substitutes  that  claim  to  do  that  are  a 
joke,  and  I  think  the  debate  would  dem- 
onstrate that. 

But  this  rule  is  so  finely  tuned,  let  me 
point  out.  that  the  majority  side  of  the 
aisle  decided  to  exclude  one  of  its  Mem- 
bers. Mr.  Gramm.  of  Texas,  personallj- 
targeting  him  and  refusing  to  let  him 
join  in  and  offer  the  Holt -Gramm  sub- 
stitute. I  was  informed  the  reason  was 
that  Mr.  Gramm.  being  a  Democrat, 
might  bring  some  Democratic  votes  with 
him.  or  there  was  some  dissatisfaction 
with  him  in  the  Texas  delegation  be- 
cause he  was  too  conservative  on  this 
issue.  That  was  the  reason  he  should 
not  be  allowed  to  offer  his  substitute. 

■What  kind  of  petty  politics  is  that  to 
be  embodied  in  a  rule  of  the  House. 

I  would  support  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  in  his  suggestion 
that  we  vote  down  the  previous  question. 
I  would  hope  he  would  include  in  his  rule 
a  change,  if  he  offers  it,  with  the  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  increase  veter- 
ans' benefits,  an  amendment  to  increase 
LEAA.  I  am  not  going  to  commit  myself 
before  such  votes,  but  if  a  majority  of 
this  House  does  not  want  to  vote  on  these 
issues,  then  the  people  of  America  should 
know  that,  too.  At  least  the  Members 
should  have  the  right  to  work  its  will 

We  are  here  to  represent  the  people 
not  the  Rules  Committee  or  the  leader- 
ship, and  if  we  cannot  make  intelligent 
decisions  as  adults  on  how  to  devise  a 
Federal  budget,  then  we  ought  to  admit 
the  failure  of  the  whole  representative 
form  of  government  and  the  budget 
process  too.  because  this  rule  is  a  con- 
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fession  of  our  own  collective  failure.  If 
the  previous  question  is  not  voted  down, 
we  should  reject  the  rule,  and  let  us  go 
back  to  the  Rules  Committee.  We  have  a 


Let  me  review  for  my  colleagues  an- 
other aspect  of  this  rule: 

The  rule  allows  amendments  necessary 
to  achieve  mathematical  consistency.  It 
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ever  unnamed  Member  of  the  House 
may  rise  to  offer  jin  amendment  to  re- 
move from  this  budget  resolution  the  re- 
quirement  for   reconciliation.   Each    nf 
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the  borrowing,  public  and  private,  that 
has  escalated  to  such  enormous  heights 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  estimated 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula)  . 


to  control  costs.  Day  before  yesterday, 
the  Postmaster  General  announced  the 
20-cent  stamp.  And,  lest  there  be  any 
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fession  of  our  own  collective  failure.  If 
the  previous  question  is  not  voted  down, 
we  should  reject  the  rule,  and  let  us  go 
back  to  the  Rules  Committee.  We  have  a 
highly  paid  staff,  many,  many  people 
on  both  sides.  We  can  deliberate  for 
many  more  days.  We  do  not  meet  that 
often.  The  gentleman  from  Maryland 
will  even  leave  the  floor  and  sit  during 
sessions  to  write  a  nile  that  is  fair  to  the 
Members  of  this  House,  but.  more  im- 
portantly, to  the  people  of  America.  As 
it  is  written  we  should  reject  the  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  this  rule.  I  agree  that  it  is 
unfortunate  that  we  have  had  to  depart 
frMn  the  general  rules  relating  to  the 
budget  procedure,  but  I  do  believe  that 
the  Rules  Committee  has  made  a  legiti- 
mate effort  to  provide  a  wide  diversity  of 
amendments  that  the  House  will  con- 
sider. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  frcwn 
Maryland  that  one  way  he  could,  for  in- 
stance, help  himself  on  the  consideration 
of  the  veterans'  benefits  is  to  vote  for  the 
Latta  substitute.  The  Latta  substitute 
I  think  more  appropriately  takes  the 
functional  category  for  veterans  and 
places  that  targeted  expenditure  at  a 
more  appropriate  level  than  does  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution.  So  the 
gentleman  will  have  an  n'-nnrtii'-'t'-  to 
support  the  more  appropriate  veterans' 
target  in  the  Republican  substitute  oy 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

There  are  a  great  number  of  things 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  and  I  sup- 
port. For  instance,  there  is  the  $32  bil- 
lion tax  reduction  in  the  Latta  substitute. 
So  many  of  the  things  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  and  I  supnort  will 
be  included  in  the  Latta  resolution.  I 
believe  we  can  give  it  our  full  support 
with  the  knowledge  that  all  of  the 
aspects  of  a  restrained  budget  that  we 
think  should  be  there,  will  be  included 
in  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from   Maryland. 
C  1130 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  the  same  gentleman 
from  California  whose  naime  appears  on 
page  3  of  the  rule  making  his  substitute 
in  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I.  therefore,  understand 
the  reason  that  he  supports  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  the  reason  my 
substitute  is  in  order  is  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman) 
made  sure  it  was  included  in  the  nole 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  the  thing  that 
shocks,  chagrins,  and  completely  dis- 
turbs the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
that  ROUSSELOT  and  Bauman  should  be 
opposed  to  each  other  on  any  question, 
and  I  am  going  to  retire  to  the  cloakroom 
and  sob. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  find  that  very  dis- 
tressing. I  may  join  you. 


Let  me  review  for  my  colleagues  an- 
other aspect  of  this  rule: 

The  nile  allows  amendments  necessary 
to  achieve  mathematical  consistency.  It 
provides  that  if  more  than  one  of  the 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  adopted,  only  the  last  one  adopted 
will  be  reported  back  to  the  House.  "That 
is  an  important  additional  provision  in 
this  rule. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  . 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  oppose  this  rule. 
It  is  not  a  modified  open  rule:  it  is  a 
closed  rule.  It  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
manipulate  this  House  to  avoid  facing 
key  issues.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  intel- 
ligence and  integrity  of  the  House  and 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to  call  this 
anything  but  a  deliberate  closed  rule.  But 
then  we  are  going  to  hear  many  insults 
to  our  intelligence  and  distortions  of  the 
English  language  in  this  debate. 

To  call  the  budget  a  balanced  budget 
is  to  deny  the  history  of  the  last  decade. 
We  are  in  a  recession,  and  as  unemploy- 
ment goes  up.  tax  collections  will  fall  and 
Government  spending  will  rise. 

At  least  one  Democrat  in  the  other 
body  has  been  honest  enough  to  admit 
that  their  budget  will  be  $50  billion  to 
$100  billion  in  deficit  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  would  be  refreshing  for  the 
majority  leadership  to  admit  honestly 
that  in  the  real  world  they  are  offering  a 
budget  guaranteed  to  be  in  deficit.  To  re- 
fer to  this  budget  as  fiscally  austere  is  a 
joke.  This  budget  has  a  14-percent  real 
increase  in  Government  spending,  that  is 
the  equivalent  of  a  21 -percent  increase  in 
before  tax  in  take-home  pay  for  the  av- 
erage American  to  spend.  This  budget 
has  a  $96  billion  increase  in  tax  revenues. 
That  is  the  equivalent  of  a  $990  increase 
in  the  tax  burden  on  the  working  Amer- 
ican. 

Every  independent,  conservative,  and 
moderate  Democrat  should  vote  against 
this  rule.  The  action  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  in  deliberately  setting  aside  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm  > ,  and 
in  deliberately  fashioning  a  rule  to  hu- 
miliate a  member  of  that  party,  and  to 
deliberately  establish  a  situation  in  which 
only  the  name  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  could  appear,  I 
think  is  an  insult  to  the  House,  is  an  at- 
tack on  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  individual  Members,  and  is  a  bru- 
tal display  of  political  power  of  unprece- 
''--ited  proportion. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule  and  in  support  of 
this  resolution.  It  is  a  responsible  rule, 
and  it  is  a  responsible  resolution. 

The  rule  offers  many  options.  There 
is  a  wide  variety  of  viewpoints  available 
to  the  Members.  Eleven  broad,  generally 
responsible  amendments  are  made  in 
order — five  of  those  by  Republicans, 
five  by  Democrats,  and  one  by  what- 


ever unnamed  Member  of  the  House 
may  rise  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
move from  this  budget  resolution  the  re- 
quirement for  reconciliation.  Each  of  v 
the  10  substantive  amendments  would 
seek,  in  its  own  way.  to  reach  a  budget- 
ary balance — by  spending  more  for  cer- 
tain things  and  less  for  others,  or  in  cer- 
tain cases  by  increasing  taxes.  Certainly 
the  rule  represents  a  responsible  effort 
to  give  to  the  Members  a  broad  variety 
of  viewpoints  from  which  to  choose. 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  this 
resolution  as  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  this  is  a  budget  of  which 
none  of  us  need  be  ashamed.  This  is  a 
responsible  budget.  It  is  a  tight,  austere, 
tough  budget.  It  is  a  budget  which  em- 
bodies recommended  spending  reduc- 
tions totaling  some  $21  billion. 

Anybody  who  refuses  to  recognize  the 
reality  that  this  Budget  Committee  res- 
olution produces  a  balanced  budget 
simply  does  not  want  to  recognize  that 
the  House  is  competent  of  producing  a 
balanced  budget.  This  budget  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  will  yield  a 
surplus  of  some  $2  million.  In  the  event 
we  might  need  a  cushion  to  accommo- 
date unforeseeable  events,  we  set  aside 
the  $10.5  billion  expected  to  inure  from 
the  President's  imposition  of  the  oil  im- 
port duty  to  accommodate  tax  cuts  that 
will  assist  individual  worker  productiv- 
ity, or  to  help  balance  the  budget  if 
needed.  So  nobody  can  truthfully  chal- 
lenge the  fact  that  the  committee  reso- 
lution is  an  honest,  responsible  vehicle 
to  balance  the  budget. 

This  resolution  represents  the  first 
truly  bipartisan  product  of  our  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  in  the  years 
since  its  creation.  It  is  our  first  major 
blow  in  the  current  fight  against  infla- 
tion. I  should  not  want  to  suggest  to 
the  Members  that  balancing  the  budget 
alone  will  cure  inflation;  of  course,  it 
will  not.  But  until  we  demonstrate  the 
self -discipline  to  curb  our  propensity  to 
borrow,  and  stop  borrowing  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  are  not  going  to 
set  in  motion  those  dynamics  that  will 
reverse  the  inflationary  spiral. 

Most  of  those  economists  who  have  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  of  both  the 
liberal  and  conservative  schools,  agree 
that  there  are  four  basic  roots  from 
which  the  poison  weed  of  inflation  has 
grown  to  such  proportions. 

The  first  of  those  roots  is  the  spiraling 
cost  of  energy.  Obviously,  as  pervasive 
as  the  cost  of  energy  is  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans,  we  shall  not  get  a  permanent 
grip  on  inflation  until  we  make  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  energy-independent  again. 
And  I  am  standing  here  today  to  promise 
you  that  within  a  matter  of  weeks  we 
shall  have  back  before  this  House  in  the 
form  of  conference  committee  reports 
on  the  Energy  Mobilization  Board  and 
our  dramatic  synthetic  fuels  initiative 
an  opportunity  for  us  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world,  to  the  American  people,  and 
to  ourselves  that  we  have  the  capacity 
to  begin  that  march  back  toward  energy 
independence. 

The  second  of  those  roots  that  feed  in- 
flation is  the  cost  of  money,  the  spiraling 
cost  of  interest  rates  brought  about  by 
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the  borrowing,  public  and  private,  that 
has  escalated  to  such  enormous  heights 
in  the  United  States.  It  was  estimated 
just  last  week  by  the  chairman  of  the 
President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. Dr.  Schultze.  that  if  somehow 
we  could  stop  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
energy  and  if  we  could  bring  back  the 
mortgage  interest  rates  to  a  reasonable 
level,  we  could  cut  in  half  the  existing  in- 
flation rate.  We  could  reduce  the  annual 
rate  of  inflation  by  somewhere  between 
8  and  10  points. 

Obviously,  the  problem  is  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  reduce  interest  rates  until 
we  reduce  the  level  of  borrowing,  and 
that  is  the  third  of  the  great  roots  that 
feed  inflation.  Borrowing  by  its  very 
nature  is  inflationary.  If  you  define  in- 
flation in  its  classic  terms  as  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods,  then  you 
just  have  to  conclude  that  borrowing 
and  debt — by  adding  to  the  money  in  our 
pockets  money  that  we  do  not  yet  have — 
adding  tomorrow's  income,  next  month's 
income,  next  year's  income,  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  today's  goods  is  by  its  very  nature 
inflationary. 

Not  most  of  the  debt  is  public  debt; 
most  of  it  by  far  is  private  debt — corpor- 
ate debt,  mortgage  debt,  installment 
debt,  debt  of  all  sorts.  But  let  us  see  how 
menacingly  it  has  grown  in  its  total 
proportions.  In  1960  all  debts  owed  by  all 
Americans,  public  and  private,  amoimted 
to  some  $750  billion.  One  decade  later  by 
1970  the  figure  had  almost  doubled  to 
$1.3  trillion  in  total  debts.  But  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  total  debt,  public 
and  private,  in  the  United  States  more 
than  tripled  from  $1.3  trillion  to  nearly 
$4.5  trillion.  Obviously  that  has  fed  in- 
flation. Obviously  it  must  be  slowed  and 
reversed. 

And  here  is  why  a  balanced  budget  this 
year,  though  it  represents  a  difference  in 
borrowing  of  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  total  debt,  is  so  important.  Not  until 
Government  can  come  to  the  public  with 
clean  hands,  having  demonstrated  that 
we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  the  capacity  at  least  to  start  things 
In  the  other  direction  by  getting  the 
Government  out  of  the  borrowing  mar- 
kets, can  we  then  in  good  conscience  ask 
the  American  people  to  reduce  their  re- 
liance on  this  credit  card  binge  on  which 
the  private  economy  has  been  embarked. 

Only  then  will  we  strike  effectively  at 
the  fourth  and  final  root  of  inflation 
which  is  the  public  inflation  psychology. 
It  is  the  general  feeling  that  things  are 
not  going  to  get  better  which  causes  peo- 
ple to  borrow  now  to  buy  things  they  may 
anticipate  wanting  next  year  in  the  fear 
that  it  will  cost  more  if  they  wait.  It  Is 
this  very  psychology  which  encourages 
debt  and  discourages  saving,  which 
could  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  inflation. 

We  cure  that  inflation  psychology, 
which  expects  things  to  get  worse  and 
this,  actively  feeds  the  inflation,  by 
demonstrating  that  for  once  we  have 
turned  things  around  and  started  in  a 
new  direction. 

So  I  plead  for  your  vote  for  the  rule 
and  for  the  resolution. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  min- 
ute to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula)  . 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  had 
made  the  speech  he  just  concluded  every 
year  for  the  past  7  years. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule,  although 
I  will  support  Congressman  Michel.  I 
think  a  point  should  be  made  that  all 
substitutes  made  in  order  are  balanced 
budgets.  This  allows  Members  to  vote 
their  priorities,  but,  nevertheless,  in  the 
final  analysis  adopt  a  budget  in  balance. 
Inflation  is  the  No.  1  concern  of  the 
American  people.  For  25  years  we  have 
been  monetizing  our  deficits,  printing 
money  to  pay  for  our  red-ink  budgets. 
The  result  today  is  18.6  percent  infiation. 
The  answer  is  a  balanced  budget,  this 
year,  next  year,  next  year,  and  next  year, 
for  as  long  as  we  have  the  will  to  do  so. 
Z  1140 

Eight  years  ago  we  adopted  this  voting 
card  system  and  I  have  described  it  to 
my  constituents  as  the  world's  greatest 
credit  card.  'Vote  now,  pay  later.  We  must 
change  this  habit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a  balanced  budget;  to 
achieve  the  fiscal  discipline  that  is  a 
vital  answer  to  achieving  a  reduction  in 
the  rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Han- 
ley). 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  adoption  of 
this  rule. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Derwinski  and  I  sent 
a  letter  expressing  our  reasons  for  this 
opposition.  In  one  phrase,  it  will  destroy 
the  public  service  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice. The  Budget  Committee  recommends 
a  reduction  in  postal  appropriations  of 
$836  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  a 
complete  elimination  of  the  public  serv- 
ice appropriation  to  the  Postal  Service 
after  1981.  That  kind  of  cut  in  funds  for 
the  postal  system  will  result  in  disastrous 
reductions  in  service  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  received  for  more  than 
100  years.  It  will  truly  take  the  "serv- 
ice" out  of  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  has  held  two  hearines  since 
this  budget  resolution  was  made  known. 
On  March  16.  the  Postmaster  General 
told  the  committee  that  if  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  were  ap- 
proved, he  would  have  no  alternative  but 
to  eliminate  Saturday  mail  delivery. 
Last  Thursday,  we  met  with  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Postal  Service.  They  sup- 
ported the  Postmaster  General's  testi- 
mony. 

This  issue  goes  much  further  than 
Saturday  mail  delivery:  It  goes  to  the 
whole  concept  of  the  postal  system  and 
whether  it  is  going  to  be  a  public  service 
or  a  business  enterprise  similar  to  AT. 
&  T.  or  Con  Ed.  If  public  aporopriations 
are  withdrawn.  I  will  guarantee  this 
House  that  the  Postal  Service  will  never 
cease  its  efforts  to  reduce  service  in  order 


to  control  costs.  Day  before  yesterday. 
the  Postmaster  General  annoimced  the 
20-cent  stamp.  And,  lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding,  that  20-cent  rate  does 
not  take  into  account  any  reductions  in 
appropriations.  So  if  we  cut  another  $836 
million,  the  Postal  Service  will  be  that 
much  more  in  the  "red"  and  will  have 
to  ask  for  another  rate  increase  on  top 
of  the  20-cent  stamp,  or  pile  up  more 
debt — in  addition  to  the  billions  they  al- 
ready owe — for  future  ratepayers  to  pay 

Saturday  delivery  will  just  be  the  first 
to  go.  No  responsible  administrator  of 
the  postal  system  could  refrain  from 
eliminating  public  services  in  order  to 
"break  even."  Business  mail  users 
strongly  resist  rate  increases  and  are 
currently  turning  to  alternate  means  of 
delivery  wherever  possible.  Mass  circula- 
tion magazines  and  newspapers  are  al- 
ready doing  so.  Courier  services  are 
springing  up  everywhere.  United  Parcel 
controls  the  parcel  market.  As  the  busi- 
ness is  lost,  forever,  further  rate  In- 
creases will  be  necessary,  and  even  more 
business  will  be  lost.  Rural  services,  the 
20,000  or  so  small  post  offices  that  are  so 
vital  to  the  social  and  cultural  life  of 
American  towns  and  commimities  will  be 
eliminated,  consolidated,  or  converted 
into  less  costly  contract  stations.  Speed 
and  reliability  in  delivering  mall  will  suf- 
fer. The  public  will  increasingly  turn  to 
some  private  delivery  system. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  postal  af- 
fairs. Electronic  communication  is 
rapidly  eroding  first-class  mail  volume 
and  whether  the  Postal  Service  will  ever 
play  an  important  role  in  that  communi- 
cations system  has  yet  to  be  determined 
It  may  be  that  in  20  years  the  postal  sys- 
tem will  be  radically  different  than  it  is 
today.  At  this  time,  the  postal  system 
needs  the  strong  support  of  the  Congress 
to  insure  an  orderly  transition  into  the 
future.  If  electronic  mail  works  and  the 
Postal  Service  plays  a  significant  role 
in  that  method  of  communications,  the 
bridge  to  that  future  must  be  secure. 
Cutting  out  $836  miUion  in  appropria- 
tions in  one  swoop  of  the  budget  knife  is 
a  disastrous  policy. 

The  postal  system  simply  cannot  op- 
erate the  way  the  representatives  of  the 
people  insist  that  it  be  c^>erated  unless 
a  significant  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 
system  are  paid  for  by  public  money.  This 
rule  does  not  permit  consideration  of  that 
vital  issue.  The  Postal  Service  is  an  im- 
portant social  and  governmental  institu- 
tion. It  must  have  careful  consideration 
Mr.  DERwmsKi  and  I  oppose  the  rule  and 
urge  that  it  be  defeated  so  that  a  nile 
can  be  adopted  which  will  permit  con- 
sideration of  postal  appropriations  as  a 
separate  issue. 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  vote  against  the  rule  for  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  simple  reason  it  is  a  charade  which 
undercuts  the  budgetary  process  and  is 
not  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  public. 
Normally,  I  support  most  rules  with  the 
belief  all  Members  of  this  body  should 
be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  perfect  or 
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reject  legislation  through  the  amend-  ice.  They  were  mandated  by  Congress  to  The  MX  basmg  mode  funding  this 
ment  process.  Now,  we  are  being  asked  to  provide  postal  relief  to  various  worth-  amendment  sought  to  delete  was  a  speck 
consider  the  budget  under  what  amounts     whUe  organizations  which  rely  on  the     in   the  budget   of  defense  spending  in 
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enroUees.  This  public  service  employment 
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reject  legislation  through  the  amend- 
ment process.  Now.  we  are  being  asked  to 
consider  the  budget  under  what  amounts 
to  a  closed  rule. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approve  a  blue- 
print for  a  national  budget  under  a  par- 
liamentary procedure  which  will  allow 
only  a  few  broad-based  amendments  to 
be  offered.  Adoption  of  the  pending  re- 
solution will  result  in  a  crippling,  frontal 
assault  on  the  very  budgetary  proce- 
dures we  installed  a  few  years  ago  on  the 
premise  it  would  permit  us  to  combine 
precision  and  expertise  in  dealing  with 
Federal  spending.  What  we  are  witness- 
ing is  the  subversion  of  a  Eood  idea — a 
good  idea  which  has  been  allowed  to  run 
amok. 

Adoption  of  this  rule  will  render  mean- 
ingless the  role  of  legislative  committees. 
There  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
committees  to  offer  carefully  con.<;idered 
alternatives  which  are  based  on  years  of 
experience  in  dealing  with  specific 
problems. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. I  deplore  the  complete  mishandling 
of  the  postal  sHuat'on  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  our  Budget  Committee  In 
their  rush  to  gut  postal  appropriations, 
neither  the  administration  nor  the 
Budget  Committee  were  impeded  by  the 
facts  or  the  consequences  of  their 
actions. 

The  President's  revised  budget  would 
limit  the  cut  in  postal  appropriations  to 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
would  follow  up  in  the  next  fiscal  year 
with  the  elimination  of  all  of  the  pub- 
lic service  subsidy.  Postmaster  General 
Bolger  already  has  indicated  that  the 
cut  reconmiended  by  the  President  would 
result  in  the  elimination  of  6-day  mail 
delivery.  Top  postal  managers  have  made 
it  clear  there  will  be  major  problems 
in  attempting  to  process  and  deliver  in 
5  days  the  same  volume  now  handled  on 
a  6-day  schedule.  That  problem  will  be 
further  aggravated  in  weeks  where  the 
9  holidays  are  observed. 

As  thoughtless  and  illogical  as  was 
the  President's  recommendation,  it  Is  a 
model  of  restraint  when  compared  with 
the  misdirected  recommendations  of  our 
Budget  Committee.  With  all  due  respect 
to  the  integrity  of  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  their  recommendations  were 
made  with  little  understanding  of  the 
eventual  effect  on  the  service  which  the 
Postal  Sen-ice  is  expected  to  provide. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended cuts  totaling  $836  million  in 
postal  approDriations  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  This  would  be  accomplished 
bv  eliminating  all  of  the  $736  million  au- 
thorized for  the  public  service  subsidy 
Dlus  an  additional  $100  million  for  the 
revenue  foregone  appropriation  for  non- 
profit mail. 

Elimination  of  the  public  service  sub- 
sidy would  end  6-day  mail  service  and 
result  in  other  major  service  cuts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Postal  Service.  The 
revenue  foregone  approoriation  provides 
reduced  oostal  rates  for  religious,  chari- 
table and  educational  oreanizations  and 
institutions.  These  subsidies  were  not 
provided  unilaterally  by  the  Postal  Serv- 


ice. They  were  mandated  by  Congress  to 
provide  postal  relief  to  various  worth- 
while organizations  which  rely  on  the 
mails  for  sustenance.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee apparently  thinks  we  should  re- 
nege on  that  obligation. 

I  urge  you  to  defeat  this  rule  and  open 
the  way  for  the  regular  order  of  floor 
amendments.  That  would  permit  us  to 
amend  the  Postal  Service  appropriations 
;n  a  reasonable  manner.* 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  set  an  historical 
precedent  this  year  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  It  has  reported  its  first  balanced 
budget  ever,  as  a  committee,  the  first  bal- 
anced budget  this  country  has  seen  in  12 
years.  It  has  asked  for  a  modified  rule- 
one  which  limits  amendments.  This 
budget  was  changed,  virtually  in  mid- 
stream, from  one  which  moved  gradual- 
ly— and  firmly — toward  a  balanced 
budget,  to  one  which  brought  us  precipi- 
tously to  the  doorstf^p  of  numerical  bal- 
ance. The  significance  of  these  events 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  other 
economic  policies  which  we  endorse  and 
which  I  hope  can  bring  us  back  from 
economic  policies  which  are  causing  seri- 
ous, substantial  damage. 

The  limiting  of  amendments  has  a 
threefold  impact  on  this  budget  process. 
First,  it  changes  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess itself.  The  budget  has  always  been 
subject — under  the  act  which  created 
the  budget  process — to  free  and  open 
debate  and  amendments. 

That  debate  and  amending  process 
brought  national  spending  priorities  to 
the  forefront.  It  also  needlessly  delayed 
and  complicated  the  process  of  passing  a 
budget. 

We  cannot  afford  to  let  the  budget  de- 
bate run  endlessly.  We  face  critical 
spending  needs  in  1980 — for  food  stamp 
and  black  lung  legislation  as  two  ex- 
amples. Supplemental  requests  must  be 
considered  for  these  programs,  and  that 
cannot  be  done  until  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  completed. 

Although  I  support  limiting  the  rule  to 
address  these  very  critical  budgetary 
needs,  I  do  think  there  is  a  danger  in 
limiting  amendments  too  narrowly.  The 
purpose  of  the  open  rule  on  the  resolu- 
tion is  to  allow  the  widest  variety  of  ap- 
proaches to  budgeting  to  be  aired.  I  com- 
mend the  Rules  Committee  for  develop- 
ing a  rule  that  allows  a  variety  of  per- 
spectives on  the  budget  to  be  addressed 
by  this  House.  However,  I  believe,  in  some 
cases,  that  the  rule  may  force  some  of 
the  most  important  budgetary  issues  we 
face,  to  be  overlooked. 

Two  of  the  amendments  which  I  re- 
quested to  be  made  in  order  in  the  rule 
on  the  budget  were  denied.  The  first 
eliminates  funding  for  the  defense 
budget  for  the  research  and  development 
for  the  basing  mode  for  the  MX.  This 
amendment,  although  addressing  a  nar- 
row issue  in  the  overall  defense  budget, 
addresses  a  key  budgetary  issue: 
Whether  this  Congress  will  take  re- 
sponsibility in  today's  budget  for  the  im- 
plications of  its  decisions  in  future  years 
for  the  second  largest  expenditure  in  the 
historj-  of  the  country,  second  only  to 
our  interstate  highway  system. 


The  MX  basing  mode  funding  this 
amendment  sought  to  delete  was  a  speck 
in  the  budget  of  defense  spending  in 
1981 — a  mere  $500  million  out  of  a  $160.8 
billion  authority  package  for  defense 
recommended  by  the  committee.  But  this 
amendment  is  not  small  in  its  implica- 
tions for  our  entire  defense  posture  and 
our  priorities  for  defense  spending.  The 
latest  estimates  of  the  MX  missile  system 
and  deployment  exceeds  $60  billion  over 
the  next  decade.  I  am  sure  the  estimates 
will  get  worse. 

Total  expenditures  for  the  MX  repre- 
.■jent  close  to  one-half  of  our  total  recom- 
mended defense  outlays  for  1981  of  $147.9 
billion.  And  that  is  for  a  system  that  no- 
body can  assure  us  will  ever  be  built,  that 
we  cannot  be  assured  will  satisfy  our  de- 
fense needs — with  or  without  SALT  II, 
and  that  we  are  not  sure  will  be  tolerated 
by  the  people  in  Utah  and  Nevada  where 
this  basing  system  is  planned  to  be 
located. 

This  amendment  would  have  addressed 
a  key  budgetary  concern:  The  need  to 
slow  down  programs  that  we  are  not  sure 
are  defensible — economically  or  sub- 
stantively. A  slowdown  in  this  funding 
to  require  the  Defense  Department  to 
evaluate  alternate  basing  methods  would, 
it  is  agreed  by  many  Members  of  this 
House,  be  a  strategically  soimd,  econom- 
ically desirable  action.  This  type  of  is- 
sue can  and  should  and  will  be  addressed 
in  the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
bills,  but  the  issue  transcends  that  smd 
should  be  considered  here  too. 

A  second  amendment  which  I  re- 
quested— also  denied — was  to  make  a  mi- 
nor restoration  in  one  of  the  domestic 
programs  which  I  believe  will  be  among 
the  most  critical  next  year.  That  amend- 
ment would  have  restored  40  percent  of 
the  cuts  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee  for  reducing  the  CETA  pub- 
lic service  employment  program.  Cuts 
recommended  in  CETA  by  the  Budget 
Committee  in  this  resolution  have  to  be 
taken  in  context  with  previous  action 
on  this  program.  In  1980.  the  level  of 
CETA  jobs  was  already  reduced  from 
more  than  300.000  slots  in  1979  to  200.000 
in  title  VI — the  program  for  public  serv- 
ice employment.  The  President  recom- 
mended in  January  that  that  same  200,- 
000  level  be  maintained — providing  no 
increase  at  all  in  the  number  of  these 
iobs.  The  Budget  Committee  further  rec- 
ommended a  cut  of  $500  million  more, 
or  a  loss  of  50.000  additional  slots.  The 
President,  in  h's  March  revised  budget, 
also  recommended  that  51.000  jobs  be 
cut  in  this  program — about  the  same  as 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  Senate  re- 
grettably is  even  worse,  eliminating  the 
program. 

In  overall  budgetary  terms,  this  may 
look  like  a  way  to  save  $500  million.  But, 
when  we  are  talking  about  a  budget  that 
is  calculated  to  reduce  services,  slow 
down  the  economy,  and — as  a  matter  of 
policy — result  in  increased  unemploy- 
ment, we  should  not  also  take  a  slash 
in  jobs  programs.  Labor  Secretary  Ray 
Marshall  admirably  defended  this  jobs 
program  as  one  which  combated  the  1976 
unemployment  level  of  7.9  percent  ef- 
fectively through   its  rapid  buildup  of 
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enroUees.  This  public  service  employment 
program,  according  to  Secretary  Marshall 
"is  much  more  fiexible  in  terms  of  tim- 
ing and  reversibility  than  is  any  other 
antirecession  policy  instnmient." 

There  has  been  some  discussion  among 
Budget  Committee  members  that  we 
need  not  worry.  CETA  will  take  care  of 
itself  because  of  overflows  in  some  pro- 
grams. I  have  talked  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment people  and  they  see  no  "excess 
carryovers"  by  the  end  of  the  year,  in 
any  of  their  programs,  including  title 
IID  which  was  underenrolled  at  the 
start  of  this  year  because  of  delays  in 
the  appropriations. 

Whatever  funds  might  be  available 
could  be  used  to  fund — at  drastically  re- 
duced levels — the  Young  Adult  Conser- 
vation Corps,  or  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  both  of  which  were  eliminated  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee also  assumed  a  full  year's  delay 
in  the  President's  youth  initiative.  It  is 
clear  that,  while  reducing  spending  and 
exacerbating  unemployment  on  the  one 
hand,  this  budget  removes  any  cushion 
for  those  landing  on  unemployment  rolls 
on  the  other. 

So,  again,  while  it  was  suggested  that 
such  a  small  change  In  the  overall  budget 
totals  by  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  might  be  dilatory  to  the  entire 
process,  the  exclusion  of  such  an  amend- 
ment eliminated  the  opportunity  of  Con- 
gress to  focus  on  the  impact  of  major 
categorical  policy  decisions  on  overall 
economic  priorities. 

Despite  what  I  believe  are  the  faulty 
characteristics  of  this  modified  rule  for 
this  resolution,  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments  which  have  been  allowed 
which  I  support.  These  amendments,  in- 
cluding a  $1.1  billion  package  I  am  spon- 
soring with  Mr.  Obey,  do  address  the 
vital  budgetary  concerns  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

The  Obey  amendment  adds  a  small 
amount  of  stability  to  a  number  of  do- 
mestic programs,  It  does  it  primarily  by 
reducing  administrative  costs  of  Govern- 
ment, and  restores  funds  for  youth  em- 
ployment, fuel  assistance,  child  health, 
elderly  nutrition  and  rural  and  elderly 
housing,  revenue  sharing,  and  mass 
transit. 

This  amendment  does  not  do  a 
lot — but  it  restores  some  of  the  basic 
funding  levels  needed  in  programs  to 
enable  them  to  carry  on.  I  will  vote  in 
favor  of  the  rule.  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
repetition  of  the  1979  fiasco  when  we  had 
13  days  of  debate  and  amendments  which 
did  not  belong  in  the  budget  considera- 
tion.* 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  has  been  a 
useful  and  clear  debate.  I  was  afraid  it 
was  going  to  be  a  frantic  and  unclear 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think,  really,  the  choice 
between  this  resolution  in  its  present 
form  and  any  addition  to  it  or  its  de- 
feat is  not  a  good  one. 

I  am  for  the  previous  question,  not 
because  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  but  because  I  honestly 
believe  that  we  came  out  with  a  bal- 
anced rule.  I  know  the  disappointment  of 


Members  in  not  having  their  amend- 
ments offered,  and  there  are  many  dis- 
tinguished Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  were  cut  off.  However,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  tried  to  give  the  broad  view 
a  real  shot  at  dealing  with  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  to  waste  time  since 
I  have  3  minutes,  but  I  remember  once 
upon  a  time  Speaker  Raybum  called  me 
up  to  the  chair  and  said,  "Dick,  will  you 
take  the  chair?"  I  said,  "Mr.  Speaker, 
I  cannot.  I  only  have  about  1  hour." 

Speaker  Raybum  said,  "Well,  it  is  only 
going  to  take  about  40  minutes." 

Three  days  later  I  got  out  of  the  chair 
and  we  had  provided  for  a  tunnel  over 
the  Potomac.  We  got  sort  of  messed  up 
in  a  complicated  fight  and  we  ended  up 
in  chaos. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  honestly  believe  that  if 
we  do  not  adopt  this  rule  we  are  going 
to  do  something  to  the  Budget  Act  like 
build  a  tunnel  over  the  Potomac,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  have  this  kind  of  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  my  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel  ) ,  but  what  his  proposal  does  Is 
unbalance  this  rule.  This  rule  is  very 
carefully  crafted  to  give  all  the  sides  a 
reasonable  shot  at  a  given  situation. 
What  the  gentleman  does  is  raise  the 
ante  and  change  the  balance.  I  do  not 
blame  the  gentleman  for  doing  it;  I  tin- 
derstand  that.  It  is  fair  for  the  gentle- 
man to  do  it.  However,  I  think  it  is 
similarly  fair  for  the  House  to  leave  this 
rule  in  balance  as  between  conservative 
and  liberal.  Republican  and  Democrat, 
as  well  as  it  could  be  crafted  with  the 
ingenuity  of  people  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  put  into  it. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  previous  question 
and  I  urge  a  vote  for  the  rule  so  we  can 
get  on  with  this  unique  task  we  set  our- 
selves of  trying  to  be  fully  responsible 
about  all  the  things  we  do  through  the 
budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorxmi 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  249.  nays  153, 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 

(Rou  No.  104] 


Addabbo 

.\kaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

AiTlerson, 

Calif, 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Afpln 
Atkinson 
A  u  Coin 
Bailey 
Baldus 
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Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard.  R.I, 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Blaggt 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 


Bonker 

Boviquard 

Bowen 

BrademaE 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown.  Calif, 

Burlldon 

Burton.  John 

Byron 

Carr 

Cavanangh 

Chappell 

Ch.sholm 

Coelho 


Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

DAmour* 

DHnlel.  Dan 

r'.inlelson 

D;ivls,  S,C. 

dc  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ob. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich, 

Ford,  Tenn, 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grlsham 

Guarinl 

Gudger 

Hail.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Howard 


Abdnor 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bauman 
Bereuter 
Broom  field 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Consble 
Conte 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel,  R.  W, 
Dannemeyer 
Davis.  Mich, 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 


Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif, 

Jones.  Okla, 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Leach,  La. 

behman 

Leland 

Levltaa 

Uoyd 

Long.  La, 

Long.  Md, 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Matsul 

Matlox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

MIneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MofTett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhesd. 

CaJlf, 
Mottl 

Murphy.  Dl. 
Murphy.  Pa 
Murtha 
Musto 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
OtUnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
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Do  man 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Edwards,  Ala 

Edwards,  Okla 

Emery 

EngUsh 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Evans,  Del , 

Evans.  Ind, 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Fish 

Ptorsythe 

Prenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

Grassley 

Green 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harshs 

Heckler 

Hlnson 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jetlorda 


Peyser 
Preyer 

Price 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Ran  gel 

Ratchford 

ReusB 

Richmond 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkovskl 

Rousseiot 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Selberltng 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

WaJgren 

Watklna 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Welse 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo, 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Jeffries 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex, 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lu}an 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCioskey 

McDsde 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenc« 

Marriott 

Martin 

Msthls 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Moore 

Myers,  Ind. 

O'Brien 
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Paul 

Rudd 

Taylor 

Conable 

Huckaby 

Preyer 

Miller.  Ohio 

Rodlno 

Stump 

Perklna 

Satterfleld 

Thomas 

Conte 

Hutto 

Price 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Roe 

Tauke 

Petri 

Sawyer 

Trlble 

Conyers 

Ireland 

Prltchard 

Montgomery 

Rosenthal 

Taylor 

Porter 

Schroeder 

Vander  Jagt 

Corman 

Jenkins 

QuUlen 

Moore 

Roth 

Thomas 
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information  and  facts  regarding  under- 
standings made  with  the  former  Shah  of 
Iran  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  and 


Iran  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and 
elsewhere. 
Following     consideratiCHi     of     House 


ings  made  with  the  former  Shsib  of  Iran  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and  elsewhere  H 
Res,  627  asks  the  President  to  furnish  the 


8800 


Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Prltcluird 

PuraeU 

Qxuyle 

RallBback 

Regula 

Rbodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

Boblnaon 

Rodlno 

Roth 

Royer 
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Rudd 

SatterSeld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shajp 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenbolm 

Stockman 

Tauke 


Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Whlttake. 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  C  H. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING — 30 


Anderson,  m. 

Anthony 

Bafalls 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Bethune 

Brooks 

Burton,  Phillip 

Crsne,  Daniel 

Dfcschle 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 


Dougherty 
Gray 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hefner 
HUlls 

Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Lederer 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 


Myers.  Pa. 

Nichols 

Pickle 

Russo 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Svmms 

White 

Whltehurst 


□  1200 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lederer  for,  with  Mr    Bafalls  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Oray  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson  against. 

Mr.   Dlggs   for,    with   Mr.   HllUs   against. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  for.  with  Mr. 
Schulze  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with 
Mr.  Sebellus  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Symms  ag&lnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnods. 

Mr.   Phillip   Burton   with   Mr    Dougherty. 

Mr.  Kazen   with  Mr.   Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.   Pickle   with   Mr.   Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Bethune. 

Jlr.  Russo  with  Mr.   Anthony 

Messrs.  PERKINS,  CXDLLINS  of 
Texas,  and  SHUSTER  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr,  BOLAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demaod  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  wsw  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  261,  nays  143, 
not  voting  28,  as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  195] 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Annunzlo 
ApDlcf^te 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
Atklnnn 
AuOotn 
Haliey 
Baldua 
Barnard 


Barnes 

Beard,  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjomln 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Blanchard 

Bosgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 


Bowen 

Brad  em  as 

Breaiix 

Brinkley 

Broihead 

Brown.  Calif. 

Broyhlll 

Bureener 

Burllson 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chaopell 

Chlsholm 

Coelho 

Coleman 


Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel  son 

Daschle 

de  laOarza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Ducon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

FUppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

OUcIcman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grlsham 

Guartnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hawltlns 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 


Aljdnor 
Ambro 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bauman 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bingham 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burton,  John 
Carney 
Con- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Collins,  III. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Corcoran 
Ooughim 
Oourter 
Crane.  Philip 
D'Amoun 


Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lee 

Lehmsui 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

MLneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 
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Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Doman 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Flndley 

Pish 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Grassley 

Green 

Hagedom 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 


Preyer 

Price 

Prttchard 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Hlnson 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jaoobs 

Jeffords 

JefTries 

KeUy 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagoma.rsino 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

LoefBer 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDonald 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Miller.  Calif. 


Miller,  Ohio 
MltcheU,  N.Y, 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Perltins 
Petri 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Rinaldo 
Roberts 
Robinson 


Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 


Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Wieiss 

Whittaker 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTING — 28 


Anderson.  El. 

Anthony 

Bafalls 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Brooks 

Burton.  Phillip 

Crane.  Daniel 

Dickinson 

Dougherty 

Gray 


Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hefner 
HlUis 

Jones,  N.C. 
Kazen 
Lederer 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nichols 


Pickle 

Russo 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Stockman 

Symms 

White 

Whltehurst 

WUson,  Bob 
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D  1210 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lederer  for,  with  Mr.  Bafalls  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  for,  with  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  Dougherty  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr   HiUis. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Schulze. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Se- 
bellus. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with   Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  BETHUNE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BOLT.TNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  resolu- 
tion just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  1220 

DIRECTING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
FURNISH  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES INFORMATION 
AND  FACTS  REGARDING  UNDER- 
STANDINGS MADE  WITH  FORMER 
SHAH  OF  IRAN 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  resolution 
fH.  Res,  626)  to  direct  the  President  to 
furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives 


information  and  facts  regarding  under- 
standings made  with  the  former  Shah  of 
Iran  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base,  and 
elsewhere,  and  ask  for  its  immediate  ctMi- 
sideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  in- 
quire if  there  will  be  a  possibihty  on 
House  Resolution  626  or  627  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity,  as  the  author  or 
authors,  to  address  ourselves  for  a  brief 
time  to  apprise  the  House  of  what  these 
moves  are  all  about,  in  order  that  the 
House  might  act  intelligently. 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Han- 
sen) that  I  will  yield  ample  time  for 
debate  on  the  two  resolutions.  The 
chairman  intends  to  yield  to  the  spon- 
sor of  the  resolution  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  626 
Resolved,  That  the  President  Is  directed 
to  furnish  txj  the  House  of  Representatives 
the  full  and  complete  Information  and  facts 
In  his  possession  with  regard  to  any  com- 
mitments and  obligations  with  regard  to 
the  former  Shah  of  Iran: 

(1)  any  representations  made  by  or  on 
behalf  of  National  Security  Adviser,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  and/or  Donald  Mc- 
Henry  to  the  President  with  regard  to  the 
protection  and  health  concerns  of  the  Shah; 

(2)  the  information  or  facts  presented  to 
the  President  with  respect  to  said  commit- 
ments and,  or  obligations; 

(3)  when  the  President  first  was  advised 
of   said   conmiltment   and/or   obligations; 

(4)  all  instructions  given  by  the  President 
with  regard  to  said  commitments  and  or 
obligations;  and 

(5)  all  recommendations  made  to  the 
President  with  regard  to  same; 

and  the  President  should  make  available  for 
this  purpose  all  notes,  documents,  memo- 
randa, and  other  Items  In  his  possession  and 
control  containing  the  Information  re- 
quested In  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  Inform  the  House 
of  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  April  22, 1980,  with  re- 
spect to  House  Resolution  626,  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  directing  the  President  to 
furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
information  and  facts  regarding  under- 
standings made  with  the  former  Shah  of 


Iran  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and 
elsewhere. 

Following  consideration  of  House 
Resolution  626,  it  is  my  intention  to  also 
call  up  House  Resolution  627,  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  directing  the  President 
to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives information  and  facts  regarding 
the  U.S.  decision  to  submit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  concessions  as  to  U.S. 
conduct  in  Iran  on  or  about  March  25, 
1980.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  take 
this  opportunity  to  apprise  the  House  of 
the  committee's  action  on  both  resolu- 
tions at  this  point. 

The  two  resolutions  of  inquiry  were 
introduced  on  March  31,  1980,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  On  April  1,  1980,  I  wrote  the 
President  requesting  his  comments  on 
the  resolutions.  On  April  18,  1980,  I 
received  a  response  on  behalf  of  the 
President  from  the  Honorable  J.  Brian 
Atwood,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations.  The  executive 
branch  response  was  accompanied  by  at- 
tachments consisting  of  the  executive 
branch  announcements  of  sanctions  im- 
posed on  Iran  on  April  7  and  other 
relevant  administration  statements  re- 
lating to  U.S.  pohcy  toward  Iran  in 
March  and  in  early  April.  I  will  insert 
copies  of  the  executive  branch  response 
in  the  table  of  contents  of  the  attach- 
ments at  the  end  of  my  statement.  The 
actual  attachments  are  on  file  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

On  April  22,  1980,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  met  in  ojjen  session  to 
consider  House  Resolution  626  and  House 
Resolution  627,  During  the  course  of  the 
committee's  meeting,  the  executive 
branch  response  was  presented  to  the 
Members  and  the  committee  heard  testi- 
mony from  the  principal  sponsor  of  the 
two  resolutions,  the  Honorable  George 
Hansen,  and  received  a  statement  from 
the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwinski,  a 
cosponsor  of  House  Resolution  627.  After 
consideration,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the 
committee  that  the  executive  branch  re- 
ply represents  an  appropriate  response  to 
the  basic  issues  underlying  the  two  reso- 
lutions of  inquiry,  and  agreed  that  fur- 
ther public  inquiry  into  the  subject 
matter  covered  under  the  two  resolutions 
at  this  time  would  be  counter  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  hostages  and  counter  to 
our  Government's  efforts  to  gain  their 
release.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
agreed  to  a  motion  that  the  Chair  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  discharge  the  com- 
mittee from  further  consideration  of  the 
resolutions  and  seek  to  table  them  on  the 
floor. 

Therefore,  at  the  close  of  debate,  it  will 
be  my   intention   to   move   that   House 
Resolution  626  be  laid  on  the  table. 
Department  or  State, 
Washington.  DC.  A-pril  IS.  1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  AprU  1  requesting  our  comments 
on  two  resolutions  submitted  to  your  Com- 
mittee. H.  Res.  626  asks  the  President  to 
furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
formation and  facts  regarding  understand- 


ings made  with  the  former  Sb»h  of  Iimn  at 
Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and  elsewhere  H 
Res.  627  asks  the  President  to  furnish  the 
House  of  Representatives  Information  and 
facts  regarding  the  US.  decision  to  submit 
to  the  Government  of  Iran  concessions  as  to 
United  States  conduct  in  Iran  on  or  about 
March  25,   1980. 

On  Decemt>er  15  the  former  Shah  of  Iran 
departed  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  In  Texas 
following  his  convalescence  after  treatment 
In  the  United  States  to  accept  the  invitation 
of  the  President  of  Panama.  Representatives 
of  the  Administration  were  on  hand  prior  to 
his  departure  to  discuss  his  Interest  in  as- 
suring medical  care.  We  told  him  we  would 
assist  in  seeing  that  he  received  appropriate 
care.  Including  emergency  treatment  In  the 
US,  if  necessary.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
versation dealt  with  ways  we  might  be  able 
to  assist  with  various  personal  and  admini- 
strative matters. 

Resolution  627  seeks  information  on  "com- 
TnitmentB,  admissions,  and/or  obligations 
to  the  Government  of  Iran  during  March 
1980".  In  our  efforts  to  gain  the  safe  return 
of  American  personnel  held  In  Tehran,  the 
Administration  during  the  month  of  March 
communicated  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Iran  through  the  good  of&ces  of  the  Oot- 
e.-nment  of  Switzerland.  The  response  to 
these  messages  and  public  statements  by 
officials  of  the  Government  of  Iran  led  us  to 
Ijelieve  that  there  was  some  hope  that 
custody  of  the  American  personnel  would 
t>e  transferred  from  the  militants  at  our 
Embassy  property  to  the  control  of  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  Government  of 
Iran.  Although  this  transfer  would  not  have 
met  our  fundamental  concern  for  freedom 
for  the  hostages.  It  was  believed  that  it 
would  lead  to  an  improvement  in  their 
condition. 

The  communications  to  the  Oovemment 
of  Iran  in  this  connection  were  consistent 
with  the  President's  announced  policy  that 
we  are  prepared  for  an  airing  of  Iran's  griev- 
ances but  only  in  connection  with  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages.  We  undertook  no 
private  commitments  to  take  actions  con- 
trary to  our  announced  policy;  these  com- 
munications also  reflected  the  President's 
position  that  an  apology  for  past  American 
Eu:tlons  in  Iran  was  neither  appropriate  nor 
acceptable. 

When  even  this  step  was  rejected  In 
Tehran,  the  President  announced  on  April  7 
the  imjxjsltlon  of  sanctions  on  Iran  The 
announcement  of  those  sanctions  Is  at- 
tached as  Tab  1.  At  Tab  2  are  additional 
statements  made  by  the  Administration  In 
March  and  early  April. 

We  believe  that  further  inquiry  Into  this 
as  well  as  all  other  aspects  of  U.8  policy  on 
Iran  should  await  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages. Further  public  Inquiry  at  this  time 
conducted  while  the  hostages  are  held  in 
detention,  would  be  counter  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  hostages  themselves  and  of 
our  efforts  to  seek  their  release. 

We  believe  it  Important  that  nothing  be 
done  which  wiu  complicate  efforts  to  re- 
lease the  hostages.  In  our  judgment,  dis- 
cussion of  material  requested  in  tbeM  res- 
olutions could  be  misinterpreted  by  per- 
sons in  Iran  and  have  adverse  effects  on 
our  efforts  to  free  the  hostages.  Therefore, 
we  would  prefer  that  the  resolutions  not  be 
approved. 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  have  scrupu- 
lously conducted  United  States  foreign 
policy  during  this  crisis  to  protect  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  the  na- 
tional interests  and  prestige  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  fcfwooo. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 
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Qom  precisely  because  so  little  credence 
can  be  placed  in  the  latest  pronounce- 
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TABtf    or    CONTINTS    OF    IMTOBMATION    ON 

KssoLunoNs  or  Inqxtikt 
(H.  Be«.  626.  understandings  with  Shah  at 
LacUand  AFB  and  elsewhere:  and  H   Res. 
627.     U.S.     commitments,     obligations     to 
Iran  during  March  1980  provided  to  accom- 
pany April  18  letter  rb  Zablockl) 
Tab  1.  April  7.  1980  Press  Release  or  Presi- 
dent's Annoiincement   Declaring  the  break- 
ing of  diplomatic   relations   with   Iran   and 
Imposition    of    economic    sanctions    against 
Iran. 

Tab  2.  a.  State  Department  Dally  Press 
Briefing.  April  1,  1980. 

b.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Brleflne 
April  2,   1980. 

c.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Briefing 
April  3.  1980 

d.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Briefing 
April  4.  1980. 

e.  "New  Requirements  for  Iranians  Wish- 
ing to  Enter  the  US  '—Press  Guidance 
April  7.   1980. 

f.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Briefing 
April  7.   1980. 

g.  "New  Requirements  for  Iranians  Wish- 
ing  to   Enter   the   US."— April   7.    1980. 

h  April  7.  1980.  "US  Actions  Against 
Iran".  President  Carter's  announcement. 
Executive  orders,  memorandum  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury,  and  message  to  the  Con- 
gress of  April  7.  1980.  and  a  Department  of 
State  press  release  of  April  8. 

1  'Clarifications  of  Visa  Expiration 
Dates" — Press  Guidance.  Aorll  8.  1980. 

J  "Visa  Revocation  for  Iranian  Officials"— 
Press  Guidance.  April  8.  1980. 

k.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Briefing 
April  8.  1980. 

1.  "Iranian  Students  Now  in  the  U.S " 
April  8,  1980. 

m.  Answer  to  Question  Taken  at  April  8 
Noon  Press  Briefing. 

n.  "Visa  Revocation  for  Iranian  Officials". 
State  Department  Press  Release,  April  8 
1980.  No.  76. 

o.  "Departure  of  Iranian  Diplomats".  Press 
Guidance.  April  9.  1980. 

p.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Briefing 
April  9,  1980 

q.  Questions  taken  at  April  9  Noon  Brief- 
ing. "Iran". 

r.  State  Department  Dally  Press  Briefing, 
April  10.  1980 

s  State  Department  Dallv  Press  Briefing 
April  11.  1980. 

t.  White  House.  Questions  asked  Jody 
Powell.  March  26.  1980 

u.  White  House.  Questions  asked  Jody 
Powell.  March  27.  1980 

v  White  House  Questions  asked  Jody 
Powell.  March  28.  1980. 

w.  Announcement  by  Jody  Powell. 
March  31.  1980. 

X.  Announcement  by  Jody  Powell,  April  1, 
1980. 

y  Statement  by  President  on  Develop- 
ments In  Iran.  April  1.  1980 

z.  News  Conference  with  Jody  Powell. 
April  2.  1980. 

A  News  Conference  with  Jody  Powell. 
April  3.   1980 

B.  April  9.  1980.  White  House  release  of 
various  memos,  press  releases  executive 
orders,  and  Q  &  A. 

Mr.  JOHN  L  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  What  is  the 
t'tle  of  the  person  who  responded  to  the 
inouiry? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  The  title  of  the  per- 
son who  resDonded  on  behalf  of  the 
President  wa-?  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Conerres.<;ional  Relations 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
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if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  does 
he  make  policy  or  Ls  he  just  a  lobbyist? 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  He  is  the  person  who 
represents  the  State  Department  in  mat- 
ters of  mutual  interest  to  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Does  he  testify 
before  this  committee  on  matters  of 
policy? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  He  does  not  testify 
before  the  committee  on  matters  of 
policy  under  normal  circumstances.  Nor- 
maUy  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  would  testify  on 
matters  of  policy. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  for  debate  purposes  only  to  our  col- 
league, the  very  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfieldi. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
support  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  in  his  request  that  these 
resolutions  of  inquiry  be  Ubled.  At  the 
same  time.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
support  is  not  an  endorsement  of  the 
administration's  handling  of  the  Iranian 
crisis.  I  would  call  the  Members'  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  us  on 
the  committee  yesterday  expressed  our 
deep  concern  over  the  allegations  made 
by  the  resolutions  of  inquiry.  We  also 
expressed  our  belief  that  at  some  point 
there  should  be  hearings  to  see  if  the  al- 
legations have  a  basis  in  fact. 

But  because  of  the  deteriorating  situa- 
tion in  Iran  and  with  the  fate  of  our 
hostages  in  jeopardy,  this  is  not  the  time 
to  hold  hearings  which  might  further 
jeopardize  these  Americans  who  have  al- 
ready spent  172  days  in  capivity.  How- 
ever, once  the  hostages  are  released,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  should  im- 
mediately consider  looking  into  the 
handling  of  the  Iranian  crisis,  including 
the  allegations  of  the  resolutions  of 
inquir>'. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  principal  sponsor  of 
House  Resolution  627,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen ».  for  debate 
purposes  only. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate this  much  overdue  opportunity  to 
debate  key  questions  pertaining  to  the 
conduct  of  our  policy  in  the  Iranian 
crisis.  Involved  is  an  incredible  story  in 
the  embarrassing  saga  of  a  letter  of 
apology  to  the  Government  of  Iran, 
which  the  President  later  repudiated. 

It  is  imperative  to  protect  the  US 
policy  from  further  embarrassment  and 
erosion,  as  happened  with  the  adminis- 
tration's disastrous  hiring  of  a  double 
agent  as  an  intermediary,  who  was 
working  with  the  Government  of  Iran, 
a  man  with  a  shadowy  background  and 
reputation. 

The  matter  was  first  directed  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
whose  staff  was  kind  enough  to  provide 
me  with  the  response  of  the  Department 
of  State  on  my  resolutions  of  inquiry 
Nos.  626  and  627,  to  which  we  direct 
ourselves  at  this  time. 


House  Resolution  626  was  introduced 
March  31,  1980,  "to  direct  the  President 
to  furnish  the  House  of  Representatives 
information  and  facts  regarding  under- 
standings made  with  the  former  Shah 
of  Iran  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and 
elsewhere." 

Now,  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  are  narrow  band  inquiries.  We  are 
not  talking  about  going  into  the  full 
range  of  the  Iranian  crisis  and  who  is 
responsible  and  what  has  been  happen- 
ing. We  are  talking  about  two  requests. 
House  Resolution  626  is  a  request  specifi- 
cally to  ask  what  the  Lackland  agree- 
ments were,  and  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  and  this  Congress  ought  to 
be  able  to  understand  what  those  agree- 
ments were  that  created  such  contro- 
versy on  the  Shah's  movement  from  the 
United  States  to  Panama  and  then  to 
Egypt. 

House  Resolution  627,  again  is  a  nar- 
row band  request  to  ask  specifically  who 
the  author  was  and  by  what  means  he 
was  operating  with  regard  to  the  letter 
that  went  to  Iran  that  our  President 
had  to  repudiate  and  which  caused  em- 
barrassment to  us  and  some  confusion 
in  world  politics. 

House  Resolution  627  was  introduced 
by  me  and  cosponsored  by  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwin- 
SKD,  "to  direct  the  President  to  furnish 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  infor- 
mation and  facts  regarding  the  United 
States  decision  to  submit  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran  concessions  as  to  United 
States  conduct  in  Iran  on  or  about 
March  25.  1980." 

D  1230 

I  find  the  response  from  the  State  De- 
partment to  both  resolutions  general- 
ized, uninformative,  and  ambiguous.  In 
responding  to  House  Resolution  626  the 
State  Department  says  that  "The  re- 
mainder of  the  conversation  dealt  with 
ways  we  might  be  able  to  assist  with  var- 
ious personal  and  administrative  mat- 
ters." I  doubt  that  anything  so  gen- 
eral could  have  been  the  gist  of  a  con- 
versation which  created  such  an  unroar 
internationally.  I  am  informed  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  staff  inquired 
as  to  the  nature  of  those  "matters"  with 
the  response  being  that  they  were  essen- 
tially housekeeping  details.  This  again 
does  not  square  with  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  suggest  to  Members  of  Congress  that 
the  House  should  take  official  notice  of 
what  is  now  common  knowledge.  The 
Shah  left  Panama  in  circumstances  and 
under  terms  which  gave  every  appear- 
ance of  a  prearranged  exit  to  avoid  \ht 
imminent  attempt  of  Iran  to  extradite 
him. 

Without  determining  whether  this 
was  a  wise  arrangement,  we  should  at 
least  know  what  the  actual  arrangement 
was  rather  than  relying  on  allegations 
and  representations  by  certain  parties 
involved  which  seemed  to  shift  by  the 
hour.  Our  Nation  continues  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  wild  allegation  emanating 
from  the  various  factions  in  Tehran  and 
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Qom  precisely  because  so  little  credence 
can  be  placed  in  the  latest  pronounce- 
ment of  our  own  Department  of  State. 
In  House  Resolution  627,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr,  Derwinski)  and 
I  asked  exactly  what  commitments  were 
made  to  Iran  in  March  during  the  time 
that  one  source  alleged  that  the  United 
States  had,  through  the  President,  agreed 
to  some  accommodation  with  the  Ira- 
nians on  the  matter  of  either  apologizing 
for  American  actions  or  allowing  investi- 
gatory hearings.  It  is  now  a  known  fact 
that  such  a  message  was  sent.  The  is- 
sue is  on  whose  authority  and  by  whom. 
If  the  President  did  not  send  or  au- 
thorize such  a  message,  then  the  grave 
question  is,  "who  is  so  close  to  our  affairs 
of  state  as  to  be  able  to  send  such  a  mes- 
sage and  have  it  accepted  as  authentic?" 
Does  not  the  denial  of  authority  raise  a 
question  of  equal  importance:  that  is, 
how  do  people  of  such  questionable  reli- 
ability achieve  positions  of  authority? 
Who  was  our  European  intermediary  and 
what  part  did  he  play  in  the  transmission 
of  the  message  which  caused  such  grave 
consequences  and  such  exacerbated  mis- 
understanding in  an  already  strained  re- 
lationship. Who  hired  him?  Who  author- 
ized the  message?  If  we  fail  to  look  at 
these  matters  now,  are  we  not  in  danger 
of  both  appearing  and  being  derelict  in  a 
matter  in  which  we  already  know  that  re- 
sults have  been  unsatisfactory  and  policy 
ambiguous? 

Now,  independent  of  what  the  State 
Department  does  or  does  not  admit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion, some  which  has  been  published  in 
our  daily  press,  that  our  intermediary  in 
the  matter  of  the  message  of  apology  was 
a  shadowy  international  manipulator  of 
considerable  notoriety  named  Hector  'Vil- 
lalon.  Villalon  not  only  has  a  history  of 
shady  and  apparently  felonious  activity, 
including  kidnapping,  but  his  represen- 
tation of  the  Government  of  Iran  at  the 
same  time  he  is  being  used  by  White 
House  Chief  of  Staff  Hamilton  Jordan  is 
an  unconscionable  conflict  of  interest 
which  demands  congressional  investiga- 
tion. 

Can  this  body,  Mr.  Speaker,  condone 
a  double  agent  representing  the  United 
States  and  causing  embarrassment  to 
our  country  and  our  policy  and  our 
President? 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
intend  to  support  him  on  both  resolu- 
tions. I  believe  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  have  a  rieht  to 
know  what  our  options  are  from  a  course 
of  action  by  this  administration  that 
may  well  lead  to  world  war  m. 

I  intend  to  support  the  gentleman 
wholeheartedly  in  his  efforts  to  bring  the 
facts  not  only  to  the  Congress  but  to  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  administration  has  admitted  that 
Villalon  was  intermediary  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

The  State  Department  asks  us  to  re- 
frain from  acting  for  fear  that  we  might 


complicate  efforts  to  release  the  hostages. 
Could  they  be  more  complicated?  Are  we 
so  successful  as  to  refuse  to  exercise  our 
own  judgments  on  these  matters?  Since 
when  does  an  interpretation  which  might 
be  placed  on  an  action  of  this  House  by 
foreign  powers  influence  what  we  decide 
to  do?  The  State  Department's  assurance 
that  it  has  scrupulously  conducted  for- 
eign policy  during  this  crisis  is  less  than 
satisfying.  It  is,  after  all,  day  171 — and 
the  hostages  are  still  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  request  that 
House  Resolutions  626  and  627  be  favor- 
ably considered  so  that  we  might  begin 
to  know  the  truth  on  the  Iran  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  inquire  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  if  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  per  se  the  role  of  Mr. 
Villalon  for  10  minutes  during  consid- 
eration of  House  Resolution  627? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
because  I  know  there  are  others  who 
wish  to  address  themselves  to  that  par- 
ticular resolution. 

At  this  time  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
that  this  body  give  full  consideration  to 
the  need  for  truth  in  what  promises 
were  made  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Shah  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base 
and  where  we  are  going  from  here  so 
that  people  will  not  continue  to  be  sur- 
prised, and  so  that  our  friends  and  our 
enemies  and  adversaries  will  not  con- 
tinue to  rock  and  reel  because  of  an 
American  foreign  poUcy  that  demon- 
strates a  dangerous  inconsistency  from 
day  to  day. 

GENEBAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bennett  ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  resolution  ( H.  Res. 
626).  to  direct  the  President  to  furnish 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  infor- 
mation and  facts  regarding  understand- 
ings made  with  the  former  Shah  of  Iran 
at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base  and  else- 
where. 

The  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  offered  by 
the    gentleman    from    Wisconsin     'Mr 

ZABLOCKI)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  tiie 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  E\'idently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  342,  nays  57, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows 


IRoll  No.  196] 

YEAS — 342 

Abdnor 

Earl; 

Le  vitas 

.^ddabbo 

Edgar 

Lewis 

Akaka 

Edwards.  Ala 

Livingston 

Albosta 

Edwards.  Calif 

.   Lloyd 

Alexander 

Edwards,  Okla 

Loeffler 

Ambro 

Emery 

Long.  La. 

Anderson. 

EngUsh 

Lott 

Calif, 

Erlenborn 

Lowry 

Andrews.  NO. 

Ertel 

Lujan 

Andrews. 

Evans,  Del. 

Luken 

N  Dak. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Lundlne 

Annunzlo 

Evans.  Ind. 

Lungren 

.Anthony 

Parv' 

McClory 

ApplegBte 

Fascell 

McCloskey 

Archer 

Fazio 

McCormack 

Ashbrook 

Fenwick 

McDonald 

Ashley 

Ferraro 

McEwen 

Aspln 

Pindley 

McHugb 

Atkinson 

Fish 

McKay 

AuCom 

Fisher 

McKinney 

Badham 

Flthlan 

Midlgan 

Bailey 

Fllppo 

Markey 

Baldus 

Florlo 

Marks 

Barnard 

Foley 

Marlenee 

B;rnes 

Ford,  Mich. 

Marriott 

Bauman 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Matbls 

Beard.  R.I. 

Porsythe 

MaUul 

Bellenson 

Fountain 

Mattox 

Benjamin 

Fowler 

Mavroules 

Bennett 

Frenzel 

Mica 

Bereuter 

FYost 

Michel 

Bethune 

Fuqua 

Mlneta 

Bevlll 

Garcia 

Mlnlsh 

Biaggi 

Gephardt 

Moakley 

Bingham 

Glalmo 

MoUohan 

Blanchard 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Boggs 

Oilman 

Moorhead. 

Boland 

Gingrich 

Calif 

Boiling 

Ginn 

Mottl 

Boner 

GUckman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Bonlor 

Gold  water 

M  irtha 

Bouquard 

Gonzalez 

Musto 

Bowen 

Gore 

Myers.  Ir.d. 

Brademas 

Gradlson 

Natcher 

Breaux 

Gramm 

Neal 

Brtnkley 

Grassley 

Nedzl 

Brodhead 

Gray 

Nelson 

Brooks 

Green 

Nichols 

Broomfleld 

Grlsbam 

Nowak 

Brown.  Calif. 

Guarlnl 

O'Brien 

Brovm.  Ohio 

Gudger 

Obey 

Broyhlll 

Guyer 

OiUnger 

Buchanan 

Hall.  Ohio 

Panetta 

Burgener 

Hall.  Tex. 

Pashayan 

Burllson 

Hamilton 

Patten 

Butler 

Hance 

Patterson 

Byron 

Hanley 

Pease 

Campbell 

Harris 

Pepper 

Carney 

Harsha 

Perkins 

Caj-ter 

Hawkins 

Petri 

Cavanaugh 

Heckler 

Peyser 

Chappell 

Heftel 

Porter 

Cheney 

Hlghtower 

Preyer 

Clausen 

Hlnson 

Price 

Cllnger 

HoUand 

Pritchard 

Coelho 

HoUenbeck 

Pursell 

Coleman 

Holt 

Quayle 

Collins.  Tex. 

Hopkins 

Rahall 

(Donable 

Howard 

K&llsback 

Conte 

Hubbard 

Rangel 

Corcoran 

Huckaby 

Ratchford 

Corman 

Hughes 

Regula 

Ootter 

Hutto 

ReuBS 

Courier 

Hyde 

Richmond 

D'Amours 

Ichord 

RinaJdo 

Daniel,  Dan 

Ireland 

Ritter 

Daniel,  R  W 

Jeffries 

Roberts 

D  nlelson 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Daschle 

Jenrette 

Rodlno 

Davis.  Mich. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Roe 

Davis.  S  C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rom 

de  la  Garza 

Kelly 

Rostenkowskl 

Deckard 

Kemp 

Roth 

Derrick 

Klldee 

Rousselot 

Derwinski 

Kogovsek 

Royer 

Devlne 

Kostmayer 

Rudd 

Dicks 

LaFalce 

Runnels 

Dlggs 

Lagomarslno 

Sabo 

Dlngell 

Latta 

Santlnl 

Dixon 

Leach.  Iowa 

Satterfleld 

Dodd 

Leach,  La. 

Sawyer 

Donnelly 

Leath,  Tex. 

Sell)erllng 

Downey 

Lee 

Sensenbrenner 

Drlnan 

Lehman 

Shannon 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Lent 

Shelby 
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Shumway 

Stratton 

Whitley 

Shuster 

Studds 

Whit  taker 

Simon 

Stump 

Whltten 

Skelton 

Swift 

WUllams,  Ohio 

Smith.  Iowa 

Synar 

Wilson.  Tex. 

DIRECTING  THE  PRESIDE]NT  TO 
FURNISH  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES INFORMATION 
AND  FACTS  REGARDING  THE  U.S. 


Therefore,  at  the  close  of  debate  on 
this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  move 
to  lay  House  Resolution  627  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Sneaker.  I  have  alreadv  referred 
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information  in  here  not  only  from  our  So,  here  you  Jiave  the  spokesman  with  i  was  in  contact  with  some  people  In 
own  sources,  but  from  French  sources  the  law  firm  saying  he  works  for  the  firm  Tehran  today.  The  Ajatouah  Benesti 
and  others,  which  tell  me  that  this  is     and  tne  uovemuicnt  of  Iran  not  for  the    Chairman  of  the  Rcvolauonarv  c  minni' 
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Ehumway 

St  ration 

WhlUey 

Shuster 

Siudds 

Whittaker 

Simon 

Stump 

Whltten 

Skelton 

Swift 

WUliams.  Ohio 

Smith,  Iowa 

Synar 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Tauke 

Winn 

Snowe 

Taylor 

Wlrth 

Snyder 

Thomas 

Wolff 

Sol  are 

Thompson 

Wolpe 

Solomon 

Traxler 

Wright 

Spellman 

Trlble 

Wyatt 

Spence 

Ullman 

Wydler 

St  Germain 

Van  Deerlln 

Wylle 

Stack 

Vander  Jagt 

Yates 

Staggers 

Vento 

Yatron 

Stanton 

Volkmer 

Young.  Alaska 

Steed 

Walker 

Young.  Fla. 

Stenholm 

Watklns 

Young.  Mo. 

Stewart 

Waxman 

Zablockl 

Stockman 

Weiss 

NAYS— 57 

Zeferettl 

Burton.  John 

Horton 

Nolan 

Can- 

Jeffords 

Oakar 

Chlsholm 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Oberstar 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Paul 

Cleveland 

Kindness 

Qulllen 

Collins,  ni. 

Kramer 

Rhodes 

Conyera 

Leland 

Rosenthal 

Coughlln 

Long.  Md. 

Roybal 

Crane.  Philip 

Magulre 

Scheuer 

Dannemeyer 

Martm 

Schroeder 

Dellums 

MazzoU 

Stangeland 

Do  man 

Mlkulskl 

Stark 

Eckhardt 

Miller.  Calif. 

Stokes 

Erdahl 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vanlk 

Goodltng 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Waigren 

Hagedom 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Wampler 

Hansen 

Moffett 

Weaver 

Harkln 

Moore 

Williams.  Mont. 

Holtzman 

Murphy.  Pa. 
NOT  VOTINO— 3 

Wilson.  C.  H. 
13 

Anderson.  111. 

Hefner 

Pchulze 

Bafalla 

Hlllls 

Sebellus 

Beard.  Tenn 

Jacobs 

Sharp 

Bed«U 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Svmms 

Bonker 

Jones.  N.C. 

Udall 

Burton.  Phillip  Kazen 

White 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lederer 

Whitehurst 

Dickinson 

McDade 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dougherty 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

M'jrphy.  N.Y. 

Gaydos 

Myers.  Pa. 

Hammer- 

Pickle 

srhmidt 

Russo 

n  1250 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

Mr  Lederer  with  Mr  Svmms. 

Mr    Kazen  with  Mr    Whitehurst. 

Mr  Hefner  with  Mr  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr  Bob 
Wilson. 

Mr  Pickle  with  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr  Russo  with  Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Bedell  with  Mr  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr   Sharp. 
Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee 
Mr.  White  with  Mr  Bafalls. 
Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Hlllls 
Mr.  Bonker  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Meyers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr    Ja- 
cobs. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Messrs.  MAZZOLI  DAN- 
^fEMEYER.  MOFFETT,  JEFFORDS 
and  ECKHARDT  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  McKAY  and  Mr.  CORCORAN 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTING  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
FURNISH  TO  THE  HOUSE  OF  REP- 
RESENTATIVES INFORMATION 
AND  FACTS  REGARDING  THE  U.S. 
DECISION  TO  SUBMIT  TO  THE 
GOVERNMENT  OF  IRAN  CONCES- 
SIONS AS  TO  U.S.  CONDUCT  IN 
IRAN 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  627 1  to  direct  the  President 
to  furnish  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives information  and  facts  regarding  the 
U.S.  decision  to  submit  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  concessions  as  to  U.S.  con- 
duct in  Iran  on  or  about  March  25,  1980, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 
in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  627 

Resolved.  That  the  President  is  directed  to 
furnish  to  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
full  and  complete  Information  and  facts  in 
his  possession  with  regard  to  any  commit- 
ments, admissions  and/or  obligations  to  the 
Government  of  Iran  during  March  1980. 
Including: 

(1)  any  representations  made  by  or  on  be- 
half of  any  representative  of  the  United 
States  concerning  conditions  for  the  release 
of  hostages  held  by  the  Government  of  Iran: 

(2)  Information  and  facts  with  respect  to 
the  transmission  of  communication  by  the 
President  or  anyone  on  his  behalf  through 
another  government  acting  as  an  agent  or  In- 
termediary for  the  United  States:  and 

(3)  all  Instructions  given  by  the  President 
with  regard  to  such  commitments,  conces- 
sions and/or  threats  to  the  Government  of 
Iran;  and  the  President  should  make  avail- 
able for  this  purpose  all  notes,  documents, 
memoranda,  and  other  items  In  his  posses- 
sion and  control  containing  the  Information 
requested  In  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  explained  during  the 
debate  on  the  previous  resolution  <H. 
Res.  626)  the  resolution  now  before  the 
House  iH,  Res.  627 »  is  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  directing  the  President  to  fur- 
nish to  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
formation and  facts  regarding  the  U.S. 
decision  to  submit  to  the  Government  of 
Iran  concessions  as  to  the  U.S.  conduct 
in  Iran  on  or  about  March  25  of  this 
year.  This  resolution  was  considered  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  open 
session  yesterday.  April  22.  During  that 
meeting,  the  committee  agreed  that  the 
executive  branch  response  sufficiently 
dealt  with  the  issues  underlying  the  res- 
olution and  agreed  that  the  resolution 
should  t>e  taken  to  the  House  floor  and 
tabled. 


Therefore,  at  the  close  of  debate  on 
this  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  move 
to  lay  House  Resolution  627  on  the  table. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  referred 
in  my  remarks  to  the  desirability  of  not 
considering  this  matter  further,  since.  In 
my  opinion,  a  public  debate  would  not 
be  conducive  to  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages which  is  our  highest  priority  at 
this  time.  Therefore  I  urge  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  agree  to  lay  House  Reso- 
lution 627  on  the  table  when  the  motion 
is  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  a  very  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
for  pm-poses  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  resolution  to  table. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  whether  or  not  this 
will  preclude  examination  of  these  facts 
after  the  hostages  are  released. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can 
emphatically  assure  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  action  to  table  these  reso- 
lutions does  not  preclude  inquiry  and 
hearings  on  the  subject  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 627  following  release  of  the  hostages. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Hansen)  ,  the  principal  spon- 
sor of  this  resolution,  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  Speaker  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

Mr.  Sfjeaker.  the  preceding  resolution, 
of  course,  was  one  to  try  to  identify  what 
kind  of  promises  were  made  in  the  Lack- 
land agreements  which  caused  the 
former  Shah  of  Iran  to  have  to  be 
ricocheted  into  various  countries  of  the 
world,  which  keot  him  in  a  state  of  con- 
troversy and  our  foreign  policy  in  such 
a  state  of  turmoil  that  it.  not  only  com- 
Dlicated.  but  very  probably  delayed  the 
release  of  the  hostages.  We  are  talking 
about  trying  to  speed  up  the  relesise  of 
the  hostages.  The  resolution  before  us 
now  is  even  more  significant  because  we 
are  talking  about  action  behind  the 
scenes  bv  certain  shady  characters, 
double  agents,  if  you  will,  which  if  this 
kind  of  activity  persists  will  continue  to 
keep  our  foreign  policy  in  such  turmoil 
that  people  cannot  comprehend  it  and 
the  release  of  the  hostages  will  be  delayed 
indefinitely. 

D  1300 
We  need  to  get  clarification  of  what 
is  going  on,  especially  when  we  are  deal- 
ing with  conflicts  of  interest.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
April  1,  1980.  On  page  1  and  then  con- 
tinued on  page  9  we  have  an  article  en- 
titled, "Mysterious  Argentine  Portrayed 
as  a  Go-Between  for  U.S.  in  Iran." 
I  might  say  that  I  have  verified  the 
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information  in  here  not  only  from  our 
own  sources,  but  from  French  sources 
and  others,  which  tell  me  that  this  is 
accurate,  and  indeed  it  should  be  alarm- 
ing to  anyone  who  understands  what  is 
here.  This  article,  by  Philip  Taubman. 
special  to  the  Times,  states: 

In  the  absence  of  normal  diplomatic  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and 
Iran,  Administration  sources  say  that  Wash- 
ington has  turned  to  a  small  group  of  for- 
eign lawyers  to  carry  messages  to  Teheran — 
a  practice  that  came  to  light  over  the  week- 
end during  a  flurry  of  reports  about  official 
and  unofficial  messages. 

One  of  them,  according  to  officials.  Is  Hec- 
tor VUlalon.  a  politically  active  lawyer  from 
Argentina  now  living  in  Paris.  Mr.  VlUalon. 
a  long-time  associate  of  the  late  Argentine 
ruler,  Juan  Domingo  Peron,  Is  known  in  his 
homeland  as  a  shadow^y  figure  with  a  reputa- 
tion of  operating  close  to  the  margin  of  the 
law  at  times,  according  to  several  Argentine 
politicians  now  living  In  the  United  States. 

A  senior  Administration  official  said  Mr. 
VUlalon  has  acted  as  a  go-between  with 
Teheran  "more  than  once." 

The  exact  role  being  played  by  Mr.  VUlaldn 
and  others  remains  nuclear,  shielded  by  the 
Administration  as  It  explores  various  "Irreg- 
ular channels"  in  its  effort  to  free  the  host- 
ages. 

But  senior  officials  said  that  Mr.  VUlalon 
and  others  developed  as  intermediaries  in 
recent  months  as  normal  diplomatic  contacts 
proved  unproductive.  Officials  said  that  Mr. 
VUlalon  and  several  other  lawyers  based  In 
Prance  were  Introduced  to  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration by  Panamanian  Government  of- 
ficials who  helped  the  White  House  find 
temporary  refuge  for  Shah  Mohammed  Rlza 
Pahlevl  in  Panama  last  fall. 

According  to  these  sources.  Panamanian 
authorities  put  Hamilton  Jordan,  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff.  In  touch  with  Christian 
Bourguet,  a  French  lawyer  familiar  to  both 
the  Panamanians  and  to  Iranian  Govern- 
ment officials. 

Mr.  Jordan  has  been  working  behind  the 
scenes  to  find  a  solution  to  the  crisis  of- 
ficials said,  and  has  used  his  connections 
In  Panama  to  establish  an  "Informal"  chan- 
nel of  communication  with  Teheran. 

The  law  firm  of  Bourguet,  Charon  and  Val- 
lette  in  Paris  represented  Iranian  commercial 
interests  in  the  past  and  helped  the  Govern- 
ment In  Teheran  prepare  the  papers  It  re- 
cently presented  In  Panama  to  seek  extra- 
dition of  the  Shah,  according  to  Administra- 
tion officials. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  a  law  firm  associated  with  this 
individual  who  has  been  active  in  the  em- 
P'oy^ient  of  the  government  in  Tehran 
and  who  is  also  being  employed  by  our 
own  Government.  Since  such  a  conflict 
Of  interest  can  constitute  felonious  ac- 
tivity, what  business  our  Government  has 
L  fi^  ^"  association  with  this  kind  of 
ndividual  is  beyond  me,  and  I  think 
It  demands  an  explanation. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

v,!^^nl^^^^  ^^  ^''^  '*''  «™  said  today  that 
currently  representing  the  Iranian  Govern- 
So,  it  is  clear  that  the  subject  in  ques- 
«on^  represents    the    Iranian    Govem- 

uinnT"*""^"  ^^"*  '^^I'ed  that  Mr  Vll- 
W^h.n  ^  """'^  "  ^"  intermediary  between 
Washington   and   Tehran.  cuween 


So,  here  you  Jiave  the  spokesman  with 
the  law  firm  saying  he  works  for  the  firm 
and  tne  oovemment  of  Iran  not  for  the 
Umted  estates;  but  the  U-d.  oiiicial  says 
"He  works  for  us."  So,  we  find  that  there 
is  an  admission  of  employment  on  both 
siaes  maiung  txiis  uiaii  a  uouoie  a^tnt. 

Mr.  VUlalon  was  reported  to  be  in  Teheran 
today. 

According  to  Argentine  sources,  Mr.  VlUa- 
lon Is  known  In  Argentina  as  a  somewhat 
m.vsterious  iigure  who  became  prominent  as 
an  associate  and  confident  of  the  late  dicta- 
tor, Mr.  Peron. 

Mr.  VUlalbn  left  Argentina  In  the  late 
1950s  following  the  overthrow  of  Mr.  Peron 
and  moved  to  Madrid  where  he  developed 
close  ties  to  the  ousted  leader. 

In  the  early  1960s  he  was  known  as  a  sup- 
porter of  left-wing  Peronlsm.  according  to 
Argentine  politicians  now  living  in  the  United 
States  For  several  years  he  sold  Cuban  to- 
bacco in  Europe. 

Mr.  VUlalon  reportedly  helped  Mr.  Peron 
return  to  power  In  Argentina  in  1972.  In 
1976,  with  opposition  growing  to  the  rule  of 
Peron  s  widow,  Isabel  Martinez  de  Peron.  Mr 
VUlalon  placed  a  full-page  ad  in  an  influen- 
tial Peronlst  newspaper  calling  for  her 
resignation. 

A  year  later.  Mr.  VUlalon  was  arrested  by 
French  police.  Jailed  briefly  in  connection 
with  kidnaping  of  Luchino  RevllU-Beau- 
mont.  the  Flat  Corporation's  chief  executive 
in  France. 

Here  we  have  an  individual,  who  is 
having  scrapes  with  the  law  every  time 
he  turns  around,  in  the  employment  of 
Tehran  and  also  in  the  employment  of 
Washington.  I  think  it  demands  the  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution  of  inquiry  to 
find  out  what  in  the  world  is  happening 
because  the  activities  of  this  man  have 
proved  to  be  an  embarassment  to  U.S. 
foreign  policy  and  to  our  own  President. 
My  sources  downtown  tell  me  that  a 
letter  written  by  this  man  was  delivered 
to  the  authorities  in  Tehran,  written  in 
French  and  signed  Jimmy  Carter.  That 
letter  prepared  by  this  man  and  sent  to 
Tehran  allegedly  as  a  letter  from  Pres- 
ident Jimmy  Carter  reportedly  made  con- 
ciliatory statements  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  resolve  the  Iran  crisis. 
What  resulted  was  a  fraudulent  letter 
by  a  person  who  had  the  credibility  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to 
cause  the  people  in  Tehran  to  believe 
that  he  was  acting  in  our  behalf.  This 
is  extremely  dangerous  when  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff  of  war- 
fare, perhaps  World  War  III.  to  have 
an  intermediary  of  this  kind  of  shadowy 
background  making  the  difference  be- 
tween whether  we  go  to  war  or  get  the 
crisis  resolved  and  getting  our  hostages 
home. 

If  anybody  can  sweep  this  under  the 
rug,  I  would  not  want  to  live  with  their 
conscience,  because  this  is  a  most  seri- 
ous business.  The  damaging  and  em- 
barassing  thing  was  that  the  President 
had  to  repudiate  this  letter.  It  became 
an  international  incident.  There  are 
some  who  said  it  was  political  because  it 
closely  preceded  a  primary  election.  I 
do  not  know,  but  it  created  a  real  prob- 
lem for  the  United  States  and  a  problem 
for  the  President.  And  more  so,  let  me 
tell  you  what  else  it  has  done. 


I  was  in  contact  with  some  people  In 
Tehran  today.  The  Ayatou&b  BenesU, 
Chairman  of  the  Rcvoiauonary  council. 
has  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  that 
they  have  difficulties — just  iiKe  the  com- 
plajits  of  some  of  our  allies  overseas— is 
that  they  do  not  know  what  carter's  real 
position  IS  because  they  get  these  kinds 
of  conflicting  signals.  I  am  not  here  to 
make  any  excuses  for  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment in  Tehran  who  have  such  seri- 
ous fragmentation  problems  that  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  make  any  sort  of  sense 
out  of  their  pronouncements,  but  I  am 
here  to  say  that  we  cannot  afford  two 
governments  do.ng  this  kind  of  thing. 
One  is  more  than  enough.  We  need  to 
get  our  act  together  so  that  everybody 
in  the  world,  allies,  enemies,  those  in  the 
middle,  know  exactly  where  we  are  go- 
ing and  who  speaks  for  the  United 
States.  I  think  the  credibility  of  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  demands 
that  the  papers  requested  by  this  resolu- 
tion be  furnished  so  that  we  can  get- 
this  situation  on  the  table,  get  it  cleared 
up  once  and  for  all. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  motion  to  table 
and  approval  of  the  motion  to  direct  the 
President  to  furnish  the  papers  neces- 
sary to  find  out  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jneld? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
think  it  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
there  is  no  one  on  the  F>oreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  wants  to  sweep  under  the 
table  any  of  the  allegations  that  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  made.  It  is 
our  feeling,  however,  that  a  full  investi- 
gation of  all  these  allegations  and  others 
in  the  handling  of  the  Iranian  situation 
should  be  considered  at  the  proper  time. 
Because  of  the  sensitive  and  deteriorating 
situation  in  Iran,  manv  of  us  feel  that 
this  is  not  the  time.  We  feel  that  the 
safety  of  the  hostages  should  come  first. 

I  do  not  want  to  mmimize  what  the 
gentleman  has  said,  and  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman deserves  a  lot  of  credit.  He  is 
deeply  concerned  about  the  things  he  has 
mentioned  today,  and  we  share  his  con- 
cern. Again.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
none  of  us  on  the  committee  want  to 
sweep  any  of  these  allegations  under  the 
table.  We  want  a  full  investigation  just 
as  soon  as  the  hostages  are  returned. 

I  support  the  chairman  and  ask  that 
this  motion,  as  well  as  the  previous  one. 
be  tabled. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
great  respect  for  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  I 
know  that  they  have  great  integrity  in 
the  way  they  address  matters  here.  We 
have  a  difference  of  opinion,  obviously. 
But.  what  I  would  like  to  say  is  this; 
What  the  gentleman  suggests  about 
handling  this  after  the  hostages  are  home 
reminds  me  somewhat  of  driving  over  a 
cliff  in  a  car  and  we  say.  "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  deal  with  it  before  he  goes  over  the 
cliff  and  we  won't  try  to  stop  him;  but 
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we  are  going  to  pick  up  the  pieces  at  the    abroad,  and  it  is  hurting  him  especially 

bottom  of  the  cliff."  as  he  tries  to  deal  with  the  powers  of 

PI  ,3,5  Western  Europe  and  tries  to  get  support 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  none  of  this  in- 
formation that  would  generate  from  this 
resolution    would,    in    the    gentleman's 
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the  Nation  to  the  Shah  of  Iran,  partic- 
ularly those  made  at  Lackland  Air  Force 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


indeed  It  may  he  "dirty  linen" — out  on 
the  line  for  the  world  to  see  Therefore.  I 
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we  are  going  to  pick  up  the  pieces  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cliff." 

n  1310 
Mr.  ^>eaker,  I  do  not  think  we  want 
to  let  this  go  over  the  cliff  so  we  have  to 
pick  up  the  pieces  later.  Let  us  stop  our 
foreign  policy  from  going  over  the  cliff. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes,  lor  debate  purposes  only,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derv^inski  ) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  this  resolution,  House  Resolution 
627,  specifically  calls  for  information  and 
facts  regarding  communications  with  the 
Government  of  Iran  on  or  about  March 
25. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  Tehran, 
where  Iranian  terrorists  in  violation  of 
international  law  and  the  norms  of 
civilized  behavior  hold  American  citizens 
captive  in  our  Embassy,  has  gone  on  for 
an  intolerable  length  of  time.  This  situ- 
ation has  been  complicated  and  made 
more  intolerable  by  a  series  of  adminis- 
tration reports  of  imminent  break- 
throughs. False  hopes  are  dashed  by  cold 
reality  as  missteps  trip  on  prior  missteps. 
One  of  these  false  alarms,  if  you 
will,  took  place  in  late  March,  and  the 
White  House  seemed  to  be  involved  in  a 
special  way.  A  glimpse  of  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  and  annoxmcements 
prompting  unusual  hope  coincided 
closely  with  certain  primary  elections. 
That  the  light  went  out  and  the  hope 
was  once  again  proved  false  reinforces 
the  suspicion  that  cynical  manipulation 
accompanied  this  remarkable  coinci- 
dence of  events. 

A  monstrous  credibility  gap  thus 
yawns  between  this  administration  and 
its  incredulous,  almost  mesmerized,  ob- 
servers. A  thorough  investigation  then  of 
this  latest  rumor  mongering — and  the 
underlying  motivation  for  it — is  a  legi- 
timate subject  of  inquiry  for  this  body. 
I  support  House  Resolution  627  for  that 
purpose. 

Now,  the  background  of  it  is  that  on 
March  29  Iran  published  a  purported 
confidential  message  from  Mr  Carter  to 
the  Ayatollah  Khomeini.  It  termed  the 
message  "conciliatory,"  and  presumably 
this  me«!«afire  said  that  Mr.  Carter  had 
said,  quoting  him,  that  a  reasonable  re- 
action of  the  youth  of  Iran  was  involved 
in  seizing  the  U.S.  Embassy  last  No- 
vember. Then  the  message  went  on — and 
this  is  the  Iranian  version — to  say  thaf 
it  had  gone  a  long  way  toward  meeting 
the  Iranian  demands  for  American  aim= 
in  the  past  interference  in  Iran  during 
the  reign  of  the  Shah. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Jody  PoweU  at  the 
White  House  denied  that  a  message  had 
been  sent  by  Mr.  Carter  to  Khome'ni  or 
anybody  else.  However,  the  Wh*te  House 
then  admitted  that  they  had  in  fact  sent 
two  letters  via  the  Swiss  Government  to 
the  Iranian  President. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  I  believe 
partly  as  a  result  of  poor  advice  and 
amateurish  staff  work,  the  President  hn<: 
developed  a  monstrous  credibilitv  gap  I 
think  It  is  hurting  him  at  home  and 


abroad,  and  it  is  hurting  him  especially 
as  he  tries  to  deal  with  the  powers  of 
Western  Europe  and  tries  to  get  support 
fbr  the  boycott  he  has  proposed.  This 
credibility  gap  is  hurting  us,  this  credi- 
bility gap  is  hurting  our  allies,  this  credi- 
bility gap  is  hurting  the  free  world. 

It  does  not  help  when  we  have  con- 
tradictory statements,  first  a  denial  from 
the  President's  spokesman  and  then  an 
admission  in  a  message  from  the  White 
House. 

Along  with  this  credibility  gap.  there 
is  also  the  old  story  of  "crying  wolf."  We 
have  had.  since  the  hostages  were  seized, 
about  four  specific  instances  where  the 
White  House  seemed  prepared  to  wel- 
come the  hostages.  They  all  turned  out 
to  be  either  miscalculations  or  situations 
of  exaggerated  optimism,  whatever  the 
case  might  have  been.  Again,  though, 
this  contributes  to  the  credibility  gap. 

Then,  last  but  not  least,  I  think  we 
should  point  out  that  with  aU  due  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Carter  and  his  nobility  of 
character  and  his  great  heart,  he  is  in 
fact  something  less  than  an  effective 
world  statesman.  Part  of  that,  I  think,  is 
from  the  advice  he  receives  or  the  lack 
of  advice. 

I,  at  this  point,  have  one  small  sug- 
gestion to  make,  that  is,  the  next  time 
there  is  a  "bloody  Monday,"  or  whatever 
they  call  those  reshuffles  in  the  adminis- 
tration, perhaps  Mr.  Carter  would  take 
the  staff  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House.  Mr.  Jack 
Brady,  and  appoint  him  as  National  Se- 
curity Adviser.  That  would  shore  up  h's 
policy  quite  a  bit.  But  in  the  absence  of 
that  switch,  with  a  perpetuation  of  the 
present  White  House  "inner  sanctum." 
I  see  nothing  but  continued  disaster  in 
foreign  affairs. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  resolution  that 
would  present  a  new  danger  to  the  hos- 
tages. After  almost  6  months,  one  would 
wonder  how  much  patience  the  public 
really  has,  and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  know  and  I  think  all  of  us  would 
like  to  know  just  what  the  White  House 
has  or  has  not  done  and  just  what  con- 
cessions may  or  may  not  have  been  of- 
fered. I  think,  if  anything,  this  would 
help  the  situation  relating  to  the  hos- 
tages, not  harm  it. 

Mr.    Speaker,    in    that    sense,    I    am 

pleased  to  stipport  the  resolution,  and  I 

urge  a  vote  against  the  motion  to  table 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.  Speaker,  will 

the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman   from   California. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague's  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman  does  not 
believe  that  this  resolution  will  do  dam- 
age to  our  ability  to  get  our  hostages 
back  or  in  any  way  reveal  anything  that 
the  public  should  not  know? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No.  I  think  at  this 
point  we  need  more  activity  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  hostages.  I  would  not 
want  to  be  hiding  beh'nd  shadows  or 
reports  at  this  point.  I  would  like  to 
have  more  things  brought  out  in  the 
open. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  none  of  this  in- 
formation that  would  generate  from  this 
resolution  would,  in  the  gentleman's 
judgment,  do  harm? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  personally  do  not 
think  so.  I  think  there  are  unfortunate 
time  factors  here  that  relate  to  certain 
Tuesdays  in  the  American  calendar.  I 
think  that  is  a  factor.  I  think  that  is  a 
factor  in  some  of  the  public  relations 
statements. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  the  gentleman 
thinks  there  is  some  relationship  be- 
tween this  and  some  of  our  elections? 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
let  the  gentleman  make  up  his  own  mind 
on  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  observation 
needs  to  be  highlighted  and  noted  by  my 
other  House  colleagues. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  says  that  we  should  be 
doing  more.  What  would  the  gentleman 
suggest  we  do  now  in  order  to  effectuate 
a  release  of  the  hostages,  and  what  will 
this  contribute''  What  will  this  informa- 
tion contribute  toward  the  release  of  the 
hostages? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  this  information  would  contribute 
at  least  a  clarification  of  the  ambiguous 
statements,  the  denials  and  admissions 
in  messages  from  the  White  House. 

The  real  problem,  as  I  stressed  earlier. 
is  that  I  think  our  poor  President  suffers 
from  a  monstrous  credibility  gap,  the 
worst  in  recent  history.  The  fact  is  that 
so  many  heads  of  states  in  Western  Eu- 
rope and  our  other  natural  allies  are 
afraid  to  stand  up  with  us  for  fear  that 
72  hours  later  our  policy  may  be  com- 
pletely reversed,  and  that  is  the  real 
weakness  we  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  got  to  show  our 
strength,  and  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  have  the  President  admit  that  his  staff 
has  boxed  us  in.  in  this  particular  area 
that  is  truly  damaging. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  But  what  does  that  ac- 
complish toward  the  release  of  the 
hostages?  What  would  the  gentleman  do 
about  that? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  enables  us  to 
have  a  clarity  of  the  American  policy. 
For  once  we  would  have  a  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  President  to 
get  these  hostages  out.  I  want  to  stand 
united  behind  the  President.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  the  President  stands, 
though. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt). 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  not  to  table  House 
Resolution  626  which  I  think  very  prop- 
erly asked  for  all  information  concern- 
ing commitments  made  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  President  on  behalf  of 
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the  Nation  to  the  Shah  of  Iran,  partic- 
ularly those  made  at  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  just  before  the  Shah's  departure. 
Surely  Congress  should  know  what  the 
Nation  has  been  committed  to  or  what 
officials  have  purported  to  commit  us  to. 
Congress  must  appropriate  all  fimds  to 
carry  out  the  Nation's  commitments,  and 
we  are  entitled  to  know  what  they  are  in 
much  more  detail  than  has  been  supplied 
us. 

I  shall,  however,  vote  to  table  House 
Resolution  627  because  its  direction  is 
very  much  less  specific  and  deals  with 
very  sensitive  ongoing  negotiations  with 
another  nation,  Iran,  about  a  very  ex- 
plosive topic,  the  treatment  and  release 
of  the  hostages. 

When  the  President  is  dealing  with 
other  nations,  he  is  dealing  with  matters 
peculiarly  within  his  province  under  om 
Constitution.  Such  dealings  may  result 
in  international  agreements  or  treaties, 
the  entry  into  which  he  alone  can  initi- 
ate. His  authority  in  such  matters  stems 
directly  from  the  Constitution  itself. 

Makirig  commitments  to  a  now  private 
individual  like  the  Shah  is  within  the 
executive  department's  ordinary  func- 
tion of  carrying  out  the  laws.  Such  au- 
thority stems  from  congressional  policy 
enunciated  in  law  and  made  possible  by 
aporopriations. 

Therefore,  the  two  resolutions  are  very 
different  in  fundamental  character.  But 
they  are  also  different  in  practical  effect, 
and  this  stems  from  their  fimdamental 
difference. 

I  cannot  see  how  Congress  can  afford 
to  relinquish  its  oversight  function  in  an 
area  where  private  commitments  are  in- 
volved, that  may  have  widespread  public 
effects,  merely  because  it  is  argued  that 
this  mav  ruffle  the  feathers  of  a  foreign 
power.  Furthermore.  I  think  it  unlikely 
that  congressional  examination  of  that 
issue  would  have  such  effect. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  can  see  how  a 
complete  disclosure  of  the  step-by-step 
negotiations  with  a  foreign  government 
and  of  preliminary  discussions  and  plan- 
ning could  very  much  hamper  the  Pres- 
idency in  carrying  out  the  most  delicate 
of  dealings. 

These  are  the  reasons  why  I  will  vote 
differently  on  the  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute,  for  debate  purposes  only,  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  part  of 
this  discussion  that  disturbs  me  is  that 
I  heard  the  proponent  of  this  resolution 
and  its  sponsor  talking  as  though  some- 
how the  United  States  were  at  fault  be- 
cause there  are  hostages  In  Iran. 

I  think  the  one  part  of  the  President's 
statement  that  has  been  totally  clear  and 
understandable  to  everybody  is  that  we 
want  these  hostages  released,  and  as  to 
the  illegal  seizure  of  the  Embassy,  there 
IS  no  explanation  for  it  or  defense  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
such  resolutions  as  we  are  now  consider- 
mg  would  at  best  become  a  political 
counteroroductive  type  of  attempt  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  aim  of 
releasing  the  hostages.  That  is  what  I 
thmk  we  must  direct  ourselves  to,  and 
nothing  else,  at  this  time. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  sup- 
ported a  similar  resolution  of  inquiry  and 
and  the  subsequent  inquiries  regarding 
the  United  Nations'  vote  on  which  the 
administration  admitted  there  was  some 
foul-up  on  the  Israeli  land  problem  re- 
cently? I  would  ask  the  gentleman  how 
he  can  separate  that  kind  of  an  inquiry 
from  this  typ>e  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
support  inquiries  of  a  nature  that  says 
the  President  made  a  mistake  or  did  not 
make  a  mistake  which  the  White  House 
did  not  admit.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
lives  of  50  Americans,  and  I  think  ever>' 
Member  of  this  Congress  is  concerned 
about  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  inquiries  of  this 
type  are  tremendously  counterproduc- 
tive. We  do  have  one  aim — and  the  Presi- 
dent has  stated  it — and  that  is  to  get 
these  men  and  women  out  of  that 
Embassy. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  one 
of  the  easiest  "I  told  you  sos"  that  one 
could  aim  at  the  White  House  is  this: 
The  President  was  camoaigning  against 
secret  diplomacy,  but  I  think  that  he  now 
more  than  anyone  else  understands  the 
absolute  indispervsability  of  some  nego- 
tiations occurring  in  secret. 

To  accuse  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  of  ineptitude  is  indeed 
like  shooting  fish  in  a  barrel.  But  what 
does  it  profit  us?  It  is  our  Government, 
it  is  the  only  Government  we  have,  and  if 
we  continue  to  publicly  display  our  lack 
of  confidence  in  our  Government,  we 
continue  then  to  provide  grist  for  a  So- 
viet miscalculation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  stakes  are  extremely 
high.  It  is  not  simply  springing  50  hos- 
tages. The  Soviets  are  poised  on  the 
borders,  and  if  we  continue  to  show  divi- 
sion to  the  international  community  on 
the  home  front,  if  we  continue  to  divert 
our  attention  from  the  incredible 
breaches  of  decency  that  have  occurred 
by  the  Iranian  Government  and  talk 
about  division  smd  ineptitude  and  lack  of 
support  on  the  home  front,  we  encourage 
the  Soviet  Union  and  we  encourage  the 
militants  in  Iran  to  say,  "Look !  ITiey  are 
falling  all  over  themselves.  The  longer  we 
hold  on,  the  more  they  will  continue  to 
snipe  at  their  government." 

I  simply  say  that  I  hope  the  White 
House  consults  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ZABLOCKI) ,  I  hope  the  White 
House  consults  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield),  and  I  hope 
the  'White  House  consults  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinsici>  about 
what  they  are  doing,  but  those  consulta- 
tions should  be  done  quietly.  Yes,  they 
should  be  done  secretly  until  we  get  out 
of  this  mess.  Once  that  htis  happened, 
there  is  time  enough  for  investigations. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  stakes 
are  too  high  to  put  our  dirty  linen — and 


indeed  it  may  be  "dirty  linen" — out  on 
the  line  for  the  world  to  see.  Therefore,  I 
do  support  the  motion  to  table. 
01320 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
m'nute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfield K 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  tMr.  Hydk)  .  I  think  he  has 
given  an  excellent  summary  of  where  we 
should  stand  on  this.  I  just  do  not  favor 
any  piecemeal  investigation  of  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made  regarding  the 
Iranian  situation.  Although  these  are 
serious  allegations  which  deserve  our 
considered  attention  at  scMne  future  dat«, 
I  believe  that  our  primary  responsibility 
now  is  to  be  sensitive  to  the  safety  of  the 
American  hostages.  Once  the  hcKtages 
are  released,  we  will  certainly  have  a 
full  opportimity  for  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  all  allegations. 

I  strongly  urge  that  the  resoluticm  be 
tabled. 

Mr.  ZABLOCTKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
for  purposes  of  debate  only-,  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
Dellitms)  . 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  very 
troubled  by  the  last  remarks  The  rank- 
ing minority  member  indicated  that  the 
speech  by  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Hydei.  set 
this  matter  in  proper  context.  I  would 
like  to  challenge  that. 

We  are  indeed  part  of  the  Government. 
We  are  representatives  of  the  people.  We 
are  part  of  the  triumvirate  form  of  gov- 
ernment, which  means  that  we  have  the 
same  responsibility  to  understand  in- 
ternational crises  as  the  executive 
branch  of  Government. 

My  colleague  stated  that  we  should 
show  unity  to  the  world.  I  would  simply 
suggest  that  many  of  us  have  argued 
vaUdly  on  this  fioor  that  what  ostensibly 
makes  this  Government  better  than  other 
governments  is  the  process  by  which  we 
arrive  at  decisionmaking;  and  that  proc- 
ess is  discussion,  debate,  dissent,  and 
consensus  building. 

Now,  there  has  been  no  discussion  on 
the  Iranian  policy:  there  has  been  no 
dissent;  there  has  been  no  debate;  there 
has  been  no  consensus  development. 

Indeed,  some  people  who  have  stood  up 
to  challenge  our  present  pohcy  on  Iran 
have  been  characterized  as  unpatriotic 
citizens,  and  mv  notion  is  that  the  true 
patriots  of  this  society  are  those  persons 
who  have  the  courage  and  the  tenacity 
and  the  intellect  to  challenge  policy  when 
they  perceive  that  it  is  wrong. 

Now,  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  The  gentleman  raised 
the  question:  How  do  we  get  the  hostages 
released? 

It  is  a  marvelous  question.  I  am  sure 
that  none  of  us  on  this  floor  are  totally 
capable  of  responding  to  the  question. 
But  I  think  that  it  would  be  less  than 
honest  to  not  suggest  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  in  this  country 
with  respect  to  how  to  handle  that 
situation. 

There  are  millions  of  American  people 
who  believe  that  war  in  this  situation 
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1a  not  a  viable  alternative,  that  the  notion 
of  some  abstract  idea  of  national  honor 
is  not  really  what  is  involved  here. 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  under- 
stand that  there  Eire  times  when  anal- 


fat,  the  Pope  and  perhaps  'Villalon.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  President  has 
taken  such  peaceful  steps  as  are  available 
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is  not  a  viable  alternative,  that  the  notion 
of  some  abstract  idea  of  national  honor 
is  not  really  what  is  involved  here. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  what  really 
is  involved  here  are  the  lives  of  50  people. 
Many  of  us  believe  that  peace  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  bring  these  people  back 
Some  of  us  beheve  that  we  should  apolo- 
gize to  the  world  community  and  to  Iran 
Same  people  believe  that  we  should  admit 
our  wrongs.  Some  people  admit  that  we 
should  state  to  the  world.  "Yes.  our  CIA 
overthrew  a  legitimate  government  in 
1953.  that  we  were  involved  in  helping 
them  set  up  SAVAK,  one  of  the  most 
heinoiis  secret  police  units  ever  devised 
on  this  face  of  this  Earth." 

Some  of  us  believe  that  maybe  we 
ought  to  discuss  this  policy. 

I  would  just  simply  conclude  and  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  again,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hydei,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Wolff >.  to 
all  of  the  Members,  the  strength  of  this 
process  is  the  right  to  dissent.  The  thing 
that  has  me  excited  about  coming  to  this 
Congress  every  day  is  my  right  to  chal- 
lenge and  my  right  to  speak  and  my  right 
to  dissent  from  policies  that  I  do  not 
agree  with.  That  is  the  only  strength  we 
have,  and  when  we  throw  away  the  right 
for  some  of  us  to  stand  here  to  challenge 
policy,  the  President,  even  in  our  own 
party,  then  I  would  suggest  that  we 
render  ourselves  impotent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DzLLtmsi  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Dellums  i 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  No.  1,  we 
in  this  body  have  the  responsibility  to 
gain  the  necessary  information.  I  think 
that  that  is  the  bottom  line. 

No.  2,  I  think  we  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand that  the  process  have  integrity  and 
that  the  rules  apply  across  the  board,  not 
simply  when  it  is  convenient. 

The  true  test  of  this  democratic  proc- 
ess is  whether  or  not  the  rules  can  be 
lived  up  to  in  the  middle  of  crises.  You 
show  me  where  it  is  written  anywhere  on 
pages  stained  yellow  with  age  that  we 
should  suspend  the  democratic  process 
because  we  are  in  an  international  crisis. 
I  would  submit,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
way  we  arrive  at  policy  is  on  the  basis  of 
discussion,  dissent,  debate  and  consensus 
building:  and  once  you  throw  that  out  the 
window,  you  have  made  a  mockery  of  our 
process  and  you  have  rendered  this  body 
impotent.  I  choose  not  to  want  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  process  that  challenges  my 
right  to  speak. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  com- 
pletely with  the  support  and  emphasis  of 
my  good  friend  in  the  weU,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr  Dellitmsi 
But  I  suggest  that  when  brain  surgery  is 
going  on,  you  do  not  bump  the  surgeon  s 
elbow. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  time  to  debate 
and  to  Implement  that  debate  when  the 
election  occurs  in  November 


Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  under- 
stand that  there  Eire  times  when  anal- 
ogies have  strength  as  well  as  weakness. 
What  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  here 
IS  that  our  present  status  quo  policy  in 
some  way  Is  going  to  release  the  hostages. 
That  may  be  an  Issue  that  is  on  the 
table  for  discussion  and  debate,  and  I 
am  simply  suggestmg:  Let  the  debate  go 
forward.  Nothing  is  supposed  to  challenge 
our  right  to  be  able  to  speak  in  this  well 
on  any  policy.  I  think,  when  you  make 
the  statement.  "Let  us  show  a  unified 
front,"  we  all  know  there  are  different 
points  of  view  in  this  country,  and  the 
honest  point  of  view,  the  strength  of  this 
country,  is  the  capacity  to  allow  not  only 
ourselves  but  the  world  to  see  that  in 
dissent  we  can  arrive  at  a  position  that 
is  a  consensus  of  our  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DELLinasi  has  agam  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums*. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman's  major  premise  that  we 
should  debate  the  full  poUcy  of  what  has 
been  our  Iran  pohcy,  but  nowhere  in  this 
resolution  is  there  the  statement  of  look- 
ing into  Mr.  Kissinger's  activity  with 
relation  to  Iran.  And,  unfortunately, 
what  is  happening  here  is  that  we  are 
making  the  same  political  elements  of 
the  hostages  as  we  made  of  the  MlA's 
and  the  POW's.  and  I  am  opposed  to 
that.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this  situation 
politicized  to  the  point  where  we  jeop- 
ardize the  lives  of  these  people  who  are 
being  held  over  there. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's comment.  The  situation  is  al- 
ready politicized.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
resolution  further  pohticizes  it.  I  think 
what  this  resolution  does  is  to  provide  a 
vehicle  by  which  we  can  obtain  informa- 
tion. And  all  I  would  suggest  to  all  of 
my  colleagues  Is:  Search  deeply  within 
your  spirit  and  your  soul  and  try  to  Jus- 
tify a  vote  which  says.  "I  do  not  want  to 
know." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  deny  the 
Members  an  opportunity  to  debate  every 
and  any  issue  that  comes  before  this 
body.  But  at  this  moment  we  must  bear 
uppermost  in  mind  that  the  safety  smd 
the  return  of  our  hostages  is  most  im- 
portant. It  has  been  pointed  out  in  de- 
bate that  the  time  to  discuss  all  of  the 
issues  involved  in  our  relations  with 
Iran  is  after  the  hostages  have  been  re- 
leased and  not  while  they  are  still  in 
captivity.  Nobody  wants  to  avoid  debate, 
all  we  want  is  time  to  get  the  hostages 
released. 

During  debate  it  was  also  alleged  that 
■'shady  characters"  were  being  used  by 
the  United  States  in  the  effort  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  hostages.  If  that  is  so 
I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  know  that 
many  people  have  offered  to  help — Ara- 


fat, the  Pope  and  perhaps  Villalon.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  President  has 
taken  such  peaceful  steps  as  are  available 
including  accepting  the  services  of  those 
who  might  be  helpful. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  reply  at  the  State  Department  to  my 
letter  requesting  information  pursuant 
to  the  resolutions  makes  it  clear  that  in 
the  communication  sent  by  the  President 
to  the  Iranian  Government  that  the 
United  States  would  be  prepared  lor  an 
airing  of  Iran's  grievance  in  an  appro- 
priate forum  but  only  in  connection  with, 
or  after,  the  release  of  the  hostages. 
Now,  that  is  a  view  that  all  of  us  can 
share. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  a4id  I  move  to  lay  on  the 
table  House  Resolution  627. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki> . 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  EvideSitly 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SerRreant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — veas  314.  nays  90. 
not  voting  28.  as  follows: 
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Holl->nd 

Bouqiiard 

Kmerv 

Hoilenbeck 

Bowen 

•English 

Holt 

Brad  em  as 

Frienborn 

Hopkins 

Breaut 

'^rtel 

Howard 

Brlnkley 

Fvans.  Ob. 

Hiibbard 

Brodhead 

Fvans.  Tnrt. 

Huckaby 

Brooks 

Farv 

Hiighes 

Broomfleld 

F'.scell 

Hut  to 

Brown.  Calif. 

Fazto 

Hyde 

Buchanan 

Penwlck 

Ireland 

Bureener 

Ferraro 

.Jenkins 

Bnrltson 

Findley 

.Tenrette 
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Johnson,  Calif, 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomsrslno 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

LoefBer 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Matbls 

Matsul 

Mat  to  X 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  III. 

Murtha 


Ashbrook 

Bauman 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  R.W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dornan 

Erdahl 

Evans,  Del. 

Fish 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Grassley 

Gray 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harsha 

Hawkins 


N.Y. 


Musto 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Raneel 

Ratchford 

Keuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rover 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

NAYS— 90 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lee 

Leland 

Lewis 

Livingston 

MoClory 

McDonald 

MTdigan 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mazzoli 

Mikulski 

Miller,  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  Md. 
Moffett 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Nolan 
Oakar 
Oberstar 


Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

Ullm-in 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Wat  kins 

Wa-;man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whit  ten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

■yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Ottlnger 

Paul 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Robinson 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Saiterfield 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberlint; 

Sensenbrenner 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Tavlor 

Vanik 

Vento 

Wal-.,'ren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Williams.  Mont 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla 


Ba  falls 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Cavanaiigh 
Crane,  Daniel 
Davis.  S  C. 
Dickinson 
Dougherty 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hefner 


NOT  VOTING— 28 


Heftel 

Hillis 

Holtzman 

Jacobs 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kazen 

Lederer 

Lott 

McKinney 

Murphy.  N.Y. 


Mvers,  Pa. 

Obey 

Russo 

Sebellus 

Symms 

Udall 

White 

Whltehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 


n   1340 

The  Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Russo  with  Mr.  Bafalls. 
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Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Kazen  with  Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Lederer  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Hefner  with  Mr.  Hillis. 

Ms.   Holtzman   with   Mr.  Whit^urst. 

Mr.  Obey  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Symms. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt. 

Mr.  Heftel  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Jacobs  with  Mr.  Cayanaugh. 

Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Dick- 
inson. 


Mr.  'VENTO,  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Michigan, 
and  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay.'^ 

Mr.  STAGGERS  changed  his  vote  from 
■  nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
section  305(ai  of  Public  Law  93-344,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  and 
House  Resolution  642.  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  307) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  US.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982.  and  1983  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that  motion.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
during  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  307>  with  Mr.  Bolling  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  first  reading  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution will  be  dispensed  with. 
There  was  no  objection. 

n  1350 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  section 
305(ai.  title  3.  of  Public  Law  93-344.  as 
amended,  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiMMoi  will  be  recognized 
for  5  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from 


Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized  for 
5  hours. 

After  opening  statements  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo  >  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta)  for  2 
hours  each  to  control  debate  on  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies.  After  these  4 
hours  of  debate  have  been  consumed  or 
yielded  back,  the  Chair  will  recognize 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  control  the  remainder  of  their 
10  hours  of  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  (Mr.  Giaimo. i 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

This  budget  marks  a  departure  from 
past  years.  It  is  not  a  "spending  as 
usual"  budget.  It  is  not  loaded  with  fiscal 
sweeteners  to  please  this  group  or  that 
group  or  this  Member  or  that  Member. 
Instead,  it  is  a  lean  and  tight  budget 
that  calls  for  substantial  spending  cuts. 
It  projects  a  surplus  of  $2  billion  and 
holds  out  the  prospect  of  a  tax  reduction 
to  become  effective  sometime  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

As  you  know,  last  month,  faced  with 
the  highest  infiation  rate  in  three  dec- 
ades, leaders  of  the  House,  the  Senate, 
and  the  administration  began  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  Capitol  to  devise  a  com- 
mon anti -inflation  strategy. 

We  met  in  marathon  sessions  for  8 
consecutive  davs.  Never  in  mv  21  years  in 
Congress  have  I  seen  such  dedication  of 
purpose.  The  meetings  were  marked  by  a 
sense  of  urgencv  and  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  commitment  that  are  rare  in 
our  Nation  except  in  times  of  Interna- 
tional crisis. 

During  the  8  days,  a  clear  consensus 
on  a  course  of  action  emerged. 

Inflation,  it  was  immediately  agreed, 
continues  as  a  clear  and  present  danger 
to  our  national  well-being  and  a  threat 
to  the  freedoms  and  Institutions  that 
Americans  have  always  taken  for 
granted. 

One  crucial  step  toward  breaking  the 
continuing  upward  spiral  is  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  No  one  who  participated 
deluded  himself  into  believing  It  is  the 
only  step  or  that  it  can  dramatically  or 
quickly  reduce  the  Inflation  rate.  But  all 
aereed  that  it  is  an  essential  step  and 
that,  coupled  with  other  anti-inflation- 
ary policies,  it  can  break  the  back  of  this 
menace  which  continues  to  exact  an  in- 
tolerable price  from  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

We  also  reached  an  Important  con- 
sensus on  how  the  budget  should  be  bal- 
anced: not  with  new  taxes:  not  with 
empty  promises:  not  with  reckless  slashes 
in  entitlement  programs,  which  benefic- 
iaries have  come  to  depend  upon:  not 
with  mirrors  or  tricks  or  gimmicks,  but 
with  genuine  reductions  In  runaway  Fed- 
eral spending. 
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The  resolution  before  you  today,  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  with 
broad  bipartisan  support,  closely  paral- 


Among  the  major  spending  reductions 
are  the  following:  $1.7  billion  by  not  re- 
newing   the    State    portion   of   revenue 


the  decaying  housing  stock  in  older  urban 
areas. 
The  committee  recommends  $4.1  bil- 
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Jh  reconciliation  section,  which  is  those  essential  members  of  the  leader-  will  be  leveled  at  the  Budget  Committee 
provided  for  m  the  Budget  Act,  would  ship  I  Include  the  present  chairman  of  and,  yes.  at  its  chahro^for  X^eS^ 
du-ect  eight  House  committees  and  their     the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  gentle-     ...on.,  it  m.Hp  «r  r ofiLr.„  J„  J„  .„M^i 
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The  resolution  before  you  today,  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  with 
broad  bipartisan  support,  closely  paral- 
lels the  agreements  reached  during  those 
meetings  last  month. 

It  is  not  Chairman  Giaimo's  resolution. 
nor  simply  the  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution. It  is  a  resolution  reflecting  the 
common  judgments  of  leaders  in  both  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  on 
how  to  respond  to  the  crisis  of  inflation. 
The  first  budget  resolution,  as  you 
know,  sets  a  target  spending  ceiling  and 
revenue  floor  as  a  guide  to  our  action 
on  legislation  the  rest  of  the  year.  Until 
it  is  adopted,  no  spending  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1981  can  come  to  the  floor. 

The  aggregates  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution  are  as  follows : 
Budget  authority;  $694.6  billion; 
Outlays:  $611.8  billion; 
Revenues.  $613  8  billion;  and 
Surplus:  $2  billion. 

If  we  adopt  these  targets  and  then  stay 
within  them  in  our  subsequent  actions 
this  year,  the  96th  Congress  will  have 
made  an  historic  breakthrough.  We  will 
have  balanced  the  Federal  budget  for 
the  first  time  in  12  years  and  for  only  the 
second  time  in  the  last  two  decades. 

This  is  the  first  resolution  since  I  be- 
came chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  has  emerged  from  the  commit- 
tee with  Republican  support.  I  am 
pleased  that  it  has  solid  bipartisan  back- 
ing. All  but  1  Republican  member 
joined  a  majority  of  11  Democrats  in 
ordering  it  reported.  Inflation  is  not  a 
partisan  matter.  It  hits  the  pocketbooks 
and  jeopardizes  the  future  of  all  Amer- 
icans. It  would  be  tragic  if  partisan 
maneuvering  prevents  us  now  from 
taking  the  important  step  that  eco- 
nomic circumstances  and  the  American 
people  clearly  are  demanding  I  urge  my 
colleagues — from  the  majority  and 
minority  sides  alike — not  to  let  that 
happen. 

I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  there  is  no 
painless  way  to  balance  the  budget.  De- 
spite what  critics  of  the  Congress  some- 
times claim,  there  are  few.  if  any.  pro- 
grams in  the  Federal  budget  that  do  not 
serve  some  worthwhile  purpose. 

But  for  too  long,  we  have  been  on  a 
.spendin?  binge.  New  programs  have  pro- 
liferated. Old  programs  have  received 
almost  automatic  annual  funding  in- 
creases. The  Federal  Government  has  as- 
sumed functions  that  more  properly 
should  be  carried  out  at  the  State  or  lo- 
cal levels.  The  Federal  Government  has 
become  overly  generous— and  with  funds 
that  it  does  not  have. 

This  budget  moves  to  arrest  the  pen- 
dulum of  free  spending.  It  defers  new 
starts.  It  returns  some  programs  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  says  we  will 
not  spend  beyond  our  means. 

In  all.  it  proposes  to  cut  $16.5  billion 
from  the  budget  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident m  January  as  reestimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  in  March 
In  addition,  it  would  reduce  spending 
by  $5.5  billion  through  enactment  of  a 
sente  of  legislative  reforms  recom- 
mended by  the  President  and  endorsed 
by  the  committee. 


Among  the  major  spending  reductions 
are  the  following:  $1.7  billion  by  not  re- 
newing  the    State    portion   of   revenue 
sharing.    In    this    connection.    I    would 
point  out  that  more  than  half  of  State 
governments  are  expected  to  run  signifi- 
cant surpluses  in   1980;   $1.1   billion  by 
adjusting  benefits   for  Federal   retirees 
once  a  year  instead  of  twice  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 
The  change  would  put  Federal  retirees 
•on  the  same  adjustment  basis  as  social 
security  recipients;  $1  billion  by  reduc- 
ing agency  overhead  and  administrative 
costs   through   such   policies   as   hiring 
freezes,  lower  use  of  consumable  sup- 
plies, and  more  restrictive  policies  on 
travel  and  contract  services;  $1  billion  in 
defense     through     the     appropriations 
process  with  reductions  made  for  a  vari- 
ety of  causes,  including  schedule  slip- 
pages, and  redefinition  of  requirements 
and  identification  of  operating  efficien- 
cies;    $1   billion  by  slowing  down   pur- 
chases    for     the     strategic     petroleum 
reserves;  $1  billion  through  a  reduction 
of  about  10  percent  in  the  CETA  pro- 
gram; and  $1  billion  by  eliminating  the 
proposed    new    antirecession    fiscal    as- 
sistance initiative,  which  would  be  tar- 
geted to  local  government,  not  individ- 
uals. 

Now  let  me  tell  you  what  this  resolu- 
tion does  not  do.  It  does  not,  as  some 
critics  have  suggested,  turn  its  back  on 
people  in  need.  It  does  not  destroy  essen- 
tial programs  for  the  poor  and  the  dis- 
advantaged. It  does  not  break  the 
Federal  commitment  to  the  cities. 

Of  the  S16.5  billion  in  reductions,  only 
14  percent  are  direct  cuts  in  human  re- 
sources programs.  Other  reductions  are 
achieved : 

By  program  reform  to  end  abuse  and 
insure  that  benefits  are  targeted  on  the 
truly  needy: 

By  delaying  the  effective  dates  of 
some  new  programs ;  and 

By  returning  some  programs  to  States 
and  localities  whose  treasuries  are  in 
healthier  conditions  than  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

At  the  same  time,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides for  continued  funding  at  high  levels 
of  essential  social  programs.  Some  high- 
lights : 

While  it  recommends  a  suspension  of 
revenue  sharing  to  States,  it  would  con- 
tinue revenue  sharing  to  hard-pressed 
local  governments  at  a  level  of  $4.6  bil- 
lion. 

While  it  recommends  a  reduction  of 
50.000  jobs  from  the  CETA  title  VI  pro- 
gram, it  would  still  maintain  a  1.50.000 
job  level  under  that  title  and  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $8.6  billion  in  outlays  for 
all  CETA  job  programs  to  help  solve 
structural  unemployment  problems, 
which  are  concentrated  in  our  cities. 

The  committee  assumes  $3.8  billion  of 
budget  authority  for  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  and  $675  million  for 
urban  development  action  grants. 

The  committee  assumes  $32.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $5.5  billion  in 
outlays  for  HUD  subsidized  housing  pro- 
grams to  help  provide  decent  shelter  for 
lower  income  families  and  rehabilitate 


the  decaying  housing  stock  in  older  urban 
areas. 

The  committee  recommends  $4.1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  an 
increase  of  $352  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1980  appropriation,  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  its  commitment  to 
supplementary  education  for  disadvan- 
taged and  bilingual  children.  The  com- 
mittee also  recommends  an  increase  of 
$89  million — to  a  total  of  $879  million — 
for  Head  Start  and  related  child  devel- 
opment services. 

The  committee  assumes  full  funding 
of  the  title  XX  social  services  program 
at  the  levels  agreed  to  in  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  3434,  or  $2.9  billion. 

The  committee  includes  an  increase  of 
S600  million  for  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  over  the  $1.6  billion 
appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  resolution  also  provides  for  a 
strong  national  defense  although,  in 
equity,  defense  as  well  as  domestic  pro- 
grams must  share  in  the  belt  tightening. 
The  target  established  by  the  committee 
provides  for  essential  force  levels  as  well 
as  improved  readiness  and  moderniza- 
tion. Procurement  programs  other  than 
ships,  for  example,  are  up  more  than  9 
percent  after  infiation;  Air  Force  mis- 
sile procurement  is  up  28  percent;  re- 
search and  development  are  increased  by 
more  than  13  percent — all  in  real  terms, 
or  after  allowing  for  inflation. 

In  short,  the  resolution  provides  for 
the  Nation's  essential  needs.  It  does  not. 
however,  condone  waste,  scattergun  tar- 
geting or  profligacy.  It  recognizes  that 
the  real  enemy  of  the  cities,  of  the  poor, 
and  of  a  strong  defense  establishment 
is  runaway  inflation. 

Finally,  let  me  address  tw^o  other  Is- 
sues in  the  resolution — the  adjustment 
of  spending  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  reconciliation. 

As  you  know,  the  budget  authority 
and  outlay  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1980 
must  be  raised,  not  because  Congress  has 
been  irresponsible  in  Its  spending  ac- 
tions, but  because  a  higher  than  expect- 
ed inflation  rate  has  driven  up  costs, 
particularly  on  interest  pasrments  and 
such  entitlement  programs  as  social  se- 
curity, medicare,  and  medicaid.  The  to- 
tal effect  of  these  increases  has  been  to 
add  $18.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$18.7  billion  in  outlays  to  the  budget 
even  though  Congress  enacted  no  new 
spending  legislation.  The  current  law 
estimate  of  revenues  increased  by  $6.1 
billion  during  the  same  period  . 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  raising  the 
ceiling  on  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  to  $660.3  billion  and  the  out- 
lay ceUing  to  $571.6  billion.  Pasrage  of 
the  amendment  and  the  resolution  will 
permit  supplemental  appropriation  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1980  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  permit  funding 
for  such  essential  programs  as  food 
stamps,  forest  fire  fighting,  and  disaster 
relief. 

Finally,  because  of  the  urgent  necessity 
of  bringing  the  budget  into  balance,  the 
committee  for  the  first  time  has  included 
reconciliation  language  in  the  resolu- 
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tion.  The  reconciliation  section,  which  is 
provided  for  in  the  Budget  Act,  would 
direct  eight  House  committees  and  their 
Senate  counterparts  to  submit  recom- 
mendations for  $9  billion  in  spending 
reductions. 

The  resolution  does  not  direct  the 
committees  to  take  specific  action  on  the 
matters  within  their  jurisdiction.  But 
the  committee  believes  that  Congress 
must  act  decisively  and  quickly  to  con- 
trol spending  and  help  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation.  The  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions are  included  in  this  resolution  be- 
cause there  may  not  be  time  to  act  on 
such  instructions-  before  the  end  of  the 
the  96th  Congress  if  we  waited  until  the 
second  budget  resolution  in  the  fall. 

Failure  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
realize  the  recommended  savings  and  tax 
actions  would  result  in  a  deficit  of  $11.3 
billion,  rather  than  the  surplus  we  pro- 
ject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  resolu- 
tion is  a  carefully  crafted  package  that 
I  believe  spreads  the  burden  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  equitably  across  all  major 
functions  of  Government.  It  provides  for 
essential  national  needs.  It  does  not 
wreck  basic  and  proven  programs  that 
have  become  important  parts  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

The  amendments  that  will  be  offered. 
in  my  judgment,  would  upset  the  balance 
of  equity  the  committee  resolution  has 
achieved  or  would  upset  the  balance  of 
the  budget  icself. 

n  1400 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  express,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  who  have  worked 
long  and  tedious  hours  for  many,  many 
weeks,  giving  of  their  time  and  of  their 
effort  and  of  their  expertise  and  know- 
how  in  helping  to  fashion  this  resolution. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  my  good  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  the  minority 
leader  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
who  has  played  a  vital  and  key  role,  to- 
gether with  the  majority,  in  fashioning 
a  budget  resolution  which  does  meet  na- 
tional needs  and  which  does  make  seri- 
ous efforts  and  attempts  to  reduce 
spending.  I  want  to  thank  my  friend  for 
all  he  has  done  these  many  weeks  and 
months  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
the  members  of  the  leadership  and  all  of 
the  committee  chairmen  and  other 
members  who  met  in  those  emergency 
meetings  which  we  had  with  the  other 
body  and  with  the  administration  in  es- 
tablishing the  basic  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples under  which  we  would  guide  our- 
selves in  trying  to  fashion  a  balanced 
budget  this  year.  Without  the  help  of 
those  leadership  members.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  would  not  be  able  to  come  here 
today  with  such  an  all-embracing  budg- 
et vehicle,  one  which  undertakes  to  really 
address  the  issue  of  inflation,  one  which 
really  attempts  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  one  which  really  seeks  to  effec- 
tuate a  balanced  budget  through  spend- 
ing reductions  and  not  by  new  taxes 
which  are  not  about  to  happen.  Among 


those  essential  members  of  the  leader- 
ship I  include  the  present  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling*  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  support  of  this 
resolution  and  I  urge  support  of  the  per- 
fecting amendment  which  I  will  offer  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  I  urge  rejection  of  all 
subsequent  amendments  which  will  be 
offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

ni4io 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult, trying,  and  unpopular  job  in  this 
House  these  days  than  being  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  would  be.  This  year,  more  than 
ever  before,  my  good  friend  from  Con- 
necticut has  been  under  enormous  pres- 
sure from  every  conceivable  interest 
group  affected  by  this  budget.  While 
everyone  is  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget  in  principle,  precious  few  seem 
willing  to  support  one  when  it  means 
their  favorite  program  is  given  anything 
less  than  every  penny  they  would  have 
liked.  Because  of  the  strong  leadership 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, a  majority  of  the  committee  members 
have  withstood  these  pressures  and  come 
forth  with  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  If  anyone  thinks  this  did  not 
take  will  power,  yes,  and  backbone,  or 
that  it  could  have  been  accomplished 
without  the  courage  and  determination 
of  the  chairman,  he  is  mistaken. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
ranking  member  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee under  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut.  While  we  have  not  al- 
ways agreed,  I  have  always  respected  his 
positions  and  known  of  the  tremendous 
pressures  under  which  he  labored.  In  past 
years,  the  Republican  efforts  to  reduce 
spending  and  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  fell  on  deaf  ears.  This  year  was 
different.  The  chairman  pledge  his  sup- 
port for  a  balanced  budget,  accepted 
some  of  our  amendments  in  committee — 
particularly  the  one  I  offered  for  a  $20 
billion  tax  cut — and  we  were  able  to  re- 
port a  balanced  budget  resolution  for 
House  consideration.  I  was  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  without  the  votes  of  the 
minority  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  committee's  balanced  budget 
resolution  could  not  be  reported. 

However,  our  minority  votes  in  support 
of  this  resolution  did  not  indicate  nor 
signal  our  total  agreement  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  balanced  budget  was 
achieved.  As  always,  we  support  the  bal- 
anced budget  concept,  but  feel  that  it 
should  not  be  achieved  through  increased 
taxes,  but  rather  through  reductions  in 
spending. 

So,  as  a  consequence,  we  plan  to  offer 
a  substitute  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1981  without  the  tax  in- 
creases contained  in  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307  when  the  proper  time 
comes.  As  the  debate  on  this  budget  res- 
olution proceeds,  a  great  deal  of  criticism 


wUl  be  leveled  at  the  Budget  Committee 
and,  yes.  at  its  chairman,  for  the  deci- 
sions it  made  or  failed  to  make  in  craft- 
ing this  particular  resoluticKi.  That  criti- 
cism will  come  from  all  sides  and  all 
points  of  view  in  the  House.  Whatever  the 
end  result.  I  want  everyone  to  know  what 
a  splendid  job  our  chairman  did,  and 
what  a  remarkable  feat  he  has  accom- 
plished in  developing  a  consensus,  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  in  particular,  that  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  must  be  balanced. 
As  many  Members  know.  Bob  Giaimo 
and  I  came  to  the  Congress  together  in 
1951.  and  while  we  are  often  on  0F>posite 
sides  of  the  many  issues  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  respect  and  admire  no  one  more 
than  I  do  Bob  Giaiko.  He  has  courage, 
and  he  displayed  that  courage  durmg  the 
last  day  of  markup  on  this  particular 
resolution.  While  his  efforts  have  made 
him  somewhat  unpopular  at  the  moment 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  I  want  him  to 
know  that  I  for  one  will  miss  him  when 
he  retires  from  tliis  Congress,  and  I  for 
one  did  not  like  to  hear  that  unpleasant 
news. 

I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mmor- 
ity  members  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
individually  and  coUectively ;  The  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL  I ;  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  CoNABLE  > ;  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt);  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula»  ;  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster>;  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Fren- 
ZED  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  RtjDDi.  These  members  are  not 
Johnny-come-latelies  when  it  comes  to 
saving  taxpayers'  dollars  or  balancing 
the  budget.  They  have  been  for  balancing 
the  budget  by  less  expenditures  for  years, 
and  have  been  so  voting  in  the  Budget 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

Let  me  say  that  no  ranking  member 
could  have  asked  for,  nor  received  more 
cooperation  and  support  on  a  committee 
than  I  have  received  from  these  mem- 
bers. They  are  made  from  the  whole 
fiscal  cloth,  and  I  am  honored  to  have 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  them 

And  further,  let  me  say  that  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  minority  staff,  ably 
headed  by  Jim  Hedlund.  We  have  but 
seven  specialists  on  this  staff  on  our  side, 
plus  two  secretaries,  but  they  get  the  job 
done  and  we  are  mighty  grateful  to  them. 
And  certainly,  the  taxpayers  are  grateful 
to  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  business  at 
hand.  I  am  not  going  to  begin  by  saying. 
"I  told  you  so."  I  might  just  comment, 
however,  that  a  good  friend  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  aisle,  who  has  probably 
voted  for  even.-  increase  and  exF>editure 
in  social  programs  since  he  came  to  the 
Congress,  said  to  me.  "If  I  vote  this  time, 
Del,  for  a  balanced  budget,  would  you 
not  say,  'I  told  you  so'?" 

I  said,  "You  vote  for  it  and  I  promise 
not  to  say :  'I  told  you  so'." 

We  are  debating  this  budget  resolution 
in  a  truly  unique  atmosphere.  ITiere  is  a 
consensus,  I  believe,  in  the  House  and 
across  this  countrj'  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  begin  to  live  within  it^ 
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means  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade. 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  debate  is 
over,  this  House  will  have  resisted  the 


predicted  that  inflation  would  drop  to  10 
percent  by  year's  end  but  continue  at 
that  rate  for  another  several  years.  If 


have  had  their  social  security  benefits 
indexed  for  inflation,  but  they  have  seen 
their  life  savings  diminish  in  value.  Our 
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Let  me  put  it  another  way.  If  Carter 
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means  for  the  first  time  in  over  a  decade. 
I  am  hopeful  that  when  this  debate  is 
over,  this  House  will  have  resisted  the 
easy  temptations  to  increase  spending 
for  politically  popular  programs;  turn 
back  efforts  to  weaken  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  built  into  this  budget,  amd 
reject  attempts  to  raise  taxes  even  fur- 
ther instead  of  cutting  spending.  This 
side  of  the  aisle  is  firmly  committed  to 
this  goal,  and  if  enough  of  our  newly- 
found  converts  will  join  us,  a  balanced 
budget  will  result. 

At  this  point  it  would  be  easy  to  inject 
partisanship  into  this  debate  and  remind 
the  House  of  the  many  limes  Members 
on  our  side  have  offered  balanced  budget 
resolutions  only  to  see  them  go  down  in 
defeat. 

ni420 
I  will  not  do  so  because  I  think  bal- 
ancing the  budget  now  is  too  important 
to  this  country.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  believe  the  recent  and  welcome  con- 
version to  the  cause  of  balanced  budgets 
by  some  in  this  Congress  is  only  a  tem- 
porar>-  manifestation  caused  by  the  latest 
pubhc  opinion  polls.  I  franklj  choose  to 
think  otherwise.  This  change  of  mood  in 
the  Congress  is  not  the  result  of  some- 
thing Lou  Harris  or  George  Gallup  are 
reporting  but  is,  rather,  the  result  of  the 
cold.  hard,  and  unpleasant  news  being 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

What  we  are  seeing  from  virtually  all 
of  the  economic  measures  is  proof-posi- 
tive that  the  economic  policies  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  followed  for  the 
last  25  years  are  bankrupting  this  coun- 
try. More  specifically,  these  economic 
statistics  completely  repudiate  this  ad- 
ministration',? economic  policies. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  By  the  time 
the  Ford  administration  left  office, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  we  had  lowered  infla- 
tion to  4.8  percent,  as  measured  by  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  and  only  3.3  per- 
cent, using  the  producer  or  wholesale 
price  index.  To  do  this  took  courage,  and 
it  took  a  will  by  the  President  to  veto  over 
50  spending  bills  sent  to  htm  by  the  Con- 
gress, to  propose  tight  and  austere  budg- 
ets, and  to  fight  the  Government  regula- 
tor>'  agencies  attemoting  to  hamstring 
the  American  economy. 

Few  of  these  decisions  were  politically 
popular,  but  they  were  effective  and  they 
worked. 

But  now.  look  at  what  has  been  hap- 
pening. Inflat'on  has  been  on  the  rise. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration, in  1977.  inflation  rose  to  an 
annual  rate  of  6.8  percent.  After  the  im- 
position of  the  Carter  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram No.  1.  inflation  hit  9  percent  By 
1979.  after  two  more  anti-inflation  pro- 
grams, prices  were  rising  at  a  rate  of  13  3 
percent  Today,  after  the  President's 
fourth  full-fledged  an ti- inflation  pro- 
gram has  been  announced,  prices  are  in- 
creasing at  an  annual  rate  of  18  6  per- 
cent. 

Should  this  rate  continue  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year,  the  President  will 
have  presided  over  a  48-percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  just  4  years 

Several  days  ago  one  of  the  adminis- 
tration's   leading    economic    spokesmen 


predicted  that  inflation  would  drop  to  10 
percent  by  year's  end  but  continue  at 
that  rate  for  another  several  years.  If 
this  does  not  speak  to  the  absolute  fail- 
ure of  these  policies,  I  do  not  know  what 
does. 

The  problem,  of  course,  is  that  all  of 
the  worries  about  inflation  at  the  White 
House  have  not  been  backed  up  by  ac- 
tions which  are  truly  anti-inflationary. 
When  the  President  prepared  his  1981 
budget  and  submitted  it  in  January,  in- 
flation had  been  running  at  over  13  per- 
cent for  months.  Yet  that  budget  con- 
tained a  long  litany  of  new  spending  pro- 
grams which  would  have  cost  an  extra 
$19  billion  in  1981  and  which  would  have 
grown  to  an  annual  cost  of  over  $74  bil- 
lion by  1985. 

Yes,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 
blame  for  inflation  on  everybody  but  the 
administration.  They  blamed  OPEC,  even 
though  higher  energy  prices  only  ac- 
counted for  2.3  percent  of  last  year's 
13.3  inflation  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  that,  be- 
cause we  hear  this  argument  everytime 
they  speak  of  inflation.  OPEC  prices  are 
higher,  everyone  knows,  but  according  to 
the  record,  they  accounted  for  only  2.3 
percent  of  last  year's  13.3  percent  infla- 
tion rate. 

Moreover,  the  administration  cannot 
explain  why  Germany,  which  imports 
96.8  percent  of  its  oil,  and  Japan  which 
imports  99.8  percent,  both  had  signifi- 
cantly lower  rates  of  inflation  than  the 
United  States  in  1979.  namely.  4.2  per- 
cent for  Japan  and  5.7  percent  for  Ger- 
many. 

The  grim  record  does  not  end  with  in- 
flation. In  the  last  year  of  the  prior 
administration's  term  of  office,  produc- 
tivity in  American  factories  and  busi- 
nesses rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta>  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
•self  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  repeat,  in  the  last 
year  of  the  Ford  administration's  term 
in  office,  productivity  in  American  fac- 
tories and  business  rose  by  3.5  percent 
while  labor  costs  rose  at  a  modest  4.7 
percent. 

Yet  3  years  later  productivity  actually 
declined.  It  declined  by  2.3  percent  while 
unit  labor  costs  were  soaring  by  11.4 
percent. 

The  gross  national  product  in  real 
terms  grew  by  5.5  percent  in  1976,  a  rate 
comparable  with  those  of  Germany  with 
5.6  percent  and  Japan  with  6  percent. 
Yet  by  1979  our  economy  was  limping 
along  at  a  growth  rate  of  just  over  2 
percent  while  Germany  and  Japan  con- 
tinued to  experience  solid  real  growth 
rates  of  4.3  and  6  percent,  respectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  these  statistics 
might  not  mean  much  if  they  were  only 
of  interest  to  the  economists.  The  fact 
is.  however,  that  these  seemingly  sterile 
statistics  can  be  translated  directly  into 
a  declining  standard  of  living  for  all  citi- 
zens. No  one  has  been  spared.  The  aver- 
age factory  worker's  family  has  seen  its 
real  spendable  earnings  decline  to  the 
lowest  point  since  1964.  The  elderly  may 


have  had  their  social  security  benefits 
indexed  for  inflation,  but  they  have  seen 
their  life  savings  diminish  in  value.  Our 
young  people  have  suffered  as  the  Car- 
ter-backed minimum  wage  increases 
have  effectively  shut  them  out  of  the 
job  market.  Four  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration have  caused  the  American  peo- 
ple to  suffer  through  the  most  severe 
economic  disaster  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, and  that  will  continue  unless 
action  is  taken. 

The  entire  blame  cannot  be  pinned  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be- 
cause Congress,  after  all,  must  appro- 
priate every  dollar  and  every  cent  that 
the  Government  spends.  But  neither  can 
the  administration  escape  the  responsi- 
bility by  hiding  in  the  White  House.  The 
root  cause  of  our  economic  troubles  rests 
in  Washington,  and  these  charts  on  my 
left  clearly  demonstrate  this. 

Federal  spending  levels  between  1955 
and  1981  are  indicated.  In  1955  it  is  $68.5 
billion,  and  w-e  see  how  it  goes  to  $611.18 
billion  by  1981.  There  is  an  increase  from 
1977  of  S402.7  billion  to  $61 1.8  billion  in 
just  that  short  period  of  time.  Notice 
also,  for  statistical  purposes,  just  how 
much  of  an  increase  we  had  just  during 
the  1970's. 
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In  1970,  the  outlays  were  .S196.6  billion. 
But  lo  and  behold,  between  1977  and 
1981  we  will  have  a  spending  increase 
more  than  the  total  expenditures  were 
for  all  Government  agencies,  including 
Defense,  in  1970.  This  indicates  where 
we  are  and  where  we  are  headed  unless 
something  is  done  about  it 

The  next  chart,  showing  the  growth  of 
the  public  debt  between  1955  and  1981. 
indicates  something  that  is  unconscion- 
able because  it  shows  we  have  been  liv- 
ing off  the  credit  cards  of  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren  and  their  chil- 
dren and  their  grandchildren.  You  can 
see  where  the  public  debt  stood  in  1955 
and  where  it  stands  today.  We  have  not 
been  paying  our  way.  In  1955  the  public 
debt  stood  at  $274.4  billion.  Today  we  are 
faced  with  increasing  the  national  debt 
limit  to  $926.8  billion,  a  $200  billion  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt  just  since 
1977.  Unconscionable.  And  when  people 
say,  "Those  figures  do  not  affect  me. " 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  because  the  third  highest  item  in 
this  budget  resolution  will  be  going  for 
Interest  charges  on  the  national  debt — 
approximately  $72  billion  in  1981.  And 
when  they  settle  up  with  Uncle  Sam  on 
April  15.  that  is  what  they  were  paying 
for.  interest  on  the  national  debt,  the 
third  highest  item  in  the  entire  Federal 
budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding  and  I 
appreciate  his  bringing  this  presentation 
to  the  House  today  to  so  graphically  il- 
lustrate the  damage  that  this  increased 
Federal  spending  and  Federal  public  debt 
does  to  the  general  economy. 

The  gentleman  has  just  mentioned 
that  it  does  affect  every  citizen  of  this 
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country-  when  we  in  Congress — and  we 
can  blame  nobody  else — do  not  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  managing  this  tremendous  debt 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  now- 
carrying,  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Treasury  has  to  go  out  into 
the  marketplace  and  borrow  all  of  that 
money.  And  that  creates  a  tremendous 
competition  in  the  marketplace  for 
funds,  when  those  debt  securities  are 
sold,  that  could  be  used  for  other 
things.  And  as  our  former  Secretarj-  of 
the  Treasur>'  Bill  Simon  has  said,  "this 
does  affect  ever>-body  out  there,  all  of 
our  citizens,  because  it  is  Government 
competition  for  the  same  money. 
Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  absolutely  correct, 
and  it  explains  why  we  have  these  high 
interest  rates, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  the 
Federal  Government  is  competing  for 
that  money  out  in  the  marketplace,  driv- 
ing up  the  cost  of  that  money,  and  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  can  set  an 
interest  charge  that  it  pays  for  those 
debt  securities  it,  in  effect,  drives  up  the 
price  of  money,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect again. 

Let  me  just  point  out  also  that  Uncle 
Sam  IS  in  a  very  peculiar  position,  as  op- 
po.sed  to  the  banks  and  the  savings  and 
loan  companies  who  are  restricted  as  to 
how  much  they  can  pav  to  borrow 
money.  Uncle  Sam  is  not.  He  can  pay 
any  amount  that  is  needed. 

At  one  time,  about  4  or  5  weeks  ago  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  Treasury  bUls  sold 
for  as  high  as  16 ' :.  percent 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Right. 
Mr.   LATTA.   Fortunately,   they  have 
started  to  decline,  they  are  coming  down 
We  are  glad  to  see  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  old  argument 
that  It  does  not  matter  what  this  debt 
IS  just  IS  not  true.  This  is  a  myth  that  we 
have  finally  destroyed,  I  hope,  and  we 
are  glad  to  see  so  many  current  balance- 
the-budget  advocates.  It  is  nice  to  see 
some  of  our  colleagues  joining  us  for  a 
change.  But  what  has  happened  since 
President  Carter  came  into  the  Presi- 
dency? He  was  going  to  balance  the 
books  and  get  Government  in  shape  and 
the  gentleman's  chart  shows  that  that 
debt  has  gone  up  $200  billion,  and  this 
correct'^  has  helped  do  that.  Is  that  not 

Mr.  LATTA.  This  administration    or 
any  other  administration,  cannot  spend 

i/the  Cong?eS."  "°'  "^"^  appropriated 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  to  be  complimented  for  putting 
6lZl  ^\l  ^°"'"  ^"^  graphically  the 
2uwt^  l^^^  ''  '^^"^  *°  *h^  American 
public  when  our  Federal  Government 
?f  ^  "°t  Ijve  Within  its  means,  sp^nSs 
far  beyond  what  we  have,  drives  the 
SofThT.'"^°  ^h^'^e^ketplace  to  borrow 

n  iKtrif  o""""^^-  ^  ^^'"^^  *he  gentleman's 
Illustrations  are  well  done  and  I  hone 
our^colleagues  have  paid  attention  to '^t 

his^'c^ii^IJi-^^^^^^^^^^-tlemanfor 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  charts  present 
graphically  what  most  Americanize 
have  long  since  realized;  namely   that 
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Government  spending  and  Government 
borrowing  is  out  of  control.  There  is 
simply  no  other  way  to  explain  how- 
spending  could  have  gone  from  less  than 
$100  billion  in  1960  to  over  $600  billion 
20  years  later.  Indeed,  the  Federal  budg- 
et has  doubled— I  repeat,  doubled— just 
since  1974. 

Let  me  give  the  Members  an  example 
of  what  has  been  happening.  Take  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  the  mid-1960's. 
it  was  sold  to  the  Congress  as  a  small 
program  to  take  care  of  the  elderly  and 
others.  It  started  out  with  less  than 
$40  million  and  was  intended  to  dispose 
of  excess  commodities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes. 

By  1980,  this  program  had  grown  to 
$6.2  billion.  Yet  even  that  apparentlv 
will  not  be  enough  for  1980. 

The  third  budget  resolution  for  1980, 
which  is  a  part  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307,  raises  this  $6.2  billion 
to  $8.8  billion  just  for  fiscal  year  1980 
which  ends  October  1. 

I  understand  the  chairman  will  offer 
another  amendment  to  the  1980  budget 
to  increase  the  $8  8  bilhon  figure  by 
another  $500  million.  Even  more  incred- 
ible, for  the  past  decade  total  Federal 
spending  has  increased  by  190  percent, 
yet  defense  spending  has  actually  de- 
clined 28  percent  in  real  terms.  In  short, 
not  only  has  this  Congress  spent  the 
American  people  nearly  into  bank- 
ruptcy, but  it  has  neglected  our  national 
defense.  I  say  that  this  is  a  sorry  record, 
especially  in  view  of  today's  critical 
times. 

The  administration  has  "distin- 
guished" itself  in  one  other  area,  and 
that  is  the  matter  of  taxation.  No  other 
administration,  from  George  Washing- 
ton through  the  past  administration, 
has  come  close  to  matohing  the  tax  in- 
creases that  have  occurred  under  this 
administration. 

While  the  Members  have  heard  the 
figures  before,  I  will  repeat  them  until 
the  magnitude  of  this  issue  is  fully  ap- 
preciated    by     everybody.     From     1954 
through  the  last  year  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration,  the   Federal   Government 
took  an  average  of  18.6  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  taxes.  If  vou 
look  at  this  chart,  it  graphically  illus- 
trates   what   has    been    happening    In 
fact,   in    1976,  Federal   taxes  took   18.5 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
a  tax  burden  slightly  below  the  historic 
average.  Under  this  administration,  the 
tax  burden  has  risen  steadily.  In  1981. 
according  to  the  administration's  own 
estimates,   Federal   taxes  will  consume 
22.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, a  tax  level  never  before  attained 
even  during  the  height  of  Worid  War  II! 
While    these    percentages    may    not 
seem  much  different,  keep  in  mind  that 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
is  equal  to  about  $28  billion.  By  allowing 
taxes  to  rise  to  22.5  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product,  we  have  increased  the 
tax  burden  of  the  American  people  by 
$112  billion  in  1  year  alone  over  what 
It  would  have  been  under  the  previous 
administration. 


Let  me  put  it  another  way.  If  Carter 
had  not  raised  taxes,  every  taxpaying 
family  in  America  could  get  a  tax  re- 
fund of  $1,500  in  1981  if  the  excess  taxes 
were  divided  equally.  This  would  not 
be  a  tax  cut  This  $1,500  rebate  would 
mean  that  the  average  familv  would 
once  again  have  the  same  tax  burden 
they  had  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration. 

Putting  this  into  perspective,  then,  we 
see  a  Federal  Government  which  has 
consistently  spent  well  beyond  Its 
means,  even  when  those  means,  the  tax 
revenues,  were  increasmg  at  the  most 
rapid  rate  in  history. 

□   1440 
It  is  a  picture  of  an  administration 
devoid  of  the  willpower  to  turn  things 
around. 

Now,  the  administration  tells  us  it  is 
mending  its  ways,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
this.  It,  too,  wants  to  balance  the  budget 
albeit  only  3  months  ago  it  was  pro- 
posing a  $16  billion  deficit  A  balanced 
budget,  according  to  the  President,  will 
help  cure  inflation.  Well,  what  is  the 
first  thing  he  does^  He  imposes  a  fee  on 
imported  oil  in  order  to  raise  gas  prices 
at  the  pump  by  10  cents  a  gallon,  an 
act  that  by  itself  will  increase  inflation 
by  0.5  percent  directly  and  0.2  percent 
indirectly. 

In  short,  his  first  action  is  to  push  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  up  by  0.7  percent 
of  a  full  point. 

Next,  he  sends  to  Congress  a  revised 
budget  which  increases  taxes  S28  billion 
from  his  recommendation  in  January 
and  cuts  spending  by  $17  biUion;  but 
before  anyone  gets  too  impressed,  keep 
m  mind  the  President  is  apparently  plav- 
ing  with  mirrors.  The  President  claims 
spending  under  his  revised  budget  is 
S611.5  bilhon;  but,  in  fact,  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  found  errors  in 
his  calculations  which,  when  corrected. 
make  the  Presidents  new  budget  $621.2 
bilhon,  or  almost  $10  billion  higher  than 
he  says  it  is. 

At  $621.2  billion,  the  Carter  budget  is 
actually  $5  billion  higher  than  the  one 
he  submitted  in  Januar>-;  so  the  only 
way  he  can  show  a  balanced  budget  on 
paper  is  by  raising  taxes  faster  than  he 
IS  raising  spending.  By  raising  taxes,  he 
assures  that  Americans  will  have  even 
less  money  to  save  and  that,  in  turn, 
will  lower  productivity  even  further. 
That  means  more  inflation,  not  less. 

By  imposing  a  fee  on  imported  oil, 
he  directly  increases  inflation  by  pushing 
up  gasohne  prices. 

By  actually  spending  more  than  he 
asked  for  only  last  January,  he  guaran- 
tees that  the  financial  markets  will  not 
take  his  new  fiscal  policies  any  more 
seriously  than  they  have  taken  the  first 
three  Carter  anti-inflation  programs. 

Compared  with  the  Presidents,  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  is  a  tremen- 
dous improvement.  This  resolution  con- 
tains a  $20  bilhon  tax  cut  lor  calendar 
year  1981.  In  spite  of  this,  taxes  will 
rise  by  $85  billion  over  1980;  but  none- 
theless. It  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 
Second,  the  committee  budget  con- 
tains some  real  restraints  on  spending. 
It  does  not  include  some  of  the  gratui- 
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tous  handouts,  such  as  the  President's 
$500  million  New  York  primary  money 
he  sought  to  have  the  Budget  Committee 


Budget  Office  has  determined  that  the 
President's  January  budget,  reestimated, 
amoimts   to  $636  bilhon,  or  $7  billion 


rise  by  $72  billion  between  1980  and  1981. 
Only  with  the  added  spending  restraints 
I  propose  will  the  1981  budget  be  in  bal- 
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Mr.  LATTA.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  serve  as  one  of  the  most  important  tools  achieve  these  goals,  and  to  move  toward  a 
we  must  tighten  our  belts,  we  must  spend  for  converting  economic  goals  and  poll-  balanced  Federal  budget  by  means  of 
less,  actually  far  less  than  the  short-term     cies  into  actual  economir  arhipvpmpnt.c      anrt  nc  nf  tho  timo  r.f  o»»oir,,v,«^t  „  -.w.  ' 
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tous  handouts,  such  as  the  President's 
$500  million  New  York  primary  money 
he  sought  to  have  the  Budget  Committee 
approve  during  our  deliberations. 

Moreover!  the  committee-reported  res- 
olution contains  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. While  the  minority  fought  to  have 
reconciliation  in  the  second  budget  res- 
olution for  1980  and  were  defeated,  we 
are  delighted  to  see  the  committee  chair- 
man and  others  now  adopt  our  position 
on  this  very  important  matter. 

To  underscore  the  importance  of  rec- 
onciliation. I  would  remind  the  House 
that  leist  year  the  congressional  budget 
resolution  for  1980  assumed  that  over 
$2.7  billion  would  be  saved  by  changing 
existing  entitlement  programs.  The  com- 
mittees responsible  for  those  $2.7  billion 
in  savings  managed  to  enact — and  get 
this— only  $300  million  worth  of  savings, 
and  even  that  meager  amount  is  now  in 
jeopardy  in  a  House-Senate  conference. 

Quite  clearly,  if  we  are  sincere  in  want- 
ing to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  the 
appropriate  committees  of  the  House  and 
of  the  Senate  must  make  the  necessary 
legislative  changes,  especially  in  so- 
called  entitlement  programs. 

Having  advocated  a  balanced  budget 
for  years,  the  minority  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  voted  to  report  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307  out  of  the 
committee  for  House  consideration: 
however,  we  believe  this  budget  resolu- 
tion must  be  improved  before  passage. 
The  tax  cut  in  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 307  is  only  a  first  step  and  will 
not  make  any  appreciable  dent  in  the 
tax  increases  which  will  occur  in  1981 
from  inflation,  higher  .social  security 
taxes,  new  taxes  on  oil  and  other  tax- 
raising  .schemes  advocated  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Moreover,  the  committee  actually  re- 
duced the  defense  budget  below  that  of 
the  President  and  provides  no  additional 
moneys  to  cover  the  higher  fuel  costs 
the  Defense  Department  will  face  in  1981. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  must  sub- 
stantially increase  our  alility  to  defend 
ourselves  and  the  committee  budget  does 
not  do  this  adequately. 

In  the  nondefense  area,  the  committee 
iias  not  reduced  spending  enough  to 
really  insure  a  balanced  budget.  Let  me 
explain  this.  In  attempting  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget,  the  committee  started 
with  the  budget  the  President  sent  up  in 
January-.  That  sets  spending  at  $616  bil- 
lion; but  because  economic  conditions 
have  changed  for  the  worse  since  Janu- 
ary and  other  reestimates  had  to  be 
made,  the  President's  January  budget 
had  to  be  updated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IS  recognized  for  an  additional  lo 
minutes. 

Mr^  LATTA.  The  committee  and  the 
President  agreed  that  his  reestimated 
budget  total  was  $629  billion.  It  was  from 
that  level  that  the  committee  then  began 
deducting  funds  in  order  to  reach  its 
recommended  level  of  outlays  of  $611  8 
billion.  Unfortunately,  the  Congressional 


Budget  OfQce  has  determined  that  the 
President's  January  budget,  reestimated, 
amounts  to  $636  billion,  or  $7  billion 
higher  than  the  Budget  Committee  be- 
lieved when  it  was  marking  up  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

Now,  since  the  Budget  Committee's 
total  spending  reductions  amount  to 
$16.5  billion,  when  these  reductions  are 
made  from  CBO's  more  realistic  starting 
point  of  $636  billion,  we  find  that  the  real 
level  of  spending  under  the  committee's 
resolution  is  $619.5  billion,  not  the  $611.8 
bUlion  originally  thought. 

Since  revenues  have  been  set  at  $613.8 
billion,  we  now  see  that  the  committee's 
budget  will  result  in  a  deficit  of  some  S5.7 
billion  instead  of  producing  the  $2  bil- 
lion surpliis  as  we  had  anticipated. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
believe  the  Budget  Committee  intention- 
ally used  this  incorrect  information.  It 
used  the  best  numbers  available  at  the 
time.  Unfortunately,  that  number  was 
probably  at  least  $7  billion  too  low,  ac- 
cording to  CBO.  The  result  is  that  the 
committee  did  not  cut  spending  suffi- 
ciently to  produce  a  balanced  budget  in 
1981. 

Quite  clearly  then,  we  must  make  fur- 
ther spending  restraints  if  we  wish  to 
keep  the  budget  balanced,  and  we  must 
make  these  reductions  now.  at  the  time 
of  the  first  budget  resolution.  If  we  fail 
to  recognize  this  reality — that  we  have 
underestimated  spending  by  $7  billion — 
we  will  find  ourselves  with  a  budget  out 
of  balance  in  September  when  it  is  time 
to  pass  the  second  budget  resolution,  and 
I  might  add.  to  adjourn  the  Congress  and 
go  home  and  face  the  people  who  are  de- 
manding a  balanced  budget. 

I  trust  no  one  in  this  Chamber  relishes 
the  thought  of  voting  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  April,  then  having  it  un- 
balanced in  September;  but  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  will  have  to  do  unless  we 
change  the  resolution  currently  before 
the  House.  To  this  end.  I  will  offer  a  sub- 
stitute which  reduces  spending  by  $14 
billion  over  what  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended. It  will  also  provide  for  a  tax 
cut  in  the  calendar  year  1981  of  $32  bil- 
lion, an  amount  sufficient  to  offset 
President  Carter's  new  gas  tax,  as  well 
as  to  make  up  for  the  higher  taxes  which 
will  otherwise  result  when  workers  are 
pushed  by  inflation  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  'While  I  will  discuss  this  sub- 
stitute more  in  detail  at  the  time  it  is 
offered,  let  me  make  several  points  at 
this  time. 
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First,  the  spending  level  in  my  sub- 
stitute will  be  more  than  $30  billion 
higher  than  the  1980  spending  level  con- 
tained in  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307.  So.  we  are  not  cutting  the  budget. 
When  some  say  the  total  is  being  cut, 
they  are  absolutely  wrong.  It  will  be  $30 
billion  more  than  the  prior  year.  There- 
fore, I  am  not  proposing  that  we  make 
these  so-called  drastic  cuts  that  some 
people  are  talking  about,  only  that  we 
restrain  the  growth  of  spending  in  this 
Government. 

Second,  the  tax  cut  I  am  proposing, 
$32  billion,  would  not  be  inflationary. 
Even  with  this  tax  cut,  total  taxes  will 


rise  by  $72  billion  between  1980  and  1981. 
Only  with  the  added  spending  restraints 
I  propose  will  the  1981  budget  be  in  bal- 
ance. As  stated  before,  the  committee 
version  has  become  unbalanced  due  to 
the  independent  reestimates  of  actual 
spending  levels. 

One  final  thought.  The  administra- 
tion is  now  acknowledging  that  we 
slipped  into  a  recession,  while  they  pre- 
dict it  will  be  a  mild  tiu-n-down,  recent 
developments  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try and  the  housing  industry  suggest 
that  we  may  be  in  for  a  recession  even 
more  severe  than  that  of  1974-75.  This 
will  be  a  recession  which  could  have  been 
avoided,  for  it  is  a  recession  which  has 
been  brought  on  by  unrestrained  infla- 
tion. This  inflation  largely  was  caused 
m  Washington  where  we  pass  all  of 
these  appropriations — appropriations 
that  could  have  been  much  lower.  Jimmy 
Carter,  as  President,  tries,  as  I  have  in- 
dicated to  pin  the  blame  on  OPEC.  Yet 
he  pursues  policies  which  discourage  the 
development  of  our  own  domestic  oil 
.supplies. 

In  the  coming  months  it  is  very  prob- 
able that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  will  lose  their  jobs.  These  lost 
jobs  mean  fewer  goods  and  services  for 
all  Americans  and  therefore,  a  decline 
in  our  living  standard.  Lost  jobs  trans- 
late into  lost  taxes  and  more  Government 
welfare  and  unemployment  benefits. 

If  we  once  asain  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  snend  our  way  out  of  a  re- 
cession we  will  merely  in.sure  that  infla- 
tion never  comes  down  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  will  remain  high.  We  will 
not  avoid  this  recession  due  to  past 
mistakes,  but  we  can  do  something  about 
it  if  we  seek  to  avoid  those  same  mis- 
takes in  the  future. 

Mr  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  f^aid 
President  Carter  is  attempting  to  pin  in- 
flation on  the  oil  price  increases  from 
OPEC.  The  gentleman  is  perhaps  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  if  not  I  certainly  hope 
hp  would  disagree  with  me  if  he  so 
chooses,  that  the  US.  Department  of 
I^bor  recently,  in  putting  out  its  calcula- 
tions with  regard  to  cost-of-living  in- 
creases, has  indicated  that  that  portion 
of  inflation  which  is  attributable  to 
energy  cost  increases  is  only  about  2.1 
to  2.3  inflation  percentage  points.  If  that 
is  true,  that  means  the  inflation  rate  is 
well  into  double-digit  inflation  without 
any  consideration  for  energy  cost  in- 
creases. Would  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that'? 

Mr.  LATTA.  It  is  actually  2.3  percent, 
and  I  do  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Of  last  year's  13.3-percent 
inflation  rate,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  it  was  2.3  percent. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  So,  it  is  very  mislead- 
ing for  the  President  and  others  to  try  to 
suggest  the  reason  we  have  double-digit 
inflation  is  because  of  the  energy  cost 
increases.  We  would  have  double-digit 
inflation  today  without  any  energy  cost 
increases;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  LATTA.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
we  must  tighten  our  belts,  we  must  spend 
less,  actually  far  less  than  the  short-term 
political  instincts  of  some  would  dictate. 
It  means  postponing,  if  we  are  to  have  a 
balanced  budget,  a  truly  balanced  budget, 
many  good  programs  and  cutting  back 
on  others,  phasing  out  those  that  we  do 
not  need  and  cannot  afford. 

Most  of  all  it  means  balancing  the 
budget  and  letting  those  Americans  who 
work  keep  more  of  their  income  to  save. 
to  enjoy,  and  to  invest  in  America's 
future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  consumed  45  minutes.  The 
Chair  will  now  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo»  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta )  for  2 
hours  each  to  control  debate  on  economic 
goals  and  policies. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQTTIRY 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parhamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  statutory  requirements, 
the  debate  now  will  be  confined  to  eco- 
nomic policy  and  goals;  is  that  correct? 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  What  if  a  Member 
strays  from  that  and  starts  talking  about 
other  things,  should  other  Members 
make  points  of  order  and  point  out  that 
they  are  out  of  order?  I  mean.  I  do  want 
to  do  this  under  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  have  to  interpret  at  that 
time  whether  they  were  within  the 
bounds  of  the  rule  or  not,  and  the  rules 
relating  to  relevancy  in  debate  would 
apply. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  that  explanation.  I  will  listen  very 
carefully.  This  is  an  unprecedented 
.'Situation. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
hours  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Hawkins)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  for  rec- 
ognizing me  at  this  time. 

I  also  feel  remiss  in  saying  that  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  his 
courage  and  his  tremendous  contribu- 
tion in  connection  with  the  budget.  Our 
differences  with  him  are  over  the  basic 
policy  and  certainly  not  in  any  way  a  re- 
flection of  his  ability  or  certainly  his 
integrity. 

As  this  body  begins  debate  on  the  eco- 
nomic policy  assumptions  which  have 
served  to  formulate  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  us.  When  the  Budget  Act  was 
first  passed  in  1974,  an  economic  policy 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  was  not 
a  mandated  activity.  It  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978.  that  an 
extended,  comprehensive  debate  was  re- 
quired. 

This  act  established,  in  law,  the  insep- 
arable relationship  between  the  econom- 
ic goals  and  policies  of  the  Government 
and  the  actual  levels  of  Federal  budget 
expenditures  and  receipts,  which  would 


serve  as  one  of  the  most  important  tools 
for  converting  economic  goals  and  poli- 
cies into  actual  economic  achievements. 

The  provisions  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Act  that  amended  the  Budget 
Act  to  require  debate  was  to  serve  as  a 
permanent  mechanism  for  establishing 
this  inseparable  relationship  every  time 
the  House  and  Senate  debated  a  budget 
resolution.  It  .serves  to  Unk  economic 
policy  with  economic  and  budget  reali- 
ties. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  budget  resolution  be- 
fore us  is  based  on  pursuing  the  discred- 
ited economic  policy  of  trading-off  jobs 
and  deliberately  creating  economic  re- 
cession to  "supposedly"  fight  inflation. 

Never  before  have  I  seen  so  many  so 
saddened  over  our  failure  to  produce  a 
deep  recession.  To  all  of  these,  this  budg- 
et resolution  must  be  a  great  comforting 
encouragement. 

The  most  destabilizing  thought,  how- 
ever, about  this  debate  over  the  Federal 
budget  is  its  approach.  We  will.  I  fear, 
as  usual,  go  through  it  without  relating 
what  we  are  doing  to  any  overall  eco- 
nomic policy  or  to  the  purposes  of  a 
budget  in  achieving  the  objectives  of  a 
free  society. 

It  was  to  prevent  this,  that  this  time 
period  in  the  debate  was  mandated  by 
law.  and  allocated  to  a  discussion  of  eco- 
nomic policy  and  a  review  of  its  effects, 
and  set  aside  to  debate  proper  alterna- 
tives. 

The  current  economic  policy  assump- 
tions have  absolutely  no  basis  in  justifi- 
cation. They  are  distortions  of  reality 
and  lack  any  form  of  economic  sound- 
ness. These  actions  are  designed  to  cause 
more  inflation;  more  unemployment; 
deeper  recession  and  will  result  in  a 
weaker  economy  and  a  weaker  America. 
A  budget  resolution  based  on  such  a 
misguided  economic  policy  should  not. 
in  all  good  conscience  be  supported. 

The  purpose  of  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  was  to  re- 
quire this  Government  to  shed  the  dis- 
credited economic  policies  I  have  just 
mentioned,  and  to  embark  on  a  man- 
dated pohcy  of  economic  growth  and  full 
production,  which  would  result  in  full 
employment  and  price  stability. 

Humphrey-Hawkins  set  reasonable 
goals  for  our  Government  to  achieve  if 
these  sound  economic  policies  were  uti- 
lized. The  problem  is  not  unreachable 
goals.  The  problem  is  a  continuation  of 
widely  discredited  policies  and  programs. 
The  Pull  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978  was  approved  by  the 
Congress  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
both  Houses  after  extraordinarily  long 
and  comprehensive  study,  hearings,  and 
debate,  and  signed  by  the  President  with 
the  promise  to  act  vigorously  and 
promptly  to  achieve  its  purpose.  It  pro- 
vided for  a  coherent  and  comprehensive 
national  economic  policy,  including  pre- 
cisely defined  goals  and  timetables  as  to 
the  reduction  of  unemployment  and  in- 
flation. It  established  mechanisms  for 
developing  year-by-year  goals  in  each 
area  of  national  economic  policies,  in- 
cluding employment  and  unemployment; 
production;  productivity;  reduction  of 
inflation;  use  of  the  Federal  budget  to 


achieve  these  goals,  and  to  move  toward  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  by  means  of. 
and  as  of  the  time  of  attainment,  a  rea- 
sonably full  national  economic  perform- 
ance; coordination  of  Federal  Reserve 
policies  toward  these  same  ends ;  and  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Congress  to  eval- 
uate and  to  reformulate,  to  the  extent 
needed,  the  policies  initiated  by  the  Pres- 
ident through  his  Economic  Reports  and 
budget  messages. 

But  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
knowledgeable  and  forward-looking  peo- 
ple were  dashed  when  the  January  1979 
Economic  Report  and  budget  message 
appeared.  Both  were  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act. 

Unemployment  was  planned  to  rise 
from  5  8  percent  in  December  1978  to  6.2 
percent  in  both  1979  and  1980  This  was 
utterly  in  conflict  with  economic  com- 
monsense  and  concern  for  human  values; 
it  sounded  a  bugle  for  retreat  never  ar- 
ticulated by  any  previous  administra- 
tion; and  it  was  absoluteUv  irreconcilable 
with  achievement  of  the  modest  and 
feasible  1983  goals  of  the  act.  to  reduce 
unemployment  to  4  percent  for  all  those 
in  the  civilian  labor  force  and  to  reduce 
the  inflation  rate  to  3  percent. 

The  other  goals  established  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  January-  1979  were,  sadly, 
compatible.  The  goal  for  the  average  an- 
nual real  economic  .growth  rate  during 
1978-80  was  lower  than  the  actual  aver- 
age during  1969-79,  a  period  marked  in 
accelerating    fashion    by    the    troubles 
which  led  to  Humphrey-Hawkins  in  1978. 
The     4-year      goal      for      productivitv 
growth  was  less  than  half  the  average 
in  better  times.  The  "lean  and  austere 
budget,"  could  be  reconciled  only  with 
the  stagnation  and  then  the  recession 
which   ensued.    National    priorities,   es- 
pecially those  of  a  human-service  nature 
were  ignored   Allowing  for  proposed  in- 
creased spending   for  national  defense, 
the  domestic  portions  of  the  budget  con- 
templated that  outlays  for  all  domestic 
programs  decline  from  the  fiscal   1979 
ratio  to  GNP  in  fiscal  1980.  and  decline 
further  in   fiscal    1982.   Severe  declines 
were  scheduled  for  manpower  programs, 
and   housing   and   community   develop- 
ment. Education  represented  a  decline  by 
fiscal  1982.  as  did  the  figures  for  income 
security.  All  of  these  actions— the  start 
under  Humphrey-Hawkins — were  especi- 
ally significant  as  a  foreshadow  of  later 
policies  now  upon  us  and  in  the  current 
budget  resolution. 

As  soon  as  these  proposals  appeared 
in    January    1979.    I    and    many    others 
insisted    that    the   actual    performance 
under   these   proposals   v.ould    be   even 
worse    than    those     projected    by    the 
President.    And    while    the    admmistra- 
tion  did  not   attain   its  goal  of   lifting 
unemployment  to   6.2   percent  in    1979. 
that  magnificent  purpose  was  achieved 
by   January    1980.   The   administration 
also   said    a    restrictive   budget   would 
move  us  closer  to  a  balanced  budget  and 
thus  combat  inflation.  But  some  of  us 
insisted   that  the  budget  could  not  he 
balanced    by    further    unbalancing    the 
national  economy;  and.  while  the  Presi- 
dent had  estimated  a  deficit  of  only  $29 
bilhon  for  fiscal  1980.  the  actual  deficit 
was  close  to  $40  biUion.  Relying  on  the 
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tradeoff  between  unemployment  and 
inflation,  the  January  1979  Economic 
Report  and  budget  message  estimated 


employment  and  have  done  everything 
to  limit  demand,  yet  inflation  has  sky- 
rocketed. 


continuation  of  the  tradeoff  until  better 
times. 
First,  the  act  prohibits  a  tradeoff  and 
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sincere  efforts  this  year  to  find  a  way 
to  balance  the  budget.  Not  too  many 


year   plan   for   rebuilding  defense,   yet 
slowing  the  overall  growth  rate  of  Fed- 


mg  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea 
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tradeoff  between  unemployment  and 
inflation,  the  January  1979  Economic 
Report  and  budget  message  estimated 
that  inflation,  after  moving  upward 
from  7.7  percent  in  1978  to  8.2  percent 
in  1979.  would  then  decline  to  7.1  per- 
cent in  1980.  But  actual  inflation  from 
1978  to  1979  was  more  than  11  percent 
and  about  13  percent  at  the  end  of  that 
year  and,  thus  far  in  1980.  the  infla- 
tion rate  has  reached  18  percent  and 
now  above. 

By  March  1980.  the  administration 
came  forward  with  even  more  drastic 
proposals  in  the  same  wrong  directions, 
and  the  changes  proposed  in  the  current 
budget  resolution  now  before  this  House 
does  nothing  to  reverse  this  trend.  Out- 
lays for  fiscal  1981  in  real  terms,  are 
now  set  at  $3  billion  less  than  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  and  $4  billion  lower  than  the 
President's  Januarj'  1980  fiscal  1981 
budget. 

However,  it  appears  important  and 
indicative  to  state  the  economic  as- 
sumptions embodied  in  the  current  re- 
solution. These  are  an  unemployment 
rate  of  7.3  percent  by  the  end  of  cal- 
endar 1980  and  7.6  percent  by  the  end  of 
calendar  1981:  a  real  economic  growth 
rate  of  minus  1  percent  in  1981;  and  a 
callous  disregard  for  national  economic 
and  social  priorities,  not  readily  dis- 
tmguishable  from  those  contained  in 
the  President's  proposals  from  Januarv 
1979  and   forward. 

What  would  all  of  this  do,  if  put  into 
effect ■'  In  defiance  of  all  past  experi- 
ence, pressing  needs  and  clear  capa- 
bilities, and  with  complete  disregard  of 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act.  the  cur- 
rent budget  resolution  virtually  aban- 
dons goals  for  a  healthy  and  just  econ- 
omy, and  replaces  them  with  endorse- 
ment of  economic  recession  and  more 
human  distre.ss  Advancing  these  evils 
as  a  remedy  for  inflation,  it  nonetheless 
admits  intolerable  inflation  for  years  to 
come,  which  has.  by  the  way.  alwavs 
been  the  emblem  of  the  tradeoff  attemnt 
now  being  continued.  It  makes  the  claim 
of  a  budget  surplus  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
a  claim  which  will  fail  by  a  long  shot 
in  the  presence  of  a  worsening  economic 
situation,  just  as  efforts  to  balance  the 
budget  at  the  expense  of  the  national 
economy  have  failed  again  and  again. 
It  endorses,  by  silence,  the  monetary 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  and  still 
is  spreading  economic  wreckage  and 
personal  distress  instead  of  bringing  any 
relief. 

In  April  1979.  Mr.  Giaimo.  in  defend- 
ing the  budget  resolution,  enumerated 
what  he  termed  "difficulties  in  reaching 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  goals"  of  4-per- 
cent unemployment  and  3-percent  infla- 
tion by  1983. 

In  each  of  the  instances  he  was  wrong 
then  and  even  more  wrong  now  as  ex- 
perience has  amply  proved  over  the  last 
year.  For  example: 
On  consumer  demand  he  stated: 
Efforts  to  stimulate  demand  In  order  to 
provide  more  Jobs  and  reduce  unemplovment 
may  increase  pressure  on  prices. 

The  fact  is  we  have  not  reduced  un- 


employment and  have  done  everything 
to  limit  demand,  yet  inflation  has  sky- 
rocketed. 

On  economic  growth  he  warned 
against  high  real  growth  as  being  infla- 
tionary. The  fact:  We  have  achieved  very 
low  growth,  yet  have  experienced  low 
productivity  and  had  opposite  impact  on 
inflation. 

In  summary  he  stated : 

There  are  Inconsistencies  between  the  un- 
employment, growth  and  Inflation  objectives 
that  create  severe  problems  accompanying 
any  effort  to  reach  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
objectives  in  five  years. 

This  statement  reveals  a  gross  mis- 
understanding of  the  act.  It  is  instead  a 
defense  of  the  current  approach  to  eco- 
nomic policies  on  a  haphazard,  piece- 
meal, and  ad  hoc  basis,  the  very  ap- 
proach we  sought  to  do  away  with.  Eco- 
nomic growth,  reduction  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  lowering  inflation  are  not 
separate  and  inconsistent  objectives, 
they  are  interwoven  and  mutually  re- 
inforcing or  should  be. 

Empirical  evidence  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century  demonstrates  a  healthy, 
growing  economy  in  which  we  fully 
utilize  both  himian  and  material  power 
is  less  inflationary. 

The  last  balanced  budget  was  in  1947- 
53.  when  we  came  close  to  full  produc- 
tion— 4.8-percent  growth  rate.  Unem- 
ployment was  reduced  to  2.9  percent 

and  with  price  stability. 

In  contrast,  between  1969  and  1978. 
we  had  an  annual  growth  rate  of  only 
2.8  percent — now  only  1.1 — yet  have 
astronomical  inflation  and  rising  unem- 
ployment. 

As  the  midyear  Review  of  the  Economy 
by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
August  1979,  stated: 

Policies  which  produce  slow  growth  will 
not  also  produce  price  stability.  .  .  .  The 
fight  against  inflation  can  be  won  only  by 
policies  which  Increase  production. 

Thus,  the  1979  budget  resolution  pro- 
ceeded on  the  shaky  formulation  of 
restricted  growth  and  assisted  in  achiev- 
ing along  with  the  executive  branch  the 
worst  economic  performance  of  any 
administration  since  Herbert  Hoover, 
except  of  course,  his  recession  was  not 
deliberately  planned. 

At  a  recent  White  House  affair, 
according  to  Washington  Post  article  of 
AprU  14.  1980,  Mr.  Paul  Volcker,  when 
asked  if  the  Feds  policy  would  produce 
a  recession,  replied  "Yes,"  and  "the 
sooner  the  better." 

On  the  same  policy,  the  President  had 
earlier  replied,  "It  suits  me  fine," 

The  current  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  committee  is  in  full  accord  with  this 
policy. 

Let  us  return,  however,  to  a  more 
specific  review  of  how  deviation  from 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  has  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  economic  disaster. 

From  the  very  date  on  which  he  signed 
the  act,  the  President  has  consistently 
violated  it  with  the  explanation: 

First.  A  tradeoff  is  needed  until  infla- 
tion is  solved,  and 

Second.  OPEC  is  responsible  for  our 
high   inflation   rate,   which   requires   a 


continuation  of  the  tradeoff  until  better 
times. 

First,  the  act  prohibits  a  tradeoff  and 
for  very  sound  econoimic  and  moral  rea- 
sons. There  is  no  need  to  create  any  more 
unemplojTnent  for  any  reason,  while  8 
to  10  million  persons  are  already  unem- 
ployed when  fully  counted,  and  millions 
more  underutilized. 

The  tradeoff  theory  itself  has  been  dis- 
credited in  practice  and  publicly  re- 
jected even  by  such  notable  conservatives 
as  Arthur  Burns,  former  President  Ger- 
ald Ford,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
1 1  say  tins  with  respect — no  tint  of  par- 
tisanship.* 

As  to  blaming  OPEC  for  our  economic 
woes,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  a  large 
part  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI) 
inflation,  variously  estimated  at  8  to  12 
percent — called  the  underlying  rate  of 
inflation — is  largely  independent  of  ris- 
ing energy  prices,  and  a  substantial  part 
of  rising  energy  prices  are  not  due  to 
OPEC  actions  as  evidenced  by  grossly  ex- 
cessive profits  of  domestic  producers. 

Nor  can  OPEC  be  blamed  for  excessive 
interest  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  administered  prices  in  monopolis- 
tic industries,  decontrol,  the  tradeoff 
policy  and  low  growth — all  of  which  have 
contributed  to  high  inflation  and  re- 
sulted from  government  policies  in  this 
country. 

Instead  of  engaging  in  these  travesties, 
it  is  my  view  that  the  current  budget 
should  be  thoroughly  reconstructed  as  a 
prime  weapon  to  help  achieve  lowered 
unemployment,  higher  production  and 
productivity,  proper  attention  to  na- 
tional priorities,  less  inflation,  and  a  gen- 
uine rather  than  spurious  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  due  course.  The  budg- 
et should  become  highly  stimulative 
rather  than  restrictive,  and  moderate  es- 
timates would  require  a  total  budget 
with  about  $38  billion  more  on  the 
outlays  side  than  that  now  proposed. 
This  amount  would  be  reduced  first  by 
savings  in  welfare  and  antirecession  costs 
and  could  be  reduced  considerably  and 
properly  by  tax  reduction,  which  should 
be  highly  selective  instead  of  being 
thrown  to  the  winds,  as  in  the  past.  We 
must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  every 
dollar  of  increased  outlays  does  more  for 
employment  and  economic  stimulus  than 
a  dollar  of  tax  reduction. 

Being  realistic.  I  do  not  expect  that  the 
Congress  will  adopt  a  budget  similar  to 
this.  But.  I  do  expect,  and  earnestly  hope, 
that  the  American  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  and  hope  that  this  House 
and  the  entire  Congress  will  take  reason- 
able steps  to  approve  a  budget  offering  a 
legitimate  foundation  for  progress  in- 
stead of  endorsing  a  frightened  accept- 
ance of  retreat.  We  in  this  body,  can  do 
no  less,  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  light 
of  reason,  hold  our  head  up  high,  be  true 
to  our  conscience  and  sense  of  justice. 
and  do  our  best,  not  our  worst. 
n  1520 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  for  their 
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sincere  efforts  this  year  to  find  a  way 
to  balance  the  budget.  Not  too  many 
years  ago  Mr.  Rousselot  and  some  of 
the  rest  of  us  were  ridiculed  and  derided 
each  year  when  we  tried  to  offer  a  bal- 
anced budget.  In  a  political  year  it  is 
particularly  difficult,  but  I  think  that 
the  voice  of  the  American  people  has 
finally  been  heard.  But,  there  are  many 
ways  to  balance  a  budget.  We  can  balance 
it  by  raising  taxes,  by  reducing  spend- 
ing, or  by  cutting  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  is  not 
the  only  problem  that  we  have.  The 
American  people  are  wondering  what 
has  gone  wrong.  We  are  no  longer  the 
dominant  military  power  in  the  world. 
We  find  a  gang  of  thugs  holding  Ameri- 
can hostages  in  Iran  with  the  assent  of 
the  Iranian  Government.  Foreign  policy 
has  been  aimless  and  dithering.  Our  al- 
lies doubt  our  reliability.  Our  enemies  b<7- 
come  more  aggressive.  Even  in  our  hemi- 
sphere Soviet  proxy  armies  are  march- 
ing. 

Our  people  are  enduring  an  18-  to  20- 
percent  inflation  rate,  a  horrendous  and 
rising  tax  burden,  falling  real  incomes, 
and  intense  worries  about  the  future. 
We  have  the  lowest  saving  and  invest- 
ment rates  in  the  industrialized  world. 
We  are  not  performing  well  against  many 
foreign  competitors  which  have  pursued 
more  practical  economic  policies,  and 
the  growth  of  the  central  government 
is  steadilv  eroding  freedom. 

This  is  what  the  years  of  antidefense 
proinflation  attitude  has  given  the 
American  people.  This  administration 
and  this  Congress  have  spent  and  bor- 
rowed and  taxed  our  economv  into  low 
productivitv  and  soaring  inflation  that 
threatens  the  future  of  every  family.  This 
administration  and  this  Congress  have 
placed  a  low  priority  on  the  most  im- 
portant Federal  responsibility,  national 
defense,  but  has  ballooned  social  spend- 
ing far  bevond  the  affordability  of  a  pro- 
ductive economy. 

When  we  get  into  the  amending  pe- 
riod. Members  wUl  have  two  opportuni- 
ties to  vote  for  a  stronger  annual  defense 
effort.  The  first  will  be  the  Gramm-Holt 
substitute,  which  the  Rules  Committee  in 
its  Mickey  Mouse  wisdom  chose  to  call 
the  Holt  substitute,  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  minority  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  LAxxAt . 
I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for 
both  amendments. 

The  minority  substitute  is  much  more 
than  a  defense  amendment.  It  recom- 
mends a  S32  billion  tax  reduction  to 
stimulate  saving  and  investment,  and 
provide  across-the-board  tax  relief  for 
the  American  people.  This  is  the  medi- 
cine desperately  needed  by  our  ailing 
economy. 


year  plan  for  rebuilding  defense,  yet 
slowing  the  overadl  growth  rate  of  Fed- 
eral spending  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  with  lower  taxes.  The  budget 
would  be  balanced  this  year  at  lower  tax 
rates  if  his  plan  had  been  implemented. 
I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
every  year  some  of  us  have  offered 
amendments  to  achieve  those  goals,  but 
the  majority  has  always  rejected  our 
proposals.  Instead.  1980  finds  us  with 
weaker  defense,  a  $40  plus  billion  budget 
deficit,  another  $15  bilhon  in  off-budget 
borrowing  and  spending,  and  a  tax  bur- 
den soaring  toward  an  alltime  record. 

For  the  1981  fiscal  year,  the  current 
bleak  economic  outlook  has  panicked 
this  House  into  a  frenzy  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  with  a  heavy  tax  burden.  In 
1977,  Federal  revenues  were  less  than 
19  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
In  1981  Federal  taxation  will  be  tak- 
ing 22.5  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  an  alltime  record,  eclipsing 
even  the  record  war  year  tax  burden  of 
1944. 

Our  economy  desperately  needs  major 
tax  reduction  to  restore  real,  productive, 
and  noninflationary  economic  growth. 
The  best  answer  to  inflation  is  more 
saving,  more  investment,  and  increasing 
productivity.  The  way  to  achieve  that  is 
to  reduce  the  heavy  tax  penalties  im- 
posed on  income  from  savings  and  in- 
vestments. 

To  those  who  complain  about  a  lack 
ol  employment  opportunities  for  our 
young  people,  I  say  that  the  best  way  to 
increase  employment  opportunities  can 
be  created  with  greater  capital  formiation 
and  investment. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  is  woefully  deflcient  in  the 
funds  it  has  allocated  for  defense.  They 
are  deficient  because  they  fail  to  over- 
come years  of  neglect.  They  are  inade- 
quate because  they  fail  to  address  the 
very  real  danger  to  our  national  security 
that  confronts  us  in  today's  world. 

The  grave  problems  I  have  recited  are 
addressed  by  the  Gramm-Holt  substitute 
and  the  Latta  substitute.  We  must  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  our  military  per- 
sonnel. I  just  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  carrier  Coral  Sea  on  April  7, 
a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  task  force. 
Out  there,  there  are  two  battle  groups. 
There  are  31  ships  and  over  20,000  sol- 
diers and  marines.  The  Coral  Sea  has  now 
been  on  station  for  more  than  79  days: 
the  other  carrier,  the  Nimitz.  for  103 
days.  The  Nimit::  v.ill  set  a  record  for  the 
number  of  days  at  sea  without  a  port 
call,  but  the  carrier  replacing  it  will 
break  that  record.  The  next  carrier  may 
be  at  sea  for  over  6  months  before  re- 
turning to  port. 
This  means  that  the  crew  of  4.200  on 


This  administration  has  an  extremely    ^^^  Coral  Sea  has  not  set  foot  on  land 
poor  record  in  dealing  with  the  flscal     ^°F  ^^n^^st  3  months,  and  longer  for  the 


problems.  I  would  remind  the  Members 
that  former  President  Ford  exercised  the 
veto  power  61  times  during  his  2 '2  years 
in  office.  He  struggled  manfully  to  re- 
strain the  extravagant  spending  habits 
of  the  congressional  majority.  He  recog- 
nized the  critical  need  to  rebuild  our 
military  strength  because  the  trend  in 
the  world  balance  of  power  was  running 
against  us.  President  Ford  proposed  a  5- 


Nimitz  crew.  They  have  to  do  that  be- 
cause nobody  in  that  part  of  the  world 
thinks  we  have  any  credibility:  nobody 
wants  to  associate  himself  with  us. 

That  is  why  we  have  no  ports  to  which 
these  crews  can  go  for  exercise.  They 
have  been  operating  7  days  a  week  in 
temperatures  between  90  and  100  degrees 
in  the  Arabian  Sea,  temperatures  that 
will  soon  get  hotter.  The  glamour  of  sail- 


ing in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea 
is  reduced  by  the  fact  that  the  crews 
cannot  even  stop  the  ship  and  swim  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  sharks.  They  are 
visible  evidence  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
in  the  area  as  well  as  the  U.S.  deterrent 
force  against  future  Soviet  aggression  in 
an  area  critical  to  the  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe. 

More  importantly,  in  the  short  run 
this  IS  the  force  that  would  act  if  we  had 
to  take  action  to  try  to  recover  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran.  Do  you  know  the  questions 
that  were  asked  by  those  young  troops 
that  swarmed  around  us?  They  said, 
"Does  anybody  know  we  are  here?  Does 
anybody  care?  Are  we  doing  any  good  out 
here  at  all?  Is  America  proud  of  us?  Is 
America  proud  of  us?" 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  add  that  I  recently  had  an  op- 
portunity to  be  in  West  Germany  to  visit 
some  of  our  NATO  force  American  serv- 
ice people  there.  I  received  the  same  re- 
action the  gentlewoman  is  describing  in 
her  meeting  with  the  sailors. 
D  1530 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  one  that  we  should 
answer  on  the  floor  of  this  House,  to 
these  service  people. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments.  It  certainly 
is  a  critical  point. 

When  they  ask  us.  "Is  America  proud 
of  us?  '  I  try  hard  to  assure  them  of  their 
importance,  and  that  they  are  the  pres- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  But  I  wish  I  could  have 
said  to  them  that  "the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  put  money  in  the  budget 
for  you  to  get  increased  compensation 
because  we  are  proud  of  you. " 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been 
moved  sitting  here  listening  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman's eloquent  and  articulate  man- 
ner in  defending  our  service  personnel.  It 
is  "sweet  music"  to  the  ears  of  those  of 
us  who  share  the  gentlewoman's  con- 
cerns, not  only  about  defense  in  general 
but  about  pride  in  those  men  and  women 
who  serve  not  only  in  that  part  of  the 
world  but  indeed  in  our  own  country. 

Mel  Laird  pointed  out  something  to  us 
about  a  young  E-4  handler  of  a  $25  mil- 
lion plane  on  a  $2  billion  nuclear  carrier 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Mar\-land  'Mrs   Holt). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Recula),  for  helping  to 
get  some  additional  time  for  us. 
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The  point  I  was  making  is  that  it  is  woman.  I  just  say  that  there  is  plenty  of 
absolutely  outrageous— mdeed  I  have  time  available.  We  have  10  hours  of  gen- 
used  the  word  "immoral"— to  have  on  a     eral  debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution 


It  appears  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  public  have  "bought"  the  rhet- 
oric behind  the  call  to  balance  the  hnrip- 
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of  the  Federal  Government's  will  to  re- 
duce inflation,  that  symbol  means  far 


off  between  inflation  and  unemployment. 
He  is  right,  unemployment  is  no  answer 


How  can  it  be?  Those  great  econo- 
mists, who  have  told  us  that  recession 
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The  point  I  was  making  is  that  it  is 
absolutely  outrageous — indeed  I  have 
used  the  word  "immoral" — to  have  on  a 
ship,  a  $2  billion  nuclear  carrier  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  handling  $25  million 
planes,  an  E-4  making  less  money  than 
a  hamburger  .stand  checkout  clerk. 

An  E-7  chief  petty  officer.  Mel  Laird 
reports  in  his  AEI  anal.vsw  of  the  mili- 
tary pay  situation  to  which  the  gentle- 
woman has  alluded,  makes  less  money 
than  a  union  scale  janitor. 

How  can  a  nation  express  pride,  how 
can  a  nation  express  confidence,  how 
CEin  a  nation  express  support  for  a  situ- 
ation which  exists  today  in  which  those 
young  men  and  young  women  in  the 
military  are  steadily  seeing  their  pay 
debauched'' 

John  Maj-nard  Keynes  In  1919  said: 

There  Is  no  subtler  or  surer  way  to  over- 
throw the  existing  basis  of  a  society  than 
to  debauch  its  currency. 

It  is  absolutely  of  critical  moment 
that  we  join  with  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  'Mrs.  Holti  to  do  whatever 
is  necessary  and  possible,  given  the  con- 
straints that  I  know  we  are  faced  with 
today,  to  raise  the  level  of  pay  of  service 
personnel  so  it  is  competitive  and  so  it  is 
not  debauched,  not  only  to  protect  their 
paychecks  but  their  lives  and  their  mis- 
sions on  behalf  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  gentlewoman  has  said,  and  I 
join  with  her  in  cosponsoring  her 
amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  fMr. 
Kemp  I  very  much  for  his  remarks. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  ask  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
'Mrs.  HoLT<  if  we  could  defer  this  dis- 
cussion until  we  eet  back  to  the  debate 
on  the  budget  and  the  various  functions 
of  the  budget.  The  thing  that  bothers  me 
is  that  we  are  supposed  to  be  consuming 
this  time  for  debate  on  economics  and 
economic  assumptions  relating  to  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  legislation. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr  Chairman.  I  think  we 
are  debating  on  the  economic  situation. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  while  th's 
may  have  some  remote  connection  with 
it.  it  really  sounds  as  if  we  are  debating 
the  actual  budeet  resolution  and  its 
functions.  In  all  fairness,  this  time  should 
be  reserved  for  those  who  want  to  debate 
the  economic  issues. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
these  are  the  economic  issues  we  are  de- 
bating. I  have  to  take  issue  with  mv  com- 
mittee chairman.  I  am  talking  about  the 
economic  issues. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  one  thing,  we 
have  to  forego  something  else,  sd  I  feel 
verv  strongly  that  I  should  be  allowed  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  do  not 
want  to  debate  the  point  with  the  gentle- 
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woman.  I  just  say  that  there  is  plenty  of 
time  available.  We  have  10  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution, 
and  certainly  I  will  a.ssure  the  gentle- 
woman that  we  will  make  available  to 
her  all  the  time  she  needs. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  have 
a  couple  of  further  points  to  cover. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  should  reserve  the  time  for  those  who 
want  to  speak  on  economics  and  unem- 
plovment  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
recover  my  time,  and  I  do  disagree  with 
the  committee  chairman.  This  is  on  the 
economic  issues.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
whole  issue.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  have  said 
to  those  young  men  out  there  that  "the 
House  Budget  Committee  has  put  some 
money  in  the  budget  for  you  to  train 
adequately,  with  that  strenuous,  de- 
manding job  of  launching  those  planes 
from  the  carriers." 

But  I  could  not  tell  them  that.  I  could 
not  tell  them  that  we  had  put  money  in 
there  to  take  care  of  the  spare  parts. 

I  wish  I  could  have  said  that  the  fuel 
was  going  to  be  taken  care  of,  but  I  could 
not.  We  have  not  even  covered  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary  to 
pay  for  fuel. 

But  here  is  an  opportunity,  when  we 
get  to  the  amending  process,  to  say  to 
those  young  people,  "We  are  proud  of 
you,  and  we  do  care."  We  can  say  that 
without  hurting  anyone. 

In  the  Gramm-Holt  substitute  we  are 
above  the  Senate  budget  in  all  except 
four  areas:  commerce,  international  af- 
fairs, and  a  small  amount  in  health  and 
national  defense.  We  are  $2  billion  under 
the  Senate  in  defense.  And  all  of  these 
reductions  were  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  are 
concerned  about  the  inadequacy  of  our 
military  strength,  we  will  vote  for  both 
of  the  substitutes  that  will  be  offered,  in 
the  hope  that  one  of  them  will  pass!  If 
the  Members  are  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  the  condition  of  our  failing  eco- 
nomy, they  will  support  the  major  tax 
relief  promised  by  the  Latta  substitute. 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  iMrs.  Chisholm). 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  deep  sense  of 
concern  and  dismay  over  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  the  general  state  of  our  eco- 
nomic policy,  or  should  I  say  lack  there- 
of. I  would  first  like  to  congratulate 
many  of  my  fellow  colleagues  for  the 
excellent  job  they  have  done  at  taking  a 
simplistic  notion  such  as  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  through  deep  reductions 
in  spending  and  waving  it  as  a  panacean 
banner  in  the  face  of  our  increasing  eco- 
nomic problems.  The  administration  and 
this  Congress  continues  to  make  the  Fed- 
eral Government  the  scapegoat  for  our 
economic  woes,  at  a  time  when  the  people 
of  this  countr>'  should  he  looking  toward 
Washington  to  take  positive  and  effective 
action  against  inflation,  rather  than  the 
ineffective,  damaging,  and  symbolic 
course  we  now  embark  upon. 


It  appears  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  public  have  "bought"  the  rhet- 
oric behind  the  call  to  balance  the  budg- 
et and  reduce  Federal  spending,  which 
their  elected  representatives  have  pro- 
pounded over  the  last  few  months  by 
exaggerating  the  size  of  the  Federal  def- 
icit and  grossly  oversimplifying  the  rela- 
tionship between  inflation  and  deficits.  I 
can  only  imagine  the  potential  disillu- 
sionment which  will  arise  as  the  Ameri- 
can public  observes  only  a  negligible  im- 
pact on  inflation  after  witnessing  its 
Government  profess  the  overriding  im- 
portance of  Federal  fiscal  restraint. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  reducing  the 
Federal  budget,  while  not  substantially 
altering  the  inflation  rate  directlv.  will 
have  the  kind  of  mystical  psychological 
effect  by  serving  as  a  symbol  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  commitment  to  cut 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Why  in  the  face  of 
impending  economic  crisis  do  we  settle 
for  symbolic  gestures?  The  obsession  with 
balancing  the  budget  and  reducing  Fed- 
eral sf>ending  continues  to  divert  our  at- 
tention from  the  complexities  of  and  po- 
tential remedies  to  the  Nation's  economic 
predicament. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
acknowledge  that  its  current  economic 
policies  have  failed  and  that  the  most 
effective  action  the  Government  can  now 
take  is  to  impose  an  immediate  freeze 
on  wages  and  prices.  The  rhetoric  that 
abounds  concerning  the  failure  of  con- 
trols during  the  Nixon  administration 
neglects  important  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  manner  in  which  controls 
were  used. 

They  were  initiated  by  an  adminis- 
tration whose  party's  basic  philosophy 
is  contrarj-  to  such  broad  Gfjvemment 
action  and  were  lifted  prematurely  and 
precipitously  with  little  attention  to  the 
need  to  phase  them  out  in  a  pnident 
way.  More  importantly,  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration did  not  use  the  period  of 
controls  to  initiate  policies  to  curb  in- 
flation in  the  longer  term.  Inflation  ex- 
ploded in  1973  not  because  of  the  failure 
of  controls,  but  rather  due  to  the  ineffec- 
tive manner  in  which  they  were  con- 
ceived and  implemented. 

Controls  will  not  be  effective  in  the 
long  run  unless  we  simultaneously  root 
out  the  causes  of  inflation.  Inflation  is 
focused  in  a  few  key  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy which,  unfortunately,  are  the  "basic 
necessities"— energy,  food,  housing,  and 
medical  costs.  The  combined  rate  for 
these  items  was  10.8  percent  in  1978: 
last  year  it  skyrocketed  to  17.6  percent. 
Only  in  the  area  of  medical  costs  has 
the  administration  seriously  targeted 
the  problem  of  inflation  in  a  basic- 
necessity  sector,  but  the  Congress  has 
bowed  to  powerful  interest  by  rejecting 
even  a  weak  version  of  hospital  cost 
containment.  We  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  attempt  symbolic  gestures  based 
on  perceived  psychological  impacts  if  we 
are  to  effectively  deal  with  the  problems 
of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  administration  and  Congress 
have  chosen  to  take  on  the  weakest  of 
the  lobbies  that  wield  influence  in  this 
Nation — the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  disad- 
vantaged, and  minorities.  While  an 
austere  budget  may  serve  as  a  symbol 


of  the  Federal  Government's  will  to  re- 
duce inflation,  that  symbol  means  far 
more  to  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
depend  on  the  Government's  commit- 
ment to  help  protect  them  from  eco- 
nomic and  social  disaster. 

Those  Americans  disproportionately 
impacted  by  the  ravages  of  inflation  will 
now  be  faced  with  further  economic 
trauma  in  the  name  of  this  symbolic 
fight  against  inflation.  How  can  we  mor- 
ally or  economically  defend  a  budget 
which  seeks  to  slash  vital  funds  for 
health  care,  education,  nutrition,  and 
jobs  for  the  imemployed.  The  planned 
reductions  in  this  Federal  budget  will 
spell  economic  chaos  for  our  urban  areas 
and  their  residents. 

It  is  impossible  to  support  this  budget 
as  sound  economic  policy  if  we  survey 
the  future  economic  and  social  effects  of 
these  reductions. 

This  first  budget  resolution  represents 
far  more  than  a  statement  to  guide  this 
Congress  during  the  authorization  and 
appropriation's  process  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  Federal  budget  is  a  state- 
ment of  this  Nation's  priorities  and  its 
commitment  to  achieve  an  equitable 
-society.  I  regret  that  we  are  faced  today 
with  such  a  shallow  and  cynical  state- 
ment of  those  priorities  and  that  com- 
mitment. The  budget  flies  in  the  face  of 
the  principles  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act,  and  the  administration's  avowed 
policy  of  economic  trade-off— fighting 
inflation  by  triggering  an  economic  slow- 
down and  the  resultant  high  levels  of  un- 
employment— is  specifically  prohibited 
by  that  law.  The  administration  and 
Congress  have  completely  neglected  the 
mandates  and  objectives  of  Humphrey- 
Hawkins. 

Finally,  it  saddens  me  to  see  that  on 
issues  so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  that  we  have  been  so  polarized 
and  sorely  fragmented  between  conserva- 
tive and  liberal,  Republican  and  Demo- 
crat, poor  and  affluent.  I  suppose  that  It 
IS  inevitable  that  this  be  the  case,  and 
yet,  It  IS  my  hope  that  through  concilia- 
tion and  compromise  we  may  one  day 
work  toward  the  betterment  of  life  for 
all  Americans  in  this  country.  That  day 
IS  not  today,  as  I  find  myself  at  odds  not 
only  with  my  colleageus  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  with  the  majority  of  my 
party  and  the  President  of  mv  party  who 
have  chosen  to  further  erode  the  lives  and 
hopes  of  the  weakest  in  this  Nation. 

n  1540 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Kemp). 

.ti^H  ^^-  ^'■-  Chairman,  I  do  not 
stand  before  my  colleagues  with  anv  pre- 

st^Jnlf  ^^'^/  ^anl^ly.  I  was  in  a  con- 
stituent meeting  in  my  office  and  I  hap- 
pened to  watch  the  monitor  and  see  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornm  (Mr.  Hawkins),  one  of  the  co- 
eivii°/o  °^  ^^%  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act. 
f  thl  « '^  eloquent  speech  on  the  floor 
L^l  „^T^K°"  "^^^^  °^  economic 
SSp  in  T  ^°.  '■  1°'^^^^'^^  I  strongly 
fmm^?,  ^  *^^°  ^^^"^^  the  gentleman 
deTtS  ttT'^  absolutely  demolish  tSe 
Idea  that  there  is  some  mystical  trade- 


off between  inflation  and  unemployment. 
He  is  right,  unemployment  is  no  answer 
to  inflation. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York,  an- 
other friend,  is  saying  essentially  the 
same  thing. 

I  wanted  to  take  part  ii:  this  debate, 
not  to  debate  the  goal,  because  I  share 
it.  but  the  means  to  the  goal.  It  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  historically,  empir- 
ically, politically,  economically,  or  other- 
wise, to  show  that  unemployment,  slow 
growth,  and  recessions  will  cure  inflation. 
Categorically,  they  do  not. 

Two  cases  in  point  are  1969-70  and 
1974-75.  In  both  cases,  inflation  accel- 
erated at  the  depth  of  the  recession,  and 
did  not  decline  until  after  the  economy 
had  begun. 

Weakening  the  economy  does  not  cure 
inflation. 

Margaret  Bush  Wilson,  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  NAACP.  said.  "In- 
flation is  not  caused  by  too  many  peo- 
ple working."  I  love  that  statement.  She 
recognizes  intuitively  that  inflation  is 
not  caused  by  people  working.  It  is  not 
caused  by  a  healthy  economy.  Inflation 
is  not  caused  by  economic  growth,  as 
some  of  the  people  frankly  in  my  party 
have  believed  in  the  past,  and  now.  ap- 
parently, many  people  in  the  majority 
party,  the  gentleman's  and  the  gentle- 
woman's party  believe. 

The  Phillips  curve  tradeoff  is  an  Idea 
imported  into  the  United  States  from 
Great  Britain.  Phillips  thought  he  had 
found  empirical  evidence  that  the  Infla- 
tion and  unemployment  rates  were  in- 
versely related.  His  was  a  curve  looking 
for  a  theory  to  support  it.  There  has 
been  no  lack  of  such  theories,  on  both 
sides  of  the  political  spectrum,  for  many 
years.  As  a  member  of  the  minority 
party.  I  must  admit,  I  am  glad  to  see  my 
party  taking  .steps  to  repudiate  its  asso- 
ciation with  the  Phillips  curve.  But  it  is 
clear  that  such  thinking  now  dominates 
the  ma.iority  party.  I  say  that  more  in 
.sorrow  than  in  anger. 

The  theory  is  WTong,  because  it  as- 
sumes that  what  drives  an  economv  to 
higher  levels  of  production  and  employ- 
ment is  simply  spending,  money  in  peo- 
ple's pockets.  The  theory  is  that  if  you 
want  to  cure  unemployment,  you  ease  up 
on  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  to  put 
more  money  in  people's  pockets,  thus 
they  will  go  out  and  spend  it.  and  some- 
how that  will  increase  production. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  conservative  ver- 
sion of  this  theory  that  has  gone  along. 
The  theory  is  that  if  you  have  inflation, 
you  must  use  flscal  and  monetary  re- 
straint to  get  money  out  of  people's 
pockets.  Then,  somehow,  if  you  can  just 
slow  down  the  economy  enough,  and  get 
enough  money  out  of  people's  pockets, 
reduce  their  demands  for  a  better  hfe  or 
a  job  or  a  home,  that  somehow  inflation 
will  come  down  and  interest  rates  will 
come  down,  and  then  maybe  we  can 
start  the  process  ail  over.  It  is  hopeless 
as  a  policy,  both  in  its  message  to 
Americans,  and  the  slim  odds  for  its 
success,  It  is  certainly  mistaken,  be- 
cause now  we  have  simultaneous  18  per- 
cent inflation,  according  to  yesterday's 
index,  rising  unemployment  and  low  or 
declining  rates  of  economic  growth. 


How  can  it  be?  Those  great  econo- 
mists, who  have  told  us  that  recession 
cures  inflation,  are  now  findmg  them- 
selves in  the  ultimate  dilemma  of  the 
spending-creates-prosperity  school,  be- 
cause they  cannot  simultaneously  put 
money  in  and  out  of  pockets  at  the  same 
time.  I  put  it  to  my  friends,  who  have 
raised.  I  think,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant recent  debates,  on  this  issue  of 
Humphrey-Hawkins,  how  can  we 
achieve  full  employment  without  infla- 
tion? 

□  1550 

The  gentleman  from  California  men- 
tioned that  no-growth  clearly  is  a 
tragedy.  I  hope  I  am  not  abusing  Mar- 
garet Bush  Wilsons  name  by  quoting 
her,  but  I  consider  her  one  of  the  great 
women  of  this  countr>-.  She  also  said 
something  else  I  love  She  said: 

A  limited  growth  policy  tends  to  freeze 
people  to  what  ever  rung  of  the  ladder  Ihey 
happen  to  be  on.  That's  OK  If  you  are  a 
highly  educated  28-year-old  making  $50000 
a  year  as  a  Presidential  adviser  It's  utter 
disaster  If  you're  unskilled,  out  of  work,  and 
living  In  a  ghetto. 

I  agree,  and  it  is  a  disaster  if  you  live 
any  where  in  America. 

It  IS  a  disaster.  It  is  disastrously  tragic 
that  my  party,  in  the  past  at  times  got 
itself  into  such  an  economic  theory,  and 
1  admit  it.  myself  included. 

I  am  not  doing  a  mea  culpa:  we  are 
looking  at  things  differently^  today,  I  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia.  Because  if  we  look  at  the  world 
today,  there  is  a  clear  association  be- 
tween high  levels  of  production  and  job 
opportunities  for  people,  and  low  rates 
of  inflation;  and  conversely,  some  of  the 
weakest  economies  in  the  world  have  the 
highest  rates   of  mflation.  E>uring  the 
economic  boom  of  the  1960's.  black  un- 
employment   rates    dropped    from    12.4 
percent  m  1961  to  7.3  percent  in  1966— 
black      youth      unemployment      rates 
dropped  from  26.8  percent  to  21.3  per- 
cent Jobs  is  the  answer  not  a  problem. 
If  you  want  an  example  of  a  weak  econ- 
omy, look  at  Turkey.  They  have  an  abys- 
mal rate  of  economic  growth,  declining 
productivity,  and  a  recession,  the  likes 
of  which  only   President  Carter's  eco- 
nomic advisers  could  hope  for. 

I  take  that  back.  I  guess  it  is  too  late 
to  take  it  back,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
turn  this  into  that  type  of  a  personal 
speech.  Let  us  merely  note  that  our  econ- 
omy is  headed  in  the  direction  of  Tur- 
key's, which  has  triple-digit  inflation. 

Do  you  know  that  the  metalworkers 
union,  I  say  to  mj-  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  over  there — I  am  not 
trjang  to  put  the  gentleman  on  my  side, 
but  I  know  he  is  as  concerned  as  I  am 
about  our  State  of  New  York— the  metal- 
workers union  of  Turkey  is  asking  200- 
percent  pay  increase;  not  over  3  years, 
by  the  way,  but  every  single  year.  That 
is  inflation.  They  have  an  inordinately 
steep  graduated  income  tax  system 
where  a  working  man  or  woman  is  in 
the  55-percent  marginal  income  tax 
bracket  at  $1,600. 

Now.  I  retilize  that  not  many  incomes 
are  paying  that.  Turkey's  subterranean 
economy  is  growing  faster  than  New 
York  City's. 
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We  are  pusliing  people,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
We  are  pushing  people  with  inflation 


wing.  I  do  not  care  what  wing  it  is.  It  is 
certainly  not  conservative  in  the  sense  of 
status  quo.  Conservative  economic  theory 


Among  the  strongest  currencies  in  the 
world  is  the  German  mark.  Does  any- 
body doubt  it?  Does  anybody  want  to 
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balanced  budget,  without  throwing  wid- 
ows and  orphans  out  into  the  snow. 
What  matters  most  is  not  whether  the 


now  recovering  and  I  think  I  will  be  able 
to  make  my  presentation. 
I  pubhcly  indicate  that  at  least  one 


we  required  that  is  the  Feds  have  come 
in  and  set  a  floor  and  a  ceiling,  and  then 

almost    immfiriiat.<»lv    irirvlQtj»H    tViof    fl/-.nr 
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We  are  pushing  people,  I  would  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
We  are  pushing  people  with  inflation 
and  literally  punishing  confiscatory  tax 
rates  in. the  city  of  New  York.  We  are 
pushing  New  Yorkers  into  the  subter- 
ranean economy. 

Professor  Gutman  at  Baruch  College 
says  the  underground  economy  may  be 
upward  of  $300  bilhon  a  year. 

Mortimer  Kaplan,  the  former  Chair- 
man of  the  IRS,  former  Director  of  the 
ms,  did  you  see  his  statement  the  other 
day  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal?  Morti- 
mer Kaplan  said  because  of  high  tax 
rates  there  is  more  cheating,  more  eva- 
sion, more  avoidance  going  on  in  the  tax 
system  today  in  America  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  the  country. 

Do  you  know  what  his  solution  is? 
Tighten  up  on  the  IRS.  hire  more  agents, 
send  them  sneaking  into  your  bank  ac- 
counts and  into  your  jobs. 

But  that  again  is  not  the  subject  of  my 
speech.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  idea  of 
growth  and  restoring  incentives  for  all 
Americans. 

It  used  to  be  in  this  countr>-  that  men 
and  women  in  office  reassured  us  that 
prosperity  was  right  around  the  corner 
Well,  this  budget  does  not  even  hope 
that  prosperity  is  around  the  comer.  This 
budget  says  austerity  is  right  around  the 
comer. 

How  can  austerity  be  an  answer  to 
our  problems?  Austerity  is  the  problem. 
The  Presidents  Economic  Report  to 
the  Congress  outlines,  what  he  calls  his 
economic  goals,  including  the  estimate 
that  unemployment  will  go  up  this  year 
by  more  than  1  full  percentage  point. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out  many  times  on  this  floor  as 
have  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  and 
I  have  heard  them,  that  unemployment 
is  not  only  tragic  in  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual man  or  woman  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  balance  the  budget  when  you  are 
throwing  people  out  of  work.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  it 
costs  $25  billion  to  $29  billion  for  each 
1  percent  of  unemployment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Kemp)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  repeat  that  if  unemploy- 
ment is  allowed  to  go  from  6.2  to  7.5  per- 
cent, as  projected  by  the  President's  eco- 
nomic report,  not  only  will  it  be  tragic 
for  the  lives  of  almost  1.5  miUion  Ameri- 
cans and  their  families,  it  will  also  miss 
the  goal  of  balancing  the  budget.  Budget 
balancing  becomes  a  chimera.  It  becomes 
a  gossamer  wing.  It  is  impossible  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  when  the  economy  is  In 
recession.  Herbert  Hoover  found  that  out 
I  want  to  say  to  my  friends  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  I  have  been 
alludmg  to.  but  not  directly  and  specif- 
ically talking  about,  an  approach  that 
rejects  the  faUed.  inhumane  assumptions 
of  the  past  conservative  economics.  It  is 
not  conservative.  It  is  radical. 

I  do  not  know  why  Alice  Rivlin  at- 
tacked some  of  us.  calling  it  a  right-wing 
Claque.  It  Is  not  right  wing.  It  is  not  left 


wing.  I  do  not  care  what  wing  it  is.  It  is 
certainly  not  conservative  in  the  sense  of 
status  quo.  Conservative  economic  theory 
is  promoted  in  Business  Week  magazine 
and  by  some  people  downtown  in  the 
administration,  both  in  this  administra- 
tion and  the  last  administration.  Their 
theory  is  that  you  lower  inflation  with  a 
recession,  rationmg  and  redistribution  of 
wealth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  the 
point  again,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
slow  down  inflation  that  way.  Oh,  yes, 
you  can  get  interest  rates  down  a  little 
bit.  Yes,  you  can  force  the  cost  of  living 
down.  Of  course,  over  a  short  period  of 
time,  you  might  be  able  to  see  the  prime 
rates  come  down.  On  that  basis,  Herbert 
Hoover  really  had  the  answer.  Do  you 
know  what  the  interest  rates  were  in 
1931, 1932,  1933  and  1934?  Half  a  percent, 
1  percent.  1'2  percent — terrific.  Low  in- 
terest rates,  if  that  is  your  goal,  you 
know,  I  am  for  lower  interest  rates,  but 
some  of  my  friends  believe  that  if  we  can 
just  get  the  interest  rates  down  through 
a  recession,  that  somehow  everything  will 
start  to  pick  back  up;  oh,  no.  It  will  not 
work.  It  never  has  worked.  That  is  why 
I  have  really  appreciated  some  of  the 
remarks  being  made  here  today  by  those 
members  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  and  I  hope  it  does  not  hurt  their 
reputations  to  have  me  standing  up  and 
praising  them  for  demolishing  the  idea 
that  no  growth  and  austerity  will  be  good 
for  America. 

Ultimately  the  only  way  to  stop  infla- 
tion is  to  restore  a  sound  monetary 
standard.  It  does  not  require  unemploy- 
ment. In  fact,  reduced  output  only 
worsens  inflation.  It  seems  to  me  ulti- 
mately there  is  no  way  to  stop  inflation, 
other  than  by  having  a  standard  of  value 
behind  our  currency.  I  do  not  want  to 
turn  this  into  a  debate  over  monetary 
policy:  but  as  part  of  the  Humphrey- 
Harkins  debate,  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  dollar  that  is  convertible,  meaning  a 
dollar  that  is  honest,  to  stop  inflation, 
while  we  use  flscal  policy  to  promote 
economic  growth  and  employment. 

I  think  Mr.  Nixon's  biggest  mistake 
was  clasing  the  gold  window  in  1971  and 
unleashing  inflation  not  only  in  this 
country,  but  throughout  the  world, 
through  a  declining  unit  of  accoimt,  the 
U.S.  dollar. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm>  that  she  is 
absolutely  right.  There  really  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  correlation  between  deficits 
and  inflation.  Oh,  am  I  going  to  get  at- 
tacked from  my  friends  because  the 
orthodox  economic  idea  is  that  deficits 
are  in  and  of  themselves  infiationary. 
But  as  a  percent  of  GNP.  today's  deficit, 
cannot  explain  18  percent  inflation.  Now, 
It  does  create  problems  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  cause  inflation.  It  does,  I  say 
to  my  friends— just  let  me  finish,  because 
I  know  I  have  really  touched  a  nerve. 
They  are  all  standing  up  now. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  who  is  get- 
ting ready  to  speak.  I  do  not  say  that 
there  is  no  correlation,  but  that  there  is 
a  smaller  correlation  than  most  con- 
servatives think. 

I  want  to  ask  this  question  rhetorical- 
ly, because  I  do  not  want  to  let  the 
gentleman  get  at  me  for  just  a  moment. 


Among  the  strongest  currencies  in  the 
world  is  the  German  mark.  Does  any- 
body doubt  it?  Does  anybody  want  to 
debate  the  fact  that  the  German  mark 
is  the  strongest  currency?  They  have  run 
deficits  relatively  twice  the  size  of  oiu-s, 
with  only  a  fraction  of  the  inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Of  course.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  have  to  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  but  I  want  to  make 
this  point.  It  is  not  the  deficit  alone  that 
explains  how  inflation  went  from  5  to 
18  percent.  I  am  anticipating  the  gentle- 
man's question,  but  I  will  yield  to  him  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Well,  would  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  if  you  monetize  the 
deficit,  it  certainly  has  a  substantial  im- 
pact on  inflation? 

ZI  1600 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  REGULA.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  in  the  case  of  the  instance  he  cited 
that  deficit  was  financed  by  withdraw- 
ing funds  in  the  form  of  Treasury  bor- 
rowings from  the  credit  market? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  made  the  point  that 
deficits  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  in- 
flationary, it  is  how  you  finance  the 
deficit  that  matters.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  now  on  track,  but  we 
ought  to  be  honest  with  our  friends  across 
the  aisle.  It  is  not  just  a  deficit  fiscal 
policy,  in  and  of  itself,  which  can  de- 
value the  dollar.  If  we  look  at  the  history 
of  deficits  in  this  country,  we  cannot  find 
such  a  correlation.  There  must  also  be 
insufficient  private  saving  to  cover  the 
Government's  borrowing,  and  a  Govern- 
ment policy  to  monetize  the  debt.  Infla- 
tion is  a  decline  in  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency. It  is  caused  by  an  imbalance  be- 
tween the  supply  of  money  and  the  de- 
mand for  money  to  buy  goods.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  have  an  expansive  monetary  policy, 
if  the  demand  for  the  currency  is  high, 
without  resulting  in  inflation;  Switzer- 
land in  recent  years  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample. 

Frankly,  we  could  balance  the  budget, 
weaken  the  economy,  and  close  up  the 
deficit  with  all  of  this  legerdemain,  and 
still  have  inflation,  so  long  as  people  do 
not  demand  as  many  dollars  as  are 
circulating.  We  are  not  a  closed  economy. 
The  only  closed  economy  is  the  world 
economy,  and  we  cannot  stop  infiation 
in  this  countr>'  without  recognizing  that 
we  must  preserve  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  dollar  as  a  world  currency. 

But  I  would  take  1  last  minute  to  say 
that,  simultaneous  with  sound  mone- 
tary policy  to  stop  infiation,  we  must  do 
something  with  fiscal  policy  to  revi- 
talize our  economy. 

Now.  there  is  an  advocacy  of  greater 
or  lesser  budget  cuts  in  both  parties.  I 
am  going  to  support  the  Latta  balanced 
budget  amendment.  Perhaps  that  ad- 
mission may  restore  some  of  my  creden- 
tials. I  believe  the  Repubhcan  substitu- 
tion budget  shows  how  it  is  possible  to 
strengthen  our  defense  and  restore  eco- 
nomic  incentives   in   the  context   of  a 
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balanced  budget,  without  throwing  wid- 
ows and  orphans  out  into  the  snow. 

What  matters  most  is  not  whether  the 
official  budget  is  balanced,  but  how  the 
policies  contained  within  that  budget 
affect  the  lives  of  Americans.  This  budg- 
et, which  is  balanced  on  paper,  will  not 
be  balanced  in  fact,  come  the  recession. 
Therefore,  we  should  cast  our  votes,  not 
on  the  basis  of  budget  balance — or  def- 
icit, for  that  matter — but  by  asking  our- 
selves whether  we  are  shaping  our  budget 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Americans,  or  forc- 
ing Americans  to  conform  to  the  budget. 
I  would  say  to  my  friends,  not  trying 
to  get  them  to  agree  with  me,  I  am  ask- 
ing them  to  consider,  I  would  ask  my 
friends  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle  who  are  deeply  concerned  about 
social  justice,  jobs,  and  economic  growth, 
to  please  consider  the  possibility,  if  not 
today  or  tomorrow,  or  not  in  this  budget. 
that  somedav  we  take  this  dialog  a 
little  bit  further.  We  can  start  to  talk 
about  how  regulations  that  are  inordi- 
nately burdensome,  not  minimum  safe 
standards  for  air.  water,  food,  safety, 
and  things  like  that,  but  inordinately 
burdensome  regulations  and  inordinate 
taxes,  are  slowing  down  the  productive 
sector  of  the  economy,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  economic  and  social  goals  we 
share. 

The    CHAIRMAN.   The    time   of   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 
Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Redistributing  wealth  does 
not  help  the  poor.  Redistributing  wealth 
shrinks  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  and 
squeezes  those  at  the  bottom  the  hardest. 
This  should  not  be  a  poor  versus  rich, 
black  versus  white,  labor  versus  manage- 
ment issue.  All  people  need  opportunity. 
All  people  need  incentives,  and  all  people 
need  the  type  of  economic  opportunity 
and  justice  to  which  I  know  the  gentle- 
woman and  the  gentleman  are  com- 
mitted. But  we  have  to  find  a  better  way 
in  this  country,  and  the  way  is  to  get  the 
economy  rising  and  expanding  again. 
Jobs  and  real  economic  growth  without 
inflation  is  the  means  to  our  common 
goal. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  a  John  F. 
Kennedy  statement.  I  would  simply  re- 
mind you  he  said  that  "a  rising  tide  lifts 
all  boats."  I  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
the  economic  tide  needs  to  get  rising  and 
this  majority  budget  of  higher  taxes  and 
slower  growth  must  be  defeated  because 
it  is  a  recipe  for  austerity,  for  more  taxes, 
less  jobs,  less  hope,  and  lots  of  despair. 
America  does  not  need  despair  and  aus- 
teriiy  going  into  the  1980's.  We  need  hope 
and  prosperity. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take  just  a 
moment  of  my  time  to  recover  from  that 
rather  startling  performance  of  my 
colleague  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 
Has  the  gentleman  abandoned  the 
Chamber?  It  takes  just  a  moment  to  re- 
cover from  the  shock.  However,  I  am 


now  recovering  and  I  think  I  will  be  able 
to  make  my  presentation. 

I  pubhcly  indicate  that  at  least  one 
Member  of  the  House  wants  to  meet  with 
greater  frequency  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York  to  discuss  some  future 
directions  for  America  in  terms  of  its 
economic  policy.  In  the  process  of  re- 
covery I  want  to  just  extend  I  guess  my 
sympathy  really  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo).  Forgive  me 
for  being  informal.  I  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee  with  Chairman 
GiAiMO  and  I  know  that  during  the  4 
years  I  was  on  that  committee  we  met 
regularly  to  try  to  protect  human  needs 
programs.  I  sympathize  with  the  gentle- 
man because  he  is  in  part  the  victim  of 
something  that  has  happened  in  this 
House,  in  this  country,  and  in  the  White 
House,  sort  of  a  mania  which  has  gripped 
the  Congress  demanding  a  balanced 
budget.  It  was  the  gentleman's  duty  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  consensus  that  was  arrived 
at.  I  am  awfully  happy  to  say  that  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  was  not.  is 
not.  and  will  not  ever  be  a  part  of  this 
consensus  because  it  is  a  bad  consensus. 
But  I  sympathize  with  the  plight  in 
which  Bob  Giaimo  finds  himself. 

I  will  speak  about  the  Hawkins- 
Humphrey  full  employment  bill  as  a  part 
of  economic  policy.  Of  course,  I  was  an 
ardent  advocate  for  the  Hawkins-Hum- 
phrey full  employment  bUl,  an  ardent 
advocate  for  it  because  I  was  appalled, 
like  the  Members  of  this  Chamber  ought 
to  be  appalled,  or  should  have  been  ap- 
palled by  the  persistent  nature  of  unem- 
ployment in  America,  both  the  structur- 
al unemployment  and  the  cyclical  un- 
employment. 

I  was  incredibly  struck  by  a  piece  of 
data  which  I  saw  recently  which  says 
that  for  35  years,  good  times,  bad  times, 
prosperity,  depression,  growth,  reces- 
sion, for  35  years,  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  the  black  rate  of  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  has  always 
been  at  least  twice  as  high  as  the  white. 
35  years  of  that. 

That  means  there  is  something  enor- 
mously wrong  with  our  economic  policy 
that  will  permit  a  group  of  people  to  ex- 
perience unemployment  for  35  years 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  our  white 
counterparts. 

I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  one 
part  of  the  Hawkins-Humphrey  bill  that 
I  have  a  particular  responsibility  for. 
and  that  is  the  part  that  we  did  not 
want  in  the  bill,  because  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  part  that  fits  in  the  bill,  to  link 
up  full  employment  with  monetary 
policy.  However,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Monetary  Policy 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance, 
and  Urban  Affairs  to  look  at  the  mone- 
tary policy  and  to  at  least  try  to  work 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  in  keeping  that 
monetary  policy  in  some  semblance  of 
array,  not  disarray. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  some  several 
years  ago  the  Congress  required  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  come  before  it 
once  a  year  to  establish  the  targets  for 
monetary  growth,  a  floor  and  a  ceilin?. 
What  has  happened  consistently  since 


we  required  that  is  the  Peds  have  come 
in  and  set  a  floor  and  a  ceiling,  and  then 
almost  immediately  violated  that  floor 
and  that  ceiling.  This  past  year  it  was 
to  be  4.5  percent  low  in  monetary  growth 
and  6.5  percent  high.  If  my  colleague<= 
will  look  at  the  record  from  last  year 
they  will  find  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  consistently  exceeded  its  own  ceil- 
ing, and  when  it  realizes  that  it  has  done 
so,  that  is  wrtien  it  tightens  up  on  mone- 
tary policy  and  really  drives  us  into  a 
recession. 

At  one  point  last  year  the  Federal  Re- 
serve had  an  M-1  pohcy  of  8  percent,  al- 
most 1.5  percent  above  the  6.5  ceiling  it 
promised  to  the  Congress  it  would  Uve 
with.  Then  when  it  realized  what  it  was 
doing  it  kept  it  there  for  3  months.  That 
is  when  they  tightened  up  on  the  mcmey 
at  the  discount  window,  and  that  is  when 
they  started  driving  up  inflation  really 
because  of  the  past  policies  and  the  past 
mistakes  that  it  had  made. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
n  1610 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
statement  is  very  significant  here.  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  in  his  judgment  that 
the  M-1  rate  should  be  at  a  higher  level 
than  the  real  productivity  growth  in  the 
economy? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  That  de- 
pends. There  may  be  an  occasion  where 
one  might  want  that  to  happen.  Gen- 
erally I  would  say  no,  but  there  may  be 
a  time  when  one  would  want  that  to  be 
a  higher  rate.  I  will  get  back  to  the 
gentleman  on  that  later.  I  have  a  limited 
amount  of  time,  and  I  have  several 
points  I  want  to  cover. 

That  is  the  first.  Let  me  talk  about  the 
second,  and  I  know  somebody  is  going  to 
scream,  what  in  the  world  does  this  have 
to  do  with  economic  policy?  I  have  got 
to  talk  about  race.  If  you  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics on  unemployment  in  this  country, 
if  you  look  at  the  shrinking  of  the  me- 
dian family  income,  black,  as  opposed 
to  the  median  family  income,  white,  it  is 
going  to  be  patently  obvious  that  eco- 
nomic policy  is  related  to  race.  Let  me 
just  point  out  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
think  are  of  significance. 

In  1979  the  unemployment  rate  for 
blacks  and  other  minorities  over  20  years 
old  was  8.6  percent.  The  unemployment 
rate  in  1979.  at  the  end  of  1979.  for 
whites  over  20  wtis  4.2  percent  The  black 
rate  was  twice  as  high  as  the  white  rate 
I  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
that  figure  because  I  think  that  is  a  part 
of  the  reason,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Hawkins)  .  why  we 
are  not  going  to  implement  the  rest  of 
the  Hawkins-Humphrey  full  employ- 
ment bill.  We  are  not  going  to  do  it  based 
upon  race  because  white  male  adults 
have  already  achieved  the  goal  of  low 
unemployment  that  was  set  for  1983.  and 
I  think  in  this  country  there  is  a  mood 
that  says.  OK.  we  have  got  our  people 
covered;  let  the  rest  of  them  suffer  a 
little  bit. 
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Let  me  look  at  another  statistic.  In 
1979  unemployment  for  minority  youths 
16  through  19  was  34.9  percent.  whUe  at 
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Illness,  mortality,  birth,  migration,  marriage, 
divorce,  sepsiration,  and  criminal  aggression. 
The  confluence  of  such  trends  over  time,  with 
a  greater  or  lesser  intensity,  should  therefore 


These  problems  of  the  direction  or  exist- 
ence of  causal  relationships  at  the  individual 
level  of  analysis  are  compounded  further  by 
a  lack  of  control  for  factors  that  ordinarily 
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substantial  theoretical  speculation  and  a 
body  of  empirical  evidence  that  linked  car- 
diovasciUar  illness  to  stressful  events  (8, 
11.  19.  26,  31,  39-41,  44).  The  predicted  rela- 


from  the  original  research  on  mental  disor- 
der as  related  to  economic  change,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  criminal  aggres- 
sion.   Beeinnine   with    New    Vnrlt    .<?tjit.p    ii\ 


creased  Incidence  of  pathology.  It  was  not 
sufficient,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  average 
or  peak  lag  interval   but   rather  the  entire 
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Let  me  look  at  another  statistic.  In 
1979  unemployment  for  minority  youths 
16  through  19  was  34.9  percent,  whUe  at 
the  same  time  the  unemployment  for 
white  youths  16  through  19  was  13.9  per- 
cent. That  was  1979.  I  said  earlier  that 
the  black  rate  of  unemployment  for  35 
years  has  been  twice  as  higli  as  the  white 
rate. 

Let  us  look  at  1980.  Where  are  we 
now?  In  1980  when  we  are  talking  about 
over-20  white  male  employment,  the  un- 
employment figure  is  down  to  4.9  per- 
cent, that  is  almost  the  goal  of  the 
Hawkins-Humphrey  bill  for  1983.  But 
the  black  rate  for  black  males  over  20  is 
9.3  percent.  The  correlation  persists  year 
after  year  after  year,  as  well  as  at  twice 
the  rate. 

Let  us  look  at  the  rate  of  youth  unem- 
ployment. So  far  this  year,  ages  16 
through  19  for  white  youths  it  is  13.8 
percent,  but  for  black  youths  it  is  33 
percent,  and  that  is  an  average. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question.  In  Detroit. 
Mich.,  the  black  youth  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  55  percent.  The  question  that  I 
want  to  propound  is  this:  If  that  were 
a  white  youth  rate  of  unemployment  in 
Detroit,  55  percent,  would  we  be  cutting 
back  on  jobs  and  job  training  programs? 
No,  we  would  not.  We  would  not  be  do- 
ing it,  and  I  am  suggesting  that  our 
economic  policy  is  tied  to  race.  We  are 
compounding  a  problem  that  has  existed 
for  lo  these  many  years,  and  we  are  do- 
ing it  in  the  name  of  balancing  the  budg- 
et, which  is  grossly  unfair.  And  we  are 
doing  it  I  hope  remembering  that  some- 
where down  the  Une  we  are  going  to  pay 
a  price. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp  I  stated  a  figure  for  the  cost  of  1 
percent  unemployment.  I  will  give  you 
the  low  figure.  The  lowest  estimate  that  I 
know  i.s  that  1  percent  unemplovment 
costs  $17  billion  a  year,  and  yet  based 
on  this  budget  and  what  has  come  out 
of  the  Senate  and  what  has  come  out  of 
the  White  House,  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease unemployment  and  still  pay  $17 
billion  a  vear.  That  is  utter  nonsense. 
Why  should  we  pay  to  keep  people  from 
working?  But  that  is  what  this  budget 
will  do.  It  is  not  only  in  terms  of  cost. 

I  want  to  submit  some  documents  for 
the  Record.  On  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  I  conducted  a  series  of  hear- 
ings about  the  economy  and  unemploy- 
ment. As  I  recall,  earlier  there  was  a 
unanimous  consent  request  agreed  to 
that  we  could  revise  and  extend  our  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  material.  I 
want  to  submit  for  the  Record  "Patholo- 
gy and  the  National  Economy,"  based 
upon  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Conunittee  in  1979.  It  talks  about 
the  rise  in  mental  illness.  It  talks  about 
the  increased  pathologies  in  those  un- 
employed for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
report  is  as   follows: 

Pathology  and  the  National  Economy 
(By  \f   Harvey  Brenner) 

A  logical  If  not  Ideal  approach  to  the  exam- 
ination of  the  possible  Impact  of  life  stresses 
on  Illness  Is  through  the  use  of  historic  data 
on  major  aspects  of  societal  change  Indeed 
virtually  all  the  major  types  of  life  stress  can 
be  seen  to  have  social  trends  of  their  own. 
e.g  .  rates  of  financial  loss,  unemployment. 


Illness,  mortality,  birth,  migration,  marriage, 
divorce,  separation,  and  criminal  aggression 
The  confluence  of  such  trends  over  time,  with 
a  greater  or  lesser  Intensity,  should  therefore 
produce  greater  stress.  Thus  if  stress  phe- 
nomena increase  the  risk  of  morbidity  or 
mortality  either  directly  as  agents  of  disease 
(24.  37)  or  by  increasing  susceptibility  (or  re- 
ducing immunity)  (9.  23.  29) .  then  we  should 
be  able  to  observe  such  intercorrelations  his- 
torically and  quantitatively.  There  Is  a  tech- 
nology, which  Is  now  about  20  years  old.  that 
can  handle  the  principal  methodological 
problems  encountered  In  multivariate  time 
series  analysis  (10,  17.  22). 

The  clinical  researcher  who  is  unfamiliar 
with  these  techniques  may  well  wonder  how 
such  "highly  Individualized"  factors  as  life 
changes  or  specific  stress  reactions  can  be 
analyzed  using  macrolevel  historic  data.  In 
fact,  however,  from  the  purely  methodological 
standpoint,  macrolevel  historic  analysis  is  at 
least  an  equally  efficient  method,  as  compared 
with  microanalyses,  and  frequently  is  the 
only  one  suitable  for  the  analysis  of  social 
stresses  and  their  possible  consequences  for 
illness. 

Perhaps  the  principal  methodological  prob- 
lem In  stress  research  encountered  at  the  in- 
dividual level  of  analysis  Is  the  lack  of  a 
means  to  discriminate  the  alleged  causal 
variable  from  its  effect.  The  implication  is 
that  it  becomes  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain (a)  the  direction  of  the  relationship. 
(b)  whether  the  relationship  is  spurious  (due 
to  unobserved  relationships  with  a  third,  and 
truly  causal,  variable),  or  (c)  whether  the 
variables  are  not  symptomatic  of  the  same 
pathological  process. 

The  most  dramatic  example  of  these  meth- 
odological problems  at  the  individual  level  of 
analysis  is  found  in  studies  of  stress  that 
use  low  socioeconomic  status  as  a  stress  In- 
dicator Theoretically,  the  lower  an  individ- 
ual's socioeconomic  position,  the  more  ex- 
posed he  or  she  Is  to  deleterious  life  changes 
(especially  Involving  economic  instability 
and  losses)  and  the  less  protected  he  or  she 
is  because  of  comparatively  low  financial  or 
human  support  resources  ( 1 ) .  The  theory 
has  been  supported  by  empirical  evidence 
that  there  is  a  statistically  reliable  inverse 
relationship  Ijetween  socioeconomic  status 
and  the  prevalence  of  mental  disorder  This 
finding  has  been  the  single  most  consistent 
empirical  regularity  In  the  field  of  psychi- 
atric epidemiology  for  more  than  40  years 
(13). 

The  difficulty  has  been  that  alternative  hy- 
potheses to  the  stress  formulation  could  be 
raised  to  suggest  that  the  relationship  actu- 
ally ran  In  the  opposite  direction  Thus  a 
previous  situation  of  mental  disorder  might 
result  in  diminished  competence  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  One  well-known  formulation 
of  this  thesis  maintained  that  the  reason 
the  mentally  ill  tended  to  be  of  lower  socio- 
economic status  is  that  they  "drifted  down- 
ward" in  status  as  a  result  of  earlier  ment-.l 
disorder  (12.  36).  This  Interpretation  has  It- 
self been  impossible  to  sustain  at  the  indi- 
vidual level  of  analysis  even  where  there 
were  findings  that  the  mentally  ill  of  lower 
socioeconomic  status  had  in  fact  fallen  in 
social  status  (14).  This  finding  supports  the 
stress  hypothesis  at  least  equally  well  be- 
cause from  the  stress  perspective  It  Is  that 
very  loss  of  status  that  may  have  precipitated 
the  currently  observed  mental  disorder. 

The  only  solution  to  this  tjrpe  of  problem 
is  to  examine  situations,  as  independent  var- 
iables, that  are  not  under  the  Influence  of 
the  subjects.  In  stress  research  at  the  indi- 
vidual level,  few  such  circumstances  exist. 
Typically,  then,  when  it  Is  observed  that  ill- 
ness tends  to  follow  a  period  of  several  life 
changes  or  stresses.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  factor (s)  that  precipi- 
tated the  Ulness  condition,  (eg,  a  psycho- 
pathological  mental  state)  also  precipitated 
the  life  changes  (e.g.  financial  loss). 


These  problems  of  the  direction  or  exist- 
ence of  causal  relationships  at  the  individual 
level  of  analysis  are  compounded  further  by 
a  lack  of  control  for  factors  that  ordinarily 
influence  morbidity  or  mortality  due  to  spe- 
cific causes.  Since  the  person  is  put  at  risk 
to  coronary  disease,  for  example,  by  smok- 
ing, overweight,  high  levels  of  serum  cho- 
lesterol, and  other  factors  (25),  proper  epi- 
demiological procedure  requires  that  these 
be  controlled  in  order  to  observe  the  impact 
of  additional  factors,  including  life  changes, 
on  coronary  morbidity  or  mortality. 

Such  controls  are  rarely  applied  in  stress 
research  because  samples  are  usually  too 
small  to  cope  with  the  gathering  of  data  on 
life  changes  as  well  as  on  risk  factors  that 
would  apply  to  the  manifold  outcomes  of 
stress,  ranging  from  the  acute  infectious  dis- 
orders and  accidents  to  the  chronic  diseases, 
mental  disorders,  and  social  pathologies. 

There  are  no  perfect  research  designs  In- 
herently free  of  all  problems  of  validity  and 
reliability.  Yet  for  these  problems,  multi- 
variate time  series  methods  using  aggregated 
(or  macroscopic)  data  do  provide  a  way  out 
of  the  causal  trap  and  allow  us  to  control 
for  the  coincidence  of  multiple  trends. 

MACROSCOPIC    HISTORIC    APPROACHES    IN    STRESS 
RESEARCH 

It  is  precisely  the  time  series  approach  at 
the  macrolevel  that  {permitted  a  solution  to 
the  chicken-egg  question  posed  by  the  socio- 
economic status-mental  Illness  relationship. 
It  was  necessary  to  find  a  situation  in  which 
changes  in  the  economic  situation  of  per- 
.sons  affected  by  Income  and  employment 
losses  could  not,  In  turn,  be  Influenced  by 
those  persons.  Such  a  situation  exists  at  the 
macrolevel,  and  the  employment  rate  was 
selected  as  the  Independent  variable.  The 
research  question  was,  then,  to  what  extent 
are  changes  in  the  employment  rate  asso- 
ciated with  changes  In  first  admissions  to 
mental  hospitals''  Theoretically,  if  the  stress 
formulations  used  In  socioeconomic  status- 
mental  Illness  research  were  correct,  then 
a  reduction  in  status  for  a  population  aver- 
age should  be  associated  with  Increased  Hrst 
admissions.  It  was  found  that  for  at  least 
127  years  in  New  York  State,  first  admissions 
to  mental  hospitals  were  Inversely  related  to 
the  rate  of  employment  (5) . 

It  was  not  possible  to  Interpret  this  rela- 
tionship as  Indicating  the  influence  of  men- 
tal disorder  (or  hospitalization)  on  the  em- 
ployment rate  because  the  hospitalization, 
as  compared  with  the  employment  rate  for 
the  state,  was  too  small.  This  is  obviously 
because  severe  pathological  phenomena  are 
comparatively  rare  in  a  population  com- 
pared to  the  number  earning  incomes  sub- 
ject to  inflation,  or  to  the  unemployed 
Moreover,  a  variety  of  tests  Indicated  that 
it  was  precisely  those  who  lost  the  most  in- 
come, whose  social  roles  were  the  most  seri- 
ously affected  (eg.,  married  males),  and 
who  were  living  in  counties  hardest  hit  by 
unemployment  changes  who  were  also  the 
most  readily  hospitalized  during  economic 
downturns. 

These  findings,  published  In  1973  in  Mental 
Illness  and  the  Economy,  strongly  supported 
the  thesis  of  a  causal  Inverse  relationship 
based  on  economic  stress  between  changes 
in  socioeconomic  status  and  in  the  level  of 
mental  disorder.  Nevertheless,  these  findings, 
based  on  first  admissions  to  mental  hospi- 
tals, left  unclear  to  what  extent — if  at  all — 
Intolerance  of  mental  disorder,  rather  than 
psychiatric  symptoms  alone,  was  precipitated 
by  economic  stresses.  It  thus  became  useful 
to  work  with  indicators  of  pathology  which 
would  ideally  not  be  contaminated  by  factors 
associated  with  administrative  dispositions 
or  changes  in  family  or  community  be- 
havior (Pig.  1-3). 

(Figures  not  printed  in  Record  ) 
A  logical  choice  was  found  In  the  area  of 
cardiovascular    mortality.    There   had    been 


substantial  theoretical  speculation  and  a 
body  of  empirical  evidence  that  linked  car- 
diovascular illness  to  stressful  events  (8, 
11,  19,  26.  31.  39.-41,  44).  The  predicted  rela- 
tionship was  found  between  adverse  changes 
In  the  economy,  as  Indicated  by  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  various  subdiagnoses  of 
cardiovascular  disease  mortality.  Including 
coronary  artery  disease.  The  peak  of  the 
average  mortality  reaction  occurred  at  ap- 
proximately 2  years  after  the  peak  in  the  tin- 
employment  rate  (2).  These  findings  on  ap- 
proximate lag  time  corresponded  well  with 
those  obtained  by  Holmes.  Rahe,  and  col- 
leagues (20,  34.  35,  42)  In  their  examination 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  life  event  changes 
on  the  onset  of  subsequent  pathology  as- 
sociated with  various  chronic  diseases. 

A  second  study  (6).  using  similar  hypoth- 
eses and  methodology,  found  that  trends  in 
mortality  rates  a-ssociated  with  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver  also  tended  to  peak  approximately 
2  years  after  a  peak  in  unemployment.  In 
that  case,  the  multiple  regression  analysis 
also  revealed  that  the  long-term  trend  In 
cirrhosis  mortality  was  positively  Eissociated 
with  the  growth  In  real  per  capita  disposable 
Income.  The  same  study  also  indicated  that 
short-term  Increases  in  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  alcohol  tended  to  Increase  during  eco- 
nomic downturns,  as  did  arrests  and  trials 
for  the  crime  of  intoxication  during  auto- 
mobile driving  and  first  admissions  to  mental 
hospitals  in  the  United  States  with  a  diag- 
nosis related  to  alcohol  abuse. 

In  a  subsequent  study  (4) .  infant  mortal- 
ity rates  in  the  United  States  were  found 
to  be  related  to  economic  recessions  as  In- 
dicated by  the  unemployment  rate,  with  a 
lag  of  from  1  to  2  years  of  the  peak  average 
mortality  behind  the  peak  of  unemploy- 
ment. TTie  original  hypothesis  of  this  study 
specified  that  as  a  result  of  material  deo- 
rlvation  and  lack  of  medical  care.  In  addi- 
tion to  psychological  stress,  economic  decline 
would  be  associated  with  elevated  Infant 
mortality  rates.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
stresses  of  economic  loss  might  result  In 
maternal  cardiovascular  lllne.=s  or  In  smok- 
ing or  abiL-^e  of  alcohol  on  the  part  of  preg- 
nant women,  which  are  established  risk  fac- 
tors In  infant  mortality. 

A  final  grouD  of  studies,  which  followed 


from  the  original  research  on  mental  disor- 
der as  related  to  economic  change,  was  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  criminal  aggres- 
sion. Beginning  with  New  York  State  (3) 
and  finally  Involving  the  United  States. 
Canada.  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland 
(7).  economic  changes  were  studied  in  re- 
lation to  crimes  known  to  the  police,  trials, 
convictions,  and  imprisonment  for  each  of 
several  crimes  against  persons  ( murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  robbery)  and  property  (em- 
bezzlement, fraud,  arson  burglary,  larceny). 
Adverse  changes  In  employment  and  Income 
were  associated  with  increases  in  rates  of 
all  these  crimes,  controlling  for  the  effects 
of  urbanization  demographic  changes,  and 
changes  in  criminal  justice  system  activity. 

It  was  subsequently  recognized  that  a 
single  major  indicator  of  Intermediate  and 
short-term  fluctuations  in  the  entire  econ- 
omy was  inadequate,  especially  to  express  the 
full  extent  of  economic  stress  even  where 
it  originated  at  the  national  level.  Not  only 
were  such  factors  as  inflation  thought  to 
have  possible  stressful  consequences,  but  real 
income  (i.e..  in  constant  dollars),  welfare, 
and  education  were  thought  to  be  important 
ameliorators  of  economic  loss.  In  at'dltion. 
questions  were  ral.«ed  as  to  the  more  nearly 
precise  timing  of  the  lag  in  pathological  re- 
actions to  changes  In  economic  Indicators. 
For  example.  Increased  pathology  related  to 
recession  could  appear  to  the  naked  eye — 
especially  without  multivariate  controls — to 
occur  as  a  result  of  the  subsequent  economic 
upturn  If  the  lag  were  in  the  range  of  2  to  4 
years  (15.  43) . 

The  need  for  more  sophisticated  analysis 
to  take  into  account  multiple  economic  and 
soclodemographlc  Indicators  became  quite 
pragmatic  when  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Congress  re- 
quested that  estimates  be  made  of  the 
amount  of  increased  pathology  that  would 
follow  from  Increased  unemnlovment  or  the 
maintenance  of  It  at  a  hign  level  To  deal 
with  this  problem.  It  was  necessary  to  con- 
trol for  the  effects  of  those  economic  and 
soclodemographlc  factors  that  ordinarily  in- 
fluence the  pathological  phenomena  in 
question  Also,  it  was  crucial  to  know  over 
how  long  a  span  of  time  the  deleterious  effect 
of  unemployment  might  precipitate  an  In- 


creased Incidence  of  pathology.  It  was  not 

sufficient,  therefore,  to  estimate  the  average 
or  peak  lag  interval  but  rather  the  entire 
span  over  which  the  elevated  rates  of  pa- 
thology would  occur. 

The  predictive  equation  that  was  finally 
set  up  included  the  unemployment  rate,  the 
Inflation  rate,  real  per  capita  personal  In- 
come, and  demographic  variables  relating  to 
each  of  the  specific  types  of  pathology  The 
dependent  variables  or  Indices  of  pathology 
involved  the  general  areas  of  physical  health, 
mental  health,  and  criminal  aggression  TTie 
conception  was  that  no  single  t>-pe  of  Indi- 
cator, such  as  depression  or  heart  disease, 
would  serve  as  a  proper  measure  of  the  patho- 
logical Impact  of  economic  life  stress  Rather. 
specific  indicators  relating  to  mental  dis- 
order and  physical  morbidity  and  mortality — 
involving  both  acute  and  chronic  problems, 
would  have  to  be  involved  Also,  illegal 
activities  involving  both  violence  and  prop- 
erty should  be  included  The  following  in- 
dices of  stress  outcome  were  used,  based  on 
the  United  States  as  a  whole:  (a)  first  ad- 
missions to  mental  hospitals  by  sex  and 
age.  (b)  total  mortality  by  sex.  race  and 
age.  (c)  suicide  by  sex  and  age  (d)  homi- 
cide by  sex  and  age.  (e)  cardiovascular-renal 
disease  mortality  by  sex  and  age,  (f)  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver  mortality  by  sex  and  age.  and 
(g)  imprisonment  by  age. 

A  sample  of  the  resulting  predictive  multi- 
ple regression  equations,  and  measures  of 
tlie  goodness  of  fit  of  these  equations  to  each 
major  tj-pe  of  pathologj-.  are  shown  In  Tables 
1  and  2.  It  is  clear  that  In  all  cases  the  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  significantly  positively  as- 
sociated with  Increases  in  each  pathology 
over  a  5-year  period  following  the  first  year 
of  impact  of  an  increased  unemployment 
rate.  In  other  words,  we  allow  the  cumulative 
effect  of  increased  pathology  within  a  6-year 
period  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  assump- 
tion was  that  the  impact  of  malor  economic 
stresses  may  occur  over  each  of  several  years. 
with  the  more  nearly  acute  reactions  (e.g.. 
mental  hospitalization,  imprisonment,  sui- 
cide, homicide)  predominating  during  the 
first  ,".  >-ears  and  the  more  nearly  chronic  re- 
actions (e.g..  cardiovascular-renal  disease, 
cirrhosis,  and  total  mortality)  predominating 
during  the  second  3  years. 


TABLE  I.-MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  INDICES  ON  SELECTED  MORTALITY  RATES.  UNITED  STATES 


Dependent  variable 


Years 


Intercept       Time  trend 


Lot  time 
trends 


Per  capita 
Income 


Unefflploy- 
ment  rale 


Inflation 


a«r. 


General  mortality  rate  •  (lag  0-5) ' 

(1)  Mortality  rate,  total  whites 1940-74 

(2)  Mortality  rate,  total  nonwhites 1940-74 

(3)  Mortality  rate.  LT  1  whites 1940-74 

(4)  Mortality  rate,  LT  I  nonwhites 1940-74 

(5)  Mortality  rate,  75-84  whites 1940-74 

(6)  Mortality  rate.  75-«4  nonwhites  1940-74 

(7)  Cardiovascular   disease   mortality 

ratet(lag  \-A)i 1945-73 

(8)  Cardiovascular   disease   mortality 

ratcKlag  1-4)  d 1940-73 

(9)  Cardiovascular   disease   mortality 

rate  i  (lagl-4).f 1945-73 

(10)  Cirrhosis    mortality    rate  >>   0*K 

0-5)' 194(^73 

(11)  Cirrhosis    mortality    rate>>   0*g 

O-S)"; 1945-73 


96.2 — 0.53E-2 

•(L9?) 

136.4 -.32E-1 

"(6.55) 

497.7 -.24 

••(7.06) 

936.2  -.43 

••(10.48) 

1141.0 -.22 

••(7.59) 

767.1  -.93E-I 

•(2.07) 

537.7  -.33E-1 

"(2.49) 

-2836.8  -17.8  1077.0    

••(4.70)  "(4.76) 


-843.8 


-.2 


-7.5 
•(l.«) 


436.3    . 
•{1.35) 


-.2 


.65E-2 
••(8.99) 

.63E-2 
"(8.81) 


0.62 
••(5.05) 

1.68 
"(6.95) 

12.65 
"(8.01) 

17.74 
••(10.69) 

10.39 
••(7.02) 

15.45 
••(6.96) 

5.46 
••(2.62) 

2.35 
(1.83) 

6.15 
••(3.17) 

.14 
"(4.21) 

.12 
••(3.62) 


0.87 
"(2.96) 
2.83 
"(5.16) 

3.S9 
"(5.44) 

30.77 
"(6.49) 

17.56 
"(5.20) 

14.80 
••(191) 

-.04 
(.37) 

1.04 
(.78) 

-1.10 
(.74) 

. I6E-3 
(.01) 

.29E-1 
(.37) 


0.89 

.96 

.97 

99 

.97 

84 

.85 

.74 

.79 

.98 

.98 


21.9 

74.1 

98.6 
199.6 
103.8 

14.8 

11.8 
6.50 
6.70 
114.4 
114.4 


1.93 
1.67 
2.11 
2.40 
2.47 
2.36 

2.89 

2.36 

2.02 

1.65 

1.82 


•  Per  10,000  population. 

•>  Per  100,000  population. 

■^  2d  degree  polynomial  distributed  lag  equation. 

•<  Ordinary  least  squares  equation. 


t  0.10  level  ol  significance:  (=1.31:  F-1.89. 
•  0.05  level  ot  significance:  r  =  1.71:  F=2.28. 
"  0.10  level  ot  significance:  (=2.49:  F=3.21. 
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TABLE  2.-I4ULT1PLE  REGRESSION  OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  INDICES  ON  SELECTED  PATHOLOGICAL  INDICES,  UNITED  STATES 


Dependent  variable 


Years       Intercept 


Time 
trend 


time 

trends 


Dummy 
constant 
or  trends 


Other 
trends 


Per 
capita 

income 


Unem- 
ployment 
rate 


Inflation 
rate 


April  23,  1980 
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fects  based  on  what  may  appear  to  be  desir- 
able life  changes,  the  Impact  of  economic  re- 
cession— based  almost  entirely  on  undeslre- 
able    effects — carries    a    considerably    more 


ologles  of  rapid  growth  as  compared  with  un- 
employment, short-term  Income  losses  (an- 
nual changes  in  per  capita  Income ) .  and  the 
long-term  trend  of  economic  deveionment. 
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latlon),  1  year  of  lag  has  l>een  added  to  the 
measurement  procedure 
The  findings   (Table  4)   support  the  prln- 

Clnal    hVnnthpRlR   that    rOn1/1    ^rf\T\r\Tr\\r>    erw^war*V^ 
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TABLE  l-MULTIPtE  REGRESSION  OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  INDICES  ON  SELECTED  PATHOLOGICAL  INDICES,  UNITED  STATES 


Oflpendent  viriaUe 


Ynrs       Intercept 


Time 
trMK) 


Log 

time 

trends 


Dummy 
constant 
or  trends 


Other 
trends 


Per 
capita 
income 


Unem- 
ployment 
rate 


Inflation 
rate 


R> 


D.W. 


'12)  Suicide  rate*  (\»t  O-S)* I9W-73 

(13)  Suicide  fite«  (laj  0-5)« „  1945-73 

(14)Suicide  rate*  OagO-5)«... 1940-73 

(15)  Homicide  rate*  flat  0-5)« 1940-73 


(16)  Homicide  rate*  TJr  Oaf  0-5)'....        1940-73 

(17)lmprisonment  rate*  (minus  1942-  1935-65 

1945  (laj  0-2)''. 

(18)  Imprisonment  rate-  (minus  1942-  1935-73 
1945)  (lai  0-2)^. 

(19)  Mental  hospital  admission    rate  1940-71 
LT65*(minus  1942-1945)(lajO-5)'. 

(20)  Mental  Hospital  admission  rate         1940-71 
LT  65*  Oai  0-5)'. 


6.34 
6.38  . 
-.62  . 
-7.60  . 

1.02 
-577. 90 

-594.50 
-77.70  . 
-70.00  . 


0.65E-1 
••(5.30) 
-3.18 
••(3.14) 

-2.55 
•(2.38) 


2.08 

"(3.63) 

'DT  1967-74 

D.  14E-1 
••(3. 90) 
'OT  1967-74 

18 

••(3. 79) 

195.5 

••(3.48) 

'DC  1967-71 
180. 9  -8. 36 

••(2.93)      ••(8.33) 


0. 90E-3 
(1.50)-f- 
.  llE-2 
•(2. 17) 


«TJ 
O30 
••(3. 16) 


0. 16E-2 
°(1.56) 


•  TJ 
1.31  . 
••(4.27) 


0. 55E-1 
••(9.78) 

0.49E-1 
••(8.69) 


0  42 

••(14.23) 

0.40 

••(17.30) 

.43 

••(12.51) 

.10 

•(2. 38) 

.54 

••(5.00) 
1.59 
••(5. 92) 

1.52 

••(5.60) 
3.39 

••(9. 58) 
3.11 

••(8.92) 


0  27 
••(4.23) 

.25 
••(4.70) 

.31 
••(6.68) 

.11 
(•92) 


.84 
••(5.  30) 

.64 
••(3.35) 

.57 

••(3.07) 
1.78 

••(2.58) 
2.19 

••(3.21) 


0.91 
.95 
.87 

-99 

.94 
.76 

.90 
.96 
.97 


26.2 

40  9 
25.3 
115.6 

47.0 
10.4 

23.9 
60.0 
63.4 


1.80 

2.35 
2.03 
2.29 

L88 
1.87 

1.90 
1.52 
1.85 


•  Per  lO.OOO  population. 

>  Per  100.000  population. 

-  2d  dejree  polynomial  distributed  lag  equation. 

^  Ordinary  least  squares  equation. 

■  "Dummy"  trend. 

The  same  procedure  of  estimating  the  5- 
year  distributed  lag  of  pathology  to  changes 
In  the  economic  Indicator  was  used  In  the 
case  of  per  capita  income  and  inflation.  Ta- 
bles 1  and  2  show  that  while  significant  rela- 


'  "Dummy"  constant. 

tTJ,  percentage  ot  total  malt  population  who  are  ages  15-19 

•0.10  level  ol  significance:  '  =  1.31:  f  =1.89. 

••0.01  level  of  significance  (--  ?.49:  F=3.21.  0.05  level  of  significance;  f  =  1.71;  j;-=2.28. 


tlonshlps  were  found  for  per  capita  Income 
and  Inflation,  the  overall  results  were  less 
stable,  predictable,  and  interpretable  than 
was  the  case  with  the  unemployment  rate. 
From  these  equations.  It  was  possible  to 


estimate  the  historic  Impact,  from  1940  to 
1974.  of  a  I'^r  Increase  in  the  unemployment 
rate  on  the  various  pathological  indices  (Ta- 
ble 3). 


TABLE  3.-ESTIMATES.  OF  THE  TOTAL  EFFECTS  OF  1  PERCENT  CHANGES  IN   UNEMPLOYMENT  RATES  SUSTAINED  OVER  A  6-YR  PERIOD  ON   THE   INCIDENCE   OF  SOCIAL  TRAUMA 

I  (Based  on  the  population  ol  1970  and  1965) 


Incidence  of  pathology 

related  lo  1  percent 

incretse  in  unemployment 

based  on  population 


Measures  of  social  trauma 


Total  mortalitY. 


1970 


1965 


Total 
incidence 
of  pathol- 
ogy, 1965 


Incidence  of 

pathology  In  1%5 

related  to  1  percent 

increase  in 

unemployment. 

1960-65  as  a 

proportion  ol  total 

1965  pathology 


36,887 


35, 042      1,  828. 000 


Whites 

Males _ 

Females 

Nonwhites: 

Males 

Females 

Cardiovascular  mortality. 


12,360 
16,  534 

3,829 

4,161 

20.240 


11,866 
15.709 


911,000 
595,000 


3,  599  125,  000 
3,911  98.000 
19, 228   1, 000. 787 


O019 


.013 
.023 

.028 
.040 
.019 


Incidence  of  pathology 

related  to  1  percent 

increase  m  unemployment 

based  on  population 

Measures  of  social  trauma  1970  1965 


Total 
incidence 
ol  pathol- 
ogy. 1965 


Incidence  ol 

pathology  m  1965 

related  to  1  percent 

increase  in 

unemployment. 

1960-65  as  a 

proportion  of  total 

1965  pathology 


Cirrhosisof  liver  mortality 495  470 

Suicide 920  874 

Homicide 648  616 

State  mental  hospital  1st  admls- 

»ion«= - 4,227  4,045 

Wales.. 3,058  2.935 

Females 1, 169  1.110 

State  prison  admijjions 3,340  2  952 


24,715 
21,507 
10,712 

117,483 
68,917 
48,566 
74,724 


.019 
.041 
.057 

.034 
.043 
.023 
.040 


1  Estimates  are  derived  from  equation  types  n  tables  1  and  2  a 
lied  by  sei  and  race,  equation  (l>-<6),  cardiovascular  mortality, 


^*^'?.'*'■  Jo^''  ™"a''ty  classi-    mortality,  equation  (10).  suicide,  equation  (14):  homicide,  equation  (16);  mental  hospital  admis- 
equation  (9):  cirrhosis  ol   liver    sions,  equation  (19).  state  prison  admissions,  equation  (17). 
'  Includes  only  individuals  under  65  yr  ol  age. 


RAPID    ECONOMIC     GROWTH    VtRStJS     UNEMPLOY- 
MENT   AS     SOURCES     OF     ECONOMIC     L^-E     STRESS 

In  the  multivariate  equations  described 
above,  each  of  the  sources  of  economic  life 
stress — decreased  Income.  Inflation,  and  un- 
employment— are  understood  to  be  unidirec- 
tional In  their  Impact  on  pathology;  their 
impact  Is  conceived  as  entirely  deleterious 
This  view  is  -radltlonal  with  respect  to  the 
literature  on  low  socioeconomic  status  as  a 
risk  factor  In  mental  disorder,  morbidity 
and  mortality,  and  criminal  aggression  In- 
deed, the  Idea  that  only  deleterious  changes 
provoke  pathological  reaction  has  been 
traditional  "common  sense"  as  well  as  the 
professional  behavioral  sclenc*  view 

The  formulation  of  Selye  in  1956  (37) 
went  a  considerable  distance  to  change  these 
traditional  perspectives.  It  suggested  that 
the  phenomenon  of  change  itcelf— beyond 
the  capacities  of  the  organism  to  adapt— Is 
the  critical  precipitant  of  pathology  This 
formulation  has  been  the  guiding  concept 
to  a  large  number  of  researchers  into  the 
strws-produclng  potential  of  different  types 
of  life  changes.  For  example,  in  summarizing 
the  theoretical  orientation  of  many  re- 
searchers in   this   field,  Levi    (24)    indicates 


that  the  highest  stress  levels  are  usually 
found  at  the  extremes  of  the  stimulation 
continuum,  and  thus  deprivation  or  excess 
of  almost  any  influence  is  provocative  of 
stress. 

However,  the  research  evidence  from 
studies  on  mental  disorder  (30i,  especially 
depression  (32)  and  criminal  behavior  (16), 
show  clearly  that  life  changes  viewed  as 
undesirable  showed  considerably  greater 
potency  to  provoke  pathological  responses 
The  weight  of  the  evidence,  when  one  in- 
cludes traditional  research  pioneered  by 
Holmes  and  Rahe  (20,21,33)  dealing  In  large 
measure  with  chronic  physical  Illnesses 
(18),  is  that  while  all  significant  life  changes 
are  potential  stressors,  undesirable  changes 
are  predictive  of  higher  stress  levels 

If  this  perspective  is  correct,  then  we 
should  observe  that  economic  recession 
should  show  more  severe  and  longer  lasting 
pathological  effects  than  periods  of  rapid 
economic  growth,  but  that  the  period*  of 
growth  themselves,  while  desirable  overall, 
nevertheless  are  stressful  A  related  issue, 
which  the  stress  literature  does  not  deal 
with  systematically.  Is  that  of  the  Interrela- 
tionship  among   life   changes.   The   guiding 


hypothesis  of  the  formulation  Jn  the  pres- 
ent study  Is  that  deleterious  life  changes  in 
f>artlcular  are  capable  of  producing  stresses, 
which  in  turn  lead  to  other  life  changes  and 
stresses.  We  label  this  Interaction  among 
stresses  the  principle  of  acceleration  of 
stress  An  example  would  be  the  loss  of  a  Job, 
which  may  lead  to  financial  disruption, 
marital  and  parent-child  strains,  and  possi- 
bly the  breakup  of  family,  loss  of  friendships 
which  were  occupation-related,  and  the 
securing  of  a  new  Job  at  a  lower  status  with 
the  requirement  of  moving  to  a  home  in 
a  new  area.  In  this  formulation,  the  more 
undesirable  the  life  change,  the  greater  the 
probability  of  additional  life  changes  (or 
stressors) . 

This  principle  of  stress  acceleration,  which 
can  be  observed  in  the  life  of  a  single  person, 
should  not  be  confused  with  that  of  the  "con- 
tagion." or  multiplier,  effect  of  one  person's 
stresses  upon  those  of  another.  Examples  of 
the  latter  principle  can  be  seen  In  the  stress 
on  each  memt>er  of  an  entire  family  In  the 
financial  and  status  loss  of  a  head  of  house- 
hold. We  therefore  come  to  the  proposition 
in  this  case  that  while  rapid  economic 
growth  carries  with  It  short-term  stressful  ef- 
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fects  based  on  what  may  appear  to  be  desir- 
able life  changes,  the  Impact  of  economic  re- 
cession— based  almost  entirely  on  undesire- 
able  effects — carries  a  considerably  more 
stressful  impact  over  a  much  extended  span 
of  time. 

A  more  detailed  and  incisive  examination 
of  the  relationship  between  economic  change 
and  pathology  allows  us  to  test  this  propo- 
sition. We  can  Isolate  the  Impact  of  long- 
term  economic  development  from  that  of 
rapid  economic  growth  periods  because  eco- 
nomic growth  usually  occurs  In  spurts  of  1 
to  3  years  and  is  followed  by  periods  of  pause 
or  recession,  during  which  It  usually  slows  or 
actually  declines  somewhat  (27.  28).  We  iso- 
late the  long-term,  smooth,  economic  devel- 
opment trend  from  the  rapid  growth  periods 
by  fitting  an  exponential  trend  to  the  real 
per  capita  Income  data.  The  exponential  fit 
then  represents  the  abrupt  periods  of  rapid 
economic  growth  and  pause.  We  can  also 
isolate  the  short-term  "random"  fluctuations 
in  real  per  capita  income  by  calculating  the 
annual  changes  In  that  series. 

Since  there  is  only  a  moderate  and  un- 
stable correlation  over  time  between  unem- 
ployment rates  and  per  capita  Income  In  any 
of  the  forms — (a)  long-term  exponential 
trend,  (b)  residuals  from  the  exponential 
trend,  and  (c)  annual  changes — we  can  add 
each  of  these  components  in  per  capita  in- 
come trends  to  a  prediction  equation  In 
which  unemployment  Is  also  an  Independent 
variable.  Such  an  equation  Is  Ideally  suited  to 
discriminate  the  differential  Impact  on  path- 


ologies of  rapid  growth  as  compared  with  un- 
employment, short-term  Incxime  losses  (an- 
nual changes  In  per  capita  income),  and  the 
long-term  trend  of  economic  development. 

Furthermore,  since  the  Impact  of  inflation 
on  the  pathological  indices  was  observed  to 
be  highly  unstable.  It  is  useful  to  determine 
whether  our  predictive  equation  actually  re- 
quires a  separate  variable  for  inflation,  espe- 
cially considering  that  we  have  already  con- 
trolled for  Inflation  by  using  real  per  capita 
income.  Finally,  in  view  of  recent  work  show- 
ing the  Importance  of  educational  level  to 
health  (38)  and  the  probable  contribution  of 
welfare  and  social  security  and  related  health 
care  benefits,  it  Is  prudent  to  control  for 
trends  which  would  measure  them. 

The  principal  hypothesis  Is  that  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth,  as  well  as  unemployment,  will 
be  positively  related  to  pathology.  Since  it 
is  argued  that  economic  growth  will  have 
only  a  short-term  pathological  effect,  we  do 
not  require  a  distributed  lag  measure  for  this 
variable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  continue  to 
suggest  that  the  unemployment  rate  will 
show  a  distributed  lag  effect  of  from  0  to  5 
years  on  pathology.  All  the  other  independ- 
ent variables  In  the  predictive  equation — the 
exponential  trend  of  economic  growth,  wel- 
fare (i.e.,  the  percentage  of  government 
spending  allocated  to  welfare  and  social  se- 
curity, including  health,  payments  1 — except 
for  annual  changes  In  per  capita  income,  are 
considered  without  lagged  effects.  Since  the 
annual  changes  in  per  capita  Income  series 
has  virtually  no  trend   (i.e  .  zero  autocorre- 


lation), 1  year  of  lag  has  been  added  to  the 
measurement  procedure 

The  findings   (Table  4)   support  the  prin- 
cipal hypothesis  that  rapid  economic  growth, 
unemployment,  and  short-term  Income  lews 
are  significantly  related  to  the  pathological 
indices    In  this  test,  only  mortality  data  in 
general  and  for  specific  causes  generally  as- 
sociated  with   psychosocial   stress  are   used. 
Including   suicide,   homicide,   cardiovascular 
disease,  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  It  can  also 
be   seen    (Table  4)    that  the  statistical  sig- 
nificance  of   the   lag   of   mortality   rate*   by 
cause  to  changes  in  the  unemployment  rate 
varies  by  cause  of  death.  Thus  the  theoret- 
ically slower  reacting  chronic  diseases,  indi- 
cated by  cardiovascular,  cirrhosis,  and  total 
mortality,   often   require   that   the   lag  esti- 
mate of  average  Impact  begin  with  the  sec- 
ond year  and  end  in  the  fifth    The  theoret- 
ically "quick"  reacting  catjises  of  death,  such 
as  suicide  and  homicide,  require  that  the  lag 
structure  include  the  early  years  (0  and  1); 
Indeed,  the  predominant  impact  Is  seen  dur- 
ing  those   years    The   Implications  of  these 
findings  Is  that,  as  hypothesized,  while  both 
rapid  economic  growth  and  unemployment 
are  positively  related  to  pathology,  the  Im- 
pact of  unemployment  lasts  for  several  ad- 
ditional  years,   particularly   for  the  chronic 
illnesses.  These  findings  further  explain  why 
it  has  app>eared  to  some  observers  using  only 
graphic    techniques    or    simple    correlation 
lie.,    not    using    multivariate    procedures) 
lis,  43)    that  the  heaviest  incidence  of  In- 
creased mortality  occurs  during  upswings  In 
the  "economic  cycle." 


TABLE  4.-MULTIPLE  REGRESSION  OF  NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  INDICES  ON  SELECTED  PATHOLOGICAL  INDICES.  UNITED  STATES 


Dependent  variable 


Years       Intercept 


Time 
trend 


Percent 

Government 

expenditures 

on  weltare 

Irom  total 

expenditures 


Number  ot 

college 

graduates 


Percent 

luveniles 

in  total 

population 


Exponential 

trend; 

Long-term 

per  capita 

income 


Residuals 

from 

Long-term 

per  capita 

Income 


1-year 

change  In 

per  capita 

income* 


Unemploy- 
ment 


D.W 


Total  mortality  rates. 


Suicide  mortality  rates.. 


Homicide  mortality  rates. 


Cardiovascular  mortality 
rates. 


Cirrhosis  mortality  rates. 


1940-73  137.06 -0.03 

'(2-5)   "(5.92) (-.22)   ••(- 

1940-73     113.13  .16 

(0.5)   "0. 85) (.81)   ••(- 

1940-73  -24.85                      . 

•(2-5)   t(-1.59) •(_ 

194(^-73  -6.27                    . 

(0-5j    (-.47) ""  ••(_ 

1940-73       .38  

(2-5)      (.04) ■.'■■■.".". 

1940-73  -4.97 

(0-5i    (-.43) I (. 

1950-73  388.6     24.10 

'(2-5)   ••(11.92)  ••(5.91)  .   

1950-73     367.17    21.62         

'(0-5)   "(11.56)  ••(5.25) i:;;""i":"' 

1940-73  1.82  ...         -  03       : 

'(2-5)      (.25) t(-1.49)      (- 

1940-73       .25 :66E-1     ■ 

'(0-5)      (.26) t(1.49)      (- 


38.17 
40.34 
15.69 
27.55 


■0.04       -0.02  0.01  -0.6E-2  0.60       0  94 

2-95)      t(-1.65)  (2.29)  (.73)  ••(4.72) 

-•M        -.01  .5E-2  -.76  .54         .94 

3.2?)       (-.51)  (.84)  (.89)  ••(3.21) 

-01                  34.49  .02  -.2E-2  -.6E-2  .20         .87 

2.43)             "(3.08)  ^(1.98)  (-1.13)  ^(2.26)  ••(5.13) 

-.9E-3              23.32  .6E-2  .5E-4  -.3E-2  .28         .91 

2.70)            ••(2.52)  (.88)  (.08)  (1.27)  ••(7.56) 

.7E-3              38.08  -.5E-2  .4E-2  -.8E-2  .06         .98    100.95 

(.26)             "(5.11)  (-.86)  "(3.03)  ••(-4.33)  •(2.27) 

-.4E-3              42.45  -.2E-2  .3E-2  -.6E-2  .07         .97      97.69 

-.13)             ••(5.25)  (-.34)  (2.25)  ••(-3.26)  ^(2.23) 

-.80  .28  '-.21  18.17         .87      13.63 

••(-5.56)  ••(2.74)  (-1.94)  "(2.62) 

-.68  .16  '-.17  -8.79         .86      10.08 

------ ••(-S.H)  '(2.30)  (-1.40)  (2.35) 

-•39E-2 .48E-2  .01  r-.OI  M9         .98    119.78 

-•»),    "(7.93)  ^(2.15)  (-5.16)  (4.82) 

-.lE-2    61E-2  .5E-2  -.01  .09  98    117.09 

-.29)      ••(7.93)  •(2.15)  ••(-4.44)  (1.30) 


2.38 
2.55 
1.96 
2.06 
1.36 
1.59 
2.90 
2.57 
1.43 
1.57 


•  Indicator  of  rapid  economic  growth. 

'  Indicator  ol  very  short-term  income  change;  includes  lags  ol  0  1  yr 

'  Unemolovment  lass. 


nemployment  lags. 

These  findings  support  the  position  of  the 
majority  of  researchers  that  undesirable 
events  are  likely  to  produce  far  greater  stress 
reactions  than  are  desirable  ones.  Yet  the 
thesis  is  also  supported  that  apparently  de- 
sirable events  (or  groups  of  events),  such  as 
are  involved  In  rapid  economic  growth,  are 
also  provocative  of  pathology.  We  must  infer 
that  the  totality  of  changes  rather  than  only 
the  undesirable  ones  are  the  more  appro- 
priately used  in  a  complete  Index  of  economic 
life  stress. 

It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  research- 
ers working  with  life  change  data  have  made 
far  too  fine  a  distinction  between  desirable 
and  undesirable  events.  In  fact,  it  Is  possible 
that  all  major  life  changes,  whether  Inherent- 
ly agreeable  or  disagreeable,  may  possess  un- 
desirable features.  In  the  examples  of  agree- 
able cases,  e.g.,  marriage,  birth  of  a  child,  and 
Job  promotion,  each  of  these  life  transitions 
may  Involve  substantially  Increased  respon- 
sibilities for  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
Individuals  may  be  unprepared  The  unpre- 
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1 0.10  level  of  significance,  ( =  1.31 ;  f  =189. 
•  0.05  level  of  significance;  t  =  1.71;  f-2.28. 
•'  0.01  level  ol  significance;  (=2.49;  f-3^1. 


pared  persons  then  stand  a  substantia!  risk 
of  role  failure.  We  may  say.  in  a  rather 
straightforward  manner,  "that  it  Is  likely  that 
when  marriage,  childbirth  and  Job  prornotlon 
are  associated  with  stress,  it  Is  because  of 
anxiety  over.  If  not  the  actuality  of,  failure. 
In  general,  then,  probably  all  desirable  life 
changes  are  potentially  stressful  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  carry  the  risk  of  failure,  in 
which  case,  of  course,  they  are  in  fact  un- 
desirable 

In  terms  of  the  present  study,  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  might  on  the  surface  be 
thought  of  as  inherently  desirable.  It  Involves 
new  Jobs,  promotions,  and  Increased  real  in- 
come, and  is  associated  with  higher  marriage 
and  birth  rates  (3,  15,  43).  However,  since 
nearly  all  of  these  changes  Involve  potential 
anxieties  over  fulfillment  of  new  responsi- 
bilities, for  a  certain  proportion  of  persons 
who  are  anxious  or  who  actually  fall,  they 
may  be  extremely  undesirable 

We  can  practically  distinguish  between 
relatively   desirable   and    undesirable   evenU 


by  (a)  the  probability  of  failure  (or  m»l- 
adaptation)  and  (b)  the  extent  to  which 
other  life  changes  may  follow.  In  such  a  for- 
mulation, for  example,  death  or  serious  ill- 
ness of  a  husband  would  be  considered  ex- 
tremely grave  liecause  of  loss  of  Job.  Income. 
and  family  status  as  well  as  the  need  of  the 
wife  to  manage  the  family  affairs,  possibly 
take  or  change  Jobs,  perhaps  move  to  another 
residence,  and  so  on  Major  undesirable  life 
changes,  then,  are  Inherently  correlated  with 
other  life  changes  in  an  almost  epidemic 
fashion. 

This  feature  of  the  interrelationship  of 
life  changes,  the  acceleration  principle  of 
stress,  is  especially  Important  In  under- 
standing the  lag  of  several  years  over  which 
mortality  increases  with  respect  to  a  major 
undesirable  life  change,  such  as  unemploy- 
ment Not  only  must  the  unemployed  person 
encounter  the  short-term  disruption  to  fi- 
nances, family,  social  network,  and  work 
life,  but  he  or  she  also  encounters  an  en- 
tirely new  set  of  stressful  lUe  changes  when 
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reemployed.  First,  it  Is  probable  that  the 
reemployed  Individual  will  be  at  a  lower 
position    than    was    previously    held:     thus. 
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reemployed.  First.  It  Is  probable  that  the 
reemployed  Individual  will  be  at  a  lower 
position  thao  was  previously  held:  thus, 
despite  a  new  Job.  this  situation  really  Indi- 
cates d.^wnward  mobility,  with  loss  of  work 
status,  income,  and  social  position.  Second, 
the  implications  of  the  downward  mobility 
for  family  and  social  relationships  must  be 
considered,  as  well  as  the  possible  move  of 
residence  associated  with  the  Job  change. 

StTMMABT  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

We  have  endeavored  to  show  that  major 
economic  life  change.s.  as  basic  stressors,  are 
associated  with  severe  pathology  In  the  areas 
of  mental  and  physical  health  and  criminal 
agf^esslon.   The   hypotheses   underlying   the 
studies  Involved   are   that   the   number  and 
magnitude  of  life  changes  and  life  changes 
which  disrupt  patterns  of  social  organization 
are  generative  of  stress   The  observation  wtis 
made   that   the   pathological    impact   of   life 
changes  can  often  be   more  easily  observed 
on  the  macro-,  or  societal.  level  of  analysis 
than  on  the  Individual  level.  Several  factors 
contribute    to    the   special    utility   of   stress 
research  when  conducted  at  the  macrolevel. 
Mo8t  critical  Is  that  a  continuous  scale  over 
time  can  be  constructed  of  the  occurrence 
of  any  particular  life  change  as  it  affects  a 
population  In  terms  of  rates  {eg  .  unemploy- 
ment,   migration,    divorce.    Illness,    or    birth 
rates)    The  confluence  of  high  ra'^es  of  stress- 
ful events  can  then,  through  applied  regres- 
sion analysis  over  time,  be  tested  with  respect 
to  relationships  with  pathological  indicators. 
Thus  quite  sophisticated  casual  models  can 
be  Lnvestlgated.  Including  simultaneous,  re- 
ciprocal  and  detailed  multivariate  causation. 
Additionally    Important    contributions    of 
time  series  analysis  with  macrohlstorlc  data 
are  that  they  permit  the  use  of  large  popu- 
lation aggregates  to  allow  controls  fof  mul- 
tiple   sources    of    causation    which    may    be 
Important  In  disease  epidemiology  but  mini- 
mally related  to  stress.  Finally,  these  tech- 
niques permit  a  clearer  resolution  of  Issues 
of  direction  of  causation  that  have  proven 
nearly   Intractable   in  stress   research   using 
socioeconomic  status  or  life  changes  as  In- 
deoendent  variables. 

The  use  of  some  of  these  time  series  tech- 
niques has  been  reviewed  with  respect  to 
the  pathological  Impact  of  major  economic 
changes,  such  as  unemployment  rates  and 
changes  In  per  capita  Income.  In  this  chap- 
ter, data  are  utilized  to  examine  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  major  economic  changes  in 
general,  rather  than  only  undesirable  ones, 
were  associated  with  mortality  nates  for 
stress-sensitive  causes.  It  was  found  that  In 
most  Instances,  these  sources  of  mortality 
responded  to  both  rapid  economic  growth 
and  increased  unemployment.  The  response 
to  unemoloyment .  however  was  more  In- 
tense and  occurred  over  a  considerably  longer 
period  (at  least  5  years  for  unemployment 
as  compared  with  1  year  for  rapid  economic 
growth ) 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  abrupt  eco- 
nomic changes,  regardless  of  direction,  are 
stress  provoking,  but  that  undesirable 
changes,  such  as  unemployment  and  Income 
loss,  are  substantially  more  generative  of 
pathology  Thus  these  macroscopic  analyses 
confirm  the  Importance  of  the  overall  stress- 
ful nature  of  extremely  high  stimulation,  as 
In  the  formulations  of  Selye  (37)  and  Levi 
(24) .  or.  put  another  way.  of  a  laree  number 
of  stressful  events,  as  In  the  Holmes  and 
Rahe  scheme  (21).  These  analyses  are  also 
consistent  with  the  findings  of  Pavkel  (32). 
Mueller  et  al  (30)  Oersten  et  al  (16).  and 
others  who  argue  that  undesirable  changes 
are  more  stress-provoking  than  desirable 
ones.  The  findings  In  this  chapter  suggest 
that  the  undesirable  events  are  not  only  in- 
herently more  stressful  but  have  further 
implications  for  additional  life  stresses  sub- 
sequent to  the  Initial  major  event 
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I  want  to  submit  for  the  Record  an 
article  on  "Size  and  Characteristics  of 
the  Low-Income  Youth  Population."'  The 
Members  ought  to  read  this  in  tomor- 
row's Record  and  ought  to  know  that 
what  we  are  doing  in  this  budget  and 
what  we  are  doing  by  our  present  eco- 
nomic policies  is  keeping  a  group  of  peo- 


ple contained  away  from  the  manpower 
market.  The  article  is  as  follows: 
Appendix:   Size  and  Charactebistics  of  the 
Low-Income   Youth    Population 

This  appendix  to  the  "Youth  Employment 
Policies  for  the  1980s"  staff  briefing  paper 
provides  information  about  the  low-Income 
youth  population  that  may  be  useful  to  the 
National  Commission  for  Einplo>-ment  Policy 
as  it  develops  p>ollcy  recommendations  It 
was  noted  In  the  paper  that  youth  from 
economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds  are 
more  likely  than  other  youth  to  be  in  need 
of  employment  and  employablllty  develop- 
ment. Data  from  the  March  1978  Current 
Population  Survey  (CPS).  reported  in  Table 
A-1,  Indicate  the  size  of  this  population  and 


some  of  their  characteristics  '  Several  points 
may  be  relevant: 

1.  Of  the  20.4  million  persoi^  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  21.  nearly  20  percent  (3  7 
million)  were  in  households  with  Incomes  at 
or  below  70  percent  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  lower  living  standard,  for  a  family 
of  four.  thLs  means  that  their  Income  was 
at  or  below  »8.082.  Using  the  criterion  of 
100  percent  of  the  BLS  standard  (»1 1.646). 
adds  another  10  {jercent  (2  0  million) 

2  The  probability  of  being  In  a  low-Income 
household  is  much  higher  for  a  black  youth 
of  the  2.8  million  black  youth  in  the  16-21 
age  group,  nearly  half  (13  million)  were  In 
households  at  or  below  70  percent  of  the  BLB 
standard. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


TABLE  A-1.— POPULATION.  AGES  16  TO  21,  BY  INCOME,  RACE  AND  ENROLLMENT  STATUS.  MARCH  1978 


Population  in  house- 
holds with  income 
at  Of  below  70 
percent  of  BLS 
standard 


Population  in  house- 
holds with  income 
between  71  and  100 
percent  ot  BLS 
standard 


Population 


Number 


Percent 
of  popu- 
lation 


Percent 

of  popu- 

Number        lation 


Iptal.  letoZ; 20,447,385  3.712,334  18.2  1,957,309 

Inschool <8,439.340)  (1.588,757)  (18.8)  (739,156) 

Notinschool (12.008,045)  (2,123,577)  (17.7)  (1.218,155) 

Black,  16  to  21 2,779,295  1.273,057  45.8  401,379 

Inschool (1,292,322)  (632,261)  (48.9)  (154,438) 

Notinschool (1,  MS,  972)  (640,796)  (43.1)  (246,940) 


Population  in  house- 
holds with  income 
at  or  below  70 
percent  ot  BLS 
standard 


Population 


Number 


Percent 

ot  popu- 

lalion 


Population  in  house- 
holds with  income 
between  71  and  100 
percent  ot  BLS 
standard 

Percent 

o(  popu- 

Numbtr         Mion 


(16.7) 


13.6 
(15. 3) 
(12.4) 

Total.  16  to  17 8,236.675 

n  school (6,797,070) 


9. 6      Black  share  of  total  (percent).. 

(8.8)  Inschool 

(10. 1)  I         Not  in  school 

14.4 
(12.0) 


Notinschool (I,439,60S) 


34.3 

(39.8) 

(30.2) 

1,593.091  19.3 

(1,242.026)        (18.3) 

(351, 06i)        (24.4) 


20.5 

(ZaS) 

(20.3) 

794. 343  9. 6 

(599, 910)        (1 8) 
(194, 434)      (13. 6) 


I  Based  on  March  1978  CPS  unpublished  tabulations  provided  by  Robert  Lerman,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  These  data  exclude:  collete  students,  persons  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  persons  In 
>  nstitutions. 


3.  Nonetheless,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
youth  from  low-Income  households  are  not 
black.  The  lower  the  income  cutoff  used  to 
define  low-income,  the  larger  is  the  black 
share:  34  percent  of  the  youth  from  house- 
holds at  or  below  70  percent  of  the  BLS 
standard,  but  only  20  percent  of  the  youth 
from  households  with  incomes  between  71 
and  100  percent  of  the  standard. 

COSTS     OF     serving     THE     LOW-INCOME     YOUTH 
POPULATION 

The  preceding  tabulations  can  be  used  to 
compute  the  federal  costs  that  would  be  in- 
curred in  providing  employment  and  em- 
ployablllty development  assistance  to  youth 
from  low-Income  backgrounds.  The  total  pro- 
grams cost  depend  on  four  factors:  (1)  the 
number  of  youth  who  would  be  eligible:  (2) 
the  percentage  of  the  eligible  population 
that  would  participate  in  the  program  ac- 
tivities; (3)  the  average  duration  of  their 
participation;  and  (4)  the  average  cost  per 
participant-year  of  the  activities.  While  this 
is  not  the  place  to  attempt  to  estimate  the 
costs  of  a  particular  program  proposal  It 
may  be  useful  to  provide  an  illustration, 
suggesting  the  sensitivity  of  total  costs  to 
variations  In  each  factor. 

One  way  of  delineating  ellglblllty  (I.e., 
factor  (1)  is  by  parental  income.  If  one 
believes  that  the  family  background  of  youth 
Is  a  critical  determinant  of  their  need  for 
federal  assistance,  then  this  would  argue  for 
measuring  household  Income  before  the 
Individual  forms  his  or  her  own  household. 
The  data  for  persons  ages  16-17  In  Table  A-1 
provide  an  approximation  to  this  number, 
since  most  of  this  group  are  still  In  school 
and  living  at  home. 

In  March  1978.  1.6  million  persons  ages 
16-17  were  In  households  with  incomes  at 
or  below  70  percent  of  the  BLS  standard  and 
another  0.8  million  were  in  households  with 
income  between  71  and  100  percent  of  the 
standard.  Suppose  the  eligible  population  Is 
defined  as  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  21  who  were  In  low-income  households 
at  age  16,  where  the  low-Income  criterion  Is 
^0  percent  of  the  BLS  standard.  Then  as- 
suming for  simplicity  that  there  are  no 
Changes  in  the  size  and  incomes  of  the  popu- 
lation age  16  In  future  years.=  about  800  000 


persons  would  become  eligible  each  year  and 
the  same  number  would,  by  reaching  age  22, 
end  their  period  of  ellglblllty. 

Suppose  that  each  of  the  800.000  persons 
from  a  low-Income  background  were  certi- 
fied at  age  16  to  be  eligible  for  up  to  two 
years  of  Intensive  employablllty  development 
and  or  subsidized  employment  The  total 
cost  would  then  depend  on  the  percentage 
who  choose  to  participate,  their  duration  of 
participation,  and  the  costs  of  the  activities 
provided.  To  keep  the  illustration  simple, 
assume  that  one-half  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion took  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
and  the  other  half  did  not  participate  at  all 
Then,  in  any  given  year.  800.000  youth  times 
50  percent  times  2  years) . 

The  most  intensive  of  the  major  youth 
programs  is  the  Job  Corps.  In  fiscal  year  1978 
the  average  cost  per  person -year  of  a  Job 
Corps  slot  was  $10,253.  If  this  level  of  services 
were  provided,  then  the  annual  cost  of  the 
youth  program  activities  would  be  over  $8 
billion  (800.000  times  $10,253),  considerably 
more  than  Is  now  being  spent  on  all  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  this  age 
group. 

One  obvious  way  of  reducing  the  total  cost 
Is  to  restrict  the  size  of  the  eligible  popula- 
tion. It  is  doubtful  that  a  lower  income  cut- 
off would  be  politically  acceptable.  (And  use 
of  the  100  percent  of  BLS  standard,  rather 
than  the  70  percent,  would  raise  the  total 
cost  In  our  Illustration  to  about  $12  billion.) 
An  alternative  way  would  be  to  add  other 
criteria,  such  as  employment  status  and  loca- 
tion. If,  for  example,  the  individual  had  to 
not  only  be  from  a  low-income  background, 
but  also  be  unemployed  or  live  In  a  low-In- 
come community,  many  fewer  would  be 
eligible.' 

.Another  way  of  reducing  the  total  cost  Is 
to  take  measures  that  would  reduce  the  pro- 
gram participation  rate  of  the  eligible  popu- 
lation. In  the  Illustration  It  was  assumed 
that  50  percent  would  participate,  much 
higher  than  the  percent  of  the  eligible  out- 
of-school  population  that  has  chosen  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  entitlement  demonstration 
program.'  Clearly,  the  more  stringent  the 
conditions  of  being  in  the  program,  the  fewer 
will  be  the  number  of  youth  who  Join  or 
remain  in  the  program. 


A  third  way  of  reducing  the  total  cost  is  to 
limit  the  maximum  duration  of  participation 
to  less  than  the  lull  two  years  assumed  here. 
Based  on  the  program  experiences  reported 
in  Chapter  7  of  the  paper,  there  appears  to 
be  a  tradeoff  between  cost-cutting  In  thla 
manner  and  program  effectiveness  Of  course, 
this  will  depend  on  the  type  of  services  pro- 
vided and  the  needs  of  the  participants. 

Finally,  the  total  cost  could  be  reduced  by 
providing  less  Intensive  activities  The  Job 
Corps  costs  were  chosen  for  this  Illustration 
becaxise  this  is  the  most  costly  of  the  major 
programs  .^t  the  other  extreme.  It  costs  less 
than  $1.CX)0  per  participant  to  provide  part- 
time  summer  Jobs  In  reality,  one  should  an- 
ticipate that  some  youth  will  only  need  the 
latter. 

limitations 
The  preceding  exercise  Ignores  the  difficul- 
ties that  would  be  involved  In  delineating  an 
eligible  population  in  terms  of  their  house- 
hold income  In  only  one  year.  It  would  l>e 
more  realistic  to  assume  that  anyone  whose 
current  Income  falls  below  the  cutoff  point 
would  be  eligible  Under  that  rule  (and  still 
using  the  70  percent  standard),  3  7  million 
persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  21  would 
have  qualified  last  year  The  problem  here  is 
that  we  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  people 
who  qualify  in  sulisequent  years  are  newly 
eligible,  rather  than  the  same  people  and. 
hence,  already  counted  '  The  SOO.CKX)  per  year 
estimate  used  In  the  Illustration  is  a  very 
rough  approximation  to  this  annual  fiow. 

We  have  also  Ignored  the  start-up  problem 
In  the  first  year  of  operation,  all  of  the  age 
16-21  group  who  meet  the  ellglblllty  require- 
ments would  be  newly  eligible:  in  the  second 
and  In  subsequent  years  only  the  16  year  olds 
would  be  new  Actual  program  participation 
could  not  have  such  a  bulge  One  possibility 
would  be  to  ignore  the  needs  of  the  older 
youth,  but  this  would  certainly  not  be  equi- 
table. This  suggests  that  Initial  program  costs 
might  be  higher  than  In  sutjsequent  years  A 
second  reason  for  anticipating  this  pattern 
of  declining  expenditures  is  that  the  size  of 
the  age  16  population  will  t»e  decreasing  over 
the  next  decade  On  the  other  hand,  good 
programs  lake  time  to  phase  in,  which  is  an 
argument  for  a  gradual  buildup  in  partici- 
pation. 
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robust  total  lalKir  market  would  benefit  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  and  would  avoid  any 
waste   of  latent   manpower   associated   with 


Mr.  REGULA.  Madam  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    MTTTHT^IJ.    nf    MarvlanH     T    njill 


to  pay  the  $17  billion  a  year.  $17  billion 
a  year  for  keeping  them  out  of  work. 


%^  »A-«*-i« 
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'  Additional  Information  about  their  char- 
acteristics, including  the  number  who  are 
Hispanic,  the  niunber  who  live  in  cities. 
suburbs,  and  outside  metropolitan  areas,  and 
the  number  who  live  In  poverty  areas  has 
been  requested  from  the  Labor  Department 
and  will  be  included  In  our  final  report. 

■  In  fact,  the  size  of  the  age  16  population 
will  be  declining  by  about  26  percent  over  the 
next  decade:  from  4.2  million  In  1978  to  3.1 
mlUion  In   1990. 

■  Lerman  reports  that  less  than  one-third 
of  the  16-21  year  olds  in  families  with  in- 
comes at  or  below  70  percent  of  the  BLS 
standard  In  1978  had  experienced  one  week 
or  more  of  unemployment  In  the  preceding 
year  (Robert  Lerman.  "The  Full  Coverage 
Issue  In  Youth  Employment  and  Training 
Programs."  Department  of  Labor  memo.  Sep- 
tember 28.  1979).  Even  if  program  eligibility 
rules  do  not  limit  participation  to  persons 
who  have  been  unemployed,  these  are  the 
ones  who  are  probably  the  most  likely  to 
choose  to  participate.  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
less a  long  duration  of  unemployment  were 
required,  it  would  be  easy  for  any  low-Income 
youth  who  wanted  to  participate  in  a  pro- 
gram to  qualify. 

Restricting  eligibility  to  low-income  youth 
who  reside  in  poverty  areas  would  be  a  more 
stringent  approach   In  the  1970  Census,  only 
58  percent  of  poor  out-of-school  youth  in  the 
60   largest   cities   lived   in    census    tracts   In 
which  the  poverty  rate  exceeded  20  percent. 
The  Census  data  also  indicate  that  adding  a 
geographic   income   criterion  would   be   one 
way  of  focusing  more  resources  on  minority 
youth    In  1970  In  the  large  cities.  58  percent 
of  the  poor  out-of-school  youth  were  black 
or  Hispanic,  whereas  77  percent  of  the  poor 
out-of-school    youth    in    the    poverty    areas 
of    these    cities    were    black    or    Hispanic. 
Similarly,  if  residence  in  a  poverty  tract  were 
the  only  criterion.  75  percent  of  the  eligible 
youth  would  have  been  black  or  Hispanic 
However,  adding  or  substituting  a  location 
rule   wotild   Introduce   equity   problems:    42 
percent  of  the  poor  youth  did  not  reside  In 
poverty  tracts  and  70  percent  of  the  youth 
living  in  the  poverty  tracts  were  not  poor. 
*  About  46  percent  of  the  eligible  in -school 
youth  and   12  percent  of  the  out-of-school 
youth    tiave    participated    (Lerman) 

'  Some  people  who  have  low  Incomes  in  one 
year  move  up  in  the  next  and  vice  versa  In- 
come mobility  (in  either  direction)  is  espe- 
cially likely  for  a  youth  who  leaves  home, 
since  the  criterion  Involves  total  family  in- 
come and  Is  adjusted  for  family  size  The  use 
of  an  income  accounting  period  of  more 
than  one  year  would  provide  a  better  indi- 
cator of  the  chronically  poor,  except  that  the 
data  might  be  more  difficult  to  obtain 

Finally.  I  want  to  submit  for  the  Rec- 
ord "An  Estimate  of  the  Loss  in  Poten- 
tial Gross  National  Product  Due  to  Ex- 
isting Employment.  Productivity  and 
Wage  Differentials  Between  White  and 
Nonwhite  Workers  in  the  United  States" 
prepared  by  Mr.  Ciccone.  The  document 
is  as  follows : 
An  Estimate  op  tht  Loss  dt  Potentiai,  Gross 

Nationai,   PnoDucT  Dvre  to   Existing   Em- 

PLOTMENT.  PaODPCnVlTT   AND  WaOB  DoTER- 

mriALs  Between  Whtte  and  Non-White 
WoRKZKs  n»  the  United  Staixs 
(Prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee:  Task  Force  on  Economic 
Disparities— Charles  C.  Ciccone.  Specialist 
in  Business  and  Labor  Economics.  Eco- 
nomics Division,  and  John  D.  Plsk.  Analyst 
In  Labor  Economics,  Economics  Division 
October  16,  1979) 


son  Hull,  Specialist  in  Macroeconomics  In 
the  Congressional  Research  Service.  Of 
course,  any  shortfalls  in  the  paper  must  be 
attributed  to  the  authors. 

AN  estimate  of  THE  LOSS  IN  POTENTIAL  GROSS 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT  DUE  TO  EXISTING  EMPLOY- 
MENT. PRODUCnvlTT  AND  WAGE  DUTERENTIALS 
BETWEEN  WHITE  AND  NON-WHITE  WORKERS 
IN    THE   UNITED    STATES 

This  analysis  estimates  the  loss  in  potential 
1978  U.S.  gross  national  product  (GNP)  in 
current  dollars  due  to  existing  differentials 
in  employment  levels,  productivity  and  av- 
erage wages  t>etween  white  and  non-white 
workers.'  This  report  measures  the  potential 
Increase  in  the  Nation's  output  assuming,  as 
Instructed  by  the  requester,  a  hypothetical 
situation  In  which  the  differentials  did  not 
exist,  and  assuming  other  crucial  accommo- 
dating economic  activity.  Average  produc- 
tivity, employment,  and  wages  are  presumed 
to  be  equal  to  that  prevailing  for  white 
workers. 

This  report  makes  no  attempt  to  Isolate 
particular  causes  for  the  existing  differentials 
in  employment,  productivity,  and  wage 
levels.  Rather,  the  analysis  recognizes  that 
many  current  or  past  causes  may  exist,  in- 
cluding: (a)  unequal  skill  and  educational 
levels;  (b)  racially  discriminating  hiring  and 
pay  raise  policies;  (c)  unequal  health  care 
and  housing;  (d)  differences  in  labor  market 
mobility;  (d)  disparities  In  personal  motiva- 
tion and  effort.  While  each  of  these  possible 
factors  may  be  the  direct  or  indirect  result 
of  overt  as  well  as  latent  discrimination,  this 
analysis  makes  no  attempt  to  assign  degrees 
of  probability  or  severity  to  any  one  factor. 
Instead,  it  uses  available  data  which  Indi- 
cate that  substantial  differences  in  employ- 
ment levels  and  wage  rates  exist  between 
white  and  non-white  workers.  Given  these 
data,  the  report  quantifles  the  hypothetical 
addition  to  GNP  forgone  due  to  these  dif- 
ferentials. 

Because  the  factors  Involved  in  measuring 
the  potential  addition  to  GNP  are  numerous 
and  complex,  this  analysis  makes  the  follow- 
ing crucial  assumptions,  some  of  which  may 
be  questioned : 

(1)  In  the  absence  of  historical  forces 
generating  employment  and  wage  differen- 
tials between  white  and  non-white  workers, 
no  differences  in  average  competence  and 
productivity  between  races  would  exist.  Thus 
both  white  and  non-white  workers  would  be 


assume  no  changes  In  labor  force  participa- 
tion.) * 

(5)  Aggregate  demand  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices would  expand  sufficiently  to  absorb  In- 
creased output  by  more  productive  employed 
non-whites,  and  by  newly  employed  non- 
whites;  savings  and  Investment  would  grow 
sufficiently;  the  monetary  authorities  would 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  In  the 
money  supply. 

Given  the  above  critical  assumptions,  this 
analysis  uses  the  following  data: 

a.  Average  annual  unemployment  rates  for 
white  and  non-white  workers  In  1978. 

b.  Median  annual  earnings  of  full-time 
wage  and  salary  wliite  and  non-white  work- 
ers based  on  weekly  wage  levels  prevailing  In 
May  1978.» 

c.  The  amount  of  transfer  payments  (un- 
employment compensation,  food  stamps.  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children — Un- 
employed Parent)  received  by  black  unem- 
ployed heads  of  household  in  fiscal  1978. 

These  data  were  then  used  to  compute  the 
following: 

a  The  number  of  additional  non-white 
workers  who  would  have  been  employed  in 
1978  had  the  unemployment  rate  for  non- 
whites  been  equal  to  the  rate  existing  for 
whites  in  that  year. 

b.  The  aggregate  amount  of  wages  and 
salaries  these  additional  employed  non -white 
workers  would  have  received  In  1978  If  they 
were  equally  qualified  as  whites  and  were 
paid  at  the  white  median  full-time  annual 
earnings  level. 

c  The  estimated  amount  of  transfer  pay- 
ments received  by  the  previously  unemployed 
non-whites  as  an  offset  to  the  additional 
total  spendable  earnings  generated  among 
the  newly  employed  non-white  workers. 

d.  The  additional  aggregate  amount  of 
wages  and  salaries  the  already  employed  non- 
white  workers  would  have  received  In  1978 
had  their  median  full-lime  annual  wage  and 
salary  levels  been  equal  to  the  annual  medi- 
an full-time  wage  level  prevailing  for  white 
workers  In  1978. 

e  A  multiplier  of  2.5  is  applicable  to  the 
total  of  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  above  to  account 
for  the  multiplier  efiect  such  additional  in- 
come would  have  on  GNP.  While  the  2.5 
factor  is  considered  to  be  at  the  higher  end 
of  reasonable  estimates.  It  Is  considered  ap- 
propriate In  this  case  because  of  the  rela- 
tively strong  Im.pact  these  changes  would 
have  on  low  Income  groups  In  the  economy. 

Because  this  estimation  process  is  one 
of  several  which  could  have  been  used,  the 


proportionally  dispersed  among  occupations 

would  on  the  average  have  equal  skill  levels. 

and  would  have  equal  median  annual  pay»     '^^^^^^  represent  only  a  rough   estimate  of 

(We  assume  workers  would  be  paid  the  value      ''^^  potential  Impact  on  GNP  of  pre.sent  em- 

of  their  marginal  product  )  ployment    and    salary    differentials    between 

10',   M^r,  nrKif^  ™^-i,  ,^   ,.         .^  white  and  non-white  workers    Based  on  the 

thl  Inn,^^,      JI?  workers  would  be  paid  at     assumptions  and  limitations  specified  In  this 

white^^rk.™*^        ^^  '*'*'  prevailing  for     report*^  this    procedure    estimates   that    the 

worsers.  Impact  of  racial  differentials  In  employment 

(3)  Increased  Job  competition  would  not 
significantly  change  the  median  pay  for 
whites  prevailing  in  any  labor  market;  me- 
dian annual  pay  levels  for  all  workers  would 
be  equal  to  those  currently  prevailing  for 
whites. 


(4)  Unemployment  among  all  workers  due 
to  racially  discriminatory  hiring  practices 
would  not  exist;  average  employablllty  of  all 
races    would    be    the    same;    unemployment 


and  Income  on  1978  current  dollar  GNP 
could  have  been  approximately  $93.5  billion. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  potential  increase 
of  4.4  percent  over  1978  GNP  (Even  though 
we  have  assumed  otherwise,  this  $93.5  billion 
Increase  would  most  likely  not  be  captured 
totally  within  1978.  Our  assumption  avoids 
difficulties  in  apportioning  the  GNP  in- 
crease between  1978  and  future  years.)  Al- 
though this  GNP  Increase  would  be  a  once- 


rates  for  non-white  workers  would  be  equal    -and-for-all    time   adjustment,   higher   levels 
to    those   existing   for    white   workers.    (We     "'""'"'- — .— . ^.  _^-    .  ^^ 


of  GNP  In  successive  years  brought  about  by 
the   assumed   more   equitable,   efficient,   and 
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'  We  refer  to  current  1978  dollars. 

'  50  percent  of  all  workers  earn  more  tlum 
the  median;  50  percent  earn  less. 

^  A  more  likely  situation  might  be  equali- 
zation of  wage  levels  slightly  below  that  pre- 
vailing for  whites;  however,  there  Is  no  ready 
method  for  determining  the  equilibrium  me- 
dian wage.  Consequently,  we  have  assumed 
that  non-whites  would  on  the  average  be 
paid  at  the  median  level  prevailing  for 
whites. 


'  A  decline  in  the  national  unemployment 
rate  is  typically  associated  with  increased 
labor  force  pEoticipation  by  discouraged  and 
other  workei^. 

^  By  using  earnings  for  full-time  employ- 
ees, we  have  implicitly  assumed  that  all  em- 
ployed non-whites  are  working  full-time  and 
assumed  that  the  additional  newly  employed 
non-whites  get  full-time  Jobs.  We  have  made 
this  assumption  only  because  of  data  limita- 
tions. 
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robust  total  labor  market  would  benefit  the  Mr.  REGULA.  Madam  Chairman.  wiU     to  pay  the  $17  bUllon  a  year  tl7  billion 

w^'^eTf  !itlnt''manpow«''^o1:iatTwi?^  the  gentleman  yield?  a  year  for  keeping  them  out  of  work. 

l^:  cSLi?^irltry"''d°iffrren^^sT  w'age  .  Mr.   MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  will  That  is  the  danger,  ladies  and  genUe- 

and  employment  levels.  ^^^^^^  Dneny.  men.  That  is  the  danger  it  seems  to  me, 

Data  and  calculations  used  in  arriving  at  Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  that  is  the  danger  in  this  House  budget 

this  estimate  are:  for  yielding.  The  real  key  to  what  the  resoluticm.  that  is  the  danger  in  the  pol- 

1.  Labor  force  data,  I978.i  gentleman's  goals  are  as  he  has  outlined  icies  being  pursued  by  our  Government 

(Annual  averacM)  ^^^"^  '®  ^^^  growth  in  productivity  and  at  all  levels  containing  growth,  stifling 

5 ^? the  gross  national  product.  economic  growth  and  leave  a  group  of 

White       Non-White  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  That  is  people     expendable    in    the     economic 

it  in  part.  I  hope  that  I  was  making  it  market. 

'^fornr'"*''            «B  4v?  non        .1  Qft4  nno  ^^'^  ^^^^^  *^°  ^hat  gentleman  and  the  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Madam  Chairman. 

Empfoyed-":::  L;  83I:  Z       \l\  '^n.  Z  ^J^^'^'Z  °{''''  «2y^^  i^^^  ''  ''  °'''^.  '^^  ^-^^  ^he  gentleman  yield? 

Unemployed       4  620  000         1  427  000  ^^^-  ^"^  °ther  part  is  that  we  are  gomg  Mr   MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Let  me 

Unemploy-           '                        'to  have  to  deal   with   some  racism   in  make  but  one  other  statement  and  then 

ment  rate-.           5.2%               11.9%  America  that  permits  black  unemploy-  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 

ment  to  remain  where  it  is.  man  from  California. 

'  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Employ-  W^.  Passed  civil  rights  laws:  we  have  It  has  been  said  a  dozen  times  on  this 

ment  and  Training  Report  of  the  President.  80^  title  VU  and  other  titles;   and  yet  floor  that  there  is  absolutely  no  relation 

1979.  Table  A-7.  p.  247.  somehow  or  another  the  economy  was  between    unemployment    and    inflation. 

(b)  Number  of  non-white  workers  unem-  able  to  create — the  private  sector — a  mil-  There  is  no  correlation  there.  The  idea 

pioved  if  the  1978  annual  average  non-white  lion  jobs  a  year  for  the  last  3  years.  We  that  you  have  to  put  people  out  of  work 

unemployment  rate  (11.9  percent)  was  equal  created  3  million  new  jobs,  and  the  crea-  to  crush  inflation  is  sheer  errant  non- 

to  the  white  1978  average  annual  rate  (5.2  tion  of  those  3  miUion  new  jobs  resulted  sense.  Every  economist  that  I  know  who 

''^I'r!"  niffprAn^  h»f™»<.„    .v,«       .     ,    , o^o  '"  ^'^^^^  '"^'^  ^^"'^s  now  near  being  at  is  worth  his  or  her  salt  will  point  out 

annual     avera/e     non  white     e^oTovln?  *^^  ^°^^  ^'^  ^""  employment.  The  creation  that  a  deficit,  a  deficit  in  our  budget  has 

(1.427  oooranl^equanz^d'non-Tm^^^^^  ?!  }^°''  "^^'  ^^^^^  ^^  ^he  private  sector  httle  or  no  appreciable  impact  in  a  $2.25 

empiovment  above:  805,000.  f^f"  "°  appreciable  impact  on  reducing  trillion  economy.  Yet  we  are  using  all  of 

2  Median  earnings  of  full-time  Wage  and  °^^^^  "^^^^  unemployment,  and  because  these  misguided  thoughts  to  justify  pol- 
saiary  Workers.  May  1978.'  the  Government  slacked  off.  we  have  seen  icies.    economic    policies,    that    are    de- 

weekly  earnings:  that  rate  go  up,  I  suggest  to  you  in  addi-  stroying  and  hurting  so  manv  people. 

White  workers.  $232:  black  workers,  $181:  tion  to  all  those  things  hke  productivity  Mkdam  Chairman   there  was  a  social 

"^'^nT'if'  H^^  ^"  ^''^^  ^"^  growth  and  ever>-thing  else,  racism  compact  in  this  country  at  once  time. 

whitp    wnrv^rc     .10  n«^     k,    ,.          ,  stands  at  thc  hiring  gate  in  the  prlvatc  There  really  was.  There  was  a  compact,  a 

S9^2    differentia,.  I  ^652  per    "ar                "^  f'^^'t  \"^^"«    l?l°    '"T"^  J^^'   ^^^  ^^^^^^^   ^^'"P^^t   that   said   that  Govem- 

3  Additional  wage  and  salaries  earned  If  «^  a  black  male  and  always  ment  had  a  responsibUity  for  those  who 
employment  for  white  and  non-white  work-  ""°J"^  °"^  ^°°^  reason  why  you  can  hire  through  no  fault  of  their  own  were  being 
ers  were  eouaiized  at  5.2  percent  and  if  ^,  ^"^^^  '"ale.  That  we  have  got  to  in-  hurt.  In  the  budget  we  propose  coming 
annual  median  wage  and  salary  levels  were  '^^^°^  ^^^°-  out  Of  the  House  committee,  in  the  eco- 
equaiized  at  $12,064:  I  want  to  read  to  you  from  the  report  nomic  policies  that  we  are  now  pursuing. 
Whifce-non-white        unemployment  °^  ^he  Joint  Economic   Committee  for  we  are  destroying  that  social  compact; 

differential  805.000  1980.  In  that  report— and  I  ser\'e  on  that  and,  before  vielding  to  mv  friend  from 

Annualized    white    1978    wage    and  committee— I  want  to  suggest  to  you  that  California,  let  me  retiterate  what  I  said 

salary  earnings •12.064  our  report  indicates  that  because  of  long-  yesterday. 

Total    ^hnn„„c^                      ^^  demographic  trends,  the  problem  is  "    There  may  be  dangers  to  America. 

4  Artrt.il  '°""°°«' W-  7  not  going  to  be  unemployment  in  Ameri-  there  may  be  external  dangers.  I  worry 

aireadv  emnirfJpJT'  ^"It  '^'^'■'^'  ^"""^  '^  ca;  after  we  get  through  the  squeeze,  the  about  that  possibUity  but  I  worry  more 

the^me  median  fuT'tTr^l  L*°f '  '^'""'^^  problem  is  going  to  remain  black  unem-  about  the  possibility  of  internal  dangers. 

salaHe?  as  whfte  woVkeTs  ,n  "gVl"'''^"  ^""^  ployment  in  America.  I  quote:  My  coUea^es,  for  God's  sake,  you  ^- 

Number    of    non-white    workers  During  the  1970s,  the  problem  of  structural  not  expect  to  achieve  any  kind  of  a  na- 

empioyed  in  1978                         m  sq7  nn  ""^^P'oymfnt   was   naagnified   by  the  un-  tional  interest,  national  purpose,  as  long 

Earnings   differential"" "          .occn  "^"^"y  ^^'gh  rates  of  growth  of  those  seg-  as  you  pursue  policies  that  are  going  to 

$^.  fa5z  mentfi  of  the  labor  force  which  suffer  the  keep  black  people  and  Spanish   people 

Total    (billions) i^  Zn,/^T^n,!^^i?T^  '''■,°'''!'"\^f  !''"  and  Hispanic  people  isolated  from  the 

CO           ,  ,.                                              »^/.  y  ample,  the  number  of  females  in  the  labor  ■      ^                 /^    .                    .m.   »    .      »!. 
5.  Sum  of  No.  3  and  No.  4  above:   $37  6  force  increased  by  42  percent  during  the  dec-  mamstream    of    America.    That    is    the 
'"'"on  ade.  more  than  twice  the  male  Increase  of  danger.  That  is  the  danger  and  I  am  not 
1Q7R              estimated    potential    impact    on  ^^  ^  percent.  Blacks  and  other  minorities  In-  threatening  anyone.  I  am  simply  point- 
is /e  current  dollar  GNP:  creased  37  percent,  while  whites  Increased  ing  out  that  every  group  has  a  tolerance 
(Dollar  amounts  in  billionil  ?|  percent.  The   teenage  labor  force    il6  to  level  for  frustration.  I  do  not  know  what 

—    - *^  years  old)    Increased  36  percent  over  the  it  is  for  US  but  turn  the  screws  Sis  you  are 

Additions  to  «age  and  salaries....                         ,„  ,  fo'^Qf  ^v-t^^  ?/^  """"^  =^"'^  ^^^°'  ^°''"  ' ^'^  doing  now  and  keep  on  turning  them  and 

Less  esimated  transfer  payments  receiCid'bvTri-           '  to  24  years  old)   grew  55  percent,  compared  that  toleration  level  for  frustration  Will 

viously  unemployed  nonwhite  workeVs  .                         w  ■>  ^  ^  growth  rate  of  only  22  percent  for  work-  ?""  toierauon  levei  lOr  irusirauon  WUl 

J     I                                       *"-^  ers  25  vears  old  and  over.  be  broken. 

Mu.pl^n«ec,-onGNp;::;:::::::::::::::::::      ^^li  The  chairman  pro  tempore  (Mrs.  folnl^lL'^i^^sllorr"'  '"°"'  '^' 

„    ''r^Sct'finfarG^P^""""  -"«•  -          ~  SS'eTp'^  ^'  '""'  °'  '^'  gentleman  Mr.   roU^ELOT^  I   appi^eciate   my 

Plus  actual  1978  current  dollar  GNPV 4.,  \til  Mr   WAwirTMQ   »>roHo.v,  /^v,  •             t  coUeague  yielding  and  I  wish  to  Say  that 

f„„„  ,,,                       +^''"-^  ^i^J'A^^^f  Madam  Chairman.  I  j  associate  ms'self  with  the  gentleman 

^m.„,'°'".''°.'"""  '5'"'  *'»"<>"<  ""Ploy.  y'«ld  4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle-  and  hi<;  statement  that  we  do  not  have 

ment,  productivity,  and  wase  differentials'.       J2, 221. 1  man  from  Marvland.  ^^y,J^!hi^y^^^^finr^ 

D.  .  .                                             ^jj^^  ■.rrTTv^TTT-rr »     i.-      .  to  have  high  mflatlon . 

ioiiafcSp"""''  '""""  °'"  '«'« '""'"»  fh        MfTCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank  ^h^  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore   (Mrs. 
"" —            ♦■*  '^negenueman.  Chisholm)  .  The  time  of  the  genUeman 

'Based  on  congressional  Budjet  Office  dat, These  are  all  people  coming  into  the  has  expired. 

most  ifMv°:ofhr':'"  l^rh ""' "-»  tt^is  increase  will  "^fPP^r"  ""^^^^^^  ^""^  .*^^^  t''^  '=°'"''^  Mr,  HAWKINS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 

3;;..^Counc,,  Of  ^economic  .yisers.  Economic  In.cators,  ^^^^^^^^^  T  ^' X^  ,    ^r.  ROUSSELOT^  Mr^  Chairman,  Will 

Tr^„— „  ^  work-                                                BCH.UM5  ^j^g  gentleman  yield  further? 

and  Hm,riv  ^^*^*"^  ^    ^-  ^*"°''-   Weekly  "'"^-                    _  _„  Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Mar%-land.  I  yield 

ma    Monthf."^  K^'  °l  ^^  '^°^''"^'  1967-  n  1620  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 

p.  33.  ^°"^"'y  ^^°''  Review.  August  1979  While  they  are  out  of  work  we  are  go-  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  has 

ing  to  continue  to  pay,  we  shall  continue  it  been  at  the  expense  of  those  margin- 
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ally  employed  when  you  begin  to  try  to 
cope  with  inflation  by  cutting  Federal 
spending?  I  do  not  believe  that  budget 
restraint  and  unemployment  are  neces- 
sarily synonymous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  that  the  policies  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  in  our  Latta  substitute  are  ex- 
actly the  opposite,  hs  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  will 
study  our  projections,  they  project  that 
the  unemplojmient  rate  would  be  much 
lower  than  it  will  be  under  the  budget 
resolution  submitted  by  the  majority.  We 
base  that  on  the  fact  that  we  think  there 
are  more  incentives  in  the  system  im- 
der  our  proposals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland : 

The  gentleman  has  mentioned  how 
high  the  levels  of  unemployment  are  in 
many  areas  of  the  country  among  the 
black  population.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man estimate  the  unemployment  levels 
will  be  under  the  budget  resolution  be- 
fore us  in  the  black  community?  There 
is  a  higher  level  of  unemploj-ment  pro- 
jected under  the  committee  measure 
than  under  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Verv' 
quickly  I  can  respond  to  the  gentleman 
The  historic  pattern  has  been  if  the 
national  rate  of  unemployment  Is  6  per- 
cent then  on  the  average  the  black  rate 
of  unemployment  will  be  12  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  reclaim  my 
time.  We  are  projecting  7.6  percent  and 
that  is  conservative  because  it  Is  going 
up  to  8  percent,  there  is  no  question 
about  It,  if  we  pursue  those  policies  and 
that  is  going  to  mean  at  least  a  16  per- 
cent black  rate  of  unemployment  or 
close  thereto. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising 
those  questions.  They  helped  me  a  great 
deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  summarize  by 
saying  this,  we  will  go  ahead  and  pursue 
these  policies  because  this  is  an  election 
year  and  because  we  assume  that  blacks 
and  other  minorities  are  not  going  to 
come  out  in  overwhelming  numbers 
Frankly,  I  wish  they  would  but  I  can 
understand  why  they  will  not.  because 
these  same  policies  have  been  in  effect 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Broyhilli  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
January  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitted  a  budget  of  some  600 
pages  to  the  Congress  for  the  l^al  year 
1981.  The  President  called  the  budget 
"lean,  austere,  and  tight."  He  bragged 
about  the  extra  effort  to  present  a  budget 
which  would  be  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people.  Then 
when  inflation  continued  skyrocketing 
past  the  18-percent  mark,  interest  rates 
soared  to  20  percent,  homebuilding 
dropped,  plants  began  closing,  and  the 
President's  popularity  began  another 
decline,  the  President  renewed  his  rhet- 
oric about  reducing  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  to 
the  American  people  that  just  last  year, 
the  President  presented  the  first  budget 
in  hlatory  to  go  over  the  $500  billion 
mark.  This  year  he  establishes  another 


landmark  flgxire  by  zooming  past  the 
$600  billion  mark. 

President  Carter  is  the  biggest  spender 
in  our  Nation's  history.  He  is  also  the 
biggest  tax  increaser  in  history.  Since 
1976.  the  amount  of  money  collected  by 
the  Federal  Government  has  doubled 
from  $300  billion  to  an  estimated  $600 
billion  in  the  new  budget.  And  the  lead- 
ers of  the  majority  party  in  this  Con- 
gress tell  the  American  people  they  have 
reduced  taxes  twice  in  the  past  4  years. 
This  is  simply  not  true,  and  any  working 
American  looking  at  his  paycheck  or  his 
income  tax  returns  knows  this  Is  not 
true. 

I  have  been  in  Congress  for  18  years, 
and  I.  along  with  others,  have  been  ad- 
vocating a  balanced  budget  for  years.  I 
regret  to  say  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  just  now  get- 
ting the  message  from  the  American 
people  However.  I  submit  to  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  the  American  people  do 
not  want  the  budget  balanced  by  raising 
taxes.  And  that  is  exactly  what  this  Con- 
gress and  this  President  are  planning  to 
do.  I  read  in  a  North  Carolina  news- 
paper the  other  day  that  a  Member  of 
this  body  told  a  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce gathering  that  Congress  was  seri- 
ous about  balancing  the  budget,  and  he 
was  also  quoted  as  saying  that  it  would 
be  done  without  raising  taxes.  Now  that 
is  just  not  true,  if  we  adopt  the  budget 
resolution  which  will  be  before  us 
shortly.  More  than  $100  billion  In  new 
taxes  collected  from  the  American  people 
is  being  lised  to  balance  the  budget. 

This  gigantic  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing imder  President  Carter  and  his  party 
in  Congress  has  been  financed  by  a  grow- 
ingly  frustrated  group  of  taxpayers. 
Much  of  the  increase  in  taxes  occurs 
when  inflation  kicks  wage  earners  into 
higher  income  tax  brackets.  The  free 
spenders  in  Congress  like  that  approach 
because  they  do  not  have  to  record  their 
votes  for  higher  taxes  That  Is  why  those 
of  us  who  have  introduced  legislation  to 
mdex  the  income  tax  tables  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  inflation  have  thus  far  been 
unsuccessful  In  getting  this  proposal 
enacted  into  law. 

I  say  "thus  far"  because  I  believe  the 
American  people  are  finally  waking  up, 
and  they  are  beginning  to  become  more 
vocal  as  they  see  Washington  taking 
more  and  more  of  their  hard  earned 
money. 

Yes.  the  President's  policy  on  increas- 
ing, rather  than  reducing  taxes,  is  gen- 
erating a  lot  of  discussion  in  Washing- 
ton and  throughout  the  country.  Assum- 
ing Congress  takes  no  action,  tax  reve- 
nues coming  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
next  year  will  increase  by  more  than 
$100  billion  in  the  form  of  higher  In- 
come taxes,  social  security  taxes,  excise 
taxes,  windfall  profit  tax.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's latest  scheme  to  add  a  dime  tax 
on  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gEisoline.  This 
is  how  the  majority  proposes  to  balance 
the  budget.  There  are  those  of  us  who 
want  to  use  a  different  method  and  that 
is  reducing  spending  so  we  can  balance 
the  budget,  reduce  taxes,  and  create  In- 
centives for  Investment  and  expansion 
so  new  jobs  will  be  created. 

Another  concern  with  the  budget  is 


the  Increasing  interest  on  the  national 
debt  which  will  total  at  least  $72  billion. 
For  fiscal  year  1981  compared  to  less 
than  $20  billion  only  10  years  ago.  We 
found  back  in  January  that  we  could 
not  count  on  the  administration's  pro- 
jection of  a  $15  billion  deficit  when  It 
presented  its  January  budget,  and  I  just 
wonder  If  we  can  count  on  the  current 
projection  of  a  small  surplus.  Many  eco- 
nomic experts  say  the  administration  Is 
basing  its  figures  on  too  many  uncer- 
tainties, such  as  congressional  action  on 
certain  bills,  overly  optimistic  revenue 
estimates,  and  changes  in  cash  manage- 
ment policies.  For  example,  the  current 
year's  debt  is  running  at  least  $11  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  President  promised 
the  American  people  last  year. 

As  it  concern  about  the  new  spending 
figures  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  is  not  bad 
enough,  let  us  look  for  a  minute  at  the 
trends  for  the  future.  The  President  has 
dramatically  increased  his  spending  pro- 
jections for  the  year  1984.  Last  year  he 
placed  this  figure  at  S673  billion,  and 
now  the  official  projection  is  $839  billion. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taxpayer  should  be  told 
that  is  an  increase  of  #166  billion  in  just 
1  year.  I  might  add  chat  the  President 
did  not  call  a  press  conference  to  in- 
form the  American  people  of  this  policy 
as  he  is  prone  to  do  just  before  impor- 
tant primary  elections. 

We  have  justified  our  income  tax 
forms  for  the  past  year,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  date  of  April  15  prompted  many 
of  our  constituents  to  write  to  us  about 
taxes.  I  wrote  to  my  constituents  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  time  for  all  of  us 
to  think  about  the  taxes  we  pay  and  the 
type  of  Government  we  want. 

It  is  human  nature  for  us  to  complain 
about  taxes.  I  imagine  that  all  of  us  feel 
we  pay  too  much  in  taxes,  especially  at 
a  time  when  inflation  is  skyrocketing  at 
the  rate  of  over  18  percent  a  year. 

Inflation  is  literally  robbing  American 
famines  of  their  future.  The  American 
dream  of  owning  a  home  is  dead  for  a 
growing  number  of  people.  It  is  getting 
impossible  to  save  any  money,  and  the 
money  we  might  be  able  to  save  is  worth 
less  and  less.  So  our  people  do  have  the 
right  to  complain  about  our  tax  struc- 
ture because  it  is  destroying  the  eco- 
nomic livelihood  of  the  American  family. 
The  biggest  beneflciary.  as  I  have  point- 
ed out,  is  the  Federal  Government. 

As  we  begin  debate  on  the  budget.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  time 
to  discuss  taxes  and  inflation.  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  realize  most  people  get  hit 
twice  in  the  pocketbook.  We  get  socked 
by  inflation  every  time  we  buy  groceries, 
purchase  gasoline  for  our  cars  or  heating 
oil  for  our  homes,  or  when  we  buy  clothes 
for  our  children.  Then  we  get  hit  by 
high  taxes  when  we  get  our  paycheck, 
and  more  of  our  earnings  are  eaten 
away  by  State  and  Federal  taxes. 

It  is  sobering  to  realize  that  in  1965, 
19  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  this 
country  paid  out  20  percent  of  their 
earnings  in  taxes.  Today,  53  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  are  in  the  20  percent 
bracket  or  higher.  If  this  trend  continues, 
the  average  working  American  will  pay 
nearly  half  of  his  income  in  taxes  in 
just  9  more  years.  The  average  Ameri- 
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can  now  works  until  May  11  for  the 
Government  before  he  begins  working 
for  himself. 

My  constituents  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion. "Why  doesn't  someone  do  some- 
thing about  this  deplorable  trend?  "  Some 
people  tend  to  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  say  we  can  not  really  do  anything 
about  inflation  and  high  taxes.  Some  say 
we  should  not  cut  taxes  now. 

Last  year.  I  was  a  part  of  the  group 
of  conservative-minded  Congressmen 
who  proposed  a  budget  that  would  have 
cut  spending  by  $20  biUion  and  cut 
taxes  by  the  same  amount.  The  maioritv 
party  said  "no"  to  this  proposal  and  "yes" 
to  higher  spending  and  higher  taxes.  In 
this  election  year,  more  people  are  giv- 
ing lip  service  to  the  philosophy  which  I 
and  other  conservatives  have  been  ad- 
vocating for  years  in  Washington. 

Yes.  this  is  the  month,  not  only  when 
taxes  are  due,  but  it  is  also  an  appro- 
priate time  to  note  the  fact  that  our 
taxes  have  increased  substantiaUy.  Just 
in  the  last  4  years,  taxes  have  risen  more 
than  S2.000  per  family  and  another  $127 
billion  has  been  added  to  the  Federal 
deficit. 

There  is  one  particular  area  where  the 
unfair  tax  structure  is  particularly  dis- 
turbing. I  wrote  mv  newsletter  on  the 
subject  recently,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
a  part  of  it  with  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

Brothill  Cms  Need  for  Chance  in 
Tax  Structuhe 
Minions  of  working  Americans  filling  out 
their  Income  tax  forms  will  find  that  they  are 
penalized  bv  the  federal  government  for  be- 
ing married:  that  Is.  they  are  penalized  If 
both  husband  and  wife  work.  Termed  the 
"marriage  tax,"  this  Inequity  in  our  tax  laws 
causes  married  people  to  pay  more  In  taxes 
to  the  federal  government  than  would  be  the 
case  if  they  lived  together  unmarried. 

Certainly  the  fpderal  government  should 
not  encourage  this  type  of  situation,  but  I 
am  afraid  our  tax  structure  Is  doing  so  at 
the  present  time. 

Lets  look  briefly  at  the  background  of  the 
marriage  tax.  Congress  did  not  set  out  to  en- 
act a  marriage  penalty.  This  situation  was 
created  inadvertently  as  the  Congress,  over 
the  years,  sought  an  acceptable  equilibrium 
In  taxing  married  and  single  Individuals 

Actually  the  changing  roles  of  women  en- 
tering the  work  force  helped  create  the  mar- 
riage penalty.  Like  other  statutes  on  the 
books,  the  existing  tax  system  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  majority  of  married 
couples  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  wages 
of  a  single  breadwinner  In  the  family  When 
the  Joint  tax  return  was  enacted  in  1948.  only 
20  percent  of  married  women  were  In  the  la- 
bor force.  In  1969.  when  Congress  made  addi- 
tional changes  in  this  area,  fewer  than  40 
percent  were  in  the  work  force,  and  many  of 
them  worked  on  a  part-time  or  tempofarv 
basis. 

As  we  move  into  the  decade  of  the  80'b 
the  situation  has  changed.  Now  the  one- 
worker  family  is  in  the  minority,  In  contrast 
to  what  was  once  the  case.  Inflation,  along 
with  the  changing  role  of  women  in  today's 
society,  has  made  it  almost  mandatory  for 
both  husband  and  wife  to  work  in  order  to 
meet  the  bills.  The  most  recent  statistics 
available  Indicate  that  13.5  million  married 
couples  depend  solely  on  the  husband's  earn- 
ings, while  22.8  million  couples  had  both  hus- 
band and  wife  in  the  work  force. 

Trends  for  the  future  highlight  a  need  to 
Change  the  tax  structure.  The  female  labor 
force  is  expected  to  Increase  by  one  million 
people  each  year,  and  by  1990.  it  Is  expected 
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that  at  least  70  percent  of  married  women 
will  be  in  the  active  labor  force. 

Legislation  is  needed  now  to  change  the 
marriage  penalty  which  hurts  too  many  cou- 
ples at  all  income  levels.  Under  current  law. 
If  two  workers  decide  to  marry  and  have 
more  or  less  equal  salaries,  they  will  have  to 
pay  more  taxes  than  they  would  were  they 
to  remain  single. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Currently,  a  husband  with  a 
non-working  wife  and  a  salary  of  $15,000 
pays  $1,635  In  taxes.  If  his  wife  goes  to  work 
at  the  Fame  salary,  she  pays  nearly  $4,000  to 
taxes.  That  is  because  the  first  dollar  of  the 
wife's  Income  Is  taxed  at  the  same  higher 
rate  as  the  last  dollar  of  her  husbands  in- 
come. This  simply  means  that  her  salary  is 
taxed  at  a  much  higher  tax  rate  than  that 
of  her  husband. 

I  am  co-sponsoring  legislation  which  will 
correct  this  inequity  In  our  tax  structure. 
It  will  allow  married  couples  the  option  of 
filing  as  If  they  were  single  Many  states 
already  use  this  system  in  their  state  in- 
come tax  returns  Two  columns  appear  on 
the  tax  form,  and  husband  and  wife  report 
their  Incomes  separately. 

It  is  estlnriated  that  more  than  one  million 
couples  live  together  unmarried,  and  it  is 
felt  that  a  large  number  of  them  do  so  to 
avoid  the  tax  penalty.  Wide  coverage  was 
given  recently  to  a  Maryland  couple  who  di- 
vorced each  other  Just  before  the  tax  dead- 
line each  of  the  past  three  years  In  order  to 
lessen  their  tax  burden  If  Congress  does  not 
change  the  law,  it  Is  likely  that  this  could 
happen  more  often  In  the  future. 

I  hope  that  serious  consideration  for  cor- 
recting this  inequity  will  be  given  to  the 
legislation  which  I  am  co-sponsoring  with 
Congresswoman  Millicent  Penwlck  of  New 
Jers?y. 


I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  would  agree 
that  the  No.  1  problem  facing  our  coun- 
try is  inflation.  Every  day  when  I  read 
mail  from  my  constituents.  I  again 
see  the  tremendous  problems  which  in- 
flation causes  for  the  working  people  of 
our  country  and  also  the  headaches, 
pain,  and  worry  which  befall  our  retired 
people  who  must  hve  on  fixed  incomes. 

When  I  go  back  to  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  CaroUna.  and  I 
might  add  that  is  nearly  every  weekend. 
I  tell  my  constituents  that  the  economic 
news  is  bad.  However.  I  also  tell  them 
that  there  is  a  glimmer  of  hope.  But  this 
glimmer  will  soon  go  out  if  Congress  does 
not  have  the  courage  to  adopt  a  sensible 
economic  policy. 

The  latest  inflation  figures  are  causing 
great  alarm  and  near  panic.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  when  we  remind  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  just  3  short  years  ago 
when  President  Ford  left  the  White 
House  inflation  was  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  5  percent  per  year.  Now.  it 
is  nearly  four  times  that  figure  and  de- 
spite continued  optimistic  statements 
from  the  White  House,  the  rate  of  infia- 
tion  does  not  appear  to  becoming  down 
dramatically  any  time  soon.  We  have 
heard  the  rosy  forecasts  too  many  times 
in  the  past  even  as  the  rate  of  inflation 
increased.  The  American  people  have  no 
confidence  in  these  predictions  from  the 
White  House,  and  neither  do  I. 

WhUe  it  will  be  difficult  to  ever  achieve 
zero  inflation,  we  can  and  must  bring  it 
down  much  lower  than  the  current  rate. 
The  first  step  is  to  reduce  FMeral  spend- 
ing because  excessive  spending  by 
Washington  means  that  dollars  which 


you  could  save  or  spend  as  you  so  choose 
are  being  taken  out  of  your  pay  checks, 
and  you  have  Uttle  say-so  about  how  this 
money  is  spent. 

The  Members  of  Ctmgress  have  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  infla- 
tion other  than  just  making  speeches 
as  we  begin  work  on  the  first  budget 
resolution.  Cutting  the  Federal  budget 
is  not  easy.  All  Members  of  Congress 
have  their  favorite  programs  which  they 
do  not  want  to  see  cut.  However,  more 
and  more  M«nbers  are  beginning  to  see 
the  necessity  of  saying  "no"  to  new  pro- 
grams  and  voting  to  reduce  spending 
for  others,  no  matter  how  badly  they 
might  be  needed.   Goveroment  cannot 
and  should  not  be  all  things  to  all  people 
We  cannot  blame  the  working  people 
of  this  country  for  causing  inflation  as 
some  in  the  administration  have  tried 
to  do.  In  fact,  a  recent  story  In  U.S 
News   &   World    Report   indicated    that 
while  the  cost  of  living  increased  31  per- 
cent in  the  i>ast  3  years,  people's  income 
has   risen   only    7.3   percent   while   the 
value  of  the  dollar  is  down  18.7  percent. 
The  case  for  reducing  spending  and 
cutting  taxes  is  clear.  We  must  increase 
productivity  by  making  it  more  attrac- 
tive  for    investors   to   modernize   their 
plants  and  expand  their  operations.  We 
must  make  sure  that  those  who  are  able 
to  work  are  forced  to  do  so.  instead  of 
living  off  those  who  work  for  a  Uving. 
We  must  make  certain  that  those  who 
live  on  a  fixed  income  do  not  have  to 
choose  between  having  enough  to  eat 
or  enough  fuel  to  keep  warm. 

In  considering  this  budget  resolution, 
we  must  take  action  to  increase  the  sav- 
ings rate  in  this  country.  In  1976,  the 
saving  rate  of  the  average  American  was 
6  percent.  Now  it  is  3  percent  and  drop- 
ping. Our  tax  policy  must  encourage 
savings  and  investments,  not  discourage 
them. 

In  studying  economic  issues,  I  have 
been  doing  some  reading  and  some 
listening  to  economic  experts. 

Alan  Greenspan,  former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  wprns 
that  the  1981  budget  year  is  critical  in 
the  battle  to  contain  Federal  spending 
and  halt  inflation: 

Eather  we  come  to  grips  with  controlling 
what  amounts  to  a  budget  Juggernaut  or  we 
threaten  the  underlying  stability  of  our 
economy  and  our  society. 

Dr.  Greenspan  also  said  that  the  fi- 
nancial markets  no  longer  perceive  the 
current  inflation  in  the  United  States  as 
temporary.  Th's  is  a  new  development, 
and  it  is  quite  disturbing.  As  a  conse- 
quence. Dr.  Greenspan  pointed  out.  we 
had  a  collapse  in  the  bond  market.  Inter- 
est rates  rose  very  sharply,  and  they  are. 
of  course,   still   very  high.  They   have 
caused    tremendous    problems    for    the 
housing  Industry,  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, and  in  fact,   for  many  related 
businesses.  The  full  impact  is  yet  to  be 
seen. 
As  Dr.  Greenspan  said,  and  I  quote: 
But  the  key  question,  and  the  key  issue  tj. 
that  iinless  and  until  we  can  restructure  our 
approach  to  fiscal  affairs:   to  the  budget,  to 
taxation,  to  the  question  of  credit  guaraii- 
tees;   unless  ajid  until  we  can  do  that  we 
are  threatening  the  Amerloua  economy  wlUi 
permanent  damage. 
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I  think  we  should  heed  Dr.  Green- 
span's warning — before  it  is  too  late. 
I  also  recently  had  a  chance  to  review 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  free  society  cannot 
long  endure  if  a  large  portion  of  its  peo- 
ple feel  rejected  and  outcast  and  left 


fore  the  party  that  governs  must  bear  the 
burden  if  we  are  to  face  it.  It  cannot  be 
blamed  purely  on  OPEC.  It  is  in  fact  the 
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""^fu  ..I^^  common  market  countnes     reaucracy  and  no  action.  He  has  said,     tleman  from  California  (Mr  Hawiots) 

say  that  they  will  retaliate.  let  us  at  least  talk  about  new  ways  to     so  passionately  beUev^  in^H^T^e 

The  New  York  Times  said  on  April  6 :     skin  the  cat  of  despair  and  poverty.  gtiarantee  ^it  Pvp4T™^H.f„°T„^LT! 
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I  think  we  should  heed  Dr.  Green- 
span's warning — before  it  is  too  late. 

I  also  recently  had  a  chance  to  review 
some  of  the  ads  which  the  Advance  Ma- 
chine Co.  of  Spring  Park.  Minn.,  is  run- 
ning in  several  national  publications. 
These  ads  are  designed  to  make  the 
American  public  more  aware  of  the 
causes  of  inflation.  I  commend  the  man-. 
agement  of  this  company  for  its  fore- 
sight in  providing  these  ads. 

One  of  the  ads  is  entitled  "If  Elected. 
I  Will  Fight  Inflation."  It  points  out  that 
this  statement  is  a  popular  election-year 
promise  because  politicians  know  that 
the  voters  will  support  them  if  they 
make  tliis  commitment.  After  the  elec- 
tion, many  of  these  winners  then  come 
to  Washington  and  take  actions  which 
make  inflation  worse,  as  the  ad  points 
out. 

Further,  it  is  stated  that  the  increase 
in  the  supply  of  money  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  make  up  for  deficit 
spending  is  the  cause  of  inflation.  As 
billions  and  billions  of  additional  dollars 
are  put  into  circulation  each  year,  every 
dollar  becomes  worth  less,  causing  prices 
and  wages  to  climb.  Only  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  takes  in  as  much  or 
more  than  it  spends  and  when  it  stops 
increasing  the  money  supply  to  pay  its 
biUs.  can  we  hope  to  control  inflation. 

Finally,  one  of  the  ads  closes  with  this 
statement: 

Very  few  politicians  want  to  talk  about 
raising  taxes  and  or  cutting  back  on  public 
programs  to  balance  the  budget.  Especially 
not  In  an  election  year.  It's  easier  to  print 
more  money. 

Yes.  it  is  past  time  for  the  Congress 
to  come  to  its  senses  when  it  is  time 
to  deal  with  the  economic  problems  fac- 
ing our  country.  That  time  is  now  as 
we  begin  debating  the  flrst  budget 
resolution. 

More  spending,  more  deflcits.  and 
more  taxes  are  not  the  answer.  Less 
spending,  budgets  with  a  surplus,  and 
reduced  taxes  are  necessary.  That  is 
what  the  American  people  deserve.  That 
is  what  they  are  demanding,  and  that  is 
what  this  Congress  should  have  the 
courage  to  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ^Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  have  just  heard  one  of  the 
most  important  speeches  we  are  going 
to  hear  on  this  floor  in  this  debate.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mitchell),  whether  you  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman's  philosophy 
IS  saying  unequivocally  that  he  speaks  for 
a  people  in  pain,  that  the  agonv  level 
the  level  of  hooelessness.  rising  at  such 
a  rate  that  we  are  creating  a  time  bomb 
or  misery  in  this  country,  and  it  is  un- 
equivocally true  that  this  time  bomb 
is  at  Its  most  volatile  in  the  great  cen- 
tral cities  and  that  it  is  in  many  ways 
^entially  an  ethnic  time  bomb,  because 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  last  generation' 
It  is  still  generaUy  true:  The  blacks  are 
the  last  hired  and  first  flred.  That  real- 
ity has  to  affect  every  politician  who  sits 
in  this  House.  Republican  or  Democrat 
conservative  or  liberal 


Mr.  Chairman,  a  free  society  cannot 
long  endure  if  a  large  portion  of  its  peo- 
ple feel  rejected  and  outcast  and  left 
alone. 

I  think,  frankly,  that  this  is  the  most 
serious  debate  on  the  American  economy 
since  the  Depression  and  that  is  why  the 
minority  leader  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker  asking  that  this  debate  be  de- 
liberately scheduled  in  prime  time  and 
that  we  ask  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem to  broadcast  it.  We  feel  the  country 
needs  to  hear  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MITCHELL)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Rousselot) 
and  we  think  we  need  to  focus  the  coun- 
try's attention  on  the  reality  that  this 
Government  and  this  Congress  has  a  di- 
rect impact  on  what  happens  in  the  lives 
of  Americans. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  great  problem  that 
my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  ( Mr.  Giaimo  > , 
faces  and  the  problem  I  am  sure  he  may 
overcome  by  sheer  weight  of  his  majority 
but  which  he  would  have  a  hard  time 
overcoming  in  any  course  of  public 
opinion  is  posed  best  by  an  ad  we  saw: 

You  have  been  riding  on  a  cruise  ship 
and  the  ship  has  hit  an  iceberg.  The  ship 
is  sinking.  As  you  get  into  the  lifeboat, 
the  ship's  captain  asks  you  to  buy  tickets 
for  the  next  cruise.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  idea? 

The  reality  that  the  dominant  party 
in  this  country  faces  is  that  the  economic 
policies  have  been  a  disaster  on  such  a 
scale  that  Herblock  can  draw  a  cartoon 
showing  the  Carter  administration  hav- 
ing a  campaign  slogan  of  "two  people  in 
every  garage." 

The  caption  says  "That  was  not  ex- 
actly the  slogan  we  had  in  mind." 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  this  Nation  that 
yields  me  no  joy  as  a  partisan  to  have 
people  faced  with  the  fact  that  if  you 
get  married  you  cannot  afford  to  buy  a 
house  but  that  is  all  right  because  you 
probably  will  not  have  a  job  and  could 
not  pay  for  a  house. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  tragedy  of  un- 
precedented proportions  that  our  auto- 
mobile industry  lacks  capital  to  change 
over  and  therefore  cannot  employ  the 
workers  and  therefore  we  are  facing  in 
Detroit  for  example,  to  cite  a  city  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  men- 
tioned, literally  a  collapse  of  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  that  city. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
in  the  fall  said  specifically;  "We  plan  to 
slow  down  the  economy."  Well,  if  that 
was  the  plan,  he  has  succeeded  I  am  sure 
beyond  his  wildest  hopes.  I  think  that 
statement  is  important  though  I  do  not 
intend  to  say  I  told  you  so.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  bears  a 
most  diflScult  burden  as  he  wends  his  way 
with  incredible  skill  in  bringing  together 
many  factions, 

n  1630 
But,  the  reality  is  that  in  that  state- 
ment you  in  fact  laid  the  base  for  this 
whole  debate,  because  the  Government 
does  have  the  power  to  create  an  econ- 
omy in  which  people  have  jobs.  That 
statement  fully  indicates  that  power;  the 
reality  indicates  that  power,  and  there- 


fore the  party  that  governs  must  bear  the 
burden  if  we  are  to  face  it.  It  cannot  be 
blamed  purely  on  OPEC.  It  is  in  fact  the 
legacy  of  a  generation. 

Let  me  raise  a  word  that  may  be  dis- 
tressing. I  do  not  mean  to  raise  fears, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  talk 
honestly.  It  is  possible  that  western 
civilization  is  on  the  brink  of  a  depres- 
sion comparable  to  the  1930's,  I  say  that 
unequivocally.  To  the  Members,  of 
course  they  think  I  am  only  a  mild 
partisan,  but  I  am  also  a  professor  of 
history,  and  I  honestly  believe  that  we 
are  teetering  on  the  edge  of  a  collapse 
of  this  system. 

One  gentleman  in  the  other  body,  the 
Member  from  Idaho.  Senator  Church, 
was  quoted  recently  as  saying: 

Not  only  has  the  housing  and  construction 
Industry  gone  down,  but  the  lumber  industry 
has  gone  down  to  the  point  where  half  the 
working  people  in  the  mills  have  been  re- 
lea.sed  and  are  now  unemployed  and  that  Is 
spreading  to  the  farms,  because  farmers  have 
to  have  credit  to  plant  their  crops,  and  they 
cannot  pay  those  Interest  rates. 

He  said  finally: 

Depression  has  already  struck  my  State. 

The  distinguished  Member  of  the  other 
body  from  the  State  of  Washington  said 
that  present  policies  "indeed  will  lead  us 
to  a  very  severe  recession,  which  will 
mean  a  totally  unbalanced  budget  •  •  • 
I  think  we  could  have  a  deficit  next  year 
or  shortly  thereafter  of  $50  billion  to 
$100  billion  if  we  go  over  the  precipice, 
and  we're  •   •   *  about  to  go  over." 

Where  are  we  going  to  go  over? 
Twenty-one  thousand  Ford  and  Chev- 
rolet workers  were  told  in  the  third  week 
of  April  that  they  would  be  without  jobs. 
They  have  a  concern.  Thirteen  thousand 
steelworkers  in  Ohio  were  given  pink 
slips  in  December.  They  have  a  concern. 
Six  thousand  and  one  hundred  white 
collar  Ford  employees  are  looking  for 
work.  That  is  11  percent  of  Ford's  North 
American  work  force.  Another  7  percent 
was  laid  off  last  summer.  That  means 
that  almost  one-fifth  of  Ford's  North 
American  salaried  employees  have  lost 
their  jobs.  In  the  last  10  months  Ford 
Motor  Co.  actually  lost  money  on  its 
American  operations,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  their  overseas  sales  they  would  be  on 
the  way  to  being  another  Chrysler. 

Consider  this:  A  staggering  28  per- 
cent— one  out  of  every  four — of  United 
Auto  Workers  membership  are  on  lay- 
off. Newsweek  explained  what  this  meant 
to  the  Nation  in  its  April  28  issue: 

With  one  in  seven  Jobs  in  the  economy 
tied  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  automobile 
business,  a  Detroit  on  the  skids  always  means 
trouble  for  dozens  of  other  industries — and 
the  current  crisis  Is  already  rippling  through 
Pittsburgh  steel  mills,  Akron  rubber  plants 
and  the  hundreds  of  smaller  companies  that 
supply  the  assembly  lines 

What  does  that  lead  to?  We  are  al- 
ready in  a  severe  depression  in  America, 
a  minidepression,  if  you  will.  When  auto 
workers  are  in  such  trouble,  and  I  have 
two  plants  in  my  district,  they  are  going 
to  come  to  us  and  say.  "Cut  out  imports." 
When  those  imports  are  cut  out.  the  Jap- 
anese are  going  to  retaliate.  The  steel- 
workers  have  already  filed  an  antidump- 
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ing  suit.  The  common  market  countries 

say  that  they  will  retaliate. 
The  New  York  Times  said  on  April  6: 
An  international  trade  war  could  break  out 

with  spillover  effects  on  the  whole  political 

and  economic  spillover  of  Atlantic  relations 

The  only  people  who  stand  to  gain 
from  the  current  economic  policies  Is 
the  Soviet  Union,  because  we  are  on  the 
way  to  creating  a  trade  war  with  our  own 
allies. 

Why  is  there  no  sense  of  crisis  in  the 
District  of  Columbia?  It  is  simply  that  if 
we  laid  off  as  many  Federal  employees 
as  the  steel  industry  has  laid  off  propor- 
tionately, we  would  lay  off  over  325.000 
Federal  employees,  and  I  suspect  that 
if  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
brought  in  that  kind  of  personnel 
budget,  this  city  would  have  a  sense  of 
crisis.  This  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  that  is  immime  to  catastrophe 
until,  as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
pointed  out,  catastrophe  becomes  po- 
htical  and  physical. 

The  tragedy  we  face  is  that  each  side 
of  the  aisle  is  trapped  in  its  own  vision 
of  the  world.  The  governing  side  has 
focused  on  a  strategy  that  so  far  is  not 
working,  and  has  not,  and  will  not  work. 
You  cannot  tax  people  heavily  enough  to 
afford  to  create  the  kind  of  Government 
programs  that  would  buy  our  way  into 
a  state  in  which  everyone  can  carry  on 
the  lives  they  would  hke.  My  side  of  the 
aisle  bears  an  equal  burden  because  all 
too  often  we  have  focused  on  the  proc- 
ess rather  than  the  goal;  because  all 
too  often  we  have  said,  "We  agree  with 
you  on  full  employment.  But  let  us  tell 
you  why  the  bill  is  wTong."  We  have  said, 
"Yes,  we  want  young  couples,  whether 
they  be  black  or  white,  to  buv  housing 
to  live  better,  to  have  jobs,  to  buy  cars  " 
but  instead  we  said,  "Oh,  no  your  pro- 
posal is  so  bad."  because  we  focused  on 
the  process. 

I  will  shock  my  colleagues  in  the  Black 
Caucus  by  saying  that  I  think  that  al- 
most every  one  of  our  goals  as  a  vision 
of  the  future  are  identical.  I  think  al- 
most every  one  of  our  dreams  for  our 
neighborhoods  are  identical.  I  think  al- 
most everything  we  want  for  America  in 
the  long  run  is  identical,  and  yet  we  have 
been  blocked  for  so  long  by  disagreement 
on  process  that  we  have  depressed  our- 
selves. You  know,  we  have  been  fighting 
with  our  natural  allies. 

At  the  risk  of  embarrassing  my  great 
colleague  from  California,  who  for  a  Hfe- 
time  has  fought  for  full  employment  I 
am  going  to  quote  from  the  California 

too  much  embarrassment.  It  is  from  an 
fn^t^r!n  M  l^^^'  "Pe'-sPective  from  Wash- 
mgton,    by  Leo  Rennert,  and  I  quote 
Hawkins  says  he  feels  closer  to  OOP  con- 

TT'''^^'  ""'^  ''°'''''  •^*^»'  K"nP  than 
^^,17  ^'"""^t^  because  the  new  breed 
Republicans  at  least  believe  in  immediate 
action  to  stimulate  economic  growth. 

T  I^f^J'-  "?^^  ^,^  ^"^^*^  exaggeration,  and 

to  lean  ,n''«™i'^  """^  ^^"^  '^^  gentleman 
to  leap  up  and  endorse  Kemp  for  Vice 

one'fn'"t'h  ''"*  ^''''  ^^"^  '""'"^  ^^an  any! 
sniri/  nf  i^  '  '^"""^'^  ^^  re-created  the 
spirit  of  hope  and  optimism  of  an  activ- 

a  wlT  hil'"'"^  ^"i!^*  '^  "ot  paralyzed  by 
a  war  between  those  who  want  no  bu- 


reaucracy and  no  action.  He  has  said, 
let  us  at  least  talk  about  new  ways  to 
skin  the  cat  of  despair  and  poverty. 

We  favor  full  employment.  We  belong 
to  a  party  which  in  its  long  history  was 
founded  on  jobs  and  hope  and  opportuni- 
ty with  Lincoln  arguing  for  free  men  and 
free  soil,  for  the  Homestead  Act.  for  the 
creation  of  agricultural  extension  serv- 
ices; with  McKinley  campaigning  on  a 
full  dirmer  pail  and  arguing  that  there 
can  be  sound  money  and  sound  jobs,  and 
that  is  how  to  create  sound  neighbor- 
hoods. 

The  last  Republican  Government, 
which  was  in  1953-54,  the  last  time  we 
controlled  both  the  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  stabilized  the  money 
supply,  created  jobs,  and  created  the 
base  which  causes  prosperity.  I  think  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  look  at  new  ways 
of  dealing  with  the  problems  that  we 
could  generally  agree  on. 

I  share  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land's concern  about  it.  I  think  in  the 
long  run  it  will  lead  to  civil  war  that  will 
tear  this  land  apart,  but  I  would  say  to 
him  and  to  his  colleagues  in  the  caucus 
that  it  should  be  obvious  that  his  party 
has  deserted  him;  that  his  party  will 
never  finance  full  employment  through 
Government.  It  will  never  finance  enough 
houses  through  Government.  It  will 
never  save  those  unemployed  teenagers — 
and  I  fully  agree  with  the  33-percent 
figure  the  gentleman  mentioned.  I  have 
two  areas  in  my  district,  Adamsville  and 
Ben  Hill  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  that  worry 
me  and  terrify  me  when  I  think  of  the 
future  we  are  creating.  The  gentleman's 
party  will  never  rebuild  neighborhoods 
through  central  government. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  you  adopt  our 
proposals.  I  do  not  suggest  that  you  leap 
across  the  aisle,  not  that  we  object  to  it, 
we  would  be  glad  to  have  you,  but  I  do 
suggest  that  the  time  has  come  for  you 
to  get  together  to  break  down  the  whole 
barrier  and  raise  new  issues. 

We  need  to  work  together  to  build 
hope  for  small  business,  because  the 
black  who  goes  into  business  goes  into  a 
small  business  and  then  gets  compressed 
between  the  very  bureaucracy  we  have 
fostered,  compressed  between  the  very 
taxes  that  destroy  the  small  business 
community. 

We  need  to  work  together  to  help  peo- 
ple acquire  a  home,  because  young  black 
couples  need  homes  just  as  anyone  else 
does.  We  must  work  together  to  create 
new  visions  of  success  instead  of  focus- 
ing on  old  visions  of  opposition.  Let  me 
cite  one  example.  The  British  Conserva- 
tive Party  in  its  new  budget  is  proposing 
five  one-square  mile  zones  that  will  be 
tax  free  for  special  purposes.  I  would 
suggest  that  if  we  were  to  select  five  areas 
as  an  experiment  and  say  that  there  will 
be  no  Federal  corporate  income  tax  and 
no  small  business  tax  in  those  five  areas 
of  activity  for  the  next  5  years  as  an  ex- 
periment, we  would  lose  very  little  and 
gain  a  great  deal  and  begin  the  process 
of  trying  to  find  out  what  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  California  so  passion- 
ately believes, 

D  1640 

Then  we  would  begin  the  process  of 
trying  to  find  out  what  I  think  the  gen- 


tlemen from  California  (Mr.  Hawkins) 
so  passionately  beheves  in:  How  do  we 
guarantee  that  every  American  eager  to 
work  is  able  to  work? 

It  might  not  work,  but  I  think  it  is 
time  we  made  mistakes  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  that  we  risk  money  in  the 
right  direction  instead  of  explaining  why 
it  is  good  for  people  to  live  a  life  without 
jobs  and  without  hope. 

Could  we  not  join  together  in  creating 
a  bill  that  would  help  the  black  urban 
community,  that  would  help  the  business 
community,  that  would  create  factories 
in  the  cities,  that  would  create  a  tax  base 
and  open  government,  and  that  would 
create  long-term  jobs  and  rebuild  the  in- 
dustrial base  in  America? 

The  vote  on  the  budget  is  critical.  This 
is  the  turning  point.  Are  we  going  to 
adopt  the  majority  budget  that  raises 
the  total  tax  burden  by  $990  per  working 
American  in  the  civilian  work  force? 

Are  we  going  to  have  fancy  gimmicks 
thai  technically  avoid  tax  increases  and 
yet  in  fact,  through  cute  tricks,  mean  tax 
increases? 

The  basic  issue  is  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment got  the  money,  then  our  taxes  went 
up,  and  the  total  of  $96  biUion  additional 
in  tax  revenues  goes  to  the  Government 
m  this  process. 

It  IS  time  that  we  turned  away  from 
this  bureaucratic  depressicwi  budget,  this 
budget  of  despair,  and  turn  to  the  Latta 
substitute — to  a  people's  budget,  a  budget 
that  offers  hope,  one  that  does  force  the 
city  of  Washington  to  bear  some  of  the 
pain  but  d(3es  so  by  restructuring  the 
Government  to  keep  the  money  going  to 
the  constituencies  and  not  by  cutting 
across  the  board  in  ways  that  wreck  our 
creativity  and  cause  pain  in  the  country. 
This  is  a  budget  that  offers  more  fac- 
tories and  more  jobs,  that  offers  relief  in 
supply-side  economics,  and  that  offers 
hope  with  the  promise  of  a  little  more 
take-home  pay  for  Americans  who  are 
being  crushed  by  inflation. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  by 
asking  my  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
Black  Caucus:  Would  it  not  be  a  tre- 
mendous message — a  great  risk  but  a 
message  to  both  parties — to  vote  one  time 
for  my  party's  budget,  not  because  it  is 
particularly  a  great  budget  or  even  a 
good  budget,  but  because  from  my  stand- 
point it  is  \'ital  that  you  show  more  than 
a  willingness  to  be  isolated  on  the  far  left, 
to  be  outmaneuvered.  and  to  be  avoided? 

This  would  be  showing  a  willingness  to 
take  a  risk.  Would  it  not  be  good  if  we 
were  willing  for  us  to  be  able  to  sit  down 
with  my  party's  leadership  tmd  say,  yes, 
we  will  come  across  this  one  time  and  we 
want  to  send  a  message  to  the  leaders  of 
our  country  that  we  are  so  concerned 
about  the  crisis  of  unemployment  that 
we  will  take  any  risk  within  reason?  And 
now  what  will  the  minority  party  do  to 
share  that  risk? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH  Of  course,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr  Chairman,  I 
would  just  like  to  point  out,  in  answer 
to  the  point  the  gentleman  raises,  that 
it  is  not  simply  the  Black  Caucus  that  be- 
heves  in  the  Humphrey -Hawkins   ap- 
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proach  of  assuring  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Grovemment  that  we  have  a  full 
employment  economy.  Humphrey-Haw- 

kin.<;    WIl.c    rn.«:nnn<;nrpirf     hv     manv     nf     iii: 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 
Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 


by  us  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  add-on  cost  to  every  individual  of 
the  new  tax  burden  that  will  be  added  by 
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I  and  my  Republican  colleagues  have 
been  arguing  for  a  long  time  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  first  step  in  breaking 


the  marketplace  continuously  in  Its 
debt  management  problems  to  finance 
the  public  debt. 


Giaimo  resolution,  because  in  all  cases 
of  social  programs  in  the  functional 
categories,  they  are  all  mcreased  sub- 
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proach  of  assiiring  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  we  have  a  full 
employment  economy.  Humphrey -Haw- 
kins was  cosponsored  by  many  of  as 
who  are  not  in  the  Black  Caucus  bi:t 
who  are  very  strongly  committed  to  the 
idea  not  only  of  the  growth  which  the 
gentleman  advocates — but  I  think  we 
have  some  questions  about  the  means  by 
which  we  arrive  at  the  goal — as  well  as 
having  the  Federal  Government  make  a 
commitment,  to  the  extent  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  is  unable  to  provide  full  em- 
ployment, and  that  the  Goverment  act 
as  an  employer  of  last  resort. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  that  point,  and  I 
want  to  broaden  the  invitation  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  right. 

I  frankly  have  been  so  saddened  to 
see  the  gentleman's  leadership  in  his 
party  betray  him  so  frequently,  saying 
kind  things  and  offering  no  prospect  to 
develop  jobs  and  having  nothing  in  the 
budget  to  promise  future  hope  and  then 
annually  explaining  why  it  will  not  be 
done  this  year,  that  I  frankly  had  focused 
on  those  of  my  friends  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  area  I  represent,  specifically 
the  Adamsville  and  the  Ben  Hill  part  of 
my  district. 

But  I  think  that  any  liberal,  any  Dem- 
ocrat for  that  matter — but  particularly 
we  are  talking  about  liberal  values  in  the 
broad  sense  in  the  last  years — any  liberal 
should  be  ready  to  say.  "I  am  so  angry 
about  the  deliberate  measures  of  this 
leadership  that  I  want  to  send  a  signal 
the  leader^ip  expects  you  to  vote  for 
your  amendment  and  then  be  maneu- 
vered into  impotence.  But  there  are  al- 
ternatives to  following  their  plan. 

I  think  that  a  strong  liberal  and  Black 
Caucus  vote  for  Mr.  Latta  would  shock 
the  majority  leadership  a  great  deal.  It 
would  shock  the  country,  and  it  would 
shock  my  party's  leadership  if  we  were 
to  have  70  or  80  votes  from  the  left  wing 
of  the  gentleman's  party.  Then  we  could 
all  meet  toeether  in  joint  conference 
and  say,  "All  right,  let's  forget  every- 
thing we  know  didn't  work.  Let  us  work 
between  us  and  let  us  find  out  how  to 
save  this  country  before  the  depression 
comes." 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  person- 
ally have  never  yet  voted  for  the  budg- 
et because  I  do  not  think  it  meets  the 
needs  of  the  country.  So  I  have  been 
doing  that,  but  unfortunately  it  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  now  ask  the  gentleman  to  take 
another  additional  half  step,  having 
come  almost  all  the  way  down  the  aisle, 
and  I  ask  him  seriously,  as  a  straight 
political  gesture,  not  to  say.  "Yes.  I  love 
the  Latta  budget"  or  'I  love  supplv-side 
economics."  But  he  might  say,  "l  am 
sick  and  tired  of  being  lied  to  and  be- 
ing misled  by  my  party.  I  want  to  make 
the  gesture  and  see  what  our  prospects 
are. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  that  would 
frankly  change  the  world  and  change 
this  country. 

co^f^  GRAAIM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GINGRICH. 
tleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find 
much  of  what  the  gentleman  says  to  be 
something  with  which  I  can  agree,  but  I 
find  a  partisanship  that  I  do  not  think  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  situation  since 
the  Second  World  War.  that  we  have  had 
three  administrations  that  were  basically 
conservative  economically  and  fiscally 
responsible.  In  1946  there  was  a  lot  of 
pressure  on  Harry  Truman  to  expand 
Government  spending  and  to  create  jot)s. 
but  Harry  Truman  was  a  student  of  his- 
tory and  he  knew  it  was  important  to 
hold  the  line,  and  he  did.  He  balanced 
the  Federal  budget  in  18  months.  We 
stopped  the  inflation,  and  we  made  the 
greatest  transition  from  a  wartime  pro- 
duction to  peacetime  production  in  his- 
tory. 

From  1946  untU  1964.  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Vietnam  war.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1950,  we  had  virtually  stable  and 
unchanging  prices  during  two  Demo- 
cratic administrations  and  one  Republi- 
can administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  iMr.  Gingrich)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  . 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  philo- 
sophically I  find  very  little  the  gentleman 
says  that  I  disagree  with,  but  I  think  it  is 
important  to  note  that  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility has  not  been  a  partisan  matter. 

In  1969  President  Nixon  hjid  brought 
the  inflation  rate  by  July  down  to  2.7 
percent  from  a  7-percent  rate  under 
Lyndon  Johnson.  The  unemployment 
rate  went  up,  and  Nixon  panicked  and 
turned  on  the  printing  presses.  Then  we 
had  a  $23  billion  deficit  within  12 
months,  and  the  unemployment  rate 
slipped  off  and  the  inflation  rate  went  up. 
So  I  do  not  think  that  balancing  the 
budget,  fiscal  responsibility,  and  freeing 
capital  for  private  use  are  necessarily 
partisan  issues.  I  think  it  really  clouds 
history  to  claim  basically  that  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
things  the  gentleman  talks  about  are 
things  he  can  build  a  consensus  on.  I 
think  the  record  of  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic administrations  alike  has  been 
bad. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sentiment  the  gentleman  expresses  is 
exactly  the  direction  we  need  to  move 
in.  This  country  is  in  a  great  crisis.  We 
need  a  bipartisan  coalition  that  puts  the 
survival  of  this  economy  and  the  survival 
of  this  country  above  party  considera- 
tions and  traditional  partisan  power. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  >-ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  interested  in  the 
figures  the  gentleman  brought  out  here 
that  if  we  accept  the  budget  produced 


by  us  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  add-on  cost  to  every  individual  of 
the  new  tax  burden  that  wiU  be  added  by 
this  resolution,  which  is  $96  billion,  is. 
I  think,  by  their  own  figure  $990  per 
person. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  No.  If  we  take  the 
civilian  labor  force,  which  is  the  figure 
normally  used  to  compute  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  $990.  and  that  includes  the 
Federal  CivU  Service. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich) 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  yielding. 

So  the  add-on  burden  to  the  working 
people  of  this  country,  if  we  accept  this 
resolution  that  the  committee  has  pro- 
duced, is  $990  per  individual  working;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  substantial  number  of  working  peo- 
ple in  every  Member's  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  think  it  averages  about  220,000. 
That  is  quite  a  burden  to  ask  everybody 
to  accept. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
burden  that  will  crush  this  economy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  making  that 
point. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Wylie)  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Regula) 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
important  debates,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich i  just  said, 
that  we  will  have  in  this  Congress  or 
any  Congress  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Inflation  has  indeed  become  the  curse 
of  our  times.  It  is  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem now  facing  our  Nation,  and  if  we  do 
not  bring  inflation  under  control,  we 
will  not  have  to  worry  about  national 
defense,  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
health  care,  welfare  reform,  food  stamps, 
or  Humphrey-Hawkins  or  any  of  the 
other  laudible  programs  that  are  in  this 
budget. 

ni650 

Inflation  must  be  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  now.  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple are  to  be  given  at  least  partial  credit 
for  the  administration's  shift  of  position 
from  its  first  budget  resolution  which 
was  submitted  back  in  January.  The 
American  people  are  up  in  arms  about 
inflation  and  about  high  interest  rates, 
and  they  are  demanding  that  we  in  Con- 
gress do  something  about  it,  and  now. 
And  I  say.  "It  is  about  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  applaud  you  for  your  con- 
version to  the  balanced-budget  concept, 
however  belated." 
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I  and  my  Republican  colleagues  have 
been  arguing  for  a  long  time  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  first  step  in  breaking 
the  inflation  pattern  that  has  been 
brought  on  by  25  years  of  deficit 
spending. 

I  might  say  that  I  serve  on  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  and  that  in  ap- 
pearances before  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  by  Mr.  Volcker,  who  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Partee,  a  Governor  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  Mr.  Janis,  who  is  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank,  and  Dr. 
Russell,  who  is  head  of  COWPS,  who  was 
just  before  us  yesterday,  all  of  these  peo- 
ple agree  that  we  must  now  balance  the 
budget  or  at  least  stop  deficit  spending 
if  we  are  to  bring  inflation  under  control. 

And  I  told  Governor  Partee  that  I 
thought  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 
been  on  the  leading  edge  of  attempting 
to  control  inflation  too  long  without 
proper  tools,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  can  only  fine-tune  the  economy 
and  that  stopping  deficit  spending  is 
the  first  thing  that  must  happen  before 
we  can  anticipate  bringing  infiation  im- 
der  control.  The  main  thing  is  to  balance 
the  budget,  as  I  say,  to  bring  infiation 
under  control.  But,  we  should  not  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  anticipating  in- 
creased tax  revenues,  which  is  what  the 
budget  before  us  now  does. 

That  is  by  increasing  tax  receipts 
through  infiation.  That  is  the  so-called 
tax  bracket  increase.  That  is  the  psy- 
chology of  inflation,  to  incresise  spending 
with  anticipated  increased  revenues 
through  inflation.  We  should  not  balance 
the  budget  by  increasing  the  tax  on  gaso- 
line or  by  the  windfall  profits  tax  or  by 
withholding  the  tax  on  interest  or  divi- 
dends. I  say  that,  regrettably,  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  actually  calls  for  an  in- 
crease in  new  Federal  spending  of  about 
$43  billion  along  with  increased  tax  reve- 
nues of  about  $95  billion. 

Now.  I  am  pleased  that  the  President 
has  signed  a  revised  balanced  budget  and 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  come  up 
with  a  balanced  budget.  I  say,  "Welcome 
aboard."  There  is  some  good  news  and 
there  is  some  bad  news  in  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution.  The  good  news  is 
that  it  does  call  for  some  restraints  on 
Government  spending:  $16.5  bUlion  will 
be  cut  in  unnecessary  spending.  This 
should  have  a  positive  psychological  ef- 
fect on  the  Nation  and  on  the  world.  The 
bad  news  Is  that  more  money  will  be  col- 
lected from  the  American  taxpayer.  And 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  say  that  we 
should  support  the  Latta  substitute 
which  calls  for  a  balanced  budget  with- 
out an  increase  in  taxes. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
do  vote  a  balanced  budget  right  now 
however,  by  whatever  procedure,  that 
Government  spending  be  brought  within 
its  revenues,  and  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment be  taken  out  of  the  fiscal  man- 
agen>ent  marketplace.  I  say  to  mv  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mitchell),  with  whom  I  serve  on  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  that  I  think 
the  real  problem,  as  far  as  our  economy 
today  IS  concerned,  is  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  intervening  in 


the  marketplace  continuously  in  its 
debt  management  problems  to  finance 
the  public  debt. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp',  who  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  said  that  the  problem  is  not 
really  a  balanced  budget  at  the  present 
time,  that  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
him,  that  I  think  the  problem  is  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
to  in  effect  create  new  money  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  new  inflated  dollars,  this 
has  brought  us  to  the  place  where  we  are 
today  with  an  18-percent  inflation  rate 
and  with  an  interest  rate  of  18  to  20  per- 
cent and  with  the  economy  in  the  state 
that  it  is  now  in.  as  far  as  the  housing 
industry  is  concerned,  as  far  as  unem- 
ployment is  concerned,  and  that  the  real 
thing  that  we  must  do  today  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control  is  to  balance  the 
budget  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  worrj- 
about  financing  a  pubhc  debt  which  is 
way  out  of  balance,  up  to  $800  billion 
now. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marj-land.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio    (Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  ap- 
preciate my  good  friend  yielding  to  me. 

Let  us  accept  just  for  thi.s  moment  that 
a  balanced  budget  is  good.  My  concern 
comes  in  how  one  balances  the  budget. 
if  you  have  to  balance  it.  The  gentleman 
says  $16.5  billion  has  been  cut  from  Gov- 
ernment spending.  Is  it  not  true  that  7.3 
percent  of  that  $16.5  billion  has  come 
out  of  human  resources  categories?  You 
see.  that  is  the  inequity  that  I  see  in  the 
situation,  where  you  get  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  cuts  being  imposed  on 
one  category  of  programs. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  a  fair  analysis, 
and  I  might  support  some  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  if  he  has 
some  to  offer,  as  long  as  it  takes  out  of 
one  program  and  puts  into  another  which 
might  be  even  more  laudable.  The  only 
point  I  pretend  to  make  right  now  is  that 
at  this  point  in  time  we  do  need  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  do  need  to  get  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  private  sector 
economy,  we  need  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  competition  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  for  money.  There  is  no  way 
that  the  private  sector  can  compete  with 
the  Federal  Government  when  it  is  fi- 
nancing short-term  Treasurv-  notes,  91- 
day  Treasury  notes,  at  15  or  151/2  per- 
cent. That  is  the  thesis  that  I  want  to 
make. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 
I  would  like  to  comment  just  briefiy  that 
we  really  are  not  talking  about  cuts  in 
social  programs  in  any  of  these  resolu- 
tions, either  the  Latta  resolution  or  the 


Giaimo  resolution,  because  in  all  cases 
of  social  programs  in  the  functional 
categories,  they  are  all  increased  sub- 
stantially over  last  year.  Now.  they  may 
not  be  as  high  in  dollars  as  the  gentle- 
man would  like  personally  in  certain 
areas,  but  I  am  telling  the  gentleman 
they  are  substantial.  They  are  10.  15  per- 
cent increases  in  some  cases  over  last 
year's  functional  categories. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>land.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  only  wish  I  had 
the  time  to  respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  get  the  gentle- 
man time. 

I  am  just  saying  to  my  colleague  from 
Maryland,  as  the  gentleman  was  dis- 
cussing with  my  friend  from  Ohio,  I  just 
could  not  resist  the  temptation.  Let  us 
take  the  increase  in  health.  The  expendi- 
ture last  year  was  $54  billion.  This  year 
the  committee  resolution  is  $61  billion. 
That  is  not  a  small  increase. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Man.land  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  if  the  gentleman 
will  get  me  some  time  I  will  respond  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  re- 
spectfully say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfomia  and  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  I  will  yield  in  just  a  min- 
ute. I  think  we  are  in  a  period  of  time 
in  our  Nation's  histor>'  when  everyone 
must  sacrifice.  I  think  every  category 
must  be  examined  I  think  we  must  be 
careful  to  see  that  no  increases  are  made 
in  any  category  which  will  put  the  budg- 
et out  of  balance.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  he  can  find  a  way  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  and  not  increase  the 
overall  budget  so  that  we  have  a  budget 
deficit  again.  I  might  support  him. 

I  would  be  glad  to  >-ield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mitchell),  to  respond. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  just  a  matter  of 
simple  mathematics  to  look  at  the  rate 
of  infiation  that  everyone  has  talked 
about  and  apply  that  rate  of  infiation 
to  each  of  those  programs.  You  will  see 
that  there  is  no  real  increase.  That  is  all 
the  response  we  need  to  make.  Not  a  sin- 
gle one  of  those  programs  that  my  col- 
league has  referred  to  has  an  increase 
which  is  commensurate  with  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Indeed,  most  of  them  have  an 
increase  which  is  less  than  the  rate  of 
inflation:  therefore,  there  is  automati- 
cally a  decrease  in  the  deliverj'  of  service. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
about  to  adopt  a  balanced  budget  resolu- 
tion, apparently,  for  fiscal  year  1981,  by 
one  process  or  another:  and  I  applaud 
that  aim  and  goal.  I  say  we  should  make 
more  attempts  to  reduce  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget  and  not  add  to  it. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  told  we  are 
going  to  have  to  add  to  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget  is  because  of  infiation.  So 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
programs  because  of  inflation.  That  is 
inflation  feeding  on  inflation. 

I  thank  the  gentlwnan  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Regttla)  for  vlelding  me  this  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
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the   gentleman   from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 
Rodino). 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  goal 


wUllng.  and  seeking  to  work  to  fuU  oppor- 
tunity for  useful  paid  employment  at  fair 
rates  of  compensaUon.  .  .  . 


taxes  by  $32  bilhon,  it  also  seeks  to  cut 
back  by  almost  $27  bilhon  the  very  social 
welfare   programs   that    thp   o-pnti«m=„ 
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about  causing  the  loss  of  jobs  to  9  to  12 
million  Americans. 
During  the  heieht  of  the  Denrp<i.<;ir>n 


He  said.    'Oh.  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
mild  recession,  maybe  7.  7.2  percent."  I 


Mr.   WYLIE.   If   the   gentleman   will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  does  not 
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the   gentleman   from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 

RODtNO). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  goal 
of  full  employment  continues  to  elude 
us.  Today,  it  seems  to  be  receding  even 
farther  away  from  our  reach  And  I  fear 
that  program  cuts  recommended  in  the 
budget  resolution  would  shove  the  goal 
of  full  employment  toward  the  edge  of 
fantasy. 

In  February.  6.3  million  able  Americans 
were  unemployed.  That  adds  up  to  a  rate 
of  6  percent  of  our  work  force.  The  rate 
for  some  groups  of  workers  is  much 
worse.  Among  black  workers,  it  is  11.5 
percent.  And  for  young  blacks,  the  job- 
less rate  is  a  shameful  37.9  percent. 

In  recent  we^s,  the  onset  of  a  new 
recession  has  been  painfully  obvious.  The 
unemployment  rate  in  the  home  con- 
struction industry  is  increasing  sharply. 
The  troubled  auto  industry  is  announcing 
more  and  more  layoffs  of  workers.  Job- 
lessness is  rising  among  steel  workers 
and  those  in  other  basic  industries. 

If  the  pending  budget  resolution  is 
approved,  the  situation  will  become  much 
worse.  The  AFL-CIO  estimates — reliably. 
I  believe — that  500.000  more  jobs  would 
be  wiped  out  by  the  impact  of  this  budget 
resolution. 

This  is  not  just  a  statistic — cold  and 
abstract — which  has  hissed  out  of  a  com- 
puter. Tliese  are  human  beings,  with 
families  and  needs,  with  shattered 
dreams  and  growing  fears.  TTie  extreme 
word  "catastrophe"  must  be  used  to  de- 
scribe the  pergonal  consequences  when 
a  worker  loses  his  or  her  job. 

As  I  deplore  the  human  consequences 
of  budget  cuts  which  produce  higher  un- 
employment. I  must  also  doubt  that  those 
cuts  would  result  in  any  positive  eco- 
nomic consequences. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland  spoke  of  the  prospective 
loss  of  a  half  million  jobs  as  a  result  of 
this  budget  resolution : 

Every  one  million  persons  unemployed 
adds  one  additional  percentage  point  to  the 
national  unemployment  rate.  And  each  one 
percent  of  unemployment  costs  the  Federal 
Oovemment  $20  billion  In  lost  tax  revenue 
and  In  increased  social  costs  such  as  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  food  stamps. 

In  other  words,  when  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  seek  to  balance  the  budget 
by  eliminating  500.000  Jobs  they  are  adding 
one  half  a  percentage  point  on  unemploy- 
ment and  adding  $lo  billion  to  the  deficit 

The  cruel  irony  of  the  current  and 
worsening  unemployment  situation  is 
that  it  follows  so  soon  after  we  enacted 
the  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978.  informally  known 
as  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act. 

The  recommended  budget  cuts  slash- 
mg  such  programs  as  CETA.  counter- 
cyclical assistance  and  community  de- 
velopment are  not  only  inconsistent  with 
the  Humr^rey-Hawkins  Act  they  di- 
rectly contradict  the  purposes,  the  pro- 
visions and  the  prioriUes  of  the  Pull  Em- 
?o^®"'  ^"'^  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 

The  statement  of  purpose  of  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins begins  this  way: 

r.J?^*!^'"i'^   *"'*   translate   into  practical 
re&Uty  the  right  of  all  aduJt  Amertcwis  able 
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wlUlng.  and  seeking  to  work  to  full  oppor- 
tunity for  useful  paid  employment  at  fair 
rates  of  compensation.  . 

There  is  simply  no  logical,  rational  way 
to  reconcile  the  huge  contradiction  be- 
tween the  Humphrey -Hawkins  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  and 
the  budget  resolution  before  us. 

The  Congress  voted  to  enact  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill.  The  President  signed 
it  into  law. 

I  cannot  now  support  a  budget  resolu- 
tion which  would  crudely  suspend  or  ig- 
nore that  law. 

□  1700 
Mrs.    CHISHOLM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  this  time 
to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myseK  with  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Hawkins)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Employment  Opportunity  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  on  which  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving.  One  year  ago  I  joined 
with  the  gentleman  from  California  *Mr. 
HAWKINS)  and  others  to  express  my  frus- 
tration with  the  President  s  proposed  fis- 
cal 1980  budget.  At  that  time  the  unem- 
ployment rate  was  5.8  percent  and  in- 
flation had  hit  a  record  high  of  12  per- 
cent. Today,  one  year  later,  these  seem 
to  be  enviable  figures. 

One  year  later  our  rate  of  productivity 
continues  to  decUne,  unemployment 
steadily  rises,  inflation  is  above  18  per- 
cent and  we  still  have  no  long-range  eco- 
nomic policy. 

I  want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut Mr.  GiAiMoi  has  in  my  opinion 
under  very  difficult  circumstances  been 
forced  into  a  position  that  I  am  sure  he 
is  not  happy  with.  Although  I  have  very 
strong  disagreements  with  him  on  the 
basic  outcome  of  his  committee's  work 
product,  I  believe  that  he  has  acted  from 
only  the  sincerest  of  motivations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  this  after- 
noon some  comments  and  speeches, 
which  if  you  listened  to  them  and  took 
them  at  face  value  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  those  making  them  support  not  only 
a  balanced  budget,  but  also  all  the  social 
welfare  goals  which  America  needs  to 
have  adopted  to  provide  for  the  best 
interests  of  all  its  poor  and  under- 
privileged. 

We  were  just  a  few  moments  ago,  pre- 
sented with  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  who 
suggested  that  if  only  the  members  of 
the  Black  Caucus  and  the  Democrats 
generaUy  supported  the  Latta  amend- 
ment, that  we  would  have  the  best  of  all 
possible  worlds.  A  balanced  budget,  lower 
taxes  and  social  programs  for  the  poor 
and  the  minorities  of  our  country. 

What  the  gentleman  did  not  say  in  the 
course  of  a  very  eloquent  speech  outlin- 
ing what  all  the  very  serious  social  con- 
cerns of  this  country  are.  what  the 
gentleman  did  not  say  was  that  the  Latta 
amendment  not  only  seeks  lo  cut  back 


taxes  by  $32  billion,  it  also  seeks  to  cut 
back  by  almost  $27  bilhon  the  very  social 
welfare  programs  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  supposedly  is  committed 
to  furthering;  so  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
examine  with  care  what  everybody  says 
about  this  budget,  including  the  Budget 
Committee  itself. 

There  is  a  tendency,  I  think,  on  the 
part  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
administration  to  operate  on  the  premise 
that  the  American  people  are  stupid 
Why  do  I  say  that? 

It  has  been  said  to  us,  that  the  Budget 
Committee  knows  and  the  President 
knows  that  a  spending  reduction  of  $15 
billion  to  $20  billion  in  this  budget  to 
remove  the  deficit  will  not  really  cure  in- 
flation, because  it  will  only  reduce  infla- 
tion by  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  1 
percent,  from  18  2  percent  a  year  to  per- 
haps 18.1  or  18  percent;  but  the  admin- 
istration and  this  Budget  Committee 
operates  on  the  premise  that  although 
we  are  smart  enough  to  know  that  a 
one- tenth  of  1 -percent  reduction  does 
not  cure  the  problem,  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  are  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand the  same  thing.  I  suspect  that  we 
in  this  Congress  are  the  ones  who  are 
stupid,  if  we  think  that  the  American 
people  are  that  stupid. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
whole  budget  resolution  process  which 
culminates  in  this  budget-cutting  mania 
is  fighting  the  last  economic  war.  For 
some  mysterious  reason,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Budget  Committee  ma- 
jority, including  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  now,  was  caught  up  with 
the  idea  that  balancing  the  budget  was 
what  the  people  of  this  country  wanted. 
That  is  not  what  they  want.  What  the 
people  of  this  country  want  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  inflation  rate,  which  is  run- 
ning now  at  18  percent,  after  last  year's 
13  percent  and  the  year  before  of  9 
percent.  They  do  not  want  the  symbolic 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  cut  in  the  In- 
flation by  balancing  the  budget. 

Indeed,  when  this  budget  resolution 
goes  into  effect  on  October  1  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  the 
people  see  that  there  is  not  only  no  re- 
duction in  inflation,  but  a  massive  rise 
in  unemployment,  there  will  be  a  tre- 
mendous outcry. 

At  that  point  I  suggest  that  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  goes  out  to  his  or 
her  constituents  and  says.  "Look  at  what 
a  fantastic  thing  we  did  for  you.  We  bal- 
anced the  budget,"  when,  in  fact,  there 
may  be  millions  of  Americans  newly  un- 
employed. I  do  not  think  such  a  Member 
will  get  the  thanks  of  the  constituents. 
I  think  rather  that  those  constituents 
are  going  to  turn  around  and  say,  "What 
a  bunch  of  idiots  you  are." 

Walter  Heller  has  pointed  out  that  if 
we  are  trying  to  follow  the  fiscal  restric- 
tion route  to  reducing  inflation,  what  we 
have  to  be  prepared  to  do  is  to  have  3 
million  Americans  fired  for  every  1 -per- 
cent reduction  in  the  underlving  rate  of 
inflation:  so  that  if  you  assume  that  the 
underlying  rate  of  inflation  is  9  or  10 
percent  and  you  want  to  bring  that  down 
to  perhaps  6  percent,  you  may  be  talking 
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about  causing  the  loss  of  jobs  to  9  to  12 
million  Americans. 

During  the  height  of  the  Depression, 
there  were  12  million  Americans  unem- 
ployed. Are  we  saying  to  the  country 
that  what  we  want  is  an  economic  re- 
cession that  compares  with  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930s?  That  is  the  di- 
rection in  which  this  budget  resolution 
goes. 

At  the  very  time  that  we  are  moving 
in  that  direction,  we  are  cutting  all  the 
safety  nets. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  suggested  that  he  does  not 
understand  what  all  the  talk  is  about, 
that  we  are  not  cutting  back  on  last 
year's  budget.  All  that  we  are  doing  is 
cutting  back  on  some  of  the  increases. 
That  simply  is  not  true. 

Take  CETA.  In  fiscal  year  1980  in 
the  title  VI  portion  of  CETA,  there  were 
200,000  jobs.  In  this  budget  resolution, 
the  proposal  is  150,000  jobs.  That  is  a 
50.000-job  reduction,  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  that  budget. 

Do  you  know  what  that  is  being  done 
in  the  face  of?  It  is  being  done  in  the 
.'ace  of  a  provision  in  the  1978  CETA 
reauthorization  which  said  that  as  a 
safety  net  we  are  going  to  build  a  trig- 
gering mechanism  in  so  that  if  unem- 
ployment in  this  country  rises  above  7 
percent,  then  the  Government  through 
CETA  will  provide  for  25  percent  of 
those  unemployed  above  4  percent  to 
be  able  to  be  hired  through  CETA. 

That  would  mean  under  the  law  that 
we  should  be  building  into  this  budget 
resolution,  a  provision  for  anywhere 
from  800,000  to  900,000  jobs,  because 
the  very  projection  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  that  there  will  be  7.6  percent 
unemployment  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
time  period. 

Are  we  doing  that?  No.  We  are  blithe- 
ly acknowledging  the  reality  of  the  need 
for  800.000  to  900.000  jobs  but  aU  we 
are  providing  for  is  150.000  jobs. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  have  the 
temerity  to  stand  here  and  say.  as  it  has 
been  said  on  the  floor  today  that  for 
the  good  of  the  country  we  have  to 
tighten  our  belts. 

n  1710 

Nonsense. 

We  are  not  suggesting  that  we  tighten 
our  belts.  We  are  mandating  that  mil- 
lions of  Americans  tighten  their  belts  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  be  losing  weight, 
because  they  are  going  to  have  much  less 
to  eat.  That  is  the  reality  of  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  gentleman  from  California  sug- 
gests no  real  cutbacks.  In  the  counter- 
cyclical program  there  is  a  cutback  of  $1 
billion. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  on  which  I  served 
last  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  more  minutes  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  WEISS.  When  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  appeared  before  our  committee 
I  asked  him  "What  do  you  think  the  ef- 
fect is  going  to  be  on  unemployment?" 


He  said.  "Oh.  it  is  going  to  be  a  very 
mild  recession,  maybe  7.  7.2  percent."  I 
said.  'Well,  you  suggested  6  months  ago 
that  the  recession  was  half  over."  He 
said,  "Oh,  I  was  talking  about  the  reces- 
sion of  1979." 

I  do  not  think  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
ning ourselves  and  kidding  ourselves  as 
to  where  we  are.  We  are  at  a  very  seri- 
ous stage  in  our  economy  and  all  of  the 
suggestions  that  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  cutting  back  on  social  welfare 
programs  and  balancing  the  budget,  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  real  pain 
and  suffering  that  is  going  on. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  being  pro- 
posed to  be  cut  back  by  $2.5  billion.  That 
is  money  that  is  in  the  budget  for  this 
year  that  is  not  going  to  be  there  next 
year  if  this  budget  prevails.  So  we  are 
talking  about  the  real  loss  of  real  money 
for  real  people  who  are  going  to  really  be 
missing  meals  if  we  go  through  with  this 
kind  of  a  budget. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  do 
something  about  inflation,  wage  and 
price  control  is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  think  we  ought  to  just  go 
along  with  the  sham  that  if  we  balance 
the  budget  that  will  be  the  end  of  all  of 
our  problems. 

The  New  York  Times  for  Sunday,  April 
20.  carries  a  frightening  story.  I  quote: 

The  Nation's  business  and  personal  bank- 
ruptcy filings  In  February  totaled  29.228. 
That  Is  up  81  percent  from  February  of  1979, 
following  a  70  percent  rise  in  January  over 
the  year  earlier  It  looks  as  though  1980  will 
break  the  previous  record  set  In  1975  of  more 
than  250.000  filings. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  not  just 
poor  people,  that  is  not  just  minorities. 
That  is  everybody.  That  is  the  middle 
class,  that  is  the  small  business  people 
in  your  districts.  That  is  what  you  are 
forcing  on  them  and  on  this  coimtry  if 
we  adopt  the  budget  resolution  that  is 
before  us. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ^VYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

What  does  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  think  is  causing  the  18-percent  rate 
of  inflation  if  it  is  not  deficit  spending? 

Mr.  WEISS.  It  is  not  deficit  spending. 
We  have  had  studies  which  indicate  that 
there  is  no  correlation  between  deficit 
spending  and  inflation.  When  the  Ford 
administration  went  out  of  office  the 
deficit  that  year  was  $66  billion.  The 
year  before  it  had  been  S45  biUion.  and 
yet  the  inflation  rate  went  down  from 
the  year  before  to  the  year  when  the 
inflation  was  higher.  One  reason  that  we 
have  had  an  increase  in  the  inflation 
rate  is  because  we  have  made  no  real 
effort  to  cut  back  in  the  importing  of 
oil.  Another  reason  is  that  we  have  had 
no  food  policy,  we  have  allowed  specu- 
lation to  go  on  in  food  production  and 
distribution  and  of  course  we  have 
fueled  inflation  by  decontrolling  domes- 
tic oil  and  natural  gas.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  in  for  a  rude  shock  if  he  thinks 
balancing  of  the  budget  is  really  going 
to  achieve  anything  at  all. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  does  not 
tliink  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  inter- 
venes in  the  marketplace  to  finance  the 
public  debt  with  Treasury  bills  at  15 
and  15.5  percent  has  an  inflationary  im- 
pact? 

Mr.  'WEISS.  I  think  there  may  be 
some  mild  impact. 

I  have  no  opposition  to  balancing  the 
budget.  All  I  am  suggestmg  is  that  this 
whole  budget  process  was  suptxssed  to  be 
set  up  to  create  priorities.  We  have  not 
done  that.  What  we  have  done  is  to  take 
those  who  are  m  the  greatest  need  and 
push  them  further  down  to  the  bottom. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
gentleman  might  want  to  look  at  some 
of  the  excess  spending  that  we  are  put- 
ting into  the  defense  budget.  That 
budget  is  not  only  going  to  cover  for 
inflation,  but  it  is  going  to  go  above  by 
2  or  3  percent,  and  perhaps  as  much  as 
5  percent  if  the  other  body  has  its  way. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  ought 
to  be  looking  for.  some  wastes  and  cut- 
backs, rather  than  social  welfare  pro- 
grams that  people  cannot  afford  to  lose 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  agree,  we  should  look  at 
every  category.  But  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  he  has  no  objection 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  I  oppose  the  areas  where 
he  suggests  cutting  the  budget  because 
I  think  he  would  be  unhappy  with  the 
consequences. 

This  administration  and  a  majority  of 
the  Budget  Committee  are  responding  to 
this  crisis  with  policies  of  short-term  ex- 
pediency without  any  consideration  of 
their  long-term  impact.  The  poUcies  they 
have  adopted  represent  a  belief  that  one, 
the  major  cause  of  inflation  is  a  Federal 
deficit;  two,  that  the  remedy  for  an 
unacceptable  inflation  rate  is  to  throw 
millions  of  people  out  of  work,  and  three, 
that  the  Federal  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced. These  are  unsound  and  imfair 
economic  policies  which  violate  reason 
as  well  as  the  intent  and  goals  of  the 
Hawkins-Humphrey  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act. 

The  Hawkins-Humphrey  Full  Em- 
ployment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  di- 
rects the  President  to  establish  yearly 
numerical  goals  to  "achieve  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  goals  of  full  employment 
and  productivity"  and  "interim  targets 
of  4  percent  unemployment  and  3  per- 
cent inflation  by  1983." 

The  President,  who  is  empowered  by 
the  law  to  recommend  modification  of 
the  timetable,  stated  in  his  1980  eco- 
nomic report  that  the  goals  of  the  legis- 
lation would  not  be  met.  The  President's 
request  and  the  subseouent  first  budget 
resolution  seek  to  establish  as  national 
policy  the  violation  of  the  same  law 
which  he  and  many  of  us  had  actively 
supported  in  the  last  Congress. 

This  philosophv  that  a  recession  must 
be  induced,  people  must  lose  their  iobs 
in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  the  Fed- 
eral budget  must  be  balanced — and  be 
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balanced  by  denying  services  and  pro-  CETA  yet  the  budget  resolution,  in  direct  rejected.  Imposition  of  this  type  of  pro- 
grams for  those  who  need  them  more  opposition  to  the  law  calls  for  a  decrease  cedure  in  the  first  resolution  was  con- 
than  ever— is  wrong.  i  of  50.000  positions.  sidered  and  rightfully  abandoned  during 
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ing  this  attractive  packaging  is  in  fact  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  countries  and  Japan  and  we  will  not 
budget  balancing.  Let  us  look  at  the  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  have  solved  inflation,  it  is  a  tragedy  It  is 
bottom  line.  York  (Mr.  OTTrNCFBi  nnthir.^  oh/^w^  ^*-  „  * i„ 
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balanced  by  denying  services  and  pro- 
grams for  those  who  need  them  more 
than  ever — is  wrong. 

These  steps,  alone  or  in  concert  will 
not  stop  inflation.  The  idea  that  a  rise 
in  unemployment  will  cause  a  like  lower- 
ing in  the  rate  of  inflation  is  a  myth. 
The  idea  that  high  inflation  is  caused 
by  an  unbalanced  Federal  budget  is  a 
myth. 

In  1975  when  the  budget  deficit  was 
over  $45  billion,  inflation  was  at  7  per- 
cent. The  following  year,  tiie  deficit 
reached  $66  bilhon.  yet  the  rate  of  in- 
flation decreased  to  4  8  percent.  The  link 
between  a  high  inflation  rate  and  deflcit 
Federal  spending  is  at  best  weak.  Re- 
duction of  Federal  spending  by  $20  bil- 
hon according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  OfQce  would  only  lower  inflation 
by  between  1  and  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Reducing  efforts  in  job  creation  both 
in  the  pubhc  and  private  sector  will  not 
reduce  inflation,  and  most  certainly  will 
not  balance  the  Federal  budget.  Walter 
Heller  has  stated  that  an  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  inflation  by  a  forced 
increase  in  unemployment  would  have 
to  be  almost  Draconian  to  effect  any 
change.  Three  million  people  would  have 
to  lose  their  jobs  to  effect  each  1  percent 
decrease  in  the  underlying  rate  of  in- 
flation. To  use  this  method,  to  actually 
du-b  the  rate  of  inflation  by  just  4  per- 
cent. 12  million  people  would  have  to 
be  forced  out  of  work. 

Estimates  have  been  made  that  enact- 
ment of  the  first  budget  resolution  will 
cause  the  direct  loss  of  500.000  jobs,  and 
as  the  "ripple"  effects  of  the  resolution 
are  reahzed.  an  additional  half  million 
people  could  be  out  of  work.  For  every 
1 -percent  increase  in  unemployment,  the 
Congressional  Budget  OfBce  estimates 
that  the  Federal  Government  loses  $25 
bilhon  in  decreased  tax  revenues  and 
increased  unemployment  compensation 
payments  and  welfare  benefits.  If  500.- 
000  people  were  to  lose  their  jobs,  the 
budget  deficit  would  in  fact  be  increased 
by  $10  billion.  How  can  we  even  hope  to 
balance  the  budget  with  this  decrease 
in  revenues  and  increase  in  Federal 
expenditures'' 

And  this  kind  of  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  people  being  forced  out  of  work 
is  not  in  a  full  employment  economy. 
The  unemployment  rate  is  already  at 
6.2  percent  and  rising,  and  in  one  indus- 
try, the  auto  industry.  25  percent  of  the 
work  force  is  now  on  lay-off 

One  of  the  most  effective  tools  to  com- 
bat inflation,  and  one  which  is  provided 
for  in  Hawkins-Humphrey,  is  to  encour- 
age productivity  and  create  new  jobs 
both  in  the  public  and  private  sector. 
One  of  the  mandates  of  CETA.  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act.  Is  that  the  number  of  jobs  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  provide  jobs  for  25  percent  of 
the  number  of  unemployed  in  excess  of 
4  percent  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  exceeds  7  percent.  If  the  un- 
employment rate  rises  to  7.4  percent,  as 
the  Budget  Committee  projects  and  we 
follow  the  mandate  of  the  statute  850  - 
000  countercyhcal  public  service  positions 
should   be   provided   under   title  VI   of 
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CETA  yet  the  budget  resolution,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  law  calls  for  a  decrease 
of  50,000  positions. 

The  budget  resolution  also  abandons 
one  of  the  most  effective  tools  to  combat 
the  recession,  countercyclical  fiscal  as- 
sistance and  the  State's  share  of  general 
revenue  sharing.  Countercyclical  assist- 
ance was  originally  enacted  to  provide  a 
standby  mechanism  to  aid  local  com- 
munities deal  with  increased  public  serv- 
ice costs  as  measured  by  increases  in  na- 
tional and  local  unemployment  and  the 
resulting  loss  in  tax  revenues.  In  the  first 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  submitted  by 
the  president,  the  inclusion  of  $1  billion 
for  the  countercycUcal  program  indi- 
cated the  President's  clear  recognition 
that  this  local  assistance  would  again  be 
crucial  for  economically  distressed  com- 
munities during  the  next  fiscal  year.  But 
as  the  economic  situation  continued  to 
worsen,  the  President  somehow  rea- 
soned that  this  would  no  longer  be 
needed,  and  eliminated  it  from  his  re- 
vised budget  submission. 

The  administration's  reasoning  is  like- 
wise shortsighted  in  elimination  of  the 
States'  share  of  general  revenue  sharing. 
The  common  argument  used  for  doing 
away  with  this  $2.3  biUion  State  program 
is  the  budget  surpluses  which  some  States 
now  enjoy.  However,  only  last  week  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  testimony 
before  the  Government  Operations  Sub- 
committee on  which  I  serve  suggested 
that  States  will  likely  find  themselves  in 
a  deflcit  position  within  a  very  short  time. 
This  would  obviously  mean  that  the 
States  would  also  no  longer  be  able  to  aid 
localities  during  this  recession. 

The  President's  request  and  the  first 
budget  resolution  will  likewise  effect  mas- 
sive reductions  and  changes  in  authoriz- 
ing legislation  in  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, cutbacks  in  food  stamps,  welfare 
demonstration  projects  and  low-income 
energy  assistance.  Reductions  in  pro- 
grams whose  services  are  needed  more 
than  ever  before. 

Certainly  the  timing  of  all  these  reduc- 
tions and  program  ATIC  changes  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  could  not  be  worse. 
As  we  head  into  a  deep  recession  we  are 
cutting  back  the  very  programs  which 
could  be  effective  weapons  against  it. 
Again,  we  are  formulating  a  short-term 
policy  without  recognition  of  the  long 
range  implications. 

If  we  are  to  adopt  an  effective  eco- 
nomic pohcy,  wage  and  price  controls 
must  be  a  component.  Only  the  imposi- 
tion of  across  the  board  controls  could 
attack  the  vicious  wage-price  inflation 
spiral  and  break  the  momentum  of  infla- 
tion. Controls  were  sucessful  immediately 
following  World  War  II,  the  Korean  War. 
and  in  the  Nixon  administration,  and 
can  be  successful  today.  Only  in  this 
manner  would  the  burden  of  fighting  in- 
flation be  shared  by  every  segment  of  the 
population. 

I  would  also  like  to  address  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  would  establish  fixed  ceihngs. 
instead  of  spending  targets  for  fiscal  year 
1981  expenditures.  This  attempt  by  the 
Budget  Committee  to  usurp  and  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  authorizing 
and  appropriating  committees  must  be 


rejected.  Imposition  of  this  type  of  pro- 
cedure in  the  flrst  resolution  was  con- 
sidered and  rightfully  abandoned  during 
the  authorization  of  the  Budget  Act  in 
1974.  The  authorizing  committees  have 
the  expertise  to  provide  appropriate  sums 
for  programs  as  they  see  fit  within  the 
targets  of  the  budget  resolution.  They 
should  not  be  forced  to  bow  to  the  indis- 
criminate dictates  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  balanced  budget, 
but  I  do  oppose  the  priorities  of  this 
proposal,  and  the  unrealistic  and  unjust 
projections  that  are  part  of  it.  Under  the 
budget  resolution,  spending  for  social  and 
Government  fiscal  assistance  programs 
will  fall.  Yet  spending  for  defense  pro- 
grams will  increase. 

The  question  of  the  priorities  estab- 
lished in  this  budget  resolution  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Of  course  the  Nation  re- 
quires a  sound  national  defense,  but  the 
Government  must  provide  as  well  basic 
social  services  and  necessities  for  all 
Americans — children,  the  unemployed, 
minorities,  the  young,  students,  the  dis- 
abled and  the  elderly.  We  must  recommit 
this  Nation  to  the  mandates  of  the  Haw- 
kins-Humphrey Pull  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
'Mr.  Kramer'. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  as  election  day  looms  on  the  hori- 
zon we  are  witnessing  the  biennial  trans- 
formation of  the  free-spending  liberals 
to  self-proclaimed  fiscal  conservatives. 
In  all  honesty  I  think  we  ought  to  give 
them  credit  for  having  their  finger  on 
the  public  pulse  and  recognizing  the 
primary  concern  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  today,  that  being  inflation. 
the  oppressive  inflation  rate  which  has 
gripped  this  country  and  which  relent- 
lessly erodes  the  earnings  and  savings 
of  every  American.  Americans  have  in- 
deed come  to  recognize  that  inflation, 
the  rate  of  inflation,  and  all  of  the  hor- 
rors accompanied  by  it  are  not  just  the 
result  of  OPEC  price  increases  or  just 
the  result  of  corporate  price  gouging, 
even  though  some  would  have  us  believe 
that.  But.  rather,  it  is  brought  on  and 
exacerbated  by  the  persistent  growth  in 
Government  spending  and  years  of  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending. 

The  majority  of  Americans  today  are 
strong  advocates  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  and  a  reduced  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending.  Unfortunately,  coming 
new  to  the  balanced  budget  team,  the 
big  spenders  have  not  quite  got  the  com- 
plete hang  of  things  and  have  missed  a 
central  part  of  the  equation. 

It  is  true  that  the  budget  that  is  being 
offered  today  is  balanced  if  we  forget 
about  the  $18  billion  worth  of  off-budget 
items.  But  at  what  cost?  The  sad  fact 
is  that  these  born  again  budget  balancers 
have  not  been  willing  to  get  hold  of  in- 
creasing Government  spending  and.  in 
fact,  have  balanced  the  budget  not  by 
cutting  back  on  spending,  but  by  raising 
taxes  to  pay  for  the  continued  binge  of 
Federal  spending. 

The  American  people  should  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  hoodwinked  into  believ- 


ing this  attractive  packaging  is  in  fact 
budget  balancing.  Let  us  look  at  the 
bottom  line. 

The  bottom  line  shows  an  increase  in 
taxes  for  fiscal  year  1981  over  fiscal  year 
1980  of  more  than  $80  billion,  $80  bil- 
lion in  order  to  pay  for  this  balancing 
act. 

The  tax  increases  over  1980  break 
down  in  the  following  way : 

The  increase  in  individual  taxes  due 
to  inflation,  "bracket  creep,"  is  $15  bil- 
lion. The  increase  in  social  security  taxes 
is  almost  $28  billion.  The  windfall  profit 
tax  is  $15  billion.  The  gas  conservation 
fee  is  S12.6  billion.  Withholding  taxes 
on  interest  and  on  dividends,  $3.4  bil- 
lion. Other  miscellaneous  increases,  in- 
cluding restrictions  on  tax-exempt  hous- 
ing bonds,  $8.3  bilhon,  giving  as  an  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1980  in  excess 
of  $83  billion  in  new  revenues  attributa- 
ble to  increased  taxes. 

This  figure  does  not  even  include  in- 
creased tax  receipts  generated  as  a  re- 
sult of  economic  growth.  Total  revenue 
increases  over  fiscal  year  1980  are  now 
estimated  at  close  to  $100  billion.  Reve- 
nues, which,  in  fact,  are  taxes,  have  near- 
ly doubled  during  the  3 '2  years  of  the 
present  administration  from  the  revenue 
base  when  President  Ford  left  office. 

For  years  the  Republican  minority  has 
acted  as  a  voice  of  responsibility  and. 
as  a  result,  has  often  been  cast  as  the 
heavy,  erroneously  labeled  as  insensitive 
to  the  low-  and  moderate-income,  the 
blue  collar  workers  and  the  average 
American  taxpayer. 
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In  fact,  the  policies  which  the  Re- 
publicans have  espoused  for  years  have 
been  designed  to  really  benefit  these 
people  by  increasing  meaningful  job 
opportunities,  by  increasing  real  in- 
come, and  by  decreasing  the  Government 
presence  and  tax  burden.  For  years  the 
Republicans  have  argued  in  vain  for  a 
balanced  budget,  a  responsible  balanced 
budget,  a  real  balanced  budget.  The 
budget  which  is  offered  today  In  the 
name  of  balance  does  not  meet  that  test. 
The  Republican  alternative  budget  does, 
for  it  is  balanced  on  the  twin  pillars  of 
reducing  Government  spending  and  re- 
ducing taxes.  This  is  what  the  American 
people  have  in  mind  when  they  call  for 
a  balanced  budget,  not  Government  as 
usual  and  an  additional  $900  in  taxes  for 
each  taxpayer  to  pay  for  it. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
Mr.  KRAMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
People  should  not  be  lulled  into  a  false 
sense  of  security  thinking  that  Repubh- 
cans  will  support  any  budget  so  long  as 
Lnf  ^  "balanced"  on  it.  Republicans 
want  a  balanced  budget,  yes,  but  a  re- 
sponsible balanced  budget  such  as  we 
H tr  P':°P°«ed  in  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive. I  believe  that  Republicans  and  the 
a-^^^'''*"J',^°P'^  ^^"  reject  this  budget 
ct^t ''  '^^fnced  only  at  the  expense  of 
continumg  the  ruinous  policies  of  high 
spending,  high  taxes,  and  high  inflation 


Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottdjcer)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) not  only  for  authoring  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill  but  for  staying  here 
all  day  and  leading  the  debate  on  the 
failure  of  this  budget  to  meet  the  objec- 
tives of  that  act  which  we  so  recently 
passed  and  leading  the  fight  to  try  and 
get  to  a  healthy  economy  in  this  country 
that  will  employ  the  tremendous  re- 
sources that  we  have,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  which  are  our  human  resources. 
Only  implementation  of  this  act  will  get 
us  back  into  a  situation  where  we  can 
have  prosperity  and  enjoy  once  again 
the  real  strength  of  this  Nation  which 
is  its  promise  as  land  of  opportunity 
where  people  wanted  to  come  from  all 
over  the  world  to  escape  repression  in  the 
countries  from  which  they  came,  to  get 
an  opportunity  to  advance  themselves 
within  a  land  which  offered  a  greater 
opportunity  than  any  other  country  on 
Earth.  We  are  quickly  getting  away  from 
that. 

I  am  very  worried  about  the  state  of 
this  country  because  we  have  at  this  time 
an  administration  that  is  consciously 
trying  to  throw  this  country  into  a  reces- 
sion or  depression.  We  are  seeing  the 
results  of  that  very  radically  at  the  pres- 
ent time  as  we  now  have  200.000  auto 
workers  out  of  work,  and  we  have  a 
construction  industry  that  is  going  down 
m  increments  of  22  percent  just  last 
month  and  there  were  virtually  no  new 
housing  starts.  We  are  beginning  to  see 
fright  and  pain  and  suffering  within  our 
society,  both  from  a  combination  of  in- 
creased infiation  and  increased  unem- 
ployment. 

At  the  same  time  we  are  seeing  this 
country  becoming  less  competitive  with 
respect  to  the  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  We  are  seeing  jobs 
shifting  to  Japan  and  to  Europe  to  a 
frightening  extent  and  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  is  actually  aiding 
and  abetting  that  move. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  this  re- 
cession or  depression  is  going  to  do  for 
us.  It  is  not  going  to  counteract  infla- 
tion as  the  classical  economists  tell  us. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  does  not  address  the 
causes  of  inflation.  It  is  not  even  going 
to  balance  the  budget  because,  a.s  you 
get  these  millions  of  people  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  they  are  go-ng  to 
go  on  unemployment  insurance;  they  are 
going  to  go  on  welfare:  and  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  pay  taxes. 

The  statistics  show  that  somewhere 
between  $20  and  $25  bUlion  of  addi- 
tional deficit  spending  results  from  every 
1  percent  increase  in  that  unemploy- 
ment. So  this  whole  recessionary  and  ex- 
penditure cut  effort  is  really  a 'fraud  on 
the  American  people  that  is  going  to  head 
us  down  the  road  to  a  shrinking,  shrivel- 
ing economy,  to  a  state  where  no  one 
is  going  to  want  to  come  here  because 
our  promise  is  not  going  to  be  delivered 
upon.  We  are  going  to  lose  our  com- 
petitiveness even  further  to  the  European 


countries  and  Japan,  and  we  will  not 
have  solved  inflation.  It  is  a  tragedy.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  a  tragedy. 

The  idea  of  my  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  saying,  you  know,  these  cuts 
really  do  not  mean  anything  is  simply 
false — those  cuts  are  going  to  contribute 
to  the  bankruptcy  of  our  cities,  to  having 
small  businesses  go  out  of  business,  to 
human  suffering  in  this  country  the  'ikes 
of  which  we  have  not  seen  since  the 
1930's.  To  no  avail  in  fighting  inflation, 
those  cuts  are  really  ver>-  beautiful  to  our 
society. 

You  take  a  look  at  the  prosperity  that 
presently  is  going  on  in  Japan  and  in 
Europe.  They  do  not  do  that  without 
Government  help  or  wnth  any  cam- 
paign inducing  people  to  hate  their  Gov- 
ernment and  believe  that  their  Govern- 
ment has  no  role  in  their  economy  They 
have  the  most  active  participation  of 
government  anyplace  else  in  the  world. 
We  see  in  fact  that  their  economy  suc- 
ceeds. The  Japanese  Government  works 
with  business  and  the  labor  groups,  and 
it  makes  a  huge  investment  of  their  tax- 
payers' money  to  make  sure  that  their 
technology  moves  forward,  that  their 
industr>-  moves  forward,  and  that  they 
do  create  jobs  within  their  industries. 
Japan  assures  a  person  a  job  for  his  en- 
tire lifetime.  Their  social  programs  are 
actually  far  more  advanced,  and  they  are 
prospering. 

You  talk  about  deficits  The  Japanese 
economy  at  the  present  time  has  a  $63 
billion  deficit,  and  their  inflation  rate  is 
very  low.  It  just  plainly  is  not  so  that 
what  this  country  needs  to  have  is  slashes 
in  the  Federal  Government  expenditures, 
and  particularly  in  the  areas  that  are 
most  critical  both  to  our  progress  and 
to  fighting  inflation. 

What  is  causing  our  inflation?  I  think 
the  prime  cause  of  our  inflation  has  got 
to  be  the  energ>-  dependence  that  we 
have  allowed  to  accumulate  within  this 
country. 

We  are  going  to  be  paying  $90  billion 
in  the  coming  year  for  imported  oil.  and 
that  is  a  tremendous  load  on  the  econ- 
omy. It  does  not  just  translate  itself,  as 
the  press  tends  to  proclaim,  into  an  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  gasoline,  because 
we  are  the  most  energry-intensive  society 
in  the  world.  All  our  goods  get  manufac- 
tured with  machinery-  that  uses  oil.  They 
get  delivered  to  a  warehouse  in  trucks, 
and  then,  of  course,  the  factory-  and  the 
warehouse  and  the  office  buildings  and 
everything  else  get  heated  and  cooled 
with  oil  and  much  of  their  electricity  is 
produced  with  oil  Then  our  products  go 
to  an  ultimate  marketplace  in  trucks,  and 
all  the  salesmen  go  out  in  cars.  Then  take 
a  look  at  the  degree  to  which  we  are 
depending  directly  on  oil :  From  the  time 
you  get  up  in  the  morning  and  brush  your 
teeth  with  a  plastic  toothbrush,  you  put 
on  clothes  made  of  plastic,  you  eat  food 
grown  with  oil-based  fertilizers,  you  go 
to  bed  at  night  in  plastic  sheets  You  are 
using  oil  all  day  long.  It  is  all  energy- 
intensive  within  our  economy,  so  that  oil 
price  increases  have  a  tremendous  eco- 
nomic effect. 

I  think  another  real  factor  in  inflation 
IS  something  on  which  we  agree,  and  that 
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is  that  we  have  allowed  our  industry  to 
become  less  competitive.  The  means  we 
have  got  to  make  huge  investments  with- 
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competitive  position,  not  address  the 
real  problems  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed within  our  ernnnmv 


to  achieve  any  real  economies  at  all,  but 
you  are  going  to  end  up  in  a  much  poorer 
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eral  spending  and  taxing  will  be  at  22     of  this  Congress.  In  January  1979, 1  pro-     goods  and  services  and  that  is  not  ra- 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  The     posed  legislation  which  would  have  lim-     tional.  It  is  a  factor  in  inflation  in  part 
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is  that  we  have  allowed  our  industry  to 
become  less  competitive.  The  means  we 
have  got  to  make  huge  investments  with- 
in our  society  to  see  to  it  that  our  indus- 
try becomes  more  competitive,  whether 
we  do  that  by  tax  cuts  or  whether  we 
do  it  by  subsidies. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mi(  higan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldmg.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  in  the  well 
on  his  analysis,  because  I  think  it  is  as 
sharply  focused  as  any  I  have  heard. 
Could  he  comment,  if  we  would,  on  two 
proposed  remedies  in  connection  with 
the  impact  of  the  energy  crisis?  Could  he 
refer  to  the  creation  of  an  import  agency 
to  deal  with  this  $90  billion  worth  of 
crude  oil  being  imported,  and  does  he 
have  any  comments  about  the  prospective 
decontrol  on  domestic  crude  oil? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
because  they  clearly  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  our  mflation  problem.  The  idea 
that  you  have  the  oU  companies,  which 
stand  to  gain  a  billion  dollars  in  profit 
for  every  dollar-a-barrel  increase  in  the 
price  of  OPEC  oil— that  you  have  them 
doing  the  buying  for  you  is  just  absolutely 
nonsense.  What  we  ought  to  do  is  have 
a  Federal  buying  authority. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  ought  to  have 
an  international  buying  authority.  For 
us  to  be  competing  with  Japan  and 
Europe  to  drive  the  OPEC  prices  up  is 
nonsense.  And  to  have  the  oil  companies, 
which  stand  directly  to  benefit,  do  the 
entire  administration  of  international 
oil  purchases,  has  got  to  be.  from  any- 
body who  would  obser\'e  this  from  the 
outside,  the  most  insane  policy  to  pursue. 

Decontrol  of  oil  prices  allows  an  oil- 
intensive  economy  to  suffer  the  kind  of 
inflation  we  have  seen,  permits  OPEC  to 
set  our  oil  prices  and  determine  our 
economy  and  allows  the  oil  companies  to 
come  away  with  huge  windfall  profit,  of 
which  we  laughingly  say  we  are  taxing 
away  with  a  tax  that  affects  less  than 
a  quarter  of  the  windfall  and  fails  to 
reach  the  other  special  tax  provisions 
like  expensing  intangible  driUing  costs, 
depletion,  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  that 
permits  the  major  oil  companies  to  pay 
an  efifective  tax  rate  of  only  20  percent 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Then  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  on  top  of  that  we  have 
the  proposal  for  a  10-cent-per-gallon 
so-called  fee  on  imported  oil.  another  in- 
flationary component  of  this  supposed 
balancing-the-budget  fiasco. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  That  is  highly  infla- 
tionary. As  a  matter  of  fact  the  overall 
program  of  the  President  and  of  this 
Budget  Committee  is  highly  inflationary- 
D  1730 
They  themselves  say  that  their  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  will  reduce  inflation 
by  only  one-tenth  to  two-tenths  of  i 
percent  and  that  the  oil  import  fee  is 
going  to  add  anywhere  from  a  half  of  1 
percent  up  to  three-quarters  of  1  per- 
cent, so  their  overall  program  is  clearlv 
going  to  add  fuel  to  the  inflation,  add 
havoc  to  our  economy,  leave  us  in  a  less 
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competitive  position,  not  address  the 
real  problems  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed within  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  talk  about 
some  of  the  other  things  that  are  caus- 
ing inflation. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  a  really 
drastic  housing  shortage  in  this  country. 
The  kind  of  depression  in  the  housing 
industr>'  we  are  seeing  is  going  to  de- 
prive us.  from  the  figures  I  have  seen,  of 
about  a  million  housing  starts  that  we 
will  probably  never  make  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  does  cutting  hous- 
ing funds  possibly  remedy  inflation  in 
this  kind  of  a  situation?  It  is  in  fact 
going  to  create  further  shortages  in 
housing.  We  are  at  the  point  where  the 
babies  that  were  bom  after  the  war  in 
the  baby  boom  are  at  the  point  of  need- 
ing housing  and  there  is  a  tremendous 
shortage  of  housing.  To  the  extent  we 
contribute  to  that  housing  shortage  by 
making  cuts  in  that  area,  we  are  in  fact 
worsening  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  take  a  look  at  the  cuts 
that  are  being  made  in  energy.  This 
budget  calls  for  a  $1.6  billion  cut  from 
the  January  budget  in  energy  expendi- 
tures that  are  designed  to  try  to  make 
ourselves  energy  independent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Certainly  we  ought 
not  to  be  making  this  kind  of  cuts  in 
the  meaningful  programs  that  are  at- 
tempting to  get  us  off  of  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  Chairman,  take  a  look  at  the  de- 
gree of  monopolization  in  our  country 
today.  Clearly  one  of  the  things  that  is 
causing  our  inflation  is  that  you  have 
administered  prices  as  you  do  with  oil 
companies.  A  number  of  us  have  tried 
for  years  to  see  if  we  could  not  get  an 
effective  revision  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
at  least  mandate  in  the.se  highly  concen- 
trated flelds  the  restoration  of  competi- 
tion. If  we  do  not  get  that  then  we  are 
going  to  invite  further  Government  reg- 
ulation which  I  know  many  other  people 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
I  myself,  abhor.  I  would  much  rather  see 
a  competitive  marketplace  with  a  multi- 
plicity of  firms  competing. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  soaring 
food  costs  which  are  leading  inflation, 
much  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  econ- 
omy, is.  in  the  major  food  industries  you 
have  a  very  high  concentration,  just  a 
few  companies  doing  the  distribution.  I 
think  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  fail  to 
attack  as  a  basic  cause  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  cate- 
gory of  cuts  here  that  Is  going  to  be 
counterproductive.  As  you  cut  youth  un- 
employment programs,  CETA  programs 
and  so  forth,  what  you  are  going  to  be 
doing  is  throwing  people  on  unemploy- 
ment insurance  or  welfare;  you  are  going 
to  have  thousands  of  youngsters  on  our 
city  streets  with  nothing  to  do  but  get 
into  trouble — for  sure  they  are  going  to 
get  into  trouble,  so  you  are  going  to  have 
to  hire  more  police,  you  are  going  to  have 
to  build  more  jails.  You  are  not  going 


to  achieve  any  real  economies  at  all,  but 
you  are  going  to  end  up  in  a  much  poorer 
country  and  much  less  desirable  country 
than  you  otherwise  would  have. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  last  thing  I  would 
like  to  speak  to  is  the  effect  of  these  cuts 
shifting  the  load  on  your  local  taxpayers. 
As  we  cut  the  education  budget,  as  we 
cut  the  job  programs,  as  we  cut  revenue 
sharing  and  countercyclical  funds,  you 
have  at  the  present  time  cities  and  com- 
munities that  are  on  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. If  you  are  going  to  keep  up  essen- 
tial services,  that  means  higher  local 
taxes.  I  do  not  think  that  is  something 
we  want, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  we  need  a 
balanced  budget  at  this  time  to  prevent 
Grovernment  borrowing  from  driving  up 
interest  rates,  and  when  the  budget  is 
considered  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
which  balances  the  budget  with  tax  re- 
form long  advocated  by  most  tax  ex- 
perts— but  restoring  these  disastrous 
and  counterproductive  cuts  and  leaving 
a  sufficient  surplus  to  permit  us  to  at- 
tack the  real  causes  of  inflation.  I  hope 
everyone  will  support  my  amendment. 

What  America  needs  is  revitalization, 
not  recession.  We  must  not  destroy  our 
economy  in  the  name  of  saving  it.  We 
must  make  the  investments  necessary  to 
become  quickly  energy  independent  and 
competitive  again  in  the  world  economy. 
We  owe  our  constituents  and  our  chil- 
dren no  less. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr, 
Brown)  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  pleased  that  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues now  support  a  balanced  budget, 
but  the  budget  resolution  before  us  to- 
day represents  the  highest  spending  and 
the  highest  taxes  in  history.  No  amount 
of  posturing  and  explaining  can  change 
these  basic  facts. 

Much  will  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
this  budget  is  balanced — at  least  on 
paper.  And  a  balanced  budget  certainly 
is  a  worthy  goal.  But  this  balanced 
budget  proposal  from  President  Carter 
and  the  House  Budget  Committee  con- 
signs Americans  to  years  of  economic 
.stagnation  and,  perhaps,  a  severe  reces- 
sion. 

This  balanced  budget  does  nothing  to 
erase  the  recent  spending  and  tax  explo- 
sion. It  does  nothing  to  reduce  the  rec- 
ord taxes  faced  by  workers,  savers,  and 
investors.  It  does  little  or  nothing  to  get 
the  economy  growing  again  in  housing, 
autos.  steel,  agriculture  and  other  ele- 
ments of  our  economy.  It  does  nothing 
to  increase  real  wages  for  workers  or  job 
opportunities  for  the  unskilled  and  un- 
employed. 

Since  1976,  our  Bicentennial  Year  and 
President  Ford's  last  year  in  office.  Fed- 
eral taxes  have  doubled,  from  $300  bil- 
lion to  more  than  $600  billion.  It  is  this 
tremendous  increase  in  the  tax  burden 
which  has  permitted  the  budget  to  be 
balanced.  Spending  restraint  has  been 
ignored.  It  is  ridiculous  to  call  this  proc- 
ess "budgeting"  when,  in  fact,  all  Con- 
gress is  doing  is  raising  taxes  to  cover 
all  of  the  spending  it  would  like  to  do. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  budget,  Fed- 
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eral  spending  and  taxing  will  be  at  22 
percent  of  gross  national  product.  The 
last  time  the  budget  was  balanced,  In 
1969,  the  Federal  share  of  the  economy 
was  just  20  percent  of  GNP, 

Our  bloated  Federal  budget  is  consum- 
ing more  and  more  of  the  productive 
private  economy,  choking  off  initiative 
and  burdening  Americans  with  insur- 
mountable taxes.  As  long  as  Congress 
continues  to  allow  Government  spending 
and  taxing  to  strangle  economic  growth, 
millions  of  Americans  will  be  forced  to 
turn  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
help,  creating  the  need  for  even  more  so- 
cial services  and  setting  the  vicious  cycle 
in  motion  again. 

There  is  good  reason  to  suspect  that 
we  win  find,  before  the  next  fiscal  year 
is  over,  that  the  spending  limit  we  are 
being  asked  to  approve  today  is  too  low. 
If  the  recession  which  the  economy 
appears  to  be  entering  i&  serious — and 
this  budget  will  help  to  assure  that  It 
is — we  will  find  the  so-called  "uncon- 
trollables"  in  the  budget  will  zoom  out 
of  control.  As  millions  lose  their  jobs, 
the  demand  for  Federal  services  will 
break  the  back  of  this  supposedly  bal- 
anced budget. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  a 
historical  precedent  for  budgets  going  out 
of  control  long  after  Congress  has  set 
its  spending  target.  This  very  budget 
resolution  we  are  now  debating  for 
fiscal  year  1981  Includes  an  upward 
revision  of  $19.4  billion  in  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  because  Congress  has 
approved  more  spending  than  the  last 
budget  resolution  allowed. 

We  are  told  that  the  extra  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1980  Is  unavoidable;  it  is 
those  "uncontrollables"  again.  We  have 
no  choice,  we  are  told,  but  to  send  the 
U.S.  Treasury  back  Into  the  private 
credit  markets  to  borrow  money  at  a 
time  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  clamping  down  tightly  on  the  money 
supply  and  interest  rates  are  soaring. 

No  wonder  President  Carter  wants  to 
slap  credit  controls  on  the  average 
American  who  Is  struggling  to  balance 
the  family  budget.  Who  is  going  to  tell 
the  farmer  who  needs  a  loan  to  get  his 
crops  planted,  the  small  businessman 
who  needs  credit  to  pay  his  bills,  the 
lald-off  factory  worker  whose  plant 
cannot  borrow  to  expand,  who  is  going 
to  tell  them  the  Federal  Government 
needs  to  borrow  that  money?  Surely  they 
will  understand  when  It  Is  explained  that 
it  is  not  Congress  fault;  it  is  those 
"uncontrollables."  you  see. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  budget  should 
be  balanced.  And  not  just  next  year. 
but  this  year,  too.  But  just  as  important 
as  the  balance  between  outlays  and 
revenues  is  the  amount  of  the  spending 
and  taxes.  We  must  use  the  budget  proc- 
ess as  an  Instrument  of  spending 
restraint.  We  need  not  cut  spending 
drastically,  but  we  must  slow  the  pace 
of  spending  growth  which  permits  the 
budget  to  double  in  just  a  few  short 
years. 

If  the  budget  process  will  not  work — 
and  it  is  clear  that  It  has  not  worked— 
it  is  time  to  enact  limitations  on  Con- 
gress ability  to  spend.  At  the  beginning 
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of  this  Congress,  In  January  1979, 1  pro- 
posed legislation  which  would  have  lim- 
ited 1980  spending  to  21  percent  of  gross 
national  product  and  gradually  reduced 
the  federal  share  of  the  economy  to  its 
traditional  18-percent  level  by  1983. 

But  the  House  has  not  been  permitted 
to  vote  on  any  spending  limitation  meas- 
ure. I  also  have  cosponsored  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  balance  the  budg- 
et, but  this  also  has  been  bottled  up  In 
committee. 

If  the  budget  resolution  we  are  now 
considering  is  approved,  there  will  be 
much  self-congratulation  over  the  fact 
that  it  appears  to  be  in  balance.  But 
Congress  cannot  escape  the  reality  that 
this  balance  results  from  the  highest 
taxes  Americans  have  ever  paid,  nor  from 
the  certainty  that  this  huge  budget  will 
insure  slow  or  no  growth  in  the  private 
economy.  For  the  working  American,  that 
means  no  chance  for  a  rising  standard 
of  living.  For  those  not  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  job  already,  it  means  no  hope 
of  finding  one. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  SnmoN) . 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
speaking  a  little  later  about  some  of  the 
specifics  but  at  this  point  we  are  discuss- 
ing the  economics  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  heard  the  opening  remarks  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Haw- 
kins ^  .  I  was  called  to  my  ofiBce.  As  I 
listened  to  the  gentleman  on  the  moni- 
torscope  in  my  ofQce.  I  could  not  help 
but  think  that  here  is  a  prophet  in  our 
midst,  that  most  of  us  who  are  Members 
of  the  House  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  going  to  be  forgotten  at  a  point  when 
our  colleague  from  California  and  what 
he  has  said  to  us  and  where  we  ought 
to  be  going,  those  things  are  going  to 
be  remembered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  inflation 
problem.  That  is  what  is  causing  all  the 
stir  right  now.  That  problem  is  real. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  talked  to  a  gentle- 
man the  other  day  who  said  would  it 
not  be  great  if — he  happened  to  men- 
tion election  day — if  by  election  day  we 
could  get  inflation  down  to  14  percent. 

Mr,  Chairman.  If  inflation  were  half 
that  rate,  7  percent,  at  7  percent  in  10 
years  you  double  prices:  in  20  years  you 
quadruple  prices;  in  30  years  you  increase 
by  a  factor  of  almost  8.  The  question  is. 
then,  as  has  been  posed  by  a  few  people, 
how  do  we  move  toward  stopping  infla- 
tion. Balancing  the  budget  can  be  part  of 
it.  However,  it  tends  to  be  exaggerated  in 
the  atmosphere  in  which  we  are  now. 

It  is  a  handy  symbol  that  the  public 
understands  and  the  public  thinks  as 
responsible  so  we  grab  it.  I  would  differ 
from  those  who  say  it  makes  no  difference 
at  all.  It  right  now  will  have  an  impact  of 
perhaps  two-tenths  of  a  percent  on  in- 
flation and  It  is  cumulative,  so  that  this 
year  it  is  two-tenths  of  a  percent  and 
that  is  added  on  in  future  years  and  if 
next  year  you  have  another  two-tenths 
that  means  four-tenths. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant than  that,  what  we  are  doing  is,  we 
are  spending  an  increasing  percentage  of 
our  tax  dollar  on  interest  rather  than 


goods  and  services  and  that  is  not  ra- 
tional. It  is  a  factor  In  Inflation  In  part 
because  In  years  when  we  should  have 
balanced,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  year,  for  example.  Japan  and 
Germany,  countries  with  much  lower 
rates  of  inflation,  have,  relative  to  GNP. 
much  higher  rates  of  deficits.  Even  as- 
suming the  President's  original  $16  bil- 
lion. West  Germany  this  year  will  have 
a  deficit  roughly  triple  that  figure  rela- 
tive to  GNP. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  really  is. 
are  we  moving  in  a  solid,  steady  course 
toward  balancing  the  budget  and,  sec- 
ond, are  we  balancing  it  in  the  right 
way? 

My  colleague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie) 
said  we  ought  to  be  examining  every  area. 
That  is  correct,  but  that,  my  friends,  we 
have  not  done.  We  have  said  that  the 
defense  area  is  sacrosanct.  We  cannot  re- 
examine any  expenditures  in  the  defense 
area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  an  excellent 
speech  made  by  Senator  Muskie.  I  think 
it  was  before  the  Grocers  of  America  or 
some  group,  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Quarterly,  saying  we  are  making  a  mas- 
sive mistake  in  this  country  not  reexam- 
ining defense  along  with  all  other  areas. 
□  1740 

So,  that  fundamental  error  has  been 
made.  Now.  how  do  we  get  hold  of  infla- 
tion fundamentally,  more  than  balanc- 
ing the  budget?  I  think  there  are  two 
ways  historically  that  we  do  that.  One 
might  work,  and  that  is  what  much  of 
our  policy  is  premised  on  That  is  to 
increase  unemployment,  and  in  the  proc- 
ess climb  down  inflation,  and  it  may 
work.  I  do  not  know. 

There  is  a  real  question  today  because. 
unlike  past  periods,  we  are  not  going  to 
let  people  starve  anymore  There  is  un- 
employment compensation;  there  Is  wel- 
fare; there  are  other  programs,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  paying  people  for  doing 
nothing  rather  than  paying  people  for 
doing  something.  It  might  work,  but  it 
might  not:  and  even  if  it  did  work,  it 
would  be  working  at  a  terrible  cost  to 
the  human  spirit  in  this  Nation. 

There  is  another  way  that  we  know 
works.  And  here  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
alwavs  agree  with  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  ,  but  much  of  what 
he  had  to  say  today  I  found  myself 
agreeing  with.  If  he  reads  the  Record,  I 
hope  he  does  not  have  a  heart  seizure  or 
anything  because  he  reads  that  I  am 
agreeing  with  him  here.  That  is,  we  have 
to  utilize  the  resources  we  have.  We  turn 
the  liability  of  unemplojTnent  into  an 
asset  of  productivity.  It  is  really  not  that 
complicated,  and  if  we  look  at  our  his- 
tory since  World  War  II.  we  find  a  very 
interesting  thing.  We  can  find  three  or 
four  exceptions,  but  almost  inevitably 
every  year  where  we  have  high  employ- 
ment we  have  low  inflation  because  peo- 
ple are  productive  They  are  doing  what 
they  ought  to  be  doing  to  help  move  this 
Nation  ahead  economically. 

But  this  budget — and  a  budget  has  to 
reflect  policy — this  budget  is  following 
the  policies  that  have  been  set  down  by 
our  committees,  by  the  administration. 
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This  budget  Is  premised  on  the  first  of 
those  two  alternatives,  and  that  I  think 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  I  think  the  day 


man  did  not  hear  me.  Here  is  a  man  who 
about  every  6  weeks  has  an  epileptic 
seizure.  What  we  are  doing  through  our 


agree  with  both  gentlemen,  but  I  would 
hke  to  say  that  I  do  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  sense  that  we  have  some 
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The  full  employment  law  of  1978  WEis 
the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  economic 
thought  and  of  the  experience  of  a  ouar- 


What  is  happening  today  in  Detroit 

is  just  the  cutting  edge  of  what  will  no 
doubt  occur  in  many  nthpr  nrhan   ppn- 


we  pursue  this  route  again,  I  predict  we 
will  wind  up  by  putting  the  economy  and 
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■mis  budget  is  premised  on  the  first  of 
those  two  alternatives,  and  that  I  think 
is  fundamentally  wrong.  I  think  the  day 
is  going  to  come — I  hope  it  is  going  to 
come  yet  while  I  am  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress— when  we  say  in  this  Nation  that 
we  are  going  to  guarantee  every  person 
a  job.  Fundamentally  and  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  do  it,  in  the  private  sector, 
let  us  do  it  in  the  private  sector,  but  we 
are  going  to  pay  people  either  for  being 
productive  or  nonproductive,  and  how 
infinitely  greater  sense  it  makes  to  pay 
people  for  being  productive. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  again  through 
history,  when  we  had  this  thing  called 
the  WPA.  we  turned  a  liability  into  an 
asset.  Why  we  cannot  leam  from  our  own 
history  I  do  not  understand.  And  yet,  we 
are — and  my  colleague  from  New  York 
'Mr.  WEISS'  has  pointed  this  out — we 
are  saying  under  title  VI.  and  I  remind 
the  Members,  that  we  are  not  only  saying 
cut  jobs  50.000.  public  service  jobs  50,000 
out  of  200.000.  but  we  have  already  come 
down  from  300.000  to  200,000,  and  now- 
down  to  150.000  in  2  fiscal  years. 

These  are  not  just  statistics.  These  are 
not  just  statistics  that  impact  on  our 
economy.  Let  me  tell  the  Members  about 
a  man,  and  I  mentioned  it  in  the  com- 
mittee meeting  the  other  day.  a  man  in 
Anna.  HI.,  who  came  and  talked  to  me. 
He  is  on  welfare  right  now,  but  every 
6  weeks  he  has  an  epileptic  seizure.  For 
some  reason  the  medicine  that  is  now 
available  does  not  help  him.  He  can- 
not get  a  job  in  the  private  sector.  I  would 
love  to  get  a  CETA  job  for  him.  but  we 
have  cut  back  and  I  cannot  get  a  CETA 
job  for  him.  He  is  on  welfare  right  now. 

Now.  maybe  somewhere  there  is  some 
Member  of  Congress  who  thmks  that  is 
a  good  thing.  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  have 
to  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  policies 
that  put  this  man  to  work. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  yield  to  my  col- 
league, who  I  am  sure  must  agree  with 
me. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Would  not  the  gentle- 
man love  even  better  to  get  his  constitu- 
ent a  steady  job.  to  have  a  job  in  the 
private  sector  that  has  permanency, 
that  resulted  in  some  real  growth  in 
the  economv? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Let  me  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Ohio,  and  I  think  he  has  some 
business  experience,  as  I  have,  in  fairness 
to  any  private  sector  employee,  he  has 
10  people  who  apply  for  a  job.  one  of 
whom  every-  6  weeks  is  going  to  have  an 
epileptic  seizure  on  the  job. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Would  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  employ  that  man  as  a  private 
employer? 

Mr.  REGULA.  WeU,  the  gentleman  is 
putting  a  different  set  of  circumstances 
on  it.  I  thought  he  was  referring,  when 
he  said  that  he  would  love  to  have  a  CETA 
job,  to  an  able  bodied  individual  that 
would  normally  go  into  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  sorry,  but  the  gentle- 


man did  not  hear  me.  Here  is  a  man  who 
about  every  6  weeks  has  an  epileptic 
seizure.  What  we  are  doing  through  our 
policies  is,  we  are  saying  to  him,  "You  go 
on  welfare." 

Why  do  we  not  have  manpower  policies 
that  say  to  that  man,  "You  plant  trees; 
you  do  some  things  to  enrich  the  society," 
and  maybe  in  the  process  he  will  work  for 
some  local  agencies  and  the  private  busi- 
ness sector  will  find  a  way  to  say,  "Here 
is  a  fellow  we  can  take  a  chance  on." 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  think 
that  makes  sense? 

Mr.  REGULA.  It  does  make  sense,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  the  restraints  that 
were  put  in  on  the  committee  resolution 
reducing  CETA  jobs  were  not  aimed  at 
that  type  of  thing,  but  rather  the  general 
title  VI  jobs. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  understand,  but  general 
title  VI  jobs  apply  to  real  people  who 
have  real  problems,  and  I  think  we  are 
ignoring  that.  People  who  for  one  reason 
or  another,  such  as  they  may  have  a  hard 
time  reading  and  writing  English,  they 
may  have  epileptic  seizures,  whatever  it 
is,  they  simply  are  not  able  to  be  getting 
jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  would  support  that  if 
it  were  separated  out,  but  I  think  that 
again  should  not  be  used  in  support  of 
increased  funding  across  the  board  in 
tiUe  VI. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  wish  I  were  here  debat- 
ing increased  funding.  We  are  talking 
about  slashes  in  funding.  We  are  talking 
about  eliminating  under  this  resolution 
the  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps. 
Again.  I  cannot  believe  that  is  sound 
pubhc  policy.  It  is  going  to  save  a  few 
dollars  temporarily.  Long  range,  it  is  go- 
ing to  cost  us. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit  me  to  be  parti- 
san just  for  a  second,  there  have  been 
at  least  two  opportunities  in  the  last  12 
months  for  this  House  to  adopt  a  little 
bit  of  the  philosophy  that  the  gentleman 
suggested.  One  was  an  opportunity,  when 
the  gentleman  from  the  gentleman's 
owm  State.  Mr.  Findley,  offered  an 
amendment  to  have  a  program  for  work- 
fare  for  food  stamps;  just  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  each  one  of  the  States,  and  it 
was  turned  down.  Another  opportunity 
was  when  we  had  the  welfare  reform 
measure  l)efore  this  body  as  well  as  be- 
fore the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
House,  the  Agriculture  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

During  that  particular  time  this  side 
of  the  aisle  tried  to  get  adopted  a  work 
requirement  to  allow  the  States  to  have 
work  rules  in  their  welfare  programs. 
That  was  not  permitted  because  the  gen- 
tleman's party  objected  to  that  ap- 
proach. You  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  reclaim  my  time 
from  that  slightly  partisan  remark,  rath- 
er than  rebutting  it  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords  ' . 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  time  Is 
running  out.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  must  say  that  in  essence  I 


agree  with  both  gentlemen,  but  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  do  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  sense  that  we  have  some 
very  pressing  national  priorities. 
D  1750 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  particular  I  refer  to 
youth  unemployment  which  is  rising  at 
an  incredible  rate,  and  it  is  going  up  even 
more  so  with  the  recession  that  is  com- 
ing on  us.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  this 
budget  resolution  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration the  administration's  proposal 
for  tr>'ing  to  do  something  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon i  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  . 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
in  these  terms  it  becomes  counterproduc- 
tive when  we  try  to  cut  in  some  of  these 
areas  since  in  the  end  it  results  in  or 
adds  to  the  Federal  expense  rather  than 
deducting  from  it  in  some  of  these  areas 
we  mentioned. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  could 
not  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords*  more,  and  I  ap- 
preciate his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add  just  one 
other  fact,  and  that  is  that  I  th'nk  the 
policy  and  the  budget  represented  here 
probablv  reflects  accurately  public  opin- 
ion today.  If  our  job  is  simply  to  follow 
public  opinion  no  matter  where  it  leads. 
then  we  are  doing  the  right  thing,  but 

I  think  our  job  is  to  determine  what 
the  national  need  is  and  then  lead  the 
Nation.  I  think  we  can  lead  the  Nat'on  to 
better  sound  economic  policies  and  at  the 
same  time  more  humanitarian  economic 
pol'cies. 

Mr.  CONYERS  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  analvsis  bv  mv  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SiMON\  but  we  helped  .shape  the  public 
attitude  that  we  are  now  being  expected 
to  follow.  I  think  we  have  to  t.ike  some 
responsibility  for  the  public's  believing 
that  we  can  fight  inflation  by  balancing 
the  budget. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

II  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year 
and  a  half  ago — It  almost  seems  like  a 
millennium  ago — the  Congress  approved 
and  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
Hum"hrev-Hawkins  Full  Emplovment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act.  I  would  not 
have  expected  then  to  be  standing  here 
today,  on  the  eve  of  an  historic  debate 
on  the  budget  and  the  economy,  discuss- 
ing the  reasons  why  this  landmark  leg- 
islation has  been  subverted  and  aban- 
doned by  those  who  make  economic 
policy.  After  all,  Humphrey-Hawkins 
was  aporoved  bv  the  overwhelming 
majoritv  and  was  intended  to  furnish  a 
new  framework  for  economic  policy  in 
the  coming  years. 
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The  full  emplojrment  law  of  1978  was 
the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  economic 
thought  and  of  the  experience  of  a  quar- 
ter century.  It  built  upon  the  employ- 
ment act  of  1946  and  addressed  the  in- 
adequacies of  that  law  that  aimed  to 
create  a  full-employment  and  produc- 
tion economy. 

Humphrey-Hawkins  was  not  intended 
as  a  seasonal  law,  to  be  applied  imder 
one  set  of  circumstances  but  not  an- 
other. Its  mandate  was  not  to  deal  with 
a  high-unemployment,  low-inflation 
economy  only,  to  be  cast  aside  during 
a  period  of  runaway  inflation.  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins was  intended  as  a  law 
for  all  seasons.  The  basic  framework  for 
economic  planning  and  decisionmaking, 
regardless  of  particular  circumstances. 

Yet  the  pohcies  that  the  administra- 
tion has  pursued  during  the  past  several 
months,  and  that  the  House  is  being 
asked  to  ratify  through  this  budget 
resolution,  are  totally  contrarj^  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  full  employ- 
ment law.  These  policies  are  being  pur- 
sued in  disregard  of  that  law. 

As  a  result,  we  are  witnessing  yet  an- 
other economic  calamity,  that  is  hkely  to 
be  a  repeat  of,  perhaps  worse  than,  the 
stagflation  of  the  mid-1970's: 

Another  deep  recession  that  can  throw 
an  additional  3  million  workers  out  of 
jobs,  beyond  the  6-8  million  already  out 
of  work ; 

Another  deep  business  slump  that  can 
destroy  an  untold  number  of  small  firms; 

Another  round  of  exploding  pubhc 
costs  and  deficits  to  cover  unemploy- 
ment, welfare,  and  local  economic  dis- 
locations (it  is  estimated  each  additional 
percentage  of  unemployment  means  S20 
billion  in  Federal  costs) ;  and 

Another  round  of  fiscal  defaults  af- 
fecting major  cities. 

The  State  of  Michigan  and  the  city  of 
Detroit,  as  just  one  example,  are  reeling 
under  the  twin  jolts  of  staggering  infla- 
tion and  runaway  I'.n employment.  Their 
situation  is  not  unique. 

Detroit's  current  jobless  rate  is  14  per- 
cent, more  than  twice  the  national  rate 
(Michigan's  is  over  11  percent* ; 

Detroit  faces  a  deficit  this  vear  that 
could  reach  $60  million,  even  though  the 
city  has  made  drastic  cuts  in  its  work 
force,  which  now  stands  at  the  lowest 
level  since  the  1930's; 

Twenty-three  percent  of  Detroit's 
black  labor  force  is  unemployed:  close 
to  50  percent  of  the  city's  youth  are  un- 
employed; and  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment is  expected  to  reach  beyond 
60  percent; 

Public  assistance  applications  through- 
out Michigan  climbed  61  percent  In  Jan- 
uary- over  the  previous  year;  one-quarter 
of  Detroit's  citizens  now  receive  some 
form  of  direct  public  assistance,  and  this 
IS  projected  to  climb  to  one-third  of  the 
city's  population ; 

In  terms  of  unemployment  and  pubhc 
assistance,  Detroit  already  has  reached 
the  situation  that  existed  during  the  last 
recession,  and  this  time  we  have  not  yet 
reached  the  bottom ;  and 

Not  surprisingly,  Detroit's  crime  rate 
^  moving  up,  virtually  in  the  same  fash- 
ion during  the  last  recession  when  It  was 
at  a  30-percent  rate  annually. 


What  is  happening  today  in  Detroit. 
is  just  the  cutting  edge  of  what  will  no 
doubt  occur  in  many  other  urban  cen- 
ters, and  these  grim  statistics  do  not  por- 
tray the  even  greater  damage  that  will 
take  place  if  the  House  approves  a  bal- 
anced budget  resolution,  one  that  will 
cut  out  the  heart  of  the  very-  domestic 
programs  that  up  to  now  have  kept  cities 
afloat. 

This  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  by  a  set  of  eco- 
nomic policies  that  are  totally  contrary 
to  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  full  employ- 
ment law. 

Humphrey-Hawkins  directed  the  Gov- 
ernment to  build  its  economic  policy  on 
the  basis  of  the  goals  of  full  employment, 
full  production,  and  full  economic 
growth.  The  policies — including  the  bal- 
anced budget — that  we  now  are  being 
asked  to  ratify  will  bring  about  the  very 
opposite  goals  of  massive  unemployment, 
declining  produrtion.  and  no  growth. 

While  H.R.  50  declared  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  one  of  its 
goals,  it  explicitly  tied  this  to,  and  made 
il  consistent  with,  the  prior  achievement 
of  an  interim  unemplovment  goal  of  4 
percent  and  of  an  inflation  goal  o*'  3 
percent. 

Humphrey -Hawkins  created  a  compre- 
hensive and  c(xirdinated  planning  and 
policy  framework  for  achieving  economic 
goals.  The  Budget  Committee,  on  the 
other  hand,  offers  us  the  spectacle  of 
helter-skelter,  seat-of-the-pants.  poUcy- 
making.  with  not  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  its  costs  and  consenuences. 

The  full  employment  law  of  1978  called 
for  achievement  of  its  goals  on  the  basis 
of  first  attending  to  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic, economic,  and  social  priorities. 
Current  economic  policy  and  the  House 
budget  resolution  cast  aside  those 
priorities. 

Humphrey-Hawkins  mandated  bal- 
anced growth,  and  pohcies  to  even  out 
economic  conditions  across  regions.  Cur- 
rent policy  further  aggravates  the  eco- 
nomic disparities  that  exist. 

It  called  for  economic  programs  tar- 
geted to  those  persons  and  places  in 
greatest  need.  The  budget  resolution,  in- 
stead, singles  out  the  most  disadvantaged 
persons  and  places  to  bear  the  greatest 
sacrifice. 

Yet  the  most  fundamental  difference 
between  the  two  is  one  of  economic  phi- 
losophy. Humphrey -Hawkins  directed  us 
to  plan  for  full  economic  growth,  not  to 
engineer  massive  slowdowns  and  reces- 
sions. It  directed  us  to  increase  personal 
income  and  purchasing  power,  not  de- 
press it;  to  fully  utilize  and  augment  our 
productive  capacity,  not  force  it  into  idle- 
ness, as  we  have  done  today. 

To  me  the  House's  pursuit  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
is  depressed  is  equivalent  to  calling  for 
another  recession  as  the  best  "cure"  for 
inflation.  It  barely  masks  the  creation  of 
another  grand  illusion — namely,  that  we 
can  bring  the  economy  into  balance  by 
crippling  its  human  and  material  basis — 
its  manpower;  its  job  skills;  its  produc- 
tive capacity;  and  its  purchasing  power. 

We  have  gone  this  route  before — I  am 
told  the  1980  recession  will  be  the  34th  in 
history  since  records  were  flrst  kept.  If 


we  pursue  this  route  again,  I  predict  we 
will  wind  up  by  putting  the  economy  and 
the  Government  in  an  even  greater  hole 
than  it  is  today — with  another  round  of 
Federal  deficits  to  finance  the  public 
costs  of  the  recession,  further  fiscal  dis- 
ruption in  our  cities ;  a  weaker  economic 
base  with  which  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

Let  me  then  offer  my  own  prescription, 
that  is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  law. 

It  has  four  elements;  across-the-board 
economic  controls  to  halt  the  inflation; 
economic  planning  as  Humphrey-Hawk- 
ins calLs  for;  a  policy  to  reduce  oil  prices 
and  eliminate  dependency  on  foreign  oil, 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  inflation; 
and  cuts  in  defense  spendmg  to  save  the 
few  social  programs  that  offer  citizens 
some  hope. 

Economic  controls  are  the  only  decent 
alternative  to  recession.  If  fairly  apphed, 
they  are  the  best  method  in  the  short 
run  for  breaking  the  inflation  psychol- 
ogy, that  is  at  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Second,  an  immediate  halt  to  the  oil 
decontrol  policy,  which  is  the  single  most 
critical  factor  fanning  the  inflation.  To 
sever  the  cozy  connection  between  OPEC 
and  big  oil  and  to  break  the  monopoly 
that  big  oil  exercises.  I  have  projxjsed 
the  creation  of  a  Federal  oil  import 
agency  to  buy  and  sell  all  foreign  oil  used 
in  the  United  States.  Shortly,  I  will  be  in- 
troducing a  companion  bill  to  create  a 
public  oil  and  gas  corporation  to  tap  the 
enormous  energy  resources  on  Federal 
lands. 

Third,  a  mihtary  budget  that  already 
provides  for  a  nuclear  arsenal  capable  of 
killing  every  Russian  145  times  is  a 
budget  that  can.  and  ought  to  be  cut.  No 
one  has  yet  presented  a  good  argument 
for  raising  defense  spending  m  order  to 
build  more  weapons  that  any  nation  can 
ever  possibly  use. 

Finally,  having  experienced  one  eco- 
nomic disEister  after  another  as  a  result 
of  abandoning  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
full  employment  law.  I  suggest  we  start 
now  to  implement  that  law  and  build  the 
machinery  for  rational  economic  plan- 
ning that  has  escaped  us  to  our  detri- 
ment for  so  long. 

In  an  election  year,  where  polling 
trends  replace  logic,  the  tendency  is  for 
economic  sense  to  take  a  back  seat  to 
organized  power  and  for  fair  play  to  be 
pushed  aside  by  raw  strength. 

A  balanced  budget,  plus  a  recession, 
plus  a  failure  to  straighten  out  our  en- 
ergy policy  spells  economic  and  social 
disaster. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  reconsider  our 
course,  and  to  implement  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkms  law. 

n  1800 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  15 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula)  . 

Mr.  REGLTLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  debate  on  this  budget  resolution.  I 
think  it  is  imperative  that  we  understand 
the  importance  of  passing  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  and  in  the  years  ahead 
with  a  surplus  in  periods  of  strong  eco- 
nomic activity. 

In  fighting  mflation  and  econcwnic  de- 
cline, we   are  really   fighting   a  battle 
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which  has  its  roots  in  the  economic  pol- 
icies of   15   years   ago  of  the  Johnson 


set  of  statistics.  For  30  years  we  have  had 
a  growth  each  year  in  real  productivity 


regulations.  These  regulations  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  inflationary  impact  of 
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root  causes  of  the  inflation  we  are  ex-     great  faith  in  our  forecasts  if  this  were  a     speaking  hypothetically.  We  have  the 
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which  has  its  roots  in  the  economic  pol- 
icies of  15  years  ago  of  the  Jolinson 
administration.  It  was  In  the  mid-1960's, 
and  while  we  were  fighting  two  wars,  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  war  on  poverty. 
we  were  laying  the  groundwork  for  a 
third  war.  the  war  on  inflation. 

During  the  heydays  of  President  John- 
son, we  had  it  all.  large  defense  outlays. 
which  consumed  over  40  percent  of  our 
budget,  and  the  beginning  of  what  was 
to  become  a  tremendous  growth  in  ex- 
pensive social  programs.  We  were  as- 
sured we  could  have  guns  and  butter. 
But  rather  than  pay  for  these  through 
higher  taxes,  the  Government  chose  to 
charge  them  off  to  future  years  through 
manipulating  the  money  supply  or,  in 
effect:  pajring  a  portion  of  our  bills  with 
the  printing  press. 

Economically,  the  1960's  and  early 
1970's  were  easy.  The  American  dream 
seemed  to  be  a  reality.  We  had  big  Fed- 
eral budgets,  cheap  energv  and  low  taxes 
to  keep  everything  rolling.  Unfortu- 
nately, all  of  this  led  to  cheap  dollars 
as  the  Government  recklessly  printed 
money  to  pay  for  its  spendthrift  ways. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
an  article  that  appeared  in  Time  maga- 
zine of  April  21  of  this  year: 

Successive  U.S.  administrations  since  the 
mid-1960's  have  mismanaged  the  economy  by 
wUdly  spending  more  than  they  collected 
in  taxes  and  then  recklessly  printing  money 
to  pay  for  the  prodigal  policies.  In  18  of  the 
past  19  years,  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
in  deficit,  creating  a  sea  of  red  ink  totaling 
$372  billion.  Until  recently,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  cooperated  with  the  spend- 
and-spend  policies  by  pushing  up  the  growth 
of  money.  This  rapid  Increase  In  expenditures 
and  credit  beyond  any  real  growth  In  the 
production  of  goods  and  services  remains  the 
basic  cavise  of  inflation 

This  is  from  the  article  in  Time,  en- 
titled "Capitalism.  Is  It  Working?"  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  read  the  entire 
article. 

These  policies  have  finally  come  home 
to  roost.  The  increase  in  spending,  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  money  supply,  and 
the  failure  to  increase  production  of 
goods  and  services  to  keep  up  the  pace 
underlie  the  situation  we  are  now  in.  The 
inflation  of  today  is  the  legacy  of  mone- 
tizing our  deficits  for  many  years. 

The  Government  was  not  the  only  one 
who  enjoy  the  expanding  economy.  The 
American  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  level  of  affluence  that  few  now 
wish  to  give  up.  Although  many  are 
pressed  hard  economically  to  maintain 
their  former  standard  of  living,  the  plas- 
tic money  has  made  it  relatively  easy  for 
them  to  try. 

The  result  has  been  a  tremendous 
growth  in  consumer  debt  and  a  reduction 
in  the  savings  rate. 

It  is  1980.  and  the  economic  fruits  bom 
from  the  policies  of  the  past  15  years 
are  poisoning  our  economy.  In  our  basket 
of  economic  indicators,  we  now  have: 

First.  A  productivity  rate  which  drop- 
ped to  minus  2.1  percent  last  year  and  Is 
far  below  that  of  many  of  the  Western 
industrialized  nations  and  Japan.  This 
is  compared  with  an  average  rate  of  real 
productivity  growth  of  a  plus  2.9  percent 
in  our  own  country  over  the  past  30  vears. 

I  think  this  is  an  extremely  significant 


set  of  statistics.  For  30  years  we  have  had 
a  growth  each  year  in  real  productivity 
of  2.9  percent,  and  yet  last  year  we 
dropped  to  minus  2.1  percent.  What  this 
really  says  is  that  we  no  longer  have  the 
luxury  of  expanding  our  money  supply 
predicated  on  an  increase  in  the  real 
productivity  of  the  Nation. 

Second.  A  low  and  falling  savings  rate. 
Americans  are  now  saving  less  than  3 
percent  of  their  income,  lower  than  at 
any  time  in  the  post-Korean  war  period. 
West  Germany  last  year  had  a  savings 
rate  of  about  13.5  percent  and  Japan 
about  22  percent. 

Third.  High  energy  costs.  The  cost  of 
oil,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  past  2  years.  More 
importantly,  it  is  continually  being  made 
clear  to  us  just  how  unstable  our  foreign 
sources  of  supply  really  are. 

Fourth.  High  consumer  debt,  which  re- 
flects the  average  American's  attempt  to 
maintain  his  desired  standard  of  living, 
and  it  is  at  an  all-time  high. 

Fifth.  An  annualized  inflation  rate  that 
is  presently  at  18.6  percent,  and  prime  in- 
terest rates  th.it  are  almost  20  percent. 
Small  businesses  are  failing  right  and 
left,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  is  fight- 
ing merely  to  stay  afloat.  Thoughts  of 
getting  ahead  in  this  economy  have  long 
been  forgotten. 

Amidst  all  of  this,  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent trying  to  lay  the  blame  for  the  eco- 
nomic problems  at  the  feet  of  the  OPEC 
cartel.  However,  I  think  we  should  look  at 
the  facts,  and  we  will  determine  that  this 
is  not  quite  the  case.  Japan,  for  example, 
imports  all  its  oil.  yet  its  inflation  rate  is 
6  percent,  its  productivity  growth  rat€  is 
7.9  percent,  and  its  economic  growth  is 
6.1  percent.  West  Germany  imports  most 
of  its  oil.  and  its  inflation  rate  is  5.6  per- 
cent, its  rate  of  productivity  growth  is 
3.4  percent,  and  its  economic  growth  is 
4.4  percent. 

ni8io 

It  is  essential  that  the  administration 
learns  that  all  our  problems  are  complex 
and  begins  to  take  substantive  action.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress  to 
take  action. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  take  four 
bold  and  determined  steps  to  get  our- 
selves on  the  right  track. 

First,  we  must  restrict  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  to  real  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity in  our  economy.  Current  figures 
show  that  the  growth  of  money  supply  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1980  dropped  to  about 
5  percent,  down  from  5  3  percent  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979.  During  the  month 
of  March,  the  growth  of  the  money  sup- 
ply was  negative,  reflecting  the  fact  that 
real  productivity  is  also  negative  in  our 
economy  and  reflecting  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  is  no  longer  will- 
ing to  monetize  our  deficits. 

Second,  we  must  reduce  the  impact  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  our  economy 
by  reducing  Federal  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP. 

Third,  we  must  increase  our  produc- 
tivity through  reduced  tax  rates,  tax  in- 
centives for  savings  and  investment,  and 
increased  research  and  development  in- 
centives. We  must  encourage  real  growth 
in  the  economy. 

Fourth,  we  must  eliminate  unneces- 
sary, costly  and  inefficient  Government 


regulations.  These  regulations  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  inflationary  impact  of 
prices  in  our  economy. 

It  is  clear  that  the  administration  is 
unable  to  do  much  to  get  us  out  of  our 
economic  troubles.  It  is.  therefore,  time 
for  the  Congress  to  take  the  lead. 

We  have  an  opportunity  before  us  to- 
day to  strengthen,  rather  than  to 
weaken  our  economy.  We  have  a  budget 
approved  by  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  House,  made  more  forceful  with  its 
reconciliation  and  enrollment  language. 
I  intend  to  discuss  this  at  greater  length 
when  we  debate  the  proposed  amend- 
ment that  would  remove  the  reconcilia- 
tion language.  I  think  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  this  budget  and  I 
urge  all  the  Members  to  read  carefully  In 
the  budget  resolution  the  language  of 
reconciliation  r.nd  also  the  enrollment 
language.  It  will  achieve  a  discipline 
that  has  been  missing  in  previous  budg- 
et resolutions. 

We  can  today  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

We  can  today  plan  for  a  productivity- 
inducing  tax  cut. 

We  can  today  reduce  personal  tax 
rates  and  thereby  lessen  the  burden  of 
taxation  on  all  individuals. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  not 
cut  back  on  spending,  nor  are  there 
many  families  that  have  not  tempered 
their  consumption  to  the  realities  of  the 
1980  economy. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
it  is  time  for  Congress  to  take  the  lead 
from  our  constituents  and  do  the  same. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
my  26  years  as  a  Member  of  this  great 
body.  I  have  never  seen  such  a  confus- 
ing set  of  circumstances  as  those  we 
have  facing  us  today  as  we  begin  debate 
on  this  important  budget  resolution. 

I  look  around  me.  and  hear  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  argu- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  fight  inflation 
is  by  focusing  economic  policies  that  will 
bring  on  a  recession  and  throw  millions 
of  Americans  out  of  work.  Then,  I  look 
to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  hear 
some  of  my  Republican  colleagues  argu- 
ing that  the  only  way  to  fight  inflation 
is  through  job  creation  and  economic 
policies  which  will  promote  economic 
growth. 

Somehow,  somewhere,  the  issues  have 
gotten  very  mixed  up  indeed,  and  I 
think  it  is  time  we  take  a  moment  to 
consider  just  where  our  actions  in  these 
next  few  days  will  take  our  country. 

It  should  be  clear  to  us  by  now,  that 
bringing  on  a  recession  is  the  least  ef- 
fective, most  unfair  and  manifestly  un- 
just way  to  solve  our  inflation  prob- 
lems. Such  a  policy  will  mean  hardships 
for  the  working  men  and  women  of  this 
country,  minorities,  the  elderly,  the  dis- 
advantaged and  our  young  people. 

There  are  other  ways  to  address  the 
problem  of  inflation  without  having  to 
sacrifice  peoples'  jobs,  senior  citizens' 
ability  to  make  ends  meet,  and  children's 
breakfasts  and  lunches.  Bringing  on  a 
recession  to  fight  inflation  ignores  the 
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root  causes  of  the  inflation  we  are  ex- 
periencing and  will  only  cause  bigger 
deficits  due  to  increased  unemployment. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  sta- 
tistics, to  see  what  is  really  causing  the 
current  18-20  percent  infiation.  It  is  not 
an  overheated  economy,  it  is  not  a  wage- 
price  spiral.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
unprecedented  increases  in  the  basic 
costs  of  every  day  life:  The  escalating 
costs  of  heating  oil,  gasoline  and  other 
energy  related  items;  sky-high  interest 
rates  which  have  virtually  dried  up  the 
housing  market:  Food  costs  which  seem 
to  go  up  every  time  we  enter  the  super- 
market; and  the  continually  rising  cost 
of  quality  health  care. 

I  will  not  support  an  economic  policy 
which  puts  the  fight  against  inflation  on 
the  backs  of  the  working  men  and  wom- 
en of  this  country,  and  sacrifies  the 
weakest  members  of  our  society  in  order 
to  make  life  better  for  the  few  at  the 
top. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  especially  my 
fellow  Democrats,  to  remember  the  com- 
pact we  made  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  just  4  years  ago.  We  prom- 
ised never  again  to  tradeoff  jobs  to 
fight  inflation:  we  promised  to  be  the 
voice  for  the  retired  person,  the  home- 
owners, working  men  and  women,  the 
small  businessman,  the  young  family, 
and  the  small  farmer. 

I  hope  we  carefully  consider  the  im- 
portance of  what  we  are  about  to  under- 
take, and  not  abandon  our  party's 
principles. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ,  m/.  Chairman,  the 
debate  on  the  budget  has  a  curious  air 
about  it,  an  air  of  unreality.  There  is  a 
pretention  that  the  revenue  and  spend- 
ing targets  are  based  on  some  certain 
knowledge,  and  that  is  far  from  the  case. 

The  Budget  Act  is  bottomed  on  the  as- 
sumption that  there  is  an  economy  whose 
course  can  be  predicted  within  a  very 
narrow  range;  that  the  economic  fore- 
casts will  hold  true  with  very  little  mar- 
gin of  error.  This  assumption  would  be 
reasonable  if  we  were  enjoying  a  rela- 
tively stable  economy.  It  would  be 
reasonable  if  our  economy  were  wholly 
within  our  power  to  control.  That  is, 
unhappily,  not  the  case. 

It  is  those  forecasts  that  the  resolution 
and  each  of  the  substitute  resolutions 
IS  founded  on.  If  there  is  more  in- 
flation than  expected,  if  there  is  a  great- 
er recession  than  predicted,  or  If  any 
other  variable  or  combination  of  them 
changes  more  than  expected,  the  out- 
come of  the  budget  wiU  be  very  different 
from  what  we  provide  in  the  resolution. 
We  cannot  assume  that  a  budget  will  be 
balanced  when  we  have  no  earthly  idea 
of  what  economic  conditions  will  be  6 
months  hence,  let  alone  more  than  a 
year  from  now.  But  we  pretend  that  our 
forecasts  are  faultless. 

Yet  we  persist  in  this  fiction  that  we 
can  readily  see  what  economic  conditions 
71II  be  6  months,  a  year,  and  15  months 
from  today. 

It  might   be  possible  to  place  such 
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great  faith  in  our  forecasts  if  this  were  a 
world  in  which  we  could  control  our  own 
economy,  without  much  regard  to  the  in- 
fluences of  outside  forces.  But  this  is  not 
such  a  world. 

The  world  we  are  living  in  is  one  in 
which  outside  forces  have  a  profound  ef- 
fect on  our  economy.  The  OPEC  organi- 
zation can  create  inflation  in  our  coun- 
try simply  by  raising  the  price  of  oil,  as 
they  did  last  year.  They  can  create  re- 
cession merely  by  reducing  production. 
Our  food  prices  are  influenced  by  world 
weather  patterns,  which  determine 
market  conditions  everywhere.  Grain 
prices  can  be  influenced  by  the  decision 
of  a  major  country's  decision  to  buy.  or 
our  decision  of  whether  to  sell.  All  of 
these  outside  forces,  the  Federal  Reserve 
or  any  other  authority  will  admit,  pro- 
foundly affect  our  economy. 

What  we  decide  about  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  certainly  is  important,  but 
we  cannot  pretend  that  this  is  the  only 
factor  to  consider;  yet  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  here.  We  are  ignoring  in  this  reso- 
lution the  fact  that  outside  forces  can 
readily,  and  at  any  moment,  make  a  joke 
of  the  economic  forecasts  and  assump- 
tions on  which  the  resolution  is  built. 

Given  the  fact  that  the  outcome  of 
the  budget  depends  on  economic  reality 
and  not  economic  forecasts,  and  given 
the  additional  and  obvious  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  profoundly  uncertain 
times.  I  believe  that  it  is  unrealistic  to 
adopt  a  rigid  budget  resolution.  We  need 
to  provide  for  flexibility,  because  there 
is  no  way  of  knowing  today  whether  the 
cold  light  of  December's  reality  will  see 
the  economy  in  need  of  stimulus  or 
restraint. 

Suppose  we  find  ourselves  6  or  8 
months  hence  in  a  situation  where  a 
deep  recession  is  clearly  underway.  This 
could  happen — for  as  we  have  seen  in 
just  the  past  2  months,  the  whole  bottom 
has  fallen  out  of  the  automobile  and 
housing  market — two  of  our  most  impor- 
tant economic  sectors.  We  could  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  the  policy 
embodied  in  the  budget  resolution  is 
completely  unreaUstic  and  counter  to 
our  needs.  In  such  times  we  need 
flexibility. 

Rather  than  leave  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  there  is  no  flexibility  and 
moreover  in  a  situation  where  we  would 
have  to  go  through  the  whole  complex 
budget  process  again  in  order  to  change 
anything,  why  can  we  not  provide  for 
flexibility  here  and  now? 

We  could  and  should  have  targets 
that  take  into  account  the  uncertainty 
of  economic  conditions  and  develop- 
ments. If,  for  example,  the  rate  of  un- 
employment exceeds  our  forecast,  which 
it  surely  can,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  auto 
and  housing  markets,  why  should  the 
resolution  not  provide  that  in  the  em- 
ployment and  training  function  more 
funds  would  be  made  available  if  un- 
employment reached  a  given  level?  Why 
could  we  not  provide  for  more  aid  to  city 
governments  if  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment reached  a  level  of  say.  8  percent? 

Suppose  that  recession  results  in  less 
revenue  than  we  now  expect.  Suppose 
recession  also  causes  more  spending  for 
entitlement  programs  than  we  now  ex- 
pect. What  would  we  then  do?  I  am  not 


speaking  hypothetically.  We  have  the 
actual  experience  that  unemployment 
forecasts  even  in  the  President's 
March  18  budget  provided  for  a  billion 
dollars  less  than  is  actually  required  to 
meet  entitlements  arising  from  that  im- 
employment.  But  our  resolution  as  it 
now  stands,  and  all  the  substitutes  for 
it.  do  not  take  that  kind  of  eventuahty 
into  account. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  take  account 
of  and  provide  for  the  tremendous  vari- 
ables in  the  economy,  because  there  is 
no  way  that  we  can  forecast  accurately 
how  those  factors  will  actually  behave. 
Neither  can  we  predict  what  outside 
forces  may  do  to  our  assumptions. 

The  action  of  Congress  should  be  to 
devise  a  budget  plan  that  could  respond 
to  a  range  of  conditions,  not  one  that  is 
built  on  assumptions  that  have  no  more 
basis  than  a  shot  in  the  dark.  We  ought 
to  have  a  budget  resolution  that  Is  in- 
dexed to  reality,  not  one  that  is  tied 
inflexibly  to  economic  forecasts  that  are 
questionable  at  best. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  today  about 
spending  levels  necessary  to  provide  for 
our  national  security.  In  my  view,  the 
single  most  important  thing  we  could  do 
to  guard  against  immediate  threats  to 
U.S.  security  is  to  begin  filling  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve.  It  disturbs  me 
greatly  that  none  of  the  resolutions  being 
discussed  today  take  seriously  the  danger 
of  an  interruption  in  oil  imports. 

The  President's  January  budget  re- 
quest called  for  $800  milUon  in  outlays 
for  oil  purchases  designated  for  the  SPR. 
The  March  revisions  recommended  that 
we  defer  purchases  until  June  of  1981. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  resolution 
retains  $300  million  in  outlays  for  pur- 
chases in  fiscal  year  1981,  while  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  assumes  that  no 
oil  will  be  stored  in  the  1981  fiscal  year. 

I  find  this  situation  completely  incom- 
prehensire.  particularly  in  hght  of  the 
budget  commitments  we  are  willing  to 
make  to  our  long-range  defense  needs. 
The  fiscal  1981  defense  budget  includes 
SI. 6  biUion  for  development  of  the  MX 
missile  protection  system,  a  progrsmi 
which  will  not  make  any  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  national  security  for  several 
years.  And  yet  we  cannot  find  half  that 
amount  for  a  program  which  could  pre- 
vent this  coimtry  from  being  brought  to 
its  knees  in  the  immediate  future,  either 
economically  or  militarily,  through  an 
interruption  in  energy  supplies. 

Tlie  Department  of  Energy  has  stated 
that  it  will  resume  filling  the  reserve  only 
when  such  action  would  not  place  "un- 
due pressures"  on  world  markets.  The 
Department  is  also  reluctant  to  reenter 
the  world  market  because  of  interna- 
tional agreements  reached  at  the  Tokyo 
Economic  Summit  last  June. 

Yet  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  signif- 
icant changes  in  world  oil  market  con- 
ditions. The  fact  is  that  crude  prices  will 
continue  to  increase,  and  world  oil  sup- 
phes  will  remain  tight.  The  United  States 
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must  Identify  alternatives  that  will  allow 
us  to  meet  our  storage  goal  within  these 
market  constraints.  t 
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American  people  in  Miami?  Are  we  talk- 
ing about  the  American  people  in  Chi- 
cago, or  are  we  talking  about  the  people 


with  our  conservative  efforts  this  cost  is 
expected  to  grow  to  $90  bilMon  this  year. 
We  are  ext>ortin£r  mir  wAauvi   fr,  r^fK». 
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ing  what  this  act  will,  in  fact,  do  to  reach 
the  stated  goals  of  price  stability  and  full 
pmnlnvment.   it   abusivelv  susoends  the 


the  cost  of  these  basic  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  double,  it  now  takes  only  5.  And 
in  the  meantime,  real  income  Ls  declinine 


resolution,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
am  not  in  any  way  indicating  a  lack  of 
aDoreciation    for    the    herculean    task 
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must  identify  alternatives  that  will  allow 
us  to  meet  our  storage  goal  within  these 
market  constraints. 

I  introduced  legislation  last  year  which 
would  establish  a  national  policy  of  ded- 
icating the  Elk  Hills  Naval  Petroleum 
Reserves  for  the  strategic  storage  sys- 
tem, and  increasing  their  output  poten- 
tial for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  re- 
serve. This  would  be  accomplished  either 
by  transferring  the  oil  from  underground 
at  Elk  Hills  to  more  readily  accessible 
storage  areas,  or  through  a  swap  system 
whereby  a  barrel  of  Elk  Hills  crude  could 
be  exchanged  for  a  barrel  of  more  read- 
ily accessible  domestic  or  imported  oil. 
In  the  last  few  months,  this  idea  has 
gathered    substantial    support    in    the 
House  and  in  the  other  body.  I  under- 
stand that  Secretary  Ehancan  nominated 
a  high-level  task  force  to  study  the  op- 
tions for  filling  the  SPR,  including  the 
Elk  Hills  option.  It  makes  eminent  sense 
to  me.  especially  because  no  other  coun- 
try could  legitimately  object  if  we  sim- 
ply remove  oil  from  one  hole  which  has 
a    limited    drawdown    capability,    and 
move  it  to  a  storage  place  which  has  a 
much  greater  distribution  capacity.  In 
an  emergency,  it  would  not  do  us  much 
good  to  be  able  to  draw  down  Elk  Hills 
oil  at  a  rate  of  250.000  barrels  per  day. 
when   we  have  strategic  storage  areas 
which  can  pump  out  at  least  1  million 
barrels  per  day. 

The  only  seriou.s  objection  to  this  pol- 
icy has  to  do  with  the  loss  of  Elk  Hills 
receipts.  Currently,  Elk  Hills  oil  is  sold 
on  the  commercial  market  to  the  highest 
bidder.  These  sales  are  expected  to  bring 
in  $1  9  billion  to  the  Treasury  in  the  1981 
fiscal  year.  In  my  view,  however,  it  is  un- 
acceptable to  defer  filling  the  reserve  on 
the  basis  of  its  fiscal  1981  budget  impact. 
Prices  are  going  nowhere  but  up.  and 
the  Treasury  will  lose  more  in  fiscal  1982. 
or  it  will  pay  more  out  to  purchase  oil 
on  the  world  market. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  we  can  reduce  spending, 
or  raise  revenues,  to  pro'vide  for  a  proj- 
ect which  has  .such  important  national 
security  implications  The  first  saving 
measure  that  comes  to  my  mind  is  the 
$1,6  billion  planned  for  the  MX  system, 
only  $300  million  short  of  the  revenue 
loss  to  the  Treasury  if  we  stop  selling  Elk 
Hills  oil.  I  know  of  no  more  important 
spending  priority,  and  no  more  impor- 
tant issue  facing  this  country,  than  how 
we  can.  on  the  quickest  possible  sched- 
ule, fill  the  strategic  reserve  needed  to 
provide  emergency  energy  supplies.  With 
control  over  the  Elk  Hills  reserve,  we 
have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  seize 
the  initiative. 

n  1820 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Garcia). 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  try 
and  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Sitting  in  my  office  and  listening  to  the 
debate.  I  kept  hearing  about  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  this  and  the  American 
people  want  that.  As  we  talk  about  a 
budget  and  we  talk  about  unemploy- 
ment, I  just  wonder  what  American  peo- 
ple we  are  really  talking  about.  Are  we 
talking  about  the  American  people  in 
Beverly  Hills  or  are  we  talking  about  the 
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American  people  in  Miami?  Are  we  talk- 
ing about  the  American  people  in  Chi- 
cago, or  are  we  talking  about  the  people 
from  the  South  Bronx  or  the  Harlems 
and  Wattses  of  this  country?  Who  are 
these  Americans? 

I  just  wonder  where  our  priorities 
really  are.  It  is  pretty  difficult  for  me 
to  sit  in  my  district  and  talk  to  a  young- 
ster and  try  and  explain  to  him  that  we 
are  building  an  aircraft  carrier  that  is 
going  to  cost  X  billions  of  dollars  and 
we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  provide  a 
roof  over  his  head  or  be  able  to  provide 
housing  that  is  going  to  be  essential  for 
him  and  his  family  to  live. 

One  of  the  thoughts  I  had  when  I  was 
rurming  for  this  office  was  there  was  no 
way  we  can  get  the  Government  to  do  it 
all,  and  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 
But  I  do  have  a  problem  in  terms  of  try- 
ing to  get  the  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  cooperate  jointly  and  co- 
operatively. I  believe  the  private  sector 
must  play  a  major  role  in  terms  of  un- 
employment, but  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  private  sector  is  going  to  play  a 
major  role  in  areas  like  mine  or  in  areas 
like  Watts  or  the  South  Side  of  Chicago 
or  the  Harlems  of  this  world  without 
some  effort  made  by  those  of  us  who 
sit  in  this  Chamber.  So  when  we  talk 
about  the  American  people,  let  us  talk 
about  all  of  the  people,  not  just  some  of 
the  people. 

One  of  the  suggestions  I  made  that  I 
would  like  to  put  forward  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  is  I  think  it  may 
really  do  all  of  us  a  great  deal  of  good 
if  we  can  switch  districts,  and  my  col- 
leagues come  to  my  district.  I  will  go  to 
their  districts,  and  we  will  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  really  look  and  ex- 
amine what  America  is  all  about,  not  just 
from  the  narrow  perspective  of  our  own 
districts,  but  from  aU  of  the  districts 
across  this  country,  because  then  I  be- 
heve  it  will  make  a  difference  and  we  will 
be  able  to  see,  every  time  we  put  a 
budget  through  in  terms  of  balancing  it 
and  trying  to  make  ends  meet,  that  we 
are  going  to  be  telling  many  youngsters 
throughout  this  country  that  we  are  not 
available  and  we  do  not  want  to  help. 

I  speak  somewhat  from  experience 
this  year  because  as  chairman  of  the 
Census  Subcommittee  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  travel  throughout  this 
country.  I  tried  to  concentrate  on  cities 
where  the  poor  were,  and  for  the  most 
part  the  minorities  in  the  inner  cities.  I 
will  tell  my  colleagues  that  I  just  wish 
some  of  them  had  shared  that  experience 
over  this  past  year  with  me. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
20  years  Americans  have  been  on  a 
spending  spree.  We  have  ignored  a  basic 
rule  of  economics — that  people,  busi- 
nesses, and  governments  must  live  within 
their  means.  Total  debt  in  the  United 
States,  both  public  and  private,  has  ex- 
ceeded $4.2  trillion.  The  most  recent  es- 
timates of  the  Federal  Government's  out- 
standing debt  IS  $867  billion.  Even  with 
a  proposed  Federal  budget  surplus  for 
fiscal  year  1981  this  debt  is  estimated 
now  to  grow  to  $925  billion  next  year. 

Our  debt  problem  is  compounded  by 
skyrocketing  imported  oil  bills.  In  1973 
our  imported  oil  bill  was  $7,5  billion.  Even 


with  our  conservative  efforts  this  cost  is 
expected  to  grow  to  $90  billion  this  year. 
We  are  exporting  our  wealth  to  other 
nations  and  importing  infiation. 

America's  spending  binge— private  and 
public — has  put  our  economy  out  of  con- 
trol. The  situation  can  be  compared  with 
alcoholics  who  lose  the  ability  to  control 
the  factors  to  which  they  expose  them- 
selves. Now  is  the  time  to  sober  up  and 
recognize  the  fact  of  life— that  we  must, 
as  a  Nation  and  as  private  individuals! 
live  within  our  means. 

The  President  and  the  Congress  have 
asjreed  on  the  need  for  economic  auster- 
ity. We  are  going  through  the  rigors  of 
drying  out  economically.  It  is  time  to 
take  the  medicine  we  need  to  cure  our 
economic  ills.  A  balanced  budget  in 
Washington  which  emphasizes  spending 
to  stimulate  private  sector  productivity 
is  essential  to  setting  the  tone  and  direc- 
tion our  people  and  businesses  must 
follow. 

We  live  in  a  world  that  is  increasingly 
more  interdependent.  We  cannot  build 
a  wall  around  the  United  States.  We  are 
not  able  to  supply,  from  our  own  re- 
.sources  a  number  of  essential  needs  in- 
cluding energy  and  minerals.  To  survive 
we  must  trade  with  other  nations.  To 
trade  with  other  nations  we  must  im- 
prove our  productivity  to  be  competitive 
and  to  give  us  as  strong  an  advantage 
as  possible.  If  we  fail  in  this  it  will  be 
\-irtually  impossible  to  heal  our  Nation 
of  the  ills  of  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  recession. 

Bringing  Federal  spending  closer  into 
line  with  Federal  revenues  is  not  the 
whole  answer.  That  is  clear  from  what 
has  happened  in  the  past  4  years.  Since 
1976  the  Federal  budget  deficit  has  been 
cut  by  more  than  50  percent.  In  the  same 
time  the  inflation  rate  has  risen  from  4.8 
to  a  current  estimate  of  18  percent. 

Americans — in  our  private  and  public 
spending— have  caused  more  inflation  by 
accepting  the  reality  of  inflation.  It  has 
been  common  practice  among  aU  of  us 
to  buy  now  in  anticipation  of  inflation, 
on  the  theory  that  interest  on  our  debt 
will  be  cheaper  than  the  future's  infla- 
tion prices.  By  doing  so  we  have  fed  and 
worsened  inflation. 

There  are  no  simple  or  painless  solu- 
tions. If  there  were  we  would  have  put 
them  into  action  before  now.  We  have 
been  indulging  in  instant  wish  fulfill- 
ment. If  we  thought  of  something  we 
wanted  we  tried  to  give  ourselves  a 
present,  usually  on  credit.  Now  we  are 
forced  to  realize  that  the  gift  wrapping 
was  rising  inflation. 

Not  since  the  Great  Depression  have 
we  faced  so  severe  a  challenge  to  our  eco- 
nomic survival.  It  is  time  we,  in  our  pri- 
vate and  public  spending,  accepted  eco- 
nomic reality  over  expediency.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  deny  ourselves  the  things  we 
want  now.  It  is  difficult  to  say  "no"  to 
our  constituency.  But.  our  future  eco- 
nomic well-being  depends  on  our  per- 
.sonal  and  political  self -discipline  now,« 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  all  fairness  and  honesty,  I  feel 
compelled  to  just  touch  on  concerns  for 
full  implementation  of  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act, 
Instead  of  the  administration  address- 
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ing  what  this  act  will,  in  fact,  do  to  reach 
the  stated  goals  of  price  stability  and  full 
employment,  it  abusively  suspends  the 
act  because  its  deficient  policies  are  mov- 
ing in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  in- 
tent that  this  measure  offers. 

With  inflation  and  energy  levels  well 
over  what  it  should  be,  how  can  the  ad- 
ministration ignore  what  this  act  would 
mean  for  this  country?  Given  our  pres- 
ent situation,  it  is  more  vital  than  ever 
that  we  fight  inflation  and  build  eco- 
nomic strength  by  following  the  guide- 
lines of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act 
which  clearly  and  obviously  outlines  pol- 
icies and  programs  that  will  effectively 
achieve  goals  and  timetables  for  unem- 
ployment, the  reduction  of  inflation,  and 
economic  growth. 

By  implementing  this  act  we  of  Amer- 
ica can  at  least  see  a  ray  of  light  at  the 
end  of  the  dark  tunnel  in  which  we  are 
entrapped, 

I  urge  this  House  to  reconsider  any 
actions  that  will  totally  defeat  and 
destroy  provisions  of  Humphrey-Hawk- 
in.";,  through  any  conceived  and  reac- 
tionary measures. • 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today's 
debate  on  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  October  is  the 
most  important  in  this  Congress.  It  will 
affect  the  lives  of  every  citizen  in  this 
country.  In  any  year,  decisions  on  the 
budget  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  budget  is  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
tional statement  of  our  goals,  our  priori- 
ties, and  our  commitments.  But  this  year, 
because  of  the  political  firestorm  which 
has  raged  as  a  result  of  nearly  uncon- 
trollable inflation,  the  judgments  we  will 
reach  are  especially  critical. 

Over  the  past  several  years — primarily 
as  a  result  of  the  upheaval  in  the  price 
and  supply  of  oil— the  pohtical  and  eco- 
nomic landscape  has  been  transformed. 

Where  there  was  once  abundance,  and 
a  consensus  toward  using  our  powers  fully 
to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  American 
people,  there  is  now  apparent  scarcity  of 
goods,  resources,  and  funds  to  complete 
the  task.  But  the  social  needs  have  not 
grown  scarcer,  but  greater.  And  our  abil- 
ity to  cope  effectively  with  them  has  been 
diminished. 

The  economic  dilemmas  we  face  are 
painfully  clear.  The  current  hyperinfla- 
tion—caused primarily  by  the  explosimi 
of  oil  prices  induced  by  Iran's  collapses- 
is  running  at  over  18  percent  per  year. 

Unemployment  is  now  above  6  per- 
cent— and  heading  for  the  highest  levels 
since  the  recession  of  1974-75. 

This  year,  our  oil  import  bill  will 
exceed  $70  billion— more  than  twice  the 
Federal  deficit. 

Interest  rates  hover  at  the  unspeakable 
level  of  20  percent — limiting  the  ability 
of  business  to  borrow,  grinding  the  econ- 
omy to  a  halt,  and  utterly  destroying  the 
hopes  of  this  generation  that  some  day 
they  can  own  their  own  homes.  That  day 
is  in  jeopardy  of  vanishing  forever. 

But  inflation  is  especially  harsh  on 
those  who  can  least  afford  it:  The  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the  iU,  those 
who  live  on  fixed  incomes.  Rising  prices 
in  food,  fuel,  housing,  and  health  care 
have  placed  an  intolerably  high  pre- 
mium on  the  ability  of  millions  to  afford 
life's  essentials. 

Where  it  previously  took  10  years  for 


the  cost  of  these  basic  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  double,  it  now  takes  only  5,  And 
in  the  meantime,  real  income  is  decUning 
at  a  rate  approaching  10  percent  per 
year. 

The  American  people  are.  imderstand- 
ably,  demanding  relief.  And  they  want 
leadership  from  the  Congress  in  bring- 
ing inflation  to  acceptable  levels. 

But  the  fact  is  there  are  no  easy  an- 
swers. There  is  no  painless  way  to  stop 
importing  half  the  oil  we  consume.  There 
is  no  effective  way  of  imposing  a  price 
freeze  on  OPEC  oil.  No  one  sector  of  the 
economy — business,  labor,  consumers — 
wants  to  bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  bur- 
den of  breaking  the  inflationary  spiral. 

And  yet  we  are  faced  with  a  terrific — 
perhaps  irresistible — wave  of  support,  re- 
flected in  this  resolution,  to  bring  the 
budget  into  balance  next  year. 

But  let  no  one  be  deceived:  the  price 
of  creating  a  Federal  surplus  is  far 
greater  than  any  economic  benefits  it  is 
desisrned  to  achieve. 

Although  a  balanced  budget  is  sup- 
posed to  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  reducing  infiation.  it  will  cut  the  in- 
flation rate  by  a  pitifully  small  one-half 
of  1  percent. 

Although  balancing  the  budget  is  de- 
signed to  restore  economic  health,  it  will 
do  nothing  to  reduce  unemployment,  or 
promote  investment,  or  provide  incen- 
tives for  savings. 

Although  a  balanced  budget  is  depicted 
as  a  cornerstone  of  future  prosperity,  the 
budget  cuts  which  are  required  wiU  add 
to  the  hardships  faced  by  low-  and 
middle-income  Americans, 

If  the  goal  is  questionable,  the  means 
to  the  end  are  especially  disturbing. 
While  human  services  are  to  be  reduced, 
defense  expenditures  are  permitted  to 
increase  dramaticallv.  It  is  cruelly  in- 
consistent to  demand  sacrifices  in  edu- 
cation, jobs,  housing,  and  health  care 
while  actively  seeking  increases  for  tanks, 
warplanes.  and  nuclear  weapons.  Can 
we  possibly  allow  the  budget  to  be  bal- 
anced on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and  work- 
ing people  of  America? 

The  balanced  budget  is  little  more 
than  a  symbolic  exercise  of  limited  value 
at  enormous  cost  to  the  public.  It  rep- 
resents a  severe,  and  perhaps  irrevers- 
ible, retreat  from  the  commitment,  bom 
over  a  generation  ago,  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  our  citizens.  It  compromises  our 
ability  to  act  effectively  in  the  future  to 
build  a  better  nation.  It  is  a  simplistic 
solution  to  a  complex  crisis. 

Nowhere  is  this  better  demonstrated 
than  in  the  effect  of  the  budget  cuts  on 
the  Nation's  health  care  agenda. 

I  feel  a  responsibility  to  speak  to  this 
issue  today  because  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  which  I 
chair,  oversees  all  of  the  public  health 
programs  administered  by  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  seen  the  tangible 
results  these  programs  have  had.  I  feel 
that  cuts — deep  cuts — in  these  progrsims 
will  make  them  unworkable.  I  predict  we 
will  see  a  change  for  the  worse  in  key 
indices  of  public  health  such  as  infant 
mortality,  immunization  rates,  and  ac- 
cidental deaths,  to  name  just  a  few,  if 
drastic  cuts  are  endorsed  by  this  Con- 
gress. 

So,  if  I  speak  out  today  on  the  budget 


resolution.  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
am  not  in  any  way  indicating  a  lack  of 
appreciation  for  the  herculean  task 
which  we  face, 

I  am  simply  raising  some  critical  ques- 
tions: 

What  is  the  reasonable  priority  for 
funds  for  Federal  health  programs? 
What  is  the  pomt  where  funding  be- 
comes so  inadequate  that  there  is  no 
purpose  in  having  the  programs  at  all? 

Will  a  cut  here  and  a  cut  there  this 
year  mean  that  we  are  only  postpcming 
reckoiiing  with  long-term  reforms  in 
our  health  care  system?  Will  we  find 
ourselves  back  here  next  year  engaged 
in  the  same  budget  cutting  process,  hav- 
ing neglected  to  make  the  changes  neces- 
sar>'  to  stem  the  incessant  increases  in 
the  costs  of  our  health  financing  pro- 
grams? 

It  is  the  pohcies  implied  by  the  budg- 
et for  the  health  area  that  I  am  con- 
cerned about  here  today.  Similar  policies, 
of  course,  may  be  imposed  upon  other 
areas.  The  elderly,  the  unemployed,  the 
disabled  would  all  feel  the  effects  of 
maior  budget  reductions. 

But  the  health  programs,  as  the  larg- 
est segment  of  domestic  spending  after 
the  income  security  programs,  will  be 
affected  by  the  requirements  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  more  than  other  areas. 
Both  directly  and  indirectly  our  health 
care  policies  will  be  called  into  question 
by  the  new  limits  on  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

The  direct  effects  of  the  new  budget 
are  obvious.  The  administration  has 
proposed  to  eliminate  a  number  of  our 
most  important  health  programs,  reduce 
support  for  others,  and  then  limit  al- 
most all  of  the  remainder  to  increases 
insufficient  to  cover  the  increased  costs 
of  doing  business. 

Programs  which  the  admmistration 
proposes  to  eliminate  include: 

Formula  grants  to  the  States  to  sup- 
port their  public  health  activities.  With 
these  funds  States  operate  infectious 
disease  control  programs,  maternal  and 
child  health  programs,  and  other  im- 
portant preventive  health  programs. 

Grants  to  States  to  support  drug  abuse 
and  alcoholism  programs.  These  cuts 
are  proposed  at  a  time  when  the  Nation 
is  faced  with  a  significant  increase  in 
the  supply  of  hard  drugs. 

Support  for  our  health  manpower 
training  institutions  through  capitation 
grants.  Although  these  funds  are  elimi- 
nated, additional  funds  are  not  proposed 
for  any  of  the  more  targeted  manpower 
programs. 

Programs  which  are  proposed  to  be 
reduced  include: 

Emergency  medical  services  imder 
which  local  areas  are  assisted  to  improve 
their  ambulance  and  emergency  room 
systems.  These  systems  can  reduce  un- 
necessary deaths  due  to  accidents,  heart 
attacks,  and  other  emergency  condi- 
tions. 

Health  systems  agencies  which  help 
design  a  more  efficient  health  care  sys- 
tem. This,  in  spite  of  the  administration's 
insistance  that  it  seeks  to  contain  health 
care  costs. 

Nurse  training  which  supports  nursing 
schools  all  across  the  Nation,  These  cuts 
come  at  a  time  when  there  is  an  acute 
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shortage  of  nurses  in  many  cities  and 
communities. 
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But  they,  like  the  existing  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  will  be  afford- 
!>hli»  r\nlv  if  fhp  pnst.";  nrp  rnntained.  This 


gesture  will  send  a  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  make  us  realize  that 
these  are  times  of  economic   restraint 
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et  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  198  lis  beyond  95th  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  control  of  Congress,  I  reject  that  the  President  in  October  of  1978  So  I  am 
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shortage  of  nurses  in  many  cities  and 
conun  unities. 

The  budget  provides  increases  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  increased  cost  of  opera- 
tion for  almost  all  programs  which  are 
not  eliminated  or  reduced.  Included  in 
this  category-  are : 

The  Center  for  Disease  Control  which 
operates  important  preventive  health 
programs.  The  center  is  asked  to  absorb 
all  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  for  the 
last  year.  Efforts  to  immunize  children, 
control  venereal  disease,  and  prevent 
dental  decay  will  inevitably  be  reduced. 
Even  studies  of  epidemics,  such  as  legion- 
aires  disease,  will  be  curtailed. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
provided  an  increase  of  far  less  than  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  laboratory  equip- 
ment and  salaries  during  the  year.  The 
only  result  wiU  be  reduced  effort  to  un- 
derstand cancer,  heart  disease,  and  con- 
trol all  of  the  other  diseases  about  which 
we  know  so  little. 

v/hile  the  proposed  House  budget  reso- 
lution provides  funds  to  restore  some  of 
the  reductions  proposced  by  the  admini- 
stration, the  Senate  resolution  proposes 
to  diminish  the  funds  for  health  pro- 
grams by  even  greater  amounts. 

But  of  even  more  concern  to  me  than 
the  direct  cuts  in  support  for  the  health 
programs  is  that  the  budget  resolution 
presents  real  alternatives  concerning  our 
long-term  pohcy  in  the  health  care  field. 
The  choices  now  required  by  the  budget 
process  are  clear:  either  we  will  reform 
our  health  care  system  to  contain  costs  or 
we  will  reduce  health  insurance  benefits 
and  require  our  citizens  to  bear  even 
more  of  the  cost  of  health  care  as  indi- 
viduals. And  this  choice — one  that  I 
thought  our  society  had  cast  aside — 
would  inevitably  denv  medical  services 
to  those  in  need  because  of  their  inability 
to  pay  for  care. 

It  is  clear  that  the  health  care  financ- 
ing programs  in  the  Nation  today  are  not 
so  generous  as  to  justify  reductions  at 
this  time: 

More  than  5  million  poor  children  need 
additional  basic  health  insurance  cover- 
age. 

The  elderly  now  pay  more  for  health 
care  out-of-pocket  than  they  did  before 
medicare  was  enacted. 

And  more  than  24  million  Americans 
have  no  health  insurance  at  all. 

With  average  health  care  costs  now 
exceeding  $1,000  a  year  for  a  family  of 
four,  and  $10,000  hospitalizations  not  at 
all  uncommon,  sood  health  insurance  is 
more  essential  than  ever.  Last  year  more 
than  50.000  American  famCies  faced 
bankruptcy  as  a  result  of  catastrophic 
health  care  costs. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  a  strong,  equitable 
and  efficient  health  care  financing  pro- 
grams. 

Fortunately,  the  proposed  budget  res- 
olution recognizes  this.  Funds  are  pro- 
vided for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  initia- 
tion of  the  child  health  assurance  pro- 
gram at  the  very  end  of  the  vear  Fur- 
1Q«^'  t^^'^K^?  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1983  to  initiate  a  broad  national  health 
msurance  program.  These  programs  are 
essential  to  improving  health  care  of 
the  Amencan  people 


But  they,  like  the  existing  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs  will  be  afford- 
able only  if  the  costs  are  contained.  This 
is  the  crucial  choice  posed  by  the  pro- 
posed budget.  The  current  budget  reso- 
lution, in  fact,  projects  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1981  of  more  than  $1.1  billion  in 
the  medicare  program  and  $300  million 
in  the  medicaid  program. 

The  most  obvious  possible  cost  con- 
tainment program  is  that  which  was 
proposed  by  the  administration  in  the 
spring  of  1977  and  rejected  by  the  House 
last  fall. 

Last  fall  I  supported  the  administra- 
tion's cost  containment  bill.  I  supported 
the  measure  to  gain  some  time,  time  that 
was  needed  to  design  fundamental 
changes  in  the  cost-plus  reimbursement 
system  which  rewards  inefficiency  in  our 
health  care  systems. 

I  see  the  defeat  of  the  administration's 
hospital  cost  containment  proposal  last 
year  as  a  vote  against  the  prospect  of 
mandatory  Federal  controls  when  alter- 
natives were  available.  However,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  those  who  helped 
defeat  the  administration's  proposal  to 
spell  out  what  the  alternative  reforms 
are  and  to  work  for  their  accomplish- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  since  the  rejection  of 
the  cost  containment  bill  more  than  5 
months  ago.  no  new  proposals  have  been 
made  to  reduce  the  appetite  of  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs  for  Federal 
dollars.  Now,  although  we  face  a  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  resolution  which  insists 
that  we  reduce  Federal  expenditure  and 
balance  the  budget  we  have  heard  of  no 
alternative  cost  containment  programs. 
In  a  nation  as  rich  as  ours,  health  care 
is  a  right  not  a  privilege.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  services  for  the  needy  and  eld- 
erly, then  we  must  have  meaningful  pro- 
posals for  streamlining  our  presently  in- 
efficient and  unobstructed  health  care 
delivery  system.  Only  with  reform  can 
we  contribute  to  maintain  and  improve 
the  protection  of  the  American  people 
against  bankruptcy.  Without  reforms  we 
will,  I  am  afraid,  see  further  reductions 
in  health  care  programs. 

This,  I  believe  is  the  real  implication 
of  the  budget  resolution  for  the  health 
care  program.  So  the  choice  is  clear.  We 
must  meet  the  challenge  to  reform  our 
health  care  system  in  a  meaningful  way 
rather  than  accept  the  inevitability  of 
annual  cuts  in  our  vitally  important 
health  care  programs. • 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307,  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  (Mr.  Giaimo)  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  (Mr.  Latta)  for 
the  leadership  they  provided  during  the 
very  difficult  deliberations  that  took 
place  in  their  committee  during  the  past 
few  weeks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  have  very 
mixed  feelings  about  a  balanced  budget, 
especially  since  there  is  no  certain  proof 
that  this  will  have  a  significant  impact 
in  slowing  inflation  while  we  restrict  ex- 
penditures in  important  domestic  pro- 
grams, I  at  least  hope  that  this  symbolic 


gesture  will  send  a  message  to  the  Amer- 
ican public  and  make  us  resdize  that 
these  are  times  of  economic  restraint 
and  that  everybody  must  cut  down  on 
excessive  and  superfluous  consumption 
and  spending.  Eventually,  if  inflation  is 
curbed,  all  of  the  people  will  benefit  in- 
cluding those  who  might  be  now  ad- 
versely impacted  by  some  of  the  reduc- 
tions recommended  in  order  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  on  this  resolution  as 
expeditiously  as  possible.  As  all  of  you 
know,  we  have  very  important  legisla- 
tion pending  that  we  cannot  consider 
until  we  pass  this  resolution.  Among 
these  is  S.  1309,  a  bill  to  hft  the  cap  im- 
posed on  the  food  stamp  program  for  fis- 
cal year.s  1980  and  1981.  This  we  have  to 
do  in  a  hurry  or  else  food  stamps  will 
be  reduced  or  completely  cut  off  begin- 
ning on  June  1. 

I  was  glad  to  note  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  an  addi- 
tional authorization  of  $2.5  billion  for 
this  program  and  that  probably  no  re- 
duction in  the  program  will  be  necessary. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  do 
not  feel  completely  comfortable  with  this 
resolution  I  realize  that  it  is  a  product 
of  hard  labor  and  much  agonizing  on 
the  part  of  many  of  our  colleagues.  I 
only  hope  that  as  inflation  is  curbed  and 
as  changes  in  the  economy  permit,  we 
will  be  able  to  restore  many  of  the  funds 
that  ha\e  been  cut  back  from  President 
Carter's  budget  request  sent  to  Congress 
last  January.  Our  Nation  must  always 
keep  its  commitment  to  the  elderly,  the 
disableo.  the  unemployed,  the  ill,  the 
children,  and  the  poor:  and  as  Members 
of  Congresr  we  have  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  that  while  we  act  wisely  to  im- 
plement policies  that  will  promote  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development,  we  act 
compassionately  to  respond  to  the  as- 
pirations of  social  justice  of  those  who 
are  weaker  in  our  society  and  whose  con- 
ditions need  to  be  improved.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  now  debating  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  un- 
der a  rule  that  is  an  insult  to  Mep»f5ers 
of  the  House.  This  closed  rule  represents 
an  admission  by  the  guiding  lights  of  the 
House  that  we — the  individual  represent- 
atives from  435  congressional  districts — 
are  not  competent  to  make  the  tough 
spending  decisions  that  must  be  made. 
The  way  in  which  this  most  crucial  mat- 
ter is  being  handled  is  an  affront  to  the 
American  people  who  have  a  right  to  in- 
sist that  we  are  held  accountable  for  ac- 
tions, policies,  and  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  rule  specifies  what  amendments 
can  be  offered  to  the  budget,  and,  fur- 
ther, prescribes  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  offer  amendments.  Finally,  the 
exact  order  in  which  amendments  can  be 
offered  is  limited.  This  means,  essential- 
ly, that  many  Members  of  the  House  will 
not  be  able  to  adequately  respond  to  the 
views  and  concerns  of  citizens  who  have 
contacted  us  requesting  that  spending  for 
certain  broad  program  areas  be  adjusted 
to  take  into  account  changed  economic 
circumstances. 

Adoption  of  this  proposed  rule  is  a  pub- 
lic announcement  that  the  Federal  budg- 


et for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  is  beyond 
the  control  of  Congress.  I  reject  that 
notion.  The  Federal  budget  is  probably 
the  most  important  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  before  the  Congress  each  year.  The 
spending  decisions  that  are  made  on  the 
budget  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
lives  and  well-being  of  the  American 
people.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  debate 
this  matter  fully.  Members  of  Congress 
ought  to  be  able  to  go  on  record  so  that 
the  people  they  represent  will  be  fully 
advised  as  to  how  they  feel  on  budgetary 
decisions.  This  accountability  is  crucial 
to  the  democratic  process. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  307,  as 
reported  and  sent  to  the  House  floor  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  contains  a  num- 
ber of  flaws  which  render  it  fatally  de- 
fective. Foremost  among  these  deficien- 
cies in  the  resolution  is  language  which 
raises  spending  ceilings  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  fiscal  year  1980,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  increases  Federal 
outlays  for  1980  by  $19.4  billion,  budget 
authority  by  $19.1  bilhon.  The  Federal 
deficit  for  1980  will,  despite  huge  new 
fiscal  year  1980  tax  increases,  raise  by 
$8.5  billion  to  a  level  of  $38.2  billion. 

Current  Federal  spending  actions  are 
too  important  a  matter  to  be  relegated  to 
addendum  status.  We  ought  to  fully  in- 
vestigate and  study  the  question  of  cur- 
rent year  spending  in  separate  legisla- 
tion. The  ardor  of  many  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  budget  resolution  would  cool  con- 
siderably if  they  fully  understood  that 
increasing  fiscal  year  1980  spending  ceil- 
ings, in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
pending  resolution,  means  that  we  are 
moving  away  from,  rather  than  toward, 
a  balanced  Federal  budget.  Let  us  not 
wait  until  October  1  to  begin  restraining 
Federal  spending. 

A  second  disturbing  feature  of  the 
measure  now  before  the  House  is  that  for 
1981,  at  least,  it  seeks  to  balance  the 
budget  by  increasing  Federal  taxes  in- 
stead of  limiting  spending.  This  is  the 
wrong  approach.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  favor  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  they  want 
it  balanced  by  limiting  the  size  and 
growth  of  Government.  Let  me  just  point 
out  that  the  revenue  level  contemplated 
by  the  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  contemplates  an  in- 
crease in  Federal  revenues  of  $96  billion 
from  those  anticipated  by  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980 
adopted  by  this  Congress  just  last  fall. 
Federal  revenues  are  scheduled  to 
increase  by  19 '/z  percent.  This  is 
unconscionable. 

The  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981  can,  however,  be  im- 
proved, even  though  we  are  limited  in 
our  options.  As  I  said,  certain  amend- 
ments are  in  order  under  the  rule.  My 
votes  on  these  amendments  will  reflect 
my  continuing  commitment  to  bringing 
about  a  limited,  but  nevertheless  com- 
passionate Federal  Government. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Congress  is  beginning 
to  heed  the  admonition  of  section  7  of 
Public  Law  95-435.  That  law  mandates  a 
°^!,anced  Federal  budget  by  fiscal  year 
1981.  As  you  may  recall,  I  worked  with 
Senator  Harry  Byrd  in  having  this  lan- 
8tiage  added  to  legislation  passed  by  the 


95th  Congress  and  signed  into  law  by 
the  President  in  October  of  1978.  So  I  am 
pleased  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law  will 
be  followed.  But,  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
fact  that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307  runs  counter  to  the  spirit  of  the  law 
which  is  to  limit  Federal  spending  and 
reduce  Federal  taxes.* 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shared 
my  colleagues'  shock  at  learning  that  in- 
flation is  now  booming  at  an  annual  rate 
exceeding:  18  percent.  But  I  refuse  to  lose 
sight  of  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimate  that  a  Federal  expenditure  cut 
of  $25  biUion  will  lower  the  inflation  rate 
by  only  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

This  House  is  on  the  verge  of  approv- 
ing the  first  non-deficit  budget  since  the 
congressional  budget  process  began  in 
1974.  And  since  inflation  is  the  motiva- 
tion, I  would  like  to  examine  its  causes. 

Budget  deficits  are  not  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  As  Lane  Kirkland.  president  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  reminded  the  Budget 
Committee: 

The  budget  has  been  in  balance  or  sur- 
plus only  12  times  In  the  last  50  years.  And 
even  a  casual  look  at  the  numbers  shows 
absolutely  no  relationship  between  deficits 
and  inflation.  In  fact,  the  sharpest  price 
increases  in  recent  years  took  place  during 
periods  when  the  deficits  were  being  rapidly 
reduced. 

West  Germany — a  country  with  budget 
deficits  proportional  to  its  gross  national 
product  more  than  four  times  as  large 
as  the  United  States— also  has  an  in- 
flation rate  below  5  percent.  West  Ger- 
many maintains  that  inflation  rate  at 
the  same  time  that  government  expendi- 
tures account  for  42  percent  of  the 
GNP — 8  percentage  points  higher  than 
for  all  levels  of  government  in  the 
United  States. 

I  will  not  deny  that  Federal 
expenditures  affect  inflation.  Military 
spending— three-quarters  of  controllable 
Federal  expenditures— is  inflationary. 
Military  spending,  as  Alfred  Kahn.  tlie 
administration's  inflation  advisor,  points 
out: 

Puts  money  tnto  the  hands  of  workers 
without  expanding  the  supply  of  goods  they 
can  buy.  There  is  no  consumer  market  for 
missiles,  thereby  driving  up  the  prices  of 
goods  like  autos  and  refrigerators  and 
machine  tools. 

America  does  not  need  the  MX  missile 
to  defend  itself.  Herbert  Scoville.  past 
assistant  director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  has  argued 
that  the  MX  missile  will  be  obsolete 
before  it  can  be  deployed  due  to  prob- 
able Soviet  development  of  maneuver- 
able  missile  reentry  vehicles.  And  yet 
the  President  proposed  in  his  budget  to 
spend  $1.6  billion  on  this  project,  to 
create  the  largest  construction  project 
in  this  Nation's  history — larger  than  the 
Panama  Canal,  larger  than  the  Alaskan 
pipeline. 

President  Carter  has  also  proposed  $1 .6 
bilhon  for  the  new  XM-1  tanks  that 
have  serious  flaws  and  have  never  been 
adequately  tested;  $714  million  to  pro- 
vide credit  financing  totaling  $2.6  bilhon 
for  arms  purchases  by  35  countries;  $530 
million  for  overhauling  the  nuclear  car- 
rier Saratoga  that  is  unnecessary;  and 
$23  million  for  draft  registration  that 


will  not  add  personnel  to  the  active  or 
reserve  forces. 

If  the  Congress  accepts  the  Navy's 
proposal  to  retire  12  World  War  II 
destroyers  that  are  unlikely  to  play  any 
future  combat  role.  $129  million  could 
be  eliminated  from  the  budget  during 
this  year  alone.  As  long  as  we  are  exam- 
ming  Federal  spending  and  its  infla- 
tionary effects,  let  us  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  waste  in  the  mihtary  budget. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  causes  of 
mflation  and  ways  to  stop  it.  The  price 
of  health  care  has  been  rising  faster  than 
other  prices,  and  the  structure  of  our 
health  system  is  to  blame.  Physicians' 
fees-for-service  too  often  reward  physi- 
cians for  spending  instead  of  controlling 
costs.  Since  most  of  our  medical  bills  are 
paid  by  third  f>arties — insurance  com- 
panies, and  medicare  and  medicaid — the 
cost  of  our  health,  unlike  other  expenses. 
is  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind — at  least 
until  our  insurance  premiums  are  raised 
in  an  inflationary  spiral.  The  Health 
Care  for  All  Americans  Act  w'ould  cor- 
rect these  defects  and  create  incentives 
for  controlling  costs,  as  would  effective 
hospital  cost  containment  legislation. 
Such  legislation  could  reduce  Federal 
outlays  for  medicare  and  medicaid  by  $17 
billion  over  5  years. 

Corporate  mergers  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  firms  which  can  compete  for  cus- 
tomers by  reducing  prices.  I  urge  enact- 
ment of  the  Small  Business  Protection 
Act,  a  tough  antitrust  bill  to  prohibit 
mergers  between  companies  with  assets 
or  armual  sales  of  over  $2  bilhon. 

Elimination  of  an ti -competitive  regu- 
lations would  also  slow  price  hikes.  Air- 
line productivitv  rose  after  that  industry 
was  deregulated  in  1978.  The  number  of 
seats  filled  and  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  the  air  bv  the  average  aircraft 
has  risen  dramatically  When  fuel  costs 
were  doubling,  and  overall  industry  costs 
risine  by  29  percent,  the  average  price 
of  a  ticket  went  ud  onlv  16  percent  Sim- 
ilarly, trucking  deregulation  could  save 
Americans  an  estimated  $8  billion  an- 
nually. 

Robert  Fuller  of  the  WorldWatch  In- 
stitute points  out  that: 

Protectionism  functions  Intcmationftlly 
much  as  industry  reeulatlon  functions  na- 
tionally— by  reducing  ooportunltles  for 
competltloii,  it  supports  higher  prices 

Robert  McNamara,  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  notes  that  America's  pro- 
tectionism cost  its  citizens  an  additional 
S660  million  for  sugar.  $1,250  milhon  for 
steel.  $400  to  $800  million  for  meat.  $5nn 
million  for  television  sets,  and  $1,200 
million  for  footwear  between  1975  and 
1977.  We  must  resist  the  escalating  calls 
to  shelter  economically  weak,  but  poli- 
tically influential  industries  from  free 
competition. 

I  am  concerned  that  productivity  In 
manufacturing  declined  last  year  for  only 
the  second  time  since  1947  It  has  been 
estimated  that  a  1  percent  increase  in 
productivity  will  stem  inflation  by  1  per- 
cent. Spurring  productivity  is  therefore 
an  important  element  in  the  process  of 
curbing  inflation.  Although  massive  in- 
vestment tax  incentives  for  businesses 
have  been  proposed  to  stimulate  pro- 
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ductivity.  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Economic  Alterna- 
tives suggests  that  various  forms  of  work- 


dollars  over  5  years.  Let  us  end  operating 
and  construction  subsidies  to  the  mari- 
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alternatives  for  the  services  which  they     having  assumed  the  Chair.  Mr.  Bolling,    refused  on  the  grounds  of  "possessing 
so  badly  need.  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole     state  serret-;  " 
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ductivity,  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
National  Center  for  Economic  Alterna- 
tives suggests  that  various  forms  of  work- 
er participation  and  ownership  of  busi- 
nesses would  be  more  effective. 

The  U.S.  inflation  rate  was  boosted  by 
an  estimated  3  percentage  points  after 
OPEC  oil  prices  increased  75  percent  last 
year.  Conservation  measures,  such  as 
home  weatheri2ation,  solar  energy  de- 
velopment, and  improved  mass  transit, 
systems  would  reduce  both  American  de- 
pendence on  petroleum  imports  and  the 
inflation  that  results. 

Conservation  of  natural  resources  be- 
sides oil  is  vital.  Robert  Puller  points  out 
that  America's  inflation,  for  the  first 
time,  is  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  world. 
This  phenomenon  underscores  not  only 
the  interdependence  of  the  world's  econ- 
omies, but  also  the  fimteness  of  the 
Earth's  bounty.  Puller  states: 

Everywhere  one  turns,  limits  are  being  en- 
countered and  the  effects  are  being  com- 
F>ounded.  The  biological  and  physical  sys- 
tems that  underline  all  economic  activity 
and  that  have  generally  supported  It  un- 
stlntingly  in  the  past  were  reeling  during 
the  seventies  under  the  impact  of  excessive 
demand.  During  the  past  decade  or  so.  world 
per  capita  production  of  wood,  petroleum, 
flsh.  cereals,  and  the  most  meats  all  appear 
to  have  peaked  And  during  this  period  the 
prices  of  these  same  commodities  soared 
and  inflation  became  a  central  feature  of 
global  economic  life.  The  law  of  diminishing 
returns  is  Tullng"  in  an  increasing  number 
of  econonUc  settings. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  there 
is  no  single  cause  of  inflation.  There  is 
no  single  solution.  If  we  want  to  stop 
the  spiraling  of  prices  in  this  country 
and  throughout  the  world,  we  must  con- 
serve our  natural  resources,  increase 
competition  and  productivity,  and  dra- 
matically curtail  military  expenditures. 
These  approaches  are  long-range.  We 
cannot  expect  to  stop  inflation  cold  in  its 
tracks  by  voting  for  a  balanced  budget 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  non-deficit 
budget.  But  I  oppose  a  merciless  budget 
Blacks,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  the 
old  and  the  very  young  are  alreadv  stag- 
gering from  the  effects  of  inflation.  Let 
us  not  crush  them  completely  with  fiscal 
austerity. 

The  price  of  necessities— food,  fuel 
housing,  and  medical  care— is  already 
surging  past  the  general  inflation  rate 
Now  IS  not  the  time  to  slash  programs 
that  help  low-income  people,  the  people 
Who  spend  so  much  of  their  incomes  for 
necessities.  With  inflation  raging  and 
only  4  percent  of  private  pensions  pro- 
tected by  cost-of-living  clauses,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  programs  for  the  eld- 

"The  cost  of  attending  private  colleges 
and  universities  is  increasing  more  rap- 
i^L^  ^*°^y  income.  It  is  not  the 
?ff!^  ^^J^  "^^  ^^'^'^  financial  aid  to 
students.  The  economy  is  tottering  to- 
ward recession.  Over  27.000  auto  workers 
tost  the^  jobs  last  week  alone.  Proposals 

t^in  ,U  t^  '^''""^  ^'^"'"5  and  cer- 
tempostal  operations  threaten  the  em- 
Pl^ent  of  over  lOO.OOO  workers    ac- 

t^"S^\^o^' ^f^'""  ''  *^«  ^he  tSe 
to  cut  back  jobs  programs  as  weU' 

the^ltuT  ^^  '"ade.  let  us  close 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  pro- 
gram, and  save  one  and  a  half  bUlion 
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dollars  over  5  years.  Let  us  end  operating 
and  construction  subsidies  to  the  mari- 
time industry  and  save  $1  billion  over  5 
years. 

It  is  time  to  eliminate  the  taxpayer 
subsidy  to  private  shippers  and  mariners 
that  will  amount  to  $3.5  billion  over  the 
next  5  years,  and  the  subsidy  to  airport 
and  airway  users  that  will  cost  over  $5 
billion  cumulatively  through  1985.  If  the 
government  charges  grain,  meat,  and 
poultry  shippers  and  processors  for  in- 
spection, savings  would  exceed  $350  by 
1985. 

Repealing  the  percentage  depletion  al- 
lowance for  oil  and  gas  would  generate 
$11  billion  in  increased  revenue  during 
the  next  half-decade;  repeal  of  expens- 
ing of  oil  and  gas  intangible  drilling 
costs  win  increase  revenue  by  $16  billion. 

The  House  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  consider  a&  part  of  the  budget  my 
proposal  to  increase  the  cigarette  excise 
tax  by  a  dime.  If  consumption  remains 
stable,  this  tax  will  raise  an  additional  $3 
billion  per  year,  bringing  the  annual 
total  revenue  from  the  cigarette  tax  to 
$5.4  billion.  Since  cigarette  smoking 
costs  the  Treasury  $5  to  $8  billion  an- 
nually in  health  care  and  disability  ex- 
penses, it  is  altogether  appropriate  to 
place  the  economic  burden  of  smoking 
on  smokers. 

The  Pederal  cigarette  excise  tax  has 
not  been  raised  since  1951  when  it  was 
increased  to  8  cents  a  package,  or  37  per- 
cent of  the  average  retail  price.  Today, 
the  Pederal  cigarette  tax  constitutes 
only  14  percent  of  the  retail  price  of  a 
package  of  cigarettees.  The  10-cent  in- 
crease I  propose  will  raise  the  tax  to  27 
percent,  still  well  below  the  level  es- 
tablished almost  two  decades  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  been  asked  to 
turn  our  backs  on  those  America  ns  who 
most  need  the  Government's  protection. 
The  request  distresses  me  because  it  is 
unnecessary.  Wasteful  programs  can  be 
cut.  Revenues  can  be  raised  in  a  fair 
way.  The  budget  does  not  have  to  be 
merciless. 

I  recall  in  1974  the  excessive  fiscal  and 
monetary  restraint  imposed  by  the  Nixon 
and  Pord  administrations  in  an  attempt 
to  battle  inflation.  They  succeeded  in 
driving  up  unemployment  rates  and 
causing  hardships  for  millions  of  citizens. 
They  also  reduced  the  capital  invest- 
ment which  is  essential  for  this  country 
to  progress  technologically,  to  increase 
productivity,  and  to  avoid  future  infla- 
tion. Let  us  not  be  as  shortsighted.* 
•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today,  we  are  considering  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  tH.  Con.  Res.  307). 

Given  the  current  atmosphere  of  this 
Nation  regarding  our  economic  stabil- 
ity (or  what  appears  to  be  a  bit  of  in- 
stability) and  the  implications  of  the  ad- 
ministration's measures  to  alleviate  some 
of  the  financial  miser>-  in  which  we,  as 
citizens,  are  engulfed,  I  feel  it  extremely 
necessarj'  to  address  this  most  vital  and 
sensitive  area  of  concern. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1981  budget  is,  in  itself 
an  unmitigated  disaster  to  the  poor,  the 
unemployed,  the  minorities,  and  every- 
body else.  Although  there  is  a  loud 
clamor  for  a  balanced  budget,  this  ap- 


parent need  must  not  be  met  at  the  ex- 
pense of  social,  domestic,  and  human 
needs  programs  designed  to  help  Ameri- 
cans. Such  proposed  actions  will  surely 
undermine  the  very  purpose  of  the  budg- 
et— the  scheduling  of  finite  funds  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  people. 

I  fully  understand  the  need  to  have  a 
strong  defense  force  for  this  Nation. 
However,  the  defense  portion  of  our  over- 
all domestic  budget  ought  not  be  held  as 
sacro.sanct.  To  increase  military  spending 
at  a  time  when  we  already  have  stock- 
piles of  weapons  that  can  blow  every- 
body off  the  face  of  this  Earth  is  ludi- 
crous at  best  and  ridiculous  to  say  the 
least. 

Just  last  weekend  when  I  was  back 
home  in  my  district,  many  of  my  con- 
stituents approached  me,  expressing 
grave  concern  regarding  our  national 
priorities  which  seem  to  them  to  be  more 
concerned  with  foreign  affairs  than  to- 
ward domestic  needs.  Everyone  feels  the 
current  economic  crunch — not  just  the 
poor  but  also  middle  America,  upper 
America.  We  all  are  feeling  the  pressure 
of  this  fast-falling  economy.  John  Q. 
Citizen  is  totally  frustrated.  He  is  work- 
ing extremely  hard,  but  finds  himself 
running  on  a  treadmill  moving  backward 
at  an  accelerated  pace. 

This  proposal — this  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  not  only  calls  for  cuts 
in  housing,  education,  health  care,  pro- 
grams targeted  for  the  elderly,  youth 
and  the  handicapped,  but  even  worse,  job 
training  programs  to  help  us  rid  our  so- 
ciety of  high  unemnlovment.  To  pass 
legislation  such  as  this  at  a  time  when 
productivity  is  decreasing,  unemploy- 
ment is  increasing,  and  inflation  and  re- 
cession is  upon  us,  is  to  destroy  all  hope 
for  those  who  are  striving  to  be  self- 
sufficient. 

For  these  and  a  host  of  other  reasons, 
I,  in  all  honestly,  cannot  support  this 
resolution  or  the  budget  as  offered  by 
the  administration  because  such  meas- 
ures totally  disregard  the  rights  of  all 
Americans  and  insults  their  intelligence. 

It  is  all  to  clear  that  balancing  the 
budget  by  axing  domestic  programs  will 
neither  reduce  inflation  or  unemploy- 
ment, and  to  even  think  it  would  is  mad- 
ness.• 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
examine  the  budget  we  are  now  consider- 
ing. I  have  to  ask  myself  who  will  pay  for 
the  balanced  figures  we  seek  to  achieve. 
I  have  listened  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
floor,  read  the  letters  they  have  sent,  and 
examined  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307  carefully.  But  most  important  of  all,  I 
have  talked  to  people  in  my  district  when 
I  go  home  at  nig-ht.  and  I  have  read  their 
letters.  Inflation  is  hurting  us  all.  but 
most  especially  the  poor,  the  elderlv,  the 
unemployed,  and  the  newly  employed. 
These  are  the  people  who  will  pay  for  our 
balanced  budget.  Unfortunately.  Con- 
gress will  make  its  symbolic  gesture  to 
fight  inflation  at  the  expense  of  these 
segments  of  our  society. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  will  reduce  spending  in  social, 
educational,  and  revenue-sharing  pro- 
grams. These  are  the  very  programs  that 
most  directly  benefit  people  in  need  in 
our  society.  Funding  will  be  drastically 
cut,  and  these  people  are  left  with  no 
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alternatives  for  the  services  which  they 
so  badly  need. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  is 
a  replay  of  the  old  shell  game,  intend- 
ed to  deceive  the  American  people  into 
thinking  that  these  steps  will  really  help 
to  curb  the  inflation  race.  But,  it  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  that  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  will  reduce  the 
budget  only  two-thirds  of  1  percent.  In 
reality,  these  are  not  budget  cuts  but 
budget  shifts.  We  will  simply  be  trans- 
ferring the  cost  of  many  essential  serv- 
ices from  the  Federal  Government  to 
State  and  local  governments.  In  my  city, 
countercyclical  revenue  sharing  funds 
were  to  be  used  to  help  pay  for  additional 
police  officers  who  are  desperately  needed. 
Now  that  Baltimore  will  have  to  assume 
this  expense  itself,  the  mayor  expects  to 
increase  the  property  tax  rate.  Now  I  ask 
myself.  "How  can  our  taxpayers  stand 
this  further  erosion  of  their  paychecks?  " 
When  they  find  they  cannot  save  for 
their  children's  education  and  turn  to 
Federal  student  grants,  there  won't  be 
any.  When  older  people  need  transporta- 
tion to  get  a  doctor,  there  won't  be  a  local 
Office  on  Aging  van  to  take  them.  When 
young  people  need  on-the-job  training  to 
develop  a  skill,  opportunities  will  not  be 
available.  I  could  go  on.  But,  the  point  is 
that  many  of  our  citizens  need  these 
services  and  local  governments  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  supply  them. 

I  believe  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307  will  have  an  unfair  impact  on  certain 
groups,  singling  them  out  to  absorb  pro- 
gram cutbacks.  Women  are  one  of  these 
groups,  for  the  following  reasons; 

1.  They  are  75  percent  of  those  per- 
sons hving  in  poverty  and  80  percent  of 
the  aged  poor. 

2.  Women  head  nearly  half,  49  per- 
cent, of  all  poor  families. 

3.  Minority  women  are  at  a  particular 
disadvantage,  black  and  Hispanic  women 
have  the  highest  unemployment  rate  and 
the  lowest  median  income  in  our  society. 

Instead  of  implicitly  letting  such  groups 
bear  the  brunt  of  our  balanced  budget. 
I  believe  we  should  take  a  different  ap- 
proach. We  should  work  hard  to  elimi- 
nate waste  and  fraud.  We  should  enact 
sunset  legislation  so  that  those  programs 
that  are  not  necessary  and  useful  are 
eliminated.  We  should  adopt  a  rational, 
achievable,  and  consistent  energy  policy 
so  that  spending  in  that  area  can  be  con- 
tained. And.  we  should  reform  our  tax 
policies.  These  are  ways  of  balancing  the 
budget  that  are  both  doable  and  fair. 
They  do  not  require  any  one  group  of 
citizens  to  bear  the  expense  of  reduced 
Pederal  spending.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  this  would  be 
a  more  balanced  approach  to  balancing 
our  Federal  budget.* 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  count. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Maryland  withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  fMr.  Hawkins) 


having  assumed  the  Chair.  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  307*  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


D  1830 
HOUR  OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  convene 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  can  the  gentleman  give  us  an 
idea  about  what  time  we  might  close 
down  tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  an 
idea. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  gentleman 
is  awfully  close  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  have  heard  comments  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ad- 
journ tomorrow  somewhere  around  5 
o'clock. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  if  we  can  stick  by  that,  it  sounds 
pretty  good  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPIRIT  OF  flELSINKI  VIGIL— 1980 

iMr.  WIRTH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  as  a 
participant  in  the  Spirit  of  Helsinki  Vigil 
1980  joining  my  concerned  colleagues  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  plight  of  Soviet  dissidents  who  wish 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Today,  I  would  like  to  speak  about  Prof. 
Nohim  Meiman.  a  Soviet  Jew  and  a 
mathematical  scientist  who  has  been 
actively  seeking  an  exit  visa  since  1974. 
Professor  Meiman's  case  is  typical  of  the 
harassment  and  threats  Soviet  scientists 
have  suffered  in  their  struggle  for  basic 
human  rights. 

In  1935,  Nohim  Meiman  received  the 
highest  degree  awarded  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  doctor  of  physical  and  mathe- 
matical sciences.  He  is  widely  known  for 
his  work  with  quantum  field  theory  and 
analytical  function  theory,  and  he 
worked  at  the  Institute  of  Theoretical 
and  Experimental  Physics  in  the  Soviet 
Union  until  he  was  dismissed.  When 
Professor  Meiman  decided  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  his  application  was 


refused  on  the  grounds  of  "possessing 
state  secrets." 

In  a  letter  to  Leonid  Brezhnev, 
Meiman  explained  that  the  only  time  in 
his  career  when  he  dealt  with  secret 
subjects  was  ui  the  years  1948-55,  when 
he  worked  on  theoretical  calculations 
related  to  defense  issues  for  the  Institute 
of  Physical  Problems  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Since  the  work  had  been  done 
over  25  years  earlier,  it  had  smce  been 
published  and  had  become  obsolete,  and 
could  hardly  be  termed  "state  secrets." 
Meiman  appealed ; 

I  declare  categorically  and  can  prove  con- 
vincingly that  I  do  not  possess  any  state 
secrets  ...  I  am  afraid  that  the  possession 
of  secret  information  of  which  I  am  being 
accused  is  not  the  real  reason  for  denying 
me  a  visa  .  .  .  but  is  only  a  pretext. 

On  January-  25.  1978,  an  international 
appeal  in  support  of  Professor  Meiman 
was  signed  by  over  1.200  physicists  eind 
mathematicians,  among  them  several 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  from  Belgium.  Den- 
mark, Prance,  Germany.  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Israel,  Japan,  Switzerland,  and 
the  United  States.  Today  has  been  desig- 
nated as  a  day  of  international  recogni- 
tion and  support  for  Professor  Meiman 
by  the  Centre  d'Etudes  Nucleeires  de 
Saclay  in  Prance,  a  second  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  Government  for  permission  for 
Meiman  to  emigrate. 

Professor  Meiman  is  now  69  years  old. 
He  has  been  an  active  human  rights  ad- 
vocate and,  with  Andre  Sakharov — a 
close  friend— he  has  taken  a  leading  role 
in  the  Helsinki  Monitoring  Committee. 
Although  he  is  in  very  poor  health,  he  is 
under  constant  surveillance  by  the  KGB 
and  that  harassment  has  increased.  Pol- 
lowing  the  recent  arrest  of  Sakharov. 
Meiman  was  again  interrogated.  In  a  let- 
ter written  in  February-  of  this  year,  Mei- 
man wrote; 

I  have  been  refused  permission  to  emigrate 
many  times  since  1975.  but  so  far  It  has  al- 
ways been  a  question  of  temporary  deten- 
tion. This  January  30.  I  was  told  for  the  first 
time  that  I  will  never  be  released  ...  I  think 
this  is  due  to.  and  a  sign  of,  a  deterioration 
and  aggravation  of  the  general  situation  .  . 
My  situation  Is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
my  health  worsened  Jiist  before  all  these 
troubles,  without  the  possibility  of  receiving 
adequate  medical  care,  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Academy  Polyclinic  In  1977. 

Professor  Meiman's  hopes  lie  with  us, 
and  his  arrest  seems  always  imminent. 
With  increasing  pressure,  we  must  im- 
press upon  the  Soviet  Government  the 
deep  concern  and  commitment  of  the 
American  people.  I  hope  that  we  can  con- 
tinue these  efforts,  despite  the  present 
poUtical  relationship  between  our  two 
nations.  Indeed,  it  is  more  important  now 
that  we  do  not  let  these  efforts  be  over- 
shadowed by  our  other  domestic  end  for- 
eign pohcy  concerns,  and  that  we  rein- 
force our  commitment  in  the  Ccmgress  to 
helping  all  those  who  suffer  such  viola- 
tions of  human  rights 


EARTH   DAY,    LOVE   CANAL,   ELIZA- 
BETH. AND  SUPERPUND 

(Mr.  LaPALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
April  22,  was  the  10th  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day. 

When  the  first  Earth  Day  was  pro- 
claimed in  1970,  we  said  that  we  were 
setting  aside  this  day  to  remind  us  of 
our  dedication  to  preserving  a  safe  and 
healthy  physical  environment  in  which 
to  live. 

Congress  has  attempted  to  live  up  to 
this  commitment  over  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  by  passing  such  vitally  im- 
portant legislation  as  the  National  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  (^fEPA) .  the 
Clean  Water  Act  of  1972  and  its  amend- 
ments in  1977;  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act;  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  its 
amendments  in  1977;  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act;  and  the  Resource.  Conserva- 
tion, and  Recovery  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  several  years 
I  have  been  saying  that  we  need  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  not  only  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  physical  environment,  but 
to  our  himian  environment.  We  must  now 
make  a  national  commitment  to  the 
safety  and  well  being  of  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

On  August  2.  1978.  the  New  York  State 
Health  Commissioner  announced  that 
the  Love  Canal  area  of  Niagara  Falls. 
N.Y.,  in  my  congressional  district,  was 
imsafe  for  pregnant  women  and  children 
under  the  age  of  2  because  toxic  sub- 
stances were  percolating  through  the 
soils  from  an  abandoned  landfill  and 
polluting  the  air  they  breathed.  This  an- 
noimcement  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
declaration  of  an  emergency  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

The  Love  Canal  has  become  just  the 
first  of  many  exploding  ticking  time- 
bombs. 

It  is  ironic  that  yesterday,  as  the 
country  was  celebrating  Earth  Day.  an- 
other industrial  waste  disposal  facility 
exploded.  I  am  speaking  of  Chemical 
Control  Corp.  in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  where 
a  warehouse  of  24.000  barrels  of  chemi- 
cals exploded,  forcing  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  fear 
for  their  lives. 

How  many  of  the  50.000  other  similar 
known  sites  across  the  country  will  be- 
come next  year's  Earth  Day  celebra- 
tions? How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
the  fireworks  we  see  on  the  Mall  each 
Fourth  of  July  could  be  an  annual  re- 
minder that  the  pyrotechnics  of  Eliza- 
beth are  rendered  much  less  likely  be- 
cause Congress,  in  1980.  acted  on  the 
superfimd  legislation  presently  pending 
before  us. 

Thus,  as  we  begin  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  let  us  commit  ourselves  to  improv- 
ing both  our  physical  and  our  hiunan 
environment.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to 
swift,  positive  action  on  the  superfund 
legislation  so  that  on  Earth  Day  1981  we 
will  not  have  to  view  fireworks  made 
possible  by  exploding  PCBs.  mustard 
gas,  pesticides,  and  insecticides. 


KIDNAPING  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Collins)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 


given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  pro- 
vide some  definitive  leadership.  In  our 
national  policy  on  kidnaping,  the  first 
place  to  start  is  with  the  reporting  of 
radio  and  television.  We  all  believe  in  the 
first  amendment.  We  commend  the 
broadcasters  for  their  concern,  interest, 
and  zeal  in  trying  to  dehver  full  coverage 
of  the  news. 

However,  in  the  matter  of  kidnaping  or 
the  taking  of  hostages,  I  believe  that 
there  are  special  responsibilities  that  rest 
with  the  media.  The  safety  of  human 
lives  is  involved.  Statements  or  pictures 
could  create  an  emotional  reaction  that 
would  lead  to  the  loss  of  lives.  There  are 
broad  limits  which  are  recognized  for  all 
news  reporting,  but  where  it  involves  the 
safety  and  lives  of  individuals  there  is 
explicit  need  for  more  definitive  news- 
casting. 

This  bill  provides  all  broadcasters  full 
opportunity  to  present  news  on  any  sub- 
ject. In  drafting  this  legislation,  I  was 
extremely  cautious  about  guarding  first 
amendment  protections.  My  bill  will  not 
impose  any  Government  censorship  or 
prior  restraint  before  broadcasting. 

What  my  bill  requires  is  that  within  24 
hours  of  any  broadcast  of  a  kidnaping 
or  hostage-taking  situation,  a  report  will 
be  filed  with  the  FCC.  The  report  will  be 
submitted  by  both  the  broadcasting  net- 
work, if  it  is  a  network  report,  and  each 
affiliate  that  airs  that  broadcast.  Inde- 
pendent radio  and  television  licensees 
will  also  have  to  file  a  report  on  the 
broadcasting  of  these  events. 

The  report  must  contain  such  infor- 
mation as  may  be  necessary  to  verify 
the  fairness,  accuracy  and  balance  of  the 
broadcast  involved;  a  transcript  of  the 
broadcast;  a  statement  indicating 
whether  any  money  or  other  considera- 
tion was  paid  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  broadcast:  and  a  statement 
indicating  the  extent  of  the  broad- 
caster's or  netwx)rk's  control  over  the 
content  of  the  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  re- 
strictions as  to  what  a  U.S.  Government 
official  or  a  law  enforcement  officer 
would  say  because  their  statements  are 
in  behalf  of  our  coimtry  and  the  safety 
of  the  individuals  who  are  kidnaped  or 
held  hostage. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the 
greatest  believers  in  our  country  in  the 
importance  of  free  speech  as  covered 
in  the  first  amendment.  Here  is  what 
Jefferson  said : 

The  people  shall  not  be  deprived  or 
abridged  of  their  right  to  speak,  to  write  or 
otherwise  to  publish  anything  but  false  facts 
affecting  injuriously  the  life,  liberty,  prop- 
erty, or  reputation  of  others  or  affecting  the 
peace  of  the  confederacy  with  foreign  na- 
tions. 

The  specific  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  7138 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1&34  to  require  broadcasting  networks 
and  licensees  which  broadcast  certain  In- 
formation relating  to  the  kidnapping  or 
taking  hostage  of  American  citizens  to 
submit  reports  to  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  verifying  the  accu- 
racy, balance,  and  fairness  of  such  broad- 
casts, and  for  other  purposes 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  I 
of  title  III  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (47  US.C.  301  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"REPORTS  RELATING  TO  CERTAIN  NEWS 
BROADCASTS 

"Sec.  331.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (3),  If  any  broadcasting  station 
licensee,  or  any  television  broadcasting  net- 
work, broadcasts  any  newscast,  news  Inter- 
view, news  documentary,  or  on-the-spot 
coverage  of  a  news  event  relating  to — 

■•(A)  the  kidnapping  of  any  Individual  In 
the  United  States  or  the  kidnapping  of  any 
American  citizen  In  any  foreign  Nation;  or 
"(B)  the  seizure  or  taking  hostage  of  any 
individual  in  the  United  States  or  the  sei- 
zure or  taking  hostage  of  any  American  citi- 
zen in  any  foreign  Nation; 
then  such  licensee  or  network  shall  submit 
a  report  to  the  Commission  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b). 

"(2 1  Such  report  shall  be  submitted  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  the  completion  of 
the  initial  transmission  of  the  broadcast 
Involved  If  such  broadcast  Is  originated  by  a 
television  broadcasting  network,  then  such 
network  and  each  television  broadcasting 
station  licensee  which  transmits  such  broad- 
cast shall  submit  the  report  required  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ) 

"(3)  The  requirement  established  in  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  the  broadcast 
of  any  newscast,  news  interview,  news  doc- 
umentary, or  on-the-spot  coverage  of  a  news 
event  to  the  extent  that  such  broadcast  in- 
cludes or  relates  to  Information  furnished 
by.  or  to  the  interviewing  of.  any  officer  or 
eniployee  of  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  law 
enforcement  agency  or  any  other  Federal, 
State,  or  local  officer  or  employee  acting  in 
Ills  official  capacity. 

"(b)  Each  report  required  in  subsection 
(a)  (1)  shall  be  submitted  In  such  form,  and 
according  to  such  procedures,  as  the  Com- 
ml.sslon  may  require.  Each  such  report 
shall— 

"(1)  contain  such  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  verify  the  accuracy,  balance,  and 
fairness  of  the  broadcast  Involved; 

"(2)  Include  a  transcript  of  such  broad- 
cast; 

"(3)  Indicate  whether  any  monies  or  other 
consideration  was  paid  in  exchange  for  any 
Information  or  other  material  contained  In 
such  broadcast;  and 

"(4)  specify  the  extent  to  which  the  broad- 
casting station  licensee,  or  the  television 
broadcasting  network,  as  the  case  may  be, 
exercised  control  over  the  content  and  for- 
mat of  such  broadcast. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  broadcasting  station 
licensee,  the  Commission,  in  determining 
whether  to  approve  any  application  for  the 
renewal  of  the  broadcasting  station  license 
of  such  licensee,  shall  take  Into  account  the 
manner  In  which  such  licensee  has  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
■television  broadcasting  network'  means  (1) 
any  person  offering  an  Interconnected  pro- 
gram service  on  a  regular  basis  for  15  or  more 
hours  per  week  to  at  least  25  affiliated  tele- 
vision broadcasting  stations  In  10  or  more 
States:  and  (2)  any  person  controlling,  con- 
trolled by.  or  under  common  control  with 
the  person  specified  in  paragraph  (1).". 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  315  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  315)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  and  sub- 
section (d)  as  subsection  (d)  and  subsec- 
tion (e),  respectively,  and  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)(1)  E:xcept  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2).  In  any  case  In  which  a  broadcasting 
licensee  or  a  television  broadcasting  network 
broadcasts    any    newscast,    news    Interview, 


news  documentary,  or  on-the-spot  coverage 
of  a  news  event  relating  to  any  matter  spec- 
ified in  section  331(a)(1),  any  failure  by 
such  licensee  or  network  to  present  such 
broadcast  In  an  accurate,  balanced,  and  fair 
manner  shall  be  a  violation  of  the  last  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  the  broadcast  of  any  Informa- 
tion specified  In  section  331(a)(3).". 

(b)  Section  315(d)  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934.  as  so  redesignated  In  sub- 
.sectlon  (a) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  the  term  'television  broadcasting  net- 
work' means  (A)  any  person  offering  an  in- 
terconnected program  service  on  a  regular 
basis  for  15  or  more  hours  per  week  to  at 
least  25  affiliated  television  broadcasting  li- 
censees in  10  or  more  States;  and  (B)  any 
person  controlling,  controlled  by,  or  under 
common  control  with  the  person  specified  in 
subparagraph  (A).". 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  TRIBUTE 
TO  FALL  RIVER  AWARDS  WIN- 
NERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heck- 
ler i  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.   HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
spring,  the  Greater  Pall  River  Chamber 
of  Commerce  confronts  and  confounds 
Shakespeare's  famous  lines; 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
The  good  is  oft  Interred  with  their  bones. 

By  singling  out  for  honor  men  and 
women  in  the  commimity  who  have  given 
their  talent  and  time  to  and  in  the  serv- 
ice of  others. 

The  12th  .\nnual  Recognition  Dinner 
held  last  week  was  an  inspiring  evening 
for  all  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  salute  to  seven  wonderful 
sons  and  daughters  of  Fall  River. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  this  year's 
distinguished  honorees  from  Fall  River; 

John  D.  Almeida,  wae  an  honored  re- 
cipient because  of  his  15  years  of  service 
to  the  Catholic  Young  Organization — 
CYO — as  a  boxing  coach.  John's  lessons 
go  beyond  the  techniques — the  art — of 
"boxing;  the  scores  of  young  men  he  tu- 
tored learned  what  the  word  "sports- 
manship" really  means  from  a  man  who 
is  the  personification  of  that  word. 

Philip  S.  Brayton  is  a  man  for  all  good 
causes;  the  pluralism  of  his  civic  inter- 
ests has  been  matched  by  the  intensity  of 
his  dedicated  work  for  the  Pall  River 
High  School  Alumni  Association,  the  Pall 
River  Historical  Society,  the  home  for 
the  aged  and  a  lifetime  of  activity  in 
other  charitable  and  civic  groups. 

Florence  C.  Brigham  has  made  the  Fall 
River  Historical  Society  an  exciting, 
lively,  hospitable  part  of  the  life  of  the 
city.  Her  enthusiasm  and  knowledge  are 
infectious;  her  tireless  volunteer  woric 
has  been  a  boon  to  the  newly  formed  his- 
torical commission  to  which  she  brings 
prodigious  ability  and  insight. 

Lillian  C.  Darmody's  loving  loyalty  to 
class  after  class  of  Durfee  High  School 


students  has  made  her  a  legend  and  won 
her  a  legion  of  friends.  As  founder  of 
the  Parents  Committee  for  Durfee  Sports 
and  a  "booster "  for  the  school  and  its 
students  on  several  other  fronts,  her  own 
good  citizenship  has  inspired  thousands 
of  Durfee  students. 

James  J.  Harrington,  Jr.,  "Hank"  to 
his  legion  of  Fall  River  friends,  set 
southeastern  Massachusetts  athletic  rec- 
ords as  a  yoimg  man.  For  years  he  has 
helped  the  younger  generation  of  Fall 
River  athletes  set  records  of  their  own 
through  his  tireless  efforts  as  secretary- 
treasurer  to  the  Thomas  Chew  Memorial 
Boys  Club  and  leader  of  the  Durfee 
Booster  Club. 

Gerald  J.  Lawton  has  been  a  quiet, 
Fall  River  g0(xl  samaritan  in  the  field 
of  mental  health.  His  leadership,  caring 
and  availability  have  brought  light,  help 
and  hope  to  hundreds  in  the  city  during 
their  days  of  personal  trauma. 

Ronald  J.  Lowenstein's  decade  of  dili- 
gence as  chairman  of  the  Fall  River 
Redevelopment  Authority  has  helped  to 
bring  forth  a  renaissance  in  Fall  River's 
downtown  business  district.  That  eco- 
nomic regeneration  will  pay  imtold  divi- 
dends to  PR  and  its  people  in  the  years 
ahead.  Ronnie's  tact,  professionalism, 
patience,  and  prescience  were  key  factors 
in  keeping  this  all  important  project  "on 
tack." 

All  of  these  winners.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
fine what  the  words  "good  citizen  "  really 
means.  They  are  the  cement  that  binds 
a  city  together  and  makes  it  a  genuine 
community. 

I  join  the  Greater  Fall  River  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  thanking  them  for  the 
constructive  role  they  have  played  in 
making  Fall  River  such  a  livable  city. 


dearly.  Prices  of  1979  crops  now  held  by 
farmers  are  in  a  severely  depressed  situ- 
ation, due  largely  to  the  grain  embargo 
and  the  failure  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration to  protect  farmers  from  the  eco- 
nomic fallout  of  that  decision. 

Thus,  providing  soybean  farmers  with 
a  needed  source  of  short-term  credit 
would  help  them  weather  this  financial 
crisis.  The  Congress  already  has  acted 
to  open  up  the  feed  grain  reserve-price- 
support  program  to  producers  who  did 
not  comply  with  the  1979  program  and 
the  President  has  signed  it  into  law.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  deny  producers  of  soy- 
beans the  same  right  to  put  their  1979 
crop  soybeans  imder  a  price-support 
loan  and  thereby  get  needed  operating 
cash.  Removal  of  the  wholly  unneces- 
sary cross-compliance  restriction  would 
give  soybean  farmers  the  right  to  get 
price-sujiport  rehef . 

This  unwarranted  restriction  is  in  ef- 
fect because  of  an  administrative  deci- 
sion. The  American  Soybean  Associa- 
tion, representing  the  Nations  soybean 
producers,  urged  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  remove  the  restriction.  He  did 
not.  In  a  telegram  April  4.  I  urged  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  order  the  Secretar>-  of 
Agriculture  to  remove  this  cross-com- 
pliance restriction  to  help  ease  the  credit 
crunch  which  is  squeezing  farmers  Since 
the  President  has  not  seen  fit  to  take  ac- 
tion on  this  request  and  since  the  farm 
crisis  worsens  daily.  I  have  introduced 
this  bill  to  force  this  needed  action.  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  get  swift  action  by 
my  concerned  colleagues  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.* 


LET  US  RESCIND  SOYBEAN  CROSS- 
COMPLIANCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  IlUnois  (Mr.  Findley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  to- 
day introaucing  legislation  to  help  thou- 
sands of  farmers  who  are  experiencing 
one  of  the  worst  financial  farm  crises  in 
my  memory  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  My  bill 
would  enable  farmers  to  get  price-sup- 
port loans  on  their  1979  crop  soybeans 
and  thus  give  them  an  important  source 
of  short-term  credit  to  help  meet  ex- 
penses 0^  producing  this  year's  crops. 

Technically,  this  legislation  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
remove  the  cross-compliance  restriction 
which  prevents  many  soybean  farmers 
from  obtaining  price-support  loans  at 
$4.50  per  bushel.  This  restriction  applies 
to  the  large  majority  of  farmers  who  did 
not  sign  up  for  the  1979  crop  feed  grains 
and  wheat  programs.  In  other  words,  a 
soybean  and  corn  farmer  who  did  not 
sign  up  for  the  1979  feed  grains  program 
and  make  the  required  set-aside,  for 
example,  is  not  ehgible  for  price  support 
on  his  soybean  crop,  even  though  no 
set-aside  program  is  in  effect  for  soy- 
beans. 

Farm  operating  costs  have  skyrocketed 
and  getting  the  money  to  pay  these  pro- 
duction expenses  is  costing  the  farmer 


GOVERNOR  REAGAN'S  BOLD  STRAT- 
EGY FOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
WITHOUT  INFLATION  IN  THE 
EIGHTIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Speaker,  vre  are  wit- 
nessing a  major  change  in  the  cotirse  of 
American  politics.  Americans  are  re- 
jecting the  policies  that  brought  on  18 
percent  mflation.  rising  unemployment, 
and  continuing  stagnation;  the  politi- 
cians who  blame  workers  and  consumers 
for  our  economic  malaise :  and  the  party 
which  can  only  promise  more  of  the  same 
in  1981.  They  are  turning  instead  to  the 
one  Presidential  candidate  who  Is  offer- 
ing a  bold  new  strateg>'  for  economic 
growth,  expansion,  and  full  employment 
without  inflation.  A  new  consensus  is 
forming  behind  Ronald  Reagan,  choosing 
growth  over  stagnation,  jobs  over  un- 
employment, and  a  strong  dollar  over 
continued  inflation.  This  consensus  will 
continue  to  grow,  and  will.  I  believe, 
carry  Governor  Reagan  to  victory  in  No- 
vember. 

Governor  Reagan  outlined  his  com- 
monsense.  people-onented  economics  re- 
cently in  a  speech  before  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  saying 
that— 

There  is  no  crisis  of  confidence:  no  col- 
lapse of  the  American  silrlt  'What  we  are 
suffering  from  is  misguided,  thoughtless  gov- 
ernment policies 

I  commend  this  important  statement 
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on  our  economic  future  to  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  bt   Ronald  Reagan    Aphtt.  r    iqro 
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showed  the  rest  of  the  world  that  democracy 
can  provide  every  citizen  the  chance  to 
reach  as  high  or  as  far  as  skill,  talent,  and 
Industry  wUl  take  him  or  her. 


•Index")  Income  tax  rates  for  inflation  not 
only  stops  all  Americans  from  cUmblne 
higher  on  the  economic  ladder,  it  also  pushes 

some  nAnnIo  *-^fT  tKo   Ur>+*^.« 
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Congress  to  act  Immediately  to  begin  the 
necessary  reform  of  our  tax  system:  to  re- 
store  the   rewards   for   working   and   saving 


It  averaged  only  1.6  percent,  and  only  2.3 
percent  during  the  second  period.  A  more 
productive  economy  produced  the  added  rev- 


certain  compounds,  lack  of  coordination 
of  research  and  information  on  rare  dis- 
eases, and  the  smaU  size  of  the  p>ossible 
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on  our  economic  future  to  the  attention 

of  all  my  colleagues.  , 

The  speech  follows:  | 

Remarks  bt   Ronau)  Reacaw.  Aprii.  8.   1980 
•  •  •  •  . 

On  the  campaign  trail,  where  I've  been 
for  all  but  a  few  days  of  the  last  13  weeks. 
I'm  often  asked  in  interviews  by  members  of 
your  profession  how  I  can  appeal  across  par- 
ty lines,  to  Democrats  and  Independents.  It 
was.  after  all.  another  Republican  candidate 
who  was  supposed  to  have  "cross-over  ap- 
peal "  In  retrospect,  it  seems  that  those  who 
were  saying  this  were  thinking  in  terms  of 
traditionally  liberal  Democrats  who  found 
no  candidate  in  their  own  party  satisfying. 
What  they  had  overlooked  was  that  a  dlHer- 
enl  sort  of  crossover  was  actually  beginning 
to  take  place;  one  that  may  foreshadow  a 
major  change  In  American  politics.  This  Is 
the  crossover  voting  of  increasing  numbers 
of  blue-collar  workers,  ethnics,  registered 
Democrats  and  Independents  with  conserva- 
tive values.  Am  I  happy  to  have  these  votes'' 
Of  course  I  am.  yes.  and  the  Repnblican  par- 
ty will  need  millions  of  them  in  November. 

The  day  of  appeals  to  group  Interests 
•ione  is  fast  disappearing.  We  are  seeing 
a  growing  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
voters  to  be  seen  not  Just  as  members  of 
economic  groups  or  social  classes,  but  as 
human  beings  with  values  they  hold  dear 
On  the  farm.  In  the  labor  unions,  on  the 
street  comers  of  the  cities  and  In  white 
collar  offices:  in  the  suburbs  (where  the 
values  of  the  old  neighborhoods  have  been 
preserved)  and  in  the  old  neighborhoods 
themselves,  there  is  the  new  coalition,  and 
I  believe  it  is  coming  our  way. 

Right  now.  the  most  Important  issue  we 
Americans  face  is  this:  can  we  stop  InHa- 
t  on  and  still  enjoy  economic  growth  and  a 
rising  standard  of  living?  Or.  as  our  leaders 
are  telling  us.  must  we  endure  a  mixture 
or  high  inflation,  unemployment,  austerity 
^erlodT"***  unemployment  for  an  Indefinite 

* 

Our  leaders  seem  to  be  saying  that  Amer- 
^„c  K  of  greatness  has  past:  that  Amer- 
icans have  become  self-indulgent,  that  our 

d^f  7^^"^"'  °^  "''""P  =""Sy  ^'^'l  ^bun- 
av^llable  '  '"""^'^  *'^'=**  ""^  ""^  '°°8er 
These  are  the  arguments  of  despair  I  retect 
them  and  I  believe  the  American  people  win 
hirT  '^f^^Th's  country  was  built  on  The 
Sr^""^  K  ^''"-  '"^'^  ingenuity  of  its  peopfe 

thLL^l^^'  "  '""'^^  ''^'"»"  lnltla?lve  in 
this  country  as  we  have  ever  had  There  is 
no  shortage  of  either  natural  or  human  re 
.^urces  Which  is  not  caused  by  HI  a^vJed 
policies  Of  our  own  government.  We  cTn 
win  leTuT'  °^  ^««'"r<=e«.  i^  the  government 
In  the  ne.xt  few  minutes  let  me  outline 
the  strategy  I  think  we  shall  ne^  to  stop 
inflation    and    get    the    nation    moving   for^ 

Ta'^onX"  .'  ''°P°^  °°  gimmicks.  wUn  a 
Tt  II  tlm.  ,  '''^°  ^  ^^"^'^  managed  as  ours, 
It  is  time  to  get  back  to  basics 

For  almost  200  years,  as  wa  Americans  ex- 
panded the  worlds  economic  and  spiritual 
frontiers,  we  Just  asked  threo  things  of  our 

fiZ'^"'''  -°  P^°^^^'  "^  from^mternal 
disorder,  to  assume  our  national  securtty 
and  to  maintain  a  strong,  stable  dollar  at 
home  and  abroad  We  accepted  sensible  tLxes 
and    regulations    to    advance    our    national 

fnultiTf  A°nd  ""'i"'"^  P--uctmtV  and 
e^n.pi,t  K  ?  ^  demanded  that  the  gov- 
ernment balance  its  books  and  pav  back 
outstanding  debts  during  peacetime"^  '    ^"^ 

we^woutd^doThTrL"'.  *°"''  "^  '""'^  '^'"^- 

<^fl?I  *""°"  '"^  centuries,  the  United 
States  was  the  world's  model  of  government 
-     Shining   City   on    a    hiU  '    whose  Tu^c^ 


showed  the  rest  of  the  world  that  democracy 
can  provide  every  citizen  the  chance  to 
reach  as  high  or  as  far  as  skill,  talent,  and 
industry  wUl  take  him  or  her. 

But,  this  formula  of  success  has  been  put 
aside  m  recent  years.  The  stable  dollar  was 
replaced  by  the  idea  that  a  little  inflation 
is  good  for  the  economy.  Taxes  and  regu- 
lations multiplied  beyond  reason,  along  with 
their  Indlspenslble  handmaiden,  the  bu- 
reaucracy. And,  prompt  repayment  of  our 
debts  was  replaced  by  a  notion  that  govern- 
ment borrowing  is  a  positive  virtue. 

We  can  see  the  results  of  those  changes 
The  dollar  has  shrunk  to  43  cents  compared 
to  the  1967  dollar.  Oiu-  standard  of  living 
has  fallen  far  behind  that  of  other  nations 
and  continues  to  decline.  Inflation  contin- 
ues Its  relentless  march — now  about  20  per- 
cent and  American  productivity  is  de- 
clining. Yet.  our  government  not  only 
refuses  to  look  inward  at  the  cause  of  our 
problems,  it  goes  on  to  blame  the  American 
people.  The  administration  says  we  have 
Inflation  because  Americans  expect  too  much 
out  of  life.  The  President  says  we  are  less 
productive  because  we  are  losing  our 
confldence. 

The  President's  economic  advisors  have 
estimated  that  to  reduce  inflation  by  a  single 
percentage  point,  they  must  eliminate  the 
wages  of  about  two  million  workers.  Either 
that  many  people  must  lose  their  Jobs, 
or  else  that  much  must  be  deducted 
from  everyone's  Income  with  taxes  and 
wage    controls. 

If  that  scares  you,  it  should.  The  govern- 
ment is  saying  that  to  get  inflation  down 
to  where  it  was  only  four  years  ago.  more 
people  would  have  to  lose  their  Jobs  than 
at  any  time  during  the  Great  Depression. 

The    administration's    approach     doesn't 
make  sense  and  that  is  why  inflation  has 
doubled  since  Mr,  Carter  began  his  series  of 
so-called  "anti-inflation"   policies.   Inflation 
is  not  caused  by  workers  or  businessmen  or 
consumers  or   producers.   It   is   not   like   a 
plague  of  locusts  or  mysterious  forces  from 
outer  space.  It  is  caused  by  government.  The 
price  of  goods  can  go  up  only  If  the  govern- 
ment creates  too  many  dollars.  Deficits  tempt 
it  to  print  new  dollars  Instead  of  paying  back 
Its  debt  with  honest  money.  We  must  re- 
move  that   temptation    by   curbing   govern- 
ment's appetite  and  by  balancing  the  budget 
Of  course,  getting  control  of  the  govem- 
ments  monetary  policy  Is  only  part  of  the 
answer    to    inflation.    We    also    need    strong 
economic   growth.   When   we   produce  fewer 
gocds,  prices  go  up,  not  down.  Yet.  that  Is 
precisely  the  course  Mr.  Carter  has  chosan. 
It  is  right  that  we  worry  about  declining 
productivity.  Higher  productivity  means  we 
can  produce  more  with  the  same  effort.  It 
takes  people  who  have  better  ideas.  And    It 
takes  people  with  savings  to  Invest  In  those 
Ideas.  It  also  takes  motivated  workers  to  turn 
those  ideas  into  the  reality  of  products  and 
services.  You  can't  increase  productivity  by 
making    people    work    harder    for    less    pay 
They  need  better  tools  and  rewards  equal  to 
their  efforts. 

The  federal  income  tax  is  a  tax  on  all 
individual  productivity— on  labor,  on  savings 
and  investment,  on  enterprise.  These  tax 
rates  climb  steeply  with  income  But  what's 
worse,  they  are  not  adjusted  for  inflation 
Every  time  inflation  raises  your  income  but 
not  your  buying  power,  you  are  pushed  Into 
a  higher  tax  bracket  Over  the  past  decade 
this  combUiation  of  inflation  and  steep  tax 
rates  has  reduced  the  reward  for  higher  pro- 
ductivity—both for  Individuals  and  for 
business. 

I  don't  think  anyone  objects  to  paying 
reasonable  taxes.  And.  we  all  agree  on  the 
need  to  help  the  less  fortunate,  but  rich  or 
poor,  young  or  old,  a  person's  reward  for 
working  more  should  always  clearly  exceed 
his  reward  for  working  less. 

The  government's  refusal    to   adjust    (or 
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"Index")  Income  tax  rates  for  Inflation  not 
only  stops  all  Americans  from  cllmbine 
higher  on  the  economic  ladder,  it  also  pushes 
some  people  off  the  bottom  rung  every  year 
Two  million  more  Americans  are  considered 
permanently  unemployed  today  than  onlv 
10  years  ago.  ' 

Those  who  do  manage  to  keep  their  grip 
on  the  ladder  still  face  dismal  prospects.  In 
half  of  all  households,  rich  and  poor  alike 
the  government  takes  at  least  50  cents  of 
every  one-dollar  wage  or  salarv  Increase  and 
the  average  is  46  cents.  At  these  rates,  you 
need  to  Increase  your  income  about  twice 
as  fast  as  Inflation  Just  to  stay  even  after 
taxes. 

Americans  aren't   losing  their  confidence 
they're  lo'ing  their  shirts! 

What  about  Mr.  Carter's  statement  a  while 
back  that  Americans  worship  consumption 
and  are  unwilling  to  save  for  the  future'' 
Is  this  why  they  saved  less  of  their  Income 
last  year  than  In  30  years?  With  Inflation 
well  Into  double-digits,  even  with  the  latest 
proposals  to  in-rease  savings  Interest  rates 
anyone  who  does  save  Is  losing  money.  Not 
only  does  the  government  tax  the  interest 
on  savings,  further  reducing  their  value 
now  the  Administration  wants  to  withhold 
that  tax  at  the  source,  creating  more  work 
for  bureaucrats  and  increasing  government's 
share  of  those  earnings  by  an  estimated  2 
to2'i  billion  dollars. 

But  what  happens  If.  against  all  odds,  you 
succeed  in  really  putting  something  away? 
Suppose  you  want  to  form  an  Investment 
large  enough  to  provide  a  continuing  source 
of  income  for  your  family  when  you  are 
gone.  Or,  want  to  leave  a  family-owned  busi- 
ness or  a  farm?  At  today's  inflated  prices 
that  family-owned  business  or  farm  will  have 
to  be  sold  to  pay  Inheritance  taxes. 

To  me.  that's  wrong.  It's  one  thing  for 
the  government  to  tax  a  family's  income, 
but  It's  something  else  to  force  that  family 
CO  liquiuate  Its  source  of  income,  just  so 
the  government  can  spend  the  proceeds.  And 
this  tax  can  hardly  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  governments  need:  gift  and  estate  taxe.s 
raise  barely  one  percent  of  all  federal 
revenue. 

Americans  as  individuals  produce  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  national  income.  But 
all  of  us  are  also  seriously  affected  by  the 
government's  combination  of  Inflation,  un- 
productive taxes  and  heavy  regulations  on 
business. 

Like  the  income  tax,  our  outdated  cor- 
poration tax  does  not  adjust  for  inflation.  A 
businessman  may  not  allow  for  the  rising 
cost  of  replacing  plant,  machinery'  and  in- 
ventories. The  result:  Inflation  causes  profits 
to  be  taxed  at  too  high  a  rate. 

At  the  same  time,  compliance  with  mush- 
rooming government  regulations  adds  $100 
billion  a  year  to  the  cost  of  doing  business 
and  therefore  to  the  cost   of  living. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  flaws  in  our 
economy.  There  Is  no  crisis  of  confidence: 
no  collapse  of  the  American  spirit.  What  we 
are  suffering  from  is  misguided,  thoughtless 
government  policies  Our  government  has 
nothing  to  show  for  them  but  economic  de- 
cline and  wasteful  spending,  despite  much 
recent  bluster  about  budget  balancing.  If 
those  $15  billion  worth  of  items  can  be  cut 
from  Mr  Carters  recently  presented  aus- 
tere" budget,  why  were  they  there  in  the 
first  place? 

We  don't  need  to  abolish  government  or 
its  safety  net  of  programs.  But.  we  must 
change  the  government's  policies  to  get  it 
working  on  our  side  rather  than  against  us. 
I  would  tell  our  monetary  authorities  that 
they  have  only  one  Job:  to  restore  and  main- 
tain a  sound  dollar  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  would  be  directed  to  create  as  few  or 
a.s  many  dollars  as  it  will  take  to  stabilize 
the  value  of  what  a  dollar  will  buy 

In  proceedings  toward  the  goal  of  full 
employment  without  Inflation,  I  would  ask 


Congress  to  act  Immediately  to  begin  the 
necessary  reform  of  our  tax  system;  to  re- 
store the  rewards  for  working  and  saving 
by  cutting  income  tax  rates  and  adjusting 
them  automatically  for  inflation.  My  goal 
would  be  to  cut  the  tax  rates  of  all  Ameri- 
cans by  at  least  30  percent  over  three  years. 
And.  I  would  ask  Congress  to  widen  the 
tax  brackets  yearly  thereafter  to  prevent 
any  further  tax  "bracket  creep"  caused  by 
inflation. 

I  believe  Congress  should  also  help  exist- 
ing businesses  witii  measures  designed,  at 
minimum,  to  adjust  corporate  tax  rales  for 
inflation.  It  Is  only  fair  that  businesses  be 
allowed  to  account  for  the  true  cost  of  re- 
placing their  plant,  equipment  and  inven- 
tories. This  is  necessary  if  American  business 
is  to  recover  and  to  stand  up  to  the  fierce 
International  competition  of  the  1980's. 

As  to  federal  gift  and  estate  taxes.  I  be- 
lieve they  should  be  abolished.  The  federal 
government  never  imposed  such  death  taxes, 
except  in  emergencies,  until  the  Depression. 
Before  that,  this  property-tax  base  tradi- 
tionally belonged  to  the  states.  Is  It  only 
coincidence  that  the  nijmber  of  farms  in 
this  country  has  dropped  even,-  year  for  44 
years  straight  since  the  estate  tax  rates  were 
first  hoisted  to  their  current  level? 

As  the  third  aspect  of  this  program,  I 
would  go  after  excessive  federal  spending. 
A  freeze  on  federal  hiring  would  be  one  step. 
Seeking  out  and  eliminating  waste  and  fraud 
would  be  another.  Last  year,  the  present  At- 
torney General,  before  he  assumed  that  post, 
told  Congress  that  something  between  one 
and  10  percent  of  the  federal  budget  could 
be  estimated  to  fall  Into  these  categories. 
At  the  time,  that  meant  as  much  as  $50 
billion.  Likewise,  inflation  adds  to  the  gov- 
ernment's cost.  It  is  estimated  that  every 
one  percent  of  inflation  lncre:ises  spending 
about  $5  billion.  Every  one  percentage  point 
added  to  the  unemployment  rate  cost  the 
government  between  25  and  29  billion 
dollars. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  streamlining 
government,  we  should  take  a  close  look  at 
the  efficiency  of  various  federal  programs 
to  determine  which  could  be  handled  more 
effectively  by  state  and  local  government. 
Those  that  can  siiould  be  transferred — in 
an  orderly,  phased  manner — along  with  the 
tax  sources  to  pay  for  them.  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  tremendous  savings  in  adminis- 
trative overhead  Welfare  Is  one  major  pros- 
pect for  such  transfer.  In  California,  where 
we  were  able  to  put  a  major  reform  program 
Into  effect,  we  reduced  the  rolls,  saved  the 
taxpayers  added  expense  and  still  increased 
grants  to  those  truly  In  need  by  an  average 
of  43  percent. 

It's  a  big  job  to  turn  a  government  around, 
and  It  must  be  done  with  care.  But.  it  must 
be  done. 

Critics  of  major  tax  cuts  usually  cry  that 
these  will  aggravate  inflation  by  enlarging 
the  federal  deficit.  They  don't  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  the  additional  money 
the  people  get  to  keep  isn't  buried  in  a 
tin  can  In  the  backyard.  It's  put  into  sav- 
ings and  investments;  into  a  new  car:  a 
vacation:  a  new  room  on  the  house — all  the 
things  people  do  when  they  make  decisions 
In  the  marketplace.  That  money  spreads  out 
through  the  economy.  It  means  more  pro- 
duction so  there  would  be  more  Jo'os  .'ind. 
both  the  prospect  and  reality  of  tax  cuts 
would  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  nation's 
Investment  markets. 

Recent  history  shows  that  significant  tax 
cuts,  rather  than  throwing  sand  in  the  gears 
of  the  federal  machinery,  actually  help  it 
For  the  five  years  just  prior  to  the  round 
of  tax  cuts  proposed  by  President  Kennedys 
administration,  federal  tax  receipts  increased 
by  25  percent  But,  during  the  five  years  they 
were  taking  effect,  federal  receipts  increased 
by  more  than  50  percent!  Inflation  wasn't 
a  factor.  During  the  earlier  five-year  period 


It  averaged  only  1.6  p)ercent,  and  only  2.3 
percent  during  the  second  period  A  more 
productive  economy  produced  the  added  rev- 
enue. 

Similar  effects  were  seen  when  major  tax 
cuts  were  put  Into  effect  by  the  Harding  and 
Coolidge  administrations  in  the  Twenties. 

The  program  I  am  talking  about  is  not  a. 
"free  lunch,"  but  a  plan  for  economic 
growth.  We  must  have  growth.  Other  nations 
have  not  waited,  militarily  or  economically, 
for  the  United  States  to  squabble  over  mat- 
ters that  should  have  been  settled  long  ago. 
The  world  is  a  more  dangerous  and  challeng- 
ing place  today  than  when  our  leaders 
turned  Inward  to  debate  whether  America 
would  continue  to  be  great.  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  great.  The  world  has  never 
begged  more  clearly  for  us  to  serve  as  its 
shining  city  on  a  hill,  a  place  of  refuge,  as 
well  as  an  example  and  proof  of  democracy's 
strength. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  begin  these  remarks  by  commenting  on 
the  new  coalition  I  see  forming  In  American 
politics:  a  coalition  of  people  with  shared 
values  and  a  desire  to  put  them  to  work 
productively.  So,  too.  on  a  global  scale,  once 
we  act  again  as  the  leaders  of  the  free  world, 
I  believe  we  will  be  supported  by  a  grand 
coalition  of  other  nations  and  peoples  who 
wp.nt  to  work  with  us  to  preserve  their  free- 
dom. 

Here  in  America  our  choice  is  not  between 
liberal  and  conservative,  young  and  old, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor.  Sunbelt  and 
Snowbelt.  consumer  and  producer  or  Demo- 
crat and  Republican.  No.  our  choice  is  be- 
tween up  and  down:  up  to  the  ultimate  in 
individual  freedom,  consistent  with  an  or- 
derly society,  or  down  through  statism  and 
government  intervention  to  authoritarian- 
ism or  even  totalitarianism.  And,  to  me, 
the  signs  are  everywhere  and  they  are  un- 
mistakable— the  American  people  want  to  go 
up. 

Thank  you.# 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH  OF- 
FICE IN  NIH  FOR  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  DRUGS  FOR  DISEASES  OF  LO'W 
INCIDENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Holtzman' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  establish  within  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  a  new  office 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  drugs 
for  serious  diseases  that  afKict  relatively 
small  numbers  of  people.  At  present  these 
drugs  are  not  being  developed  or  mar- 
keted because  they  are  unprofitable  for 
potential  producers. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  problem  of 
drugs  of  limited  commercial  value  have 
received  increased  attention  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
private  groups  and  drug  companies. 
While  the  problem  has  been  studied  at 
length  no  coordinated  attempt  to  solve 
it  has  been  made. 

The  problems  are  numerous.  It  is  a 
cold  fact  of  life  that  for  most  drug  com- 
panies there  is  just  not  sufficient  profit  in 
developing  drugs  for  relatively  rare  dis- 
eases to  justify  the  high  development 
costs.  Compounding  this  problem  are  is- 
sues of  legal  liability,  complex  and  costly 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  drug  ap- 
proval requirements,  shortage  of  research 
funds,  concerns  over  the  patentability  of 


certain  compounds,  lack  of  coordination 
of  research  and  information  on  rare  dis- 
eases, and  the  small  size  of  the  possible 
test  population.  No  single  piece  of  legis- 
lation can  solve  all  these  problems  simul- 
taneously. My  bill,  however,  seeks  to 
establish  the  administrative  framework 
under  which  these  problems  can  begin  to 
be  addressed  and  seeks  to  provide  funds 
to  advance  research  where  there  is  a 
proven  potential  and  also  seeks  to  remove 
impediments  to  further  development  of 
promising  drugs. 

My  bill  would  establish  within  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  an  office  to 
further  these  purposes.  The  director 
would  be  the  director  of  the  office  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  would 
be  advised  by  a  board  composed  of  rep- 
resentatives  of  the  public,  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers,  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  scientists  involved  in  the 
development  of  new  drugs. 

The  bill  defines  the  term  "drug  of 
limited  commercial  value"  as  one  which 
may  provide  an  advance  in  the  diagnosis, 
prevention,  or  treatment  of  the  disease, 
and  is  commercially  unavailable. 

The  director  of  the  office  would  have  a 
wide  variety  of  methods  for  providing  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  new  drug  develoi>- 
ment.  These  include  loans,  grants,  con- 
tracts, purchase  of  liability  insurance, 
undertaking  studies  to  determine  the 
scientific  and  therapeutic  need  for  these 
drugs,  coordinating  efforts  of  pubhc  and 
private  entities  in  drug  development,  and 
collecting  and  making  available  informa- 
tion on  possible  sources  for  financial 
assistance. 

In  order  to  receive  assistance,  aw>li- 
cants  must  show  that  there  is  a  scien- 
tific basis  for  the  proposed  drug.  Should 
the  developed  drug  produce  substantial 
profits,  the  bill  provides  for  recapturing 
them  for  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  seen  both  the  problems  and 
great  potential  in  this  area  as  a  result  of 
my  effort  to  assist  a  constituent  of  mine. 
Sharon  Roubeck,  who  suffers  from  a  dis- 
ease known  as  myoclonus.  Myoclonus,  a 
rare  form  of  brain  damage,  cau.ses  un- 
controllable jerky  muscle  movements 
which  strike  at  unpredictable  moments; 
the  disease  can  be  paralyzing 

Dr.  Melvin  Van  Woert  of  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  has  been 
treating  Sharon  with  L-5  hydroxytryto- 
phan  <L-5HTP>  and  carbidopa  which  he 
discovered  reduces  the  symptoms  of 
myoclonus. 

Sharon,  who  is  26,  began  treatment 
more  than  5  years  ago  at  a  time  when 
she  was  bedridden  by  myoclonus.  Her 
condition  has  improved  so  much  since 
Dr.  Van  'Woert  began  her  treatment, 
that  she  is  now  able  to  hold  a  job,  drive 
a  car,  and  lead  a  full  and  independent 
life. 

Funds  from  NTH  originally  enabled 
Dr.  Van  Woert  to  produce  the  drug. 
but  as  the  money  ran  out.  Sharon,  the 
doctor,  and  other  myoclonus  sufferers 
had  to  contribute  their  own  finances  to 
continue  the  expensive  production  of 
the  drug.  A  long  battle  ensued  and 
brought  Sharon  to  me  seeking  help 
After  meeting  with  representatives  of 
NIH.   funding   was   restored.   Presently 
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the  National  Myoclonus  Foundation  also  application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
contributes  to  the  development  of  L-5  and  approved  by  the  Director.  Such  an  ap- 
HTP.  While  in  this  particiUar  case  fund-     P'.'f?^'.°'^  ^^*"  ^^  ^^  ^^'^^  '°''™  *"*l  ^^^- 
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ords required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
established  and  maintained 
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man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)   is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•    \Kr      .ci'MTTH     nf     Tnwn       Mr      Rrjpnlfpr 


important  financial  institution  has  ever 
taken  significant  steps  recognizing  the 


Eximbank  financing  will  make  It  pos- 
sible for  Western  Electric  International, 
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the  National  Myoclonus  Foundation  also 
contributes  to  the  development  of  L-5 
HTP.  While  in  this  r>articular  case  fund- 
ing was  found,  it  pointed  out  to  me  that 
we  desperately  need  a  system  for  over- 
coming these  serious  dilemmas. 

My  bill  will  aid  many  who  suffer  from 
rare  diseases,  people  whose  suffering 
continues  not  because  an  effective  treat- 
ment cannot  be  found,  but  because  its 
production  is  deemed  unprofitable.  I 
urge  that  this  legislation  be  speedily 
considered  and  adopted. 

The  bill  follows: 

H.R.  — 
A  bill  to  establish  an  office  In  the  National 

Institutes    of    Health    to    assist    in    the 

development    of    drugs    for    diseases    and 

conditions  of  low  incidence 

Be  it  enacted  by  tfie  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   OFFICE 

Section  1.  (a)  There  is  established  in 
tbe  National  Institutes  of  Health  the  Office 
of  Drugs  of  Limited  Commercial  Value 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
•■Office").  The  Office  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  a  Ettrector  who  shall  be  the 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Health. 

(b)(1)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  an 
advisory  council  to  advise  the  Director  with 
respect  to  the  Director's  functions  under 
this  Act.  The  members  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil shall  be  appointed  by  the  Director  The 
membership  of  the  tidvlsory  council  shall 
not  exceed  nine  members  and  shall  include 
representatives  of  the  pharmaceutical  indus- 
try, medical  profession,  scientists  Involved 
In  the  development  of  drugs,  and  public 
Interest  groups. 

(2)  The  advisory  council  shall,  as  appro- 
priate, make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  respect- 
ing changes  to  shorten  the  time  required 
for  drug  approval  under  the  Federal  Pood, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

FUNCTIONS    OP   THE   DIRECTOR 

Sec.  2.  (a)   The  Director  of  the  Office — 

(1)  may  provide  financial  assistance  to 
entitles  for  the  development  of  drugs  of 
limited  commercial  value; 

(2)  may  undertake  the  development  ol 
such  drugs: 

(3)  may  purchase  for  the  developers  of 
such  drugs  liability  Insurance  for  claims  by 
the  users  of  such  drugs  If  the  Director  deter'- 
mlnes  that  the  drugs  would  not  be  developed 
without  such  Insurance: 

(4)  shall  undertake  studies  to  determine 
the  scientific  potential  and  the  therapeutic 
need  for  the  development  of  specific  drugs 
of  limited  commercial  value  and  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  involved  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  drugs; 

(5)  shall  coordinate  the  efforts  of  public 
and  private  entitles  engaged  In  the  develop- 
ment of  such  drugs  and  shall  make  recom- 
mendations to  Federal  entitles  with  respect 
to  their  programs  for  the  development  of 
such  drugs;  and 

(8)  shall  collect  and  make  available  In- 
formation respecting  public  and  private 
sources  of  financial  assistance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  drugs  of  limited  commercial 
value. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Office  shall  com- 
pile and  keep  current  a  list  of  drugs  of 
limited  commercial  value.  The  Director  shall 
publish  guidelines  for  the  submission  of 
recommendations  to  the  Director  for  inclu- 
sion of  a  drug  on  such  list. 

BEQUISEMENTS  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  may  be 
provided  under  section  2(a)(1)    unless  an 


application  therefor  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Director.  Such  an  ap- 
plication shall  be  In  such  form  and  sub- 
mitted In  such  manner  as  the  Director  may 
require  and  shall  contain— 

(1)  the  scientific  basis  for  the  development 
of  the  drug  with  respect  to  which  the  fi- 
nancial assistance  will  be  provided,  the  pro- 
posed therapeutic  use  of  the  drug,  and  the 
significance  of  such  use: 

(2)  a  detailed  statement  of — 

(A)  the  basis  for  the  determination  by 
the  applicant  that  the  drug  cannot  be  de- 
veloped without  financial  assistance  under 
section  2(a)  (1); 

(B)  the  expected  expenses  to  be  Incurred 
In  the  development  of  the  drug  and  the  ex- 
pected revenues  :rom  the  drug  during  the 
ten-year  period  (or  such  other  period  as  the 
Director  shall  specify)  beginning  on  the  date 
the  drug  is  approved  under  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

(C)  any  unpredictable  legal  liability, 
shortages  of  personnel,  facilities,  or  mate- 
rials, special  consultations,  reviews,  or  tests, 
packaging,  shipment,  storage,  or  other  dis- 
tribution problems,  or  any  other  special  or 
unusual  circumstance  affecting  the  develop- 
ment of  the  drug;  and 

(D)  any  drug  development  undertaken 
under  previous  financial  assistance  under 
section  2(a)  (1) ; 

(3)  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Director 
that  the  applicant  Is  qualified  to  develop  the 
drug  and  is  capable  of  developing  the  drug 
In  a  cost  effective  manner. 

'(b)  Financial  assistance  provided  under 
section  2(a)  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Director  may  prescribe 
to  protect  the  financial  Interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  assure  that  funds  paid 
out  will  be  efficiently  and  effectively  used 
the  Director  may  require  that — 

(1)  any  agreement  entered  Into  for  finan- 
cial assistance  will,  at  the  option  of  the 
Director,  be  subject  to  revision  to  refiect 
changed  circumstances;   and 

(2)  the  recipient  of  funds  will  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  all  or  part  of  such 
funds  (as  specified  by  the  Director)  if  the 
revenue  from  the  drug  developed  with  such 
funds  exceeds  such  level  as  the  Director  may 
specify  at  the  time  the  funds  are  first  made 
available. 

RECORDS     AND    AUDITS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Each  entity  which  receives 
funds  under  section  2(a)  il)  shall  establish 
and  maintain  such  records  as  the  Director 
shall  by  regulation  or  order  require.  Such 
records  shall  Include  records  which  fully 
disclose  (1)  the  amount  of  funds  received 
and  the  disposition  made  of  such  funds  by 
such  entity,  (2)  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  for  which  such  funds  were 
made  available,  and  (3)  such  other  records  as 
win  facilitate  an  audit  conducted  In  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards. 

( b)  Each  entity  which  receives  funds  under 
section  2(a)(1)  shall  provide  for  a  biennial 
financial  audit  of  any  books,  accounts,  finan- 
cial records,  flies,  and  other  papers  and  prop- 
erty which  relate  to  the  disposition  or  use 
of  the  funds  and  such  other  funds  received 
by  or  allocated  to  the  project  or  undertaking 
for  which  the  Federal  funds  were  made  avail- 
able. For  purposes  of  assuring  accurate,  cur- 
rent, and  complete  disclosure  of  the  disposi- 
tion or  use  of  the  Federal  funds  received, 
each  such  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  requirements  concerning 
the  Individual  or  agency  which  conducts  the 
audit,  and  such  standards  applicable  to  the 
performance  of  the  audit,  as  the  Director 
may  by  regulation  provide.  A  report  of  each 
such  audit  shall  be  filed  with  the  Director  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Director 
may  require. 

(c)  The  Director  may  specify,  by  regula- 
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tlon.  the  form  and  manner  In  which  the  rec- 
ords required  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
established  and  maintained 

(d)  (1)  Each  entity  which  Is  required  to 
establish  and  maintain  records  or  to  provide 
for  an  audit  under  this  section  shall  make 
such  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
available  to  the  Director  or  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  for  exami- 
nation, copying,  or  mechanical  reproduction 
on  or  off  the  premises  of  such  entity  upon 
a  reasonable  request  therefor. 

(2)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection. 

DEFINITION 

Sec.  5.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"drug  of  limited  commercial  value"  means 
a  drug  for  a  disease  or  condition  of  low  In- 
cidence which  drug — 

( 1 )  Is  or  may  be  unique  or  provide  an  ad- 
vance In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  or  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  or  condition;  and 

(2)  is  commercially  unavailable  because — 

(A)  the  estimated  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  such  drug  Is  not  sufficient  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  drug  by  private  drug  com- 
panies without  Federal  financial  assistance; 

(B)  the  estimated  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  such  drug  Is  not  sufficient  for  a  private 
drug  company  to  assume  the  cost  of  estab- 
lishing the  safety  and  efficacy  of  the  drug  for 
purposes  of  section  505  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act;  or 

(C)  exclusive  rights  to  the  development  of 
the  drug  cannot  be  obtained. 

EVALUATION 

Sec  6.  The  Director  shall  report  to  Con- 
gress not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  this  Act  In  furthering  the  de- 
velopment of  drugs  of  limited  commercial 
value.  • 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  HEARINGS  ON 
EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS  PROD- 
UCTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair,  has  scheduled  hearings 
on  H.R.  6587,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  restrict 
the  export  of  goods  which  have  been 
found  to  be  hazardous  to  the  public 
health.  The  hearings  will  take  place  on 
June  5  and  12,  1980,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room 
2200,  Raybum  House  OflBce  Building, 

Persons  interested  in  testifying  should 
contact  Victor  C,  Johnson,  staff  associ- 
ate. Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade,  room  707  HOB, 
Annex  No,  1,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515  '202)  225-3246. 
Persons  interested  in  submitting  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  send  one  copy  to  the  same  ad- 
dress.• 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  NEEDS 
BETTER  UNDERSTANDING  OF 
ECONOMIC  PROBLEMS  OF  RURAL 
AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
more  than  2  years  ago,  on  February  21, 
1978,  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  President 
strongly  suggesting  the  appointment  of 
a  person  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
who  would  understand  the  economic 
problems  of  rural  America.  I  am  setting 
forth  a  copy  of  that  letter  in  the  Record. 

Such  a  person  with  a  better  under- 
standing of  small  business,  agriculture 
and  rural  America  was  not  appointed  to 
the  Board  at  that  time  and  I  have  since, 
on  several  occasions,  followed  up  with 
additional  requests  to  that  effect.  Since 
then,  several  others  have  joined  in  mak- 
ing similar  requests. 

As  long  as  the  economy  seemed  to  be 
fairly  strong,  the  need  for  having  such 
a  person  on  this  important  Board  did 
not  receive  great  attention;  but  last  fall, 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  raised 
the  discount  rate  a  whole  percentage 
point  in  1  day,  and  it  became  obvious 
that  they  were  bent  on  a  high  interest 
policy  which  would  very  adversely  effect 
and  be  counterproductive  when  applied 
to  small  businesses  including  farmers. 

I  called  Chairman  Volcker  and  had  a 
lengthy  discussion  with  him  concerning 
the  special  impact  upon  small  businesses, 
including  farmers,  and  rural  America.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  have  a  special  im- 
pact but  seemed  reluctant  to  do  more 
than  make  personal  requests  of  impor- 
tant banks  that  they  give  special  con- 
sideration to  this  problem.  A  half  dozen 
large  banks  did  give  some  consideration 
to  the  problem  but  it  still  plagued  the 
vast  majority  of  small  businesses  in  this 
country. 

The  House  Small  Business  Committee 
has,  on  almost  a  weekly  basis,  been 
calling:  attention  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  small  business  since  that  time. 
Subcommittees  and  the  full  committee 
have  held  hearings  and  exposed  these 
special  difficulties  with  firsthand  re- 
ports from  small  businesses  which  are 
affected.  We  had  promises  from  time 
to  time  that  some  special  consideration 
would  be  given.  At  long  last,  action  was 
taken  last  week  to  at  least  partially 
reheve  some  of  this  credit  difficulty. 

Recognizing  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee's  role  in  airing  these  difficul- 
ties and  pushing  for  some  relief,  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  Frederick  Schultz,  appeared  be- 
fore a  House  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee and  announced  that  $3  billion 
would  be  made  available  through  spe- 
cial discounts  to  those  banks  which 
would  in  turn  make  the  money  available 
to  small  businesses,  including  farmers. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  and  on  behalf  of 
the  41  members  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  who  have  unani- 
mously supported  this  mission  by  the 
committee,  I  want  to  commend  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  for  the  action  that 
they  took,  I  do  not  beheve  that  this 
action  in  and  of  itself  will  adequately 
relieve  the  pressures  on  small  busi- 
nesses. 

However,  I  fully  recognize  that  this 
is  the  first  time   in  history  that  this 
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important  financial  institution  has  ever 
taken  significant  steps  recognizing  the 
different  impact  that  their  policies  may 
have  upon  small  businesses  compared 
to  businesses  in  general.  Hopefully,  such 
a  recognition  will  continue  and  future 
actions  be  taken  only  after  considering 
the  special  impact  upon  small  business. 
The  most  significant  aspect  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  action  may  indeed 
be  the  official  recognition  of  the  need 
for  special  consideration  for  small  busi- 
ness rather  than  the  fact  that  an  addi- 
tional $3  bilUon  in  credit  was  made 
available. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  those  small  business  men  and 
women  and  other  Members  of  Congress 
who  supported  the  committee  in  these 
activities  during  the  past  several  months 
which  helped  to  accomplish  these  objec- 
tives. 

The  letter  follows: 

Februart  21.  1978. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  upcoming  va- 
cancy on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  when 
Arthur  Burns  leaves  on  March  31.  presents 
you  with  an  opportunity  to  appoint  as  his  re- 
placement, a  person  who  is  familiar  with  the 
economic  development  problems  of  Rural 
America. 

Not  since  R.  M.  "Spike"  Evans  of  Iowa  vms 
appointed  by  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt, has  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had  a 
member  who  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
economic  problems  of  farmers  and  small 
btoslnessmen  who  make  up  Rural  America 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  this  need  that  your  for- 
mer Director  of  the  Budget,  Bert  Lance,  had 
In  mind  last  Fall  when  he  spoke  of  the  need 
for  a  National  Bank  for  Rural  Development. 

Your  appointment  of  a  Board  member  who 
had  such  a  knowledge  of  Rural  America  along 
with  the  other  attributes  that  you  will  want 
to  Include  in  your  search  for  Mr,  Burns'  re- 
placement, can  provide  a  much  needed  input 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  as  it  formulates  the  nation's  monetary 
policy  and  affects  the  discount  rates  and 
money  supply  of  the  thousands  of  rural 
banks. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  many  qualified 
people  you  could  find  who  could  fill  this  ap- 
pointment. John  Chrystal  of  Coon  Rapids. 
Iowa,  is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  person  I 
have  in  mind.  With  a  background  of  a  rural 
banker,  close  personal  connections  with  both 
farming  and  rural  business  organizations,  a 
Director.  American  Banking  Association,  and 
a  former  Commissioner  of  Banking  for  the 
State  of  Iowa,  he  could  bring  the  kind  of 
knowledge  and  views  of  Midwest  Rural  Amer- 
ica that  you  need  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Sincerely, 

Neal  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress.^ 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting to  the  House  today  a  notification 
from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  on 
proposed  financing  to  make  possible  the 
sale  of  $641  million  worth  of  American- 
made  telecommunications  equipment  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 


Eximbank  financing  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Western  Electnc  International, 
Inc.,  to  win  contracts  for  this  long-term 
project  in  competition  with  companies 
from  Japan  and  West  Germany. 

Western  Electric  International  esti- 
mates that  the  manufacture,  installa- 
tion, and  servicing  of  this  equipment  will 
provide  8,553  man-years  of  employment 
for  American  workers,  most  of  them  in 
Oklahoma,  Texas,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Virginia, 
New  York,  Maryland,  North  Carolina! 
Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

Eximbank  has  agreed  to  provide  direct 
credits  of  $292.4  milhon  in  the  Korean 
project's  first  phase  and  has  made  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  for  $252.5  million 
in  the  second  phase.  Western  Electric 
would  dehver  subscriber,  toll  and  tandem 
switching  equipment,  provide  installa- 
tion, training  and  techiiical  services,  and 
ship  the  equipment  on  U.S. -flag  vessels. 

This  Eximbank  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternational Trade,  Investment  and 
Monetary  Pohcy.  Section  2(b)  (3)  (i)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  requires  the  Bank  to  notify 
the  Congress  of  proposed  loans  or  finan- 
cial guarantees  or  combinations  thereof 
of  $100  million  or  more.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress determines  otherwise,  the  Exim- 
bank may  give  final  approval  to  the 
transaction  after  25  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  notifi- 
cation. 

I  am  pro\nding  for  the  Record  copies 
of  correspondence  from  the  Eximbank 
giving  the  terms  and  details  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction  with  the  Korean  Gov- 
ernment's Ministry  of  Communication. 
I  would  welcome  any  comments  or  ques- 
tions my  colleagues  might  have  regard- 
ing this  financing  proposal. 

The  material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C,  ApHl  11, 19»0. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 

Chairman.   Subcommittee   on   International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Washington,  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Chairman  :    In  accordance  with 
Section    2(b)  (3)  (1)     of    the    Export-Import 
Bank   Act  of   1945.  as  amended.  I   have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
an  application  currently  pending  considera- 
tion by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this  statement. 
Sincerely. 

John  L..  Moobx,  Jr. 

Export-Import  Bank 

OF  THE  UNTTIB  STATIS, 

Washington.  DC.  AprU  11, 1980. 
The  Speaker  of  the  HotrsE  of  Reprxsenta- 

rrvES, 
The  Speaker s  Room.  Washington.  DC 

E>EAR  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  Involving  U.S.  exports  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  (ROK) . 

A.  description  of  transaction 
1 .  Purpose 
The  Government  of  the  ROK  Is  expanding 
its  telecommunications  network  and  has  re- 
quested Eximbank  to  provide  financing  for 
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United  States  goods  and  services  for  the 
expansion  project.  The  project  is  divided  Into 
seversd  phases  and  the  first  nhase  is  divided 


bers  of  United  States  workers,  as  well  as  on 
the  United  States  balance  of  trade.  None  of 
the  poods  to  be  exnort.pd   l.s  In  short,  sunnlv 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges,  The  Eximbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8.375 
oercent    ner    annum,    navable   .semlanniiallv 
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of  these  changes  to  be  approved  by  the 


loans   Insured  or   guaranteed   on   behalf  of 
borrowers  receiving   assistance   pursuant   to 


to  sell  such  property  to  the  Secretary  before 
attemptlne  to  sell  or  otherwise  tranufpr  titi*. 
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United  States  goods  and  services  for  the 
expansion  project.  The  project  Is  divided  into 
severid  phases  and  the  first  phase  is  divided 
Into  two  stages.  It  Ls  estimated  that  the  total 
coet  of  the  United  States  goods  and  services 
for  which  the  Exlmbank  financing  oiay  sup- 
port the  purchase  of  Is  8641.000.000. 

Phase  I  Exlmbank  Is  prepared  to  make 
available  a  direct  credit  of  $170,000,000  to  the 
Oovemment  of  the  ROE  for  the  purchase  of 
the  United  States  goods  and  services  to  be 
used  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications  In 
the  first  stage  of  Phase  I  of  the  Korea  tele- 
comunlcatlons  network  expansion  project 
(Phase  I).  The  cost  of  such  U.S  goods  and 
services  is  estimated  to  be  $200,000,000. 

Exlmbank  is  also  prepared  to  issue  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  to  the  ROK  Govern- 
ment to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing the  United  States  goods  and  services  for 
the  second  stage  of  Phase  I.  The  total  cost  of 
these  goods  and  services  is  estimated  to  be 
$144,000,000  for  which  Exlmbank  will  offer 
to  provide  a  direct  credit  of  $122,400,000 

Western  Electric  International.  Inc.  will 
supply  nearly  all  of  the  U.S.  goods  and 
aervlces. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  aggregate 
U.S.  costs  of  $344,000,000.  there  Is  an  esti- 
mated $60,000,000  project  cost  for  local  goods 
and  services  to  be  financed  by  ROK  Govern- 
ment loans  and  funds  Internally  generated 
by  the  Ministry  of  Communications. 

Phase  n.  Exlmbank  has  outstanding  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  to  the  Government  of 
ROK  to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of  United 
States  goods  and  services  for  Phase  II  of  the 
Korea  telecommunications  network  expan- 
sion project  ( Phase  ID  This  cost  is  estimated 
to  be  $297,000,000  and  Exlmbank  has  offered 
to  provide  a  direct  credit  of  $252,450,000.  A 
credit  application  to  finance  the  procure- 
ment for  Phase  II  is  expected  to  be  made  by 
the  ROK  Government  In  September  1980. 
2    Identity  of  the  parties 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ko- 
rea, acting  through  its  Economic  Planning 
Board,  will  be  the  direct  obligor  for  the 
transaction  It  has  been  either  the  direct 
obligor  or  the  guarantor  in  numerous  trans- 
actions with  Exlmbank  and  payments  have 
been  made  on  a  timely  basis. 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  of  the 
ROK  win  be  the  end  user  of  the  United 
States  goods  and  services  as  It  has  been  in 
nine  transactions  with  Elxmbank  financing. 
The  Ministry  has  earned  high  levels  of  profits 
from  both  its  telephone  and  telegraph  oper- 
ations as  well  as  from  Its  postal  operations. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 

The  goods  to  be  exported  are  subscriber 
switching  equipment,  toll  switching  equip- 
ment, tandem  switching  equipment  and 
Items  for  installation  and  training.  The 
United  States  originated  services  consist  of 
Installation  services,  training,  technical  serv- 
ices, ocean  freight  charges  on  U.S.  Hag  ves- 
sels and  premiums  for  transit  Insurance  un- 
derwritten by  U  S   insurers. 

The  goods  and  services  will  be  used  In  the 
supply  and  Installation  of  340.000  lines  of 
electronic  subscriber  switching  equipment, 
and  273.000  lines  of  digital  switching  equip- 
ment for  toll  and  tandem  exchanges,  all 
needed  in  the  expansion  of  ROKs  telecom- 
munications network. 

B.   EXPl^NATOK  OF  EXIMBANK   FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  Exlmbank  direct  credit  of  $170,000  000 
wlU  facilitate  the  export  of  $200,000,000  of 
United  State«  goods  and  services  required  for 
the  first  stage  of  Phase  I  The  preliminary 
commitment  offer  of  a  direct  credit  of  $122  - 
400.000  win  facilitate  the  export  of  $144  Ooo'- 
000  of  United  States  goods  and  services  re- 
qtiired  for  the  second  stage  of  Phase  I. 

This  transaction  will  have  a  favorable  im- 
pact on   employment   for  substantial   num- 


bers of  United  States  workers,  as  well  as  on 
the  United  States  balance  of  trade.  None  of 
the  goods  to  be  exported  is  in  short  supply 
in  the  United  States,  and  Eximbajik  per- 
ceives no  adverse  Impact  on  the  United  States 
economy  from  the  export  of  these  goods  and 
services. 

Western  Electric,  the  U.S.  supplier,  has  in- 
formed us  that  the  goods  and  services  it  Is 
supplying  will  require  approximately  8.553 
man  years  of  employment,  both  direct  and 
indirect  labor.  Listed  below  are  the  states 
involved  and  their  unemployment  rate  as  of 
September  1979: 


SMt 


Unemployment 
Man-years        rate  (percent) 


(a)  Exlmbank  Charges.  The  Exlmbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8.375 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually. 
A  commitment  fee  of  0  5  percent  i>er  annum 
will  also  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  por- 
tion of  the  Exlmbank  direct  credit. 

lb)  Repayment  Terms.  The  Exlmbank 
credit  will  be  repaid  by  the  ROK  Government 
in  20  semiannual  ln.stallments  beginning 
April  5.  1983. 

3.    The    financing    plan — Preliminary    com- 
mitment 
Phase  I  (Second  Stage) 

The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  that  may  be  purchased  for  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  Phase  I  will  be  financed  as 
follows: 
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2,152 

3.1 

1,361 

4.0 

1,204 

5.7 

1,086 

6.7 

1,086 

4.4 

671 

6.2 

394 

4.5 

100 

7.5 

92 

5.5 

59 

4.6 

23 

5.5 

14 

6.2 

311 

8,553   

Oklahoma 

Tenaj 

Illinois 

Pennsylvania.. 

Missouri 

New  Jersey... 

Virynia 

New  York 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Other 

Total... 


Manufacturers  from  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, actively  supported  by  the  official  ex- 
port credit  agencies  in  these  countries,  vig- 
orously competed  to  obtain  the  contracts  of 
supply  for  the  project.  Interest  rates  reported 
to  be  offered  on  the  financing  were  lower 
than  the  rate  Exlmbank  could  offer.  All  of- 
fered 10  years  repayment  terms  commencing 
after  project  completion.  The  technology  was 
nearly  the  same  The  final  competition  was 
between  Western  Electric  and  Siemens  of 
West  Germany.  Important  factors  Instru- 
mental in  Western  Electric  winning  the  con- 
tract are  the  terms,  conditions  and  sched- 
ule for  technology  transfer;  the  scope  and 
content  of  the  transfer;  and  the  Exlmbank 
support. 

In  addition  U.S.  suppliers  were  involved 
in  previous  telecommunications  projects  In 
the  ROK  and  their  work  was  well  received. 
Also  the  ROK  Government  envisions  several 
additional  phases  over  the  next  six  years  with 
a  total  project  cost  of  about  $2,300,000,000 
and  a  potential  U.S.  procurement  of  nearly 
$2,000,000,000. 

Each  phase  of  the  telecommunications  ex- 
pansion will  bring  positive  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  ROK.  Because  of  the  accelerat- 
ing rise  In  demand  for  phone  service  caused 
by  economic  growth  and  rising  living  stand- 
ards and  the  present  shortage  of  communica- 
tion lines,  many  business  and  social  con- 
versations are  accomplished  by  meetings  and 
through  messengers.  A  better  phone  service 
could  expedite  business,  diminish  traffic  con- 
gestion In  the  larger  cities,  save  fuel  and 
unnecessary  travel,  and  aid  people  to  com- 
municate better  with  each  other  Demand 
for  telephone  lines  is  projected  to  grow  at 
17.7",  during  years  1980  to  1982  on  an  an- 
nual basis  and  about  11%  annually  during 
years  1983  to  1986.  In  1979  the  shortfall  be- 
tween the  demand  and  the  number  of  In- 
stallations was  over  a  million  lines. 

2.  The  flnoTicing  plan — Direct  credit 
Phase  I  (First  Stage) 

The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  to  be  purchased  for  the  first  stage 
of  Phase  I  will  be  financed  as  follows: 


Amount 


Percent  of 
U.S.  costs 


Cash  payment $21,600,000 

Eximbank  credit 122.400,000 

Total 144,000.000 


15 

85 


100 


Amount 


Percent  o( 
U.S.  costs 


Cashtuyment J30,000,000 

Eximliank  credit 170,000.000 

Total 200,000,000 


15 

85 


100 


(a)  Exlmbank  Charges.  The  Exlmbank 
credit  win  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8.3'i5 
percent  per  annum,  payable  .semiannually.  A 
commitment  fee  of  0.5  percent  per  annum 
will  also  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  por- 
tion of  the  Eximbank  direct  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms  The  Eximbank 
credit  will  be  repaid  by  the  ROK  Govern- 
ment in  20  semiannual  installments  begin- 
ning AprU  5,  1983. 

4.  The  financing  plan — Preliminary  commit- 
ment 
Phase  II 
The  financing  plan  under  the  Preliminary 
Commitment  for  Phase  II  Is  as  follows: 


Amount 


Percent  of 
U.S.  costs 


Cash  payment 144,550,000  15 

Eximbank  credit 252, 450, 000 » 

Total 297,000,000  100 

(a)  Exlmbank  Charges.  The  ExlmbaJik 
credit  would  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of 
8.375  percent  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. A  commitment  fee  of  0.5  percent 
per  annum  will  also  be  charged  on  the  un- 
disbursed portion   of  the   Eximbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms.  The  Exlmbank  di- 
rect credit  would  be  repaid  by  the  ROK  Gov- 
ernment in  20  semiannual  Installments  be- 
ginning the  earlier  of  the  date  six  months 
after  Phase  II  completion  or  June  30,  1985 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moobe,  Jr.» 


RUR.\L  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  iMr.  AuCcin^  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ArCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  St.an  Lundine 
and  I  are  introducing  the  Rural  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1980. 

Each  year  Congressman  Lundine  and 
I,  as  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Development, 
join  together  in  sponsoring  legislation 
aimed  at  improving  housing  conditions 
in  the  Nation's  rural  areas.  This  year,  in 
recognition  of  the  desperate  need  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget,  we  seek  to  im- 
prove existing  programs  through  a  va- 
riety of  technical  changes  in  the 
programs  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  We  expect  many 


of  these  changes  to  be  approved  by  the 
subcommittee  when  it  begins  markup  to- 
morrow on  th's  year's  housing  bill. 

Our  bill  would  also  authorize  the  con- 
tinuation at  current  program  levels  of 
Farmers  Home  Administration  housing 
programs.  This  is  reasonable  in  light  of 
the  President's  support  for  increased 
fimding  for  urban  housing  programs  ad- 
ministered through  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development — a 
proposal  essentially  ratified  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

Although  this  year's  Rural  Housing 
Act  does  not  propose  any  major  new  ef- 
fort to  improve  housing  conditions  in 
rural  areas,  I  think  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  we  not  forget  the  desperate 
need  for  decent  housing  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. And  it  is  easy  to  forget.  Dilapidated 
housing  in  our  rural  areas  is  not  found 
on  busy  city  streets.  Instead  it  is  tucked 
away  in  mountain  valleys,  isolated  in 
vast  expanses  of  farmland  and  ignored 
in  pockets  of  rural  poverty.  Despite  the 
fact  that  only  one-third  of  the  Nation's 
population  lives  in  rural  areas,  over  two- 
•hirds  of  our  substandard  housing  can 
be  found  there. 

Witii  a  problem  of  that  magnitude,  we 
carmnot  ea.se  up  on  efforts  to  improve 
housing  for  the  rural  poor.  In  1978, 
Congressman  Lundine  and  I  fought  for 
and  won  approval  of  an  innovative  new 
approach  for  housing  the  rural  poor. 
The  homeowners  assistance  program, 
which  Congress  approved  that  year,  in- 
creased the  flexibility  of  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  for  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  low-income  people  in  rural 
areas  by  extending  subsidized  loans  to 
families  with  very  low  incomes  in  areas 
that  do  not  have  subsidized  rental  hous- 
ing. Linked  to  the  program  was  a  pro- 
posal for  recapture  of  the  subsidy  upon 
sale  of  the  home— a  concept  that  has 
now  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  other 
housing  programs. 

There  will  be  an  effort  in  the  sub- 
committee this  year  to  drop  authoriza- 
tion for  that  program  because  it  has 
never  received  an  appropriation.  That 
fact  has  been  a  disappointment  to  both 
of  us.  Still,  in  our  view,  HOAP  is  good 
housing  policy.  It  would  be  an  injustice 
to  the  rural  poor  to  delete  that  program 
and  say.  in  effect,  that  the  hope  and 
the  promise  of  home  ownership  no 
longer  belongs  to  poorly  housed  families 
in  rural  areas. 
A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act 

of    1949    relating   to    rural    housing 
Be  it   enacted    by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled. 

AtJTHORIZATIONS 

Acf^?r^i/*'  ^"^""'^  5^3  Of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows! 

"authorizations 
proved    fn^-   *^*   ^^*  Secretary  may,  as  ap- 
^arlmi  ,*PP'°P"^"°^    Acts,    Insure    and 
guarantee  loans  under  the  authorities  oro 

^ount"  no^  ':'''  '"  ""  aggregate  prTnc^a, 
r^pect  to  fl,.^    '^^^'^    »5,097,000,000    ^th 

amoiL^f'  '^^   *^*°   »3.610,000,000   of  any 

^^Z^yeTZu^  appropriation  Ac7s 

year  shall   be  made  avaUable  for 


loans  insured  or  guaranteed  on  behalf  of 
borrowers  receiving  assistance  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C)  of  section  521 
la) (1); 

"(2)  not  more  than  $50,000,000  of  such 
amount  so  approved  for  such  fiscal  year 
may  be  made  available  for  loans  insured 
under  section  514;  and 

•(3)  not  more  than  $5,000,000  of  such 
amount  so  approved  shall  be  available  for 
making  advances  under  section  501(e)  for 
such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated— 

"(1)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
meet  payments  on  notes  or  other  obligations 
is.sued  by  the  Secretary  under  section  511 
equal  to  (A)  the  aggregate  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  form  of 
credits  on  principal  due  on  loans  made 
pursuant  to  section  503.  and  (B)  the  interest 
due  on  a  similar  sum  represented  by  notes 
or  other  obligations  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  for  loans 
and  grants  pursuant  to  section  504  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.   1981; 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  financial 
assLstance  pursuant  to  section  516  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981; 

"(4)  not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  525 1  a),  of  which  not  less 
than  $1,500,000  shall  be  used  counseling 
purchasers  and  delinquent  borrowers,  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  the  purposes  of 
section  525 lb)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981:  and 

"(5)  such  sums  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Secretary  to  administer  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 235  and  236  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  and  section  8  of  the  United  States  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937. •' 

(b)    Section   521(a)(1)(C)    of   such   Act   Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  the  following  l>efore  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence: 
■'.  and  an  aggregate  amount  of  $300,000,000 
for  contracts  entered  into  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1981". 

ic)  Section  523ff)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1980"  both  times  it  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1981" 

(d)  Section  523(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979."  and  by 
inserting  the  following  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence:  ".  and  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981". 

le)  Section  515(b)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1981". 

(f)  Section  517(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  strikine  out  "1980"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1981". 

DISPLACEMENT 

Sec.  2.  Section  501  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  sub=ection  at  the  end  thereof: 

■•(gi  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  take  such  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  provide — 

"(1)  that  assistance  furnished  under  this 
title  does  not  result  in  the  Involuntary  dis- 
placement of  people  or  businesses;  and 

"(2)  that.  In  cases  in  which  the  Secretary 
deems  such  displacement  to  be  unavoidable, 
relocation  benefits  are  provided  to  eligible 
persons  and  businesses  under  provisions  of 
law  governing  such  benefits." 

PCRCHASE  AND  RESALE  OF  HOUSING 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  502(b)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph after  paragraph  (3)  : 

"(4)  provide  that  the  borrower  shall  offer 


to  sell  such  property  to  the  Secretary  Ijefore 
attempting  to  sell  or  otherwise  tranafer  title 
to  the  property  to  any  other  person:  and". 

(bl  Section  510  of  such  Act  Ls  amended  by 
inserting  after  "such  property  unless"  the 
following:  -the  Secretary  determines.  In 
areas  in  need  of  housing  for  low -Income  fam- 
ilies, that  such  sale  will,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  Ijcnefit  such  families,  and 
unless". 

APPLICABILrrT  OF  ENEEGT  CONSEEVATION  STAND- 
ARDS TO  HOMES  ACQUniED  AND  SOU)  BT  THr 
FARMERS'    HOME   ADMINISTRATION 

SEC.  4.  Section  510(e)  of  the  Housing  Act 
Of  1949  Is  amended  by  inserting  after  "stand- 
ards," in  clause  iD  the  following  "mclud- 
Ing  cost-effective  energy  conservation  stand- 
ards applicable  to  the  weatherizatlon  pro- 
gram described  in  section  504(c).  ' 

AMENDMENTS    TO    MORATORTUM    AUTHORITT 

Sec.  5,  Section  505  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "beyond  his  con- 
trol," In  the  first  sentence  the  following: 
"Including  excessive  energy  costs,";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  sen- 
tence after  the  first  sentence  thereof:  "Such 
sums  that  may  have  come  due  but  are  not 
paid  at  the  time  of  any  such  circumstance 
shall  be  Included  In  the  moratorium  and 
shall  not  be  used  as  cause  for  denying 
assistance  under  this  section." 

PREFERENCE    FOR    DOMESTIC    FARM    LABORERS 

Sec  6.  Section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  sut>sectlon  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines — 

"(I)  that  farm  laborers,  who  would  be 
considered  domestic  farm  labor  under  sec- 
tion 514(e)  (3)  and  who  are  living  In  an  area 
In  which  housing  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  be  constructed,  are  In  need  of 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  rental  housing, 
and 

"(2)  that  such  laborers  will  likely  be 
denied  tise  of  such  housing  without  a  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  their  housing  needs,  the 
Secretary  may  permit  the  sponsor  of  such 
housing  to  give  a  preference,  in  establishing 
tenant  eligibility  criteria  for  such  housing, 
to  the  housing  needs  of  such  laborers." 

CONDITION    ON    RENT    INCREASES    IN    514,    SIS, 
AND    517    PROJECTS 

Sec.  7.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"CONDITION    ON    RENT    INCREASES    IN     514,     615 
AND    517    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  630.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
any  Increase  In  rental  payments  In  any  proj- 
ect assisted  under  section  514,  515,  or  517 
unless  the  project  owner  Is  receiving  or  has 
applied  for  (wrlthln  the  most  recent  period 
of  180  months  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  increase)  rental  assistance  payments 
under  section  521(a)(2)(A)  of  this  title." 

REFINANCING  FOR  CONSUMER  COOPERATIVX 

Sec.  8.  Section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection   at   the   end   thereof: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  make  loans  to  consumer  co- 
operatives to  enable  such  cooperatives  to  fi- 
nance the  transfer  of  memljershlp  In  the  co- 
operative upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
low-  and  moderate-Income  persons  can  rea- 
sonably afford;  except  that  such  loans  shall 
not  be  made  upon  terms  more  favorable  than 
are  authorized  under  section  521(a)  and 
that  the  total  loan  to  the  cooperative  under 
this  section  does  not  exceed  the  value  of  the 
property.  " 


CONTINITED  ELICIBIl-rrT  OF  CO-OP  I 

Sec.  9.   (a)   Section  515(a)   of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended — 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  (2)    by  inserting  "and  to  IndlaJi  tribes" 
paragraph  (2);  after    "private   nonprofit    organizations"    in 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  subsection  (b)(1)(B);  and 

of  paragraph  (3i  and  inserting  in  lieu  there-  (3)     by     inserting     ".     Including     Indian 


stable  sources  of  energy  such  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  any  national  energy  plan 
based  upon  a  monolithic  and  centralized 
asrendfl.  ri.«;k.<;  h«=!inp  rirapffpri  iinripr  hv  1t« 
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areas.  Second,  we  establish  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  an  "energy  action 
grant"   program  modeled  after   HUD's 


On  the  one  hand,  Government  has  is- 
sued a  battery  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions to  reduce  energy  consumed  in  pubhc 


all  Americans,  and  grassroota  participa- 
tion. That  is  why  I  am  pushing  for  the 
kind  of  program  embodied  in  the  Com- 
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(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ":  and":  sind 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  such  a  loan,  when  made  to  a  consum- 
er cooperative  for  cooperative  housing  pur- 
poses, may.  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  be  made  upon  condition  that 
persons,  admitted  as  eligible  members  and 
tenants  of  the  cooperative,  may  not  sub- 
sequently be  deprived  of  their  membership 
or  tenancy  by  reason  of  their  no  longer 
meeting  the  income  eligibility  requirements 
established   by    the    Secretary." 

(b)  Section  515(b)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1 »  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(6)  such  a  loan,  when  made  to  a  con- 
svmier  cooperative  for  cooperative  housing 
purposes,  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  made  upon  the  condition 
that  persons,  admitted  as  eligible  members 
and  tenants  of  the  cooperative,  may  not  sub- 
sequently be  deprived  of  their  membership 
or  tenancy  by  reason  of  their  no  longer 
meeting  the  Income  eligibility  requirements 
established  by  the  Secretary." 

INTEREST  RATES  ON  srTE  LOANS 

Sec  10.  Section  524(a)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  make  loans.  In 
such  amounts  as  he  deems  necessary,  to  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  organizations  or  In- 
dian tribes  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  land  as  bvilldlng  sites  to  be 
subdivided  and  sold  to  families,  nonprofit 
organizations,  public  agencies,  ajid  coopera- 
tives eligible  for  assistance  under  any  section 
of  this  title  or  under  any  other  law  which 
provides  financial  assistance  for  housin^ 
low-  and  moderate-income  families.  Such  a 
loan  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  taking  Into  consideration  a 
rate  determined  annually  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remaining  periods 
to  maturity  comparable  to  the  average  ma- 
turities of  such  loans,  adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-eighth  of  one  per  centum  except 
that,  in  the  case  of  loajis  for  projects  which 
serve  very  low-income  people  assisted  under 
sections  521(a)(1)(C),  521(b)(2)(A),  523. 
514.  or  516  of  this  title  or  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  lower  the  Interest  rate  to  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  costs.  Any  such  locin  shall  be 
repaid  within  a  period  not  to  exceed  three 
years  from  the  making  of  the  loan  or  within 
such  additional  period  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  in  anv  case  as  being 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  this 
section." 

ASSISTANCE   TO    INDIAN   TRIBES 

Sec  11.  (a)  Section  514  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  to  any 
Indian  tribe  for  such  purpose,"  before  "or 
to  any  State"  In  subsection  (a) . 

(b)  Section  515  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  to  any  Indian  tribe- 
after  "consumer  cooperatives"  in  subsection 
(a):  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "Indian  tribe."  after  trust 
In  subsection  (b) 

(c)  Section  516  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  anv  Indian  tribe."  after  "or 
political  subdivision  thereof  in  subsection 
(a). 

(d)  Section  523  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(1)     by    inserting    "Indian    tribes,"    after 

organization."  in  subsection   (b)(1)(A); 


(2)  by  Inserting  "and  to  Indian  tribes" 
after  "private  nonprofit  organizations"  In 
subsection  (b)(1)(B);  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ",  including  Indian 
tribes,"  after  "other  associations"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  (2). 

(e)  Section  525  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "Indian  tribes,"  after  "organiza- 
tions," In  the  first  sentences  of  subsections 
(a)  and  (b). 

(f)  Section  501(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"(5)  For  purposes  of  sections  514,  515,  516, 
523,  524,  and  525,  the  term  'Indian  tribe' 
means  any  federally  recognized  Indian  tribe 
or  group  or  any  tribal -authorized  entity  on 
a  Federal  or  State  reservation." 

SXTBSEqxrENT     LOANS     INT     INELIGIBLE     AREAS 

Sec.  12.  Section  510  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
after  "available"  in  subsection  (h)  :  "for 
subsequent  loans  to  permit  necessary  dwell- 
ing repairs  cuid  rehabilitation  and" 

SX7RPLTJS    federal    LAND 

Sec.  13.  The  first  sentence  of  section  414  of 
the  Housing  smd  Urt>an  Development  Act 
of  1969  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  any  Federal  surplus  real  property 
within  the  meaning  of  such  Act  may.  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  at  either's  request  for 
sale  or  lease  by  either  Secretary  at  its  fair 
value  for  use  la  the  provision  of  housing 
to  be  occupied  predominantly  by  families  or 
individuals  of  low-  or  moderate-Income,  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  housing  assistance 
program  administered  by  either  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  under  a  State  or 
local  program  found  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
the  same  general  purpose,  and  for  related 
public  commercial  or  industrial  facilities  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary."* 


ENERGY  CONSERVATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Markey) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big- 
gest energy  story  of  the  decade  is  hap- 
pening all  across  the  country.  Yet  few 
people  in  Congress  know  very  much 
about  it.  It  is  energy  conservation — the 
cheapest  barrel  of  oil  on  the  market 
today. 

All  over  the  country,  people  are  con- 
serving energy.  As  individuals,  as  neigh- 
twrhoods,  as  communities — villages, 
towns,  and  cities — we  are  learning  to  use 
less  energy  by  using  it  more  wisely  and 
efficiently. 

In  Congress,  however,  we  have  yet  to 
produce  a  rational  energy  plan,  let  alone 
a  serious  conservation  program.  Without 
real  help  or  encouragement  from  Federal 
policy,  cities  and  towns  in  America  are. 
without  fanfare,  designing  local  energy 
supply  and  conservation  systems.  These 
communities  have  grasped  what  Congress 
has  not  yet  understood:  That  what 
makes  sense  in  Maiden.  Mass.,  may  not 
be  feasible  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  Quite  simply, 
local  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis  must 
vary  according  to  local  conditions,  in- 
cluding geography,  climate,  population, 
and  economic  base. 

National  energy  planning  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  our  effort  to 
free  ourselves  from  dependence  upon  un- 


stable sources  of  energy  such  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  any  national  energy  plan 
based  upon  a  monolithic  and  centralized 
agenda  risks  being  dragged  under  by  its 
own  weight  and  expense.  Instead,  we 
should  foster  and  reward  the  creative  en- 
ergy planning  and  experimentation 
which  is  taking  place,  right  now,  at  the 
local  level.  In  fact,  community  energy 
planning  could  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  national  legislative  and  administra- 
tive program  based  upon  renewable 
power  sources  and  energy  productivity. 

Consider  the  example  of  Pitchburg, 
Mass..  which  late  last  year  launched  a 
citywide  energy  conservation  program 
with  the  goal  of  weatherizing  every 
house  in  town.  By  the  end  of  last  year, 
one-half  of  Fitchburg's  14.000  dwelling 
units  were  weatherized,  saving  about  2 
million  gallons  of  home  heating  oil  a 
year  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $25  to 
$50  a  home.  How  did  they  do  it?  The 
entire  community  got  involved.  In  the 
words  of  one  reporter : 

All  over  this  town,  everyone  from  school 
children  to  little  old  ladles  are  replacing  air 
filters,  sealing  vents,  cleaning  refrigerator 
coils,  and  taking  dozens  of  basic  energy- 
saving  steps. 

The  community  of  Pitchburg  shows 
us  what  can  be  done.  But  much  more 
remains  possible  all  across  this  country. 
The  challenge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  spur  this  grassroots  effort 
along.  The  challenge  to  Congress  is  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  invest  in  the 
cheapest  source  of  new  energy  today,  the 
energy  that  we  can  save  now  so  that  we 
can  use  it  later. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  the  Com- 
munity Energy  EfBciency  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  5-year  $5  billion  program  of  in- 
centives for  community  energy  conser- 
vation and  renewable  resource  planning. 
Today.  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
league from  Oregon,  Les  AuCoin.  in  in- 
troducing a  revised  version  of  several 
earlier  bills,  including  my  own,  to  con- 
solidate and  rewrite  the  administration's 
bill  to  consolidate  existing  programs  in 
this  area.  Title  III  of  our  bill  rewrites 
the  administration's  Energy  Manage- 
ment Partnership  Act  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  States  in  achieving  national 
energy  goals.  The  second  title  breaks 
new  ground,  however,  and  provides  for 
new  Federal  assistance  directly  to  local 
communities.  In  the  Senate,  our  bill  is 
being  introduced  by  Senator  Paul 
TsoNGAS  and  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

We  seek  to  establish  two  new  commu- 
nity energy  grant  programs  to  stimulate 
actions  all  across  America  like  those  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  First,  we  amend  the 
community  development  bloc  grant 
program  at  HUD  to  establish  a  separate 
program  to  provide  grants  for  energj- 
conservation  and  renewable  resource 
programs  and  activities.  These  "energy 
bloc  grants"  are  authorized  for  3  years 
with  a  first  year  funding  level  of  $75 
million.  Cities  over  50,000,  central  cities 
of  SMSA's  and  urban  counties  would  re- 
ceive entitlement  funding  based  on  the 
present  bloc  grant  formula  with  in- 
creased population  weighting.  Formula 
grants  to  metropolitan  areas  would  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available.  The  balance  would  be  given  as 
discretionary  grants  to  nonmetropolitan 
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areas.  Second,  we  establish  at  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  an  "energy  action 
grant"  program  modeled  after  HUD's 
urban  development  action  grant  pro- 
gram. These  capital  grants  can  be  used 
in  communities  to  help  build  projects 
that  lead  to  substantial  energy  savings. 
DOE  would  also  run  a  technical  assist- 
ance program  to  help  local  governments 
and  comfnunity  groups  reduce  energy 
consumption. 

Our  bill  is  only  the  beginning.  But  it 
is  an  important  first  step  toward  a  ra- 
tional and  safe  energy  program  for 
America.  It  places  the  emphasis  where 
it  belongs,  on  relatively  quick,  cheap, 
safe — and  enormous — opportunities  for 
raising  energy  productivity  and  harness- 
ing a  vast  range  of  proven,  renewable 
energy  resources. 

Amory  Lovins,  the  energy  consultant 
who  has  popularized  the  so-called  soft 
path  energy  philosophy,  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  when  he  urges  us  "to  build 
national  consensus  where  it  already  ex- 
ists," namely,  to  promote  vigorously  the 
measures  to  conserve  energy  and  tap 
renewable  resources. 

"The  kind  of  energy  mobilization  we 
need  is  happening  today  in  hundreds  of 
communities  and  millions  of  homes 
across  America."  I  agree  with  him  when 
he  adds:  "It  needs  a  modest  government 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  and  then  get  out 
of  the  way."# 

Mr.  AuCOTN.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  debate  in  this  Cham- 
ber about  the  causes  of  and  solutions 
for  the  rampant  double-digit  inflation 
which  is  wracking  our  economy.  If  any 
consensus  has  emerged  from  this  debate, 
it  is  that  there  is  no  magic  potion  that 
will  rid  us  of  inflation.  Instead  we  need 
to  chip  away  at  inflation.  That  means 
eliminating  deficit  spending.  It  means 
increasing  productivity  through  in- 
creased capital  formation  and  more  in- 
novation. It  means  decreasing  our  dan- 
gerous dependence  on  high-priced  for- 
eign oil. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  real  national 
commitment  to  energy  conservation  will 
pay  a  long-run  dividend  to  the  economy. 
Yet  7  years  after  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo, we  still  lack  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  energy  conservation. 

I  am  introducing  today  legislation — 
the  Community  Energy  Conservation 
Act — aimed  at  stimulating  a  comprehen- 
sive grassroots  approach  to  energy  con- 
servation ;  an  approach  that  avoids  Fed- 
eral mandates  which  stifle  creative  ways 
to  save  energy.  I  am  joined  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts,  Ed  Markey, 

We  have  only  just  begun  to  recognize 
the  untapped  potential  of  conservation. 
Several  years  ago,  a  Ford  Foundation 
study  estimated  that  we  could  cut  energy 
use  in  this  country  by  50  percent  with  no 
harm  to  the  economy.  Last  year,  in  En- 
ergy Future,  a  widely  read  study  that 
made  the  bestseller  list,  the  Harvard 
Business  School  put  the  figure  at  30  to  40 
percent. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  conservation 
is  a  major  energy  source.  But  so  far,  im- 
fortunately,  our  commitment  to  con- 
servation has  been  far  short  of  compre- 
hensive. 


On  the  one  hand,  Government  has  is- 
sued a  battery  of  standards  and  regula- 
tions to  reduce  energy  consumed  in  public 
buildings,  private  residences  and  for 
transportation  On  the  other,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  formulated  new  programs  to 
make  grants  and  loans  available  to  en- 
courage conservation  and  use  of  alter- 
native energy  resources  by  individuals. 

Both  approaches  are  needed.  But  both 
have  their  weaknesses.  In  mandating  the 
conservation,  the  Government  promul- 
gates standards  without  the  participa- 
tion of  people  who  will  be  subjected  to 
them.  Resistance  is  high.  And  the 
standards  never  seem  to  account  for 
differences  in  geography  and  climate. 

The  weakness  with  programs  aimed 
at  encouraging  conservation  by  individ- 
uals is  that  they  operate  independently 
from  other  local  or  Federal  programs. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  take  a  com- 
prehensive approach. 

The  Community  Energy  Act  would 
take  an  innovative  energy  conservation 
program.  It  would  be  incentive  oriented, 
comprehensive,  and  flexible.  It  would 
take  community  needs  into  account. 
The  bill  has  three  parts. 

The  first  section  is  similar  to  a  bill 
I  introduced  last  session.  It  would 
create  a  community  energy  block  grant 
program  to  provide  grants  to  local  gov- 
ernments for  energy  conservation  plan- 
ning and  programs.  The  grants  would 
allow  local  governments  to  develop  their 
own  strategies  for  saving  energy  and  give 
them  assistance  in  meeting  energy  con- 
servation goals  through  home  weatheri- 
zation.  traffic  flow  improvements,  and 
the  like. 

This  program  would  build  on  HUD's 
existing  community  development  block 
grant  program  and  would  be  adminis- 
tered through  the  existing  network  of 
regional  ofiBces  operated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would 
create  an  energy  action  grant  program 
modeled  after  HUD's  urban  development 
action  grant  program.  This  program,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Energy, 
would  provide  seed  money  to  encourage 
private  and  public  investment  in  alter- 
native energy  sources,  such  as  using  mill 
and  cannery  wastes,  or  municipal  wastes, 
to  generate  energy. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  consolidate  a 
number  of  State  energy  programs  and 
provide  additional  financial  assistance 
to  States  for  energy  planning.  This  ef- 
fort is  similar  to  tlie  Energy  Manage- 
ment Partnership  Act  proposed  by  the 
administration. 

If  the  high  cost  of  imported  oil  is  one 
of  the  leading  contributors  to  inflaticKi — 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is — 
then  we  ought  to  be  doing  everj'thing  we 
can  to  use  the  energy  we  already  pro- 
duce in  this  country  as  eflQciently  as  pos- 
sible. Other  countries,  such  as  Sweden, 
have  shown  that  conservation  does  not 
mean  "doing  without."  Per  person, 
Sweden  uses  slightly  more  than  half  the 
energy  Americans  consume  while  main- 
taining a  standard  of  living  very  close  to 
our  own. 

Energy  is  a  national  problwn.  But  it 
requires  a  grassroots  commitment  from 


all  Americans,  and  grassroots  participa- 
tion. That  is  why  I  am  pushing  for  the 
kind  of  program  embodied  in  the  Com- 
munity Energy  Conservation  Act.  Unlike 
sjTifuels,  or  fusion  or  p'hotovoltaics,  con- 
servation is  a  technology  we  do  not  have 
to  wait  for.  It  is  availaJsle  now,  waiting 
to  be  tai>ped. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  include  a 
section-by-section  summary  of  the  Com- 
munity Energy  Conservaticm  Act  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

CoMMUNiTT     Energy     Act:      StrMMART     of 
Provisioics 

TITLK    1 FINDINGS,    PURPOSE    AND    OETUIlllOXS 

The  achievement  of  energy  security  is  vital 
to  our  economy  and  to  otir  national  security. 
Increasing  energy  efflclencey  is  the  most  rapid 
and  economical  method  for  attaining  energy 
security  States  and  units  of  local  government 
have  unique  opportiinltles  to  achieve  energy 
savings  and  to  increase  the  use  of  renewable 
energy  resources  and  should  be  provided  with 
financial  resources  and  flexibility  to  develop 
their  own  program  measures  and  activities. 

TITLE     n — LOCAL     ENERGY     MAMACCKZirT 
PARTNERSHIP 

Secfton  201 — Community  energy  block  grant* 

Amends  HUD's  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  authority  to  establish  a  sep- 
arate program  to  provide  grants  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

Section  201(a)  Authorizes  the  Community 
Energy  Block  Grant  f*rogram  for  three  years 
and  provides  a  first  year  funding  level  of  $75 
million  out  of  the  $1  billion  Solar  and  Con- 
servation Reserve  (appropriated  along  with 
funds  for  alternative  fuels  by  the  1980  De- 
partment of  Interior  Appropriations  Act,  PX 
96-126). 

Section  201(b)  Requires  applicants  to 
submit  a  comprehensive  three-year  strategy 
for  meeting  energy  needs.  The  strategy  must 
include: 

A  commitment  to  maintain  or  increase 
current  expenditures  on  local  energy  pro- 
grams and   activities. 

Projections  of  the  savings  to  be  achieved 
through  activities  funded  through  the  Com- 
munity Energy  Block  Grant  Program. 

Enactment  or  modification  of  local  or- 
dinances which  mandate  or  encourage  energy 
conservation   and  renewable  resource  use. 

Energy  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
.source  improvements  to  public  buildings  and 
residential  structures 

Programs  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
elderly  and  low-income  persons 

Specific  plans  to  deal  with  energy  emer- 
gencies. 

The  State  mxist  be  provided  an  importunity 
to  review  and  comment  upon  the  local  appli- 
cation to  ensure  consistency  with  the  State 
plan.  The  strategy  must  also  be  developed 
In  a  manner  that  provides  opportunity  for 
community  and  neighborhood  groups  to  be 
involved. 

Section  201  (c)  Prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
HUD  from  approving  an  application  If  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  makes  a  negative  find- 
ing on  technical  asf>ects  of  the  application, 
or  finds  that  the  strategy  is  not  consistent 
with  the  State  agency  plan. 

Section  201  Id)  Permits  local  governments 
who  have  not  yet  initiated  energy  planning 
to  make  use  of  a  portion  of  CEBG  funds  to 
develop  a  strategy  in  the  first  year  of  the 
programa  and  to  receive  full  funding  for  im- 
plementation of  the  strategy  in  subsequent 
years. 

Sections  201  (e)-(h)  Set  forth  the  proc- 
esses of  application  review  and  program 
monitoring. 

Section  201  (1)  Provides  that  75  percent 
of  CEBO  funds  will  be  allocated  to  metro- 
politan areas.  Cities  over  50,000,  central  cltlee 
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nities  to  help  build  projects  that  lead  to 
ciihcfantial   pnprirv  .savincs.  DOE  would 


Mr.  Skeltoh,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

tJTr    rw-iw7.Ai kt;    for   ^?t   m1niite<;    t,odftV. 
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of  SMSA's  and  urban  counties  would  receive 
entitlement  funding  based  on  the  present 
block  grant  formula,  with  increased  weight- 
ing for  population.  In  making  grants  to  non- 
entitlement  Jurisdictions  within  metropolitan 
areas  and  to  non- metropolitan  Jurisdictions. 
HDD  will  give  priority  to  applications  from 
State  and  aireawlde  planning  organizations. 
Section  202 — Energy  project  grants 
The  Secretary  of  Energy  may  make  grants 
to  units  of  local  goverrmMnt,  areawlde  plan- 
ning organizations,  and  States  for  the  pur- 
chase, design,  and  construction  of  projects 
which  will  contribute  to  a  significant  reduc- 
tion In  the  use  of  non-renewable  energy 
supplies. 

Sections  202  (a) -(f)  Set  forth  the  appU- 
catlon  process,  selection  criteria  and  program 
monitoring  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  Proj- 
ects must  significantly  reduce  local  con- 
sumption of  non-renewable  energy  resources 
and  at  least  20  percent  of  project  costs  must 
be  provided  through  non-Federal  public  or 
private  funds.  The  Secretary  of  HUD  shaU 
review  the  grants  for  compliance  with  a 
community  energy  strategy  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  Section  201. 

Section  202  (g)  Provides  that  75  percent 
of  project  grant  funds  will  be  allocated  to 
metropolitan  areas. 

Section  202  (h)  Authorizes  the  Energy 
Project  Grant  Program  for  three  years  and 
provides  a  first-year  funding  level  of  $7  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $1  billion  Solar  and  Conserva- 
tion Reserve  (P.L.  96-126). 

Section  203 — Technical  assistance 
Sections  203  (a) -(d)  Authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  (In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  HXn5)  to  establish  a  National 
Community  Energy  Reference  Center  to  pro- 
vide local  governments,  areawlde  planning 
organizations  and  community  groups  with 
Information  and  technical  aisistance  with 
respect  to  conservation  and  renewable  re- 
sources: establish  the  Technical  Assistance 
Program-s  relationship  to  State  and  local 
governments  and  existing  technical  assist- 
ance programs:  and  provide  for  program 
monitoring. 

Section  203  (e)  Authorizes  the  Technical 
Assistance  Program  for  three  years  and  pro- 
vides a  first-year  funding  level  of  $5  million 
out  of  the  $1  bUllon  Solar  and  Conservation 
Reserve  (P.L.  96-126) . 

•nTLB  m— STATE  ENERGY  MAKACEMEMT 
PABTNEKSHIP 

Section  301~State  Basic  Energy  Program 

Deletes  Part  D  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (P.L.  94-163)  as  amended 
and  Inserts  a  new  part  which  consolidates 
and  rationalizes  existing  State  energy  pro- 
grams, provides  additional  financial  resoujcee 
to  States,  and  strengthens  the  role  of  States 
in  achieving  national  energy  goals 

Section  351  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
?f^/^  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
States  and  Indian  tribes  for  develooment  and 
implementation  of  State  energy  plans 

Section  352  Sets  forth  the  application  proc- 
ess and  requirements. 

Section  353  Sets  forth  the  basic  elements 

^'iL^L•;!u'dr  ^""^  ^^'^'^^  -""  --»^ 

A  description  of  the  State's  current 
supply/demand  situation  Including  energy 
consumption  patterns  disaggregated  by  rl^ 
glon  and  local  Jurisdiction  wherf  pr^tfcable 

«„-,^  ^*^'""^"'  P'*°  "^'ch  Identifies  those 
energy     sectors     In     which     the    State    can 

U«  rVnewLf '"'^'  ''""^  ^^^'"^^  --^  "t? 
t^  sSirwf,  '^J"'^^  »"d  describes  how 
the  SUte  will  coordinate  other  Federally  as- 

A  description  of  how  the  State  plans  to 

SS  r^ewa^r^'*'''"^  *""^  cons^rv^lon 
^u.^  to  ^  '''°"'"  programs,  including 
meMures  to  remove  technical,  economic  and 
institutional  barriers:  increase  partl^pat^on 


of  financial  Institutions  and  public  and  prl- 
vate  utilities:  and  address  agricultural,  rural, 
low  Income  and  urban  sector  needs. 

A  State  emergency  conservation  plan  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act. 

A  program  to  grant  units  of  local  govern- 
ment authority  to  enact  energy  related  ordi- 
nances, Including  mandatory  conservation 
measures. 

Section  354  Requires  each  State  receiving 
financial   assistance   to   provide   for: 

Implementation  of  the  Building  Energy 
Performance  Standards. 

A  traffic  law  or  regulation  which  permits 
right  turn  on  red. 

A  program  to  protect  consumers  from  un- 
fair or  deceptive  practices  Involving  energy 
conservation. 

A  program  to  promote  the  use  of  carpools 
vanpools  and  public  transportation. 

An  energy  conservation  program  in  State 
facilities  and  procurement  practices. 

An  energy  extension  service  or  public  out- 
reach program. 

Section  355  Requires  the  State  to  provide 
for  a  satisfactory  process  for  consultation 
with  local  governments  and  requires  appro- 
priate financial  assistance  to  local  govern- 
ments to  Implement  measures  required  by 
the  State  energy  plan. 

Sections  356(a) -(g)  Set  forth  administra- 
tive processes  and  requirements  and  estab- 
lish an  allocation  formula  for  States  with 
75^1,  of  the  funds  allocated  by  population 
and  25%  allocated  equally  among  the  States 
The  State  would  be  required  to  provide  a 
20  7c  match  to  Its  Federal  allocation  The 
Secretary  would  reserve  funds  for  Indian 
tribes  and  U.S.  territories. 

Section  357  Authorizes  States  to  make  con- 
solidated application  for  this  or  any  other 
State  energy  program  administered  by  DOE 
Section  358  Authorizes  $75  million  for  FY 
1961 . 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  big- 
gest energy  story  of  the  decade  is  hap- 
pening all  across  the  country.  Yet  few 
people  in  Congress  know  very  much 
about  it.  It  is  energy  conservation— the 
cheapest  barrel  of  oil  on  the  market  to- 
day. 

All  over  the  country,  people  are  con- 
servmg  energy.  As  individuals,  as  neigh- 
borhoods, as  communities— villages 
towns,  and  cities— we  are  learning  to 
use  less  energy  by  using  it  more  wisely 
and  efficiently. 

In  Congress,  however,  we  have  yet  to 
produce  a  rational  energy  plan,  let  alone 
a  serious  conservation  program.  Without 
real  help  or  encouragement  from  Federal 
policy,  cities  and  towns  in  America  are 
without  fanfare,  designing  local  energ>' 
supply  and  conservation  systems   These 
communities   have   grasped   what  Con- 
gress has  not  yet  understood :  That  what 
makes  sense  in  Maiden.  Mass.,  may  not 
be  feasible  in  Tucson.  Ariz.  Quite  simply 
local  solutions  to  the  energy  crisis  must 
vary  according  to  local  conditions    in- 
cluding geography,  cUmate,  population 
and  economic  base. 

National  energy  planning  can  make  an 
important  contribution  to  our  effort  to 
free  ourselves  from  dependence  upon  un- 
stable sources  of  energy  such  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  But  any  national  energy  plan 
based  upon  a  monolithic  and  centraUzed 
agenda  risks  being  dragged  under  by  its 
o»-n  weight  and  expense.  Instead  we 
should  foster  and  reward  the  creative 
energy  planning  and  experimentation 
which  IS  taking  place,  right  now,  at  the 
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local  level.  In  fact,  community  energy 
planning  could  serve  as  the  foundation 
for  a  national  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative program  based  upon  renewable 
power  sources  and  energy  productivity. 

Consider  the  example  of  Fitchburg. 
Mass.,  which  late  last  year  launched  a 
citywide  energy  conservation  program 
with  the  goal  of  "weatherizing"  every 
house  in  town.  By  the  end  of  last  year, 
one  half  of  Pitchburg's  14,000  dwelling 
units  were  weatherized,  saving  about  2 
million  gallons  of  home  heating  oil  a 
year  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $25  to 
$50  a  home.  How  did  they  do  it?  The 
entire  community  got  involved.  In  the 
words  of  one  reporter.  "All  over  this 
town,  everyone  from  school  children  to 
little  old  ladies  are  replacing  air  filters, 
sealing  vents,  cleaning  refrigerator  colls,' 
and  taking  dozens  of  basic  energy-sav- 
ing steps." 

The  community  of  Fitchburg  shows  us 
what  can  be  done.  But  much  more  re- 
mains possible  all  across  this  country 
The  challenge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  to  spur  this  grassroots  effort 
along.  The  challenge  to  Congress  is  to 
seize  this  opportunity  to  invest  in  the 
cheapest  source  of  new  energy  today,  the 
energy  that  we  can  save  now  so  that  we 
can  use  it  later. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  the  Com- 
munity Energ>'  Efficiency  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  5-year  $5  billion  program  of  in- 
centives for  community  energy  conser- 
vation and  renewable  resource  plan- 
ning. Today,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my 
colleague  from  Oregon,  Les  AuCoin,  in 
introducing  a  revised  version  of  several 
earlier  bUls,  including  my  own,  to  con- 
solidate and  rewrite  the  administration's 
bill  to  consolidate  existing  programs  in 
this  area.  Title  ni  of  our  biU  rewrites 
the  administration's  Energy  Manage- 
ment Partnership  Act  to  strengthen  the 
role  of  the  States  in  achieving  national 
energy  goals.  The  second  title  breaks  new 
ground,  however,  and  provides  for  new 
Federal  assistance  directly  to  local  com- 
munities. In  the  Senate,  our  bill  is  be- 
ing introduced  by  Senator  Paul  Tsoncas 
and  Senator  Harrison  Williams. 

We  seek  to  establish  two  new  commu- 
nity energy  grant  programs  to  stimulate 
actions  all  across  America  like  those  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass.  First,  we  amend  the 
commumty  development  block  grant 
program  at  HUD  to  establish  a  separate 
program  to  provide  grants  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  resource 
programs  and  activities.  These  "energj- 
block  grants"  are  authorized  for  3  years 
with  a  first  year  funding  level  of  $75 
million.  Cities  over  50,000.  central  cities 
of  SMSA's  and  urban  counties  would  re- 
ceive entitlement  funding  based  on  the 
present  block  grant  formula  with  in- 
creased population  weighting.  Formula 
grants  to  metropolitan  areas  would  ac- 
count for  80  percent  of  the  total  funds 
available.  The  balance  would  be  given  as 
discretionary  grants  to  nonmetropolltan 
areas. 

Second,  we  establish  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  an  "energy  action  grant" 
program  modeled  after  HUD's  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  program.  These 
capital  grants  can  be  used  in  commu- 
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nities  to  help  build  projects  that  lead  to 
substantial  energy  savings.  DOE  would 
also  run  a  technical  assistance  program 
to  help  local  governments  and  commu- 
nity groups  reduce  energy  consumption. 

Our  bill  is  only  the  beginning.  But  it 
is  an  important  first  step  toward  a  ra- 
tional and  safe  energy  program  for 
America.  It  places  the  emphasis  where 
it  belongs,  on  relatively  quick,  cheap, 
safe — and  enormous — opportunities  for 
raising  energy  productivity  and  harness- 
ing a  vast  range  of  proven,  renewable 
energy  resources. 

Amory  Lovins.  the  energy  consultant 
who  has  popularized  the  so-called  soft 
path  energy  philosophy,  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  when  he  urges  us  "to  build 
national  consensus  where  it  already  ex- 
ists." namely,  to  promote  vigorously  the 
measures  to  conserve  energy  and  tap  re- 
newable resources. 

"The  kind  of  energy  mobilization  we 
need  is  happening  today  in  hundreds  of 
communities  and  millions  of  homes 
across  America."  I  agree  with  him  when 
he  adds:  "It  needs  a  modest  Government 
willing  to  lend  a  hand  and  then  get  out 
of  the  way." 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  speech 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Markey). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  White  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright)  ,  for  today,  on  account  of 
a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  RUSSO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuDD)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jeftords.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiAiMo)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 


Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  Holtzman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bingham,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 
Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Markey,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  AuCoin,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RuDD  I  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Madigan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Dannebie-yer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GiAiMo)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 
Mr.  Stxnholm. 
Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 
Mr.    Long   of   Maryland   in   two   in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  AuCom. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  Udall  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 


SENATE  BILLfi  RE3TIRRED 
Bills  Of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles   were   taken   from   the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 

follows : 

S.  2177.  An  act  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  Interest  rate  limi- 
tations under  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority,  and  for  other 
purposes,  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking. 
Currency  and  Finance;  and 

S.  2475.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act.  "Improving  automotive  efficiency."  to 
exempt  very  low  volume  automobile  manu- 
facturers from  certain  requirements  of  the 
act,  to  encourage  increase  of  the  domestic 
value  added  content  in  labor  and  materials 
of  foreign  automobiles  sold  in  the  United 
States,  to  extend  the  time  available  to  all 
manufacturers  for  carry  forward  or  carry 
back  of  credits  earned  under  the  act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truli'  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker: 

HJi.  6464.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan 
Job  Development  Authority  the  lands  and 
improvements  comprising  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Height*,  Ma- 
comb County.  Mich.,  In  return  for  two  new 
office  buildings  at  the  I>trolt  Arsenal.  War- 
ren. Mich.:  and 

H.J  Res  474  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  21  through  April 
28.  1980.  as  "JewUh  Heritage  Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  44  minutes  pm.), 
imder  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Thursday,  April  24.  1878. 
at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  frwn  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

4187.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  s  report 
on  the  audit  and  review  of  two  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Navy  to  Litton  Industries. 
Inc..  for  landing  helicopter  assault  and  DD- 
963  destroyer  vessels,  pursuant  to  section 
821  of  Public  Law  95-485  (PSAI>-80-3e. 
April  2,  1980) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4188.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Robert  V  Keeley.  AmtMbssador- 
deslgnee  to  Zimbabwe,  and  by  members  of 
Is  family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4189.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Officer. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Agency's  actlviues 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  S  U£.C. 
562(d);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 
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4190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  bicycle 
tnuisportatlon  for  energy  conservation,  pur- 


By  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texa«: 
H  R.  7138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  broadcastlne 


By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.    7149.    A   bill    to   amend    Public   Law 
96-427  to  nermlt  certain  State  i>ollce  office™ 
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Hit.  6794:  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bahnasd,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 


termlnes  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)    of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bllla. 
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4190.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  bicycle 
transportation  for  energy  conservation,  pur- 
suant to  section  682  of  Public  Law  95-619: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4191.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  Department  of  Energy's  administra- 
tion of  Its  gasoline  allocation  program  (EMD- 
80-34,  April  23,  1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4192.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Inspector. 
Alaslca  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System, 
transmitting  his  third  quarterly  report,  pur- 
suant to  section  7(a)(5)(E)  of  Public  Law 
94-586;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xni.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  4000.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  with  respect 
to  health  programs  authorized  under  It.  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-589,  pt.  2).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  3S04.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  re- 
tirement Income  security  \uider  private  mul- 
tiemployer pension  plans  by  strengthening 
the  funding  requirements  for  thoee  plans,  au- 
thorizing plan  preservation  measures  for  fi- 
nancially troubled  multiemployer  pension 
plans,  and  revising  the  manner  In  which  the 
pension  plan  termination  Insurance  provi- 
sions apply  to  multiemployer  plans;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-869,  pt.  2).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HR.  3434  (Rept.  No. 
96-900).  And  ordered  to   be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  aoad  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 

H.R.  7135.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  In  the  Individual  tax  rates 
and  In  the  amount  of  personal  exemptions; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Majucet)  : 

H.R.  7136.  A  bin  to  establish  programs  of 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  States  and 
units  of  local   government  for  energy  con- 
servation emd  renewable  resource  activities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.   BINGHAM    (for   himself,   Mr. 
BONKKB,    Mr.    DiBWtNSKi,    and    Mr. 
Lagomaxshto)  : 

H.R.  7137.  A  bill  to  establish  an  interim 
procedure  for  the  orderly  development  of 
hard  mineral  resources  in  the  deep  seabed, 
pending  adoption  of  an  international  regime 
relating  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7138.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  require  broadcasting 
networks  and  licensees  which  broadcast  cer- 
tain information  relating  to  the  kidnapping 
or  taking  hostage  of  American  citizens  to 
submit  reports  to  the  Federal  Cooununica- 
tlons  Commission  verifying  the  accuracy, 
balance,  and  fairness  of  such  broadcasts,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By    Mr.    COTTER: 

H.R.  7139.  A  bill  to  suspend  for  1  year  the 
duties  on  wrapper  tobacco;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Erlenborn)  : 
H.R.  7140.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  postpone  for  1  month  the  date  on 
which  the  corporation  must  pay  benefits 
under  terminated  multiemployer  plans;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DASCHLE : 
HR.  7141.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to 
authorize  loans  for  the  construction  and 
improvement  of  subterminal  storage  and 
transportation  facilities  for  certain  types  of 
agricultural  commodities,  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  State  plans  to  improve  such 
facilities  within  the  States  or  within  a  group 
of  States  acting  together  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  FINDLEY: 
H.R.  7142.  A  bill  to  eliminate  any  cross 
compliance  requirement  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  loans  and  purchases  in  the  case 
of  1979  crop  soybeans  thus  providing  soybean 
producers  with  a  needed  source  of  short- 
term  credit  during  their  financial  crisis;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  HOLLENBECK: 
H.R.  7143.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  reduce  from  10  years  to  5 
years  the  period  during  which  a  service-con- 
nected disability  must  have  tjeen  In  effect 
immediately  preceding  a  veteran's  death  in 
order  for  the  veterans'  survivors  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 

By  Mr.  JACOBS : 
H.R.  7144.  A  bill  the  Former  Presidential 
Enough  is  Enough  and  Ta.xpayers  Relief  Act 
of  1980;    to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS: 
H.R.  7145.  A  bill  to  maintain  at  the  present 
level  the  duty  on  levulose  until  the  close  of 
December   31,    1981;    to   the   Committee   on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  7146.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  leasing  of  Federal  lands  to  certain  non- 
Federal  governmental  units  for  use  as  shoot- 
ing ranges;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  NOLAN : 
H.R.  7147.  A  bill  to  provide  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  shall  be  held  by 
the  United  States  in  trust  for  certain  com- 
munities of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  In  Min- 
nesota; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insulso-  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
AsHLET,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 

COLLINB    of    IlllinOlB.     Mr.     DiGGS,    Mr. 

Downey,  Mr.  Fauvtroy,  Mr.  Hettel, 
Ms.    Holtzman.    Mr.    Lehman,    Mr. 
Maguire.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Mitchell 
of    Maryland,    Mr.     Ottinger,     Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr    Richmond,  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal, Mr.  Schetter,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr 
Stewart.    Mr.    Sttjdds,    Mr.    Vanik, 
and  Mr,  Yates)  : 
H.R.  7148.  A  bill  entitled:  "The  Handgun 
Crime   Control   Act   of   1979";    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  7149.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law 
96-427  to  permit  certain  State  police  officers 
to  file  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  of  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  with  respect  to  certain  sub- 
sistence allowances,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  allowance  was  Included  In  gross 
Incoime;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R.  7150.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Indian 
Health  Facility  in  Ada,  Okla..  the  "Carl  Al- 
bert Indian  Health  Facility";   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRINKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  535.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
a  period  between  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day  and    George   Washington's   birthday  of 
each  year  as  "National  Patriotism  Week":  to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT   (for  himself,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.    Lewis,    Mr.    Pepper,    and    Mr. 
Rousselot)  : 
H.   Con.   Res.   317.   Concurrenit  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  taxing  social  security  benefits;   to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
Mr.  McDADE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  7151) 

for  the  relief  of  William   Kubrick  and  for 

other  purposes,  which   vras  referred  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  5208 :  Mr.  Abdnob. 

H.R.  5408:  Mr.  Glickman. 

H.R.  5631 :  Mr.  Dickinson. 

H.R.  5654:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  6008:  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  6074:  Mr.  Fisher,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  6370:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  6377:  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  WHrrEHURST, 
Mr.  Cavanauch,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr. 
Brown  of  California. 

H.R.  6404:  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  6429:  Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Llotd,  BJt. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Chap- 
pell,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr  Robin- 
son, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Simon.  Mrs.  Spellman, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.R.  6468:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia  and  Mr. 
Gkay. 

HR.   6472:    Mr.   Ritter  and  Mr.  Musto. 

HR.  6539:  Mr   Oberstar. 

H.R.  6591 :  Mr.  Ireland  and  Mr.  Lent. 

H.R.  6624:  Mr.  Conable. 

HR.  6657:  Mr.  Boland. 

H.R.  6672:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr 
Lent,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Studds,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  and  Mr.  Mitrphy 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  6675:   Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.R.  6734:  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
RrmK,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Recula,  Mr.  Hillis, 
Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr 
Clinger,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Stangeland.  Mr. 
Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Dhiwinski. 
Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
KoGovsEK,  Mr.  McClort,  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  Mr 
ConoHLiN. 

H.R.  6744:  Mr.  Railsback  and  Mr.  MrrcHlu. 
of  Maryland. 


Hit.  6794:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Beard  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
BtTTLER,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Cole- 
man. Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Erlenborn.  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Fren- 
zel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ouyer,  Mr.  Ichord.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Neal,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
RoussELOT.  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Solomon,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Yathon.  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  6860:  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Prenzel.  Mr. 
LaFalce.  Mr.   Garcia,   and  Mr.  Dornan. 

H.R.  6897:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Ran- 
gel, and  Mr.  Gray. 

HR.  6941:  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  6982:  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
LiEACH  of  Louisiana,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES.  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr. 
Dougherty. 

H.R.  6986:  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Moftett,  and  Mr.  St 
Germain. 

H.R.  7101 :  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R,  7130:  Mr.  Ambro  and  Mr.  Murpht  of 
New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mr.  Leland  and  Mr.  Corman. 

H.J.  Res.  530:  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr, 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr  Col- 
lins of  Texas,  Mr.  Carter,  Ms  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Neal.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Loeffler, 
and  Mr.  Hanley. 


DELETIONS    OP    SPONSORS     FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4484 :  Mr.  Mavroules. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXin,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  307 
By  Mr.  LATTA: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  ) 
— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $599,900,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  decreased  is  $14,500,- 
000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $681,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $597,800,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplxis  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  Is  $2,100,000,000; 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amotint  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  Is  $30,100,- 
000,000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  is  $79,600,000,000. 

Sec  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 


termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1,  1980,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional categorj'  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $174,200,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $152,400,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technology 
(250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.    $6,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,    -$400,000,000: 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,300,000,000 

(9)  Communitv  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,   $9,100,000,000. 

(10)  Education.     Training,     Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $60,900,000.0(X). 

(12)  Income   Security   (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $241,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000 

(15)  General  Government   (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000; 
iB)   Outlays,  $8,600,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $71,800,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority. -$4,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays, -$3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  — $25,400,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays. -$25,400,000 ,000 

Sec.  3,  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)(2) 
end  310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  Housf  Committee  en  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions that  reduce  spending  by  $1,120,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,120,000,000 
in  outlays  and  aro  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  In  correspond- 
ing new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 


Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $1,333,000,000  In  budget 
authority;  and  $1.207.(X)0.000  In  outlays  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16. 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bUls. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  16,  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
Ruthorlty  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection: 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws.  bUls,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $1,539,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,486,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  in- 
htructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16.  1980, 
its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $300,OOO.CKX)  In 
budget  authority  and  $370,000,000  In  outlajrs 
and  is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,839,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,404,000,000  in  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16. 
1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  sp>endlng  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Ttansf>ortatlon  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by 
$400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  such  rec- 
ommendations to  effectuate  reductions  In 
corresponding  outlays  for  programs  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  those  committees: 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bUls,  and 
resolutions  by  $550,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $550,000,000  In  outlays  and  U  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
its    recommendations    for   changes    in    new 
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budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 


enues  for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  crm- 
mltiees    sufficient    to    accomplish    the    In- 


Plscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,720,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 
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Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000. 


loans  Is  $60300.000,000  and  the  appropriate  recommendations  to  effectuate  reductions  in 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan  corresponding  new  budget  authority  for  fls- 
prlncipal  is  $81,400,000,000.  cal  year  1981.  budget  authority  Initlallv  oro- 
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budget  authority  for  flsc&l  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recommend 
program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $300.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $300,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate  re- 
ductions, in  new  or  corresponding  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  or  for  ^jrograms  wUhln  the 
Jurladlctlons  of  those  committees,  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(h»  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  bv  $1,117,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,339,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budeet  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spendmg  au- 
thority contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $550  000  000  In  budg- 
et authority  and  $550,000,000  In  outlays  and 
Is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
16,  1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes 
In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  vear  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection: 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  vear  1981  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  bv  $1,- 
417.000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $2,669.- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  is  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  years  1981,  budget  authority  Initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolution  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  comtmittee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection.       v 

(k>  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  sp>ending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolution  by  $306,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  In  outlays  and  is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  siifficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection;  and 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  decrease  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
peaolutlons  by  $14,500.000  000  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
thetr  recommendations  for  changes  in  rev- 
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enues  for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  crm- 
mitiees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  in- 
crease required  by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 

(1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing   authority    described    in    section    401(c) 

(2)  (C)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  excess  of  the 
allocation  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget  author- 
ity submitted  pursuant  to  section  302(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled  until 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  second 
budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget  author- 
quired  to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
the  Budget  Act;  and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  are  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310(c). 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

Sec,  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  re- 
venues Is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1982;  $660,300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $731,500,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982: -$25,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983;-$46,30O,0OO,00O; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows ; 

Fiscal  year   1982;    $733,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year   1983;    $811,550,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:    $659,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year   1983;    $730,655,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year   1982;   $600,000,000; 
Fiscal   year   1983;    $2,155,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year   1982;    $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal   year   1983;    $970,600,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows; 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $204,500,000,000; 
(3)    Outlays.   $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $233,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $208,600,000,000 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  ; 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,770,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,925,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,020,000,000. 

(3)  Oener&l  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  ; 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,360,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,190,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,170,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6.210. 00O.0CK3; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,920,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,020,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,720,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,425,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 
(6l  Agriculture  (350)  ; 
Fiscal   year   1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,655,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,870,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,825,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,675,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,275,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,720,000,000, 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000: 

iB)   Outlays.  $18,420,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983; 

{\)  New  budget  authority.  $20,375,000,000; 

(B)    Outlays,  $18,650,000,000. 

(9)  Communltv  and  Region  Development 
(450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budgat  authority.  $8,125,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,125,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,970,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,030,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,810,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,750,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,475,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  ; 
Fiscal  year    1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $67,635,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,585,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,475,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (680)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $270,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $240,000,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $300,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $265,000,000,000. 

(131  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,390,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,800.000,6oO, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,740,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fi.scal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,955,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,125,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Ou'lays,  $4,450,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,450,000,000; 
iBi    Outlays.  $4.200. 0(X). 000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,475,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000. 

(16)  General     Purpose    Fiscal     Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,056,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,055,000,000. 
Flical  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,176,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,175,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73 .600 .(XX). 000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0; 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,300,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  ; 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  — $27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays, — $27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  — $29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays. — $29,700,000,000 

Sec  6  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  inflation 
measure  for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment to  find  a  way  to  relate  accurately 
the  outlays  of  off-budget  Federal  entitles  to 
the  budget  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
by  law  the  outlays  of  the  off-budget  Federal 
entities  are  not  reflected  in  the  budget  totals. 
and  that  in  fiscal  year  1981  off-budget  out- 
lays (and.  hence,  the  off-budget  deficit)  are 
estimated  to  be  $16  billion. 

Sec  8.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
growth  of  Fede;-al  credit  programs  In  recent 
years  has  been  dramatic,  and  In  some  cases, 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  non-credit  pro- 
grams. Between  1976  and  1'179.  Federal  ex- 
penditures Increased  by  35  per  centum  while 
new  loan  guarantees  Increased  by  108  per 
centum;  new  direct  loans  by  off-budget  agen- 
cies increased  by  70  per  centum  Therefore, 
the  Congress  affirms  Its  desire  to  exercise 
meaningful  control  over  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  on 
October  1,  1979,  the  appropriate  level  of  the 
public  debt  Is  $896,700,000,000,  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  is 
$17,700,000,000. 

By   Mr    MITCHELL   of   Maryland: 
(Amendment  In  the  form  of  a  substitute.) 
Concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional   budget    for    the    United    States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981,  1982. 
and    1983    and   revising   the   congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year   1980 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concuTring) .  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)    of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  that  for  the  fiscal  vear  beginning 
on  October  1,  1980 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $613,900,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  decreased  is  zero 

( 2 )  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  $698,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $613,900,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  zero; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  Is  $30,100  - 
000,000;   smd 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 


loans  is  $60,800,000,000  and  the  appropriate 

level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $81,400,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(ai(2i 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that. 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  oulays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows; 

(1)  National  Defense  (060)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $156,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $144,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy ( 250 )  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000; 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000.' 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  ( 500 )  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $61 ,800. 0O0,()00. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $257,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $222,200,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000; 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $000,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$24,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.    -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301  (b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act:  (a)  (1)  the  House 
Committee  on  Agrlculttire  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  shall  recommend  program  reduc- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  that  reduce 
spending  by  $100  000.(K)0  in  budget  authority 
and  $100.0(X).000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  such 


recommendations  to  effectuate  reductions  in 
corresponding  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981 ,  budget  authority  InltUlly  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  exist- 
ing spending  authority  for  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  those  committees;  and 
(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $433,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $407,000,000  In  outlays  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16, 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fisc&l  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $3,- 
188,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jtirtsdictlons  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection. 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $539,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$48S,00b,000  in  outlays,  and  is  instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  contained 
In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by 
this  subsection. 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  in  outlairs 
and  is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  in  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15 
1980  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  lanrs.  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  reconunend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400.- 
000.(XX3  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  in  corre- 
:.ponding  outlays  for  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  thcise  committees;  and  (2) 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
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Transportation  shtdl  reduce  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  in  ensurted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutlona  by  $150,000,000  in  budget  authority 


(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,(X)0,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 
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(16)   General  Government  (BOO) 
Fiscal  year  1982; 


^-,-,*\^j-^-^*-rr    *R  nnn  nnn  n/\n- 


(8) 

(A) 
nnn- 


Transportation  (400) : 

New    budget    authority,    $21,000,000. 


resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  punniant  to  section  301(a)(2) 
of  the  Con eTPKKi final  Riidpet  Act  of  1074  tKa.t 
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Transportation  shtdl  reduce  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  »150.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  1150.000.000  In  outlays  and  Is  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  flscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained Ln  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  apd 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection. 

(g)  the  Hotise  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recommend 
program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $400.- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $400,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate 
reductions.  In  new  or  corresponding  budget 
authority  for  flscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees, 
or  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductions  required  by  this  subsection, 
(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,869,000.0000  In  outlays,  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  flscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  irUtlally  provided  for  prior 
flscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  In  outlays 
and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15,  1980,  its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  flscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

( J )  the  Senate  Conmilttee  en  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  flscal  year  1981  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $917- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $2,069,000.- 
000  In  outlays  and  is  instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  16.  1980.  its  recommendations 
for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority  initially 
provided  for  prior  flscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  In 
enacted  laws.  bUls.  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
flscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions by  $106,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $149,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  its  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  flscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  flscal  years. 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacting  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions wlthm  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  this  subsection,  suid 
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(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  increase  revenues  for  flscal  year  1981 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $24,700,000,000  and  are  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  In  revenues  for 
flscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  increase  required 
by  this  subsection. 

SBC.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301 
<b)  (1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolu- 
tion providing  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  described  in  section  401 
(CM2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  excess  of 
the  allocation  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority  submitted  pursuant  to  section  302 
(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  the 
section  budget  resolution  for  that  fiscal  year 
as  required  to  be  reported  under  section  310 
of  the  Budget  Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  are 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  310(c) . 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982- 
1983— 

(a)(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $700,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $809,000,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Bnscal  year  1982:   -(-$300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000. 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  eis  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $768,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $862,500,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $684,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year   1983:   $773,400,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year   1982:    $15,300,000,000; 
Fiscal   year    1983:    $35,600,000,000. 

( 5 )  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982  :  $950,600  000.000; 

Fiscal   year  1983:   $963,700,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
the  total  budget  outlays  for  flscal  years  1982 
and  1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 
Fiscal  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $178,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $162,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $199,600,000.- 
OOO; 

(B)  Outlays.  $181,300,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (260); 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority    «6. 300.000.000; 
iB)   Outlays.  $4,200,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)   New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New    budget   authority.    $5,700,000.00; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,500,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation   (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,200,000,000 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Empl03rment. 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $42,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $38,500,000,000 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $119,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,300,000,000 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $292,600,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $252,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $319,200,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $275,400,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $23,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $25,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 


(15)  General  Government  (BOO) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $8,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $73,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)   Outlays,  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $76,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000, 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$27,300,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  —$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  53  is  revised  as  follows— 
(a)  — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  Increased  Is  $4,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $660,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $571,500,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  other  relevant  factors 
Is  $42,700,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  bv 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $17,700- 
000,000. 

(b)- 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $142,500,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,300,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)   New    budget    authority.    $12,300,000.- 


000 


(B)    Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 


(8)  Transportation  (400) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,    $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
.and  Social  Services  ( 500 )  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $30,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,900,000,000; 
iB)    Outlays,  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $224,700,- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government   (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $8,800,000,000. 

( 17)  Interest  (900)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $65,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,    $65,100,000,000. 

( 18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$22,300,- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,    -$22,300,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  infiatlon 
measure  for  Indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living 
measure  within  60  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget   resolution. 

By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

— Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beglr.nlng  on  October  1.  1980 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $603,500,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  Is  $20,600,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  is 
$900,000,000. 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $689,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $601,400,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $2,100,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $30,100.- 
000.000:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $79,600,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 


resolution,  the  Ccngreas  hereby  determlnea 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
outlays  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $174,200,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $151,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22300.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology  (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority;  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $11,800,000,000; 

(B)  Otulays.  $12,200,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture   (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000: 

(B)  Otulays.  $2,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. -$100,000,000 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18.200.000.6oo. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,200,000,000. 
(Ill  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,000,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $243,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlay.s,  $214,900,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,300,000,000 

(14)  Admmlstration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$0; 

(B)  Outlays,  -to. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$24,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)(3) 
and  310  of  the  Budget  Act : 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $1,120,- 
OOO.OOn  in  budget  authority  and  $1,120,000.- 
000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommen- 
dations to  effectuate  reductions  In  corre- 
sponding new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided  for   prior    fiscal    yeai«,    and   new   or 
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existing    spending    authority    for   progranu 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  thoee  committees: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spending 


structed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  flscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 


recommendations  for  changes  In  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient  tn 
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(6)    Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 
.  A  \  uanr  KnHnof  oiif Virkv^if-Tr  *in  Tnn  ncv\  nnrt- 


Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000. 


deool    YTOov 


Sec.  2.  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budgt  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
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ezlBtlng  spending  authority  tot  programs 
within  the  Jxirladlction  of  thoee  committees; 
(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enGu:ted  laws,  bills,  smd 
resolutions  by  tl, 033,000 .000  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  »1. 007.000.000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection: 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ice* and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws.  bUls,  and  resolutions 
by  •3,263.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1961.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years. 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  thoee  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection: 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $1,339,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,286,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee stifficlent  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  1981  In  rep>orted  or  enacted  laws. 
blUs,  and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $370,000,000  in  outlays 
and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15.  1980.  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accccnpllsh  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  their  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required   by  this  subsection: 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  Public  Works 
shall  recommend  program  reductions  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lution* that  reduce  spending  by  $400,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommendations 
to  effectuate  reductions  in  corresponding 
outlays  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  thoee  committees: 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills  and 
re«>lutlon«  by  $560,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $660,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  in- 


structed to  report  on  or  before  Jtine  15,  1980, 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 
(g)  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $300,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$300,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  their  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  spending,  or  to 
effectuate  reductions,  in  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  fcr  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  or  for  prograims  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $917,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2,169.000  000  in  outlays,  and  is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection: 
(i)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $550,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $550,000,000  in  outlays 
and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection: 

(J)  the  Senate  Conxmlttee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $1.- 
217.000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,469,- 
CKX),000  in  outlays  and  is  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority  Ini- 
tially provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  sf)endlng  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $349,000000  in  outlays  and  is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection;  and 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Commltee  on  Finance 
shall  decrease  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $19,800,000,000  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.   1980.  their 


recommendations  for  changes  In  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  Increase  required  by  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
1 1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section  401  ic)  (2) 
(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budg- 
et Act;  and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310(c).  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983— 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $660,300,000,000; 

Fiscal   year    1983;    $731,500,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levels 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:        $31,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   —$46,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982;   $733,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $811,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $659,700,000,000; 

Fiscal    year    1983:    $730,655,000,000; 

i4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $600,000,000: 

Fiscal  year   1983:   $2,155,000,000; 

I  5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year   1982:    $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal    year    1983:    $970,600,000,000. 

I  bi  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
Dudget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category    are   respectively    as   follows: 

( 1 1    National  Defense   (050) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $204,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(  A)  New  Budget  authority.  $233,900,000,000: 
(Bi     Outlays.    $208,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs   (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,770,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,925,000,000; 
(B)    Outlays.  $8,020,000,000 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,360,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,190,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,170,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,210,000,000; 
(B»    Outlays.   $8,920,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,020,000,000. 


(6)    Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,720,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,425,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,655,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,870,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,825,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,675,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays,  $1,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,275,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,720,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,420,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,375,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,650,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,320,000,000; 

iB)   Outlays.  $8,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,125,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,970,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social   Services    (500): 

Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,030,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,810,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $32,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,478,000,000 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $67,635,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,585,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72  47S.00n  000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget   authoritv.   $270,000  000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $240,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget   authority.   $300,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $265,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  ■ 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,390,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,750,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,740,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $3,955,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,125,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $4,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,450,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,475.000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $7,055,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,055,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,175,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,175,000,000 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0; 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,300,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.      $27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,700,000.- 
000. 

(B)Outlays. -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  infiatlon 
measure  for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution 

Sec  7.  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  commit- 
ment to  find  a  way  to  relate  accurately  the 
outlays  of  off-budget  Federal  entitles  to  the 
budget.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  by  law 
the  outlays  of  the  off-budget  Federal  entitles 
are  not  reflected  in  the  budget  totals,  and 
that  in  fiscal  year  1981  off-budget  outlays 
(and.  hence,  the  off-budget  deficit)  are  esti- 
mated to  be  $16  billion. 

Sec  8.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
growth  of  Federal  credit  programs  In  recent 
years  has  been  dramatic,  and  in  some  csises. 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  non -credit  pro- 
grams. Between  1976  and  1979.  Federal  ex- 
penditures Increased  oy  35  per  centum  while 
ne'v  loan  guarantees  Increased  by  108  per 
centum;  new  direct  loans  by  off-budget 
agencies  increased  by  70  per  centum  There- 
fore, the  Congress  affirms  its  desire  to  exer- 
cise meaningful  control  over  Federal  credit 
programs. 

Sec  9.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  on 
October  1.  1979.  the  appropriate  level  of  tht 
public  debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  accordingly  be  increased 
is    $17,700,000,000. 

By  Mr    SOLARZ: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

— Strll^e  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1980 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $619,200,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $10,300,000  and 
the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  Is 
$27,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  Is  $700,200,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $617,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $2,000,000,000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is 
$30,100,000,000;  and" 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  Is  $79,600,000,000. 


Sec.  2.  Baaed  on  allocations  of  the  •ppR>- 

prlate  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budgt  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (060)  : 

(A)  New   budget   authority.   $160,850,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $147,960,000. 

(2)  International  Affair*  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,800,000. 

(3)  General    Science.   Space,    and    Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $6,300,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7^00,000 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and   Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,160,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,500,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $560,000 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,050,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,760,000. 

(9)  Communllv  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,150,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,650,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $71,900,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $62,200,000 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $253,850,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $221,860,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   $4,200,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000. 

(16)    General   Government    (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  6,700,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $0,000 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$24,600,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$24,600,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)(2) 
and  310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agrtctil- 
ture  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  rec- 
ommend progrsun  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $120,- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $120,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15,  1980,  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  in  correspond- 
ing new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  budget  authority  Initially  provided  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spend- 
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ing  authority  for  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  those  committees; 

(2)   the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricultxu-e, 


April  23,  1980 


recommend  program  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions that  reduce  si>ending  by  $400,000,000 


Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  reauired  t/i 
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Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,300  000.000: 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000; 


(B)    Outlays   $8,800,000,000. 
(17)   Interest  (900)  : 
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April  23,  1980 


ing  authority  for  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $233,000,000  In  budget 
authority,  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authorUv  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

ibi(l)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  contained 
In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(b)(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $460,000,000  !n  budget  authority  and 
$460.000  000  in  outlays  and  Is  instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  contained 
la  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection: 

(CI  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  $301  000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  $274,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  its 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

idi  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $270.0(X),000  In  outlays 
and  is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15.  1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $2,803  000,000  In  budg- 
et authority  and  $3,368,000,000  In  out- 
lays and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15.  1980.  their  recommendations 
for  changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  Drior  fiscal  years,  and  new  nr  exist- 
ing spending  authority  contained  In  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(f)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Senate  Commu- 
te* on  Environment  and  Public  Works  shall 


recommend  program  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions that  reduce  sp>endlng  by  $400,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommendations 
to  effectuate  reductions  In  corresponding 
outlays  for  programs  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  those  committees: 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  spending,  or  to  ef- 
fectuate reductions,  in  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  or  for  programs  within  the  Ju- 
risdictions of  those  committees,  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $267,000,000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,419,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection: 

(I)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $467,000,- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  $1,619,000  In 
outlays  and  Is  instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15,  1980,  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  exist- 
ing spending  authority  contained  in  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
comollsh  the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  bv  $316,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  Is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980, 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  commit- 
tee sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  this  subsection:  and 

(k)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  Increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $27,600,000  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  those  committees  sufficient  to  ac- 
compllsih  the  Increase  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
(1)  of  the  Budget  Act,  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  described  In  section  401fc)(2)(C) 
of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the  allocation 
of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays and  total  new  budget  authority  sub- 
mitted  ptirsuant  to  section   302(b)    of   the 


Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcili- 
ation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310(c),  until  Congress 
has  complete  action  on  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $804,100,000,000: 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
or  decreased  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:    +$30.(X)0,000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new  budg- 
et authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:   $767,850,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $865,050,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year   1982:   $683,650,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $775,950,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:   $11,150,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $28,150,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $970,600,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authorilv  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $182,100  000- 
000; 

iBi    Outlays,  $166,500,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $203,900,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $185,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,000,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000: 
iB)    Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fls:-al  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  i270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000: 

iB)    Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A|    New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000: 

(B)    Outlays.  $13,600.000.6oO. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) ; 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,850,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,850,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 
iBl    Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  -New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1 983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.     Training.     Employment, 
and  Social  Services   1 500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $119,000,000,- 
OOO: 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $289,900,000,- 
000; 

IB)   Outlays,  $249,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $318,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $274,600,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  \9a'i: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,000,000,000; 
(Bi   Outlays,  $24,400,000,000, 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $4,300,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  S4. 400. 000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $5,000,000  000' 
(Bi  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,900,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(ooO)  ; 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authorltv,  $6,400,000,000- 

IB)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000, 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $73,600,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $76,500,000,000: 
B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000. 
(18 1   Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 
(19)     Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

(950) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$29,700- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,      $29,700,000,000. 
Sec.    6.    Section    l    of    Senate    Concurrent 

Resolution  53  Is  revised  as  follows: 

(a)(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  Increased  is  $100,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $660,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $42,800,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $17,700  - 
000.000. 

(b)  (1)  National  Defense  (050)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $142,500,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000, 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000, 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Trcnsportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $8,800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30.100.000.(XX). 
(11 1    Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $59,900,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000, 
(12)    Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $224,800- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $191,700,000,000. 
( 13  I   Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (75)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $4,300,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000, 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500.000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000; 


(B)    Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $65,100,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,100,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed      Offsetting      Receipts 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$22,300- 
000,000;  • 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22,300,000,000 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  Inflation  meas- 
ure for  Indexing  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations  for 
the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  measure 
within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this  budget 
resolution. 
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Prepared  by  the  Bill  Digest  Section. 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  pursuant  to 
clause  5(d»  of  House  rule  X.  Previous 
listing  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  March  24.  1980.  page  6257. 
Cumulative  listing  may  be  found  in  the 
Digest  of  Public  General  Bills  and  Reso- 
lutions. 

H.R.  6762.  March  11.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  annual  Interest  on 
payments  by  any  foreign  governments  of 
reparations  to  survivors  of  Nazi  concentra- 
tion camps  or  other  Nazi-era  atrocities. 
Permits  a  one-time  Income  tax  deduction 
from  gross  income  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
annual  Interest  derived  from  such  payments 
made  after  May  7.  1945. 

H.R.  6763.  March  11.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of  1973  to  exempt  the  first  sale  of 
heavy  crude  oil  from  the  mandatory  allo- 
cation regulations  promulgated  under  such 
Act.  Provides  that  such  exemption  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  President's  authority  to 
reimpose  allocation  requirements  on  any 
exempt   oil. 

Exempts  heavy  crude  oil  from  any  Fed- 
eral windfall  profit  tax  or  other  Federal 
excise  tax. 

H.R.  6764.  March  11.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
with  reepect  to  a  person  entitled  to  notice 
of  a  summons  to  a  third-party  recordkeeper 
to  produce  records  of  such  person:  (1)  to 
repeal  the  current  right  of  such  person  to 
stay  compliance  with  the  summons:  and 
(2)  to  authorize  such  person  to  move  for 
quashal  of  the  simimons  within  14  days 
after  notice   Is  given. 

H.R.  6765.  March  11.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  make  the  United  States  liable  for  civil 
damages  for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
tax  return  and  nonreturn  Information  made 
within  the  scope  of  office  or  employment  of 
a  Federal  official  or  employee  against  whom 
damages  are  awarded. 

H.R.  6766.  Maj^jh  11.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
nonreturn  Information  as  well  as  of  tax 
rettorns. 

Establishes  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
prosecution  for  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
a  return  or  nonreturn  Infoirmatlon 

H.R.  6797.  March  11.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  the  disclosure  of  tax  returns 
or  nonreturn  information  to  a  Government 
attorney,  either  by  way  of  an  ex  parte  Federal 
court  order  or  upon  written  request,  for  use: 
( 1 )  In  administrative.  Judicial,  or  g^rand  Jury 
proceedings,  or  In  Federal  or  State  criminal 
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investigations;    or    (2)    In    connection    with  HR      6782.     March     11.     1980.     Judiciary,  amounts    of    dividends    or    Interest    Income 

Federal  civil  litigation.  Amends  the  venue  provisions  of  Federal  law  earned  by  an  individual  taxpayer. 

H.R.  6768.  March   11.  1980.  Post  Office  and  to  provide  that  a  civil  action  In  which  a  de-  HR    6794.   March   12.   1980    Education  and 
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dividual   in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  against 
the  United  States. 
HR.  6804.  March  13.  1980.  Interior  and  In- 


cess  of  ten  percent,  multiplied  by  the  amount 

of  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer. 

HR.  6811.  March  13.  1980.  Bankine.  Finance 


Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  for  certain  provi- 
sions oi  the  Tax  Rpfnrm  Act  nf  iQ7fi  rplntine 
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Investigations;    or    (2)    In    connection    with 
Federal  civil  litigation. 

H.R.  6768.  March  11.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Reforms  the  process  for  the 
selection  and  oversight  of  administrative 
law  judges. 

HJl.  6769.  Maxch  11,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  Judiciary.  Requires  adjust- 
ments incensus  population  figures  for  aliens 
in  the  United  States  Illegally  to  minimize 
distortions  in  j  1)  the  reapportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  (2)  the  legis- 
lative apportionment  and  districting  of  the 
States;  and  .3i  the  allocation  of  funds  under 
Federal  assistance  programs. 

H.R.  6770  March  11,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Directs  i  rather  than  permits)  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  promulgate  regulations  for 
the  clean  and  sanitary  movement  of  Uvestock 
ajid  poultry  in  interstate  commerce  or  into 
or  from  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6771  March  11.  1980.  Public  Works 
ajid  Transportation.  Provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral .■\viation  Administration  shall  only  per- 
form functions  relating  to  aviation  safety. 
H.R  6772.  March  11.  1980.  Way.^  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow  a  limited  Income  tax  exclusion  of 
Interest  earned  on  savings  accounts  on  de- 
posit with  certain  financial  institutions. 
Disallows  income  tax  deductions  for  Interest 
paid  on  credit  card  debt. 

HR.  6773  March  11.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  the  Georgia  OKeefe  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

H.R.  6774  March  11,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  to  make  inapplicable,  or  to  allow  the 
waiver  of.  child  labor  provisions  in  the  case 
Oi  specified  Individuals  employed  to  harvest 
strawberries,  even  if  such  employment  is 
during  school  hours,  if  an  employer  certifies 
that  compliance  would  cause  severe  eco- 
nomic disruption 

H.R  6775.  March  11,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  any  individual  covered 
by  a  Federal  health  benefit.?  program  which 
provides  payment  for  the  services  of  a  nurse- 
midwife,  to  unrestricted  selection  of,  and 
access  to,  such  nurse-midwife. 

H.R.  6776  March  U,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Amends  titles  xvni  (Medicare)  and  XIX 
(Medicaid  1  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  services  rendered  by  a  certified 
nurse-midwife  under  such  titles. 

H  R.  6777.  March  11,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Amends  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  io  re- 
quire the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  to  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  on  an  annual  basis  (formerly,  on  a 
auarterlv  basis  and  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  close  of  each  calendar  quarter). 

Raises  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
under  such  Act  for  fiscal  year  1980  Extends 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  and  the 
ruthority  under  such  Act  through  fiscal  year 
1981  ^ 

HR.  6778  March  11,  1980.  Veterans'  Affairs 
Provides  for  confidential  treatment  of  medi- 
cal peer  review  and  quality  assurance  docu- 
ments. 

r.,^.^c  ^'"^  ^^^'■'^'^  "•  '980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Directs  the  Postmaster  General 
to  i.sue  a  .special  postage  stamp  In  honor  of 
Older  Americans  in  recognition  of  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  the 
proposed   1982  World  Assembly  on  Aging 

H.R  6780  March  11,  1930  Agriculture 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  estab- 
lish a  land  diversion  payment  program,  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  the  1980  crop  of  feed 
grains. 

anH^n^^J®'  ^IT^  "■  '^^°  Banking,  Finance 
filt,  ?»  ",  ,'^**'"  Establishes  a  national 
wn/  i"  Interest  applicable  to  Judgments, 
loans,  and  other  extensions  of  credit. 


HR.  6782.  March  11,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  venue  provisions  of  Federal  law 
to  provide  that  a  civil  action  In  which  a  de- 
fendant is  the  United  States,  and  an  appeal 
from  certain  agency  orders,  must  be  brought 
in  a  Judicial  district  or  circuit  in  which  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  Impact  or  injury 
exists. 

H.R.  6783.  March  11.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  the  Customs 
Procedural  Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of 
1978,  and  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for,  re- 
spectively, the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  Customs  Service,  and  the  Office  of 
the   Trade   Representative. 

Amends  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  to  modify  the  maximum 
charge  for  overtime  services  performed  for 
private  aircraft  and  vessels  arriving  In  and 
departing  the  United  States. 

HR.  6784.  March  11,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Navv  to  acquire 
a  leasehold  Interest  in  certain  land  in  Balboa 
Park,  San  Diego,  California,  as  a  site  for  a 
new  naval  medical  center  In  return  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  city  of  San  Diego,  Cali- 
fornia, of  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  in  certain  land  in  such  park 
presently  owned  by  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6785.  March  11,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  granting  of  a  visa  to.  and  ad- 
mission of,  a  named  individual  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence. 

H.R.  6786.  March  11,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares four  individuals  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  6787.  March  11,  1980.  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  individual  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HR.  6788.  March  12,  1980.  Government  Op- 
erations: Rules;  Ways  and  Means;  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Amend  the  Budg- 
et and  Accounting  Act.  1921  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  prohibit  any 
Increase  In  Federal  borrowing.  Makes  perma- 
nent the  existing  temporary  limit  on  the 
public  debt.  Amends  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
conducting  operations  to  accommodate  bor- 
rowing by  the  United  States  Treasury. 

H  R.  6789.  March  12,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  title  II  (Old  Age.  Survivors  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  discontinue  the  payment  of  student  bene- 
fits to  children  beyond  the  high  school  level 
H.R.  6790.  March  12.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs; 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Consolidates 
Foreign  Service  administration.  Provides  for 
a  Director  General,  an  Inspector  General,  a 
Board  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  aid  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  in  administering  the  Foreign 
Service. 

Establishes  a  Senior  Foreign  Service,  mem- 
bers of  whom  are  eligible  for  performance 
pay.  Establishes  a  Foreign  Service  Schedule 
to  Include  all  personnel  available  for  world- 
wide assignment.  Converts  Individuals  not  so 
available  to  the  Civil  Service.  Sets  forth  var- 
ious personnel  provisions  concerning  such 
things  as  selection  boards,  retirement,  labor- 
management  relations,  and  grievances. 

Amends  specified  Acts  to  make  conforming 
changes  or  repeal  provisions  superseded  by 
this  Act. 

HR.  6791.  March  12,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Permits  the  postage-free  mail- 
ing of  absentee  ballots  and  related  materials. 
HR.  6792.  March  12,  1980.  Judiciary  Pro- 
vides for  contribution  of  damages  attrib- 
utable to  an  agreement  by  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  fix,  maintain,  or  stabilize  prices  im- 
der  the  Clayton  Act. 

H.R.  6793.  March  12,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  al- 
low  an    Income    tax    exclusion   for   certain 
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amounts    of    dividends    or    interest    Income 
earned  by  an  individual  taxpayer. 

HR  6794.  March  12,  1980  Education  and 
Labor:  Ways  and  Means;  Agriculture:  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  Requires 
each  State  to  establish  a  workfare  program 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  benefits  or 
assistance  under  Federal  programs  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  food 
stamp  assistance,  and  public  or  assisted 
housing. 

H.R.  6795.  March  12  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Establishes  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Hispanic  Programs. 

HR  6796.  March  12.  1980  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  to  revise  the  alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  the  private  sector  programs. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  use  a  por- 
tion of  such  funds  to  provide  Incentive 
bonuses  to  prime  sponsors  for  coordinated 
activities  with  Federal,  State,  or  local  eco- 
nomic development  programs. 

Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  private 
sector  program  through   fiscal   year   1984 

Includes  specified  local  economic  develop- 
ment councils  In  advisory  capacities  under 
such  program. 

HR.  6797  March  12.  1980.  Judiciary 
Amends  the  Federal  criminal  code  to  specify 
prohibited  activities  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
ministration or  use  of  a  polygraph  examina- 
tion on  behalf  of  an  employer  engaged  In 
business  affecting  Interstate  commerce 

H.R  6798.  March  12.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
married  Individuals  filing  Jointly  an  Income 
tax  credit  to  offset  the  effect  known  as  the 
"marriage  penalty"  under  the  Income  tax 
rates. 

H.R.  6799.  March  12,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Directs  the  Postmaster  General 
to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in  honor  of 
older  Americans  in  recognition  of  the  1981 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  and  the 
proposed  1982  World  Assembly  on  Aging. 

HR  6800  March  12.  1980.  "interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to:  (1)  repeal  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (formerly  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare)  to  make  certain  kinds  of  grants  or 
loan  guarantees  to  medical  and  other  health 
training-related  schools;  (2)  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  other  grant  programs;  (3) 
revise  the  provisions  for  release  from  service 
obligation  of  National  Health  Service  Corps 
Scholarship  recipients;  and  (4)  abolish  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Nurse  Training 
HR  6801.  March  12.  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Extends  the  provisions  of  the 
General  Exchange  Act  to  certain  lands  in 
order  that  they  may  become  parts  of  the 
Umatilla  and  Wallowa  National  Forests. 

H.R.  6802.  March  12.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Ways  and  Means.  Amends 
titles  III  (General  Powers  and  Duties  of 
Public  Health  Service),  VII  (Health  Research 
and  Teaching  Facilities  and  Training  of  Pro- 
f  rsslonal  Health  Personnel ) ,  and  VIII  ( Nurse 
Training)  of  the  Public  Health  Ser'Mce  Act 
to:  (1)  revise  programs  of  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps;  (2)  revise  educational 
assistance  programs;  (3)  revls;  nurse  'rain- 
ing programs:  (4i  establish  the  Graduate 
Medical  Education  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; and  (5)  authorize  appropriations  for 
specified  programs. 

Amends  titles  XVIII  (Medicare)  and  XIX 
(  Medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  rela- 
tion to  services  provided  by  physicians  who 
are  medical  residents. 

Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  in  relation  to  alien  phvsicians. 

HR.  6803,  March  12.  1980.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
specified  sum  to  the  estate  of  a  named  In- 


dividual in  satisfaction  of  a  claim  against 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  6804.  March  13.  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Amends  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  to  maintain  and 
expand  a  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Establishes  as  aia  independent  agency  an 
.Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

Provides  a  program  of  financial  assistance 
to  States  and  local  governments  and  sets 
forth  guidelines  for  all  Federal  agencies  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  preservation  of  his- 
toric properties. 

Establishes  a  Historic  Preservation  Fund 
in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Establishes  the  "National  Center  for  the 
Building  Arts"  and  the  National  Buildings 
Arts  Foundation  in  the  District  of  Ctolumbia 

H.R.  6805.  March  13,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  establish  a  national  historic  pres- 
ervation program  and  a  nat^iral  heritage 
program.  Requires  the  Secretary  to  expand 
and  maintain  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  and  to  establish  and  administer 
a  N£    onal  Register  of  Natural  Areas. 

Renames  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation  the  Council  on  Heritage  Con- 
servation. 

Establishes  the  Pension  Building,  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  "National 
Center  for  the  Building  Arts." 

Establishes  the  National  Building  Arts 
Foundation  to  provide  education  and  infor- 
mation relating  to  the  history  and  practice 
of  the  building  arts. 

H.R.  6806.  March  12.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  public  utility 
property  to  prohibit  any  taxpeying  utility 
from  using  the  normalization  method  of 
accounting  if.  for  vate-maklng  purposes  or 
for  reflecting  operating  results  in  its  regu- 
lated books  of  account.  It  employs  anv  ad- 
justment that  is  inconsistent  with  the  exist- 
ing requirements  for  users  of  such  account- 
ing method. 

Revises  the  formula  for  determination  of 
the  allowability  of  an  investment  tax  credit 
on  certain  depreciable  public  utility  prop- 
erty. 

H.R.  6807.  March  13.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means  Amends 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act 
of  1978.  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  of  1973,  and  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  so  as  to  increase  domestic  production 
and  conservation  of  energy. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  percentage  of  qualified  energy  In- 
vestment which  is  entitled  to  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

Allows  an  amortization  deduction  based 
on  a  period  of  60  months  for  specified  energy 
property. 

HR  6808.  March  13.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railroad 
Revitallzation  and  Re^ulatorv  Refrom  Act  of 
1976  to  direct  the  Secretarv"  of  Transporta- 
tion to  encourage  the  private  sector  develop- 
ment of  the  rail  passenger  corridor  between 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey  an-l  Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania.  Mandates  cooperation  among 
specified  agencies,  rail  carriers,  and  trans- 
portation authorities  to  aid  In  such  develop- 
ment. 

Aiithorizes  appropriations  for  the  purposes 
01  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

HR.  6809.  March  13.  1980  Agriculture 
'^^V^'^^   ^^^   ^°°^    antl   Agricultural    Act   of 


re 
of 


1977  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricuitu 
to  purchase  the  same  quantltv  of  classes  w. 
rnm!^°'^'.^'^^    affected    by    a    susoension    of 
commercial  exoort  sales  of  a  specified  com- 

^,^no^7!.  ^^  ''  required  to  purchase  of  such 
susoended    commodity. 

AmpL^^.l"'  ^}^'"'^  "■  ^^«"  ■^■^^'^  and  Means. 
ceS  ,  '  '"^^--nal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  inlnif^'l  ^""^  moderate  income  taxpavers 

mcre,l  f  \\^  "^'^^^  ^^"^'  ^°  ^^^  percentage 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  in  ex- 


cess of  ten  percent,  multiplied  by  the  amount 
of  tax  imposed  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer. 

H.R.  6811.  March  13,  1980.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Amends  the  International 
Development  Association  Act  to  authorize  in- 
creased U.S.  contributions  to  the  interna- 
tional Development  Association. 

Provides  for  U.S.  membership  in  the 
African  Development  Bank. 

Amends  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  and  the  Asian  Development  Act  to  revise 
the  Banks'  authority  to  subscribe  to  addi- 
tional shares  of  slock. 

H.R.  6812.  March  13,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service;  Judiciary.  Requires  adjust- 
ments in  census  population  figures  for  aliens 
in  the  United  Stales  illegally  to  minimize 
distortions  in:  (1)  the  reapportionment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives;  (2)  the  legis- 
lative apportionment  and  districting  of  the 
States;  and  (3)  the  allocation  of  funds  un- 
der Federal  assistance  programs. 

H.R.  6813.  March  13,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
the  residential  energy  credit  for  energy  con- 
servation expenditures  with  respect  to  new 
residence  if  such  expenditures  are  for  items 
not  required  by  Federal,  State,  or  local  hous- 
ing standards. 

H.R.  6814.  March  13,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Railway 
Labor  Act  to  provide  that  State  law  shall 
govern  the  settlement  of  a  labor  dispute  be- 
tween employees  and  a  State-owned  rail  pas- 
senger carrier  after  the  procedures  and  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  such  Act  (other  than 
the  creation  of  an  emergency  board)  have 
been  exhausted  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute. 

H.R.  6815.  March  13,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  to  in- 
crease loan  rates  under  the  price  support 
loan  program  for  the  1980  and  1981  crops  of 
corn  and  wheat. 

n.R.  6816.  March  13,  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Amends  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  of  1920  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  coal  leases  on  other  Fed- 
eral lands  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico  to  the 
o'.vner  or  owners  of  specified  coal  leases  upon 
surrender  of  such  leases. 

H.R.  6817  March  13.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  gross  income  certain  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  resulting 
from  a  specified  work  stoppage. 

H.R.  6818.  March  13,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Authorizes  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Northeast  corridor 
improvement  project.  Provides  for  the  de- 
velopment of  high-speed  Intercity  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  other  corridors  throughout 
the  United  States. 

H.R.  6819.  March  13,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  re- 
quire annual  rather  than  biannual  adjust- 
ments in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
and  the  standard  deduction  under  the  food 
stamp  program. 

H.R.  6820.  March  17,  1980.  Intelligence 
Revises  congressional  oversight  procedures 
with  respect  to  intelligence  activities.  Estab- 
lishes criminal  penalties  for  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  classified  intelligence  in- 
formation. 

Specifies  the  circumstances  and  procedures 
under  which  an  intelligence  entity  may  col- 
lect or  disseminate  information  concerrilng  a 
United  States  person. 

HR.  6821.  March  17,  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  allotment  received  by 
a  household  containing  members  who  have 
available  to  them  meals  provided  under  the 
national  school  lunch  program 

H.R  6822.  March  17,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
married  individuals  filing  jointly  an  Income 
tax  deduction  from  gross  income  to  offset 
the  effect  known  as  the  "marriage  penalty" 
under  the  income  tax  rates. 

H  R.  6823.  March  17,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 


Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  for  certain  provi- 
sions 01  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  relating 
to  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  for  the 
amortization  of  certain  rehabilitation  ex- 
penditures for  certified  historic  structures. 

H.R.  6824,  March  17,  1980.  Ways  and  Means, 
Requires  the  application  of  existing  law  to 
nonqualified  deferred  compensation  plans 
maintained  by  tax-exempt  organizations. 

H.R.  6825.  March  17,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor,  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcullure 
to  study  and  report  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  on  the  feasibility  of 
amending  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to 
make  all  children  within  specified  Jurisdic- 
tions eligible  for  free  lunches. 

H.R.  6826.  March  17,  1980  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  provide  for  the  disclosure  of  tax  return 
or  nonreturn  information  to  a  Government 
attorney,  either  by  way  of  an  ex  parte  Fed- 
eral court  order  or  upon  written  request, 
or  use:  (1)  in  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  Jury  proceedings.  Federal  or  State,  or 
in  criminal  investigations;  or  (2)  In  connec- 
tion with  Federal  civil  litigation. 

H.R.  6827.  March  17.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
nonreturn  information  as  well  as  of  tax 
returns. 

Establishes  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
prosecution  for  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
a  return  or  nonreturn  information. 

H.R.  6828.  March  17.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  make  the  United  States  liable  for  civil 
damages  for  the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
tax  return  and  nonreturn  information  made 
within  the  scope  of  office  or  employment  of 
a  Federal  official  or  employee  against  whom 
damages  are  awarded. 

H.R.  6829.  March  17,  1980  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  to  require  the  specific  authorization  of 
Congress  before  the  President  may  impose 
import  fees  on  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products. 

H.R,  6830.  March  17,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1983. 

HR.  6831.  March  17.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Act  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum amount  which  the  Securities  Investor 
Protection  Corporation  may  distribute  to  a 
customer  In  the  liquidation  of  a  broker- 
dealer. 

H.R.  6832.  March  17,  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce; Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Amends  the  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  to  require  that  environmental  Impact 
statements  be  prepared  with  respect  to  in- 
terstate pipelines  before  Federal  rights-of- 
way  or  permits  may  be  issued. 

H.R.  6833.  March  17,  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(formerly,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare)  from  establishing  a  reg- 
ulation for  the  use  of  a  food  additive  which  is 
found  to  induce  cancer  when  ingested  in  rea- 
sonable quantities  by  man  or  by  animal. 

H.R.  6834.  March  17,  1980.  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  a 
sum  to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  named  Individuals  in  full  satis- 
faction of  claims  against  the  United  States. 

H.R.  6835.  March  17.  1980.  Judiciary  De- 
clares two  individuals  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence,  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act 

H.R.  6836.  March  17,  1980  Judiciary.  Re- 
lieves a  named  individual  of  liability  to  the 
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United  States  for  indebtedness  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  overpayments 
for  travel  and  relocation  expenses. 


responsible  for   the  caie  and  \ue  of  such 
animals  in  accordance  with  this  Act, 

Directs     the     Secretary     of     Health     and 


eligibility  of  the  trust  beneficiary  for  Federal 
or  State  assistance. 

H  R.  6859.  March  19,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
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service  opportunities,  Including  opportuni- 
ties under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973;  (2)  examine  alternative  compre- 


aside  program  for  the  commodity.  Authorizes 
the  sale  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stock  of  corn  for  use  in  making  alcohol  for 


.,/Af^T,  ^,. 


H.R.  6891.  March  20.  1980.  Government 
Operation.  Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972  to:   (1)   authorize 
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United  States  for  Indebtedness  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  overpayments 
for  travel  and  relocation  expenses. 

H.R.  6837  March  18.  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce  Amends  the  Railroad  Revltallza- 
tion  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor  improvement  project  and  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  be- 
gin development  of  energy-eifficient  rail  pas- 
senger corridors. 

Provides  for  the  protection  of  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company. 

H.R.  6838  March  18,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  es- 
tablish a  mass  transit  system  for  transport- 
ing military  personnel  from  their  residences 
and  place  of  work  on  a  non-fare  charging 
basis. 

HR  6839  March  19.  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  State  cooperative 
procrams 

HR  6840  March  18.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  To»lc  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  promuleate  rules  to:  (1)  prohibit  the  re- 
lease of  asbestos  fibers  or  fibers  from  asbestos 
substitutes  into  the  environment;  (2)  re- 
quire warnings  and  Instructions  on  such 
substances  and  materials:  and  (3)  require 
asbestos  substitutes  to  be  emploved  in  place 
of  asbestos  where  feasible,  provided  that  such 
substitutes  present  no  new  hazard 

HR  6841  March  18.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor;  Aexlculture  Amends  the  National 
Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  for  the  Issuance  of  commodity 
letters  of  credit  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  purchase  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural commodities  by  schools  to  carry  out 
school  feeding  nroerams  in  lieu  of  the  pur- 
chase and  distribution  of  commodities  to  the 
States  bv  the  Department 

HR  6842  March  18.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service:  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. Exempts  Shlt)pers'  Export  Declarations 
from  public  disclosure. 

Requires  bills  of  lading  to  be  attached  to 
the  manifest  of  the  car^o  of  a  ship  bound 
for  a  foreifm  nort  Specifies  the  Information 
to  be  Included  on  such  manifest  and  the  ele- 
ments of  such  information  to  be  available 
for  public  disclosure 

HR.  6843  March  18.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  title  XIX  (Medic- 
aid) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  comprehensive  assessments  and  commu- 
nltv-based  services. 

HR.  6844  March  18.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs 
Reouires  the  Director  of  the  Internationa! 
Communication  Aeencv  to  maVe  available 
the  film.  "Reflections:  Samuel  ElIo<-t  Mori- 
son."  for  Dubllc  distribution  within  the 
Un'^-ed  Sta»es. 

HR  6845  March  18.  1080.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exempt  from  the  excise  tax  on  the  sale 
of  motor  vehicles  certain  wind  deflectors 
desiened  to  be  permanentlv  mounted  on  the 
front  of  a  truck  careo  containers 

H.R  6846  March  18.  1980  Judiciary: 
Interstate  and  Forelen  Commerce  Authorizes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  vear  1981  to  carry 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

HR.  6847.  March  18  1980.  Aertculture: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce:  Science 
and  Technoloev.  Amends  the  Animal  Welfare 
Act  to  reaulre  any  research  facllitv  using 
live  animals  for  research,  testing,  teaching, 
or  for  the  production  of  medical  or  veterinary 
products  to  utlli7e  certain  methods  of 
research  and  testing  which  minimize  the 
pain  Inflicted  upon  such  animals  Reouires 
such  facilities  to  establish  and  maintain 
animal    care    committees    which    shall    be 


responsible  for   the  care  and   use  of  such 
animals  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (formerly  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare)  to  appoint 
an  advisory  committee  on  the  humane 
treatment  of  laboratory  animals. 

SM.  6848.  March  18,  1980.  Armed  Services 
Requires  that  a  unit  of  the  Junior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  contain  100  students 
to  be  established  and  50  students  for  the 
unit  to  be  maintained. 

H.R.  6849.  March  18,  1980.  Small  Business: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  special 
loan  guarantees  to  small  business  concerns 
for  the  acquisition  of  motor  fuel  service 
stations.  Requires  the  divorcement  of  such 
stations  from  operation  by  certain  producers 
and  refiners  of  motor  fuels.  Controls  sales 
by  producers  and  refiners  of  motor  fuels. 

H.R.  6850.  March  18,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Amends  existing  Federal 
law  to  provide  for  the  administration, 
maintenance,  and  op>eration  of  the  Institute 
of  American  Indian  Arts  by  the  Indian  Arts 
and  Crafts  Board. 

HR.  6851.  March  18.  1980.  Judiciary.  Re- 
stores to  a  named  Individual  certain  rights 
that  he  forfeited  as  the  result  of  a  convic- 
tion under  Federal  law  over  Interstate  deal- 
ings in  firearms. 

HR.  6852.  March  18.  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  classification  of  a  certain  In- 
dividual as  a  child  for  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6853.  March  18.  1980  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
a  specified  sum  to  a  named  individual  in 
full  satisfaction  of  a  claim  against  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  6854.  March  19.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  repeal  the  disability  and  income  require- 
ments for  the  sick  pay  exclusion  enacted 
by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

H.R.  6855.  March  19.  1980  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  Impose  upon  homeowners  associations 
the  same  income  tax  rates  as  are  presently 
applicable  to  corporations. 

H  R  6356  March  19.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, in  addition  to  its  monthly  collection 
of  statistics  and  report  on  the  volume  of 
and  changes  In  employment  In  specified 
fields,  to  collect  statistics  and  report  on  Job 
vacancies  in  such  fields  and  to  use  the  num- 
ber of  available  but  unfilled  positions  as  an 
indicator. 

Requires  that  all  statistics  in  its  monthly 
report  be  derived  from  a  data  base  which 
permits  meaningful  comparison  of  the 
statistics. 

HR.  6857.  March  19,  1980.  Judlciarv. 
Amends  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976  to  per- 
mit: (1)  the  performance  or  display  of  a 
copyrighted  work  by  Instructors  or  pupils 
in  the  course  of  face-to-face  teaching  ac- 
tivities of  any  educational  Institution;  and 
(2)  the  performance  of  a  nondramatlc  lit- 
erary or  musical  work  by  a  nonprofit  vet- 
erans' or  fraternal  organization  if  the 
profits  are  used  exclusively  for  education, 
religious,  or  charitable  purposes  and  not  for 
private  financial  gain  without  infringement 
of  copyright. 

H.R.  6858.  March  19.  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  extend 
the  child  care  expenses  credit  to  parents  of 
handicapped  children  whether  or  not  such 
parents  incur  the  child  care  expenses  while 
employed  or  outside  their  homes. 

Grants  tax-exempt  status  to  a  trust  estab- 
lished for  the  care  of  a  handicapped  child 
Allows  an  income  tax  reduction  for  contri- 
butions to  such  a  trust.  Provides  that  distri- 
butions from  a  child  care  trust  shall  not  be 
taken  into  consideration  In  determining  the 


eligibility  of  the  trust  beneficiary  for  Federal 
or  State  assistance. 

H  R.  6859.  March  19,  1980  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  an  employees  gross  income  the 
value  of  a  public  transit  pass  distributed, 
under  a  written  plan  of  the  employer  which 
does  not  discriminate  in  favor  of  emplolyees 
who  are  officers,  shareholders,  or  highly  com- 
pensated employees,  by  such  employer  to  such 
employee  and  used  by  such  employee  for 
commuting  between  his  residence  and  place 
of  employment. 

Allows  a  credit  against  the  income  tax  of 
an  employer  of  an  amount  equal  to  five  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  such  passes. 

H.R.  6860.  March  19,  1980  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Revises  certain  Federal 
housing  programs  which  provide  mortgage 
insurance  for  multlfamlly  rental  housing. 

HR  6861.  March  19.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (OSHA)  to  exempt  farms 
or  non-hazardous  businesses  with  ten  or  less 
employees  from  OSHA  coverage. 

Provides  a  partial  exemption  from  OSHA 
regulation  for  certain  workplaces  with  good 
safety  records 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources  to 
conduct  education  and  training  programs. 

H.R.  6862.  March  19,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  (OSHA)  to  limit  the  amounts  or 
civil  penalties  against  employers  who  main- 
tain advisory  safety  committees  and  regular 
consultation  programs  at  workplaces. 

Prohibits  the  use  of  OSHA  appropriations 
to  apply  OSHA  provisions  to  specified  em- 
ployers with  lower  than  national  average 
rates  of  occupational  injury  and  illness. 

H.R.  6863.  March  19.  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Disaster  Re- 
lief Act  of  1974  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  such  Act  through  fiscal  year 
1983. 

H.R  6864.  March  19,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation;  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Amends  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974  to  extend  the  current  level  of  au- 
thorization for  administration  of  such  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

H  R.  6865  March  19.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; Science  and  Technology.  Authorizes 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  carry  out  a 
high-level  liquid  nuclear  waste  management 
demonstration  project  at  the  Western  New 
York  Service  Center  In  West  Valley,  New 
York. 

HR.  6866.  March  19.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  direct  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  States,  and 
local  governments  to  modify  or  v.  ithdraw 
Imposed  or  proposed  requirements  of  such 
.^ct  which  have  adverse  effects  on  employ- 
ment. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  approve  less 
stringent  emission  limitations  on  existing 
sources,  under  specified  conditions.  If  a  State 
Governor  declares  that  the  requirements  of 
such  Act  threaten  shutdown  of  such  source 
H  R.  6867  March  19.  1980  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  direct  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  Implement  his  or  her  recom- 
mendations, in  the  case  of  finding  an  adverse 
effect  on  employment,  by  modifying  or  with- 
drawing any  effluent  limitation  or  order  is- 
sued under  such  Act. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  modify  or 
withdraw  any  effluent  limitation  or  order  If 
the  Governor  of  any  State  advises  the  Ad- 
ministrator that  such  limit  or  order  threat- 
ens closln?  of  a  plant  facility. 

H.R.  6868-  March  19.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor:  Armed  Services.  Establishes  a  com- 
mission to:    (1)   examine  existing  volunteer 


service  opportunities,  Including  opportuni- 
ties under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service 
Act  of  1973;  i2)  examine  alternative  compre- 
hensive national  service  programs;  and  (3) 
develop  a  comprehensive  national  service 
program. 

H.R.  6869.  March  19,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  officers  of  flag  rank  to  serve  In 
the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  Navy. 

HR  6870.  March  19.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor;  Government  Operations;  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970.  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act.  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  Include  specified  employees  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government  and  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  specified  coverage  under  such  Acts. 
H.R.  6871.  March  19,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Requires  the  use  of  the  current  as- 
sessed value  of  Federal  property  within  a 
school  district  In  determining  the  eligibility 
of  a  local  educational  agency  for  Federal 
compensation  for  the  revenue  the  agency 
falls  to  receive  because  of  the  Federal  ac- 
quisition of  stich  propertv. 

HR  6872.  March  19.  1980.  Government  Op- 
erations Requires  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  where  a  specified  amount 
of  land  within  a  State  or  local  govern- 
mental unit  Is  Federal  real  property,  to  pay 
to  such  unit  amounts  equivalent  to  the 
property  taxes  which  would  have  been  col- 
lected had  the  property  been  privately 
owned. 

H.R.  6873.  March  19.  1980.  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to:  (1)  permit  businesses  to  accumulate  up 
to  $500,000  of  earnings  without  incurring 
liability  for  the  tax  on  accumulated  earn- 
ings; (2)  Increase  the  maximum  dollar 
amount  of  used  property  eligible  for  the  In- 
vestment tax  credit:  and  (3)  permit  cer- 
tain small  businesses  to  elect  to  use  the  cash 
method  of  accounting  in  reporting  inven- 
tories. 

HR.  6874.  March  19.  1980.  Small  Business; 
Judiciary:  Ways  and  Means;  Government 
Operations.  Increases  Federal  expenditures 
which  go  to  smill  business  concerns  for  re- 
search and  development.  Provides  tax  incen- 
tives for  small  business  concerns  Including 
accelerated  depreciation,  investment  tax 
credit  for  equipment,  deferral  of  capital 
gains  from  Investment  In  such  a  concern, 
and  a  corporate  Income  tax  rate  reduction 
Awards  attorneys'  fees  where  such  concern.s 
are  successful  in  a  suit  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Provides  for  Federal  regulatory 
flexibility  with  respect  to  such  concerns. 

HR  6875.  March  19,  1980.  Judiciary  Es- 
tablishes in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
Center  for  Defense  Services  as  a  private  non- 
membership  nonprofit  corporation  to  aid 
State  and  local  efforts  to  promote  the  fair 
administration  of  criminal  tustlce  In  State 
court  proceedings  and  the  uniform  provision 
of  defense  services  to  Individuals  unable  to 
afford  counsel. 

H  R  6876.  March  19.  1980.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  for  the  payment  of  supplemental 
tuition  allowances  to  certain  veterans  pur- 
suing educational  programs  for  the  purposes 
of  off-setting  the  differences  In  State  ed- 
ucational costs.  Extends  the  delimiting  pe- 
riod for  veterans  enrolled  in  educational 
programs. 

H.R  6877.  March  19.  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  In- 
crease price  supports  for  the  1980  and  1981 
crops  of  corn  and  wheat  to  specified  levels 

H.R,  6878.  March  19.  1980.  Agriculture. 
Amends  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
price  suoport  loan.s  on  the  1979  croos  to  corn 
and  wheat  to  any  producer  who  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  1979  set- 


aside  program  for  the  commodity.  Authorizes 
the  sale  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stock  of  corn  for  use  in  making  alcohol  for 
motor  fuel, 

H.R.  6879.  March  19,  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Public  Works  and  Ttansporta- 
tion;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Es- 
tablishes a  procedure  for  the  certification 
and  regulation  of  coal  pipeline  carriers.  Pro- 
vides for  the  regulation  by  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  of  certain  prices 
of  pipeline-transported  coal 

H  R.  6880.  March  19.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  specified  cancer, 
cardiovascular,  lung,  blood,  diabetes,  and  ar- 
thritis activities. 

Extends  the  expiration  dates  for  the  Na- 
tional Diabetes  Advisory  Board  and  the  Na- 
tional Arthritis  Advisory  Board,  and  revises 
the  composition  of  the  former. 

Revises  the  formula  for  calculating  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  cost  sharing. 

Amends  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
rape  prevention  and  control  and  to  eliminate 
specified  reports  and  assistance. 

Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  repeal  the  exemption  from  regu- 
lation as  cosmetics  of  coal-tar  hair  dyes. 

H  R.  6881.  March  19,  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Judiciary.  Confers  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma  to  he^  all 
claims  which  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Okla- 
homa may  have  against  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  certain  lands  or  Interests. 

H.R.  6882.  March  19.  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Alters  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  grant  leases  of  oil 
and  gas  lands 

H.R.  6883.  March  19,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  revise 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treatment 
oi'  installment  sales  of  realty  and  casual  sales 
oi  personalty. 

H.R.  6884.  March  19.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Entitles  a  State  agency  which 
collects  taxes  for  elementary  or  secondary 
education  to  reduced  postage  rates. 

H.R  6885.  March  19,  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries.  Provides  for  certain  ves- 
sels to  participate  in  transporting  salmon 
to  on-shore  processing  plants  in  Alaska. 

H.R.  6886.  March  19,  1980.  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes the  granting  of  a  vl.sa  and  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence to  a  named  individual. 

HR.  6887  March  20.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  the  program  of 
assistance  for  health  professions  schools  In 
financial  distress. 

HR.  6888.  March  20.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to  ati- 
thorize  appropriations  for  the  Commission 
on  Civil   Rights  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.R.  6889  March  20.  1980  Science  and 
Technology.  Establishes  a  methane  vehicle 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
program  to  provide  for  research  on  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  methane  resources 
and  on  methane-fueled  vehicles,  to  demon- 
strate the  practicalities  of  such  vehicles  for 
fleet  use.  and  to  provide  for  the  substitution 
of  such  vehicles  for  gasoline — and  dlesel- 
powered  vehicles  currently  used  in  fleet 
operation. 

H.R  6890.  March  20,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Amends  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide 
for  authorizations  of  appropriations  for:  (1) 
buses  and  related  transit  equipment:  (2) 
specified  grant  and  loan  programs:  and  (3) 
construction  or  operating  assistance  In 
urbanized  areas.  Establishes  a  orogram  of 
grants  of  buses  and  related  equipment  to 
States  and  public  bodies  for  public  transpor- 
tation service. 


H.R  6891.  March  20.  1980.  Government 
Operation.  Amends  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972  to:  (1)  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment Fiscal  Assistance  Trust  Fund  for 
fiscal  year  1981:  (2)  terminate  payments  to 
State  governments;  (3)  subject  revenue 
sharing  entitlements  to  the  appropriations 
process:  and  (4)  require  a  study  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  revenue  sharing  program 

H.R.  6892.  March  20.  1980  Juldlclary. 
Amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  to  make 
It  unlawful  for  any  licensed  Importer,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer  to  sell  a  handgun  to  any 
person  or  entity  which  such  licensee  has 
reason  to  know  Is  not  a  licensed  Importer, 
manufacturer,  dealer,  or  government.  Defines 
"handgun"  to  mean  a  firearm  having  a  tur- 
ret less  than  ten  inches  in  length 

H.R.  6893.  March  20.  1980  Judiciary.  Di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Education  to  relieve 
the  State  Community  College  of  East  Saint 
Louis  and  any  past  or  present  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  such  college  of  all 
liability  relating  to  a  specified  misappropri- 
ation of  funds  by  an  official  of  such  college. 
exceeding  sums  paid  or  due  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  under  a  specified 
agreement. 

H  R  6894.  March  20.  1980.  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Provides  a  comprehensive  program  of  bene- 
fits for  Vietnam  era  veterans  by  providing: 
(1)  a  program  of  career  development,  ad- 
vancement, and  training;  (2)  a  conditional 
extension  of  the  educational  assistance  de- 
limiting period;  (3)  modifications  to  the 
disabled  veterans  vocational  rehabilitation 
program;  (4)  the  payment  of  OI  bill  tuition 
expenses  through  an  educational  loan 
discharge  program;  (5)  an  increase  in  educa- 
tional assistance  allowances:  (6)  modifica- 
tions to  the  outreach  psychological  readjust- 
ment assistance,  educational  and  occupa- 
tional counseling,  and  employment  programs; 
(7)  an  Interagency  Veterans  Advisory  Task 
Force  and  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Veterans'  Affairs;  and  |8)  for  veterans  suf- 
fering from  diseases  or  disabilities  attribut- 
able to  exposure  to  specified  substances. 

HJl.  6895.  March  24.  1980  Judiciary.  Per- 
mits associations  of  professional  pharmacists 
to  negotiate  collectively  with  third-party  in- 
.surers  relative  to  their  reimbursement  for 
dispensing  prepaid  prescriptions. 

HR.  6896.  March  24.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  require  an  employer 
to:  (1)  identify  any  chemical  substtujces 
which  are  handled  or  used  In  connection 
with  work  performed  at  any  workplace  of 
such  employer;  (2)  provide  employees  with 
clear  and  adequate  information  regarding 
any  hazard  associated  with  such  handling 
and  use;  and  (3)  furnish  employees  with 
appropriate  Instruction  regarding  safety  pre- 
cautions to  be  followed  In  such  handling 
and  use. 

Establishes  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  8300.- 
000  for  each  violation,  for  willful  or  re- 
peated violations  of  such  requirements. 

H.R  6897  March  24.  1980  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965  to  establish  an 
Office  of  Alternative  and  Worksite  Education. 
Directs  the  Secretary  of  Education  to:  (1) 
make  grants  to  qualified  nonprofit  organla- 
tlons  located  in  and  serving  an  eligible  area 
to  conduct  alternative  and  worksite  educa- 
tion programs:  (2)  to  obtain  and  distribute. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
information  on  probable  employee  needs  of 
employers;  end  (3)  establish  and  operate  a 
National  ciearlnehouse  on  Alternative  and 
Worksite  Education. 

HR  6898  March  24.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  proMblt  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Aeenrv  from  re- 
qulrlne  that  State  Implementation  plans 
require  the  periodic  inspection  and  testing 
of  motor  vehicles. 
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Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  establish 
and  enforce  separate  inspection  and  testing 
of  each  new  motor  vehicle  before  the  vehicle 


Justment  payment  through  partial,  rather 
than  total,  reductions  from  such  individual's 
retired  pay. 


work     injuries    notwithstanding    applicable 
Federal  law. 

H.R.  6927.  March  25.  1980.  Judiciary.  Con- 
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H.R.  6940.  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce  Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
onrf  rrbcmptir  Aft  to  reoulrp  infant  formiilns 


nomic  instability,  and  regional  emergencies 
among  specified  conditions  for  emergency 
ren.edies  for  strikes  or  lock-outs. 


to  subject  to  Income  tax  withholding  agri- 
cultural labor  which  Is  otherwise  subject  to 

TirA   tar  ur1rl-ihr.1(11n<r 
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Autborizes  the  Administrator  to  establish 
and  enforce  separate  inspection  and  testing 
of  each  new  motor  vehicle  before  the  vehicle 
is  sold  by  the  manufacturer. 

H.R.  6899.  March  24.  1980.  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries;  Ways  and  Means.  Re- 
vises the  economic  regulation  of  interna- 
tional ocean  shipping.  Exempts  specified 
ocean  shipper  and  carrier  agreements  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

Amends  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  to 
revise  the  construction-differential  and  op- 
eratlng-dlfrerentia!  subsidies  Directs  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  preserve  and  pro- 
mote the  maritime  shipping  Interests  of  thei 
United  States. 

Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
vise the  tax  treatment  of  Income  derived 
from  maritime  shipping. 

Amends  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 
1933.  In  regard  to  specified  shipping  rates 
and  tariffs. 

HR.  6900  March  24.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Ma!ces  technical  changes  to  specified  titles 
of  the  United  States  Code  relative  to  the 
armed  forces  Coast  Guard  National  Guard, 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  tmiformed  services, 
and  veterans. 

HR  6901  March  24.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  limit 
the  advertising  expen^ie  deduction  from  i»toss 
Income  for  oi!  companies  to  amounts  paid 
or  incurred  for  advertisements  whose  pur- 
pose is  solely  the  sale  of  products  or  services. 
HR  6902.  March  24.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  title  IV  (Na- 
tional Research  Institutes)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  set  forth  uniform  au- 
thority for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  extend  the  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  such  institutes. 

HR.  6903  March  24.  1980  Judiciary.  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence,  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

HR  6904  March  25.  1980.  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Small  Business.  Re- 
designates the  Minority  Business  Develop- 
ment Agency  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  the  Minority  Business  Development 
.Administration.  Establishes  a  revolving 
Treasury  fund  for  such  Administration. 
Sets  forth  such  Administration's  duties. 
HR.  6905  March  25.  1980  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  establish  a  program  of  mak- 
ing grants  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion to  promote  student  enrollment  in  for- 
eign language  and  international  studies 

HR.  6906  March  25.  1980  Ways  and 
Means  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  allow,  in  the  case  of  a  taxpaver  engaged 
In  the  trade  or  business  of  farming,  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  annual  expenditures  for  conversion  of 
qualified  farm  equipment  to  alcohol  fuel 
use. 

HR.  6907.  March  25,  1980  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  income  interest  or  dividends 
earned  on  savings  de-josits  which  are  used 
by  the  deposit  institution  for  residential 
mortgage  lending  purooses 

HR.  6308.  March  25.  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  automobile 
fuel  economy  provisions  of  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savlnes  Act  as 
enacted  by  the  Energy  Policv  and  Conserva- 
»,?t'^,^  K.,'"  P"'°''^«  an  alternative  means  for 
automobile  manufacturers  to  meet  the  fuel 

provl°sk,ns"^"'*"'^^  established  under  such 
HR.  6909.  March  25.  1980.  Armed  Services 
w™lr,*t°  '"'"''^^^  *ho  receives  a  read- 
justment payment  uoon  discharge  from  ac- 
he? of"  L^^,'*'  ''''  ^™^  ^"^-^^  --  a  mem- 
hL  m,  ^^'«""  and  who  later  becomes 
tlon  or  distribution  industries,  threat  of  ^o- 


Justment  payment  through  partial,  rather 
than  total,  reductions  from  such  individual's 
retired  pay. 

H.R.  6910.  March  25,  1980.  Science  and 
Technology;  Judiciary.  Establishes  a  national 
technology  foundation. 

HR.  6911.  March  25.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  Increases  the  minimum  cover- 
age under  the  Federal  Government  life  in- 
surance policies  for  civil  service  retirees 
from  25  percent  to  40  percent. 

HR.  6912.  March  25,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  exclude  from  the  gross  Income  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  attained  age  65  before  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  any  amount  re- 
ceived as  a  pension  or  annuity  under  a  pub- 
lic retirement  system. 

HR.  6913.  March  25.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Provides  for  the  right  of  em- 
ployees of  the  Postal  Service  to  a  safe  work- 
ing environment. 

H  R.  6914.  March  25.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  credit  against  a  married  Individual's  in- 
come tax  in  an  amount  equal  to  such  tax- 
payer's qualified  fuel  oil  contribution  for  the 
taxable  year. 

HJi.  6915.  March  25,  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  in  the  entirety  title  18.  the  Federal 
criminal  code. 

HR.  6916.  March  25.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  de- 
clare the  due  date  for  payment  of  the  manu- 
facturers excise  tax  on  tires,  tubes,  and 
tread  rubber. 

HR.  6917.  March  25,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  credit  against  income  tax  for  a  portion  of 
local  earned  income  taxes  paid  by  individuals 
who  are  not  residents  of  the  local  govern- 
mental area. 

HR.  6918.  March  25,  1980.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Designates  the  Curecanti 
Storage  Unit.  Colorado,  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  as  the  Wayne  N.  Aspinall 
Storage  Unit. 

HR.  6919.  March  25,  1980.  Appropriations. 
Rescinds  specified  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1980  made  available  for  the  purchase 
of  furniture  and  rental  of  space  by  Federal 
agencies  and  departments. 

HR.  6920  March  25.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to 
require  the  specific  authorization  of  Con- 
gress before  the  President  may  Impose  import 
fees  on  petroleum  and  petroleum  products 

HR.  6921.  March  25,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  change  the  date  each 
year  on  which  daylight  savings  time  begins 
from  the  last  Sunday  In  April  to  the  last 
Sunday  in  February. 

H  R.  6922.  March  25.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Provides  mandatory  social  security  coverage 
for  Members  of  Congress  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

HR.  6923  March  25,  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Authorizes  common  car- 
riers to  establish  special  rates  for  transporta- 
tion of  certain  handicapped  Individuals  ac- 
companied by  their  guide  dogs.  Authorizes 
guide  dogs  accompanying  their  handicapped 
masters  to  enter  public  buildings. 

HR.  6924.  March  25.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  through  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  carrying  out  its  functions  under  such 
Act.  Increases  the  criminal  penalties  for  vio- 
lation of  such  Act  Involving  in  excess  of 
1.000  pounds  of  marihuana. 

HR.  6925.  March  25,  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Makes  Inauguration  Dav  a 
legal  public  holiday. 

HR.  6926.  March  25.  1980.  Judiciary.  Al- 
lows a  named  Individual  to  apply,  within 
six  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  for  benefits  as  compensation   for 


work     injuries    notwithstanding    applicable 
Federal  law. 

HR.  6927.  March  25,  1980.  Judiciarj-.  Con- 
siders a  named  individual  to  have  been 
married  for  a  specified  period  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  her  entitlement  to 
widow's  insurance  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

HR.  6928.  March  26,  1980.  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  with  respect  to  cash  dis- 
counts. 

HR.  6929.  March  26,  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  eliminate  an  additional  grant  re- 
quirement for  nonprofit  private  schools  of 
optometry. 

HR.  6930.  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Expedites  the  conversion  by  cer- 
tain existing  electric  powerplants  from  the 
use  of  oil  to  coal  or  another  alternate  fuel. 
Assists  the  ratepayers  of  the  electric  utilities 
involved  In  reducing  the  costs  of  conversion 
and  insuring  that  petroleum  and  natural  gas 
costs  are  reasonable. 

HR.  6931.  March  26,  19P0.  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to:  (1) 
require  an  inventory  of  hazardous  waste 
sites;  (2)  clean  up  dangerous  inactive  waste 
sites;  (3)  provide  for  the  management  of 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites:  (4)  make  haz- 
ardous waste  generators  liable  for  injuries 
caused  by  such  waste:  (5)  impose  fees  on 
such  generators  to  be  used  In  assisting  States 
in  such  management  and  compensating  for 
unsatisfied  damages:  (6)  provide  for  sub- 
poena authority;  (7)  provide  funds  for  en- 
forcement by  States  attorneys  general;  and 
(8)  increase  criminal  penalties  and  types  of 
vlolatlon.s  under  such  Act. 

HR  6932.  March  26.  1980.  Veterans'  Affairs 
Increases  the  rate  of  compensation  payable 
to  veterans  who  have  lost,  or  lost  the  use  of. 
both  upper  extremities  as  the  result  of  a 
.service-connected  disability. 

HR.  6933.  March  26.  1980  Judiciary.  Au- 
thorizes an  individual  to:  il)  rite  to  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  prior  art  pat- 
ents or  publications  which  are  pertinent  to  a 
later  patent:  and  (2)  reexamine  a  patent  to 
determine  whether  such  a  prior  patent  or 
publication  has  any  bearing  on  the  patent- 
ability of  any  claim  of  such  patent. 

Directs  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  es- 
tablish fees  for  all  services  and  materials 
relating  to  patents  and  trademarks,  includ- 
ing aopllcation  and  maintenance. 

HR.  6934.  March  26.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Copyright  Act  of  1976  to  limit 
the  exclusive  rights  of  a  copyright  owner  In  a 
computer  program.  Permits  owners  of  a  copy 
of  such  program  to  adapt  such  program  for 
utilization  or  archival  purposes  without  in- 
fringing the  copyright. 

H  R.  6935.  March  26.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Extends  the  income  tax  exclusion  for  sub- 
stance allowances  paid  to  State  police  officers. 
H  R  6936  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Prohibits  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
from  promulgating  anv  Federal  emergency 
energy  conservation  plan  which  would  re- 
strict recreational  boating. 

HR.  6937.  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce; Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
Amends  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  1982, 

HR.  6938  Marth  26.  1980.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: Public  Work  and  Transportation. 
Amends  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1981  and  1982. 

H  R.  6939  March  26,  1980  Wavs  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  a  taxaayer  must 
have  attained  age  55  to  qualify  for  the  one- 
time exclusion  of  gain  from  the  sale  of  a 
principal  residence. 
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H.R.  6940.  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce  Amends  the  Federal  Food.  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  infant  formulas 
to  provide  specified  nutrient  levels. 

H.R,  6941.  March  26.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Alien  Enemies  Act  to  Include 
within  the  definition  of  a  predatory  act 
against  the  United  States:  (1)  the  seizure  of 
a  diplomatic  mission;  or  (2)  the  seizure  of 
such  premless  together  with  the  taking  of 
diplomatic  hostages. 

H.R  6942.  March  26.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Amends  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961, 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  and  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  international  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  and  for 
arms  sales  Establishes  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation. 

H.R  6943,  March  26,  1980.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Amends  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  extend  the 
carryover  and  carryback  periods  for  fuel 
economy  credits  earned  by  manufacturers. 
Provides  incentives  with  respect  to  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  labor  and  materials  added 
in  the  United  States  In  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  automobiles  by  foreign 
manufacturers. 

H  R  6944.  March  26.  1980.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Establishes  a  national 
legal  rate  of  Interest  applicable  to  judgments, 
loans,  and  otlier  extensions  of  credit. 

H  R  6945.  March  26.  1980.  Energv  and  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Public  Utilities  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  of  1978  to  expand  the  allow- 
able power  capacity  of  dams  at  which  small 
hydroelectric  power  projects  may  be  under- 
taken, 

H.R.  6946,  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Federal  Power  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  a  person  may  construct,  ooerate. 
and  maintain  a  power  project  which  has  not 
more  than  100  kilowatts  of  Installed  capacity 
without  obtaining  a  license  from  the  Fed- 
eral Enerev  Reeulatorv  Commission, 

H  R  6947,  March  26.  1980.  Enerpv  and  Com- 
merce. Amends  the  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to  expedite 
conversions  from  the  use  of  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  to  the  use  of  mixtures  of  petro- 
leum and  ccz\  or  other  alternate  fuels 

HR  6948.  March  26.  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Establishes  a  loan  program  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  mlerohvdro- 
electric  equipment. 

HR.  6949.  March  26.  1980.  Wavs  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  qual- 
ify mlcrohvdroelectrlc  energv  property  for 
the  residential  energy  credit." 

H.R.  6950.  March  26.  1980  Judiciary  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  .Act, 

H.R  6951  March  27,  1980  Banking  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Amends  the  mort- 
gage amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority, 

H.R  69.52.  March  27.  "l980.  Banking  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  mort- 
gage amount,  .sales  price,  and  Interest  rate 
limitations  under  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authorltv. 

HR,  6953.  March  27.  1980.  Wavs  and  Means 
extends  the  income  tax  exclusion  for  sub- 
sistence allowances  paid  to  State  police  of- 
ficers. 

H  R  6954.  March  27.  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Trade  Expansion"  Act  of  1962 
With  respect  to  the  powers  of  the  President 
to  impose  fees  on  Imports  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products. 

HR.  6955  March  27.  1980.  Education  and 
i^abor  Amends  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  to  Include  effects  unon  energy  produc- 
tion or  distribution  Industries,  threat  of  eco- 
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nomlc  Instability,  and  regional  emergencies 
among  specified  conditions  for  emergency 
remedies  for  strikes  or  lock-outs. 

Provides  that,  as  part  of  emergency  labor 
injunctions,  wage  supplement  orders  may  be 
issued  if  compelling  employees  to  return  to 
work  at  existing  wage  rates  would  unduly 
advantage  employers  or  disadvantage  em- 
ployees. Authorizes  the  President  to  direct 
the  Attorney  General  to  petition  a  court  for 
such  orders,  and  for  further  injunctions. 

Provides  for  civil  penalties  against  em- 
ployers and  for  reductions  or  deferrals  of 
such  wage  supplements. 

H.R.  6956.  March  27,  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Amends  the  Coastal  Zk)ne  Man- 
agement Act  of  1972  to  provide  for  coastal 
zone  management  programs  and  grants  in 
the  United  States, 

H.R.  6957.  March  27.  1980.  Judiciary. 
Amends  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  exempt  from  English  language  naturaliza- 
tion requirements  certain  political  refugees. 

H.R.  6958.  March  27.  1980.  Public  Works 
and  Transportation.  Requires  any  airport  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  to  provide  reason- 
able access  to  the  terminal  area  of  the  air- 
port to  motor  common  carriers  of  persons 
seeking  to  provide  transportation  to  and  from 
the  airport. 

H.R.  6959.  March  27.  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries.  Authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  program  Involving  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Wa.shington.  the 
Treaty  Tribes,  and  other  appropriate  parties 
to:  ( 1 )  encourage  stability  in  commercial  and 
charter  fishing  industries;  and  (2)  improve 
the  quality  of  and  opportunity  for  salmon 
and  steelhead  recreational  fishing. 

HR  6960.  March  27.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce:  Judiciary.  Amends  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  wltli  regard  to  alien 
graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools. 

H.R.  6961.  March  27.  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  and  directs  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Aeency  to 
develop  emergency  evacuation  plans  for 
hlghlv  populated  areas  of  the  United  States 
for  use  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  and  to 
use  such  plans  as  a  model  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable In  the  develonment  of  supplemental 
emergency  evacuation  plans  for  use  In  the 
event  of  accidents  at  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants  or  other  nonmllltary  disasters  or  acci- 
dents which  threaten  US  civilian  popula- 
tions. 

HR.  6962.  March  27  1980.  Jurtioiarv.  De- 
clares that  a  named  Indlvin^al  sholl  be  con- 
sidered to  have  come  to  the  United  States 
and  been  ohvslca'lv  present  therein  for  a 
specified  period,  for  pumoses  of  certain  sub- 
sequentlv  repealed  nationality  and  citizen- 
ship reoulrements  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  which  anplled  to  such  Indi- 
vidual 

HR.  6963.  March  28.  1980  Banking  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  heeinnlng  In  fiscal  year 
1981 .  to  Issue  guarantees  with  respect  to  the 
nayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  bonds 
issued  by  the  Suffolk  Countv  Sewer  Author- 
ity. In  Suffolk  County.  New  York. 

HR  6964,  March  28.  198«  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  Allows  the  Secretary  of 
Transnortatlon  to  make  grants  and  loans  for 
carpooling  and  vannoollng  programs  Estab- 
lishes a  national  office  of  ridesharlng, 

HR.  6965.  March  28.  1980.  Science  and 
Technoloe%-;  Judiciary.  EstabHshrs  a  uni- 
form Federal  system  for  management,  pro- 
tection, and  utilization  of  the  results  of 
federally  snonsored  sf-lentific  and  techno- 
logical research  and  development. 

HR.  6966  March  28.  1980.  Armed  Serv- 
ices Revises  the  sneclal  nay  provisions  for 
certain  health  professionals  in  the  uniform- 
ed services. 

HR  6967.  March  28.  1980.  Wavs  and 
Means.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


to  subject  to  Income  tax  withholding  agri- 
cultural labor  which  is  otherwise  subject  to 
FICA  tax  withholding 

H.R  6968  March  28.  1980.  Interstat*  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Requires  a  rail  carrier 
having  market  dominance  to  demonstrate 
that  Its  proposed  rates  do  not  exceed  a  rea- 
sonable maximum.  Prohibits  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  allowing  a  rail 
carrier  to  impose  subsidy  burdens  on  cer- 
tain shippers  in  order  to  achieve  adequate 
overall  revenue  levels 

H.R.  6969  March  28.  1980  Education  and 
Labor.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  take 
any  necessary  action  to  Insure  that  the  en- 
listment of  any  individual  in  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  is  treated  the  same  as  any  other  em- 
ployment or  placement  of  an  individual  for 
purposes  of  the  "Wagner-Peyser  Act"  (which 
established  a  national  employment  system). 

H.R.  6970.  March  28.  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs;  Agriculture.  Designates  certain 
lands  In  the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmle  Na- 
tional Forest.  Washington,  for  inclusion  In 
the  national  wilderness  preservation  system 

H.R.  6971.  March  3.  1980  Judiciary  Trans- 
fers the  counties  of  Audrain  and  Montgomery 
from  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  Eastern 
Judicial  District  of  Missouri  to  the  Northern 
Division  of  such  District. 

H.R.  6972.  March  28,  1980.  Armed  Services 
Provides  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  are  residents  of  Guam  and  who  are  serv- 
ing in  Guam  shall  receive  foreign  duty  pay  on 
the  same  basis  as  other  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  Guam. 

H.R.  6973.  March  28,  1980.  Judiciary  De- 
clares a  certain  Individual  to  have  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence,  under  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

H.R.  6974.  March  31,  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  weapons  procurement  and  for 
military  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation.  Sets  forth  the  end  strength  levels 
for  active  duty  and  reserve  military  person- 
nel and  for  civilian  personnel  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Sets  forth  the  author- 
ized military  training  loads  for  the  compo- 
nents of  the  various  armed  forces.  Extends 
specified  reserve  recruitment  Incentives 

Authorizes  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act 
of  1950. 

H.R.  6975.  March  31,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry 
of  wood  veneer. 

H.R.  6976.  March  31,  1980.  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  to  eliminate  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  current  authority  to  provide 
attorneys  fees,  expert  witness  fees,  and  other 
costs  of  participating  in  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings. 

H.R.  6977.  March  31,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substances  Act  to  establish  labeling 
requirements  for  substances  which  cause 
chronic  health  side  effects. 

H.R.  6978.  March  31.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
tend the  termination  date  for  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  re- 
lating to  the  allowance  of  a  deduction  for 
the  amortization  of  certain  rehabilitation 
expenditures  for  certified  historic  structures. 

H.K.  6979.  March  31.  1980  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Amends  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  to  provide  for 
coastal  zone  management  programs  and 
grants  In  the  United  States. 

Abolishes  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Advisory  Committee. 

HR.  6980.  March  31.  1980  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  title  XVI  (Supplemental  Security 
Income)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to:  (1) 
increase  the  amount  of  Income  an  Individual 
or  couple  may  receive  and  still  qualify  for 
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SSI   benefits:    and    (2)    provide   for  periodic 
cost-of-living  Increases. 

H-R.  6981.  March  31,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 


stance  or  while  subject  to  extreme  physical 
stress,  on  a  single  occasion  or  during  a  single 
event,  in  the  performance  of  duty. 
HR.  6991.  April  1.  1980.  Banking.  Finance 


April  23,  1980 


operation.  Including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  the  Southwest  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

Sets  forth  requirements  under  such  agree- 


April  23,  1980 
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whether  there  may  be  a  relationship  between 


eign  Commerce.  Amends  title  XIX   (Medlc- 
nirti     nf    the    Social    Security    Act    to    allow 


amount  from  funds  previously  appropriated 
for   fiscal    vear   1980   for  the   "International 
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April  23,  1980 


SSI   benefits:    and    (2)    provide  for  peritxllc 
cost-of-Uvlng  Increases. 

H-R.  6981.  March  31.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  employee.  In  the  case  of  an  employee  an- 
nuity, to  elect  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
all  amounts  received  by  such  employee  un- 
der the  annuity  until  the  employee  recovers 
his  consideration,  without  regard  to  whether 
such  consideration  is  recovered  during  the 
first  three  years  of  such  annuity. 

H.R.  6982.  April  1.  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Revises  the  special  pay  provisions  for  cer- 
tain health  professionals  in  the  uniformed 
services. 

H.R.  6983  April  1,  1980  Education  and 
Labor.  Amends  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  to  author- 
ize appropriations  through  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention,  the  Coordinating 
Council  on  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  the  National  Institute  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention. 
and  related  committees,  and  for  assistance  to 
State  and  local  programs. 

Revises  the  duties  of  the  Cotincll  and  or 
the  Institute. 

Requires  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  to  maintain  a  portion  of  its 
appropriations  for  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grama. 

Requires  specified  programs  to  focus  on 
the  treatment  of  serious,  violent,  or  chronic 
repeat  Juvenile  offenders. 

HR.  6984.  April  1.  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  Foreign  Affairs.  Authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to:  (l)  assign  em- 
ployees to  international  organizations  or  for- 
eign governments  for  wildlife  conservation 
projects;  i2)  provide  financial  assistance  for 
wildlife  conservation  training  of  foreign  na- 
tionals: and  1 3)  assign  regional  wildlife  re- 
source attaches  to  disseminate  reliable  wild- 
life data.  Establishes  the  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Wildlife  Resource  Conser- 
vation. 

Directs  the  Secretary  to  design  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  conserve  the  African  ele- 
phant. 

H.R.  6985.  April  1.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
an  employee.  In  the  case  of  an  employee  an- 
nuity, to  elect  to  exclude  from  gross  Income 
all  amounts  received  by  such  employee  un- 
der the  annuity  until  the  employee  recovers 
his  consideration,  without  regard  to  whether 
such  consideration  is  recovered  during  the 
first  three  years  of  such  annuity. 

HR  6986  April  1.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  .Act  of  1973  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  rail  properties  of  the  Con- 
solidated Rail  Corporation  in  the  States  of 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  to  another 
rail  carrier. 

HR.  6987  April  1.  1980.  Armed  Services 
Provides  for  the  acquisition  and  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force. 

HR.  6988  April  1.  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Social  Security  Act  to  declare 
that  amounts  paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  a 
public  employee  by  a  State  or  a  local  govern- 
ment I  Including  certain  payments  Into  an 
annuity  fundi  do  not  constitute  covered 
wages  under  the  State's  agreement  if  they 
would  not  be  treated  as  covered  wages  for 
purposes  of  FICA  taxes  in  the  case  of  a  nrl- 


vate  emoioyee 

.„H^./^^®  "^P^^  '■  '^0  Judiciary;  Ways 
r^n'V'^Jl'  „'^™*"'**  ^^^  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  disallow  tax  deductions  for  punitive 
damages  oald  or  incurred  bv  a  taxpayer 

„I.^^!^-^^^^  '  ^^^  Judlclarv  Extends 
death  benefit  coverage  under  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe   Streets 

who°„'.i'''  '°  '""'"'^^  P"^"<^  safety  Office^ 
who  die  as  a  result  of  a  medical  condition 
sustained  while  Ingesting  a  poisonous  sub" 


stance  or  while  subject  to  extreme  physical 
stress,  on  a  single  occasion  or  during  a  single 
event,  in  the  performance  of  duty. 

H.R.  6991.  April  1.  1980.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Revises  the  public  partic- 
ipation requirements  concerning  housing  as- 
sistance plans  developed  in  connection  with 
the  community  development  program  car- 
ried out  under  title  I  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 

H.R.  6992.  April  1.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Science  and  Technology; 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  Amends  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  to  establish  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  a  uranium  en- 
richment fund  to  consist  of  specified  monies 
to  be  used  for  uranium  production  and  en- 
richment activities. 

H.R.  6993.  April  1,  1980.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs;  Veterans"  Affairs.  Pro- 
vides that  the  interest  rate  on  certain  fed- 
erally Insured  mortgages  under  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  shall  be  the  rate  charged 
for   uninsured  mortgages. 

H.R.  6994.  April  1.  1980.  House  Admin- 
istration. Renames  certain  buildings  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

H.R.  6995.  April  1.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  extend  the  author- 
ization of  appropriations  through  fiscal  year 
1962. 

H.R.  6996.  April  1.  1980.  Armed  Services 
Provides  for  an  Immediate  Increase  in  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  members  of  the  uni- 
formed services.  Provides  for  automatic 
semiannual  cost  of  living  Increases  In  such 
pay  and  allowances  thereafter. 

H.R.  6997.  April  1.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
a  personal  exemption  deduction  for  a  de- 
pendent without  regard  to:  (1)  such  de- 
pendent's gross  Income;  or  (2)  whether  the 
dependent,  if  a  child,  is  under  age  19  or  a 
student. 

H.R.  6998.  Aprtl  1.  1980  Government  Op- 
erations. Amends  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  to  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  which  are  about  to 
dispose  of  surplus  real  property  suitable  for 
agricultural  use  to  offer  to  sell  such  prop- 
erty to  specified  prior  holders  or  lessees  of 
such  property. 

H.R.  6999.  April  1,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Expedites  the  conversion 
by  certain  existing  electric  powerplants  from 
the  use  of  oil  to  coal  or  another  alternative 
fuel.  Assists  the  ratepayers  of  the  electric 
utilities  Involved  in  reducing  the  costs  of 
conversion.  Ensures  that  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural gas  costs  are  reasonable. 

HR.  7000.  April  1,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conmierce.  Provides  for  a  imlform 
product  liability  law. 

H.R.  7001.  April  1.  1980.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Ptederal  Re- 
serve Act  with  respect  to  Federal  Reserve 
bank  stock  subscriptions,  the  organization  of 
Federal  Reserve  banVs.  and  membership  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

H.R.  7002.  April  1,  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  re- 
store the  Income  tax  deduction  for  State  and 
local  taxes  on  gasoline  and  other  motor 
fuels. 

H.R.  7003.  April  1,  1980  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
Act. 

H.R.  7004.  Aprtl  1,  1980.  Ways  and  Means 
Amends  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  provide  for  the  temporary  duty- 
free entry  of  specified  warp  knitting  ma- 
chines 

H.R.  7005.  April  1.  1980.  Education  and 
Labor.  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Howard  County  College  District  of  Big 
Spring.    Texas,    for   the   establishment    and 


operation,  including  construction  and  equip- 
ment, of  the  Southwest  Collegiate  Institute 
for  the  Deaf. 

Sets  forth  requirements  under  mich  agree- 
ment, for  the  use  of  Federal  funds,  an  ad- 
visory group  to  the  director  of  such  institute. 
and  annual  reports. 

H.R.  7006.  April  1,  1980.  Education  and 
Labor  Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  (OSHA)  to  provide  a 
partial  exemption  from  OSHA  regulation  for 
certain  workplaces  with  good  safety  records. 
H.R.  7007.  AprU  1.  1980.  Judiciary.  Grants 
the  consent  of  the  Congress  to  the  Southern 
States  energy  compact. 

H.R.  7008.  April  1.  1980.  Judiciary.  Declares 
three  Individuals  to  have  been  lawtully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence,  under  the  Inamigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

H.R.  '7009.  April  2.  1980.  Vf&ys  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  ex- 
clude from  gross  Income  Federal  grants  for 
tuition  and  related  expenses  at  Institutions 
of  higher  education,  even  though  the  grant 
recipient  is  required  to  perform  future  serv- 
ice as  a  Federal  employee. 

HR.  7010.  April  2.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Judiciary;  Education 
and  Labor  Develops  a  s>-9tem  of  self-gov- 
ernance for  large  corporations  with  respect 
to:  (1)  the  f>artlclpatlon  of  shareholders  and 
directors  In  company  decisionmaking;  (2) 
the  informing  of  stockholders  and  affected 
communities  of  the  economic  and  social  im- 
pact of  corpyorate  activities:  (3)  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  employees:  (4)  the 
establishment  of  public  responsibilities  of 
directors,  officers,  and  managing  agents  of 
corporations:  and  (5)  providing  penalties 
for  violations  of  those  responsibilities. 

HR.  7011.  April  2.  1980.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Provides  that  United  States  citizens 
residing  abroad  shall  be  represented  by  a 
Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
United  States  Citizens  Abroad,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  such  citizens  under  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

H.R.  7012.  April  2.  1980.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

H.R.  7013.  April  2.  1980.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Amends  the  Earthquake  Hazards  Re- 
duction Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Aeency  to 
carry  out  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction 
program  and  the  fire  prevention  control  pro- 
gram. 

H.R.  7014.  AprU  2.  1980.  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Establishes  spending  ceilings  and  floors 
for  specified  programs.  Requires  the  Founda- 
tion to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress  speci- 
fied reports. 

H  R.  7015.  April  2.  1980  Ways  and  Means; 
Rules.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to: 
(1)  lower  Individual  and  corporate  income 
tax  rates  and  social  security  tax  rates;  (2) 
provide  tax  incentives  for  Investment  in  the 
common  stock  of  domestic  corporations;  (3) 
revise  tax  rules  for  computing  depreciation: 
and  (4)  Impose  a  value  added  tax  on  sales 
of  property  and  services 

Amends  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  to  limit  Federal  expenditures  to  speci- 
fied percentages  of  the  eross  national  prod- 
uct for  fiscal  years  after  1980. 

HR.  7016  April  2,  1980.  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  interest  rate  limi- 
tations under  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  emergency  home  pur- 
chase assistance  authority. 

H  R  7017.  April  2,  1980.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare   to   study 
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whether  there  may  be  a  relationship  between 
exposure  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  to  nuclear  radiation  In 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  Immediately  after 
World  War  II  and  various  symptoms  cur- 
rently exhibited  bv  such  members. 

H.R  7018.  April  2.  1980.  Agriculture 
Amei'.ds  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  Act 
through  fiscal  year  1981. 

H.R.  7019.  April  2.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  in- 
crease the  excise  tax  on  cigarettes. 

H.R.  7020.  April  2,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  to  provide  authorities  to  re- 
spond to  releases  of  hazardous  waste  from 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites  which  endan- 
ger public  health  and  the  environment. 
Establishes  a  hazardous  waste  response  fund 
to  be  lunded  by  a  system  of  fees.  Establishes 
prohibitions  and  requirements  concerning 
inactive  hazardous  waste  sites.  Provides  for 
liability  of  persons  responsible  for  releases 
of  hazardous  waste  at  such  sites. 

H.R.  7021.  April  2.  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce;  Ways  and  Means.  Pro- 
vides increases  with  respect  to  the  speed 
and  reliability  of  performance  of  Intercity 
rail   passenger   service 

H.R.  7022.  April  2.  1980.  Agriculture.  Au- 
thorizes a  national  soil  conservation  program 
utilizing  incentives  to  land  owners  to  Install 
and  maintain  conservation  measures  meet- 
ing certain  standards.  Establishes  a  pilot 
program  to  test  the  purchase  of  conservation 
benefits. 

H.R.  7023.  April  2,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Directs  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  (formerly,  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
to  conduct  a  clinical  investigation  of  the 
safety  and  efficacy  of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  ae 
a  drug  to  be  used  by  persons  with  arthritis. 

H.R  7024.  April  2.  1980.  Ways  and  Means. 
Amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow 
small  businesses  an  Income  tax  credit  for 
cash  contributions  to  a  business  expansion 
reserve  designed  to  finance  purchases  of 
depreciable  equipment  and  property  and  em- 
ployee wage  increases. 

H.R.  7025.  April  2.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Requires  reports  to  Congress  concerning: 
( 1 »  the  effectiveness  of  export  controls  im- 
posed in  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan;  (2)  any  removal  or  relaxation 
of  such  controls:  and  (3)  any  approval  of 
licenses  for  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

HR  7026.  April  2.  1980.  Armed  Services 
Amends  a  specified  survivor  benefit  plan  to 
permit  a  person  who  has  elected  to  partici- 
pate in  such  plan  to  suspend  that  election 
when  such  person  has  been  rated  as  totally 
disabled  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

HR  7027  April  2.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs 
Provides  for  payment  by  the  Government 
of  Iran  of  the  claims  for  damages  resulting 
from  the  personal  injuries  suffered  by  the 
US  citizens  held  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tehran. 

H  R  7028.  April  2.  1980.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Permits  relatives  of  Medicaid 
eligible  Individuals  residing  in  nursing  homes 
to  contribute  voluntarily  to  a  State  fund  for 
the  provision  of  such  care. 

H  R.  7029.  April  2.  1980.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  title  XLX  (Medicaid) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  State 
Medicaid  programs  to  require  nominal  co- 
payments  for  basic  services  provided  to  cate- 
gorically needy  individuals. 

H  R.  7030.  April  2.  1980.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Amends  title  XIX  (Medicaid) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  permit  States 
to  terminate  eligibility  for  Medicaid  medical 
assistance  for  up  to  one  year  for  Individuals 
determined  to  have  abused  the  Medicaid 
program. 

H.R.  7031   April  2,  1980.  Interstate  and  For- 


eign Commerce.  Amends  title  XIX  (Medic- 
aid) of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  allow 
States  to  provide  for  competitive  bidding  for 
the  purchase  of  certain  items  under  their 
Medicaid  plans. 

H.R.  7032.  April  2.  1980.  Armed  Services. 
Amends  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  to  direct  the  President  to  implement 
a  new  civil  defense  program. 

H.R.  7033.  April  2.  1980.  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  Designates  certain  lands  in  the 
Monongahela  National  Forest.  West  Virginia, 
as  the  Cranberry  Wilderness  Area.  Elstab- 
llshes  the  Cranberry  Glades  National  Botan- 
ical Area.  Establishes  the  Cranberry  Back 
Country. 

H.R.  7034.  April  2,  1980.  Small  Business;  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce.  Amends  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  provide  special  loan 
guarantees  to  small  business  concerns  for 
the  acquisition  of  motor  fuel  service  stations. 
Requires  the  divorcement  of  such  stations 
from  operation  by  certain  producers  and  re- 
finers of  motor  fuels.  Controls  sales  by  pro- 
ducers and  refiners  of  motor  fuels. 

H  R.  7035.  April  2,  1980.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  with  respect  to:  (1) 
the  registration  of  food  processors:  (2)  the 
compliance  of  importers  with  the  require- 
ments of  such  Act;  (3)  the  disclosure  of  In- 
gredients in  foods;  and  (4)  prescription  an- 
imal drugs. 

H.R  7036.  April  2.  1980.  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the  author- 
ities under  such  Act  relating  to  national 
research  Institutes. 

HR.  7037.  April  15.  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Authorizes  appropriations  for  the  Interna- 
tional Natural  Rubber  Agreement  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

HR.  7038.  April  15.  1980  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Amends  the  Truth 
in  Lending  Act  to  prohoblt  application  of 
any  change  in  an  open  end  credit  plan  to 
any  credit  extended  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  change. 

H.R.  7039  April  15.  1980.  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries;  Rules.  Provides  for  compre- 
hensive research  and  development  regarding 
United  States  fisheries.  Expands  the  fishing 
vessel  and  fish  processing  capacity  of  the 
United  States. 

HR.  7040  April  15.  1980.  Judiciary.  Im- 
poses penalties  with  respect  to  certain  non- 
disclosure by  business  entitles  as  to  serious 
concealed  dangers  in  products  and  business 
practices. 

H.J.  Res.  508.  March  11  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning July  20.  1980.  as  "National  Environ- 
mental Health  Week" 

H.J.  Res.  509.  March  11.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning June  1.  1980,  as  "National  Garden 
Week." 

H.J.  Res.  510.  March  12.  1980.  Appropria- 
tions. Appropriates  funds  necessary  to  con- 
tinue the  activities  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  which  were  conducted  in  fiscal 
year  1979.  but  have  not  yet  been  provided 
for  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

H.J.  Res  511.  March  12,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  third  Monday  in  Febru- 
ary of  1981  as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

H.J  Res  512.  March  13.  1980  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  May  1.  1980,  as 
"National  Save  Children  Day." 

H.J.  Res.  513.  March  17.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs: Science  and  Technology.  Condemns 
the  internal  exile  of  Andrei  Sakharov  Sets 
forth  the  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  scientific  and  technical  exchanges 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

H  J,  Res.  514  March  19.  1980,  Appropria- 
tions Transfers  for  the  "Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Salaries  and  Expenses "  a  specified 


amount  from  funds  previously  appropriated 
for  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  "International 
Communications  Agency.  Salaries  and  Ex- 
penses." 

H.J.  Res.  515.  March  19.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  President  to  convene  an  In- 
ternational Conference  on  Commumcatlon 
and  Information. 

HJ.  Res.  516.  March  19,  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  be- 
ginning February  1.  1981.  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Week." 

HJ  Res.  517.  March  24.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  September  3.  1980. 
as  "National  Postal  Workers'  Recognition 
Day." 

HJ  Res.  518.  March  14,  1980  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Requests  the  President  to 
designate  the  reunion  of  American  and  Jap- 
anese veterans  at  Iwo  Jlma  on  June  11.  1980. 
as  a  national  historic  event. 

HJ.  Res.  519.  March  25.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Designates  May  11.  1980. 
as  "Taxpayers  Independence  Day." 

H.J.  Res'.  520.  March  25.  1980  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  Extends  by  60  days 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

H.J.  Res.  521.  March  26.  1980.  Appropria- 
tions. Makes  additional  funds  available  by 
transfer  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  Se- 
lective Service  System. 

H.J.  Res.  522.  March  26.  1980.  Appropria- 
tions. Provides  for  the  transfer  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration disaster  loan  program  for  salaries 
and  expenses  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

HJ.  Res.  523.  March  26.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Designates  the  week  com- 
mencing on  the  third  Monday  in  February 
of  each  vear  as  "National  Patriotism  Week." 

HJ.  Res.  524.  March  26.  1980.  House  Ad- 
ministration. Authorizes  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund.  Incorporated,  to  erect 
a  memorial  on  public  grounds  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  honor  and  recognition 
of  the  men  and  women  of  the  armed  forces 
who  served   in   the  Vietnam  war. 

HJ.  Res  525.  March  27.  1980  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Authorizes  the  President  to  Impose  on 
the  Iranian  Government  a  $50,000,000  fine, 
payable  from  blocked  Iranian  assets,  for 
each  day  that  United  States  citizens  held 
hostage  or  otherwise  illegally  detained  in 
Iran  continue  to  be  held  hostage  or  so  de- 
tained beyond  a  date  designated  by  the 
President. 

HJ.  Res.  526.  March  27.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  May.  1980.  as 
"National  Arthritis  Month." 

HJ.  Res  527.  March  31.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Designates  the  week  begin- 
ning April  5.  1981.  as  "National  Vegetable 
Garden  Week" 

HJ  Res.  528.  April  1.  1980.  Judiciary.  Con- 
stitutional Amendment — Permits  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  buildings. 

HJ.  Res.  529.  April  1.  1980.  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Proclaims  October  19.  1981. 
a  national  day  of  celebration  as  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  victory  of 
General  George  Washington  at  Yorktown. 
Virginia. 

HJ.  Res.  530.  April  15.  1980.  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests  the 
President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  April  20,  1980.  "National  Secre- 
taries Week." 

HJ  Res  531  April  15.  1980  Ways  and 
Means.  Disapproves  the  imposition,  effective 
March  15.  1980.  by  the  President  of  fees  on 
the  importation  of  crude  oil  and  gasoline. 

H  Con.  Res.  296  March  11.  1980  Ways  and 
Means.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  1980  automatic  cost-of-living  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  should  be  allowed  to 
occur  as  scheduled  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  President. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297.  March  11.  1980.  Foreign 
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Affairs  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  military   capabilities   of   Soviet 


tlves   beginning    Wednesday.    April    2.    1980. 

until  twelve  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1980. 

H.  Con.  Res.  313.  April  1,  1980.  Makes  cor- 


the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  special  calendar  to  be  known 
as  the  Budget  Calendar,  to  which  shall  be 
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AiTalrs.  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  report  to  Congress  con- 
cerning the  military  capabilities  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba,  Cuban  troops,  and  Soviet 
assistance  to  Cuba. 

H.  Con.  Res.  298  March  11,  1980  Banldng. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  it  does  not  Intend 
to  take  any  action  to  authorize  wage  and 
price  controls. 

H.  Con.  Res  299.  March  11,  1980.  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
reexamine  its  monetary  supply  policy  and  roll 
back  Interest  rates  to  reasonable  levels  to 
enable  small  businesses  and  Individuals  to 
obtain  needed  capital 

H  Con.  Res.  300.  March  12.  1980  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service.  Authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  to  designate  June  1  through 
June  7,  1980,  as  "National  Recreation  and 
Park  Week." 

H.  Con.  Res.  301  March  12,  1980.  Education 
and  L.abor  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  school  authorities  and  college  and 
university  administrators  should  consider 
strengthening  the  study  of  foreign  languages 
and   cultures  through   appropriate   actions. 

H.  Con  Res  302  March  13,  1980  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
should  not  promulgate  any  Federal  emer- 
gency energy  conservation  plan  which  would 
harm  recreational  boating. 

H.  Con.  Res.  303.  March  18.  1980.  Armed 
Services:  Foreign  Affairs.  Expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  nuclear  weapons  should  be 
reduced  annually  until  all  nuclear  weapons 
are  eliminated  from  every  country. 

H  Con.  Res  304.  March  19.  1980.  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  should 
establish  a  discount  rate  for  agricultural  pa- 
per which  is  less  than  the  rate  for  commer- 
cial and  Industrial  paper. 

H.  Con.  Res  305  March  19.  :980.  Foreign 
Affairs  Expresses  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
no  US  citizen  should  attend  or  participate 
In  the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  In 
Moscow. 

H  Con  Res  306.  March  19.  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  US  foreign  policy  should  reflect  a  na- 
tional strategy  of  peace  through  strength 
with  specified  principles  and  goals. 

H.  Con.  Res  307  March  26.  1980.  Budget. 
Sets  forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  Revises  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

H.  Con.  Res.  308  March  26.  1980.  Foreign 
.Affairs  Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Voice 
of  America.  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  Radio 
Liberty 

H.  Con.  Res.  309  March  27.  1980  Makes 
corrections  in  the  enrollment  of  H.R  4986. 
H.  Con  Res  310.  March  27.  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Express  the  sense  of  Congress,  with 
regard  to  Kampuchea  f Cambodia),  concern- 
ing: (\)  humanitarian  assistance;  (2)  an 
International  conference  to  end  the  fighting: 
(5)  withdrawal  of  foreign  forces:  and  (41 
United  Nations  action  to  protect  human 
rights. 

H  Con  Res  311  March  31.  1980  Foreign 
Affairs  Expresses  the  sense  of  Coneress  that 
hearlnes  should  be  held  and  an  Investlsjatlon 
should  be  conducted  to  find  facts  necessary 
for  the  release  of  the  hostages  In  Iran. 

H  Con.  Res  312  April  l.  1980  Provides  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
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tlves  beginning  Wednesday,  April  2,  1980, 
until  twelve  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  15,  1980. 
H.  Con.  Res.  313.  April  1,  1980.  Makes  cor- 
rections in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  3824  (reve- 
nue bonds) . 

H.  Con.  Res.  314.  April  1,  1980.  Budget. 
Sets  forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  fiscal  vear 
1981. 

H.  Con.  Res.  315.  April  1.  1980.  Government 
Operations;  Foreign  Affairs;  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Ways  and  Means. 
Expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that ;  ( 1 ) 
all  unconstitutional  Federal  spending  should 
be  reduced  in  order  to  achieve  a  truly  bal- 
anced budget;  (2)  reduced  Federal  spending 
should  be  reflected  in  reduced  taxes;  and  (3) 
all  United  States  assistance  to  foreign  coun- 
tries and  contributions  to  international  or- 
ganizations should  be  terminated  Immedi- 
ately. 

H.  Con.  Res.  316.  April  2.  1980,  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  establish  a  lower  discount  rate  on 
commercial  and  industrial  paper  relating  to 
small   business  concerns 

H.  Res.  603.  March  11,  1980.  Foreign  Affairs. 
Expresses  the  concern  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  civil  rights  of  political 
prisoners  in  Taiwan  and  of  native  Formosans. 
Urges  closer  attention  to  the  human  rights 
situation  in  Taiwan  before  further  military 
sales  or  assistance  is  provided. 

H.  Res.  604.  March  11,  1980  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  Res.  602. 

H.  Res.  605.  March  11,  1980  Waives  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3919. 

H.  Res.  606.  March  12,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  S  2222. 

H.  Res.  607.  March  12.  1980  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  Res.  549. 

H.  Res.  606.  March  12.  1980  Rules.  Directs 
the  Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct to  conduct  a  full  Investigation  of  alleged 
Improper  conduct  (commonly  referred  to  as 
ABSCAM)  of  Members,  officers,  or  employees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

H.  Res  609.  March  17.  1980.  House  Adminis- 
tration. Directs  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  House  Report  entitled,  'Tlrst 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget — Fiscal 
Tear  1981." 

H  Res.  610.  March  17,  1980.  House  Admin- 
istration. Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  Investigations  and  studies  to  be 
conducted  by  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

H,  Res.  611.  March  18,  1980  Expresses  the 
condolences  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John  M. 
Slack,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

H.  Res.  612.  March  18.  1980  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs;  Government  Op- 
erations; Judiciary.  Calls  upon  the  President 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  take  specified  actions 
to  combat  inflation,  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  limit  Federal  expenditures. 

H.  Res  613.  March  18.  1980.  Judiciary  Re- 
fers to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claims,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  a  named 
individual's  estate.  Directs  the  Commissioner 
to  report  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  nature  of  the  claim  apalnst  the  United 
States  and  the  amount,  if  any,  due  such  in- 
dividual's estate  from  the  United  States. 

H  Res.  614  March  19.  1980  Elects  Members 
to  specified  standing  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

H  Res.  615.  March  19,  1980.  Rules.  Amends 


the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  establish  a  special  calendar  to  be  known 
as  the  Budget  Calendar,  to  which  shall  be 
referred  all  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
a  public  character  which  are  reported  from 
conunittees  and  which,  if  considered  immedi- 
ately, would  be  in  violation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974. 

H.  Res.  616.  March  20,  1980.  Foreign 
Affairs.  Calls  on  Taiwan  to  relax  restrictions 
on  freedom  of  expression  and  to  continue 
democratic  development.  Urges  a  spirit  of 
reconciliation  in  connection  with  the 
Kaohsiung  Incident. 

H.  Res.  617,  March  20,  1980.  Agriculture: 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  Expresses 
the  sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the 
Immediate  need  for  expedited  Federal  action 
on  programs  to  aid  domestic  alcohol  fuels 
production. 

H.  Res.  618.  March  24,  1980.  Ways  and 
Means.  E.xpresses  opposition  to  a  proposed 
import  fee  on  crude  oil. 

H.  Res.  619.  March  25,  1980.  Sets  forth 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.J.  Res. 
514. 

H.  Res.  620.  March  25,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  4986. 

H.  Res.  621.  March  25.  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  HR.  6837. 

H.  Res.  622.  March  25,  1980  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  Honors  Coach  Denny  Crum 
and  the  University  of  Louisville  Cardinals 
for  winning  their  first  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  basketball  title. 

H.  Res.  623  March  26,  1980.  Elects  a  named 
Representative  to  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct. 

H  Res.  624.  March  27.  1980.  Government 
Operations  Expresses  the  disapproval  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Reorgani- 
zation Plan  Numbered  1  concerning  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  the  President  on 
March  27.  1980. 

H.  Res.  625.  March  28,  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  5563. 

H.  Res.  626.  March  31.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  President  to  furnish  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  information 
concerning  U.S.  commitments  and  obliga- 
tions with  regard  to  the  former  Shah  of  Iran. 
H.  Res.  627.  March  31.  1980.  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. Directs  the  President  to  furnish  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  information 
concerning  commitments,  admissions,  and/ 
or  obligations  made  to  the  Government  of 
Iran  during  March  1980. 

H  Res  628.  March  31,  1980  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6484. 

H.  Res.  629.  March  31,  1980  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6554 

H  Res.  630.  March  31,  1980  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H  R.  6614. 

H.  Res.  631,  March  31.  1980.  Sets  forth  the 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  S    2009. 

H  Res.  632.  April  1,  1980.  Committee  on 
Committees,  Amends  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  modify  existing  proce- 
dures for  multiple  referrals  of  bills  to  com- 
mittees. 

H.  Res.  633  April  1,  1980,  Elects  a  speci- 
fied Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence  of 
the  Speaker. 

H.  Res  634.  April  1,  1980,  Ways  and  Means 
Declares  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  flouse 
of  Representatives  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  should  studv,  and  consider 
legislation  to  achieve  the  goals  of.  recent 
prooosals  bv  certain  prominent  economists  to 
control  inflation  by  providing  tax  benefits  to 
emnloyers  who  moderate  nrlce  Increases  for 
their  oroducts  and  employees  who  moderate 
wage  demands. 
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IMPORTS  THREATENING 
AMERICAN  JOBS 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  color  television  industry 
presently  is  uncJer  siege.  The  sudden 
influx  of  color  television  Imports  to 
this  country  during  the  last  several 
years  has  caused  many  Americans  to 
lose  their  jobs  and  threatens  still  more 
today.  The  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  recently  held  a  hearing 
on  a  petition  for  the  extension  of 
relief  against  color  television  imports 
which  was  filed  by  Compact,  a  coali- 
tion of  14  labor  organizations  and  com- 
panies. 

I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  testimony  before  the 
ITC  of  George  M.  Parker,  president  of 
the  American  Flint  Glass  Workers 
Union.  In  his  statement,  Mr.  Parker 
describes  in  detail  the  devastating 
impact  that  color  television  imports 
have  had  on  American  workers  and 
the  grim  praspect  of  further  job  loss 
which  would  occur  if  the  relief  pro- 
gram is  not  extended.  The  protection 
of  American  jobs  should  be  a  primary 
national  concern  in  these  times  of 
rampaging  inflation  and  fiscal  belt- 
tit'htening.  The  testimony  follows: 
Testimony  of  George  M.  Parker 

Ml  mbers  of  ttic  Commission,  the  Ameri- 
can Flint  Gla-ss  Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO,  is 
one  of  tlie  oldest  trade  unions  in  the  coun- 
try. Our  Union  was  formed  in  1878  and  has 
b';tn  proud  to  represent  its  membership  in 
the  finest  democratic  tradition. 

We  initially  represented  workers  who  pro- 
duced hand-crafted  glass  products  and.  as 
the  indu.stry  mechanized,  included  in  our 
ranks  those  who  made  machine-made  glass 
products.  Today  we  represent  approximate- 
ly 30,000  working  men  and  women  In  the 
Gla^  Industry.  Most  color  television  bulbs 
are  made  by  our  members. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Commission  on  the  basic  issue  of 
preserv.r.g  die  jobs  of  workers  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  television  picture  tube  indus- 
try. Thousands  have  already  been  added  to 
the  unemployment  rolls  because  of  the 
impact  of  imports  from  abroad.  Many  thou- 
sands more  will  lose  their  jobs  If  the  govern- 
ment does  not  act  immediately  to  extend 
the  ceiling  on  the  number  of  foreign-pro- 
duced color  television  sets  which  are  al- 
lowed to  come  Into  this  country. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  ap- 
peared before  this  Commission  to  appeal  for 
fair  treatment.  Nor  wUl  it  be  the  last  unless 
the  govel-nment  hears  our  cry  for  just  treat- 
ment. 

We  testified  before  this  Commission  in 
April,  1975  on  the  dangers  we  foresaw  with 
the  implementation  of  tariff  reductions  pro- 
vided by  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The  issue 
was  vital  to  our  Union  then  because  we  had 
already  lost  five  thousand  jobs  In  the  hand- 


made glassware  business  because  of  imports 
from  abroad. 

We  were  concerned  then  with  the  serious 
erosion  of  jobs  in  the  color  television  indus- 
try after  having  watched  the  death  of  the 
black-and-white  industry. 

We  testified  before  this  Commission  again 
in  January,  1977  to  ask  the  government  to 
save  the  remaining  jobs  In  the  color  televi- 
sion industry.  It  was  gratifying  when  this 
Commission  recommended  that  additional 
duties  on  imported  receivers  be  levied  for 
five  sears  to  remedy  the  Injury  suffered. 
You  threw  a  "life  saver"  to  an  Industry  sen- 
tenced to  death— and  saved  it. 

So  why  is  it  necessary  to  appear  before 
you  again  today— and  again  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment to  help?  The  answer  is  simple:  in- 
stead of  the  five-year  period  In  which  to 
prove  that  we  could  compete  effectively 
with  foreign  producers,  we  were  given  but 
three  under  the  terms  of  the  Orderly  Mar- 
keting Agreement— and  those  three  years 
became  but  one  when  countries  other  than 
Japan  circumvented  the  agreement. 

I  am  not  an  engineer,  but  from  my  forty 
years  of  experience  as  a  worker  and  union 
official  in  the  Glass  Industry,  I  know  the 
production  of  glass  parts  for  color  television 
to  be  the  most  complex  task  in  the  3500 
years  of  glassmaking  history.  One  year  In 
this  long  span  simply  is  not  enough  to 
achieve  what  is  needed. 

The  record  of  employment  in  the  industry 
speaks  for  itself  Prom  the  level  of  29,000 
workers  employed  at  the  time  the  OMA 
with  Japan  went  Into  effect,  the  Industry  re- 
ports a  reduction  to  26,000  in  1979— an  11.5 
percent  drop  during  a  period  when  sup- 
posedly we  had  been  given  relief. 

Even  more  alarming  is  the  effect  on  the 
total  industry— on  those  who  supply  compo- 
nents for  color  television  sets.  According  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, for  every  worker  directly  involved  in 
producing  television  receivers  we  are  told 
that  there  are  2.2  other  jobs  in  supporting 
Industries.  In  other  words,  from  a  level  of 
92.800  workers  at  the  time  the  OMA  was 
signed  In  1977,  the  industry  has  been  re- 
duced to  83,200  today. 

That  is  not  a  very  good  record  of  protect- 
ing jobs  for  American  workers. 

Instead  of  jobs,  we  get  unemployment 
compensation  and  adjustment  assistance 
benefits  and  welfare  payments.  And  if  relief 
from  foreign  imports  is  not  provided,  these 
costs  will  amount  to  $8,000  for  every  worker 
In  the  industry  who  will  be  out  of  a  job— an 
annual  expense  of  more  i.^^an  $200  million 
annually,  just  for  those  dirvctly  employed 
in  the  color  television  Industry,  alone. 

I  did  not  appear  before  this  Commission 
in  1975  to  argue  for  better  Adjustment  As- 
sistance benefits.  Nor  was  that  my  message 
when  I  testified  In  1977.  I  am  here  repre- 
senting American  workers— proud  and 
skilled  workers  who  want  Jobs,  not  welfare 
payments.  We  want  to  deal  with  jobs,  not 
the  Office  of  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance. 
The  issue  is  clear.  You  recognized  it  in 
1977  and  tried  to  help  us.  But  surely  you 
recognize  that  one  year  of  actual  relief  has 
not  been  sufficient  time  for  the  color  televi- 
sion Industry  to  make  the  progress  required 
to  meet  the  threat  of  unfair  competition 
from  abroad. 

The  basic  question  of  protecting  present 
jobs  and  providing  more  jobs  for  American 


workers  will  be  answered  successfully  only 
by  extending  import  relief. 

A  few  weeks  a^o  we  revisited  Albion, 
Michigan  to  study  the  Impact  of  the  closing 
of  the  Coming  Glass  Works  T.V,  Bulb  Plant 
there  in  1975.  At  one  time  Coming  was  the 
largest  employer  In  Albion  and  1,500  of  our 
members  affiliated  with  Local  1006  were  em- 
ployed in  the  plant.  As  a  result  of  Imports  of 
both  black  and  white  color  television  seta, 
employment  declined  from  over  1.500  in  the 
peak  years  to  approximately  250  when  the 
plant  was  closed. 

In  discussing  the  matter  with  officials  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  offi- 
cials, we  find  that  the  city  has  never  recov- 
ered from  the  loss  of  the  T.V.  Tube  Plant. 
Almost  Immediately  with  the  closing  of  the 
plant  retail  business  declined  by  20  percent. 
Some  reUU  esUblishments  closed  their  door 
permanently.  As  Coming  executives  and 
mid-mansigement  left  the  area  there  was  a 
glut  of  higher  priced  homes  in  the  real 
estate  market.  The  entire  Income  of  the  city 
was  adversely  affected  by  a  drastic  drop  In 
the  1  percent  payroll  tax  returns. 

Some  of  the  previous  Coming  employees, 
particularly  skilled  craftsmen,  have  found 
other  employment  In  the  area.  Neverthe- 
less, unemployment  in  Albion  exceeds  10 
percent  at  the  present  time,  with  the  na- 
tional average  slightly  over  6  percent. 

On  fop  of  the  loss  of  the  Coming  plant 
Albion  has  been  hurt  by  cutbacks  affecting 
the  automobile  Industry,  Hayes-Albion  the 
city's  present  largest  employer  which  pro- 
duces iron  castings  for  the  automobile  In- 
dustry has  permanently  laid  off  several 
hundred  employees.  Union  Steel  Products. 
Albion's  present  second  largest  employer  is 
also  affected  by  the  downtum  in  the  auto- 
moli\e  industry. 

We  have  talked  with  many  former  Albion 
workers  and  we  find  a  sizeable  number  who 
previously  had  good  jobs  at  Coming  have 
never  been  able  to  regain  the  economic 
stat\)s  they  enjoyed  when  employed  in  the 
television  industry. 

The  people  hurt  most  severely  were  those 
who  wore  unable  to  find  other  work  or  who 
had  to  take  work  far  below  their  previous 
pay  and  skill  levels.  Some  of  these  are  now 
living  at  or  below  the  recognized  poverty 
level  after  spending  most  of  their  working 
lives  in  a  highly  paid  and  highly  imionized 
industry.  Because  of  their  present  circum- 
stances they  have  become  bitter  In  their  at- 
titude towards  both  the  Company,  the 
Union  and  our  government.  They  feel  that. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  they  have 
lost  the  best  job  they  ever  had— or  will 
have. 

We  dread  the  prospect  of  witnessing  the 
death  of  the  color  television  industry  in  the 
same  way  we  watched  the  black-and  white 
Industry  die. 

Unless  relief  from  Imports  is  extended, 
there  is  no  question  In  my  mind  but  that 
there  will  be  similar  scenes  at  the  gates  of 
present  factories  that  produce  glaas  for 
color  television.  The  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall.  The  precedent  has  been  set.  The  trend 
of  the  past  three  years  clearly  shows  what 
will  haptJen. 

Members  of  the  Commission,  I  urge  you 
not  to  retract  the  life  saver  you  gave  the 
Color  Television  Industry  In  1977,  but  In- 
stead continue  to  assist  the  American 
worker  and  give  the  American  color  televi- 
sion industry  the  chance  it  deserves.  In  your 
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deliberations  on  this  vital 
our  thanks  and  prayers.* 


issue,  you  have 
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repaid  at  an  interest  rate  of  7  percent. 
The  Federal  Government  not  only 
pays  the  difference  between  the  7-per- 
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Congress  continues  to  provide  5  years 
of  interest-free  loans  to  wealthy  stu- 
dents who  are  indisputably  capable  of 


April  23,  1980 


Budget  Office  suggests  that  more  than  $7 
billion  could  be  saved  over  the  next  five 
years  by  limiting  tuition  grants  to  students 
who  are  truly  poor  and  by  limiting  loan  sub- 
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ulate  ocean  mining;  a  restrictive  pro- 
duction scheme  based  on  the  centrally 
plaimed,  Socialist  model;  access  condi- 
tioned  on   manriatnrv   tmnefpr  nt  nri. 
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industrialized,     market-oriented     countries 
and  the  system  of  private  enterprise; 

Bearing  In  mind  that  the  vital  role  metals 
to  be  derived  from  the  oceans  and  other  "In- 
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deliberations  on  this  vital  issue,  you  have 
our  thanks  and  prayers.* 


LOAN  FUNDS  FOR  ENERGY- 
SAVING  PROGRAMS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  irew  YORK 
Ilf  THB  HOUSE  or  RZPRSSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARAZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  successful  efforts  of 
the  National  Urban  Energy  Coopera- 
tive Funding  Corp..  in  facing  the  chal- 
lenges posed  by  the  energy  crisis.  I  be- 
lieve, and  I  hope  my  fellow  Members 
will  agree,  that  the  work  of  this  non- 
profit organization  must  be  expanded 
across  the  Nation  wherever  possible. 

National  Urban,  or  UEC.  which  In- 
cludes members  from  my  own  district. 
Is  a  coalition  of  cooperatively  owned 
housing,  industrial  and  commercial  en- 
terprises at  the  local,  statewide,  re- 
gional, and  national  levels.  The  UEC 
provides  Its  members  with  an  inde- 
pendent source  of  loan  funds  for  such 
energy-saving  programs  as  onsite 
energy  generation,  weatherization  and 
oil-to-gas  boiler  conversions  in  keeping 
with  its  commitment  to  alleviate  the 
economic  and  social  disruption  caused 
hy  the  energy  crisis. 

The  UEC  has  been  'extremely  effec- 
tive in  helping  to  implement  programs 
using  energy-saving  alternatives 
throughout  the  New  York  area.  Its 
work  is  Just  beginning,  however.  Rich- 
ard Stone,  UEC's  president,  has  issued 
a  call  for  new  members. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  contact  hous- 
ing organizations  in  their  districts  that 
would  benefit  from  such  an  ailliance  on 
behalf  of  the  UEC.  Richard  Stone  can 
be  contacted  at  59-55  47th  Avenue, 
Woodside,  N.Y.  11377,  212-898-7057. 

In  these  times  when  there  is  a  na- 
tional need  to  develop  low-cost  effi- 
cient energy  sources,  the  National 
Urban  Energy  Cooperative  Funding 
Corp.  has  demonstrated  that  a  group 
of  concerned  individuals  can  help 
themselves  meet  such  a  goal,  for  the 
benefit  of  us  all.  I  hope  their  work  will 
be  able  to  reach  as  many  people  as 
possible  through  this  new  expansion 
effort.* 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM:  AN  OBVIOUS 
PLACE  TO  CUT  SPENDPNG 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLEN60RN 

OP  nj.ii(ois 
II»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  fall  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
5192,  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
applied  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  Under  this  program,  college 
students  are  eligible  to  receive  a  feder- 
ally guaranteed  loan  which  is  later 
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repaid  at  an  interest  rate  of  7  percent. 
The  Federal  Government  not  only 
pays  the  difference  between  the  7-per- 
cent rate  and  the  prevailing  market  in- 
terest rate.  It  also  makes  all  Interest 
payments  while  the  student  Is  attend- 
ing school  and  during  a  9-  to  12-month 
grace  period  thereafter. 

Under  the  original  program,  only 
students  from  families  with  adjusted 
gross  incomes  less  than  $15,000  were 
eligible  for  the  Inschool  and  grace 
period  interest  subsidies.  Under  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1976.  the 
income  limit  was  increased  to  $25,000. 
The  Middle  Income  Student  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978  removed  the  Income 
ceiling  altogether.  The  effect  of  this 
action  was  to  allow  any  student  to 
obtain  an  Interest-free  loan  for  up  to  5 
years.  This  created  a  powerful  incen- 
tive for  students,  who  could  otherwise 
afford  their  education,  to  secure  a 
guaranteed  Federal  loan,  particularly 
when  the  comparable  Interest  rates 
approach  18  percent  In  the  current 
lending  market. 

My  amendment  to  H.R.  5192  would 
have  limited  the  Inschool  interest  sub- 
sidy to  students  from  families  with 
less  than  a  $40,000  adjusted  gross 
Income.  My  amendment  would  not 
have  prevented  well  off  students  from 
obtaining  the  7-percent  loan;  it  simply 
would  have  required  them  to  pay  In- 
terest over  the  entire  life  of  the  loan. 
Unfortimately,  my  amendment  was 
defeated  and  the  Federal  Government 
continued  to  offer  5  years  of  free 
money  to  all  students  regardless  of 
their  family's  annual  income. 

What  has  happened  since  we  re- 
moved the  Income  limit  for  the  in- 
school interest  sudsldy?  The  cost  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
has  skyrocketed.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  this  pro- 
gram will  cost  the  Treasury  over  $1.6 
billion  this  year,  which  represents  a 
40-percent  increase  over  last  year's  fig- 
ures. According  to  the  Educational  De- 
partment, the  costs  of  the  guaranteed 
loan  program  are  expected  to  climb 
another  50  percent  next  year  to  an  es- 
timated $25  billion  In  fiscal  1981. 

Higher  Interest  rates  has  been  one 
reason  for  the  Increased  cost  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program.  The  Federal 
Government  is  presently  paying  com- 
mercial banks  17.7  percent  on  the 
fully  guaranteed  loans. 

Perhaps  an  even  greater  factor  In 
the  soaring  costs  of  this  program  Is 
the  considerable  Jump  in  the  number 
of  students  receiving  guaranteed 
loans.  In  the  first  year  following  the 
removal  of  the  Income  limitation,  the 
number  of  students  receiving  the  guar- 
anteed loan  mushroomed  by  39  per- 
cent. The  total  dollar  value  of  the 
guaranteed  loan  program  climbed  at 
an  even  greater  rate,  increasing  52  per- 
cent. These  dramatic  increases  can 
largely  be  attributed  to  a  greater 
number  of  student  borrowers  from 
high-income  families. 

Given  all  of  the  current  talk  about 
fiscal  austerity  and  budgetary  re- 
straint, it  seems  Incredible  that  the 
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Congress  continues  to  provide  5  years 
of  Interest-free  loans  to  wealthy  stu- 
dents who  are  Indisputably  capable  of 
financing  their  education  without  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

At  this  point  I  Insert  Into  the 
Record  a  recent  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  documen  s 
the  high  costs  of  our  Federal  stude  ,t 
loan  programs,  as  well  as  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  which  justi- 
fiably takes  the  House  to  task  for  lib- 
eralizing benefits  last  fall  when  my 
amendment  was  defeated, 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  12,  1980] 

Government  Pays  Banks  17  Percent  for 
Student  Loans 

The  federal  government  is  paying  com- 
mercial bank.s  and  state  lending  agencies  a 
record  17.7  percent  in  interest  this  year  on 
their  fully  guaranteed  loans  to  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates It  will  cost  the  Treasury  $1.9  billion 
this  year  to  subsidize  3  million  student  loans 
under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  programs. 

Students  pay  no  Interest  on  these  loans 
while  in  college.  Afterwards,  they  repay  the 
loans  at  7  percent  and  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  programs  at  3  percent.  The 
direct  loans  are  handled  by  colleges,  not 
banks. 

The  government  pays  the  full  Interest 
while  the  students  are  in  school.  Including  a 
special  allowance  that  is  pegged  to  3.5  per- 
cent below  the  three-month  Treasury  bill 
rates. 

This  special  allowance  amounted  to  9  per- 
cent in  the  last  three  months  of  1979  and 
Jumped  to  10.7  percent  in  the  quarter  ended 
March  31.  Combined  with  the  7  percent 
base  rate,  it  gives  the  banks  a  total  of  17.7 
percent. 

Student  demand  for  these  loans  has  sky- 
rocketed since  1978,  when  the  Carter  admin- 
istration and  Congress  removed  a  restriction 
that  limited  the  loan  subsidies  to  students 
from  families  with  income  below  $30,000. 
The  program  costs  are  up  40  percent  this 
year  and  the  Education  Department  expects 
them  to  climb  52  percent  in  1981. 

These  costs  are  deemed  uncontrollable, 
since  the  government  automatically  subsi- 
dizes any  student  loan  a  bank  or  state 
agency  makes. 

An  Office  of  Education  spokeswoman  said 
yesterday  that  the  current  default  rate  in 
the  direct  student  loan  program  run  by  col- 
leges Is  18  percent,  and  for  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loans  8  percent. 

Student  default  rates  have  garnered  most 
of  the  public's  attention,  but-  the  biggest 
cost  to  government  is  subsidizing  the  loans, 
not  writing  off  bad  ones. 

Until  last  September,  the  banks'  special 
allowance  was  limited  to  5  percent  on  top  of 
the  7  percent  base.  Congress  removed  the 
lid  to  encourage  banks  to  keep  making  the 
loans. 

Eighteen  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia have  sold  tax-exempt  bonds  at  roughly  6 
percent  interest  to  raise  money  for  student 
loans.  The  government  pays  the  states  the 
same  17.7  percent  that  it  gives  banks  for 
taking  part  In  the  program. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  19. 1980) 

An>n»o  Students  at  Lower  Cost 
One  way  to  save  a  great  deal  of  Federal 
money  is  for  Congress  to  reform  the  college 
student  aid  program.  The  House  last  fall  en- 
larged the  benefits,  and  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee Is  now  deciding  whether  to  go  along. 
Yet  a  recent  report  from  the  Congressional 
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Budget  Office  suggests  that  more  than  $7 
billion  could  be  saved  over  the  next  five 
years  by  limiting  tuition  grants  to  students 
who  are  truly  poor  and  by  limiting  loan  sub- 
sidies to  other  students. 

Even  in  stringent  times,  Washington 
should  put  the  poor  through  college  and 
enable  middle-class  students  to  borrow 
money  at  affordable  rates  against  future 
earnings.  But  the  subsidies  should  bear 
some  relation  to  family  Incomes. 

Tuition  aid  used  to  be  mostly  for  the 
needy.  Grants  were  given  to  students  from 
families  earning  less  than  $15,000  a  year, 
and  subsidized  loans  were  available  to  fami- 
lies earning  up  to  $25,000.  As  college  costs 
became  burdensome  even  for  wealthier  fam- 
ilies. Congress  extended  the  benefits.  In 
1978  it  raised  the  earnings  limit  for  outright 
grants  to  $25,000  and  made  loan  subsidies 
available  to  everyone. 

During  1978-79,  outlays  for  Just  one  part 
of  this  program— loan  subsidies— more  than 
doubled,  from  $705  million  to  $1.7  billion. 
Payments  are  soaring  as  the  gap  between 
the  interest  charged  to  students  and  the 
true  cost  of  money  widens.  Still,  the  House 
would  raise  the  maximum  tuition  grant 
from  $1,800  to  $2,500,  and  keep  subsidizing 
loans  even  to  the  rich. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  would 
restore  the  $15,000  famUy  income  limit  for 
tuition  grants.  The  students  of  families 
earning  more  than  that  should  still  have 
access  to  Government-backed  loans,  but  the 
highest  subsidies  should  be  reserved  for 
those  in  the  poorest  circumstances.  When 
Income  reaches,  say,  $40,000  a  year,  the  loan 
subsidy  could  disappear  altogether,  except 
perhaps  for  very  large  families. 

If  the  student-aid  program  is  to  survive  at 
all,  it  needs  to  be  not  only  fair  but  fiscally 
prudent.  The  present  system  is  getting  out 
of  hand.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

UF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

t  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcall  No.  186  on  April  17,  I  had  a 
general  pair.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  to  recommit 
the  conference  report  on  S.  662  to  the 
Committee  of  Conference.* 


LEGAL,  ACADEMIC,  AND  BUSI- 
NESS GROUPS  CRITICIZE  THE 
LAW  OF  THE  SEA  NEGOTLA- 
TIONS  AND  SUPPORT  DEEP 
SEABED  MINING  LEGISLATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  BREAUX,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  law 
of  the  sea  negotiations  appear  to  be 
heading  for  a  precipitous  and  calama- 
tous  conclusion.  The  envisioned 
regime  for  deep  seabed  mining  pro- 
vides for  Third  World  control  of  access 
to  an  otherwise  secure  source  of  stra- 
tegic mineral  resources;  wholly  Inad- 
equate U.S.  representation  and  exces- 
sive Soviet  participation  in  the  deci- 
sionmaking procedures  of  the  Interna- 
tional Seabed  Authority  that  will  reg- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ulate  ocean  mining;  a  restrictive  pro- 
duction scheme  based  on  the  centrally 
planned,  Socialist  model;  access  condi- 
tioned on  mandatory  transfer  of  pri- 
vate technology  to  a  supranational  en- 
terprise advantaged  by  complete  tax 
Immunity  and  substantial  state  financ- 
ing (25  percent  from  the  United 
States);  massive  exactions  of  private 
mining  revenues  for  contributions  to 
developing  countries  and  national  lib- 
eration movements;  and  a  phaseout  of 
private  enterprise,  if  private  oper- 
ations are  ever  actually  permitted  to 
take  place. 

The  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, the  International  Law  Association 
(American  Branch),  the  American 
Mining  Congress,  the  National  Ocean 
Industries  Association,  and  the  Inter- 
national seabed  mining  Industry  have 
severely  criticized  the  emerging 
regime  for  the  deep  seabed.  The  state- 
ments of  these  groups  have  favored 
the  enactment  of  interim  deep  ocean 
mining  legislation  that  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  312  to  80  In  the 
95th  Congress  and  passed  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  voice  vote  In  the  96th. 

The  following  is  the  resolution  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  steering  group 
for  the  Natural  Resources  Committee 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. As  a  member  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Advisory  Committee  and  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2759.  the  deep  seabed 
mining  bill,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  statement  carefully. 

The  Third  United  Nations  Conference  on 
Law  of  the  Sea  and  Various  Bills  in 
Congress  Relating  to  Domestic  Ocean 
Mining  Activities 

THE  natural  resources  COMMITTEE 

Recalling  prior  publications  and  position 
papers  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers: 

(a)  "Oceans— The  New  Frontier"— Indus- 
try speaks  on  America's  need  for  a  progres- 
sive ocean  resources  policy. 

(b)  "The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference"— 
Critical  Issues. 

(c)  "Information  Bulletin:  Deep  Seabed 
Mining." 

Taking  into  full  account  Resolution  118 
on  law  of  the  sea  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  (mid-year  1979)  and  the  accom- 
panying joint  report  of  the  ABA  Sections  on 
International  Law  and  on  Natural  Re- 
sources Law: 

Noting  with  agreement  the  recent  Ameri- 
can Mining  Congress  "Summary  of  Detailed 
Industry  Comments"  on  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions contained  in  the  current  negotiating 
text  serving  as  the  basis  of  the  Third  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea  now 
in  session  in  New  York  City; 

Having  reviewed  and  agreed  with  the  1978 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Law  of  the  Sea, 
American  Branch,  International  Law  Associ- 
ation; 

Being  advised  that  the  U.S.  Department 
of  State  has  ignored  the  request  of  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
to  delay  the  opening  for  signature  at  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Moon 
and  Other  Celestial  Bodies,  a  treaty  which 
adopts  the  principle  of  the  Common  Heri- 
tage of  Mankind  as  it  has  evolved  in  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  negotiations  to  the  injury  of 
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industrialized,  market-oriented  countries 
and  the  system  of  private  enterprise; 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  vital  role  meUls 
to  be  derived  from  the  oceans  and  other  "in- 
ternational commons"  may  play  in  the  do- 
mestic manufacturing  industry,  and  the 
vital  role  domestic  technological  innovation 
will  play  in  maintaining  the  future  strength 
of  the  nation's  economy; 

Noting  the  powerful  forces  at  play  in  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of 
the  Sea  to  deny  access  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  private  investment  to  the  minerals  of 
the  deep  seabed,  and  to  reduce  the  incen- 
tives for  application  to  the  deep  seabed  of 
domestic  technological  innovation  by  pro- 
viding for  ''one-time"  forced  transfer  of  pro- 
prietary technology  to  competitors  in  non- 
arms  length  transactions. 

Resolves,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  endorses  the  longstanding 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government 
that  any  future  comprehensive  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty  to  which  the  United  States  be- 
comes a  party  must  provide  assured  access 
for  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  citizens  to  the 
resources  of  the  seabed  and  subsoU  beyond 
the  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction,  and  that 
such  access  must  be  under  reasonable  and 
nondiscriminatory  terms  and  conditions, 
with  security  of  tenure;  and  further 

Resolves,  That  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  endorses  efforts  directed 
toward  the  enactment  of  interim  domestic 
legislation  to  promote  the  orderly  develojv 
ment  of  mineral  resources  in  the  seabed,  on 
the  basis  of  the  freedom  of  the  high  seas, 
pending  the  entry  into  force  for  the  United 
States  of  a  superseding  international  agree- 
ment, and  further 

Resolves,  That  It  is  the  position  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  cf  Manufacturers  that 
the  National  interest  reqiires  (1)  firm  and 
patient  long-term  negotiation  to  achieve 
fundamental  changes  In  the  treaty,  coupled 
with  earliest  pos.sible  passage  of  domestic 
legislation,  and  (2)  a  firm  and  contlnumg 
commitment  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment that  no  treaty  will  be  acceptable 
unless  It  encourages  deep  8eal>ed  minerals 
production,  protects  domestic  access  to 
seabed  resources,  preserves  private  owner- 
ship rights  to  domestic  technology,  and  ef- 
fectively "grandfathers"  domestic  ocean 
mining  oi>€rations  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  legislation  from  any  provisions  of  the 
treaty  which  might  impose  significant  new 
economic  burdens  or  prevent  continuation 
of  such  operations  on  a  viable  economic 
basis.* 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  April  20,  1980.  marks  the  29th 
annual  observance  of  Nationtd  Secre- 
taries Week,  which  Is  sponsored  by  the 
National  Secretaries  Association  (In- 
ternational). 

In  the  hectic,  day-to-day  work  of 
both  the  Government  and  private  In- 
dustry, the  vital  work  of  secretaries 
often  goes  unnoticed  and  unrecog- 
nized. 

The  observance  of  National  Secre- 
taries Week  provides  the  opportunity 
for  all  persons  who  use  secretarial 
services  to  pay  a  special  tribute  and 
express  their  appreciation  and  respect 
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for  the  dedicated  and  talented  secre- 
taries who  perform  them. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  consider  and  debate  while  there  is 
still  time.  A  naval  blockade  Is  an  act  of  war. 
We  may  set  out  with  the  utmost  care,  but 
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honoring  the  men  and  women  of  this 
industry  for  their  continued  work  for 
excellence  in  the  field  of  tran.snnrtn. 


April  23,  1980 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


One  welcome  bit  of  news  in  Judge     additional  cases  had  been  referred,  nearly 
Abbate's  statement  was  that  Guam  Is    double. 

1^^  n  ^aA,,r,tir\r,  <n  tWa  iioo  rtf  Viornjn  As    mentioned    in    our    eovemor's    recent 
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One  of  the  saddest  duties  to  fall  upon  a 
Judge  Is  to  preside  over  divorce  cases.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  family  is  one  of  the 
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for  the  dedicated  and  talented  secre- 
taries who  perform  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
this  observance.* 


A  NOTED  FOREIGN  POLICY 
OBSERVER  COMMENTS  ON  IRAN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN.  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  United  States  contin- 
ues its  impasse  with  Iran,  talk  of  mili- 
tary action  has  grown  louder.  Some  of 
this  talk  is  obviously  idle  chatter, 
while  other  comments  aire  clearly  valid 
contingency  planning. 

I.  F.  Stone,  a  noted  Washington 
writer  who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to 
observing  Washington  foreign  policy 
making,  recently  wrote  a  commentary 
about  the  situation  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran,  and  the  deep- 
ening crisis.  Due  to  the  seriousness  of 
the  now  openly  discussed  options,  I 
commend  these  .sober  thoughts  by  I.  F 
Stone  to  my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  23   19801 

A  Terrifying  Clock  Ticks  On 

<By  I.  P.  Stone) 

If.  by  some  electronic  magic,  the  country 
could  suddenly  be  piped  in  on  the  private 
conversations  in  the  White  House,  the  State 
Department  and  the  PenUgon  in  these 
darkening  days,  one  unmistakable  If  unex 
pected  strain  in  the  discordant  medley  of 
voices  would  be  a  loud  and  clear  warning 
that  we  are  on  a  slippery  slope  In  Iran 
Though  they  speak  only  off  the  record  and 
not  for  attribution,  there  are  many  in  gov- 
ernment who  fear  President  Carters  talk  of 
military  action  as  his  next  step  Those  who 
read  between  the  lines  of  the  dispatches 
may  often  hear  the  echoes  of  this  dissi- 
dence.  Even  among  the  hawks  there  is  some 
misgiving. 

There  are  two  ways  of  destroying  an 
enemy.  One  is  to  attack  him  directly.  The 
other,  if  he  U  too  big,  is  to  provoke  him,  to 
exasperate  him.  until  blind  rage  leads  him 
to  harm  himself. 

That's  how  one  assassins  bullet  could 
wreck  a  world  in  1914.  The  .spirit  then  and 
now  was  epitomized  again  last  Monday  by 
an  apologetic  remark  from  Lord  Carrington, 
Britain's  foreign  minister,  in  persuading  the 
Common  Market  in  Luxembourg  to  Join  in 
sanctions  against  Iran,  though  no  one  really 
believes  that  they  will  be  effective  in  freeing 
the  hostages.  "Something  has  to  be  done.' 
he  said,  no  doubt  with  one  eye  on  Washing 
ton,    even  if  it  doesn't  work." 

We  are  not  playing  chess  against  a 
thoughtful  opponent,  astute  enough  to 
know  when  to  draw  back.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  aged  fanatic  who  hates  the  moder- 
nity and  secularism  that  we  symbolize  The 
Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  would  love 
nothing  better  than  to  see  his  country  shut 
off.  even  catastrophically.  from  such  evil  in 
nuences. 

The  ayatoUah  must  believe  himself  an 
expert  in  bringing  down  forces  far  mightier 
than  his  own.  He  provoked  the  shah  into 
self  defeating  measures  from  which  neither 
a  far-flung  secret  police  nor  a  huge  army 
could  save  hUn.  He  may  well  believe  that  he 
can  repeat  the  performance  with  an  even 
mightier  power. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Let  us  consider  and  debate  while  there  is 
still  time.  A  naval  blockade  Is  an  act  of  war. 
We  may  set  out  with  the  utmost  care,  but 
we  will  tie  at  the  mercy  of  unexpected  inci- 
dents. The  Iranian  air  force  may  lack  spare 
parts,  but  not  many  planes  are  needed  for  a 
kamikaze  raid. 

What  if  a  U.S.  naval  vessel  is  sunk'  It  will 
be  Impossible  to  resist  impatient  demands 
for  immediate  retaliatory  bombing.  Once 
bomb-":  fall,  we  are  irrevocaoly  at  war  with  a 
Muslim  country,  and  the  pro-Khomeini 
Maslim  fundamentalists  who  exist  under- 
ground In  every  friendly  Arab  country  will 
be  mobilized  for  sabotage  and  revolution. 

A  blockade  is  not  as  antiseptic  as  it 
sounds.  How  do  you  blockade  Iranian  ship- 
ping, especially  in  such  narrow  waters,  with- 
out interfering  with  oil  supplies  from  the 
other  Persian  Gulf  states,  or  with  neutral 
shipping,  or  with  a  Soviet  vessel  that  re- 
fuses to  recognize  our  blockade? 

What  do  we  do  if  Moammar  Kadafi,  fully 
as  far  out  as  the  ayatollah.  shuts  off  Libyan 
oil,  which  furnishes  a  significant  portion  of 
our  own  Imports?  What  do  we  do  If  the 
wheels  begin  to  slow  down  in  Western 
Europe  and  in  Japan?  Are  we  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  save  oil-starved  allies  from  economic 
shutdown?  Are  we  prepared  for  strict  and 
mesiger  rations? 

Such  questions  are  not  being  canvassed  in 
this  flaccid  presidential  campaign,  a  contest 
In  Inanities.  Now  is  the  time— as  the  .signs 
once  said  at  railroad  crossings— to  stop,  look 
and  listen.  Are  we  trying  to  save  our  hos- 
tages or— Godfather  and  Mafia  style- 
merely  determined  at  any  cost  to  them  and 
Ourselves  to  enforce  "respect?" 

Again  we  ask:  If  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  could  keep  his  cool  for  11  months 
in  the  Pueblo  affair  and  then  apologize  to 
North  Korea  to  get  the  crewmen  safely 
home,  why  can't  Carter  offer  some  acknowl- 
edgement of  past  error  to  save  these  hos- 
tages? That  seems  to  be  the  sticking  point 
in  the  negotiations.  Is  that  piece  of  humble 
pie  too  big  a  price  to  pay  for  their  lives? 

Some  unusual  voices  are  being  raised  in 
warning,  though  unheeded.  Sen.  Henry 
Jackson  (D-Wa.sh  ),  usually  hawkish, 
warned  last  weekend  that  millUry  steps 
could  lead  to  the  collapse  of  the  Iranian 
government  and  a  Soviet  takeover.  Carter's 
own  Senate  majority  leader,  Robert  C.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia,  also  counseled  against 
military  measures.  "It  is  hard,"  he  said  qui 
etly  at  a  press  conference  In  Washington 
last  Saturday,  which  too  few  papers  cov- 
ered, "to  envision  any  direct  military  action 
that  would  free  those  hostages  unharmed." 
He  added  gravely,  "The  main  thing  for  a 
powerful  nation  to  know  is  how  to  use 
power,  and  when  to  use  It.  and  when  to 
show  restraint." 

A  terrifying  clock  is  ticking,  and  it  may 
very  soon  be  too  late.» 
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NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION 
WEEK 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNS'n.VANiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 
m  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  of  May  11  through  May  18,  1980, 
has  been  designated  by  President 
Carter  as  National  Transportation 
Week. 

The  purpose  of  this  observance  is  to 
pay  tribute  to  and  acknowledge  the 
outstanding  contributions  made  by  the 
commercial  transportation  industry  to 
our  Nation.   I   join  the  President  in 


honoring  the  men  and  women  of  this 
industry  for  their  continued  work  for 
excellence  in  the  field  of  transporta- 
tion. 

In  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  the  Reading  Traffic 
Club,  has  been  making  important  con- 
tributions to  transportation  in  Berks 
County  and  Pennsylvania.  I  know  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending the  members  of  this  fine  or- 
ganization for  their  outstanding  ef- 
forts. 

Transportation  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
existence.  It  enables  us  to  deliver  the 
products  of  our  industries  and  agricul- 
tural concerns.  It  allows  us  to  travel, 
to  work  where  we  wish,  to  communi- 
cate, to  shop,  to  receive  medical  assist- 
ance, and  innumerable  other  activities 
which  would  not  be  pos.sible  without  a 
sound  transportation  system.  Trans- 
portation enriches  our  economy  and 
our  lives.  Without  it,  life  as  we  know 
it,  would  be  impossible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  wishing  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  transportation  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  a  very  success- 
ful and  productive  National  Transpor- 
tation Week.# 


April  23,  1980 


GUAM'S  JUDGE  ABBATE  SEEKS 
TO  STRENGTHEN  GUAM  COURT 
SYSTEM 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  19S0 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  excellent  speech  which  was 
recently  given  on  Guam  by  Hon.  Paul 
J.  Abbate.  presiding  judge  of  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Guam. 

I  have  long  been  privileged  to  know 
and  on  occasion,  work  with  Judge 
Abbate  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Guam.  He  Is  an  outstanding  attorney 
and  judge.  He  has  served  the  island's 
court  system  with  the  highest  degree 
of  excellence  and  today  is  one  of  the 
most  respected  jurists  in  the  Pacific. 

In  his  statement.  Judge  Abbate 
noted  that  Guam  has  undergone  a  sig- 
nificant drop  in  felonies  in  1979  over 
the  previous  year.  Unfortunately,  the 
island  also  saw  a  45-percent  increase  in 
juvenile  cases  coming  before  the 
courts. 

The  story  about  juvenile  crime,  as 
depicted  by  his  honor,  is  a  shocking 
one  for  any  concerned  citizens.  It  is 
obvious  that  Guam  is  headed  along 
the  same  tragic  path  as  many  of  our 
larger  metropolitan  cities  here  in  the 
States.  To  head  off  a  further  rise  in 
juvenile  crime.  Judge  Abbate  has 
wisely  called  on  the  local  territorial 
government  to  create  several  new  laws. 
I  support  him  in  this  call. 

Judge  Abbate  has  also  called  for  a 
new  law  opening  up  the  courts  to  the 
media.  As  one  who  strongly  supports 
freedom  of  the  press,  here  again  I  sup- 
port the  judge. 


One  welcome  bit  of  news  in  Judge 
Abbate's  statement  was  that  Guam  is 
seeing  a  reduction  in  the  use  of  heroin. 
My  office  was  very  active  In  obtaining 
extra  Federal  antidrug  abuse  officials 
for  Guam  and  it  is  apparent  that  my  ef- 
forts have  borne  the  kind  of  success 
we  all  wanted. 

At  this  time.  I  insert  Judge  Abbate's 
statement  in  the  Record  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  my  colleagues. 

Thank  you. 
State  or  the  Judiciary  Address,  1980— Bt 

Paul  J.  Abbate.  Presiding  Judge,  Superi- 
or Court  or  Guam 

Mr.  Speaker,  Governor  Calvo,  Lt.  Gover- 
nor Ada,  Senators  of  the  15th  Guam  Legis- 
lature, Judges  of  the  court.  Bishop  Flores, 
Rear  Admiral  Fountain,  Major  General 
Buckman,  Attorney  General  North,  Mem- 
bers of  the  consular  corps,  distinguished 
guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  my  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  to 
present  this  fourth  state  of  the  judiciary 
message. 

This  gives  the  judicial  branch  of  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  teU  the  people  of 
Guam  the  judiciary's  progress. 

The  judicial  council  has  recently  promul- 
gated new  rules  of  court  and  rules  of  evi- 
dence. The  rules  of  evidence  are  patterned 
after  the  federal  rules.  These  rules  wUl  do 
much  to  standardize  the  practice  in  the  su- 
perior court  and  make  for  more  efficient  ad- 
judication of  cases.  The  judicial  council  also 
adopted  rules  regulating  the  filing  fees  In 
probate  cases  as  well  as  rules  regulating  the 
appointment  of  counsel  for  indigent  defend- 
ants. 

The  board  of  law  examiners  last  year  ad- 
mitted 22  of  the  28  attorneys  who  took  the 
bar  examination.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  one 
of  them  is  the  first  Chamorro  woman  attor- 
ney. 

Over  the  past  year,  superior  court  has  ex- 
perienced an  increase  in  virtually  every  class 
of  case. 

When  comparing  1979  with  1978,  the  su- 
perior court  experienced  a  15-percent  In- 
crease In  domestic  cases,  an  11 -percent  In- 
crease In  civil  cases,  an  11 -percent  Increase 
in  probate  cases,  an  11 -percent  increase  in 
adoption  cases,  a  16-percent  Increase  In  spe- 
cial proceedings  of  all  kinds,  a  45-percent  in- 
crease in  juvenile  cases,  and  a  9-percent  In- 
crease in  small  claims  cases. 

The  first  three  months  of  1980  showed  an 
increase  In  criminal  cases  of  63  percent  over 
the  first  three  months  of  1979.  Felonies, 
however,  are  down.  In  comparing  1979  with 
1978  figures,  a  45-percent  decrease  in  crimi- 
nal cases  of  all  kinds  occurred.  However, 
there  was  a  45-percent  increase  In  juvenile 
cases. 

Currently,  the  staff  of  the  court  and  rep- 
resentatives of  all  agencies  connected  with 
the  juvenile  justice  system  are  engaged  In  a 
comprehensive  redrafting  of  the  Juvenile 
law.  This  Is  being  done  with  the  assistance 
of  the  legislature's  law  revision  commission. 
It  is  expected  that  a  draft  bill  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  you  this  month. 

In  recent  years,  our  Island  has  experi- 
enced a  remarkable  increase  In  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  juvenile  cases  filed.  The 
greatest  Increase,  within  the  last  two  years, 
was  In  the  area  of  the  17-year-old  offenders, 
followed  by  16-year-old  offenders.  Many  of 
these  juvenile  cases  Involve  serious  felony 
crimes. 

During  1979.  the  juvenile  probation  de- 
partment of  the  superior  court  handled  362 
cases.  336  males  and  26  females.  A  compari- 
son of  the  first  part  of  1979  with  the  first 
part  of  1980  shows  even  further  that  there 
is  an  upward  trend  In  juvenile  cases  filed  In 
the  superior  court.  As  of  March  25.  1980,  70 
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additional  cases  had  been  referred,  nearly 
double. 

As  mentioned  in  our  governor's  recent 
state  of  the  terrritory  address,  there  is  a 
need  for  a  new  approach  to  the  problem  of 
juvenile  law  violators.  I  suggest  that  you  se- 
riously consider  legislation  that  would  make 
persons  over  the  age  of  16  subject  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  8ut>erior  court  as  adults- 
subject  to  certification  to  the  Juvenile  court, 
if  the  superior  court  finds  It  to  be  in  the 
minor's  and  society's  t>est  Interest.  Such  leg- 
islation, only  applicable  to  felony  cases, 
would  go  far  toward  deterring  crime  on 
Guam.  If  something  Is  not  done  to  turn 
these  young  people  around,  we  will  see  a 
similar  rise  In  adult  crime  within  the  next 
two  years.  Any  such  Juvenile  bill  should  also 
have  a  provision  for  expungement  of  Juve- 
nile records,  so  that  a  youthful  mistake,  by 
a  less  serious  offender,  will  not  follow  a 
person  all  his  life. 

The  court's  alternative  community  service 
program  is  directed  toward  non-\iolent, 
first-time  offenders.  Prom  its  Inception  in 
January  of  1977  to  December  1979,  the  pro- 
gram has  contributed  13,223  hours  of  com- 
munity work  to  53  participating  non-profit 
and  government  agencies.  97  percent  of  all 
those  In  the  program  have  completed  it  sat- 
isfactorily. We  feel  that  such  a  program  has 
all  the  deterrent  value  of  jail  sentence  or  a 
fine  for  selected  offenders  and  offenses.  It 
encourages  a  positive  outlook  and  minimizes 
the  chance  that  a  first-time  offender  con- 
victed of  a  less  serious  offense  wUl  become  a 
repeat  offender.  This  expanded  program, 
now  designated  as  the  alternative  sentenc- 
ing office.  Is  a  continued  funding  effort  by 
the  Guam  criminal  justice  planning  agency. 

The  superior  court  is  currently  cooperat- 
ing In  the  drafting  of  a  comprehensive  resti- 
tution Mil.  Such  a  law  would  provide  for  res- 
titution to  the  victim  of  crime  and  provide  a 
means  for  some  offenders  to  work  their  way 
back  Into  society,  and  to  make  their  victims 
whole. 

Local  and  Federal  officials  have  done 
much  to  remove  the  plague  of  heroin  from 
our  Island.  But  unless  we  also  approach  the 
heroin  problem  with  early  and  effective 
treatment  for  the  addict,  the  problem  of 
heroin  and  heroin-related  crime  will  be  a  re- 
curring one,  and  will  t>e  with  us  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Therefore,  I  propose  a  program  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  criminal  justice  system. 
A  program  on  the  civU  side  of  the  court,  es- 
sentially, a  civil  commitment  law  for  ad- 
dicts. The  present  law  that  provides  direct 
civil  commitment  can  only  be  used  In  the 
case  of  mental  Illness  and  thus  does  not 
apply  to  most  addicts.  The  law  that  does 
provide  for  commitment  for  addicts  only 
provides  for  commitment  after  a  criminal 
charge  has  been  filed.  Something  more  Is 
needed,  something  more  direct,  something 
more  expeditious. 

During  1978,  the  superior  court's  one 
family  counselor  counseled  no  one  In  crimi- 
nal cases,  44  Juvenile  cases,  and  57  marital 
cases.  During  1979,  he  counseled  clients  In  5 
criminal  cases.  55  juvenile  cases,  and  82 
marital  cases.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  large  in- 
crease Is  In  the  area  of  juvenile  and  domes- 
tic cases.  It  should  also  be  considered  that 
the  conciliation  law  was  passed  on  May  30th 
of  1979.  Therefore,  the  yearly  figures  on 
couples  counseled  by  the  superior  court  do 
not  reflect  the  Increase  in  volume  generated 
by  this  new  law. 

If  we  compare  the  first  three  months  of 
this  year  with  the  first  three  months  of  last 
year,  a  strong  upward  trend  emerges. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  last  year  10  cou- 
ples were  counseled.  During  the  first  quar- 
ter of  this  year  29  couples  were  counseled, 
an  increase  of  nearly  300%. 
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One  of  the  saddest  duties  to  fall  upon  a 
Judge  Is  to  preside  over  divorce  cases.  I  need 
not  tell  you  that  the  family  Is  one  of  the 
key  factors  in  the  stability  of  any  society. 
The  recently  enacted  conciliation  law  may 
save  many  marriages  as  it  provides  for  a 
cooling-off  period  with  court  supplied  coun- 
seling l)efore  proceeding  with  a  divorce  case. 

Bill  number  819  currently  pending  before 
you.  would  provide  for  a  second  family 
counselor.  I  strongly  urge  Its  passage.  It  is 
crucial  to  the  preservation  of  family  Integri- 
ty on  Guam. 

Another  family  counselor  position  will 
definitely  be  needed  to  Implement  the 
spouse  abuse  law.  Public  Law  15-60,  passed 
within  the  past  year.  This  law  was  badly 
needed.  Under  this  law,  an  abused  spouse 
may  now  come  directly  to  the  superior 
court,  without  the  need  to  go  to  other  law 
enforcement  agencies  first.  All  an  abused 
spouse,  or  anyone  who  knows  of  a  case  of 
spouse  abuse,  need  do  Is  walk  Into  the 
clerk's  office  of  the  superior  court  and  file  a 
complaint.  In  such  situations  that  can  be  so 
life  threatening,  time  is  of  the  essence  and 
delay  may  be  fatal.  Tills  law  will  Insure  that 
these  Important  cases  get  l)efore  the  supe- 
rior court  with  all  possible  speed. 

In  May  of  1979.  the  superior  court  Imple- 
mented the  traffic  court  records  Informa- 
tion and  management  system.  This  was  In 
an  effort  to  keep  up  with  an  ever-increasing 
flow  of  traffic  cases.  1979  saw  an  80%  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  traffic  citations 
Issued.  33.318  such  citations  were  filed  in 
1979.  The  Judicial  Council  promulgated  new 
rules  for  the  traffic  division  in  an  effort  to 
sp>eed  up  the  flow  of  cases  and  standardize 
the  procedures.  The  superior  court  has  been 
considering  night  operations  for  the  traffic 
court  In  an  effort  to  better  serve  the  public, 
but  will  need  additional  money  to  accom- 
plish this  as  overtime  must  t>e  paid.  Last 
year,  the  traffic  division  of  the  superior 
court  paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Guam  $431,109.00.  The  superior 
court,  as  part  of  its  duties,  also  administers 
various  monies  such  as  trust  funds.  In  an 
effort  to  Improve  its  handling  of  all  funds 
entrusted  to  it,  the  suijerior  court  is  now 
using  the  financial  management  system. 

Recently,  the  department  of  youth  affairs 
has  completed  a  splendid  courtroom  for  our 
use  at  the  juvenile  house.  It  consists  of  a 
courtroom,  judge's  chamber,  and  clerk's 
office.  All  future  hearings  with  respect  to 
offenders  detained  at  the  Department  of 
Youth  Affairs  facility,  will  henceforth  be 
held  there.  We  wish  to  thank  them  for  it. 

The  superior  court  has  only  three  security 
officers.  Because  certain  types  of  proceed- 
ings and  certain  trials  require  more  security 
arrangements  thaji  others,  the  marshals 
have  l>een  utUized  for  additional  security, 
which  is  not  their  primary  duty  but  the 
service  of  process  In  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

Certain  minimal  modifications  are  needed 
for  the  superior  court's  main  building  to 
make  it  more  secure.  There  is  no  facility  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  courthouse  to  hold 
prisoners  awaiting  arraignment.  As  a  result. 
the  court  has  had  to  use  large  numbers  of 
marshals  to  provide  even  minimal  security, 
but  even  this  cannot  guarantee  security  In 
the  absence  of  proper  facilities.  Thus  far,  we 
have  all  been  lucky  in  that  no  extremely 
dangerous  defendant  has  escaped  from  the 
court.  The  safety  of  our  citizens  however 
should  not  be  left  to  luck.  An  appropriation 
la  needed  to  make  security  modifications  to 
the  courthouse. 

The  Judges  and  staff  of  the  superior  court 
wish  to  thank  the  15th  legislature  for  Its 
quick  response  to  the  court's  security  situa- 
tion. It  Is  sad  to  say  that  such  security  prob- 
lems go  hand  in  hand  with  the  operation  of 
the  courts.  Recently,  the  court's  security 
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has  done  a  great  deal  in  the  area  of  physical 
security  of  the  courthouse  and  in  the  area 
of  protection  of  judges. 

No  court  can  function,  no  rights  can  be 
vindicated,  and  no  justice  can  be  done  with- 
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maturity.  But  we  suggest  that  an  attorney 
today  with  those  qualifications  may  view  a 
judicial  appointment  with  some  reserva- 
tions. Potential  applicants  must  weigh  ex- 
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matrimonial,  adoption,  spouse  abuse  cases, 
guardianships,  and  civil  commitments. 

Accordingly,    we   would   recommend   and 
support  legislation  that  would  allow  televl- 
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are  protesting  peacefully  the  shocking 
tragedy  that  continues  to  unfold  in 
Teheran.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
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I  feel  strongly  that  direct  congres- 
sional action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
yearend  spending  sprees.  I  have  intro- 
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lowed  to  spend  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  annual  budgets  in  the  last  two  months 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Right  now,  many  agencies 
exceed  the  20  percent;  one  aeencv  soent  47 
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has  done  a  great  deal  in  the  area  of  physical 
security  of  the  courthouse  and  in  the  area 
of  protection  of  judges. 

No  court  c&n  function,  no  rights  can  be 
vindicated,  and  no  Justice  can  be  done  with- 
out the  maintenance  of  security  for  all  who 
worli  in  the  courthouse  and  for  all  who 
come  before  the  bar  of  Justice 

Over  the  past  year,  this  legislature  and 
administration  have  been  In  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  preserve  our  residents  rights 
and  provide  for  the  betterment  of  all.  But 
rights  cannot  be  created  without  also  creat- 
ing duties  at  the  same  time.  Every  time  a 
bill  is  passed,  every  time  a  bill  la  signed  into 
law.  not  only  are  rights  created,  but  duties 
are  created  as  well. 

This  legislature  has  been  sensitive  over 
the  past  year  to  provide  for  funding  to  im- 
plement the  laws  it  passes.  This  legislature 
has  recognized  that  to  create  programs,  to 
create  rights,  without  the  appropriations  to 
fulfill  those  rights,  is  meaningless.  But 
there  Is  a  third  step  in  this  process.  Once 
rights  are  created,  not  only  must  they  be 
funded,  but  the  courts  must  have  the  capa 
bUity  to  enforce  them.  In  the  past,  the  supe 
rior  court  has  kept  up,  not  only  with  its 
criminal  docJiet,  but  with  itJs  civil  caseload 
as  well.  But  at  this  point  in  time,  the  courts 
are  at  the  point  of  losing  that  capability 

The  superior  court's  caseload  has  in- 
creased tremendously.  Its  duties  have  also 
increased.  Yet  during  fiscal  year  1980.  its 
budget  request  was  reduced  by  $296,598.00 
When  the  effects  of  inflation  are  taken  into 
account,  the  budget  was  cut  more  When 
the  court  budget  is  cut.  the  court  suffers, 
but  more  importantly,  society  suffers. 
Criminal  cases  may  still  be  tried  Just  as 
quickly,  because,  by  law.  they  must  be.  But 
others  suffer.  A  small  merchant  who  must 
wait  and  wait  to  recover  on  a  bad  check,  a 
landowner  who  must  wait  to  get  clear  title 
to  his  land  until  court  calendars  are  less 
crowded,  a  young  couple  who  must  wait  to 
adopt  a  child.  All  suffer.  The  superior  court 
has  the  responsibility  to  make  the  most  effi 
cient  use  of  the  money  alloted  to  it.  The  su- 
perior court  is  meeting  that  responsibility. 
but  there  are  limits  as  to  how  far  money 
will  stretch. 

During  1979,  the  superior  court  generated 
over  half-a-million  dollars,  specifically. 
$626,836.94.  Of  these  revenues.  85  percent 
or  (533.046.30  was  paid  into  the  general 
fund,  the  remainder  of  the  amount  of 
$93,790.64  or  14.9  percent  waa  contributed 
to  the  territorial  law  library  fund. 

It  is  vital  that  the  superior  court  be  able 
to  respond  to  all  the  cases  brought  before  it 
Accordingly,  we  are  seeking  legislation  for 
the  creation  of  a  family  court  division 
*ithin  the  superior  court  Another  judge- 
ship is  absolutely  essential. 

There  are  few  areas  of  the  law  which  bear 
so  directly  on  and  influence  so  profoundly 
the  lives  of  so  many  people.  Hence  it  Is  a  ju 
dicial  function  which  merits  calm,  compe- 
tent, and  considered  attention  in  the  least 
adversary  atmosphere  possible.  When  do- 
mestic discord  reaches  the  intensity  which 
requires  court  intervention,  fair  and  prompt 
resolution  of  marital  problema  is  critical 
not  only  to  the  Utigante  but  to  the  children 
and  to  the  community. 

This  court,  which  would  be  structured 
similarly  to  the  present  Juvenile  court  divi 
sion.  would  encompass  all  matters  relating 
to  the  family,  that  is  to  say.  Juvenile  cases, 
matrimonial  cases,  spouse  abuse  cases,  adop- 
tion cases,  guardianships,  and  civil  commit- 
ments. This  would  speed  up  the  superior 
courts  hearing  of  all  classes  of  cases  and 
may  give  some  hope  of  stemming  the  alarm- 
ing rise  of  domestic  and  Juvenile  cases  filed. 
In  seeking  the  appointment  of  a  new 
judge  we  must  seek  one  with  Judgment, 
stamina,    drive,   sensitivity   and   emotional 
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maturity.  But  we  suggest  that  an  attorney 
today  with  those  qualifications  may  view  a 
judicial  appointment  with  some  reserva- 
tions. Potential  applicants  must  weigh  ex- 
changing some  measure  of  personal  control 
over  his  or  ^  her  economic  destiny  for  a 
career  in  wlUch  salaries  have  been  stagnant 
since  1977  while  the  cost  of  living  has  mush- 
roomed 25.9%.  We  know  that  if  time  per- 
mits, you  will  address  the  issue  as  you  have 
In  the  past.  No  Judicial  system  can  perform 
better  than  the  quality  of  its  Judges.  We  are 
proud  of  the  superior  court  judges  who  are 
hardworking,  InteUigent  and  concerned  Ju- 
rists. We  know  you  want  to  maintain  that 
quality 

Judges  daily  hear  the  emotional  traverse 
of  child  custody  matters,  balancing  risks  in 
persons'  freedom  or  Incarceration  and  ap- 
plying Intricate  calculus  of  adjudicating 
property  rights  and  damages  claims.  Each 
day  our  Judges  must  directly  face  the  trou- 
bled people,  and  people  In  trouble,  whose 
fate  and  fortune  they  determine.  They  oper- 
ate gallantly  in  the  eye  of  legal  storms. 

I  also  wanted  to  mention  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  reform  in  the  manner  in 
which  our  grand  and  petit  Juries  are  picked. 
They  are  currently  chosen  strictly  from 
voter  registration  rolls.  Thus  far.  the  law  on 
this  subject  has  withstood  every  attack 
upon  It.  But  as  the  character  of  our  Island's 
population  changes,  this  method  of  Jury  se- 
lection becomes  more  and  more  vulnerable. 
It  is  time  for  a  change  to  multiple  source 
lists.  Lists  such  as  welfare  rolls,  food  stamp 
lists,  tax  rolls,  etc.  in  addition  to  the  present 
voter  lists,  such  multiple  source  list  legisla- 
tion will  place  our  jury  selection  process 
beyond  any  possibility  of  constitutional 
challenge. 

Another  vital  piece  of  legislation  Is  now 
before  you.  the  Probate  Reform  Bill.  I  urge 
its  passage.  This  bill  would  require  the  court 
to  investigate  unprobated  estates  to  deter- 
mine if  such  estates  should  be  probated.  Un- 
probated estates  may  have  tragic  conse- 
quences, not  only  for  the  heirs,  but  for  the 
future  economic  development  of  Guam. 
Land  which  is  unprobated.  quickly  becomes 
unmarketable  as  the  cost  of  probating  such 
land  mounts  up  from  generation  to  genera 
lion.  This  probate  reform  bill  will  do  much 
to  solve  the  problem,  but  If  It  is  passed, 
funds  must  be  appropriated  to  implement  it. 
Another  measure  that  would  increase  the 
superior  court's  responsiveness  to  the  needs 
of  the  public  would  be  to  raise  the  celling  on 
small  claims  actions  to  $1,000  00.  It  present- 
ly stands  at  $750.00.  Small  claims  actions 
may  be  brought  without  a  lawyer.  It  is  a 
simple,  straight  forward  procedure.  The 
average  small  claims  case  is  disposed  of  with 
much  less  use  of  court  resources  than  the 
average  cIvU  case.  It  U  possible  that  raising 
the  small  claims  limit  may  actually  help  al- 
leviate some  of  the  congestion  of  the  civU 
side  of  the  court's  docket. 

The  superior  court  welcomes  the  recent 
case  of  Gannet  v.  DUpastruale,  which  reaf- 
firmed the  first  amendment  rights  of  the 
media  to  observe  the  functioning  of  our 
system  of  Justice.  In  bygone  days  when  life 
moved  more  leisurely,  people  visited  the 
courtroom.  In  today's  hectic  race  they  go 
only  in  response  to  a  subpoena  or  summons, 
or  when  they  are  directly  Involved  in  a  legal 
proceeding. 

Most  media  coverage  has  always  been  di- 
rected toward  the  criminal  cases,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  civil  cases.  This  is  understand- 
able, for  it  is  the  criminal  cases  that  are 
usually  the  most  newsworthy  to  the  general 
public  but  this  has  obscured  the  fact  that  in 
areas  other  than  criminal,  the  court  is  fall- 
ing behind.  These  areas  include  the  civil 
cases  that  are  so  vital  to  our  Island's  contin- 
ued  economic   development,   and   Juvenile. 
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matrimonial,  adoption,  spouse  abuse  cases, 
guardianships,  and  civil  commitments. 

Accordingly,  we  would  recommend  and 
support  legislation  that  would  allow  televi- 
sion cameras,  still  cameras,  and  tape  record- 
ers In  the  courtroom,  under  appropriate 
guidelines,  it  will  take  legislation  to  accom- 
plish this.  It  would  be  important  that  any 
such  bill  provide  for  regulations  to  be  issued 
by  the  superior  court.  The  vast  majority  of 
court  proceedings  can  and  should  be  open  to 
the  media  to  inform  the  public  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  system  of  Justice.  Let  us  follow 
the  lead  of  21  other  states  and  institute  an 
experiment  to  take  the  courtroom  to  the 
people.  E>emonstration  that  the  Judiciary 
and  news  media,  cooperating  can  help  the 
people  of  our  territory  better  understand 
how  the  Judicial  branch  of  this  government 
functions 

There  are  other  things  that  can  be  done 
to  speed  up  the  pace  of  litigation  in  the  su- 
perior court.  Many  law  offices,  both  public 
and  private  have  installed  word  processing 
systems.  These  systems  automate  the  prepa 
ration  and  typing  of  documents. 

Such  machines  vastly  speed  up  the  prepa- 
ration and  filing  of  papers  in  court  by  law 
offices  and  government  bodies.  Yet.  Judges' 
decisions  in  response  to  such  papers  are  es- 
sentially prepared  as  they  have  been  for 
decades.  The  Superior  Court  currently  has 
one  IBM  mag  card  II  system  to  serve  all  the 
judges,  all  court  departments,  the  Judicial 
council,  and  the  board  of  law  examiners.  It 
simply  cannot  even  begin  to  keep  pace 

It  is  ironic,  but  unless  the  Superior  Court 
installs  some  sort  of  comprehensive  word 
processing  system,  the  Increasing  automa- 
tion of  Guam's  law  offices,  both  public  and 
private,  may  indeed,  result  in  a  slowdowTi  in 
the  handling  of  litigation.  "This  problem  Is 
not  In  the  future,  it  is  upon  us. 

In  closing,  let  me  state  that  great  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  In  securing  to  the  people  of  our 
island  their  legal  rights  to  freedom  and  se- 
curity, but  the  task  is  not  over  yet  The  pas- 
sage of  any  bill  Is  an  act  of  trust  on  the  part 
of  this  legislature. 

Trust  that  the  Executive  Branch  will 
faithfully  enforce  the  law.  and  that  the  Ju 
dicial  Branch  will  faithfully  adjudicate 
cases  arising  under  the  law.  But  each  of  our 
three  branches  needs  the  resources  to  carry 
out  Its  function,  to  fulfill  that  trust,  for  it  Is 
only  by  the  working  together  of  our  three 
branches  of  government  that  the  rights, 
safety,  and  economic  well-being  of  our  tern 
tory  will  be  assured. 
Thank  you, 

Paul  J.  Abbate. 
Presiding  Judge, 
Superior  Court  of  Guaw 
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PATRIOTISM  IN  HAMILTON 
TOWNSHIP,  MICH 


HON.  DAVE  STOCKMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
illegal  detention  of  our  E]mbassy  per 
sonnel  in  Iran  has  been  felt  in  the 
hearts  of  every  American.  We  read  our 
newspapers,  listen  to  our  radios,  and 
watch  our  televisions,  hoping  for  a 
breakthrough  in  the  long  drawTi  out 
crisis. 

What  often  goes  unrecognized,  how- 
ever, are  the  efforts  and  feelings  of 
thousands  of  American  citizens- 
people  who,  on  the  grassroots  level. 


are  protesting  peacefully  the  shocking 
tragedy  that  continues  to  unfold  in 
Teheran.  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  the  efforts 
that  one  group  of  southwestern  Michi- 
gan citizens  has  undertaken  to  honor 
the  50  American  hostages  and  their 
families. 

Last  month,  the  families  of  Hamil 
ion  Township  in  Van  Buren  County, 
Mich.,  erected  a  imique  memorial  to 
the  hostages  and  their  loved  ones.  Ar 
ranged  in  a  wide  circle.  49  American 
flags  donated  by  township  families  are 
flying  at  this  very  moment  in  the 
southern  Michigan  breeze.  A  50th  flag, 
higher  than  the  rest,  flies  at  the 
center  The  flags  each  bear  the  name 
of  the  donor  and  will  be  sent  to  the 
hostage  families  when  the  hostages 
are  finally  released. 

The  Hamilton  Township  families 
have  erected  this  memorial  not  as  any 
kind  of  political  gesture,  but  rather  as 
an  expression  of  compassion  and 
unity— unity  of  the  American  family 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation,  and  the 
hostage  families  in  particular,  need 
our  genuine  support.  The  ring  of  flags 
in  Hamilton  Township  signifies  to  the 
hostage  families  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  hopes  and  prayers  that 
the  hostages  be  returned  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  especially  like 
to  recognize  Mr.  James  Postello.  a  Van 
Buren  County  carpenter  who  orga 
nized  the  Hamilton  Township  memori 
al.  He  was  a,ssisted  by  a  project  com- 
mittee consisting  of  his  father.  Daniel 
Postello.  Mike  Frohelick.  Mike  and 
Burden  Flowers.  Mike  and  Larry 
Conway.  Jim  Strand.  Oroville  Hamil- 
ton. Rev.  Theodore  Neeley,  and  Var- 
dell  Smith.  These  men  have  provided  a 
noble  example  cf  the  spirit  of  the 
American  people  during  this  crisis  and 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  salut- 
ing their  efforts.* 


WASTEFUL  YEAREND  SPENDING 
SPREES 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  11 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFJ>RESENTATI VES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair 
man  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Resources,  I 
have  been  conducting  a  major  invest! 
gation  into  wasteful  Federal  contract- 
ing and  yearend  spending  abuses.  The 
subcommittee's  probe  has  revealed 
that  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  tax 
payers'  dollars  are  wasted  on  unneces- 
sary projects  and  purchases  during  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  In 
fiscal  year  1979.  seven  major  Federal 
agencies  spent  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  single  year  appropriations  in 
the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year— 
HUD  spent  47.2  percent,  EPA  spent 
41.7  percent.  Commerce  spent  30.3  per- 
cent, HEW  spent  22.9  percent.  Interior 
spent  23.1  percent.  Postal  Service 
spent  22.1  percent.  DOT  spent  22.8 
percent. 
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1  feel  strongly  that  direct  congres- 
sional action  must  be  taken  to  stop  the 
yearend  spending  sprees.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  4717,  to  limit 
yearend  spending  to  20  percent  of  an 
agency's  annual  appropriation  and  it 
was  approved  by  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
last  December.  The  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  House  Government  Oper 
ations  Committee  and  I  am  hopeful  it 
will  be  considered  by  the  full  House  in 
late  spring  or  early  summer.  I  also 
plan  to  offer  a  yearend  spending 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  resolution  when  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  full  House  later  this 
month.  Congress  must  plug  this  loop- 
hole which  allows  uncontrolled  Feder 
al  spending  to  continue. 

I  share  with  my  colleagues  an  edito- 
rial that  ran  in  the  Potomac  News  in 
Wood  bridge.  Va.,  in  support  of  my  ef- 
forts to  stop  wasteful  Federal  con- 
tracting and  eliminate  yearend  spend 
ing  sprees: 

Budget  Cutting  Prom  Mr.  Harris 

Calls  to  decrease  governmental  exf>endi- 
lures  by  improving  efficiency  often  have  a 
hollow  ring  to  them. 

Relatively  liberal  candidates  who  want  to 
maintain  or  improve  programs  but  do  not 
want  to  be  associated  with  high  taxes  often 
rally  around  the  banner  of  efficiency.  Usu 
ally,  we  don't  pay  much  attention. 

Well,  it's  lime  to  pay  attention. 

When  Rep.  Herbert  Harris  began  public 
hearings  on  government  agencies'  use  of  pri- 
vate consulting  firms,  people  sneered.  They 
contended  that  Mr.  Harris  was  simply 
trying  to  please  his  Northern  Virginia  con 
stituenls,  many  of  whom  are,  or  would  like 
to  be.  federal  employees. 

However.  Mr.  Harris  had  obviously  talked 
with  lots  of  federal  employees.  We  had,  too. 
and  we  had  heard  that  federal  agencies 
were  using  private  consulting  firms  to 
bypass  restrictions  on  federal  hiring.  We 
had  heard  that  consulting  firms  were,  as  a 
practical  matter,  making  the  kinds  of  policy 
decisions  which  should  be  made  wilhin  the 
government.  We  had  heard  that  the  costs 
associated  with  private  contracts  are  stag- 
gering. 

At  Mr.  Harris'  behest,  the  General  Ac 
counting  Office  undertook  a  study  of  the 
use  of  private  consultants  by  seven  govern- 
ment agencies.  The  rerwrt.  made  public  last 
week,  confirmed  all  the  things  we  had  heard 
informally,  and  it  included  other  reports  ol 
abuse  as  well. 

The  upshot  Is  that  u.se  of  private  consul- 
tants is  costing  governmental  agencies  and, 
therefore,  all  taxpayers  a  bundle.  There  are 
no  hard  figures,  but  estimates  run  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  or  $6  billion  per  year. 
Other  estimates  indicate  that  l)etween  one 
third  and  one  half  of  these  expenditures  are 
a  total  waste. 

Now,  that's  big  money,  really  big  money 
Suddenly,  the  call  for  reducing  government 
expenditure  by  Improving  efficiency  makes 
a  lot  of  sense.  Everyone  should  be  listening 

Congress  is  now  begiiming  the  agonizing 
process  of  trying  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  by  cutting  everybody's  programs 
without  creating  undue  suffering.  Getting  a 
handle  on  the  private  contractmg  problems 
would  not.  by  any  means,  bring  the  federal 
budget  into  balance,  but  it  certainly  would 
help. 

One  potential  source  of  assistance  will  be 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Harris  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Congressional  budget  resolution:  he 
will  propose  that  federal  agencies  not  be  al- 
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lowed  to  spend  more  than  20  percent  of 

their  annual  budgets  in  the  last  two  months 
of  the  fiscal  year.  Right  now.  many  agencies 
exceed  the  20  percent:  one  agency  spent  47 
percent  of  Its  1979  budget  in  the  last  two 
months.  The  idea  is  that,  if  you  haven't 
spent  last  year's  money,  you  have  a  tough 
time  justifying  an  increased  budget  for  the 
coming  year.  Hence,  there  is  an  annual  rush 
to  spend. 

The  Harris  amendment  should  help  elimi- 
nate fwintless  spending,  as  well  as  cut  some 
of  the  most  foolish  consulting  contracts. 
However,  it  is  not  going  to  .solve  the  entire 
problem. 

More  legislation  is  now  being  *Tltten  to 
attempt  to  cope  with  some  more  aspects  of 
private  contracting. 

While  Mr.  Harris  and  other  Congressman 
work  on  specific  solutions  to  the  problem, 
let  us  all  take  time  to  applaud  Mr.  Harris" 
efforts.  The  savings  we  may  see  will  come 
from  a  concern  for  government  programs,  as 
well  as  goverriment  spending.  They  will 
come  from  Mr.  Harris'  listening  to  federal 
workers  talk  alwut  what  was  really  happen- 
ing in  their  agencies  Perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, they  will  come  from  Mr.  Harris'  hard 
work  and  sense  of  direction.* 


SECRETARIES  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr  DOWNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
is  Secretaries  Day.  These  wonderful 
people  who  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
get  through  our  hectic  days  here  In 
Congress  should  be  recognized  for 
their  efficiency,  loyalty,  and  unfailing 
good  humor. 

In  recognition  of  the  secretary,  the 
week  of  April  20-26.  1980,  has  been 
designated  as  Secretaries  Week.  In 
keeping  with  the  best  tradition  of 
their  profession,  secretaries  are  ac- 
cepting vital  responsibilities  and  are 
performing  important  roles  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  government.  The 
efforts  of  these  professionals  and  their 
many  contributions  to  the  Nation's 
progress  are  significant.  To  recognize 
the  secretaries  now  doing  their  jobs  di- 
ligently and  to  encourage  others  to 
enter  this  worthy  career,  it  is  essential 
that  rightful  acknowledgement  be 
given  their  talents. 

Therefore,  I  proclaim  the  week  of 
April  20-26,  1980,  as  Secretaries  Week, 
and  ask  that  all  business  and  industry 
join  me  in  giving  due  recognition  to 
this  group.* 


MS    TINNINA  ROSS-EDUCATOR 
OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  annoimce  to  this  great 
body  that  the  University  of  Scranton's 
chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa  has 
named  Ms.  Tinnina  Ross  as  recipient 
of  the  Educator  of  the  Year  award  to 
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be  presented   this   Friday.   April    25. 
1980. 

The  announcement  of  Ms.  Ross  as 
recipient  of  this  award  is  a  trulv  out- 
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other  amendment*,  which  the  House 
rejected,  that  would  have  Increased 
the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be 
transferred  fn  Tcartivato  tHa  .Qsia/<f<ira 
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The  spread  of  this  disease  occurs  be- 
cause of  the  Inability  of  our  health 
agencies  to  maintain  adequate  moni- 
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age.  For  a  half-century,  Nancy  Drew 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  Increasing 
social  pressures  of  a  teenage  world,  a 
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has  retarded  support  for  indexation  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  That  is  concern 
over    Inaccuracies    in    the    Consumer 
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reasonable  doubts  about  linking  every- 
thing in  society  to  the  CPI. 
Under  my  bill  the  IROI  would  be 
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be  presented  this  Friday.   April   25. 
1980. 

The  announcement  of  Ms.  Ross  as 
recipient  of  this  award  is  a  truly  out- 
standing one  for  it  reflects  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  character  of  the 
people  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania 
in  their  loyalty  and  dedication  to  ex- 
cellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  words  about  the 
career  of  this  woman  is  in  order  at  this 
time.  She  began  her  teaching  career  as 
a  kindergarten  teacher  and  later  was  a 
guidance  counselor  as  well  as  school 
psychologist.  In  1966.  when  the  Scran- 
ton  School  Board  created  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  she 
was  appointed  the  department's  ad- 
ministrator. She  served  In  that  posi- 
tion for  14  years  until  her  retirement 
on  March  1,  1980. 

Ms.  Ross  was  the  recipient  of  the 
William  Van  Essen  Award  by  the 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania  Optomet- 
ric  Society  for  distinguished  service  on 
behalf  of  the  visual  welfare  of  chil- 
dren in  1977  and  was  cited  as  1  of  10 
outstanding  graduates  by  the  Alum- 
nae Association  on  the  61st  anniversa- 
ry of  Marywood  College. 

In  closing.  I  send  my  very  best  to  her 
family,  friends,  and  wellwlshers  on 
this  most  memorable  occasion.  Thank 
you.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  ON 
REGISTRATION  VOTE 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  MISSOCM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  absent  yesterday 
when  the  House  voted  on  final  passage 
to  approve  House  Joint  Resolution  521 
by  a  vote  of  219  to  180.  The  resolution 
makes  additional  funds  available  for 
the  Selective  Service  System.  Had  I 
been  present.  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  this  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation. Prom  votes,  in  which  I  partici- 
pated, taken  prior  to  the  final  vote,  it 
was  obvious  that  this  measure  would 
be  enacted.  Had  this  not  been  the  case. 
I  would  have  broken  my  other  com- 
mitment to  be  present  on  the  question 
of  final  passage.  It  became  obvious 
that  the  question  of  final  passage  was 
already  decided  by  the  vote  on  the 
committee  substitute  which  I  voted 
for. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the 
debate  and  consideration  of  the  var- 
ious amendments  offered  to  the  reso- 
lution. I  voted  consistent  with  those 
who  favored  reinstitution  of  registra- 
tion. On  the  "test"  vote,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  to  Increase  the  trans- 
fer authority  to  $13.2  million  from 
$4.7  million,  I  was  present  and  voted 
for  the  Increased  transfer  authority.  It 
was  obvious  from  the  vote  margin  on 
this  pivotal  amendment  that  its  pas- 
sage decided  the  issue  of  draft  regis- 
tration. I  also  indicated  my  support 
for   registration    by   supporting    two 
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other  amendments,  which  the  House 
rejected,  that  would  have  Increased 
the  amount  of  funds  that  could  be 
transferred  to  reactivate  the  Selective 
Service  System. 

I  believe,  along  with  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues,  that  the  Nation's  mili- 
tary manpower  deficiencies  are  the 
most  serious  problem  facing  our 
Armed  Forces,  and  that  we^must  take 
action  to  reverse  the  trend  of  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  deficiencies  in 
our  forces  which  have  resulted  from 
total  reliance  on  the  All  Volunteer 
Force  concept.  While  registration  will 
certainly  not  solve  all  of  our  manpow- 
er problems.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
fact  that  this  body  has  at  least  pointed 
itself  in  the  right  direction  and  has 
taken  an  Important  first  step  to 
strengthen  our  military  manpower. 

The  fact  is  that  we  can  spend  our 
entire  budget  on  military  hardware, 
more  guns,  and  more  ammunition,  and 
not  appreciably  improve  our  deterrent 
capability  unless  we  have  the  soldiers 
to  man  our  outposts  and  use  the  weap- 
ons we  Intend  to  buy.  Again.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  this  body  had  the 
courage  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
this  end.  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
continue  to  show  this  wisdom  and 
courage  in  future  votes  which  address 
our  military  manpower  needs.# 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  TO 
HOST  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 
MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
LUNG  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
May  of  this  year,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia will  be  honored  to  host  the  dia- 
mond jubilee  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Lung  Association.  Since 
1904  this  organization,  the  first  volun- 
tary health  agency  established  in  our 
Nation,  has  carried  on  research  and 
public  education  on  the  causes  and 
treatment  of  diseases  afflicting  the 
lungs. 

Dignitaries  from  several  nations,  in- 
cluding a  large  contingent  from 
Canada,  will  join  with  their  American 
counterparts  in  marking  this  miles- 
tone. No  more  appropriate  location 
could  be  found  for  this  convocation 
than  this  greatest  of  international 
capitals. 

There  is.  however,  a  cruel  irony  that 
shadows  our  pleasure  at  being  chosen 
as  host  city  for  this  celebration.  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  has  perennially  ranked  in 
the  top  three  major  U.S.  cities  in  the 
incidence  of  tuberculosis,  and  latest 
figures  show  little  abatement  of  this 
alarming  situation.  It  is  a  shame  and 
an  embarrassment  to  all  of  us  that  the 
Nation's  Capital  of  the  United  States 
should  be  blighted  by  a  disease  whose 
treatment  has  been  known  for  dec- 
ades. The  tuberculosis  rate  in  this  city 
approaches  one  new  case  every  day. 
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The  spread  of  this  disease  occurs  be- 
cause of  the  Inability  of  our  health 
agencies  to  maintain  adequate  moni- 
toring programs— an  inability  stem- 
ming directly  from  the  lack  of  funds 
to  keep  these  programs  going  at  ap- 
propriate levels. 

Tuberculosis  treatment  does  not 
stop  with  the  Individual.  Relatives  and 
other  close  contacts  should  be  checked 
as  well,  since  the  TB  germ  can  spread 
by  proximity  with  someone  whose  dis- 
ease is  active.  Unless  this  kind  of  fol- 
lowup  is  done,  the  chain  of  infection 
will  not  be  broken. 

Tuberculosis  attacks  every  economic 
and  social  group;  but,  it  is  the  poor 
who  suffer  most  by  the  inadequate 
funding  of  TB  control  programs,  be- 
cause conditions  of  poverty  help  breed 
the  disease. 

The  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  recently  taken  several 
positive  steps  toward  controlling  tu- 
berculosis, including  the  appointment 
of  a  full-time  TB  control  officer  who 
has  already  begim  a  vigorous  effort  to 
upgrade  the  performance  of  the  De- 
partment of  Human  Services  with 
regard  to  this  disease.  Despite  these 
gains,  however,  further  efforts  are 
being  limited  by  the  currently  inad- 
equate level  of  funding.  The  TB  con- 
trol budget  has  dropped  considerably 
since  1972.  because  of  budgetary  con- 
straints, despite  a  substantial  need  for 
this  service  among  the  people  of  the 
District. 

As  we  welcome  the  American  Lung 
Association  to  Washington,  D.C..  I  call 
upon  Members  of  Congress  to  take 
action  to  Improve  the  "lung  life"  of 
America's  citizens.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  restore  the  funds  which  are  needed 
to  eradicate  tuberculosis  from  the  pop- 
ulation. I  can  think  of  no  better  way 
to  mark  the  achievements,  nationwide, 
of  the  American  Lung  Association, 
while  at  the  same  time  improving  the 
health  of  our  citizens.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HARRIET  S.  ADAMS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  HEW  JKRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently, 
feature  articles  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  Newark  Star  Ledger  celebrat- 
ed the  50th  year  of  the  floorboard 
groans  and  creepy  cat  burglars  who 
plagued  but  never  defeated  Nancy 
Drew,  the  daring  girlhood  mystery 
idol  who  should  be  68  by  now.  I  would 
Uke  to  Join  the  Post  and  Ledger  in 
paying  tribute  to  Harriet  S.  Adams,  of 
Maplewood,  N.J.,  known  to  her  readers 
as  Carolyn  Keene,  the  author  of  such 
wonderful  tales  of  Intrigue  as  "Secret 
of  the  Golden  Pavilion",  "Mystery  of 
the  Brass-Bound  Trunk",  and  "The  In- 
visible Intruder." 

The  cunning  girl  detective  who  skill- 
fully drives  her  dark  blue  roadster 
through  the  pages  of  these  books  is  a 
rare  literary  heroine  for  our  day  and 
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age.  For  a  half-century,  Nancy  Drew 
has  not  succumbed  to  the  increasing 
social  pressures  of  a  teenage  world,  a 
world  in  which  traditional  morality  is 
unpopular  and  old  fashioned.  Harriet 
Adams  has  created  a  timeless  charac- 
ter: a  girl  who  has  only  aged  2  years 
throughout  her  adventurous  50-year 
career  just  so  that  she  could  drive  le- 
gally in  all  States.  Her  modem-genera- 
tir  n  adjustments  go  only  as  far  as 
wt  aring  jeans  and  permitting  her  boy- 
fr  end,  Ned  Nickerson.  to  give  her  a 
f  w  friendly  kisses. 

Harriet  Adams  has  given  us  an  un- 
flinching character  of  solid  moral 
fiber  and  joyous  adolescent  curiosit:'. 
For  50  years.  Nancy  Drew  has  delight- 
?d  and  inspired  70  million  preteen- 
agers  with  her  wit  and  courage.  It  can 
not  be  doubted  that  she  has  been  a 
role  model  for  many  an  ambitious 
young  girl;  Liz  Carpenter,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education,  has  recently 
admitted  that  she  wanted  to  be  Just 
like  Nancy  Drew. 

At  87,  Harriet  Adams  has  Just  pub- 
lished her  59th  book,  "The  Flying 
Saucer  Mystery"  and  is  working  on 
number  60.  which  will  be  completed 
this  summer.  Her  limitless  imagina- 
tion, shaped  by  versions  of  her  own 
childhood  and  teenage  adventures  as 
well  as  her  later  travels  throughout 
most  of  tne  world,  continues  to  make 
the  Nancy  Drew  books  one  of  the  most 
popular  series  around.  Harriet  Adams' 
social  and  literary  contribution  de- 
serves the  acclaim  not  only  of  her 
readers  but  of  their  parents  and  edu- 
cators as  well. 

1  am  proud  to  honor  Mrs.  Adams  by 
bringing  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
this  meritorious  anniversary.* 


TAX  INDEXATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
I N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  index  In- 
come tax  brackets. 

This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  popu- 
lar on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
for  decades.  But  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  regrettably  have 
.shied  away  from  this  issue. 

I  suspect  it  has  taken  on  a  partisan 
flavor  because  tax  indexation  was 
broached  and  pushed  by  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  A.  Taft  in  the  early  1950's. 
If  we  look  at  the  most  popular  indexa- 
tion bill  introduced  this  Congress,  Mr. 
Gradison's  H.R.  365,  we  find  that  it 
has  96  Republican  consponsors  and 
only  19  Democratic  cosponsors. 

I  have  long  been  concerned  at  the 
lack  of  movement  on  indexation.  It  is 
really  an  Issue  of  equity  and  ought  not 
to  be  mired  in  partisanship.  1  note 
that  in  Canada  indexation  was  enacted 
several  years  ago  by  a  liberal  govern- 
ment. 

Apart  from  the  specter  of  partisan- 
ship, one  issue,  and  a  legitimate  one. 
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has  retarded  support  for  indexation  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  That  is  concern 
over  inaccuracies  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

If  we  are  to  Index  tax  brackets,  the 
key  policy  question  Is  what  do  we 
Index  them  to.  The  standard  solution 
is  to  tie  tax  brackets  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  is  widely  if  falsely 
considered  to  l>e  a  measure  of  the  cost 
of  living. 

The  bill  I  am  Introducing  today 
breaks  with  this  pattern.  It  specifical- 
ly authorizes  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics to  devise  a  new  measure,  dubbed 
the  "Index  of  the  Rate  of  Inflation." 
The  IROI  would  be  designed  specLfi- 
cally  "for  the  purpose  of  reflecting 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living." 

The  bill  does  not  detail  the  structure 
of  the  IROI,  a  subject  that  Is  not  very 
suitable  for  the  statute  books.  I  would 
expect  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
to  work  closely  with  the  relevant  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  in  designing 
the  IROI.  I  would  point  out  that  con- 
siderable research  and  analytical  work 
has  already  been  done;  we  are  not 
talking  about  starting  from  scratch 
trying  to  devise  some  wholly  new  con- 
cept without  any  idea  of  where  we  are 
going.  The  IROI  that  I  have  In  mind 
would,  for  example,  use  a  "flow  of 
services"  approach  in  calculating  infla- 
tion In  the  shelter  area.  One  of  the 
major  problems  with  the  CPI  is  that  it 
in  effect  assumes  that  every  citizen  is 
buying  a  new  home  each  month.  Thus 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  real  estate  is 
listed  as  an  Inflationary  burden  for  all 
when  it  is  actually  a  growth  in  the 
value  of  assets  for  most. 

For  the  purpose  of  measuring 
changes  in  consumer  prices,  the  CPI 
very  logically  uses  fixed  weights.  Here 
is  what  this  means.  The  BLS  surveyed 
our  spending  patterns  in  1972-73.  We 
spent  X  percent  of  our  income  on  beef 
and  y  percent  on  gasoline  then.  Those 
weights  are  fixed;  they  are  set  in  con- 
crete. In  reality,  of  course,  spending 
habits  have  changed. 

In  Just  the  last  year  we  cut  gasoline 
consumption  by  5  percent.  If  we  look 
at  food,  we  find  that  in  the  last  dozen 
years  beef  prices  have  risen  20  percent 
faster  than  the  general  Increase  In  the 
CPI.  while  poultry  prices  have  risen  44 
percent  less.  In  other  words,  poultry 
prices  have  risen  at  only  half  the  rate 
of  the  overall  CPI.  The  public,  not  11- 
logically,  is  eating  more  chicken  and 
less  steak.  The  public,  very  logically 
for  a  society  that  believes  In  the  mar- 
ketplace, has  adjusted  its  eating 
habits.  The  CPI  has  not  been  adjusted 
accordingly,  however.  Thus,  the  CPI  is 
not  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  living,  it  is 
a  measure  of  consumer  prices.  Just  as 
its  name  clearly  states.  What  we  need, 
however,  is  an  index  designed  specifi- 
cally to  measure  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living.  And  that  is  the  reason  1  am  pro 
posing  the  IROI. 

The  IROI  will  fill  a  large  gap  in  our 
statistical  package.  And,  I  believe,  it 
will  make  tax  indexation  much  more 
palatable  to  Members  who  have  quite 
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reasonable  doubts  about  linking  every- 
thing in  society  to  the  CPI. 

Under  my  bill  the  IROI  would  be 
used  to  adjust  Lax  brackets  each  year 
automatically. 

Let  me  explain  the  effect  of  our  cur- 
rent unindexed  tax  system.  Take  the 
example  of  a  childless  couple  earning 
$10,000.  A  look  at  this  year's  tax  tables 
shows  that  they  will  pay  $707  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes  or  a  tax  rate  of  7.1 
percent. 

Now,  if  the  cost  of  living  rises  10  per- 
cent and  their  income  goes  up  an 
equal  amount,  they  haven't  gained  a 
penny  in  spending  power.  Yet  at  their 
new  income  level  of  $11,000  they  will 
be  paying  $887  or  8.1  percent  of  their 
income  in  Federal  taxes.  The  marginal 
tax  on  that  added  $1,000  is  a  whopping 
18  percent,  when  it  ought  to  be  7.1 
percent. 

Under  current  law,  everyone  earning 
from  $10,000  to  $10,050  is  taxed  at  the 
rate  of  7.1  percent.  Under  my  bill,  this 
tax  bracket  and  all  other  tax  brackets 
would  be  linked  to  the  IROI.  If  the 
IROI  shows  the  cost  of  living  rose  10 
percent  in  a  year,  then  next  year  the 
7.1-percent  tax  bracket  would  range 
from  $11,000  to  $11,055. 

Under  my  bill,  the  personal  exemp- 
tion, which  is  now  $1,000.  would  also 
be  indexed  to  the  IROI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  current  tax  struc- 
ture is  a  crime.  The  Federal  Treasury 
ought  not  to  be  benefiting  from  infla- 
tion. Ideally,  of  course,  we  should  do 
away  with  inflation  entirely.  While 
that  remains  an  elusive  goal  we  cam 
serve  our  people  best  by  guaranteeing 
that  as  the  cost  of  living  rises  we  will 
not  use  the  tax  structure  to  pummel 
them  even  more.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  all  Members— Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike— to  give 
their  support  to  Indexation  of  tax 
brackets* 


HIGH  LOW  SILVER 


HON.  JIMcSANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  6,  the  CBS  "60  Minutes"  news 
program  aired  a  segment  entitled. 
'High  Low  Silver."  focusing  on  the 
price  fluctuation  of  silver. 

Although  an  important  commodity, 
neither  the  availability  of  silver  nor 
the  massive  price  fluctuations  sur- 
rounding its  manipulation  Is  as  poten- 
tially devastating  to  America's  inter- 
ests as  related  concerns  regarding 
cobalt,  manganese,  chromium,  and 
platinum.  Crucial  to  our  national  de- 
fense and  our  industrial  base  which 
supports  it.  each  of  these  minerals  Is 
nearly  100  percent  imp>orted  from  for- 
eign sources. 

While  gamblers  like  Mr.  Hunt  lost 
millions  on  speculations  on  the  silver 
market,  the  gamble  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  on  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  will  spell  massive  loss 
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for   aU   Americans— a   loss   that   may 
well  threaten  our  national  survival. 
Mr.   Speaker,   it   is   Important   that 
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Often  times  it  takes  half  a  dozen  calls  to  get 
through  to  the  person  having  the  informa- 
tion to  answer  a  question. 
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question  these  people  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. After  these  experiences  at  Toms  com- 
mittee sessions  and  following  through  in  the 
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OF        PIKESVTLLE  Farmer;    to    team    managers    Brian 
SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    VISIT  Ritter,    Daren   Atteberry.   Doug   Lee, 
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for  all   Americans— a   loss   that   may 
well  threaten  our  national  survival. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Important  that 
Government  officials  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  not  lose  sight  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  minerals.  The 
volatility  of  the  minerals  market  is 
greater  than  the  price  fluctuations 
projected  by  the  "60  Minutes'  pro- 
gram.* I 


VIEWS  OF  A  PRIVATE  CITIZEN 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  observations  of  one  of  my 
South  Dakota  constituents.  Dale 
Washnock,  a  young  family  farmer 
from  Stratford,  who  recently  complet- 
ed a  2-week  period  as  a  member  of  my 
Washington  staff. 

Once  a  month,  for  a  2  week  period,  I 
select  a  South  Dakotan  to  work  along 
side  my  congressional  staff  to  better 
learn  the  many  aspects  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  legislation  process  and  the 
Federal  Government. 

In  his  observations.  Dale  describes 
his  realization  about  the  complexities 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
and  his  observations  of  the  role  a  pri- 
vate citizen  can  play  in  the  govern- 
mental process. 

I  insert  the  text  of  Dale's  remarks 
Into  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

When  I  read  in  the  Brown  County  News 
that  Congressman  Tom  Daschle  had  a  Con- 
gressional Exchange  Program,  where  he 
wanted  to  bring  South  Dakotans  to  Wash- 
ington to  work  on  his  Congressional  staff 
and  learns  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Federal 
government,  1  decided  to  drop  him  a  line 
telling  him  I  was  interested. 

I  didn't  expect  to  be  chosen,  as  I  only  had 
met  Tom  once,  but  In  January.  I  got  a  call 
from  one  of  Tom's  staff  people  and  the 
plans  for  my  work  period  in  Toms  Washing- 
ton office  were  finalized. 

As  a  result  of  the  embargo,  Tom  told  me 
he  realized  that  the  early  part  of  1980 
would  be  a  crucial  year  for  many  young 
fanners  in  South  Dakota.  As  a  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  he  knew 
that  the  Committee  would  be  debating 
many  different  proposals  for  the  upcoming 
farm  program,  and  he  wanted  to  have  the 
advice  of  a  young  farmer  when  these  bills 
came  before  the  Committee.  Thus.  I  came  to 
Washington  mainly  to  work  on  agricultural 
programs  and  learn  how  the  Federal  govern- 
ment affects  agriculture. 

A  large  portion  of  my  time  in  Toms  office 
was  spent  on  collection  and  documentation 
of  information  from  people  of  South 
Dakota.  There  are  many  view  points  that 
can  be  Uken  on  Issues,  and  that  close  and 
frequent  contact  with  South  DakoU  citizens 
Is  one  way  to  Insure  that  South  Dakota's 
wants  and  needs  are  understood  and  repre- 
sented. 

By  helping  Tom  and  his  staff  answer  calls 
on  his  loll  free  telephone  and  letters  from 
South  Dakotans,  I  found  you  don't  get  re- 
sulu  on  the  first  call  or  even  the  second. 
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Often  times  it  takes  half  a  dozen  calls  to  get 
through  to  the  person  having  the  informa- 
tion to  answer  a  question. 

I  found  that  letters  and  phone  calls  to 
Tom's  office  are  treated  with  importance  as 
they  are  excellent  tools  to  help  keep  Tom 
abreast  of  what  is  happening  in  South 
Dakota.  Despite  the  fact  Tom  returns  to 
South  Dakota  regularly,  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  up  to  date  on  news  from  Aberdeen  and 
Vermillion.  It  is  at  an  Open  Door  Meeting 
that  I  had  my  first  close  contact  with  Tom 
and  could  personally  express  my  views  to 
him  and  build  a  foundation  for  future  corre- 
spondence. Very  little  can  be  solved  If  our 
Congressmen  don't  know  what  their  con- 
stituents problems  are. 

Daschle  is  a  memt)er  of  the  Agriculture 
Conm^ittee.  which  gives  South  Dakotans  a 
vital  opportunity  to  funnel  In  legislation 
pertinent  to  South  Dakota's  number  one  in- 
dustry, agriculture.  One  must  keep  In  mind 
that  around  13,000  bills  are  introduced  each 
session.  Because  of  the  debating  on  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  as  well  as  the  amending 
that  is  Involved,  It  is  no  wonder  so  much 
time  Is  needed  to  get  a  bill  passed.  It  is  just 
as  difficult  to  get  12  members  of  a  Commit- 
tee to  agree  as  It  Is  to  get  a  dozen  farmers  to 
agree  on  any  given  Issue.  You  can  imagine 
the  difficulty  getting  535  Congressmen  to  be 
in  a  common  agreement. 

As  far  as  agriculture,  the  view  point  I  am 
coming  home  with  is  first,  the  farmers  must 
keep  in  perspective  the  vast  size  of  the  na- 
tional government.  Farmers  are  2  percent  of 
the  United  States  population,  so  they  must 
work  for  legislation  that  Is  attractive  to  the 
consumer  as  well.  Farmers  want  agriculture 
programs  to  keep  family  farms  solvent  and 
to  encourage  young  men  to  pursue  a  career 
In  farming.  This,  In  turn,  will  ensure  the 
consumer  a  supply  of  high  quality,  inexpen- 
sive foods  and  fibers.  Farmers  must  keep  in 
mind  that  agriculture  programs  must  be 
sold  for  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer. 
We  must  not  ask  the  agriculture  to  be  subsi- 
dized by  the  rest  of  the  American  economy. 
but  to  sell  the  realism  that  today's  agrlciil- 
ture  programs  are  subsidizing  the  consum- 
er's grocery  blU. 

My  experience  from  sitting  In  on  Tom 
Daschle's  Agriculture  Subcommittee  ses- 
sions bears  out  the  fact  that  when  some 
conunon  goals  are  employed,  legislation  can 
effectively  be  worked  up  the  bureaucratic 
ladder. 

One  committee  session  I  sat  on  dealt  with 
finding  a  solution  to  control  the  1980  crop 
production.  After  considerable  debate  the 
session  yielded  a  10  percent  wheat  diversion 
program  at  $1.50  per  bushel  on  the  diverted 
acres  and  a  15  percent  corn  diversion  pro- 
gram at  $1  25  per  bushel.  The  following  ses- 
sion dealt  with  the  livestock  and  grains 
markup  on  the  embargo  legislation.  The  ses- 
sion marlcup  consideration  included  H.R. 
6245.  a  bill  that  would  set  the  loan  level  for 
any  commodity,  which  the  Federal  govern- 
ment suspends  the  export  sales  and  contin- 
ues commercial  trade,  at  90  percent  of 
parity.  When  an  embargo  Is  set  for  reasons 
of  national  security  and  foreign  policy  the 
loan  level  would  be  set  at  the  average 
market  price  before  the  embargo. 

After  considerable  debate  and  amending, 
the  bill  was  sent  on  to  the  full  Committee 
for  consideration.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  legal  counsel  and  USDA  representatives 
that  are  present  to  give  estimates  on  costs, 
expected  farm  participation,  and  any  other 
facts  needed  by  the  Committee  to  consider  a 
bill. 

Interest  groups,  such  as  the  American  Ag- 
riculture Movement  and  the  Farmers  Union, 
as  well  as  private  individuals,  gave  testimo- 
ny at  Committee  hearings.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
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question  these  people  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. After  these  experiences  at  Toms  com- 
mittee sessions  and  following  through  in  the 
day  to  day  office  schedule,  I  have  a  better 
understanding  of  my  Congressmen's  work 
here  in  Washington. 

This  Internship  was  most  rewarding  to  me 
in  getting  a  handle  on  the  vast  scope  of  the 
bureaucracy  and  a  viewpoint  on  how  to  ap- 
proach and  solve  the  farmers'  problems.  At- 
tending meetings  held  by  the  Congressman, 
writing  letters,  or  calling  his  office,  is  the 
first  step  toward  making  your  viewpoint 
known.  Congressmen  are  In  the  position  to 
open  doors  that  are  otherwise  locked  to  the 
farming  community.  Expression  of  your 
views  Is  important.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JULIUS  LEVINE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Julius  Levine,  an  outstanding  com- 
munity leader  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, and  to  bring  some  of  his  accom- 
plishments to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Dr.  Levine,  owner  and  director  of 
Levine  Hospital  in  Hayward,  Calif.,  for 
some  25  years,  has  extended  his  serv- 
ice to  the  community  in  many  ways  in 
addition  to  his  considerable  responsi- 
bilities in  connection  with  the  hospi- 
tal. He  has  taken  an  active  role  in 
Boys  Clubs  of  Hayward,  serving  as 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Hayward  Boys'  Clubs,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Bay  Area  Council  of 
Boys'  Clubs  of  America.  In  addition  to 
his  involvement  in  this  endeavor  to 
help  the  youth  of  our  community.  Dr. 
Levine  has  been  Involved  in  a  wide 
range  of  religious,  professional,  and 
civic  activities. 

A  World  War  II  veteran  of  great  dis- 
tinction, and  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous decorations.  Dr.  Levine  has  been 
actively  involved  with  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  for  over  two  decades.  In 
his  position  of  national  hospital  chair- 
man for  the  VFW  over  the  years,  his 
input  has  been  of  great  help  to  me  in 
my  work  on  the  House  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  in  particular  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Medical  Facili- 
ties and  Benefits.  I  have  benefited 
greatly  from  his  valuable  insights  on 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  medi- 
cal facilities  and  on  how  those  facili- 
ties are  serving  the  needs  of  our  veter- 
ans. 

Dr.  Levine  has  received  many  com- 
mendations In  his  lifetime  for  his 
many  and  varied  achievements.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  OBth  birthday.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  appreciation  for 
his  many  years  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  community.  We  need  more  citi- 
zens as  dedicated  as  Dr.  Levine.* 


STUDENTS  OP  PIKESVTLLE 

SENIOR    HIGH    SCHOOL    VISIT 
CAPITOL 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 


OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 1  welcome  the  students  from  Pikes- 
ville  Senior  High  School  who,  with  Mr 
Donald  Reuwer,  are  visiting  the  Cap- 
itol. My  constituents  will  tour  the 
House  of  Representatives,  attending 
committee  meetings,  and  observing 
floor  debate.  I  will  be  meeting  with 
the  students  from  Pikesville  High  to 
discuss  the  legislative  process  and  th( 
issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  to  join  me  ir 
welcoming: 

Jeff  Altman.  Paul  Albert.  Terry  Berger 
Bruce  Cwelber,  Karen  Day,  George  Dillon, 
Melissa  Erlanger,  Lisa  High,  Mark  Jensen, 
Stefanle  Jules. 

Allyson  Kramer,  Debbie  Leonard,  Robyn 
Mahler,  Robert  Miller,  Mike  Omara,  Mitch- 
ell Parson,  Miles  Pollack,  Chris  Roberson, 
Robert  Rombro. 

Betsie  Shavitz,  Marcie  Rubin,  Scott 
Shaynes.  Rob  Silverman,  Ehen  Singer, 
Harold  Surratt,  John  Troxell,  Anthony 
Wall,  Guy  Tuvin.  Marcie  Wolk.  Stacey 
8ell.« 
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Farmer;  to  team  managers  Brian 
Ritter,  Daren  Atteberry,  Doug  Lee. 
Brook  Vinson,  and  Jim  Wilson;  to 
head  coach  Loren  Wallace  and  assist- 
ant coaches  John  Welsh  and  John 
Flowers;  and  to  the  athletic  director. 
Gene  McDonald.* 
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PROMISES,  PROMISES: 
BALANCED  BUDGET-PART  1 


LINCOLN  HIGH  SCHOOL  RAILERS 
FINISH  FOURTH  IN  STATE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
March  24,  1980,  my  hometown  newspa- 
per, the  Lincoln  Courier,  reported  in 
front  page  headlines  the  Shah  of 
Iran's  arrival  in  Egypt,  the  renewed 
threat  of  spy  trials  for  our  hostages  in 
Tehran,  and  the  fourth  place  finish  of 
the  Lincoln  High  School  Railers  in  the 
Illinois  State  basketball  tournament. 

The  Railers"  finish  in  the  State  tour- 
nament was  front  page  news  because  It 
was  the  climax  of  the  most  successful 
season  in  Lincoln  High's  history.  The 
team  finished  with  30  wins  and  3 
losses  and  was  the  first  in  the  school's 
history  to  finish  in  the  coveted  final 
four.  Although  the  Railers  finished 
fourth  in  the  official  tournament  re- 
sults, they  finished  in  the  first  place 
of  the  hearts  of  Lincoln  High  School 
fans. 

A  lot  of  hard  work  and  late  suppers 
went  into  the  Railers  successful 
season.  The  parents  of  the  players  and 
the  Lincoln  community  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  achievements  of  these 
young  people.. 

My  congratulations  to  team  mem- 
bers Ty  Miller.  Jim  Austin,  Terry 
Biggs,  Todd  Lohrenz.  Paul  Kendrick. 
Dan  Duff,  Willie  McCray,  Kevin 
Seitzer,  Stan  Werner,  Ron  Williams, 
Alex   Ulrich,   Craig   Fink,   and   Glen 


CLEVEPAK  BRINGS  NEEDED 
JOBS  TO  NORTH  COUNTRY 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
months  ago,  a  local  manufacturing 
firm  in  my  district  began  its  year  by 
making  an  extremely  positive  an- 
nouncement: They  were  increasing 
business  they  did  at  a  plant  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Victory  Mills.  This  move  cre- 
ated additional  jobs  for  approximately 
50  people. 

Today,  Clevepak  Corp.  is  very  happy 
it  made  the  moves  in  its  plant  at  Victo- 
ry Mills,  and  is  experiencing  numerous 
benefits  from  the  move. 

Clevepak  manufactures  folding  car- 
tons and  boxes  used  by  major  Ameri- 
can drug  and  pharmaceutical,  candy, 
automotive  accessory,  stationery, 
paper  products,  liquor,  and  other 
package  goods  companies.  Its  manu- 
facturing facility  is  a  handsome,  old 
complex  called.  "Victory  Mills."  Inside 
this  historic  building.  I  found  some  of 
the  most  modem  processing  and  pro- 
duction equipment,  and  work  being 
done  for  some  of  America's  largest 
companies. 

Their  move  came  at  an  especially  Im- 
portant time  for  my  district  because 
just  previously,  a  major  papermaker 
had  closed  down  a  mill  facility  putting 
approximately  200  people  out  of  work. 
Clevepak  has  been  able  to  draw  on 
this  available,  skilled  work  force  to 
expand  their  production  capabilities. 
Eugene  C.  Holcombe,  Jr.,  the  general 
manager  of  Clevepak's  operation  here, 
said  at  the  opening: 

We're  particularly  pleased  to  be  expand- 
ing In  Victory  Mills  because  the  work  force 
here  Is  hard  working,  skilled,  experienced, 
and  loyal.  Our  local  elected  officials  have 
t>een  very  cooperative  and  helpful  In  the 
past.  We  feel  Victory  Mills  Is  an  excellent 
place  to  live  and  do  business. 

To  the  many  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  continued  viability  of 
this  district's  many  and  varied  busi- 
nesses, the  Clevepak  move  came  as  a 
very  welcome  addition. 

And  it  is  obvious  that  Clevepak  is 
happy  with  their  move.  I  talked  with 
Mr.  Holcombe  the  other  day  and  he 
said  he  had  found  all  of  the  benefits 
that  they  anticipated  from  the  expan- 
sion had  been  realized.* 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  begins  consideration  of  the  long 
awaited  and  talked  about  balanced 
budget  for  1981,  I  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  share  with  my  colleaguea  the 
first  of  a  two-part  editorial  by  WZZM- 
TV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  I  believe 
these  comments  articulately  and  per- 
suasively Identify  the  gamesmanship 
SLSsociated  with  balancing  the  budget 
through  "enormous  increases  in 
taxes." 

The  budget  forecast  for  1981  is 
$611.8  billion.  This  figure  allows  a  $64 
billion  increase  over  this  year's  spend- 
ing level— hardly  the  sacrifice  which 
the  American  people  are  expecting 
from  politicians  during  the  period  of 
soaring  inflation. 

We  are  all  for  a  balanced  budget. 
But  if  we  fail  to  adopt  difficult  spend- 
ing cuts  as  part  of  the  Nation's  fight 
against  inflation,  we  are  fighting  only 
half  the  battle.  Americans  cannot 
afford  the  $99  billion  tax  Increase 
which  the  President  has  proposed  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Budget  Balancing:  Part  1 
(By  George  Lyons) 

Many  people,  government  departments 
and  agencies  have  been  wringing  their 
hands  and  going  Into  convulsions  over  Presi- 
dent Carter's  decision  to  balance  the 
budget.  He's  warned  of  pending  cuts  in  fed- 
eral spending  to  succeed  In  efforts  to  avoid  a 
deficit  In  the  1981  budget.  A  closer  kx>k  at 
the  newly  revised  proposed  budget  will  give 
taxpayers  an  Indication  who's  really  going 
to  balance  the  budget;  they  are,  through 
enormous  increases  in  taxes. 

It's  a  fantasy  to  believe  that  the  1981 
budget  contains  any  streamlinmg  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy or  cuts  any  fat  or  waste  from  fed- 
eral programs.  To  balance  the  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  616  billion  dollar  budget  sent  to 
congress  in  January,  the  admlnistraUon  has 
decided  to  Increase  revenues  Instead  of 
slashing  expendltiu-es.  That  means  Carter 
must  come  up  with  an  additional  28  billion 
dollars,  and  It  will  come  from  you  and  me. 

Remember  that  highly  touted  windfall 
proflU  tax  which  the  President  signed  with 
such  gusto?  It's  really  an  excise  tax  per 
barrel  of  oil  and  since  It  accompanies  de<x)n- 
trol  of  oil,  you'll  pay  the  tax. 

Originally,  the  proceeds  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  were  to  be  applied  toward  efforts 
to  reduce  taxes,  discover  new  energy  re- 
sources and  help  the  poor  with  heating 
costs.  Instead,  the  12  billion  from  the  tax 
will  go  Into  general  revenues  as  part  of  that 
extra  28  billion  the  administration  needs  to 
cover  sp>endliig  as  usual.  So  much  for  prom- 
ises. 

We'll  explain  how  the  administration 
plans  to  come  up  with  the  remainder  of  the 
additional  revenues  in  our  next  editorial.* 
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THE  PROMISE  OF 
SUPERCONDUCTIVITY 
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tries  have  taken  American  work  and  moved 
it  towards  Industrial  reality.  Leading  super- 
condiictivlty  scientists,  such  as  Dr.  Henry 

Kolm    of    MTT'.<i   Riffpr   Maimot    1  j>hr,i~iytnrt, 
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at  all.  Conventional  magnets  of  similar 
strength  need  Impractlcally  large  amounts 
of    power    to    compensate    for    resistance 
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about  a  third  the  center-to-center  time  for  netic  field  are  exposed  to  radio  waves.  At 
an  airplane,  and  a  fifth  the  time  for  conven-  certain  resonant  frequencies,  the  nuclei 
tional   trains.   Such   a   magnetic   levitation    absorb'  and  then  re-emlt  the  radio  signals. 
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liquid  fuels,  such  as  methanol  and  ethanol. 
whose  equivalent  In  energy  content  to  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  could  sell  for  about  70«. 
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THE  PROMISE  OF 
SUPERCONDUCTIVITY 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IH  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
while  Congress  and  Its  shoals  of  lobby- 
ists and  interest  groups  nibble  away  on 
energy  development,  use.  and  control, 
researchers  around  the  world  are 
working  on  technological  advance- 
ments that  make  many  of  the  present 
problems  irrelevant. 

Gasoline  rationing,  windfall  profit 
tax.  and  synthetic  fuels,  to  name  just 
a  few  burning  issues  of  the  day.  pale 
when  compared  with  the  promise  of 
superconductivity,  magnetic  levitation, 
and  magnetohydrodynamic  genera- 
tion. 

Most  of  the  assumptions  we  make 
about  energy  resource  and  use  are 
based  on  a  present  or  near  future  state 
of  the  art.  However,  technology  is 
rarely  at  parade  rest. 

The  past  100  years  have  witnessed 
dramatic  changes  in,  for  example,  the 
way  we  transport  ourselves  and  the 
way  we  heat  our  homes.  There  is  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  the  next  *100 
years  will  be  any  different. 

The  April  1980  issue  of  High  Tech- 
nology contains  a  fascinating  discus- 
sion of  what  the  future  may  bring 
"Superconductivity:  WtU  Its  Potential 
Be  Realized?"  More  important  for  our 
purposes,  the  article  discusses  where 
and  why  the  United  States  lags 
behind.  i 

The  article  follows: 

Supkrconductivity:  Will  Its  Potential  Be 

Realized? 

(By  Eric  J.  Lemer) 

Over  the  past  several  years,  researchers 
have  demonstrated  several  remarkable  pos- 
sibilities for  superconductivity— the  ability 
of  some  materials  to  lose  all  resistance  to 
electricity  at  very  low  temperatures. 

Magnetic  leviution  trains,  which  float  on 
fields  generated  by  superconducting  mag- 
nets, could  potentially  travel  at  thousands 
of  miles  per  hour.  Extremely  compact,  su- 
perfast  computers  are  promised  by  super- 
conducting Josephson  junctions,  as  detailed 
In  the  March  issue  of  High  Technology.  Su- 
perconducting magnets  can  focus  radio 
waves  to  detect  the  minutest  cancer  tumors. 
and  in  the  future  there  is  hope  that  cures 
also  may  be  possible.  These  powerful  mag- 
neU  can  also  separate  dangerous  pollutants 
from  drlnJUng  water. 

By  the  turn  of  the  century,  energy  pro- 
duction may  make  wide  use  of  superconduc- 
tivity. It  might  produce  the  high  fields 
needed  for  nuclear  fusion  plants,  and  for 
magnetohydrodynamic  generators.  Experi- 
ments are  already  under  way  on  supercon- 
ducting power  lines  for  virtually  lossless 
transmission  of  electric  power. 

Yet.  despite  the  immense  potential  for  su- 
perconductivity, it  is  today  an  open  question 
how  fast,  or  even  whether,  this  potential 
will  be  realized,  especially  in  the  United 
8Utes.  While  the  U.S.  has  consistently  pio- 
neered in  the  most  innovative  research  on 
superconductivity  and  iU  applications,  the 
American  government  and  many  U.S.  indus- 
tries have  been  slow  to  implement  these  ap- 
plications in  practice.  Instead,  other  coun- 
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tries  have  taken  American  work  and  moved 
it  towards  industrial  reality.  Leading  super- 
conductivity scientists,  such  as  Dr.  Henry 
Kolm  of  MITs  Bitter  Magnet  Laboratory, 
have  bluntly  stated  that  a  pervasive  "book- 
keeping mentality"  threatens  to  deny  this 
country  the  benefits  of  superconducting 
technology. 

Superconductivity  was  first  observed  in 
19U  by  students  of  the  Dutch  scientist 
Kanimerleigh  Onnes.  who  found  that  the 
electrical  resistance  of  a  rod  of  frozen  mer- 
cury fell  to  zero  when  the  rod  was  cooled  to 
four  degrees  Kelvin  (-269  degrees  C).  Sub- 
sequently, other  scientists  discovered  that  a 
variety  of  materials  could  be  made  to  super- 
conduct  when  sufficiently  cooled.  In  such  a 
state,  a  current,  once  Induced  in  a  material, 
will  circulate  indefinitely  without  any  need 
for  additional  energy.  Thus,  superconduc- 
tors can  potentially  carry  extremely  high 
currents  without  loss. 

Early  superconductors  exhibited  an  Im- 
portant limitation,  however,  which  prevent- 
ed their  Immediate  development  and  appli- 
cation. When  the  magnetic  field  rose  above 
a  relatively  small  value— Just  a  few  hundred 
gauss— the  superconducting  effect  dlsa{>- 
peared.  Since  high  currents  would  produce 
such  fields,  the  use  of  superconductors  in 
high-power  applications  seemed  Impossible. 
This  limitation  was  theoretically  over- 
come In  1937,  when  a  Soviet  scientist.  L.  W. 
Shubnikov,  discovered  a  class  of  supercon- 
ductors which  he  called  Type  II.  These  were 
able  to  maintain  their  sujjerconducting 
state  In  the  presence  of  magnetic  fields  up 
to  several  thousand  gauss.  This  discovery 
opened  up  the  possibility  of  using  supercon- 
ductors in  electricity  generation  and  trans- 
mission, and  in  the  production  of  powerful 
electromagnets. 

After  World  War  II,  new  technologies 
made  low-temperature  research  easier.  In 
the  1950s,  many  laboratories  initiated  seri- 
ous work  to  develop  practical  high  power  su- 
perconductors. Over  the  past  20  years,  new 
materials— such  as  nioblum-tin,  nloblumti- 
tanium.  and  niobium-germanium— were  de- 
veloped which  could  withstand  magnetic 
fields  up  to  200,000  gauss.  Materials  were 
also  developed  with  higher  transition  tem- 
peratures. Niobium-germanium,  for  exam- 
ple, becomes  superconducting  at  23  K.  al- 
lowing cooling  with  liquid  hydrogen  rather 
than  the  rarer  liquid  helium  needed  for 
temperatures  below  the  boiling  point  of  hy- 
drogen. In  the  past  two  years,  new  tech- 
niques have  been  developed  which  greatly 
ease  fabrication  of  normally  brittle  super- 
conductors. 

Today,  superconductivity  research  and  de- 
velopment in  a  wide  range  of  fields  Is  being 
carried  out  in  hundreds  of  laboratories 
around  the  w.orld.  There  Is  nothing  at  pres- 
ent which  could  really  be  considered  as  a 
■superconductivity  industry;"  only  the  most 
limited  commercial  applications  exist.  Yet 
in  20  years,  according  to  a  recent  report, 
sales  of  superconducting  machinery  may  be 
a  tlO-billion-a-year  business. 

The  reason  such  projections  are  now 
being  made  is  that  in  the  past  few  years,  the 
engineering  feasibility  of  a  number  of  ex- 
tremely significant  superconductivity  appli- 
cations has  been  demonstrated,  transform- 
ing the  field  from  one  which  is  mainly  re- 
search-oriented to  one  with  direct  potential 
for  commercial  use^ 

The  principal  applications  derive  from 
three  main  properties  of  superconductors. 
At  the  simplest  level,  superconductors'  abili- 
ty to  carry  large  currenu  without  loss  make 
them  ideal  for  long  distance  power  trans- 
mission. Second,  since  superconductors  are 
lossless,  superconducting  circuits  can  hold 
electrical  energy  Indefinitely. 

Theoretically,  then,  extremely  powerful 
superconducting  magnets  require  no  power 
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at  all.  Conventional  magnets  of  similar 
strength  need  impractlcally  large  amounts 
of  power  to  compensate  for  resistance 
losses.  These  superconducting  magnets  are 
the  basis  for  most  high-power  applications. 
The  third  basic  property  is  the  Josephson 
effect,  which  allows  superconductors  to  be 
made  Into  tiny,  ultra-rapid  switches  for  elec- 
tronics applications  (see  March  issue). 

Over  the  coming  years,  superconductors 
will  very  likely  replace  conventional  conduc- 
tors in  the  production,  storage,  transmission 
and  use  of  electrical  power.  Within  20  years, 
the  familiar  electrical  world  based  on 
copper— and  perhaps  even  silicon— will  be 
yielding  to  superconducting  technology  that 
may  be  based  on  exotic  alloys  of  niobium. 

Powerful  superconducting  electromagnets 
are  moving  most  quickly  into  industrial  and 
commercial  uses.  The  use  of  such  magnets 
for  super-accelerators  to  study  the  basic 
properties  of  matter  through  energetic  par- 
ticle collisions  has  bten  one  factor  spurring 
development.  But  they  are  finding  Impor- 
tant uses  outside  the  research  community  as 
well.  Such  magnets,  for  example,  can  literal- 
ly drag  pollutants  out  of  water  streams.  Ex- 
periments at  MIT  have  demonstrated  that, 
when  water  is  seeded  with  Iron  oxide  parti- 
cles, bacteria  and  other  pollutants  (which 
absorb  the  iron  particles)  can  be  efficiently 
trapped  in  the  high  fields  of  superconduct- 
ing magnets.  Thorough,  one-step  water  puri- 
fication by  this  method  is  estimated  to  be 
far  less  than  one  half  as  costly  as  conven- 
tional techniques. 

A  far  more  dramatic,  and  better  devel- 
oped, use  of  superconducting  magnets  is 
magnetic  levitation  transport— a  new  con- 
cept in  mass  transit  which  may  finally  end 
mans  millenial  reliance  on  the  wheel  as  the 
basis  for  land  transportation.  Magnetic  levi- 
tation vehicles  are  supported  a  foot  off  the 
ground  by  the  magnetic  repulsion  created 
from  the  motion  of  a  powerful  magnet  over 
a  conductor.  The  moving  magnet  sets  up 
eddy  currents  in  the  stationary  conductor, 
and  these  currents  in  turn  produce  a  mag- 
netic field,  repelling  the  magnet  In  the  vehi- 
cle. With  superconducting  magnets,  forces 
sufficiently  strong  to  leviute  train  cars  Can 
be  produced  at  speeds  as  low  as  60  miles  per 
hour. 

Magnetic  levitation  eliminates  the  prima- 
ry speed  limitation  of  ground  transport— the 
need  for  increasingly  smoother  rails  as  ve- 
locity increases.  With  a  foot  separation  be- 
tween the  vehicle  and  the  conducting 
tracks,  minor  irregularities  in  the  conduc- 
tors are  completely  insignificant.  The  leviu- 
tion gap  is  automatically  maintained,  since 
the  repulsive  force  increases  rapidly  the 
closer  the  vehicle  approaches  the  conductor. 
Maglev  vehicles,  also  called  magneplanes, 
are  propelled,  as  well  as  supported,  electro- 
magnetically,  using  a  Linear  Synchronous 
Motor  (LSM).  An  LSM  is  nothing  more  than 
a  conventional  rotary  electric  motor  trans- 
formed into  a  linear  system  (see  diagram). 
Alternating  currents  are  fed  into  coils  in  the 
track,  changing  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic 
field  created  in  synchronism  with  the 
motion  of  the  magneplane.  The  fields  move 
so  the  magneplanes  magnets  are  always  at- 
tracted towards  the  track  magnets  ahead 
and  repelled  by  those  behind.  The  magTie- 
plane  thus  rides  like  a  surfboard  on  the 
crest  of  an  electromagnetic  wave. 

Magnetic  levitation  has  tremendous  ad- 
vantages over  both  rail  and  air  travel  since 
magneplanes  can  travel  from  center  city  to 
center  city  at  extremely  high  speeds.  Used 
on  above-ground  tracks,  magneplanes  can 
travel  almost  noiselessly  at  300  mph.  If  mag- 
neplanes were  used  on  heavy-travel  corri- 
dors, such  as  between  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. DC,  travel  time  could  be  radically 
cut.  A  magneplane  could  get  a  passenger 
from  downtown  Washington  in  40  minutes. 
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atwut  a  third  the  center-to-center  time  for 
an  airplane,  and  a  fifth  the  time  for  conven- 
tional trains.  Such  a  magnetic  levitation 
system  could  carry  six  times  the  number  of 
passengers  per  hour  and  use  one  sixtieth 
the  energy  per  paissenger  as  conventional 
rail  lines,  according  to  calculations  by  MIT's 
Dr.  Henry  Kolm,  one  of  the  magneplanes 
originators. 

Even  more  spectacular  results  can  be  ob- 
tained if  the  magneplanes  are  placed  in 
evacuated  tunnels.  Here,  without  air  fric- 
tion, speeds  are  almost  unlimited.  Practical- 
ly, such  advanced  magneplanes  would  be 
limited  by  passenger  comfort  to  9,000  miles- 
per-hour.  Above  that  speed— half  the  veloc- 
ity of  an  orbiting  satellite— centrifugal 
forces  caused  by  the  curvature  of  the  earth 
would  make  passengers  approach  weight- 
lessness. A  RAND  study  of  a  $SO-billion 
transcontinental  maglev  system  showed 
that  hypersonic  travel  on  this  basis  could  be 
achieved  for  about  a  third  the  cost  and  a  fif- 
tieth the  energy  expenditure  per  passenger 
as  current  jetliners. 

Counting  In  time  for  smooth  acceleration 
and  deceleration,  a  magneplane  operating  in 
an  ev!u:uated  tunnel  could  take  passengers 
from  downtown  New  York  to  downtown  San 
Francisco  in  a  half  hour.  E^•entually,  maglev 
tunnels  under  shallow  water  channels  sepa- 
rating Europe  from  Canada,  and  Alaska 
from  Siberia,  could  link  the  entire  world 
into  one  huge  subway  system  based  on 
maglev  vehicles,.  At  that  point,  perhaps 
sometime  in  the  21st  century,  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  travel  anywhere  in  the  world  in  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  get  to  the  other  side  of 
the  planet  in  less  time  than  it  takes  today  to 
get  across  town. 

The  development  of  magnetic  levitation 
transport  was  initiated  In  the  late  1960s  by 
James  PowcH  and  Robert  Danby  at  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory  and  Dr.  Kolm  at 
MITs  Francis  Bitter  Magnet  Laboratory. 
However,  Department  of  Transportation 
and  iVational  Science  Foundation  funding 
for  Dr.  Kolm's  pioneering  work  was  termi- 
nated in  1975.  Dr.  Kolm  said  he  was  told  by 
one  DOT  representative  that  "there  was 
nothing  wrong  with  steel  wheels  and  steel 
rails- they've  been  around  for  a  hundred 
years." 

Dr.  Kolm's  efforts  were  followed  up 
abroad.  In  Canada,  a  team  of  engineers  is 
currently  completing  a  feasibility  study  for 
in.stalling  an  above-ground  maglev  train  to 
link  Toronto  and  Montreal.  Again,  the  Japa- 
nese have  taken  the  lead  in  applying  super- 
conductivity, building  a  half-scale  magnetic 
levitation  train  and  testing  It  on  a  7km 
track  at  Miyazaki.  The  sufjerconducting 
magnetic  levitation  vehicle  has.  In  the  past 
few  months,  reached  its  planned  test  speed 
of  500  km  per  hour  (330  mph),  thus  estab- 
lishing a  world  rail  speed  record.  The  Japa- 
nese National  Railway,  which  built  the  test 
vehicle  and  track,  is  now  planning  the  com- 
mercial introduction  of  the  system  some- 
time in  the  next  decade.  If  the  Canadian 
government  also  decides  to  go  ahead  with 
its  magnetic  levitation  link,  this  system  may 
also  be  operating  by  1990. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Kolm  is  an- 
gered by  the  U.S.  government's  decision  to 
terminate  his  funding,  while  others  develop 
his  ideas.  But  this  is  only  one  of  many  simi- 
lar examples  of  the  government's  lack  of 
support  lor  superconductivity.  In  the  medi- 
cal field,  government  funding  has  been 
denied  to  a  new  technology  that  could  po- 
tentially save  thousands  of  lives  and  open  a 
new  era  of  electronics-based  medicine. 

In  1972,  researchers  at  the  State  Universi- 
ty of  New  York's  Downstate  Medical 
Center,  led  by  Dr.  Raymond  Damadian,  dis- 
covered a  method  of  using  nuelear  magnetic 
resonance  (NMR)  to  detect  cancer  cells.  In 
NMR,  the  nuclei  of  atoms  placed  in  a  mag- 
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netic  field  are  exposed  to  radio  waves.  At 
certain  resonant  frequencies,  the  nuclei 
absorb'  and  then  re-emit  the  radio  signals. 
Dr.  Damadian  found  that  the  nuclei  of  hy- 
drogen atoms  in  the  water  of  cancerous  cells 
produced  different  NMR  signals  than  was 
the  case  for  healthy  cells. 

His  team  developed  a  technique  (^led 
field-focused  NMR.  or  FONAR.  which  <»uld 
be  used  to  scan  an  animal  or  a  human  being 
for  cancer  tumors.  A  PONAR  device  pro- 
duces a  magnetic  field  structured  so  that 
NMR  signals  will  only  be  produced  within  a 
tiny  area  of  the  animal  or  patient.  Areas  can 
be  scanned  to  produce  a  detailed  NMR  pic- 
ture of  the  whole  body.  In  effect,  cancer 
tumors  are  forced  to  become  tiny  radio 
transmitters  which  announce  their  own  lo- 
cation. 

After  initial  experiments  with  animals 
showed  that  cancer  tumors  as  tiny  as  1  mil- 
limeter across  could  be  detected.  Dr.  Dama- 
dian's  group  constructed  a  superconducting 
magnet  large  enough  to  produce  a  carefully 
shaped  field  over  the  whole  of  a  human 
being.  Only  a  superconducting  magnet  could 
produce  such  a  field  without  the  use  of  ex- 
orbitant amounts  of  electrical  power. 

When  the  3-foot  bore.  1000-gauss  magnet 
was  completed  in  1978,  Damadian  did  Initial 
tests  showing  that  FONAR  could  detect  not 
only  cancer,  but  other  pathological  condi- 
tions in  human  beings  as  well. 

The  ability  to  detect  cancers  as  small  as  1 
mm  is  a  major  step  forward  In  the  battle 
against  the  disease.  Such  small  tiunors  can 
usually  be  easily  treated  with  radiation  or 
surgery  long  before  they  have  grown  large 
enough  to  begin  to  spread.  PONAR  scans  of 
the  entire  population  on  an  annual  or  semi- 
annual basis  could  potentially  radically 
reduce  the  risk  of  cancer  death. 

In  addition.  Damadian  believes  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  treat  cancer  using 
FONAR.  Since  cancer  cells  absorb  certain 
frequencies  of  radio  waves  which  normal 
cells  do  not,  such  radio  waves  might  be  used 
to  destroy  the  cancer  cells  without  harming 
the  normal  ones. 

According  to  Dr.  Damadian,  FONAR 
could  not  only  revolutionize  cancer  treat- 
ment, but  all  of  medicine.  NMR  spectra 
could  show  exactly  what  chemical  processes 
are  taking  place  and  where  in  the  body. 
This  would  allow  doctors  to  directly  monitor 
the  effect  their  treatment  is  having,  and  to 
adjust  it  to  the  individual's  own  specific  bio- 
chemistry. 

"This  shifts  the  whole  basis  of  medicine 
from  anatomy  to  chemistry."  explains  Dr. 
Damadian.  Eventually.  FONAR  scans  and 
spectra,  analyzed  by  sophisticated  process- 
ing equipment,  may  become  the  doctor's 
principal  diagnostic  tool— the  basis  for  what 
Dr.  Damadian  terms  "electronic  medicine." 
Funds  for  these  projects  were  cut  off  in 
1977. 

The  most  spectacular  application  of  super- 
conductivity is  in  the  harnessing  of  thermo- 
nuclear fusion  power.  F\ision  power,  the  nu- 
clear power  which  drives  the  sun  and  the 
stars,  and  provides  the  awesome  destructive- 
ness  of  the  hydrogen  bomb,  has  long  been 
viewed  by  many  scientists  as  the  ultimate 
solution  to  the  energy  problem.  The  fuels 
for  thermonuclear  reactions— deuterium  (a 
form  of  hydrogen),  lithium  and  boron— are 
found  in  great  abundance  in  ordinary 
seawater.  Not  only  is  this  fuel  virtutdly  free, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  common  to  provide 
energy  at  current  world  production  levels 
for  billions  of  years. 

Work  done  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  elsewhere  has  demonstrated  that  fusion 
reactors  might  produce  electricity  as  cheap- 
ly as  2.5«  per  kwh,  or  less,  based  on  current 
ideas  on  how  they  might  be  designed.  Other 
studies  have  indicated  that  electricity  at 
this  price  could  be  used  to  produce  artificial 
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liquid  fuels,  such  as  methanol  and  ethanol. 
whose  equivalent  in  energy  content  to  a 
gallon  of  gasoline  could  sell  for  about  70«. 

Controlling  fusion,  however,  is  technologi- 
cally very  diffloilt.  Fusion  reactors,  to  \)t 
economical,  must  reacn  temperatures  of 
over  100-mllllon  degree*  C.  The  contain- 
ment of  hot.  ionized  gases  called  plasmas  at 
these  enormous  temperatures  has  been  the 
key  problem  In  the  30-year  effort  to  harness 
fusion. 

From  the  start,  one  of  the  most  promising 
approaches  has  been  to  use  extremely  pow- 
erful magnetic  fields  u  a  sort  of  "bottle"  to 
trap  the  plasma  while  the  reaction  occurs. 
In  the  19608,  Soviet  scientists  developed  a 
donut-shaped  device  called  the  tokamak 
which  could  produce  a  stable  magnetic  field 
suitable  for  containment.  Last  year,  scien- 
tists at  Princeton  University's  Plasma  Phys- 
ics Laboratory,  using  a  version  of  the  Soviet 
design,  were  able  to  contain  a  plasma  at  the 
fantastic  temperature  of  75-mUllon  degrees, 
demonstrating  that  the  conditions  neces- 
sary for  controlled  fusion  could  t>e  achieved. 

Superconducting  magnets  would  be  essen- 
tial for  the  commercialization  of  fusion 
power.  While  the  magnets  used  in  the 
Princeton  experiment  were  ordinary  copper- 
wire  ones,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
practical  thermonuclear  reactors  based  on 
the  tokamak  desigji  wlU  require  supercon- 
ducting magnets.  Otherwise,  the  heat  loss  in 
the  magnetic  windings  would  exceed  that 
generated  by  the  fusion  reactions. 

The  Soviet  fusion  project  is  leading  in  the 
development  of  the  larger  superconducting 
magnets  needed  for  fusion.  The  Tokamak 
T-IOM.  a  superconducting  fusion  device 
using  2-meter  bore  magnets.  Is  expected  to 
be  operational  in  the  early  part  of  this  year. 
It  will  represent  the  first  such  device  to  use 
superconducting  magnets  with  a  plasma 
close  to  reactor  temperaturea 

If  successful,  the  superconducting  magnet 
design  used  in  the  T-IOM  is  to  t>e  upgraded 
for  use  in  Russia's  next  version,  the  T-20. 
which  will  be  completed  in  1982.  Although 
this  will  be  an  experimental  power  reactor, 
it  is  expected  to  actually  produce  net  energy 
from  fusion. 

The  Japanese  are  also  moving  rapidly,  de- 
veloping a  similar  magnet  productiig  80.000- 
gauss  fields  at  the  Cluster  Test  Facility  in 
Tokyo. 

The  U.S.  also  is  building  large  supercon- 
ducting magnets,  under  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Large  Coll  Program,  part  of  the 
DOE'S  Magnetic  Fusion  Division.  But  the 
U.S.  will  not  incorporate  superconducting 
coils  into  its  experimental  reactor,  the 
TFTR.  mainly  for  budgetary  reasons. 

Although  the  UJS.  and  Soviet  programs 
are  at  present  not  far  apart  in  their  accom- 
plishments, the  contrast  in  future  plans  and 
allocation  of  resources  is  striking.  The 
Soviet  fusion  program,  now  funded  at  an  es- 
timated $700-800  million  and  growing  rapid- 
ly, alms  at  the  development  of  a  full-sized 
(1000  MW  or  bigger)  fusion-fission  breeder 
reactor  by  1990.  This  reactor,  a  transitional 
step  towards  pure  fusion,  wlU  enormously 
accelerate  the  production  of  fuel  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  growing  numbers  of  fission 
reactors.  By  the  year  2000,  the  Soviets  plan 
to  begin  bringing  on  line  operational  pure 
fusion  reactors.  This  could  permanently 
secure  the  energy  future  for  the  USSR. 

By  contrast,  the  U.S.  program  is  funded  at 
less  than  half  the  Soviet  level  <  $355  million 
in  1979)  and  has  gro«-n  ordy  slightly  In  the 
past  three  years  in  current  dollars,  shrink- 
ing by  about  15%  in  real  terms.  Despite  esti- 
mates by  program  managers  such  as  Dr. 
Steven  Dean  that  the  U.S.  could  build  a 
commercial  fusion  reactor  in  10  to  15  years, 
official  DOE  policy  Is  to  target  commercial 
fusion  for  no  earlier  than  2025-2030— a  full 
generation  t>ehind  Soviet  plansl 
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lead  to  different  estimates  of  how  many 
physicians  are  required.  Adjusting  only  for 
demographic  changes.  BHM  estimates  that 
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A  recent  report  by  the  Congressional 
wmtchdoc  agency,  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  echoed  the  same  conservative  atti- 
tude, warning  Congress  that  "fusion  energy 
should  not  be  looked  to  as  a  means  for  solv- 
ing the  nation's  near  or  midterm  energy 
problems."  OAO  suggested  that  budget  pri- 
orities be  focused  on  other,  more  Immediate 
projects.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  repeatedly  cut  back  program  re<. 
quests  on  the  ground  that  fusion  Is  not  yet 
cort-effectlve. 

Obviously,  as  program  officials  point  out. 
such  projections  can  become  self-fulfilling. 
Estimates  done  by  the  Office  of  Magnetic 
Fusion  concede  that  commereial  fusion 
could  probably  never  be  developed  at  pres- 
ent levels  of  funding.  Thus,  without  a  rever- 
sal of  present  trends,  many  fusion  scientists 
fear  that  the  year  2000  may  see  fusion  light- 
ing up  Moscow  and.  perhaps.  Tokyo,  but  not 
New  York  or  Chicago. 

A  less  spectacular  but  more  immediate 
contribution  of  superconductivity  to  allevi- 
ating the  energy  problem  is  magneto- 
hydrodynamlc  generation  (MHD).  In  this 
process,  the  efficiency  of  energy  generation 
from  fossil  fuels  can  be  increased  by  50% 
over  current  methods.  Present  generation 
techniques  are  based  on  burning  fuel  to  pro- 
duce steam,  with  the  steam  turning  conven- 
tional generators.  At  best,  such  a  process  is 
about  40%  efficient.  However.  In  MHD.  the 
hot  gases  produced  from  combustion  are 
doped  with  phosphorous,  creating  an  Ion- 
ized plasma  capable  of  carrying  current. 
When  this  plasma  Is  passed  through  a  pow- 
erful magnetic  field,  a  transverse  electric 
current  is  set  up.  directly  converting  the 
motion  of  the  gas  Into  electricity.  As  with 
fusion,  the  size  and  power  of  the  magnets 
require  that  they  be  superconducting. 

When  used  together  with  conventional 
steam  cycles.  MHD  can  Increase  conversion 
efficiency  by  half,  to  60%  or  more.  Corre- 
spondingly, fuel  use  Is  reduced  by  one  third. 
and  so,  approximately,  is  the  cost  of  the 
electricity  generated.  Preliminary  studies 
have  indicated  that  MHD,  using  coal  as  the 
fuel,  could  be  used  in  the  creation  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  In  such  schemes,  MHD-pro- 
duced  electricity  would  be  used  to  dissociate 
water,  forming  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen 
would  then  be  reacted  with  CO,  from  the 
furnace  to  form  synthetic  alcohol.  Such  a 
fuel  would  almost  certainly  be  cheaper  as  an 
automotive  fuel  than  gasoline  at  the  present 
dollar-plus  gallon  price. 

In  addition  to  increased  efficiency,  MHD 
has  the  advantage  of  automatically  remov- 
ing the  most  serious  poUutanLs.  especially 
sulfur,  from  coal  generator  exhausts.  The 
phosphorous  chemically  binds  the  sulfur 
particles,  turning  them  Into  a  heavy  precipi- 
tate which  drops  out  as  slag.  In  the  U.S.. 
this  means  that  heavy  sulfur  coals  could  be 
used  for  electricity  generation  without  af- 
fecting air  quality. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
until  the  recent  cooling  off  of  relations,  col- 
laborated In  the  development  of  the  super- 
conducting magnets  and  associated  technol- 
ogy needed  for  MHD.  Here  again.  Soviet 
plans  for  the  future  are  far  more  aggressive. 
At  present,  the  Soviets  have  In  operation  a 
small  MHD  plant  based  on  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel  The  plant,  the  U-25,  feeds  25  Wff  of 
power  into  the  Moscow  power  grid  and  Is 
being  used  to  test  the  durability  of  MHD 
components.  The  facility  Is  also  being  used 
to  test  a  40-ton  superconducting  magnet 
buDt  by  Argonne  Laboratory  In  Illinois  as 
part  of  the  cooperative  project. 

The  Soviets  plan  to  soon  begin  construct- 
ing the  first  full-scale  MHD  generator,  a  500 
MW  plant  scheduled  for  operation  In  1984- 
85.  However,  the  U.S.,  while' making  contri- 
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butlons  vital  to  the  Soviet  project,  docs  not 
plan  to  have  its  own  commereial  plant  oper- 
ating before  1991.  Part  of  the  reason  for  the 
longer  U.S.  timetable  Is  that  there  are  great- 
er technical  difficulties  In  using  coal,  which 
is  the  American  fuel,  than  In  using  natural 
gas.  the  Russian  fuel.  But  another  reason  is. 
as  in  fusion.  Administration  budget  cuts,  in- 
cluding a  reduction  of  MHD  expenditures 
from  $80  million  in  1979  to  $72  million  this 
year 

The  Soviets,  and  the  Austrians,  are  also 
leading  the  U.S.  In  the  development  of  su- 
perconducting transmission  of  electricity. 
Superconducting  cables,  with  their  lack  of 
resistance,  can  carry  far  more  electricity 
than  similarly-sized  conventional  cables.  A 
Long  Island  Lighting  Company  study  Indi- 
cated that  superconducting  cables  could  cut 
the  cost  of  transmitting  power  by  a  factor  of 
four.  A  single  superconducting  cable  can 
carry  the  power  of  nine  conventional  cables 
(10  gigawatts.  or  the  power  now  needed  by 
New  York  CRy). 

Austria,  surprisingly,  has  the  most  ad- 
vanced program  for  implementing  supercon- 
ducting transmission,  and  will  be  installing 
the  first  commercial  superconducting  cable 
at  its  Amstein  power  plant  in  the  near 
future.  Russia  Is  now  constructing  a  short, 
1  km  full-scale  test  of  a  superconducting 
cable  at  its  Mogenergo  substation  near 
Moscow.  In  the  U.S.,  active  research  pro- 
grams at  Brookhaven  and  Los  Alamos  Na- 
tional Laboratories  have  yet  to  produce  any 
serious  utility  Interest  in  applications. 

However,  the  United  SUtes  remains  a 
leader  in  two  other  areas  of  energy  applica- 
tion of  superconductivity.  Westinghouse  Is 
currently  building  the  first  superconducting 
turbine  generator,  a  300  KTW  machine,  at  its 
Pittsburgh  research  and  development 
center.  Tests  of  smaller  such  generators, 
such  as  a  20  MW  device  at  General  Electric, 
have  proven  that  use  of  superconducting 
wires  in  conventional  type  generator  rotors 
ran  lead  to  generators  10  times  smaller  than 
with  copper  wires,  with  less  heat  loss  and 
lower  overall  costs. 

In  addition,  U.S.  scientists  have  pioneered 
in  the  design  of  large-scale  superconducting 
magnets  of  the  storage  of  electricity.  Hec- 
tric  currents,  once  generated,  will  circulate 
indefinitely  in  superconductors.  A  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  design  envisions  the  storage 
of  lO-mlllion  kWb  of  electricity  in  a  stadi- 
um-sized underground  superconducting 
magnet  at  a  cost  of  only  a  penny  per  kWh. 
Such  energy  storage  can  flatten  out  peak 
demands  for  electricity  generation,  thus  re- 
ducing capacity  needs. 

Taking  these  developments  in  energy  to- 
gether, it  is  clesir  that  superconducting  tech- 
nology should  gradually  oust  the  familiar 
copper  conductors  In  the  generation,  stor- 
age and  transmission  of  electricity  over  the 
coming  years. 

But  those  areas  where  the  U.S.  still  has  an 
edge  are  expected  to  shrink  in  coming  years. 
Why  has  the  development  of 
superconductivity  run  into  such  obstacles  in 
this  country?  I>r.  Kohm  at  MIT  speaks  for 
many  sclentisU  in  the  field  when  he  de- 
nounces the  reluctance  of  American  busi- 
ness and  government  to  invest  In  the  great 
f)otential  of  this  new  technology. 

"This  Is  the  age  of  the  bookkeeper."  he 
wsu-ns.  "If  the  Wright  brothers  had  to  ask 
for  money  on  the  basis  of  cost-effectiveness, 
the  airplane  would  never  have  been  devel- 
oped."* 
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OTA  REPORT  ON  FORECASTS  OP 
PHYSICIAN  SUPPLY  AND  RE- 
QUIREMENTS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 


OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  UTRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
Congress  is  to  do  an  effective  job  of 
helping  assure  the  Nation  enough  of 
the  kinds  of  physicians  needed  where 
they  are  needed,  it  must  have  fore- 
casts of  physician  supply  and  demand 
that  It  can  rely  on.  The  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  has  just 
issued  a  report  wlilch  underscores  the 
fact  that  such  forecasts  are  only  as 
good  as  the  assumptions  upon  wliich 
they  are  based. 

Undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  OTA  report— 
"Forecasts  of  Physician  Supply  and 
Requirements"— points  out  that  the 
latest  forecast  of  the  Nation's  need  for 
physicians  by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Resources 
(DHHR)  Is  based  on  some  question- 
able assumptions  which  overestimate 
the  rate  at  which  physicians'  services 
will  be  used  and  thus  bverestimate 
need.  However,  the  model  also  ignores 
possible  changes  in  the  "productivity" 
of  physicians  which  could  make  the 
overall  DHHR  forecast  of  physician 
•upply  and  need  a  reasonable  one. 

The  OTA  report  concludes  that,  if 
forecasts  are  to  serve  as  useful  tools  In 
the  shaping  of  Federal  medical  policy, 
their  limits  must  be  made  clear  "by  ex- 
plicitly describing  the  assumptions 
behind  any  forecasts,  by  making  alter- 
native forecasts  based  on  different  sets 
of  assimiptions,  and  by  expanding  the 
forecasting  process  to  include  policy- 
makers as  well  as  technicians." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues.  I  attach  a  brief  synop- 
sis of  the  OTA  report,  "Forecasts  of 
Physician  Supply  and  Requirements," 
along  with  an  April  18,  1980,  New 
York  Times  article  on  the  report: 
[Trom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  18. 1980) 

EXPSRTS  PlWD  PURTHni  EviDENCB  Of 

OvERsuppLT  OP  Doctors  in  Unitkd  States 
(By  Robert  Relnho'ld) 

Washington.  April  17.— Further  evidence 
that  the  United  States  is  rapidly  acquiring  a 
Itu^e  oversupply  of  medical  doctors  emerged 
today  In  a  report  by  Congressional  health 
experts. 

The  report,  Issued  by  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  said  that 
by  1990  the  nation  might  have  aa  many  as 
185,000  more  physicians  than  It  needed. 
Earlier  this  week  the  Carter  Administration 
forecast  a  much  smaller  surplus. 

"The  public  still  has  the  Impression  we 
have  a  shortage  of  physicians,  but  the  pic- 
ture has  clearly  changed,"  said  Dr.  David 
Banta,  health  program  manager  for  the 
technology  assessment  office,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Congress  to  make  Independent 
analyses  of  technical  and  scientific  issues. 

"There  Is  no  question  that  we  are  Increas- 
ing our  per  capita  supply  of  doctors  at  a 
very  rapid  rate,"  he  added.  "But  we  are  not 
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doing  anything  to  be  sure  they  go  where 
services  are  needed." 
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The  report  comes  as  an  increasing  number 
of  experts  are  saying  that  the  need  is  not  to 
train  more  doctors  but  to  distribute  them 
more  evenly  throughout  thf  country  and  to 
persuade  more  doctors  to  become  general 
practitioners. 

This  message  Is  beginning  to  t>e  felt  in 
Congress,  which  Is  trying  to  trim  the 
budget.  Only  yesterday  the  House  Com- 
merce Conunittee  voted  to  gradually  elimi- 
nate the  "capitation"  grants  that  have  long 
been  used  to  reward  medical  schools  for  pro- 
ducing more  doctors. 

Last  Monday  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  predicted  that  the 
supply  of  doctors  would  rise  by  an  average 
of  15,000  a  year,  from  378.000  in  1975  to 
about  800,000  in  1990.  But  It  found  that  the 
overall  need  for  physicians  would  faU  some- 
what short  of  that,  ranging  from  553,000  to 
596.000. 

The  Congressional  analysts  agreed  that 
the  department's  forecast  of  an  oversupply 
of  physicians  was  protMtbly  accurate,  but 
they  contended  that  the  projection  of  an 
overall  need  for  physicians  was  greatly  over- 
stated because  It  was  based  on  the  faulty  as- 
sumption that  Americans  would  make  great- 
er use  of  physicians'  services. 

nation  HAS  4  50,000  DOCTORS 

Assuming  no  long-term  increase  in  per 
capiu  use,  the  report  concluded  that  only 
415,000  doctors  would  t>e  needed  in  1990. 
There  are  now  about  450.000  active  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States. 

Dr.  Banta  said  the  excess  of  physicians 
might  not  mean  much  if  doctors  continued 
to  concentrate  in  larger  cities  and  specialize 
to  the  degree  they  have  In  recent  years.  "If 
things  go  as  In  the  past,"  he  added,  "we  will 
continue  to  get  more  surgeons  and  more  un- 
necessary surgery." 

Copies  of  the  report,  "Forecasts  of  Physi 
clan  Supply  and  Requirements,"  are  availa- 
ble at  $3.75  each  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 

[FYom  Office  of  Technology  Assessment) 

Forecasts  op  Physician  Supply  and 

Requirements 

The  supply  of  physicians  is  growing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  The  United  States  is 
expected  to  have  600,000  physicians  by  1990, 
as  against  378,000  in  1975.  As  a  result.  Fed- 
eral concern  has  shifted  from  the  total 
number  to  the  kinds  needed  and  where  they 
are  needed. 

Wide  variations  In  forecasts  ol  the 
number  and  kinds  of  physicians  needed  and 
where  they  should  practice  make  it  difficult 
to  develop  effective  legislative  policies. 

Two  main  physician-forecasting  efforts 
exist.  The  Bureau  of  Health  Manpower 
(BHM)  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (DHHS)  provides  annual 
reports  which  Include  estimates  of  the  pres- 
ent and  future  supply  of  and  need  for  physi- 
cians and  other  health  professionals.  In  ad- 
dition, DHHS  has  chartered  a  Graduate 
Medical  Education  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee (GMENAC)  to  make  recommenda- 
tions on  present  and  future  requirements 
for  physicians,  their  specialty  and  locational 
distribution,  and  methods  for  financing 
graduate  medical  educational  programs 
These  two  groups  use  different  forecasting 
methods.  BHM  relies  on  standard  economic 
techniques,  while  GMENAC  uses  a  medical 
opinion  approach. 

Forecasts  of  needed  medical  services  re- 
flect projected  population  growth  and 
changes  In  its  age,  sex,  and  income  distribu- 
tion, as  well  as  per  capita  use.  Different  as- 
sumptions about  demographic  changes,  per 
capita  use.  and/or  physician  productivity 
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lead  to  different  estimates  of  how  many 
physicians  are  required.  Adjusting  only  for 
demographic  changes,  BHM  estimates  that 
415,000  physicians  will  l)e  required  in  1990. 
Decreases  in  productivity  and/or  Increases 
in  per  capita  use  would  Increase  the  require- 
ments. With  the  further  assumption  of  in- 
creased per  capita  use.  the  BHM  projection 
rises  to  600,000. 

Adequate  forecasts  of  how  many  physi- 
cians are  required  ta  each  specialty  cannot 
be  made  until  agreement  is  reached  on  what 
these  specialties  are.  Experts  disagree  on 
what  primary  care  is  and  what  specialties  it 
includes. 

The  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Area 
(HMSA)  designation  la  the  vehicle  for  pro- 
viding Federal  support  through  the  Nation- 
al Health  Service  Corps,  determining  eligi- 
bility for  certain  Federal  grant  prognuns. 
and  obtaining  Federal  reimbursement  for 
nurse  practitioners'  and  physicians'  assist- 
ants' services.  In  contrast  to  forecasting 
techniques  for  aggregate  and  specialty  re- 
quirements, the  methods  used  to  Identify 
HMSAs  and  the  number  of  physicians  they 
require  contain  assumptions  on  how  irfiysi- 
cians  should  be  distributed  and  how  much 
the  Federal  Government  should  be  Involved 
in  such  efforts. 

Projections  of  physician  supply  and  re- 
quirements depend  on  historical  data  to  pre- 
dict future  events  but  even  recent  historical 
data  reflect  past  policies,  not  current  ones. 
The  limits  of  forecasts  must  be  fully  under- 
stood if  they  are  to  serve  as  effective  tools 
in  the  shaping  of  Federal  medical  policy. 
Those  limits  could  be  made  clearer  by  ex- 
plicitly describing  the  assumptions  behind 
any  forecasts,  by  making  alternative  fore- 
casts based  on  different  sets  of  assumptions, 
and  by  expanding  the  forecasting  process  to 
include  policymakers  as  well  as  technicians 
in  establishing  the  parameters. 

Copies  of  the  full  OTA  report,  "Forecasts 
of  Physician  Supply  and  Reqalrements," 
are  available  from  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  The  GPO  stock  number  is 
052-003-00746-1:  the  price  is  $3.75.  Copies  of 
the  full  report  for  congressional  use  are 
available  by  calling  4-8996.* 


CERTAIN  LAND  IN  TRUST  FOR 
THE  MDEWAKANTON  SIOUX  IN 
MINNESOTA  

HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
change  the  legal  status  of  tracts  of 
laud  in  Minnesota  presently  held  by 
the  United  States  for  exclusive  use  by 
the  descendants  of  the  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  who  resided  there  on  May  20, 
1886.  This  legislation  will  put  these 
tracts  of  land  on  an  equal  status  with 
land  granted  to  the  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  by  the  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  of  1934  (IRA).  Equal  land  status  is 
Imperative  If  the  tribal  governments 
involved  are  ever  to  gain  proper  juris- 
diction over  these  lands  from  under 
the  strict  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  and  able  to 
achieve  self-determination  as  set  forth 
In  Public  Law  93-638. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  resulted 
from  acts  of  Congress  which  followed 
the  great  Sioux  uprisings  of  the  late 
19th  century.  Crovemment  policy  at 
that  time  was  to  Intern  warring  tribes 
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on  reservations  remote  from  their  tra- 
ditional homelands,  and  to  award 
small  tracts  of  land.  In  the  areas  of 
current  settlement,  to  so-called  peace- 
ful Indian  tribes  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  uprisings. 

Since  it  was  often  difficult  to  guar- 
antee that  peaceful  Indians  would 
maintain  their  usage  rights  over  these 
lands,  the  law  designated  the  tribes 
not  only  by  name,  but  also  by  date  and 
location.  The  BIA  was  charged  with 
the  near  Impossible  responsibility  of 
taking  and  maintaining  an  accurate 
role  of  the  Indians  so  specified  as  well 
as  keeping  track  of  sut>sequent  ances- 
try. 

The  Mdewakanton  Sioux  were 
among  the  peaceful  tribes  receiving 
land  grants  in  the  late  1800's.  Acts  of 
Congress  in  1888,  1889,  and  1890 
awarded  tracts  of  land  in  southern 
Minnesota  to  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
who  resided  on  those  locations  on  May 
20,  1886,  and  provided  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  exclusive  usage  right  of 
this  land  for  all  descendants. 

The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of 
1934,  in  an  attempt  to  bring  some  sem- 
blance of  order  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  Indian  tribes,  expanded  the  acre- 
age at  each  reservation  and  called  for 
the  establishment  of  legally  recogniz- 
able tribal  governments.  In  order  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  Mdewakan 
ton  residing  on  those  reservations,  as 
well  as  the  exclusive  land  rights  grant- 
ed only  to  the  decendents  of  the  1886 
Mdewakanton,  the  bylaws  required 
that  the  Mdewakanton  classify  them- 
selves into  two  groups.  IRA  land  be- 
longed to  all  Mdewakanton  residing  on 
each  reservation,  according  to  mem- 
bership requirements  stipulated  by 
the  tribe,  whereas  land  granted  previ- 
ously was  held  by  the  United  States 
for  exclusive  lise  by  decendents  of  the 
May  20.  1886,  Mdewakanton  Sioux. 

This  distinction  In  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  bylaws  has  severely  hampered 
the  tribal  efforts  to  achieve  self-deter- 
mination, as  well  as  effectively  barred 
the  Mdewakanton  from  participation 
in  numerous  Federal  programs. 

The  1886  Mdewakanton  land,  al- 
though designated  for  exclusive  use  by 
the  decendents  of  the  1886  Mdewakan- 
ton Sioux.  Is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  managed  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or. The  tribal  governments  Involved 
have  no  control  over  the  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  regard  to 
land  use,  and  have  no  recourse  against 
Infringement  of  exclusive  land  rights. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  special  status  of 
the  1886  land  as  granted  to  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux  for  a  nonpartici- 
patory  role  In  the  Sioux  uprisings 
should  be  such  an  effective  barrier  to 
rightful  privileges  and  self-determina- 
tion. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  Is 
simple  and  straightforward.  A  change 
In  the  legal  status  of  1888  Mdewakan- 
ton land  will  place  all  Mdewakanton 
lands  on  an  equal  basis.  The  right  to 
assignments  of  land  under  the  provl- 
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Sions  of  the  earlier  acts  of  Congress  of  my  five  rooms.  ...  No  money  is  to  be  The   PIRG    operates   a   negative   option 

will  not  be   taken   from   those  decen-  taken  at  the  door  or  exchanged  within  the  scheme,  which  were  sure  Mr.  Nader  would 
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sions  of  the  earlier  acts  of  Congress 
will  not  be  taken  from  those  decen- 
dants  of  the  1886  Mdtwakanton.  and 
will  be  protected  under  this  bill.  This 
change  in  legal  title  will  finally  give 
local  tribal  councils  proper  jurisdiction 
over  their  reservations,  and  will  pro- 
vide the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  with  the 
legal  tools  necessary  to  begin  desper- 
ately needed  self-improvement  proj- 
ects. 

Pressing  problems  exist  on  each  of 
the  Mdewakanton  reservations.  Hous- 
ing is  grossly  substandard  and  unem- 
ployment is  over  45  percent.  The 
Mdewakanton  Sioux,  like  so  many 
Native  Americans  across  the  country 
have  finally  awakened  to  their  need 
and  right  to  self-determination.  We 
should  do  as  much  as  our  present  re- 
sources can  afford  to  help  them  reach 
this  goal.  We  can  achieve  better  qual- 
ity education  for  Native  Americans, 
better  job  training,  better  housing,  im- 
proved health  facilities,  and  much 
more.  At  the  outset,  we  must  revise 
antiquated  laws  which  deny  this  group 
of  people  the  same  privileges  afforded 
to  the  rest  of  our  citizens.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  promptly  to  correct 
this  most  unfortunate  injustice.* 


IS  THIS  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
INTEREST? 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFOR.M.A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Mr.  Ralph  Nader  is  demanding 
such  strict  requirements  and  total  ac- 
countability of  American  corporations, 
it  is  only  fair  that  he  be  subject  to  the 
same  standards. 

Accountability,  however,  does  not 
begin  at  the  home  of  so-called  public 
interest,  as  the  following  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial  of  April  17.  1980, 
shows.  It  should  be  also  noted  that 
Mr.  Nader's  'Big  Business  Day"  attack 
was  kicked  off  with  $10  and  $20  admis- 
sion fees  charged  at  the  door  to  the 
congressional  conference  room  where 
the  meeting  took  place.  This  is  a  prac- 
tice strictly  forbidden  by  the  rules  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House,  rules  circu- 
lated in  a  letter  by  the  Speaker  dated 
March  21.  1980.  They  read  in  part; 

Dear  Colleague:  This  letter  provides  you 
with  information  pertinent  to  reserving  one 
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of  my  five  rooms.  ...  No  money  is  to  be 
taken  at  the  door  or  exchanged  within  the 
rooms  for  admission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  aforesaid 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

Mr.  N.^der's  Conglomerate 

Today  is  "Big  Business  Day."  an  assault 
on  the  American  corporation  sponsored  by 
some  200  labor,  religious,  environmental  and 
self-styled  consumer  groups.  There  will  be 
hundreds  of  meetings  around  the  nation  to 
discuss  "the  corporate  abu.se  of  power."  It 
may  be  only  our  materialistic  mind  at  work, 
but  what  we  keep  wondering  is  who  finances 
these  festivities,  and  how.    . 

The  corporate  suspicion  is  that  the  attack 
on  Big  Business  Is  bankrolled  by  Big  Labor. 
This  suspicion  draws  credence  from  some  of 
the  celebrants;  Robert  Georgine.  president 
of  the  building  and  construction  trades  de- 
partment of  the  AFlrCIO.  Jerry  Wurf  of 
the  municipal  employes,  William  Winpi- 
singer  of  the  machinists,  Cesar  Chavez  of 
the  United  Farm  Workers,  of  course.  Not  to 
mention  board  member  Douglas  Fraser  of 
the  auto  workers,  who  apparently  Isn't 
bothered  by  the  implications  for  his  mem- 
bers when  big  corporations  like  Chrysler 
and  Ford  end  up  on  the  endangered  species 
list. 

Then  of  course  there  are  the  foundations. 
The  seed  money  for  Big  Business  Day  came 
from  the  Stem  Foundation. 

But  everyone  knows  that  the  real  push 
behind  Big  Business  Day  comes  from  Ralph 
Nader's  money,  power  and  ego-satisfaction 
machine.  Over  the  years  he  has  spawned  a 
vast  conglomerate;  The  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Responsive  Law.  Congre.ss  Watch. 
Corporate  Accountability  Research  Group, 
etc.,  etc.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  tracing 
all  the  interlocking  directorships  that  tie  to- 
gether these  groups,  let  alone  trace  their  fi- 
nancing. But  thanks  to  a  lawsuit  in  New- 
Jersey,  we  can  take  a  good  look  at  one 
corner  of  the  empire. 

This  is  the  New  Jersey  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group.  Mr.  Nader  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  intrastate  PIRGs  in  1970.  The 
notion  was  to  have  college  students  hire  a 
full-time  staff  to  "represent  their  interests," 
and  the  New  Jersey  one  was  established  in 
1972  by  the  vote  of  studenU  at  Rutgers, 
Douglass  and  Livingston  colleges.  Mr.  Nader 
may  no  longer  have  any  direct  connection 
with  the  PIRGs,  but  the  New  Jersey  PIRG 
Is  coordinating  the  states  "Big  Busine.ss 
Day"  activities.  Including  a  speech  by  Mr. 
Nader  on  "corporate  accountability." 

The  New  Jersey  PIRG.  it  happens,  is  also 
being  sued  by  three  Rutgers  students  who 
don't  think  It  represents  their  interest. 
Their  suit,  assisted  by  the  Mid-Atlantic 
Legal  Foundation,  contends  that  their  con- 
stitutional rights  are  violated  when  Rutgers 
collects  a  $2.50  student  activity  fee  for 
PIRG  every  semester.  Rutgers  being  a  state 
school,  they  contend,  this  Is  an  illegal  ex- 
penditure of  state  funds. 
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The  PIRG  operates  a  negative  option 
scheme,  which  were  sure  Mr.  Nader  would 
condemn  when  used  for  the  sale  of  books  or 
recordings.  Any  student  who  files  for  a 
refund  of  the  $2.50  collected  for  PIRG  can 
get  his  money  back  at  the  end  of  the  semes- 
ter. To  file  for  the  refund,  however,  he  must 
first  fill  out  a  form  applying  for  member- 
ship In  the  PIRG.  The  students  argue  that 
it  violates  their  constitutional  rights  to  be 
forced  to  join  an  organization  which  advo- 
cates political  and  ideological  causes  with 
which  they  disagree. 

The  suit  is  providing  a  good  chance  to 
look  at  the  finances  of  a  consumer  group. 
The  New  Jersey  PIRGs  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  August  31  totals  $571,000, 
which  is  not  a  bad  slush  fund,  especially  for 
one  organization  In  one  state.  Of  this  some 
$118,000  comes  from  the  negative-option 
student  fee  scheme.  Most  of  the  rest.  It 
turns  out.  comes  directly  from  the  taxpayer. 
The  New  Jersey  PIRG  collects  $354,293  in 
five  CETA  grants.  CETA.  in  case  you  have 
mercifully  forgotten,  is  the  federal  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act;  the 
PIRG  says  it  is  spending  this  money  to  hire 
unemployed  students  to  police  river  banks 
for  liter  and  pollution. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  Jersey  PIRG's  other 
activities  include  investigating  alleged  red- 
lining by  Camden  banks,  a  chemistry  lesson 
on  Agent  Orange,  campaigning  for  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment,  organizing  anti- 
Nuke  rallies,  claiming  credit  for  halting  con- 
struction of  the  Tocks  Island  Dam.  interven- 
ing in  utility  rate  cases  involving  Three  Mile 
Island,  and  of  course  bringing  Mr.  Nader  to 
New  Jersey  for  "Big  Business  Day." 

It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  New  Jersey 
PIRG  Is  not  typical  of  the  consumer  move- 
ment. We  would  be  delighted  to  have  fur- 
ther information,  starting  with  Mr.  Nader 
releasing  his  personal  inrome  tax  returns. 
and  ending  with  a  public  interest  research 
book  on  the  various  organizations  with 
which  he  Is  formally  and  informally  con- 
nected. But  at  least  in  New  Jersey  this 
movement  is  rooted  in  bilking  innocent  col- 
lege kids  through  a  negative-option  scam 
and  raking  funds  from  the  most  notorious 
tax-financed  boondogles.  Where  it  gets  the 
brass  to  lecture  business  on  morality  is  one 
of  this  society's  great  wonders.* 


THE  EMERGENCY  REMEDIES 
ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuessday.  April  22,  1980 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
placing  in  the  Record  a  comparison  of 
my  bill,  H.R.  6955.  the  Emergency 
Remedies  Act  of  1980,  with  the  cur- 
rent provisions  of  law. 
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a"ecms  an  entire  industry  or  a  sutistan>at  oan  ttwreol  engaged  m  trade,  commerce  transooftation  trans<-"ission 
ixmmw<A[n\  (or  enerjy  distribulionl  among  tt»  several  Stales  or  mfh  foreign  nations  or  engaged  in  ttie  production 
.  'l^^  i)  l?°*  '"  commerce,  wid,  if  permitled  lo  occur  or  to  continue,  imperil  the  healfti  safety  lor  economic 
stalwity  ot  tfie  Nation,  or  a  sutistantal  pan  oi  its  population  or  territory  J  he  may  apooinl  a  Ooard  ol  inou'ry  to  inquire 
into  tv  issues  involved  »  the  dispute  and  to  make  a  written  report  to  him  withm  such  lime  as  he  shall  p(fscr,tie 
Such  report  shall  include  a  staterneni  of  the  tacts  with  respect  lo  ttie  drsoule  including  each  par^  s  statement  ol  Us 
position  But  shall  noi  con'ain  any  recommendat-ons  other  than  as  required  t^  paragraph  ;?i  Ttie  President  shall  hie  1 
copy  a(  such  lepon  with  the  Service  and  shall  make  ils  contents  jvaiiaM  lo  the  puWic, 
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be  unduly  advanUfeous  lo  the  enipnyti  anc  unoury  ^^.adkantanoiB  to  onplorws  it*  hoard  may  itammM  k  ke 
PresKient  thai  am  aiundn  souM  by  the  tnomey  General  under  salion  IV  he  accorr«ann)  ii,  jucti  lelaied  wdn 
as  may  be  iHctssarf  k  conpil  M  employe  to  pay  sue*  ernpByee;  a  wap  suopiement  w**  ai*  <«*  «>iit.c1»ii  s 
m  ettect  (but  sibiKt  k  Ke  prainsons  ol  sectoo  ;e?ib) )  la  Menniif  ke  amouM  ol  the  wage  supptemnL  Ik 
Board  shall  consakr  udi  letevani  faclprj  s  ke  last  glter  ol  kllKr  p»t|f  MoM  •■  SK*  (Hpvie  flK  increase  •  I 


Seclon  177  Board  of  Inquiry 

lal  Compostter 

«  board  of  inquiry  shalf  w  composed  ol  a  charrnan  and  >och  oinei  maTHier-.  as  the  Prfsioeni  shjF  dpletiune.  and 
ihali  have  power  to  sit  and  act  «  any  pkc«  wimm  ihe  Jmted  Stales  an)  lo  conduct  such  hearings  9the>  m  public  or 
n  private,  as  il  ifay  **m  ri^cesiary  or  proper  'o  jscer'.w  ttie  lacts  wilti  le-j^^t  lo  the  cau-*-.  and  cncumslances  of 
Ihe  dtspole 

(0)  Compensatni 

Me-ibers  tt  a  t»an)  m  nqury  shall  recem  comoensatun  ai  Die  lait  ot  {SO  im  eadi  di|i  aduathi  spent  br  tlten  in 
It*  worli  of  (tie  board.  >oge<t»  with  necessary  trn«i  and  aostslence  eipeitses 

(Cl  Prtwers  0*  dtscrwery 

for  'he  purpose  ol  any  v.aring  or  >*3uirv  "ondi.  n  >  )ny  •mvrj  aKa»"?d  unlB  Itus  litle  IHe  prwisions  ol 
ieclnns  49  and  ^.0  ol  title  b  nefahni  to  9t  arendance  i  «iinKses  «d  int  producUon  ol  boolis.  papers,  and 

'Jocjmentsi  are  madn  apcAcal*  lo  Ihe  powers  and  4jt«  i  «h  tioaro 

Section  1/8  Intunctions  dunnj  national  emergency 

(a|  Petition  to  dis'rict  court  Dy  Attorney  General  on  iVectnc  j)  itie  Presoenl 

Upon  recerving  a  report  trom  a  board  ol  inquiry  the  P<esidi9l  may  ^x\  tue  Attorney  General  to  pelilion  any 
Jislrtl  court  ol  ttie  Uniia  Staler  ha/mg  lunsdichon  o)  the  .ivties  *  eriKWi  such  striM  or  loc*  out  or  tile  ajntmuinj 
■^■•reo)  and  *  the  court  finds  rhat  such  threatened  '^  actual  stj«e  or  k>.»  ajt  - 

(I I  attecfr  an  enhni  mdtrstry  or  a  sutrtantial  pan  rhereol  encated  m  tiade  orvnec*  tianiportation  6ansmiss«n, 
or  communcatioo  ainong  Ihe  several  Stales  or  with  foieigi)  naliuts.  or  engaiied  m  the  produclm  ol  goods  tor 
commeice,  and 

(iij  if  permitted  lo  oaur  or  lo  continue,  will  unpeiil  the  rutioriai  ^ealt^  or  saletv  il  Aitl  have  iwisiklnn  to  eniow 
any  such  slr*e  or  lockout    or  the  continuing  Ineieof    and  to  iiake  such  other  oriji^s  as  mjy  be  soproprale 


ib)  Inapplicability  ol  chaplei  6 

m  arty  cise.  Die  provisioos  ol  chapter  6  ol  this  'itle  shall  lot  •»  applicable 

iO  Severn  ol  c/Oers 

fhe  order  n-  oioers  li  the  tourl  >hali  be  ■,if»<:  ft)  'pv»w  !^  the  appfoprate  United  Stales  coml  ol  appe*  and  by 
■he  Supreme  Djurt  upon  wnf  ot  certiorari  or  cef  iicjl»-in  as  prrvniea  f  sactm  I2M  ol  title  ?J- 

Seclion   179    Iniunctnns  During   national  emergency    adKislmenl  eltoits  by  parties  dunnj  •lunctwn  pinod 

(ai  Assistance  of  Service,  acceptance  ot  Service  s  propi^sed  iertiemefli 

Mienever  a  distnci  court  ha:  issued  an  order  under  secloo  !'8  ol  this  'itle  wioinnj  acts  or  practices  which 
■mperil  or  threaten  to  imperil  the  national  health  or  safety  it  shall  be  the  July  ol  thr  pa/iies  to  file  *«  (teoule 
giving  ri^  to  such  order  to  make  every  effort  to  adiust  and  seffle  fUeif  drtfwnres  wrth  trie  jssislana  ol  the  Sea'^.e 
Beater)  by  this  chapter  Neither  party  shall  be  under  any  duty  'o  accei)'  m  whoie  or  m  part  any  propoji  ol 
settlement  trade  by  •he  Servce 

|l)j  'r^onvwwig  ol  boarr)  ti  mourry,  report  by  board  conienfs  secret  MIW  ol  employtes  by  Natona'  Latoi 
llBalwns  Board,  ceniticalioii  ol  results  lo  Attorney  General 

Upon  the  issuair^  of  such  order  the  Presidenl  shall  recunnene  the  boaid  of  nioiiiry  whicb  has  prjwouslv  'eported 
wth  'especl  to  the  dispute  Al  the  end  ol  3  Siity^tay  penc*!  unless  the  dtpule  ras  been  settled  by  'hat  'imei  tne 
boanl  of  inquiry  shall  report  lo  the  Ptesideni  the  oit'enl  poiiwii  at  the  parties  and  the  ettorts  which  have  been  made 
lor  setltenenl.  and  shall  include  a  statement  by  each  party  of  its  posilon  and  a  staleinent  ol  the  "vnployer's  last  otter 
at  (etlienienl  Tf*  Prts*tet^!  sralt  tiake  ijc*  report  niMt  'o  ttie  public 


tiB  IMional  Lata  Rdjtions  Board,  withm  itv-  suaeeding  titecn  days,  shal-  take  a  octet  batol  ol  the  employees 
4  («*  employer  involved  m  the  dispute  on  the  Question  of  whef'Si  they  wish  lo  accept  Ihe  'inal  oHer  ol  settlement 
itiade  by  their  employet  as  stated  by  him  and  shall  certrty  the  resets  thereof  lo  the  Attorney  General  wilhm  hve  days 
ihereatta 

Section  180  Oisctwrpe  nl  mmndon  upon  certificafion  ol  r^'sufts  ol  euvtion  n  settlement,  report  lo  Congress 
Upon  the  certification  of  the  lesulii  ol  such  baUol  or  upon  a  selliemeni  bemg  readied,  whidwver  happens  sooner 
the  Attorney  General  shal!  ".^ove  'nt  court  to  disaiarge  the  ir jiuiciiun.  which  motion  shall  ilieit  be  panted  an)  the 
in;iiiKtion  discharged  Wficn  stith  motion  is  grjii'ed,  the  "residenl  sluH  submit  lo  IHe  Congress  a  fat  and 
comprehensiye  rei»n  of  the  pr-iceedinis.  including  ttie  findinss  ol  the  board  ol  mquiry  and  the  ballot  taken  by  llie 
national  Labor  Relations  Board,  lo^einei  witli  such  recoaimendalions  as  he  iivay  see  fit  to  make  lor  consideratian  and 
<oproci<a1e  actioii 
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cast  ^  Inrmg  smct  lie  last  cor-.ttxt  negolgtioii,  and  Mrtuni  canft«s  ■  ke  njust^  j 
lb:  Board  ol  Inqury 

11)  Compositioii 

A  board  ol  mqury  shall  be  composed  ol  a  chairman  and  such  other  members  as  ft*  President  sM  delermne  am 
shal  have  podCi  to  sii  and  act  «  arr*  place  withw  Oie  United  Slates  and  to  onjuct  such  heannis  aner  a  puMc  a 
in  prnrale,  as  it  may  deem  necessary  or  proper,  lo  ascertan  Ihe  facts  with  respect  to  ttie  causes  and  aroimstanxs  li 
theitspute 

(2)  Conpensation 

Menkeis  ol  a  boat  ol  inquiry  sM  receive  compensation,  at  the  daily  rale  [prestnhed  to  G&-II  under  sedoi 
S33?  ol  tide  S.  United  States  Code  ]  for  each  day  actual^  spent  byttmnl!KMrtot!l«  board,  logettip  w« 
necBsaiy  Imd  and  subsistence  eipenses 

(3)  Powers  ol  discwery 

For  the  purpose  at  any  Imini  a  mqiwy  conducted  by  any  board  appomted  imder  INs  title.  tl»  promons  el 
sections  9  and  10  (relatng  k  tic  attendance  ol  witnesses  and  ttie  prdduclion  i*  books,  papers,  and  iloain«nls/  |ol 
the  Federal  Tiade  Commissoi  Ad  (b  USC  49.  ^i.  are  hereby  made)  applicable  to  Ihe  powers  and  duties  at  skK 
beard 

Sectm  ?07  kijunctnis  during  natnnal  or  regional  emergency 

(a)  Petition  to  dstricl  court  by  Attorney  General  on  itrecbon  ol  ttie  President 

Upon  recenrmt  a  it^  from  a  board  ol  nquvy  (tie  President  may  d>ect  flie  Attorney  Genaal  k  petun  any 
distrct  court  ol  the  UnM  Slatts  kaving  jvsdctni  gl  ke  partes  k  enjn  such  suike  or  kick  out  or  ke  i    ' 
thereat,  and  il  ke  cturt  Ml  M  SKk  kraataad  or  kIhI  sMk  oi  kdTwt- 

111   affects  an  entn  adKhy  »  «  trtstnAial  p«1  keretf  entaged  n  trade 
tiansmiss«n.  aifflr<iuncatni.  |or  energy  itslrtution!  among  the  several  Sates  oi  wtli  loreign  natarn,  ot  engaged  ■ 
ttie  production  ol  [energy  or|  goods  tor  commerce  and 

(2)  d  penmlled  k  ocoii  or  to  csnlnue.  writ  unpenl  ke  healtli.  silety.  |oi  eonontc  stakltty  el  Ae  NMa  •  a 
substantial  part  o!  its  poputatoi  or  lemtory,!  it  slial  la«e  inrcMni  k  enion  ami  stdi  sti*e  or  tadi«il.  «  ke 
conlinuing  keed.  and  to  ssue  sudi  oltiei  orders  [a  desoked  n  ntSKtan  (b)  it  das  sedM  «  «  ny  I* 
othenmse  apprapiiak  Any  mndni  <ssued  purjunt  k  Iks  aksectoi  sUI  be  ksckaiitd  oi  a*  m  tagr  atts  «■ 
day  oi  Its  ssuance  a.  i  eaiMr.  on  molni  of  ke  Attorney  General  under  SKton  201(d)  a  at  Ite  tne  at  saiana  ol 
an  iniunctm  under  section  209  j 

(lb)(l|  Im  P-esident  may  also  dired  ttie  Attorney  General  to  petition  ke  ceurl  desaked  in  satKdM  (a)  to 
sini  additional  orders  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  flie  recxmmendafions  ot  Ite  Inart  ol  iiknry  aka  acton 
206<a)|2)  a  such  anematwe  measures  as  lie  Piesiden'  deer"s  necessary  m  cany  out  the  purposes  <i  that  sectoi  | 

[121  If  tte  coat  detaoMs  Diat  compelng  enptoiiees  ic  ret.^-n  »  wort  »  a-'^  oage  air;  womc  »  unduly 
jdvantageous  to  ttc  employa  and  unduly  (ksamnlageov!  to  empimiies  and  mat  ttie  wage  supplement  as  groposed  » 
ke  petrtnn  of  It*  Attorney  General  is  la'  and  equitable  tie  own  shall  issue  an  aider  as  prescrCed  «  paragraph 
(3)) 

||3I  Any  oida  providing  for  the  payment  of  a  wage  supplement  as  desc-ibed  ■  sedoi  20e(a);2)  shali-| 

||A|  prowde  ihal  to  eadi  day  afta  IM  coidean  rf  ke  60-dav  pcnoC  descnbed  «  sedan  TM'bi  tw  an 
iniunctia*  is  •  elfed  aato  sedoi  ?0;(a).  209la).  a  209(b).  and  unbi  setnemenl  a  readnd  (a  kai  swpKncni 
B  ehffloated).  sect  kwknM  stni  be  fcduod  ty  an  anonnl  equal  tt  S  pertxnt  of  the  total  supplement  ai<M% 
pRScntieft  and] 

(IB)  to  ke  mpestioi.  to  eadi  sudi  itay,  ri  a  cmI  pMBy  aganst  me  empnyer  intfued  •  sadi  Ispuk  4  » 
amount  eoual  lo  twice  tfie  sum  of  the  wage  supptemwl  ndudms  mposed  a  enipkyees  pursoant  lo  paragrapl  (I) 
Siidi  cni  penalty  slul  oe  paid  to  ttie  Department  of  Dc  Tranary  J 

[(<)  Ottos  sued  pursuant  to  tins  sabsadaa  *al  oaknae  ■  cNad  notwintstankni  ke  issuana  <t  an  ntandan 
under  section  209  (al  a  (b)  (and  the  [amqaent  dBdiarge  if  ke  injunction  unde  iO.  law  but  itiak  oe  ilsdi«|ri 
on  rnotion  ol  Ihe  Attorney  General  apon  MOmut  4Mmm  itsprttj 

(c)  Revcw  ol  onkrs 

The  mnjnctions  and  orders  ol  ke  coat  iM  he  subred  to  'evm  by  tt*  approgir  a*e  ortoit  ant  tf  Jkaks  atf  ki 
ttie  Supreme  Coal  opon  wm  of  certnran  a  ce<irf>catior  as  prnideo  c  sedan  iTst  ol  hie  2>  Unied  SIHE  Cade 

Section  208  Inrunctmns  ounng  national  a  regurai  emergency  adiustment  eflorts  by  pares  dumg  uiiaiclan  pemi 

(al  As-'isance  ol  Serwe  arx«al*nrt  e*  Servo  s  prooosed  sett»raenl 

*hene«r  a  distrci  court  r\ii  's%\.<<  an  miunclio"  under  sec'jon  207  cnnrMng  acS  a  aactices  Wach  anperi  a 
tl'reaten  k  mpera  ke  iiaiia»  neai'r  oi  virefy  {or  econorir  stai^lity  a  ke  Nation  a  a  absianlul  part  of  Us 
0OP>iaiion  a  lerntorv  |  «  Shan  be  the  luty  oi  r*e  p^ies  to  Ihe  laoqr  kwk  fang  roe  k  9K*  WMalaa  k  aabt 
ev<^  reasonaMe  effort  to  adiusi  and  sc  le  ihe>  t"ere'>res  wrn  ttw  as^stam  tf  Ike  Savci  cnMei  by  Iks  diapto 
iie;t^  party  stia*  be  under  any  dun  to  accept  «  wt-'Oie  or  «  part  any  gropcsal  cf  setltenenl  rnadi  liy  the  Sen«x 
b  Reconvenni  of  board  of  ncui-y  repor*  ^  tioaro  ayj^M.  seciel  MA  d  cmptoytts  by  *taiaial  Laba 
Peiiions  Board,  certification  ol  results  to  Attomn  (Jeneiai 

:  Upon  the  issuance  of  such  miunrtion,  ttie  Piesdeit  sM  kcawne  tta  boanl  gf  akniT  aticli  te  pmnusly 
'raor'ed  wrh  lespeit  lo  Ihe  ttspule  At  me  end  ol  a  SBly^day  penod  (unless  ke  ksk*  te  lain  seitM  by  tha! 
lime ;  tie  Scare  ol  ngury  stial  lepon  to  the  P'esidenf  ttie  cwrent  position  ol  He  parties  aid  ke  eNats  wkdi  hM 
beer  made  for  settlement  and  sliall  mdude  a  sta'enent  by  eail  party  ol  its  oositoi  wt  a  staienieni  a  Ike 
eiT«<iyer  5  Ijsr  oftar  at  seticment  The  ft«si*ni  srall  rnakf  such  ivailaHe  lo  ttie  pubkc 

hli  Atier  puUcation  a  ke  report  deserted  m  paragraph  (II,  l*«  Pftsktenl  may— | 

[lA;  II  a.ny  >anc  nMe  aa  njunclnr  under  sectna  207,  209'ir  a  2D9ib.  a  «  efled.  kred  >he  Board  to 
condad  a  secret  baltot  «  accordance  wth  subseriion  (c)  of  ttus  sectim  I 

((B)  knd  kt  MtoPiey  General  tc  pe'itw  .wy  tstrct  cwl  si  tie  Unled  Slaks  taang  jaistcHai  of  ki  parties 
k  ssae  at  aipmctan  as  provided  r  section  .'?9  a>  a] 

[(C)  dked  tile  Attorney  General  lo  pelitioo  any  sucn  (Ml  k  ssat  M  iniudoi  and  related  adas  is  candid  ■ 
sedw  20«'5i  ) 

IC,  ftie  fisiioTial  Labor  Seiahons  Boa'd,  wittim  ttie  succeedmg  liftew  days  [3"er  issuance  ol  an  ader  by  ttie 
Presiilem  under  subsection  ;bii?|(A|  ol  ttas  section  |  stial  take  a  secei  baM  d  the  ampnyens  a  aach  oapkya 
nvolveo  m  Ihe  (tspute  or.  the  question  of  whettier  the>  wish  to  xzsf.  me  fmal  oHs  d  setttaMM  mati  by  ken 
emp*)ve'  as  ',\i'«i  by  hiir  and  shal-  certify  ttie  resi*  Itwec*  tc  the  Aromey  Genaal  antlai  fm  dtos  flmilto 
[Aoirplanix   of    Itx   final   ofter   by   a   mafonty   d   eT<nee:    SaK   represent  a   sctlenicnt  d  ttK   kspikl 

(dl   Dischaige   d   riundion  upon  ceitdcatnn   d   resufs  d   etectn  a  settfeme*.   report   to  Cor^^ 

Upon  ttie  ceriificafed  of  ttie  irsuits  d  sadi  bald  (rf  it  resui's  ir  a  ^etimeni  beaa  nachnd]  the  Attorney  Genak 
shal  novf  itie  cauri  to  discharje  arn  m|unction  (in  eri^  unOe'  seCinr  '' "  a:  a  2(SiaJ.|  ancli  nbai  slial  Han 


be  grarrec  ark*  the  iiiunc'on  l^tha.'^ed  HAien  sudi  mcrmn  is  rar-ted  ■**  PresaM  M  satmat  k  iv  Owtiui  a 
li*  ana  coniprfTiensne  report  d  the  prxeertngs  mciuamg  i>»  hmjrip  n  'ne  board  d  maary  and  da  bdW  taan  by 
the  niatwji  Lata  Relabons  Board,  icgethei  witti  such  recommendations  as  ne  may  see  tl  to  nake  to  consideratak 


and  appropriate  adon 

jSeclor  r^ 

(a)  II  tfie  Presidenl  defe-mmes  fsl  Sitmiic^  pics  pss  'S  tiemj  made  tomard  Bie  seWemenf  d  tt»  a^MIe  ano 
that  the  approachmg  conc'ujon  ol  trie  80  day  penoc  prescribed  by  section  20tibi'l>  is  Hiekr  k  pnuan  an 
acceptable  settweni  'rom  oem?  secu'ed  itie  f^esident  may  direct  the  Artomev  Genaa'  t  peti'iof  tie  coail  to  tyttia 
enioai  Nie  strike  or  loct-out  which  was  the  suOrect  oi  tie  imj-ttior  issued  under  section  .'C  j  tor  not  «»re  Plan 
30  adktainai  davs  ano  ic  *>cfa'p'  ',>jch  vo  miuncton  if  the  caurr  dete-mines  iriat  such  jrw'ess  s  long  made 
aait  that  tta  approaching  conct^  av  v  uj  or<<«  i  .ikenr  tc  preven'  m  ac:ep;aiM  seRlmant  tram  laag  SKMtg. 
Ke  coal  shah  nave  lu'-.tk  ».-  '•  „  '„i-v  '■.:»••  '••*  .f'>f  »  loa  ou'  »  tv  contaaaig  kaed.  and  k  kaea 
Mil  «i|unctior  tor  ->urfi  p„->:".i"',  '••  .'  jn^.'A  ?('«*■  m  secw  ?('!■;  B  shal  continue  •  efled  daat 
iNs  period  at  tie  levei  rea:.'«C  or;  "»  Sen  car   anc  nc  wage  S4ippiemen;  sraf  be  pe— 'itec  "or  -v  •n?ioy««s| 

(bill)  It  the  Presiden'  determmes  that  tta  parties  to  tta  labor  *sp«le  have  laaeo  mC  are  'aikni  tr  aimpiv  alk 
SK  -  208;a!  ttw  President  nay  di'ect  tta  Attorney  General  le  pe««»  tta  cou^  Ic  'urttier  ennr  "he  st-ite  cv  lock 
xt  ich  was  fhe  subfect  d  ttie  imunction  issued  unda  section  20" 'i'  or  sutisertior  'a:  d  tt«5  iictkir  to  nof 
moi  rian  30  jdOitixul  days  to  decharge  such  pnor  «i)unct«Ki  »«  Ic  order  the  mpositior  d  me  ianciicrj  descnbed 
in      agraph  i?)   If  tta  coat  determines  ttal  tta  oartas  to  tta  UPor  dspute  have  laiKO  anC  art  taam;  tc  compx 
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In  terms  of  the  burdens  that  the  VAT  Im- 
poses on  the  various  uses  and  sources  of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  standard  feature  of  so-called  Indirect 
taxes  is  that  they  may  be  imposed  on  for- 


8901 

the  individual  income  tax.  (4)  a  substitute 
for  one-sixth  of  the  corporate  Income  tax. 
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imMKllef 


Michel  ptomsH 


I!2L?^,?'!lil  "*  ^f'  s^.*B»  |uns<)«!iofi  to  so  turn*  en^jr  the  str*f  or  lock-oul.  ot  tlie  mmm 
aeta.  wo  to  renew  sue*  miunctwi  toe  5uc^  oufooses  |  --/■>"' » 

JA2)  *ny  miunctm  issued  purauni  t)  tfiij  suOsectjon  s^^ll  De  josmoaiied  tiy  suOi  otdets  is  may  tie  neossary 

((*)  provae  ttut  tot  eadi  ilay  tor  mtwdi  an  miunction  undef  ttiis  subsection  is  m  eflect  any  wa«  incftases  *tiicli 
iw  be  ajreeC  to  By  ttie  Bartes  ID  ttie  *spute  slud  De  deletred  lor  one  MeO  and/or)  ^ 

iiB)  prawde  for  t)ie  impositmi,  lor  eadi  suctlOay,  rt  i  cmI  penalty,  to  be  (an)  to  tt»  Department  of  the  Treasury 
against  ttie  emplojw  mohtjl  m  sucft  tewte  o(  an  amount  equal  to  twee  tfie  sum  ot  ttie  wase  increase  Oelwraii 
Itwt  are  «  ojuld  be  imposed  on  employees  pursuant  to  sutwfagrap^  (*)  ] 

J(3)  Any  iniuriction  issued  under  ttus  section  may  be  disdiarged  upon  motion  o(  tfie  Attorney  Gerwal  afiw 
cerMcalCT  o(  tt»|«f  s  o(  a  secret  ballot  under  section  ?08(d)  i(  suc)i  ballot  results  •>  a  settlement  beio.  reacied 
SJ?  ,7,^  '"'^^  **  "^^  '"  »»  ™w  l"w  «»  Sanctons  wticti  ha»e  been  imposed  pCrsuamlo 

(lO  Upon  lauanct  o(  an  injunction  under  tbrs  section.  Die  President  stiall  reconvene  Ibe  board  o(  iiwuiry  mtiicfi  Has 

ZIT^,  TT?  ""*,  T"^  "*  *¥""  **  *"^  ""  '»*''  •»  «»"""«  •»  '"*'"  "to  ttie  issues  involveo  >n 
Bie  dispule  and  to  regularly  report  to  the  President  on  the  status  Ot  the  negotiations  1 

li()i  II  at  the  awousion  of  the  3May  iniunction  period  presaM  by  section  209(b),  the  President  has  subr^.ned 
to  Congrea  lejislatwi  providinj  lor  a  setHemenl  ol  the  dispute,  the  President  may  direct  the  Attorn.^  General  lo 
petitcn  the  court  lor  an  extension  <i  Vm  mrixtiw  and  corresponding  sanctions  lor  30  additional  "days  or  urt,l 
legislation  pnwdins  i  settlement  s  enacted  mto  law,  wtuchever  occurs  iKst  1 

[Section  210  Violations  o(  section  20?  or  209 

The  board  ej  inquiry  established  with  reicl  to  a  labor  dspute  shall  'eport  mmedlatf^  to  the  President  ar-y 
relances  ol  vrtation  ol  any  miuncton  or  order  issued  under  section  207  or  209,  and  Ibe  President  shall  direct  the 
*""'*'  '^,''  •"  *'"?  ««^,™UIWK  to  the  attention  o(  the  court  wnicli  has  issued  such  iniunclion  or  order  I 

[Section  211  Inapplicability  ot  the  Norns-Lajuardia  Act  i  »  ^w  j 

The  provisions  c<  the  Act  o(  Marcb  23,  1932,  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  ludioal  Code  and  to  dedne  and  Imit 
me  lurisdiction  H  cowls  sitting  m  equity,  and  for  other  purposes ",  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any  .udioal  Droceeoin! 
brought  under  or  to  enforce  the  provistonj  of  this  Act  1  r  i    >-     i-  i^m»"is 

(Section  212  SeoaraCiliN 
«_  JI?  ^^^  "l".**-  "  "•  Wlication  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  invalid 
ZJ^"^      .l*^L,"  ^  Wication  of  such  provision  lo  persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those  as  lo 
wbeh  it  s  hew  invalid,  shaft  not  be  altected  thereby  J 
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HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PdmsTLVAjriA 

IK  THI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESEITTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  "Fiscal  Issue  Study  on  the 
Value  Added  Tax."  written  by  Dr. 
Norman  B.  Ture.  and  jointly  published 
by  the  Heritage  Foundation  and  the 
Institute  for  Research  on  the  Econom- 
ics of  Taxation. 

Dr.  Ture  is  currently  the  president 
of  the  Institute  for  Research  on  the 
Economics  of  Taxation  and  of  Norman 
B.  Ture,  Inc..  and  earned  his  Ph.  D.  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has 
taught  public  policy  theory  at  the 
Wharton  School,  and  served  on  the 
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The  growing  popular  discontent  with  the 
government's  tax  system  and  spending  pro- 
grams and  with  the  poor  performance  of 
the  economy  has  impelled  many  pubMc 
policy  makers  to  seek  a  new  approach  to  the 
management  of  government  finances.  In 
this,  connection,  a  new  Ux— the  Value 
Added  Tax  (VAT)— has  engaged  the  Interest 
of  two  of  the  most  Influential  members  of 
Congress  In  the  field  of  Ux  policy— Senate 
Finance  Committee  Chairman  Russell  Long 
and  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
Chairman  Al  Ullman.  This  interest  means 
that  the  VAT  soon  could  be  the  subject  of 
extensive  public  examination  and  debate. 

This  study  is  offered  In  hopes  that  it  will 
provide  a  dispassionate  and  objective  analy- 
sis and  thus  contribute  to  better  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  VAT.  To  this  end,  the 
study  attempts  to  answer  such  questions  as 
whether  the  tax  Is  merely  a  form  of  sales 


tax,  whether  its  burden  would  rest  only  on 
Individuals  In  their  roles  as  consumers  or 
also  faU  on  them  as  savers.  Investors,  and 
workers,  it  describes  the  various  types  of 
VAT  and  the  mechanisms  of  computing  and 
coUectlng  VAT  liability.  It  analyzes  the  ef- 
fects of  a  VAT  on  the  economy  when  the 
tax  merely  Is  added  to  existing  taxes  or  is 
substituted  in  part  for  one  or  another  of  the 
principal  existing  revenue  sources.  Finally. 
It  reports  and  analyzes  the  results  of  simula- 
tions performed  with  a  "supply-side"  econo- 
metric model  to  measure  how  a  VAT  would 
affect  employment,  output,  capital  forma- 
tion, consumption,  the  trade  balance,  and 
Federal  tax  revenues  If  it  were  imposed  as 
an  additional  tax  or  substituted  for  part  of 
one  or  another  existing  taxes. 

THE  BURDEN  Of  THE  VAT 

Who  pays  the  VAT^The  important  thing 
Is  not  the  name  which  popular  or  historic 
usage  has  given  to  the  VAT.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  the  sales  tax  label  accurately 
characterizes  how  the  tax  would  affect  the 
economy. 

Calling  the  VAT  a  sales  tax  U  equivalent 
to  saying  it  Is  a  tax  borne  entirely  by  con- 
sumers, and  Its  only  effect  is  to  reduce  their 
spending.  In  reality,  things  are  not  so 
simple.  If  a  ten  percent  "consumption"  VAT 
were  imposed  and  all  businesses  sought  to 
pass  the  tax  forward,  the  initial  effect 
would  be  an  increase  in  all  prices  of  ten  per- 
cent. Consumers  would  face  the  choice  of 
buying  the  same  physical  quantity  of  goods, 
in  which  case  they  would  be  allocating  ten 
percent  more  of  their  incomes  to  spending, 
or  of  spending  the  same  amount  as  before, 
winding  up  with  9.1  percent  less  of  consum- 
ables because  of  the  price  increase.  If  they 
take  the  first  course,  their  saving  must  go 
down  by  the  same  amount  as  their  con- 
sumption outlays  go  up;  they  would  bear 
the  tax  not  as  consumers  but  as  savers.  If 
they  choose  the  second  route  and  buy  less, 
then  manufacturers  and  suppliers  would 
soon  have  to  reduce  their  production.  This 
would  mean  that  fewer  production  inputs— 
principally  labor  and  capital— would  be  used 
and  the  VAT  would  be  borne  by  people  not 
as  consumers,  but  as  workers  and  investors. 

The  actual  outcome  would  probably  fall 
somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 

Prices  of  some  producU  and  services 
would  rise  by  a  substantial  fraction  of  the 
VAT  while  those  of  others  would  go  up 
little.  If  at  all.  Similarly,  the  VAT  would  ini- 


tially have  a  heavy  impact  on  rates  of  pay 
and  employment  and  on  rates  of  return  and 
investment  in  some  lines  of  production  and 
little  such  effect  in  others.  In  time,  the  com- 
position of  employment  and  investment 
would  change,  tending  to  diffuse,  the  effects 
of  the  VAT  throughout  the  private  sector. 
Ultimately,  there  would  be  some  general  in- 
crease in  the  prices  of  products  and  services 
sold  to  the  private  sector,  some  aggregate 
reduction  in  the  output  of  these  products 
and  services,  and  some  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  labor  and  capital  employed  in 
that  production  and  in  the  aggregate  com- 
pensation these  resources  would  earn. 

Do  these  effects  describe  the  conse- 
quences of  a  tax  borne  by  people  as  consum- 
ers? In  a  sense,  the  answer  is  "Yes";  people 
would  be  buying  some  lesser  physical  quan- 
tity of  goods  and  services  in  the  private 
sector,  and  paying  more  for  them.  But  they 
would  also  be  carrying  the  burden  of  the 
tax  as  workers,  savers,  and  risk-taking  entre- 
preneurs. 

Would  the  VAT  depress  consumption 
more  than  saving?— 

No  tax  ever  devised  has  been  completely 
neutral  In  this  sense.  Every  tax  alters  rela- 
tive costs,  and  this  differential  cost  effect 
offers  us  a  guide  for  characterizing  any  tax. 
A  tax  which  increased  the  cost  of  saving  rel- 
ative to  the  cost  of  consumption  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  a  tax  on  savings. 

If  the  VAT  were  really  a  "consumption 
Ux."  It  would  be  such  because  it  increases 
the  cost  of  consumption  relative  to  the  cost 
of  saving.  But  the  so-called  consumption 
VAT  actually  Increases  the  cost  of  consump- 
tion in  Just  the  same  proportion  as  It  in- 
creases the  cost  of  saving.  It  would,  there- 
fore, reduce  consumption  In  the  same  pro- 
portion as  it  reduces  saving.  Unless  numer- 
ous exemptions  and  special  rates  were  pro- 
vided, moreover,  it  would  be  likely  to  reduce 
all  kinds  of  consumption  outlays  in  the 
same  proportion. 

Similarly,  it  would  raise  the  cost  of  labor 
and  capital  services  in  the  same  proportion 
and  in  time  reduce  their  use  in  the  same 
degree. 

In  effect,  this  means  that  the  VAT  is  far 
more  neutral  than  our  present  system  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  income  Uxation. 
which  makes  saving  or  investing  relatively 
more  costly  than  current  consumption. 

Is  the  VAT  regressive?  Should  exemptions 
be  used  to  reduce  its  burden  on  the  poor?— 


In  terms  of  the  burdens  that  the  VAT  im- 
poses on  the  various  uses  and  sources  of 
income,  it  may  be  correctly  characterized  as 
a  proportional  income  tax.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  however,  that  it  takes  the 
same  percentage  of  Income  at  each  leveL 

The  popular  view  that  the  VAT  is  a  re- 
gressive tax  rests  on  the  assumption  that  as 
a  'consumption"  tax.  it  would  take  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  incomes  of  the  poor  than 
the  rich,  because  the  poor  must  consume  a 
larger  proportion  of  what  they  earn.  As  we 
have  seen,  the  burden  of  the  VAT  does  not 
rest  solely  on  people  as  consumers,  but  on 
people  as  workers,  savers  and  investors  as 
well.  If  the  VAT  were  truly  regressive,  it 
would  weigh  more  heavily  on  low-income 
than  on  upper  income  individuals  as  suppli- 
ers of  labor  and  capital.  In  order  for  this  to 
happen,  there  would  have  to  be  a  shift  In 
the  com[K>sltlon  of  outlays  away  from  goods 
and  services  produced  by  low-paid  workers 
with  capital  provided  by  low-income  savers 
and  toward  products  employing  more  highly 
rewarded  workers  and  savers.  Nothing  in- 
herent in  the  VAT  would  induce  such  a 
shift.  Distortions  of  this  sort  would  arise 
only  as  a  result  of  exemptions,  exceptions  or 
preferential  rates  that  inadvertently  fa- 
vored highly-rewarded  over  less-well  rewsu-d- 
ed  producers. 

Ironically,  exemptions  or  preferential 
rates  are  the  remedies  that  are  frequently 
advocated  as  a  means  of  alleviating  the  al- 
leged regresslvity  of  the  VAT.  One  of  the 
most  desirable  features  of  the  VAT  is  iU 
neutrality— the  fact  that  it  would  interfere 
to  a  lesser  extent  than  most  existing  taxes 
with  the  free  functioning  of  the  market. 
But  as  soon  as  exemptions  are  written  into 
the  system,  that  neutrality  is  compromised, 
and  the  possibilities  of  regressive  shifts  in 
tax  burden  are  enhanced.  To  provide  ex- 
emptions for  such  products  and  services  as 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  health  care,  for 
example,  would  risk  serious  economic  distor- 
tions. 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  THE  VAT 

Would  a  VAT  be  inflationary?— A  major 
corollary  to  the  popular  perception  of  the 
VAT  as  a  sales  tax  is  the  expecUtion  that  it 
would  push  up  the  general  level  of  prices- 
that  it  would  be  inflationary.  This  errone- 
ously assumes  that  every  producer  would 
try  to  "pass  his  VAT  forward"— that  is,  raise 
his  selling  price  by  the  amount  of  his  VAT 
liability— and  that  he  would  succeed  in 
doing  so.  It  also  assumes  that  no  prices 
would  go  down. 

This  result  is  implausible,  unless  the  VAT 
also  depressed  real  output,  because  with  no 
change  in  output,  the  price  level  cannot  rise 
unless  there  is  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
money,  or  iU  velocity— the  rate  at  which  it 
turns  over. 

If.  as  is  likely,  the  government  sector  of 
the  economy  were  to  be  exempt  from  the 
VAT,  imposition  of  the  tax  would  initially 
raise  the  prices  of  private  output  sold  in  the 
private  sector  relative  to  output  produced 
by  or  sold  to  governments.  But  this  one-time 
increase  in  private  sector  prices  should  not 
be  confused  with  inflation— the  ongoing  in- 
crease in  the  overall  level  of  prices— which  is 
attributable  to  excessive  increases  in  the 
stock  of  money.  The  VAT  itself  would  not 
contribute  to  inflation.  Only  if  the  stock  of 
money  were  increased  more  rapidly  than 
otherwise  in  an  ill-advised  attempt  to  coun- 
teract the  Initial  contraction  caused  by  im- 
position of  the  VAT  would  the  overall  price 
level  increase. 

Would  the  VAT  improve  our  balance  of 
trade?— The  extent  to  which  the  VAT  would 
improve  our  balance  of  trade  depends  on 
whether  the  VAT  were  Imposed  as  an  addi- 
tion to  existing  taxes,  or  as  a  substitute  for 
part  of  one  or  more  existing  taxes. 
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A  standard  feature  of  so-called  Indirect 
taxes  is  that  they  may  be  Imposed  on  for- 
eign goods  entering  the  country  and  rebated 
to  domestic  firms  on  the  goods  they  pro- 
duced for  export.  Since  the  VAT  has  been 
classified  as  an  Indirect  tax  under  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  It  is 
not  applied  to  export  production  but  is 
levied  on  the  goods  and  services  a  country 
imports. 

If  the  VAT  were  imposed  as  an  additional 
Ux,  these  border  adjustments  would  tend  to 
raise  the  prices  of  Imptorts  compared  to 
what  they  otherwise  would  be.  but,  in  gener- 
al, by  no  more  than  the  VAT  would  tend  to 
raise  prices  of  domestically  produced 
output.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  of  ex- 
ports are  not  increased  by  the  VAT  and,  al- 
though they  would  tend  to  be  lower  than 
comparable  output  produced  for  the  domes- 
tic market,  they  would  be  unchanged  rela- 
tive to  prices  of  competing  products  in  for- 
eign markets.  These  Initial  effects  of  a  VAT 
with  border  suljustments  on  import  and 
export  prices,  therefore,  would  provide  no 
Inducement  for  changes  in  either  imports  or 
exports. 

The  trade  balance  might  nevertheless  im- 
prove. As  an  added  tax  the  VAT  would 
result  in  reduced  total  output  and  incomes, 
hence  in  a  cutback  in  imports.  At  the  same 
time,  production  for  export  would  become 
relatively,  though  not  aljsolutely,  more 
profitable,  and  firms  would  shift  their  capi- 
tal and  labor  inputs  to  export  output.  The 
dollar  volume  of  exports,  therefore,  would 
tend  to  rise  relative  to  the  dollar  amount  of 
imports. 

If  suljstituted  for  the  corporate  income 
Ux,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  VAT  would 
probably  expand  the  volume  of  exports  be- 
cause it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  overall 
cost  of  production  for  export,  absolutely  as 
well  as  compared  to  costs  prevailing  before 
the  tax  substitution.  It  would  also  tend,  in 
time,  to  reduce  prices  of  output  for  domestic 
markets  relative  to  Imports.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  resulting  expansion  of  toul  pro- 
duction and  income  would  tend  to  increase 
Import  volume,  even  with  the  higher  prices 
of  imports.  While  the  net  effect  on  the 
trade  balance  cannot  be  generalized,  this 
tax  substitution  would  probably  result  in  an 
improvement,  possibly  substantial. 

Effects  of  a  VAT  on  capital  formation— In 
the  popular  view,  a  corollary  of  the  convic- 
tion that  the  VAT  is  a  consumption  Ux  is 
that  it  exempts  capital  formation.  In  fact, 
however,  the  VAT  falls  on  consumption  and 
capital  formation  in  equal  proportion. 
Unlike  a  standard  income  Ux,  however.  It 
does  not  subject  capital  to  multiple  tax- 
ation. 

The  effects  of  the  VAT  on  capital  forma- 
tion would  depend  on  the  way  it  was  adopt- 
ed. Levied  as  an  additional  tax  it  would 
exert  a  contractionary  effect— Increasing 
the  costs  of  consumption  and  saving,  and  of 
capital  and  labor,  reducing  capital  forma- 
tion, and  slowing  the  growth  of  production 
capacity  and  toUl  output. 

If  the  VAT  were  instead  imposed  as  a  par- 
tial or  fiiil  substitute  for  other  taxes,  the  ef- 
fects would  vary,  depending  on  which  exist- 
ing Uxes  wore  affected.  As  a  substitute  for 
part  of  the  individual  or  corporate  Income 
taxes,  the  VAT  would  lead  to  significant 
gains  in  capital,  employment,  output,  and 
real  Income.  In  contrast.  Introduced  to  re- 
place part  of  the  existing  payroll  taxes,  the 
VAT  would  have  seriously  adverse  effects 
on  the  total  economy. 

Measures  of  economic  effect— To  estimate 
the  magnitude  of  its  economic  effects,  the 
VAT  was  simulated,  using  the  Analysis  of 
Tax  Impacts  Model  lATIM).  assuming  it  was 
enacted  as  (1)  an  additional  tax.  (2t  a 
substitute  for  the  employer's  share  of  pay- 
roll Uxes.  (3)  a  substitute  for  30  percent  of 
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the  individual  income  tax,  (4)  a  substitute 
for  one-sixth  of  the  corporate  income  tax. 
or,  (5)  as  a  substitute  for  payroll  taxea,  30 
percent  of  individual  Income  taxes,  and  one- 
sixth  of  corporate  Income  taxes,  combined. 
The  results  of  the  ATIM  simulations  are 
shown  in  Tables  1-5  (tJl  dollar  amounts  are 
in  terms  of  constant  1979  dollars). 

Imposed  as  an  added  tax,  at  slightly  less 
than  6  percent,  the  VAT  would  seriously 
reduce  employment,  GNP,  investment,  and 
consumption.  For  the  first  year  there  would 
be  about  1.800,000  fewer  jobs  than  if  the  tax 
weren't  levied,  and  this  employment  loss 
would  grow  to  atMut  3  million  by  1989.  ONP 
would  fall  from  levels  it  would  otherwise 
atUin  by  more  than  SlOO  billion  in  the  first 
year  and  by  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  10  years  later.  Investment  would 
drop  by  increasing  amounts  for  the  first  five 
years:  after  10  years  it  would  be  about  $75 
billion  less  than  the  amount  projected  if  the 
VAT  were  not  added.  Consumption  outlays 
would  be  seriously  depressed  below  levels 
projected  under  present  law.  in  10  years, 
this  shortfaU  would  be  $200  bUlion.  Federal 
tax  revenues,  on  the  other  hand,  would  in- 
crease, despite  the  contraction  in  econonaUc 
activity.  Allowing  for  these  economic  ef- 
fects. Federal  Ux  liabilities  would  be  (52  bU- 
lion more  than  now  projected  in  1980,  and 
this  gain  would  t>e  over  $60  billion  In  1989. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  employers  share  of 
Federal  payroll  taxes,  the  VAT  would  have 
seriously  adverse  effects  on  the  economy. 

A  VAT  rate  of  5.92  percent  would  be  re- 
quired to  replace  the  employers'  contribu- 
tion to  the  payroll  Ux— estimated-  at  about 
$75  billion  by  1980. 

The  net  effect  of  this  substitution  would 
actually  increase  labor  costs  slightly  be- 
cause the  existing  payroll  tax  has  buiit-in 
ceilings,  whUe  the  VAT  would  not.  At  the 
same  time,  the  cost  of  capital  would  In- 
crease sutxstantially  relative  to  the  cost  of 
labor. 

As  a  result.  Investment  would  drop  by  $38 
billion  in  1980  and  $62  billion  In  1989,  as 
compared  with  present-law  levels,  while  em- 
ployment could  be  expected  to  drop  by 
530,000  Jobs  in  1980,  and  by  840.000  jobs  in 
1989.  As  shown  in  Uble  1,  GNP  would 
shrink  by  $61  billion  in  1980,  and  $159  bU- 
lion by  1989,  compared  to  levels  projected 
under  existing  law.  Consumption  would  be 
reduced  by  $113  blUion  by  1989,  and  only 
net  exports  would  rise,  gaining  $9  bUlion  In 
1980.  and  $16  biUlon  by  1989. 

This  economic  contraction  would  produce 
a  $2  billion  shortfall  In  Federal  tax  revenues 
In  1980,  rising  to  $28  billion  by  1989  as  com- 
pared to  existing  law. 

Substituted  for  30  percent  of  the  individu- 
al Income  tax,  a  5.1  percent  VAT  would  be 
called  for.  This  Ux  change  would  have  a 
strong  expansionary  effect  on  the  economy. 

By  reducing  the  income  tax's  bias  against 
saving  and  investment,  partial  substitution 
of  a  VAT  would  result  In  an  improved 
capital :  labor  ratio  leading  to  much  greater 
productivity  and  real  wage  gains  than  could 
be  expected  under  existing  law. 

GNP  measured  in  constant  1979  doUars 
would  increase  by  $100  billion  In  1980  and 
this  gain  would  advance  to  $289  bUlion  by 
1989  as  shown  in  Uble  3.  Employment 
would  rise  by  1.8  million  and  3.2  million  in 
those  same  years.  Investment  would  be  $65 
bilUon  greater  in  1980  and  $78  biUlon  more 
in  1989  than  under  existing  law.  Consump- 
tion, net  exports  and  federal  revenues  would 
also  show  substantial  gains  over  the  ten- 
year  period.  Federal  tax  revenues  would 
also  be  significantly  greater  than  if  the  sub- 
stitution were  not  made. 

Imposition  of  a  1.25  percent  VAT  to  re- 
place one-sixth  of  the  corporate  Income  tax 
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There  are  additional  indications  that 
training  of  Armenian  Secret  Army  ter- 
rorists has  taken  place  at  bases  of  the 
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And  it  will  undoubtedly  waste  $13.3 
million,  and  set  the  stage  for  far  more 
waste  next  year. 
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and  is  the  option  chosen  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service. 
In  light  of  these  recommendations 
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revenues  projected  for  1980  would  have 
more  mixed  effects.  By  substantially  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  capita]  relative  to  the  cost  of 
labor  this  substitution  would  encourage  sub- 
stantial Increases  In  investment,  but  at  this 
same  time,  it  would  slightly  lower  the 
demand  for  and  supply  of  labor  as  reflected 
In  the  reduced  levels  of  employment  shown 
in  table  4. 

Through  1984.  Increases  in  investment 
would  exceed  gains  In  the  GNP,  while  con- 
sumption would  be  somewhat  less  than  pro- 
jected under  existing  la».  After  this  adjust- 
ment phase,  however,  the  resulting  produc- 
tivity would  result  In  substantial  cons>imp- 
tion  increases.  The  balance  of  trade  and  fed- 
eral 'ax  revenues  would  show  modest  net 
gains  throughout  the  tenyrar  pe.'-iod. 

Substituted  for  the  combination  of  the 
employers'  share  of  payroll  taxes.  30  per- 
cent of  the  individual  and  one  sixth  of  the 
corporate  Income  taxes,  a  VAT  of  12'/,  per- 
cent would  be  required.  As  shown  in  table  5. 
this  substitution  would  yield  substantial 
gains  for  the  economy  over  the  ensuing  10 
yeaj^.  These  gains,  for  the  most  part,  would 
be  less  than  In  the  case  of  the  sub.stitution 
of  VAT  for  a  significant  part  of  the  individ- 
ual Income  tax.  Nonetheless,  the  results 
would  be  a  substantially  larger  and  more 
productive  economy  than  projected  with  the 
existing  tax  system. 

CONCXUSIONS 

A  VAT  of  the  sort  which  would  probably 
be  adopted  would  be  neither  as  good  nor  as 
bad  for  the  Nation  as  its  proponents  and  de- 
tractors would  have  us  believe.  The  VAT 
would  be  far  more  nearly  neutral  than  the 
taxes  we  now  principally  rely  on  with  re- 
spect to  savings  vs.  consumption  and  capital 
vs.  labor.  Rather  than  being  regressive,  the 
VAT  would  be  essentially  a  proportional 
income  tax.  It  would  not  be  inflationary,  al- 
though it  would  raise  costs  for  the  private 
sector  compared  with  those  for  the  public 
■ector. 

If  levied  as  an  additional  tax,  the  VAT 
would  exert  a  powerful  contractionary  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand,  substituting  a 
VAT  for  part  of  the  e.xisting  income  taxes 
would  provide  substantial  gains  in  employ- 
ment, capital  formation,  output.  Income 
and  tax  revenues. 

It  Is  the  latter  which  should  give  us  pause. 
The  VAT  would  be  a  highly  productive  reve- 
nue raiser.  Moreover,  it  would  be  far  less 
visible  than  the  income  tax.  particularly  the 
Individiial  income  tax.  Potentially,  there- 
fore, the  VAT  poses  a  serious  hazard  as  a 
governmental  money  machine  which  could 
lead  to  a  sharp,  untoward  expansion  of  gov- 
ernment spending.  • 
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overall  situation  is  ever  more  precar- 
ious. 

Naum  Meiman  graduated  from 
Kazan  University  in  1933  and  received 
his  doctorate  degree  In  physical-math- 
ematical sciences  in  1935.  Besides  spe- 
cializing in  quantum  field  theory,  he 
studied  the  theory  of  analytical  func- 
tion and,  for  the  last  20  years,  worked 
in  the  Institute  of  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physlts.  In  the  late  1950s. 
Professor  Meiman  was  among  other 
scientists,  including  Dr.  Andrei  Sak- 
harov.  who  signed  a  letter  In  defense 
of  democratic  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  hence  lost  his  position  as 
department  chairman. 

He  applied  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1974.  was  refused  be- 
cause of  the  supposedly  secret  nature 
of  his  work,  despite  the  fact  that  In 
the  last  20  years,  he  had  solved  <  ily 
abstract  questions  of  mathematics. 
Moreover,  the  Institute  director  asked 
him  to  retire.  It  Is  now  impossible  for 
him  to  publish  his  works,  but  Meiman 
continues  his  study  at  home  with  no 
hope  that  his  articles  will  be  pub- 
lished. Since  becoming  a  refusenik, 
Meiman  has  been  actively  involved  in 
the  emigration  movement,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Helsinki  monitoring 
group  in  Moscow. 

Since  his  daughter  and  her  family 
immigrated  to  the  United  States  in 
1977.  Professor  Meiman  is  alone  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  been  in  very  poor 
health  recently,  and  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  in  touch 
with  him  since  his  telephone  was  dis- 
connected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  appeal  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  act  on  humani- 
tarian grounds  to  allow  Prof.  Naum 
Meiman  to  be  reunited  with  his 
family.  Certainly,  keeping  him  Isolated 
and  ill  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  deny- 
ing his  right  of  free  emigration  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  will 
only  renew  our  commitment  to  the 
struggle  of  Naum  Meiman  and  all 
Soviet  dissidents  who  are  suffering 
under  these  violations  of  human 
rights.* 
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SOVIET  PRISONER  OF 
CONSCIENCE  NAUM  MEIMAN 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OF  rtORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
international  day  of  recognition  for 
Prof.  Naum  Meiman  designated  by  the 
concerned  French  scientists  of  the 
Centre  d'Etudes  Nucleaires  de  Saclay. 
I  would  like  to  join  them  in  bringing 
attention  to  the  continuing  plight  of 
Naum  Meiman. 

Two  years  ago.  when  I  met  with  Pro- 
fessor Meiman's  daughter  to  discuss 
her  father's  situation,  his  health  was 
already  deteriorating.  Today  his 
health  continues  to  decline,  and  his 


ASSASSINATION  OF  TURKISH 
DIPLOMATS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Turkey  has  been  a  reliable  NATO  ally 
since  1952  despite  the  ups  and  downs 
of  our  relations  in  the  wake  of  the 
Turkish  intervention  to  prevent  the 
annexation  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  in 
1974  by  Greece.  Just  very  recently  we 
have  concluded  a  Defense  Cooperation 
Agreement  with  the  new  Demirel  gov- 
ernment enabling  us  to  use  the  intelli- 
gence gathering  bases  on  a  stable  basis 
and  our  bilateral  relations  are  also  im- 
proved as  a  result. 

The     geopolitical      importance     of 
Turkey  cannot  be  overemphasized.  It 


is  absolutely  crucial  to  the  defense  of 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  in  war- 
time its  control  of  the  straits  could 
bottle  up  the  Soviet  fleet  in  the  Black 
Sea. 

It  is  with  dismay  and  shock  we  have 
noted  the  wave  of  killings  of  Turkish 
diplomats  and  in  the  last  few  years 
their  family  members  in  Western 
Europe  and  even  in  America  by  the 
■'Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of  Ar- 
menia." With  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  "Armenian  massacres"  of  1915  oc- 
curring this  week,  protests  marches 
against  Turkey  are  planned  in  various 
cities  in  the  United  States  and  this 
gives  timeliness  to  our  expressions  of 
sympathy  for  the  Turki.sh  diplomatic 
corps  and  the  victims  of  these  terror- 
ists attacks. 

Since  1974  the  following  members  of 
the  Turkish  diplomatic  corps  have 
been  a.ssassinated— in  each  case  Arme- 
nian groups  claimed  "credit": 

The  Ambas.sador  to  France,  to  the 
Vatican,  and  to  Austria. 

The  Consul  General  and  the  consul 
in  Los  Angeles. 

The  First  Secretary  in  Beirut. 

The  press  attache  in  Paris. 

The  wife  of  the  Ambassador  in 
Madrid  and  his  brother-in-law.  also  a 
retired  amba;b;,ador. 

The  son  of  the  Ambassador  to  the 
Netherlands. 

Diplomats  have  not  been  the  only 
targets  of  the  Armenian  Secret  Army 
terrorists.  On  March  3.  1980.  for  the 
fourth  time  since  December,  this 
group  took  responsibility  for  the 
bombing  of  airlines  offices.  The  Arme- 
nian Secret  Army  tactic  is  particularly 
vicious.  In  each  instance,  two  bombs 
are  used  in  which  the  second  explodes 
ten  minutes  after  the  first  in  order  to 
kill  and  maim  re.scue  workers,  firemen, 
police,  and  passers-by. 

In  the  March  3  bombing  of  the 
Turkish  Airlines  office  in  the  Piazza 
della  Republica  in  Rome.  Italy,  2  pass- 
ers-by were  killed  and  11  were  serious- 
ly injured  by  the  second  boobytrap 
blast.  In  an  English-language  tele- 
phone message  to  a  newspaper,  the 
terrorists  said  that  the  Armenian 
Secret  Army  bombings  were  "a  warn- 
ing for  Turkish  fascism  and  Italian  im- 
perialism which  ignores  the  Armenian 
cause." 

Western  European  intelligence  ana- 
lysts have  pointed  out  that  half  of  the 
former  Armenian  territory  lies  within 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  there  are 
strong  indications  that  the  U.S.S.R. 
has  been  both  infiltrating  Soviet  Ar- 
menians into  Turkey  and  Western 
countries  and  recruiting  some  militant 
Armenians  as  terrorists  in  order  to  use 
the  longstanding  Armenian  grievance 
against  the  Turks  to  destabilize 
NATO's  eastern  Mediterranean  mem- 
ber. The  "Secret  Army"  terrorists  use 
strict  Marxist  terminology  in  their 
statements  and  have  had  only  praise 
for  the  situation  of  Armenians  inside 
the  U.S.S.R. 
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There  are  additional  indications  that 
training  of  Armenian  Secret  Army  ter- 
rorists has  taken  place  at  bases  of  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
(PLO),  itself  armed,  politically  sup- 
ported, advised,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  trained  by  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
chief  operations  center  for  the  PLO's 
international  terrorist  networks  is  in 
Cyprus  which  maintains  close  rela- 
tions with  Moscow.  According  to  a 
New  York  Times  story  of  February  27, 
1980,  the  Armenian  terrorists  receive 
considerable  assistance  from  Cypriot 
officials. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  Ar- 
menian terrorist  activity  took  place 
from  the  end  of  World  War  I  until 
1974.  It  is  further  Interesting  to  note 
that  no  violence  has  taken  place 
against  the  80,000  Armenians  pre.sent- 
ly  living  in  Turkey  in  recent  years. 

The  United  States  should  continue 
to  support  our  Turkish  ally,  the 
anchor  of  the  free  world's  chief  de- 
fense alliance  in  the  troubled  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Furthermore,  our  Fed- 
eral intelligence  agencies  should  he  on 
the  alert  to  insure  that  neither  the  Ar- 
menian Secret  Liberation  Army  nor 
any  of  its  PLO  or  Iranian  allies  is  able 
to  import  anti-Turki<ih  terrorism  to 
this  country. # 


OPPOSITION  TO  DRAFT 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  spoke  in  strong 
opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
521  to  establish  draft  registration,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  this 
unwise,  unnecessary,  and  costly  legis- 
lation. 

This  proposal  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer of  $13.3  million  In  appropriated 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  reestablish- 
ing draft  registration. 

Let  us  be  very  clear  about  what  this 
legislation  will  and  will  not  achieve: 

It  will  not  make  America  any  safer; 

It  will  not  expedite  military  readi- 
ness; and 

It  will  not  improve  reenlistments  or 
upgrade  the  quality  of  service  person- 
nel. 

In  short,  It  will  not  address  a  single 
one  of  the  alleged  reasons  for  which  it 
has  been  proposed  or  for  which  it  i.s 
being  advocated. 

What  will  this  legislation  accom- 
plish? 

It  will  reopen  one  of  the  most  acri- 
monious debates  in  recent  political 
history; 

It  will  generate  hostility  toward 
Government  among  a  new  generation 
of  young  people; 

It  will  distract  attention  from  the  se- 
rious problems  which  do  exist  In  the 
military; 
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And  it  will  undoubtedly  waste  $13.3 
million,  and  set  the  stage  for  far  more 
waste  next  year. 

This  legislation  substitutes  symbol- 
ism for  substance.  It  is  not  needed, 
and  it  is  profoundly  unwise. 

Reactivation  of  military  registration 
is  obviously  being  supported  as  a  re- 
sponse to  recent  events  in  Iran,  Af- 
ghanistan, and  in  other  areas  where 
U.S.  military  authority  has  been  chal- 
lenged. These  situations  do  require  se- 
rious thought  about  the  adequacy  and 
the  appropriateness  of  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities. 

But  the  draft  registration  plan  fails 
to  address  any  of  the  challenges  which 
the  world  situation  has  presented. 

Instead  it  is,  as  President  Carter  told 
a  group  of  questioning  student  leaders, 
merely  "symbolic". 

It  is  not  going  to  intimidate  anyone. 

It  is  not  going  to  improve  the  quality 
of  the  military. 

It  is  not  going  to  fool  the  Russians. 

It  is  only  going  to  drag  this  Nation 
over  the  coals  once  again  on  the  issue 
of  peacetime  conscription. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  draft 
itself  is  an  historical  oddity  through- 
out our  history.  It  has  existed  for  only 
36  years  out  of  our  203-year  national 
history.  There  ought  to  be  a  good  rea- 
son when  we  begin  down  the  road  to 
the  draft,  and  make  no  mistake,  that  is 
the  road  we  are  heading  down  if  we 
approve  this  bill. 

I  presume  that  if  registration  were  a 
sound  idea,  no  agency  would  be  more 
interested  in  promoting  it  than  the  Se- 
lective Service.  They  would  benefit  by 
having  more  persormel,  more  money, 
and  presumbly  something  to  do  during 
the  day. 

But,  In  fact,  the  Selective  Service  Di- 
rector has  called  registration  redim- 
dant  and  unnecessary,  and  concluded 
that  we  could  expect  that  total  costs 
would  increase  significantly,  but  with 
no  increase  in  responsiveness. 

Studies  have  Indicated  that  registra- 
tion will  save  only  a  few  days  of  readi- 
ness over  nonregistration  prepared- 
ness. Compare  those  days  with  the 
months  It  takes  to  produce  a  combat 
soldier,  and  you  realize  the  meaning- 
lessness  of  peacetime  registration 
without  a  draft. 

Recent  history  bears  out  this  projec- 
tion. In  1940,  when  there  was  no  regis- 
tration, it  took  2  months  to  Induct  the 
first  man  Into  the  Army, 

In  1950,  when  we  had  8  million  men 
registered  it  still  took  2  months  to 
begin  Induction. 

Little  wonder  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  concluded  that  registra- 
tion alone  will  not  appreciably  In- 
crease our  mobilization  potential. 

In  a  true  national  crisis,  there  has 
never  been  any  reluctance  by  Ameri- 
cans to  volunteer  for  the  services.  In 
reviewing  various  options  available  to 
the  military,  the  Selective  Service  con- 
cluded only  last  January  that  a  post- 
mobilization  plan  would  be  by  far  the 
most  cost-effective,  and  least  intrusive. 
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and  Is  the  option  chosen  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service. 

In  light  of  these  recommendations 
against  the  program  presented  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  521,  why 
would  we  enact  this  legislation? 

I  submit  that,  as  the  President  said, 
it  is  a  symbolic  action.  But  it  Ls  s^in- 
bolic  only  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  meaning- 
less act  in  terms  of  the  current  Inter- 
national situation,  and  It  is  meaning- 
less in  terms  of  the  real  security  needs 
of  our  country. 

To  some  extent,  this  legislation  is  a 
reaction  to  perceived  shortcomings  in 
the  All-Volimteer  Force  (AVF).  But 
many  of  these  failures  are  more  imag- 
ined than  real.  It  Is  unclear  that  there 
is  any  true  lack  of  capability  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  Certainly  none  will  be 
alleviated  through  draft  registration. 

We  have  no  shortage  of  troops. 
There  are  about  2  million  American 
soldiers  around  the  world. 

Registration  will  not  reduce  the 
reenlistment  problem  in  any  fashion. 
However,  we  have  begun  to  see  a  de- 
cline in  the  attrition  rates,  which  fell 
some  25  percent  between  1978  and 
1979. 

Desertion  has  dropped  80  percent 
since  1971. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  allega- 
tions that  the  Army,  in  particular.  Is 
now  fUled  with  below  intelligence  men 
who  are  not  capable  of  adequately  de- 
fending this  country.  But  studies  show 
that  in  1979,  we  had  the  largest  per- 
centage of  recruits  who  were  high 
school  graduates  in  history. 

I  have  read  several  interviews  with 
field  commanders  who  dispute  allega- 
tions about  the  mental  comptlence  of 
their  troops.  Again,  if  there  are  short- 
comings, draft  registration  will  not 
correct  those  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  return  briefly 
to  the  issue  of  the  cost  of  the  registra- 
tion program.  Admittedly,  $13.3  mil- 
lion seems  paltry  In  comparison  to  a 
$150  bUlion  military  budget  or  a  $600 
billion  Federal  budget. 

But  for  those  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  plead  for  programs  to  feed 
himgry  children,  to  house  children 
without  parents,  to  rehabilitate  handi- 
capped people.  $13.3  million  is  not 
paltry  at  all. 

We  do  not  spend  $13.3  million  on 
symbolic  actions  aimed  at  the  poor,  or 
the  sick,  or  young  people  in  crisis  in 
this  country.  We  have  to  produce 
study  after  study  to  justify  any  pro 
gram  relating  to  health,  education, 
social  services,  and  nutrition. 

But  somehow  this  bill  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  that  scrutiny.  We  are 
told  that,  in  this  year  of  fiscal  auster- 
ity, we  should  spend  over  $13  million— 
not  to  improve  our  national  defense, 
not  to  improve  military  efficiency— 
but  for  symbolism. 

Let  us  rememl>er  that  the  Selective 
Service  experts  themselves  have  stud- 
led  this  Issue  exhaustively.  They  have 
concluded  that  the  expenditure  of  this 
$13  million  will  not  improve  combat 
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u  ^i^o^H  .^^  "^"y  strength,  that  It       The  chances  of  the  commercial  networks    seems  Invidious  to  give  a  filing  delay  and 
is  costly  and  It  Is  unnecessary.                     clearing  prime-time  hours  for  two  nights    then  automatically  collect  Intwest  on  the 
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tax  payment  that  will  consequently  be  late. 
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guides  that  recognize  the  problems  being 
faced  by  Americans  abroad  in  the  150  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world? 
The  President's  renlv!  The  PrpslHont  sal/1 
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IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE 
IMTH  ANNIVERSARY  TEAR  OP 
THE      POLISH      CONSTITUTION 
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each  year  as  "Polish  Constitution 
Day"  and  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  dav  with 
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readiness  or  military  strength,  that  It 
is  costly  and  it  is  unnecessary. 

I  voted  against  this  resolution  be- 
cause it  has  no  relationship  to  our  na- 
tional security,  and  because  it  is  fiscal- 
ly unsound.  If  it  is  enacted,  we  will 
have  no  stronger  a  defense  capability, 
but  we  will  have  reopened  wounds 
which  have  only  recently  healed,  and 
which  will  do  great  damage  to  our 
country.  I  am  dismayed  at  the  House's 
action,  and  I  only  hope  that  we  do  not 
have  reason  to  regret  it  still  more.* 
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The  chances  of  the  commercial  networks 
clearing  prime-time  hours  for  two  nights 
next  week  were  remote  from  the  start  .  .  . 
more  especially  If  Speaker  O'NelU's  current 
rules  that  severely  limit  use  of  cameras  In 
the  House  (and  putting  those  that  are  used 
In  the  hands  of  House  cameramen)  re- 
mained In  force  .  .  . 

There  is  a  remote  chance  that  the  day- 
time debate  either  could  still  be  covered  by 
PBS  or  National  Public  Radio  .  .  .  although 
officials  of  PBS  said  yesterday  they  hadn't 
been  contacted  as  yet .  .  . 

The  C-SPAN  cable  service,  of  course,  will 
carry  the  debates  In  full  on  their  regular 
schedule .  .  .« 
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PUBLIC  DESERVES  MORE  INFOR- 
MATION ON  THE  FIGHT  WHICH 
DETERMINES  THEIR  FAMILY 
BUDGET 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
I«  THE  HOUSE  or  RZPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I 
mentioned  in  the  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution  today  that  I  was  disappoint- 
ed that  working  Americans  would  not 
have  a  chance  to  see  our  debate— a 
debate  which  will  determine  the  shape 
of  their  family  budgets. 

I  can  understand  why  supporters  of 
the  Giaimo  budget— which  guarantees 
more    inflation,    higher    taxes,    fewer 
jobs,  and  a  worse  recession  through 
higher    interest    rates— I    can    under- 
stand why  they  do  not  want  a  public 
debate.   And   I   would   commend   Mr. 
Rhodes  for  making  the  suggestion  de- 
scribed in  this  newspaper  article: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  18,  19801 
No  HorsE  Debate 
(By  JohnCarmody) 
House  minority  leader  John  Rhodes  (R- 
Ariz.)  has  apparently  struck  out  with  his  re- 
quest .  .  .  submitted  earlier  this  month  to 
Speaker  Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill  that  the 
commercial  TV  and  radio  networks  be  al- 
lowed to  carry  live  next  week's  debate  on 
the  budget .  .  .  during  prime  time  .  .  . 

A  spokesman  for  the  speaker  said  yester- 
day that  while  no  formal  answer  to  Rep. 
Rhodes'  request  has  been  made  .  .  .  "we've 
already  announced  our  program  for  the  de- 
bates, and  they  will  be  held  in  the  mornings, 
starting  Wednesday  at  10  a.m.  .  .  ." 

Rep.  Rhodes  had  written  O'Neill  during 
the  recent  recess  Inviting  the  speaker  to 
"join  him  In  Inviting "  the  networks  to  pro- 
vide live  coverage  of  the  budget  debates  .  .  . 
and  urging  that  "every  effort  be  made  to 
enable  the  American  public"  to  see  or  hear 
what  he  said  "may  well  be  the  most  impor- 
tant votes  cast  by  members  this  year"  .  .  . 

He  dted  the  public's  "very  deep  concerns 
over  the  economy  "  and  said  the  broadcasts 
would  demonstrate  that  the  House  shares  in 
that  concern  .  .  . 

Rhodes  had  specifically  requested  that 
the  debate  on  the  budget  resolutions  . 
scheduled  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  by 
the  leadership  ...  be  when  most  Americans 
are  at  home"  ...  set  "during  the  evening 
hours .  .  ." 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKANSAS 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^dav,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  inserting  some  more  issues  which 
are  of  major  concern  to  American  citi- 
zens living  and  working  abroad.  Again 
as  with  so  many  of  the  issues  the 
major  concern  of  these  citizens  is  in 
the  tax  area. 

Issue  No.  39 

Short  title:  Non-Recognition  of  Foreign 
Postmarks  For  U.S.  Tax  Submissions. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Many  overseas 
local  postmarks  have  been  refused  as  proof 
of  submissions  of  U.S.  tax  returns  by  the 
relevant  deadlines.  Postmarks  of  the  United 
States  do  hot  have  this  same  Infirmity. 

ACA's  question:  Why  are  overseas  taxpay- 
ers being  harassed  because  of  the  local  post- 
marks? 

The  President's  reply:  "Foreign  postmarks 
are  accepted,  provided  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe  that  the  return  was  filed  on  time. 
The  IRS  may  disallow  a  foreign  postmark  if 
it  is  of  doubtful  validity;  but  in  general  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  IRS  to  accept  foreign  post- 
marks." 

We  do  not  know  if  this  is  a  new  policy 
which  has  been  decided  in  response  to  our 
raising  of  the  issue,  but  we  are  happy  to 
learn  that  our  postmarks  are  now  generally 
acceptable. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  We  would  very 
much  like  to  know  whether  the  IRS  main- 
tains a  list  of  countries  whose  postmarks  are 
systematically  considered  of  doubtful  valid- 
ity. Overseas  Americans  have  to  confront  so 
many  unique  problems  trying  to  satisfy  two 
competing  Ux  sovereignties  that  we  need  all 
of  the  clarification  we  can  have  on  details 
such  as  this.  We  hope  the  IRS  will  give  us 
further  guidance  as  to  how  to  avoid  being 
challenged  on  our  postmarks  in  the  future. 

IssDE  No.  40 

Short  title:  Lack  of  Sufficient  Time  to  Pay 
Tax  Prom  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  While  overseas 
Ajnericans  are  granted  an  automatic  exten- 
sion to  June  15th  to  file  their  tax  returns, 
they  are  expected  to  pay  their  U.S.  Ux  on 
AprU  15th.  If  they  pay  the  tax  at  the  same 
time  they  have  calculated  it.  they  have  to 
pay  interest  from  April  15th. 

Overseas  Americans,  trying  to  live  with 
competing  Ux  sovereignties  often  do  not 
have  sufficient  information  on  hand  on  the 
15th  of  April  to  complete  their  Ux  forms.  It 


seems  invidious  to  give  a  filing  delay  and 
then  automatically  collect  interest  on  the 
tax  payment  that  will  consequently  be  late, 
by  definition. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  United 
SUtes  not  give  an  automatic  extension  of 
time  to  pay  U.S.  tax  in  parallel  with  the  ex- 
tension of  time  to  submit  the  returns? 

The  Presidents  reply:  "Taxes  of  U.S.  tax- 
payers payable  with  the  return  are  due  gen- 
erally no  later  than  April  15  of  each  year. 
An  extension  of  time  to  file  the  return  and 
to  pay  taxes  due  with  the  return  (to  June 
15)  is  granted  automatlcaUy  to  U.S.  citizens 
and  residenU  living  or  traveling  outside  the 
United  SUtes.  Taxpayers  who  are  not 
abroad  may  receive  an  extension  of  time  to 
fUe  their  return  by  submitting  the  appropri- 
ate forms.  Taxpayers  who  utilize  an  exten- 
sion of  time  to  file  their  return  are  responsi- 
ble for  payment  of  Interest  on  the  tax  due 
from  April  15." 

The  President  told  us  what  we  already 
knew.  We  asked  him  why  this  practice  was 
not  altered  to  coincide  with  the  delay  for 
filing.  He  chose  not  to  address  this  question. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Why  does  the 
United  States  not  grant  an  extension  of 
time  to  pay  U.S.  tax  without  Interest  in  par- 
allel with  the  extension  of  time  for  filing 
the  return  from  which  this  tax  payment  is 
calculated?  The  present  policy  is  nothing 
other  than  an  Interest  trap  which  means 
that  overseas  Americans  will  generally  have 
to  pay  higher  taxes  than  those  living  at 
home. 

Issue  No.  42 

Short  title:  Effective  Loss  of  January  31 
Piling  Benefit  When  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Certain  penal- 
ties for  underpayment  of  estimated  tax  are 
eliminated  for  taxpayers  who  file  their  tax 
return  and  pay  all  Ux  due  on  or  before  Jan- 
uary 31  of  the  year  following  the  Ux  return 
year.  It  Is  frequently  difficult  for  overseas 
Americans  to  accumulate  the  needed  infor- 
mation to  submit  returns  by  January  31.  It 
Is  also  rare  that  tax  forms  arrive  abroad 
l)efore  the  end  of  Jsuiuary.  It  Is  nearly  im- 
possible, therefore,  for  overseas  Americans 
to  benefit  from  this  provision  of  the  IRS 
regulations.  It  Is  most  unfortunate,  also,  be- 
cause overseas  Americans  have  a  much 
greater  difficulty  accurately  estimating 
their  tax  liabilities  to  the  U.S.  when  dealing 
in  fluctuating  exchange  rates. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  IRS  not 
make  an  allowance  for  the  greater  difficul- 
ties t)elng  faced  abroad  and  grant  a  more  le- 
nient Indulgence  to  overseas  Americans  with 
respect  to  the  January  31  filing  benefits? 

The  Presidents  reply:  The  President 
chose  not  to  address  this  problem. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  that  this  question  be  addressed  by 
the  President  in  his  forthcoming  report. 
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Issue  No.  43 

Short  title:  Lack  of  Relevant  Information 
Guides  for  Taxes  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  IRS  pamphleU 
are  almost  entirely  designed  to  help  the  do- 
mestic American  Uxpayer  prepare  his  tax 
returns.  Overseas  Americans  have  to  con- 
front very  confusing  tax  situations  which 
result  from  competing  tax  sovereignties  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  more  than  150 
different  foreign  nations.  The  information 
made  available  to  Americans  abroad  is  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  tax  needs  of  those 
abroad. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  IRS  not 
spend  more  time   preparing   relevant  tax 


guides  that  recognize  the  problems  t>eing 
faced  by  Americans  abroad  in  the  150  differ- 
ent nations  of  the  world? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President  said 
that  the  IRS  Is  trying  to  help  Americans 
abroad.  The  IRS  has  prepared  five  special 
publications  of  relevance  to  overseas  Ameri- 
cans and  one  comprehensive  guide  exclu- 
sively for  their  use.  There  are  a  few  IRS  em- 
ployees sUtloned  in  key  cities  abroad  who 
can  respond  to  questions,  and  there  will  be 
longer  visits  to  other  Embassies  to  help 
local  Americans  with  their  returns.  Finally, 
the  President  stated  that:  "In  1976,  there 
were  only  164.000  tax  returns  filed  from 
abroad  (other  than  from  military  post  of- 
fices) compared  to  a  total  of  84.5  million  In- 
dividual tax  returns.  From  that  perspective, 
the  publications  and  personal  assistance 
provided  to  overseas  Americans  are  substan- 
tial when  compared  to  the  assistance  given 
to  Americans  at  home." 

The  last  quoted  phrase  sums  up  the  atti- 
tude of  the  IRS  on  most  questions  of  why 
overseas  Americans  are  not  receiving  better 
treatment.  This  is  simply  that  the  overseas 
taxpayer  is  already  getting  more  than  his 
share  of  the  IRS's  time  and  should  be 
happy  with  what  he  has. 

ACA's  renewed  questicHi:  Why  does  the 
IRS  maintain  that  overseas  Americans  must 
be  taxed  no  matter  where  they  live  and 
then  not  make  a  better  effort  to  assist  these 
overseas  Americans  to  comply  with  their 
U.S.  Ux  obligations  by  preparing  tax  guides 
that  address  the  tax  problems  of  overseas 
Americans  In  each  of  the  overseas  countries 
where  they  reside? 

Overseas  Americans  needs  much  more  help 
with  iheir  U.S.  tax  returns.  We  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  consider  greatly  increasing  the  budg- 
et of  the  IRS  to  provide  for  much  more 
service  to  Americans  abroad.* 


THE  LATTA  BUDGET  WILL  FIGHT 
THE  RECESSION  WITH  LOWER 
INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  proposed  by  Mr.  Latta  prom- 
ises lower  interest  rates. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Richard  Rahn,  an 
economist  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Conunerce  noted: 

Lower  spending  and  lower  tax  revenues 
will  decrease  inflationary  pressure  which 
will  lead  to  lower  interest  rates. 

Lower  Interest  rates  will  help  the 
homebuilders  in  my  area  who  are  clos- 
ing up.  It  will  help  the  realtors,  and 
the  farmers. 

As  I  understand  It.  even  using  the 
liberal  economic  models  favored  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  our 
budget  results  in  interest  rates  which 
are  low  enough  that  we  would  save 
$400  million  in  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt. 

That  helps  every  working  Ameri- 
can.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OP  THE 
IMTH  ANNIVERSART  TEAR  OP 
THE  POLISH  CONSTTTDTION 
DEDICATED  TO  THE  PRINCIPLE 
OF  FREEDOM.  LIBERTY.  AND 
JUSTICE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
April  27.  the  Center  of  Polish  Organi- 
zations of  Passaic  Clifton,  and  Wall- 
Ington,  located  to  my  congressional 
district.  State  of  New  Jersey,  will  Joto 
together  with  the  Polish  Army  Veter- 
ans Post  No.  36  and  our  Polish  Ameri- 
can community  to  observance  of  the 
adoption  of  the  May  3.  1791,  Polish 
Constitution  and  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  where 
15,000  Polish  officers  were  slaugh- 
tered. 

All  participants  will  assemble  at  the 
Polish  Home  m  Passaic.  N,J..  and  pro- 
ceed to  St.  Joseph's  Church  for  a  me- 
morial prayer  to  be  offered  by  Rev. 
Ladislaus  Flek  and  the  mato  homily 
by  Monsignor  (retired)  Alexander 
PYonczak.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  me- 
morial services  a  special  commemora- 
tive program  will  be  held  at  the  Polish 
Home  with  guest  speakers.  Comdr. 
Henry  Kowalczyk  of  Polish  Veterans 
Post  No.  36;  our  former  colleague, 
Hon.  Henry  Helstoski;  and  Coimcll- 
man  Louis  Gill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  all 
jf  our  colleagues  here  to  the  Congress 
will  want  to  joto  with  me  to  commemo- 
rattog  this  historic  event  to  tribute  to 
the  valiant  people  of  Poland  to  their 
courageous  struggle  for  freedom, 
human  rights  for  all  of  their  citizens, 
and  restoration  of  their  national  sov- 
ereignty which  were  sul>Jugated  by 
Nazi-Communist  totalitarianism. 

To  remember  and  gato  Inspiration 
from  the  good  deeds  and  quality  of  ex- 
cellence of  time,  place,  and  people 
which  have  gone  before— to  deep  ap- 
preciation—we pay  tribute. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
preamble  to  our  Constitution: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  Sutes  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  esUb- 
lish  Justice.  Insure  domestic  Tranquility, 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  Welfare  and  secure  the  Blessing 
of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  Poster- 
ity ••  • 

We  can  todeed  all  gato  strength 
from  our  heritage.  Our  generation  has 
been  truly  enriqhed  with  the  endow- 
ment and  traditions  of  our  fore- 
bearers— which  Is  truly  the  strength  of 
America.  In  concern  for  our  repre- 
sentative democracy  which  has  been 
nourished  and  secured  by  the  cultural 
standards  of  excellence  that  all  na- 
tionalities have  contributed  to  her 
greatness,  I  was  pleased  to  joto  with 
our  colleagues  during  the  93d  Con- 
gress in  totroductog  House  Resolution 
75  calling  upon  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  May  3  of 
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each  year  as  "Polish  Constitution 
IHy"  aiKl  tovltlng  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  commemorative  ceremo- 
nies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  colleagues  are 
well  aware,  it  was  on  May  3.  1791,  Just 
2  years  after  the  adoption  of  our  own 
Constitution,  that  the  people  of 
Poland  succeeded  to  drafting  and 
adopttog  a  most  memorable  docu- 
ment—the Polish  Constitution— with- 
out resorting  to  violent  warfare. 

However  great  this  accomplishment, 
it  did  not  deter  the  third  partition  to 
Poland  to  1795  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

This  proud  nation  since  the  end  of 
World  War  11  has  been  under  Commu- 
nist control.  However,  to  talking  to 
many  Polish  Americans,  I  believe  that 
the  spirit  of  democracy  is  still  firmly 
embedded  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of 
the  Polish  people. 

In  commemorating  this  important 
event,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the 
Polish  3d  of  May  Constitution,  which  I 
believe  symbolizes  the  most  deeply 
held  ideals  of  not  only  people  of 
Polish  descent  but  the  entire  himian 
race: 

All  power  in  civil  society  should  tx-  derived 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  its  end  and  object 
being  the  presentation  and  integrity  of  the 
state,  the  civil  litjerly  and  the  good  order  of 
society,  on  an  equal  scale  and  on  a  lasting 
foundation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  to  a  congressional 
meditation  on  the  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day— a  time  to  re- 
flect upon  and  manifest  our  conttou- 
tog  friendship  toward  the  Polish 
nation  and  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  richness  of  the  heritage  of  the 
people  of  Poland  which  is  an  totegral 
part  of  the  foundation  of  America's 
democracy. 

We  do  todeed  salute  the  people  of 
Poland  and  the  many  Americans  of 
Polish  heritage  to  commemorating  and 
celebrattog  this  national  holiday  of 
historic  significance  throughout  the 
free  world.* 


ST.  CLEMENT  STUDENTS  VISIT 
CAPITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  itutnAKS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Wednesday,  AprU  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  to  welcome  the  sixth-grade 
Students,  their  parents,  and  teachers 
who  are  visiting  the  Capitol  from  the 
St  Clement  Mary  Hofbauer  School  to 
Baltimore. 

My  constituents  are  touring  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House.  I  am 
certain  that  their  day  here  will  be  to- 
teresting  and  educational. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tovite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  joto  me  to 
welcoming: 

The  teachers:  Mrs.  Jean  Huntington  and 
Sister  Evelyn  Orudza,  OSP. 
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The  parenU:  Mrs.  Gloria  Perry.  Mrs.  Bert 
Erhardt.  Mrs.  Pat  Bush,  Mrs.  M.  Kosmas, 
Mrs.  Oately. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

percent  of  Oregon.  45  percent  of  California, 
and  43.9  percent  of  Arizona;  In  all,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  mainland  United  SUtes. 
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So  far.  only  4  percent  of  federal  offshore 
holdings  on  the  continental  shelf  have  t>een 
developed  for  oQ.  and  this  Is  nearly  all  off 
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KIRKWOOD  COLLEGE: 
TEACHING  BY  TELEPHONE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

members  were  given  special  training  on  how 
to  use  the  system  effectively. 
One    obvious    question    at>out    the    new 
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number  is  tocreasing.  The  traditional 
job  stereotM>e  of  a  secretary  is  also 
changme. 
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The  parents:  Mrs.  Gloria  Perry.  Mrs.  Bert 
Erhardt.  Mrs.  Pat  Bush.  Mrs.  M.  Kosmas. 
Mrs.  Gately. 

The  students:  Beth  Ann  Caggese.  Denise 
Chapman.  Stacey  Crivello.  Deana  Delia 
Noce,  Christopher  Erhardt.  Carol  Held. 
Susan  Hoover.  Ronald  Huber,  Matthew 
Karl. 

Patricia  Perry,  Harry  Pfeiler.  Gina  Raspa, 
Renee  Rets,  Frederick  Seling,  Anthony  Set- 
aflnl.  Douglas  Snyder.  Beth  Ann  Speran- 
zeUa,  Lisa  StacharowsU,  Tina  Marie  Zie- 
linsU. 

David  Bush,  John  Costello,  Kimberly 
Cnisse.  Mark  Davis,  Michael  D'Antoni.  Pa- 
tricia Geisendaffer.  Lisa  Hessie,  Linda  Hor- 
wath,  Michael  Kosmas. 

Mary  Pat  Leppert.  Marianne  Lotz.  Mi- 
chelle MacGregor.  Marcia  Manzo.  Frank 
Mattes.  Kimberly  Reddy.  Christopher  Si- 
korski.  Michael  Soul.  Karen  Strubel.  Fred- 
erick Walton.* 


A  MISSING  ELEMENT  IN  OUR 
ENERGY  POLICY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALirORWlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Federal  leasing  policy  is  usually  not 
discussed  In  the  same  breath  with  con- 
servation, decontrol,  and  synthetic 
fuels  as  a  source  of  domestic  energy. 
Indeed,  It  is  reported  that  the  No.  2 
man  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  omitted  Federal  leasing  policy 
from  a  recent  discussion  of  energy  op- 
tions with  the  Comptroller  General. 
One  might  fairly  conclude  that  a 
better  Federal  leasing  policy  is  a  miss- 
ing element  In  the  Nation's  energy 
policy. 

Last  year,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  reported,  in  report 
EMD-79-60,  that  the  split  reponsi- 
bllity  for  leasing  of  Federal  lands  for 
energy  exploration  and  production 
shared  by  DOE— setting  production 
goals— and  the  Interior  Department- 
land  management  and  leasing— was 
not  working  well.  These  agencies  did 
not  agree  with  GAO  that  they  should 
spell  out  their  roles  and  priorities  in 
binding  rules.  Apparently,  regulatory 
doses  for  industry  are  not  good  medi- 
cine for  agencies. 

How  much  of  our  domestic  energy 
resources  are  locked  up  In  Federal 
lands  is  well  explained  in  the  following 
article  reprinted  by  Dr.  Howard  E. 
Kershner.  visiting  professor  of  current 
economic  problems  of  the  Northwood 
Institute.  Houston,  Tex.  A  better  Fed- 
eral leasing  policy  may  have  to  wait 
for  the  leadership  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  aforesaid 
excerpt,  entitled  "Government  Causes 
the  Eiiergy  Shortage,"  in  the  Record 
at  this  time. 

OovxRiniKHT  Causes  the  Eitercy  Shortage 
Government  controls  96.4  percent  of  land 
in  Alaska,  86.4  percent  of  Nevada,  66.2  per- 
cent of  Utah.  63.7  percent  of  Idaho,  52  3 
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percent  of  Oregon.  45  percent  of  California, 
and  43.9  percent  of  Arizona:  in  all.  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  mainland  United  States. 

These  lands  are  often  referred  to  as  "fed- 
eral lands"  implying  that  they  are  the  prop- 
erty of  government  and  not  neeessarUy  of 
the  people. 

The  management  responsible  for  these 
lands  is  spread  among  24  government  agen- 
cies, and  47  sub-units  of  the  government. 
The  largest  amount  of  land  is  managed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  an  agency 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  These 
lands  contain  50  percent  of  all  known  U.S. 
energy  resources;  40  percent  of  all  U.S.  coal. 
70  percent  of  all  low  sulfur  coal.  75  percent 
of  all  U.S.  oil  shale:  85  percent  of  all  U.S. 
tar  sands:  15  percent  of  all  U.S.  developed 
oil  reserves;  15  percent  of  all  U.S.  discovered 
oil  resources;  33  percent  of  all  U.S.  estimat- 
ed oil  resource  base;  20  percent  of  all  U.S. 
developed  gas  reserves;  25  percent  of  all  U.S. 
discovered  gas  resource;  tmd  43  percent  of 
all  U.S.  estimated  gas  resource  base. 

In  spite  of  this,  in  1976  only  ten  percent  of 
U.S.  energy  production  came  from  these 
public  lands. 

The  "withdrawal  process."  which  has  been 
used  to  declare  the  majority  of  public  lands 
off-limits  to  energy  mineral  production,  was 
originally  devised  for  withdrawal  and  reser- 
vation of  lands  for  certain  uses,  such  as 
Indian  reservations,  trading  posts,  pony  ex- 
press stations,  lighthouses,  and  military 
bases.  Today  it  is  being  used  for  preserva- 
tion purposes,  on  the  greatest  scale  ever 
conceived  by  man. 

Formerly,  only  the  President  had  the 
power  to  withdraw  lands  from  public  use. 
and  then  only  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  1941. 
the  Attorney  General,  after  reconsideration 
of  an  earlier  opinion,  ruled  that  such  with- 
drawals could  t)e  made  on  a  "permanent" 
basis.  Then,  in  1942.  the  President  delegated 
his  authority  to  withdraw  lands  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  where  it  rests  to  this 
day. 

Unfortunately,  the  bureaucracy  has  al- 
lowed itself  to  lower  Its  guard  on  the  subject 
of  land  withdrawal.  Until  October.  1977. 
when  Congress  ordered  otherwise,  any  fed- 
eral agency  could  effectively  withdraw  land 
by  merely  filing  a  request  to  do  so  in  any 
local  Bureau  of  Land  Management  office. 
Neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  nor 
the  President  had  to  know  about  it.  Irt 
alone  approve.  In  the  past,  the  public  has 
had  no  say  in  the  matter.  Worst  of  all. 
nobody— not  even  the  federal  government- 
has  been  keeping  score  on  exactly  how 
much  of  the  public  land  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

The  shock  came  when  two  Department  of 
the  Interior  employees  started  to  add  up  the 
amount  of  land  withdrawn  from  just  those 
records  which  were  readily  available.  They 
came  to  the  startling  conclusion  that  most 
of  the  public  lands  are  no  longer  available 
to  the  public— at  least  not  for  prospecting 
for  or  digging  up  minerals.  Still  worse,  the 
great  majority  of  these  withdrawals  have 
occurred  recently.  In  1968  only  one-quarter 
of  the  lands  were  withdrawn,  but  in  1974 
almost  three-quarters  of  the  lands  were 
withdrawn.  The  process  continues. 

Besides  withdrawing  public  land,  the  fed- 
eral government  is  making  leasing  of  those 
lands  more  difficult. 

The  shelf-wells  (offshore  wells)  are  by  far 
the  largest  producers  in  the  U.S.  In  1976.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  only  3  percent  of  U.S. 
wells  are  located  offshore,  these  wells  pro- 
duced 20  percent  of  the  nation's  oil  and  gas. 
Worldwide.  17  percent  of  all  crude  oil  pro- 
duced came  from  offshore.  Estimates  are 
that  if  permitted  to,  oil  production  from  the 
shelf  could  rednce  American  imports  by  30 
percent  by  1985. 
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So  far.  only  4  percent  of  federal  offshore 
holdings  on  the  continental  shelf  have  been 
developed  for  oH.  and  this  Is  nearly  all  off 
the  producing  states  of  Texas  and  Louisi- 
ana. At  present.  Interior  estimates  the  mini- 
mum lead  time  requirement  for  first  produc- 
tion of  new  wells  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  off 
the  California  Coast,  off  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Alaska,  to  be  three,  four,  six 
and  eight  years,  respectively.  However,  they 
also  estimate  the  present  and  proposed  fed- 
eral regulation  will  increase  this  time  re- 
quirement by  an  additional  two  to  four 
years. 

Another  point  of  interest  Is  the  economics 
of  the  continental  shelf  oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion. Between  1953  and  1976  the  production 
from  the  shelf  had  a  gross  value  of  $27.6  bil- 
lion. Of  this.  $22.9  billion  was  paid  to  the 
federal  government  in  the  form  of  bonuses, 
royalties,  and  rentals.  That's  right,  83  per- 
cent of  the  gross  (before  taxes)  went  to  the 
federal  government. 

Federal  policies  today  clearly  discriminate 
against  offshore  oil  and  gas  production.  As  a 
consequence.  In  1974  we  drilled  only  830  off- 
shore wells  whereas  In  1967.  the  peak  year, 
we  had  drilled  1.365  offshore  wells. 

Last  year  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  ana- 
lyzed the  cash  flow  of  30  major  oil  compa- 
nies. These  30  companies  had  collectively 
made  $13.5  billion  in  profits,  $5  billion  of 
which  had  been  distributed  to  the  share- 
holders as  dividends.  They  had  Invested 
$27.8  billion  in  new  projects  and  they  had 
paid  $65.2  billion  to  governments.  Thus,  In 
1976,  payments  to  governments  by  these  30 
oil  companies  were  13  times  dividends  and 
five  times  profits! 

In  1978.  when  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement published  its  estimated  budget  re- 
quirements for  the  next  several  years,  it 
said  no  new  coal  leases  would  be  Issued  until 
fiscal  years  1980  to  1982.  Is  the  federal  gov- 
ernment really  trying  to  solve  the  energy 
problem? 

The  evidence  is  mounting  that  the  policy 
of  the  federal  government  is  to  withhold 
America's  energy  resources  from  our  use. 
While  we  may  be  fighting  an  energy  battle 
which,  the  President  has  declared  as  "the 
moral  equivalent  of  war,"  the  federaJ  gov- 
ernment has  embargoed  the  very  resources 
which  are  necessary  for  us  to  win  the  battle. 

Dr.  Peter  Flawn,  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  San  Antonio  and  an  emi- 
nent geologist,  has  put  It  this  way:  "As  in  all 
wars,  we  are  seriously  threatened  both  na- 
tionally and  individually.  Losing  the  war 
will  result  in  a  profound  economic  depres- 
sion with  attendant  massive  unemployment, 
crippled  Industry,  and  an  agricultural 
system  unable  to  feed,  at  anything  like  its 
accustomed  level,  a  population  with  a  great- 
ly reduced  mobility.  .  .  .  Democratic  Institu- 
tions are  not  likely  to  survive  the  kind  of 
social  unrest  that  losing  this  war  will  pro- 
duce." 

Flawn.  being  from  an  oil  and  gas  produc- 
ing state,  also  points  to  the  regional  prob- 
lems Involved  with  the  present  federal  crude 
oU  and  natural  gas  pricing  policy.  .  .  .  'The 
producing  regions  of  the  United  States  want 
to  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  products. 
When  the  government  suppresses  the  price 
of  domestic  goods  and  pays  higher  prices  to 
foreign  producers  for  the  same  goods,  it  pro- 
duces bitterness,  political  confrontations,  a 
depressed  domestic  industry,  and  a  threat  to 
national  security.  .  .  .  Those  who  would 
protect  the  consumer  must  address  the  se- 
curity of  the  supply  as  well  as  the  price  of 
the  conunodity."* 
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KIRKWOOD  COLLEGE: 
TEACHING  BY  TELEPHONE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Kirk- 
wood  College,  located  in  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  in  my  congressional  district,  has 
undertaken  an  impressive  new  method 
of  teaching.  For  the  past  2  years,  class- 
rooms outside  the  nucleus  of  the  Kirk- 
wood  campus  are  set  up,  and  instruc- 
tion is  provided  by  means  of  the  tele- 
phone. Those  who  attend  the  classes 
benefit  by  receiving  instruction  with- 
out the  costly  expense  of  commuting. 
In  addition,  the  program  has  made  re- 
formatory education  possible  at  one  of 
our  State's  penal  institutions.  Further 
applications  of  the  telenetwork  are 
practically  unlimited. 

Recently,  the  New  York  Times  rec- 
ognized the  importance  of  this  Iowa 
program  and  printer'  an  article  enti- 
tled "Teaching  by  FY  me  Cuts  Student 
Costs."  Because  I  kr  'W  this  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  collea  ues,  I  insert  the 
text  of  that  article  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks: 

Teaching  by  Phone  Cuts  Student  Costs 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa.- An  Iowa  community 
college  is  teaching  by  telephone  to  help  stu- 
dents faced  wli  h  rising  gasoline  costs. 

Kirkwood  Community  College  is  sending 
telephone  instruction  into  small  towns- 
even  a  penal  institution— with  growing  suc- 
ce.ss,  according  to  Bill  F.  Stewart,  president 
of  the  college. 

The  Kirkwood  experiment  Is  significant  in 
a  sparsely  populated  area  where  rising  gaso- 
line prices  have  a  great  effect  on  ways  of 
living,  he  said. 

'This  is  f"untry  where  people  have 
thought  nothing  of  driving  one  or  two  hun- 
dred miles  on  a  Saturday  for  a  college  foot- 
ball game,  or  a  performance  by  a  touring 
symphony  group,"  Mr.  Stewart  said.  "It's  a 
way  of  life  that  faces  destruction  from 
rising  oil  costs." 

SERVES  A  7-COnNTY  AREA 

The  same  people  often  commute  great  dis- 
tances to  attend  college  classes.  Kirkwood, 
for  example,  serves  a  seven-rounty  rural 
area  covering  4.292  square  miles.  The  col- 
lege has  no  dormitories  and  no  resident  stu- 
dents. 

Mr.  Stewart  said  that  the  school;;  Iwo- 
year  experiment  with  a  telephone  tele- 
network"  had  denionstratfd  it>  effecti^'eness 
and  popularity  with  students,  and  added 
that  the  college  now  viewed  telephone  in- 
struction as  a  bridge"  to  more  sophisticat- 
ed methods,  such  as  two-way  microwave 
television  instruction,  he  said. 

At  Kirkwood's  centra!  campus  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  a  single  classroom  is  equipped  with 
i.ending  and  receiving  equipment  for  tele- 
phone communications.  Instead  of  regular 
telephones,  there  are  microphones  and 
speakers. 

Six  classrooms  are  similarly  equipped  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  throughout  the 
Kirkwood  service  area.  Students  are  invited 
to  attend  classes  near  their  home  rather 
than  driving  to  the  central  campus.  The  in- 
structor can  teach  from  any  of  the  seven 
sites. 

The  telephone  system  provides  for  discus- 
sions among  the  students  as  well  as  lectures 
by  instructors.  It's  not  too  different  from  a 
telephone    party    line.    Kirkwood    faculty 
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members  were  given  special  training  on  how 
to  use  the  system  effectively. 

One  obvious  question  about  the  new 
system  was  whether  it  was  too  impersonal. 
To  help  overcome  this,  instructors  were  en- 
couraged to  teach  from  different  telen- 
etwork sites  on  alternating  weeks,  allowing 
all  of  their  students  to  get  to  know  them. 

Some  subjects  were  found  to  be  better 
suited  to  telephone  methods  than  others. 
Good  results  have  been  obtained  In  social 
science,  agricultural  and  criminal  Justice. 
and  such  personal  development  subjects  as 
career  decision-making.  Such  subjects  as  sci- 
ence and  pure  mathematics  are  more  diffi- 
cult to  teach  by  telephone.  Mr.  Stewart  said. 

"One  of  the  big  advantages  for  Kirkwood 
has  been  the  ability  to  bring  college  Instruc- 
tion to  small  groups  in  rural  areas."  Mr. 
Stewart  said.  Previously,  the  college  had  dif- 
ficulty organizing  extension  classes  in  small- 
er towns  and  cities.  The  telenetwork 
method  makes  it  economically  feasible  to 
teach  groups  of  two  or  three  students  at 
each  class  site. 

AVERAGE  CLASS  SIZE  IS  37.1 

In  the  first  five  quarters  of  experimenta- 
tion, the  average  telenetwork  class  size  was 
27.1  students,  including  8.2  students  at  the 
central  campus  site  and  smaller  numbers  in 
the  outlying  sites.  The  mens  state  reforma- 
tory in  Anamosa.  about  25  miles  from  the 
campus,  enrolled  an  average  of  7.2  students 
in  each  class. 

The  telephone  system  has  given  new  life 
to  the  reformatory  education  program,  mak- 
ing it  feasible  for  inmates  to  earn  their  two- 
year  associate  degrees  almost  exclusively  by 
telephone  instruction."  Mr.  Stewart  said, 
adding  that  Kirkwood  provided  professional 
counseling  and  other  services  through  a  staff 
employed  inside  the  reformatory. 

Even  in  its  first  year  of  operation,  1978-79, 
the  telenetwork  system  generated  tuition 
income  greater  than  costs.  More  than  39,000 
hours  of  Instruction  were  delivered  via  the 
system. 

Kirkwood  has  now  planned  a  microwave 
system  providing  two  way  color  television 
communication  throughout  the  college's 
service  area.  The  college  has  received  the 
first  in  a  series  of  grants  from  the  Public 
Telecommunicatioris  Facilities  Program  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  construct 
microwave  links  between  the  central  campus 
and  outlying  cities  and  towns.* 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  DAY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOU.SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  honor  of  Na- 
tional Secretaries  Day.  As  we  all  know, 
a  good  secretary  is  a  valuable  asset  to 
any  office.  Yet  few  of  us  remember  to 
recognize  this  fact.  Have  you  ever 
stopped  to  think  what  you  or  your 
office  would  do  without  your  secre- 
tary? Most  offices  would  turn  Into 
chaos,  since  the  secretary  is  its  back- 
bone. Sylvia  Cash,  a  member  of  the 
National  Secretaries  Association,  is 
quoted  as  saying,  "Some  secretaries 
know  more  about  the  organization 
than  the  vice  presidents." 

In  todays  society,  people  carry  the 
stereotype  that  a  secretary  is  a 
woman.  This  is  not  true.  One  percent 
of  all  secretaries  are  men  and  this 
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number  is  increasing.  The  traditional 
job  stereot>T>e  of  a  secretary  is  also 
changing. 

Automation  promises  to  revoliition- 
ize  the  secretarial  field.  As  more  so- 
phisticated machinery  is  used,  the 
office  has  the  potential  to  transform 
into  a  computerized  business  factory. 
But  no  machine  will  ever  take  the  place 
of  the  secretary. 

Secretarial  jobs  are  becoming  more 
e.xciting,  and  challenging.  Executive 
secretaries  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  a  lot  about  business  and  can  often 
wield  a  great  deal  of  power.  Other  sec- 
retaries are  assuming  more  managerial 
type  responsibilities.  This  added  power 
and  responsibility  give  secretaries  more 
.satisfaction  in  their  jobs. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  not  to  forget  their  secretar- 
ies today  or  on  other  days  in  the 
future,  as  secretaries  work  to  keep  our 
offices  running  smoothly.* 


THE  32D  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
ISRAELI  INDEP  JNDENCE 

HON,  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Monday.  April  21,  marked  the  32d  an- 
niversary of  the  creation  of  the  sover- 
eign state  of  Israel.  In  the  spring  of 
1948,  a  courageous  group  of  men  and 
women  met  to  sign  a  declaration  of  in- 
dependence which  was  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  and  arduous  struggle  for 
freedom  and  recognition  that  spanned 
many  centuries.  The  signing  of  this 
declaration  was  the  fulfillment  of  a 
dream  of  TTi!lITDns  trf  Jews  worldwide. 
It  was  the  fruits  of  a  labor  which 
lasted  thousands  of  years  and  cost  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

The  Jewish  people  of  Israel  and  the 
world  have  much  for  which  to  be 
grateful  and  much  of  which  to  be 
proud.  Their  tale  is  one  of  sorrow  and 
rejoice;  defeat  and  victory.  But  most 
importantly,  it  is  a  tale  of  inspiration. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  first  entered 
the  land  of  Israel  about  the  18th  cen- 
tury B.C.  when  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham led  his  people  to  what  was  then 
called  Canaan,  and  later  known  as  Pal- 
estine. Since  then  the  Jews  and  their 
descendants  have  been  forced  to  battle 
for  their  freedom  with  the  Egyptians, 
Babylonian.s,  Romans,  Byzantinians, 
Arabs,  Ottomans,  Spaniards.  Nazis, 
British,  and  currently  the  PLO.  The 
fact  that  the  Jews  have  survived,  en- 
dured, and  even  prospered  throughout 
history  is  testimony  to  their  courage 
and  conviction. 

As  we  note  the  passing  of  this  32d 
anniversary,  it  is  clearly  evident  that 
the  State  of  Israel  is  a  strong  and 
thriving  nation.  In  the  past  year,  the 
Israelis  have  taken  great  strides  in  ad- 
vancing their  long-held  beliefs  in 
brotherhood  and  friendship.  As  a 
result  of  the  dedication  and  foresight 
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of  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat,  Israel  and  Egypt  are  now  closer 
than  ever  to  being  cooperative  friends 
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reported  that  excessively  harsh  treat- 
ment by  prison  officials  and  losef's 
strict  adherence  to  orthodox  religious 
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tProm  In  These  Times] 

Thi  Carter  Ctjre  Won't  Work 

(By  Martin  Camoy) 
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and  1975  (the  highest  rate  in  the  industrial- 
ized world),  almost  all  Americans  were  ma- 
terially a  lot  better  off  In  the  '70s  than  in 
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homes  is  softening,  but  the  monthly  pay- 
ments required  to  buy  a  cheaper  house  have 
increased  much  more.  Since  the  structure  of 
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of  Prime  Minister  Begin  and  President 
Sadat,  Israel  and  Egypt  are  now  closer 
than  ever  to  being  cooperative  friends 
and  allies.  They  have  recognized  their 
countries'  common  interests  and  have 
had  the  courage  to  "bury  the 
hatchet." 

Each  country  now  maintains  embas- 
sies in  the  other,  aUows  for  unrestrict- 
ed travel  across  their  borders,  and  par- 
ticipates in  economic  and  cultural  ex- 
changes. Prime  Minister  Begin's  and 
President  Sadat's  recent  commitments 
to  further  talks  to  solve  the  Palestin- 
ian question  is  Just  another  example 
of  Israel's  dedication  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Although  Israel  and  Jews  worldwide 
have  made  great  strides  since  the  dark 
days  of  the  holocaust,  there  is  still  a 
long  way  to  go.  The  recent  PLO  attack 
on  the  kibbutz  Misgav  Am  highlights 
the  existing  security  problems  and  il- 
lustrates the  blind  hostilities  of  Pales- 
tinian terrorists. 

There  also  remains  many  questions 
concerning  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  have  not  beep  allowed  to  emi- 
grate. A  number  of  these  Jews  have 
been  Incarcerated  by  Soviet  authori- 
ties. Among  other  injustices,  I  have 
closely  followed  all  developments  con- 
cerning Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
losef  Mendelevich.  Repeatedly,  I  have 
urged  their  expeditious  release.  As  we 
all  know,  March  15  marked  the  third 
anniversary  of  Mr.  Shcharansky's 
arrest,  and  he  received  a  severely  in- 
flated 13-year  prison  term  as  a  result 
of  trumped  up  espionage  charges.  This 
13-year  sentence  was  imposed  by 
Soviet  authorities  despite  Presidential 
intervention  attesting  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Shcharansky  was  in  no  way  associ- 
ated with  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  In  fact.  Mr.  Shcharansky 
broke  no  Soviet  laws,  but  was  actively 
engaged  in  working  for  the  human 
rights  of  Jews  and  other  minorities  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  all  in  accord  with 
Soviet  law  and  international  agree- 
ments signed  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

Now  over  3  years  later,  I  am  sad  to 
state  that  the  situation  has  worsened. 
Mr.  Shcharansky  not  only  remains  im- 
prisoned, but  his  health  has  continued 
to  deteriorate. 

To  realize  that  such  an  unjust  series 
of  events,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  can  actually  occur  in 
modem  times  is  indeed  unnerving.  As 
civilized  people  with  an  inherent  re- 
spect for  human  rights  we  must  not 
relent  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  Anatoly.  We  must  continue  to 
persevere  as  we  hope  and  pray  that 
Anatoly  is  able  to  persevere. 

Similarly  we  must  not  relent  in  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  ultimate  release 
of  losef  Mendelevich.  Mr.  Mendelevich 
was  convicted  to  12  years  imprison- 
ment for  allegedly  attempting  to 
hijack  a  plane  to  Israel.  At  his  trial, 
losef  acknowledged  his  involvement  in 
the  Soviet  Jewish  movement.  He  was 
acciised  of  writing  anit-Soviet  articles, 
which  actually  dealt  with  Jewish  holi- 
days and  the  anniversary  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  It  is  reliably 
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reported  that  excessively  harsh  treat- 
ment by  prison  officials  and  losef's 
strict  adherence  to  orthodox  religious 
traditions  has  made  his  already  diffi- 
cult existence  nearly  intolerable. 

It  is  very  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
are  citizeris  of  a  nation  whose  highest 
laws  guarantee  individual  freedom  to 
believe  that  Anatoly  and  losef  merely 
represent  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  Yet 
there  are  many  thousands  of  equally 
heart-wrenching  cases.  A  week  hardly 
passes  in  which  another  desperate 
family  plight  is  not  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. Amid  this  depressing  picture, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  Independence,  we 
must  continue  to  work  in  behalf  of  aU 
the  Shcharansky's  and  Mendelevich's 
presently  being  held  against  their  will 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  this  32d  independence  anniversa- 
ry, the  United  States  must  reaffirm  its 
support  for  the  great  and  sovereign 
State  of  Israel,  which  time  and  time 
again  has  stood  by  our  side  during 
times  of  trouble,  and  has  truly  proven 
to  be  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  ally. 

Prom  the  1917  Balfour  declaration 
to  the  1948  declaration  of  independ- 
ence to  the  1979  Camp  David  accords, 
the  Jewish  people  everywhere,  and  the 
State  of  Israel,  have  consistently 
emerged  from  adversity  victorious. 
Thus,  I  ask  my  coUegues  to  join  with 
me  In  congratulating  our  Jewish 
friends  and  allies  on  the  occasion  of 
Yom  Ha'atzmaut".  Israeli  Independ- 
ence Day.# 
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IN  THESE  TIMES:  ANALYSIS  OF 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
3 '4  years  that  In  These  Times,  the 
weekly  national  newspaper  published 
in  Chicago,  has  been  in  existence,  it 
has  provided  its  readers  with  first-rate 
coverage  of  economic  Issues  and  a 
growing  number  of  significant  analy- 
ses of  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
America's  economic  decline.  Last  July 
it  published  a  celebrated  four-part 
series  on  plant  shutdowns,  written  by 
Associate  Editor  David  Moberg.  It  has 
consistently  furnished  news  of  labor, 
the  women's  movement,  community 
organization  activities  that  none  of 
the  major  newspapers  find  the  time  or 
space  to  report  on. 

In  line  with  its  growing  reputation 
in  covering  the  major  Issues.  In  These 
Times  recently  published  an  analysis 
of  current  economic  policy— April  16- 
22.  1980— written  by  Martin  Camoy.  a 
professor  of  education  and  economics 
at  Stanford  University  and  author  of 
numerous  economic  works. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article.  'The  Carter  Cure 
Won't  Work." 
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The  Carter  Cuhe  Won't  Work 

(By  Martin  Camoy) 

When  President  Carter  announced  new 
budget  cuts  as  a  cure  for  Innation.  his  eco- 
nomic policy  did  not  get  an  enthusiastic  en- 
dorsement from  any  quarter.  Liberals  say 
the  cuts  wUl  further  impoverish  the  already 
poor  by  eliminating  government  programs 
designed  to  spread  the  burdens  of  capitalist 
development.  Conservatives  argue  the  cuts 
are  too  slight  to  Induce  the  deep  recession 
that  would  cool  off  and  shake  out  an  over- 
heated economy  or  to  significantly  reduce 
government  spending  relative  to  private, 
thereby  Increasing  productivity. 

E^ferybody  Is  right  on  this  one.  The  Carter 
budget  wUl  hit  the  poor,  accentuating  even 
more  the  tendency  of  the  last  decade  to  fi- 
nance whatever  growth  has  occurred  out  of 
worker's  pockets— particularly  those  of  low- 
Income  workers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  cuts  are  not 
great  enough  to  cause  the  kind  of  recession 
that  would  halt  inflation  In  its  tracks— the 
kind  that  causes  widespread  business  fail- 
ures, high  unemployment,  dropping  Interest 
rates,  and  falling  prices.  The  conservative 
Ideal  of  rolling  back  the  public  sector 
through  lower  government  expenditures 
and  tax  cuts  Is  not  going  to  materialize 
either,  at  least  not  at  the  federal  level. 

What  we  are  going  to  get  In  this  election 
year— and  perhaps  well  beyond— is  a  reces- 
sion, continued  inflation,  continued  slug- 
gishness in  growth  and  labor  productivity, 
increased  unemployment,  lower  real  wages 
for  most  (but  not  all)  workers,  and  contin- 
ued redistribution  of  Income  from  poor  and 
middle-income  groups  to  the  rich. 

Inflation  and  high  Interest  rates  are  cur- 
rently hurting  those  with  salaries  and  favor- 
ing those  with  capital  to  Invest.  But  that 
does  not  mean  that  every  salaried  worker  Is 
suffering  from  Inflation  and  every  capital 
owner  is  gaining.  Certain  salaried  occupa- 
tions did  very  well  In  the  late  '708.  while 
others  lost.  Bond  and  stock  holders  have 
not  profited  In  the  last  few  years;  but  those 
who  kept  their  funds  liquid  or  bought  cer- 
tain commodities  have.  In  general,  though, 
profits  and  the  return  to  capital  have  in- 
creased over  the  last  five  years  while  real 
wages  have  declined.  This  is  the  most  sig- 
nificant fact  of  the  Inflationary  period,  and 
the  Cartel*  budget  cuU  will  have  little  effect 
on  that  trend.  If  anything,  they  could  ac- 
centuate it. 

The  U.S.  is  not  on  the  verge  of  an  econom- 
ic apocalypse:  nor  is  capitalism  about  to  col- 
lapse. But  the  economic  rules  are  changing. 
The  government— responsible  for  the  last  50 
years  for  smoothing  the  wrinkles  out.  of  cap- 
italist development  Is  In  a  quandary  as  to 
how  to  react  under  the  new  rules.  So  far, 
the  response  has  been  to  let  workers  bear 
the  brunt  of  corporate  confusion. 

When  the  situation  stabilizes— and  we  can 
assume  that  without  a  sharp  public  reaction 
it  win  stabilize  eventually— most  Americans 
will  find  themselves  back  at  early  '60s  con- 
sumption levels.  If  they  are  lucky,  two  or 
three  family  members  will  be  working  so 
that  they  can  maintain,  to  some  extent,  the 
halcyon  days  of  the  '70s. 

WHAT'S  WRONGT^ 

Why  is  all  this  happening,  and  why  won't 
the  Carter  measures  work?  Before  1973,  the 
U.S.  economy  not  only  grew  rapidly.  It  also 
Increased  employment  and  delivered  higher 
per-capita  consumption.  Real  weekly  earn- 
ings In  manufacturing;,— that  Is.  earnings  ad- 
Justed  for  consumer  price  changes— In- 
creased 25  percent  from  1945  to  1960  and  In- 
creased another  24  percent  from  1960  to 
1973.  While  unemployment  in  peace-time 
years  averaged   5.5   percent  between   1947 
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and  1975  (the  highest  rate  In  the  industrial- 
ized world),  almost  all  Americans  were  ma- 
terially a  lot  better  off  In  the  '70s  than  In 
the  'SOs. 

The  early  '70s  saw  the  beginning  of  a 
crisis  In  the  post- 1945  development  process, 
and  it  Is  this  crisis  that  now  dominates  the 
'80s.  With  the  dollar  under  attack,  fuel 
prices  up,  and  an  economic  system  built  on 
capital-  and  energy-Intensive  technology, 
expansion  can  no  longer  proceed  smoothly. 
Profits  actually  fell  between  1969  and  1973 
under  an  onslaught  of  organized  labor  activ- 
ity that  raised  real  wages  rapidly  in  a  high- 
employment  economy.  But  the  recession  of 
1974-75  ended  the  era  of  rising  real  wages 
and  falling  profits.  Wages  fell  drastically  in 
the  recession,  not  even  recovering  to  1973 
levels  by  the  end  of  the  decade  and  now  de- 
clining again  with  the  double-digit  Inflation. 
Today  the  average  worker  Is  able  to  con- 
sume about  what  he  was  buying  In  1^70. 

But  this  halt  in  the  rise  of  real  wages 
during  the  '70s  (accomplished  by  Increased 
profits  after  1975)  hides  important  differ- 
ences among  workers:  some,  like  auto  and 
steel  workers.  Increased  their  real  wages 
rapidly,  even  In  this  period,  while  others— 
mostly  white  collar  workers  but  many  pro- 
duction workers  as  well— remained  steady  or 
even  lost  real  Income.  Many  wives  entered 
the  wage-labor  force  In  order  to  meet  In- 
creased family  consumption  costs.  So  while 
Individual  wages  fell,  family-  Income  may 
have  risen  as  additional  family  members 
worked  for  the  first  time.  Also,  some  econo- 
mists have  argued  that  the  effects  of  Infla- 
tion are  overstated  for  those  who  already 
owned  their  own  homes,  since  mortgage 
payments  remain  constant.  But  while  it's 
true  that  some  are  hurt  less  than  others, 
the  overall  pressure  on  real  Income  Is  down. 

The  mechanism  to  slow  the  Increase  In 
real  wages  during  the  '70s  was  Inflation. 
This  Inflation  did  not  come  Just  from  too 
much  government  spending.  Robert  Lekach- 
man  argued  In  1973  that  traditional  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies  would  not  solve  the 
present  rise  in  prices.  The  whole  concept  of 
correcting  demand  pull  Inflation  with 
tighter  money  and  reduced  government  ex- 
penditures, he  noted.  Is  insufficient  In  a  do- 
mestic world  economy  dominated  by  monop- 
olies and  monopoly  pricing.  For  example, 
during  the  1974-75  recession,  prices  of  many 
products  rose.  An  analysis  of  inflation  car- 
ried out  at  Stanford  University  suggests 
that  firms  raised  Rrlces  to  maintain  profits, 
so  that  faUing  profits  in  a  recession  econo- 
my actually  contributed  to  rising  prices, 
The  fact  is  that  "free  enterprise"  Is  not  very 
free  anymore,  and  policies  based  on  that 
model  are  not  going  to  end  inflation. 

There  is  another  way  to  look  at  this  same 
problem:  Leslie  Nulty  has  shown  that  the 
greatest  price  Increases  In  the  '70s  occurred 
in  energy,  health  care.  food,  and  housing— 
exactly  those  goods  that  constitute  the 
highest  fraction  of  low-income  budgets  and 
decline  as  a  percentage  of  higher  Income 
budgets.  Housing  prices  are  tied  to  inflation 
(Interest  rates)  and  land  prices  (speculation 
against  Inflation);  energy  prices  are  In  the 
hands  of  huge  monopolies  such  as  OPEC; 
food  prices  are  tied  to  land  prices,  interest 
rates  and  petroleum  prices  (chemicals  and 
fertilizers);  health  care  is  completely  dis- 
torted by  national  insurance  schemes  com- 
bined with  private  medicine— the  worst  of 
all  possible  worlds. 

WHAT  WILL  CHANGE ' 

Oovenunent  policies  of  tight  money  and 
surplus  budgets  are  unlikely  to  have  much 
effect  on  the  underlying  dynamics  of  these 
high-inflation  products.  In  housing,  present 
tight-money  policy  U  drastically  restricting 
the  housing  supply  and  raising  rents  and 
mortgage  rates.   Meanwhile,  the  price  of 
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homes  U  softening,  but  the  monthly  pay- 
ments required  to  buy  a  cheaper  house  have 
increased  much  more.  Since  the  structure  of 
the  real  estate  market  remains  unchanged, 
the  moment  Interest  rates  begin  to  fall, 
speculation  will  begin  again. 

Continued  control  by  monopoly  corpora- 
tions at  home  and  by  Third  World  countries 
anxious  to  get  the  highest  possible  prices 
for  their  national  wealth  will  give  the 
American  public  less  and  less  power  over 
energy  prices.  Nothing  now  In  the  cards  In- 
dicates a  decline  in  petroleum  prices  or  a  co- 
herent energy  policy  that  would  reduce 
demand  or  increase  supplies  In  acceptable 
ways.  Food  prices  may  come  down  with  re- 
duced demand,  but,  again,  the  underlying 
factors  are  such  that  in  the  medium  and 
long  run  they  will  rise.  And  unless  some- 
thing happens  in  American  health  care,  an 
Increasingly  older  population  will  raise 
health  care  costs,  not  reduce  them. 

Neither  is  government  prepared  to  go 
back  to  the  kind  of  depression  required  to 
"clean  things  out."  The  Pemf  Central,  Lock- 
heed, and  Chrysler  are  not  allowed  to  faU, 
and  unemployment  cannot  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  20  percent.  Nor  could  government  ex- 
penditures be  cut  wholesale.  Despite  a  lot  of 
complaining,  people  have  come  to  depend 
on  government  services  and  the  corpora- 
tions themselves  want  the  political  peace 
purchased  with  welfare  payments,  unem- 
ployment insurance,  veterans'  benefits,  and 
Increased  education.  Besides,  the  govern- 
ment directly  or  Indirectly  employs  about 
one-third  of  the  labor  force,  and  more  than 
one-half  of  all  minority  and  women  profes- 
sionals. Massive  reductions  In  government 
spending  would  be  political  suicide. 

This  Isn't  a  very  rosy  picture.  But  it  is  a 
picture  rife  with  contradictions.  For  one 
thing,  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion  among  cor- 
porate managers  themselves.  In  the  face  of 
leveling  productivity,  inflation  and  revolu- 
tionary activity  in  the  Third  World,  no  one 
Is  sure  how  American  economic  expansion 
can  continue  without  getting  American 
workers  to  pay  for  that  expansion  with  de- 
clining real  wages.  This  implies  a  tremen- 
dous political  risk  for  the  corporate  world: 
badly  squeezed,  the  public  may  demand 
changes  far-  beyond  what  American  capital- 
ists can  accommodate. 

For  their  part.  cori>orate  leaders  will  con- 
tinue to  blame  government  policy,  trying  to 
shift  public  dissatisfaction  onto  the  federal 
bureaucracy,  soclai  welfare,  and  other  feder- 
Skl  programs  that  do  not  affect  corporate 
subsidies  like  defense  spending.  Also  likely 
are  many  repetitions  of  the  Iran  crisis.  In 
which  attention  Is  shifted  to  world-scale 
saber-rattling. 

Yet  both  these  types  of  deflection  spell 
trouble  for  corporate  Institutions.  First.  If 
government  social  programs  are  cut  severe- 
ly, the  potential  for  soclal  unrest  could  In- 
crease rather  than  diminish.  Productivity 
might  decline  further.  Secondly,  Jingoistic 
police  actions  run  up  against  a  tremendous 
reservoir  of  anti-war,  anti-adventurist  senti- 
ment among  the  nation's  youth,  raised  as 
they  were  In  the  Vietnam  era.  Such  adven- 
turism could  also  turn  out  to  be  much  more 
expensive  than  anticipated,  accentuating 
the  fiscal  crisis  and  Inflation. 

Things  will  therefore  not  be  simple  for 
the  American  power  bloc,  even  if  the  public 
is  relatively  docile,  and  acquiesces  to  corpo- 
rate-Initiated policies.  And  docility  is  by  no 
means  assured,  particularly  if  progressives 
can  provide  a  well  thought  out  alternative 
program  around  which  to  organize  a  legiti- 
mate and  active  opposition.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  WARD  JENKS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
1  wish  to  honor  the  memory  of  a  man 
*hose  recent  passing  leaves  the  com- 
munity of  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  sad- 
dened and  somewhat  poorer.  Mr.  Ward 
Jenks,  who  chose  to  move  to  the  area 
for  his  retirement  years,  became,  in 
the  time  left  to  him,  a  prime  example 
of  how  retired  citizens  can  contribute 
to  their  community. 

When  public  regard  of  Reserve  Offi- 
rer  Training  Corps  programs  appeared 
to  be  on  the  wane.  Ward  Jenks  orga 
nized  a  group  knovm  as  Friends  ol 
ROTC.  Largely  due  to  the  support  of 
that  group,  ROTC  programs  on  local 
high  school  and  university  campuses 
have  been  maintained  and  allowed  to 
grow. 

County  Supervisor  Rot)ert  E  Kail- 
man  recalls  that  when  Ward  Jenks 
saw  the  need  for  a  parade  in  Santa 
Barbara  to  celebrate  Independence 
Day.  he  originated  the  Spirit  of  '76  As- 
sociation to  sponsor  a  Fourth  of  July 
parade.  Ward  worked  year  around  to 
insure  that  the  parade  was  successful 
and,  through  his  efforts,  it  has  become 
a  major  part  of  our  conununitys  cele 
bration. 

When  Americans  expressed  their 
pride  of  country  in  thousands  of  bicen- 
tennial celebrations,  the  citizens  of  his 
county  and  city  turned  to  Jenks  for 
leadership,  which  he  unselfishly  pro- 
vided. 

Ward  Jenks  was  a  good  friend  ol 
mine,  a  man  who  gave  his  community 
the  benefit  of  his  energies,  his  com- 
mitment, his  caring.  I  join  with  those 
who  mourn  his  passing  and  with  those 
who  appreciate  his  stopping  with  us 
for  awhile.* 


UNITED  NATIONS  DECADE  FOR 
WOMEN 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Ms  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  1980 
marks  the  year  of  the  United  Nations 
Mid-Decade  Conference  for  Women  to 
be  held  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
July  14-30,  1980,  to  include  the  main 
topics  of  equality,  development,  and 
peace.  Concern  for  women's  rights  is 
now  an  Integral  part  of  the  U.S. 
human  rights  policy.  Through  bilater- 
al and  multilateral  diplomacy,  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  will  continue  to  promote 
etjual  rights  and  opportunities  for 
women.  In  1979,  Secretary  Vance 
Issued  a  new  foreign  policy  directive 
aimed  at  Intensifying  U.S.  efforts  to 
promote  the  stattis,  rights,  and  well- 
being  of  women  throughout  the  world 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  this  with  my  colleagues: 
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Policy  on  Worldwide  Status  and  Rights 
OF  Women 
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To  those  who  blame  all  of  our  cur- 
rent inflation  problems  on  OPEC.  I 
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when  oil  prices  are  adjusted  for  inflation,  •jt 
becomes  rapidly  apparent"  why  OPEC  decid- 
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programs  promote  involvement  of  U.S. 
owners  and  creditors  in  LNG  ships  and 

fnfilitips    thp  pvnnrtor'e  nt^f^A  tnr  iinln. 
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tiUates  from  foreign  crude  oU,  and  more 
than  currently  regulated  domestic  natural 

eas.  Cu.stomer8  a1.v)  tuuiimp  narf   nt  »h<>  fi. 
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The  expense  of  LNO  facilities  would  be 
bad  news  for  US  consumer*,  who  would  ex- 
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Polloaing  is  the  text  of  a  joint  State, 
AID/ICA/Peace  Corps  message  s^-nt  by  Sec 
retary  Vance  to  all  overseas  posts  on  May 
31.  1979. 

A  key  objective  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  Is 
to  advance  worldwide  the  status  and  condi- 
tions of  aomen  I  believe  that  special  atten 
tion  should  be  given  this  issue  as  we  ap- 
proach the  mid  way  point  in  the  United  Na 
tions  Decade  for  Women,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Child,  and  as  we  prepare 
for  (he  sfTonrl  Women's  World  Conference, 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  Copenhagen  in  July 
1980. 

"Despite  the  many  commendable  instru- 
ments and  resolutions  on  this  subject. 
agreed  to  by  virtually  all  nations,  and  de- 
spite some  encouraging  developments  in 
recent  years,  the  fact  remains  that  progress 
has  been  too  slow.  Women  continue  often  to 
be  victimized,  their  interests  and  viewpoints 
overloolted.  their  educational  and  job  oppor- 
tunities limited.  Physical  abuse  of  women 
persists  to  a  shoclcing  degree. 

Mindful  of  the  vital  contribution  which 
Aomen  can  make  to  national  development, 
the  Congress  in  1973  adopted  the  Percy 
Amendment'  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
which  requires  that  our  aid  programs  en- 
courage and  promote  the  participation  of 
women  in  the  national  economies  of  devel 
opmg  countries.  Yet.  the  world  community 
to  a  distressing  degree,  continues  to  be  de- 
prived of  the  full  participation  and  talents 
of  that  most  overlooked  asset  of  nations: 
Women.  Meanwhile,  urbanization  and  new 
technologies  seem  to  create  more  problems 
for  *omen  than  for  men. 

Most  effective  in  dealing  with  these 
problems  will  be  the  efforts  of  women  them- 
selves, working  together  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally, but  they  need  more  active 
support  of  leaders,  governments,  and  orga- 
nizatons.  if  the  spirit  of  internationally  ap- 
proved resolutions  is  to  be  translated  into 
effective  practice. 

I  bvlieve  that  you  and  your  staffs  can 
make  a  significant  contribution  through 
finding  appropriate,  diplomatic  ways  of  en- 
couraging host  countries  to  be  more  atten- 
tive to  this  problem.  You  are  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  judge  how  best  this  can  be  done. 
l>earing  in  mind  the  laws,  regulations,  atti- 
tudes, and  circumstances  of  the  countries 
where  you  are  as.signed.  I  am  sure  that  you 
will,  nevertheless,  be  assisted  in  this  regard 
by  having  some  ba.sir  background  facts  a- 
well  as  the  benefit  of  knowing  what  ap- 
proaches have  proved  effective  in  other  na 
Mons. 

In  preparing  such  background  facts  and 
suggestions,  and  in  order  that  we  can  al) 
benefit  from  our  various  ideas  and  experi- 
ences in  the  field.  I  ask  for  your  personal  re- 
actions and  comments  by  cable  within 
thirty  days  of  receipt  of  this  message  "• 


INFLATION;  AN  EDITORIAL 
VIEWPOINT 

HON.  DOUGUS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  debate  on  the  budget  resolution, 
I  would  liite  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  recent  editorial  that 
appeared  in  the  Omaha  World  Herald. 
'OPEC  Isn't  Biggest  Inflation  Cul- 
prit—It's Domestic  Policies.  " 
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To  those  who  blame  all  of  our  cur- 
rent inflation  problems  on  OPEC,  I 
think  the  comments  from  the  editorial 
would  be  of  great  interest. 

Contrary  to  President  Carter,  if  only  a 
single  label  of  blame  is  affixed  to  Inflation. 
It  should  not  be  "OPEC.'  More  appropriate 
would  be  'Made  in  Washington." 

As  we  make  the  difficult  decisions  on 
the  budget,  I  think  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  this  editorial  will  serve  as  a 
helpful  reminder  to  each  of  us. 

Record  Doesn  t  Bear   Out  Carter   Claim; 

OPEC  Isn't  Biggest  Inflation  Culprit- 
It's  Domestic  Policies 

Japan  imports  almost  100  percent  of  its  oil. 
Last  year,  its  inflation  rate  was  4.2  percent. 

West  Germany  also  imports  nearly  all  its 
oil.  in  1979.  its  inflation  rate  was  5.7  percent. 

The  United  States  imports  about  half  its 
oil.  Its  last  year  inflation  rate  was  13.3  per 
cent. 

Yet  President  Carter,  asked  early  this  year 
about  inflation  soaring  from  4.8  percent  of 
the  start  of  his  administration  to  13.3.  said; 

"All  of  the  increases,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, have  been  directly  attributable  to  in- 
creases in  OPEC  oil  prices." 

That  is  an  impression  he  and  his  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  continue  to  leave,  even  as 
United  States  inflation  nears  20  percent. 
OPEC  is  the  culprit— not  administration 
policies. 

Of  course.  OPEC  is  a  factor.  But  the  record 
does  not  show  that  OPEC  contributes  to  the 
U.S.  inflation  rate  to  nearly  the  extent  that 
Carter  implies.  There  are  even  economists 
who  instead  blame  U.S.  inflation  for  the 
steep  rise  in  world  oil  prices. 

Albert  H.  Cox.  Jr..  chief  economist  for  Mer- 
rill. Lynch.  Pierce,  Fenner.  and  Smith.  Inc.. 
was  asked  what  percentage  of  U.S.  inflation 
his  .statisticians  figured  was  due  to  OPEC. 
His  answer:  About  2  of  the  present  percent- 
age points. 

Looking  at  it  another  way.  leaving  out  en- 
ergy, all  the  other  components  of  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index— food,  home  purchases, 
interest  rales,  etc.— escalated  from  a  4.2-per- 
cenl  rate  in  1974  to  10.9  percent  last  year, 
while  the  overall  index  including  energy 
costs,  increased  from  4.8  percent  to  13.3  per- 
cent. 

This  certainly  doesn't  indicate  that  energy 
cost  dominated. 

Dr.  Craig  P.  MacPhee.  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
at  Lincoln,  said  in  an  interview  this  week 
that  United  States  inflation  problems  began 
when  President  Johnson  tried  to  pay  for 
both  a  war  and  his  Great  Society  programs  at 
the  same  time— the  we-can-have-both-but- 
ter-and-guns  policy." 

Inflation  continued  to  build,  he  said,  as  a 
new  generation  of  Americans  became  accu.s- 
tomed  to  obtaining  whatever  they  wanted— 
feeling  that  resources  and  supplies  of  every- 
thing were  unlimited. 

Some  economists,  he  said,  believe  that  a 
major  reason  OPEC  nations  began  their  .se- 
ries of  steep  price  hikes  was  that  the  value  of 
the  dollar  was  declining  so  fast  that  only 
through  increased  prices  could  they  get  the 
same  real  return  for  their  oil. 

In  a  Congressional  Quarterly  article  on  to- 
day's adjoining  Weekend  Focus  page,  a  view- 
is  presented  that  the  basic  difference  be 
tween  the  rates  of  inflation  in  the  Uniteo 
States  and  in  Japan  and  Western  Europe  was 
"domestically  originated."  The  strength  of 
each  country's  currency  was  another  factor. 
Strong  currencies  were  credited  with  holding 
down  the  price  of  oil  and  other  imported 
goods. 

Milton  Copulos.  energy  analyst  for  the 
Heritage  Foundation,   recently  wrote   that 
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when  oil  prices  are  adjusted  for  inflation,  "it 
becomes  rapidly  apparent  "  why  OPEC  decid- 
ed on  the  raises.  He  said  that  in  real  dollars 
Saudi  Arabia  received  4.4  percent  less  in  1979 
than  in  1974 

Contrary  to  President  Carter,  if  only  a  sin- 
gle label  of  blame  is  affixed  to  inflation,  it 
should  not  be  OPEC.  Moie  appropriate 
would  be  'Made  in  Wa.shington." 

But  that  doesn't  let  off  the  hook  the  waste- 
ful users  of  energy  among  us  and  the  heavy 
consumers  of  all  kinds  of  products.  Nor  does 
it  excuse  Americans  for  producing  and  saving 
less  while  the  government  spends  more  for 
all  kinds  of  programs  and  services. 

Until  recently  the  American  public  has  not 
raised  a  loud  enough  cry  against  inflation, 
nor  indicated  willingness  to  make  sacrifices. 

Now  we  pay  the  price,  and  that  price,  like 
inflation,  grows  higher  by  the  month.  It 
won't  help  to  blame  other  nations  for  our 
plight.* 


OTA  REPORT  ON  THE  FUTURE  OF 
LIQUEFIED  NATURAL  GAS 
'LNG)  IMPORTS 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  <\BIZ0NA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
report  by  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  points 
out  that  current  administration  policy 
discourages  LNG  imports  which,  if  en- 
couraged, could  double  by  1990  and 
meet  as  much  a.s  7  to  13  percent  of  U.S. 
natural  gas  needs.  Natural  gas  now  ac- 
counts for  about  24  percent  of  total 
U.S.  energy  use  and  about  33  percent  of 
residential  heating  and  cooling  u.se. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  value  of  this  report 
is  underscored  by  an  event  that  took 
place  a  few  days  after  its  release.  As  the 
following  article  in  the  April  21.  1980, 
Business  Week  explains— 

On  April  1.  Algeria  cut  off  liquefied  natural 
gas  supplies  to  El  Paso  Co..  the  largest  U.S. 
importer  of  LNG.  because  of  a  disagreement 
over  price. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out 
that— 

Algeria  is  losing  an  estimated  $2  million  a 
day  on  its  contracted  price  to  El  Paso  alone 
and  that  with  nearly  $5  billion  invested  in 
four  gas  liquefaction  units,  associated  infra- 
structure, and  terminal  facilities.  Algeria 
could  soon  find  itself  sinking  in  a  .'^ea  of  debt. 

The  United  States  and  French  refus- 
al to  pay  the  prices  now  demanded  by 
Algerian  Interests  Is  consistent  with 
OTA'S  analysis  of  both  import  con- 
tract terms  and  supply  curtailment  im- 
pacts. LNG  exporters  have  a  far  great- 
er financial  stake  than  oil  producers 
do  in  uninterrupted  shipments,  the 
report  says,  because  they  cannot  easily 
find  alternative  purchasers  who  have 
the  terminals  needed  to  handle  the 
LNG.  and  they  typically  borrow  heav- 
ily for  liquefaction  facilities.  Thus  an 
LNG  exporter  who  cuts  off  the  flow  of 
LNG  also  cuts  off  the  return  flow  of 
cash  to  exporter  needs  to  pay  off  his 
debt.  However,  OTA  also  points  out 
that,  to  the  extent  that  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration and  Export-Import  Bank 
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programs  promote  involvement  of  U.S. 
owners  and  creditors  In  LNG  ships  and 
facilities,  the  exporter's  need  for  unin- 
terrupted revenues  diminishes. 

This  report  is  the  first  installment  in 
OTA'S  continuing  examination  of  al- 
ternative energy  futures  and  responds 
to  a  request  from  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  for  an  evaluation  of 
the  economic  and  energy  implications 
of  any  future  LNG  imports.  This 
report  does  not  consider  questions  of 
safety,  since  that  subject  is  covered  in 
an  earlier  GAO  report. 

The  summary  of  this  report  is  avail- 
able in  convenient,  self-mailer  form 
for  Members  of  Congress  to  send  to 
constituents,  district  offices,  and  inter- 
ested local  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  Information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  attach  a  brief  synop- 
sis of  the  OTA  report  "Future  of  Liq- 
uefied Natural  Gas  Imports,"  along 
with  an  article  on  the  report  that  ap- 
peared in  the  April  2,  1980,  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  the  April  21, 
1980,  Business  Week  article  on  the  Al- 
geria action: 

FtrruRE  OF  Liquefied  Natural  Gas  Imports 

Despite  current  administration  policy  of 
discouraging  imports  of  liquefied  natural 
gas  (LNG)  from  overseas,  such  Imports 
could  be  desirable  as  part  of  a  strategy  to 
meet  future  U.S.  energy  demand.  Specific 
import  proposals  should  be  judged  on  their 
individual  merits  in  the  light  of  the  follow- 
ing findings; 

By  1990.  LNG  imports  could  double  from 
the  currently  approved  level  of  0.8  trillion 
cubic  feet  per  year  (Tcf/yr)  to  between  1,3 
and  1.8  Tcf/yr— less  than  one-tenth  of  pres- 
ent domestic  gas  production.  Imports  will 
probably  not  exceed  those  levels  because  of 
political  Instability  In  Iran,  the  absence  of 
any  economic  advsmtage  In  exporting  gas 
for  some  other  Middle  Eastern  oil  produc- 
ers, shorter  transportation  distances  to  com- 
peting European  and  Japanese  markets,  and 
restrictions  on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  likely  sources  of  U.S.  imports  outside 
North  America  Include  Nigeria,  Indonesia, 
Australia,  Malaysia,  Trinidad,  Colombia, 
and  Chile. 

Since  not  all  potential  LNG  exporters  are 
major  oil  producers  or  members  of  OPEC, 
cutbacks  in  foreign  oil  supplies  do  not  auto- 
matically mean  cutbacks  in  gas  supplies. 
Moreover,  LNG  exporters  generally  have  a 
greater  financial  stake  than  oil  producers  do 
in  uninterrupted  shipments,  because  they 
cannot  easily  find  alternative,  purchasers 
with  appropriate  terminals,  and  because 
project  revenues  must  pay  for  the  large 
amounts  of  debt  exporters  Incur  for  lique- 
faction facilities.  To  the  extent  that  Marl- 
time  Administration  and  Export-Import 
Bank  programs  promote  Involvement  of 
U.S,  owners  and  creditors  In  LNQ  ships  and 
facilities,  the  exporter's  stake  In  uninterupt- 
ed  revenues  diminishes.  The  United  States 
could  ease  the  adverse  impacts  of  any  inter- 
ruption through  the  present  priority  cur- 
tailment system  and  by  ^es  and  exchanges 
unong  gas  wholesalers. 

Oyer  the  next  decade,  domestic  gas  pro- 
duction will  probably  satisfy  essential  re- 
quirements, but  neither  domestic  sources 
nor  pipeline  Imports  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  are  likely  to  meet  additional  margin- 
al demand  except  at  costa  equal  to  greater 
than  that  of  LNG,  Delivered  gas  from  LNG 
Is  likely  to  cost  about  the  same  as  compet- 
ing fuels,  less  than  synthetic  fuels  and  dls- 
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tillates  from  foreign  crude  oil,  and  more 
than  currently  regulated  domestic  natural 
gas.  Customers  also  assume  part  of  the  fi- 
nancial risks  associated  with  an  LNG  proj- 
ect by  paying  gas  prices  regulated  to  allow 
Investors  to  recover  portions  of  their  Initial 
costs,  regardless  of  the  project's  subsequent 
commercial  success  or  failure. 

Gas  from  LNG  imports  will  generally  be 
used  at  least  partly,  and  possibly  entirely.  In 
manufacturing  and  electric  generating  ap- 
plications. Under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978,  the  cost  of  added  supplies  will 
not  necessarily  be  borne  by  the  customers 
receiving  them.  Industrial  customers  will 
probably  pay  a  price  close  to  that  of  alter- 
native fuels  and  of  the  LNG  Itself,  and  elec- 
tric utilities  and  purchasers  of  electricity 
will  receive  a  subsidy  In  the  form  of 
"exempt"  prices  under  the  Act.  Although 
households  and  commercial  establishments 
would  probably  receive  little  additional  gas, 
at  least  initially,  the  price  levels  in  these 
sectors  will  rise  or  fall  in  response  to  the 
higher  cost  of  LNG  and  to  any  savings  that 
may  result  from  the  more  economical  use  of 
transmission  and  distribution  capacity  that 
LNG  makes  possible. 

Copies  of  the  full  OTA  report,  Alterna- 
tive Energy  FXitures— Part  1,  The  Future  of 
Liquified  Natural  Gas  Imports,"  are  availa- 
ble from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office.  The  GPO  stock  number  is  052-O(i3- 
00743-6;  the  price  Is  $4.75.  Copies  of  the  full 
report  for  congressional  use  are  available  by 
:alling  4-8996.  Summary  copies  are  availa- 
ble at  no  charge  from  the  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 

2.  19801 

Should  United  Statbs  Get  Hooked  on 

LNG? 

(By  John  Yemma) 

Should  the  conservation-conscious  United 
States  abstain  from  an  as  yet  little  used  for- 
eign energy  resource— liquefied  natural  gas? 

Vast  fields  of  gas  underlie  North  Africa. 
Indonesia,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  other  parts  of  the  World.  Current 
demand  for  it  is  relatively  light.  In  fact.  In 
areas  where  the  "cash  crop"  is  petroleimi, 
gas  is  flared  off  or  left  untapped. 

Since  1964,  however,  increasing  quantities 
of  natural  gas  have  been  liquefied  through 
an  expensive  superchlUing  process  and 
shipped  aboard  cryogenic  tankers  t«  Japan, 
Europe,  and  the  US.  When  it  arrives,  it  is  re- 
turned to  its  gaseous  state  and  fed  into  the 
pipeline  system. 

World  trade  In  liquefied  natural  gas 
(LNG)  is  still  in  lU  Infancy.  Only  1.75  tril- 
lion cubic  feet  are  traded  aiuiually.  Al- 
though the  US  currently  produces  enough 
gas  domestically  to  satisfy  its  essential  re- 
quirements, it  already  Imports  0.8  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  LNG— an  amount  which  could 
be  expanded  substantially  In  the  coming 
decade. 

Natural  gas  Is  clean,  easy  to  use,  and  plen- 
tiful. Proved  reserves  worldwide  as  of  1978 
were  2,657  trillion  cubic  feet.  A  small  but 
substantial  portion  of  that  would  be  availa- 
ble for  Import  if  the  US  desired. 

A  new  study  by  the  congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  estimates 
that  the  US  could  increase  its  imports  of 
LNG  by  0.64  to  1.33  trillion  cubic  feet  a  year 
in  the  next  five  to  seven  years. 

This  new  natural  gas  would  ease  the  pres- 
sure on  the  nation's  fuel  oil  supply,  cause 
less  pollution  than  coal,  and  be  less  politi- 
cally sensitive  than  nuclear  power.  Import- 
ed natural  gas  could  be  used,  the  OTA  says, 
to  fuel  new  economic  growth  of  the  US  In 
the  1980s  and  beyond:  new  houses,  manufac- 
turing, and  electricity  generation. 
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The  expense  of  LNG  facilities  would  be 
bad  news  for  US  consumers,  who  would  ex- 
perience higher  across-the-board  prices  for 
natural  gas  to  help  pay  for  the  more  costly 
LNG.  But  the  LNG  would  help  ensure  the 
domestic  gas  supply  and  would  be  compara- 
ble in  cost  to  Mexican  natural  gas. 

Along  with  crude  oil,  LNG  also  could  be 
part  of  a  "portfolio"  of  Imported  energy 
supplies  that  would  decrease  US  vulnerabil- 
ity if  a  single  import,  such  as  Persian  Gulf 
crude,  were  halted. 

"Not  all  potential  LNG  exporters  are 
major  oil  producers  or  members  of  OPEC 
[the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries]."  the  OTA  report  says,  "so  cur- 
tailments of  foreign  gas  supplies  are  less 
likely  to  coincide  with  those  of  oil  than  they 
would  be  otherwise." 

Potential  US  suppliers  of  LNG  are  limited 
l)ecause  of  Instability  In  the  Persian  Gulf, 
lack  of  economic  advantage  In  exporting  gas 
for  other  Middle  Eastern  oil  producers, 
shorter  transportation  distances  to  comF>et- 
Ing  European  and  Japanese  markets,  and  re- 
strictions on  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  most  likely  sources,  therefore,  would  t>e 
Nigeria,  Indonesia.  Australia.  Malaysia, 
Trinidad,  Colombia,  and  Chile. 

The  OTA  points  out  that  LNG  exporting 
nations  also  have  greater  financial  incen- 
tives than  oil  producers  to  maintain  uninter- 
rupted shipments.  Alternative  purchasers 
with  the  proper  terminal  facilities  would  be 
difficult  to  find.  And  because  of  the  expense 
of  building  liquefaction  facilities,  a  contin- 
ual flow  of  LNG  revenue  would  be  needed  to 
pay  off  the  debt. 

But  If  the  LNG  supply  were  Interrupted, 
the  OTA  says,  the  shortage  of  natural  gas 
in  the  US  could  be  managed  under  current 
pnority  reallocation  guidelines. 

A  $3  billibn  southern  California  LNG  proj- 
ect has  been  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  (DOE),  although  the  department 
gives  LNG  development  a  low  priority  at 
this  time.  Alaskan  and  Indonesian  LNG  is  to 
be  shipped  to  Point  Conception,  adding  900 
million  cubic  feet  a  day  to  the  Pacific  Gas  <Sc 
Electric  Company's  natural  gas  supply. 

The  Sierra  Club  and  Altaerican  Indian 
tribes  in  the  area  have  l)een  fighting  the 
project  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  one  of 
which  is  U40  safety- an  Issue  addressed 
earlier  In  a  General  Accounting  Office 
study. 

The  most  often  cited  danger  of  LNG  Is 
that  a  malfunction  at  sea  or  in  port  could 
cause  the  liquid  to  warm  and  expand  so  rap- 
Idly  that  it  explodes.  Current  DOE  policy 
steers  the  site  selection  of  LNG  facilities 
away  from  urban  areas.  The  Point  Concep- 
tion project  was  relocated  from  near  Los 
Angeles  to  the  sparsely  populated  point  be- 
cause of  this  concern. 

LNG  tankers  are  being  built  with  double 
hulls,  computerized  collision  avoidance  sys- 
tems, special  fire-fighting  equipment,  and 
backup  navigation  and  communication  abili- 
ty. 

The  OTA  study  was  not  concerned  with 
the  issue  of  LNG  safety,  but  emphasizes  the 
economic  advantages.  Nations  with  undis- 
covered natural  gas  resources,  the  study 
says,  would  actively  search  for  new  reserves 
if  they  perceived  the  United  States  as  an  In- 
terested and  reliable  customer.  The  outflow 
of  US  dollars  to  pay  for  the  gas.  it  says, 
could  be  balanced  by  greater  US  manufac- 
turing capability. 

[From  Business  Week.  Apr.  21. 1980] 
Algeria's  OAmn  To  Boost  LNO  Prices 
On  Apr.  1,  Algeria  cut  off  liquefied  natu- 
ral gas  supplies  to  El  Paso  Co..  the  largest 
U.S.  Importer  of  LNG,  because  of  a  disagree- 
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raent  over  price.  Now  it  appears  that 
Prance,  the  largest  European  importer,  also 
resisting  higher  prices,  has  had  a  reduction 
in  supplies.  Together,  these  moves  amount 
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these  factors  change  for  the  worse.  Algeria 
is  losing  an  estimated  $2  million  a  day  on  tu 
contracted  price  to  El  Paso  alone.  And  ob- 
servers estimate  that  with  nearly  $5  billion 
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.nents  which  are  in  a  position  to  help  us. 
Thousands  of  pages  of  documents,  which 
have  already  been  screened  for  pertinence 
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income  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  exclusion  of  certain  income 
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consequent  consumption   function  of 
the   American  consumer.   Because  of 
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ment  over  price.  Now  It  appears  that 
Prance,  the  largest  European  importer,  also 
resisting  higher  prices,  hax  had  a  reduction 
in  supplies.  Together,  these  moves  amount 
to  a  high-stakes  Algerian  gamble  over  the 
future  price  and  attractiveness  of  interna- 
tionally traded  gas. 

Algeria  is  betting  it  can  push  lu  lob.  nat- 
ural gas  price  up  to  parity  with  high-<iuality 
crude  oU.  The  U.S.  and  Western  Europe  are 
betting  that  soft  oU  and  gas  markets  will 
allow  them  to  hold  out  until  cash  needs 
force  Algeria  to  settle  for  much  less.  The 
first  serious  attempt  at  breaking  this  im- 
passe was  expected  in  mid-April,  when  a 
high-level  U.S.  delegation  was  due  to  go  to 
Algiers  to  discuss  gas  prices. 

The  U.S.  insiau  that  the  landed  cost  of 
gas  imports  should  not  exceed  the  domestic 
price  of  fuel  oil.  even  though  LNG  costs 
iibout  six  times  as  much  as  oil  to  transport. 
The  Algerians  want  more  than  the  fuel  oil 
equivalent  for  their  gas.  even  before  ship- 
ping charges  are  added  to  its  price. 

This  demand  'is  totally  out  of  the  ball 
park."  says  one  international  gas  expert  at 
the  Energy  Dept.  Algeria  has  not  been  alone 
in  attempting  to  ratchet  gas  prices  up  in  the 
wake  of  last  years  leap  In  oil  prices.  Canada 
and  Mexico  both  Increased  delivered  gas 
prices  earlier  this  year  by  about  25%  to 
»4.47  per  Mcf.  But  U.S.  officials  say  that 
price,  at  least,  is  only  slightly  below  the 
equivalent  price— in  Btus— of  fuel  oil.  Alge- 
ria is  asking  for  (5  to  $6  per  Mcf  before 
shipping.  That  would  mean  a  delivered  price 
of  $6.45  to  $7.45. 

A  If  ATVRAI.  CAS  BUBBLC 

Besides  the  inflationary  and  balance-of- 
payments  problems  flowing  from  any  In- 
crease in  importing  energy  cosU,  officials  on 

both  side.s  of  the  Atlantic  have  two  big  con- 
cerns about  Algerran  price  demands.  They 
fear  that  Algeria's  move  could  lead  to  price 
leapfrogging  by  other  gas  exporting  coun- 
tries. That  in  turn,  could  result  in  prices  too 
high  for  the  gas  to  be  marketable— because  it 
would  cost  more  than  the  fuel  oil  that  many 
industrial  users  can  substitute. 

El  Paso  and  the  pipeline  companies  to 
which  it  sells  Algerian  gas  from  its  Cove 
Point  (Md. )  terminal-Columbia  Gas  System 
Inc.  of  Wilmington.  Del  .  Consolidated  Natu- 
ral Gas  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Southern  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.  of  Birmingham.  Ala.— are 
optimistic  about  an  early  settlement.  But 
they  are  also  convinced  that  enough  of  a 
natural  gas  bubble'— a  temporary  supply 
excess— remains  in  the  domestic  U.S.  market 
to  enable  them  to  hold  out  for  some  time 
without  Algerian  supplies. 

"We  feel  that  without  the  LNG  we  would 
still  be  in  a  position  to  meet  all  normal  re- 
quirements in  our  service  area  for  two  or 
three  years."  says  a  spokesman  for  Consoli- 
dated Natural  Gas  Co..  which  has  been  get- 
ting about  8  percent  of  its  supply  from 
Algeria. 

MEETXSC  DEMAND 

Government  experts  are  most  concerned 
about  the  supply  situation  for  Southern. 
But  company  officials  Insist  they  have  no 
near-term  problems.  "Our  supplies  are  such 
that  we  contemplate  being  able  to  provide 
the  same  level  of  service  even  through  this 
winter  if  the  LNG  remairw  interrupted.'  says 
Hugh  Morgan  Jr..  senior  vice-president  at 
Southern  Natural  Gas. 

With  no  surplus  gas  supplies  to  call  on, 
the  French  will  have  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence with  greater  oil  imports  if  there  is  a 
lengthy  cutoff.  But  for  the  time  being  at 
least,  international  oil  markets  are  more 
than  able  to  meet  any  Increased  demands 
without  adding  upward  pressure  on  oil 
prices. 

The  hope  In  Washington  and  Paris  is  that 
Algeria  will  be  forced  to  settle  before  any  of 
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these  factors  change  for  the  worse.  Algeria 
is  losing  an  estimated  $2  million  a  day  on  its 
contracted  price  to  El  Paso  alone.  And  ob- 
servers estimate  that  with  nearly  $5  billion 
invested  in  four  gas  liquefaction  units,  asso- 
ciated Infrastructure,  and  terminal  facilities. 
Algeria  could  soon  find  Itself  sinking  in  a 
sea  of  debt. 

It  is  a  game  of  chicken  that  threatens  to 
have  serious  repercussions  for  the  budding 
world  LNG  market.  'The  LNG  market  is  get- 
ting so  politicized  so  quickly  that  there  is  a 
very  serious  risk  that  this  will  kill  the  goose 
that  laid  the  golden  egg."  says  Energy  Dept. 
oil  and  gas  market  analyst  John  Treat.  "This 
kind  of  competitive  pricing  is  likely  to  de- 
stroy the  LNG  market  before  it  really  de- 
velops. "• 
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•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
35-year  effort  of  our  Government  to 
investigate  and  prosecute  alleged  Nazi 
war  criminals  who  have  found  sanctu- 
ary in  the  United  States  has  been  dis- 
tinguished only  by  its  failure.  In  large 
measure,  our  Government's  history  of 
inaction,  delay,  and  in  some  instances 
coverup  in  dealing  with  this  i.ssue  has 
been  attributable  to  the  unwillingness 
of  our  highest  officials  to  insist  on  the 
prosecution  of  war  criminals  as  a  prior- 
ity and  to  make  a  personal  commitment 
to  assuring  that  something  is  done. 

Attorney  General  Civiletti.  however, 
has  from  the  beginning  of  his  tenure 
sought  to  change  this  pattern.  Working 
in  concert  with  those  of  us  in  Congress 
who  have  been  concerned  about  this 
issue  for  many  years.  Mr.  Civiletti  has 
finally    put    our   Government    at    the 
highest  levels  on  record  as   insisting 
that  justice  be  done.  He  has  supported 
sufficient  funding  and  staffing  for  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  in  the 
Criminal  Division  to  assure  that  pros- 
ecutions are  handled  expeditiously  and 
professionally.  He  has  met  with   the 
highest  judicial  officials  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  request  cooperation  in  provid- 
ing  witnesses   and   evidence   in   these 
cases.   He  has  met  with  Simon  Wie- 
senthal.  the  famed  international  Nazi 
hunter,  to  solicit  advice  and  coopera- 
tion. And  he  has  taken  time  out  of  his 
schedule    to    speak    on    the    issue    to 
groups  throughout  the  United  States. 
At  the  end  or  feoruary.  the  Attorney 
General  received  the  Herbert  Lehman 
Ethics  Medal  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  of  America  at  Temple  Eman- 
uel in  Miami  Beach.  Fla.  In  his  accept- 
ance speech,  Mr.  Civiletti  spoke  about 
the  reasons,  why,  after  35  years,  we 
should  continue  to  keep  the  issue  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  in  the  United  States 
alive.  I  commend  this  excellent  speech 
to  my  colleagues'  attention. 
The  text  follows: 


Remarks  by  ArrotwEY  General  Civiletti 
Upon  Accepting  the  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
Ethics  Medal 

Chancellor  Cohen.  Mr.  Vice  Chancellors,  I 
accept  this  award  with  gratitude,  and  with 
appreciation  for  what  it  represents.  The  reli- 
gious, intellectual,  and  cultural  tradition  for 
which  this  Seminary  stands  is  one  which  has 
always  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  dual 
ideals  of  the  rule  of  law  and  ethical  behavior. 
Fairness  on  the  one  hand  and  compassion  on 
the  other  are  what  we  really  mean  when  we 
speak  of  justice.  It  is  a  joint  value  which  is 
shared  by  the  Jewish  and  American  tradi- 
tions, which  was  exemplified  in  many  ways 
by  the  life  of  the  late  Senator  Lehman,  and 
which  I  am  proud  to  be  serving  in  my  work  as 
Attorney  General. 

Justice  is  not  an  easy  goal.  All  the  law 
books  in  the  world  will  not  chart  the  road  to 
justice,  because  justice  is  more  than  just  stat- 
utes and  decision.s.  It  requires  dedication:  it 
requires  a  sense  of  human  purpose  and  pro- 
portion; it  requires  a  commitment  to  those 
ethical  values  which  give  the  laws  their  le- 
gitimacy and  influence  in  the  first  place.  And 
that  commitment  to  ethical  value  in  justice 
demands  efforts  against  very  difficult  odds. 

I'd  like  to  illustrate  this  point  briefly.  In 
none  of  my  many  responsibilities  as  Attorney 
General  are  the  compelling  demands  of  Jus- 
tice more  evident  that  in  the  work  of  the 
Justice  Departments  Office  of  Special  Inves- 
tigations. That  office  works  toward  the  iden- 
tification, denaturalization,  and  deportation 
of  Nazi  war  criminals  living  in  the  United 
States.  The  odds  against  which  this  office 
works  are  formidable.  We  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  for  crimes  committed  decades  ago,  In 
foreign  countries,  against  civilians  who  were 
not  American  citizens.  The  chief  witnesses 
are  advanced  in  years,  and  may  not  live  much 
longer.  In  addition,  many  witnesses  and 
much  of  the  documentary  evidence  are  to  be 
found  in  countries  under  Communist  domi- 
nation, whose  cooperation  has  not  always 
been  forthcoming.  And  finally  the  many 
avenues  of  appeal  and  delay,  over  which  we 
have  little  control,  can  drag  these  cases  out 
over  long  periods  of  time. 

So  in  light  of  those  great  odds,  1  am  often 
asked  why  we  are  now  redoubling  our  ef- 
forts in  this  area,  as  we  are.  Why  not  let  this 
black  chapter  in  history  recede  into  the  past? 
My  answer  to  that  question  is  always  the 
.same:  No  reading  of  our  immigration  laws,  or 
of  the  rules  of  civil  procedure,  no  matter 
how  diligent,  can  ever  convey  the 
urgent  demands  of  justice  which  impose 
themselves  on  us  in  this  area,  and  which 
must  override  those  odds.  This  matter  in- 
volves men  and  women  who.  becau.se  of  the 
quirks  of  world  politics,  were  able  to  make 
their  way  into  the  largest  and  most  prosper- 
ous country  in  the  free  world  and  live  com- 
fortable lives  there,  despite  their  pasts.  It 
involves  other  men  and  women,  refugees 
from  unspeakable  horrors,  who  share  their 
hard-won  American  citizenship  with  these 
imposters.  It  involves  millions  of  Americans. 
who  believe  In  a  government  of  laws  under 
which  the  defenseless  are  protected  and 
criminals  are  punished.  And  finally,  it  in- 
volves our  children  and  grandchildren,  who 
must  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  from  their 
history  books  someday  that  the  guilty  were 
not  pursued  because  of  the  passage  of  time. 
So  we  are  redoubling  our  efforts.  We  have 
devoted  a  score  of  attorneys  and  9  experi- 
enced Investigators  to  these  activities.  We 
are  considering  some  legislative  proposals  to 
cut  down  the  length  of  the  required  Judicial 
procedures.  Most  important,  we  are  buUdlng 
on  the  cooperation  which  we  have  received 
from  other  nations  in  the  past  by  establish- 
ing new  relationships  with  foreign  govern- 
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.nents  which  are  In  a  position  to  help  us. 
Thousands  of  pages  of  documents,  which 
have  already  been  screened  for  pertinence 
by  Justice  Department  personnel,  are  now 
on  their  way  to  the  United  States  from 
West  Germany.  The  Berlin  Documentation 
Center  has  furnished  us  with  a  list  of  6000 
SS  officers  who  were  assigned  to  concentra- 
tion camps,  and  that  list  has  enabled  us  to 
identify  several  new  suspects  who  may  be  in 
this  country. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  we  have  secured 
the  cooperation  of  East  Germany,  through 
the  direct  assistance  of  a  top  state  prosecu- 
tor there.  Most  recently,  on  a  trip  to 
Moscow,  the  director'and  deputy  director  of 
the  office  obtained  the  agreement  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  a  variety  of  matters,  includ- 
ing granting  leave  to  witnesses  to  travel  to 
the  United  States  to  testify  at  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  high  level  of  communication 
and  cooperation  which  we  have  now  estab- 
lished with  the  Soviet  Union  In  these  mat- 
ters Is  unprecedented  and  our  partnership 
with  Israel  has  never  been  stronger,  We 
have  made,  and  are  continuing  to  make  sig- 
nificant and  deliberate  progress, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  presiding  over  a  De- 
partment which,  while  acting  to  welcome  to 
our  shores  tens  of  thousands  of  refugees 
from  destruction  and  oppression  In  various 
parts  of  the  world,  is  also  seeking  to  deny 
the  protection  bf  the  United  States  to  those 
who  have  been  parties  to  persecution  in  the 
past.  And  I  am  also  pleased  that  in  doing  so, 
we  scrupulously  respect  our  cherished  prin- 
ciples of  due  process,  so  that  it  is  always 
abundantly  clear  that  this  nation  refuses 
hospitality  not  only  to  these  criminals,  but 
also  to  the  Ideas  for  which  they  have  stood. 

We  are  committed  to  this  program  be- 
cause we  believe  that  there  Is  tremendous 
symbolic  power  In  the  way  in  which  laws  are 
administered,  and  that  belief  carries  over 
into  all  of  the  Justice  Department's  activi- 
ties. Senator  Lehman  once  said  that  Amer- 
ica is  a  "nation  bom  of  a  great  ideal  and  as 
long  as  the  nation  survives  that  ideal  must 
and  will  be  cherished  and  preserved."  Those 
who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  laws  in  any  society  must  be  the  leaders 
In  preserving  and  promoting  the  distinctive- 
ly Jewish  and  American  ideal  of  justice. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  very  proud  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  this  particular  award  today. 
Thank  you  very  much.* 


TO  ENCOURAGE  PRODUCTIVITY 
IN  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  HAR'yXAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  to  address  the  prob- 
lem of  inflation  In  the  economy,  then 
we  must  talk  productivity.  To  encour- 
age productivity  In  the  economy,  we 
must  alter  our  tax  laws  to  reflect  a 
more  direct,  positive  domestic  invest- 
ment procedure  rather  than  continu- 
ing efforts  to  promote  the  flow  of 
direct  foreign  investment.  The  domes- 
tic corporate  structure  should  be  pro- 
vided consideration  in  developing  em- 
ployment, training,  and  skill  develop- 
ment in  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Balti- 
more; however,  we  shotild  not  subsi- 
dize the  economic  growth  of  foreign 
countries  through  our  domestic  tax 
policy.  Unless  we  make  tax  expendi- 
ture adjustments  In  the  deferral  of 
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income  of  controlled  foreign  corpora- 
tions, and  exclusion  of  certain  Income 
earned  abroad  by  U.S.  citizens,  we  will 
continue  our  contribution  to  the  perils 
of  inflation. 

A  U.S.  corporate  parent  of  a  foreign 
subsidiary  is  not  taxed  on  the  subsid- 
iary's income  until  the  income  is  re- 
mitted to  the  parent  corporation.  The 
deferral  of  U.S.  tax  liability  on  the 
subsidiary's  income  continues  indefi- 
nitely as  long  as  the  income  is  rein- 
vested in  that  foreign  subsiditu-y  or 
some  other  foreign  subsidiary  rather 
than  remitted  to  the  U.S,  parent  cor- 
poration. A  tax  credit  in  the  amount 
of  foreign  taxes  paid  on  repatriated 
income  after  grossup— that  is  after 
adding  back  foreign  income  taxes  paid 
to  the  actual  dividend— is  allowed  at 
the  time  of  repatriation.  Income  gen- 
erated from  foreign  branches  of  U.S. 
corporations  is  taxed  the  same  as 
income  earned  in  the  United  States 
which  clearly  encourages  U.S.  firms  to 
invest  in  foreign  subsidiaries  rather 
than  domestic  firms.  Accompanying 
the  corporate  tax  policy  is  the  exclu- 
sion of  certain  income  earned  by  U.S. 
citizens  who  work  In  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies. 

For  example,  U.S.  tax  policy  pro- 
vides special  tax  relief  to  certain  resi- 
dents and  citizens  of  a  foreign  country 
for  at  least  a  full  taxable  year  and  citi- 
zens or  resident  afiens  who  are  phys- 
ically present  outside  the  United 
States  for  at  least  510  days  in  an  18- 
month  period  may  deduct  from  the 
tax  base  certain  added  expenses  in- 
currred  abroad  for  housing,  education, 
general  cost-of-living  differentials,  and 
home  leave  travel.  Those  in  hardship 
areas  may  deduct  an  additional  $5,000 
per  year.  Employees  living  in  camps  In 
hardship  areas  may  elect.  Instead  of 
the  special  deductions  for  excess  costs 
and  hardship  conditions,  to  exclude 
120,000  of  foreign  earned  Income  plus 
the  value  of  the  meals  and  lodging  fur- 
nished by  the  employer. 

The  deductions  or  exclusion  are  not 
limited  to  cases  where  the  employer 
pays  Eillowances.  The  deductions  are 
also  available  to  self-employed  persons 
and  persons  engaged  in  business,  on 
the  portion  of  profit  attributed  to 
their  labor. 

The  result  of  these  tax  policies  are 
reductions  in  the  revenue-generating 
potential;  reductions  in  our  export- 
generating  potential  which  adversely 
affect  our  balance  of  payments  and 
balance-of-trade  deficits;  and  finally, 
thoy  limit  the  domestic  capital  and 
labor  growth  potential  and  thus  the 
productivity  of  U.S.  firms  to  the  bene- 
fit of  foreign  country  growth  and  de- 
velopment. All  of  these  factors  are  In- 
flation inducing  components  that  are 
major  contributors  to  the  current  In- 
flation rate  which  is  approaching  20 
percent. 

Another  cause  of  inflationary  trend 
Is  the  high  turnover  In  consumer  and 
production  markets.  Both  markets  are 
being  saturated  with  new  products 
that  quite  often  do  not  staund  the  scru- 
tiny of  the  advertising  market  and 
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consequent  consumption  function  of 
the  American  consumer.  Because  of 
the  high  failure  ratio  of  new  products 
and  their  subsequent  costs  to  the  pro- 
ducer, and  ultimately  the  consumer,  a 
successful  product  development  must 
bear  the  costs  of  failure.  Because  of 
abuses  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment expensing  expenditure  in  our 
tax  policy,  we  encourage  and  subsidize 
new  product  development.  A  recent 
Senate  Budget  Committee  document 
points  to  evidence  which  suggests 
that,  of  the  total  amount  claimed  as 
expenses  of  research  and  development 
tax  expenditure  costs,  about  10  per- 
cent is  basic  research  while  90  percent 
is  product  development.  Because  prod- 
uct development  expenses  are  WTltten 
off  as  tax  exi>endltures  and  subse- 
quently passed  through  as  prit^  In- 
creases, it  becomes  profitable  for  firms 
not  to  maximize  their  development  ef- 
forts. As  such,  our  tax  system  effec- 
tively rewards  product  failure  and  In- 
efficiency with  tax  advantages. 

Another  reward  for  poor  manage- 
ment and  economic  Inefficiency  Is  dis- 
played In  tax  proiislons  which  afford 
financial  Institutions  the  opportunity 
to  deduct  bad  debt  deductions  in 
excess  of  actual  losses.  In  general, 
businesses  are  permitted  to  deduct  as 
a  current  operating  expense  a  reason- 
able allowance  for  bad  debts.  The  al- 
lowance usually  Is  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  prior  years.  However,  the  spe- 
cial formula  used  by  financial  institu- 
tions to  compute  bad  debt  reserves 
permit  deductions  In  excess  of  actual 
experience.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
U.S.  Treasury  will  forgo  nearly  $1  bil- 
lion because  of  this  provision  in  the 
.tax  code  which  provides  an  Incentive 
to  promote  economic  inefficiency. 

Many  arguments  have  been  made  to 
reduce  Federal  aid  to  States,  All  argu- 
ments are  based  on  the  fiscal  viability 
of  States  relative  to  the  Federal 
budget.  Discussions  focus  on  elimina- 
tion of  the  State  portion  of  revenue 
sharing  and  discretionary  program  re- 
ductions, but  never  does  the  discussion 
foctis  on  State  and  local  tax  expendi- 
tures which  are  essentially  revenue 
sharing.  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that 
the  exclusion  of  Interest  on  all  State 
and  local  debt  serves  as  a  windfall  for 
private  investors  while  never  reducing 
the  actual  twrrowing  costs.  For  exam- 
ple, it  is  estimated  that  every  $0.75  of 
Interest  saved  by  State  governments 
because  the  Interest  on  their  bonds  is 
not  taxable,  costs  the  Treasui^^  $1  of 
revenue  forgone.  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
an  estimated  $7.2  billion  in  Federal 
revenue  will  be  forgone  to  save  State 
and  local  governments  $5.4  billion  in 
interest  costs.  The  estimated  differ- 
ences of  $1.8  billion  will  be  tax  relief 
to  Investors. 

This  difference  between  forgone  rev- 
enue and  interest  cost  reduction  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  the  tax  ex- 
emption provides  additional  tax  sav- 
ings to  high-lncpme  taxpayers  with 
marginal  tax  brackets  above  the  mini- 
mum level  of  those  taxpayers  the 
issuer  Is  attempting  to  attract  to  its 
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bonds.  To  see  why  this  Is  so,  consider 
the  following  hypothetical  example. 
State  X  wanta  t.n  .<:pII  £200  onn  worth 
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bonds.  To  see  why  this  U  so.  consider 
the  following  hypothetical  example. 
State  X  wanta  to  sell  $200,000  worth 
of  general  obligation  bonds.  Suppose 
the  interest  rate  for  taxable  corporate 
bonds  Is  10  percent.  Suppose  further 
that  two  potential  investors,  A  and  B. 
each  with  $100,000  to  invest,  are  con- 
sidering purchasing  the  bonds.  A  Is  in 
the  50-percent  marginal  income  tax 
bracket;  B  is  in  the  20-percent  margin- 
al income  tax  bracket.  If  the  interest 
on  the  bonds  were  not  tax  exempt. 
State  X  would  have  to  pay  A  and  B 
$10,000  each  to  forego  corporate  bonds 
and  invest  In  State  or  municipal 
bonds.  In  after-tax  terms,  the  $10,000 
would  be  worth  $5,000  to  A  and  $8,000 
to  B.  Since  the  bonds  are  tax  exempt. 
State  X  need  pay  only  $8,000  to  B  to 
induce  him  to  Invest.  It  also  must  pay 
$8,000  to  A.  Total  Interest  savings  to 
State  X  as  a  result  of  the  tax  exemp- 
tion is  therefore  $4,000.  A's  tax  savings 
are  50  percent  of  his  $8,000  of  interest, 
or  $4,000.  Total  tax  savings  to  B  are  20 
percent  of  his  $8,000  of  interest,  or 
$1,600.  Total  Federal  revenue  foregone 
would  therefore  be  $5,600.  Interest 
cost  reductions  as  a  percentage  of 
foregone  revenue  In  this  example 
would  be  $4,000  to  $5,600.  or  71  per- 
cent. 

The  argimient  of  credit  controls  and 
targeting  investment  to  highly  produc- 
tive sectors  of  the  economy  as  an  anti- 
inflationary  mechanism  also  runs 
counter  to  our  tax  policy.  For  exam- 
ple, commercial  banks  which  serve  as 
major  Investors  of  corporate  expan- 
sion, are  the  basic  buyers  of  tax- 
exempt  State  bonds.  A  recent  study  in- 
dicated that  the  tax  exemption  re- 
duced the  tax  rate  of  commercial 
banks  by  an  average  of  19  percentage 
points.  The  exemption  provides  an  ad- 
vantage for  commercial  banks  to 
Invest  in  tax  exempt  bonds  rather 
than  contribute  to  the  capital  turn- 
over and  hence  productivity  of  the 
economy  through  plant  expansion  or 
new  equipment.  Tax  policy  that  is  de- 
signed to  create  capital  turnover,  as 
the  accelerated  depreciation  and  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  are  in  effect  ne- 
gated by  the  tax  advantages  of  State 
bonds.  As  a  result,  the  efforts  to  create 
nonlnflationary.  highly  productive 
growth  through  one  policy  is  negated 
by  the  effects  that  are  created  by  an- 
other tax  poUcy.  This  undisciplined 
and  chaotic  economic  policy  is  a  result 
of  Congress  inability  to  evaluate  and 
target  tax  policies  for  general  econom- 
ic benefit.  Tax  expenditures  are  the 
result  of  special  interest  pressures. 

In  1981.  the  D.S.  Treasury  wiU  forgo 
some  $400  million  in  revenues  due  to  a 
tax  provision  that  allows  capital  gains 
treatment  of  income  derived  from  the 
sale  of  timber.  A  Treasury  E>epart- 
ment  docimient  states  that  more  than 
two-thirds  of  that  tax  expenditure  will 
be  shared  by  16  corporations  with  5 
corporations  accounting  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  capital  gains  claimed. 
These  same  type  of  corporate  concen- 
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trations  occur  in  the  capital  galna 
treatment  of  royalties  on  coal  and  Iron 
ore.  We  must  be  prepared  to  eliminate 
these  special  interest  subsidies  because 
they  are  counter  productive  to  a  long- 
term  economic  growth  strategy. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
lists  a  set  of  18  completely  different 
tax  expenditures  which  have  the  po- 
tential of  generating  more  than  $60 
billion  in  additional  revenue  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  human  needs  alterna- 
tive budget  is  designed  to  generate  an 
additional  $2.5  billion  by  repealing, 
reevaluating,  and/or  modifying  the 
tax  expenditure  provisions  that  run 
counter  to  the  macroeconomlc  goals  of 
sustained,  noninflatlonary  economic 
growth. 

If  we  are  to  be  effective  In  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  growth  and  enhance 
our  productivity  we  must  concentrate 
our  growth  sectors.  In  hearings  before 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  we 
heard  testimony  which  defined  the 
small  business  sector  as  the  growth 
sector  In  the  economy.  In  a  study  com- 
pleted for  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee data  document  that  small  busi- 
nesses currently  account  for  almost 
half  of  the  Nation's  total  business 
output  and  55  percent  of  all  private 
employment.  Also,  the  study  docu- 
ments that  two-thirds  cf  the  private 
sector's  employment  growth  was  gen- 
erated by  firms  with  20  or  fewer  em- 
ployees while  only  13  percent  of  pri- 
vate sector  employment  growth  was 
generated  by  firms  with  over  500  em- 
ployees in  a  7-year  period  from  1969  to 
1976.  Therefore,  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment must  be  addressed  by  target- 
ing incentives  to  the  small  business 
sector  rather  than  large  multinational 
conglomerates  with  little  to  no  growth 
potential.  To  maximize  our  economic 
growth  and  address  the  problems  of 
structural  unemployment,  we  must 
stimulate  small  business  development 
In  the  urban  and  niral  pockets  of 
America.  Only  then  can  we  sustain 
growth  and  labor  productivity,  be- 
cause that  economic  policy  matches 
the  low-skilled  labor  supply  with  the 
high  growth  employment  sector.  An 
economic  policy  designed  as  such 
would  break  the  chain  of  structural 
unemployment  and  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  skill  development  and  in- 
creased productivity. in  the  lower  pro- 
ductive sectors  of  tlie  economy. 

Small  business  has  been  the  back- 
Iwne  of  innovation  and  productivity  in 
the  country.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  docimiented  that  one 
out  of  four  of  the  most  significant  in- 
dustrial product  and  process  Innova- 
tions since  World  War  II  was  devel- 
oped by  firms  of  less  than  100  employ- 
ees. It  Is  the  small  firm  that  is  more 
adventuresome  and  has  the  greater 
propensity  for  risk  taking.  They  have 
the  ability  to  adapt  and  move  re- 
sources more  effectively  than  large 
companies.  However,  the  maximum 
growth  of  the  small  business  sector, 
and  hence  our  economy.  Is  constrained 
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by  the  small  business  sector's  ability 
to  generate  enough  money  to  convert 
new  ideas  into  a  more  productive 
economy. 

Greater  access  to  both  credit  and 
equity  markets  is  essential  to  maxi- 
mize our  economic  growth  potential. 
The  Budget  Committee  denies  the 
growth  of  the  small  business  sector 
through  Its  reduction  In  the  direct 
loan  account  and  the  guaranteed  loan 
account  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration and  National  Consumer  Co- 
op Bank.  The  human  needs  amend- 
ment supports  this  growth  by  provid- 
ing an  $8  billion  annual  tax  cut  target- 
ed to  small  businesses  with  the  ex- 
pressed Intent  of  enhancing  productiv- 
ity, improving  access  to  capital  and/or 
encouraging  labor  skill  development. 
In  the  past,  the  Congress  has  enacted 
tax  incentives  which  assume  a  homo- 
geneous business  sector.  The  failure  to 
acknowledge  the  special  problems  of 
small  businesses  In  our  tax  policy  has 
served  to  curtail  its  growth.  Therefore, 
the  human  needs  amendment  is  stress- 
ing a  special  small  business  tax  provi- 
sion such  as  an  exemption  on  capital 
gains  that  are  reinvested  in  a  new 
small  business  which  locates  in  a  de- 
pressed area;  or  accelerated  depreci- 
ation only  to  small  business;  or  addi- 
tional training  and  wage  subsidies  pro- 
vided to  small  businesses  for  training 
the  structurally  unemployed.  These 
tax  incentives  work  to  enhance  pro- 
ductivity and  growth  in  the  economy 
through  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  human  needs 
budget  Is  at  variance  with  the  House 
Budget  Committee  revenue  recom- 
mendation. The  human  needs  alterna- 
tive provides  for  a  delay  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  social  security  tax  rate. 
The  social  security  tax  rate,  scheduled 
for  Increase  from  the  current  12.26 
percent  to  13.3  percent  on  January  1, 
1981.  is  delayed  until  January  1.  1983. 
However,  the  annually  scheduled  in- 
creases In  the  earnings  base  has  been 
accelerated  such  that  $35,400  is  the 
ceiling  effective  January  1,  1981.  This 
change  will  lower  the  costs  of  employ- 
ment and  render  employment  more 
comparable  with  the  subsidies  pro- 
vided for  capital.  Small,  labor  inten- 
sive businesses  disproportionately  bear 
the  burden  of  social  security  tax  in- 
creases. This  tax  measure  is  designed 
to  lessen  the  costs  of  labor  and  thus 
assist  the  small  business  sector  in  gen- 
erating additional  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  human 

needs  budget  alternative  be  supported 

'secause  It  contains  the  economic  tools 

lecessary  to  promote  growth  and  de- 

elopment.  Unlike  House  Concurrent 

Resolution    307.    the    human    needs 

budget  Is  a  budget  with  an  objective. 

[t  promotes  the  growth  and  develop- 

nent    of    the    small    business    sector 

vhlle  targeting  Its  resources  to  long 

erm  economic  alternatives. 
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HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OK  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  more 
than  ever  before  the  American  people 
arc  concerned  about  the  efficient  and 
proper  use  of  their  tax  dollars.  With 
less  spendable  income,  inflation  raging 
over  18  percent,  and  a  recession  under- 
way, the  family  budgets  of  millions  of 
Americans  are  being  stretched  to  the 
limit.  That  is  why  it  seems  only  fair  to 
me  in  this  time  of  belt  tightening  that 
every  able-bodied  person  who  can  work 
make  a  contribution  toward  their  own 
support. 

In  other  words,  it  is  time  to  get  the 
freeloaders  off  the  welfare  rolls.  Let 
me  add  that  I  firmly  believe  that  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  help  those  in- 
dividuals who  truly  need  help.  How- 
ever, it  is  becoming  increasingly  clear 
that  there  are  many  individuals  receiv- 
ing welfare,  and  food  stamps  in  particu- 
lar, who  are  just  taking  the  American 
taxpayers  for  a  ride.  For  instance,  I 
was  utterly  shocked  to  learn  recently 
that  there  are  now  over  20.2  million 
participants  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram—or 1  in  every  10  Americans.  The 
Federal  budget  estimate  for  food 
stamps  this  year  is  over  the  $10  billion 
mark.  We  cannot  accept  the  idea  that 
1  out  of  every  10  Americans  cannot 
provide  for  their  own  minimum  nutri- 
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tional  requirements  without  taxpayers 
paying  their  food  bills.  Moreover, 
recent  data  from  five  workfarc  pilot 
projects  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram confirms  this.  Of  the  first  547 
persons  subject  to  a  work  requirement, 
361  of  them,  or  two-thirds,  chose  to 
give  up  food  stamps  rather  than  work 
for  them.  These  were  individuals  regis- 
tered for  work  and  presumably  hunting 
for  jobs.  Of  the  remainder,  13  per- 
cent found  jobs  on  their  own  during 
the  waiting  period  before  their  public 
service  work  requirement  would  have 
started. 

Moreover,  with  tne  recent  downturn 
In  the  economy  and  the  expected  high 
unemployment  rates  In  fiscal  year 
1981  it  is  expected  tiiat  there  will  be 
thousands  more  people  eligible  to  join 
the  welfare  rolls.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  the  majority  of  the.se  are 
people  who  want  to  work  but  have 
been  forced  out  of  jobs  due  to  the  re- 
cession and  the  no-growth  philosophy 
of  the  present  administration. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  think  that 
something  must  be  done  to  police  the 
welfare  system  and  correct  some  of 
the  flagrant  fraud  and  abu.se  that  the 
taxpayers  have  tolerated  up  to  this 
point.  I  plan  to  introduce  legislation  to 
require  a  workfare  program  be  initiat- 
ed in  every  State.  In  addition,  I  have 
written  the  President  urging  him  to 
expand  and  increase  the  number  of 
workfare  pilot  projects  currently  ap- 
proved by  legislation  passed  in  1977.  At 
this  time  only  7  of  the  14  project-s 
approved  by  Congress  have  been  im- 
plemented. The  administration  has 
been  dilatory  in  implementation  of 
these  pilot  programs.  For  the  first  IVz 
years  after  the  legislation  was  signed 
into  law  nothing  was  done,  then  5  of 
the  14  projects  began  and  have  been  in 
operation  almost  1  year;  2  r..ore  proj- 
ects were  begun  last  winter  snd  7  more 
projects  are  waiting  to  be  implement- 
ed. 

Welfare  reform  must  be  linked  to 
workfarc.  Americans  are  fed  ,ip  with  a 
welfare  system  that  allows  freeloaders 
to  live  off  the  Public  Treasury  and 
does  little  to  encourage  those  who  can 
work  to  get  jobs.  Workfare  weeds  out 
those  who  do  not  really  need  the  as- 
sistance and  adds  incentive  for  those 
sincerely  hunting  for  jobs.  It  also  gives 
valuable  on-the-job  experience  to  help 
the  hardcore  unemployed  move  into 
the  economic  mainstream. 

Let  us  return  the  welfare  system  to 
its  original  purpose  by  providing 
as-sistance  to  those  who  truly  need  it 
and  return  control  of  the  program 
back  to  the  individual  States  where  it 
belongs  and  who  can  deal  with  it  more 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

In  the  final  analysis  there  are  no 
free  lunches.  Somewhere  along  the 
line  someone  has  to  pay  for  it.  and  I 
believe  that  the  taxpayers  have  been 
giving  free  lunches  long  enough.  It  is 
time  we  restore  the  general  faith  in 
our  Government  by  assuring  taxpay- 
ers that  the  welfare  system  is  fair  and 
Just.* 
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HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  CALxroRjf  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVrS 

Wednesday,  Aprif23,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  When 
Interior  Secretary  Cecil  Andrus  an- 
nounced the  proposed  5-year  oil  and 
gas  leasing  program  for  the  Outer 
Contlrjental  Shelf,  residents  of  the 
north  coast  of  California  and  I  were 
shocked  to  leam  that  the  schedule  In- 
cludes lease  sale  No.  53  under  the 
same  time  frame  as  was  previously 
proposed. 

At  a  minimum,  we  had  hoped  the 
Secretary  would  adopt  alternative  5  as 
stated  in  the  final  environmental 
Impact  statement  for  the  5-year  plan 
which  calls  for  a  delay  in  lease  sale  No. 
53  until  all'the  required  environmental 
studies  are  complete. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  recently  held  hear- 
ings on  the  5-year  plan  and  to  listen  to 
our  concerns  regarding  lease  sale  No. 
53.  1  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee: 

Statement  bt  Concressmah  Doh  H.  Clau- 
sen   Before   the   Select   Committee    on 
Outer  Continental  Shzlt.  April  15,  1980 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  here  today  to  testify 
on  a  subject  of  utmost  Importance  to  the 
Stale   of   California  and.   particularly,  my 
Congressional    District— namely,    the    Five- 
Year  OH  and  Gas  Leasing  F>rogram  for  the 
Outer   Continental   Shelf   and  Lease   Sale 
(K53. 

When  Interior  Secretsiry  Cecil  Andrus  re- 
cently submitted  the  new  Five- Year  Plan  to 
the  P*residcnt  and  the  Congress,  we  were 
shocked  to  learn  that  he  had  included  Lease 
Sale  #53  under  the  same  leasing  schedule  as 
V  ^  pr¥viou.sly  proposed  for  the  sale. 

To  quote  from  the  Secretary's  press  re- 
lease, "The  proposed  final  leasing  program 
calls  for  a  careful  balancing  of  consider- 
ations based  on  the  Nation  s  need  to  develop 
new  domestic  sources  of  oU  and  gas  and  the 
equally  important,  need  to  assure  that  this 
development  Is  carried  out  In  an  environ- 
mentally safe  manner." 

I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  we  must 
develop  new  domestic  sources  of  oil  and  gas 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
plies. However.  If  the  Secretary  truly  means 
to  balance  all  considerations  and  proceed  in 
an  environmentally  sa/e  manner,  he  should 
not  be  considering  leasing  off  the  North 
CosLSt  of  California  at  this  time.  TT»e  poten- 
tial supplies  of  oil  and  gas  are  believed  to  be 
minimal  yet  the  risk  to  the  environmental 
Integrity  of  our  coast  and  its  resources  is 
sut)stantial. 

Rather  than  concentrating  on  sensitive 
and  unacceptable  areas.  I  strongly  Ijelieve 
the  Administration  should  be  placing  great- 
er emphasis  on  developing  the  heavy  crude 
In  CentrtU  California  and  concentrating  on 
the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  Alaska  In 
thase  areas  where  the  potential  inventory  Is 
high  sind  the  environmental  riska  are  not  as 
great. 

The  Secretary  did  delay  a  similar  sensitive 
area  off  Kodiak.  Alaska  until  1983  to  pro- 
vide time  for  environmental  Investigations. 
This  is  the  type  of  action  that  should  have 
been  taiken  on  Lease  Sale  #53. 

Our  North  CosLst  economy  is  dependent 
on  four  Industries:  agriculture,  forest  prod- 
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ucts,  fishing  and  tourism.  Our  lish  resourcer 
and  sea  mammals  support  both  a  commer- 
cial fishing  Industry  as  well  as  sport  fishing 
and  other  tourist  activities.  They  are  ex- 
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supplies  of  natural  gas  Into  California 
which  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
development  of  gas  supplies  from  other 
sources.  We  are  already  acutely  aware  of 
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us  of  the  basic  struggle  that  still  eicista 
between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  the 
forces  of  tyrarmy. 
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The  tragedy  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre  was  Just  one  of  many  suffer- 
ings     that      wrarltpH      PnlnnH      rfnrinor 
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jets,  fishing  and  tourism.  Our  iish  resourcer 
and  sea  mammals  support  both  a  commer- 
cial fishing  industry  as  well  as  sport  fishing 
and  other  tourist  activities.  They  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  oil  spills. 
While  the  OCS  Lands  Act  provides  for  com- 
pensation to  fishermen  for  losses  and 
damage  to  equipment,  no  amount  of  money 
can  replace  the  fishery  resource  once  It  has 
been  adversely  impacted. 

To  restate  my  position  I  will  quote  from 
my  testimony  of  Augiist  29,  1979  during  our 
California  field  hearings:  "We  all  recognize 
there  is  a  need  for  establishing  a  program  of 
adequate  and  strategic  oil  reserves.  I  t>elieve 
the  north  coast  of  California's  off-shore 
area  should  be  a  prime  candidate  for  desig- 
nation as  a  reserve. 

"We  should  identify  and  quantify  the 
amounts  of  oil,  set  the  area  aside  as  a  'sanc- 
tuary' for  additional  fishing  and  recrea- 
tional pursuits  and  preserve  the  Itnouin 
quantities  of  oil  and  gas  to  be  used  only  in 
times  of  national  emergency  or  a  threat  to 
our  national  security— in  keeping  with  our 
national  strategic  reserve  requirements." 

We  had  hoped,  at  a  minimum,  the  Secre- 
tary would  comply  with  our  request  for  a 
delay  In  Lease  Sale  No.  53  until  all  the  re- 
quired environmental  studies  are  complete, 
as  proposed  under  Alternative  5. 

To  quote  from  the  description  of  Alterna- 
tive 5  In  the  Pinal  Environmental  Impact 
SUtement  for  the  Five- Year  Plan,  Re- 
sources of  particular  concern  in  Central  and 
Northern  California  include  abundant 
coastal  and  pelagic  bird.s  and  their  rookeries. 
and  coastal  sea  mammals.  These  organisms 
are  known  to  be  extremely  sensitive  to  oil 
spill  Impacts.  Studies  sponsored  by  BLM  are 
currently  underway  to  develop  more  infor- 
mation regarding  distribution  and  abun- 
dance of  these  resources.  However,  all  stud- 
ies will  not  be  completed  prior  to  the  final 
environmental  statement  for  this  proposed 
sale  under  Alternative  1.  This  alternative 
would  delay  the  sale  for  nearly  two  years,  so 
that  the  studies  would  be  fully  completed 
and  all  information  would  be  available  in 
order  to  perform  a  risk  analysis  and  for  use 
In  stipulation  development  in  the  environ- 
mental process." 

Alternative  5  has  been  endorsed  by  all  the 
Boards  of  Supervisors  of  the  coastal  coun- 
ties Impacted  by  Lease  Sale  No.  53.  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  record  as  an  adden- 
dum to  my  statement  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Mendocino  County  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  No.  53  Task  Porce. 

Our  area  is  classified  as  a  'frontier  area". 
I  do  not  believe  we  should  go  ahead  blindly 
disregarding  the  potential  harm  which  can 
be  created  if  the  proper  mitigation  efforts 
are  not  made  and  the  proper  technology  is 
not  developed  and  used.  Alternative  5  would 
give  us  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  en- 
vironmental work  now  underway  and  would 
give  added  time  for  the  development  of  even 
more  sophisticated  techniques  for  removal 
of  the  oil  and  gas  should  the  kind  of  nation- 
al emergency  develop  to  a  point  where  my 
proposed  national  reserve  area  would 
l>ecome  necessary. 

More  emphasis  on  conservation  as  a 
source  of  near  and  long  term  energy  sup- 
plies la  needed  and  broader  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  development  of  the 
right  type  of  incentives. 

Rapid  development  of  Lease  Sale  No.  93 
may  also  be  premature  until  the  local  coast- 
al programs  are  In  place,  an  Issue  I  believe 
win  be  more  fully  discussed  by  other  wit- 
nesses today. 

Alternative  5  would  also  allow  more  time 
for  the  coordination  and  Integration  of  all 
our  energy  transportation  systems  on  the 
West  Coast.  For  example,  the  Alaska  Gas 
PtpeUne,  Western  Leg  wUl  be  bringing  new 
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supplies  of  natural  gas  Into  California 
which  should  be  carefully  coordinated  with 
development  of  gas  supplies  from  other 
sources.  We  are  already  acutely  aware  of 
the  lack  of  ability  to  move  West  Coast  and 
Alaskan  oil  off  the  West  Coast. 

The  Secretary's  refusal  to  delay  Lease 
Sale  #53  demonstrates  his  continued  disre- 
gard for  the  views  of  Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Delegation  representing  coastal  Dis- 
tricts, local  government,  environmental 
groups  and  others  who  have  been  extremely 
outspoken  in  their  opposition  to  Lease  Sale 
#53. 

We  are  not  latecomers  to  the  process.  The 
impacted  counties  have  been  working  on 
this  issue  diligently  since  the  nomination 
process  began  last  summer. 

Local  efforts  to  respond  appropriately  at 
each  stage  of  the  process  have  often  been 
thwarted  by  a  lack  of  cooperation  by  the 
Administration.  Documents  have  been 
mailed  third  class  delaying  their  delivery  by 
several  weeks.  In  addition,  critical  docu- 
ments have  been  provided  In  limited  supply. 
For  example,  only  one  copy  of  the  prelimi- 
nary draft  EIS  was  sent  to  each  county. 

A  delegation  al.so  traveled  to  Washington 
last  summer  to  meet  with  Secretary  Andrus 
and  this  committee  heard  from  a  vast 
number  of  local  representatives  In  August 
when  you  travelled  to  California. 

Their  concerns  must  be  listened  to.  The 
environmental  program  is  not  running  on 
time;  thus,  we  should  not  proceed  with 
Lease  Sale  #53  under  the  proposed  five-year 
schedule.  While  continued  exploration  may 
be  merited,  the  current  development  pro- 
posal must  be  reevaluated  and  revised  to 
conform  more  to  the  local  people's  concerns. 

Later  on  during  the  course  of  the  testimo- 
ny you  will  be  hearing  from  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Mendocino  County  OCS  #53 
Task  Porce.  I  would  like  to  urge  ^our  care- 
ful consideration  of  their  statements. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.* 
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WHOLESALER  DISTRIBUTORS 

SUPPORT    CAPITAL    COST    RE- 
COVERY ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 


OP  OKLAHOMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  come  before  my  colleagues 
to  announce  another  endorsement  for 
H.R.  4646.  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery 
Act.  The  National  Association  of 
Wholesaler-Distributors,  an  important 
and  active  group  in  American  business, 
has  thrown  their  support  behind  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  I  am  ex- 
tremely happy  to  have  the  support  of 
this  group  as  we  continue  our  battle  to 
bolster  a  sagging  Americaui  economy. 

The  United  States  needs  more  capi- 
tal formation  and  investment,  and  the 
NAW  recognizes  the  Important  part 
H.R.  4646  will  play  In  achieving  these 
goals.  Through  simplified  depreci- 
ation, this  proposal  would  also  In- 
crease our  level  of  productivity  and 
provide  new  Jobs  In  business  and  In- 
dustry, The*  future  health  of  the 
American  economy  depends  on  these 
results  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
note   the   words   of   Mr.   William   C, 


McCamant.  vice  chairman  of  the 
board  of  NAW.  The  letter  of  endorse- 
ment follows: 

National  Association  op 
Wholesaler-Distributors, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Jakes  R.  Jones, 
House  of  Representation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Jones:  The  National  Association 
of  Wholesaler-Distributors  is  giving  strong 
support  to  H.R.  4646.  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act  of  1979.  We  appreciate  your  in- 
terest In  sponsoring  this  legislation  which  if 
enacted  will  encourage  business  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion. 

NAW  Is  composed  of  113  national  com- 
modity line  wholesale  associations  which 
have  in  their  membership  40,000  merchant 
wholesaler-distributors.  We  anticipate  that 
sales  in  1979  will  exceed  $825  billion.  The 
wholesale  distribution  industry  is  character- 
ized by  small,  closely-held,  family-owned 
businesses.  In  our  own  membership,  the 
average  sales  volume  is  approximately  $2.5 
million,  with  an  average  of  25  employees.  It 
Is  through  this  size  of  business  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  products  move  to  market.  Net  prof- 
Its  before  taxes  range  from  a  low  of  one-half 
percent  of  sales  to  a  high  of  4  percent,  with 
an  average  of  about  1.7  percent. 

Our  Special  Action  Bulletin  of  September 
6,  1979  encouraged  members  of  the  Industry 
to  request  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
to  co-sponsor  H.R.  4646  or  its  companion 
Senate  biU  S.  1435. 

We   look   forward   to   testifying   on   this 
measure  when  hearings  are  held  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  C.  McCamant, 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board.% 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
KATYN  FOREST  MASSACRE  OP 
WORLD  WAR  II 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr,  KEMP,  Mr.  Speaker,  April  1980 
marks  the  40th  anniversary  of  one  of 
the  most  brutal  events  of  World  War 
II— the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  of 
1940. 

In  the  spring  of  1940,  Polish  prison- 
ers of  war  were  brought  to  the  Katyn 
Forest  near  Smolensk,  U.S.S.R.,  where 
thousands  were  executed  In  secret  and 
burled  in  a  mass  grave.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  heinous  crimes  of  the  war, 
made  more  so  because  of  the  silence  of 
the  West  for  so  many  years  on  the 
truth  of  the  Incident. 

My  esteemed  colleague.  Representa- 
tive Edward  Derwinski,  from  Illinois 
has  been  quoted  in  the  Pol-Am  Jour- 
nal on  this  grisly  episode: 

The  Katyn  Massacre  was  a  premeditated, 
planned  mass  murder  and  should  have  been 
classified  as  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
brought  to  the  docket  of  the  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  In  Nuremberg.  Unfor- 
tunately, It  was  conveniently  overlooked  by 
the  Western  Powers  In  order  to  placate  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  would  like  to  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress,  so  that 
the  memory  of  this  bloody  evidence  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man  can  remind 
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us  of  the  basic  struggle  that  still  ekists 
between  the  forces  of  freedom  and  the 
forces  of  tyranny. 

[From  POLAM  Journal,  Apr.  12,  1980] 
KaTyn— A  Crime  Without  Parallel 

April,  1980  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  most  shocking  events  in  history— 
The  Katyn  Forest  Massacre. 

Some  15.000  Polish  prisoners  of  war 
during  World  War  II  were  murdered, 
historically  the  largest  assassination  of  pris- 
oner-soldiers since  Ghenghis  Khan. 

Polish  prisoners  from  three  different  con- 
centration camps  were  brought  to  the  forest 
which  is  located  near  Smolensk,  USSR.  In- 
cluded In  the  slaughter  of  15,000  prisoners 
of  war,  were  around  8,000  Polish  officers, 
800  phylclans  smd  surgeons,  hundreds  of 
professors,  judges,  engineers,  lawyers,  clergy 
and  students. 

Virtually  the  entire  flower  of  a  generation 
of  Poles  had  been  murdered  in  cold  blood, 
and  in  secrecy. 

The  executions  took  place  in  April,  1940. 
Each  prisoner  was  tied  with  barbed  wire  and 
shot  in  the  back  of  his  head  by  skilled  ex- 
ecutioners. Their  bodies  were  then  thrown 
into  a  mass  grave  and  covered  over  by  bull- 
dozers. Trees  were  planted  to  camouflage 
the  scene  of  the  heinous  crime. 

Louis  Fitzgibbon  in  his  book,  Katyn— a 
crime  without  parallel,  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1971)  writes:  . 

"In  early  1940,  after  the  simultaneous  as- 
sault upon  Poland  by  the  Russians  and  Ger- 
mans, all  but  a  few  hundred  of  the  15.000 
Polish  officers  taken  prisoners  by  the  USSR 
disappeared.  When,  two  years  later,  the 
Smolensk  region  was  overrun  by  invading 
German  troops,  the  bodies  of  some  4.300  of 
these  Polish  officers  were  found  buried  In 
Katyn  woods  .  .  .  The  monstrous  crime  of 
Katyn  was  at  once  used  by  the  Germans  as 
a  propaganda  weapon  against  their  Soviet 
enemy.  The  Russians  Immediately  counter- 
charged the  Germans  with  the  same  crime. 

That  the  Katyn  murders  are  not  yet  a 
part  of  the  common  knowledge  of  every 
educated  person  in  the  Western  world  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
possible  for  the  truth  to  be  obscured  or  lost. 

Prof.  J.  K.  Zawodny  In  his  book  on  the  in- 
famous Katyn  Forest  Massacre,  entitled 
"Death  in  the  Forest"  says: 

"The  Soviet  and  German  goverrmient  ac- 
cused each  other  of  the  massacre.  To  obtain 
or  remove  evidence,  the  Intelligence  services 
of  several  nations  carried  on  a  merciless 
secret  contest  In  the  Katyn  Forest,  Poland, 
Germany,  Italy,  England,  and  the  United 
States.  Men  disappeared;  so  did  files,  includ- 
ing one  from  the  U.S.  Military  Intelligence 
Office.  In  the  process  a  key  witness  was 
found  hanged,  diplomatic  and  military  ca- 
reers were  destroyed  In  the  United  States, 
personnel  of  the  International  Military  Tri- 
bunal at  Nuremberg  lied  by  omission,  and  so 
did  some  of  the  greatest  Allied  leaders  of 
the  Second  World  War." 

Cong.  Edward  Derwinski  (R.-Ill.)  speaking 
to  his  colleagues  In  the  halls  of  Congress  on 
March  27,  1980  stated: 

"The  Katyn  massacre  was  a  premeditated, 
planned  mass  murder  and  should  have  been 
classified  as  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
brought  to  the  docket  of  the  International 
War  Crimes  Tribunal  in  Nuremberg.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  conveniently  overlooked  by 
the  Western  Powers  in  order  to  placate  the 
Soviet  Union. 

"Then  In  I95I,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtlves  thoroughly  Inves- 
tigated the  Katyn  massacre,  and  formally 
accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Katyn 
crime  and  asked  the  State  Department  to 
present  the  case  to  the  UN.  Here,  agahi  it 
was  deemed  inopportune  to  offend  the 
Soviet  Union  with  Incontrovertible  facts." 
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The  tragedy  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre  was  Just  one  of  many  suffer- 
ings that  wracked  Poland  during 
World  War  II.  Because  the  West  is  not 
generally  familiar  with  the  great  sacri- 
fices undergone  by  the  Polish  people,  I 
have  introduced  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 452,  to  recognize  the  Polish  holo- 
caust of  World  War  II.  The  text  of 
this  resolution  follows,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  support  this  tribute  to  the  cou- 
rageous, freedom-loving  people  of 
Poland: 

H.J.  Res.  452 
Joint  Resolution  To  Recognize  the  Polish 

Holocaust  World  War  II 

Whereas  on  September  I.  1939.  Nazi  Ger- 
many Invaded  Poland  thus  precipitating 
World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  Poland  was  the  first  country  to 
offer  resistance  by  force  to  the  Nazi  Inva- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  were  colleagues  of  the  allied  nations 
during  World  War  II;  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  people  fought  to  pre- 
serve their  nation  from  fascism  and  commu- 
nism; and 

Whereas  Polish  forces  fought  In  the 
West— In  the  battle  of  Britain,  at  Nar\'ick,  in 
Africa,  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  the 
Netherlands;  and 

Whereas  Poland  suffered  Immeasurably 
from  oppression  Inflicted  upon  its  people,  of 
all  faiths,  on  the  battlefield  and  In  the  con- 
centration camps;  and 

Whereas  Auschwitz  was  established  as  a 
concentration  camp  for  Poli.sh  citizens  by 
the  Third  Reich;  and 

Whereas  at  the  massacre  at  Katyn  In  the 
spring  of  1940  four  thousand  Polish  prison- 
er-of-war officers  were  murdered  by  Soviet 
soldiers;  and 

Whereas  Poland  lost  approximately  five 
million  of  her  citizens,  of  all  faiths,  both 
Christians  and  Jews,  between  1939  and  1945 
as  a  result  of  the  war:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  memory  of 
all  the  victims  of  the  Polish  Holocaust, 
during  World  War  II— the  President  is  re- 
quested tQ  Issue  a  proclamatlbn  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  remem- 
ber the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Nazis 
and  Russians  upon  Poland  during  World 
War  II  and  to  commemorate  Poland's  strug- 
gle for  liberty,  freedom,  tmd  democracy  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities.^ 


A  PARDON  FOR  SION  ASSIDON 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
taken  a  particular  Interest  in  the  case 
of  a  political  prisoner  in  Morocco.  He 
has  been  adopted  as  a  "prisoner  of 
conscience"  by  Amnesty  International, 
and  I  would  like  to  submit  their  report 
on  M,  Assldon  to  the  Record.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Government  of  Morocco 
will  see  fit  to  pardon  M.  Assidon,  who. 
though  a  critic  of  the  Government, 
has  never  advocated  or  committed  an 
act  of  violence.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned tLboxit  Sion  Assidon,  because  he 
is  In  poor  health,  and  prison  condi- 
tions are  creating  additional  problems. 
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The  report  referred  to  follows: 

Slow  Assidon— Amnesty  International 
Washington  Group  Report 

Sion  Assidon  Is  a  thirty-two  year  old 
former  graduate  student  and  high  school 
(lycee)  Instructor.  He  was  arrested  as  part  of 
a  government  crackdosra  In  the  spring  of 
1972.  In  1973  he  was  sentenced  at  a  mass 
trial  where  many  of  the  defendants  were 
tried  In  absentia.  Assidon  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  years  Imprisonment  for  "endanger- 
ing the  Internal  security  of  the  sUf*."  Al- 
though Assidon  is  a  political  oppo:.cnt  of 
the  present  Moroccan  government,  there  Is 
no  evidence  showing  that  he  ever  used  or 
advocated  violence.  He  has  been  adopted  as 
an  Amnesty  International  "prisoner  of  con- 
science" for  the  last  five  years.  Recently  an 
officer  of  the  Moroccan  Embassy  here  ad- 
mitted that  Assidon  Is  a  political  prisoner. 
The  Embassy  has  occasionally  responded  to 
Amnesty  pleas  on  Assldons  behalf,  but 
there  has  never  been  any  official  or  unoffi- 
cial statement  from  Morocco  Itself. 

Additionally.  I  note  that  Monsieur  Assi- 
don Is  In  poor  health:  he  has  an  ulcer  and  a 
sciatic  nerve  disorder.  These  conditions  are 
aggravated  by  the  harshness  of  prison  life. 
This  fall  Assidon  escaped  from  custody.  He 
was  recaptured  and  sentenced  to  three  addi- 
tional years  of  imprisonment.  Amnesty  In- 
ternational suspects  that  he  was  mistreated 
and  Injured  while  awaiting  his  trial.  M.  Assi- 
don Is  presently  m  Maison  Centrale  prison 
in  Kenitra. 

While  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco  has  a 
number  of  opposition  parties,  dissidents 
who  oppose  the  Monarchy  or  question  Mo- 
rocco's Saharan  war— even  non-violent  ones 
such  as  M.  Assidon— are  punished  severely. 
In  the  past  King  Hassah  has  mitigated  this 
harsh  situation  by  periodically  pardoning  a 
selected  list  of  prisoners  M  Assidon  would 
certainly  seem  an  apt  candidate  for  such  an 
act  of  mercy. 


AGENT  ORANGE:  AN  ONGOING 
PROBLEM 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear 
daily  from  my  constitutents  who  are 
Vietnam  veterans  about  readjustment 
tissistance  and  other  Federal  programs 
to  help  them  better  their  lives.  One  of 
the  cruelest  legacies  of  the  Vietnam 
war  is  that  even  now.  in  1980,  many  of 
our  yoimg  men  who  served  In  South- 
east Asia  have  been  unable  to  success- 
fully reenter  society  In  a  productive 
manner.  While  the  reasons  for  the 
slow  readjustment  are  many  and 
varied,  one  of  the  most  difficult  Is  the 
health-related  effects  of  possible  expo- 
sure to  agent  orange.  Vietruim  vets 
who  have  reason  to  believe  they  were 
exposed  to  this  highly  toxic  defoliant 
have  faced  an  uphill  battle  for  help 
and  recognition. 

I  submit  for  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  text  of  a  letter  1  received  from  the 
wife  of  a  Vietnam  vet.  1  believe  the 
letter  speaks  for  every  veteran  who 
fears  agent  orange  exposure. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows  with 
names  removed: 

Realizing  that  documentation  of  facts  Is 
Important   in   having   the   VJl.   reconsider 
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Bob's  clabn  uinder  Agent  Orange,  we  have 

tried  to  recall  the  past  ten  years  and  all  of 
the  a.ssociated  health  problems  Bob  has  had 
since  he  was  in  Viet  Nam. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nancial  hardship,  emotional  upheaval  our 
children  have  experienced  dealing  with 
their  father  being  hospitalized  and  always 
sick,   and   mo,st    of  ail     ■iihatc   \,rn,^a   ,.i.h 
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relevant  assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  world  military  balance.  Many  of 
the  conflicts  which  trouble  our  coun- 
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Afghanistan  but  also  to  antagonize  the 
United  States,  alienate  the  nonaligned, 
enrage  the  Moslems,  and  embarrass  Fidel 
ra-stro. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

month's  Issue  of  Field  and  Stream 
magazine,  and  I  feel  that  it  expresses 
clearly  this  problem  and  the  need  to 
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will  again  unleash  real  esUte  hucksters  and 
dredge-and-run  ghouls,  but  the  stubborn  re- 
fusal by  the  various  agencies  responsible  for 
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Bob's  claim  under  Agent  Orange,  we  have 
tried  to  recall  the  past  ten  vears  and  all  of 
the  associated  health  problems  Bob  has  had 
since  he  was  in  Viet  Nam. 

Ever  since  Bob  returned  from  Viet  Nam.  he 
has  been  plagued  with  bowel  disorders  and 
associated  health  problems.  He  has  had 
chronic  bowel  problems  for  the  past  ten 
years.  In  1973  he  went  to  a  private  physician, 
because  he  was  having  loose  and  frequent 
bowel  movements  'with  blood  in  them),  nau- 
sea, headaches  and  dizziness.  For  six  months 
prior  to  this,  he  had  been  on  a  diet  and  lost  60 
pounds.  The  suggested  weight  for  his  height 
is  180-190  lbs.  Before  his  dieting  he  weighed 

240  pounds.  Dr. hospitalized  him  and 

ran  a  series  of  tests.  He  finally  concluded 
that  Bob  might  have  a  form  of  colitis  and  put 
him  on  a  bland  diet. 

After  he  regained  40  lbs.  of  the  weight  he 
had  lost,  he  felt  better.  He  continued  to  have 
the  loose,  frequent  bowel  movements  but  the 
fatigue  and  dizziness  went  away.  This  has 
only  been  since  he  returned  from  Viet  Nam. 
He  did  not  have  these  problems  before  he 
entered  the  service. 

We  moved  to  Arizona  and  while  living 
there  Bob  suffered  what  was  thought  to  be  a 
rupture.  He  was  admitted  to  Yavapai  Hospi- 
tal in  August  of  1976.  When  the  physician 
operated  on  him.  he  found  3  tumors.  This 
again  has  been  the  subject  of  many  conflict- 
ing reports.  Dr. informed  both  Bob  and 

I  that  It  was  probably  malignant  and  that  he 
should  prepare  for  the  worst.  The  tumors  or 
cysts  as  they  were  later  referred  to  were  be-' 
nign.  Bob  then  started  having  some  kind  of 
allergic  reaction,  to  what  we  doni  know.  Dr. 

prescribed    Benedryl    and    shots    of 

adrenalin  to  combat  the  huge  hives  and  fe- 
vers he  was  suffering. 

He  kept  getting  worse  and  finally  he  went 
to  the  V.A.  Hospital  in  Arizona.  He  was  suf- 
fering from  abdominal  and  groin  pains,  fever, 
blinding  headaches,  nausea  and  very  loose 
frequent  stools.  After  the  fever  and  pains  in 
the  stomach  would  cease,  he  would  then 
have  huge,  raised,  red  hives  all  over  his  lower 
left  stomach  and  buttock.  This  pattern  con- 
tinued from  September  through  March  of 

1977.  Dr. ran  tests  on  him  and  finally 

found  an  ulcer.  He  gave  him  Malox  for  it  and 
said  he  had  a  topic  personality 

We  moved  back  to  N.Y  and  Bob  continued 
with  the  loose  and  frequent  stools  but  kept 
his  weight  up  and  was  working  full  time.  In 
June  of  1979  he  had  been  on  a  diet  for  two 
weeks  and  had  lost  15  pounds  when  he  was 
struck  with  severe  stomach  and  groin  pains 
and  return  of  a  fistula  which  he  had  had  two 
months  previous.  The  first  lime  it  broke  and 
drained  on  its  own.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
V.A.  Hospital  in  Batavia  at  which  time  they 
lanced  and  drained  the  fistula.  He  was  dis- 
charged and  returned  to  work.  One  and  '- 
days  after  he  was  discharged  he  was  readmit- 
ted with  severe  groin  and  abdominal  pains. 

headache  and  dizziness.  Dr. —  and  Dr.  — 

ran  many   tests  of  him  but  could  find 

nothing  conclusive.  Dr. seemed  to  feel 

he  might  have  a  small  bowel  disease.  Dr. 

—  felt  it  was  an  emotional  problem.  Bob  con 
tinued  to  have  the  groin  and  abdominal 
pains,  loose  and  frequent  stools,  headaches, 
nausea  and  worst  of  all  fatigue.  He  attempt- 
ed to  go  back  to  work  in  September  and 
lasted  only  3  days. 
We  then  consulted  with  a  gastro- intestinal 

specialist.  Dr. admitted  him  and  again 

ran  a  series  of  tesU.  It  was  found  he  had  an 
intolerance  of  lactose  and  was  put  on  a  spe- 
cial diet.  ThU  has  helped  with  the  frequen- 
cy of  bowel  movements  but  he  still  suffers 
the  dizziness,  headaches,  and  the  extreme 
fatigue.  He  was  sent  to  a  psychiatrist  and 
psychologist  at  the  V.A.  in  Rochester.  They 
were  of  the  opinion  he  was  fine.  It  anything 
I  feel  Bob  has  cooed  with  the  extreme  fi- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

nanclal  hardship,  emotional  upheaval  our 
children  have  experienced  dealing  with 
their  father  being  hospitalized  and  always 
sick,  and  most  of  all  -what's  wrong  with 
me",  that  never  gets  answered. 

He's  had  a  rash  on  his  back,  face  and  fin- 
gers. He  was  sent  to  the  V.A.  dermatologist 
who  said  it  was  an  extension  of  eczema  and 
given  ointment  for  temporary  relief.  He  did 
have  eczema  on  his  face  as  a  child  but  never 
on  his  fingers.  He  never  had  it  get  to  the 
point  where  he  actually  aches  from  it.  His 
fingers  become  so  sore  and  swollen  he  cant 
even  write  his  name  without  pain. 

Nothing  has  been  accomplished  since  his 
discharge  from  either  hospital.  He  was  not  ill 
before  he  went  in  the  service,  all  of  this  has 
occurred  since  he  was  'n  Vietnam.  In  summa- 
tion he  still  has  extreme  fatigue,  he  sleeps 
twelve  to  thirteen  hours  a  day— he  has  had  to 
quit  his  regular  job  and  works  as  a  self-em- 
ployed cleaner  -at  the  mo.st  he  can  work  4 
hours.  He's  kept  his  weight  up  which  is  the 
only  way  he  seems  to  feel  at  all  better.  He 
stays  on  the  lactose  free  diet  which  helps  the 
bowel  frequency.  He  cannot  tolerate  any 
emotional  pres-sure  or  stress.  When  these  sit- 
uations arise  he  becomes  ir\stantly  nau.seated 
and  has  such  a  blinding  headache,  he  feels 
his  head  will  blow  off. 

We  have  had  no  answers  to  the  reasons 
why  he's  been  ill  from  any  doctor  (V.A.  or 
otherwise).  He  has  been  examined  and  reex- 
amined and  pushed  from  one  doctor  to  an- 
other. All  they  can  say  i.s  his  body  reacts  in  a 
"bizarre"  manner. 

We  feel  he  should  be  listed  as  a  victim  of 
Viet  Nam  and  that  every  possible  means 
should  be  employed  to  discover  why  a  32  year 
old  man  should  be  as  sick  as  he  is. 

The  last  ten  years  have  not  been  easy  ones 
for  us.  Because  they  cant  give  what  Bob  has 
a  name,  it  should  not  and  cannot  be  ignored. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  give  him  the 
emotional  and  financial  support  he  needs.  It 
does  not  help  to  be  shoved  from  one  doctor  to 
another. 

We  need  help,  both  financially  and  emo- 
tionally, "ifoure  made  to  feel  like  a  parasite, 
junkie  or  alcoholic.  Bob  served  his  country 
and  now  he  needs  help— where  is  it?« 
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THE  IRRELEVANCE  OF  FORCE 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  23,  1980 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  begins  to 
consider  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget,  I 
believe  It  is  essential  that  we  take  a 
moment  to  consider  the  actions  we  are 
about  to  take.  The  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  an  unprecedented 
$160.8  billion  In  budget  authority  for 
defense.  This  figure  represents  more 
than  9  percent  real  growth  in  procure- 
ment programs— other  than  ships— 
and  more  than  13  percent  real  growth 
in  research  and  development.  Yet  as 
Sanford  Gottlieb  ably  points  out  in  an 
op  ed  piece  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times.  Increasing  the  money 
spent  on  defense  may  have  no  direct 
relation  to  the  ability  of  our  Nation  to 
defend  ourselves. 

The  international  political  climate  Is 
rapidly  changing  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  vote  on  matters  that  affect  our  se- 
curity If  we  hold  to  outmoded  and  ir- 


relevant assumptions  about  the  nature 
of  the  world  military  balance.  Many  of 
the  conflicts  which  trouble  our  coun- 
try overseas  cannot  be  solved  by 
means  of  force.  In  such  cases,  we  must 
work  to  develop  other  avenues  to  ap- 
proach these  problems,  either  through 
stronger  international  institutions  or 
alternative  bilateral  methods.  As  San- 
ford Gottlieb  infers,  throwing  money 
at  the  military  may  even  promote  in- 
creased military  confrontation  around 
the  globe,  rather  than  deter  it.  I  com- 
mend the  article  to  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  19.  1980) 

The  Irrelevance  of  Force 
'By  Sanford  Gottlieb) 
Washington.— It  i.«  ironic  that  the  national 
consensus  in  favor  of  increasing  military 
spending  has  sw  elled  at  a  time  when  the  uses 
of  military  force  by  the  superpowers  are  be- 
coming more  constrained. 

Military  force  is  clearly  a  major  realil  v  but 
three  factors  inhibit  its  use  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  in  the  post-Afghani- 
stan era:  the  worldwide  availability  of  mod- 
ern weapons,  volatile  nationalism,  and  the 
irrelevance  of  force  in  many  international 
situations. 

The  superpowers  have  amassed  arsenals 
too  huge  for  any  rational  purpose— 15,000 
hydrogen  bombs  and  over  10,000  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons  between  them.  In  recognition 
of  this,  they  have  sought  to  avoid  self-defeat- 
ing nuclear  war.  However,  even  as  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  run  their 
arms  race,  other  countries  have  acquired  con- 
siderable military  clout. 

There  are  five  acknowledged  nuclear  weap- 
ons states.  India  has  exploded  a  nuclear  de- 
vice and  Israel  and  South  Africa  are 
troubling  question  marks.  Potential  new 
members  of  the  "nuclear  club"  are  to  be 
found  mainly  in  the  third  world.  Moreover, 
conventional  arms  have  flowed  steadily  to 
developing  countries  as  a  result  of  $64.5  bil- 
lion worth  of  .sales  and  grants  by  the  super- 
powers from  1970  to  1978.  Some  of  the  more 
industrialized  third-world  nations  have  built 
their  own  war  industries.  Guerrillas,  sabo- 
teurs and  terrorists  can  at  least  harass,  and 
sometimes  paralyze,  invading  armies. 

A  1977  Rand  Corporation  report  for  the  Air 
Force  notes:  By  the  1980s,  force  as  a  politi- 
cal instrument  in  international  relations  may 
have  become  seriously  constrained  by  the 
availability  of  cheap  precision-guided  weap- 
ons and  even  of  nuclear  weapons  to  countries 
that  in  the  past  could  not  have  afforded  ef- 
fective defen.ses  against  great  powers." 

Even  if  they  cannot  win  military  victories, 
the  bush  leaguers  may  now  have  enough 
clout  to  frustrate  the  objectives  of  the  big 
leaguers.  The  use  of  force,  for  example,  to 
assure  a  supply  of  oil  would  almost  certainly 
be  counterproductive.  It  would  generate  the 
kind  of  conflict  that  would  prevent  oil  from 
flowing  to  North  America.  Europe  and 
Japan. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  superpow- 
ers must  not  only  avoid  a  direct  clash,  but 
also  ponder  carefully  the  consequences  of 
any  further  Intervention  in  the  third  world, 
the  arena  of  superpower  competition. 

Military  hardware  is  only  one  of  the  con- 
straints on  the  use  of  outside  military  force 
in  the  third  world.  Today,  nationalism  rep- 
resents at  least  as  powerful  a  deterrent.  As 
Washington  discovered  In  Vietnam  and 
Moscow  Is  learning  in  Afghanistan,  nation- 
alists who  fiercely  resist  foreign  domination 
can  punish  even  the  best-armed  great 
powers.  The  Politburo  has  managed  not 
only  to  squander  Soviet  lives  and  treasure  in 
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Afghanistan  but  also  to  antagonize  the 
United  States,  alienate  the  nonaligned, 
enrage  the  Moslems,  and  embarrass  Fidel 
Castro. 

The  temptation  to  forget  this  lesson  may 
arise  if  and  when  a  rapid-deployment  force 
is  in  place.  A  future  President  may  well  be 
pressured  to  use  the  pre-positioned  troops 
and  arms  not  against  the  Russians  but 
against  a  Middle  East  government  or  radical 
movement  that  is  seen  to  be  hostile  to 
American  interests.  This  could  trigger  a  na- 
tionalist furor  throughout  the  Moslem 
world. 

We  would  do  well  to  heed  the  wise  coun.sel 
of  the  late  Senator  Richard  Russell,  in  his 
1968  reference  to  an  earlier  version  of  the 
rapid-deployment  force:  "If  It  Is  easy  for  us 
to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  we  will 
always  be  going  somewhere  and  doing  some- 
thing." 

In  many  situations  the  use  of  armed  force 
Is  Irrevelant.  The  United  States  could  not 
use  it  to  free  the  hostages  In  Iran.  The 
Soviet  Union  could  not  use  It  to  deter  China 
from  Invading  Vietnam,  to  block  the  peace 
treaty  between  China  and  Japan,  to  oblige 
Rumania  to  accept  a  rise  in  military  spend- 
ing, to  keep  Pope  John  Paul  II  from  reach- 
ing millions  of  the  Polish  faithful.  In  all  of 
these  cases,  the  superpowers  were  militarily 
powerless,  unless  prepared  to  pay  very  high 
costs. 

Why,  then.  Is  there  so  little' questioning  of 
a  system  that  enlarges  bulging  arsenals  and, 
simultaneously,  fuels  inflation?  Probably 
because  so  many  Americans  feel  personally 
diminished  by  the  loss  of  American  domi- 
nance in  the  world  and  believe  that  more 
military  hardware  will  restore  our 
"strength."  Yet,  some  of  the  key  factors 
that  explain  the  erosion  of  the  United 
States  position— the  decline  of  the  dollar, 
price  boosts  by  the  Organization  of  Petro- 
leum Exporting  Countries,  feeble  productiv- 
ity—have no  military  solutions. 

The  United  States  does  have  to  maintain 
an  overall  military  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  soaring  military  budgets  may 
become  the  most  classic  example  yet  devised 
of  throwing  moiie*  at  problems.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM  OF 
WETLANDS  LAWS 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr,  BREAUX,  Mr,  Speaker,  among 
the  laws  passed  In  recent  years  which 
have  not  been  Implemented  as  intend- 
ed by  Congress,  few  stand  out  like  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  Sec- 
tion 404,  which  affects  our  Nation's 
wetlands  and  serves  to  regulate  con- 
struction type  activity  within  them, 
has  resulted  in  innumerable  hassles 
and  headaches  for  many  landowners 
across  the  country.  Although  In  some 
instances  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
preventing  certain  types  of  activities 
in  and  uses  of  wetlands,  I  have  learned 
that  what  results  too  often  is  one  or 
more  Federal  agencies  dictating  what 
one  can  or  cannot  do  with  his  land. 
The  reasons  given  by  the  agencies  are 
often  conflicting,  not  grounded  in  evi- 
dence, and  finally  more  often  than  not 
reflect  the  individual  opinions  of 
people  within  the  agencies  instead  of 
the  standards  as  set  by  law.  The  arti- 
cle which  I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record     today     appeared     in     this 
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month's  Issue  of  Field  and  Stream 
magazine,  and  I  feel  that  It  expresses 
clearly  this  problem  and  the  need  to 
correct  it: 

[From  Field  &  Stream,  April  1980] 
Wetlands  Laws:  A  Breakdown  in 

COUMONSENSE 

(By  George  Relger) 

Curtis  H,  Jones,  Jr.  of  Pranktown,  Virgin- 
la,  is  a  frustrated  farmer.  He  wants— he 
needs— an  Irrigation  pond,  and  he  has  the 
perfect  location  for  one.  He  recently  ac- 
quired a  drained  mill  pond  with  a  break  In 
the  dike  where  all  the  water  has  run  out.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  close  the  breach,  and  rain 
and  runoff  will  do  the  rest.  An  afternoon's 
effort  with  a  dragline  should  put  him  In 
business. 

So  what's  the  problem?  The  rigid  and  un- 
compromising way  Section  404  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  amendments  is  inter- 
preted—that's the  problem.  Originally  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  destruction  of  essen- 
tial wetlands,  the  law  has  become  an  Insur- 
mountable barrier  for  honest  landowners 
who  want  to  alter  or  Improve  any  low-lying 
part  of  their  landscape. 

I  stress  the  word  honest,  for  the  dishonest 
landowner  simply  goes  ahead  and  does  the 
work  and.  If  caught,  pays  a  relatively 
modest  fine.  With  spiraling  inflation,  it  is  a 
whole  lot  cheaper  to  cheat  and  pay  the  pen- 
alty than  wait  a  year  or  two— or  maybe  for- 
ever—for your  paperwork  to  be  processed 
and  then  pay  construction  costs  that  will 
have  doubled  in  the  interim. 

Farmers  feel  a  special  frustration  because 
they  know,  as  Individuals,  they  lack  the 
expert  legal  advice  and  financial  staying 
power  of  an  Industry.  Farmers  know  that 
once  an  industry  gets  the  required  zoning 
changes  to  move  Into  a  rural  area.  It  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  before  that  Industry  gets 
all  associated  construction  permits  as  well. 
Including  those  to  build  roads,  lay  sewage 
lines,  or  even  to  cut  channels  through 
marshlands. 

Indeed,  It  sometimes  seems  as  though  cor- 
porate executives  do  not  so  much  ask  the 
district  office  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers whether  they  can  get  a  permit  to 
dredge  and  fill  as  tell  the  state  governor 
when  and  where  they  want  the  permlta 
delivered. 

As  an  individual  (and  honest)  landowner 
with  no  particular  political  pull,  Curtis 
Jones  does  not  know  whether  he  should 
even  bother  filling  out  the  various  permit 
request  forms.  After  all,  he  has  watched  the 
bureaucratic  hassles  suffered  by  a  neighbor 
over  a  similar  request  to  repair  an  old  pond. 
The  neighbor  tried  for  his  permit  for  two 
years  and  then  was  finally  turned  down. 

In  both  Curtis  Jones'  and  his  neighbor's 
cases,  certain  types  of  marsh  grasses  have 
colonized  the  areas  behind  the  old  pond 
dikes  and  those  areas  now  qualify  as  Type  II 
wetlands.  No  matter  that  these  particular 
wetlands  are  only  occasionally  flooded  and. 
thereby,  relatively  limited  In  fisheries  pro- 
duction, or  that  freshwater  ponds  would  en- 
hance the  diversity  of  local  flora  and  fauna. 
The  term  "wetlands,"  like  "wilderness," 
"ecosystem."  and  other  words  that  have 
been  given  legal  as  well  as  conceptual  mean- 
ings, has  become  a  sacred  cow— an  ideal  that 
is  worshiped  as  a  symbol  rather  than  dealt 
with  In  its  real  terms.  Few  bureaucrats  will 
risk  their  Jobs  by  making  decisions  that 
could  adversely  affect  a  single  root  fiber  in  a 
clump  of  Typha,  alias  cattail. 

For  the  ordinary  landowner,  the  situation 
has  become  practically  hopeless.  An  Increas- 
ing number  of  Inconvenienced  and  Influen- 
tial people  feel  their  only  relief  would  be 
the  abolition  of  the  wetlands  protection  law. 
More  thoughtful  protestors  are  aware  this 
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will  again  unleash  real  estate  huckster*  and 
dredge-and-run  ghouls,  but  the  stubborn  re- 
fusal by  the  various  agencies  responsible  for 
the  welfare  of  wetlands  to  allow  any  alter- 
ation in  the  status  quo  is  causing  even  the 
best  kind  of  landowner  to  consider  desper- 
ate remedies. 

As  Curtis  Jones  remarks.  "I  know  that 
draglines  can  Improve  certain  wetlands. 
Look  at  the  work  of  Ehicks  Unlimited  In 
Canada  or  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
on  National  Wildlife  Refuge  wetlands  in 
this  country.  So  why  aren't  private  land- 
owners allowed  to  do  the  same  thing?  It'a 
our  money,  and  it's  our  land! " 

However,  on  the  low-lying  peninsula 
where  Curtis  Jones  lives— between  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Atlantic— more  than 
principles  of  private  property  are  at  stake. 
Traditionally,  irrigation  has  Involved  the 
use  of  small  Impoundments  replenished  by 
surface  water  runoff.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  11,  more  than  400  such  pounds 
were  dug  In  the  two  Virginia  Eastern  Shore 
counties.  However.  In  the  past  seven  years, 
not  one  permit  has  been  Issued  to  allow 
farmera  to  dig  ponds  at  the  headwaters  of 
tidal  creeks,  and  the  farmers — ever  deter- 
mined to  provide  themselves  »ith  guaran- 
teed sources  of  freshwater— have  begtm  dig 
glng  wells  to  get  what  they  need.  Since  1978, 
more  than  70  percent  of  new  Irrigation  sys- 
tems have  underground  wells  as  the  foun- 
tainheads  of  their  water  supply. 

As  more  and  more  farmers  turn  to  ground 
water  for  their  surface  needs,  more  and 
more  salts  are  seeping  into  the  local 
aquifers.  Cones  of  depression  are  developing 
In  many  areas  along  the  coast,  and  non- 
farming  residents  have  begun  drilling 
deeper  wells  to  find  sweeter  drinking  water. 

Tragically,  although  there  are  officials 
aware  of  the  problem  In  every  one  of  the  re- 
source agencies  responsible  for  wetlands  and 
water  quality  protection,  no  one  feels  he  or 
she  can  do  more  than  make  sympathetic 
noises.  As  the  permit  man  for  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  said,  "My 
Job  is  to  protect  marine  fisheries.  There  Is 
no  way  that  putting  freshwater  ponds  at  the 
heads  of  every  tidal  creek  In  Virginia  will  do 
that.  Sure.  I  see  where  exceptions  should  be 
made,  but  that's  for  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  decide.  My  responsibility  extends 
only  to  fishes." 

Unfortimately,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  never  been  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  seeing  wetlands  protection  laws 
work  as  they  were  intended  to  work.  When 
the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments went  on  the  books,  propagandists  for 
the  Corps  issued  news  releases  calculated  to 
stir  up  landowners  against  the  law.  Anyone 
reading  these  notices  might  have  thought 
that  a  fsumer  would  need  to  file  an  Environ- 
mental Impact  Statement  even  if  he  wanted 
merely  to  plow  his  fields  in  a  wet  spring! 

The  Corps  was  taken  to  task  for  its  lies  by 
the  National  WUdlife  Federation,  which 
pointed  out  that  such  propaganda  amount- 
ed to  an  obstruction  of  Justice.  Now  propo- 
nents of  wetlands  development  within  the 
Corps  are  having  the  last  laugh.  By  accept- 
ing every  recommendation  against  pond 
construction  submitted  by  NMFS,  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  and 
the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
Corps  is  feeding  the  growing  groundswell  of 
resentment  against  Section  404.  For  many, 
the  law  Itself  seems  to  have  become  an  ob- 
struction of  Justice! 

The  solution  Is  to  have  the  law  work  as  it 
was  supposed  to  work. 

First,  It  should  place  no  special  financial 
or  administrative  burden  on  Individual  land- 
owners seeking  permits,  and  the  processing 
of  paperwork  should  be  limited  to  a  matter 
of  days,  not  the  months  or  even  years  cur- 
rently consuhied. 
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Second,  administrators  should  attempt  to 
take  Into  account  all  the  repercussions  of  a 
permit's  rejection.  They  should  ask  them- 
selves not  Just  what  will  happen  If  they 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title   rv   of   Senate   Resolution   4, 

aCTeed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
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H.R.  6614,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program. 
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meeting,  to  consider  pending 
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Second,  idmlnlstratora  should  attempt  to 
uike  Into  tccount  all  the  repercussions  of  a 
permlt'i  rejectioa  They  should  ask  them- 
selves not  Juat  what  will  happen  If  they 
Issue  a  permit,  but  what  may  happen  If  they 
do  not. 

Third,  final  arbiters  of  permit  requests 
should  not  be  so  locked  Into  textbook  deflnl 
tiona  of  wetlands  that  they  cannot  accept 
the  positive  aspects  of  a  pond  adjoining 
marshlands— particularly  when  such  Im- 
poundments represent  a  net  gain  for  the 
commonwealth  with  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  public  money. 

Irrigation  ponds— especially  those  that  are 
bulldozer-built  with  at  least  one  shallow, 
sloping  end— enhance  the  hea<twa£ers  of 
most  any  marsh  or  creek  In  several  ways. 
The  open  surfaces  attract  species  of  water- 
fowl that  can't  cope  with  weed-choked 
drains.  Gamefish  may  be  Introduced,  and 
they  will  attract  an  array  of  new  predators, 
including  possibly  threatened  species  like 
the  osprey  and  bald  eagle,  or  furbearers  like 
mink  and  otter. 

Local  Virginia  watermen  feel  that  ponds 
at  the  heads  of  tidal  creeks  catch  and  settle 
out  contaminants  that  might  otherwise 
affect  the  flavor  and  safe  eating  of  down- 
stream oysters  tnd  other  shellfish.  Surpris- 
ingly, while  considerable  research  funds 
have  been  spent  by  biologists  to  repeat  and 
confirm  studies  done  by  their  predecessors 
decades  ago,  not  one  penny  has  been  spent 
to  determine  whether  the  watermen  are 
right  in  their  Judgment  about  the  value  of 
upstream  settling  ponds. 

But  most  Important  from  the  standpoint 
of  long-term  human  need,  irrigation  ponds 
help  maintain  aquifers  and  may  even  raise 
water  tables,  rather  than  depress  them  as  ir- 
rigation wells  inevitably  do.  In  the  arid 
West,  rigid  interpretations  of  Section  404 
would  be  self-defeating  in  cases  such  as  that 
of  an  administrator  who  refuses  to  let  a 
pond  be  built  because  Its  digging  would  ad- 
versely affect  a  local  wetland,  yet  allows 
that  same  wetland  to  succumb  to  a  lowered 
water  table  Induced  by  wells  dug  In  place  of 
the  pond. 

It  is  a  discouraging  trend  In  American  life 
that  we  increasingly  have  to  Justify  every- 
thing we  do  to  some  governmental  agency 
that  could  care  less  whether  we  flourish  or 
die.  Certainly  these  are  the  feelings  of  Dr 
Larry  Valentine  and  his  wife  Dottie.  a  regis- 
tered nurse,  after  undergoing  the  belittling 
process  of  applying  for  a  permit  to  dig  a 
pond  In  a  low-lying  comer  of  their  property 

The  Valentines  rehabilitate  sick  and  in- 
jured wildlife  at  their  seaside  home  in  Vir- 
ginia. They  have  been  doing  thia  work  for 
over  a  decade  at  considerable  personal  ex- 
pense, but  they  do  It  for  the  satisfaction  It 
brings  them  and  what  they  are  learning 
about  wildlife. 

Their  record  of  success  with  species  never 
before  held  in  captivity  and  some  that  are 
endangered  should  be  the  envy  and  admira- 
tion of  veterinarians  and  zoologists.  I  say 
should  because  I  know  "wildlife  experts" 
are  a  Jealous  breed;  none  of  the  people 
being  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  to  leam 
about  such  things  have  ever  bothered  to  call 
the  Valentines  to  find  how  they  clean  oiled 
loons  so  the  birds  survive  the  washing,  or 
what  vitamin  supplementa  are  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  young  otters.  The  only 
people  from  any  governmental  agency  who 
regularly  visit  Dottie  and  Larry  are  sUte 
and  federal  game  wardens  to  make  sure  the 
Valentines'  permits  are  up  to  date  and  their 
oaperwork  is  in  order. 

Nearly  three  years  ago,  Larry  and  Dottie 
decided  to  build  a  pond  near  their  house. 
The  pond  would  Include  an  upland  slope 
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and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  salt 
meadow  hay  ^Spartina  patens).  Their 
rpason  for  wanting  the  pond  was  esthetic. 
The  pond  would  add  beauty  to  their  home's 
setting  and  attract  some  species  of  wildlife, 
such  as  wood  duck*,  that  are  not  normally 
found  on  the  153  acres  of  salt  marsh  around 
and  downstream  of  the  Valentines'  resi 
dence. 

Larry  accepted  the  possIhUity  that  as  soon 
as  the  pond  was  finished,  the  local  tax  asses- 
sor would  hurry  out  with  his  pocket  calcula- 
tor to  penalize  them  for  having  acquired 
"waterfront  property."  He  even  accepted 
the  fact  that  hla  privacy  would  be  invaded 
by  a  number  of  people  aslting  personal  ques- 
tions about  his  income,  intentions,  and  his 
attitude  toward  land  and  natural  resources. 
However,  the  first  lesson  he  learned  U 
that  you  must  have  a  practical  reason  for 
wanting  a  pond.  It  was  not  enough  to  say  "a 
pond  would  be  pretty "  or  "a  pond  attracts 
wildlife.""  So  the  Valentines  came  up  with 
the  idea  they  could  use  the  pond  to  rehabili 
tate  water  birds  prior  to  release. 

"Then  the  paperwork— and  expenses- 
began.  Lawyers  had  to  be  consulted,  notices 
had  to  be  posted,  maps  had  to  be  drawn, 
and,  of  course,  governmental  agencies  ini- 
tially sent  all  the  wrong  forms  to  fill  out. 
Furthermore,  the  county  government  quick- 
ly put  its  hand  out  for  an  'application 
fee""— which  naturally  could  not  be  refunded 
even  If  the  pond  was  "disallowed." 

In  addition  to  Accomack  County.  Virgin- 
ia's Marine  Resource  Conunisslon.  and  the 
state's  Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries:  NMFS,  EPA,  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  Agricultural  SUbillzation 
and  Conservation  Service  (ASCS).  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  all  got  into 
the  act.  While  the  state  agencies  finally  said 
'okay  "  all  the  federal  agencies  but  ASCS 
said  ■no."  NMFS  disallowed  the  pond  be- 
cause freshwater  impoundments  don't  pro- 
duce saltwater  fish;  EPA  turned  down  the 
project  Ijecause  it  nalght  adversely  affect 
local  water  quality,  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  said  'nay  '  because  it  con- 
sulted a  West  Coast  expert  on  the  rehabili- 
tation of  oil-damaged  birds,  and  he  said  It 
wa.'snt  worth  the  effort. 

Both  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and 
EPA  were  represented  by  the  same  young 
permit  reviewer  who  suggested  that  if  the 
Valentines  moved  the  proposed  location  of 
their  pond  to  a  completely  upland  site  that 
would  require  a  well  and  expensive  pumping 
to  keep  filled,  she  might  approve  their  re- 
quest. 

But  Larry  wasn't  having  any  part  of  the 

deal: 

"Why  should  I?  Why  should  I  compromise 
my  dream  for  peopte  who  couldn't  possible 
care  as  much  about  this  land,  including  the 
wetlands,  as  I  do? 

"All  I  want  Is  to  Include  one-quarter  acre 
of  upland  marsh  into  a  pond  that  wUl  pro- 
vide a  productive  Interface  of  fresh  and  salt 
water  for  a  variety  of  wildlife  we  don't  have 
here  now. 

"As  the  EPA's  claim  that  my  project 
might  adversely  affect  water  quality.  I  find 
that  particularly  Ironic  and  bitter  since  that 
same  agency  bent  over  backwards  to  stay 
out  of  our  fight  with  Frank  Perdue's  chick- 
en pluckers  who  were  polluting  this  creek  so 
bad  some  days  the  smell  would  drive  you 
away  from  home! 

EPA  thinks  nothing  ot  condemning  ex- 
tensive wetlands  for  the  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  plants.  Yet  this  same 
agency  says  my  few  rehabilitating  waterfowl 
will  contaminate  our  creek.  Ill  be  damned 
before  going  down  on  bended  knee  to  such 
hypocrisy!" 
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We  are  approaching  a  crossroads  in  vet- 
lands  protection.  Either  our  laws  are  used 
with  commonsense.  or  more  and  more  voices 
vlll  demand  their  repeal.  If  that  happens, 
-he  hustlers  will  be  back  pushing  "prime 
waterfront  lots'"  on  the  sandbars  along  our 
coasts  and  In  the  floodplalns  of  our  rivers. 

As  someone  who  fought  hard  to  see  wet- 
lands protection  become  a  reality,  I'd  hate 
to  see  the  triumphant  return  of  the  real 
estate  developers  who  created  so  much  long- 
lasting  harm  in  the  1950's  and  1960's.  Yet  so 
long  as  bureaucrats  cannot  see  the  wetlands 
for  the  reeds,  the  ghosts  of  those  bygone 
Bad  Days  stalk  the  corridors  of  Congress 
whispering  lies  and  clanging  dragline  chains 
like  the  malignant  spirits  they  are.* 


TRIBUTE    TO    HOWARD    TIHILA. 
OUTSTANDING  OREGON 

NATIVE 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
rN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  23,  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  the  honor  be- 
stowed upon  an  Oregon  native  by 
George  Washington  University  at  a 
recent  ceremony  here  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

Howard  "Nig"  Tihila.  a  native  of  As- 
toria, Oreg..  was  inducted  into  George 
Washington  University's  Athletic  Hall 
of  Fame  for  his  outstanding  football 
feats  in  the  late  1930's.  "Nig."  as  his 
friends  call  him,  was  born  of  Finnish 
parents  and  was  raised  in  Astoria.  He 
excelled  In  football  at  Astoria  High 
School  and  fended  up  at  George  Wash- 
ington where  he  was  their  first-string 
fullback  in  1936  and  1937,  He  helped 
lead  the  Colonial  team  to  its  second 
best  record  in  their  history  and  was 
noted  for  his  outstanding  blocking 
ability  which  opened  the  holes  in  the 
single-wing  attack  for  the  great  run- 
ning back.  Tuffy  Leemans. 

After  college,  he  captained  a  Navy 
minesweeper  during  World  War  II  and 
returned  to  Washington  to  hold  sever- 
al key  positions  in  Government  until 
his  retirement.  Howards  last  position 
was  Director  of  Administrative  Serv- 
ices for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion where  he  received  the  Founda- 
tion's Meritorious  Service  Award. 

Tihila  Joins  a  group  of  distinguished 
George  Washington  athletes  in  the 
hall  of  fame  including  Red  Auerbpch, 
Tuffy  Leemans,  Calvin  Griffith.  Bob 
Considine  and  others.  Howard  is  also  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  presti- 
gious Chowder  and  Marching  Society 
of  Washington,  DjC. 

I  send  my  congratulations  to  his 
family  back  in  Astoria  plus  his  lovely 
wife,  Mary,  and  thank  you  agaiiji,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
play my  pride  in  the  people  from  the 
great  State  of  Oregon.# 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  Information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
Information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  24,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous tax  legislation.  S.  1854, 
2239.  1384,  2179.  2396,  2367.  1867.  1826, 
2415,  753,  and  H.R.  5973. 

2221  Dlrksen  Building 
8:30  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation       of       the       Animal 
Damage  Control  Program  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business   meeting,   to  consider  S.   506, 
proposed  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2571,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  employers  who  suc- 
cessfully contest  citation  or  penalities 
under  OSHA  will  be  awarded  a  reason- 
able attorney's  fee  and  other  litigation 
costs,  S.  1486  and  1572.  bills  to  exempt 
family  farms  and  nonhazardous  small 
business  who  employ  10  or  fewer  em- 
ployees from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act,  and  S.  2153,  to  target 
OSHA  safety  inspections  to  the  10  per- 
cent of  workplaces  with  more  frequent 
injuries. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 

To  hold  joint  hearings  with  Labor  and 

Human  Resources'  Subcommittee  on 

Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  on 
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H.R.  6614,  authorizing  funds  through 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  National  Sea 
Grant  College  Program. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  8.  2470.  proposed 
Powerplant  Fuels  Conservation  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
•Education,    Arts,   and   Humanities   Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, on  the  sul>stance  of  H.R* 
6614,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
12:00  Noon 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Charles  U  Hardy,  to  be  U.S.  district 
judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona,  and 
Willisun  C.  Canby,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  28 
9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grams  administered    by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Suljcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2332,  authoriz- 
ing  funds   for   fiscal   years   1981   and 
1982  for  energy  regulatory  programs 
of  the  Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412.  to  develop 
an  effective  oU  recycling  program  to 
promote  resource  recovery  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  air,  water,  and 
land  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  topic  "'Orga- 
nized Crime  and  the  Use  of  Violence." 
5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Unemployment  and  Related  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  4007,  to 
permit  States  with  outstanding  Feder- 
al unemployment  insurance  (U.I.) 
loans  to  avoid  the  automatic  Increases 
In  the  Federal  U.I.  tax,  specified  under 
current  law. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

APRIL  29 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


8921 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  [>ending 
legislation  and  nominations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  Genera) 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  Fed- 
eral Labor  Relations  Authority,  and 
the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
ESivlronment  and  Public  Works 
•Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years    1981    and    1982    for   the   Clean 
Water  Act,  and  a  proposed  moratori- 
um extension  of  the   Industrial  Cost 
Recovery  Program. 

4200  Dirksen  Buildmg 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  President's 
proposed  Reorganization   Plan  No.   1, 
to   provide   for   the   reorganization  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 
3302  Dirksen  Building 
Goverrunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic  "Or- 
ganized Crime   and   the   Use  of  Vio- 
lence." 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1658. 
proposed  Ast>eslos  School  Hazard  De- 
tection and  Control  Act,  and  S.  1839, 
proposed  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
12:00  noon 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2144, 
2375,  and  2378.  bills  to  provide  support 
for   the    training    of    professionals    in 
health  service  needs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estiniates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,-to  begin  consideration 
of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years   1981   and   1982  for  civilian  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 
3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  a  closed  business  meeting. 
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APRIL  30 
9  30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom 
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Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopoly  and  Business  Rights 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2477,  proposed 
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non -service-connected  disabilities  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  health  in- 
surance or  similar  contracts,  and  S 
1523  and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
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Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Small 
Business  Energy  Conservation  Act. 
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MAY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 


8923 

programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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APRIL  30 


9  30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Eiiergy  EfHciency  Act. 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto 
235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  potential  for 
improved  automobile  fuel  economy  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
•Oversight  of  Government   Management 
SutKommittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Fedtr 
al    agencies    spending    practices    that 
occur  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscai 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"- 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla 
live   proposals   to   remedy   this  situa 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz 
ing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
grama    administered    by    the    Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Sma,Il  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  small  business  research  and 
development  program. 

424  Russell  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  aging  on  learning  and  working  abili 
tiea. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In 
temational  Buffer  Stock  Contribu 
tion— Rubber.  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. Advisory  Committee  on  Fed- 
eral Pay.  Committee  for  Purchase 
from  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely 
Handicapped,  and  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  U.S. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  I.  proposed 
Privacy    Protection    Amendments    of 
1979,  and  title  II.  proposed  Fair  Credit 
Information  Practices  Act,  of  S.  1928. 
proposed   Pair  FHnancial   Information 
Practices  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  under 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

457  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee   on    Investiga 
tions 

To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic  'Or 
ganlzed  Crime  and  the  Use  of  Vio- 
lence." 

357  Russell  Building 
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Judiciary 

Antitrust.  Monopoly  and  Business  RighU 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2477.  proposed 
Nondiscrimination  in  Insurance  Act. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Steven  A.  Minter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary   of   Education;   Thomas   K 
Minter,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  ElemenUry  and  Sec- 
ondary    Education.     Department     of 
Education:  and  P.  James  Rutherford, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As 
sistant  Secretary  for  Educational  Re 
search  and  Improvement.  Department 
of  Education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  of  the  DOD 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consldera 
tion  of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy,   and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  1 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis 
latlon  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  price  volatility 
of  the  silver  futures  market. 

324  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politl 
cal.  military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  nex(  decade. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9  30  a.m 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re 
lated  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  re- 
search and  educational  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   2358, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
'Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight    of    Government    Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral agencies  spending  practices  that 
occur  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year—  hurry-up  spending  problem"- 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive  proposals   to   remedy   this  situa 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2534,  to 
provide  for  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  health-care  personnel 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration.  S. 
759.  to  provide  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  their  costs  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  outpatient 
medical  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans'   Administration    to   veterans    for 
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non-service-connected  disabilities  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  health  in- 
surance or  similar  contracts,  and  S. 
1523  and  H.R.  4015,  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Citizen  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury,    Postal    Service,    and    General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year  'l981    for  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2492,  proposed 
Ocean    Thermal    Energy    Conversion 
Act 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Subcommittee 
To    receive    the    U.S.    Postal    Service's 
annual  report  from  Postmaster  Gener- 
al William  F.  Bolger,  and  to  resume 
hearings  on  S.  2558,  H.R.  79  and  826, 
bills  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper 
ations  and  to  provide  continued  finan- 
cial security  for  the  Postal  Service. 

357  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic   "Or- 
ganized  Crime  and   the   Use  of  Vio- 
lence." 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
"Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377.  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro 
grams   administered    by    the   Depart 
ment  of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To    hold   hearings   on   Issues   Congress 
might    consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  decade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funos  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 
9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  price  vola- 
tility of  the  silver  futures  market. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Small 
Business  Energy  Conservation  Act. 

424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sut)committee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sutxiommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  Federal 
building       prospectus       in      Jamaica 
Queens,  New  York. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic  "Or- 
ganized  Crime  and  the   Use  of  Vio- 
lence." 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
gasoline  allocation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  topic  "Orga- 
nized Crime  and  the  Use  of  Violence. ' 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion SulKommlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, focusing  on  the  opportu- 
nities for  energy  conservation  by  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  the  effects 
of  conservation  on  the  ability  of  those 
cooperatives     to     remain     financially 
sound. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Sutxiommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1981   for   the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  sind  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Sut>com- 

mittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  H.R.  6613.  to  prohib- 
it the  regulation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Elnvlronment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MATS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fossil 
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programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  9 

9:30  am. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proE>osed 
Triinsportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fi.scal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
prograjns  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To   resume   hearings   to  explore  Initia- 
tives   to    stimulate    opportunities    for 
continued  work  for  older  persons. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
10.00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 


MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish   a   cost-of-living    increase 
for  service-connected   disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 


April  23,  1980 


JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


APRIL  25 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  Reclamation 
and  Enforcement.  Department  of  the 
Interior. 


April  2i,  1980 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Heflin)  . 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Thou  who  withholds  no  good  gift 
from  those  who  walk  uprightly  and  call 
upon  Thee  with  sincere  hearts,  help  us 
this  day  to  think  upon  what  is  true  and 
Just  and  righteous  in  Thy  sight.  Grant 
us  grace  to  speak  prudently  when  we 
must  speak:  to  remain  silent  when  we 
have  nothing  to  say;  to  learn  by  listen- 
ing and  by  study;  to  be  unafraid  of  the 
hard  decision;  to  act  according  to  Thy 
will  as  we  understand  it.  and  to  leave 
the  consequences  to  Thy  Providence.  Re- 
ward our  faithfulness  by  souls  at  peace 
with  Thee. 

'We  pray  in  His  name  who  is  the  Way, 
the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  of  the  time  allotted  to  me  under 
the  order. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
OUR  DUTY  TO  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  PROXMLRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  last  few  days, 
I  have  spoken  of  Raoul  Wallenberg, 
the  remarkable  Swedish  gentile  who  de- 
voted his  life  to  helping  rescue  Jews 
who  suffered  in  Hitler's  terrible  purge  in 
World  War  U. 

Today,  I  want  to  speak  of  his  opponent 
in  that  deadly  struggle  to  save  Jewish 
lives,  Adolf  Eichmann.  Time  magazine 
recently  announced  the  inclusion  of  part 
of  Eichmann  s  personal  memoirs  in  an 
upcoming  book  by  Gideon  Hausner,  the 
man  who  prosecuted  him.  Eichmann 
wrote  these  memoirs  while  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  an  appeal  of  his  sentence  in 
Israel. 

Eichmann  was  executed  on  May  31. 
1962,  for  his  role  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Jewish  people.  The  legacy  he  left  in  terms 
of  death,  suffering,  and  agony  can  never 
be  balanced.  It  must  never  be  forgotten. 

His  personal  memoirs  are  a  part  of  that 
legacy.  They  are  a  testament  to  the  dis- 
eased mind  that  could  contemplate  and 
carry  out  such  a  diabolical  plot. 


At  one  point  in  his  writing,  Eichmann 
declares: 

The  Holocaust  was  the  greatest  crime  in 
history.  I  was  never  taken  In  by  the  mysti- 
cism of  Nazi  ideology.  My  views  never 
matched  the  official  line.  I  always  had  doubts 

Yet  this  same  man  can  also  write: 
The    Gods    I     worshiped     demanded     the 

dance  of  death.  I  had  no  choice  and  whoever 

claims  otherwise  Is  a  liar. 

The  reasoning  is  absurd.  Nobody  can 
rationalize  genocide.  Nothing  can  justify 
it. 

The  Time  article  ends  by  stimmariz- 
ing  continuing  efforts  to  apprehend 
Nazi  war  criminals.  Three  former  Ge- 
stapo agents  were  convicted  recently  in 
Cologne  and  are  currently  awaiting  the 
results  of  an  appeal  to  higher  courts. 

The  one  paragraph  summary  at  the 
end  of  the  article  makes  a  very  impor- 
tant point.  It  ties  the  past  with  the  pres- 
ent. Genocide  occtirred  35  years  ago.  But 
these  trials  today  must  remind  us  that 
the  effects  of  genocide  reverberate 
through  time.  The  aftermath  of  geno- 
cide cannot  be  confined  to  an  arbitrary 
nimiber  of  years.  Genocide  is  an  abid- 
ing stain  on  all  himian  cultiu-e.  a  stain 
time  will  not  erase. 

The  Time  article  points  out  that  the 
effects  of  genocide  against  the  Jews  are 
still  present.  But  I  have  a  more  impor- 
tant point  to  make.  I  want  to  ask 
whether  genocide  still  occurs.  To  the 
shame  of  all  humanity,  the  answer  is 
an  unequivocal  "Yes."  Six  miUion  Jews 
were  exterminated  by  Hitler  during 
World  War  II.  Tens  of  thousands  of 
tribesmen  were  persecuted  and  destroyed 
by  Idi  Amin  in  Uganda. 

What  have  we  done  about  genocide? 
To  the  shame  of  us  all,  nothing. 

Nothing  done  in  the  face  of  these 
shocking,  blatant  examples  of  genocide 
in  our  time  is  intolerable.  The  isolation 
of  the  Jewish  holocaust  in  history  is  not 
an  excuse  for  inaction.  It  is  not  an  iso- 
lated historical  example.  We  have  other 
shocking  examples  of  genocide  before 
us.  We  have  examples  in  history.  But  I 
hope  and  pray  that  we  do  not  have  anv 
in  our  future. 

■What  can  the  Senate  do  to  prevent 
further  instances  of  genocide?  The  Sen- 
ate can  act  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention.  This  convention  seeks  to 
formally  proscribe  genocide  as  an  inter- 
national crime.  It  seeks  to  formally  pun- 
ish an  outrage  against  the  basic  premise 
of  a  civilized  world.  It  embodies  in  for- 
mal law  our  disgust  for  this  heinous 
crime. 

We  must  act  now  lest  our  descendants 
be  forced  to  bear  the  burden  of  our  in- 
action by  bearing  witness  to  further 
cases  of  genocide.  We  have  a  duty  to  our 
descendants,  to  future  generations,  and 
to  the  very  concept  of  a  civilized  world 
to  act  now  to  prevent  genocide. 


I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Time  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Prison  Memoir     Eichmann's  Plea  for  a 
REPRnrv'E 

"The  Gods  I  worshiped  demanded  the 
dance  of  death  I  had  no  choice,  and  who- 
ever claims  otherwise  Is  a  liar."  So  wrote 
Adolf  Eichmann.  after  his  four-month  lybl 
trial  In  Israel,  as  he  attempted  to  Justify  his 
role  in  the  wartime  deaths  of  millions  of 
Jews  The  onetime  SS  officer  who  was  chiefly 
responsible  for  carrying  out  the  Pinal  Solu- 
tion of  the  Third  Reich's  "Jewish  problem 
even  Insisted  that  he  was  not  antl-Semltic 
Eichmann  had  made  that  claim  somewhat 
obliquely  In  court  and  more  directly  In  a 
lengthy  "confession"  to  a  German  Journalist 
that  was  published  by  Life  In  1960  He  re- 
peated that  disavowal  In  a  little-known,  long 
suppressed  personal  memoir  that  Is  now 
coming  to  light.  Declared  Hchmann:  "The 
Holocaust  was  the  greatest  crime  in  history. 
I  was  never  taken  in  by  the  mysticism  of 
Nazi  Ideology  My  views  never  matched  the 
official  line  I  could  never  Identify  with  the 
objectives  of  national  socialism,  I  always  had 
doubts," 

These  statements  disavowing  Nazism  are 
contained  in  a  rambling  account  of  his  life 
that  Eichmann  wrote  in  prison  while  await- 
ing the  results  of  an  appeal  of  his  convic- 
tion. (The  appeal  was  rejected  by  Israel's 
Supreme  Court,  and  on  May  31,  1962.  he  was 
executed  by  hanging  i  The  apparent  purpose 
of  his  memoir  was  to  tXDlster  his  chances  ol 
a  reprieve  and  to  arouse  public  sympathy, 
Eichmann  asked  his  defense  attorney.  Rob- 
ert Servatlus.  to  seek  permission  for  its  pub- 
lication. The  trial  prosecutor.  Gideon  Haus- 
ner refu.sed;  then  Premier  David  Ben- 
Gurlon  ordered  that  the  manuscript  be  stip- 
pressed  for  15  years  and  placed  m  the  state 
archives  Its  existence  was  known  to  only  a 
few  people 

Portions  of  the  memoir  will  be  contained 
In  an  updated  Hebrew  edition  of  Hausner's 
1966  book  on  the  trial.  Justice  m  Jerusalem. 
which  will  be  published  In  Israel  this  March 
Hausner.  who  Is  now  chairman  of  the  Yad 
Vashem  memorial  to  Holocavist  victims  In 
Jerusalem,  feels  the  entire  manuscript  should 
not  be  published  on  the  grounds  that  It  Is 
rambling,  repetitive  and  stuffed  with  what 
he  calls  the  typical  Nazi  "Jargon  of  violence." 
Besides  adds  Israel's  former  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. "I  felt  that  Eichmann  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  make  his  defense  during  the 
trial,  and  did  not  feel  that  we  owed  him  any 
other  platform" 

Nonetheless,  the  excerpts  that  Hausner 
does  Include  contain  .'iome  Interesting  tidbits 
Although  ETlchmann.  prior  to  his  arrest,  had 
proudly  professed  his  alleelance  to  Hitler,  he 
warns  In  his  memoir  "against  following  Idols, 
like  the  parched  bones  drying  up  In  the  des- 
ert," The  warning  was  directed  to  both  the 
next  generation — "The  youth  of  the  world 
should  unite  The  adults  failed  " — and  to 
women — "Maybe  women  should  be  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  world  because 
they  are  led  by  emotion  and  not  by  intellect. 
Mayt)e  they  would  do  better  than  we  did." 
Eichmann   al.so   discloses   that   he   had   been 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sf>oken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ordered  to  check  out  the  racial  origins  of  the 
"Diet  Chief."  the  code  name  for  Hitler's  mis- 
tress. Eva  Braun  It  was  discovered  that 
Braun  was  one-thlrtvsecond  Jewish 


beyond  his  keen  intellect,  beyond  his  leg- 
islative skill — is  a  special  personal  qual- 
ity that  has  been  of  enormous  value  to 
this  country  and  its  government  these 
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terials — even  air  and  fresh  water— are 
vulnerable  One-third  of  the  world's  ara- 
ble land  may  be  destroyed  by  the  end  of 
this  centurv.  More  chanep   and  at  rmraT. 
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and  away  from  equity  financing  for  high- 
risk  ventures  capable  of  producing  inno- 
vation. They  postpone  development  of 


With  more  vision  and  plausibihty,  the 
United  State.s  would  combine  an  intelli- 
gently balanced  budget  with  efforts  to 


pared  with  32  percent  in  thLs  country. 
German  deficits  are  relatively  larger, 
their      public      investments      relatively 
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ordered  to  check  out  the  racial  origins  of  the 
"Diet  Chief,"  the  code  name  for  Hitler's  mis- 
tress. Eva  Braun  It  was  discovered  that 
Braun  was  one-thlrtysecond  Jewish 

Hausner  gives  no  credibility  to  Eichmann's 
prison  denials  "I  don't  believe  him  when  he 
says  he  Is  not  anti-Semitic  We  have  evidence 
of  his  own  acts.  -And  we  have  other  private 
remarks  of  his  in  which  he  gives  vent  to  his 
feeling  that  he  would  have  been  happy  If  all 
11.3  million  Jews  had  been  exterminated  " 

Meanwhile,  the  exposure  of  Eichmann's  co- 
workers continues.  In  Cologne,  three  former 
Gestapo  agents — one  the  mayor  of  a  Bavarian 
town — were  conv.oted  of  deporting  73.000 
French  Jews  and  Communists  to  Nazi  con- 
centration camps  The  longest  sentence  given 
was  for  twelve  years.  During  the  18-week 
trial,  which  was  attended  by  dozens  of  angry 
survivors  of  Auschwitz  and  Trebllnka.  the 
defendants  denied  knowing  at  the  time  the 
real  purpose  of  the  death  camps  They  were 
Imprisoned  last  week  while  a  higher  court 
heard  their  appeals 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  tbe  majority  leader,  for  so  gra- 
ciously yielding.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
does  any  other  Senator  wish  to  have  me 
yield  time?  Does  the  minority  leader 
need  additional  time? 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
offer  to  yield  to  me  the  time  remaining 
under  the  standing  order. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
CONGRESSIONAL  SERVICE  BY 
SENATOR  MATHIAS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
marks  the  20th  year  of  congressional 
service  for  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias 

This  is  an  anniversary  well  worth 
celebrating,  because  Mac  Mathias  has 
been  a  civilizing,  illuminating,  inspiring 
influence  in  the  public  affairs  of  this 
country  during  two  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging decades  in  our  history. 

The  Senate  has  been  especially  fortu- 
nate these  last  12  years  to  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wise  counsel  and  his  sound 
and  independent  judgment  on  the  major 
issues  of  our  time 

We  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
are  very  proud  to  count  a  man  of  Mac 
Mathias'  calibre  among  our  number, 
and  he  has  distinguished  our  party  with 
his  talented  service. 

As  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  be- 
ing able  to  turn  to  Mac  Mathias  on 
many  occasions  to  seek  his  advice  on 
matters  of  party  policy,  to  gain  his  in- 
sights on  legislative  procedures  that  will 
advance  those  policies,  and  to  share  the 
special  perspective  on  national  issues 
which  is  his  trademark  in  the  Senate. 

But  the  surpassing  quality  of  Mac 
Mathias— beyond  his  broad  experience. 


beyond  his  keen  intellect,  beyond  his  leg- 
islative skill — is  a  special  personal  qual- 
ity that  has  been  of  enormous  value  to 
this  country  and  its  government  these 
last  20  years. 

It  is  the  quality  of  absolute  integrity — 
a  combination  of  courage,  devotion  to 
duty,  profound  patriotism,  loyalty,  per- 
sonal grace,  and  commonsense — which 
has  made  Mac  Mathias  a  man  of  enor- 
mous influence  for  the  good  of  his  State 
and  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

The  people  of  Maryland  have  sent 
Mac  Mathias  to  the  Senate  in  1968  and 
1974 — years  of  national  trial  when  calm 
and  reasoned  voices  were  most  in  need. 

The  election  of  1980  finds  us  in  another 
time  of  trial,  with  economic  distress  here 
at  home  and  dangerous  tensions  abroad. 
We  need  the  calm,  reasoned,  powerful 
voice  of  Mac  Mathias  in  the  Senate  now 
more  than  ever  before,  and  I  fervently 
hope  the  people  of  Maryland  will  elect 
him  to  a  third  term  this  November. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois  need 
additional  time  beyond  the  time  under 
his  order? 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  No.  Mr.  President.  I 
need  no  additional  time. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
STEVENSON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  iMr.  Stevenson)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE   UNCONVENTIONAL   ECONOMIC 
WISDOM 

Mr.  STEVENSON  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  seventies  the  prices 
of  food.  gold,  and  oil  increased  several 
fold.  The  dollar  was  unhitched  from  gold 
and  sank  like  a  barometer  of  world  con- 
fidence in  our  ability  to  discipline  our- 
selves and  compete,  llie  International 
Monetary  System  the  United  States 
helped  forge  at  Bretton  Woods  collapsed, 
and  more  than  a  trillion  dollars  in  xeno- 
currencies  came  to  speed  about  the  world 
in  mysterious,  sometimes  destabilizing. 
and  inflationary  ways.  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  their  preconceptions,  like 
their  factories,  obliterated  in  World  War 
n.  began  to  win  the  new  world  war  for 
markets  and  trade.  Another  wave  of 
•competition  appeared,  as  a  handful  of 
less  developed  countries  came  on  stream 
with  modern  steel  mills  and  low-cost 
textiles.  Other  countries  neared  insol- 
vency, as  a  revolution  of  rising  expecta- 
tions swept  through  the  Third  World 
and  was  disappointed,  leaving  an  embit- 
tered, imstable  majority  of  nations  in 
global  politics. 

By  the  end  of  the  century,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  may  increase  50  per- 
cent. Already  half  a  billion  of  the  world's 
people  are  hungry.  Humanity  approaches 
the  margins  of  survival  as  the  United 
States,  like  other  nations,  pays  farmers 
not  to  produce  food.  The  world's  availa- 
ble sources  of  oil  and  other  essential  ma- 


terials— even  air  and  fresh  water — are 
vulnerable.  One-third  of  the  world's  ara- 
ble land  may  be  destroyed  by  the  end  of 
this  centur>'.  More  change,  and  at  accel- 
erating rates,  is  the  only  certainty. 
Everything  is  changing,  except  the  ortho- 
doxies which  shape  attitudes  and  poli- 
cies in  America. 

In  America,  the  frontiers  are  long  gone. 
Our  cities  are  aging  and  crowded,  the 
environment  expensive  to  protect.  Cheap 
labor  comes  only  with  foreign  immi- 
grants and  refugees  we  no  longer  wel- 
come. The  United  States,  although  ad- 
vantaged still,  is  dependent  like  other 
nations  on  expensive  foreign  sources  of 
the  most  essential  materials,  including 
oil. 

In  the  aftermath  of  World  War  n,  we 
were  not  hesitant  before  large  challenges. 
We  did  not  lack  ideas  about  what  to  do. 
The  United  States  led  the  postwar  re- 
covery of  Europe  and  built  global  insti- 
tutions which  gave  the  world  a  measure 
of  peace  and  stability.  Later,  it  pushed 
back  the  frontiers  of  human  knowledge, 
eliminated  polio  and  TB.  and  sent  men 
to  the  Moon. 

Today,  our  politics  produces  little  to 
correct  the  underlying  causes  of  the 
world's  and  our  own  insecurity — includ- 
ing dependence  on  undependable  sources 
of  oil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  an  ongoing 
war  in  the  Middle  East.  It  produces  con- 
ventional wisdom — a  peace  process  that 
produces  no  peace  nor  rights  of  self- 
determination  for  Palestinians,  SALT 
agreements  and  more  arms,  inflation, 
and  recession,  more  methods  without 
ends.  The  budget,  it  is  said,  must  be  in- 
creased for  defense  and  decreased  for 
inflation. 

Our  security  has  less  to  do  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  defense  budgets  than  with 
the  wisdom  of  our  diplomacy  and  the 
strength  of  our  economy.  Not  many  free 
societies  have  long  survived  18-percent 
inflation.  The  world's  stability  and  our 
security  depend  on  the  great  locomotive 
force  of  the  U.S.  economy.  Social  justice, 
the  unifying  confidence  of  the  American 
people — everything  is  tied  together  and 
dependent  on  the  American  economy, 
which  is.  itself,  a  reflection  of  our  soci- 
ety's vitality  In  terms  of  sound  growth, 
stable  prices,  employment  opportunities, 
innovation,  and  productivity,  the  U.S. 
economy  is  sick. 

Our  economic  policies,  like  the  im- 
pulses which  pa.ss  for  foreign  policy,  are 
reactions  to  symptoms.  They  rarely  ad- 
dress the  phenomena  which  gave  rise  to 
them.  The  Nation  suffers  the  worst  price 
inflation  in  its  peacetime  history.  The 
conventional  wisdom  assigns  the  cause 
to  excessive  demand — that  is  to  say,  ex- 
cessive spending  by  Government  and 
consumers.  The  conventional  response  is 
to  decrease  Federal  spending,  with  budget 
cuts  for  everything,  except  the  military, 
credit  controls,  and  the  highest  interest 
rates  in  history. 

These  orthodoxies  may  strengthen  the 
dollar  temporarily,  but  they  retard  mod- 
ernization and  investment  in  productive 
sectors.  Nineteen-percent  interest  rates 
divert  money  away  from  long-term  in- 
vestments in  housing  and  efBcient  plants. 
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and  away  from  equity  financing  for  high- 
risk  ventures  capable  of  producing  inno- 
vation. They  postpone  development  of 
the  energy,  food  production,  health  and 
transportation  systems,  and  high  tech- 
nology industries  which  could,  over  time. 
.stabilize  prices.  Low  rates  of  productivity 
growth  produce  more  inflation.  And  with 
more  inflation,  more  stagnation,  more 
budget  deficits,  trade  deficits,  weak  cur- 
rencies, and  declining  growth  rates  the 
world  over,  the  wheel  takes  another  turn. 
An  unconventional  wisdom  holds  that 
our  economic  problems  are  structural. 
It  holds  that  the  neglect  of  long-term 
imperatives  has  undermined  our  scope 
for  short-term  control  of  the  economy. 
Unlike  familiar  business  cycles,  persistent 
inflation  and  structural  stagnation  do 
not  yield  readily  to  fiscal  and  monetary 
tools.  An  unconventional  wisdom  sug- 
gests that  this  infiation  is  not  caused 
by  excessive  demand  or  overheating. 

Inflation  can  accompany  decreased 
demand  as  companies  increase  prices  to 
maintain  profits  on  smaller  volumes  of 
sales,  or  as  they  say.  to  cover  increased 
costs.  As  labor  productivity  goes  down, 
the  wages  of  organized  labor  go  up.  This 
inflation  is  caused  by  distortions  in  the 
marketplace  and  inefficiencies  and  high 
producer  costs,  of  which  food  and  energy- 
costs  are  examples.  It  is  caused  by  in- 
sufficient capacity  in  some  industries, 
overcapacity  in  others,  and  Government 
policies  which  inhibit  productivity,  in- 
vestment and  exports.  It  is  caused  by  a 
psychology  which  anticipates  more  in- 
flation. It  is  caused  by  nations  and  cor- 
porations competing  for  xenocurrencies 
at  ever  higher  interest  rates.  And  it  will 
not  be  cured  by  economic  orthodoxies, 
including  wage  and  price  controls.  Con- 
trols are  more  symptomatic  relief- 
more  excuses  for  doing  nothing.  And  do- 
ing nothing  already  threatens  collapse 
of  the  International  Financial  S.vstem. 

Nearly  $400  billion  in  market  value 
has  been  lost  in  the  collapse  of  Wall 
Street  bond  markets  since  last  October. 
OPEC  oil  producers  prefer  foreign 
banks  for  investment  of  their  $120  bil- 
lion surplus  this  year.  Some  bank  loans 
to  nations  and  businesses  are  turning 
soft.  And  as  corporations  and  banks 
compete  for  funds  at  high  interest  rates, 
the  danger  of  a  liquidity  squeeze — even 
a  panic— looms.  For  lack  of  secure,  po- 
litically acceptable  and  inflation-proof 
investment  vehicles,  the  foreign  oil  pro- 
ducers are  cutting  back  production.  The 
political  imponderables  of  this  disor- 
dered world  weigh  heavily  against  the 
success  of  poUcies  based  on  abstractions 
about  the  behavior  of  nations  and  mar- 
kets in  the  18th  century. 

The  economic  orthodoxies  of  the 
seventies  are  being  played  out.  like  those 
during  the  twenties,  little  heeding  the 
structural  causes  of  inflation  and  stag- 
nation in  a  changing  world.  This  process 
could  continue  until  the  futility  of  the 
conventional  wisdom  is  inescapable 
again,  and  the  Government  is  pressed  to 
act  m  ways  which  cause  permanent 
damage  to  a  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  is  still  basically  sound 


With  more  vision  and  plausibility,  the 
United  States  would  combine  an  intelli- 
gently balanced  budget  with  efforts  to 
remedy  structural,  economic  defects. 
Our  actions  would  address,  and  not  ex- 
acerbate, our  problems.  They  would 
have  a  global  dimension. 

In  Japan  the  invisible  hand  of  Adam 
Smith  is  the  visible  hand  of  government 
and  industry  establishing  sound  direc- 
tions for  the  economy.  In  Japan,  busi- 
ness and  government  look  to  the  next 
decade,  not  the  next  profit  and  loss 
statement.  Japan  is  committed  to  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  produces  for  a  global 
market,  exports  and  brings  wealth,  em- 
ployment and  the  fastest  rising  stand- 
ard of  living  anywhere  to  its  people. 

The  Japanese  Government  does  not 
■'cool  off"  demand  pres.sures  that  far  ex- 
ceed our  own.  Until  recently  Japanese 
interest  rates  were  maintained  below  5 
percent.  Even  now  they  are  half  our  own 
rates;  and  there  is  no  shortage  of  capi- 
tal for  the  targeted  industries  of  Japa- 
nese growth.  Last  year,  the  Japanese 
Governments  budget  deficit  was  $62  bil- 
lion— more  than  the  central  govern- 
ments deficits  of  the  United  States. 
Britain,  and  France  combined.  And  its 
inflation  rate  was  under  5  percent. 
Japan  follows  the  reverse  of  our  conven- 
tional wisdom.  It  makes  choices.  It  in- 
vests in  its  economy,  not  its  military, 
and  then  it  markets  its  products  aggres- 
sively in  the  world. 

An  unconventional  wisdom  suggests 
that  a  balanced  Government  budget 
is  no  more  important  than  what  a  gov- 
ernment does  with  its  revenues.  A  nation 
that  uses  Federal  moneys  for  farm  price 
supports,  corporate  geriatrics  and  billion 
dollar  race  tracks  for  missiles  should  not 
be  surprised  by  inflation  rates  of  20  per- 
cent. Our  Government  subsidizes  the 
least  competitive  industries  and  shelters 
agriculture  pnd  the  po'Aerful  in  labor  and 
industry  from  the  natural  workings  of 
the  market.  It  resists,  instead  of  facilitat- 
ing, adju.stment  to  change.  At  the  same 
time,  it  ignores  the  unnatural  workings 
of  a  market  which  assigns  the  highest 
stock  values  to  gambling  houses,  a  mar- 
ket which  neglects  the  imperatives  of 
competition  in  a  resource  hungry,  inter- 
dependent world,  and  indulges  extrava- 
gant products,  planned  obsolescence,  ex- 
cessive advertising  and  layer  upon  layer 
of  legal,  accounting  and  other  transac- 
tional costs.  The  credit  controls,  like  the 
budget  cuts,  will  affect  demand  in  a  tiny 
part  of  a  $2  trillion  economy  and  do  lit- 
tle to  assure  credit  for  the  most  produc- 
tive purposes. 

Priorities  are  needed  which  squeeze 
waste  from  the  economic  system,  enlarge 
investments  in  human  knowledge  and 
real  wealth,  and  enhance  the  quality  of 
life.  Those  priorities  are  not  likely  to  be 
set  by  zero-base  budgets,  the  budgetary 
meat  axe,  indiscriminate  tax  cuts,  credit 
and  price  controls,  or  social  nostrums 
which  ultimately  require  everybody  to 
subsidize  everybody  else  through  the 
clumsy  offices  of  the  Government. 

The  West  German  Government,  at  all 
levels,  spends  46  percent  of  GNP.  as  com- 


pared with  32  percent  in  this  country. 
German  deficits  are  relatively  larger, 
their  public  investments  relatively 
higher,  and  public  sector  debt  in  that 
country — as  in  Japan — is  growing  rap- 
idly. In  this  country  the  Federal  debt 
has  declined  steadily,  as  a  percent  of 
GNP.  since  1946.  Our  orthodoxies  insist 
these  are  recipes  for  double-digit  infla- 
tion. Yet  in  West  Germany  prices  rose 
less  than  6  percent  last  year.  The  experi- 
ence of  Germany  and  Japan  indicates 
that  the  soundness  of  economic  decisions 
is  more  important  than  whether  they  are 
made  in  the  public  or  private  sectors  and 
that  it  is  possible  to  combine  strengths 
from  both  sides.  The  United  States  tends 
to  combine  the  weaknesses  of  both.  The 
Government  and  marketplace  are  en- 
cumbered by  habit  and  procedure.  Deci- 
sions are  geared  to  the  status  quo.  The 
media,  and  therefore  the  market,  pay 
little  attention  to  the  realities  of  a  rap- 
idly changing  world,  until  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  said  that  structural  change  takes 
too  long.  But  nothing  will  be  done  with- 
out a  beginning,  and  much  can  be  done 
now.  Besides,  the  conventional  wisdom 
will  not  be  convincing  for  long  without 
recognition  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
inflation  and  recession.  The  conven- 
tional wisdom  buys  time.  Without  more 
it  could  help  plunge  the  world  into  de- 
pression. 

Noncommercial  uses  of  gasoline  .should 
be  taxed,  as  in  other  nations,  to  cut  con- 
sumption. Domestic  wellhead  oil  prices 
should  be  controlled  for  longer  and  at 
levels  which  give  US  producers  ade- 
quate incentives  to  produce  and  con- 
sumers an  incentive  to  consene  "Decon- 
trol" puts  an  OPEC  floor  under  domestic 
oil  prices — and,  therefore,  under  all  do- 
mestic energy  prices,  producing  a  "wind- 
fall" that  is  taxed  for  some  producers 
and  suppliers,  not  for  others.  An  uncon- 
ventional strategy  would  hit  the  energy 
waste  with  gas  taxes  and  spare  the  back- 
bone of  our  energy  intensive,  developed 
economy,  restoring  some  advantage  of 
the  United  States  in  a  competitive 
world.  The  gas  tax  revenues  could  be 
used  to  reduce  social  security  taxes,  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  investment  and 
productivity,  and  move  the  United  States 
toward  a  genuinely  balanced  budget. 

A  national  oil  and  gas  corporation 
could  negotiate  in  cooperation  with  other 
consumer  nations  for  oil  at  stable  prices 
and  assured  amounts.  We  might  then 
with  the  World  Bank  and  the  national 
companies  of  other  nations  undertake  to 
explore  for  and  develop  alternative  for- 
eign sources  of  oil  and  gas.  using  U.S. 
capital  and  technology,  including  satel- 
lites. U.S.  energy  policy,  like  most  of  our 
policies,  lacks  a  global  dimension. 

The  unconventional  wLsdom  attacks  in- 
flation's sources  at  home  and  in  the  world 
one  by  one.  Hospital  costs  could  be  con- 
tained now.  while  incentives  are  devel- 
oped over  time  to  keep  people  healthy  in- 
stead of  expensively  curing  the  un- 
healthy. Transportation  costs  could  be 
cut  by  trucking  deregulation.  Small 
farmers  could  be  supported  with  de- 
ficiency payments  instead  of  inflationarj- 
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sures  for  protection  must  be  resisted,  and     crVEL  RIGHTS  INSTITUTIONALIZED     terested.  in  my  judgment,  in  the  people 
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price  supports  and  set-asides.  Repeal  of 
the  Davis -Bacon  Law  and  enactment  of 
a  subminimum  wage  for  youth  would  re- 
duce inflation  and  unemployment.  The 
regulatory  impediments  to  increased 
labor  and  capital  productivity  are  num- 
berless. 

The  jawbone  could  be  given  some 
teeth — the  council  on  wage  and  price  sta- 
bility given  the  staff  and  power  to  moni- 
tor wage  and  price  mcreases.  Insulated 
from  political  and  economic  pressures, 
it  could  assess  publicly  the  economic  im- 
plications of  public  policies  before  they 
are  adopted.  It  could  monitor  organized 
labor  and  organized  business  and  ex- 
pose unjustifiable   economic    behavior. 

The  United  States  could  authorize 
trading  companies  and  develop  an  ex- 
port policy  to  expand  our  declining  share 
of  world  trade  and  sustain  that  universal 
currency,  the  once  almighty  dollar.  A 
weak  dollar  increases  the  costs  of  im- 
ports, including  oil.  and  allows  domestic 
manufacturers  to  increase  the  price  of 
their  products,  a  double  source  of  infla- 
tion. The  nations  which  trade  most  suc- 
cessfully have  strong  currencies  and  the 
lowest  inflation  rates. 

After  the  Civil  War,  money  created  to 
finance  it  was  .soaked  up  by  reconstruc- 
tion, industrialization  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  West.  In  the  early  sixties 
high  levels  of  investment,  associated  re- 
search and  development  and  high  rates 
of  productivity  growth  helped  sustain 
high  levels  of  demand  and  sharply  rising 
wages  without  inflation. 

The  production  of  energy,  housing, 
health  services,  food  and  other  goods, 
research  and  technology,  job  training,  the 
exploration  of  the  universe  and  the 
oceans  are  today  altogether  more  prom- 
ising means  of  controUing  inflation  than 
indiscriminate  attempts  to  decrease  the 
demand  for  goods  and  the  caoital  for 
their  production.  This  is  an  old  Amer- 
ican notion  that  once  had  something  to 
do  with  entrepreneurship  and  ingenuity 
but  is  better  evidenced  today  in  West 
Germany  and  Japan. 

Some  things  must  be  done — even  if  by 
the  Government.  Other  nations  under- 
stand that.  They  have  national  fuel  and 
transportation  companies.  Their  indus- 
trial and  tax  policies  support  industrv. 
Government  and  industrv  cooperate  and 
produce  results. 

An  assembly  plant  in  Japan  produces 
1.300  cars  a  day  and  is  manned  by  67 
workers.  Between  10.000  and  15.000  ro- 
bots are  on  line  throughout  Japanese 
industry:  the  U.S.  lags  far  behind  The 
plight  of  the  U.S.  domestic  auto  industry 
IS  symptomatic  of  a  disease  spreading  to 
the  most  technology  intensive  sectors. 

The  Japanese  already  have  roughly  40 
percent  of  the  world  market  for  semicon- 
ductors. They  may  have  a  corner  on  the 
memory  market  by  the  mid-1980s  That 
depends  as  much  on  capiui  and  market- 
tog  as  on  technology— and  thev  have  the 
edge.  The  Japanese  computer  industry 
is  organized  by  government  for  invest- 
ment basic  research  and  global  competi- 
tion. Back  in  the  United  States,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  trying  to  break  up 


IBM.  The  U.S.  semiconductor  industry 
with  annual  growth  rates  of  28  percent 
and  competitive  prices  for  its  products  is 
being  driven  out  of  the  market  by  poli- 
cies which  dry  up  capital  for  all  but  the 
largest  companies.  What  is  happening 
with  respect  to  semiconductors  is  being 
repeated  less  obviously  in  robotics,  bio- 
engineering,  lasers  and  most  nonmilitary 
high  technology  fields. 

As  the  United  States  enters  the  space 
shuttle  era,  the  West  Germans,  French 
and  others  are  poised  to  exploit  oppor- 
tunities for  materials  processing  in  a  zero 
gravity  environment,  and  perhaps  for 
routine  manufacturing  in  space.  Budget 
cutting  has  forced  NASA  to  schedule  only 
nine  experiments  for  the  shuttle  space 
lab.  The  Europeans  plan  39.  The  French 
plan  their  own  fully  automated,  un- 
manned space  lab;  Japan  has  committed 
about  $1  billion  a  year  to  space  exploi- 
tation, including  materials  research. 

The  conventional  wisdom  of  indis- 
criminate budget  cuts  comes  down  on 
space  sciences  and  applications,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  meager  sup- 
port for  industrial  innovation,  high  en- 
ergy physics,  aeronautics,  energy  and  ag- 
ricultural research,  mass  transit,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health— the  growth 
oriented,  price  stabilizing  activities  of 
the  Government.  The  conventional  wis- 
dom strikes  hard  at  potentials  for  in- 
creased productivity  in  the  public  and 
private  sectors.  Investments  in  basic  re- 
search do  not  yield  immediate  results. 
They  are  not  susceptible  to  quantitative 
analyses  and  cost  benefit  ratios.  The 
benefits  from  applied  research  are  dif- 
ficult to  quantify,  and  no  attempt  is 
made  to  factor  in  the  revenues  to  Gov- 
ernment which  they  generate.  Activities 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  which 
are  not  geared  to  immediate  returns  and 
lack  powerful  constituencies  suffer  from 
the  conventional  wisdom.  The  most  pro- 
ductive activities  of  Government  and 
business  lose  out  under  pressures  from 
the  status  quo. 

The  political  victors  of  1980  may  suffer 
the  political  consequences  of  their  eco- 
nomic orthodoxies  for  years  to  come 

The  Nation  will  enter  the  1980's  with 
a  budget  surplus.  It  will  enter  the  1980's 
with  no  comprehensive  energy  policy,  no 
food  policy,  no  export  strategy,  no  space 
policy,  no  strateg>-  to  repair  the  world's 
institutions  for  trade,  development  and 
money.  It  enters  the  eighties  with  an  ag- 
ing industrial  structure  and  no  indus- 
trial strategy.  We  do  not  have  to  look  far 
for  signs  of  the  Chrysler  syndrome; 
Ford,  United  States  Steel,  the  textile  in- 
dustry, all  are  in  for  a  wave  of  radical 
retooling  if  they  are  to  remain  compe- 
titive. Without  adjustment  mechanisms 
to  assist  displaced  workers  and  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  capital  to  productive  sec- 
tors, political  pressures  for  employment 
will  lock  the  country  into  the  spiral  of 
subsidies,  inefficiency  and  declining  pro- 
ductivity which  have  crippled  the  British 
economy.  There,  the  Government  spends 
$2  million  a  day  to  support  the  uncom- 
petitive British  steel.  The  United  States 
already  has  a  $500  milhon  loan  guaran- 


tee program   to  keep  steel  firms  here 
afioat. 

An  industrial  strategy  for  the  United 
States  would  help  businesses  adapt  to 
change  and  assume  some  responsibility 
for  the  retraining  and  relocation  of 
workers  in  declining  sectors.  This  does 
not  mean  Federal  programs  or  Federal 
planning.  It  means  incentives,  such  as 
the  Belgians  have  adopted,  for  private 
firms  to  employ  and  retrain  workers  hurt 
by  structural  economic  change.  The  Ger- 
man experience  with  labor  participation 
in  management  should  be  examined  for 
ways  to  stimulate  worker  productivity 
and  labor  management  peace.  The  Jap- 
anese methods  for  achieving  quality  con- 
trol by  design  instead  of  labor  consum- 
ing inspection  and  repairs  deserves  more 
attention.  Capital  formation  in  produc- 
tive sectors  could  be  facilitated  by  ac- 
celerated depreciation  schedules,  lower 
capital  gains  tax  rates  to  revive  risk 
taking  and  incentives  to  investment  in 
R.  &D. 

Innovation  centers  could  bring  Gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  the  universities 
together  in  a  new  cooperative  effort  to 
develop  generic  technologies  for  U.S.  in- 
dustry. Other  nations  soak  up  our  tech- 
nology :  we  should  establish  an  inf orma- 
tion  system  which  soaks  up  theirs.  Gov- 
ernment support  for  basic  research 
should  be  increased.  The  most  competi- 
tive American  industries  are  those  which 
have  enjoyed  the  most  Government  sup- 
port, including  computers,  aerospace. 
and  agriculture.  But  efforts  to  enhance 
the  productivity  of  capital  and  labor  are 
cut  back  or  shunted  aside  by  the  obses- 
sion with  conventional  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary wisdom. 

I  have  spelled  out  elements  of  trade, 
food,  space,  and  industrial  policies  else- 
where, all  aimed  at  enhancing  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  United  States  in  a 
competitive  world.  But  a  competitive 
America  is  not  enough.  In  1930,  the  fi- 
nancial collapse  of  countries — heavily  in 
debt — helped  transform  the  American 
crash  into  a  global  depression.  This  year 
the  balance-of-payments  deficit  of  the 
non-oil-developing  countries  will  in- 
crease $20  billion  to  a  total  of  about  $60 
billion,  even  as  these  countries  spend  al- 
most one-fifth  of  their  export  earnings 
to  pay  interest  on  old  debts.  Upon  the 
continued  access  of  these  countries  to 
credit  and  trade  with  the  industrial 
countries  hangs  the  world's  stability— 
and  our  own  prosperity.  The  outflow  of 
funds  from  banks,  the  collapse  of  bond 
markets,  the  financial  requirements  of 
borrowers,  including  LDC's,  are  strain- 
ing the  resources  of  commercial  banks 
and  will  strain  official  credit  facilities. 

The  United  States  must  revive  the 
spirit  of  Bretton  Woods  and  help  the 
world  forge  institutions  for  the  future. 
The  IMF  must  be  expanded,  with  more 
supplemental  financing  for  the  poorest 
countries.  Starting  with  the  proposed 
substitution  account,  ways  must  be 
found  to  diversify  reserves  out  of  the 
uncertain  dollar  and  move  the  world 
toward  a  global  monetary  system  with  a 
dependable  unit  of  value.  World  pres- 
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sures  for  protection  must  be  resisted,  and 
trade  enriched  by  competitive  exports 
from  the  advanced  developing  countries. 
With  support  for  basic  research,  new 
technologies  and  the  industries  of  the 
future,  this  country,  like  Japan,  will  be 
able  to  cede  some  production  of  textiles, 
shipbuilding,  and  other  basic  industries 
to  the  South  Koreans,  Brazil,  and 
Mexico.  A  generation  hence,  it  will  be 
Nigeria  and  Pakistan,  They  will  all  be- 
come markets  for  American  food  and 
technology,  and  they  will  be  stable  and 
at  peace.  The  great  threat  to  these  coun- 
tries is  not  so  much  from  without,  as 
from  within,  them. 

The  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union 
is  in  these  countries  with  gaping  needs 
and  high  aspirations  and  three-fourths 
of  the  world's  people.  They  will  develop 
economically  or  suffer  convulsions  which 
make  them  susceptible  to  alien  philoso- 
phies and  hostile  ways  of  ordering  the 
world's  affairs.  The  West  has  much  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  technology,  capital, 
and  trade — this  Nation  most  of  all.  It  has 
most  to  lose.  Other  nations  are  stepping 
up  trade  and  aid,  including  Russia.  This 
is  a  far  less  expensive  approach  for  the 
United  States  than  arms  credits  and 
military  assistance  and  a  far  more  prom- 
ising means  of  competition  with  Russia. 

Somewhere  in  this  vast  country  lies 
the  vision  with  which  to  enlist  ourselves 
and  the  world  in  a  new  cooperative  effort 
to  enhance  the  security  and  welfare  of 
all.  But  we  are  practical  men,  and,  as 
John  Maynard  Keynes  warned,  practical 
men  are  usually  "slaves  to  the  ideas  of 
some  defunct  economist."  History  will 
not  deal  kindly  with  another  generation 
of  American  leaders  which  offered  noth- 
ing but  a  balanced  budget,  credit  con- 
trols, and  more  arms  in  the  face  of  global 
adversity  and  radical  change.  Great 
leaders  are  not  remembered  for  balanced 
budgets. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  vnll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  he  rescinded 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  15  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
mav  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  INSTITUTIONALIZED 
PERSONS — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  consideration  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10.  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases  involv- 
ing deprivations  of  rights  of  Institutionalized 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  considering  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  10.  In  my  opinion  H.R.  10 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  bills  that 
has  come  before  Congress  in  the  26  years 
I  have  been  a  Member. 

I  say  that  because  it  gives  the  Justice 
Department  the  right  to  institute  suits 
against  the  States.  Under  the  present 
law,  they  can  join  in  a  suit  as  amicus 
curiae  but  they  do  not  have  the  power 
to  institute  suits. 

I  can  understand  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment taking  a  position  after  someone  has 
brought  a  suit,  A  decision  could  be  made 
to  join  in  the  suit.  That  is  a  reasonable 
position.  But  whether  anyone  complains 
or  not — and  it  may  be  that  no  one  com- 
plains— the  Justice  Department,  under 
this  bill,  has  the  right  to  institute  a  suit 
against  any  State  in  this  Nation  for  any 
alleged  violation  which  is  chosen  under 
the  blank  check  given  in  this  bill. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  now  that 
I  do  not  think  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington are  any  more  interested  in  the 
inmates  of  institutions  in  Alabama. 
South  Carolina.  Indiana,  or  any  other 
State  than  are  the  people  in  those  States. 

The  Governors  of  the  Nation  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  The  State  attorneys 
general  of  this  Nation  are  opposed  to 
this  bill.  They  have  gone  on  record  and 
recently  in  their  spring  meetings  I  un- 
derstand they  reaffirmed  their  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  there  are 
many  reasons  why  this  bill  should  not 
pass.  How  can  the  Federal  Government 
look  after  its  own  institutions  and  also 
look  after  the  institutions  in  all  50 
States?  The  States  themselves  are  sov- 
ereign entities.  They  have  all  the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  Union  and  they  are 
responsible.  The  Governor  of  each  State, 
the  attorney  general  of  each  State,  the 
head  of  the  penal  institution  in  each 
State,  the  head  of  the  mental  institution 
in  each  State,  and  the  institutions  af- 
fected by  this  bill,  the  heads  of  those 
agencies,  again,  I  repeat,  are  more  in- 


terested, in  my  judgment,  in  the  people 
of  their  respective  States  than  any  out- 
sider from  Washington. 

I  think  it  is  purely  a  political  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  bill  purely  to  try  to  attract 
votes  of  certain  groups  of  people  on  the 
theory  that  a  lot  of  people  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  and  not  being  treated 
fairly.  There  are  bound  to  be  some  iso- 
lated cases.  You  could  probably  go  into 
any  State  and  find  a  case  where  there 
may  be  some  merit.  That  does  not  give 
the  Federal  Government  cause  to  reach 
down  into  the  State  and  try  to  nm  State 
institutions  of  all  States  of  the  Nation. 
Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place.  I  think 
the  Federal  Government  ought  to  clean 
up  its  own  institutions  before  it  tells  the 
States  that.  "We  are  going  to  nm  your 
institutions." 

I  want  to  present  to  the  Senate  today 
a  staff  study  of  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  of  the  U.S 
Senate  made  this  investigation.  This  re- 
port is  dated  January  1980 

I  want  to  show  by  this  report  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  capable  or  at 
least  it  is  not  properly  operating  its  own 
institutions.  Before  they  tell  the  States 
about  their  institutions  and  try  to  cor- 
rect conditions  in  State  institutions,  they 
had  first  best  clean  up  their  own  back- 
yard. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  is  addressed 
to  all  members  of  the  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  is  from 
Senator  Sam  Nunn,  chairman,  and 
Charles  Percy,  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber. 

There  you  have  Senator  Nunn  as  a 
Democrat  and  you  have  Senator  Percy 
as  a  Republican,  They  had  no  bias.  I  am 
sure,  about  this  matter.  They  merely 
state  the  result  of  the  investigation  of 
the  Atlanta  Penitentiary.  Atlanta  is  lo- 
cated in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Senator 
Nunn  is  one  of  Georgia's  Senators  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  wish  to  discredit  a 
Federal  institution  in  his  State  unless  for 
just  cause. 

Now  this  is  what  is  in  the  report.  The 
subject  is  Staff  Study  of  the  U.S.  Peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta,  Ga.: 

In  response  to  information  from  multiple 
sources,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  conducted  a  year  long  Investi- 
gation Into  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta. 
Oa 

I  especially  want  to  call  the  next  state- 
ment to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 
Continuing: 

The  inquiry  found  that  the  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary has  become  the  setting  for  violent 
inmate  murders,  extensive  narcotics  traffick- 
ing,  and   various  other  criminal   activities. 

Now,  Mr,  President,  I  will  continue  in 
a  minute,  but  I  want  to  comment  for  a 
minute.  If  this  Federal  penitentiary  is 
allowing,  as  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Percy  say.  "Violent  inmate  murders,  ex- 
tensive narcotics  trafBcking  and  various 
other  criminal  activities."  why  does  not 
the  Federal  Government  clean  up  this 
penitentiary?  Why  does  it  not  look  after 
its  owTi  institutions  first  instead  of  urg- 
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ing   a   new  law  passed   to  exert  Federal  couraged  employees  to  overlook  illegal  activ-  found  effect  the  closure  will  have  on  prison 

control   over   State   institutions   in   Ala-  '^*®*  among  inmates  in  order  to  keep  the  employees    and    the    community    at    large 

bama.   South  Carohna    Indiana    and  all  P^'^son  population  under  control,  others  ex-  Whlle  it  must  be  assured  that  the  transition 

other  Statp«;J  T  rnnnniio  rMHinir-  pressed  fear  for  their  safety  if  they  were  to  will  not  present  undue  burdens  to  the  per- 
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they  cannot  control  their  own  institu- 
tions. Continuing: 
The  witness.   Gary   Bowdach.   was  serving 


In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Justice  Department  to 
properly   supervise   all   the   institutions 


kind  of  situation  we  have  in  an  institu- 
tion that  is  run  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. This  department  is  now  asking  to 
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ing  a  new  law  passed  to  exert  Federal 
control  over  State  institutions  in  Ala- 
bama. South  Carolina.  Indiana,  and  ail 
other  States?  I  continue  reading: 

After  a  preliminary  Investigaiion,  the  sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  In  Atlanta  on 
September  29  and  October  2.  1978.  This  staff 
study  summarizes  the  testimony  received  at 
those  hearings  and  a  subsequent  staff 
inquiry. 

The  Atlanta  Penitentiary  has  an  inmate 
population  of  1.300  adu:ts.  Is  a  maximum  se- 
curity prison,  and  houses  the  largest  prison 
Industry  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  want  to  inter- 
polate here.  Here  we  have  the  largest 
prison  indiistry  in  the  United  States — 
1,300  adults.  Let  us  see  what  happens: 

Both  Inmates  and  employees  of  this  insti- 
tution testified  at  the  hearings  in  Atlanta 
In  addition,  the  staff  Interviewed  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  witnesses,  drawn  from  the  subcom- 
mittee investigation  and  suggestions  from  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Atlanta  Penitentiary  inmates  testified  to 
the  availability  of  narcotics,  alcohol,  and 
weapons  in  the  prison.  Knives  could  be  read- 
ily produced  in  the  prison  industry  and  could 
be  hidden  throughout  the  prison  due  to  lax 
security  measures.  Violence  and  narcotics 
trafflclclng  were  common  events.  Many  in- 
mates testified  that  Involvement  in  such  ac- 
tivities was  virtually  impossible  to  avoid 
The  Atlanta  facility  was  described  by  some 
inmates  as  a  "country  club"  or  nice  "being 
on  the  outside  " 

Mr.  President,  here  we  are  craisider- 

ing  a  bill  proposed  to  be  enacted  by  the 
Congres-s,  which  would  give  the  Federal 
Government  the  right  to  investigate  and. 
use  the  judgment  of  bureaucrats  to  rec- 
tify conditions  in  the  State  Institutions. 
Here  is  what  is  happening  in  one  Federal 
institution. 

I  want  to  repeat : 

It  is  clear  here  that  narcotics,  alcohol 
and  weapons  according  to  the  unrefuted 
e'vidence.  were  available  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 

What  kind  of  penitentiary'  was  it? 
Was  it  a  State  institution?  No.  A  county 
institution^  No.  A  city  institution?  No. 
What  kind,  then?  A  Federal  institution. 
A  Federal  in.stitution.  I  repeat.  If  the 
Justice  Department  cannot  control  one 
of  its  07m  institutions  under  its  juris- 
diction better  than  that,  how  can  the 
Justice  Department  go  throughout  the 
United  States  and  control  every  penal 
and  mental  institution,  and  other  insti- 
tutions, in  the  various  States  of  the 
Nation  ? 

Mr.  President.  I  will  go  on  reading  this 
report  of  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Percy: 

The  malor  drug  of  abuse  within  the  facu- 
lty is  marijuana.  Prison  Inmates  testified 
that  the  primary  source  of  this  drug  was 
through  the  prison  employees.  The  employees 
■■vould  make  "connections"  within  the  prison 
and  bring  the  marijuana  in  from  the  outside. 
Heroin  and  cocaine  were  generally  smuggled 
In  by  friends  and  relatives  at  visiting  times. 

Prison  employees  testified  to  the  lack  of 
security  within  the  .Atlanta  Penitentiary.  One 
witness  candldU-  presented  how  he  had  been 
corrupted  by  prison  Inmates  and  served  as  a 
messenger  and  banker  for  them  He  resigned 
from  the  institution  after  his  public  testi- 
mony to  the  subcommittee.  One  employee  in- 
dicated that  the  prison  adminutration  en- 


couraged employees  to  overlook  illegal  activ- 
ities among  inmates  In  order  to  keep  the 
prison  population  under  control.  Others  ex- 
pressed fear  for  their  safety  if  they  were  to 
"crack  down"  on  the  Inmates. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  interpolate 
here.  Is  a  Federal  institution  like  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  going  to  encourage 
employees  to  overlook  illegal  activities? 
This  is  a  Federal  penitentiary  and  here 
they  are  encouraging,  according  to  Sen- 
ator Nunn  and  Senator  Percy,  the  em- 
ployees to  overlook  illegal  activities. 

Well,  if  they  are  going  to  operate  in- 
stitutions like  that.  Mr.  President,  do  you 
think  they  are  justified  in  trying  to  tell 
the  States  how  to  operate  their  institu- 
ions?  I  dare  say  the  States  do  not  use 
the  Federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta  as  a 
model.  There  may  be  problems  here  and 
there,  but  they  are  not  of  such  a  scale  as 
exists  in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  which 
is  operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Next  mentioned  in  the  report: 
others  expressed  fear  for  their  safety  If 
they  were  to  "crack  down." 

The  employees  are  afraid  to  crack 
down.  They  are  afraid  to  enforce  the  law. 
They  are  afraid  to  do  their  duty.  Where 
is  that  happening?  In  a  Federal  peni- 
tentiary, a  Federal  institution. 

The  Justice  Department,  again  I  say, 
should  clean  up  its  own  back  yard.  The 
Federal  Government  must  look  after  its 
own  institutions  first  before  trying  to  tell 
the  States  what  to  do. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  To  continue: 
In  response  to  the  many  criticisms  of  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  revealed  in  the  Sub- 
committee investigation,  the  prison  admin- 
istration instituted  several  major  changes  in 
prison  management.  These  were: 

(1)  The  establishment  of  a  pass  and  con- 
trolled movement  system; 

(2)  More  frequent  dally  searches  to  reduce 
availability  of  weapons  and  narcotics; 

( 3 )  Installation  of  metal  detectors  between 
cell  blocks  and  shop  aresis: 

(4 1  Increased  supervision  of  inmate  living 
areas;  and 

(5)  Inmate  relocation  so  that  only  level 
V  inmates  are  to  be  located  at  the  Atlanta 
facility. 

At  the  close  of  the  hearings  In  Atlanta,  it 
was  suggested  that  there  be  continuing  over- 
sight of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  by  the  sub- 
committee. Subcommittee  staff  monitored 
the  results  of  the  major  changes  in  security 
measures  instituted  by  the  prison  adminis- 
tration. 

Despite  efforts  to  increase  security,  the  staff 
found  that  there  has  been  no  significant 
change  In  the  amount  of  violence  and  nar- 
cotics flow  within  the  institution.  In  the 
staff's  opinion,  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  is 
too  large  and  too  old  to  enable  prison  officials 
to  manage  a  prison  population  in  a  safe  and 
efficient  way.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  up  to  $44  million  to  renovate  the  At- 
lanta Penitentiary  so  that  it  is  in  compliance 
with  the  minimum  standards  of  a  modern 
correctional  facility.  Consequently,  the  staff 
recommends  that  the  penitentiary  be  closed 
as  soon  as  feasible  but  not  later  than  1984. 
Closure  of  the  prison  also  has  been  suggested 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

The  staff  recommends  that  in  developing  a 
plan  to  close  the  Atlanta  facility  by  1984.  the 
Attorney   General   should   consider  the   pro- 


found effect  the  closure  will  have  on  prison 
employees  and  the  community  at  large 
While  it  must  he  assured  that  the  transition 
will  not  present  undue  burdens  to  the  per- 
sons involved,  it  Is  clear  that  closure  of  the 
prison  is  a  necessary  though  difficult  step 
toward  the  development  of  a  modern  and 
respectable  correctional  facilltv. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  an  example  of  a 
Federal  institution  in  such  poor  shape 
and  so  lacking  in  discipline  it  did  not 
meet  the  standards  of  a  modem  correc- 
tional institution — in  fact,  it  was  in  .such 
bad  shape  that  the  subcommittee  rec- 
ommended it  be  closed  entirely. 

That  is  a  Federal  institution,  under 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Yet  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  comes  in  now  and 
wants  us  to  give  them  the  authority  to 
go  out  and  supervise  all  institutions  in 
all  the  50  States  of  the  Nation — mental 
institutions,  penal  institutions,  and  other 
categories.  Mr  Pre.sident.  I  say  if  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  do  a  better 
job  with  its  own  institutions,  how  can 
they  undertake  the  responsibility  for  in- 
stitutions in  all  50  States  of  the  Nation? 
I  want  to  go  into  this  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary in  a  little  more  depth,  because  I 
think  if  the  Senate  is  convinced  that  the 
Federal  Government,  througli  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  cannot  handle  an 
institution  like  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary, 
then  it  certainly  should  not  let  it  take 
on  obligations  in  all  the  States  of  the 
Nation.  To  continue: 

The  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  Is  located 
on  162  acres  in  Atlanta.  Ga.  This  huge  in- 
stitution was  buUt  between  1900  and  1902 
with  an  Inmate  capacity  of  1.500.  Currently, 
it  houses  some  1.300  adults,  many  of  whom 
are  repeat  offenders  and  are  .serving  long  pris- 
on sentences  Although  the  Inmate  popula- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  a  high  of  2,300  In 
September  1977  to  1,300  in  November  1979. 
It  is  still  more  than  double  the  recommended 
maximum  population  for  modern  correc- 
tional institutions.  This  maximum  security 
prison  also  operates  the  largest  prison  in- 
dustry in  this  country.  Efforts  to  control 
violence  and  narcotics  flow  In  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  are  hindered  by  its  size,  age, 
and  overcrowding  Hence,  the  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary has  become  the  setting  for  violent 
Inmate  murder.s.  extensive  narcotics  traffick- 
ing, and  various  other  criminal  activities. 

Conditions  at  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  In 
Altanta  came  to  the  attention  of  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations  in 
1978  during  the  course  of  an  authorized  in- 
quiry Into  organized  criminal  activity  In 
south  Florida.  Testimony  wa.s  received  from 
a  former  inmate  which  indicated  that  there 
were  distinctions  in  the  nature  of  incarcera- 
tion of  known  organized  crime  figures  at  the 
penitentiary,  compared  to  the  less  desirable 
status  of  ordinary  Inmates;  that  the  smug- 
gling of  narcotics  and  other  contraband  was 
relatively  easy;  that  there  was  ready  access 
to  tools  and  stock  for  the  manufacture  of 
"homemade  '  weapons.  In  addition,  the  wit- 
ness testified  as  to  his  personal  involvement 
or  knowledge  of  five  homicides  that  occurred 
withm  the  prison. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pause  here 
to  say  that  here  is  a  Federal  institution 
in  which  they  have  had  five  homicides 
in  recent  years,  under  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Yet  the  Justice  Department  comes 
in  and  says,  "Give  us  super\1sion  over 
all  the  institutions  in  all  50  States,"  when 
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they  cannot  control  their  own  institu- 
tions. Continuing; 

The  witness,  Gary  Bowdach.  was  serving 
a  15-year  Federal  sentence  as  a  dangerous 
special  offender  for  firearms  violations  and 
extortionate  extensions  of  credit  i  loan- 
sharking)  when  he  was  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Organized  Crime  and 
Racketeering  Strike  Force  In  Miami.  Fla. 
Bowdach  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  At- 
lanta Penitentiary  on  two  occasions  for  a 
total  of  5  years  between  1971  and  1977.  He 
testified  at  public  hearings  held  by  the  sub- 
committee on  August  1.  2.  3.  9,  and  10, 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senators  are 
listening  on  their  devices  back  in  their 
offices  and  will  listen  to  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary.  Ac- 
cording to  Bowdach.  who  was  an  inmate 
there,  he  says: 

A  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  prison  admin- 
istration and  its  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  nature,  scope,  and  magnitude  of  Inmate 
activity  made  It  rel.'itlvely  easy  for  inmates 
to  engage  in  illegal  activity  ranging  from 
narcotics  smuggling  to  murder.  He  also  at- 
tributed such  Illegal  activities  to  ignorance 
and  indifference  on  the  part  of  officers  that 
were  on  duty  in  the  visiting  room,  and  he 
flatly  stated  that  some  prison  guards  were 
corrupt. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  this 

one  paragraph.  According  to  this  wit- 
ness, Bowdach.  there  was  "a  laxity  on  the 
part  of  the  prison  administration."  Lax- 
ity? Well,  if  they  are  going  to  be  lax  in 
handling  their  own  institutions,  how  can 
they  properly  tell  other  people  in  the 
States  of  the  Nation  how  to  run  their 
institutions? 

"And  its  lank  of  knowledge  of  the  na- 
ture, scope,  and  magnitude  of  inmate 
activity" — in  other  words,  it  seems  the 
authorities  did  not  know  what  was  going 
on  there. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this  made 
it  relatively  easy  for  inmates  to  engage 
in  illegal  activity,  ranging  from  narcot- 
ics smuggling  to  murder. 

He  also  attributed  such  illegal  activi- 
ties to  ignorance  and  indifference. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, according  to  a  witness  who  testi- 
fied at  this  hearing  and  who.'ie  evidence 
Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Percy  ac- 
cepted, makes  the  statement  that  the 
officers  in  this  institution,  a  Federal  in- 
sitution.  were  ignorant  and  indifferent 
with  regard  to  their  duty  and  flatly 
stated  that  some  prison  guards  were  cor- 
rupt, how  again — I  repeat,  how— can  the 
Federal  Government  say  to  others.  "We 
want  to  supervise  your  irLstitutions,  al- 
though ours  are  corrupt,  although  we 
have  narcotics  smuggling,  we  have  nar- 
cotics used  by  inmates,  we  have  murders 
committed,  we  have  alcoholism,  we  have 
all  this  crime  in  this  Federal  institu- 
tion? Although  all  of  this  is  going  on 
under  the  Justice  Department,  yet  the 
Justice  Department  says  it  wants  super- 
vision over  all  the  institutions  in  the 
States  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  President,  it 
simply  does  not  make  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  serious  problems  in 
their  o'wii  institutions,  they  have  not  set 
a  good  example  for  the  States  of  the 
Nation. 


In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  Justice  Department  to 
properly  supervise  all  the  institutions 
in  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

In  the  third  place,  they  have  no  con- 
stitutional authority  to  do  so.  if  they  did 
have  the  personnel  to  do  it  and  if  they 
could  do  it. 

They  are  taking  away  the  rights  of  the 
States  and  injecting  themselves  into  the 
responsibilities  which  belong  to  the 
States  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  To  continue: 

In  light  of  these  allegations.  Senator  Sam 
Nunn.  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  di- 
rected the  staff  to  pursue  an  investigation 
of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  in  order  to  eval- 
uate the  adequacy  of  the  facility  and  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  In 
maximizing  offender  security.  This  investi- 
gation culminated  in  public  hearings  con- 
ducted in  Atlanta  on  September  29  and 
October  2,  1978,  The  testimony  received  at 
those  hearings  is  summarized  herein. 

This  report  was  made  by  Senators 
Nunn  and  Percy,  members  of  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

These  are  the  Atlanta  hearings: 

The  subcommittee's  hearings  in  Atlanta 
were  designed  to  explore  the  allegations  con- 
cerning civilian  employee  corruption  and 
narcotics  and  weapons  availability  at  the  U.S. 
penitentiary  in  that  city. 

During  the  course  of  the  investigation,  the 
subcommittee  received  Information  from 
.scores  of  inmates,  employees,  and  individuals 
interested  In  events  and  Inmate  treatment  at 
the  institution.  However,  public  presentation 
of  Information  was  limited  to  those  individ- 
uals who  could  testify  to  their  own  Involve- 
ment in  the  events.  The  focus  was  on  a  small 
group  of  employees  who  may  have  been  in- 
volved In  corrupt  activities,  as  well  as  on  the 
question  of  inmate  management  and  security. 

Again,  inmate  management  and  secu- 
rity, going  to  the  management  of  the  in- 
stitution under  the  Department  of 
Justice: 

Prior  to  the  hearings,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  Norman  Carlson,  had  re- 
quested Senator  Nunn  to  have  the  subcom- 
mittee's staff  Interview  a  "cross  section"  of 
inmates  specifically  selected  by  the  Bureau, 
since  the  BOP  was  concerned  that  the  staff 
had  interviewed,  over  the  course  of  several 
months,  numerous  past  and  present  selected 
inmates  who  often  were  critical  of  the  insti- 
tution and  Its  administration.  The  staff  in- 
;erviewed  eight  of  the  nine  inmates  selected 
by  the  Bureau,  and  F.  Keith  Adklnson.  an 
assistant  counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  sum- 
marized those  Interviews  In  his  testimony  at 
the  .\tlanta  hearings: 

One  inmate  was  not  available.  All  of  the 
eight  categorically  took  exception  to  the 
proposition  that  every  Inmate  has  a  knife.  Al- 
though each  of  these  concede  a  lethal  wea- 
pon of  some  sort  would  be  available  to  any 
Inmate  bent  on  murdering  another  inmate, 
many  stated  weapons  Eire  readily  available. 

Mr,  Pi'esident,  can  we  imagine  in  a 
Federal  institution,  a  Federal  peniten- 
tiary, where  people  are  incarcerated 
against  their  will,  being  put  in  a  place 
where  he  says  inmate.s — I  want  to  repeat 
this: 

concede  a  lethal  weapon  of  some  sort  would 
be  available  to  any  Inmate  bent  on  mur- 
dering another  inmate  many  stated  weap- 
ons   are    readily    available. 

That  is  the  kind  of  situation  we  have 
in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary.  That  is  the 


kind  of  situation  we  have  in  an  institu- 
tion that  is  run  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. This  department  is  now  asking  to 
take  over  the  supervision  of  all  insti- 
tutions in  the  Nation. 

I  will  continue : 

Three  of  the  seven  who  had  been  In  other 
Federal  and  State  institutions  categorically 
stated  Atlanta  Is  more  desirable,  from  their 
points  of  view,  than  any  of  the  other  Insti- 
tutions where  they  had  been  Inmates.  Their 
reasons  ranged  from  prisoner  mobility  to  the 
ability  to  be  alone.  One.  who  bad  been  in 
Marlon,  observed  that  coming  to  Atlanta  was 
like  "going  out  on  the  street"  compared  to 
Marlon. 

While  only  one  expressed  no  particular 
concern  for  his  personal  safety  at  Atlanta, 
two  others  expres.sed  abject  fear  for  their 
personal  safety.  One  Inmate  agreed  with 
Bowdach  that  It  Is  a  "country  club"  but  only 
lor  tho.se  Inmates  who  are  strong  and  run 
with  a  strong  group,  but  sheer  "hell"  for  a 
loner,  such  as  himself.  This  inmate's  main 
fear  is  that  he  will  see  something  he  should 
not  see  and  be  threatened  or  harmed  as  a 
result. 

Mr.  President,  can  we  imagine  a  man 
put  in  an  institution,  placed  there,  where 
he  did  not  want  to  go.  and  being  sub- 
jected to  such  fear? 

He  continues: 
that  it  is  a  "country  club"  but  only  for  those 
inmates    who   are    strong    and    run    with    a 
strong  group,  but  sheer  "hell"  for  a  loner, 
such  as  himself. 

In  other  words,  the  fellow  who  may 
wish  to  read  books,  or  try  to  develop  him- 
self so  when  he  gets  out  he  can  pursue 
some  occupation  or  vocation,  to  improve 
himself  and  make  a  living  for  himself 
and  family,  says  it  is  actually  dangerous 
for  him  to  do  it.  But  it  is  a  country  club 
for  the  others,  the  strong  group,  and 
those  who  undoubtedly  had  the  weapons 
and  had  their  way  in  the  prison. 

Continuing : 

Half  raised  nrUscellaneous  complaints  con- 
cerning adequate  medical  care  and  the  com- 
petence of  c&se  workers 

Regarding  narcotics,  one  of  the  eight  feels 
there  is  "enough  marihuana  in  the  institu- 
tion to  supply  all  of  Atlanta" — an  obvious 
overstatement,  to  make  his  point.  That  same 
Inmate  is  unaware  of  heroin  availability. 

In  Other  words,  he  says  there  is  enough 
marihuana  in  the  Atlanta  penitentiary 
to  supply  all  of  Atlanta. 

Who  runs  the  institution?  The  Justice 
Department.  And  what  do  they  want  to 
do?  They  want  to  take  over  the  super- 
vision of  all  the  institutions  in  all  50 
States  of  the  Nation. 

Continuing : 

Three  Inmates  felt  drugs  are  not  a  major 
problem.  Only  one  inmate  said  heroin  and 
other  hard  drugs  are  readily  available  Half 
felt  homebrew  is  readily  available. 

Home  brew  readily  available  in  this 
country  club  in  Atlanta,  known  as  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary.  I  continue: 

In  summary,  this  cross  section  suggests 
to  us  that  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  in  Atlanta  is 
rather  like  a  microcosm  of  an  urban  area, 
with  narcotics  available  to  certain  groups; 
knives  available  to  certain  groups;  and 
homebrew  available  to  certain  groups.  Moet 
felt  these  groups  and  these  problems  could 
generally  be  avoided.  None  had  seen  a  gun 
In  the  Institution  or  believed  them  to  be 
there. 
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After  the  brief  staff  summary  of  their  In- 
terviews With  inmates,  the  subcommittee 
turned  its  attention  to  the  firsthand  accotmts 


Walters  stated  that  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
was  "No.  1". 
In  response  to  Senator  Nunn's  question  as 
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that  in  that  penitentiary,  he  eats  steaks 
at  night,  all  he  wants;  he  drinks  hard 
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When  this  witness,  who  is  an  inmate  El  Reno.  Callf.,  and  the  penitentiaries  a1  possession  of  a  sawed -off  shotgun,  second-de- 
thprp  wn<;  aslfpri  what  <;tens  could  he  Terre  Haute.  Ind.;  Leavenworth.  Kans.;  gree  burglary,  grand  larceny.  Interstate  ship- 
there,  was  asKec   wnai  steps   couia   oe     „,     _.   .^, ._    __    „_  _,__  .  _  .     „„„,  „,  „  ^,^\^„  ,.ov,i/-i»  ond  •o(<r>nri.riMrrM> 
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Alter  the  brief  staff  summary  of  their  in- 
terviews with  inmates,  the  subcommittee 
turned  its  attention  to  the  firsthand  accounts 
of  conditions  in  the  penitentiary.  The  first 
Inmate  witness  called  before  the  subcom- 
mittee was  Jewell  Wesley  Walters. 

JEWEU,    WESLEY    WALTERS 

J.  W.  Walters  was  in  the  U.S.  Penitentiary 
in  Atlanta  from  April  1969.  until  February 
1970,  and  again  between  February  1975  and 
October  1976.  Walters  was  transferred  to  the 
Marion  institution  where  he  remained  be- 
tween 1970  and  February  1975.  In  October 
1976.  he  was  transferred  from  Atlanta  to  the 
Butner,  N  C.  facility.  Prom  there  he  was 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  in  Lewis- 
burg. 

Walters  is  serving  a  total  of  38  years:  20 
years  for  bank  robbery;  10  years  for  assault- 
ing a  US.  marshal;  5  years  for  escape;  and  3 
years  for  threatening  a  Federal  Judge,  He 
contacted  Senator  Nunn  by  letter  dated  Sep- 
tember 11.  1978.  wherein  he  indicated  he  had 
firsthand  Information  concerning  the  No- 
vember 1975  murder  of  Francis  Klien  and 
criminal  misconduct  of  civilian  employees. 
He  perceived  his  knowledge  of  the  Kilen 
murder  jeopardized  his  security  and  he  of- 
fered to  cooperate  with  the  subcommittee 
investigators. 

In  his  testimony,  Walters  described  how 
he  observed  Bobby  Meyers  remove  a  large 
knife  from  Meyers'  locker  In  the  prison  in- 
dustries area.  He  further  described  observing 
and  having  contact  with  Meyers  near  the 
scene  of  Kllen's  murder  and  at  the  time  of 
the  assault.  In  subsequent  discussions, 
Meyers  allegedly  admitted  to  Walters  that 
he  had  robbed  and  murdered  Kllen.  He  fur- 
ther stated  that  he  had  a  knife,  which  he 
kept  in  his  cell  while  in  Atlanta,  similar  to 
the  one  he  saw  Meyers  remove  from  his 
locker. 

Walters,  who  said  knives  were  "about  as 
plentiful  as  dope,"  stated  that  the  main 
source  of  knives  was  prison  Industries. 

During  the  course  of  Walters'  testimony 
Senator  Nunn  asked  him  the  following  ques- 
tion: "Did  you  worry  about  getting  caught 
with  a  knife?"  Mr.  Walters  responded-  "I 
would  rather  get  caught  with  it  than  with- 
out it." 

Walters  also  provided  testimony  concern- 
ing his  personal  Involvement  in  narcotics 
transactions  with  two  prison  employees- 
John  Carroll  and  Ervln  "Blue"  Elswick  Wal- 
ters who  testified  he  was  distributing  heroin 
in  the  penitentiary  for  Atlanta  inmate  Prank 
Coppola,  testified  that  on  six  or  eight  occa- 
sions Mr  Carroll,  who  worked  in  the  food 
service  area,  brought  heroin  into  the  Institu- 
tion for  him  and  Coppola.  On  "two  or  three" 
other  occasions,  according  to  Walters.  Ervin 

Blue  Elswick,  a  recreation  officer,  smueeled 
powdered    Dllaudln     (a    heroin    substitute) 

nto  the  penitentiary  for  Inmate  Poster  Sel- 
lers^Walters  said  he  distributed  the  narcotics 

r^uU?^'^,?'^  ^^"^"^  '°  '°"«»^'y  200  to  300 
t?«i  s  n^«  customers,  generating  $io.000 

to  815,000  per  week. 

Mr  President,  is  it  not  astonishing,  js 
t  not  surprising,  that  in  a  Federal  insti- 
tution, under  the  supervision  of  the 
Jiistice  Department,  an  inmate  said  that 

,>,  T  l^'f  ^°  ^"^  ^'^  distribute  narcot- 
ics to  between  200  and  300  regular 
customers.  generating  $io,ooo  to 
$15,000  per  week?  That  is  in  a  Federal 

^J^I!f.  f,!'°il-  ""'^^  '^e  •^'-^tice  Depart- 
meiit.  the  Department  that  is  now  asking 

facilities    Where    he    has    been    incarcerat^. 


Walters  stated  that  the  Atlanu  Penitentiary 
was  "No.  1". 

In  response  to  Senator  Nunn's  question  as 
to  what  steps,  if  any.  can  be  taken  to  Im- 
prove the  situation  In  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary. Walters  focused  upon  the  civilian  em- 
ployees who.  according  to  him.  were  bring- 
ing in  95  percent  of  the  narcotics. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  in  a  Federal  penitentiary,  the 
officials  would  allow  the  civilian  em- 
ployees to  bring  in  narcotics  to  the  in- 
mates? This  witness  knew  about  it.  he 
participated  in  it,  he  distributed  narcot- 
ics, and  he  says  that  95  percent  of  the 
narcotics  are  brought  in  by  the  employ- 
ees. 

To  Walters,  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
curb  employee  smuggling:  Searching,  on  a 
dally  basis,  each  officer  as  he  enters  the  in- 
stitution; or  administering  polygraph  ex- 
aminations to  the  staff  every  2  or  3  months. 

To  curb  the  ready  availability  of  weapons, 

Walters  had  a  very  straightforward  solution : 

"...    take    all    the    convicts    out   of    the 

machine  shops,  put  free  personnel   [civilian 

employees)    In  there." 

Regarding  press  reports  that  metal  detec- 
tors were  being  installed.  Waiters  observed : 

".  .  .  they  ain't  doing  nothing  but  wasting 
the  taxpayers  money." 

Wasting  the  taxpayers'  money.  Where 
does  that  come  from?"  A  Federal  peni- 
tentiary, a  Federal  institution.  Further: 

According  to  Walters,  "where  there  is  a 
will  there  is  a  way"  and  the  inmates  would 
find  a  way  to  circumvent  the  metal  detectors. 

In  response  to  a  question  from  minority 
counsel,  Joseph  Block.  Walters  stressed  that 
It  was  virtually  impossible  for  inmates  to 
avoid  Involvement  in  criminal  activity  in 
the  Atlanta  Penitentiary.  Avoidance  of  vio- 
lence and  narcotics  flow  could  only  be 
achieved  if  the  inmate  remained  Isolated 
from  fellow  inmates.  Walters  said  that  this 
Is  largely  due  to  the  ablUty  of  inmates  to 
freely  roam  the  facility. 

Who  allows  them  to  roam?  The  offi- 
cials in  charge  allow  them  to  roam. 
What  institution  are  they  in?  A  Federal 
institution,  the  penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 
Continuing: 

He  testified  that  he  spent  only  an  average 
of  10  to  15  minutes  at  his  Job  in  the  prison 
industry.  He  then  would  leave  and  was  never 
checked  upon.  Walters  speculated  that  the 
size  of  the  Atlanta  facility  made  it  impossi- 
ble to  curb  criminal  activity.  Mr.  Block  asked 
if  the  production  of  weapons  could  be  re- 
duced by  putting  more  officers  in  the  indus- 
try area.  Walters  pointed  out  that  industry 
personnel  were  required  to  observe  prisoners 
on   the   Jobslte   but  were  rarely  there. 

In  other  words,  those  charged  with 
observing  the  prisoners,  according  to 
this  witness,  were  rarely  looking  after 
their  jobs,  and  the  prisoners  could  walk 
from  their  jobs.  I  continue  reading: 

In  a  telling  observation  regarding  Inmate 
life  inside  the  walls  at  Atlanta.  Walters 
stated: 

I  wouldn't  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  a 
country  club,  but  it  was  nice;  you  know 
considering. 

•  •  •  .  . 

I  eat  steaks  plenty  at  night,  drink  hard 
liquor,  shoot  all  the  dope  I  wanted  to  shoot, 
do  about  anything  I  wanted  to  do.  The  only 
thing  I  missed  was  women. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  man  in  a  Fed- 
eral penitentiary  which  is  operated  un- 
der  the  Justice  Department   who  says 
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that  in  that  penitentiary,  he  eats  steaks 
at  night,  all  he  wants;  he  drinks  hard 
liquor;  he  shoots  all  the  dope  he  wants 
If  those  who  run  institutions  of  that 
kind  operate  them  in  such  a  manner 
should  we  give  them  any  supervision  or 
the  right  to  investigate  the  institutions 
in  all  the  States  of  this  Nation?  I  say 
"No!"  They  cannot  look  after  their  own 
institutions  properly. 

Here  is  another  witness,  Truman 
Fagg: 

The  second  Inmate  to  testify  in  the  At- 
lanta hearings  was  Truman  Duane  Fagg  who 
Is  serving  a  45-year  sentence  for  bank  rob- 
bery and  post  office  robbery.  Fagg  was  in- 
carcerated at  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  from 
November  1974  to  April  1978,  when  he  was 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  in 
Leavenworth.  Prior  to  his  current  convic- 
tion. Fagg  was  convicted  on  State  and  Fed- 
eral charges.  He  was  incarcerated  at  Leaven- 
worth on  a  previous  conviction  from  1965  to 
1972. 

In  his  testimony.  Fagg  described  his  nar- 
cotics transactions  with  "Blue"'  Elswick  Be- 
tween November  1977.  and  approximately 
the  end  of  January  1978.  Fagg  testified  that 
Elswick  smuggled  marihuana  into  the  peni- 
tentiary for  Fagg  on  four  or  five  different 
occasions.  According  to  Fagg.  on  one  such 
occasion  Elswick  also  smuggled  "speed"  pills 
into  the  facility.  On  other  occasions.  Fagg 
said  Elswick  smuggled  radios  for  him.  In 
each  instance  of  narcotics  smuggling.  F^gg 
said  he  would  be  approached  by  other  in- 
mates who  had  narcotics  on  the  outside  The 
other  Inmates  were  aware  of  Fagg's  relation- 
ship with  a  civilian  employee  (Elswick)  and 
they  would  ask  Fagg  to  determine  the  em- 
ployee's willingness  to  bring  In  the  contra- 
band. 

According  to  Fagg.  if  he  received  an  affirm- 
ative response  from  Elswick.  he  would  give 
the  Inmate  the  address  of  an  outside  drop 
point  to  pass  along  to  his  outside  contact 
The  outside  contact  would  then  arrange  for 
the  narcotics  to  be  left  at  the  designated 
spot  where  Elswick  would  pick  it  up.  In  all 
but  one  instance  Fagg  testified  Elswick  de- 
manded that  the  inmate  "front"  his  "fee" 
before  the  transaction  took  place.  Elswick"s 
fee  was  based  upon  his  rate  of  $400  per 
pound  of  marihuana  and  $1  per  pill  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  transactions,  most 
of  which  were  for  one  pound  quantities  of 
marihuana,  Elswick  increased  his  fee  to  $500 
per  pound. 

Fagg  testified  that,  on  two  occasions  Els- 
wick handled  the  narcotics  directlv.  On  other 
occasions,  the  narcotics  were  left  in  a  spe- 
cially modified  amplifier  in  the  recreation 
shack  where  Fagg  worked. 

In  comparing  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary 
with  the  Leavenworth  Penitentiary  Faee 
testified: 

Most  of  the  staff.  I  thought  at  Atlanta, 
were  very  sloppy  and  didn't  seem  to  care 
what  really  went  on.  Over  at  Leavenworth, 
they  keep  a  close  eye  on  you.  you  are  on 
the  Job  someplace,  the  man  is  right  near  the 
area,  or  has  somebody  else  watching  you. 

In  the  opinion  of  Fagg,  the  number  of 
weapons  in  Atlanta  exceeded  tenfold  the 
weapons  at  Leavenworth;  narcotics  at  At- 
lanta exceeded  twentyfold  the  narcotics 
availability  at  Leavenworth;  and  Incidents 
of  homosexuality  were  four  to  five  times 
more  prevalent  at  the  Atlanta  facility. 

When  asked  what  steps  could  be  taken 
to  curb  narcotics  availability  in  the  At- 
lanta penitentiary,  Fagg  replied  that 
the  prison  administration — Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  the  Senate  to  hear  this 
statement. 
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When  this  witness,  who  is  an  inmate 
there,  was  asked  what  steps  could  be 
taken  to  curb  narcotics  availability  in 
the  Atlanta  penitentiary  he  replied  that 
the  prison  administration  either  had  to 
"change  a  great  deal  of  the  employees" 
or  "have  shakedowns  of  the  employees 
coming  in  at  various  times  without  any 
warning." 

That  shows  that  the  operation  of  this 
penitentiary  was  at  a  low  ebb.  It  was  run 
in  a  lax  manner.  That  shows  that  the 
inmates  were  allowed  to  do  things  that 
no  one  could  conceive  would  happen  in 
a  Federal  penitentiary. 

And  who  is  this  under?  The  Justice 
Department. 

And  who  is  trying  to  take  over  the 
investigation  of  all  the  institutions  iii  the 
whole  Nation,  penal  institutions,  mental 
institutions,  and  others?  The  Justice  De- 
partment. They  want  more  power. 

There  are  too  many  people  in  the 
Federal  Government  today  who  have  too 
much  bureaucratic  power,  but  they  are 
still  not  satisfied.  They  are  clamoring  to 
go  further  and  further  with  the  long  arm 
of  the  Federal  Government  not  only 
down  in  their  own  institutions  but  in  the 
institutions  of  the  States  of  the  Nation. 

No  wonder  the  Governors  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation  are  against  this  bill.  No 
wonder  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
States  of  the  Nation  are  against  this  bill. 
Every  Senator  in  this  body  who  regards 
State  sovereignty  and  appreciates  the 
rights  of  the  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion should  rise  up  and  oppose  this  bill. 

Continuing: 

with  respect  to  curbing  the  availability 
of  weapons.  Fagg,  echoing  the  administration 
position,  testified: 

I  don't  really  think  there  is  too  much  to 
be  done  about  it.  even  fencing  off  the  areas 
where  they  can  be  made  or  anything  else. 
There  are  too  many  other  things  you  can 
make  weapons  out  of.  I  think  if  somebody 
really  wants  to  kill  in  one  of  these  places, 
they  can  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  why  can  they  do  it?  It 
is  because  they  do  not  have  proper  super- 
vision and  steps  are  not  taken  to  properly 
operate  an  institution  of  this  kind.  Con- 
tinuing: 

Minority  counsel  questioned  Fagg  con- 
cerning ability  of  inmates  to  avoid  narcotics, 
weapons,  and  violence.  Fagg  stressed  that  the 
Inmate's  freedom  to  wander  througho;it  the 
facility  increases  the  chance  of  involvement 
in  criminal  activity.  He  noted  that  at 
Leavenworth  he  wsis  not  allowed  to  avoid 
work  or  to  roam  the  facility  without  a  pass 

Another  witness  who  testified  down  at 
this  hearing  was  Joe  Louis  Denson.  I 
continue  reading: 

The  most  significant  and  enlightening 
testimony  of  current  conditions  vlthin  the 
penitentiary  was  elicited  from  Joe  Louis 
Denson,  an  inmate  at  the  Institution  until 
the  time  of  the  hearings.  Denson  was  one 
of  the  inmates  that  Director  Carlson  re- 
quested the  subcommltee  staff  Interview  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  balanced  per- 
spective of   inmate   living  conditions. 

Denson  was  first  Interviewed  by  staff  at 
the  institution  on  Wednesday,  September  27, 
1978.  Immediately  prior  to  the  interview, 
staff  reviewed  Mr.  Denson's  multi  volume 
central  prison  file  and  noted  Denson's  wide 
experience  in  the  Federal  prison  system.  He 
had  served  time  at  the  Federal  Reformatory, 


El  Reno,  Calif.,  and  the  penitentiaries  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.;  Leavenworth,  Kans.; 
Marlon,  111.;  and  Atlanta,  Oa.  He  also  iiad 
served  time  in  the  Kansas  State  Peniten- 
tiary. 

According  to  Denson's  file.  he.  as  well  as 
Frank  Coppola,  whose  activities  were  de- 
scribed in  earlier  testimony  by  -J  W  Walters, 
were  persistent  and  significant  drug  traf- 
fickers in  the  penitentiary  It  Included  the 
following  statement  by  Atlanta  prison 
officials: 

We  have  received  the  material  on  Denson 
We  are  well  acquainted  with  Densons  (slci 
persistent  habits  of  drug  pushing,  assault, 
and  other  deeds. 

Mr.  Denson  is  currently  serving  a  life  sen- 
tence for  murder.  This  offense  occurred  at 
the  U.S.  Penitentiary  In  Leavenworth. 

For  some  time  Denson  has  been  under 
suspicion  of  being  the  ringleader  of  a  nar- 
cotics ring  at  our  institution  (Marlon).  As 
noted  in  the  progress  report  on  September. 
1975,  he  was  charged  with  possession  of  nar- 
cotics paraphernalia 

Additionally,  his  file  revealed  numerous 
reports  pertaining  to  his  assaultive  nature, 
his  narcotics  activities,  and  various  other 
misdeeds 

In  the  staff  interview  on  September  27, 
Denson,  in  comparing  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary to  the  one  at  Marlon,  said  coming  to 
Atlanta  was  comparable  to  '"going  out  on  the 
street."  I>enson  also  indicated,  albeit  In  gen- 
eralities, that  he  was  currently  running  gam- 
bling and  narcotics  distribution  operations 
in  Atlanta. 

In  response  to  staff  Inquiries,  Denson  In- 
dicated a  general  willingness  to  talk  further 
with  staff  and  provide  specific  Information 
regarding  the  narcotics  activities  In  which 
he  had  Ijeen  Involved  while  incarcerated  at 
Atlanta.  Because  of  the  Immediate  value  of 
this  information,  which  was  enhanced  by  Its 
current  status,  arrangements  were  made  by 
subcommittee  staff  for  an  Indepth  Interview 
of  Denson  on  Saturday,  September  30.  at  the 
office  of  the  U.S.  marshal  in  Atlanta 

A  unique  and  unlikely  set  of  circum- 
stances resulted  in  an  extremely  informative 
second  interview  On  Wednesday  evening, 
after  the  initial  staff  Interview,  Denson  was 
advised  that  his  mother,  to  w-hom  he  "ft-as 
very  devoted  and  for  whose  financial  support 
he  allegedly  performed  many  of  his  Illegal 
activities,  died  of  cancer.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, immediately  prior  to  his  scheduled  re- 
moval from  the  penitentiary  for  the  Indepth 
interview  with  staff,  two  Inmates,  wearing 
masks,  assaulted  Denson  in  the  stairway  of 
the  cell  block.  One  nxan  was  armed  with  a 
knife,  the  other  with  a  piece  of  pipe  or  wood. 
Denson.    however,    was   not    Injured- 

The  information  Denson  shared  with  staff 
was  so  significant  that  It  was  immediately 
called  to  the  attention  of  Senator  Nunn.  who 
convened  an  executive  session  of  the  sub- 
committee at  9:30  Sunday  morning.  Octo- 
ber 1.  for  the  purpKJse  of  obtaining  Denson's 
testimony  under  oath.  At  this  time.  Den- 
son provided  testimony  on  his  narcotics 
dealings  with  Carroll  and  Els-wlck.  who  had 
already  been  the  subject  of  public  testimony 
in  the  hearings  on  the  preceding  Friday. 
Denson  also  supplied  Information  on  three 
additional  employees  at  the  penitentiary 
whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  were  InvoU'ed 
In  narcotics  smuggling  activities  Finally. 
Denson  provided  a  detailed  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  the  murder  of  "Vincent  Papa. 

Denson's  testimony  In  executive  session 
was  such  that  a  determination  was  made  to 
have  him  appear  as  the  first  witness  on  Mon- 
day. October  2. 

In  his  public  testimony.  E>enson.  who  Is 
37  years  old,  chronicled  his  criminal  back- 
ground which  hsa  resulted  in  him  spending 
the  previous  15  years  (with  only  a  2- week 
interval  when  he  was  released  on  bond)  In 
various    prisons    for    convictions    Including 


possession  of  a  sa wed-off  shotgun,  second-de- 
gree burglary,  grand  larceny,  interstate  ship- 
ment of  a  stolen  vehicle  and  second-degree 
murder. 

After  describing  the  circumstances  of  the 
assault  upon  him  the  previous  Saturday. 
Denson  related  his  firsthand  knowledge  of. 
and  Involvement  in.  narcotics  transactions 
with  Messrs.  Elswick  and  CarroU.  Denson 
stated  that  he  was  present  when  inmates 
Mike  Schapolino  and  Junior  Brown.  In  sep- 
arate transactions,  picked  up  a  pound  of 
marihuana  from  Elswick.  Additionally.  Den- 
son testified  that  John  Carroll  delivered 
directly  to  him.  In  separate  transactions 
16  1 -ounce  bags  of  marihuana  secreted  In  an 
Ice  bucket;  1  ounce  of  heroin  and  1  ounce 
of  cocaine;  and  another  pound  of  marihuana, 
also  secreted  in  an  icebucket.  According  to 
Denson.  all  three  transactions  were  for  other 
lnmat?s.  and.  in  each  instance.  Denson  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  narcotics  for  his  role 

The  portrait  that  emerged  in  Denson's 
testimony  was  that  of  a  physically  strong, 
emotionally  stable  Inmate  being  employed 
by  other  Inmates  to  pick  up  and.  on  occa- 
sion, distribute  their  narcotics  For  examnie, 
in  the  case  of  the  heroin  cocaine  transaction 
with  Carroll.  Denson  said  he  (Denson)  re- 
ceived, for  his  efforts,  one-third  of  the  heroin 

Senator  Nunn  pursued  with  Denson  the 
magnitude  of  the  narcotics  problem  In  the 
penitentiary.  Denson  testified  that,  in  his 
opinion,  more  than  90  percent  of  the  Inmate 
population  is  using  some  form  of  narcotics 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  here  that, 
I  have  previously  brought  out  that,  an- 
other witness  said  in  his  opinion  95  per- 
cent were  using  narcotics.  This  witness 
says  more  than  90  percent  were  using 
narcotics.  Where  were  they  using  nar- 
cotics? In  a  Federal  institution,  a 
Federal  institution  under  the  Justice 
Department.  This  is  the  kind  of 
direction  the  Justice  Department  is  giv- 
ing to  the  institutions  under  its  care? 
Reading  further : 

Denson  went  on  to  estimate  that  95  per- 
cent of  the  marihuana  comes  in  through 
prison  personnel,  while  most  of  the  heroin 
and  cocaine.  In  his  opinion,  comes  through 
the  visiting  room 

In  the  area  of  weapons  availability,  Den- 
son stated  that  "almost  everybody"  has  a 
weapon — "If  a  man  wanted  a  weapon,  needed 
one,  he  could  find  one  Just  almost  any  time 
he  wished"'.  He  went  on  to  say  there  is  no 
way  to  prevent  weapons  manufacturing  be- 
cause of  the  dependence  upon  Inmate  labor 
to  work  in  the  prison  Industry  He  related 
making  his  last  knife  by  putting  sandpaper 
on  the  shaft  of  a  loom  to  create  a  grinder 
which  he  used  to  fashion  a  knife  from  a 
piece  of  scrap  metal. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  man  had  had 
proper  supervision  why  was  he  allowed 
to  make  knives  there?  Why  were  others 
allowed  to  make  knives?  This  man  says 
everybody  had  a  knife,  everybody  who 
wanted  one.  If  that  is  the  kind  of  super- 
vision the  Justice  Department  gave  to 
this  institution,  why  do  they  want  to 
take  over  the  supervision  of  institutions 
in  the  States  of  the  Nation,  mvestigate 
them,  when  they  have  their  hands  full 
looking  after  their  own  Federal  institu- 
tions? Continuing" 

Denson  stated  It  is  his  belief  that  most  of 
the  weapons  come    "out  of  the  factory': 

Not  each  and  every  inmate  has  a  weapon. 
One  guy  may  have  one  that  he  will  let  16 
or  20  other  guys  use:  Just  ask  him  for  It 
It  Ls  like  a  community  thing.  If  a  guy  has 
got  10  or  15  buddies,  they  don't  need  but  one 
weapon.  They  are  not  ail  going  to  use  it  at 
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the  same  time,  but  If  the  situation  occurs 
where  four  or  five  of  them  need  a  knife  at 
the   same   time,    to   go   do  something,    they 
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McCurley  testified  that  a  flow  of  liquor, 
drugs,  weapons,  and  money  goes  overlooked 
by  prison  officials.  He  noted  that  employees 
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subcommittee  on  Friday.  September  29. 
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information  developed  in  executive  and  pub- 
lic session  testimony,  was  turned  over  to  the 
n.S    attorney   for   the   Northern   District   of 


complished,  narcotics  will  continue  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  prison  environment: 
ThouEh  we  do  evervthine  we  oosslblv  can 


mate  accountability,  civilian  employee  cor- 
ruption, and  weapons  and  narcotics  avail- 
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the  same  time,  but  If  the  situation  occurs 
where  four  or  five  of  them  need  a  knife  at 
the  same  time,  to  go  do  something,  they 
could  get  it  all,  four  or  five  of  them  could 
get  it,  but  ncrmally,  it  is  Just,  they  Just 
need  one  knife  for  one  kill,  you  know. 

In  a  statement  which  provided  a  more  ex- 
pansive explanation  of  Bowdachs  character- 
ization of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  as  a 
"country  club."  Denson.  drawing  upon  his 
experience  in  pumerous  Federal  penal  insti- 
tutions, testified: 

The  difference  is  like  leaving  Marion,  com- 
ing to  Atlanta.  Is  Ju«t  like  gotng  to  the  streets 
in  ♦he  'ree  world.  That  is  the  difference  in 
the  setup  of  each  institution. 

•  «  •  c  « 

•  •  •  It  was  Just  wide  open.  Tou  can  move 
around  the  way  you  want  there  You  can  be 
Involved  with  any  type  of  people  you  want 
to  be  Involved  with;  whatever  you  want  to  do, 
there  is  somebody  there  to  do  it  with  It 
wasn't  hard  to  find  whatever  you  wanted  to 


do 

But  at  Marlon.  It  is  Just  so  close  and  it  is 
Just  that  there  are  not  many  guys  in  Marion 
as  there  are  in  Atlanta.  Everybody  knows 
everybody  at  Marion;  and  Atlanta,  you  can 
go  Just  like  going  across  town.  If  you  want 
to  get  away  from  this  group  of  people.  Just  go 
across,  go  on  the  other  side  of  the  institu- 
tion. You  are  away  from  it.  you  kno7.'. 

To  Denson.  "anything  anybody  can  do  any- 
where else  In  the  Federal  system  vou  can 
do  it  at  Atlanta."' 

Senator  Nunn.  who  had  toured  the  facility 
on  Pirday  afternoon.  September  30.  and  noted 
numerous  significant  changes  made  since  the 
April  26  report  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Investigative  team,  questioned  Denson  as  to 
the  significance  of  these  changes,  particu- 
larly the  recently  implemented  pass  and  con- 
trolled-movement  systems.  In  response.  Den- 
son, who  was  the  only  inmate  witness  cur- 
rently in  the  institution  and  therefore  the 
only  witness  who  could  provide  a  timely 
assessment  of  the  changes,  stated: 

*  •  •  Really  that  hasn't  changed  that 
much.  It  Is  just  an  inconvenience  to  you  at 
certain  times  of  day.  but  you  can  gear  your 
activities  to  coincide  with  all  of  these  passes 
and  moves,  and  this  and  that,  you  know 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
vestigators there  back  in  April  recom- 
mended changes  and  thought  the 
changes  would  bring  better  results.  But 
they  went  back  again  in  September,  and 
this  witness  said  there  had  been  little 
change.  It  was  just  an  inconvenience  to 
him.  but  they  gear  their  activities  to  coin- 
cide with  these  passes  and  moves. 

Another  witness  who  testified  was 
Michael  McCurley.  as  follows. 

Michael  McCurley.  now  a  Cobb  County 
Sheriffs  Department  deputy  left  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  In  May  1978.  after  2  years  and  9 
months  as  a  guard.  He  said  he  left  out  of 
frustration — frustration  over  the  "lack  of 
discipline  in  the  penitentiary." 

McCurley.  who  prided  himself  on  the  suc- 
cesses he  had  at  Atlanta  seizing  contraband 
expressed  dissatisfaction  over  the  fact  the 
administration  apparently  did  not  want  him 
to  do  his  Job  too  well  because,  when  he  did 
it  resulted  in  inmate  complaints.  As  a  guard 
he  also  was  displeased  that  Uttle  significant 
action  was  taken  aeainst  inmates  caught 
with  contraband. 

Senator  Chiles  probed  McCurlev  concern- 
ing specific  incidents  in  which  criminal  ac- 
tivity was  overlooked. 

Mr  President,  this  was  a  man  who  was 
a  guard  in  this  Federal  penitentiary  in 
this  Federal  institution,  and  later  be- 
came a  deputy  sheriff  in  Cobb  County 
Continuing: 


McCurley  testified  that  a  flow  of  liquor, 
drugs,  weapons,  and  money  goes  overlooked 
by  prison  officials.  He  noted  that  employees 
were  encouraged  by  prison  administrators 
not  to  "harass"  the  Inmates  Furthermore. 
McCurley  said  that  many  prison  employees 
feared  that  Inmates  would  seek  revenge 
against  them  by  calling  Inside  "contracts" 
on  them  unless  they  overlooked  the  criminal 
activity. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  is  going  on 
in  this  Federal  institution — the  liquor, 
dnigs.  weapons,  money,  narcotics  being 
distributed  in  this  Federal  institution 
under  the  Justice  Department.  They 
cannot  even  control  the  situation  here 
in  this  institution  but  they  want  to  take 
over  the  right  to  investigate  and  enforce 
their  rules  in  the  penal  and  criminal  in- 
stitutions and  the  mental  institutions 
throughout  this  Nation.  Continuing: 

McCurley.  in  response  to  Senator  Nunn.s 
questions,  agreed  with  Bowdach's  characteri- 
zation of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  as  "a 
country  club."  at  least  Insofar  as  inmate 
freedom  is  concerned.  He  further  endorsed 
the  accuracy  of  Denson  s  observations  In  his 
earlier  testimony.  McCurley  testified  that  he 
personally  believes  weapons  are  available  to 
any  Inmates  who  want  them,  as  are  narcotics 
To  curb  weapon  availability,  he  felt  the  mill 
should  be  closed.  However,  as  to  narcotics, 
he  testified  that,  in  his  opinion,  an  im- 
mediate halt  in  narcotics  availability  would 
result  in  "a  full-scale  riot". 

Mr.  President,  this  should  be  startling 
to  the  people  of  America,  a  Federal  in- 
stitution, a  Federal  penitentiary,  in 
which  a  man  who  worked  as  a  guard 
make  such  statements.  He  worked  as  a 
guard.  He  knew  what  was  going  on.  And 
he  testified  that  he  believed  that  weapons 
are  available  to  any  inmates  who  want 
them,  as  are  narcotics;  weapons  and 
narcotics  available  to  the  inmates  who 
want  them.  He  also  said  that  an  im- 
mediate halt  in  narcotics  availability 
would  result  in  a  full-scale  riot. 

In  other  words,  the  inmates,  if  thev 
cannot  get  narcotics,  are  going  to  riot 
This  is  a  Federal  penitentiary  where  yov 
are  supposed  to  have  discipline,  where 
you  are  supposed  to  have  control  of 
people,  and  where  you  are  supposed  to 
have  an  institution  that  is  an  example 
for  the  institutions  in  the  Nation. 

And  that  is  under  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  President,  do  not  forget,  the 
Department  that  wants  to  take  over  the 
supervision  and  investigation  of  the 
penal  and  mental  institutions  and  other 
institutions  in  the  States.  Continuing: 

To  McCurley.  the  main  cause  of  the  prob- 
lems he  observed  In  the  Atlanta  facility  were 
administrative: 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  pressure  on  the 
officers  was  the  lax  administration  of  the 
penitentiary.  •  •  •  the  lack  of  inmate  con- 
trol Is  the  direct  result  of  a  shared  manage- 
ment of  the  institution  The  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary Is  run  by  the  warden  and  a  commit- 
tee of  2,000  inmates. 

In  addition  to  McCurley,  who.  according 
to  his  employment  records,  had  an  unblem- 
ished record  while  employed  at  the  institu- 
tion, the  subcommittee  staff  Interviewed 
other  civilian  employees  against  whom  alle- 
gations of  criminal  misconduct  surfaced  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  subcommittee  s  inquiry- 
Ervln  "Blue"  Elswlck  and  John  Carroll,  two 
prison  employees  against  whom  such  allega- 
tions were  publicly  made  by  Gary  Bowdach. 
Truman  Pagg,  J.  w.  Walters,  and  Joe  Louis 


Denson,  were  subpenaed  to  appear  before  the 
subcommittee  on  Friday.  September  29 

John  Carroll  repeatedly  denied  any  wrong- 
doing. Carroll,  who  is  46  years  old.  retired 
from  the  Air  Force  in  1971.  He  had  been  em- 
ployed at  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  for  ap- 
proximately 5  years  at  the  time  of  his  testi- 
mony. Carroll  testified  that  he  knew  Frank 
Coppola  only  casually  and  denied  that  Cop- 
pola, or  anyone  else,  sent  narcotics  to  him 
through  the  mail.  He  did  state  that,  on  one 
occasion.  Coppola,  approached  him  to  bring 
"something"  in.  which  he  suspected  was 
heroin,  but  that  he  had  refused.  However,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  failed  to  report 
this  request  by  Coppola  as  required  by  prison 
regulations. 

Carroll  testified  he  did  not  know  J.  W. 
Walters.  He  further  stated  he  never  brought 
heroin,  marihuana,  money  or  any  other  con- 
traband into  the  Atlanta  facility. 

Elswlck  exercised  his  fifth  amendment 
right  against  self-incrimination  and,  other 
than  providing  limited  background  Infor- 
mation on  himself,  did  not  testify. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this 
witness,  who  served  as  a  guard  in  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  later  became  a 
deputy  sheriff  in  Cobb  County,  said  that 
this  institution  is  run  by  who?  The  War- 
den alone?  No.  The  warden  and  2,000 
inmates. 

In  other  words,  the  inmates  who  were 
put  there  for  disciplinary  purposes  are 
running  the  institution,  along  with  the 
warden. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  other  employee 
testimony  that  came  out  in  this  hearing 
in  this  report  by  Senator  Nunn  and  Sen- 
ator Percy,  as  follows: 

On  the  other  hand.  Euros  Knight,  recrea- 
tion specialist  and  former  custodial  officer, 
confessed  to  numerous  violations  and  in  so 
doing  presented  a  graphic  dlscrlption  of  how 
civilian  employees  are  corrupted  by  Inmates. 
Knight  described  how  he  was  enticed  Into 
performing  favors  for  Inmates  William  Jack- 
:5on  and  Leslie  Atkinson,  bringing  in  "en- 
velopes, notes,  information,  sometimes 
money"  which  he  regularly  picked  up  from 
the  law  offices  of  two  Atlanta  attorneys. 
Knight  described  serving  as  a  personal  bank- 
er for  these  Inmates,  delivering  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately $10,000  to  Atkinson  alone. 
Knight,  who  admitted  receiving  between  $3.- 
500  to  S4.000  for  his  services,  cooperated  com- 
pletely with  subcommittee  investigators 
after  an  initial  period  of  reluctance.  He  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  institution  im- 
mediately after  his  public  testimony  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Edward  Goodlett  also  cooperated  fully 
with  the  subcommittee.  Goodlett  is  a  re- 
tired counselor  at  the  penitentiary.  After  his 
retirement  he  continued  to  have  regular  ac- 
cess to  the  facility  in  his  capacity  as  an  em- 
ployee and  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Employees  Club.  In  Interviews  with 
subcommittee  staff,  and  in  a  sworn  affidavit, 
he  recounted  numerous  instances  when  he 
carried  sealed,  unmarked  white  envelopes  to 
inmates  Willie  James  and  William  Jackson. 
Goodlett's  affidavit  was  read  at  the  public 
hearing  and  included  in  the  hearing  record 
as  exhibit  No  40  at  page  439. 

Additionally  former  masonry  Instructor 
Eugene  Clark  admitted  in  a  sworn  state- 
ment that  he  received  gratuities  from  in- 
mates at  Atlanta  in  the  form  of  a  full-length 
leather  coat,  several  shirts  and  $150  in  cash. 
Clark  maintained  he  performed  no  ser\'lces 
for  Inmates  in  exchange  for  the  gratuities. 
Clark  resigned  his  position  at  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary  shorty  after  he  was  interviewed 
by  subcommittee  staff  and  executed  his  af- 
fidavit. 

All  information  developed  by  subcommit- 
tee staff  in  prehearing  interviews,  as  well  as 


information  developed  in  executive  and  pub- 
lic session  testimony,  was  turned  over  to  the 
OS  attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Georgia  for  prosecutorial  review 

W/VRDEN    JACK    HANBERRY    AND    REGIONAL 
ADMINISTRATOR   GARY    M'CtTNE 

On  Monday.  October  2.  1978.  Jack  Hsui- 
berry.  warden  of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
and  Gary  McCune.  Regional  Administrator. 
US  Bureau  of  F>rl6ons.  were  called  before 
the  subcommittee  to  respond  to  ihe  ques- 
tions raised  by  preceding  witnesses. 

Hanberry.  who  became  warden  at  Atlanta 
in  July  1977.  began  his  testimony  by  de- 
scribing the  antiquated  nature  of  the  facil- 
ity. He  described  his  initial  concern  with 
conditions  in  the  facility,  a  concern  which 
prompted  him  to  commission  a  task  force  in 
January  1978.  to  examine  the  institution's 
Internal  operations  The  report,  according  to 
Hanberry.  was  forwarded  to  Director  Nor- 
man Carlson  who  responded  by  sending  an 
Investigative  team  to  review  the  Atlanta  fa- 
cility. The  investigative  team's  report,  dated 
April  26.  1978,  made  numerous  recommenda- 
tions. With  regard  to  these  recommendations. 
Warden  Hanberry  testified; 

I  am  proud  to  report  that  we  have  com- 
pleted or  are  In  the  process  of  Implementing 
all  of  the  recommendations  which  relate  to 
the  Internal  operations  of  the  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Warden  Hanberry  summarized  for  the  sub- 
committee the  major  steps  taken  to  improve 
inmate  accountability: 

1.  Establishment  of  a  pass  and  controlled- 
movement  system; 

2.  More  frequent  daily  searches  to  reduce 
the  availability  of  homemade  weapons  and 
narcotics; 

3.  Installation  of  metal  detectors  between 
the  cell  blocks  and  the  shop  areas;  and 

4.  Increased  supervision  of  inmate  living 
areas. 

With  regard  to  the  last  point,  the  warden 
Slated  that  in  November  1979.  he  intends  to 
Implement  the  unit  management  system  in 
the  institution.  The  unit  management  sys- 
tem basically  subdivides  the  population  into 
smaller  groups  which  are  easier  to  manage, 
permanently  assigning  a  team  of  counselors 
and  caseworifers.  headed  by  a  unit  manager, 
to  each  group. 

In  responding  to  the  testimony  of  others 
regarding  the  availability  of  metal  knives, 
primarily  from  the  industry  area.  Warden 
Hanberry  described  and  displayed  nonmetal- 
11c  items  with  lethal  potential.  Including  a 
sparerib  bone,  a  broken  broom  handle,  and 
a  knife  made  out  of  Lexan.  a  plastic  sub- 
stance. None  of  these  items,  the  ■warden  said 
would  be  picked  up  by  the  metal  detectors. 

In  addressing  the  criticism  of  previous  wit- 
nesses regarding  narcotics  availability  within 
the  penltentlan.-.  Warden  Hanberrv "painted 
a  rather  dismal  picture  outlining  the  manv 
opportunities  for  secreting  narcotics  into  the 
facility: 

1.  Corrupt  staff  members,  which  can  be  ex- 
pected with  a  staff  of  approximatelv  537: 

2.  Visiting  room  transfers,  where  contra- 
band is  often  swallowed  bv  inmates: 

3   Mallroom  deliveries; 

4.  Eighty-five  to  ninety  inmates  working 
outside  of  the  institution  on  landscape 
details: 

5  Shipments  into  the  penitentiary,  which 
ships  and  receives  3  million  pounds  "of  prod- 
ucts through  the  Industrv  area  per  month 
'approximately  5  rail  boxcars  and  25  trucks 
are  in  and  out  of  the  institution  on  a  dallv 
tJasisl:  and 

6.  Approximately  100  individuals  from  the 
city  of  Atlanta  who  enter  the  institution 
weekly  as  participants  in  volunteer  pro- 
grams, ^ 

According  to  the  warden,  even  tennis  balls 
nit  out  of  the  institution  and  thrown  over 
the  wall  Offer  the  opportunltv  for  narcotics 
smuggling. 

Warden  Hanberry  conceded  that,  given  the 
many  means  by  which  smuggling  can  be  ac- 


complished, narcotics  will  continue  to  be  a 
factor  in  the  prison  environment: 

Though  we  do  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  prevent,  and  no  one  wants  to  prevent  it 
anymore  than  I  do.  there  is  always  that  possi- 
bility as  I  said  in  my  opening  statement,  it  Is 
inherent  in  this  kind  of  system  because,  in 
addition  to  many  other  things,  there  axe  a 
number  of  inmates  who  are  drug  dependent. 

Warden  Hanberry  went  on  to  explain  the 
urine  analysis  program  designed  to  Identify 
heroin  and  other  hard  drug  tisage  Under  the 
program,  a  minimum  of  5  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  sampled  each  month  on  a  random 
basis  and  wltiiout  notice.  In  the  year  pre- 
ceding his  testimony,  according  to  Mr.  Han- 
berry. 1,208  inmates  were  tested  and  31  were 
positive. 

In  response  to  earlier  witness  testimony 
critical  of  the  inmate  pass  system  at  Atlanta. 
Hanberry  stated  that  Atlanta  had  used  a 
pass  system  until  1965.  which  was  not  retn- 
stituted  until  \prU  25.  1978.  Gary  McCune 
had  the  following  observations  on  that  pass 
system : 

I  think  It  I  the  pass  system]  definitely  is 
working  but,  again,  it  doesn't  assure  that  an 
Inmate  cannot  go  into  a  given  area  or  that 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  it.  For  example 
when  the  controlled  movements  take  place, 
he  has  a  certain  amount  of  time  he  may  go 
to  an  area,  but  as  soon  as  the  movement  is 
over,  then  we  will  know  whether  he  Is  in  the 
right  area. 

We  are  not  saying  It  Is  a  panacea  to  control 
all  the  problems  All  we  are  saying  Is  It  does 
do  a  good  Job  in  controlling  the  movement 
within  the  fences. 

One  area  in  need  of  specific  attention,  and 
a  recommendation  made  by  the  Inmate  wit- 
nesses, was  the  need  for  an  adequate  "shake- 
down" capability.  Warren  Hanberry  had  the 
following  observations  to  make  on  this  rec- 
ommendation : 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to 
have  a  permanent  shakedown  crew  of  10  or 
more  people,  but  I  have  a  certain  staff  of 
people  and  in  order  to  maintain  the  opera- 
tion of  the  institution,  at  the  present  time 
I  cannot  take  any  more  staff  away  from 
any  other  function  than  we  have  already 
done  in  order  to  provide  that  kind  of  detail. 

Regional  Administrator  McCune  said 
shakedown  crews  would  be  used  "*  *  •  If  we 
could  afford  them    •   •   •" 

In  concluding  his  testimony,  McCune  said 
the  long-range  objective  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  to  close  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
Mr.  McCune  said  the  costs  of  adequately  re- 
modeling Atlanta  would  be  comparable  to 
building  two  500-inmate  institutions  He 
noted,  however,  that  closing  Atlanta  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  the  largest  prt.son 
industries  operation  in  the  system — one 
which  could  not  be  replaced.  However,  on 
balance.  Mr.  McCune  unhesitatingly  made 
the  following  statement  with  regard  to  the 

future  of  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary: 

Yes.  It  should  be  closed  The  sooner  the  bet- 
ter". 

GENERAL  ACCOtTNTlNC  OPFICE  REVIEW 

In  addition  to  allegations  concerning  in- 


mate accountability,  civilian  employee  cor- 
ruption, and  weapons  and  narcotics  avail- 
ability, the  subcommittee  received  allega- 
tions from  an  Atlanta  inmate  concerning 
fiscal  mismanagement  In  the  Department  of 
Central  Mechanical  Services,  where  the  In- 
mate worked.  That  inmate,  who  testified  In 
executive  session  in  Atlanta  on  June  10,  1978. 
raised  Issues  which  indicated  inadequate  ac- 
counting procedures  in  the  Central  Mecbknl- 
cal  Services  Department. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  similar  allegations 
that  staff  received  from  civilian  employees. 
Robert  Taylor.  Audit  Manager  In  charge  of 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  review,  and  Pred  Mayo 
and  Paul  Rhodes  of  the  U.S.  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Regional  Office  in  Atlanta. 
were  detailed  to  the  subcommittee  for  the 
month  prior  to  the  hearings  to  conduct  a 
"limited  review  of  certain  expenditures  of 
the  Mechanical  Service  Department  of  the 
U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  " 

On  Monday.  October  2.  1978.  the  three 
GAO  employees  presented  a  brief  overview 
of  their  findings.  Taylor  stmimarlzed  the  ob- 
jective of  the  audit  activity  and  their  find- 
ings as  follows: 

"The  objective  of  our  survey  was  to  learn 
whether  the  resources  earmarked  for  the 
maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  the  At- 
Ir  nta  Penitentiary  are  adequately  controlled 
and  utilized  in  an  effective,  efficient,  and 
economical  manner.  We  examined  the  insti- 
tution's and  the  regional  office's  compliance 
with  applicable  laws  and  regulations,  ac- 
counting for  property,  use  of  accounting 
data  to  promote  good  management,  and  use 
of  reports  to  disclose  the  information  called 
for  in  the  Bureau's  policies. 

"Because  of  the  allegations  that  material 
purchased  by  the  Institution  was  being  di- 
verted to  unauthorized,  and  sometimes  per- 
sonal, uses,  we  designed  our  audit  to  identify 
the  weaknesses  that  do  or  can  result  In  (At 
significant  ■waste,  loss  or  extravagance  In  the 
management  of  property  acquired  with  pub- 
lic funds:  or  (B)  the  Inability  of  the  Insti- 
tution to  carry  out  Its  primary  function  of 
the  custody,  care,  and  correction  of  its  In- 
mates. 

"We  did  not  find  evidence  that  material 
diverted  from  the  institution.  However,  the 
records  were  Incomplete,  and  activities  were 
managed  in  such  a  way  that  material  could 
be  improperly  diverted." 

Taylor  suggested  that  a  more  thorough 
audit  was  needed,  noting  that  the  "substan- 
tial flaws  In  the  management  system"  ex- 
tend to  the  regional  office  and  are  "common 
throughout  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  system." 

Mr  Taylor  made  it  clear  that  they  were  not 
suggesting  that  regional  office  and  peniten- 
tiary authorities  "engaged  In  any  Illegal  or 
improper  activities  resulting  in  their  per- 
sonal gain." 

In  addition  to  the  limited  fiscal  review- 
conducted  by  the  team  and  presented  by  Mr 
Taylor,  at  the  request  of  staff,  the  auditors 
conducted  a  review  of  violent  incidents  from 
August  1975,  to  »he  end  of  September  1978 

These  findings  are  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing chart: 


AUGUST  197S-StPTtMBtR  1978— VIOLENT  INCIDENT  REPORT 
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Mr.  President,  if  anybody  wants  to 
know  how  a  Federal  institution  is  oper- 
ated and  whether  it  is  operated  with 
proper  discipline  and  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, all  they  have  to  do  is  read  that 
chart.  There  you  see  that,  in  this  Federal 
institution,  in  the  years  1975-78,  there 
were  14  killings,  14  killings  m  this  Fed- 
eral institution.  Then  we  have  101  as- 


saults, 265  fights,  103  threats,  146  weap- 
ons, and  564  drug  incidents. 

This  is  the  type  of  management  the 
Department  of  Justice  employs  in  one  of 
its  own  institutions.  Over  a  4-year  pe- 
riod, as  I  have  said,  we  see  14  killings 
taking  place,  numerous  assaults,  fights, 
threats  and  a  large  number  of  weapons 
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and  drug  incidents  which  run  Into  the  ent  for  the  second  day  of   the  proceedings,  nounced   shakedowns   on   a   more   frequent 
Hundreds.  that  the  problems  raised  by  the  preliminary  basis    than    the    random    shakedowns    con- 
Mr.   President,    if   the   Department   of  ^^'^  overview  may  'permeate  the  Bureau  of  ducted  periodically. 
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advised  by  his  custodial  staff  that  the  port- 
able radio  housing  units  were  too  filled  with 
radio   components  to   accommodate  contra- 


Mr.    President,    William    R.    Zambito 
was  given  assurances  that  he  would  be 
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Shortly  after  the  subcommittee   hearings 
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and  drug  incidents  which  run  into  the 
hundreds. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Department  of 
Justice  cannot  operate  one  of  its  own  in- 
stitutions in  a  more  efficient  manner 
than  this,  why  do  they  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  us  to  pass  a  law  to  give  them 
the  right  to  go  down  and  investigate  vio- 
lations and  make  corrections  m  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  various  States  of  the 
Nation?  They  are  either  grasping  for 
more  power,  asldng  us  to  give  them  more 
power  over  the  institutions  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation,  and  the  lives  of  the  peo- 
ple— which  I  think  is  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution — or  they  are  completely  in- 
ept and  stupid  in  thinking  they  can  look 
after  all  these  institutions.  If  they  can- 
not look  after  their  own  institutions  any 
better  than  has  been  done  in  the  Atlanta 
penitentiary,  how  can  the  Justice  De- 
partment take  on  more  responsibility? 

Mr.  President,  to  continue: 

Pred  Mayo,  in  commenting  upon  his  find- 
ings, stated : 

When  examined  on  a  monthly  basis,  the 
review  of  incident  reports  shows  that  there 
has  been  no  significant  change  in  the  rate  of 
violence  during  the  period  examined. 

Therefore.  It  appears  from  a  review  of  the 
reports  that  any  measures  adopted  by  peni- 
tentiary officials  to  control  violence  have  not 
affected  the  number  of  reported   Incidents. 

Although  they  investigated  in  April 
of  1978  and  returned  in  September,  there 
appeared  to  be  little  if  any  change  in 
this  Federal  penitentiary.  I  repeat  that 
statement.  This  is  by  Pred  Mayo: 

Therefore,  it  appears  from  a  review  of  the 
reports  that  any  measures  adopted  by  peni- 
tentiary officials  to  control  violence  have  not 
affected  the  number  of  reported  Incidents. 
However,  reporting  of  incidents  can  be  con- 
trolled to  show  either  an  Increase  or  decrease 
simply  by  not  preparing  reports  or  bv  prepar- 
ing more  reports. 

As  a  result  of  the  preliminary  findings  of 
the  audit  team.  Senator  Nunn  announced 
during  the  hearings  that  he  was  requesting 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  conduct 
a  full  review  of  the  management  practices 
of  a  number  of  penitentiaries  The  Senator's 
letter,  which  Is  included  as  appendix  B  re- 
quested a  detailed  GAO  audit  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  institutions  including  Atlanta  Ash- 
land. Englewood.  McNeil  Island,  and  New 
York,  together  with  the  appropriate  regional 
offices  and  headquarters  departments  The 
Senator  requested  a  careful  examination  of 
Bureau  of  Prisons  management  of  Its  pro- 
curement, financial,  property,  services  and 
personnel   functions. 

Senator  Nunn.  in  summarizing  the  hear- 
ing, made  the  following  comments: 

In  summary,  three  employees  confessed  to 
their  misdeeds;  one  employee  invoked  his 
fifth  amendment  right  and  declined  to  give 
testimony:  one  employee  declined  any  in- 
volvement: an  account  of  a  confession  of 
murder  was  related:  and.  in  executive  session 
an  eyewitness  account  of  a  second  murder 
was  provided,  along  with  the  names  of  three 
addlt  onal  employees  whom  this  particular 
inmate  suspects  of  bringing  in  contraband 
thfl''^^'  "'^  ^°  observe  that  the  purpose  of 
r^ltt^f'^'iifr  *^  ^^t-findlng:  the  subcom- 
mittee did  not  come  to  these  hearings  with 
any  simple  answers  as  to  how  the  problen^ 
^  »HH  "^"^f^***  •  •  •  (P  553)  Moreover 
he  added, we  do  not  leave  these  hear- 
ings^ with  simple  answers  as  to  their  ^Tu- 

He  closed  by  expressing  his  concern  and 
the  concern  of  Senator  ChUes.  who  wl^  pre" 
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ent  for  the  second  day  of  the  proceedings, 
that  the  problems  raised  by  the  preliminary 
GAO  overview  may  "permeate  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  ■  (p.  563).  While  Senator  Nunn  noted 
that  he  felt  the  problems  were  difficult  and 
not  capable  of  "quick,  easy  solutions"  <  p.  553 ) 
he  expressed  interest  in  developing  solutions 
through  "continuing  oversight." 

CONTINUING    OVERSIGHT    FACT-FINDING 

With  Senator  Nunn's  closing  mandate,  and 
at  his  direction,  Keith  Adklnson.  assistant 
counsel  to  the  subcommittee,  and  subcom- 
mittee Investigator.  Larry  Finks,  returned  to 
the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  on  April  18  and  19. 
1979.  to  assess  the  Impact  of  changes  imple- 
mented since  the  subcommittee  hearings 

Staff  began  their  oversight  visit  in  a  4-hour 
interview  with  Warden  Hanberry.  The  warden 
began  by  describing  the  changes  made  as  a 
result  of  the  subcommittees  investigation 
and  hearings,  changes  which  he  said  have 
improved  Inm&te  accountability, 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF   UNIT   MANAGEMENT 
SYSTEM 

Warden  Hanberry  had  mentioned  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  subcommittee  staff  in  Sep- 
tember 1978.  his  intention  to  move  forward 
with  a  decentralization  of  Inmate  control 
which  would  divide  the  inmate  population 
into  smaller  more  manageable  units  The  de- 
centralization involved  the  establishment  of 
"unit  managers"  within  each  of  the  cell 
blocks.  The  concept  Is  that  caseworkers  and 
other  staff  would  be  located  in  each  of  the 
cell  blocks  rather  than  in  a  separate  area  re- 
moved from  the  population  as  they  had  been 
Under  the  system,  each  cell  block  has  Its  own 
unit  manager  and  caseworkers.  Plies  for  the 
inmates  housed  in  that  particular  cell  block 
are  located  contiguous  to  that  unit  The  pur- 
pose of  the  project  Is  to  develop  a  more  oer- 
sonal  relationship  between  the  Inmate  and 
his  caseworker  and  unit  manager  to  overcome 
the  stereotype  of  an  Inmate  being  merely  a 
number  This  project  had  been  fuUv  imple- 
mented as  of  April  1979.  The  implementation 
necessitated  the  creation  of  23  new  positions 
and  fin^H  T^^  °**  positions  were  created 
hearing      '"'^*'''^°^  ^«  ^^«  subcommittees 

ow^.^L^I**  presence  of  unit  managers  was 
criticized  by  certain  inmates  and  civilian 
employees  which  the  subcommittee  staff 
interviewed  (primarily  on  the  basis  that 
they  tend  to  function  as  correctional  officers 
m  some  instance  rather  than  as  counselors) 

rtpfnT^  ^""^f  °*  *°  ^^^  ^^"'  ^^^  system  has 
definite  merit  and  has  been  Implemented 
reasonably  rapidly  and  efficiently.  Certain  of 
the  transition  problems  in  Its  Implementa- 
tion win  no  doubt  be  corrected  with  the 
passage  of  time.  Subcommittee  sUff  believes 
the  unit  management  approach  is  a  deHnite 
step  forward  In  providing  additional  per- 
sonnel on  cell  blocks  and  in  providing  a 
more  personal  relationship  with  the  inmates. 

PERMANENT    SHAKEDOWN    CREWS 

In  November,  shortly  after  the  hearings. 
Warden  Hanberry  instituted  a  perman^t 
shakedown"  crew  to  conduct  surprise 
searches  of  prison  areas  for  narcotics,  weap- 
ons and  other  contraband  This  group  origin- 
ally was  to  be  comprised  of  six  employees- 
two  provided  by  new  positions  authorized  bv 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons;  two  to  be  provided  by 
the  institution;  and  two  to  be  obtained 
from  Prison  Industries.  However,  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  headquarters  did  not  provide  any 
additional  personnel  and  the  crews  have 
been  operating  since  November  with  four 
individuals.  These  individuals  are  rotated  on 
a  quarteriy  basis  with  the  exception  of  one 
individual  who  remains  in  the  group  to  pro- 
vide continuity.  The  shakedown  crew  does 
nothing  but  conduct  unannounced  searches 
of  various  areas  of  the  institution.  These 
areas  Include  the  shop  areas  and  individual 
cells.  Those  Inmates  thought  to  be  narcotics 
users  or  distributors  are  subjected  to  unan- 


nounced shakedowns  on  a  more  frequent 
basis  than  the  random  shakedowns  con- 
ducted periodically. 

The  unit,  which  went  Into  operation  on 
November  26,  1978,  had,  as  of  the  April  staff 
review,  recovered  some  20  knives,  $2,000  In 
cash,  narcotics,  and  narcotics  paraphernalia. 
Most  of  the  knives  found  were  metal  knives 
stolen  from  the  cafeteria  area. 

Subsequent  interviews  with  inmates  and 
correction  officers  involved  In  the  shakedown 
operation  suggest  to  staff  that  It  is  having 
a  significant  deterrent  effect. 

CONTROLLED    MOVEMENT 

Since  the  subcommittee  hearings,  the 
employment  of  the  pass  system  has  been 
complemented  by  a  regulated  movement  of 
Inmates.  Inmates  are  only  allowed  to  move 
without  passes  for  a  10-mlnute  period  at 
the  end  of  each  hour.  During  these  move- 
ment times,  inmates  can  relocate  from  one 
area  to  another.  However,  the  Inmate  must 
be  In  an  authorized  area  during  the  period 
between  the  movement  periods. 

The  net  result  of  this  controlled  move- 
ment approach  is  that  inmates  are  not 
found  milling  around  the  various  areas  of 
the  prison  facility  at  their  pleasure  as  had 
been  observed  on  previous  occasions. 

Members  of  the  subcommittee  staff  spent 
several  hours  behind  the  walls  and  ob.served 
several  mass  movement  Intervals  and  the 
intervening  time.  Inmates  no  longer  are 
able  to  roam  about  the  facility  at  will.  Dur- 
ing the  subcommittee's  hearings.  McCune 
pointed  out  that  one  unannounced  census 
revealed  255  inmates  "out  of  bounds'  (p. 
521)  A  census  taken  less  than  3  days  prior 
to  the  subcommittee's  April  1979  review  of 
the  facility  revealed  only  three  Inmates  out 
of  bounds. 

Controlled  movement,  coupled  with  the 
implementation  of  the  pass  program,  may 
well  be  the  single  most  important  change 
effected  in  the  institution  since  the  sub- 
committee hearings. 

Subsequent  interviews  with  inmates  re- 
vealed that  the  controlled  movement  ap- 
proach is  "being  felt"  by  the  Inmates.  They 
are,  for  example,  now  required  to  spend  8 
hours  at  their  designated  Job  In  the  past, 
if  they  completed  their  work  in  less  than 
the  time  allotted  to  It.  they  could  go  Into 
the  yard  or  the  recreational  areas  or  back  to 
their  cells.  Now.  they  must  be  at  the  Job  for 
the  entire  work  period. 

MTTAL    DETECTORS/ X-RAY    MACHINES 

During  the  hearings,  the  installation  of 
metal  detectors  was  discussed  by  the  warden 
and  pointed  to  as  a  manifestation  of  in- 
creased concern  for  inmate  security  While 
the  metal  detectors  were  not  operational  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings,  their  operation 
was  commenced  Immediately  thereafter 

Concern  was  expressed  at  the  hearings  by 
Inmates  and  officers  alike  with  regard  to  in- 
mate acceptance  and  utility  of  the  metal  de- 
tectors. The  subcommittee  staff's  review  Indi- 
cates that  the  Inmates  have.  In  fact,  accepted 
the  metal  detectors,  and  that  all  Inmates 
pass  through  the  metal  detectors  as  they  re- 
turn from  Prison  Industries. 

Warden  Hanberry  observed  that  prison 
administrators  had  determined  the  lack  of 
a  need  for  four  detectors  as  had  been 
originally  proposed:  two  detectors  can  ade- 
quately handle  the  inmate  population.  In 
lieu  of  the  two  additional  detectors,  the 
warden  is  installing  X-ray  machines  for 
hand-carried  items  This  results  from  the 
warden's  determination  that  inmates  have 
the  capability  of  inserting  knives,  screw- 
drivers, scissors  and  other  items  in  portable 
radios  and  other  materials  which  they  may 
carry  with  them  and  which,  in  the  past,  have 
been  simply  subject  to  guard  scrutiny.  The 
warden  conducted  his  own  personal  evalua- 
tion of  whether  or  not  contraband  items 
could  be  secreted  In  portable  radios.  He  was 
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advised  by  his  custodial  staff  that  the  port- 
able radio  housing  units  were  too  filled  with 
radio  components  to  accommodate  contra- 
band items  The  warden,  therefore,  ordered 
a  portable  radio  unit  from  the  commissary, 
dismantled  It,  and  Inserted  a  screwdriver,  a 
knife  and  various  other  Items  In  the  radio 
unit.  He  then  demonstrated  the  unit,  In- 
cluding these  Items,  to  his  custodial  staff. 
This  demonstration  resulted  in  the  ordering 
of  two  X-ray  machines.  Identical  to  those 
employed  at  airports,  which  wlU  be  physical- 
ly located  in  the  shed  housing  the  metal 
detectors. 

In  a  subsequent  Interview  with  an  Inmate, 
which  will  be  discussed  In  greater  detail  be- 
low, the  Inmate  observed  that  the  metal 
detectors  cannot  possibly  be  totally  effective 
because  of  the  ability  of  Inmates  to  secret 
knives  and  contraband  Items  in  radios.  The 
installation  of  the  X-ray  units,  which  are 
not  yet  operational,  began  In  early  May  1979. 

PLASTIC    EATINC     tJTTNSILS 

During  the  hearings,  discussions  took  place 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  metal  cafeteria 
knives  as  weapons.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  metal  detectors  are  located  between  the 
industry  area  and  the  rest  of  the  facility.  It 
was  observed,  however,  that  the  cafeteria  Is 
located  on  the  Inside  of  the  metal  detectors 
and  therefore  an  inmate  could  obtain  a  metal 
knife  from  the  cafeteria  area  which  could  be 
honed  into  a  very  effective  lethal  weapon.  In 
hopes  of  improving  that  situation,  the  war- 
den has  Installed  plastic,  reusable  eating 
utensils  In  the  cafeteria.  'While  these  eating 
utensils  are  sturdy  enough  to  withstand  re- 
use, it  Is  felt  that  they  are  less  hazardotis 
than  metal  utensils.  The  warden,  as  does  the 
subcommittee  staff,  shares  the  concern  that 
even  these  plastic  utensils  could  be  used  In  a 
lethal  manner. 

E    CELL    BLOCK    RENOVATION 

Concern  was  expressed  by  the  Federal 
Prison  Systems  Investigative  team  about  the 
processing  of  new  Inmates  coming  Into  the 
institution  in  a  manner  affording  "predator- 
type  Inmates  relatively  easy  access  to  new 
Inmates." 

In  that  regard,  the  renovation  of  E  cell 
block,  which  was  In  the  discussion  stages 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  has  been  ap- 
proved and  is  under  construction  at  this 
time  E  cell  block  is  located  to  the  right  and 
the  rear  of  the  main  cell  house  and  adjacent 
to  a  separate  entrance  In  the  west  wall  of  the 
penitentiary.  This  old  entrance  has  been  In 
disuse  for  decades.  The  renovation  of  E  cell 
block  Involves  the  Installation  of  single  unit. 
stainless  steel  commode  and  basin  units  (In- 
capable of  being  broken  and  turned  Into 
weapons);  the  opening  of  an  entrance  Into 
the  cell  block  on  the  west  end;  and  fencing 
from  the  cell    block   to   the  west   entrance. 

As  modified,  E  cell  block  will  be  used  for 
the  indoctrination  of  new  Inmates  Into  the 
prison  facility.  Inmates  will  enter  through 
the  west  wall  directly  Into  E  cell  block.  They 
will  spend  approximately  2  weeks  in  the  ceU 
block  being  processed.  Indoctrinated  and  eval- 
uated. In  addition  to  this  capability,  E  cell 
block  will  have  floors  designated  for  discipli- 
nary segregation,  administrative  segregation 
and  transients.  This  will  allow  inmates  In 
the  various  categories  to  be  separated  from 
other  inmates.  In  the  view  of  the  subcom- 
mittee staff  this  process  should  help  prevent 
the  kinds  of  problems  that  gave  rise  to  the 
murder  of  William  R.  Zambito  within  hours 
of  his  arrival  at  the  institution.  Zambito,  re- 
putedly a  mob  enforcer  In  Miami,  and  a  sus- 
pect in  numerous  murders,  was  given  as- 
surances he  would  be  protected  while  serv- 
ing the  time  on  drug  charges  in  exchange  for 
his    testimony    in   a    naroctlcs    case.    Even 

to    Physical    Jeopardy,    he   was    transferred 

isVit  ^flt^^^^^'^  *°  "^^^^^  °n  March  23, 
1978.  within  hours  of  his  arrival. 
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Mr.  President,  William  R.  Zambito 
was  given  assurances  that  he  would  be 
protected  while  serving  time  on  drug 
charges  in  exchange  for  his  testimony 
in  a  narcotics  case.  In  other  words,  he 
cooperated  with  the  Government  in  a 
narcotics  case,  and  he  was  given  as- 
surances that  he  would  be  protected 
while  serving  time  on  the  drug  charges. 

Even  though  he  was  given  those  as- 
surances, and  even  though  the  author- 
ities should  have  known  that  putting 
him  in  Atlanta  exposed  him  to  physical 
jeopardy,  that  he  might  be  injured  or 
killed,  they  did  it  anyway.  He  was  trans- 
ferred there,  and  he  was  stabbed  to 
death  on  March  23,  1978,  within  a  few 
hours  after  his  arrival. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  shows  mis- 
management. It  shows  a  lack  of  inter- 
est in  a  human  being.  The  proponents 
talk  about  the  rights  of  individual  citi- 
zens. We  all  believe  in  rights.  But  I  think 
the  greatest  right  a  person  has  is  the 
right  to  live  and  the  right  to  make  a 
living. 

In  this  case  the  man  was  not  allowed 
to  live.  He  had  cooperated  with  the 
Government  and  they  assured  him  he 
would  be  protected,  but  they  put  him  in 
Atlanta  with  people  there  who  killed 
him. 

If  the  Government  cannot  manage  its 
own  institutions  in  a  more  efficient  and 
acceptable  manner  than  that,  why  do 
they  come  in  and  ask  authority  to  in- 
vestigate and  bring  suits  against  States 
concerning  the  institutions  in  the  States 
of  the  Nation? 

Again  I  say  they  have  their  hands  full 
in  managing  their  own  institutions  with- 
out trying  to  involve  themselves  in  the 
State  institutions.  Continuing  to  read: 

The  use  of  E  block  for  Incoming  inmates 
should  be  contrasted  with  the  current  sit- 
uation wherein  Inmates  are  brought  through 
the  main  door  and  through  general  popu- 
lation to  a  processing  area  under  the  central 
corridor  from  which  they  are  Immediately 
removed  to  general  population. 

INMATE   RELOCATION 

An  additional  positive  Influence  on  con- 
ditions in  Atlanta  Is  the  new  inmate  desig- 
nation system  which  went  into  effect  the 
first  of  the  year.  That  designation  program 
provides  that  only  level  V  inmates  are  to  be 
located  in  Atlanta.  This  has  resulted  in  the 
less  violent  Inmates  being  transferred  out  of 
Atlanta.  In  fact,  the  situation  Is  such  that 
the  warden  has  had  to  make  a  request  for 
45  level  I  Inmates,  which  are  minimum  cus- 
tody, honor  inmates,  to  work  outside  the 
institution  on  the  grounds  So  far.  only  five 
level  I  inmates  have  been  received  in 
Atlanta.  These  level  I  inmates  are  housed 
separately  from  the  other  inmates. 

INCREASED  URINE  SAMPLING 

Random  unannounced  urine  specimen 
tests  are  now  conducted  on  12  percent  of  the 
Inmate  population  each  month,  an  Increase 
from  the  5  percent  discussed  In  hearing  testi- 
mony. Additionally,  a  "hot-book"  is  being 
maintained  on  narcotics  users.  In  the  past 
a  hot-book  was  maintained  in  the  lieuten- 
ant's office  on  violence  and  escape-prone  In- 
mates; the  movements  and  associations  of 
those  Included  in  the  hot-book  were  more 
carefully  monitored.  Now.  a  separate  book  Is 
maintained  on  suspected  narcotics  users  and 
a  larger  proportion  of  these  Individuals  are 
subjected  to  the  urine  specimen  tests  be- 
cause of  their  suspected  narcotics  depend- 
ency. 


STAfT  BSIEnNG 

Shortly  after  the  subcommittee  bearings 
Warden  Hanberry  began  a  briefing  procedure 
during  which  he  personally  briefed  every  em- 
ployee on  contraband,  inmate  techniques  for 
gaining  favor  with  employees  and  the  conse- 
quences of  becoming  Involved  with  Inmates. 
Each  training  session  lasted  approximately 
30  minutes  and  included  IS  employees  at  a 
time.  Additionally,  the  warden  Includes  this 
more  expansive  presentation  In  his  orienta- 
tion presentation  for  new  employees. 

OTHER  CHANCES 

Warden  Hanberry  also  provided  the  sub- 
committee staff  with  a  brief  summary  of 
other  changes  designed  to  Improve  facility 
management  and  morale.  These  changes  In- 
clude the  Installation  of  20  colnless,  nodlal 
telephones  In  the  cell  blocks  for  Inmate  use 
in  making  collect  calls  not  to  exceed  10  min- 
utes; and  a  reduction  In  Inmate  population 
from  approximately  2,000  at  the  time  of  our 
hearings  to  1,300  Inmates  on  Novemt)er  30, 
1979. 

Subsequent  to  the  interview  of  Warden 
Hanberry,  staff  took  an  extended  tour  of  the 
penitentiary  and  noted  for  itself  the  Im- 
plementation of  the  physical  changes  which 
he  described.  Certain  of  staff's  observations 
are  noted  under  appropriate  headings  earlier 
in  this  report. 

After  the  comprehensive  tour  of  the  fa- 
cility, subcommittee  staff  conducted  a  series 
of  recorded  interviews  with  certain  Inmates 
who  were  first  interviewed  last  fall  prior  to 
the  Atlanta  hearings  In  general,  the  Inter- 
views confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Warden 
Hanberry's  characterization  of  the  "tighten- 
ing down"  of  the  institution. 

INMATE    INTmVIEWS 

The  first  such  Inmate  Interviewed  wag.  In 
previous  meetings,  hostile  toward  the 
warden  and  the  management  of  the  Institu- 
tion and  critical  of  the  loose  manner  In 
which  the  Institution  was  run  In  the  April 
18  Interview,  the  inmate  complained  of  dif- 
ferent problems  Kls  concern  is  now  over 
the  fact  that  Inmates  no  longer  have  the 
fieedom  to  move  about  as  they  did  In  the 
past.  He  said:  "I  am  supposed  to  work  an  8- 
hour  day  and  I  have  to  be  at  the  Job  8 
hours."  He  went  on  to  state  that  while.  In 
the  past.  If  he  got  his  work  done  In  an  hour 
he  could  go  take  a  nap  or  go  out  for  exer- 
cise or  walk  around  the  yard,  he  can  no 
longer  do  that.  He  said  that,  In  his  opinion, 
there  Is  less  contraband  In  the  Institution. 
However,  he  stated  that  the  metal  detectors 
are  not  adequate  since  a  knife  could  be  con- 
cealed In  a  radio  He  made  these  statements 
without  "oelng  aware  of  the  fact  that  X-ray 
machines  were  about  to  be  Installed  In  the 
Institution  to  rectify  the  problem  The  In- 
mate expressed  concern  over  the  unit  man- 
agement system  because  he  feels  that  the 
unit  managers  are  performing  custodial 
functions  rather  than  being  counselors  and 
advocates  of  inmate  welfare  He  also  re- 
sented the  employment  of  plastic  as  opposed 
to  metal  service  ware  in  the  cafeteria  He 
feels  that  this  is  demeaning.  The  Inmate, 
who  told  the  subcommittee  staff  that  he  was 
"high"  on  marihuana  during  our  Interview, 
stated  that,  while  scarcity  Is  causing  mari- 
huana to  be  more  expensive.  It  Is  still  avail- 
able at  a  higher  price 

Another  Inmate  interviewed  had  been 
complimentary  of  Warden  Hanberry  during 
his  earlier  meeting  with  staff  During  the 
recent  Interview,  the  inmate  stated  that  the 
situation  has  "Improved  100  p>ercent "  He 
attributes  this  to  the  controlled  movement 
of  Inmates  and  to  the  deterrent  effect  on 
the  shakedown  activities  He  was  generally 
in  favor  of  the  unit  management  concept 
because  it  develops  closer  ties  between  In- 
mates and  employees 

The  third  Inmate  with  whom  staff  spoke, 
who  was  also  interviewed  prior  to  the  Atlanta 
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hearings  expressed  his  support  for  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  and  feels 
that  they  have  definitely  improved  inmate 
security  and  conditions  in  the  penitentiary. 


has  been  on  the  shakedown  squad  for  the 
past  3  months.  He  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
shakedown  group  and  feels  that  It  has  Im- 
proved   staff    morale    .•sltTilfirnntiv     w»    i.v. 


view,  he  candidly  stated  that  the  financial 
mlsmanagem.ent  and  sloppy  record  keeping 
in  the  CMS  area  has  ceased.  He  directly  at- 
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These  statistics,  which  are  for  a  14-month 
period,  suggest  a  decrease  in  most  categories. 
However,   when   considered   In    light    of   the 


lanta  facility  in  a  May  30.  1979  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  His  main  criticisms  focused 
on  the  monolithic  size  of  the  Institution    He 


Nineteen  are  used  for  housing,  one  for  show- 
ers  Although  the  cells  are  designed  for  four 

InmftT.***     U'lth    t.hp    r»nnnlftrlr»n    inrrpfua*    pft/»Vi 
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hearings  expressed  his  support  for  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  and  feels 
ihat  they  have  definitely  improved  inmate 
security  and  conditions  In  the  penitentiary. 
Additionally,  he  said  the  unit  management 
concept  is  a  sound  idea  because  of  the  close 
contact  it  provides  between  inmates  and 
employees  While  he  admitted  controlled 
movement  significantly  reduced  inmate  mo- 
bility, he  found  it  somewhat  of  a  disad- 
vantage because  of  the  direct  consequence  of 
requiring  anv  activity  to  take  the  50-mlnute 
interval  between  permitted  movements.  For 
example  If  an  individual  wants  to  take  a  15- 
mlnute  walk  he  has  to  take  a  50-minute  walk 
because  he  cannot  make  a  transition  from 
one  area  of  the  institution  to  another  other 
than  at  a  desigrnated  time  Additionally,  he 
was  not  particularly  pleased  with  the  fact 
that  the  warden  has  significantly  reduced 
the  maximum  permissible  personal  property 
which  may  be  maintained  in  a  cell  He  con- 
cluded by  stating  that  the  shakedown  group 
is  causing  significant  inmate  dissension.  But 
he  unequlvocaly  favors  It  because  he  feels  it 
Is  for  the  Inmates'  own  good 

'Mr.  LEVIN  assumed  the  chair.> 
Mr  THURMOND  1  reading! : 

EMPLOYEE    INTERVIEWS 

In  addition  to  interviewing  the  three  In- 
mates, the  subcommittee  staff  interviewed 
three  penitentiary  staff  members,  two  In 
person  and  one  by  telephone.  The  first  staff 
member  interviewed  In  the  institution  on 
April  19.  Is  a  correctional  officer  who  has  been 
employed  with  the  institution  for  5  years.  He 


has  been  on  the  shakedown  squad  for  the 
past  3  months.  He  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
shakedown  group  and  feels  that  It  has  Im- 
proved staff  morale  significantly  He  ex- 
plained that  his  entire  40-hour  week  is  spfnt 
on  shakedown  operations  However,  he  feel.s 
additional  manptower  needs  to  be  allocated 
to  the  shakedown  crew.  He  favored  Increas- 
ing the  complement  from  four  to  six.  For  9 
days,  two  of  the  four  were  removed  because  of 
manpower  shortages  In  other  areas,  making 
It  difficult  for  the  unit  to  operate  effectively. 
he  said. 

The  employee  also  expressed  some  concern 
over  the  unit  management  system  since,  in 
his  perception.  It  has  resulted  in  "too  many 
bosses'  In  a  particular  cell  block  He  feels 
that  the  presence  of  the  unit  manaeers  is  an 
Indirect  encroachment  on  the  role  of  the  cus- 
todial officer  who  used  to  be  preeminent  In 
the  cell  block.  He  cited  a  few  minor  examples 
of  this  encroachment. 

While  he  acknowledged  the  legitimate  need 
to  rotate  personnel  on  the  shakedown  unit, 
he  would  personally  prefer  to  remain  in  that 
detail:  he  did  not  see  any  real  advantage 
to  the  rotation  program  if  the  right  individ- 
uals for  the  shakedown  crew  were  Initially 
selected. 

The  second  Atlanta  employee  Interviewed 
by  subcommittee  staff  on  Thursday  April 
19.  had  been.  In  the  past,  one  of  the  most 
ardent  critics  of  fiscal  mismanagement  in 
the  facility.  He  was  helpful  to  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigative  efforts  prior  to  its  At- 
lanta   hearings   In    the   fall.    In   this    inter- 


view, he  candidly  stated  that  the  financial 
mismanagement  and  sloppy  record  keeping 
in  the  CMS  area  ha,s  ceased  He  directly  at- 
tributed this  to  the  subcommittee's  Investi- 
gation. He  further  stated  that  Inmate  move- 
ment has  been  significantly  curtailed  to  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  Institution. 

The  third  employee  Interviewed  also  was 
helpful  to  the  subcommittee  in  Its  prepa- 
ration for  the  Atlanta  hearings.  In  the  most 
recent  discussions  with  him.  he  candidly 
stated  that  the  warden  has  made  significant 
and  dramatic  changes  in  the  institution  re- 
sulting in  greater  inmate  security  and  more 
employee  control.  He  pointed  with  some  pride 
to  the  fact  that  plastic  utensils  are  cur- 
rently being  employed  In  the  cafeteria.  This 
Is  something  he  had  recommended  to  the 
subcommittee  last  summer  as  a  change  easily 
Implemented  which  could  have  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  security. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  complete  its  oversight  update,  the  sub- 
committee staff  requested  that  the  onslte 
GAO  auditors  update  their  review  of  the  vio- 
lent incident  reports  for  the  period  October 
1978,  through  November  1979.  This  review 
produced  the  following  results; 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  beinp  no  ob.iection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


OCTOBER  1978  TO  NOVEMBER  1979.-VIOLENT  INCIDENT  REPORT 


Month  and  year        Killings     Assaults        Fights 


Total 
1.2.3 


Threat- 
ening   Weapons 


October  1978 

November  1378 

December  1978 

January  1979 

Pfbruary  1979 

March  1979 

April  1979 

May  1979 


4 

8 

12 

1 

8 

7 

11 

18 

3 

10 

1 

8 

1 

6 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

i 

Drugs 


13 
10 
33 
45 
18 
22 
04 
12 


Month  and  year        Killings     Assaults 


Fights 


June  1979 

July  1979 

August  1979 

September  1979.. 

October  1979 

November  1979.. 

Total 


Total 

Threat- 

ts 

1.2.3 

ening 

Weapont 

Drug; 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

1 

4 

I 

2 

5 

3 

6 

3 

6 

17 

0 

2 

1 

1 

9 

4 

7 

2 

1 

2 

2 

7 

2 

1 

4 

33 


58 


94 


28 


29 


220 


<  Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  th*s  further  illustrates  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Justice  Department  is 
handling  one  of  its  institutons,  the  At- 
lanta penitentiary,  in  1  .vear.  I  repeat, 
they  had  3  people  killed,  they  had  33 
assaults,  they  had  58  fights,  for  a  total 


of  94  incidents.  They  had  28  threats.  29 
weapons,  and  220  engaged  in  drugs. 

This  does  not  speak  too  well  for  the 
Justice  Department  which  operates  this 
institution  and  now  wants  to  take  over 
and  supervise,  investigate,  and  bring 
suits  against  the  States  for  alleged  vio- 
lations in  State  institutions. 

Now.  from  August  1975  to  September 


1978  the  violent  incident  report  is  verj- 
interesting,  too,  and,  as  given  here  as 
exhibit  No.  47  in  the  report  by  Senator 
NuNN  and  Senator  Percy,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  table  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exhibit 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


I 


EXHIBIT  NO.  47.— AUGUST  1975  TO  SEPTEMBER  1978  VIOLENT  INCIDENT  REPORT 


.     J  „  Total  Threat- 
land  year  Killings     Assaults        Fights  1.2.3  ening    Weapons 

August  1975 I               0               0  I  1 

Seolember "12  3? 

S'^""'*'- 0                3               6  9  4 

November 115  7  3 

Oecembtr 0                5                6  11  0 

^ot*' 2              10              19  31  io~ 

January  1976 0                2                i  11  i~ 

ffbruary 0                0                2  2  1 

"f"^'' 0                4              16  20  5 

*P"' 0                17  8  2 

"'* 12                5  8  4 

""< 1                3                9  13  3 

i"'"--/-- 0                0               6  6  2 

August  (missing 

from  (lies) 

Seolember o 9 \i ji a" 

October...  ]                3                s  in  1 

November 0                4                1?? 

December 0                2                5  7  1 

T<"»' 3              30              78  lli  36~ 


Total 

Threat- 

ons 

Drugs 

Month  and  year 

Killings 

Assaults 

Fights 

1,2,3 

ening 

Weapons 

Drugs 

6 

January  1977 

2 

14 

21 

4 

11 

8 

February 

0 

0 

1 

2 

15 

14 

March 

0 

14 

20 

5 

18 

8 

April 

0 

7 

8 

6 

13 

16 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

0 
0 
0 
2 
0 

6 

7 

1 
7 
3 
2 
<) 

25 
20 
22 
24 
24 

14 

52 

10 
5 

10 

13 

9 

14 

10 

24 

October 

0 

3 

4 

3 

16 

6 

November 

0 

7 

10 

3 

24 

10 

12 

6 

22 

December 

2 

9 

14 

3 

18 

Total 

6 

35 

98 

139 

39 

48 

230 

January  1978 

February 

March 

0 

1 
1 

6 
6 

12 

8 

8 

16 

5 
5 

21 
17 

13 

2 

27 

14 

April 

0 

5 

10 

4 

23 

15 

May 

0 

8 

8 

0 

5 

16 

June 

July 

August 

0 
0 

0 

8 

7 
7 

13 
11 

11 

0 
3 

6 

4 

5 
10 

46 

148 

4 

17 

September 

Tot»l 

1 

11 

14 

0 

6 

3 

26 

70 

99 

18 

38 

134 

April 


2L 


1980 
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These  statistics,  which  are  for  a  14-month 
period,  suggest  a  decrease  in  most  categories 
However,  when  considered  in  light  of  the 
major  changes  implemented  by  the  prison 
administration,  they  are  not  encouraging 
Throughout  these  hearings,  the  Atlanta 
prison  industry  has  been  cited  by  both  em- 
ployees and  inmates  as  a  major  threat  to 
security  within  the  institution.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  may  be  true  that  an  inmate  bent 
on  injuring  or  killing  another  will  find  the 
means  to  do  so.  no  matter  what.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  homicides 
committed  at  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  have 
been  accomplished  with  industry-made 
weapons  cannot  be  Ignored. 

The  Atlanta  Industrial  operation  is  the 
largest  in  the  Federal  prison  system.  It  has 
a  staff  of  101  and  a  capacity  to  employ  1,150 
inmates.  In  fiscal  year  1978.  the  Industry 
operation  employed  a  daily  average  of  926 
inmates  who  earned  $1.453000. 

Although  the  size  of  the  Industrial  opera- 
tion has  contributed  to  Atlanta's  security 
problems,  there  is  no  doubt  that  prison  in- 
dustry programs  serve  a  beneficial  purpose. 
Indeed,  Inmates  at  Atlanta  have  consistently 
extolled  the  virtues  of  the  industry  opera- 
tions as  a  vehicle  for  them  to  generate 
needed  Income  Invaluable  to  their  families 
Many  Inmates,  such  as  Joe  Louis  Denson, 
have  worked  double  shifts  to  maximize  their 
Income-producing  capacity.  Furthermore, 
for  those  inmates  who  are  sincere  about 
their  efforts  to  rehabilitate,  learning  a  trade 
and  becoming  familiar  with  a  work  environ- 
ment can  be  useful  for  adjusting  to  the  out- 
side. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Senator  Nunn,  one 
Inmate  currently  in  Atlanta  raised  the  fol- 
lowing question: 

Have  you  considered  the  consequences  of 
cutting  off  the  major  source  of  income  for 
the  inmates  by  closing  the  prison  indus- 
tries? You  would  create  a  horrible  situa- 
tion. Traffic  in  drugs  and  contraband  would 
Increase  as  Inmates  dealt  in  these  even  more 
as  a  source  of  income. 

They  would  be  robbing  each  other's  lock- 
ers which  would  bring  about  more  killings. 
If  an  inmate  did  have  money  to  buy  com- 
missary he  would  have  to  have  two  or  three 
bodyguards  to  keep  from  getting  robbed  as 
he  went  from  the  commissary  to  his  cell 

The  .Atlanta  Penitentiary  l.s  a  huge  Instl- 
tu.ion;  its  population  exceeds  by  three  times 
the  recommended  maximum  for  correctional 
Institutions.  It  has  been  the  setting  for  many 
violent  Inmate  murders  and  hundreds  of 
dangerous  incidents,  primarily  because  the 
ancient  physical  plant  is  extremely  difficult 
to  manage  and  make  safe  Closure  of  this 
prison  Is  essential  to  the  development  of  a 
respectable  Federal  Prison  System. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  staff  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  develop  a  plan  to  close  the 
Atlanta  Penitentiary  as  soon  as  feasible  but 
not  later  than  1984.  The  Bureau  of  Pri»uii» 
and  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  stated 
its  opinion  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
Authorization  Act  report : 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  effort  to 
blame  the  violence  and  other  things  on 
the  plant.  I  do  not  know  that  you  can  do 
that.  Management  is  the  key  to  running 
institutions  and  management  of  the  right 
kind,  in  my  judgment,  could  prevent  a 
number  of  these  violations.  But  if  the 
Justice  Department  cannot  manage  this 
institution  any  better  than  it  has.  again 
I  ask  the  question :  How  can  it  take  over 
the  supervision  or  investigation  of  all 
State  institutions  of  the  kind  referred  to 
in  this  bill  and  assume  that  responsi- 
bihty.  Continuing: 

James  A  Meko,  the  Executive  Assistant 
to  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
outlined  the  specific  deficiencies  of  the  At- 


lanta facility  in  a  May  30,  1979  letter  to  the 
subcommittee  His  main  criticisms  focused 
on  the  monolithic  size  of  the  institution.  He 
cited  numerous  authorities.  Including  the 
American  Correctional  Association  (ACA). 
that  recommend  limiting  prison  popula- 
tions to  400  to  600  Inmates  The  Atlanta  fa- 
cility also  falls  to  meet  other  modern  stand- 
ards The  square  footage  of  the  cells  tends 
to  be  far  below  the  minimum  set  by  the 
ACA  The  use  of  steel  and  multitiered  cage 
construction  results  in  sensory  deprivation 
for  both  the  inmates  and  staff  Furthermore, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  estimates  that  It  would 
cost  up  to  $44  million  to  renovate  the  At- 
lanta Penitentiary  so  that  it  Is  in  compliance 
with  minimum  standards. 

The  Atlanta  Penitentiary  was  built  in  an 
era  In  wlilch  a  prison  was  designed  merely 
to  isolate  inmates  physically  and  psycho- 
logically from  the  community.  Since  that 
time,  great  strides  have  been  made  In  the 
correctional  process  The  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary stands  as  a  massive  reminder  of  an 
earlier  age  but  is  no  longer  adequate  as  a 
modern  correctional  institution.  Staff  recog- 
nizes that  a  decision  to  close  the  Atlanta 
facility  and  its  prison  Industry  will  be  most 
difficult.  However,  as  these  other  inquiries 
have  shown,  the  investigation  and  hearings 
conducted  by  this  subcommittee  demon- 
strate that  the  penitentiary  is  too  big,  too 
old,  and  too  dangerous.  It  serves  to  stimulate 
criminal  activity  rather  than  diminish  It:  it 
IS  unsafe  for  Ixjth  prison  employees  and  in- 
mates alike. 

The  consequences  of  this  conclusion  can- 
not be  taken  lightly.  It  affects  hundreds  of 
prison  employees  who  have  diligently  and 
courageously  worked  in  the  Atlanta  Peni- 
tentiary despite  the  antiquated  conditions. 
In  devising  a  closure  plan,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral should  consider  the  effect  upon  the  pris- 
on's employees  and  their  families.  The  plan 
should  assure  that  the  closing  is  accom- 
plished so  as  not  to  present  undue  burdens 
to  the.se  persons. 

Closure  will  also  have  a  profound  effect 
upon  the  community  at  large.  Staff  suggests 
that  alternative  uses  for  the  Atlanta  prison 
property  should  be  explored  so  that  a  smooth 
transition  might  occur  when  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  and  oldest  prisons  closes  its 
doors  for  the  last  lime. 

Mr  President,  in  the  back  of  this  re- 
port is  appendix  A.  which  I  will  read  to 
show  the  situation: 

The  us  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  Is  located 
on  162  acres  in  the  southeast  quadrant  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta  'What  is  now  C  and  D  cell- 
houses  and  the  kitchen  building  were  opened 
In  1902,  although  construction  continued 
until  192;  There  are  22  buildings  on  28  acres 
inside  the  wall  The  wall  itself  has  11  manned 
towers  Staff  residences,  the  power  house, 
warehouses,  and  the  Atlanta  Staff  Training 
Center  and  Community  Treatment  Center  are 
on  reservation  land,  adjacent  to.  but  outside 
the  wall  of  the  institution.  The  reservation  is 
today  bounded  by  residential  areas  to  the 
north,  east  and  south;  a  General  Motors  as- 
sembly plant  is  to  the  west. 

The  maximum  security  penitentiary  houses 
adult,  long  term  repeat  offenders  primarily 
from  the  southeast  The  current  physical 
capacity  is  1.500;  the  operating  capacity  is 
2,200.  During  calendar  year  1977,  the  averge 
monthly  population  was  2,194.  In  September 
1977.  the  population  reached  2,300  However, 
it  has  steadily  decreased  to  a  present  total 
of   approximately   1,300. 

The  Inmates  are  housed  in  five  cellhouses, 
six  dormitories,  and  a  drug  abuse  program 
tinit  A  and  B  cellhouses  are  the  largest  and 
are  physically  identical.  However,  the  first 
and  second  tiers  of  B  cellhouse  are  the  admis- 
sions and  orientation  unit.  In  each  cellhouse 
are  100  cells  divided  into  5  tiers  of  20  cells 


Nineteen  are  used  for  bousing,  one  for  show- 
ers Although  the  cells  are  designed  for  four 
Inmates,  with  the  population  increase  each 
cell  now  houses  six  to  eight  men  Each  of 
these  cellhouses  has  a  physical  capacity  of 
380,  although  operating  capacity  is  now  be- 
tween 570  and  760. 

C  and  D  cellhouses  each  have  180  single 
cells  on  5  tiers.  There  are  36  cells  and  1 
shower  to  a  tier.  E  cellhouse  is  located  in  a 
separate  building  behind  the  hospital  and 
adjacent  to  the  west  wall  The  4-tier  E  cell- 
house  has  an  operating  capacity  of  225.  The 
first  tier  houses  two  inmates  per  cell  with  an 
operating  capacity  of  90;  the  remaining  cells 
are  single  occupancy  with  45  per  tier 

Two  of  the  six  dormitories  are  located  In 
the  basement  underneath  A  and  B  cellhouses. 
They  have  a  physical  capacity  of  102  and  134. 
respectively.  Dorm  1  Is  located  in  the  base- 
ment of  E  cellhou.se  and  has  a  physical  ca- 
pacity of  70  Dorm  2  is  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  classification  and  parole  building  with  a 
physical  capacity  of  65  Dorms  3  and  4  are 
above  the  launclry  and  have  a  physical  ca- 
pacity of  70  and  60,  respectively. 

E  cellhouse  and  the  six  dorms  are  used  as 
preferred  housing  for  irunates  who  maintain 
good  conduct  There  are  no  bousing  units 
outside  the  wall.  The  total  Institution  operat- 
ing capacity  is  2.200  excluding  the  segrega- 
tion building  and  the  hospital 

The  drug  abuse  program  unit,  in  the  base 
ment  of  the  hospital  building,  bas  a  physical 
capacity  of  50  Inmates. 

The  segregation  building  has  a  capacity  of 
1 18  Inmates  housed  on  two  floors  The  first 
floor  is  used  for  disciplinary  segregation  cases 
and  those  In  administrative  detention  await- 
ing Institutional  Disciplinary  Committee 
hearings.  There  are  13  cells  with  4  beds  each 
and  3  single  occupancy  strong  cells  for  a 
total  of  65.  The  second  floor  cx)nflnes  long- 
term  administrative  detention  cases  There 
are  17  cells  with  3  beds  each  and  a  I2-bed 
dormitory  for  a  total  of  63  The  dormitory  is 
used  for  young  holdovers  awaiting  bus  trans- 
portation to  their  designated  Institution.  All 
cells  have  stainless  steel  security  sinks  and 
toilets,  and  each  floor  has  a  shower  room 
A  small  kitchen  equipped  with  microwave 
ovens  Is  also  located  on  each  floor  Attached 
to  the  building  is  the  recreation  yard  which 
is  54 '2  feet  by  35 '2  feet  surrounded  by  an 
11 -foot  wall  topped  by  a  5-foot  fence  Tbe 
yard  has  a  baskett>all  bcxip,  a  handball  court 
and  a  punching  bag.  In  addition,  a  universal 
g\Tn  machine  is  located  on  the  second  floor, 
but  only  inmates  on  that  floor  can  use  It. 
During  1977  an  average  of  88  Inmates  were 
confined   in  the  segregation  building. 

a  •  c  «  « 

The  Federal  Prison  Industries  complex  is 
the  largest  In  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  ■with 
over  16  acres  of  floor  space  With  a  staff  of 
104,  Federal  Prison  Industries  can  employ 
1,150  Inmates.  In  1977  an  average  of  900-950 
w^ere  continuously  employed  and  earned  over 
$1  million  In  salaries.  (Report  of  the  Investi- 
gative Team  Into  Matters  of  the  Security  of 
the  Offender,  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  April. 
1978.) 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Nunn  wrote  a 
letter,  shown  as  appendix  B.  to  the  Hon- 
orable Elmer  B  Staats.  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  General  Ac- 
counting OfTSce,  Washington.  DC.  on 
October  2.  1978.  That  letter  reads  as 
follows : 

Dear  Mr  Staats  The  Permanent  Sut>cozn- 
mlttee  on  Investigations  has  been  conduct- 
ing an  inquiry  into  allegations  of  corruption 
at  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta  Hearings 
were  held  on  September  29  and  October  2, 
1978.  on  the  subject  In  preparation  for  the 
hearings  three  members  of  your  staff  were  de- 
tailed to  the  subcommittee  to  conduct  a 
limited  review  of  certain  expenditures  of  the 
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Mechanical  Services  Department  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary. The  three  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice staff  members  are :  Bob  Taylor,  Fred  Mayo 
and  Paul  Rhodes. 


ommendatlons.  My  suggestion  Is  based  upon 
my  desire  to  have  the  elements  of  your  re- 
view disseminated  as  quickly  as  possible 
Again.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  out- 


If  the  Department  of  Justice  cannot 
operate  an  institution  more  efficiently 
than  this,  their  own  institution,  the  At- 

Innn     Ppnifpntiarv      hr\u.'     ran     n;p     ovna/^f 
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of  attorneys  general  are  Democrats.  I  am  Why  not  let  the  State  run  its  own  in- 
sure that  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  stitutions,  as  they  are  doing  now.  If  any- 
they  are  interested  in  their  people.  They     body  is  dissatisfied,  he  can  complain.  If 


the  states  against  which  It  wishes  to  UU- 

gate. 

In     nthpr     a,-nrrl<;      tt'hat     the     &ftrti-no\' 
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Mechanical  Services  Department  of  the  Pen- 
itentiary. The  three  General  Accounting  OZ- 
flce  staff  members  are  Bob  Taylor.  Fred  Mayo 
and  Paul  Rhodes. 

While  their  audit  did  not  uncover  evidence 
of  corruption  In  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion activities.  It  did  uncover  management 
practices  which  could  allow  such  corruption 
to  happen.  Records  were  poorly  kept  and 
there  was  a  failure  to  adhere  to  Bureau  of 
Prisons  policy  statements  with  regard  to  ex- 
penditures of  funds  for  appropriated  pur- 
poses. Your  staff  members  also  found  that 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons  Southeast  Regional  Of- 
fice was  authorizing  these  expenditures.  In 
Interviews  with  regional  office  and  peniten- 
tiary offlclals.  the  staff  was  told  these  prac- 
tices are  common  throughout  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  system,  In  part  because  the  Bureaus 
policies  are  Incomplete. 

Because  of  the  volatility  of  the  situation  In 
the  penitentiary  and  because  of  the  manage- 
ment practices  your  auditors  found  seem  to 
apply  throughout  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
not  uniquely  to  Atlanta.  I  decided  not  to 
make  their  detailed  findings  public  at  this 
time. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  what  was 
learned  at  Atlanta  and  the  subcommittee 
will  continue  investigating  similar  problems 
elsewhere  for  future  hearings.  At  the  same 
time.  I  wish  to  see  the  Bureau  start  taking 
Immediate  corrective  action  For  these  rea- 
sons. I  request  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  expand  the  work  begun  In  Atlanta  to  a 
detailed  audit  of  a  cross  section  of  Bureau 
of  Prisons  Institutions.  Including  those  In 
Atlanta,  Ashland.  Englewood.  McNeil  Island, 
and  New  York,  and  the  appropriate  regional 
offices  and  headquarter  departments. 

The  audit  should  examine  in  detail  how 
well  the  Bureau  is  managing  Its  procure- 
ment, financial,  property,  services,  and  per- 
sonnel management  functions.  In  doing  so. 
the  auditors  should  determine  ( 1 )  Bureau  of 
Prisons  compliance  with  Federal  laws  and 
regulations;  i2)  the  appropriateness  of  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  policies:  and  (3i  needed  cor- 
rective action.  Because  of  our  concern  about 
the  lack  of  nmnagement  and  training  pro- 
vided Bureau  of  Prisons  managers  and  staff. 
Including  correctional  officers.  I  request  that 
this  area  be  thoroughly  examined  as  part  of 
your  review  of  personnel  management. 

I  realize  that  my  request  will  require  a 
significant  expenditure  of  your  resources. 
However.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Taylor  is 
also  responsible  for  examining  Ptederal  as- 
sistance provided  State  correctional  agen- 
cies and  I  feel  that  the  experience  gained 
in  this  audit  of  the  Biireau  of  Prisons  can 
be  made  available  to  State  correctional  agen- 
cies to  help  them  develop  prof>er  manage- 
ment, accounting  and  auditing  procedures 
The  subcommittee  staff  will  work  closely 
with  Bob  Taylor  to  work  out  the  details  for 
reporting  the  results  of  the  audit  and  pro- 
viding further  assistance  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. Mr  Taylor  has  assured  me  that  he  will 
design  the  audit  in  stich  a  way  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  will  be  able  to  take  cor- 
rective action  as  each  phase  of  the  audit 
Is  completed  rather  than  having  to  wait  untU 
formaJ  reports  are  ready  for  Issuance. 

oiL**  ^^  *^°P*  '^"^  Messrs  Mayo  and 
Rhodes  will  have  the  time  and  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  review  Based  upon  the  preci- 
sion and  speed  with  which  thev  completed 
their  initial  survey  and  the  quality  of  their 
work  product.  I  personally  would  feel  com- 
fortable knowing  that  Messrs.  Taylor  Mayo 
and  Rhodes  were  working  on  this  project. 

rt„l^"f^^  ^^^  ^^^^  P"'^^^  can  be  broken 
down  In  phases,  so  that  incremental  parts  of 
H.^  '•sported  as  they  are  completed.  In  a 
!^^T  '"t'^*"'  I  '"Sgest  that  the  GAO  con- 
sider iMulng  a  series  of  staff  studies  and  that 

fh-^*,*  °^  ^^'^  ™''^-  »  '•sport,  including 
the  infonnatlon  contained  In  staff  studlL 
be  i«ued  With  findings,  conclusions  and  r^^ 


ommendatlons.  My  suggestion  Is  based  upon 
my  desire  to  have  the  elements  of  your  re- 
view disseminated  as  quickly  as  possible 

Again.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  out- 
standing assistance  provided  the  subcommit- 
tee by  your  staff. 
Sincerely. 

Sam  NtTNN. 
Vice  Chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  letter  by 
Senator  Nunn  to  Mr.  Elmer  Staats,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  key  to  the  lack  of  ability  of 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Department  of  Just'ce.  to  take  on  any 
additional  duties  which  this  bill  would 
contemplate.  This  bill  contemplates  in- 
vestigating the  penal  institutions,  the 
mental  institutions,  and  other  categories 
mentioned  in  this  bill.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  called  on 
the  carpet,  so  to  speak,  by  this  report 
that  indicates  deficiencies  in  their  own 
institutions. 

Senator  Nunn  says  in  his  report  to  Mr. 
Staats  that  this  subcommittee — 
did  uncover  management  practices  which 
could  allow  such  corruption  to  happen.  Rec- 
ords were  poorly  kept  and  there  was  a  failure 
to  adhere  to  Bureau  of  Prisons  policy  state- 
ments with  regard  to  expenditure  of  funds 
for  appropriated  purposes. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

Your  staff  members  also  found  that  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  Southeast  Regional  Office 
was  authorizing  these  expenditures.  In  inter- 
views with  regional  office  and  penitentiary  of- 
flclals, the  staff  was  told  these  practices  are 
common  throughout  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
system,  in  part  because  the  Bureau's  policies 
are  incomplete. 

Mr.  President,  if  all  of  these  deficien- 
cies exist  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  and 
in  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary  and  in  the 
operation  of  them  by  the  Department  of 
Justice,  does  the  IDepartment  of  Justice 
not  have  enough  to  do  to  make  correc- 
tions in  the  responsibilities  which  it  now 
has  rather  than  trying  to  take  on  re- 
sponsibilities for  all  of  the  institutions 
in  the  States  of  the  Nation  which  could 
be  affected  by  this  bill? 

I  just  want  to  say  that  this  report  is 
a  most  important  report.  This  report  was 
made  by  Senator  Sam  Nunn  and  Senator 
Percy.  It  was  a  staff  study  of  the  U.S. 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta  in  response  to 
information  from  many  sources.  The  per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
conducted  a  year-long  investigation  into 
this  matter.  The  inquiry  found,  and  I 
hope  Senators  are  listening  now. 

This  report  by  Senator  Nunn  and 
Senator  Percy  found  that  the  Atlanta 
Penitentiary,  a  Federal  institution  under 
the  Department  of  Justice,  has  become 
the  setting — and  these  are  their  words. 
Senator  Nunn's  and  Senator  Percy's 
words,  "has  become  the  setting  of  violent 
inmate  murders" — murders,  I  repeat;  a 
Federal  institution  in  which  murders  are 
occurring — "extensive  narcotics" — not 
just  some  narcotics,  but  extensive  nar- 
cotics. That  means  narcotics  that  are 
being  distributed  extensively,  on  a  broad 
basis,  to  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiary. 

TrafiQcking  in  narcotics,  as  well  as  the 
distribution.  One  witness  testified  there 
about  the  profits  being  several  hundred 
dollars  a  week  made  from  selling  nar- 
cotics and  other  criminal  activities. 


If  the  Department  of  Justice  cannot 
operate  an  institution  more  efficiently 
than  this,  their  own  institution,  the  At- 
lana  Penitentiary,  how  can  we  expect 
them  to  do  an  efiBcientjob  in  investigat- 
ing and  prosecuting — persecuting,  I 
would  call  it,  in  State  institutions? 

Again,  I  say  that,  undoubtedly,  there 
are  some  instances  in  the  States  of  some 
mistreatment,  but  you  find  that  every- 
where. 

But  I  do  not  believe  we  will  find  as 
bad  a  situation  in  any  State  institution 
I  know  of  as  we  find,  for  instance,  in  this 
Federal  institution,  this  Federal  institu- 
tion where  I  pointed  out  the  large  num- 
ber of  murders  that  were  committed,  the 
large  number  of  assaults  that  were 
committed,  the  large  number  of  fights 
that  take  place,  the  large  number  of 
threatening  to  people's  lives  that  take 
place,  the  large  number  of  weapons 
taken  into  this  institution  that  pose  a 
threat  to  people's  lives,  and  the  large 
nimiber  of  people,  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  people,  on  drugs  in  this  insti- 
tution. 

If  the  Justice  Department  cannot 
control  the  situation  in  their  own  in- 
stitution, how  will  they  go  down  into  the 
States  and  investigate  and  institute 
suits? 

I  say  now  if  anyone  has  any  complaint 
against  any  State  institution,  he  can 
bring  a  suit.  There  are  lawyers  paid  by 
the  Government,  eager,  ready  and  will- 
ing, to  bring  those  suits  against  the 
State,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Right  now,  there  are  remedies,  and  if 
any  suit  is  brought  on  the  part  of  any 
local  government  or  because  of  a  com- 
plaint of  individuals,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment now  can  join  in  the  suits  as  amicus 
curiae.  Is  that  not  suflBcient? 

Why,  I  repeat,  why  do  we  want  to 
give  the  Justice  Department  the  right  to 
institute  suits?  If  anyone  wants  to  bring 
a  suit  and  wants  help  from  the  Govern- 
ment, he  can  get  it  under  the  law  now. 

This  bill  will  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  right  to  institute  suits  where  no 
one  has  complained.  Under  this  bill,  if 
the  Justice  Department  wanted  to  "find" 
for  political  purposes  that  some  person 
of  a  particular  minority,  for  example,  is 
being  mistreated  or  prosecuted,  in  order 
to  win  the  votes  of  people  of  that  partic- 
ular minority  group  regardless  of  what 
group  it  is,  they  could  bring  suit  and 
then  the  people  of  that  group  would  feel 
that  the  Justice  Department  has  the  love 
of  people  at  heart.  They  are  coming 
down  to  look  after  their  interests. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  repeat  that,  in 
my  judgment,  the  bureaucrats  in  Wash- 
ington are  truly  not  as  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  people  in  the  States  and  the 
inmates  of  State  institutions  as  are  the 
Governors  of  the  State,  as  much  as  the 
attorney  generals  of  the  States,  or  as 
much  as  the  State  officials  are. 

I  know  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina 
we  have  a  Democratic  Governor.  I  am 
sure  he  is  interested  in  the  inmates  of 
all  the  institutions.  We  have  a  Demo- 
cratic attorney  general.  I  am  sure  he  is 
interested  in  all  the  inmates  of  the  in- 
stitutions. 

The  majority  of  Grovernors  in  this  Na- 
tion today  are  Democrats.  The  majority 
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of  attorneys  general  are  Democrats.  I  am 
sure  that  regardless  of  party  affiliation, 
they  are  interested  in  their  people.  They 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
mates in  the  various  institutions  of  this 
country. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  give  this 
added  power.  Today,  the  people  of  the 
Nation  are  yelling  and  pleading  with 
their  Senators,  they  are  with  me  and  I 
believe  they  are  with  the  other  Senators 
of  this  Senate,  to  stop  this  Federal 
power,  stop  the  long  arm  of  the  Federal 
Government  from  interfering  and  inter- 
jecting itself  into  the  lives  of  the  people. 

The  people  are  terribly  dissatisfied 
with  what  is  going  on  now.  This  bill  will 
give  the  Federal  Government  more  power 
and  more  power  and  more  power,  to  go 
down  and  interject  itself  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  and  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  States. 

I  cannot  believe  there  is  a  Governor 
in  this  country,  or  an  attorney  general 
in  this  country,  not  interested  in  pro- 
tecting the  inmates,  the  people  in  their 
State.  I  am  sure  that  if  they  are  con- 
tacted and  there  are  complaints,  they 
will  look  after  them.  If  they  do  not,  as 
I  said,  we  have  lawyers,  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  bring  suits,  in  which 
the  Federal  Government  can  come  in  as 
amicus  curiae— a  friend  of  the  court — 
can  come  in  and  as  a  friend  of  the  court, 
and  participate  in  these  suits,  if  there  is 
merit  in  them. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  in  the  be- 
ginning, in  my  opinion,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  dangerous,  one  of  the  worst, 
bills  I  have  seen  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  my  26  years  in  the  Senate. 

We  talk  about  power.  There  is  only  so 
much  power.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
it  is  at  the  Federal  level  or  whether  left 
with  the  States  and  the  people  where 
the  Constitution  put  it. 

This  bill  now  will  have  just  the  op- 
posite effect  from  what  people  want. 
People  want  the  Federal  Government 
curbed.  People  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment curbed  in  interfering  with  the 
rights  of  the  States.  They  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  curbed  as  interfering 
in  the  lives  of  the  people. 

This  bill  does  just  the  opposite.  This 
bill  shifts  more  power — I  repeat,  more 
power— to  the  Federal  Government  than 
it  has  now. 

Is  that  what  the  people  of  Arkansas 
want?  Is  that  what  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  want?  Do  they  want  to  shift 
more  power  to  the  Federal  Government, 
or  do  they  want  to  curb  the  power  of  the 
Federal  Government? 

My  people  in  South  Carolina  think  the 
Federal  Government  has  too  much 
power.  They  think  they  are  interjecting 
themselves  into  too  many  things  now 
that  are  causing  trouble  and  irritation. 
Why  have  that?  Why  bring  about  more 
irritation? 

I  can  visualize  the  Justice  Department 
bringing  suits  in  South  Carolina  and 
Arkansas  and  New  York  and  Illinois,  and 
everywhere,  against  State  officials— that 
in  Itself,  creates  irritation— within  the 
states.  It  causes  people  to  get  mad  at 
the  Federal  Government  when  it  is 
unnecessary. 


■Why  not  let  the  State  run  its  own  in- 
stitutions, as  they  are  doing  now.  If  any- 
body is  dissatisfied,  he  can  complain.  If 
the  State  authorities  do  not  correct  it. 
lawyers  are  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  bring  suits  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  can  join  in  the  suit.  But  do 
not  give  the  Federal  Government  the 
power  to  institute  these  actions,  which  in 
many  cases,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  for 
pure  political  purposes. 

Mark  my  word,  if  this  bill  passes,  we 
will  see  lawsuits  instituted  against  States 
and  State  officials  for  pure  political 
purposes. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  an  example  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Governors  and  the 
attorney  generals  of  this  Nation,  I  will 
read  an  excerpt  from  the  testimony  of 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  Paul  L.  Douglas.  I  will  not 
read  all  of  it,  but  a  portion  of  his  state- 
ment. This  comments  on  S.  1393,  which 
was  a  bill  introduced  in  a  previous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  the  same  subject: 

The  real  issues,  pro  and  con.  on  the  above 
bill  do  not  involve  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  persons  In  state  Institu- 
tions. I  consider  myself,  and  persons  with 
whom  I  have  come  in  contact  in  administra- 
tion of  the  state  Institutions  of  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  as  much  concerned  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  constitutional  and  other  legal 
rights  of  persons  in  our  Institutions  as  any- 
one, Including  the  staff  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Justice.  The  real  issues  in- 
volved, as  I  see  them,  are  how  may  these  con- 
stitutional and  legal  rights  best  be  Identified 
and  protected  commensurate  with  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  public  generally. 

On  these  questions.  I  would  first  point  out 
that  except  for  prison  cases  by  inmates,  no 
United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  con- 
cerning or  delineating  any  constitutional 
right  to  treatment  has  yet  been  decided.  The 
on'v  case  thus  far.  touching  only  tangen- 
tlally.  is  that  of  O'Connor  v  Donaldson.  422 
U.S.  563  (1975).  which  held  that  a  nondan- 
gerous  mentally  ill  person  not  receiving 
treatment  must  be  relea.sed  from  custody  If 
he  has  a  satisfactory  place  to  go. 

If  the  levels,  techniques,  gradations,  goals. 
etc.  of  treatment  have  not  even  been  t'eter- 
mlned.  the  question  arises,  how  is  the  United 
States  Justice  Department  to  determine  that 
constitutional  rlehts  of  l^.stltl'tionali^pd  per- 
sons are  being  violated  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  conditions,  such  as  those  cited  by 
Senator  Bavh  in  the  Congressional  Record 
when  introducing  this  bill,  upon  which  all 
reasonable  men  would  agree  are  violative  of 
a  person's  constitutional  or  legal  rights.  How- 
ever, experience  demonstrates  that  the 
United  States  Justice  Department  has  not 
and  will  not  be  restricted  to  such  flagrant 
abuses  as  there  depicted. 

Once  the  United  States  Justice  Depart- 
ment gets  Involved,  on  the  grounds  that 
minimal  constlttuional  rights  must  be  pro- 
tected, their  demands  quickly  turn  to  an 
all-out  effort  to  secure  a  maximal  ideal  pro- 
gram of  services,  minutely  prescribed  by  their 
experts,  costing  million  in  tax  dollars  to 
implement  and  resulting  in  lowered  services 
to  other  citizen  groups  (Witness  New  York 
State  which  has  spent  an  additional  60  mil- 
lion dollars  on  mentally  retarded  programs 
over  the  past  two  years  to  Implement  the 
Wlllowbrook  consent  decree.) 

Who  is  going  to  pay  those  millions? 
The  States.  Continuing : 

Another  problem  with  the  approach  to 
S.  1393.  besides  the  United  States  Justice 
Department  selecting  standards  it  feels  are 
constitutionally  required,  is  the  selection  of 


the  states  against   which  It  wishes  to  liti- 
gate. 

In  other  words,  what  the  Attorney 
General  is  saying  is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  their  discretion,  can  pick 
out  any  State  it  wishes  and  leave  alone 
any  State  it  wishes.  Some  big  State 
with  many  millions  of  votes,  they  may 
decide  to  leave  alone  in  an  election  year. 
A  little  State  or  some  other  State  they 
feel  they  can  afford  to  lose  an  election, 
they  will  pick  on.  This  will  make  the 
whole  Nation  feel  that  they  are  trying 
to  protect  the  civil  rights  of  the  people 
ot  the  entire  Nation.  Continuing: 

Does  it  pick  what  It  considers  the  worst 
first,  or  does  it  pick  the  best  first,  or  some- 
where in  between?  The  State  of  Nebraska, 
which  Is  one  of  the  leading  states  in  the 
United  States  In  providing  community  pro- 
grams for  mentally  retarded  and  is  first  in 
the  nation  In  percentage  of  persons  trans- 
ferred from  Its  one  state  mental  retarded 
institution  Into  community  programs,  was 
selected  by  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment as  a  target  for  intervention  in  an 
existing  case,  and  in  which  It  has  led  liti- 
gation ever  since,  the  primary  objective  Df  the 
case  being  the  transfer  of  more  persons  to 
community  programs.  There  are  no  guide- 
lines as  to  which  states  have  to  suffer  the 
high  costs  of  manpower  and  money  In  de- 
fending these  onslaughts.  So.  presumably,  it 
is  to  be  done  at  the  sole  discretion  of  the 
United  States  Justice  Department  i  appar- 
ently in  Nebraska  to  set  precedent  to  show 
other  states  they  had  better  fall  into  line) 

In  United  States  v  Solomon.  419  F.  Supp. 
358  (1976).  one  of  the  cases  which  held  the 
Justice  Department  had  no  authority  to 
bring  such  suits,  and  triggered,  in  part,  this 
proposed  legislation,  the  federal  district 
court  pointed  out  that  the  United  States 
Congress  has  already  taken  a  number  of 
steps  through  the  Department  of  HEW  to 
improve  state  institutions,  not  only  by  pro- 
viding funds,  but  also  by  delegation  to  a 
department  with  experts  In  the  field.  In  this 
regard  the  court  stated : 

"This  Court  simply  cannot  believe  that 
Congress  intended  or  expected  that  while  an 
elaborate  plan  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the 
mentally  retarded  was  being  Implemented 
by  the  one  federal  agency  (the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  &  Welfare)  with  exper- 
tise in  the  field  of  mental  retardation,  an- 
other government  agency  (the  Department 
of  Justice)  with  no  expertise  In  the  solution 
of  the  very  difficult  problems  posed  by  men- 
tal retardation  would  simultaneously  be 
making  wholesale  attacks  on  a  state's  mental 
retardation  programs  under  the  guise  of  pro- 
tecting thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ment rights  Surely,  if  Congress  had  wanted 
two  agencies  to  be  involved  In  ameliorating 
the  states'  efforts  to  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. It  would  have  at  least  provided  some 
legislative  guidance  as  to  procedures  for  pre- 
venting the  conflict  and  contradictory  goals 
that  can  and  do  occur  when  two  federal  agen- 
cies independently  act  on  the  same  matter." 

In  this  vein,  pending  litigation  with  the 
Jtxstlce  Department,  of  which  I  have  per- 
sonal knowledge.  Involves  many  conflicting 
and  contradictory  goals  as  between  HEW  and 
the  US.  Justice  Department  to  the  point  that 
the  states'  compliance  with  standards  oJ 
HEW  in  order  to  receive  more  federal  funds 
is  denounced  by  the  Justice  Department  as 
a  violation  of  what  It  deems  to  be  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  retarded  (One  ex- 
ample: If  the  state  expends  matching  funds 
to  improve  the  living  facilities  at  Its  one  In- 
stitution to  meet  the  standards  of  HEW  to 
qualify  for  large  grants,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment claims  these  funds  should  be  spent  to 
better  improve  community  facilities.) 
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Of  course,  when  the  approach  of  litigation 
is  to  be  used,  the  federal  ludee  must  become 


trlct   Court  requiring   extensive  changes   In 
the  staffing   and  other   levels  of   treatment. 


kans  were  taken  via  taxation  and  applied  to 
the    identified    needs   of    Nebraska    citizens, 
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come  in  and  join  amicus  curiae.  But  they     and  tired  of  Federal  power.  They  are  sick        Mr.  BA'VU.  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
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Of  course,  when  the  approach  of  litigation 
Is  to  be  used,  the  federal  Judge  must  become 
the  expert  In  whatever  type  of  Institution 
may  be  Involved  He  must  be  guided  by  the 
experts  selected  to  testify  for  the  Justice 
Department  (who  In  the  past  have  frequent- 
ly been  the  same  people)  as  opposed  to  the 
experts  the  state  may  present,  often  very 
limited  by  lack  of  funds.  The  Justice  De- 
partment comes  sweeping  in  with  a  battery 
of  experienced  attorneys,  investigators,  and 
all  types  of  discovery  methods  gleaned  from 
specialization  in  this  one  type  of  case,  fre- 
quently to  be  opposed  by  attorneys  for  the 
state  who  have  never  litigated  these  Issues 
before.  The  result  may  be  a  heavily  weighted 
presentation  in  favor  of  the  U.S,  Justice  De- 
partment. 

A  federal  district  Judge.  In  attempting  to 
determine  what  are  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  of  residents,  has  no  legal  guidelines 
to  go  by.  The  same  Is  true  as  to  finding  solu- 
tions. Assuming  the  case  before  him  Is  one 
involving  mental  health.  In  drafting  orders 
he  does  not  have  to  be  concerned  with  the 
state's  problems  of  funding  programs  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  convicted  criminals,  per- 
sons with  disabilities  of  all  kinds,  education 
problems    dependent  children,  etc. 

An  example  of  the  tunnel  vision  which 
may  result  from  litigation  Into  one  specific 
type  of  institution  arose  in  litigation  with 
the  U,S,  Justice  Department  involving  the 
retarded  In  Nebraska, 

Here  the  attorney  general  is  telling 
us  that  there  is  a  case  involving  his  own 
State  with  the  Justice  Department, 
I  Mr,  STEWART  assumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
now  quoting  from  the  testimony  of  the 
attorney  general  of  Nebraska : 

The  Justice  Department  objected  vigor- 
ously, even  claiming  that  court  orders  had 
been  violated,  because  of  the  allocation  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  In  the  distribution  of 
Title  XX  funds  among  the  various  categories 
of  needy  and  disabled  persons  eligible  for 
said  funds  This,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
retarded  received,  and  had  received  for  years, 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  said  funds' than 
the  ratio  of  retarded  persons  to  the  other 
eligible  categories. 

In  this  same  regard,  there  are  not  only  pol- 
icy decisions  which  must  be  made  as  to  the 
distribution  of  funds  among  persons  entitled 
to  categorical  assistance,  but  very  grave  de- 
cisions must  be  made  as  thla  Congress  well 
Itnows.  as  to  the  entitlement  to  the  national 
resources  of  ail  persons.  For  example,  what  Is 
the  level  of  housing  or  national  health  to 
which  all  citizens  are  entitled''  Is  everyone 
entitled  to  the  ultimate  in  housing  or  medi- 
cal care  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  righf 
Obvlotisly.  any  one  extreme  In  any  one  field 
such  as  mental  health,  mental  retardation 
etc..  when  carried  to  the  highest  standard 
could  exhaust  all  available  state  funds  to 
the  detriment  of  other  goals  and  need  groups. 

Litigation  will  not  solve  these  questlon.s 
even  as  to  the  one  particular  field  involved 
In  the  case.  Should  the  US,  Justice  Depart- 
ment obtain  an  order  from  the  federal  court 
which  requires  the  state  to  provide  treatment 
of  the  highest  standard,  which  is  what  It  will 
seek,  how  is  it  enforced?  Suppose  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  cannot  or  win  not  comply 
because  of  too  many  other  demands  upon 
the  limited  funds  of  the  state. 

In  the  recent  case  of  Welsch  v,  Likins  No 
76-1473  and  No  76-1797  (Mar,  1977)  which 
involved  the  level  of  treatment  to  be  pro- 
vided in  a  state  institution  for  the  retarded 
in  Minnesota  la  case  Instituted  by  private  in- 
dividuals under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  42 
U,SC,  I  1983.  and  injunctive  relief  under  28 
US,C,  §  1343(3)  ).  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  while  up- 
holding the  orders  of  the  United  States  Dis- 


trict Court  requiring  extensive  changes  In 
the  staffing  and  other  levels  of  treatment, 
recognized  that  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
was  still  the  ultimate  determiner  of  what 
was  to  be  done.  In  this  regard,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  stated: 

"In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  the  right 
of  a  sovereign  state  to  manage  and  control 
Its  own  financial  alTalrs, 

This  is  important,  Mr.  President.  It 
points  out  the  powers  of  the  States  and 
of  the  Federal  Government.  He  is  trying 
to  delineate  here.  He  continues- 

"No  right  of  a  state  Ls  entitled  to  greater 
respect  by  the  federal  courts  thin  the 
state's  right  to  determine  how  revenues 
should  be  raised  and  how  and  for  what 
purposes  public  funds  should  be  expended." 
The  court  further  recognized  that  If  the 
State  of  Minnesota  was  going  to  operate  In- 
stitutions like  the  one  Involved.  It  must  do 
so  In  a  constitutional  manner.  The  court 
then  went  on  to  recognize,  however,  that 
alternatives  to  such  operation  do  exist,  as 
follows : 

"An  extreme  alternative  would,  of  course, 
be  the  closing  of  the  hospitals  and  the 
abandonment  by  the  State  of  any  program 
■of  institutional  care  and  treatment  for 
mental  retardees.  A  lesser  alternative  might 
be  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  hospitals. 
Or  the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  might 
decide  to  reduce  by  one  means  or  another 
the  populations  of  the  respective  institu- 
tions to  a  point  where  the  hospitals  would 
be  staffed  adequately  and  adequate  treat- 
ment could  be  given  to  individual  residents.  " 
The  case  was  then  remanded  to  the  dis- 
trict court  to  see  what  action  the  Governor 
and  current  (1977)  Legislature,  then  in 
session,  were  going  to  take. 

Prom  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
problem  is  not  one  which  can  be  or  should 
be  attempted  to  be  solved  by  litieation.  The 
problem  is  primarily  a  financial  one.  Under 
litigation,  the  ultimate  sanction  of  the 
courts,  as  pointed  out  above,  presuming 
nothing  else  works,  is  closing  the  institu- 
tions. This  relieves  the  state  legislatures 
from  providing  any  facilities  at  all  and  is 
no  solution  for  the  patients  or  Inmates 
Involved. 

A  much  more  meaningful  and  desirable 
solution  can  and  should  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  level  of  standards  which  can 
practically  and  uniformly  be  reached  In  all 
states  commensurate  with  availability  of 
trained  staff,  money,  and  the  needs  of  other 
citizens  should  be  worked  out  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  problem.  Considering 
the  mobility  of  the  population,  the  avail- 
ability of  trained  personnel,  and  the  di- 
versity of  the  states,  perhaps  each  state 
should  not  have  an  institution  of  each  and 
every  type. 

In  spite  of  achieving  "landmark"  decisions 
in  their  favor,  the  United  States  Justice  De- 
partment has  really  achieved  no  significant 
benefits  for  the  classes  it  represents.  In 
Willowbrook,  for  example,  costs  have  in- 
creased to  $35,000.00  per  client  per  year. 
Yet,  all  parties  agree,  no  significant  benefits 
have  resulted  for  the  client.  Some  clients  are 
not  responsive  to  current  medical  technolo- 
gies and  no  amount  of  funds  will  help  The 
involvement  of  the  United  States  Justice 
Department  has  focused  on  making  a  case 
for  the  inabUity  of  state  government  to  in- 
siu'e  rights  and  provide  services.  To  do  this. 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  frequently 
distorts  reality  de.  gathering  only  nepa- 
tive  pictures  of  the  institution  and  only 
positive  pictures  of  community  services  and 
depicting  this  as  objective  comparisons  i . 

In  Nebraska,  the  totality  of  human  needs 
far  outstrips  the  availability  of  funds  to 
meet  these  legitimate  human  needs.  In  fact, 
if  the  total   Income  of  all  working  Nebras- 


kans  were  taken  via  taxation  and  applied  to 
the  identified  needs  of  Nebraska  citizens, 
there  would  still  be  Insufficient  funds  to 
meet  all  needs  for  housing,  education,  medi- 
cal care.  food,  roads,  etc.  S.  1393 — 

And  that  is  a  similar  bill  introduced 
in  the  previous  Congress, 
represents  a  mechanism  for  developing  re- 
sponsiveness to  a  special  interest  or  need 
group,  at  the  expense  of  other  citizens.  Since 
there  is  not  enough  money  to  adequately 
meet  the  needs  of  all  people,  court  action 
to  Insure  that  the  needs  of  specific  groups  of 
people  are  met.  simply  reduces  the  level  of 
services  to  other  need  groups. 

Lastly,  but  of  utmost  importance,  the 
area  which  ha.s  probably  suffered  more  than 
any  other  because  of  the  past  litigation  by 
the  United  States  Justice  Department  is  that 
of  State-Federal  relations. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is 
most  important.  It  addresses  how  this 
bill  is  going  to  damage  State-Federal  re- 
lations. If  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  bring  suit  against  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama and  the  officials  of  Alabama,  it  is 
not  going  to  leave  a  very  good  taste  with 
the  citizens  of  Alabama,  with  them  or 
with  the  ofBcials  of  that  State,  The  same 
thing  applies  to  my  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina or  to  any  other  State.  Continuing: 

Further  litigation  can  do  nothing  but 
broaden  this  gap.  Except  for  the  Civil  War, 
State-Federal  relations  are  undoubtedly  at 
one  of  the  lowest  levels  since  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Had  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  remotely  envisioned  the  breach- 
es in  the  principles  of  federalism  which  have 
occurred,  the  arguments  over  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  would  probably  still  be 
going  on.  Congress  has  repeatedly  rejected 
this  type  of  legislation  In  the  past,  except 
when  based  upon  racial  discrimination.  Not 
only  does  the  present  bill  go  farther  than 
ever  before,  it  permits  it  to  be  done  without 
even  giving  the  States  an  opportunity  to 
remedy  an  alleged  situation  after  notice.  The 
United  States  Justice  Department  says. 
"We'll  give  them  a  chance  to  remedy  the 
situation  first" — the  bill  doesn't  require  it 
and  it  frequently  has  not  given  time  to  the 
States  in  the  past.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
last  thing  this  nation  needs  is  the  Federal 
Government  suing  the  States  if  it  Is  to  con- 
tinue to  survive.  The  United  States  Justice 
Department  frequently  treats  us  as  the  en- 
emy already,  without  legislation. 

Mr,  President,  that  is  the  statement  of 
the  attorney  general  of  Nebraska,  They 
knew  from  firsthand  experience  how  the 
Justice  Department  operates  in  these 
matters. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  the  Governors 
of  the  States  are  against  this  bill,  I  ask 
any  Senator  here  to  ask  hi.s  Governor 
how  he  stands. 

I  want  to  repeat  that  the  attorneys 
general  of  this  Nation  are  against  this 
bill.  If  there  is  any  question  in  Senators' 
minds,  let  them  ask  their  own  attorney 
general  how  he  feels  about  it.  They  are 
against  it  because  this  bill  gives  the  right 
to  the  Federal  Government  not  only  to 
come  in  on  a  suit,  which  it  can  do  now 
if  somebody  else  institutes  it.  but  it  gives 
them  ilie  right  to  institute  the  suit  in 
the  first  instance. 

Right  now  under  present  law  they  can- 
not do  that.  If  somebody  complains  and 
brings  a  suit — and  there  are  plenty  of 
lawyers  paid  by  the  F^ederal  Govern- 
ment to  bring  the  suits — the  Federal 
Government   can   intervene.   They   can 
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come  in  and  join  amicus  curiae.  But  they 
cannot  in  the  beginning  institute  a  suit. 
This  bill  gives  them  that  right. 

I  can  visualize  a  lot  of  irritation,  a  Jot 
of  turbulence,  a  lot  of  ill-feeling  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government 
if  this  bill  passes,  because  when  suits  are 
brought  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  my 
people  are  going  to  begin  to  hate  the 
Federal  Government,  They  feel  now  it  is 
usurping  too  much  power  belonging  to 
the  States,  They  feel  now  it  is  usurping 
100  much  power  belong  to  the  citizens 
of  the  States. 

When  tliis  bill  passes,  if  it  does  pass, 
and  suits  are  instituted,  these  citizens 
of  my  Stale  will  begin  to  wonder  who  is 
their  friend.  Is  it  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, their  Government,  or  is  it  like 
some  enemy  overseas?  Why  should  the 
Federal  Government  sue  my  State  or 
any  other  State  here  in  matters  of  this 
kind?  This  matter  here  involves  purely 
State  institutions,  mental  institutions. 
penal  institutions,  and  other  State  in- 
stitutions, and  I  do  not  think  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  come  in  and  in- 
stitute suits  against  them  to  control  the 
State  institutions.  They  have  no  right 
under  the  Constitution  to  do  that. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  this;  There  is  a 
lot  made  here,  as  I  have  said  before, 
over  a  few  cases,  a  few  isolated  cases, 
where  maybe  someone  was  not  treated 
right  in  some  place.  Well,  maybe  they 
were  not.  and  there  probably  is  merit  in 
some  of  the  few  cases.  But  we  are  speak- 
ing of  only  a  handful  of  cases.  You  have 
225  million  people  in  this  country,  and 
only  a  few  people  and  a  few  States  have 
complained,  and  if  they  want  to  bring  a 
suit,  they  can  bring  a  suit.  They  can 
find  lawyers  to  bring  them.  The  Federal 
Government  provides  legal  defense 
lawyers. 

They  are  eager  and  waiting  to  brin^ 
suits.  However.  I  do  not  think  the  Fed- 
eral Government  ought  to  be  allowed. 
in  the  very  beginning,  to  institute  .suits 
In  matters  of  this  kind  against  the 
States, 

I  repeat,  the  Federal  Government  can- 
not even  take  care  of  its  own  institutions. 
I  have  stated  in  my  speech  here  today 
how  they  have  allowed  violence  to  occur 
in  the  Federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 
They  have  allowed  murders  there,  they 
have  allowed  narcotics  to  be  distributed 
and  sold  in  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
.-Atlanta,  and  they  have  allowed  other 
criminal  acts  to  occur  in  the  Federal 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta. 

I  just  read  the  report  here  by  Senator 
NuNN.  a  Senator  from  that  State,  and 
Senator  Percy,  a  Senator  from  Illinois, 
to  the  effect  that  those  things  are  going 
on. 

If  they  cannot  control  their  own  insti- 
tutions, how  in  the  world  can  they  tr>' 
to  control  their  institutions  and  go  fur- 
ther and  control  all  of  the  institutions 
covered  by  this  bill  in  all  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation?  It  just  does  not  make 
sense. 

I  say,  let  the  Federal  Grovemment  look 
after  its  own  affairs  and  let  the  States 
look  after  their  affairs.  That  is  what  the 
people  of  this  Nation  want.  They  are  sick 


and  tired  of  Federal  power.  They  are  sick 
and  tired  of  Federal  control. 

Right  now.  the  Federal  Government 
is  controlling  everj'  school  district  in  my 
State.  It  is  controlling  every  hospital  in 
my  State.  It  is  controlling  ever>'thing  it 
touches.  And  it  is  doing  the  same  thing 
in  Alabama.  Nebraska.  Virginia,  and 
every  other  State  of  the  Nation.     • 

The  people  of  this  country  are  tired  of 
it.  Thev  are  sick  of  it.  They  have  enough 
of  it. 

And  this  bill  goes  even  further.  I  re- 
peat, it  goes  even  further  and  give  more 
Federal  power  and  takes  it  away  from 
the  States  and  the  people  as  pro\1ded 
in  the  Constitution.  I  hope  the  Senate 
willseefit  to  kill  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  worse  bill  than  the  Senate 
passed.  Anyone  who  voted  for  this  bill 
when  it  went  to  the  Senate  before  has 
good  reason  not  to  support  it  now.  Be- 
cause, in  the  conference  which  was  held 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  this 
bill  was  made  a  worse  bill  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  States  and  the  people 
in  the  States.  They  have  good  reason  not 
to  go  along  with  this  bill  now.  and  I 
hope  they  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  my  address  on 
this  legislative  day  or  some  other  legisla- 
tive day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  object,  but  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
has  completed  his  very  stirring  address 
and  perhaps  some  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  might  care  to  follow  and  then  he 
would  have  another  chance,  under  the 
rules,  to  start  again  on  another  day. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  others  who  would  like  to  speak.  I  just 
did  not  want  to  monopolize  the  whole 
day.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  whose 
State  has  been  affected  by  suits  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  matters  similar 
to  this,  which  caused  the  Governor  of 
Nebraska  and  the  attorney  general  of 
Nebraska  to  be  so  strong  against  this 
bill,  and  various  other  Senators  want  to 
speak,  I  just  thought  I  would  finish, 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr.  President.  I  would  have 
to  respectfully  object,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ob- 
jection IS  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
glad  to  participate  in  a  colloquy  with 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina.  He  made 
some  critical  statements  that  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  show,  if  he  has  time 
to  do  that  now.  If  not.  he  is  probably 
pretty  weak  in  the  vocal  cords  here,  al- 
though you  cannot  tell  it  by  listening. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  not  weak  in 
the  vocal  cords  a  bit. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Would  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  care  to  indulge  in  a  little 
dialog? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
catching  a  plane  right  around  3  o'clock 
and  I  hardly  have  time  enough  to  get  to 
my  office  and  get  things  ready  to  go. 

But  the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr,  ExoNi  was  going  to  speak  now,  I 
thought  I  would  complete  my  speech 
later.  If  I  have  to  do  it  on  another  leg- 
islative day,  I  would  do  that. 


Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President,  I  think  that 
the  only  fair  way  to  run  a  filibuster  is  to, 
if  you  are  going  to  make  two  speeches, 
have  it  count  as  two  instead  of  one. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
all  one  speech.  I  am  just  going  to  give 
part  of  it  at  this  time  but  the  rest  later. 

But  if  the  Senator  objects,  he  has  a 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAYH  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
glad  not  to  object  if  we  could  have  unani- 
mous consent  that,  at  the  end  of  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  second  speech,  we 
have  a  vote  on  this  Could  the  Senator 
accept  that  compromise  or  that  effort  to 
try  to  move  the  legislative  process? 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr  President,  to  be 
perfectly  frank  with  the  Senator,  this 
bill  is  so  objectionable,  it  is  so  obnoxious, 
it  is  so  dangerous,  it  is  so  unreasonable, 
it  is  so  impractical,  that  I  expect  to  op- 
pose it  with  all  the  power  in  my  soul  to 
the  last  minute, 

Mr.  BA'YH,  That  is  a  lot  of  power. 

While  the  Senator  is  riding  along.  I 
wish  he  would  ponder  a  couple  of  ques- 
tions here.  He  made  the  statement  that 
every  hospital  in  his  State  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government  Can 
the  Senator  tell  us  how  that  is  the  case? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  On  the  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Government,  They  met 
last  year.  We  had  a  meeting  up  here. 
They  were  about  to  issue  other  regula- 
tions that  would  determine  whether  they 
could  even  have  a  hospital,  Fortimately, 
we  were  able  to  get  the  man  here  at  Fed- 
eral level  not  to  promulgate  the  resolu- 
tions he  had  planned  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then  it  is  not  really  fair 
to  say  that  every  hospital  is  under  the 
control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Well,  to  a  certain 
extent.  They  have  to  meet  certain  re- 
quirements And  I  think  the  hospitals 
in  the  .State,  the  schools  in  the  State,  and 
all  the  institutions  in  the  State  ought  to 
have  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
States,  not  the  Federal  Government.  Let 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  institutions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  That  is  my  position.  Of 
course,  we  do  not  agree  on  that, 

Mr,  BAYH.  I  understand  that. 

One  other  quick  question.  I  know  the 
Senator  wants  to  catch  that  plane.  CouJd 
the  Senator  tell  us  how  this  bill  is  worse 
than  when  it  left  the  Senate? 

Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  tell  the  Senator  that  in  the  rest 
of  my  speech,  I  have  to  catch  this  plane 
now.  But  I  expect  to  point  out  some  dif- 
ferences on  that.  Of  course,  even  if  it  was 
not  any  worse,  it  would  be  terrible.  But 
it  is  even  worse. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  who  at  this 
time  controls  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor, 

Mr,    THURMOND,    Mr,    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has.  I  thought,  yielded 


would  have  the  control  of  the  floor,  as 
a  result  thereof,  flow  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 


that  I  have  with  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion that  the  conference  committee  gave 
with  regard  to  the  serious  objections,  le- 
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Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  provided  I  am  not  yielding 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  provided  when 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


conscionable  bill  from  becoming  the  law 
of  this  land.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that 
the   suggestion   for   imanimous-consent 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  reser\'ing 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has,  I  thought,  yielded 
the  floor  and  was  going  to  go  to  South 
Carolina  or  some  place. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  WeU,  I  am.  But  I 
wanted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  to  speak  while  I  am  gone. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Let  me  put  my  ques- 
tion, then  you  can  object,  if  you  want  to. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor 
and.  upon  resuming,  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  second  speech  and  that  his 
statement  will  come  at  such  place  in  the 
Record  as  appropriate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  such  a  thoughtful  and 
cooperative  colleague.  I  hate  to  do  this 
to  him,  but  I  am  going  to  have  to  ob- 
ject, because  what  he  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
be  able  to  have  a  filibuster  conducted, 
even  while  he  is  gone,  in  his  name.  Now. 
the  Senator  has  a  lot  of  power,  but  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  let  him  do  that. 
With  all  respect.  I  want  to  hear  the 
rest  of  his  speech,  but  let  us  let  that  hap- 
pen as  a  second  speech  under  the  rules 
when  he  gets  back.  And  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  wants  to  be  heard,  he  can 
claim  the  floor  in  his  own  right  and  I 
would  be  glad  to  listen. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  object  to  my  stopping  at 
this  point? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  object. 
Mr.  THURMOND  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  can  get  the 
floor  in  his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  seek  the  floor? 
Mr.  EXON.  Mr  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  does  wish  recognition.  I 
was  hopeful  that  I  could  receive  recog- 
nition under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  as  offered  by  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

I  make  the  inquiry  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  a  ruling  made 
on  what  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  Can  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, as  he  requested,  without  losing 
his  right  to  be  able  to  address  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  subject  on  only  one  other 
occasion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  with- 
out unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Parhamentary  inquiry. 
I  suppose  the  Senator  could  advise  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  could  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a  question 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  But  I  do  not  think  that 
that  is  what  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
have  in  mind. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  one  further 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  can  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  for  a  question  to 
the  Senator   from   Nebraska   and   then 


would  have  the  control  of  the  floor,  as 
a  result  thereof,  flow  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
trol of  the  floor  would  still  reside  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  he 
could  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  could  yield  for  a 
question,  but  if  the  question  is  very  long, 
I  would  not  be  able  to  stay  here  and 
answer  it.    [Laughter.] 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
clarification  of  my  friend  from  Indiana 
and  my  friend  from  South  Carolina,  the 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  not  necessarily  be  a  short-time 
question.  It  might  be  a  question  that 
would  go  on  and  on. 

It  might  be  a  question  that  would  go  on 
and  on  and  on  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time.  Since  I  am  relatively  new  in  this 
body.  I  am  merely  seeking  clarification 
of  what  the  rules  are  and  what  game 
we  are  going  to  be  playing  on  this  par- 
ticular matter.  I  have  considerable  that 
I  would  like  to  say.  as  do  others  in  this 
body,  with  regard  to  objection  to  this 
conference  report.  I  guess  I  await  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina as  to  whether  or  not  he  wishes  to 
yield  to  me  at  this  time  or  whether  he 
wishes  to  yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  a 
question.  I  think  there  is  a  considerable 
distinction  on  that  with  regard  to  con- 
trol of  the  floor,  the  action  taking  place 
here.  Therefore.  I  do  not  wish  to  rush  the 
decision  on  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  rightful  par- 
liamentary action  being  taken  by  my 
friend  from  Indiana.  My  friend  from  In- 
diana and  I  do  not  find  ourselves  on  the 
same  side  on  this  particular  issue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that 
I  will  object  to  any  meetings  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  or  any  hearings  by 
that  committee  while  this  matter  is  un- 
der consideration  and  until  it  is  disposed 
of.  I  have  already  sent  my  request  in. 
but  I  want  to  be  sure  the  majority  leader 
understood  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  The  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  prepared  to  vote.  Mr 
President. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  ob- 
jection to  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10.  We  debated  this  long  and  loud  here 
in  the  Senate  a  few  short  weeks  ago  I 
wish  to  express  my  grave  concern  for 
the  fact  that  the  conference  report  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  did  not 
even  make  any  legitimate  effort,  as  I 
view  it.  to  meet  some  of  the  objections 
that  a  substantial  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  had  with  regard  to 
this  measure. 

I  might  be  talking  about  the  long  his- 
tory on  this  particular  type  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate,  what  went  into  its 
original  formation,  the  difficulties  this 
body  has  had  in  the  past  for  good  and 
logical  reason,  in  my  opinion,  to  keep 
this  type  of  legislation  from  ever  becom- 
ing law. 

I  would  address  for  the  present  time, 
at  least,  the  considerations  and  concerns 


that  I  have  with  the  lack  of  considera- 
tion that  the  conference  committee  gave 
with  regard  to  the  serious  objections,  le- 
gitimate objections,  that  many  of  us 
who  have  had  experience  in  carrying  out 
the  laws,  the  dictates,  and  wTestling  with 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  had  as  top  elected  State  ofiB- 
cials  in  the  States  of  this  Union. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that 
there  seems  to  permeate  a  belief  in 
Washington.  D.C..  on  the  banks  of  the 
Potomac  that  all  wisdom  flows  auto- 
matically from  the  District  of  Columbia 
wherein  resides  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  have  found  with  great  concern  over 
the  years  that  while  there  is  professed 
time  and  time  again  the  consideration 
that  we  do  not  know  what  is  right  auto- 
matically because  we  happen  to  be  elect- 
ed President  of  the  United  States  or 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  elected  to  the  Senate,  sometime, 
somehow,  after  we  .get  here  there  seems 
to  begin  to  permeate  the  thinking  of 
otherwise  well-intentioned  people  that, 
after  all.  those  people  back  there  in  the 
States  really  do  not  know  what  is  going 
on.  and  the  seat  of  power  on  anything 
and  everything  properly  resides  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  where  we  have  all 
of  the  wisdom  to  do  all  of  the  things 
that  are  proper  for  all  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Time  and  time  again.  Mr.  President, 
that  super  wisdom,  that  super  knowledge, 
that  super  power  has  been  proven  wrong. 
It  has  been  proven  as  an  invasion  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  States.  It  has 
been  proven  that  once  again  big  Govern- 
ment continues  to  centralize  its  author- 
ity out  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

With  all  of  the  concerns  that  we  have 
today  in  the  international  situation,  with 
the  concerns  that  we  have  with  the  do- 
mestic situation  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, as  far  as  our  economy  is  concerned, 
there  still  remains  one  overriding  fact. 
That  fact  is  that  with  more  and  more 
centralization  of  government,  with  more 
and  more  dictates  of  power  from  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  with  more  and  more  build- 
ing of  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  with 
more  and  more  beefing  up  of  the  ever- 
increasing  numbers  of  lawyers  in  the 
Justice  Department  to  do  their  thing  at 
the  expense  of  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  States,  more  and  more  we  are  cer- 
tainly going  to  see.  Mr.  President,  that 
that  kind  of  activity  from  Washington, 
D.C..  is  going  to  cause  further  disillusion- 
ment over  the  years  as  far  as  the  people 
of  these  United  States  are  concerned. 

During  these  times  we  are  struggling 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  Great'de- 
bates  that  have  taken  place  in  this  body 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Those  conflicting  opinions  are  going  to 
continue  when  we  take  up  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  hopefully 
sometime  next  week  if  we  can  be  success- 
ful in  bottling  up  this  unfortunate  bill 
and  sending  it  back  where  it  belongs, 
wherever  that  is.  If  we  can  ever  get  that 
done,  we  might  be  able  to  take  up  the 
budgfet.  which  is  of  major  concern.  I  be- 
lieve, to  most  Americans  as  we  face  our 
ever  increasing  domestic  problems. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  EXON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  provided  I  am  not  yielding 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  provided  when 
I  resume  it  is  not  counted  as  a  second 
speech  on  the  current  matter.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  with  those  un- 
derstandings. I  be  allowed  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Indiana  for  whatever  ques- 
tion or  statement  he  may  wish  to  make. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy 
and  the  care  with  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  yielded.  I  think  he  knows 
me  well  enough  that  I  am  not  going  to 
pull  a  quickie  on  him. 

I  was  just  suggesting  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  that  if  we  are  all 
agreed  that  this  is  going  to  be  extended 
debate,  everyone  should  comply  with  the 
general  rules  and  not  try  to  fudge  on 
them. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
Nebraska  that  I  share  his  concern  over 
the  budget  and  I  am  ready  to  have  it  con- 
sidered in  30  minutes.  That  will  give  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  10  minutes  to  fin- 
ish his  statement,  time  for  us  to  have 
a  quorum,  maybe  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana to  have  5  minutes,  vote  on  this 
measure,  and  then  turn  immediately  to 
the  budget.  If  we  are  really  concerned 
about  the  budget,  let  us  get  to  it  right 
now. 

Mr.  EXON.  Does  the  Senator  wish  to 
talk  further? 

Mr.  BAYH.  No.  I  can  phrase  that  as  a 
question,  but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  be  happy  if  the 
Senator  would. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  if  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  is  concerned  about  the  budget, 
would  it  not  make  more  sense  to  start 
on  that  right  now? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  respond  in  this  way.  Mr. 
President:  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
question  bcin^  phia^ed  by  my  friend 
from  Indiana.  For  his  information,  sud- 
denly, as  of  yesterday,  at  considerable 
surprise  to  myself  and  other  Members 
who.  the  Senator  from  Indiana  knows, 
oppose  very  vehemently  this  conference 
report,  it  was  called  up.  It  was  mv  sug- 
gestion that,  rather  than  bring  up  this 
conference  report,  we  proceed  with  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  and  get  to  this 
conference  report  at  some  date  after  that 
more  important  matter  came  forward 
For  reasons  that  I  am  not  sure  of,  it  was 
decided  that  this  matter  should  come 
^ff^ad  of  the  budget  matter.  I  suspect, 
although  I  am  not  casting  any  aspersions 
on  any  strategy  that  anyone  had  in  mind 
and  certainly  not  mv  good  friend  from 
Indiana,  it  may  well  be  that  the  decision 
w-as  made.  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  one 
or  those  matters  that  we  can  slip  through 
the  Senate  very  quickly  because  we  are 
coming  up  against  that  budget  matter 

As  important  as  I  think  the  budget 
reso  ution  is.  I  am  not  ready  for  the 
quickie  vote  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana indicated  he  would  be  willing  to 
agree  to.  * 

Mr,  BAYH.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  make  one  comment? 
tu^  o  ^^pN-  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  so  long  as 
the  previous  statements  I  made  continue 
to  prevaU  at  this  time. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  point  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  does  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  not  fully  aware  of 
what  was  going  on.  At  least  a  day  prior 
to  our  bringing  this  down,  he  and  others 
were  approached  to  see  if  we  could  get 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement.  Inas- 
much as  the  budget  was  not  ready  to 
come  on  the  floor — it  has  not  been  acted 
on  in  the  House — it  was  the  decision  of 
the  majority  leader  to  bring  this  up.  It 
is  a  conference  report  and  has  been 
through  both  Houses. 

Let  me  phrase  a  unanimous-consent 
request  to  show  my  sincerity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  cchi- 
sent  that  this  matter  be  put  aside  and 
that  it  be  voted  on  no  later  than  5  o'clock 
3  weeks  from  today. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  object  to  that  request. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Mr.  EXON.  Obviously,  what  my  friend 
from  Indiana  is  trying  to  do.  and  cer- 
tainly that  is  his  right,  as  a  parliamen- 
tary maneuver,  is  attempting  to  get  a 
unanimous-consent  time  agreement  so 
those  of  us  who  oppose  this  measure 
would  agree  not  to  carry  on  a  long-term 
delay  in  consideration  of  this  bill.  There- 
fore, I  object,  despite  the  fact  that  I  am 
sure  he  is  offering  that  in  all  sincerity. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Oh,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  being  very  devious  in  his  request. 
He  wants  to  show  that  the  purpose  of 
bringing  this  up  now  is  not  to  intervene 
or  delay  the  budget,  that  we  are  willing 
to  accept  this  at  a  time  when  there  has 
been  adequate  time  to  debate  it.  Three 
weeks  from  now  gives  plenty  of  time  to 
point  out  the  shortcomings  of  this  report 
I  also  point  out  that  my  friend,  much 
as  I  love  him.  is  involved  in  using  his 
rights,  as  are  other  of  our  colleagues,  to 
just  plain  talk  this  conference  report  to 
death.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a 
commitment  to  try  to  keep  him  from 
doing  that.  We  shaU  have  to  see.  I  am 
committed  to  doing  that  and  it  is  going 
to  be  an  interesting  opjwrtunity  to  de- 
bate this  issue. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  as  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  In  order  to  show  good 
faith,  if  we  really  do  want  to  get  at  the 
budget,  then  I  would  offer  a  unanimous - 
consent  motion  that  we  simply  put  off 
the  consideration  of  H,R.  10  until  some 
time  after  the  budget  matter  is  disposed 
of, 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  object,  unless  the  Sena- 
tor is  willing  to  put  a  time  certain.  Cer- 
tainly, 3  weeks  is  enough  time  to  put  this 
off.  In  fact,  if  he  wants  to  put  it  off  4 
weeks  and  say  4  weeks  from  today,  that 
by  4  o'clock  4  weeks  from  today,  we 
would  have  a  vote  uo  or  down  on  passage, 
then  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would 
be  willing  to  accept  that  or  urge  his  col- 
leagues to  accept  it. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  not  agree  to  set 
any  time  certain:  for  several  reasons,  I 
personally  would  object  to  that,  I  sus- 
pect that  many  of  those  who  are  alined 
with  me  in  this  effort  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  stop  what  we  consider  an  un- 


conscionable bill  from  becoming  the  law 
of  this  land  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
the  suggestion  for  imanimous -consent 
agreements  by  my  friend  from  Indiana 
and  my  substitute  offer  will  not  prevail 
Mr.  BA'YH  I  think  the  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  appreciate  his  courtesy.  It  is  al- 
ways a  pleasure  to  have  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  little  friendly  disagreement 
with  him.  although  I  hate  to  do  that  be- 
cause I  have  such  great  respect  for  him 
I  know  his  particular  experience  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  and  have  sympathy 
with  him.  having  confronted  that  experi- 
ence. That  is  why  we  spent  hours  and 
hours  and  wrote  in  numerous  amend- 
ments to  the  original  bill,  in  an  effort 
to  try  to  improve  it  to  reach  the  prob- 
lem so  the  Federal  Government  could  not 
come  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  invade 
a  State  and  send  in  an  FBI  agent  with- 
out even  informing  the  Governor.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  a  legiti- 
mate complaint,  but  the  fact  is  that  if  we 
defeat  this  bill,  that  is  not  going  to  pro- 
hibit the  Federal  Government  from  do- 
ing in  other  States  what  they  did  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska,  because  they  are  do- 
ing that  under  the  constitutional  struc- 
ture. We  are  writing  in  this  bill  prohibi- 
tions to  keep  them  from  doing  that. 

That  is  why  it  escapes  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  why  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  feels  offended.  I  know  he  is 
genuine.  I  think  he  has  been  wounded. 
But  we  are  trying  to  perform  major 
surgery  here  and  see  that  no  one  else 
will  be  similarly  wounded.  I  know  he 
views  this  differently,  but  I  hope  he  is 
fully  aware  of  my  sympathy  and  that 
we  have  gone  a  long  way  to  keep  this 
kind  of  thing  from  happening. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Indiana.  In  all  sincerity.  I  join  with  him 
and  wish  to  say  I  agree  that  we  have 
been  old  and  good  friends  and  we  have 
general  understanding  and  we  seem  to 
agree  on  most  issues  but  not  on  this  one. 
Specifically.  I  say  to  him  that  if  the 
major  surger>-  that  has  been  supposedly 
performed  in  this  bill  is  to  satisfy  the 
objections  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, then  it  has  been  surgery  without 
anesthetic,  and  I  do  not  like  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that,  while  I  am  sure  that  the  way  he 
views  this,  he  has  given  in  on  some 
of  the  points  that  we  raised,  to  continue 
what  I  began  to  say  sometime  ago.  I  am 
very  much  concerned  that  the  confer- 
ence report  ignores — I'  emphasize  "ig- 
nores"— the  only  amendment  that  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  S.  10  as  it 
originally  came  to  this  body. 

I  am  sure  the  Chair  will  remember 
that  when  S.  10  was  passed  on  a  rela- 
tively close  vote  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  the 
only  amendment  that  those  of  us  who 
objected  to  the  bill  were  able  to  get 
through  the  Senate — and  I  think  that 
by  only  one  or  two  votes  after  reconsid- 
eration— was  a  rather  simple  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
said  that  before  the  Justice  Department 
could  launch  into  these  lawsuits  against 
the  States  and  the  institutions  therein 
and  the  elected  officials  in  those  States, 
they  at  least  had  to  check  with  the  De- 
partment   of    Health,    Education,    and 
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Welfare  to  see  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was,  at  that  time,  instituting  actions 
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Restating  this  paragraph,  a  very  short 
paragraph,  only  six  lines  long,  that  be- 
fore commencing  litigation  the  Attomev 


civil  liberties  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  that  language  such  as  that  in  the 
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here,  although  it  never  has  been  brought 
out.  about  what  kind  of  care — not  just 


Basically,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  have  proposed  says  that  the  re- 


with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 
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Welfare  to  see  whether  or  not  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare was.  at  that  time,  instituting  actions 
under  some  of  the  laws  that  they  have 
control  over  with  regard  to  the  channel- 
ing of  Ffederal  funds  into  some  of  those 
institutions. 

We  thought  that  was  a  rather  reason- 
able amendment  and.  frankly  I  was 
quite  surprised  when  the  managers  of 
the  bill  did  not  agree  to  that  by  voice 
vote.  They  forced  this  body  to  a  roUcall 
vote  on  that  particular  issue  Yet.  after 
that  one  amendment  prevailed,  we 
trotted  over  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives sold  out  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
and  did  not  even  agree  to  the  adoption 
of  that  particular  amendment.  I  feel 
that  that  shows  less  than  a  full  under- 
standing of  those  of  us  who  have  had 
.of*  n  "1^1^"^"^^  ^'i^h  ^he  nearly  un- 
?tr!i'^  "^   bureaucracy   of   the   Justice 

w«v,  'l^"*- J°^^*^^     "Kht    here,     in 
Washington.  DC. 

thlT^l'^.w^'^^'"^^'  ^^^^^  i^ue  with  the 
thrust  of  the  report.  All  that  one  has  to 
do  is  to  read  the  conference  repor  and 
?!f,,r"Jd  certainly  understand  Sr 
President,  that  it  is  more  than  anv- 
Wng  else  a  citing  of  horrors,  if  you  vSIl 

he  :Su°t  nn'"'  individuals  m'somTof 
i  nstitutions  in  some  of  the  .States 
Pollowmg    up    on    what    my    distin- 

iTftST'  'T'"  South'caroSa 
said.  I  think  It  would  be  foolhardv  for 
^"^•°"e  to  assume  that  in  all  cases  every- 
where, that  every  mdividual  regardieL 
of  lus  station  in  life  or  where  he  was^ 
Resident  of  an  institution,   has^ah^vs 

^f  raTl-n-erp^rbm^^^-^" 

PrSon'^'^  ?  m^ThL^^v;f^"^^  *^^ 

^IcTl  Jm  ead  if  a  m."!f  P^^^^^^Ph 
and  whether  or  nnf  >^'^^  °^  concern 
worst  iHnH^f         "°*  't  establishes  the 

ofThetilt^d'staS'S;  IT""'  ^°"^^- 
oftheJustSSpSmeir^^"'-^- 

t^tZTZell'of  f.  '°"°"^-  ^"^ 
report:  ^    ^  °'  *^^  conference 

mSorwuTSpe" 'ri  ""^'^'^  *"^"«'n^ 
tutlon.  the  Attort?.  «        *  particular  inati- 

'3  ant,fipIti?'thrt7hVsTatJ°'"i""°'^  " 
offlclalg  -vlii  coonprJtl  ,  ^*  *"**  relevant 
proce».  If  therTfsT  L,       '"*   '"^««'gatlve 
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Restating  this  paragraph,  a  very  short 
paragraph,  only  six  lines  long,  that  be- 
fore commencing  litigation  the  Attorney 
General  will  conduct  an  investigation 
and  that  it  is  anticipated  that  States 
will  be  cooperative  with  the  Attorney 
General,  with  the  Justice  Department, 
in  the  investigative  process.  But  if  they 
are  not  cooperative,  then,  in  not  being 
cooperative,  the  Attorney  General  would 
consider  this  factor  in  deciding  what 
further  actions  to  take. 

I  wonder  if  this  does  not  strike  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  as  being  a  ver>' 
heavyhanded  technique  and  a  very. 
very  poor  precedent  for  the  Congress  to 
take  in  saying,  in  effect,  to  the  several 
States  and,  really,  the  American  people, 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  is  an  in- 
vestigative agency  and  that  it  is  in  our 
interests  to  cooperate  with  these  investi- 
gations, and,  if  we  are  not  in  a  coopera- 
tive mood  and  a  cooperative  spirit,  then 
the  Justice  Department  would  bear  that 
in  mind  in  determining  just  how  it 
wants  to  deal  with  us. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Missouri  for  posing  a  question  that  I 
think  is  a  case  in  point. 

What  we  have  done  and  the  way  this 
is  raised  in  the  conference  report  and 
in  the  bill  is  to  really  say  to  the  Gov- 
ernors and  attorneys  general,  and  the 
other  elected  and  appointed  officials  of 
the  States,  that  unless  they  shape  up. 
unless  they  cooperate  with  an  investiga- 
tion that  big  brother  from  Washington. 
D.C..  thinks  we  should  undertake,  that 
we,  therefore,  will  take  that  into  con- 
sideration with  regard  to  the  future  legal 
action  we  have  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  a  for- 
mer, very  distinguished  head  of  the  legal 
department  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  an 
elected  official  before  he  came  to  serve 
in  this  body,  and  he  knows  and  imder- 
stands  very  well  the  legal  points  and  im- 
plications that  have  been  raised. 

Exactly,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  exactly  on  point,  and  despite 
the  legitimate  understandings — legiti- 
mate understandings.  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—that my  friend  from  Indiana  and 
the  other  prime  movers  on  this  legisla- 
tion, despite  the  fact  that  they  think  thev 
have  corrected  this,  I  suggest  that  past 
practices  and  attitudes  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  what  I  suspect 
will  be  ever-increasing  encroachment  of 
the  bureaucracy  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, would  lead  one  to  believe  that  the 
intentions  of  the  act  will  not  be  followed, 
certainly  the  intentions  of  the  act  as  ex- 
plained by  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 

I  remind  my  colleague,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  will  be  citing  during  the  hours 
and  days  of  talks  that  will  be  made  in 
this  body,  gross  injustices,  inconsisten- 
cies, and  actions  by  the  bureaucracy  in 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  again  for  a  question? 

Mr.  EXON,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  does 
it  strike  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as 
being  ironic— ironic  in  the  extreme— that 
in  a  bill  which  is  designed  to  further  the 


civil  hberties  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  that  language  such  as  that  in  the 
conference  report  which  I  read  earlier  is 
included  in  a  conference  report  on  such  a 
bilP  That  is,  what  we  are  dealing  with 
in  this  bill  concerns  the  rights  and  the 
liberties  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Now.  whether  or  not  the  bill  is  an  ef- 
fective tool  for  accomplishing  that  objec- 
tive is  debatable  and.  indeed,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  both  take  the  position 
that  this  bill  is  not  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle for  accomplishing  that. 

But.  nevertheless,  the  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  purportedly  further  the  cause 
of  individual  rights  and  individual  liber- 
ties, but  at  the  same  time  this  very  ex- 
panded version  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  inserted  in  the  conference  report. 
I  was  wondering  if  the  nature  of  that 
irony  struck  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
as  it  does  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri,  that 
the  Justice  Department  here  would  be 
viewed  as  an  agency  that  it  is  really  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  American  people 
to  be  cooperative  with,  and  if  we  are  not 
cooperative  then  we  just  better  watch  out 
for  what  happens  next? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
point  that  has  been  made  is  another 
excellent  one. 

Frankly,  to  answer  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri.  I  had  not  picked 
up  that  particular  point.  Once  again.  I 
believe  it  emphasizes  the  concerns  that 
many  of  us  have— that  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  is  de- 
lighted at  the  free  hand,  so  to  speak, 
they  are  going  to  receive  if  this  bill  be- 
comes law. 

Earlier,  in  response  to  a  question,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  indicated  that  he 
felt  that  because  of  the  maior  surgery 
that  has  been  done  on  this  bill,  the 
Justice  Department  would  not  be  creep- 
ing into  the  States  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  pull  some  shenanigans  on  elected  offi- 
cials. I  do  not  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
his  comments,  although  I  emphasize 
once  again  that  I  am  sure  they  are  well 
intentioned. 

Basically,  what  this  bill  will  allow  if 
it  becomes  law  is  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment simply  to  initiate  on  their  own.  al- 
most any  time  they  wish,  an  investiga- 
tion of  any  person  in  any  institution  in 
any  of  the  States  of  the  United  States  of 
America — of  their  own   volition. 

What  we  are  doing  with  the  whole 
thrust  of  this  bill  is  to  make  the  Justice 
Department  a  czar,  if  you  will,  over  all 
the  institutions.  In  my  opinion,  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  matter  of  civil  rights.  It 
also  goes  far  beyond — in  remarks  I  will 
make  later— the  legitimate  rights  of  the 
Justice  Department  to  become  involved 
in  civil  rights  action. 

As  the  Senator  from  Missouri  knows 
full  well,  and  as  others  of  us  know  who 
have  had  firsthand  experience  and 
knowledge  with  this  matter,  in  addition 
to  the  major  concern  I  have  of  the 
Justice  Department  being  given  almost 
czar  power  over  the  institutions  that 
are  run  by  the  States,  at  the  expense  of 
the  States,  we  are  having  an  argument 
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here,  although  it  never  has  been  brought 
out.  about  what  kind  of  care — not  just 
the  quality  of  care — and  treatment  will 
be  received,  a  philosophy  of  treatment 
with  regard  to  .some  of  the  individuals 
who  are  residents  of  State  institutions. 

Therefore.  I  ask  my  friend  from  Mis- 
.souri.  with  the  dialog  that  has  been  go- 
ing on  here  and  with  his  experience  as 
an  attorney  general  of  Missouri,  ts  he 
not  concerned  about  the  overpowering 
power  and  basic  thrust  this  bill  would 
give  to  the  Justice  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. DC? 

I  would  appreciate  a  response,  if  I 
could  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  not  be  in  any  way 
interruptive  of  the  rights  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  without  having 
my  remarks  today  be  counted  and  be  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  of  only  being 
able  to  speak  on  one  more  occasion  under 
the  rule. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr,  Sar- 
BANES'.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  re- 
serves the  ripht  to  object, 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  be 
willing  to  expand  that  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  the  effect  that  any  re- 
marks made  by  him  or  by  me  today  not 
count  in  computing  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  remarks  that  can  be  made  in  a 
.single  legislative  day. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  will  be  happy  to  expand 
my  request  as  outlined  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  request  would  encom- 
pass not  only  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  but  also  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EXON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — just  from  the  standpoint  of 
clarification,  out  of  a  spirit  of  friendship 
to  both  my  colleagues,  we  want  to  per- 
mit as  much  leeway  as  we  can  to  resolve 
this  matter  in  an  amicable  way. 

As  I  understand  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  it  would  apply  only  to 
today's  speech,  and  when  it  is  concluded 
tomorrow,  that  will  be  the  conclusion  of 
one  speech,  and  the  second  speech  will 
be  a  new  and  second  speech  under  the 
rules. 

Is  that  the  way  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  looks  at  it? 

Mr.  EXON.  If  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  I  think  we  understand 
each  other. 


Basically,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  have  proposed  says  that  the  re- 
marks by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri will  not  be  counted  as  the  two  times 
we  can  talk  on  this  subject.  In  other 
words,  when  we  come  in  tomorrow  or 
succeeding  days,  whatever  agreements 
are  entered  into  at  that  time  will  prevail. 
But  the  fact  would  be  that  the  comments 
I  have  made  and  the  comments  he  has 
made  today  will  not  be  counted  as  our 
first  address  on  this  subject. 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — I  asked  the  question  because 
I  would  not  want  anyone  to  misinterpret 
this,  as  to  what  the  Senator  said  today, 
as  not  counting  for  anything.  I  want  the 
proper  interpretation  to  be  placed  on  it. 

Mr.  EXON  I  certainly  want  what  is 
said  today  counted.  I  do  not  want  it 
counted  against  me  when  I  come  back 
to  the  floor  at  least  two  more  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object  I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  exactly  what 
is  involved  here.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
nature  of  the  unanimous-consent  request 
is  that  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  not  be  counted  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  maximum 
number  of  speeches  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest' The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.souri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset.  I  should  like  to  rai.se  .i  matter 
which  I  think  is  indicative  of  the  whole 
drift  of  this  bill  and  which  is  a  httle  dif- 
ferent from  the  main  thrust  of  the  bill 
itself.  It  is  a  matter  which  d&serves  at- 
tention in  its  own  right  from  the  Mem- 
t)ers  of  Congress. 

During  the  colloquy  with  Senator 
ExoN.  I  read  this  six-line  paragraph  from 
the  conference  report.  I  should  like  to 
read  it  again,  because  i*  seems  to  me 
that  it  deserves  verj'  close  attention. 

On  page  12,  the  conference  report, 
middle  of  the  page,  the  following  para- 
graph appears : 

Congress  recognizes  that  before  Initiating 
litigation  with  respect  to  a  particular  In- 
stitution, the  Attorney  General  must,  of 
course,  thoroughly  Investigate  such  institu- 
tion. It  is  anticipated  that  the  States  and 
relevant  officials  will  cooperate  In  the  Inves- 
tigative process  If  there  Is  a  failure  to  do 
so.  the  Attorney  General  may  consider  this 
factor  in  taking  any  actions  under  thl.s  Act 

Mr,  President,  consider  the  meaning 
of  this  paragraph.  First,  it  states  that 
the  basic  relationship  between  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  several  States 
under  House  bill  10  is  an  investigative 
relationship.  That  is  to  say  that  it  is  the 
thrust  of  this  bill  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  staff  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment   assume   an   investigative   posture 


with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

.\nd.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  similar 
cases  already  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  it  has  in  fact  been  an 
investigative  role  that  has  been  assumed. 
The  Federal  officials  going  into  State 
institutions  to  investigate  those  institu- 
tions have  not  been  consultants  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  They  have 
not  been  professional  people  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  people 
who  have  gone  into  State  hospitals  and 
State  schools  for  the  retarded  have  had 
no  professional  exoertise  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentallv  ill  nor  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  retarded. 

They  have  not  been  phvsicians.  They 
have  not  been  nurses  They  have  no 
medical  training  They  have  no  psychi- 
atric training.  They  do  not  carry  the 
title  "doctor"  before  their  names.  They 
have  no  necessary  professional  skills 
They  po.ssess  no  expertise  in  the  area  of 
health  or  in  the  area  of  care  for  insti- 
tutionalized persons. 

They  are  investigators,  and  they  are 
investigating,  Mr.  President,  for  one  pur- 
pose: in  preparation  for  litigation.  Hence 
the  words  in  the  cited  paragraph  "Con- 
gress recognizes  that  before  initiating 
litigation.'  The  end  product  in  this  bill 
IS  litigation.  The  end  product  in  this  bill 
is  a  lawsuit. 

So  the  people  who  go  into  State  insti- 
tutions do  so  in  preparation  for  litiga- 
tion. Who  are  these  people.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? Who  are  these  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Government  if  they  are  not 
physicians  or  nurses  or  people  with  ad- 
vanced degrees?  Who  are  they  if  they 
have  no  expertise  in  health  care  and  care 
for  the  mentally  retarded,  care  for  the 
mentally  ill?  They  are  F^I  agents  That 
is  who  they  are  They  are  FBI  agents 
They  are  dispatched,  sent  to  State  insti- 
tutions by  the  Justice  Department  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

In  my  State  of  Missoun.  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  experience  that  we  hsid.  I  can 
remember  the  occasion  very  well.  The 
Justice  Department  was  commencing  an 
investigation  into  the  Missouri  State 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
during  the  early  days  of  that  investiga- 
tion, the  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
FBI  in  our  capital  city  of  Jefferson  City, 
Mo.,  came  to  \isit  my  office.  I.  at  the 
time,  was  the  attorney  general  of  our 
State.  The  special  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  Mis- 
souri was  at  the  time  and  I  believe  still 
is  a  man  named  Tom  Weaver,  a  ver>'  ex- 
cellent person.  He  came  into  the  office 
and  he  talked  to  the  chief  of  our  liuga- 
tion  division  Note;  The  FBI  talking  to 
the  chief  of  our  litigation  division  al>out 
our  State  schools  for  the  retarded.  And 
he  said  that  he  had  been  instructed  by 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation into  our  State  schools. 

And  he  further  stated  that  that  in- 
vestigation would  entail  a  number  of 
weeks  and  that  a  large  number  of  FBI 
agents  would  have  to  be  dispatched  into 
our  State  institutions  for  a  number  of 
weeks  to  conduct  that  investigation. 

So  essentially  it  is  an  adversar>'  rela- 
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tionship  between  the  Federal  Govern-  of  Investigation.  Detectives,  gumshoes, 
ment  and  the  State  government,  a  rela-  armed  with  cameras  and  clipboards,  with 
tionship  which  involves  litigation  as  its     their  sole  purpose  in  mind,  following  in- 


Then  the  paragraph  goes  on,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  says: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  States  and  relevant 
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do  to  the  American  people,  not  in  the 
name   of   some   sinister  motive,   neces- 


How   many  people   have  died  In  this  in- 
stitution    because    of    inadequate    medical 


signed  to  this  institution.  Let  us  suppose 
that   for   weeks   a   large   team  of   FBI 
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tionship  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  government,  a  rela- 
tionship which  involves  litigation  as  its 
end  product,  not  improving  the  plight  of 
the  retarded  or  the  mentally  ill,  or  pris- 
oners in  penal  institutions  but  instead 
litigation  and  involving  the  dispatching 
of  FBI  agents. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation. Its  present  Director,  William 
Webster,  is  a  citizen  of  my  State  and  he 
is  a  person  I  have  known  for  a  great 
many  years.  I  believe  I  am  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  to  have  ever  tried  a 
lawsuit  in  front  of  Judge  Webster  when 
he  was  on  the  Federal  bench.  He  is  an 
outstanding  lawyer.  He  has  the  respect 
and  the  admiration  of  the  people  of  his 
State. 

His  immediate  predecessor  was  also  a 
Missourian  and  still  is.  He  has  moved 
back  to  his  city  of  Kansas  City.  Clarence 
Kelley  before  he  was  appointed  Director 
of  the  FBI  was  the  police  chief  of  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo. 

So  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  the 
FBI  and  for  its  image  and  for  the  kind  of 
highly  professional  organization  it  is. 
But,  Mr,  President,  that  admiration  is 
not  universally  shared  by  aU  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  There  are  those 
who  view  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation as  being  a  verj-  threatening  or- 
ganization. There  are  those  who,  when 
they  hear  the  very  name  "FBI,"  shudder. 
For  most  of  its  history,  the  FBI  was  nm 
by  a  man  named  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Some 
say  that  his  name  should  be  removed 
from  the  FBI  building.  They  say  that  he 
abused  his  power.  Now  is  not  the  time  to 
go  into  that.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  FBI  is  a  formidable  organiza- 
tion. It  is  an  organization  which  in  the 
minds  of  many  inspires  not  trust  but 
fear.  When  they  hear  of  the  FBI,  they 
are  fearful,  and  when  they  are  told  that 
they  are  imder  investigation  by  the  FBI, 
they  are  especially  fearful.  And  what  we 
are  involved  in  in  these  institutionalized 
persons'  lawsuits  are  FBI  investigations. 
Can  you  imagine,  Mr.  President,  the 
thought  going  through  the  minds  of  well 
intentioned  highly  professional  em- 
ployees of  State  institutions  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  when  an  FBI  agent  shows 
up  at  the  door  and  flashes  his  identifica- 
tion and  states  that  he  is  agent  so  and  so 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  that  the  institution  is  going  to  be 
investigated?  Can  you  imagine  what  that 
does  to  the  morale,  what  that  does  to  the 
spirit  of  State  institutions?  The  people 
who  are  employed  by  State  institutions 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  practice  of 
law.  They  are  not  used  to  enforcement 
officers  and  law  enforcement  techniques 
They  are  hardly  criminal  types. 
I  Mr.  BOREN  assumed  the  chair  ) 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  The  people  in  charge 
or  the  institutions  usuaUv  are  medical 
doctors,  sometimes  people  with  Ph  D 
degrees.  The  people  who  work  in  the 
instituUons  may  be  doctors,  nurses 
psychiatric  personnel,  vocational  thera- 
pists physical  therapists  These  are  the 
people  who  work  in  the  institutions. 

f>,I^^^.f'"^  ^^^^^  °"^  day  trying  to  do 
thrtr  job.  usually  at  precious  little  pay 
and  who  shows  up?  The  Federal  Bureau 


of  Investigation.  Detectives,  gumshoes, 
armed  with  cameras  and  clipboards,  with 
their  sole  purpose  in  mind,  following  in- 
structions of  the  Justice  Department,  to 
help  prepare  a  case  for  litigation.  That  is 
the  nature  of  this  relationship,  investiga- 
tion and  Utigation. 

So  the  Attorney  General,  it  says  in  the 
conference  report,  must,  of  course — 
which  is  the  language  of  the  conference 
report,  must,  of  course — thoroughly  in- 
vestigate such  institution. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  tell  the  Senate 
on  the  basis  of  my  own  experience  as 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  that  those  investigations  are. 
in  fact,  thorough,  extraordinarily  thor- 
ough. They  go  on  week  after  week  after 
week  after  week.  They  involve  countless 
investigating  personnel. 

I  can  remember  very  well  talking  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  State  school 
for  the  mentally  retarded  in  Marshall, 
Mo.,  one  Adrienne  McKenna,  a  very  out- 
standing public  servant,  truly  dedicated, 
doing  a  magnificent  job.  She  told  me 
when  the  FBI  came  through  their  insti- 
tution they  literally  opened  every  single 
door:  FBI  agents — Justice  Department 
agents  at  this  point,  not  FBI.  but  people 
with  the  Civil  Division  of  the  Justice 
Department,  in  their  preliminary  inves- 
tigation before  the  FBI  was  to  come  in, 
the  Justice  Department  personnel  lit- 
erally opened  every  door,  including, 
according  to  Mrs.  McKenna,  the  fact 
that  the  Justice  Department  lawyers 
went  into  the  basement  of  the  State 
school  and  hospital  in  Marshall.  Mo., 
and  opened  closet  doors  in  the  hospital. 

Justice  Department  personnel,  when 
they  went  through  our  State  schools, 
were  told,  "You  can  look  around,  fine. 
But  one  thing  we  would  rather  have  you 
not  do  is  look  into  the  personal  medical 
file  of  individual  patients.  Those  are  pri- 
vate matters.  A  person's  medical  file  is  a 
private  matter.  Don't  look  into  those." 

The  Justice  Department  personnel 
nodded  their  heads,  fine.  Yet  when  the 
employees  of  the  State  Division  of  Men- 
tal Health  had  their  backs  turned,  and 
they  turned  back  again,  they  noticed  the 
Justice  Department  lawyers  literally 
grabbing  patients'  charts  off  the  wall^ 
and  rustling  through  them. 

Yes.  investigations  will  be  thorough 
under  this  bill:  they  will  be  very 
thorough. 

One  story  of  what  happened  in  our 
State,  before  the  FBI  ever  got  into  the 
act  Justice  Department  lawyers  were 
going  through  one  of  our  State  schools, 
and  they  were  unattended  for  a  brief 
moment,  and  I  guess  that  is  a  mistake — 
you  always  have  to  watch  these  people — 
they  were  unattended  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment, and  then  one  of  them  was  caught 
rummaging  through  the  desk  of  one  of 
the  employees  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

That  is  what  is  entailed,  I  guess,  Mr. 
President,  under  the  rubric  of  a  thor- 
ough investigation,  to  look  through 
closets,  to  look  through  patients'  medi- 
cal records,  to  rummage  through  other 
people's  desks  when  those  people  are  not 
around. 

Thorough  investigations  in  prepara- 
tion for  litigation,  that  is  what  this  bill 
is  all  about. 


Then  the  paragraph  goes  on,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  says: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  States  and  relevant 
officials  will  cooperate  in  the  investigative 
process. 

To  repeat,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
States  and  relevant  officials  will  cooper- 
ate in  the  investigative  process. 

Mr.  President,  is  that  how  we  view  the 
investigative  process  in  the  U.S.  Senate? 

Is  that  how  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  feels  about  those  who  are  being 
investigated — it  is  anticipated  they  will 
be  cooperative,  we  say?  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  State  schools  and  hospitals  will 
be  cooperative,  that  State  officials  will 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  investigators? 
It  is  anticipated  that  those  who  are  un- 
der investigation  will  go  along  with  it, 
will  roll  over  and  play  dead,  will  do  what 
they  are  told —  You  will  be  cooperative, 
Mrs.  McKenna:  you  will  be  cooperative. 
Dr.  Hensley:  it  is  anticipated  that  you 
will  be  cooperative  with  the  FBI.  "  Is  that 
what  the  Senate  thinks  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment? Is  that  what  the  Senate 
think.s  of  FBI  investigators?  Is  that  what 
the  Senate  thinks  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees? Is  that  the  Senate  thinks  of  the 
American  people?  Is  this  the  new  stand- 
ard. Mr.  President — we  expect  the  people 
to  be  cooperative  with  their  investiga- 
tors? We  expect  them  to  go  along?  You 
can  almost  hear  the  strong  German  ac- 
cent behind  such  a  statement. 

The  paragraph  continues: 
If  there  Is  a  failure  to  do  so  the  Attorney 
General   may  con.sider  this  factor  In  talcing 
any  actions  under  this  act. 

Cooperate,  cooperate,  "and  if  you  do 
not  we  will  take  that  into  consideration." 

Mr.  President,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  last  decade,  the  early  1970's.  this 
great  country  underwent  one  of  the  most 
Wrenching  experiences  of  its  existence — 
wrenching.  I  regret  to  say  this  took  place 
under  the  Presidency  of  my  own  party. 

It  was  a  Republican  who  was  President 
of  the  United  States:  his  former  cam- 
paign manager  who  was  the  Attorney 
General  of  our  country.  It  was  a  Republi- 
can administration,  a  Republican  FBI. 
a  Republican  CIA:  Republican  investiga- 
tive agencies.  It  was  not  even  a  decade 
ago. 

Think  of  the  attention  that  was  focused 
by  the  American  people  on  that  great 
catastrophe  of  Watergate.  A  lot  of  the 
attention,  of  course,  was  directed  at  the 
person  of  the  President  himself.  But 
much  of  the  attention  was  directed  at 
more  than  the  President.  It  was  directed 
at  our  institutions.  It  was  directed  at  the 
CIA.  It  was  directed  at  the  FBI. 

Some  people  believe  that,  in  trying  to 
correct  the  problem  of  the  misuse  of  in- 
vestigative power,  we  overdid  it:  that  we 
put  too  many  parameters  on  our  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  Some  people  be- 
lieve— and  I  am  one  of  them — that  the 
United  States  does  not  now  maintain  the 
kind  of  Intelligence  capability  we  need 
to  protect  the  vital  interests  of  our  coun- 
try. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  seems  like  only 
yesterday  that  we  were  concerned  about 
abuses  of  the  Justice  Department.  It 
seems  like  only  yesterday  when  we  were 
concerned  about  what  Government  could 
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do  to  the  American  people,  not  in  the 
name  of  some  sinister  motive,  neces- 
sarily. But  that  is  what  happens  when 
power  is  absolute  and  when  power  is 
unchecked.  Investigative  agencies  can  be 
misused.  The  American  people  can  be 
threatened  by  them. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  country,  before 
we  even  adopted  our  Constitution,  we.  as 
a  people,  recognized  that  Government 
could  not  be  absolute.  We  recognized  that 
we  would  not  grant  to  any  governmental 
agency  absolute  power.  Power  corrupts 
and  power  corrupts  absolutely.  And  so 
we  would  try  to  restrain  the  use  of  power. 

Then,  not  even  a  decade  ago,  we  be- 
came concerned  about  a  very  particular 
type  of  abuse  of  power,  the  abuse  of  in- 
vestigative power,  the  abuse  of  power  by 
Federal  investigative  agencies,  by  the 
FBI  and  by  the  CIA,  Those  were  the  con- 
cerns that  grabbed  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  our  country. 

And  now  a  committee  report  coming 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  lan- 
guage like  this.  Two  committees,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  attorneys:  two 
committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  charged  with  the  special  duty  to 
look  at  our  legal  system,  to  look  at  our 
constitutional  system:  two  committees 
with  that  kind  of  special  responsibility. 
And  they  produced  in  their  committee  re- 
port this  language : 

Congress  recognizes  that  before  Initiating 
legislation  with  respect  to  a  particular  In- 
stitution, the  Attorney  General  must,  of 
course,  thoroughly  Investigate  such  Institu- 
tion. It  Is  anticipated  that  the  States  and 
relevant  officials  will  cooperate  In  the  In- 
vestigative process.  If  there  Is  a  faUure  to  do 
so.  the  Attorney  General  may  consider  this 
factor  In  taking  any  actions  under  this  Act 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  there  are 
very  serious  issues  involved  in  this  con- 
ference report,  very  far-reaching  issues, 
but  I  believe  that  one  of  the  crucial 
points  is  embodied  so  clearly  in  this  sin- 
gle paragraph  of  the  conference  report. 

I  believe  that  this  language  is  un- 
worthy of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  believe  that 
this  language  is  unworthy  of  the  Con- 
gress of  our  country.  I  believe  that  this 
language  is  flatly  contrary  to  what  we 
believe  in  in  America,  to  our  whole 
standard  of  justice,  the  notion  of  the  in- 
vestigative relationship  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  notion  of  FBI  agents  being 
dispatched  in  the  State  institutions  and 
the  notion  that  persons  in  those  institu- 
tions are  expected  to  cooperate. 

•Mr.  MUSKIE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
Imagine  circumstances  in  which  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel would  be  sorely  tested. 

Let  me  give  the  Senate  an  example  or 
two  of  what  I  mean.  When  the  Justice 
Department  arrived  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri—and I  wUl  go  into  this  in  greater 
detail— and  the  first  meeting  was  held 
between  the  Justice  Department  lawyers 
and  our  State  personnel,  that  meeting 
occurred  at  our  State  school  for  the  re- 
tarded in  Nevada.  Mo. 

Here  is  the  first  question  asked  of  our 
State  officials  by  the  Federal  investiga- 
tors: 


How  many  people  have  died  In  this  In- 
stitution because  of  inadequate  medical 
care? 

That  was  for  openers. 

Mr,  President,  assuming  people  are  of 
normal  sensitivity  and  normal  pride  in 
what  they  are  doing  with  their  lives, 
what  kind  of  a  question  is  that  to  ask, 
when  people  come  in  from  Washington, 
employees  of  the  Justice  Department, 
lawyers,  litigators,  and  ask  the  question: 

How  many  people  have  died  In  this  Institu- 
tion because  of  inadequate  care? 

Imagine  the  same  question  being  asked 
of  other  people  not  State  employees 
Assume  that  the  Senate  takes  a  dim  view 
of  State  government,  assume  that  the 
Senate  takes  the  view  that  people  in 
State  government  are  some  lesser  kind  of 
life.  I  do  not  share  that  view.  It  certainly 
is  implicit  in  this  particular  bill.  I  do 
not  share  it.  But  just  assume  that  point 
of  view. 

Apply  the  same  question  to  somebody 
else,  some  other  kind  of  professional. 
Imagine.  Mr.  President,  going  to.  say. 
Georgetown  Hospital  in  Washington  and 
finding  some  doctors  in  that  hospital  and 
going  up  to  those  doctors  and  saying: 
Well,  how  many  people  have  died  when 
you  have  treated  them  because  they  have 
had  Inadequate  care  from  you?"  Is  that 
the  kind  of  question  keyed  to  bringing 
out  a  cooperative  spirit  from  the 
doctors? 

All  of  us  in  the  Senate  have  been  on 
the  public  stump.  Sometimes,  when  we 
are  tired  after  a  long  day  of  work,  we 
are  in  a  public  forum  of  some  kind  and 
somebody  wiU  ask  us  a  question  that  will 
go  right  to  the  nerve.  We  are  profes- 
sionals. We  are  used  to  being  tested  by 
questions — ^sometimes  tough  questions. 
But  even  we,  professionals  in  being  tested 
in  such  manner,  sometimes  react  to  the 
strain  in  less  than  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  understanding.  Sometimes  we 
snap  back.  Sometimes  we  show  a  little 
temper. 

Here  are  people  who  are  not  used  to 
being  questioned  in  this  manner.  Here 
are  people  who  have  not  been  in  the 
political  forum. 

They  are  not  politicians.  They  are  not 
lawyers.  They  are  not  used  to  verbal 
combat.  They  are  professional  people, 
sensitive  people,  physicians,  nurses.  They 
are  people  who  have  committed  their 
lives  to  helping  people  who  are  the  mast 
unfortunate  members  of  our  society. 

Suddenly,  litigators  approach  them 
and  htigators  say  to  them,  "How  many 
people  have  died  under  your  care  because 
of  inadequate  care  by  you?" 

Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  under- 
standable, is  it  not,  that  given  such  a 
question  under  such  circumstances  posed 
by  litigators  of  the  Justice  Department. 
State  officials  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  cooperative  in  their  response?  They 
might  be  unnerved.  They  might  be  very, 
very  testy.  That  is  human  nature,  is  it 
not? 

Now  let  us  push  the  question  one  step 
further.  Let  us  suppose  that  it  is  not 
just  a  single  opening  question  by  a  small 
group  of  Justice  Department  lawyers.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  FBI  has  been  as- 


signed to  this  institution.  Let  us  suppxjse 
that  for  weeks  a  large  team  of  FBI 
agents  has  moved  through  the  institu- 
tion, has  opened  the  doors  of  every  closet, 
every  room.  Let  us  suppose  that  FBI 
agents  have  been  seen  rummaging 
through  people's  desks.  Let  us  suppose 
that  they  have  wrested  medical  charts 
from  racks,  from  the  walls  where  they 
are  hanging,  and  have  rummaged 
through  their  medical  charts  when  they 
were  asked.  "Please  'io  not  get  into  the 
personal  affairs  ol  a  patient." 

Let  us  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
has  gone  on  not  just  for  an  hour,  for  a 
day.  or  for  a  week,  but  that  it  has  gone 
on  for  week  after  week  after  week,  that 
people  who  are  trying  to  do  a  good  job 
working  for  the  State  or  working  for 
local  governments  caring  for  the  least 
fortimate  members  of  our  society  have 
been  faced  with  this  kind  of  situation. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  be  employed 
by  a  State  psychiatric  hospital  or  a  State 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded.  It  is 
a  very  challenging  job  indeed.  It  is  a  job 
which  tests  one's  patience.  It  is  a  job 
which  is  extremely  demanding  under  the 
best  of  circumstances. 

And  suppose  that  on  top  of  the  usual 
trials,  demands,  of  this  kind  of  public 
service  job.  for  week  after  week  after 
week  after  week  squads  of  FBI  agents 
are  roving  through  the  State  institu- 
tions, trj'ing  to  talk  to  patients,  asking 
Insulting  questions.  Suppose  that  after 
weeks,  maybe  months,  of  this  kind  of 
slow  water  torture  some  of  the  employ- 
ees of  these  State  institutions  begin  to 
get  their  backs  up  and  begin  to  say.  "No. 
we  are  not  going  to  cooperate  any 
longer."  Then  what  would  happen?  Is 
this  not  the  normal  kind  of  human  reac- 
tion. Mr.  Presidenf  It  was  in  the  State 
of  Missouri.  I  can  teU  the  Senate  that 
After  a  few  weeks  of  this,  before  the 
FBI  got  totally  into  the  act.  before  their 
squads  were  even  dispatched.  I.  as  the 
attorney  general  of  our  State,  said. 
"Enough  is  enough  The  FBI  will  not  be 
permitted  in  our  State  institutions.  The 
Justice  Department  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  come  in.  File  a  lawsuit,  if  you 
want.  We  will  at  least  have  the  protec- 
tion of  discovery  from  the  courts,  nor- 
mal protection  from  harassing  discovery 
techniques.  But,  no,  we  are  not  going  to 
let  you  in,  just  invite  you  in,  to  harass 
our  people  any  more." 

So  I  was  not  cooperative  The  attorney 
eeneral  of  the  State  of  Missouri  was  not 
cooperative,  given  the  kind  of  baiting 
that  we  had  experienced  from  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

According  to  this  conference  report, 
such  lack  of  cooperation,  testiness,  if  you 
will,  will  be  considered.  "The  Attorney 
General  may  consider  this  factor  in  tak- 
ing any  actions  under  this  act." 

Mr.  President,  is  this  America?  Is  this 
really  what  our  country  is  all  about?  Is 
this  reallv  what  the  American  system  of 
justice  is?  The  investigator  will  investi- 
gate. The  investigator  will  expect  coop- 
eration and  if  he  does  not  cooperate 
the  Attorney  General,  in  deciding  what 
action  he  will  take,  will  take  this  lack  of 
cooperation  into  account. 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


law?  Is  this  what  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  really  all  about?" 


cernlng  whether  patients  in  state  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded  are  receiving  constltu- 
tionallv  adeauate  treatment. 
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partment  of   Justice   could   not    reasonably 
expect  to  receive  even  more  cooperation  from 


Weaver,  a  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  stationed  in  Jefferson 


of    the    thing    that    mvestigators    and 
lawyers  look  for  in  trying  to  make  a 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  we  treat  people  suspected  of 
crimes  better  than  we  treat  employees 
of  State  governments  under  this  bill.  We 
accord  people  who  are  accused  of  crimes, 
suspected  of  crimes,  rights  against  self- 
incrimination. 

We  say.  in  fact,  that  a  prosecutor  may 
not  comment  in  court  on  the  refusal  of 
a  defendant  in  a  criminal  case  to  testify 
against  himself,  to  take  the  stand.  He 
may  not  comment  on  it  Elaborate  rules 
have  been  devised  in  order  to  protect 
people  who  have  been  accused  of  crimes 
or  suspected  of  crimes.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  spoken  many  times.  Every  po- 
lice officer  in  this  countr>'  carries  a  little 
plastic  card  in  his  pocket  stating  what 
warnings  he  has  to  give  people  who  are 
arrested,  that  they  have  a  right  not  to 
talk,  that  they  do  not  have  to  cooperate 
at  all.  They  do  not  have  to  do  anything 
to  cooperate  with  investigative  authori- 
ties. And  the  decision  when  to  act  and 
when  not  to  act.  when  to  punish  and 
when  not  to  punish,  is  not  under  our 
system  of  criminal  justice  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  whether  or  not  there  will 
be  cooperation  with  the  investigation. 

And  yet.  Mr.  President,  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  says  that.  •!!  there  is  a  failure 
to  cooperate,  the  Attorney  General  may 
consider  this  factor  in  taking  any  actions 
under  this  act." 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  things 
wrong  with  this  bill.  This  bill  is  wrong  in 
concept.  This  bill  is  a  terrible  step  for 
the  Congress  to  take.  I  felt  this  way  long 
before  I  saw  this  particular  paragraph 
in  this  conference  report. 

But  by  gollv.  what  a  terrible  step  it  is 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
adopt  a  conference  report  with  this  kind 
of  language  in  it.  What  a  terrible,  ter- 
rible precedent  it  is  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice in  this  country  and  for  our  whole 
view  of  the  relationship  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  investigative 
agencies  and  the  rest  of  America. 

I  daresay  that  if  the  language  in  this 
paragraph  were  read  to  the  American 
people,  they  would  rise  up  against  the 
Congress,  as  well  they  should.  We  have 
fought  too  many  battles  in  too  many 
parts  of  the  world  against  this  kind  of 
thing.  We  have  been  so  careful,  so  solicit- 
ous in  protecting  our  people  from  this 
kind  of  thing.  Watergate — the  misuse  of 
governmental  power,  the  misuse  of  Jus- 
tice Department  power,  the  misuse  of 
FBI  power— turned  the  stomachs  of  the 
American  people,  and  for  good  reason. 
This  is  turning  the  clock  back.  This  is  a 
direct  assault  on  everything  we  believe, 
and  we  are  asked  to  adoot  this,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  vote  on  this,  yea  or  nay. 
in  a  vote  in  the  U  S.  Senate. 

So  let  us  consider  that.  Let  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  consider  this  language. 
I  hope  that,  sometime  before  we  vote  on 
this  conference  report,  each  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  will  turn  to  page  12  of 
the  conference  report,  will  look  to  the 
third  full  paragraph  on  that  page,  and 
will  read  it  and  ponder  it  long  and  hard, 
and  will  ask  himself  or  herself.  "Is  this 
what  it  really  means  to  have  a  system  of 


law?  Is  this  what  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  really  all  about?" 

Is  it  up  to  the  American  people  and 
their  local  governments  to  cooperate?  "It 
is  in  your  interest  to  cooperate.  If  you 
do  not  cooperate,  it  will  be  held  against 
you." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  the 
situation  in  our  State  of  Missouri,  and 
I  should  like  to  indulge  the  Senate,  if  I 
may,  in  describing  our  situation  at  some 
length,  because  I  believe  it  is  such  a  clas- 
sic case  of  the  abuse  of  Federal  power.  I 
think  that  exactly  the  kind  of  thing  that 
we  experienced  in  our  State,  back  in 
1975.  is  going  to  be  repeated  over  and 
over  again  under  this  bill.  Therefore,  be- 
cause I  really  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  have  the  advantage  of  knowing 
how  something  like  House  bill  10  will 
work  in  practice,  an  airing  of  this  partic- 
ular situation  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  the  story  begins  with  a 
letter  I  wrote  as  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  on  January  30.  1975,  to 
the  Honorable  Wilham  B.  Saxbe,  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Saxbe:  This  letter  is  to  protest 
the  tactics  which  have  been  used  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  its  investigation 
of  our  state  schools  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. These  tactics,  which  will  be  described 
herein,  have  included  deception,  circumven- 
tion of  this  office,  lack  of  candor.  ludicrous 
demands  for  detailed  information,  and 
threatened  dispatch  of  teams  of  FBI  agents 
into  our  state  schools  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. What  follows  is  a  chronological  de- 
scription of  the  activities  of  your  personnel, 
together  with  my  comments  on  those  activ- 
ities. 

In  the  week  of  October  15.  1974,  a  Mr. 
Michael  Thrasher,  who  turns  out  to  be  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Office  of  Special  Litigation  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  telephoned  Dr.  C.  Duane  Hensley, 
Ph  D.,  at  Dr  Hensleys  office  in  Jefferson  Cltv. 
Dr.  Hensley  is  Division  Director  of  Mental  Re- 
tardation and  Developmental  Disabilities  of 
our  Missouri  Department  of  Mental  Health. 
Mr.  Thrasher  told  Dr.  Hensley  that  he.  Mr. 
Thrasher,  was  with  the  Justice  Department, 
but  did  not  indicate  that  his  Job  there  was 
special  litigation.  Mr.  Thrasher  told  Dr. 
Hensley  that  he  was  frequently  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  that  he  had  planned  a  trip 
to  Kansas  City  and  Jefferson  City  for  Octo- 
ber 29.  1974,  and  that  as  long  as  he  was  in 
the  area,  he  would  Uke  to  stop  by  Dr.  Hens- 
ley's  office  for  a  chat. 

Thereafter,  on  October  29,  1974,  Mr. 
Thrasher  called  on  Dr.  Hensley  in  Jefferson 
City.  Mr.  Thrasher  was  accomnanied  by  a 
Mrs.  Susan  Lentz.  They  met  with  Dr.  Hens- 
ley for  about  three  hours  that  day  In  an 
atmosphere  which  was  disarmlngly  informal. 
At  no  time  did  Mr.  Thrasher  or  Mrs.  Lentz 
volunteer  that  they  were  active  in  special 
litigation.  At  no  time  did  they  indicate  that 
our  state  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded 
were  under  investigation  by  the  Department 
of  Justice.  At  no  time  did  they  communicate 
with  my  office  or  suggest  that  Dr.  Hensley 
seek  the  counsel  of  my  office.  On  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Hensley  now  states  that  the  de- 
meanor of  Mr.  Thrasher  was  so  Informal  that 
Dr.  Hensley  felt  as  though  he  were  being  in- 
terviewed for  a  Job. 

On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Thrasher  and  Mrs. 
L«ntz  returned  to  Dr.  Hensleys  office.  At  this 
time.  Dr.  Hensley  became  suspicious,  and 
asked  them  exactly  what  they  were  doing  In 
Jefferson  City.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  they 
disclosed  that  they  were  visiting  several 
states  with  a  view  to  possible  litigation  con- 


cerning whether  patients  in  state  schools  for 
the  mentally  retarded  are  receiving  constitu- 
tionally adequate  treatment. 

At  this  point,  let  me  say  that  in  my  experi- 
ence it  is  the  universal  practice  of  attorneys 
CO  communicate  with  parties  or  potential 
parties  to  litigation  only  through  attorneys, 
if  the  attorneys  are  known.  It  Is  common 
knowledge  that  a  state's  attorney  general  is 
the  attorney  for  the  state,  and  usually  for  its 
agencies.  Regrettably,  this  universal  courtesy 
was  not  accorded  my  office  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  It  would  have  been  so  eatsy 
for  Mr.  Thrsisher  to  call  me  or  one  of  my 
assistants  to  inform  me  that  he  wanted  to 
question  Dr.  Hensley  about  possible  litiga- 
tion. Mr.  Thrasher  did  not  do  so.  Instead  he 
used  the  tactic  of  stealth  to  slip  quietly  into 
Jefferson  tuty.  And  being  here,  he  declined  to 
put  his  cards  on  the  table,  and  tell  Dr.  Hens- 
ley the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

Dr.  Hensley  next  heard  from  the  Justice 
Department  in  a  November  5,  1974.  phone 
call  from  Mrs.  Lentz  followed  by  a  letter  of 
the  same  date.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  at- 
tached for  your  information.  It  announces 
a  schedule  of  a  four  day  tour  of  the  state  by 
Mrs.  Lentz  and  two  other  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  to  begin  two  weeks 
after  the  date  of  the  letter,  and  it  sets  forth 
two  single  spaced  pages  of  statistical  Infor- 
mation and  records  which  It  asks  Dr.  Hensley 
to  have  available  on  November  21. 

Once  again,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  communicate  with 
this  office,  nor  did  Mrs.  Lentz  give  me  the 
courtesy  of  a  copy  of  her  letter  to  Dr.  Hens- 
ley. The  apparent  view  of  Mrs.  Lentz  was  that 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  should 
blindly  cooperate  with  her  preparation  for 
litigation,  conduct  tours  for  her.  prepare 
statistical  reports  so  she  could  gather  her 
evidence,  and  not  advise  its  own  counsel  of 
what  was  going  on. 

Fortunately.  Dr.  Harold  Robb.  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  did  advise 
this  office  of  the  visit  by  Mrs.  Lentz  and  her 
two  colleagues,  and  my  assistant.  Paul  Allred. 
was  able  to  be  at  the  state  school  at  Nevada. 
Missouri,  as  the  inspection  tour  commenced 
Beginning  November  20,  1974.  Mr.  Allred 
and  personnel  from  the  Department  of  Men- 
tal Health  conducted  Mrs.  Lentz  and  her  col- 
leagues on  an  exhaustive  tour  of  our  state 
schools  for  the  mentally  retarded  at  Nevada. 
Marshall  and  Higginsville.  The  tour  of  Neva- 
da lasted  about  seven  hours,  of  Higginsville 
about  five  hours,  and  of  Marshall  about  seven 
and  a  half  hours.  Throughout  this  tour,  the 
Investigative  team  took  what  appeared  to  be 
elaborate  notes  on  their  observations. 

Prior  to  commencing  the  tour  at  Nevada, 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Allred  told  Mrs 
Lentz  and  her  colleagues  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  have  them  tour  our  schools  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  but  that  he  expected 
openness  and  candor  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  return.  Unfortunately,  such 
candor  was  never  forthcoming.  On  the  night 
of  November  21.  after  the  visit  to  Marshall. 
Mr  Allred  asked  the  Department  of  Justice 
team  to  relate  to  him  their  findings  and  con- 
clusions to  date  They  flatly  refused  to  dis- 
cuss their  findings  and  conclusions  with  him. 
except  that  one  member  of  the  team  said 
that  conditions  at  our  state  schools  were 
better  then  he  had  been  led  to  expect.  Based 
on  the  lack  of  openne.s,s  on  the  part  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  team,  Mr.  Allred  ad- 
vised them  that  he  would  not  accompany 
them  on  a  tour  of  the  state  school  at  St 
Louis,  and  that  they  did  not  have  permission 
to  visit  that  facility. 

In  addition,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Allred 
stated  to  Mrs.  Lentz  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the.  Department  of  Justice  to  explain  to 
■me  exactly  what  the  basis  was  for  its  in- 
vestigation and  what  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions were  to  date.  He  stated  that  the  De- 
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partment  of  Justice  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  receive  even  more  cooperation  from 
state  officials  without  first  extending  to  me 
the  common  courtesy  of  an  explanation  of 
-why  the  Office  of  Special  Litigation  was  con- 
ducting an  investigation  in  Missouri.  Mrs. 
Lentz  inquired  about  my  schedule  for  the 
following  Monday,  and  assured  Mr.  Allred 
that  such  an  explanation  would  be  forth- 
coming from  the  Department  of  Justice  im- 
mediately. It  never  was. 

Throughout  the  two  day  period  Mr.  Allred 
spent  with  Mrs,  Lentz  and  her  Investigative 
team,  he  repeatedly  stated  that  Missouri 
would  welcome  any  suggestions  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  might  have  for  further  up- 
grading our  program  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded, and  that  we  would  prefer  to  make 
any  improvements  without  the  need  for  ex- 
pensive and  time  consuming  litigation.  At 
no  time  has  the  Department  of  Justice  of- 
fered any  constructive  suggestions  to  us. 
Indeed,  since  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Lentz's 
tour  of  our  state  schools,  the  impression 
given  to  us  has  been  that  of  people  who 
have  made  up  their  minds  that  their  only 
interest  has  been  to  go  to  court. 

(Mr.  DeConcini  assumed  the  chair. i 

Mr  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  par- 
enthetically and  before  resuming  this  let- 
ter, let  me  make  a  couple  of  points. 

The  first  is  that  it  was  absolutely  clear 
to  our  State  officials  in  Missouri  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Justice  Department  in- 
vestigation was  exactly  the  purpose  set 
out  in  House  bill  10.  That  is,  to  prepare 
for  a  trial  in  court,  to  prepare  a  case  for 
litigation,  that  the  purpose  was  not  to 
be  cooperative,  not  to  be  helpful,  not  to 
be  outgoing  in  the  sharing  of  information 
with  State  officials,  but  instead,  that  the 
entire  thrust  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's activities  was  to  go  to  court,  to  go 
to  trial,  to  have  a  case  in  litigation. 

They  were  investigatives.  They  were 
litigators,  lawyers  used  to  the  combat  of 
being  in  the  courtroom,  not  professionals 
in  health  care,  not  professionals  in  tak- 
ing care  of  those  who  were  mentally  re- 
tarded Not  at  all.  Investigators.  Justice 
Department  personnel. 

That  is  the  first  parenthetical  point  I 
would  like  to  make  at  this  point. 

The  second  is  this.  It  will  be  noted  in 
this  letter  that  having  been  pushed  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  reaction 
of  State  officials  in  Missouri  was  to  be 
noncooperative. 

That  was  my  reaction.  That  is  the 
natural  reaction  of  another  lawyer  pre- 
sented with  a  possibility  of  litigation,  not 
to  be  outgoing,  not  to  oflFer  things,  but 
instead  to  try  to  resist  the  open-ended 
type  of  investigation  taking  place  with- 
out any  protection  for  the  State  at  all. 

So  we  were  not  cooperative  after  a 
point. 

According  to  the  conference  report, 
such  a  lack  of  cooperation  would  be  held 
against  the  State  of  Missouri  because, 
again,  the  conference  report  expressly 
states  that  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
States  and  relevant  officials  will  cooper- 
ate in  the  investigative  process.  If  there 
is  a  failure  to  do  so.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  consider  this  factor  in  taking 
any  actions  under  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  to  continue  reading  the 
letter  to  then  Attorney  General  Saxbe: 

The  next  known  development  in  the  mat- 
ter was  a   visit   to   Mr.   Allred   bv   Mr.   Tom 


Weaver,  a  special  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  stationed  in  Jefferson 
City  Mr.  Weaver  Informed  Mr.  Allred  that 
the  FBI  had  received  a  request  froni  the  Of- 
fice of  Special  Litigation  for  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Mr. 
Weaver  said  that  the  Office  of  Special  Liti- 
gation had  requested  a  field  investigation  by 
the  FBI  of  certain  institutions  operated  by 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health  He  ex- 
plained that  the  investigation  would  prob- 
ably require  the  assistance  of  approximately 
ten  agents  working  for  several  weeks  in  each 
institution.  He  Identified  the  institutions  as 
the  slate  schools  for  the  mentally  retarded 
at  Nevada.  Marshall.  Higginsville  and  St. 
Louis,  and  the  State  Hospital  for  the  Mental- 
ly 111  at  St  Louis  Mr.  Weaver  said  that  he 
had  a  very  specific  list  of  the  information 
requested  by  the  Office  of  Special  Litigation 

Again.  Mr.  President,  it  should  be 
noted  that  this  was  no  trivial  investiga- 
tion. It  was,  in  the  words  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  a  matter  to  be  thoroughly 
investigated  in  preparation  for  litiga- 
tion. So  the  FBI  agent  in  Jefiferson  City 
instructed  the  Attorney  General's  office 
that  his  investigation  into  our  State's 
schools  probably  would  require  the  as- 
sistance of  approximately  10  agents 
working  for  several  weeks  in  each  in- 
stitution. 

Continuing  with  the  letter: 
Mr  Weaver  related  in  some  detail  the  In- 
lormatlon  desired  from  the  Department  of 
Mental  Health,  but  he  stated  that  he  was 
unable  to  Inform  Mr  Allred  of  the  specific 
purposes  of  the  investigation.  He  stated  that 
Information  would  be  solicited  from  the 
superintendents,  various  employees  and 
records  of  the  Institutions.  Mr.  Allred  asked 
Mr.  Weaver  if  an  attorney  from  this  office 
could  be  present  during  the  FBI  Investiga- 
tion. Mr  Weaver  said  that  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  FBI  not  to  allow  an  attorney  to  be 
present,  but  that  he  would  relay  Mr.  Allred's 
question  to  his  superiors. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  well  known  that 
under  the  Miranda  case,  a  person  who  is 
accused  of  a  crime  has  a  right  to  call  a 
lawyer,  has  a  right  to  have  the  lawyer 
present  when  he  is  quest' oned,  when  he 
is  investigated.  Tliat  right  does  not  ap- 
ply under  tne  bill  which  is  now  before 
us.  under  the  conference  report  now  be- 
fore us,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
methods  of  the  Justice  Department  in 
investigating   State   institutions. 

Again,  under  this  bill,  we  treat  a  per- 
son accused  of  criminal  activity  much 
better  than  we  treat  people  who  are  em- 
ployed by  State  institutions. 

Resuming  the  letter: 

After  Mr.  Weaver's  visit,  Mr.  Allred  tele- 
phoned Mr  Thrasher.  Mr.  Allred  asked  that 
he  receive  a  copy  of  the  request  made  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Litigation  to  the  FBI.  Such 
a  copy  was  turned  over  to  us.  and  Is  attached 
to  this  letter  In  addition,  Mr.  Allred  sug- 
gested that  Mr  Thrasher  come  to  Missouri 
to  discuss  with  us  the  findings  and  observa- 
tions of  Mrs  Lentz  and  her  investlpctlve 
team.  Mr.  Thrasher  stated  that  he  would  be 
happy  to  come  to  Missouri,  but  that  he 
would  not  share  with  us  the  findings  and 
observations  of  Mrs  Lentz  and  her  Investiga- 
tive team. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  I  had 
at  one  point — I  do  not  have  it  in  my 
hands  now — a  list  of  the  information 
that  the  FBI  wanted  in  its  investigation. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  extraordi- 
narily detailed,  that  it  was  quite  long 
and  complex,  and  that  it  was  the  kind 


of  the  thing  that  investigators  and 
lawyers  look  for  in  trying  to  make  a 
case  against  somebody.  It  was  not  objec- 
tive information  at  all.  It  was  not  the 
kind  of  information  that  a  person  with 
an  open  mind  would  seek.  It  was  infor- 
mation obviously  aimed  at  making  the 
worst  case. 

In  point  of  fact,  Mr.  Weaver  stated 
that  he  had  been  instructed  that  the  FBI 
agents  involved  in  this  investigation 
should  carry  cameras  with  them  and 
they  should  take  pictures,  not  of  every- 
thing they  saw  but  only  the  worst  things 
they  saw ;  that  if  they  saw  anything  dirty, 
anything  messy,  anything  that  looked 
crowded,  that  was  what  they  were  to  take 
pictures  of. 

That  was  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion. I  think  it  is  fair  to  describe  the  gen- 
eral demeanor  of  Mr.  Tom  Weaver  as 
being  embarrassed  by  the  entire  pro- 
ceeding. 

I  resume  the  reading  of  the  letter : 

Mr.  Saxbe.  It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
letter  to  discuss  the  merits  of  our  state's 
program  for  the  mentally  retarded.  But  with- 
out getting  Into  the  merits  of  our  state's  pro- 
gram. I  can  assure  you  that  the  program  has 
a  high  priority  In  Missouri,  and  that  those 
who  operate  It  are  people  of  good  will  The 
lesulershlp  of  our  Department  of  Mental 
Health  is  not  offended  by  constructive  advice 
from  well  meaning  people.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  Is  upset  by  the  ap- 
proach and  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  bill  was  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  set  up  a  cooperative  effort  on  the 
part  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  officials, 
to  try  to  come  together  in  a  constructive 
approach  to  improving  the  conditions 
in  all  kinds  of  institutions,  whether  nm 
by  the  State  governments  or  local  gov- 
ernments or.  indeed,  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  the  approach  taken  in 
that  amendment  that  the  answer  to  the 
problems  of  State  institutions  and  other 
institutions  was  not  in  lawsuits  but.  in- 
stead, was  in  trying  to  come  together  in 
a  coofjerative  effort  to  solve  a  common 
problem. 

I  suppose  we  live  in  an  age  of  litiga- 
tion, in  which  we  assume  that  every 
problem  can  be  solved  by  taking  it  to 
court. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  my  letter 
to  then  Attorney  General  William  Saxbe 
on  January  30.  1975.  the  letter  continues 
as  follows : 

The  Department  of  Mental  Health  Is.  as 
you  can  Imagine,  quite  accustomed  to  in- 
vestigations of  various  sorts.  As  one  state 
hospital  superintendent  has  put  it  recently, 

"<W)e  are  continually  and  perennially  In- 
vestigated by  persons  representing  medicare 
and  medicaid  and  we  have  our  own  Internal 
investigations  such  as  by  the  Utilization 
Review  Board,  Medical  Records  Committee, 
and  the  State  Committee  on  Hospital  Ac- 
creditation— all  of  which  are  an  effort  to 
monitor   and   Improve   functions." 

However.  In  the  present  Instance,  the  pos- 
sibility of  disruption  Is  especially  great  Dr. 
Harold  Robb,  the  Director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health,  has  told  me  that  the 
earlier  visits  of  Mrs.  Lentz  and  her  team 
caused  numerous  alarmed  phone  calls  from 
superintendents  at  the  state  schools  ex- 
pressing their  concern  about  the  demoraliz- 
ing effect  of  the  procedures  in  this  Investl- 
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gallon.  I  have  asked  Dr  Robb  and  Dr.  Hens- 
ley how  much  effort  it  would  take  to  com- 
pile the  Information  called  for  in  the  memo- 
randum  to   the   PUT     ThoTT   hi>ir<>    iT^fr^,.^^,^    ~,- 


ment  of  key  manpower  in  the  light  of 

the  totality  of  the  programs  in  Missouri. 

Second,  it  was  very  costlv  in  morale 
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as  attorney  general  was  to  protect  my 

client  and  my  client  was  the  division  of 

Tv^ontnl    i-ioQlth     "That    ic    n.fhQt    T    u;qc   *am_ 


the  human  values  that  are  at  stake  in 
this   kind   of   situation.  I  never  heard 

frnm    Him    at    qU 


from  the  litigation  division  in  the  State 
attorney  general's  office  with  a  view  to- 
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gatlon.  I  have  asked  Dr  Robb  and  Dr.  Hens- 
ley  how  much  effort  It  would  take  to  com- 
pile the  Information  called  for  In  the  memo- 
randum to  the  FBI  They  have  Informed  me 
that  In  each  of  the  Hve  Institutions  It  would 
take  approximately  Ave  key  people  six 
months  Dr.  Robb  and  Dr  Henslev  are  both 
especially  concerned  with  the  effect  on  the 
morale  of  the  staff  and  parents  of  patients 
of  sending  ten  FBI  agents  Into  each  of  the 
state  schools  and  Into  the  state  haspltal  at 
St.  Louis  for  periods  of  several  weeks 

It  Is  my  present  position  that  our  state 
officials  have  been  more  than  cooperative 
with  the  Office  of  Special  Litigation.  Un- 
fortunately, cooperation  has  not  been  a  two 
way  street.  I  have  advised  our  Department  of 
Mental  Health  not  to  furnish  further  aid  to 
the  Office  of  Special  Utlgatlon  until  you 
can  convince  me  of  the  good  will  of  your  De- 
partment. I  should  be  delighted  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  you  in  Jefferson  City,  at  your 
convenience. 

Sincerely  yours,  | 

Signed  by  my  name 

Mr.  President,  let  me  malte  the  follow- 
ing comments  about  the  situation  por- 
trayed in  this  letter. 

The  investigation  threatened  by  the 
Office  of  Special  Litigation  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  FBI  was  no  trivial  matter 
It  was  an  investigation  which  had  Ita 
costs  The  costs  were  measured  in  terms 
or  doUars,  they  were  measured  in  terms 
of  time,  and  they  were  measured  in  terms 
of  morale. 

The  officials  of  our  State  mental  health 
program  at  that  time,  two  professional 
people.  Dr.  Robb  and  Dr.  Hensley  ex- 
amined the  memorandum  to  the' FBI 
stating  what  information  would  be 
needed,  and  they  concluded  on  the  basis 
of  their  professional  judgment  that  in 
each  of  the  five  institutions  to  be  in- 
vestigated it  would  take  approximately 
five  key  people  in  five  different  institu- 
tions 6  months  to  simply  gather  the  in- 
formation  requested  by  the  Department 
ox  Justice. 

Jf^.J^.^^'^^^^'  *"  Washington  I  sup- 
pose that  sounds  like  absolutely  nothing 
at  all.  Five  people  by  our  standards 
mean  nothmg.  What  are  five  people  in 
this  massive  bureaucracy  that  we  caU 
Washmgton?  Why  we  can  hardly  get  the 
buildings  up  fast  enough  to  house  the 
bureaucracy.  Five  key  people  are  but 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  in  our  Federal 
Government  here  in  Washington. 

»n^.,*^*"  *'^  ^^"  ^  ^^  Chamber  that 
all  that  is  involved  are  five  key  people 
in  each  of  five  institutions  for  6  months 
we  might  be  tempted  to  say  what  is  that 
fw^5f^  25  people  for  6  months?  What  is 
^t?  What  IS  the  problem  with  that' 
Why  not  have  these  people  use  their 
time  to  gather  Information  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department? 

nr^in*"i^,  President.  In  State  programs 
or  in  local  governmental  programs  five 
key  people  can  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  between  an  effective  pro- 
gram and  a  not  effective  program  Five 
key  people  in  the  setting  of  a  State  in- 

f«  »K°".''*''  ^^^^  *"  enormous  effect 
in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  that 
program. 

tiv?,.*!?*  ''^'V?  °'  '■^"^^  ^o'-  investiga- 
tive information  made  back  in  1974  and 

ln!L  v,°"'''*^  ^  *^*  S^^  of  Missouri 
would  have  meant  the  enormous  invest- 


ment of  key  manpower  in  the  light  of 
the  totality  of  the  programs  in  Missouri. 
Second,  it  was  very  costly  in  morale, 
and  this  was  a  point  that  was  repeatedly 
made  by  Dr.  Robb  and  Dr.  Hensley. 
Here  were  two  individuals  who  were  try- 
ing to  run  a  first-rate  State  program, 
and  I  believe,  at  least  at  that  time— and 
I  cannot  speak  about  the  present  time — 
when  I  was  in  the  State  government  in 
Missouri,  that  our  program  for  institu- 
tionalized persons  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Health  was  truly  out- 
standing, operated  by  very,  very  dedi- 
cated men  and  women. 

According  to  them,  just  on  the  basis 
of  their  personal  experience,  their  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  situation  in 
our  State,  there  was  a  devastating  effect 
on  morale,  and  not  just  the  staff's 
appearance. 

Mr.  President,  during  consideration  of 
this  bill,  when  it  was  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  just  by  chance  I  was  visited  in 
my  office  here  in  Washington  by  a  man 
whom  I  have  known  for  some  years.  His 
visit  was  on  another  matter,  but  it  hap- 
pens that  this  man  has  two  children, 
twin  children,  who  are  patients  at  our 
State  school  for  the  retarded  at  Higgins- 
ville,  Mo. 

The  father  of  two  retarded  children 
in  one  of  the  schools  investigated  under 
this  program  was  visiting  me.  and  I  can- 
not tell  you  how  encouraging  he  was  to 
me  In  his  urging  me  to  fight  this  bill, 
and  in  his  view  of  the  devastating  effect 
of  this  bill  on  the  morale  of  parents  of 
retarded  persons,  and  of  personnel  in 
these  State  institutions,  a  devastating 
effect. 

He  saw  the  threat  in  this  bill,  and  he 
saw  the  threat  in  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tion that  was  about  to  begin  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  even  in  the  early  stages  of 
it  before  the  FBI  got  into  the  investiga- 
tion, when  it  was  just  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Utigation  in  the  Justice  Department 
that  was  involved. 

I  had  the  experience  of  touring  our 
State  schools  and  talking  to  the  person- 
nel and  getting  their  reaction  to  what  was 
going  on.  Mr.  President,  these  people  who 
work  in  State  institutions  are  not  cruel, 
vicious  people.  I  think  sometimes  when 
we  go  to  the  movies  and  see  something 
like  -One  Flew  Over  the  Cuckoos  Nest." 
we  assume  that  people  who  are  employed 
in  such  institutions  must  be  some  kind 
of  fiends. 

That  is  not  the  case  at  all.  There  is 
nothing  evil  about  them  or  sinister  about 
them.  They  are  not  abusing  people.  They 
are  not  on  some  kind  of  weird  ego  trip. 
They  are  dedicated  and  devoted. 

Dr.  Hensley.  who  was  referred  to  in 
this  letter,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  was 
the  director  of  our  program  in  the  State 
of  Missouri  for  retardation,  and  it  is  an 
enormously  sensitive  human  being  I  am 
speaking  about,  and  I  can  remember 
talking  to  him  at  this  time  about  the 
nature  of  his  interest  in  retardation.  He 
said  the  reason  for  hLs  interest  is  that 
one  of  his  own  siblings— I  cannot  remem- 
ber whether  it  was  a  brother  or  a  sister- 
was  retarded,  and  that  is  how  he  got  into 
this  field. 

So  the  notion  that  these  people  who 
work  in  these  institutions  have  something 
wrong  with  them  and  we  can  just  feel 
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free  to  be  insensitive  to  them  and  in- 
vestigate them  and  insult  them  is  totally 
mistaken.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  real- 
ity. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  fact. 

When  we  destroy  the  morale  of  people 
who  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  the 
service  of  others,  we  have  destroyed 
something  very  precious  indeed,  and  that 
is  how  they  view  this  kind  of  an  investi- 
gation, as  destructive  to  their  morale,  as 
insulting  to  them. 

Would  any  of  us  in  the  Senate  think 
of  intentionally  insulting  decent  people 
who  are  trying  to  perform  a  public  serv- 
ice? I  do  not  think  any  of  us  would. 

Yet  that  is  how  it  is  taken  by  those  who 
are  actually  doing  this  kind  of  work.  It  is 
taken  as  an  insult,  it  is  taken  as  a  per- 
sonal attack.  It  does  damage  their  mo- 
rale. II  does  upset  the  parents  of  insti- 
tutionalized persons  and.  indeed,  insti- 
tutionalized persons  themselves. 

I  can  remember  during  this  time  being 
told  of  efforts  by  the  Justice  Department 
personnel  to  try  to  interview  inmates  in 
State  mental  hospitals,  untrained  Fed- 
eral Justice  Department  personnel,  Jus- 
Uce  Department  people,  FBI  people,  with 
no  notion  at  all  as  to  how  to  deal  with 
the  mentally  ill,  trying  to  interrogate 
them  one  on  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  kind  of  investigation  commenced  and 
then  stopped  in  the  State  of  Missouri  be- 
cause of  my  protest  is  not  benign,  it  is 
not  benevolent.  It  is  most  injurious  to 
good  and  decent  people  and  to  effective 
programs.  It  is  not  a  step  forward  to 
helping  the  retarded  or  the  ill  or  the  in- 
stitutionalized: it  is  a  step  backward.  It 
is  destructive.  It  is  damaging. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
about  this  letter  is  as  follows:  The  ap- 
proach that  we  took  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment back  in  1975  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  under  the  language  of  this  con- 
ference committee  report  would  be  abso- 
lutely the  wrong  approach  to  take  be- 
cause we  drew  the  line.  We  told  them  to 
get  lost.  We  told  them  we  were  not  going 
to  take  that  any  more.  We  told  them  that 
no.  we  did  not  want  detectives  moving 
through  our  institutions  talking  to  our 
patients. 

We  did  not  want  detectives  rummaging 
through  the  medical  records  of  patients. 
We  believed  in  privacy:  we  believed  in 
decency.  We  did  not  want  gumshoes  mov- 
ing through  the  hallways  of  our  State 
.schools  for  the  retarded.  Because  we  in- 
sisted on  our  position  they  went  away. 
We  stopped  them  before  the  FBI  got  into 
the  picture.  We  insisted  that  if  they  pro- 
ceed further,  they  do  so  by  lawsuit,  not 
this  roving  squad  of  investigators,  un- 
controlled by  any  policing  by  the  courts- 
So  they  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  language  of 
this  conference  report,  it  would  have  had 
the  opposite  effect,  because  again  the 
conference  repwrt  says: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  States  and  rele- 
vant officials  will  cooperate  In  the  Investi- 
gate process.  If  there  Is  a  failure  to  do  so, 
the  Attorney  General  may  consider  this  fac- 
tor in  taking  any  actions  under  this  act. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  given  this 
House  Bill  10,  if  that  had  been  in  effect 
when  I  was  attorney  general  of  Missouri, 
what  I  would  have  done.  Because  my  job 
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as  attorney  general  was  to  protect  my 
client  and  my  client  was  the  division  of 
mental  health.  That  is  what  I  was  em- 
ployed to  do.  That  is  what  the  taxpayers 
of  Missouri  paid  me  to  do — to  protect  our 
State  institutions,  to  protect  those  who 
worked  within  them,  to  protect  those  who 
were  patients  within  them  from  this  kind 
of  disruption. 

And  the  way  that  I  sought  to  protect 
them  was  to  draw  the  line  and  to  say  to 
the  Special  Litigation  Division,  "No,  you 
can't  do  this  any  more.  "  And  to  say  to  the 
FBI,  "No,  stop  it.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  police  officers  moving  through  our 
institutions  with  cameras.  We  are  not 
going  to  have  the  key  personnel  of  our 
State  institutions  taking  up  their  time 
filling  our  your  questionnaires.  Enough  is 
enough." 

That  was  my  approach  then.  What 
would  be  my  approach  today  if  I  were 
attorney  general  of  Missouri  with  this 
kind  of  law  on  the  books,  when,  unlike 
the  criminal  laws  in  this  State,  failure 
to  cooperate  Ls  taken  against  you.  when 
failure  to  cooperate  would  be  an  invita- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  really  crack  down,  to 
really  get  tough,  to  really  use  his  muscle 
on  our  State  employees? 

What  an  impossible  dilemma  that  is 
for  a  lawyer,  for  an  attorney  general  of 
the  State.  Do  you  cooperate  or  do  you 
not  cooperate?  Do  you  go  along  with  the 
investigators  or  do  you  not  go  along  with 
the  investigators? 

In  our  system.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
not  force  lawyers  for  individual  clients 
in  criminal  cases  into  that  kind  of  posi- 
tion. We  do  not  force  them  in  the  posi- 
tion of  knowing  that  if  they  do  not  go 
along  with  the  investigation,  it  is  to  their 
peril.  We  have  constitutional  protections 
against  that.  Most  lawyers  are  not  in 
that  kind  of  situation. 

But  here  it  is  like  a  Franz  Kafka  novel. 
You  do  not  know  how  to  deal  with  the 
bureaucracy.  You  do  not  know  how  to 
deal  with  Washington.  You  do  not  know 
whether  to  go  along  or  not  go  along,  to 
cooperate  or  not  to  cooperate,  or  what  is 
best  for  your  people  and  your  clients 
and  your  constituents. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  handle  it.  But  I 
do  know  this:  That  nothing  good  will 
come  of  this  kind  of  an  approach  to  Fed- 
eral-State relations:  that  nothing  good 
will  come  of  sending  investigators  into 
State  institutions  for  the  purpose  of 
litigation. 

Well,  there  is  more  to  be  told  about 
the  situation  in  our  State  of  Missouri. 
It  was  sort  of  a  little  saga  for  a  while. 
Letters  went  back  and  forth.  One  Attor- 
ney General  was  replaced  by  another. 
Mr.  Saxbe  left  office.  Mr.  Levi  came  into 
office.  I  was  trying  to  communicate  with 
Attorney  General  Saxbe.  He  was  re- 
placed. Then  I  was  trying  to  communi- 
cate with  Attorney  General  Levi.  He 
never  answered  my  mail.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Pottinger  was  in  charge 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  He  wrote 
me  letters  that  misrepresented  my 
position. 

I  tried  to  line  up  a  meeting  with  the 

Attorney  General  to  take  him  on  a  tour 

of  our  State  institutions,  to  try  to  instill 

in  him  an  understanding  of  some  of 
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the  human  values  that  are  at  stake  in 
this  kind  of  situation.  I  never  heard 
from  him  at  all. 

And  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  per- 
haps he  would  have  gained  from  the  ex- 
perience of  visiting  one  of  our  State 
schools  himself.  Sometimes  we  can  be 
isolated  here  in  Washington.  Sometimes 
we  can  be  a  little  bit  insensitive  to  what 
is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
We  can  assume  that  we  have  all  the 
answers  and  that  we  are  perfect,  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  everyone 
else.  That  is  why  it  has  been  said  that 
Washington  is  10  miles  square,  sur- 
rounded by  reality  on  all  sides. 

There  is  the  notion  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  exists  for  the  purpose  of 
being  directed  by  us.  instructed  what  to 
do  by  us,  that  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
incapable  of  taking  care  of  its  own,  that 
State  governments  and  local  govern- 
ments are  defective  and  evU. 

So  I  wanted  to  get  these  two  Attorneys 
General  to  come  out  to  Missouri,  see  our 
institutions,  see  what  is  going  on,  and 
talk  to  the  people. 

Oh.  no.  Why.  that  is  too  much  trouble. 
They  might  have  to  leave  their  office. 
They  might  have  to  leave  Washington. 
We  would  not  want  that.  The  people  who 
they  dispatch  from  Washington  are  not 
the  people  who  make  decisions.  They  are 
the  FBI  agents. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  happen  if 
the  shoe  were  on  the  other  foot?  Is  it 
only  State  institutions  and  local  institu- 
tions which  proude  dubious  treatment 
for  people  who  are  in  them?  I  certainly 
would  not  agree  with  that. 

There  is  a  State  prison  in  Atlanta.  Ga.. 
and  I  am  told  that  it  is  a  dump.  I  am  told 
that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  prisons  in  this 
country,  not  one  of  the  best. 

I  talked  to  one  of  the  members  of  the 
congressional  delegation  from  Georgia. 
He  said  that  the  Federal  penitentiary  in 
Atlanta  was  a  disgrace.  Who  runs  the 
Federal  penitentiary  in  Atlanta?  What 
department  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  in  charge  of  it?  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  same  Department  that  is 
charged  in  this  bill  with  investigating 
State  institutions.  "Physician,  heal  thy 
self." 

Another  approach  would  be  to  truly 
put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot:  Why  not 
allow  the  States  to  investigate  Federal 
institutions? 

Why  not  permit  the  attorney  general 
of  each  State  to  send  his  highway  patrol 
into  Federal  institutions  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations of  several  weeks?  Why  not 
allow  the  attorneys  general  of  the  various 
States  to  send  questionnaires  to  the  Fed- 
eral institutions  requiring  five  people  in 
each  institution,  five  key  people,  to 
spend  6  months  filling  out  the  question- 
naires? What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  imagine  that 
the  case  would  be  if  a  team  of  investi- 
gators from  the  State  Highway  Patrol  in 
Georgia  went  into  the  Federal  prison  in 
Atlanta  and  started  asking  inmates  in 
the  penitentiary  whether  they  were 
happy  with  their  lot.  whether  the  food 
wa^  good,  whether  the  conditions  were 
good,  that  there  might  be  some  com- 
plaints, the  basis  of  a  lawsuit.  And  if  you 
sent  in  investigators  under  assignment 


from  the  litigation  division  In  the  State 
attorney  general's  office  with  a  view  to- 
ward looking  for  the  worst  and  making  a 
case  for  litigation,  there  is  no  end  to 
the  kind  of  evidence  that  could  be  garn- 
ered for  a  lawsuit  by  the  State  of  Georgia 
in  this  case  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Why  not  put  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  position 
as  the  attorney  general  of  each  State 
under  this  bill? 

How  about  my  own  State  of  Missouri? 
In  Springfield.  Mo.,  the  Federal  prison 
hospital  is  located.  That  is  the  federally 
run  institution,  a  hospital,  for  inmates 
from  the  Federal  prison  system  who  need 
hospitalization.  That  is  where  they  are 
sent,  to  Springfield.  Mo. 

I  have  been  through  that  hospital  Mr. 
President,  it  is  no  great  shakes  as  a  hos- 
pital. I  can  tell  you  that. 

We  have  some  wonderful  hospitals  in 
our  State  of  Missouri  The  Cox  Medical 
Center  in  Springfield  is  a  wonderful  hos- 
pital. It  certainly  is  many,  many  times 
better  than  the  Federal  prison  hospital 
in  Springfield.  Why  not  send  teams  of 
litigators  and  investigators  from  the 
State  attorney  general's  office  in  Mis- 
souri into  the  Federal  prison  hospital  in 
Springfield?  Why  do  we  not  have  a  bill 
that  funds  such  a  program?  We  could 
authorize  it  and  then  we  could  sub- 
sidize it  through  LEAA.  or  some  other 
program.  They  could  go  in  there  and  set 
up  a  little  booth  in  which  to  talk  to  peo- 
ple. They  could  find  out  what  is  going  on. 
Are  they  happy?  Are  they  getting  ade- 
quate treatment?  Are  they  seeing  the 
doctor  frequently  enough?  How  are  their 
living  accommodations?  How  is  the  food? 

Is  that  the  relationship  that  we  want 
between  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments? 

If  the  Missouri  State  Highway  Patrol 
were  to  show  up  at  the  Springfield  Fed- 
eral prison  hospital,  stay  there  for  weeks, 
and  present  lengthy  questionnaires  to  be 
filled  out  by  Federal  employees — with  a 
view  toward  what?  Toward  filing  a  law- 
suit in  our  State  courts  in  Missouri.  Can 
you  imagine  that? 

It  would  be  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the  at- 
torney general  of  Missouri  in  the  State 
courts  against  the  Federal  Government 
for  failure  to  maintain  minimum  stand- 
ards of  treatment  for  people  in  the  Fed- 
eral prison  hospital  in  Springfield.  Mo. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  exact  mirror 
image  of  what  v.e  are  doing  in  this  bill. 
Just  insert  the  word  State  for  Federal 
and  the  word  Federal  for  State.  What 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is  sending  liti- 
gators, investigators,  and  FBI  agents  into 
State  institutions  with  a  view  toward 
filing  lawsuits  in  Federal  courts  against 
State  governments.  Why  should  we  not 
turn  that  around?  Can  the  case  be  se- 
riously made  that  Federal  institutions 
are  better  than  State  institutions?  Is 
that  the  point?  And.  therefore,  the  Fed- 
eral institutions  should  get  off  the  hook? 

Mr.  President,  let  me  tell  you  what 
happened  in  the  State  of  Missouri  within 
the  last  year.  It  happened  in,  I  believe. 
Platte  County.  Mo.,  where  there  is  lo- 
cated a  satellite  of  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
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What  happened  at  that  institution  just  this  bill  by  either  Senator  Exon  or  my-  17  percent  interest,  more  than  twice  the 
"/^  ^o^  ^T  ^■^^'■- J  ,^'%  "^  ."  ^''"  '^^^  ^V'  "°^  ^  included  in  the  compu-  mterest  rate  of  the  last  planting  season 
ploded.  People  were  killed.  Inmates  m     tation  of  the  maximum  number  of  times        The  farmers  are  in  trouble  Mr  Presi- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


the  excellent  remarks  which  he  made 
earlier  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
His  analysis  of  the  pending  legisla- 


great  foresight  in  stating  that  he  has 
doubt  that  I  will  agree  with  him  as  to  a 
solution,  becau.se  hLs  doiiht  i.s  well  nlftr.pfi 
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What  happened  at  that  institution  just 
within  the  last  year?  It  blew  up.  It  ex- 
ploded. People  were  killed.  Inmates  in 
that  institution  were  blown  to  bits. 

Mr.  President,  when  inmates  in  insti- 
tutions are  blown  to  bits  by  explosives, 
does  that,  as  a  matter  of  law.  meet  the 
constitutional  test  for  minimum  treat- 
ment of  people  in  State  institutions? 

I  would  suggest  that  it  does  not.  I  am 
sure  that  the  advocates  of  the  bill  which 
is  before  the  Congress  could  point  to  a 
nimaber  of  horror  stories  in  State  insti- 
tutions, and  no  doubt  they  can.  There 
are  8.000  State  and  local  institutions  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  simple  matter  to 
comb  through  1,000  institutions  and  find 
horror  stories.  It  is  as  easy  as  falling 
off  a  log. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  teD  you  what  we 
are  not  doing  at  the  State  level  in  this 
country.  We  are  not  blowing  inmates 
to  bits.  That  is  a  Federal  specialty.  So 
why  can  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  Missouri  not  send  Federal  high- 
way patrol  officers  into  that  Leaven- 
worth Platte  County  satelUte  in  Missouri 
with  a  view  to  preparing  a  case  for  trial? 
Of  course.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
obvious  reason.  The  obvious  reason  is 
that  we  have  a  .system  of  government  in 
this  country  involving  roles  to  be  played 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
State  government  We  do  not  assume  in 
America  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
better  than  the  State  government  or  that 
the  State  government  is  better  than  the 
Federal  Government.  They  have  different 
roles  to  play  in  our  system  of  things,  in 
our  scheme  of  things.  Those  different 
roles  are  best  furthered  by  cooperation, 
by  agreement,  by  understanding,  by  mu- 
tual support. 

Clearly,  if  the  attorney  general  of  a 
State  were  to  dispatch  highway  patrol- 
men into  Federal  institutions,  if  he  were 
to  give  Federal  officials  lengthy  forms 
to  fill  out  and  elaborate  requests  for 
statistical  information,  if  he  were  to  file 
lawsuits  in  State  courts — clearly,  if  we 
had  such  a  system,  it  would  mark  the 
breakdown  of  the  relationship  between 
Federal  and  State  governments  which 
our  Founding  Fathers  spent  so  much 
time  trying  to  create.  It  would  be  an 
absurdity,  outlandish,  ridiculous,  fool- 
ish for  such  a  situation  to  exist. 

Why.  Mr.  President,  is  it  foolish  only 
in  the  case  of  States  doing  it  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government'  Why  is  it  not  equally 
foolish  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  it  to  the  States?  So.  what  are  in- 
volved in  this  bill  are  some  matters  of 
very  great  principle. 

Unfortunately,  sometimes,  we  rush  on- 
to the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  view  every- 
thing m  purely  symboUc  terms.  I  am 
sure  that  has  been  the  case  in  this  bill 
as  with  others.  And.  basically,  the  way 
the  case  is  put  is.  well,  are  vou  for  in- 
stitutionalized persons  or  not? 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  at  this  point  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  further  that  any  subse- 
quent regaining  of  the  floor  by  me  in 
accordance  with  the  same  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  previously  entered 
mto.  to  the  effect  that  any  comments  on 


this  bill  by  either  Senator  Exon  or  my- 
self today  not  be  included  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  maximum  number  of  times 
we  can  speak  on  one  bill  in  a  legislative 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  to  me  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  to  make  a  statement 
that  I  think  is  of  considerable  urgency  to 
the  country. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD  AND 
THE  SILVER  SPECULATORS 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  has  reported  that  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  engaged  in  negotiations  that 
appear  to  have  been  secret,  resulting  in 
an  arrangement  with  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  banks  to  help  bail  out  some 
of  the  speculators  whose  actions  led  to 
the  collapse  of  the  silver  market. 

If  these  reports  are  correct,  the  Fed 
seems  willing  to  offer  help  and  assistance 
totaling  $800  million  to  the  Hunt  finan- 
cial empire,  while  providing  minimal  as- 
sistance to  the  Nation's  small  businesses, 
including  homebuilders  and  farmers.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  seems  to  be  taking 
a  position  that  billionaires  and  specu- 
lators who  knowingly  took  a  risk,  and 
lost  deserve  consideration,  while  deny- 
ing substantial  and  necessary  relief  to 
small  businessmen  who  constitute  the 
seedbed  of  our  free  enterprise  system. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  did  an- 
nounce last  week  some  assistance  to 
farmers  and  small  businessmen,  but  the 
$3  billion  for  millions  of  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  will  not  go  far.  The 
meager  sums  provided  to  these  most  im- 
portant sectors  of  the  economy  will  not 
prevent  tens  of  thousands  of  bankrupt- 
cies, and  it  will  not  stop  the  tide  of  eco- 
nomic ruin  for  millions  of  Americans. 

The  favorable  credit  approved  for  the 
Hunt  brothers  of  Dallas  will  prevent 
their  economic  ruin.  It  will  keep  them 
afloat  and  prevent  their  bankruptcy. 

Again,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has 
demonstrated  its  myopic  perception  of 
the  Nation's  problems.  It  appears  that 
Chairman  Volcker  and  his  colleagues  on 
the  Fed  are  more  concerned  with  the 
economic  vitality  of  billionaires  than 
with  the  economic  security  of  most 
Americans. 

An  $800  milHon  bailout  for  one  fam- 
ily— a  family  that  owns  more  a.ssets  than 
hundreds  of  thousands,  indeed  millions, 
of  Americans,  put  together— is  indeed  a 
strange  episode  in  the  economic  tragedy 
developing  from  the  policies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

Last  week  the  Fed  made  a  big  splash 
out  of  providing  credit  for  farmers  and 
small  businessmen,  but  that  credit  is 
meaningless  at  the  interest  rates  that 
still  must  be  paid.  TTie  Feds  .so-called 
"favorable  terms"  for  small  business 
amount  to  effectively  reducing  the  inter- 
est rate  on  a  small  sum  to  be  loaned  to 
farmers  for  planting  by  onlv  3  or  4  per- 
cent. The  farmers  will  still  be  paying  16- 


17  percent  interest,  more  than  twice  the 
interest  rate  of  the  last  planting  season. 
The  farmers  are  in  trouble.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  we  are  all  going  to  suffer  if 
they  cannot  plant  their  crops.  We  shall 
have  a  food  shortage  next  year  and  con- 
sumers will  end  up  paying  more  for  their 
daily  groceries.  This  of  course,  will  only 
lead  to  more  inflation.  But  farmers  and 
consiuners  do  not  command  the  atten- 
tion of  the  big  bankers  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  officials  that  the  speculators  can 
command.  The  farmers  just  do  not  travel 
in  the  same  circles  as  the  economic  elite 
that  seems  to  appeal  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  have  been  a 
good  reason  to  attempt  to  cushion  the 
effect  of  the  silver  collapse,  but  the  ques- 
tion I  am  asking  is  a  bailout  sanctioned 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  the  best  way  to  do  it?  Should  such 
financial  negotiations  be  carried  out  in 
apparent  secrecy  behind  the  scenes  and 
reported  surreptitiously  2  or  3  weeks  after 
the  fact?  Is  that  the  answer?  Is  that  the 
way  we  do  the  people's  business  in  this 
country? 

I  think  not.  There  should  have  been 
a  full  public  discussion  of  this  matter, 
including  all  the  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  and  the  Congress 
should  at  least  have  been  advised  of  what 
was  going  on. 

Again.  I  call  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  take  immediate  steps  to  reduce 
the  exhorbitant  interest  rates  that  are 
pimishing  the  American  farmer,  the 
American  homebuilder.  and  the  small 
businessmen  of  this  country.  The  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  with  the  bail-out  of  tiie 
.silver  speculators,  has  demonstrated  a 
willingness  to  respond  to  what  they  per- 
ceive to  be  a  threat  to  the  stability  of 
the  national  economy  But  I  submit  that 
the  greater  threat  to  our  ecoonmic  fu- 
ture lies  in  the  high  interest  rate  policies 
which  are  causing  an  economic  slump. 
This  could  conceivably  reach  depression 
proportions  for  millions  of  Americans 
who  will  lose  their  farms,  lose  their  busi- 
nesses, lose  their  .jobs,  or  lose  their  pos- 
sessions. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  might 
be  able  to  determine  by  my  demeanor.  I 
have  simply  lost  my  patience  with  Mr. 
Volcker  and  his  colleagues  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  am  tired  of  the  insensitivity  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  officials.  I  am 
tired  of  the  obvious  big  business  bias  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  am  tired 
of  seeing  my  constituents  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  Federal  Reserve  Board  officials 
who  are  committed  to  outmoded  policies 
that  are  counterproductive  and  short- 
sighted, and  are,  in  and  of  themselves, 
inflationary. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
by  Chairman  Volcker's  and  Comptroller 
Heimann's  actions  in  approving  this 
massive  loan  to  the  Hunt  family  while 
millions  of  more  deserving  American 
businessmen  are  being  crucified  by  high 
interest  rates. 

Consequently,  I  have  written  Chair- 
man Volcker  for  a  full  explanation  of 
his  actions  in  this  matter  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

TJ.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC,  April  24,  1980. 
Chairman  Paul  A.  Volckee. 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Sy.'-tem,  Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Chairman  Volcker:  It  has  recently 
been  reported  that  with  your  personal  con- 
currence, loans  ictallnR  over  $800  million 
have  and  will  be  made  to  the  Hunt  family 
to  allow  them  to  cushion  their  financial 
losses  in  their  recent  speculative  effort  to 
corner  the  silver  market. 

I  am  most  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
nation's  financial  community  has  seen  fit  to 
extend  the  Hunt  family  this  staggering 
amount  of  credit  while  daily  farmers,  home- 
builders,  and  small  businessmen  are  going 
out  of  business  because  of  high  interest 
rates. 

I  would  appreciate  a  full  and  complete 
report  on  the  events  that  led  up  to  your 
approval  of  this  extension  of  credit  to  the 
Hunt  family  together  with  an  explanation 
of  the  authority  on  which  you  relied  to 
approve  these  loan  commitments  to  the 
Hunt  family. 

Finally.  I  would  appreciate  your  explana- 
tion of  why  this  commitment  occurred  in 
light  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  admoni- 
tion of  March  14  to  member  banlis  to  slop 
malting  loans  to  speculative  business  ven- 
tures. 

This  nation  is  in  an  unparalleled  credit 
squeeze,  and  I  think  that  all  those  that  are 
being  denied  credit  deserve  a  full  explana- 
tion of  this  most  unusual  action  in  approv- 
ing this  massive  loan  to  the  Hunt  family. 

I  await  your  immediate  response  to  this 
inquiry. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Sasser, 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr  President,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  retarding  the  economic 
growth  of  this  country. 

Obviouslv  wild  speculators  should  not 
be  rewarded  with  tender,  loving  financial 
care  while  the  Fed  tosses  a  few  dregs  of 
relief  to  small  businessmen  and  women 
struggling  to  keep  alive. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTi'l'UTlONAIr- 
IZED  PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Boren 
may  at  this  time  claim  the  floor,  that 
any  remarks  made  by  him  at  this  time 
may  not  count  in  computing  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  times  he  can  speak  on 
one  subject  in  one  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Bradley.)  Is  there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  anv  remarks 
I  make  on  this  calendar  day  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  H.R.  10,  not  count  in 
computing  the  two  speeches  allowed  on 
the  same  legislative  day  on  the  same 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distingtiished  colleague  from  Missouri 
for  yielding  to  me,  and  I  thank  him  for 


the  excellent  remarks  which  he  made 
earlier  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

His  analysis  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion contains  great  insight.  I  am  proud 
to  join  him  in  opposing  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  committee  report  on  H.R. 
10. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  hardly  have  sus- 
pected earlier  this  year  when  the  Senate 
considered  and  adopted  H.R.  10  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  conference 
committee  to  return  a  bill  to  the  Senate 
floor  in  worse  condition  than  the  one 
which  originally  was  before  us.  But  such 
is  the  case  with  this  conference  commit- 
tee report. 

I  feel  compelled  at  the  outset  to  point 
out  again,  as  I  did  during  the  debate  last 
February,  that  my  opposition  to  this 
measure  is  not  an  endorsement  in  any 
form  of  the  often  horrible  abuses  of  the 
civil  rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
across  this  country  which  have  unfor- 
tunately and  most  regrettably,  occurred. 

I  take  this  position  certainly  without 
intending  any  disrespect  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  In  fact,  I  salute  his  efforts  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  country 
the  nature  of  these  abuses,  and  I  salute 
him  for  his  efforts  to  try  to  protect  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons. 

Mr.  BA'TH.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  most  happy  to  yield 
imder  those  conditions  to  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  appreciate 
the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Although  I  have  a  sneaking  suspicion 
that  he  will  not  concur.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  abuses  that  he,  as  a 
former  chief  executive  of  his  State,  is 
understandably  concerned  about,  will 
continue  unaoated  unless  this  legislation 
is  passed. 

That  abuse,  which  I  think  is  intoler- 
able and  which  we  went  to  a  great  extent 
to  try  to  prohibit  in  the  legislation  before 
us,  is  the  concern  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, to  operate  as  they  feel  they  have 
a  right  to  do  under  the  Constitution. 

What  this  bill  does.  I  sav  to  the  Sen- 
ator, is  to  limit  their  ability  in  inter- 
vention. At  the  same  time,  they  have  the 
right  to  initiate. 

So  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  what  we  are  doing  is  estab- 
lishing a  much  higher  standard  before 
the  Federal  Government  could  get 
involved,  and  to  try  to  keep  the  distin- 
guished Governors  of  our  States,  the 
Borens  and  the  Exons,  and  the  others 
who  have  represented  their  States  as 
Governors  and  attorney  generals,  and 
are  now  colleagues,  and  those  who  do  not 
have  that  opportunity,  from  having  to 
go  through  the  kind  of  unacceptable 
abuse  which  has  been  pointed  out  here. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  As 
I  said  earlier,  I  have  a  sort  of  nagging 
doubt  that  he  might  not  be  persuaded 
by  the  good  faith  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana:  nevertheless,  the  good  faith  is 
there. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  As  usual,  he  has  demonstrated 


great  foresight  in  stating  that  he  has 
doubt  that  I  will  agree  with  him  as  to  a 
solution,  because  his  doubt  is  well  placed. 

I  do  not  dispute  for  an  instant  the 
existence  of  the  abuses  that  my  colleague 
has  pointed  out,  which  have  been  pointed 
out  before. 

I  join  my  good  friend  Senator  Bayh 
and  all  other  Senators  in  abhoring  the 
existence  of  those  abuses  and  in  dedicat- 
ing my  efforts  to  seeing  that  they  are 
eradicated.  However,  to  try  to  achieve 
that  goal  by  allowing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment— and  in  particular  the  Justice 
Department — to  interfere  in  the  rights  of 
tiie  various  States  is  entirely  the  wrong 
manner  in  which  to  proceed. 

Rarely  have  I  viewed  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  so  well-intentioned  in  its 
goals  but  which  is  so  mistaken  in  the 
means  it  adopts. 

I  think  It  would  be  very  instructive  for 
the  Senate  and  for  the  countrj-  to  engage 
in  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  what  this 
bill  intends  to  do. 

The  people  of  this  country  should  know 
that  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  is 
proposing  to  inaugurate  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  as  a  su- 
preme authority — a  supreme  authority — 
over  State  and  county  institutions,  over 
the  wardens  and  superintendents  and  di- 
rectors of  those  institutions,  over  the  cor- 
rections boards,  over  the  county  com- 
missioners of  this  country,  the  city  coun- 
cils and  the  mayors  of  America,  over  the 
State  legislatures,  and  even  over  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  sovereign  States — will  stand 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  believe  that  such  was 
the  intent  of  any  f  ramer  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Because  I  understand  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  report  has  yet  to  be 
printed  and  fully  distributed.  I  believe  it 
is  most  important  for  my  colleagues  to  be 
fully  aware  of  what  that  report  says  arxd 
of  the  explanatory  statements  made  by 
the  Committee  of  Conference.  It  is  there- 
fore my  intent  to  go  over  that  report  and 
statement  in  finite  detail  to  make  sure 
that  all  within  the  sound  of  my  voice 
fully  understands  the  intent  of  the  leg- 
islation and  the  havoc  I  believe  it  will 
create  in  our  federalist  system. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  the  introduction 
to  the  report,  there  is  cause  for  alarm. 
The  report  begins  by  saying: 

One  measure  of  a  nation's  civilization  is 
the  quality  of  treatment  It  provides  persons 
entrusted  to  its  care.  The  past  decside  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  growing  civUlza".,ion 
of  this  country  tnrough  its  commitment  to 
the  adequate  care  of  its  instltutlonaliised 
citizens.  Nowhere  is  that  commitment  more 
evident  than  in  the  actions  of  the  US.  Jus- 
tice Department 

Certainly.  I  would  not  quarrel  with 
the  sentiment  that  a  significant  nature 
of  a  Nation's  civilization  is  the  treat- 
ment it  affords  to  those  entrusted  to  its 
care.  Nor  would  1  quarrel  that  the  United 
States  leads  the  world  in  its  commitment 
to  such  care. 

I  do  question  highly  that  the  actions  of 
the  US.  Justice  Department  should  be 
held  as  a  shining  beacon  to  which  all  who 
share  such  concerns  should  gather. 

For  examole.  it  has  been  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  that  has  been  re- 
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sponsible   for   overseeing   conditions   in     such  suits  against  imits  of  State  govem- 

the  Federal  correctional  system  in  this     ment  and  local  government. 

country.   It  Ls  certainlv   wnrthv   r>f  plr>«>  \fr    Ti~>vr;    T  qcIi-  fViic  miocfinn  »>f  ♦>., 


tution  on  the  face  of  this  Earth  that  I 
have  known  of  that  has  ever  done  that. 
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Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  certainly  aware  of 
that. 


ing  the  Constitution  or  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals.  Nor  are  we. 


and  work  on  a  new  water  system  in  one 
of  our  penal  institutions  because  we  are 
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sponsible  for  overseeing  conditions  in 
the  Federal  correctional  system  in  this 
country.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  close 
examination  how  they  have  discharged 
that  responsibility,  for  it  is  just  such 
additional  responsibility  H.R.  10  pro- 
poses to  give  the  Justice  Department  in 
relation  to  State  and  local  institutions. 

For  the  purposes  of  such  an  examina- 
tion. I  intend  to  return  later,  and  will 
quote  extensively — perhaps  even  verba- 
tim—from a  staff  study  of  the  U.S.  peni- 
tentiary in  Atlanta,  Ga.  A  study  con- 
ducted by  the  permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  was  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  senator  from  Georgia,  Senator 
Sam  NtTNN. 

But  for  now.  let  us  go  on  with  our  ex- 
amination of  the  explanatory-  statement 
of  the  current  conference  committee 
report. 

The  report  goes  on  in  its  introductory 
phase  to  read  like  a  press  release  from 
the  Justice  Department  itself: 

since  1971.  the  Attorney  General  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  series  of  civil  actions  seeking 
to  redress  widespread  violations  of  constitu- 
tional and  federal  statutory  rights  of  per- 
sons residing  in  state  Institutions.  Through 
litigation  conducted  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  the  Justice  Department  has  par- 
ticipated as  amicus  curiae  or  plalntilf- 
Intervenor  In  more  than  25  suits  brought  to 
secure  decent  and  humane  conditions  In 
Institutions  housing  the  mentally  ill.  the 
retarded,  the  chronically  physically  ill  pris- 
oners. Juvenile  delinquents,  and  neglected 
children  In  addition,  the  Attorney  General 
has  participated  in  suits  successfully  chal- 
lenging the  constltutlonalltv  of  several  State 
commitment  statutes. 

At  least  ten  Federal  district  courts  have 
requested  the  Justice  Deoartment  to  par- 
ticipate in  litigation  concerning  the  rights 
of  institutionalized  individuals.  The  At- 
torney General  has  also  petitioned  to  In- 
tervene in  pending  cases,  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  in  securing 
basic  constitutional  rights  for  its  institu- 
tionalized citizens 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator,  without  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question:  Do  I  correctly  understand  that 
the  principal  difference  between  the  ex- 
istmg  law  and  that  which  is  proposed  in 
this  bill  is  that  under  existing  law  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  become  in- 
volved in  suing  a  State,  they  have  to  get 
somebody  to  complain? 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  exactly  right. 

The  Federal  Government  already  has 
a  right  to  intervene.  U  you  have  a  group 
of  inmates  in  the  penitentiarv-  who  file 
a  lawsuit— as  I  have  had  the  experi- 
ence in  my  own  State— the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  come  in  with  all  the  weight 
of  the  Justice  Department,  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  side  of  those  who  file  the  suit 

Under  this  bill,  if  passed,  the  Federal 
Government  could  go  around  with  its 
own  team  of  investigators,  roving 
throughout  the  country,  looking  into 
every  matter  of  local  affairs,  and  decide 
on  Its  own  initiative.  Even  if  every  In- 
mate of  the  institution  were  satisfied 
toey  could,  on  their  own  initiative   file 


such  suits  against  units  of  State  govern- 
ment and  local  government. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  ask  this  question  of  the 
Senator:  Under  existing  law,  would  the 
Attorney  General  or  any  of  his  sub- 
ordinates— he  has  thousands  of  them — 
have  the  right  to  prepare  a  petition  and 
everything,  so  that  all  the  person  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  sign  his  name  to 
it,  and  then  they  could  file  the  lawsuit 
for  him,  if  he  wanted  to  have  such  a  law- 
suit filed? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Under  existing  law  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Attorney  General  could 
provide  any  such  service  to  an  inmate. 
So  it  would  boil  down  to  the  fact  that 
they  would  have  to  find  at  least  one  per- 
son in  the  institution  who.  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Justice  Department,  would 
be  willing  to  bring  the  suit  in  his  name. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  need  for  this  law,  if 
there  is  one,  would  have  to  be  a  need  to 
sue  the  States  even  though  nobody  in  the 
State  is  interested  in  suing  the  State. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  that  is  exactly 
right.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  mean  they  could  not  find 
one,  single,  solitary  dissatisfied  person  in 
an  institution,  to  the  point  that  they 
would  have  to  bring  the  suit  themselves. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  another  question? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  of  the  opin- 
ion, as  some  of  us  are  of  the  opinion,  that 
the  people  today  feel  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  wasting  their  money  by 
engaging  in  all  sorts  of  things  that  are 
nothing  but  an  irritation  and  a  violation 
of  the  rights  of  people  to  run  their  own 
affairs  and  to  run  their  own  government 
at  a  State  and  local  level? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  has  expressed  the  frustration  I  have 
found  up  and  down  the  length  of  my  own 
State  and  other  States  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting. 

In  other  words,  what  they  are  saying 
here  is  that  people  at  the  local  level, 
elected  officials,  chosen  by  the  people  of 
their  States,  who  are  close  to  the  local 
problems,  have  no  sense  or  no  judgment 
about  what  should  be  done  in  their  own 
institutions,  in  their  States;  that  some- 
body sitting  in  Washington,  who  has  not 
been  to  those  States  and  hzis  not  been  to 
those  institutions  has  better  sense  about 
setting  the  budget  priorities  and  what  the 
real  needs  are  than  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  LONG  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a 
further  question? 

Mr  BOREN.  Certainly. 
Mr.  LONG.  Does  this  seem  to  be  some- 
what in  line  with  the  great  wisdom  that 
was  demonstrated  in  this  body  when 
someone  came  forth  with  legislation  to 
pay  people  to  sue  us.  in  other  words,  to 
pay  people  to  sue  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? 

I  ask  the  Senator  further :  Other  than 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  can  the 
Senator  name  me  anyone  who  is  not  a 
complete  idiot  who  has  ever  hired  a  law- 
yer to  sue  himself? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  have  to  tell  the 
Senator  that  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  the  only  individual  insti- 


tution on  the  face  of  this  Earth  that  I 
have  known  of  that  has  ever  done  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question  ? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
various  provisions  in  various  laws  where 
we  pay  people  to  represent  people  indi- 
gent and  people  who  otherwise  could  not 
afford  to  hire  a  lawyer  even  though  the 
judge  would  appoint  one  to  defend  them? 
Mr.  BOREN.  Yes,  I  am  certainly  aware 
of  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  these  lawyers,  ver>-  generously 
paid  by  the  government  to  represent 
criminals,  are  also  paid  to  just  appeal, 
appeal,  and  appeal,  and  drag  the  case  out 
ad  infinitum  at  great  expense  to  all  lev- 
els of  government,  the  State  courts,  the 
law  enforcement  officials,  the  police  on 
the  beat,  and  everyone  else? 

Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  am  certainly  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  further  question? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the 
Senator  that  before  we  just  spend  untold 
thousands  of  dollars  tr>-ing  a  case  over 
and  over  again,  appealing,  looking  for 
technicalities  to  keep  the  thing  going, 
getting  writs  of  habeas  corpus,  just  keep- 
ing the  thing  going  on  and  on  forever,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  at  least  to  add.  since 
the  man  was  convicted,  will  someone  take 
a  look  to  see  if  he  thought  the  guy  was 
guilty?  If  he  is  guilty,  quit  wasting  Fed- 
eral Government  money  dragging  the 
thing  out  on  and  on  forever  through  the 
courts. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  I  say  that  the  vast 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
this  co-antr>'  would  feel  the  same  way. 

When  we  think  about  the  funds  that 
are  expended  in  this  way,  when  we 
think  about  the  funds  that  would  be  ex- 
pended under  this  bill  funding  not  only 
the  salaries  of  the  lawvers  who  are  going 
to  be  intervening  and  the  people  who  are 
going  around  trying  to  stir  up  this  liti- 
gation, but  a  whole  horde  of  investigators 
who  are  going  to  be  coming  down  on  the 
State  and  looking  into  every  local  jail 
and  into  every  institution,  when  we  think 
about  the  fact  that  we  know  that  money 
could  be  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself  maybe  in  cleaning  up  some  of 
its  own  institutions,  and  perhaps  they 
should  set  their  own  house  in  order  be- 
fore they  go  around  looking  at  what  the 
States  and  local  units  of  government  are 
doing,  it  certainly  seems  like  a  misplaced 
prioritv  to  me. 

Mr.  LONG.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  jricld. 
Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  are  being  urged 
and  pressed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
to  make  drastic  reductions  in  expendi- 
tures for  various  functions  of  Govern- 
ment today?  Is  the  Senator  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  budget  resolution  is 
calling  upon  those  of  us  on  the  Finance 
Committee  to  cut  back  drastically  in 
social  welfare  programs,  even  including 
welfare  or  social  security  benefits  for 
people  who  need  those  benefits? 
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Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  certainly  aware  of 
that. 

I  think  again  this  shows  the  mistaken 
priority  of  this  bill.  It  is  obviously  going 
to  cost  money  to  finance  this  program. 
It  is  going  to  cost  a  lot  of  money  because 
if  they  are  really  going  to  do  any  good, 
at  least  if  they  are  going  to  carry  out  the 
aims  of  the  authors  of  this  bill,  they  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  investiga- 
tors and  they  are  going  to  have  to  send 
them  out.  If  they  do  not  have  any  in- 
vestigators why  have  the  bill?  They  are 
going  to  have  to  hire  some  more  law- 
yers. 

They  are  saying  there  is  an  immet 
need  here.  That  implies  they  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  more  litigation.  That  takes 
a  lot  more  lawyers  and  it  takes  the  more 
expensive  lawyer,  as  the  Senator  already 
pointed  out,  when  he  says  that  it  should 
be  a  higher  priority  or  a  higher  bunch 
of  investigators  and  a  roving  team  to  go 
out  across  the  country,  hordes  of  them 
and  more  lawyers  in  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  go  into  institutions  that  one  has 
not  even  complained  about,  where  there 
has  not  even  been  a  lawsuit  filed  by  a 
single  individual  inmate,  as  the  Senator 
has  already  pointed  out  to  go  in  and 
initiate  these  suits  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment itself  under  the  guise  the  Fed- 
eral Government  knows  better  for  the 
people  than  they  know  for  themselves. 

And  they  say  that  is  a  higher  priority, 
that  we  should  be  putting  money  into 
that  while  we  cut  back  on  the  social  se- 
curity checks  of  individuals,  like  a  little 
lady  I  visited  with  recently  who  is  try- 
ing to  live  on  somewhere  around  $140  a 
month.  She  is  in  her  80 's  and  has  no 
family  members  to  take  care  of  her,  no 
one  but  herself  to  depend  on.  She  is  try- 
ing to  buy  the  medication,  pay  the  rent, 
keep  a  roof  over  her  head,  and  buy 
clothes  and  groceries.  As  the  Senator 
says,  in  these  times,  in  which  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  things  Uke  that,  when  we 
are  leaving  honest  law-abiding  citizens 
who  worked  all  of  their  hves  and  have  no 
one  to  care  for  them,  we  should  not  go 
out  and  spend  money  to  create  an  en- 
tire new  Federal  bureaucracy  to  declare 
war  on  the  States. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Maybe  we  could  just  save 
a  lot  of  money  if  we  repealed  the  whole 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so 
when  we  have  people  subject  to  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  they  do  not  have 
any  remedy. 

I  get  a  httle  tired,  I  say  to  my  friend, 
when  he  talks  about  that  80-year-old 
widow  that  is  going  to  be  denied  her  so- 
cial security.  I  wish  he  could  have  talked 
to  the  old  folks  who  talked  to  me  in 
northern  Indiana  who  were  glad  to  hear 
this  because  of  the  kind  of  treatment 
they  were  getting  in  old  folks'  home. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  social  wel- 
fare program,  I  say  to  both  of  my  friends. 
We  are  talking  about  egregious,  wanton 
willful  abuse  of  the  constitutional  rights 
of  people. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  certainly  think  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  knows  that  neither  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  nor  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  talking  about  repeal- 


ing the  Constitution  or  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals.  Nor  are  we. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  what  I  heard,  I  say 
to  my  friend. 

Mr  BOREN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
misreading  what  he  is  hearing.  I  think 
again  there  is  a  misunderstanding  here 
of  the  goal  and  understanding  of  the 
practical  impact  of  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about. 

I  could  go  back  again  to  my  own  ex- 
perience in  Oklahoma  and  I  can  cite 
chapter  and  verse  because  it  actually 
happened.  I  can  tell  the  Senator,  for 
example 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  just  ask  a  question? 
And  I  wish  to  hear  this  again  because 
I  have  heard  it  and  want  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  to  hear  it  again.  This  is 
happening  under  the  present  law,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  BOREN.  It  is  happening  under  the 
present  law.  There  are  abuses  already 
under  the  present  law  because  the  Fed- 
eral Government  I  think  has  gone  ahead 
and  intervened  in  cases  where  it  should 
not  have  intervened. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Without  any  notice,  with- 
out trying  to  cooperate,  without  trying  to 
resolve  it  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  say  in  many  cases  there 
has  been  an  absence  of  that.  All  we  are 
trying  to  do  under  this  bill,  if  we  have 
problems  now.  is  compound  these  prob- 
lems many  times  over  by  saying  we  are 
going  to  let  the  Federal  Government 
initiate  the  suits;  we  are  not  even  going 
to  wait  until  someone  files  a  lawsuit  at 
the  local  level,  that  an  inmate  of  an  in- 
stitution or  person  who  has  been  institu- 
tionalized is  not  acting  himself  or  herself. 
We  are  going  to  have  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment come  in  and  do  it. 

I  can  tell  the  Senator,  for  example,  ex- 
actly what  happened  in  our  State.  I  think 
sometimes  people  at  the  Federal  level  for- 
get that  the  States  operate  with  balanced 
budgets. 

It  has  been  so  long  since  we  operated 
with  balanced  budgets  at  the  Federal 
level  that  people  forget  there  are  units 
of  government,  thank  goodness,  that  do 
operate  within  the  requirements  that 
they  have  of  balanced  budgets. 

So  when  they  spend  more  money  for 
one  function  than  they  should  that 
means  they  must  spend  less  money  for 
another  function  of  government. 

I  can  remember  very  well  when  we 
were  tmder  a  Federal  court  order  on  the 
prison  system  in  Oklahoma.  I  can  re- 
member the  State  director  of  mental 
health.  Dr.  Hayden  Donohue,  who  is  also 
superintendent  of  the  State's  largest 
mental  hospital,  coming  into  my  office 
and  saying.  "Governor,  we  have  a  terrible 
situation  in  the  mental  hospital.  We  have 
an  old  steam  plant  that  is  operating  there 
that  has  been  there  really  virtually  since 
statehood,  since  around  1907  when  those 
institutions  were  first  built.  It  is  not 
working.  The  heat  is  uneven.  Steam  pours 
out.  It  is  very  unhealthy  for  these  peo- 
ple who  are  in  our  institution." 

I  remember  him  pleading  with  me  for 
the  money  to  do  something  about  that. 
I  remember  and  I  felt  terrible  to  have  to 
say  to  him:  "I  am  sorry.  Doc,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  wait  another  year.  We 
have  to  go  and  put  priority  on  the  cor- 
rections budget.  We  have  to  go  ahead 


and  work  on  a  new  water  system  in  one 
of  our  penal  iiistitutions  because  we  are 
under  Federal  court  order  on  that  ' 

We  are  not  under  Federal  court  order 
on  our  mental  institutions  so  they  get 
shorted.  I  know  the  Senator  irom  Indiana 
is  sincere.  I  know  he  has  talked  about 
institutionalized  people  being  mistreated, 
and  I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly  that 
It  should  be  stopped.  I  know  that  he  has 
particularly  been  concerned  about  the 
mentally  retarded  and  about  those  who 
are  not  capable  of  takng  care  of  them- 
selves. 

But  I  can  tell  you  as  a  practical  result 
of  coming  under  orders  for  one  program 
in  your  State,  you  then  take  away  money 
from  other  programs  in  your  State, 
whether  it  be  special  education,  care  for 
juvenile  facihties.  halfway  houses,  for 
example,  for  juveniles,  the  program  in 
which  I  believed,  institutions  for  those 
who  are  mentally  ill,  and  all  the  rest  of 
them.  When  you  have  only  so  many  dol- 
lars to  deal  with,  when  you  come  under 
orders,  "You  will  do  this  and  take  cer- 
tain action."  one  element  of  your  budget, 
you  set  budgetar>-  priorities  across  the 
board. 

I  can  tell  you.  I  think,  dealing  from 
the  point  of  view  of  humanity — and  I 
went  into  every  one  of  those  institutions 
myself  and  I  knew  which  ones  of  them 
were  firetraps  and  which  were  not — 
talking  about  all  of  our  institutions,  we 
provided  for  persons  across  the  board; 
I  think  I  had  just  as  good  an  Idea  as 
somebody  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
about  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  daresay 
that  as  Governor  of  our  State  I  spent 
more  sleepless  nights  worrying  about 
those  people  than  some  bureaucrats  at 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

I  daresay  a  lot  of  the  members  of  our 
State  legislature  have  the  same  humane 
concern.  I  think  this  bill  is  nothing  but 
an  expression  of  the  feeling  that  there 
is  nobody  who  cares  about  people  in 
this  country  except  the  all-wise  Federal 
bureaucracy;  that  somehow  when  people 
are  elected  at  the  local  level  by  the  local 
people  as  mayors,  members  of  the  city 
council,  and  members  of  the  State  leg- 
islature, that  they  lose  all  human  com- 
passion and  all  sense  of  reason,  and  they 
know  nothing  about  their  local  budget 
and  how  to  do  the  necessary  job,  but 
only  that  we  in  the  U.S  Senate  have 
more  wisdom  as  to  how  to  take  care  of 
Institutionalized  people  and  spending 
dollars  than  those  locad  officials  who  are 
elected  by  the  famiUes  of  the  people  in 
those  institutions. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  that  there 
are  people  in  some  institutions  who  are 
there  against  their  will,  and  that  is  nec- 
essarily the  case? 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
true  that  there  are  some  people  in  the 
penitentiary  who  would  prefer  not  to 
be  m  the  penltentiarj- ? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  would  daresay  that, 
without  taking  any  great  risk  in  answer- 
ing, the  vast  majority  of  them  might 
be  in  that  category. 

Mr    LONG.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
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there  are  some  people  in  some  of  these  own  cases  and  writing  their  own  appeals  sence.  let  the  Federal  Government  set 

other  asylums  who  would  prefer  not  to  and  making  motions  on  their  own  behalf  the  budgetary  priorities  for  the  States. 

be  there?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  I  know,  again  from  my  experience  as  You  let  them  decide.  You  let  the  Federal 

true  that,  as  mv  Uncle  Earl  used  to  .sav.  Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  certainly  r^nvpmmpnt — nnH  whpn  t  hsp  thp  nhrc^o 
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to  what  is  being  said.  Without  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
really    deciding   if    that   is   where    the 


of  the  people;  the  people  in  the  mental 
institutions;  the  people  in  the  juvenile 
institutions;  the  people  in  the  prisons? 


tions  to  the  States,  so  that  you  do  not 
have  one  Federal  agency  demanding  you 
take  one  course  of  action  and  anothe. 
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there  are  some  people  in  some  of  these 
other  asylums  who  would  prefer  not  to 
be  there?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not 
true  that,  as  my  Uncle  Earl  used  to  say, 
if  you  turned  those  people  inside  asylums 
out.  half  of  them  are  going  to  lock  some 
of  us  up?  f Laughter.] 

But  is  it  not  so  that,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  average  person,  a  great  number 
of  people  in  some  of  these  cases  do  not 
think  they  ought  to  be  there,  that,  in 
fact,  somebody  else  ought  to  be  there,  if 
anybody  at  all? 

Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  absolutely  true. 
Even  in  our  penal  institutions  I  have 
rarely  intervnewed  an  inmate  or  talked  to 
one  who  told  me  he  deserved  to  be  there. 
Mr.  LONG.  But  is  it  not  also  true  that 
most  of  those  people  have  relatives,  they 
have  loved  ones,  who  care  about  them, 
who  go  visit  them  from  time  to  time  to 
check  on  their  condition  and  see  if  they 
can  do  something  to  help  make  their  stay 
more  comfortable,  to  bring  them  some 
httle  things  that  otherwise  they  might 
not  have,  and  to  see  that  they  are  being 
treated  well,  and  that  those  people  on 
behalf  of  their  relatives  have  the  right 
to  sue  if  they  want  to  do  so? 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  Well  now.  does  not  also 
the  Attorney  General  have  the  right  to 
represent  all  those  curators  and  all  those 
agents  who  speak  for  their  relatives  as 
well  as  the  inmates  themselves? 
Mr.  BOREN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LONG.  So  is  it  not  true  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  the  Federal 
Government   going    in   here   and   suing 
where  there  is  nobody  complaining,  no- 
body filing  a  lawsuit,  nobody  asking  to 
be  sued,  no  person  who  is  not  mentally 
competent  to  have  a  lawsuit  filed  on  his 
behalf? 
Mr.  BOREN.  The  Senator  is  right. 
I  could  have  a  lot  more  sympathy  for 
this  bill  if  it  had  been  merely  phrased 
to  take  care  of  a  particular  problem.  Let 
us  suppose  this  bill  had  said  that  there 
are  some  people  who.  because  of  age  or 
mental  competency  or  because  added  to 
this  they  have  no  family  members  or 
have  no  next  of  kin.  in  other  words,  there 
are  situations  where  they  themselves  are 
not  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
and  there  is  no  one  near  to  them  com- 
petent,  that    the   Federal    Government 
then,  perhaps,  could  intervene  on  their 
behalf  or  could  initiate  it  on  their  be- 
half then.  In  that  case.  I  would  say  yes. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  could  sup- 
port that  kind  of  legislation. 

But  it  does  not  say  that.  For  example, 
under  all  of  our  court  orders  we  have 
assured  that  inmates  of  our  penal  insti- 
tutions will  have  access  to  legal  hbra- 
ries.  to  legal  materials. 

Inmates  of  our  penal  institutions, 
many  of  them  have  become  so  adept  at 
filing  lawsuits  for  themselves  that  we 
have  even  invented  a  phrase  for  them.  I 
thmk  it  appears  in  the  dictionary.  We 
refer  to  them  as  "jailhouse  lawvers  "  It 
IS  a  well-known  phrase  and  one  that  is 
often  used  and.  in  fact,  some  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  people  in  terms  of  the 
legal  rights  of  those  who  have  been  ac- 
cused of  violations  of  the  crimmal  law  are 
inmates  of  the  institutions  themselves 
who  spent  hours  and  hours  studying  their 


own  cases  and  writing  their  own  appeals 
and  making  motions  on  their  own  behalf 
I  know,  again  from  my  experience  as 
Governor  of  a  State,  that  there  certainly 
is  no  inability  on  the  part  of  inmates  of 
penal  institutions,  for  example,  to  bring 
lawsuits.  I  would  dare  say  in  my  official 
capacity  I  probably  was  sued  a  thousand 
times  by  inmates  of  penal  institutions. 
So  there  certainly  is  nothing  which  keeps 
inmates  in  these  institutions  from  bring- 
ing suits. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  those  peo- 
ple who  might  somehow  fall  through 
the  cracks,  those  people  who  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  a  suit  themselves  or  are 
not  capable  of  complaining  themselves, 
if  we  are  talking  about  those  people  who 
are  very  young,  talking  about  children 
in  our  institutions  for  children,  who  are 
somehow  left  without  guardians  to  look 
after  them  except  the  institutions  them- 
selves, if  we  are  talking  about  people 
who  are  not  mentally  competent,  if  for 
reasons  of  mental  illness  or  mental  in- 
capacity they  are  simply  unable  to  even 
focus  upon  the  nature  of  their  own 
treatment  or  the  possible  remedies  that 
are  available  to  them,  I  would  say  yes, 
yes,  let  the  Federal  Government  initiate 
suits  for  them.  But  that  is  not  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

I  go  back  to  the  very  fact — and  I  realize 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  well  in- 
tentioned;  I  realize  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  put  their  names  on  this 
piece  of  legislation  really  and  truly  care 
about  institutionalized  persons,  they 
really  and  truly  care  about  the  treat- 
ment they  are  getting. 

I  can  only  say  that  those  of  us  who  are 
opposing  this  piece  of  legislation  also 
have  deep  concern  for  these  people.  We 
care  about  them.  I  can  tell  you  that  at 
one  point  in  time  when  we  were  con- 
sidering a  corrections  bill  in  our  State 
legislature,  and  we  badly  needed  to  con- 
struct more  facilities  because  our  exist- 
ing facilities  were  so  overcrowded,  con- 
ditions were  deplorable,  that  I  used 
every,  every  possible  authority  of  the 
Governor's  ofBce  to  get  legislation 
passed  to  do  something  about  it.  At  one 
point  in  time — and  this  was  allowable 
under  rules — the  rollcall  on  an  appro- 
priations bill  was  even  held  open  for  2 
hours  so  that  an  airplane  could  be  dis- 
patched to  bring  in  the  deciding  vote  to 
get  the  votes  to  build  the  penal  facilities, 
so  that  we  could  modernize  and  update 
our  system. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  cared:  that  as 
much  as  anything  else  I  did  during  my 
term  as  Governor  I  spent  what  time  and 
influence  I  had  working  to  improve  con- 
ditions in  our  institutions,  in  our  cor- 
rectional institutions,  in  our  institutions 
of  mental  health,  in  our  institutions  pro- 
viding social  services  to  juveniles,  and 
all  the  rest  of  it. 

But  I  can  tell  you  that  I  also  think 
from  that  experience  that  people  at  the 
State  and  local  level  are  in  a  much  bet- 
ter position  to  judge  the  priorities,  to 
decide  how  their  dollars  are  going  to  be 
spent. 

I  just  go  back  to  this:  If  you  leave  it 
up  to  the  Federal  Government  to  rush 
around  initiating  suits  on  their  own.  as 
this  bill  would  let  them  do,  you.  in  es- 


sence, let  the  Federal  Government  set 
the  budgetary  priorities  for  the  States. 
You  let  them  decide.  You  let  the  Federal 
Government — and  when  I  use  the  phrase 
"Federal  Government."  I  really  mean 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  not  elected  by 
anybody,  not  ultimately  accountable  to 
anybody,  but  certainly  you  are  placing 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  who  are  really  not  familiar 
with  the  local  situation. 

Let  us  say  they  are  sitting  here  in 
Washington,  in  the  Justice  Department 
or,  perhaps,  in  additional  buildings  we 
will  have  to  rent  to  house  all  of  these 
additional  Federal  employees  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  hire  to  send  out  on  these 
investigating  teams,  they  are  sitting 
there  deciding,  "Well,  where  shall  we  go 
investigate  this  week,  and  what  State 
shall  we  go  and  roam  around  in,  looking 
until  we  find  .something  that  displeases 
us?"  And  away  they  go.  They  say:  Let 
us  go  to  State  x.  Shall  we  look  at  the 
juvenile  detention  facilities  first  or 
should  we  look  at  the  State  prisons  first 
or  should  we  look  at  the  institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded  first?" 

And  on  a  whim  they  decide  where  they 
are  going  to  go  first.  So  they  go  into  one 
of  those  institutions,  and  they  find 
something  there  that  displeases  them. 
Let  us  suppose  they  go  into  tlie  State 
prison  first,  as  is  the  case  in  my  own 
e>T>erience,  where  the  State  prison  was 
the  first  major  institution  of  the  State 
government  that  drew  the  attention  of 
those  who  were  complaining  about  the 
treatment  of  institutionalized  persons. 
So  purely  by  chance  or  by  whim,  per- 
haps following  the  interests  of  the  team 
of  investigators,  perhaps  members  of 
that  team  maybe  had  degrees  in  pe- 
nology, they  were  more  interested  in  that 
than  they  were  in  the  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded,  let  us  say,  they  go  into 
the  State  prison. 

So  they  go  into  the  State  prisons.  They 
go  there  first.  They  find  things  that  do 
not  please  them.  They  convince  the  At- 
torney General  that  he  ought  to  file  a 
suit  against  this  State. 

They  then  go  into  Federal  court  and. 
over  a  period  of  time  and  through  a 
process  of  litigation,  they  obtain  orders 
that  the  State,  this  particular  State,  will 
spend  X  amount  of  dollars  to  correct 
certain  conditions.  As  is  often  the  case, 
these  orders  are  not  general  in  nature. 
They  are  very  specific.  They  get  down  to 
saying  that  you  will  get  this  many  new 
cell  spaces  that  have  this  many  .square 
feet. 

They  also  get  so  specific  as  to  say  that 
you  will  install  these  new  water  towers 
on  this  location  and  you  will  install  a 
pipe  of  a  certain  diameter  made  of  a 
certain  product  that  will  connect  up 
these  water  towers  with  the  areas  to  be 
served.  They  get  very  specific. 

You  will  find  $7,823  on  this  purpose 
and  $217,876.22  on  this  purpose.  I  have 
read  those  orders.  I  have  experienced 
them.  I  have  tried  to  live  with  them  on 
a  daily  basis. 

So  the  State  government  has  no  choice 
but  to  comply.  The  legislature  goes 
through  the  motions  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  without  any  real  input  as 
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to  what  is  being  said.  Without  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people 
really  deciding  if  that  is  where  the 
money  should  be  spent,  they  have  to 
spend  it  there.  Because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, urged  on  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment, has  ordered  them  to  spend  it 
for  that  particular  purpose.  So  the  funds 
get  spent  there. 

As  I  was  saying  a  moment  ago,  be- 
cause they  get  spent  there,  since  the 
States  have  to  operate  with  balanced 
budgets  in  most  cases,  and  most  cities 
operate  with  constrained  financial  lim- 
its, and  most  counties  have  to  operate 
within  certain  fiscal  contraints,  less 
money  gets  spent  somewhere  else — at 
the  mental  hospitals,  or  that  halfway 
house  is  not  opened  for  juvenile  offend- 
ers, or  that  community  treatment  pro- 
gram is  not  opened,  or  the  dormitory  for 
the  mentally  retarded  children  is  not 
renovated  and  repaired  this  year. 

So.  because  of  the  whim  of  that  group 
of  investigators  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, priority  is  set  in  that  State  budget, 
not  based  upon  any  real  understanding 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  State,  not 
based  upon  any  real  competing  under- 
standing of  other  needs  for  those  dol- 
lars— perhaps  very  legitimate  needs — 
because  they  do  not  have  to  worry  about 
coming  up  with  the  monev.  All  thev  have 
to  do  is  write  the  orders  and  tell  the 
State  governments:  "You  will  spend  x 
dollars  on  this  certain  purpose." 

They  do  not  have  to  worry,  as  I  did. 
about  telling  the  director  of  State  mental 
health,  because  we  were  going  to  change 
the  water  system  in  one  of  our  penal  in- 
.stitutions,  that  we  could  not  have  a  new- 
heating  system  for  the  mental  hospital. 
They  do  not  have  to  worry,  as  I  had  to 
worry  as  an  elected  official,  viewing  other 
needs  of  the  State.  They  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  saying  we  are  going  to  have 
a  hundred  fewer  special  education  classes 
this  year  for  children  who  need  it  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  spend  that  money 
on  the  water  system  at  the  prison . 

I  could  go  on  about  the  practical  ef- 
fects— the  practical  effects — which  this 
kind  of  legislation  could  have. 

I  would  ask.  Mr.  President,  who  is  in 
a  better  position  to  make  those  deci- 
sions? The  court,  the  Justice  Department 
in  Washington,  concerned  with  only  one 
narrow  facet,  only  one  element  in  the 
services  provided  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  their  citizens?  Are  they  in 
the  best  position  to  set  the  budgetary 
priorities  of  the  States  when  they  do  not 
even  hold  hearings  or  listen  to  evidence 
about  other  needs? 

Wlien  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
Federal  court  says  that  you  will  spend 
X  amount  of  dollars  on  the  prisons,  thev 
do  not  even  take  evidence.  Check  the 
court  records.  You  will  not  find  anvwhere 
where  they  took  evidence  about  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  a  State,  mental  health 
needs  of  the  State,  or  other  needs  for 
State  services.  They  do  not  do  that.  They 
do  not  weigh  that. 

Now,  who  is  better  eouipped  than  the 
egislative  bodies  elected  by  peoole  at  the 
local  level,  city  councils.  State  legislators, 
mayors.  Governors:  the  people  who  go 
around  holding  hearings  so  that  all  of 
the  needs  of  the  State,  all  of  the  needs 


of  the  people;  the  people  in  the  mental 
institutions;  the  people  in  the  juvenile 
institutions;  the  people  in  the  prisons? 
All  these  competing  needs  can  be  weighed 
against  each  other.  And  then,  on  the 
basis  of  weighing  those  needs  and  deter- 
mining which  are  the  most  pressing,  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  at 
the  local  level  set  the  priorities  of  the 
budget. 

Or  do  you  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
great  confidence  in  some  bureaucrat  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  set  the 
budgetary  priorities  for  the  local  level 
and  the  State  levels  instead  ? 

Do  you  think  that  you  are  more  likely 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  balanced  con- 
cern for  all  the  people  of  your  State 
from  people  elected  by  members  of  fami- 
lies of  those  who  are  in  the  institutions? 
Or  do  you  think  you  are  going  to  get 
more  concern  from  unelected  bureau- 
crats in  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington,  who  do  not  have  to  have 
any  concern  about  how  you  pay  the  bills 
and  whose  pockets  you  may  be  robbing 
from  in  one  area  of  State  government  to 
pay  the  bill  in  another? 

No,  Mr.  President.  I  have  to  say — as 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  said  earlier  in 
guessing  what  my  position  would  be — 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  is  the 
proper  method.  I  can  only  say  to  him 
that,  as  a  practical  matter,  he  will  live  to 
see  the  day  when  there  are  going  to  be 
some  people  he  is  vitally  concerned  about 
protecting  who  are  going  to  have  fewer 
dollars  spent  on  them,  fewer  dollars 
spent  on  their  institutions,  because  of  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  That  would  be  the 
case  now. 

When  this  bill  was  earlier  before  the 
Senate,  I  tried  to  amend  it.  I  said: 

Let's  take  out  the  prisons,  at  least,  so  that 
we  will  not  have  the  situation  where  a  prison 
order  comes  fir^t  and  we  end  up  robbing  the 
mental  health  budget  and  education  budget 
of  the  State  to  pay  for  the  prisons. 

I  said : 

At  least,  let's  take  that  out. 

But  it  was  not  done. 

I  said  here  today,  let  us  limit  this  bill 
only  to  those  cases  where,  for  reason  of 
age  or  mental  competency,  people  are 
not  capable  of  filing  suit  themselves. 
Why  include  in  it  inmates  in  prisons  w-ho 
are  perfectly  capable — and  do  every  day 
of  the  week — of  filing  suits  in  their  own 
behalf? 

There  are  many  other  things  that 
could  be  said  about  this  legislation,  about 
its  unfairness.  Because  of  its  lack  of  spe- 
cific notice  to  the  State  governments  as 
to  the  conditions  that  need  to  be  cor- 
rected, notice  can  be  given  on  one  sub- 
ject, an  investigation  commenced  on 
something  else  ends  up  being  investi- 
gated instead,  and  court  orders  are 
sought  on  other  subject  matters  for 
which  notice  has  not  even  been  given. 

I  could  talk— and  I  hope  I  will  have 
the  oportunitv  in  future  days  to  talk — 
about  the  unfairness  of  this  legislation 
in  terms  of  the  failure  to  keep  in  it  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  which  would  at  least  require  that 
the  different  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government    coordinate    their   instruc- 


tions to  the  States,  so  that  you  do  not 
have  one  Federal  agency  demanding  you 
takf!  one  course  of  action  and  anothe. 
Federal  agency  demanding  that  you  do 
just  the  opposite. 

I  recall  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  at 
that  time  pointing  out  that  they  were 
being  ordered  by  the  Justice  Department 
and  by  some  Federal  agencies  to  do  one 
thing  and  by  HEW  to  do  just  the  op- 
posite. 

It  seems  to  me,  if  we  are  going  to  set 
up  the  Federal  Government  as  czars  over 
the  State,  we  should  at  least  require  that 
the  Federal  Government  speak  with  one 
voice  to  the  State;  at  least  speak  consist- 
ently so  that  they  can  comply  with  the 
orders  that  are  being  sent  down  from  all 
high  in  Washington.  Even  that  amend- 
ment, a  very  mild  amendment,  an 
amendment  just  based  on  fairness  that 
at  least  would  put  the  local  officials  in  a 
position  to  comply,  taken  out  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

So  I  must  say  that  this  bill  is  a  naked 
incursion  into  the  rights  of  States.  It  Is 
based  upon  the  faulty  premise  that  State 
governments  and  local  governments  have 
no  concern,  or  very  little  concern,  about 
the  rights  of  institutionalized  persons  in 
their  jurisdictions.  It  is  going  to  end  up 
hurting  many  of  the  very  people  in  these 
institutions  that  the  authors  of  this  leg- 
islation are  aiming — I  think  sincerely 
aiming — to  protect. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  lu-ge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  Usten  to  those  who 
have  had  experience  with  State  and  local 
governments;  to  listen  to  those  who  have 
wrestled  with  the  budgets;  to  listen  to 
those  who  have  tried  to  make  the  dollars 
go  as  far  as  they  possibly  can;  to  listen 
to  those  people  who  stayed  awake  at 
night  worrjang  about  where  within  the 
State  budget  they  could  find  additional 
dollars  to  remodel  some  institution  that 
might  be  a  firetrap  or  change  the  heating 
system  so  people  in  mental  hospitals  will 
not  get  cold  and  get  sick.  I  wish  they 
would  listen  to  them. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  nine  former 
Governors,  who  are  now  Members  of  this 
Senate,  representing  all  geographical 
parts  of  this  country,  all  positions  on  the 
political  spectrum  from  what  we  call 
liberal  to  conservative,  members  of  both 
parties.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
aUke.  nine  former  Governors  who  are 
now  Senators,  elected  by  their  own  peo- 
ple, as  a  result  of  their  own  experience 
have  sent  telegrams  to  all  the  Governors 
in  this  country  urging  them  to  contact 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  express  their 
opposition. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  two  of  our 
colleagues.  Senator  Morgan,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  Senator  Danforth.  of  Mis- 
souri, both  of  whom  have  served  as  the 
attorneys  general  in  their  own  States, 
have  joined  in  this  effort  and  have  sent 
telegrams  to  chief  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  prosecutors  in  their  States  urg- 
ing them  to  become  active  in  the  defeat 
of  this  legislation.  These  are  honorable 
people  concerned  about  the  citizens  in 
their  States  who.  from  their  experience, 
are  saying  that  this  piece  of  legislation 
should  be  defeated. 

I  hope  every  one  of  my  colleagues  will 
pause  to  consider  why  it  is  that  these  fine 
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Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  taking  reference   to   the  Atlanta  Penitentiary,  the  blame  belongs — I  think  the  people 

this  position.  said  that  it  should  really  be  closed.  We  are  saying,  let  us  handle  some  of  our 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield?  heard  what  was  said  about  drugs  being  own  problems;  we  have  had  all  the  help 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  haoDV  to  vield  to  used  there  on  a  widesnread  basis,  ahont  out  of  Washington   that   we  ran   st.t>nri 
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the  policies  we  are  making  in  this  body,     judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
I  say  that  being  one  who  is  very  proud    District  of  Maryland. 

i_    *— ,.   *■«   fnMr\m   tVirtf   +»-oHiti/^Ti     Tt    ic  fim/1  T  VinvTA  cAlWfkvvi   coon   ciir»h  art  /illtrvilirin^ 


In  1962  he  was  elected  to  the  Houae  of 
Delegates  as  one  of  three  Republicans  from 
normally    Democratic    Harford    county,    and 
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Members  of  the  Senate  would  be  taking 
this  position. 
Mr.  HELMS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  fine 
assessment  of  this  legislation.  I  will  say 
to  him,  for  a  very  long  time  I  have  been 
somewhat  less  than  impressed  with  the 
way  the  Federal  bureaucracy  operates  in 
terms  of  investigating  matters  across  the 
country,  in  terms  of  the  pressures  ap- 
plied, in  terms  of  the  inordinate  amount 
of  money  spent  on  such  foolishness. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa saw  an  item  I  read  the  other  day 
that  OSHA  has  finally  gotten  aroimd  to 
having  an  inspection  of  the  OSHA  head- 
quarters here.  Did  the  Senator  see  that 
item  in  the  paper? 
Mr.  BOREN.  I  did  indeed  see  that. 
Mr.  HELMS.  OSHA  was  m  violation,  as 
I  recall,  of  200  of  its  own  regulations. 

We  have  to  stop  this  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington.  D.C  All  wisdom 
does  not  reside  here.  I  have  just  about 
decided  that  no  wisdom  resides  here 
when  I  see  some  of  the  judgments  being 
made.  But  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  this  country,  with  the  future  of 
America  being  as  fragile  as  it  is  in  terms 
of  our  very  survival,  to  continue  to  pile 
on  additional  authority  to  investigate, 
to  persecute,  to  mterfere,  to  meddle  the 
rightful  prerogatives  of  the  States  seems 
to  me  what  the  lawyers  call  rediictio  ad 
absurd  um. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  elo- 
quent assessment  of  this  situation.  I  hope 
he  stands  firm.  I  know  that  he  will. 

I  was  sitting  here  thinking  while  the 
Senator  was  peaking.  Maybe  we  ought 
to  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  North  Carolina  and  I  went  into  the 
post  office.  One  of  the  employees  of  the 
post  office  laughingly  said,  "Senator 
I  want  you  to  take  care  of  a  Uttle  item 
for  me.  This  building  is  infested  with 
cockroaches." 

Well,  it  occurred  to  me  while  I  was 
sitting  here  listening  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  that  mavbe  we 
ought  to  send  a  swarm  of  State  investi- 
gators into  that  post  office  and  see  how 
they  like  that. 

I  think  the  Federal  bureaucracy  in- 
cluding the  Justice  Department,  has  a 
full  plate  of  responsibility  as  it  is  and 
instead  of  adding  to  the  authorities  and 
the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment we  ought  to  hasten  to  diminish 
those  authorities  and  those  responsi- 
bilities, going  back  toward  State  rights 
I  commend  the  Senator  and  I  thank  him 
tor  yielding. 
•  Mr. 


reference  to  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary, 
said  that  it  should  really  be  closed.  We 
heard  what  was  said  about  drugs  being 
used  there  on  a  widespread  basis,  about 
knife-wielding  inmates,  that  the  safety 
of  all  those  in  the  institution  was  very 
much  in  doubt,  that  it  was  run  by  in- 
mates themselves,  and  it  was  very 
crowded.  It  was  a  litany  of  abuses. 

I  read  that  report  and,  after  reading 
it,  one  would  ask  what  State  that  was 
located  in.  On  the  bottom  line,  it  said 
it  was  referring  to  the  Federal  peniten- 
tiary in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

The  Federal  Government  has  already 
undertaken  to  do  more  than  it  can  do. 
We  have  already  indicated  that  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  have  the  answers  to  the 
welfare  problems,  that  we  do  not  have 
the  answers  to  the  problem  of  crime  in 
our  society. 

When  this  countrj-  was  founded  the 
people  who  wrote  the  Constitution  re- 
flected the  faith  of  Thomas  Jefiferson  in 
the  people  to  run  their  own  afifairs.  They 
reflected  confidence  in  local  electorates 
to  confront  local  problems.  They  realized 
the  wisdom  of  diversity  and  they  set  up 
a  Federal  system  in  which  we  could  have 
a  laboratory  of  experimentation.  We 
could  try  dififerent  ideas  on  the  local 
level,  giving  flexibility  to  the  States  to 
try  something  new.  Then  if  something 
worked  well,  perhaps  the  whole  country 
could  consider  benefiting  from  that  ex- 
perience. 

Now  we  have  gone  full  circle  over  the 
years.  The  feeling  is  a  lot  of  the  people 
do  not  have  the  ability  to  govern  them- 
selves. If  we  leave  it  up  to  the  local 
people,  those  closest  to  it.  the  families  of 
the  people  in  the  institutions,  and  he 
local  councils  and  so  on.  the  feeling  is 
you  cannot  trust  them,  you  cannot  trust 
them  to  be  concerned  about  their  own 
kinfolks.  We  just  have  to  put  our  faith 
instead  into  the  people  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  look  after  the  interest  of  those 
people. 

It  is  the  exact  reverse  attitude  from 
the  faith  and  confidence  that  the  found- 
ers of  this  Nation  expressed  in  the  people 
themselves  and  indeed  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Really,  I  guess  I  would  say  that  one 
of  the  reasons  I  most  resent  this  piece 
of  legislation,  or  take  offense  at  it,  is  that 
I  think,  really,  it  expresses  a  rejection  of 
the  democratic  process.  It  really  says  the 
people  themselves  just  do  not  have  sense 
enough  or  compassion  enough  to  take 
care  of  these  kinds  of  problems,  that  we 
have  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  unelected 
people,  who  are  not  accountable  directly 
to  the  people. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  so  right:  If 
there  is  any  message  I  get  from  the  peo 


the  blame  belongs — I  think  the  people 
are  saying,  let  us  handle  some  of  our 
own  problems;  we  have  had  all  the  help 
out  of  Washington  that  we  can  stand 
and  we  cannot  afford  any  more  help 
from  Washington. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  question  right  now 
whether  the  country  can  survive  all  the 
help  it  has  received  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
one  of  my  constituents  was  talking  to  me 
the  other  day  and  he  said,  "I  have  decided 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  solve  the 
problem  because  it  is  the  problem." 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct.  I  think  that,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  it  has  become  the  problem.  It 
has  become  a  burden  to  the  people  in- 
stead of  the  help  it  was  intended  to  be. 

I  think  we  have  to  start  drawing  the 
line.  I  think  we  have  to  start  breathing 
some  life  and  creativity  back  into  the 
Federal  system.  I  hear  people  say,  where 
are  all  the  greatest  innovators,  people 
like  LaFollette  and  people  at  the  turn  of 
the  century  at  the  State  government 
level,  who  were  experimenting  with  these 
problems.  I  doubt  that  there  would  be 
room  for  any  of  them  any  more.  The 
Federal  guidelines  would  never  allow  ex- 
perimentation with  some  of  those  pro- 
grams today,  would  never  allow  them, 
would  not  allow  them  to  be  tried.  We 
have  so  changed  and  stifled  the  creative 
ingenuity  of  the  people  in  local  govern- 
ment in  this  country  and,  indeed,  the 
people  in  the  private  enterprise  sector  of 
the  economy  that  we  have  put  ourselves 
in  a  national  straitjacket. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, my  colleagues,  will  exercise  some  re- 
straint in  this  matter  and  that  they  will 
pause  to  question,  do  we  really  have  the 
answers  to  all  the  problems  this  countrj- 
has,  or  perhaps  could  people — even  those 
elected  by  the  citizens  of  our  States— 
perhaps  they  should  be  trusted  with  mak- 
ing a  few  of  these  decisions  themselves. 

I  am  kind  of  confused,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  North  Carolina.  Obviously. 
I  think  if  we  polled  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  we  said,  "Do  you  trust  the 
electorate,  do  you  think  the  people  are 
wise,  basically"— at  least.  I  think,  for 
public  consumption,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  would  all  pretty  much  have  to 
say.  "Yes.  we  think  the  people  are  pretty 
wise."  You  know,  after  all,  the  people 
were  wise  enough  to  elect  the  100  people, 
the  100  men  and  women,  who  serve  as 
Members  of  this  body.  Yet,  sometimes, 
the  100  men  and  women  of  this  body  turn 
right  around  and  say,  "Yes,  they  were 
wise  enough  to  elect  us,  but  we  don't 
think  they  are  wise  enough  to  make  any 
other  decisions." 

It  seems  to  me  if  they  have  shown  such 
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fr^'"  v^^^?.^-  ^  ^^^""^  "'>■  colleague 
I^  v?"".' u  C^ol'na.  I  agree  .:ompletelv 
with  what  he  has  said. 

mir^  ^J""^  ^^'^^''  ^h^'  -^onie  of  the 
most  shocking  reports  concerning  uenal 
"^titutions    have    been    written"  aboj 
Federal  correctional  insUtutiors 
Mr.  HELMS.  Exactly 

Mr.   BOREN   The   outstanding   work     has   om 
done  by  Senatnr  MrT««  „<  r^l^JlT.  ^°^h     M**   P"^ 


not  think  Washington  has  come  up  with 
all  the  answers  to  the  problem,  they  do 
not  think  Washington  has  come  up  with 
any  answers  that  make  sense  at  all. 
When  we  see  what  a  mess  has  been  made 
of  most  of  the  programs  in  this  country 
and  we  look  at  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  done  to  the  value  of  the  dollar 
of  the  working  person  in  this  country 
and  the  chaos  the  Federal  Government 

is 


by  Senator  NtJNN  of  r^nrcri"        It    ?^^   ^"^   ^^'^  economy   into-and   it  i 
aior  NtJNN.  of  Georgia,  with     the  Federal  Government-  that  i.  u,v.... 


Government;  that  is  where 


and  women  who  are  here — my  friend 
from  North  Carolina,  my  friend  from 
Indiana,  my  friend  from  Hawaii,  who  has 
joined  us — I  have  to  have  a  little  more 
faith  and  confidence  in  these  people  that 
they  are  willing  to  take  care  of  some  of 
these  problems  and  issues  that  they  know 
atxjut  from  experience  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies, their  own  neighborhoods,  their  own 
towns. 

I  hope  that  we  can  bring  a  little  bit  of 
the  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson  back  into 


the  policies  we  are  making  in  this  body. 
I  say  that  being  one  who  is  very  proud 
to  try  to  follow  that  tradition.  It  is  time 
we  returned  to  his  policies.  The  Repub- 
lic would  be  much  better  off  for  it  if  we 
would. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXn.  the  Chair,  without  objection, 
directs  the  clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Clotttre    Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to  authorize  actions 
for  redress  In  cases  Involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  Institutionalized  persons  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Birch  Bayh.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr.,  Bill  Bradley,  Jennings 
Randolph,  John  Culver,  William  Prox- 
mlre.  John  Glenn,  Prank  Church, 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Dennis  DeConclni. 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  Max  Baucus, 
Gary  Hart,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Robert  T.  Stafford. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  10  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


C.   STANLEY   BLAIR 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  fu- 
»t5^  services  were  held  today  in  Bel  Air. 
Md.,  for  C.  Stanley  Blair,  a  distinguished 


judge  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Maryland. 

I  have  seldom  seen  such  an  outpouring 
of  family,  of  personal  friends,  of  poUtical 
friends  and  rivals,  of  judicial  colleagues, 
and  of  legal  brethren. 

It  was  a  tremendous  tribute  to  Judge 
Blair  and  expressed  how  the  people  of 
Maryland  felt  about  his  remarkable  ca- 
reer, a  career  in  which  he  had  served  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Maryland  and  as  secretary  of  state  of 
Maryland. 

He  had  been  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Mar>'land  to  be  Governor 
and  waged  a  positive  and  creative  cam- 
paign. Finally,  his  distinguished  pubhc 
service  culminated  in  the  U.S.  court 
where  he  sat  for  a  period  of  9  years. 

If  there  was  one  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  Judge  Blair's  service  as  a 
F^eral  judge,  I  believe  it  was  the  com- 
monsense  that  he  brought  to  judicial 
decisions. 

He  was  a  good  lawyer.  He  knew  the 
law.  He  had  experience  in  life  and  so  he 
knew  how  Government  and  business  op- 
erated. 

He  was  dedicated.  He  was  industrious. 
But  the  hard  commonsense  that  he 
brought  to  poUtical  Ufe  and  to  judicial 
life  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic 
that  is  all  too  rare. 

He  will  be  very  much  missed  in  the 
State  of  Marj'land  and  throughout  the 
country.  He  was  one  of  the  ver>'  best  of 
our  Federal  judges,  honored  by  his  col- 
leagues on  the  bench,  as  well  as  by  the 
bar. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  ex- 
tend our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Blair 
and  to  Judge  Blair's  father,  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Blair,  as  we  share  the  loss  of  his  pre- 
mature death. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  on  Judge  Blair's  life 
by  Mr.  Peter  A.  Jay,  which  appeared  In 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Making  the  Best  of  It 

C.  Stanley  Blair,  who  died  suddenly  on 
Sunday  at  the  early  age  of  52.  was  an  engag- 
ing and  extremely  talented  politician  who 
had  bad  political  luck.  It  changed  his  career, 
and  probably  changed  his  Ufe. 

For  the  last  nine  years  he  was  a  federal 
Judge  In  Baltimore,  and  widely  regarded  as 
an  excellent  one.  fair  and  hard-working  and 
knowledgeable  In  the  law.  But  unlike  many 
lawyers  who  fool  with  politics  only  in  the 
hope  that  It  will  one  day  lead  to  a  judgeship. 
Stan  Blair,  given  the  choice,  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  hurly-burly  of  elective  office  to  the 
Isolation  of  the  bench. 

It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that 
he  accepted  his  appointment  to  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  with  reluctance;  he  knew  It  was 
a  prestigious  and  Important  Job  that  would 
be  a  challenge  to  any  lawyer,  and  he  wel- 
comed challenges.  But  he  surely  put  on  the 
robes  vfrlth  some  regrets,  and  wore  them  with 
a  touch  of  very  private  wlstfulness. 

Back  In  the  early  1960s,  Mr.  Blair  was  an 
ambitious  young  lawyer  who  was  obviously 
going  places.  After  stints  In  the  merchant 
marine  and  the  construction  trade,  he  had 
put  himself  through  college  and  law  school, 
editing  the  University  of  Maryland  Law  Re- 
'•teu)  In  the  process.  He  was  practicing  law 
In  Bel  Air  as  a  partner  In  Harford  county's 
best-known  firm.  He  was  bright,  gregarious, 
a  good  speaker,  and  In  a  hurry. 


In  1962  be  was  elected  to  the  Houae  of 
Delegates  as  one  of  three  Republicans  from 
normally  Democratic  Harford  county,  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  county  delegm- 
tlon  Despite  his  minority-party  affiliation, 
he  became  even  In  his  freshman  term  one 
of  the  jjeople  who  counted  in  the  legislature. 

Pour  years  later  c&me  the  first  flash  of  bad 
luck. 

William  S  James,  the  president  of  tbe 
state  Senate,  announced  in  early  1906  th»t 
he  Intended  to  leave  his  secure  Harford 
county  seat  to  run  for  attorney  general.  Mr. 
Blair,  seeing  an  opening,  immediately  filed 
for  the  Senate  But  at  the  last  minute,  when 
he  wasn't  invited  to  Join  any  statewide 
Democratic  ticket,  Mr  James  changed  his 
mind  and  ran  again  for  his  old  seat.  He 
narrowly  defeated  Mr.  Blair,  who  would  never 
win  another  election. 

Splro  Agnew,  Just  elected  governor,  then 
named  Mr.  Blair  to  the  $lO,000-a-year  part- 
time  Job  of  secretary  of  state  The  position 
had  a  variety  of  official  duties,  but  It  really 
meant  that  Mr  Blair  was  the  governor's 
right-hand  political  man,  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor in  fact  if  not  in  title.  (The  office  of 
lieutenant  governor  wasn't  re-created  In 
Maryland  until  1970.) 

The  Agnew  administration,  of  course,  was 
short-lived  Wblle  the  governor  was  off  cam- 
paigning with  Richard  Nixon  In  1968.  Mr. 
Blair  ran  the  state.  After  the  election,  he 
went  to  Washington  to  become  the  new 
vice  president's  chief  of  staff 

I  used  to  stop  in  and  see  him  sometimes 
at  the  White  House,  and  often  came  away 
with  the  sense  that  he  was  restless  He  loved 
power  and  action,  but  he  didn't  like  being 
someone  else's  spear-carrier,  even  a  quite 
exalted  one  So  he  left  in  1970  to  run  for 
governor  himself. 

That.  In  retrospect,  was  fortuitous  for  It 
kept  him  totally  clear  of  the  1973  kickback 
scandal  that  brought  about  the  vice  presi- 
dent's resignation  He  lost  the  election  to 
Marv-ln  Mandel.  but  was  appointed  to  the 
Federal  bench  by  Richard  Nixon  soon  after, 
and  so  was  out  of  harm's  way  when  hell 
began  breaking  loose  In  Washington 

(Mr  Mandel.  who  has  been  through  a  lot 
himself  in  the  last  decade,  had  nothing  but 
respect  for  Mr  Blair  "We  were  friends  be- 
fore that  election.  "  said  the  former  governor 
on  Monday,  "and  we  were  friends  after — 
not  close,  but  friends  He  was  a  fine  and 
honorable  man") 

After  he  became  a  Judge,  Stan  Blair's  old 
friends  saw  less  of  him.  He  worked  long 
hours  keeping  up  with  the  many  duties  of 
a  federal  Judge  on  a  busy  trial  court,  and 
while  he  still  managed  to  play  some  tennis 
and  go  goose  hunting  on  occasion,  he  didn't 
have  the  contact  with  a  wide  variety  of 
people  he  had  enjoyed  in  his  f>oIltlcal  days 

It  Isn't  usual  to  feel  vaguely  sorry  for  fed- 
eral Judges,  especially  good  ones  They're 
well-paid,  respected  and  doing  useful  work. 
But  I  always  had  the  feeling,  which  was  re- 
inforced on  our  infrequent  meetings  In  re- 
cent years,  that  fate  had  dealt  rather  harshly 
with  Stan  Blair. 

He  loved  being  in  the  thick  of  things,  as 
he  had  been  long  ago  in  the  legislature.  He 
would  have  loved  being  governor,  and  would 
probably  have  been  good  at  It.  But  It  was 
a  measure  of  his  strength  of  character  that 
when  these  other  lives  didn't  work  out,  he 
took  what  was  avaUable  and  made  the  best 
of  it.  He  certainly  never  wasted  his  time, 
which   ran   out   on   him   much    too   soon. 


THE  FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMIS- 
SION PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMARY 
MATCHING  PAYMENT  ACCOUNT 
REGULATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  April  10. 
1980  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  a  proposed 
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regulation  pertaining  to  the  administra-     t,o  pay  any  civil  or  criminal   penalties  re- 

tion  of  the  Presidential  primary  match-     s"iting  from  failure  to  comply. 

ing  payment  account.  The  Commission         t^*  A  candidate  whose  payments  are  sus- 


a  desire  to  buy  time  in  the  hope  that 
military  action,  with  potentially  calaml- 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of     other  causes;  nor  does  it  include  attacks  on      tlon  Agency  before  beginning  new  constnic- 
tllis  article,  which  originally  appeared  in     civilian  Americans  "  tlon  projects.  The  value  of  the  requirement 
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regulation  pertaining  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Presidential  primary  match- 
ing payment  accoimt.  The  Commission 
may  prescribe  this  proposal  as  a  regula- 
tion if  neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
passes  a  resolution  of  disapproval  within 
30  legislative  days.  Through  April  22, 
1980    5  legislative  days  have  expired. 

Presently,  the  Commission  can  sus- 
pend primary  matching  payments  to  a 
Presidential  candidate  who  knowingly 
and  willfully  exceeds  the  expenditure 
limitations  under  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act.  Such  a  candidate  could 
receive  payments  once  again  if  he  or  she 
repays  the  amount  by  which  the  limita- 
tion was  exceeded  or  agrees  to  pay  any 
civil  or  criminal  penalties  resulting  from 
the  violation. 

Under  the  proposed  regulation,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  could  sus- 
pend priman,-  matching  funds  to  a 
Presidential  candidate  who  knowingly, 
willfully,  and  substantially  exceeded  the 
Federal  law's  expenditure  limitations 
and  a  candidate  who  is  suspended  for 
exceeding  the  limitations  could  no  longer 
receive  matching  payments.  The  pro- 
posed regulation  appears  in  full  at  the 
end  of  this  statement. 

Members  of  the  Senate  having  ques- 
tions or  comments  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lation may  direct  them  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Elections 
Section.  310  RusseU  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing. 224-5647. 
The  proposed  regulation  follows: 
Proposed  Regulation 

11  CPR  9033.9  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

Part  9033  Eligibility: 
§  9033  9  Suspension  of  Payments. 

(a)  If  the  Commission  has  reason  to  believe 
that  a  candidate  or  his  or  her  authorized 
committee! SI  has  knowingly,  willfully  and 
substantially  failed  to  comply  with  the  dis- 
closure requirements  of  2  ITSC  434  and  U 
CFR  Part  104.  or  that  a  candidate  has  know- 
ingly, willfully  and  substantially  exceeded 
the  expenditure  limitations  at  11  CPR  9035. 
the  Commission  may  make  an  initial  deter- 
mination to  suspend  payments  to  that  can- 
didate. 

( b )  The  Commission  shall  notify  the  can- 
didate of  its  initial  determination,  giving 
the  lega;  and  factual  reasons  for  the  deter- 
mination and  advising  the  candidate  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  its  Initial  determina- 
tion is  based  The  cacoidate  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  within  20  days  of  the  Com- 
mission's notice  to  comply  with  the  above 
cited  provisions  or  to  submit  written  legal 
or  factual  materials  to  demonstrate  that  he 
or  she  is  not  In  violation  of  those  provisions 

(C)  The  Commission  shall  consider  any 
written,  legal  or  factual  materials  submitted 
by  the  candidate  in  making  its  final  deter- 
mination. Such  materials  may  be  submitted 
by  counsel  if  the  candidate  so  desires. 

(d)  Suspension  of  payments  to  a  candi- 
date win  occur  upon  a  final  determination 
to  suspend  payments  by  the  Commission 
Such  final  determination  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  written  statement  of  reasons  for 
the  Commlssion-s  action  This  statement 
Shan  explain  the  reasons  underlying  the 
Commission's  determination  and  shall  sum- 
marize the  results  of  any  Investigation  upon 
which   the  determination   Is   based. 

lei  II)  A  candidate  whose  payments  have 
been  suspended  for  failure  to  comply  with 
reporting  requirements  may  become  entitled 
to  receive  payments  if  he  or  she  subsequently 
flies  the  required  reports  and  pays  or  agrees 


to  pay  any  civil  or  criminal  penalties  re- 
sulting from  failure  to  comply. 

(2)  A  candidate  whose  payments  are  sus- 
pended for  exceeding  expenditure  limitations 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  further 
matching  payments  under   11   CPR  9034.1. 


IN  CALIPORmA  800,000  JOBS  DEPEND 
UPON  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
estimated  that  two-way  international 
trade  valued  at  more  than  $40  billion 
passed  through  California  during  1979. 
While  it  has  long  been  known  that  this 
trade  contributes  substantially  to  the 
State's  well-being,  the  actual  extent  to 
which  California  employment  levels  are 
increased  by  international  trade  has  not 
been  fully  appreciated. 

The  California  Council  for  Interna- 
tional Trade  iCCIT>,  California's  oldest 
and  largest  statewide  membership  as- 
sociation dedicated  exclusively  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  international  trade,  has  re- 
cently published  a  study  which  concludes 
that  some  800,000  California  jobs,  or  10 
percent  of  the  civilian  employment  in 
our  State,  depend  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  international  trade. 

This  study  was  compiled  by  the  council 
in  order  to  increase  awareness  of  the 
significance  of  international  trade  on 
American  employment  and  to  improve 
prospects  for  future  trade  expansion.  It 
is  entitled  "Who  Needs  Foreign  Trade? 
California  Does." 

The  council  has  performed  an  impor- 
tant public  service  by  compiling  this  in- 
formation and  I  commend  their  report 
to  the  attention  of  interested  members 
of  the  public. 

Copies  of  this  brochiu-e  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  council's  Secretariat. 
1333  Gough  Street,  room  6F,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94109. 


IRAN:  THE  NEED  TO  RESTRAIN  OUR 
MILITARY  IMPULSE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  governments  of  the  European  com- 
munity decided  to  reduce  diplomatic  ties 
with  Iran  immediately  and  to  ban  all 
exports  to  Iran  except  food  and  medi- 
cine on  May  17,  if  "decisive  progress"  is 
not  made  by  that  time  toward  the  re- 
lea.se  of  the  American  hostages. 

The  President  has  striven  mightily  to 
persuade  our  allies  to  support  his  policy 
of  sanctions  against  Iran  and  I  congrat- 
ulated our  President  on  his  excellent 
work  and  success  in  this  regard.  I  ap- 
plaud the  Congress  decision,  as  I  too. 
have  long  called  for  a  policy  of  con- 
certed United  States-European  action  in 
responding  to  both  the  crises  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan.  The  President  now  has 
European  support,  and  concerted  action 
should  now  be  given  a  reasonable  chance 
to  succeed. 

What  the  Europeans  have  done  should 
not,  however,  be  misinterpreted  as  sup- 
port down  the  line  for  a  get  tough  policy 
with  Iran.  Rather,  the  European  deci- 
sion reflects  a  fear  that  the  United 
States  is  eager  to  abandon  diplomacy  in 
favor  of  military  action.  In  my  view,  the 
European  willingness  to  join  in  sanc- 
tions against  Iran  is  motivated  more  by 


a  desire  to  buy  time  in  the  hope  that 
military  action,  with  potentially  calami- 
tous consequences,  can  be  avoided  than 
by  strong  support  of  the  United  States. 
I  share  these  concerns  of  our  European 
allies.  I  also  share  the  view  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church,  which  yesterday  im- 
plored President  Carter  "not  to  give 
in  to  those  who  counsel  military  inter- 
vention or  to  take  steps  which  will  lead 
eventually  to  war."  Accordingly.  I  for 
one  oppose  the  unilateral  use  of  military 
force  at  thi.s  time. 

In  diplomacy,  as  in  life,  it  is  wise  to 
avoid  public  ultimatums  and  threats  of 
violent  action.  The  spirit  of  Jingoism 
must  not  be  revived.  Although  our  na- 
tional patience  and  pride  are  being  sore- 
ly tested,  and  the  temptation  is  strong 
to  "teach  Iran  a  lesson" — particularly 
in  the  heat  of  an  election  campaign — 
let  us  not  give  up  on  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  solution.  The  effort  to  isolate 
Iran  and  persuade  the  political  forces 
whicli  are  still  evolving  in  that  countrj- 
that  Iran's  true  national  interest  lies  in 
resolving  the  hostage  crisis  has  not  yet 
been  played  out.  In  this  connection,  we 
should  not  forget  that  it  was  only  after 
11  months  of  painful  negotiations  in  1968 
that  the  release  by  North  Korea  of  the 
82  crewmen  of  the  Pueblo  weis  finally 
achieved. 

If  military  action  is  taken.  I  fear  that 
the  first  action  will  be  followed  by  an- 
other and  then  another.  We  saw  elements 
of  this  in  Vietnam.  The  lives  of  the  ver>' 
people  that  the  military  actions  are  de- 
signed to  save  will  be  jeopardized,  and 
the  Soviets  may  be  tempted  to  intervene 
in  order  to  "save"  Iran  Military  action 
against  Iran  could  also  inflame  the  Mus- 
lim world  just  at  a  time  when  we  have 
achieved  some  success  in  developing  sup- 
port for  our  condemnation  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afglianistan. 

Before  going  further.  I  believe  our 
President  should  consult  with  Congress 
under  the  terms  of  the  war  powers  reso- 
lution, the  relevant  provision  of  which 
reads  as  follows : 

The  President  in  every  possible  instance 
shall  consult  with  Congress  before  Introduc- 
ing United  States  Armed  Forces  into  hostili- 
ties or  into  situations  where  Imminent  in- 
volvement In  hostilities  Is  clearly  Indicated 
by  the  circumstances 

In  my  judgment,  recent  statements  by 
the  President  indicate  that  our  involve- 
ment in  hostilities  with  Iran  could  occur 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  Therefore, 
our  President  should  take  the  Congress 
into  his  confidence  by  setting  forth  the 
military  options  he  is  clearly  considering 
and  the  objectives  he  hopes  to  achieve 
if  he  exercises  any  of  those  options.  And 
he  should  seek  tlie  counsel  of  the  Con- 
gress on  those  options  and  objectives. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  Congress 
should  be  in  on  the  takeoff  as  well  as 
the  landing  on  policy  decisions  affecting 
the  security  of  the  Nation.  Now  is  the 
time  to  discuss  calmly  whether  there 
should  be  a  takeoff  in  turbulent  and  po- 
tentially stormy  weather. 

Mr.  President,  columnist  Clayton 
Fritchey  recently  wrote  a  very  percep- 
tive and  persuasive  article  on  the  need 
for  consultations  with  Congress  pursuant 
to    the    war    powers    resolution.    I    ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
tliis  article,  whicii  origmally  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  21,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mi.xED  Signals  on  Iran 
(By  Clayton  Fritchey) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  America's  allies 
feel  imposed  upon  in  being  required — without 
prior  consultation — to  reinforce  a  White 
House  crackdown  on  Iran  about  which  they 
have  grave  misgivings.  However,  if  its  any 
comfort  to  our  foreign  friei:ds.  they  are  not 
alone  in  being  ignored  by  the  president  in 
the  formulation  of  a  policy  that  could  well 
lead  to  military  Involvement.  Congress  has 
not  been  consulted  either. 

There  is  no  law.  of  course,  obliging  the  pres- 
ident to  get  a  green  Ii(;ht  in  advance  from 
the  allies,  but  there  is  one — the  1973  War 
Powers  Resolution — that  requires  prior  con- 
sultation with  Congress  on  military  initia- 
tives, except  in  an  "emergency"  when  there 
is  no  time  to  consult. 

For  the  last  two  *ee'K.s  or  so.  Carter  and  his 
spokesmen  have  been  threatening  to  take 
drastic  steps  that  "might  very  well  involve 
military  mean.s"  if  the  economic  sanctions 
already  Imposed  fail  to  free  the  hostages.  The 
time  for  decision,  says  Zbigniew  Brzezlnskl, 
the  national  security  adviser,  is  "a  matter  of 
weeks  at  the  most." 

Nobody  in  the  administration  Is  counting 
on  the  present  sanctions  ( largely  symbolic) , 
or  the  severing  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
Iran,  to  win  the  release  of  the  hostages. 
Hence,  the  United  States  is  on  the  brink  of 
what  Carter  says  "would  be  very  strong  and 
forceful"  action.  Both  a  naval  blockade  and 
the  aerial  mining  of  Iranian  oil  ports  have 
been  intimated. 

The  president's  tough  new  posture  has 
been  described  by  his  press  secretary  8is  a 
public  relations  triumph,  which  it  may  be 
for  the  moment.  But  in  adoptmg  it.  Carter 
has  paid  scant  heed  to  the  War  Powers  Act 
that  was  enacted  in  the  wake  of  Vietnam  to 
inhibit  chief  executives  from  initiating  mili- 
tary move;  cotrely  on  their  own. 

It  may  he  that  Carter  intends  to  coiLsult 
Congress  before  using  the  armed  forces.  If 
so,  the  time  to  do  it  Is  now — not  at  the  last 
minute,  or  after  the  fact.  It  also  may  be  that 
he  has  privately  confided  in  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  Hill,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  It. 

In  any  case,  that's  not  the  kind  of  broad 
conferring  called  for  in  Section  3  of  the  1973 
resolution.  It  provides  that  "the  president 
in  every  possible  Instance  shall  consult  with 
Congress  before  introducing  U.S.  armed  forces 
Into  hostilities  or  into  situations  where  Im- 
minent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly 
indicated  by  the  circumstances." 

The  resolution  further  says  that  the  presi- 
dent's powers  in  such  situations  "are  exer- 
cised only  pursuant  to  (1)  a  declaration  of 
war,  12)  specific  statutory  authorization,  or 
(3)  a  national  emergency  created  bv  attack 
upon  the  United  States,  its  terrltorlee  or  pos- 
sessions, or  its  armed  forces." 

Pat  Holt  was  chief  of  staff  for  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  the  reso- 
lution was  debated  and  adopted.  This  is  the 
way  he  interprets  it : 

"Since  both  a  declaration  of  war  and  spe- 
cific statutory  authorization  require  an  act 
of  Congress,  this  means  that  the  president 
can  act  on  his  own  authorttv  in  the  case  of 
hostilities  or  of  an  imminent  threat  of 
hostilities  only  when  there  Is  a  national 
emergency  caused  by  an  attack  on  US  ter- 
ritory or  on  US  r.rmed  forces  This  does  not 
include  a  national  emergency  arising  from 
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other  causes:  nor  does  it  include  attacks  on 
civilian  Americans." 

The  dilemma  of  our  European  and  Asian 
partners  has  aroused  sympathy  in  unex- 
pected quarters.  Ronald  Reagan,  for  IrLstance. 
IS  saying,  "A  long  string  of  conflicting  signals 
from  the  White  House.  State  Department 
and  the  National  Security  Council  to  the  al- 
lies clearly  is  causing  them  to  wonder  if  the 
Carter  administration  really  knows  what  it 
IS  doing."  He  has  a  point. 

The  allies,  being  so  dependent  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil.  naturally  are  not  eager  to  Join  the 
United  States  In  economic  and  diplomatic 
warfare  against  Iran,  let  alone  military  in- 
volvement. They  feel  it  would  not  only  be 
against  their  best  interests,  but  against  the 
bjst  interests  of  the  alliance  as  well. 

There  is  also  concern  here  and  abroad  that 
a  resort  to  raw  force  could  be  fatal  for  the 
hostages  and  Jeopardize  the  long-range  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  the  whole 
area,  especially  If  Iran,  in  desperation,  should 
turn  to  neighboring  Russia  for  help. 

Since  Carter  pursued  a  constructive  pol- 
icy of  patience  and  quiet  diplomacy  for  al- 
most six  months,  why  not  extend  it  for  » 
couple  of  more  months  to  give  the  new 
Iranian  parliament,  now  being  elected,  a 
chance  to  resolve  the  hostage  question,  as 
proposed  by  Ayatollah  Khomeini?  Even  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  just  another  delaying 
tactic,  there  is  little  to  lose. 

The  danger  to  the  hostages,  who  have  been 
well  treated,  is  not  losing  their  liberty  be- 
tween now  and  summer,  but  the  possibility 
of  losiiig  their  lives  if  U.S.  .armed  force  Is  in- 
voked. Being  confined  Is  no  picnic,  but  it  Is 
certainly  better  than  taeing  killed. 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-420,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Washington,  DC, 
May  5-8,  1980,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska t  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY  I ,  the  Senator  from 
-Arkansas  i  Mr.  Pryor  i  .  the  Senator  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Javits  ' ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  iMr.  Domenich.  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  'Mr.  Hayakawa). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 

SCHMITTi 


ECONOMIC   ECOLOGY 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  called  for  an  inflation 
impact  statement  to  be  presented  to  the 
Senate  by  the  committee  that  proposes 
legislation  showing  the  inflationary  im- 
pact on  the  economy  that  the  proposed 
legislation  might  bring  about. 

In  connection  with  this,  an  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Alabama  Journal,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  dated  April  10,  1980,  entitled 
"Economic  Ecology." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

EcoNoinic   Ecology 

For  years,  businesses  have  been  required 
by  federal  law  to  file  environmental  impact 
statements  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 


tion Agency  before  beginning  new  construc- 
tion projects.  The  value  of  the  requirement 
is  that  it  forces  industry  to  take  environ- 
mental considerations  into  account  from  the 
beginning.  Instead  of  ignoring  them  until 
some  possibly  irreparable  damage  has  already 
been  done. 

Alabama's  Sen.  Howell  Heflin  is  apparently 
quite  impressed  with  the  results  of  this  re- 
quirement— so  impressed,  in  fact,  that  he 
wants  It  extended  to  cover  Congress  Itself  as 
well  as  private  Industry. 

The  Impact  Heflin  Is  primarily  concerned 
with,  however.  Is  not  environmental  but  eco- 
nomic. A  bill  he  recently  introduced  would 
make  a  statement  of  any  proposed  legisla- 
tion's economic  Impact  a  prerequisite  for 
consideration  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Before  the  Senate  could  consider  any  bill, 
in  other  words,  its  effect  on  the  economy 
would  have  to  be  objectively  evaluated,  just 
as  the  effects  of  a  proposed  factory  on  the 
air,  water  and  other  aspects  of  the  natural 
environment  must  now  be  scientifically  eval- 
uated. 

If  a  bill  would  increase  Inflation,  the  Im- 
pact statement  would  have  to  make  that 
clear:  then  It  would  be  up  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  to  determine  whether  such  an  increase 
were  tolerable  or  not. 

An  obvious  objection  to  this  proposal  is 
that  economics  is  still  far  from  being  the 
exact  science  that  chemistry  and  biology  are. 
While  there's  little  room  for  disagreement 
about  the  effects  of  given  substances  on  the 
environment,  learned  economists  still  ad- 
vance inflation  cures  that  are  as  Incompatible 
as  bloodletting  and  antibiotics. 

Still,  the  virtue  of  Hefllns  bUl  Is  that  it 
would  force  senators  to  at  least  consider  the 
economic  consequences  of  their  votee  before 
they  cast  them.  Instead  of  after  the  damage 
has  already  been  done.  As  Heflin  points  out. 
that's  precisely  the  kind  of  consideration 
that  has  t)een  conspicuously  lacking  thus  far. 
and  Its  hard  to  believe  that  It  wouldn't  result 
in  more  conscientious  spending  policies. 

Since  there's  nothing  the  federal  govern- 
ment needs  more,  the  Senate  should  give 
Heflin's  approach  a  try.  We  have  little  to 
lose  and  possibly  a  great  deal  to  gain  from 
the  experiment. 


COMPREHENSIVE      STEPS      NEEDED 
FOR  OUR  SURVIVAL  AND  SECURITi' 

Mr,  rSONGAS,  Mr.  President,  the 
Qmted  States  was  strong  beyond  chal- 
lenge in  a  world  of  $2-per-barrel  oil  that 
pretended  to  be  unlimited.  With  OPEC 
oil  now  averaging  around  $30.  and  with 
much  of  its  supply  dependent  on  hostile 
states  and  precarious  shipping  lanes,  the 
age  of  cheap  energy  is  over  Price  erup- 
tion and  supply  disruption  in  energy  will 
bring  wrenching,  fundamental  changes 
m  our  economy  and  throughout  Ameri- 
can society.  How  and  where  we  live  and 
work — the  patterns  of  our  society — have 
been  influenced  greatly  by  the  avail- 
ability of  cheap  energ>',  and  the  as- 
sumption that  it  would  continue  A  fun- 
damental transformation  hsis  begun  and 
will  accelerate  during  the  next  20  years— 
an  explosion  of  crises  and  opportunities 
which  we  must  realize,  analyze,  and 
direct. 

In  order  for  this  Nation  to  survive  and 
ultimately  prevail  in  this  dangerous  time 
of  transition,  every  level  of  government 
and  every  segment  of  society  must  con- 
tribute. New  planning  must  go  far  be- 
yond energy  policy  as  we  think  of  it  now. 
Energy  awareness  must  infuse  a  com- 
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prehenslve  reexamination  of  practices  cai,  precarious  condition.  Any  wise  decision- 
and  policies  in  many  areas,  including  maker  in  a  fossil  fuel-based,  energy  inten- 
transportation,  career  training,  foreign     ^'^^  industry  win.  if  possible,  locate,  relocate. 


of  the  more  moderate  OPEC  nations  are 
reaching  production  peaks.  Domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  peaked  several  years  ago  de- 
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for   buildings,    vehicles,    and   appliances    In     should   also   consider  requiring  weatheriza-     torles  of  energy  tise  and  local  supply  poten- 

partlcular.  the  federal  government  must:  tion  or  funds  for  weatherlzatlon  In  escrow     tlal.  The  Button  Up  Northampton  program 

a    Enact  and  fully  fund  the  Conservation     at  time  of  transfer.  is  another  Important  community  effort   with 
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prehenslve  reexamination  of  practices 
and  policies  in  many  areas,  including 
transportation,  career  training,  foreign 
trade,  housing,  recreation,  settlement 
patterns  and  urban  revitalization.  We 
must  incorporate  energy  reality  into  all 
decisionmaking — whether  personal  or 
governmental.  The  only  alternative  is 
that  energy  shortages  and  soaring  prices 
will  control  our  lives  and  make  decisions 
for  us. 

The  need  for  thorough  planning  and 
hard  choices  is  acute  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  We  are  80-per- 
cent dependent  on  oil,  and  80  percent  of 
that  is  imported.  In  response  to  our 
extreme  vulnerability.  I  recently  pro- 
posed "the  Massachusetts  plan,"  a  com- 
prehensive framework  for  the  State's 
future.  It  makes  over  250  recommenda- 
tions to  government,  business,  commu- 
nity groups,  and  private  citizens.  It  seeks 
to  provoke  comment,  debate,  additional 
proposals,  and  action. 

"liie  plan  is  a  proposed  blueprint  for 
the  future  of  Massachusetts,  but  I  want 
very  much  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. Many  of  its  proposals  would 
work  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
thereby  contributing  to  our  national  se- 
curity. Moreover,  this  document,  which 
was  released  in  Massachusetts  on  April 
10,  will  be  strengthened  by  widespread, 
detailed  debate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Massachusetts  Plan"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thi    Massachusetts    Plan:    Through    Sur- 
vival TO  STABrLmr 

I.   INTRODUCTION 

The  single  dominant  phenomenon  during 

the  next  20  years  will  be  energ>-.  Its  price 

and  more  critically.  Its  supply— will  set  In 
motion  self-sustaining,  market  dynamics 
that  will  reward  the  foreslghted  and  crush 
the  complacent. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  unprepared. 

As  a  state,  we  are  unprepared. 

As  communities,  we  are  unprepared 

As  Individuals,  almost  all  of  us  are  unnre- 
pared. 

This  plan  seeks  to  confront  the  future  and 
prepare  for  It.  Its  simple  premise  Is  that  our 
state  can  survive  the  Inevitable  body  blows 
of  the  future  only  if  we  so  choose  And  by 
choosing,  we  can  craft  a  position  of  relative 
invulnerability  that  will  serve  as  our  major 
economic  foundation. 

The  energy  situation  is,  Indeed,  the  equiv- 
alent of  war.  It  threatens  Massachusetts 
more  gravely  than  many  less  energy-depend- 

^"lu'r^wuJ^*,*'"  "'^"''^  suffering  economic 
injury  without  any  plan  for  self  protection 

th  l..,.^-  '^'^  ^^'^  '^^^^  "nie  we  began 

the  mobilization.  * 

n.    THE    PLAN 

ha^o  ^^a."""^  "^^  resources  don't  we 
VI J^     ,  resources    do    we    have?    What 

fn^  >,  *^°"°'«"=  base  can  we  compete  for 
compete'  '°  "'  ""'"^^^  '""^^  -P^"y  ^° 
l«^>,^"  resources  don  t  we  have'  The  fact 

borders  Th^'  ^^'"'  '°-^"  '"^^  '^'f^'"  our 
Borders.   This  means   the  following- 

1.  Every  dollar  spent  on  oil.  gas  and  coal 
i  L^fr'°«'  ^^"'^^P^".  and  commercfai  u^ii" 
a  dollar  exported  from  our  state  The  grwTter 
the  use  of  these  fossil  fuels,  the  greater  wfll 
be  the  drain  of  our  capital  ^  '" 

2.  Every  economic  activity  dependent  unon 
the  supply  Of  these  foesii  fuels'^s  in  I  cmL 


cal.  precarious  condition.  Any  wise  decision- 
maker in  a  fossil  fuel-based,  energy  Inten- 
sive Industry  will,  if  possible,  locate,  relocate. 
or  expand  where  the  supply  Is. 

3.  Every  personal  activity  (I.e.,  driving  to 
work,  heating  one's  home)  Is  subject  to  wild- 
ly escalating  prices  and  Interruptions,  thus 
hindering  those  activities.  Businesses  de- 
pendent on  a  human  resource  base  that  en- 
gages In  these  activities  will.  If  possible,  grav- 
itate to  where  the  disruption  Is  minimized 

B.  What  energy  resources  do  we  have?  The 
fact  Is  that  we  have  remarkably  diverse  alter- 
native energy  resources  (resource  recovery, 
low-head  hydro,  wood,  solar,  wind).  We  have 
enormous  conservation  potential  that  can 
drastlcaUy  cut  our  per  capita  fossil  fuel  con- 
sumption. 
This  means  the  following: 

1.  Every  dollar  spent  on  indigenous  energy 
sources  (I.e..  weatherlzlng  one's  home)  Is  a 
dollar  multiplying  through  the  system,  rein- 
forcing our  economy,  not  draining  it. 

2.  Every  economic  activity  based  on  an  In- 
digenous energy  resource  (e.g.,  the  RESCO 
energy  supply  to  General  Electric  In  Lynn)  Is 
for  all  Intents  and  purposes  secure  from 
supply  and  price  disruptions — and  thus  vi- 
tally stable.  (See  Section  III.A.5  and  Section 
IV.B.l.) 

3.  Every  human  activity  based  on  an  In- 
digenous energy  resource  (e.g..  living  In  pa.s- 
slve  solar  heated  homes,  bicycling  or  walking 
to  work)  Is  also  .secure,  and  thus  makes  more 
attractive  to  the  decision-maker  the  location 
In  Massachusetts  of  human  resource  based 
industries.  (See  Section  III.6.). 

C.  What  Industries  can  we  compete  for  and 
how  do  we  Increase  our  capacity  to  compete? 
We  can  compete  for  energy  Intensive  Indus- 
tries to  the  extent  that  we  can  link  those 
Industries  to  indigenous  energy  supply.  We 
can  compete  for  energy  non-lntenslve  In- 
dustries (such  as  those  Involved  with  high 
technology,  health,  education,  service  Indus- 
tries, traditional  Industries  with  specialized 
skills)  if  we  provide  the  milieu  that  such  In- 
dustries favor:  adequate  supply  of  skilled 
personnel,  assured  access  by  workers  and 
management  to  the  workplace,  reasonable  In- 
dependence from  energy  supply  shocks  for 
workers  and  management. 

The  Massachusetts  Plan  is  a  blueprint  for 
action  In  each  of  these  areas.  It  outlines  pro- 
posed federal,  state,  local,  corporate,  and  In- 
dividual decisions  which,  taken  as  a  whole, 
win  protect  Massachusetts  from  Imminent 
danger  and  potential  disaster.  It  Is  a  frame- 
work to  hold  onto  the  human  and  corporate 
resources  that  we  have,  and  to  secure  from 
other  states  newcomers  who  will  recognize 
the  reinforced  stability  and  strength  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

I  believe  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  serious 
public  debate  on  Massachusetts'  response  to 
the  energy  crisis  of  the  next  two  decades.  This 
plan  Is  my  effort  to  open  that  debate  It  is 
provocative  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove  contro- 
versial. But.  It  Is  offered  with  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  suggestions  and  criticism 
win  Improve  it.  It  is  an  Invitation  to  every 
Massachusetts  citizen  to  join  the  debate. 

rn.  energy:  the  priority  or  renewable 

RESOURCES  AND  CONSERVATION 

Massachusetts  must  seriously  embrace  re- 
newable resources  and  energy  conservation 
This  basic  priority  will  allow  us  to  maximize 
a  dependable  energy  resource  base,  and  stem 
the  current  $6  blUlon-pjer-year  capital  out- 
flow from  Massachusetts  for  energy  resources. 
The  report  of  the  Harvard  Business  School's 
Energy  Project  and  many  other  comprehen- 
sive scientific  analyses  are  in  agreement  that 
conservation  and  renewables  are  our  energy 
future. 

They  are  an  absolutely  urgent  priority 
because  the  oil  market  will  deteriorate  rapidly 
In  the  1980's.  Pour  nations  openly  hostile  to 
U.S.  Interests — Iraq,  Iran,  Libya,  and  Al- 
geria— produce  one-third  of  OPEC's  oil.  Many 


of  the  more  moderate  OPEC  nations  are 
reaching  production  peaks.  Domestic  oil  and 
gas  production  peaked  several  years  ago  de- 
spite Increased  drilling  activity.  Even  with 
decontrol,  domestic  production  is  expected 
to  decline  steadily  during  the  1980's. 

Price  eruption  and  supply  disruption  In 
energy  are  Inevitable  They  will  bring  sweep- 
ing societal  change  because  how  and  where 
we  live  and  work  have  been  Influenced  greatly 
by  the  availability  of  cheap  energy  and  the 
assumption  that  it  would  continue.  A  funda- 
mental transformation  now  is  taking  place, 
which  we  must  realize,  analyze,  and  direct 
Massachusetts  citizens  face  extreme,  dis- 
ruptive changes  in  their  lives  due  to  the 
energy  crisis: 

Exorbitant  energy  prices  and  the  resultant 
economic  shocks  will  make  home  ownership 
difficult  and  will  cause  abandonments  of 
marginal  housing  to  skyrocket. 

Tlie  cost  of  commuting  will  force  some 
workers  Into  unemployment  and  create  labor 
shortages  for  firms  located  far  from  their 
employees. 

Gasoline  prices  and  shortages  will  devastate 
tourism  and  retail  Industries  dependent  on 
automobiles.    iSee  Section  rV'B.2.) 

The  Massachusetts  economy  will  be  drained 
by  the  cost  of  Importing  energy.  Businesses 
and  their  highly  skilled  workers  will  head 
for  the  Sunbelt. 

While  the  tax  base  shrinks,  the  need  for 
social  services  will  grow. 

The  need  for  fuel  supplies  will  result  In 
waivers  of  environmental  standards.  The 
burning  of  coal  and  high  sulfur  oil  without 
pollution  control  eqtiipment  will  result  in 
significant  health  costs  and  will  greatly  re- 
duce environmental  quality,  especially  In 
cities.  (See  Section  III.B.) 

There  is  no  rationale  behind  our  state  of 
unpreparedness.  Massachusetts  produces  only 
3  percent  of  our  energy  needs,  which  causes 
billions  of  dollars  to  drain  from  the  states 
economy  annually  Massachusetts  Is  80  per- 
cent dependent  on  oil.  of  which  80  percent 
is  foreign,  and  yet  80  percent  of  our  homes 
are   underweatherized. 

Even  If  energy  planning  were  adequate  na- 
tionally—and it  is  not — it  likely  would  be 
far  short  of  what  the  facts  demand  for  Mas- 
sachusetts. Quite  simply,  our  energy  position 
will  be  the  single  most  important  factor  in- 
fluencing our  lives  during  the  next  20  years. 
Without  careful  planning  and  hard  choices, 
our  lives  will  be  shaped  and  Massachusetts 
misshapen  by  drastic  energy  disruptions. 
Prodded  by  our  extreme  energy  circum- 
stances, we  must  begin  to  lead  the  nation 
into  the  energy  future. 

A.  Conservation  and  renewable  resources 
The  state's  only  indigenous  energy  resour- 
ces are  conservation,  solar,  hydro,  wind.  wood, 
and  other  renewable  resources.  Their  wide- 
spread acceptance  depends  on  millions  of  In- 
dividual consumer  and  business  decisions. 
Private  citizens,  corporations,  community 
groups  and  government  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  make  Massachusetts  first  in  the 
nation  In  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resource  development. 

During  the  past  several  years.  I  have  sup- 
ported the  outstanding  efforts  of  the  New 
England  Energy  Congress  to  develop  an  ac- 
tion energy  plan  for  our  region.  Many  of  their 
recommendations  are  reflected  here  in  the 
broad  context  of  Massachusetts'  economic 
future. 

1.  Federal  role: 

The  federal  government  must  provide  pro- 
grammatic leadership,  financial  assistance, 
and  regulatory  guidelines.  Washington  must 
provide  financial  Incentives  to  individuals 
and  businesses  to  invest  in  conservation  and 
renewable  resources;  funding  for  state  and 
local  governments  to  develop  and  Implement 
energy  planning  and  programs;  research, 
development,  demonstration,  and  commer- 
cialization activities  for  new  technologies. 
and  regulations  to  ensure  efficiency  standards 
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for   buildings,   vehicles,    and   appliances.    In 
particular,  the  federal  government  must: 

a  Enact  and  fully  fund  the  Conservation 
and  Solar  Bank.  This  legislation,  which  I 
authored,  would  provide  Interest  subsidies 
on  loans  used  to  finance  conservation  and 
solar  measures  in  residential  and  commercial 
buildings. 

b.  Enact  and  fully  fund  the  Community 
Energy  Act.  This  bill,  which  I  authored. 
would  provide  energy  block  grants  to  local 
governments  for  planning,  programs,  and 
projects  in  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able resource  development. 

c.  Extend  Daylight  Savings  "Hme  In  order 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  energy  used  during 
the  early  evening  peak. 

d.  Greatly  expand  the  low-Income  weath- 
erization  program  and  make  program  modi- 
fications  to    Improve   effectiveness. 

e.  Establish  a  program  to  weatherlze 
multi-family  homes. 

f.  Provide  aggressive  programs  for  conser- 
vation and  renewables  in  federal  buildings 
Results  from  the  Norris  Cotton  Federal 
Building,  an  energy  conservation  demonstra- 
tion project  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 
should  be  reflected  In  construction  of  all 
new  federal  buildings. 

g.  Develop  national  building  energy  stand- 
ards to  require  all  new  buildings  to  conform 
to  strict  conservation  standards  and  Incor- 
porate passive  solar  design  elements.  (See 
Section  V.B.I.) 

h  Target  all  federal  funding  for  housing, 
industrial,  commercial,  public  and  private 
development  to  conservation  efforts.  Include 
strict  energy  standards  for  all  new  buildings 
and  require  siting  near  mass  transit  or  re- 
quire development  of  mass  transit  capability. 
Use  highway  funding  to  promote  efficient 
traffic  patterns  and  develop  bike  paths. 

1.  Provide  an  aggressive  marketing  and 
commercialization  program  to  expedite  the 
development  and  widespread  use  of  new 
conservation  and  renewable  technologies. 

J.  Establish  a  program  to  encourage  ex- 
ports of  solar  technologies,  including  dem- 
onstrations, export  financing,  tax  credits,  in- 
formation sharing,  and  International  train- 
ing programs.  I  plan  to  file  such  legislation 
this  year. 

k.  Fund  regional  vocational  training  pro- 
grams in  cuuservation  and  solar  technol- 
ogies. (See  Section  IV.C.l.) 

1  Greatly  expand  effort  to  raise  public 
awareness  and  disseminate  energy  currlcu- 
lar  material  to  public  school  systems 

m.  Provide  Incentives  to  federal  employees 
to  use  mass  transit,  bikes,  vanpools.  and  car- 
pools.  (See  Section  V.B.2.) 

n.  Purchase  fuel  efficient  vehicles  for  offi- 
cial use. 

o.  Expand  eligibility  for  renewable  and  con- 
servation tax  credits. 

p.  Levy  a  5"?;  gaa  tax  to  fund  increased 
federal  Investment  in  mass  transit  for  both 
capital  and  operating  assistance. 

q.  Extend  automobile  fuel  efficiency  stand- 
ards beyond  1985.  requiring  40  m.p  g.  fleet 
average  by  1996. 

2.  State  role: 

The  Governor  and  State  Energy  Secretary 
Joseph  Fltzpatrlck  have  initiated  several  ma- 
jor conservation  and  renewable  resource 
measures.  If  we  enact  the  Governor's  pro- 
gram and  expand  these  efforts.  Massachusetts 
can  become  a  national  model,  demonstrating 
the  full  range  of  activity  that  a  state  without 
significant  indigenous  fossil  resources  can 
implement. 

State  government  must : 

a.  Ensure  that  every  residential  and  com- 
mercial building  in  Massachusetts  receives 
an  energy  audit.  The  Governor  and  Energy 
Secretary  Pltzrpatrlck  have  proposed  a  Resi- 
dential Conservation  Service  program  to  pro- 
vide audits  that  expands  and  Improves  upon 
the  federally  mandated  program.  State  Sen- 
ator Brennan  has  proposed  legislation  to  re- 
quire an  energy  audit  before  a  home  is  sold. 
Both  initiatives  deserve  strong  support.  We 


should  also  consider  requiring  weatherlza- 
tion  or  funds  for  weatherization  in  escrow 
at  time  of  transfer. 

b.  Modify  state  utility  regulation  to  en- 
courage utilities  to  expand  activities  in  con- 
servation and  the  use  of  renewable  resources 

c.  Work  with  utilities,  and  local  govern- 
ments to  exploit  cogeneratlon  opportunities 
and  convert  100  percent  of  Massachusetts 
urban  solid  waste  to  energy.  (See  Section  IV. 
B.  1.  a^b.) 

d.  Streamline  state  licensing  procedures  to 
expedite  new  renewable  resource  projects. 
The  Massachusetts  Energy  Offices  program 
for  low-head  hydro  is  regarded  as  a  national 
model.  This  should  be  expanded  to  all  de- 
centralized renewable  resources. 

e.  Adopt  a  strict  building  code  that  sig- 
nificantly reduces  energy  use  and  Includes 
passive  solar  design  elements.  DOE  has  al- 
ready recognized  the  state's  Building  Code 
Commission  for  Its  efforts  and  refers  to  it 
as  a  national  model. 

f  Encourages  conser\'atlon  and  solar  en- 
ergy in  public  buildings  throughout  the 
state.  Massachusetts'  recently  enacted  Alter- 
native Energy  Property  and  Conservation 
Program  will  provide  $25  million  in  financial 
assistance  to  state.  local,  and  public  authori- 
ties. 

g.  Give  authority  to  local  governments  to 
enact  conservation  ordinances  and  utilize 
zoning  and  subdivision  regulations  to  con- 
serve energy.  The  Governor  Is  preparing  leg- 
islation to  do  this. 

h.  Provide  subsidies  to  encourage  conser- 
vation and  renewable  resources.  The  Energy 
Development  Caucus  has  proposed  an  Alter- 
nate Energy  Development  Corporation  to 
provide  subsidized  financing  to  consumers 
and  small  businesses,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Energy  Office  has  proposed  a  program  simi- 
lar to  the  Conservation  Bank  to  provide  In- 
terest subsidies. 

1.  Establish  a  statewide  energy  extension 
service  and  consumer  protection  service  to 
provide  public  Information  and  to  prevent 
consumer  fraud. 

J.  Link  automobile  excise  taxes  to  fuel 
efficiency  and  not  age. 

k.  Enforce  the  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit  more 
strictly  and  Increase  fines  for  violations. 

I.  Levy  a  5  percent  gas  tax  to  fund  in- 
creased state  Investment  In  mass  transit. 

m.  Provide  exclusive  rights  of  way  on 
highways  for  van  and  car  pooling  and  buses. 

n.  Structure  tolls  on  highways  and  bridges 
to  encourage  van  and  car  pooling. 

o.  Extend  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Transit 
Authority  route  system. 

p.  Make  the  MBTA  a  more  efficient  system 
by  providing  a  stable  funding  mechanism 
and  increasing  the  productivity  through 
better  labor  and  management  practices. 

q.  Finance,  expand,  and  integrate.  Inter- 
city bus  transit  through  regional  trans- 
portation authorities  and  private  bus  com- 
panies. 

r   Maximize  the  use  of  the  commuter  rail. 

3.  Local  role: 

Local  governments  have  many  Institu- 
tional tools  to  influence  energy  use.  Because 
conservation  and  renewable  resources  in- 
volve decentralized  activities,  they  are  more 
effectively  managed  at  the  local  level  than 
the  federal  level  iThe  Community  Energy 
Act.  which  I  authored,  would  provide  the 
financial  resources  to  communities  for  en- 
ergy initiatives.)  Comprehensive  com- 
munity energy  planning  will  play  the  most 
critical  role  in  our  efforts  to  make  Massa- 
chusetts more  self  sufficient 

Local  communities  must: 

a.  Start  comprehensive  energy  planning  to 
assess  local  energy  problems  and  resources, 
and  map  strategies  to  reduce  consumption 
and  utilize  renewables.  The  Franklin  County 
Energy  Conservation  Task  Force  Is  one 
leader,  with  projects  Including  recycling 
centers,  fuelwood  cooperatives,  street  light- 
ing  reductions,    and    comprehensive   inven- 


tories of  energy  use  and  local  supply  poten- 
tial. The  Button  Up  Northampton  program 
is  another  Important  community  effort,  with 
conservation  education  through  the  school 
system,  a  model  energy  audit  program,  and 
plans  for  bulk  purchase  of  Insulation  for 
cost  economies. 

b.  Initiate  mobilization  using  community 
and  neighborhood  groups  to  provide  pubUc 
information,  technical  assistance,  and  wea- 
therization 8  islstance.  Fitchburg's  Operation 
PACE  demonstrated  how  much  can  be  done. 

c.  Weatherlze  single  and  multi-family 
housing  through  rehabilitation  programs. 
Cambridge  has  proposed  an  innovative  pro- 
gram to  do  this. 

d.  Adopt  zoning  and  land  use  plans  that 
protect  sun  rights  and  encourage  efficient 
development  patterns  along  transit  corridors. 
I  See  Section  V.  B.  2  and  D. ) 

e.  Initiate  public  awareness  programs  and 
education  programs  in  the  schools.  (See  Sec- 
tion rV.C.  1  and  VI.  D.  3.) 

f.  Reduce  municipal  energy  use  through 
conservation  and  solar  measures  in  public 
buildings  and  procurement  practices  that 
consider  energy  efficiency. 

g.  Actively  develop  low-head  hydro,  re- 
source recovery,  and  district  heating  pro- 
jects. 

h.  Encourage  neighborhood  co-ops  to  pur- 
chase insulation  and  conduct  solar  demon- 
strations. 

i.  Purchase  fuel  efficient  vehicles  for  town 
employees  (eg  ,  police,  building  Inspectors). 

j.  Use  school  buses  to  expand  mass  trans- 
portation  capacity  for  special   activities 

k.  Encourage  bicycle  usage  by  providing 
bike  racks,  bike  lanes,  and  bike  paths  (e.g., 
the  proposed  Greenbush  Railroad  Right  of 
Way  Project,  which  would  provide  a  7i,i-mlle 
bike  route  from  Scltuate  to  the  Hingbam 
commuter  boat). 

4.  UtUltles-  role; 

Utilities  are  in  an  ideal  position  to  pro- 
mote residential  conservation  and  solar  and 
to  use  decentralized  options  for  renewable 
electric  generation  such  as  cogeneratlon. 
low-head  hydro,  and  wind.  A  diversity  of  gen- 
eration sources  will  increase  reliability,  and 
decentralized  options  will  require  lower  capi- 
tal investments 

Massachusetts  utlUtles  must: 

a  Offer  no  Interest  or  low  Interest  loans 
for  residential  conservation  and  solar  Invest- 
ments. Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  in  California, 
one  of  the  largest  private  utilities.  Is  offering 
no  Interest  conservation  loans  to  1  million 
customers  over  the  next  10  years  Pacific 
Power  and  Light  in  Portland.  Oregon  offer» 
principal  deferred  loans  for  solar 

b.  Establish  creative  programs  of  public 
information  to  promote  efficient  energy  use 
and  to  discourage  peak  use  Hingham's  mu- 
nicipal utility  hac  cut  its  electric  demand 
through  such  a  program. 

c.  Offer  peak  load  pricing  and  Install  time 
of  day  meters. 

d.  Encourage  small  power  producers 
through  favorable  purchase  rates  and  non- 
discriminatory back-up  arrangements.  Work 
with  industry  to  Install  cogeneratlon  equip- 
ment. Work  with  small  producers  to  resolve 
interconnection  and  loan  management  is- 
sues. (E.g.,  New  England  Electric  developed 
a  creative  financing  arrangement  for  low 
head  hydro  in  Lawrence.) 

e.  Initiate  a  load  management  program  by 
installing  load  control  devices  on  applltnces 
and  Installing  residential  storage  systems. 
New  England  Electric  is  initiating  a  major 
load  management  program. 

f.  Develop  district  heating  or  total  energy 
systems  where  feasible  (e.g..  in  new  develop- 
ments) . 

g.  Actively  demonstrate  newer  technologies 
such  as  fuel  cells,  utility  scale  wind  ma- 
chines, residential  and  commercial  photo- 
voltalcs.  Many  utilities  across  the  country 
have  been  gaining  experience  with  these  sys- 
tems, which  are  expected  to  become  competi- 
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tlve  over  the  next  2  to   10  years.  Southern  environmental  impacts  ol   coal,  that  option 

California  Edison  Is  Installing  a  3Mwe  wind  should  be  avoided.   While   we  must  develop 

machine  and  is  planning  hundreds  more  more   effective   environmental    controls   and 

h.  Actively  initiate  low-head  hydro,  wood  new  coal  combustion  and  conversion   tech- 


B.  Energy  intensive  industries 
1.  Retain  existing  energy  intensive  Indus- 
tries by  ensuring  operational  efficiency  and 
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(1)  Development  of  package  trips  and  tours  capital  for  reinvestment.  Railroads  consti- 
based  on  public  and  private  mass  transpor-  tute  an  important  and  valuable  infrastruc- 
,.,inn  ture  which  we  must  maintain 


a.  nsblng  and  fanning  poUcles  on  the 
federal  level  must  be  structured  to  assist 
the  small  farmer  and  the  Independent  fisher- 
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tlve  over  the  next  2  to  10  years.  Southern 
California  Edison  Is  Installing  a  3Mwe  wind 
machine  and  Is  planning  hundreds  more 

h  Actively  Initiate  low-head  hydro,  wood 
fired  sreneratlon  and  municipal  solid  waste 
projects  Many  utilities  In  our  state  have 
started  to  do  this  Boston  Edison  Is  evaluat- 
ing resource  recovery;  the  Massachusetts 
Municipal  Wholesale  Electric  Company  Is 
Investigating  SOMwe  worth  of  low-bead 
hydro. 

1  Utilities  should  work  with  local  gov- 
ernments and  developers  to  encourage  en- 
ergy efllclent  and  renewable  resource  develop- 
ments. 

5    Corporate  role: 

Corporations  can  be  a  tool  for  promoting 
development  of  conservation  and  renewables. 
Corporations  can  individually  utilize  energy 
'>lHclent  processes  and  expand  their  use  of 
renewables.  They  can  also  act  as  the  catalyst 
for  the  energy  efficient  behavior  of  their 
employees. 
Massachusetts  corporations  must: 
Obtain  a  comprehensive  energy  audit  and 
take  steps  to  reduce  energy  consumption 
and  use  renewable  resources  in  company 
facilities. 

b  Develop  cogeneratlon,  total  energy  sys- 
tems, more  efficient  industrial  equipment, 
ind  .solar  process  heat  (See  Section  IV.  B  1.) 
c  Provide  employee  incentives  to  take 
mass  transit  carpool.  vanpool,  or  bicycle 
'  eg  MBTA  pass  programs,  flexible  hours. 
preferential  parking,  elimination  of  free 
parking,  vanpool  financing,  and  shower 
facilities). 

d    Purchase  efficient  automobiles  for  com- 
pany fleets  and  institute  a  regular  automo- 
moblle  maintenance  program. 
6.  Individual  role  : 

Energy  cost  and  supply  interactions  most 
drastically  affect  the  lives  of  individuals  We 
have  had  sufficient  warning.  In  making  de- 
cisions in  our  personal  lives,  we  must  seek 
to  protect  ourselves  and  our  families  from 
Che  impact  of  the  coming  energy  crisis. 

There  are  many  steps  we  can  each  take 
Some  examples  are. 

a  Ptirchase  fuel  efficient  automobiles,  and 
use  your  automobiles  more  efficiently 

b  Obtain  an  energy  audit  and  Install 
weatherization  measures. 

..H.  ^'''*''  ''"^'"^  ""^  "-entlng  a  home,  con- 
sider energy  factors  such  as  availability  of 
mass  tra,nslt.  energy  efficiency  of  the  struc- 
ture and  suitability  for  solar  retrofit 

(le  ^ha^-iT,  ^"r^^'  -^""^"'nlng  activities 
(1  e  .  Showers,  laundry,  during  off-peak  hours. 

f    t\,L  ^h      °^  ^°  workplace  as  possible 
r.   Turn   down   the  water   heater  and   'he 
thermostat    and  purchase  only  energy  effi- 
cient  appliances.  *^ 

sihi-^*^  ''"e"""  "ansportation  whenever  pos- 
sible  I  See  Section  V  B  2  and  C.  2. ) 

B.  Other  options 
In  the  long  term,  renewable  resources  and 
fusion  could  provide  most  of  energ^-  sunD?v 

w  not  yet  be  commercial  and  renewahlP^ 
win  provide  only  between   i,   and   ."of  our 

Te'^'L'ZTn  ^^^""^"^^  °"  '^'^  «"^-°""- 

ma^d    io«H  '  *'   reducing  electric  de- 

2J?^n  I  "management.  Industrial  cogener- 
Tmly  ntT":^  T  '"^'?^"°"s  resources. 
planS  °    ^"'"^    ^'«<l'"°nal    power 

Dl^*t/^n^"*  r°*  """**  """^  °"-fl^  power 
o  ,^™,f  ■  ''^*'"  possible,  we  should  reduce 
Bv  the  mM%°",  '"^''-'^^'^  oll-flred  capacUy 
By  the  mid  to  late  1980s,  we  will  be  able  Vn 

servation.    and   determine   how   lar^e   a   can 

PO«^'  aV.*:^  '""'■^™  ^°^  ^"  P^ctTcaf  p!,r^ 
poses_after  we  maximize  efforts  to  brine  on- 
line  decentralized    renewable   resources    ?h» 

What  we  know  about  the  short  and  long  te™ 


environmental  impacts  of  coal,  that  option 
should  be  avoided.  While  we  must  develop 
more  effective  environmental  controls  and 
new  coal  combustion  and  conversion  tech- 
nologies, the  carbon  dioxide  problem  (greeii- 
house  effect)  which  threatens  massive  cli- 
mate changes  should  preclude  any  large  scale 
shift  to  coal. 

If  the  nuclear  option  Is  to  remain  viable, 
we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to  make  nuclear 
plants  safer,  reestablish  the  credibility  of  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  and  restore 
public  confidence.  The  NRC  must  be  reor- 
ganized to  strengthen  the  focus  on  protect- 
ing public  health  and  safety.  The  lessons  of 
Three  Mile  Island  must  be  Incorporated  In 
all  existing  and  new  plants.  The  technical 
capabilities  of  utilities  must  be  expanded 
Evacuation  plans  must  be  put  in  place  A 
technical  and  political  solution  to  waste  dis- 
posal must  be  vigorously  pursued.  The  NRC 
and  the  nuclear  industry  must  adopt  rather 
than  resist  fundamental  changes  in  organi- 
zation, procedures,  and  attitudes. 

To  be  realistic,  these  efforts  will  take  sev- 
eral years.  But  given  our  state's  dependence 
on  oil  for  electric  generation,  we  must  be 
prepared  in  the  late  1980's  to  accept  addi- 
tional nuclear  plants — if  we  have  resolved 
the  problems  with  nuclear  and  have  maxi- 
mized our  efforts  In  conservation  and  renew- 
able resources.  These  are  absolutely  essential 
prerequisites.  UtUltles  should  not  be  allowed 
to  build  new  nuclear  capacity  unless  and 
until  they  have  demonstrated  true  leadership 
in  the  conservation  and  renewable  resource 
area  as  TVA  has  done.  Incurring  the  costs 
and  risks  of  nuclear  power  while  allowing 
relatively  benign  alternatives  to  remain  un- 
used Is  not  in  Massachusetts'  vital  Interest. 
The  present  generation  of  light  water  re- 
actors should  be  seen  as  an  Interim  option 
only.  Long  term  reliance  on  plutonium  cycle 
breeder  reactors  with  their  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion risks  must  be  avoided  Research  and  de- 
velopment efforts  In  fusion  offer  some  op- 
timism with  respect  to  bringing  this  new- 
energy  source  on-line  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury Fusion,  coupled  with  conservation  and 
renewables.  should  provide  electric  genera- 
tion for  future  generations. 

During  the  next  20  years  we  must  take 
steps  to  diversify  Massachusetts'  energy  base 
to  minimize  supply  Interruptions.  In  the 
short  run  we  must  mount  an  all-out  effort 
to  reduce  electric  demand,  manage  electric 
loads  better,  and  tap  Indigenous,  renewable, 
decentralized  sources.  In  the  midterm  we 
may  have  to  add  some  coal  and  nuclear  ca- 
pacity but  only  under  strlneent  environ- 
mental, health  and  safety  standards. 

IV.    ENERGY    EFTICIENCy    AND    INDUSTKIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

A.  Introduction 

Energy  efficiency  must  be  the  prime  deter- 
minant in  our  Commonwealth's  industrial 
development  strategy.  The  energy  facts  for 
business  and  Industry  are  no  different  than 
for  individuals  Massachusetts  does  not 
have  significant  supplies  of  fossil  fuels 
within  Its  bordere.  Every  year  Massachusetts 
suffers  a  multl-bllllon  dollar  capital  outflow 
for  imported  fuels.  Dependence  on  imported 
fuels  also  guarantees  constantly  escalating 
prices  and  the  continuous  threat  of  supply 
Interruptions.  Although  Industry  can  and 
will  pass  along  fuel  price  hikes  to  consumers, 
the  threat  of  supply  interruptions  Is  devas- 
tating to  any  business  enterprise. 

For  the  Massachusetts  economy  to  survive 
the  energy  crisis  and  to  remain  stable  and 
vibrant.  Industrial  energy  needs  must  be 
met.  In  particular,  energy  intensive  Indus- 
tries must  be  closely  linked  to  indigenous 
energy  supplies,  and  a  concerted  effort  must 
be  made  to  ensure  that  our  Commonwealth 
remains  a  highly  competitive  environment 
for  Industries  with  low  energy  use  and  high 
labor  Intensity. 


B.  Energy  intensive  industries 
1.  Retain  existing  energy  intensive  Indus- 
tries by  ensuring  operational  efficiency  and 
maximizing  use  of  indigenous  resources  that 
can  provide  reliable  fuel  supplies  at  rela- 
tively stable  prices. 

a.  Resource  recovery:  expand  the  use  of 
waste  for  energy. 

( 1 )  Make  maximum  use  of  energy  from 
waste  recovery. 

(E.g..  the  United  States  converts  1%  of 
urban  waste  for  energy;  Switzerland  con- 
verts 40 'r  and  Denmark  converts  60 '^i.) 

(2)  Expand  current  efforts  in  Massachu- 
setts to  tie  in  waste  recovery  facilities  with 
energy  intensive  Industries  (e.g..  in  Saugus. 
the  RESCO  facility's  tle-ln  with  General 
Electric  In  Lynn:  the  Bralntree  Resource  Re- 
covery Plant  tle-ln  with  Weymouth  Art 
Leather  Co.;  Norton  Company  and  Mon- 
santo plans  for  similar  ventures  In  Worces- 
ter and  Lynn) . 

( 3 )  Increase  federal  assistance  for  resource 
recovery  through  tax  subsidies,  price  sup- 
ports, and  loan  guarantees. 

(4)  Develop  state  and  local  government 
capacity  for  planning  and  site  selection  of 
resource  recovery  facilities. 

b.  Cogeneratlon:  exploit  energy  wasted  In 
industrial  process  steam.  Require  users  of 
process  steam  to  cogenerate  electricity  for 
their  own  use  and  for  sale  to  the  grid,  and 
remove  institutional  and  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  this  activity. 

( 1 )  Estimated  energy  potential  from  co- 
generation  in  New  England  States  Is  an  ad- 
ditional 1000  Mwe — the  equivalent  of  a  new 
nuclear  plant. 

|2)  Cogeneratlon  requires  a  cooperative 
effort  of  industry,  utilities,  state,  and  fed- 
eral governments. 

c.  Solar  energy  and  energy  efficiency:  ag- 
gressively   pursue    all    sources,    including: 

(1)  Heat  recovery  reuse  of  waste  streams 
leg.,  the  thermal  recovery  system  In  the 
Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc.  building  in 
Cambridge,  which  cost  approximately  $100,- 
000.  created  unexpected  space  savings,  and 
is  saving  $70.000-$75.000  per  year  in  energy 
and  maintenance  costs). 

(2)  Use  of  smaller  electric  motors  and 
lights. 

(3)  Insulation. 

(4)  Computer  controlled  temperature  and 
lighting  (e.g..  the  Maiden  Housing  Author- 
ity's energy  monitoring  computer  for  sev- 
eral hundred  subsidized  housing  units). 

(5)  Solar  energy  process  heat. 

2.  Develop  comprehensive  planning  to  pro- 
tect the  tourist  industry,  the  number  two  in- 
dustry in  Massachusetts.  The  tourist  indus- 
try is  80  percent  dependent  on  automobile 
travel,  and  is  therefore  especially  vulnerable 
to  periods  of  energy  instability  and  fuel 
shortage,  when  tourist  related  travel  is  con- 
sidered non-essential  Federal,  state,  and 
local  governments  must  work  to  Increase 
public  transportation  access  to  tourist  facil- 
ities and  to  reduce  tourist  travel  by  automo- 
bile. 

a.  Federal,  state,  and  local  policies: 

(1)  Financial  assistance  to  promote  Inte- 
gration of  transportation  and  lodging  facili- 
ties with  tourist  areas. 

(21  Financial  assl.stance  to  expand  and  im- 
prove public  and  private  mass  tran.sportatlon 
access  to  tourist  areas. 

(3)  Development  of  bicycle  paths  into  and 
within  tourist  areas  (eg.,  the  65-mlle  Boston 
to  Cape  Cod  Trail). 

(4)  Expansion  of  water  transportation 
facilities  to  tourist  areas. 

(5)  Expansion  of  Masspool  program  for 
tourist  ridesharlng  and  expansion  of  bus 
service  program  to  tourist  areas  for  low  and 
moderate  income  families. 

b.  Private  sector  policies  (hotels,  airlines, 
museums,  art  galleries,  recreation  facilities. 
bus  companies,  commercial  businesses,  and 
restaurants)  : 
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(1)  Development  of  package  trips  and  tours 
based  on  public  and  private  mass  transpor- 
tation. 

(2)  Increased  development  of  brochures, 
maps,  guideb<x3ks.  and  informational  mate- 
rials which  provide  information  on  mass 
transportation  access  to  tourist  areas. 

(3)  Support  for  federal,  state,  and  local 
financial  assistance  to  expand  and  improve 
public  and  private  mass  transportation  ac- 
cess to  tourist  areas. 

C.  Energy  nonintensive  indtistries 
Even  after  Massachusetts  maximizes  its 
self-sufficiency  in  energy  by  coordinating 
energy  Intensive  industrial  development  wrlth 
indigenous  energy  resources,  our  state  will 
continue  to  suffer  in  competition  with  oil- 
rich  states  for  energy  intensive  industries. 
Economic  development  efforts  should  be 
aimed  at  low  energy  con.sumptioii  industries. 
We  must  increasingly  look  to  industrial  sec- 
tors where  human  resources,  a  Ma.s.'^achusetts 
strength,  are  the  key  input  Service  industries 
such  as  education,  health,  and  insurance 
must  remain  strong  elements  in  our  economy 
We  must  recognize  that,  to  a  great  degree, 
our  future  rests  on  our  ability  to  attract 
and  accommodate  high  technology  firms 
The  high  technology  industry,  a  relatively 
low  energy  consumptive  industry,  is  now  and 
must  continue  to  be  the  showcase  industry  In 
the  Massachusetts  economy  High  technology 
companies  are  non-polluting  exporters  of 
high  value-added  products  and  imoorters  of 
income.  They  sell  in  a  world  market,  which 
contributes  positively  to  the  domestic  econ- 
omy of  the  U.S.  trade  balance,  and  they  at- 
tract skilled  workers.  Massachusetts  must 
educate  more  productive  workers  for  the 
high  technology  industries,  which  currently 
face  a  manpower  shortage.  We  must  pro- 
vide these  industries  with  energy  efficient 
transportation  facilities  and  improved  ex- 
port capability.  (High  technology  industries 
export  34  percent  of  their  production.)  We 
must  reform  tax  policies  to  permit  the  nec- 
essary investment  in  these  firms  to  take 
place.  Finally,  we  must  begin  to  expand 
our  use  of  Massachusetts  based  fish  and 
agricultural   products. 

1.  Development   of  skills   availability. 

a.  We  must  ensure  that  school  curricula, 
at  all  levels  of  education,  train  students  In 
marketable  skills. 

b.  The  state  should  encourage  high  tech- 
nology firms  to  establish  engineering  scholar- 
ships for  public  and  private  educational  in- 
stitutions such  as  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  University  of  Lowell.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and  North- 
eastern University.  The  state  should  Increase 
funding  for  engineering  programs  at  public 
institutions  and  continue  to  develop  and 
fund  community  college  programs  for  tech- 
nical training.  (Governor  King  and  Secre- 
tary Kariotis  should  receive  full  support  for 
their  efforts  to  focus  manpower  resources  on 
technical  training.) 

c.  The  federal  school  loan  program  must 
be  improved.  The  maximum  loan  limits  must 
be  made  more  realistic.  We  must  reward 
future  engineers  with  more  generous  than 
average  loans. 

d.  Congress  must  pass  the  Research  Re- 
vltalization  Act.  S.  2355.  which  I  introduced 
m  March  as  an  antidote  to  economic  stag- 
nation and  declining  productivitv.  It  would 
award  a  tax  credit  to  any  firm"  that  con- 
tributes money  to  a  university  for  research — 
thus  creating  a  cost-effective  mechanism  to 
encourage  research  with  practical  applica- 
tions in  business  and  industry  It  would  pro- 
vide universities  with  funds  to  pav  stu- 
dents assisting  in  such   research  endeavors. 

2.  Improvement  of  Massachusetts  trans- 
portation: 

a.  Railroads: 

(1)  Congress  is  in  the  process  of  deregu- 
lating the  railroad  industry  in  an  effort  to 
allow  the  rate  flexibility  necessary  to  provide 


capital  for  reinvestment.  Railroads  consti- 
tute an  important  and  valuable  infrastruc- 
ture which  we  must  maintain 

(2)  The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project  must  be  completed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  federal  assistance  This  should  de- 
crease transit  time  and  make  rail  more  com- 
petitive. 

(3)  Where  appropriate,  the  state  or  fed- 
eral government  should  buy  railroad  rights- 
of-way  if  the  private  company  is  incapable 
of   maintaining   them 

b.  Massport  must  continue  active  promo- 
tion of  Boston  as  a  major  transport  facility — 
a  gateway  to  the  United  States  for  foreign 
shippers  and  to  Europe  and  other  foreign 
markets  for  American  business  and  indus- 
try. Massport  must  continue  to: 

(1)  Improve  cargo  facilities  to  strengthen 
our  economic  base  (e.g..  Increase  air  freight 
capacity  by  building  the  Bird  Island  Flat 
facilities  at  Logan) . 

(2)  Pursue  state  and  federal  funding  to 
further  develop  the  Port  (e.g..  expand  the 
Castle  Island  facility,  fill  38  acres  of  the 
finger  piers  for  containerport  facilities,  and 
develop  the  South  Boston  Naval  Annex  prop- 
erty). 

(3)  Promote  Intermodal  linkage  between 
rail  and  air  or  ship  transport. 

c.  The  Massachusetts  Aeronautics  Com- 
mission must  promote  the  development  of 
air  transportation  for  Massachusetts  prod- 
ucts (I.e..  additional  development  of  Wor- 
cester airport  for  air  freight  for  Massachu- 
setts high  technology  firms) . 

d.  The  trucking  Industry  must  pressure 
vehicle  manufacturers  to  produce  the  most 
efficient  vehicles  possible,  and  must  promote 
fuel  efficient  transit  practices  within  the 
industry  (e.g..  reduce  trips  with  empty 
vehicles) . 

3.  Expansion  of  export  capability. 

a.  The  Export  Administration  Act.  passed 
by  Congress  in  1979.  attempts  to  give  the 
Commerce  Department  input  Into  the  De- 
fense Department's  awarding  of  high  tech- 
nology export  licenses.  It  cannot  be  allowed 
to  faii. 

b  Federal  assistance  must  be  provided  to 
make  U.S.  exporters  competitive: 

(1)  'j'he  Export-Import  Bank  must  be  put 
on  equal  footing  with  the  export  banks  of 
our  competitors. 

(2)  Taxation  of  U.S.  companies'  efforts 
abroad  must  be  commensurate  with  our  com- 
petitors approaches. 

4.  Plnancia;  Incentives  for  Industrial  De- 
velopment. 

a  Congress  must  enact  a  tax  cut  for 
industry.  Tax  reform,  aimed  at  promoting 
reinvestment.  Is  essential. 

b.  Congress  must  approve  legislation  for 
Incentive  Stock  Options  (S.  2239).  These 
would  provide  an  Incentive  to  workers  to 
incrcEise  their  productivity,  and  a  source  of 
capital  to  their  company. 

c.  Support  for  Governor  King's  "social 
contract"  with  Industry  Is  essential.  Par- 
ticularly, the  state  must  target  capital  gains 
tax  relief  and  provide  additional  funding 
for  the  Massachusetts  Technology  Develop- 
ment Corporation.  (This  Corporation  pro- 
vides equity  capital  to  fledgling  firms  with 
high  promise.) 

5.  New  Emphasis  on  Agriculture  and  the 
Fishing  Industry: 

Agriculture  and  fishing  are  two  traditional 
Industries  that  could  play  an  important  role 
in  our  efforts  toward  energy  Independence. 
Massachusetts.  92 O  dependent  at  present 
on  Imported  food  supplies,  must  face  the 
fact  that  rising  costs  of  transportation 
(mostly  by  trucks)  will  dramatically  in- 
crease the  cost  of  food  Thus,  an  aggressive 
policy  to  develop  these  Indigenous  Massa- 
chusetts resources  should  be  pursued.  This 
will  also  help  to  preserve  the  rural  character 
of  small  communities,  protect  them  from 
random  development,  and  enhance  the  qual- 
ity of  the  rural  Massachusetts  landscape. 


a.  Pishing  and  farming  policies  on  the 
federal  level  must  be  structured  to  assist 
the  small  farmer  and  the  Independent  fisher- 
man. (E.g..  PmHA  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance programs  should  have  set-asides  for 
the  small  farmer.) 

b.  National  Marine  Fisheries  must  be 
funded  adequately  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fishing  Industry. 

c.  State  tax  policy  must  be  restructured  to 
encourage  farmland  preservation 

d  The  $10  million  Development  Rlghte 
Program  must  be  continued  and  expanded. 

e.  Local  zoning  must  be  structured  for  the 
protection  of  farmlands 

v.   ENERGY   ETnclENCY  AND   URBAN 
REVrTALIZATION 

A.    Introduction 

Suburban  sprawl  was  made  possible  by  in- 
expensive, abundant  energ\-  resources,  and 
encouraged  by  federal  housing  and  highway 
policies.  Escalating  adverse  changes  in  energy 
supply  and  price  are  highlighting  the  basic 
energy  inefficiencies  of  suburban  sprawl:  low- 
density,  energy  Inefficient  residential  hous- 
ing, and  automobile  dependency  for  com- 
muting and  shopping.  The  soaring  price  of 
new  construction  In  particular  will  encourage 
adaption  of  existing  structures  to  housing 
and  commercial  needs. 

Ek;onomic  reality  mandates  that  new  resi- 
dential and  commercial  'industrial  develop- 
ment be  concentrated  in  cities.  The  economic 
opportunities  will  be  In  older,  denser  neigh- 
borhoods and  in  city  centers.  Government 
programs  and  policies  must  now  be  focused 
on  encouraging  the  urban  revitallzatlon.  and 
on  maximizing  the  inherent  energy  efficiency 
of  cities.  Public  funds  must  leverage  private 
Investment   into  urban   areas. 

B.  Federal  programs  and  policies 

1.  Develop  federal  programs  and  policies 
to  encourage  energy  efficient  development. 

a.  Enact  the  Community  Energy  Act  to 
provide  funding  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resource  activities. 

b.  Require  Executive  Agencies  to  under- 
take, where  appropriate,  an  energy  Impact 
analysis  program.  Including  development  of 
a  State  and  Regional  A-95  Clearinghouse  re- 
view process  to  include  evaluation  and  com- 
ments on  the  energy  impact  of  grant  pro- 
posals. 

c.  .^dopt  strict  conservation.  land  use.  and 
!ransi>ortatlon  policy  requirements  as  a  con- 
dition of  federal  funding  to  state  and  local 
governments. 

d.  Direct  existing  housing,  community  and 
economic  development  program  funds  to  pro- 
mote urban  energy  conservation  and  urban 
revitallzatlon. 

( 1 )  Mandate  energy  efficiency  standards 
and  passive  solar  on  all  federally  assisted 
housing. 

(2)  Provide  incentive  funding  for  energy 
efficient   housing   and   weatherlzatton. 

(3)  Reauthorize  and  fully  fund  the  Home 
Mortgage  Disclosure  Act  and  continue  Com- 
munity Reinvestment  Act  activities  aimed  at 
Increasing  financial  Institution  Investments 
In  urban  communities. 

(4)  Reauthorize  and  fully  fund  Commu- 
nity Development  Block  Grant.  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  and  assisted  hous- 
ing programs,  and  provide  set-aside  and 
bonus  funding  to  promoting  energy  con- 
servation. 

(5 1  Provide  assistance  and  incentives  for 
financial  institutions  to  provide  mortgage 
and  Investment  credit  for  dowmtown  and 
neighborhood  development. 

(6)  Authorize  the  National  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  to  provide 
funding  for  Infrastructure  improvements 
and  assistance  to  businesses  expending  or 
locating  in  distressed  areas 

(7)  Enact  legislation  to  permit  continued 
tax  exemption  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
wnth  an  emphasis  on  mortgage  revenue  bond 
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programs  which  support  community  and 
economic  development  activities  in  down- 
towns and  neighborhoods 

(8)   Fully  fund  and  support  historic  ores- 


commercial  development  that  is  dependent  b.  Maximize  use  of  private  resources  for 

on  automobile  use.  and  to  promote  develop-  development,  including  teclinical  assistance 

ment  in  town  and  city  centers.  from  educational  institutions,  revenue  bond 

C.  Direct   federal,  state   and   local    funds   to  and  mortfatyp  Inun  nnnl  flnanclno'  thrniiirh  fi- 
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forts  of  businesses  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations in  promoting  the  arts. 

C.  Ethnic  diversity 


maintenance  services  which  support  recrea- 
tional boating  and  sport  fishing  activities). 
2.  State  role: 


public  and  private  funds,  for  river  protec- 
tion (e.g..  Nashua,  Housatonic  and  Charles 
Rivers  with  private  dollars,  and  the  North 
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programs  which  support  community  and 
economic  development  activities  In  down- 
towns and  neighborhoods. 

(8)  PuUy  fund  and  support  historic  pres- 
ervation programs,  with  Increased  emphasis 
on  the  use  of  historic  preservation  funds 
through  revolving  loan  pools  (e.g..  the  Archi- 
tectural Conservation  Trust  for  Massa- 
chusetts! aod  adaptive  re-use  projects  In- 
volving energy  efBcient  features 

2.  Develop  transportation  strategies  to  re- 
duce dependence  on  fhe  automobile 

a.  Develop  policies  and  incentive  funding 
to  promote  and  maximize  mass  transit  use. 

b.  Provide  full  funding  for  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration  and  develop 
a  Mass  Transit  trust  fund. 

c.  Condition  federally  assisted  housing  and 
industrial  development  funding  on  accessi- 
bility of  projects  to  mass  transit. 

C  State  pTograms  and  policies 
1    Develop  state  programs  and  administer 
federal  assistance  to  states  to  promote  energy 
efficient  development. 

a.  Build  capacity  to  undertake  compre- 
hensive energy  conservation  and  renewable 
resource  activities  funded  through  the  Com- 
munity Energy  Act 

b  Develop  energy  efficiency  evaluations  as 
part  of  A-95  State  and  Regional  Planning 
Agency  proposal  review  process. 

c.  Provide  continued  support  for  state  pro- 
grams which  finance  business  and  Industrial 
expansion  and  development  and  which  fi- 
nance single  and  multi-family  housing  (e.g.. 
Massachusetts  Industrial  France  Agency. 
Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency,  and 
long-term  energy-  residential  conservation 
strategy  developed  by  Governor  King  and 
Secretary  Matthews). 

d  Provide  bonus  funding  and  give  funding 
priority  to  state  funded  and  federally  funded 
activities  administered  by  Massachusetts 
which  comply  with  state  and  local  energy 
strategies. 

e  Provide  recreation  areas  In  central  cities 
(See  Section  VIE.) 

2  Develop  transportation  strategies  to  re- 
duce slngle-passeneer  use  of  the  automobile 
and  overall  dependence  on  the  automobile, 
a.  Reduce  or  eliminate  tolls  for  car  and 
van  pools  (eg.  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike 
Authority's  new  fare  structure). 

b  Provide  special  lanes  for  car  and  van 
pools 

c  Develop  links  between  mass  transit  and 
car  and  van  pools. 

d  Reduce  Insurance  for  car  and  van  pools 
ind  mass  transit  use. 

e.  Encourage  private  Industrial  commer- 
cial development  of  state-owned  land  and 
air  rlehts  adjacent  to  transit  facilities  (e.g.. 
Star  Market  Massachusetts  Turnpike  Proj- 
ect In  Newton,  and  Southwest  Corridor 
neighborhood  development  project  in 
Boston.) 

f  Use  school  buses  in  non-school  hours 
for  special  public  transportation  services 
Including  services  for  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped. 

g  Expand  water  commuting  facilities  and 
services  (eg.,  commuter  boat  from  South 
Shore  to  downtown  Boston). 

h    Give  funding  priority  to  road  projects 
which  provide  access  for  In-town  Industrial 
commercial      development      protects      (eg 
Crosstown   Industrial   Park   In   Boston) 

i     Develop    publicly    owned    and    feasible 
privately  owned  sites  for  commuter  parking 
J    Provide  bike  racks  and   bike  access  on 
commuter  rail,  intercity  buses  and  at  tran- 
sit terminals. 

D.  Local  government  programs  and  policies 
1.  Create  or  amend  programs  and  policies 
to  encourage  energy  efficient  development 
a.  Build  capacity  for  energy  conservation 
and  renewable  resources  planning  and  ac- 
tivities (Community  Energy  Act) 
h,HM7,f  local  powers  (water  sewer,  zoning, 
building  permits)   to  reduce  industrial  and 


commercial  development  that  is  dependent 
on  automobile  use,  and  to  promote  develop- 
ment in  town  and  city  centers. 

c.  Direct  federal,  state  and  local  funds  to 
activities  which  are  consistent  with  the 
local  energy  plan. 

d.  Direct  capital  expenditures  to  support 
energy  efficient  development  (e.g..  street 
lights,  roadways  and  other  capital  Improve- 
ments to  mass  transit  accessible  commercial 
areas) . 

e.  Implement  energy  efficient  building  and 
zoning  codes. 

f.  Develop  a  local  housing  policy  which  In- 
corporates the  following  key  elements  to 
maximize  energy  efficient  living  patterns: 

( 1 )  Rehabilitate  existing  bousing  stock  and 
make  energy  conservation  improvements 
(e.g..  conversion  to  elderly  housing  of  the 
Bugle  Bulck  dealership  in  Taunton,  the  Cu- 
ticura  Soap  Factory  In  Maiden,  Tabor  Mills 
In  New  Bedford,  and  the  Academy  Building 
in  Pall  River) . 

(2)  Adaptlvely  re-use  vacant  or  underutil- 
ized commercial  and  Industrial  space  for 
housing  and  mixed  used  development. 

(3)  Minimize  demolition  of  existing  hous- 
ing. 

(4)  Mandate  passive  solar  and  energy  ef- 
ficiency standards  for  all  newly  constructed 
housing. 

(5)  Encourage  high  density,  energy  efficient 
construction  models  for  newly  constructed 
housing.  Including  row  housing. 

(6)  Mandate  access  to  mass  transit  for  all 
new  housing,  and  use  local  powers  to  reduce 
residential  development  which  Is  dependent 
on  automobile  use. 

(7)  Remove  legal  and  administrative  bar- 
riers to  residential  renewable  resource  use 
(e.g..  remove  zoning  code  prohibitions  against 
solar  collectors  on  single  family  housing). 

g.  Establish  partnerships  with  the  private 
sector  to: 

( 1 )  Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  existing  Industry  and  commerce  and  de- 
velop community  Investment  strategies 
through  formal  mechanisms  such  as  "busi- 
ness cabinets"  and  local  development  cor- 
porations (e.g..  JOBS  for  Pall  River.  Inc..  an 
umbrella  agency  created  to  coordinate  local 
economic  development  agencies.  Including 
the  local  development  corporation,  the  Indus- 
trial commission,  the  Industrial  development 
financing  authority,  the  redevelopment  au- 
thority, and  the  economic  development 
department) . 

(2)  Maximize  use  of  private  resources  for 
development.  Including  technical  assistance 
from  educational  Institutions,  revenue  bond 
and  mortgage  loan  pool  financing  through 
financial  Institutions,  private  financing  of 
publicly  assisted  projects  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  community  groups  (e.g.. 
Springfield  Central,  Worcester  Cooperative 
Council,  Pride,  Inc.  of  Pltchburg.  local  devel- 
opment corporations  and  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration 502  programs) . 

2.  Develop  transit  strategies  to  reduce  de- 
pendence on  the  automobile. 

a.  Use  federal  highway  funds  for  develop- 
ment of  car  free  areas  of  the  city  (e.g..  Down- 
town Crossing  In  Boston)  and  for  develop- 
ment of  more  efficient  traffic  patterns. 

b.  Encourage  Regional  Transportation 
Agencies  to  provide  linkages  between  local 
bus  routes  and  commuter  rail. 

c.  Develop  publicly  owned  and  feasible  pri- 
vately owned  sites  for  commuter  parking. 

E.  Private  sector  programs  and  policies 
1.  Work  In  partnership  with  the  public  sec- 
tor, particularly  local  governments,  to  pro- 
mote energy  efficient  development  and  devel- 
opment patterns.  Establish  partnerships  with 
the  public  se:tor  to: 

a.  Encourage  the  retention  and  expansion 
of  existing  Industry  and  commerce  and  de- 
velop community  Investment  strategies 
through  formal  mechanisms  such  as  "busi- 
ness cabinets"  and  local  development  cor- 
porations. 


b.  Maximize  use  of  private  resources  for 
development,  including  technical  assistance 
from  educational  Institutions,  revenue  bond 
and  mortgage  loan  pool  financing  through  fi- 
nancial institutions,  private  financing  of 
publicly  assisted  projects  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  local  community  groups  (e.g., 
Springfield  Central,  Worcester  Cooperative 
Council,  Pride,  Inc.  of  Fltchburg,  local  de- 
velopment corporations  and  Small  Business 
Administration  502  programs). 

2.  Develop  business  policies  that  reduce 
employee  and  customer  dependence  on  auto- 
mobiles: 

a.  Make  use  of  flexible  work  hours. 

b.  Establish  car  and  van  pool  programs 
(e.g..  Digital's  74-van  program). 

c.  Provide  shower  facilities  and  bicycle 
racks  to  promote  bicycle  commuting. 

d.  Encourage  the  use  of  public  transporta- 
tion for  customers  through  Board  of  TYade 
and  Merchant  Association  promotional  cam- 
paigns. 

VI.  QUALrry  of  life 

Stabilization  of  the  Massachusetts  eco- 
nomy is  contingent  upon  successful  com- 
petition for  energy  non-intensive  Industries 
and  energy  intensive  Industries  that  use 
our  Indigenous  energy  supplies.  In  order 
to  attract  such  Industries,  we  must  also 
provide  an  environment  that  Is  Irresistible  to 
workers  and  businesses  alike.  Massachusetts 
cannot  compete  with  Texas  and  her  energy 
supply,  but  the  quality  of  life  in  Massachu- 
setts will  help  overcome  this  disadvantage. 
We  must  enhance  and  better  communicate 
this  quality. 

A.  Historic  preservation 
Massachusetts  is  best  known  for  her  his- 
toric sites,  which  serve  as  a  magnet  for  at- 
tracting both  Massachusetts  residents  and 
tourists.  The  rich  history  of  Massachusetts 
.should  be  optimized  as  an  economic  re- 
source in  the  following  ways: 

1.  Greater  state  and  local  utilization  of 
historic  sites  as  a  central  focus  of  the  tour- 
ist Industry 

2.  Upkeep  and  preservation  of  historic 
sites  with  combined  local,  state,  federal,  and 
private  funding  (e.g.,  the  Roman  Candle- 
works  building  in  New  Bedford  and  the  Howe 
Building  in  Lowell) . 

3  Location  of  small  traditional  industries 
in  proximity  to  historic  sites  (e.g.,  the  crafts 
industries  and  Old  Sturbridge  Village) . 

B.  Arts  and  culture 

As  we  rely  on  the  quality  of  life  to  attract 
and  retain  industries  and  workers,  we  must 
begin  to  reevaluate  people's  perceptions  of 
art  and  culture,  and  the  roles  that  art  and 
culture  play  in  everyday  living. 

In  order  to  stay  ahead  of  other  states,  Mas- 
sachusetts must  cultivate  an  arts  and  culture 
movement  from  the  grass  roots  up.  Commu- 
nity arts  should  become  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception,  and  can  happen  In  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

1.  Statewide  promotion  of  the  arts  and  of 
the  Commonwealth's  rich  cultural  heritage, 

2.  Promotion  of  the  arts  through  local 
business  networks. 

3.  Art  displays  In  public  buildings  of  the 
work  of  local  artists. 

4.  Implementation  of  the  Commonwealth's 
Arts  Lottery,  recently  signed  into  laf/  by 
Governor  King. 

5  Utilization  of  local  arts  councils  to  co- 
ordinate low  cost  conununtty-based  activities 
such  as: 

a  Arts  festivals  focusing  on  Indigenous 
art  forms  and  cultures. 

b.  County  fairs,  exhibits,  street  fairs,  tours 
and  art  displays  In  local  firms  and  educa- 
tional institutions. 

c  Agricultural,  Industrial,  technological 
or  lifestyle-themed  events  associated  with 
regular  community  activities. 

6.  Special  recognition  by  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  local  arts  councils  of  the  ef- 
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forts  of  businesses  and  community-based  or- 
ganizations In  promoting  the  arts. 

C.  Ethnic  diversity 

As  the  first  port  of  entry  for  many  Immi- 
grants to  this  country,  Massachusetts  has 
benefitted  from  wide  ethnic  diversity.  Each 
ethnic  group  brought  along  a  wealth  of  tra- 
dition and  culture;  each  contributes  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  Massachusetts.  In  recogniz- 
ing the  contribution  of  each  ethnic  group, 
we  will  begin  to  live  out  the  covenant  for 
peace  that  will  ensure  genuine  celebration 
of  ethnic  diversity  without  divisive  compe- 
tition among  Individual  ethnic  groups. 

We  must  strive  to  protect  the  rich  multi- 
ethnic heritage  of  Massachusetts  by: 

1.  Community-based  heritage  celebrations 
and  ethnic  arts  festivals. 

2.  Multl-ethnlc  history  presentations  in 
schools,  churches,  temples,  service  clubs,  etc. 

3  Public  library  story-time  series  (directed 
at  children)  on  the  history  and  traditions 
of  various  ethnic  groups. 

4.  Holiday  celebrations  in  the  tradition  of 
various  ethnic  groups. 

5.  Funding  ethnic  museums  and  mobile 
heritage  displays. 

D  Education 
Massachusetts  developed  the  first  public 
education  system  In  the  country  and  re- 
mains a  leader  In  academic  excellence  In 
higher  education.  In  order  to  ensure  high 
quality  in  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  and  to  prepare  our  children  for 
an  increasingly  Interdependent  world,  we 
must  insist  on: 

1.  A  "back  to  basics"  strategy  regarding 
proficiency  In  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

2.  A  second  language  requirement  at  the 
elementary  school  level  In  the  context  of 
programs  to  provide  global  awareness. 

3.  Courses  on  energy  utilization  and  con- 
servation beginning  at  least  at  the  Junior 
high  school  level. 

4  Urban  gardenry  courses  to  Increase  food 
self-sufficiency. 

5.  Vocational  education  programs  tailored 
toward  training  in  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  resource  applications. 

E.  Recreation 

The  1978  Statewide  Comprehensive  Out- 
door Recreation  Plan  (SCORP)  lays  the  foun- 
dation for  utilization  of  our  natural  resources 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  life  In  Massachu- 
setts. As  stated  In  the  Plan,  "open  space  and 
outdoor  recreation  are  essential  to  the  health 
and  vitality  of  both  Individuals  and  commu- 
nities." The  need  to  provide  outdoor  recrea- 
tion ill  an  increasingly  urban  state  is  obvious. 
Open  space  and  conservation  programs  to 
help  control  unplanned  regional  growth  are 
essential.  There  are  very  direct  roles  that 
local,  state,  and  federal  governments  must 
play  to  plan  for  outdoor  recreation  and  open 
space  services.  In  addition,  the  role  of  private 
organizations  In  helping  to  coordinate  recrea- 
tion activities  Is  fundamental  to  a  statewide 
plan  for  land  usage 

1    Federal  role: 

The  basic  role  of  the  federal  government  In 
recreation  activities  Is  to  provide  mainte- 
nance and  funding  assistance  through: 

a  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
National  Park  Service  (responsible,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  Boston  and  Mlnuteman  Na- 
tional Parks,  the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore, 
and  the  Parker  River  and  Great  Meadows 
National  Wildlife  Refuges) , 

b.  The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recrea- 
tion Service  provides  recreation  planning  and 
financial  assistance  for  land  acquisition,  de- 
velopment and  rehabilitation  through  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  and 
urban  park  rehabilitation  funding  through 
the  Urban  Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  Act 

c.  The  Army  Crops  of  Engineers  (responsi- 
ble for  flood  control,  and  river  and  harbor 
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maintenance  services  which  support  recrea- 
tional boating  and  sport  fishing  activities). 

2.  State  role: 

The  Commonwealth  is  the  largest  land- 
holder of  open  space  acreage  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  thus  plays  a  vital  role  in  provid- 
ing outdoor  recreation  opportunities.  The 
state  Is  responsible  for : 

a.  Continuing  to  provide  state  funds  to 
cities  and  towns  for  open  space  acquisition 
and  development  programs  such  as  Urban 
Self-Help  (e.g.,  High  Rock  In  Maiden)  and 
Heritage  State  Parks  (e.g..  Pall  River's  Bat- 
tleship Cove,  Western  Gateway's  Hoosac 
Tunnel  Museum  in  North  Adams.  Lynn's 
waterfront  projects,  and  Gardner's  crafts 
programs  and  tours  tied  to  the  old  furni- 
ture mills — all  of  which  combine  open  space, 
historic  preser\'ation.  and  business  district 
revltallzatlon) . 

b.  Natural  resource  protection  through 
such  programs  as  Wetlands  Restrictions  and 
Scenic  Rivers. 

c  Providing  an  overall  framework  through 
the  SCORP  planning  process  for  land  use, 
policy  determination,  and  market  and  re- 
search services 

d.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  con- 
servation and  recreation  organizations. 

3  Local  government  role: 

The  role  of  local  government  Is  to: 

a.  Provide  neighborhood  and  community 
outdoor  recreation  services. 

b.  Protect  conservation  areas  through 
acquisition,  zoning,  subdivision  ordinances, 
and  other  means. 

4  Private  sector  role: 

Private  sector  involvement  in  recreation 
services  is  crucial  The  Trustees  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Massachusetts  Audubon 
Society,  for  instance,  operate  landscape,  cul- 
tural and  wildlife  areas  In  addition,  private 
organizations  are  responsible  for: 

a  Construction  and  operation  of  such  cap- 
ital-intensive facilities  as  golf  courses,  ski 
areas,  campgrounds,   and  tennis  courts. 

b  Implementation  and  support  of  regional 
plans  for  recreation  and  open  space  services. 
F    The  environment 

At  the  same  time  that  we  provide  wider 
outdoor  recreational  opportunities,  we  must 
ensure  a  healthy  environment.  One  of  the 
liabilities  of  industrial  growth  is  environ- 
mental pollution.  Just  as  we  in  Massachu- 
setts have  exhibited  leadership  m  our  use  of 
our  natural  resources  for  technology,  so  must 
we  take  the  lead  in  protecting  the  environ- 
ment from  the  waste  products  of  technologi- 
cal development. 

1.  Hazardous  waste  management: 

a  Massachusetts  must  develop  licensed 
hazardous  waste  disposal  facilities  to  en- 
sure location  of  Industry  inside  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

b.  Careful  enforcement  of  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  is  essential 
to  discourage  Illegal  dumping  of  hazardous 
waste. 

c.  Appropriate  resource  recover}-  technol- 
ogy located  near  Industry  must  be  devel- 
oped to  obviate  the  need  for  landfilUng  and 
dumping  (Such  technology  is  already  in 
place  in  Europe,  and  In  Texas  and  other 
states. ) 

d.  The  option  of  landfill  sites  must  remain 
a  last  resort,  and  then  only  under  carefully 
regulated   and  supervised   conditions 

e.  Congress  must  pass  the  Environmental 
Emergency  Response  Act  (S  1480)  to  pay 
for  emergency  containment  of  accidental  re- 
leases of  hazardous  substances 

2  Rivers: 

Major  public  investments  in  water  quality 
Improvements  Justify  Increased  efforts  to 
ensure  public  access  to  and  use  of  cleaned 
rivers.  We  must  maximize  the  use  of  rivers 
as  complex  resource  systems 

a.  Watershed  greenways  ( management 
plans)    must   be  developed  statewide,   using 


public  and  private  funds,  for  river  protec- 
tion (e.g..  Nashua,  Housatonic  and  Charles 
Rivers  with  private  dollars,  and  the  North 
River  projects  with  public  dollars) 

b.  The  Massachusetts  Departments  of  En- 
vironmental Affairs,  Economic  Affairs,  and 
Community  Development  must  reach  an  In- 
teragency agreement  to  develop  a  model 
program  for  state  river  protection 

c.  Regional  demonstration  programs  must 
be  developed  to  protect  land  and  water 
resources. 

d  Clean-up  projects  must  be  promoted 
to  enhance  the  use  of  our  rivers  for  swim- 
ming, boating,  and  fishing  (eg.,  the  Maiden 
River   beautlflcatlon   project). 

3  Air  quality: 

a.  No  expansion  of  coal  should  be  allowed 
at  the  expense  of  environmental  standards. 
I  See  Section  III.B  )  We  must  speed  devel- 
opment of  second-generation  coal  tech- 
nologies (such  as  fluldized  bed  combustion) 
which  reduce  sulfur  and  carbon  dioxide 
emissions. 

b.  Massachusetts  must  establish  vehicle 
emissions  control  systems  as  well  as  Inspec- 
tion and  maintenance  programs 

4.  Recycling: 

a.  Encourage  local  recycling  efforts  of  pa- 
per, metals,  etc. 

b     Pass    and    implement    national    bottle 
bin    legislation    requiring    deposits    on    re- 
turnable   beverage    containers    to    eliminate 
litter  and  beautify  our  countryside. 
G.  Summary 

The  quality  of  life  In  Massachusetts  will 
be  the  foundation  for  statewide  economic 
stabilization.  Land  management,  wildlife 
preservation,  academic  excellence,  cultural 
diversity,  and  the  historic  legacy  of  leader- 
ship are  dominant  forces  in  Massachusetts 
While  energy  technology,  tax  policy,  and  a 
skilled  work  force  will  provide  financial  in- 
centives for  business  development  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  high  quality  of  life  will  pro'vide 
the  grass  roots  incentive  for  community  re- 
vltallzatlon. With  all  of  the  ingredients  In 
place,  the  energy  future  of  Massachusetts 
will  be  secure. 

Vn.    CONCt-TJSION 

This  plan.  If  Implemented,  should  provide 
a  protective  barrier  against  the  Inevitable 
future  energy  shocks  that  hang  over  us.  Th»t 
barrier  will  secure  those  within  our  bound- 
aries from  all  but  the  most  severe  disrup- 
tions. 

This  barrier  Is  Intended  to  be  interlocking, 
with  each  piece  valuable  in  and  of  Itself, 
but  also  acting  to  reinforce  all  the  others. 
It  Is  a  kind  of  geodesic  dome — strengthened 
by  the  totality  of  Its  components,  however 
small  any  single  component  may  appear  to 
be. 

This  barrier,  this  security,  is  meant  to  be 
more  than  Just  comforting  and  serviceable 
to  our  people  It  is  meant  as  our  chief  mar- 
ketable asset,  the  very  foundation  of  our 
long-term  economic  viability  In  an  Increas- 
ingly competitive  world. 

The  Massachusetts  Plan  Is  my  effort  to 
contribute  a  basis  for  discussion  that  virlll 
lead  to  decision-making  The  plan  obviously 
Is  Imperfect  It  will  be  modified  where  mod- 
ifications are  shown  to  be  prudent. 

But  It  remains  a  challenge  to  the  six  mil- 
lion decision-makers  in  our  state:  criticize, 
probe    amend,  question 

But  do  not  reject  It  without  offering  an 
alternative. 


THE    BALKANIZING   OP   AMERICA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  Presi(3ent.  I  believe 
it  was  Thomas  Jefferson  who  made  the 
remark: 

I  tremble  for  my  country,  when  I  reflect 
that  God  Is  Just. 
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Likewise,  It  is  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  who  should  tremble  when  poll- 


•\f\\n%^i^mi      fHff^f\^tt%i^ 


in  their  native  langiiage  for  a  period  of 
years   until   their  English   is   proficient 


a  word — in  the  glories  of  their  linguistic 
homelands.    Professor    West    cites    the 
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None  of  my  neighbors  in  North  Carolina, 
he  contends,  ever  broke  out  In  a  rash   be- 


transmlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  construction 


Improved,  And  Used": 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 


to  the  Coounlttce  od 
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Likewise,  it  is  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  who  should  tremble  when  poli- 
ticians and  policymakers  discover  what 
they  like  to  term  a  "problem." 

Inevitably,  they  find  that  the  prob- 
lem can  be  solved  with  the  expenditure 
of  I  million  dollars,  which  the  Congress. 
ever  anxious  to  rid  the  country  of  prob- 
lems, duly  appropriates.  Thereafter,  the 
problem  is  no  longer  just  a  problem,  but 
a  vested  interest  with  a  bureaucracy  to 
perpetuate  its  existence,  and  a  constitu- 
ency reaping  the  benefits  of  its  largesse 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  food 
stamps  program,  a  modest  proposal  in 
the  1960's  to  combat  malnutrition  in 
App€ilachia.  Today  its  budget  is  $9.7  bU- 
llon  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  $10.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  it  is  subsidizing 
the  grocery  bills  of  people  in  towns  and 
cities  and  suburbs  all  over  the  country. 
My  remarks  today,  however,  are  not  on 
the  subject  of  food  stamps,  but  rather 
they  have  to  do  with  another  httle  acorn 
in  the  fiscal  forest  that  has  grown  up  to 
be  the  Office  of  Bilingual  Education  and 
Minority  Languages  Affairs. 

Return  with  me,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
1960's,  when  the  American  people  were 
having  their  consciousness  raised,  as  the 
sajong  goes,  with  regard  to  those  who 
were  held  to  be  victims  of  povertv.  prej- 
udice and  deprivation.  Our  people  are 
generous  and  altruistic  by  nature,  and 
they  appeared  willing  to  go  along  with 
programs  that  experts  assured  them 
would  alleviate  the  distress  of  their  lel- 
low  citizens.  One  problem  discovered  at 
that  time  was  that  youngsters  who  had 
difBcultles  speaking  English  tended  not 
to  do  well  in  their  schoolwork.  To  alle- 
viate this  lamentable  state  of  affairs,  the 
Congress  in  1968  passed  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  ftitle  Vn  of  the  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  Act>. 
which  authorized  special  activities  to 
provide  equal  educational  opportunity 
for  other-than-English-speaking  chil- 
dren. 

"Hie  first  Federal  contribution  for  this 
program  was  the  modest  sum  of  $7  5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1969  to  fund  some 
76  projects.  By  1978.  title  Vn  programs 
had  grown  to  include  some  565  protects 
and  the  bill  went  up  to  $160  million 
In  fiscal  year  1979  the  tab  went  up  to 
$200  million:  and  the  foUowlng  authori- 
zatlons  of  aporopriatfons  have  already 
been  made:  $250  million  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  $300  million  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  $400  million  for  fiscal  year  1983.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  an  estimated 
3.6  million  school-aee  children  who  are 
classified  as  limited  English  speaking,  so 
It  is  clear  that  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial per  capita  expenditure  over  the 
last  11  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  there  has 
to  be  an  easier  and  wiser  way  to  deal 
with  the  language  handicaps  of  school- 
children than  to  subsidize  the  incorpo- 
ration of  some  60  or  more  languages  and 
dialects  Into  our  schools,  nationwide.  Tlie 
taxpayers  are  funding  programs  of  in- 
struction in  scores  of  dialects  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  and  Pacific  Island  natives-  in 
Spanish,  and  In  the  various  languages 
spoken  In  the  Asian  and  European  coun- 
tries^ The  theory  behind  the  present 
practice  is  that  children  should  be  taught 


in  their  native  language  for  a  period  of 
years  until  their  English  is  proficient 
enough  to  cope  with  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish. Other  programs  double  track  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  the  native 
language  of  the  child.  But  this  is  only 
the  beginning. 

Prom  a  practical  standpoint,  this  often 
means  that  there  must  be  a  duplication 
of  teachers  in  the  classroom,  that  addi- 
tional money  must  be  spent  on  the  train- 
ing and  recruitment  and  certification  of 
bilingual  teachers  and  instructionsil  aides 
and  that  curricula  and  instructional  ma- 
terials have  to  be  developed  in  scores  of 
languages  other  than  English.  It  means 
that  outreach  programs  have  to  be  de- 
veloped for  the  community  and  for  par- 
ents of  the  children  involved.  It  means 
that  the  training  programs  and  work- 
shops and  seminars  and  an  Immense 
amount  of  publishing  which  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  education  scene  multiply 
ad  infinitum. 

This  roundabout  approach  is  not  only 
costly  and  time  consuming,  but,  what 
concerns  me  most  of  all,  it  may  ulti- 
mately have  unforeseen  social  conse- 
quences that  will  be  distinctly  undesir- 
able. It  may  well  be  that  our  well-in- 
tended programs  will  result  some  decades 
hence  in  the  Balkanizing  of  the  United 
States. 

This  concern  is  not  a  curmudgeonly 
reaction  on  my  part,  or  the  result  of  a 
chauvinistic  attitude  toward  the  non- 
English  speaking.  It  was  underscored  for 
me  by  a  letter  I  received  from  a  linguist 
who  has  devoted  most  of  his  career  to 
the  teacliing  of  English  as  a  second  lan- 
guage, and  who  has  written  extensively 
on  the  subject.  One  of  his  books,  "The 
Way  of  Language,"  was  published  by 
Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  and  is  cur- 
rently a  college  textbook.  The  author's 
name  is  Pred  West,  and  he  presents  a 
very  convincing  case  that  we  are  making 
a  big  mistake  in  pushing  for  what  may 
turn  out  to  be  a  multilingual  society.  In 
going  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  post- 
pone an  individual's  assimilation  into  an 
English-speaking  society,  we  are  in  a 
sense  fostering  ethnic  differences  and  a 
minority-mindedness.  if  you  will,  that 
may  come  back  to  haunt  us. 

Professor  West  believes  that  a  person's 
basic  loyalty  is  to  his  native  language. 
He  points  to  the  existence  of  Miami's 
Little  Havana,  where,  according  to  News- 
week magazine.  Latin  American  tourists 
can  escape  the  English  language  alto- 
gether. This  is  not  a  value  judgment,  but 
simply  a  statement  of  how  people  be- 
have. 

I  must  stress  here  that  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  disparage  Spanish,  or 
French,  or  Samoan  or  Eskimo  or  Tagalog 
or  any  other  tongue,  every  one  of  which 
is  a  valuable  part  of  the  human  heritage. 
What  I  am  questioning  is  the  judgment 
of  those  who  insist  that  it  is  necessary 
and  desirable  to  use  the  machinery  of 
government  to  defer  or  delay  the  intro- 
duction of  American  schoolchildren  into 
the  mainstream  of  the  cultural  life  of 
the  United  States,  the  most  essential  ele- 
ment of  which  is  the  English  language. 
A  corollary  of  the  bilingual  approach 
is  biculturalism,  in  which  students  are 
indoctrinated— and  that  is  not  too  strong 


a  word — in  the  glories  of  their  linguistic 
homelands.  Professor  West  cites  the 
transformation  of  New  Mexico  High- 
lands University,  which  was  once  a  small 
but  highly  regarded  liberal  arts  univer- 
sity, when  it  was  taken  over  by  militant 
Chicanos  and  converted  into  an  insti- 
tute for  the  propagation  of  La  Raza,  the 
incendiary  doctrine  of  the  Chicane 
movement  which  included  the  declared 
aim  of  turning  over  most  of  the  States 
comprising  the  Southwest  to  Chicano 
control.  The  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  evidently  found  this 
diversity  a  wonderful  thing,  and  sub- 
sidized it  heavily. 

I  notice,  too.  that  the  Office  of  Bi- 
lingual Education  and  Minority  Lan- 
guages Affairs  in  the  new  Department  of 
Education  is  in  the  process  of  widening 
its  sphere  of  influence  to  cover  a  good 
deal  more  of  the  educational  spectrum. 
It  has  contracted  with  the  National 
Foundation  for  the  Improvement  of 
Education,  in  cooperation  with  the  Mexi- 
caui  Ministry  of  Education,  to  bring  ma- 
terials on  Mexico  into  20,000  U.S.  class- 
rooms. It  is  setting  up  training  resource 
centers,  research  facilities,  instructional 
programs  for  parents,  vocational  train- 
ing programs  and  home  based  programs 
of  instruction — a  very  ambitious  agenda. 
The  irony  in  all  this  is  that  studies  of 
the  effectiveness  of  bilingual  education 
programs  show  rather  indifferent  results 
as  far  as  gains  in  the  reading  and  math 
scores  of  the  children  involved  are  con- 
cerned. 

So,  Mr.  President,  whose  interests.  I 
wonder,  are  being  served  in  this  billion- 
dollar  experiment  in  progressive  soci- 
ology? The  children,  I  fear,  have  been 
lost  in  the  rush  as  the  educational 
bureaucracy  grows  and  grows  and  com- 
petes with  itself  to  find  even  more  gran- 
diose ways  to  challenge  the  cultural  and 
linguistic  unity  of  the  country. 

Professor  West  declares  that  the  solu- 
tion to  this  anomaly  is  relatively  simple: 
We  should,  he  contends,  end  Federal 
support  to  bihngual  and  bicultural  pro- 
grams and  return  to  an  infinitely  cheaper 
and  infinitely  more  practical  system  of 
teaching  English  as  a  language  to  Eng- 
hsh-deficient  and  nonnative  schoolchil- 
dren, without  all  the  mischievous  inter- 
ference of  "biculturahsm." 

He  declares : 

In  California,  a  large  number  of  educa- 
tors have  long  argued  my  same  point,  that 
kids  learn  a  foreign  language  quickly 
enough,  given  patient  tutoring  by  special- 
ists In  teaching,  not  In  cultural  propaganda. 
A  case  In  point  right  now:  The  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  refugee  children  are  en- 
joying no  such  "bicultural"  malarkey;  for 
the  most  part,  they  go  right  Into  the  public 
school  system  and  quickly  learn  English. 
Children  do  this  much  better  than  adults, 
and  without  all  the  traumas  that  some  soft- 
headed sociologists  Insist  occur  to  the 
TOungsters.  The  reason  that  the  Vietnamese 
do  It  easily  Is  obvious — motivation.  Instead 
of  being  propagandized  steadily  against  the 
American  culture  and  the  American  lan- 
guage, they  are  urged  by  their  parents  to 
learn  as  quickly  as  possible. 

To  those  who  would  charge  that  such 
a  proposal  is  "cultural  genocide,"  he 
points  out  that  almost  all  of  us  are  the 
descendants  of  immigrants. 
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None  of  my  neighbors  In  North  Carolina, 
he  contends,  ever  broke  out  In  a  rash  be- 
cause they  were  not  taught  In  Scots  or  Irish 
or  German  dialects,  nor  claimed  that  they 
had  been  robbed  of  their  culture. 

One  of  the  staples  of  Fourth  of  July 
oratory  used  to  be  the  image  of  this 
countrj'  as  the  melting  pot.  which 
miraculously  transformed  individuals  of 
many  nations  and  races  into  a  distinctly 
American  type.  Most  Americans  still 
take  a  good  deal  of  pride  in  their  an- 
cestral heritage,  but  in  their  hearts  and 
souls  they  identify  totally  with  the 
United  States.  The  melting  pot  is  not  a 
fashionable  symbol  these  days,  because 
some  writers  and  thinkers  prefer  to 
dwell  on  what  was  lost.  But  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  it  was  far  better  for 
all  concerned  to  have  become  assimi- 
lated, to  speak  a  common  tongue,  to 
share  the  same  economic  and  political 
ideals? 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  im- 
migrants, and  particularly  the  children 
of  immigrants,  are  the  best  Americans 
we  have,  the  most  thankful  and  devoted, 
and  I  think  we  are  denying  the  validity 
of  two  centuries  of  experience  when  we 
take  away  the  motivation  or  the  need 
that  people  have  traditionally  felt  to 
learn  Enghsh  as  quickly  as  possible  when 
they  come  to  live  in  America. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that 
our  Government  which  has  struggled 
along  with  the  English  language  for  204 
years,  ought  to  carry  on  the  country's 
business  in  English,  and  cease  acting 
like  a  vast  engine  for  the  propagation 
of  minority  languages.  Surely  we  have 
enough  diversity,  enough  variety  and 
enough  potential  sources  of  harmony 
and  disharmony  among  our  citizens  that 
we  do  not  need  to  set  off  the  kind  of 
linguistic  time  bombs  such  as  Canada 
has  today,  or  to  sow  seeds  of  distrust  and 
.separatism  that  will  make  this  a  very 
different  America  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  5:49  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill : 

H.R  4197.  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect 
to  recycled  wool. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Magnuson). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3828.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Two  Navy  Ship  Contracts  Modified 
By  Public  Law  86-804— Status  As  Of  July 
29.  1979,"  April  22,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3629.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  construction 
at  certain  military  Installations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3630.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  concerning  actions  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Department 
of  State,  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  antitrust  defense  accorded  to 
oil  companies  participating  in  the  Voluntary 
Agreement  and  Plan  of  Action  to  Implement 
the  International  Energy  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
EC-3631.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  the  approval  of 
the  form  of  contract  to  defer  payment  of  the 
annual  construction  charge  Installment  due 
December  15.  1979.  for  P&C  Irrigation  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  (P&C)  near  Carey.  Idaho;  to 
the  Conmilttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3632.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Bicycle 
Transportation  for  Energy  Conservation." 
April  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3633.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Gasoline  Allocation:  A  Chaotic  Pro- 
gram In  Need  of  Overhaul."  April  23,  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3634.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr  National  Historic  site  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3635.  A  communication  from  the  Chief. 
Information  Management  Staff,  Division  of 
Personnel.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  attach- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1979  annual  report 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  listing  the 
names,  salaries,  and  duties  of  employees  of 
the  TVA  receiving  compensation  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  $1,500  per  year;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3636.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Directors  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

HX3-3637.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  the  necessary  funds  for  the 
completion  of  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3638.  A  communication  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil 
Works),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  Baltimore  harbor  and  channels  project. 
Maryland  and  Virginia;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  WorkB. 

EC-3639.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of 
the  Commission  on  the  administration  or 
the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EX3-3640.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "Productivity  Measurement  In  The 
Defense  Logistics  Agency  Must  Be  Supported, 


Improved,  And  Used":  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3641.  A  communication  from  the 
Administrator  of  the  General  Serrlcec 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  excess  and  surplus  per- 
sonal property  programs  under  Pi  94-619. 
AprU  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3842.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Natloaal  Elkdowment  for 
the  Humanities,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  by  the  Natlonaj 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  calendar 
year  1979;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 

EC-3643.  A  communication  from  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Officer,  United  States 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Oom- 
mlttee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3644.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  fifth 
annual  report  on  the  Em«^ncy  Medical 
Services  Program  covering  fiscal  year  1979; 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and  Htmian 
Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  referred 
or  ordered  to  he  on  the  table,  as  indi- 
cated: 

POM-697  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorsido;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry: 

"Senate  Joint  RcsoLtmoN  No    12 

"Whereas.  The  Snow  Survey  and  Water 
Supply  Forecasting  Program  administered  by 
the  USDA  Sou  Conservation  Service  has 
been  of  tremendous  benefit  to  the  state  of 
Colorado;  and 

"Whereas.  This  program  for  the  past 
thirty-five  years  has  provided  accurate  In- 
formation to  water  users,  municipalities, 
farmers,  ranchers,  and  residents  of  the  state 
of  Colorado  in  general;  and 

"Whereas.  Tiie  administration  Is  consid- 
ering phasing  out  the  federal  responsibili- 
ties and  in  particular,  the  USDA  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  leadership  role  In  this  pro- 
gram; and 

"Whereas.  At  a  series  of  public  meetings 
the  citizens  have  unanimously  voiced  their 
support  for  the  continuation  of  the  program 
in  Its  present  form  under  the  leadership  of 
the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Service;  now. 
therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  go  on  public  record  as  favoring 
continuation  of  the  Snow  Survey  and  Water 
Supply  Forecasting  Program  In  Its  present 
form  with  continued  leadership  bedng  pro- 
vided by  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  advocates  the  expansion  of 
this  important  federal  program  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  states.  That  copies  of  this  Res- 
olution be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress,  and  members  of  the  Colo- 
rado congressional   delegation." 

POM-698.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 
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•T«ri«ATivi:  Resolution  No  313  "House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1012  "Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 

■LKCISLATIVK  KESOLUTioN  r.o.  jio  ...^»,„,     xh.    n»npr»i    A«Pmhlv    recoe-  State  Of  Oklahoma  shall  send  copies  of  this 

"Background.  The  existing  system  of  Day-  ^.^J^"^^'    I^.*,, ,f*"^™J„^X  'L  a^^^^  Resolution   to  the   President   of  the  Senate 

light  saving  Time  is  arbitrary  and  Uloglcal.  .'i^  ^.^«  <l'^s^™''^"\5:  °f  P^°^^"^8  t^  qual-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^   ^^^  Secretary  of  the 
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strategic  Trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  to    cations  and  the  preferences  of  a  rapidly 

the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  growing  older  population.  While  the  need 

By  Mr.  BAYH:  jqj.  nursing   homes   and   other  instltu- 


projects  called  for  in  this  bill  can  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
limited  financial  assistance  would  affect 
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"Lecislattve  RisoLonoN  No.  313 

"Background.  The  existing  system  of  Day- 
light Saving  Time  Is  arbitrary  and  Illogical. 
dividing  the  year  into  two  different  alloca- 
tions of  daylight  having  no  connective  rela- 
tionship to  the  amount  of  daylight  available. 
On  October  twenty-eight,  nineteen  hundred 
seventy-nine,  the  last  Sunday  in  October  the 
sun  In  the  upstate  New  York  area  rose  at 
6:24  A.M.  and  set  at  4:54  P.M  providing  630 
minutes  of  daylight.  Under  current  practice. 
Daylight  Saving  Time  will  resume  April 
twenty-seventh,  nineteen  hundred  eighty, 
the  last  Sunday  m  April  at  which  time  the 
sun  will  rise  at  4:56  A.M  and  set  at  6:50  P.M.. 
a  total  of  3  hours  and  24  minutes  more  than 
on  the  last  Sunday  In  October. 

"This  proposed  would  advance  the  date  for 
the  resumption  of  Daylight  Saving  Time  to 
the  date  which  most  closely  approximates 
the  hours  of  daylight  on  the  last  Sunday  in 
October  The  corresponding  date  would  be 
February  thirteenth  of  this  year  On  this  day 
there  would  be  629  minutes  of  daylight.  It 
Is  our  conclusion  that  the  last  Sunday  in 
February  would  be  a  far  more  logical  time  to 
begin  Daylight  Saving  Time  than  under  the 
present  system. 

"There  Is  strong  sentiment  for  year-round 
Daylight  Saving  Time,  but  a  drawback  is  the 
darkness  in  winter  for  school  cnlldren  and 
commuters.  This  proposal  eliminates  that 
problem  while  conserving  energy,  enhancing 
the  quality  of  life  through  recreational  pur- 
suits smd  Impacting  traffic  safety  favorably. 

"Resolution.  This  Legislative  Body  ex- 
presses its  support  for  advancing  Daylight 
Saving  Time,  and  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  Pro  Tern  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Governor 
and  the  Leader  In  each  State  Legislature  of 
States  within  the  Eastern  Time  Zone." 

POM-699  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Resolution  No.   214 

"Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  Jimmy  Carter,  proposes,  as  a  part  of  a 
multifaceted  national  attack  on  inflation,  to 
Impose  an  additional  fee  of  ten  cents  on  all 
oil   Imported   by  the  United   States:    and 

"Whereas,  Under  the  same  proposed  attack 
on  Inflation,  the  current  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  with  the  various  states  is 
slated  for  repeal  or  drastic  curtailment,  iron- 
ically when  these  same  states  are  being  In- 
creasingly called  upon  to  enforce  and  admin- 
ister more  and  more  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations with  additional  financial  Impairment: 
and 

"Whereas.  The  average  return  of  Federal 
money  to  the  Commonwealth  is  In  the  area  of 
six  cents  for  every  ten  cents  transmitted  to 
Washington:  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Introduce  and  adopt  legislation 
which  would  transfer  the  President's  pro- 
posed additional  import  fee  directly  to  the 
various  states  on  the  basts  of  their  use  of 
oils  and  fuels  or  that,  in  the  alternative,  the 
various  states  be  allowed  to  Impose  this  ad- 
ditional fee  instead  of  so  empowering  the 
President:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  to  each  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Congressional  delegation." 

POM-700.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 


"House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1012 

"Whereas.  The  General  Assembly  recog- 
nizes the  desirability  of  protecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  waters  of  this  state  and  of  assuring 
that  such  waters  remain  suitable  for  bene- 
ficial use:  and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  Congress  en- 
acted the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977'  and 
numeroxis  other  environmental  protection 
laws:  and 

■Whereas.  The  •Clean  Water  Act  of  1977' 
and  other  federal  environmental  protection 
laws  do  not  always  provide  for  consideration 
of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of  particu- 
lar actions  compelled  by  such  laws:  and 

"Whereas.  The  costs  of  Implementing  en- 
vironmental protection  laws  are  ultimately 
borne  by  the  American  public;  now.  there- 
fore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifty-second  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
concuTTing  herein: 

"(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  to  amend  the  'Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977'  and  other  federal  envi- 
ronmental protection  laws  to  require  con- 
sideration of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  actions 
compelled  by  such  laws  and  to  provide  rea- 
sonable restraints  on  administrative  inter- 
pretations of  such  laws 

"(2)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  urged  to  amend  Section  404 
of  the  'Clean  Water  Act  of  1977'  to  allow 
individuals  to  perform  maintenance  In 
stream  channels,  without  a  lengthy  peimlt 
procedure. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado." 

POM-701,  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  Joint  Resolution   No.    1053 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
has  nullified  the  laws  of  various  states,  in- 
cluding Oklahoma's,  concerning  abortion, 
and  has  interpreted  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution in  a  way  which  permits  the  destruc- 
tion of  unborn  human  life:  and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
abortion  decisions  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  on  January  22.  1973:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  to  date  proposed,  subject  to 
ratification,  a  right-to-Ilfe  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Oklahoma  Legislature  en- 
dorses the  concept  of  the  rlght-to-llfe  for 
the  unborn. 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of 
the  2d  session  of  the  37th  Oklahoma  Legis- 
lature : 

"Section  1.  The  Oklahoma  Legislature  re- 
spectfully makes  anplicatlon  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  Article  V 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  to  call  a 
convention  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose 
of  deliberating,  drafting  and  proposing  a 
right-to-life  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  amendment,  pur- 
suant to  Article  V  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, would  then  have  to  be  ratified  by 
three-fourths  {%)  of  the  states  to  take 
effect. 

"Section  2.  This  application  shall  consti- 
tute a  continuing  application  for  such  con- 
vention pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  until  the  Legis- 
latures of  two-thirds  f%)  of  the  states  shall 
have  made  like  applications  and  such  con- 
vention shall  have  been  called  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


"Section  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  shall  send  copies  of  this 
Resolution  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States,  and  to  each 
Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa and  to  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Leg- 
islatures In  each  of  the  other  states  attesting 
the  adoption  of  this  Resolution  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Oklahoma." 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  1803.  A  bill  to  modify  the  boundary  of 
the  Cibola  National  Forest  In  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.   96-661). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2209.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  (Rept.  No.  96- 
662). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc  . 
to  erect  a  memorial  (Rept.  No.  96-663). 

H.R.  1967.  An  act  to  modify  the  boundary 
of  the  White  River  National  Forest  In  the 
State  of  Colorado  (Rept.  No.  96-664). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H.R.  5926.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bis- 
cay ne  National  Park,  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Fort  Jefferson  National  Mon- 
ument, to  enlarge  the  Valley  Forge  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-665). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment,  but  with  a  preamble: 

S  Res  407.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  it  offer  its  con- 
gratulations to  Americans  who  participated 
In  the  second  Olympic  winter  games  for  the 
physically  handicapped  in  Gello,  Norway. 


INTRODUCTION    OF    BILLS    AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  (for  herself,  Mr. 
DoMENici,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Bradley. 
Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Prtor. 
and  Mr   Heinz)  : 
S  2603.  A  bin  to  provide  for  demonstration 
programs  for  the  placement  of  certain  elderly 
persons    with    foster    care    families:    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (by  request)  : 
S.  2604.  A  bin  to  emiend  provisions  of  law 
concerned  with  Indian  health  care;   to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr   PRESSLER: 
S.   2605.   A  bill   to   amend  title   18  of  the 
United    States    Code    with    respect    to    the 
bribery  provisions;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  OARN: 
S  2606.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Trade,  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary   of   Commerce   under   the   Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  the  Office  of 


Strategic  Trade,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BA"yH: 

S.  2607.  A  bill  to  provide.  In  addition  to  any 
other  remedies  available  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  a  judicial  remedy  and  pro- 
cedure for  domestic  businesses  injured  by  un- 
fair competition  from  foreign  competitors  In 
sales  of  merchandise  within  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  2608.  A  bill  to  Improve  economy  and  re- 
duce inefficiency  In  government  and  to  alle- 
viate the  paperwork  burdens  of  Individuals, 
small  businesses,  and  small  organizations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  (PL.  94-480),  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DURENBEROER: 

S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  Increase  the  Investment 
tax  credit  for  commuter  highway  vehicles  to 
20  percent,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross  In- 
come certain  amounts  received  In  connection 
with  the  provision  of  alternative  commuter 
transportation,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McOovEBN,  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  and  Mr. 
Culver)  : 

S    2612.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  feeding  of 
garbage  to  swine;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Porestrv. 
By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  2613.  A  bin  to  ensure  the  development 
and  implementation  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  encourage  Interagency  cooperation 
In  the  efficient  and  effective  use  of  Federal 
medical  resources,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.J.  Res.  167.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  15.  1980  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM   (for  her- 
self, Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Cohen,    Mr.    Pryor,    and    Mr. 
Heinz)  : 
S.  2603.  A  bill  to  provide  for  demon- 
stration programs  for  the  placement  of 
certain  elderly  persons  with  foster  care 
families;    to   the   Committee  on   Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

family   care   DEMONSTRATION   PROJECT  ACT 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  all  know,  older  Americans  are  dispro- 
portionately affected  by  chronic  condi- 
tions which  limit  mobility  necessary  for 
unassisted  day-to-day  life.  While  these 
functional  disabilities  make  it  necessary 
for  individuals  to  obtain  some  assistance 
with  routine  activities,  they  do  not  pre- 
vent an  older  person  from  taking  care  of 
some  of  his  or  her  own  needs.  In  far  too 
many  cases,  our  response  has  been  to  as- 
sign such  individuals  to  nursing  homes — 
even  though  they  do  not  require  the  level 
of  care  offered  in  these  institutions. 

Unfortunately,  this  response  is  rein- 
forced by  Federal  policies  which  offer 
generous  support  for  institutional  care 
but  frequently  neglect  alternative  ar- 
rangements. Continued  reliance  on  these 
policies  ignores  both  future  cost  impli- 


cations and  the  preferences  of  a  rapidly 
growing  older  population.  While  the  need 
for  nursing  homes  and  other  institu- 
tions will  always  exist,  we  must  make  a 
greater  commitment  to  expanding  the 
availability  of  long  term  care  alterna- 
tives to  individuals  who  are  able  to  take 
advantage  of  them  and  wish  to  do  so. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today — the 
Family  Care  Demonstration  Project 
Act — authorizes  the  establishment  of 
demonstration  projects  to  determine  the 
viability  of  efforts  to  place  qualified  older 
persons  in  private  homes  in  cases  where 
institutional  placement  would  otherwise 
be  imavoidable.  I  am  extremely  pleased 
that  Senator  Chiles,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  cm  Aging. 
Senator  Domenici,  ranking  minority 
member,  and  several  other  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  co(mmittee — Senators 
Bradley,  Burdick.  Cohen,  Heinz,  and 
Pryor — have  joined  in  cosponsorlng 
this  measure. 

Studies  have  shown  that  one  of  the 
most  significant  variables  which  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  an  Impaired  older 
person  will  live  in  the  community  or  in 
a  nursing  home  Is  the  availability  of  an- 
other caring  individual — generally  a 
close  family  member.  Although  the  level 
of  family  support  for  older  relatives  In 
our  country  Is  quite  high,  an  estimated 
10  to  18  percent  of  our  Institutionalized 
elderly  could  remain  in  the  community 
if  they  were  able  to  obtain  some  assist- 
ance with  dally  activities.  TTiese  Individ- 
uals are  the  focus  of  my  proposal. 

Under  this  program  qualified  older 
people  would  be  placed  with  families 
who  agree  to  assume  caretaklng  respon- 
sibilities. These  families  will  be  compen- 
sated for  the  services  they  provide.  The 
amoimt  of  compensation  will  be  based 
on  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services.  The 
compensation  Is  Intended  to  make  home 
care  possible — not  profitable.  The  older 
participant  will  contribute  to  the  cost  of 
his  or  her  care  to  the  extent  possible; 
however,  each  person  will  be  allowed  to 
retain  sufficient  funds  to  meet  personal 
needs.  In  cases  where  the  older  person's 
contribution  falls  short  of  the  level  of 
compensation  established  for  the  family, 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  use  medi- 
care or  medicaid  funds  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence. 

Caretakers  will  include  both  foster 
families  and  blood  relatives  of  the  older 
participant.  Although  many  of  the 
older  individuals  eligible  to  particii>ate 
in  the  program  will  not  have  relatives 
who  are  able  to  assume  responsibility 
for  their  care,  asslstaince  for  caretaklng 
relatives  is  an  important  feature  of  the 
program. 

Given  the  financial  pressures  facing  so 
many  families  today,  there  are  no  doubt 
numerous  situations  in  which  a  family 
would  like  to  bring  an  older  member  into 
their  home  but  simply  cannot  afford  to 
do  so.  Public  assistance  is  often  available 
only  if  the  older  relative  enters  a  nursing 
home,  and  so  nursing  home  placement 
often  becomes  the  only  choice  for  the 
financially  strapped  famUy.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  problem  is  dlfiBcuIt  to  assess. 
It  Is  my  hope  that  the  demonstration 


projects  called  for  in  this  bill  can  add  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
limited  financial  assistance  would  affect 
family  decisions  regarding  the  living  ar- 
rangements of  older  members. 

My  bill  contains  several  safeguards 
which  I  feel  are  essential  to  the  proper 
functioning  of  a  program  of  this  nature 
For  example,  no  plauiement  may  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  older  person, 
and  he  or  she  may  choose  to  discontinue 
the  arrangement  at  any  time  Project 
sponsors  must  see  that  the  older  partici- 
pants are  receiving  appropriate  care  by 
assuring  that  training,  support,  medical 
liaison,  and  periodic  monitoring  are  pro- 
vided. Caretaker  families  will  be  limited 
in  the  number  of  older  participants  they 
may  have  in  their  care  and  must  make 
adequate  provisions  for  the  comfort  and 
mobility  of  the  older  persons. 

An  Indication  of  the  potential  for  this 
tjTje  of  program  is  provided  by  adult 
foster  care  programs  now  operating  in 
some  States.  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed by  the  program  operated  by  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Hospital.  Initiated  2 
years  ago.  this  program  placed  36  indi- 
viduals In  foster  homes  during  the  past 
year.  Of  this  number,  23  individuals  have 
remained  in  the  program.  Evaluations 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
gram have  demonstrated  that  individuals 
placed  with  families  have  made  notice- 
able improvements  in  their  health  and 
overall  well-being.  Caretakers  and  older 
participants  have  indicated  satisfaction 
with  the  program,  which  has  ijecome  in- 
creasingly popular. 

The  program  has  also  demonstrated 
great  cost-savings  potential.  Initially, 
the  total  cost  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral program  has  slightly  exceeded  the 
cost  of  compEirable  nursing  home  care. 
However,  current  staff  Is  able  to  support 
additional  participants.  As  participation 
grows,  program  costs  will  fall  below  that 
of  nursing  home  care.  Participation  in 
the  program  doubled  during  the  last  6 
months  of  1979  and  is  expected  to  double 
again  during  this  year.  Johns  Hopkins 
Is  sFKDnsorlng  a  similar  program  In  co- 
operation with  Massachusetts  General 

Several  other  States  have  initiated 
programs  and  studies  which  deal  with 
some  form  of  the  family  care  concept. 
One  survey  of  these  efforts  notes  that — 

Whne  adult  foster  care  is  an  existing  na- 
tional occurrence.  It  presents  the  paradox  of 
being  relatively  invisible. 

For  the  most  part,  foster  care  pro- 
grams have  been  Independently  devel- 
oped and  there  has  been  little  opportu- 
nity for  an  exchange  of  Information  and 
ideas.  What  works  and  what  does  not  is 
a  discovery  that  each  program  has  had 
to  make  for  itself.  For  this  reason,  my 
bill  includes  a  provision  directing  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  establish  an  information  clear- 
inghouse on  existing  foster  care  pro- 
grams around  the  Nation.  The  exchange 
of  information  made  possible  through 
this  clearinghouse  would  be  extremely 
beneficial  to  organizations  conducting 
this  type  of  program  as  well  as  those 
which  are  considering  doing  so 

The  findings  of  these  demonstration 
projects  will  be  reported  in  a  study  man- 
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dated  in  the  bill.  This  study  will  include  (A)  The  program  establishes  criteria,  con- 
an  evaluation  of  the  cost  effectiveness  sistent  with  subsection  (a i.  for  the  selection 
i\f  famiiir  fara-  fVin  ofTonf  nt  tv...  n.-^iTfa rv.      Of  persons  who  Will  be  Dlaced  In  foster  care 


gram.   In  order  to   Insure   that   appropriate 

medical   Information  Is  provided  between — 

(I)   the  medical  facilities,  Dhvsicians.  and 
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not  later  than  January  1,  1984,  a  report  In- 
cluding— 


propriations  under  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  for  fiscal  years 


"RURAL    HKALTH    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  may  provide  sup- 
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dated  in  the  bill.  This  study  will  include 
an  evaliiation  of  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  family  care ;  the  effect  of  the  program 
on  the  health  status  and  attitudes  of 
older  participants;  the  feasibility  of  ex- 
P€inding  the  program ;  and  other  factors 
which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
developing  programs  of  this  nature.  In 
addition,  because  these  projects  are  to  be 
conducted  in  both  urban  and  rural  set- 
tings, it  will  be  possible  to  compare  the 
program  outcomes  in  various  parts  of 
the  coimtry. 

As  the  elderly  grow  both  in  numbers 
and  as  a  proportion  of  our  population, 
there  will  be  an  increasing  need  to  find 
alternatives  to  the  expensive  institu- 
tional solutions  upon  which  we  have  re- 
lied in  the  past.  The  type  of  program  I 
am  proposing  cannot  meet  all  of  the 
long-term  care  needs  we  face  today  and 
will  be  facing  in  the  future.  However.  I 
believe  it  does  have  great  potential  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  significant  niun- 
ber  of  individuals  and  should  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  option  in  a 
range  of  noninstitutional  long-term 
care  alternatives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2603 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Painlly  Care  Demon- 
stration Project  Act' 

Sec.  2  lai  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  -Secretary),  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Commissioner  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging,  may  make  a  grant  to 
and  enter  into  a  contract  with,  any  public 
or  private  entity.  Including  any  hospital  that 
has  an  agreement  in  effect  under  sectloo 
1866  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  demonstration  programs 
for  the  placement  of  elderly  persons  In  pri- 
vate homes  as  foster  care  residents.  Elderly 
persons  placed  In  foster  care  homes  under 
this  Act  shall  be  individuals  who 

( 1 )  are  65  years  old  or  older: 

(2)  are  Inpatients  In  a  hospital  or  nursing 
home  but  no  longer  require  Inpatient  care 

(3)  are  ambulatory  and  require  continued 
medical  support  services  or  intermittent 
medical  or  skilled  nursing  care  similar  to  the 
care  provided  in  an  Intermediate  care  facility 
but  who  do  not  require  continuous  skilled 
nursing  .services;  and 

<3)  lack  other  appropriate  residential  ar- 
rangements to  which  they  may  be  discharged 
and  In  which  the  services  needed  will  be 
provided. 

(b)  (1)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  approved 
by,  the  Secretary.  Such  an  application  shall 
be  In  such  form  and  be  submitted  in  such- 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe.  Such  application  shall  provide  as- 
surances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that 

nrL,?''"'*^'  ^^^  '"^^^  ^"<=^  '•sports  and 
provide   such   other   information    respecting 

l^xi^       °''  ''°^^^^  "  ^^  Secretary  may 

Di.rln^'f^*""*'^  "^^  °°*  approve  an  ap- 
S^t?on  ml  ■■  H  ^°^  "^  <=o"»™ct  under  this 
?^  anni?..f.  '^'''^"'"''•"'on  program  unless 
the  appUcation   contains  a   full   description 

uf2rtn^''Tt^  "o**  P'°'»de8  assurances  sat- 
Ufactory  to  the  Secretary,  that  the  program 
will  be  conducted  as  follows: 
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(A)  The  program  establishes  criteria,  con- 
sistent with  subsection  (a),  for  the  selection 
of  persons  who  will  be  placed  in  foster  care 
under  the  program. 

(B)  The  program  establishes  standards  for 
the  families  and  homes  in  which  persons  will 
be  placed  under  the  program.  Including 
standards  to  assure  that — 

(1)  an  excessive  number  of  elderly  per- 
sons are  not  placed  with  any  one  foster 
care  home; 

(U)  members  of  such  foster  care  family 
are  In  good  health  and  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding elderly  persona  placed  with  the  fam- 
ily with  adequate  care  and  services; 

(HI)  each  such  foster  care  family  lives  in 
and  maintains  the  home  in  which  the  per- 
sons are  placed  at  all  times; 

(Iv)  each  such  foster  care  home  provides 
adequate  heat  and  hot  water,  telephone  serv- 
ice, and  handrails  and  other  devices  needed 
for  the  safety  and  mobility  of  such  persons, 
and  meets  such  other  appropriate  stand- 
ards of  physical  condition,  Including  ap- 
propriate fire,  health,  and  safety  standards, 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion; 

(v)  each  such  foster  care  home  is  acces- 
sible to  medical  facilities  in  which  such 
persons  have  received  treatment  and  may 
continue  to  receive  treatment  and  Is  acces- 
sible to  public  transftortatlon; 

(vi)  each  such  foster  care  family  is  not 
totally  dependent  for  financial  support  on 
the  Income  contributed  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  elderly  persons  placed  In  the  home;  and 

(vll)  members  of  such  foster  care  family 
have  received  appropriate  training  with  re- 
spect to  the  care  and  condition  of  the  el- 
derly persons  placed  with  such  family,  in- 
cluding the  identification  of  local  medical 
facilities  that  will  assist  In  meeting  the  med- 
ical needs  of  such  persons. 

(C)  The  program  provides  for  appropriate 
methods  for  the  selection  of  elderly  per- 
sons placed  in  foster  care  and  the  selec- 
tion of  the  foster  care  home  In  which  each 
elderly  person  will  be  placed,  and  such  pro- 
gram specifically  provides  that  no  person  will 
be  placed  in  a  home  or  remain  In  a  home  with 
a  family  without  the  consent  of  such  person 

(D)  The  program  provides  for  the  place- 
ment of  elderly  persons  under  the  program 
in  the  homes  of  blood  relatives  whenever  pos- 
ible  if  the  home  of  such  relatives  meets  the 
applicable  requirements  of  this  Act.  The  pro- 
gram shall  Include  placements  In  homes  of 
relatives  and  placements  in  other  foster  care 
homes  so  that  an  evaluation  of  the  care  In 
both  settings  may  be  made 

(E)  The  program  provides  that  before  an 
elderly  person  is  placed  with  a  home  under 
the  program — 

(I)  the  Institution  from  which  such  per- 
son is  being  discharged  shall  Identify  In  writ- 
ing the  medical,  nurslne,  dietary,  and  social 
needs  of  such  elderly  person: 

(II)  the  program  must  Identify  how  such 
needs  will  be  met  in  the  foster  care  home; 
and 

nil)  the  elderly  person  and  the  family  in 
whose  home  such  person  Is  placed  are  each 
provided  copies  of  such  statements. 

(P)  The  proeram  provides  (directly  or 
through  appropriate  arrangements)  for— 

(I)  assuring  the  twenty-four-hour-a-day 
avaUablllty  of  medical  support  services  to 
elderly  persons  placed  in  homes  under  the 
program; 

( II)  assuring  the  provision  of  other  appro- 
priate support  services  to  such  persons;  and 

(III)  the  regular  monitoring  (not  less  of- 
ten than  monthly)  of  the  condition  of  such 
persons  in  the  homes. 

(O)   The  program  provides  for — 
(i)    a  medical   liaison   team  to  serve  as  a 
liaison  between  local  medical  facilities  and 
the  elderly  persons  participating  in  the  pro- 


gram,  in  order  to   Insure  that   appropriate 
medical   Information  is  provided  between — 

(I)  the  medical  facilities,  physicians,  and 
other  medical  personnel  caring  for  an  elderly 
person  under  the  program,  and 

(II)  the  elderly  person  and  the  family 
caring  for  such  person; 

(11)  such  medical  liaison  team  to  be  ac- 
cessible by  telephone  during  working  hours 
and  to  be  on-call  at  other  hours;  and 

I  Hi)  each  elderly  person  placed  in  a  home 
to  be  visited  by  a  liaison  team  within  three 
days  of  the  date  of  the  placement  in  such 
home  and  monthly  thereafter. 

(H)  The  program  does  not  duplicate,  and 
makes  efficient  use  of.  existing  home  health 
care  and  other  support  services  and  other 
programs  providing  health  care  to  elderly 
persons  In  homes. 

I I  (  The  program  provides  for  appropriate 
methods  for  evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  program  and  the  quality  of  care  and 
services  provided  to  persons  pl{u;ed  in  homes 
under  the  program. 

( J I  The  program  provides  that  the  elderly 
person  placed  In  a  home  contributes  to  the 
cost  of  needed  care  to  the  extent  such  person 
can  do  so  without  unduly  depleting  such 
person's  resources,  the  criteria  for  such  con- 
tribution to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary-. 

(K)  The  program  assures  that  the  persons 
in  whose  home  an  elderly  person  receives 
foster  care  under  the  program  are  compen- 
sated In  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
(h). 

(1)  The  program  provides  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  providing  foster  care  are 
assisted  In  making  arrangements  for  the  care 
of  an  elderly  person  plEu:ed  In  the  home  of 
such  family  when  circumstances  require  that 
alternative   short-term   care   is   necessary. 

(Oil)  In  reviewing  and  approving  appli- 
cations for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  provide  for  the  distribution  of  such 
grants  or  contracts  among  urban  and  rural 
areas. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  contract  made  under 
this  section.  Payments  under  such  grants 
and  contracts  may  be  made  in  advance  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  underpayments  or  overpayments, 
and  in  such  Installments  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  grants 
and  contracts. 

(d)(1)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  that  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  undertaking  in  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  was  miade, 
the  amount  of  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  and  records  of  the 
recipient  of  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
section  that  are  pertinent  to  such  grants 
or  contracts. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  appropriate  entities  with  respect 
to  programs  assisted  under  this  section, 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an  In- 
formation clearinghouse  regarding  foster 
care  programs  available  in  the  United  States. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  dem- 
onstration programs  supported  under  this 
section  and  shall   submit  to  the   Congress, 


not  later  than  January  1,  1984.  a  report  in- 
cluding— 

( 1 )  the  results  of  such  demonstration 
programs; 

( 2 )  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  such  pro- 
grams, including  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  the  quality  of  care  provided 
under  such  programs,  and  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent geographic  settings  on  the  results  of 
such  programs,  particularly  in  comparison 
with  care  provided  to  elderly  persons  in  In- 
termediate care  facilities;  and 

1 3 1  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  have  with  respect  to  the  extension  or 
modification  of  the  authority  provided  un- 
der this  section. 

(h)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations relating  to  the  compensation  to  be 
received  by  persons  in  whose  home  an  elderly 
person  receives  foster  care  under  the  pro- 
gram. 

( 2 )  In  carrying  out  the  demonstration  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  make  foster  care  maintenance 
payments  on  behalf  of  elderly  persons  who 
are  eligible  individuals  under  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

(3)  In  carrying  out  the  demonstration 
programs  under  this  Act  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  to  States  un- 
der title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  amounts  expended  by  such  State 
for  foster  care  maintenance  payments  to 
elderly  persons  who  are  otherwise  eligible  for 
medical  assistance  under  the  State's  plan 
approved  under  such  title  XIX. 

(4)  In  determining  the  amount  of  any 
payment  to  be  made  vmder  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  reasonable 
amount  for  such  foster  care  maintenance 
payments,  and  shall  determine  the  portion 
of  such  reasonable  amount  which  will  be 
taken  Into  account  for  payment  purposes, 
based  upon  such  factors  as  may  be  relevant 
to  the  demonstration  program.  Including  the 
Individual's  ability  to  pay  for  the  foster  care, 
the  diu-ation  or  quality  of  the  foster  care, 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  individual 
would  otherwise  require   institutional   care. 

(5)  Any  foster  care  provided  to  an  indi- 
vidual under  a  demonstration  prograjn 
funded  In  whole  or  In  part  under  this  Act 
shall  not  be  taken  Into  consideration  In  de- 
termining the  eligibility  for.  or  the  amount 
of.  supplemental  security  Income  benefits 
payable  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  or  State  payments  payable  under 
section  1616  of  such  Act  or  under  section  212 
of  Public  Law  93-66.  with  respect  to  such 
Individual. 

(I)(l)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  grants  and  contracts  under  this 
section  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and  $1,500.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30 
1983. 

(2)  Funds  appropriated  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  available  for  the  costs  of 
such  demonstration  programs,  including 
payments  to  persons  In  whose  home  an 
elderly  person  receives  foster  care  under  the 
program  for  providing  such  care.  Such  funds 
shall  be  so  available  with  regard  to  any 
elderly  person  participating  in  the  program. 
Including  elderly  persons  for  whom  the  pay- 
ments under  subsection  ( h ) ,  if  any.  and  the 
•contribution  of  such  elderly  person  to  such 
care,  if  any.  do  not  adequately  compensate 
the  persons  in  whose  home  such  elderly  per- 
son receives  foster  care.« 


By  Mr,  DeCONCINI  (by  request) : 

S.  2604.  A  bill  to  amend  provisions  of 

law  concerned  with  Indian  health  care: 

to    the    Select    Committee    on    Indian 

Affairs. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  that  would  authorize  ap- 


propriations under  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1981  through  1984. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  continua- 
tion of  several  important  Indian  health 
programs.  These  programs — the  recruit- 
ment and  training  of  Indian  health  pro- 
fessionals, the  provision  of  health  serv- 
ices, the  construction  and  renovation  of 
Indian  Health  Service  facilities,  and  the 
provision  of  contract  services  for  urban 
Indians — are  a  vital  part  of  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  "to  meet  the  na- 
tional goal  of  providing  the  highest  pos- 
sible health  status  to  Indians,'"  as  stated 
in  the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement 
Act. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs  has  conducted  hearings  in 
Arizona,  Montana,  and  Washington, 
D.C. — all  dealing  with  Indian  health 
issues.  As  a  result  of  these  hearings.  I 
am  convinced  that  more  than  passing 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  reauthori- 
zation of  this  act.  The  proposals  con- 
tained in  this  bill  should  be  scrutinized 
and  modified  by  the  committee  so  the 
legislation  will  assure  Indians  that,  in- 
deed, the  Congress  intends  to  keep  its 
commitment  made  in  1976 — "of  provid- 
ing the  highest  possible  health  status  to 
Indians."  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Chairman  Melcher  as  the  committee 
considers  extending  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2604  — 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assem.bled. 

SHORT    TtTLE    AND    REFERENCES    IN    ACT 

Section  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Indian  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1980". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  an  amendment 
or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.  unless 
otherwise  specifically  stated. 

INDIAN     HEALTH     MANPOWER 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Title  I  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"APPROPRIATION    AUTHORIZATIONS 

"Sec.  107.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
sections  102,  103,  105,  and  106  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,200,000  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years." 

(2)  Sections  102(c),  103(d),  105(d),  and 
106(b)  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  767(a) 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  for  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing four  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  may  be 
specifically  authorized  by  an  Act  enacted 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section" 
and  Inserting  instead  "$3,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  three  suc- 
ceeding years". 

INDIAK   HEALTH    SERVICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  (1)  Title  II  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sec- 
tion: 


"RURAL    HKALTH    PROJECTS 

"Sec.  202.  The  Secretary  may  provide  sup- 
port for  not  more  than  two  pUot  projects 
providing  outreach  services  to  eligible  In- 
dians residing  in  rural  communities  near 
Indian  reservations.", 

(2)    Section  508  is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  Title  II  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  section  202  the  following  sec- 
tion: 

"appropriation  AtrrHoaiZAnoNS 

"Sec.  203.  For  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  title  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,900,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  three 
succee<Ung   fiscal   years". 

(2)  (A)  The  first  sentence  of  section  301(a) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)" 
and  inserting  instead  "this  title". 

(B)  The  second  sentence  of  section  201(a) 
IS  amended  by  striking  out  "section"  and  in- 
serting instead  "title". 

(C)  Section  201(b)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  everything  after  •seven-ftscal-year 
period""  the  first  place  It  occurs  and  Insert- 
ing instead  a  period. 

(D)  Section  201(c)  (7)  is  repealed. 

INDIAN    HEALTH    rACrLmES 

Sec.  4.  (a)(1)  Section  301  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  subsection: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $26,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years."'. 

(2)  (A)  Section  301(a)  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "or   (d)""  after  ""subsection    (b)'". 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 301(b)  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  the  last  sentence. 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  302(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "specifically  au- 
thorized in  an  Act  enacted  after  this  Act" 
and    Inserting    instead    ""necessary". 

CBRAN     INDIAN      HEALTH     SERVICES 

Sec.  5.  Section  506  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""and""  after  ""1979, "•. 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  $8,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal  years"  after 
"■1980".» 


ByMr.PRESSLER: 

S.  2605.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  with  respect  to 
the  bribery  provisions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  in- 
creases the  penalties  for  Members  of 
Congress  convicted  of  bribery  in  con- 
junction with  their  official  duties. 

While  I  harbor  no  illusions  that  such 
changes  in  our  Criminal  Code  will  root 
out  all  official  evil.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
hope  that  such  legislation  will  serve  as 
a  vehicle  for  consideration  of  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  tough  fact  is  that  it  is  as  difficult 
to  eliminate  corruption  in  Congress  as  it 
is  in  society  generally.  Perhaps  the  bot- 
tom line  of  all  this  is  realizing  that  Con- 
gress is  truly  a  reflection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Congress  is  made  up  of  men 
and  women  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
many  nationalities  and  religious  origins 
There  is  corruption  in  every  field  of 
work.  There  should  not  be  but  there  is. 
I  do  not  beheve  we  should  accept  this 
situation,  however,  without  a  fight  We 
must  expose  corruption  wherever  it  is 
and  do  our  best  every  day  to  combat  it. 

In  reality,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  men  and  women  in  Congress  are 
extremely    hard    working    and    honest. 
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private  sector   and  frequently   are  de-  ment  are  unprecedented.  Evidence  gath- 
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Kama  River  truck  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  continuing  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  brutal  subjugation  of  Afghanis- 
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that  responsibility  for  regulating  strate- 
gic trade  i.5   dispersed  throughout   the 


sidiaries  must   abide  by  that  decision. 
Otherwise  both  our  allies  and  adversaries 
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commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union— nor 
am  I  satisfied  that  the  Commerce  De- 
nnrtmpnt  can  be  relied  unon  to  adminis- 
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Many  sacrifice  lucrative  careers  in  the 
private  sector  and  frequently  are  de- 
prived of  time  from  their  families  be- 
cause of  devotion  to  public  affairs.  In 
recent  years  with  the  workload  ever 
increasing  and  public  esteem  ever  de- 
creasing, a  number  of  those  dedicated 
officials  have  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election. The  loss  of  these  experienced 
people  will  be  felt  by  the  Nation. 

This  being  said,  the  public  is  entitled 
to  see  quick  action  taken  against  wrong- 
doers. Members  of  Congress  must  not 
be  allowed  to  get  away  with  bribery. 
Already  evidence  is  being  presented  to 
grand  juries  by  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities regarding  the  ABSCAM  matter. 
The  public  also  rightfully  demands 
that  Congress  itself  take  measures  to 
pohce  itself.  The  Constitution  gives  Con- 
gress alone  the  power  to  expel  Members. 
The  present  criminal  investigation  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  however, 
places  Congressional  Ethics  Committees 
in  a  difficult  position.  Unless  they  wish 
to  jeopardize  the  evidence  gathered 
against  Congressmen  by  the  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  in  the  executive  branch, 
the  committees  must  wait  to  receive  this 
material  after  possible  grand  jury  action 
and  or  trials  have  been  completed.  This 
could  take  6  months  to  a  year. 

The  difficulty  is  that  most  reforms 
seem  to  go  to  the  symptoms  of  crime: 
they  do  not  touch  on  the  cause.  Others 
have  suggested  that  terms  of  office  be 
limited,  for  example  six  terms  for  the 
House  and  two  terms  for  the  Senate. 
However,  in  looking  at  some  of  the  scan- 
dals of  recent  years,  including  ABSCAM. 
many  of  those  mentioned  have  only  been 
in  Congress  a  relatively  short  time.  It  is 
not  necessarily  the  case  that  seniority 
corrupts.  The  last  round  of  anticorrup- 
tion  legislation  following  Watergate  has 
not  been  the  answer.  The  reforms  on 
reporting  and  disclosure  have  in  many 
cases  only  added  to  costs,  burdens,  and 
paperwork  of  being  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress. And  perversely,  these  regulations 
have  discouraged  some  able  people  from 
running  for  Congress. 

The  present  situation  is  further 
muddled,  however,  by  the  emergence  of 
several  separate  but  not  unrelated  diffi- 
cult issues. 

Inquiry  is  already  centering  on  the 
methods  used  by  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. Simply  because  the  techniques 
employed  are  similar  to  those  used 
against  hoods  and  pett>  thieves  does  not 
mean  they  are  inappropriate  to  snare 
Congressmen.  In  previous  undercover 
sting  operations,  however,  agents  inves- 
tigated crimes  which  had  already  oc- 
curred, rather  than  creating  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  might  occur. 
Several  legal  experts  have  suggested  that 
the  latter  technique  may  be  in  violation 
of  constitutional  guarantees,  thus  pos- 
sibly barring  a  criminal  conviction. 

The  politicians  involved  in  the 
ABSCAM  sting  have  not  yet  been  in- 
dicted, let  alone  tried.  Like  other  citizens 
they  are  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
proven  otherwise.  It  should  be  noted 
however,  that  elected  officials  suffer 
greater  damage  to  their  careers  than 
other  individuals,  by  mere  implication 
In  illegal  activities,  even  should  they  be 
acquitted.  This  leads  to  the  next  point 


The  wholesale  leaks  from  the  Govern- 
ment are  unprecedented.  Evidence  gath- 
ered during  criminal  investigations  is 
normally  closely  guarded  and  not  dis- 
closed before  trial.  In  this  present  situa- 
tion, great  detail  was  somehow  released 
before  grand  jury  action  and  received 
wide  media  attention.  Inquiry  should  be 
made  as  to  how  this  came  about  and 
why. 

After  the  facts  of  the  present  inves- 
tigation have  been  sifted.  Congress  must 
renew  its  determination  to  set  its  houses 
in  order. 

Whether  or  not  criminal  convictions 
result,  Congress  has  the  power  to  dis- 
cipline its  Members  and  to  revise  the 
criminal  statutes.  Examples  of  penalties 
for  wrongdoing  imposed  in  other  democ- 
racies should  be  studied  for  possible 
apphcation  in  our  country.  Japan,  for 
example,  requires  the  automatic  loss  of 
membership  for  a  member  of  the  Diet 
convicted  of  certain  offenses.  The  Neth- 
erlands provides  that  penalties  for  of- 
fenses be  increased  by  one-third  if  com- 
mitted by  members  of  parliament. 

After  appropriate  judicial  action  is 
taken  in  the  immediate  crisis.  Congress 
must  address  itself  again  to  strengthen- 
ing its  standards  of  rectitude  and  im- 
proving its  internal  institutions  and 
processes  chiefly  through  actions  of  its 
Ethics  Committees  and  possible  revisions 
of  present  statutes.  We  must  restore  the 
public's  faith  that  the  Nations  business 
is  being  conducted  honestly.* 


ByMr.  GARN: 

S.  2606.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade,  to  transfer  the  func- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  un- 
der the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

OmCE    OF    STRATEGIC   TRADE   ACT   OF    1980 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  reorganize  and 
consolidate  export  control  responsibih- 
ties  in  Government.  As  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act,  I  have  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  failure 
of  the  executive  branch  to  prevent  the 
flow  of  strategic  technology  to  adversary 
countries.  Congress  has  heard  repeated 
testimony  from  expert  witnesses,  both 
from  within  and  outside  of  Government, 
that  the  fragile  technological  lead  whicli 
we  enjoy  over  the  Soviet  Union  is  shrink- 
ing. 

What  remains  of  our  once  vaunted 
military  superiority,  on  which  our  na- 
tional security  increasingly  depends,  is 
in  part  being  whittled  away  through  a 
wide  variety  of  technology  transfer 
mechanisms.  It  is  well  documented  that 
technology  which  the  Soviet  Union  can- 
not develop,  will  be  bought  from  the 
West,  and  technologj-  which  the  Soviets 
cannot  buy  will  be  stolen. 

Furthermore,  considerable  amounts  of 
dual -use  technology  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses have  been  systematically  diverted 
to  the  Soviet  militarj-  Vehicles  built  at 
the  United  States  designed  and  financed 


Kama  River  truck  plant  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  continuing  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port the  brutal  subjugation  of  Afghanis- 
tan. Missile  launchers  and  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  from  the  Soviet  Union's 
ZIL  truck  complex — which  has  also  re- 
ceived U.S.  computers  and  machine 
tools — are  not  only  utilized  by  the  Soviet 
militarj',  but  are  sent  to  their  allies 
throughout  the  world,  including  Cuba. 
South  Yemen,  and  S>Tia. 

Various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  regulating  the  flow  of  strategic 
trade  with  adversary  nations  to  insure 
1  hat  equipment  and  know-how  is  not  im- 
properly used  once  it  has  been  sold  to 
them.  The  practices  and  procedures  by 
which  such  trade  is  regulated  have  been 
repeatedly  criticized  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  even  by  some  of 
the  agencies  which  participate  in  the 
export  licensing  system,  such  as  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  re- 
cent years,  the  Commerce  Department, 
which  has  the  lead  responsibility  in  ex- 
port licensing,  has  failed  to  protect  ade- 
quately the  national  security  of  the 
United  States — frequently  allowing  its 
strong  export  promotion  bias  to  over- 
whelm its  national  security  responsibili- 
ties. Even  today  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment is  unclear,  with  respect  to  DOD's 
recommendations  to  revoke  licenses  for 
the  shipment  of  spare  parts  of  the  ZIL 
complex  and  other  Soviet  facilities 
known  to  produce  military  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  export 
licensing  system  does  not  serve  anyone 
well.  The  business  community  is  frus- 
trated by  a  lack  of  clear  policy  guidance 
and  confused  by  a  licensing  system  which 
involves  several  agencies,  each  with  its 
own  priorities.  All  to  often  a  simple  re- 
quest to  export  becomes  trapped  in  inter- 
agency rivalry  and  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures that  take  months  to  resolve. 

The  taxpayer  is  frustrated  because  he 
is  paying  the  price  for  a  cumbersome 
bureaucracy  which  does  not  give  him 
his  money's  worth.  In  addition,  to  the 
extent  that  the  Commerce  Department, 
in  its  desire  to  increase  U.S.  exports,  fails 
to  weigh  adequately  the  national  security 
implications  of  any  particular  sale,  then 
our  own  defense  costs  must  increase  in 
future  years  as  we  strive  to  overcome 
such  licensing  errors. 

A  striking  example  of  the  costs  all  of  us 
will  have  to  pay  can  be  seen  in  the  sale 
of  the  Centalign-B  miniature  ball  bear- 
ing grinder  machines  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  sale  of  these  machines  was  denied  to 
the  Soviets  for  approximately  11  years, 
on  the  grounds  that  ball  bearings  pro- 
duced by  the  Centalign-B  would  have  a 
vast  military  potential.  However,  during 
the  early  seventies,  the  sale  of  164  of 
these  machines  was  approved. 

According  to  the  Defense  Department, 
the  ball  bearings  produced  by  the  Cen- 
talign-B machines  may  be  used  by  the 
Soviets  in  many  military  applications 
where  precision  inertial  gtiidance  is 
crucial,  such  as  MIRV  technology,  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense,  cruise  missiles, 
air-to-air  missiles  and  ship  navigation 
system. 
The  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  fact 
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that  responsibility  for  regulating  strate- 
gic trade  i.5  dispersed  throughout  the 
executive  branch.  Although  the  Com- 
merce  Department's   Office   of    Export 


sidiaries  must  abide  by  that  decision. 
Otherwise  both  our  allies  and  adversaries 
will  continue  to  doubt  our  resolve  in  these 
matters.  The  OST  woiUd  therefore  as- 
sume responsibility  for  the  physical  in- 


commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union— nor 
am  I  satisfied  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment can  be  relied  upon  to  adminis- 
ter the  new  guidelines  properly,  if  only 
because  their  track  record  in  these  mat- 
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overlapping  and  sometimes  conflicting 
responsibilities.  In  addition,  the  OEA  has 
been  treated  as  an  unwanted  stepchild 
by  the  Commerce  Department.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  OEA  has  been  de- 
prived ot  the  resources  to  do  its  job. 
and  its  dedicated  staff  have  been  sub- 
jected to  bureaucratic  harassment  from 
above,  as  noted  in  a  recent  report  by  the 
Office  of  the  Special  Counsel,  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

The  GAO  has  recommended  consoh- 
dation  of  export  licensing  functions 
within  a  single  agency.  My  legislation 
would  accomplish  this  by  establishing  an 
independent  Office  of  Strategic  Trade, 
which  would  maintain  the  commodity 
control  list  (CCD,  now  administered  by 
the  Commerce  Department.  Other  agen- 
cies in  Government,  however,  would  still 
be  part  of  this  streamlined  decisionmak- 
ing process.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Trade 
or  OST  would  receive  the  initial  applica- 
tion for  the  license  to  export,  and  dis- 
tribute that  request  to  other  agencies  for 
their  consideration  and  review.  The 
other  agencies  would  continue  to  have 
full  participation  in  the  review  process. 

As  provided  in  the  1979  amendments 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Defense  could 
not  be  overridden  in  the  review  process. 
Were  the  OST  to  approve  a  license  ap- 
plication over  the  objection  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  question  would  then 
go  to  the  President  for  resolution. 

The  OST  would  also  receive  explicit 
statutory  authority  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  coordinating  com- 
mittee for  multilateral  export  controls 
(CoCom).  which  consists  of  the  NATO 
countries  i  minus  Iceland,  plus  Japan  i. 
Presently  these  negotiations  are  handled 
by  the  State  Department,  but  OST  rep- 
resentation is  also  essential  if  American 
businessmen  are  not  to  be  disadvantaged 
by  our  efforts  to  obtain  the  cooperation 
of  our  allies  in  the  control  process.  This 
would  be  essential  if  the  sanctions  re- 
cently announced  by  President  Carter, 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  are  to  be 
Implemented  effectively. 

The  OST  would  also  assume  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  of  the  munitfons 
list,  currently  administered  by  the  State 
Department,  which  regulates  the  flow  of 
purely  military  technology  to  other  na- 
tions. The  OST  would  therefore  admin- 
ister the  full  range  of  technologies  con- 
tained on  the  munitions  list,  as  well  as 
the  commodity  control  list,  so  that  dupli- 
cation between  the  lists  could  be  grad- 
ually eliminated. 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  the  OST 
will  allow  the  U.S.  Government  to  up- 
grade its  compliance  efforts,  which  was 
strongly  recommended  by  the  GAO.  Once 
a  decision  has  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  national  security,  human  rights  or 
other  grounds  not  to  sell  a  particular 
technology  to  a  particular  country,  all 
U.S.  companies  and  their  oversea  sub- 


U.S.  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  last  year  Congress 
allowed  a  reorganization  plan  to  take 
effect,  which  established  a  new  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Trade.  Congress 
also  passed  the  new  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979.  But  I  must  emphasize 
that  these  were  only  preliminary  steps  in 
the  right  direction.  My  legislation  does 
not  affect  the  streamhning  of  licensing 
procedures  contained  in  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  What  it  does, 
is  to  remove  the  Office  of  Export  Admin- 
istration from  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment and  establish  it  as  an  independent 
entity  within  the  executive  branch,  and 
thereby  ease  the  implementation  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

There  have  been  suggestions  that  OEA 
be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
if  national  security  concerns  need  to  be 
emphasized.  I  considered  this  approach, 
but  rejected  it  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  OEA  could  become  too  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  specific  focus  of  the  DOD, 
as  today  it  is  by  that  of  the  Commerce 
Departm.ent,  with  its  export  promotion 
bias.  International  trade  is  a  high  stakes 
game  for  the  United  States,  and  one 
which  we  carmot  afford  to  lose.  F\)r  this 
reason,  the  OST  must  remain  independ- 
ent, and  capable  of  implementing  export 
control  policy  as  intended  by  Congress 
and  the  President,  so  that  this  policy  can 
not  be  undermined,  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  have  always  been  committed 
to  the  principle  of  free  trade.  In  addi- 
tion. I  have  always  believed  that  when 
it  comes  to  government,  "less  is  better" 
and  that  overextended  and  overlapping 
bureaucracies  are  only  a  hindrance  to  ef- 
fective, efficient  government.  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  have  introduced  today 
will  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos  that  now 
characterizes  the  efforts  of  the  executive 
branch  to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  mat- 
ters of  strategic  trade. 

In  a  recent  article  appearing  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  entitled  "Russian 
Know-How, "  it  was  stated  that: 

As  competition  overshadows  cooperation 
(between  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union)  one 
battleground  emerges  as  critical.  It  Is  tech- 
nology. How  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union 
fare  In  economics,  defense  and  even  world 
prestige  In  the  future  will  depend  Increas- 
ingly on  their  scientific  and  Industrial 
innovation. 

Now  as  a  result  of  the  blatant  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  President  Car- 
ter has  announced  the  completion  of  a 
review,  whose  guidelines  will  govern  the 
nature  of  our  trading  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
the  new  set  of  guidelines  will  be  that 
much  more  effective  than  the  old  guide- 
lines were  in  controlling  the  fiow  of  na- 
tional security  sensitive  technology  and 


tegic 

security  interests  have  been  persistently 
disregarded  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, in  the  name  of  export  promotion 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
would  place  a  total  trade  embargo  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  until  their  combat  troops 
and  support  units  are  withdrawn  from 
Afghanistan.  This  is  strong  medicine, 
but  perhaps  necessary. 

I  do  wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
over  the  past  10  years,  various  adminis- 
trations have  attempted  to  use  trade 
policy  to  lure  the  Soviet  Union  into  new- 
cooperation  in  international  relations, 
and  that  during  the  period  of  detente, 
this  countrj-  came  too  close  to  throwing 
caution  to  the  winds,  in  the  area  of  stra- 
tegic East-West  trade.  It  is  time  to  stop 
and  take  a  look  at  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going.  The  legislation 
I  have  introduced  will  establish  a  mech- 
anism by  which  normal  and  peaceful 
trade  with  all  countries  of  the  world  can 
be  conducted,  and  through  which  the 
security  of  this  country  will  be  in  no  way 
diminished. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  well  as  a  recent  aitlcle 
appearing  in  Newsweek,  which  provides 
an  excellent  analysis  on  how  the  Western 
Nations  "are  funding  two  defense  budg- 
ets— their  own  and  the  Kremlin's." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2606 
Be  it  enacted  bj/  tne  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatwes    of    the    United    States    of 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLK 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the 
"Office  of  Strategic  Trade  Act  of  1980". 

STATEMENT    OF    PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
th&t: 

(1)  The  failure  to  control  the  transfer  of 
national  security  sensitive  technology  and 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries  which  are  subject  to  export  con- 
trols for  reasons  of  national  security  or  for- 
eign policy,  has  led  to  the  significant  Im- 
provement of  Soviet  bloc  military  capabili- 
ties, thereby  enabling  it  to  pose  a  greater 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
its  allies  and  other  friendly  nations. 

(2)  Transfers  of  this  kind  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  Increases  in  the  defense  budget 
of  the  United  States. 

(3)  This  failure  to  control  the  export  of 
national  security  sensitive  technology  and 
commodities  is  attributed  to  the  dlflusloD 
of  decisionmaking  responsibilities  regarding 
strategic  trade  matters  throughout  several 
Federal  agencies. 

(4)  It  has  been  established  that  because 
of  the  overlapping  and  frequently  confusing 
responsibilities  of  the  many  Federal  agen- 
cies that  administer  controls  over  strategic 
trade,  the  United  States  export  control  sys- 
tem serves  neither  national  security  nor  ex- 
port Interests  well. 

(5)  Therefore.  In  order  to  maintain  both 
an   efficient    and   equitable   system   for   the 
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^?„*r^'  ^L'^^^°'"t,^?'^^^  sensitive  tech-  for  license  applications  and  submit  such 
uology  and  commo<lltles.  it  is  necessary  to  documents  to  the  Interagency  Operating 
;^r^ro".t'.L^  rHrr.r>,l-!f>!°rf.^:      committee  for  review  In  I^duZ  t^e^il^l 
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thereof  affected  by  this  Act.  to  make  such 
additional  Incidental  dispositions  of  person- 
nel,   assets,    liabilities,    contracts,    ornnprtv 
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sentatlon  of  technical  positions   (Including     vested  or  delegated  by  statute,  as  the  Dlrec-      That  message  was  played  again  last  week 
those  of  military  and  strategic  significance)      tor.  In  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the      when  Soviet  President  Leonid  Breztmev  met 
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control  of  national  security  sensitive  tech- 
nology and  commodities,  it  is  necessary  to 
consolidate  the  functions  and  decisionmak- 
ing authorities  to  be  found  throughout  the 
executive  branch,  into  an  Independent  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  TYade. 

ESTABLISHMENT 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  U  established  as  an  In- 
dependent executive  agency  an  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Office")  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  of  Strategic  Trade  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Director")  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  serve  for  a  term  of  two  vears.  The  Office 
of  Strategic  Trade  shall  be  administered,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Director.  The  Director  shall  exercise  aU  of 
the  executive  and  administrative  func- 
tions and  authorities  transferred  to  the  Of- 
fice of  Strategic  Trade  by  this  Act.  The  Di- 
rector or  his  designee  shall  act  as  Chairman 
of  the  Interagency  Operating  Committee, 
which  shall  consist  of  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

lb)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade  an  Ex- 
porter Services  Facility  which  shall  act  as 
liaison  with  the  business  community  and 
shall  receive  and  respond  to  Inquiries  from 
the  public  or  Interested  persons. 

OTHER    PRINCIPAL    OFFICERS 

Sec  4.  (a)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  an 
Operations  Division  which  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Deputy  Director  for  Operations.  It  shall  be 
the  function  of  the  Deputy  Director  for  Op- 
erations to  process  Incoming  applications  for 
e-tport  licenses,  to  disseminate  such  appli- 
cations to  the  licensing  division  for  evalua- 
tion, and  to  forward  approved  licenses  to  the 
applicant  In  addition,  the  Operations  Divi- 
sion shall  monitor  conformity  of  export  ap- 
plications and  licenses  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  applicable  to  them.  The  Opera- 
tions Division  shall  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  the  Director  mav  determine  to  be 
appropriate  which  were  carried  out  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  bv  the  Office  of 
Export  Administrations  Operating  Division 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  Com- 
pliance Division  which  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Deputy  Director  for  Compliance  and  which 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  performed  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  by  the  Office 
of  ExDort  Administrations  Compliance  Divi- 
sion. The  Compliance  Division  shall  also  con- 
duct all  physical  Inspections  for  all  con- 
trolled Items,  and  shall  monitor  overseas 
compliance  with  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979.  and  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  individual  export  licenses 

ici  There  shall  be  in  the  Office  a  CoCom 
D  Vision  which  Shan  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Director  for  CoCom  Affaire  and  which  shall 
carry  out  functions  relating  to  the  represen- 
of  i°M.f  ^'^^""=»'  positions  (including  those 
of  military  and  strategic  significance)  fn  con- 
dor ^..n''*'  '^^  Coordinating  Committee 
for  Multilateral  Export  Controls  (CoCom). 
The  CoCom  Division  shall  also  provide  ren- 
resentatlves  to  the  Department  of  State  to 
aaslst  in  negotiations  with  other  members 
of  the  Coordinating  Committee. 

(d)  There  shaU  be  in  the  Office  a  Ucenslng 
D  Vision  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
^^IT>!,  '°'  ^'^^"^"^g  ^nd  Which  Shan  be  re- 

ofTn^  °  T  °""""°^  '°'  ^^^  evaluation 
of  criteria  and  establishment  of  policy  relat- 

comr°on.V°rr'.°'"'^'  '°"''°'  "^^  "munitions 
.?^,  "•  '°''«'^n  tjolicv  controls  and  short 
supply  controls.  The  Licensing  Division  shall 
prepare  draft  documents  and  license  criteria 
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for  license  applications  and  submit  such 
documents  to  the  Interagency  Operating 
Committee  for  review  In  addition  there  shall 
be  within  the  Licensing  Division— 

(1 )  an  Office  of  the  Operating  Committee, 
which  shall  disseminate  license  documents 
from  the  licensing  officers  to  the  Interagency 
committee  members,  specify  deadlines,  col- 
lect responses  and  recommendations  from 
the  respective  agencies,  summarize  each 
agency  position  for  the  Office  of  the  Direc- 
tor, and  prepare  cases  for  review  bv  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Review  Board: 

(2)  an  OflSce  of  Computer  Ucenslng,  which 
shall  prepare  draft  documents  analyzing  cri- 
teria for  licensing  with  respect  to  computers 
In  accordance  with  the  commodity  control 
list: 

(3)  an  Office  of  Capital  Goods  Licensing 
which  shall  prepare  draft  documents 
analyzing  criteria  for  licensing  with  respect 
to  capital  goods  in  accordance  with  the 
commodity  control  list; 

(4)  an  Office  of  Electronics,  which  shall 
prepare  draft  documents  analyzing  criteria 
for  licensing  with  respect  to  the  field  of  elec- 
tronics in  accordance  with  the  commodity 
control  list: 

(6)  an  Office  of  Short  Supply  Licensing 
which  shall  prepare  draft  documents 
analyzing  criteria  for  licensing  with  respect 
to  the  field  of  short  supplies; 

(6)  an  Office  of  Munitions  Control  which 
shall  carry  out  the  functions  formerly  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  State  s  Office 
of  Munitions  Control  in  maintaining  the 
munitions  control  list; 

(7)  an  Office  of  Technological  Data  which 
shall  monitor  and  review  the  transfer  of  un- 
embodled  technology  and  knowledge 
through  cultural  exchange,  educational,  or 
other  programs  or  means; 

(8)  an  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
which  shall  monitor  and  review  exports 
under  general  licenses  to  determine  whether 
items  should  be  added  to  or  deleted  from 
commodity  control  lists,  to  assess  foreign 
availability  and  comparability,  and  to  make 
periodic  (not  less  often  than  quarterly) 
specific  recommendations,  regarding  addi- 
tions or  deletions  from  the  commodity  con- 
trol list  to  the  Deputy  Director  for  Ucenslng- 
and  ^ 

(9)  an  Office  of  Foreign  Policy  Controls 
which  shall  formulate  and  maintain  the  list 
of  foreign  policy  controls,  in  consultation 
with  the  Export  Administration  Review 
Board. 

(e)  There  shall  be  In  the  Office  a  General 
Counsel. 

TRANSFER    OF    FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  5  There  are  transferred  to  the  Office 
Of  Strategic  Trade  the  following  functions 
and  authorities : 

(1)  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
pursuant  to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979; 

(2)  those  of  the  Office  of  East-West  Trade 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
the  munitions  list  pursuant  to  the  Arms 
H^xport  Control  Act; 

(3)  those  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  relating  to  the  physical  inspection  of 
exports  not  covered  by  the  commodity  con- 
trol list;  and 

(4)  such  other  functions  and  authorities. 
not  specifically  or  otherwise  vested  or  dele- 
gated by  statute,  as  the  Director,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  determine  to  be 
appropriate. 

INCIDENTAL     TRANSFERS 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  in  consultation  with 
the  Director,  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  such  determinations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary with  regard  to  the  transfer  of  functions 
which  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  an  agency, 
commission    or    other    body,    or    component 


thereof  affected  by  this  Act,  to  make  such 
additional  incidental  dispositions  of  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held,  used,  arising  from,  availa- 
ble to  or  to  be  made  available  in  connec- 
tion with  the  functions  transferred  by  this 
Act,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AtTTHORITY     OF     THE     DEPARTMENT     OF    DEFENSE 

Sec.  7.  The  Department  of  Defense  shall 
retain  all  review  and  veto  authorities  au- 
thorized under  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979. 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  5313  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  Item:  "Director  of 
Strategic  Trade". 

(b)  Section  5315  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Deputy  Directors.  Office  of  Strategic  Trade 
(4).". 

EFFECTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  takes  effect  upon  the 
expiration  of  60  days  after  enactment. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  provides  that  the  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  "Office  of  Strategic  Trade  Act  of 
1980." 

Section  2  contains  the  Statement  of  Pur- 
pose, which  states  that  our  failure  to  con- 
trol the  transfer  of  national  security  sensi- 
tive technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
controlled  countries  has  led  to  a  significant 
Improvement  !r,  Soviet  Bloc  mllltan,-  capa- 
bilities. In  addition,  because  of  the  overlap- 
ping and  frequently  confusing  responslbiil- 
tles  of  the  many  federal  agencies  that  ad- 
minister controls  over  strategic  trade,  the 
U.S.  export  control  system  serves  neither 
national  security  nor  export  Interests  well. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient 
and  equitable  export  control  system.  It  is 
necessary  to  consolidate  the  functions  and 
decision  making  authorities  to  be  found 
throughout  the  executive  branch,  into  an 
independent  Office  of  Strategic  Trade. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  establishment 
of   'in   Office  of  Strategic  Trade. 

Section  3  Subsection  (ai  states  that  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade  shall  be  an  In- 
dependent executive  agency,  to  be  headed 
by  a  Director,  who  shall  be  appointed  bv  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  for 
a  two  year  term  of  office. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  an  Exporter 
Services  Facility,  within  the  Office  of  the  Di- 
rector, to  act  as  a  liaison  with  the  buslne.ss 
community  and  other  Interested  parties. 

Section  4  provides  for  the  various  func- 
tional Divisions  within  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Trade,  as  well  as  for  their  principal  officers 

Subsection  4(a)  provides  for  an  Opera- 
tions Division,  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy 
Director  for  Operations.  The  Operations  Di- 
vision will  process  incoming  export  license 
applications  to  be  disseminated  to  the  Ll- 
cen.sing  Division  for  evaluation.  In  addition, 
the  Operations  Division  shall  monitor  con- 
formity of  export  applications  and  licenses 
with  U.S.  law. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  a  Compliance 
Division,  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director 
for  Compliance.  The  Compliance  Division 
shall  carry  out  all  functions  that  were  for- 
merly performed  by  the  Office  of  Export  Ad- 
ministration's Compliance  Division.  The 
Compliance  Division  shall  also  conduct  all 
physical  inspections  for  controlled  items,  and 
shall  monitor  overseas  compliance  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  a  CoCom  Di- 
vision, to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director 
for  CoCom  Affairs.  The  CoCom  Division  shall 
assist    the   Department    of   State,   in    repre- 
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sentatlon  of  technical  positions  (Including 
those  of  military  and  strategic  significance) 
at  CoCom. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  for  a  Ucenslng 
Division,  to  be  headed  by  a  Deputy  Director 
for  Ucenslng.  The  Ucenslng  Division  shaU 
be  responsible  to  the  Director  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  criteria  and  establishment  of  policy 
relating  to  the  Commodity  Control  List,  Mu- 
nitions Control  List,  Foreign  Policy  Con- 
trols, and  Short  Supply  Controls.  The  Licens- 
ing Division  shsdl  also  prepare  draft  docu- 
ments and  license  criteria  for  license  appli- 
cations, to  be  submitted  to  the  interagency 
Operating  Committee  for  review. 

Subsection  (d)  (1)  provides  for  an  Office  of 
the  Operating  Committee,  within  the  Licens- 
ing Division,  which  shall  disseminate  license 
documents  from  the  Ucenslng  officers  to  the 
Interagency  committee  members,  specify 
deadlines,  collect  responses  and  recommen- 
dations from  the  respective  agencies,  sum- 
marize each  agency  position  for  the  Office 
of  the  Director,  and  prepare  cases  for  review 
by  the  Export  Administration  Review  board 

Subsection  ( d )  ( 2 )  provides  an  Office  of 
Computer  Licensing,  which  shall  prepare 
draft  documents  analyzing  criteria  for  li- 
censing with  respect  to  computers  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Commodity  Control  List. 

Subsection  (d)(3)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Capital  Goods  Licensing  which  shall  pre- 
pare draft  docvmients  analyzing  criteria  for 
licensing  with  respect  to  capital  goods  In 
accordance  with  the  Commodity  Control  List 

Subsection  (d)(4)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Hectronlcs.  which  shall  prepare  draft 
documents  analyzing  criteria  for  licensing 
with  respect  to  the  field  of  electronics  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Commodity  Control  List. 

Subsection  (d)  (5)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Short  Supply  Ucenslng  which  shall  pre- 
pare draft  documents  analyzing  criteria  for 
licensing  with  respect  to  the  field  of  short 
supplies. 

Subsection  (d)  (6)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Munitions  Control  which  shall  carry  out 
the  functions  formerly  carried  out  by  the 
Department  of  State's  Office  of  Munitions 
Control  in  maintaining  the  munitions  con- 
trol list. 

Subsection  (d)  (7)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Technological  Data  which  shall  monitor 
and  review  the  transfer  of  unembodled  tech- 
nology and  knowledge  through  cultural  ex- 
change, educational,  or  other  programs  or 
means. 

Subsection  (d)  (8)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  which  shall  moni- 
tor and  review  exports  under  general  licenses 
to  determine  whether  items  should  be  added 
to  or  deleted  from  Commodity  Control  Usts. 
to  assess  foreign  availability  and  compara- 
bility, and  to  make  periodic  (not  less  often 
than  quarterly)  specific  recommendations, 
regarding  additions  or  deletions  from  the 
commodity  control  list  to  the  Deputy  Direc- 
tor for  Ucenslng. 

Subsection  (d)  (9)  provides  for  an  Office 
of  Foreign  Policy  Controls  which  shall  form- 
ulate and  maintain  the  list  of  foreign  policy 
controls,  in  consultation  with  the  Export 
Administration  Review  Board. 

Subsection  (e)  states  that  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Trade  shall  have  a  General  Counsel. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  transfer  of  the 
following  and  authorities  from  other  agencies 
to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade :  ( I )  those  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979;  (2)  those 
of  the  Office  of  East-West  Trade  of  the  De- 
partmfent  of  State  virith  respect  to  the  Muni- 
tions List  pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act;  (3)  those  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  relating  to  the  physical  Inspection  of 
exports  not  controlled  by  the  Commodity 
Control  List;  and  (4)  other  such  functions 
and  authorities,  not  specifically  or  otherwise 


vested  or  delegated  by  statute,  as  the  Direc- 
tor, in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
OMB,  determines  to  be  appropriate 

Section  6  provides  for  incidental  transfers 
to  be  made  to  the  Office  of  Strategic  Trade, 
as  authorized  by  the  Director  of  the  OMB. 
in  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade.  Determinations  are 
to  be  made  regarding  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions which  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by  an 
agency,  commission  or  body,  or  component 
thereof  affected  by  this  Act,  to  make  such 
additional  incidental  dispositions  of  person- 
nel, assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property, 
reconls.  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, authorizations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  held.  used,  available  or  to  be 
made  available  in  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  Act, 

Section  7  states  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  shall  retain  all  review  and  veto  au- 
thorities, and  its  mandate  to  develop  a  list 
of  militarily  critical  technologies,  as  au- 
thorized in  Sections  5  and  10  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979. 

Section  8  amends  the  U.S.  Code  where 
necessary. 

Section  8  subsection  (a)  states  that  Sec- 
tion 5313  of  title  5,  U.S.  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
item:  "Director  of  Strategic  Trade  "  and  pro- 
vides the  Director  with  a  Position  II  salary 
( e.g.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense) . 

Subsection  ib)  states  that  Section  6315  of 
such  title  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "I>eputy  Directors. 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade  (4),"  and  provides 
each  Deputy  Director  with  a  Position  IV 
salary  (e.g.  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense) . 

Section  9  states  that  this  Act  will  take  ef- 
fect 60  days  after  its  enactment. 

The  Embargo  Is  Failing 
(By  Arnaud  de  Borchgrave) 

Soon  after  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  a 
Belgian  industrialist  asked  his  country's  For- 
eign Minister.  Henri  Slmonet.  whether  his 
firm  should  slow  down  its  construction  of  a 
huge  chemical  complex  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
Replied  Slmonet:  "No.  keep  going."  In  Paris 
two  weeks  ago,  Dzhermen  Gvlshlana,  a  top 
Soviet  trade  negotiator  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Prime  Minister  Aleksel  Kosygln,  held  three 
days  of  talks  with  French  economic  officials. 
Their  decision :  full  speed  ahead  toward  the 
goal  of  trebling  Franco-Soviet  trade  by  1986. 

The  U.S.  contlnutes  to  hope  that  Western 
Europe  will  follow  its  lead  in  Imposing  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  the  Soviet  Union  as  pun- 
ishment for  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  But 
the  embargo  on  high-technology  trade  isn't 
holding.  Recently.  Lawrence  Brady,  a  former 
US.  Commerce  Department  export  official, 
warned  a  Senate  subcommittee  that  West- 
ern trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  would  be 
back  to  normal  within  months.  He  Is  rapidly 
being  proven  right.  Apart  from  a  few  token 
gestures — such  as  a  modest  Increase  In  the 
interest  rate  on  Soviet  loans — the  allies  have 
done  little  to  hurt  their  commercial  ties  to 
Moscow.  For  Prance,  among  others,  this  biisi- 
ness-as-usual  approach  Is  paying  off  hand- 
somely. French  companies  are  s\iddenly 
getting  the  Kremlin's  nod  on  projects  worth 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  They  may 
even  land  a  $500  million  deal  for  an  alumi- 
num smelter  In  Siberia  that  Alcoa  froze  be- 
cause of  Afghanistan. 

To  maintain  the  commercial  connection 
with  Western  Europe.  Soviet  diplomats  are 
courting  politicians,  labor  leaders,  and  Jour- 
nalists. Their  message  is  that  "a  minor  police 
action  In  Afghanistan  must  not  be  allowed  to 
Interfere  with  regional  detente  In  Furope." 
The  Soviets  constantly  plav  down  the  signifi- 
cance of  Afghanistan,  hinting  that  their  oc- 
cv  latlon  forces  may  withdraw  If  the  country 
can  be  protected  from  "outside  Interference" 


That  message  was  played  again  last  week 
when  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  met 
wltn  Armand  Hammer,  chairman  of  Occiden- 
tal Petroleum,  a  US  company  that  stands  to 
lose  from  a  cut  in  East-West  trade 

Proselytizing:  With  the  exception  of  Brit- 
ain's Margaret  Thatcher.  West  European 
leaders  are  reluctant  to  do  anything  that 
would  offend  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  TTie 
Soviets  are  constantly  proselytizing  about 
the  growing  relevance  of  Soviet  military 
power  to  Europe's  future — and.  by  implica- 
tion, about  the  growing  Irrelevance  of  Amer- 
ican power.  And  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc — 
a  two-way  flow  that  amounted  to  nearly  »80 
billion  last  year — is  much  more  important  to 
the  economies  of  Western  Europe  than  it  Is 
to  U.S.  business 

Soviet  exports  to  West  Germany.  Russia's 
biggest  Western  trade  partner,  soared  to  $4  6 
billion  in  1979.  up  28  per  cent.  West  Ger- 
many gets  17  per  cent  of  its  natural  gas  from 
the  U.S.S.R...  along  with  38  per  cent  of  Its 
enriched  uranium  for  nuclear  power.  Negotia- 
tions are  under  way  between  the  Russians 
and  a  German  consortium  for  a  $12  billion 
natural-gas  pipeline  deal 

In  addition  to  their  economic  stake  In  good 
relations  with  Moscow.  West  German  leaders 
know  that  the  Soviets  might  respond  to  an 
embargo  by  subjecting  West  Berlin  to  an- 
other squeeze  play  "Berlin."  said  a  high- 
ranking  Common  Market  official,  "is  tailor- 
made  for  financial  and  trade  blackmail  "  As 
a  result,  there  are  continuing  talks  on  ac- 
cords to  improve  West  Berlin's  physical  links 
with  West  Germany — a  package  that  will 
bring  East  Germany  hundreds  of  millions  of 
additional  Deutsche  markB.  Plans  call  for 
widening  and  dredging  East  German  canals 
leading  into  West  Berlin  to  accommodate 
bigger  barges,  building  an  autobahn  to  con- 
nect Eisenach  In  the  East  with  Bad  Hersfeld 
In  the  West  and  Improving  rsJl  service 

Since  1967.  Western  countries  and  Japan 
have  signed  about  2.500  industrial  agree- 
ments with  Soviet-bloc  countries,  including 
hundreds  of  "turnkey"  plants.  In  the  last 
seven  years  alone  the  U.S.S.R  has  bought  $18 
biUlon  In  capital  goods — mostly  for  Its  chemi- 
cal, power  and  automotive  industries,  which 
depend  heavily  on  high  technology  Western 
equipment  is  now  producing  80  percent  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  polyethylene.  76  percent 
of  its  chemical  fertilizer  and  40  percent  of 
its  cement. 

Trucks  and  Engines:  The  Piat-bullt  plant 
at  TogUattl  turns  out  about  half  of  Russia's 
automobile  production  At  the  Kama  River 
truck  plant — erected  with  130  US  licenses— 
the  Soviets  manufacture  150.000  trucks  a  year 
and  100.000  spare  engines.  Trucks  and  engines 
built  in  that  factory  are  being  used  In 
Afghanistan. 

All  the  policy  planners  and  experts  I  talked 
to  in  recent  weeks  in  European  capitals  con- 
cede that  the  West  has  contributed  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Russia's  huge  military  build- 
up over  the  last  ten  to  fifteen  years.  "There 
is  no  way  the  Soviet  Union  could  continue  to 
spend  from  13  to  16  percent  of  its  ONP  on 
the  military  without  Western  assistance." 
one  Common  Market  high  commissioner  said 
privately  Where  Western  technolosry  does 
not  make  a  direct  contribution  to  Soviet  de- 
fense. Western  trade  and  credits  (now  near- 
ing  $70  billion  for  all  Eastern  countries) 
have  eased  the  burden  on  Russia's  cinuan 
sector  and  allowed  Soviet  leaders  the  latitude 
to  allocate  even  larger  resources  to  the  mili- 
tary. To  a  man.  Europe's  intelligence  direc- 
tors have  reported  this  to  their  political 
superiors  So  why  Isn't  anyone  listening? 
Replies  the  Common  Market  high  commis- 
sioner: "It  is  such  an  explosive  subject  that 
it  has  almost  become  taboo  to  talk  about  it." 

Samuel  Plsar.  a  prominent  consultant  on 
and  advocate  of  East -West  trade,  concedes 
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that  Western  technology  Is  routinely  exam- 
ined by  special  KGB  analytical  groups  to  de- 
termine potential  military  usage.  Plsar's  dis- 
claimer:    "I    slmnlv    don't    hollars    thof    tv... 


dies  to  provide  relief  to  workers  and  firms 
threatened  by  luifair  trade  practice  be- 
cause these  practices  threaten  the  futtirp 
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eign  competitor,  has  an  expeditious,  eco- 
nomic and  real  remedy  which  will  pro- 
vifip  immediate  relief  aeain.st  nrerintrirv 


from  small  firms  in  his  State  asking  he  may.  in  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
for  speedy  relief  from  unfairly  priced  available  to  him  under  the  laws  of  the 
imrvirt.c   nnri    Upavan    anH    iToi-fH   Uar^   tr,     United  States,  or  brine  an  action  under  thla 
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that  Western  technology  Is  routinely  exam- 
ined by  special  KGB  analytical  groups  to  de- 
termine potential  military  usage.  Plsars  dis- 
claimer: "I  simply  don't  believe  that  the 
Soviet  military  gets  that  much  out  of  It." 
Other  experts  take  a  grimmer  view.  Yves 
Laulen.  NATO's  former  director  for  economic 
alTalrs  and  an  expert  on  East-West  trade. 
argues  that  Western  countries  now  are  fund- 
ing two  defense  budgets— their  own  and  the 
Kremlln's.0 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2607.  A  bill  to  provide,  in  addition 
to  any  other  remedies  available  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  a  judicial 
remedy  and  procedure  for  domestic  busi- 
nesses injured  by  unfair  competition 
from  foreign  competitors  in  sales  of 
merchandise  within  the  United  States  ■  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-. 
PRorrcnoN  op  unh-ed  states  jobs  from  un- 
fair    FOREIGN     COMPETITION     ACT 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
mtroducmg  a  bill  which  will  provide  an 
additional  avenue  of  relief  to  workers 
and  firms  adversely  impacted  by  un- 
fairly priced  imports  to  those  already 
available  through  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  U.S.  Special  Trade 
Representative's  Office. 

Mr.  President,  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  antidumping  and  other  fair  trade 
statutes  of  this  country  in  a  timely  man- 
ner is  inflationary.  It  is  inflationary  be- 
cause the  result  of  predatory  pricing  pol- 
icies and  other  unfair  trade  practices  by 
foreign  competitors  cost  Federal.  State 
and  local  governments  billions  of  dollars 
in  lost  revenue  and  increased  unemploy- 
ment compensation  without  bu>-ing  us 
any  enduring  consumer  benefit.  A  loss  of 
a  productive  job  due  to  foreign  trade 
means  a  loss  of  tax  revenue  and  a  neces- 
sary expenditure  in  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance payments.  A  plant  closing  means 
a  loss  of  tax  revenues  because  there  are 
no  profits  to  tax  and  because  a  loss  will  be 
calculated  against  future  profits  if  the 
nrm  is  more  than  a  one-company  opera- 
tion. A  growing  dependence  on  products 
irom  foreign  sources  results  in  U  S  dol- 
lars going  overseas,  increasing  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  deficit  and  making  our  fight 
against  inflation  that  much  tougher 
f  f  i^ciprocal  lowering  of  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers  to  facilitate  the  free  flow 
or  rair  trade  is  a  goal  which  we  in  Con- 
gress have  steadfastly  supported.  I  voted 
ror  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
which  sought  to  lower  trade  barriers  to 
aJJ  countries.  But  when  trade  between 
countnes  is  neither  free  nor  fair   when 
pncing  practices  are  undertaken  specif- 
ically to  eliminate  or  injure  an  Ameri- 
can company  or  entire  Industry  by  the 
exportmg  country,  then  we  have  to  move 
swifUy  and  augment  the  existing  stat- 
utes so  a  flrm  does  not  disappear  before 
import  relief  can  be  obtained 

MUST   RECOGNIZE    INTERNATIONAL    REALITIES 

odS?*.^!^''*"  marketplace  is  the  most 
?^^       'L  ^^^  ^°^^  P'"^^  in  the  world 

world  we  have  a  tradition  of  open  bor- 

fnL^-H  ^^  Changing  realities  of  the 
international  marketplace  and  be  pre- 
pared to  utilize  legally  recognized  reme- 


dies to  provide  relief  to  workers  and  firms 
threatened  by  unfair  trade  practice  be- 
cause these  practices  threaten  the  future 
economic  well-being  of  our  country  as 
well. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  Pro- 
tection of  U.S.  Jobs  From  Unfair  Compe- 
tition Act  would  prohibit  any  person 
from  either  importing,  assisting  in  im- 
porting, or  causing  the  importation  or 
sale  of  articles  from  a  foreign  country 
at  a  price  substantially  less  than  the 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  such 
articles  in  the  principal  markets  of  the 
country  of  their  production  or  other  for- 
eign countries  to  which  they  are  com- 
monly exported  if  first,  the  sale  of  these 
articles  would  necessarily  and  directly 
injure  an  industry  or  labor  in  any  line 
of  commerce .  second,  the  sale  would  pre- 
vent, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industry  in  the  United  States 
or,  third,  restrain  or  monopolize  any 
part  of  trade. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  result,  my  leg- 
islation will  permit  suit  to  be  filed  by 
any  person  for  any  violation  of.  or  com- 
bination or  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section  in  the  district  court  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  or  any  other  appropriate  court. 
The  result  of  such  action  would  be  an 
injunction  against  imporcation  of  arti- 
cles which  are  resulting  in  the  injury 
described  above  because  of  their  sales  at 
less  than  fair  market  value.  To  expedite 
this  process,  the  district  court  judge 
would  have  a  120-day  deadline  after  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  to  make  a  final 
judgment. 

Another  section  of  this  bUl  also  seeks 
to  retain  Federal  contractor  dollars  in 
this  country  by  prohibiting  contractors 
from  entering  into  private  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  with  any  foreign  na- 
tion in  exchange  for  which  contracts  or 
subcontracts  will  be  granted  to  that 
country.  This  is  meant  to  prevent  "sweet- 
heart" contracts  which  have  been  a  re- 
sult of  certain  contractor  practices  in 
recent  years  and  have  resulted  in  a  de- 
nial of  business  to  smaller  US.  firms. 
This  wiU  help  insure  that  Federal  pro- 
curement dollars  remain  in  the  United 
States  in  such  sectors  as  the  Department 
of  Defense.  The  penalty  here  would  be 
treble  damages  as  well  as  debarment  of 
the  contractor  and  voiding  of  the  con- 
tract. 

Even  though  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979  provided  changes  and  im- 
provements in  the  procedures  and  ad- 
ministration of  countervailing  duty  and 
antidumping  laws,  we  are  still  looking  at 
a  "speedy"  280-day  investigation  be- 
tween the  time  which  an  antidumping 
petition  is  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  a  final  determination  is 
made  by  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission  to  permit  the  imposition  of 
antidumping  duties.  So.  I  think  this  leg- 
islation as  it  has  been  described  does 
make  an  improvement  in  terms  of 
timeliness. 

We  must  recognize.  Mr.  President,  that 
in  a  number  of  nations  governments 
act  in  concert  with  their  national  com- 
panies to  formulate  and  carry  out  poli- 
cies calculated  to  penetrate  foreign  mar- 
kets while  keeping  their  domestic 
markets  closed.  We  see  this  in  an  an- 
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nouncement  from  Japan  where  the  ma- 
jor computer  companies  of  Japan  have 
combined  in  a  program  under  govern- 
ment sponsorship  to  penetrate  and 
dominate  the  world  computer  market. 
American  steel  companies  have  for  a 
long  time  recognized  that  they  were  suf- 
fering from  unfair  foreign  competition 
from  products  which  were  either  dumped 
or  priced  because  of  foreign  government 
subsidies  in  a  manner  to  permit  capture 
of  U.S.  markets.  These  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  the  situation  which  I  am  talk- 
ing about. 

The  effect  of  such  unfair  competition 
in  American  markets  is  not  felt  solely  by 
the  shareholders  and  owners  of  Amer- 
ican business.  It  is  also  felt  by  workers, 
who  are  often  the  first  victims  of  unfair 
competition— victims,  because  the  loss  of 
an  order  to  a  foreign  competitor  means 
the  immediate  loss  of  a  job  in  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  was  singly  respon- 
sible for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  indus- 
tries of  Western  Europe  and  of  Japan. 
This  was  done  by  American  foreign  aid, 
by  American  loans,  and  by  the  export  of 
American    technology.   It   was  done  by 
permitting   those   foreign    countries   to 
have  restrictive  import  laws  while  per- 
mitting our  markets  to  remain  open.  The 
development  of  the  Japanese  automobile 
industry  is  a  stunning  example  of  this. 
Because  of  America's  generosity  those 
nations  are  now  better  equipped  in  some 
areas  than  the  United  States  to  engage 
in   free   and   fair   competition.    But   so 
often,  this  foreign  success  in  our  market- 
place was  due  to  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice. The  time  has  come  to  assure  that 
when   an   import  sale  is   made  in   the 
United  States,  which  results  in  the  loss 
of  an  American  job,  it  is  a  sale  which  the 
importer  has  earned  because  of  superior 
technology  or  superior  production  tech- 
niques. The  sale  cannot  and  must  not  be 
one  which  is  engineered  as  a  result  of 
foreign  government  subsidies  and  unfair 
competition. 

The  Antidumping  Act  has  been  on  the 
statute  books  for  years,  but  as  testified  to 
by  the  experiences  of  the  steel  companies 
the  remedies  within  Treasury  were  in- 
adequate. Antidumping  is  now  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
but  the  remedies  remain  inadequate, 
especially  in  light  of  the  suspension  of 
the  trigger  price  mechanism  to  monitor 
steel  imports. 

A  right,  if  it  is  to  be  enforced,  must 
be  enforced  in  a  timely  and  economic 
manner.  The  executive  branch  cannot 
provide  an  adequate  remedy  against  for- 
eign predatory  trade  practices  because 
the  State  and  Treasury  Departments 
combined  with  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, weigh  their  actions  in  predatory 
trade  practices  enforcement  against  the 
monetary  and  often  illusory  needs  of 
international  diplomacy. 

An  injured  American  worker  or  busi- 
nessman must  be  given  direct  access  to 
the  courts,  a  timely  hearing,  a  timely 
resolution  and  an  economic  proceeding 
with  respect  to  a  complaint.  The  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  not  to  restrain  trade:  it  Is 
to  protect  American  jobs  by  assuring 
that  any  American  faced  with  the  loss 
of  his  job  or  his  business  sales  to  a  for- 
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eign  competitor,  has  an  expeditious,  eco- 
nomic and  real  remedy  which  will  pro- 
vide immediate  relief  against  predatory 
foreign  competition.  A  remedy  which 
comes  6  months,  a  year,  2  years,  after  the 
injury,  is  no  remedy  at  all.  The  worker 
affected  has  been  laid  off,  has  moved 
elsewhere,  and  has  suffered  deprivation 
as  has  his  family.  This  bill  provides  di- 
rect access  to  the  courts  or  anyone  in- 
jured by  predatory  foreign  trade  prac- 
tice and  provides  for  an  expeditious  and 
economically  efficient  hearing  and  judg- 
ment. 

COSTS    OF    IMPORT    RELATED    UNEMPLOYMENT    IS 
CLIMBING 

Mr.  President,  to  return  a  moment  to 
the  point  that  unfairly  priced  imports 
unchecked  by  aggressive  enforcement  of 
antidumping  statutes,  or  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  laws  themselves,  are  a 
cause  of  inflation,  we  need  only  to  look  at 
the  history  of  the  trade  readjustment 
allowance  program.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  this  program  was  established  to 
compensate  workers  through  a  supple- 
mental imemployment  benefit  for  their 
displacement  due  to  imports.  While  it  is 
not  possible  to  say  that  all  import  related 
unemployment  was  due  to  "dumping"  or 
other  unfair  trade  practice,  it  is  clear 
that  those  industries  most  vulnerable  to 
predatory  trade  practices  did  show  high 
levels  of  unemployment. 

For  instance,  steelworkers  designated 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation 
have  received  over  $228  million  under  the 
TRA  program  for  the  period  between 
April  1975  and  September  1979.  Electrical 
workers,  and  here  we  are  talking  about 
color  television  imports,  collected  over 
$10  million  in  benefits.  For  this  period, 
total  payments  were  over  $815  million. 
And  this  does  not  coimt  the  $1.1  billion 
extra  which  is  going  to  be  needed  this 
year  to  keep  this  entitlement  program 
on  track. 

While  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  is  one  which  I  fully  support  be- 
cause of  the  principle  that  no  single 
worker  or  group  of  workers  should  be 
singled  out  to  bear  the  burden  sometimes 
caused  by  free  trade  as  a  national  policy, 
we  must  also  face  some  basic  facts. 
Workers  would  prefer  to  work.  While 
special  allowances  are  due  them,  we  all 
understand  and  should  appreciate  that 
when  a  man  or  woman  is  unemployed, 
there  is  a  loss  for  which  we  cannot  com- 
pensate. So,  on  this  count  alone,  I  think 
we  just  have  to  do  a  better  job  in  seeing 
that  workers  and  firms  can  obtain  timely 
protection.  And  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  does  that  by  adding  our  court  sys- 
tem to  the  process  of  remedy  to  halt  the 
consequences  of  unfair  trade  practices. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  can  soon  take  up  this  im- 
portant legislation  so  we  can  establish 
this  new  source  of  protection  for  Ameri- 
can jobs  and  American  business  While 
I  anticipate  that  those  involved  with  this 
Nation's  trade  policy  will  not  rush  to 
support  this  bill,  it  is  important  that  we 
act.  If  anything,  this  legislation  ought 
to  provide  an  incentive  to  those  admin- 
istering our  fair  trade  laws  to  prove  that 
we  do  not  need  better  and  swifter  per- 
Jormance  than  has  been  the  case  to  date 

For  too  long,  this  Senator  has  heard 


from  small  firms  in  his  State  asking 
for  speedy  relief  from  unfairly  priced 
imports  and  Heaven  and  Earth  had  to 
be  moved  before  some  relief  occurred.  For 
too  long  we  have  witnessed  situations 
where  import  relief  was  coming  only 
when  the  flrm  requesting  it  was  a  sole 
surviving  company  of  the  entire  industry 
and  was  about  to  disappear.  For  too  long 
we  have  been  reluctant  to  insist  that 
other  nations — who  sometimes  seem  to 
be  waging  a  trade  war  against  us  with 
the  bullets  and  bombs  of  government 
subsidized  goods  and  artiflcially  low- 
priced  imports — play  by  the  rules  of  the 
game.  In  short,  the  time  has  come  to  say 
to  U.S.  flrms  and  workers  that  your 
Crovemment  is  behind  you.  Your  Gov- 
ernment is  not  a  public  relations  firm  for 
"Japan,  Incorporated"  or  'France,  Inc." 
We  will  enforce  the  law.  And  we  will 
not  delay  and  in  the  process  deny  justice. 

Mr.  President, T  know  it  sounds  odd  to 
call  this  particular  cadence  with  respect 
to  the  admittedly  complex  problems  of 
international  trade  policy.  But  if  we 
have  learned  anything  through  our  ex- 
perience with  OPEC  and  our  growing 
awareness  of  the  vulnerability  of  our 
economy  to  external  economic  factors, 
we  will  pass  the  bill  I  am  introducing  to- 
day. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
this  effort. 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  summary 
of  this  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  text  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2607 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1    Short  Title 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Protection 
of  United  States  Jobs  From  Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act". 
Sec.  2    Cause  of  Action. 

la)  Sales  of  Foreign  Merchandise  at  Less 
Than  Fair  Value. — Whenever  a  United 
States  importer  of  foreign  merchandise,  or 
the  foreign  manufacturer  thereof,  sells  or 
offers  for  sale  such  merchandise  at  less  than 
its  fair  value,  and  such  sales  or  oCers  for 
sale — 

(1)  Injure  an  Industry  or  labor  In  any 
line  of  commerce  In  any  section  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  prevent,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Industry  in  the  United 
States,  or 

(3)  restrain  or  monopolize  any  part  of 
trade  or  commerce  In  such  merchandise,  or 
similar  merchandise,  in  the  United  States, 
then  any  person  injured  In  his  trade  or 
business  by  such  Injury,  prevention,  or  re- 
straint or  monopoly  may.  in  addition  to  any 
other  remedy  available  to  him  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  bring  an  action 
under  this  Act  for  damages,  or  equitable 
relief,  or  both. 

(b)  Private  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
by  United  States  Contractors. — Whenever  a 
United  States  person — 

(1)  Is  injured  In  his  trade  or  business  by 
reason  of  a  private  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  a  United  States 
person  who  has  entered  into  a  contract  to 
provide  goods  and  services  to  the  United 
States,  or 

(2)  Is  aggrieved  by  the  violation  of  an 
agreement  entered  into  under  section  3(b), 


he  may.  In  addition  to  any  other  remedy 
available  to  him  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  bring  an  action  under  thla 
Act  for  damages  or  equitable  relief,  or  both. 
SBC.  3.  Private  Reciprocal  Trade  Agrex- 
MENTS  Bt  UwrrxD  States  Contrac- 
tors  PROHlBllli). 

(a)  In  General — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  who  has  entered  into  a  contiact 
with  the  United  States  to  enter  into  private 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  during  the  term 
of  that  contract  (Including  any  extensions 
of  renewals  thereof)  with  any  foreign  nation 
or  any  foreign  or  domestic  person  pursuant 
to  which — 

( 1 )  contracts  or  subcontracts  will  be 
granted  or  awarded  to  the  contractor,  or 

(2)  favored  treatment  or  other  valuable 
inducements  will  be  granted  to  the  contrac- 
tor 

in  exchange  for  subcontracts  or  purchases 
made  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  any  United  States  contract  or  purchase. 

(b)  Contract  Warranty  REotnRZD — No 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  responsibility  for  entering  into 
contracts  for  the  purchase  or  lease  of  goods, 
the  fxirnlshlng  of  supplies  or  j>ower.  or  the 
furnishing  of  services  to  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  United  States  may  enter 
into  such  a  contract  with  any  person  unless 
that  person  agrees  In  writing,  as  a  material 
condition  of  such  contract,  that,  during  the 
term  of  such  contract  ( including  any  exten- 
sions or  renewals  thereof)  — 

(1)  he  will  not  enter  into  a  private  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement,  and 

(2)  he  will  not  comply  with  the  terms  of 
any  such  agreement  to  which  he  became  a 
party  before  entering  into  such  contract 

(c)  Consequences  of  Breach  of  War- 
ranty.— If  a  person  violates  an  agreement 
entered  into  under  subsection  (b),  then — 

( 1 )  that  person  shall  be  ineligible  to  enter 
into  any  contract  with  the  United  States 
after  the  date  on  which  the  violation  occurs, 

( 2 )  any  existing  contracts  entered  Into  be- 
tween that  person  and  the  United  States 
shall  be  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  United 
States,  and 

(3)  that  person  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  damages  in  an  amount 
equal  to  three  times  the  con.slderatlon  pay- 
able under  the  contract  In  connection  with 
which  the  violation  occurred. 

(d)  Recovery  of  Damages  for  United 
States  by  Private  Lawsuit — Any  person  ag- 
grieved by  the  violation  of  such  an  agree- 
ment shall  have  standing  to  bring  an  action 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  recover 
such  damages  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  4.  Jurisdiction;   Venue;   Etc 

(a)  Jurisdiction — The  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  actions  brought  under  this  Act 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy. 

(b)  Venue. — 

( 1 )  In  cener\l. — An  tM^tlon  brought  under 
this  Act  may  be  brought  In  any  district — 

(A)  in  which  the  defendant  resides.  Is 
found,  or  has  an  agent,  or 

(B)  In  any  district  In  which  the  plaintiff 
resides,  does  business,  or  has  an  agent. 

(2)  Change  of  venue — No  change  of  venue 
requested  by  the  defendant  shall  be  granted 
without  the  consent  of  the  plaintiff 

Sec    5.  Procedure 

(a)  SuBPENA — A  subpena  Issued  by  a  court 
in  an  action  brought  under  this  Act  may  be 
enforced  in  any  Judicial  district  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Compliance  With  Orders  and  De- 
crees.— If  a  United  States  Importer  against 
whom  a  discovery  order,  or  other  order  or 
decree,  has  been  entered  by  a  court  In  a 
proceeding  brought  under  this  Act  falls  to 
comply  with  such  order  or  decree  within 
the  time  established  by  the  court  for  com- 
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pUance,  then  the  court  shall  Issue  an  injunc- 
tion prohibiting  that  Importer  from  entry,  or 
removal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
of  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
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( 1 1  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  3  times 
the  amount  of  damages  shown  to  have  been 
suffered,  and 

(2)   any  award  of  damages  shall  not  pre- 


chandise   in   the  U.S.  at   less  than  Its  fair 

value,  where  such  an  act  would  Injure  trade 

of  business  in  the  U.S.  or  create  a  monopoly. 

The   second   cause   of   action    arises    from 
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an  endless  sea  of  paper,  and  are  tangled 
in  webs  of  redtape.  At  the  present  time 

.,»»*^^   HQR  n-t^^'\^rt■n  VirMirc  npr  vpar  fill- 


dens  faced  by  individuals  and  small  orga- 
nizations in  responding  to  requests  for 
information.  To  minimize  these  burdens 


of  ATnenca  in  Congress  assembled..  That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980." 
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pllance.  then  the  court  shall  Issue  an  Injunc- 
tion prohibiting  that  Importer  from  entry,  or 
removal  from  warehouse,  for  consumption 
of  merchandise  which  Is  the  subject  of  the 
proceeding  or  which  Is  similar  to  such  mer- 
chandise, and  from  distribution  or  sales  of 
such  articles,  until  such  time  as  the  court  Is 
satisfied  that  the  party  has  complied  with  the 
order  or  decree. 

(C)  United  Statks  Not  to  Taki  PosmoN 
CoNTRABT  TO  PLAINTIFF.— The  United  States 
shall  not  take  a  position  contrary  or  an- 
tagonistic to  that  taken  by  the  plaintiff  In 
any  action  brought  under  this  Act  to  which 
the  United  States  is  a  party  or  In  any  other 
action  brought  under  this  Act  In  an  amicus 
curiae  brief  or  any  other  pleading 
Sec  6.  Period  fob  Adjudication;  Special 
Master. 

(a  I  In  General —Whenever  an  action  Is 
brought  under  this  Act.  It  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Judge  to  whom  the  case 
is  assigned  to  reach  a  final  Judgment  within 
120  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  com- 
plaint is  filed  A  Judge  to  whom  such  a  case 
IS  assigned  may  appoint  a  special  master  to 
hear  the  case  and  make  findings  of  fact 

ibi  Powers  of  Special  Master —A  special 
master  appointed  to  hear  such  a  case  shall 
have  the  power  to  Issue  subpenas  and  to 
take  evidence. 

fc)  Report  of  Special  Master— After  a 
hearing,  but  not  more  than  20  days  after 
the  date  on  which  he  Is  assigned  to  hear 
the  case,  the  special  master  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  court  a  report  In  writlnE 
setting  forth  his  findings  of  fact  The  20- 
day  period  may  be  extended  by  the  Judge 
to  whom  the  case  Is  assigned  upon  the  re- 
quest of  either  party  and.  if  the  extension  Is 
requested    by    the    defendant,    then— 

( 1 »  only  with  the  consent  of  the  plalntlflf 
or 

(2)  upon  a  showing  by  the  defendant  of 
extreme  hardship,  impossibility,  or  other  ex- 
traordinary good  cause. 

Sec.  7.  Establishment  of  Prima  Facie  Case 

in  Complaint 
(a)    Effect   of    Prima   Facie   Showing   by 
Plaintiff— If    the    complaint    filed    by    the 
plaintiff,  in  an  action  brought  under  this  Act 
sets  forth  facts  upon  the  basis  of  which    If 
true,  relief  could  be  granted  under  this  Act 
«t.h„  t  Pj*'""'^  «*^»'I  be  considered  to  have 
m it^  .     5  *  P""""*  f*^'«  ''^  'hat  he  is  en- 
^ctfon  2    t^rt*^^^  °'  equitable  relief  under 
section  2.   and   the   court  shall— 

or'\L,'""!.'°^^'*'*'y  *  '•estraming  order 
from  "^k'°"  Prohibiting  the  defendant 
from  further  sale,  distribution,  or  entry  or 
llTZr\^'°'^  **r«house,  for  consumption  of 
of  thr^f^  'nerchandlse  which  is  the  subject 
or  the  action,  or 

oth^i  "'""^r  *^^  defendant  to  post  bond,  or 
other  security.  In  an  amount  equal  to  3 
times  the  amount  of  damages  alleged  bv  the 
plaintiff  to  be  attributablf  dlrecfi?  ^"^  ^^ 
ports  of  such  merchandise.  )   >^  ua 

lb)  Conclusiveness  op  Showing —When- 
^Th"  ^"5"*  '°  '"""^  "«  ^'^"oa  estabilshw 
IZu  I  ^"^"^  •'*""'  "^  -h«  facts  so  plel 
Shall  be  treated  as  conclusive  unless  the 
defendant  demonstrates  that  they  are  not 
true  or  that  the  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to 
damages  or  relief  under  this  Act       °""***  *° 

(c)  Shut  op  Burdens  in  Actions  Broitght 

Xj^^''   MAN^AC^RXR  or   United'ta^ 

W^^~^^    ^^^    plaintiff    in    an    action 
brought  under  this  Act  is  a  foreign  i^u 
facturer  or  a  United  States  imporf^r  of^he 
orelgn  merchandise  which  is  the  subject  of 

In','"'!l°°'"'"'"'°°'  la)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  that  action 
Sic.  8.  Damages:  Costs;  Pees 

(a)  D*MAGEs.-if  the  plaintiff  m  an  action 

renflt,";'"  '""'^  ^"  "^''''"^^-  ^^"  he 
then-  '°    ''*'"''^'"'    ""'*"    ^"'°°    2, 
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( 1 )  he  shall  be  entitled  to  recover  3  times 
the  amount  of  damages  shown  to  have  been 
suffered,  and 

12 1  any  award  of  damages  shall  not  pre- 
clude the  granting  of  such  equitable  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

(b)  Costs  and  Fees. — The  court  may 
award  court  costs  and  reasonable  attorneys' 
fees  to  the  prevailing  party  in  any  action 
brought  under  this  Act  upon  request  made 
therefor  and  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
court,  such  award  Is  appropriate. 

(c)  Damages  to  the  United  States. — 
Wherever,  in  an  action  brought  by  a  plain- 
tiff (other  than  a  foreign  manufacturer  or 
a  United  States  Importer)  under  section  2 
(b)  of  this  Act.  the  plaintiff  prevails,  the 
court  may,  upon  request  made  by  the  plain- 
tiff, award  to  the  United  States  damages  In 
an  amount  equal  to  3  times  the  considera- 
tion under  the  contract  or  contracts  between 
the  United  States  and  the  defendant  which 
are  subject  to  the  private  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
action. 

Sec.  9.  Definitions. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act— 

( 1 )  Sales  at  less  than  fair  value. — For- 
eign merchandise  shall  be  treated  as  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  at  less  than  its  fair  value  if 
the  United  States  price  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 772  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  i  19  U.S.C. 
1677a) )  of  such  merchandise  is  lower  than— 

(A)  its  foreign  market  value  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  773  of  such  Act  ( 19  U  S  C 
1677b)  )  or,  v  •    ■    . 

(B)  If  the  foreign  market  value  cannot 
be  determined.  Its  constructed  value  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  773(e)  of  such  Act 
(19  use.  1677b(e)  ). 

(2)   Private  reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

The  term  'private  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ment" means  an  agreement  between  a  United 
States  person  and  a  foreign  government  or 
person  under  which  contracts  or  subcon- 
tracts will  be  awarded  to  the  United  States 
person,  or  favored  treatment  or  other  valu- 
able Inducements  will  be  granted  to  the 
United  States  person,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  foreign  government  or  person  in  ex- 
change for  contracts  or  subcontracts  award- 
ed to.  or  payments  made  to.  such  foreign 
government  or  person  In  connection  with  the 
performance  of  any  contract  with  that  or 
any  other  United  States  person. 

(3)     United     states     person. — The     term 
"United  States  person"  means  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States,  or  a  corpora- 
tion.   Joint    venture,    partnership,    associa- 
tion or  other  business  organization  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
State  thereof,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sec.  10.  Enforcement  as  Part  of  the  Anti- 
trust Laws,  Criminal  Penalt-v 
la)    Amendment   of   Clayton   Act. — Sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  the  Clayton 
Act  (15  J3S.C.  12)    Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "nineteen  hundred  and  thirteen"  the 
following:   "the  Protection  of  United  States 
Jobs  From  Unfair  Foreign  Competition  Act; " 
(b)    Criminal    Penalty —i.,    addition    to 
any   liability  for  damages   under  section   2 
any  person  who  commits  any  act  for  whlcli 
a  cause  of  action   for  damages   is   provided 
by  section  2  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100  000 


chandlse  in  the  U.S.  at  less  than  its  fair 
value,  where  such  an  act  would  injure  trade 
of  business  In  the  U.S.  or  create  a  monopoly. 
The  second  cause  of  action  arises  from 
making  unlawful  private  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  pursuant  to  which  contractors 
to  the  U.S.  Government  enter  into  agree- 
ments to  sub-contract  in  exchange  for  for- 
eign favors. 

Section  3  prohibits  private  reciprocal  trade 
agreements    by    contractors    doing    business 
with  the  US.  and  contains  the  requirement 
that  a  warranty  be  provided  by  any  contrac- 
tor doing  business  with  the  U.S.  The  war- 
ranty   provides    that    no    private    reciprocal 
trade  agreements  have  been  or  will   be  en- 
tered into.  This  section  also  states  the  con- 
sequences arising  from  a  breach  of  the  war- 
ranty;   those   con-sequences   provide   for   the 
debarment   for  any  person   entering   Into  a 
private   reciprocal    trade   agreement   and   to 
make  voidable  at  the  election  of  the  U.S., 
any    contracts    that    any    person    who    has 
breached  such  warranty  may  have  with  the 
US    The  section  further  provides  for  dam- 
ages to  the  U.S.  in  the  amount  of  3  times  the 
consideration    payable    by    the    contract    in 
connection    with    which    the    violation    oc- 
curred,  and   also  provides   that   if   the   U.S 
■will   not   act,   any   person   aggrieved   bv  the 
violation  can  bring  an  action  on  behalf  of 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  himself. 

Section  4  sets  out  the  Jiu^sdiction  and 
revenue  where  actions  may  be  brought  and 
provides  substantially  for  national  Jurisdic- 
tion and  venue.  The  Section  al.so  protects 
the  Plaintiff  from  a  change  of  venue  to 
■which  he  does  not  consent. 

Section  5  deals  with  the  sanctions  to  be 
Imposed  against  any  Importer  who  refuses  to 
comply  wtih  any  subpoena  or  order  Issued  by 
a  Court  under  this  act.  The  sanction  pro- 
vides that  the  failure  to  comply  will  result 
in  a  Judicial  prohibition  against  the  im- 
portation which  is  being  challenged 

Section  5  also  states  that  the  United  States 
may  take  no  position  adverse  to  the  PlaintiT 
In  any  action. 

Section  6  requires  that  a  final  Judgment 
be  rendered  within  120  days  of  filing  of  the 
complaint  and  empowers  the  District  Court 
Judge  hearing  the  matter  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial master  to  expedite  the  hearing  and  de- 
cisions. 

Section  7  provides  for  an  expeditious  Join- 
ing of  the  issue  by  establishing  that  when  a 
prima  facie  case  exists  in  the  pleadings  In 
an  action  brought  under  this  act,  that  the 
burden  of  proof  switches  to  the  Defendant 
who  must  prove  that  allegations  made  by 
the  Plaintiff  are  not  well  fotmded. 

Section  8  of  the  act  provides  for  damages, 
litigation  costs  and  fees  Including  legal  fees, 
and  permits  the  recovery  of  treble  damages 
and  other  equitable  relief  This  section  fur- 
ther provides  that  If  the  private  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  warranty  Is  breached,  that 
the  U  S.  can  recover  an  amount  equal  to 
three  times  a  consideration  under  the  pro- 
hibited agreement  or  contracts  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  private  reciprocal  trade 
agreement. 

Section  9  provides  definitions  for  the  act. 

Section  10  provides  a  legislative  history, 
providing  that  this  act  amends  the  Clayton 
Act,  and  also  provides  for  misdemeano.-  pen- 
alties for  any  violations  under  this  act  and 
a  fine  not  to  exceed  8100. 000. # 
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Section-by-Section  Summary  of  the  Pro- 
tection OF  U.S.  Jobs  From  Unfair  Foreign 
CoMprrmoN  Act" 

Section  1  provides  a  short  title  of  the  Act 
Section  2  provides  for  two  new  causes  of 
action  for  unfair  competition  and  preda- 
tory trade  practices  related  to  Imports  of 
articles  of  commerce  into  the  United  States 
The  first  cause  of  action  is  for  Injunction 
and  legal  damages  and  Judgments  against 
any  Importer  who  offers  to  sell  or  sells  mer- 


By  Mr.  BAYH: 
S.  2608.  A  bill  to  improve  economy  and 
reduce  inefBciency  in  Government  and  to 
alleviate  the  paperwork  burdens  of  in- 
dividuals, small  businesses,  and  small  or- 
ganizations: to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs, 

PAPERWORK    REDUCTION    ACT 

•  Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Americans 
are  splashing  around  and  drowning  in 


an  endless  sea  of  paper,  and  are  tangled 
in  webs  of  redtape.  At  the  present  time 
we  spend  786  million  hours  per  year  fill- 
ing out  forms  and  giving  all  sorts  of  in- 
formation to  the  Federal  Government. 
About  73  percent  of  all  Federal  report- 
ing is  associated  with  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  Federal  taxes.  How 
many  hours  does  every  American  spend 
poring  over  tax  forms?  Facing  the  lan- 
guage intricacies  of  tax  forms  is  some- 
times like  trying  to  figure  out  the  secret 
code  of  some  foreign  power. 

Regulatory  and  financial  reporting 
make  up  13  percent  of  the  total  reporting 
time:  applications  for  Federal  benefits 
and  Government  jobs  and  services  are  9 
percent:  program  evaluation  and  re- 
search reporting  is  4  percent:  and  gen- 
eral statistical  reporting  makes  up  the 
final  1  percent. 

Granted  our  world  is  becoming  more 
and  more  complex.  But  that  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  showering  us  with  more  paper. 
At  the  worst.  Federal  paperwork  require- 
ments in  themselves  make  our  lives 
many  times  more  complicated.  New 
methods  must  be  developed  to  obtain 
only  necessary  and  directly  relevant  in- 
formation to  be  used  only  for  specific 
tasks. 

All  agencies  should  be  subject  to  the 
discipline  of  coordination  and  reduction 
of  paperwork.  Coordination  between 
agencies  on  information  collection  forms 
must  be  enhanced  so  that  the  informa- 
tion we  do  collect  is  not  duplicated,  and 
is  used  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

The  administration  has  made  great 
strides  in  dealing  with  the  paperwork 
problem.  Since  1977.  the  paperwork  bur- 
den has  been  reduced  across  the  board 
by  15  percent.  But  because  thev  have 
acted,  administratively,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  progress  made  will  con- 
tinue. 

It  is  with  this  concern  in  muid  I  am 
introducing  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1980.  This  bill  creates  a  policy 
framework  within  wh'ch  the  Federal 
Government  must  work.  No  new  bu- 
reaucracy would  be  needed  to  effectuate 
the  goals  of  this  bill.  The  bill  codifies  the 
best  of  the  paperwork  coordination  and 
reduction  practices  that  are  proving  suc- 
cessful today  administratively,  and 
which  provide  a  framework  for  further 
improvement. 

Mv  bill  would : 

First.  Require  that  all  Federal  agen- 
cies—including the  so-called  independent 
agencies — submit  their  information  re- 
quests through  the  Federal  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  OMB  would  be  the 
central  coordinating  agency  for  all 
paperwork  in  the  executive  branch. 
GAG'S  coordinating  authority  in  this 
area  will  be  repealed.  OMB  already  has 
a  division,  the  Office  of  Regulatory  and 
Information  Policy,  which  would  appro- 
priately take  the  lead  in  such  coordina- 
tion. 

Second.  Require  that  each  agency 
designate  an  existing  official  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  minimizing  both  the 
agency's  use  of  forms  and  the  resulting 
paperwork  burden  relating  to  proposed 
regulations  and  legislation. 

Third.  Reouire  that  agencies  will  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  special  bur- 


dens faced  by  individuals  and  small  orga- 
nizations in  responding  to  requests  for 
information.  To  minimize  these  burdens 
agencies  shall,  whenever  possible  forego 
uniform  or  universal  reporting  require- 
ments and  rely  instead  on  sampling,  re- 
duced frequency  of  reporting,  differing 
comphance  standards,  or  exemptions. 

Fourth.  Require  that  each  agency  pre- 
pare an  annual  paperwork  budget,  which 
will  be  an  estimate  of  the  total  number 
of  hours  required  to  comply  with  requests 
for  information.  The  budget  will  itemize 
each  form  used,  describe  its  purpose  and 
identify  those  affected  by  it.  The  Ehrec- 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  review  and  may  modify  each 
agencv's  proposed  budget. 

Fifth.  Require  that  forms  or  similar  re- 
quests for  information  be  reviewed  with- 
in 2  years  after  their  initial  issuance  by 
OMB  and  then  at  least  once  every  5 
years.  Following  review,  they  shall  be  re- 
vised or  abandoned  to  the  extent  they  are 
not  required  to  meet  an  agency's  basic 
information  needs.  These  reviews  will  be 
conducted  by  the  agencies,  and  reports  of 
the  reviews  will  be  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector of  OMB. 

Sixth.  Require  that  the  Director  audit 
compliance  with  this  act  and  may  issue 
rules  necessarj-  to  implement  it.  The 
Director  may  issue  exemptions  for  agen- 
cies whose  use  of  forms  is  limited.  The 
Director  also  shall : 

Seek  to  eliminate  duplication  in  re- 
quests for  information  by  establishing 
a  Federal  information  locator  system, 
which  will  list  all  the  types  of  informa- 
tion collected  by  Federal  agencies  and 
Will  be  available  for  us  by  all  agencies. 
This  or  similar  systems  shall  not  contain 
any  information  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lic and  will  be  subject  to  the  Privacy  Act 
and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
The  Director  shall  take  any  other  steps 
needed  to  prevent  duplication,  including 
the  assignment  to  a  particular  agency  of 
lead  responsibility  for  the  collection  of 
certain  types  of  information. 

Seek  to  inform  the  public  and  broaden 
public  and  agency  comment  by  preparing 
and  publishing  in  the  Federal  Flegister  on 
annual  paperwork  calendar  of  significant 
requests  for  information.  This  calendar 
will  be  based  on  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  agencies'  paperwork 
budgets. 

Report  annually  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress  on  implementation  of  this 
act  and  control  of  the  paperwork  burden 
generally. 

Seventh.  Set  up  a  procedure  whereby 
the  independent  agencies  may  override 
the  Director  of  OMB's  decision  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  so  vote. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  need  strong 
and  definitive  action  to  deal  with  the 
blizzard  of  paper.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  join 
with  me  in  battling  the  papen^ork 
burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S. 2608 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    the    United    States 


of  America  tn  Congress  assembled.  That 
this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Paperwork 
Reduction  Act  of  1980." 

information  fob  federal  acemcixs 

Sec.  2.  la)  Section  3501  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code ,  Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "A  Federal  agency  shall  only 
collect  Information  which  is  necessary  and 
directly  relevant  to  carrying  o-ut  the  fuac- 
tlons  of  the  sigency.^':  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  last  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  'Any  report 
form,  application  form,  schedule,  question- 
naire, or  other  document  used  by  an  agency 
to  collect  information  shall  be  as  short  as 
possible  and  shall  elicit  Information  In  a 
simple  and  understandable  manner" 
central  clearance  of  information 
collection 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  3512  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)(1)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3502 
of  title  44,  United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

■■  Federal  agency^  means  an  executive  de- 
partment, commission,  independent  estab- 
lishment, corporation  owned  or  controlled  by 
the  United  States,  board,  bureau,  division. 
service,  office,  authority,  or  administration  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  or 
an  Independent  regulatory  agency;  but  does 
not  Include  the  General  Accounting  Office 
nor  the  governments  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  of  the  territories  and  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  various  sub- 
divisions;". 

(2)  The  third  paragraph  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting a  semicolon  and  '■and" 

(3)  Such  section  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  'Independent  regulatory  agency'  means 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
the  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission, 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
the  Federal  Election  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal 
Maritime  Corimlsslon,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Mine  Enforcement  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  National  La- 
bor Relations  Board,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission,  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission,  the  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  and  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.". 

ic)  Section  708  (f)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   |42  U  S.C.   292h(f)  I    is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  400A  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1221-3)  Is  repealed 

(e)  Section  201(e)  of  the  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (30 
U.S.C.  1211(e)  )  Is  repealed. 

information  sharing 
Sec.   4.   The  second  paragraph  of  section 
3507  of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  Is  re- 
pealed. 

clearance   PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  3509  of  title  44,  United 
Stetes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "A" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)(1)  Except 
as  provided  In  paragraph  ( 2) .  a" 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 

"(2)  An  Independent  regulatory  agency 
may  conduct  or  sponsor  the  collection  ol  in- 
formation which  has  been  disapprovpt;  by 
the  Director  under  paragraph  ill  If  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  agency  vote  to 
disapprove  the  disapproval  of  the  Director. 

"(b)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shaU  take  such 
action  as  he  determines  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  collection  of  duplicative  informa- 
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tlon.    including    the    establishment    of    the  tions,  the  Director  shall  approve  and  trans-  violators  of  hazardous  waste  laws  shol-ld 

Federal  information  locator  system  pursuant  mlt  the  Information  collection  budget  to  the  be  subject  to  stiff  criminai   pfnaitttq 

to  paragraph  1 2)  Federal  agency.  wtki-j-mi     o       -a               ■ 

"(21  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage-  "(3)   Except  as  nrovided  In  naraa-ranhs  (3i  *^'!:  '"'INZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
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their  outrage  over  Improper  and  illegal     servative  side,   represents   almost  one-     temative  commuter  transportation,  and 
chemical  dumping  and  asking  for  legis-     third  of  funding  imder  section  311  for     for  other  purposes    to  the  Committpp  on 
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tion.  Including  the  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Information  locator  system  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2) 

"(2)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  develop  and  establish 
a  Federal  Information  locator  system.  The 
system  shall  list  p.nd  classify  all  types  of  In- 
formation collected  by  Federal  agencies,  but 
shall  not  contain  any  Information  obtained 
from  the  public.  The  system  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  562  and  552a  of 
title  5  and  of  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974.  The 
Director  shall  make  the  system  available  for 
use  by  all  Federal  agencies 

"(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  prepare  and  publish 
In  the  Federal  Register  an  annual  Federal 
Information  collection  calendar  The  calen- 
dar shall  contain  a  list  of  significant  requests 
by  Federal  agencies  under  subsection  (a)  for 
approval  of  the  collection  of  information 
and  shall  invite  public  comments  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  request.". 

ADDmONAL    AGENCY    PROCEDDRES 

Sec  6  (ai  Chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section ; 


tlons.  the  Director  shall  approve  and  trans- 
mit the  information  collection  budget  to  the 
Federal  agency. 

■■(3)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4 1,  a  Federal  agency  may  not  Issue  to 
any  person  In  any  year  a  report  form,  appli- 
cation form,  schedule,  questionnaire,  or 
other  document  used  by  the  agency  for  the 
collection  of  information  If  the  number  of 
hours  required  for  compliance  by  all  persons 
to  which  such  form,  schedule,  questionnaire, 
or  document  Is  Issued  causes  the  total 
number  of  hours  required  for  compliance  in 
such  year  with  all  report  forms,  application 
forms,  schedules,  questionnaires,  or  other 
documents  used  by  the  agency  to  collect 
information  to  exceed  the  total  number  of 
such  hours  established  for  the  agency  for 
such  year  In  the  Information  collection 
budget  approved  by  the  Director  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  An  independent  regulatory  agency 
may  issue  a  report  form,  application  form, 
schedule,  questionnaire,  or  document  which 
causes  the  agency  to  exceed  the  limitation 
established  by  paragraph  (3)  if  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  agency  vote  to 
approve  the  collection  of  Information  pur 


"5  3513.  Federal   agency   Information   collec-     suant  to  such  form,  schedule,  questionnaire 


or  document. 

"(5)  Upon  good  cause  shown  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  Director  may  waive  the 
limitation  established  by  paragraph  (4), 

"(d)   Within  two  years  after  the  Issuance 


tlon  procedures 
la)    Each  Federal  agency  shall  designate 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  agency  to  be  re- 
sponsible for — 

"111    minimizing  the  use  by  the  agency  of 

report   forms,   application    forms,   schedules,     °^  *  report  form,  application  form,  schedule. 

questionnaires,  or  other  documents  used  to     questionnaire,  or  other  document  used  by  a 

collect  information;  Federal  agency   to  collect   information,   and 

"(2 1    reducing   the   burden   imposed   upon     **    least    every    five    years    thereafter,    each 

persons  as  a  result  of  compliance  with  such     Federal  agency  shall  review  each  such  form, 

forms,  schedules,  questionnaires,  and  docu-     schedule,    questionnaire,    or    document    to 

ments:  and  determine  if  the  form  should  be  revised  or 

"i3i   carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub-     discontinued.  The  agency  shall  prepare  and 

section  lb).  transmit    to    the    Director   of   the    Office    of 

"(bt   Each   Federal   agency   shall   examine     Management  and  Budget  a  report  concern- 

and  monitor  the  burdens  imposed  upon  In-      'ng  each  review  made  under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"3513.  Federal  agency  Information  collection 
procedures.". 

TECHNICAL   AMENDMENT 

^ ,-^„„„„„-  S'^'^-    "^    Section   3510   of   title   44.   United 

tain  Information  from'such  Individuals  busl-     States    Code,    is    amended    by    striking   out 
nesses.  or  organizations:  '  "sections  3501-35U  of". 

'll  l^t  establishment  of  timetables  which  annttai.  report 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  monitor  com- 
pliance by  Federal  agencies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
and  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  an  annual  report 
which  describes  the  efforts  of  Federal  agen- 
cies to  implement  such  provisions  and  to 
reduce  the  burdens  imposed  upon  persons 
outside  the  Federal  Government  by  Federal 
information  collection  activities. 

EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAW 

Sec  9.  The  provisions  ef  chapter  35  title 
44,  United  States  Code,  as  amended  by  the 

super- 
sede any  statute  enacted  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  which  grants  au- 
thority to  a  Federal  agency  to  conduct  or 
sponsor  the  collection  of  Information  with- 
out the  prior  approval  of  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
definition 

Sec  10  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the 
term  "Federal  agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  3502  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.# 


divlduals.  small  businesses,  and  small  orga- 
nizations as  a  result  of  compliance  with  re- 
port forms,  application  forms,  schedules 
questionnaires,  or  other  documents  used  by 
the  agency  to  collect  Information  and  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  mini- 
mize such  burdens,  including 

"  ( 1 )    the  use  of  sampling  techniques  to  ob 


i^H^  ,H  *  ^'■t^"«"<^y  of  compliance  by  such 
mdlviduais.  businesses,  and  organizations 
with  any  such  form,  schedule,  questionnaire 
or  document; 

...I'^K  ^^*  establishment  for  such  indlvld- 
^^r^J,^^^^^^  °''  "'■ganlzations  of  differing 
compliance  requirements  with  any  such  form 
schedule,  questionnaire,  or  document-  or 
.J*' ^^,^  J^^^^^isi^ment  of  an  exemption 
t?nn,"f  'ndlvlduals  businesses,  or  organiza" 
tlons  from  compliance  with  any  such  form 
schedule,  questionnaire,  or  document 

<c)  (1,  Each  Federal  agency  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and   Budget   an   annual   infor- 


•7a?  ^°!    "'°°  I'^'^eet  The  budge'  shall-      preceding  sections  of  this  Act.  shall 
(A)   estimate  the  total  number  of  hours 
required  to  comply  with  all  report  forms  an^ 

rec^tTnfo°?rt!oT  ""'  '^  '^*  ^^'^'^^  ^°  -'- 
"(B)   contain,  for  each  such  form    sched- 
ule   questionnaire,  or  document- 

the  ^^n^f^^"""!^  °^  ^^^  P"^P<'se  °f  and 

QUea^To^^r      '"'!.'*  ^^  '^^  f°^"    schedule, 
questionnaire,  or  document:   and 

,.!'?'  /"  estimate  of  the  number  of  hours 

quC^n^lr^'P'^  "'^^  ''"'  ^°"»'  «=^«*  "" 
questionnaire,  or  document. 

m.f?'  The  Director  shall  review  each  Infor- 
rnatlon  collection  budget  received  pursuant 


By  Mr  HEINZ: 
2609.   A   bill   to   amend  the  Solid 


VIOLATORS   OP   HAZARDOUS    WASTE   LAWS   SHOLT-D 
BE   StTBJECT   TO    STIFF    CRIMINAL    PENALTIES 

•  Mr,  HEINZ,  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
to  offer  legislation  designed  to  All  a 
major  gap  in  the  hazardous  wastes  con- 
trol legislation  already  on  the  books — 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Ac^-RCRA— of  1976.  which  if  EPA 
ever  fully  implements  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress, will  provide  safe  cradle-to-grave 
handling  of  hazardous  wastes — and  leg- 
islation which  we  need  to  pass  as  quickly 
as  possible — S.  1480,  the  Environmental 
Emergency  Response  Act,  otherwise 
known  as  Superfund.  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  make  violators  of  RCRA 
regulations  governing  the  production, 
storage,  treatment,  transportation,  and 
disposal  of  hazardous  chemical  wastes 
subject  to  criminal  penalties,  and  would 
make  certain  violations  a  felony. 

So  that  my  distinguished  colleagues 
can  have  the  opportunity  to  review  the 
specifics  of  this  legislation,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  criminal  penalties  for 
violators  are  necessary  to  serve  as  an 
added  deterrent  to  those  unscrupulous 
few  who  fail  to  take  the  proper  safe- 
guards in  producing,  storing,  transport- 
ing, and  disposing  of  hazardous  chemical 
wastes  and  thus  endanger  the  health  and 
safety  of  us  all.  If  violation  of  certain 
RCRA  regulations  is  made  punishable 
by  criminal  penalties,  prosecution  can 
be  pursued  by  the  State— regarciless  of 
whether  the  victims  of  improper  han- 
dling of  hazardous  wastes  have  the  in- 
clination and  the  financial  resources  to 
file  suit. 

In  addition,  my  bill  would  make  it  a 
felony  to  knowingly  transport,  treat, 
store,  or  dispose  of  hazardous  wastes  in 
violation  of  RCRA.  It  would  also  be  a 
felony  to  transport,  treat,  store,  or  dis- 
pose of  hazardous  wastes  "in  reckless 
disregard  of  the  fact  that  •  *  *  fsuch  ac- 
tion! thereby  causes  or  creates  a  sub- 
stantial danger  or  risk  to  human  life  or 
health."  By  making  these  violations  a 
felony,  it  would  be  possible  to  enlist  the 
investigative  resources  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  tracking  down 
violators. 

In  fact,  this  provision  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  hazardous  wastes  unit 
within  the  Justice  Department  to  aid  in 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  sus- 
pected violators  of  Federal  hazardous 
wastes  laws.  A  similar  provision  was 
adopted  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  Amendments 
of  1979,  which  is  now  in  conference  with 
the  Senate.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
conferees  on  this  bill,  S.  1156,  will  agree 
to  incorporate  the  provisions  of  my  bill 
in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  environmental  health  threat 
posed  by  hazardous  wastes  is  one  to 
which  I  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
attention  because  Pennsylvania  is  at  the 
epicenter  of  this  "chemical  time  bomb." 


to  Darajn-nnh  s^\       ^  ---^..cvi  fiurouant  „,    '    "    "'"    -"    "'"cnu    mc    ouiia  epicenter  01  tnis     cnemicax  time  uoiiiu. 

flca«onf  in  the  biXf?"^' T^l."''^*""'^*-  y^^^^^    Disposal    Act    (Public    Law    94-  As  evidence  of  the  growing  concern  about 

Prt»t*.   After   mawnf  «^    '.l'"^!  V!S^°-  11°*.'  ^  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  this  problem,  I  have  received  over  700 

maKin..   «n.   .„„k    — .,-  Environment  and  PubUc  Works 


After    making    any    such    modiflc 


problem, 
letters     from     constituents    expressing 
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their  outrage  over  improper  and  illegal 
chemical  dumping  ancl  asking  for  legis- 
lative action. 

Although  the  problem  of  hazardous 
wastes  is  a  nationwide  one,  the  problem 
m  Pennsylvania  is  particularly  acute. 
My  State  now  produces  10  times  as 
much  hazardous  waste  as  can  be  safely 
disposed  of  within  its  boundaries.  Even 
more  distressing  are  the  following  facts: 

Peimsylvania  has  not  one  legal  site 
for  disposal  of  the  most  toxic  chemical 
wastes ; 

Pennsylvania  has  no  requirement  for 
permits  for  haulers  of  hazardous  wastes : 

Pennsylvania  levies  a  fine  of  only 
$300  for  illegal  dumping. 

Compounding  the  problem  are  tough 
new  hazardous  waste  disposal  laws 
passed  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  As  a 
result,  Pennsylvania  now  receives  illicit 
hazardous  wastes  cargo  estimated  at 
15,000  truckloads  per  year. 

Of  the  many  toxic  waste  dumps  in 
Pennsylvania,  two  such  environmental 
hazards  which  I  have  visited  on  several 
occasions  dramatize  the  urgent  need  for 
Federal  action:  Pull  implementation  of 
RCRA,  passage  of  Superfund,  and  im- 
position of  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tors. One  is  the  Melvin  Wade  dump  in 
Chester.  Pa.,  where  over  a  period  of  I'z 
years  truckloads  of  drums  containing  so- 
dium copper  cyanide,  phenol,  benzene, 
and  other  toxics  still  to  be  identified  were 
illegally  dumped. 

Following  visits  to  the  Wade  site  and 
meetings  with  concerned  citizens,  I  have 
been  successful  in  securing  public  health 
testing  for  the  residents  by  the  Center 
for  Disease  Control.  In  addition,  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Environ- 
mental Resources  has  signed  a  $350,000 
contract  for  the  removal  of  15,000  drums 
from  the  Wade  site.  However,  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  cleaning  up  the  ground  and 
water  contamination  at  the  Wade  site 
could  cost  as  much  as  $3  million — well 
beyond  the  resources  of  existing  State 
and  Federal  programs. 

Also  dramatizing  the  need  for  stricter 
enforcement  of  existing  laws,  passage  of 
Superfund.  and  imposition  of  criminal 
penalties  for  violators  is  another  envi- 
ronmental health  threat  at  the  Pittston 
mine  timnels  on  the  Susquehanna  River 
in  Luzerne  County.  Into  these  mine  tun- 
nels over  which  Pittston  Township  lies, 
several  companies  dumped  millions  of 
gallons  of  oil  and  poisonous  industrial 
wastes  over  a  32-month  period;  one  com- 
pany alone  dumped  over  300,000  gallons 
per  month.  Back  in  October,  when  hydro- 
gen cyanide  gas  was  discovered  to  be 
forming  in  the  tunnels,  I  donned  a  gas 
mask  and  toured  the  site.  More  recently, 
in  February,  I  was  back  in  Pittston  to 
announce  the  beginning  of  a  $300,000  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  most  appro- 
priate means  of  cleaning  up  the  mine 
tunnels.  Already,  EPA  has  spent  over 
$800,000  on  cleanup  and  containment  ef- 
forts at  Pittston,  stretching  the  legal  and 
financial  constraints  of  section  311  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act  to  their  limits.  The 
total  cost  of  cleaning  up  Pittston — of 
processing  the  noxious  wastes  in  the  mine 
tunnels— is  estimated  to  be  over  $10  mil- 
lion. This  estimate,  probably  on  the  con- 
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.servative  side,  represents  almost  one- 
third  of  funding  under  section  311  for 
all  such  cleanups  nationwide. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  im- 
press upon  my  distinguished  colleagues 
too  strongly  the  need  for  swift  Federal 
action  to  mitigate  the  environmental 
health  threat  posed  by  hazardous  wastes. 
Passage  of  my  bill,  enactment  of  Super- 
fund  and  full  implementation  of  RCRA 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  this 
goal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2609 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Solid  Wa.ste  Disposal  Act  (PL.  94-480).  as 
amended,   is   hereby   further  amended   by — 

Section  3006(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  period  following  the 
word  "subtitle"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3)  and  by  inserting  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing at  the  end  of  such  paragraph   (3)  : 

"14)  knowingly  generates,  stores,  treats 
transports,  disposes  of,  or  otherwise  han- 
dles any  hazardous  waste  (whether  such 
activity  took  place  before  or  takes  place 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph)  and  who  destroys,  alters,  or  con- 
ceals any  record  maintained  with  respect 
to  the  generation,  storing,  treatment,  trans- 
portation, disposal,  or  other  handling  of 
hazardous  waste,  or 

"(51  transports,  treats,  stores,  or  disposef 
of  any  hazardous  waste  Identified  or  listed 
under  this  subtitle  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  he  thereby  causes  or  creates  a 
substantial  danger  or  risk  to  human  life 
or  health"; 

(2)  striking  out  "knowingly"  in  so  much 
of  such  section  3008(d)  as  precedes  para- 
graph (1)  thereof: 

(3)  Inserting  "knowingly"  after  "(1)", 
"(2)  ".  and  "(3)": 

(4)  inserting  after  "$25,000"  the  follow- 
ing "(MO.OOO  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1).  (2).  or  (5) )"; 

(5)  Inserting  after  "one  year"  the  follow- 
ing "(two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation 
of  paragraph   (1),   (2),  or   (5))";   and 

(6)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

(e)  Reckless. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (d)(5),  a  person's  state  of  mind  is 
reckless  with  respect  to — 

"(1)  an  existing  circumstance  If  he  Is 
aware  of  a  substantial  risk  that  the  circum- 
stance exists  but  disregards  the  risk:  or 

"(2)  a  result  of  his  conduct  If  he  Is  aware 
of  a  substantial  risk  that  the  result  will 
occur  but  disregards  the  risk  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  a  substantial  risk  is  a 
risk  that  is  of  such  a  nature  and  degree  that 
to  disregard  it  constitutes  a  gross  deviation 
from  the  standard  of  care  that  a  reasonable 
person  would  exercise  In  such  a  situa- 
tion. '.» 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  commuter  high- 
way vehicles  to  20  percent,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
S.  2611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  certain  amounts  received 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  al- 


ternative commuter  transportation,  and 
for  other  purposes :  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

new    incentives    fob    VANPOOLINC    AND 
EMPLOYEE    TRANSPORTATION    PROGRAMS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  two  bills  which 
provide  new  incentives  for  vanpooling 
and  employee  transportation  programs. 
The  importance  of  this  legislation  can  be 
seen  by  examining  the  statistics  which 
define  our  Nation's  energy  problem. 

The  energy-  crisis  is  a  crisis  of  liquid 
fuels.  Crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
account  for  one-half  of  the  energy  we 
use  each  day.  And  one-half  of  our  pe- 
troleum is  imported.  It  is  this  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  that  makes  energy 
pohcy  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation. 

We  use  one-half  of  our  oil  for  trans- 
portation— to  move  f)eople  and  goods  by 
auto,  truck,  plane,  water,  train,  rail  and 
bus.  One-half  of  our  transportation 
energy,  one-quarter  of  the  oil  we  con- 
sume, is  used  as  gasoline  in  the  automo- 
bile and  one-third  of  all  automobile 
travel  is  recorded  as  daily  commuter 
trips  to  and  from  the  workplace  Each 
day  American  automobiles  consume  1.6 
million  barrels  of  oil  moving  passengers 
to  work  and  home  again.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  these  automobiles  carry  only 
one  person. 

In  1979  the  average  American  auto- 
mobile had  an  eflflciency  of  13. 7  miles  per 
gallon.  This  means  that  the  one-person 
commuter  trip  required  9,125  Btu's  per 
passenger  mile.  A  1977  study  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflBce  found  that 
the  average  carpool  required  only  3.670 
Btu's  per  passenger  and  the  average 
vanpool  only  1.560  Btu's  Mr.  President 
the  energy  eflBciency  achievable  by  ride- 
sharing  programs  is  truly  remarkable. 
Our  prodigious  use  of  petroleum  for 
commuting,  our  dependence  on  imported 
oil  and  the  possibility  of  significant  en- 
ergy savings  through  alternative  com- 
muting modes  suggests  that  ridesharing 
should  be  an  important  part  of  our  en- 
ergy* policy. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  make  small  changes  in  current  law 
to  provide  additional  incentives  for  ride- 
sharing.  The  first  bill  adds  \'anpool  ve- 
hicles to  the  list  of  energy-  properties 
qualifying  for  the  business  energy-  tax 
credit  and  sets  the  energy-  percentage  at 
10  percent.  It  also  removes  the  term 
"taxpayer"  from  the  current  definition 
of  vanpool  vehicles,  so  that  leased  vans 
w-ill  be  ehgible  for  the  credit.  Finally,  this 
bill  excludes  driver  incentive  mileage 
from  the  80  20  rule  which  is  also  a  part 
of  the  vanpool  definition. 

The  second  bill  is  designed  to  remove 
some  of  the  ambiguity  in  current  law 
regarding  employer  programs  to  support 
and  encourage  ridesharing  and  mass 
transit  utilization  by  employees  This  bill 
would  exclude  frc«n  personsd  income  any 
payment  by  the  employer  to  the  em- 
ployee made  as  a  subsidy  for  the  cost  of 
mass  transportation.  If  the  employer 
provides  bus  fare  or  transportation  to 
and  from  work  in  a  vanpool.  the  cost  of 
that  transportation  would  not  be  in- 
cluded as  income  for  tax  purposes.  Any 
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administrative  cost  borne  by  the  em-  "(A)  the  transportation  is  furnished  in  tor  McGovern,  Senator  Boschwitz.  and 
ployer  for  ridesharing  programs  would  a  commuter  highway  vehicle  (described  in  Senator  Culver.  I  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
also  be  excluded    Finally  a  driver  in  a    subsection   (b)(1))   operated  by  or  for  the     mcGovern  for  his  initiative  in  this  re- 


emnlover;   or 
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Mr,  President,  the  November  1979,  edi- 
tion of  the  Farm  Journal  carried  an  ex- 
cellent   article    dLscussine-    the    African 


(b)  Except  when  prohibited  by  State  law, 
garbage  may  be  fed  to  swine  only  if  treated 
to  kill  disease  organisms.  In  accordance  with 


civil  penalty  under  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  concliislve  unless  the  person  against 
whom  such  an  order  is  Issued  files  appUca- 
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administrative  cost  borne  by  the  em- 
ployer for  ridesharing  programs  would 
also  be  excluded.  Finally  a  driver  in  a 
ridesharing  vehicle  who  collected  fees 
from  his  or  her  riders  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  report  the  fees  as  personal  in- 
come. 

Mr.  President,  these  two  bills  are  not 
going  to  change  the  pattern  of  com- 
muter transportation  overnight,  but  they 
30  offer  important  incentives  to  improve 
ie  energy  efficiency  of  the  work  trip. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  these  bills  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

3.  2610 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  lAi  of  section  48(1)  (2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (defining 
energy  property  i  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strl)-Jng  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  ( vUl) , 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(Ix).and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(X)  commuter  highway  vehicles  (as  de- 
fined in  section  46icm6)  (B)  i .". 

(b)  The  table  contained  in  clause  (1)  of 
section  46(a)  (2)  iCi  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  energy  percentage)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
clause: 

"Vn.  Commuter  Highway  Vehicles. — 
Property  described  In  section  48(1)  (2)  (A) 
(X).  10  percent.  Jan.  1.  1981,  Dec.  31,  1985" 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Paragraph  (6)  of  section  46 
(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  special  rule  for  commuter  high- 
way vehicle  i  is  amended — 

( I  I  by  striking  out  "the  taxpayer's"  In 
subparagraph   (B)(11)(I)    thereof,  and 

(2i  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"'O  Driver  Incentive  mileage — If  an  In- 
dividual other  than  the  taxpayer  Is  the 
regularly  scheduled  driver  of  a  highway 
vehicle,  the  taxpayer  shall  not  take  Into 
account,  for  purposes  of  determining  If  such 
vehicle  meets  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graph iBl(ll).  the  number  of  miles  which 
the  driver  uses  such  vehicle  for  personal 
purposes". 

(b(  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  property  acquired  after  De- 
cember 31.  1980. 

S.  2611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  !a) 
subsection  ib)  of  section  124  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

■lb)  Qualified  Transportation. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  qualified 
tran-sportatlon'   means   transporation — 

■|1)  by  a  commuter  highway  vehicle  (as 
defined  in  section  46(c)  (6)  iB)  but  wlthfut 
regard  to  clause  Mil)   or  (Iv)   thereof),  or 

"1 2)  which  is  scheduled  land  or  water 
transportation  which  Is— 

"(A)  In  a  vehicle  or  vessel  with  seating  ca- 
pacity of  8  or  more  adults  (not  Including  the 
operator) , 

^■(B)    along  regular  routes,  and 

"(C)   available  to  the  general  public". 

(b)  Paragraph  d)  of  section  124(d)  of 
such  Code  (defining  provided  by  the  em- 
ployer)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Provided  by  the  employer— Trans- 
portation shall  be  considered  to  be  pro- 
vided by  an  employer  If— 


"(A)  the  transportation  Is  furnished  In 
a  commuter  highway  vehicle  (described  In 
subsection  (b)(1))  operated  by  or  for  the 
employer:   or 

"(B)  the  employer  pays  for  qualified  trans- 
portation (described  In  subsection  (b)  )  or 
reimburses  the  employee  for  the  cost  to  the 
employee  of  such  qualified  transportation." 

(c)  Section  124  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
qualified  transportation  provided  by  em- 
ployer) Is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
section (e)  as  (f)  and  by  inserting  after  sub- 
section (d)   the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Special  Rule  for  Rlde-Sharlng  Pro- 
grams.— 

"(1)  In  general. — For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  any  services  provided  by  an  em- 
ployer in  connection  with  a  ride-sharing 
program  shall  be  treated  as  qualified  trans- 
portation provided  by  the  employer. 

"(2)  Definitions. — 'For  purposes  of  this 
subsection — 

"(A)  Rlde-Sharlng  program. — The  term 
ride-sharing  program'  means  any  program 
to  assist  employees  In  locating  other  em- 
ployees to  share  transportation  between  the 
employees'  residences  and  places  oi  em- 
ployment. 

"(B)  Services  provided  by  employer. — 
The  term  'services  provided  by  the  employer' 
Includes,  but  Is  not  limited  to — 

"(I)  any  amounts  contributed  by  the 
employer, 

"(U)  any  compensation  paid  to  any  em- 
ployee operating  or  assisting  In  a  ride-shar- 
ing program,  and 

"(111)  any  computer  services  provided  by 
the  employer." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1979. 

Sec  2.  (a)  Part  III  of  subchapter  P  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  excluded 
from  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  128  as  section  129  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  127  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  128.  Income  Prom  Operation  of  Trans- 
portation Pools. 

"In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who — 

"(1)  owns  a  motor  vehicle  the  seating  ca- 
pacity of  which  is  not  more  than  15  adults; 

"(2)  transports  Individuals  between  their 
places  of  residence  and  places  of  employ- 
ment or  other  places  of  gathering; 

"(3)  would  otherwise  travel  to  one  such 
place  of  employment  or  gathering  even  If 
he  did  not  transport  any  other  Individual; 
and 

"(4)  does  not  make  such  vehicle  generally 
available  to  the  public. 

gross  Income  does  not  Include  amounts  re- 
ceived as  compensation  for  the  providing  of 
transportation  to  such  Individuals.". 

( b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  subpart 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  128  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"128.  Income  from  operation  of  transporta- 
tion pools. 
"129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1979. # 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  Boschwitz,  and 
Mr.  Culver)  : 
S.  2612.  A  bill  to  regulate  the  feed- 
ing of  garbage  to  swine:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Fores- 
try. 

SWINE     HZAI.TH    PROTECTION    ACT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill,  the  Swine  Health  Pro- 
tection Act,  on  behalf  of  myself.  Sena- 


tor McCtoVERN.  Senator  Boschwitz,  and 
Senator  Culver.  I  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
McGovERN  for  his  initiative  in  this  re- 
gard and  his  deep  concern,  as  well  as  that 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senator 
Boschwitz  and  Senator  Culver. 

This  bill  is  designed  specifically  to  ad- 
dress the  real  possibility  of  the  introduc- 
tion into  the  United  States  of  a  deadly 
infectious  disease  of  pigs.  African  swine 
fever. 

I  have  a  primary  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter because  Illinois  happens  to  be  the 
second  largest  hog-producing  State  in 
the  country.  Nationally,  pork  production 
is  a  billion  dollar  industrj-.  The  pork  in- 
dustry, and  pork  producers  in  Illinois, 
are  very  concerned  about  the  possible 
introduction  of  African  swine  fever  in 
the  United  States.  The  acute  form  kills 
almost  all  the  hogs  that  become  infected. 
There  is  no  known  cure. 

African  swine  fever  had  never  been 
found  in  the  Western  Hemipshere  until 
an  outbreak  occurred  in  Cuba  in  1971. 
Since  then,  the  disease  has  been  discov- 
ered in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
and  Brazil. 

In  January,  the  National  Pork  Pro- 
ducers Council  sent  a  study  team  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
and  Spain  to  study  the  effects  of  African 
swine  fever.  The  team  reported  on  the 
efforts  being  made  either  to  eliminate 
or  to  prevent  the  further  spreading  of 
this  disastrous  disease.  The  Agency  for 
International  Development  is  assisting 
the  Government  of  the  Dominican  Re- 
public at  this  very  moment  to  eradicate 
African  swine  fever.  Unfortunately,  a  se- 
vere problem  still  exists  in  Haiti.  Only 
when  African  swine  fever  is  totally  erad- 
icated from  the  Western  Hemisphere  will 
the  mainland  U.S.A.  be  free  from  the 
potential  problem. 

African  swine  fever  seems  to  be  com- 
municated through  meat  from  infected 
or  earner  pigs.  Scraps  of  such  meat  in 
garbage  fed  to  swine  is  the  conduit  by 
which  the  disease  gains  entrance  into 
countries  free  of  the  disease.  This  fact 
alone  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
avoiding  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  swine 
without  some  kind  of  regulation  or  con- 
trol. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  regu- 
late the  processing  of  garbage  to  be  fed 
to  swine  in  those  States  where  such  reg- 
ulations are  not  already  effective  and 
provide  that  garbage  may  be  fed  to  swine 
only  if  treated  to  kill  disease  organisms 
in  accordance  with  directives  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

This  legislation  is  identical  to  H.R. 
6593,  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  February  25.  by  Congress- 
men FiNDLEY  and  Madigan  of  Illinois.  I 
commend  them  for  their  leadership  in 
this  important  matter. 

The  most  logical  way  to  keep  African 
swine  fever  out  of  the  United  States  is 
to  control  the  feeding  of  garbage  to 
swine.  The  prospect  of  its  spreading 
quickly  throughout  the  country,  should 
an  outbreak  ever  occur,  is  very  real 
indeed. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence 
to  the  pork  industry  and  consumers  of 
America.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
my  Senate  colleagues  for  the  passage  of 
this  bill. 


Mr.  President,  the  November  1979,  edi- 
tion of  the  Farm  Journal  carried  an  ex- 
cellent article  discussing  the  African 
swine  fever  problem.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
along  with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2612 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Swine  Health  Pro- 
tection Act". 

futoincs 
Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  raw  garbage  is  one  of  the  primary 
media  through  which  numerous  Infectious 
or  communicable  diseases  of  swine  are 
transmitted; 

(2)  if  certain  foreign  disea.ses.  such  as 
foot-and-mouth  disease  or  African  swine 
fever,  gain  entrance  into  the  United  States, 
such  diseases  may  be  spread  through  the 
medium  of  raw  or  Improperly  treated  gar- 
bage which  is  fed  to  swine; 

(3)  African  swine  fever,  which  Is  poten- 
tially the  most  dangerous  and  destructive 
of  all  communicable  swine  diseases,  has  been 
confirmed  in  several  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and,   most  recently.  In  Cuba; 

(4)  sw;ne  in  the  United  States  have  no 
resistance  to  African  swine  fever  and  there 
are  no  effective  vaccines  to  this  deadily 
disease; 

(5)  the  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In 
swine  and  swine  products  and  producers  and 
consumers  of  pork  products  could  be  severely 
Injured  economically  if  African  swine  fever 
enters  this  country; 

(6)  it  is  impossible  to  assure  that  all  gar- 
bage fed  to  swine  is  properly  treated  to  kill 
disease  organisms  unless  such  treatment  Is 
closely  regulated  and  conducted  only  where 
no  swine  are  located; 

(7 1  therefore,  in  order  to  protect  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  -States  and  the  welfare 
of  the  citizens  of  this  country,  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  the  treatment  of  garbage  to  be 
fed  to  swine,  and  to  prohibit  the  feeding  of 
garbage  to  swine,  except  garbage  treated  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  and  regulations  promulgated  hereunder. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture; 

(2)  the  term  "garbage"  means  all  waste 
material  derived  in  whole  or  in  part  from 
meals  or  other  animal  (Including  fish  and 
poultry)  material,  and  other  refuse  of  any 
character  whatsoever  that  has  been  as.socia- 
ted  with  any  such  material,  resulting  from 
the  handling,  preparation,  cooking,  or  con- 
sumption of  food,  except  that  such  term 
shall  not  include  waste  from  ordinary  house- 
hold operations  which  Is  fed  directly  to  swine 
on  the  same  premises  where  such  household 
is  located; 

(3)  the  term  "person"  means  any  Individ- 
ual, corporation,  company,  association,  firm, 
partnership,  society,  or  Joint  stock  company 
or  other  legal  entity; 

(4)  the  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States. 

PROHIBITION   OF   CERTAIN   GARBAGE   FEEDING 

Sec  4.  lai  No  person  shall  feed  or  permit 
the  feeding  of  garbage  to  swine  except  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 


(b)  Except  when  prohibited  by  State  law, 
garbage  may  be  fed  to  swine  only  If  treated 
to  kill  disease  organisms.  In  accordance  with 
regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  a 
facility  holding  a  valid  permit  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  or  the  chief  agricultural  or  ani- 
mal health  official  of  the  State  where  lo- 
cated if  such  State  has  entered  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
9  of  this  Act.  No  person  shall  operate  a  facil- 
ity for  the  treatment  of  garbage  knowing  it  Is 
to  be  fed  to  swine  unless  such  person  holds 
a  valid  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 


ISSUANCE. 


SUSPENSION,    AND    REVOCATION    OF 
PERMITS 


Sec  5.  (a)  Any  person  desiring  to  obtain 
a  permit  to  operate  a  facility  to  treat  gar- 
bage that  Is  to  be  fed  to  swine  shall  apply 
therefor  to  the  Secretary,  or  to  the  chief 
agricultural  or  animal  health  official  of  the 
State  where  the  facility  is  located  if  such 
State  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  9  of  this 
Act,  and  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulation  prescribe  No 
permit  shall  be  Issued  unless  the  facility — 

il)  meets  such  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe  to  prevent  the  Introduc- 
tion or  dissemination  of  any  infectious  or 
communicable  disease  of  animals  or  poultry, 
and 

( 2 )  Is  so  constructed  that  swine  are  unable 
to  enter  the  premises  on  which  the  facility 
IS  located  and  are  unable  to  have  access  to 
untreated  garbage  of  such  facility,  or  material 
coming  In  contact  with  such  untreated  gar- 
bage. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  holding  a  permit  to 
operate  a  facility  to  treat  garbage  In  any 
State  has  violated  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
of  the  Secretary  issued  hereunder,  the  Secre- 
tary may,  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  on  the  record  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 554  and  556  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  suspend  or  revoke  such  permit  Any 
person  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Secretary 
iFsuEd  pursuant  to  this  subsection  may. 
within  sixty  days  after  entry  of  such  order, 
seek  review  of  such  order  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  2341.  2343 
through  2350  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join, set  aside,  suspend  (in  whole  or  in  part) . 
or  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  Secretary's 
order.  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  shall 
be  upon  the  record  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination and  order  are  based. 

(c)  The  permit  of  any  person  to  operate 
a  facility  to  treat  garbage  In  any  State  shall 
be  automatically  revoked,  without  action  of 
the  Secretary,  upon  the  final  effective  date 
of  the  second  conviction  of  such  person  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  this  Act  of  a  violation 
of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary Issued  hereunder. 

CIVIL    PENALTIES 

SEC  6.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  of 
the  Secretary  issued  hereunder,  other  than  a 
violation  for  which  a  criminal  penalty  has 
been  imposed  under  this  Act,  may  be  assessed 
a  civil  penalty  by  the  Secretary  of  not  more 
than  $10,000  for  each  such  violation.  Each 
offense  shall  be  a  separate  violation.  No  pen- 
alty s^all  be  assessed  unless  such  person  is 
given  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
on  the  record  before  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  sections  554  and  556  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  The  amount  of  such  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by 
written  order,  taking  into  account  the  gravity 
of  the  violation,  degree  of  culpability,  and 
history  of  prior  offenses;  and  may  be  reviewed 
only  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  determination  and  order  of  the 
Secretary   with   respect   thereto  Imposing  a 


civil  penalty  under  this  section  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  unless  the  person  against 
whom  such  an  order  is  Issued  files  applica- 
tion for  Judicial  review  within  sixty  days  af- 
ter entry  of  such  order  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals  in  accordanc* 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  2341.  2343 
through  2350  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
and  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
join, set  aside,  suspend  (in  whole  or  In  part) , 
or  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  Secretary's 
order.  Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  sbaU 
be  upon  the  record  upon  which  the  deter- 
mination and  order  are  based. 

(c)  If  any  person  falls  to  pay  an  assess- 
ment of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a 
final  and  unappealable  order,  or  after  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals  has  entered  final 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  shall  Institute  a  civil  action  to 
recover  the  amount  assessed  in  any  ^proprt- 
ate  district  court  of  the  United  Stat's  In 
such  collection  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  Secretary's  order  impos- 
ing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review. 

(di  All  penalties  collected  under  authority 
of  this  section  shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may.  In  his  discretion, 
compromise,  modify,  or  remit,  with  or  with- 
out conditions,  any  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  Act. 

CRIMINAL     PENALTIES 

SEC  7.  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  Issued  hereunder  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  »6,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  mor«  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

GENERAL    ENFORCEMENT    PROVISIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Attorney  (General,  "apon 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  shall  bring  an 
action  to  enjoin  the  violation  of,  or  to  com- 
pel compliance  with,  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  any  regulation  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
heretinder  by  any  person.  Such  action  shall 
be  brought  in  the  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  such  person  resides  or  transacts  busi- 
ness or  In  which  the  violation  or  omission 
has  occurred  or  Is  about  to  occur  Process  In 
such  cases  may  be  served  In  any  Judicial 
district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business  or  wherever  the  de- 
fendant may  be  found. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  and  .shall 
have  access  at  reasonable  times,  to  Inspect 
the  books,  records,  and  premises  of  any  per- 
son subject  to  this  Act. 

COOPERATION    WITH    STATES 

Sec  9.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of 
functions.  faclUtles,  and  persormel,  and  to 
attain  closer  coordination  and  greater  ef- 
fectiveness and  economy  in  administration 
of  this  Act  and  State  laws  and  regulations 
relating  to  the  feeding  of  garbage  to  swine. 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  with  State  departments 
of  agriculture  and  other  State  agencies 
charged  with  the  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  such  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions and  to  provide  that  any  such  State 
agency  which  has  adequate  authorities,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  procedures,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  may  assist  the  Sec- 
retary In  the  administration  and  enforce- 
ment of  this  Act  and  regulations  hereunder 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate  in  the  public  interest 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized  to  co- 
ordinate the  administration  of  this  .^ct  and 
regulations  with  such  State  laws  and  regula- 
tions "  wherever  feasible:  Provided.  That 
nothing  herein  shaU  affect  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  under  any  other  Federal 
law,  or  suiy  authority  to  cooperate  with  State 
agencies  or  other  agencies  or  persons  under 
existing  provisions  of  law,  or  affect  any  re- 
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stiictlons  upon  such  cooperation.  To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  any  State  agency  with  which  there 
is  a  valid  agreement  pxirsuant  to  this  section 


about  2,500  sows  and  boars  and  1,000  suck- 
ling pigs. 

"As  soon  as  we  learned  that  he  had  ASP 
I    visited    the   herd    and   posted    everything 


April  24,  1980 


tlon  Is  not  made  early,  a  disastrous  epidemic 
could  result. 

Heavy  travel  between  the  U.S.  and  Carrlb- 
bean  countries  that  have   ASF  r(»nr»>.<ipnt«  • 
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Ing  of  garbage.  In  each  coimtry  where 
it  has  appeared,  there  seems  to  be  solid 


important  that  Congress  consider  tliis 
proposed  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 


such  facilities.  In  1  year,  the  VA  trans- 
ported 19  spinal  cord  injury  patients  to 
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strlctlons  upon  such  cooperation.  To  the 
m&xlmum  extent  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall 
allow  any  State  agency  with  which  there 
Is  a  valid  agreement  pursuant  to  this  section 
to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  for  Is- 
suing permits  pursuant  to  section  5  of  this 
Act  to  operate  a  facility  to  treat  garbage  that 
Is  to  be  fed  to  swine. 

RBGITLATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  Is- 
sue such  regulations  and  to  require  the 
mAlntenance  of  such  records  as  be  dee  ins 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 
AtJTHomrrT  dj  addition  to  otrsr  laws;  eitect 

ON    STATX   LAWS 

Sbc.  11.  The  authority  conferred  by  this 
Act  shall  be  In  addition  to  authority  confer- 
red by  other  statutes.  Nothing  In  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  repeal  or  supersede  any 
State  law  prohibiting  the  feeding  of  garbage 
to  swine. 

ADTHOKIZATION    OF    APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  12.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(Prom  Farm  Journal,  November  1979) 

African  Swine  Pever  :  You  Better  Hope  Yotj 

Never  Get  It 

African  swine  fever  could  turn  your  barn- 
yard into  a  graveyard.  Its  a  highly  conta- 
gious, usually  fatal  virus  with  symptoms  al- 
most Identical  to  hog  cholera.  There's  no 
cure  and  no  hope  for  an  effective  vaccine. 

Does  that  sound  scary?  It  should.  The 
virus  has  killed  or  caused  the  destruction 
of  millions  of  hogs  throughout  the  world. 

Hogs  infected  with  acute  ASF  experience  a 
sharp  rise  In  body  temperature  and  usually 
die  four  to  seven  days  later  A  day  or  two  be- 
fore death.  t>ody  temperature  drops  and  hogs 
exhibit  these  signs:  depression,  weakness  in 
the  hind  legs:  discoloratlons  i  redness  or 
bluish -to -red  dish  blotches  i  on  ears,  snout, 
tall,  fetlocks  and  flanks;  labored  breathing; 
bloody  feces;  incoordination;  coughing;  and 
sticky  discharge  from  the  eyes. 

Acute  ASP  has  a  mortality  rate  of  more 
than  90%.  A  milder  form  of  the  virus  has  a 
much  lower  mortality  rate,  and  hogs  that 
survive  remain  carriers  that  can  transmit 
the  disease.  Important  economically,  pigs 
that  survive  the  subacute  virus  maintain 
their  appetite  but  gain  weight  slowly.  An- 
other problem:  The  subacute  ASF  Is  much 
more  difficult  to  diagnose  than  the  highly 
virulent  strains. 

U.S.  concern  about  the  disease  has  been 
growing  since  ASP  resulted  in  the  death  of 
more  than  12.000  hogs  in  Cuba,  Just  90  miles 
from  the  U.S..  In  1971.  More  than  400,000 
hogs  were  killed  to  ensure  successful  elimi- 
nation of  the  disease. 

Until  the  Cuban  outbreak.  ASP  had  never 
been  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Wild  hogs 
have  probably  had  the  disease  in  Africa  for 
centuries.  It  was  first  recognized  in  domestic 
hogs  In  Kenya  70  years  ago  After  emerging 
from  Africa  In  1957.  it  killed  more  than  4 
million  hogs  in  Europe  In  the  past  year 
severe  outbreaks  have  been  confirmed  in 
Brazil,  Haiti  and  the  Dominican  Republic 

USDA  officials  working  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  to  help  eradicate  ASP  have  re- 
turned with  grisly  stories  of  the  diseases 
destructive  power.  H.  A.  (Mac)  McDanlel  a 
senior  USDA  veterinarian  who  has  spent 
much  of  the  last  year  there  studying  ASF 
says.  "Of  course,  a  disease  break  Is  traumatic 
for  any  producer  One  that  I'll  never  forget 
was  m  a  herd  owned  by  a  veterinarian 
Alfonzo  Oomez.  It  was  one  of  the  best  most 
productive  herds  I've  seen  anywhere.  His 
foundation  stock  was  from  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  US.  Sanitation  and  nutrition 
were  outstanding.  Oomez  was  weaning  20 
plga  per  sow  per  year.  When  ASP  hit  he  had 


about  2.500  sows  and  boars  and  1.000  suck- 
ling pigs. 

"As  soon  as  we  learned  that  he  had  ASP 
I  visited  the  herd  and  posted  everything 
that  died — 100  to  150  head  In  five  or  six 
days.  PYegnant  sows  that  didn't  die  were 
aborting  Utters. 

"Within  four  months  after  ASP  hit  there 
wasn't  a  living  hog  on  the  place.  Those  that 
hadn't  died  had  been  killed.  All  that 
remained  of  his  swine  operation  was  a 
sunken  hole  where  hogs  were  burled." 

When  ASP  first  broke  in  the  southeast 
region  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  officials 
mistakenly  diagnosed  it  as  hog  cholera. 
But.  when  maisslve  doses  of  hog  cholera 
vaccine  failed  to  stem  hog  deaths.  ASF  was 
suspected.  Those  suspicions  were  confirmed 
at  USDA's  Plum  Island  Animal  Disease 
Center  In  July. 

The  Dominican  government  then  launched 
an  all-out  eradication  program  Including: 

Slaughter  and  burial  of  all  diseased  and 
exposed  hogs  at  outbreak  sites  and 
surrounding  areas. 

Establishment  of  a  national  diagnostic 
laboratory  to  confirm  suspected  positive 
cases. 

Compensation  of  producers  for  animal 
losses. 

Despite  those  efforts,  the  disease  continued 
to  spread  rapidly  until  It  covered  most  ot 
the  country.  The  government  then  shifted 
to  this  drastic  program; 

Gradually  slaughter  all  hogs  in  the  entire 
eastern  region  to  remove  possible  sources 
of  Infection. 

Ban  all  movement  of  animals  and  animal 
products  from  this  region. 

Encourage  hog  producers  to  convert  to 
other  animal  production  during  a  three- 
month  period  after  hogs  are  eliminated. 

A  checking  period  using  government 
donated  hogs  to  test  farms.  If  the  new  hogs 
contract  the  disease,  more  cleaning,  disin- 
fection and  waiting  is  necessary.  If  the  hogs 
remain  healthy.  Indicating  the  disease  has 
been  eradicated,  repopulation  can  start 

The  eradication  program,  currently  under- 
way, should  take  about  nine  months  to 
complete. 

Adding  Insult  to  Injury.  ASF  struck  the 
Dominican  Republic  when  the  Industry  was 
expanding  rapidly.  Government  estimates 
indicate  that  hog  numbers  grew  from  500.000 
In  1971  to  1,500.000  in  1977.  Large  commer- 
cial units  constructed  In  the  early  1970s 
account  for  most  of  the  expansion. 

Prior  to  the  ASP  outbreak,  a  few  Ameri- 
can firms  had  merged  with  local  companies 
and  were  preparing  to  process  pork  for 
export.  Those  plans  are  set  back  at  least  five 
years,  according  to  the  most  optimistic  esti- 
mates Perhaps  longer.  In  fact,  some  pork 
Imports  may  be  necessary  this  year. 

U  S.  larmers  can  anticipate  similar 
destruction  to  the  hog  Industry  and  export 
markets  If  ASP  reaches  this  country.  Cur- 
rently, countries  which  buy  our  grain 
require  certification  that  the  country  is  free 
of  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease.  rinderp>est  and 
contagious  pleuro-pneumonla.  Also,  states 
must  furnish  affidavits  that  they  are  free  of 
a  variety  of  other  diseases  such  as  anthrax 
and  bluetongue. 

An  ASF  break  would  certainly  tighten  re- 
strictions and  perhaps  result  in  the  loss  of 
a  big  part  of  the  hard-won  pork  product 
market.  That  market  totaled  $4  5  million  In 
live  animals  last  year  year  and  $22  71  million 
in  meat  Pork  also  contributed  a  good  share 
of  the  J22.2  million  processed  meats  export 
total. 

A  good  Idea  of  the  economic  Impact  of  an 
ASP  break  comes  from  a  study  by  veterinar- 
ian-economist E.  H.  McCauI»y  and  W  B. 
Sundqulst  One  of  the  practical  problems 
with  the  dlease.  they  explain,  is  that  ASF  and 
hog  cholera  are  easily  confused  In  the  early 
stages  of  an  outbreak.  If  positive  Identifica- 


tion Is  not  made  early,  a  disastrous  epidemic 
could  result. 

Heavy  travel  between  the  U.S.  and  Carrtb- 
bean  countries  that  have  ASP  represents  a 
serious  threat.  US  Customs  records  show 
that  415,922  people  returned  to  American  air- 
ports from  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1978. 
more  thpn  100,000  from  Brazil. 

Ship  traffic  between  the  Islands  and  the 
U.S.  provides  another  possible  source  of  entry 
for  ASP  Into  this  country.  International 
garbage  from  ships  has  been  identified  as 
the  cause  of  many  serious  animal  disease 
outbreaks,  including  the  several  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease  outbreaks  In  the  U.S. 

The  only  pratlcal  way  to  get  rid  of  ASP. 
should  it  reach  this  country,  would  be  an 
Immediate  eradication  program.  It  would 
call  for  slaughter  and  disposal  (burial  or 
burning)  of  all  hogs  on  infected  or  exposed 
premises  and  quarantine  This  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  thorough  cn-golng  surveillance. 

On  the  bright  side,  the  USDA  probably  has 
the  toughest  Inspection  procedures  In  the 
world — aimed  at  keeping  ASP  and  foreign 
diseases  out  of  the  country.  A  detailed  plan 
of  operation  has  been  developed  by  the 
USDA  that  could  go  Into  effect  within  a  few 
hours  after  an  outbreak  was  Identified.  And, 
nearly  200  USDA  veterinarians  are  trained  to 
identify  and  eradicate  foreign  animal  diseases 
such  as  ASP. 

To  get  more  Information  on  ASP  send 
a  postcard  to  APHIS  Information  Service. 
USDA.  Room  1140-S.  Washington,  DC.  20250 
and  ask  for  a  copy  of  Leaflet  No  PA817.  It's 
titled  simply  "African  Swine  Fever."  It  de- 
scribes the  disease  and  tells  specifically  what 
you  can  do  to  prevent  entry  and  spread  of 
the  deadly  virus.  Also,  a  16  mm  movie,  "Afri- 
can Swine  Fever-hog  cholera,"  Is  available 
from  regional  APHIS  offices. 

This  final  word  of  caution:  Don't  count  on 
winning  a  battle  against  ASP  with  a  bottle 
and  syringe.  In  spite  of  a  50-year  effort  by 
some  of  the  best  scientists  in  the  world,  no 
effective  vaccine  or  treatment  has  yet  been 
developed.  Nor  Is  there  any  Immediate 
hope  that  one  can  be  developed.  The  ASF 
virus  doesn't  develop  protective  antibodies 
necessary  for  Immunization. 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
to(day  the  principal  cosponsor  of  a  bill 
which  will  regulate  the  feeding  of  gar- 
bage to  swine.  A  similar  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  the  other  House. 

This  legislation  is  currently  important, 
and  the  need  for  its  adoption  is  partic- 
ularly urgent  at  this  time  because  of  the 
presence  of  African  swine  fever  'ASF) 
in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti.  Brazil, 
and.  possibly,  in  Cuba.  ASF  is  one  of  the. 
if  not  the  most,  devastating  diseases  of 
hogs.  Originating,  as  the  name  indicates, 
in  Africa,  it  began  to  spread  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  about  20  years  ago;  namely, 
to  Spain  and  Portugal, 

It  has  spread  from  those  countries  to 
several  nearby  islands  and  to  France  on 
two  occasions,  and  remains  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  the 
late  seventies,  it  spread  to  Brazil,  the  Do- 
minican Republic,  and  Haiti,  where  it 
continues  to  exist.  In  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, there  is  an  eradication  program, 
there  is  no  effort  to  eliminate  the  disease 
in  Haiti,  Therefore,  the  exodus  of  Hai- 
tians to  the  United  States,  and  especially 
to  Florida,  makes  this  an  especially 
dangerous  time  for  the  disease  to  spread 
to  the  U.S.  mainland  or  Puerto  Rico. 

The  reason  why  the  regulation  of  gar- 
bage feeding  in  the  United  States  is  so 
important  is  that  this  swine  disease  al- 
ways seems  to  spread  through  the  feed- 
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ing  of  garbage.  In  each  country  where 
it  has  appeared,  there  seems  to  be  solid 
evidence  that  the  feeding  of  leftover 
food,  that  contained  pork,  to  swine  has 
been  the  vehicle  by  which  virus  of  the 
disease  reached  susceptible  pigs.  In  ad- 
dition, garbage  feeding  can  be  a  major 
source  of  spreading  other  animal 
diseases,  such  as  foot  and  mouth  disease 
and  hog  cholera. 

African  swine  fever  occurs  in  two 
forms — the  acute  disease  which  kills  all 
the  pigs  that  are  infected,  and  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease.  The  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  while  not  killing  as 
many  infected  pigs,  does  have  after  ef- 
fects that  make  it  unprofitable  to  feed 
and  fatten  the  survivors.  Furthermore, 
the  chronically  affected  pigs,  also  remain 
carriers  of  the  disease  and  spread  it  to 
other  pigs  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact. 

Recently,  the  National  Pork  Producers 
Council  had  a  study  team  visit  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and 
Spain.  One  of  their  major  conclusions 
was  that  increased  inspection  and  regu- 
lation of  garbage  feeding  in  high  risk 
areas  where  there  are  large  numbers  of 
international  travelers  has  their  strong- 
est support.  This  bill  has  their  full  sup- 
port, because  of  the  danger  of  garbage 
feeding  as  a  means  of  spreading  ASP  and 
other  foreign  animal  diseases. 

There  is  no  treatment  or  vaccine  for 
this  disease.  Therefore,  if  it  does  gain 
entrance  into  the  United  States,  the  only 
course  open  is  to  eradicate  it  by  slaugh- 
tering the  infected  and  exposed  swine. 
Estimates  have  been  made  of  the  cost  of 
eradicating  the  disease  from  the  United 
States.  A  special  study  of  the  economic 
consequences  of  having  ASF  in  the 
United  States,  bringing  it  under  control, 
and  eradicating  the  disease  from  the 
United  States,  has  been  made  by  scien- 
tists at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
They  estimate  the  cost  of  eliminating  the 
disease,  even  from  a  small  area,  to  be 
$7,3  million.  The  cost  of  eradicating  the 
disease  from  an  area  like  the  State 
of  Minnesota  would  be  $151,615,000, 
according  to  their  study.  If  the  disease 
would  become  widespread  and  if  it  would 
take  as  long  as  10  years  to  eradicate  it, 
the  total  cost  would  approximate  $5 
billion.  Part  of  this  cost  would  be  re- 
flected in  the  increased  cost  of  pork  and 
beef,  so  that  the  consumer  prices  for 
meat  would  increase  $2  billion  for  the 
first  year  of  the  disease  occurrence. 

Export  markets  would  also  be  adversely 
affected  by  the  presence  of  ASF  in  the 
United  States,  The  losses  In  exports  of 
pork  would  be  $1.5  billion  if  the  disease 
was  eradicated  in  5  years,  but  would  be 
$3  billion  if  it  persisted  in  the  United 
States  for  10  years.  Some  countries  are 
likely  to  place  partial  or  complete  em- 
bargoes on  other  agricultural  imports 
from  the  United  States  for  fear  that 
these  products  might  carry  the  disease 
to  their  swine. 

Fortunately,  ASF  does  not  affect  hu- 
man beings,  but  the  economic  impact  of 
this  disease— as  stated  in  the  study  made 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  pub- 
lished in  April  1979 — on  swine  producers, 
meat  packers,  and  consumers,  makes  it 


important  that  Congress  consider  this 
proposed  legislation  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

The  control  of  garbage  feeding,  as  spe- 
cified in  this  bill,  is  the  best  available 
way  of  preventing  ASF  from  coming  into 
the  United  States  at  this  time.  The  virus 
causing  this  disease  can  live  in  pork  from 
infected  pigs  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  gar- 
bage containing  scraps  of  pork  from 
hogs  having  the  disease  must  be  heated 
to  kill  the  virus  before  it  is  fed  to  hogs. 
If  this  is  not  done  ASF  is  likely  to  spread. 
The  proposed  legislation  prohibits  the 
feeding  of  garbage  unless  it  is  treated  to 
kill  the  virus  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. If  State  law  prohibits  the  feeding 
of  garbage,  the  State  law  would  prevail. 
It  also  provides  for  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral Governments  to  cooperate  and  co- 
ordinate in  the  enforcement  of  the  State 
laws  and  regulations  under  cooperative 
agreements. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  anticipated  that 
there  will  be  a  burden  of  additional  Fed- 
eral regulation  and  enforcement.  The 
role  of  the  Department  shall  be  to  aid 
and  assist  the  States  and  allow  the  State 
agencies  to  assume  primary  responsi- 
bility for  issuing  permits  and  enforcing 
this  act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  extremely  important  legis- 
lation. I  am  hopeful  that  we  can  soon 
have  this  bill  subject  to  hearings  before 
the  appropriate  committee  and  expedi- 
tiously move  forward  to  enactment.  To 
delay  is  to  subject  our  swine  and  meat 
industries  to  unwarranted  risk  and  dev- 
astation. Delay  can  also  subject  our  con- 
sumers to  a  shortage  of  one  of  the  most 
nutritious  foods  available  and  concurrent 
higher  prices,* 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
8.  2613.  A  bill  to  insure  the  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  policies  and 
procedures  to  encourage  interagency  co- 
operation in  the  efiBcient  and  effective 
use  of  Federal  medical  resources,  and  for 
other  pijrposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
federal     interagency     medical     resources 

sharing  and  coordination   act  of    1980 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  Con- 
gress is  going  to  succeed  in  balancing  the 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  beyond 
without  jeopardizing  essential  services  to 
American  citizens,  everv  effort  must  be 
made  to  eliminate  waste  and  ineCBciency 
in  Government.  For  this  reason.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  enabling 
Federal  agencies  to  share  some  of  the 
billions  of  dollars  spent  on  medical  fa- 
cilities, hospitals,  equipment,  and  other 
resources  on  an  interagency  basis.  The 
General  Accounting  OfiBce  estimates  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  save  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  from  this 
approach. 

In  a  1978  report,  GAO  discovered 
numerous  opportunities  for  increased 
interagency  sharing  which  were  not  be- 
ing Implemented  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
For  instance,  the  Federal  Gtovemment's 
Public  Health  Service  hospital  in  Seat- 
tle has  a  spinal  chord  injury  center  just 
2  miles  from  a  VA  hospital  that  lacks 


such  facilities.  In  1  year,  the  VA  trans- 
ported 19  spinal  cord  injury  patients  to 
California  because  regulations  required 
patients  to  be  treated  within  the  same 
agency.  At  the  time  of  GAO's  study,  the 
Seattle  VA  was  planning  to  construct 
its  own  spinal  chord  injury  center  just 
2  miles  from  the  other  facility. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  example.  In 
other  studies  GAO  found  that : 

Twenty-one  miUion  dollars  worth  of 
"CAT"  scanner  equipment  was  being 
proposed  for  Federal  purchase  without  a 
coordinated  Federal  approach  to  plan- 
ning and  use  of  the  equipment. 

Federal  agencies  planned  to  modernize 
or  establish  new  cancer  treatment  capa- 
bilities costing  about  $16  million  with- 
out coordinating  the  23  locations  where 
radiation  therapy  could  be  provided  more 
efaciently  through  interagency  sharing. 

Local  Air  Force  and  VA  ofiBcials  In 
Tampa  agreed  to  an  arrangement  where 
they  could  share  needed  radiology  serv- 
ices at  an  annual  savings  of  $120,000.  VA 
oflBcials  in  Washington  rejected  the 
arrangement. 

Although  the  GAO  and  the  executive 
agencies  have  found  that  numerous  op- 
portunities for  sharing  exist,  local  agen- 
cy ofiBcial.s  are  either  unaware  of  such 
opportunities  or  are  unable  to  do  any- 
thing about  them  because  of  restrictive 
agency  regulations  and  policies,  conflict- 
ing administrative  rules,  and  the  lack 
of  a  specific  legislative  mandate  for 
interagency  sharing.  There  are  several 
laws  that  allow  sharing,  but  none  of 
them  require  it.  And  while  the  agencies 
have  made  some  progress,  all  parties 
agree  that  there  is  a  need  for  legislative 
action. 

The  bill  is  not  designed  to  dictate 
sharing  arrangements  to  the  agencies 
providing  direct  health  care.  This  would 
be  an  ineffective  approach.  Instead,  the 
bill  expesses  a  legislative  mandate  for 
removing  the  obstacles  to  sharing  and 
directs  the  agencies  to  implement  shar- 
ing  arrangements   which   they   design 

The  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Health 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— whose  agencies  provide  the  bulk 
of  Federal  direct  health  care — would  be 
directed  to  identify  where  sharing  op- 
portunities exist,  prescribe  policies  and 
procedures  for  implementing  arrange- 
ments, and  oversee  progress  in  imple- 
menting these  arrangements.  Much  of 
the  discretion  for  making  arrangements. 
setting  reimbursement  rates,  and  in- 
suring that  arrangements  do  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  care  of  primary  bene- 
ficiaries is  left  with  local  agency  ofiQcials. 

The  bill  also  requires  agencies  to  re- 
port to  Congress  periodically  on  their 
progress  in  developing  sharing  guide- 
lines and   their  implementation. 

Over  the  years,  increasing  concern  has 
been  expressed  in  Congress  about  the 
rapidly  rising  costs  of  medical  care  for 
Federal  agency  beneficiaries.  If  Con- 
gress intends  to  hold  these  costs  down 
without  adversely  affecting  the  quality 
of  care,  we  must  act  to  insure  that 
Federal  agencies  operate  in  the  most 
efficient  and  effective  manner  possible. 
We  can  no  longer  afford  to  waste  mil- 
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lions   of  dollars   because   of   Federal   in-      mlnlstraUve  services,  to  identify  sharing  op-  Id)   Each  providing  agency  shall  report  to 

ability  to  coordinate  resources.  ponumties  that  win  not  adversely  affect  the      the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    that    the      quality  o^  care  provided.  the  senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
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to  pause  and  examine  the  problems  of  the 
aging  population.  We  must  acknowledge 


..»      V,^.....      »M. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    62S 


aattTE  jonrr  KEsoLunoif  is» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
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lions  of  dollars  because  of  Federal  in- 
ability to  coordinate  resources 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S    2613 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Interagency 
Medical  Resources  Sharing  and  Coordina- 
tion Act  of  1980". 

riNDlNCS    ANT)    PURPOSES 

Sic.  2.  I  a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  Federal  agencies  often  do  not  co- 
ordinate their  activities  in  order  to  mini- 
mize duplication  and  underutlllzatlon  of 
Federal  direct  health  care  facilities; 

(2)  greater  Interagency  sharing  of  medi- 
cal resources  may  be  achieved  without  a 
detrimental  effect  on  a  providing  agency's 
primary  beneaclarles; 

(3)  currently  there  are  not  adequate  in- 
centives In  the  various  Federal  direct  health 
care  delivery  systems  to  encourage  maxi- 
mum interagency  use  of  Federal  medical 
resources;   and 

(4)  Federal  agencies  should  share  medical 
resources  and  Increase  coordination  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible. 

( b  I  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  clarify 
and  expand  the  authority  of  Federal  direct 
health  care  providers  in  order  to  facilitate 
interagency  sharing  of  medical  resources. 

DEFINmONS 

See.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term— 

( 1 )  "direct  health  care  '  means  any  health 
care  provided  to  an  eligible  Federal"  benefi- 
ciary In  a  facility  operated  by  the  United 
States  Government,  including  inpatient  care 
and  any  type  of  outpatient  treatment  test- 
ing, or  examination; 

(2)  "beneficiary  •  means  any  individual 
who  is  entitled  by  law  to  direct  health  care 
furnished  by  the  United  States  Government; 

(3)  "providing  agencv"  means  any  Fed- 
eral executive  or  milltarv  department  or 
establishment  having  st&tutorv  responsibil- 
ity for  the  provision  of  direct  health  care- 

(4)  "primary  beneficiary"  means  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  specifically  entitled  by  law  to 
direct  health  care  in  the  facilities  of  a  par- 
ticular providing  agency;  and 

(5)  "negotiated  cost"  mean*  the  cost  de- 
termined on  a  medical  servlce-by-service 
hospital-by-hospital  basis  to  be  an  equitable 
and  consistent  charge  for  the  services  pro- 
vided. ^ 

INTHIACENCT  FTOERAL  MEDIC.IL  CARE 

COORDINATION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Federal  Interagency  Health  Resources  Com- 
mittee I  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Com- 
mittee") The  Committee  shall  be  composed 
R»^,l  T2^  °^  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  m  order  to 
!!^'"i*^=!.°°''^™'^«°^-'"<le  f»»cv  appll- 
Sti  '^'"■'"  "^'^^^  ^«^^h  <="^  providers 
with  regard  to  interagency  sharing  of  medi- 

'^iJ^T^''^-  ^^^  Committee  shall  notwith- 
standing any  other  Federal  law  relatlmr  to 
interagency  sharing  of  medical  r^u^^ 
undertake  the  following:  resources, 

(1)    Aasess    the    opportunities    for    inter- 

S|'FSerL"'Hf~^'>,"f' "«  '"^''''  '*^^«« 
oy  Federal  direct  health  care  providers 

tioni,  ^°^^^^   ^^'   Pla^tog   Of   any   addl- 
L?^»'"^"'i  '°^''=*'    f^llltles.    including 

r«ard  tLThiT  °*^,°>«<1'«=*>  equipment,  with 

I^^tfJ^,  .  """"^^  °'  »"'=*>  P'«^s  o°  oppor- 
tunities for  Interagency  sharing  ^^ 

ca^'c^Jh.m,"^.""*  ^^'^^  ^^e^:*  health 
care  capabilities,  including  support  and  ad- 


ministrative services,  to  identify  sharing  op- 
portunities that  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  care  provided. 

(4)  Prescribe  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  maximize  the  interagency  sharing 
of  Federal  medical  facilities  and  services 

(6)  Coordinate  the  establishment  of  uni- 
form Interagency  health  care  policies  and 
procedures  for  providing  agencies  and  moni- 
tor the  implementation  of  such  policies  and 
procedures,  including  policies  and  procedures 
for  coordinated  interagency  planning  for  fu- 
ture development  of  the  Federal  direct  health 
care  delivery  system. 

(6)  Prescribe  guidelines,  within  120  days  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  di- 
rectors or  commanding  officers  of  health  care 
facilities  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  Sec- 
retaries and  such  Administrator,  to  provide 
for  the  Interagency  sharing  of  medical  re- 
sources by  such  health  care  facilities.  Such 
guidelines  shall  provide,  consistent  with  the 
Fancies  and  procedures  developed  under  this 
Act.  for  the  following: 

(A)  The  director  or  commanding  officer  of 
each  health  care  facility  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration  shall,  whenever 
possible,  enter  Into  Interagency  cooperative 
sharing  arrangements  with  other  health  care 
facilities  of  such  providing  agencies  in  the 
same  geographic  area.  Under  such  arrange- 
ments, a  primary  beneficiary  eligible  for  di- 
rect health  care  In  a  Federal  facility  and  a 
Federal  beneficiary  being  provided  care  under 
contractual  arrangements  may  receive  medi- 
cal care  at  a  facility  of  a  providing  agency. 
iB)  Services  to  be  shared  among  Federal 
health  care  facilities  shall  not  be  limited  to 
specialized  medical  resources. 

(C)  Medical  resources  to  be  shared  shall  be 
negotiated  by  the  directors  or  commanding 
officers  of  the  Federal  health  care  facilities 
entering  Into  an  arrangement. 

|D)  The  availability  of  hospital  or  medical 
care  to  beneficiaries  of  an  agency  other  than 
the  providing  agency  shall  be  on  a  referral 
basis,  and  shall  not,  as  determined  by  the 
directors  or  commanding  officers  participat- 
ing in  such  arrangements,  adversely  affect 
care  of  the  providing  agency's  primary 
beneficiaries. 

(El  The  providing  agency  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  agency  for  whose  beneficiary 
a  medical  service  Is  provided  based  on  nego- 
tiated costs  as  agreed  by  the  directors  or  com- 
manding officers  of  the  participating  health 
care  facilities. 

(F)  Reimbursement  shall  be  credited  when 
received  by  the  providing  agency  to  the  ap- 
propriation from  which  the  medical  service 
was  funded,  and  the  reimbursement  shall  be 
subsequently  allocated  to  the  specific  facility 
that  provided  the  medical  service. 

(G)  Sharing  arrangements  shall  be  opera- 
tive upon  agreement  of  the  directors  or 
commanding  officers  entering  into  an  ar- 
rangement unless  and  until  such  arrange- 
ment has  been  submitted  to  each  agency 
headquarters,  reviewed,  and  disapproved  A 
sharing  arrangement  shall  be  disapproved 
If  It  is  contrary  to  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(b)(1)  In  developing  policies  and  pro- 
cedures, the  Committee  shall  consult  with 
all  affected  agencies  and  Interested  parties. 

(2)  The  Joint  responsibilities  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  under  this  subsection 
with  regard  to  uniform  direct  health  care 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  an  individual 
agency's  responsibilities  with  regard  to  the 
provision  of  medical  services  provided  bv 
law,  ' 

(c)  Providing  agencies  may  request  funds 
from  the  Congress  to  acquire  the  resources 
necessary  to  treat  beneficiaries  of  other 
providing  agencies. 


(d)  Each  providing  agency  shall  report  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  date  180  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  annually 
thereafter,  and  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  upon  the  presentation  of 
.such  agency's  appropriations  request  each 
fiscal  year,  with  regard  to — 

(1|  the  guidelines  prescribed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(6): 

(2)  the  Interagency  sharing  arrangements 
entered  into  by  health  care  facilities  of  such 
providing  agency; 

(3)  each  providing  agency's  activities  pur- 
suant to  cooperative  interagency  sharing  ar- 
rangements; 

(4)  other  Interagency  activities  directed 
toward  maximizing  the  efficient  use  of  Fed- 
eral health  resources  during  the  preceding 
fiscal   year; 

(5)  the  progress  of  Federal  Interagency 
medical  resource  sharing; 

(6)  the  Interagency  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral health   resources  planning;   and 

(7)  other  major  Federal  activities  to  in- 
crease interagency  sharing  of  Federal  medi- 
cal resources. 

Legislative    recommendations    may    be    In- 
cluded In  such   reports. 

MONITORING 

Sec.  5.  The  General  Accounting  OfHce  shall 
monitor  the  progress  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration with  regard  to  the  implementation 
of  this  Act.  and  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tlves  with  respect  to  such  progress  begin- 
ning on  the  date  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  PRYOR : 

S.J.  Res.  167.  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  15,  1980  as  "National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Residents  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  which  pro- 
claims and  authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  May  15,  1980  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

The  month  of  May  has  been  officially 
declared  "Older  Americans  Month"  by 
the  President;  May  8  has  also  been  set 
aside  as  "Senior  Citizens  Day."  There- 
fore, the  joint  resolution  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  follow  these  actions  hon- 
oring senior  citizens  of  our  States  by  set- 
ting aside  another  day  in  May  to  honor 
nursing  home  residents  across  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  over  17,000 
nursing  homes  in  the  country  and  the  el- 
derly make  up  86  percent  of  the  nursing 
home  population.  That  represents  over  1 
million  older  Americans.  Since  it  has 
been  estimated  that  one  in  five  older 
Americans  likely  will  reside  in  nursing 
homes  at  tiome  time,  it  is  important  to 
acknowledge  these  citizens  who  are  often 
isolated  from  the  community.  This  reso- 
lution is  a  step  in  the  direction  to  in- 
clude these  nursing  home  residents  in 
society  and  to  continue  to  have  their  ex- 
pertise utilized  in  America's  community 
life.  We  must  not  continue  to  shelve  away 
this  valuable  resource — the  older  Ameri- 
can. 

I  feel  it  is  time,  as  we  begin  the  1980's, 
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to  pause  and  examine  the  problems  of  the 
aging  population.  We  must  acknowledge 
that  we  have  come  to  a  period  in  time 
where  the  "graying"  of  America  is  having 
a  significant  effect  on  our  economy  and 
culture  and  life  style  as  a  whole.  We  need 
to  be  aware  that  as  we  enter  the  decade 
of  the  eighties,  adjustments  must  be 
made  in  programs  and  in  our  personal  at- 
titudes toward  the  elderly.  The  sooner 
we  acknowledge  the  elderly  as  a  resource 
instead  of  a  burden,  the  better  this  coun- 
try will  fare.  It  is  our  responsibility  to 
foster  reintegration  of  these  citizens  into 
their  community — it  is  our  responsibility 
to  join  in  support  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. 

Tlierefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  proud 
to  introduce  this  joint  resolution  in  the 
Senate  in  honor  of  all  nursing  home 
residents  with  a  special  day  set  aside 
in  their  behalf.  I  hope  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  support  this  resolution 
to  establish  May  15,  1980,  as  "National 
Nurs'ng  Home  Residents  Day  " 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  Congress- 
man Claude  Pepper,  is  also  introducing 
this  resolution  in  the  House  today.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  most  appropriate  declaration 
of  our  respect  and  concern  for  these 
citizens  across  the  country,  and  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  help  increase 
the  public's  awareness  of  this  all  too 
often  forgotten  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution   was    ordered   to   be   printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.   Res.    167 

Whereas,  the  month  of  May  of  each  year 
is  proclaimed  Older  Ajnericans  Month  and 
May  8.  1980.  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  as  Senior  Citizens  Day: 

Whereas,  over   1    million  older   Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  in  five  older 
Americans    likely    will    reside    in    nursing 
homes  at  some  time; 

Whereas,  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders. 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas,  Congress  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in 
the  life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  Into  their  communi- 
ties Congress  encourages  community  rec- 
ognition of  and  Involvement  In  the  lives 
of  nursing  home  residents  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  Join  in  support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   In   Congress   assembled. 

That  May  15,  1980,  Is  designated  as  "Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents  Day",  a 
time  of  renewed  recognition,  concern,  and 
respect  for  the  Nation's  nursing  home  resi- 
dents The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr.  Exon»  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  625,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Amendments  Act  of  1977  to  pro- 
vide that  the  provisions  of  such  act  shall 
not  apply  to  stone  mining  operations  or 
to  sand  and  gravel  mining  operations. 

S.    1643 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dtjren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1843,  a  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  sup- 
port and  stimulation  of  State,  local,  and 
community  activities  to  prevent  domestic 
violence  and  provide  immediate  shelter 
and  other  assistance  for  victims  of  do- 
mestic violence,  for  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral programs  and  activities  pertaining 
to  domestic  violence,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 

S.    2283 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Matsunaga*  .  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Simp- 
son* were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2283. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  income 
tax  treatment  of  earned  income  of  citi- 
zens or  residents  of  the  United  States 
earned  abroad. 

S.  2415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Moynihan> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2415.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  application  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  to  property  pur- 
chased by  a  person  who  is  engaged  in  the 
trade  or  business  of  furniture  rental  or 
leasing  to  others. 

S.  2417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi ,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits>  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2417,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Productivity 
Improvement  Act  of  1980." 

S     2521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  'Mr.  Armstrong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treatment 
of  royalty  owners  under  the  crude  oil 
windfftll  profit  tax. 

SENATE   JOINT    RESOLUTION    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial Fund,  Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  i  Mr.  Metzenbaum  ( .  and 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr,  Muskie' 
were  added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119,  supra. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION     153 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  153.  joint  resolution  to  freeze 
Senators'  salaries  for  3  years. 


SEHATE   JOINT   SKSOLUTIOM    IS* 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  a  joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports  of 
petroleum  or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLtmON    407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Haht)  .  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Macnu- 
soN  1  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  407.  a  resolution  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
offer  its  congratulations  to  Americans 
who  participated  in  the  2d  Olympic  win- 
ter pames  for  the  physically  handicapped 
in  Geilo,  Norway. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


DEPARTMENT      OF      JUSTICE      AU- 
THORIZATIONS. 1981— S.  2377 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1722 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.) 

Mr  BAUCUS  '  for  himself.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran, and  Mr.  Kennedy  i  submitted  &n 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  to  S.  2377.  a  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  acti\'ities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

A     STATtrrORT     CHARTER    TO    AOORXSS    EMPLOYE 
MISCONDUCT  AT  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF  JUSTICE 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  prop- 
er investigation  and  handhng  of  mis- 
conduct by  Government  employees 
should  be  a  high  priority  of  every  Fed- 
eral agency.  As  the  law  enforcement  arm 
of  Government,  the  Department  of 
Justice  must  be  particularly  committed 
to  pursuing  such  issues.  In  my  view, 
however,  the  existing  structure  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  does  not  place 
enough  emphasis  on  this  important  area 

In  order  to  handle  properly  the  sen- 
sitive issues  involved  in  internal  Justice 
Department  investigations,  the  Depart- 
ment needs  a  permanent,  independent, 
and  respected  investigative  office.  Such 
an  office  must  be  able  to  demonstrate  to 
the  public  and  to  the  Congress  that  it  is 
in  control  of  its  own  investlgutions. 

The  Office  of  Professional  Respon- 
sibility (OPR»  is  currently  the  office 
responsible  for  investigating  allegations 
of  Justice  Department  employee  miscon- 
duct. Many  of  the  allegations  handled  by 
OPR  are  sensitive  and  complex  and  may 
involve  complaints  against  the  highest 
officials  in  the  Department,  such  as  the 
Attorney  General,  the  U.S.  attorneys,  or 
the  FBI.  TTie  question  is  whether  OPR  is 
structured  to  investigate  these  con- 
plaints. 

In  my  view,  the  Attorney  General's 
recent  appointment  of  a  special  investi- 
gator to  oversee  the  ABSCAM  news  leaks 
underscores  the  Justice  Department's 
failure  to  make  OPR  a  mechanism  to 
handle  problems  of  employee  miscon- 
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duct.  If  the  Attorney  Genertil  had  a  high 
enough  regard  for  OPR's  ability  to  effec- 
tively investigate  a  sensitive  issue  of  pub- 


April  24,  1980 


Our  hearing  highlighted  another  fiaw 
in  the  current  structure  of  OPR.  The 
OPR  Counsel  is  appointed  by  the  Attor- 


to  both  properly  conduct  its  investiga- 
tions and  to  give  the  appearance  of 
properly  conducting  investijration.s  into 
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take  any  relevant  investigation  aasigned  by 
the  Attorney  General,  or  when  appropriate. 


ADMUnSTBATION     PROVISIONS 

Sec.  205.   (a)   The  Counsel  shall  be  com- 


General  may  be  in  Tiolatlon  of  a  law,  a 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Department,  or 
of  any  applicable  standard  of  ethics  or  con- 
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duct.  If  the  Attorney  Genertd  had  a  high 
enough  regard  for  OPR's  ability  to  effec- 
tively investigate  a  sensitive  issue  of  pub- 
lic concern,  he  would  have  assigned  the 
ABSCAM  leaks  investigation  to  OPR  di- 
rectly, instead  of  creating  a  special  in- 
vestigator who  reports  to  OPR.  How  can 
the  public  possibly  heve  confidence  in 
the  internal  investigations  of  Justice  De- 
partment employees  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral does  not  respect  the  office  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  conducting 
these  investigations. 

The  ABSCAM  leaks  investigation  not 
only  raises  questions  of  the  adequacy  and 
stature  of  OPR,  but  it  also  highlights 
problems  inherent  in  the  OPR  Counsels 
ability  to  control  investigations  conduct- 
ed by  Attorney  General  designees  or 
other  special  task  forces.  The  OPR  Coun- 
sel claims  that  OPR  is  responsible  for  the 
ABSCAM  leaks  investigation  conducted 
by  the  special  investigator.  Yet  the  OPR 
Counsel  has  been  unable  to  control  the 
special  investigator's  active  pursuit  of 
publicity  even  though  such  exposure  is  a 
violation  of  OPR  poUcy  of  maintaining  a 
low  and  discrete  public  profile.  If  the 
Counsel  does  not  have  control  over  the 
conduct  of  the  special  investigator,  how 
can  he  maintain  OPR  control  over  the 
intricacies  of  the  ABSCAM  leaks  investi- 
gation? 

In  response  to  these  concerns.  Sena- 
tors Cochran,  Kennedy,  and  I  have  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  which  is  intended 
to  give  the  Office  and  the  Department  a 
structure  that  would  insure  confidence 
in  the  integrity  of  the  Department.  Our 
proposed  funendment  to  S.  2377,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  authorization  biU  for 
fiscal  1981  creates  a  statutory  charter  for 
OPR. 

Congressman  Preyer,  who  has  fol- 
lowed very  closely  the  development  of 
OPR  since  its  creation  in  1975,  has  intro- 
duced H.R.  2141.  Our  amendment  is 
analogous  to  Congressman  Preyer  s  bill. 

On  March  13,  I  chaired  a  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  hearing  on  OPR.  Tes- 
timony at  that  hearing  supported  the 
view  that  the  lack  of  statutory  protec- 
tion for  the  Office  is  a  major  weakness 
Because  OPR  is  established  only  by  Fed- 
eral regulations,  its  continued  existence 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  In  fact,  the  Office 
could  easily  be  abolished  or  have  its 
powers  curtailed  simply  by  changing  the 
regulations.  Such  changes  in  the  regula- 
tions could  be  initiated  by  Department 
officials  who  are  subject  to  investigation 
by  OPR.  How  can  the  public  have  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  any  investi- 
gation performed  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

Our  amendment  creates  a  permanent 
OPR  statutory  charter  which  protects 
and  increases  the  powers  of  the  office. 
Such  a  charter  can  only  be  altered  by 
Congress.  Thus,  the  office  would  be  pro- 
tected from  intervention,  the  threat  of 
mtervention,  or  the  appearance  of  in- 
tervention from  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials. Under  a  statutory  charter  OPR 
will  become  a  permanent  fixture  at  the 
Department  of  Justice  until  Congress 
not  the  officials  who  are  subject  to  in- 
vestigation, determines  changes  in  the 
structure  are  appropriate 
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Our  hearing  highlighted  another  flaw 
in  the  current  structure  of  OPR.  The 
OPR  Counsel  is  appointed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  rather  than  by  the  Presi- 
dent. He  is  in  the  position  of  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  General,  report- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General,  and  investi- 
gating allegations  involving  the  Attorney 
General.  An  additional  problem  occurs 
because  the  Counsel  does  not  have  the 
status  of  the  numerous  Presidential  ap- 
pointees within  the  Department.  In  fact, 
the  Counsel  is  in  the  position  of  investi- 
gating Presidential  appointees  when  his 
status  is  mferior  to  those  who  are  being 
investigated.  Even  if  investigations  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  other  Presi- 
dential appointees  are  conducted  with 
independence,  questions  of  integrity  and 
deference  will  always  be  raised  about 
such  investigations. 

Our  amendment  makes  the  OPR 
Counsel  a  Presidential  appointee  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Counsel 
would  continue  to  report  directly  to  the 
Attorney  General,  but  as  a  Presidential 
appointee,  the  Counsel  would  be  more 
independent  and  have  the  appearance  of 
independence  so  necessary  for  public 
trust  in  OPR  operations.  As  a  Presiden- 
tial appointee,  the  OPR  Counsel  will 
have  the  highest  possible  status. 

Another  issue  discussed  at  our  hear- 
ing was  the  conflict  of  interest  caused 
by  an  OPR  investigation  involving  the 
Attorney  General.  This  conflict  surfaced 
in  the  OPR  investigation  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  Department  officials 
concerning  their  connection  with  the 
"Marston  aflfair"  which  the  OPR  Counsel 
readily  admits  was  "the  lousiest  incident 
that  OPR  has  ever  gotten  involved  with." 
In  order  to  protect  the  need  for  inde- 
pendence and  to  insure  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  allegations  involving  the 
Attorney  General,  our  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  direct  reporting  to  the 
Congress  of  any  such  investigation. 

Testimony  at  our  hearing  revealed 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  has 
never  established  adequate  standards  of 
discipline  which  can  be  uniformly  ap- 
plied throughout  the  Department.  Ac- 
cording to  the  OPR  Counsel,  there  is  "a 
disparate  arrangement  now,  a  disparate 
system,  and  inequitable  application  of 
sanctions  or  corrective  behavior."  For 
example,  employees  found  guilty  of  com- 
parable violations  may  be  given  widely 
disparate  discipline  if  they  are  employed 
in  different  divisions  of  the  Department. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  standards,  disci- 
pline is  even  haphazard  within  the  six 
internal  investigation  units  that  report 
regularly  to  OPR. 

Our  amendment  charges  OPR  with 
the  responsibility  of  formulating  disci- 
plinary standards  for  the  Department 
and  it  also  gives  the  office  the  power  to 
monitor  the  imposition  of  these  stand- 
ards. Under  the  amendment,  OPR  also 
has  the  power  to  recommend  both  ad- 
ministrative sanctions  and  prosecution 
to  the  appropriate  officials.  If  an  OPR 
disciplinary  recommendation  is  not  fol- 
lowed, then  the  OPR  Counsel  has  the 
right  of  appeal  to  the  Attorney  General. 

OPR  must  be  an  independent,  strong, 
active,  and  highly  visible  office  in  order 


to  both  properly  conduct  its  investiga- 
tions and  to  give  the  appearance  of 
properly  conducting  investigations  into 
sensitive  Justice  Department  issues.  It 
must  be  structured  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  the  Department's  employees, 
the  Attorney  General,  the  Congress,  and 
most  importantly,  the  public. 

Our  amendment  answers  these  con- 
cerns by  providing  a  statutory  charter 
for  OPR  which  will  protect  and  increase 
its  independence,  improve  its  stature, 
and  preserve  the  uniqueness  of  its  in- 
vestigative powers.  Our  amendment  also 
protects  OPR's  ability  to  rely  on  person- 
nel from  other  components  of  the  De- 
partment such  as  the  FBI,  thus  enabling 
the  office  to  remain  small,  cost  effective, 
and  focused  on  investigation  rather  than 
administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Amendment  No.  1722 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following: 
TITLE  II— DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE  PRO- 
FESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY  ACT 
SHORT    TITLE 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department  of  Justice  Professional  Respon- 

slbUlty  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     OFFICE     OF     PROFESSIONAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

SEC.  202,  (a)  There  Is  established  within 
the  Department  of  Justice,  under  the  general 
authority  of  the  Attorney  General,  an  Office 
of  Professional  Responsibility  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Office") . 

(b)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a  Coun- 
sel appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The 
Counsel  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  su- 
pervision and  direction  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  when  appropriate,  of  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  the  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Solicitor  General. 

ic)  The  Attorney  General  may  delegate  to 
the  Counsel  the  functions  of  any  other  bu- 
reau, office,  board,  division,  commission,  ct 
subdivision  thereof  within  the  Department 
of  Justice  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Department")  as  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines are  properly  related  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office  and  would,  if  so  delegated. 
further  the  purposes  of  this  title 

DtmES    AND    rtJNCTIONS    OF    THE   OFFICE 

Sec.  203   la)  The  Counsel  shall— 

( 1 ,  initiate  or  order,  as  he  deems  appropri- 
ate, an  investigation  of  any  information  or 
alle:;atlon  relating  to  the  conduct  of  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  that  is  or  may  be 
in  violation  of  a  law,  a  regulation  or  order 
of  the  Department,  or  any  applicable  stand- 
ard of  ethics  or  conduct; 

(2)  establish  a  mechanism  for  receiving 
and  processing  requests  for  Investigations 
made  by  persons  employed  by  the  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  persons  outside  the  Depart- 
ment, and  Insure  the  confidentiality  of  the 
source  and  nature  of  any  such  request; 

(3  I  prepare  or  review,  as  the  case  may  be, 
any  findings  and  reports  filed  as  the  result  of 
an  investigation  under  paragraph  (1).  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  when  appropriate,  to  the  Deputy  At- 
torney General,  the  Associate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Solicitor  General,  concerning 
such  findings  and  reports; 

(4)  In  addition  to  any  Investigation  initiat- 
ed or  ordered  under  paragraph   ( 1 1 .  under- 
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take  any  relevant  investigation  anlgned  by 
the  Attorney  General,  or  when  appropriate, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Solicitor  General, 
and  cooperate  as  directed  with  any  other  or- 
ganization, task  force,  or  individual  that  may 
be  assigned  by  the  Attorney  General  to  un- 
dertake such  an  Investigation; 

(6)  establish  uniform  standards  for  the 
conduct  of  Investigations  by  internal  inspec- 
tion units  with  such  responslbUltles; 

(6)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  performance 
and  procedures  for  Investigations  conducted 
by  the  Internal  Inspection  units  within  the 
Department; 

(7)  establish  procedures  and  format  guide- 
lines for  reporting  to  the  Office  by  Internal 
inspection  units  In  accordance  with  section 
206(c): 

(8)  In  consultation  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  head  of  the  unit,  require  pro- 
cedural changes  In  the  operation  of  any  in- 
ternal inspection  unit; 

(9)  not  later  than  two  years  from  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  establish  uniform 
standards  for  the  administration  of  disci- 
plinary sanctions  for  each  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof; 

(10)  monitor  and  evaluate  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  standards  established  tmder 
paragraph  (9)  for  the  administration  of  dis- 
ciplinary sanctions; 

(11)  undertake  any  other  appropriate  re- 
sponsibilities assigned  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Including  responslblUtles  relating  to 
the  improvement  of  the  ethics  and  conduct 
of  Department  personnel; 

(12)  submit  recommendations  to  the  At- 
torney General,  or  when  appropriate,  to  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  or  the  Solicitor  General,  on 
the  need  for  changes  In  the  standards  and 
procedures  that  become  evident  during  the 
course  of  Implementing  responsibilities  un- 
der this  title;  and 

(13)  report  annually  to  Congress  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  207. 

(b)  The  Counsel  shall  establish  such  rules 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

SANCTIONS 

Sec  204.  (a)  The  Counsel  may,  on  the 
basis  of  any  findings  reported  to  him,  or  an 
Investigation  conducted  by  him — 

(1)  recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  any  appropriate  supervising  official  within 
the  Department  that  administrative  sanc- 
tions be  taken  against  a  Department  em- 
ployee: and 

(2)  recommend  the  prosecution  of  a  De- 
partment employee  to  the  appropriate  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  of  a  division  or  the 
appropriate  United  States  Attorney. 

(b)  If  the  Counsel  makes  a  recommenda- 
tion under  subsection  (a)  to  any  Department 
official  other  than  the  Attorney  General,  and 
that  official  declines  to  Implement  the  rec- 
ommendation, the  declining  official  shall  re- 
port In  writing  to  the  Counsel  within  30 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  recommendation, 
the  reason  for  declining  to  prosecute  or  ad- 
minister such  sanctions.  If  the  Council  dis- 
agrees with  the  position  of  the  declining 
official,  the  Counsel  may  appeal  to  the  At- 
torney General  for  Implementation. 

(c)(1)  If  the  Counsel  makes  a  recom- 
mendation under  subsection  (a)  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Attorney  General  shaU 
report  In  writing  to  the  Counsel  within  30 
days  of  the  receipt  of  the  recommendation, 
his  proposed  action  on  the  recommendation 

(2)  Any  recommendation  by  the  Counsel 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  to  a  declining 
official  which  Is  not  followed  by  the  Attorney 
General  shall  be  Identified  In  the  annual 
report  to  Con^fress  under  section  207. 


ADMINISTBATION     PROVISIONS 

Sec  205.  (a)  The  Counsel  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equal  to  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  ES-5  of  the  Senior  Executive  Sched- 
ule established  by  the  President  under  sec- 
tion 6382  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Covinsel  is  authorized  to  appoint 
such  additional  staff  personnel  as  he  deems 
necessary,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  the  max- 
imum rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Under  request  of  the  Counsel  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  head  of  the  unit  to  which  the  employee 
Is  regularly  assigned,  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment may  be  assigned  to  the  Office  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  perform  such  duties  as 
are  designated  by  the  Counsel  Employees 
assigned  to  the  Office  shall  work  under  the 
direction  of  the  Counsel. 

RESPONSIBLLrriES      WITHIN      THE      OEPABTMENT 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Internal  Inspection  units 
within  each  bureau,  office,  board,  division, 
commission,  or  subdivision  thereof,  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  shall  retain  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  receiving  Informa- 
tion on  allegations  concerning  employees 
within  their  respective  entitles,  and  for 
conducting  investigations,  subject  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

(b)  The  heads  of  each  bureau,  office,  board, 
division,  commission,  or  subdivision  thereof 
shall  provide  information  and  assistance  re- 
quested by  the  Counsel  In  connection  with 
any  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Office  or 
an  internal  inspection  unit,  and  by  any  other 
person  assigned  to  conduct  an  investigation. 

(c)  The  head  of  each  Internal  Inspection 
unit  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Counsel 
Each  report  shall  Include  notification  of  Init- 
iation of  any  investigation,  and  shall  con- 
form with  the  procedures  and  format  guide- 
lines established  by  the  Counsel  under  sec- 
tion 203(a). 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  207.  (a)  On  or  before  September  30th 
of  each  year,  the  Counsel  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  number  and  a  brief  de- 
scription of  each  allegation  of  employee  mis- 
conduct received  by  the  Office,  a  description 
of  the  manner  In  which  such  allegation  was 
handled,  and  the  final  disposition  of  each 
such  allegation.  The  Information  required 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  Include 
an  Identification  with  respect  to  the  unit  or 
Office  which  received  the  allegation  and  per- 
formed the  Investigation,  If  any. 

(b)  In  addition,  the  Counsel  shall  Include 
In  such  report — 

(1)  a  description  of  any  significant  prob- 
lems, abuses,  and  deficiencies  In  the  policies 
and  procedures  which  have  become  evident 
during  the  course  of  any  Investigation; 

(2)  a  recommendation  for  action  that  may 
be  taken  by  the  Office  or  by  a  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof  to  con-ect  such  problems,  abuses,  or 
deficiencies; 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
submitted  In  any  previous  annual  report 
under  this  section  upon  which  corrective 
action  has  not  been  completed,  with  an 
explanation  of  the  reasons  action  has  not 
been  completed;  and 

(4)  a  description  of  any  recommendation 
for  administrative  sanctions  or  prosecution 
made  under  section  204(c)  by  the  Counsel 
to  the  Attorney  General  or  a  declining  offi- 
cial which  Is  not  followed. 

(c)  If  the  Counsel  conducts,  or  orders  to 
be  conducted,  an  investigation  of  Informa- 
tion   or    an    allegation    that    the    Attorney 


Oeneral  may  be  in  ylolatlon  of  a  law,  a 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Department,  or 
of  any  applicable  standard  of  ethics  or  con- 
duct, he  shall  report  the  findings  of  his 
Investigation  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  upon  the  completion  of  the 
investigation. 

(d)  No  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Counsel 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  and 
the  Senate — 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  procedures  and 
standards  for  administrative  asjictlons  and 
prosecution  established  under  sections  303 
(a  I  (9)  and  204; 

(2 1  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  and 

(3)  specific  legislative  recommendations 
designed  to  remedy  any  problems  or  de- 
ficiencies In  the  Implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

APPBOPBUnONS 

Sec.  208.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  tltle.# 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 
stTBCOMMrrrrE  on  SECxrunxs 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Securities,  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  hold  a  hearing  on  April  29, 
1980,  in  room  5302,  beginning  at  10  ajn 
to  receive  testimony  on  general  Issues 
and  specific  legislation  involving  the 
Federal  securities  laws  and  capitsd  for- 
mation by  small  business.  The  specific 
measures  currently  pending  before  the 
subcommittee  are  S.  1940  and  S.  1533, 
although  wntnesses  are  encouraged  and 
expected  to  comment  on  other  legisla- 
tive possibilities  Involving  the  securities 
laws. 

This  will  be  the  first  day  in  a  series  of 
hearings  which  will  be  continued  next 
month.  Anyone  requiring  additional  in- 
formation concerning  these  hearings 
should  contact  Howard  Menell  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-7391. • 

coMMrnrx  on  enxbct  and  i»atit»al 

RESOITBCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  begin 
its  second  phase  of  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  oil  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  with 
a  hearing  on  U.S.  defense  policies  as  they 
relate  to  our  energy  security.  Prof. 
Henry  Rowen,  of  Stanford  University, 
and  Prof.  Geoffrey  Kemp,  of  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  will  be 
the  witnesses.  TTtie  hearing  will  begin  at 
9.30  a.m.,  in  room  3110.  Dlrksen  Senate 
Office  Building. 

On  May  1,  the  committee  will  examine 
U.S.  policy  toward  energy  development 
in  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
committee  will  exsunine  the  prospects 
for  expanding  Chinese  oil  production 
and  alternative  policies  for  encouraging 
exploration  and  develoixnent  of  China's 
hydrocarbon  resoiu-ces.  Prof.  Dwight 
Perkins,  of  Harvard,  and  James  Lllley 
will  be  the  witnesses.  The  hearing  will 
begin  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  3110,  Dlrit- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information   concerning 
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the  committee's  hearings  on  the  geopoli-  Despite  the  annual  celebration  of  the  Group,  signers  of  the  August  23  1979  petl- 
tics  of  oil.  contact  James  Pugash,  staff  establishment  of  the  Lithuanian  State,  t^'on  to  the  secretary  General  of' the  United 
counsel,  at  (202)   224-0611.*  Lithuanians    today    are    not    free    and     Nations  and  publishers  of  "The  Chronicle  of 
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woman  with  extraordinary  qualities  of  in-         The  answers  aren't  all  In.  of  course,  and     amendment  No    1702    functions    My  in 
tellect    and    character-and    It    was   a  story     wont  be  for  several  years.  But  the  early  evl-     tentjon  in  offering  these  amendments  is 


that  I  wanted  to  tell. 


dence  sueeests  that  dereculatlnn  is  sminir  t^ 
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the  committee's  hearings  on  the  geopoli- 
tics of  oil,  contact  Janies  Pugasb,  staff 
counsel,  at  (202>   224-0611. • 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ANTITRtJSr.    MONOPOLT,   AND 
BUSINESS    RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust, Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2477.  the  Non- 
discrimination in  Insurance  Act.  on 
April  30,  1980.  The  hearing  will  begin  at 
10  ajn.,  in  room  6226,  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Bxulding.* 


April  24,  1980 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE   ON    ENEBGT   AND   NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, to  hold  a  markup  session  on  legisla- 
tion to  establish  competitive  oil  and  gas 
leasing  in  favorable  areas  within  pro- 
ducing geologic  provinces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today, 
beginning  at  10,  to  hear  Government  and 
non-Government  witnesses  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  foreign  assistance  request 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    PARKS.    RECREATION    AND 
RENEWABLE    RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Parks,  Recrea- 
tion and  Renewable  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
beginning  at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  2551,  legislation  to  estabUsh  the  B.g 
Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND    .-UBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  beginning 
at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing 
on  the  animal  damage  control  program 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  ESTABUSH- 
MENT  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LITH- 
UANLA. 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President  I 
am  proud  today  to  join  with  Americans 
Of  Lithuanian  descent  in  commemorat- 
ng  the  62d  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
^rU°o^v.^^*  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  the  729th  anniversary  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  State  in  1251 


Despite  the  annual  celebration  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Lithuanian  State. 
Lithuanians  today  are  not  free  and 
independent.  They  now  daily  risk,  and 
often  sacrifice,  their  lives  in  defiance  of 
the  Soviet  regime  that  was  imposed 
upon  them  in  Jtme  1940  when  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded,  occupied,  and 
subsequently  annexed  the  Lithuanian 
nation.  In  this  era  of  cries  for  himian 
rights,  the  Lithuanian  people  and  their 
.struggle  must  not  be  ignored. 

The  desire  of  the  citizens  of  the  Baltic 
States  for  national  independence  re- 
mains strong  despite  efforts  by  the  So- 
viet Union  to  destroy  the  Baltic  peoples 
as  distinct  cultural,  geographical,  ethnic, 
and  political  entities  through  dispersions 
and  deportations  to  Siberia,  replacing 
them  with  ethnic  Russians. 

AH  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
entitled  to  equal  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination as  .set  forth  in  principle  VIII 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  and  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  free  elections  conducted 
imder  the  auspices  of  the  United  Na- 
tions after  the  withdrawal  of  all  Soviet 
mihtary  forces  and  political,  adminis- 
trative, and  police  personnel  from  the 
Baltic  States. 

In  an  attempt  to  reach  this  end  the 
United  States  has  consistently  refused 
to  recognize  and  must  continue  to  refuse 
to  recognize  the  unlawful  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States.  In  addition,  the 
United  States  as  it  has  in  the  past  must 
continue  to  maintain  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  representatives  of  the  inde- 
pendent Republics  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  drafted  by  the  American 
Lithuanian  community  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLUTION 

We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Phoenix. 
Arizona,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  24th. 
1980  to  commemorate  the  62ncl  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Independent 
State  of  Lithuania  on  February  16.  1980  and 
the  729th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the 
Lithuanian  Kingdom  In  the  vear  1251.  send 
our  warmest  greetings  to  the  people  of  Soviet- 
occupied  Lithuania,  pledge  our  unwavering 
support  for  the  restoration  of  Lithuania's 
sovereignty  and  unanimously  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing re.solutlon: 

Whereas.  In  1918.  the  Independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  reestablished  by  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
the  Lithuanian  people;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12. 
1920.  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  renounced  forever  all  claims 
to  Lithuanian  soil  and  her  people;  and 

Whereas,  until  1940.  Lithuania  was  a 
sovereign  nation,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  signatory  of  numerous  inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  during  the 
period  of  June  15.  to  June  17.  1940.  Invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  and  subsequent  to 
that  Invasion  forcibly  annexed  the  Lithua- 
nian nation  Into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
conduct  a  policy  of  colonization,  forced 
Russlflcatlon.  ethnic  dUutlon.  and  religious 
and  political  persecution;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
day  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in 
defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime,  as  recently 
made  evident  bv  the  numerous  arrests  of  the 
members  of  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 


Group,  signers  of  the  August  23,  1979  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  publishers  of  "The  Chronicle  of 
the  Catholic  Church  In  Lithuania"  and  other 
dissident  publications;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithuania 
and  consistently  has  refused  to  recognize  the 
unlawful  occupation  and  forced  Incorpora- 
tion of  this  freedom-loving  country  Into  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  Baltic  nations"  sta- 
tus at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other  in- 
ternational forums;  and 

Whereas,  the  96th  Congress  of  the  United 
Stales  unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  200  and  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  54  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  independence  of 
the  Baltic  States  and  with  respect  to  Soviet 
claims  of  citizenship  over  certain  United 
States  citizens;  now,  therefore 

Be  it  resolved,  that  we.  Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans, will  urge  our  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  sponsor  and  adopt  H.R.  5407.  recent- 
ly Introduced  into  the  96th  Congress,  au- 
thorizing continuing  appropriations  for  the 
Lithuanian  Legation  in  the  United  States 
and  providing  for  continued  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives; and.  further. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, the  United  States  Senators,  members 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Lithuanian  Minister  In  Washington,  D.C., 
the  Lithuanian  Consuls  in  New  York  City, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  to  all  appro- 
priate representatives  of  the  press. 9 
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GEORGIA  OKEEFFE— PORTRAIT  OF 
AN  ARTIST 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Rocky 
Mountain  magazine  recently  carried  a 
portion  of  the  first  biography  of  Georgia 
O'Keeffe  entitled  "Georgia  O'Keeffe: 
Portrait  of  an  Artist"  written  by  Laurie 
Lisle.  I  ask  that  this  short  preface  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  as  a  morsel  to  en- 
courage the  reading  of  the  article  and 
the  book.  It  also  emphasizes  the  relation- 
ship of  New  Mexico  to  her  work  which 
New  Mexico  intends  to  preserve  through 
enactment  of  S.  2363,  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe 
National  Historic  Site. 
The  article  follows: 

Public  Notes  on  a  Private  Life 
This  excerpt  is  part  of  a  book  that  had 
its  genesis  In  1970  when  I  went  to  a  retro- 
spective of  Georgia  OKeeffes  paintings  at 
the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art  in 
New  York  There,  four  floors  above  the 
cacophony  of  the  city,  her  images  of  skulls 
floating  in  spacious,  serene  desert  skies,  of 
blossoms  of  mysterious  depth  in  brilliant 
hues,  spoke  to  me  of  a  world  larger  and  more 
beautiful  than  the  one  I  knew. 

My  curiosity  was  aroused;  who  was  the 
creator  of  these  powerful  paintings?  When 
I  tried  to  find  out.  I  was  astonished  to  dis- 
cover that  no  book  existed  to  answer  my 
questions.  My  curiosity  took  me  to  the 
Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library 
at  Yale  University,  which  has  many  of 
O'Keeffe's  letters.  As  I  pored  over  her  words, 
written  in  a  script  composed  of  distinctive 
cullcues  and  wavy  flourishes,  their  Intensity 
seemed  to  vibrate  off  the  paper  and  transmit 
a  vigorous  Jolt,  the  way  her  paintings  did. 
I  realized  that  her  story  was  not  only  one  of 
a   glft«d   artist,   but   also  one   of  a   forceful 


woman  with  extraordinary  qualities  of  In- 
tellect and  character — and  It  was  a  story 
that  I  wanted  to  tell . 

I  set  off  on  an  Odyssey  that  eventually 
took  me  to  24  states,  dozens  of  libraries  and 
museums  and  resulted  In  more  than  100 
interviews  with  O'Keeffe's  family  and  friends 
In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  I  interviewed 
Blanche  Matthias,  born  the  same  year  as 
O'Keeffe,  and  her  friend  since  the  early 
Twenties.  Many  others  who  graciously  and 
freely  shared  their  memories  and  Insights 
asked  that  I  not  reveal  their  names. 

I  learned  that  O'Keeffe's  marriage  to  the 
famous  photographer.  Alfred  Stieglltz,  was 
of  central  Importance  to  her.  It  was  he  who 
first  exhibited  her  work  In  his  gallery  in 
1916  and  continued  to  do  so  until  his  death 
30  years  later.  I  discovered  that  their  rela- 
tionship took  many  turns  from  their  first 
passionate  attraction  through  intense  strug- 
gles to  a  mutual  commitment  to  art. 

To  learn  about  the  region  that  has  played 
so  visible  a  role  In  her  paintings,  I  stayed 
at  the  Presbyterian  conference  center  near 
O'Keeffe's  Ohoet  Ranch  home  In  her  Isolated 
corner  of  northern  New  Mexico.  I  hiked  up 
mesas  she  had  climbed  many  times  to  view 
the  majestic  valley  she  calls  her  own.  When 
I  drove  the  16  miles  to  the  village  of  Ablqulu, 
where  she  has  another  home.  I  parked  my 
car  where  the  road  provides  an  overview  of 
the  muddy,  pink  Chama  River  that  greens 
her  dramatic  dry  landscape.  I  danced  to  Latin 
music  with  her  Spanish-American  neighbors 
In  a  gym  that  was  her  gift  to  the  village. 

My  portrait  of  the  artist — the  evolution  of 
a  Wisconsin  farmer's  daughter  nicknamed 
Oeorgie  into  the  matriarch  of  modem  art 
known  as  O'Keeffe — was  written  with  the 
hope  that  others  might  be  moved  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  courageous.  Independent  and 
successful  llfe.» 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

•  Mr  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  two  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  They  are  re- 
cent tributes  10  airline  deregulation 
from  both  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast. 

The  articles  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23,  1980) 
Deregulation  in  the  Skt 

Remember  the  horror  stories  that  were 
trotted  out  when  airline  deregulation  was 
proposed?  There  would  be  higher  fares, 
skimpier  service  and  a  rash  of  accidents  as 
well  as  bankruptcies — or  so  opponents  of  the 
Idea  warned.  Now,  a  year  after  deregulation, 
what  do  we  have?  None  of  the  above.  What 
we  have  are  game  cards. 

Those  cards  are  this  spring's  version  of 
the  airlines'  effort  to  adjust  to  a  world  of 
competition.  If  you  get  the  right  card,  the 
symbols  underneath  the  horrid  stuff  that 
has  to  be  scraped  off  will  reward  you  with 
anything  from  a  free  drink  to  a  free  trip. 
On  one  airline,  even  the  losing  cards  can 
be  entered  in  a  drawing  for  the  super  prize — 
a  free  round  trip  for  two,  once  a  year  for 
the  rest  of  the  winner's  life,  to  any  place  the 
airline  flies. 

The  airlines,  as  this  kind  of  competition 
suggests,  are  alive  and  well.  They  are  battling 
hard  for  customers.  Just  as  the  grocery  stores 
are  with  their  current  coupon  war.  The 
warnings  have  not  come  true.  Eighteen 
months  after  President  Carter  signed  the  de- 
regulation bin,  the  biggest  economic  danger 
to  the  airlines  comes  from  the  rising  cost 
or  fuel,  not  from  reckless  and  predatory  com- 
petition. Average  fares  have  risen  consider- 
ably less  than  the  cost  of  living,  service  Is 
up  on  some  routes  although  down  on  others, 
the  safety  record  remains  good,  and  no  one 
bas  gone  bankrupt. 


The  answers  aren't  all  In.  of  course,  and 
won't  be  for  several  years.  But  the  early  evi- 
dence suggests  that  deregulation  Is  going  to 
work  out  well.  There  will  be  more  changes 
in  the  transportation  network — the  big  air- 
lines may  be  replaced  by  smaUer,  commuter 
lines  In  more  small  cities  and  there  may  be 
more  mergers.  But  the  chances  of  a  return 
to  a  fully  regulated  Industry  are  almost  nil. 

The  Importance  of  this  is  that  Congress  Is 
now  trying  to  decide  whether  to  deregulate 
two  more  Industries — the  trucks  and  the 
railroads.  The  three  Industries  are  not  fully 
comparable — the  airlines,  alone  among  them, 
transport  primarily  people — but  the  prin- 
ciples are  quite  similar.  That's  why  some  of 
the  trucking  companies  have  been  trying  to 
convince  Congress  that  airline  deregulation 
has  been  a  disaster. 

They  were  unsuccessful  In  the  Senate, 
where  a  strong  trucking  deregulation  bill 
was  passed  despite  predictions — like  those 
made  five  years  ago  about  the  airlines — that 
it  win  mean  higher  rates  and  lower  service. 
They  should  also  be  unsuccessful  In  the 
House.  Those  game  cards  and  the  current 
cut-rate  air  fares  to  Florida  and  the  West 
Coast  are  not  evidence  of  a  collapsing  in- 
dustry—but rather  of  a  vigorously  competi- 
tive market. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Mar.  31.   198U| 

The  Skv  Could  Be  the  Limit 

If  you  remember  the  fight  which  preceded 
the  deregulation  of  the  airline  Industry,  then 
you  remember  that  the  opponents  of  dereg- 
ulation Insisted  that  the  process  would  strip 
small  communities  of  service. 

Sure,  said  deregulation  opponents,  lifting 
the  regulatory  burden  from  commercial  car- 
riers might  mean  cheaper,  more  frequMit 
flights — from  one  city  to  another.  But  the 
little  guys  would  be  hurt.  The  little  towns 
would  be  shut  out.  And  a  smaller  city,  like 
California's  Bakersfield,  would  be  Isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  state,  as  it  would  no 
longer  be  profitable  (not  to  mention  manda- 
tory) for  carriers  to  service  a  community  of 
that  size. 

It  seemed  a  compelling  argument  at  the 
time. 

But  the  fact  is  that  when  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  became  law  in  1978.  Bakers- 
held  was  served  by  four  daUy  flights  to  L.A., 
three  to  San  Francisco  and  one  to  Las  Vegas. 
Now,  two  years  after  deregulation,  Bakers- 
field  has  no  fewer  than  12  dally  flights  to 
Los  Angeles,  eight  to  San  Francisco,  three  to 
Las  Vegas — and  new  commuter  flights  have 
been  Initiated  to  Sacramento  and  Oakland. 

Simultaneously,  deregulation  has  given 
commercial  carriers  the  scheduling  flexibility 
needed  to  cut  costs.  As  a  result,  the  average 
number  of  hours  that  aircraft  are  In  flight 
has  risen  sharply  since  deregulation,  as  has 
the  percentage  of  seats  filled  per  flight.  What 
that  means  Is  that  ticket  prices  Increased 
only  16  percent  last  year,  in  spite  of  100  per- 
cent Increases  In  fuel  cost  and  overall  Indus- 
try cost  Increases  of  29  percent. 

So  If  you're  wondering  what  deregulation 
has  done  for  the  commercial  airline  indus- 
try, the  answer  Is  simple.  While  It's  not  with- 
out Its  problems,  deregulation  has  surely 
helped  the  Industry  survive  crloplng  cost  in- 
creases, while  offering  the  public  cheaper  and 
more  comprehensive  service. 

And  practically  all  the  government  had  to 
do  was  get  out  of  the  way,  stand  way  back 

.  and  watch  the  take-off  !# 


U.S.    ALLIES'    CONTRIBUTION    TO 
WORLD  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently offered  two  amendments  to  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  to  re- 
duce the  international  affairs,  amend- 
ment No.  1701,  and  the  national  defense. 


amendment  No.  1702,  functions.  My  in- 
tentiCKi  in  offering  these  amendments  is 
to  drive  home  the  point  that  our  allies 
must  carry  a  larger  share  of  the  burdens 
of  world  security  and  development. 

The  purpose  of  amendment  No.  1702 
is,  specifically,  to  decrease  the  U.S.  share 
of  U.S.  base  operating  support  costs  in 
Japan  and  the  European  NATO  nations 
Our  prosperous  NATO  and  Japanese  al- 
lies should  assume  more  of  our  base 
operating  support  costs  in  their  coim- 
tries.  The  amendment  would  have  these 
nations  absorb  more  of  these  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  noted  strong  allied 
support  for  higher  defense  efforts  by  U,S. 
allies  while  attending  the  80-nation 
Interparliamentary  Union  meeting  in 
Oslo,  Norway,  and  the  Ditchley  Founda- 
tion's annual  legislators'  conference  on 
NATO's  future  held  at  Ditchley  Park, 
England,  during  the  Senates  Easter  re- 
cess. Administration  bilateral  consulta- 
tions with  the  allies  should  be  able  to 
produce  revised  status-of-forces  agree- 
ments on  this  change  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  allies  have  not  been  as  sup- 
portive of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iran  as  we  would  like.  Yet 
there  are  indications  that  they  are  seek- 
ing ways  to  support  us  through  other 
suitable  actions,  and  not  mere  rhetoric, 
which  do  not  compromise  their  respec- 
tive definitions  of  their  own  national 
interests.  This  amendment  would  make 
available  to  them  an  affordable  and  sig- 
nificantly useful  demonstration  of  allied 
unity  and  resolve  vis-a-vis  Soviet  im- 
periaUsm,  the  Iranian  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  and  the  clear  need  to 
strengthen  aUied  defense  effort*. 

Second.  U.S.  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  is  now  about  5  per- 
cent, greatly  exceeding  Japan  <0.9  per- 
cent) and  the  NATO  average  of  3.5 
percent  of  GNP.  Yet  GNP  per  capita  of 
several  of  these  coimtries  approximates 
or  even  exceeds  U.S.  GNP  per  capita 
Thus,  they  can  afford  to  commit  larger 
amounts  to  mutual  defense  efforts  which 
protect  their  interests  as  much  as  our 
own. 

Third.  The  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation provides  for  an  increase  in 
national  defense  of  $38  billion  over  ac- 
tual fiscal  year  1979  spending  and  $21.7 
billion  over  estimated  fiscal  year  1980 
spending.  The  increase  from  fiscal  year 
1980  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  recommended 
level  is  5.7  percent  in  real  growth  terms, 
exceeding  the  5-percent  real  growth  tar- 
get commitment  made  last  year  by  manj- 
Senators,  including  me.  It  also  far  ex- 
ceeds the  now  unrealistically  low  1977 
NATO  alliance  conunitment  to  a  3-per- 
cent real  growth.  Thus,  my  proposed  re- 
duction of  $200  miUion  would  still  leave 
a  defense  outlay  of  $155.5  billion,  real 
growth  of  over  5  percent,  and  nominal 
growth  of  over  16  percent. 

Fourth.  Adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  establish  a  specific  U.S.  target  for 
the  alUes  which  could  make  it  easier  for 
their  national  leaders  to  persuade  their 
resoective  publics  that  the  3  percent 
NATO  defense  real  growth  commitment 
must  be  met  or  exceeded. 

My  preference  would  be  to  transfer 
the  $200  million  from  Japan  and  NATO 
base  operating  support  costs  to  other 
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operations  and  maintenance  needs  with-     but  at  the  same  time  they  demand  their    traordinary  gesture  of  conciliation  toward 
in  the  defense  budget,   rather  than  re-      °^^  independence  of  action.  Some  ask     Russia.  He  offered  In  effect,  to  repudiate  a 

duce     the     functional     total     by     that      ^°^  protection,  but  are  wary  of  the  obllga-     German-backed  NATO  agreement  to  deploy 
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and  not  from  glazes,  painted  -with  yucca 
brushes  as  well  as  Japanese  brushes;  fired 
in  the  open  (the  blaze  fed  by  cow  chips  and 


again  this  year.  On  Monday,  Senators 
DeConcini,  Pressler,  Jepsen,  and  I  pre- 

.<;pnt.pfl  ioint.  t,i».<!t.imnnv  hpfrvr*»  the  .cpr\at.p 


ent  law,  is  estimated  to  be  $2  1  billion.  After 
1983.  the  additional  amount  of  benefit  pay- 
ments  would   Increase  graduaUy.  but  at  a 
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operations  and  maintenance  needs  with- 
in the  defense  budget,  rather  than  re- 
duce the  functional  total  by  that 
amoimt.  However,  Senate  floor  procedure 
on  the  budget  resolution  will  not  permit 
such  an  intrafunctional  transfer.  I  would 
prefer  to  see  even  more  than  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  go  into  the  reduction 
of  the  huge  backlog  of  base  maintenance 
and  repair  needs  at  U.S.  Air  Force  and 
other  military  installations  within  the 
United  States. 

TTie  condition  of  mtmy  of  our  bases 
here  at  home  will  reach  slipshod  pro- 
portions if  a  significant  infusion  of  main- 
tenance and  repair  funds  is  not  made 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  and  follow- 
ing years.  Our  sillies  can  afford  to  absorb 
$200  million  more  in  base  operating  sup- 
port costs  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  pro- 
gressively more  in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
April  28  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  presents  a  fine  analysis  of  this 
subject.  For  the  benefit  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  wish  to  further  study  this  issue, 
I  ask  that  this  article,  together  with  ac- 
companying figures  signifying  who  bears 
the  defense  burden,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Showdown  Time  For  Western  Alliance 

Embedded  In  the  current  controversy  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Its  E^uropean  and  Japa- 
nese aUles  are  the  seeds  of  a  major  crisis  In 
the  Western  Alliance. 

At  stake  Is  more  than  the  question  of  how 
the  allies  respond  tc  President  Carter's  call 
for  support  for  economic  sanctions  against 
Iran  and  a  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics. 

At  the  heart  of  the  crisis,  ae  veteran  diplo- 
mats see  It.  are  fundamental  disagreements 
among  the  US  and  Its  allies,  compounded 
by  a  loss  of  confidence  In  Carters  leadership. 

No  one  Is  predicting  the  Imminent  break- 
up of  the  alliance,  but  a  top  administration 
policymaker  warns  of  two  dangers  If  the 
present  slide  Into  crisis  continues  unchecked. 
One  Is  a  possible  Isolationist  backlash  In  the 
U.S.  The  other  Is  the  "Flnlandlzatlon"  of 
Western  Europe,  a  growing  tendency  by  allied 
governments  to  defer  to  Moscow. 

The  basic  Issue  between  Washington  and 
Its  allies:  A  U.S.  attempt  to  reshape  the 
alliance  by  mobilizing  key  members  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
Japan  In  the  defense  of  Persian  Oulf  oil.  In 
the  past,  NATO  members  have  resisted  eSorts 
to  extend  collective-security  responsibilities 
beyond  Western  Europe. 

A  showdown  is  shaping  up  as  the  U.S. 
presses  the  European  aUles  to  miake  a  bigger 
contribution  toward  the  defense  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region— Indirectly  by  relieving  the 
V3.  of  some  of  the  NATO  defense  burden 
and  directly  by  providing  greater  aid  and 
mlUtary  Involvement  in  the  area  as  well  as 
taking  a  firmer  stand  against  Russia 

Almost  by  accident,  this  coincides  with 
what  Washington  considers  a  test  of  alli- 
ance solidarity  posed  by  the  hostage  crisis 
with  Iran. 

The  Carter  administration,  on  Its  side  has 
complained  that  the  allies  were  loath  to 
Join  the  U.S.  in  a  concerted  response  to  the 
Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan,  which  Wash- 
ington views  as  a  serious  threat  to  Persian 
Oulf  oil. 

White  House  officials  also  privately  have 
grumbled  about  allied  reluctance  to  demon- 
strate unity  by  supporting  the  U.S.  In  the 
confrontation  with  Iran. 

The  undercurrent  of  resentment  toward 
allies  that  Is  apparent  In  the  White  House 
was  reflected  m  this  comment  by  the  Presi- 
dent hlmaelt:  "Nations  ask  us  for  leadership 


but  at  the  same  time  they  demand  their 
own  Independence  of  action.  .  .  Some  ask 
for  protection,  but  are  wary  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  alliance." 

ALLIES'    VIEW 

The  European  and  Japanese  allies,  on 
their  side,  complain  that  Carter  Is  follow- 
ing the  wrong  strategy  in  dealing  with  Rus- 
sia Eind  that  he  Is  exaggerating  the  threat 
to  Persian  Gulf  oil  posed  by  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  Too,  they  maintain 
that,  in  the  face-off  with  Iran,  the  President 
Is  pursuing  a  potentially  disastrous  policy 
that  Is  Inspired  mainly  by  domestic  political 
considerations. 

In  the  end.  most  If  not  all  the  allies  may 
Join  Washington — reluctantly — in  applying 
economic  and  diplomatic  sanctions  against 
Iran.  Not,  they  stress,  because  they  consider 
these  moves  effective  but  rather  to  forestall 
what  they  regard  as  dangerous  U.S.  military 
measures   threatened   by    the   White   House. 

Who  Bears  The  Defense  Burden:  Military 
spending  by  U.S.  and  its  allies,  as  a  share 
of  national  output 

Percent 

U.S.    5.0 

Great   Britain 4.7 

Turkey    4.5 

Belgium    3.5 

West   Germany 3.4 

Prance     III. II  3!  3 

Netherlands 3.3 

Norway   3  2 

Portugal    2^8 

Denmark    2.4 

Italy    IIIIIIIII  2.i 

Canada    j.a 

Japan    0. 9 

APPLTtNG   A    BRAKE 

In  the  words  of  the  prestigious  London 
Times:  "It  the  alliance  does  not  support  a 
tougher  policy,  his  [Carter's)  own  policy  will 
become  tougher  still.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  the  alliance  will  have  to  go  some  way 
with  him  if  only  to  hang  onto  his  coattalls." 

What  the  allies  fear  is  a  U.S.  naval  block- 
ade of  Iran,  which  Carter  has  hinted  could 
come  soon  If  other  sanctions  fall  to  secure 
the  release  of  the  captive  Americans. 

Says  a  British  diplomat  who  specializes 
in  strategic  policy:  "An  American  military 
move  In  an  area  as  combustible  as  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  could  set  off  a  chain  of  events  like 
those  that  led  to  two  world  wars  in  this 
century." 

The  widely  publicized  strains  caused  by 
the  hostage  crisis  are  overshadowing  more 
basic  differences  in  the  alliance  stemming 
from  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Despite  its  remoteness  from  Europe  and 
Japan,  the  Russian  move  is  seen  by  U.S.  offi- 
cials as  a  grave  potential  threat  to  the 
Western  Alliance. 

For  one  thing,  it  marks  the  first  use  of 
Soviet  military  forces  outside  of  Moscow's 
Conamunlst  empire  since  World  War  II. 

Further:  American  officials  believe  there  Is 
now  a  greater  danger  to  Persian  Gulf  oil, 
which  Is  vital  to  Western  security.  The  dan- 
ger Is  compounded  by  evidence  that  Russia 
by  the  mld-19808  may  be  transformed  from 
a  major  oil  exporter  into  an  importer. 

Although  worried  by  the  Soviet  takeover 
of  Afghanistan,  this  country's  allies,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  unwilling  to  Join  the  U.S.  In 
imposing  economic  or  other  sanctions  against 
the  Soviet  Union — beyond  a  possible  boycott 
of  the  Moscow  Oljrmpics. 

Most  of  the  allies  seem  torn  between  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  benefits  of  d4tent^  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  close  defense  ties 
with  the  U.S. 

Their  ambivalence  Is  refiected  most  dra- 
matically In  the  behavior  of  West  German 
Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt,  who  has  fre- 
quently criticized  Carter  for  vacillation  In 
foreign  policy. 

Immediately  after  endorsing  an  Olympic 
boycott,  Schmidt  In  mid-April  made  an  ex- 


traordinary gesture  of  conciliation  toward 
Russia.  He  offered  In  effect,  to  repudiate  a 
German-backed  NATO  agreement  to  deploy 
long-range  nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  as  a 
counter  to  the  Soviet  missile  buildup  In  East- 
ern Europe.  He  also  expressed  a  desire  to  go 
to  Moscow  to  meet  with  Soviet  President 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

WHAT    SURVEY     SHOWED 

.Another  sign  of  Europe's  ambivalence  to- 
ward the  U.S.  in  the  wake  of  Russia's  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan:  A  recent  Gallup  Poll 
that  shows  a  substantial  majority  of  Britons 
and  Germans  consider  U.S.  military  support 
as  essential  to  their  security  and  way  of  life 
but  ofypose  stronger  support  for  America 
against  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  danger  that  this  free-ride  mentality 
poses  for  the  alliance  is  summed  up  by  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger:  "The 
Western  Alliance  will  surely  be  Jeopardized 
by  the  new  theory  of  'division  of  labor'  by 
which  the  Europeans  seek  to  retain  the  bene- 
fits of  a  relaxation  of  tensions  while  we  as- 
sume all  the  burdens  and  risks  of  resisting 
Soviet  expansionism,"  9 


TEWA  INDIAN  POTTER 
MARIA  MARTINEZ 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President.  Tewa 
Indian  potter  Maria  Martinez  is  world 
renowned  as  a  native  American  potter. 
Kathleen  Hinton-Braaten  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  recently  visited  the 
San  Ildefonso  Pueblo.  N.  Mex..  and  filed 
the  following  story  which  I  ask  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

San  Ildefonso  PtrEBLo.  N.M, — The  plaza  of 
northern  Mexico's  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  Is 
surrounded  by  low  adobe  structures.  In  this 
tiny  village  a  Tewa  Indian  potter,  Maria 
Martinez,  easily  the  most  famous  of  all  na- 
tive American  potters,  lives  here  with  her 
son  Adam  and  his  wife,  Santana. 

Maria  Martinez,  whose  career  spans  most 
of  this  century,  is  frail  yet  vibrant,  her 
trembling  voice  sometimes  lilting  upward 
with  startling  Joy.  With  graying  hair  knotted 
behind  with  purple  yarn,  strands  of  red 
and  white  beads  contrasting  with  her  dress's 
turquoise  print,  she  Is  handsome  still,  her 
artist's  sense  of  color  and  design  still  as 
apparent  as  in  her  younger  days. 

Mrs.  Martinez  is  a  legend,  the  recipient  of 
numerous  medals,  awards,  and  honorary  de- 
grees She  has  been  the  subject  of  films, 
a  guest  at  the  White  House,  and  hostess  to 
First  ladles. 

Early  in  this  century,  Mrs,  Martinez,  with 
her  late  husband,  Julian,  achieved  a  lasting 
fame  by  developing  a  striking  "black  on 
black"  pottery  Gradually  swept  up  by  an 
Impressed  Anglo  art  world,  she  became 
known  for  "the  magnificence  of  the  shape 
and  technical  execution  of  her  work — her 
wonderful  eye  for  form  and  symmetry.  " 
Black-on-black  pottery  featured  dull,  dusky 
designs  against  a  fiercely  glowing  back- 
ground. Mr.  Martinez  painted  the  designs. 

Their  accomplishment  was  not  negligible. 
Its  success  has  enabled  San  Ildefonso  to 
survive,  not  only  reviving  pottery  as  a  craft, 
but  resurrecting  a  pueblo  community  that 
was  almost  dying  from  economic  problems, 
disease,  and  persistent  difficulties  with  an 
Anglo  government. 

Today  San  Udefonso's  population  has 
quadrupled  and  the  market  for  pottery  so 
expanded  that  a  splendid  storage  Jar  by 
Mr  Martinez — once  traded  for  a  shawl  worth 
$21.50^18  now  valued  at  more  than  $10,000. 

The  Maria  and  Julian  Martinez  style  of 
pottery — widely  duplicated  throughout  the 
pueblo  and  now  consideired  as  typical  of  San 
Ildefonso  ware — is  an  amalgamation  of  tra- 
dition and  innovation.  Glossy  from  polishing 
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and  not  from  glazes,  painted  with  yucca 
brushes  as  well  as  Japanese  brushes;  fired 
In  the  open  (the  blaze  fed  by  cow  chips  and 
cedar),  this  pottery  reflects  habits  of  cen- 
turies of  Indian  craftamen. 

In  e?seace.  howe\er,  it  is  pottery  for 
Anglos.  The  technique  of  smothering  the  fire 
to  achieve  the  rich  black  color  has  meant 
temperatures  too  low  for  watertlghtness — 
no  problem  for  "art,"  but  certainly  a  prob- 
lem for  use.  And  usefulness  wm  once  a 
standard  for  an  Indian  potter. 

The  exquisite  designs,  though  Indian  In 
origin,  are  used  as  decoration  and  not  as 
symbol.  Pottery  used  for  sacred  purposes  Is 
kept  hidden  from  the  non-Indian  eye.  The 
pottery  is  no  less  beautiful  because  of  these 
concessions  to  the  marketplace,  and  without 
these  concessions  it  would  not  be  sold. 

As  Mrs.  Martinez  greets  visitors  today,  she 
successfully  belles  her  complex  and  difficult 
past,  a  past  that  has  Included  the  loss  of  her 
husband  (in  1943)  and  three  of  her  sons, 
as  well  as  family  and  pueblo  conflicts.  Proud 
and  serene,  she  has  an  honest  dignity.  Her 
legacy  is  the  founding  of  an  artistic  dynswty. 

The  home  Maria  shares  with  son  Adam 
and  Santana  is  a  center  of  creativity. 
Though  Adam,  a  kindly  man  with  features 
reminiscent  of  his  handsome  father,  Julian, 
Is  not  a  potter,  he  Is  Intimately  involved  in 
.securing  and  preparing  special  clays  and  In 
the  delicate  process  of  firing  the  pots.  His 
wife  .i  a  superb  craftsman  in  her  own  right, 
only  a  natural  shyness  making  her  less  a 
public  figure  than  Maria. 

There  are  five  generations  of  potters  In 
the  family,  and  though  Maria's  son  Popovi 
Da — Adam's  brother — passed  on  in  1971.  he 
was  Maria's  collaborator  for  15  years,  and 
his  son,  Tony  Da,  is  both  a  gifted  potter  and 
painter.  Adam  and  Santana's  daughter  Anita 
is  a  potter  as  well,  as  Is  her  daughter  Barbara 
Pinto  Gonzales.  Mrs.  Gonzales  Is  an  inven- 
tive artist  who  teaches  the  "Maria  Marti- 
nez Method"  In  workshops  throughout  the 
country:  her  young  sons.  Cavan  and  Aaron, 
have  begun  to  work  with  clay  as  well, 

Maria  Martinez's  dynasty  actually  goes  far 
beyond  her  family  and  Includes  an  entire 
pueblo,  with  many  potters  who  have  learned 
their  sk'Uc  at  her  side.  There  are  perhaps 
other  potters  whose  gifts  have  equaled 
hers  but  who  have  not  gained  International 
recognition.  Mrs,  Martinez  earned  celebrity 
by  adding  personal  grace  and  strength  to  her 
artistic  attributes. 

Generous.  Joyous,  and  only  mildly  vain, 
she  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  both  Anglos 
and  Indians,  Peggy  Pond  Church,  who  grew 
up  near  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  once  wrote  In 
a  Journal  of  "Maria  of  Ildefonso":  "Her 
home  was  the  flrst  Indian  house  I  ever  en- 
tered. Cool  and  Immaculate,  fragrant  with 
the  sweet  smell  of  burning  plnon  and  frying 
tortillas,  warm  with  welcome  to  whoever 
came,  whether  friends  or  curious  strangers. 
She  is  a  truly  great  artist  whose  work  has 
become  the  standard  of  excellence  through- 
out the  Pueblos."  9 


FRAUD  IN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DATA 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
what  has  become  an  annual  ritual,  the 
media  has  pubUshed  lies  about  the  bill  I 
and  other  Senators  have  introduced  to 
repeal  the  earnings  test  of  social  security 
for  older  persons  beginning  in  1983. 

What  happens  Is  this :  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  issues  two  sets  of 
costs  estimates  on  repeal  of  the  earnings 
test.  One  is  a  figure  for  the  bill  I  actually 
introduced.  The  other  is  a  very  high  fig- 
ure for  a  bill  no  one  in  the  Senate  has 
proposed.  The  media  invariably  pounces 
on  the  higher  figure. 

Sure  enough  the  same  thing  happened 


again  this  year.  On  Monday,  Senators 
DeConcini,  Pressler,  Jepsen,  and  I  pre- 
sented joint  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  regard- 
ing legislation  we  have  introduced  to 
eliminate  the  earnings  test  at  age  65.  Our 
bill,  S.  1287,  is  sponsored  by  20  Senators. 

The  bill  protects  the  investment  made 
by  older  persons  during  their  working 
careers.  It  guarantees  that  when  they 
reach  age  65,  the  normal  age  for  entitle- 
ment to  full  benefits,  they  will  get  a  re- 
turn, without  penalty,  on  the  social  se- 
curity payroll  taxes  they  and  their  em- 
ployers have  paid  into  the  system. 

The  Chief  Actuary  of  Social  Security 
gave  me  a  wTitten  report  estimating  that 
the  maximum  cost  of  the  proposal  in 
1983  would  be  $2.1  billion.  Mr.  Foster  of 
his  oflBce  today  reconfirmed  that  figure 
in  a  telephone  conversation  with  my 
staff. 

Other  Social  Security  Administration 
researchers  have  projected  that  my  pro- 
posal would  return  almost  $1.7  billion  in 
new  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  in- 
creased work  of  older  persons. 

Yet  when  I  read  the  Associated  Press 
story  discussing  my  bill  the  day  after 
the  hearing.  I  could  not  recognize  it  as 
the  one  I  had  introduced.  There  was  the 
usual,  inflated  cost  estimate.  The  news 
article  charged  that  repeal  of  the  test 
would  cost  $7  billion. 

Mr.  William  Driver,  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security,  reportedly  gave  the  press 
the  larger  figure  when  he  was  asked  how 
much  total  repeal  of  all  earnings  ceilings 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  would  cost. 
What  the  news  story  fails  to  mention, 
however,  is  that  this  question  is  irrele- 
vant to  my  bill. 

My  bill  repeals  the  earnings  test  for 
older  persons.  The  proposal  the  Commis- 
sioner was  asked  about  repeals  the  earn- 
ings test  for  young  people,  millions  of 
children  of  deceased  workers,  college  age 
survivors,  surviving  spouses,  and  other 
persons  below  the  age  of  65,  The  legisla- 
tion I  have  introduced  does  not  cover 
this  group  of  yoimger  persons. 

The  cost  estimate  in  the  Associated 
Press  report  is  unrealistic.  It  is  dis- 
claimed by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration itself  as  not  bearing  on  my  bill. 

It  is  a  lie  for  anyone  to  infer  that  my 
bill  would  cost  the  amount  reported  in 
the  AP  article,  and  I  ask  that  such  use 
of  fraudulent  data  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
may  have  the  facts  before  them,  I  ask 
that  the  actual  cost  estimate  furnished 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration, 
and  an  excerpt  from  a  recent  article  in 
the  Social  Security  Bulletin,  which  esti- 
mates increased  tax  revenues  generated 
by  elimination  of  the  earnings  test,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Memorandum 
To  Mr.  Dwlght  K.  Bartlett,  HI. 
Prom  Harry  C   Ballantyne. 
Subject  Proposal  to  eliminate  the  retirement 
test    for    workers    aged    65    and    over — 
Information. 

Under  the  subject  proposal,  the  retirement 
test  would  be  eliminated  for  workers  aged 
65  and  over,  beginning  January  1983.  The  re- 
sulting additional  amount  of  OASDI  benefit 
payments  for  months  in  calendar  year  1983, 
over  and  above  benefit  payments  under  pres- 


ent law.  Is  estimated  to  be  $2  1  billion.  After 
1983,  the  additional  amount  of  benefit  pay- 
ments would  Increase  gradually,  but  at  a 
slower  rate  than  total  OASDI  benefit  pay- 
ments. 

This  estimate  refiects  the  effect  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  age  at  which  the  retirement 
test  ceases  to  apply  under  present  law,  from 
age  72  to  age  70.  beginning  In  1982.  The 
increases  In  the  annual  amount  of  earnings 
exempted  from  the  test,  which  are  scheduled 
under  present  law  for  workers  aged  65  and 
over,  are  also  reflected  in  the  estimate.  The 
exempt  amount  for  workers  aged  65  and 
over  is  scheduled  to  Increase  to  $6,000  in 
1982.  Under  the  Intermediate  assumptions 
In  the  1979  Trustees  Report,  upon  which 
the  estimate  In  this  memorandum  is  based, 
the  exempt  amount  for  workers  aged  65  and 
over  is  assumed  to  increase  to  $6,600  In  1983. 
Hasbt  C.  Ballaicttke. 
Acting  Deputy  Chief  Actuary. 

I  Prom  the  Social  Security  Bulletin.  Septem- 
ber 1979,  volimje  42] 
Tax  Impact  From  Elimination  or  the 
Retirement  Test 

This  article  estimates  the  Initial -year  net 
changes  in  social  security  lOASDHI)  tax  re- 
ceipts and  Federal  individual  income-tax  re- 
ceipts if  the  social  security  retirement  (or 
earnings)  test  were  eliminated  for  Indi- 
viduals aged  65-69.  Individuals  under  age 
65  are  not  considered.  The  expenditure  and 
tax  estimates  shown  are  for  1978  but  with 
the  1982  earnings  ceiling  adjusted  to  1978. 
Persons  aged  70  and  71  will  not  be  subject 
to  an  earnings  test  In  1982  and  are  there- 
fore excluded  from  the  study  Thus,  In  1978 
levels,  the  budget  impact  of  changing  the 
1982  retirement  test  for  persons  aged  66 
and  over  is  estimated 

Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  elderly  workers  insured  to  re- 
ceive OASI  benefits  at  age  65  who  earn  In- 
come above  an  allowable  amount  will  forfeit 
their  current  benefits  at  a  rate  of  $1  for  each 
$2  of  excess  earned  Income  Workers  aged 
62-64  who  retire  early  and  forfeit  OASI  bene- 
fits are  compensated  by  actuarially  adjusted 
future  benefit  Increases  equivalent  to  cur- 
rent benefits  forgone,  but  the  adjustments  to 
workers  aged  65  and  over  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  benefits  forgone  becaviae  of  the 
retirement  test. 

The  tax  impact  estimates  shown  here  are 
based  on  a  1978  sample  population  but  in- 
corporate known  1982  tax  provisions.  Cur- 
rent Individual  income-tax  statutes  are 
assumed  to  remain  In  effect  in  1982,  and  the 
$6,000  allowable  earnings  celling  in  1982, 
adjusted  to  1978,  is  used.  The  1982  social 
security  tax  rates  are  used.  The  simulated 
net  changes  In  the  budget  are  therefore  de- 
signed to  reflect  two  1982  provisions  of  social 
security  law:  (a)  A  liberalization  of  the  re- 
tirement test  under  the  1977  amendments 
between  now  and  1982  that  reduces  benefit 
costs  in  eliminating  the  lest  and  (bi  higher 
OASDHI  tax  rates  that  increase  the  tax  reve- 
nue per  dollar  of  additional  taxable  earn- 
ings generated  by  removing  the  earnings 
test. 

The  social  security  actuaries  estimate  that 
the  additional  benefit  payout  cost  to  the 
OASI  trust  fund,  if  the  retirement  test  were 
eliminated  for  workers  aged  65-69,  is  approxi- 
mately $2.1  billion  for  the  1982  earnings  cell- 
ing adjusted  to  1978  It  is  estimated  here 
that  the  net  changes  In  work  effort  by  elderly 
workers  still  actively  employed  (part  time 
and  full  time).  If  the  test  were  eliminated, 
will  generate  $139  million  in  OASDHI  tax 
receipts  and  $191  million  in  individual  In- 
come-tax receipts  or  about  16  percent  of  the 
$2  1  billion  increase  in  outlays.  If  10  percent 
of  workers  aged  65-69 — either  fully  retired 
or  contemplating  retirement— were  to  be 
fully  employed  in  the  labor  force  in  1978. 
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these  workers  would  generate  an  additional 
estimated  $540  million  In  social  security 
taxes  and  $786  million  In  individual  Income 
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aged  and  the  poor,  the  right  to  care  Then, 
early  in  the  1970s,  the  Nixon  Administration 
seized  on  health  maintenance  organizations — 


of  competition  model  bills,  designed  largely 
for  the  employed,  find  their  way  to  the  House 
and  Senate  helpers. 
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tlon,  viewed  as  a  means  of  fostering  aware- 
ness of  the  cost  of  health  care.  The  pro- 
Dosal  does  not  suggest  expansion  of  coverage 


insurance  proposals,  have  been  saying  about 
competition — It  has  no  Immediate  vision  of 
expanded  coverage  for  the  poor  and  the  aged 


months  after  his  initial  budget  request, 
the  administration  has  placed  Congress 
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theae  workers  would  generate  an  additional 
estimated  $540  million  In  social  security 
taxes  and  $786  million  In  individual  Income 
tajces.  With  these  elderly  current  workers 
and  continuing  or  returning  fully  retired 
workers  considered  together,  the  estimated 
net  Increase  in  social  security  tax  receipts 
represents  about  32  percent  of  additional 
benefit  payouts,  and  Individual  income  taxes 
generate  about  47  percent  of  additional 
benefits.  The  projected  increases  represent 
about  79  percent  of  estimated  increased 
OASI  benefits.^ 


April  24,  1980 


COMPETITION.  THE  NEW  MODEL 
OP  HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING 
PLANS 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER  Mr.  President, 
the  Washington  Report  on  Medicine  and 
Health  in  its  March  17  etiition  included 
a  special  report  titled  "Competition,  the 
New  Model  of  Health  Care  Financing 
Plans."  This  weekly  health  newsletter  is 
generally  considered  the  premier  health 
newsletter,  and  I  recommend  the  special 
reiwrt. 

Some  aspects  of  the  reasoning  behind 
the  "pro-competitive"  approach  are  dis- 
cussed. The  support  of  the  provider  com- 
munity is  mentioned,  as  is  the  support 
of  the  administration  for  many  of  the 
features  of  competition. 

I  would  add  that  my  own  pro-competi- 
tive bill,  the  Health  Incentives  Reform 
Act,  S.  1968.  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Health  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  on  March  18 
and  19.  At  these  hearings,  the  issues  were 
fully    aired.    My    cosponsors.    Senators 
BoREN  and  Heinz,  and  I  were  happy  to 
hear  of  the  support  of  such  organizations 
as  the  American  Hospital  Association, 
the  Federation  of  American  Hospitals, 
and  the  Washington  Business  Group  on 
Health.  Senator  Bellmon  of  the  Budget 
Committee  offered  literate  and  informed 
support,  entered  by  me  into  the  Con- 
GREssiONAL  RECORD.  Prof.  Alain  Entho- 
ven.  Dr.  William  B.  Schwartz.  Mr.  Karl 
Bays,  Dr.  Gary  Appel,  Dr.  Richard  Frey. 
and  Mr.  Paul  Parker  were  all  similarly 
enthusiastic.  For  the  administration.  Al- 
fred   Kahn,    Emil    Sunley.    and    Karen 
Davis  gave  most  positive  and  construc- 
tive testimony. 

This  special  report  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Report  on  Medicine  and 
Health  summarizes  the  major  procom- 
petitlve  bills  before  Congress.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  our  approach  has  much  in 
common  with  those  taken  by  Chairman 
Ullman  in  the  House  (H.R.  5740).  and 
Senator  ScHWEDCER  'S.  1590' . 

The  editor  of  Washington  Report  on 
Medicine  and  Health.  Mr.  Jerome  F. 
Brazda,  has  once  again  lived  up  to  his 
own  high  standards  of  health  reporting. 
I  commend  his  special  report  to  all  read- 
ers of  the  Congressional  Record  and 
would  be  happy  to  provide  them  with  re- 
prints if  they  will  contact  my  office 

The  report  follows: 
CoMprrmoN.  the  New  Model  of  Health 
Cake  Ptnancing  Plans 
The  burden  of  health  care  costs  as  old 
M  the  practice  of  medicine  itself  has  for 
decades  produced  a  series  of  plans  to  help 
Americans  pay  the  many  bills  that  can  re- 
sult. Medicare  and  Medicaid  in  1965  were  a 
turning  point  In  this  history  The  federal 
government  guaranteed  two  large  classes  the 


aged  and  the  poor,  the  right  to  care  Then, 
early  in  the  1970s,  the  Nixon  Administration 
seized  on  health  maintenance  organizations — 
a  fancy  new  name  for  prepaid  group  prac- 
tices— as  an  answer  to  the  problem  of  rising 
costs  that  had  put  a  powerful  new  squeeze 
on  the  national  budget  through  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  The  concept,  in  its  simplest 
terms,  caught  on  because  of  its  attractive- 
ness, and  hardly  a  politician  discussed  the 
cost  of  medical  care  without  calling  for 
development  of  more  HMOs  as  a  means  of 
doing  something  about  it 

Talk  of  "competition"  began  to  surface  at 
about  that  time,  at  first  appearing  es- 
sentially to  mean  HMOs,  which  were  cited 
as  applying  the  spirit  of  good  old  American 
economic  competition  to  health  care  eco- 
nomics. But  now.  advocates  of  'competition 
model"  plans,  as  they  are  called,  are  tend- 
ing to  shy  away  from  promoting  HMOs  as 
anything  more  than  one  of  the  financing 
options  In  the  competition. 

With  mention  of  "competition"  turning 
up  so  frequently.  Medicine  &  Health 
takes  a  look  at  the  competition  movement 
and  the  various  legislative  proposals  it  has 
spawned  In  this  special  report. 

The  rise  of  competition  as  the  new  pallia- 
tive for  health  care  Inflation  appears  direct- 
ly related  to  proposals  for  national  health 
Insurance  and  regulatory  plans  as  remedies 
for  Inflation  resulting  from  more  .sophisti- 
cated health  care  techniques  and  the  in- 
creased conviction  that  medical  care  Is  a 
right  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Competition  tends  to  be  most  en- 
thusiastically favored  by  health  care  pro- 
viders who  want  no  part  of  new  regulations 
and  by  political  conservatives  who  oppose 
adding  any  federal  health  financing  pro- 
grams to  the  national  budget. 

Several  pro-competltlon  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  Congress,  and  hearings  have 
been  held  for  purposes  of  discussing  the  Is- 
sues. Appearing  before  the  House  Wavs  & 
Means  Committee.  Carter  Administration 
witnesses  said  the  Presidents  own  National 
Health  Plan  for  an  Insurance  system  "in- 
cludes competitive  elements  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  strategy  for  reforming  the 
health  system.  '  But  the  Administration  po- 
sition has  been,  essentially,  "don't  get  your 
hopes  up."  Nathan  Stark,  HKW  Under  Sec- 
retary, speaking  to  a  seminar  on  comp>eti- 
tion  at  the  Federation  of  American  Hospitals 
meeting  earlier  this  year,  questioned  whether 
competition  can  be    "a  goal  In  Itself." 

Competition  proposals  now  before  Con- 
gress for  the  most  part  seek  to  stimulate 
competition  between  various  prepaid  health 
care  payment  plans.  HMOs  Included,  as  they 
are  offered  to  Insured,  employed  persons.  Var- 
ious uses  of  the  tax  laws  are  proposed  by 
most  of  the  plans.  Including  both  business 
and  personal  exemptions  and  credits 

The  modem  popularity  of  "competition" 
appears  to  have  its  genesis  in  a  proposal  for 
a  "Consumer  Choice  Health  Plan"  advanced 
during  the  past  several  years  by  Alain  En- 
thoven,  a  Stanford  University  professor  and 
consultant  whose  clients  have  included  the 
Department  of  HEW  and  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion, grandfather  of  HMOs. 

Enthoven  has  worked  on  development  of 
the  plan  with  Dr.  Paul  Ellwood,  who  sold 
the  HMO  concept  to  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion, and  other  associates  of  Ellwood's  Min- 
neapolis. Minn.,  consulting  firm.  InterStudy 
Enthoven's  plan,  not  yet  Introduced  in  toto 
as  a  legislative  bill,  would  provide  the  em- 
ployed with  a  subsidy  In  the  form  of  a  tax 
credit  for  them  to  purchase  what  they  see 
as  the  best  deal  in  health  Insurance,  hence 
the  "competition"  between  plans  to  enlist 
customers  Low  Income  Medicaid  benefici- 
aries and  Medicare  recipients  would  get  di- 
rect subsidies  in  the  form  of  vouchers  to 
do  their  health  insurance  shopping.  This  is 
a  feature  that  tends  to  get  lost  as  versions 


of  competition  model  bills,  designed  largely 
for  the  employed,  find  their  way  to  the  House 
and  Senate  hoppers. 

As  the  popularity  of  the  competition  Idea 
grows,  hard  legislative  proposals  are  appear- 
ing in  a  dynamic  process  that  is  producing 
varying  versions.  Sen.  David  Durenberger 
(R-Mlnn  )  Introduced  a  bill  (S.  1485)  last 
July  that  emphasized  HMOs  as  alternatives 
that  would  have  to  be  offered  to  employees  in 
order  for  the  employers  to  quajlfy  for  tax 
advantages.  But  in  November.  Durenberger 
Introduced  another  bUl  (S.  1968)  which  sub- 
stantially revises  the  earlier  measure  by  re- 
moving the  HMO  mandate,  among  other 
things,  and  which  has  become  more  or  less 
the  definitive  competition  bill  along  with 
one  (S.  1590)  by  Sen.  Richard  Schwelker 
(R-Pa.)  The  two  Republicans  have  been 
talking  about  a  possible  merger  with  a  Joint 
bill  but  seem  to  be  In  no  hurry. 

Following  are  summaries  of  some  ot  the 
leading  competition  bills  now  before  Con- 
gress: 

—The   Health    Incentive   Reform   Act    (S. 
1968)    by  Sen    Durenberger:   This  bill   would 
use   tax   incentives   to   encourage  employers 
of  more   than    1 00  persons  to  offer  at   least 
three  plans  to  their  employees.  Those  select- 
ing a  less  costly  plan  would  get  a  rebate  from 
the  employer  of  the  difference  between  the 
premium   of   the   plan   he   chooses   and   the 
contribution    amount    selected    bv   the   em- 
ployer—this is  seen  as  an  Incentive  to  the 
employee  to  shop  around  for  the  best  deal. 
A  staff  member  familiar  with  the  legislation 
estimated  the  difference  could   be  as  much 
as  $20.   or  perhaps  even   $40  a   month.  The 
bill  Introduced  by  Durenberger  last  Novem- 
ber carefully  eliminated  a  reference  to  HMOs 
that  had   been  an   Important  part  of  a  bill 
(S.  1485)   with  a  similar  title  that  he  put  in 
last  July    Earlier.   Durenberger  would   have 
required    employers    to   offer   at    least   three 
health    benefit    plans,    two   of   these    HMOs 
where  possible,  The  original  bill  would  have 
allowed   employers  to  deduct  as  a  business 
expense  only  that  portion  of  the  health  In- 
surance   premium    they   pay    for   employees 
that  does  not  exceed  the  average  premium 
cost   ot    an    HMO    The   employer  Is   not   re- 
quired to  offer  a  health  plan  but  must  meet 
the   bills  standards  If  he  does  so.   All  em- 
ployers offering  a  health  plan  would  be  re- 
quired,   to    qualify    for    tax    advantages,    to 
Include  In  their  plans  a  catastrophic  medical 
expense  benefit  for  costs  higher  than  $3,500. 
The   Comprehensive   Health    Care   Reform 
Act    (S    1590)    by  Sen.  Schwelker:   This  bill 
would   use   the   tax  laws  and  employer-em- 
ployee  health   Insurance   in   order   to   bring 
about  health  care  system  reforms.  Schwelker 
sees  it  as  an  alternative  approach  to  the  Is- 
sues   of    hospital    cost    containment,    cata- 
strophic   health    insurance,    and    preventive 
health  care.  Employers  would  have  to  meet 
the  plan's  requirements  in  order  to  qualify 
for  business  expense  Income  tax  deductions. 
Each  employer  would  be  required  to  offer  a 
"low  option"  plan  with  a  25  percent  copay- 
ment    on    all    services.    A   high    option   plan 
could  be  offered  if  a  low  option  was  too.  Em- 
ployers   would    be    required    to    contribute 
equally    to    each    Insurance    plan    and    em- 
ployees who  chose  the  low  option  plan  would 
get   a  rebate  of  the   difference  between  the 
high   option   premium   and   the   low  option 
premium   This  is  regarded  as  an  Incentive  to 
choose  less  expensive  coverage. 

The  Health  Cost  Restraint  Act  (H.R.  5740) 
by  Rep.  Al  Ullman  (D-Oreg.)  :  This  bill  was 
the  subject  of  hearings  recently  held  by  the 
Ways  &  Means  Committee,  which  Ullman 
chairs.  It  would  establish  standards  that  em- 
ployee health  insurance  plans  would  have  to 
meet,  specifically  Including  HMOs  as  an  al- 
ternative that  must  be  offered.  The  pro- 
posal would  establish  a  maximum  employer 
contribution  to  an  employee's  health  Insur- 
ance plan  that  could  be  used  as  a  tax  deduc- 
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tlon,  viewed  as  a  means  of  fostering  aware- 
ness of  the  cost  of  health  care.  The  pro- 
posal does  not  suggest  expansion  of  coverage 
either  for  the  low  Income  population  or  for 
the  better  paid  working  class.  The  bill  does 
not  mandate  insurance  coverage  but  rather 
Imposes  eligibility  standards  as  a  means  of 
qualifying  for  favorable  tax  treatment.  In 
order  to  meet  the  tax  requirements,  employ- 
ers would  have  to  contribute  within  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  the  employee  pays  for 
health  Insurance.  In  testifying  at  Ullman's 
bearing.  Karen  Davis,  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary of  HEW  for  planning  and  evaluation 
and  one  of  the  Administration's  top  health 
economists,  cautioned  against  establishing 
mlnlmvim  standards  without  mandating 
coverage  by  employers.  It  could,  she  said,  re- 
sult In  some  employers  completely  discon- 
tinuing their  coverage  or  becoming  reluctant 
to  Initiate  it.  something  that  happened  to 
private  pension  plans  after  enactment  of 
federal  legislation.  Alice  RlvUn,  director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Oflice.  said  the  Ull- 
man bin  Is  a  "cost  containment  proposal 
rather  than  a  national  health  Insurance  pro- 
posal." She  estimated  It  could  lower  medical 
spending  by  $5  to  (8  billion  and  would  In- 
crease tax  revenues. 

Much  of  the  energy  behind  the  competi- 
tion movement  comes  from  Enthoven.  Ell- 
wood, and  the  InterStudy  group.  Enthoven 
and  some  associates  have  their  sights  aimed 
squarely  at  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.) 
and  his  organized  labor  backers  who  have 
been,  with  limited  success,  promoting  a  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plan  for  years.  The 
Enthoven  group  also  Is  zeroing  in  on  the 
Carter  Administration  for  Its  advocacy  of  a 
National  Health  Plan  rival  to  but  also  sim- 
ilar to  the  Kennedy-labor  plan  and  of  an 
Ill-fated  hospital  cost  containment  bill  the 
President  continues  to  push  as  a  budget- 
cutting  device. 

Enthoven  recently  has  been  appearing  on 
the  lecture  circuit  with  Professor  Cotton 
Lindsay  of  Emory  University  and  a  group  of 
other  essentially  conservative  health 
thinkers  who  have  collaborated  on  a  book 
that  knocks  Kennedy's  and  Carter's  plans 
and  promotes  competition.  The  book.  "New 
Directions  in  Public  Health  Care:  A  Pre- 
scription fur  tne  1980s,"  Is  published  by  the 
Institute  for  Contemporary  Studies  of  San 
Francisco,  a  nonprofit  organization  with  a 
strong  conservative  bias. 

One  of  the  book's  contributors.  Jack  Meyer 
of  the  conservative  think  tank  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  writes  that  the  Kennedy 
and  Carter  NHT  bills  faU  to  provide  Incen- 
tives for  competition. 

Writing  In  the  "New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine"  (Oct.  11,  1979),  Dr.  Walter  McClure 
of  InterStudy  said  the  alternative  to  In- 
creased regulation  of  the  medical  care  system 
Is  "the  Introduction  of  effective  market  In- 
centives In  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
through  the  establishment  of  competing 
'health-care  plans'  In  communities." 

As  an  example  of  a  "competitive  system  In 
practice."  McClure  cited  the  Mlnneapolls-St. 
Paul  area  where  seven  HMOs  are  operating. 
He  acknowledged,  however,  that  they  serve 
only  12.4  percent  of  the  population  and  that, 
except  for  one,  they  are  not  federally  quali- 
fied, precluding  Medicare  beneficiaries  from 
Joining. 

In  a  statement  prepared  for  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  hearings  on  competition 
bUls,  Durenberger  said  his  proposal  "reforms 
the  system"  by  working  through  employers 
to  make  them  cost  conscious.  "Once  the  con- 
cepts of  competition  and  consumer  choice 
become  part  of  our  health  care  system,"  he 
said,  "then  we  can  expand  and  Improve  cov- 
erage." This  statement  underscores  what 
critics  of  the  plan,  largely  those  who  support 
Kennedy   and    Carter-type    national    health 


insurance  proposals,  have  been  saying  about 
competition — It  has  no  Immediate  vision  of 
expanded  coverage  for  the  poor  and  the  aged 

Under  Secretary  Stark,  In  his  Federation  of 
American  Hospitals  speech,  asked  "competi- 
tion to  what  end?"  One  of  the  factors  that 
has  limited  competition  In  the  health  care 
Industry  up  to  now,  he  said.  Is  "the  extent  to 
which  health  providers  themselves  control 
the  market."  It  Is  now  estimated,  he  said, 
that  "about  70  percent  of  all  health  care  ex- 
penditures are  generated  by  physician 
decisions." 

Viewed  as  a  cost  control  measure,  competi- 
tion has  Interested  such  people  as  CBO  di- 
rector Rlvlln,  who  told  the  Ways  &  Means 
Committee  that  limiting  tax-free  employer 
contributions,  or  mandating  that  employers 
offer  a  choice  of  plans,  are  ways  to  reduce 
the  use  of  Insurance  and  contain  costs.  A 
qualified  Capitol  Hill  staffer  told  M&H  he 
felt  competition  plans  could  have  a  long- 
range  effect  on  medical  costs,  but  noted  that 
the  concept  lacks  high-powered  backing  in 
Congress.  In  sum.  competition  seems  to  be 
essentially  what  It  Isn't — It  is  not  national 
health  insurance  nor  cost  containment 
regulatlons.a 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  ON  FOOD 
STAMP  FUNDING  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR    1980 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  emphasize  the  points 
made  in  my  earlier  statement  this  week, 
and  to  express  my  concern  that  we  take 
action  by  May  15  on  the  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1980.  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  as 
well  as  Senators  McGovern  and  Tal- 
MADGE.  have  expressed  their  concern  over 
the  current  funding  problem.  We  are  now 
waiting  for  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
third  concurrent  budget  resolution  which 
is  tied  to  the  first,  and  for  the  House  to 
act  on  S.  1309.  which  the  Senate  passed 
on  July  23.  1979,  and  the  House  reported 
from  Committee  on  Pebruarj'  27  of  this 
year. 

Unless  this  additional  funding  is  pro- 
vided, there  is  an  imminent  danger  that 
food  stamp  benefits  will  have  to  be  dis- 
continued as  of  June  1,  1980.  This  is  not 
a  situation  that  the  States  are  looking 
forward  to  dealing  with,  and  we  should 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  assure  that 
they  are  not  forced  into  a  position  of 
having  to  cope  with  the  problems  such  a 
suspension  of  benefits  would  cause. 

LEGISLATING    IN    CRISIS 

It  is  because  of  the  condition  of  our 
economy  in  general  that  original  esti- 
mates for  food  stamp  expenditures  were 
inaccurate  in  projecting  necessary  fund- 
ing levels  for  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Presi- 
dent has  consistently  delayed  taking 
those  strong  measures  needed  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  chose  not 
to  let  the  Congress  know  the  extent  of  its 
specific  budget  revision  proposals  until 
late  March.  The  administration  really 
must  bear  the  burden  of  their  own  mis- 
calculations and  delays  rather  than  using 
the  Congress  as  the  scapegoat. 

Because  the  Congress  was  awaiting 
specific  direction  from  the  administra- 
tion on  how  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  because  the  President  failed 
to   submit  his  revised  budget  until  2 


months  after  his  initial  budget  request, 
the  administration  has  placed  Congress 
in  the  awkward  position  of  legislating  in 
crisis.  It  would  be  nice  to  have  had  some 
time  to  consider  food  stamp  reforms 
along  the  way,  but  now  we  are  forced  to 
concern  ourselves  primarily  with  merely 
pushing  through  the  needed  legislaUon 
in  time  to  prevent  a  crisis  from  occurring, 

BKOADDI  ECONOMIC  ISStTXS  DtTOLVZD 

It  is  because  of  the  condition  of  the 
economy  in  general  that  original  esti- 
mates for  food  stamp  expenditures  have 
proven  inaccurate  in  projecting  funding 
levels  for  fiscal  year  1980.  As  economic 
indicators  change  on  almost  a  daily  basis 
because  of  a  failure  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration to  act  responsibly  to  control  in- 
flation, it  is  virtually  impossible  to  pro- 
ject what  our  country's  needs  will  be  in 
the  coming  months.  However,  it  is  our 
responsibility  and  our  duty  to  act  in  a 
timely  manner  to  insure  that  no  addi- 
tional hardships  are  brought  to  bear  on 
our  citizens.  While  unemployment  and 
food  prices  may  have  stabilized  some- 
what, nonfood  items  have  escalated  in 
cost  and  eroded  the  purchasing  power  of 
everyone.  Because  they  must  spend  more 
on  nonfood,  cost-of-living  expenses, 
lower  middle-income  groui>s  are  being 
pushed  over  the  edge  into  food  stamp 
eligibility. 

This  fact  alone  is  due  cause  for  con- 
cern, but  what  happens  when  even  the 
purchasing  power  of  our  middle-income 
citizens  becomes  so  limited  that  there  is 
barely  enough  for  food  items?  If  our 
economy  continues  along  the  crash 
course  that  is  outlined  for  us,  such  a 
Federal  program  as  food  stamps  will  reel 
out  of  control  along  with  it.  While  we  are 
drawing  more  and  more  people  into  the 
program,  the  benefits  result  in  a  direct 
income  transfer  and  not  a  supplemental 
feeding  program,  as  it  was  originally  de- 
signed to  be.  Lower  income  groups,  now 
finding  it  hard  to  make  ends  meet,  are 
being  forced  to  exist  in  a  constant  finan- 
cial crunch  and  unless  our  economy  is 
brought  under  control,  we  can  only  antic- 
ipate that  increased  funding  levels  for 
this  program,  as  well  as  other  social  pro- 
grams, will  become  necessary. 

recent    CBO    PROJECTION    ON    POOD    STAMP 
PROGRAM 

In  its  April  22,  1980,  memorandum  to 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  makes  the  fol- 
lowing statement : 

Inflation.  Grocery  store  food  prices  de- 
clined 0.2  percent  in  January,  declined  0.4 
percent  in  February,  and  were  up  1 .0  percent 
In  March.  Food  prices  Increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  2.0  percent  for  the  3  month* 
ending  in  March  While  food  prices  have 
clearly  stabilized  during  this  period,  other 
basic  necessities  have  experienced  unprece- 
dented Increases — housing  Increasing  at  a 
19.5  percent  rate,  fuel  oil  at  a  62.6  percent, 
gasoline  at  95  4  percent,  transportation  costs 
at  a  33.6  percent,  public  transportation  at  a 
26.3  percent,  and  medical  care  at  a  16.9 
percent. 

I  hypothesize  that  these  rapid  price  In- 
creases have  resulted  In  low  and  lower-mid- 
dle income  families  choosing  to  reallocate 
their  limited  incomes  so  as  to  select  those 
commodities  which  are  subsidized  and  there- 
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by  continue  to  maintain  their  real  purchas-  REMFVTRFRriMn      ats^xiti^ttavt     »»•», 

ing  power  In  the  non-subsldlzed  gooSs.  Since  ^SsDA  v^Sn  -^^^^^   ^^"  "'■^'  ^  '='**'•«'  «"  ""r  calendar,  and  we 

the  eiiminauon  of  the  purchase  requirement.         *  ^'"^  ^a*  A«u  iHfc  HOLOCAUST  have  no  objection  to  its  consideration 

the  food  stamp  program  has  become  more  of  •  Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President   on  Anril  9A  ^^'^  passage. 
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commerce  is  substantially  dependent  on 
regularized  service  at  stable  rates  and 
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The  second  piece  of  legislation,  Public 
Law  96-25,  strengthened  the  Drovisions 


prosecution  or  the  threat  of  prosecution 
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by  continue  to  m&lntaln  their  real  purchas- 
ing power  In  the  non -subsidized  goods.  Since 
the  elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement, 
the  food  stamp  program  has  become  more  of 
a  direct  income  tranafer  program,  directly 
subetltutable  for  nonfood  purchases  Hence 
the  propensity  to  participate  In  the  program 
Increases  with  relatively  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion In  nonfood,  but  still  basic  Items. 

This  statement  in  Itself  sxunmarlzes 
well  CBO's  analysis  of  the  Impact  of  the 
entire  econranlc  forecast  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

CAli   TO    ACnoK 

We  in  the  Congress  cannot  let  our 
needy  citizens  down  by  dragging  our 
heels  on  this  important  legislation.  We 
cannot  allow  a  suspension  of  food  stamp 
benefits  to  occur  in  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic times.  As  all  are  aware,  the  legis- 
lative machinery  of  the  Congress  Ls  con- 
trolled by  the  majority  party  and  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  the  majority  leadership  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  will  see  the  urgency 
of  this  legislation  and  hurry  it  to  the 
floor  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  issue  that  most  certainly  wUl 
receive  bi-partisan  support  because  of  its 
implications  for  all  of  our  States,  and  I 
again  urge  my  colleagues  to  promote  ac- 
tion in  both  the  House  and  Senate  that 
would  expedite  the  passage  of  S.  1309  and 
the  third  concurrent  budget  resolution 
to  prevent  an  imminent  crisis  in  food 
stamp  funding.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
honor  the  memory  of  the  1,500.000  Ar- 
menians massacred  between  1915  and 
1918  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Empire. 
This  day,  the  65th  anniversary  of  Ar- 
menian Martyrs  Day.  is  not  only  a  day 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  these 
victims  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
This  day  also  serves  as  an  unfortunate 
reminder  that  this  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century  became  the  precedent  of 
the  holocaust  of  World  War  n.  These 
genocides  are  historical  realities  which 
can  never,  and  should  never  be  blotted 
from  the  conscience  of  mankind. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  honor  the 
memory  of  those  who  perished.  But  we 
should  also  remember  the  accompUsh- 
ments  of  a  scattered  people  once  they 
found  a  new  home  in  the  United  States 
where  their  communities  flourished 

Today,  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  these  early  immigrants  have 
contributed  to  every  part  of  American 
society.  Their  works  and  contributions 
to  business,  the  arts,  the  professions 
acadenila,  government  and  philan- 
ttiroplc  endeavors  Is  a  record  of  which 
au  America  and  all  Armenian- Ameri- 
cans can  be  proud. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  day  that  Ar- 
menians world-wide  remember  their  an- 
cwtore  who  died  so  that  those  living 

f^u'^?}^'^  ^  P"*"**  °^  a  rich  culture 
m'lf.K  f^u^"  *^*'  ^  contributed  so 
much  to  the  world  community  This  Ls 
also  a  day  that  each  of  us  should  pau-p 

f^t-"^^^''  *^*  martyrs  of  this  cen- 
tury's first  genocide.* 


REMEMBERING     ARMENIAN     MAR- 
TYRS DAY  AND  THE  HOLOCAUST 

•  Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  24 
1915.  the  lolling  of  200  Armenian  leaders 
marked  the  prelude  to  the  slaughter  of 
about  1.500.000  Armenians.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  hundreds  more  dropped  to 
a  certain  death  in  the  desert  areas  of  the 
eastern  Turkish  provinces.  The  brutal 
slaying  of  this  courageous  people  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

The  unprecedented  act  of  violence  and 
cruelty  that  took  place  undoubtedly  pre- 
pared the  psychological  terrain  that 
made  possible  the  mass  murder  of  peo- 
ple whose  crime  wavS  to  belong  to  ethnic, 
national  or  religious  affiliations  deemed 
undesirable  or  "inferior.'  It  is  therefore 
fitting  that  we  link  in  a  common  remem- 
brance the  victims  of  the  Armenian 
tragedy  and  those  of  the  holocaust  of 
Worid  War  11.  Both  stand  as  infamous 
monuments  to  human  barbarism.  It  was 
as  if.  m  the  words  of  the  philosopher 
Martin  Buber.  'God  had  hidden  his  face' 
from  the  world  and  permitted  the  un- 
thmkable  to  take  place. 

The  horrors  that  were  perpetrated 
during  the  Armenian  episode  as  well  as 
during  the  Nazi  regime  must  serve  as  a 
reminder  to  the  free  world  of  its  respon- 
sibUity  to  insure  that  such  a  scourge  is 
never  repeated. 

Millions  of  men,  women  and  children 
were  murdered  The  uniqueness  of  each 
human  life  makes  our  loss  irreversible 
We  will  never  know  how  many  writers 
thinkers,  scientists,  and  musicians  might 
have  enriched  the  universe  with  their 
ideas,  their  discoveries,  and  their  talents. 
Has  the  world  learned  from  the  tragic 
experiences  of  the  past?  The  recent  holo- 
caust in  Cambodia,  the  killing  of  Chris- 
tians in  Lebanon,  that  of  Arab  and  Jews 
in  the  Middle  East,  are  but  a  partial  an- 
swer to  this  question.  Yet,  a  lesson  has 
been  reaped  The  world  has  demonstrated 
a  greater  willingness  to  assume  respon- 
.sibility  over  collective  tragedies.  Efforts 
are  being  undertaken  by  nations  to  try 
and  devise  peaceful  solutions  to  conflicts 
and  ways  to  bring  better  understanding 
m  the  community  of  men. 

But  the  road  is  arduous,  and  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  has  proven  that  we  are 
engaged  in  a  constant  struggle  between 
the  forces  of  darkness  and  those  of  en- 
lightenment. It  is  therefore  essential 
that  we  use  occasions  such  as  this  to 
pledge  our  continuing  efforts  to  try  and 
achieve  the  establishment  of  a  world 
where  tolerance  and  understanding  re- 
place bigotry  and  hatred,  a  world  where 
freedom  replaces  slavery.* 
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OCEAN  SHIPPING  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  702,  S.  2585. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  this 
item,  together  with  a  technical  amend- 
ment that  Is  to  be  offered  to  the  meas- 


ure, is  cleared  on  our  calendar,  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  its  consideration 
and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bin  (S  2585)  to  revise  and  codify  the 
Shipping   Act.    1916.   and   related   laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

TTP  AMEITDMEMT  NO.   lOSO 

(Purpose:    To  correct  a  technical  error  In 
S.  2586 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated  by  the  clerk.  This  amendment  has 
been  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  64,  strike  lines  5  through  10,  and 
substitute: 

(a)  Section  1  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1918  (39 
Stat.  728;  46  U.S.C.  801)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

On  page  68.  between  lines  13  and  14,  In- 
sert the  following  new  subsection: 

(c)  The  title  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1918  (39 
Stat.  728)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"An  Act  to  regulate  the  domestic  offshore 
commerce  of  the  United  States". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  S.  2585, 
the  Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1980,  is  in- 
tended to  create  effective,  unified,  cur- 
rent, and  consistent  policies  and  laws  to 
regulate  our  international  liner  trades. 
It  proposes  badly  needed  and  long-over- 
due revision  and  updating  of  a  law  which 
was  enacted  65  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  strong  merchant  fleet 
built  and  owned  by  American  citizens, 
operated  by  American  crews,  and  fully 
capable  of  meeting  our  international 
economic,  military,  and  political  needs 
and  commitments  under  all  foreseeable 
circumstances.  This  commitment  reflects 
our  awareness  that  even  in  times  of 
peace,  economic  and  political  tensions 
may  seriously  disrupt  traditional  pat- 
terns of  commercial  interaction  on  in- 
ternational trade  routes.  It  serves  notice 
that,  as  the  greatest  international  power 
of  the  free  world,  the  United  States  can- 
not be  dependent  upon  foreign  vessels 
owing  allegiance  to  foreign  flags,  foreign 
policies,  and  foreign  interests  for  its 
survival. 

The  U.S.  commercial  liner  fleet  serves 
as  a  logical  focal  point  of  national  ship- 
ping  policy   because  our  international 
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commerce  is  substantially  dependent  on 
regularized  service  at  stable  rates  and 
because  we  have  placed  heavy  reliance 
on  our  general  cargo  fleet  for  national 
defense  purposes.  Despite  the  national 
importance  of  the  U.S.  liner  fleet,  its  his- 
tory has  been  marked  by  a  decline  so 
pronounced  that  the  June  16,  1978,  edi- 
tion of  the  British  publication  Marme 
Week  stated : 

The  U.S.,  as  the  world's  largest  trading 
nation,  not  only  lacks  a  merchant  fleet  com- 
mensurate with  [ItsJ  true  requirements  but 
win  shortly  lack  the  means  to  achieve  It. 

In  1970,  19  U.S.-flag  liner  companies 
were  active  in  the  U.S.  ocean  commerce; 
only  10  are  competing  today.  Within  the 
last  year,  two  companies — Pacific  Far 
East  Lines  and  States  Steamship  Co.— 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy.  Today.  U.S.- 
flag  carriers  are  outnumbered  by  foreign 
competitors  on  every  trade  route  in  the 
U.S.  foreign  commerce. 

In  his  letter  of  July  20.  1979,  to  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee.  President 
Carter  warned  that  "our  merchant  ma- 
rine faces  an  increasingly  uncertain  fu- 
ture." Our  ships,  he  noted,  now  carry 
only  5  percent  of  our  foreign  trade. 
President  Carter  characterized  "as  in- 
tolerable" the  present  situation  where 
•the  U.S.-flag  share  of  our  liner  trade  is 
less  than  30  percent,  when  developing 
countries  have  set  goals  of  40  percent 
for  themselves." 

Most  significantly,  the  President  recog- 
nized that  the  laws  by  vhich  we  regulate 
our  liner  trades  were  largely  responsible 
for  this  "intolerable  "  situation.  Regula- 
tion of  liner  conferences  has  become  in- 
creasingly complex,  uncertain  and  time- 
consuming,  he  observed.  His  letter  fur- 
ther noted  that  delays  in  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  approval  proc- 
ess sometimes  ,<:trptch  on  for  years.  Con- 
flicting views  expressed  by  various  exec- 
utive branch  agencies  concerning  accept- 
able conference  practices,  as  well  as 
shifting  decisions  by  the  FMC  anj  the 
courts  have  created  confusion  over  the 
re.sponsibilities  of  the  conferences  and 
the  Government's  regulation  of  confer- 
ence activities.  In  order  to  end  the  un- 
certainty and  delay  that  surround  gov- 
ernment regulation  of  ocean  .shipping,  he 
said  it  was  necessary  to  revise  substan- 
tially our  laws  governing  liner  con- 
ferences. 

The  committee  had  anticipated  the 
President's  analysis  of  the  state  of  our 
liner  fleet  and  his  recommendation  for 
remedial  legislation  2  vears  earlier 

In  March  1977.  my  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Subcommittee  began  addressini?  it- 
self to  the  specific  problems  facing  the 
liner  segment  of  our  maritime  industry 

A  number  of  hearines  were  held  during 
that  year  and  the  following  one.  and  two 
major  pieces  of  legislation  were  enacted 
as  a  re.sult. 

Public  Law  95-843,  strengthened  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916, 
in  order  to  regulate  the  rate-cutting 
practices  of  .state-controlled  carriers  op- 
erating as  "cross-traders"  in  our  inter- 
national liner  trades.  Predatory  rate 
practices  by  certain  state-controlled  car- 
riers threatened  the  stability  of  our 
trades  and  the  viability  of  the  U.S.  Uner 
fleet 
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The  second  piece  of  legislation,  Pubhc 
I-aw  96-25,  strengthened  the  provisions 
of  the  1916  act  which  prohibit  illegal  re- 
bating. Illegal  rebatmg  had  been  wide- 
spread in  our  liner  trades  for  many  years, 
and  had  been  characterized  by  many  ex- 
perts as  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
stability  of  those  trades. 

Mr.  President,  while  Public  Law  95- 
483  and  Public  Law  96-25  dealt  with  two 
01  the  most  immediate  threats  to  our 
liner  trades,  my  subcommittee  recognized 
that  these  two  laws  were  directed  at 
symptoms  rather  than  the  fundamental 
problems  underlying  the  U.S.  ocean  com- 
merce and  that  substantially  more  was 
needed  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  uncer- 
tainty, delay,  and  chaos  which  charac- 
terized Federal  regulation  of  ocean  liner 
shipping.  At  the  request  of  the  admmis- 
tration.  however,  the  subcommittee  de- 
layed considering  additional  measures 
pending  the  report  of  the  administra- 
tion's Interagency  Maritime  Task  Force, 
which  we  did  not  receive  until  July  20, 
1979. 

In  September  of  last  year  the  commit- 
tee began  extensive  hearings  on  a  series 
of  proposals  intended  to  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst for  legislation  that  might  be  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  well-conceived,  eff'ec- 
tive,  modern,  unified,  and  consistent  reg- 
ulatory policy  which  is  responsive  to  the 
realities  of  international  ocean  shipping. 

During  its  deliberations,  the  commit- 
tee received  testimony  from  over  70  wit- 
nesses on  the  issues  involved  in  the  re- 
view and  revision  of  maritime  laws  reg- 
ulating international  ocean  shipping, 
pnncipally  the  Shipping  Act,  1916. 

S.  2585.  which  is  unanimously  support- 
ed by  the  Commerce  Committee,  is  the 
result  of  these  extensive  deliberations  as 
well  as  those  which  began  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee believes  that  the  legislation  it  is  re- 
porting will  enable  the  U.S.  liner  fleet  to 
compete  in  the  real  world  of  intema- 
tion  ocean  shipping  and  harmonize  our 
laws  with  those  of  our  trading  partners 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent  within 
the  framework  of  our  own  national 
!-olicies. 

Among  the  major  regulatory  problems 
responsible  for  the  chaos  in  our  hner 
trades  which  S.  2585  is  intended  to  rem- 
edy are: 

Delay  in  the  FMC's  approval  process 
for  section  15  agreements; 

Dilution  of  clear  standards  of  ap- 
provability  for  section  15  agreements 
and  subseouent  lo.ss  of  predictability  in 
regulatory  decsionmaking; 

Confusion  over  rates  and  responsibili- 
ties of  conferences  and  conflicting  views 
expre.ssed  by  various  executive  branch 
agencies  concerning  acceptable  confer- 
ence practices; 

Dumping  of  excess  cross-trader  vessel 
tonnage  in  our  foreign  trades:  and 

The  "chilling  effect"  on  the  efforts  of 
carriers  to  cooperatively  arrive  at  ra- 
tional commercial  arrangements  to  im- 
orove  US-flag  participation  in  our 
liner  trades,  increase  operational  effi- 
ciency, and  promote  comitv  with  our 
trading  partners.  These  efforts  not  only 
face  con.stant  risk  of  opposition  from  the 
Antitrust  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  but  have  exposed  all  parties  to 


prosecution  or  the  threat  of  prosecution 
under  the  U.S.  antitrust  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  enactment  of  S 
2585.* 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2585,  the  Ocean  Ship- 
pmg  Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  repre- 
sents the  first  major  step  toward  the  res- 
toration of  America's  commercial  ocean- 
going fleet  to  its  rightful  position  of 
world  maritime  leadership. 

It  is.  indeed,  imperative  for  the  United 
States  to  have  a  strong,  well-balanced 
merchant  fleet.  A  sound  U.S.  liner  in- 
dustry maintains  stab.Uty  in  America's 
international  trade  routes  by  providing 
shippers  with  regularized  ocean  trans- 
portation service.  Moreover,  our  mari- 
time fleet  plays  a  major  part  in  national 
defense  posture  by  providing  support  for 
the  Nation's  military  operations. 

During  the  last  decade,  however,  it  has 
become  painfully  obvious  that  the  mari- 
time policy  of  the  United  States — to  the 
extent  we  have  a  maritime  policy — has 
been  a  failure.  At  the  end  of  1960.  for 
example,  the  U.S.  privately  owned  fleet 
was  the  4th  largest  in  the  world,  and 
today  we  have  fallen  into  10th  place. 
American-flag  ships  now  carry  a  mere 
5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  ocean  com- 
merce. This  compares  with  Russia's  50 
percent  of  their  own  trade,  Japan's  40 
percent.  Greece's  45  percent,  and  Nor- 
way's 37  percent.  Today  the  U.S.-flag 
fleet  consists  of  725  vessels  comnared  to 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  2.456.  Greece's  2.379.  the 
United  Kingdom's  1.377.  and  Japan's 
1.84S.  With  respect  to  Imer  operation, 
in  1970  there  were  19  US. -flag  companies 
whereas  today  there  are  10.  This  repre- 
sents a  loss  of  about  one  company  per 
year. 

In  the  face  of  these  sobering  statis- 
tics, the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  and 
Tourism  Subcommittee  attempted  to 
identify  more  oreciselv  the  causes  wh'ch 
precipitated  the  current  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  U.S.  fleet.  Several  problems 
emerged. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  regulat'on  of 
liner  conferences  has  become  increas- 
in')"  comolex.  uncertain  and  time  con- 
suming. Delays  in  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  'FMO  approval  process 
sometimes  stretch  on  for  years.  Second 
conflicting  stands  on  issues  of  maritime 
importance  are  held  by  various  Federal 
agencies,  and  the  U.S.  Government 
seems  unable  to  speak  with  a  single  voice 
on  maritime  pol'cy  questions.  Overton- 
naging.  rate  cutting,  rebating  and  th» 
proliferation  of  Government-owned  car- 
riers in  our  liner  trades  have  created  an 
instability  which  jeonardizes  the  huge 
capital  investment  of  U.S.  shipnine  com- 
panies. Moreover,  U  S.  regulatory  nolicies 
are  inconsistent  w'th  traditional  trad- 
ing practices  of  the  international  mari- 
time community  which  has  resulted  in  a 
constant  feeling  of  resentment  on  the 
part  of  our  foreign  trading  partners  to- 
ward the  United  States'  unilateral  ac- 
tions. 

S.  2585  is  a  fundamental  revision  of 
TT.S.  maritime  rejulatory  policies  em- 
bodied in  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  and 
attempts  to  resolve  these  most  difficult 
issues.  I  recognize  that  in  order  to  com- 
plete our  revitalization  effort,  we  must 
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also   have   an   in-depth   review   of   our 
maritime  promotion  programs.  It  is  my 


This  legislation  makes  a  very  positive 
contribution  to  the  regulatory  environ- 


Sec.  408.  Adherence    to    published    rates    by 
shippers  and  other  persons  subject 

In  thp  Art. 
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TITLE  IX- 


-INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARI- 
TIME  AGREEMENTS 


(5)   "conference"  means  an  Eissoclatlon  of 
two  or  more  vessel  operating  common  car- 


.._ 1.1  _L. 


(17)    "p)erson"    includes   Individuals,    cor- 
porations,    companies,     associations,     firms. 
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also  have  an  in-depth  review  of  our 
maritime  promotion  programs.  It  is  my 
expectation  that  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee's  Merchant  Marine  and 
Tourism  Subcommittee  will  begin  this 
analysis  in  the  near  future,  and  I  look 
forward  to  participating  in  that  effort. 

S.  2585  would  first  establish  a  new 
statement  of  maritime  policy  objectives 
that  will  set  the  tone  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  regulatory  ac- 
tivity. Second,  the  implementation  of 
conference  agreements  is  facilitated  by 
providing  a  new  standard  of  approval 
whereby  conference  agreements  may  be 
implemented  if  they  are  found  consist- 
ent with  the  acts  declaration  of  poUcy. 
This  new  approval  standard  will  be  in 
lieu  of  the  current  antitrust  standard 
wh'ch  has  evolved  from  a  series  of  ad- 
ministrative and  judicial  interpreta- 
tions. Moreover,  the  FMC  must  reach  a 
final  decision  on  conference  agreement 
approval  within  1  year  to  insure  that 
conferences  do  not  encounter  unneces- 
sary regulatory  delays. 

In  its  unanimou.s  approval  of  S.  2585. 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  recognized 
the  conference  system  as  an  acceptable 
method  of  commercial  operation  in  in- 
ternational ocean  shipping.  However,  the 
Ocean  Shipping  Act  retains  the  present 
open  conference  system  whereby  all  of 
the  world's  carriers  may  join  conferences 
serving  the  U.S.  foreign  trades. 

Complete  antitrust  immunity  is 
granted  to  conference  activities.  This  is 
not  only  consistent  with  international 
shipping  practice  but  also  would  remove 
a  source  of  constant  irritation  between 
the  United  States  and  our  foreism  trad- 
ing partners.  Furthermore,  conferences 
are  granted  antitrust  immunity  to  enter 
into  intermodal  transportation  arrange- 
ments with  air  carriers,  motor  carriers 
and  rail  carriers  for  the  transportation 
of  cargo  under  through  routes  or  joint 
rates.  US.  carriers  are  most  competitive 
in  high  technology  services  that  facili- 
tate intermodal  transportation,  and  this 
provision  will  help  to  provide  a  regula- 
tory environment  which  will  encourage 
the  development  of  intermodal  services. 

S.  2585  also  provides  antitrust  immu- 
nity for  the  formation  of  shippers'  coun- 
cils. This  new  concept  in  the  U.S.  ocean 
trades  will  allow  US.  exporters  and  im- 
porters to  join  together  and  negotiate 
collectively  with  carrier  conferences.  It 
is  fully  expected  that  this  authority  will 
result  in  improved  .service  to  shippers  as 
a  result  of  their  ability  to  use  collective 
bargaining  power  to  counterbalance  the 
collective  power  of  ocean  carrier  con- 
ferences. 

Mr.  President.  America  simply  must 
turn  its  maritime  industry  around  and 
begin  the  redevelopment  of  a  strong 
ocean  shipping  industry.  Clearly,  other 
nations  of  the  world  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  a  merchant  fleet  for  eco- 
nomic stability,  for  independence  from 
trade  interruptions  by  antagonistic  gov- 
ernments, and  for  direct  military  support 
in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency. 

This  difficult  and  complex  task  has  al- 
ready been  neglected  for  too  long  The 
Ocean  Shipping  Act  of  1980  would  begin 
the  corrective  process  toward  this  vital 
national  objective. 


This  legislation  makes  a  very  positive 
contribution  to  the  regulatory  environ- 
ment of  both  United  States  and  foreign- 
flag  ships  serving  U.S.  ocean  trade  routes. 
S.  2585  was  unanimously  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science 
and  Transportation  and.  likewise,  is  de- 
serving of  full  Senate  support.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  <S.  2585) ,  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  2585 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Ocean  Shipping  Act 
of  1980". 
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Sec,  902,  Maritime  Industry  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 
Sec.  903.  Negotiation    of    tntergovemmental 

maritime  agreements. 
Sec.  904.  Relationship  to  other  laws. 
TITLE    X— CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS; 

REPEALS 
Sec.  1001.  Conforming   amendments   to   the 

Shipping  Act,  1916, 
Sec.  1002.  Table  of  repealed  sections 
Sec.  1003.  Laws  relating  to  the  domestic  off- 
shore commerce  of  the  United 
States. 

■nTLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  101.  Declaration  OF  Policy. 

(al  The  objectives  of  United  States  ocean 
transportation  regulation  are: 

1 1 )  development  and  maintenance  of  an 
efficient,  innovative,  and  economically  sound 
ocean  transportation  system  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent and  future  needs  of  United  States  for- 
eign commerce; 

(2)  carriage  by  vessels  of  United  States 
registry  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  water- 
borne  export  and  import  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  order  to  further  both 
the  economic  and  national  defense  goals  of 
the  Nation; 

(3)  protection  of  the  rights  of  shippers, 
ports,  and  consumers  by  the  prevention  of 
discriminatory,  prejudicial,  unfair  or  decep- 
tive practices  proscribed  by  this  Act: 

(4)  encouragement  of  the  lowest  possible 
stable  freight  rates  which  are  commercially 
feasible  and  the  highest  quality  service  to 
shippers  and  consignees  consistent  with 
other  objectives  of   this  Act: 

(5)  encouragement  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  achieve  and  maintain  a 
favorable  international  balance  of  payments; 

16)  comity  with  nations  engaged  in  trade 
with  the  United  States; 

(7)  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
regulatory  environment  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  public  In  which  decisions  are 
reached  promptly  and  fairly: 

'8)  assuring  the  maintenance  of  a  de- 
pendable rr.mn;on  carrier  service  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  exporters  and  importers  in 
the  waterborne  foreign  commerce  of  the 
United  States:  and 

(9)  encouragement  and  support  of  a  regu- 
latory environment  which  furthers  the  na- 
tional objective  of  the  efficient  use  of  fuel  for 
energy  conservation  through  cooperation 
among  carriers,  rationalization  and  similar 
arrangements. 
Sec.  102.  Definitions, 

As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  "agreement"  means  understandings 
arrangements  and  associations,  written  or 
oral,  and  any  modification  or  cancellation 
thereof; 

Mo?,l.  "^°"^'">sslon"  means  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission  established  by  section 

Qfi,    ,7.  «?'"^t'J'^^"°"  P'«"  Numbered  7  of 
1961   (75  Sta.  840) : 

(3)  "common  carrier  by  water"  means  a 
person,  whether  or  not  actuallv  operating  a 
vessel    Who  holds  himself  out  "to  engage  in 

ninl'^  T'P^''"'""  ^°^  ^"-^  ««  »  public  em- 
ployment and  undertakes  to  carrv  for  shS- 

who  naT^r%  '"*  '^°«^  "°^  include  oL 
Tat^on  ht%  ""'k''  °"*  *°  ^"^*e«  '"  transpor- 
tation by  ferryboat  or  ocean  tramp- 

comi  "'=°™'"0"  "carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce"  means  a  common  carrier  by  wa- 
tPrnt  T^*""  ^^«  U'^l^ed  States  or  any  of  its 
rv  w°h^th°''  P°^««'°'^«  and  a  foreign  coun- 
trade,  and  whether  or  not  Its  service  operates 
ft  Z  n',?y^'^'  °'  terminates  afport^ 
poss'eilo"^;''"   "^^^•'^   °^   '^^   ^^-'^-'--   or 


(5)  "conference"  means  an  association  of 
two  or  more  vessel  operating  common  car- 
riers by  water  which  provides  ocean  trans- 
portation for  the  carriage  of  cargo  on  a  par- 
ticular route  or  routes  within  specified  geo- 
graphic limits  and  which  operate  within  the 
frameworlc  of  an  agreement  establishing 
freight  rates  and  any  other  conditions  or 
service; 

(6)  "conslgree"  means  a  person  to  whom 
cargo  Is  shipped  or  to  whom  cargo  Is  to  be 
delivered  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  bill  of 
lading; 

(7)  "contract  shipper"  means  a  shipper  or 
consignee  who  is  a  party  to  a  patronage 
contract  as  defii^ed  in  this  section; 

(8)  'controlled  carrier"  means  a  common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  which 
is  or  whose  operating  assets  are  directly  or 
Indirectly  owned  or  controlled  by  a  govern- 
ment. Ownership  or  control  by  a  government 
shall  be  deemed  to  exist  If  a  majority  of 
the  Interest  in  the  carrier  is  owned  or  con- 
trolled in  any  manner  by  such  government, 
by  any  agency  of  the  government  or  by  any 
person,  corporation,  or  entity  controlled  by 
such  government.  Ownership  or  control 
shall  al.'io  be  deemed  to  ex-,st  if  a  government 
l^as  the  right  to  appoint  or  disapprove  the 
appointment  of  a  majority  of  the  directors 
or  the  chief  operating  or  executive  officer  of 
the  carrier; 

(9)  "deferred  rebate"  means  a  return  of 
any  freight  payments  by  any  common  car- 
rier by  water  in  foreign  commerce  to  any 
shipper  as  a  consideration  for  the  giving  of 
all  or  any  portion  of  his  shipments  to  the 
same  or  any  other  carrier,  or  for  any  other 
purposes,  the  payment  of  which  is  deferred 
beyond  the  completion  of  the  service  for 
which  It  Is  paid,  and  Is  made  only  If.  during 
both  the  period  for  which  computed  and 
the  period  of  deferment,  the  shipper  has 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  rebate 
agreement  or  arrangement; 

(10)  "freight  forwarding"  means  the  dls- 
patchlTig  of  shipments  by  any  person  on  be- 
half of  others,  via  common  carrier! s)  by 
water  in  commerce  from  the  United  States 
or  its  territories  or  possessions  to  foreign 
countries,  and  processing  the  documentation 
or  performing  related  activities  incident  to 
such  shipments: 

(in  "Independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warder" means  a  person  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  freight  forwarding  for  a  considera- 
tion who  is  not  a  shipper  or  consignee  or  a 
seller  or  purchaser  of  property  to  foreign 
countries; 

(12)  "Intergovernmental  maritime  agree- 
ment" means  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  a  foreign  government 
which  relates  to  the  carriage  of  ocean  com- 
merce between  or  among  the  signatories; 

(13)  "intermodalism"  or  "intermodal 
transportation"  means  the  utilization  of  two 
or  more  aifferent  modes  of  transportation 
from  origin  to  destination,  at  least  one  of 
which  is  ocean  transportation  subject  to 
this  Act; 

(14)  "non-vessel-operatlng  common  car- 
rier" means  a  common  carrier  by  water  that 
does  not  operate  the  vessels  by  which  its 
ocean  transportation  service  is  provided.  A 
non-vessel-operating  common  carrier  is  a 
shipper  in  his  relationship  with  vessel-oper- 
ating common  carriers  by  water: 

(15)  "ether  person  subject  to  this  Act" 
includes  conferences,  shippers'  councils  or 
any  person  carrying  on  the  business  of  freight 
forwarding  or  furnishing  wharf,  dock,  ware- 
house, or  other  terminal  facilities  in  con- 
nection with  a  common  carrier  by  water: 

(16)  "patronage  contract"  means  an  agree- 
ment with  a  common  carrier  by  water  In  fcr- 
eijn  commerce  or  conference  of  such  carriers 
by  which  a  contract  shipper  obtains  a  lower 
rate  by  committing  all  or  a  fixed  portion  of 
Its  cargo  to  such  carrier  or  conference: 


(17)  "person"  Includes  individuals,  cor- 
porations, companies,  associations,  firms, 
partnerships,  societies.  Joint  stock  companies, 
and  the  Government  or  any  governmental 
agency  of  the  United  States.  State,  territory 
or  possession  thereof,  or  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try. Person  also  includes  a  trustee,  receiver, 
assignee,  or  personal  representative  of  » 
person; 

(18)  "reciprocal  carrier"  means  a  common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce  recog- 
nized as  a  national  carrier  by  the  government 
of  the  reciprocal  nation  that  contains  the 
ocean  port  of  cr:gln  or  destination  of  the 
cargo  that  is  subject  to  an  intergovern- 
mental maritime  agreement; 

(19)  "reciprocal  nation"  means  the  for- 
eign nation  (or  organization  of  foreign  na- 
tions which  have  agreed  among  themselves 
to  act  for  purposes  cf  administration  of  their 
respective  cargo  preference  laws  as  a  single 
entity)  which  is  the  signatory  to  an  tnter- 
govemmental maritime  agreement: 

(20)  "shipper"  means  an  owner  or  person 
for  whose  account  the  ocean  transportation 
of  goods  is  provided; 

(21)  "shippers'  cruncU"  means  an  associa- 
tion of  shippers  or  their  agents,  other  than 
independent  ocean  freight  forwarders  and 
non-vessel-operating  common  carriers,  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  (A)  mutual  con- 
sultation and  exchange  of  Information  or 
views  in  regard  to  general  level  of  rates  rules, 
practices,  patronage  contracts  or  services 
and  (B)  agreement  upon  common  fXDBltions 
for  the  purpose  of  consultation  and  negotia- 
tion with  common  carriers  by  water  in  for- 
eign commerce,  conferences  of  such  carriers, 
or  the  parties  to  intermodal  agreements  In 
regard  to  general  levels  of  rates,  rules,  prac- 
tices, or  services: 

(22)  "tariff"  means  any  schedule  of  rates. 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  ocean  transportation  or 
Intermodal  transportation  and  includes  any 
supplement,  amendment,  or  reissue; 

(23)  'territory  or  possession"  Includes 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marl- 
anas  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  United  States 
Virgin  Islands,  and  any  other  territory  or 
possession  of  the  United  States:  and 

(24)  "United  States"  or  "State"  includes 
the  District  of  Columbia, 

TITLE  II— FEDERAL  MARITIME  COMMIS- 
SION; REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS:  AU- 
THORIZATION OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 
CONDITIONS  UNFAVORABLE  TO  FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE;  GENERAL  RULE- 
MAKING   AUTHORITY 

Sec.  201.  Annital  Reports  to  Congress;  Lso- 
isLATrvE  Proposals. 

(a)  No  later  than  April  1  of  each  year, 
the  Commission  shall  report  to  Congress  a 
summary  of  its  activities,  expenditures  and 
receipts  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Whenever  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
change  in  the  laws  administered  by  It  Is 
necessary,  the  Commission  shall  submit  its 
legislative  recommendations  to  Congress 
and  simultaneously  transmit  them  to  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  No  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  authority  to  require  the  Commission 
to  submit  Its  legislative  recommendations, 
testimony,  or  comments  on  legislation,  or 
requests  for  appropriations,  to  any  ofBcer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  prior  to  the 
submission  of  such  recommendations,  testi- 
mony, comments,  or  requests  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  202  Authorization  or  Appropriations. 

(a)  Commencing  with  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriation of  funds  required  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  other  laws 
administered  by  the  Commission  shall  be 
subject  to  annual  authorization. 
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(b)  Authorization  of  appropriations  to  riers,  shall  file  Unmedlately  with  the  Com-  for  up  to  1  year  to  any  agreement  filed  pur- 
tho  Commission  shall  reflect  the  need  for  mission  a  copy,  or.  if  oral,  a  complete  memo-  suant  to  seVtion  301  of  this  title  pending 
efficient     and     timely     regulation     of     the      randum,   of   every   agreement   with   any  air      the    Commission's   final    disposition    of   the 
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within  a  foreign  country  or  countries  In  Im- 
plementing the  agreement. 
Gs-»-    inQ     AnMTcsTOM     TD      AND      Withdrawal 


ments  of  sections  301,  303,  and  304  of  this  (1)   an  agreement  described  In  section  301 

title  or  302  of  this  title  or  any  activity  described 

SEC.  312.  Requirements  in  Patronage  Con-       i"  section  301  or  302  of  this  title:  and 
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(b)  Authortzatlon  of  appropriations  to 
tho  Commission  shall  reflect  the  need  for 
efficient  and  timely  regulation  of  the 
various  aspects  of  ocean  commerce  In  rela- 
tion to  the  growth  of  that  commerce  and 
International  developments  which  may  af- 
fect such  need  and  the  national  defense 
goa:s  of  the  Nation. 

Sec.    203.     Rules    to    Counteb    Conditions 
Untavorable  to  Fobeicn  Com- 

KKBCX. 

(a)  The  Ccanmlssion  Is  authorized  and 
directed  In  aid  of  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  affecting  shipping  In  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  not  in 
conflict  with  United  States  law  In  order  to 
adjust  or  meet  general  or  special  conditions 
unfavorable  to  such  shipping  whether  in 
any  particular  trade  or  upon  any  particular 
route  or  In  foreign  commerce  generally,  and 
which  arise  out  of  or  result  from  foreign 
laws,  rules,  or  reg-ulatlons  or  from  competi- 
tive methods  or  practices  employed  by  own- 
era,  operators,  agents,  or  masters  of  vessels 
of  a  foreign  country, 

(b)  If.  after  preliminary  Investigation,  the 
Commission  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  foreign  laws,  rules,  or  regulations  or 
competitive  methods  or  practices  employed 
by  owners,  operators,  agents  or  masters  of 
vessels  of  a  foreign  country  have  resulted 
or  will  result  In  general  or  special  conditions 
unfavorable  to  ocean  shipping  In  foreign 
commerce  whether  In  any  particular  trade 
or  upon  any  particular  route  or  In  foreign 
commerce  generally,  the  Commission  may 
petition  the  United  States  district  court  of 
any  district  affected  by  such  rules,  regula- 
tions, methods,  or  practices  or  of  any  district 
In  which  the  defendant  transacts  business, 
for  appropriate  Injunctive  relief  pending  the 
outcome  of  a  proceeding  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  with  resp>ect  to 
such  matter.  Upon  a  showing  that  the  Com- 
mission has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
such  conditions  do  or  will  exist,  a  tem- 
porary or  permanent  injunction  or  restrain- 
ing order  which  the  court  deems  Just  and 
proper  shall  be  granted  without  bond,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law. 
Sec.   204.  General  Rtti-emakinc  Authorttt 

The  Commission  may  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
other  laws  administered  by  the  Commission. 
TITLE  ni— AGREEMENTS  AND 
CONTRACTS 
Sec.  301.  Agreements  Reqctred  to  be  Piled. 

(a)  Every  common  carrier  by  water  In  for- 
eign commerce,  conference  of  such  carriers, 
or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  shall  flie 
immediately  with  the  Commission  a  copy, 
or.  If  oral,  a  ccanplete  memorandum,  of  every 
agreement  with  another  such  carrier  or  other 
person  subject  to  this  Act  to  which  It  may 
be  a  party  or  conform  in  whole  or  In  part 
which  Involves  transportation  by  water  or 
related  services  in  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  which  provides  for — 

( 1)  discussing,  negotiating,  fixing,  or  regu- 
lating transportation  rates  or  fares; 

(2)  giving  or  receiving  special  rates, 
accommodations,  or  other  special  privileges 
or  advantages: 

(3)  controlling,  regulating,  or  preventing 
or  destroying  competition; 

(4)  pooling  or  apportioning  earnings, 
losses,  or  traffic; 

(5)  allotting  ports  or  restricting  or  other- 
wise regulating  the  number  and  character  of 
sailings  between  ports; 

(8)  limiting  or  regulating  In  any  way  the 
volume  or  character  of  cargo  to  be  carried- 
or 

(7)  any  manner  of  exclusive,  preferential, 
or  cooperative  working  arrangement, 

lb)  Every  common  carrier  by  water  In  for- 
eign commerce,  or  conference  of  such  car- 


riers, shall  file  Immediately  with  the  Com- 
mission a  copy,  or.  If  oral,  a  complete  memo- 
randxim.  of  every  agreement  with  any  air 
carrier,  rail  carrier,  motor  carrier  or  other 
common  carrier  by  water  which  povldes  for — 

( 1 )  the  establishment  of  through  routes 
for  the  movement  of  cargo:  or 

(2)  the  fixing  of  through  or  Joint  rates,  or 
concurrence  In  tariffs. 

(c)  A  copy  of  every  agreement  among  or 
between  shippers  or  consignees  concerning 
the  establishment  or  operation  of  a  shippers' 
council  In  the  United  States,  or  a  complete 
memorandum  of  any  such  oral  agreement, 
shall  be  filed  Immediately  with  the  Com- 
mission. 

(d)  Every  agreement  submitted  for  ap- 
proval pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  a  statement  setting  forth  the 
objectives  of  the  parties  and  how  the  an- 
ticipated economic  and  transportation  bene- 
fits of  such  aigreement  further  the  objectives 
of  the  declaration  of  policy  set  forth  in 
section  101  of  this  Act, 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  of  every  agree- 
ment submitted  for  approval  pursuant  to  this 
section  within  15  days  of  the  submission  of 
such  agreement. 

Sec,  302,  Agreements  Not   Required  To   Be 
Filed, 

(a)  The  provisions  of  section  301.  sections 
303  through  310,  and  section  316  of  this  title 
do  not  apply  tc>^ 

(1)  agreements  to  provide  or  furnish 
wharf,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other  terminal 
facilities  to  the  extent  that  such  services  or 
facilities  are  to  be  provided  outside  the 
United  States,  Its  territories  or  possessions; 

(2)  agreements  which  relate  solely  to 
transportation  services  between  foreign 
countries;  and 

(3)  agreements  which  relate  to  shippers' 
councils  operating  exclusively  outside  the 
United  States, 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  301.  and 
sections  303  through  310  of  this  title  do  not 
apply  to  patronage  contracts  as  defined  in 
section  102(16)    of  this  Act. 

Sec  303,  Form  of  Agreement;  Rejection. 

The  Commission  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  form  and  manner  in  which  agree- 
ments shall  be  filed;  and  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  reject  any  agreement  which  Is 
not  filed  In  conformity  with  such  regula- 
tions 

Sec  304.  Action  on  Agreements. 

The  Commission  shall,  after  notice  and 
hearing,  disapprove,  cancel,  or  modify  any 
agreement  filed  pursuant  to  section  301  of 
this  title  if  the  Commission  finds  such  agree- 
ment to  be  inconsistent  with  the  declaration 
of  policy  or  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Commission  shall  approve  all  other  agree- 
ments. 

Se;,  305,  Presumption  in  Favor  of  Certain 
Agreements. 
The    following    agreements    shall    be    pre- 
sumed to  be  consistent  with  the  declaration 
of  policy  and  other  provisions  of  this  Act: 

( 1 )  agreemenu  implementing  intergovern- 
mental maritime  agreements; 

(2)  conference  agreements  which  contain 
a  right  of  independent  action  on  reasonable 
notice; 

(3)  agreements  which  are  endorsed 
favorably  by  all  of  the  shippers'  councils  of 
the  trades  to  which  the  agreement  applies, 
except  for  agreements  between  or  among 
shippers;  and 

(4)  agreements  relating  to  equipment  In- 
terchange, terminal  sharing,  equipment 
standardization,  or  other  technical  matters. 
Sec,  303,  Temporary  Approval. 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  may.  in  its  discre- 
tion, upon  notice  but  without  hearing  or 
other  proceeding,  grant  temporary  approval 


for  up  to  1  year  to  any  agreement  filed  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  this  title  pending 
the  Commissions  final  disposition  of  the 
a-reement  under  this  title, 

(b)  In  determining  whether  to  grant  tem- 
porary approval  to  an  agreement  pursuant 
to  this  section,  the  Commission  shall  con- 
sider whether: 

( ! )  the  parties  to  the  agreement  would  be 
substantially  harmed  if  the  agreement  were 
no*  immediately  approved  and  implemented; 

(2)  anv  other  persons  would  be  substan- 
tially harmed.  If  temporary  approval  were 
granted;  and 

(3)  it  appears  from  all  the  Information 
available  to  the  Commission  that  temporary 
approval  is  necessary  to  meet  an  emergency 
or  to  fu'fin  an  Important  public  need 

(c)  Actions  to  implement  an  agreement 
during  a  period  of  temporar>'  approval 
rranted  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not  be 
ccnstrued  to  be  violatlors  of  this  Act  even 
i'  the  agreement  is  subsequently  disapproved, 
canceled  or  modified  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  section  304  of  this  title 

Tec,  307,  Time  Limits  on  Commission  Action. 

(a)  Within  8  months  of  the  date  of  filing 
of  any  agreement  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion pursuant  to  section  301  of  this  title, 
the  Commission  shall  approve,  disapprove,  or 
modify  such  agreement;  however,  the  Com- 
mission may  In  its  discretion  and  for  good 
cause,  extend  this  time  period  for  an  addi- 
tional 4  months.  Failure  of  the  Commission 
to  aoprove.  disapprove,  or  modify  any  agree- 
ment within  the  time  limits  set  forth  In  this 
su'csectlcn  shall  cause  an  agreement  to  be 
deemed  approved , 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  within  45  days 
of  the  date  of  filing,  grant  or  deny  any  re- 
quest for  temporary  approval  to  any  agree- 
ment pursuant  to  the  authority  contained 
in  section  306  of  this  title.  The  Commission 
may  withdraw  such  temporary  approval  at 
any  time, 

(c)  The  Commission  may,  at  any  time, 
after  notice  and  hearing  disapprove,  cancel, 
or  modify  any  agreement  prevlotisly  ap- 
proved by  it  or  deemed  approved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  upon  a 
finding  that  the  agreement  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  declaration  of  policy  or  other  pro- 
visions of  this  Act, 

Sec.  308.  Requirement  for  Independent 
Action. 
The  Commission  shall  not  approve  any 
agreement  filed  pursuant  to  section  301(a) 
or  (b)  nor  shall  continued  approval  be  per- 
mitted for: 

(1)  any  agreement  between  carriers  not 
members  of  the  same  conference  or  between 
conferences  of  carriers  serving  different 
trades  that  would  otherwise  be  naturally 
competitive,  unless  In  the  case  of  agreements 
between  carriers,  each  carrier,  or  m  the  case 
of  agreements  between  conferences,  each 
conference,  retains  the  right  of  independent 
action: 

(2)  any  agreement  which  fails  to  provide 
that  a  member  carrier  of  a  conference  or 
other  rate  fixing  agreement  has  a  right  of 
independent  action  to  serve  any  United 
States  port  designed  for  the  accommodation 
of  oceangoing  vessels  at  the  same  ocean 
freight  rates  charged  by  the  conference  or 
rate-fixing  body  at  the  nearest  port  within 
the  geographic  scope  of  such  conference  or 
rate-fixing  agreement;   or 

(3)  any  intermodal  agreement  which  falls 
to  provide  for  the  right  of  independent 
action  by  air  carriers,  rail  carriers,  motor 
carriers  or  common  carriers  by  water  not 
subject  to  this  Act  to  establish  their  portion 
of  rates  or  changes  or  to  establish  rules  and 
regulations  which  apply  exclusively  to  the 
services  performed  by  such  carriers:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph (3)  shall  not  apply  to  agreements 
with  any  such  carriers  operating  exclusively 
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within  a  foreign  country  or  countries  in  im- 
plementing the  agreement. 
Sec  309.  Admission     to     and     WrrHDRAWAL 

From  Conferences  and  Shippers' 

Councils. 

(a)  The  Commission  shall,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  disapprove  or  modify  any  con- 
ference agreement  filed  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  or  (b)  of  this  title  which,  by  opera- 
tion or  effect,  fails  to  provide  reasonable  and 
equal  terms  and  conditions  for  admission  or 
readmission  to  conference  membership  in  the 
trade  covered  by  the  conference  agreement  or 
fails  to  provide  that  any  member  may  with- 
draw from  membership  upcn  reasonable  no- 
tice without  penalty  for  such  withdrawal.  In 
any  hearing  under  this  subsection,  the 
burden  of  proof  .shall  be  upon  the  persons 
whose  agreement  or  practice  is  in  question, 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  after  notice 
and  hearing,  disapprove  or  modify  any  agree- 
ment relating  to  the  establishment  or  opera- 
tion of  a  shippers'  council  filed  pursuant  to 
section  301(c)  of  this  title  which,  by  opera- 
tion or  effect,  fails  to  provide  reasonable  and 
equal  terms  and  conditions  for  admission  or 
readmission  to  council  membership  for  any 
shipper  whose  commercial  interests  coincide 
with  tho?e  of  the  council  or  which  falls  to 
provide  that  any  member  may  withdraw 
from  membership  upon  reasonable  notice 
without  penalty  for  such  withdrawal.  In  any 
hearing  under  this  subsection,  the  burden  of 
proof  shall  be  upon  the  persons  whose  agree- 
ment or  practice  is  In  question. 

Sec,  310.  Policinc  Obligations  or  Con- 
ferences and  Carriers:  Ship- 
pers' Requests  and  Com- 
plaints, 

(a)  The  members  of  each  conference 
agreement  and  every  ocean  common  carrier 
in  a  trade  that  is  not  a  party  to  a  con- 
ference agreement  relating  to  such  trade 
shall  engage  the  services  of  an  Independent 
neutral  body  to  police  the  obligations  of 
such  conference,  conference  members,  and 
nonmember  carriers  under  this  Act  and  the 
approved  conference  agreement,  except  that 
such  policing  by  an  Independent  neutral 
body  shall  not  be  required  in  any  trade  for 
which  the  Coininlsslon  finds  that  the  cost 
of  such  policing  would  be  unreasonably  large 
In  comparison  to  the  size  of  the  trade.  The 
Commission  may  disapprove  any  such  con- 
ference agreement  or  may  suspend  for  up 
to  12  months  the  tariff  or  tariffs  of  any  such 
conference,  conference  member,  or  non- 
member  carrier,  whenever  It  finds,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  inadequate  policing  of 
such  obligations  of  such  conference,  con- 
ference member,  or  nonmember  carrier. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  disapprove,  can- 
cel or  modify  any  conference  agreement  or 
other  rate-fixing  agreement  filed  pursuant 
to  section  301(a)  or  (b)  of  this  title,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  upon  a  finding  of  failure 
or  refusal  to  adopt  or  maintain  reasonable 
procedures  for  promptly  and  fairly  hearing 
and  considering  shippers'  requests  and  com- 
plaints. 

Sec,  311,  Patronage  Contracts. 

Any  common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce  or  conference  that  proposes  to  en- 
ter Into  a  patronage  contract  shall  submit 
such  contract  to  the  Commission  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  regulations  of  the  Com- 
mission may  provide.  The  Commission  shall 
permit  the  use  of  any  such  patronage  con- 
tract that  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
312  of  this  title  and  which  is  available  to  all 
shippers  and  consignees  on  equal  terms  and 
conditions,  unless  the  Commission  finds, 
after  notice  and  hearing,  that  the  contract 
will  be  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of 
policy  or  other  provisions  of  this  Act.  Agree- 
ments between  shippers  and  carriers  or  con- 
ferences in  implementation  of  any  permls- 
'ilon  granted  by  the  Commission  piirsuant  to 
this  section  are  exempted  from  the  require- 


ments of  sections  301,  303,  and  304  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  312.  Requirements  in  Patronage  Con- 
tracts 

The  Commission  shall  not  permit  the  use 
of  any  patronage  contract  unless  It 
expressly — 

(ai  permits  prompt  release  of  the  contract 
shipper  from  the  contract  with  respect  to  any 
shipment  or  shipments  for  which  the  con- 
tracting carrier  or  conference  of  carriers  can- 
not provide  space  requested  on  reasonable 
notice  by  the  shipper; 

(b)  provides  that  whenever  a  tariff  rate  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  under  the  contract  l>e- 
comes  effective,  it  shall  not  be  increased  on 
less  than  60  days'  notice  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Commission.  A  rate  subject 
to  the  contract  may  be  increased  on  not  less 
than  30  days'  notice  if  the  Increase  Is  to  a 
level  no  higher  than  that  from  which  the 
partictHar  rate  was  reduced  within  180  days 
immediately  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
increase: 

I  c )  covers  only  those  goods  of  the  contract 
shipper  for  of  which  the  contract  shipper  has 
the  legal  right  at  the  time  of  shipment  to 
select  the  carrier.  It  shall  be  deemed  a 
breach  of  the  contract  if.  before  the  time 
of  shipment  and  with  the  Intent  to  avoid  its 
obligation  under  the  contract,  the  contract 
shipper  divests  itself,  or  with  the  same  In- 
tent permits  Itself  to  be  divested,  of  the 
legal  right  to  select  the  carrier  and  the  ship- 
ment Is  carried  by  a  carrier  which  Is  not  a 
party  to  the  contract; 

(d)  does  not  require  the  contract  shipper 
to  divert  shipments  of  goods  from  natural 
routings  not  served  by  the  carrier  or  con- 
ference of  carriers  where  direct  carriage  Is 
available: 

(C)  limits  damages  recoverable  for  breach 
by  either  party  to  actual  damages  to  be  de- 
termined after  breach  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  contract  law  The  contract 
may  specify,  however,  that  In  the  case  of  a 
breach  by  a  contract  shipper  the  damages 
may  be  an  amount  not  exceeding  the  freight 
charges  computed  at  the  contract  rate  on 
the  particular  shipment,  less  the  cost  of  han- 
dling; 

(f)  permits  the  contract  shipper  to  ter- 
minate the  contract  without  penalty  on  90 
days'  notice: 

(g)  permits  the  carrier  or  conference  on 
90  days'  notice  to  terminate  the  contract  rate 
system  in  whole  or  with  respect  to  any  com- 
modity without  penalty: 

(h)  provides  for  a  spread  between  ordinary 
rates  and  rates  charged  contract  shippers 
that  is  not  greater  than  18  percent  of  the 
ordinary  rates  if  both  shipper  and  consignee 
are  parties  to  the  contract,  or  that  is  not 
greater  than  13  percent  of  the  ordinary  rates 
if  only  the  ship-er  or  the  consignee  is  a 
party  to  the  contract;  and 

(1)   contains  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Commission  shall  require. 
Sec  313.  Withdrawal  of  Permission  To  Use 
Patronage   Contracts. 

The  Commission  shall  withdraw  permis- 
sion for  the  use  of  any  patronage  contract 
if  it  finds,  after  notice  and  hearing,  that 
the  use  of  such  contract  is  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  of  policy  or  other  provisions 
of  this  Act, 

Sec  314,  Reinstatement  of  Patronage  Con- 
tracts, 

After  termination  of  a  patronage  contract 
bv  the  carrier  or  conference,  or  withdrawal 
of  permission  for  the  use  of  a  patronage 
contract  by  the  Commission,  the  carrier  or 
conference  s>-'all  not  reinstate  such  cont^ract 
or  part  thereof  without  prior  permission  by 
the  Commission  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  311  and  312  of  this  title. 
Sec,  315    Exemptions  From  Antitrust  Laws, 

(a)  The  antitrust  laws  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  apply  to: 


( 1 )  an  agreement  described  in  section  301 
or  302  of  this  title  or  any  activity  described 
in  section  301  or  302  of  this  title:  and 

(2)  a  patronage  contract,  as  defined  In 
section  102(16)  of  this  Act.  or  any  activity 
pursuant  to  a  patronage  contract, 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
antitrust  laws  of  the  United  States  shall  in- 
clude: the  Act  of  July  2.  1890  (ch  647.  26 
S'at.  209).  as  amended:  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 16,  1914  (ch  323,  38  Stat.  730),  as 
amended;  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
I  38  Stat,  717),  as  amended:  sections  73  and 
74  of  the  Act  of  August  27,  1894  (28  Stat 
570),  as  amended:  the  Act  of  June  19  1936 
(ch,  592.  49  Stat,  1526).  as  amended:  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (76  Stat,  548) ,  as 
amended:  and  amendments  and  Acts  sup- 
plementary thereto. 

Sec  316,  Unlawful  Agreements  and  Patron- 
age  Contracts, 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  agreement 
or  patronage  contract  subject  to  this  title 
to  be  Implemented  without  prior  Commission 
approval  or  permission, 

(b)  Whoever  violates  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $25,000  for  each  day  that 
the  agreement  or  patronage  contract  is  in 
effect  without  Commission  approval  or  per- 
mission. 

TITLE     IV— TARTFPS    AND    RATES 
Sec  401,  Reqotrements  for  Filing  and  Con- 
tent OF  Tariffs 

(a)  Every  common  carrier  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce  and  every  conference  of 
such  carriers  shall  file  with  the  Commission, 
and  keep  open  to  public  inspection,  tariffs 
showing  all  the  rates  and  charges  of  such 
carrier  or  conference  between  all  points  on 
Its  own  route  and  on  any  through  route 
which  has  been  established  in  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  Such  tariffs 
shall  plainly  Indicate  the  places  between 
cargo  win  be  carried,  shall  list  each  classifica- 
tion of  cargo  in  use.  and  shall  also  state 
separately  each  additional  charge,  privilege, 
or  facility  under  the  control  of  the  carrier  or 
conference  which  Is  granted  or  allowed,  and 
any  rules  or  regulations  which  In  any  way 
change,  affect,  or  determine  any  part  or  the 
aggregate  of  such  rates  or  charges,  and  shall 
Include  sample  copies  of  any  bill  of  lading, 
contract  of  affreightment,  or  other  document 
evidencing   the  transportation   agreement 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  by  regulation 
orescribe  the  form  and  manner  In  which  the 
tariffs  required  by  this  title  shall  be  published 
and  filed  and  Is  authorized  to  reject  any  tariff 
which  is  not  in  conformity  with  this  title 
and  with  such  regulations.  Upon  rejection  by 
the  Commission,  a  tariff  shall  be  void  and 
its  use  unlawful. 

Sec,  402.  Exception  to  Piling  Requirements 
The  requirements  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
applicable  to  cargo  loaded  and  carried  in  bulk 
without  mark  or  count  or  to  cargo  which  is 
softwood  lumber  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
term  "softwood  lumber"  means  softwood 
lumber  not  further  manufactured  than  pass- 
ing lengthwise  through  a  standard  planing 
machine  and  crosscut  to  length,  logs,  poles, 
piling,  and  ties.  Including  such  articles  pre- 
servatlvely  treated,  or  bored,  or  framed,  but 
not  including  plywood  or  finished  articles 
knocked  down  or  set  up. 
Sec    403    Public  AvAiLABiLrry   of  Tariffs 

Copies  of  such  tariffs  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  person  and  a  reasonable  charge 
may  be  assessed  for  them. 
Sec  404  Rates  for  Barging  and  Attreicht- 
iNC  OF  Containers. 
(a)  Notwithstanding  chapter  107  of  sub- 
title IV  of  title  49.  United  Slates  Code,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  rates  and  charges  for 
the  barging  and  affreighting  of  containers 
and  containerized  cargo  by  barge  between 
points  In   the   United  States,  shall   be  filed 
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solely  wtth.  the  Commission.  In  accordance     Sec.  408.  Adhixence  to  Published  Rates  by      mission  that  are  below  a  level  which  Is  Just 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  Shippers     and     QrHER     Persons     and  reasonable,  nor  shall  any  such  carrier  es- 
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pension  period.  The  Commission  may  reject  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  any  such  rate  or  charge  or  engaging  In  any 
such  new  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such  such  practice  Upon  a  finding  of  unjust  dls- 
or  regulations  If  It  is  of  the  opinion  that     violation.  crimination  in  a  complaint  proceed'ng  pur- 
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solely  with  the  Commission,  In  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission,  if: 

( 1 )  the  cargo  Is  moving  between  a  point  In 
a  foreign  country  and  a  point  In  the  United 
States,  or  a  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States; 

(2)  the  transportation  by  barge  between 
points  In  the  United  States  Is  furnished  by  a 
terminal  operator  as  a  service  substitute  In 
Ueu  of  a  direct  vessel  call  by  the  common 
carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce  trans- 
porting the  containers  or  containerized  cargo 
under  a  through  bill  of  lading; 

(3)  such  terminal  operator  is  a  munici- 
pality, or  other  public  body  or  agency  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission, 
and  the  only  one  furnishing  the  particular 
circumscribed  barge  service  in  question  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section;  and 

(4)  such  terminal  operator  is  In  com- 
pliance with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission  for  the  operation  of  such  barge 
service. 

A  terminal  operator  providing  services  de- 
scribed in  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  barge  opera- 
tions described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion Such  rules  shall  provide  that  the  rates 
charged  shall  be  based  upon  factors  normally 
considered  by  a  regular  commerlcal  operator 
In  the  same  service. 
Se.    405   Rate  Chances 

(a)  No  change  shall  be  made  in  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations, 
nor  shall  any  new  or  Initial  rate  be  Insti- 
tuted, except  by  the  publication  and  filing 
of  a  new  tariff  or  tariffs  with  the  Commis- 
sion Each  such  new  tariff  or  tariffs  shall 
plainly  show  the  changes  proposed  to  be 
made  in  the  tariff  or  tariffs  then  In  force  and 
the  date  when  the  rates,  charges,  classtflca- 
tions.  rules,  or  regulations  as  changed  are  to 
become  effective. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  406  of 
this  title,  no  new  tariff  or  tariffs  published 
and  Sled  with  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may  become 
effective  earlier  than: 

1 1 )  Fifteen  da>-8  after  the  date  of  such 
publication  and  filing  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
posed reduction  In  rates  or  charges:   or 

(2)  Thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such 
publication  and  filing  in  the  case  of  any  other 
proposed  change  in  rates,  charges,  classifica- 
tions, rules,  or  regulations. 
Sec.  406.  Commission  Discketion  in  Rafb 
Changes. 

The  Commission,  in  its  discretion  and  for 
good  cause,  may  allow  changes  and  new  or 
Initial  rates  to  become  effective  upon  less 
than  the  period  specified  in  section  405  of 
this  title. 

Sec.  407.  Adherence  to  Pitblished  Rates  by 
Carriers. 

(a I  No  conunon  carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce  or  other  person  subject  to  this 
Act  shall  charge,  demand,  or  receive  a  greater, 
less,  or  different  compensation  for  the  trans- 
portation of  cargo  or  for  any  related  service 
than  the  rates  or  charges  specified  In  Its 
applicable  tariffs  in  effect  at  that  time. 

(b)  No  common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce,  nor  any  officer,  employee  or  agent 
thereof,  shall — 

(1)  rebate,  refund  or  remit  in  any  man- 
ner or  by  any  device  any  portion  of  tlie  rates 
or  charges  specified  In  the  applicable  tariffs 
In  effect  at  that  time: 

(2)  extend  or  deny  to  any  person  any  priv- 
ilege, conces-slon.  equipment,  or  facllltv,  ex- 
cept In  accordance  with  any  such  tariffs;  or 

f3i  allow  any  person  to  obtain  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  at  less  than  the  rates  or 
charges  specified  In  such  tariffs  by  any  other 
means. 


Sec.  408.  Adhebence  to  Published  Rates  by 
Shippers  and  Other  Persons 
Subject  to  the  Act. 
Except  as  permitted  by  the  Commission 
under  section  409  of  this  title  and  except 
with  respect  to  negotiations  relating  to  fu- 
ture shipments,  no  shipper,  consignee,  for- 
warder, other  persons  subject  to  this  Act, 
nor  any  officer,  employee,  or  agent  thereof, 
shall  receive,  demand,  obtain  or  attempt  to 
obtain  by  any  device  or  means,  transpor- 
tation of  cargo  by  a  common  carrier  by  water 
in  foreign  commerce  or  conference  of  such 
carriers,  or  any  service  related  thereto,  at 
less  than  the  rates  and  charges  specified  In 
applicable  tariffs  of  that  carrier  or  confer- 
ence on  file  with  the  Commission  and  in  ef- 
fect at  that  time.  However,  neither  the  pen- 
alty prescribed  by  section  420  of  this  title 
nor  any  other  penalty  shall  be  Imposed  upon 
any  shipper  or  other  person  subject  to  this 
Act  for  a  violation  of  this  section  that  occurs 
because  of  clerical  or  administrative  error  or 
Inadvertence  on  the  part  of  the  shipper  or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act. 
Sec.  109.  Permission  to  Depart  Frcm  Tardts. 
Upon  application  of  a  common  carrier  by 
water  In  foreign  commerce,  a  conference  of 
such  carriers,  or  a  shipper,  the  Commission 
may.  In  its  discretion  and  for  good  cause 
shown,  permit  such  a  carrier  or  conference  to 
refund  a  portion  of  freight  charges  collected 
from  a  shipper  where  It  appears  that  there 
Is  an  error  In  a  tariff  of  a  clerical  or  adminis- 
trative nature  or  an  error  due  to  Inadvertence 
In  falling  to  file  a  new  tariff  and  that  such 
refund  will  not  result  In  discrimination 
among  shippers,  ports,  or  carriers.  This  per- 
mission may  not  be  granted  unless  the  car- 
rier or  conference  has.  prior  to  applying  for 
authority  to  make  refund,  or  in  the  case  of 
an  application  filed  by  a  shipper,  within  20 
days  after  the  application,  filed  a  new  tariff 
with  the  Commission  setting  forth  the  rate 
on  which  the  refund  would  be  based,  and  the 
carrier  or  conference  agrees  that  if  permis- 
sion Is  granted  by  the  Commission,  an  ap- 
propriate notice  will  be  published  in  the 
tariff,  or  such  other  steps  taken  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  which  give  notice  of  the 
rate  on  which  the  refund  would  be  based, 
and  additional  refunds  as  appropriate  .shall 
be  made  with  respect  to  other  shipments  In 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission  in 
Its  order  approving  the  application.  Any  ap- 
plication for  refund  pursuant  to  this  section 
must  be  filed  with  the  Commission  within 
180  days  from  the  date  of  shipment. 
Sbc.  410.  Disapproval  op  Rates  in  Foreign 
Commerce. 
The  Commission  shall  disapprove  any  rate 
or  charge  filed  by  a  common  carrier  by  water 
In  foreign  commerce  or  conference  of  such 
carriers  which,  after  notice  and  hearing,  It 
finds  to  be  so  unreasonably  high  or  low  as 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  or  In  violation  of  anv  of  the 
prohibitions  contained  In  title  V  of  this  Act. 
Sec  411.  Rate  Disparities. 

Upon  the  complaint  of  an  exporter  from 
the  United  States  or  an  association  represent- 
ing such  exporters,  the  Commission  may  dis- 
approve any  rate  or  charge  of  a  common  car- 
rier by  water  In  foreign  commerce  or  confer- 
ence of  such  carriers  for  the  carriage  of  car- 
go from  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
country  if.  allowing  for  dlfferenc<;s  in  cost  due 
to  variances  In  relevant  transp'jrtatlon  fac- 
tors, such  rate  or  charge  Is  higher  than  the 
rate  or  charge  of  that  carrier  o;  conference 
for  the  carriage  of  cargo  which  moves  under 
the  same  commodity  description  from: 

(a)  that  foreign  country  to  the  United 
States;  or 

(b)  a  third  country  to  that  foreign  coun- 
try. 

Sec.  412.     Rates  of  Controlled  Carriers. 

No  controlled  carrier  shall  maintain  rates 
or  charges  In  Its  tariffs  filed  with  the  Com- 


mission that  are  below  a  level  which  Is  Just 
and  reasonable,  nor  shall  any  such  carrier  es- 
tablish or  maintain  unjust  or  unreasonable 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  In  such 
tariffs.  An  unjust  or  unreasonable  classifica- 
tion, rule,  or  regulation  means  one  which  re- 
sults or  Is  likely  to  result  in  the  transporta- 
tion or  handling  of  cargo  at  rates  or  charges 
which  are  below  a  level  which  is  Just  and 
reasonable. 

Sec.  413.  Criteria  for  Determining  Just  and 
Reasonable  Rates  of  Controlled 
Carriers. 
In  determining  whether  rates,  charges. 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations  of  a  con- 
trolled carrier  are  Just  and  reasonable,  the 
Commission  may  take  into  account  trans- 
portation factors,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  whether  (a)  the  rates  or  charges  which 
have  been  filed  or  which  would  result  from 
the  pertinent  cla.ssifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations are  below  a  level  which  Is  fully  com- 
pensatory to  the  controlled  carrier  based 
upon  that  carrier's  actual  costs  or,  at  the 
Commission's  discretion,  upon  constructive 
costs,  which  are  defined  as  the  costs  of  a 
carrier,  other  than  a  controlled  carrier,  oper- 
ating similar  vessels  and  equipment  in  the 
same  or  a  similar  trade;  (b)  the  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
are  the  same  as  or  similar  to  those  filed  or 
assessed  by  other  carriers  in  the  same  trade; 
(c)  the  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  are  required  to  assure  move- 
ment of  particular  cargo  In  the  trade;  or 
idi  the  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  are  required  to  maintain  ac- 
ceptable continuity,  level,  or  quality  of  com- 
mon carrier  service  to  or  from  affected  ports. 
Sec.  414.  Burden  of  Proof  and  Disapproval 
OF  Unjust  and  Unreasonable 
Controlled  Carrier  Rates. 
The  Commission  may  at  any  time,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  disapprove  any  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
which  a  controlled  carrier  has  failed  to  dem- 
onstrate to  be  Just  and  reasonable.  In  any 
proceeding  under  sections  412  or  413  of  this 
title,  the  burden  of  proof  shall  be  on  the 
controlled  carrier  to  demonstrate  that  its 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations are  Just  and  reasonable. 
Sec,  415  Justification  of  Controlled  Car- 
rier Rates, 
Within  20  days  of  a  request  by  the  Com- 
mission, a  controlled  carrier  shall  file  a  state- 
ment of  Justification  which  details  the  need 
and  purpose  for  its  existing  or  proposed 
rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regu- 
lations. 

Sec  416.  Suspension  op  Rates  and  Issuance 
OP  Show  Cause  Orders  to  Con- 
trolled Carriers, 
(a)    Whenever  the   Commission  Is  of  the 
opinion    that   the    rates,    charges,   classifica- 
tions,  rules,   or  regulations   filed   by  a  con- 
ti  oiled  carrier  may  be  unjust  and  unreason- 
able, the  Commission  may  Issue  an  order  to 
that  carrier  to  show  cause  why  such  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
should  not  be  disapproved. 

fb)  Pending  a  determination  as  to  their 
lawfulness  in  such  a  proceeding,  the  Com- 
mission may  suspend  such  rates,  charges, 
classifications,  rules,  or  regulations: 

(I)  at  any  time  prior  to  their  effective 
date,  or 

(II)  on  not  less  than  60  days'  notice  In 
the  case  of  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
lules.  or  regulations  which  have  already  be- 
come effective. 

(c)  In  no  event  may  the  total  period  or 
periods  of  suspension  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion exceed  180  days. 

(d)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  sus- 
pended any  rates,  charges,  classifications, 
rules,  or  regulations  pursuant  to  this  section, 
the  affected  carrier  may  file  new  rates, 
charges,  classifications,  rules,  or  regulations 
to  take  effect  Immediately  during  the  sus- 
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pension  period.  The  Commission  may  reject 
such  new  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  if  it  Is  of  the  opinion  that 
they  are  unjust  and  unreasonable. 
Sec.  417.  Eppect  or  Rejection,  Suspension, 
OR  Disapproval. 

Rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier  which 
have  been  rejected,  suspended,  or  disap- 
proved by  the  Commission  are  void  and  their 
use  is  unlawful. 

Sec  418.  Presidential  Review  op  Orders  Ap- 
fectino  Controlled  Cabrizbs. 

The  Commission  shall  transmit  to  the 
President,  concurrently  with  Its  service,  any 
order  of  suspension  or  final  order  of  disap- 
proval of  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules, 
or  regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier.  Within 
20  days  after  the  receipt  of  such  Commis- 
sion order,  the  President  may  request  the 
Commission  in  v^rltlng  to  stay  the  effect  of 
Its  order  for  reasons  of  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy,  which  reasons  shall  be  spec- 
ified in  the  request.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Commission  shall 
comply  with  such  request. 
Sec.  419.  Controlled  Carriers  Ezeuft  From 
Regulation. 

The  provisions  of  sections  412  through 
418  of  this  title  shall  not  apply  to: 

(a)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  of  a  controlled  carrier  In  any 
particular  trade  which  are  established  pur- 
suant to  a  conference  or  other  rate  fixing 
agreement  approved  under  title  in  of  this 
Act,  other  than  an  agreement  in  which  all  of 
the  members  are  controlled  carriers  not 
otherwise  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
this  title; 

(b)  rates,  charges,  classifications,  rules,  or 
regulations  governing  the  transportation  of 
cargo  by  a  controlled  carrier  between  the 
country  by  whose  government  it  Is  owned 
or  controlled,  as  defined  in  section  102(8) 
of  this  title,  and  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  its  territories  or  possessions: 

(c)  a  trade  served  exclusively  by  controlled 
carriers; 

(d)  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  nation 
whose  vessels  are  entitled  by  a  treaty  of  the 
United  States  to  receive  nationsJ  or  most- 
favored-nf(t!on  treatment;  or 

(ei  any  controlled  carrier  of  a  nation 
which,  on  or  before  November  17.  1978,  had 
subscribed  to  the  statement  of  shipping  pol- 
icy contained  in  note  1  to  annex  A  of  the 
Code  of  Liberalization  of  Current  Invisible 
Operations,  adopted  by  the  Council  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development. 
Sec,  420,  Penalties. 

I  a)  Whoever  violates  sections  407(b)  or 
408  of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000  nor  more 
than  $25,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  penalty  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Com- 
mission may  suspend,  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 12  months,  any  or  all  tariffs  of  a 
common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce If  such  carrier  or  an  officer,  employee, 
or  agent  of  such  carrier  Is  found  to  have  vio- 
lated section  407(b) ,  or  may  suspend  the  car- 
rier's right  to  use  any  or  all  conference  tar- 
iffs to  which  It  may  subscribe. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  fixing  penalties 
for  violations  of  section  407,  408,  or  417  of 
this  title,  each  shipment  on  which  a  rebate 
or  concession  was  made,  or  In  connection 
with  which  an  unlawful  rate  or  charge  was 
collected  or  received,  shall  constitute  a  sep- 
arate violation.  A  shipment  means  all  of 
that  cargo  the  carriage  of  which  is  evidenced 
by  a  single  bill  of  lading. 

(d)  Whoever  violates  section  417  shall  be 

«^n^  °  *  '="'"  P^"^'^y  °^  '^ot  less  than 
»5.ooo  nor  more  than  $10,000  for  each  ship- 
ment accepted  in  violation  thereof 

(e)  Whoever  violates  any  other  provision 


of  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  for  each  such 
violation. 

TITLE       V— DISCRIMINATION.       PREFER- 
ENCE,    PREJUDICE.     AND    OTHER    PRO- 
HIBITED ACTS 
Sec.  501.  Deferred  Rebates. 

No  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  shall  pay  or  allow,  or  enter  into 
any  combination,  agreement,  or  understand- 
ing, express  or  implied,  to  pay  or  allow  a  de- 
ferred rebate  to  any  shipper. 
Sec.  502  Prohibited  Predatory  Practices. 

Except  as  authorized  by  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  title  III  of  this  Act.  no  common 
carrier  by  >  ater  in  foreign  commerce,  nor 
shipper,  nor  other  person  subject  to  this  Act 
nor  any  group  of  such  carriers  or  other  per- 
sons shall  engage  in  any  practice  or  activity 
for  the  purpose  of  excluding,  preventing,  re- 
ducing or  destroying  competition. 
Sec  503.  Prohibited  Treatment  of  Shippers. 

Except  as  permitted  by  the  terms  of  its 
tariff,  no  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  shall  refuse  or  threaten  to  refuse 
space  accommodations  or  other  transporta- 
tion services  or  equipment  to  any  shipper 
when  such  are  available;  nor  shall  any  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce 
discriminate  against  or  unfairly  treat  a  ship- 
per because  it  has  patronized  any  other  car- 
rier, has  filed  a  complaint  charging  unfair 
treatment,  or  for  any  similar  reason. 
Sec  504.  Unreasonable  Preference  or  Prej- 
udice. 

(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common 
carrier  by  water  in  foreign  commerce,  ship- 
per or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  either 
alone  or  in  conjunction  with  any  other 
person,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  make  or 
give  any  undue  or  unreasonable  preference 
or  advantage  to  any  particular  person,  pwrt. 
locality,  or  description  of  traffic  in  any  re- 
spect whatsoever,  or  to  subject  any  particu- 
lar person,  port,  locality,  or  description  of 
traffic  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prej- 
udice or  disadvantage  In  any  respect  what- 
soever, 

(b)  Within  30  days  after  the  effective  date 
or  the  filing  with  the  Commission,  which- 
ever is  later,  of  any  conference  rate.  rule,  or 
regulation  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  'he 
United  States,  the  Governor  of  any  State, 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States 
may  file  a  protest  with  the  Commission  upon 
the  ground  that  the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation 
subjects  that  State,  territory  or  possession 
to  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice  or  dis- 
advantage or  results  in  undue  or  unreason- 
able preference  or  advantage  to  some  other 
State,  territory  or  possession,  in  which  case 
the  Commission  shall  issue  an  order  lo  the 
conference  to  show  cause  why  the  rate,  rule. 
or  regulation  should  not  be  canceled.  Within 
180  days  from  the  date  of  Issuance  of  such 
order,  the  Commission  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  such  rate,  rule,  or  regulation 
results  in  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  and  shall  Issue  a  final  order 
either  dismissing  the  protest  or  cancelling 
the  rate,  rule,  or  regulation. 

Sec.  505.  Unjust  Discrimination. 

No  common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce  shall  demand  or  collect  any  rate 
or  charge  or  engage  In  any  practice  whether 
by  tariff  publication  or  otherwise  which  is 
unjustly  discriminatory  between  .■shippers  or 
between  ports  or  unjustly  prejudicial  to  ex- 
porters of  the  United  States  as  compared 
with  their  foreign  competitors  Whenever  the 
Commission  finds,  after  notice  or  learing. 
that  such  a  carrier  has  demanded  or  col- 
lected any  such  rate  or  charge,  or  engaged 
in  any  such  practice.  It  may  alter  the  same 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  correct  such  un- 
just discrimination  and  shall  order  the  c.a:- 
rier  to  discontinue  demanding  or  collecting 


any  such  rate  or  charge  or  engaging  In  any 
such  practice  Upon  a  finding  of  unjust  dis- 
crimination in  a  complaint  proceed'ng  pur- 
suant to  section  801  of  this  Act.  the  ccm- 
mission  may  award  reparation  to  a  com- 
plainant on  the  basts  of  the  damages  rtis- 
talned. 

Sec.  506.  Unjust  Regulations  and  Practices 
No  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  nor  any  other  person  .subject  to 
this  Act  shall  establish,  observe,  or  enforce 
unjust  or  unreas<:nable  regulations  or  prac- 
tices relating  to  or  connected  with  the  re- 
ceiving, handling,  storing,  or  delivering  of 
property.  Whenever  the  Commission  finds 
that  any  such  regulation  or  practice  is  un- 
just or  unretiEonable  It  may  determine,  pre- 
scribe, and  order  enforcement  of  a  Just  and 
reasonable  regulation  or  practice 
Sec  507.  Discontinuance  op  Prohibitkd 
Practices. 
Upcn  a  finding  of  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall 
order  the  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce,  shipper  or  other  person  subject 
to  this  Act  to  discontinue  such  unlawful 
activity. 
Sec  508.  Penalties. 

Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  title 
shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
such   violation. 

TITLE  VI— LICENSING  AND  BONDING 
Part  A — Freight  Forwarding  Licenses 
Sec.  601    PROH3ITION  Against  Freight  For- 
warding Without  a  License. 
No  person  shall  engage  in  freight  forward- 
ing as  defined  In  this  Act  in  connection  with 
any  shipment  unless   the   person   has   been 
issued  a  license  by  the  Commission,  except 
that  a  person  whose  primary  business  Is  the 
sale  of  merchandise  may  forward  shipments 
of   such   merchandise   for   his  own   account 
without  a  license. 
Sec.  602    Licensing 

An  independent  ocean  freight  forward- 
er's license  shall  be  Issued  to  any  person  who 
is  not  a  shipper  or  consignee  or  a  seller  or 
purchaser  of  property  to  foreign  countries 
and  who  the  Commission  determines  Is 
otherwise  qualified  All  licenses  Issued  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  Issued  under  this  Act: 
PTOx-ided.  That  a  bond  or  other  security  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  under  section  603 
is  filed  within  90  days  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act. 
Sec  603.  Bond  Requirement 

No  independent  ocean  freight  forwarder's 
license  shall  be  Issued  or  remain  in  force  un- 
less the  license  applicant  or  holder  shall  have 
furnished  a  bond  in  an  amount  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  Commission,  but  in  no  event 
less  than  $50,000  Bonds  shall  be  issued  only 
by  surety  companies  found  acceptable  by  the 
United  States  Dejjartment  of  the  Treasury. 
Sec.  604.  Revocation  of  Licenses. 

(a)  Licenses  of  independent  ocean  freight 
forwarders  shall  be  effective  from  the  date 
of  issue  and  until  suspended  or  revoked  Any 
such  license  may,  upon  application  of  the 
holder,  be  amended  or  revoked.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  or  may,  upon  complaint,  or  on  the 
Commission's  own  Initiative  after  notice  and 
hearing,  be  suspended  or  revoked  for  willful 
failure  to  comply  with  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  with  any  lawful  order,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Any  person  whose  license  has  been 
revoked  with  prejudice  upon  a  finding  of  a 
violation  of  this  Act.  or  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission,  or  any  responsi- 
ble officer,  manager,  or  employee  of  such 
person  whose  actions  have  been  found,  after 
notice  and  hearing,  to  have  contributed  di- 
rectly to  such  violation,  may  not  be  licensed 
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nor  associated  with  a  licensee  In  an  owner- 
ship or  management  capacity,  for  a  period 
of  5  years  after  such  finding  Subsequent  to 
this  5-year  period  applications  for  licenses 
by  such  persons  shall  not  be  approved  unless 


TITLE  VII— EXEMPTIONS 
Sec.  701.  Exemptions  From  Regulation. 

The   Commission   may,   by   order   or   rule, 
exempt  any  class  of  agreements  subject  lo 
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804  shall   be  applicable   to  all  adjudicatory 
proceedings  under  this  title. 

(b)     Failure    or    refusal    by    any   common 
carrier    by    water    in    foreign    commerce   or 
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merce  and.  to  the  extent  It  deems  feasible,     mission  or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurlsdlc-      shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less 
may    require    any    shipper,    consignor,    con-     tlon  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
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nor  associated  with  a  licensee  In  an  owner- 
ship or  management  capacity,  for  a  period 
of  5  years  after  such  finding.  Subsequent  to 
this  5-year  period  applications  for  licenses 
by  such  persons  shall  not  be  approved  unless 
the  Commission  is  satisfied  that  the  person 
win  refrain  from  any  further  activity  in  vio- 
lation of  this  Act,  or  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Commission. 

Sec,   605.   Compbnsation   of   Forwarders   bt 
Carxizxs. 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  a  common  carrier 
by  water  In  foreign  commerce  shall  compen- 
sate an  independent  ocean  freight  forwarder 
In  connection  with  any  cargo  shipment  dis- 
patched on  behalf  of  others  only  when  the 
Independent  ocean  freight  forwarder  Is  li- 
censed and  has  performed  all  of  the  following 
services: 

( 1 »  engaged,  booked,  secured,  reserved,  or 
contracted  directly  with  the  carrier  or  Its 
agent  for  space  aboard  a  vessel  or  confirmed 
the  availability  of  such  space; 

(2)  prepared  and  processed  the  ocean  bill 
of  lading  with  respect  to  such  cargo:  and 

(3)  prepared  and  processed  the  dock  re- 
ceipt or  other  documents  which  are  normally 
the  responsibility  of  the  carrier. 

(b)  A  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign 
commerce  shall  not  pay  compensation  for 
services  described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  more  than  once  on  the  same  cargo 
shipment. 

(c)  No  compensation  for  freight  forward- 
ing services  shall  be  paid  to  or  received  by 
any  person  until  there  is  written  certification 
by  that  person  to  the  common  carrier  by 
water  In  foreign  commerce  that  such  person: 

(1)  Is  licensed  by  the  Commission  as  an 
Independent  ocean  freight  forwarder:    and 

(21  performed  the  services  specified  !n 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  with  respect 
to  such  shipment. 

'dl  A  common  carrier  by  water  In  foreign 
commerce  shall  not  pay  compensation  for 
froiirht  forwarding  services  as  provided  In 
this  section  to  its  aeents  or  any  other  com- 
mnn  carrier  bv  water  or  Its  aeents 

(e)  Every  tariff  of  a  common  carrier  by 
water  In  forelen  commerce  filed  pursuant  to 
section  401  of  this  Act  shall  specify  the  rate 
of  comnensatlon  to  be  paid  licensed  Inde- 
pend<>nt  ocean  freleht  forwarders  who  have 
nrovlrte'l  the  certification  required  under 
subsection  fcl  of  this  section  and  no  such 
comnensatlon  shall  be  oald  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  tariff  provisions. 

(f)  An  Independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warder shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  com- 
pensation from  a  common  carrier  with  re- 
spect to  any  shipment  in  which  such  freight 
forwarder  has  a  beneficial  interest  or  with 
resnect  to  any  shipment  In  which  any  hold- 
Ine  company,  subsidiary,  affiliate  or  asso- 
ciate of  such  frel/ijht  forwarder  or  any  offi- 
cer, director  agent  or  executive  of  such 
freight  forwarder  directly  or  Indirectly  has 
a  beneficial  or  p>ecunlary  Interest. 

Pabt   B — Non-Vessel-Operating    Common 
Carriers 
Sec.  606.  Bonding  Requwemints. 

Every  non-vessel-operatlng  common  car- 
rier located  In  the  United  States,  or  a  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States,  shall 
file  with  the  Commission  simultaneously 
with  the  filing  of  its  tariffs,  a  bond  In  the 
amount  of  $100  000  to  ensure  Us  financial 
responsibility  to  the  users  of  its  services 
Such  bonds  shall  be  issued  onlv  by  a  surety 
company  found  acceptable  bv  the  United 
States  Department  of  the  Treasury  Such 
common  carriers  maintaining  effective  tariffs 
on  file  with  the  Commission  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  file  the  required 


TITLE   VII— EXEMPTIONS 
Sec.  701    Exemptions  From  Regulation. 

The  Commission  may,  by  order  or  rule, 
exempt  any  class  of  agreements  subject  to 
this  Act  or  any  specified  activity  subject  to 
this  Act  from  any  requirement  of  this  Act 
if  the  provisions  of  this  title  are  met. 
Sec.  702.  Criteria  for  Granting  Exemptions. 

A  rule  or  order  of  exemption  may  be  issued 
only  after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing and  only  If  the  Commission  determines 
that  the  exemption  will  not  ( 1 )  substantially 
impair  effective  regulation  by  the  Commis- 
sion. (2)  be  unjustly  discriminatory,  or  r3i 
be  inconsistent  with  the  declaration  of  policy 
or  other  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  703.  Conditions;  Revocation  of  Exemp- 
tions. 

The  Commission  may  attach  any  condi- 
tions to  exemptions  granted  under  this  title, 
and  may  revoke  any  such  exemption  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
TITLE  VTII— COMMISSION  PROCEEDINGS 
SUBPENAS  AND  DISCOVERY:   ENFORCE- 
MENT OP   COMMISSION   ORDERS     PEN- 
ALTIES 

Sec.  801.  Filing  of  Complaints. 

Any  person  may  file  with  the  Commission 
a  sworn  complaint  alleging  a  violation  of 
this  Act  by  a  common  carrier  by  water  in 
foreign  commerce,  shipper,  or  other  person 
subject  to  this  Act,  and  may  seek  repara- 
tion for  any  injury  caused  by  that  violation 
Sec.  802.  Satisfaction  or  Investigation  of 
Complaints. 

The  Commission  shall  furnish  a  copy  of  a 
complaint  filed  pursuant  to  section  801  of 
this  title  to  the  carrier,  shipper,  or  other 
person  named  therein,  who  shall,  within  a 
reasonable  time  specified  by  the  Commission, 
satisfy  the  complaint  or  answer  it  in  writing. 
If  the  complaint  is  not  satisfied,  the  Com- 
mission shall  investigate  it  In  such  manner 
and  by  such  means,  and  make  such  order 
as  it  deems  proper. 

Sec.  803.  Reparation  Upon  Complaint. 

If  the  complaint  is  filed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 801  of  this  title  within  1  year  after  the 
cause  of  action  accrued,  the  Commission  may 
direct  the  payment  of  reparation  to  the  com- 
plainant. 

Sec.  804.  Commission  Investigations  and 
subpenas. 
The  Commission  may,  upon  Its  own  mo- 
tion, Investigate  any  suspected  violation  of 
this  Act  in  the  manner  and  by  the  means  it 
deems  proper.  In  any  such  Investigation  the 
Commission  may,  by  subpena,  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  documents,  and  other  evi- 
dence, in  accordance  with  its  rules  and  regu- 
lations. Attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  documents,  and 
other  evidence  in  response  to  subpena  may 
be  required  at  any  designated  place  Wit- 
nesses shall,  unless  otherwise  prohibited  by 
law.  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age as  provided  by  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

Sec.  805.  Discovery  and  Subpenas  in  Com- 
mission Proceedings. 
(a)  In  adjudicatory  proceedings  under 
this  title,  and  In  any  other  proceeding  in 
which  the  Commission  deems  it  necessary 
and  proper,  depositions,  written  interroga- 
tories, and  discovery  procedure  may  be  util- 
ized by  any  party  under  rules  and  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  Commission  Such  rules 
and  regulations  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, be  in  conformity  with  the  rules  ap- 
plicable In  civil  proceedings  In  the  district 
courts  Of  the  United  States  The  subpena 
powers  vested  in  the  Commission  in  section 


804  shall   be  applicable  to  all  adjudicatory 
proceedings  under  this  title. 

(b)     Failure    or    refusal    by    any    common 
carrier    by    water    In    foreign    commerce   or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act  to  comply 
fully  with  any  subpena  or  duly  Issued  order 
compelling  an   answer  to   interrogatories  or 
to  designate  questions  propounded  by  depo- 
sition or  compelling  production  of  documents 
in  connection  with  any  adjudicatory  proceed- 
ing conducted  pursuant  to  this  title,  shall 
authorize   the    Commission.    In    addition    to 
any  other  authority  granted  to  It  by  section 
812  of  this  title  or  other  provisions  of  this 
Act.  to  suspend  after  appropriate  notice  and 
opportunity   for   hearing,    any   or  all   tariffs 
filed  with  the  Commission  by  or  on  behalf  of 
such  common  carrier  or  such  other  person. 
or,  in  the  case  of  conference  tariffs,  any  or 
all  rights  of  such  common  carrier  to  utilize 
such  tariffs  until  a  full  response  has  been 
given  to  the  pertinent  deposition.  Interroga- 
tory, production  request  or  motion,  or  sub- 
pena.  During  any  period   of  suspension  or- 
dered pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Com- 
mission  may    reject    any    new   tariff   matter 
which   is  filed   to   replace  In   whole  or  part 
that  which   has  been  suspended.   Any  tariff 
suspension    order    issued    pursuant    to    this 
subsection  shall   be   immediately  submitted 
to   the   President   who  may.  within   10  days 
after  receiving  It.  disapprove  such   order  If 
the  President   finds  that  disapproval   Is  re- 
quired for  reasons  of  the  national  defense  or 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  Any 
common   carrier   by   water   In    foreign   com- 
merce or  other  person  whose  tariffs  or  rights 
of  use  thereof  have  been  suspended  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  and  who  accepts  or  handles 
cargo  for  transportation  during  the  suspen- 
sion   period,    which    cargo    otherwise    would 
have  been  governed  by  the  provi.slons  of  the 
suspended  tariffs,  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than 
$50,000   for   each   shipment   so   accepted   or 
handled. 

(c)  If.  In  falling  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  a  subpena  or  discovery  order  Issued  tin- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  com- 
mon carrier  by  water  In  foreign  commerce 
or  other  person  alleges  documents  or  Infor- 
mation are  located  in  a  foreign  country  and 
cannot  be  produced  because  of  the  laws  of 
that  country,  the  Commission,  upon  order- 
ing the  suspension  of  tariffs  or  use  thereof 
by  such  common  carrier  or  other  person, 
shall  also  notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
such  failure  to  comply  and  of  the  allegation 
relating  to  foreign  laws.  Upon  receiving  such 
notification,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
promptly  consult  with  the  government  of  the 
nation  within  which  the  documents  or  in- 
formation are  alleged  to  be  located  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  Commission  In  ob- 
taining the  documents  or  Information  sought 
Sec.  806.  Filing  of  Periodic  or  Special 
Reports. 
(a)  The  Commission  may.  by  order,  require 
any  common  carrier  by  water  in  foreign  com- 
merce, shipper,  consignee,  or  other  person 
subject  to  this  Act.  or  any  officer,  receiver, 
trustee.  lessee,  agent,  or  employee  thereof,  to 
file  with  it  any  periodic  or  special  report,  or 
any  account,  record,  rate,  or  charge,  or  any 
memorandum  of  any  facts  and  transactions 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  such  carrier  or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act.  The  Com- 
mission may  prescribe  the  form  and  manner 
in  which  such  reports  shall  be  made  and  may 
require  specific  and  complete  answers  to 
questions  upon  which  It  may  deem  informa- 
tion to  be  necessary,  or  the  creation  of  mem- 
orandums or  reports  concerning  transactions, 
facts,  or  practices  In  connection  with  which 
documents  may  not  already  exist. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  require  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  every  vessel  operating 
common  carrier  by  water  in   foreign  com- 
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merce  and.  to  the  extent  it  deems  feasible. 
may  require  any  shipper,  consignor,  con- 
signee, forwarder,  broker,  other  carrier  or 
other  person  subject  to  this  Act.  to  file  a 
periodic,  written  certification  under  oath 
with  the  Commission  attesting  to — 

il)  a  policy  prohibiting  the  payment,  so- 
licitation, or  receipt  of  any  rebate  which  is 
unlawful   under  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  fact  that  such  policy  has  been  pro- 
mulgated recently  to  each  owner,  officer,  em- 
ployee, and  agent  thereof; 

(3)  the  details  of  the  efforts  made,  within 
the  company  or  otherwise,  to  prevent  or  cor- 
rect illegal  rebating;  and 

(4)  a  policy  of  providing  full  cooperation 
to  the  Commission  in  Us  investigation  of  Ille- 
gal rebating  or  refunds  In  United  States  for- 
eign trades;  and  In  Its  efforts  to  end  such 
Illegal  practices 

(c)  Whoever  falls  to  file  any  report,  ac- 
count, record,  rate,  charge,  or  memorandum 
required  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  for  each  day  of  default. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  civil  penalty  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  who- 
ever falls  to  file  any  report,  account,  record, 
rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  required  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  sanctions  as  provided  by  subsection  805 
(b)  of  this  Act  for  failure  to  comply  with 
subpenas  or  discovery  orders. 

(e)  Whoever  willfully  falsifies,  destroys, 
mutilates,  or  alters  any  report,  account,  rec- 
ord, rate,  charge,  or  memorandum  required 
pursuant  to  this  section,  or  willfully  files  a 
false  report,  account,  record,  rate,  charge,  or 
memorandum  required  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
less  than  $5,000,  nor  more  than  $25,000. 
Sec.  807.  Issuance  of  Orders. 

Orders  of  the  Commission  relating  to  any 
violation  of  this  Act  or  of  any  Commission 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to  It  shall 
be  made  only  after  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, and  upon  a  sworn  complaint  or  in  pro- 
ceedings Instituted  on  the  Commission's  own 
motion. 

Sec.  808.  Bi:pop.t  of  Commission  Investiga- 
tions. 

The  Commission  shall  Issue  and  furnish 
to  all  parties  a  written  report  of  every  in- 
vestigation made  under  this  Act  In  which  a 
hearing  has  been  held.  Such  report  shall 
state  Us  conclusions,  decision,  and  order. 
and,  if  reparation  is  awarded,  the  findings  of 
fact  on  which  the  award  Is  made. 
Sec  809  Evidentiary  Competence  of  Com- 
mission Reports. 
The  Commission  may  publish  reports  of 
Commission  investigations  In  the  form  best 
adapted  for  public  Information  and  use.  and 
such  publications  shall,  without  further 
proof  or  authentication,  be  competent  evi- 
dence of  such  reports  In  all  courts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  States,  territories,  and 
possessions  thereof. 

Sec.  810.  Reversal  or  Modification  of  Com- 
mission Orders. 
The  Commission  may  reverse,  suspend,  or 
modify  any  of  Us  orders  In  any  manner  that 
it   deems   proper.   Upon   application    of   any 
party  to  a  proceeding,  the  Commission  may 
reconsider  its  decision,  order,  or  any  matter 
determined  therein,  but  no  such  application 
for  or  granting  of  reconsideration  shall,  ex- 
cept by  special  order  of  the  Commission,  op- 
erate, as  a  stay  of  such  order. 
Sec.  811.  Effective   Period   of   Commission 
Orders. 
All  orders  of  the  Commission  made  under 
this  Act  shall  continue  In  force  for  the  period 
of  time  specified  in  the  order,  or  until  sus- 
pended, modified,  or  set  aside  bv  the  Com- 


mission or  by  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion 

Sec.  812.  Enforcement  of  Orders. 

In  the  case  of  violation  of  any  order  of  the 
Commission,  other  than  for  the  payment 
of  reparation,  or  in  case  of  a  failure  by  a 
person  to  comply  fully  with  any  subpena 
Issued  by  the  Commission,  the  Commission, 
any  party  injured  by  the  violation,  or  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  may 
seek  enforcement  in  any  United  States  dis- 
trict court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  par- 
ties, and  if.  after  hcarlntr.  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  order  was  properly  made 
and  duly  Issued,  it  shall  enforce  the  order 
by  an  appropriate  Injunction  or  other 
process,  mandatory  or  otherwise. 
Sec.  813.  Enforcement  of  Orders  roa  the 
Payment  of   Reparation. 

(a)  In  the  case  of  violation  of  any  order 
of  the  Commission  for  the  payment  of  repa- 
ration, the  person  to  whom  such  award  was 
made  may  seek  enforcement  of  such  order 
in  any  United  States  district  court  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  parties. 

(b)  In  any  United  States  district  court,  the 
findings  and  order  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts  stated, 
and  the  petitioner  shall  not  be  liable  for 
costs,  nor  for  the  costs  of  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  proceedings  unless  they  accrue 
upon  the  petitioner's  appeal.  A  petitioner  in 
a  United  States  district  court  who  prevails, 
shall  be  allowed  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee, 
to  be  assessed  and  collected  as  part  of  the 
costs  of  the  suit. 

ic)  All  parties  in  whose  favor  the  Commis- 
sion has  made  an  award  of  reparation  by  a 
single  order  my  be  Joined  as  plaintiffs,  and 
all  parties  against  whom  such  award  has  been 
made  by  a  single  order  may  be  Joined  as 
defendants,  in  a  single  unit  In  any  district 
in  which  any  one  such  plaintiff  could  main- 
tain a  suit  against  any  one  such  defendant. 
Service  of  process  against  any  such  defendant 
not  found  in  that  district  may  be  made  In 
any  district  in  which  is  located  any  office  of. 
or  point  of  call  on  a  regular  route  operated 
by,  such  defendant.  Judgment  may  be  en- 
tered in  favor  of  any  plaintiff  against  de- 
fendant liable  to   that  plaintiff. 

(d)  No  action  seeking  enforcement  of  any 
order  for  the  payment  of  reparation  may  be 
filed  later  than  1  year  from  the  date  of  the 
order 

Sec.  814.  Altthority  to  Seek  Injunction. 

Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sion any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  (1) 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or 
order  Issued  thereunder,  and  (2)  would  result 
in  substantial  detriment  to  the  foreign  ocean 
commerce  of  the  United  States  or  would  ir- 
reparably injure  a  common  carrier  by  water 
or  other  person  subject  to  this  Act,  the  Com- 
mission may  make  application  to  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or 
for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with  such 
provision  or  regulation  Upon  a  showing  that 
the  Commission  has  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  such  a  violation  has  been  or  is 
about  to  be  committed,  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  or  restraining  order 
which  the  court  deems  Just  and  proper  shall 
be  granted  without  bond,  notwithstanding 
r.ny  other  provision  of  law. 
Sec.  815.  Resident  Agent. 

Each  common  carrier  by  water  and  other 
per-son  subject  to  this  Act  shall  maintain  a 
resident  agent  in  the  United  States  for  pur- 
pose of  service  of  process 
Sec    816    General  Penalty. 

Whoever  violates  any  provision  of  this  Act, 
except  where  a  different  penalty  Is  provided. 


shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  less 
than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $25,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

Sec.  817.  Penalty  fob  Violation  op  Bttlb  or 
Order. 

Whoever  violates  any  order,  rule,  or  regu- 
lation of  the  Commission  shall,  except  where 
a  different  penalty  is  provided,  be  subject  to 
c.  civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000  nor 
more  than  $5,000  for  each  day  such  violation 
exists. 

Sec.  818.  Criminal  Conspiracy  Limitations. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  fine  or  other  punishment  shall  be 
Imposed  on  any  person  for  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  violate  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  to  defraud  the  Commission  by  conceal- 
ment of  any  such  violation. 
Sec.  819.  Authority  To  Assess  or  Compro- 
mise CrviL  I*enalties 

(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  or  compromise  all  civil  penalties 
provided  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  civil  penalty  provided  in  this  Act 
shall  be  assessed  only  after  a  formal  pro- 
ceeding under  section  804  of  this  title.  No 
such  proceeding  shall  be  commenced  later 
than  5  years  from  the  date  when  the  vio- 
lation occurred.  In  determining  whether  to 
commence  a  proceeding  to  assess  penalties 
under  this  Act  and  In  adjudicating  the  level 
of  such  penalties,  the  Commission  shall  not 
be  Influenced  by  the  nationality  of  the  per- 
son nor  the  flag  of  the  vessel  Involved  In 
the  violations. 

TITLE  IX— INTERGOVERNMENTAL   MARI- 
TIME AGREEMENTS 
Sec.  901.  Criteria  for  Agreements. 

(a)  No  Intergovernmental  maritime  agree- 
ment which  provides  or  limits  access  to  cargo 
in  the  foreign  commerce  or  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  entered  into  by 
the  United  States  Government,  unless  such 
agreement  satisfies  the  following  criteria: 

( 1 )  membership  and  participation  are  open 
at  all  times,  and  without  unreasonable  de- 
lays, to  all  United  States-flag  carriers  apply- 
ing to  serve  the  trade; 

(2)  membership  and  participation  are  open 
at  all  times,  and  without  unreasonable  de- 
lays, to  all  reciprocal  carriers  applying  to 
serve  the  trade,  unless  the  reciprocal  nation 
elects  to  limit  the  participation  of  its  na- 
tional carriers; 

(3)  the  collective  share  of  the  Unlt«d 
States-flag  carriers  Is  not  less  than  the  col- 
lective share  of  the  reciprocal  carriers; 

(4)  there  is  full  and  free  competition 
among  United  States-flag  carrier  memt>ers  of 
the  agreement  for  liner  cargo  within  the 
United  States  share  if  the  United  States-flag 
carrier  members,  including  any  newly  ad- 
mitted member,  are  not  in  unanimous  com- 
mercial agreement  as  to  negotiated  sub- 
shares; 

(5)  all  common  carriers  by  water  in  for- 
eign commerce  participating  in  the  trade 
shall  be  subject  to  effective  neutral  body 
policing; 

(6)  there  are  no  provisions  In  the  agree- 
ment and  no  requirements  of  the  reciprocal 
nation,  which  discriminate  against,  or  limit 
entry  by.  or  unreasonably  Inhibit  or  restrict 
operations  of,  any  United  States-fiag  carrier 
beyond  limitations  permitted  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  through  (e)  of  this  section:  and 

(7)  there  are  no  provisions  in  the  agree- 
ment and  no  requirements  of  the  reciprocal 
nation  that  are  unjustly  discriminatory  to 
United  States  shippers,  exporters.  Importers, 
or  ports  or  between  exporters  from  the 
United  States  and  their  foreign  competitors 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (a)(4) 
through  (a)  (7)  of  this  section  shall  not  ap- 
ply   to   Intergovernmental    maritime    agree- 
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ments  which  cover  the  trades  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  had  in 


TITLE   X— CONFORMING   AMENDMENTS; 

REPEALS 
Sec.  1001.  Conforming  Amendments  to  the 


Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920: 


19  . 
20 


46  U5.C.  867 
46  use.  812 
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the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaU  not  ob- 
ject, this  reservation  is  to  advise  the 
maiority  leader  that  the  nominee  iden- 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


and  environmental  protection  had  to  be 
carefully  measured   The  conferees  have 
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ments  which  cover  the  trades  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Hemisphere  na- 
tions with  which  the  United  States  had  in 
force  on  May  1.  1979,  a  Memorandum  of  Un- 
derstanding or  a  Memorandum  of  Consulta- 
tion concerning  the  maritime  trades  between 
that  nation  and  the  Unlt:!d  States 
Sec   902.  Maritime  Industry  Advisory  Com- 

MITTXE. 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  estab- 
lish a  Maritime  Industry  Advisory  Commit- 
tee   (hereinafter   referred   to   as   the   "Com- 
mittee) to  advise  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  the  negotiation  and  Implementation 
of  Intergovernmental   maritime  agreements 
The  Committee  shall  consist  of  at  least  nine 
members  as  follows;  five  members  who  have 
been   nominated   by  United  States-flag  car- 
riers; one  member  from  an  organization  that 
represents    United    States   shipboard    labor 
one  member  who  is  a  United  States  Importer 
one  member  who  is  a  United  States  exporter, 
and  one   member   who  represents  a  United 
States  port    The  Committee  shall  designate 
one  of  its  members  as  Chairman. 

lb)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  seek 
and  give  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  and  views  of  the  Commit- 
tee throughout  the  process  of  negotiating  any 
Intergovernmental  maritime  agreement. 

ic)  The  Committee  shall  meet,  at  least 
quarterly,  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman,  and 
shall  submit,  at  least  annually  a  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  containing  Its 
recommendations  and  views  on  intergovern- 
mental maritime  agreements  In  force  or 
which  may  be  under  consideration. 

(d)  The  Committee  may  designate  at  least 
one  representative  to  be  a  fully  accredited 
member  of  each  delegation  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  any  international  con- 
ference or  meeting  at  which  an  Intergovern- 
mental maritime  agreement  Is  to  be  nego- 
tiated or  considered 

(e)  No  funds  may  be  expended  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  other  than 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  vears  commenc- 
ing after  September  30.  1980 

S«c.  903.  Negotiation  of  Intergovernmental 
Maritime  Agreements 

(a)  Whenever  national  policies  of  other 
nations  might  operate  to  exclude  or  other- 
wise discriminate  against  United  States-flag 
operators  in  reciprocal  trades  with  the  United 
States.  Intergovernmental  maritime  agree- 
ments shall  be  presumed  to  be  In  further- 
ance of  the  declaration  of  poUcv  set  forth  In 
section  101  of  this  Act.  The  United  States 
Government  shall,  therefore,  undertake  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  such  agreements 
where  circumstances  warrant.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  as  head  of  the  lead  agency  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Stite 
shall  be  responsible  for  negotiating  and  con- 
cluding such  aigreements. 

(b)  Negotiation  and  conclusion  of  Inter- 
governmental maritime  agreements  shall  to 
the  extent  practicable,  further  the  opportu- 
nity of  United  States-flag  carriers  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  reciprocal  nation's  trades  with 
OTuntrtes  other  than  the  United  States  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  be  authorized  to 
restrict  or  ban  participation  of  national  car- 
riers of  nations  which  fall  to  assure  United 
r^ TTI  "^  carriers  equivalent  participation 

tV^tl  ""^T"  1™*^"  "^^^  countries  other 
than  the  United  States. 

Smc.  904.  Relationship  to  Other  Laws 

n,r^l!"°^  '^  ^^^  ""'^  *h»"  supersede  the 
m!^!  A%°',o^'°°  ^'  °f  *he  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  US  C.  1241);  the  Mill- 
s'^TL^"*""""'""  Act  '10  US.C. 
^inV  L^^^^^  Resolution  Numbered  17 
S^VM^ty^thlrd    Congress    (48    Stat.    500).    « 


TITLE   X— CONPORMINO   AMENDMENTS; 

REPEALS 
Sec.  1001.  Contorming  Amendments  to  the 
Shipping  Act.   1916. 
(a)  Section  1  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916  (39 
Stat.  728;  46  US.C.  801)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"That  when  used  In  this  Act: 

"The  term  'board  or  Commission"  means 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  as  estab- 
lished by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7  of  1961. 
"The  term  'carrying  on  the  business  of 
forwarding"  means  the  dispatching  of  ship- 
ments by  any  person  on  behalf  of  others,  by 
oceangoing  common  carriers  In  commerce 
from  the  United  States,  Us  territories,  or  pos- 
sessions to  foreign  countries,  or  between  such 
territories  and  possessions,  and  handling  the 
formalities  Incident  to  such  shipments. 

"The  term  'common  carrier  by  water' 
means  a  person  whether  or  not  actually  op- 
erating a  vessel,  who  holds  himself  out  to 
engage  In  water  transportation  for  hire  as 
a  public  employment  and  undertakes  to  carry 
for  shippers  Indifferently,  but  does  not  In- 
clude one  who  holds  himself  out  to  engage  In 
transportation  by  ferryboat  or  oceantramp. 

"The  term  'domestic  offshore  commerce' 
means  ocean  commerce  between  the  con- 
tiguous United  States  and  any  of  the  follow- 
ing places  or  between  or  among  any  of  the 
following  places: 
"(1)  Alaska; 
"(2)   Hawaii; 

"(3)   Commonwealth     of     the     Northern 
Marianas; 
"  (4)  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico; 
"(5)   American  Samoa; 
"(6)   Guam: 

"(7)   United  States  Virgin  Islands;  and 
"(8)   Other  United  States   territories   and 
possessions. 

"The  term  "independent  ocean  freight 
forwarder"  means  a  person  carrylne  on  the 
business  of  forwarding  for  a  consideration 
who  is  not  a  shipper  or  consignee  or  a  seller 
or  purchaser  of  shloments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, nor  has  any  beneficial  Interest  therein. 
nor  directly  or  Indirectly  controls  or  Is  con- 
trolled by  a  shipper  or  consignee  or  by  any 
person  having  such  beneficial  Interest. 

"The  term  'other  person  sublect  to  this 
Act'  means  anv  person  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  freight  forwarding  or  furnishing 
wharf,  dock,  warehouse,  or  other  terminal 
facilities  In  connection  with  a  common  car- 
rier by  water  In  domestic  offshore  commerce. 
"TTie  term  'person"  Includes  Individuals, 
corporations,  comnanles,  a.ssoclatloins,  firms, 
oartnershlps,  societies,  joint  stock  com- 
panies, and  the  Government  or  any  govern- 
mental agency  of  the  United  State<;  a  State 
territory,  or  possession  thereof  or  of  any 
foreign  country. 

"The  term  'United  States'  Includes  the 
District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Sections  18(a),  19  and  20  of  the  Shln- 
plng  Act.  1916  (46  US  C  817(8),  818,  and 
819),  are  amended  by  strlklne  the  word  "In- 
terstate" each  time  It  apryears  and  sxibstl- 
tutlng  the  words  "domestic  offshore" 

<0  The  title  of  the  Sh'Dping  Act,  1916. 
'39  Stat.  728)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "An  Act  to  regulate  the  domestic 
offshore  commerce  of  the  United 
States.", 

Sec,  1002.  Table  of  Repealed  Sections. 

(a)  The  laws  specified  In  the  following 
table  are  repealed: 

ShloplngAct.  1916: 

'*a 46U.S.C.  813 

14b    46  use  813a 

18(b)    46  use  817(b) 

26    46  use.  825 

<3 - 4« XTS.C.  841ft 


Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920: 

19 46  use.  887 

20    46  use.  812 

Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936: 

208 46U.S.C.1118 

212(e) 46  use.  1122(e) 

214    46U.S.e.  1124 

(b)  Repeal  of  the  laws  set  forth  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  affect 
any  rights  and  duties  that  matured,  pen- 
alties that  were  incurred  or  proceedings  that 
were  commenced  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 
Sec.    1003.   Laws  Relating  to  the  Domestic 

Offshore     Commerce     of     the 

United  States. 

(a)  The  Shipping  Act.  1916.  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  3.  and  all  references 
thereto,  as  section  4  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  after  section  2: 

"Sec,  3.  Commencing  with  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  section,  the  provisions  of 
sections.  4,  14.  15,  16.  17,  18,  20.  21.  22.  23.  24. 
25,  27,  29,  30,  31.  32.  33,  34.  35,  and  44  of  thl.s 
Act  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only  to  the 
domestic  offshore  commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  in  section  1  of  this  Act. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured. 
penalties  that  were  Incurred,  or  proceedings 
that  were  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  section.". 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920  (46  use.  867)  Is  amended  by  designat- 
ing the  existing  language  as  subsection  (a) 
and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Commencing  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subection.  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only  to  the 
domestic  offshore  commerce  of  the  United 
States  as  defined  In  section  1  of  the  Ship- 
ping Act,  1916  (46  use.  801),  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  affect 
any  rights  or  duties  that  matured,  penalties 
that  were  Incurred,  or  proceedings  that  were 
commenced  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,". 

(c)  Section  205  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936  (46  use,  1115)  Is  amended  by 
designating  the  existing  language  as  sub- 
jection (ai  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Commencing  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  only 
to  the  domestic  offshore  commerce  of  the 
United  States  as  defined  in  section  1  of  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  (46  U.S.C.  801).  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
affect  any  rights  or  duties  that  matured, 
penalties  that  were  Incurred,  or  proceedings 
that  were  commenced  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subsection", 

(d)  Section  18(c)  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916  (46  use.  817(c)),  and  all  references 
thereto,  Is  redesignated  as  section  18(b). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wa« 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  only  of  considering  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Gary  Blakeley. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
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the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaD  not  ob- 
ject, this  reservation  is  to  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  the  nominee  iden- 
tified by  him  is  cleared  on  our  calendar 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  its  consider- 
ation and  confirmation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 


FOUR  CORNERS  REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Gary  Blakeley.  of  New 
Mexico,  to  be  a  Federal  cochairman  of 
the  Four  Comers  Regional  Commission. 
•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  the  full  Senate 
is  considering  the  nomination  of  Gary 
Blakeley  as  Federal  Cochairman  of  the 
Four  Comers  Regional  Commission. 

Mr.  Blakeley's  profes'^ional  service 
coupled  with  his  numerous  civic  respon- 
sibilities make  him  well-suited  for  this 
position.  He  is  the  former  director  of  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  Department  of  En- 
ergy and  Minerals,  was  the  New  Mexico 
Public  Service  Commissioner  from  1975 
to  1979.  and  was  the  director  of  govern- 
mental affairs  for  the  Albuquerque 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  1972  to  1975. 

I  have  talked  at  some  length  with  Mr. 
Blakeley  about  the  role  of  the  regional 
commissions,  and  I  think  we  can  expect 
some  very  exciting  activities  within 
Four  Comers.  Mr.  Blakeley  has  carefully 
examined  past  activities  of  the  Com- 
mission and  is  up-to-snufT  on  actions 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  reauthorizing 
the  regional  commissions. 

But,  Mr.  President,  perhaps  the  best 
qualification  of  Mr.  Blakeley  is  that  he 
was  born,  raised,  and  educated  in  that 
great  State  of  New  Mexico.  I  am  sure 
that  you  recognize  the  importance  of  his 
background  that  allows  him  to  be  par- 
ticularly responsive  to  the  concerns  of 
the  Four  Corner  States. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress Mr,  Blakeley's  nomination.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of 
the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF 
INTELLIGENCrE  BILL 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
the  Intelligence  Committee  has  reported 
to  the  Senate  S.  2597,  a  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  other  intelligence  ac- 
tivities for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Section  3(b>  of  Senate  Resolution  400. 
which  established  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  provides  that 
if  that  committee  reports  legislation  con- 
taining any  matter  otherwise  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  standing  committee, 
that  bill  may.  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  that  standing  com-nittee.  be 
referred  to  it  for  consideration  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

Mr.  President,  since  this  bill  contains 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  it  falls  within  the  long- 
standing jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  On  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Stennis.  I  therefore  request  that  the 
bill  be  referred  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  30  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  MOBILIZATION  BOARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  conferees  on  the  Energy  Mo- 
bilization Board  bill  broke  the  deadlock 
which  had  tied  up  the  conference  and 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which  will  speed 
the  legislation  to  rapid  final  passage.  I 
congratulate  the  conferees  on  this  break- 
through. Creation  of  the  Energy  Mobi- 
lization Board  is  one  of  the  three  pillars 
on  which  our  national  drive  to  achieve 
energy  security  rests.  This  legislation  will 
allow  the  construction  of  priority  energy 
projects,  such  as  refineries,  pipelines, 
svnfuels  plants  and  coal-burning  power- 
plants,  to  be  expedited.  It  is  critical  that 
we  begin  to  untangle  the  regulatory  maze 
if  we  are  to  make  better  use  of  our  owti 
plentiful  energy  resources. 

This  legislation  presented  highly  com- 
plex and  controversial  legal  issues.  In 
particular,  the  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  whether  or  not 
to  waive  substantive  provisions  of  Fed- 
eral law  was  most  difficult  to  resolve. 
Each  position  had  merit  and  the  bal- 
ance between  this  Nation's  energy  needs 


and  environmental  protection  had  to  be 
carefully  measured  The  conferees  have 
agreed  on  a  bill  which  will  give  the  En- 
ergy Mobilization  Board  broad  powers  to 
speed  key  energy  projects,  while  retain- 
ing, under  most  circumstances,  environ- 
mental safeguards.  This  is  the  type  of 
compromise  which  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  our  Nation's  future. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference report  will  be  completed  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  allowing  this  meas- 
ure to  come  before  the  Senate  for  final 
approval  within  the  next  few  days.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  act  expeditiously 
on  this  matter.  They  will  take  a  great 
step  toward  energy  security  by  final 
passage  of  this  legislation. 


ORDER  FOR  REC:'ESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of   11    o'clcx-k   tomorrow   morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
UNTIL  10  AM  MONDAY.  APRIL  28. 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
on  tomorrow  it  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  am.  on  Monday 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomor- 
row moming  at  11  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:52 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday, 
April  25.  1980.  at  11  ajn. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  24.  1980: 

PotJR   Corners   Regional   Commission 

Gary  Blakeley,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be  Fed- 
eral Cochairman  of  the  Four  Comers  Re- 
gional  Commission, 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  reouests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  oommlttee  of  the 
Senate. 
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tinguished  reputation  as  a  theologian,    diction,  and  nuclear  proliferation.  He  is     sive  corporate  profits.  It  is  not  applied  to 
administrator,     author,     scholar,     and    the  spiritual  and  cultural  leader  of  nearly     corporate  profits,  but  to  production. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Bishop  Mesrob  Ashjian,  prelate  of  the 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of  America, 
New  York.  N.Y..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer : 

Heavenly  Father  reveal  Thy  infinite 
and  loving  sp)rit  to  this  august  body 
that  they  may  be  ennobled  in  their 
constant  quest  for  peace,  freedom,  and 
justice  for  all  mankind. 

In  Thy  unbounded  kindness,  remem- 
ber the  souls  of  the  1.500,000  Armenians 
who  perished  in  the  holocaust  of  April 
24,  1915.  Today,  we  offer  to  Thee  our 
Armenian  martyrs  as  an  act  of  redemp- 
tion for  all  mankind. 

Grant,  Almighty  God.  courage  and 
forbearance  to  this  great  Nation  that  it 
may  forever  remain  a  shining  beacon 
of  justice  and  freedom. 

Grant  us  wisdom,  that  we  may.  at  all 
times,  think,  speak,  and  do  before  Thee 
that  which  is  good  in  Thy  sight  and  walk 
together  on  the  path  of  peace  amidst  all 
the  glories  of  Thy  creation.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJl.  4197  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1989  with  respect 
to  recycled  wool. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  414.  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code:  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  patent  procedure  for  small  businesses 
and  nonprofit  orsranlzatlons:  to  create  a 
consistent  policy  and  procedure  concerning 
patentability  of  Inventions  made  with  Fed- 
eral assistance:  and  for  other  related 
purpoaes. 


REMARKS  OP  MR.  D.\NIELSON,  OF 
CALIFORNIA.  REGARDING  HIS 
GRACE,  BISHOP  MESROB  ASHJIAN 
GUEST  CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  U.S. 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
THURSDAY.  APRIL  24,  1980 

'Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  distinct  honor  and  personal  privilege 
for  me  today  to  be  the  congressional 
sponsor  of  our  guest  chaplain.  His  Grace. 
Bishop  Mesrob  Ashjian,  prelate  of  the 
eastern  prelacy  of  the  Armenian  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  America.  Rarely  has  such 
a  young  man  been  given  such  high  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  ministry  of  a  great 
church. 

Bom  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  in  1941, 
Bishop  Ashjian  received  his  primary 
education  at  St.  Nishan  School  after 
which  he  entered  the  Armenian  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Antelias.  He  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1961.  and  served  as  as- 
sistant to  the  vice  dean  of  the  seminary 
for  1  year. 

After  attending  courses  at  the  Ecumen- 
ical Institute  at  Bossey.  Switzerland, 
and  the  International  Study  Fellowship 
on  the  University  Ministry  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  Princeton.  N.J.. 
Bishop  Ashjian  was  assigned  the  duties 
of  teacher  at  Karen  Jeppe  College,  and 
preacher  at  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator 
Church,  both  in  Aleppo.  Syria.  In  1966-68 
His  Grace  served  as  principal  of  the 
Mardikian  School  in  Antelias.  Lebanon. 
During  1968-70  he  served  as  dean  of  the 
Antelias  Theological  Seminarj-  During 
this  span  of  years  he  v;as  a  member  of 
various  local  and  international  commit- 
tees and  attended  ecumenical  and  youth 
conferences  in  Ratwick,  Sweden;  Paris, 
Grenoble,  France;  Geneva,  Nyon,  Swit- 
zerland; Accra,  Ghana. 

In  1970  he  came  to  the  United  States 
for  more  advanced  theological  studies, 
and  in  1971  received  the  master  of  the- 
ology (Th.  M.I  degree  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary.  His  thesis  on  St. 
Nerses  of  Lambron,  includes  the  English 
translation  of  the  celebrated  Synodal 
Discourse  of  the  highly  ecumenically 
minded  Armenian  Church  of  the  12th 
century. 

While  a  doctoral  candidate  at  the 
Princeton  Seminary.  His  Grace  was 
elected  prelate  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Ar- 
menians in  Iran  and  India,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  for  almost  4  years.  In 
addition  to  his  duties  as  head  of  this  his- 
torical and  widespread  dioce.se.  he  pub- 
lished several  albums  and  books,  encour- 
aged the  cultural  life  of  the  community. 
and  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  so- 
cial needs  of  the  diocese. 

While  prelate  in  Iran,  he  personally 
acquainted  many  international  leaders 
who  visited  the  American  Cathedral  and 
Museum  with  the  Armenian  Church  and 
nation. 

Recently  he  published  an  extensive  vol- 
ume on  the  19th-century  Armenian  his- 
torian and  poet.  Mesrob  Taliatine,  re- 
ceiving wide  acclaim  in  the  Armenian 
press  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

On  December  10.  1977.  His  Grace  was 
elected  prelate  of  the  eastern  prelacy  of 
the  Eastern  United  States  and  Canada, 


Bi.shop  Ashjian  arrived  here  on  January 
3.  1978.  to  assume  full  responsibihties  as 
prelate,  a  position  for  which  he  is  emi- 
nently well  prepared.  His  dedication  to 
the  church  and  his  experience  with  var- 
ious Armenian  communities  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  world,  have  helped  him  to 
successfully  meet  this  challenge  of 
leadership. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  contact 
with  the  modern  world.  His  Grace  has 
participated  in  such  significant  world 
events  as  the  SALT  II  at  the  White 
House:  the  Conference  on  Nuclear  War; 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Religious 
and  Lay  Leader.s  on  the  Impact  of  Alco- 
hol and  Other  Drugs  on  Contemporary 
Life. 

Affirming  his  position  as  a  Christian 
leader,  he  has  stroncly  voiced  support  of 
the  plight  of  the  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees from  the  halls  of  the  U.N.  to  the 
.'\rmenian  community  radio  and  press. 

We  thank  His  Grace  for  his  prayer  and 
guidance  today. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  D.ANIELSON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachu.setts. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  statement  and  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 


ARMENIAN  BISHOP   MESROB 
ASHJIAN 

'Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.! 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  George  Danielson.  of 
California,  in  welcoming  Bishop  Mesrob 
Ashjian  today.  On  behalf  of  my  constit- 
uents from  the  11th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois,  many  of  whom  are  of 
Armenian  descent,  I  know  how  happy 
they  are  that  Bishop  Ashiian,  nrelate  of 
the  eastern  prelacy  of  the  Armenian 
Church  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  delivered  the  invocation  today. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  Bishop  Ash- 
.lian  offered  the  opening  prayer  on  this 
date  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  for 
today  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of  the 
genocide  in  1915  by  the  Turks  of  ahnost 
2  million  Armenians,  Bishop  Ashjian's 
parents  were  born  in  the  city  of  Havav, 
in  the  State  of  Palou,  in  the  heart  of  the 
area  where  the  worst  of  the  massacres 
took  place.  The  distinguished  bishop,  like 
almost  every  Armenian  surviving  today, 
has  not  been  left  untouched  by  this  1st 
ganocide  of  the  20th  century. 

Prior  to  assuming  his  present  respon- 
sibility as  prelate  of  the  eastern  prelacy. 
Bishop  Ashjian  had  established  a  dis- 
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tinguished  reputation  as  a  theologian, 
administrator,  author,  scholar,  and 
teacher.  He  has  held  numerous  positions 
of  great  responsibility  within  the  Arme- 
nian Church,  as  well  as  in  worldwide 
ecumenical  movements. 

The  Armenian  Church  has  been  instru- 
mental in  holding  the  Armenian  people 
together  and  in  preserving  their  national 
identity  despite  centuries  of  invasion  by 
more  powerful  neighboring  countries.  In 
that  inspired  tradition.  Bishop  Ashjian 
is  ably  carrying  out  his  responsibihties 
as  a  spiritual  leader  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  Bishop 
Ashjian  for  being  with  us  and  for  dehv- 
ering  the  invocation  today.  I  also  want  to 
add  that  the  sad  fate  of  those  innocent 
victims  of  the  Armenian  holocaust  are 
very  much  in  mind  today  as  we  pay  trib- 
ute to  their  blessed  memory  and 
martyrdom. 


ARMENIAN    BISHOP    MESROB 
ASHJIAN 

(Mr.  GREEN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted today  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
welcoming  to  the  House  a  distinguished 
religious  leader  from  New  York,  his 
grace.  Bishop  Mesrob  Ashjian.  His  Grace 
is  prelate  cf  the  eastern  prelacy  of  the 
Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of  America. 
We  are  honored  to  have  him  this  morn- 
ing as  our  guest  chaplain.  I  might  add 
that  this  evening  I  expect  to  join  his 
grace  and  members  of  the  New  York  Ar- 
menian community  in  a  solemn  com- 
memoration in  New  York  City  of  the 
65th  anniversary  of  those  tragic  events 
in  which  three  quarters  of  the  Armenian 
nation  was  martvred  because  of  its  na- 
tionality and  its  faith. 

I  think  it  is  very  aopropriate  that  his 
grace  is  our  guest  chaplain  for  today, 
and  I  think  that  the  events  of  that  tragic 
past  should  be  on  our  consciousness  as  we 
proceed  about  the  business  of  the  House 
today. 


BISHOP  MESROB  ASHJIAN.  GUEST 
CHAPLAIN  OF  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

(Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  George 
Danielson  in  welcoming  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  as  our  quest 
chaplain  for  today.  His  Grace.  Bishop 
Ashjian,  prelate  of  the  eastern  prelacy 
of  the  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  of 
America. 

His  Grace,  the  prelate  is  known  widely 
throughout  the  world  as  a  medieval 
scholar  and  educator,  a  church  theolo- 
gian, and  Christian  leader.  As  prelate. 
His  Grace  has  many  humanitarian  con- 
cerns and  interests  including  the  plight 
of  world  refugees,  alcohol  and  drug  ad- 


diction, and  nuclear  proliferation.  He  is 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  leader  of  nearly 
200,000  Armenian  Americans  in  the  east- 
ern prelacy. 

This  Chamber  is  greatly  honored  by 
the  prelate's  presence  today,  April  24, 
1980.  the  day  which  marks  the  65th  an- 
niversary of  man's  inhumanity  to  man; 
it  was  on  this  date  that  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  was  promulgated 
and  begun  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Em- 
pire. A  mass  program  in  which  nearly  2 
million  old  men,  women,  and  children 
were  massacred,  it  was  the  first  and 
cruelest  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
Unnoticed  and  uncondemned  by  the 
world,  the  Ottoman  success  in  attempting 
to  wipe  out  the  Armenian  people  from 
the  Turkish  Empire  was  a  terrible  prece- 
dent that  gave  a  future  demented  leader. 
Adolph  Hitler,  the  courage  to  orchestrate 
the  Nazi  holocaust  of  6  million  Jews  and 
the  murders  of  millions  of  other  non- 
Aryan  ethnic  minorities. 

Numerous  Armenians,  tough  and  re- 
silient, who  survived  the  genocide  came 
to  this  country.  The  pain  of  the  memories 
of  1915  have  hardly  diminished  over  the 
years.  I  represent  the  largest  Armenian- 
American  community  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  sufferings,  the  anguish  and  the  atroc- 
ities that  were  committed  against  the 
grandparents  and  parents  of  my  constit- 
uents. It  is  fitting  and  appropriate  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  pause  to 
commemorate  this  day  of  infamy. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
has  taken  cognizance  of  the  significance 
of  this  day  in  which  atrocities  against 
defenseless  people,  contrary  to  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  human  dignity* 
and  individual  rights  occurred.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts April  24  is  dedicated  as  Ar- 
menian Martyrs'  Day,  and  citizens 
throughout  the  State  participate  fit- 
tingly in  its  observance.* 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  TO  MEET 
TODAY  DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  today  while  the  House  is 
proceeding  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

This  request  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WINDFALL  PROFITS 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks) . 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  reports 
of  unprecedented  increases  in  big  oil 
company  profits  compel  me  to  point  out 
that  the  so-called  windfall  profit  tax  was 
misnamed,  misdirected,  and  misbe- 
gotten. 

The  tax  is  a  tax  upon  producers,  an 
excise  tax.  It  is  not  a  tax  against  exces- 


sive corporate  profits.  It  is  not  applied  to 
corporate  profits,  but  to  production. 

The  windfall  profit  tax  is  directed  not 
against  the  monoliths,  but  against  inde- 
pendent producers.  The  giants  of  the  in- 
dustry emerge  stronger  and  bigger  than 
ever. 

That  is  why  I  asked  the  President  to 
veto  it.  I  offer  for  the  Record  my  mes- 
sage to  the  President,  with  that  request. 

April  i,  1980. 
Hon.  James  E.  Cartes, 
The  President  of  the   United  States, 
The   White  House.   Washington.  D.C. 

I  understand  that  your  Intention  la  to 
sign  the  so-called  windfall  profits  tax  blU 
tomorrow  morning  at  9:30  ajn.  I  urge  that 
you  reconsider  because  as  you  and  I  lX5th 
know  this  is  not  at  all  a  tax  on  excess  oil 
company  profits  but  Instead  a  severance  tax 
that  will  reduce  potential  domestic  produc- 
tion by  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Additionally,  this  tax 
will  greatly  impair  the  competitive  position 
of  independent  producers. 

I  urge  that  In  order  to  assure  maximum 
production,  preserve  independent  oil  oper- 
ators and  to  bring  about  truth  in  taxation, 
you  return  this  bill  to  Congress  without 
your  approval,  and  Insist  upon  a  true  tax  on 
excess  profits  rather  than  what  you  have 
been  presented  which  is  an  unproductive, 
misnamed  and  unjustified  tax. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Henet  B    Gonzalxz. 

Member  of  Congrest. 


D  1010 

HIGHER  PRICES  ARE  NOT  THE 

ANSWER 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  RATCHFORD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  voice  my  strong  opposition  to 
the  oil  import  fee  recently  armounced  by 
the  administration. 

The  burden  of  this  new  fee  on  constim- 
ers.  particularly  in  the  Northeast,  will 
be  extremely  heavy.  The  price  of  gaso- 
line has  already  doubled  since  1977,  a 
mere  3  years.  The  oil  import  fee  will  lift 
the  skyrocketing  price  of  gasoline  an- 
other 10  cents  per  gallon,  at  a  cost  to 
consumers  of  at  least  $11  billion  annu- 
ally. 

The  threat  posed  by  the  import  fee 
does  not  stop  with  gasoline  prices.  More 
disturbingly,  recent  reports  suggest  that 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  insure  that  the  impact  of  the 
import  fee  is  restricted  to  gasoline.  The 
prospect  that  this  fee  will  trigger  higher 
home  heating  costs,  at  the  very  time 
when  we  are  spending  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  emergency  fuel  assistance  to 
needy  homeowners,  is  both  tragic  and 
absurd. 

Mr,  Speaker,  higher  prices  are  not  the 
answer — they  will  only  penalize  Ameri- 
can commuters  and  homeowners  who 
are  already  trying  so  hard  to  conserve 
energy.  We  can  and  must  do  more  to 
conserve  energy,  but  a  10-cent-per-gal- 
lon  increase  in  gasoline  prices  will  not 
bring  those  results.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  move  to  reverse  this  misguided  pohcy, 
which  can  only  add  to  our  inflation 
problem. 
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SACRE OP  ARMENIANS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution    'H.  Con. 


flow  of  benefits  to  the  population  at  large, 
or  to  this  or  that  group,  the  assumption  was 
Implicit  that  monetary  policy  would  some- 
how accommodate  the  action. 
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more  than  525,000  new  Jobs,  the  biggest 
gain  since  the  Korean  war. 

The  message,  I  think,  is  clear  to  all  of 
us.  If  we  have  the  couraee  to  reduce  the 


stantly  approve  increases.  We  must  exercise 
fiscal  restraint  and  live  within  our  budget 
and  our  means,  even  If  It  means  votlne 
against  a  politically  attractive  blU. 


improve  productivity  in  the  business  sec- 
tor and  result  in  jobs  and  greater  balance 
between  prices  and  costs  of  production 
A  balanced  budget  will  mean  a  cut  in 
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m    REMEMBRANCE    OP    THE    MAS- 
SACRE OP  ARMENIANS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
would  like  to  speak  on  tliis  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  so  many  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  the  Armenians  who  died  so 
many  years  ago. 

This  century  has  been  more  savage 
perhaps  than  any  other.  Or  is  it  perhaps 
only  that  we  know  more  about  it?  Our 
commimicaticms  are  better  now.  and 
our  people  are  advised  as  to  what  is 
happening.  How  many  pogroms  went 
unnoticed  perhaps  in  the  19th  century? 

But  from  what  we  know  now  about 
the  20th  century,  it  has  been  more  sav- 
age, more  destructive,  than  any  which 
has  been  recorded  so  far. 

Sometimes  I  wonder,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  look- 
ing at  what  is  happening  in  so  many 
parts  of  the  world,  why  this  savagery  of 
human  beings  against  human  beings 
continues  so  unabated.  I  think  it  is  a 
reflection  on  all  of  us.  on  some  part  of 
our  human  nature  that  we  do  not  yet 
quite  understand. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  it  becomes 
us  in  this  country,  where  we  are  so 
blessed  and  so  free  and  so  able  to  say 
what  we  want,  to  speak  up  from  time  to 
time  £md  remember  those  who  have  died 
so  uselessly  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
men. 


VOTE  "RED"  FOR  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION,  VOTE  "GREEN"  FOR  LATTA 
SUBSTITUTE 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wear  this 
beautiful  red  jacket  today  to  remind  the 
House  of  the  deficit  financing  that  has 
been  going  on  in  this  body  for  two 
decades. 

We  are  talking  about  balancing  the 
budget.  The  Democrat  approach  is  to 
raise  taxes  and  balance  the  budget;  the 
Republican  approach  is  to  reduce  spend- 
ing and  balance  the  budget.  We  have 
been  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  un- 
der Democrat  control  in  the  Congress. 
We  have  had  deficits  and  balance-the- 
budget  talk,  and  big  spending  is  going 
on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  resolution  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
GiATMO*  comes  to  a  vote,  I  would  suggest 
all  the  Members  get  out  their  red  cards 
and  vote  "no."  When  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  is  oCfered  to  re- 
duce Government  spending  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget,  that  is  when  the 
Members  will  have  a  chance  to  vote 
■green." 


FIRST    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION 
ON   THE   BUDGET-FISCAL    YEAR 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  HOU.V  rp.solvp  itself  into  the  Commit- 


tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  «H.  Con. 
Res.  307)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchford>  .  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  GiAOJo) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THE    COMMITTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  307  >,  with  Mr.  Bol- 
LiNc  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday, 
April  23.  1980,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkins)  had  3  minutes  of 
general  debate  remaining  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  had  28 
minutes  of  general  debate  remaining  on 
economic  goals  and  policies;  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  <Mr. 
GiAiMo)  had  4  hours  and  41  minutes  of 
general  debate  remaining,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  had  4 
hours  and  15  minutes  of  general  debate 
remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dannemeyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  time  to  time  In  this  Chamber,  and 
also  in  various  accounts  we  read  in  the 
news  media,  questions  arise  as  to  what 
really  is  the  basic  cause  of  inflation,  be- 
cause in  the  judgment  of  this  Member, 
until  we  agree  on  what  that  cause  is,  we 
cannot  begin  to  deal  with  the  solution. 

One  of  the  great  bankers  of  our  time, 
Arthur  Bums,  gave  a  speech  last  Sep- 
tember at  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  in 
which  he  talked  about  this  problem  of 
inflation,  its  cause,  and  what  we  can  do 
about  it.  I  think  it  is  important  that  I 
read  just  a  very  small  portion  of  that 
speech  to  the  Members  at  this  time  to 
put  the  matter  in  perspective: 

viewed  In  the  abstract,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  had  the  power  to  abort  the  In- 
flation at  Its  Incipient  stage  15  years  ago  or 
at  any  later  point,  and  it  has  the  power  to 
end  It  today.  At  any  time  within  that  period. 
it  could  have  restricted  the  money  supply 
and  created  sufficient  strains  in  financial 
and  Industrial  markets  to  terminate  Infla- 
tion with  little  delay.  It  did  not  do  so  be- 
cause the  Federal  Reserve  was  itself  caught 
up  In  the  philosophic  and  political  currents 
that  were  transforming  American  life  and 
culture. 

The  Employment  Act  prescribes  that  "It  Is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  utilize  all  Its 

plans,  functions,  and  resources  ...  to  pro- 
mote maximum  employment."  The  Federal 
Reserve  Is  subject  to  this  provision  of  law, 
and  that  has  limited  Its  practical  scope  for 
restrictive  actions — quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  some  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
family  had  themselves  been  touched  by  the 
allurements  of  the  New  Economics.  Every 
time  the  government  moved  to  enlarge  the 


flow  of  beneflts  to  the  population  at  large, 
or  to  this  or  that  group,  the  assumption  was 
Implicit  that  monetary  policy  would  some- 
how accommodate  the  action. 

In  other  words,  when  this  body,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  voted  the 
appropriation  to  advance  some  interest 
for  this  or  that  cause,  there  was  an  im- 
plicit understanding  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  would  accommodate  the 
money  supply  to  finance  it,  and  that  is 
precisely  what  has  happened. 

"We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  it  is 
us" — this  institution.  The  deficits  that 
this  institution  has  created  have  been 
financed  through  the  expansion  of  the 
money  supply,  and  it  is  the  basic  cause 
of  inflation.  The  cumulative  total  deficit 
of  the  era  1977-81  is  $214.8  billion. 

During  the  time  that  President  Carter 
has  been  President  this  Congress  has 
been  controlled  by  the  Democrats,  and 
not  only  in  the  last  3  '2  years,  but  in  the 
last  25  years  as  well.  During  this  inter- 
val spending  by  this  Congress  has  in- 
creased by  55  percent.  Taxes  during  that 
same  span,  from  1977  to  1981,  have  in- 
creased by  78  percent,  and  the  infla- 
tion rate  during  that  same  span  of  1977 
to  1981  has  been  42  percent. 

Some  people  try  to  say  that  President 
Ford  also  had  deficit  budgets  and  there- 
fore deficit  budgets  are  bipartisan.  Noth- 
ing is  further  from  reality.  A  President 
can  only  spend  what  a  Congress  appro- 
priates. The  Democrats  have  controlled 
the  Congress  continuously  for  the  past 
25  years  and  they  therefore  must  accept 
the  responsibility  for  their  irresponsible 
spending  and  taxing  policies.  Taxes  are 
at  the  highest  level  in  relation  to  GNP  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic,  except  for 
World  War  II  year  1944. 

Just  by  way  of  comparison,  if  we  would 
spend  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  refiect  the 
amount  of  inflation  since  1977  when  Mr. 
Carter  first  took  office,  we  would  have  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  of  $571  billion. 
That  is  to  be  contrasted  with  what  the 
Democrats  have  proposed,  $613.8  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  an  increase  of  some 
$42.8  billion  over  what  the  inflation  rate 
itself  would  authorize  or  require  us  to  do. 

The  Republican  alternative  is  a  modest 
step  reflecting  the  composite  nature  of 
this  body  in  providing  for  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1981  of  $599  billion,  and  this 
also  contains  a  tax  cut  of  some  $32  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Member  represents 
a  district  in  southern  California  where 
people  in  my  home  State  2  years  ago 
( 1978)  rose  up  in  righteous  indignation — 
and  that  is  the  best  way  to  describe  it — 
and  passed  an  historic  proposal,  by  the 
initiative  method,  called  proposition  13. 

D  1020 

It  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  real  prop- 
erty taxes  of  some  $7  billion.  It  has  done 
some  very  interesting  and  positive  things 
to  the  economy  in  California.  For  in- 
stance, California's  rate  of  economic 
growth  was  13.9  percent  in  1978  versus 
118  percent  in  1977,  and  an  even  faster 
14.2  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1979. 
In  the  latest  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1979,  business  spent  a  record  $3.7  billion 
on  new  plant  and  commercial  buldings 
and  more  than  $500  million  on  expansion 
of  existing  facilities.  Employers  created 
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more  than  525,000  new  Jobs,  the  biggest 
gain  since  the  Korean  war. 

The  message.  I  think,  is  clear  to  all  of 
us.  If  we  have  the  courage  to  reduce  the 
taxes  on  the  American  people,  we  can 
expand  the  private  sector  of  our  economy 
in  a  very  positive  way  so  as  to  provide 
job  opportunities  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  people. 

The  insidious  impact  of  inflation  on 
the  progressive  income  tax  structure  has 
produced  for  fiscal  year  1981  the  situa- 
tion where  the  Federal  (jovemment  will 
get  $47.6  billion  of  income  from  what  is 
called  bracket  creep,  that  is,  people  be- 
ing forced  into  higher  tax  brackets  just 
because  they  get  more  gross  dollars. 
What  they  end  up  getting  in  their  pay 
envelope  does  not  buy  any  more.  And  the 
constructive  way  in  this  Congress  that 
we  can  deal  with  this  is  to  reduce  the 
taxes,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute, by  some  $32  billion.  If  we  reduce 
the  taxes  in  this  manner  by  some  $32 
billion,  as  is  proposed  in  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute, we  have  the  realistic  opportunity 
to  represent  to  the  American  people  that 
in  doing  so  we  could  lay  the  foundation 
for  realizing  at  the  Federal  level,  the 
national  level,  what  we  in  California  re- 
ceived at  the  local  level  through  the  posi- 
tive impact  of  the  adoption  of  proposi- 
tion 13. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  the  Budget  Committee 
at  last  present  us  with  a  balanced  budget 
for  fi.scal  year  1981. 1  am  especially  grati- 
fied since  I  have  been  fighting  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  ever  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress over  5  years  ago. 

At  first,  calling  for  a  balanced  budget 
was  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  Now. 
that  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness  has 
become  a  ronr  because  it  has  become  the 
collective  voice  of  the  American  people, 
the  administration,  and,  I  believe,  a  ma- 
jority of  our  colleagues. 

In  August  of  1976,  I  voted  against  a 
Labor'HEW  appropriations  conference 
report  because  it  added  $412.9  million 
over  the  House-passed  bill  and  exceeded 
the  budget  authority  by  $150  million.  I 
was  not  against  all  the  programs  in  that 
bill,  but  I  could  not  in  good  conscience 
vote  for  a  "budget-busting,  budget- 
wrecking  bill."  I  said  at  that  time; 

No  matter  how  attractive  or  appealing,  we 
simply  cannot  vote  for  spending  levels  that 
exceed  responsible  limits.  This  may  not  be 
politically  appealing,  but  It  Is  fiscally  sound. 
We  must  draw  the  line  and  stick  to  It,  or 
we  will  surely  continue  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic chaos. 

We  must  stay  within  the  targets  we  set 
for  ourselves  In  the  budget  resolution  and 
not  Juggle  figures  with  arguments  that  we 
will  make  up  this  Increase  In  later  mea-s- 
ures.  We  must  not  always  spend,  spend, 
spend,  and  then  tax.  tax,  tax,  or  borrow, 
borrow,  borrow. 

The  cruel  hoax  of  trying  to  benefit  people 
by  spending  money  we  do  not  have  must  be 
stopped.  The  Inflation  due  to  increased  gov- 
ernment spending  and  growing  Federal  def- 
icits will  be  picking  the  pockets  of  those 
Americans  which  these  profirrams  are  sup- 
posed to  help.  We  must  come  to  our  senses 
and  reduce  government  spending,  not  con- 


stantly approve  increases.  We  must  exercise 
fiscal  restraint  and  live  within  our  budget 
and  our  means,  even  if  it  means  voting 
against  a  politically  attractive  bill. 

To  show  you  how  bad  things  had  got- 
ten around  here,  last  week  one  of  the 
congressional  study  groups  which  ana- 
lyzes bills  for  Members  of  Congress  had 
to  send  out  a  correction  to  its  initial  re- 
view of  the  new  budget  legislation  with 
the  following  words;  "The  chart  should 
have  indicated  that  there  is  a  $2  billion 
surplus,  not  deficit.  Our  only  explana- 
tion for  this  error  is  force  of  habit." 

I  commend  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  responsible  action  in  bringing  us  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  It  has  taken  much  hard  work  and 
political  courage  on  their  part  to  devise 
this  budget.  Spending  cuts  are  never  pop- 
ular, but  they  are  an  important  first  step 
in  fighting  the  inflation  that  threatens 
to  ruin  us  all. 

What  makes  inflation  such  an  intract- 
able problem  is  that  there  are  a  number 
of  causes,  and  we  must  deal  with  each 
of  them — Federal  deficit  spending  (which 
we  are  now  attacking) ;  excessive  Fed- 
eral regulation  of  the  private  sector  that 
drives  up  costs  and  prices;  price  increases 
which  do  not  reflect  production  costs; 
wage  increases  without  increased  pro- 
ductivity; price  increases  for  basic  and 
vital  commodities  such  as  oil.  over  which 
we  have  no  control;  and  the  inability  to 
increase  our  productivity  which  may  well 
be  the  most  important  factor  in  our  in- 
flation rate. 

A  balanced  budget  alone  will  not  solve 
the  problems  of  inflation.  As  our  col- 
league. Congressman  Kemp  pointed  out 
earlier  in  this  debate,  "As  a  percent 
of  GNP,  today's  deflcit  cannot  explain 
18  percent  inflation."  Balancing  the 
budget  itself  may  not  have  a  dramatic 
effect  on  the  rate  of  infiation.  But  what 
this  balanced  budget  will  do  is  to  create 
a  psychological  climate  which  repudiates 
the  past  irresponsible  spending  habits  of 
our  Government  and  sets  the  stage  for 
dealing  with  the  other  causes  of  inflation 
over  which  we  have  some  control. 

The  balanced  budget  will  begin  to  re- 
duce the  national  debt  and  eliminate 
Government  deficits  which  means  less 
Government  borrowing  in  the  private 
money  markets.  That,  in  turn,  will  mean 
more  money  will  be  available  to  private 
lenders  and  borrowers,  and  that  trans- 
lates into  more  housing  starts,  more  cap- 
ital expansion,  more  credit  for  farmers. 
Here  we  begin  to  boost  productivity  and 
attack  one  of  the  root  causes  of  inflation. 
If  we  are  going  to  stimulate  productivity 
in  the  private  sector,  we  have  got  to  put 
an  end  to  Government  competition  for 
the  limited  funds  available  for  private 
sector  investment. 

The  Federal  Government  is  also  in 
competition  with  the  private  sector  for 
goods  and  services.  If  the  standard  defi- 
nition of  inflation  is  "too  many  dollars 
chasing  too  few  goods."  then  the  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  of  the  past  years 
has  contributed  to  that  inflation.  It  is 
time  to  put  an  end  to  inflationarj'  pro- 
grams which  increa.se  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  but  do  nothing  to 
stimulate  the  investment  cycles  which 


improve  productivity  in  the  business  sec- 
tor and  result  in  jobs  and  greater  balance 
between  prices  and  costs  of  production. 
A  balanced  budget  will  mean  a  cut  in 
real  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  a  decrease  in  these  nonproduc- 
tive programs. 

Further  to  stimulate  investment  and 
productivity,  a  balanced  budget  with  re- 
duced spending  and  reduced  deficits  can 
and  should  be  tied  to  tax  cuts.  A  tax  cut, 
tied  to  a  balanced  budget,  meajis  that 
people  will  have  more  money  to  spend 
and  invest — again,  another  boost  for 
productivity. 

This  balanced  budget  is  an  important 
breakthrough.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  had  a  balanced  budget  smce 
1969,  during  the  last  Democratic  ad- 
ministration of  President  LjTidon  B. 
Johnson.  Since  that  time,  the  Govern- 
ment has  spent  like  a  drunken  sailor, 
money  that  we  did  not  have  to  spend  . 
We  were,  in  effect,  charging  fur  coats 
to  our  grandchildren.  We  are  pa>'ing  the 
price  for  our  recklessness  now  in  astro- 
nomical interest  rates,  double-digit  in- 
flation, swollen  governments  at  all  levels, 
and  a  regulatory  morass  created  to  ad- 
minister the  spending  of  the  money  we 
did  not  have. 

Some  people  have  said  that  Congress 
alone  is  the  cause  of  Increasing  Federal 
spending.  Congress  certainly  has  played 
a  role  in  the  sad  history  and  now  that 
is  being  changed  this  year.  But  I  think 
it  impwrtant  to  point  out  that  each  and 
every  year  since  1970,  the  Congress  has 
appropriated  fewer  of  the  taxpayers' 
dollars  than  the  Presidents  have  re- 
quested. I  repeat,  in  each  year  Congress 
spent  less  than  the  President  requested 
and  that  goes  for  President  Nixon  and 
President  Ford,  as  well  as  President 
Carter. 

A  balanced  budget  means  that  we  are 
flnally  putting  a  stop  to  the  spending 
spree.  We  are  creating  a  psychological 
climate  which  repudiates  the  past  and 
says  to  ourselves,  to  the  stock  and  bond 
markets,  to  our  trading  partners,  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  we  will  put  our 
fiscal  house  in  order,  that  we  will  restore 
faith  in  the  value  of  the  dollar,  that  we 
will  increase  productivity,  that  we  will 
decrease  our  national  debt,  that  we  will 
begin  to  act  in  a  fiscally,  monetarily,  eco- 
nomically sound  way.  We  will  begin  to 
set  a  climate  of  careful  management  of 
our  income,  careful  husbanding  of  our 
resources,  careful  planning  and  tighter 
control  of  our  budget. 

The  American  people  know  that  you 
cannot  continue  to  outspend  your  income 
year  after  year  without  at  some  point 
reaching  the  day  of  reckoning  We  have 
reached  that  point,  and  we  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  to  balance  the  budget 
this  year,  even  though  it  will  hurt  in  the 
short  run. 

Let  us  remember  who  inflation  hurts 
the  most  when  we  come  to  the  hard 
choice  about  making  spending  cuts.  Sure, 
it  inconveniences  the  wealthy  because 
they  have  to  spend  more  for  goods  and 
services.  But  it  strikes  harder  at  the  mid- 
dle cla-ss  who  are  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet.  And  it  is  the  poor  and  the  elderly, 
those  on  Pxed  incomes,  who  are  devas- 
tated by  inflation.  The  very  poorest  peo- 
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pie  rarely  even  benefit  from  the  social 
programs  we  have  to  cut.  The  poor  have 
no  elasticity  in  their  budgets.  They  can- 
not make  the  "sacrifice  "  of  a  second  car 


the   Constitution   of   the   United   States   re- 
quiring that  the  budget  be  balanced    Con- 
sidering this  country's  recent  history  of  defi- 
cit financing.  It  would  appear  that  only  by 
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Thirteen  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
are  functionally  illiterate. 
And  yet  we  are  asked  to  cut  back  ele- 


the  Senate  committees  have  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  the  school  nutri- 
tion programs. 


HEAi,TH  or  cHiununr 
Before  we  say  that  health  care  for 
our  vulnerable  children  can  wait  another 
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pie  rarely  even  benefit  from  the  social 
programs  we  have  to  cut.  The  poor  have 
no  elasticity  in  their  budgets.  They  can- 
not make  the  "sacrifice"  of  a  second  car 
or  a  third  television  set.  When  food  prices 
go  up,  they  eat  less.  When  transportation 
costs  go  up,  they  stay  at  home.  When 
heating  fuel  prices  jump,  they  are  cold. 
Remember  those  people  and  remember 
the  hard-working,  imsubsidized  middle- 
income  people,  who  pay  most  of  the  taxes, 
when  you  are  confronted  with  the  hard 
choice  of  voting  for  spending  cuts  called 
for  by  a  balanced  budget. 

However,  we  must  also  remember  that 
all  the  best  intentioned  social  programs 
in  the  country  are  irrelevant  if  we  are 
unable  to  preserve  the  common  defense, 
the  first  obligation  of  government;  and 
I  am  afraid  that  this  resolution  does  not 
go  far  enough  In  providing  for  our  de- 
fense needs. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  have  been  building  their 
military  forces  for  the  past  15  years  at 
a  rate  with  which  we  have  not  kept  up. 
Now  they  are  surpassing  us,  even  in 
areas  in  which  we  previously  held  un- 
questioned superiority. 

In  1978.  President  Carter  committed  to 
our  NATO  allies  that  we  would  provide 
a  3-percent  increase  in  real  spending  for 
defense.  This  budget  resolution  does  not 
provide  that  increase,  nor  does  it  take 
into  account  the  effect  on  NATO  of  our 
military  buildup  in  the  Middle  East,  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
forces  for  that  buildup  will  have  to  come 
from  our  forces  currently  with  NATO  in 
Europe,  and  this  resolution  provides  no 
compensation  for  that  redeployment. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  ful- 
filling that  3-percent  commitment  be- 
cause of  my  own  study  of  our  NATO  pre- 
paredness, and  because  our  NATO  allies 
(and  others)  are  backing  us  up  in  our 
sanctions  against  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Iran,  even  though  retaliation  by  Iran  of 
cutting  off  their  oil  is  far  more  detri- 
mental to  our  allies  than  it  Is  to  us  who 
have  some  domestic  reserves. 

I  do  not.  however,  wish  to  upset  the 
balanced  budget  attained  in  this  resolu- 
tion. That  is  why  the  Gramm-Holt  sub- 
stitute resolution  makes  sense.  It  puts 
the  funds  into  defense  where  they  are  so 
desperately  needed  without  unbalancing 
the  budget. 

Few  people  like  to  say  no.  Few  people 
want  to  cut  off  the  largess.  But  there  is 
no  largess  this  year— not  for  anyone  or 
any  program. 

We  will  balance  the  budget.  We  will 
assert  some  national  self-di.scipline. 

In  the  last  Congress.  I  voted  against 
the  third  budget  resolution  because,  after 
voting  on  two  earlier  budget  resolutions 
which  had  made  a  stab  at  gaining  con- 
trol over  Federal  spending,  the  third 
budget  resolution  added  funds  which 
went  far  beyond  what  we  had  agreed  to 
earUer.  I  said  at  that  time: 

I  still  feel  that  the  new  budget  process 
and  the  limit  It  put  on  spending  in  the 
second  budget  resolution.  Is  essential  to  get 
a  grip  on  Federal  spending,  save  the  taxpay- 
ers dollars,  nght  inflation,  and  move  toward 
the  flBCBl  responsibility  of  a  balanced  budget 
ThlB  must  be  our  goal  One  wav  to  achieve 
the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  Is  a  bill  I  In- 
troduced proposing   an    amendment   to 


the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
quiring that  the  budget  be  balanced  Con- 
sidering this  country's  recent  history  of  defi- 
cit financing.  It  would  appear  that  only  Dy 
constitutional  amendment  will  we  get  back 
on  track  and  live  within  our  means. 

What  good  Is  It  to  set  budget  limits— 
necessary.  Important,  Justifiable  limits— If  we 
are  not  willing  to  stand  by  those  limits,  as 
hard  as  it  may  be  to  do  so? 

We  are  making  a  good  start  with  this 
balanced  budget  resolution.  Let  us  not 
stop  here.  It  is  time  to  make  the  balanced 
budget  an  annual  event,  and  it  still  seems 
to  me  now,  as  it  did  in  1977,  that  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  continue  on 
this  path  of  fiscal  responsibility  is  to 
pass  my  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution  8, 
which  provides  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  for  every  fiscal  year. 

While  much  remains  to  be  done,  we, 
nevertheless,  are  taking  that  essential 
first  step  by  passing  a  balanced  budget 
this  year. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, balancing  the  Federal  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981  has  become  the  over- 
riding objective  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  Most  Federal  spending, 
with  the  notable  but  unjustified  exclu- 
sion of  military  expenditures,  have  been 
carefully  scrutinized  in  order  to  identify 
and  eliminate  wasteful  spending. 

As  important  as  a  balanced  budget  is, 
we  cannot  insLst  on  arbitrary  reductions 
in  needed  and  established  programs 
without  taking  a  long-range  view  of  the 
impact  of  these  cuts.  In  many  cases,  the 
decision  to  save  a  dollar  in  1981  may  set 
in  motion  events  which  will  require  the 
spending  of  many  dollars  in  the  not  too 
distant  future. 

Nowhere  are  these  short-term  savings 
more  evident  than  in  policies  affecting 
our  Nation's  children.  Over  the  course 
of  the  last  two  decades,  we  have  created 
many  worthwhile  programs  which  are 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  millions  of 
young  children  and  families  across  this 
country.  We  must  be  very  cautious  about 
retreating. from  those  commitments,  be- 
cause the  price  which  will  be  paid  in  both 
human  and  fiscal  terms  will  be  very  high. 
We  have  seen  these  kinds  of  efforts  be- 
fore, to  cut  spending  by  mercilessly 
undermining  critical  programs.  And  we 
have  been  warned  about  the  impacts  in 
the  past. 

Four  years  ago,  in  the  midst  of  another 
Presidential  campaign,  a  leading  figure 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  fore- 
most spokesman  for  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren in  Congress,  condemned  the  indif- 
ference of  the  administration  to  these 
same  human  needs: 

There's  a  fundamental  change  In  pol- 
icy ..  .  the  President  has  called  for  "com- 
mon sense".  And  so  he  has  Just  sent  up  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  a  "common  sense 
budget."  Among  other  things,  he  proposes 
In  that  budget  to  substitute  common  sense 
for  the  fifth  and  the  sixth  grades. 

In  a  real  sense  we  couldn't  be  meeting 
at  a  better  time.  If  you  look  carefully  the 
central  issue  that  seems  to  be  surfacing  In 
the  1976  campaign,  the  200th  year  of  our 
nation,   seems   to    oe   basically   whether   we 


should  continue  our  widely  shared  bi-parti- 
san national  effort  towards  social  Justice  Or 
whether  we  should  abandon  It  and  the  fed- 
eral government  should  somehow  become  a 
neutral  and  a  non-participating  party  in  that 
great  objective  of  social  Justice.  I  don't  know 
how  else  you  can  read  the  pending  budget 
before  the  Congress.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a 
disaster  for  families  and  for  children  .  .  . 

A  couple  years  ago  ,  ,  .  I  said,  "right 
now.  it's  easier  to  vote  against  children  than 
It  is  Lockheed  Aircraft  "  And  it's  still  the 
case,  apparently,  if  this  budget  represents 
smart  politics  in  American  life  The  budget 
talks  about  "holding  the  line"  and  "being 
realistic"  but,  of  course,  they  apply  that 
logic  only  to  human  programs  .  .  . 

The  budget  proposals  strangely  strike  al- 
most unerringly— and  it  had  to  be  a  con- 
scious policy — at  the  working  poor  .  .  . 

The  Administration  would  cut  out  food 
stamps,  especially  for  the  working  poor. 
It  would  cut  our  school  lunches  for  the 
children  of  the  working  poor.  And  so  that 
everything  that  you  look  at  here — some- 
one saw  to  it  that  they  didn't  make  any 
mistakes— everything  says  that  if  you  are  a 
moderate  or  a  low  income  worker  In  this 
country,  by  all  means,  stop  working  and  go 
on  welfare  and  let  the  government  take  care 
of  you.  And  if  that  makes  sense.  I  don't 
know  anything  about  what's  good  In  this 
country.  So  I  think  that  budget  is  the 
challenge   and   we   must   work   on  It, 

The  man  who  spoke  those  powerful 
words,  who  threw  out  that  challenge  to 
children's  advocates  in  1976,  was  Walter 
Mondale. 

His  charges  are  no  less  true  today  be- 
cause there  is  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House.  And  our  response  should  be  no 
different  because  Walter  Mondale  is 
Vice  President  of  this  country.  The 
future  health  and  well-being  of  tens  of 
millions  of  American  children  cannot 
hinge  on  the  changing  views  of  politi- 
cians. We  must  remain  committed  to 
these  sound  goals  and  workable  policies. 

Last  year  was  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child.  This  year  we  will  have  the 
White  Hou.se  Conference  on  the  Family. 
If  we  are  to  really  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  our  children,  it  will  take  more 
than  rhetoric  and  receptions,  and  I  am 
concerned  that  despite  our  lofty  com- 
mitments, we  are  abandoning  the  poor- 
est and  the  weakest  groups  in  our  popu- 
lation in  this  current  budget. 

Human  programs  appear  to  have  been 
s  ngled  out  in  recent  years  as  indicators 
of  the  worst  type  of  Government  waste. 
I  would  remind  you  that  the  cuts  in 
these  programs  which  I  find  so  short- 
sighted and  counterproductive  do  not 
amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  a  few 
ships.  The  impact  of  the  loss  of  these 
programs  can  affect  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans today,  and  millions  to  come. 

STATE    OP    THE    CHILD 

We  have  looked  at  the  state  of  the 
child  in  1980,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
not  very  good: 

One  million  children  are  the  subject 
of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Ten  million  children— 14  percent  of 
our  youth — have  no  regular  source  of 
medical  care:  one  third  of  our  20  mil- 
lion children  under  the  age  of  17  have 
never  seen  a  dentist. 

And  yet  we  are  asked  to  virtually  elim- 
inate the  long-delayed  child  health  as- 
sistance program  (CHAP). 
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Thirteen  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
are  functionally  illiterate. 

And  yet  we  are  asked  to  cut  back  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. 

Unemployment  among  black  teenagers 
is  over  40  percent. 

Yet  we  are  told  to  cut  back  vocational 
training,  cut  back  CETA.  cut  back  the 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps. 

We  know  that  increasing  numbers  of 
single  parents  are  being  compelled  to 
find  work. 

Yet  we  are  told  to  hold  down  spend- 
ing on  Head  Start  and  day  care  to  un- 
reasonably low  levels,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  many  single  parents  to  seek 
work  and  requiring  them  to  remain  on 
welfare. 

Study  after  study  finds  direct  corre- 
lation.s  between  the  adequacy  of  diet  and 
mental  and  physical  development. 

Yet  we  are  told  to  make  great  cuts  in 
basic  school  nutrition  programs  and  to 
hold  down  the  proven  women,  infants 
and  children's  feeding  program  (WIO. 

Individually  these  cuts  are  difficult  to 
understand  and  impossible  to  justify. 

Cumulatively,  they  amount  to  a  cold 
indifference  to  millions  of  Americans, 
mainly  young  children,  who  need  these 
programs  as  basic  necessities  of  life. 
Their  inability  to  develop  in  a  healthy, 
educated  and  secure  fashion  ultimately 
will  be  paid  for  by  us  in  the  form  of  med- 
ical costs,  unemployment  and  welfare 
costs,  and  compulsory  services.  And  the 
costs  will  be  many  times  greater  than 
the  "savings'"  we  might  achieve  this 
year. 

NtJTRITION   PROGRAMS 

Some  of  the  most  serious  cuts  in  pro- 
grams affecting  children  are  in  the  area 
of  nutrition.  These  are  the  very  programs 
which  have  led  to  the  reduction  of  wide- 
spread hunger  and  malnutrition  in  our 
country.  Both  the  Senate  and  House 
Budget  Committees  have  recommended 
S430  million  reductions  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  A  proposal  which  has  won  the 
bipartisan  oppo.sition  of  Senators  Mc- 
GovERN  and  Dole. 

About  $300  million  of  this  would  be  cut 
by  shifting  to  an  annual  recalculation  of 
reimbursement  rates  rather  than  the 
longstanding  semiannual  revision. 

An  additional  $600  million  would  be 
cut  in  stamps  for  those  households  where 
children  are  also  receiving  free  or  re- 
duced price  school  meals.  This  cut  was 
justified  on  the  theory  that  the  family 
was  "double-dipping"  on  its  food  benefits 
from  the  Government. 

But  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
pointed  out,  the  duplication  argument 
just  does  not  hold  up.  During  Senate  con- 
sideration of  this  provision.  Secretary 
Bergland  noted: 

Pood  stamps  an  j  school  lunch  benefits  are 
not  duplicative  benefits  .  .  .  studies  have 
consistently  found  that  few  families  spend- 
ing at  [the  food  stamp)  level  get  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  .  .  ,  major  nutrition  stud- 
ies have  consistently  found  poor  children  to 
be  an  especially  vulnerable  group.  School 
lunches  supplement,  rather  than  duplicate, 
the  food  stamp  program  for  these  children. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  budget  com- 
mittees  advocate   a   reduction   in   food 
stamps  because  of  a  reliance  by  some 
participants  on  school  feeding  programs, 
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the  Senate  committees  have  recom- 
mended a  reduction  in  the  school  nutri- 
tion programs. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
advocated  a  $456  million  cut  in  child  nu- 
trition programs.  Almost  $200  million  of 
that  amount  would  result  from  reduc- 
tions in  free  and  reduced  price  meal  eli- 
gibility. 

There  is  no  justification  for  this  radi- 
cal change  in  the  program.  Moreover, 
given  the  worsening  economy  and  the 
administration's  chilly  support  for  pol- 
icies designed  to  prevent  growing  un- 
employment, I  fear  that  more  people  may 
become  dependent  on  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  essential  meals. 

WIC    PROGRAM 

Nowhere  do  the  proposed  cuts  seem 
less  justified  than  in  the  women,  infants, 
and  children  iWICi  supplemental  feed- 
ing program.  The  Senate  unwisely  has 
recommended  a  $50  miUion  cut  in  fund- 
ing for  WIC  and  the  administration 
favors  an  amount  $46  million  below  the 
House  figure  of  $946  million. 

This  is  very  shortsighted.  We  have  just 
heard  of  yet  another  ccMnprehensive 
medical  review  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
WIC  program,  this  time  by  the  Harvard 
University  School  of  Pubhc  Health, 
which  concluded  that  every  dollar  spent 
on  WIC  saves  $3  in  future  health  care 
costs. 

If  we  applied  that  standard  as  a  mini- 
mum benefit -cost  ratio  to  a  lot  of  other 
programs  that  this  Congress  likes  to 
fund,  we  would  have  a  lot  more  food  for 
the  hungry  and  a  lot  less  pork-barrel 
legislation. 

A  similar  study  at  Yale  University  has 
just  concluded  that  WIC  achieves  "sub- 
stantial reductions  in  infant  mortality." 

These  recent  university  reports  sup- 
port the  earlier,  congressionally  man- 
dated study  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
WIC  program.  In  reviewing  the  study, 
"medical  evaluation  of  the  special  sup- 
plemental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants and  children,"  Senators  McGovern 
and  Percy  summarized  the  success  of  the 
WIC  program: 

The  study,  conducted  over  a  2%  year  pe- 
riod, shows  that  a  Federal  program  of  diet 
supplementation  can  dramatically  Improve 
birth  weights,  height,  head  circumference, 
and  reduce  anemia  among  low-income  Ui- 
fants  and  children. 

Given  what  we  know  about  the  connection 
between  the  mother's  diet  and  the  Infant's 
birth  weight,  and  the  Irrefutable  linkage  be- 
tween low  birth  weight  and  Infant  mor- 
tality, birth  defects,  and  mental  retardation, 
these  results  are  especially  gratifying  This 
program  is.  at  this  moment,  dramatically  im- 
proving the  health  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  the  most  vulnerable  among  us. 

We  believe  that  with  the  release  of  this 
detailed  medical  evaluation,  the  'WIC  pro- 
gram has  come  of  age.  Its  effectiveness  can- 
not now  be  doubted  It  must  no  longer  be 
considered  a  pilot  program. 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  only  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  WIC  program  are  at-risk 
pregnant  women,  low  birth  weight  in- 
fants, and  nursing  mothers.  How  much 
sacrifiice  can  we  demand  from  them? 
How  much  sense  does  it  make  to  puff 
ourselves  up  for  saving  $1,  knowing  full 
well,  as  we  do,  that  we  are  costing  our- 
selves three  times  that  amount  in  fu- 
ture costs? 


HEALTH  or  CBBJDtMlf 

Before  we  say  that  health  care  for 
our  vulnerable  children  can  wait  another 
year,  let  us  look  at  a  record  which  is 
aleady  too  long  and  too  dismal  to  justify 
in  this  country: 

I  From  the  American  Family  Report,  "Family 
Health  in  an  Era  of  Stress"  ( 1979)  | 

The  biggest  health  problem  for  children 
is  poverty. 

Not  only  are  poor  families  less  able  to 
find  and  pay  for  health  care,  but  poverty  It- 
self creates  conditions  that  lead  to  a  cycle 
of  HI  health  and  continuing  poverty. 

The  effects  of  poverty  on  the  child  begin 
before  birth  Ten  to  fifteen  percent  of  babies 
born  to  lowest  Income  families  have  low  birth 
weight;  for  all  families  this  figure  Is  only  8 
percent.  Physically  and  mentally  crippling 
birth  defects  are  three  times  as  likely  among 
low  weight  babies. 

A  major  cause  of  low  birth  weight  babies  Is 
malnutrition  of  the  mother  starting  In  her 
own  youth.  One-half  (urban  white)  to  two- 
thirds  (urban  black,  rural  white)  of  preg- 
nant women  in  poverty  are  malnourished. 

Pregnant  women  on  food  stamps  get  less 
than  2  3  of  the  calories  and  protein  needed 
for  normal  fetal  development. 

Most  disabling  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tions that  do  not  begin  before  birth  originate 
in  Infancy  and  pre-school  years.  Lack  of 
health  care  can  cause  permanent  damage.  In 
1970.  50  percent  of  low  Income  chUdren  un- 
der 18  saw  a  physician;  the  figure  for  high  in- 
come children  was  73  percent. 

TTie  environment  In  which  poor  children 
live,  frequently  in  conditions  of  bad  sanita- 
tion and  substandard  housing,  makes  them 
much  more  likely  to  suffer  rat  bites,  lead 
paint  poisoning,  and  worms. 

Malnutrition  among  children  in  poverty 
leads  to  low  school  achievement,  and  eventu- 
ally to  low  earning  potential, 

"The  average  health  expenditure  for  chil- 
dren who  had  some  treatment  In  1970  was 
$86  for  poor  chUdren  and  »161  for  weli-ofl 
children. 

Infant  mortality  rates  have  been  sub- 
stantially reduced  in  places  where  pregnant 
low-Income  women  have  had  access  to  the 
services  of  a  Maternity  and  Infant  Care  Proj- 
ect. 

Counties  inhabited  by  people  who  tend  to 
be  low  Income,  have  relatively  little  educa- 
tion and  a  relatively  high  Infant  mortality 
rate  and  have,  on  the  average.  30  percent 
fewer  physicians  than  other  counties 

Are  these  really  the  people  whom  we 
will  insist  must  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
balanced  Federal  budget? 

We  can  see  similar  impacts  in  the  de- 
cision to  minimally  fund  the  child  health 
assistance  program  iCHAPt.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  has  included  a  min- 
iscule  amount  for  this  program,  and  the 
Senate  committee  virtually  ignored  it. 

There  are  about  15  million  children 
who  need  the  health  screening  and  treat- 
ment services  which  CHAP  offers  Studies 
indicate  that  when  in  place.  CHAP  could 
save  $1  billion  in  health  care  and  re- 
lated costs,  and  that  overall  health  care 
costs  for  the  affected  population  will 
drop  by  40  percent. 

Can  we  continue  to  ignore  preventive 
health  care  in  thi.s  countn.'''  In  the  name 
of  austerity,  can  we  turn  our  backs  on 
the  10  million  children  with  no  regular 
source  of  medical  care? 

TEENAGE    PREGNANCY 

We  have  learned  in  recent  testimony 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee that  the  only  age  group  for 
which   the   birth   rate   is   increasing   is 
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among  girls  aged  15  and  younger.  We  critical  programs  which  depend  on  CETA  that,  in  the  Nation's  largest  city,  65  per- 
know  that  both  these  adolescent  mothers  workers  to  function.  They  are  some  of  the  cent  of  the  foster  children  had  spent  an 
and  their  children  tend  to  be  at  risk.  The     same  programs  which  are  being  targeted     average  of  SVa  years  in  excessive  foster 
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they  will  save  more  money  than  they  wlU 
cost. 

ONLY    $13.3    MILLION 


I  would  hope  that  this  committee  as 
we  consider  substitutes  that  are  going 


that   gives   people   some    hope    for   the 
future,  some  hope  of  a  new  discipline 
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among  girls  aged  15  and  younger.  We 
know  that  both  these  adolescent  mothers 
and  their  children  tend  to  be  at  risk.  The 
children  are  far  more  likely  to  be  low 
birth  weight  and  to  have  birth  defects. 
Many  of  these  young  mothers  are  poor, 
and  are  therefore  affected  by  a  multi- 
tude of  programs  which  are  themselves 
in  jeopardy  in  this  budget — 

These  tu-e  the  women  and  infants  who 
rely  on  WIC; 

These  are  the  children  in  need  of 
CHAP: 

These  are  the  young  parents  in  need 
of  specialized  education  and  job  train- 
ing; 

These  are  the  families  who  rely  on 
food  stamps  for  their  essential  nutri- 
tional intake. 

And  not  only  do  we  hear  that  each  of 
these  programs  is  to  be  trimmed  or  re- 
strained, but  the  very  program  which 
can  help  to  halt  this  cycle  is  targeted 
The  President's  revised  budget  recom- 
mends a  reduction  of  $15  million  in  the 
family  planning  program  under  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Act.  Currently,  there 
are  about  5.5  million  teenage  and  adult 
women  who  are  unable  to  receive  serv- 
ices because  of  inadequate  funding.  Un- 
der the  Carter  reconmiendations. 
another  quarter  of  a  million  will  lose 
access  to  this  program.  So  we  will  per- 
petuate the  cycle  when  we  have  the 
chance  to  slow  it  down. 

HEAD    START 

Despite  the  fact  that  unemployment 
looms  as  one  of  the  critical  issues  facing 
our  country,  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  are  not  suflBciently  committed 
to  those  policies  which  support  jobs  cre- 
ation and  supplement  employment.  Even 
though  both  Budget  Committees  have 
recommended  modest  increases  in  the 
Head  Start  program  'although  still  be- 
low the  inflation  rate  < .  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  eligible  children  will  be 
served  next  year. 

Moreover,  this  modest  increase  does 
not  even  begin  to  make  up  for  the  14.000 
children  who  were  cut  from  the  program 
in  1979.  The  failure  to  adequately  fund 
Head  Start  means  that  many  potential 
workers  will  be  precluded  from  seeking 
employment  because  they  have  young 
children.  This  creates  a  greater  dram  on 
unemployment  compensation,  on  welfare. 
on  food  stamps,  and  on  a  number  of  other 
programs  which  the  administration  or 
the  Congress,  or  both,  insist  on  cutting. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce,  enactment  of  the  administration  s 
Head  Start  appropriation  would  lead  to 
the  further  reduction  of  50.000  children 
from  an  already  crippled  program. 

JOBS     PSOCBAMS 

If  we  follow  the  administrations  rec- 
ommendations, our  biggest  problem  may. 
In  fact,  now  be  those  workers  who  can- 
iiot  find  a  Head  Start  or  day  care  center 
It  will  be  those  who  will  have  problems 
in  finding  a  job  at  all.  The  administration 
has  recommended  no  real  increase  in 
CETA.  which,  for  all  its  problems,  does 
provide  work  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people. 

I  want  to  remind  Members  of  the  House 
that  when  you  undermine  CETA.  you 
simultaneously   undercut   many   of   the 


critical  programs  which  depend  on  CETA 
workers  to  function.  They  are  some  of  the 
same  programs  which  are  being  targeted 
for  reductions  elsewhere  in  the  budget, 
including  social  services,  day  care  and 
Head  Start. 

So.  once  again,  the  accumulated  effect 
of  these  cuts  must  be  appreciated. 

But  the  attack  on  jobs  and  training 
programs  does  not  end  with  CETA.  Ma- 
jor cuts  are  proposed  for  vocational  edu- 
cation; the  adult  conservation  corps 
would  be  elinunated:  and  the  programs 
which  these  soon  to  be  unemployed  rely 
on  are  themselves  targeted  for  major 
cuts. 

EDUCATION 

Just  at  the  point  that  significant  gains 
have  been  realized  in  the  ESEA  title  I 
program  for  our  neediest  elementary 
schoolchildren,  the  admimstration  and 
the  Congress  have  proposed  cutting  back 
on  that  program.  And  where  do  they 
propose  the  reduction  be  made?  From  the 
very  piece  of  the  program  targeted  on  the 
most  needy  students  and  the  most  needy 
schools.  And  this  reduction  has  been  pro- 
posed despite  the  fact  that  title  I  pro- 
grams still  fall  far  short  of  serving  all 
the  eligible  students  in  the  country. 

As  one  noted  researcher  Dr.  Joan 
Scheff  Lipsitz  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  testified  recently  at  our  hear- 
ings on  American  secondary  education : 

It  Is  at  the  very  least  cost-Ineffective  to 
spend  conslderaDle  amounts  of  money  on 
the  very  young  In  the  early  grades  of  school- 
ing without  following  through  to  make  good 
on  our  Investment  Likewise.  It  Is  an  Ineffi- 
cient use  of  our  public  moneys  to  concentrate 
on  remediation  and  re-education  at  the  time 
of  transition  Into  the  labor  market,  while 
falling  to  support  necessary  programs  In  the 
middle  grades  that  could  reduce  the  need  for 
later  widespread  remediation. 

So.  we  have  yet  another  example  of 
false  economy  in  this  budget  proposal, 
and  we  can  see  how  the  costs  will  catch 
up  with  us  in  subsequent  reeducation 
and  retraining  requirements.  But.  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  cutting  remedial 
education  and  probably  producing  more 
candidates  for  job  training  programs,  we 
are  being  asked  to  cut  back  those  pro- 
grams, too. 

CHILD     WELFARE     SERVICES 

One  area  in  which  we  finally  seem  to 
have  won  some  consensus  is  child  wel- 
fare reform  as  represented  by  H.R.  3434. 
Fortunately,  the  House.  Senate,  and  ad- 
ministration appear  to  agree  that  imme- 
diate funding  and  support  for  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  5  years  in  the  mak- 
ing, must  proceed  in  1981. 

But  we  ought  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
child  welfare  reform. 

Numerous  studies,  many  of  them  fund- 
ed by  the  Federal  Government,  indicated 
severe  shortcomings  in  the  Nation's  fos- 
ter care  and  adoption  program  for  many 
years.  In  the  case  of  every  study,  we 
found  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  in 
the  system — amounting  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  any  one  time — were  inap- 
propriately placed,  often  in  excessively 
restrictive  settings  which  cost  millions  of 
dollars. 

One  of  the  best  known  studies  was  con- 
ducted in  1977  by  the  New  York  City 
comptroller's   office.   This   study   found 


that,  in  the  Nation's  largest  city,  65  per- 
cent of  the  foster  children  had  spent  an 
average  of  5 '2  years  in  excessive  foster 
care.  The  cost  of  this  inappropriate 
placement  totaled  $233  million. 

As  the  recent  report  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Children  in  Need  of 
Parents  noted,  we  are  already  spending 
enormous  amounts  of  money  for  out-of- 
home  care  for  our  children: 

Taxpayers  and  contributors  to  charity  are 
not  getting  dollar  value  for  foster  care  spend- 
ing in  this  country  Federal-state  expendi- 
tures for  foster  care  are  presently  estimated 
to  be  at  least  $1.2  billion  to  $1.5  billion,  and 
the  grand  total  nationwide,  including  pri- 
vate charity  spending.  Is  estimated  at  $2  bil- 
lion. This  substantial  Investment  Is  produc- 
ing a  dismal  return  on  the  principal  objec- 
tive: providing  permanent  homes  for  up- 
rooted children  and  quality  care  while  they 
are  la  foster  care. 

We  are  fortunately  going  to  be  able  to 
begin  to  correct  many  of  these  abuses 
with  the  impending  enactment  of  H.R, 
3434.  and  I  urgently  call  upon  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  fulfill  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  fund  adequately 
title  IV-B  child  welfare  services  oO  that 
we  can  initiate  the  preventive  service 
programs  and  the  accountability  protec- 
tions which  are  essential  to  upgrading 
this  program. 

PREVrNTION    IS   COST   EFFECTIVE 

We  ought  to  learn  a  very  important 
lesson  from  the  4-year  history  of  H.R. 
3434.  Four  years  ago  we  proved  that  there 
were  enormous  flaws  in  the  foster  care 
system.  We  proved  that  prevention  and 
protections  could  cut  deeply  into  the 
caseload  and  lead  to  better  services  for 
those  who  really  needed  placement.  We 
proved  that  the  Government  is  wasting 
billions  of  dollars  already  and  has  only 
failure  to  show  for  it. 

Despite  the  proven  failure  and  waste 
of  the  current  system,  it  took  us  4  years 
to  achieve  these  reforms. 

Now  we  can  point  to  the  same  indif- 
''erence.  the  same  blindness  to  cost  ef- 
fectiveness, the  same  false  economy  argu- 
ments concerning  education,  and  job 
training,  and  health  care,  and  social 
services,  and  nutrition. 

We  are  wondering:  Is  the  Congress, 
and  is  the  administration  going  to  ignore 
the  fiscal  arguments  for  prevention  and 
training,  for  diagnosis  and  nutrition  in 
order  to  achieve  a  false  economy  for 
1981?  The  evidence  is  very  clear  that, 
whatever  we  save  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  we  will  ultimately  spend  far  more 
to  make  up  for  our  shortsightedness.  Of 
that  we  can  be  certain. 

Now  we  appear  ready  to  begin  that  cy- 
cle again  with  nutrition,  WIC,  CETA, 
CHAP,  education,  and  jobs.  The  combined 
effect  of  these  reductions  will  be  devas- 
tating, and  they  will  strike  at  the  very 
weakest,  the  very  poorest,  the  most  vul- 
nerable members  of  our  society.  We  are 
being  pennywise  and  mortgaging  the 
futures  of  millions  of  children  with  this 
kind  of  budget  action. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  will  conclude  by  again 
noting  that  the  programs  are  not  fanci- 
ful dreams.  They  have  taken  years  to 
develop;  they  address  great  problems 
which  threaten  to  undermine  our  entire 
society  and  cause  chaos  in  the  not  distant 
future ;  they  are  fiscally  responsible,  and 
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they  will  save  more  money  than  they  will 

cost. 

ONLY    $13.3    MILLION 

I  look  at  the  speed  with  which  we  de- 
cided to  spend  nearly  $13.5  million  on 
Tuesday  to  set  up  a  draft  registration 
program  which  military  experts  doubt 
will  add  one  scintilla  to  the  real  security 
or  preparedness  of  this  Nation.  Thirteen 
million  dollars  is  a  very  tiny  amount  of 
money.  But  that  kind  of  cavalier  spend- 
ing on  boondoggle  programs  is  approved 
here  with  a  wink  at  the  facts  and  a  wave 
of  the  flag. 

I  do  not  ask  that  we  restore  these  pro- 
grams to  meaningful  funding  levels  only 
out  of  sympathy  or  compassion,  although 
I  would  like  to  think  those  emotions 
would  stir  as  many  here  as  less  humane 
issues. 

I  am  asking  for  your  support  because 
these  programs  work,  and  because  they 
are  critical  to  the  maintenance  of  a  de- 
cent life  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens who,  far  more  than  we  or  the  peo- 
ple at  the  White  House  or  we,  ourselves, 
are  facing  verj'  difficult  times,  and  who 
have  long  known  the  meaning  of  sacri- 
lice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  final  report  to  the 
President  last  month,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child  asked: 

Can  we  afford  to  neglect  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren? The  answer  is  no. 

I  am  terribly  fearful,  Mr.  Chairman. 
that  this  budget  has  the  effect,  whether 
intentional  or  not.  of  neglecting  our  chil- 
dren, and  of  sowing  the  seeds  for  many 
years  of  costly  problems  which  this  Con- 
gress and  the  people  of  our  country  will 
be  facing  as  a  result. 

This  makes  no  sense,  either  on  humane 
or  fiscal  grounds.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  reject  the  notion  that  the 
budget  mu.-^t  be  balanced  on  the  backs  of 
the  working  people,  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  children. 
We  will  have  so  little  to  be  proud  of  If 
we  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  so 
shortsighted  and  callous  a  way. 

My  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  my  re- 
marks before  this  committee,  is  simply 
that  many  of  the  cuts  that  are  being  pro- 
posed to  this  Congress  as  cuts  in  social 
programs  that  demonstrate  waste,  are 
not  that  at  all.  Rather,  they  are  cuts  in 
investments.  They  are  investments  in 
our  children.  They  are  investments  in 
pregnant  women.  They  are  investments 
in  health  that  will  be  returned  to  this 
Congress  many  times,  as  has  already 
been  demonstrated  in  these  programs. 

We  know  the  linkage  between  hungry 
children  and  disruptive  children  that 
rob  other  children  of  their  educational 
opportunities  in  the  classroom. 

We  know  the  linkage  between  hunger 
and  birth  defects.  Do  we  want  to  spend 
S60,000  a  year  to  keep  a  child  in  an  in- 
stitution when  we  could  have  prevented 
the  birth  defect,  the  crippling  diseases, 
by  spending  $21  a  month  during  the 
pregnancy  of  that  low-income  mother? 
What  would  you  rather  do? 

I  suggest  it  is  wasteful  to  deny  the  $21 
a  month  and  go  ahead  and  spend  the 
$60,000  a  year  for  the  rest  of  that  child's 
life. 


I  would  hope  that  this  committee  as 
we  consider  substitutes  that  are  going 
to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  iMr.  Mitchell',  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Obey  ) .  that  we  would  see  that  not  all 
w'aste  is  in  human  programs,  as  many 
people  would  like  us  to  believe,  because 
we  have  not  even  had  the  opportunity 
to  determine  if  there  is  waste  in  the  mili- 
tary side  of  the  budget.  We  do  not  get 
to  scrutinize  the  commissary  program, 
where  there  is  alleged  multimillion  dol- 
lar scandals. 

We  do  not  get  to  scrutinize  weapons 
systems  that  do  not  work,  cost-overruns 
that  run  into  the  billions  of  dollars;  yet 
we  scrutinize  with  all  our  effort  in  this 
Congress  $21  a  month  for  a  low-income 
mother  who  is  carryirg  a  child,  who  is 
a  nutritional  risk  and  has  five  times  the 
chance  of  delivering  a  child  subject  to 
birth  defects,  to  mental  retardation,  and. 
by  God,  could  we  scrutinize  that  spend- 
ing and  could  we  cut  tliat  program, 

I  would  hope  that  Members  of  this 
Congress  would  discover  that  this  is  a 
very  wasteful  way  to  try  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  on  this  side 
on  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  portion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  under  Humphrey- 
Hawkins. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    New    York    (Mr. 

CONABLE)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  small,  but 
hardy  band  of  budgeteers  who  have 
turned  out  his  morning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  well 
aware  that  this  cumbersome  and  elabo- 
rate procedure,  this  protracted  and 
somewhat  desultory  rhetoric,  doubtless 
masks  one  of  the  most  significant  acts 
of  this  Congress.  There  is  reason  for 
optimism  about  the  budget  process.  This 
procedure  has  been  in  place  for  some 
time;  but  it  has  not  been  used  as  a  fiscal 
tool.  It  has.  instead,  been  used  as  an 
arithmetic  process  for  adding  up  the 
potential  expenditures  and  the  poten- 
tial revenues  and  concluding  that  the 
budget  was  a  certain  amount  in  deficit 
year  after  year.  There  is  an  urgency.  I 
think  we  all  sense,  about  balancing  the 
budget  this  year.  There  is  a  hope,  given 
the  bubble  of  inflation,  and  the  concerns 
the  American  people  have  about  the 
state  of  our  economy,  that  if  we  do  that, 
somehow  the  economic  picture  will  be 
improved,  that  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  Government  will  be  recaptured 
through  the  discipline  of  our  budgetary 
labors. 
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It  is  easy  to  overstate  the  probable 
effect  of  a  balanced  budget.  As  originally 
submitted,  the  President's  budget  was 
$16  billion  in  deficit.  The  difference  be- 
tween borrowing  or  not  borrowing  an 
additional  S16  billion  by  itself  probably 
does  not  have  a  great  deal  of  impact  on 
infiation,  in  a  $2.5  trillion  economy. 

But  if  we  balance  the  budget  in  a  way 


that  gives  people  some  hope  for  the 
future,  some  hope  of  a  new  discipline 
a  new  course  of  fiscal  policy,  we  can  do 
a  great  deal  to  reduce  the  infiationary 
expectations  that  lead  our  people  now 
always  to  think  that  next  year  things 
are  going  to  be  more  expensive  than  they 
are  this  year  and,  therefore,  they  must 
use  their  full  credit  and  their  full  in- 
comes to  acquire  goods  and  services  that 
otherwise  might  be  deferred  in  the  in- 
terest of  investment,  savings,  and  in- 
creased  productivity. 

I  hope  we  can  focus  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  budget  is  balanced,  I  suspect 
we  are  going  to  have  a  technically  bal- 
anced budget  when  the  dust  is  settled 
and  this  elaborate  and  cumbersome 
procedure  has  been  completed. 

But  the  manner  of  balancing  the 
budget  can  be  more  important  than  the 
fact  of  a  balanced  budget. 

I  asked  my  colleagues  to  consider 
seriously  the  Latta  resolution,  because  I 
feel  that  does  carry  with  it  more  poten- 
tial growth  control  in  the  out  years  tuid, 
therefore,  represents  a  new  course  of 
action  and  not  an  isloated  gesture  In 
budget  balancing.  It  also  represents  a 
.serious  effort  through  additional  cuts  In 
expenditure  to  make  room  for  a  tax  cut. 
The  level  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  is  the 
highest  in  history  i21.9  percent  of  GNP) 
if  the  1981  budget  is  implemented  as 
President  Carter  would  have  it.  In  this 
way  it  confirms  the  Carter  strategy  of 
placing  the  whole  burden  of  fiscal  policy 
on  the  taxpayers.  That  degree  of  tax 
burden,  wnile  it  is  not  by  itself  disastrous, 
nonetheless  can  become  a  serious  drag  on 
an  economy  that  has  already  lost  its 
momentum.  I  hope  we  will,  for  that  rea- 
son, seriously  consider  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 

The  necessity  for  further  budget£ir>' 
reform  I  think  is  also  spelled  out  by  some 
of  the  definitional  frauds  that  are  in- 
volved in  the  budget.  We  do  not,  for  In- 
stance, include  in  the  budget  the  borrow- 
ing done  by  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
We  continue  to  deal  with  a  unified  budg- 
et in  a  way  which  permits  trust  fund 
runups  to  offset  true  deficits  in  the  Gen- 
eral Treasury  and  permit,  despite  sub- 
stantial General  Treasury  deficits,  a 
technically  balanced  budget.  It  would  be 
wise  for  us.  if  we  are  to  enlist  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people,  to  get 
about  the  business  of  redefining  budget 
in  ways  that  will  make  a  technically 
balanced  budget  a  truly  balenced  budget. 
I  hope  we  will  see  some  progress  in  this 
during  the  coming  years. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  say  I  do  not 
think  a  technically  balanced  budget  is  a 
bad  thing,  because  some  of  these  defi- 
nitional frauds  exist:  clearly  the  budget 
submitted  by  the  Budget  Committee 
represents  a  substantial  improvement 
over  the  past  practice  and  a  substantial 
move  toward  improved  fiscal  policy. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
spend  some  time  discussing  an  amend- 
ment which  is  to  be  made  in  order  re- 
lating to  revenue  sharing.  This  is  a  pro- 
gram with  which  Members  are  very  much 
faniiliar,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  belabor 
the  details  of  the  amendment  except  to 
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Mr.    Chairman,   there   is   one   other 
thing  I  would  like  to  say.  I  hope  my  col- 


budget  that  is  balanced  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers. 


things  we  think  are  important.  We  de- 
vote very  little  resources  to  the  things 
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say  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  budget 
In  additional  expenditures  but  simply 
gives  additional  flexibility  to  the  States 
in  the  way  in  which  they  will  take  their 
reductions.  Some  degree  of  history  is 
necessary  to  get  some  perspective  on  this 
amendment. 

The  States  and  localities  receive  in 
categorical  grants  roughly  $92  billion 
from  the  Federal  Treasury.  They  receive 
in  revenue  sharing  moneys  roughly  $7 
billion. 

Revenue  sharing  was  enacted  early  in 
the  1970s  to  provide  a  flexible  type  of 
grant   for   States   and    localities   which 
could   be   expended   at   local   discretion 
which  would  skew  the  total  tax  system 
away   from   regressive   State   and   local 
taxation  and  toward  the  progressive  tax 
sources  of  the  Federal  Government  The 
revenue-sharing  proposal  was  intended 
to   be   a   harbinger   of    increased    block 
granting  called  "special  revenue  sharing" 
that  would  reduce  the  impact  and  the 
control  of  the  central  bureaucracy   Un- 
fortunately, it  has  not  proved  to  be  a 
harbmger  but  an  isolated  step  toward  the 
support  of  local  and  State  government 
Last  year  a  serious  effort  was  made  to 
elimmate  the  States'  share  of  revenue 
sharing.   There  was  a  certain  punitive 
motivation  back  of  this  because  many  of 
the  States  had  petitioned  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention  for  consideration  of 
the  requirement  of  a  balanced  budget 
by  constitutional  amendment.  The  re- 
action   among    some    members    of    the 
Budget  Committee  was  -If  thev  want  us 
to  balance  the  budget  we  will  balance  it 
by  elimmating  the  States'  share  of  rev- 
enue sharing." 

This  year  I  have  found  nowhere  near 
the  degree  of  punitive  motivation  back  of 
the  elimination  of  the  State  share  of  rev- 
enue sharing  m  the  budget.  There  is  a 
sense  generally  that  States  and  localities 
must  expect  some  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  Federal  aid  they  get  if  we  are 
to  m  fact  balance  the  Federal  budget 
bo  I  have  not  moved  to  put  the  revenue 
sharing  back  but.  rather,  to  cut  a  se- 
lected   number    of    categorical    grants 

tooT,,^'"^^  '^^''^^  '"  aggregate  totaled 
$92  bilhon.  by  a  fixed  percentage  rather 
than  to  eliminate  the  more  valuable  and 
more  flexibily  used  general  revenue- 
sharing  money. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  s-^nnc 

Mr.  OrriNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all 
of  the  materials  put  out  on  this  amend- 

Zl  nAJ^Vx^T  iP  '^^  ^  ^''^  °f  those  cuts. 
immLf?^^^  ^  ^'^^  P'^oceed  to  that 
immediately,  and  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  his  mterest. 

in^«n°^'^K''K^,-^°'''^^"'  ^°  point  out  that 
thoi!  P^o^'^b'^'ty  eliminating  the  States' 
w^*°  !;^^^""e  sharing  will  affect  our 
ocalities  directly.  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Miller  estimated  that  of  the  $1  7 
billion  that  could  be  eliminated  in  fisca 

ing  7.  y^'^'f  '^^''  °f  ^^^'^""e  shar- 
ing to  be  ehminated.  $14  billion 
probably  flows  through  to  loc'l  goie^"- 
ments  nationwide.  That  monev  goes  p7i- 

U^  to^n^'r'""  "^  nationwide  staUs- 
tics.  to  education  and  social  welfare. 
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The  probability  is  that  the  States,  in 
short,  if  they  do  not  receive  their  State 
share  of  revenue  sharing,  will  not  cut 
back  on  State  services. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  States  will  simply 
flow-through  the  reduction  in  reduced 
per  capita  aid  to  the  localities.  The  in- 
tention originally  and  the  amendment 
offered  in  the  Budget  Committee,  in  or- 
der to  try  to  provide  flexibility  for  the 
States,  was  to  give  the  States  the  option 
of  how  they  would  take  their  reduction— 
in  categorical  grants  or  in  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

n  1050 
It  proved  to  be  a  very  difficult  amend- 
ment to  prepare  and  to  draft  and  was 
difficult  administratively.  So  instead  we 
are  offering  under  the  rule  an  amend- 
ment which  would  reo.uire  cutbacks  to  a 
hmited  number  of  categorical  grants, 
totaling  up  to  the  amount  of  revenue 
sharing,  the  States  to  receive  the 
revenue-sharing  money.  It  adds  nothing 
to  the  budget. 

Let  me  go  over,  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Ottin- 
GERi,  the  grants  that  would  not  be  cut. 
because  they  are  not  the  sort  of  grants 
that  should  be  cut  as  an  alternative  to 
revenue  sharing.  First  of  all,  there  is  a 
large  number   of   grants   going   to    the 
States  and  to  the  localities  which  are 
grants   in   aid    to   individuals   and    not 
actually    to    the    States    and    localities 
though  channeled  through  them,  such 
as  medicaid,  child  nutrition.  AFDC.  sub- 
sidized   housing,    unemployment    trust 
fund,  low-income  energy  assistance,  and 
other  types  of  programs,  including  alco- 
hol, drug  abuse,  mental  health  programs, 
rural  housing,  special  milk,  and  so  forth. 
Many  of  these  have  been  cut  elsewhere 
m  the  budget.  There  is  a  total  here  not 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  $92  billion,  grants 
to  States  and  localities,  of  $36.9  billion. 
There    are    some    other    programs    not 
appropriate  to  be  cut  as  an  alternative 
to   the   cut   in   State   revenue   sharing 
which  are  aid  to  localities  only.  Those 
include  CETA.  including  the  youth  initi- 
ative,   community    development    block 
grants,  UDAG.  and  economic  develop- 
ment assistance.  There  are  other  aids  to 
States  which  we  have  not  chosen  to  cut. 
including   the   title   XX   social   services 
program  and  the  Urban  Mass  Transit 
Administration.  Adding  up  all  of  these 
three,  grants  in  aid  to  individuals,  aid 
to  localities  only,  and  other  aid  to  States 
and/or  localities,  including  title  XX  and 
mass  transit,  we  get  a  number  of  grants 
totaling  $59.2  billion  that  will  not  be 
touched   as   an    alternative   to   revenue 
sharing.  The  total  grants  in  aid  to  States 
and   localities   is   $92.9    billion.   Taking 
$59.2  billion  from  that,  the  total  grants 
subject    to   reduction    amount   to    $33.7 
billion,   and   the   amount   of   reduction 
necessary  to  achieve  a  savings  of  $1.7 
billion  comes  out  technically  to  5.04  per- 
cent. Quite  frankly,  I  think  there  is  some 
opposition  to  this  measure  on  the  ground 
that  the  grants  to  States,  because  they 


are  rifle-shot  into  specific  areas  of  pub- 
lic concern  under  rigid  standards  should 
remain  within  the  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  are  not  an  appro- 
priate alternative  to  the  discretionary 
spending  involved  in  State  revenue 
sharing. 

I  am  a  decentralist.  I  believe  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  as  well  and  would  like 
to  see  as  much  discretion  left  at  the 
lower  levels  of  Government  as  possible. 
The  categorical  grants,  because  they  are 
passed  out  according  to  Federal  stand- 
ards, have  been  the  major  instrumen- 
tality of  centralization  in  this  countrv. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  concerned  that 
£.11  of  the  materials  that  have  been  put 
out  on  tlie  gentleman's  amendment,  and 
I  might  war  t  to  support  it,  have  dealt 
only  with  what  is  not  to  be  cut.  as  the 
gentleman  has  just  listed  here.  I  am  still 
in  the  dark,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
the  House  understand  what  it  is  that 
can  be  cut  under  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  House  should  be  ade- 
quately informed  on  the  effect  of  its 
action.  What  is  in  that  $33.7  billion  that 
would  be  subject  to  cut? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  will  try  to  get  such 
a  list  and  make  it  available.  Quite 
frankly,  the  bulk  of  the  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  S92.9  billion  of  categorical 
grants  are  not  subject  to  cut.  and  it  was 
mainly  the  concern  over  these  programs 
that  led  me  to  set  up  the  list  as  it  was 
set  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  try  to  get  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  New  York  a  list  of  the  programs 
subject  to  cut.  I  think  he  will  find  that 
if  he  matches  it  against  the  expenditure 
of  the  States'  share  of  revenue  sharing, 
vvhich,  as  I  say,  on  the  average  and 
across  the  country  goes  more  for  educa- 
t'on  and  public  welfare  than  anything 
else,  he  will  find  very  favorable  compari- 
son. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  tend  to  favor  that  discretionary 
kind  of  grant  represented  by  revenue 
sharing  that  he  proposes  to  restore,  but 
I  would  like  to  know,  because  I  think  it 
is  important  in  making  that  decision 
that  we  be  knowledgeable,  what  is  likely 
to  actually  be  cut  in  terms  of  categorical 
programs. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
pending  the  delivery  of  such  a  list,  to 
consider  that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
cutting  out  the  entire  States'  share  of 
revenue  sharing.  We  are  cutting  out  only 
5.04  percent  of  the  roughly  $33  billion 
of  categorical  grants  that  are  subject  to 
cut.  It  is  my  feeling  that  there  is  con- 
.';iderably  more  hardship  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  major  grant  program  like  the 
States'  share  of  revenue  sharing,  than  in 
a  5-percent  cut  from  the  other  types  of 
grants.  I  will  see  that  the  gentleman  gets 
that  information. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
thing  I  would  like  to  say.  I  hope  mv  col- 
leagues will  participate  in  the  tough  ex- 
penditure cutting  that  is  involved  in 
the  Repubhcan  proposal,  because  I  think 
it  will  give  the  American  people  some 
confidence  for  the  future.  One  cannot 
make  an  omelet  without  breaking  eggs. 
It  is  a  tough  procedure  that  we  are 
going  through,  and  yet  our  failure  to  do 
this  has  resulted  in  absolutely  the  worst 
possible  result  for  the  American  people. 

We  have  an  inflation  rate  based  on 
overspending  and  a  cumulative  deficit 
which  is  destructive  of  our  social  fabric 
and  hardest  on  the  poor,  the  very  people 
for  whom  these  Government  programs 
are  designed  to  provide  benefits.  If  the 
Members  feel  that  only  Government  pro- 
prams  can  benefit  the  poor,  they  are  go- 
mg  to  resist  cutting,  but  I  want  to  tell 
the  Members  the  net  result  can  be  even 
more  disastrous — the  erosion  of  what 
purchasing  power  remains  with  the  poor 
through  continued  inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  discuss  in  general  terms  the  budget 
that  is  before  this  committee  right  now. 
Most  people  know  the  good  news  about 
the  budget.  It  does  represent  a  balanced 
budget  resolution  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Budget  Act  and  the  budget 
process. 

Undeniably,  that  is  good  news:  unfor- 
tunately, however,  there  is  accompanying 
bad  news.  The  bad  news  is  that  the  budg- 
et has  been  balanced  over  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  taxpayers  rather  than  with  any 
significant  cuts  in  Government  spend- 
ing. 

By  my  computation  the  new  taxes  that 
are  in  the  budget  amount  to  over  $70  bil- 
lion. Principally  they  consist  of:  (1) 
windfall  profit  taxes  of  somewhere 
around  $15  billion  that  will  be  paid  by 
the  consumers  in  this  country  exactly  as 
if  It  were  an  excise  tax  levied  bv'the 
Government:  (2)  $15  billion  worth  of 
bracket  creep,  or  that  awful  inflation  tax 
that  plagues  every  individual  taxpayer 
in  this  country:  (3»  new  social  security 
taxes  of  about  $15  billion,  which  become 
effective  on  January  1  of  next  year:  (4) 
f^e  excise  tax  on  petroleum,  about  $11 
billion,  which  the  President  put  into  ef- 
fect under  his  authority  in  March:  (5) 
withholding  of  taxes  on  dividends  and 
interest  which  the  President  has  recom- 
mended. 

In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of  oth- 
er lesser  taxes  which  I  will  not  even 
bother  to  categorize  here  todav  because 
they  only  amount  to  a  few  billions  of 
dollars.  But  the  total  runs  over  $70  bil- 
lion. They  are  brand  new  taxes. 

They  are  levied  on  the  American  tax- 
payers for  the  first  time,  and  they  do 
provide  a  budget  which  gives  us  the  high- 
est percentage  ever,  as  near  as  I  can 
compute,  of  taxes  to  GNP  in  the  more 
than  200-year  history  of  our  country 
Obviously,  this  does  not  represent  any 
Kind  of  fiscal  sobriety,  or  any  kind  of 
oudget-cutting  exercise.  It  represents  a 


budget  that  is  balanced  on  the  backs  of 
the  taxpayers. 

n  HOC 

While  we  do  consider  a  balanced  budg- 
et a  good  idea,  an  important  development 
and  a  great  improvement  over  what  this 
Congress  has  been  able  to  do  in  the  past, 
about  all  we  can  say  for  it  is  that  it  is 
balanced  at  much  too  high  a  level.  It  pro- 
duces that  level  of  taxation  unmatched 
in  our  country's  history. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  improve 
this  budget  Republicans  have  developed 
a  responsible  substitute.  It  will  be  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lattai  .  It  will  provide  for  a  budget 
balanced  at  a  spending  level  $14  billion 
less.  $598  billion  as  against  $612  billion, 
from  the  committee's  budget. 

That  budget  will  be  balanced  not  only 
at  a  $14  billion  lower  spending  rate  but 
with  a  larger  tax  cut  for  the  taxpayers 
and  with  the  same  small  surplus  that  is 
now  in  the  committee's  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Latta  substitute. 
in  my  judgment,  deserves  the  .support  of 
every  Member  of  this  body  who  is  pledged 
to  fiscal  responsibility.  To  develop  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  to  present  it  to  this 
body  is  a  pood  thini;.  To  develop  it  at  a 
high  spending  level,  it  seems  to  me,  con- 
fers very  little  merit  upon  those  who 
vote  for  such  a  budget. 

The  Latta  substitute,  in  my  judgment, 
begins  to  make  good  on  the  pledge  we 
have  given  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  are  going  to  try  to  control 
spending,  and  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  give  the  processes  of  government  back 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  think  the 
Latta  substitute  begins  that  process.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  radical  cut.  It  is  only 
the  beginning  of  reducing  the  unreason- 
able spending  that  this  body  has  carried 
on  for  the  last  40  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  1  Mr.  Frenzel  i  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  In  addition  to  the  Latta 
amendment  I  commend  to  the  members 
of  this  committee  the  Conable  amend- 
ment which  would  restore  to  the  States 
of  this  great  Union  the  unrestricted 
funds  they  now  receive  under  the  general 
revenue-sharing  program.  The  restored 
funds.  $1.7  billion  would  be  cut  from 
other  more  specific  programs  that  now 
require  cumbersome  administration,  sti- 
fling regulation,  and  expensive  grant- 
manship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Members  of  this 
body  really  believe  in  federalism  and  if 
they  believe  the  States  amount  to  any- 
thing in  our  Federal  .';ystem,  they  will 
support  the  Conable  amendment.  It  gives 
the  States  the  opportunity  to  decide  how 
they  will  best  use  the  funds  that  we  give 
them.  If  the  Conable  substitute  becomes 
law.  which  I  hope  it  does,  we  will  prob- 
ably find  that  the  cuts  in  a  number  of 
programs  which  we  thought  were  pretty 
good  will  be  not  missed  at  all. 

One  of  the  greatest  criticisms,  and  a 
legitimate  criticism,  of  our  spending 
down  here  is  that  we  spend  money  for 


things  we  think  are  Important.  We  de- 

\ote  very  little  resources  to  the  things 
that  the  people  at  home  believe  are  im- 
portant. A  vote  for  the  Conable  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  those  people  back 
home  and  for  their  ability  to  solve  local 
problems  locally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  I  believe  In  this 
kind  of  decisionmakine  I  think  the  Con- 
able amendment  deserves  the  approval 
of  this  House.  The  substitute  to  the  Con- 
able amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  is  better  than 
nothing  but  certainly  less  meritorious 
than  the  Conable  substitute. 

Mr  Chairman,  having  said  that  the 
committee  budget  is  too  high,  I  would 
like  to  expand  on  that  thought  a  little 
bit  more.  I  invite  the  Members'  attention 
to  the  fast  that  the  first  budget  resolu- 
s!on  last  year  called  for  spending  of 
about  $532  billion.  This  budget  resolution 
the  first  for  fiscal  year  1981,  calls  for 
$612  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  15 
percent.  Yet  we  hear  much  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  by  those  who  are  CMn- 
plaining  about  cuts. 

We  are  cutting  nothing.  We  are  rais- 
ing our  expenditures  by  15  percent  by  $80 
billion  over  the  first  budget  resolution 
last  year. 

If  you  feel  smug  about  a  balanced 
budget,  remember  that  between  the  first 
and  third  resolutions  for  fiscal  year 
1980 — the  third  budget  resolution  which 
is  accompanying  this  resolution,  today — 
we  increased  7  percent  We  went  from 
$532  billion  on  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion to  $547  billion  on  the  second  budget 
resolution,  and  the  third  takes  it  up  to 
about  $567  billion.  That  us  a  7-percent 
increase. 

If  this  wonderful  balanced  budget 
resolution,  which  is  a  15-percent  in- 
crease over  our  last  year's  first  budget 
resolution,  is  expanded  the  same  way  last 
vear's  was  expanded,  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  we  will  have  a  deficit  occa- 
sioned by  increased  spending  of  $43  bil- 
lion. And  remember  it  is  not  only  on  the 
spending  side  where  we  can  get  into  de- 
ficit trouble.  The  recession  could  mean 
lower  revenues  as  well.  'What  we  proudly 
look  upon  as  a  balanced  budget  today 
could  be  a  multi-billion-dollar  deficit  by 
the  time  the  fiscal  year  runs  its  course. 

Mr.  Chairman,  despite  my  criticism  of 
the  budget  and  my  enthusiasm  for 
amending  the  budget  to  improve  it  by 
adopting  the  Latta  and  the  Conable  sub- 
stitutes. I  do  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  for  havmg  made  such 
an  enormous  improvement  in  at  least 
coming  to  the  realization  that  we  do 
need  a  balanced  budget. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  commit- 
tee for  having  put  into  the  budget  the 
feature  of  reconciliation  which  was  an 
important  matter  when  the  first  budget 
law  was  adopted. 

Reconciliation  will  also  force  hard  de- 
cisions in  many  committees  of  this  Con- 
gress. They  will  be  difficult  for  the 
Members  to  make  They  will  be  difficult 
for  my  own  committee.  Nevertheless.  I 
think   reconciliation   iS   in   some   ways 
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among  the  most  important  features  of 
the  pending  budget  resolution. 

We  have  come  a  lone  way.  Mr.  Chair- 


our  contribution  toward  the  protection 
of  the  basic  structure  and  vitality  of  our 
Nation's  economy. 


system  and  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  crime,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration    will  he 
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begin  to  pay  the  extra  costs  associated 
with  welfare,  with  medicaid,  and  other 


help  States  and  local  governments  fight 
crime,  although  most  of  the  serious  crime 


This  is  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
could  have  said  to  the  American  pteople. 
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among  the  most  important  features  of 
the  pending  budget  resolution. 

We  have  come  a  long  way,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. But.  we  have  come  not  far  enough 
Congratulations  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  having  taken  us  that  tiny 
step  foruard.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
be  able  to  complete  the  initial  steps  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Latta  amendment 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Tiexas 
iMr.  Brooks). 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress— in  this  year  1980,  the  opening 
of  a  new  decade— must  be  willing  to  ex- 
ercise the  self -discipline  necessary-  to  re- 
turn us  to  fiscal  responsibility.  It  is  my 
firm  conviction  that  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  based  upon  restraint  m  spending 
is  a  mandatory  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. Therefore.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
budget  resolution  reported  by  the  Budget 
Cwnmittee  as  a  constructive  and  work- 
able plan  based  upon  fiscal  integrity  and 
equity. 

We  all  know  what  the  basic  problem 
is.  Inflation  is  at  unprecedented  levels. 
Inflation  hurts  the  wage  earner,  the 
businessman.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  our  own  Federal  Government 
as  well.  But  the  cruelest  blow  that  infla- 
tion deals  is  to  the  elderly  and  the  poor 
who  live  on  fixed  or  limited  incomes. 
They  cannot  survive  if  we  do  not  act  and 
act  promptly  to  reverse  these  current  in- 
flationary trends. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times  on 
the  floor  today  that  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  other  anti- inflationary  actions,  in- 
cluding those  proposed  by  the  President 
the  Federal  Reserve,  State  and  locai 
governments,  and  the  private  sector  of 
our  economy.  If  we  faU  to  do  our  part, 
if  we  fail  to  show  the  necessary  resolve 
and  dedication  to  our  responsibilities 
then  the  resolve  and  effectiveness  of 
others  diminish.  We  cannot  ask  the 
Amencan  people  to  regard  us  as  their 
representatives  and  leaders  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  act  and  act  now.  We  are  be- 
in?  watched  and  monitored  closely  not 
just  by  the  conventional  political  organi- 
zations and  the  special  interest  groups 
but  by  the  people  as  a  whole.  We  must 
meet  the  challenge. 

This  leads  me  to  another  point  that 
is  not  mentioned  too  often.  We  are  a  na- 
tion of  diversity,  a  pluralistic  society  in 
which  there  are  regional  differences, 
demographic  differences,  political  dif- 
ferences, and  economic  differences 
There  is  no  way  to  formulate  a  set  of 
budget  proposals  that  can  accommodate 
aU  of  these  differences  But  we  are  also 
,^T,ut  "  V^'  ^°'"^  *he  meaning  of 
^^Iw«"^*'°"  ""**  '^"^s  the  meaning 
cL^f^'!'  ^"^"on  that  is  wiUing  to 
share  the  burden  coUectively. 

I  do  not  support  everything  in   the 

?eDtionVf°f>,*^l"P*  "'"^  ^^"ce  the  in- 
ception of  the  budget  process.  I  believe 

the  rn^^."v.t"^u^^  approach  in  which 
the  entire  Nation  shares  equitably  in  the 

S°SSd  't°V^^  '^^^^^'^  that  hive 
Emp  ?!^^  ^  ^°^  ""^  coUeagues  will 
jom  me  in  support  of  this  resolution  as 


our  contribution  toward  the  protection 
of  the  basic  structure  and  vitality  of  our 
Nation's  economy. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >-ield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  it  has  been  a  pure  joy  for 
this  gentleman  to  associate  with  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations.  I 
appreciate  his  leadership  and  his  per- 
sonal restraint  that  he  has  shown  as 
chairman  of  that  committee  in  tr:  ing  to 
help  us  with  this  budgetary  effort. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  California  yields  10  min- 
utes to  the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 

'  Ms.  HOLTZMANi  . 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  307).  My  objection  to 
the  resolution  is  not  that  it  presents  a 
balanced  budget,  because  I  think  we 
need  a  balanced  budget.  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  size  of  the 
deficits  in  our  budgets.  I  have  also  been 
apprehensive  about  the  rising  cost  of  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  which  is 
now  the  third  largest  item  in  our  budget. 
No.  What  concerns  me  about  this  reso- 
lution is  that  it  balances  the  budget  in 
the  wrong  way.  It  accepts  unemploy- 
ment as  a  necessary  evil  and  it  cuts 
expenditures  for  essential  human  serv- 
ices. It  fails  to  demand  that  the  Gov- 
ernment function  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently, and  tolerates  continued  waste  in 
Government  expenditures. 
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In  addition,  this  resolution  balances 
the  budget  at  the  expense  of  the  North- 
eastern and  Midwestern  regions  of  this 
country.  This  budget  enshrines  the 
notion  of  economic  inequality  between 
different  geographic  regions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  its  effect  will  be  to  reduce  reve- 
nues to  my  State  by  over  $700  million, 
and  to  New  York  City  by  over  $200  mil- 
lion. Finally,  if  adopted,  this  budget  will 
fail  to  address  the  serious  urban  prob- 
lems that  affect  this  society.  It  will  re- 
duce fund'ng  for  the  programs  which 
are  essential  for  our  older  cities  and  for 
the  people  who  live  in  those  cities.  For 
all  of  these  reasons.  I  will  oppose  this 
resolution. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  priorities, 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  if 
this  budget  is  adopted  it  wiU  reduce 
programs  to  rebuild  communities  by 
$900  million.  Programs  for  education. 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices, including  CETA  and  the  youth 
employment  initiative,  will  be  cut  by 
$1.7  billion.  Health  programs  for  re- 
search, education,  and  training,  will  be 
reduced  by  $700  million.  Income  security 
programs  such  as  low-income  energy 
assistance,  welfare  reform,  food  stamps, 
and  chUd  nutrition,  will  be  cut  by  $2 
billion.  And  the  only  Federal  program 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments  in 
the  improvement  of  our  criminal  justice 


system  and  to  deal  with  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  juvenile  crime,  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration,  will  be 
entirely  eliminated. 

At  the  same  time,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion neglects  to  make  reforms  on  the 
revenue  side  of  the  budget,  and  con- 
tinues to  permit  special  subsidies  for  the 
oil  industry  that  are  ultimately  paid  for 
by  taxpayers  and  which  are  completely 
unnecessary.  The  budget  resolution  fails 
to  call  for  the  repeal  of  the  foreign  oil 
tax  credit  even  though  that  provision  of 
the  Tax  Code  costs  the  taxpavers  $700 
million  per  year  and  even  though  it 
encourages  the  oil  companies  to  explore 
for  oil  abroad  rather  than  in  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  my  amendment  to  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  fi.scal  year 
1980  budget,  which  called  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  foreign  oil  tax  credit  was 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  If 
that  reform  had  been  acted  on  and  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance of  the  other  body,  we  would  have 
had  an  additional  $700  million  In 
revenue  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and  some 
of  the  cuts  in  vital  human  services  now 
called  for  in  the  budget  resolution  could 
be  restored  and  funded. 

To  make  my  point  clear — that  revenue 
reforms  would  preclude  the  need  to  make 
reductions  in  programs  that  are  vitally 
important  to  the  survival  and  welfare  of 
human  beings.  I  offer  one  additional 
example. 

Owners  of  private  planes  currently 
pav  only  14  percent  of  their  share  of  the 
costs  of  operating  and  maintaining  our 
a  rports.  This  failure  to  increase  user 
charges  to  cover  their  full  costs  results 
in  a  tax  giveaway  of  $200  million.  There 
are  similar  subsidies  and  giveaways 
throughout  the  tax  code.  In  the  form  of 
oil  depletion  allowances  and  the  pro- 
vision that  allows  oil  companies  to 
expense  oil  and  gas  intangible  drilling 
costs. 

But.  it  is  relativelv  easy  to  take  pro- 
grams away  from  the  people  who  are 
poor  and  vulnerable.  It  is  impossible,  if 
one  is  to  judge  from  this  resolution  to 
touch  tax  giveaways  to  the  powerful  and 
to  the  entrenched  special  interests  of 
this  country. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  this  budget  resolution  accepts  the 
notion  that  higher  unemployment  is  a 
requirement  for  reducing  inflation.  That 
notion,  I  think,  is  bankrupt  and  wrong. 
That  notion  will  not  work,  and  I  think  it 
is  distressing  that  the  U.S.  Government 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  are  even  consider- 
ing the  adoption  of  a  fiscal  policy  that 
condones  and  allows  high  unemploy- 
ment. Yes,  we  can  balance  our  budget, 
maybe,  by  putting  people  out  of  work, 
although  ultimately  the  cost  of  that  un- 
employment will  be  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But,  if  we  do  that  we  will 
actually  be  shifting  the  cost  to  States 
and  local  governments.  This  is  no  way  of 
solving  a  flscal  problem  for  the  Nation. 
It  is  just  the  Federal  Government  say- 
ing. "We  will  not  pav  the  costs." 

But,  State  and  local  governments  will 
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begin  to  pay  the  extra  costs  associated 
with  welfare,  with  medicaid,  and  other 
kinds  of  programs  that  deal  with  unem- 
ployment. I  reject  the  notion  that  we 
have  to  increase  imemployment  to  solve 
the  Nation's  economic  problems. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  budget  ignores 
one  of  the  major  causes  of  inflation, 
which  is  the  escalation  of  oil  prices.  It 
is  inconceivable  to  me.  at  a  time  that  we 
are  vulnerable  and  dependent  on  the 
OPEC  nations — on  imstable.  desp>otic 
governments — that  we  would  cut  back 
on  programs  designed  to  increase  energv 
conservation  and  energy  research  and 
development.  Given  the  dependence  of 
this  Nation  on  foreign  oil,  how  can  we 
fail  to  make  the  major  investment  that 
has  to  be  made  in  mass  transit?  How  can 
we  solve  the  problems  of  inflation  if  we 
continue  our  dependence  on  the  OPEC 
nations,  as  this  budget  does?  I  think  this 
is  the  most  penny-wise  pound-foolish 
part  of  the  entire  budget.  We  cut  back 
on  the  program  to  insulate  schools  and 
hospitals:  we  refuse  to  finance  ma.'^s 
transit  at  the  levels  authorized  by  law. 
in  order  to  save  millions,  but  at  the  same 
time  we  lock  ourselves  into  acceptance 
of  billions  in  future,  arbitrary  price 
increases  in  one  of  our  most  essential 
commodities. 

I  also  want  to  talk  about  the  issues  of 
geographical  inequity  that  this  budset 
resolution  enshrines.  As  a  result  of  the 
decontrol  of  oil  prices  and  the  special 
treatment  of  State  royalties  and  sever- 
ance taxes  under  the  windfall  profit  tax 
the  residents  of  the  oil  consuming  States 
will  be  providing  a  $1.1  billion  subsidv 
to  the  oil-producing  States. 

This  benefit  will  accrue  primarily  to 
four  States:  Alaska.  California,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Texas.  The  only  restriction  on 
the  expenditure  of  those  funds  is  that 
they  be  used  for  "general  purposes"— the 
same  restriction  that  exists  on  all  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  funds.  At  the  ver>' 
time  that  we  are  "giving"  $l.i  billion  to 
the  oil-producing  States  to  use  for  rev- 
enue sharing  in  those  States,  we  are  cut- 
ting out  revenue  sharing  programs  for 
the  other  States  of  the  Union.  I  think 
this  IS  unconscionable,  and  that  is  ex- 
actly what  this  budget  resolution 
suggests. 

I  want  to  talk  further  about  the  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  our  cities.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  cities  are 

?^i'^"^'/i'^*  *^^  infrastructure  of 
cities,  including  their  water  supply  sys- 
tems, bridges,  sewers,  and  housing  even 
mass  transit  are  deteriorating,  and  are 
deteriorating  rapidly.  We  are  confront! 
ng  serious  problems  of  unemployment 

s  thaVli'"";  T.l''^  '^'  °'  the  iSte 
co.nt,l?°^*°lu^^  P^"'"  P«°P^e  in  this 
country  live  m  the  cities.  And  yet,  at  the 

llZrlTf  '^''  ^"''^^*  ^*"«  to  adopt  any 

KnvTii°K[,er^'^^"*^^--*- 

adoDt'^^f  *•  *^^  ^^^^""^^  b"<^Ket  fails  to 
tmc  .r^  program  to  deal  with  the  prob- 

i^  [n°7h'"K ^^''■^  ^^  "°  urban  pro- 
gram in  this  budget.  Instead,  we  slash 

agers.   We  slash  programs  designed  to 


help  States  and  local  governments  fight 
crime,  although  most  of  the  serious  crime 
in  this  country  occurs  in  our  large  cities. 
We  reduce  programs  for  the  weatheriza- 
tion  of  schools  and  hospitals,  we  elimi- 
nate the  State  share  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing programs  even  though  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  funds  are  turned  over 
to  cities  and  localities  so  that  local  offi- 
cials can  address  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation and  of  the  need  for  social  services. 
Even  more  incredibly,  the  budget  calls 
for  the  elimination  of  the  coimtercychcal 
and  targeted  fiscal  assistance  programs 
when  we  are  about  to  enter  a  recession. 

Finally,  the  resolution  does  not  deal 
with  the  serious  problems  of  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, even  though  this  is  supposedly  a 
fiscally  responsible  and  austere  budget. 
The  report  of  the  Budget  Committee 
notes  that  the  President's  January  budg- 
et included  about  $30  billion  for  person- 
nel compensation  benefits  and  overhead 
costs.  From  that  figure,  the  committee 
cut  a  grand  total  of  $954  miUion.  or  3 
percent.  This  budget  does  not  touch  the 
problem  of  unnecessary  printing  and 
publications  by  the  executive  branch. 
This  budget  does  not  touch  the  fact  that 
various  Federal  agencies  engage  in  movie 
production,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense itself  has  a  $600  million  operation 
to  produce  movies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York. 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Even  though  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  uncovered 
numerous  examples  of  how  program  costs 
have  climbed  because  of  unsound  pro- 
curement practices,  because  of  the  lack 
of  competitive  bidding,  we  do  not  begin 
to  address  those  problems.  There  is  waste 
in  Federal  programs.  I  myself  have  un- 
covered a  major  scandal  in  New  York 
City,  which  resulted  in  the  indictment 
and  conviction  of  17  people  on  Federal 
charges.  We  brought  down  the  cost  of 
that  program.  We  improved  the  quality 
of  the  services  it  provided. 
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But  there  is  reluctance  to  take  on  the 
hard  work  and  the  tough  work  on  a  Gov- 
ernment or  agencywide  basis  that  the 
elimination  of  mismanagement  and  to 
eliminate  the  kind  of  illegal  and  unfair 
practices  requires.  Elimination  of  the  un- 
necessary costs  that  ultimately  plague 
the  taxpayer  and  hurt  our  economy  is  a 
low  priority  for  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  and  to  my 
colleagues,  that  this  is  the  wrong  kind  of 
budget  at  this  very  serious  time  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  This  is  a  time,  I 
believe,  when  Congress  could  have  pro- 
vided leadership  and  rejected  the  notion 
that  unemployment  is  the  way  to  solve 
inflation. 

This  is  a  time  when  Congress  could 
have  said,  "We  will  get  at  the  issues  of 
waste  and  corruption  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  a  serious  way.  in  a  thorough- 
going way.  and  in  a  systematic  way." 


This  is  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
could  have  said  to  the  American  people, 
"We  win  not  solve  our  Nation's  economic 
problems  at  the  expense  of  any  one  re- 
gion, and  particularly  at  the  expense  of 
the  Northeast  sector  of  this  country," 
which  will  suffer  even  more  than  the  rest 
of  the  Nation  during  the  coming  reces- 
sion. 

This  is  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Congress 
could  have  said  to  the  American  people. 
"We  will  not  solve  the  Nation's  economic 
problems  at  the  expense  of  any  one  social 
group,  and  particularly  at  the  expense 
of  groups  that  are  most  vulnerable  and 
most  helpless  and  most  in  need  of  the 
Federal  Government's  assistance" 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  Congress  could 
have  said  these  things  but  it  has  not  done 
so  The  problems  are  serious,  yet  we  are 
prohibited  from  offering  amendments 
that  would  address  the  failure  of  the 
budget  to  apply  necessary  reductions  in 
funding  to  all  groups  and  geographic 
areas,  to  confront  the  problem  of  reduc- 
in?  unemployment,  to  end  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  Government  programs. 
and  to  develop  a  workable  urban  strate- 
gy. My  amendments,  w-hich  we  are  not 
even  allowed  to  discuss  under  the  rule 
for  this  resolution,  have  been  included 
for  the  Record,  so  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  people  can  see  for 
themselves  that  there  were  other  al- 
ternatives for  balancing  the  budget. 

FIRST  AMENDMENT  TO  H.  CON.  RES.  307,  FIRST  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1981   BUDGH 

fin  millions  of  dailirs) 


Budiiet 
authority 


Outlays 


Reductions  from  ttie  report  of  the  House 

Budget  Committee: 
10-pefcent  reduction  in  funding  for 

communications,     utilities     and 

rents    printing  and  puUicationi 

(function  920   AlloKances)  ..        751.2  68] 

10-percent  reduction  in  funding  for 

travel    expenses    (persons    and 

things — etcluding    the    Defense 

and    international    affairs    func- 
tions) (function  920   Allowances)         210  0  210 
2S-percent  leduction  in  funding  for 

consultants    and    contract    fees 

(function  920 :  Allowances) 160.0  ISO 

Total ■    1,U1.0  1.0*3 

Items  to  be  restored 'added: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration (function  750  Ad- 
ministration of  luslice)   Restores 

50  percent  of  President  s  original 

request  260  5  45 

Mass  transit  operating  assistance 

(sec.   5   UMTA  formula   grants) 

(function  400  Transportation)    ..  95.0  95 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 

Act    (function    500:    Education, 

training,  employment  and  social 

services)  ...        100.0  80 

Energy     conservation     grants     to 

schools  and  hospitals  (function 

270:  Energy)  120  0  100 

Antirecession      fiscal      assistance 

(function   850     General   purpose 

fiscal  assistance)  55.0  500 

Food  stamps  (function  500- Income 

security) 130-0  130 

Nutrition    assistance    lor    nnkx 

citijens "» ^ 

ToUl - ^5  975 

Note  Balance  of  funds  tvailttile  n  a  remit  of  the  »*»tio«  of 

this  amendment  to  be  used  to  leduce  the  size  of  the  public  debt. 
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The  time  has  come  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice of  using  taxpayer-supported  bene- 
fits to  buy  the  votes  of  a  growing  re- 


Americans  should  be  getting  benefits 
imder  this  program — that  this  many  re- 
cipients are  imable  to  provide  their  own 


used  to  buy  dog  food.  "Well.  I  guess  hell 
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SECOND  AMENDMENT  TO  H.  CON.  BES.  307.  FIRST  RESO- 
LUTION ON  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1981   BUDGET 

|ln  tnillionj  ot  dollarj| 


ARMMint 


Additional  revenues; 

Repeal  ot  the  loreign  oil  lai  credit.'. 

Removal  of  The  exemption  in  ttic 
windfall  profit  lai  on  oil  produced 
from  State  and  locally  owned  land. 


700 


1.100 


Total 

. 

1,800 

Items  to  De  restored, added: 

CETA  public  service  lObs  (function 
500  Education,  training,  employ- 
ment and  social  services) 

Restore  Itie  Stale  share  ot  revenue 
jfiarmg  (function  850:  General 
purpose  fiscal  assistance) 

Budget 
authority 

769 
1.500 

Outlays 

700 
1.100 

Total _.. 

2.269 

1.800 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Ru0D). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ^ 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307.  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget.  This  budget  has  been 
developed  not  just  in  the  past  few 
months,  but  more  correctly  over  a  period 
of  5  years.  Since  the  creation  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  in  1974.  we 
have  been  working  towards  a  balanced 
budget  and  fiscal  constraint.  Today  we 
have  under  consideration  a  budget  that 
for  the  first  time  in  over  10  years  Is  in 
balance,  and  further,  contains  a  $3  billion 
surplus.  This  budget  signifies  that  our 
Government  is  willing  to  live  within  its 
financial  means  and  will  serve  as  a  signal 
to  all  Americans  that  we  are  capable  of 
putting  our  ov^ti  house  in  order. 

I  recognize  that  by  itself,  balancing  the 
budget  wUl  have  a  small  effect  on  reduc- 
ing the  inflation  rate.  However,  the  psy- 
chological impact  of  this  means  of  dem- 
onstrating we  are  determined  to  do  our 
part  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  inflation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  people  can- 
not endure  the  high  rate  of  inflation.  Our 
constituents  are  discovering  they  cannot 
afford  to  purchase  homes,  take  vacations 
send  their  children  to  college  or  save 
money.  This  situation  calls  for  tough  de- 
cisions to  be  made  now. 

The  House  Budget  Committee,  and  in 
particular,  its  chairman.  Bob  Giaimo 
should  be  commended  for  the  dedicated 
and  hard  work  they  have  contributed  to- 
ward the  development  of  this  budget 
resolution.  While  it  is  ea.sy  to  be  suppor- 
tive of  a  balanced  budget  in  concept  it  is 
far  more  difficult  to  determine  how  to 
best  accomplish  that  goal  The  budget 
before  the  House  today  recognizes  that  a 
budget  cannot  be  balanced  bv  cutting 
someone  else's  programs.  It  also  exempli- 
fies the  fact  that  the  best  wav  to  balance 
the  budget  is  not  to  increase  revenues 
but  rather,  to  decrease  spending. 

Earlier  this  year  I  proposed  a  list  of 
58  areas  where  budeet  reductions  could 
occur  I  am  plea.sed  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution we  are  considering  contains  many 


of  these  reductions.  We  all  can  acknowl- 
edge that  many  of  the  legislative  savings 
contained  in  the  budget  will  not  be  popu- 
lar back  home  with  our  constituents.  It 
is  always  far  more  difficult  to  say  "no" 
than  to  grant  the  wishes  of  those  who 
are  asking  us  not  to  hold  the  line.  This 
budget  resolution  however,  does  say  "no" 
and  it  is  one  which  should  be  adopted  by 
this  Congress. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  supporting  thi.s  resolution  and 
will  continue  to  stand  Prm  in  the  upcom- 
ing months,  as  individual  spending  bills 
are  under  consideration.  We  must  realize 
that  the  road  to  fiscal  restraint  does  not 
end  with  the  passage  of  this  resolution— 
this  is  just  a  beginning.  If  we  are  suc- 
cessful on  this  budget,  we  will  be  paving 
the  way  for  improved  economic  actions 
in  the  future.  There  can  be  no  waivering 
from  this  course  of  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  the 
House  an  equitable  budget,  a  fair  budget. 
The  spending  reductions  are  shared  by 
all  segments  of  society.  We  can.  by 
adopting  this  budget  resolution,  rise  to 
the  challenge  that  confronts  our  econ- 
omy today.  We  should  adopt  this  resolu- 
tion and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  any  and  all  amendment,'; 
that  would  destroy  the  intent  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr,  RUDD,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  that  I  understand  the  diffi- 
cult jobs  they  have  and  respect  their 
very  responsible  efforts  in  executing  the 
duties  with  which  they  are  charged  as 
they  perceive  these  duties.  Whether  or 
not  I  agree  with  them  is  not  the  point, 
but  I  do  respect  them  for  their  efforts. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  would  like  to  discuss  both  in 
general  terms  and  in  specific  terms  this 
budget,  which  very  possibly  will  be 
adopted  but  not  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  a  worse  time  in  our  country's 
history  for  Congress  to  be  considering 
a  Federal  budget  that  would  set  a  record 
high  for  Government  spending,  while 
increasing  the  tax  burden  on  our  citizens 
$148  billion  higher  than  last  years  level 
of  taxation. 

Does  the  leadership  of  this  Congress 
recognize  the  realities  facing  the  Ameri- 
can people  outside  this  U.S.  Capitol? 

The  American  people — our  great  Na- 
tion—are wracked  by  soaring  18-percent 
inflation  which  pushes  wage  earners 
into  higher  tax  brackets  while  reducing 
their  purchasing  power. 

At  the  current  rate  of  inflation,  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  American's 
dollars  will  lose  half  its  value  every  30 
months — assuming,  of  course,  that  the 
economy  does  not  suffer  a  super-heated 
inflationary  blowout  that  other  nations 
have  experienced. 

Has  Congress  not  learned  that  irre- 
sponsible Federal  deficit  spending  and 
oppressive  taxation  is  what  got  us  into 
this  economic  mess? 

This  is  not  the  time  to  be  jacking  up 
spending  even  higher,  and  increasing 
every  American's  tax  burden. 


This  is  the  time  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  and  to  cut  taxes,  to  relieve  the 
oppressive  burden  of  soaring  inflation 
and  to  allow  our  productive  enterprise 
system  the  breathing  room  it  needs  to 
get  us  back  on  the  road  to  economic 
good  times  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  Task  Force  on  Inflation,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  Republican, 
conducted  several  weeks  of  hearings  last 
year  on  the  problem  of  inflation  and  how 
to  stop  it. 

We  heard  from  many  learned  ex- 
perts— many  of  them  business  men  and 
women  schooled  in  the  world  of  work 
and  productivity. 

One  such  citizen  who  provided  testi- 
mony was  Gerald  H.  Trautman,  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Greyhound  Corp.,  which  has 
its  headquarters  in  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Trautman  is  knowTi  as  a  man  who 
understands  well  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  to  the  economic 
problems  that  have  now  reached  almost 
a  crisis  stage  in  our  country. 

He  told  our  committee — 

The  single  overriding  cause  of  Inflation  In 
this  country  Is  government  spending  that 
will  not  stop,  long  after  resources  have  been 
exhausted.  This.  In  turn,  is  followed  by  the 
Federal  Government  running  Its  printing 
presses  overtime  to  cover  its  fiscal  nakedness 
with  debased  dollars. 

Concurrent  with  this  Is  government's  pen- 
chant for  regulating,  over-regulating,  dupli- 
cate regulating  and  counter-regulating. 
Even  consumer  advocates  admit  that  this 
regualtory  morass  has  not  resulted  In  sig- 
nificant benefit  to  consumers,  but  only  a 
massive  diversion  of  production  capital,  en- 
ergy, time  and  resources  into  nonproductive 
paperwork  whose  only  Impact  has  been  to 
cause  the  price  of  poods  and  services  to  soar. 

And  finally  the  third  element  in  the  infla- 
tionary mix  is  the  headlong  race  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  rush  down  the  British 
road  to  enhance  and  promote  the  concept 
of  "entitlement"  to  every  citizen  who  wants 
to  believe  there  really  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
free  lunch. 

If  your  Committee  genuinely  seeks  the 
causes  of  Inflation,  it  need  seek  no  further. 
Inflation  is  not  an  economic  problem.  It  Is 
a  political  problem  Thanks  to  its  profligate 
spending  habits,  the  Congress  has  drained 
the  Nation  and  the  economy  of  its  vitality 
and  has  finally  succeeded  in  •'in.stltutionallz- 
ing"  Inflation  in  .America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pessimism  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Trautman  is  warranted 
when  one  looks  at  this  budget  resolution. 

A  glance  through  this  budgets  social 
welfare  programs — many  of  them  so- 
called  "entitlement"  programs  which 
are  indexed  by  law  so  that  their  bene- 
fits automatically  increase  to  keep  up 
with  inflation— explains  why  Federal 
spending  and  taxes  have  increased  so 
substantially  over  the  past  25  years  that 
Democrats  have  controlled  Congress. 

Such  program.?  as  food  stamps,  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
lAFDCK  school  lunch  and  other  nutri- 
tion programs,  subsidies  and  other  wel- 
fare benefits  are  increased  more  than  15 
percent  over  1980  levels  by  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  and  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Neither  the  President  nor  liberals  in 
Congress  have  been  willing  to  limit 
benefits  to  only  the  truly  needy  and  de- 
serving, but  are  in  effect  "buying  votes" 
with  Government  handouts. 
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The  time  has  come  to  stop  this  prac- 
tice of  using  taxpayer-supported  bene- 
fits to  buy  the  votes  of  a  growing  re- 
cipient class. 

When  the  majority  bravely  talks  about 
cuts  they  mean  slight  fallbacks  from 
bloated  increased  in  taxes  and  spending. 

The  time  has  come  to  sharply  reduce 
spending  and  to  sharply  reduce  taxes — 
not  to  boast  about  balancing  the  budget 
with  record  high  spending  and  tax  levels. 
That  is  a  fictitiously  balanced  budget  on 
the  backs  of  working  Americans. 

FOOD   STAMPS 

Take  food  stamps  as  an  example.  This 
program  started  out  in  1965  at  a  level  of 
$34  million  and  435,000  recipients.  Today, 
the  food  stamp  program  has  skyrocketed 
to  $8.6  billion,  and  in  March  served  21.7 
million,  or  1  out  of  every  10  Americans. 
By  next  year,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  expected  to  top  $10  billion,  unless  it  is 
reformed  to  cut  the  number  of  partici- 
pants and  costs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  personally  offered  numerous  re- 
forms that  could  reduce  food  stamp  costs 
alone  as  much  as  $4.4  billion  a  year — 
without  denying  benefits  to  a  single 
needy  person. 

No  one  can  convince  me  that  1  out  of 
every  10  people  in  America  is  imable  to 
care  for  himself. 

I  know  that  there  is  widespread  senti- 
ment in  this  body,  and  Congress  as  a 
whole,  to  cut  food  stamp  costs  through 
meaningful  and  reasonable  reforms.  But 
under  the  rule  for  consideration  of  this 
budget  resolution,  only  one  opportunity 
exists  through  the  Latta  substitute  to 
achieve  an  estimated  $630  million  of  the 
$4.4  billion  in  reasonable  food  stamp  cost 
savings  that  legislative  reform  would 
bring. 

The  Holt  substitute  offsets  a  similar 
food  stamp  savings  with  a  worthwhile 
increase  in  defense. 

I  was  personally  disappointed  by  the 
lack  of  any  positive  response  by  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee to  the  amendments  which  were 
offered  to  reform  overlenient  eligibility 
requirements  for  food  stamps,  to  set  a 
ceiling  on  gross  income  and  personal  as- 
sets for  participation,  and  to  help  elimi- 
nate fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  food 
.stamp  program. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  food  stamp 
program  will  reach  an  annual  cost  of 
$10.7  billion  by  1981,  unless  some  effort 
is  made  to  restrict  benefits  to  only  the 
truly  needy  and  deserving.  Does  anyone 
really  believe   that    1    out   of  every   10 


Americans  should  be  getting  benefits 
imder  this  program— that  this  many  re- 
cipients are  unable  to  provide  their  own 
food  without  taxpayers  paying  the  bill? 

Further  evidence  of  the  need  for  sig- 
nificant reform  was  provided  yesterday 
in  updated  estimates  calculated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

In  a  memorandum  prepared  for  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  the  CBO  in- 
dicated that  program  participation  is 
far  exceeding  the  administration's  esti- 
mated annual  rate  of  20.4  million,  on 
which  basis  prograun  costs  were  esti- 
mated. The  CBO  revealed  that  partici- 
pation in  March  totaled  21.7  million, 
thereby  increasing  dramatically  the  esti- 
mated costs  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  fiscal  year  1980  level  of  spending 
for  the  food  stamp  program  approved  by 
the  Congress  last  year  was  $6.2  billion. 
The  Carter  administration  has  already 
requested  as  additional  $2.5  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1980  earlier  this  year.  In  its 
March  revisions,  the  administration 
conceded  that  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion— above  the  $2.5  billion — would  be 
needed  to  complete  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  newest  estimate  is  that  it  will  re- 
quire an  additional  $497  million — above 
the  $2.5  billion  already  requested — to  fi- 
nance the  food  stamp  program  through 
September  1980.  These  additional  costs 
represent  a  50-percent  increase  over 
what  the  administration  told  Congress 
would  be  needed. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  now  estimates  a  figure  of 
$10.7  billion,  $1  billion  above  the  ad- 
minLstration's  budget  request — and 
therefore  $1  billion  more  than  the 
amoimt  assimied  in  this  resolution. 

The  CBO  document  also  dismisses  the 
argument  that  higher  food  prices  or 
higher  unemployment  are  responsible 
for  these  dramatic  participation  in- 
creases, noting  that  both  have  remained 
stable  during  the  first  quarter  of  1980 
when  participation  skyrocketed. 

Obviously,  major  reforms  are  needed 
within  this  program  to  limit  participa- 
tion to  those  most  truly  in  need  of  sup- 
plemental food  assistance. 

I  know  that  this  program  is  full  of 
abuse  and  waste.  Only  last  week  a  citi- 
zen informed  my  office  that  he  had  lined 
up  behind  a  man  and  his  children  at  a 
supermarket  as  they  attempted  to  use 
food  stamps  to  purchase  dog  food  for 
their  pet.  The  checkout  clerk  informed 
the  man  that  food  stamps  could  not  be 

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAfifl  LEGISLATIVE  SAVINGS 
(In  millioflsl 


Amount  ot  savings 


Budtet 
auttiorlty 


Outlay 


1.  Restore  purchase  requirement  eliminated  in  1977 

2.  EliElbjIity  revisions _ 

(a)  Limit  elifibihty  to  those  with  press  income  at  the  poverty 

line,  plus  a  15  percent  allowance  lor  work-related 
activities. ._ ._ 

(b)  Establish  purchase  requirements  at  percentage  of  fross 

income  expended  for  food  by  average  household  of 
same  sire  and  income  range,  with  regional  variations 
as  established  by  the  mo:t  recent  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  Consumer  Expenditure  Survey,  or  30  percent, 
whichever  is  less 

(c)  Use  the  Thrifty  Diet  Plan,  with  family  size,  age,  and  sex 

of  family  members  taken  into  account 


-J800 
-700 


-S800 
-700 


used  to  buy  dog  food.  "Well,  I  guess  hell 
have  to  eat  hamburger,  then,"  the  man 
exclaimed  as  he  sent  his  child  to  make 
the  exchange.  Just  imagine  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  similar  abuses  of  food 
stamps  which  are  part  of  the  horrendous 
$8.6  billion  cost  of  this  program  to  tax- 
payers. 

An  Arizona  rancher  recently  advised 
me  he  attempted  to  hire  a  Caterpillar 
driver  to  work  on  his  ranch.  The  driver 
required  $10  an  hour  in  cash — cash  so 
that  he  would  not  have  to  report  his 
earnings  and  thus  continue  receiving 
food  stamp>s.  Needless  to  say  my  rancher 
friend  refused  to  participate  In  this 
fraud  against  the  Grovemment. 

Last  week  I  was  informed  of  a  young 
lady  in  Arizona  who  is  a  well  salaried 
employee.  She  decided  to  give  a  party  for 
a  number  of  people — you.  my  colleagues. 
I  am  sure  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  she  paid  for  the  food  m  food  stamps. 

The  answer  to  this  problem  is  to  sharp- 
ly reform  eligibility  requirements  so  that 
only  the  truly  poverty  stricken  people 
can  receive  food  stamps.  The  only  effort 
to  achieve  any  cost  reductions  in  this 
program  by  the  Budget  Committee  was 
a  cut  of  $400  million  to  accommodate  an- 
nual rather  than  twice-yearly  indexing 
of  the  food  stamp  allotment  and  stand- 
ard deduction. 

The  Latta  sub.stitute  would  achieve  an 
additional  $630  million  of  food  stamp 
savings  by  eliminating  the  overlap  of 
food  stamps  with  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. This  was  one  of  the  reforms  in- 
cluded in  my  $4.5  billion  food  stamp 
co~.t  reduction  package,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
which  the  Rules  Committee  saw  fit  not 
to  allow  for  consideration  under  this 
rule  by  the  full  House. 

Members  of  this  body  and  the  Senate 
.should  certainly  have  the  opportunity 
to  reduce  this  budget  through  cost  re- 
ductions in  food  stamp  and  other  welfare 
programs,  with  a  view  to  sharply  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  participants  so  that 
only  the  truly  needy  and  deserving  are 
able  to  receive  benefits. 

These  legislative  savings  could  all  be 
accommodated  through  amendments  to 
S.  1309.  which  ha.s  been  reported  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  and  is  due 
for  consideration  by  the  House  at  some 
time  in  the  near  future. 

The  legislative  savings  which  I  recom- 
mend for  the  food  stamp  program  are  as 
follows: 


Amount  of  savlnp 


Budget 
lutlioritT 


Outlay 


3.  Assets  test:  Use  the  assets  initially  established  for  Supplemental 

Security  Income  (SSI),  with  a  SI  200  limit  on  a  motor  vehicle:  a 
S15.000  limit  on  property  used  in  a  trade  or  business  essential 
to  self-support  of  a  household:  an  overall  limit  on  liouid  and 
non-liquid  resources  (with  the  above  exceptions)  of  51  MO  lor 
the  household,  or  !2  250  for  households  of  two  or  more  persons 
with  a  member  or  members  age  65  or  over    . — »522 

4.  Fraud   control     IVIandate   a   photo-identificalion   card,   counter- 

signed warrants    a  national  application  cfosschecked,  and  in 

earnings  clearance  system —138 

5.  Count  as  income  for  eligibility  detetmination: 

(a)  Income  tax  rebates     -   - - _ "^ 

(b)  Federal  energy  assistance, ~tSi 

(C)  Any  in-kind  income  which  provides  food  ijsilttnc* — w* 


-jsa 


-138 

-29 
-300 

-174 
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a  major  needed  Incentive  will  be  added 
to  foster  self-reliance  and  eventual  ter- 


ing  to  find  legislative  savings  to  hold 
down  the  budget.  Congress  should  cer- 


strike,  or  to  go  to  college,  are  voluntary 
actions  which  should  not  be  subsidized 
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[In  millioflsl 


April  24,  1980 


6.  Income  exclusions:  Eliminate  student  loans  and  grants  (all  of 

wtiich     cannot  reasonably  and  properly  be  computed")  and 
housing  subsidies  as  exclusions  from  income 

7.  wofk  registration:  " 

(I)  Restore  to  age  6  (not  age  12)  the  age  of  a  child  which 

"•'"P"  »n  individual  from  work  registration 
(D)  Stfengtheo  the  work  registration  requirement  by  per- 
mitiinj  Stales  to  establish  communiiy  work  experience 
programs  as  a  condition  of  eligibility 
g.  Owrlip:  Eliminate  overlap  of  food  stamps  witJi  the  school  iuncli' 

program 

9.  Expense  deductions." " 

(!)  Retiin  190  per  month  child  care  deduction.  (No  increase 
•J  proposed  by  House  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment to  S.  1309) 


Amount  of 

savings 

Budget 
authority 

Outlay 

-J38 

-J3« 

-20 

-20 

-14 

-14 

-630 

-630 

-52 


-52 


Amount  of  savings 


Budget 
auUiority 


Outlay 


(b)  Retain  J35  per  month  medical  expense  deductible.  (No 
decrease  to  JIO  deductible  as  proposed  by  House 
Agriculture  Committee  amendment  to  S.  1309).  _S7o 

10.  Standard  deduction;  Reduce  standard  deduction  from  J75  to  S50  -600 

11.  Error  rate:  Correct  with  12  percent  error  rate  estimated  by  GAo" 

in  the  food  stamp  program —360 

12.  Eliminate  from  eligibility: 

(a)  Strikers .» 

(b)  College  students '.'-.'.^".."'.!."!."'.'.'.'  Zu 

Total  sjvingj _4^  475 


-S70 
-600 

-360 

-18 
-11 
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-4,  476 


SnUSTATB  THE  roOD  STAilP  PtJBCHASE 
REQUIREMENT 

This  option  would  require  that  all  but 
the  very  poor  be  required  to  contribute 
at  least  mmimal  amounts  to  the  purchase 
of  food.  Proponents  of  the  purchase  re- 

!ll",'^^t?*  T'.^^  ^he"  it  was  repealed 
in  '  9 1 7  that  failure  to  retain  this  require- 
ment would  result  In  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  food  stamp  rolls.  Precisely 
that  has  occurred.  The  caseload  for  food 
stamps  has  increased  by  3.500.000  per- 
sons. This  tremendous  increase  suggests 
that  many  are  now  using  food  stamps 
who  would  not  otherwise  need  them 

Pilot  studies  have  indicated,  not  sur- 
prlsmgly,  that  in  this  and  other  pro- 
grams, when  recipients  are  required  to 
put  up  "front  money,"  participation  goes 
down—not  for  those  truly  dependent 
upon  food  stamps,  but  rather  by  those 
on  the  margin  who  really  are  going  along 
for  the  free  ride.  If  the  ride  costs  them 
a  little,  they  leave  the  food  stamp  rolls. 

This  would  seem  to  be  a  basic  reform 
to  achieve  legislative  savings  in  order  to 
W-event  the  food  stamp  program  from 
reachmg  an  annual  cost  of  $10  billion 
Savings:  $800  miUlon. 

TIGHTEN  FOOD  STAMP  ELICIBILITT 
REQCTSEMENTS 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  causes  for  the 
incr^sed  food  stamp  caseload  is  that 
the  Government  excludes  almost  all  of 
the  applicant's  available  income  for  one 
reason  or  another.  EligibUity  is  based 
upon  net  rather  than  gross  income  In 
other  words,  a  family  with  a  gross  in- 
come substantially  above  the  poverty 
line  could  conceivably  qualify  for  food 
stamps  by  subtracting  off  enough  ex- 
emptions and  deductions  which  do  not 
currently  qualify  as  income. 

At  the  present  time,  the  CJovemment  is 
bending  over  backward  to  allow  and  en- 
courage people  to  qualify  for  food 
t^^-  '■^"'"ess  of  real  need  to  meet 
nutritional  requirements.  Not  surprising- 
ly, more  and  more  people  are  doing  just 
that  as  the  rolls  swell  to  ever  larger  num- 
S  T^H,  P^^'njnary  figures  for  March 
1980  indicate  that  21,700,000  people— 
1  out  of  10— are  on  food  stamps. 

This  option  assumes  a  savings  based 
upon  limiting  income  eligibility  to  gross 
income  at  the  poverty  line,  plus  a  straight 
15-percent  allowance  for  work-related 
activities,  rather  than  the  current  com- 


plex arrangement  of  itemi2«d  deductions 
which  allows  families  above  the  poverty 
line  to  participate  in  the  program.  This 
reform  will  not  harm  those— the  over- 
whelming majority— who  are  truly  in 
need  with  gross  incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  It  will  put  a  ceiling  on  the  gross 
income  which  families  can  receive  more 
in  line  with  a  measure  of  true  need — the 
poverty  level  which  is  currently  $7,152 
for  a  family  of  four. 

This  option  also  assumes  legislative 
savings  by  requiring  that  family  size,  age, 
and  sex  of  family  members  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  food  stamp 
allotment.  This  proposal  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  General  Accounting 
OfHce  as  a  means  of  more  efficiently  tar- 
geting food  stamps  according  to  the 
measurable  nutritional  needs  of  the 
recipients,  rather  than  continuing  stand- 
ard allotment  which  tends  to  overcom- 
pensate  certain  categories  and  under- 
compensate  others.  Savings:  $700 
million. 

TIGHTEN   FOOD  STAMPS  ASSETS  TEST 

Related  to  eligibility  factors  are  con- 
siderations of  what  possessions  should  be 
counted  as  assets,  and  which  should  not, 
in  determining  who  can  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  Currently,  the 
practice  is  to  exempt  almost  every  pos- 
session from  consideration  as  a  resource. 
Examples  of  possessions  that  do  not 
count  as  assets  for  purposes  of  the  food 
stamp  program  at  this  time  include  a 
home  and  lot  "normal  to  the  communi- 
tv,"  one  licensed  automobile  regardless 
of  value,  personal  effects  including  cloth- 
ing and  jewelry,  household  goods  includ- 
ing furniture  and  appliances,  life  insur- 
ance policies,  pension  funds,  trust  funds 
and  so  forth. 

Here  again,  higher  income  families 
whose  wealth  is  tied  up  in  possessions 
can  easily  qualify  for  food  stamps.  A 
more  stringent  assets  test  Is  needed  in 
order  to  reduce  the  number  of  nonneedy 
families  who  are  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

This  option  assumes  the  same  property 
limitations  assets  test  for  food  stamp  ap- 
plicants that  was  originally  applied  to 
applicants  for  supplemental  security  in- 
come when  that  program  was  established 
in  1974.  While  the  more  stringent  1974 
assets  test  would  be  oreferred.  even  the 
current  SSI  requirements  would  provide 


vast  improvement  over  the  liberal  food 
stamp  guidelines.  Savings:  $522  million. 

IMPLEMENT   FOOD   STAMP   FRAUD   CONTROL 

The  elements  of  an  effective  fraud 
control  program  are  simple:  Require- 
ments for  a  standard  photo-identifica- 
tion, countersigned  warrants,  a  national 
application  crosschecked  for  duplicate 
benefits,  and  a  standardized  earnings 
clearance  system.  These  provisions  are 
included  in  S.  2376,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor S.  I.  Hayakawa  and  others.  Savings- 
$138  million. 

COUNT   SPECIFIED   INCOME    IN    DETERMINING 
FOOD    STAMP    ELIGIBILITY 

This  option  would  count  income  tax  re- 
bates. Federal  energy  assistance,  and  in- 
kind  income  providing  food  assistance 
in  determining  an  applicant's  income. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  food  stamp 
recipients  should  be  permitted  to  exclude 
these  financial  resources  from  their  in- 
come. 

New  Federal  energy  assistance  to  the 
poor  has  improved  the  income  situation 
of  many  lower  income  families,  but 
should  be  included  as  income  for  pur- 
poses of  food  stamp  eligibility.  This  is  a 
legislative  savings  assumption  which  was 
wisely  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  in  its  version  of  the 
first  resolution  on  the  1981  Federal 
budget. 

The  continued  failure  to  define  in- 
kind  income  as  legitimate  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  food  stamp 
eligibility  only  serves  to  effectively  raise 
the  eligibility  ceiling  and  expand  par- 
ticipation in  the  program.  This  situation 
includes  potential  overlap  among  nu- 
merous food  nutrition  programs,  partici- 
pation in  one  of  which  does  not  limit 
participation  in  another. 

This  option  also  assumes  the  elimina- 
tion of  student  loans  and  grants  and 
housing  subsidies  as  exclusions  from  in- 
come. Again,  such  loans,  grants,  and  sub- 
sidles  improve  the  immediate  income 
situation  of  lower  income  citizens,  and 
should  be  considered  as  part  of  total  in- 
come in  determining  whether  food  stamp 
applicants  truly  need  additional  taxpayer 
support  to  satisfy  their  nutritional  needs. 
Savings:  $541  million. 

STRENGTHEN   WORK    REQtTIREMENTS 

By  strengthening  work  requirements 
associated  with  the  food  stamp  program. 


a  major  needed  Incentive  will  be  added 
to  foster  self-reliance  and  eventual  ter- 
mination of  food  stamp  participation. 
An  effort  should  be  made  to  restore  to 
age  6,  rather  than  age  12.  the  age  of  a 
child  which  exempts  a  food  stamp  re- 
cipient from  work  registration.  'Riis 
would  parallel  the  age  requirement  of  the 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  program. 

Most  public  school  systems  accept  chil- 
dren for  preschool  by  age  6,  and  there  Is 
no  reason  why  a  parent  receiving  food 
stamps  should  not  register  for  even  part- 
time  work  until  a  child  is  12  years  old,  as 
is  now  the  case. 

A  second  aspect  of  this  cation  would 
strengthen  the  work  registration  re- 
quirement by  permitting  States  to  estab- 
lish community  work  experience  pro- 
grams as  a  condition  of  food  stamp  eli- 
gibility. Savings:  $34  million. 

ELIMINATE  OVERLAP  BETWEEN  FOOD  STAMPS  AND 
THE   SCHOOL   LUNCH   PROGRAM 

Under  current  law.  the  value  of  the 
Federal  subsidy  for  school  lunches  is  not 
taken  into  account  In  determining  food 
stamp  benefits.  Food  stamp  families 
presently  receive  an  allotment  of  food 
stamps  based  upon  three  meals  per  day 
for  each  family  member,  including 
school-age  children.  However,  the  chil- 
dren of  many  low-income  families  may 
also  qualify  for  free  or  reduced-price 
school  lunches  as  well. 

The  result  is  that  many  families  are 
subsidized  for  four  rather  than  three 
meals  per  day.  The  obvious  reform,  also 
noted  by  both  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, is  to  reduce  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment accordingly  to  eliminate  the  over- 
lap between  the  food  stamp  and  the 
school  lunch  programs. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended  this  legislative  savings  in 
its  first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  this  savings  is  also 
assumed  in  the  Latta  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307  which  will 
be  considered  by  the  House.  Savings: 
$630  million. 

RETAIN   CURRENT  FOOD   STAMP  EXPENSE 
DEDUCTIONS 

This  option  would  retain  both  the  $90- 
per-month  child  care  deduction  and  the 
$35-per-month  medical  expense  deducti- 
ble for  food  stamp  recipients,  as  proposed 
under  S.  1309  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
amended  this  bill  to  raise  the  $90-per- 
month  child  care  deduction  to  $160,  and 
to  lower  the  $35  medical  expense  de- 
ductible U>only  $10. 

In  a  year  when  we  are  desperately  try- 


ing to  find  legislative  savings  to  hold 
down  the  budget.  Congress  should  cer- 
tainly avoid  liberalizing  elements  of  the 
food  stamp  program  that  are  already 
most  favorable  to  low-income  families. 
Under  this  option,  the  current  child  care 
deduction  and  medical  expense  deducti- 
ble would  be  applied  as  an  alternative  to 
the  gross  income  limitation  at  the  pov- 
erty level  cited  earlier.  Savings:  $122 
million. 

REDUCE  STANDARD  INCOME  DEDUCTION  FOR 
FOOD  STAMP  ELIGIBlLrrY 

This  option  would  reduce  the  monthly 
standard  deduction  for  family  members 
of  food  stamp  recipients  from  $75,  or 
$900  per  year,  to  $50,  or  $600  per  year. 
The  standard  deduction  is  only  one  of 
several  specialized  deductions  enabling 
households  to  reduce  their  net  income  for 
purposes  of  determining  food  stamp 
eligibility  and  allotment. 

Many  specialized  exemptions  and  de- 
ductions have  been  added  in  recent 
years  without  reducing  the  standard  de- 
duction. The  result  has  been  that  higher 
income  families  with  a  decent  gross  in- 
come are  now  able  to  combine  these  de- 
ductions in  order  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps,  greatly  expanding  the  rolls  of 
this  program. 

A  $600  standard  deduction  on  an  an- 
nual basis  is  quite  adequate  for  deter- 
mining food  stamp  eligibility.  No  needy 
family  requiring  nutritional  assistance 
under  this  program  would  be  denied 
benefits  if  the  standard  deduction  was  set 
at  this  level,  rather  than  the  present 
$900  level  at  $75  per  month.  Again,  this 
savings  option  would  be  a  reasonable 
alternative  to  the  poverty  level  gro.'^s 
income  cut  off.  Savings:  $600  million. 

CORRECT  FOOD  STAMP  ERROR  RATE 

The  estimated  12-percent  error  rate 
in  the  food  stamp  program  has  proven 
such  an  embarrassment  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service — and  rightly  so — that  the 
Department  has  "temporarily"  stopped 
calculating  the  error  rate.  The  General 
Accoimting  OCQce  reported  in  1977  that 
the  Federal  Government  was  losing  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  annually  because 
food  stamps  were  being  overissued  as  a 
result  of  errors,  misrepresentations,  and 
suspected  fraud  by  recipients. 

The  latest  error  rates,  before  measure- 
ments were  discontinued,  were  10  to  12 
percent.  Obviously  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  made  to  correct 
this  error  rate.  Savings:  $360  million. 

ELIMINATE  STRIKERS  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 
FROM  FOOD  STAMP  ELIGIBILITT 

Terminating  one's  full-time  Income  in 
order  to  participate  in   a  labor  union 


strike,  or  to  go  to  college,  are  voluntary 
actions  which  should  not  be  subsidized 
by  taxpayers  through  the  food  stamp 
program.  It  is  estimated  that  participa- 
tion by  strikers  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram adds  $18  million  annually  to  pro- 
gram costs,  and  participation  by  college 
stAidents  adds  $11  million  a  year  to  the 
program.  Savings:  $29  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  failure  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  adopt  these  legisla- 
tive savings  totaling  $4.4  billion  through 
food  stamp  reform  in  a  year  when  we  so 
desperately  need  to  cut  billions  of  dollars 
in  unnecessar>'  spending  from  the  Fed- 
eral budget — and  the  fact  that  we  will 
not  have  the  opportimity  to  rectify  that 
error  under  the  rule  governing  considera- 
tion of  this  resolution — are  reason 
enough  to  defeat  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 307. 

But  another  reason  to  defeat  this 
budget  is  its  failure  to  include  sufficient 
funds  for  national  defense  to  fulfill  the 
Presidents  solemn  commitment  for  real 
growth  in  defense  spending. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

In  light  Of  the  President's  solemn  com- 
mitment to  mtaintain  real  growth  in  de- 
fense spending,  while  meeting  current 
force  objectives,  there  is  no  way  that 
Congress  can  justify  a  cut  in  defense 
spending  below  the  President's  January 
budget  request. 

In  fact,  the  President's  own  request 
was  an  estimated  $7  billion  below  re- 
quired funding  in  order  to  meet  current 
force  objectives  with  no  new  or  expanded 
programs. 

The  proposed  amounts  under  this  reso- 
lution of  $160.8  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $147.9  billion  in  outlays  are  $2 
billion  below  the  President's  budget  re- 
estimate  in  budget  authority,  and  a  cut 
of  $1.4  billion  in  outlays  below  the  re- 
estlmate. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  add 
$12.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $8.8 
billion  in  outlays  to  the  national  defense 
function.  Such  an  increase  is  entirely 
reasonable  and  absolutely  necessar>-  in 
order  to  maintain  the  President's  solemn 
commitment  to  increase  our  worldwide 
military-  capabilities  by  providing  5.6  per- 
cent real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1981  de- 
fense expenditures. 

The  following  summary  spells  out  the 
need  for  this  increase  in  terms  of  both 
underfunding  of  current  operations  and 
needed  program  improvements: 
National  Defense 

Additional  funding  required  to  m»lnt»ln 
5.6  percent  real  growth  In  defense  spending 
while  meeting  current  force  objectives  In 
a  realistic  manner — 


Budgat 
authority 


Outlays 


I.  Correct  underfunding  tor  current  operations: 

(a)  Fuel  price  increases -»-H500  +J4,5I)0 

(b>  Maintenance  of  current  naval  operations +250  +250 

(c)  Meeting  hifher  than  expected  inflation  in  procurement +1,500  +1,500 

(d)  Excessive  pay  absorption +600  +600 

(e)  Personnel  compensation  improvements +200  +200 

Subtotal:  Funds  required  to  maintain  President's  com- 
mitment to  5.6  percent  real  growth  with  no  new  pro- 
grams   +7,050  +7,050 


Budnt 
(uthorhy 


Outlayi 


Program  improvements: 

<a)  Strategic  forces .'tHS 

(b)  Navalforces ''"vSS 

(c)  Aircraft  procurement ''"^595 

(d)  Theater  facilities +250 

(e)  War  reserve  material +M0 

(f)  Operations  and  maintenance. - -ffiOO 

Subtotal :  Funds  required  to  meet  current  force  objectives.  +5,600 

Total:  Required  additional  funds  to  maintain  S.6  percent 
real  growth  while  meeting  force  objectives  in  a  realistic 

manner +12,650 


+SIO0 
+S00 
+500 
+12S 
+2S0 
+300 


+1.775 


+8,825 
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UNDEHTUNDING    OP    CURRENT    OPERATIONS 

Fuel  Prices  —In  the  area  of  underfunding. 
former  Defense  Comptroller  Fred  Wacker  told 
the  Committee  this  year  before  he  left  ofBce 


ideal  to  have  a  separate  Naval  task  force  for 
this  purpose,  which  would  take  Ave  years  to 
build.  Pending  this,  current  U.S.  forces, 
which  the  Administration  has  acknowledged 


Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  reductions 
I  have  outlined  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  reductions  in  other  non- 
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in  defense  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
creases in  other  areas. 


The  gentleman  is  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 


that  there  is  enough  money  right  now  in 
there.   There   is   an  emergency,  as   the 
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1980 


UKDEHFtTNDING    OF    CURRENT    OPERATIONS 

Fuel  Prices — In  the  area  of  underfundlng. 
former  Defense  Comptroller  Fred  Wacker  told 
the  Committee  this  year  before  he  left  ofHce 
that  fuel  price  increases  will  drain  an  addi- 
tional $4  5  billion  from  the  Operations  and 
Maintenance  account. 

At  present,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
charging  Unified  Commanders  a  price  which 
win  drain  $3  4  billion  beyond  what  was 
planned  for  FY  1980  out  of  the  O&M  account 

Naval  Operations —The  Navy  has  stated 
that  it  will  need  $250  million  In  additional 
funds  In  order  to  send  two  carrier  task  forces 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  carry  out  the  Presi- 
dent's stated  objectives  in  that  region. 

Higher  Inflation — The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  inflation  is 
2  percent  higher  than  its  previous  Inflation 
estimate.  That  inflation  Increase  Is  assumed 
for  military  procurement  This  means  that  an 
additional  $15  billion  is  needed  to  keep  pro- 
curement ai  its  current  pace,  using  a  10.9 
percent  rather  than  8  8  percent  Inflation  rate 
in  line  with  the  CBO  re-estlmate. 

Pay  Absorption  —The  Committee's  "Rec- 
ommendatlorL,  for  the  First  Concurrent  Res- 
olution on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Budget" 
(March  19.  1980)  states  that  the  mllltarys 
historical  pay  absorption  rate  has  been  20 
percent  The  President  has  Included  the 
equivalent  of  40  percent  absorption  of  the 
cost  of  the  pay  raise  In  his  fiscal  year  budg- 
et— twice  the  historical  amount. 

This  cuts  back  on  real  growth.  The  defense 
budget  should  Include  an  additional  $600 
million  to  reflect  the  historical  20  percent  pay 
absorption  rate 

Personnel  Pay  —The  Committee's  proposed 
defense  budget  adds  $500  million  to  the  Pres- 
idents  request  for  the  Nunn-Warner  military 
pay  improvement  amendment  for  pilots,  sub- 
mariners, and  other  critical  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Budget  Committee's  Stan's  earlier 
stated  estimate  was  $700  raillion  to  accom- 
modate the  Nunn-Warner  amendment  In 
fiscal  year  1981  I  believe  this  to  be  a  more 
accurate  estimate,  requiring  the  addition  of 
$200  million  In  order  to  provide  this  Incen- 
tive pay  increase  for  special  skill  military 
personnel. 

They  are  all  necessary  Increases  Just  to 
maintain  the  Presidents  commitment  to 
real  growth  with  no  new  or  expanded  pro- 
grams to  meet  current  force  objectives. 

NEEDED    PROGRAM    IMPROVEMENTS 

In  order  to  meet  current  force  objectives 
in  a  realistic  manner,  program  Improve- 
ments are  needed  In  at  least  six  major  areas. 
requiring  an  additional  $5  6  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $17  billion  In  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Strategic  Forces  —An  additional  $250  mil- 
lion In  budget  authority  and  $100  million  In 
outlays  Is  needed  for  strategic  forces.  This 
will  bring  strategic  forces  to  the  level  cited 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  In  their  program 
submission  to  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense,  in 
order  to  implement  the  President's  requested 
program. 

Naval  Forces— If  we  are  to  maintain  the 
Presidents  stated  commitment  to  prevent 
Soviet  domination  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Gulf  region,  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  needs  an  additional  $15  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $500  million  In  out- 
lays for  long-lead  funding  for  a  separate 
task  force  for  this  region. 

There  are  no  added  funds  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  conduct 
naval  operations  In  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Oulf    as  recently  announced 

Responsible  sources  indicate  It  would  be 


ideal  to  have  a  separate  Naval  task  force  for 
this  purpose,  which  would  take  five  years  to 
build.  Pending  this,  current  US.  forces, 
which  the  Administration  has  acknowledged 
are  already  insufficient,  will  have  to  carry 
out  the  F>resldent'8  objectives. 

Aircraft  Procurement. — The  President's 
1981  budget  plan  submitted  in  January,  1979 
called  for  procurement  of  639  military  air- 
craft. However,  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  has  reduced  that  number  by 
173  aircraft  (a  27  percent  cut) ,  bringing  his 
aircraft  procurement  program  144  aircraft 
(24  percent)  lower  than  the  current  1980 
program  as  approved  by  Congress. 

Aircraft  procurement  is  one  of  the  most 
critical  deficiencies  of  our  current  defense 
program.  This  Is  no  time  to  Impose  further 
substantial  decline  In  this  area. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  analysis 
of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  reports  that 
the  President's  request  for  aircraft  procure- 
ment reflects  a  real  dollar  decline  of  $878 
million  ( 10.3  percent) .  compared  to  the  fiscal 
year  1980  approved  program,  and  a  real  dol- 
lar decline  of  $296  million  (3  7  percent). 
compared  to  the  1981  plan  presented  last 
year  with  the  1980  budget.  The  difference 
in  percentage  decline  of  numbers  of  air- 
craft, compared  to  real  dollars,  is  partly  at- 
tributed to  higher  unit  prices  brought  on 
by  a  lower  level  of  production  over  the 
years. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  our  Nation  to  be 
purchasing  less  and  less  combat  aircraft — 
especially  since  replacement  is  not  keepinig 
pace  with  the  number  of  aircraft  going  out 
of  service — at  a  time  when  improving  and 
strengthening  our  overall  defense  capabili- 
ties Is  being  given  such  great  priority. 

An  addition  of  $2  5  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $500  million  in  outlays  would 
restore  aircraft  procurement  to  the  level  of 
639  aircraft  requested  by  the  President  In 
his  original  1981  plan,  submitted  to  Congress 
14  months  ago. 

Theater  Facilities.— U.S.  theater  facilities 
are  in  great  need  of  expansion  and  moderni- 
zation, particularly  at  Diego  Garcia  Oman. 
and  elsewhere.  An  additional  $250  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $125  million  in  out- 
lays Is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

War  Reserve  Material — The  Navy  has  told 
us  that  It  alone  has  a  35  percent  deficiency 
In  war  reserve  material — munitions.  The  fis- 
cal year  1981  defense  budget  needs  an  addi- 
tional $500  million  In  budget  authority  and 
$250  million  in  outlays  to  start  correcting 
this  deficiency.  This  amount  is  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  real  need,  but  It  Is  a 
vitally  needed  addition  to  build  munitions 
reserves. 

Operations  and  Maintenance — Presently 
there  Is  a  serious  backlog  of  needed  aircraft 
and  ship  overhauls  that  must  be  caught  up. 
An  additional  $600  million  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $300  million  in  outlays  in  the  O&M 
account  Is  needed  for  this  purpose. 

The  backlog  of  overhauls  has  recently  been 
Increased,  because  they  are  being  deferred 
even  further  so  that  the  current  Persian 
Oulf  operations  can  be  funded  out  of  the 
O&M  account. 

Again,  these  are  vitally  needed  funds  to 
repair  and  modernize  ships  and  aircraft, 
wMch  are  u^e'ess  to  our  defense  forces  In 
their  current  state. 

The  needed  additional  fiscal  year  1981  de- 
fense funds  outlined  here  comprise  a  reason- 
able, urgent  amount  In  order  to  start  ad- 
dressing some  of  our  serious  military  defi- 
ciencies The  credibility  of  our  commitment 
to  strengthened  US.  military  capabilities 
rests  upon  our  willingness  to  back  up  that 
commitment  with  necessary  funds. 


Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  reductions 
I  have  outlined  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  reductions  in  other  non- 
defense  areas — and  unless  the  cited 
deficiencies  in  the  defense  budget  are 
corrected  by  adoption  of  the  Holt 
amendment  or  the  Latta  substitute— I 
believe  that  this  1981  budget  will  be  seri- 
ously flawed, 

I  strongly  oppose  the  proposed  budget 
resolution  as  it  now  stands  and  would 
urge  its  defeat. 

riiiso 

Mr.  DELLUMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding,  I  have 
sat  and  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
gentleman's  statement.  In  the  course  of 
the  gentleman's  remarks  he  has  dealt 
very  specifically  with  almost  microscopic 
intensity  on  the  food  stamp  program  to 
the  po'nt  where  the  gentleman  was  cap- 
able of  enunciating  ways  of  reducing  $18 
million  here,  $17  million  there  in  food 
stamp  programs  or  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. 

Next  the  gentleman  comes  to  the  sec- 
ond aspect  of  his  presentation,  making 
the  very  broad  statement  that  we  must 
increase  the  military  budget  by  ."5.6  per- 
cent over  and  above  the  inflation  rate. 
which  translates  into  several  billions  of 
dollars. 

My  question  is  this:  How  can  the  gen- 
tleman reconcile  these  two  apparent  dis- 
parities in  the  eentleman's  presentation 
where  he  is  willing  to  be  microscopic  in 
terms  of  dome.stic  programs? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr, 
Derrick),  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  has  again  expired. 

Mr,  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  vield 
7  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman, 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  answer  mv  friend  and  colleague 
from  California  this  way:  This  Nation 
is  faced  with  manv  crises,  but  especially 
two  very  grave  crises,  and  those  are  the 
inflation— economv  and  defense.  No  one 
wants  to  talk  about  defense.  They  push 
it  off  in  the  corner  somewhere  because 
they  are  afraid  to  face  up  to  it.  They 
know  that  we  are  desperately  in  need  of 
a  strong  defense  posture  if  we  are  to 
survive. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  the  big  comer, 
a  $158  million  comer. 

Mr.  RUDD.  The  administration  has 
not  paid  attention  to  our  defense  pos- 
ture for  several  years  and  most  especial- 
ly the  last  3  years.  In  order  to  pay  for 
these  defense  programs  we  have  to  find 
funding  to  do  this.  One  of  the  areas 
to  seek  defense  fund'ng.  without  injury 
to  any  of  the  people  in  our  Nation,  by 
various  proposals  I  have  made  by  reduc- 
ing needless  and  fraudulent  sppnding  in 
just  the  one  program  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  food  stamp  program,  this  is 
one  way  in  which  we  can  pav  for  defense. 
That  is  why  I  am  talking  about  increases 
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in  defense  and,  at  the  same  time,  de- 
creases in  other  areas. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  raising  the 
question. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  would  like  to  continue, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  question. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
n   1200 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  7  additional 
m'nutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  have  listened  to  the  gen- 
tleman's statement,  particularly  on  food 
stamps.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
man know  that  I  guess  I  represent  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  country, 
and  that  the  food  stamp  expenditures  in 
my  district  are  approximately  $30  mil- 
lion a  year.  In  my  own  home  county  I 
have  got  over  28,000  recipients,  and  it 
is  a  county  of  less  than  100,000.  Does 
th?  gentleman  propose,  in  view  of  all  of 
the  foreign  aid  funds  that  we  send  to 
other  countries  to  feed  their  people,  that 
we  should  not  feed  our  people,  the  less 
fortunate? 

Mr.  RUDD.  If  the  gentleman  has 
listened  to  my  remarks,  I  have  no  pro- 
posal to  withdraw  funds  from  the  truly 
needy,  from  those  who  are  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  What  I  have 
done  in  the  series  of  proposals  which 
were  outlined  here  is  an  elimination  of 
fraud  wherever  possible  and  an  elimina- 
tion of  duplication.  To  sum  it  all  up  in 
a  general  way.  when  we  have  22  million 
peopl';  1  in  10  Americans  as  recipients  of 
food  stamps  alone,  it  indicates  that  re- 
duction is  in  order, 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr,  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  RUDD,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Has  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
yielded  tome? 

Mr.  RUDD.  Did  I  answer  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  No. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  on  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  made  and  particularly 
on  the  quite  obvious  research  and 
scholarship  that  has  gone  into  his  ad- 
dressing the  food  stamp  problems  that 
face  this  country. 


The  gentleman  is  a  very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
He  has  made  one  of  his  areas  of  interest 
that  of  the  food  stamp  program,  yet  he 
was  den'ed  the  right  by  the  majority  on 
the  Committee  on  Rules  to  offer  his  sub- 
stitute, although  many  other  Members' 
substitutes  were  made  in  order.  I  suspect 
that  the  reason  that  he  was  denied  that 
right  was  because  the  leadership  of  this 
House  does  not  want  to  vote  on  the  issue 
of  food  stamp  reform.  They  want  to  avoid 
it,  as  they  have  avoided  it  in  the  past. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  tMr. 
RuDD  should  have  had  that  right  to  offer 
his  amendment.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
opposed  the  rule  is  because  he  was  denied 
that  right.  At  least  the  people  in  Arizona 
know  their  Representative  is  trying  to  do 
what  I  think  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  would  like  to  do,  and  that  is  assure 
that  those  truly  in  need  and  in  hunger 
receive  aid  and  those  who  do  not  are 
taken  off  the  rolls.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  have  done  that.  We 
have  been  denied  in  this  House  the  right 
to  that,  I  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  stand  he  has  taken. 

Mr.  RUDD,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  his  state- 
ment. 

In  further  response  to  the  question 
that  was  put  to  me.  let  me  say  that  the 
newspapers  are  advertising  by  the  people 
who  control  food  stamps — perhaps  not  in 
the  gentleman's  district,  but  in  Virginia, 
for  example — indicating  that  they  must 
implement  the  program  and  find  addi- 
tional people  to  enlarge  the  food  stamp 
rolls.  This  is  wrong.  All  I  want  to  do  and 
all  that  should  be  done  is  to  assure  that 
the  program  is  properly  handled. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  , 

Mr,  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman   from   Texas, 

Mr,  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Let  me  just  tell  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  that  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  putting  the  cheats  and  the 
frauds,  and  everyone  else  who  is  not 
supposed  to  be  on  the  rolls  to  receive 
food  stamps,  off  of  the  rolls,  because 
everyone  who  is  on  there  who  does  not 
belong  there  is  taking  food  away  from 
the  needy.  I  agree  with  that.  My  prob- 
lem is  I  do  not  know  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  both  supply  the  money 
for  the  program  and  supply  oversight  of 
the  program  The  States  are  supposed  to 
administer  this  program.  In  various 
States  the  Governors  are  cutting  back 
on  State  employees.  The  more  they  cut 
back,  the  less  supervision  there  is  going 
to  be  of  this  food  stamp  program  and 
the  more  dire  the  need  is  going  to  be 
that  will  be  placed  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  we  should  not  overlook  our  people, 
our  needy  people,  while  we  are  looking 
after  the  people  of  the  entire  world.  I 
certainly  think  that  the  gentleman 
ought  to  go  along  with  us  and  see  to  it 


that  there  is  enough  money  right  now  in 
there.  There  is  an  emergency,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  The  money  is  going 
to  give  out  by  June  1,  and  I  think  this 
Congress  owes  it  to  our  needy  people 
to  continue  that  program  during  this 
fiscal  year,  and  let  us  argue  about  1981 
as  that  occasion  rises. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I. could  not  agree  more  with 
the  overall  premise,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas.  However,  the 
proposals  I  made  are  to  eliminate  the 
cheats  and  fraud.  When  the  food  stamp 
program  started  in  1965  with  435,000 
recipients,  and  last  year  there  were  15.2 
million  recipients,  and  this  year  there 
are  nearly  22  million  recipients,  going 
up  by  leaps  and  bounds  from  $6  2  billion 
to  $8.7  billion  when  we  took  the  cap  off 
in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  and 
next  year  are  going  up  to  $10  billion,  a 
very  short  period  of  time.  There  needs  to 
be  real  purpose  in  mind  by  this  Congress 
to  eliminate  that  kind  of  explosive 
growth. 

D  1210 
I  am  in  full  agreement  that  we  should 
take  care  of  our  own.   I  have   always 
voted  that  way  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  thank   the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr  Chairman,  the  test 
of  the  budget  process  that  we  go  through 
here,  is  to  respond  via  the  budget  to  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  country,  to 
priorities  within  the  Congress  and  within 
the  country,  and  to  try,  as  best  possi- 
ble, to  meet  those  priorities  once  a  budget 
is  established.  In  other  words,  to  achieve 
the  goals  that  are  laid  out  through  the 
budget  process. 

We  have,  as  the  Chairman  has  pointed 
out,  a  number  of  firsts  m  the  budget 
resolution  which  is  presented  to  the 
House.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  has  reported 
a  balanced  budget  to  the  House.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  the  leadership  of  the  Con- 
gress and  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  members  of  the  ad- 
ministration sat  down  8  solid  days  to  dis- 
cuss priorities  and  to  discuss  areas  of 
consideration  in  developing  a  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  first  time  that 
we  had  a  bipartisan  coalition  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  reporting  a 
budget  to  this  floor,  the  first  time  we 
were  able  to  work  with  Republican  Mem- 
bers In  trying  to  develop  a  proposal  that 
would  be  acceptable  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

It  Is  the  first  time  that  we  have  In- 
cluded reconciliation  to  achieve  savings 
and  recommended  reconciliation  to  the 
House.  Not  just  reconciliation  in  terms 
of  the  second  budget  resolution,  which  is 
what  the  Budget  Act  pro'vides  for.  but 
we  have  taken  reconciliation  and  built 
it  into  the  first  budget  resolution  which 
means  that  committees  have  to  respond 
to  the  targets  that  have  been  laid  out 
here  by  June  15  so  that  there  Is  a  30-day 
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period  In  which  the  committees  can  con- 
sider the  targets  that  are  set  by  this 


order  so  that  we  can  begin  to  deal  with 
other  strategies. 


this  institution  and  beginning  to  put  our 
own  house  In  order,  beginning  to  look  at 
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tleman  is  looking  at  Is  a  two-pronged     to  make  just  two  comments  to  my  col-     there.  That  is  why.  as  I  approach  the 
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period  In  which  the  committees  can  con- 
sider the  targets  that  are  set  by  this 
resolution.  That  is  a  first. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  that  there 
Is  a  number  of  differences  relating  to 
each  of  these  areas:  approaches  on  in- 
flation, approaches  with  regard  to  pri- 
orities, approaches  with  regard  to  en- 
forcement of  those  targets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  discuss  each  of 
those  briefly.  On  the  inflation  issue,  there 
Is  no  question  but  that  inflation  is  a  com- 
plex issue  and  every  Member  has  his  own 
"articular  answer  to  the  problems  of  in- 
Jation,  but  inflation  is  complex,  It  is 
made  up  of  energy  problems  in  this  coun- 
try and  problems  of  oil  increases.  It  is 
made  up  of  the  problem  of  growing  in- 
terest rates  and  how  those  rates  are 
passed  on  to  consumers  in  the  market- 
place. It  is  made  up  in  part  of  wage  and 
price  increases.  It  is  in  part  made  up  of 
the  lack  of  productivity  with  the  econ- 
omy. It  is  in  part  made  up  of  the  prob- 
lem we  are  having  with  trade  imbalances 
and  how  that  feeds  into  increasing  infla- 
tion within  the  economy  and  it  is  in 
part  made  up  of  Government  spending. 
All  of  those  elements  contribute  to 
the  inflation  problem  that  we  face. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
that  in  dealing  with  the  deficit  and  in 
dealing  with  Government  spending  we 
are  not  going  to  solve  the  problems  of 
inflation.  We  are  not  going  to  solve  the 
problems  of  inflation  by  deaUng  simplv 
with  gas  rationing,  or  through  wage 
price  controls  or  the  problems  of  a  tax 
incentive  for  productivity.  All  of  these 
things  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  go- 
ing to  respond  to  the  problems  of  infla- 
tion. It  takes  a  broad  strategy  to  try  to 
deal  with  what  is  a  very  complex  problem. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  is  at  the 
heart  of  our  problems  in  our  economy 
is  not  just  a  consideration  of  all  these 
complex  items,  it  is  the  lack  of  confl- 
dence  of  the  American  people  in  the 
fact  that  this  Congress  is  going  to  do 
anything  about  the  problems  of  our  econ- 
omy. That  is  really  what  is  at  the  heart 
and  soul  of  the  problem  of  our  economy 
the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  American 
people.  That  we  have  the  will  or  the 
courage  or  the  guts  to  do  anything  about 
the  problems  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  been  pro- 
posed here,  in  this  budget  resolution.  Is 
an  effort  to  tr>-  to  deal  with  the  small 
pieces  of  the  inflation  problem  which  is 
fiscal  policy,  which  Is  Government 
spending. 

In  addition  to  that,  let  me  make  clear 
for  those  of  you  who  support  other  ap- 
proaches to  the  inflation  problem,  be  it 
gas  rationing  or  wage  and  price  controls 
or  productivity  or  tax  decrease  or  what- 
ever, that  unless  we  have  a  balanced 
budget  we  will  never  have  the  political 
base  to  be  able  to  deal  with  other  strate- 
gies without  putting  our  own  house  In 
order.  That  is  why  a  balanced  budget  is 
important.  Not  just  for  the  effort  in  deal- 
ing with  Inflation  or  with  Government 
spending  but  putting  our  own  house  in 


order  so  that  we  can  begin  to  deal  with 
other  strategies. 

If  we  go  flying  off  and  dealing  with 
other  efforts  and  other  strategies  with- 
out in  the  very  least  having  controlled 
Federal  spending,  without  in  the  very 
least  having  established  some  discipline 
within  our  own  process,  then  we  will 
never  be  able  to  deal  with  these  other 
strategies. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
league on  this  latter  comment  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  balancing  the  budget. 
As  the  gentleman  knows  on  a  number  of 
occasions,  most  recently  in  January,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  did  an  up- 
dated study  on  the  question  of  balancing 
the  budget,  cutting  the  budget  as  a  way 
of  balancing  it.  They  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  if  we  cut  the  Federal  budget 
by  $20  billion,  we  would  only  affect  the 
inflation  rate  by  between  one-tenth  and 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  over  a  2-year 
period,  which  means  that  by  cutting  $16 
or  $20  billion  from  the  budget  that  we 
would  reduce  the  present  rate  of  infla- 
tion from  18  percent  way  down  to  17.8 
percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  practical  reality  is 
that  balancing  the  budget  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
stated,  will  not  affect  the  inflation  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Delltjms) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Is  it  not  your  respon- 
sibility as  representatives  m  a  represent- 
ative form  of  government  to  state  clearly 
and  unequivocally  to  the  American  peo- 
ple what  indeed  will  not  work  as  a  way 
of  solving  problems  and  then  once  we 
are  able  to  remove  from  the  agenda  what 
clearly  and  objectively  and  empirically 
will  not  work,  we  then  can  create  a  cli- 
mate that  will  allow  us  to  move  toward 
a  consensus  around  those  approaches  to 
the  problem  that  w^ll  work?  My  question 
is,  why  pursue  this  process  if  it  will  not 
work?  Why  do  we  not  just  say  that  and 
educate  our  constituents? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Because  I  think  the 
reality  is  that  nobody  knows  that  it  will 
not  work.  You  have  economists  who  can 
predict  a  certain  percentage  impact  on 
the  inflation.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
very  familiar  with  those  who  present  sta- 
tistics to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices in  one  way  or  another.  The  question 
is  whether  we  ought  to  be  entirely  de- 
nenrlenf.  nn  their  econometric  models. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  talking  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  our 
ability  to  start  setting  priorities  within 


this  institution  and  beginning  to  put  our 
own  house  in  order,  beginning  to  look  at 
a  budget  that  is  rational,  beginning  to 
set  some  priorities  within  that  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  knows  if 
we  do  not  begin  to  set  those  ceilings  on 
the  budget,  if  we  do  not  begin  to  have 
that  discipline  process  then,  yes,  we  are 
going  to  give  defense  whatever  it  wants; 
we  are  going  to  give  others  whatever  they 
want  and  the  people  are  going  to  say 
there  simply  is  no  sense  of  adjusting 
priorities,  of  dealing  with  the  issues,  of 
beginning  to  try  to  get  some  handle  on 
where  we  want  to  go  in  this  countrj". 

I  think  that  is  why  the  balanced  budget 
issue  is  important  because  it  conveys  and 
hopefully  will  institute  within  this  Con- 
gress a  sense  of  dealing  with  the  priori- 
ties. 

We  have  never  had  a  better  discussion 
on  priorities  that  I  can  recall,  on  the 
budget,  since  we  presented  a  balanced 
budget  to  this  House.  We  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  that  because  we  are  now 
fighting  within  a  certain  level  for  re- 
sources and  where  those  resources  ought 
to  be  targeted. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  do  not 
balance  the  budget  then  we  will  fall  into 
the  old  lapse  of  simply  pumping  money 
where  the  pressures  are  coming  and  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly  for  1  additional 
comment? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  wiU  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  With  respect  to  the 
figures  that  I  gave  the  gentleman:  that 
is.  that  balancing  the  budget  would  re- 
duce the  infiation  rate  by  between  one- 
tenth  and  two-tenths  of  1  percent,  that 
is  a  figure  with  which  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  not  quarrel. 
ni220 

Indeed.  I  asked  the  President  this 
question  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  we 
had  the  briefing  session,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  own  words  said : 

I  agree  with  you  that  cutting  the  budget 
will  only  reduce  the  Inflation  rate  by  between 
0.1  and  0.2  percent. 

Then,  we  present  the  bill  and  say  that 
the  American  people  must  believe  it. 
When  we  ask  the  American  people  how 
to  fight  inflation,  one  of  their  three  an- 
swers is,  balance  the  budget. 

Therefore,  we  ought  to  do  it.  My 
thought  is  that  in  some  way  that  state- 
ment says  that  we  are  exploiting  the 
ignorance  of  the  American  people.  With 
respect  to  the  inequities  of  the  economic 
system,  I  think  our  responsibility  is  to 
remove  the  ignorance.  It  is  to  say  to  tbp 
American  people  that  we  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  rationally  arrive  at  priorities, 
but  certainly  putting  a  foot  In  their  face« 
will  not  work. 

Even  the  most  ardent  proponent  of 
balancing  the  budget  will  not  say  that  it 
will  reduce  the  inflation  rate  by  more 
than  0.3  of  1  percent.  That  is  unanimity 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  what  the  gen- 
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tleman  is  looking  at  Is  a  two-pronged 
tool.  Obviously,  he  is  looking  at  the  sheer 
economics  of  how  much  in  fact  it  will 
impact  on  inflation.  There  is  disagree- 
ment on  the  part  of  economists,  but  I 
think,  considering  the  economy  and  the 
full  range  of  issues,  that  there  is  a  con- 
fidence factor  that  goes  beyond  the  sim- 
ple statistics  to  determine  what  impact 
it  will  have.  That  is  why  I  am  focusing 
not  only  on  the  issue  of  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  getting  our  house  in 
order,  but  secondly,  about  the  fact  that 
this  institution  will  begin  to  focus  on 
priorities  within  committees,  within  the 
various  functions  we  have  in  this 
Congress. 

Unless  we  have  a  balanced  budget,  I  do 
not  think  it  will  happen.  It  is  not  able  to 
work  today,  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
agree,  but  I  think  a  balanced  budget  may 
very  well  offer  the  kind  of  debate  on 
realities  we  ought  to  be  having. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  an  important 
point.  We  have  had  cumulative  deficit 
year  after  year,  in  19  over  the  past  20 
years.  That  cumulative  deficit  has  robbed 
the  monetary  authorities  of  the  inde- 
pendence they  would  normally  have  rela- 
tive to  the  money  supply.  They  have  had 
to  finance  the  gap.  to  monetize  the  gap, 
and  we  have  been  pumping  additional 
money  beyond  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy into  the  economy  every  year  as  a 
result  of  this.  It  quite  clearly  illustrates 
what  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
talking  about  saying  one  isolated  balanc- 
ing of  the  budget 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CONABLE  'continuing).  Will 
not.  as  a  matter  of  static  economic  fig- 
ures, change  the  rate  of  infiation,  and 
thus  it  becomes  terribly  important  the 
manner  in  which  we  balance  the  budget: 
if  we  balance  the  budget  by  letting  taxes 
go  up  only  instead  of  restraining  growth, 
or  if  we  balance  the  budget  by  using  cash 
management  initiatives  that  amount  to 
really  one-shot  benefits  of  one  sort  or 
another. 

The  people  will  not  have  any  confi- 
dence that  we  have  embarked  on  a  policy 
of  growth  and  fiscal  discipline,  and  they 
will  think  that  the  flight  from  currency 
continues  to  be  an  appropriate  way  to 
handle  infiation.  The  result  will  be  infla- 
tion being  self-fulfilling  profusely.  We 
are  talking  about  psychological  factors 
to  some  extent,  but  we  are  also  talking 
about  the  need  to  show,  year  in  and  year 
out.  the  kind  of  flscal  discipline  that  can 
give  people  some  confidence  in  the  future 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  briefly,  I  would  like 


to  make  just  two  comments  to  my  col- 
league. First  of  all.  as  a  practical  matter 
in  this  body,  if  not  in  the  budget,  in  terms 
of  the  issue  of  balancing  the  budget,  we 
all  know  there  is  one  aspect  that  has  been 
sacrosanct,  the  military  budget.  Indeed, 
we  have  increased  the  military  budget 
rather  than  decreased  it,  so  when  we 
begin  to  talk  about  balancing  the  budget 
there  is  one  major  item  of  budget  author- 
ity. $164.5  billion,  which  is  an  astro- 
nomical amount  of  money,  that  we  have 
not  attempted  to  reduce. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  want 
to  expand  upon  that,  but  secondly,  in 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  comment,  I  think  that  balancing 
the  budget  the  way  we  are  doing  it  now, 
even  though  we  agree  that  it  will  not 
fight  inflation,  it  shows  the  true  mental- 
ity of  the  bond  market.  Over  time,  I  am 
sure,  the  interest  rates  will  probably 
reduce. 

The  question  I  think  my  colleague 
from  California  and  I  must  address  to 
our  constituencies  is  whether  or  not  bal- 
ancing the  budget  has  any  justice,  has 
any  equity,  has  any  fairness  in  it.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  balancing  the 
budget  the  way  we  are  doing  it  now 
benefits  the  bond  market  mentaUty  in 
this  country,  and  not  the  millions  of 
people  who  are  our  constituents,  who 
desperately  need  the  Government  to  ad- 
dress their  problems.  That  is  the  point 
I  make. 

The  philosophy  we  have  embodied  here 
makes  it  different  for  corporations  who 
make  billions  of  dollars,  like  last  year. 
$145  billion  worth  of  profits.  This  ap- 
proach will  only  expand  that,  but  what 
will  it  do  to  the  millions  of  poor  people 
in  the  country?  It  is  going  to  harm  them. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  who 
spoke  a  moment  ago,  with  microscopic 
intensity,  addressed  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  then  in  rather  global  terms 
said  that  an  increase  of  the  military  of 
just  5.6  percent,  which  means  billions  of 
dollars,  that  is  the  mentality  in  this  body. 

I  am  suggesting  that  they  are,  as  a 
practical  matter,  balancing  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  people  least  able  to 
handle  it.  ■ 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  think  what  balancing  the 
budget  does  for  the  first  time  is  really 
handing  to  committees  the  responsibility 
to  propose  those  changes,  which  is  some- 
thing they  have  never  really  done,  and 
to  undertake  oversight,  review  of  on- 
going programs,  review  of  uncontrol- 
lables  within  the  budget.  We  are  talking 
about  a  budget  that  is  76.6  uncontrol- 
lable. 25  percent  discretionary  funding, 
of  which  I  think  defense  may  be  60 
percent  of  that. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  try  to  deal 
in  those  areas,  but  we  ought  to  be  looking 
at  the  uncontrollables,  how  those  ex- 
penditures are  being  made.  We  ought  to 
be  forcing  committees  for  the  first  time 
to  be  looking  at  those  programs  that 
serve  human  needs  and  see  whether  they 
are  working  or  not.  see  whether  they  are 
delivering  what  is  supposed  to  be  deliv- 
ered in  terms  of  the  people  that  are  out 


there.  That  is  why.  as  I  approach  the 
debate  on  the  budget 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding  to  me.  He  has  been  very 
eloquent  and  very  patient. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
That  is  the  reason  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant for  this  body  to  consider  the 
issue  of  balancing  the  budget.  The  proc- 
ess that  the  committee  went  through 
was  not  a  shotgun  process.  We  carefully 
tried  to  consider  areas  where  reductions 
could  be  made  CBO  presented  a  report 
earlier  in  the  year  that  laid  out  some  $50 
billion  in  savings  that  could  be  achieved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fro.Ti  California  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  They  laid  out  some  $50 
billion  in  savings  that  could  be  achieved 
through  tax  reforms,  through  reduc- 
tions, through  basic  reform  programs — 
$50  billion.  The  members  of  the  commit- 
tee considered  the  CBO  report.  Indeed, 
we  held  hearings  on  it. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  were  the 
discussions  by  the  leadership  and  by  the 
administration,  considering  all  these 
areas  of  reductions  that  have  been  pro- 
posed and  trying  to  arrive  at  a  figure 
that  would  target  at  those  areas  where 
indeed  legitimate  reductions  could  be 
made. 

The  approach  was  multi-pronged.  The 
first  set  of  priorities  was  to  try  to  pro- 
pose elimination  of  programs  where 
they  could  be  eliminated.  Secondly,  the 
delay  of  new  initiatives.  Thirdly,  pro- 
grams slowed  down  where  that  would  be 
helpful.  Fourthly,  better  targeting  of 
programs  so  that  these  programs  would 
be  aiding  the  people  we  seek  to  aid. 
Fifth,  analysis  of  inflation  adjustment 
and  belt-tightening  in  areas  where  we 
could  remove  waste.  Those  were  one  pri- 
ority group  of  areas  we  focused  oti. 

Then,  we  proceed  to  look  at  specific 
programs  and  specific  reductions.  Let  me 
make  clear  that  out  of  the  $16  billion  of 
reductions  that  are  contained  in  this 
budget,  71  percent  are  in  nonhuman  re- 
sources areas — 71  percent.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  49  percent  of  the  budget  that 
is  reduced  in  areas  such  as  defense,  en- 
ergy, natural  resources,  waterways,  water 
projects,  postal  services  Twenty-two 
percent  comes  out  of  State  and  local 
assistance. 

1]  1230 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>'land  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
to  yield  because  evidently  I  am  a  bit 
confused  on  the  figures  Altogther  the 
gentleman  has  made  a  $16.3  billion  cut 
in  the  budget:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  It  is  my 
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understanding  that  out  of  that  $16.3  consider  $9  billion  in  le-islative  savings 
So?  tlTh  .'T^  "'''  *'"  '^'"^'^"  ^^™^  ^"^  ''  ^•■»  "°^  happen  ¥hLt  Si  not 
°"L°'  rj^2  'ZT^'n^J'Z'ir'         ^^f_^-.  ™-^  *^  -h-v  we  built  in  r^^cJn- 
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and  throw  it  up  in  the  air  and  say  in 
effect  to  committees.  "You  dont  have  to 
respond." 
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in  January  at  the  $557  billion  level,  and 
today  we  are  looking  at  $571  bUhon,  does 

that  not  sav  somethine    mnrp  than  Qnv 


One  thing  we  have  not  addressed  is  the 
political  motivation  behind  a  balanced 
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ting  in  this  resolution  is  the  direct  loan 
money   to  small   businesses.   The  small 
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understanding  that  out  of  that  $16  3 
bUlion  something  like  $7.4  billion  came 
out  of  the  human  resources  program' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
figures  that  I  am  working  with  are  the 
figures  we  had  in  the  committee  which 
include  the  following:  The  49-percent 
figure  is  $8.1  bUlion.  That  comes  out  of 
these  nonhuman  resource  areas  After 
that,  22  percent  or  $3.7  bUlion  is  in  State 
or  local  assistance. 

That  gives  us  a  total  of  roughly  or 
close  to  $12  bUlion  of  the  $16  bUlion  that 
comes  out  of  nonhuman  resource  figures 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr^ 
Chairman,  the  difference  between  us  is 
that  I  would  include  State  and  local  as- 
sistance as  part  of  the  human  resources 
Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  that,  but 
m  the  basic  sense  in  this  area  we  are 
talking  essentially  about  nonhuman  re- 
source areas. 

Twenty-nine  percent  came  out  of  the 
human  resource  areas  from  delaying  ef- 
fective dates,  reforming  existing  pro- 
grams, and  making  reductions  where 
they  could  be  made. 

Let  me  make  the  point  that  none  of  the 
entitlement  programs,  which  is  50  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget— none  of 
those  entitlement  programs  which  serve 
the  poor  and  .serve  the  disadvantaged— 
were  touched  in  any  significant  way  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  or  bv  those 
who  dealt  with  proposals  that  are  rec- 
ommended as  part  of  the  budget 

Let  me  say  that  I  recognize  the  differ- 
ences as  to  priorities.  Some  Members 
would  prefer  more  monev  for  defense 
-some  Members  would  prefer  more  monev 
tor  domestic  spending,  and  others  would 
pr^er  greater  decreases.  But  what  we 

Jlf^    ?^'^Z  '^   ^°  establLsh  a   balance 
within  this  budget. 

This  is  not  a  shotgun  approach.  It  was 
considered  by  the  committee,  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  leadership,  and  it  was 
considered  by  the  full  committee  itself 
as  It  reported  this  budget  to  the  House 
It  IS  a  balanced  effort.  It  is  a  balanced 
effort  which  I  hope  the  Congress  will 
support. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  balanced 
budget  IS  gomcr  to  happen.  I  repeat  there 
IS  no  question  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
going  to  happen.  Re-ardless  of  the  sub- 
stitutes   that    are    enacted    during    the 

llul^J.^^J'  ^"^^'^-  ^-^  ^'»'  have  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  test  is  going  to  be  the  implemen- 
pnH°il5  K^\^  balanced  budget  in  the 
end  and  whether  the  committees  will  use 
that  opportunity  to  consider  these  re- 

S°^^  f""^,  ^°  """"^^  proposals  that  fit 
It  particular  priorities.  If  this  budget 

?n^^H^l"^-  '^^  ''^'  ^'''  ^^'"  ^""'^  in  mak- 
LJni  ,^^PP«"'  ^"d  the  only  way  it  is 
go  ng  to  haopen  Is  through  the  recon- 
ciliation process,  which  is  not  onlv  im- 
^n^^  >°.  enforcement  but  important 
to  committees  looking  at  priorities 

Why  IS  that  the  case'  If  we  simplv 
Pa^  a  balanced  budget  and  do  not  pro- 
vide for  reconciliation,  literallv  nothing 
^  going  to  happen  between  now  and  the 
time  we  move  to  the  second  budget  res- 
olution. We  could  build  in  reconcUiation 
what  fh/r°"'^    ^"^^"^    resolution,    but 

wm  hive  17^^"'  1  '^^*  '^"  committees 
wm  have  10  days  from  September  15  to 
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consider  $9  bUlion  in  legislative  savings, 
and  it  will  not  happen.  That  will  not 
happen.  That  is  why  we  buUt  in  recon- 
ciliation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr,  Panetta> 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  P.anetta)  is 
making  an  extremely  important  point, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  give  it  their  at- 
tention because  it  is  essential  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  reconciliation 
problem. 

I  do  want  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Panetta)  be- 
cause he,  above  all,  has  been  working  on 
this  problem  of  legislative  reform  and 
reconcUiation  for  weU  over  a  year  and  a 
half.  He  is  cognizant  of  the  problem  and 
he  has  studied  all  aspects  of  it.  The  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  this  body  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
about  true  reform  and  some  real  savings 
and  I  want  to  commend  him  for  it 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  those 
words. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  brieflv 
to  me? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
thing  that  bothers  me  about  this  recon- 
cUiation process  is  that  we  are  building 
in  rigidities  that  wUl  literally  not  enable 
us  to  meet  new  circumstances  should 
they  arise. 

Should  the  administration's  policies  be 
successful  in  causing  a  sharp  collapse 
of  the  economy,  for  example,  and  we 
have  millions  of  people  out  of  work  and 
massive  bankruptcies,  the  committees  of 
the  House  would  then  stUl  be  frozen  in 
by  this  process  and  unable  to  get  enacted 
quickly  the  measures  which  are  necessarv 
to  meet  those  new  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  address  that  in  his  remarks 
on  this  subject? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Ot- 
tincer  1  for  that  question. 

The  problem  of  developing  the  first 
budget  resolution  as  essentiaUy  a  target 
resolution  is  the  problem  of  weighing 
economic  circumstances  as  they  pres- 
ently exist  and  not  looking  as  far  as  we 
can  as  to  what  the  possible  exigencies 
may  be  that  impact  the  economy. 

Obviously,  if  there  is  the  kind  of  pres- 
sure the  gentleman  mentioned  if  indeed 
we  do  crash  or  go  into  a  severe  recession 
If  indeed  there  is  high  unemployment  I 
think  the  budget  is  going  to  have  to  be 
reanalyzed  and  I  think  the  priorities 
within  the  budget  are  going  to  have  to 
be  reanalyzed. 

But  I  think  our  present  position  is  that 
we  ought  to  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget  and  we  ought  to  be  serious  about 
it.  We  ought  not  enact  a  balanced  budget 


and  throw  it  up  in  the  air  and  say  in 
effect  to  committees,  "You  don't  have  to 
respond." 

The  purpose  of  reconciliation  is  to  say 
to  the  committees,  "Here  are  vour  target 
figures.  Develop  within  those  target  fig- 
ures the  priorities  you  feel  are  necessary 
to  meet  your  needs.  We  have  suggested 
some  areas  for  reduction,  but  this  is  a 
target  resolution." 

We  think  the  committees,  whether  it 
is  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion, whether  it  is  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  whether  it  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  ought  to  weigh 
those  priorities  within  those  targets  and 
then  try  to  develop  what  savings  they 
feel  can  be  achieved.  But  if  we  do  not 
include  reconciliation,  then  we  do  not 
have  the  discipline  to  make  the  process 
work,  and  that  is  the  point. 

That  is  why  we  built  reconciliation  into 
the  second  budget  resolution:  using  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  Budget  Act,  which  savs 
that  any  procedure  which  is  considered 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  can  be  included.  That  is  the 
basis  on  which  we  included  reconciha- 
tion.  We  established  the  June  15  target 
which  gives  us  30  days  after  the  passage 
of  the  budget  resolution  to  try  to  achieve 
these  savings. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
summer  is  going  to  be  crazy  around  here 
We  are  not  going  to  be  in  session  that 
much.  This  is  an  election  year,  and  we 
are  just  going  to  have  to  take  time  for 
Members  to  go  back  to  their  districts  and 
we  do  not  have  that  much  time  left.  If  we 
wait  untU  the  second  budget  resolution 
to  have  reconciliation,  there  wUl  be 
chaos.  We  need  to  have  that  time  now 
for  the  committees  to  look  at  these  tar- 
gets and  recommend  the  savings  that 
wUl  have  to  be  presented  to  the  floor  to 
meet  the  targets  within  the  budget 
resolution. 

So  the  job  has  just  begun  with  this 
budget  resolution  in  tr>-ing  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  real  job  wiU  be  done 
within  the  committees  which  have  to  de- 
cide how  to  meet  those  targets. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta >  for  the  con- 
structive and  conscientious  work  he  has 
done  in  the  budget  process  this  year,  and 
especially  for  the  efforts  he  has  made  to 
further  the  notion  of  some  kind  of  rec- 
onciliation discipline  in  the  process, 

I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
this  question :  Would  we  be  in  the  shape 
we  are  in  today  with  ihe  fiscal  year  1980 
budget,  which  is  a  catastrophe  in  terms 
of  the  kinds  of  overruns  we  have  had  and 
the  impact  that  is  having  today  on  the 
deficit  and  the  credit  market,  and  in 
terms  of  the  pinch  we  are  putting  on  the 
entire  economy,  if  we  would  have  had 
this  process  last  May?  Might  we  be  in 
far  better  shape  today  if  we  had  done 
that? 

When  I  saw  that  first  resolution  last 
year  at  the  $532  billion  level,  and  later 
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in  January  at  the  $557  bUlion  level,  and 
today  we  are  looking  at  $571  bUlion,  does 
that  not  say  something,  more  than  any 
other  kind  of  argument  could,  about  the 
need  for  this  process  we  are  proposing 
here? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  say  this  to  the  gentleman,  looking 
at  it  from  this  point,  there  is  not  very 
much  question  but  what,  if  we  had  had 
reconciliation  in  that  first  budget,  it 
would  have  been  beneficial,  because  we 
would  have  been  looking  at  these  issues 
in  the  1980  budget. 

At  that  point  we  were  looking  at  the 
committees'  efforts  and  we  hoped  the 
committees  on  their  own  would  respond 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  But  out  of  the  $2.7 
billion  we  recommended,  we  have  been 
able  to  save  about  $200  million  in  terms 
of  trying  to  reach  the  targets  In  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

The  point  is  that  regardless  of  what 
our  particular  approach  Is  to  inflation — 
and  I  understand  the  differences  that 
exist  within  this  body  as  to  those  ap- 
proaches— the  fact  is  that  the  issue  of 
government  spending  and  the  issue  of  the 
deficit  is  a  piece  of  that  problem.  How 
big  a  piece  it  is  is  subject  to  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent viewpoints,  but  it  is  a  piece  of 
that  problem  and  we  can  do  something 
about  it. 

Second,  this  is  an  opportunity— and  I 
stress  that — to  not  just  simply  eradicate 
a  deficit,  it  is  also  an  opportunity  for  this 
body  for  the  first  time  to  begin  to  talk 
about  priorities  within  the  committees 
instead  of  simply  rubberstamping  things, 
instead  of  simply  responding  to  special 
interest  groups.  We  can  for  the  first  time 
look  at  these  programs  and  indeed  decide 
where  we  need  to  target  funds,  what 
problems  are  working,  and  which  ones 
are  not  working.  So  this  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  do  that. 

D  1240 
This  is  a  test  of  the  budget  process.  It 
IS  a  test  whether  it  can  work;  not  just 
simply  the  issue  of  balancing  the  budget, 
but  the  more  important  issue  of  deter- 
mining what  the  future  priorities  of 
this  country  will  be  as  we  deal  with  our 
economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
uke  to  announce  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  3  hours  and 
i  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gumo)  has  3 
nours  and  44  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr 
Chairman,  during  the  debate  on  fiscal 
and  economic  policy  yesterday  we  tore 
apart,  I  had  hoped,  the  whole  idea  that 
a  balanced  budget  would  be  of  some  sig- 
nificance. We  addressed  the  issue  of  the 
relative  unimportance  of  a  deficit  in  the 
Dudget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  It  is  rela- 
tively unimportant  when  we  lay  that 
deficit  alongside  a  S2"2  trillion  economy 
We  talked  about  the  matter  of  sym- 
DoUsm,  and  I  agree  with  mv  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  California,  it  is  sym- 
bohsm  only  for  the  bond  markets. 
CXXVI 569— Part  7 
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One  thing  we  have  not  addressed  is  the 
political  motivation  behind  a  balanced 
budget.  I  know  that  some  Members  are 
absolutely  committed  to  the  idea  of  a 
balanced  budget.  But  I  have  heard  far 
too  much  talk  in  the  cloakrooms  and  m 
the  dining  rooms,  saying,  "I  know  that 
the  balanced  budget  does  not  make  any 
sense,  but  I  want  to  get  reelected."  If 
that  is  an  overwhelming  motivation  in 
this  House,  that  we  balance  the  budget 
merely  to  get  reelected,  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  sad  commentary  on  the  state  of 
affairs  in  this  House  and  in  this  country. 
Here  is  one  Member  who  does  not  feel 
that  this  seat  was  made  to  be  held  by 
me  in  perpetuity,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  should  feel  that  way.  Therefore, 
those  who  are  advocating  a  balanced 
budget,  hoping  that  it  will  enhance  their 
chances  of  being  reelected,  I  think  do  a 
real  disservice  to  this  country. 

The  credibility  of  the  Congress,  the 
credibility  of  the  Congress,  and  Indeed 
the  credibUity  of  almost  all  of  our  insti- 
tutions in  America,  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
There  is  a  loss  of  credibUity  in  the  office 
of  the  Presidency.  Recent  publications 
about  the  Supreme  Court  have  caused  a 
loss  of  credibUity  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
Certainly  the  ongoing  assaults  in  the 
press  against  the  Congress  have  resulted 
in  a  loss  of  credibUity  in  thLs  Congress 
in  which  we  all  hope  to  serve  with  honor. 
So  we  have  lost  credibility  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Presidency,  and  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  the  Congress. 

My  major  and  overriding  concern  is, 
that  If  we  go  ahead  and  balance  the 
budget,  all  that  we  are  ultimately  going 
to  do  is  to  further  erode  credibUitv  In  the 
Congress  and  to  further  erode  credibUity 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  If  we 
balance  the  budget,  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  has 
indicated  we  are  going  to  do.  it  is  going 
to  further  erode  credibility  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  I  sav  it  for  a  very 
simple  reason.  The  recession  has  caught 
UD  with  the  budget-making  process 
Those  who  are  putting  the  budget  to- 
gether assumed  that  the  imnact  of  the 
recession  would  not  come  until  some  time 
after  we  do  the  second  budget  resolution, 
but  they  guessed  wrong,  and  the  reces- 
sion has  caught  up  with  the  process  of 
making  the  budget.  I  think  many  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
are  caught  in  the  situation  where  they 
know  If  they  go  ahead  with  this  process 
they  are  bound  to  come  back  and  unbal- 
ance the  budget  that  will  be  balanced 
when  we  vote  next  week. 

Why  do  I  say  that'  In  the  first  budget 
resolution  we  are  talking  about  asking 
jobs  and  job-training  programs,  and  so 
forth,  Theee  jobs  cuts  were  proposed  be- 
fore the  recession  caught  up  with  us.  We 
are  talking  about  cutting  jobs  and  job- 
training  programs  at  a  time  when  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  autoworkers  of  America 
are  on  indefinite  lavoffs.  The  recession 
has  caught  up  with  the  budget  process. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  the  re- 
cession is  going  to  be  a  lot  deeper  and 
longer  than  most  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  suspect. 
One  of  the  programs  that  we  are  cut- 


ting in  this  resolution  is  the  direct  loan 
money  to  smaU  businesses.  The  smaU 
businesses  in  America  are  in  such  bad 
shape  right  now  that  even  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  last  week  had  to  address 
the  problems  of  small  business.  Mr. 
Volcker  instituted  a  new  policy  to  try 
to  save  small  business.  My  ovm  predic- 
tion is  that  within  2  years  you  are  going 
to  see  20  percent  of  minority  businesses 
simply  close  down  their  doors  if  we  pur- 
sue the  pohcies  that  we  are  pursuing.  I 
would  suggest  that  at  leajst  12  or  10  per- 
cent of  nonminonty  businesses  are  going 
out  of  business  if  we  pursue  the  same 
policies.  This  is  not  to  denigrate  the  ef- 
fort of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  his  friends.  It  reaUy  is  a 
happenstance  that  recession  moved  faster 
than  the  budget  process  and,  therefore, 
we  are  caught  in  the  squeeze, 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
If  we  balance  the  budget,  in  4  months,  in 
6  months,  in  8  months,  this  House  is  go- 
ing to  have  to  come  back  and  stunulate 
the  economy.  AU  of  the  economic  indi- 
cators are  down,  way,  way  down,  there- 
fore, we  are  going  to  have  to  come  back 
in  4  months  or  6  months  and  stimulate 
the  economy.  This  is  why  I  say  that  the 
credibUity  of  this  institution  wiU  be  fur- 
ther eroded,  because  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  say,  "My  God,  they  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing;  they  have 
no  idea  what  they  are  doing.  They  just 
balanced  the  budget  and  now  they  are 
going  to  come  back  and  unbalance  the 
balanced  budget  just  a  few  months  after 
having  taken  that  action." 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  interested  in  the 
gentleman's  comment  about  stimulating 
the  economy,  because  if  we  have  the  un- 
balanced budget  that  the  gentleman  is 
alluding  to,  either  we  have  to  pull  that 
money  out  of  the  economy  in  the  form 
of  Treasury  borrowing  or  we  have  to 
print  it.  which  has  the  same  impact 
Why  not  leave  it  in  the  economy,  let  the 
people  who  earned  it  spend  it?  They  are 
going  to  stimulate  the  economy  whether 
they  spend  the  $15  billion  or  so  that  we 
are  trj'ing  to  reduce  in  spending  or 
whether  the  Government  spends  it.  The 
impact  on  the  economy  has  to  be  the 
same. 

I  am  interested  in  what  the  gentle- 
man's response  would  be. 

Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  My  re- 
sponse would  be  by  way  of  Illustration, 
that  the  capability  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion autoworkers  on  indefinite  lavoff  to 
stimulate  the  economy  is  nil.  So  for  a 
whUe.  at  least,  it  is  going  to  have  to  come 
back  into  the  Government's  court. 

Let  me  finish  my  statement,  and  then 
I  will  come  back  to  the  gentleman. 

I  do  not  like  a  balanced  budget.  I 
think  it  is  a  hoax.  But  if  that  is  what  we 
want,  then  I  have  prepared  a  substitute. 
Mv  substitute  balances  the  budget  All 
that  it  does  is  to  attempt  to  stimulate 
productivity  All  that  it  does  Is  preserve 
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our  human  needs  programs.  All  that  it 


I  do  not  ask  you  necessarUy  to  vote 

fnr  thA  MitrhpH   <;nh.<;tit.iit.p    T  ask  von  to 


in  defense  spending,  $8.6  bilUon  less  than 
woiilil    he    reouired.    accordinE   to   CBO 
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our  human  needs  programs.  All  that  It 
does  is  ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  look  at  not  the  whole  array 
of  tax  expenditures,  not  all  of  them,  but 
only  nine  out  of  the  whole  array. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
indicated  that  there  are  70  areas  where 
we  could  increase  revenues  through  tax 
expenditure  examination,  by  simply 
closing  up  some  loopholes.  The  Mitchell 
amendment  does  not  say.  "Look  at  all 
70  of  them."  I  do  not  think  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  the  ca- 
pability of  looking  at  all  70  of  them. 

So  we  select  out  maybe  10  percent,  just 
9.  and  say.  "Examine  those,  close  the  tax 
loopholes,  and  you  can  have  a  balanced 
budget  without  in  any  way  further  jeop- 
ardizing the  people  who  are  already  in 
jeopardy  because  of  the  stage  at  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  with  regard  to 
recession." 

I  would  call  the  Members'  attention  to 
the  Congressional  Record  of  yesterday 
on  page  8913.  Each  day  I  am  trying  to 
put  something  in  the  Record  to  further 
spell  out  what  my  substitute  amendment 
wlUdo. 

ni250 

I  am  not  going  into  this  blindly.  I  real- 
ize that  you  just  cannot  stimulate,  you 
cannot  just  use  Government  spending. 
You  have  got  to  do  something  for  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Indeed,  in  yesterday's  Congressional 
Record,  I  addressed  the  private  sector  in 
terms  of  productivity,  what  we  need  to 
do  to  spur  productivity,  what  incentives 
we  need  to  provide;  but  there  has  got  to 
be  that  marriage  between  Government 
spending  and  the  private  sector  incen- 
tives if.  indeed,  we  are  going  to  weather 
this  next  18  months  or  so  without  de- 
stroying, really,  many  of  the  human  re- 
source programs  that  are  so  vital. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mitchell) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  once  in  a  while  when 
I  address  the  House,  which  is  not  too 
often,  it  becomes  a  kind  of  confessional 
for  me.  Without  any  shame,  I  confess  a 
love  for  the  institutions  of  government. 
I  do.  With  all  of  our  mistakes,  with  all 
of  our  crazy  thinking,  the  basic  insti- 
tutions of  America,  if  they  work  prop- 
erly, are.  indeed,  marvelous  instrumen- 
talities. Yet  it  hurts  me  to  see  the  long- 
range  impact  of  precipitous  action  taken 
by  this  House,  which  over  a  period  of 
time,  the  next  6  months  maybe,  is  really 
going  to  reduce  respect  for  the  House. 
It  is  going  to  happen. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to 
end  up  in  this  country  if  we  continue 
to  erode  confidence  in  our  institutions; 
but  I  say.  we  have  a  chance  to  avoid 
that  on  this  budget  resolution.  We  have 
a  chance  to  avoid  it.  We  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  my  substitute  or  any  of  the 
other  substitutes  which  anticipate  the 
present  impact  of  the  present  recession  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  so  that  we  do 
not  look  like  idiots  a  few  months  later, 
coming  back  to  unbalance  a  budget  that 
we  balanced. 


I  do  not  ask  you  necessarily  to  vote 
for  the  Mitchell  substitute.  I  ask  you  to 
just  examine  it  with  objectivity.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  vote  for  any  of  the  other 
substitutes.  I  merely  ask  you  to  examine 
them  with  objectivity  and  when  you 
make  that  objective  examination,  con- 
sider the  overriding,  overarching  factor 
that  I  am  talking  about,  credibility  in 
the  institutions  of  government.  If  you 
do  that.  I  think  you  will  make  a  wise 
decision. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  some- 
times wonder  why  we  do  not  give  each 
other  kidney  problems  by  patting  each 
other  on  the  back  so  often.  Having  seen 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  patted  on  the  back  so 
much  yesterday.  I  am  loath  to  do  it 
again  today ;  but  I  would  like  to  begin  by 
saying  that  I  believe  that  with  the  make- 
up of  the  Budget  Committee  of  this  Con- 
gress, the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  did  as  good  a 
job  as  could  have  been  done  on  this 
budget. 

I  certainly  want  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  from  my 
State  for  the  work  that  he  did  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  a  budget,  with  all  of  its 
problems  and  with  all  of  its  shortfalls 
which  is  technically  in  balance  and 
which  represents  in  my  mind  the  best 
document  that  could  have  come  out  of 
the   Budget   Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee tells  us  this  is  the  best  compromise 
that  could  be  gotten,  do  not  breach  this 
compromise.  Stay  with  it.  It  represents 
the  best  thing  we  could  work  out.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that  logic. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  were  itself 
representative  of  the  thinking  of  this 
body  and  the  thinking  of  the  American 
people,  then  the  logical  vote  would  be 
against  every  amendment,  to  stay  with 
the  Budget  Committee.  But  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  Budget 
Committee  is  representative  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  think  if  we  look  at  the  makeup 
of  the  committee  and  the  philosophy 
that  is  represented,  on  average,  we  will 
find  it  is  quite  different  from  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  can 
simultaneously  praise  thp  committee's 
work  and  yet  urge  you  to  make  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  that  work  on  the  floor 
to  give  us  a  better  product  to  take  to  the 
American  people. 

Now,  what  is  wrong  with  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal?  I  think  the  first 
thing  that  is  wrong  is  defense.  If  we  look 
at  the  latest  CBO  estimates  of  what  it 
will  cost  to  buy  the  President's  budget 
that  he  presented  to  the  American  peo- 
ple on  January  15  and  we  take  into 
account  CBO  projections  of  likely  revi- 
sions, including  legislative  savings,  we 
find  that  the  latest  CBO  projection  of 
the  cost  of  that  budget,  that  hardware, 
those  guns,  those  ships,  those  tanks,  is 
$156.5  billion.  That  is  what  it  would  cost 
today  to  buy  the  President's  budget. 

The  House  Budget  Contunittee  has  re- 
ported a  budget  that  has  $147.9  billion 


in  defense  spending,  $8.6  billion  less  than 
would  be  required,  according  to  CBO 
projections,  to  buy  the  President's  Jan- 
uary 15  budget  with  the  projected 
changes,  including  legislative  savings. 

I  will  offer,  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Hold, 
an  amendment  which  will  raise  outlays 
for  defense  by  $5.1  billion,  raising  total 
defense  spending  to  $153  billion,  which 
will  not  buy  the  CBO  projection,  but  will 
put  us  within  striking  range,  through 
a  compromise  with  the  Senate,  of  a  de- 
fense budget  that  will  enable  us  to  meet 
our  commitment  to  NATO. 

Using  a  12-percent  deflator,  which  I 
think  most  Members  of  this  body  will 
think  is  an  understatement  when  the 
inflation  rate  is  18.4  percent  today,  the 
real  increase  in  defense  spending  under 
the  Budget  Committee's  proposal  is 
minus  2  percent. 

Using  a  10.4  percent  deflator,  a  totally 
unrealistic  assessment  of  inflation,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  given  us  a  —0.2- 
percent  growth  in  real  defense,  violating 
our  commitment  to  NATO,  violating  the 
commitment  the  President  has  made  to 
the  American  people. 

Under  any  realistic  assumption  of  in- 
flation, the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal would  not  meet  the  barebones 
commitment  that  we  have  to  our  NATO 
allies,  will  breach  our  treaty  commit- 
ment and  will.  I  think,  damage  the  con- 
fidence that  people  have  in  American  in- 
tegrity and  American  promises  and  will 
endanger  the  defense  of  our  countrj*. 

If  we  do  not  make  changes  in  defense 
and  cut  other  programs,  only  two  things 
can  happen  and  troth  of  them  are  bad. 
First,  we  can  stick  with  this  budget  and 
we  can  violate  our  commitments  to 
NATO.  We  can  jeopardize  our  credibility 
and  we  can  jeopardize  American  secu- 
rity; or  second,  we  can  pass  this  budget 
with  a  totally  fraudulent  defense  figure 
in  it  today  and  come  back  in  October 
and  admit  to  the  American  people  that 
we  could  not  deliver  it,  that  we  promised 
them  a  balanced  budget,  but  that  we  are 
not  going  to  give  it  to  them  and  we  are 
going  to  meet  our  commitment  to  NATO 
by  nmning  a  deficit.  Both  of  those 
things  are  bad  and  I  think  they  must 
be  avoided. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  and 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  put  $5.1 
billion  back  into  defense  and  meet  our 
conmiitment  to  NATO,  splitting  the  dif- 
ference between  our  total  and  the  total 
that  the  Senate  will  come  up  with  if  it 
does  not  revise  its  flgrure. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield, 
but  I  would  like  to  get  through  my 
presentation  and  I  would  be  very  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  offset  this 
$5.1  billion  increase  in  defense  spending 
to  meet  our  commitment  to  NATO,  we 
propose  an  across-the-board  cut  in  the 
operating  expenses  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment, excluding  national  defense,  agri- 
culture, income  security,  administration 
of  justice,  and  veterans'  benefits  and 
services;  a  20-percent  cut  in  travel  and 
transportation,  printing  and  reproduc- 
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tlon;  excluding  those  same  categories, 
and  we  propose  a  15-percent  cut  in  new 
equipment  purchases. 

Excluding  aid  to  Egypt  and  Israel  and 
mihtary  aid,  we  propose  a  $600  million 
cut  in  foreign  aid. 

We  propose  a  20-percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  in  the  regulatory  budg- 
ets of  17  major  regulatory  agencies. 

We  propose  a  cut  in  CETA  of  $1.7 
billion,  but  that  cut  exclusion  private 
sponsored  jobs,  all  training  functions  of 
CETA,  and  locally  sponsored  CETA 
programs. 

Finally,  like  the  Senate,  we  propose 
elimination  of  some  of  the  duplication 
between  the  food  stamp  program  and 
the  free  lunch  program  in  the  schools. 

We  propose  that  for  those  meals  that 
are  consumed  by  members  of  poverty 
families,  that  they  do  not  pay  for  and 
that  are  duplicated  by  the  school  lunch 
program,  that  we  only  give  them  half  the 
food  stamps,  rather  than  the  full  stamp 
entitlement.  That  to  me  seems  reason- 
able. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by 
simply  talking  about  what  my  objectives 
are  in  this  amendment.  When  I  started 
on  this  amendment.  I  believed  that  we 
were  going  to  spend  the  money  on  de- 
fense, that  basically  we  were  saying  we 
were  not  going  to  do  it  to  come  in  with 
a  balanced  budget,  and  what  I  was  try- 
ing to  do  was  be  honest  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  put  the  money  in  and  make 
other  cuts  so  that  we  would  have  a  bal- 
ance, not  just  in  April,  but  a  balance  in 
October  as  well.  But  as  I  have  gotten 
deeper  into  our  defense  problems,  as  I 
have  worked  with  Members  of  the  other 
body  on  this  substitute,  I  have  become 
deeply  concerned  about  America's  de- 
fense posture.  I  would  like  to  share  some 
of  those  concerns  with  you,  again  read- 
ing from  the  February  7  CBO  figures. 
D1300 
As  all  of  my  colleagues  know,  we  had 
massive  cost  overruns  on  fuel  that  messed 
up  our  defense  projections  and  forced  us 
to  cut  back  on  weapons.  We  were  carry- 
ing crude  petroleum  last  year  in  our 
budget  at  $24.36  a  barrel,  and  in  response 
to  those  cost  overruns  we  upped  that  esti- 
mate to  $26.50  a  barrel.  The  onlv  problem 
IS  we  are  today  paying  $46  a  barrel  for 
oil.  and  this  oil  figure  we  are  carrying  in 
the  budget  is  totaUy  fraudulent,  off  by 
S20  a  barrel. 

Now,  there  is  going  to  be  an  overrun, 
and  I  know  it  as  well  as  my  colleagues. 
In  terms  of  aircraft  procurement,  the 
CBO  figures  for  the  aircraft  procurement 
program  in  fiscal  1980  reflects  a  substan- 
tial decline.  This  table  shows  that  the 
fiscal  year  1981  program  is  144  aircraft 
-4  percent  lower  than  the  President's 
current  1980  budget.  We  talk  about  pro- 
curement infiation  rates  of  8.5  percent  in 
the  budget.  But  listen  to  these  costs  of 
weapons.  The  A-10,  which  is  the  basic 
combat  support  aircraft,  is  up  41.5  per- 
cent m  procurement  and  down  43  4  per- 
cent in  this  budget.  The  P-15  is  up  36  3 
percent  in  cost  and  procurement  is  down 
oO  percent.  Tracked  vehicles  are  up  25 
percent  in  cost,  missiles  up  on  an  average 
of  35  percent.  Ammunition  is  up,  on  the 
average,  almost  80  percent  from  last  year 
I  quote: 


The  dollar  Impact  of  the  price  changes  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  and  the  selected  land  force 
equipment  discussed  above  totals  $2  1  billion 
Since  there  Is  only  $18  billion  in  real  growth 
of  procurement  accounts,  the  data  suggests 
that  there  must  be  a  real  decline  in  the 
amount  of  equipment  being  purchased. 

Shipbuilding  for  1981.  the  Navy  ship- 
building program,  shows  a  real  decline  of 
16  percent. 

The  other  body  is  waiting  to  see  what 
we  are  going  to  do  in  the  House.  I  no 
longer  believe  it  is  a  case  of  being  honest 
up  front,  putting  money  in  that  we  know 
we  are  going  to  spend,  and  cutting  other 
programs  to  give  us  a  balanced  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know 
we  believe  that  the  Gramm-Holt  sub- 
stitute, as  the  Coahtion  for  Peace 
Through  Strength  has  said,  is  going  to  be 
the  key  defense  vote  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress, and  I  hope  when  this  amendment 
is  offered  that  my  colleagues  will  look  at 
the  hard  facts.  They  are  not  facts  I  hke. 
I  do  not  like  cutting  these  programs.  I  do 
not  have  any  dishke  for  continuation  of 
food  stamps.  I  have  constituents  that  get 
food  stamps. 

I  do  not  have  any  great  hardness  in  my 
heart  for  CETA  or  foreign  aid.  or  cuts  in 
regulatory  agencies.  But  I  think  we  have 
to  be  honest  with  the  facts  as  they  exist. 
Those  are  the  facts  I  have  outlined  here. 
Those  are  the  facts  I  hope  people  will 
look  at. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LELAND.  I  would  say  to  my  dear 
colleague  from  Texas:  Shame,  shame, 
shame  on  you.  I  rest  my  case. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Reclaiming  my  time,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  respond  to  that  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  suggested  the  rationale 
in  support  for  the  Holt  amendment  is 
unmet  NATO  commitments.  Before  I 
engage  the  gentleman  m  a  colloquy  I 
would  like  very  much  if  the  gentleman 
would  lay  out  for  the  body  what  commit- 
ments the  gentleman  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  talking  about  a 
commitment  to  NATO  that  we  would  in- 
crease our  real  defense  expenditures  by 
3  percent  a  year.  That  commitment  was 
met  by  a  countercommitment  from  other 
NATO  members  to  beef  up  the  alliance 
and  give  us  security  against  the  Warsaw- 
Pact. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  First  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, if  we  exclude  figuring  in  strategic 
weaponry  committed  to  NATO  we  are 
presently  spending  well  in  excess  of  $50 
billion  per  annum  for  our  commitment 
in  NATO. 


Second,  if  the  gentleman  wnll  include 
oiu-  air  strategic  weaponry  along  with 
the  tactical,  nuclear  and  convention 
commitments,  we  are  sjjending  in  excess 
of  $60  billion  a  year  for  our  participa- 
tion in  NATO. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make. 
the  real  growth  increase  in  this  military 
budget  as  presented  by  the  President 
was  5.6  percent.  The  gentleman  indicated 
the  commitment  that  the  President  had 
made  was  3  percent  to  NATO.  Yet  when 
the  Pentagon  presented  the  mihtary 
budget  to  us  it  was  very  interesting.  Upon 
careful  analysis,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  increase  in  the  military- 
budget  did  not  go  specifically  to  the 
NATO  function  but  went  far  beyond  that 
for  shipbuilding  and  other  items  totally 
unrelated  to  NATO.  So  I  would  summa- 
rize by  simply  suggesting  that  we.  in- 
cluding the  American  taxpayers,  are 
presently  paying  literally  through  the 
nose  for  a  mechanism  that  is  rapidly  be- 
coming antiquated  and  archaic;  namely, 
our  NATO  function  of  over  $60  billion 
Finally,  our  increase  is  well  over  3  per- 
cent. So  what  commitments  are  we  not 
living  up  to? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Reclaiming  my  time,  our 
commitment  was  to  a  total  defense  in- 
crease, a  commitment  that  is  not  met 
here.  The  President  made  that  commit- 
ment I  think  lightly,  like  the  President 
made  the  commitment  to  support  the 
budget  that  came  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  he  does  not  now  support 
and.  in  fact,  is  opposing  by  supporting 
the  Obey  amendment. 

So  the  fact  that  the  President  throws 
commitments  around  does  not  really 
change  the  facts.  The  basic  commitment 
IS  3  percent  real  growth  because  NATO 
is  concerned  about  our  general  deter- 
rents, not  just  what  we  are  putting  in 
Europe,  but  about  our  overall  military 
might.  That  is  how  the  agreement  was 
made.  I  did  not  write  the  agreement.  I 
am  just  simply  trying  to  live  up  to  it.  Our 
President,  it  seems  to  me.  is  very  loath 
to  live  up  to  his  own  commitments.  I  do 
not  really  understand  that.  I  am  com- 
mitted to  it  because  our  Nation  is.  and 
I  intend  to  try  and  live  up  to  it. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  If  the  gentleman  would 
vield  further.  I  am  trying  to  understand 
the  gentleman's  argument  and  arith- 
metic He  stated  that  the  President  made 
that  commitment  of  a  real  growth  in- 
crease of  3  percent  over  and  above 
inflation. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  That  commitment  was 
to  NATO  and  5  percent  to  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  us  accept  the  3  per- 
cent to  NATO,  but  the  budget  that  was 
presented  in  fiscal  year  1981  was  an  in- 
crease of  over  5.5  percent  real  growth  in- 
crease. So  he  has  already  asked  for  well 
more  than  what  the  commitment  was 
to  NATO.  I  do  not  understand  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  mathematics  of  his 
argument. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebras- 
ka I  Mr.  Bereuter  < . 

Mr.  BEREUTER  Mr.  Chairman, 
vesterdav,  today,  and  during  the  next 
few  days  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  conducting  one  of  the  most  important 
debates  of  the  year,  and  quite  possibly. 
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one  of  the  most  important  we  have  had      financial  resources  of  this  country.  It    purpose  of  limiting  taxes  and  slowing 
in  many  years.  demonstrates  a  measure  of  the  restraint     growth  in  Government. 

The  decisions  that  we  will  be  making    and  fiscal  responsibility  sorely  needed  by         Responding  to  these  and  other  pres- 
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cent  nationally,  with  very  little  or  modest 
growth  in  productivity  in  fiscal  year  1981. 


cient  weapon  systems  and  mihtary  hard- 
ware, costing  the  American  taxpayer  bil- 


bier  transfer  programs  going  on  in  this 
town.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  tax  code. 
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one  of  the  most  important  we  have  had 
in  many  years. 

The  decisions  that  we  will  be  making 
on  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1931  'H.  Con.  Res. 
307)  will  show  the  American  people 
where,  at  a  critical  time.  Congress  reauy 
stands  on  the  crucial  issues  of  inflation, 
Federal  spending,  and  balancing  the 
budget.  In  place  of  rhetoric  finally  will 
be  the  pubhc  record  of  votes  cast  by  each 
and  every  Member  of  this  body. 

The  budget  resolution  presented  to  us 
by  the  majority  on  the  House  Budget 
Committee  would  authorize  the  ex- 
penditure of  $694.6  billion  and  actual 
outlays  during  the  next  fiscal  year  of 
$611.8  billion.  Projected  revenues  would 
be  $613.8  billion,  supposedly  allowing 
ihe  Government  to  balance  the  budget 
for  the  first  time  in  12  years.  I  doubt 
whether  that  optimistic  forecast  will  be 
a  reality  even  6  months  from  now; 
hopefully,  I  will  be  proven  wrong  in  that 
pessimistic  view. 

Although  I  applaud  the  concept  of  a 
balanced  budget.  I  strenuously  object  to 
the  method  by  which  some  of  the  leaders 
of  Congress,  and  the  administration. 
seek  to  achieve  it.  Rather  than  holding 
expenditures  to  a  realistic  level,  this 
resolution  would,  given  our  economic 
problems,  provide  an  unbelievable  $45 
billion  spending  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1980.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote  for  a 
budget  that  will  be  balanced  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Despite  the  hue  and  cry  from  every 
segment  of  the  country  for  Federal 
budgetary  restraint  and  tax  relief,  the 
President  and  congre.ssional  leadership 
are  prepared  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  they  have  finally  balanced  the 
budget  without  mentioning  the  fact  that 
this  effort  will  be  accomphshed  in  large 
part  through  higher  taxes. 

Let's  look  at  the  list: 

Higher  social  security  taxes: 

A  new  "windfaU  profits"  consumer 
excise  tax; 

The  President's  $4.62  per  barrel  crude 
oil  import  fee: 

Tax  Increases  that  result  from 
"bracket  creep"  whereby  wage  increases 
are  eaten  away  by  the  effects  of  our 
progressive  tax  structures. 

These  massive  tax  increases  in  large 
part  will  enable  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  increase  its  revenue  collections 
by  a  shocking  $85  billion  in  just  a  brief 
12-mcmth  period.  This  will  infiict  upon 
the  average  American  family  the  highest 
tax  burden  since  1944. 

I  object  to  and  will  oppose  the  com- 
mittee's budget  resolution  because  it  is 
inappropriate— it  moves  toward  a  pur- 
ported balanced  budget  primarily  by 
Increased  taxes. 

As  an  alternative,  I  will  support  the 
substitute  offered  by  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Latta,  as  a  reasonable,  equit- 
able alternative  to  that  offered  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  Latta  substitute 
would  authorize  fiscal  year  1981  expendi- 
tures of  $681.36  billion  and  outlays  of 
$597.8  billion,  an  overall  increase  of 
approximately  5.4  percent  from  fiscal 
year  1980.  This  proposal  strikes  a  care- 
ful balance  between  the  needs  and  the 


financial  resources  of  this  country.  It 
demonstrates  a  measure  of  the  restraint 
and  fiscal  responsibility  sorely  needed  by 
our  Nation's  leadership.  Moreover,  such 
an  approach  would  remove  the  need  for 
increasingly  high  tax  rates,  and  would 
enable  us  to  provide  at  least  a  small 
amount  of  the  tax  relief  so  desperately 
needed  by  our  citizens. 

Under  the  Latta  substitute,  most  pro- 
grams would  not  be  funded  at  the  level 
many  special  interests  might  prefer.  I 
must  remind  you,  however,  that  the 
Latta  substitute  would  still  allow  an 
overall  5.4  percent  growth  in  Federal 
spending.  Clearly,  the  Latta  substitute 
is  not  a  "skinflint's"  plan  for  the 
financing  of  Federal  programs. 

My  constituents  support  a  balanced 
budget.  They  are  willing  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  achieve  that  goal  as  long  as 
they  know  that  the  burden  they  are 
being  asked  to  bear  is  to  be  equitably 
shared  throughout  the  country.  I  do  not 
believe,  however,  they  want  that  budget 
balanced  at  the  price  of  paying  higher 
taxes.  Such  irresponsible  taxation  and 
spending  pohcies,  if  adopted,  will  leave 
my  constituents,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple, demoralized  and  on  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster. 

Therefore,  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to, 
at  the  appropriate  point,  reject  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  and  join 
in  supporting  Congressman  Latta 's 
substitute. 

n  1310 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stokes)  . 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset,  since  this  is  the  first  opportunity 
I  have  had  to  do  so  since  the  announce- 
ment of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  , 
that  he  will  retire  at  the  end  of  this 
session  of  Congress,  I  want  to  take  just 
a  moment  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  and  say  that  I  have 
certainly  enjoyed  the  very  fine  relation- 
ship I  have  had  with  this  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  He  has  distinguished  himself 
both  as  a  Member  of  the  House  and  as 
chairman  of  this  committee.  Whatever 
differences  he  and  I  have  relative  to  the 
budget  resolution  now  on  this  floor  cer- 
tainly has  nothing  to  do  with  the  very 
high  esteem  and  admiration  and  respect 
that  I  have  for  him.  I  have  enjoyed  my 
personal  friendship  with  him  and  it  has 
been  an  honor  to  serve  in  Congress  with 
him. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Budget  Committees  recommended 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  tax  revolt  that  began  with  Cali- 
fornia's proposition  13  and  led  to  strong 
pressures  for  constitutional  amendments 
requiring  balanced  budgets  is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  anti-inflation  backlash  that 
has  pervaded  the  Nation  and  has  now 
Invaded  this  Congress.  Last  year,  pro- 
ponents of  proposition  13  and  other  in- 
dividuals dedicated  to  cutting  back 
Government  spending,  advocated  cuts  in 
public  sector  jobs  and  services  for  the 


purpose  of  limiting  taxes  and  slowing 
growth  in  Government. 

Responding  to  these  and  other  pres- 
sures, including  a  drastic  slowing  in  the 
growth  of  labor  productivity  and  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  House  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Together  with  the  bless- 
ings of  the  administration  and  the 
Democratic  leadership  in  the  Congress, 
the  House  Budget  Committee  cut  over 
$16.5  billion  from  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget,  to  balance  the  budget,  a 
budget  which  I  might  add,  was  already 
inadequate  and  austere.  Collectively, 
these  budget  cuts  will  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  those  Federal  domestic  pro- 
grams enacted  to  improve  the  plight  of 
our  Nation's  cities,  poor  and  socially 
disadvantaged,  totally  inadequate  and 
ineffective.  Last  year's  proposition  13  as 
well  as  the  recommended  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  point 
to  the  dramatic  shift  toward  conserva- 
tive attitudes  and  priorities  on  the  part 
of  this  Congress.  This  balanced  budget 
also  points  to  the  use  of  ineffective  sym- 
bols by  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  to 
please  certain  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation at  the  expense  of  other  segments 
of  the  population,  namely  the  poor,  mi- 
norities, and  others  who  have  little  or  no 
political  clout.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  seemingly  decided  that  those  pro- 
grams which  are  primarily  aimed  at  as- 
sisting our  Nation's  cities,  poor,  and 
minorities  are  expendable,  and  must  be 
sacrificed  in  the  hope  of  reducing  run- 
away inflation. 

I  am  personally  dismayed  by  this  mood 
of  conservatism  which  permeates  this 
Congress.  A  mood  which  lets  millions  of 
poor  and  disadvantaged  Americans — 
both  black  and  white,  young  and  old— be 
the  scapegoats  for  a  hastily  developed 
and  politically  expedient  fiscal  policy. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  know,  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  was  established 
some  6  years  ago,  to  give  the  Congress 
more  control  over  receipts  and  spending, 
and  thereby  putting  in  place  a  mecha- 
nism for  setting  national  fiscal  policy  and 
national  budget  priorities.  Underlying 
the  implementations  of  the  congressional 
budget  process  is  the  belief  that  respon- 
sible Federal  fiscal  policy  must  be  in  tune 
with  existing  political  and  economic 
realities. 

But  when  viewed  in  the  context  of  the 
present  economic  situation,  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  as  recommended  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  represents  a  totally 
unresponsive,  callous  and  insensitive  ap- 
proach toward  providing  for  the  needs 
of  our  Nation's  cities  and  citizens.  To 
approve  this  resolution  as  recommended 
is  to  renege  on  our  responsibility  as 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  of  setting 
national  priorities,  as  they  relate  to  the 
needs  of  all  Americans.  During  the 
House  Budget  Committee  hearings  held 
m  preparation  for  this  resolution,  econ- 
omist after  economist  testified  that  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  will  have  mini- 
mal or  no  direct  impact  on  reducing  the 
rate  of  infiation,  which  presently  is  up- 
ward of  20  percent.  These  same  econ- 
omists have  predicted  unemployment 
rates  between  7.5  percent  and  8.2  per- 
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cent  nationally,  with  very  little  or  modest 
growth  in  productivity  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Yet,  a  majority  of  the  Budget  Committee 
members  choose  to  ignore  the  grim  eco- 
nomic realities  of  rising  unemployment 
and  declining  labor  productivity,  in  heu 
of  the  popular  short-term  political  solu- 
tion, a  balanced  budget. 

This  year's  budget  will  do  little  to  re- 
strain rising  oil  prices  and  housing  costs, 
which  combined  act  as  the  major  cause 
of  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 
Nor  will  this  balanced  budget  improve  our 
Nation's  productivity,  which  has  been 
relatively  stagnant  and  is  projected  to 
decline  in  1980.  This  balanced  budget  will 
do  little  to  curb  the  rising  unemployment 
rate,  which  as  most  of  you  know,  tradi- 
tionally amounts  to  twice  the  national 
average  among  black  males  over  20  years 
of  age,  and  presently  stands  at  37.9  per- 
cent among  black  youth.  More  impor- 
tantly, this  balanced  budget  will  do  little 
to  improve  the  plight  of  those  con- 
stituents of  ours  whose  fixed  incomes  are 
solely  dependant  on  the  resources  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government.  Infla- 
tion has  always  hit  the  poor  the  hardest, 
and  given  the  proposed  budget  cuts,  on 
top  of  rampant  inflation,  the  effect  will 
surely  be  devastating. 

I.  too,  recognize  the  need  for  fiscal  re- 
straint and  responsibihty  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress,  but  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  should  not  be  balanced  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor,  the  unemployed  and 
socially  disadvantaged  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  restraint.  If  we  are  to  balance  the 
budget,  let  it  be  balanced  through  a  fiscal 
policy  which  encourages  and  improves  la- 
bor productivity  and  not  through  spend- 
ing cuts  for  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 
The  trade-off  that  has  been  made  this 
year  between  defense  and  social  pro- 
grams by  the  Budget  Committee  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  is  appalling.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  budget  au- 
thority of  $694.6  bilhon,  outlays  of  $611.8 
billion,  revenues  of  $613.8  and  a  surplus 
of  approximately  $2.0  billion.  Only  $30.7 
billion  or  5  percent  of  total  budget  out- 
lays has  been  allocated  for  the  function 
which  includes  education,  training,  em- 
ployment and  social  services,  while  the 
health  function  will  receive  $61.8  billion 
or  10  percent  of  total  budget  outlays.  Yet, 
spending  for  defense  represents  $147.9 
billion  or  24  percent  of  total  budget  out- 
lays allocated  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
pattern  of  real  defense  spending  in- 
creases, which  began  in  1976,  reflects 
again,  a  major  shift  in  national  priorities 
and  attitudes.  Given  the  perceived  need 
to  limit  the  Federal  budget,  which  is  in- 
spired by  the  proposition  13  mentality, 
increases  in  defense  spending  in  recent 
years  have  come  largely  at  the  expense  of 
other  programs,  primarily  in  the  human 
needs  area. 

Although  defense  budget  increases 
provide  a  means  of  stating  a  serious  na- 
tional commitment,  by  themselves  they 
do  not  necessarily  produce  increases  in 
real  military  capability.  The  effective- 
ness of  defense  spending  and  ultimately 
U.S.  defense  policy,  depends  on  how  re- 
sources are  allocated  in  the  defense 
Dudget,  and  not  arbitrary  and  capricious 
percentage  increases  or  decreases.  "What 
justification  is  there  for  massive  spend- 
ing increases  for  antiquated,  cost-ineffi- 


cient weapon  systems  and  miUtary  hard- 
ware, costing  the  American  taxpayer  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars,  when  it  is 
far  from  clear  that  our  national  defense 
system  is  inadequate? 

Conversely,  the  need  for  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  to  subsidize  and  provide 
resources  which  insure  that  every 
American  is  provided  adequate  health 
care:  the  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  provide  adequate  resources 
which  insure  that  every  child  is  afforded 
equal  educational  opportimities ;  and  the 
need  for  the  Federal  Government  to  sub- 
sidize and  provide  jobs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, is  very  clear  to  me. 

The  budget  cuts  proposed  in  the  hu- 
man needs  programs,  if  implemented, 
will  have  an  impact  far  beyond  fiscal 
year  1981.  Human  progress,  and  the 
struggle  for  economic  parity  is  a  con- 
tinuing process,  where  one  stage  of  de- 
velopment depends  on  the  completion  of 
the  one  preceding  it.  By  interrupting  the 
flow  of  resources  to  our  Nation's  less  ad- 
vantaged for  even  1  year,  we  are  deny- 
ing them  a  critical  building  block.  Fore- 
gone income  mean«  that  economic  and 
educational  opportunities  for  millions  of 
families  will  be  lost.  Foregone  nutrition 
means  greater  health  maintenance  costs 
and  unrealized  mental  and  physical  ca- 
pacities. Collectively,  these  cuts  will  re- 
sult in  the  wasting  of  our  most  precious 
resource,  our  people,  our  human  capital. 

While  much  to  my  dismay  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  given  the  present  mood,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  in  Congress  are 
bound  to  the  obiective  of  balancing  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  I  am  concerned, 
though,  that  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations  do  not  spread  the 
burden  and  sacrifice  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  equitably. 

This  years  budget  committee  debate 
focused  primarily  on  the  spending  side 
of  the  process,  and  in  the  end  gave  only 
lip-service  to  the  revenue  side. 

No  search  for  Federal  belt  tightening 
should  be  complete  without  a  considera- 
tion of  the  revenue  side.  You  do  not  have 
to  believe  every  dollar  earned  in  this 
country  belongs  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  grasp  the  fact  that  every  dollar 
foregone  on  the  revenue  side,  is  an  addi- 
tional dollar  of  deficit;  that  program  or 
nolicy  objectives  can  be  pursued  on  the 
revenue  side  as  well  as  on  the  spending 
side  of  the  budget:  and  that  rehef  and 
incentives  on  the  revenue  side  are  always 
worth  more  to  the  upper  brackets  of 
the  income  scale  in  this  country  by  the 
very  nature  of  our  progressive  tax  svs- 
tem.  Thus,  what  we  do  on  the  revenue 
side  is  just  as  integral  a  part  of  the 
budget  as  what  we  are  doing  on  the 
spending  side. 

Yet,  to  have  followed  the  deliberations 
on  the  budget  to  date  this  year,  you 
would  have  thought  that  all  the  prob- 
lems with  this  Government  were  spend- 
ing problems:  all  the  sacrifices  had  to  be 
made  by  those  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance through  spending:  and  the  tax  code 
which  provides  tax  relief  for  the  wealthy 
was  perfect  and  immutable.  Let  the  cost- 
cutters  around  here  who  are  intent  on 
reducing  the  human  resource  programs 
on  the  spending  side,  start  to  focus  on 
one  of  the  bigger,  albeit  cozier  and  club- 


bier  transfer  programs  going  on  in  this 
town.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  tax  code, 
with  its  built-in  bias  in  favor  of  the  up- 
per nmgs  of  the  income  ladder. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  perform- 
ances of  the  recent  budget  markup  by 
the  Budget  Conmiittee  was  the  decision 
made,  after  the  fact,  to  eliminate  what 
little  equity  remained  in  their  resolution. 
I  am.  of  course,  referring  to  the  vote  to 
eliminate  $3.5  billion  of  tax  reform  from 
their  recommendations  and  reconciha- 
tion.  There  was  just  no  room,  apparently, 
in  the  new  coalition's  scheme  of  things 
for  even  a  token  gesture  of  spreading  the 
sacrifice  to  combat  inflation  around.  In 
fact,  quite  the  opposite.  This  is  the  occa- 
sion for  a  massive  piish  to  expand  one 
of  the  biggest  tax  expenditures  ui  the 
budget — accelerated  depreciaticwi  provi- 
sions. 

However,  I  remain  convinced  that  there 
has  to  be  at  least  $4.5  biUion  of  tax 
reform  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  tax 
expenditure  budget  of  $207  9  billion. 
There  has  to  be  at  least  that  much  du- 
plication, irrelevancy,  noncompUance. 
fraud,  and  cheating;  when  you  are  deal- 
ing not  only  with  that  amount  of  money, 
but  $613.8  billion  of  revenue.  While  I 
appreciate  the  inclusion  of  the  withhold- 
ing of  interest  and  divided  proposal  in 
the  resolution,  it  really  is  more  enforce- 
ment oriented  than  reform  oriented.  It 
certainly  does  not  come  close  to  the  rigors 
of  the  belt-tightening  research  on  the 
spending  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  most  dis- 
turbing to  me.  as  a  Democratic  represent- 
ative from  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  that  the 
recommended  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981  is  not  at  all  reflective  of  the 
kinds  of  priorities  a  democratically  con- 
trolled Congress  should  have.  In  my  ten- 
ure as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  witnessed  continual  erosion  of  those 
Federal  resources  devoted  to  providing 
greater  economic  parity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. But  this  year,  to  watch  my  fellow 
colleagues  totally  abandon  the  programs 
and  causes  that  have  been  the  heart  and 
foundation  of  our  party's  philosophies. 
as  I  know  them,  is  most  distressing. 

The  massive  reductions  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  and  sancticMied 
by  the  House  leadership  were  seemingly 
agreed  to  with  very  little  or  no  regard  to 
our  partv's  commitments  to  this  Nation's 
poor  and  disadvantaged;  who  if  I  might 
add,  have  traditionally  supported  the 
Democratic  Party  wholeheartly  through 
the  years.  I  see  no  rationale  nor  symbol- 
ism in  providing  a  budget  surplus  of  $2 
billion,  while  we  as  a  Democratic  Party 
have  not  hved  up  to  our  promises  and 
commitments  to  reduce  unemployment, 
to  improve  health  care  for  our  senior 
citizens,  to  provide  standard  housing  for 
all  Americans  and  to  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic parity  for  our  Nation's  poor  and 
disadvantaged. 

I,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  memt>ers 
of  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  would 
hope  that  this  budget  resolution  is  not 
an  indication  of  what  American  citizens 
are  to  expect  from  the  Democratic  Party 
in  the  next  decade  If  so,  more  than  sjTn- 
bolism  is  involved  here.  What  is  involved 
here  is  the  abandonment  of  those  who 
have  been  the  heart  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 
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Mr.   HAWKINS.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


asked  to  make,  we  were  not  making  the 
corporate  giants  share  the  kind  of  sacri- 
fice that  those  who  are  dependent  upon 


*«^      A      l-^t1- 


years — that  that  would  do  something  to 
modify  property  taxes?  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  to  us  that  the  modification 
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directly  to  the  communities  to  develop 
local  anti-crime  programs. 
Mr.   Chairman,   I  must  acknowledge 


Let  me  observe  finally  that  in  the  re- 
structuring and  reenactment  of  this  leg- 
islation just  last  year,  we  reduced  funds 


gender  spending  restraint,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  size  of  our  debt  is 
equivalent  to  fully  one-third  of  the  esti- 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  address  this  question  to  the  gentleman 
as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee'' 

During  the  consideration  of  this  budg- 
et, and  I  £un  sure  many  economists  and 
others  were  heard  from,  was  the  inflation 
impact  on  domestic  needs,  that  is  m 
housing,  in  health  and  elsewhere,  con- 
sider, as  well  as  the  impact  of  inflation 
on  the  defense  expenditures. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that,  while  there  were 
some  of  us  on  the  committee  who 
attempted  to  have  this  come  out  during 
the  course  of  the  overall  hearings,  both 
through  our  task  forces  and  through  dis- 
cussions on  the  committee,  that  the 
result  of  the  committee's  action  did  not 
reflect  that  the  impact  upon  the  human 
needs  section  of  our  society 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Was  the  same  con- 
sideration given  to  the  ix>or  people,  the 
unemployed  people,  the  schools  and  so 
forth  who  are  also  affected  by  inflation 
just  as  much  as  is  the  defense  complex  of 
this  Nation? 

Mr.  STOKES.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN  "nie  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr  Chairman,  I  vield 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  My  second  question 
would  be  this:  We  have  heard  much 
from  some  of  the  previous  speakers 
about  the  defense  posture  of  the  Na- 
tion and  why  it  should  be  increased. 
As  one  who  has.  on  many  occasions  also 
voted  for  some  of  those  expenditures, 
while  I  am  not  really  opposed  to  the 
Idea  of  a  very  capable  defense  posture 
and  really  do  agree  with  it,  was  any  con- 
sideration given,  however,  to  funding  or 
financing  this  great  defense  capability 
out  of  additional  revenues— Exxon  made 
$2  billion  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year 
which  we  seem  to  be  ignoring,  and  the 
corporate  entities  made  somewhere  be- 
tween 25  and  35  percent  in  1979,  while 
the  rest  of  America's  income  was  actual- 
ly going  down,  but  was  any  consideration 
given  to  financing  this  great  defense 
capability  out  of  revenues  rather  than 
taking  it  out  of  the  hides  of  the  poor 
the  minorities,  the  elderly  and  the  young 
peoples? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  would  say  that  was 
one  of  the  concerns  that  manv  of  us 
had  on  the  committee,  that  in  terms  of 
the  sacrifices  that  Americans  are  being 


asked  to  make,  we  were  not  making  the 
corporate  giants  share  the  kind  of  sacri- 
fice that  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
the  $16.4  billion  are  being  asked  to  make. 
It  was  not  an  equitable  sharing  of  the 
sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made  at  this 
time  in  our  history. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  agree  with  me 
that  Exxon  needs  as  much  defense  of  its 
properties  as  the  rest  of  us  need  of  our 
lives? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  spoken  quite  eloquently  in  posing 
the  question. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 

I  was  interested  in  many  of  the  com- 
ments about  who  shares  the  greater 
sacrifice  as  it  relates  to  this  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  When  the  gentle- 
man was  discussing  where  the  greater 
sacrifice  was  being  made  in  this  budget, 
or  as  it  relates  to  this  budget  and  from 
which  segment  of  our  society,  he  men- 
tioned the  mentality,  I  think  it  was.  of 
the  proposition  13.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  that  occurred  in  my  State,  and 
the  State  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia iMr.  Hawkins). 

We  have  not  seen  all  the  great  dis- 
asters that  were  predicted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  our  own  Governor  has  said  that 
it  really  has  produced  very  productive 
and  constructive  results  for  everybody: 
More  jobs,  greater  interest  in  people 
coming  into  the  State  to  be  part  of  our 
economy:  unemployment  is  lower,  em- 
ployment is  higher,  all  since  proposition 
13. 

D  1330 

So.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  gentle- 
man's comment  on  connecting  the  men- 
tality of  proposition  13  to  the  other  items 
he  was  mentioning.  Could  he  explain  to 
us  what  he  meant  by  that? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  would  be  delighted  to. 
1  think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 
me  that  my  statement  with  reference  to 
that,  this  budget-cutting  process  or  ex- 
ercise, really  began  with  proposition  13 
in  California,  and  spread  throughout  the 
country.  I  referred  to  it  as  the  proposi- 
tion 13  mentality  because  I  consider  the 
whole  concept  an  exercise  of  cutting 
services  and  cutting  governmental 
spending  on  behalf  of  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  governmental  services, 
as  being  a  part  of  the  process  of  that 
mentality. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  see.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  to  us  that  tax  cutting— 
in  this  case,  it  was  cutting  property 
taxes  which,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
our  legislature  had  promised  for  over  12 


years — that  that  would  do  something  to 
modify  property  taxes?  Is  the  gentleman 
suggesting  to  us  that  the  modification 
of  a  tremendous  increase  in  taxes  that 
has  occurred  either  at  State  or  Federal 
level  is  undesirable? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  No,  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  my  understanding  is 
that  the  effect  or  result  of  proposition  13 
was  to  also  cut  effective  or  essential 
services,  and  when  I  speak  in  terms  of 
the  whole  exercise  or  process,  I  am  talk- 
ing about  that  mentality  which  says  that 
Government  ought  not  be  performing 
services  for  those  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  those  services, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's colloquy. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  surplus  Califor- 
nia accumulated  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
Now.  we  will  find  out  the  impact  of  prop- 
osition 13  in  the  years  ahead 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  McClory)  . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
well  known  among  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  I  am  deeply  disappointed  in 
the  decision  of  the  Budget  Committee  ef- 
fectively to  eliminate  from  the  1981 
budget  all  funds  for  grants  to  regions 
and  communities  under  the  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program.  It 's  as  if  to  say 
that  the  problem  of  crime  in  America  is 
nonexistent.  Certainly,  If  we  are  to  con- 
sider in  this  body  that  subjects  such  as 
health,  education,  national  security,  or 
other  Government  functions  are  appro- 
priate subjects  with  which  our  national 
Congress  should  deal,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  subject  of  crime  in  America 
is  perhaps  second  only  to  national  de- 
fense insofar  as  our  national  survival  is 
concerned  and  that  street  crime — an 
overwhelming  national  problem— was 
recognized  in  1968,  when  we  enacted  the 
omnibus  crime  and  safe  streets  bill. 

This  comprehensive  measure  estab- 
lished that,  while  law  enforcement  must 
remain  a  prime  responsibility  for  local 
and  State  officials,  the  overall  subject  of 
crime  was  a  national  problem  which  re- 
quired action  on  the  part  of  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  as  well  as  at  the  State  and 
community  levels.  The  program,  being 
new  in  1968,  was  not  without  its  defects. 
There  was  an  initial  emphasis  on  the 
part  of  communities  to  acquire  so-called 
hardware,  that  is,  police  vehicles,  arma- 
ments, communications  systems,  com- 
puters, and  so  forth ;  but  the  decisions  as 
to  the  best  use  to  which  the  funds  were 
to  be  put  were  made  by  local  and  State 
officials — those  with  the  greatest  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  the  needs  were  at  those 
levels  of  government.  The  overhead  for 
administering  the  program  at  the  Federal 
level  was  extremely  low — something  like 
2  percent,  with  most  of  the  funds  going 
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directly  to  the  communities  to  develop 
local  anti-crime  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  the  LEAA  program  appears  not  to 
have  been  successfully  administered  in 
the  State  of  Georgia.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that,  during  the  time  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  administration  as  Governor 
of  Georgia,  the  LEAA  program  was  re- 
ported to  have  various  defects.  I  beheve 
this  accounts  for  the  President's  attacks 
against  LEAA,  at  a  time  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  President,  when  asked 
about  Federal  programs  that  he  would 
abolish  if  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  the  LEAA  program  in  Illinois  is 
quite  the  contrary  to  that  reported  to 
have  been  experienced  in  Georgia.  I  have 
personal  knowledge  of  the  success  of  pro- 
grams such  as  crime  prevention,  reha- 
bilitation, diversions  from  criminal  pros- 
ecution, reduction  of  domestic  violence, 
police  training,  advanced  communica- 
tions, and  a  variety  of  other  crime  pre- 
vention and  anticrime  programs  which 
have  been  successfully  initiated  and  car- 
ried out  through  the  mechanism  of 
LEAA. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  stand  here  and 
say  that  crime  in  America  has  been  re- 
duced, just  as  I  would  like  to  stand  here 
and  say  that  our  national  security  pos- 
ture has  been  enhanced.  I  would  even 
like  to  say  that  the  incidence  of  Federal 
crime  has  gone  down;  however,  such  is 
not  the  case.  Crime  is  up.  Crime,  includ- 
ing street  crime,  is  more  serious  today 
than  in  1968,  when  we  first  undertook 
to  fight  it.  Likewise,  today  LEAA  is  a  far 
more  capable  agency  for  dealing  with 
street  crime.  Since  it  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  law  enforcement  planning 
groups  established  and  funded  at  the 
community  and  regional  levels  have 
planned  and  developed  programs  to  help 
neighborhoods  fight  crime,  to  coordinate 
anticrime  programs  between  communi- 
ties, and  to  monitor  and  evaluate  success- 
ful community  programs  which  can  be 
utilized  by  literally  thousands  of  other 
communities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Now.  I  ask  you.  can  this  national  need 
be  served  without  a  Federal  agency  to 
coordinate  the  multiple  initiatives  that 
are  being  undertaken  at  the  community 
levels  if  we  abolish  this  agency  itself? 
If  we  listen  to  those  who  are  primarily 
charged  with  the  Investigation  and  en- 
forcement of  our  criminal  laws,  we  will 
realize  that  the  support  for  LEAA  is  na- 
tionwide. The  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police,  representing  the  larg- 
est organization  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies;  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation: and  virtually  every  organiza- 
tion in  the  country  which  is  concerned 
with  this  subject  is  urging  a  continua- 
tion of  LEAA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  protesting  the  action 
taken  by  the  Budget  Committee  and  by 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  hope,  indeed,  my 
protest  will  be  heard  sufficiently  so  that 
the  ultimate  result  will  be — in  the  final 
budget  resolution  or  In  the  conference 
report  which  follows  reconciliation  of 
the  House  budget  with  that  of  the  Sen- 
ate—a provision  for  funds  for  LEAA  at 
an  annual  level  not  less  than  $500  mil- 
lion will  be  restored. 


Let  me  observe  finally  that  in  the  re- 
structuring and  reenactment  of  this  leg- 
islation just  last  year,  we  reduced  funds 
for  LEAA  by  almost  $500  million.  That 
cut  was,  and  is.  enough.  Law  enforce- 
ment has  already  shouldered  more  than 
its  share  in  the  process  of  budget  cutting. 
Let  us  preserve  a  measure  of  interest  in 
fighting  crime  in  America.  Let  us  assure 
funds  for  LEAA.  Let  us  not  abandon  the 
fight  against  crime.  Instead,  let  us  dem- 
onstrate that  the  system  can  and  does 
work. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wanted  to  support  the  gentleman's  stand 
on  the  LEAA  funding,  because  I  do  find 
it  has  certainly  served  a  crucial  purpose 
throughout  this  countr>',  and  I  think  it  is 
a  shame  that  it  was  cut  the  way  it  was. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. It  is  particularly  important, 
especially  in  our  communities,  metro- 
politan areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia '  Mr.  Shumway  > . 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  most 
Members  of  Congress  are  now  committed 
to  v.hat  in  my  view,  as  well  as  that  of 
millions  of  our  constituents,  is  a  long 
overdue  process:  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  While  some  argue  that  the  short- 
term  effects  of  a  fiscal  year  1981  bal- 
anced budget  would  be  minimal,  I  would 
like  to  paraphrase  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker  in  saying  that 
not  only  will  a  balanced  budget  have  an 
immediate  and  positive  psychological  ef- 
fect on  our  economy,  it  will,  particularly 
if  repeated  in  coming  years  and  derived 
by  spending  reductions,  significantly  re- 
duce inflation.  The  fact  that,  because 
of  massive  deficit  spending,  the  Federal 
Government  now  utilizes  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  total  available  credit  in  the 
country,  is  .sufficient  evidence  that  con- 
tinued Federal  borrowing  is,  in  and  of 
Itself,  inflationary. 

As  one  of  our  colleagues  has  stated,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Issue  is  not  whether  we 
balance  the  budget,  but  how  we  balance 
the  budget  I  am  well  aware  of  the  often 
intense  political  p'-essures  involved  in 
this  process,  and  I  recognize  that  a  num- 
ber of  worthy  programs  will  have  to  make 
do  with  less  money  than  expected.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
their  courage  and  steadfastness  in  the 
face  of  strong  and  competing  pressures. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  question 
that  the  Federal  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced: the  American  people  expect  no 
less,  and  are  prepared  to  make  whatever 
sacrifices  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  this  common  objective.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  instructive  to  consider  the 
size  of  the  total  Federal  debt:  the  current 
debt  limit  is  $896.7  billion;  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  an  increase 
to  $926.8  billion.  If  the  recognition  that 
our  public  debt,  which  represents  a  claim 
on  the  assets  of  our  Nation  and  is  near- 
ing  $1  triUion,  is  not  sufficient  to  en- 


gender spending  restraint,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  size  of  our  debt  is 
equivalent  to  fully  one-third  of  the  esti- 
mated GNP  for  fiscal  year  1980.  Interests 
on  the  debt  wiU  come  to  almost  $85 
billion. 

In  view  of  these  figures,  the  concept  of 
continued  deficit  spending  is.  quite 
frankly,  absurd.  I,  for  one.  would  be  de- 
hghted  with  an  annual  Federal  surplus 
so  that  we  could  begin  retiring  the  pub- 
lic debt. 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  the  Intent  of  the 
resolution  before  us,  I  have  a  number  of 
serious  and  substantial  reservations  with 
regard  to  the  means  by  which  the  Budget 
Committee  proposes  to  balance  the  budg- 
et. Simply  stated,  balance  is  achieved  not 
through  the  significant  spending  reduc- 
tions that  our  constituents  have  come 
to  expect  but.  rather,  primarily  through 
a  tremendous  increase  in  revenues. 

While  the  committee,  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307,  is  recommending 
a  spending  increase  for  fiscal  year  1981 
totaling  $64.2  billion  over  the  expendi- 
ture level  provided  In  the  supposedly 
binding  fiscal  year  1980  second  budget 
resolution — an  11.7-percent  increase,  it 
estimates  a  revenue  increase  of  $96  bil- 
lion— an  18.5-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1980  The  percentage  increases  are. 
of  course,  somewhat  diluted  if  the  figures 
contained  in  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1980 
third  budget  resolution  are  utilized — but 
the  impact  on  the  American  economy 
and  the  American  taxpayer  Is  the  same. 
The  only  difference  is  that  more  revenues 
are  expected  to  accrue  to,  and  more 
money  is  expected  to  be  spent  by,  the 
Federal  Government  this  year  than  had 
earlier  been  anticipated. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  rea- 
son we  have  a  resolution  providing  for 
a  balanced  budget  before  us  today  is  that 
the  massive  spending  increase  proposed 
is  actually  exceeded  by  an  unprecedented 
rise  in  the  taxes  imposed  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Among  the  most  prominent 
are:  First,  the  increase  in  social  security 
taxes  due  to  take  effect  in  1981  '$28  7 
billion);  second,  the  windfall  profit  tax 
'$18  billion! ;  third,  the  increase  in  per- 
sonal income  taxes  due  to  "bracket 
creep"  caused  by  infiation  ($15  billion* ; 
and  fourth,  the  oil  import  fee  recently 
proposed  by  the  President  '$10.3  billion). 

Since  1977,  when  President  Carter 
took  office.  Federal  tax  receipts  have  In- 
creased from  slightly  more  than  18  per- 
cent of  the  total  GNP  to  almost  22  per- 
cent in  the  proposed  budget.  This  con- 
fiscatory level  of  taxation,  unprecedented 
since  World  War  II,  means  an  increase 
in  the  average  annual  tax  burden  of 
$1,000  per  each  productive  worker  in  our 
society:  The  implications  are  clear:  A 
balanced  budget  based  on  dramatically 
higher  taxes  is  unacceptable.  If  the  tax 
burden  now  borne  by  all  Americans  is 
to  be  eased,  and  if  the  kind  of  savings 
and  investment  necessar>'  for  increasing 
productivity  and  economic  stability  is  to 
be  enhanced,  taxes  must  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially Federal  spending  must  there- 
fore be  further  reduced  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  strongly 
support  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by  the 
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distinguished  ranking  minority  member  democratic  nations  if  we  make  our  commlt- 

Of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Latta,  and  ment   contingent   upon   this  country's  level 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  The  °^  unemployment  on  the  level  of  its  con- 

Latta    substitute    contemplates    a    fiscal  sumer  price  index  or  the  amount  of  funding 
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WATER  poucT  estimated  that  Northeastern   and  Midwest- 

Has  federal  policy  adequately  addressed  the     P"""   states   will    generate   approximately   54 
water  needs  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  reelon?      percent  of  the  nation's  hazftrdoii.<!  wnstj^c  in 


The    federal    government    is    the    worlds 
largest  consumer,  buying  tremendous  quan- 
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distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Latta,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  The 
Latta  substitute  contemplates  a  fiscal 
year  1981  outlay  level  of  $597.8  billion,  a 
$14  billion  reduction  in  comparison  with 
the  resolution  now  before  us  This  rel- 
atively minimal  2.3  percent  spending  re- 
duction would  allow  for  a  $32  billion  tax 
cut — a  tax  cut  which,  while  desperately 
needed,  can  only  partially  offset  the  in- 
evitable revenue  increases  mentioned 
above. 

A  number  of  Members  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  argued,  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  argue,  that  such 
spending  cuts  would  be  devastating.  In 
response,  I  would  merely  lilce  to  point  out 
that  the  outlay  level  suggested  by  Mr. 
Lattas  substitute  is  $30  billion  greater 
than  that  in  the  proposed  third  budget 
resolution,  and  that  it  is  a  full  $50  bil- 
lion greater  than  the  outlay  level  agreed 
to  by  this  body  just  last  fall  when  the 
second  fiscal  year  1980  budget  resolu- 
tion was  adopted.  Quite  frankly.  It  Is  the 
specter  of  an  outlay  level  greater  than 
that  offered  by  Mr  Latta  which  concerns 
me  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  economic 
dislocations  and.  yes.  even  devastation 
which  we  have  experienced  over  the  past 
months. 

The  Latta  substitute  also  provides  for 
an  essential  adjustment  to  the  Budget 
Committee's  target  level  of  expenditures 
for  national  defense.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  m  the  United  States 
are  confronted  with  an  increasingly 
hostile  world;  the  foremost  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government  is  to  insure 
our  national  security  in  the  face  of  severe 
challenges  and  pressures.  Unfortunately, 
over  the  past  few  years  our  military  pos- 
ture, in  comparison  to  that  of  our  ad- 
versaries, has  deteriorated  In  conjunc- 
tion with  what  might  be  termed  the 
"post-Vietnam  syndrome,"  our  inordi- 
nate inflation  has.  during  this  period, 
contributed  to  levels  of  defen.se  spending 
which  in  real  terms  have  been  insufficient 
to  preserve  our  ability  to  achieve  our 
security  objectives,  and  to  convince  our 
allies  of  our  resolve  to  continue  to  do  so. 
The  national  defense  outlays  provided 
by  the  Latta  substitute  and  the  Holt- 
Gramm  substitute,  which  I  also  support, 
are  reflective  of  a  significant  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Given  the  relative  size 
of  our  defense  budget,  it  is  inevitable 
that  substantial  savings  could  be 
achieved  through  the  eradication  of 
waste  and  inefficiency.  The  Pentagon  is 
not  immune,  and  certainly  should  not 
consider  itself  to  be  so.  from  careful 
scrutiny  of  its  spending  habits.  In  fact, 
given  the  crucial  nature  of  defense  ex- 
penditures, when  coupled  with  budget 
stringency,  it  is  perhaps  more  important 
to  guard  against  wasteful  practices  In 
th:s  area  than  in  any  other.  Yet.  an  in- 
crease in  outlays  is  necessary  as  well. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  defense 
spending  cannot  be  equated  with  other 
programs.  To  quote  the  minority  views  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307: 

We  cannot  claim  that  we  desire  to  main- 
tain our  Independence,  our  economic  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  our  position  as  the  ulti- 
mate guarantee  of  the  freedom  of  the  world  s 
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democratic  nations  If  we  make  our  commit- 
ment contingent  upon  this  country's  level 
of  unemployment  on  the  level  of  its  con- 
sumer price  Index  or  the  amount  of  funding 
allocated  for  social  welfare  programs.  The 
use  of  any  methodology  which  primarily  ties 
the  level  of  spending  for  national  defense  to 
domestic  considerations  is  naive  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  for  its  provision  of 
reconciliation  instructions.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  are  serious  about  balancing  the 
budget  and,  more  fundamentally,  about 
the  formal  budget  process,  it  is  essential 
that  the  targets  set  out  in  the  adopted 
budget  resolution  be  met.  For  far  too 
long  we  have  paid  only  lip  service  to  the 
concepts  embodied  in  the  Budget  Act. 
The  need  for  a  third  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  resolution,  a  phenomenon  that  is 
occurring  for  the  third  time  in  the  last  5 
years,  is  the  most  compelling  example  of 
our  inability  to  restrain  ourselves  when 
our  favorite  programs  come  before  their 
respective  authorizing  committees. 

Reconciliation  is  painful,  but  our  con- 
dition warrants  strong  medicine.  Sacri- 
fices must  be  made  across  the  board; 
reconciliation  insures  that  the  burdens 
of  fiscal  restraint  are  borne  equitably. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  challenge  with 
which  we  are  confronted  and  the  oppor- 
tunity with  which  we  are  presented  are 
great.  If  we  meet  the  challenge  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget,  and  truly  re- 
straining Federal  spending  to  a  level  be- 
low the  $600  billion  mark,  we  have  every 
opportunity  of  coming  to  grips  with  our 
unprecedented  economic  problems,  and 
restoring  our  economy  to  health.  I  trust 
that  we  in  Congress  are  up  to  the  task. 
n  1340 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
45  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  group 
of  Members  of  Congress  here  in  the 
House  at  this  moment  would  like  to  spend 
the  next  few  moments  looking  at  the 
process  by  which  we  make  priorities 
within  the  budget  as  well  as  the  priorities 
that  we  would  like  to  set  for  the  Nation 
over  the  next  10  years. 

We  have  seen  in  the  number  of  debates 
and  discussions  a  whole  series  of  Mem- 
bers talking  about  their  particular 
priorities  within  the  process  of  balancing 
the  budget.  'What  we  would  like  to  do 
IS  focus  on  the  priorities  within  that 
budget  from  a  broader  concept. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert  for  the 
Record  a  briefing  paper  on  some  of  the 
Federal  investment  patterns  which  have 
disadvantaged  at  least  one  region  of  the 
Nation : 

Federal  Investment  Patterns 
This  fiscal  year,  the  federal  government 
will  spend  approximately  $150  billion  to 
provide  for  the  nation's  defense,  purchase 
goods  and  services,  and  address  a  variety  of 
water  supply  and  water  quality  problems. 
This  enormous  sum  of  money  could  have 
substantial  effects— direct  and  Indirect— on 
the ,  local,  state,  and  regional  economies 
where  It  Is  spent.  This  briefing  paper  dis- 
cusses how  to  encourage  the  targeting  of 
these  federal  monies  for  wise  and  produc- 
tive Investments,  particularly  in  regions 
where  such  Investments  are  lagging,  and  re- 


views federal  spending  for  defense,  water 
policy,  hazardous  waste  disposal,  and  gov- 
ernment procurement. 

DEFENSE 

Should  the  Defense  Department  consider 
the  economic  impact  on  localltle.s  when  de- 
ciding on  base  closings  and  cutbacks? 

Should  the  strategic  deployment  of  mili- 
tary troops  be  considered  when  base  realign- 
ment and  location  decisions  are  made? 

The  Defense  Department,  with  well  ove: 
three  million  employees  In  1980,  is  by  far 
the  nations  largest  employer,  and  Its  deci- 
sions about  facility  locations,  payroll,  and 
construction  have  a  marked  Impact  on  re- 
gional economic  growth  Becau.se  certain 
types  of  defense  expenditures  attract  private 
industry  (research  and  development  facili- 
ties, for  example),  these  decisions  have  a 
major  impact  on  local  employment  and  tax 
revenues.  With  the  major  increase  for  de- 
fence-related spending  contained  in  the  pres- 
ident's fiscal  1981  budget,  the  Pentagons  ac- 
tions become  even  more  important. 

In  August  1977,  the  Northeast-Midwest  In- 
stitute and  the  Coalition  of  Northeastern 
Governors  published  "A  Case  of  Inequity." 
which  concluded  that  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  was  receiving  a  smaller  share  of 
defense  spending  than  any  other  region 
Since  then,  these  trends  have  continued.  In 
1980,  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  Is  ex- 
pected to  receive  only  18  percent  of  the  mili- 
tary payroll  budget  and  only  20  percent  of 
funds  for  military  construction.  Moreover, 
although  the  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment budget  represents  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  all  federal  procurement,  the  region's 
share  of  these  funds  has  been  declining 
steadily  since  the  mid-1950s,  from  54  percent 
In  1955  to  37  percent  In  1976. 

This  decline  can  be  attributed  In  large 
part  to  the  Maybank  amendment  Routine- 
ly added  by  Congress  each  year  to  the  de- 
fense appropriations  bill,  this  amendment 
exempts  the  Pentagon  from  the  provisions 
of  Defense  Manpower  Policy  Number  Four 
(DMP-4).  It  requires  the  Pentagon  to  pur- 
chase its  goods  and  services  at  the  lowest 
possible  price,  effectively  preventing  It  from 
restricting  bidding  on  some  contracts  to 
firms  in  high-unemployment  areas.  Repeal  of 
the  Maybank  amendment  and  vigorous  im- 
plementation of  DMP-4  would  result  In  a 
substantial  Increase  In  federal  procurement 
dollars  for  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 

Although  these  trends  Indicate  the  direct 
Impact  of  defense  policies  on  local  and  re- 
gional economies.  It  is  evident  that  the  In- 
direct— or  .secondary — effects  are  far  greater. 
As  documented  in  another  study  by  the 
Institute  and  CONEG.  total  spending  in  the 
region  was  estimated  to  be  three  times  the 
value  of  direct  spending.  Thus,  the  $21  bil- 
lion of  direct  defense  spending  In  1976  ulti- 
mately resulted  in  more  than  $65  billion  of 
output,  highly  dispersed  throughout  the  re- 
gion In  short.  It  Is  clear  that  the  regional 
inequities  in  defense  expenditures  are  a  ma- 
jor gap  In  national  Investment  policy. 

Finally,  It  Is  evident  that  proposed  base 
closings  and  reductions  have  major  implica- 
tions for  the  nation's  military  capabilities 
and  preparedness.  To  maintain  the  military's 
ability  to  fight  effectively  in  diverse  climates 
and  terrains,  the  Defense  Department  must 
avoid  concentrating  military  bases  and  train- 
ing facilities  in  a  few  parts  of  the  nation  De- 
spite this  need,  only  13  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's 1  4  million  uniformed  military  person- 
nel are  stationed  at  bases  within  the  North- 
east-Midwest region,  where  they  could  train 
In  cold,  rugged  conditions.  California  alone 
has  more  troops  than  all  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  states  combined.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Issues  surrounding  the  strategic 
deployment  of  military  troops  play  a  greater 
role  In  any  future  decisions  about  the  loca- 
tion of  these  facilities 
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water  pouct 
Has  federal  policy  adequately  addressed  the 
water  needs  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  region? 
What   effect  will  the  condition  of  water- 
related  Infrastructural  systems  have  on  In- 
dustrial location  decisions? 

Because  of  the  structure  of  existing  fed- 
ei.^1  water  resource  programs,  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  traditionally  have  been  exclud- 
ed from  the  debate  o\er  national  water  pol- 
icy. The  Water  Power  and  Resources  Service, 
for  example,  which  represents  20  percent  of 
the  entire  fiscal  1981  water  resources  budget, 
can  legally  operate  only  In  certain  Western 
states.  Many  problems  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  also  are  neglected  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  including  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  urban  water-supply  systems — one  of 
the  greatest  water  resource  problems  in  the 
region  Buffalo  may  need  to  Invest  almost 
$500  million  to  fully  upgrade  its  water  sup- 
ply distribution  system,  while  Boston  con- 
tinues to  lose  almost  one-half  of  Its  water 
supply  each  day  through  leaky  pipes  Yet 
because  the  Corps  refuses  to  get  involved  In 
"single-purpose"  projects,  such  as  the  repair 
of  these  systems,  virtually  no  federal  assist- 
ance Is  available  to  help  communities  deal 
with  these  problems 

The  result  of  these  policies  Is  particularly 
evident  In  the  regional  spending  pattern  of 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  Since  1824,  less 
than  25  percent  of  its  funds  have  been  di- 
rected to  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
(which  currently  has  nearly  47  percent  of 
the  nation's  population).  When  combined 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  this  fund- 
ing disparity  is  even  greater.  Between  fiscal 
1970  and  fi.scal  1979.  the  national  average  for 
federal  water  resource  appropriations  by 
these  two  agencies  was  $7.49  per  person.  Yet 
during  that  period,  the  Northeast  averaged 
only  $1  89  per  capita,  and  the  Midwest  aver- 
aged $273.  These  policies  must  be  revised  If 
water  needs  In  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
are  to  be  adequately  addressed. 

The  federal  government  alreadv  recognizes 
the  need  to  help  certain  commuriltles  main- 
tain their  water  delivery  systems.  The  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration's  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  programs,  funded  at  $284  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  1981  provide  exactlv  this  kind 
of  assistance  for  localities  with  populations 
under  10,000  These  communities  have  sig- 
nificant water  and  waste  disposal  needs,  and 
It  Is  essential  that  larger  cities,  many  of 
which  face  severe  financial  problems,  be  given 
equal    treatment. 

The  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
HR.  4788,  contains  several  provisions  which 
begin  to  remedy  this  mismatch  between  cur- 
rent federal  assistance  and  the  region's  re- 
pair needs.  As  it  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  bin  declares  there  is  a  na- 
tional interest  "in  the  repair  and  Improve- 
ment of  existing  water  delivery  svstems"  and 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  the  authority 
Thf  Ku',""'^"'^'^  '"  "slngle-purpase"  projects 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Corps  to  con- 
p^^  ,  *^"^'^5  "f  water-supply  systems  In 
Buffalo,  Boston,  and  New  York  Cltv.  and  pro- 
vides up  to  $25  million  to  prevent  the  fur- 
rier deterioration  of  New  York  City's  Third 
Water  Tunnel.  Although  these  projects  only 
fhf,  '°  e'tani'ne  the  region's  overall  needs, 
the>   will  serve  as  Important  precedents  to 

nl?H  ^rt**''  ^*'^"*'  attention  to  the  unique 
needs  of  the  region. 

hazardous    waste 

hazar'^oTi"  '^t  management  and  disposal  of 
nn^.  f  ^'^^^^  *'^«"  'h«  economic  devel- 
opment of  Che  Northeast-Midwest  region' 

de!^  pl.^H°Pf^^'  "^^  *°  ^*  considered  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  clean-up  of  aban- 

S?     "  "'"'  **^"  ^^nagen^enf  Of  future 

sec'^tlon?  fM"^  '"°'*  '''"'^"y  •ndustrlallzed 
wes  r.  ,  ?''  "^"°"'  ^'^'^  Northeast-Mid- 
probie^f' °?  ''  P^"'^"'arly  sensitive  to  the 
problem  of   hazardous  waste  disposal.  It  is 


estimated  that  Northeastern  and  Midwest- 
ern states  will  generate  approximately  54 
percent  of  the  nation's  hazardous  wastes  In 
1980.  Because  of  a  long  history  of  indus- 
trialization, the  problem  of  abandoned  sites 
is  projected  to  be  particularly  acute  In  this 
region.  But  only  limited  federal  assistance 
now  is  available  to  pay  for  emergency  clean- 
up, damages,  and  subsequent  solutions  to 
the  problem. 

Several  initiatives  now  before  Congress  will 
help  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  deal  with 
these  problems.  In  addition  to  the  presi- 
dent's "superfund"  proposal,  which  would 
create  a  $16  billion  fund  to  clean  up  aban- 
doned hazardous  waste  sites  and  toxic  sub- 
stances spills  Representative  James  J  Florlo 
has  introduced  legislation  to  deal  only  with 
hazardous  wastes  (HR.  5790)  Senators  Ed- 
mund S  Muskie  and  John  C  Culver  have 
sponsored  S  1480.  which  would  cover  both 
hazardous  waste  sites  and  spills  of  toxic 
substances  While  the  funding  and  liability 
questions  surrounding  these  issues  may  re- 
main difficult  to  resolve,  it  is  clearly  in  the 
region's  interest  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  problem  of  clean-up  of 
abandoned  sites. 

In  addition  to  dealing  with  abandoned 
sites,  the  region  faces  a  considerable  chal- 
lenge managing  future  production  of  haz- 
ardous wastes.  Many  states  simply  lack  dis- 
posal sites  New  England,  for  example,  has 
no  approved  hazardous  waste  disposal  site 
and  few  acceptable  sites  axist  In  other  parts 
of  the  region  Although  this  situation  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  public  opposition  to 
proposed  sites,  another  critical  factor  Is  that 
federal  matching  funds  are  available  only 
for  planning  activities,  not  for  actual  con- 
struction of  disposal  facilities  Several  orga- 
nizations. Including  the  Great  Lakes  Basin 
Commission  and  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  have  begun  to  fill  this  void  by 
exploring  the  practicality  of  regional  dis- 
posal networks. 

In  addition  to  health  and  safety  considera- 
tions, there  are  economic  reasons  for  ad- 
vocating development  of  more  disposal  sites. 
This  spring  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  is  scheduled  to  issue  regulations  un- 
der the  1976  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  (RCRA)  to  establish  standards, 
criteria,  and  procedures  to  regulate  hazard- 
ous wastes.  These  regulations,  which  will 
make  generators  of  those  materials  fully 
responsible  for  safe  disposal,  will  cause  an 
even  greater  need  for  additional  sites  and 
ral.se  serious  economic  questions  about  the 
extent  to  which  the  availability  of  waste 
management  facilities  will  be  a  significant 
locatlonal  factor  for  Industry.  Noting  these 
factors.  EPA  Administrator  Douglas  Costle 
has  said: 

"For  the  last  few  decades.  Industry  has 
taken  more  and  more  variables  Into  account 
when  deciding  to  locate  a  new  plant  Early 
on.  those  variables  Included  proximity  to  rail 
and  truck  transportation,  to  raw  materials. 
to  abundant  water  supplies,  and  to  cheap 
power  Today,  more  and  more,  such  environ- 
mental factors  as  quality  of  air  and  water 
have  begun  to  figure  In  the  corporate  calcu- 
lus. From  now  on.  becau.se  of  legal  liabili- 
ties connected  with  hazardous  waste  dis- 
asters, industry  will  look  for  states  that 
provide  management  sites  that  meet  federal 
standards  The  availability  of  an  approved 
site  may  become  not  Just  one  more  variable, 
but  the  dominant  variable,  in  a  corporate 
decision  to  locate,  expand,  or  even  close  down 
a  facility," 

PROCtTREMENT 

How  do  federal  procurement  policies  af- 
fect economic  development  in  different  parts 
of  the  nation? 

Should  the  Defense  Department  be  ex- 
empted from  the  requirements  of  the  Labor 
Surplus  Area  program? 


The  federal  government  is  the  world's 
largest  consumer,  buying  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  goods  and  services  For  fiscal  1961 
alone,  the  president  has  recommended 
spending  $127  billion  for  procurement,  rep- 
resenting an  86  percent  gain  In  real  dollars 
over  the  previous  year  Although  the  federal 
government  creates  new  business  and  Jobs 
whenever  it  buys  goods  and  services,  the 
majority  of  these  purchases  have  been  from 
firms  in  economically  growing  areas  of  the 
country,  not  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 

A  number  of  federal  programs  use  the  fed- 
eral government's  procurement  process  to 
promote  various  social  and  economic  pur- 
poses. The  Small  Business  Set-Aside  Pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  intended  to  Insure  that 
small  firms  receive  an  appropriate  share  of 
federal  contract  awards  The  effective  use 
of  this  program  is  particularly  important  to 
the  Northeast -Midwest  region  Recent  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  while  small  businesses 
generate  about  two-thirds  of  the  nation's 
new  Jobs,  they  provide  three-quarters  of  all 
new  Jobs  in  the  Northeast  and  Midwest. 
Under  the  8(a)  Program,  small  firms  owned 
by  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged 
individuals  are  eligible  for  preference  In  bid- 
ding on  certain  contracts. 

The  Labor  Surplus  Area  Program  also  holds 
tremendous  potential  for  generating  econom- 
ic, growth  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region. 
This  program  is  designed  to  encourage  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  restrict  the  bidding  on  appro- 
priate contracts  to  firms  in  areas  of  excessive 
unemployment,  with  the  goal  of  stimulating 
private-sector  activity  in  these  areas  Al- 
though the  policy — known  as  Defense  Man- 
power Policy  Number  Four— has  existed  since 
1952.  It  has  until  recently  been  largely 
ignored  Even  though  45  percent  of  the  na- 
tlons  high  unemployment  areas  are  located 
in  the  Northeast -Midwest  region,  the  labor 
surplus  area  program  has  had  a  minimal  im- 
pact on  redistributing  the  government's  pro- 
curement dollars.  A  major  contributing  fac- 
tor has  been  the  Defense  Department's  ex- 
emption from  the  program  for  total  set- 
asides. 

The  Defense  Department  is  prohibited  by 
the  Maybank  amendment  from  setting  aside 
contracts  for  goods  and  services  under  the 
labor  surplus  area  program.  This  restrictive 
provision,  routinely  added  each  year  to  the 
defense  appropriations  bill,  requires  the  De- 
fense Department  to  purchase  Its  goods  and 
services  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  thus  pro- 
hibiting it  from  restricting  the  bidding  on 
Its  contracts  to  firms  In  high-unemployment 
aresis.  All  civilian  agencies  are  required  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  program 

Since  the  Defense  Department  will  spend 
about  75  percent  of  the  federal  government's 
procurement  dollars  In  fiscal  1981.  the  May- 
bank  amendment  Is  a  major  obstacle  to  re- 
lieving high  unemployment.  Although  much 
of  Its  procurement  budget  Is  spent  on  items 
directly  related  to  the  nation's  security  and 
military  preparedness,  a  substantial  amount 
also  Is  used  to  buy  such  common  Items  as 
nuts,  bolts,  office  furniture,  and  so  forth 
Repeal  of  the  Maybank  amendment  would 
allow  the  Defense  Department  to  set  aside 
some  of  these  contracts  for  firms  in  high- 
unemployment  areas,  and  could  result  In  a 
substantial  Increase  In  federal  procurement 
awards  within  the  Northeast -Mid  west  region, 
the  creation  of  many  new  Jobs,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  need  for  such  Income  mainte- 
nance spending  as  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  housing  subsidies 

Let  me  begin  by  sharing  with  the  Mem- 
bers an  illustration  which  perhaps  some 
of  the  other  Members  have  used,  and 
that  is  the  story  about  the  ant  and  eagle. 
The  ant  has  the  opportunity  to  work 
very  diligently  on  those  small  projects 
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that  it  can  move  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  Those  who  go  on  picnics  recognize 


death.   We   are   interrupted   constantly. 
We  do  not  have  the  ability  to  focus 


term.  I  think  we  have  to  address  our- 
-selves  to  the  ridiculous  procedure  of 
ninnin?   nvpr   hpre   to   vote    on    motinn.i: 
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that  it  can  move  from  one  place  to  the 
other.  Those  who  go  on  picnics  recognize 
that  an  ant  can  move  a  fairly  large 
crumb  across  a  picnic  table  very  rapidly. 
But  Its  vision  is  focused  on  that  individ- 
ual task. 

There  is  also  the  opportimity  to  look 
up  and  see  the  eagle  eye  view  which, 
unlike  the  ant's  perception  of  being  just 
a  narrow,  narrow  focus,  is  in  fact  a 
much  broader  focus  of  looking  down 
from  above  and  seeing  things  in  some 
perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  would  like  to 
do  in  the  next  few  moments  is  to  look 
from  that  eagle  eye  \new  over  our  world. 
over  oiu-  Nation,  and  over  the  priorities 
that  we  see  must  be  set  in  areas  of 
national  defense,  in  areas  of  energy,  and 
m  areas  of  natural  resources,  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  transportation,  commu- 
nity and  regional  development,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  veterans  affairs,  and 
general  Government  services. 

Those  of  us  who  speak  will  speak  from 
the  perspective  of  looking  with  the  eagle 
eye  view,  looking  beyond  the  2-  and  6- 
year  mpntalities  that  Congress  so  often 
gets  caught  up  in  and  focusing  on  a 
process  that  makes  much  more  sense  out 
of  the  confusion  of  our  Government 
than  simply  the  piece-by-piece  legisla- 
tive process  that  we  are  about. 

Thus  in  the  next  few-  moments  we  hope 
to  trigger  a  national  debate  on  setting 
some  national  priorities,  and  we  hope 
that  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
want  to  join  that  debate  will  also  do  so 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  and  copartici- 
pant  in  this  process,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  '  Mr.  Moffett  > . 

Mr.  MOFFETT  Mr  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  extend  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo  for  yielding 
this  time. 

I  think  it  is  really  important,  as  we 
embark  on  the  next  half  hour  or  what- 
ever time  we  have,  as  different  Members 
in  different  issue  areas  talk  about  what 
might  be  the  big  picture  and  not  just  this 
budget  this  year  but  for  the  next  10  or 
20  years,  that  we  take  a  hard  look  at 
what  is  happening  in  this  body. 

In  Toffler's  new  book.  "The  Third 
Wave."  he  says  that  this  body  and  others* 
like  it  have  become  obsolete.  I  think 
that  is  a  very,  very  serious  accusation, 
one  that  we  should  all  look  at  verv  seri- 
ously in  considering  whether  we  are 
capable  of  deahng  with  the  kinds  of 
problems  we  confront  in  the  budget 
debate. 

We  are  no  longer  a  deliberative  body 
m  any  sense  of  the  word.  Whether  we 
are  on  the  Republican  side  or  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  whether  we  come  from  the 
North  or  the  South,  whether  we  view 
ourselves  as  conservative,  liberal  or  in 
between,  our  lives  are  such  as  Members 
or  Congress  that  we  are  trivialized  to 


death.   We   are   interrupted   constantly. 
We  do  not  have  the  ability  to  focus 

The  2->ear  term.  I  believe,  is  more 
counterproductive  than  producti\'e.  We 
have  Members  in  marginal  districts  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  spend  all  too 
much  time — much  more  time  than  they 
would  like  to  spend — on  politics,  cam- 
paigning, raising  money,  and  political 
survival. 

We  are  still  going  by  the  old  civics 
textbook  definition  of  what  a  good  Con- 
gress is.  The  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
civics  textbooks  told  us  that  a  good 
Congress  is  one  which  passes  laws,  and 
we  are  still  trapped  into  that  definition. 

I  think  we  really  need  to  stop  in  a 
debate  such  as  this — and  this  budget 
debate  is  a  good  place  to  do  it — and  ask 
ourselves  what  is  becoming  of  this  insti- 
tution. What  is  becoming  of  this  Con- 
gress? Without  regard  to  political  ties, 
or  our  respective  ideologies  or  aflBlia- 
tions.  are  we  capable  of  dealing  with 
this  Nation's  problems? 

I  do  not  envy  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  chairman  and  all  those 
members,  our  colleagues  and  friends  on 
both  sides,  who  have  had  to  work  on  this 
budget,  with  the  pressures  and  with  the 
interruptions  they  have.  But  the  fact  is 
that  they  are  looking  at  a  year's  view. 
They  are  trying  to  look  longer  ahead, 
but  they  have  to  be  much  more  myopic 
than  we  would  like. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  we 
have  come  to  the  point  where  at  least 
this  Member  believes  we  are  incapable 
of  making  decisions  as  to  what  is  a  wise 
social  investment,  and  what  is  not  a 
wise  social  investment. 

Those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
those  conservative  Members  who  make 
criticisms  that  we  throw  money  at  prob- 
lems, are  absolutely  correct  in  some 
instances,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  agree 
with  that  and  we  ought  to  start  from 
that  assumption.  The  President's  new- 
youth  employment  program,  for  exam- 
ple, really  needs  to  be  looked  at  in  that 
respect  because  it  may  well  be  just 
throwing  money  at  another  problem. 

We  do  that  in  energy  all  the  time.  We 
throw  money  into  it.  and  we  go  home 
and  say.  "We  are  subsidizing  the  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry,  and  isn't  it  won- 
derful that  we  have  an  energy  program 
for  you?" 

I  hope  we  will  be  talking  about  these 
issues,  where  we  need  to  go  and  about 
the  need  to  try  to  get  this  institution  to 
the  point  where  it  can  recognize  a  wise 
social  investment  and  recognize  one 
that  is  not.  I  think  we  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  these  issues  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  and  in  the  new  Congress 
next  year;  we  have  to  consider  what 
kinds  of  institutional  changes  need  to 
be  made  to  make  this  a  deliberative 
body  again. 

I  think  we  have  to  address  ourselves 
to  some  of  those  proposals.  It  is  ap- 
parent that  we  should  discuss  whether 
we  should  continue  with  a  2-year  term 
or   w-hether   we   should   have   a   4-year 


term.  I  think  we  have  to  address  our- 
selves to  the  ridiculous  procedure  of 
running  over  here  to  vote  on  motions 
to  approve  yesterday's  Journal. 

I  think  the  good  news  is  that  when 
Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of 
their  political  persuasion,  sit  down 
across  from  each  other  in  a  proper 
forum  and  begin  to  discuss  issues  and 
are  not  interrupted,  a  deliberative  proc- 
ess can  go  on.  and  then  we  can  make 
wise  and  visionary  decisions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  does  not  happen 
now  because  we  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity: but  we  all  have  an  interest 
in  trying  to  change  that. 

n  1350 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman makes  a  critical  point  about  the 
need  to  discuss  and  focus  on  i.ssues.  We 
have  before  us  10  different  possibilities 
for  a  balanced-budget  approach.  But 
looking  beyond  those  particular  num- 
bers, there  are  critical  i.ssues  that  have 
to  be  addressed,  and  I  think  we  can  do 
that. 

The  first  area  to  address  is  the  area 
of  national  defense,  and  I  think  that 
many  of  us  have  a  concern  that  we 
have  a  strong,  practical  defense  sy.stem 
but  not  overkill.  I  think  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  Members  who  can  focus  more 
articulately  on  that  issue  than  I.  and 
T  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New-  York   'Mr.  Do-wney)  . 

Mr.  DOWNEY  Mr.  Chiirman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important 
things  to  consider  when  you  think  about 
national  defense  is:  What  are  your 
national  goals,  priorities  and  treaty 
commitments? 

One  thing  that  you  wMll  find  very 
quickly  is  that  the  two  superpowers  have 
an  over-abundance  of  weapons.  We  have, 
for  instance.  9,000  nuclear  warheads,  and 
the  Soviets  have  5.000.  By  1985  we  will 
probably  have  16.000  and  they  will  have 
9.000. 

Rational  human  beings — and  I  cer- 
tainly consider  people  in  the  United 
States  and.  probably,  even  in  the  So- 
viet Union  to  be  rational — must  under- 
stand that  additional  expenditures  on 
nuclear  weapons  will  not  increase  their 
security.  I  think  that  is  a  truism. 

We  see  now,  with  the  SALT  debate 
having  ended,  that  the  people  who  are 
concerned  about  the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  powder  in  the  area  of  strategic 
weapons  understand  that  the  Soviets  can 
add  nuclear  warheads  to  their  SS-18's 
and  SS-19's  faster  than  we  can  build 
hardened  bomb  shelters  for  the  MX 
missile. 

So  it  becomes  apparent  that  more 
money  for  defense  does  not  mean  either 
additional  security.  or  additional 
strength.  Clearly  that  is  something  we 
need  to  focus  on. 

Another  point  about  military  policy  is 
the  whole  question  of  manpower.  About 
53  percent  of  the  defense  budget  goes 
for  manpower  costs.  One  does  not  have 
to  do  a  whole  lot  of  analysis  to  realize 
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that  we  are  short  pilots,  we  are  short 
sailors.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  Pa- 
cific, it  is  possible  that  within  the  next 
few  months  we  may  have  to  stop  send- 
ing ships  out  to  sea  because  we  do  not 
have  qualified  personnel  to  man   them. 

So  rather  than  talking  about  just  more 
money— although  I  think  that  certainly 
in  some  aspects  of  defense  we  need  to 
provide  more  money— we  have  to  think  a 
little  bit  more  creatively  about  how  to 
make  the  people  in  the  military  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  we  are  concerned  about 
them.  We  must  solve  some  of  the  day- 
to-day  manpower  problems  that  we  have 
never  seriously  addressed  in  order  to  get 
our  defense  house  in  order. 

Let  me  cite  an  example  of  one  more 
manpower  concern.  In  1945.  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  we  had  11  million  men 
In  uniform.  Today  we  have  as  many  ad- 
mirals, colonels  and  flag  officers  as  we 
did  back  in  1945.  But  we  only  have  2.1 
million  men  in  uniform.  It  is  possible  for 
a  B-52  crew  to  have  two  captains  in 
command  of  the  airplane  and  have  a 
colonel  or  a  major  commanding  the  elec- 
tronic countermeasures  or  doing  the 
navigation.  And  we  have  allowed  in  our 
defense  community,  particularly  in  the 
Army  and  In  the  Air  Force,  grade  creep 
and  a  whole  host  of  archaic  manage- 
ment programs  that  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money. 

We  have  never  focused  seriously  on 
the  need  for  pension  reform.  Why  .should 
it  be  that  the  most  valuable  soldier  to  our 
military,  the  sergeant  major  gets  20  years 
in  service,  they  decide  to  leave.  The  aver- 
age age  of  retirement  for  an  enlisted  per- 
son Is  39.  They  enter  when  they  are  19 
and  they  leave  when  they  are  39.  Now. 
I  ask  any  of  you.  if  you  are  going  to  go 
into  battle,  it  might  be  nice  to  go  into 
battle  with  someone  who  has  been  around 
2")  years,  has  some  experience,  and  has 
some  maturity  of  judgment.  Well,  our  re- 
tirement system,  aside  from  costing  us 
$14  billion  a  year,  encourages  our  very 
best  and  qualified  people  to  leave.  And 
that  is  just  in  the  enlisted  ranks. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  officer  corps. 
you  realize  that  the  average  retiree  is  41 
years  old.  He  gets  in  when  he  is  20  or  21 
and  decides  to  leave  when  he  is  41.  So 
we  have  a  retirement  system  that  is  not 
only  tremendously  expensive,  but  it  dis- 
courages the  very  people  we  need  to  stav 
m  the  force  to  leave.  So  that  is  clearly 
an  area  that  needs  to  be  focused  on. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
t'le  gentleman  yield  to  me  before  he 
leaves  that  area? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  very  much  for  the  gentleman  to 
comment  on  this:  I  notice  that  we  just 
recently  printed  a  report  that  indicated 
that  an  increasing  percentage  of  our 
ui  s  are  now  welfare  recipients  and  food 
stamp  recipients.  Would  the  gentleman 
comment  on  that  within  the  framework 
of  his  statement? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  also  true,  and 
the  frightening  thing  about  that  is  that 


we  treat  a  lot  of  the  new  recruits,  the 
E-l's  and  the  E-2's  oi  which  the  gen- 
tleman IS  referring,  in  a  way  that  almost 
discourages  them  from  reenlisting,  which 
is  also  a  part  oi  the  same  problem. 

Let  me  just  leave  the  area  of  man- 
power, which  is  really  vital  and  which  is 
really  noncontroversial,  because  I  think 
if  you  can  get  reasonable  men  and 
women  to  sit  down  and  focus  some  man- 
agement attention  on  the  problem  you 
would  be  able  to  solve  it.  Let  me  enter 
a  httle  more  political  and  controversial 
area:  weapons.  I  come  from  a  community 
that  builds  an  airplane,  the  P-14.  so 
I  am.  perforce,  an  advocate  of  it.  But  I 
think  if  I  were  to  take  a  national  view 
of  the  problems  of  the  military  with  re- 
spect to  weapons,  I  would  notice  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  are  apparent  on  their 
face. 

First  of  all,  the  Air  Force  has  two  air- 
planes: the  P-15  and  F-16.  Both  planes 
are  tremendously  capable.  But  thev  do 
not  need  an  F-15  and  an  F-16.  They  can 
use  just  one  for  a  whole  host  of  missions. 
Even  if  you  spent  the  same  amount  of 
money  that  you  do  for  the  F-15  and  the 
F-16,  on  one  of  them,  you  would  be  able 
to  solve  the  numbers  problem  that  we 
£.re  always  confronted  with  by  the  So- 
viets. You  would  be  able  to  build  a  whole 
host  of  F-16S,  more  than  enough  to 
counter  the  Soviets. 

Second,  the  Navy  uses  the  same  sky 
and  faces  the  same  enemy,  but  for  some 
reason  the  Navy  has  to  have  two  differ- 
ent airplanes:  the  F-14  and  the  F-18. 

This  sort  of  needless  and  mindless  du- 
plication costs  us  money  and  does  not 
make  us  strong.  The  last  general  anal- 
ysLs.  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is 
that  all  you  need  do  is  take  a  look  at 
the  globe  to  understand  that  the  defense 
priorities  of  the  Soviet  Union  must  be 
different  than  those  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  a  billion  hostOe  Chinese  on 
one  border,  and  on  another  border  they 
have  a  traditional  invasion  route.  Of 
course,  they  need  a  land  army  that  is 
larger  than  ours  because  of  their  owm 
historic  paranoia  and  what  is  clearly  a 
necessity  for  their  owti  national  security. 

We  engage  week  after  week  in  the 
mindless  comparisons  of  how  much  the 
Soviet  Union  has  and  how  much  we  have. 
Tt  is  a  sort  of  chopped-liver  analysis  of 
who  IS  first,  by  weighing  the  number  of 
our  weapons  against  the  number  of  their 
weapons.  That  should  not  be  the  strat- 
egy. The  strategy  with  respect  to  the 
Soviets,  I  would  posit,  should  be  two- 
fold. One,  to  recognize  the  area^s  of  com- 
petition and  be  prepared  to  compete,  and 
that  simply  means  that  you  counter  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  they  have  a  lot  of  tanks, 
you  will  have  some  tanks  and  a  lot  of 
antitank  weapons  and  precision-guided 
munitions  that  will  kill  tanks.  A:id  there 
are  advances  we  are  making  on  the 
battlefield  that  will  make  the  tank  as 
obsolete  as  the  cavalry  was  in  the  First 
World  War. 

Second,  when  you  recognize  that  you 
do  not  want  to  match  them,  that  you 
want  to  counter  them,  you  then  have  to 


realize  that  in  certain  areas,  particularly 
in  the  strategic  area,  you  will  enhance 
your  security  and  enhance  your  strength 
by  sitting  down  wnth  the  Soviet  Union 
and  negotiating  the  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
has  indicated  to  us  that  if  we  were  to 
have  a  full-scale  thermonuclear  ex- 
change with  the  Soviet  Uruon  tomorrow, 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  of  our  planet 
would  probably  be  turned  into  a  desert 
because  of  the  effect  on  the  atmosphere 
and  the  introduction  of  additional  ultra- 
violet rays. 

Now,  that  clearly  is  not  something  that 
we  want  to  talk  about,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  we  have  to  recognize.  And 
if  we  have  learned  anything  in  this 
budget  process  with  respect  to  national 
defense,  a  lot  of  decisions  we  lived  with 
and  embraced  are  costing  us  money  and 
making  us  weak.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
whole  notion  needs  a  fresh,  new  look, 
and  it  is  one  that  we  just  have  not  ad- 
dressed here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  opportunity  to  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  about 
national  defense.  I  think  his  comments 
about  targeting,  focusing  and  looking  at 
some  real  quality  judgments  within  the 
defense  priorities  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Delldms)  on 
this  same  subject  of  national  defense. 

Mr.  DELLLTMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  way  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  spends  our  money 
is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Americans. 
Today,  in  the  face  of  taxpayer  revolts 
and  "balanced  budget"  legislation,  every 
politician  must  face  difficult  choices 
about  where  the  scarce  tax  dollars 
should  go.  The  budget  is  a  political 
document,  the  single  most  important 
Federal  document  published  each  year. 
Tt  is  the  most  significant  and  comnre- 
hensive  collection  of  policy  decisions  that 
the  Government  makes  each  year. 

Simple,  accurate  statistics  which  show 
how  the  budget  is  to  be  spent  could  pro- 
vide a  basis  on  which  to  evaluate  alter- 
natives for  the  future.  Unfortunately. 
the  statistics  and  statements  of  the  1981 
budget  give  misleading  impressions 
about  the  real  content  of  that  budget. 

Carter  talks  about  the  "real"  increase 
in  defense  spending,  but  the  full  ex-tent 
of  that  increase  is  hidden  between  the 
budget  lines.  Carter  talks  about  main- 
taining domestic  spending  at  current 
levels  in  "real"  terms,  but  the  imphca- 
tions  of  his  domestic  budget  are  barely 
touched  on. 

Let  us  look  at  just  some  of  the  real 
content  of  this  budget. 

DEFENSE      (THAT     IS.     MIMTABT! 

The  present  proposals  would  commit 
the  Nation  to  a  massive  military  buildup: 
a  buildup  reaching  $1  trillion  spend- 
ing over  the  next   5  years.   But  note. 
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these  amounts  were  set  before  the  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan.  Secretary 
Brown,  and  other  members  of  the  mili- 


s  wi;^u.«»«» 


rates.  This  is  because  current  inflation  is 
more  the  result  of  problems  in  specific 
areas  of  the  economy — such  as  housing. 


17  percent  is  for  outlays  from  prior-year 
discretionary  appropriations.  Congress 
can   exercise   discretionary   power   over 
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these  amounts  were  set  before  the  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan.  Secretary 
Brown,  and  other  members  of  the  mili- 
tary estabhshment.  have  already  indi- 
cated that  to  respond  to  the  new  Soviet 
"aggression"  would  require  additional 
appropriations:  thus,  the  military  budget 
will  grow  through  supplemental  requests. 
Also,  the  budget  proposals  were  based  on 
the  presumed  passage  of  SALT  II:  And 
now  with  SALT'S  demise  the  administra- 
tion is  preparing  the  pubhc  and  the 
Congress  for  additional  requests  for 
"substantial  expansions"  of  strategic 
weaponry.  And.  where  will  the  extra  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars  come  from? 
Clearly,  most  will  come  from  pmching 
domestic  programs.  The  Carter  budget 
is  more  dangerous  than  just  a  massive 
military  budget.  The  Carter  budget  is  a 
planned  unemployment  program — a  pro- 
gram calculated  to  increase  unemploy- 
ment from  the  5.9  percent  of  last  quarter 
'or  the  6.2  percent  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago)  to  between  7'i  and  8  percent 
for  1981.  ThLs  represents  up  to  2  million 
new  unemployed — raising  the  total  un- 
employed to  almost  8  million  oersons. 
And,  once  again,  the  increased  unem- 
ployment will  hit  hardest  on  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 

Moreover,  the  rise  in  unemployment 
represents  a  significant  retreat  from  the 
principles  of  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  'Humphrey- 
Hawkins)  which  was  supported  by  the 
Carter  administration  and  set  the  goal  of 
4  percent  unemployment  to  be  attained 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  1981 

.Administration  officials  have  stated 
that  their  primary  fiscal  objective  in  the 
budget  is  to  fight  inflation— a  goal  which 
takes  precedence  over  all  other  economic 
goals.  The  fiscal  year  1981  budget  makes 
clear  that  for  the  sake  of  small  gains  on 
the  inflation  front,  the  adniinistration  is 
wiUin?  to  tolerate  a  large  increa.se  in  un- 
employment .Administration  officials 
acknowledge  that  their  economic  priori- 
ties are  due  to  a  belief  that  it  is  better 
to  run  the  risk  of  rising  unemployment 
than  the  risk  of  over-stimulating  the 
economy  and  possibly  adding  to  infla- 
tionary pressures. 

Many  economists  believe  that  spending 
restraint  will  do  little  to  reduce  inflation 


rates.  This  is  because  current  inflation  is 
more  the  result  of  problems  in  specific 
areas  of  the  economy— such  as  housing, 
energy,  food,  health  care,  and  declining 
productivity  in  the  service  sector — rather 
than  the  result  of  Federal  spending. 

As  important  as  what  is  included  in 
the  budget  is  what  is  not  included.  Much 
of  the  rhetoric  surrounding  the  budget 
argues  that  domestic  spending  will  con- 
tinue at  approximately  the  same  levels 
as  at  present.  What  this  means  is  that 
there  will  be  no  new  programs,  no  new- 
initiatives  to  address  the  major  problems 
which  are  still  facing  our  country 
through  the  budget. 

Carter  is  saying  that  it  is  fine  to  sim- 
ply keep  doing  business  as  usual  on  the 
domestic  front.  This  means  no  new  mon- 
eys to  address  the  problems  of  our  Na- 
tion's cities,  no  new  moneys  to  address 
the  problems  of  our  Nation's  health,  no 
new  moneys  to  address  the  problems  of 
our  unemployment,  of  our  housing.  But. 
the  situation  Ls  really  much  worse.  We 
in  the  Congress  are  really  almost  impo- 
tent— impotent  to  seriously  afifect  the 
budget  process. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  outlays  in 
the  budget  are  already  mandatory  under 
existing  law— that  is,  they  are  "relatively 
uncontrollable."  The  discretionary  por- 
tion of  the  budget  (that  part  over  which 
we  have  any  say)  has  been  shrinking  over 
the  last  decade:  In  fiscal  year  1971,  the 
discretionary  portion  was  35  percent:  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  it  is  about  25  percent. 

The  nondiscretionary  part  of  the 
budget — that  is,  the  "mandatory  portion" 
of  the  budget — consists  of  three  parts: 
First,  permanents;  second,  mandatory 
appropriations:  and  third,  outlays  from 
prior-year  discretionary  appropriations. 
Permanent  authorities  account  for  some 
44  percent  of  the  budget  and  require  no 
congressional  action  this  session.  Most 
permanents  are  benefit  programs  like 
social  security  or  the  railroad  trust  fund, 
which  are  unchangeable  except  that  they 
tend  to  increase  with  the  cost  of  hving, 
though  note,  these  funds  also  have  their 
own  revenue  sources.  Mandatory  appro- 
priations, which  account  for  some  14  per- 
cent do  require  appropriation  action  this 
session,  but,  the  level  of  appropriations 
has  been  already  predetermined— these 
are  the  "entitlement"  programs.  Another 

BUDGET  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1980  1981  1982 

National  defen«, 130.4  146.2  165.5 

Human  resources:  

S '""'"* >".9  220.0  241.7 

v2i^^r^^^;:;;^„n;xt"''^^^;^^;;;;;  t\  ts  ii 

Subtotal,  human  resources tm  a  ^u  o  ^^77 

Net  Merest .                   ^J  "^\  370  7 

All  others                                      ' *'•'  ^-^  53.9 

International  affairs. ...  in.  »  c  m  j 

General  science,  space  and  technoiogy.V.IllIIIi;".';;;;".  sig  54  gj 


17  percent  is  for  outlays  from  prior-year 
discretionary  appropriations.  Congress 
can  exercise  discretionary  power  over 
these  types  of  programs,  but,  only  for 
future  years — outlays  for  this  fiscal  year 
have  alreadv  been  appropriated  in  prior- 
year  appropriations. 

The  remaining  outlays  amount  to 
about  25  percent  of  the  budget — or  about 
$151  billion.  The.se  outlays  are  discre- 
tionary: the:r  level  will  be  determined 
by  appropr.ations  actions  thLs  session. 
Our  potence  is  really  limited  to  these 
amounts. 

The  relevant  question  then  is  what  is 
the  distribution  of  these  funds? — Where 
do  they  go?  The  discussion  about  mili- 
tary versus  domestic  programs — or  "guns 
or  butter"  arguments  is  relevant  not  vis- 
a-vis the  entire  budget,  but  only  with 
regard  to  this  $1dO  billion. 

Of  this  $150  billion — over  60  percent 
IS  for  "national  defense."  Any  defense 
intrease-s — whether  increases  are  re- 
quested by  the  admmistration  or  insist- 
ed on  by  our  colleagues  in  the  Congress, 
would  raise  this  percentage. 

Moreover,  these  numbers  understate 
the  defense  portion :  much  of  what  Is 
considered  "civilian"  actually  is  simply 
a  disgui.sed  allocation  to  the  mihtary. 
Much  of  the  science,  energy,  foreign  as- 
sistance I  arms  sales),  and  agriculture 
I  price  supports  and  Ru.ssian  embargoed 
grain)  budgets  are  actually  closely  tied 
to  defense  concerns. 

Not  only  are  there  massive  increases 
in  the  defense  budget,  but  there  are  sig- 
nificant cuts  in  health  care,  education, 
school  lunch  programs,  and  public  as- 
sistance. 

The  frightening  thing  is  that  a  few 
years  ago.  such  large  acro.ss-the-board 
increases  in  military  spending  as  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1981  would  have 
been  unthinkable.  But.  the  international 
and  domestic  political  climate  has 
changed  so  fundamentally  that  the  only 
debate  this  year  is  likely  to  be  whether 
the  military  budget  should  be  increased 
still  more. 

Yet.  too  few  of  us  are  speaking  out 
about  the  planned  unemployment,  the 
planned  retreat  from  Humphrey-Haw- 
k'ns,  the  planned  neglect  of  confronting 
the  basic  i.ssues  confronting  our  society. 
And  this  must  be  done. 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Energy     72 

Natural  resources  and  environment 12  8 

Agriculture 45 

Commerce  and  housing  credit "S.'.  5.  5 

Transportation '"111]!]  I  19.6 

Communitv  and  regional  deveiopment "'.'.'.J.'.  3^5 

Administration  of  lustice ""_'  4.  5 

General  government _.. .."....J.  4^9 

General  purpose  fiscal  assistance I.I'"'^"!""     '  3!? 

Allowances. _                  _      ._ \  '\ 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  (except  interest) .'..  —10.7 

Total  budget  outlays 563.6 


8.1 

11.0 

12.8 

13.7 

2.3 

3.0 

.7 

3.2 

20.2 

21.6 

8.8 

9.4 

4.7 

4.9 

4.9 

5.1 

9.6 

9.7 

2.6 

9.8 

-12.2 

-12.4 

615.8 


686.3 
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Bud^ 
authority 

Current  services  estimates  for  1981 577  g 

Decreases:  " "" 

Defense — Military,  pay  raise 1 ,,  ^\  7 

Civilian  ajencies.  pay  raise ". "!-!!!""  —\.\ 

Medicare  and  medicaid— hospital  cost  containmentr'HI  — '  l 

Other  medicare  and  medicaid  reforms ""  _'i 

Net  interest IIIIII"  '  —\Z 

Higher  education  programs I"""""""II'  —'5 

School  lunch  and  other  child  nufrifion  programsl"""  —'5 

federal  impact  aid  to  education '"""""  —'4 

Agricultural  export  credit  sales... ......W 

Public  assistance  program  reform... ..'..'.". —  2 

Rail  subsidies _ I"I"II"""  —'2 

Highway  construction -"IIIIIIII  —I 

Social  security  and  railroad  retirement.  " s 

Other """"  —lie 

Subtotal,  decreases _7  2 

Increases:  ' 

Defense — Military,  program  increases 9.1 

Allowance  for  contingencies  and  welfare  reform.."""!  2!o 


Outlays 


612.0 

-1.7 

-1.0 
-.8 
-.6 

-1.2 
-.8 
-.5 
-.3 
-.8 
-.2 
-.3 
-.2 
-.2 

-1.1 


-9.7 


5.4 

1.5 


BodHl 
MrtlMiify 


Ovtlayi 


Countercvclicul  fiscal  assistance 

Strategic  pe'roleum  leserve... '"_'_ 

Other  energy  programs..  .         . 

Heating  hill  assiscance  for  low-income  familie*. 
Transportation  energy  conservation  program... 

Social  services 

Economic  development  initiative.^ 

Atomic  energy  defense  activities " 

Environmental  programs ...I"!, 

Housing  assistance ""IIIIl 

International  programs... """"' 

Science  and  space  programs 

Crop  insurance  and  food  security  reserve 

Child  health  assurance  program  (medicaid) 

Youth  initiative: 

Education.. 

Employment  and  trainini "' 

Other ; 

Subtotal,  increases 

President's  request  lor  1981 


LO 
2.3 
1.0 
.t 
1.5 
.% 
.7 
.2 
.S 
2.* 
.7 
.1 
.1 
.4 

.% 

.3 
.• 


1.0 

.  I 

1.0 
.8 
.% 
.% 
.% 
.2 
.1 
.1 
I 

.1 
.S 

.4 

!? 

.7 


2S.7 


13.5 


696.1 


615.8 


4150,000,000  million  or  less. 


TABLE  17.— CONTROLLABILITY  OF  BUDGET  OUTUYS,  1971-81 
[Dollsrs  in  blllionsi 


f^^ EstiiMit 

^ 1"!  1972  1973  1974  1975  1976  TQ           1977           1978           1979           m 

Relatively  uncontrollable  under  present  law: 
Open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs: 
Payments  for  individuals: 

Social  security  and  railroad  retirement. 37  1  41  4  so  fi  ki  t,  est  t  ic  n           on  i           o-.  c           ~-  .          ■«,  ,          , 

Federal  employees' retirement  and  insurance...  10  2  114  130  15  0  U4  n\            SI           fan           ^■\          '5n'          4M 

,,g:^"=E=  If  f  I?  I?  i  I      I  I  §  ii 

Assistance  to  students ."\""::::::::::  Vi  '11  ':  W  '1  l-i      '1     '•       W     W     'V\ 

Housing  assistance 7  11  1?  ,5  J-?  ?•'              -J             %■>             J.*             Z.8             2.3 

Food  and  nutrition  assistance ."."""  16  19  22  28  K7  \\             A             H            1%             il           ,M 

Public  assistance  and  related  programs 7.8  9  1  15  102  ill  14  R            V7           it?           iH           il!          U'i 

All  other  relatively  uncontrollable  payments  for  "  '^*  "•*  ^-^  !*•'  "•*           ''•<          "■' 

""'"""''"" 1'  1-3  1.6  1.8  :.0  1.9              .5            2.0            2.0            2.7            3.1 

Net  interesl""*"'  """"*"" '"^  individuals TtI  '^  ^1  '^i  ^il  ^^           J^^          J^^^^          ^^         ^^7^         :^ 

G^'ner"arrevenue-.h,rVnV ""^  ""^  '\\  '\\  ^\\  ^\\            \\           2||           35  J           42:6           M.I 

Farm  price  support,  (ccc) ...■.•.■.■.•.:::":::: a vj  \X  \l  ^-  ^i  '-7'  \i      \\      ff      \\ 

Other  open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs 4.9  6.1  6.1  6.'6  1%  8.4             ie             8.3             \X             i\           10.6 

Total  open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs 100.2  114.3  133  4  150  8  186  9  716  9           «  s         >w  1          xi  c         •>«  1          ■>■>,-> 

SS:^::=::::::::::::,  &V,  „a'!  ,&;»  ,.fe|  .Jl  .Is    II   ,lsi   M   li!   ,il! 

Outlays  from  prior-year  contracts  and  obligations:           ~"  ~  ~~                                                   ' ' = 

S';?^^:::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::  '^:\  ^.l  fd  r>  r,  ^o     i.l     r.     r.      fs.\     f.l 

Total,    outlays   from    prior-year   contracts    and  ~ 

"'''""''"""       «°g  39.2  39.6  43.8  50.7  50.9           20.0           55.3           72.3           80.0           94.5 

Total,  relatively  uncontrollable  outlays 140.4  ^3^^173.1  194.5  237.6  267.8  76.5         294.4         333.9         366.1          428.7 

Relatively  controllable  outlays-  '  —  ~  '  

isii.F-;--=  ^>  Si  II  M,  IE  M  M  M,  .S  ,11  Si 

(Open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs) 

(Relatively  controllable  and  new  programs) r""il"'"!!]!"""""""' yil 

n^ri  .  k  .L°''''  ^'a'i'ely  controllable  outlays tTt  bTI  76~9  iTi 

undistributed  employer  share,  employee  retirement -2.6  -2.8  -2.9  -3.3 

Total  budget  outlays [  2li74  232^0  w7\  269.  b 

MEMORANDUM  (Percent  of  total  outlays)  ===^======= 

Relatively  uncontrollable  under  present  law: 
Open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs: 

Payments  for  individuals 36.7  38.2  40.4  42.9  45.7  47.7           47.1           47  3           45.J           45  6           46  5 

°'^" W.7  11.0  13.6  13.0  11.6  11.5           12.5           IJO           itf           12:S           12.8 

Total  open-ended  programs  and  fixed  costs 47.4  49.3  54  0  55  9  57  3  592           59  7           59  4           "Jin           «  n           mi 

Outlays  from  pnor-year  contracts  and  obligations 19.0  16.9  16.0  ?6  2  ?5  5  13.9           21.1           U.7           nO           U.  2           ^8 

Total  relatively  uncontrollable  outlays 66  4  66  2  70  0  72  2  7?  S 

Relatively  controllable  outlays 34  8  ^0  31  2  291  284 

Undistributed  employer  share,  employee  retirement -1.2  -1.2  -1.2  -l!2  -1.2 

Total  budget  outlays ^0  ^0  ioO  iooTo  ioo  100.0          100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0         100.0 
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ANZUS  and  beyond,  the  common  denom- 
inator has  been  the  containment  of  Com- 
munist expansionism.  The  consequence 
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adjacent  to  Russia,  the  status  of  Afghan- 
istan has  always  been  of  concern  to  Rus- 
sia's rulers,  be  they  czars  or  commissars. 
In  the  19th  century  Afghanistan  was  a 


to  be  used  against  India  or  the  Baluch  or 
Punstun  independence  movements  than 
agamst  any  Russian  invasion  force. 
Moreover,    it    will    al.'^n    hpln   tn   kppn    in 
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no  one.  including  those  who  po'nt  with 
alarm  to  Soviet  increases,  really  gives 
much  credence  to  the  possibility  of  a 
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THS  MILrrAHT  BUDGET/PESCEPTION  OF  TKE 
WORLD   AND   POWER   POLITICS 

Since  1945,  the  basic  foundations  of 
American  foreign  and  defense  policies 
have  been  constructed  upon  a  series  of 
hypotheses  all  revolving  around  the 
basic  theme  of  preserving  the  "national 
security  interests  of  the  United  States." 
Seven  successive  Presidents  have  con- 
tended that  the  cornerstone  of  this  pol- 
icy is  a  strong  response  at  all  levels  to 
the  ongoing  confrontation  between  the 
Communist  desire  for  world  hegemony 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  "free  world" 
as  defined  by  Washington  at  periodic  in- 
tervals. As  a  result,  the  alleged  vital  na- 
tional security  interests  of  the  United 
States  have  assumed,  over  the  years, 
global  dimensions.  Thus,  any  crisis,  any- 
where, however  remote  in  time,  distance 
or  political  significance,  is  considered 
part  of  a  gigantic  Communist  conspiracy 
against  US.  security  interests. 

All  too  often,  the  U.S.  response  has 
been  one  of  political  overreaction  and 
alliance  with  corrupt  dictatorships  of 
both  the  right  and  left,  so  long  as  they 
profess  the  proper  amount  of  anti- 
Communist  sentiments — and  military 
intervention  in  Third  World  countries. 
As  conventional  weapons  give  way  to  the 
primacy  of  a  more  lethal  era  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  Government  has  begim  to 
conceptualize,  and  plan  for.  all-out  nu- 
clear war,  including  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility against  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China.  In  the 
process  we  have  extended  a  nuclear  um- 
brella around  the  world.  But,  instead  of 
making  allies  such  as  those  in  Western 
Europe  and  Japan  more  secure,  we  have 
increased  their  vulnerability — and  very 
survival — by  making  them  nuclear  hos- 
tages to  a  superpower  nuclear  showdown. 

The  facts  of  history  are  at  variance 
with  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
present  policy  is  predicated.  The  world 
of  the  1980'o  is,  and  will  be.  radically 
different  from  what  it  was  in  1945.  when 
the  United  States  emerged  supreme  from 
the  crusade  against  Fascism,  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  United  States  was 
a  reluctant  and  late  participant  in  the 
struggle  against  German  and  Japanese 
imperialism.  In  the  process  of  defeating 
them,  we  became,  by  default,  the  defend- 
ers of,  and  profiteers  from,  a  decadent 
European  colonial  system  which  should 
have  expired  in  the  wake  of  World  War 
I.  As  a  result  of  its  attempt  to  preserve 
western  European  democracies  against 
the  Fascist  invasion  and  a  subsequent 
Communist  political  challenge  in  the 
postwar  period,  the  United  States,  by  de- 
fault and  too  often  by  design,  became 
the  inheritor  of  colonial  wars  in  wh*ch 
the  nonwhite  peoples  of  the  Third  World 
were  struggling  for  national  independ- 
ence. A  series  of  successive  interventions 
in  the  Third  World,  from  Korea  to  Iran 
to  Guatemala  to  Indochina  to  Chile  and 
Angola— among  others — have  all  been 
rationalized  on  the  grounds  of  respond- 
ing in  kind  to  Communist  aggression  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

In  addition,  military  alliances  were 
conceived,  maintained  and  subsidized 
around  the  world  by  the  United  States. 
Prom   NATO  to   SEATO   to   CENTO  to 


ANZUS  and  beyond,  the  common  denom- 
mator  has  been  the  containment  of  Com- 
munist expansionism.  The  consequence 
of  this  expansionist  militarism  has  been 
the  evolution  and  perpetuation  of  a  na- 
tional security/warfare  state,  and  the  in- 
stitutionalization of  illegal  covert  oper- 
ations around  the  world — activities 
which  have  included  blackmail,  bribes, 
coups  d'etat,  and  even  political  assassi- 
nation. Worst  of  all,  it  has  resulted  in 
an  international  arms  race  that  makes 
us  unworthy  to  be  called  rational  hu- 
man beings. 

Despite  the  insanity  of  the  adventur- 
ism in  Indochina,  and  despite  the  threat 
of  global  annihilation  during  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis  of  1962,  this  administration 
is  still  asking  the  American  people  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  the  current 
world  situat;on  as  exemplified  by  recent 
events  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  is  the 
gravest  threat  to  world  peace  since  World 
War  II.  Mr.  Brzezinski  professes  to  see 
the  "arc  of  crisis"  in  Southwest  Asia  as 
the  Balkan  tinderbox  of  world  war  III. 
The  only  arc  of  crisis  currently  extant 
is  that  which  runs  between  the  base- 
ment of  the  West  Wing  at  the  White 
House  and  the  War  Room  at  the  Penta- 
gon. 

The  authors  of  the  so-called  Carter 
doctrine  take  great  pride  in  demon- 
strating the  analogy  between  this  policy 
response  and  that  enunciated  in  the 
Truman  doctrine  in  1947.  The  analogy 
IS  valid — but  not  for  the  reasons  they 
claim. 

In  1947,  Harry  S.  Truman's  standing  in 
the  public  opinion  polls  was  at  an  all- 
time  low  for  any  President,  and  he  was 
facing  a  prospective  intraparty  chal- 
lenge for  the  Presidency  from  the  left  in 
the  person  of  Henry  A.  Wallace.  He  had 
already  been  advised  in  a  lengthy  memo 
from  Clark  Clifford,  the  previous  No- 
vember, that  the  most  certain  means  of 
negating  that  challenge  was  to  heighten 
tensions  with  the  Soviet  Union  bv  pro- 
voking a  cr'sLs  whenever  the  opportunity 
presented  itself.  If  Wallace  were  to  chal- 
lenge such  a  move,  he  was  to  be  branded 
an  appeaser — or  worse. 

Fate  and  opportunity  merged  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  1947,  when  the  British  For- 
eign Office  informed  then  Secretary  of 
State  George  C.  Marshall  that  they  could 
no  longer  maintain  their  imperial  bur- 
dens in  Greece.  Turkey.  Iran,  and  the 
Middle  East.  The  rest,  as  they  say.  is  his- 
tory. Within  3  weeks  the  Truman  doc- 
trine was  proclaimed.  This  became  the 
cornerstone  of  the  cold  war  orthodoxy 
subseouently  enunciated  in  the  Marshall 
plan,  the  NATO  Treaty  and  NSC  Memo- 
randum No.  68.  a  principal  author  of 
which  was  Paul  Nitze. 

The  current  scenario  is  strikingly — 
and  frighteningly  analogous.  An  incum- 
bent President  was  trailing  badly  in  the 
polls  and  facing  an  intraparty  challenge 
from  the  left.  Having  failed  to  secure  a 
solid  electoral  base  among  any  sizable 
constituency,  he  then  decided  to  cam- 
paign for  reelection  as  a  bom-again  cold 
warrier  in  search  of  a  crisis. 

Pate  and  opportunity  then  intervened 
again,  in  the  form  of  the  chaotic  events 
unfolding  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan.  But, 


the  hard  questions  must  be  asked.  Do 
these  events  really  affect  the  vital  secu- 
rity interests  of  the  United  States?  If  so, 
are  there  constructive  alternatives  to  be 
pursued,  rather  than  the  mindless, 
Pavlovian  recourse  to  gigantic  in- 
creases in  the  defense  budget  and  in- 
creased arms  sales  to  despots  totally  at 
odds  with  our  professed  ideals  of  politi- 
cal democracy  and  human  rights? 

Neither  the  situation  in  Iran  or  Af- 
ghanistan can  be  examined  in  a  histori- 
cal vacuum.  If  analyzed  in  this  context 
It  can  be  demonstrated  that  neither  war- 
rants the  type  or  degree  of  overreaction 
presently  contemplated  by  this  admm- 
istration. 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  Iran  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  the  pawn  of 
three  global  powers — Great  Britain,  the 
United  States — and  the  multinational  oil 
companies.  When  the  combination  of  Is- 
lamic religious  fervor  and  true  nation- 
alist sentiment  surfaced  in  the  rise  of 
Mohammed  Mossadegh  to  power  in  1951. 
the  CIA  and  the  multinationals  staged  a 
coup  in  August  of  1953,  a  coup  which  put 
Mohammed  Reza  Pahlevi  back  in  power 
again  as  the  puppet  Shah. 

For  25  years  the  Shah  was  at  their 
beck  and  call — and  vice  versa.  With  the 
aid  of  the  CIA  and  Israeh  intelligence  his 
secret  police,  the  Savak,  became  an  in- 
famous legend  in  the  annals  of  police 
state  brutaUty.  In  return  for  acting  as  an 
arms  conduit  to  Israel  during  the  Yom 
Kippur  war  in  1973,  he  was  allowed  to 
realize  his  most  megalomaniac  militar- 
istic fantasies,  through  an  incredible  in- 
crease in  weapons  acquisition,  supplied 
at  super-discount  prices  by  the  United 
States.  More  important,  with  the  tacit 
consent  of  the  Rockefellers.  Henry  Kis- 
singer. Nixon  and  two  CIA  Ambassadors, 
Richard  Helms  and  Wilham  Sullivan,  he 
was  allowed  to  quadruple  crude  oil  prices 
in  1  year.  This  is  what  triggered  the  cycle 
of  sky-rocketing  inflation  and  synthetic 
shortages  of  oil  and  other  byproducts. 
The  result  has  been  increasing  economic 
hardship  for  the  West — and  virtual  dis- 
aster for  the  struggling  economies  of 
Third  World  countries  striving  to  get  out 
from  under  an  oppressive  balance-of- 
payments  arrangement  with  the  bankers 
of  the  free  world. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Shah  in  January 
of  1979.  presented  this  government  with 
a  promising  opportunity  to  redress  previ- 
ous wrongs.  But.  instead  of  cooperating 
with  the  national  mood  in  Iran  for  re- 
ligious freedom  and  self-determination. 
we  continued  to  support  the  Shah,  re- 
peatedly making  excuses  and  finding  new 
havens  for  him.  We  were  warned  on  Au- 
gust 2 — 3  months  and  2  days  before  the 
hostages  were  taken  in  Tehran— that 
such  a  situation  would  develop  if  we 
brought  the  Shah  to  the  United  States 
under  any  pretext.  That  the  hostages 
are  still  in  Tehran  is  due  solely  to 
the  Carter  administration's  repeated  re- 
fusals to  deal  with  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment in  Iran  as  a  legitimate  expres- 
sion of  Iran's  national  will. 

In  the  "official"  Government  version  of 
what  has  happened  in  Afghanistan,  there 
has  been  a  similar  denial  of  past  history 
and  current  reality.  As  a  nation  directly 
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adjacent  to  Russia,  the  status  of  Afghan- 
istan has  always  been  of  concern  to  Rus- 
sia's rulers,  be  they  czars  or  commissars. 
In  the  19th  century  Afghanistan  was  a 
pawn  in  the  imperial  rivalry  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  In  the  years 
since  World  War  II,  it  has  been  viewed 
as  a  peripheral  buffer  by  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  India 
and  Pakistan,  with  each  exerting  a  de- 
gree of  influence  among  the  various  war- 
ring tribal  factions. 

The  Afghan  monarchy  had  sought  to 
make  military  arrangements  with  the 
United  States  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, but  had  been  rebuffed  by 
John  Foster  Dulles'  dislike  of  neutrahst 
regimes.  So.  in  1956,  they  had  made  a 
voluntary  accommodation  with  the 
U.S.S.R.,  one  which  prevailed  until  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy  by  Moham- 
med Daud  in  1973. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  change  in 
rulers,  the  United  States  then  sought  to 
use  the  Shah  of  Iran  as  a  surrogate  in 
weaning  Daud  away  from  the  Soviet  fis- 
cal trough.  This  was  followed  by  an  in- 
crease in  Savak  and  CIA  activity  which 
focused  on  an  attempt  to  eliminate  all 
Communist  political  activity  in  that 
country.  Daud  initially  agreed  with  the 
plan,  thereby  sowing  the  seeds  of  his  own 
destruction.  April  17,  1978,  the  popular 
Communist  trade  union  leader.  Mir  Ak- 
bar  Khaiber.  was  assassinated  iby  a  Sa- 
vak/CIA  assassination  team?). 

An  arrest  roundup  of  other  leading 
Co.Timunists  was  ordered,  but  the  .scheme 
backfired  and  Daud  was  himself  mur- 
dered on  April  28. 

Baud's  successor  was  Haflzullah  Amin. 
a  pliable  puppet  at  first,  but  one  whom 
the  Soviets  came  to  distrust  because  he 
might  have  become  an  Afghan  Tito.  Giv- 
en Amin's  firm  control  over  the  military. 
a  coup  from  within  appeared  unlikely,  so 
the  hardliners  m  thp  Kremlin  apparently 
decided  that  the  only  way  to  secure  his 
removal,  while  suppressing  any  insurg- 
ency against  his  handpicked  successor 
Babrak  Karmal.  was  to  send  in  a  full- 
scale  occupation  army. 

What  the  Soviets  have  done  is  morallv 
wrong  and  politically  stupid,  from  both  a 
short-  and  long-term  perspective. 

One  must  ask  why  the  Russians  chose 
to  move  into  Afghanistan  at  this  time? 
Surely  they  must  have  known— and  un- 
derstood—that, in  a  presidential  election 
.vear,  it  meant  an  inevitable  swing  fur- 
ther to  the  right  in  American  politics— in 
both  political  parties.  The  hardliners  on 
both  sides  have  now  been  reinforced  in 
their  myopic  beliefs  that  a  SALT  treaty 
IS  unfeasible,  and  that  the  onlv  recourse 
left  IS  a  further  escalation  in  military 
budgets  and  weapons  escalation. 

But.  in  my  judgment,  the  Ru.ssians 
nave  lost  more  than  they  have  gained  bv 
utilizing  this  course  of  action.  They  have 
allowed  Brzezinski  to  play  his  China  card 
thus  further  intensifying  the  prospects 
lor  direct  confrontation  between  the  su- 
perpowers. They  have  provided  Carter 
and  Brzezinski  with  an  excuse  for  inter- 
vening in  the  internal  affairs  of  Pakistan 
on  the  pretext  of  aiding  the  Afghan  reb- 
els. Sucn  a  move  will  benefit  no  one  in 
the  long  term,  be-ause  American  arms 
assistance  to  Pakistan  will  be  more  likely 


to  be  used  against  India  or  the  Baluch  or 
Punstun  independence  movements  than 
against  any  Russian  invasion  force. 
Moreover,  it  will  also  help  to  keep  in 
power  another  corrupt  dictator.  General 
Mohammed  Zia  ul-Haq,  a  despot  who 
totally  lacks  the  support  of  his  own 
people. 

Also,  it  is  ludicrous  to  think  that  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  presages 
a  similar  move  into  Iran.  The  invasion 
route  to  Iran  runs  southward  from  the 
plains  of  Georgia  and  not  west  from  the 
mountains  of  Afghanistan. 

If  such  are  the  actual  realities  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iran,  then  why  has 
this  administration  responded  in  this 
manner,  at  this  time?  Election  pohtics 
aside,  where  is  its  sense  of  proper  priori- 
ties in  assessing  what  truly  constitutes 
the  vital  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States? 

There  are  now  at  least  165  nations  in 
the  world,  counting  Zimbabwe  and  Tai- 
wan. If  we  were  to  rank-order  them  in 
context  of  how  vital  they  are  to  our 
national  survival  and  self-interest,  then 
how  far  down  the  list  would  Afghanistan 
rank?  Viewed  in  this  light,  how  much 
more  will  the  stakes  of  escalation  be 
raised  when  a  nation  rank-ordered  above 
.'Afghanistan  might  be  similarly  threat- 
ened from  within  or  without?  At  what 
level,  other  than  total  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  the  concept  of  the 
emplojTnent  of  nuclear  first-strike  weap- 
ons be  considered  an  integral  part  of 
American  diplomacy?  In  a  nuclear  war, 
variations  in  the  numbers  of  weapons 
and  "throw-weight"  v.ill  be  meaning- 
less. The  global  holocaust  created  in  the 
first  30  minutes  will  see  to  that. 

Finally,  these  questions  must  be  asked: 
Is  oil  the  bottom  line  in  this  entire  sce- 
nario? Are  we  willing  to  go  to  the  brink 
of  nuclear  war  to  preserve  our  excessive 
consumption  of  energy,  rather  than 
practice  as  well  as  preach  energy  con- 
servation? Will  the  militarization  of  the 
Middle  East  bring  stability  to  an  area 
which  has  seen  four  major  wars  between 
the  Arabs  and  Israelis  in  the  past  32 
years?  These  are  hard  questions,  to 
which  there  are  no  easy  answers — in  an 
election  year  or  any  other  year.  But.  of 
this  I  am  certain — the  solutions  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration  are 
ill-conceived,  overreactive  and  a  definite 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  entire  world. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  begin  offering 
an  alternative  to  the  madness  which  we 
see  evolving  before  our  very  eyes. 

MILTTARY    BUDCET/nSCAL    TEAR    1981 

Insistence  on  higher  military  expendi- 
tures has  increased  with  the  recent  So- 
viet actions  in  Afghanistan.  But.  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  pro- 
posed Pentagon  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  was  developed  before  Afghanistan. 
Accordingly.  Secretar>'  Brown  promises 
supplements  even  beyond  the  astonish- 
ing figure  of  $158.7  billion. 

What  Is  the  military  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  prompts  this  stupen- 
dous sum?  Even  given  Afghanistan,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  last  34  years  of  Soviet 
historv  that  supports  anv  interpretation 
that  they  are  inclined  to  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war  or  to  any  adventure  that  could 
cause  U.S.  nuclear  retaliation.  In  fact. 


no  one.  including  those  who  point  with 
alarm  to  Soviet  increases,  really  gives 
much  credence  to  the  possibility  of  a 
So\iet  attack  against  the  United  States, 
our  allies,  or  areas  of  U.S.  strategic  in- 
terests, including  the  Middle  East  oil 
fields. 

The  alar;r.ists  raise  instead  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  Soviet  arms  and  the 
not  on  of  "perceptions"  and  possible 
political  consequences. 

Many  point  with  anxiety  to  the  mili- 
tary balances — th?  so-called  bean  counts. 
I  believe  that  when  analyzing  military 
balances,  we  must  go  beyond  simplistic 
tables.  As  Secretary  Brown  has  said, 
such  comparisons  can  be  "extraordinar- 
ily mislead  np."  Our  strength  and  ca- 
pacity should  be  measured  as  to  the  needs 
and  foreign  rolicy  obiectives  of  America 
Given  an  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  balancing  our  needs  and  our 
forces,  we  can  understand  a  certain  fa- 
tuousness in  balancing  Soviet  and  Ameri- 
can Forces.  The  needs  are  different. 
Nevertheless,  the  increases  in  the  mili- 
tary budget  are  based  in  part  on  the 
faulty  premise  that  we  are  dangerously 
challenged  by  superior  Soviet  military' 
strength.  Many  see  trends  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary spending  and  capabihty  that  dem- 
onstrate Soviet  superiority.  But.  this 
prem'se  must  be  carefully  analyzed  and 
challenged. 

MILrrARY     SPENDING 

It  is  reported  by  the  CIA  that  the 
Soviets  spend  more  for  defense  than  the 
United  States,  actually  and  as  a  higher 
percentage  of  their  gross  national  prod- 
uct. These  CIA  estimates  have  been  chal- 
lenged by  experts,  including  the  Stock- 
holm International  Peace  Flesearch  In- 
stitute I SIPRI I .  SIPRI  holds  the  expend- 
iures  of  both  nations  to  be  about  even. 
Further,  it  holds  that  NATO  is  outspend- 
ine  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

The  CIA  holds  that  Soviet  military  ex- 
penditures are  50  percent  higher  in  dol- 
lars and  30  percent  higher  in  rubles 
These  calculations  figure  Soviet  man- 
power costs  at  American  military  pay 
costs.  This  is  obviously  nonsense.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  an  underlying  assumption 
that  the  Soviets  can  achieve  the  same 
high  technical  result  for  the  same  dollar 
investment.  This  is  a  serious  overestima- 
tion  of  their  industrial  and  technological 
capacity.  The  CIA  methodology  is  ques- 
tionable. 

But  even  the  CIA  figures.  If  analyzed, 
do  not  show  a  rationale  for  panic. 

With  regard  to  yearly  increases,  a 
review  of  the  figures  from  1968  to  1977 
show  fiuctuation  and  an  average  of  less 
than  3  percent  yearly  increase.  Further, 
a  review  of  the  figures  for  the  same 
period  show  a  budget  allocation  directing 
45-50  percent  of  the  defense  expenditure 
against  the  Chinese  and  for  the  machina- 
tions of  the  KGB.  Le.ss  than  one-half  of 
their  budget  outlay  is  directed  against 
the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

MISSILE   NUMBERS 

The  Soviets  have  more  missile  laiuich- 
ers.  They  have  1,477  ICBM's  to  our  1,054 
ITBM's.  The  Soviets  have  828  sea-based 
launch  missiles  to  our  656  But,  in  the 
important  categor>'  of  deliverable  stra- 
tegic warheads,  we  have  over  9.000  de- 
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ployed  strategic  nuclear  warheads,  while 
the  Soviets  have  about  5,000 


HEAVY    MISSILES 
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This  capacity  is  obviously  and  openly 
tied  to  our  defense  of  the  United  States, 
NATO,  Japan,  and  the  other  areas  of 
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missile  numbers  by  building  more  mis- 
siles of  our  own. 
Even  if  mobile  missile  deplo>Tnents  re- 
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ployed  strategic  nuclear  warheads,  while 
the  Soviets  have  about  5.000. 

HKAVT    MISSILES 

Some  feel  that  new  Soviet  heavy  mis- 
siles will  soon  be  able  to  destroy  a  high 
proportion  of  the  American  ICBM's. 
However,  because  of  many  technical  fac- 
tors, it  is  questionable  when— and  if— the 
Soviets  could  accomplish  this  destruction 
of  our  land-based  missile  force.  Certainly 
they  cannot  do  so  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture. But.  even  suppasmg  they  could, 
what  advantage  would  they  gain?  Despite 
a  totally  effective  Soviet  nuclear  first 
strike  against  the  U.S.  land -based  mis- 
siles, our  submarines  at  sea — largely  un- 
detectable, and  vtrtually  invulnerable  for 
decades  to  come — could  thoroughly  de- 
stroy a  broad  variety  of  military  targets 
and  all  major  Russian  cities  several  times 
over. 

WATO     vs.     WARSAW     PACT 

The  USSR/Warsaw  Pact  nations  lead 
NATO  in  the  quantity  of  tanks.  The  War- 
saw Pact  leads  NATO  1.1-1  in  tactical 
aircraft.  The  Warsaw  Pact  leads  NATO 
in  numbers  of  troops.  But,  as  Secretary 
of  Defense  Harold  Brown  told  me  in  writ- 
ing: 'The  odds  that  the  USSR  Warsaw 
Pact  would  risk  either  a  conventional  or 
nuclear  attack  on  Western  Europe  are 
small."  Furthermore,  "the  probability  of 
Soviet  military  initiatives  in  Eiirope  is 
low.  A  Soviet  limited  nuclear  attack  is 
even  lower." 

We  must  understand  that  there  is  a 
significant  Chinese  threat  at  Moscow's 
back,  and  that  there  are  questions  as  to 
the  dependability  of  the  Warsaw  Pact 
allies  in  Eastern  Europe.  Furthermore,  in 
the  aggregate,  our  tanks  exceed  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  in  quality — range,  speed, 
amount  of  ammunition.  accuracy 
maneuverability  and  armor.  NATO  also 
enjoys  a  qualitative  lead  in  the  very  im- 
portant area  of  antitank  weapons.  In 
addition,  our  aircraft  quality  capacity 
exceeds  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact. 

THE  U.S.  STRATEGIC  CAPACTTT 

The  United  States  has  in  excess  of 
9.000  strategic  nuclear  weapons — in  ad- 
dition to  some  22.000  tactical  nuclear 
weapons.  Of  these  9.000  strategic  nuclear 
weapons,  the  United  States  has  approxi- 
mately 6,000  based  on  submarines  which 
can  be  launched  from  submerged  depths 
so  deep  that  they  are  virtually  invulner- 
able to  surface  or  missile  counter- 
attack. About  half,  or  2,500  of  the  sea- 
launched  ballistic  weapons  are  always 
at  sea,  ready  for  use.  Whatever  the 
Soviets  do  in  the  near  future,  this  US 
submarine  capacity  for  annihilation  wiU 
still  exist.  Some  other  ICBM's  and 
manned  bombers  wUl  also  survive  any 
Soviet  first  strike.  Thus  the  question 
poses  itself;  "Why  do  we  need  more'" 
The  destructive  capacity  of  these  invul- 
nerable submarines  alone  is  shuddering 
to  contemplate.  Approximately  30  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  population  and  75  per- 
cent of  Soviet  industry  are  located  in 
the  200  largest  Russian  cities.  The  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  all  these  cities  exists  in 
11  Poseidon  subs  alone.  Currentlv  there 
are  31  such  subs.  Think  of  It— il  subs 
have  the  capacity  to  destroy  the  Soviet 
union  as  a  functioning  industrialized 
society. 
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This  capacity  is  obviously  and  openly 
tied  to  our  defense  of  the  United  States, 
NATO,  Japan,  and  the  other  areas  of 
U.S.  strategic  interest,  such  as  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Despite  this  awesome  capacity,  we  are 
pushing  for  a  new  generation  of  weap- 
ons— weapons  that  are  unnecessary  and 
dangerous— particularly  the  MX,  the 
Pershing  n,  the  groundlaunched  cruise 
missile  and  the  Trident  II  missile.  We  are 
also  seeking  to  intervene  actively  in  the 
Third  World.  These  initiatives  are  waste- 
ful and  dangerous. 

THE  MX   ($1.55  BILLION) 

It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  if  some 
answer  for  the  vulnerable  Minuteman  is 
needed,  then  the  MX  must  be  the  an- 
swer. The  MX  will  do  more  than  just 
replace  the  Mimuteman.  It  will  be  a 
vastly  different  weapon  with  dangerous 
implications. 

With  10  Mark  12A  warheads,  with  ac- 
curacy 50  percent  better  than  the  Min- 
uteman missile,  the  MX  would  be  first  of 
all  a  Soviet  missile  silo  killer.  Such  a 
missile  is  intended  to  serve  strategies 
of  fighting  and  winning  nuclear  war. 
<  The  current  Air  Force  definition  of  vic- 
tory in  nuclear  war  is  that  our  country 
takes  fewer  years  to  recover  its  eco- 
nomic capacity  than  the  other  side.) 
Air  Force  planners  want  to  make  it  credi- 
ble that  the  United  States  would,  under 
some  circumstances,  initiate  a  strategic 
nuclear  exchange. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  MX  would  be 
to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  remaining  in 
silos  after  a  Soviet  first  strike.  The  sup- 
posed need  to  do  this  is  based  on  bizarre 
scenarios  of  limited  nuclear  war  which 
even  the  Secretary  of  Defense  finds  im- 
plausible. Although  he  favors  some  of 
MX,  Secretary  Brown  has  questioned  the 
degree  to  which  missiles  silos  need  to  be 
covered  completely  in  U.S.  target  list. 

The  reason  Secretary  Brown  hesitates 
to  endorse  a  large-scale,  ICBM-launched 
silo-attacktng  capability  is  as  follows: 

Ab  the  growing  Soviet  threat  to  our  ICBM 
force  indicates,  this  kind  of  targeting,  by 
forcing  the  other  side  to  respond  with  re- 
designed capabilities,  is  bound  to  affect  long- 
term  stability.  In  what  could  be  (but  need 
not  be)  a  negative  way. 

Let  us  try  to  translate  that  into  Eng- 
lish. While  about  20  percent  of  U.S. 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  are  on 
ICBM's.  about  70  percent  of  Soviet  war- 
heads are  on  ICBM's  (and  their  other 
forces  are  on  lower  dav-to-day  alert 
status) .  If  some  in  the  United  States  feel 
a  need  to  do  something  about  Minuteman 
•/ulnerability.  what  do  we  suppose  the 
Soviets  will  do  about  the  emergence  of  a 
major  threat  to  the  largest  part  of  their 
nuclear  forces?  They  will  certainly  take 
countervailing  measures. 

First,  they  may  institute  a  launch-on- 
waming  policy.  According  to  those  who 
worry  about  Minuteman  vulnerability, 
this  is  a  destabilizing  and  dangerous 
policy.  Next,  the  Soviets  will  probably 
move  to  a  land -mobile  ICBM  system. 
When  they  do  so.  we  will  most  likely  no 
longer  have  confidence  in  our  ability  to 
coimt  Soviet  missile  launchers.  There 
will  then  be  great  pressures  in  the  U.S. 
to  react  to  worst-case  estimates  of  Soviet 


missile  numbers  by  building  more  mis- 
siles of  our  own. 

Even  if  mobile  missile  deplo>Tnents  re- 
mained within  SALT  II  limits,  both  sides 
would  fear  the  possibility  of  a  rapid 
•  break-out"  of  many  additional  missiles. 
As  Dr.  Sidney  Drell  pointed  out  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee: 

In  the  absence  of  direct  verification  of 
missile  production,  there  Is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  clandestine  production  and 
employment  of  missiles  In  warehouses  or 
other  soft  structures  from  which  they  could 
be  readily  launched. 

Let  us  go  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  In- 
stead of  going  to  land-mobile  mi.ssiles 
the  Soviets  were  to  take  the  more  sta- 
bilizing course  of  .sending  their  nuclear 
deterrent  to  sea.  Whatever  steps  the  So- 
viets take  to  make  their  ICBM's  mobile. 
they  remove  the  major  set  of  targets  of 
the  MX.  The  MX  will  force  some  reac- 
tion from  the  Soviets.  When  they  react 
'and  they  will  have  6  to  11  years  in 
which  to  do  so' .  the  whole  point  of  the 
MX  will  have  been  obviated.  A-s  soon  as 
the  MX  is  on  the  line,  the  Soviets  will 
be  able  to  nullify  its  major  military  func- 
tion. Fifty  to  .seventy  billion  dollars  will 
have  been  spent  on  a  weapon  without  a 
mi.ssion. 

Let  us  look  at  vulnerability. 

The  Director  of  the  Conservative  U.S. 
Strategic  Institute  wrote  in  1978  that— 

It  Is  fruitless  to  argue  that  the  US.  land- 
ba=;ed  Inventory  will  become  vulnerable  In 
the  1980s  to  a  Soviet  first  strike,  a  highly 
questionable  Idea  sold  to  the  military  by 
civilian  manipulators  of  'damage  probabil- 
ity' plastic  computer  wheels. 

Last  year  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown 
explained  in  greater  detail  why  the  Min- 
uteman vulnerability  problem 

Would  not  be  synonymous  with  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  United  States,  or  even  of  the 
strategic  deterrent. 

He  wrote: 

The  Soviets  would  face  great  uncertain- 
ties In  assessing  whether  they  would  have 
the  capability  we  fear — and  still  greater  un- 
certainties as  to  Its  military  or  political  util- 
ity On  all  the  technical  Judgments — how  ac- 
curate the  missiles  are.  how  reliable,  how 
well  the  system  would  work  in  actual  prac- 
tice, whether  they  could  explode  two  re- 
entry vehicles  on  each  silo  without  excessive 
fraticlde,  or  only  one — we.  quite  properly 
are  conservative,  from  our  point  of  view  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Soviets  must  make  cautious  as- 
sumptions from  their  perspective.  In  par- 
ticular, they  must  recognize  the  formidable 
task  of  actually  executing  (as  planned)  a 
highly  complex  attack  In  a  single  cosmic 
throw  of  the  dice. 

Even  If  such  an  attack  worked  exactly  as 
predicted,  the  Soviets  would  face  great  risks 
and  uncertainties  First,  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  to  consider  whether  the  US  mis- 
siles would  still  be  in  their  silos  when  the 
attack  arrived,  or  whether,  given  our  capa- 
bility to  have  unambiguous  confirmation  of 
a  massive  attack,  we  would  launch  from  un- 
der the  attack  Second,  and  more  Important, 
an  attack  Intended  to  destroy  U.S.  silos 
c.^uld  kill  at  least  several  million  Americans 
nnd  would  leave  untouched  at  least  the  alert 
bombers  and  at-sea  SSBM"s  with  thousands 
of  warheads.  The  Soviets  might— and 
should— fear  that.  In  response,  we  would 
retaliate  with  a  massive  attack  on  Soviet 
cities  and  industry  The  alleged  "irrational- 
ity "  of  such  a  response  from  a  detached  per- 
spective  would   be  no  consolation   In  retro- 
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spect  and  would  not  necessarily  be  in  ad- 
vance an  absolute  guarantee  that  we  would 
not  so  respond. 

Secretary  Brown  thus  presents  a  co- 
gent case  why  abstract  mathematical  cal- 
culations of  the  impending  vulnerability 
of  the  Minuteman  missile  force  should 
not  be  taken  very  seriously.  All  the  same, 
this  year  the  prediction  of  Minuteman 
^oilnerability  is  being  offered  as  a  com- 
pelling reason  to  proceed  with  the  MX. 
.Some  calculations  make  the  Minuteman 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack  by  the  early 
1980's.  If  this  were  a  truly  urgent  prob- 
lem, the  "shell-game"  version  of  MX 
mobility  favored  by  the  Air  Force  would 
not  be  an  answer,  for  the  shelter  system 
cannot  be  fully  operational  before  1990. 

The  problem,  however,  is  unreal.  If  the 
United  States  would  retain  upward  of 
7,000  strategic  nuclear  weapons  even 
after  a  successful  attack  on  the  Minute- 
man  force,  what  is  there  to  worry  about? 
Some  strategists,  as  Secretary  Brown 
noted,  fear  that  the  United  States  would 
hesitate  to  respond  to  a  Soviet  attack  lim- 
ited to  our  ICBM's  because  our  only  re- 
sponse could  be  to  start  the  mutual  de- 
struction of  cities.  Secretary  Brown  has 
also  refuted  this  simplistic  scenario: 

In  any  event,  any  Soviet  planner  consid- 
ering U.S.  options  would  know  that,  besides 
massive  retaliation,  the  surviving  U.S.  forces 
would  also  be  capable  of  a  broad  variety  of 
controlled  responses  aimed  at  military  and 
civilian  targets  and  proportioned  to  the  scale 
and  significance  of  the  provocation.  Indeed, 
with  ALCM's  deployed  on  the  surviving  alert 
strategic  bombers,  we  would  still  have  a  verv 
substantial  capability  to  destroy  remaining 
Soviet  silos,  though  with  some  hours  of  delay. 

In  sum.  there  is  much  less  to  the  Min- 
uteman vulnerabiUty  "problem"  than 
meets  the  eye.  The  best  reason  Secretary 
Brown  can  offer  for  the  MX  is  that  new 
bugaboo  "perception".  This  is  the  idea 
that  the  Soviets  should  not  appear  to 
have  some  capability  that  we  do  not 
match.  The  concern  is  with  psychologi- 
cal, not  mihtary  issues.  Fifty-six  billion 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  on 
image.  An  ad  campaign  might  be 
cheaper. 

Of  course,  the  fact  is  that  without  the 
SALT  II  restraints,  the  MX,  as  presently 
planned,  is  also  vulnerable.  Six  thousand 
"hard  kill"  warheads  could  saturate  and 
destroy  the  presently  conceived  MX  race 
track  system. 

There  are  alternatives. 

The  MX.  as  advocated  by  the  Air  Force, 
would  not  cure  the  '  Minuteman  vulner- 
ability problem"  for  many  years  to  come. 
If  there  is  no  SALT  II,  the  MX  could  also 
be  vulnerable.  Given  the  hypothetical 
nature  of  the  problem  and  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  the  Soviets  gambling  all  on  "one 
cosmic  throw  of  the  dice"  (Secretary 
Brown  > ,  it  might  well  be  asked  whether 
the  "problem"  really  requires  a  "solu- 
tion." 

One  alternative  to  the  MX  would  be 
simply  to  leave  our  ICBM's  as  they  are 
In  the  unlikely  event  of  a  limited  tit-for- 
tat  nuclear  war,  they  would  still  be  avail- 
able for  accuracy  and  precise  command 
and  control.  In  the  event  that  the  ma- 
jority of  them  were  destroyed  in  a  large 
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nuclear  attack,  the  United  States  would 
retain  thousands  of  retaliatory  weapons 
in  submarines  and  on  aircraft.  In  fact, 
even  with  MX,  in  the  coming  years  nu- 
clear weapons  on  ICBM's  will  constitute 
a  declining  percentage  of  U.S.  nuclear 
forces. 

If  we  really  fear  a  Soviet  gamble  on  an 
attack  on  our  ICBM's  alone,  then  another 
alternative  is  to  remove  the  ICBM's  al- 
together, thus  ehminating  the  "counter- 
force"  limited  nuclear  war  option  from 
Soviet  capabilities. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  leave 
only  about  200  or  so  Minuteman  III  mis- 
siles in  place.  Those  who  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  hmited  tit-for-tat  nuclear 
war  would  still  have  ICBM's  available 
for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the 
missile  force  would  be  too  small  to  tempt 
a  Soviet  "counterforce  only"  strike. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  decided 
that  the  United  States  must  have  a 
guaranteed  survivable  ICBM.  other  pos- 
sibilities have  been  suggested.  For 
example,  we  could  deploy  a  missile  in 
numbers  large  enough  to  match  present 
Minuteman  capabilities  but  still  small 
enough  not  to  threaten  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  and  thereby  escalate  the  arms  race 
Both  to  insure  survivability  and  to  allow 
the  number  deployed  to  be  easily  moni- 
tored by  the  Soviet  Union,  this  missile 
could  be  placed  on  small,  cheap  sub- 
marines based  in  the  waters  of  the  U  S 
continental  shelves.  Dr.  Sidney  Drell  and 
Dr.  Richard  Garwin  have  commended 
this  option  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

TRIDENT    n    ($36  4  MILLION) 

The  projected  Trident  II  missile  will 
also  be  a  "hard  kill"  weapon. 

A  single  Trident  submarine  equipped 
with  24  Trident  II  missiles  could  carry 
from  7  to  14  times  urgent  hard  kill  war- 
heads on  each  missile.  Thirty  Tridents 
could  carry  in  approximately  11.000  mis- 
siles. 

THEATER      NUCLEAR      WEAPONS 

The  United  States  has  obtained  be- 
grudgingly  NATO  agreement  to  deplov  in 
Europe.  108  Pershing  II  missiles,  and  464 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles.  Both 
are  nuclear  tipped.  The  Pershing  II  has 
a  range  of  1,600  miles.  The  GLCM  has 
a  range  of  2,400  miles.  Both  missiles  can 
reach  the  Soviet  Union  from  NATO.  The 
GLMC's  have  a  hard-kill  capacity.  These 
theater  nuclear  weapons  are  to  "counter 
the  capacities  of  the  Soviet  SS-20's— 
and  Backfire  bombers.  The  theory  is  that 
theater  nuclear  weapons  answer  allied 
concerns  so  that  we  would  not  respond 
to  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  on  Europe 
with  strategic  weapons. 

NATO  of  course  already  has  theater 
nuclear  weapons  to  answer  the  Backfire 
and  the  SS-20.  Four  hundred  SLBM  war- 
heads are  assigned  to  NATO.  There  are 
approximately  1.000  nuclear  bombs  on 
U.S.  aircraft  in  Europe.  The  British  and 
French  both  have  SLBM's  and  strategic 
bombers  with  nuclear  weapons.  The  new 
TNW  are  redundant  and  unnecessary. 

Worse,  the  TNW  will  increase  tensions 
and   make  disarmament  more  difiBcult. 


The  Soviets  must  view  weapons  that  can 
hit  their  territor>-  as  strategic  in  capacity. 
Several  NATO  allies  have  urged  that 
we  attempt  to  negotiate  before  we  deploy. 
Our  continued  pressure  for  deployment 
has  endangered  several  governments  by 
creating  political  strife.  This  makes  co- 
operation in  another  project  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Further,  actual  use  of  TNW  Insures  a 
Soviet  strategic  reaction  against  the 
United  States  since  the  U.S.S.R.  strategic 
assets  would  be  jeopardized. 

RAPID    STRIKE    FORCE     i  $1,186    BtlXION ) 

This  is  the  newest  initiative  to  counter 
the  Soviets  in  the  Third  World  and  to 
preserve  our  vested  economic  interests. 
The  arrival  of  Cuban  troops  in  Ethiopia 
and  Angola  and  the  success  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  Afghanistan  have  led  many  peo- 
ple in  this  country  to  beheve  that  the 
Soviets  have  the  capacity  to  take  any 
small  coimtr>'  anywhere  in  the  worla. 
But.  in  fact,  the  abiUty  of  these  forces 
to  fight  overseas  for  any  length  of  time 
is  highly  questionable. 

Beyond   that  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
anticipate  a  limited  conventional   con- 
flict between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  anywhere  in  the  Third  World 
Any  such  conflict  could  not  be  contained 

To  meet  this  nonthreat  or  reassume  a 
posture  of  policeman  of  the  world,  this 
budget  calls  for  a  rapid  deployment  force. 
This  force  will  take  the  form  of  pre- 
positioning  hea\T  equipment  on  posi- 
tioned maritime  ships  at  various  loca- 
tions around  the  oceans  where  we  do 
not  already  have  naval  or  land  bases. 
Little  mention  is  made  of  the  trouble 
we  would  have  in  protecting  these  pre- 
positioned  supplies  and  ships  against  en- 
ergy attack  and  or  terrorism. 

There  are  two  rapid  deployment  joint 
task  forces  composed  of  representatives 
of  all  the  services.  One  is  directed  at  the 
Caribbean  as  a  response  to  the  Soviet 
troop  presence  in  Cuba  and  is  seen  as  a 
possible  threat  to  other  Caribbean  na- 
tions and  Latin  American  nations  if  any 
foreign  action  is  seen  in  that  region.  A 
return  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine — 1980 
style.  The  other  force  is  directed  against 
any  other  part  of  the  world  where  we 
have  either  prepositioned  equipment  on 
the  ground  or  have  the  maritime  fleet 
waiting.  This  force  seems  to  have  been 
composed  to  provide  a  mission  for  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  82d  Airborne  Na- 
turally one  of  the  problems  will  be  to 
transport  both  the  soldiers  and  the  heavy 
equipment  that  cannot  be  prepositioned. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  a  new  fleet  of 
large  cargo  aircraft  is  proposed  to  trans- 
port this  equipment,  some  of  the  equip- 
ment presently  built  is  too  heavy  for 
conventional  aircraft  such  as  the  SM 
tank.  However,  these  planes  will  not  be 
ready  imtil  1983  at  the  earliest. 

The  purpose  of  these  forces  can  only 
be  to  intervene  in  areas  of  the  world 
where  we  do  not  have  the  support  of  the 
host  government.  They  cannot  be  used 
to  fight  a  conventional  land  war  since 
we  are  not  able  to  supply  them  with  the 
equipment  and  supplies  that  will  be 
needed.  It  therefore  appears  that  their 
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only  use  Is  to  seize  control  of  the  stra- 
tegic oil  supplies  in  the  Middle  East  or 
critical  materials  in  other  Third  World 
countries. 


If  we  eliminate  our  outmoded  carrier 
orientation,  the  Navy  woiild  have  more 
than  enough  capacity  for  the  most  signif- 
icant mission — maintaining  the  sea  lanes 
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The  new  ships  are : 

Ninth   Trident   ballistic    missile   sub- 
marine. 

Another  SSN-688  Los  Angeles  attack 
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agreement  from  the  NATO  allies.  But  deferred  income  for  past  services.  Those 
we  must  go  behind  that.  If  all  the  NATO  are  bills  that  are  due.  Those  are  bills  that 
ciiip.;  hari  the  same  level  of  GNP  eoins    must   be   Paid.   What  is  not  being  ad- 


think  about  things  we  can  look  at  and 
see  and  feel,  and  tires  that  we  can  kick, 
but  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  non- 
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only  use  is  to  seize  control  of  the  stra- 
tegic oil  supplies  in  the  Middle  East  or 
critical  materials  in  other  Third  World 
countries. 

NAVAL    FORCES     i  $6   I    BILLION) 

The  mission  of  the  Navy  is  described  as 
twofold  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense: 
First,  sea  control:  and  second,  power 
projection.  However,  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  adds  still  a  third:  Protec- 
tion of  U.S.  interests  in  the  Third  World. 

The  design  and  structure  of  the  Navy 
is  wrong.  It  must  wean  itself  away  from 
the  large  supercarriers.  U.S.  naval  policy 
is  based  on  yesterdaVs  wars.  It  is  not 
rational  to  expect  widespread  and  ex- 
tended conventional  surface  warfare 
with  the  Soviet  Navy.  The  cutting  edge 
in  any  future  global  conflict  will  be 
submarines. 


If  we  eliminate  our  outmoded  carrier 
orientation,  the  Navy  would  have  more 
than  enough  capacity  for  the  most  signif- 
icant mission — maintaining  the  sea  lanes 
to  Europe.  The  administration  and  the 
Navy  leadership  must  hammer  out  a  new 
policy  of  naval  air.  New  warships  must 
be  designed  to  cope  with  the  long-term 
changes  occurring  in  naval  weaponr.-. 
particularly  the  development  of  long- 
range  antiship  cruise  missiles. 

As  this  budget  shows,  the  carrier  is 
only  the  beginning  of  expenditures  for 
ship  construction.  Once  the  carrier  is 
built,  the  various  support  ships  must  be 
constructed.  This  budget  is  built  around 
the  carrier  task  force.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
the  request  is  $6.1  billion  in  procurement 
funds  for  17  new  ship  construction  pro- 
grams and  two  ship  conversions.  Most  are 
to  service  and  protect  the  carrier. 

APPENDIX  I 
SHIPBUILDING  PUN.  FYS  1981-85  FYP 


The  new  ships  are: 

Ninth  Trident  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine. 

Another  SSN-688  Los  Angeles  attack 
submarine. 

Third  and  fourth  CG-47  class  Aegis 
cruisers  and  four  more  FFG-7  patrol 
frigates. 

First  two  of  a  new  class  of  maritime 
prepositioned  ship.s  designated  T-AKX. 

Five  Tagos  Surtass  new  antisubmarine 
warfare  ships. 

Lead  LSD-41  class  amphibious  ships 

One  new  rescue  and  salvage  ship 

The  SS  Saratoga  ^-iU  enter  the  service 
life  extension  program. 

This  program  led  us  into  supporting 
a  policy  of  intervention  in  the  Third 
World  to  support  regimes  that  cannot  be 
saved  through  m!litar>'  power.  Carriers 
cannot  save  regimes  that  are  unstable  or 
protect  critical  supplies  from  sabotage. 


1980       1981       1962       1983       1984       1985    1981-C5 


CVN'CW 

SSBN 

SSN-«88 

FA-SSN 

DDGX 

CG-47 _ 

FFG-7 

FFX 

LSO-Jl 

MCM . 

T-AO 

T-AGOS 


'  SLEP— Service  life  extension  program. 


1980 

1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

1981-85 

\KS 

1 
2 

2 
3 

1  . 
3 

3" 

3 

T-AKX.... 

U 

Total,  new  ships 

12 

17 

19 

17 

21 

23 

97 

Modernization  and  conversions: 

CV  (SLEP)i 

T-AK... 

DO-963  upgrade 

0 
0 

0 

1 

1 
0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
0 

0 

3 

1 

Total,  mod/conv 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

I 
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APPENDIX  II 
AIRCRAFT  PROCUREMENT,  FYS  1981-85  FYP 


1980        1981        1982        1983        1984        1985    1981-85 


A-6E... 

EA-6B.. 

KX... 

F-UA... 

F'A-18.. 

CH-53E. 

AH-IT.. 

SH-60B. 

SH-2F.. 


30 
25 
IS 


24 

48 
14 


24 
96 


6 

12 

147 


32 


18 
6 
174         191 


18 
18 


58 
18 


22  22 
60  68 
10 


e 

56 
66 

656 
14 
44 

204 
46 


1980        1981        1982        1983        1984        1985    1981-85 


P-3C 

E-2C.    .. 
UC-12B.. 

vex 

C-98.... 
EC-130Q. 


12 
6 
22 

2 
3 


12 
6 


12 
6 

"'8 

"2" 


12 
6 


12 

6 


56 

30 


24 

"\b 


Total,  new  aircraft.. 


127 


104 


179 


269 


318 


342 


1,212 


TABLE  IV-I.-SHIPBUILDING  AND  CONVERSION,  NAVY  (SON) 


Net  funding 

requirements 

Nutnber  (millions) 


Trident  (SSBN) 

Attack  submarine  i'SSN^688)..."."jy 

Attack  submarine  (FA-SSN)    "' 

Carrier  SLEP  (CV  SLEP). . .."...""'" 
Aegu  guided  missile  cruiser  (CG^T).' 
Guided  missile  frigate  CFFG). 
Landing  ship  dock  (LSD-41) 
Ocean  surveillance  ship  (TACOS)..  ' 


tl.087.2 

461.9 

14.4 

515.4 

1. 626. 9 

1,019.8 

340.3 

179.9 


Net  funding 

requirements 
Number  (millions) 


FBM  resupply  ship  (TAK) 

Maritime  prepositioning  ship  (T-AKX). 

Salvage  ship  (ARS) 

Craft 

Outfitting/post  delivery 

Escalation 

ToUl 


45.3 

207.0 

93.0 

48.8 

223.8 

254.7 


19 


6,118.4 


iu?minimum'*fNg"e  requ!feme''nV'"'  "*  """"*' '"  "^  "''"^'^  '"  "'""""  '"'  "*>•  *'*  *'  ^^''  ^"'  '581  'eQ""!,  the  Navy  will  have  109  frigates  in  being  or  authorized.  This  will  fulfill 
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Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  vision. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  to  close  out 
the  discussion  of  the  issue  of  national 
defense. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  I  have  just 
a  couple  of  observations 


The  thing  that  bothers  me  so  greatly 
about  our  level  of  military  spending  in 
this  budget  resolution,  and  as  will  be 
authorized  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  and,  indeed,  probably  appro- 
priated by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  thing  that  grieves  me  Is  that 
within  the  money  that  we  are  devoting 
to  the  military-  function  we  are  not 
spending  that  money  well.  To  add  in- 


creases of  3  percent,  5  percent,  what- 
ever it  is,  is  merely  a  license  to  mis- 
prioritize  further — even  from  a  military 
standpoint. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  what  I 
mean.  First,  an  absolute  percentage 
really  does  not  buy  any  military  capabil- 
ity. That  is  a  political  percentage.  It 
may  be  5  percent  to  get  some  votes  for 
SALT:  it  may  be  3  percent  to  get  some 
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agreement  from  the  NATO  allies.  But 
we  must  go  behind  that.  If  all  the  NATO 
allies  had  the  same  level  of  GNP  going 
to  the  military  we  do,  then  maybe  a  2- 
percent  across-the-board  increase  in  all 
countries  might  be  fair. 

If  all  of  the  countries  in  NATO  had 
the  global  military  that  we  have,  per- 
haps a  3-percent  increase  on  their  global 
capability  might  be  fair. 

But  the  agreement  that  was  ham- 
mered out  in  London  is  not  fair,  and 
It  is  not  reasonable.  While  it  is  a  com- 
mitment that  our  President  may  have 
made,  it  is  not  a  commitment  that  we 
ought  to  just  wink  at  and  go  on. 

Simply  speaking,  the  NATO  allies  are 
not  contributing  a  percent  of  GNP  equal 
to  ours.  They  have  not  for  some  time. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  NATO  allies  do 
not  have  the  global  military  structure. 
We  are  being  asked  to  increase  3  per- 
cent, not  only  in  strategic,  not  only  in 
N.^TO.  but  we  are  being  asked  to  in- 
crease 3  percent  wherever  our  forces  are, 
be  It  Antarctica,  the  Pacific,  Alaska,  here 
t  home,  on  some  tenuous  thread  that 
litimately  all  of  our  military  forces  are 
somehow  or  other  NATO-responsible,  It 
is  not  fair. 

n  1420 

Let  me  quickly  run  down  just  a  couple 
of  other  items.  Rrst.  in  this  budget  is 
military  retirement.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  ought  to 
say  that  we  should  not  include  that 
when  we  talk  about  absolute  figures. 
That  is  a  debt  that  our  forefathers  have 
put  on  us  because  military  retirement  in 
this  context  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a 


deferred  income  for  past  services.  Those 
are  bills  that  are  due.  Those  are  bills  that 
must  be  paid.  What  is  not  being  ad- 
dressed in  this  military  budget  or  in  the 
authorization  committees  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  gone  from  a  system  of  low  pay 
and  high  fringe  benefits,  including  re- 
tirement, to  a  system  of  comparability, 
and  yet  there  is  no  one  on  these  commit- 
tees— locked  in  the  attention  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  who  receive  these 
check*  every  month — who  wants  to  ad- 
dress the  fundamental  issue  of  mihtary 
retirement  reform.  It  simply  has  to  be 
done.  We  have  not  been  doing  our  ;obs: 
the  administration  has  not  been  doing 
its  job;  and  we  are  wasting  money. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  militar\  per- 
sonnel, the  same  thing  can  be  said.  We 
should  have  a  comparability  statute  in 
this  country  which  calculates  not  only 
wages  but  fringe  benefits,  and  then  I 
think  we  will  see  that  our  military  peo- 
ple are  probably  deserving  of  an  increase. 
This  is  an  area  in  the  budget  where  the 
.^11 -Volunteer  Force  deserves  to  have  an 
increase.  We  did  not  keep  faith — none 
ol  us,  whether  liberals  or  conservatives — 
with  the  all-volunteer  concept.  One  of 
the  reasons  we  did  not  was  because  we 
did  not  sort  out  the  comparability  very 
well,  and  that  ought  to  be  done. 

But  the  thing  that  grieves  me  the  most 
is  the  imbalance  between  hardware  and 
operation  and  maintenance  funding.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  been 
pennyv.'ise  and  pound-foolish.  The  Pen- 
tagon and  the  Congress  have  a  procure- 
ment bias. 

We  are  in  a  society  that  is  highly 
material  in  its  way  of  thinking,  so  we 


think  about  things  we  can  look  at  and 
see  and  feel,  and  tires  that  we  can  kick, 
but  we  do  not  pay  attention  to  the  non- 
sexy  Items  of  how  many  flight  training 
hours  those  pilots  are  going  to  get,  or 
how  much  maintenance  that  eqiiipment 
is  going  to  need.  As  a  result,  we  have 
continually  seen  procurement  budgets 
increase  m  a  Chr;stmas-lree,  pwrk-barrel 
fashion  Where  does  it  come  out  of?  It 
comes  out  of  O&M.  and  so  as  a  result 
we  are  buying  all  of  these  wonderftil  F- 
15's.  the  best  fighter  m  the  world.  We 
see  the  adi  all  through  the  newspapers 
about  the  F-15  and  what  a  great  air- 
plane it  IS.  and  yet  we  are  not  funding 
the  operation  and  maintenance  to  keep 
more  than  50  percent  of  those  planes 
fully-mssion-capable.  I  could  go  on.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  think  I  have  made  the 
point  thai  we  have  been  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish  If  we  are  going  to  be  true 
to  ourselves  and  not  waste  money,  even 
within  the  military  budget,  we  have  got 
to  reorder  the  priorities  within  the 
budget  so  that  we  can  guarantee  that 
any  add-on  we  might  make  will  not  be 
wasted. 

Mr  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment^s.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  >  Mr.  Downey  i  and  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  and 
other  Members  have  focused  on  the  pri- 
orities of  the  defense  budget  The  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  recognizes  a 
commitnient  of  $147  9  billion  for  de- 
fense, while  we  are  only  spending  in 
areas  of  energy  $7  1  billion  on  some  of 
the  other  priority  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  \\  ish  to  insert  for  the 
Record  the  few  budget  alternatives  be- 
fore the  House. 
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[In  billions  of  dollarsl 


Function 


H.  Con. 

Res  307 


Conable 


Qulllen 


Obey 


Mitchell 


Solarz 


Ottinger 


Holt 


IMM 


Rsittsetot 


050 


150 


250 


2  70 


300 


350 


370 


100 


450 


500 


550 


600 


National  defense: 

Budget  authority. 

Outlays 

International  affairs: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

General  science,  space  and  tech- 
nology: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Energy: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Agriculture: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Commerce  and  housing  credit: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Transportation: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Community  and  regional  devel- 
opment: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Education,  training,  employment 
and  social  services: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Health: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Income  security: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 


160.8 
147.9 

160.8 
147.9 

160.8 
147.9 

4.0 
9.6 

24.0 
9.6 

20.4 
8.4 

6.7 
6.3 

6.7 
6.3 

6.6 
5.8 

7.5 

7.1 

7.5 
7.1 

7.5 
7.1 

12.0 
12.4 

12.0 
12.4 

12.0 
12.4 

5.4 
2.3 

5.4 
2.3 

5.4 

2.3 

5.1 
-0.1 

5.1 
-.1 

5.1 
-.1 

22.8 
19.5 

22.8 
19.5 

22.8 
19.5 

9.0 
9.4 

9.0 
9.4 

9.0 
9.4 

33.3 
30.7 

33.3 
30.7 

33.3 
30.7 

71.5 

61.8 

71.5 
61.8 

71.5 
61.8 

252.1 
220.1 

252.1 
220.1 

252.1 

220.1 

160.9 
148.0 

155.0 
144.8 

160. 85 
147. 95 

162.8 
149.3 

166.6 
153.0 

174.2 
152.4 

14.0 
9.6 

24.0 
9.6 

24.2 
9.8 

25.6 
9.8 

212 
9.0 

22.8 
8.8 

6.7 
6.3 

6.7 
6.3 

6.7 
6.3 

6.9 
6.4 

6.7 
6.3 

6.0 
5.8 

7.5 
7.1 

7.3 
6.9 

7.7 
7.2 

8.0 
8.7 

7.4 
7.0 

6.2 
6.2 

12.3 
12.5 

12.0 
12.4 

12.15 
12.5 

13.3 
13.1 

11.8 
12.2 

IL7 
12.2 

5.4 
2.3 

5.4 
2.3 

5.4 
2.3 

5.5 
2.4 

5.4 
2.3 

5.1 
2.0 

5.2 
-.1 

5.3 
.1 

5.7 
.55 

6.1 
.9 

5.1 
-.1 

4.7 
-.4 

22.9 

19.5 

22.8 
19.5 

23.05 
19.75 

23.6 
20.5 

22.8 
19.5 

2a4 
18.3 

9.0 
9.4 

9.2 
9.6 

9.15 
9.5 

9.9 
9.9 

9.0 
9.4 

7.5 
9.1 

33.6 
31.0 

35.0 
32.6 

34.65 
32.0 

35.0 
32.4 

31.3 
29.0 

29.5 
27.0 

71.5 
61.8 

71.5 
61.8 

71.9 
62.2 

72.2 
62.4 

71.3 
61.6 

70. 6 
619 

252.1 
220.1 

246.0 
222.2 

25185 
221.85 

254.1 
222. 8 

251.5 
219.5 

241.6 
214.1 

174.2 
151.2 

22.8 
8J 


6.3 
6.1 


6.6 
6.5 


11.8 
12.2 

5.4 
2.2 

5.1 
-.1 

20.2 
18.2 


9.0 
9.0 


29.5 
27.2 

7a6 
61.0 

243.5 
214.9 
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|ln  billions  of  dillarsj 


April  2i,  1980 


Function 


H.Con. 
Res  307 


Conable 


Quillen 


Obey 


MitcheU 


Solarz 


Ottlnser 


Holt 


Utta 


Roustelot 


700    Veterans  beneftts  and  services: 

Budget  authority 

OuUayj 

750    Admcnistration  of  lustice: 

Budget  authority.. 

Outlays... 

800    General  {overnment: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

850    General  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Budget  authority.. 

Outlays 

900    Interest. 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

920    Allowances : 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

950    Undistributed  offsetting  receipts: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Total: 

Budget  authority 

Outlays 

Revenues 


21.7 
21.2 

21.7 
21.2 

21.7 
21.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.2 

4.6 

4.2 
4.6 

4.7 
4.8 

4.7 
4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

6.2 
6.8 

8.5 
8.5 

8.S 
8.5 

72.2 
72.2 

72.2 
72.2 

72.2 
72.2 

0 
0 

-2.3 
-1.7 

-.45 
-.45 

-24.6 
-24.6 


-24.6 
-24.6 


-24.6 
-24.6 


21.8 
21.3 

4.2 

4.6 

4.7 
4.6 

6.7 
7.3 

72.2 
72.2 

-.4 
-.4 

-24.6 
-24.6 


21.7 
21.2 

4.7 
4.7 

4.7 
4.6 

6.3 
7.7 

72.2 
72.2 

0 
0 

-24.6 
-24.6 


21.7 
21.2 

4.2 
4.6 

4.7 

4.6 

6.7 
7.3 

72.2 
72.2 

0 
0 

-24.6 
-24.6 


22.1 
21.4 

4.7 
4.7 

4.8 
4.7 

9.6 
9.6 

72.2 
72.2 

2.2 
1.7 

-24.6 
-24.6 


21.7 
21.2 

4.2 

4.6 

4.7 
4.6 

6.2 
6.8 

72.2 
72.2 

-1.7 
-1.7 

-24.6 
-24.5 


21.8 
21.3 

3.9 
4.3 

4.5 
4.4 

8.5 

8.6 

71.8 
71.8 

4.1 

3.6 

-25.4 
-25.4 


21.8 
21.3 

3.9 
4.3 

4.5 
4.4 

6.3 
6.8 

72.0 
72.0 

0 
0 

-24.6 
-24.6 


694.6 
611.8 
613.8 


694.6 
612.0 
613.8 


692. 75 
611.55 
613.8 


695.7 
612.5 
614.6 


698.0 
613.6 
613.9 


700.2 
617.2 
619.2 


713.0 
628.3 
630.3 


694.8 
611.8 
613.8 


681.3 
597.8 
599.9 


689.0 
601.4 
603.5 


I  would  like  now  to  have  us  focus  on 
the  important  priorities  in  areas  of  in- 
ternational relations.  I  tiiink  this  is  an 
area  of  importance  for  our  Nation  in 
terms  of  its  international  relationship 
with  the  rest  of  the  nations,  and  I  would 
like  to  yield  some  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  >  Mr.  Simon  > . 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for  yield- 
ing. 

Let  me  say.  fir.st  of  all.  by  way  of  gen- 
eral background  that  I  recognize  that 
every  budget  document  has  to  be  a  com- 
promise Let  me  also  applaud  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo>  who  has 
worked  extremely  hard  and  has  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  this  body  and  to  the 
Nation. 

I  want  to  touch  on  two  areas  very, 
very  briefly,  and  I  shall  be  brief.  One  is 
function  150.  international  affairs.  This 
ties  directly  with  what  has  been  said  in 
the  defen.se  area.  I  think  we  make  a  great 
mistake  We  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  Soviet  threat  if  we  put  all  our  eggs 
in  this  military  basket  and  do  not  pav 
attention  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
area  of  foreign  economic  assistance.  I 
am  concerned  both  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  and  also,  franklv.  from  a 
strategic  point  of  view  Let  us  remember, 
in  resDonse  to  Afghani.stan,  the  Soviets 
moved  in  there  not  when  they  moved  in 
with  the'r  troops,  but  thev  moved  in 
April  of  1978.  the  .same  wav  thev  are 
movine  into  many,  manv  other  coun- 
tries. Where  there  is  noverty  and  mi.sery 
and  chaos,  we  can  be  sure  the  Soviets 
will  do  ever-vthing  they  can  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  situation. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  we  spent  in  outlays 
10  I.  and  assuming  this  burleet  re<:olution 
t.s  passed,  we  add  another  $150  million  to 
that.  For  fiscal  year  1981  it  will  be  $9  6 
b'llion.  I  simplv  sueeest  that  is  not  an 
adequate  resoonse  either  to  human  need 
as  ft  exists  on  this  planet  nor  to  our  in- 
terriational  security  and  I  think  we  have 
to  take  a  eood.  hard  look  at  that 

Second.  I  mav  touch  on  ore  othpr  area 
vervbriefiv  and  that  is  function  SOO  Let 
me  Illustrate  it  s-mplv  bv  comoarine  In 
function   050  we  are  increasing  budget 


authority  13.9  percent,  outlays  13.8  per- 
cent. In  function  500.  Education  Man- 
power Training,  we  are  decreasing  1.7 
percent  in  budget  authority,  decreasing 
in  outlays  0.9  percent.  Let  me  get  even 
more  specific.  In  the  area  of  handicapped 
education,  here  is  an  area  where  we  are 
increasing.  We  are  increasing  4.8  per- 
cent, but  that  is  way  below  inflation,  and 
I  simply  suggest  are  these  the  kinds  of 
priorities  we  want  to  have?  Obviously. 
we  have  to  have  an  adequate  defense.  I 
think  that  some  of  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  about  putting  more  money  in 
personnel  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  conventional  forces  rather 
than  big,  dramatic  things  that  satisfy 
our  ego  but  also  escalate  the  arms  con- 
flict, I  think  we  have  to  take  a  look  at 
that.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
what  we  are  doing  both  in  function  150 
and  in  function  500. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  and  also  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  in  helping 
us  to  understand  the  needs  in  the  area 
of  world  food  and  hunger.  Some  of  the 
food  crisis  we  have  had  over  the  last 
several  years  have  given  us  the  vision, 
an  eagle-eye  vision  of  world  hunger. 

I  would  now  like  to  focus  on  energy.  I 
think  this  is  a  priority  part  of  our  budget 
that  gets  overlooked,  not  just  in  throwing 
dollars  at  someone's  new  energy-  alterna- 
tive, but  to  focus  those  dollars  so  that 
we  have  your  energy  independence  in 
this  Nation  and  our  energy  needs. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr 
Ottinceri  on  energy. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Edgar  >  for 
yielding  and  would  like  to  express  my 
congratulations  to  him  for  taking  this 
time  and  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
talk  about  some  of  the  challenges  of  this 
country  for  the  future  and  some  of  the 
misplaced  priorities  within  the  various 
categories  of  the  budget. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  hear  my 
colleagues  speak  on  the  problems  of  de- 
fense and  the  mi-splaced  priorities  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  with  all  of  which  I 
strongly  agree,  but  not  have  them  men- 
tion our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30 
minutes  additionally  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  there  is  no  question  in  my 
m'nd.  regardless  of  what  kind  of  weap- 
ons systems  or  military  personnel  that 
we  have,  our  dependence  for  half  of  our 
energy  resources  on  imported  oil  is  the 
most  critical  national  security  problem 
that  we  have.  We  could  not  fight  a  war 
today  with  which  the  OPEC  countries 
did  not  concur.  If  we  had  another  em- 
bargo, we  could  not  run  our  society,  to 
say  nothing  of  running  our  military 
equipment. 

Incredibly,  the  budget  before  us  at  the 
present  time  does  not  seriously  address 
the  energy  dependence  problem  which 
underlies  our  entire  inflation — in  fact  it 
cuts  $1.6  billion  from  the  energy  budget 
and  eliminates  funding  for  our  oil  safety 
net.  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

The  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
spend  $90  billion  for  imported  oil  this 
year  underlies  the  tremendous  inflation 
we  have  experienced  in  every  sector  of 
our  society  and  is  behind  the  erosion 
of  the  dollar  in  international  markets, 
which  in  turn  translates  itself  into 
inflation  The  budget  should  call  for  a 
tremendous  investment  in  energy  inde- 
pendence if  we  are  to  have  a  chance  for 
a  secure,  prosperous  economic  future. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
are  things  that  can  be  done  and  are  not 
being  addressed  meaningfully  within  our 
energy  budget.  The  one  thing  that  can 
be  done  quickly  is  conservation,  yet  that 
gets  primarily  lip  service  in  the  budget. 

We  have  got  to  take  a  look  at  where 
our  oil  is  actually  being  used.  Half  of 
our  oil  is  being  used  in  the  transportation 
sector,  about  20  percent  in  buildings, 
n'-out  20  percent  in  the  industrial  area. 
Onlv  9  percent  of  our  oil  is  used  for  gen- 
erating electricity,  yet  the  largest  item 
in  our  energy  budget  is  still  promotion  of 
nuclear  energy.  Nuclear  power  is  just 
used  for  electricity,  and  that  again  ac- 
counts for  only  9  percent  of  our  oil  use, 
vet  that  predominates  our  energy  effort 
wh'le   we    are   doing    virtually   nothing 
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about  the  energy  areas  which  account 
for  91  percent  of  our  oil  use. 

To  address  the  real  problems  of  our  oil 
use,  our  No,  1  priority  should  be  reducing 
our  oil  used  In  vehicles.  We  are  trying 
to  push  through  legislation  that  would 
encourage  the  turnover  of  our  automo- 
bile fleet.  Very  few  people  know  that  if 
we  just  increased  the  miles  per  gallon 
of  our  automobile  fleet  by  10  miles  per 
gallon,  we  would  cut  our  imported  oil 
dependence  in  half — 4  milhon  barrels  of 
oil  per  day. 

n  1430 

We  have  been  trying  to  push  a  pro- 
gram that  would  give  an  incentive  for 
people  to  turn  in  their  existing  cars  for 
American  cars  that  get  10  miles  or  better 
per  gallon,  and  that  would  have  the  most 
enormous  effect  not  only  on  getting  us 
off  imported  oil,  but  also  reviving  our 
American  automobile  industry. 

Next,  buildings  which  account  for  20 
percent  of  our  oil  use.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  get  some  program  whereby  we 
could  lend  the  people  the  money  to  in- 
sulate and  install  solar  in  their  build- 
ings. It  could  be  returned  at  no  cost  to 
the  Government  out  of  the  savings  that 
people  achieve  from  resulting  fuel  bill 
savings.  It  is  not  being  done  today.  We 
have  a  tax  credit  program  which  does 
not  reach  the  people  because  they  can- 
not get  the  money  up  front. 

Industrial  conservation  should  be  our 
next  priority,  where  we  use  20  percent 
of  our  aid.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
real  incentives  for  industry  to  become 
more  efficient  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
come more  productive.  It  is  not  t)eing 
done. 

The  whole  field  of  renewable  energy 
resources  has  fantastic  potential.  It  is 
receiving  a  miniscule  portion  of  our 
budget,  I  recently  took  my  subcommittee 
to  Brazil.  The  Brazilians  are  going  to 
be  off  gasoline  altogether  for  their  cars 
by  1990,  substituting  alcohol  fuels  for 
gasoline.  They  are  planting  thousands 
of  acres  of  sugar  cane  and  building  dis- 
tilleries to  accomplish  this  and  already 
have  their  entire  automobile  fleet  on  20 
percent  gasohol.  We  have  done  nothing. 

Again  here  we  have  a  misplaced  pri- 
ority. The  preponderance  of  our  energy 
budget  is  going  to  nuclear  development 
that  has  marginal  imptict  on  our  oil 
import  dependence,  and  no  comparable 
effort  is  going  to  the  conservation  and 
the  renewable  energy  resources  that 
could  really  solve  our  problem. 

Mr.  EDGAR,  The  gentleman  reminds 
us  of  what  the  book  "Energy  Futures"  by 
Dan  Yergin,  says  about  energy.  It  states 
that  the  first  bottom  line  is  that  the  only 
short-term  energy  alternative  we  have  is 
conservation.  Second,  it  reminds  us  that 
the  long  term  energy  pie  is  going  to  be 
made  up  of  a  variety  of  energy  sources 
and  more  importantly  those  sources  are 
going  to  be  renewable  energy  sources  like 
solar  and  others,  and  it  is  important  for 
us  to  move  toward  those  renewable 
sources, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  wish  to  insert  for  the 
Record  a  briefing  paper  on  "Energy  and 
the  Northeast- Midwest  Region "  pre- 
pared by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Insti- 


tute for  a  Conference  on  Regional  Pri- 
orities, called  "Issues  for  the  Eighties," 
recently  held  here  in  Washington: 
Enebct  and  the  Northeast-Midwest  Region 
(Prepared  by  the  Northeast-Midwest 
Institute) 
The    Northeast-Midwest     region's     energy 
consumption    is    more    highly    concentrated 
in   the  residential    and   commercial    sectors. 
In  addition,  the  region  faces  high  per-unit 
costs  of  energy.  The  following  chart  shows 
basic  energy  consumption  patterns   for   the 
three   regions   of   the   nation    bv   sector    for 
1977. 

SHARE  Of  NATIONS  ENERGY   CONSUMPTION  BY   REGION. 
1977 

|ln  percent) 


Reil-      Com-         In-     Trani- 

dfn-       mer-       dus-       porta- 
tial  cial         trial  lion 


Norttieast-Midwest 56.0 

South 24.3 

West 19.6 

United  States 100.0 


52.0 

35.9 

38.2 

25.3 

47.4 

35.3 

22.7 

16,7 

26.4 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

The   18  states  of  the  Northeast-Midwest 

region  contain  nearly  47  ijercent  of  the  na- 
tion's population,  but  consume  5€  percent 
of  the  nation's  residential  energy  and  52 
percent  of  the  commercial  energy. 

RESIDENTIAI.    SECTOR 

The  Northeast-Midwest  region  has  a  com- 
bination of  longer  winters,  colder  tempera- 
tures, concentrated  population,  and  older 
housing  stock.  Of  the  estimated  16  million 
households  heating  with  fuel  oil  nationwide, 
12  mUUon  are  In  this  region,  compared  with 
one  million  in  the  'West  and  three  million 
in  the  South.  Average  residential  energy 
costs  for  the  Midwest  are  from  20  to  50  per- 
cent higher  than  In  the  South  and  West. 
In  the  Northeast,  residential  energy  costs  50 
to  100  percent  more  than  In  Southern  and 
Western  states. 

COMMERCIAL     SECTOR 

Proportionately  the  tecond  highest  sector 
of  energy  consumption  in  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region,  commercial  establishments 
face  the  same  factors  of  longer  winters. 
colder  temperatures,  and  older  building 
Steele. 

INDUSTRIAL     SECTOR 

The  Northeast -Mid  west  region's  average 
energy  costs  in  1977  for  the  manufacturing 
sector  also  were  higher  than  those  of  other 
regions: 

I  Per  trillion  Btu) 

Northeast-Midwest $2,901 

South 2,226 

West 2,497 

But  because  of  increased  conservation, 
lower  dependence  on  energy- Intensive  In- 
dustries, and  other  factors,  the  region's  In- 
dustrial sector  used  a  substantially  lower 
portion  of  the  nation's  "energy  budget"  than 
Its  proportion  of  jjopulatlon. 

TRANSPORTATION     SECTOR 

Becatise  of  the  concentration  of  popula- 
tion in  large  urban  centers  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  the  potential  for  reduction  in 
gasoline  usage  through  mass  transportation 
and  public  transit  is  greater  in  this  region 
than  elsewhere  Mass  transit  also  can  help 
revitalize  distressed  urban  areas. 

AGRICULTURAL  SECTOR 

The  region's  sigrlcultural  areas  produce 
vast  amounts  of  the  resources  readily  avail- 
able for  blomass  production:  53  percent  of 
the  nation's  agricultural  residues,  61  percent 
of  the  grains,  27  percent  of  the  wood,  43 
percent  of  food  wastes,  and  26  percent  of 
the  sugars.   In  addition,  62  percent  of  the 


nation's  municipal  wastes  are  produced  in 
the  region.  Yet  these  areas  face  a  variety  of 
problems,  including  the  loss  of  prliXM  ag- 
ricultural land,  rapidly  increasing  costs  for 
pesticides,  herbicides,  fertilizers,  and  fuels, 
as  well  as  problems  associated  with  increased 
reliance  on  wood  and  wood  products  for  fuel 
The  region's  rural  areas  stand  to  benefit  from 
solar  technologies  which  would  help  mak« 
them  more  self-sufficient. 

SUMMARY 

Qlven  the  overall  slower  growth  rate  of 
employment  and  other  indicators  of  econom- 
ic distress  In  the  Northeast-Midwest  region, 
these  patterns  of  dependence  on  p>etroleum 
and  petroleum-based  products  contribute  to 
a  serious  and  growing  regional  Imbalance  In 
energy  expenditures 

ALTERNATTVFS 

Conservation  Is  the  nation's  best  alterna- 
tive source  of  energy  in  the  near-term.  Olven 
overall  high  residential  and  commercial  con- 
sumption of  energy  and  higher  energy  prices, 
conservation  must  be  accorded  high  priority 
within  the  region   In  addition,  conservation: 

Is  relatively  labor  Intensive  and  may  create 
substantial  employment  opportunities  for 
semiskilled  workers: 

Probably  Is  the  cheapest,  safest.,  most  pro- 
ductive energ>'  alternative  available  In  large 
amounts,  and  Is  technically  proven  and  en- 
vironmentally sound: 

Could  save  the  federal  government  billions 
of  dollars  in  low-Income  energy  assistance: 
and 

Has  the  potential  of  saving  30  to  40  per- 
cent of  total  U.S  energy  consumption  (the 
current  level  of  oU  imports) 

Solar  and  other  renewable  resources,  par- 
ticularly on  the  small  scale,  have  substantial 
potential  for  lncrea.<.!ng  energy  production  In 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  In  addition, 
these  technologies: 

Stimulate  small  business,  innovation,  and 
employment: 

Are  largely  proven  and  existing  technolo- 
gies which  tend  to  be  environmentally  sound 
and  commercially  feasible;  and 

Could  provide  20  percent  of  the  nation's 
energy  needs  by  the  year  2000 

ISSUES    FOR    DISCUSSION 

Although  there  are  similar  Issues  facing 
the  region,  there  also  are  intra-reglonal  dif- 
ferences, such  as  the  higher  reliance  on  nat- 
ural gas  in  the  Midwest  as  opposed  to  greater 
reliance  on  fuel  oil  in  New  England 

What  Issues  can  best  be  addressed  from  a 
regional  perspective? 

What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  reduc- 
ing regional  dependence  on  petroleum  and 
petroleum -based  products  in  the  short  run 
and  long  run? 

How  can  the  energy  production  potential 
of  the  region  best  be  realized? 

Utilities  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  region 
have  led  the  nation  in  conversion  to  nuclear 
power  during  the  1970s  At  least  40  of  the 
nation's  operating  nuclear  power  plants  are 
In  the  region,  witn  37  more  under  construc- 
tion. In  addition,  one  of  the  nation's  four 
storage  sites  for  high-level  nuclear  defense 
wastes  is  located  at  West  Valley.  New  York. 
The  most  serious  accident  in  the  history  of 
the  nation's  nuclear  power  industry  occurred 
March  28,  1979,  in  Pennsylvania  A  chain  of 
what  was  thought  to  be  highly  improbable 
events  involving  both  mechanical  failure  and 
human  error  led  to  a  release  of  radioactive 
material,  evacuation  of  preschool  children, 
and  pregnant  women  within  five  miles  of  the 
plants,  and  serious  damage  to  the  bllUon- 
doUar  facility.  How  can  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region,  with  its  heavy  dependence  on 
nuclear  power  for  electricity.  Insure  that  ac- 
ceptable safety,  siting,  and  disposal  stand 
ards  are  enforced? 

I  would  like  to  step  back  for  a  moment 
to  the  issue  of  international  affairs.  One 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  our  coun- 
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try  who  focuses  on  this  issue  is  here  and  a  med  at  helping  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  Uganda  because  we  are  not  providing 
has  a  word  to  say  about  settmg  the  Programs  which  are  essential  to  helping  here  in  the  Congress  the  basic  appropria- 
eagle-eye  view  priority  in  the  area  of  in-     needy  tseoole  imnrovp  thpir  apifnrp  anH     tinnt:  tA>  Hr>  tho  ir>K 
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There    is    widespread    opposition    to    big      And  the  hard  truth  Is  that  there  are  no  easy      ness  and  equltv  depend  upon  the  rapid  corn- 
spending  on  water  projects  from  such  diverse      or  simple  answers  to  any  of  these  problems,      pletion   of   this   energy    doHcv    without   fur- 
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try  who  fcx;uses  on  this  Issue  is  here  and 
has  a  word  to  say  about  setting  the 
eagle-eye  view  priority  in  the  area  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   Washington    >  Mr.   Bonker  i  . 

Mr.  BONKER.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
and  commend  liim  and  the  others  who 
have  made  available  this  time  so  that  we 
can  express  our  own  concerns  and  views 
on  the  budget  that  is  being  presented  to 
this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  strength  of  our  will 
and  influence  in  world  affairs  depends  in 
part  on  our  ability  to  contribute  to  those 
countries  that  are  attempt'Jig  to  develop 
their  own  economic  and  social  institu- 
tions. 

The  international  affairs  function  150 
of  the  budget  encompasses  a  diverse  set 
of  military  and  economic  programs  on 
which  vital  U.S.  interests  depend.  Since 
total  U.S.  foreign  aid  programs  amount 
to  little  over  1  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget,  major  cuts  in  these  programs  are 
unlikely  to  have  an  appreciable  impact 
in  reducing  the  Federal  budget.  At  the 
same  time  these  cuts  threaten  American 
jobs.  American  exports.  American  bal- 
ance of  trade.  American  security,  and 
American  commitments  to  developing 
countries. 

In  the  crucial  area  of  budget  outlays, 
the  President's  request  for  fiscal  year 
1981  already  would  result  in  a  $1  billion 
reduction.  On  top  of  this,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  recommendation 
would  further  reduce  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1981  by  $500  million  below  the  Pres- 
ident's request.  If  this  further  reduction 
is  approved,  it  is  not  just  the  develop- 
ment and  humanitarian  programs  which 
are  affected  but  it  is  our  whole  range  of 
strategic  interests  that  are  inherent  in 
our  entire  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  al."^  look  at 
something  like  the  Eximbank  which  is 
aimed  at  promoting  exports  in  the  world 
markets.  Interestingly,  the  protests  I  am 
receiving  to  these  budget  cuts  are  not 
coming  necessarily  from  the  range  of  so- 
cial interest  and  public  agencies,  but 
they  are  coming  from  some  of  the  pri- 
vate interests. 

Boeing  Co..  for  instance,  is  very  con- 
cerned about  any  reductions  in  our  con- 
tribution to  the  Export-Import  Bank.  If 
they  are  going  to  compete  effectively  on 
the  world  market  in  the  airplane  busi- 
ness they  have  to  extend  credit,  a  credit 
that  can  only  be  available  through  the 
Eximbank.  Right  now.  Air  Bus  is  pro- 
viding competition  because  they  allow 
attractive  interest  rates.  If  we  are  going 
to  undercut  our  contributions  to  Exim- 
bank. then  we  are  undercutting  a  very 
important  segment  of  the  business  com- 
munity, thereby  reducing  our  balance  of 
trade  position  in  the  world. 

According  to  figures  supplied  to  me  63 
percent  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  outlays  in 
function  150  results  from  legislation  al- 
ready enacted  and  in  any  solemn  inter- 
national commitments  which  already 
have  been  made.  Only  4  percent  of  what 

'^n  TT  J'"  '"^"^^  ^^°^  "^*  outlays  from 
an    U.S.    development    assistance    com- 

^nmiif'"'^-.^  ^  ^"^^  °^  Congress  basic 
commitment  to  new  directions  in  1973 
mon   of   our   developing   programs   are 


a  med  at  helping  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Programs  which  are  essential  to  helping 
needy  people  improve  their  welfare  and 
nutrition,  health,  food  production.  All 
of  these  th  ngs  will  be  severely  damaged 
if  they  are  prematurely  cut  off.  The 
message  we  will  be  sending  to  poor  coun- 
tries is  that  they  should  simply  not  count 
on  the  United  States  to  see  a  program 
through  once  it  has  teen  initiated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  cannot  accept 
this  meat-ax  approach  to  the  budget,  at 
least  as  it  relates  to  our  commitment  on 
the  international  scene.  We  are  going  to 
lose  jobs,  we  are  going  to  put  our  bal- 
ance of  trade  position  into  a  deficit,  we 
are  going  to  lose  export  potential,  we  are 
going  to  not  fulfill  our  basic  commit- 
ments to  Third  World  countries. 

Much  of  what  the  United  States  con- 
tributes in  so-called  foreign  aid  is  used 
to  purchase  American  goods  and  services. 
In  fact,  over  75  percent  of  U.S.  bilateral 
aid  is  spend  here  at  home.  For  every  dol- 
lar we  contribute  to  development  banks, 
at  least  $2.50  comes  back  to  purchase  U.S. 
^oods  and  services. 

The  same  is  true  for  U.S.  contributions 
to  the  U.N.  development  program  where 
we  get  a  return  of  over  112  percent  on 
our  investment. 

A  recent  poll  showed  that  almost  80 
percent  of  Americans  favor  either  keep- 
ing U.S.  programs  to  alleviate  world 
hunger  at  the  present  level  or  at  an  In- 
crease level.  Furthermore,  our  bas^c 
commitment  to  Cambodia  and  other 
countries  through  disaster  relief  is  now 
in  peril  because  there  is  no  money  in  that 
particular  fund. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  East-West 
confrontations  today  have  shifted  to 
Third  World  continents.  It  Is  in  South- 
east Asia,  it  is  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  it 
is  in  Africa  where  we  are  in  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  to  win  favor  and 
influence  with  Third  World  leaders. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  compete  effec- 
tively with  the  Soviet  Union  if  we  cut 
back  these  basic  aid  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  personally 
familiar  with  programs  to  various  coun- 
tries in  Africa.  In  Sudan,  we  have  a 
country  that  strongly  supports  the 
United  States,  even  to  the  point  of  en- 
dorsing the  Middle  East  peace  accords. 
It  does  so  much  to  its  own  peril  because 
the  Saudi  Arabian  Government  cut  off 
$300  million  in  financial  support  to 
Sudan  because  that  country  chose  to 
support  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  it  comes  to  pro- 
viding some  kind  of  basic  assistance  to 
Sudan,  we  come  up  short. 

If  one  looks  further  to  the  South  we 
see  the  countrj'  of  Uganda  and  how  ab- 
horred we  were  over  the  regime  of  Idi 
Amin  and  the  atrocities  that  took  place 
in  that  country.  However,  we  sat  here 
idly,  without  any  kind  of  help  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  that  regime.  Now,  that 
Idi  Amin  has  been  removed  from  the 
scene,  there  is  a  new  government  In  place 
that  is  moderate,  that  is  pro-West  and 
badly  needs  U.S.  support. 

But  where  are  we?  We  are  not  even 
appointing  a  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Uganda.  While  they  need  the  basic  ne- 
cessities to  survive  in  trying  to  bu'.ld  that 
country,  we  are  not  there  to  support 


Uganda  because  we  are  not  providing 
here  in  the  Congress  the  basic  appropria- 
tions to  do  the  job. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  balanced 
budget  may  be  desirable  during  diCBcult 
economic  times.  That  is  a  political  and 
economic  imperative  and  one  that  I  can 
truly  appreciate.  But  this  budget  is  not 
a  visionary  budget,  it  is  not  a  progressive 
budget.  It  is  a  budget  that  will  reduce 
our  involvement  in  a  complex  and  vola- 
tile world.  It  is  a  budget  that  will  reduce 
our  commitments  to  basic  humanitarian 
concerns  in  helping  these  developing 
countries.  It  is  a  budget  that  will  reduce 
our  strategic  and  political  Influence  in 
world  affairs. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  leadership  in 
international  affairs,  helping  us  to  set 
some  priorities. 

We  have  a  number  of  other  speakers 
and  a  very  short  period  of  time.  We  want 
to  address  some  of  the  other  priority 
issues. 

The  next  issue,  function  300.  talks 
about  natural  resources.  In  the  early 
I>art  of  this  year  I  led  the  fight  to  focus 
on  a  water  policy  based  on  merit.  We  saw 
within  that  discussion  that  there  were 
wasteful  water  projects  that  could  be 
ehminated.  thereby  saving  money  and 
focusing  that  money  on  very  needed 
resources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  w  sh  to  insert  in  the 
Record  three  documents  relating  to  my 
efforts  to  focus  attention  on  wasteful 
water  projects : 

HotrsE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  concerned  that 
In  your  effort  to  examine  potential  areas  for 
budget  cutting,  you  are  neglecting  the 
dramatic  savings  which  are  possible  by 
cutting  water  projects.  In  reviewing  the 
budget  cuts  proposed  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment In  response  to  your  directive,  I  was 
shocked  that  out  of  a  departmental  cut  of 
$292  million,  only  $5  million  was  prc^sosed 
to  be  cut  from  water  projects  of  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  (Bureau  of 
Reclamation).  Some  of  these  projects  are 
very  questionable  from  an  economic  stand- 
point and  some  contribute  to  the  salinity 
problem  in  the  Lower  Colorado  that  con- 
cerns Mexico.  Over  $200  million  is  budgeted 
for  the  Central  Arizona  (CAP)  and  Central 
Arizona  Projects  (CUP)  which  your  own 
review  found  highly  questionable.  Cuts  could 
and  should  be  made  here,  and  &8  a  supporter 
of  your  water  policy,  I  am  disappointed  that 
Secretary  Andrus  could  not  find  more  than 
slmplv  $5  million  to  recommend  In  water 
project  cuts. 

The  Sunday.  March  8th,  Washington  Post 
noted  that  you  were  considering  Increasing 
waterway  fees  to  bring  In  more  revenues. 
You  have  my  support  for  this  effort:  how- 
ever, legislation  In  this  area  will  only  succeed 
IT  you  get  tough  and  cut  funding  for  big 
canal  projects  like  the  Tennessee-Tomblgbee 
Waterway  and  Red  River  Waterway.  I  find 
It  Incredible  that  over  $300  million  Is  budg- 
eted for  these  two  projects  alone  Projects 
like  these  should  proceed  only  If  their  cost 
Is  paid  by  user  fees  and  this  Is  precisely  what 
you  noted  In  your  comments  on  them  In 
April,  1977.  If  you  allow  these  dubious  canals 
to  proceed  with  your  support,  there  Is  little 
hope  of  getting  Congress  to  Increase  water- 
way user  fees. 
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There  Is  widespread  opposition  to  big 
spending  on  water  projects  from  such  diverse 
groups  as  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
Oommon  Cause,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 
conservation  groups,  etc.  This  opposition  can 
help  to  counter  the  push  from  project  pro- 
ponents If  you  are  willing  to  provide  the 
leadership. 

Cordially. 

Bob  Edgar. 

P.S. — I  hope  I  can  help  you  focus  on  really 
bad  water  projects! 

The   White   House. 
Washington.  DC.  February  26.  19S0. 
Hon.   Robert    W.    Edgar. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Bob;  Thank  you  for  your  efforts  to 
move  the  House  toward  the  development  of  a 
water  resources  policy  during  consideration 
of  H.R.  4788.  Your  fight  to  institute  the  au- 
thorization of  projects  on  the  basis  of  merit 
has  been  a  service  to  the  American  public. 

I  will  continue  to  work  with  you  and  your 
colleagues  toward  the  goal  of  a  romprehen- 
slve  and  sound  water  policy. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy    Carter 
P.S.  Bob,  I'm  glad  we're  In  this  together. 
Your  good  work  will  pay  off. 

(From  the  Congressional  Record,  Feb.   11, 

1980] 

Presidential  Intention  Regarding  the  Water 

Projects   Bill 

Mr  Edgar.  Mr  Speaker,  on  February  7.  the 
President  gave  a  speech  before  the  Con- 
sumer Federation  of  America  in  which  he  ad- 
dressed a  number  of  complex  issues  and  con- 
flicts facing  Americans  Of  particular  interest 
to  me  were  his  remarks  on  the  water  projects 
bill  which  the  House  recently  passed.  Presi- 
dent Carter  discussed  the  water  projects  plan 
that  he  has  submitted  to  Congress  and  stated 
that: 

"The  House  bill  Ls  part  of  no  rational  plan. 
Some  $2.5  billion,  more  than  half  the  total 
amount  authorized  by  this  bill,  would  be  al- 
most pure  waste." 

The  President  concluded: 

"I  do  not  Intend  to  allow  that  bill  to  be- 
come law." 

The  entire  speech  follows: 
Remarks  or  the  President  to  the  Annual 

CONrERENCE   OF  THE   CONSUMER  FEDERATION 

OF   America 

The  President:  Someone  told  me  earlier 
that  you  were  going  to  have  roses,  so  I  feel 
at  home.  (Laughter.)  Distinguished  con- 
sumer leaders  of  our  greater  country,  once 
again.  I  am  pleased  to  meet  with  you.  This 
federation  has  a  proud  history — as  a  voice  for 
consumers  and  also  as  an  Incubator  of  great 
Ideas.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  concept  for  a 
co-op  bank  originated  right  here  with  you. 
and  now  as  you  know,  the  co-op  bank  Is 
about  ready  to  open  for  business.  That  is  Just 
the  most  recent  of  many  examples  of  what 
you  have  achieved  In  practical  terms.  From 
the  very  beginning,  you  have  fought  for  the 
common  good  of  the  American  people  And 
within  our  system  of  government,  that  Is  also 
the  responsibility  of  the  President,  who  alone 
has  as  his  constituency  all  the  people  of  our 
country  and  also,  who  alone  must  assess  the 
complex  issues  and  the  conflicts  that  exist  In 
the  resolution  of  differences,  both  on  the  na- 
tional scene  and  in  the  international  world 

I  take  that  responsibility  very  seriously, 
and  especially  now.  Mutual  trust  among 
Americans  based  on  fairness  and  equity  is 
never  more  needed  than  In  a  time  of  crisis 
when  national  solidarity  Is  so  Important.  As 
you  know,  we  are  faced  now  with  extremely 
difficult  and  complex  problems  both  here 
and  around  the  world  Our  domestic  and  our 
foreign  concerns  are  more  closely  Interrelat- 
ed now.  perhaps  than  ever  before  In  history. 


And  the  hard  truth  is  that  there  are  no  easy 
or  simple  answers  to  any  of  these  problems. 
or  any  of  these  questions,  but  as  you  well 
know,  there  are  answers. 

The  Soviet  military  aggression  in  Afghani- 
stan is  a  serious  threat  to  peace,  and  has 
drawn  the  condemnation  of  the  entire  world. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
derstands the  depth  of  universal  concern 
and  universal  outrage. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  speech.  I  de- 
scribed the  consequences  of  a  threat  to  our 
own  vital  Interests  in  the  Persian  Gtilf  re- 
gion. As  long  as  Soviet  Invading  forces  are 
in  Afghanistan,  we  will  continue  our  own 
forceful  actions  Normal  commerce  has  been 
Interrupted,  there  will  be  no  high-technol- 
ogy equipment  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
will  not  issue  permits  to  Soviet  fisherman  in 
U.S.  waters,  and  neither  the  American  peo- 
ple, nor  I.  will  support  the  sending  of  our 
athletes  to  the  Olympic  games  in  Moscow 
as  long  as  the  Invading  forces  stay  In 
Afghanistan. 

Americans  want  peace  And  when  we  act 
calmly,  firmly,  and  with  strength,  and  when 
we  describe  clearly  the  advantages  of  peace 
and  the  absence  of  aggression,  then  we  re- 
duce the  risk  of  war. 

The  holding  of  our  hostages  has  shocked 
and  outraged  every  American,  and  now  we 
are  doing  everything  through  private  diplo- 
macy, through  every  avenue,  to  protect 
America's  interest,  to  uphold  the  principles 
of  our  nation  and  to  secure  the  safety  and 
the  release  of  our  people  with  the  opportu- 
nity of  bringing  them  home  where  they  are 
loved  and  where  they  are  not  forgotten. 

In  Iran.  In  Asia  and  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  is  meeting  Its 
international  challenges  with  restraint  and 
with  resolve,  and  Americans  have  exhibited 
a  remarkable  degree  of  national  unity  and 
common   purpose. 

As  President.  I  need  your  help  and  I  need 
your  understanding,  and  I  need  your  sup- 
port We  must  defend  our  Interests  at  home 
as  well  as  abroad  Above  all.  that  means  cut- 
ting out  our  excessive  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  which  makes  our  nation  so  vulner- 
able now  and  in  the  future  There  are  only 
two  things  that  we  can  do  One  Is  to  con- 
serve energy,  and  the  other  one  is  to  pro- 
duce more  American  energy  These  two  are 
also  closely  interrelated,  one  with  another. 

We  must  face  facts.  We  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  a  painful  adjustment  to  rapidly 
increasing  woildwlde  energy  prices  We 
cannot  afford  to  mislead  ourselves  Subsidiz- 
ing oil  prices  to  keep  them  artificially  low 
can  only  harm  both  the  efforts  that  I  Just 
described,  conservation,  because  people  are 
Inclined  to  use  too  much  oil  when  the  price 
is  held  below  what  it  ought  to  be  and  It  ob- 
structs the  production  of  American  energy 
if  artificially  cheap  oil  is  available  In  prefer- 
ence to  solar  energy  or  other  competitive 
energies  which  give  iis  opportunities  for  the 
future. 

After  three  years  of  some  of  the  toughest 
legislative  battles  ever  seen  on  Capitol  Hill, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  enacting  a  compre- 
hensive energy  policy  for  our  country  that 
will  improve  the  way  we  conserve  energy  and 
preserve  and  Improve  the  way  that  we  pro- 
duce energy 

Congressional  leaders  have  acted  responsi- 
bly under  very  difficult  circumstances  In 
getting  this  program  through  the  House 
and  through  the  Senate  But  the  conference 
committees,  particularly  those  on  the 
Energy  Security  Corporation  and  Energy 
Mobilization  Board,  are  another  story.  We 
expected  them  to  act  last  year.  Now  It  Is 
February,  and  the  conferees  are  still  bogged 
down  In  bickering  and  delay.  Apparently 
they  do  not  share  the  sense  of  urgency  that 
Is  felt  by  the  American  people  on  this  cru- 
cial question  of  an  energy  policy.  Our  na- 
tional security,  the  quality  of  our  lives,  na- 
tional  unity,   common  understanding,   fair- 


ness and  equity  depend  upon  the  rapid  com- 
pletion of  this  energy  policy  without  fur- 
ther delay  in  the  Congress  And  then  we  will 
have  an  energy  program  thai  will  help  us  to 
cut  down  waste,  produce  American  coal, 
crude  oil.  natural  gas.  synthetics,  will  help 
us  to  shift  to  solar  and  other  replenlshable 
forms  of  energy  and  will  also  help  us  at  the 
same  time  to  protect  the  quality  of  our  en- 
vironment. 

We  must  never  forget  that  conservation  la 
the  cheapest  and  the  cleanest  source  of 
energy.  When  we  Insulate  a  home,  when  we 
ride  in  an  efficient  vehicle,  when  we  share  a 
ride  with  a  fellow  worker,  we  not  only  spend 
less  for  fuel,  we  also  breathe  cleaner  air.  and 
we  do  something  concrete  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  It  does  require  some  sacrifice, 
but  it  Is  £u:lually  a  better  way  to  live 

Throughout  the  world  these  days,  there 
are  and  must  be  In  the  future,  sacrlficea. 
But  In  our  country,  you  and  I.  must  see  that 
sacrifices  are  shared  again  with  equity,  and 
with  fairness  That  is  why  we  have  fought 
to  get  more  than  $10  billion  set  aside  in  the 
next  five  years  to  help  low-income  consum- 
ers pay  the  inevitably  Increasing  prices  of 
energy,  then  to  weatherize  their  homes  and 
now  have  a  chance  to  benefit  from  the  Im- 
proved ways  of  addressing  the  energy  prob- 
lem. That  is  why  I  will  be  fighting  for  the 
passage  of  a  standby  gasoline  rationing  plan 
to  be  Imposed  in  our  country  If  we  should 
have  a  severe  energy  shortage.  And  that  Is 
why  I  fought  so  hard  for  a  strong  windfall 
profits  tax.  so  that  oil  companies  can  share 
their  portion  of  these  burdens  Yesterday, 
the  windfall  profits  tax  conference  commit- 
tee made  good  progress,  after  a  long  delay 
and  I  am  convinced  that  very  soon  now  the 
Congress  will  act  favorably  upon  this  major 
proposal 

You  also  know  that  the  skyrocketing 
prices  of  energy,  everywhere  on  earth.  Is  tne 
biggest  cause  of  inflation  And  Inflation  con- 
tinues to  be  the  number  one  threat  to 
consumers. 

As  President,  I  must  tell  the  truth  about 
inflation.  The  Inflation  we  face  now  took  15 
years  to  build  up.  It  Is  a  worldwide  problem 
In  the  nations,  some  of  whom  are  our  close 
allies,  the  Inflation  rate  Is  now  above  100 
percent,  per  year  The  battle  to  reduce  Infla- 
tion will  be  long  and  hard  and  there  will  be 
no  easy  victories. 

Inflation  cannot  be  vanquished  without 
effort  and  sacrifice.  It  cannot  be  abolished 
by  decree  or  by  law  or  by  creating  a  gigantic 
new  federal  bureaucracy  There  are  no  sim- 
ple solutions,  no  magic  wands  that  we  can 
wave  and  expect   Infiatlon   to  go   away 

In  the  short  term,  our  most  urgent  task  Is 
to  prevent  the  OPEC  price  Increases  from 
being  embedded  permanently  in  the  wage- 
price  structure  of  our  nation's  economy  We 
also  share  a  deep  moral  obligation  and  com- 
mitment to  see  that  the  burdens  of  inflation 
do  not  fall  disproportionately  on  the  poor 
and  the  weak  and  the  inarticulate  Beyond 
that,  we  must  face  the  fundamental  causes 
of  Inflation.  This  means  more  savings,  more 
Investments,  more  basic  research,  more  com- 
petition, more  technological  innovation  to 
give  us  a  more  productive  America  It  also 
means  budget  restraint,  always  with  a  sensi- 
tivity to  human  needs  It  means  that  we 
cannot  do  everything  we  would  like  to  do  It 
means  hard  choices,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
leaders  must  be  ready  and  able  and  have  the 
courage  to  make  those  hard  choices. 

If  we  are  to  control  inflation,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  a  wanton  waste  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  The  water  projects  bill  which 
Just  passed  the  House  is  shot  through  with 
textbook  examples  of  that  wanton  waste  of 
American   taxpayers'   money. 

I'd  like  to  quote  for  you  from  what  a  greftt 
American  once  said: 

"The  days  of  'pork-barrel'  legislation  are 
over    Everv   dollar  of   our   expenditures  for 
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port  facilities,  for  Inland  waterways,  for 
flood  control,  for  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
and  arid  lands,  for  highways,  for  public 
buildings,  shall  be  expended  only  by  trained 


a  budget  that  places  greater  emphasis 
on  developing  more  arms  systems  and 
shipping  more  arms  around  the  world. 


whole  society,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  our  agncultiu-al  problems. 
I  would  caution  us  that  if  we  realh 
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.vou  get,  the  less  Government  help  you  ing  the  society  in  which  we  live.  Many  city,  and  Detroit  are  going  to  be  hurt  much 

are  going  to  get,  and  there  is  gcing  to  of  these  systems  have  been  put  in  place  "^ore  severely  by  the  loss  of  counter-cyclical 

come  a  point  in  time  where  you  are  so  80  years  ago,  and  we  are  now  finding  it  revenue  sharing  funds  and  their  shares'of  the 

big  that  you  do  not  get  Governmen'  helo  verv  diffirtilt  t,n  hnlH  thpm  triapthor  state?'  portion  of  general  sharing  funds  than 
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port  facilities,  for  Inland  waterways,  for 
flood  control,  for  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
and  arid  lands,  for  highways,  for  public 
buildings,  shall  be  expended  only  by  trained 
men  in  accordance  with  a  continuing  plan," 

The  author  of  that  statement  was  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  It  was  made  In  1920, 
when  he  made  an  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion as  a  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice 
President,  I  am  sure  he  was  bitterly  disap- 
pointed when  he  got  to  the  White  House 
and  began  to  deal  with  the  American  Con- 
gress, because  here  we  are  60  years  later, 
and  the  pork-barrel  express  Is  stUl  rolling 
along  Unless  we  derail  It,  It  wUl  roll  right 
over  our  budget  and  It  will  flatten  our  anti- 
inflation  efforts. 

I  have  been  flghting  this  battle  with  the 
help  of  many  of  you  for  three  years.  I  have 
vetoed  a  similar  bill  already.  I  believe  In  a 
sound  water  projects  program,  and  I  have 
submitted  such  a  program  to  Congress  It 
would  spend  precious  tax  dollars.  In  FDR's 
words.  "In  accordance  with  a  continuing 
plan",  but  the  House  bill  is  part  of  no  ra- 
tional plan.  Some  $2  5  billion,  more  than  half 
the  total  amount  authorized  by  this  bUl, 
would  be  almost  pure  waste  •   •   •. 


I  think  that  fight  that  took  part  in 
early  February  was  symbolic  of  the  fight 
that  we  are  taking  now.  Let  us  take 
limited  dollars,  limited  Federal  funds  and 
use  them  as  wisely  as  we  can  in  national 
defense,  in  international  affairs,  in  gen- 
eral science,  in  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources and  other  particular  categories. 
n  1440 
Let  us  focus,  let  us  target,  let  us  get 
the  funds  into  those  areas  of  growth  that 
need  them  I  would  like  us  now  to  focus 
on  the  issue  of  agriculture,  and  knowing 
that  we  have  a  limited  amount  of  time 
to  talk  a  little  bit  about  agriculture,  let 
me  close  off  this  debate  by  saying,  let  us 
set  national  priorities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Nolan  ) .  who  wiU  speak  on  the  issue  of 
agriculture. 

The  world  i.';  spending  in  excess  of  $500 
billion  on  arms  in  each  year.  The  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  tells  us 
that  with  a  $10  biUion  investment  over  a 
10-year  period  we  can  for  all  practical 
purpo.ses  eradicate  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion from  the  face  of  the  earth.  So.  here 
we  sit  in  a  world  where  500  million  people 
suffer  seriously  from  hunsjer  and  malnu- 
trition, and  hundreds  of  millions  more 
go  to  bed  hungry  every  night,  and  we  are 
cutting  back  on  the  programs  to  aid  and 
help  them  at  a  time  when  those  programs 
have  been  given  importance  so  that  the 
programs  would  aid  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  and  the  neediest  of  the  needy. 

Mr.  NOLAN,  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Knowing 
that  we  only  have  5  to  10  minutes  left 
and  numerous  discussions  to  go.  I  will  be 
brief. 

Let  me  say  about  agriculture  as  it  re- 
lates to  the  budget,  we  live  in  a  des- 
perately hungry  world,  and  that  in  my 
judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of  many 
people  who  have  studied  the  subject  of 
hunger,  it  represents  the  greatest  threat 
to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world 
that  exists  anywhere  m  the  world  It  is 
far  greater  than  threats  facing  us  now  in 

,:.'^£?^^'^'^^^^"-  °^  o'^h^r  parts  of  the 
world.  Given  that  fact  to  consider,  it  is 
tragic  that  we  find  ourselves  faced  with 


a  budget  that  places  greater  emphasis 
on  developing  more  arms  systems  and 
shipping  more  arms  around  the  world, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  cutting 
back  on  our  own  domestic  food  and  agri- 
culture, child  nutrition,  education  pro- 
grams, a,s  well  as  cutting  back  on  similar 
kinds  of  programs  for  aid  to  other  hun- 
gry and  desperate  people  around  the 
world. 

What  are  we  doing  cutting  back  on 
those  programs  while  at  the  same  time 
we  are  shipping  more  arms  around  the 
world,  more  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  peacetime  history  of  this  country? 
We  are  doing  the  same  thing  at  home. 
While  farmers  are  desperately  strug- 
gl  ng  to  improve  their  production  capac- 
ity, struggling  to  survive,  faced  with  40- 
percent  increase  in  production  cost  at 
the  same  time  income  has  declined  by 
25  percent,  and  they  are  simply  going 
out  of  business  and  being  replaced  by 
ever-increasingly  larger  scale  corporate 
entities:  energy  inefficient,  high  cost  pro- 
duction processes  that  are  inefficient  in 
terms  of  the  amount  of  energy  required 
for  a  unit  of  production  and  inefficient 
m  terms  of  the  amount  of  production. 
and  to  the  extent  we  allow  our  domestic 
agricultural  programs  to  continue  to  en- 
courage development  in  that  way.  we  di- 
minish our  ability  to  provide  food  and 
fiber  for  ourselves,  and  diminish  our 
ability  to  provide  food  and  fiber  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  one  final  thing. 
Let  me  say  that  it  is  time  we  come  to 
grips  with  the  myth  that  we  have  been 
living  with  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
myth  that  we  are  a  very,  very  generous 
Nation.  When  it  comes  down  to  spending 
money  overseas  to  aid  poor  people,  the 
fact  is  that  of  the  16  most  developed 
nations  in  the  world,  the  United  States 
ranks  12th  in  what  we  give  as  a  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  to  help 
hungry,  needy,  and  desperate  people 
around  the  world.  In  other  words,  there 
are  12  countries  in  the  developed  world 
which  do  a  better  job  than  we  do.  No- 
body does  a  better  job  of  shipping  arms 
around  the  world  than  we  do.  Nobody 
comes  close,  but  when  it  comes  to  hu- 
man development  we  rank  last. 

Until  we  develop  a  budget  that  ad- 
dresses those  kinds  of  priorities  this 
country  is  going  to  be  in  economic 
trouble,  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
this  world  is  going  to  be  seriously 
threatened,  and  hundreds  of  milhons  of 
people  will  suffer. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  indicate 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  Congress, 
after  January  of  next  year,  is  going  to 
miss  his  observations,  visions,  and  lead- 
ership in  these  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
who  is  also  a  spokesman  for  agricul- 
ture, Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  First  of  all. 
I  believe  that  it  probably  is  a  good  thing 
that  as  we  address  the  problems  of  our 
budget,  maybe  it  will  enable  us  to  look 
at  the  basic  problems  we  face  in  our 


whole  society,  and  particularly  in  regard 
to  our  agricultural  problems. 

I  would  caution  us  that  if  we  reall'y 
are  sincere  about  trying  to  balance  our 
•budget,  then  we  should  look  at  the 
budget  and  realize  that  a  balanced 
bucict  depends  upon  two  things.  It  de- 
pends upon  how  much  we  spend,  and  it 
depends  upon  how  much  we  take  in.  If 
we  are  going  to  restrict  ourselves  so 
severely  that  we  say  we  cannot  do  the 
things  which  need  to  be  done  for  any 
segment  of  our  society  that  is  in  trouble, 
help  that  segement  of  society  enough  so 
that  it  can  make  a  profit  and  pay  taxes.  I 
h'lpe  we  realize  the  result  may  be  that  is 
where  we  find  ourselves  today  with  re- 
gard to  agricultural  policy. 

My  area  faces  a  severe  economic 
problem.  It  would  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  spending  to  help  bring  us  out  of  our 
current  economic  difficulty,  but  we  are 
having  extreme  difficulty  in  trying  to 
get  any  direct  amount  of  help  to  us. 

So.  I  hope  we  will  look  at  the  areas 
where  that  is  faced.  I  am  here  to  tell 
the  Members  that  there  are  some  in 
agr  culture.  When  we  make  low  interest 
loans  to  wealthy  individuals  when  they 
do  not  need  the  money,  we  do  not  need 
to  spend  it.  There  are  several  other 
areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  support  him  verv  much. 
Mr.  EDGAR  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  we  have  demonstrated  in  a  num- 
ber of  areas  how  we  are  focused  on 
some  of  the  wrong  priorities  and  where 
we  can  find  waste  in  the  Federal  pro- 
grams. We  ought  to  cut  it  out.  But. 
there  are  some  valuable  programs  which 
we  must  focus  upon  which  are  going  to 
be  critical  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin>. 

Mr.  HARKTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  just  want  to  associate 
mvself  with  what  has  been  said  in  this 
dialog,  and  especially  what  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Bedell'  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan >   have 
.■^aid  about  agriculture.  I  too  want  to  talk 
just  for  a  couple  of  minutes  about  agri- 
culture, especially  within  the  context  of 
what  we  are  talking  about,  limited  re- 
.sources  and  a  balanced  budget.  It  seems 
we  have  got  to  open  up  this  dialog  on 
agriculture.  I  know  that  debates  on  agri- 
culture  take    place    in    the    Agriculture 
Committee  where  it  ought  to  be,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  agriculture  affects  all 
of  us  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  we 
ought  to  broaden  that  di.scus.sion  within 
the  context  of  the  budget  debate  and 
talk  about  where  we  are  goin,:?.  I  would 
point  out  something  that  is  pointed  out 
very  often  by  a  lot  of  people.  Our  farms 
are  dwindling.  In  1950  we  had  5.6  mil- 
lion farms.  Today,  we  have  2.7  million 
farms.  Six  percent  of  tho<:e  farms  ac- 
count for  53  percent  of  all  the  receipts, 
so  we  have  had  this  philosophy  in  the 
past  that  bigger  is  better.  "If  you  have 
got  a  problem  on  your  farm,  your  ma- 
chinery is  not  big  enough;  keep  getting 
bigger." 

Our  young  people  cannot  get  into 
agriculture.  The  average  age  of  farmers 
IS  50.  Basicallv.  we  need  a  graduated 
farm  program  which  says  that  the  larger 
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you  get,  the  less  Government  help  you 

are  going  to  get,  and  there  is  going  to 
come  a  point  in  time  where  you  are  so 
big  that  you  do  not  get  Government  help 
at  all. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  limited  re- 
sources, then  we  have  to  target  those 
funds  we  have  for  agriculture  to  help 
those  that  really  need  it. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  last  point, 
and  this  affects  everybody  in  this  coun- 
try. That  has  to  do  with  conservation. 
In  200  years  of  farming  in  this  country 
we  have  lost  over  one-third  of  our  top- 
soil.  Over  4  billion  tons  of  soil  a  year 
are  last.  When  I  came  to  this  body  in 
1976.  we  were  producing  5  billion  bushels 
of  corn  a  year.  We  are  now  producing 
7.5  billion  bushels  of  corn  a  year. 
n  1450 
For  every  bushel  of  com  that  we  pro- 
duce we  are  losing  about  2  bushels  of 
topsoil.  We  have  got  to  address  this 
problem,  and  we  have  got  to  do  it  in 
the  larger  context  of  our  budget  to  deter- 
mine how  we  are  going  to  get  the  funds 
that  are  needed  to  the  rural  areas  of 
this  country  to  stop  the  loss  of  that  top- 
soil  so  that  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children will  have  the  food  and  fiber, 
just  as  we  have  had  these  items  during 
our  lifetimes  in  this  country, 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr,  Edgar  i  for  tak- 
ing this  time,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  iMr,  Giaimo)  for 
yielding  us  this  time  and  affording  us 
this  opportunity  to  participate  in  this 
debate. 

Mr,  EDGAR.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr,  Harkini 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  focused  on 
agriculture,  on  international  affairs,  and 
on  national  defense.  I  would  like  for  a 
few  moments  to  focus  on  urban  policv. 
V/e  have  several  categories  of  the  budget 
relating  to  commerce,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  community  and  regional 
development,  and  while  they  have  both 
a  rural  and  an  urban  focus.  I  think  it 
IS  especially  important  for  us  to  recog- 
nize some  of  the  urban  needs  we  face 
as  we  move  into  the  1980's. 

Actions  that  we  take  in  this  budget 
will  determine  whether  or  not  we  defer 
maintenance,  repair,  upgrading,  and  re- 
habihtation  of  our  basic  public  trans- 
portation systems. 

Our  bridges,  our  roads,  and  other  fa- 
cilities, many  of  which  are  in  the  North- 
ern Tier  States,  in  the  Northeast,  and 
:n  the  Midwest  but  are  also  in  our  older 
cities  and  our  industrial  cities  through- 
out the  country,  and  are  greatly  deteri- 
orating over  time.  They  were  put  in  place 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  They  need 
basic  commitments  of  many,  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  order  to  renovate  and 
reconstruct  those  basic  infrastructures. 
My  fear,  particularly  as  a  specialist 
in  the  area  of  public  transit  and  eco- 
nomic development,  is  that  the  Federal 
Government,  while  making  some  con- 
structive progress  in  balancing  its 
budget,  may  in  fact  unbalance  the  pri- 
orities of  our  Nation,  unbalance  the 
urban  centers  in  many  areas,  and  fail  to 
meet  the  basic  commitments  of  rebuild- 


ing the  society  in  which  we  live.  Many 
of  these  systems  have  been  put  in  place 
80  years  ago,  and  we  are  now  finding  it 
very  difficult  to  hold  them  together, 

I  would  hope  that  as  we  move  into  the 
next  5  to  10  years  of  public  pohcy,  we 
would  not  fail  to  address  the  bridge 
problem,  the  road  problem,  the  water 
and  sewer  problem,  and  the  basic  pubhc 
transit  system  problem  in  our  Nation 
so  that  our  focus  can  be  on  modernizing 
or  rehabilitating,  and  on  rebuilding 
some  of  the  basic  infrastructures  of  our 
communities. 

It  is  going  to  cost  dollars.  We  should 
remember  that  our  Nation,  while  yoimg 
in  years,  only  200  years  or  more,  is  a 
nation  who.se  industrial  revolution  only 
began  in  the  last  60  to  70  years.  And  yet 
the  pressure  on  those  systems  that  were 
put  in  place  early  is  evident,  and  they 
are  a  mess. 

I  know  that  there  is  an  impact  in  this 
budget  on  people,  I  would  suggest  that 
people  who  use  the  basic  infrastructure 
of  our  society  will  have  a  greater  impact 
if  we  meet  the  basic  needs  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  reconstruction  of  some  of  these 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  memorandum  I  presented  to 
President  Carter  on  March  27   of  this 
year,   as   well   as   a   briefing   paper   on 
transportation  policy  prepared  for  the 
"Issues  for  the  Eightie.s  '  conference: 
Northeast -Midwest  Congression- 
al   CoALmoN.    U.S     House    of 
Representatives. 

March  27,  1980. 
Memorandttm 
To:    The  President. 

Prom  Robert  W.  Edgar.  Member  of  Congress. 
In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  213 
member  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition  I  have  maintained  an  intense  in- 
terest in  the  Impact  of  the  proposed  budget 
cuts  on  the  economies  of  the  states  repre- 
sented by  our  Coalition. 

While  being  supportive  of  the  Administra- 
tion's goal  to  begin  to  attack  Inflation  bv 
reducing  government  spending.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  proposed  program  cuts  will  result 
in  an  equal  and  shared  burden  among  the 
states  and  regions  of  the  nation.  To  appre- 
ciate the  vast  economic  differences  between 
regions,  consider  that: 

Of  the  nation's  16  8  million  population 
growth  during  the  1980's.  15  million  were 
added  in  the  South  or  West.  The  Northeast 
has  fewer  people  in  1980  than  It  did  In  1970, 
the  first  time  In  the  history  of  the  census 
that  an  entire  region  lost  population.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  34  million  people  left  the 
Northeast-Midwest  region  for  the  South  and 
West. 

Our  region  lost  830,000  factory  jobs  be- 
tween 1970-1979,  while  the  South  and  West 
gained  1,860,000, 

Income  grew  2-3  times  faster  In  the  South 
and  West  than  In  the  North. 

Taxes  at  the  state  and  local  level  In  many 
of  the  states  of  our  region  rose  2-4  times  the 
national  average,  as  a  result  of  the  loss  of 
taxpayers 

The  Northern  states  have  only  179,000  of 
the  nation's  1.4  million  uniformed  military 
personnel,  equal  to  13  percent  of  the  total 
The  state  of  California  has  more  troops  than 
our  entire  18  state  region. 

Northern  military  pay  was  only  $9.2  bil- 
lion in  1978,  compared  to  $32.5  billion  In  the 
South  and  West. 

Clearly,  older  distressed  areas  such  as 
Philadelphia  and  Chester  In  my  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  Newark.  Cleveland.  New  York 


City,  and  Detroit  are  going  to  be  hurt  much 

more  severely  by  the  loss  of  counter-cyclical 
revenue  sharing  funds  and  their  shares  of  the 
statep'  portion  of  general  sharing  funds  than 
economically  growing  areas  of  the  country. 

Rather  than  completely  eliminating  such 
programs,  I  believe  that  a  fairer  solution 
would  be  to  more  carefully  target  the  funds 
for  these  and  other  crucial  programs.  By  so 
doing,  cuts  In  these  programs  can  continue  to 
be  made  by  restricting  eligibility  to  only 
those  areas  In  most  need  of  this  type  of  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  President,  our  region  stands  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  achieve  a  desired  national  goal 
but  we  fear  that  we  are  being  asked  to  pay 
the  highest  price  at  a  time  when  our  shaken 
economies  can  least  afford — or  survive — that 
price.  It  Is  our  hope  that  you  and  yoiir  Ad- 
ministration will  recognize  the  varying  Im- 
pacts your  proposed  budget  cuts  will  have  on 
loc.ll.  state  and  regional  economies  nation- 
wide and  forgo  the  complete  termination  of 
key  programs  In  favor  of  more  carefully  and 
creatively  targeting  limited  funds  to  the  most 
distressed  communities  Our  Coalition  Is 
ready  and  willing  to  support  you  In  this 
effort. 

Transportation 
A  well-conceived  transportation  policy  for 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest  can  support  the 
redevelopment  of  the  region  and  increase 
energy  efficiency.  To  develop  such  a  policy. 
It  Is  necessary  to  take  Into  account  the 
unique  nature  of  transportation  structures 
and  services  within  the  region, 

1.  What  are  the  region's  mass  transporta- 
tion needs? 

Most  major  cities  In  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  have  heavily  utilized  mass  transit 
systems  already  !n  place  The  presence  of 
this  energy-efficient  form  of  transportation 
has  led  to  dense  development  patterns  whl:h 
further  Increase  energy  savings.  If  this  trend 
Is  to  continue,  however,  high  priority  must 
be  given  to  modernizing  and  Improving  the 
region's  mass  transportation  facilities  and 
rolling  stock.  Increased  attention  also  must 
be  given  to  the  construction  of  new  raU 
projects.  Cities  such  as  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
and  Detroit  need  mass  transit  systems  not 
only  to  provide  an  energy -efficient  mode  of 
transportation,  but  also  to  aid  In  the  re- 
vttallzatlon  of  intercity  areas. 

In  small  urban  and  rural  communities, 
continued  growth  In  rlde-sharlng  and  van- 
pooling  programs  Is  essential. 

2.  Should  additional  funds  be  authorized 
for  completion  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Project? 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Northeast  rail  corri- 
dor, which  stretches  between  Washington. 
New  York,  and  Boston.  Is  a  long-term  In- 
vestment for  the  entire  nation.  With  rising 
transportation  costs  and  shortages  of  fuel, 
successful  competition  of  thi.s  project  Is  es- 
sential for  the  economic  vitality  of  the  re- 
gion Transportation  Secretary  Nell  Gold- 
schmldt  has  said  that  "the  additional  federal 
Investment  of  time  and  money  In  the  North- 
east Corridor  Rail  System  would  enable  Am- 
trak  to  attract  enough  riders  so  that,  within 
five  years  after  the  completion  of  the  corri- 
dor. Its  annual  revenues  from  operations  over 
the  Washington-Boston  mainline  should 
cover  Its  annual  costs  for  that  ser%'lce" 

The  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Proj- 
ect also  has  the  potential  to  directly  bene- 
fit the  rest  of  the  nation  Serving  as  a  pilot 
project.  It  could  set  the  pace  for  much- 
needed  repairs  In  other  rail  corridors. 

3.  What  are  the  regions  rail-freight  needs' 
Efficient  and  reliable  railroad  freight  serv- 
ice Is  a  regional  imperative  The  movement  of 
vital  energy  supplies,  grains,  and  other  bulk 
commodities  can  best  be  accomplished  by 
rail.  But  In  recent  years,  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west region  has  been  plagued  by  such  dis- 
asters as  the  bankruptcy  of  the  Penn  Central. 
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Milwaukee,  and  Rock  Island  railroads.  Over- 
regulation  and  unprofitabUity  have  impaired 
the  railroad  system.  In  the  short  term,  fed- 
eral assistance  wlU  be  required  to  provide  a 


course  of  this  next  year — that  translates 
to  $50  billion. 

This  additional  cost  will  not  mean  a 
hnlnnrpH  hiirippt    Tnst.pa/I  nf  thp  Cfinerp'sS 


There  are  some  Members  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  some 
Members  who  would  have  Uked  to  have 
h.iri  the  ODDOrtunitv. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 
Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 


when  there  is  finally  a  possibility  that 
one  year  we  may  have  a  balanced  budget 
in  this  country,  those  people  who  believe 


profits  last  year,  we  might  have  more 
profits,  and  what  does  that  do  to  the 
poor  people? 
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Milwaukee,  and  Rock  Island  railroads.  Over- 
regulation  and  unprofitabillty  have  impaired 
tbe  railroad  system.  In  the  short  term,  fed- 
eral assistance  will  be  required  to  provide  a 
minimal  level  of  adequate  rail  service 
throughout  the  region.  The  long-term  picture 
for  regional  rail  services  may  be  brighter. 
Improvements  will  require  greater  system  ra- 
tionalization, as  well  as  building  upon  the  in- 
herent energy  advantages  of  railroads  over 
other  forms  of  surface  transportation.  In  ad- 
dition, a  regional  rail  renaissance  will  require 
greater  pricing  freedom  to  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  generate  sufficient  revenues  to  cover 
needed  capital  improvements. 

4.  What  effect  will  deregulation  of  the 
trucking  industry  have  on  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  region? 

Trucks  are  the  largest  carrier  of  freight 
within  the  region  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
the  next  decade.  The  New  England  Regional 
Commission,  for  example,  estimates  that  Con- 
Rail  provides  omy  15  percent  of  the  Inbound 
freight  and  5  percent  of  outbound  freight  In 
Its  New  England  territories.  Many  expect  In- 
creased trucking  deregulation  to  result  In  a 
broader  variety  of  truck  services  at  lower 
overall  costs.  B.t'  there  is  much  concern  that 
truck  services  to  rural  areas  and  certain  cities 
may  decline  where  such  ooeratlons  already 
are  only  marglnilly  profitable.  Increaalng 
the  amount  -it  payload  each  truck  can 
carry — by  raisin'^  the  truck  size  and  weights 
allowed  on  Interstate  highways  to  federally 
permlssable  levels — will  enhance  ooeratlonal 
efflclencles  and  lower  truckln?  costs.  But  this 
change  may  have  negative  effects  on  safety, 
the  environment,  and  railroad  revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  now  to  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Weiss)  to  comment  on  this 
subject,  and  then  we  are  going  to  focus 
on  some  of  the  general  revenue  sharing 
issues. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  In- 
form the  gentleman  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Edgar i  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Edg.ar)  for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  '  Mr  Gimmo  '  for  undertak- 
ing to  develop  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  faced  by 
the  city  of  New  York,  is  representative  of 
a  great  many  cities  across  this  country. 
Indeed  the  Conference  of  Mayors  in  the 
United  States  has  recently  said  that  over 
60  percent  of  our  cities  are  faced  with 
operating  deficits,  and  that  the  percent- 
age is  expected  to  rise  next  year.  We  are 
talking  not  only  about  New  York  and  a 
few  large  cities,  but  we  are  talking  about 
cities  generally  across  the  countrj'. 

The  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York's 
staff  has  analyzed  the  current  budget 
proposal  we  are  discussing.  According  to 
their  analysis,  it  will  have  a  negative  im- 
pact and  will  mean  a  loss  to  the  city  of 
New  York  alone  of  some  $321  million. 

If  we  are  talking  about  a  budget  that 
is  supposed  to  be  in  balance,  we  must  take 
into  consideration  the  economic  projec- 
tion of  unemployment  in  this  budget,  and 
if  we  do,  it  is  impossible  for  this  budget 
to  be  balanced. 

»  ,f?®  Congressional  Budget  OflRce  has 
told  us  that  for  every  1  percent  increase 
m  unemployment,  the  increased  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  $25  bil- 
lon. Conservatively,  the  unemployment 
levels  are  going  to  ri.«e  2  percent  over  the 


course  of  this  next  year — that  translates 
to  $50  billion. 

This  additional  cost  will  not  mean  a 
balanced  budget.  Instead  of  the  Congress 
taking  the  unemployment  figures  into 
consideration,  Congress  is  cutting  back 
on  the  very  programs  in  the  cities  that 
wiU  serve  as  a  safety  net  including  the 
countercyclical  programs,  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  the  CETA  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
are  not  looking  reality  in  the  face. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  urban 
centers  have  to  be  looked  at,  and  I  would 
hope,  as  we  move  into  the  next  5  years 
of  planning,  that  we  do  not  neglect  the 
basic  infrastructures  of  those  urban 
centers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Shannon),  who  will  talk  to 
us  about  tax  policy. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  is  going 
to  be  brief,  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  brief 
because  I  think  the  tax  policy  should  not 
be  discussed  at  this  time  in  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  when  we  are 
considering  how  we  are  going  to  balance 
the  budget  and  we  are  considering  how 
we  are  going  to  distribute  the  burdens  of 
balancing  the  budget  equitably,  we 
should  look  very  closely  at  what  we  do 
through  tax  laws  to  expand  public 
funds. 

It  is  not  an  easy  process  trying  to  cut 
the  budget.  It  is  not  an  easy  process 
trying  to  determine  who  is  going  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Government  spending.  But 
somehow,  when  we  begin  consideration 
of  this  subject  and  the  subject  of  Gov- 
ernment spending,  we  do  not  look  at 
what  we  do  on  taxes.  We  had  close  con- 
sideration last  year  when  we  considered 
tax  policies,  and  we  talked  a  little  bit 
about  the  foreign  tax  credit.  At  that  time 
we  had  an  overwhelming  mandate  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  change 
the  laws,  the  foreign  tax  credit  laws,  as 
they  affect  oil  companies  developing  oil 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

I  think  we  should  look  at  that  again 
this  year,  and  I  think  we  should  look  at 
the  whole  gamut  of  tax  expenditures  and 
see,  when  we  are  trying  to  balance  the 
budget,  whether  or  not  we  can  look  at 
those  expenditures  and  at  special  privi- 
lege groups,  since  so  many  were  affected 
so  quietly  with  very  little  notice,  and  see 
whether  or  not  we  can  share  that  burden 
of  balancing  the  budget  and  see  whether 
we  need  to  effect  new  tax  pohcies  at  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Shannon*   for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  we  are  all  trying  to  get  new  ap- 
proaches on  new  ways  to  look  at  things. 
Liberals,  conservatives,  and  moderates 
have  all  been  challenged  by  the  issue  of 
balancing  the  budget,  and  hopefully  this 
debate  has  helped  us  to  focus  on  bal- 
ancing the  priorities  within  that  budget. 


There  are  some  Members  who  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  some 
Members  who  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  the  opportunity. 

Our  attempt  here  today  is  simply  to 
say.  "Let  us  take  an  eagle  eye  view  to- 
ward the  1980's  and  the  1990's.  Let  us 
look  at  the  broader  picture  of  what  these 
issues  are  as  they  impact  on  senior  citi- 
zens, as  they  impact  on  our  youth,  as 
they  impact  on  people  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes, as  they  impact  on  older  cities 
ind  their  infrastructures,  and  as  they 
impact  on  the  society  in  which  we  live." 

It  is  our  hope  that  this  dialog  and 
discussion  will  be  expanded  over  the  next 
few  years,  and  that  as  we  move  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  we  shall  also  move  to 
balance  the  priorities  within  that  budget 
and  put  our  focus  on  the  real  needs. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  not  help  but 
notice,  when  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Weiss)  got  up  to  speak  about 
Mayor  Koch's  recent  pronouncements  on 
the  needs  of  New  York  City,  that  Mayor 
Koch  also  was  recognized  in  the  national 
media  for  comments  not  too  long  ago  re- 
lating to  the  ability  of  Congress  to  create 
and  develop  and  fund  massive  programs 
which  somehow  really  were  ending  up 
in  an  unworkable  state,  and  that  had 
he  been  back  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
knowing  what  he  knows  now  as  a  big 
city  Mayor,  he  might  have  just  done 
things  a  little  bit  differently. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania   iMr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  was 
basically  my  comment,  and  I  felt  it  was 
relative  to  the  discussion. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER »  for  his  comment  and  for  focus- 
ing on  that  particular  article  which  I 
also  read  about  Mayor  Koch's  views. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  took  the  last  hour  and  a  half  of  time 
did  so  because  some  of  us  want  to  do 
some  new  thinking.  It  is  our  hope  that 
conservatives,  moderates,  and  liberals  in 
this  Congress  will  do  some  new  thinking 
not  only  about  balancing  the  budget  but 
also  about  Icxjking  within  that  budget  to 
see  that  new  programs  that  are  enacted 
work,  that  they  are  efficient,  and  that 
programs  which  are  wasteful  are  ter- 
minated. I  think  all  of  us  have  that  same 
interest  and  commitment.  We  may  differ 
on  which  programs  should  in  fact  be  cut, 
or  which  should  be  added  to,  but  we 
think  it  is  important  to  get  this  dialog 
established  because  the  needs  of  the 
1980's  and  1990's  are  not  simply  going  to 
disappear  by  mechanically  balancing  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  must  be  addressed 
as  each  of  us  take  the  time  and  the  ener- 
gy to  look  beyond  the  rhetoric  and  focus 
on  the  real  issues  of  need. 
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Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  30  seconds  to  me? 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  something  I 
want  to  comment  on.  and  I  would  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Ritter)  really  should  quote  the 
mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  accu- 
rately. 

What  the  mayor  was  speaking  to  was 
the  habit  of  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  Congress,  of  mandating  pro- 
prams  in  the  localities  and  in  the  States 
and  then  not  funding  them.  That  is  what 
he  said  he  used  to  participate  in.  and 
now  he  knows  better. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  close  the  debate  by  thanking  our 
leader,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimq)  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  helping  all  of  us  ad- 
dress a  very  difficult  task.  As  we  pull  the 
belt  tight  in  balancing  the  budget,  we  are 
simply  asking  that  all  of  us  pull  that  belt 
tight  to  the  same  notch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA) .  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MuRTHA)  yields  back  2  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  wOl  state  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Shuster) 
has  2  hours  and  44  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMo)  has  1  hour  and  45  minutes 
remaining. 

D  1500 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  Mr 
Chairman,  we  are  at  a  very  critical  point 
in  our  Nations  history.  We  are  faced 
with  what  may  become  the  worst  re- 
cession to  hit  this  country  since  World 
War  II.  Interest  rates  are  nearly  20  per- 
cent, and  people  in  the  homebuilding. 
auto  and  related  industries  are  being 
laid  off  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Amer- 
icans. I  have  found,  as  I  have  gone  back 
to  my  district — and  I  know  my  colleagues 
have  found  a.s  they  have  gone  back  to 
theirs — are  confu.sed.  and  they  are  very 
angry.  Americans  are  confused  because 
they  cannot  understand  why.  when  they 
work  so  hard  every  day  of  their  lives, 
they  still  cannot  buy  the  things  that  they 
need,  a  home,  education  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  a  chance  to  provide  a  secure 
and  prosperous  future  for  themselves 
and  their  children.  They  are  angry  be- 
cause they  Fee  a  Government  that  is  not 
responding  to  their  needs  and  appears 
totally  unable  to  deal  with  problems  that 
are.  to  a  very  large  degree,  the  result 
of  this  Government's  pohcies. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  body  has  a  chance 
with  this  budget  today  to  turn  away  from 
the  road  of  economic  stagnation  and  to 
put  our  economic  system  on  a  firm  foot- 
ing once  again.  And  I  must  say  that  I 
am  rather  amused  and  amazed  that, 
after  so  many  years  of  continued  deficit 
spending  year  after  year  after  year,  that 


when  there  is  finally  a  possibility  that 
one  year  we  may  have  a  balanced  budget 
in  this  country,  those  people  who  believe 
in  the  Government  as  the  solution  of  all 
problems  of  mankind  find  that  they 
cannot  survive  the  thought  that  they 
may  have  to  show  a  little  bit  of  the  kind 
of  restraint  that  people  all  over  this 
country  are  having  to  show  every  day  of 
their  lives. 

We  can  put  this  economic  system  on  a 
firm  foundation  again,  but  only  by  first 
putting  tne  Federal  Government  on  a 
sound,  fiscally  responsible  program.  The 
first  step  in  that  procedure  h£s  to  be  to 
produce  a  balanced  budget,  a  budget 
balanced  not  only  on  paper,  but  in  prac- 
tice as  well. 

As  most  I'amilies  know,  there  are  two 
ways  to  balance  a  budget.  You  can  earn 
more  money  or  you  can  spend  less  The 
Federal  Government  has  at  least  four 
methods  for  balancing  its  budget.  The 
first,  of  course,  is  to  cut  spending.  That 
seems  to  be  one  that  nobody  around  here 
seems  to  ever  want  to  do.  The  second  is 
to  raise  more  money  by  raising  taxes. 
That  is  what  the  President  proposes. 
More  and  more  taxes,  $96  billion  in 
additional  taxes.  $990  a  year  per 
worker  of  additional  taxes.  That  is 
one  way  to  balance  the  budget  A  third 
way  is  to  print  more  money,  and  a  fourth 
way  is  to  borrow  money  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernment's needs.  And  all  four  of  those 
methods,  used  .separately  or  in  combina- 
tion, can  work  effectively  to  balance  the 
budget  on  paper.  But  they  fail  to  take 
into  account  what  we  are  dealing  with 
in  Federal  programs  is  not  paper  but 
people. 

When  economists  and  budget  analysts 
talk  about  the  economy,  they  tend  to 
forget  that  the  economy  is  made  up  of 
people  and  that  these  various  methods 
that  are  employed  in  constructing  our 
national  policies  to  affect  this  economy 
often  have  very  serious  and  injurious 
effects  on  the  people  of  this  society. 

Each  one  of  the  policies  that  the  Gov- 
ernment employs  to  meet  its  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities hurts  people  either  directly 
or  indirectly  when  we  operate  at  a  deficit. 
If  the  Government  raises  taxes  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  where  does  that  money 
come  from?  It  does  not  drop  out  of  this 
ceiling.  It  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of 
each  and  every  hardworking  American. 
And  that  is  money  that  they  could  use 
otherwise  if  they  were  not  sending  it 
to  us  to  take  care  of  our  insatiable  ap- 
petite for  their  money.  It  is  money  they 
could  use  to  buy  food  or  to  save  for  a 
house  or  to  save  for  a  college  education 
for  their  children. 

If  the  Government  prints  money  to 
meet  its  obligations,  who  docs  that  hurt^ 
It  hurts  every  American  by  creating  an 
inflationary  environment  in  which  con- 
sumers and  producers  alike  are  unable 
to  retain  adequate  purchasing  power 
from  their  incomes,  and  it  curbs  savings, 
and  that  in  turn  curbs  investment,  and 
that  in  turn  curbs  employment. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Dellums',  was  talking 
about  this  budget  and  how  terrible  it  is 
that  this  budget  addresses  itself  to  in- 
creasing profits  for  corporations,  corpo- 
rations which  made  billions  of  dollars  in 


profits  last  year,  we  might  have  more 
profits,  and  what  does  that  do  to  the 
poor  people? 

Well,  what  it  does  for  the  poor  people 
is.  it  creates  jobs. 

What  happens  when  the  Government 
borrows  to  meet  its  fiscal  obligations? 
When  it  borrows,  it  goes  into  the  private 
marketplace,  it  crowds  the  private  in- 
vestor out  of  the  marketplace,  and  it 
causes  the  producers  to  curb  their  ex- 
pansion, and  that  slows  growth,  and 
that  means  shutting  off  a  potential  sup- 
ply of  jobs.  That  is  why  people  m  places 
like  Youngstown.  Ohio,  find  that  the  jobs 
they  had  are  no  longer  there 

But  the  most  serious  and  devastating 
consequence  of  fiscal  mismanagement  is 
the  destruction  of  hope,  the  destruction 
or  elimination  of  potential  achievement, 
eliminating  the  streets  of  gold,  eliminat- 
ing the  opportunity,  the  .American  dream 
that  is  to  get  from  where  you  are  today 
to  where  you  can  be  tomorrow  by  hard 
work. 

That  is  what  happens  when  you  have 
a  time  when  this  Nation  is  entering  its 
most  serious  economic  crisis  in  years  and 
we  are  told  to  expect  a  10-cent-per-gal- 
lon  gasoline  tax,  which  is  something  we 
had  better  get  out  of  this  budget,  a  with- 
holding tax  on  our  savings  income,  an 
additional  tax  burden  of  over  $400  for 
every  man  and  woman,  due  simply  to 
inflation  creep,  inflation  that  is  caused 
by  the  same  Government  that  wants  to 
take  the  taxes. 

Mr,  Chairman,  what  are  we  supposed 
to  think?  What  are  the  American  peo- 
ple supposed  to  think  when  they  get  up 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  work  and  all 
that  faces  them  all  day  long,  when  they 
get  up  and  they  go  to  the  job  and  they 
work  8  or  10  or  more  hours  a  day,  and 
all  they  have  to  face  them  is  the  pros- 
pect of  higher  taxes,  higher  inflation, 
more  unemployment,  higher  interest 
rates,  unable  to  buy  a  hou.se,  unable  to 
sell  a  house? 

A  fiscal  program  like  the  one  that 
was  outlined  by  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution  balances  the  budget  on  paper 
but  it  ignores  those  very  real  concerns 
of  vary  real  people,  and  it  strives  to 
achieve  a  hoax,  a  paper- balanced  budget 
that  utilizes  all  of  these  tricks  of  fiscal 
management  that  have  put  us  where  we 
are  today. 

I  have  grave  concerns  about  a  Con- 
gress that  seems  willing  to  respond  to 
the  problems  that  face  our  country  by 
raising  taxes  without  making  any  effort 
to  unleash  and  encourage  the  abundance 
of  productive  energy  that  lies  stagnant 
in  our  private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  a  few  grave 
concerns  about  a  Congress  that  ignores 
the  very  hard  economic  facts  of  life  for 
every  individual  citizen  and  delivers  not 
relief  to  the  overburdened  taxpayer  but 
a  Federal  budget  that  is  balanced  in 
some  way  on  paper  and  amounts  to  no 
more  than  that,  because.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  fear  very  much  the  consequences  of  de- 
stroying the  hopes  and  the  aspirations 
of  milhons  of  Americans  who  have 
looked  to  this  body  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  returning  this  country  to  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  certainly  sup- 
ported a  balanced  budget  for  a  long  time. 
and  if  the  Latta  substitute  is  adopted. 
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we  are  doing  here  today  does  hurt  those 
who  can  least  afford  it.  who  are  least  able 
to  handle  this  kind  of  situation;  but  I 
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You  know,  Americans  like  to  consider 

themselves  a  kind  oi  an  extended  family. 


improve  one's  life  is  what  the  American 
dream  was  and  is  all  about. 


greater  incentive  to  invest  In  one's  com- 
pany or  corporation. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  certainly  sup- 
ported a  balanced  budget  for  a  long  time, 
and  if  the  Latta  substitute  is  adopted. 
a  real  balanced  budget,  then  I  wiU  sup- 
port it.  But  I  cannot  support  the  com- 
mittee's resolution,  because  that  is  a  res- 
olution that  does  indeed  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  those  very  peo- 
ple, the  working-class  Americans  who 
cannot  afford  to  balance  budgets  with 
higher  and  higher  taxes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  GOLDW.ATER)  . 

Z;  1510 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  debate  that  we  have  been  listening 
to  for  the  past  2  days  reminds  me  of 
when  I  was  a  little  boy  and  I  took  a  big 
stick  and  hit  a  beehive  and  all  the  mad 
bees  came  pouring  out  of  there.  tr>ing 
to  find  out  who  was  trying  to  knock  down 
their  hole.  Certainly  when  we  start  to 
take  a  meat  a.\  approach  to  the  budget- 
ary process  It  becomes  clear  whose  ox 
has  been  gored  and  who  certainly  Is  mad 
over  this  process. 

In  my  opinion,  this  did  not  need  to 
happen.  If,  in  fact,  we  had  realized  that 
we  had  taken  the  wrong  course  several 
years  ago,  and  if  we  had  not  proceeded 
with  the  policies  adopted  back  during 
FDR,  You  knnw.  in  October  1929.  the 
longest  crudest  recession  In  history  be- 
gan. Fifteen  million  people,  nearly" one- 
fourth  of  the  work  force,  was  unem- 
ployed. One  million  had  lost  their  homes 
and  some  18  million  were  on  relief. 

In  1932  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  won 
the  Presidency  and  the  New  Deal  came 
into  being.  Now.  there  was  no  particular 
theory  behind  F  D  R  's  economics  It  was 
mostlv  a  hunch  that  the  economy  was  In 
trouble,  that  It  was  producing  more  than 
people  could  afford  to  buy. 

The  cure.  FDR  said,  is  not  to  produce 
so  much,  so  we  adopted  public  policies 
in  those  days  to  encourage  consumption 
at  all  costs  and  production  was  discour- 
need.  The  New  Deal  in  those  days  paid 
farmers  not  to  farm  crons  and  encour- 
aeed  them  to  kill  their  livestock.  We  went 
off  the  gold  standard  in  tho.se  days  and 
an  unprecedented  array  of  human  sup- 
Dort  proerams  were  initiated-  direct  re- 
lief, public  works  emplovment.  unem- 
ployment insurance,  old  aee  pension  pro- 
grams. It  became  a  mi.staken  belief  that 
these  New  Deal  economics  cured  the  re- 
ces.sion  In  fact,  the  economy  was  as  limp 
in  1936  as  it  had  bepn  in  1930.  Tlie  end 
of  the  depression  when  it  came  was  not 
a  victory  for  economv  nolicv.  but  the  re- 
sult of  preparing  for  World  War  II. 

In  September  of  1939  there  were  still 
g'^i  million  peoDle  unemployed.  17  per- 
cent of  the  total  work  force. 

By  1944.  the  rate  had  fallen  to  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  population. 

In  December  of  1940.  1.239.000  Ameri- 
cans were  on  welfare,  but  in  the  30 
months  that  followed,  the  welfare  rolls 
fell  72  percent,  to  only  354,000  Ameri- 
cans, 

After  the  war,  Government  spending 
drooped  from  .$95  billion  in  1944  to  $39 
hiUion  in  1947:  however,  depression 
memories  were  still  harsh  and  old  anxie- 


ties reemerged  and  the  alarms  went  out 
that  the  economy  could  be  tuned.  That 
there  was  some  fixed,  knowable  relation- 
ship between  spending  and  unemploy- 
ment had  been  now  refined  into  a  widely 
accepted  belief.  This  belief  became 
known  as  the  new  economics  and  under 
fine  tuning  they  could  somehow  keep  the 
economy  stable.  Spending  levels  became 
an  instrument  of  economic  policy.  That 
prosperity  could  be  fiscally  contrived  was 
central  to  the  Employment  Act  of  1946, 
which  built  many  of  the  unexamined 
premises  of  the  depression  period 
sohdly  into  the  law  of  the  land. 

Pine  tuning  the  economy  became  a 
way  of  life  here  in  Washington — a  men- 
tality that  Government  and  not  free 
market  economics  knew  best  what  was 
for  the  American  people. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  paying 
for  the  mistakes  in  those  early  years. 
The  mistakes  that  can  only  be  empha- 
sized and  dramatized  by  the  statistics 
that  we  all  well  know,  that  in  1976  in- 
flation was  only  5  percent  and  certainly 
unacceptable,  but  now,  what  is  It — 18 
percent. 

Unemployment  at  4.5  percent  just  4 
years  ago  is  now  at  6.2  and  predicted 
to  climb  anywhere  from  7  to  8  percent 
by  the  end  of  April. 

Interest  rates  in  those  days  were  about 
8  or  9  percent.  Now  they  are  at  19  or 
20  percent,  if  you  can  even  get  a  loan. 

Productivity  was  progressing  at  3  per- 
cent in  1976,  and  last  year  it  was  re- 
ported to  be  at  zero. 

Treasury  bills  were  yielding  in  1970 
about  6  percent  and  today  vou  can  get  a 
yield  of  14  or  15  percent. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  progress, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  all  headed 
for  a  new  stone  age.  No  doubt  about  it, 
for  the  third  time  in  10  years,  this  coun- 
try is  heading  for  another  recession.  For 
the  third  time  in  this  decade,  using  in 
essence,  new  economic  policies — the 
theory  of  fine  tuning— using  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies  to  somehow  regulate 
and  control  our  economy  is  at  the  heart 
of  this  failure  that  we  face  today  here 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  a  pol- 
icy that  called  for  tight  money,  a  policy 
that  puts  us  in  a  position  of  having  to 
In  essence  balance  the  budget  through 
crisis  times. 

In  fact,  we  find  ourselves  todav  re- 
acting after  the  fact.  We  had  an  oppor- 
tunity some  3  years  ago  under  the  Holt 
amendment  to  begin  a  gradual  process 
of  going  back  to  a  balanced  budget:  but 
where  was  the  President?  Where  was 
the  leadership  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  aisle  for  a  balanced  budget  3  years 
ago  that  would  have  gradually  taken  us 
back  to  a  balanced  budget  that  we  are 
trying  to  achieve  today  in  a  crisis  type 
of  attitude? 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  failed  to 
recognize  that  you  cannot  continue  to 
live  beyond  your  means  without  paying 
a  penalty,  we  have  forged  ahead  with  our 
heads  in  the  sands  and  today  we  are 
paying  that  penalty  of  tremendous  eco- 
nomic dislocation. 

I  agree  with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums),  when 
he  says  that  these  kinds  of  policies,  what 


we  are  doing  here  today  does  hurt  those 
who  can  least  afford  it,  who  are  least  able 
to  handle  this  kind  of  situation:  but  I 
would  po;nt  out  to  my  friend  that  it  is 
just  not  the  poor,  it  is  just  not  minorities, 
it  is  just  not  the  elderly  or  the  disabled  or 
the  handicapped,  it  is  all  Americans  who 
are  suffering  because  we  failed  to  get 
back  to  a  commonsense  economic  policy 
many  years  ago. 

I  have  individuals  in  my  district.  Mom 
and  Pop  stores,  medium-sized  businesses, 
construction  firms,  all  going  bankrupt  or 
hurting  drastically.  Of  course,  what  hap- 
pens under  those  situations  is  unem- 
ployment grows  and  grows. 

Those  some  200,000  production  line 
workers  in  the  automobile  plants  who  are 
unemployed,  they  are  not  the  deprived, 
they  are  not  the  handicapped,  they  are 
not  the  elderly.  They  are  able-bodied 
Americans  who  want  to  work  and  who 
are  being  laid  off  because  of  the  folly  of 
adopting  New  Deal  economic  policies  and 
holding  to  them  for  so  long. 

The  recession  now  gathering  force  will 
result  in  a  serious  drop  in  the  standard 
of  living  for  all  Americans, 

For  the  2  million  who  will  lose  their 
jobs  and  join  the  some  6  percent  already 
unemployed  means  that  this  coming  year 
will  be  one  of  privation. 

In  listening  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
Black  Caucus,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr,  Stokes)  .  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr,  Hawkins)  ,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs,  Chisholm),  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr,  Del- 
lums ),  and  others,  they  have  certainly 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
the  problems  that  the  poor  and  disad- 
vantaged will  have  under  these  kinds  of 
policies. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHAt.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr,  Goldwater),  has 
expired. 

Mr,  SHUSTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
these  Members,  our  colleagues  who 
have  broueht  this  to  our  attention,  the 
problems  that  will  be  felt  by  those  who 
are  roor  or  disadvantaged,  are  certainly 
correct.  As  I  have  pointed  out.  it  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  tragic  that  it  is  going 
to  happen. 

I  would  suggest  to  mv  friends,  however, 
that  tight  money  and  having  to  slash 
away  at  a  budget  as  we  are  doing,  can 
also  hurt  these  people. 
G  1520 
What  Is  needed.  I  think,  is  not  to 
drastically  cut  the  social  programs  as  we 
are  attempting  to  do,  but  nor  should  we 
desperately  trv  to  expand  them  as  we 
have  insisted  in  the  past;  what  we  need 
is  a  verv  careful  review  of  social  pro- 
grams, dpsign  them  to  meet  truly  the 
needs  of  the  needv.  We  need  proper  man- 
agement of  these  programs,  managers 
and  programs  that  will  be  accountable 
for  the  taxpavers.  Certainly  we  need  to 
consolidate  tho";e  programs  and  make 
them  more  simple. 

But.  in  addition,  we  more  important- 
ly, need  a  healthv.  expanding  economy 
to  help  pay  for  those  social  programs 
that   we   desperately   need   to   preserve. 
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You  know,  Americans  like  to  consider 
themselves  a  kind  oi  an  extended  family. 
We  are  repelled  by  the  thought  of  ignor- 
ing genuine  suffering.  The  long-term 
solution,  I  would  suggest,  therefore,  to 
the  growing  burden  of  social  spending 
and  our  concern  for  those  who  are  in 
need,  is  not  to  raise  the  net,  the  safety 
net  that  we  have  built  by  slicing  social 
programs,  but  to  draw  people  out  of  this 
net  by  expanding  employment  opportu- 
nities in  the  private  sector. 

Anyone  who  is  truly  and  seriously 
concerned  about  the  disadvantaged  in 
this  country  will  realize  that  with  eco- 
nomic growth  there  is  room  for  every- 
one to  get  ahead. 

This  debate  should  not  be  centered 
or  pitting  defense  expenditures  against 
social  programs,  but  this  debate  should 
be  centered  on  how  to  invigorate  and 
expand  our  economy  to  pay  for  both 
desperately  needed  items. 

What  I  am  really  saying  is  we  as  a 
Nation  must  begin  to  commit  ourselves 
boldly  and  relentlessly  to  real  economic 
growth  and  progress  for  all  of  our  citi- 
zens. Without  it  we  tear  ourselves  apart 
competing  for  a  smaller  and  smaller 
piece  of  that  economic  pie.  We,  after  all, 
are  the  most  free,  the  most  educated, 
creative,  talented,  energetic  people  in 
the  world,  and  we  are  now  operating  at 
less  than  one-half  of  our  potential. 

Mr,  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  we 
should  be  discussing,  debating  the  poli- 
cies that  will  get  our  economy  rolling 
again,  that  will  invigorate  our  economy, 
that  will  create  opportunities  for  those 
that  we  are  trying  to  help  by  expand- 
ing social  programs.  At  the  same  time. 
Mr,  Chairman,  we  must  recognize  that 
opportunity,  the  chance  to  make  it  and 


improve  one's  life  is  what  the  American 
dream  was  and  is  all  about. 

Our  Government  fostered  a  climate 
conducive  to  economic  growth.  Now  it  is 
doing  the  exact  opposite,  building  bar- 
rier after  barrier  to  growth  that  stifles 
initiative  and  takes  away  our  will  to 
produce,  obstacles  such  as  taxes  on  capi- 
tal, on  labor,  bureaucratic  regulation, 
and  inflation.  These  are  the  things  that 
stand  between  an  individual's  effort  and 
his  reward,  and  a  nation's  ultimate 
prosperity. 

If  we  agree  that  inflation  is  basically 
too  much  money  chasing  too  few  goods,  it 
obviously  is  not  going  to  help  to  have 
fewer  goods.  I  believe  we  can  increase 
economic  growth  and  prosperity  by  re- 
storing incentives  to  work,  to  save  and 
to  invest,  and  produce  through  a  major 
reduction  in  the  tax  rales.  That  is  why, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  stand  here  in  support 
of  the  Republican  substitute  that  will  be 
offered  during  this  debate,  because  that 
particular  substitute  does  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  give  the  American  people  a 
desperately  needed  tax  reduction  in  the 
tax  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Mcrtha),  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired, 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr,  Chairman,  the 
Republican  alternative  to  this  budger 
resolution  is  one  that  will  give  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  tax  cut  to  restore  incentive 
and  rewards  for  their  efforts.  The  time 
has  come  to  cut  taxes  for  two  very  simple 
reasons.  Greater  after  tax  wages  trans- 
lates into  greater  incentives  to  work,  and 
greater  after  tax  profits  translates  into 


greater  incentive  to  invest  in  one's  com- 
pany or  corporation. 

Inclosing,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  there  is  no  telling  what  we  can  ac- 
complish if  only  the  Government  would 
get  out  of  the  way  and  let  prosperity  and 
growth  in. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  here  through  almost  the 
entire  debate  on  the  budget.  I  think  it 
is  the  most  important  topic  before  the 
Congress  and  deserves  the  kind  of  at- 
tention it  is  receiving,  exhausting  though 
it  may  be  for  all  of  us  who  have  been 
here.  It  has  been  a  good  debate. 

I  would  like  primarily  to  explain  my 
own  amendment  to  the  budget,  but  first, 
earlier  m  the  day  I  asked  my  colleague 
from  New  York  iMr.  Conable)  if  he 
could  supply  to  me  the  areas  of  the  budg- 
et which  would  be  subject  to  cuts  under 
h's  amendment,  because  in  all  of  the 
materials  I  have  seen  so  far  on  it  he  lists 
only  those  areas  of  the  budget  which 
would  not  be  subject  to  cuts:  therefore. 
it  seems  quite  benign. 

I  have  now  received  from  Mr.  Con- 
able  the  list  of  programs  that  would  be 
subject  to  cuts  under  his  amendment  and 
tvill  include  the  full  list  in  the  Record. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  quite  forcefully 
that  his  list  is  not  benign.  It  includes 
very  substantial  cuts  from  many  impor- 
tant programs  that  I  think  will  cause 
grave  concern  to  many  Members.  It  is 
important  that  this  information  is  now 
available. 

The  list  follows : 


PROGRAMS  TO  BE  CUT  BY  5  PERCENT  UNDER  CONABLE/WYOLER  AMENDMENT 
|ln  milliDns  of  dollars| 


Outlays 


Fiscal  year 
1980 


Fiscal  year 
1981 

administration 


A.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

1.  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 

2.  Animal  and  Plant  Health  inspection  Service 

3.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

4.  Cooperative  State  Research  Service 

5.  Eitension  Service 

6.  Rural  community  fire  protection 

7.  Rural  water  and  waste  disposal 

8.  National  forests  and  school  funds 

9.  Rural  development  planning 

10.  Watershed  and  flood  prevention  operations,  and  re- 
source conservation  and  development.. 

B.  Department  of  Commerce: 

1.  Drought  assistance  program 

2.  Minority  business  enterprise 

3.  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 

4.  National  Telecommunications  and  Information  Admin- 

istration    

5.  Regional  Action  Planning  Commissions 

C.  (^immunity  Action  programs:  1.  Community  Action  Programs... 

D.  Department  of  Defense: 

1.  Corps  of  Engineers,  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954 

2.  National  Guard  centers  construction 

[.  Department  of  Energy. 

F.  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 

1.  Abatement  and  control 

2.  Construction  of  wastewater  treatment  facilities 

(!.  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 

H.  Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency: 

1.  Civil  preparedness..  

2.  Disaster  relief 

I.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  President:  1.  Appalachian  Regional 

Development  Programs 

J.   Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

1.  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind 

2,  Center    for     Disease    Control-Preventatlve    Health 

Services. 


3  . 

30 

133 

111 

262 

4 
301 
279 

7 

57 

2 

3 
112 

21 

6« 

523 

S 
38 


32 
117 
119 
278 

2 
303 
320 

7 

5S 

2 

2 

117 

23 

69 

511 

S 

20 


198 

3,950 

IS 

39 

203 

296 

4 

110 


222 

3,950 
19 

37 
197 

326 


123 


OiiUers 


Fiscal  year 
1980 


Fiscal  year 

1981 

■dminiitritiofi 


3.  Otiice  of  Education : 

(a)  Educational  development 

(b)  Education  tor  the  handicapped ... 

(c)  Elementary  and  secondary  educatiofl 

(d)  Emeijency  school  aid 

(e)  Hifhei  education ..- 

(f)  Indian  education 

(g)  Library  resources 

(h)  Occupational,  vocational,  and  adult  edocatiM . 
(i)  School  assistance  in  federally  affected  areas .. 
(j)  Special  protects  and  training 

4.  Health  Resouices  Administration 

5.  Human  Development 

6.  Work  Incentives — ~ 

K.  Department  of  Housinj  and  Urban  Development: 

1.  Basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 

2.  Comprehensive  planning  assistance 

L  Department  of  the  Interior: 

1.  Special  funds 

2.  Fish  and  wildlife  lesloration  management. 

3.  Buieau  of  Indian  Affairs 

4.  Land  and  watei  conservation 

5.  Payments  in  lieu  ot  taxes — 

6.  Preseivation  of  historic  properties „ _ 

7.  Receipts  undei  Mineial  Leasing  Act 

8.  Surface  mining  reclamation  and  entofcemenl 

9.  (Water  lesources  research 

M.  Depaitment  of  Justice: 

1.  Law  enforcement  assistance 

2.  federal  Prison  System-National  Institute  of  Corrections. 
N.  Depaitment  o(  Laboi : 

1.  Community  seivice  employment  for  older  Amencans.. 

2.  Employment  sei vices — 

3.  Tempoiaiy  employment  assistance.   

t.  Mine  Safely  and  Health  Administration 

5.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration 


Ml 

3,3*7 

296 

21 

tt 

273 

ISO 

437 

34 


352 


119 

3.658 
317 
13 
79 
249 
900 
4S3 

""Hi 

1.581 
371 


97 

18 

222 

108 
39 

"33 


98 

19 

23S 

111 

33 

"71 


446 
8 

S3 

728 

1.926 

6 

40 


4S2 
8 

61 

793 

1.978 

6 

41 
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In  the  words  of  the  person  who  put  this 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


ture.  His  ways  of  arriving  at  that  are 
Kr»mpwhat,    fiifferent    from    mine,    but   I 
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Outlays 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  1981 

1980    administration 


0.  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science. 

P.  National  Foundation  on  'tie  Arts  and  Humanities 

Q.  Office  of  Personnel  Management 11111111 

R.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority IIIIIIIllIIIII" 

S.  Department  of  Transportation: 


Coast  Guard— Boating  safety  assistance 

Federal  Aviation  Administration 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 

(a)  Bilieway  demonstration  programs 

(b)  Highway  beautification 1.1.' 

(c)  Highway  trust  fund 1 

(d)  National  scenic  and  recreational  highwiys 

(e)  Off-system  railway  highway  crossing  ... 

(0  Off-system  roads 

(g)  Rail  and   highway  crotsings  demonstration 

proiects  '. .- 

Ol)  Rural  highway  public  transportation  demoii^' 

stration  program 


20 

18 

114 

2  . 

620 


22 

20 
134 


665 


24 
7,S6S 


21 

7,675 


21 
133 


16 
128 


Outlays 


Fiscal  year 

Fiscal  year  19g| 

i980    administration 


(i)  Safer  off-system  roads^ 

(j)  Traffic    control    signalization   demonslration 
proiects 

4.  Federal  Railroad  Administration 

5.  Highway  safety  programs .....1.1 

6.  Natural  gas  pipeline  safety 1 

T.  Department  of  the  Treasury:  

1.  Antirecession  fiscal  assistance  fund.... 

2.  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 

3.  Social  service  claims *."I 

4.  State  share  of  revenue  sharing , III" 

U.  Veterans'  Administration 

V.  Water  Resources  Council Jl.        '  '" 

W.  Others. 


88 

172 


72 
193 


2 
1S2 


162 


328 

2,328 

40 

26 

16 

23 

'  See  off-system  railway  highway  crossing  program  for  fundi. 
'See  off-system  roads  programs  for  funds. 

The  Conable  amendment  provides  for 
cuts  to  the  Department  of  Agncolture 
budget,  including  the  Extension  Service, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
National  Forest  Service  and  school  funds, 
m  the  $1  billion  more  or  less  that  would 
be  subject  to  agricultiu-e  budget  cuts.  The 
Department  of  Commerce  budget  is  sub- 
ject to  cuts  in  the  drought  assistance 
program,  and  even  the  small,  minority 
business  enterprise  program  would  be 
cut.  The  Community  .Action  program 
budget  of  $500,000  would  be  subject  to 
cut.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  budget  would  be  subject  to  cuts 
in  the  construction  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities,  which  has  already  been 
severely  cut.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  budget  there 
would  be  subject  to  cuts  in  such  critical 
areas  as  education  for  the  handicapped, 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
higher  education,  and  many  other  of 
the  categories  of  educational  items 
which  will  have  to  be  financed  by  higher 
local  property  ta.xes  or  deterioration  of 
education.  In  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  budget,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  land  and  water  conser- 
vation fund,  which  many  of  us  feel  has 
already  been  cut  too  far.  would  be  .sub- 
ject to  further  cuts. 

Now,  with  respect  to  my  own  amend- 
ment, what  my  amendment  does  is  adopt 
President  Carter's  budget  exactly  as  he 
submitted  it  in  January  with  updated 
figures.  Many  of  us  thought  it  was  a  verv 
austere  budget  at  that  point.  My  amend"- 
ment  balances  that  budget  primarily  by 
making  tax  reforms,  subjecting  tax  ex- 
penditures to  their  share  of  the  public 
burden.  Most  of  these  tax  reforms  have 
long  been  advocated  by  a  great  many  tax 
experts.  My  revenue  measures  merely  put 
a  share  of  the  burden  of  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  special  interests  which 
through  the  years,  have  gotten  speciai 
tax  treatment  under  our  tax  laws. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  rather  than 
putting  the  burden  of  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  working  people  or 
the  poor,  the  elderly,  our  school  svstems 
where  local  property  taxes  will  have  to 
make  up  the  difference  or  we  will  see  our 
schools  deteriorate-that  the  people  who 


Sources:  Staff  compilations  from:  1.  Department  of  Treasury.  "Federal  Aid  to  States  "  fiscal 
year  1979.  2.  OHB,  Special  Analysis  H  "Federal  Aid  to  Slate  and  Local  Government  '  January 
1980. 


have  gotten  breaks  under  the  tax  laws, 
which  are  mostly  big  and  powerful  inter- 
ests, ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
burden. 

The  greatest  share  of  the  revenue  bur- 
den under  my  amendment  will  be  placed 
on  the  oil  industry  which  is  making  as- 
tronomical profits  off  of  OPEC  price  in- 
creases as  announced  today  m  the  news- 
papers. Exxon  just  made  the  largest 
profit  increase  of  any  corporation  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  Of  just  the  four 
major  oil  companies  that  announced 
their  first  quarter  profits  today.  Exxon. 
for  the  first  quarter,  pro -its  were  $1,925 
billion :  translated  annually,  if  they  keep 
up  at  that  rate,  Exxon's  annual  profit 
will  be  $7.6  biUion;  Standard  of  Indiana 
would  be  $2.4  billion. 

D  1530 

On  an  annualized  basis,  Texaco,  some 
$4  billion;  on  an  annuahzed  basis.  Shell. 
$1.5  billion.  On  an  annualized  basis,  just 
for  those  four  companies  we  are  talking 
about,  there  would  be  $15.6  billion  in 
anticipated  profits.  I  am  all  for  their 
making  profits  on  their  business,  but  it 
seems  to  me  highly  inequitable  they  at 
the  present  time  have  an  average  effec- 
tive corporate  tax  rate  of  20  percent, 
while  the  rest  of  corporate  America  has 
an  average  tax  rate  of  40  percent.  We 
ought  to  take  this  step  to  assure  that  if 
they  are  going  to  profit  to  this  extent 
from  our  free  enterprise  system,  that 
they  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

My  amendment  leaves  the  same  $2  bil- 
lion surplus  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommends. The  Budget  Committee  does 
not  deal  with  the  $10.3  billion  in  reve- 
nues from  the  oil  import  fee,  which  I  feel 
very  strongly  ought  to  be  blocked  by 
Congress.  If  indeed  it  is  blocked  by  Con- 
gress, I  would  recommend  that  an 
amount  of  similar  proportions  should  be 
made  available  from  my  list  of  tax  re- 
turns so  that  we  can  make  provision  for 
what  I  think  really  will  address  the  real 
inflation  problems  of  America,  which  is 
increasing  our  productivity  and  particu- 
larly our  industrial  capacity,  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  Japan  and  Europe:  and 
making  the  energj-  efficiencies  that  are 


necessary  for  us  to  become  energy  in- 
dependent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ottinger)  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  complete  list  of  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  I  would  close,  included  in  a 
Dear  Colleague  letter  to  all  Members 
todav.  to  be  selected  from  the  proposed 
list  as  follows: 

Sample  proposals  to  close  tax  loopholes 

I  In  bUUon  of  dollars] 

User  fees  for  Coast  Guard  activities..     0  600 

User  fees  for  airports .910 

Increased  cigarette  excise  taJC. 3.000 

Ad  lusting     windfall     profit     tax     to 

President's  original  proposal 6.300 

President's    cash    managemsnt    pro- 
posals         4  600 

Increased   funding   for   IRS   tax   law 

enforcement    .700 

Food    product    Inspection    fees .310 

15   ■     withholding    on    Interest    and 

dividend    Income 3.400 

OH  and  hazardous  substance  cleanup 

fund .100 

Revenue  gains  by  reforming  tax  ex- 
penditure losses: 
Percentage  depletion  allowance...     2.600 
Expending    of    Intangible    drilling 

costs    2.600 

Tax  deferral  and  foreign  tax  credit 

for    oil    companies 3.100 

Capital  gains  treatment  for  royal- 
ties   on    coal .  100 

Capital  gains  treatment  of  certain 

timber  Income .605 

Capital    gains    treatment    of    Iron 

ore    ,020 

Change    in    treatment    of    capital 

gains  through  Inheritance. 036 

Exces-s  bad  debt  reserves  of  finan- 
cial    institutions.  _ ,968 

Repeal  of  foreign  tax  deferral  for 

non-oll    companies 480 

Reform   of   foreign    tax   credit   for 

non-oll    companies 2.000 

Tax    exclusion    on    bonds    for   pri- 
vate hospltsd  construction ~7100 

Total 32.426 

Revenues  needed  to  reach  proposed 

surplus -    23.700 

What  are  people  saying  about  this 
amendment?   It  is  kind  of  interesting. 
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In  the  words  of  the  person  who  put  this 
budget  together,  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

This  Is  a  "prudent  and  responsible 
budget  .  .  .  This  budget  recognizes  that 
equitable  budget  restraint  Is  essential  in  our 
efforts  to  control  Inflation;  that  the  unem- 
ployed should  not  bear  the  cost  of  our  anti- 
Inflatlon  efforts;  and  most  importantly,  that 
we  continue  to  pursue  the  goals  of  full  em- 
ployment, price  stability,  and  balanced 
growth. 

Those  are  the  words  of  our  President, 
Jimmy  Carter,  in  January  1980. 

All  of  a  sudden  in  panic  over  the  in- 
creased inflation  rates,  he  has  abandoned 
that  budget.  Unfortunately,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Committee  has  fol- 
lowed suit.  I  think  that  his  original  de- 
scription of  his  own  budget  is  reasonably 
accurate — it  is  a  minimally  adequate 
budget  to  meet  the  needs  that  he  de- 
scribes. 

The  United  Auto  Workers,  in  a  letter 
of  April  21  from  its  legislative  director, 
Howard  Fastor,  to  all  members  said. 

The  Ottinger  amendment  is  the  bare  mini- 
mum of  what  should  be  available  for  a  wide 
variety  of  domestic  programs  m  fiscal  year 
1981.  " 

The  amendment  also  enjoys  the  sup- 
port of  the  AFl^-CIO  and  some  50  public - 
interest  organizations. 

I  think  it  is  tremendoasly  important 
that  this  budget  be  adopted  because  I  am 
just  absolutely  convinced  that  inflation 
will  not  be  significantly  affected  by  the 
kind  of  cuts  that  are  being  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  and  that  it  will 
wreak  havoc  with  our  economy,  it  will 
send  a  great  many  of  our  cities  that  al- 
ready are  on  the  verge  of  going  into 
bankruptcy  over  that  tilt  and  create  for 
us  the  risk  of  an  economic  disaster  of 
the  kind  we  .saw  in  the  1930's.  Equally 
■serious,  it  "ill  net  permit  us  to  make 
the  investments  that  are  absolutely  nec- 
essar>'  to  really  attack  the  root  caases 
of  inflation,  because  it  does  not  provide 
the  emphasis  that  is  needed  for  us  to 
become  energy-independent  and  avoid 
the  $90  billion  that  we  contemplate  pay- 
ing this  year  for  imported  oil.  The  Budget 
Committee  proposal  also  does  not  permit 
us  to  make  the  investments  that  are  nec- 
essary in  order  to  modernize  our  plant 
and  equipment  in  order  to  become  com- 
petitive. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  my 
amendment  is  unique  in  several  re- 
spects. It  is  the  onlv  amendment  ap- 
proved by  the  Rules  Committee  that  re- 
stores the  full  amount  of  the  President's 
January  budget  for  jobs,  education,  ur- 
ban aid.  mass  transit,  health  care,  vet- 
erans, the  postal  service,  the  elderly,  and 
the  poor.  It  is  also  the  only  amendment 
which  strikes  section  4  of  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  prohibiting  enroll- 
ment of  appropriation  and  authorization 
bills  which  exceed  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion figures. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  se- 
riously consider  this  amendment,  give  it 
their  support  when  it  is  reached  in  the 
budget  amendment  process. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  giving  me 
this  time. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  speaking  yesterday  and  today 
and  describing  this  substitute  as  being 
based  on  the  original  Carter  budget.  The 
gentleman  knows  there  was  subse- 
quently a  second  Carter  budget  that  bal- 
anced the  budget  wiUi  no  deficit.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  as  yet  now  a  third  Car- 
ter budget,  and  he  has  endorsed  the  Obey 
substitute.  Has  the  gentleman  made  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  all  of  these  three 
Carter  budgets? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  share  the  gentle- 
man's concern.  I  do  not  think  this  ad- 
ministration, the  Carter  administra- 
tion, knows  what  it  is  doing.  That  con- 
cerns me  as  much  as  it  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  I  do  not  think  they 
have  any  commitment  to  a  course  of  ac- 
tion for  a  future  for  this  country.  I  do 
not  think  that  they  are  pursuing  any 
consistent  policy  to  get  us  off  of  our 
energy  dependence,  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy or  any  program  to  see  to  it  that 
our  children  have  a  decent  future. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentleman 
was  here  or  not,  but  one  of  the  really 
most  brilliant  and  exciting  expositions 
that  I  have  heard  in  a  long  time  about 
the  needs  of  our  economy  came  from  a 
colleague  on  the  gentleman's  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  .  yesterday  in  which  he  made 
it  very  clear  that  we  are  never  going 
to  get  out  of  the  economic  doldrums  that 
we  are  in  by  providing  for  an  economic 
recession,  by  throwing  people  out  of  jobs 
or  bankrupting  businesses — that  only  in 
an  expanding  economy  can  we  resolve 
our  social  and  economic  problems.  He 
also  confirmed  the  fact  that  only  in  fast- 
growth  economies,  as  in  Japan  and 
Europe,  is  there  low  inflation — that  it  is 
stagnating  economies  like  ours  and  Eng- 
land's  that  have   high   inflation   rates. 

Where  I  differ  from  Mr.  Kemp  is  how 
we  achieve  that  growth.  He.  unfortu- 
nately, is  .supporting  the  Latta  and  Holt 
substitutes  that  could  impair  our  econ- 
omy, relying  for  growth  solely  on  huge 
tax  cuts  that  I  doubt  would  achieve  the 
growth  he  predicts  and  would  contribute 
mightily  to  inflation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Could  I  have  2  addi- 
tional minutes?  No?  Then  may  I  have  a 
couple  of  minutes  on  the  Republican 
side? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Baitman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  has  made  the  only  state- 
ment in  2  davs  that  has  received  spon- 
taneous applause.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Kemp's  point,  however,  with 
which  I  fully  agree,  is  that  we  have  to 
make  a  commitment  in  investment  and 
expansion  of  our  economv  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  country  in  the  fu- 


ture. His  ways  of  arriving  at  that  are 
somewhat  different  from  mine,  but  I 
think  that  is  reaUy  the  essential  fact. 
Whether  his  way  would  work  or  my  ideas 
of  how  it  ought  to  be  would  work,  that 
kind  of  commitment  ought  to  be  made. 
What  bothers  me  is  he  is  adopting  the 
cuts  in  assistance  to  the  cities,  to  our 
education,  and  to  energy  that  I  think 
would  aggravate  the  problems  about  do- 
ing something  for  our  future.  I  cannot 
adopt  his  solution,  but  I  think  his  analy- 
sis is  absolutely  correct. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  admin- 
istration's and  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposals  will  shrink  the  economy  and 
provide  inadequate  resources  for  us  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  was  fascinated  with  my  colleague's 
comment  just  now.  as  pointed  out  by  my 
colleague  (Mr.  Bactmani,  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Ottinger) 
will  offer  "one  of  three  Carter  budgets." 
The  gentleman  is  offering  one  of  three 
Carter  budgets — we  are  not  quit-e  sure 
which  one.  but  one  of  them  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  stated  that  he  did 
not  think  that  President  Carter  had  an 
adequate  concern  for  the  future  in  his 
budget  proposals.  Was  that  his  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  No.  He  said  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  know  what  he  was  doing 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  heard  that  part 
of  my  colleague's  statement;  but  I  was 
also  interested  in  his  statement  about 
Mr.  Carter's  lack  of  concern  about  the 
future. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  did  say.  and  I  believe  very 
strongly,  that  he  has  no  conception  of 
what  this  countr>'  ought  to  be  in  the 
future  or  how  to  get  there.  He  has  not 
pursued  any  consistent  line  to  improve 
our  society,  to  see  to  it  whether  it  is  by 
one  theor>'  or  another  theory  how  we 
should  go.  He  seems  to  waver  all  over 
the  place,  depending  upon  what  the  par- 
ticular crisis  seems  to  be  at  the  particu- 
lar moment  in  both  foreign  policy  and 
domestic  policy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  could  not  have 
said  it  any  better  myself. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Nor  I.  That  is  whv  I 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ottinger  I  to  continue  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  beins  so  candid  I  think 
many  of  us  are  concerned,  too.  about 
the  future  of  this  countn.-.  And  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  sincerely  believes 
that  the  President  ha';  no  plan  for  the 
future  even  in  the  budget  he  is  present- 
ing? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  sincerely  do  not  All 
I  have  done  in  this  budget  is  the  mini- 
mum that  I  thought  I  could  do.  and  that 
is  take  the  budget  that  the  President 
originally  endorsed  iust  2  months  ago. 
restore  cuts  that  I  think  would  be  very 
harmful  to  our  economy  and  leave  some 
room  in  there  to  make  the  kind  of  pro- 
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ductivity  advances  that  many  on  your 
Side  are  proposing,  something  along  the 
Imes  of  the  Conable-Jones  bill,  for  ex- 


ately  ease  State  problems  in  adjusting 
to  massive  cuts  in  Federal  aid  next  year. 
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balance  the  budget  because  of  the  mili- 
tary needs  of  our  Nation. 
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greater  length  of  time  is  saying  that     posed  1981  budget  resolution  has  much     up  interest  rates  particularly  when  pri- 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  past  is     logic   to  it.  It  says  to  some  eieht  au-     vate  riemanri  fnr  rrp^,t  ,«  lara^  it  ic  fhi« 
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ductivity  advances  that  many  on  your 
side  are  proposing,  something  along  the 
hnes  of  the  Conable-Jones  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, that  would  provide  for  additional 
capital  investment,  though  I  think  it 
should  be  more  narrowly  targeted  to  in- 
dustrial modernization  and  energy  effi- 
ciency improvements. 

D  1540 
Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from  Illinois    iMr.  Derwin- 

3KI). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  our  Budget  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  effort  in  cutting  back 
on  Federal  spending,  it  is  obvious  some 
of  its  reconmaendations  were  made  with 
little  or  no  thought  for  the  consequences. 
Unfortunately,  the  restrictive  parlia- 
mentary procedure  which  was  dictated 
for  processing  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion makes  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  fine-tune  and  redirect  some  of  the 
well-meaning,  but  misguided  efforts  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

The  budget  before  us  is  balanced,  but 
I  seriously  question  whether  it  is  the 
type  of  budget  which  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  ta.xpaying  public.  There  is 
a  national  constituency  for  sharp  cuts  in 
Federal  spending  and  a  balanced  budget, 
but  the  taxpayers  also  are  counting  on  us 
to  achieve  those  goals  through  responsi- 
ble action  whi"h  will  not  impair  our  Na- 
tion's defense  or  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  vital  functions  and  services. 
Those  goals  would  be  clearly  reachable, 
if  we  were  operating  under  a  procedure 
which  would  permit  the  necessary  per- 
fecting amendments  to  be  offered. 

Since  we  will  have  only  limited  op- 
portunity to  alter  the  reconrmendations 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  we  can  keep 
faith  with  our  States  and  localities  and 
their  citizens  by  supporting  the  Conable 
revenue-sharing  amendment.  Basically, 
this  amendment  will  preserve  the  rev- 
enue-shanne  rroeram  without  benefit 
of  a  budget  increase. 

For  Illinois.  Gov.  James  Thompson  has 
advised  me  the  range  of  cuts  proposed 
by  the  administration  and  the  Budget 
Committee  would  mean  a  direct  loss  of 
as  much  as  $300  million  in  funds  antic- 
ipated for  State  programs  during  the 
next  2  fiscal  years. 

For  the  economy  of  Illinois  as  a  whole 
the  cuts  in  existing  programs  and  in 
anticipiated  new  programs  could  add  up 
to  nearly  $l  billion  over  the  next  27 
months,  according  to  Governor  Thomp- 
son. Governor  Thompson's  gubernatorial 
colleagues  have  similar  concerns  about 
the  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Elimination  of  the  revenue  sharing 
program  is  a  false  economv  since  almost 
all  of  nearly  500  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams will  be  left  in  place.  In  Governor 
Thompson's  words  that,  in  effect  "will 
make  Illinois  and  all  other  States  even 
more  dependent  on  Federal  grant  pro- 
grams, forcing  us  to  maintain  and  even 
expand  the  bureaucratic  machinery  we 
need  to  track,  apply  for  and  account  for 
Federal  funds." 

Governor  Thompson  is  convinced  and 
I  share  his  views,  that  the  adoption  of 
tne  Conable  approach   would   immedi- 
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ately  ease  State  problems  in  adjusting 
to  massive  cuts  in  Federal  aid  next  year, 
and.  even  more  importantly,  make  a 
start  on  constructive  changes  in  the 
Federal-state-local  relationship. 

I  also  favor  the  Republican  substitute 
budget  amendment  since  it  provides  for 
deeper  cuts,  eliminates  $7  million  in  new 
taxes  which  are  assumed  in  the  com- 
mittee recommendations,  and  provides 
for  a  $32  billion  tax  cut.  The  Republican 
substitute,  however,  is  deficient  with  its 
recommendations  on  cuts  in  postal 
appropriations. 

Like  the  Budget  Committee,  it  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  $736  million  for  the 
public  service  subsidy.  A  reduction  of 
that  magnitude  will  force  the  Postal 
Service  to  eliminate  6-day  delivery  of 
mail,  and  certainly  will  not  result  in 
any  immediate  offsetting  savings.  The 
Postal  Service  has  estimated  the  first- 
year  savings  at  $250  miUion.  Further- 
more, a  reduction  in  mail  service  will 
accelerate  rather  than  dampen  inflation 
since  the  obvious  result  will  be  higher 
pxKtal  rates.  Just  this  week,  the  Postal 
Service  filed  a  request  with  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission  seeking  a  5-cent 
increase  in  first-class  postage,  and  rate 
increases  for  other  categories  of  mail. 

It  would  be  much  more  logical  and 
meaningful  to  the  taxpayers  to  consider 
the  elimination  of  6-day  mail  delivery  at 
a  future  date  when  it  could  be  used  to 
offset  the  impact  of  higher  postal  rates. 
Such  a  move  would  save  at  least  1  cent 
in  first-class  rates. 

Some  of  the  additional  tinkering  that 
has  been  done  with  postal  appropriations 
will  result  in  higher  postal  rates  for 
charitable,  educational  and  religious  or- 
ganizations and  institutions.  Congress 
mandated  these  lower  rates  for  worth- 
while organizations  that  rely  heavily  on 
the  mails  for  financial  support.  Now.  we 
are  telling  these  same  organizations  we 
are  not  going  to  keep  that  commitment. 

I  am  sure  there  is  a  clear  consensus 
in  this  body  for  fiscal  restraint,  but  it 
should  be  the  kind  of  restraint  which 
results  in  fiscal  responsibility. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
<Mr.  Grassley)  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  been  listening  to  this  debate,  the 
one  thing  that  has  permeated  this  debate 
is  that  there  is  never  a  right  time  to 
balance  the  budget.  Constantly,  people 
who  generally  have  beheved  in  deficit 
spending  have  been  telling  us  that  now 
is  not  the  time  to  balance  the  budget. 
It  seems  that  there  never  is  a  right  time 
to  balance  the  budget.  It  seems  like 
every  time  that  we  have  debated  a  budget 
resolution — I  think  this  is  the  6th  year — 
the  same  position  has  constantly  come 
up:  Now  is  not  the  time  to  balance  the 
budget. 

It  seems  like  each  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  can  have  people  list  all  the  various 
reasons  for  not  balancing  the  budget: 
that  it  is  going  to  hurt  a  geographical 
area  or  it  is  going  to  hurt  a  class  of 
people.  You  have  those  people  argue  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  balance  the  budget 
when  social  welfare  programs  have  to  be 
adjusted  accordingly  You  also  have 
people  saying  now  is  not  the  time  to 


balance  the  budget  because  of  the  mUi- 
tary  needs  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometime  has  to  be  the 
right  time  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
cannot  continue  down  this  road  we  have 
been  going  down  for  so  long  that  has 
presented  us  with  20-percent  inflation 
and  nearly  20-percent  mterest  rates.  In 
January  of  1977.  when  this  administra- 
tion took  office,  we  had  4' 2-percent  in- 
flation and  a  6-percent  prime  rate.  To- 
day we  have  20-percent  inflation  and 
nearly  20-percent  interest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  policies  of  the  past 
cannot  be  continued.  There  has  to  be  a 
right  time  and  I  think  that  right  time  is 
right  now  before  the  20-percent  interest 
and  the  20-percent  inflation  gets  worse. 
There  is  a  legal  time  for  doing  it.  Just 
2  years  ago  this  House  went  on  record 
with  290  of  us  in  support  of  an  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Byrd  in  the 
Senate  which  required  a  balanced  budget 
by  fiscal  year  1981.  I  offered  a  motion 
to  instruct  the  House  conferees  for  the 
bill  to  go  along  with  the  Senate  language. 
The  purpose  at  that  particular  time 
of  offering  that  amendment  was  so  there 
would  be  an  orderly  transition  from  an 
unbahinced  Federal  budget  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Yet  no  down- 
ward adjustments  in  Federal  spending 
have  been  made  in  the  last  2  years.  It  is 
only  now  when  the  requirement  of  the 
law  has  to  be  met  that  the  administra- 
tion, whether  for  economic  reasons  or 
legal  reasons,  decides  to  submit  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  long  can  we  con- 
tinue to  go  down  the  course  of  taxflation 
that  we  have  for  the  last  12  years?  Four 
tax  cuts  have  been  made  during  that 
period  of  time.  But  Federal  taxes  have 
jumped  from  16  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  to  22.3  percent  of  the 
GNP  this  year.  Should  we  continue  down 
that  road  until  the  Federal  Government 
is  taking  a  third  of  the  workers'  income 
through  taxes,  excluding  the  State  and 
local  governments'  share?  Moreover,  at 
this  time  the  proposed  budget  will  be 
balanced  by  the  increase  of  taxes  as  well 
as  limiting  spending  to  some  degree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  right  time. 
Let  us  not  wait  to  balance  the  budget 
until  we  have  25-percent  inflation,  a 
25-percent  interest  rate,  and  Federal 
taxes  take  30  percent  of  the  income  of 
the  average  American.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue down  the  road  of  having  more  of 
the  resources  of  this  Nation  run  through 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  be  doled  out  in 
the  form  of  Government  programs  and 
subsidies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
y'eld  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  time  has  come.  The  time 
has  long  passed  in  the  sense  that,  if 
there  had  been  efforts  made  in  previous 
vears  to  reduce  Federal  spending  when 
there  were  lower  rates  of  inflation  and 
if  the  stringent  budgetary  decisions  that 
are  being  made  now  would  have  been 
made  then,  we  would  not  be  in  the 
economic  condition  that  this  Nation  is 
'n  with  20-percent  interest  and  20-per- 
cent  inflation.   Putting  it  off  for  any 
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greater  length  of  time  is  saying  that 
what  we  have  learned  from  the  past  is 
not  to  be  considered  and,  in  a  sense,  not 
believing  that  decisions  we  make  here 
have  any  impact  on  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  right  time  has 
come. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  'Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Fisher). 

Mr.  FISHER.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. All  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  can 
rejoice  that  a  balance,  even  slight  sur- 
plus in  the  budget,  is  in  sight  at  last.  This 
has  to  be  good  news.  There  should  have 
been  far  less  deficits  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years  when  economic  conditions 
were  more  favorable.  Economic  assump- 
tions underlying  1981  budget  are  opti- 
mistic, not  outrageously  so.  but  still  op- 
timistic. Therefore,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  see  our  1981  budget,  as  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  altered  in  the 
second  resolution  next  September.  But. 
at  the  present  time,  I  think  an  optimistic 
view  is  more  useful  than  a  self-fulfilling 
pessimistic  view. 

A  balanced  budget  is  an  anti-inflation- 
ary budget:  it  will  reduce  net  Federal 
spending  to  zero  land  actually  yield  a 
surplus  of  $2  billion).  This  will  clearly 
signal  our  determination  to  remove  the 
part  of  inflation  that  is  directly  and  ob- 
viously within  our  control  and  respon- 
sibility. 

Furthermore,  a  balanced  budget  will 
provide  some  scope  for  relaxing  mone- 
tary policy  slightly  and  will  permit  some 
reduction  in  the  excruciatingly  high  in- 
terest rates  that  are  forcing  the  con- 
struction industry  to  the  wall  and  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  so  many  young  and 
needy  people  to  afford  housing. 

The  proposed  budget  restrains  spend- 
ing by  cuts,  deferments  and  insistence 
on  efficiency.  Compared  with  the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  budget  proposal  last  Janu- 
ary, some  $18  billion  in  budget  reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  committee's 
budget.  At  the  same  time  it  resists  the 
siren  call  of  slashing  taxes  which  surelv 
would  add  to  inflation  in  the  next  year 
or  so. 

This  makes  economic  sense.  Several 
amendments  to  be  considered  propose 
greater  spending  for  various  purposes 
matched  by  greater  revenues,  leaving  the 
budget  in  balance.  Some  change  along 
these  lines  would  be  acceptable.  A  shift 
of  SI  billion  or  so  of  this  kind  would  make 
very  little  difference  in  a  budget  of  over 
$600  billion.  The  Conable  and  Obey 
amendments,  among  those  being  offered 
might  prove  useful. 

As  with  other  Members,  a  few  of  the 
committee's  proposed  reductions  will 
hurt  my  constituents.  All  of  us  will  have 
political  problems  to  deal  with  In  my 
opinion  we  should  try  to  cope  with  these 
problems  when  the  relevant  authorizing 
and  appropriative  bills  are  before  the 
House,  and  to  cope  within  the  overall 
budget  ceilings.  If  Members  vote  against 
a  balanced  budget  resolution  now  be- 
cause of  disagreement  over  one  or  two 
specific  items,  the  Government  will  never 
nave  that  balanced  budget  and  the  coun- 
try will  never  get  rid  of  inflation. 

The  reconciliation  part  of  the  pro- 
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posed  1981  budget  resolution  has  much 
logic  to  it.  It  says  to  some  eight  au- 
thorizing committees :  Cut  back  by  these 
amounts  for  1981.  otherwise  the  budget 
for  that  year  is  not  going  to  be  balanced. 
I  have  always  argued  that  the  Congress 
would  have  to  restrain  the  so-called  en- 
titlement and  ongoing  programs,  as  well 
as  the  discretionary  programs,  if  the 
budget  is  ever  to  be  balanced.  This  man- 
dated, or  at  least  strongly  urged,  recon- 
ciliation of  broad  program  categories 
with  overall  spending  figures  will  rai.se 
.some  hackles  and,  in  a  sense,  diminish 
the  prerogatives  of  authorizing  commi- 
tees  as  already  is  done  for  appropriat- 
ing committees.  Short  of  the  authorizing 
committees  voluntarily  submitting  to 
general  fiscal  discipline  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget,  I  see  no  better  way  im- 
mediately at  hand  to  a.ssure  balance  in 
1981.  We  had  better  take  the  medicine 
and  come  back  another  day  to  see  if 
there  is  a  more  palatable  way  to  cure 
the  disease. 

The  need  for  revising  the  second  budg- 
et resolution  for  1980  is  apparent.  The 
effects  of  the  higher-than-expected  in- 
flation of  recent  months  plus  our  failure 
to  reduce  spending  earlier,  have  forced 
us  now  to  revise  the  1980  deficit  upward. 
I  would  recommend  resisting  anything 
more  than  a  bare  minimum  upward  re- 
vision under  the  circumstances.  The 
charge  that  we  will  be  balancing  the 
budget  next  year  while  increasing  the 
deficit  this  year  is  a  .serious  and  em- 
barrassing charge. 

On  the  whole.  I  believe  the  Budget 
Committee  has  served  us  well  this  time 
and  I  will  not  be  offering  my  usual,  last 
resort.  Fisher  amendment  to  reduce  the 
deficit  by  cutting  spending  across-the- 
board.  I  re.serve  the  option  to  tr>'  to  do 
so  in  the  second  resolution  next  Septem- 
ber if  circumstances  then  require  it.  but 
I  hope  I  will  not  have  to  exercise  that 
option. 

n  1550 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula)  . 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
repeatedly  heard  that  a  balanced  budget 
will  have  little  impact  on  reducing  infla- 
tion. I  totally  dLsagree  with  this  thesis. 
First  of  all.  it  will  be  a  great  positive 
psychological  impact  if  Government 
demonstrates  the  will  and  the  discipline 
required  to  begin  putting  its  fiscal  house 
in  order.  Second,  and  pursuant  to  yes- 
terday's discussion  on  the  inflationary 
effects  of  budget  deficits,  I  have  put  to- 
gether some  information  which  might 
be  useful. 

Deficits  have  their  maximum  inflation- 
ar>-  impact  when  they  are  financed  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  going  into 
the  market  and  buying  up  Government 
debt.  When  the  Fed  does  this,  it  in- 
creases bank  reserves  The  banks  in  turn 
convert  these  new  reserves  into  spend- 
able money.  The  money  supply  is  in- 
creased just  as  if  the  Fed  had  printed 
up  new  dollar  bills  to  purchase  new 
Government  debt  issues. 

When  the  Government  runs  deficits 
and  has  to  market  new  debts,  it  drives 


up  interest  rates,  particularly  when  pri- 
vate demand  for  credit  is  large.  It  is  this 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates  which 
has  gradually  brought  the  Fed  mto  the 
Government  securities  market  to  pur- 
chase debt.  What  the  data  show  is  that 
during  periods  of  economic  expansion, 
the  Fed  tends  to  increase  the  portion  of 
the  deficit  it  finances  by  inducing  an 
increase  in  the  money  supply. 

During  the  height  of  the  Great  Society 
period,  from  1965  to  1968,  the  Fed  in- 
creased its  share  of  deficit  financing  from 
12.6  percent  in  1965  up  to  68.2  percent 
in  1968.  Thi3  was  an  example  of  financ- 
ing the  war  m  Vietnam  by  running  the 
printing  presses.  It  was  during  this  period 
tliat  inflation  that  is  plaguing  us  today 
fi-st  got  started. 

Likewise,  in  the  period  of  economic  re- 
covery from  1976  to  1979.  the  Fed's  fi- 
nancing of  the  deficits  rose  from  11.3  per- 
cent to  90.6  percent  in  1979.  During  this 
period  we  have  experienced  the  worst  in- 
flation in  peacetime  history. 

Although  the  economy  is  moving  into 
a  slack  period,  inflation  insures  that  pri- 
vate credit  demands  w:ll  remain  high,  so 
that  running  a  big  deficit  in  1981  is  po- 
tentially verj'  inflationary,  if  the  Fed's 
resolve  not  to  monetize  the  deficit  breaks 
down. 

The  reason  that  the  econometric 
models  never  show  that  deficits  are  In- 
flationary or  that  balanced  budgets  will 
reduce  infiation  is  because  they  generally 
assume  that  monetary  policy  will  not  be 
completely  accommodating.  I  think  the 
facts  and  the  statistics  make  it  so  clear 
that  it  is  vitally  important  in  this  year 
that  we  adopt  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
mintues  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  our  com- 
mittee chairman.  Bob  Giaimo,  deserves 
the  love  and  thanks  of  his  colleagues,  and 
he  has  that.  He  has  furthermore  the  pro- 
found respect  of  all  Members,  and  the 
list  of  his  admirers  is  long.  I  eagerly  In- 
clude my  name  on  that  list. 

He  is  a  fair  chairman,  and  has  been 
courageous  in  the  midst  of  the  relentless 
pressures  of  the  budget  process.  So,  I 
thank  you,  my  chairman,  for  your  lead- 
ership and  your  friendship.  You  will  be 
missed  on  the  occasion  of  your  retire- 
ment. 

Now,  the  budget  itself.  The  cynics  and 
the  skeptics  said  that  we  could  not  do  it, 
and  I  remember  a  press  conference  when 
Chairman  Giaimo  announced  his  intent, 
where  we  had  several  members  of  the 
press  corps  who  said  that  it  could  not 
be  done  in  the  committee.  But.  I  believe 
the  committee  has  shown  the  budgetary 
;-roces3  will  work,  and  it  can  work  in  a 
responsible  fashion;  for  it  was  at  mid- 
night on  March  20  that  an  important 
moment  arrived  in  the  history  of  this 
Congress,  because  it  was  the  first  time 
:n  the  6-7e2r  history  of  the  congressional 
budget  process  that  a  coaUtion  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  came  together  in 
the  committee  to  approve  a  balanced 
budget. 

This  was  the  result  of  long  months  of 
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hard  work  and  preparation.  Seven 
months  ago  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. Tim  Wirth;   the  gentleman  from 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  set  these  pri- 
orities in  the  resolution.  There  are  sig- 
nificant similarities   to  those  proposed 


Congress  is  in  fact  serious  about  getting 
the  Nation's  fiscal  house  in  order. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  this  resolu- 
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hard  work  and  preparation.  Seven 
months  ago  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado. Tim  Wirth;  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Leon  Panetta;  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Dick  Gephardt,  and  I  be- 
gan research  and  discussions  with  other 
Members  on  possible  and  likely  spend- 
ing cuts.  We  realized  that  the  time  was 
right  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  and 
that  it  should  be  balanced  by  cutting 
spendmg.  So.  we  began  to  informally  pull 
together  the  coalition  of  Democrats  and 
Rppublicans  by  talking  to  other  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  all  with  a 
variety  of  interests.  We  spoke  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Jones'. 
likewise,  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <  Mr.  MiNETA » .  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  '  Mr.  Simon  > .  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  '  Mr.  Conable»  .  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Regula  > .  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  FrenzeD. 
n  1600 
We  knew  that  "knowledge  Ls  power," 
so  we  started  to  arm  ourselves  with  the 
tedious  detail  to  support  our  budget  re- 
duction proposals.  Our  perceptive  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMC.  gave  his  blessing  to  our 
effort,  and  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  last  December  re- 
quested of  Alice  Rivlin  and  the  CBO  a 
"shopping  list"  of  possible  cuts. 

With  this  extraordinary,  unprece- 
dented event,  when  the  leadership  group 
started  to  meet,  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  including  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et, along  with  the  respective  committee 
chairmen  of  both  bodies,  those  meetings 
were  held  in  the  Lyndon  Johnson  room 
of  the  Capitol,  and  we  had  our  particular 
group  in  part  represented  through  in- 
formal discussions  by  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  *Mr.  Wirth  >. 

Through  a  unanimity  of  purpose,  a 
consensus  on  spending  cuts  was  achieved 
in  that  leadership  meeting,  and  those 
meetings  resulted  in  about  $13  billion  in 
suggested  cuts  from  the  administration's 
January-  request. 

Then,  as  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget  began  to  hammer  out  its  resolu- 
tion, it  took  into  account  that  leader- 
ship consensus,  plus  addii^g  several  more 
cuts,  and  came  up  with  a  total  of  $16.5 
billion  over  the  President's  January  re- 
quest. When  we  consider  that  his  Jan- 
uary request  had  accounted  for  $5.5  bil- 
lion in  cuts,  we  are  talking  about  a  total 
of  $22  billion  in  spending  cuts.  That  is 
what  came  into  focus  as  the  committee 
product  at  midnight  en  that  March  20. 
This  balanced  budget  approach  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  is  the  first  ever 
to  be  supported  by  the  Republicans  as 
wel!  as  Democrats  in  the  committee. 

We  did  not  make  these  cuts  by  per- 
centage chops  across  the  board.  We  tried 
to  take  a  reasonable  approach  and  look 
at  the  multitude  of  specific  programs  and 
tried  to  establish  guidelines  to  aid  us  in 
the  setting  of  our  priorities.  We  deferred 
new  initiatives.  We  slowed  down  several 
programs.  We  attempted  to  better  tar- 
get existing  programs,  and  we  knew  that 
we  had  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
limited  resources  that  we  had.  And  over 
and  over  again  we  asked  ourselves:  Can 
we  afford  this? 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  set  these  pri- 
orities in  the  resolution.  There  are  sig- 
nificant similarities  to  those  proposed 
in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution that  will  be  debated  soon,  and 
certainly  also  to  those  proposed  recently 
in  the  President's  revised  March  budget. 
We  also  felt  that  our  national  defense 
needed  strengthening  in  this  time  of 
fragile  international  tensions. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  the 
House,  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
other  body,  and  the  President  independ- 
ently agreed  on  cuts  on  major  programs. 
For  example,  all  three  agreed  that  cuts 
should  be  made  in  the  following  pro- 
grams: LEAA.  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, the  Postal  Service  subsidy,  high- 
way funding,  higher  education.  CETA, 
low-income  energy  assistance,  adminis- 
trative and  operating  expenses  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches,  reve- 
nue sharing  for  the  States,  and  coimter- 
cyclical  fiscal  assistance. 

The  amounts  of  the  funding  levels  are 
not  always  the  same  in  each  of  those 
three  proposals,  but  the  priorities  are 
headed  in  the  same  direction. 

We  all  realize  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  before  this  body  will  not  end 
our  inflationary  w'oes,  but  it  is  a  major 
step  that  must  be  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  actions  of  the  other  body,  the 
administration,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the 
State  and  local  governments,  and  the 
absolute  actions  of  individual  Americans. 
All  of  those  actions  together  will  ulti- 
mately lead  us  to  a  solution  of  our  in- 
flationary problems. 

The  first  step  must  be  taken  right 
now  in  this  body.  Achieving  a  goal  of  a 
balanced  budget  after  12  years  of  deficit 
spending  poses  a  real  challenge  to  this 
Congress.  There  are  many  ways  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  this  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  proceeded  in  a  way  that 
we  felt  would  achieve  the  maximum  re- 
sults in  restraining  inflation  and  in  a 
way  that  would  be  most  fair  and  equi- 
table to  all  interests. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  numerous  spe- 
cial interest  groups  w^ill  feel  the  pinch  of 
these  decisions,  and  they  will  under- 
standably oppose  these  proposed  cuts 
and  will  try  to  apply  pressure  on  all 
the  Members.  We  must  hold  the  line  be- 
cause none  of  the  proposed  cuts  in  this 
resolution  will  hurt  as  deeply  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  rampant  inflation. 

This  year  I  am  able  to  enthusiastically 
support  our  committee's  recommenda- 
tion. In  the  past  I  believed  that  the 
budget  process  was  the  key  to  guiding  the 
Congress  on  the  path  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bihty  and  restraint.  Now  we  are  on  the 
brink  of  achieving  one  of  the  goals  that 
I  was  personally  aiming  for  when  I 
came  to  Washington  over  a  year  aeo. 
and  tiiac  is  to  trv  to  attack  inflation 
through  balancing  the  Federal  budget  in 
a  way  that  would  restrain  inflation. 

This  is  a  balanced  budget,  not  just  in 
an  accounting  sense  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  policy.  This  is  a  fair  and 
eouitable  resolution.  We  are  offering  a 
moderately  conservative  budget  today 
before  the  House,  one  that  is  in  balance, 
one  that  will  send  a  message  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets  of  the  world  that  the 


Congress  is  in  fact  serious  about  getting 
the  Nation's  fiscal  house  in  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  pass  this  resolu- 
tion, in  my  judgment  America  will  be  the 
winner. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981 
will  soon  be  considered.  I  support  a 
balanced  budget  and  believe  a  balanced 
budget  is  an  important  step  in  economic 
revitalization. 

More  important  than  my  personal  be- 
lief in  the  importance  of  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  is  the  consensus  opinion  of 
the  people  I  am  privileged  to  represent 
in  Congress.  That  consensus  is  clear.  A 
balanced  budget  is  necessary. 

An  unbalanced  Federal  budget  is.  of 
course,  not  the  only  cause  of  our  eco- 
nomic problems.  Our  national  energy 
policy  is  certainly  a  major  cause.  The 
cornerstone  of  this  policy  has  become 
higher  energy  prices  and  the  higher 
prices  for  energy  now  being  extracted 
from  the  American  people  are  eroding 
the  foundation  of  our  economic  sy.stem. 
Us'ng  higher  energy  prices  to  "cure"  our 
economic  ills  is  like  letting  blood  to 
treat  the  flu.  If  the  patient  survives,  it 
is  in  spite  of  the  treatment. 

Economists  of  all  persuasions  disagree 
on  the  precise  degree  of  importance  of 
a  balanced  Federal  budget,  although  all 
recognize  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
demonstrates  to  friend  and  foe  alike  our 
national  resolve  to  solve  our  economic 
problems.  A  balanced  Federal  budget  is 
essential. 

Though  supporting  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  strongly  disagree  with 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Hou.se 
Budget  Committee  as  to  how  it  should 
be  achieved.  I  particularly  oppo.se  the 
recommended  elimination  of  6-day  mail 
delivery. 

Six-day  mail  delivery  is  not  a  luxury, 
especially  in  South  Dakota.  Men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  life  depena  on 
6-day  delivery  and  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant to  our  rurally  based  economy. 

Since  the  Budget  Committee  first  rec- 
ommended elimination  of  6-day  delivery 
I  have  received  many  calls  and  letters 
from  mv  constituents  opposing  this  re- 
duction in  service.  I  am  very  glad  so  many 
South  Dakotans  have  taken  the  time  to 
give  me  the  benefit  of  their  opinions  on 
this  proposal. 

As  many  of  my  constituents  have  cor- 
rectly noted.  6-day  mail  delivery  is  not 
the  causs  of  near  20-percent  inflation 
and  intere'it  rates.  Six-day  mail  delivery 
existed  long  before  our  present  economic 
difficulties.  Just  as  6-day  maU  delivery 
is  not  the  cause  of  our  economic  prob- 
lems, elimination  of  6-day  delivery  is  not 
essential  to  curing  our  economic  woes. 
I  am  certain  if  South  Dakotans  could  be 
convinced  eliminating  6-dav  delivery  was 
absolutely  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest, they  would  perhaps  begrud'Tingly. 
accept  it.  But  the  people  I  represent  can- 
not be  convinced  elimination  of  6-day 
mail  delivery  i.s  absolutely  necessary  be- 
cause, in  fact,  it  is  not  necessary 
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Eliminating  6-day  mail  delivery  has 
been  recommended  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee because  it  is  an  "easy"  reduction. 
But  an  "easy"  reduction  is  not  always  a 
good  reduction  or  sound  public  policy. 
Elimination  of  6-day  mail  delivery  is  a 
case  in  point.  Willy-nilly  elimination  of 
6-day  mail  delivery  is  clearly  unsound 
public  policy. 

I  know  the  chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  are  vitaly  concerned  about 
the  future  of  our  mail  service  and  the  im- 
phcations  of  eliminating  6-day  delivery. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Servirj  Committee  will  be  able  to  con- 
tir.<e  6-day  delivery  and  niaintam  our 
r^ral  post  offices  and  I  pledge  to  work 
nth  the  committee  to  this  end.  Without 
i-day  mall  delivery  and  post  offices 
:hroughout  rural  America,  the  conse- 
luences  are  indeed  grave. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  LoTT) . 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  have 
been  so  many  statistics  thrown  around 
here  in  speeches  in  the  last  hour  or  so  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  debate  that  it  is 
really  sort  of  dizzying.  It  sort  of  reminds 
me  of  a  friend  to  whom  I  was  talking  the 
other  day  who  was  celebrating  over  the 
success  of  his  diet. 

When  I  asked  him  how  much  he  had 
lost,  he  informed  me  that  he  had  not  lost 
anything:  he  just  had  not  gained  as  much 
this  year  as  he  did  last  year. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  similarity 
between  this  "diet  "  and  the  so-called  bal- 
anced budget  resolution  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  now.  The  truth  is  that  this  resolu- 
tion calLs  for  an  increase  over  the  current 
year's  spending  of  several  billion  dollars, 
at  least  $44.8  billion,  depending  on  which 
statistic  one  is  checking  or  to  whom  one 
is  talking. 

It  has  certainly  been  interesting  latelv 
to  listen  to  some  of  those  who  have  con- 
tributed so  much  over  the  years  to  in- 
creasing spending  and  deficit  spending 
and  who  are  suddenly  calling  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  hope  the  American  people 
will  not  be  deceived  by  this  belated  'bal- 
anced budget"  charade  and  will  remem- 
ber my  friend  and  his  'diet." 

This  is  a  small  step  forward,  and  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  Member,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta*  for 
what  they  have  tried  to  do  here.  It  is  not 
enough. 

When  we  passed  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 1  had  high  hopes  that 
It  would  give  us  a  process  to  at  least  set 
a  target  for  us.  because  it  is  something 
we  really  did  not  have  before,  and  that  it 
would  give  us  an  opportunity  to  have 
some  fiscal  re.sponsibility  in  Uiis  body. 
Well,  it  has  been  a  disappointment.  It  has 
obviously  not  worked. 

Maybe  we  are  getting  there,  becau.se  at 
least  now  we  are  talking  about  a  balanced 
budget,  and  maybe  in  the  yeans  to  come 
we  will  have  a  truly  balanced  budget 
without  tax  increases. 

So  I  am  taking  my  brief  time  here  just 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  Re- 
publican substitute  that  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr,  Lattai 
That  substitute  will  do  the  things  that 
really  need  to  be  done  for  the  good  of 


thi.s  country.  It  is  $14  bihion  below  the 
committee  resolution.  It  provides  $4.5 
billion  more  for  defense,  and  there  is  a 
tax  cut  in  this  calendar  vear  of  some 
S32  billion. 

The  country  is  united  in  the  belief  that 
we  must  do  something  about  the  run- 
away inflation  we  are  experiencing.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  great  country 
of  ours  firmly  believe  that  our  Federal 
budget  should  be  balanced  to  slow  down 
this  high  rate  of  inflation.  Everyone 
agrees  that  there  must  be  sacrifice.  We 
all  know  that  there  must  be  belt- 
tightening  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

We  cannot  tighten  the  belt  on  the 
bloated  budget  the  Democrats  are  of- 
fering. They  are  fattening  up  their 
budget  with  more  and  more  taxes. 

If  we  really  want  to  do  something  to 
stop  inflation  we  need  a  lean  budget 
and  the  Republican  substitute  to  be  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta  will  do  just  that. 

The  Republican  substitute  is  a  lot  like 
tlie  Scarsdale  Diet.  You  may  have  to 
be  chewing  on  something  that  you  aren't 
particularly  crazy  about — but  no  one  will 
starve,  and  you  will  just  love  the  results. 
Our  diet  is  the  only  economic  menu 
that  can  cure  what  ails  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  way  to  really 
get  America  back  on  the  right  economic 
track. 

n  1610 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Stenholm). 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  just  a  couple  of  min- 
utes to  address  some  of  the  issues  I  have 
heard  discussed  and  debated  here  this 
afternoon.  I  would  say  at  this  point  that 
I  will  be  enthusiastically  supporting  the 
Gramm-Holt  amendment  to  this  bill  be- 
cause of  two  main  factors. 

First,  it  more  adequately  addresses  the 
defense  capabilities  and  the  defense 
needs  of  our  country  than  anything  we 
have  before  us  and.  secondly,  the  20- 
percent  cut  that  is  requested  in  the  regu- 
latory agencies  throughout  the  United 
States,  all  17.  will  do  more  for  inflation 
than  any  one  thing  that  we  will  be  doing, 
in  my  opinion,  this  year  in  the  U.s! 
Congress. 

I  am  a  little  bit  intrigued  by  the  some- 
what frivolous  attitude  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  about  the  debt  of  the  United 
States.  $896  billion  in  debt  that  we  now 
owe  that  our  children  and  grandchil- 
dren are  going  to  have  to  pay.  The  only 
way  to  get  that  in  true  perspective,  to 
me.  has  been  when  you  look  at  the  facts 
and  figures  and  you  see  that  if  you  add 
up  all  of  the  value  of  the  farm  and  ranch 
land  of  the  United  States,  all  of  the 
tractors,  the  plows,  the  cows,  the  pigs, 
the  chickens,  the  ducks,  everything  of 
material  value  on  the  food  production 
factory  in  America  and  sold  at  fair  mar- 
ket value,  it  would  come  to  a  little  over 
$7fl0  billion. 

So  I  think  that  we  ought  to  express 
a  little  more  concern  about  th's  debt  and 
to  be  a  little  more  meaningful  in  our  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget  and  to  begin 
reducing  that  debt. 

Let  us  put  something  else  in  perspec- 
tive when  we  talk  about  agriculture,  be- 


cause those  who  have  contended  for 
hour  upon  hour  on  this  floor  that  we 
cannot  cut  food  stamps,  that  we  can- 
not cut  those  social  programs  that  have 
grown  so  enormously,  let  us  keep  it  in 
proper  perspective. 

The  1979  fiscal  budget  had  $6.2  bU- 
lion  in  food  stamps.  The  1981  budget 
that  we  have  before  us  is  $9.7  biUion. 
That  is  an  increase  in  food  stamps  of 
S3. 5  billion. 

Now,  to  keep  this  in  perspective,  what 
we  are  talking  about,  the  agricultural 
budget  of  America  for  fiscal  year  1981.  is 
proposed  to  be  $2.3  billion.  In  other 
words,  the  increase  in  food  stamps  alone 
is  150  percent  of  the  total  productive 
agricultural  budget,  and  that  includes 
soil  consenation.  water  conservation,  all 
of  the  needv  productive  programs  of 
agriculture.  The  increase  in  food  stamps 
is  150  percent  of  that  amotmt. 

We  talk  about  revenue  sharing  for 
Ctates.  In  1971  we  had  $500  million  in 
the  Federal  budget.  In  1981  we  are  talk- 
ing about  $9.6  billion.  And  folks  are  say- 
ng  that  it  is  irresponsible  to  cut  in  that 
area.  An  1.800-percent  increase  in  10 
years,  and  we  are  being  told  it  is  ir- 
res;:onsible  for  us  to  make  cuts  in  that 
area. 

I  hope  that  when  we  get  into  the  de- 
bate, into  the  final  debate  on  the  amend- 
ments, we  will  consider  this,  and  I  for 
one  am  apparently  a  minority  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  but  I  believe  very  strongly 
in  the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and  I 
beheve  very  strongly  that  we  can  do  this 
by  more  adequately  addressing  the  need 
for  a  cut  in  expenditures  than  what  has 
been  proposed  thus  far  in  many  of  the 
areas,  particularly  those  that  lead  to  a 
decline  in  productivity  for  America. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written). 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
know,  I  have  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  many  years  and  now 
am  chairman  of  that  committee.  Our 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  held 
appropriation  bills  below  the  President's 
budget  recommendations  for  36  out  of  the 
last  37  years.  According  to  calculations 
of  the  Joint  Study  Committee,  over  a  5- 
year  period  preceding  the  enactment  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  Congress, 
on  our  recommendations,  has  trimmed 
S30  billion  from  the  President's  appro- 
priation proposals  but  has  added  $30  bil- 
lion through  the  back  door  by  legislation. 
In  a  situation  where  back  doors  consist- 
ently are  more  favorably  treated  thaji 
programs  provided  for  by  annual  appro- 
priations, there  will  be  a  strong  tempta- 
tion within  Congress  to  provide  more 
and  more  by  "entitlement." 

Due  to  this  fact.  I  help  to  sponsor  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  In  fact.  I  was 
the  senior  cochairman  of  the  study  group 
which  recommended  such  act.  including 
provision  first  for  setting  up  a  "target" — 
then  later  a  firm  ceiling — and  further 
that  such  limits  be  made  in  functional 
categories  rather  than  appropriation  line 
items,  for  it  was  apparent  that  such 
Budget  Committee  would  not  be  able 
time-wise  to  hold  hearings  on  items  as 
does  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
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served  on  the  Budget  Committee  for  the 
first  year. 

Time  and  experience  have  now  shown 
to  many  of  us  that  some  changes  in  the 
Congressional  Budget  Control  Act  would 
be  in  order  to  make  it  more  effective.  My 
hope  is  that  these  changes  may  be  made. 
I  shall  discuss  these  needed  changes 
later. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
budget  resolution  though  I  do  have  in- 
dividual views.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo 
and  his  Committee  have  spent  weeks  of 
deliberation  in  the  development  of  this 
resolution.  My  friend  has  demonstrated 
determined  resolve  to  bring  forward  a 
balanced  budget  for  the  forthcoming  fis- 
cal year  He  and  his  Committee  in  the 
overall  have  done  a  yoeman  job. 

While  I  support  the  objective  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  caution  that  we  must  not 
delude  ourselves  that  this  alone  is  the 
answer  to  our  economic  problems  and 
the  rampant  double  digit  inflation  preva- 
lent in  the  country  today. 

We  must  also  promote  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  Nation.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  tolerate  the  unreasonably  high 
interest  rates  which  exist  today.  Ameri- 
can businesses  and  industry  and  Ameri- 
can agriculture  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  investment  in  productive  plant  and 
equipment  that  is  necessary  to  butress 
and  sustain  our  economic  viability.  On 
this  count.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  re- 
cently shared  my  views  with  the  Presi- 
dent. Secretary  Miller,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Volcker.  Many  others 
have  similar  views. 

We  must  also  take  the  required  steps 
to  remove  unnecessary  regulation  from 
the  backs  of  American  industry  and 
agriculture.  I  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion giving  the  President  such  author- 
ity. We  have  gone  overboard  in  impos- 
ing stifling  regulations  on  many  sectors 
of  our  economy.  We  have  undertaken  to 
prohibit  those  things  which  may  be 
merely  undesirable  as  against  those 
things  which  are  downright  dangerous. 
The  resulting  expense  to  our  economy  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  in  terms  of  the  lack 
of  development  and  modernization  of 
our  productive  capacity  has  been  severe 
especially  to  our  efforts  to  secure  alter- 
native sources  of  energy. 

And.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  strive  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  cripple  those  programs 
which  contribute  to  our  national  wealth 
We  must  focus  our  attention  on  those 
areas  of  the  Federal  budget  which  have 
m  recent  years  proved  to  be  the  reason 
the  budget  has  become  uncontrollable 
to  such  an  extent.  I  speak  of  the  use  of 
so-called  entitlements  and  the  provisions 
known  as  escalator  clauses  which  have 
the  effect  of  adding  inflation  to  meet 
inflation. 

I  wish  to  stress  to  Members  and  others 
interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  dy- 
namics of  the  Federal  budget  that  it  is 
not  the  appropriation  bills  which  have 
been  responsible  for  the  heavy  deficit 
spending  of  recent  years.  As  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  in  36  of  the  last  37  years 
appropriations  approved  by  Congress  in 
appropriations  bills  have  been  under  the 


President's  budget.  In  the  year  the 
budget  was  exceeded,  it  was  by  a  very 
small  amount.  The  budget  busting  has 
occurred  in  legislation  which  has  cir- 
cumvented the  disciplines  of  the  regular 
annual  review  process. 

This  phenomena — represented  princi- 
pally  by  the  growing  use  of  contract 
authority  flowing  from  legislative  bills 
and  not  appropriation  bills — constituted 
the  main  reason  for  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  Again,  I  served  as 
the  senior  cochairman  of  the  Study  Com- 
mittee on  Budget  Control  which  did  the 
research  spadework  leading  to  the  initial 
recommendations  which  proved  to  be  the 
cornerstone  of  the  budget  control  legis- 
lation.   Throughout    these   studies,    the 
utility  of  the  regular  appropriation  proc- 
ess to  the  Congress  became  abiuidantly 
evident.  This  was  recognized  in  the  1974 
report  of  the  Rules  Committee  on  the 
final    legislation    which    supported    the 
findings  of  the  Joint  Study  Committee. 
The   budget    control   legislation .    Mr. 
Chairman,  has  been  largely  successful  in 
controlling  budget  busting  in  the  form 
of  contract  authority.  But  the  contract 
authority  problem  has  been  replaced  by 
uncontrollable    growth    in    entitlement 
programs  with  built-in  escalator  clauses 
which   are   more   costly   than   contract 
authority. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  George  Mahon.  was 
going  to  retire,  I  requested  that  a  study 
be  made  of  the  budget  problems  con- 
fronting us.  This  report  showed  that 
some  75  percent  of  budget  outlays  in  the 
budget  year  were  uncontrollable  under 
existing  law.  In  1967,  the  figure  was  59 
percent.  The  study  showed  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  budget  authority  over  60 
percent  of  the  budget  was  uncontrolla- 
ble. When  the  budget  legislation  was  be- 
ing drafted,  the  figure  was  54  percent. 

The  really  shocking  situation  the  study 
revealed  was  that  58  percent  of  the 
budget  is  composed  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
indexed  to  inflation.  Some  42  percent  of 
the  budget  is  entitlement  programs.  The 
balance  of  the  58  percent  is  indirectly 
hinged  to  inflation.  Worse  still  is  the 
fact  that  inflation  is  recognized  through 
the  device  known  as  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  I  submit  that  the  CPI  was 
never  designed  as  an  automatic  trigger  to 
additional  Federal  spending  for  the  en- 
titlement programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congress  will  never 
be  able  to  get  an  adequate  handle  on 
Federal  spending  and  balance  the  budget 
if  control  efforts  continue  to  be  directed 
at  that  shrinking  portion  of  the  budget 
classified  as  controllable.  Most  of  our 
programs  which  contribute  to  our  na- 
tional wealth  are  in  this  category.  In  the 
report  on  the  resolution  now  before  us, 
the  Budget  Committee  recognizes  the 
problem  and  I  quote  the  following: 

The  large  proportion  of  automatic  outlays 
has  significant  Implications  for  control  of 
the  budget.  Without  changes  to  existing  laws 
to  reduce  the  growth  In  relatively  uncon- 
trollable programs,  congressional  efforts  to 
control  total  outlays  concentrates  on  a  small 


portion  of  the  budget.  Consequently,  these 
relatively  controllable  programs  often  bear  a 
disproportionate  burden  from  efforts  to  re- 
strain overall  spending  In  the  short  run. 

This  is  an  encouraging  statement  to 
some  extent  but  unfortunately,  the 
resolution  before  us  dues  not  come  to 
grips  with  this  very  real  problem.  I  am 
certain  that  we  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue focus  only  on  the  controllable  por- 
tions of  the  budget  which  includes  the 
programs  which  contribute  to  national 
wealth  and  productivity  and  ignore  the 
majority  of  the  budget  including  pro- 
grams constructed  so  as  to  add  inflation 
to  inflation,  thus  compoimding  our  prob- 
lems. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some 
other  matters  before  us  at  this  time 
which  require  attention.  I  have  always 
supported  congressional  budget  control, 
but  I  have  always  insisted  that  an  ade- 
quate and  workable  congre.ssional  sys- 
tem must  contain  two  essential  ingredi- 
ents—timeliness and  flexibility.  The  case 
in  point  is  the  budget  ceilings  for  the 
current  fiscal  year— fiscal  year  1980. 

Since  early  last  fall  it  has  been  appar- 
ent to  at  least  some  of  us  that  the  ceil- 
ings on  budget  authority  and  outlays 
in  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fi.scal  year  1980  would  not 
be  adequate  to  accommodate  even  our 
known  requirements  resulting  largely 
from  higher  interest  on  the  Government 
debt.  I  do  not  say  this  critically  since  the 
most  obvious  and  significant  problem 
was  beyond  the  control  of  anyone.  Let 
me  briefly  trace  the  developments  which 
underscore  the  need  for  flexibility. 

When  the  drafting  of  the  second 
budget  resolution  was  underway  late  last 
summer  the  interest  rate  a.ssumption  for 
91 -day  Treasury  bills  was  ba.sed  on  the 
rate  exi.sting  in  July.  That  rate  was  8.2 
percent.  As  legislative  progress  on  the 
budget  resolution  continued  through  the 
months  of  September  and  October.  It 
became  apparent  that  interest  rates  were 
in  rapid  ascent  and  that  if  there  was  not 
a  precipitous  reversal,  the  allowance  in 
the  budget  resolution  for  interest  on  the 
debt  would  not  be  adequate  and  hence 
the  aggregate  ceilings  on  total  budget 
authority  and  total  outlays  for  the  year 
would  not  be  adequate  By  the  time  the 
second  budget  resolution  was  finally 
agreed  to  In  November  this  rate  had 
climbed  to  about  12  percent  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  debt  financing  was  Increas- 
ing accordingly  The  rate  continued  up 
during  the  winter  to  the  15-percent 
range.  The  cumulative  effect  of  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates  has  been  that 
the  cost  of  financing  the  Federal  debt  Is 
now  about  $7  5  billion  more  than  what 
was  assumed  Initially  last  year. 

Before  the  end  of  last  se.sslon.  we 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  critical  prob- 
lem in  providing  for  known  additional 
requirements  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  only  question  was  how 
bad  the  problem  would  be.  When  the 
Congress  reconvened  in  January,  it  was 
evident  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
all  headroom  in  the  budget  resolution 
had  evaoorated.  Th's  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  it  certain- 
ly is  not  the  fault  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  interest  rates  to  which  I 
have  referred;   the  effects  of  sustained 
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inflation  on  Federal  programs,  especial- 
ly the  entitlement  programs:  and  other 
factors  such  as  the  Presidential  cancel- 
ation of  grain  sales  to  Russia  which  cost 
about  $4  billion  had  contributed  to  a  sit- 
uation whereby  the  budget  ceilings 
would  be  exceeded  by  a  considerable 
margin. 

This  situation  gave  me  a  great  deal  of 
concern  particularly  due  to  the  nature  of 
certain  requests  for  additional  funds 
pending  before  the  Congress.  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  orderly  conduct  of  certain 
Federal  programs  we  asked  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  early  action  on  a  separate  re- 
vised budget  resolution  for  this  fiscal 
year  be  explored.  For  a  variety  of  valid 
reasons,  it  was  decided  that  the  revised 
1980  ceiling  would  be  coupled  with  the 
regular  resolution  for  1981,  This  is  the 
measure  before  us  now  but  its  final  ap- 
proval may  be  several  weeks  away. 

In  the  meantime,  since  January  or 
February  we  have  not  had  the  flexibility 
to  provide  for  some  urgent  requirements. 
For  instance  the  disaster  loan  program 
of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  have  been  exhausted  and 
their  effectiveness  and  responsiveness 
have  been  impaired.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Congress  have  been 
unable  to  respond  in  a  timely  fashion. 
Further,  the  unavailability  of  revised 
budget  ceilings  has  forced  the  commit- 
tee to  resort  to  the  undesirable  practice 
of  providing  additional  financing  by 
means  of  transfer  of  funds  from  other 
accounts.  Last  month  we  were  compelled 
to  transfer  funds  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  keep  this  organization 
alive  for  a  45-day  period.  The  funds  were 
derived  from  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  and  the  practice  was 
criticized  in  this  House.  Yesterday,  we 
had  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  Selective 
Service  System  for  the  personnel  ac- 
count of  the  Air  Force  and  again  the 
practice  was  criticized.  I  agree  that  the 
practice  is  not  desirable  but  we  have  had 
no  better  alternative  available  under  the 
circumstances. 

What  we  need  in  my  judgment.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  some  degree  of  flexibility 
which  will  allow  the  Appropriations  Com"- 
nuttee  and  Congress  to  proceed  in  an 
orderly  manner  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  situation  I  have  described 
which  was  largely  propelled  by  uncon- 
trollable interest  rates.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  when  the  problem  has  been 
associated  with  budget  accounts  which 
are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  tradition- 
ally been  under  the  President's  budget 
and  withm  the  congressional  budget 
resolutions.  I  have  brought  this  matter 
0  the  attention  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  I  urge  that  the  problems  be  ex- 
plored further. 

The  other  chronic  problem  which  I 
wish  to  address  today  is  the  need  for 
advance  availability  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

For  several  years  the  committee  has 
called  attention  in  its  March  15  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee  to  the  need 
lor  more  timely  enactment  of  bills  pro- 
viding authorizations   for  regular   ap- 


propriations bills.  Earher  this  year  I 
testified  before  the  Budget  Com'mittee 
and  highlighted  the  problem.  The  Rules 
Committee  is  well  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion and  I  beheve  receptive  to  recom- 
mending appropriate  changes. 

The  budget  control  legislation  man- 
dates that  a  well-ordered  sequence  of 
events  occurs  so  that  the  objectives  of 
the  Budget  Act  may  be  met.  This  se- 
quence requires  that  authorizations  be 
in  place  before  the  appropriations  are 
marked  up  each  year  and  certainly  be- 
fore the  appropriation  bills  are  before 
the  House.  Delay  in  action  has  occurred 
for  many  key  authorizations  and  con- 
tinues to  threaten  the  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Budget  Act.  It  is  clear  that 
a  permanent  solution  must  be  found  to 
this  problem.  Most  people  who  have 
studied  the  situation  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  advance  authorizations 
may  be  required  I  continue  to  urge 
that  the  problem  of  late  authorizations 
be  corrected   at   first   opportunity. 

We  need  a  congressional  budget  con- 
trol system  and  plan  to  continue  to  sup- 
port a  system  that  is  timely  and  has  the 
adequate  flexibility  to  accommodate  a 
financial  machine  with  the  magnitude, 
complexity  and  variable  characteristics 
of  the  Federal  budget.  If  our  system 
proves  not  to  be  workable,  it  will  be  cir- 
cumvented and  it  will  fall  into  disuse. 
We  know  this  from  our  other  experi- 
ences. If  we  fail  to  have  a  viable  system. 
we  will  have  done  a  disservice  to  the  ob- 
jective of  responsible  fiscal  management 
and  hence  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me  again 
compliment  our  distinguished  Chairman 
I  Mr.  Giaimo  )  and  his  committee.  Tliey 
have  labored  long  and  hard  No  Member 
can  be  completely  in  favor  of  all  aspects 
of  this  resolution  but  the  package  on 
balance,  certainly  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 

'Mr.  VOLKMER)  . 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  as 
many  others  who  have  spoken  yesterday 
and  today,  also  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  for  bringing  before  this  body  a 
balanced  budget. 

As  one  who  has  also,  as  others  who 
have  spoken,  worked  and  hoped  for  a 
balanced  budget  since  the  time  I  have 
been  here,  it  is  very  pleasing  that  I  can 
stand  on  the  floor  today  and  see  this 
action. 

However,  as  one  who  has  also  been 
here  through  this  process  all  the  way 
through,  through  the  fiscal  year,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  it  is  good  to 
follow  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  hope  and  pray  that,  after  the 
balanced-budget  resolution  itself  is 
finally  passed  on  the  first  round,  and 
then  the  second  round  in  September,  in 
the  appropriations  process  we  are  able  to 
hold  the  line  and  really  balance  the 
budget. 

And  also  I  wish  to  say  that  I  had  just 
hoped  that  the  gentleman  from  Connect- 
icut would  have  changed  his  mind  and 
decided  to  stay  through  the  whole  proc- 
ess so  that  when  we  are  standing  here 


maybe  next  year  that  we  are  not  asking 
to  add  increases  on  this  same  budget  in 
order  to  put  it  right  back  out  of  balance. 
I  know  it  is  going  to  be  a  continued  fight. 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  fought  the 
fight  well. 

I  w'ould  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  Members  that  I 
hope  that  they  will  not  .support  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land or  any  other  substitute,  and  stick 
with  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on 
this  resolution.  I  personally  plan  to  do 
so.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
done  by  this  body  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota <Mr.  Ventq)  . 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr  Chairman,  this  year, 
aside  from  the  political  arena,  no  single 
domestic  issue  has  grabbed  more  head- 
lines or  generated  more  discussion  than 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  question  Ls  not  whether  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget  in  1981.  but 
rather  how  we  will  balance  that  budget 
as  one  of  many  efforts  we  need  to  beat 
infiation  It  is  but  one  of  several  Initia- 
tives that  must  be  taken  at  a  time  when 
sky-rocketing  costs  and  high  interest 
rates  continue  to  eat  away  at  the  pro- 
ductive elements  in  our  society.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  inflation  is  diminishing  our 
standard  of  living.  Therefore — 

We  will  act  now,  and  we  hopefully  will 
act  with  eqtiity. 

Most  important,  we  hopefully  will  act 
wisely  and  compassionately. 

Since  elected  to  Congress  in  1977,  the 
budget  deficit  has  been  reduced  by  over 
$32  bUlion.  I  have  joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  supporting  fiscal  restraint 
by  reducing  spending  in  areas  and  pro- 
grams that  have  proven  wasteful  or  have 
outlived  their  usefulness.  I  have  strongly 
endorsed  both  oversight  and  sunset  leg- 
islation to  better  guarantee  that  those 
Federal  dollars  committed  to  programs. 
are  dollars  well-spent.  We  are  far  from 
reaching  that  goal,  but  we  have  made 
progress  and  we  must  continue  in  that 
vein. 

Today,  as  we  begin  work  on  a  budget 
resolution  that  will  set  targets  for  ap- 
propriations and  authorizations  in  1981, 
we  must  be  cognizant  of  basic  commit- 
ments we  have  made  m  the  past.  We  must 
not — in  a  mad  nxsh  to  balsince  the 
budget — act  blindly  or  in  a  vacuum.  A 
balanced -budget  figure  will  be  meaning- 
less if  we  choose  to  ignore  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  actions  on  the  people  of  our 
great  country. 

The  judgments  we  make  in  the  weeks 
and  months  ahead  must  be  judgments 
not  only  for  the  future,  but  based  on 
our  actions  of  the  past.  Many  have  been 
right,  some  have  IJeen  wrong;  some  we 
should  no  longer  justify.  But  if  we  lack 
perspective  or  if  we  lack  compassion,  no 
balanced  budget  will  justify  the  means 
to  that  end. 

Once  we  adopt  a  spending  cut  disci- 
pline the  real  test,  of  course,  will  be  to 
establish  spending  priorities  within  that 
directive  and  to  make  the  difficult 
choices  about  what  programs  should  be 
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cut  and  to  what  degree  they  should  be 
cut. 
The  dilemmas  Congress  will  face  in 


I  am  confident  that  this  body  will  meet 
that  challenge. 

n  1620 


of  the  budget.  That  is  so  convenient,  so 
politically  safe,  no  muss,  no  fuss.  The 
majority  of  this  body   determined  last 
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to  your  constituents  and  your  interest 
groups,  you  are  well  aware  that  we  have 
made  deep  cuts  in  many  parts  of  this 


but  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  the 
Federal  Government  constituted  50  per- 
cent or  $2  billion   r>pr  tt-p>pV  nf  ty>a  v^^.-- 


My  great  concern  is  that  if  we  accept 
this   resolution    (H.   Con.   Res.   307)    as 
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cut  and  to  what  degree  they  should  be 
cut. 

The  dilemmas  Congress  will  face  in 
this  task  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  by  the  results  of  a  Harris  Poll  taken 
early  last  year.  Even  though  69  percent 
of  the  respondents  opted  for  a  balanced- 
budget  amendment  and  "major  cut- 
backs" in  Federal  spending  78  percent 
opposed  cuts  for  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped and  poor;  73  percent  opposed 
cuts  for  education:  62  percent  defense; 

57  percent  environmental  problems;  and 

58  percent  opposed  cuts  for  help  for  the 
unemployed. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  people 
reahze  that  one  component  in  our  fight 
against  inflation  is  to  reduce  Federal 
spending.  But  they  also  realize  that 
slashing  huge  chunks  from  programs 
that  help  people  in  our  society  to  meet 
basic  needs  is  untennable. 

I  think  the  people  are  right. 

I  do  not  rise  today  to  criticize  the 
diligent  efforts  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  to  hammer  out  an  acceptable 
budget  resolution.  Indeed,  our  colleagues 
on  the  Budget  Committee  have  worked 
painstakingly  and  with  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness. They  have  commented  on  the  pain 
involved  in  reducing  target  spending  lev- 
els, and  their  recommendations  reflect 
hours  of  work  and  compromises  that 
surely  merit  our  serious  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  give  every 
consideration  to  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  this  resolution,  all  of  which 
balance  the  budget,  but  which  differ  dra- 
matically in  the  way  that  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

I  am  specifically  concerned  that  the 
budget  re.<;olution  we  approved  this  week 
broaden  the  consensus  among  House 
Members  that  increase  the  likelihood 
that  our  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees  can  meet  the  goals  we  estab- 
lish with  a  minimum  of  conflict  and 
controversy. 

If  there  are  Inadequacies  in  the  House 
budget  resolution  now  before  us.  we  must 
define  them  We  .should  not  preclude  the 
notion  that  a  balanced  budget  can  only 
be  realized  by  spending  cuts  without  tax 
reforms.  By  far  the  most  Important  con- 
sideration, however,  is  that  we  approve 
a  budget  that  is  as  equitable  and  as  fair 
for  all  segments  of  our  societv.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  slash  away  at  programs  that 
benefit  those  who  are  alreadv  hardest 
hit  by  Inflation  while  leaving  other 
stones  unturned. 

My  personal  commitment  to  a  fiscally 
responsible  Federal  budget  remains  as 
strong  today  as  when  I  came  to  Congress 
in  1977.  I  have  voted  against  well  over 
100  spending  measures  during  my  3 
years  in  Washington  because  thev  were 
either  unnecessarv  or  wasteful-  I  have 
consistently  supported  our  successful 
efforts  to  substantially  reduce  the  deficit 
each  year  since  1977. 

I  am  ready  and  willing  to  work  for 
further  cuts,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
support  any  budget  proposal  that  closes 
the  door  to  millions  of  Americans  who 
look  to  Congre.ss  for  leadership  in  main- 
taining viable  programs  that  we  need  to- 
day as  much  as  we  did  In  years  past 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  reaffirm 
our  commitment  to  meet  people's  needs 


I  am  confident  that  this  body  will  meet 
that  challenge. 

n  1620 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to   the   gentleman   from   Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DORNAN) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
President  Carter  ran  for  office  4  years 
ago.  the  theme  of  his  campaign  was  that 
America  had  to  return  to  a  government 
as  good  as  its  people.  Four  years  later, 
we  might  want  to  be  more  specific: 
America  deserves  a  Congress  as  good  as 
its  people,  a  Congress  that  will  play  it 
up  front,  out  in  the  open,  and  straight. 
A  Congress  that  will  not  hesitate  to 
come  to  grips  with  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion by  paring  spending  and  digging  out 
waste  whenever  and  wherever  it  can. 

I  cannot  believe  that  this  Congress, 
with  a  rate  of  inflation,  hovering  around 
20  percent,  with  massive  economic  prob- 
lems that  threaten  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  our  people,  indeed  that  threaten 
their  very  financial  survival,  will  belly 
up  to  the  same  old  fiscal  bar,  uncork  the 
deficit,  and  take  another  deep  draught  of 
what  ails  us. 

This  Congress  has  been  drunk  on  defi- 
cits for  18  out  of  the  last  19  years.  And 
now  we  are  reehng  under  the  effects  of 
runaway  inflation,  and  like  other  sots 
who  withdraw  into  their  woozy  private 
world,  we  are  abdicating  responsibility. 
We  abdicate  responsibility  to  regulatory 
agencies  that  are  financially  murdering 
small  businessmen.  We  abdicate  respon- 
sibility to  the  IRS,  that  goes  blithely 
about  usurping  congressional  authority 
to  make  tax  policy.  The  majority  in  both 
Houses  simply  refuses  to  tame  an  arro- 
gant, incompetent  bureaucracy.  And  this 
June  or  thereabouts,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  may  abrogate  the  provisions  of  ar- 
ticle I.  section  9.  taking  away  our  spend- 
ing power  and  relieving  us,  in  principle, 
of  the  budget  process.  The  shackles  of 
the  Constitution  can  be  released.  The 
bureaucracy  can  spend,  the  Supreme 
Court  can  spend,  everybody  can  sf>end 

The  American  people  are  once  again 
being  deceived.  We  are  trumpeting  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  many  Americans  be- 
heve  that  the  Federal  deficit  will  not  in- 
crease this  year.  Why?  Because  the  so- 
called  budget  is  dishonest:  It  does  not  re- 
flect the  real  world.  In  fact,  as  everyone 
in  this  House  knows,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  spending  $18.7  billion  in 
off-budget  items  in  fiscal  year  1981  But 
that  spending  does  not  show  up  in  this 
budget  resolution.  Another  $18.7  bilhon 
will  be  spent  without  any  debate,  without 
any  question,  or  challenge  from  the  floor 
How  can  we  continue  to  talk  about  a 
budget  surplus  when  the  Federal  debt 
ceiling  will  increase  another  $16.1  billion 
this  year? 

This  pohcy  of  governing  in  the  sun- 
shine and  budgeting  in  the  shadows  be- 
comes more  pronounced  this  year  than 
ever.  The  Federal  debt  ceiling  is  now  no 
longer  a  separate  issue  We  will  no  longer 
take  a  stand  on  whether  this  country  will 
sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  nether- 
world or  outstanding  obligation.  By  a 
new,  improved  majority  packaged  proc- 
ess. The  Federal  debt  celling  will  be 
raised  automatically  with  the  approval 


of  the  budget.  That  is  so  convenient,  so 
politically  safe,  no  muss,  no  fuss.  The 
majority  of  this  body  determined  last 
September  that  what  is  Important  is  not 
what  should  we  spend,  but  what  will  we 
spend. 

Those  who  argue  that  separate  debt 
ceiling  was  unnecessary',  that  the  size  of 
the  debt  was  always  predetermined  by 
s^^ending  decisions  of  the  budget,  typify 
the  attittide  that  has  gotten  us  into  this 
mess.  The  Congre.ss  sets  a  budget,  spends 
first  and  asks  questions  later. 

The  separate  debt  ceiling  vote  was  not 
symbolic.  It  was  embarrassing.  It  made 
Members  uncomfortable,  the  same  way 
the  third  budget  resolution  would  make 
Members  uncomfortable.  That  is  why 
both  items  are  now  hidden  in  this  reso- 
lution. Three  times  in  the  last  5  years, 
the  majority  party  has  found  it  necessary 
to  adjust  upward  the  second  and  sup- 
posedly final  budget  resolution.  Infla- 
tion boosted  spending  exceeded  even  the 
generous  limits  set  by  the  leadership  of 
this  body.  A  third  budget  resolution 
would  only  attract  the  voters'  attention 
to  the  fact  that  spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Responsibility  might  actually  be  laid 
at  the  feet  of  those  who  wield  power  in 
this  legislature.  Obviously,  this  is  no  time 
to  be  obvious. 

The  majority's  answer  to  political 
problems  with  the  budget  is  to  hide  them. 
Keep  certain  items  off-budget,  raise  the 
debt  ceiling  without  a  vote,  increase  last 
.vear's  spending  while  working  on  this 
year's  spending.  Congressional  slight- 
of-hand  may  fool  some  of  the  public. 
But  Honest  Abe  Lincoln  was  right— it 
will  not  work  all  of  the  time. 

If  Government  in  the  sunshine  is  more 
than  a  slogan  or  a  line  to  get  votes,  this 
House  must  give  the  American  people  a 
fighting  chance  lo  balance  their  own  per- 
sonal budgets  I  ask  all  Members  who 
truly  feel  for  their  constituents  to  sun- 
port  the  sensible  alternative  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'  Mr   Latta>  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  addre.s.s  my  remarks  today  by 
saving  that  I  think  we  should  commend 
the  work  of  the  committee  and  the  House 
and  the  many  Members  in  the  House  who 
have  spent  so  many  hours  trying  to  put 
this  budcret  together. 

I  think  especially  commendatory  Is 
the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  work  that  he  and  his 
staff  have  expended  in  putting  the  pieces 
of  this  protect  together. 

Also.  I  think  we  have  to  laud  Members 
like  the  gentleman  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Gramm'  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr  Stockman  1  and  many  others 
who  have  worked  so  hard  to  address  the 
need  to  cut  programs  in  order  to  balance 
this  budeet. 

I  reject  the  position  that  this  is  a  paper 
balance  or  that  this  Ls  a  game  or  that  we 
really  do  not  have  a  balanced  budeet 

I  stronglv  believe  that  the  budget  that 
the  Budeet  Committee  came  out  with  is 
in  balance  and  it  was  achieved  over- 
whelmingly by  cuts  in  expenditures.  I 
think  if  you  have  been  home  and  talked 
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to  your  constituents  and  your  interest 
groups,  you  are  well  aware  that  we  have 
made  deep  cuts  in  many  parts  of  this 
budget. 

I  think  we  also  realize  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  is  really  a  press  release. 
It  really  does  not  achieve  a  balanced 
budget.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  will  not  know  if  this 
budget  is  really  balanced  or  near  bal- 
anced until  we  see  how  we  address  our 
appropriations  or  how  we  deal  with  re- 
conciliation or  what  the  second  budget 
resolution  looks  like. 

I  think  we  are  all  well  aware  that  we 
have  made  one  tiny  step  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  that  the  real  litmus 
test  whether  it  is  balanced  or  not, 
whether  it  is  restrained  or  not,  will  come 
this  sunmier  and  this  fall  when  we  ac- 
tually appropriate  money  and  make  cuts 
in  programs  and  try  to  reconcile  our- 
selves with  the  targets  that  are  in  this 
budget. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  to  balance 
the  budget.  I  want  to  spend  just  a  mo- 
ment talking  about  that  and  why  I  think 
it  is  important.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  here  today  that  balancing  the 
budget  is  not  going  to  have  a  big  impact 
on  inflation.  I  think  that  most  econo- 
mLsts'  projections  are  probably  right,  that 
it  will  have  a  minimal  impact  on  fight- 
ing inflation. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  some 
other  facts  as  well.  I  think  we  have  to 
understand  that  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion, out  of  which  this  balanced  budget 
was  born,  is  a  process,  and  it  is  a  process 
that  has  many,  many  pieces. 
n  1630 
All  the  pieces  have  to  be  put  together 
m  order  to  achieve  an  ultimate  victory. 
Those  pieces  have  to  be  held  together 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  We  have  to 
have  an  energy  policy  that  reallv  works. 
We  have  to  have  fiscal  and  monetary 
restraint  over  a  long  period  of  time.  We 
have  to  improve  productivity  in  our 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  find  a  way 
for  the  Government  more  efficiently  than 
It  has  in  the  past  to  interfere  with  the 
inflationary  psychologj-  that  has  grown 
up  in  this  country  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  None  of  those  things  is  easv  to  do. 
and  certainly  fiscal  restraint  is  difficult 
to  do.  But  let  me  just  cite  some  quick 
facts  that  indicate  that  balancing  the 
budget  IS  important  beyond  the  obvious 
economic  impacts. 

We  have  been  concerned  in  the  last 
few  days  about  interest  rates  and  what 
mterest  rates  mean  to  our  economv.  Let 
me  just  cite  some  quick  simple  facts  In 
the  last  6  months  of  1979  the  total  inter- 
mediate- and  short-term  borrowing  in 
the  private  and  public  sector  came  at 
the  rate  of  about  $1.6  billion  per  week 
on  average.  The  rate  of  total  borrowing 
tor  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  was  at 
about  $4  biUion  per  week.  So  we  have 
almost  a  tripling  of  the  rate  of  borrow- 
ing in  the  intermediate-  and  short-term 
markets  and.  as  my  colleagues  know,  that 
IS  What  sets  the  prime  interest  rate 

It  IS  also  interesting  to  note  in  the  last 
b  months  of  1979  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment constituted  about  25  percent  of  that 
intermediate-  and  short-term  borrowing. 


but  in  the  first  3  months  of  this  year  the 
Federal  Government  constituted  50  per- 
cent or  $2  billion  per  week  of  the  bor- 
rowing that  went  on. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  have  short 
and  intermediate  interest  rates  and  a 
prime  interest  rate  of  20  percent? 

If  we  had  balanced  the  budget,  if  we 
had  been  able  to  do  that  a  year  ago,  we 
would  have  had.  I  think,  much  less  im- 
pact on  the  credit  market,  lower  interest 
rates,  less  infiation  because  of  that  one 
factor.  So  I  think  that  no  matter  how 
we  cut  it.  no  matter  how  we  look  at  the 
facts,  we  have  to  conclude  that  fiscal  re- 
straint, balancing  the  budget,  or  coming 
close  to  doing  it.  is  a  very  important  ele- 
ment in  addressing  the  problem  of  in- 
flation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  simply  conclude  by  saying  I  hope 
we  also  imderstand  today  that  that  ef- 
fort will  require  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  this  body  to  do 
three  basic  things,  in  my  view. 

First,  we  have  to  have  a  commitment 
to  reconciliation,  a  commitment  on  the 
part  of  every  Member  to  live  with  the 
numbers  that  are  in  this  budget,  both 
in  terms  of  revenues  and  expenditures 
over  the  next  year,  a  commitment  that 
will  play  out  in  actions,  hundreds  of 
actions  we  will  all  take  in  our  commit- 
tees and  on  the  floor  through  the  next 
year. 

Second,  to  me  it  means  a  commit- 
ment to  oversight  an  evaluation  of  pro- 
grams. We  have  gone  through  a  lot  of 
upset  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  putting 
together  this  budget.  Part  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  doing  it  was  the  fact  we  did 
not  possess  enough  facts,  enough  knowl- 
edge about  the  programs  that  we  have 
voted  on  for  years  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, The  only  way  we  are  going  to 
possess  that  knowledge  in  the  future,  the 
only  way  we  are  going  to  live  with  re- 
conciliation is  to  do  a  much  better  job 
of  evaluation  and  oversight, 

Lastlv,  in  my  view,  we  are  not  going 
to  do  that  job  until  we  change  the  sched- 
ule of  this  body.  Somehow,  some  way, 
we  have  to  dedicate  the  time  in  our  daily 
I'ves  in  this  body  so  that  we  can  achieve 
oversight  and  evaluation,  whether  it  is 
done  during  the  week,  so  many  days  that 
are  dedicated  to  oversight,  or  whether  it 
is  done  for  a  month  of  oversight  and  a 
month  of  new  legislation.  Some  way  we 
have  to  order  ourselves  here  so  that  we 
can  do  the  hard  work  of  overseeing  what 
we  have  done  so  in  the  future  we  can 
make  easier  this  business  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
35  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT^ . 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  this 
budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  307 1 
which  admittedly  is  balanced.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  all  of  the  new  converts  to 
this  new  policy.  I  think  it  is  very  reward- 
ing to  see  so  many  climb  over  the  fence 
and  get  on  the  right  side  of  the  budget 
issue. 


My  great  concern  is  that  If  we  accept 
this  resolution  (H  Con.  Res.  307)  as 
it  came  from  the  committee,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  would  carry  an  additional 
burden  far  beyond  what  they  are  already 
unfairly  being  asked  to  bear— that  is.  $96 
billion  of  new  taxes.  I  just  do  not  think 
that  is  justifiably  right,  nor  fair.  So  I 
will  support  the  Latta  substitute  (R.  Con. 
Res.  3141  which  I  think  is  far  more 
rational,  far  more  sound,  and  a  far  better 
indication  to  the  American  people  that 
the  Congress  has  finally  accepted  its  re- 
sponsibility lo  not  only  balance  the 
budget,  but  also  to  reduce  the  tremen- 
dous tax  burden  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  now  asking  the  working  tax- 
payer to  carr>-.  The  Latta  substitutes  al- 
so reduces  to  some  degree  the  additional 
tax  burden  that  they  will  be  asked  to 
carr>'  in  1981  if  Congress  does  nothing 
to  adjust  tax  rates  downward. 

Further.  I  believe  the  Latta  substitute 
is  more  responsible  in  restraining  In- 
creases in  expenditures  and  for  that 
reason  I  intend  to  support  House  Con- 
current Resolution  314. 

May  I  take  this  time  to  discuss  an- 
other issue  that  was  raised  by  several  of 
our  colleagues.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
discussion  bv  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Dellumsi  who  repeated  what 
I  consider  to  be  an  "overused"  fairv-tale. 
That  is  that  75  percent  of  the  budget 
that  is  presented  to  Congress  twice  each 
year,  is  "uncontrollable."  We  are  told 
over  and  over  that  so  much  of  the  ex- 
penditures are  in  concrete  and  that  we 
can  do  nothing  about  it.  That  is  just 
false.  I  think  that  part  of  the  record 
should  be  made  here  that  we  do  not  have 
to  accept  the  absolute  conclusion  that 
75  percent  of  the  expenditure  portion  of 
th's  budget  is  imcontroUable  or  untouch- 
able, and  we.  as  a  Congress,  can  do 
nothing  about  it. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  California 
I  Mr.  Dellums)  was  correct  when  he  said 
that  10  years  ago,  just  as  short  a  time 
ago  as  10  years,  we  were  told  that  66  per- 
cent of  the  budget  was  "uncontrollable." 
I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  why  I  do  not 
accept  this  argument  that  the  expendi- 
ture portion  of  this  budget  is  uncon- 
trollable. 

THE     DEFINITION     OF     BtnXIET     CONTRCiLLABILrTT 

Like  the  term  "tax  burden."  budget 
controllability  has  two  general  meanings. 
First,  there  is  the  most  common  usage, 
which  is  political  or  nontechnical  "Con- 
trollability" is  one  of  those  terms — useful 
yet  unclear  when  used  in  this  context; 
like  other  "catch  words,"  the  meaning 
is  left  to  the  listener. 

The  second  usage  is  more  precise  and 
this  more  technical  definition  is  the  topic 
of  this  discussion.  The  term  "controll- 
ability ' — as  it  pertains  to  budgeting — 
stems  from  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  which 
requires  a  distinction  between  those 
budget  items  which  are  classified  as  con- 
trollable and  those  which  are  not.  "Con- 
trollability" really  means  "relatively  con- 
trollable by  Congress  under  existing  law 
in  the  budget  year." 

The  key  phrase  here  is  "under  existing 
law."  To  illustrate,  many  programs 
are  funded  automatically  under  spend- 
ing authority  that  is  permanent  and 
which  does  not  require  annual,  or  even 
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periodic,   appropriations.'  The  best  ex-  other  spending  resulting  from  previously 

ample  of  a  permanent  appropriation  is  available  budget  authority.  As  noted  be- 

the  payment  of  interest  on   the  pubhc  low.  spending  resulting  from  the  third 

debt,  an  OUtlav  that  nppri  hardlv  hp  euh-  r-atocrnrxr    io    to,~r^a^ 


of  how  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
budget  actually  operate.  Congress  can 
bind  future  Congresses;  the  uncontrolla- 
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yield,  no:  he  did  not  say  that:  he  said 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing. 

Mr.     ROUSSELOT      Hp    riid     nnf     Vr^nxx, 


change  existing  programs  because  there 
are  constituencies  out  there  that  come 


-ir»»ll-^*^l»^  rr 


discretionary  expenditures  that  it  is  with 
those     programs    like    social     security 
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periodic,  appropriations.'  The  best  ex- 
ample of  a  permanent  appropriation  is 
the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public 
debt,  an  outlay  that  need  hardly  be  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriation  since  the 
holders  of  Government  bonds  have  an 
unquestioned  claim  on  the  principal  and 
interest  guaranteed  on  the  face  of  the 
bonds.  Most  of  the  permanent  appro- 
priations are  the  trust  funds  which  are 
funded  primarily  from  earmarked  or 
special  taxes,  the  best  example  being  so- 
cial security  funding. 

"Under  existing  law"  really  means 
that,  if  Congress  takes  no  action,  the 
standing  will  take  place,  and  this  is  the 
crux  of  -budet  controllability."  Ob- 
viously, the  notion  is  a  misnomer:  Con- 
gress can  control  expenditures  in  any 
program— by  changing  existing  law  in 
the  case  of  "uncontroUables"  or  chang- 
ing the  appropriation  in  the  case  of  "con- 
trollable" (discretionary)  items. 

Furthermore,  the  term  "imcontrol- 
lable"  often  connotes  the  WTong  impres- 
sion as  to  "changeability."  Programs 
classified  as  uncontrollable  are  not  nec- 
essarily more  difficult  to  change  than 
programs  classified  as  controllable. 
.A.gain.  the  technical  interpretation  only 
pertains  to  whether  or  not  congressional 
action  is  required  to  alter  spending  in  the 
budget  year.  If  spending  would  take 
place  in  lieu  of  such  action,  the  program 
is,  by  definition,  uncontrollable,  which 
says  little  or  nothing  about  the  political 
feasibility  of  changing  a  program.  In 
fact,  changes  are  often  made  to  many 
programs  classified  as  uncontrollable. 

CONTROLLABn-n-Y     AND    THE     FEDERAL     BTOcrr— 
THE   NTTMBERS 

The  budget  may  be  divided  into  con- 
trollable and  uncontrollable  porUons 
using  the  unfortunate  but  legally  Im- 
posed definition  stated  above  For  1981 
about  75  percent  of  the  Federal  budget 
will  be  classified  as  uncontrollable 
Therefore,  only  25  percent  of  the  budget 
IS  considered  controllable.  A  listing  of 
major  controllable  and  uncontrollable 
budget  accounts  is  attached  at  the  end 
of  this  issue  paper.  Thus,  for  a  budget  in 
e.xcess  of  S600  billion,  more  than  $450 
biUion  would  be  classified  as  "uncon- 
trollable" and  therefore  would  be  spent 
III  the  budget  year  unless  existing  laws 
atrectmg  these  programs  are  changed 

The  uncontrollable  portion  of  the 
budget  may  be  divided  into  three  main 
types  of  spending  authority:  Hrst  per- 
manent appropriations:  second,  manda- 
torv   appropriations:  ^    and    third    anv 
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other  spending  resulting  from  previously 
available  budget  authority.  As  noted  be- 
low, spending  resulting  from  the  third 
category  is  termed  prior-year  outlays. 
Here  is  how  these  three  types  of  uncon- 
trollable spending  authorities  translate 
into  expenditures: 

First.  Spending  resulting  from  per- 
manently appropriated  budget  authority 
constitutes  approximately  56  percent  of 
all  uncontroUables,  or  about  42  percent 
of  the  entire  budget.  Social  security  is 
an  example. 

Second.  Spending  resulting  from  man- 
datory appropriations  constitute  about 
20  percent  of  all  uncontroUables.  or 
about  15  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
Medicaid  funding  is  an  example. 

Third.  Any  other  spending  (that  is, 
other  than  from  mandatory  or  per- 
manent appropriations'  resulting  from 
previously  available  spending  authority 
constitutes  about  24  percent  of  the  un- 
controUable  portion  of  the  budget,  or 
about  18  percent  of  the  total  budget. 
This  spending  is  termed  "prior-year  out- 
lays" and  is  classified  a.s  uncontrollable 
because,  without  further  congressional 
action,  the  spending  would  occur.  Ex- 
amples are  fuUy  funded  mUitary  proj- 
ects (such  as  an  aircraft  carrier)  and 
"forward-funded"  education  programs. 
THE  issue:  regaining  control  over  the 

FEDERAL    BUDGET 


H.fl^?.*^  f"  permanent  appropriations  run  In- 
defliUtelv.  The  authorizing  le«^Lslatlon  for 
many  pro-rams  which  mav  provide  for  per- 
manent appropriations  may  not  be  perma- 
nent, that  is,  the  proeram-s  authortzatTon 
may  actually  expire,  at  a  date  certain 
J,^^  ^^^  "*'"*  implies,  mandatory  appro- 
leaves  ^he"""''  "^  ""^"^'^  Failure  "to  do  so 
leaves  the  government  liable  to  civil  judee- 

^,rn  ,  ^^'^^    ^"""^   *'«    ^°^    bv   quallfled 

^.,!?•^t  '""^"^  programs.  Onllke  Social 
Sd-  ;a'?\'^f  entitlement  programs  are  not 
runaed   (at  all  or  in  part)    by  specially  e&r- 

Uo"  'a1.d' th"  °'  '^  *"^  PermaLn't  approprta. 
firt«Ht     K     "'  "^""'"^  appropriations   Bene- 

estabtshed'h  ^''^^'  '^'^""  *°  ^^^  "^"^flts 
established   bv   law    Failure   to   approorlate 

h^^'flf'    ''"dget    authority    to    pay    these 

"hetrnur'stT"''  i"  ^  Judgement  against 
tne  United  States  which  would  be  oald  in 
lieu  of  appropriations.  ^ 


The  budget  has  become  three-quarters 
uncontrollable  as  a  result  of  deliberate 
actions.  Regaining  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral budget  can  only  occur  as  a  result  of 
deliberate  actions. 

First.  Regaining  control  over  the  Fed- 
eral budget  must  rest  on  a  base  of  strong 
leadership  because  making  changes  in 
specific  Federal  programs  will  be  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  the  well-focused  inter- 
est groups  associated  with  each  and  every 
Federal  program.  WhUe  some  would 
argue  that  the  institutional  organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress  is  to  blame  and  that 
unless  changed,  increasingly  less  control 
over  the  budget  is  inevitable,  probably  a 
stronger  case  can  be  made  that  the 
present  arrangement  simply  needs  a  big 
push  in  the  form  of  Congressional  lead- 
ership. For  example,  such  leadership 
might  take  the  form  of  enacting  a  mean- 
ingful sunset  law  that  would  automati- 
cally terminate  Federal  programs  unless 
specificaUy  reenacted.  Likewise,  leader- 
ship from  the  White  Hou.se  could  take 
the  form  of  mustering  public  support  for 
budget  restraint  and  reform. 

Second.  The  budget  must  be  recog- 
nized as  dynamic  instead  of  static.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  most  Federal  spending 
results  from  prior  actions  and  that  other 
budget  actions  generally  affect  future 
years— called  out-years— the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  stUl  operate  a  1-year 
budget  process.  A  1-year  budget  process 
is  simply  incompatible  with  the  reality 

J  As  they  are  always  presented,  Federal 
budgets  show  spending  authority  In  the  form 
of  "new"  budget  authority.  Budget  authori- 
ty, which  comes  In  many  different  varie- 
ties. Is  the  legal  authority  to  spend  Federal 
funds.  -New  budget  authority  Is  spending 
authority  made  available  for  the  first  time 
In  any  particular  budget  year  For  fiscal  year 
1981  (which  begins  October  1.  1980)  about 
32  percent  (around  $200  billion)  of  the  total 
snendlng  will  result  from  "old"  budget  au- 
thority, le,  spending  authority  previously 
available. 


of  how  the  Federal  Government  and  its 

budget  actually  operate.  Congress  can 
bind  future  Congresses:  the  uncontrolla- 
ble portion  of  the  budget  is  proof.  A 
meaningful  multiyear  budget  process  is 
a  prerequisite  to  regaining  control  over 
the  budget. 

Third.  The  country,  the  Congress,  and 
the  President  must  recognize  that  there 
IS  no  end  to  the  need  for  more  Federal 
programs.  No  matter  how  Dig  a  program, 
no  matter  what  good  it  may  bring,  there 
will  always  be  demands  for  more. 
These  needs  should  be  viewed  in  the 
broader  context  of  affordability.  of  liv- 
ing within  one's  means.  Failure  to  do 
so  leads  to  greater  social  problems— in 
both  human  and  dollar  terms — and  more 
needs  which  lead  to  more  programs, 
and  this  cycle  goes  on  and  on  and  be- 
comes harder  and  harder  to  break.  We 
must  learn  to  say  "no"  to  worthwhile 
programs  because  we  cannot  afford  all 
worthwhile  projects. 

Fourth.  Although  the  lion's  share  of 
the  problem  of  the  budget  controllability 
has  not  been  with  new  programs  en- 
acted each  year,  all  programs  were  once 
new.  Thus,  any  and  all  new  programs 
should  be  carefully  crafted  with  clear 
spending  limits  spelled  out  so  they  do 
not  become  the  uncontrollable  monsters 
of  the  next  decade. 

T:  1640 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  I  wUl  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  regret  that  I  did 
not  hear  all  of  the  comments  of  my 
coUeague,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, in  their  entirety.  I  only  caught  the 
last  part  as  I  came  in.  The  gentleman 
was  speaking  about  the  area  of  con- 
trollables. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Controllable  and 
uncontrollable  portions  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  How  much  do  they 
claim  is  uncontrollable  in  that  budget? 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  current  claim 
is  that  75  percent  is  uncontroUable,  and 
that  the  gentleman  and  I,  as  Members 
of  this  body,  can  do  nothing  about  it.  It 
is  all  in  concrete. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  'Who  wrote  those  un- 
controUables in? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  was  all  done  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  That 
is  my  point.  It  is  established  by  existing 
law.  We  can  change  existing  law.  We  do 
change  existing  law,  sometimes  with 
appropriations. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  In  other  words,  what 
my  colleague  is  saying  is  that  Congress 
wrote  those  uncontroUables  in  and  Con- 
gress can  write  them  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Absolutely. 
Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  Is  wrong  to  keep 
talking  about  so  much  of  this  budget  as 
being  uncontroUable.  That  is  false. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes:  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  coUeague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  I 
was  surprised  to  hear  say  that  the  Carter 
budget  was  fraudulent  in  many  ways. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
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yield,  no:  he  did  not  say  that:  he  said 
he  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  He  did  not  know 
what  he  wa-s  doing — the  President. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  am  concerned  a 
little  bit  because  what  the  gentleman 
says  is  techmcaUy  true.  What  we  can 
do,  we  can  theoretically  undo. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  not  theoretical. 
It  is  by  law. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  by  law,  but  the 
gentleman,  as  I  take  it  in  his  comments, 
for  er:<ample,  is  not  suggesting  we  should 
default  on  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  It  is  verj^  firm, 
because  the  Treasury  hajs  issued  bonds 
to  cover  that  debt,  and  it  is  an  obliga- 
tion between  the  Treasury  and  the  peo- 
ple who  buy  those  debt  securities 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  next  item  the 
gentleman  suggested  was  social  security, 
which  really  involves  a  compact  between 
us  and  the  employers  and  employees  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  recipients 
of  the  social  .security  benefits   yes 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  they  pay  in  for 
that.  While  we  have  the  power  to  change 
that — and  there  have  even  been  sugges- 
tions by  the  President  that  we  make 
very  severe  changes  in  the  levels  of 
thi.s— is  that  in  the  area  in  which  the 
gentleman  Ls  recommending  we  make 
changes? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  have  not  sug- 
gested any  particular  area.  I  will  make 
some  suggestions  when  we  get  to  the 
Latta  substitute.  My  pouit  is  that  anv 
authorizing  committee  in  this  House  or 
the  Senate,  or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, can  in  fact  modify— and  many 
times  we  do  modify— existing  law.  So 
I  believe  it  is  wrong  to  keep  telling  the 
public  that  75  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  uncontrollable.  I  sav  that  is 
false.  The  expenditures  are  established 
by  law,  and  we  can  change  those  laws 
anytime  we  so  desire,  and  sometimes  we 
do  it.  We  do  it  in  appropriation  bills  by 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  My  point,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  just  briefly 
further,  is  that  while  we  can  do  it,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  do  it  'oecause  commit- 
ments have  been  made. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  And  people  have 
acted  in  reliance  upon  our  commitments 
and,  therefore,  we  are  goinsi  to  cause 
very  grave  disruptions  if  we  in  fact 
change  those  commitments  which  we 
have  made  for  automatic  or  entitlement 
expenditures. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  concerned 
that  grave  distress  would  be  caused  in 
many  cases.  Nobody  foresaw  20  years 
ago  when  we  were  writing  mu'-h  of  this 
legislation  that  inflation  would  acceler- 
ate the  cost  of  these  programs  to  the 
degree  that  it  has.  And  I  do  not  even 
agree  with  my  colleague,  who  has  .just 
■Stated  that  the  President  is  proposing 
drastic  changes  in  social  securitv  pay- 
ments. He  is  talking  about  future  pay- 
ments in  mo.st  cases.  But  I  am  merelv 
trying  to  establish  the  fact  that  this 
Congress  wrote  the  law.  and  it  has  the 
right  to  amend  it  anytime  it  so  desires. 
To  address  the  point  that  mv  col- 
league is  making,  it  may  be  difficult  to 


change  existing  programs  because  there 
are  constituencies  out  there  that  come 
bouncing  into  Washington,  as  our 
chairman  has  said  many  times,  when 
they  perceive  that  they  are  "threatened." 
They  become  concerned  that  the  in- 
creases are  not  going  to  go  on  forever 
at  15  or  20  percent  everj'  year.  like,  say, 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  got 
a  30-percent  increase  over  the  original 
funding  proposed.  I  say  that  is  a  healthy 
increase. 

n  1650 
The  National  Education  Association 
goes  bananas  when  you  teU  them  they 
are  not  going  to  get  that  kind  of  an 
increase  every  year.  I  say  that  sooner 
or  later  we  have  to  start  telling  those 
people  we  do  not  have  an  endless  supply 
of  money.  The  printing  press  cannot  run 
forever.  These  expenditures  are  coming 
out  of  the  taxpayers'  pockets.  The  tax- 
payers are  the  ones  who  have  to  pay  for 
this  very  expensive  Federal  Government. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Congress  is  going  to 
have  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
modifying  these  increases  and  to  limit 
them  to  reasonable,  affordable  levels.  It 
is  wrong  to  say  that  Congress  has  no 
control  over  75  percent  of  these  expendi- 
tures. We  can  change  them,  we  can  re- 
duce them  and  I  think  we  ought  to  start 
doing  it. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  I  will 
yield. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  education  por- 
tion that  the  gentleman  referred  to,  you 
may  or  may  not  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  certainly  do 
not. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  They  are  classified  as 
uncontrollable.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  you  and  your  coUeagues  are 
proposing  to  cut. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  wUl  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  have  studied  the  func- 
tional categories  of  this  budget,  and  I 
have  done  it  very  carefully.  I  find  there 
are  an  awful  lot  of  constituencies  out 
there  that  just  automatically  expect 
those  10-  and  20-percent  increases.  If 
you  do  not  give  them  to  them  they  pre- 
dict extremely  dire  results.  You  and  I 
know  that  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
procrams  and  their  constituencies  wUl 
survive  comfortably  without  these  huge 
increases. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  largely  so  regarding  what  we  classify 
as  uncontrollable.  Generally  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman,  they  are  particularly  sub- 
ject to  our  control,  but  they  do  have  very 
substantial  commitments.  I  think  they 
have  to  be  treated  with  that  degree  of 
seriousness. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman would  not  want  to  state  that  one 
Congress  can  commit  funds  forever. 
Every  2  years  we  have  a  change  of  Con- 
gress, a  new  Congress — that  Congress 
having  the  ability  and  the  obligation  to 
review  all  programs  and  give  a  little  over- 
sight to  them.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  would  be  perfectly  normal? 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  think  that  is  far  easier  to 
do.  I  suppose.  It  is  the  way  you  get  down 
to  the  bottom  line  with  resp>ect  to  the 


discretionary'  expenditures  that  it  is  with 
those  programs  like  social  security 
where  we  have  asked  people  to  pay  in 
out  of  their  salaries,  we  have  asked 
companies 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  taxed 
them.  We  have  not  asked  them  to  pay 
in,  we  have  taxed  them  We  have  hit 
them  with  a  real  social  security  tax.  It  is 
going  up,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  for 
both  employers  and  employees  in 
January. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU,  your  Demo- 
c:-::tic  caucu^  voted  against  the  increase, 
but  that  view  is  not  part  of  the  commit- 
tee's budget  resolution,  is  it? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleague  that  I  do  beheve  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  so-caUed  75-percent  un- 
controUable spending  is  far  more  con- 
trollable than  a  lot  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  willing  to  acknowl- 
edge. Could  the  gentleman  agree  with 
that? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  think  we  probably 
could. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Fantastic.  We  have 
arrived  at  an  agreement.  With  that,  I 
probably  should  give  up  my  20  min- 
utes. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
trast to  the  current  drive  to  hold  down 
Federal  spending  and  to  balance  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget,  certain  congres- 
sional committees  are  beefing  up  the  1981 
militarj'  budget  at  an  accelerated  rate.  It 
appears  that  events  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  created  a  hysteria  in  this 
election  year  to  vastly  increase  defense 
spending.  Actions  taken  to  date  by  cer- 
tain subcommittees  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  have  made  it  appear 
likely  that  the  Carter  administration's 
orig'nal  $158.7  bUlion  military  budget 
could  be  increased  by  as  much  as  $10  bil- 
lion by  the  time  the  budget  process  Is 
completed  this  summer.  Examples  of 
these  actions  include  the  House  Armed 
Services  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee voting  to  add  $400  million  for 
the  B-1  bomber,  which  Congress  has  re- 
jected on  several  occasions  in  the  past, 
in  the  guise  of  a  cruise  missile  carrier. 

Similarly,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and  Strategic 
and  Critical  Materials  voted  to  add  $2.2 
billion  to  the  administration  S6.1  bUlion 
request  for  Navy  shipbuilding  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Included  in  this  $2.2  biUion 
are  funds  to  add  two  attack  submarines, 
two  frigates,  an  amphibious  ship  as  weU 
as  funds  to  refit  and  recommission  the 
mothballed  battleship  New  Jersey  and  the 
aircraft  carrier  Oriskany.  The  mUitarj- 
justifications  for  recommissioning  these 
two  ships  are  dubious  to  say  the  least. 
This  is  just  a  part  of  the  $3  biUion  Armed 
Services  subcommittees  have  added  to 
the  administration's  defense  budget 
wh'.ch  already  repres?nted  a  5-percent 
increase,  after  inflation,  over  the  fiscal 
vear  1980  budget. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the  con- 
cept that  the  United  States  needs  to 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense,  but 
the  DOD  must  be  reouired  to  examine 
its  priorities  and  budget  accordingly.  As 
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other  governmental  agencies  have  been  Federal  agencies  operate  under  a  "u.se  it  which  are  politically  visible  rather  than 
asked  to  examine  their  budgets  and  elim-  or  lose  it"  poUcy  which  reflects  a  fear  emphasizing  the  more  difficult  task  of 
mate  waste.  DOD  must  also  be  held  ac-     that  their  budget  wUl  be  cut  the  follow-     actuaUy  squeezing  out   the   waste  and 
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ings.  competitive  biddmg  for  oil  import  U.S.  farmers  and  producers  are  in  program  a  non-food  stamp  program  It  is 
licenses,  and  elimination  of  wasteful  trouble.  They  are  the  most  productive  in  losing  its  food  and  nutritional  thrust 
Federal  contracting  and  yearend  spend-     the  world.  Their  nroductivitv  cnntinne.s     nnrmo-  tv.«.    to«„o,.,.  »#„-, 
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other  governmental  agencies  have  been 
asked  to  examine  their  budgets  and  elim- 
inate waste.  DOD  must  also  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  prolific  spending.  Ex- 
orbitant DOD  spending  results  in  the 
waste  of  valuable  tax  dollars  at  a  time 
when  we  need  to  malce  every  dollar  count. 
We  can  no  longer  allow  the  DOD  or  any 
Government  agency  to  spend  huge  sums 
of  money  without  first  being  convinced 
that  we  are  getting  the  most  for  our  tax 
dollars. 

In  a  time  of  budget  austerity  and  calls 
for  holding  down  Federal  spending  levels, 
it  seems  to  be  the  height  of  hypocrisy  and 
fiscal  irresponsibility  to  propose  military 
spending  increases  of  5  percent  and  bet- 
ter while  at  the  same  time  advocating 
massive  cuts  in  social  programs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  resisting  the 
current  move  to  balance  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  of  this  country  while  at 
the  same  time  pushing  for  huge  increases 
in  military  spending.  If  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  is  to  be  balanced,  it  must 
be  done  in  such  a  fashion  that  no  one 
segment  bears  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden.* 

•  Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
country's  economic  problems  demand 
forceful  action  on  many  fronts.  A  critical 
Frst  step  that  must  be  taken — and  one 
which  Congress  has  the  most  control 
and  responsibility— is  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  This  will  not  be  a  cure  all 
for  the  record-high  inflation  rates  we 
are  experiencing,  but  without  a  balanced 
budget,  anv  anti-inflation  program  will 
be  seriously  undermined. 

Balancing  the  budget  will  have  an  im- 
portant psychological  impact  by  saving 
to  American  people  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  and  will  limit  Federal 
spendmg  so  that  we  can  break  the  in- 
flationary spiral  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  be  the  leader  in  making  the 
kind  of  sacrifice  that  is  needed  from  all 
sectors  of  the  economv  if  inflation  is  to 
be  brought  under  control. 

I  am  disturbed  though,  with  how  the 
House  Budget  Committee  eliminated  the 
projected  deficit  for  fiscal  vear  1981. 
n'hile  the  Budget  Committee  dramati- 
cally slashed  the  funding  for  valuable 
Federal  programs  like  impact  aid  and 
LEAA.  The  resolution  ignores  a  huge 
area  of  un-on trolled  Federal  spending— 
wa,steful  Federal  contracting  and  year- 
end  spending  abuses. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  on  Human  Resources, 
I  have  been  conducting  a  maior  investi- 
gation into  wasteful  Federal  contract- 
ing and  yearend  spending  sorees.  The 
.subcommittee's  probe  has  revealed  that 
funds  appronriated  for  .specific  programs 
are  not  bein;?  rationally  obligated  to 
achieve  the  congressionallv  mandated 
objectives.  Rather,  the  funds  are  being 
push°d  out  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  questionable  contracts 
and  grants. 

GAO  investigations,  done  at  my  re- 
quest, document  thp  fact  that  funds  arp 
being  diverted  from  the  pumoses  laid 
out  bv  Congrps-!.  causing  millions  per- 
haps billions,  of  do'lars  to  be  wasted  on 
unnecessan-  nroiects  and  purchases  dur- 
ing *hf  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year 


Federal  agencies  operats  under  a  "use  it 
or  lose  it"  policy  which  reflects  a  fear 
that  their  budget  will  be  cut  the  follow- 
ing year  unless  all  funds  are  expended. 
Former  Treasury  Secretary  Blumenthal 
testified  that  yearend  spending  amounts 
to  agencies  'literally  pushing  money  out 
the  door  with  a  wheelbarrow." 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  sevsn  major  Fed- 
eral agencies  spent  more  than  20  percent 
of  their  single  year  appropriations  in  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year:  47.2 
percent  at  HUD  ($16  billion  >.  41.7  per- 
cent at  EPA  (:2.2  billion  >,  22.9  percent 
at  HEW  ($14.3  bJhoni,  30.3  percent  at 
Commerce  i$C07  million),  23.1  percent 
at  Interior  ($1.3  billion  >,  22.1  percent  at 
Postal  Service  ($3.2  billion),  and  22.8 
percent  at  DOT  ($1.4  bUliom.  If  these 
seven  agencies  had  hmited  spending  to 
20  percent  in  the  last  2  months  of  the 
fiscal  year,  they  could  have  saved  $13 
billion. 

A  substantial  portion  of  this  amount 
could  have  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury with  minimal  adverse  effect  on  con- 
grejsionally  mandated  programs.  I  feel 
strongly  that  this  money  should  not  be 
pushed  out  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
This  is  where  the  budget  cuts  can  be 
made.  This  is  where  budgetary  controls 
should  be  exercised.  That  is  why  I  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  budget  res- 
olution which  would  plug  this  loophole. 
A  20-percent  spending  limitation  in  the 
budget  resolution  would  send  a  clear 
message  to  OMB  and  to  every  Federal 
agency  that  Congress  will  no  longer  tol- 
erate wasteful  yearend  spending. 

The  House  Rules  Committee,  in  an 
effort  to  insure  prompt  and  orderly  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
resolution,  granted  a  modified  closed 
rule,  making  in  order  only  a  few  major 
substitutes  to  the  resolution.  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  this  rule  is  so  restric- 
tive that  the  full  House  will  not  even  get 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  my  savings 
proposal.  This  wasteful  expenditure  of 
Federal  money  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  could  be  cut  without  affecting  many 
of  the  valuable  Federal  programs  jeopar- 
dized in  this  budget  resolution. 

I  wish  to  put  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  notice  that  I  intend  to  continue 
my  fight  to  eliminate  wasteful  yearend 
spending  when  the  House  consiciers  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  bills  of 
agencies  which  have  had  excessive  year- 
end  spending  in  previous  years.  I  have 
also  introduced  legislation.  (HR.  4717), 
to  eliminate  yearend  spending  sprees 
and  wasteful  Federal  contracting  which 
I  estimate  could  save  over  $10  billion. 
This  legislation,  with  55  cosponsors.  was 
reported  out  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  December  1979. 
and  is  now  being  considered  by  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee.  I 
am  hopeful  it  will  be  considered  by  the 
full  House  this  summer. 

I  think  it  is  tim.e  for  the  Government 
to  be  a  smart  manager  by  enforcing  its 
avowed  policy  of  cost-effective  contract- 
ing and  by  establishing  firm  controls 
over  yearend  spending  sprees.  I  believe 
it  is  our  responsibiUty  to  institute  con- 
trols which  eliminate  this  waste.  How- 
ever, what  this  budget  resolution  does  is 
to  cut  the  easily  identifiable  programs 


which  are  pohtically  visible  rather  than 
emphasizing  the  more  difficult  task  of 
actually  squeezing  out  the  waste  and 
saving  the  program. 

BALANCING    THE    FEDERAL    BUDGET    IS    ONLY    THT 
FIRST    STEP 

■While  balancing  the  budget  is  a  criti- 
cal step,  we  must  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  policy  to  curb  inflation.  Cor- 
rective action  r.iu "t  be  taken  in  the  spe- 
cific problem  sectors — energy,  housing 
and  food.  Budget  deficits  cannot  be  used 
as  scap?goat  for  the  real  problems. 

Skyrocketing  energy  costs  are  at  the 
heart  of  high  prices  today.  The  rise  in 
energy  prices  is  clearly  rippling  through 
the  economy  and  fueling  the  inflation- 
ary spiral.  What  we  need  is  an  energy- 
policy  that  will  help  contain  inflation 
rather  than  spurring  it  to  even  higher 
levels. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  instead  adopted  policies  that  guar- 
antee higher  prices.  President  Carter's 
decision  to  decontrol  domestic  crude  oil 
prices  has  allowed  big  oil  to  reap  bil- 
Tons  of  doUlars  of  unearned  profits  at 
the  expen.se  of  the  American  consumer. 
I  feel  strongly  that  Congress  mu.st  re- 
impose  controls  on  energy-  costs.  Allow- 
ing oil  prices  to  rise  to  the  so-called 
market  level  when  that  level  is  dictated 
by  OPEC  nations  is  an  open  invitation 
for  price  gouging  by  the  oil  companies. 
Tough,  effective  inflation  fighting  be- 
gins with  the  reimposition  of  oil  price 
controls. 

Congress  should  also  enact  legislation 
which  I  have  cosponsored  to  establ'sh 
an  independent  oil  import  purchase  au- 
thority. At  the  present  time,  oil  com- 
panies import  petroleum  at  the  price 
OPEC  demands  and  neither  the  oil  com- 
panies nor  OPEC  nations  want  the  sys- 
tem changed.  But  bv  requiring  sealed, 
competitive  bids  for  oil  import  licenses. 
we  can  break  the  OPEC-big  oil  alliance 
which  profits  from  hardships  imposed  on 
the  average  citizen. 

Other  policies,  such  as  increasing  in- 
terest rates,  should  be  reversed.  Record 
interest  rates  could  well  throw  the  en- 
tire economy  into  a  serious  recession  by 
forcing  plant  closing  and  layoffs,  dis- 
couraging investment,  and  slowing 
needed  technological  improvements  in 
the  manufacturing  .sector. 

High  interest  rates  are  also  blowing 
the  bottom  off  the  con.struction  industr>- 
and  placing  the  price  of  homes  well  be- 
yond the  reach  of  young  families  who 
must  abandon  all  hopes  of  rais-ng  a 
family  in  a  home  of  their  own.  Like  the 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil  prices,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  victimizing  working 
Americans  for  the  sake  of  textbook 
solutions  that  just  will  not  work. 

We  cannot  cure  inflation  overnight. 
The  problem  we  face  today  is  the  product 
of  ill-advised  policies  by  successive  ad- 
ministrations and  successive  Congresses. 
Decisive  action  must  be  taken  and  un- 
popular decisions  made.  Above  all.  we 
must  face  head  on  the  special  interests 
who  profit  from  unrestrained  oil  prices 
and   high  inflation. 

We  must  pa.ss  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1981  and  break  the  inflation- 
ary spiral  But  our  anti-inflation  pack- 
age must  also  include  energy  price  ceil- 
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ings.  competitive  bidding  for  oil  import 
licenses,  and  elimination  of  wasteful 
Federal  contracting  and  yearend  spend- 
ing sprees.* 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  what  we  are  trying  to  begin 
here  today.  It  will  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  a 
necessary  first  step  to  bringing  some 
order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  our 
national  economy  has  been  thrust.  We 
all  recognize  and  understand  that  there 
is  no  immediate  magic  in  balancing  the 
budget.  The  Budget  Committee,  in  its 
report  on  this  resolution,  says.  "The 
committee  is  fully  aware  that  its  target 
of  a  budget  in  balance  will  not  in  and  of 
it.self  result  in  an  immediate  and  drama- 
tic reversal  of  the  current  inflationary 
trends." 

There  will  be  no  fast  relief,  and  there 
will  be  some  additional  sharp  pain.  But 
postponing  this  action  can  only  make  our 
current  problem  worse.  It  is  mind  bog- 
gling that  we  have  arrived  at  a  point 
where  both  the  inflation  rate  and  interest 
rates  are  pushing  20  percent.  The  effects 
have  been  devastating  to  some  sectors  of 
our  economy.  People  on  low  or  fixed  in- 
comes are  suffering.  Agriculture  and 
small  businesses  are  feeling  the  pinch. 
The  economic  policies  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration have  been  largely  respon- 
sible for  moving  us  into  this  situation. 

When  President  Ford  left  office  in  1976, 
the  annual  inflation  rate  was  below  5 
percent.  By  1977.  the  rate  had  increased 
to  6.6  percent,  and  by  1978  it  was  9  per- 
cent. In  1979.  the  annual  rate  was  over 
12.7  percent.  In  January,  we  were  told 
that  if  the  inflation  rate  were  to  continue 
for  the  rest  of  the  year  at  that  level,  we 
would  have  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent 
for  1980.  Pre.-ident  Carter  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  inflation  rate  is  solely 
attributable  to  OPEC  oil  prices.  However 
we  know  that  fhi-;  is  not  true.  At  most' 
about  one  quarter  of  the  inflation  rate 
may  be  attributable  to  the  cost  of  oil 
from  overseas. 

Budget  outlays  in  the  last  Ford  budget 
amounted  to  $366.4  billion.  The  fiscal 
^cfr^l^^^  budget  proposes  outlays  of 
Sbu.5  billion,  an  increase  of  68  percent  in 
^2  years.  Budget  receipts  stood  at  $300 
billion  wlien  President  Ford  left  office 
Receipts  for  the  latest  Carter  budget  (fis- 
cal year  1981  >  are  estimated  at  $628 
billion.  This  means  that  the  tax  burden 
win  have  more  than  doubled  in  the  3'^ 
years  Mr.  Carter  has  been  in  office  The 

«fi-f,  n°'i''?,''*"'^'"^  ^""oss  Federal  debt  wa.s 
S63h9  billion  in  1976.  It  is  estimated  to 
rise  to  $939.4  billion  by  the  end  of  1981 
fh  f  ,'  ^""^  resulted  in  a  major  imbalance 
that  has  developed  during  the  tenure  of 

Ir!f  n''^^'\.^^'"'"^^^''^^^o"-  Real  incomes 
are  tailing  because  of  inflation  and  high- 
er taxes.  Taxes  are  at  their  highest  level 
in  peacetime.  Both  the  ability  and  the 
incentive  to  save  are  lost  to  many,  and 
as  the  pool  of  lendable  funds  for  capital 
inv-estment  declines,  so  does  productivity 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs 

■Taxpayers  who  are  seeing  their  eco- 
nomic position  steadily  eroding  away  are 
ai  the  same  time  seeing  Federal  spending 
fm^'^^^"'^,  ^^^  recipients  of  benefit! 
irom  Federal  programs  grow  in  number. 

tratfon'oTthi'"''  '"'""'  "  '  '"^^  "^"^- 


U.S.  farmers  and  producers  are  in 
trouble.  They  are  the  most  productive  in 
the  world.  Their  productivity  continues 
upward  w  hile  our  industrial  productivity 
continues  to  decUne. 

One  would  think  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  tend  to  nourish  that 
which  Ls  productive,  that  which  aids  this 
country  mightily  in  its  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems,  and  that  which  makes 
available  the  most  nutritious  diet  at  the 
lowest  price  of  any  country.  However, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

The  budget  which  President  Carter  has 
forwarded  to  the  Congress  for  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  is 
not  a  "farm"  budget.  It  is  a  nonfarm 
budget.  President  Carter's  total  budget 
for  USDA  is  $23.3  billion,  and  of  that 
amount  $12.9  billion  is  for  domestic  food 
program.s — mainly  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Roughly  60  percent  of  the  USDA 
budget  is  devoted  to  domestic  food  pro- 
grams. 

And.  of  the  remaining  40  percent  budg- 
eted by  President  Carter  for  farm  pro- 
grams, much  of  that  is  devoted  to  fund- 
ing such  things  as  con.sumer  affairs  of- 
fices and  public  participation  decision- 
making, whereby  groups  in  many  cases 
have  their  costs  paid  to  urge  the  impo- 
sition of  stringent  or  oppressive  regula- 
lations  on  farm  operations. 

The  General  Accounting  OflSce  in  its 
recent  February  29.  1980.  report  entitled 
"U.S.  Income  Security  System  Needs 
Leadership.  Policy  and  Effective  Man- 
agement"  states: 

The  costs  of  Income  security  programs  have 
soared  by  250  percent  over  the  past  10  years, 
makmg  them  the  largest  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  These  programs  come  under 
constant  criticism  for  being  too  profuse,  In- 
equitable, inefficient,  difficult  to  manage,  and 
discouraging  individuals  from  working. 
Taken  together,  these  multibillion-doUar 
tax  and  transfer  programs  affect  every  Amer- 
ican's present  and  future  well-being.  .  .  . 

The  income  security  system  lacks  overall 
leadership.  Because  of  the  system's  far-reach- 
ing social  impacts,  deeply  rooted  difficulties, 
anc".  projected  future  cost  growth,  the  time 
has  come  to  fill  the  leadership  void  and 
bring  about  changes  In  its  policymaking, 
management,  and  evaluation. 

Back  in  1977,  the  Congress  at  the  urg- 
ing of  the  Carter  administration  and  the 
advocacy  community,  changed  the  focus 
of  the  food  stamp  program  from  one  of 
nutritional  assistance  to  one  of  straight 
income  transfer.  With  that  change  has 
come  unprecedented  growth  in  the  pro- 
gram, both  in  terms  of  numbers  and  in 
terms  of  dollars.  Participation  in  the  pro- 
gram in  January  1979,  when  the  new 
program  became  effective,  was  17.4  mil- 
lion participants— and  every  indication 
is  that  this  figure  will  continue  to  grow. 
Program  cost  is  growing  so  dramatically 
that  the  administration  has  changed  its 
1981  budget  projections  three  times  this 
year. 

The  Congress  seems  to  address  the  food 
stamp  issue  in  some  way  at  least  every  6 
months,  but  we  always  do  so  from  a  "cri- 
sis" perspective  That  is.  we  have  a  crisis 
that  we  are  about  to  run  out  of  money,  so 
we  have  to  vote  a  funding  increa.se  but 
never  have  time  for  any  true  reforms. 

I  am  concerned  that  more  and  more 
the  Congress  is  making  the  food  stamp 


program  a  non-food  stamp  program.  It  is 
losing  its  food  and  nutritional  thrust. 
During  the  January-March.  1980,  pe- 
riod—which reflected  stable  food  prices 
and  unemployment  well  within  earlier 
predicted  ranges,  but  unprecedented  in- 
creases in  other  basic  necessities — there 
was  reflected  dramatic  food  stamp  case- 
load increases  and  the  necessity  for  up- 
ward funding  estimates.  This  would  in- 
dicate that  food  prices  and  unemploy- 
ment figures,  the  traditional  .scapegoats 
for  food  stamp  growth,  are  not  the  real 
scapegoats  at  all.  Rather,  the  real  cul- 
prit is  the  design  of  the  program  itself, 
which  the  administration  delivered  and 
sold  to  the  Congress. 

No  longer  can  we  tell  the  taxpayer  that 
higher  food  prices  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment are  the  reasons  food  stamp  costs 
increase;  we  must  tell  them  the  truth— 
namely,  that  the  program  is  not  a  true 
food  assistance  program. 

S.  1309.  the  food  stamp  authorization 
measure  for  fiscal  1980  and  1981.  will 
come  to  the  floor  shortly  following  the 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307.  It  is  unfortimate  that  the  on-again. 
off-again  budget  balancing  of  the  ad- 
ministration has  resulted  in  threatening 
a  cutoff  of  the  food  stamp  program  un- 
less the  House  passes  S.  1309.  goes  to  con- 
ference, and  comes  back  with  a  confer- 
ence report  acting  as  we  must  in  a  'cri- 
sis" atmosphere. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  fully  agree 
with  the  minority  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  the  budget  must 
not  be  balanced  on  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payer— the  wage  earner,  the  small  busi- 
nessman, the  farmer. 

Budgets  can  be  balanced  by  reducing 
expenditures  or  increasing  receipts. 
Higher  tax  revenues  are  not  the  answer. 
This  can  only  compound  the  problem 
Inflation  is  pushing  many  taxpayers 
into  higher  and  higher  brackets.  As  the 
minority  views  in  the  budget  report 
accompanying  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 307  point  out.  between  1980  and 
1981  alone,  both  the  aggregate  and  per- 
sonal tax  burdens  are  scheduled  to  rise 
between  4  and  5  percent  to  balance  the 
budget  through  increased  tax  burdens 
on  working  people.  This  is  no  solution 
at  all  and  can  only  be  destructive  in  the 
long  run. 

I  regret  that  the  House  has  rejected  a 
motion  to  allow  unlimited  amendments 
to  the  budget  proposal,  including  one  by 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Michel  of  Illinois,  to 
put  a  S565.6  billion  ceiling  on  1980 
spending.  By  operating  with  a  closed 
rule  on  the  third  resolution  on  1980 
spending,  we  are  in  effect  sending  a  clear 
signal  to  taxpayers  and  the  electorate 
that  we  may  change  and  increase  it 
after  the  election  next  fall  or  when  we 
come  back  next  January. 

In  other  words,  what  I  am  suggesting 
IS  everyone  is  aware  that  unless  we  mean 
what  we  say  and  stand  by  our  commit- 
ments to  limit  and  balance  the  budget — 
in  fact,  if  that  is  what  we  are  about 
here — then  we  should  consider  it  in 
effect  a  contract  with  all  U.S.  citizens 
that  we  are  going  to  abide  by  it  and  not 
come  back  here  next  January  and  lift 
the  Ud  for  one  or  the  other  reason  and 
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totally  unbalance  our  budget  for  fiscal         (D  the    recommended    level    of    Federal 

year   1981.  revenues  is  $613,800,000,000,  and  the  amount 

The    American    electorate    should   be     ^^  *'^''='^  '•^^  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 


(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000: 
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totally  unbalance  our  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  American  electorate  should  be 
aware  that  in  adopting  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  we  merely 
set  a  target  that  is  nonbinding.  But  it 
can  be  binding  if  there  is  will  in  the 
Congress  to  make  it  so.  I  suggest  we 
should  make  that  kind  of  commitment 
or  our  credibility  with  the  American 
electorate  will  diminish  even  further. • 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  clause 
8  of  rule  XXIII.  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendment. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  642,  no 
amendments  are  in  order  except  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  21  by,  and  if 
ofifered  by.  each  of  the  Members  named 
below,  which  shall  be  considered  only  in 
the  following  order,  and  which  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  except  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  and  except  as  provided  below: 

First.  An  amendment  by  Representa- 
tive GiAiMo  of  Conne:ticut. 

Second.  An  amendment  by  Represent- 
ative CoNABLE  of  New  York,  of  which 
shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  a  sub- 
stitute by  Representative  Quillen  of 
Tennessee,  and  said  substitute  shall  not 
be  subject  to  amendment  except  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate. 

Third.  An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  by  Representative  Obev 
of  Wisconsin,  which  shall  be  subject  to 
amendment  by  the  following  substitutes 
which  shall  be  considered  only  in  the 
following  order  and  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment  except  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate:  fa)  A 
substitute  by  Representative  Mitchell 
of  Mar>'land.  and  <hi  a  substitute  by 
Representative  Solarz  of  New  York. 

Fourth.  An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  by  Representative  Ottin- 
CER  of  New  York 

Fifth.  An  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by  Representative  Holt  of 
Maryland. 

Sixth.  An  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by  Representative  Latta  of 
Ohio. 

Seventh.  An  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  by  Representative  Rous- 
selot  of  California. 

Eighth.  A  motion  to  strike  section  3  of 
the  concurrent  resolution,  or  the  corre- 
sponding section  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  amended,  relating  to  reconcili- 
ation. 

Ninth.  An  amendment  or  amendments 
necessary  to  achieve  mathematical  con- 
sistency. 

The  concurrent  resolution  reads  as 
follows : 

H  Con  Res  307 

it^^'tl^'i  "^  ""'  "°"'^  °'  Representative, 
(the  Senate  concurrinn) .  That  the  Coneress 
L^?,^  <Jerermlnes  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
^^l  ^  ,0°.'.""  °'  '^^  Congressional  Budpet 
Act  of  1-574.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beeln- 
nlnt  on  October  1.  1980— 


( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $613,800,000,000.  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  t>e  decreased  is  $10,300,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  is 
$22,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $694,600,000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $611,800,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,000,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $926  800.000.000  and  the  amount  by 
which  tiie  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $30,100,- 
OOO.oaO:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  Is  .$79  600.COO.000 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  o^  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  t>eglnnlng  on 
October  1,  1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(i)   National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $160,800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $147,900,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (260): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,400,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.      $100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs,  $30,700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7l,500,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,800,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $252,100,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $220,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $21,700,000  000 
IB)  Outlays.  $21,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000, 

(17 1   Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 
(19)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $000,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$24,600,000- 
000, 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions that  reduce  spending  by  $520,000.- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  $520,000,000  In 
outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommendations 
to  etTectuate  reductions  In  corresponding 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  vear  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  .spending 
authority  for  programs  within  the  Jtu-lsdic- 
tlon  of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  by  $533,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority, and  $507,000,000  in  outlays  and  is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provld^ed  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  conamlttee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  ."^rmed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $3, 26.'?, 000, 000  in  budget  authority 
and  $3,188,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
their  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  s-:endlng  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
ye.ir  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $839,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $785,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1931  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  ,«270.000.000  in  out- 
lays and  is  Instrticted  to  report  on  or  ijefore 
June  15.  1980,  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomoUsh  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  .\ffalrs  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws. 
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bills,  and  resolutions  by  $3,G39.000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $4,204,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  are  iiLstructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15,  1980,  their  recommendations 
for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981,  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
suljsection; 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation  and  tiie  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlts  snail  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400,- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  such  recommenda- 
tions to  elfectuate  reductions  in  correspond- 
ing outlays  for  programs  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $150,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $150,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recom- 
mended program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
198i  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $400,000,000  m  budget  authority  and  $400,- 
000,000  In  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  their  recommen- 
dations to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate 
reductions,  in  new  or  corresponding  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
vlthin  the  jurisdictions  of  those  committees, 
or  for  programs  within  the  jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  en.icted  laws,  bills  "and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,869,000,000  in  outlavs.  and  Is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  change.s  in  new- 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  vear  1981  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws  bills 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
'nis  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection: 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
Scleiice,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws 
Dills,  and  resolutions  bv  $150.000  000  In 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  In  outlavs 
and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
•June  15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authorltv  for  fiscal 
fn^  P  ■  *'"deet  authority  Inltiallv  pro- 
ided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
istine  spending  authority  contained  In  en- 
'™,  .T"'  ^'"^'  ''"'*  resolutions  within  the 
irrn^  ,V°u"  °'  ^'"'  committee  sufficient  to 
subs^cuon  '•eduction   required   by  this 

shin'  ^!^^  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
enar-tln  ,""  •''P^"^'"^  f°^  fiscal  year  1981  in 
ooonnn  ,  rJ""'-  '^"^  resolutions  bv  $917,-- 
Z  ir,  '".^"'^K'^^  authority  and  $2,069,000,- 
000  m  outlays  and  is  Instructed  to  report 


on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority  ini- 
tially provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new 
or  existing  spending  authority  contained  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(li)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
iiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bUls, 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection;   and 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $22,200,000,000  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
le.enues  for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  increase 
required  by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
(1)  of  the  Budget  Act,  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section  401(c)  (2) 
I C)  of  the  Buciget  Act  in  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  bud:?et  authority  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section"  310  of  the  Budget 
•Act,  and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcilia- 
tion resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310(c) ,  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $804.  100.000.000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
or  decrea.sed  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    -f-$300.000.000; 

Fiscal  vear  1983:  $000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budcet  authorltv  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $767,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  vear  1983:  $864,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  apnronrlate  level  of  total  budget 
outlavs  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  vear  1982:  $683,100,000,000: 
Fiscal  vear  1983    $775.400  000.000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surolus  in  the 
budget  which  Is  appronrl:ite  In  lleht  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $11700000000: 
Plsca!  vear  1983    $''8  700  ono  000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $954  200  000.000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $970,600,000,000. 
(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlavs  for  fiscal  vears 
1982  and  1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appro- 
priate level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the 
estimated    budget    outlays    for    each    major 


category     are     respectively     as 


functional 
follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $182,100,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $166,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $203,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  8185,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 
Fiscal  year  1 982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,200,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $10,200,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Enlvronment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $13,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,203,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

lAi   New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commer,:e  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 
18)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

Fiscal  year  1982 : 

I  A)    New  budge*  authority.  $9,200,000,(X)0; 

(  B  I  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,900,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,100,000,000, 

Fical  year  1983: 

cA)  Ne     budget  authority,  $119,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,300,030,000 
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( 12)  Income  Security  (600) : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,900,000,000; 
iBi  Outlays,  S249, 600, 000,000. 


(3)   General  Science,  Space,  and  Teclmol- 
ogy  (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs,  $5,900,000,000. 


in  the  Congh::ssional  Record  of  April  24, 
1980,  in  lieu  of  liis  amendment  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  21, 
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and  not  changes  in  essence.  I  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Latta  amendment  and  the  Rousselot 


priate  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  m 
paragraphs   (2i    and    (3)    of  the  first  section 


There  was  no  objection, 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
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(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,900,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays.  $249,600,000,000. 
Flscaffyear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $318,400,- 
000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  S274.600.000.000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000.- 
OOO: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,000,000,- 
COO; 

(B)  Outlays.    124.400.000.000. 

( 14)  .Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

lAi    New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

iBi  Outlays.  $4  500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4  600.000  000. 

(15)  Genera!  Government  (800)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays.  $4  700.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,900,000,000; 
B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  ; 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $73,600,000,000; 
'B)  Outlays  «i73  600.000.000. 
Fiscal  /ear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000. 
'18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982- 

i.\)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $1,900,000,000; 
B)  Outlays.  «1. 900.000.000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $3,600,000,000; 
(Bl  Outlavs.  S3  600.000.000. 
(19)      Undistributed     OfT.sett1ng     Receipts 
'9.'iO)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  -$27,300,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlavs   "$27,300,000,000 
Fiscal  vear  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  —$29,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  -$29,700,000,000 

Sec  6  Section  1  of  S  Con.  Res.  53  Is  re- 
vised as  follows: 

(aUll  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $"^28  800.000.(X)0.  and  the  amount 
bv  which  the  aeErrepate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues  should    be   In'-reised   Is  $4,300,000,000; 

i2>  the  aoproprlate  level  of  total  new 
budeet  authorltv  Is  S657. 200.000.000; 

(3)  the  aonrooria^e  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $567  000.000.000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budeet 
which  Is  appronrlate  In  the  lleht  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$38  200  000. 000:  and 

(5)  the  aooroDrlate  level  of  the  public 
•iebt  Is  $896  700.000.000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  which  the  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is 
817.700.000.000. 

fb)(n   National  IJefense  (050): 
(A^   New   budget   authority.   $142,500,000- 
000; 

(Bl  Outlays    $132.700  000.000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (1501; 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  S15.800.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,100.000  000 


(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
'A)  New  budget  authority,  810,100,000,000; 
(B)    Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,400,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services   (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000. 

( 12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $223,000.- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700); 
(A)     New     budget     authority,     $21,000.- 

000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000, 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300.- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800) ; 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $4,500.- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  As-slstance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600.- 
000.000. 

(B|  Outlays.  $8,600,000,000. 
(171    Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorttv.  $65,500.- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,000- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$22,300.- 
000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  —$22,300,000,000 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  inflation 
me£isure  for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-liv- 
ing measure  within  sixty  days  after  pas-sage 
of  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  for  Representative  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Representative  Latta,  and 
Representative  Rousselot  to  offer  the 
amendments  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 307.  or  amendments  thereto, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  23.  1980,  in  lieu  of  their 
amendments  printed  in  the  Con(^res- 
sional  Record  of  April  21.  1980.  and  for 
Representative  Solarz  to  offer  the  .<:ub- 
stitute  amendment  which  will  be  printed 


in  the  CoNcaissiONAL  Record  of  April  24. 
1980.  in  lieu  of  liis  amendment  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  21. 
1980. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  ob.jection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr  B.AUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  tell  us  why  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  this  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  four  gentlemen  mentioned? 

Mr.  GTAIMO.  As  I  understand  it 
some  of  the  amendments  are  not  mathe- 
matically consistent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Solarz  amendment, 
for  example,  as  I  understand  it.  instead 
of  writing  the  numbers  in  the  billions, 
they  left  off  three  zeros  and  they  are  in 
the  millions  and  obviously  those  are 
matters  that  had  to  be  corrected. 

In  the  case  of  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  there  is  also  a  question 
of  mathematical  consistency.  There  are 
errors,  apparently,  in  the  numbers  and 
in  addition. 

In  the  ca.se  of  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment and  the  Latta  amendment  they 
WK)uld  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  be- 
cause they  change  the  public  debt  figure 
which  is  in  the  budget  resolution  and  is 
one  of  the  aggregates  and  which  under 
the  Budget  Act  can  only  be  changed  by 
committee  amendment,  and  since  they  do 
not  make  provision  for  the  debt.  I  be- 
lieve inadvertently  or  for  some  other  un- 
intentional reason,  as  I  understand  it. 
they  would  be  changing  the  aggregate 
number  other  than  as  prescribed  by  the 
act  and.  therefore,  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

In  order  for  us  to  abide  by  the  essen- 
tial purposes  of  what  the  rule  pronded 
for  making  these  amendments  in  order, 
and  to  abide  by  the  soirit  of  the  rule,  it 
seems  to  me  it  would  only  be  fair  that 
we  grant  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  would  make  all  of  these 
amendments  in  order  as  was  intended 
without  the  necessity  of  having  to  go 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  ask- 
ing them  to  make  the  amendments  in 
order  once  again. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  for  his  explanation 
and.  further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
certainly  I  want  to  be  fair.  The  aentle- 
man  from  Connecticut  knows  that  in 
effect  he  is  asking,  that  :;everal  amend- 
ments that  the  rule  did  not  make  in  order 
now  be  permitted. 

Mr.  GTAIMO  I  did  not  understand  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  In  effect,  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  is  that  the  several 
amendments  be  made  in  order  which 
the  rule  did  not  originally  make  in  order 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standin<r  at  all. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  If  the  gentleman  s  re- 
quest is  allowed  there  will  be  substan- 
tial changes  made  to  four  different  ",ub- 
stitute.s  that  already  have  been  made  in 
order.  Those  are  what  we  call  under 
the  rules  of  the  House,  amendments. 

Mr  GIAIMO,  Mr  Chairman.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  technical  changes 
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and  not  changes  in  essence.  I  under- 
stand, for  example,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Latta  amendment  and  the  Rous.selot 
amendment  they  would  have  to  provide 
the  public  debt  number  which  they  did 
not  do. 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  One  man's  technicality 
is  another  man's  substantive  amend- 
ment. I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  had  suggested  to  him  that  he  might 
wish  to  make  in  order  the  right  for  any 
cf  the  Members  who  offer  substitutes  to 
make  technical  changes  to  those  sub- 
.stitutes  based  on  any  other  substitutes 
that  might  have  been  previously  adopted. 

D  noo 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman's  intention  is  and  what  he 
wishes  to  do.  and  I  cannot  change  my 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  do  not 
want  to  change  what  was  agreed  upon  in 
the  Rules  Committee;  what  was  agreed 
upon  in  the  Rules  Committee,  that  these 
various  amendments  which  I  have  named 
and  requested  to  be  made  in  order,  be- 
cause of  certain  inactions  or  failures  to 
act  and  errors,  some  of  these  amend- 
ments would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  We  are  just  trying  equitably  to 
correct  that.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to 
change  or  broaden  the  rule. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  does  wish  to  broaden  the  rule, 
and  he  does  think  that  it  would  be 
equitable  to  allow  the  change  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  has  suggested  to  be 
allowed.  But.  the  gentleman  does  not 
wish  to  do  that,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances, is  a  spirit  of  equity,  I  would  have 
to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    ME,    GIAIMO 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 

an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo: 
Section  1.  page  2.  line  8.  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  $22,300,000,000  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  $4,300,000,000; 

Section  3.  page  12,  line  7,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  $22,200,000,000  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  $4,200,000,000;   and 

Section  6.  pages  20-23.  Is  amended  bv  strik- 
ing the  entire  te.xt  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing inheu  thereof: 

"Sfc  6.  Sections  1  and  2  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53  are  revised  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  l.  That  the  Congress  here-by  de- 
termines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section 
310ia)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1979 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  Increased  is  $100,000,000; 

(2 1  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $660,300,000,000; 

1 3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(41  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
condltiojis  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$42,800,000,000;   and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  IS  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  bv 
Which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $17,700.- 
•JUOtOOO. 

Sec   2    Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 


priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2i  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
310(ai  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1979  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  functional  category  are  as 
follows; 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $142,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $134  200  OCO. 000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 
(Bl   Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4  I   Energy  (270) 

I  .^  I   New  budget  authority.  $40,300,000,000; 

(Bl   Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

( 5 )  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  ; 

I  A)   New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

1.^)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 
(B)   Outlays    $5.900  000.000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
lAi  New  budget  authority.  $11  600.000.000; 
iB)   Outlays. '$6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  IDevelopment 
(450)  : 

'A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000; 
(Bl    Outlays.  $9.200  000.000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Services   (500)  : 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000,000; 
(B)    Outlays.  $30,100,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $224,800,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays    $191,700,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $20,300,000,000. 

(  14)    Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  $4,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 
(17  i    Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $65,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,100,000,000. 
(  18)    .Mlow^ances  (920)  : 

(A  I    New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays.  $000,000,000. 
(19)   Undistributed      Offsetting      Receipts 
(950). 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$22,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22,300,000,000," 

Mr.  GIAIMO  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  d'si^ensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  The  amendment  has  been 
printed  in  the  Record  and  is  available  for 
Members,  and  will  be  debated  fully  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiwc,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  con- 
current resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  307) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


SELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO  BE  AC- 
CREDITED AS  OFFICIAL  ADVISERS 
TO  US  DEI  EGATIONS  TO  INTER- 
NATIONAL CONFERENCES,  MEET- 
INGS. AND  NEGOTIATION  SES- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  TRADE 
AGREEMENTS  DURING  2D  SES- 
SION OF  THE  96TH  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vis'ons  of  section  161(a),  title  I.  Pub- 
lic Law  93-618.  and  upon  recommenda- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Speaker  has 
selected  the  following  members  of  that 
committee  to  be  accredited  by  the  Presi- 
dent, as  oflQcial  advisers  to  the  US  dele- 
gations to  international  conferences, 
meetings,  and  negotiation  sessions  re- 
lating to  trade  agreements  during  the 
2d  session  of  the  96th  Congress; 

Mr.  Vanik  of  Ohio; 

Mr.  Gibbons  of  Florida; 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma; 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  of  Michigan:  and 

Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute, ) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  act- 
ing majority  leader  as  to  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  the  week  and  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES  I  would  be  happy  to 
vield. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
work  for  this  v.eek.  if  the  pentleman 
please,  will  be  completed  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  day's  agenda.  The  program 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
week  of  April  28  is  as  follows: 

Monday.  April  28,  the  House  meets  at 
noon.  On  the  District  Calendar  there  are 
no  bills. 

All  recorded  votes  will  be  postponed 
until  Tuesday,  April  29. 

On  th3  Suspension  Calendar  there  are 
three  bills: 

H  R    4049,  Clayton  Act  amendments; 

HR.  4050,  expedite  antitrust  litiga- 
tion: 

H  R.  5949,  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act 
amendments. 

A  conference  report  on  H  R    10,  civil 
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rights  of  institutionalized  persons,  will  can  assistance  bill,  which  is  put  on  and 

^°^°'''  rut  off  the  calendar  everv  week  for  the 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  last  month  or  so,  is  a  definite  matter  that 

week,     thp     HnimP     U.'ill     m*»f>f-     af     n^r**-*     r\r\  *v^i*r.f    \^^   u« 1- *. i ;  .1     .... 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  oi  tiie  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 
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Armenian  genocide,  the  Armenian  holo- 
caust, which  began  65  years  ago  today. 
There  are  still  among  us  many  who  sur- 


The  Armenian  question  continues  and 
a  solution  is  far  from  sight.  The  Otto- 
man Turk  genocide  cannot  be  filed  away 


order,  and  my  other  colleagues  in  mark- 
ing this  sad  event. 
In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Turks  set  out 
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rights  of  institutionalized  persons,  will 
follow 

On  Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week,  the  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday.  3  p  m  on  Wednesday,  and  at  11 
a.m.  on  Thursday  and  Friday.  Recorded 
votes  will  be  held  on  bills  debated  on 
Monday.  April  28. 

We  will  complete  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Flesolution  307,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Following  that,  we  will  consider  H.R. 
6081,   special   Central  American   assist- 
ance, motion    to  request  a  conference; 
H.  Res.  515.  Congressional  Child  Care 
Center; 

H  R.  4046.  Antitrust  Collateral  Estop- 
pel Act.  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
H.R.  4048.  awards  of  prejudgment  In- 
terest in  antitrust  litigation,  subject  to 
a  rule  being  granted. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  o'clock 
p.m.  on  Friday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all 
other  days  except   Wednesday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later 

Mr  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Would  the  gentleman  inform  me  as  to 
the  probability  that  there  will  actually 
be  a  session  on  next  Friday,  assuming 
that  we  are  able  to  complete  our  work  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  by 
rhursday  night?  Does  the  gentleman 
think  It  might  be  possible  for  the  House 
to  adjourn  over  until  the  following  Mon- 
day^ 

Mr   DANIELSON.  I  am  informed  and 

believe  that  that  will  be  the  case  if  we 
conclude  our  work  by  Thursday  evening; 
that  there  will  be  no  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  RHODES.  The  question  concerned 
completing  the  work  on  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307.  Is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  we  must  also  complete 
work  on  the  other  matters  scheduled  be- 
fore there  would  be  an  adjournment  over 
until  Monday 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  That  is  the  present 
plan  of  the  leadership. 

Mr  RHODES.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY    .APRIL 
28.  1980 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tne  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  10  A.M  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimou.s  con.sent  that  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Wednesday  next,  it  convene 

at  10  am. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr  Speaker,  could  the  gentleman 
tell  us  whether  or  not  the  Central  Ameri- 


can assistance  bill,  which  is  put  on  and 
put  off  the  calendar  every  week  for  the 
last  month  or  so,  is  a  definite  matter  that 
must  be  brought  up  and  considered  next 
week? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  present  schedule 
is  that  it  will  not  be  brought  up,  and 
nothing  will  be  brought  up  until  the 
budget  is  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Then  I  do  object  to  the 
request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Except  for  Monday's 
suspensions. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker, 
and  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  The  pending  re- 
quest, Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  the  House 
meet  on  Wednesday  next  and  convene 
at  10  a.m. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ob- 
jects. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING         WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY       NEXT 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMxMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT.  FRIDAY.  APRIL  25,  1980. 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H  R.  6783 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  may  have  until  mid- 
night. Friday.  April  25.  to  file  a  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  6783'  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  US.  Trade 
Representative  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  INSERT  EXTRANE- 
OUS MATERIAL  IN  BODY  OF  REC- 
ORD. NOTWITHSTANDING  ESTI- 
MATED COST 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  in  the  body  of  the  Record,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
Record  pages  and  is  estimated  bv  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,063.25. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  is  the 
cost? 

Mr.  BARNES.  The  cost  is  $2,063.25 
Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 


1710 
PERMISSION     FOR     DELETION     OP 
NAME    OF   MEMBER    AS    COSPON- 
SOROFH.R.  6539 

Mr.  03ERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, my  name  was  submitted  as  an 
rdditional  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6539.  In  the 
few  minutes  since  I  learned  that  fact.  I 
have  not  vet  determined  exactly  how  my 
name  came  to  be  added  as  a  cosponsor 

My  position  on  H.R.  6539.  and  similar 
legislation  in  tlie  Senate.  S.  2153.  is  well- 
known.  I  hope  that  neither  bill  ever 
comes  to  the  floor  of  either  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  name  be  stricken  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  H.R.  6539. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
WcLPE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE    65TH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE  OF  1915 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
California  <Mr.  Danielson)  is  recognized 
for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  rev'se  and  extend  mv  remarks, 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legis- 
lative davs  in  whch  to  revise  and  extend 
thc'r  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  todav. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WoLPE>.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
cuest  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DANTEI  SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
IS  April  24,  1980.  It  is  a  day  much  like 
any  other  day.  A  day  filled  with  all  of 
the  everyday  activities  of  life,  with  work 
and  with  play,  with  joy  and  with  sorrow, 
with  the  signs  of  spring  and  the  sounds 
of  industry  and  commerce.  Yet  to  mil- 
lions of  people  throuGThout  the  world  it  is 
also  the  day  of  remembrance  of  the  first 
genocide,  the  first  holocaust  of  this  20th 
century.  I  speak  of  the  Renocide,  the 
planned  and  systematic  massacre  of 
1.500.000  of  the  Armenian  people  which 
began  on  April  24.  1915,  just  65  years  ago 
today. 

For  it  was  in  the  early  hours  of  .April 
24,  1915,  that  agents  of  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire  rounded  up.  arre.sted, 
and  then  exterminated  200  leaders  of  the 
.Armenian  community  in  Constantinople. 
There  followed  many  months  of  the  most 
savage,  most  ruthless,  most  deliberate 
and  most  systematic  destruction  of  an 
ethnic  group  that  the  world  to  that  time 
had  ever  known. 

As  has  been  my  practice  for  now  10 
years.  I  have  taken  this  special  order 
today  in  order  to  speak  and  give  my  col- 
leagues an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
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Armenian  genocide,  the  Armenian  holo- 
caust, which  began  65  years  ago  today. 
There  are  still  among  us  many  who  sur- 
vived that  massacre;  and  there  are  few 
Armenians  alive  throughout  the  world 
who  did  not  liave  one  or  more  members 
of  their  family  who  perished  in  that 
awful  time. 

But  there  were  those  who  survived, 
and  one  of  the  proudest  yet  saddest 
boasts  of  those  who  did  is  simply  that— 
■'We  survived.  "  And  those  survivors  and 
tlieir  progeny  are  today  spread  through- 
out the  entire  world  where  they  insure 
that  that  first  holocaust  will  never  be 
forgotten  and  that  their  nationality, 
their  religion,  their  culture,  their  his- 
torv.  and  their  future  will  live  on. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
Eenlleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
I  Mr.  Benjamin)  . 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  yielding  on  this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California. 
George  D,\nielson.  for  taking  this  spe- 
cial order  to  commemorate  the  Armeni- 
an genocide.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
.share  my  appreciation  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenian  people  over  the 
years.  The  gentleman  has  demonstrated 
his  belief  in  peace,  understanding,  and 
good  will,  and  he  has  demonstrated  his 
long  love  for  the  Armenian  people  wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today.  Armenians  the 
world  over  are  observing  a  solemn  and 
tragic  moment  in  their  history — the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  Armenian  genocide 
of  1915. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  world's  entry  into 
the  modern  era.  nearly  2  million  Arme- 
nians were  either  ma.ssacred  or  deported 
from  their  provinces  by  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Government  seeking  an  eternal 
answer  to  the  ".Armenian  question."  The 
end  of  a  race  of  people  was  contemplated 
carefully  and  implemented  with  perverse 
determination. 

There  are  few  Armenian  families  that 
did  not  lose  at  least  one  of  their  loved 
ones  in  the  genocidal  campaign  of  1915. 
This  memorial  day  captures  the  un- 
imaginable horror  permeating  the  minds 
of  those  who  only  wanted  freedom  and 
identity  and  lost  both  at  the  whim  of  the 
Ottomans.  The  concept  of  the  near- 
annihilation  of  an  entire  race  is  incom- 
prehensive  to  most  of  us.  Unfortunately. 
it  is  not  to  the  Armenians. 

The  Armenians  rose  from  the  ashes  of 
the  1915  holocaust  to  create  a  free  but 
.short  lived  republic  in  1918.  Two  vears 
later,  while  the  U.S.  Senate  labored  over 
President  Wilsons  American  mandate 
for  Armenia,  the  free  republic  dis.solved 
under  attack. 

Over  one-half  of  today's  6  million 
Armenians  live  in  the  U.S.S.R.  while 
nearly  500,000  enjoy  the  hberties  and 
freedoms  of  the  United  States.  Manv 
other  Armenians  have  found  homes  in 
parts  of  Europe  and  South  America  as 
well  as  the  Middle  East  and  eastern 
Mediterranean  region.  The  80.000  Ar- 
menians of  historic  Armenia  are  still  held 
as  part  of  the  Turkish  nation 
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The  Armenian  question  continues  and 
a  solution  is  far  from  sight.  The  Otto- 
man Turk  genocide  cannot  be  filed  away 
as  a  regrettable  incident  in  the  annals 
of  world  history.  The  continued  attempts 
by  present-day  Turkey  to  deny  the  Ar- 
menians their  cultural  heritage  and 
identity  is  not  acceptable. 

America  must  provide  the  moral  lead- 
ership to  defend  the  national  rights  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  persuading  a 
cooperative  settlement  of  the  issues.  A 
champion  of  human  rights  throughout 
the  world,  the  United  States  must  vigor- 
ously urge  justice  under  international 
law  and  global  recognition  of  the  Arme- 
nian rights  to  self-determination. 

Lasting  solutions  can  only  come  from 
peaceful  deliberations.  Those  who  have 
recently  raised  their  hands  in  violence 
as  retribution  for  crimes  against  Arme- 
nians must  realize  that  blood  for  blood 
can  never  amend  the  past  or  pave  a  per- 
manent solution  for  the  future.  On  this 
dav,  when  we  mourn  the  senseless  loss 
of  lives,  I  urge  an  end  to  the  tragic  kill- 
ings of  Turkish  diplomats  and  others 
who  were  not  involved  with  the  original 
holocaust  of  this  century.  These  assassi- 
nations do  not  help  Armenians  or  their 
cause  and  must  be  considered  as  bar- 
baric and  reprehensible  as  the  events 
of  65  years  ago. 

As  the  President's  Commission  on  the 
Holocaust  recommends  tribute  to  our 
Jewi.sh  brethren  who  were  genocidal  vic- 
tims of  World  War  n.  I  urge  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  comparable  tribute  to 
the  Armenian  genocide  victims  of  World 
War  I.  Previous  oblivion  of  the  Arme- 
nian plight  undoubtedly  sanctioned  and 
contributed  to  the  holocaust  of  World 
War  n. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
commemoration  of  this  solemn  occasion 
with  a  new  understanding  of  the  lessons 
of  history  which  may  assure  a  perma- 
nent end  of  atrocities  and  denial  of  self- 
determination.  Hopefully,  the  blood  of 
the  Armenian  martyr  has  not  been  lost 
in  vain. 

I  want  to  thank  my  friend.  Congress- 
man George  Danielson.  for  taking  this 
special  order  to  commemorate  the  Arme- 
nian genocide.  I  know  mv  colleagues 
share  mv  appreciation  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenian  people  over  the 
years.  He  has  demonstrated  his  belief  in 
peace,  understanding  and  good  will — and 
his  love  for  the  Armenian  people — wher- 
ever they  may  be. 

Mr.  ANNLTNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON  I  yield,  with  pleas- 
ure, to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  Mr. 
Frank  Anntinzio. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  marks  the  65th 
anniversary  of  the  ruthless  Turkish  mas- 
sacres of  the  Armenian  people.  I  join  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  the  30th 
District  of  California,  Hon.  George  E. 
Danielson,  who  has  taken  this  special 


order,  and  my  other  colleagues  in  mark- 
ing this  sad  event. 

In  the  spring  of  1915,  the  Turks  set  out 
to  exterminate  the  whole  Armenian 
Christian  population  within  the  Otto- 
man borders.  Systematically,  and  with 
cold  callousness,  the  Turks  first  killed 
the  writers,  teachers,  clergj-men,  and 
leaders  of  the  .Armenian  people.  Then 
the  ablebodied  men  were  brutally  mur- 
dered and  the  young  women  enslaved. 
The  remaining  women,  children,  and  old 
people  were  forced  to  march  barefooted 
under  the  blazing  Sur.  without  food  or 
water,  toward  their  ultimate  destruction 
in  the  remote  desert  of  Der-el-Zor 

Along  the  way  these  helpless  people 
were  subjected  to  inhuman  tortures  and 
mutilation,  to  rape  and  massacre,  and 
those  who  survived  these  initial  brutali- 
ties, died  one  by  one  from  exhaustion, 
disease,  and  starvation.  The  roads  where 
these  human  caravans  passed  were  piled 
high  with  the  corpses  of  innocent  victims 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  nearby  rivers  ran 
red  with  their  blood. 

When  the  carnage  was  over,  nearly 
2  million  martyrs  had  been  slain.  Not 
only  had  the  Turks  attempted  to  annihi- 
late the  Armenian  nation,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  had  tried  to  obliterate 
every  trace  of  the  3,000-year-old  Ar- 
menian civilization.  Universities,  librar- 
ies, churches,  and  monasteries  were 
burned,  and  with  them  irreplaceable  an- 
tiques, paintings,  books,  and  rehcs  were 
destroyed. 

Not  an  Armenian  alive  today  has  been 
left  untouched  by  these  massacres. 
Grandparents,  mothers,  and  fathers, 
children  and  even  newborn  infants  were 
ruthlessly  tortured  and  murdered.  Whole 
families  were  wiped  out  with  a  single 
blow,  and  a  new  word,  genocide,  was 
coined  to  describe  the  Turkish  effort  to 
destroy  an  entire  people. 

The  Armenians  are  perhaps  the  oldest 
of  the  civilized  races  in  Western  Asia 
and  were  the  first  nation  in  the  world, 
in  301  A.D.  to  accept  Christianity  as 
their  state  religion.  From  time  imme- 
morial, the  Armenian  has  worked  f)eace- 
fully  and  industriously  in  the  high 
mountains  which  are  his  home  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Here,  church  and  people  have  main- 
tained with  amazing  vitality  their  tradi- 
tion and  culture  against  wave  after  wave 
of  alien  conquests. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  the  oldest 
unresolved  grievance  on  the  agenda  of 
world  business.  A  just  solution  for  the 
Armenian  grievance  must  be  achieved, 
for  to  ignore  the  injustice  done  to  them 
will  only  encourage  others  in  such  law- 
less and  inhuman  crimes.  Adolph  Hitler 
was  one  of  those  who  was  thus  encour- 
aged. In  ordering  his  army  commanders 
in  1939  to  murder  the  defenseless  Jewish 
and  Polish  people,  he  cited  the  Armenian 
genocide  by  saying.  "Who  still  talks 
nowadays  of  the  extermination  of  the 
Armenians?  The  world  believes  in  suc- 
cess only." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  hope  of  Arme- 
nians everywhere  that  the  United  Na- 
tions will  take  decisive  action  to  provide 
a  peaceful  redress  for  their  legitimate 
grievances. 

It   is   also   their   hope   that  the  US 
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Holocaust  Memorial  Council  will  enlarge         Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

^^nf.T   ^  }^^[  °{   ^   US.   Genocide     to  the  gentleman  from  California  .Mr. 
Council  in  order  to  develop  a  memorial     Pashayan). 
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sponsible    been    brought    to    trial    and 
justice  served. 
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der.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  too 
horrible  to  witness  and  to  acknowledge. 


plre  thought  would  be  the  "final  solution" 
of  the  Armenian  question.  The  result  of  that 
.solution  was  the  eenocide  of  1.500.000  inno- 


megalonianlc  clique:  espousal  of  an  Ideology 
giving  purpoee  and  Justification  to  Intoler- 
ance,   chauvinism,    and    racism.     Imoobltlon 
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Holocaust  Memorial  Council  will  enlarge 
its  scope  to  that  of  a  U.S.  Genocide 
Council  in  order  to  develop  a  memorial 
museum  and  educational  foundation 
devoted  to  all  victims  of  20th-century 
genocide — Armenians.  Jew.s.  and  many 
others  who  have  suffered  the  unspeak- 
able atrocity  of  deliberate  and  system- 
atic destruction  of  their  race. 

To  this  end.  I  have  written  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memo- 
rial Council,  urging  that  positive  action 
be  taken  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
Council  to  include  all  other  victims  of 
genocide  in  the  20th  century.  The  text 
of  my  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D.G., 

April  23,  1980. 
Mr.  Elie  Wiesel. 

Chairman.  US.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council. 
Wash:ngton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr  Wiesel:  Numerous  Armenian- 
Americans,  who  reside  in  the  !lth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  which  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent,  have  contacted  me  In 
order  to  express  their  -strong  objection  to  the 
September  27  1979  report  issued  by  the  Pres- 
idents  Commission  on  the  Holocaust.  Specif- 
ically, my  constituents  have  objected  to 
statements  In  this  report  which: 

(1)  Claim  the  "unique"  and  "unprece- 
dented" nature  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  which 
Ignored  the  historical  precedent  of  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide. 

(2)  The  failure  of  the  Commission  to  vol- 
untarily broaden  its  scope  in  order  to  In- 
clude the  Armenian  Genocide  In  some  form. 

Armenian-Americans  throughout  the 
United  States  have  Joined  in  expressing  their 
bitter  disappointment  with  the  Commission's 
report  and  have  urged  that  the  officials  on 
the  US.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  take 
positive  action  to  include  in  their  program 
and  projects  recognition  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide  They  suggest  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  US  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  to 
that  of  a  Genocide  Council  which.  In  turn 
would  develop  a  memorial  museum  and  edu- 
cational foundation  devoted  to  all  victims  of 
20th  century  genocide— not  Just  Jews,  but 
the  Armenians  (who  were  the  first  victims 
of  genocide  in  this  century)  and  many 
many  others  who  came  after  them. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  65th  anniversary  of 
the  planned  and  systematic  annihilation  of 
almost  two  million  Armenians,  documented 
in  horrifying  detail  bv  none  other  than  our 
own  Amba-ssador  to  Turkey,  the  late  Honor- 
able Henry  Moreenthau.  who  served  in  that 
capacity  from  1913  to  1916  whan  the  Arme- 
nian Genocide  was  taking  place.  It  is  indeed 
appropriate,  therefore,  to  remind  at  this 
time  the  members  of  the  Council  that  lim- 
iting the  Council's  activities  to  commemora- 
tloii  only  of  the  victims  of  the  World  War 
IT  Holocaust,  instead  of  all  victims  of  the 
20th  century  genocide,  is  Indeed  discrimi- 
nation against  those  whose  martyrdom  is 
being  denied  and  belittled.  I  urge,  therefore 
that  the  policy  of  the  Council  be  reviewed 

?h»  o^T^"^  '°  ""^  ^"'^  '^"^  »"  ^•'^tlms  Of 
the  20th  century  genocide  may  be  Included 
in    developing    future    memorials    and    pro- 

fhrmatte'r"'"  """'''"^  '"""^  ^°"  ^^^^^"^'"8 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Annunzio, 
^fernber  of  Congress. 

IAt.  Speaker,  as  Members  of  Congress 
let  each  of  us  examine  our  conscience 
and  let  us  do  our  utmost  to  alleviate  the 
memory  of  this  unjustified  crime  against 
the  Armenian  people,  the  scars  of  which 
are  carried  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
every  surviving  Armenian 

Mr.  PASHA  VAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Pashayan  I  . 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson). 
who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  help  com- 
memorate this  event  that  is  so  important 
to  the  Armenian  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  on  April  24  the 
Armenian  people  commemorate  Armeni- 
an Martyrs  Day.  an  event  which  strikes 
a  deep  chord  in  all  those  who  cherish  the 
dignity  and  rights  of  every  human  being. 
In  particular  we  rememb>er  todav  the 
genocide  of  a  million  and  a  half  Arme- 
nians between  1915  and  1918  that  took 
place  in  the  region   contained   by   the 
Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas  and  en- 
compassing  the  Tigris   and    Euphrates 
Rivers.     History     has     recorded     that 
through    these    murders    the    Ottoman 
Government  of  World  War  I  had  planned 
to  ehminate  the  Armenian  people,  then 
numbering  2,300,000.  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth.  Today,  however,  the  Armeni- 
an people  continue  to  thrive  and  prosper 
as  a  proud  people  who  cling  to  their  hard 
fought  traditions  and  past  struggles  and 
Christian  religion. 

The  world  would  have  hoped  that  the 
horror  of  the  Armenian  massacre  would 
have  stood  as  a  lesson  to  future  genera- 
tions everywhere,  but  we  now  accept  it 
as  the  ominous  precursor  of  other  hei- 
nous crimes  to  come  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury—Hitler's Germany,  Stalin's  Soviet 
Union,  Amin's  Uganda.  Pol  Pot's  Cam- 
bodia, and  more. 

Monuments  have  now  been  erected 
around  the  world  to  honor  the  Arme- 
nian dead  of  1915  to  1918.  They  stand,  in 
the  same  way  that  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day  stands,  as  a  constant  reminder  of 
our  past  and  a  commitment  for  today's 
and  tomorrow's  generations  that  such  a 
deed  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  again 
Never,  never  again. 

""  1720 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representative  of  Cali- 
fornia's 15th  Congressional  District 
which  has  a  large  Armenian  con- 
stituency. I  join  my  colleague  George 
Danielson  in  paying  tribute  to  the  1'2 
million  Armenians  who  were  massacred 
at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  Government 
6d  years  ago  and  to  those  Armenians  who 
live  today.  Before  we  can  understand  the 
meaning  of  th's  commemorative  day  we 
must  acknowldge  the  past. 

The  first  genocide  of  this  century  be- 
gan in  1915  when  prominent  Armenians. 
scholars,  and  artists  were  arrested  and 
eliminated.  Men  were  assembled  and 
shot  in  cold  blood.  Those  that  remained 
were  deported  on  foot  from  their  histori- 
cal homeland  without  provisions  and  left 
helpless  to  die  of  starvation,  exposure 
and  mental  fatigue.  Families  were  de- 
stroyed and  scattered  all  over  the  world 
By  1918  the  Turks  succeeded  in  killing 
h^lf  of  the  Armenian  race.  To  th's  day, 
Turkey  has  not  acknowledged  this  cat- 
astrophic genocide,  nor  have  those  re- 


sponsible   been    brought    to    trial    and 
justice  served. 

Today.  Armenians  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world.  Still,  in  some  countries 
they  are  persecuted.  In  Lebanon  a  subtle 
extermination  of  the  Armenian  settle- 
ment is  occurring.  And  in  Turkey,  thev 
are  discriminated  against  to  the  extent 
that  they  are  not  able  to  build  new- 
churches  or  schools  or  even  renovate  di- 
lapidated structures.  This  forced  assimi- 
lation is  a  form  of  silent  genocide. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  this  country 
and  in  others,  Armenians  have  pros- 
pered. In  my  district  alone.  Armenians 
are  prominent  business  and  civic  leaders 
who  are  grateful  to  this  country  for  al- 
lowing them  to  immigrate  here  and  to 
carry  on  their  heritage  without  oppres- 
sion. 

To  say  "what  is  done  is  done"  and  that 
the  past  mu.st  be  forgotten  is  wrong.  For 
the  Armenians  this  vivid,  painful,  and 
unforgettable  memory  still  lives.  For  the 
rest  of  the  world,  we  must  remember  that 
such  barbaric  acts  exists  in  modern  times 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  until  we  bring 
.such  inhumanities  to  justice.  Hitler,  in 
reference  to  his  own  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  stated  that  "after  all,  who  remem- 
bers today  the  Armenians."  We  must  no' 
let  such  injustices  continue. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  during  the  week  of  time  which  sur- 
rounds April  24.  the  Armenian  people 
throughout  the  world  remember  and 
commemorate  April  24.  In  my  own  com- 
munity in  Cahfornia,  a  huge  demonstra- 
tion was  held  on  last  Sunday.  April  20, 
in  the  city  of  Montebello,  where  the 
world  known  Armenian  martyrs'  monu- 
ment is  located.  About  10,000  people 
showed  up  to  commemorate  that  par- 
ticular occasion. 

Throughout  the  world  today,  church 
services  are  being  held  wherever  there  is 
an  Armenian  parish.  Demonstrations  art? 
being  held  in  many  cities,  mass  meetings 
and  rallies,  all  for  the  purpose  of  being 
certain  that  the  world  shall  never  forget 
the  Armenian  massacres. 

Today  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  were  honored  by  having  as 
our  guest  chaplain.  His  Grace.  Bishop 
Mesrob  Ashjian.  prelate  of  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  for  the  Eastern  Prel- 
acy of  America. 

Mr.   Speaker,   it  is   most  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  remember  and  observe 
this  day.  For  if  we  fail  to  do  so.  there 
is  danger  that  the  world  may  soon  forget 
— and  forget  we  must  not — for  those  who 
forget  the  past  are  doomed  to  relive  it. 
Some  historians  tell  us  that  the  second 
genocide,  the  second  holocaust  of  this 
century,  the  extermination  of  Jews  dur- 
ing World  War  IT.  could  have  been  ore- 
vented  if  the  major  powers  had  con- 
demned and  levied  sanctions  against  Ot- 
toman Turkey  earlier  in  the  century.  For 
Adolf  Hitler,  as  he  called  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Jews,  is  quoted  as 
having  said : 

After  all.  who  today  remembers  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Armenians? 

Too  often  the  world  has  been  disgraced 
by  genocide.  Too  often  the  peonies  of  the 
world  have  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
horrible  fact  of  genocide,  of  ethnic  mur- 
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der.  Perhaps  this  is  because  it  is  too 
horrible  to  witness  and  to  acknowledge, 
too  sickening  to  recognize  as  a  fact  of 
human  events,  too  far  away,  and  hap- 
pening only  to  an  unknown  "them." 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does  not  hap- 
pen far  away,  it  happens  here,  for  we 
are  all  of  this  world:  it  does  not  happen 
to  some  vague  and  unidentified  "them," 
it  happens  to  "us,"  because  we  all  are  a 
part  of  "them,"  we  all  are  of  one  people, 
all  of  the  same  mankind,  all  children  of 
the  same  God. 

And  yet  genocide  goes  on  today.  In  the 
.short  span  of  the  present  century  the 
world  has  been  sickened  to  see  the  geno- 
cide of  the  Armenians  during  World 
War  I.  the  Jews  of  Europe,  and  the  mas- 
sacres in  Yugoslavia  and  the  Balkans 
during  World  War  II.  the  series  of  geno- 
cides in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Uganda,  in 
Cyprus,  and  even  today  in  Cambodia. 
Scarce  a  time  has  gone  by  without  this 
sinful  sickness  raging  somewhere  on 
our  Earth.  We  must  not  let  it  happen 
again. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  call  upon  our  Government,  and 
all  of  the  governments  of  the  world, 
firmly  to  resolve  and  proclaim  that 
genocide  must  be  banned  forever.  I  call 
upon  our  own  administration  to  ratify 
the  genocide  treaty  which  has  been 
languishing  these  many  years. 

And  I  call  upon  all  nations  to  enter 
into  another  treaty  binding  upon  all  na- 
tions, to  condemn  recourse  to  genocide 
and  to  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy. 

We  must  make  genocide  an  interna- 
tional crime,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  whatever  state  the  perpetrators  may 
be  found  in.  so  that  they  can  have  no 
refuge,  no  place  to  hide,  after  their 
deeds.  And  I  ask  our  own  administration 
to  commence  work  toward  that  end 
without  delay. 

Further,  I  note  that  we  now  have 
a  report  from  our  recent  Holocaust  Com- 
m'ssion  and  that  a  Holocaust  Council 
has  been  created  by  our  Government  to 
study  and  recommend  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  commemorate  the  victims  of 
genocide  and  holocaust  so  that  the 
world  can  never  forget,  and  may  thereby 
prevent,  another  genocide  at  another 
time.  I  call  upon  our  administration  to 
direct  the  Holocaust  Council  to  make 
its  efforts  whole  and  universal,  to  me- 
moralize  all  of  the  genocides  of  modern 
history,  and  to  make  it  clear  that  to 
all  that  genocide  and  holocaust  can 
otherwise  happen  to  any  people,  any 
where,  and  any  time.  Yes,  even  to  us. 
Unless  we  take  that  approach  and  reach 
that  goal  the  world  will  be  condemned 
to  suffer  genocide  again. 

An  excellent  article  on  the  significance 
of  April  24  to  Armenians  everywhere  was 
recently  prepared  by  Richard  G.  Hovan- 
nisian,  professor  of  history  and  associ- 
ate director,  von  Grunebaum  Center  for 
Near  Eastern  Studies,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles.  It  reads  substan- 
tially as  follows: 

April  24 — A  Day   of  Commemoration 

April  24  Is  observed  by  Armenian  com- 
munities the  world  over  in  remembrance 
of  the  fateful  day  in  1915  that  marked  the 
beginning  of  what  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Em- 


pire thought  would  be  the  "final  •olutlon" 
of  the  Armenian  question.  The  result  of  that 
solution  was  the  genocide  of  1,500.000  inno- 
cent men.  women  and  children — nearly  one- 
half  of  all  Armenians  then  alive  In  our 
world — the  expulsion  of  an  entire  people 
from  its  ancestral  lands  of  three  thousand 
years  and  the  scattering  of  the  survivors 
into  a  dispersion  extending  over  six  con- 
liiients.  Ironically,  the  twentieth  century, 
despite  all  of  its  achievements,  has  provided 
the  means  for  the  pervertors  of  power  to 
take  bold,  aggressive  measures  to  eliminate 
racial,  religious,  and  ethnic  peoples  who  they 
deem  to  be  undesirable. 

The  first  step  of  the  "final  solution"  In 
the  Armenian  case  began  on  the  night  of 
April  23  24,  1915.  with  the  mass  arrest  of 
national  religious,  political,  and  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  Armenian  people,  and  their 
ultimate  exile  to  and  murder  in  desolate 
places  in  Anatolia. 

Then,  in  every  Armeiiian  province  and 
commuiLity,  the  carefully  prepared  plan  un- 
folded: the  arrest  of  prominent  individuals 
who  might  lead  the  population  or  Inspire  ef- 
forts at  self-defense;  the  disarmament  of 
the  public  under  threat  of  severe  punish- 
ment: the  segregation  of  .Armenian  military 
recruits  into  special  labor  battalions  and 
their  subsequent  execution;  and  finally,  the 
deportation  and  massacre  of  the  entire  Otto- 
maii-Armenlaii  population,  starting  In  the 
border  districts  and  seacoasts  and  working 
inland   to   the   most   remote  hamlets. 

In  most  Instances,  during  the  death  march- 
es, the  adult  male  population  was  quickly 
.separated  and  killed  with  rifle  fire,  bayonets. 
and  axes.  The  worst  torment,  however,  was 
fated  for  the  women  and  children,  who  were 
driven  for  weeks  under  blistering  heat  toward 
the  de.serts  All  along  the  way.  they  were 
degraded  and  dehumanized  Girls  and  young 
brides  were  carried  off  or  sold,  losing  all  con- 
tact with  their  families,  nation,  and  religion. 
Without  food,  without  water,  and  often  with- 
out clothing,  the  very  young  and  the  old 
dropped  first.  Of  the  sturdy  women  who  man- 
aged to  survive  the  torture,  most  had  to  live 
the  rest  of  their  days  with  the  haunting 
memory  of  the  cries  of  small  children  whom 
they  could  carry  no  more. 

Not  until  months  after  the  deportations 
and  massacres  had  been  set  in  motion  did 
they  attract  sufficient  foreign  attention  to 
become  the  subject  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence. With  the  world  then  at  war,  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  made  numerous  dec- 
larations that,  once  they  had  defeated  the 
"inhuman  force"  that  had  authored  the  mas- 
sacres, the  Armenians  would  be  freed  and 
restored  to  their  ancestral  lands,  whereas  the 
criminals  would  be  held  personally  re.sponsl- 
ble  for  the  outrage  against  humanity.  Yet, 
the  politics  of  expedience  soon  reasserted  It- 
self, and  the  Armenian  survivors  were  denied 
fulfillment  of  any  of  the  highly-principled 
pledges.  An  embarrassment  in  International 
relations,  the  Armenian  genocide  was  rele- 
gated by  governments  to  a  dark  closet  of 
history.  No  admission  of  wrongdoing,  no 
punishment,  no  recompense,  no  restitution 
was  forthcoming.  The  "forgotten  genocide" 
had  In  fact  opened  the  way  for  other  similar 
experiments  In  the  twentieth  century. 

Unlike  the  Armenian  case,  the  atrocities 
in  World  War  II  did  not  pass  unrequited, 
nor  have  they  been  allowed  to  blur  in  public 
awareness  and  International  relations  His- 
torians and  sociologists  who  have  explored 
the  field  of  victimology  hare  nonetheless 
drawn  startling  parallels  between  the  deci- 
mation of  the  Armenian  people  and  the 
annihilation  of  millions  of  Jews  and  other 
peoples  in  Central  and  Eiastern  Europe  dur- 
ing the  Nazi  regime  a  quarter  of  a  century 
later  The  similarities  Include  the  perpetra- 
tion of  genocide  under  the  cover  of  a  major 
international  conflict,  thus  minimizing  the 
possibility  of  external  intervention:  con- 
ception  of   the   plan   by   a  monolithic  and 


megalom&nlc  clique;  espotisal  of  an  ideology 
giving  purpose  and  Justification  to  Intoler- 
ance, chauvinism,  and  racism;  imposition 
of  strict  party  discipline  and  secrecy  during 
the  period  of  preparation,  formation  of 
extralegal  special  armed  forces  to  ensure  the 
rigorous  execution  of  the  operation;  provo- 
cation of  public  hostility  toward  the  victim 
group  and  ascilbing  to  it  the  very  excesses 
to  which  it  would  be  subjected:  certainly  of 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Intended  prey  (dem- 
onstrated In  the  Armenian  case  in  the  pre- 
vious massacres  of  1894-1896  and  1909);  ex- 
ploitation of  advances  in  mechanization  and 
communication  (the  telegraph)  to  achieve 
unprecedented  means  for  control,  coordi- 
nation, and  thoroughness:  and  use  of  In- 
centives and  sanctions,  such  as  promotions 
and  permission  to  plunder  and  vent  pas- 
sions without  restraint  or.  conversely,  the 
dismissal  and  punishment  of  reluctant  ofD- 
clals  and  the  intimidation  of  persons  who 
might  consider  harl>orlng  members  of  the 
victim  group. 

In  observing  April  24  as  a  reminder  of 
man's  Inhumanity  to  man.  most  Armenians 
also  approach  the  day  as  an  occasion  for 
renewal  and  rededicatlon  and  as  a  subdued 
celebration  of  survival.  Although  the  geno- 
cide changed  Irreversibly  the  course  of 
Armenian  history  and  dispersed  the  sur- 
vivors, a  new  generation  has  managed  to 
become  productive,  contributing  citizens  In 
their  various  adopted  countries  while  cling- 
ing to  a  cherished  common  heritage  For  the 
Armenians,  therefore,  April  24  has  both 
universal  and  particular  meaning  As  In  the 
Jewish  experience,  it  is  a  date  that  offers 
many  lessons  and  demands  a  response  The 
universal  and  the  particular  are  Inseparable. 

•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  65 
years  ago  today,  on  April  24.  1915,  there 
began  what  was  to  become  one  of  the 
major  massacres  in  recorded  histoi'y.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  syst-ematic  mur- 
der of  an  estimated  1.500.000  Armenians 
by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government. 

What  was  to  become  the  massacre  of 
one-half  the  Armenian  nation  began 
with  the  roundup  by  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment of  Armenian  leaders  who  were 
jailed  and  then  slaughtered. 

Modern  history  notes  the  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Armenian  people  as  the  first 
ol  the  genocidal  crimes  that  have  afflicted 
our  world. 

Few  voices  were  rtiised  in  1915  in  pro- 
test of  the  massacre  of  Armenian  men. 
women,  and  children,  a  fact  which  influ- 
enced Adolf  Hitler  20  years  later  when 
he  began  the  systematic  extinction  of 
persons  of  the  Jewish  faith.  More  re- 
cently, we  have  seen  similar  genocide 
practices  in  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  for  all 
Americans  to  recognize  the  heinous  crime 
committed  65  years  ago.  because  only  If 
we  remember  injustices  can  we  seek  to 
eliminate  them  • 

•  Mr.  BOLAND  Mr  Speaker,  in  1936. 
as  Adolf  Hitler  was  setting  in  motion  the 
plans  and  schemes  that  would  result  in 
the  deaths  of  millions  of  Jews,  he  was 
asked  how  the  world  would  respond  to  a 
policy  of  extermination  and  mass  mur- 
der. In  respon.se.  Hitler  said.  "Who  re- 
members the  Armenians?" 

We,  Mr.  Speaker,  remember  the  Ar- 
menians. Each  year  we  pause  to  reflect 
on  the  tragic  and  brutal  events  that 
began  on  April  24,  1915,  in  historic  Ar- 
menia and  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  sequence  of 
those  events.  We  know  that  65  years  ago 
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tonight    the    intellectual    and    spiritual  record.  It  was  inl915,  that  the  Armenian 
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lands  and   saw   their  cultural  heritage 
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Beyond  the  brutal  deportations  and 
heinous  murders,  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  obliterate  all  traces 
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disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  Earth 
as  a  nation.  However,  the  Armenians  did 
not  do  this.  Through  all  their  terrible 
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In  this  grand  Chamber.  65  years  later. 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  enor- 
mous horror  and  evil  the  Armenian  gen- 
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tonight  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
leaders  of  the  Armenian  community  were 
arrested  and  later  sent  to  an  exile  that 
many  of  them  did  not  survive. 

As  soon  as  the  leaders  had  been  re- 
moved, a  massive  program  for  uprooting 
and  deportm;;  nearly  all  of  the  2  million 
Armenians  in  Turkey  was  begun.  Over 
the  next  year  more  than  1  million  of 
these  Armenians  lost  their  lives,  either 
at  the  hands  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  or 
through  famine  in  the  Syrian  desert  to 
which  they  were  exiled.  Several  hundred 
thousand  Armenian  women  and  children 
were  sold  into  slavery.  Only  a  fraction  of 
the  Armenian  population  managed  to 
save  their  lives  by  making  their  wav  to 
other  countries.  The  result  of  the  first 
planned  genocide  in  the  20th  century  was 
that  in  the  space  of  1  year  the  Armenian 
population  of  Turkey  quite  literally 
ceased  to  exist. 

By  any  standards  the  systematic  an- 
nihilation of  a  people,  simply  because  of 
their  ethnic  background  or  religion  is  a 
despicable  horror.  What  makes  the  Ar- 
menian experience  especially  tragic  is 
that,  to  this  date,  the  Government  of 
Turkey  continues  to  refuse  to  acknowl- 
edce  the  responsibility  of  its  predecessor, 
the  Ottoman  Turkish  Government,  for 
this  act  of  genocide.  This  refusal  has  not. 
and  will  not.  prevent  the  facts  from  be- 
coming known.  It  has  not.  and  wUl  not. 
prevent  people  from  remembering  what 
happened  in  Turkey  in  1915.  Above  all. 
It  will  not  deter  the  efforts  of  those  who 
believe  that  in  the  active  denouncing  of 
past  acts  of  genocide  lies  the  best  insur- 
ance that  similar  acts  will  not  occur  in 
the  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  communities  through- 
out the  United  States.  Armenian  people 
will  gather  this  week  to  commemorate 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Armenian  martyrs 
In  my  native  city  of  Springfield,  Mass 
members  of  the  large  and  active  Ar- 
menian community  will  participate  in  an 
observance  .sponsored  by  the  Armenian 
National  Committee.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
strong  faith  of  the  Armenian  people  that 
reli!;ious  services  will  be  the  focal  point 
of  this  year's  observance,  just  as  they 
have  been  in  years  past.  Deeply  held  re- 
ligious beliefs,  strength  in  the  face  of 
adversity,  perseverance,  lovaltv— these 
are  all  characteristic  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

Although  they  have  been  scattered 
throughout  the  world,  thev  have  brought 
both  a  pride  in  their  heritage,  and  a  de- 
sire to  participate  fullv  in  the  life  of  their 
new  nation,  to  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages in  which  thev  have  settled  While 
we  share  in  their  sorrow  at  the  remem- 
brance of  the  events  that  drove  them 
from  their  homeland,  we  also  acknowl- 
edge with  gratitude  the  many  contribu- 
tions they  have  made  to  the  United 
States.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  sav  a  few  words 
on  what  many  historians  have  called  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century  the 
s.vstemat'c  annihilation  of  almost  ^ 
million  Armenians  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment 65  years  ago. 

Thus  week  marks  the  anniversary  of 
this  atrocity,  one  of  the  most  brutal  on 
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record.  It  was  in  1915.  that  the  Armenian 
people  became  victims  of  a  planned  ex- 
termination, combined  with  the  forcible 
and  illegal  seizure  of  their  land  by  the 
Turkish  Government.  Fridtjof  Nansen, 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  wrote  in  1926: 

Then.  In  June  1915.  the  horrors  began  to 
which  we  know  no  parallel  in  history.  Prom 
all  the  villages  and  towns  of  Cillca,  Ana- 
tolia, and  Mesopotamia  the  Armenian  Chris- 
tians were  driven  forth  on  their  death 
march;  the  work  was  done  systematically, 
clearing  out  one  district  after  another, 
whether  the  population  happened  to  be  near 
the  scene  of  war  or  hundreds  of  kilometers 
away  from  it.  There  was  to  be  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  Armenians. 


Too  often  when  we  think  of  genocide 
we  think  of  the  millions  of  Polish  and 
Jewish  people  who  were  exterminated  by 
the  Nazi  regime  in  World  War  II.  But 
history,  and  international  law  has  over- 
looked the  fate  of  those  Armenians  who 
died  at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 
Though  there  are  provisions  in  inter- 
national law  against  genocide  and  ille- 
gal seizure  of  property,  the  Armenian 
people  have  yet  to  have  their  case  heard 
in  court.  When  justice  is  denied  to  any- 
one, everyone  suffers.  To  ignore  a  crime 
merely  serves  to  insure  that  it  will  occur 
again.  Adolf  Hitler  was  to  recognize  this 
during  his  reign.  In  a  speech  in  1939  to 
his  army  commanders  ordering  the  mur- 
der of  the  Polish  people.  Hilter  said: 

Who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Armenians. 


If  swift  and  punitive  action  had  been 
taken  after  the  facts  of  the  ma.ss  murder 
had  been  brought  to  light,  then  perhaps 
the  atrocities  of  World  War  II  could 
have  been  prevented.  For  too  many  years 
the  Armenian  people  have  demanded 
that  Turkey  acknowledge  its  guilt  and 
take  positive  steps  to  making  territorial, 
political,  and  material  restitution.  The 
time  has  come  for  .lustice  to  be  served. 
Failure  to  do  so  will  only  insure  that 
many  more  atrocities  will  occur  in  the 
future,  rather  than  guaranteeing  they 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.* 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  today  in  commemo- 
rating Armenian  Memorial  Day.  mark- 
ing the  65th  anniversary  of  the  genocide 
of  the  Armenian  population.  In  1915, 
almost  2  million  Armenians  were  killed 
in  the  systematic  deportation  and 
slaughter  in  the  declining  Ottoman 
Empire.  Today,  we  mourn  the  murder  of 
these  innocent  people,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  communities  which  had 
existed  for  over  3,000  years. 

After  a  long  struggle,  Armenian  inde- 
pendence was  finally  won  in  1918. 
Armenians  began  to  build  a  country 
where  they  would  be  safe  and  free:  but 
in  1920.  the  infant  Armenian  State  was 
crushed  by  Soviet  and  Turkish  forces. 

Since  then.  Armenians  have  been  a 
people  in  exile,  scattered  throughout  the 
world.  They  have  contributed  much  to 
their  adopted  homelands,  yet  have  not 
forsaken  their  national  goals.  We  can- 
not forsake  them  either. 

For  too  long,  the  enormity  of  the  bru- 
tality done  to  the  Armenians  in  1915  and 
1920  went  unnoticed.  Those  who  were 
not  killed  were  robbed  of  their  ancestral 


lands  and  saw  their  cultural  heritage 
threatened.  Today.  Armenians  flourish, 
yet  their  national  goals  have  gone  un- 
noticed. It  is  our  duty  to  understand 
their  problem  and  aid  them  in  their  fight 
to  gain  recognition  for  their  cause. 

Armenian  Memorial  D.iy  provides  us 
with  an  occasion  to  deplore  man's  in- 
humanity to  man.  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  the  strength  and  cour- 
age of  the  Armenian  people  who  have 
surmounted  innumerable  odds  to  pre- 
serve their  identity.  For  this,  they  de- 
serve our  admiration,  our  recognition, 
and  our  attention  to  their  human  rights 
which  have  been  overlooked  for  too 
many  years.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  8.  1975.  the  House  passed  a  resolu- 
tion designating  April  24,  as  a  "National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhuman- 
ity to  Man."  This  resolution  would  have 
.served  as  a  proper  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ries of  the  millions  of  men.  women,  and 
children  who  have  been  mercilessly  mas- 
sacred by  ruthless  and  tyrannical  gov- 
ernments at  various  times  in  history.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Senate  did  not  vote  on 
this  important  resolution. 

Therefore,  today  I  would  like  to  draw 
special  recognition  to  the  65th  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  deliberate  genocide  in 
the  20th  century— the  savage  slaughter 
of  the  Armenian  people  by  the  Ottoman 
Turkish  Empire  in  1915.  Bv  recalling  this 
tragic  event,  we  may  affirm  anew  our 
resolve  to  prevent  such  brutalities  from 
occurring  in  the  future.  We  should  also 
recognize  the  commitment  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  throughout  the  world  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  human  rights 
and  the  terrible  price  they  have  paid  in 
pursuit  of  these  principles. 

This  instance  remains  one  of  the  most 
shocking  and  deplorable  acts  ever  per- 
petrated by  one  people  against  another. 
However,  this  historic  event  not  only 
threatened  the  Armenian  people  with 
extinction  which  was  the  goal  of  the  ty- 
rants of  the  Ottoman  Government;  but 
also  produced  an  unfortunate  precedent, 
that  of  world  inaction. 

Traditionally.  Armenian  Americans 
and  their  kin  throughout  the  world  have 
observed  April  24  as  a  day  of  mourning. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  that  day  65  years 
ago  that  200  intellectuals,  community 
leaders,  and  prominent  citizens  of  the 
.Armenian  community  were  herded  into 
the  de-sert  and  executed.  This  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  systematic  plan  to  exterminate 
the  whole  Armenian  Christian  population 
within  its  borders. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  1915-18.  some 
2  million  Armenians  were  massacred. 
The  entire  populat'on  was  uprooted  from 
their  ancestral  homeland  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  region  of  T\irkev.  The  able- 
bodied  men  were  murdered,  and  the  re- 
maining women,  children,  and  elderly 
were  forced  to  leave  their  belongings  and 
march  to  the  remote  deserts  of  Der-el- 
Zor.  Along  the  way.  these  helpless  peo- 
ple were  subjected  to  torture,  rape,  and 
slaughter  by  roving  bands  of  Ottoman 
.soldiers.  Any  survivors  of  these  brutali- 
ties died  from  exhaustion,  starvation, 
and  disease. 
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Beyond  the  brutal  deportations  and 
heinous  murders,  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  3.000-year-old  Armenian  civiliza- 
tion. Libraries,  churches,  and  schools 
were  destroyed.  Books,  paintings,  and  ir- 
replaceable historical  treasures  were 
burned.  Every  possible  attempt  was  made 
to  wipe  out  any  trace  of  the  Armenian 
people  who  are  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the 
civilized  races  in  Western  Asia  and  were 
the  first  nation  in  the  world  to  accept 
Christianity  as  its  state  religion. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  odious  crimes 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  the  Arme- 
nian people  survived.  In  1918,  through 
the  efforts  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson, 
the  boundaries  for  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Armenia  were  established.  The  little 
republic  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  However,  weakened  and 
demoralized  by  the  genocide,  the  Repub- 
lic of  Armenia  fell  2  years  later — this 
time  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Today,  the  his- 
toric Armenian  area,  in  what  is  now  Tur- 
key, is  totally  devoid  of  Armenian  people, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  holds  the  Arme- 
nian people  captive  in  the  area  known  as 
Soviet  Armenia. 

Today,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Armenian  descent  living  in 
the  United  States,  upholding  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  justice  we  all  cherish 
so  dearly.  But  the  scars  of  the  crimes 
committed  against  their  ancestors  still 
remain. 

The  Armenian  people  have  demon- 
strated throughout  history,  their  forti- 
tude, stamina,  and  tenacity  in  maintain- 
ins  their  church,  culture,  and  language. 
The  existence  today  of  this  Armenian 
spirit  is  the  foundation  that  will  lead  to 
the  ultimate  restoration  of  a  free  Ar- 
menian nation. 

In  remembering  the  severe  injustices 
suffered  by  the  Armenian  people,  we  re- 
mind ourselves  that  crimes  of  this  kind 
must  not  be  repeated,  and  pledge  to  re- 
main vigilant  in  opposing  all  such 
atrocities.* 

•  Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
opening  prayer  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives was  delivered  by  Bishop 
Mesrop  Ashjian.  prelate  of  the  Armenian 
Apostolic  Church  of  America.  It  was  an 
honor  for  me,  on  behalf  of  my  constitu- 
ents in  the  Third  Congressional  District 
of  Massachusetts,  many  of  whom  are  of 
Armenian  descent,  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  welcoming  Bishop  Mesrop 
Ashjian  to  this  Chamber  and  to  our  Cap- 
ital City. 

Bishop  Mesrop  Ashjian  came  to  visit 
us  here  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  national  observance  of 
Armenian  Memorial  Day  commemorat- 
ing the  65th  anniversary  of  the  deliber- 
ately planned  and  brutally  executed  an- 
nihilation of  nearly  2  million  innocent 
Armenian  men,  women,  and  children  by 
the  Turks  in  1915.  This  uncivilized  atroc- 
ity is  generally  regarded  as  "the  first  gen- 
ocide of  the  20th  century." 

From  that  dark  time  to  this  day, 
Armenia  has  continued,  through  many 
centuries,  to  be  afflicted  with  excruciat- 
ing persecution,  injustice,  and  suffering. 
A  lesser  people  would  long  since  have 
given  up  all  hope  and,  in  accord  with 
the  Intention  of  their  oppressors,  just 


disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  Earth 
as  a  nation.  However,  the  Armenians  did 
not  do  this.  Through  all  their  terrible 
suffering  and  deprivation  these  heroic 
people  have  consistently  retained  their 
historical  identity.  Christian  faith,  their 
great  courage,  their  renowned  culture, 
and  their  honorable  traditions. 

Those  of  us  who  have  Uved  among 
American  Armenians  know  very  well 
why  they  and  the  native  people  of 
Armenia  will  never  permit  the  memory 
of  their  martyred  forebears  in  1915  to 
be  forgotten  nor  will  they  ever  abandon 
their  fight  for  national  freedom  and 
independence. 

In  private  life  the  American  Armenian 
is  an  honest,  industrious,  cooperative, 
good  neighbor  and  citizen  in  his 
community. 

When  our  Nation  has  been  attacked 
by  an  enemy  the  Americans  of  Armenian 
origin  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
all  ranks  of  our  armed  ser\'ices  and  may 
be  justly  proud  of  their  military  record 
here. 

In  the  fields  of  business  and  profes- 
sional life  in  America  the  Armenian 
de.  cendant  has  always  demonstrated  the 
highest  qualities  of  character  and  degree 
of  competence. 

Knowing  the  Armenian  Americans 
from  personal  Eissociation  I  am  proud 
to  express  my  own  conviction  that  the 
spirit  of  the  homeland,  as  evidenced  by 
the  descendants,  will  never  be  defeated 
by  any  kind  of  barbaric  persecution  or 
attempted  extermination.  As  a  fellow 
American  I  take  heart  and  courage  from 
their  example  and  the  example  of  the 
valiant  people  in  their  native  land. 

That  is  why  I  am  happy  to  join  with 
all  American  Armenians  in  this  observ- 
ance of  their  Memorial  Day  and  in 
promoting  worldwide  remembrance  of 
the  historical  precedent  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  in  1915.  By  our  action  here  let 
us  hope  that  we  will  give  encouragement 
to  Armenians  in  their  homeland  to  for- 
ever persevere  in  their  just  efforts  to 
regain  their  national  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. Let  us  hope  that  we  will  give 
motivation  to  Turkish  authorities  to 
make  proper  restitution  to  the  Armenian 
people  for  the  extreme  wrongs  that  were 
visited  upon  them.  Let  us  hope  we  will 
inspire  ourselves  and  all  other  free 
nations  with  the  practical  wisdom  to 
stand  together  for  the  attainment  of 
world  peace  and  the  protection  of  each 
other  from  the  tragic  fate  of  annihila- 
tion or  subjugation  at  the  hands  of  an 
uncivilized  enemy.* 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  also  thank  the  gentleman  for 
asking  me  to  participate  in  this  special 
order. 

For  many  reasons,  this  is  not  a  happy 
task  for  any  of  us.  It  is  certainly  un- 
pleasant to  remember  that  beginning  on 
this  day  in  1915.  the  Ottoman  Turks  be- 
gan the  systematic  slaughter  of  1  '2  mil- 
lion Armenian  children,  women,  and 
men. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  recall  that  the  Ar- 
menian massacre  still  carries  a  legacy  of 
hate  and  suffering,  and  that  the  scars 
created  by  those  days  of  agony  have  not 
entirely  healed. 


In  this  grand  Chamber.  65  years  later. 
It  IS  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  the  enor- 
mous horror  and  evil  the  Armenian  gen- 
ocide represents.  It  is  not  pleasant  for 
us  to  realize  anew  that  mankind  has 
such  a  hideous  potential  for  evil  and 
that,  despite  the  well-intentioned  rhet- 
oric of  well-intentioned  men.  we  still 
have  not  learned  from  past  horrors  such 
as  the  Armenian  mas.sacre. 

Rather  than  becoming  less  tolerant  of 
mass  murder,  it  tragically  seems  we  have 
become  more  indulgent  of  it.  We  prom- 
i.sed  after  the  Armenian  desolation  that 
there  would  be  no  more  genocide. 

Then  came  the  extermination  of  6  mil- 
lion Jews  by  Hitler  and  again  we  vowed 
that  such  evil  would  not  reoccur.  Since 
the  Holocaust,  millions  of  persons  have 
been  murdered  in  Russia  and  China. 
More  recently,  we  have  heard  chilling 
accounts  of  mass  death  in  Uganda  and 
at  this  moment,  thousands  of  Cambo- 
dians are  dying  of  starvation  and  neglect 
as  the  direct  result  of  mans  inhumanity 
to  man. 

After  each  atrocity,  our  cries  of  out- 
rage arise,  yet  the  outrages  continue. 
Despite  the  vast  commonality  of  man, 
we  continue  to  slaughter  each  other  for 
w^hat  are  essentially  trivial  reasons. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  share  an  end- 
less number  of  common  traits,  common 
desires  and  common  needs,  we  continue 
to  kill  and  hate  for  reasons  so  small  that 
the  acts  they  engender  become  even 
more  perverse. 

The  words  we  utter  here  today  as  a 
memorial  to  the  victims  and  survivors  of 
the  Armenian  massacre  will  be  hollow  if 
we  ourselves  do  not  determine  to  become 
more  tolerant  of  those  small  differences 
that  make  each  of  us  unique. 

If  we  do  not  demonstrate  concern  for 
our  fellow  man.  we  condone  brutality 
and  hate  however  far  we  are  removed 
from  hateful  acts. 

Today,  we  recall  the  results  of  evnl  so 
we  can  renew  our  commitment  and  ded- 
ication to  good.  This,  I  believe,  is  the  les- 
son of  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  Ar- 
menian massacre.* 

*  Mr  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
24  each  year.  Armenians  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world  gather 
at  ceremonies  to  commemorate  the  mem- 
ory of  those  Armenians,  1.5  nullion 
strong,  who  perished  at  the  hands  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  in  1915.  On  that  in- 
famous day.  Turkey  began  its  systematic 
elimination  of  the  .Armenian  nation — 
men,  women,  children,  the  aged.  The 
Turks  spared  no  one.  Why  was  this  hor- 
rendous task  undertaken?  The  Armenian 
people,  the  first  in  the  world  to  adopt 
Christianity  as  a  nation,  refused  to  give 
up  their  God-given  rights  to  practice 
their  faith  and  the  right  to  rule  their 
own  homeland,  where  they  lived  for  over 
2.000  years  before  the  Turkish  invasion. 
This  planned  genocide  continued  after 
World  War  I  and  by  1922  the  figure  of 
lives  lost  was  over  2.5  million  Tliis  was 
truly  a  holocaust  of  tremendous  propor- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  honoring  and  praying  for  the 
souls  of  these  martyrs,  who  suffered  tor- 
ture and  death.  Let  us  assure  their  sur- 
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viyors  and  descendants  that  this  heinous  24  marks  65  years  since  the  genocide  of 
act  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  will  always  the  Armenian  people  by  the  Turkish 
be  remembered   as  -man's  inhumanity    Ottoman  Government  in  1915  It  is  weU- 
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some  old  people  and  infants  stUl  alive    but 
in  a  pitiful  condition.  ... 

We  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  at  night  in 
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for  the  58th  American  Assembly,  on  "The 
Farm  and  the  City."  For  3  days  they  dis- 


6.  To  meet  expected  demand  for  food: 
a.   More   effort  should   be  devoted   to  soil 

mn.«;prvnT  inn     inrlilHintr  ■ 


ward  supporting  the  corinterinsurgency 
effort  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  sernle 
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vivors  and  descendants  that  this  heinous 
act  by  the  Ottoman  Turks  w:l]  always 
be   remembered   as    'man's   mhumanity 
to  man,"  and  urge  the  present  Turkish 
nation   to   acknowledge   this   despicable 
act  and  make  just  reparations* 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
marks  the  65th  anniversary  of  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Armenian  massacres.  In 
1915  the  Turks  set  out  to  exterminate  the 
whole    Armenian    Christian    population 
within  the  Ottoman  borders.  During  the 
next  4  years   1.500.000  Armenian  men, 
women,  and  children  perished.  The  re- 
maining Armenian  people,  about  1  mil- 
hon,  were  scattered  around  the  world. 
Many  came  to  the  Umted  States.  Today, 
the  historic  Armenian  nation  in  what  is 
now  Turkey,  is  totally  devoid  of  Arme- 
nian people,  while  the  Soviet  Union  holds 
the  Armenian  people  captive  in  an  area 
known  as  Soviet  Armenia. 

The  .-Vrmenians  of  America,  who  num- 
ber about  500.000.  are  the  descendants  of 
some  of  those  who  survived  this  tragedy. 
There  is  scarcely  an  Armenian -American 
family  today  who  did  not  have  a  member 
of  their  family  die  from  the  Ottoman-led 
massacres. 

The  events  of  the  1915-18  period  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple. However.  Armenians  have  risen 
above  this  immeasurable  crime  perpe- 
trated against  them,  and  have  become 
leaders  of  the  communities  in  which  they 
reside.  Armenians  of  American  descent 
have  withstood  years  of  discrimination  to 
achieve  prominence  in  their  chosen 
fields.  I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the 
large  contributions  this  industrious  peo- 
ple have  made  to  our  country  and  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Histor\-  tells  us  that  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment not  only  attempted  to  destroy 
the  Armenian  people,  but  sought  to  erase 
every  trace  of  the  3.000-vear-old  Arme- 
nian civilization.  Countless  Armenian 
paintings,  books,  and  relics  were  de- 
stroyed when  universities  and  monas- 
teries burned  according  to  government 
orders.  Americans  of  Armenian  descent 
have  attempted  to  recover  some  of  this 
loss  by  carrj-ing  forward  the  rich  tradi- 
tions of  their  Armenian  heritage. 

Sadly.  histor>'  also  informs  us  that 
every  successor  Government  of  Turkey 
since  the  Armenian  genocide,  have  failed 
to  make  any  retribution  to  the  Armenian 
people.  No  Turkish  Government  since 
1913  has  even  acknowledged  the  wrongs 
of  the  Government  which  was  then  in 
power. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  to  continue  to  impress  upon 
the  Government  of  Turkev  the  impor- 
tance of  this  issue  In  order  that  such 
hideous  crimes  mav  be  prevented  in  the 
future,  the  tragedy  of  the  Armenian  mas- 
sacres must  forever  be  remembered  by 
every-  government  on  Earth. 

Renewed  efforts  are  also  needed  to 
justly  alleviate  the  continued  suffering 
of  the  Armenian  people.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  affirm  their  support  for  the 
Turkish  Government  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. The  Government  of  Turkev  must 
not  be  allowed  to  evade  their  iu.st  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Armenian  people* 
•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  April 


April  24,  19 so 


24  marks  65  years  since  the  genocide  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  the  Turkish 
Ottoman  Government  in  1915.  It  is  well- 
documented  that  at  least  1.2  million 
Armenians  were  massacred  or  deported 
from  their  homes  and  forced  on  death 
marches  in  the  months  following  April 
of  1915.  It  is  also  well-documented  that 
this  horrifying  event  arose  not  as  one 
of  the  tragic  side  effects  of  World  War  I, 
but,  in  the  words  of  historian  Arnold 
Toynbee,  as  a  "deliberate,  systematic 
attempt  to  eradicate  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation throughout  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire." 

Early  in  1915,  the  Turks  decreed  that 
all  Armenians  should  be  disarmed.  Ar- 
menians in  the  Turkish  Army  were  re- 
grouped into  unarmed  labor  battalions. 
and  civilians  were  required  to  turn  in 
arms  to  local  authorities,  whether  they 
actually  possessed  them  or  not.  The  in- 
quisition for  arms  brought  with  it  open 
violence  against  the  Armenians.  Then. 
beginning  in  early  April,  all  Armenian 
men  were  required  to  report  to  the  gov- 
ernment. What  followed  was  genocide. 
Historian  Toynbee's  descriotion: 

The  men  pre.sented  tliemselves  In  their 
working  clothes,  leaving  their  shops  and 
work-rooms  open,  their  ploughs  In  the  field, 
their  cattle  on  the  mountain  side.  When 
they  arrived,  they  were  thrown  without  ex- 
planation Into  prison,  kept  there  a  day  or 
two,  and  then  marched  out  of  the  town  in 
batches,  roped  man  to  man,  along  some 
southerly  or  south-easterly  road.  They  were 
starting,  they  were  told,  on  a  long  Journey — 
to  Mosul  or  perhaps  to  Baghdad.  It  was  a 
dreadful  prospect  to  men  unequipped  for 
travel,  who  had  neither  scrip  nor  staff,  food 
nor  clothes  nor  bedding.  They  had  bidden 
no  farewell  to  their  families,  they  had  not 
wound  up  their  affairs.  But  they  had  not  long 
to  ponder  over  their  plight,  for  they  were 
halted  and  massacred  at  the  first  lonely  place 
on  the  road. 


Yet  there  was  more.  After  the  men 
were  taken  away,  the  remaining  Arme- 
nians, mostly  women,  children,  and  old  or 
sick  men.  were  ordered  deported.  They 
had  only  a  few  days  at  most  to  prepare. 
They  were  forbidden  to  sell  their  houses 
or  livestock,  under  the  pretense  that 
their  absence  was  temporary,  and  many 
saw  their  possessions  turned  over  by  the 
government  to  Moslem  immigrants  be- 
fore they  even  began  their  march. 

The  trip  was  by  foot  through  harsh, 
dry  country  in  the  hot  season.  Many  died 
of  hunger  and  thirst,  or  the  sheer  phys- 
ical hardship.  However,  many  more  died 
through  atrocities  committed  upon 
them— by  their  guards,  by  the  local  peas- 
ants, and  by  brigands  and  Kurds  stirred 
up  to  such  actions  by  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment. The  details  of  the  death 
marches  are  awful  to  contemplate,  but 
they  must  be  known  if  we  arc  to  com- 
prehend what  really  happened. 

One  eyewitness  account: 

Very  many  women  and  girls  were  carried 
off  to  the  mountains,  among  them  mv  sister, 
whose  one-year-old  baby  they  threw  away.  A 
Turk  picked  it  up  and  carried  It  off.  I  know- 
not  where.  My  mother  walked  till  she  could 
walk  no  further  and  dropped  by  the  roadside, 
on  a  mountain  top.  We  found  on  the  road 
many  who  had  been  In  the  previous  batches; 
some  women  were  amon-r  the  killed,  witli 
their  husbands  and  sons.  We  also  came  across 


some  old  people  and  infants  still  alive,  but 
in  a  pitiful  condition.  ... 

We  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  at  night  in 
the  villages,  but  lay  down  outside.  Under 
cover  of  the  night  indescribable  deeds  were 
committed  by  the  gendarmes,  brigands  and 
villagers.  Many  of  us  [the  company]  died 
from  hunger  and  strokes  of  apoplexy.'  Others 
were  left  by  the  roadside  too  feeble  to  go  on. 

The  worst  and  most  unimaginable  horrors 
were  reserved  lor  us  at  the  banks  of  the 
(Western)  Euphrates  and  the  Erzindjan 
plain.  The  mutUated  bodies  of  women,  girls 
and  little  children  made  everybody  shudder 
The  brigands  were  doing  all  sorts  of  awful 
deeds  to  the  women  and  girls  who  were  with 
us,  whose  cries  went  up  to  heaven.  At  the 
Euphrates,  the  brigands  and  gendarmes 
threw  into  the  river  ail  the  remaining  chil- 
dren under  fifteen  years  old.  Those  who 
could  swim  were  shot  down  as  they  strug- 
gled in  the  water. 

The  deportation  marches  began  in 
early  April  1915  and  continued  through 
the  end  of  the  year.  April  24.  the  date 
now  used  to  commemorate  this  tragedy, 
marks  the  day  in  1915  on  which  the 
Turks  arrested  all  the  Armenian  secular, 
reUgious,  and  intellectual  leaders  in 
Constantinople  for  deportation. 

As  a  member  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  the  Holocaust.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
tragedies  like  the  Armenian  genocide  and 
the  Nazi  holocaust  from  occurring 
again  is  to  keep  vivid  our  memories  of 
what  has  happened.  We  must  make  surp 
that  the  historical  record  remains  ac- 
curate and  that  the  truth  is  not  blurred. 
The  facts  are  so  repugnant  that  it  is 
painful  to  face  them  directly— j-et.  like 
all  pain,  it  sen-es  to  protect  us  if  we 
heed  its  warning.  If  we  remember  that 
the  unthinkable  has  indeed  happened, 
we  can  understand  that  it  could  happen 
again. 

The  -i\-orld  allowed  the  memory  of  the 
Armenian  genocide  to  fade  and,  20  years 
later,  could  not  comprehend  that  an- 
other genocide  was  in  the  making.  There 
could  be  no  clearer  lesson.  We  must  not 
forget;  we  must  not  let  time  smooth  out 
the  rough  edges  of  history.  We  must 
use  our  memories  to  remain  vigilant  and 
alert— in  so  doing,  we  may  protect  our 
future  from  the  awful  stains  of  the 
past.» 
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n  1730 
THE   FARM   AND  THE  CITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Spenker.  for 
three  decades  the  American  A.ssembly  of 
Columbia  University  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  American  public  affairs  or- 
ganizations. Conceived  by  Dwicht  Eisen- 
hower when  was  president  of  Columbia, 
the  assembly  has.  over  the  years,  brought 
together  participants  for  the  purpose  of 
m-'king  recommendations  for  public  and 
private  policy. 

On  April  10.  1980.  a  group  of  63  per- 
sons from  the  Government,  business, 
farm  organizations,  urban  planning 
groups,  real  estate  development,  foun- 
dations, and  the  communications  media 
met  at  Arden  House  in  Harriman,  N.Y. 


for  the  58th  American  Assembly,  on  "The 
Farm  and  the  City."  For  3  days  they  dis- 
cussed problems  which  have  resulted 
from  the  lo.ss  of  prime  farmland  from 
rural  areas  as  suburban  and  exurban  de- 
veloment  have  grown  during  the  years 
following  World  War  II.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  assembly,  the  group  made  the 
follou-ing  recommendations  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  policies  dealing  with  the 
farm  and  the  city. 

Recommendations  of  the  58th  Ameri- 
can .'Assembly: 

1  The  federal  government  should  declare 
clearly  that  It  Is  In  the  national  Interest  to: 

a.  Preserve  farmland 

b.  Restore  cities  to  their  role  as  the  prin- 
cipal places  people  come  together  to  live  and 
work . 

2.  The  federal  government  should: 

a.  Coordinate  federal  actions,  locating  its 
own  Jobs  and  services,  and  investing  funds 
for  highways  and  sewer  and  water  lines  (ur- 
ban infrastructure)  to  assure  that  they  con- 
tribute to  strengthening  ol  cities  This  co- 
ordination already  ha-s  begun  under  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Policy. 

b  Add  to  that  coordination  process  the 
goal  of  preserving  prime  and  Important  farm- 
land. Frequently,  infrastructure  leads  pri- 
vate development  to  prime  and  important 
farmland  rather  than  to  less  valuable  acre- 
age. 

c.  Provide  technical  assistance  to  encour- 
age the  states  to  Improve  their  processes  for 
state  and  local  land  use  derision  making, 
within  which  county  and  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments specify  land  use  requirements, 
leading  toward  farmland  preservation  and 
urban  revltallzatlon. 

3.  State  government  programs  should  in- 
clude : 

a  Comprehensive  plans  which : 

(1)  Clearly  identify  land  use  objectives  and 
land  use  mechanisms  which  require  local 
governments  to  make  provision  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  productive  farm- 
land. 

(2)  Limit  the  spread  of  urban  develop- 
ment, 

•  3)  Require  that  density  permitted  with- 
in developed  urban  areas  be  adequate  lor 
expected  population  growth. 

(4)  Explicitly  recognize  the  public  and 
private  costs  and  its  distribution 

b  A  real  estate  tax  structure  that  reflects 
the  changed  rights  and  value  of  land  re- 
sulting from  any  use  reservation,  such  aa 
reservation  for  agriculture. 

c.  Coordination  of  state  Investments,  tax 
structure.  location  of  state  Jobs  and  services, 
and  state  regulations  toward  these  same 
goals. 

4  States  should  study: 

a.  Examples  of  state  planning,  such  as  Ore- 
gon's, which  have  passed  some  critical  tests. 

b,  .States  and  localities  which  have  tried 
transfer  of  development  rights  and  or  pur- 
chase of  development  easements 

c  Other  state  actions  to  locate  puoilc  in- 
vestment and  guide  private  development  Into 
compact  urban  settlements  and  away  from 
farmland. 

d  Excessive  or  onerous  laws  or  regulations. 
Which  Interfere  with  the  farmer's  right  to 
farm  d.e  .  applying  manure,  use  of  fertilizers, 
agricultural  chemicals,  irrigation,  use  of 
tractors  and  other  mechanized  equipment, 
etc.).  ' 

5  The  participants  were  divided  on  specific 
proposals  to  enhance  farm  profitabllltv.  such 
as  making  credit  sources  available  tovoung 
people  to  enter  farming.  Informing  farmers 
^arr",  K  "^^^"^  ^^">'  =^"  bequeath  their 
cou7, J '*'°;''  excessive  taxation,  and  en- 
nnJ.tf  ^  farmers'  markets  and  other  in- 
novative marketing  techniques. 


6.  To  meet  expected  demand  for  food: 

a  More  effort  should  be  devoted  to  soil 
conservation,  including: 

(1)  More  research,  extension,  and  educa- 
tion work  on  conservation  of  soil, 

(2)  Requiring  farmers  participating  In 
federal  price  support  or  cost  sharing  pro- 
grams to  follow  soil  conservation  programs 
worked  out  with  their  local  farmers'  com- 
mittees and  or  local  conservation  districts 

b  State  programs  of  water  management 
should  be  initiated  to  control  use  of  ground 
and  surface  water  (eg.  The  Florida  Water 
Resource  Act  of  1972). 

c.  More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
transferring  basic  research  Into  the  tech- 
nology of  food  production 

7.  In  order  to  revitalize  cities  and  to  make 
better  use  of  underutilized  and  vacant  land 
and  structures  in  our  urban  areas,  certain 
steps  are  recommended  based  on  successful 
redevelopment  models  To  make  better  use 
of  city  land  and  make  cities  more  attractive 
to  business  as  well  as  residents,  local  publlc- 
prlvate-clvlc  partnerships  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

a.  These  partnerships  should  be  Initiated 
by  a  group  of  firms  which  have  Investments 
or  are  willing  to  make  Investments  In  the 
city.  They  should  be  ready  to  specify  the 
conditions  under  which  such  investment 
would  be  reasonable 

b  The  firms  should  go  to  city  officials  and, 
If  the  city  Is  Interested.  Invite  participation 
of  federal,  state,  and  county  officials  and.  If 
appropriate,  school  officials  and  civic  or- 
ganizations. 

c.  Each  participating  group  should  offer 
to  contribute  in  ways  that  meet  the  needs 
of  the  other  participants  on  such  city  prob- 
lems as  crime,  school  quality,  housing  fi- 
nance and  rehabilitation,  transportation, 
local  government  efficiency,  and  taxes. 

8.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  rural  and 
urban,  the  political  climate  must  be  changed 
to  achieve  the  goals  listed.  Political  and  busi- 
ness leaders  should  act  to  prevent  future 
problems  caused  by  urban  sprawl  and  city 
decline.  We  know  these  Icng-range  goals  are 
difficult  for  political  and  business  leaders 
who  are  subject  to  frequent  scrutiny  by  vot- 
ers and  stockholders  America's  civic  orga- 
nizations, the  traditional  sounders  of  alarm 
and  formulators  of  programs  for  change, 
should  put  these  Issues  high  on  their  agendas 
to  make  a  strong  farmland  protection-city 
revival  movement  politically  profitable. 

I  recommend,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
colleagues  consider  these  recommenda- 
tions. As  stated  in  the  American  Assem- 
bly's report  on  "The  Farm  and  the 
City": 

Those  who  are  working  to  Insure  the  fu- 
ture of  America's  food  supply  and  those  who 
are  working  to  revitalize  our  cities  have  re- 
cently come  to  realize  that  they  are  allies  In 
a  common  cause.  That  cause  is  to  make  the 
cities  attractive  as  dwelling  places  and  work 
places  for  future  generations  of  Americans 
and  to  halt  sprawling  encroachment  on  im- 
portant farmlands  We  would  thus  help  as- 
sure that  we  will  be  both  well  housed  and 
well  fed.0 


NEW  INFORMATION  ON  SOVIET 
ARMY  DEPLOYMENT  IN  AFGHAN- 
ISTAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kempi  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Soviet  Union  invaded  Afghanistan  in 
large  numbers  in  December  1979,  their 
deployment  appeared  to  be  directed  to- 


ward supporting  the  ccmnterinsurgency 
effort  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  servile 
regime  it  had  installed  in  Kabul.  An 
initial  force  of  three  motorized  rifle  divi- 
sions and  one  airborne  division  have  sub- 
sequently been  engaged  in  suppressing 
the  rebellion  in  the  northeastern  sector 
of  Afghanistan. 

Since  the  initial  airlift  of  forces  mto 
Afghanistan,  five  additional  divisions 
have  been  deployed  in  Afghanistan,  but 
not  to  cope  with  the  rebellion  These 
forces  have  been  deployed  along  the 
Iran-Afghanistan  border.  The  details  of 
this  deployment  merit  serious  considera- 
tion. 

The  357th  Motorized  Rifle  Division 
deployed  in  the  northwestern  part  of 
Afghanistan  near  Herat  and  Islam  Qila. 
Two  other  divisions,  the  66th  Motorized 
Rifle  Division  and  the  lOoih  Airborne 
Division — which  spearheaded  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  in  December — have 
been  deployed  in  the  vicinity  of  Shindand 
in  Farah  Province. 

Until  the  Soviet  deployment  in  Af- 
ghanistan emphasized  the  Iran  border 
area  location,  the  militar>-  airfield  at 
Begram  near  the  capital  <  Kabul »  was  the 
primary  military  airbase  for  Soviet 
forces.  Today,  the  primary  airbase  is  lo- 
cated in  Shindand — formerly  a  second- 
ary facility  used  by  the  Afghan  Air 
Force.  Today.  Shindand  airbase  is  host 
to  two  Fitter  fighter-bomber  squadrons, 
one  Mig-23  Flogger  and  one  Mig-21 
Fishbed  interceptor  squadron.  The 
Shindand  airbase  has  been  improved  by 
the  Soviets  to  support  an  active  tactical 
air  power  deployment.  The  flying  time  to 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz  is  less  than  100 
minutes. 

Two  additional  motorized  rifle  divi- 
sions, the  54th  and  5th  divisions  are  de- 
ployed in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
country  near  Zarnj.  The  total  deploy- 
ment along  the  Iran  border  now  numbers 
over  55,000  troops,  800  tanks,  and  1.600 
armored  personnel  carriers — the  equiva- 
lent of  a  full  scale  Soviet  Army  group. 

To  this  deployment  must  be  added  the 
readiness  of  12  motorized  rifle  divisions 
deployed  in  the  Caucasus  region  of  the 
Soviet  Union  along  Iran's  northern 
frontier.  The  meaning  of  these  deploy- 
ments for  western  security  should  now 
be  clear.  The  Soviet  Union  does  not  in- 
tend to  sustain  a  brief  stay  in  Afghan- 
istan. Rather  the  Soviets  have  extended 
their  defense  perimeter  outward  in  a 
manner  that  poses  a  more  direct  threat 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  than  ever  before. 

The  Soviets  are  at  a  high  state  of  readi- 
ness from  the  perspective  of  responding 
to  an  opportunity  to  exploit  unrest  or 
civil  disturbance  in  Iran.  Moreover,  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  deployment  indi- 
cates that  there  is  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  United  States  to  swiftly  deploy  its 
forces  into  the  region.  Should  the  Soviets 
decide  to  move  into  Iran  or  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  they  are  prepared  to  do  so 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  days.  The  nature 
of  the  Soviet  deployment  is  reinforced 
bv  noting  that  the  deployment  of  all 
but  one  battalion  of  the  105th  Airborne 
Divis  on  I  left  behind  at  the  Begrum  Air- 
base)  .  plus  60  Mi-6  transport  helicopters 
assure  a  c.ipability  to  deploy  advanced 
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actual  dollar  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  the  percentage  increase,  or  the 
increase  in  return  on  eq'jity.  Overall,  the 


is  not  going  to  roll  back  the  mtussive 
price  increases  that  have  already  oc- 
curred— or  prevent  the  increases  in  store 
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elements  into  the  Persian  Gulf  area  in 
support  of  a  larger  overland  invasion. 

The  invitation  the  weakened  posture 
of  the  United  States  in  the  region  has 
provided  to  Soviet  opportunism  poses  a 
grave  danger  to  long-term  American  se- 
curity. In  an  environment  of  such  mani- 
fest danger,  there  is  little  justification  for 
the  significant  cuts  in  defense  programs 
proposed  by  the  administration  in  its 
fiscal  year  1980  proposals  to  modify  a 
previously  approved  defense  budget. 
Similarlv,  reductions  proposed  for  fiscal 
'ear  1981  in  programs  offered  less  than 
90  days  ago  are  unwise  from  both  the 
perspective  of  military  performance  and 
the  perception  such  reductions  convey 
to  our  Soviet  adversary. 

The  Soviet  deployments  in  south-cen- 
tral Asia  have  clearly  changed  the  mili- 
tary balance  in  the  region  to  our  serious 
di.sadvantage.  The  circumstances  we  face 
justify  not  reductions  in  our  defense 
capability  being  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration, but  a  renewed  effort.  I  hope  the 
admini.stration  will  make  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  review  its  defense  budget  pro- 
posals in  the  light  of  these  events.* 


DAYLIGHT    SAVING    TIME    SHOULD 
BE  EXTENDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou.se.  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Porter^  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr  POPvTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  Sun- 
day, the  Nation  will  turn  the  clock  ahead 
1  hour  in  compliance  with  daylight  sav- 
ing time  as  mandated  in  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966. 

Under  present  law.  the  United  States 
goes  on  daylight  saving  time  the  last 
Sunday  in  April  for  a  period  of  6  months. 
fhen  reverts  to  standard  time  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  October. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  to  begin 
dayhght  saving  time  1  month  earlier  and 
'"xtend  it  1  month  later.  Thus.  I  propose 
that  the  period  of  d.s.t.  should  begin  the 
hst  Sunday  in  March  and  terminate  on 
the  last  Sunday  in  November. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arab  Oil  Embargo  of 
1973  made  the  Nation  painfully  aware  of 
the  dire  need  to  conserve  energy.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  embargo,  the  Congress 
passed  the  Emergency  Daylight  Saving 
Time  Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1973 
to  provide  a  2-year  trial  period  to  test 
the  results  of  placing  the  Nation  on  d  s  t 
for  8  months  out  of  the  year.  The  "8-4 
month  plan-  as  compared  to  the  present 
"6-6  month  plan"  offers  numerous  ad- 
vantages making  it  worthy  of  the  House's 
cons-deration. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
analyzed  electric  load  data  from  14  elec- 
tric utilities  across  the  Nation  The 
DOT  study  concluded  that  extended 
d_s.t.  results  in  probable  electric  savings 
of  1  percent  in  March  and  April  As  for 
savings  in  home  heating,  the  DOT  study 
indicated  a  projected  savings  of  3.000 
barrels  of  oil  and  the  equivalent  5.000 
units  of  natural  gas  per  day  in  the 
South  and  Southwestern  States  alone 
While  these  savings  may  not  seem  large 


any  energy  savings  should  be  pursued, 
particularly,  where,  as  here,  there  are 
other  obvious  advantages  to  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  no  actual  measurable 
disadvantages. 

Some  have  objected  to  extended  d.s.t. 
on  the  basis  that  it  poses  a  possible  threat 
to  the  safety  of  children  traveling  to  and 
from  school,  and  its  overall  impact  upon 
traffic  safety.  Yet.  the  facts  do  not  lend 
creditability  to  those  suspicioris.  There 
was  no  significant  increase  in  motor 
fatalities  that  could  be  attributed  to  d.s.t. 
during  the  2-year  tria!  period.  Morning 
schoolage  children  fatal  acc'dents  were 
not  significantly  different  from  fatal  ac- 
cidents in  total  population  either  during 
the  January-April  1974  ds.t.  or  during 
the  d  s.t.  periods  at  the  fall  and  soring 
transition  in  1973. 

Extended  daylight  saving  time  also 
results  in  a  dechne  in  crime.  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  example,  periods 
of  d.s.t.  had  consistently  less  crime  than 
comparable  periods  of  standard  time.  For 
violent  crime,  there  were  decreases  of 
10  to  13  percent  and  decreases  of  roughly 
2  to  9  percent  for  incidents  of  property 
crime. 

I  believe  that  these  advantages  war- 
rant the  permanent  adoption  of  daylight 
saving  time  on  an  extended  8-4  basis. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  join  me  in  this  effort.* 


DOWNEY  "AGENT  ORANGE"  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr,  Dov,'ney)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  took  my  oath  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
Ths  afternoon,  to  express  my  very  real 
concern  for  Vietnam  veterans.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  help  those  exposed  to 
the  herbicide  "agent  orange." 

In  1977,  when  agent  orange  began 
creeping  into  our  vocabulary,  veterans 
started  looking  around  for  information. 
Almost  4  years  later,  few  answers  have 
surfaced  and  little  progress  has  been 
made  by  this  administration  to  help 
these  men  and  their  families. 

Vietnam  was  an  unpopular  war.  The 
anti-Vietnam  war  movement  not  only 
condemned  this  country's  action  in  Viet- 
nam, it  also  attached  a  stigma  to  the  re- 
turning soldiers.  This  attitude  has  pre- 
vented Vietnam  veterans  from  getting 
jobs,  and  has  even  filtered  down  to  the 
Government  agencies  empowered  to  keep 
them  healthy.  Most  of  us  now  realize 
what  needs  to  be  done  and  nublic  opin- 
ion has  turned  around.  The  time  is  right 
to  make  up  for  the  arpalling  lack  of  ac- 
tion by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Defense  Department. 

Under  current  law,  the  VA  can  award 
service-connected  disability  benefits  to 
veterans  for  a  chronic  disease  which 
manifests  itself  within  1  year  of  a  vet- 
eran's discharge.  The  VA  has  already 
denied  over  1.200  claims  subm  tted  for 
service-connected  benefits  by  Vietnam 
vets  exposed  to  agent  orange. 


Contact  with  herbicides  such  as  agent 
orange  may  produce  all  kinds  of  condi- 
tions and  diseases  so  far  only  suspected 
by  the  medical  community.  Genetic  dis- 
orders are  high  on  this  list.  By  the  very 
nature  of  these  lon^-term  pro!olcms  and, 
as  indicated  by  the  latest  GAO  report  on 
aicnt  orane-e.  intensive  investigation  is 
absolutely  warranted.  Like  multiple 
sclerosis,  on  the  spot  diagnosis  Is  not 
possible.  Symptoms  surface  over  years, 
making  it  ludicrous  for  the  VA  to  ask  the 
veteran  to  prove  service-connection 
within  that  first  year  after  separation 
from  the  service.  Now  more  than  10  years 
later,  the  incidence  of  birth  defects  in 
the  children  of  and  testicular  cancer 
among  these  veterans  is  alarmingly  high. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  introducing 
a  bill  to  waive  the  1-year  time  limitation 
on  claims  for  service-connected  disabil- 
ity benefits  for  diseases  and  conditions 
resulting  from  exposure  to  agent  orange 
and  other  herbicides  sprayed  in  Vietnam. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  Vietnam  vet- 
erans and  to  their  families.  Those  that 
are  certain  they  were  exposed  to  this 
herbicide  are  equally  uncertain  about 
their  futures.  For  the  veterans  just  try- 
ing to  find  out  if  they  had  contact  with 
agent  orange  the  answers  are  more  diflS- 
cult — so  far,  their  records  are  unavail- 
able. Until  now,  every  action  taken  by 
these  veterans  to  get  help  has  been 
largely  Ignored.  So-called  herbicide 
clinics  are  ineffective  and  some  VA  hos- 
pitals are  paying  no  attention  to  veterans 
looking  for  testing.  Those  that  know  they 
have  a  medical  problem  are  being  turned 
down  or  turned  away. 

If  we  do  not  take  corrective  action 
and  steer  our  efforts  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, this  could  turn  into  one  of  the  big- 
gest Government  scandals  in  history.  As 
the  wife  of  an  agent  orange  victim  said 
to  me: 

In  the  '70's  we  had  Watergate,  and  in  the 
'SO's  we'll  have  Orangegate 

It  is  time  for  public  awareness:  it  is 
time  for  action:  it  is  time  the  Vietnam 
veteran  Ls  finally  awarded  his  just  due— 
the  truth. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R.  7157 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Thai  section 
312  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  presumptions  relating  to  certain  diseases 
and  disabilities,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  section  310  of 
this  title  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  313  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  any 
veteran  who  served  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  in  Southeast  Asia  during 
the  Vietnam  era,  any  disability  or  disease  of 
such  veteran  attributable  to  or  caused  by 
exposure  to  a  phenoxy  herbicide  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  Incurred  In  or  ag- 
gravated by  such  service,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  no  record  of  such  disability  or 
disease  during  the  period  of  service  of  such 
veteran  or  that  such  disability  or  disease  did 
not  become  manifest  until  more  than  one 
year  after  such  veteran  was  discharged  or 
otherwise  released  from  service. '. 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  compensa- 
tion paid  under  chapter  11  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  after  September  30.  1980. # 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tlie  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Moak- 
LEY>  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  joined  today  in  com- 
memorating the  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
n  an  people  by  the  Turkish  Government 
during  the  First  World  War.  Almost  2 
million  Armenians  were  systematically 
and  brutally  annihilated  in  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

The  Turkish  Government  carried  out 
its  planned  "Turkification."  a  purging 
of  all  non -Turks,  without  regard  to 
law,  morality,  or  conscience.  First  hid- 
ing behind  the  facade  of  war,  and  then 
proceeding  overly  despite  every  protest 
and  plea,  the  Turks  persisted  In  their 
racial  extermination  until  only  an  esti- 
mated 19  percent  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation remained  alive.  The  atrocities  of 
massacre  and  persecution  had  never  be- 
fore in  all  of  history  been  executed  so 
ruthlessly  and  efficiently. 

The  tragic  suffering  of  the  Armenian 
people  continues  to  stand  unmitigated 
bv  international  justice  and  widelv 
'gnored  as  a  dangerous  precedent  for 
future  genocide.  We  ask  that  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Armenians  be  brought  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  for  Action  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  national  identity  and 
unique  culture  of  Armenians  and  to  unite 
the  2  million  scattered  expatriates 
Dresently  living  in  foreign  lands.  It  must 
be  shown  that  the  human  race  as  a 
"bo'e  will  not  tolerate  any  attempt  to 
exterminate  one  of  its  subdivis-ons.« 


HIGHEST  OIL  COMPANY  PROFITS  IN 
HISTORY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
D.^NiELsoNt.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
<Mr.  WoLPE',  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this 
headline  appeared  in  the  Wa-hington 
Post:  "Exxon  Corp.  Profits  Double  to 
Record  $1.9  Billion." 

The  article  ind'cates: 

Exxon  Corp  announced  yesterday  It  had 
first-quarter  earnings  of  $1,925  billion,  more 
than  twice  what  it  earned  in  the  "^ime  quar- 
ter last  year  and  by  far  the  highest  quarterly 
profit  any  corporation  ever  has  reported. 
Exxon  is  the  niitlon's  larpest  industrial  cor- 
poration as  ranked  by  1979  sales. 

The  article  goes  on  to  detail  similar 
increases  in  the  profits  and  earnings  of 
the  largest  oil  companies  of  th-s  coun- 
try. That  report  that  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  comes  after  an  ex- 
traordinary year  for  the  oil  industry. 
Indeed.  U.S.  oil  company  profits  in  1979 
were  not  only  the  highest  in  histcry.  they 
also  represented  the  largest  1-year  in- 
crease on  record,  regardless  of  whether 
profits   are   measured   in    terms   of   the 


actual  dollar  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  the  percentage  increase,  or  the 
increase  in  return  on  equity.  Overall,  the 
20  largest  oil  companies  reported  prof- 
its in  excess  of  $22  billion,  which  rep- 
resents an  increase  of  G4  percent  and  a 
return  on  equity  of  23  percent,  or  nearly 
double  that  of  the  previous  3  years. 

The  significance  of  1979's  record- 
breaking  oil  profits  is  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  President  Carter's  plan  to  de- 
control domestic  o:l  prices  has  barely 
begun.  To  date,  only  heating  oil  and 
diesel  fuel  have  been  decontrolled,  and 
refinery  profit  inarg  n.s  for  these  two 
fuels  increa-ed  806  percent  and  706  per- 
cent respectively  in  the  past  year.  Thus, 
oil  company  profits  are  expected  to  in- 
crease even  more  over  the  next  few  vears 
as  the  Carter  decontrol  program  is  fully 
implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  we  be  willlrg. 
when  will  this  Congress  be  willing  to  cay, 
"Enough  is  enough." 

We  are  asking  every  sector  of  our 
economy  to  exerci.se  restraint.  We  are 
asking  workers  to  hold  the  line  on  wages. 
We  are  asking  every  business  and  in- 
dustry in  America  to  hold  the  line  on 
price  increases.  We  are  telling  our 
farmers  who  are  facing  bankruptcy  and 
forced  land  sales  that  they  should  be 
patient  and  accept  farm  prices  that  do 
not  even  come  close  to  their  cost  of 
production.  Only  the  oil  and  gas  industry 
apparently  is  exempt  from  these  appeals 
for  restraint.  Yet  it  is  that  same  oil  and 
gas  industry  that  is  thriving  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  climate  and  is  doing  so  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

During  the  recent  Easter  recess,  I  met 
with  over  20  groups  of  constituents  in 
my  district  over  a  6-day  period.  During 
the  decade  that  I  have  been  in  public 
office,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  en- 
countered the  degree  of  frustration,  of 
despair,  of  cynicism,  and  of  hopeless- 
ness, that  I  encountered  in  that  week. 

Michigan,  like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
is  today  confronted  by  an  inflation  rate 
in  excess  of  18  percent.  The  largest  single 
factor  in  that  rate  of  inflation  is  the 
rising  cost  of  energy,  in  the  first  quarter 
of  this  year,  energy  costs  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  64  percent.  Energy  prices 
last  month  increased  at  an  even  higher 
annual  rate. 

But  Michigan,  unlike  the  rest  of  the 
country,  is  today  also  faced  with  a  state- 
wide unemployment  rate  of  11.2  percent, 
and  this  rate  is  projected  to  rise  to  13  to 
15  percent  in  the  days  ahead.  There  are 
parts  of  my  State  and  of  my  district  that 
have  unemployment  rates  in  excess  of 
that  number  already.  Again  it  is  the 
rising  costs  of  energy  that  underlies  the 
sharp  rise  in  unemployment,  for  the 
recent  energy  cost  increases  have  had  a 
devastating  impact  upon  America's  auto- 
mobile industry  and  all  of  our  communi- 
ties that  are  so  dependent  upon  that 
industry. 

We  are  told  that  the  recently  enacted 

windfall  profit  tax  will  set  everything 
right:  but  the  fact  remains  that  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  windfall  profit 
tax  if  there  were  no  windfall.  That  tax 


is  not  going  to  roll  back  the  massive 
price  increases  that  have  already  oc- 
curred— or  prevent  the  increases  in  store 
for  us  in  the  months  ahead. 

Amazingly,  oil  and  gas  production 
price  increases  are  not  even  subject  to 
review  within  the  President's  voluntary 
anti-inflation  program.  The  oil  and  gas 
producers  have,  to  this  point,  been 
totally  exempt  from  the  President's 
wage  and  price  guidelines. 

Is  it  really  unreasonable  that  we  ask 
of  the  oil  and  gas  producers  the  same 
degree  of  self-restraint  we  are  asking 
of  everyone  else? 

Is  it  really  unreasonable  that  we  would 
require  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  in 
its  entirety  be  required  to  comply  with 
the  President's  antl-mflation  guidelines 
as  administered  by  the  President's  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 

I  plan  to  introduce  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress resolution  that  would  indicate  the 
congressional  determination  to  see  to  it 
that  the  o  1  and  gas  industry  is,  in  fact, 
brought  within  the  guidehnes  of  the 
Wage  and  Price  Council  and  that  the 
Wage  and  Price  Council  will  for  the  first 
time  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
oil  and  gas  producers  of  this  country 
are  in  compliance  with  those  guidelines. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  as 
cosponsors.  I  will  be  including  a  copy  of 
the  sense  of  Congress  resolution  iri  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  statement. 

H.  Con.  Res    — 
Concurrent  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  antl-laflatlon  guide- 
lines under  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  Act   should   be   made   applicable 
to  producers  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
Whereas  Exxon,  the  largest  Industrial  cor- 
,' oration  In  the  United  States,  has  announced 
that  first  quarter  profits  for  1980  have  in- 
creased In  excess  of  100  percent  over  the  first 
quarter  of  1979  to  a  level  of  $1.9  billion,  the 
largest  quarterly  profit  any  corp)oratlon  has 
e\er  reported; 

Whereas  similar  profit  Increases  are  being 
reported  by  the  oil  and  natural  gas  industry 
as  a  whole: 

Whereas  these  recently  announced  profit 
increases  come  on  top  of  last  year's  record 
profits  and  appear  to  be  part  of  a  long-term 
trend: 

Whereas  the  rate  of  return  on  equity  of 
the  twenty  largest  oil  and  natural  gas  com- 
panies In  the  United  States  Jumped  from  13 
percent  In  1978  to  23  percent  In  1979,  far  In 
CNcess  of  any  other  Industrial  sector; 

Whereas  energy  costs  to  the  American  con- 
sumer soared  at  a  64  percent  annual  rate  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1980; 

Whereas  energy  prices  are  the  largest  single 
contributing  factor  to  the  18  percent  annual 
inflation  rate  the  Nation  is  experiencing: 

Whereas  soaring  energy  costs  are  con- 
tributing to  a  decline  In  American  industrial 
productivity,  resulting  In  major  Increases  In 
unemployment  and  serious  economic  dis- 
ruptions throughout  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  burden  of  our  struggle  against 
inflation  must  be  shared  equitably  by  all 
se;tors  of  the  American  economy.  Including 
the  oil  and  natural  gas  Industries:  and 

Whereas  the  mandatory  controls  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Energj-  are 
being  phased  out :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
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Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
U/ie  Senate  concurring) .  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of    Congress    that    anti-inflation    guidelines 


shoulders  of  local  government  officials,  we 
must  have  the  discretion  to  exercise  our  com- 
mon  sense   and.   hopefully,   our  good   Judg- 


possibilltv  that  counties  within  non-par- 
ticlpating  states  may  receive  funds  to  carry 
out  their  own  coastal  management  improve- 
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officials  are  themselves  asking  whether  it  is 
worth  the  price  to  continue  with  coastal  zone 
manaEement.  Soeaklne  for  mv  fellow  rniinf.v 


This    week    In    Detroit    we    comparatively     Frozen  Pood  Association  to  have  cash  replace 
priced  In  local  stores  all  of  the  USDA  com-      government    donated    commodities    In    the 


rvi.-iHi»T- 
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Resolred  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  It  Is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  antl-lnflatlon  guidelines 
prescribed  under  the  Council  of  Wage  and 
Price  Stability  Act.  which  are  applicable  to 
refiners  and  retailers  of  oil  and  natural  gas. 
should  also  •>€  made  applicable  to  producers 
of  oil  and  natiral  gas 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KAREN  GOTTOVI 

The  SPEAKER,  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hou.se,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carohna  (Mr.  Rose) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mi'  pleas- 
ure today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation,  Ms.  Karen 
Gottovi.  a  resident  and  well  respected 
county  commissioner  from  my  district. 

Ms.  Gottovi  has  served  and  continues 
to  serve  New  Hanover  County.  N.C..  well. 
Her  dedication  to  her  job  and  the  people 
she  represents  is  well  known,  and  her 
achievements  are  many. 

Recently,  Ms  Gottovi  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanographv  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Association  of  Counties 
concerning  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  Amendments.  I  think  that 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  hear  Ms.  Gottovi  speak 
would  find  her  testimony  useful. 

Therefore,  for  the  Record.  I  would  like 
to  share  Ms.  Gottovis  statement,  and 
thank  her  for  her  continued  Interest 
in  the  welfare  of  North  Carolina  and 
the  Nation : 

Statement  of  the  Honor.able  Karen  E. 

OOTTOVl 

Good  afternoon.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Sub-Committee.  I  am  Karen  Got- 
tovi. a  county  commissioner  in  New  Hanover 
County,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  I 
also  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  Coastal 
Zone  Management  subcommittee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  •  On  behalf  of 
NACo,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  amendments  to  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  .^ct. 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  has 
long  been  a  supporter  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement and  Its  objective  of  providing  for 
community  growth,  while  protecting  vital 
coastal  ecosystems  and  otherwise  reducing 
the  hazards  associated  with  development  In 
a  fragile  natural  area.  Coastal  counties  have 
played,  and  will  continue  to  play,  a  Icey  role 
In  the  man.agement  of  coastal  resources  It 
Is  at  the  local  level  of  government  that  the 
most  difficult  decisions  often  must  be  made 
and  In  local  communities  where  the  conse- 
quences of  decisions  affecting  natural  re- 
sources are  most  Immediately  felt  And 
therefore,  coastal  counties  appreciate  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act 

But  county  support  of  coastal  zone  man- 
agement is  subject  to  one  Important  qualifi- 
cation Because  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  sound  resource  management  rests  on  the 

,JJ^^  National  Association  of  Counties 
(NACo)  was  founded  in  1935  as  the  na- 
tlona  spokesman  for  countv  government  In 
the  United  States  It  serves  as  a  liaison  be- 
tween counties  and  other  levels  of  govem- 
^T^f^^^  works  toward  a  better  understand - 
svftem  counties  within  the  federal 


shoulders  of  local  government  oflSclals,  we 
must  have  the  discretion  to  exercise  our  com- 
mon sense  and.  hopefully,  our  good  Judg- 
ment toward  the  end  of  balanced  growth  and 
environmental  protection.  Although  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  "balance."  some 
of  It  In  defense  of  special  Interests  that  wish 
to  exploit  coastal  resources,  there  are  those 
of  us  In  county  government  who  believe  that 
the  term  still  has  real  meaning.  We  do  not 
view  the  question  of  balance  cynically  We 
do  not  want  to  mortgage  the  future  of  our 
communities  by  sanctioning  reckless  ex- 
ploitation, nor  do  we  wish  to  sell  short  the 
present  needs  of  our  constituents  and  neigh- 
bors. It  Is.  thus,  important  to  local  omcials 
that  their  opinions  and  perspectives  on 
coastal  resource  management  be  adequately 
considered  by  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  pleased  at  the  way 
that  coastal  zone  management  has  worked 
out  for  local  government.  The  delegation  of 
planning  and  regulatory  authority  to  coun- 
ties, with  broad  guidance  and  assistance 
from  federal  and  state  agencies,  has  generally 
enabled  us  to  meet  present  and  future  com- 
munity needs  for  the  prudent  use  and  pro- 
tection of  coastal  resources.  The  coastal 
counties  are  gratified  that  both  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. Congressman  Studds.  have  spon- 
sored legislation  to  continue  the  coastal 
management  program.  I  would  like  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  address  the  two  bills  before 
the  subcommittee. 

Although  the  two  pieces  of  legislation  ap- 
pear to  share  the  basic  objective  of  Improving 
coastal  management,  H.R.  6979,  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Studds.  seems  to  be  the  product  of 
more  careful  thought  about  how  this  Im- 
provement should  be  encouraged.  The  new 
concept  of  "coastal  resources  of  national 
significance"  focuses  meaningful  attention 
on  the  most  vital  components  of  the  coastal 
ecosystem.  The  proposed  changes  In  Section 
306 — Including  a  carrot-and-stick  approach 
to  encouraging  specific  and  enforceable 
slate  standards  for  governing  permissible 
uses  of  these  significant  resources — stand  In 
welcome  contrast  to  the  vague  language  of 
the  Administration  bill.  And  the  provision 
for  new  "Resource  Management  Improvement 
Grants"  in  the  Studds  bill  Is  a  bold  recogni- 
tion of  a  principle  with  which  countv  officials 
heartily  agree — namely,  that.  If  the  federal 
government  wants  the  states  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  undertake  new  projects.  It 
should  be  willing  to  help  pay  the  cost. 

Our  support  of  the  improvement  mecha- 
nisms of  H.R.  6979  Is,  however,  not  without 
reservations.  Foremost  among  these  Is  that, 
consistently  with  the  objective  of  encour- 
aging the  participation  and  cooperation  of 
local  governments  in  coastal  management 
(contained  in  Section  303(3)  of  the  Act,  as 
It  would  be  amended  by  H.R.  6979).  counties 
should  be  accorded  a  central  role  In  the 
designation  of  "coastal  resources  of  national 
significance"  and  In  the  establishment  of 
specific  state  standards  for  reviewing  the 
uses  of  coastal  resources  of  national  signifi- 
cance. We  would  further  hope  that  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  bill  will  make  It  clear 
that  Congress  Intends  that  OCZM  and  the 
states  make  a  genuine  effort  to  solicit  the 
views  of  local  governments  In  amending 
coastal  management  plans  to  Include  spe- 
cific standards. 

We  also  have  a  reservation  about  the  limi- 
tation of  the  Section  306A  Resource  Man- 
agement Improvement  Grants  to  states 
which  are  participating  in  the  coastal  zone 
management  program  and  receiving  306 
funds.  While  we  recognize  the  desire  to  en- 
courage additional  states  to  participate  by 
providing  another  Incentive,  we  are  dis- 
mayed that   this   llnUtatlon   eliminates   the 


possibility  that  counties  within  non-par- 
ticipating states  may  receive  funds  to  carry 
out  their  own  coastal  mana^^ement  improve- 
ments NACo  believes  that  a  case  can  be 
made  for  awarding  Improvement  grants  to 
individual  counties  and  municipalities  with- 
in non-particlpatlng  states — and  this  in- 
cludes the  entire  Gulf  Coast  at  present — 
where  resource  management  questions  have 
been  sharpened  by  continuing  controversy, 
and  the  national  stake  In  protecting  a  criti- 
cal local  resource  Is  so  great  that  it  war- 
rants federal  assistance  regardless  of  state 
action  or  Inaction,  We  would  welcome  tiie 
opportunity  to  work  with  this  subcommit- 
tee to  develop  a  suitable  means  for  opening 
up  this  possibility  for  Improved  coastal  man- 
agement by  conscientious  local  governments 
I  would  like  to  turn  briefly  to  the  Issue 
of  barrier  Island  preservation,  and  then  con- 
clude with  some  remarks  about  the  budget 
authorization  provisions  of  the  two  bills  be- 
fore you.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  island 
preservation  Is  a  sticky  subject  Ir  North 
Carolina,  where  so  much  of  the  coast  is  In  a 
federal  preserve  There  Is  concern  among  my 
constituents  that  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  buy  up  the  rest  of  the  Islands,  and 
this  feeling  Is  especially  strong  In  the  ca.se 
of  islands  that  are  already  partially  devel- 
oped. 

I  would  encourage  this  subcommittee  and 
the  Congress  as  a  whole  to  give  low  priority 
to  the  acquisition  of  barrier  Islands  that  are 
already  developed,  and  concentrate  on  Lslands 
that  are  In  a  wilderness  state  or  which  pro- 
vide habitat  for  rare  and  endangered  species 
Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  achieving 
fair  geographic  distribution  of  island  acqrisi- 
tlon,  so  as  to  spread  out  both  the  benefits 
and  what  are  considered  by  some  to  be  detri- 
ments of  preservation  Where  the  character 
of  the  Island  warrants  It.  a  diversity  of  uses 
should  be  permitted  on  federally  acquired 
islands — Including  pa,eslve  and  active  recrea- 
tion, and  In  the  latter  case,  the  development 
necessary    to    support    recreational    u.ses. 

Since  local  governments  derive  a  significant 
portion  of  their  revenues  from  prcperty  taxes. 
and  federal  acquisition  removes  land  from 
the  tax  rolls,  the  principle  of  payments-ln- 
lieu  of  taxes  should  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
Section  315  Island  acquisition  scheme  In 
recognition  of  the  public  benefits  that  will 
eccrue  at  the  expense  of  local  revenue  .'Vnd 
hnally.  perhaps  most  Importantlv.  I  would 
ask  this  subcommittee  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  island  acquisition  ap- 
proach of  H  R  6979  and  that  of  the  bill  Intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Burton  HR  .5981 
Somehow.  I  get  the  feeling  that  two  different 
federal  proposals  are  being  advanced,  with- 
out much  thought  about  how  they  can  be 
reconciled  Going  back  to  my  general  remarks 
about  North  Carolina,  the  Burton  bill  has 
caused  .some  concern  that  the  entire  coast 
win  be  pre-empted  bv  federal  ownership  and 
exclusive  private  development,  leaving  noth- 
ing to  provide  recreational  opportunities  for 
the  average  citizen 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
observation  on  the  funding  levels  for  coastal 
management  reflected  In  the  two  pieces  of 
legislation  before  this  subcommittee  As  gov- 
ernment ofSclals,  mv  colleagues  and  I  are 
deeply  aware  of  the  need  to  exercise  fiscal 
restraint  and  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  limited  funding  from  whatever  source 
Hard  financial  times  force  some  tough  eco- 
nomic decisions  that  affect  the  social  welfare 
and  the  quality  of  life  The  Administration 
bill  would  appear  to  force  upon  the  coastal 
states  and  their  local  governments  a  more 
difficult,  and  perhaps  unnecessarv,  choice 
than  would  H  R  6979.  Its  pha-se-out  of  Sec- 
tion 306  funding  casts  doubt  upon  the  fed- 
eral commitment  to  coastal  resource  pro- 
tection at  a  time  when  many  state  and  local 
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officials  are  themselves  asking  whether  it  Is 
worth  the  price  to  continue  with  coastal  zone 
management  Speaking  for  my  fellow  county 
officials.  I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  phas- 
ing-out our  own  coastal  management  ef- 
forts is  a  choice  we  would  prefer  not  to  have 
to  make. 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  on  the  coastal  zone 
management  amendments.  I  will  be  happy 
to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have.a 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  OPPOSITION  TO 
H.R  6841,  TO  ABOLISH  THE  FED- 
ERAL COMMODITY  DISTRIBU- 
TION    PROGRAM     FOR    SCHOOLS 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ' 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  .several  weeks,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Voca- 
tional Education  has  been  considering 
HR.  6841,  a  bill  that  would  abolish  the 
Federal  commodity  distribution  program 
for  the  schools  and  replace  it  with  a  let- 
ter of  credit"  system.  The  subcommittee 
conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on  H.R. 
6841  during  March  and  a  subcommittee 
mark-up  is  now  .scheduled  for  next  week. 

In  its  analysis  of  H  R.  6841,  the  Office 
of  In-spector  General  of  the  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  determined  that  the 
proposed  system  would  create  "massive 
amounts  of  paperwork."  More  signifi- 
cantly, the  Inspector  General  concluded 
that— 

Opportunities  to  circumvent  the  system 
and  tiie  subsequent  potential  for  fraud  and 
abuse  would  be  far  greater  under  the  pro- 
posed letter  of  credit  system  than  under  the 
present  commodity  distribution  program 

Fot  the  information  of  the  Members, 
I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  two 
of  the  many  letters  I  have  received  in 
opposition  tu  this  bill: 

April  3.  1980. 
Hon.  Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Rayhurn  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Congressman  Perkins:  Enclosed  is  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  House  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  March  27. 
1980  In  strong  opposition  to  HR  6841. 

My  major  objections  are  the  following: 

Local  option  to  remove  USD  A  commodi- 
ties from  the  school  lunch  program  will  seri- 
ously affect  USDA  bidding  power  and  subse- 
quently the  cost  of  commodities  for  pro- 
grams such  as  Focus:  HOPE'S. 

The  quality  of  USDA  commodltv  foods  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Secretarv  Bob  Berp- 
land.  Carol  Tucker  Foreman  and  Bob  Green - 
stein  is  equal  or  superior  to  the  best  foods 
available  in  supermarkets 

Huge  amounts  of  monev  from  the  frozen 
food  industry  lobby  are  the  major  support  of 
Schnlttker  and  A.ssociates.  whose  arguments 
go  back  to  the  Butz.  Hekman  efforts  to  re- 
move all  commodities  Pood  advocatrs  of 
long  standing  are  united  in  their  opposition 
to  HR  6841,  le.  FRAC,  The  Children's 
foundation,  and  the  National  Association  of 
^tate  Agencies  for  F.,od  Distribution,  Indian 
Nations,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Frozen  and  expensively  processed  foods  add 
excessive  tax  burden  for  meeting  the  cost  of 
■eeding  school  children.  The  result  will  be 
fewer  poor  children  fed 

tJr!.T^l^''^  "^^^  commodities  chosen 
onK  .^,  TJ""^  ""^  Nutrition  .Services  not 
for  rM?J^  ""^  "'°'^  nutritious  basic  foods 
farm  pin.'"''  ""'  addlti-mally  support  the 
Smrd"d°lT4;'"°"'  ^'^  inflationary  prof- 


This  week  In  Detroit  we  comparatively 
priced  in  local  stores  all  of  the  USDA  com- 
modity loods  distributed  by  Focus:  HOPE. 
The  mark-up  averaged  well  over  100  percent. 
For  example,  Similac  Infant  Formula  cost 
between  6.1  cents  and  $1.05  a  can  The  same 
Similac  cost  USDA  3.S  cents  a  can  delivered 
to  our  warehouses  Evaporated  milk  from  Pet 
cost  an  average  69  cents  a  can  By  the  same 
producer  it  cost  USDA  31  cents. 

There  are  no  longer  surplus  foods  as  in 
the  old  days,  but  carefully  inspected  and 
highly  qualified  foods.  For  instance,  the 
USDA  Iron  fortified  formula  for  babies  pro- 
duced by  Ross  Laboratories  carries  the  lat>el: 
'This  formula  is  the  same  as  commercially 
available  Similac  With  Iron  Infant  Formu- 
la." The  USDA  evaporated  milk  is  higher 
quality  in  protein  content  than  the  Pet 
label  produced  by  the  same  company  for 
retail  sale 

I  urge  you  Congressman  Perkins  to  con- 
tinue to  support  us  in  the  struggle  to  feed 
all  poor  Americans  by  keeping  the  price 
down,  the  high  quality  controlled,  and  the 
enterprising  brokers  out  of  the  process.  I 
also  urge  your  support  of  the  healthy  coali- 
tion with  our  farmers.  Please  do  not  support 
HR  G841. 

Sincerely, 

William  T.  Cunningham, 

Director. 

Sherifp  Cold  Storage  Co., 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  April  14.  1980. 
Hon.  Carl  D   Perkins, 

Chairman    Sub-Committee    on    Elementary. 
Secondary    and    Vocational    Education, 
Rayburn   House   Office   Building,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Perkins:  I  am  writing  you  con- 
cerning H.R.  6841,  an  effort  by  the  National 


Frozen  Pood  Association  to  have  cash  replace 
government  donated  commodities  in  the 
school  lunch  program. 

It  is  apparent  the  members  of  the  National 
Frozen  Food  Association  believe  they're  not 
getting  their  share  of  the  pie,  and  in  fact, 
will  fabricate  numbers  before  your  commit- 
tee in  an  effort  to  "get  their  share."  The 
NJF.FA.  has  made  some  gross  errors,  as  I 
point  out: 

1.  Using  17  states  randomly  selected  as  a 
reflection  of  all  50  states  Is  ludicrous. 

2.  N.P.P.A  mtra-state  cost  is  actually 
9371  higher  than  U.S.D-A.  cost  for  those 
17  states  "randomly"  selected. 

3.  N  P.P.A  understated  the  total  number 
of  units  handled  by  13.7%. 

4.  Intra-state  distribution  cost  at  state  and 
local  levels  show  U.S.D.A.  to  be  less  than  half 
of  N.F.F.A. — $1.79  per  case  versus  $3.85  per 
case. 

5.  The  projected  Intra-state  logistical  cost 
based  on  USDA.  data  would  be  $73  6  mil- 
lion. This  would  be  52.3'';  less  than  that  pro- 
jected by  N.P.F.A.  or  a  difference  of  $77.1 
million. 

Mr.  Perkins,  I  urge  you  to  closely  question 
N.P.P.A.  representatives  at  your  hearings  I 
believe  you  will  find  some  gross  errors  by 
N.P.P  A.  and  those  errors  could  and  would 
make  a  significant  difference  In  the  future  of 
H  R.  6841. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  A.  Bowland, 
Executive  Vice  President. 
Note.— Exhibit  2  USDA.  donated  com- 
modities school  year  1979  versus  commodi- 
ties letter  of  credit  shows  Ohio's  total  state 
and  local  warehouse  storage,  handling 
charges  paid  to  be  $5,601,795  when  In  reality 
cost  was  less  than  20  percent  of  that  number. 


COMMODITY  COST  STUDY,  APRIL  1980 


Commodity 

Purchase  price 
per  case 

Tranjporlation 
cost  per  case 

Warehouse 

handling 

and  storage 

per  CMC 

Stale  charge 
to  school 
per  case 

Total  cost 
per  cast 

American  cheese 

$39.09 

74.97 

10.63 

63.53 

IS.  07 

7.61 

40.00 

SO.  84  .. 

SO.  90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 
.90 

}41.08 

Frozen  ground  beef 

1.58  .. 

78.03 

Rice 

2.53  .. 

14.41 

Frozen  ground  pork. 

Frozen  whole  chicken 

.75  .. 
1.56  . 

65.76 
18  18 

Frozen  trench  fries 

Dried  milk 

.84  .. 

.46  .. 

9.84 
41  $4 

Sources:  Mr.  Tom  McQuade,  State  Director,  Commodities  Distribution  Program,  Stale  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chet  Jessie,  Midwest  Emer,- 
Freight  Lines,  Mogadore.  Ohio.  Monthly  commodity  releases.  Unnamed  U.S.O.A.  manager.  Mr.  Jim  Baker,  TJL  Enterprises, 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  m 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE GEORGE  H.  FALLON 

I  Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
who  knew  and  served  with  George  H. 
Fallon  of  Baltimore  were  saddened  by 
his  death  on  March  21.  1980,  at  the  age 
of  77. 

George  Fallon  was  already  an  institu- 
tion in  thv*;  House  when  I  arrived  in  1949 
and  we  soon  became  friends.  George  was 
e.s.sentially  an  urban  American  while  I 
came  from  a  district  which  was  largely 
rural  but  I  always  felt  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  George 
had  a  natural  understanding  of  the 
problems  of  my  people  with  respect  to 
water  resources  projects.  He  was  of 
great  help  to  me  during  his  service  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee  and  my 
people  u-i  eastern  Kentucky  owe  this  son 
of  Baltimore  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

George  was  a  good  man  and  a  friendly 
man  and  I  never  heard  ill  spoken  of 


h;m  in  thi."^  House  or  anywhere  else.  Al- 
most a  aecade  has  passed  since  he  re- 
tired, but  his  friends  still  remember  him 
fondly.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  MILLER 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  regret  that  I  call  to  the  attention 
of  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House  the 
recent  retirement  of  Muss  Helen  Miller. 
Chief  of  the  Education  Section  of  the 
Congre.s'^ional  Research  Service's  Educa- 
tion and  Public  Welfare  Division.  We 
will  surely  miss  the  diligence  and  high 
.sense  of  duty  with  which  Mi.ss  Miller 
consistently  applied  herself,  and  directed 
the  efforts  of  those  under  her  supervi- 
sion, toward  the  service  of  Congress  in 
the  development  of  Federal  education 
legislation. 

Helen  Miller's  career  with  CRS 
spanned  more  than  three  decades,  be- 
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ginning  after  World  War  II  service  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  Australia  Her  serv- 
ice thus  covered  the  entire  period  of  de- 
velopment   of     the    current,     extensive 


April  2 If,  1980 


What  Is  Work? 
Just  as  Kenneth  A   Stevens  (Letters,  April 
2 1  objects  to  what  he  feels  is  a  mentality  of 
ethnic  categorization  Implicit  In  the  census 


In  his  speech,  Mr.  Brademas  touched 
on  some  of  the  pressing  issues  facing  our 
libraries  today,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
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mostly  ancient,  medieval  and  American  his- 
tory: English  and  American  literature:  and 
a.  heavv  dose  of  biblical  concordances 


Under  this  program,  so-called  "basic,  sup-     than  reading  rooms  and  circulators  of  books. 

plemental,  and  special  purpose"  grants  have      The  rjcommendatlons  In  the  final  report  In- 
been  made  avnllahlp — npiirlu  ft.*^  Tnminn   t>-iic       n\M-<a    < 
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ginning  after  World  War  II  service  with 
the  Red  Cross  in  Australia  Her  serv- 
ice thus  covered  the  entire  period  of  de- 
velopment of  the  current,  extensive 
structure  of  Federal  education  legisla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  parallel  period  of 
rapid  growth  in  size  and  variety  of  serv- 
ices to  Congress  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service,  formerly  the  Legisla- 
Mve  Reference  Service,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

This  period  is  also  parallel  to  my  vears 
of  service  in  the  Congress,  during  which 
I  came  to  know  and  respect  Helen  Mil- 
ler, to  appreciate  her  work,  and  rely  on 
the  eflforts  of  the  staff  under  her  direc- 
tion. Always  self-effacing.  Miss  Miller 
never  wished  to  take  credit  for  her  ef- 
forts, always  choosing  to  have  the  work 
in  which  she  was  intimately  involved 
attributed  to  those  whom  she  supervised. 
Yet  her  keen  intellect  and  extraordinary 
diligence  were  applied  to  every  product 
prepared  by  her  team— she  was  always 
the  "silent  partner"  in  the  preparation 
of  every  form  of  assistance  to  the  Con- 
cress  on  education  legislation  from  the 
impact  aid  laws  of  1950  iPublic  Law 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress),  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  the  great 
expansion  of  Federal  education  assist- 
ance efforts  beginning  in  1965.  through 
the  omnibus  education  amendments  of 
1972.  1974.  1976.  and  1978.  And  the  posi- 
tive effects  of  Helen  Miller's  work  will 
continue  through  the  work  of  the  staflT 
who  have  had  the  privilege  of  working 
directly  for  her.  who  have  learned  from 
her  and  have  been  influenced  by  her  en- 
ergy and  eagerness  to  .serve.  She  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  who  have 
known  and  worked  with  her. 

Helen  Miller's  career  exemplified  the 
highest  qualities  which  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  strives  to  achieve  She 
deserves  our  thanks,  and  our  best  wishes 
for  a  retirement  that  is  blessed  by  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  that  should  come 
from  having  served  so  many  others,  and 
done  so  very  well.» 


April  2Jf,  1980 


THE  VALUE  OF  "UNPAID"  OCCUPA- 
TIONS TO  OUR  NATION 

'Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
perms.sion  to  extend  h's  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  ■ 

•  Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
April  11.  1980.  lead  letter  to  the  editor  in 
the  Wash  ngton  Post  focuses  public  at- 
tention on  the  mu'-h  mahgned  value  of 
'unpaid"  occupations  to  our  Nation  in- 
cluding the  occupation  of  a  homemaker. 
While  considerable  social  and  economic 
stresses  are  adversely  affecting  American 
families,  we  must  continue  to  offer  strong 
support  for  m-place  consumer  and  home- 
making  education  programs  that  prepare 
boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  for 
their  multiple  roles  as  homemakers  con- 
-umers  and  wage  earners.  An  invest- 
ment in  consumer  and  homemaking  edu- 
cation programs  is  essential  to  reflect  the 
continuing  commitment  of  Congress  and 
President  Carter  to  implement  those  pub- 
I'c  policies  that  support  and  strengthen 
American  families. 
The  letter  follows: 


What  Is  Work? 

Just  as  Kenneth  A.  Stevens  (Letters.  April 
2 1  objects  to  what  he  feels  Is  a  mentality  of 
ethnic  categorization  implicit  in  the  census 
form.  I  object  to  the  Census  Bureau's  exclu- 
sionary definition  of  work.  People  who  work 
full  time  (with  pay,  it  is  assumed)  or  part- 
time — including  paper  delivery,  volunteer 
work  at  a  family  business  or  farm  and  active 
duty  in  the  armed  forces — are  all  considered 
workers,  while  those  who  do  other  volunteer 
work  or  "only"  their  own  housework  or  who 
are  students  are  considered  non-workers. 

It  is  ironic  that  a  society  that  claims  so 
elaborately  to  support  the  maintenance  of 
home  and  family  relationships  and  the  care 
of  children  as  primary  concerns  does  not  even 
consider  housework  a  valid  occupation.  A  per- 
son who  puts  time  and  energy  into  such  ac- 
tivities contributes  at  le.^st  as  much  to  the 
quality  of  life  in  this  country  as  someone  who 
participates  more  visibly  in  the  money  ex- 
change economy.  And  the  same  can  be  said 
of  the  person  who  volunteers  his  or  her  time 
to  the  support  of  public  service  organizations 
or  other  causes  that  often  have  limited  funds 
but  need  the  support  of  concerned  workers. 
Such  people  should  not  be  discouraged  and 
:nsulted  by  the  Census  Bureau,  which  asks 
rhem  to  report  that  they  do  not  work. 

It  is  interesting  that  a  family  with  a 
(money-making)  business  or  farm  Is  appar- 
ently considered  worthy  of  the  volunteer 
time  of  a  family  member,  who  Is.  in  these 
cases,  defined  as  a  member  of  the  labor  force, 
while  people  who  work  without  pay  in  the 
service  of  a  simple  family  unit  are  defined  to 
exist  somewhere  outside  of  the  labor  force. 
And  a  person  who  does  not  meet  the  Census 
Bureau's  standard  of  the  legitimate  worker  Is 
not  even  asked  to  describe  what  he  or  she 
does  do.  whereas  those  deemed  legitimate  are 
asked  to  further  elaborate  their  titles,  posi- 
tions and  duties. 

The  message  here  seems  to  be  that  people 
whose  work  earns  money,  for  themselves  and 
or  a  money-making  organization,  are  engaged 
in  activities  more  worthy  of  consideration 
than  those  whose  work  earns  no  money — no 
matter  how  basic  to  human  well-being  that 
work  may  be.  Even  though  I  realize  that  this 
feeling  Is  widely  held.  It  Is  unfortunate  that 
the  Census  Bureau  has  chosen  to  Imply  that 
certain  activities  are  worth  enumerating  and 
that  others  are  not.  In  fact  any  kind  of  work, 
paid  or  not.  has  an  Impact  socially  and  eco- 
nomically, and  It  seems  important  to  recog- 
nize this  fact  and  strive  to  obtain  a  realistic 
picture  of  what  Is  really  happening  In  this 
country. 

LotnsE  Greene. # 


CONGRESSMAN  BRADEMAS  SPEAKS 
TO  ASSEMBLY  OP  STATE  LI- 
BRARIANS 

<Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  John  Brademas  of 
Indiana,  on  April  17  addressed  the  Fifth 
Assembly  of  State  Librarians  in  the 
Great  Hall  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
I  have  had  the  distinction  of  serving 
with  Mr.  BRADEM.^s  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  since  he  first  came  to 
this  body. 

Few  Members  have  contributed  as 
much  to  the  development  and  enactment 
of  programs  to  assist  our  libraries  as  has 
Mr.  Brademas  during  his  service  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  on 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library. 


In  his  speech.  Mr.  Brademas  touched 
on  some  of  the  pressing  issues  facing  our 
libraries  today,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 

The  text  of  the  speech  follows: 

.\ddress  by  Congressman  John  Brademas 

I  am  honored  to  have  been  Invited  by  Dr. 
Boorstln  to  speak  In  this  magnificent  hall  to 
participants  In  the  Fifth  Assembly  of  State 
Librarians. 

We  meet  at  an  auspicious  time  In  the  life 
of  the  Library  of  Congress,  for.  as  vou  know, 
one  week  from  today  there  will  be'dedlcated 
Jist  across  the  way  the  newest  part  of  the 
remarkable  institution  which  is  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  James  Madison  Memorial 
Building 

As  a  member,  since  1969,  of  the  Joint 
(House-Senate)  Committee  on  the  Library, 
I  should  like  here  to  take  a  moment  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  leadership  that 
Dan  Boorstln  has  given  in  his  five  years  as 
head  of  the  world's  greatest  library. 

While  the  Madison  Building  is  a  tangible 
symbol  of  the  Librarys  continued  growth  I 
think  of  three  Initiatives  by  Dr  Boorstln,  ad- 
mittedly less  costly  but  all  Indicative  of  his 
deep  commitment  to  the  world  of  knowledge 
and  the  life  of  the  mind. 

One  Is  the  Center  for  the  Book.  Created 
by  an  Act  of  Congress  three  years  ago.  the 
Center  was  established  to  celebrate  and  en- 
courage reading.  In  Dr.  Boorstlns  words  the 
Center  will  "use  old  and  find  new  ways  to 
keep  the  book  flourishing,  to  keep  people 
reading  books,  and  to  enlist  other  media  to 
promote  reading." 

The  Center  for  the  Book  represents,  In  the 
words  of  the  1977  statute,  a  "reaffirmation  of 
the  Importance  of  the  written  word  and  the 
book"  and  a  reco::nitlon  of  "the  continued 
study  and  development  of  written  record  as 
central  to  our  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  our  world." 

A  second  innovation  of  Dr  Boorstin's  Is 
appropriate  for  one  who  Is  himself  a  distin- 
guished historian — the  Council  of  Scholars. 

The  Council  will  be  composed  of  twenty- 
five  distinguished  thinkers  whose  charge  It 
will  be  to  unearth  "areas  of  Ignorance"  In  the 
Library  and  propose  ways  of  overcoming 
them.  The  Council  will  hoid  ite  first  meeting 
in  the  fall  and,  I  predict,  will  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Intellectually  stimulating 
activities  associated  with  the  Library. 

I  should  mention  here  as  well  Dan  Boor- 
stin's  intention  of  transforming  the  quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Library  Into  a  more  easily 
available  and  more  widely  read  magazine,  to 
be  called  LC 

AN   ENGINE   OF  LEARNING 

All  these  enterprises  reflect  what  I  believe 
to  be  two  central  commitments  In  Dan  Boor- 
stln's  stewardship  of  this  institution:  first, 
that  the  Library  of  Congress  must  be  more 
than  a  repository  of  materials,  that  it  must 
serve  as  an  engine  of  learning;  and  second, 
that  the  resources  of  the  library  must  be 
made  as  broadly  accessible  to  people  as  our 
Inventiveness  and  intelligence  can  devise. 

I  should  tell  all  of  you  that  from  my  office 
In  the  Capitol.  I  can  look  out  the  window  and 
see  the  building  In  which  we  now  meet:  It 
gives  me  Immense  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
do  so. 

For  like  many  of  you.  I  grew  up  In  libraries. 

It  was.  Indeed,  in  the  James  Madison  Ele- 
mentary School  Library  in  South  Bend.  In- 
diana, that  I  came  upon  a  book  about  the 
culture  of  the  Mayas  which  sparked  my  in- 
terest not  only  In  archeology  but  also  the 
Hispanic  world,  an  Interest  that  led  me  years 
later  to  write  a  graduate  dls.sertatton  on  a 
Spanish  revolutionary  movement 

As  a  child  I  used  to  spend  summers  at  the 
home  of  my  grandfather  in  the  small  central 
Tndiana  town  of  Swavzee.  and  I  practically 
lived  in  his  library  of  some  5.000  volumes — 
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mostly  ancient,  medieval  and  American  his- 
tory; English  and  American  literature:  and 
a  heavy  dose  of  biblical  concordances. 

And  for  me.  one  of  the  great  joys  of  being 
a  university  student  was  the  opportunity  to 
work  in  some  of  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world — the  Widener  at  Harvard,  the  Bodleian 
at  Oxford,  the  British  Museum,  the  Historical 
Archives  of  the  City  in  Barcelona,  and  the 
International  Institute  of  Social  History  In 
Amsterdam. 

INDISPENSABLE    ROLE 

All  these  experiences  not  only  enriched 
my  own  life  but  impressed  upon  me  the  In- 
dispensable role  of  libraries  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

As  a  result  of  this  background,  when  I  was 
first  elected  to  Congress,  almost  22  years  ago. 
I  determined  to  remain  involved  in  he  world 
of  learning  and  of  libraries. 

As  those  of  you  who  follow  these  matters 
will  a- predate,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  all  decisions  to  a  newly  elected  Congress- 
man is  his  committee  assignment  Having 
first  won  election  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  1958,  the  year  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  became  law.  I  felt  strongly 
that  the  time  had  come  for  the  Federal 
government  to  provide  greater  support  for 
education  In  the  United  States  This,  you 
will  recall,  was  the  year  after  the  Soviets 
launched  the  first  Sputnik  and  thereby 
shocked  Americans  into  a  re-evaluation  of 
the  state  of  education  in  our  country. 

So  it  seemed  to  me  that  tlie  best  way 
to  play  a  part  in  what  I  had  concluded 
would  be  a  burgeoning  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation was  to  become  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House. 

As  a  consequence.  I  have  had  the  privilege 
over  the  past  two  decades  of  helping  write 
nearly  every  major  j-iece  of  leeislatlon  aimed 
at  helping  schools,  colleges,  universities,  li- 
braries and  other  Institutions  of  learning  and 
culture  in  our  country. 

If  I  may  be  forgiven  for  citing  some  ex- 
amples. I  was  the  chief  sponsor  of  the  law 
creating  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, the  principal  Federal  agency  support- 
ing educational  research  in  our  country:  and 
author  as  well  of  the  Education  for  all  Handi- 
caoped  Children  Act;  of  the  legislation  that 
continued  the  National  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Endownients;  of  the  Museum  Services 
Act  and  of  several  acts  to  provide  financial 
aid  to  college  students 

And  for  ten  years,  as  you  know.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Education  and  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee with  Jurisdiction  over  services  to  li- 
braries and  so  helped  draft  most  of  the  legis- 
lation enacted  in  recent  years  of  particular 
importance  to  them — the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  Higher  Education 
Act.  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act. 
and  the  law  creating  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Libraries  and  Information  Sci- 
ence. 

PROGRESS    OF     15    YEARS 

Think  back  for  a  moment.  If  you  will, 
to  see  how  far  we  have  come  In  the  last  fif- 
teen years  In  terms  of  Federal  support  for 
libraries. 

It  was  In  1965.  you  will  recall,  that,  under 
the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son. Congress  passed  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Educational  Act  which  for  the  first 
time  provided  significanl  Federal  funds  to 
help  grade  schools  ind  high  schools  in  our 
country.  Title  IV- B  of  ESEA  continues  to 
bring  help  to  local  school  systems  for  Ilbrarv 
and  media  center  resources  and  teaching 
equipment. 

In  fiscal  1980.  such  aid  for  school  libraries 
totaled  $171  million 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Includes  three 
different  programs  to  help  libraries  Title 
n-A  provides  grants  to  university  libraries 
for  the  purchase  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  library  materials. 


Under  this  program,  so-called  "basic,  sup- 
plemental, and  special  purpose"  grants  have 
been  made  available — nearly  $5  million  this 
fiscal  year  for  assistance  to  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries. 

This  money  has  been  used  not  only  for 
books  and  periodicals,  but  also  for  magnetic 
tapes,  phonograph  records,  and  audiovisual 
materials. 

Title  II-B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
is  a  recognition  by  Congress  that  a  success- 
ful library  needs  more  than  books  and  ma- 
terials, it  also  requires  people  The  law  pro- 
vides funds  for  training  librarians  as  well 
as  for  research  and  demonstration  projects 
to  develop  new  techniques  and  equipment  for 
handling  information.  In  fiscal  1980.  $1  mil- 
lion was  available  under  this  program. 

Title  II-C  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
focuses  on  the  needs  of  major  research  li- 
braries in  the  United  States,  an  area  crucial 
to  scholarship.  This  program  received  $6  mil- 
lion this  fiscal  year. 

LIBRARY     SERVICES    ACT 

Let  me  now  say  a  word  about  a  Federal 
measure  which  has  provided  indispensable 
helD  to  American  Libraries — The  Librarj- 
Services  and  Construction  Act. 

This  law.  which  Congress  two  vears  ago  ex- 
tended through  fiscal  year  1982.  provides 
major  assistance — nearly  $63  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1980  alone — to  libraries  across  the 
nation. 

Funds  under  LSCA.  as  yon  know,  help 
your  states  extend  and  improve  public  li- 
brary services;  provide  library  services  for 
the  physically  handicapped,  institutional- 
ized, disadvantaged,  bilingual  and  elderly: 
aid  in  the  construction  of  public  libraries; 
and  promote  Interllbrary  cooperation. 

And.  of  major  and  direct  importance  to 
you.  funds  under  LSCA  strengthen  state  li- 
brary administrative  agencies  and  assist  you 
in  developing  effective  library  services. 

Like  you.  I  have  been  disappointed  that 
still  more  Federal  funds  have  not  been  made 
available  for  libraries,  but  that  Congress  has 
written  such  programs  into  law  represents 
our  recognition  at  the  Federal  level  of  the 
importance  of  libraries  in  our  national  life. 

Although  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
do  even  more  for  libraries  in  the  future,  I 
should  be  less  than  candid  if  I  suggested 
that  I  see  any  significant  Increase  In  money 
forthcoming  soon. 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 

Before  I  comment  on  the  reasons  for  this 
situation.  I  want  briefly  to  discuss  another 
library  project  dear  to  my  heart  I  refer  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Library  and 
Information  Services  As  you  know,  the  final 
report  of  the  White  House  Conference,  which 
was  ably  directed  by  Charles  Benton  of  Illi- 
nois, was  published  only  last  month. 

As  sponsor  of  the  legislation  that  called 
for  the  conference,  I  found  among  Its  most 
gratifying  aspects  the  fifty-eight  meetings  In 
the  states  and  territories  in  preparation  for 
the  sessions  in  Washington  The  state-wide 
conferences  brought  the  participation  of 
thou.sands  of  people,  adoption  of  some  3.000 
resolutions  at  the  state  level  and  a  solid 
foundation   for   the   national   conference. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  here  played  an 
active  part  in  the  conferences  In  ycur  own 
states. 

The  White  House  Conference  in  Washing- 
ton was  attended  by  more  than  800  persons, 
the  largest  number.  I  understand,  who  have 
ever  taken  part  In  any  White  Hou^e  Confer- 
ence. 

Now  I  have  read  with  keen  Interest  the  re- 
port and  resolutions  finally  adopted  by  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Because  the  theme  of  the  conference  was 
"Bringing  Information  to  the  People."  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  conference  recog- 
nized that  libraries  are  becoming  much  more 


than  reading  rooms  and  circulators  of  books. 
The  rjcommendatlons  In  the  final  report  In- 
clude a  variety  of  proposals  aimed  at  en- 
couraging the  expansion  of  the  librarys  roles 
a;  a  community  Information  center  and  In- 
dependent learning  center 

POWERFUL  ROLE  EXPANDING    LITEEACT 

For  example,  you  and  I  know  the  powerful 
role  that  libraries  have  played  in  American 
life  in  expanding  literacy,  educating  the 
poor,  succoring  the  lonely,  and  awakening 
gealus.  The  public  libraries  in  our  great 
cities,  for  example,  were  the  schcxjls  and 
universities  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
immigrants,  preparing  them  for  a  full  place 
in  our  society.  And  libraries  must  continue 
to  bear  this  responslbUlty  in  helping  our  new 
immigrants  to  the  cities,  whether  they  come 
from  the  diverse  cultures  of  Latin  America, 
Asia  and  Africa,  or  from  other  sections  of 
the  United  States. 

So  I  was  pleased  that  this  aspect  of 
library  service  received  prominent  attention 
in  the  report  of  the  White  House  Conference 

In  fact,  the  final  report  touches  on  a  wide 
spectrum  of  Issues  that  must  concern  anyone 
interested  in  meeting  the  library  and  In- 
formation needs  of  the  American  people. 

I  have  not  time  here  to  discuss  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House 
Conference,  but  I  list  only  several  of  the 
objectives  the  final  report  sets  forth : 
strengthening  networks  for  sharing  re- 
sources, developing  programs  for  special 
users,  eliminating  International  barriers  to 
the  exchange  of  library  materials  and  In- 
formation, providing  more  support  for  train- 
ing both  professional  personnel  and  library 
trustees,  encouraging  cooperation  among 
institutions  for  better  delivery  of  Informa- 
tion technology  and  software. 

As  I  say.  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  sub- 
jects which  the  delegates  discussed  and  on 
which  they  took  positions. 

PARTICULARLY   IMPORTANT  RECXJMMENDATIONS 

Clearly  of  special  importance  to  you  as 
leaders  of  state  library  systems  are  the 
recommendations  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference that  most  directly  affect  your  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  this  respect,  the  resolutions  call  for: 

1.  strengthening  state  library  eigency  lead- 
ership and  development; 

2.  building  and  improving  state,  multi- 
state,  regional  and  national  networks  for  Im- 
proved resource  sharing;  and 

3.  supporting  research,  development  and 
application  of  new  technologies  for  better 
library  and  Information  resources. 

Let  me  here  strongly  urge  that  all  of  you 
study  with  care  the  final  report  of  the  White 
House  Conference  and  that  you  then  let  those 
of  us  In  the  House  and  Senate  who  sit  on  the 
committees  handling  legislation  that  affects 
libraries  have  j'our  views  and  your  reactions 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  delegates. 

The  expiration  of  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  In  1982  will  provide  us  In 
the  next  Congress  the  opportunity  thor- 
oughly to  examine  that  law  and  to  consider 
the  specific  Ideas  proposed  by  the  White 
House  Conference. 

PROBLEM     or    INFLATION 

Earlier  In  my  remarks  I  alluded  to  the 
potential  difficulties,  as  we  enter  the  1980s 
of  generating  Increased  Federal  funds  for 
library  programs  The  problem,  as  each  of  you 
is  painfully  aware,  is  Inflation. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  we  are  now  debating  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, that  budget  will  be  balanced.  To 
achieve  this  objective,  however,  there  must  be 
major  reductions  in  Federal  spending.  Al- 
though I  hope  It  wl'l  be  possible  to  keep 
library  programs  Intact  and  funded  at  least 
at  current  levels,  no  one  can  be  certain  that 
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this  win  be  the  case  until  the  actual  appro- 
priation bills  are  passed  later  this  year. 

The    process    of     balancing     the    Federal 
budget  is  not  easv    Indeed,  it  is  nalnful  he- 
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cusses  some  possible  changes  in  the  laws  that     the   house   is  held  until  the  death  of  the      nomic  Research  states.  "While  inflation  may 

would  address  the  above  concerns.  owner.  be  public  enemy  one  for  many  Americans. 

It  Is  stressed  that  the  discussion  here  Is  These   tax   provisions  are  available   to   all      most    homeowners    have    reaoed    enormous 
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this  wUl  be  the  case  until  the  actual  appro- 
priation bias  are  passed  later  this  year. 

The  process  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  Is  not  easy  Indeed,  it  is  painful  be- 
cause to  those  of  us  who  are  strong  cham- 
pions of  education  in  general  and  libraries  In 
particular,  we  may  once  again  be  reducing 
expenditures  for  programs  that  we  believe 
are  already  underfunded. 

To  reiterate,  however.  It  Is  my  own  Judg- 
ment that  the  1981  budget  will  be  balanced 
because  the  .American  people  clearly  want  It 
balanced  and  because,  accurately  or  not.  peo- 
ple believe  that  a  balanced  budget  will  lessen 
inflation. 

OTHER     PRESStTRES 

Beyond  the  drive  to  balance  the  budget  as 
part  of  the  effort  to  slow  inflation  are  other 
pressures  of  a  more  fundamental  nature  that 
may  well  affect  library  program.s. 

I  speak  here  of  what  seems  to  be  a  spread- 
ing belief  In  the  country  th-it  the  Federal 
government  Is  too  large,  involved  In  too  many 
programs,  that  there  is  too  much  Federal 
presence  In  our  states  and  communities. 

Many  of  you.  no  doubt,  share  that  view 
while  at  the  same  time  you  want  the  Federal 
government  to  continue  to  support  programs 
that  directly  aid  your  particular  area  of  In- 
terest or  line  of  work. 

So  let  me  say  very  frankly  that  you  cant 
have  It  both  ways  any  more  than  anyone 
else  can.  You  can't  for  Instance,  seek  help 
from  Washington  for  libraries  and  simulta- 
neously oppose  Federal  expenditures  for.  as 
an  example,  our  crumbling  cities  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  them,  for  child  health  or  for 
youth  employment  programs. 

The  several  educational  programs  that  I 
have  sponsored  and  that  I  assume,  you  sup- 
port rould  not  have  been  enacted  without  the 
help  of  citizens  backing  other  Federal  pro- 
grams frr  other  purposes  Ours  Is  a  govern- 
ment of  coalitions,  of  people  getting  to- 
gether to  as=lst  each  other  for  the  common 
good  whether  or  not  they  have  a  direct  In- 
terest  In   a  specific   program. 

DIMINUTION    OP   COALITIONS 

Tn  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  dlmunl- 
tlon— If  not  the  shattering— of  many  of  those 
coalitions  Instead  of  outwardly  diverse 
PToups  loinlng  In  behalf  of  a  common  goal, 
we  have  seen  more  and  more  groups  exerting 
their  pressure  In  behalf  of  a  more  narrowly 
focused,  self-serving  purpose.  To  a  large 
extent,  these  special  Interest  efforts  have 
been   successful 

So  as  you  seek  support  for  libraries  and 
allied  programs  about  which  you  care  deeply. 
T  urge  that  you  recognize  the  Interest  you 
share  with,  for  Instance,  the  educational 
community,  the  arts  and  humanities,  con- 
sumers blacks  and  other  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged groups  and  organized  labor  And 
you  should  recognize,  too.  that  many  of  the 
s-'eclal  Interests  that  currently  seek  to  cur- 
tall  Federal  programs  In  areas  that  affect 
the  groups  I  have  Just  listed  are  the  same 
interests  that  balk  at  providing  funds  to 
libraries. 

Each  of  us  then,  instead  of  looking  solely 
at  the  needs  of  his  own  particular  group 
shculd  be  aware  of  the  community  Interest 
that  exists  among  many  groups  and  should 
seek  to  a.sslst  one  another  We  must  recog- 
nize the  Interrelationship  of  our  concerns 
and  neither  ignore  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  others  nor  insist  that  our  needs  are 
greater  than   tho=e  of  others 

In  inviting  me  to  be  with  you  tonleht  Dan 
Boorstln  said  he  hoped  that  I  would  be  able 
to  brine  cheer  and  exhilaration  to  you  I  am 
not  5^ure  'hat  I  have  done  that' 

But  de.=pite  what  mav  sound  like  a  rela- 
tively bleak  report.  I  must  tell  vou  that  I 
am  not  pessimistic  about  the  prospects  for 
continuing  support  from  the  Federal  govern- 
menf  for  libraries. 
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One  reason  I  say  this  derives  from  the 
marathon,  eight-day  series  of  informal  meet- 
ings on  the  budget  that  were  held  on  Capitol 
Hill  last  month.  Given  our  separation  of 
powers  Constitution,  these  meetings  were 
unique  in  American  history,  for  they  in- 
volved, sitting  around  the  same  table,  the 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
the  chairmen  of  key  committees — Budget, 
Finance,  Ways  and  Means,  Appropriations. 
Rules — ani  the  top  economic  advisers  of  the 
President — the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

Day  after  day.  with  sheets  of  suggested 
cuts  in  front  of  us.  motivated  by  a  common 
commitment  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  agreed  to  cut 
millions  here  and  billions  there. 

But — and  this  is  my  point — when  someone 
suggested  a  reduction  below  the  President's 
January  budget  for  the  item  marked,  •'li- 
braries," there  was  a  chorus  of  "noes"! 

For  we  in  Congress  believe  in  libraries  and 
what  they  mean  to  the  life  of  our  country 
I  invite  you  to  recall  that  In  the  law  creat- 
ing the  White  House  Conference  on  Libraries 
and  Information  Services.  Congress  spelled 
out  that  conviction  in  these  words: 

"Access  to  information  and  ideas  is  Indis- 
pensable to  the  development  of  human  po- 
tential, the  advancement  of  civilization,  and 
the  continuance  of  enlightened  self-govern- 
ment.'" 

We  meet  at  a  time  when  the  very  ideas  of 
self-government  and  free  political  institu- 
tions are  under  attack  In  much  of  the  world. 
So  let  me  conclude  these  remarks  by  taking 
the  liberty  of  repeating  what  I  have  said 
elsewhere:  that  the  friends  of  libraries  are 
the  friends  of  freedom. 

I  t)elieve  that,  and  I  know  you  do,  too. 9 


TAX  LAWS  FORCE  LANDLORDS  TO 
CONVERT  TO  CONDOMINIUMS 

(Mr.  BARNES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  recently  completed  a 
report  which  addresses  the  impact  of  the 
U.S.  tax  code  on  the  trend  to  condomin- 
ium conversions,  and  which  offers  some 
possible  approaches  to  changing  the  tax 
laws  to  protect  the  Nation's  dwindling 
supply  of  rental  housing.  The  report  was 
prepared  in  response  to  questions  which 
I  posed  to  CRS  last  year,  and  in  view  of 
the  numerous  requests  that  have  been 
placed  with  my  office.  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit it  for  publication  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

A  major  theme  of  the  study  is  that  the 
Federal  tax  laws  are  serving  as  an  im- 
petus away  from  renter  status,  and  have 
helped  create  the  strong  demand  for  con- 
dominium conversions.  It  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly apparent  that  rental  housing 
in  this  country  is  in  serious  trouble,  as 
more  units  are  converted  to  condomin- 
iums, with  little  or  no  construction  of 
new  apartment  buildings  underway  in 
many  areas. 

Last  November,  for  example,  the  U.S. 
General  Accounting  Office  released  a  re- 
port entitled  "Rental  Housing:  A  Na- 
tional Problem  That  Needs  Immediate 
Attention."  which  noted  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  unable  to  find  affordable 


rental  housing.  GAO  undertook  the  study 
because  of  "increasing  indications  that 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  rental  housing 
market,  an  important  source  of  shelter 
for  a  large  segment  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation, is  rapidly  deteriorating." 

The  Congress  has  a  long-standing 
policy  of  encouraging  homeownership 
by  providing  various  tax  benefits  to  the 
homeowner — a  policy  that  I  support,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  effect  of  today's 
economic  conditions  on  the  housing  in- 
dustry. But  in  view  of  that  commitment 
to  homeowners,  and  in  light  of  the  grow- 
ing difficulties  facing  renters  and  land- 
lords, it  seems  in  order  for  a  review  of 
our  past  assumptions  in  tax  policy  to- 
ward rental  housing. 

The  Federal  tax  structure  is  a  con- 
tributing factor  in  the  decline  of  rental 
housing  in  this  country,  and  Congress 
needs  to  take  steps  to  redress  the  im- 
balance which  weighs  in  so  heavily 
against  the  renter  and  the  landlord.  It 
could  start  by  providing  tax  incentives 
to  stimulate  construction  of  new  rental 
housing,  and  by  providing  more  favor- 
able tax  treatment  for  renters  and  land- 
lords alike — especially  measures  de- 
signed to  encourage  landlords  to  "stay  in 
the  business"  and  not  sell  out  to  convert- 
ers. I  have  written  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
'Mr.  Ullman>.  urging  that  the  commit- 
tee take  a  leadership  role  in  addressing 
this  pressing  national  issue. 

If  we  fail  to  make  rental  housing  an 
attractive  private  investment  today,  dis- 
placement of  senior  citizens  and  lower- 
and  moderate-income  persons  will  con- 
tinue, and  the  ultimate  social  and  fi- 
nancial costs  to  the  American  people 
could  be  enormous. 

I  also  include  for  the  Record  a  recent 
New  York   Times   article   on   the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  report : 
Federal  Tax  Laws  and   Condominium   Con- 
version:   PossinLE    Chances   To    Discour- 
age    Conversions     and      Assist     Rental 
Housing 

( By  E.  Richard  Bourdon,  analyst  in  housing, 

Economics  Division   March  18,  1980) 

introduction 

In  a  1979  US  Senate  Hearing,  condomin- 
iums were  described  as  "the  housing  phe- 
nomenon of  the  decade"  One  aspect  of  this 
phenomenon  In  particular,  the  conversion.  Is 
attracting  Increasing  attention  because  of 
the  Impact  its  sudden  appearance  and  rapid 
growth  are  having  on  an  already  short  supply 
of  moderate-priced  rental  units.  While  there 
are  said  to  be  a  number  of  social  benefits  as- 
sociated with  this  process,  It  has  become  a 
politically  sensitive  matter,  since  the  inter- 
ests and  needs  of  low  and  moderate  income 
tenants  are  often  set  against  middle  Income 
households  looking  to  buy  an  affordable  first 
home 

Almost  In  mirror  Image  of  the  economic 
successes  of  conversions  have  been  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  rental  Industry.  Since 
tax  laws  are  such  an  Integral  part  of  real 
estate  activity.  It  Is  natural  that  those  seek- 
ing to  understand  conversion  and  rental 
housing  development  should  turn  their  at- 
tention to  the  Feder.al  tax  code.  This  report 
thus  examines  the  role  Federal  tax  laws  play 
in  encouraging  condominium  conversions 
and  concurrently,  how  they  are  related  to  the 
difficulties    In    rental    housing     It    al.so   dls- 
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cusses  some  possible  changes  In  the  laws  that 
would  address  the  above  concerns. 

It  is  stressed  that  the  discussion  here  is 
exploratory  in  nature;  the  selection  and  dis- 
cussion of  optiorLs  to  discourage  conversion 
do  not  constitute  advocacy  of  either  the 
purpose  or  the  devices  of  conversion 
disincentive. 

I  ARE  FEDERAL  TAX  POLICIES  ENCOURAGING  THE 
TREND  TOWARDS  CONDOMINIUM  CONVERSION? 
IF   so,    WHICH    POLICIES? 

It  has  long  been  Federal  policy  to  en- 
courage homeownership  and  the  current  tax 
laws  reflect  this  objective.  The  tax  laws  now 
provide  strong  financial  incentives  for 
middle  and  upper-Income  households  to 
purchase  all  types  of  housing.  Including 
condominium  conversions  There  is  a  par- 
ticular incentive  to  purchase  in  inflationary 
times  s'nce  mortgages  are  repaid  in  "cheap- 
er dollars"  More  and  more  people  are  buy- 
ing as  much  housing  as  financially  possible, 
not  so  much  for  shelter  purposes,  but  for 
the  tax  savings  and  as  an   inflation   hedge. 

Relative  to  the  generous  tax  benefit  pack- 
age offered  to  homeowners,  renters  do  not 
fare  well.  There  are  no  housing-related  lax 
deductions  for  tenants  and  the  caoital  gains 
advantages  are  not  applicable  While  some 
investor-oriented  tax  benefits  are  available 
to  owners  of  apartment  buildings,  and  these 
presumably  work  their  way  through  to  ten- 
ants, they  are  overwhelmed  by  those  avail- 
able to  households  In  owner-occupied  hous- 
ing. This  Imbalance  In  tax  benefits  is  a  major 
Impetus  to  homeownership  (and  a\\-ay  from 
renter  status)  and  has  helped  to  create  a 
strong  demand  for  condo  conversions 
A  Tax  provisions  ai^ailable  to  the  homeoicner 

The  most  important  of  the  tax  provisions 
encouraging  homeownershio  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  deductibility  of  all  inortgage  inter- 
est and  property  tax  nayments  from  Income 
(and  where  applicable,  from  the  State  and 
local  income  tax  base) .  Tbe  Treasury  has 
estimated  that  these  dedvictlons  will  cost  the 
Federal  government  about  $19  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1980.' 

TABLE  1,-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSS  TO  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Fiscal  years— 


1979       1980 


1981 


Deductibility  of  mortgage  interest  or 

owner-nccupied  homes 10,745    12,  SOS    14  760 

Deductibility    of    property    tax    on 

owner-occupied  homes.    .   .    6,760      7  740      8  975 

Deferral  of  capita!  gams  on  fiome 

sales..         _.     1,125     1,010     1,111 

EKclusionof  capital  gams  at  deatfi...        NA  NA  NA 

Exclusion  of  capital  gams  on  home 

jalesfor  persons  aged  55  and  over.        225         535  590 


NA— not  available. 

Source:  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernmen',  fiscal  Year  1981,  Office  of  the  President. 

2.  The  tax-free  Imputed  income  from 
owner-occupied  housing.  Owners  in  effect, 
rent  to  themselves  but  are  not  required  to 
report  or  pay  tax  on  this  derived  value,  even 
though  they  are  allowed  to  deduct  the  "off- 
setting expenses"  of  interest  and  taxes  listed 
above 

3.  The  relatively  low  capital  .gains  rate 
(see  details  below  1 :' 

i.  The  deferral  of  capital  gains  on  the  sale 
of  a  residence  If  another,  more  expensive 
house  Is  purchased  within  18  months  (or  In 
tax  language.  If  the  gain  is  "rolled  over"  into 
another  house) . 

5.  The  one-time  exclusion  from  tax  of  up 
to  $100,000  of  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of 
a  principal  residence  by  a  taxpaver  aged  55 
or  older,  or  the  total  exclusion  of  all  gain  If 

Footnotes  at   end   of  article. 


the  house  is  held  until  the  death  of  the 
owner 

These  tax  provisions  are  available  ro  all 
owners  of  housing,  not  Just  to  owners  of 
conversions.  For  example,  the  amount  of 
property  taxes  paid  to  local  governments  is 
deductible  from  federally  taxable  income 
whether  the  property  taxes  are  paid  on  a 
single-family  detached  residence,  an  inner- 
city  row  house,  or  a  high-rise  condominium. 
B.  Inflation,  progressive  tax  rates  and  the 
increasing  incentive  to  purchase  housing 

The  tax  deductions  that  the  government 
offers  to  homeowners  become  more  valuable 
as  both  Inflation  and  real  Increases  In  In- 
come push  people  into  higher  tax  brackets.^ 

For  example,  in  the  absence  of  tax  deduc- 
tions,' the  family  which  earned  $21,000  In 
1979  and  will  earn  $23,800  in  1980.  will  move 
from  paying  34  7c  of  the  top  part  of  their 
income  to  39";.  even  though  the  Increase  In 
Income  only  reflects  1979  inflation.  Thus, 
the  ability  to  deduct  expenses  from  gross 
income  becomes  more  Important  as  Incomes 
rise,  even  when  they  do  not  rise  in  real  terms. 
Of  course,  the  greater  the  income  increase, 
the  greater  the  potential  tax  savings  For 
example,  if  one's  taxable  income  is  824.000. 
a  $1,000  deduction  would  reduce  the  amount 
of  tax  otherwise  due  by  about  $280.  If  the 
Income  were  $34,000.  the  $1,000  deduction 
would  cut  taxes  by  about  $370. 

TABLE  2.-FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES.  EFFECTIVE 
JAN.  1, 1979 


Taxable  income 

Tax  on  col.  1 
NoUx 

Excess  over 

col.  1 

(percent) 

Unmarried  individuals: 

Oto '.2.300.. ^ 

J2,3O0     

14 

S3.400_  

54.400 

J6.500 

$154 

314 

692 

1,072 

1,555 

2,059 

2,605 

3.565 

5.367 

7.434 

9.766 

13. 392 

20, 982 

37. 677 

SS.697 

No  tax 

$294' 

630 

1,404 

2,265 

3,273 

4.505 

6.201 

8.162 

12,  720 

19.678 

33, 502 

47.544 

81.464 

117,504 

16 
18 
19 

58,500 

510,800 

21 
24 

512,900.- 

26 

515.000. _ 

118,200 

30 
34 

J23.500 

39 

$28.800 

$34,100    . 

44 
49 

$41.500 

55 

$55.300. „.. 

$81,800             

63 
68 

$108,300      

70 

li^arried  individuals  filing  joint 
returns: 

0  to  $3.400..  _ 

53.400 . 

55,500 _ 

57.600  . 

$11,900 

$16,000 

14 
16 
18 
21 

24 

$20  200 

28 

524,600      

32 

$29,900      

37 

$35,200      

43 

$45.800 _ 

$60,000      

49 
54 

$85,600    

59 

$109,400    

64 

$162,400  

68 

$215,400      

70 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  effects  of  a 
progressive  rate  income  tax  (Table  2)  is  to 
consider  the  taxpayer  In  the  2B'';-  marginal 
tax  bracket  In  this  case  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment forgives  taxes  owed  equal  to  about 
28',  of  the  annual  mortgage  Interest.  A  12^< 
interest  rate  on  a  mortgage  thus  becomes 
an  8  64^^  loan  when  tax-savings  are  con- 
sidered. If,  as  a  result  of  either  Inflation  or 
real  income  gains  over  the  years,  this  tax- 
payer Is  elevated  to  the  40%  tax  bracket, 
the  fixed  12%  mortgage  rate  would  then  be 
reduced  to  an  effective  7.2% . 
C  Capital  gains  provision  and  the  incentive 
to  purchase  housing 

Certainly  one  of  the  major  benefits  to 
homeowners  in  recent  years  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  their  homes.  A  re- 
cent paper  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 


nomic Research  states.  "While  Inflation  may 
be  public  enemy  one  for  many  Americans, 
most  homeowners  have  reaped  enormous 
benefits  from  inflation  during  the  past  dec- 
ad?  and  a  half  and  will  likely  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future."  - 

The  capital  gains  tax  provisions  have  been 
very  advantageous  to  homeowners  and  were 
made  even  more  so  in  1978.  Many  home- 
owners are  able  to  postpone  or  completely 
avoid  paying  capital  gains  taxes  by  rolling 
over  the  gains  until  age  55  or  holding  the 
house  until  death.  However,  e.'en  where 
capital  gains  taxes  must  be  paid,  the  rates 
are  relatively  low.  Before  1978.  50%  of  capital 
gains  were  exempted  from  taxation  and  the 
other  50 T(  was  taxed  as  ordinary  Income.  In 
1978,  the  amount  exempted  was  Increased  to 
eO'r.  Consider  a  person  who  bought  a  house 
for  $40,000  and  sold  It  for  $70,000  five  years 
later  Assuming  he  did  not  buy  another  more 
expensive  house.  60%  of  the  $30,000  gain  was 
tax-exempt  and  the  remaining  40%  or  $12,000 
was  taxed  as  ordinary  Income.  For  the  tax- 
payer In  the  40%  tax  bracket,  the  tax  comes 
to  $4,800  or  about  16%  of  the  $30,000  gain. 

The  $100,000  exclusion  is  a  new  provision 
added  in  1978  to  help  and  encourage  older 
homeowners,  particularly  those  whose  chil- 
dren no  longer  live  with  them,  to  sell  their 
larger  homes  and  move  into  smaller  and 
less  expensive  homes  or  apartments  Previ- 
ous to  the  exclusion,  many  elderly  home- 
owners, for  whom  home  equity  was  the 
major  source  of  wealth,  chose  to  remain  in 
overlarge  homes  rather  than  sacrifice  their 
"retirement  income"  to  taxes.  Early  reports 
are  that  large  numbers  of  homeowners  are 
taking  advantage  of  this  new  law."  In  fact, 
this  may  be  encouraging  a  large  number  of 
condominium  conversion  purchases  by  mid- 
dle and  upper  income  elderly. 

Finally,  in  late  1979.  the  Congress  took 
action  to  block  a  1975  Tax  Reform  Act  pro- 
vision that  was  about  to  go  into  effect.  Im- 
plementation of  the  "carryover "  provision 
would  have  increased  the  capital  gains  taxes 
paid  by  many  heirs.  For  example,  consider 
the  homeowner  who  originally  bought  a 
$20,000  house  and  over  the  years  traded  up 
to  a  $90,000  house.  The  accrued  capital  gains 
had  not  been  taxed  over  these  years.  Before 
1976.  a  person  who  Inherited  this  $90,000 
house  did  so  at  the  $90,000  "stepped-up' 
value,  and  If  he  later  sold  the  house  for.  say 
$100,000.  there  would  only  be  $10,000  of  cap- 
ital gains  subject  to  tax.  The  1976  reform 
would  have  captured  the  postponed  capital 
gains  tax  by  requiring  that  this  house  be  in- 
herited at  its  $20,000  basis  value  If  the  In- 
heritor sold  it  for  $100,000.  there  would  be  a 
tax  due  on  $80,000  of  capital  gains  As  not«d. 
In  late  1979.  both  houses  of  Congress  agreed 
bv  large  margins  to  add  a  carryover  repeal 
amendment  to  H.R  3919.  the  Windfall  Profit* 
Tax  BUI  (Which  Is  expected  to  be  passed  by 
the  Congress  In  April  and  become  law  shortly 
thereafter) 
D.  Tax  laws  encourage  the  purchase  of  all 

housing     Then   ichy   the   rush   to  corulo- 

minium  conversions? 

The  principal  concern  of  this  paper  Is 
whether  Federal  tax  laws  encourage  con- 
versions. Clearly,  the  tax  laws  encourage  aV 
homeownership.  but  the  tax  laws  are  only 
part  of  the  reason  for  the  conversion 
p'.ienomenon  ■  Oiher  factors  can  be  separated 
into  two  parts.  The  first  group — demograph- 
ics, price,  and  location — has  little  to  do  with 
raxes.  The  second  has  to  do  with  the  finan- 
cial problems  affecting  a  growing  part  of  the 
r.'-ntal  housing  industry. 

1    The  Buyer's  Perspective 

a.  Favorable  Demo-rraphlcs  Partly  because 
of  the  "baby  boom"  o.'  the  1950's.  more  new 
households  are  forming  each  year  than  there 
am  new  housing  units  tjelng  built,  and  this 
phenomenon  Is  expected  to  continue  Into  the 
late  1980's.  Because  of  the  rapid  Increase  In 
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A.  increasing  benefits  for  renters  duce  favorable  results  for  both  tenants  and      nrake  20':    of  these  gains  subject  to  tax  a.. 
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the  number  of  households  made  up  of  young 
singles,  childless  couples,  divorced  Individ- 
uals or  elderly,  much  of  the  current  demand 
Is  for  relatively  small,  low  maintenance  hous- 
ing Were  It  not  for  the  generous  homeown- 
ershlp  tax  Incentives,  many  of  these  house- 
holds might  be  renters 

b.  Relatively  Low  Price.  Young  people, 
divorced  individuals,  one-income  households, 
and  other  groups  often  can't  afford  or  don't 
want  a  $100,000  detached  house.  Por  them, 
condominium  conversions  are  a  new  supply 
of  often  well-constructed,  moderate  priced 
housing:  and.  of  course,  these  "apartment" 
homes  come  with  the  valuable  ta.x-beneflts. 

c.  Location.  Rising  gasoline  costs  have 
tended  to  Increase  the  desirability  of  "down- 
town" relative  to  suburban  and  exurban  lo- 
cations because  they  are  usually  more  con- 
venient to  job  and  cultural  centers,  shopping 
and  public  transportation.  As  always,  there 
Is  a  desire  for  prestigious  neighborhoods, 
views,  ocean.  lake  or  river  frontage,  high 
ceilings,  exposed  brick,  and  other  qualities 
sometimes  found  in  older,  convertible  build- 
ings. Thus,  homebuyers  are  often  willing  to 
pay  more  than  they  would  as  renters  and  do 
'*-lth  less  space  than  they  might  find  in  the 
suburbs  in  order  to  acquire  these  desirable 
features. 

2.  The  Landlord's  Perspective 

Landlords  are  increasingly  willing  to  sell 
their  buildings  because  their  buildings  are 
worth  more  as  owner-occupied  units  than  as 
rentals.  The  Imbalance  In  the  tax  benefits 
going  to  homeowners  compared  to  tenants 
goes  a  long  way  In  explaining  the  Increasing 
flnanclal  plight  of  the  rental  housing  indus- 
try '  Homeowner  tax-benefits  In  effect  lure 
away  the  best  part  of  the  landlord's  market : 
the  tenants  who  could  afford  to  pay  the 
higher  rents  needed  to  cover  Increased  op- 
erating costs  As  soon  as  most  renters  leach 
a  certain  financial  threshold,  the  tax  savings 
and  appreciation  potential  make  ownership 
less  expensive  than  continued  renting  While 
the  Federal  Government  provides  direct 
housing  assistance  to  some  low  and  moderate 
income  households  through  its  public  hous- 
ing and  Section  8  programs,  the  private  sec- 
tor rental  industry  Is  largely  left  with  serving 
the  remaining  low  and  middle-income  house- 
holds The  median  Income  of  renters  Inside 
SMSA's  In  1977  was  »9,20O.  while  for  those 
In  owner-occupied  housing.  It  was  $17,800. 

In  recent  years  the  operating  cost  of  rental 
housing.  like  all  other  homing,  has  increased 
rapidly.  Whether  there  has  been  rent  con- 
trol or  not.  rent  levels  have  lagged  behind 
increases  In  the  general  Inflation  rate  (Table 
4).  Landlords  must  draw  upon  the  low  In- 
comes of  those  remaining  In  the  renter  pool 
for  their  operating  costs  and  a  reasonable 
return  on  their  invested  capital  As  a  result, 
no  matter  how  low  the  rental  vacancy  rate 
becomes,  landlords  are  limited  In  what  they 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  in  rents 

TABLE  3.-INC0MES   OF  OWNERS  AND   RENTERS   INSIDE 
STANDARD   METROPOLITAN   STATISTICAL    AREAS 


TABLE  4.-PRICE  INDEXES  fOR  SELECTED  ITEMS 
[1967-1001 


Rtiiden- 

All 

Fuel  and 

Gas  and 

tial  rents 

items 

oil 

electricity 

1970 

110. 1 

116.3 

110.1 

107.3 

1973 

124.3 

133.1 

136.0 

126.4 

1977 

153.5 

181.5 

283.4 

213.4 

1978 

164.0 

195.4 

298.3 

232.6 

1979 

179.0 

223.4 

461.6 

270.1 

I  Percent 

'  change 

_^ WW'  1977  1973-77 

Owner-occupied  unitj JI2.700  J 17  800  40 

Renter-occupied  units 7  700  9  200  19 

Median  rent '141  '193  jj 


Source.  Annual  Housinj  Surveys.  1973  end  1977.  U.S  Depar!- 
ment  of  Commerce. 
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Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

While  ownership  housing  Is  valued  on  the 
basis  of  comparable  sales,  rental  housing  Is 
largely  based  on  its  earnings  capacity.  As 
noted,  this  capacity  is  severely  limited  by 
the  relatively  low  incomes  of  tenants.  Thus. 
much  of  the  rental  housing  values  remain 
depressed,  particularly  when  compared  to 
the  upward  pressures  on  ownership  housing." 

This  is  where  condominium  conversions 
enter  the  picture.  Since  there  is  such  a  de- 
mand for  moderate-priced  ownership  hous- 
ing, some  rental  buildings  with  especially 
desirable  qualities  have  now  acquired  an  al- 
ternative future.  For  example,  a  landlords 
rental  building  may  be  assessed  at  $25,000 
per  unit.  Yet,  with  modest  upgrading,  such 
as  a  new  kitchen,  carpets,  and  interior  paint. 
or  even  "as  is,"  an  individual  buyer  mav 
pay  $50,000  to  $60,000  for  this  unit  as  a 
condominium.  It  is  this  large  gap  between 
the  value  of  units  as  rentals  and  as  owner- 
ship housing  that  has  created  the  conversion 
phenomenon.  The  landlord  is  pushed  by  in- 
adequate rent  levels  and  pulled  by  the  de- 
mand for  ownership  housing  towards  the 
conversion  option. 

There  are  some  tax  provisions,  particu- 
larly accelerated  depreciation  allowances, 
that  are  of  value  to  the  landlord  or  to  these 
considering  building  new  rental  units.  For 
used  residential  rental  property,  the  most 
common  depreciation  rate  used  is  equiva- 
lent to  about  125  percent  of  the  rate  allowed 
under  the  straight-line  method.'"  For  new 
residential  rental  property,  a  rate  approxi- 
mately equal  to  200  percent  of  straight-line 
is  allowed.  While  these  allowances  along 
with  other  provisions,  such  as  subsidized 
interest  rates,  may  be  a  deciding  factor  In 
the  building  of  some  rental  units  today, 
the  tax  benefits  available  to  current  lancl- 
lords  are  generally  inconsequential  when 
compared  to  the  gain  to  be  made  from  con- 
verting. 

TABLE  5.-ESTIMATED  REVENUE  LOSS  TO  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT FROM  DEPRECIATION  OF  RENTAL  HOUSING 

|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


FiKal  year- 


1979       1980 


1981 


Depreciation  on  rental  housing  in 
excess  of  straightline 


290 


285 


290 


Source:  See  table  1. 

E.  Summary 

The  Interaction  of  Inflation  and  generous 
Federal  tax  benefits  to  homeowners  has  cre- 
ated a  strong  demand  for  all  housing  and 
encouraged  most  tenants  who  can  afford  it 
to  buy.  The  relatively  low  price,  good  loca- 
tion, and  small  size  of  the  units  has  directed 
many  homebuyers  toward  condominium  con- 
versions. The  limited  earnings  capacity  of 
many  rental  buildings  and  the  high  prices 
homebuyers  are  willing  to  pay  for  some 
former  rental  units  has  induced  many  land- 
lords to  go  the  conversion  route. 


II.  DO  FEDERAL  TAX  LAWS  MAKE  IT  MORE  AT- 
TRACTIVE FOR  AN  OUTSIDE  DEVELOPER  TO  PUR- 
CHASE AND  CONVERT  A  RENTAL  UNIT.  AS  OP- 
POSED TO  THE  EXISTING  OWNER  OF  THE  RENTAL 

BUILDING^ 

There  may  be  certain  circumstances,  under 
which  the  landlord  can  do  the  conversion: 
In  general,  however,  tax  laws  make  it  more 
attractive  for  the  owner  of  a  rental  building 
to  sell  to  a  developer  than  to  convert  the 
units  himself.  One  recent  article  explauied 
the  landlord  s  option  this  way: 

"He  wants  to  continue  to  utilize  the  tax 
benefits  remaining  in  the  property  as  long 
as  possible  for  the  greatest  possible  net  re- 
turn while  retaining  long-term  capital  gains 
treatment.  The  availability  of  capital  gains 
treatment  depends  on  the  owner's  status  at 
the  time  of  the  conversion,  if  he  remains  an 
"investor.  '  the  status  he  enjoyed  as  a  prop- 
erty owner,  he  will  receive  capital  gains 
treatment:  but  if  his  involvement  in  sell- 
ing the  condominium  has  made  him  a 
dealer",  then  he  will  be  required  to  recog- 
nize his  profits  as  ordinary  income  .  .  .  The 
general  consensus  is  that'  to  maximize  the 
probability  of  capital  gains  treatment  the 
owner  should  digest  himself  of  the  property 
before  the  conversion  plans  are  more  than 
a  glimmer  in  his  eye." 

In  other  words,  if  the  landlord  himself  gets 
too  involved  in  the  business  of  con\ertlng 
(renovating,  marketing,  and  financing  for 
resale),  his  profits,  especially  his  capital 
gains,  will  probably  be  taxed  as  ordinary  in- 
come. Just  as  any  other  business.  If  he  is 
merely  disposing  of  a  capital  asset,  taxes 
would  be  lower  through  the  special  treatment 
of  capital  gains. 

Thus,  firms  specializing  In  condo  con- 
versions have  emerged  to  act  as  middlemen. 
These  developers  buy  the  building  "wholesale  ' 
and  sell  units  "retail",  with  various  ecoo- 
omles  of  scale  leading  to  a  reduction  of  costs 
for  legal  services,  title  searches,  and  other 
settlement  procedures.  Real  estate  commis- 
sions paid  by  these  firms,  for  example,  are 
often  l'/2%  instead  of  the  more  common 
6  l-r  for  other  types  of  housing  sales.  While 
developers  do  not  qualify  for  the  special  gains 
treatment  on  their  sales,  ihere  are  many  ex- 
amples of  large  profits  made  from  the  pur- 
chase of  a  rental  building  and  the  rapid  re- 
sale of  the  Individual  units."  In  fact,  this 
field  has  become  sufficiently  lucrative  to  give 
rise  to  a  number  of  national  firms,  such  as 
the  giant  Invesco  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
that  are  purchasing  prime  apartment  com- 
plexes in  major  cities  for  future  conversion. 
Similarly,  many  of  the  new  apartments  being 
built  today  are  being  de.iigned  with  a  view 
towards  future  conversion,  generally  as  soon 
as  the  benefits  of  accelerated  depreciation 
have  been  maximized. 

III.  WHAT  CHANGES  IN  THE  TAX  CODE  WOULD 
MAKE  OWNERSHIP  OF  RFNTAL  PROPERTY  MORE 
PROFITABLE? 

There  is  general  agreement  that  with  the 
exception  of  luxury  rentals,  most  new  apart- 
ment buildings  will  not  be  sufficiently  profit- 
able to  be  worthwhole  to  developers  unless 
they  receive  government  a'^sistance.  In  some 
cases,  subsidized  mortgatje  Interest  rates  are 
sufficient  inducement  to  build,  but  often  gov- 
ernment commitments  to  provide  rent  sup- 
port to  tenants  are  also  necessary.  In  effect, 
'he  futtire  profitabilltv  of  rental  housing  de- 
pends on  'trengthening  the  middle-Income 
segment  of  the  market. 

Changes  In  the  tax  code  could  make  rental 
nrooertv  more  profitable  if  they  ea.'5ed  the 
current  Imbalance  In  tax  assistance  provided 
to  owners  and  renters  There  are  basically  two 
ways  to  ease  this  Imbalance-  Increase  the 
benefits  for  renters  and  landlords,  and  or  de- 
crease the  benefits  to  homeowners. 
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A.  Increasing  benefits  for  renters 
The  Federal  Government  could  offer  a  tax 
credit  or  tax  rebate  to  tenants.  (A  deduction 
would  be  less  appropriate  since  most  renters 
either  take  the  standard  deduction  or  have 
relatively  low  marginal  tax  rates.)  At  some 
level,  this  tax  credit  would  make  a  person 
financially  Indifferent  or  neutral  towards 
renting  or  owning.  Such  a  parity-level  credit 
would  have  to  reduce  a  renter's  housing 
costs  as  much  proportionately  as  that  of 
a  homeowner  with  a  similar  Income  To 
determine  the  parity-level  of  this  tax  credit 
would,  in  practice,  be  very  difficult,  requiring 
consideration  of  the  average  homeowners 
marginal  tax  rate,  the  proportion  of  housing 
costs  consisting  of  deductible  mortgage 
Interest  and  property  taxes,  and  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  various  housing-related 
capital  gains  provisions.  To  further  compli- 
cate matters,  many  existing  homeowners  are 
like  most  renters  in  that  they  take  the 
standard  deduction  instead  of  itemizing 
their  deductions. 

A  long  standing  suggestion  of  much  less 
magnitude  than  full  parity  has  been  to  allow 
renters  a  deduction  or  credit  equivalent  to 
the  amount  of  property  tax  included  in  their 
rent  payment. '■•> 

A  renter  tax  credit  could  be  structured  in 
any  number  of  ways:  it  could  be  based  on 
the  size  of  the  rental  unit.  Credits  could  be 
limited  to  certain  tenants,  based  on  some 
measure  of  need.  However,  in  the  absence  of 
corresponding  limits  for  homeowners,  income 
related  limits  on  renters  would  not  alter  the 
current  imbalance. 

B.  Increasing  benefits  for  landlords 
While  direct  assistance  to  tenants  would 
improve  the  profitability  of  rental  opera- 
tions, assistance  to  landlords  could  do  the 
same  thing.  Either  wav.  improved  profit- 
ability might  lessen  the  incentive  to  convert 
to  condominiums  and  might  increase  the 
number  of  new  rental  units  being 
constructed. 

Landlords  could  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  owner-occupiers:  allow  deduc- 
tions from  "other  Income"  for  mortgage 
interest  and  property  taxes  while  not  count- 
ing rent  receipts  as  taxable  Income  "  This 
would  grant  a  major  tax  benefit  to  land- 
lords as  opposed  to  other  businessmen  thus 
creating  a  different  tax  imbalance.  The  im- 
balance within  housing  markets  would  tend 
to  be  corrected,  however. 

Of  lesser  magnitude,  the  income  tax  on 
the  net  profit  from  residential  rental  opera- 
tions could  be  lowered  or  eliminated  either 
lor  all  landlords  or  perhaps  onlv  for  those 
whose  average  rents  were  below  "a  specified 
leve  .  Alternatively,  there  could  be  a  tax 
credit  or  rebate  to  the  landlord  based  on 
the  number  of  occupied  rental  units  with 
average  rents  below  a  specified  level.  As  long 
as  there  is  any  limit  on  assistance  based  on 
the  rents  charged,  or  the  profitabilltv 
al  owed,  however,  the  income-related  tax 
tilt  toward  homeownershlp  would  con- 
tinue. 

To  further  stimulate  rental  construction 
more  rapid  depreciation  schedules  could  be 
adopted  for  new  apartment  construction  ■ 
The  above  approaches— assistance  pro- 
vided directly  to  the  landlord— might  raise 
questions  as  to  how  much  of  these  benefits 
would  be  passed  on  to  the  tenants.  It  must 
be  remembered  however,  that  the  general 
thrust  is  to  increase  the  profitabilltv  of 
rental  operations.  This  should  encourage 
construction,  which  in  turn  should  result  in 
more  rent-level  competition.  Some  would 
make  the  case  that  if  the  current  tax  bias 
against  rental  housing  were  removed,  com- 
petitive market  forces  would  eventually  pro- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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duce  favorable  results  for  both  tenants  and 
landlords. 

C  Decreasing  benefits  for  homeowners 
As  the  tax  laws  now^  operate,  there  are  no 
limits  on  the  amount  of  mortgage  interest 
and  property  taxes  that  can  be  deducted 
from  taxable  income  An  obvious  option  to 
lessen  the  imbalance  between  owners  and 
renters  would  be  to  limit  either  or  both  of 
these  annual  deductions  on  owner-occupied 
housing.  For  example,  a  $10,000  annual  limit 
would  support  the  interest  and  property 
taxes  on  a  home  valued  up  to  about  SlOO.OOo". 
assuming  a  25  percent  equity  and  a  30  vear 
mortgage  at  12  percent  Alternativelv.  'one 
could  change  the  current  deductions  to  Ux 
credits  (say  25  percent)."-  Both  of  these 
changes  would  reduce  the  relatively  greater 
benefits  given  to  upper-Income  homeowners 
and  would  tend  to  lessen  demand  for  and 
the  building  of  relatively  high-priced 
housing. 

One  could  break  with  present  Incentives 
by  adopting  a  tax  credit  schedule  for  mort- 
gage interest  that  provided  declining  assist- 
ance to  those  with  larger  mortgages  and  or 
Interest  charges.  Consider  the  following 
table. 

TABLE   6.-H0ME0WNERS    IWORTGAGE    ASSISTANCE    PLAN 
(Maximum  tax  credit  per  housel 


Tax 

credit 

(percent) 

(Maxi- 
mum tax 
savings 

Percent  ' 

Annual  interest  paid: 
Oto    4.000 
Next  S3.000 
Next  S3.000 
Over  SIO.OOO 

40 
30 
20 

0.. 

1.600 
2,500 
3,100 

7.2 
7.7 
8.3 

'Minimum  effective  after-tax  interest  rate  on  a  12  percent 

mortgage. 

Under  this  approach,  the  maximum  sav- 
ings per  house  from  mortgage  interest  de- 
ductions would  be  $3,100.  It  would  bring  the 
effective  mortgage  Interest  rate  down  to 
7.2  Tr  on  the  part  of  the  principal  which 
accounts  for  the  first  $4,000  of  annual  mort- 
gage interest  paid  In  the  short  run,  such 
a  mortgage  assistance  plan  might  Increase 
the  demand  for  moderate  priced  housing, 
including  condominium  conversions.  Alter-^ 
natively,  it  could  create  an  Incentive  to  make 
larger  down  payments  on  the  more  expen- 
sive houses,  thus  lessening  demand  for  large 
mortgages  and  relieving  some  capital  mar- 
ket pressures.  In  the  longer  run.  the  in- 
creased relative  assistance  provided  for  the 
purchase  of  moderate  priced  housing  w^ould 
stimulate  the  supply  and  provide  more  op- 
tions for  those  now  buying  conversions. 
D    Changes  in  the  capital  gains  provisions? 

Some  housing  analysts  would  argue  that 
any  meaningful  effort  to  lessen  the  inequal- 
ity in  the  tax  treatment  of  owners  and 
renters  must  include  a  higher  capital  gains 
tax  on  housing.  The  ability  to  amass  large 
amounts  of  lightly  taxed  or  untaxed  capital 
gains  is  a  major  reason  w-hy  many  people  are 
purposely  buying  the  most  housing  thev  can. 
Indeed,  the  expectation  of  large  gains  adds 
a  speculative  component  to  housing  demand 
that  fuels  price  increases  thus  creating 
larger  gains  for  sellers.  Such  a  process  could 
continue  so  long  as  housing  appreciates  at 
a  more  rajWd  rate  than  inflation.  Thus, 
changing  capital  gains  laws  could  help  re- 
duce the  speculative  demand  for  ownership 
and  perhaps  increase  the  market  for  rentals. 

Capital  gains  tax  changes  that  would 
lessen  the  current  incentives  to  "over-con- 
sume" housing  and  which  might  thus  help 
rental   markets   are   listed   below 

1.  Limit  the  tax-free  capital  gains  roll- 
over on  the  sale  of  a  home.  For  example. 


make  20^^  of  these  gains  subject  to  tax  as 
ordinary  income,  perhaps  spreading  the  tax- 
able gains  over  several  years  land  increas- 
ing the  basis  value  accordingly). 

2.  Retain  the  carryover  basis  value  lor  In- 
heritors, or  tax  housing  capital  gains  at 
death  la  partial  recapture  of  lifetime 
benefits) . 

IV.  WHAT  CHANGES  IN  THE  TAX  CODr  WOTTLO 
DISCOtmACE  CONVERSION  OF  RENTAL  PROP- 
ERTY    TO     CONDOMINIUMS' 

Clearly,  any  income  support  or  housing 
assistance  provided  to  tenants,  no  matter 
what  form  it  took,  what  it  was  called,  or 
what  rationale  was  given,  would  increase  the 
landlords  ability  to  earn  a  return  on  their 
capital  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  stay  In 
business  as  a  landlord  Higher  earnings  would 
increase  the  rental  value  of  their  buildings 
and  to  some  extent  close  the  gap  between 
the  apartment  values  as  rentals  and  as  con- 
dos.  This  might  save  some  rental  buildings 
from  deferred  maintenance,  abandonment, 
and  arson.  It  might  even  save  some  build- 
ings at  the  margin  from  converting.  How- 
ever, it  is  doubtful  that  such  Income  sup- 
port to  tenants  would  prevent  the  most  de- 
sirable rental  buildings  from  converting 
without  something  approaching  tax  partty 
with  homeowners  The  combination  of  rapid 
appreciation  and  tax  deductions  to  home- 
owners would  require  very  large  rent  sup- 
plements to  be  offset. 

A.  Selective  denial  of  tax  deductions 
This  leads  to  the  questions  of  whether 
some  of  the  important  tax  deductions  avail- 
able to  homebuyers  could  be  selectively  de- 
nied to  those  purchasing  converted  rental 
units.  Selective  tax  benefits  such  as  depre- 
ciation allowances  for  landlords  are  now 
given,  depending  on  whether  the  housing  is 
new  or  existing,  or  whether  or  not  it  serves 
low  Income  tenants.  Removing  long-stand- 
ing lax  benefits  for  a  particular  type  of 
housing  could  pose  legal  problems.  However, 
several  tax  specialists  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  selective  denials  would  stand  up  as  long 
as  they  were  not  "arbitrary"  and  did  not 
Involve  a  "taking  of  property."" 

There  are  a  variety  of  ways  In  which  mort- 
gage interest  deductions  on  loans  having  to 
do  with  the  purchase  of  a  converted  unit 
could  be  limited  or  removed.  The  deduction 
might  be  eliminated  only  on  those  buildings 
where  the  average  unit  sales  price  was  below 
a  specified  level  or  only  a  converted  unit 
whose  tenant  was  over  65.  disabled,  or  who 
had  a  low  or  moderate  Income.  This  would 
tend  to  lower  the  salablllty  of  units  con- 
verted from  lower-rent  buildings.  (See  be- 
low for  comments  on  providing  offsetting 
assistance  to  landlords) . 

Conditional  Approval 

A  more  comprehensive  approach  might  be 
either  to  approve  or  deny  mortgage  interest 
deductions  (at  the  time  a  rental  building 
applies  to  convert*  on  a  building  by  build- 
ing basis  depending  upon  whether  certain 
conditions  are  met  by  the  developer  (certi- 
fied perhaps  by  the  local  government).  Some 
combination  of  these  provisions  might  in- 
clude: 

1  Elderly,  handicapped,  and  low  and  mod- 
erate Income  tenants  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  their  units,  as  renters  for  some  number 
of  years. 

2.  Alternative  housing  within  a  certain 
distance  is  located  for  other  specified  ten- 
ants, moving  expenses  are  provided,  and  ade- 
quate time  is  given  for  the  move. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  one  might 
want  to  provide  some  offsetting  Eissistance 
to  the  landlord  developer  such  as  a  guaran- 
teed Section  8  program  for  those  units  where 
protected  tenants  remain  One  might  allow 
investors  to  purchase  these  units  with  an 
agreement  that  the  tenants  would  be  allowed 
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to  stay  in  the  unit  for  a  -specified  period  dur- 
ing which  the  government  would  provide 
Section  8  funds 


placed  (including  those  who  would  be  likely 
to  be  displaced  from  rental  units  which  are 
to  be  converted  Into  a  condominium  project 


1  Por  example.  H.R.  6202.  Introduced  De- 
cember 20.  1979.  would  allow  Individuals 
renting  their  principal  residences  a  deduc- 
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condominium    units    were    rentals    or    were     port  cites  as  an  example  a  275-unlt  garden 

not  yet  built.  apartment  complex  In  Houston,  bought  for 

Representative  Barnes   is   now  urging  lax      $7.5  million  and  given  »2.5  million  in  "reno- 
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to  stay  In  the  unit  for  a  Rpeclfled  period  dur- 
ing which  the  government  would  provide 
Section  8  funds 

Requirements  for  tenant  protection  could 
thus  be  combined  with  the  use  of  Section  8 
rental  assistance.  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  funds,  and  other  State  or  Fed- 
eral programs,  and  could  form  the  basis 
of  a  "plan"  for  addressing  conversion- 
related  problems  Such  plans  could  be  In- 
dividually tailored  to  meet  local  conditions. 
Depending  on  the  various  requirements  6r 
aid  funds  used,  approval  could  be  required 
from  the  local  government.  HUD,  and  the 
U.S.  Treasury  In  the  event  a  particular 
conversion  Is  not  approved,  the  developer 
or  sales  agent  selling  the  units  In  this  build- 
ing could  be  required  to  have  the  purchas- 
ers sign  an  acknowledgement  that  no  Fed- 
eral deductions  for  mortgage  interest  would 
be  allowed,  perhap.s  as  part  of  the  disclosures 
required  under  the  Real  Estate  Settlement 
Procedures  Act  For  enforcement  purposes. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  the  developer 
to  send  a  copy  to  the  necessary  taxing 
authorities. 

B.  Sales  or  transfer  taxes  on  converted  units 
Some  local  and  State  governments  have 
considered  a  sales,  transfer,  or  "excess  prof- 
its" ta.x  ion  rental-to-condcmlnlum  sales 
but  not  on  condominium  resales)  to  both 
discourage  sales  and  raise  revenue  for  hous- 
ing assistance  programs  The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  could  encourage  or  Impose  such  a 
tax  or  require  It  wherever  federally-related 
financial  Institutions  are  Involved  In  the 
sales  Clearly,  at  some  level,  such  a  tax  would 
discourage  sales  If  assessed  at  the  local  or 
State  level,  It  would  In  effect  be  recapturing 
some  of  the  expected  Federal  Income  tax 
benefits. 

C    Alternatives   to  conversion  displacement 
other  than  through  the  tax  laws 

There  are  a  number  of  other  approaches  to 
conversion  displacement  that  do  not  In- 
volve changes  In  the  tax  laws  Although 
these  will  not  be  discussed  In  this  paper, 
several  are  briefly  mentioned  below  so  that 
they  might  be  compared  and  contrasted  with 
the  tax  change  options  presented. 

Tenant  Association  Conversion 

HUD  Is  now  working  on  technical  assist- 
ance and  "how  to"  guidebooks  for  tenants 
associations  and  non-profit  sponsors  who 
are  interested  in  buying  a  building  and  con- 
verting It  to  condomlums  or  cooperatives 
Tenant  association  conversions  might  re- 
sult In  lower  costs  than  developer  conver- 
sion, and  have  the  potential  for  reducing 
displacement  HUD  is  also  studying  possible 
changes  In  housing  laws,  programs!^  and  reg- 
ulations that  would  facilitate  these  types 
of  conversions. 

Purchase  Assistance  for  Individual  Tenants 
HUD.  several  Congressional  committees, 
and  housing  groups  are  considering  ways  In 
which  the  Federal  Government  could  assist 
certain  tenants  facing  conversion  to  purchase 
their  unit  One  of  the.se  approaches  Is  a 
"shared  equity"  concept  In  which  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  a  part  of  the  tenant's 
monthlv  purchase  cost  and  would  In  return 
be  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  future  equity 
In  the  home  when  it  was  sold  or  the  owner 
died  Assuming  continuing  high  rates  of 
housing  appreciation  the  government's  share 
would  presumably  recapture  most  all  or 
even  more  than  all  of  the  past  subsidy 

A  currently  available  program  assisting 
tenants  is  the  Section  235  program  The 
Housing  and  Communltv  Development 
Amendments  of  1979  iPL  96-153)  changed 
the  Section  235  low-  and  moderate-Income 
homeownership  assistance  program  to  the 
effect  that: 

"The  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  low- 
Income  families  who.  without  such  assist- 
ance, would  b«  Ukely  to  be  Involuntarily  dis- 


placed (Including  those  who  would  be  Ukely 
to  be  displaced  from  rental  units  which  are 
to  be  converted  Into  a  condominium  project 
or  a  cooperative  project)  Such  assistance 
may  include  the  acquisition  of  a  condo- 
minium or  a  membership  In  a  cooperative 
association." 

HUD'S  FY  1981  Budget  recommends  mort- 
gage interest  subsidies  for  5.000  low-Income 
families  affected  by  condominium  conver- 
sions. 

Along  these  lines.  HUD  recently  announced 
an  experimental  program  with  Montgomer,- 
County,  Md.  In  which  HUD  will: 

First,  subsidize  Interest  rates  on  condo- 
minium mortgages  for  moderate-income 
tenants  whose  apartments  are  being  con- 
verted. Tenants  will  have  to  pay  principal 
and  Interest  as  If  the  loan  were  written  at 
4"r  and  HUD  win  pay  the  difference  between 
that  rate  and  the  market  rate  At  current 
rates,  the  savings  for  a  typical  family  would 
be  about  $2,800  a  year. 

Second,  subsidize,  with  some  help  from 
the  county,  a  part  of  the  tenant's  monthly 
condominium  pa>-ments. 

Third,  insure  condominium  mortgages 
Jointly  with  Montgomery  County  to  make  It 
easier  for  low-  and  moderate-Income  tenants 
to  secure  loans. 

FOOTNOTES 

'The  tl9  billion  Is  less  than  the  812.5  and 
$7.7  billion  figures  In  Table  1  because  if 
both  were  deleted  fewer  taxpayers  would 
Itemize  deductions. 

-Generally,  capital  gains  Is  the  "profit" 
made  on  the  sale  or  the  difference  between 
the  sale  price,  and  the  owner's  cost  plus  any 
excess  depreciation  deductions  taken  over 
the  years. 

'  It  is  assumed  throughout  this  report  that 
new  or  recent  homeowners  Itemized  their 
deductions.  While  this  is  a  reasonable  as- 
sumption, many  longtime  owners  with  small 
Interest  charges  take  the  standard  deduction 
'  In  the  past  there  have  been  periodic  tax 
cuts  that  have  largely  offset  the  effect  of  a 
mild  infiatlon  While  additional  tax  cuts  can 
be  expected,  they  may  lag  considerably  be- 
hind a  rapid  Inflation  rate 

•Patric  H  Hendershott  and  Sheng  Cheng 
Hu.  "Inflation  and  the  Benefits  from  Owner- 
occupied  Housing".  National  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomic Research.  August.  1979. 

'A  Ttut-Exempt  Bonanza.  Older  Home- 
owners cash  In  on  that  $100,000  Exclusion 
Washington  Post.  February  7.  1980. 

■  Estimates  are  that  there  were  no  more 
than  a  few  thousand  conversions  in  1976; 
45,000  In  1977;  86.000  In  1978;  and  145  000 
In  1979.  "Undocumented  Boom  Revisited: 
Conversion  Growth  Exceeded  Expectations". 
US.  Housing  Markets.  February  1    1980 

"See  GAO  Report  to  the  Congress.  Rental 
Housing:  A  National  Problem  That  Needs 
Immediate  Attention.  November  8.  1979 

'  One  could  conclude.  In  general,  that 
housing  values  follow  the  incomes  of  those 
who  occupy  them. 

'"The  annual  depreciation  deduction  for 
an  asset  Is  computed  on  the  basLs  of  Its  cost 
(less  any  land  value)  and  estimated  useful 
life.  For  example.  If  a  building  has  an  esti- 
mated useful  life  of  25  years.  Its  annual  rate 
of  depreciation  under  the  straight-line 
method  Is  100  (which  represents  lOO"";  de- 
preciation) divided  by  25  years,  or  4''; 

"The  Creative  Art  of  Condominium  Con- 
versions, by  Dennis  M.  Richardson,  Real 
Estate  Review.  Summer,  1979,  p  55-6 

'-A  typical  example  is  a  275  unit  garden 
rental  complex  in  Houston  bought  for  $7.5 
million.  $2.5  million  of  renovation  was  done 
and  within  2  years,  the  sale  of  these  units 
had  brought  in  $14  million  A  one-bedroom 
den  unit  of  950  sq  ft  had  brought  In  $290  of 
rent  (the  owner  paid  utilities).  This  unit 
was  bought  for  $20  per  sq.  ft.  ($19  000)  and 
sold  for  $41  (or  $39,500).  See  Builder  Maga- 
zine. May  21.  1979.  p.  42-49. 


'^  For  example.  H.R.  6202.  Introduced  De- 
cember  20.  1979.  would  allow  Individuals 
renting  their  principal  residences  a  deduc- 
tion equal  to  10  percent  of  the  rent,  not  to 
exceed  $200  ($300  for  a  Joint  return).  HJl 
2053.  introduced  February  8,  1979.  would 
provide  substantially  more  assistance.  It 
would  allow  a  deduction  to  tenants  for  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  taxes  and  inter- 
est paid  by  their  landlords 

"  Under  this  approach,  landlords  would  not 
be  allowed  a  depreciation  allowance  or  a  de- 
duction for  operating  costs  (electricity, 
cleaning,  painting,  etc.)  since  these  are  not 
allowed  homeowners. 

'■'  H  R  6494.  the  "Rental  Construction  In- 
centive Tax  Act  of  1980".  would  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  low- 
income  housing  and  certain  other  rental 
housing  from  the  requirement  to  amortize 
construction  period  interest  and  taxes,  to  re- 
duce from  10  to  3  years  the  amortization 
period  for  other  residential  rental  housing, 
to  allow  straight  line  depreciation  over  10 
years  for  certain  new  residential  rental  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes. 

1"  An  Urban  Institute  paper  that  studied 
the  substitution  of  a  25  percent  tax  credit 
for  the  present  owner-occupant  deductions 
concluded  that  this  could  increase  the  equity 
of  Che  tax  system,  provide  a  boost  to  the  con- 
struction Industry,  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  housing  for  lower-to-mlddle  income  house- 
holds. Homeowner  Income  Ta.x  Provisions  and 
Metropolitan  Housing  Markets,  an  Urban  In- 
stitute Paper  by  Michael  W  Andreassl  and 
C.  Duncan  MacRae.  will  be  published  in  the 
spring  of  1980  The  Urban  Institute  Policy 
and  Research  Report.  Vol.  9  No.  2.  Winter 
1979 

See  also  a  new  Congressional  Budget  Office 
report.  Reducing  the  Federal  Budget:  Strate- 
gies and  Examples.  February,  1980.  for  com- 
ments and  revenue  estimates  for  a  $5,000 
mortgage  Interest  deduction  limit  and  a  25 
percent  credit  instead  of  the  current  deduc- 
tion, pp    97-99. 

'"  Congressional  Research  Service  Tax  Ana- 
lysts Robert  UJevlch  and  Marie  Morris. 

[From   the   New   York  Times,   Apr.   6.   1980| 
Tax  Laws  Found  Forcing  Landlords 
To  Convert  to  Condominiums 
(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 
Washington,  April  5. — A  new  Congressional 
.study  of   the   nations   dwindling  supply  of 
rental  units  concludes  that  Federal  tax  law.s 
are    helping    to    drive    landlords    to   converl 
apartments      Into      more      profitable     con- 
dominiums 

The  report,  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  says  that 
the  long-standing  tax  policy  that  rewards 
individual  home  ownership  with  Income  tax 
deductions  is  forcing  landlords  out  of  a 
money-losing  rental  market.  At  the  same 
time,  it  says.  Federal  tax  policy  offers  ad- 
vantages to  both  buyers  and  sellers  of  con- 
dominium conversions 

The  report  wa.s  prepared  at  the  request  oi 
Representative  Michael  D  Barnes,  a  fresh- 
man Democrat  from  the  Maryland  suburbs 
of  Washington.  There,  an  estimated  10  to 
12  percent  of  the  rental  housing  otock  has 
been  converted  to  condominiums  In  five 
years,  driving  rents  up  and  taking  adequate 
housing  beyond  the  reach  of  many  people 
Both  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Mont- 
gomery County,  Md.,  Mr  Barnes's  constitu- 
ency, have  put  temporary  "condo"  conversion 
freezes  into  effect. 

But  nationally,  according  to  the  report. 
145.000  rental  units  were  converted  to  owner- 
ship status  in  1979  The  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  hi3  re- 
ported that  10  years  ago,  more  than  90  per- 
cent   of    the    nation's    present    two    million 
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condominium  units  were  rentals  or  were 
not  yet  built. 

Representative  Barnes  is  now  urging  lax 
changes  that,  he  said  today,  would  'protect 
the  nation's  sagging  supply  of  rental  hous- 
ing "  Similar  proposals  by,  among  others. 
Representative  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal. 
Democrat  of  Queens,  have  failed. 

To  deter  what  it  calls  "the  overconsump- 
tlon  "  of  owned  housing  as  a  tax  shelter,  the 
report  recommends  tax  credits  for  tenants. 
:ncreased  tax  incentives  for  landlords  and 
sharply  decreased  tax  breaks  for  middie- 
and  upper-income  homeowners. 

The  last  two  proposals  are  so  poittically 
unpopular  in  Congress  that  the  notion  that 
property  tax  reform  can  be  a  oontrolling 
factor  in  housing  policy  Is  regarded  as  hope- 
less by  many  here  But  so  is  the  alternative, 
of  greatly  Increased  Federal  subsidies  tc 
low-  and  middle-income  renters. 

Last  November  a  report  by  the  Genera!  Ac- 
counting Office,  another  Congressional  re- 
search arm,  said  rental  housing  was  at  the 
"crisis  stage"  but  concluded  that  the  need 
for  Federal  assistance  to  renters  fa:  out- 
stripped the  Government's  ability  to  pro- 
vide It- 

E.  Richard  Bourdon,  the  research  service's 
housing  analyst  who  prepared  the  tax  policy 
study  for  Mr.  Barnes,  says  that  although 
soaring  interest  rates  for  home  mortgages 
have  generally  slowed  home  sales,  condo- 
minium sales  have  held  up.  About  one-half 
of  all  housing  units  sold  here  last  vear  were 
condominiums. 

Mr.  Bourdon's  report  asserts  that,  under 
the  national  tax  policy  designed  to  encourage 
home  ownership,  "renters  do  not  fare  well" 
It  Is  a  policy,  the  report  says,  that  rewards 
owners  with  deductions  that  amount  to  $19 
billion  a  year  in  nominal  tax  liabilities- 
money  kept  by  home-owning  taxpayers,  but 
not  by  renters. 

"The  Imbalance  In  tax  benefits."  the  report 
says,  'l.s  a  major  Impetus  to  home  owner- 
ship—and away  from  renter  status— and  has 
helped  create  the  strong  demand  for  condo 
conversions." 

MARKET.    THE    POOR.    THE  LANDLORD 

Infiationar.,  pressures,  tax  Incentives  and 
then  tax  disincentives,  the  report  savs,  are 
having  this  threefold  effect  on  the  situation: 

The  condominium  market — The  gift  of  de- 
ducting a  portion  of  home  ownership  costs 
from  Income  taxes  becomes  more  and  more 
valuable  as  increases  In  both  infiatlon  and 
real  income  push  more  and  more  people  Into 
hieher  income  brackets.  So  there  are  more 
home  buyers— defensive  buyers. 

More  new  households  are  formed  each  year 
than  new  housing  units  are  built.  More  than 
ever,  new  families— today  often  childless— 
have  a  two-salary  affluence  that  seeks  tax 
relief  and  an  Inflation  hedge  In  home  owner- 
ship, often  with  a  preference  for  an  apart- 
ment Many  middle-  and  upper- Income  Indi- 
viduals and  couples  abhor,  or  cannot  afford 
the  .suburbs  in  which  they  grew  up. 

Elderly,  retired  homeowners  now  receive  a 
capital-gains  tax  exclusion  on  sales  of  homes 
that  may  have  tripled  In  Inflated  value  In 
cneir  lifetimes,  creating  another  tax  Incentive 
or  a  condominium  purchase  in  later,  child- 
less years. 

«J?^  5'ff' ^°®'^  poor— Inflation  in  costs  has 
reduced  the  supply  of  moderate-Income  rent- 
ers capable  of  paying  today's  high  rents.  The 
.more  affluent  have  become  owners  of  houses 

rent^R  J^lf'"™''  °'  '^*>'  <=*°  ^«f°^<l  '"'^urv 
p!.  it  ,nl,l^*  median  income  of  urban  rent- 
hnm«  ^  "^^  '^'^OO'  and  $17,800  for  urban 
ZeiT^'''\  ""^  '■^"^"^  ''°  "°t  directly 
ownl.  ,  '\°^  ^^*  **"  '■^"^^  granted  property 
owners  including  condominium  owners 

anoma  ,«'"°''^''  ^llemma-Because  of  these 
morTll  nt  ^P"^'"^"*  buildings  are  worth 
^e  T^.  r""°""P'^'*  ^f^""  ■'^  "-ented  hous- 
ing. The  Congressional  Research  Service  re- 


port cites  as  an  example  a  275-unlt  garden 
apartment  complex  In  Houston,  bought  for 
$7.5  million  and  given  $2.5  million  In  "reno- 
vation." within  two  years,  the  units  were  sold 
for  a  total  of  $14  million. 

"A  landlord's  rental  building  may  be  as- 
sessed at  $25,000  per  unit",  the  report  says 
■"Vet.  with  modest  upgrading,  such  as  a  new 
kitchen,  carpets  and  paint — or  even  as  Is — 
an  individual  buyer  may  pay  $50,000  or  $60.- 
000  for  this  unit  as  a  condominium."  Further, 
the  report  terms  the  tax  benefits  available  to 
rental  landlords  "generally  Inconsequential 
when  compared  to  the  gain  to  be  made  in 
converting." 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  i  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wright),  for  t0(jay.  on  account 
of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Russo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  White  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
WRIGHT',  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California 
'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright),  after 
11  a.m.  today,  on  accoimt  of  oflBcial 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RiTTERi  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:) 

Mr.  Jeffords,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLPE)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  > 

Mr.  Downey,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Moakley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WoLPE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rose,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stack,  for  60  minutes.  April  29. 
1980. 

Mr,  Barnes,  for  60  minutes.  May  8 
1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  Rranted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ritter)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Cheney. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr,  Paul.  ' 


Mr.  Roth. 

Mr    DORNAN. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Lent, 

Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Berevter. 

Mr.  Hyde  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Coughlin, 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Abdnor  in  two  in<;tjinr'.eK. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLPE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Wolff. 

Mrs.  Spellman. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr,  Murtha. 

Mr,  Harris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHEUER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  BowEN. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  SoLARz. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Downey 


SENATE   BELL   REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  414.  An  act  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code:  to  establish  a  uniform 
Federal  patent  procedure  for  small  busi- 
nesses and  nonprofit  organizations;  to  create 
a  consistent  policy  and  procedure  concerning 
patentability  of  Inventions  made  with  Fed- 
eral assistance:  and  for  other  related  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGN^ED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
.'iigned  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  4197  An  act  to  amend  the  'Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  rwpwct 
to  recycled  wool. 


A  BILL  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLPTTOW 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDEWT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reoorted  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  23,  1980. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles : 

H.R.  6464  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michigan  Job 
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By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
T.APAi.rF.  (hv  reauestl  1  : 


By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  7175.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  the  Wood- 


by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  re- 
venues should  be  derrpARPri   is  ain  Qrtri  rtrin  rinrt 
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Development  Authority  the  lands  and  Im- 
provements comprising  the  Michigan  Army 
Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights.  Macomb 
Ctounty,  Mich  ,  in  return  for  two  new  office 
buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal.  Warren. 
Mich.,  and 

H.J  Res.  474.  To  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  l.ssue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing April  21  through  April  28.  1980.  as  "Jew- 
ish Heritage  Week." 


n    1740 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.m. ) .  under 
Its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  April  28.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUnVE  COMMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4193  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  grants  to  States  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  colleges  eligible  to 
receive  funds  under  the  act  of  August  30, 
1980.  Including  Tuskeegee  Institute.  In  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and  the 
planning,  construction,  alteration,  or  reno- 
vation of  buildings  to  strengthen  their  ca- 
pacity for  food  and  agricultural  research: 
to  the  Ckjmmltttee  on  Agriculture 

4194  A  letter  from  the  President  and  Chair- 
man. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  transmitting  a  statement  describing 
a  proposed  transaction  with  the  Israel  Elec- 
tric Corp..  Ltd  .  Haifa.  Israel,  exceeding  $60 
million,  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (3)  (1)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4195  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  the  first  bien- 
nial report  on  excess  and  surplus  personal 
property  programs,  pursuant  to  section  10  of 
Public  Law  94-519:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4196.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  transmitting 
a  revised  report  on  the  Endowment's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979  pursuant  to  5 
use  552id);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations 

4197  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  tran.-tmlttlng  notice 
of  the  receipt  of  an  application  from  the 
Shoshone  Irrigation  District.  Powell  Wyo.. 
for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Protects  Act  of  1956.  pursuant  to  section  10 
of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs 

4198  A  letter  from  the  Deputv  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  "a  draft  of 
proposed  leeislatlon  to  amend  chapter  41  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  threats 
against  certain  other  US  Secret  Service 
protectees  a  criminal  offense:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

4199  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Vaturallzatlon 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  ccncemlng  visa  petitions  approved 
according  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204. d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  6511. 
A  bill  to  designate  the  building  known  as  the 
Federal  Building  In  Morgantown,  W.  Va  .  a.s 
the  "Harley  O.  Staggers  Federal  Building 
(Rept.  No.  96-901).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  6674. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center 
Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  96-902)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  HR.  6331. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  31.  1946.  as 
amended,  relating  to  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-903).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  6982.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5 
of  title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  revise 
the  special  pay  provisions  for  medical  of- 
ficers in  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  make 
permanent  the  existing  special  pay  provi- 
sions for  other  health  professionals  in  the 
uniformed  services.  (Rept.  No.  96-904).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  claase  4 
of  rule  XXri.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr  BOLAND: 
H.R.  7152.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence 
and    Intelligence-related    activities    of    the 
U.S.  Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity      Staff.       and       for       the       Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes:    to  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan   (for  him- 
self.   Mr.    Perkins.    Mr     Brademas. 
Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr    Si- 
mon.  Mr.   Peyser.   Mr    Gaydos.   Mr 
MtiRPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr  Weiss. 
Mr.     Ratchford.     Mr      Bailey,     Mr. 
Buchanan.    Mr.   Jeffords,    and    Mr. 
Tauke)  : 
H.R.  7153    A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and   the  Humani- 
ties Act   of   1965   and   the   Museum   Services 
Act  to  extend  the  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations contained  in  such  acts,  to  amend 
the    Arts   and    Artifacts    Indemnity    Act    to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  coverage  provi- 
sions of  such  act,   and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R.   7154.   A   bill    to   provide    that,    if    the 
American  hostages  in  Iran  ure  not  released, 
certain  amounts  of  the  blocked  Iranian  as- 
sets will  be  vested  in  the  U.S.  Government, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  claims  against 
the  Iranian  Government  from  those  assets. 
and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr  BROYHILL  (for  himself.  Mr 
Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Gudoer,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.   Jones   of   North   Carolina.   Mr. 


Martin.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Preter.  Mr 
Rose.  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr.  Butler.  Mr 
RoBiNETiN.     Mr.    Whitehurst.     Mr 
Holland,  and  Mr  Quillen)  : 
H.R.  7155.  A   bill   to  designate   the  Over- 
mountain   Victory   Trail   as   a   national  his- 
toric trail;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CARR: 
H.R.  7156.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan  as  wilder- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Aflairs. 
By  Mr  DOWNEY: 
H  R  7157.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  Unlte<l 
States  Code,  to  waive  the  1-year  limitation  or. 
claims  for  compensation  from  the  Veterans' 
Administration  for  dLsabllltles  and  diseases 
incurred  In  or  aggravated  by  military  service 
in  the  case  of  claims  by  veterans  who  served 
in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam  era 
for  compensation  for  disabilities  resulting 
from  exposure  to  the  phenoxy  herbicides 
known  as  "Agent  Orange"  or  other  phenoxy 
herbicides;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIAIMO: 
H.R.  7158.  A  bill  to  rescind  certain  budget 
authority  contained  in  the  message  of  the 
President  of  April  16.  1980  (H.  Doc.  96-299) 
transmitted  pursuant  to  the  Impoundment 
Control  'Vet  of  1974;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

By  Mr.  HANLEY: 
H.R.  7159  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  equi- 
table standard  for  awarding  the  Gold  Star 
Lapel  Button;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr    HARRIS: 
H.R.    7160.    A   bill   to   provide   for   the  Is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  postage  stamp 
honoring  George  Mason;   to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 
H.R.  7161.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  Interest  at  a  rate  which  is  greater 
than  10  percent  per  annum  on  loans  exceed- 
ing   $300.    and    for   other    purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Conable)  : 
HR  7162.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  limit  the  levels 
of  total  budget  outlays  under  the  congres- 
sional budget  process:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Rules  and  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  KAZEN : 
H  R  7163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of  1978  to 
further  the  objectives  of  national  energy 
policy  of  conserving  oil  and  natural  re- 
sources through  removing  excessive  burdens 
on  production  of  coal;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate    and    Foreign    Commerce. 

H.R.  7164.  A  bill  to  amend  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  require  a  rail  car- 
rier having  market  dominance  to  demon- 
strate that  Its  proposed  rates  do  not  exceed 
a  reasonable  maximum,  and  to  prohibit  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  al- 
lowing a  rail  carrier  to  impose  subsidy  bur- 
dens on  certain  shippers  in  order  to  achieve 
adequate  overall  revenue  levels:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr,  LUNGREN  (for  himself  and 
Mr,  Mazzoli  )  : 
H  R.  7165  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  reassign- 
ment of  certain  Federal  cases  upon  reqviest 
of  a  party;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr  MATHIS: 
H  R   7166.  A  bill  to  establish  the  eligibility 
of    aviation    fuel    storage    facilities    for   air- 
port development  grants:   to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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By  Mr.  NOWAK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
LaPalce  (by  request) )  : 
H.R.    7167.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  permit  the 
entry   of   certain    valuable   wastes   resulting 
from  the  processing  of  merchandise  admitted 
into  the  United  States  under  bond;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
HR    '7168.   A   bill   to   repeal   the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  7169.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  to  provide  that  the  period 
of  observance  of  daylight  saving  time  each 
year    shall    begin    on    the    last    Sunday    in 
March,  rather  than  the  last  Sunday  in  April, 
and  shall  end  on  the  last  Sunday  in  Novem- 
ber, rather  than  the  last  Sunday  in  October; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WHI'l'I'EN : 
HR.  7170.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  estates  re- 
quired to  file  estate  tax  returns  before  July 
13.  1978.  to  elect  the  valuation  of  certain 
farm,  etc  .  real  property  under  section  2032A 
of  such  code  within  90  days  after  final  regu- 
lations are  adopted  under  such  section;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSICX  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Lederer.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Fish- 
er. Mr   Coelho,  and  Mr   Duncan  of 
Tennessee)  : 
HR    7171    A  bill  to  make  certain  miscel- 
laneous changes  in  the  tax  laws;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROUSSELOT: 
H.R.   7172.   A   bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  "artificial  bait";    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  7173.  A  bill  to  extend   for  an  addi- 
tional temporary  period  the  existing  suspen- 
sion of  duties  on   certain   classifications  of 
yarns  of  silk:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Res.  536.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  15.  1980.  as  "National  Nursing  Home  Res- 
idents Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GOODLINO)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  318.  Concurrent  resolution  dis- 
approving certain  regulations  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980.  with  respect 
to  the  Education  Appeal  Board  authorized 
under  section  451  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980.  with  respect 
to  the  arts  In  education  program  authorized 
under  sections  321.  322.  and  323  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
Spellman)  : 
H.  Res.  646.  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  take  immediate 
actions  to  facilitate  prompt  economic  recov- 
ery: to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr  McCLORY: 
H.R.  7175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Wood- 
stock Daily   Sentinel:    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlclarv. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows : 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  1962:  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.R.  2139:   Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  6606:  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Whttehurst. 
and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H  R.  5649:  Mr.  CoElho. 

H.R.  6164:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Fobsythe,  and 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

H.R.  6228:  Mr.  Oramm. 

H.R.  6468:  Mr  Tauke. 

H.R.  6473:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas. 

H.R.  6679:  Mr.  Coughlin  and  Mr    Quatle. 

H.R.  6664:  Mr  Whittaker.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
HiNSON,  Mr.  FYippo.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  Johnson 
of  California,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Hall  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hanley.  Mr  Hobton.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York,  Mr  Perkins.  Mr.  Prfyer.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana.  Mr  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr  Jenrette. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mr,  Whitley,  Mr  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Har- 
KiN.   and   Mr    Nichols. 

H.R  6718  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
and  Mr  Kildee 

HR    6936:   Mr.   Yatron  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  6941:    Mr.  Robert  W    Daniel.  Jr. 

H.R.  6979:  Mr  Lowry.  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr. 
Porsythe,  and  Mr  Hughes 

H.R.  7080:  Mr   LaFalce 

H.R.  7126:  Mr.  Rinaldo 

H.J.  Res.  196    Mr  Kramer 

H.J.  Res  417:  Mr  Beard  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Yatron.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Chappell.  and  Mr   Corcoran. 

H.J.   Res    437:   Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

H.  Con.  Res  225:  Mr  Duncan  of  Oregon. 
Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Cavanaugh.  and  Mr.  Brooks. 


DELETION  OF  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6539:  Mr.  Oberstar 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

337   The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 

the  Council  of  the  City  of  New  York.  N.Y.. 

relative    to   Ireland,   which    was   referred   to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

Dills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  7174.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Romeo 

Sanchez  Vita  (also  known  as  Romeo  Sanchez 

f  erez) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H    Con.  Res.  307 
By  Mr  SOLABZ: 

(Substitute  for  an  amendment  offered  by 
Mr  Obey.) 

—Strike  all  after  the  resolvine  clause  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following : 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
the  fiscal  vear  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  re- 
venues is  $619,200,000,000,  and  the  amount 


by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  re- 
venues should  be  decreased  is  $10,300,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  is 
$27,700,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $700,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $617,200,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  is  $2,000,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $30,100.- 
000.000:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  obli- 
gations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $79,600,000,000, 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $160,850,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $147,950,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24.200,000,0(X); 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resource  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $550,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation   (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,060,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,750,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  (450)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9.500.000 ,0(X). 

(10)  Education,  Training.  Emplosmient 
and  Social  Sers-ices  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,660,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $32,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,900,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $62,200,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $253350.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $221,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government   (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlavs.  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 
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(A)  New  'Dudget  authority,  $6,700,000,000;  laws,   bills,   and   resolutions  by  $200,000,000  resolutions  by  $306,000,000  in  budget  author- 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000.  in  budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  in  out-  ity  and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  In- 
(17)  Interest  (900)  :  lays  and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  structed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
(A)   New    budget    authority.    $72,200,000.-  June     15.     1980.     its    recommendations    for  its    recommendations    for    chanees    In    n^ 
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(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000; 

(Bl    Outlays,  $10,700,000,000, 


(A)  New   budget  authority,  $289,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $249,600,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


should  accordingly  be  increased  Is  $17,700.- 

000.000. 

(b)  (1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)    New   budget   authority.   $142,500,000.- 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,  S6.700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000. 
{171    Interest   i900)  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    S72.200.0O0,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $72,200,000,000. 
(18i    Ailo-A-ances   (920): 

(A)   New    budget    authority.   $0,000,000; 
(Bi    Outlays.  $0,000,000. 
(19)    Undistributed      Offsetting     Receipts 
I  950 )  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$24,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)(2) 
and  310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1381  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $120.- 
iX)0,000  In  budget  authority  and  $120,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommendations 
to  effectuate  reductions  In  corresponding 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing 'or  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  bv  $233,000,000  In  budget 
authority,  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  and 
1.S  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(b)(2)  tl.e  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  sha:i  reduce  .spending  for  fiscal  year 
1D81  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $460,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$460,000.(100  m  outlays  and  is  instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  m  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authori- 
ty initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $301,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $274,000,000  in  outlays,  and  Is  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  its 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fl.scal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authori- 
ty contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing  for   fiscal    1981    in   reported  or  enacted 


laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15,  1980,  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  yesu-s,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $2,803,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3,368,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  are  instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15,  1980,  their  recommendations 
for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981,  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by 
this  subsection; 

(f)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  shall 
recommend  program  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions that  reduce  spending  by  $400,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  In  correspond- 
ing outlays  for  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  those  commutes; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recommend 
program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $400.- 
000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $400,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980,  their  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate 
reductions,  in  new  or  corresponding  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  or  for  programs  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees,  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $267,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,419,000,000  in  outlays,  and 
is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provlde(i  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(i)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$467,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,619,- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  is  instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

IJ)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year   1981   in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 


resolutions  by  $306,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  Is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980, 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection;  and 

(k)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  Increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $27,600,000,000  and  are  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  increase  required 
by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
( 1 1  of  the  Budget  Act,  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  described  in  section  401(c)(2)(C) 
of  the  Budget  Act  in  excess  of  the  allocation 
of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays and  total  new  budget  authority  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcili- 
ation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310(c) ,  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  ou  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  both. 

Sec  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 1  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  vear  1982:  $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $804,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levels 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  or 
decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -$300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  8000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $767,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $864,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $683,100,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $775,400,000,000; 

(41  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:   $11,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $28,700,000,000; 

( 5 1  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $970,600,000,000. 

(bi  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1(   National  Defense  (050)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

( A 1  New  budget  authority.  $182,100,000,000; 

(B)    Outlays.  $186,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(Ai  New  budget  authority,  $203,900,000,- 
000. 

(B)    Outlays.    $185,600,000,000. 

(2)    International   Affairs    (150): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,200,000,000; 
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(B)   Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)   General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000". 
(4i  Energy  (270)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(Ai    New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)   Outlays,  $10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000; 
(B)   Outlays.  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,050,000,000: 
(Bi  Outlays,  $2,850  000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(Al  New  budget  authoritv.  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,850,000,000. 
(8i  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(Ai  New  budget  authority.  $24,500,000,000: 
(Bi   Outlays.  $22,200,000,000. 
(9)    Community    and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  *9.0n0  000  nno. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A  I  New  budget  authoritv.  $9,500.000.(X)0; 
(B)  Outlays,  $9,300,000,000, 
(10 1     Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $36,500,000,000; 
(Bi   Outlays.  $33,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlavs,  $39,300,000,000, 
(111  Health  (550)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(Al  New  budget  authoritv.  $83,100,000,000; 

(Bl  Outlays.  $70,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $119,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,300,000,000. 
(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 


(A)  New   budget  authority,  $289,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $318,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $274,600,000,000. 

(131  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000; 
(Bl   Outlays,  $24,400,000,000. 
( 141  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  ; 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fl-scal   vear   1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000: 
(B|    Outlays,  $4,800,000,000, 

(16)  General  F>urpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  vear  1932: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$27,300,000,- 
000 

(B)  Outlays,  —$29,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  —$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  is  re- 
vised as  follows: 

(a)(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  Increased  Is  $100,000,000; 

(2i  the  aparopriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $660,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic con-iltlons  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $42,800,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which    the    statutory    limit    on    such    debt 


should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $17,700.- 
000.000. 

(b)(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New   budget  authority.   $142,800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10.7O0.C00.6oO. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technology 
(250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  J>latiu-al   Resources  and   Environment 
(300) ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,100,000,000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services   (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,100,000,000, 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $224,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  (3overrunent   (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $66,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,100,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.       $22,300,000.- 

000: 

(B)  Outlays  -$22,300,000,000. 

Sec,  7,  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  Inflation  meas- 
ure for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 
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We   are   not   fooling   the   Russians 
when  we  refuse  to  address  these  criti- 
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or  other  education  for  every  year  the  volun- 
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OIL  IMPORT  PEE 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISC0NSI5 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  united  bipartisan  effort 
to  repeal  the  estimated  $12  billion  tax 
burden  that  President  Carter  has  im- 
posed through  his  oil  import  fee  proc- 
lamation. In  my  view,  the  American 
people  have  about  reached  the  limit 
they  can  go  with  inflation  raging  over 
18  percent  and  a  recession  underway. 
This  proposed  oil  import  fee  resulting 
in  an  immediate  10  cent  per  gallon 
increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline  would 
only  add  to  the  unbearable  energy 
costs  consumers  are  already  suffering. 

This  proposal  is  inflationary,  and 
will  have  little  effect  on  consumption. 
Moreover,  stripped  of  all  its  trimmings 
it  is  really  a  revenue  measure— a  tax 
increase— at  a  time  when  Americans 
need  a  tax  cut  not  a  tax  Increase.  Fi- 
nally, it  will  serve  as  a  drag  on  the 
U.S.  economy  at  a  time  when  a  grow- 
ing economy  is  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget  and  lick  inflation. 

Because  this  matter  is  of  such  Im- 
portance I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  testimony  1  presented  to  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
this  matter. 

The  testimony  follows: 
Oil  Import  Fee 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  you  and  my  other 
colleagues  at  this  hearing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
present  my  views  in  strong  opposition  to  the 
President's  proposed  oU  import  fee.  The 
Committee  should  l)e  commended  for  study- 
ing this  matter,  your  hearing  if  particularly 
timely. 

In  presenting  my  statement  today,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  4  key  points: 

I.  One  of  the  most  significant  characteris- 
tics of  this  proposal  is  its  inflationary 
impact.— For  only  marginal  savings  in 
energy  there  will  be  an  Immediate  ten  cent 
per  gallon  Increase  in  the  price  of  gasoline. 
This  added  to  the  cost  of  doing  business 
which  will  be  passed  along  to  the  consumer 
will  actually  add  %  of  a  percent  to  the  cur- 
rent oppressive  rate  of  inflation  even  by  the 
Administration's  own  estimate*.  Consumers 
are  already  suffering  from  unbearable 
energy  costs.  A  price  Increase  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  anti-inflation  program.  The  price 
of  gasoline  alone  has  Increased  about  105 
percent  since  April  1979.  We  should  be 
working  to  decrease  not  increase,  energy 
prices.  The  average  driver  will  pay  $75  more 
a  year  for  gasoline  as  a  result  of  the  import 
fee.  In  rural  areas  like  my  own  district,  the 
cost  will  be  appreciable  greater  for  each 
driver.  In  short,  there  will  be  an  upsurge  in 
Infiation  for  consumers  who  are  already 
staggering  from  recent  price  increases. 

II.  This  proposal  is  really  a  wolf  in  sheeps 


clothing.— Stripped  of  all  its  trimmings  it  is 
really  a  revenue  measure— a  tax  increase- 
rather  than  a  conservation  device.  The 
President  described  this  $10-12  billion  in- 
crease as  a  margin  of  safely  against  the  1981 
budget  deficit.  He  wsuits  to  balance  the 
budget  bv  raising  this  special  tax.  in  addi- 
tion to  increasing  the  Income  tax.  This  tax— 
a  regressive  one— is  the  worst  kind.  It  will  be 
especially  harmful  for  low  Income  persons. 
Impo-sing  a  new  tax.  I  believe,  is  not  the  way 
to  fight  inflation  or  conserve  energy.  Such  a 
measure  will  push  wage  and  material  costs 
higher  and  trigger  more  price  increases.  The 
energy  saving  which  the  Administration  es- 
timates at  100.000  barrels  a  day.  will  mean 
the  taxpayer  Is  paying  about  $345  in  new 
taxes  for  every  barrel  saved.  Americans 
need  a  tax  cut  not  a  tax  increase.  Reduction 
of  government  spending  is  the  way  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

III.  The  proposal  will  have  little  effect  on 
gasoline  consumption.— The  cure  will  be 
worse  than  the  ailment.  Even  the  adminis- 
tration expects  gasoline  consumption  to  be 
reduced  about  100.000  barrels  daily,  which  is 
Mi  of  1  percent  of  total  U.S.  consumption. 
This  Is  an  enormous  price  to  pay  for  so  little 
savings  of  gasoline.  Conservation  Is  already 
taking  place  based  on  soaring  energy  prices. 
Americans  used  5.3  percent  less  gasoline  in 
1979  than  In  1978.  And  nearly  8  percent  less 
the  first  quarter  of  1980  compared  to  the 
same  period  In  1979.  There  is  a  realistic 
limit  to  conservation  in  the  shortnm  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  U.S.  society  and  its 
economy.  Forty  percent  of  all  U.S.  driving  Is 
work-related.  This  proposal  would  unfairly 
discriminate  against  those  who  must  drive 
long  distances  for  work. 

IV.  Apart  from  the  inflationary  aspects 
there  are  some  seriously  adverse  Impacts  on 
the  nation's  general  economy.— People  will 
have  less  to  spend  on  other  items.  The  infla- 
tionary and  tax  effects  will  serve  as  a  drag 
on  the  U.S.  economy.  Increases  are  likely  in 
unemployment  and  industries/activities 
that  are  heavily  dependent  on  gasoline,  e.g. 
tourism.  The  cost  to  farmers  and  ranchers 
alone  will  be  about  $350  million  a  year, 
which  will  further  increase  the  high  price  of 
food.  America  needs  a  growing  economy  In 
order  to  balance  the  budget  and  lick  infla- 
tion. 

In  summary,  this  proposal  would  also  pro- 
vide a  strong  signal  to  OPEC  that  the 
American  consumer  is  willing  to  tolerate 
further  price  increases  on  top  of  the  goug- 
ing that  already  exists.  Furthermore,  there 
is  a  strong  consensus  that  administration  of 
this  proposal  would  be  a  regulatory  night- 
mare. There  is  no  way  to  assure  that  the 
import  fee  would  be  passed  along  to  con- 
sumers only  on  gasoline  and  not  added  to 
the  price  of  other  refined  products.  More- 
over, this  proposal  adds  more  government 
control,  interference,  and  redtape.  all  of 
which  Is  costly  and  unnecessary.  For  these 
reasons.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  act  to 
insure  that  this  most  recent  Ill-advised 
scheme  of  the  Carter  Administration  is 
stopped. 

Thank  you.» 


CHINESE  NEWCOMERS  SERVICE 
CENTER 


HON.  PHILUP  BURTON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Thursday  and  Friday,  May  8-9, 
1980,  the  Chinese  Newcomers  Service 
Center  of  San  Francisco  will  convene  a 
national  workshop  of  agencies  serving 
Chinese  immigrants  and  refugees. 

This  2-day  workshop  will  be  an  in- 
depth  review  of  existing  services,  a 
sharing  of  the  experiences  of  the 
agencies  Involved  and  a  discussion  of 
future  directions  in  the  field. 

The  San  Francisco  Newcomers  Serv- 
ice is  a  nonprofit  agency  with  a  10- 
year  record  of  impressive  service  to 
the  Chinese-American  community. 
Their  goal  is  to  assist  monolingual 
Chinese-speaking  residents,  both  old- 
timers  and  newcomers,  in  their  adjust- 
ment process  to  become  contributing 
and  participating  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. 

Aware  of  the  special  problems  that 
face  the  newcomer  Immigrant  or  refu- 
gee and  the  ongoing  problems  of  the 
oldtimer  with  limited  exposure  to  the 
American  lifestyle,  Chinese  Newcomer 
Service  extends  a  helping  hand  and 
provides  such  services  as:  Information 
and  referral,  translation  and  interpre- 
tation, emergency  contact  and  accul- 
turation programs. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  call  this  most 
worthwhile  service  and  workshop  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.* 


WHAT  THE  ARMY  REALLY 
NEEDS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  was  debating  the  resump- 
tion of  draft  registration  April  22,  I 
pointed  out  that  such  a  symlwllc  ges- 
ture would  have  far  less  impact  on  the 
Soviet  Union  than  would  a  concerted 
effort  on  our  part  to  make  concrete 
Improvements  in  the  readiness  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

The  Soviets  read  newspapers.  They 
know  our  Reserves  are  undermanned 
and  Ill-equipped.  They  also  know  that 
there  are  serious  shortages  of  skilled 
manpower  among  our  regular  forces 
and  that  we  are  having  a  very  difficult 
time  holding  on  to  military  personnel 
who  have  the  education  and  experi- 
ence to  run  a  modem  day  army. 


This    "bullet"    symbol    idencifie*    statements    or    insertions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member    on    the    floor. 
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We  are  not  fooling  the  Russians 
when  we  refuse  to  address  these  criti- 
cal problems.  We  are  only  fooling  our- 
selves. 

There  are  a  good  many  steps  we  can 
take  to  revive  the  strength  and  integri- 
ty of  our  Armed  Forces  and  the  other 
day  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Gren. 
Edward  C.  Meyer  enunciated  some  of 
them.  He  also  offered  some  very  frank 
opinions  on  what  impact  a  resumption 
of  the  draft  would  have  on  the  Army. 
I  am  Inserting  for  the  Record,  the 
Washington  Post  interview  with  Gen- 
eral Meyer  entitled  "Top  General 
Offers  a  Plan  To  Retain  GI's." 

The  article  follows: 
Top  General  Oppers  a  Plan  To  Retain  GFs 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 

Paying  for  the  college  educations  of  sol- 
diers or  their  children  would  do  a  lot  more 
for  today's  Army  than  bringing  back  the 
draft.  Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  Army  chief  of 
staff,  said  yesterday. 

Meyer.  In  an  Interview  with  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  said  the  draft  would  drive  young 
people  into  the  other  services,  not  the 
Army,  and  leave  his  biggest  personnel  prob- 
lem uncorrected. 

That  problem  is  attracting  and  holding 
Quality  people,  especially  those  trained  In 
the  complexities  of  modem  warfare,  like 
running  the  communications  and  electronics 
controlling  of  today's  weajKdiry. 

Under  Meyer's  plan,  anyone  who  Joined 
the  Army  would  get  a  <nore  generous  GI 
bill.  If  he  or  she  stayed  in  for  15  years,  the 
Army  would  pay  for  the  education  of  the  ca- 
reerist's children  at  whatever  colleges  they 
could  get  into. 

Although  Meyer  stressed  that  he  was  not 
taking  a  pro  or  con  position  on  resuming 
conscription,  his  views  on  the  impact  of  that 
step  on  the  Army  add  a  new  dimension  to 
the  congressional  debate  on  the  issue. 

"The  country  has  to  make  that  decision," 
said  Meyer  on  the  draft,  saying  that  there 
would  be  advantages  arul  disadvantage*. 

"What  troubles  me."  said  Meyer,  in  speak- 
ing as  head  of  the  Army,  "is  that  a  draft 
would  help  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy,  the 
Marine  Corps.  Their  recruiting  problems 
will  be  gone."  If  tradition  is  l)ome  out.  he 
said,  those  branches  will  fill  their  personnel 
needs  with  high  school  graduates. 

"We  will  be  the  ones,  the  Army,  who  will 
get  the  draftees.  And  that  will  be  a  cross- 
section  .  .  .  The  draft  would  not  change  the 
mental  categories  of  the  people  you  have  in 
the  Army"  today. 

With  an  Army  of  draftees  rather  than  vol- 
unteers. Meyer  said,  "what  you  have  out  in 
the  field  for  these  sergeants  and  these 
junior  officers  are  people  who  don't  want  to 
l)e  there. 

"Unless  the  draft  were  highly  discrimina- 
tory" by  inducting  only  top-quality  people, 
an  unlikely  prospect,  "1  don't  believe  we 
would  make  out  any  better,  except  that  we 
would  be  full  all  the  time.  But  we  would  be 
full  of  people  who  don't  necessarily  want  to 
be  there." 

He  said  this  situation  would  require  the 
Army  to  scrap  Its  present  program  of  dis- 
charging without  prejudice,  those  in  b%slc 
training  who  cannot  adjust  to  military  life. 

"We  couldn't  do  that  with  the  draft.  Ever- 
body  who  was  drafted  and  didn't  want  to  be 
there  would  be  trying  to  get  out." 

Army  recruiting  Is  going  much  better  this 
year  than  last,  prompting  Meyer  to  concen- 
trate on  attracting  and  holding  on  to  qual- 
ity volunteers  rather  than  on  filling  the 
ranks. 

In  this  effort.  Meyer  said  he  has  conclud- 
ed that  reviving  the  GI  bill,  under  which 
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the  government  would  pay  a  year  of  college 
or  other  education  for  every  year  the  volun- 
teer served  In  the  military,  would  lure  more 
high  school  graduates  Into  the  Army. 

Besides  using  education  to  attract  first- 
timers.  Meyer  said,  the  Army  could  keep 
more  of  Its  sergeants  and  young  officers  by 
taking  over  the  financial  burden  of  educat- 
ing their  chUdren. 

"Most  people  who  serve  In  the  military 
know  they  are  not  going  to  be  millionaires." 
Meyer  said.  "But  they  have  a  few  demands. 

"One,  they  have  to  be  able  to  eaL  And 
they  have  to  be  able  to  put  enough  money 
away  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  my  Judgment,  that's  the  biggest 
single  problem  they  see  facing  them  ahead: 
How  am  I  Rcing  to  educate  my  children?'  ' 

Under  his  plan.  Meyer  said,  the  govern- 
ment would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  education 
for  the  children  of  any  soldier  who  stayed  In 
the  Army  at  least  15  years. 

"I'm  trying  to  solve  the  problem  of 
middle-grade  management."  said  Meyer,  re- 
ferring to  the  current  exodus  of  sergeants 
and  junior  officers.  The  Army  is  12,000 
short  in  non-commissioned  officers  and  Is 
losing  young  officers  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  Army's  personnel  office  is  refining 
Meyer's  plan  Into  a  detailed  proposal,  which 
wHl  go  to  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
and  then.  If  approved,  to  President  Carter. 

Meyer  conceded  that  the  cost  of  the  edu- 
cational benefits,  which  would  have  to  be 
extended  by  the  other  services  if  the  Army 
offered  them,  would  be  high. 

"My  response  to  that."  he  said,  is  that  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare guarantees  billions  in  bank  loans  and 
grants  scholarships  to  students  who  often 
do  not  have  to  repay  the  government 
through  service  for  the  help. 

"All  I'm  asking  is  that  there  be  a  repay- 
ment through  service  to  country,"  Meyer 
said.* 


BEDELL  DRAWS  ATTENTION  TO 
U.S.  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  DECISION  AF- 
FECTING DOMESTIC  COLOR 
TELEVISION  INDUSTRY 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  coming  month  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  Is  expected 
to  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  on  extending  Import  relief 
for  the  domestic  color  television  indus- 
try. The  Jobs  of  65,000  American  work- 
ers will  depend  upon  that  recommen- 
dation and  the  President's  ultimate 
decision. 

If  the  import  relief,  which  has  actu- 
ally been  effective  for  only  1  year  out 
of  the  3  granted  by  the  President  and 
the  5  years  originally  recommended  by 
the  ITC,  is  terminated.  Industry  ex- 
perts predict  that  the  color  television 
manufacturing  industry  will  follow  the 
black-and-white  TV  industry  into 
oblivion. 

The  impact  upon  workers  and  whole 
commimltles  Is  incalculable.  But  the 
recent  testimony  of  a  Machinists 
Union  official,  Dick  Sturgeon,  from 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  who  saw  1,600  of  his 
fellow  machinists  thrown  out  of  work 
by  a  plant  closedown  in  that  city.  Is 
well  worth  pondering.  I  offer  a  con- 
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densatlon  of  this  testimony  from  the 
machinists'  publication  "Report"  and 
Insert  It  in  today's  Record. 

Thank  you. 

ITC  HzAKS  Rial  Cost  op  Imports 

The  U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITC)  got  an  earful  about  the  effectx  of 
plant  closings  on  the  workers  from  District 
162  Directing  Business  Rep  Dick  Sturgeon, 
of  Sioux  City.  LA. 

He  told  the  ITC— the  agency  that  consid- 
ers import  quotas  on  such  things  as  foreign- 
made  color  television  sets— that  about  40% 
of  the  1.600  LAM  members  furloughed  when 
the  Zenith  plant  closed  almost  two  years 
ago  are  still  out  of  work. 

Sturgeon  laid  it  on  the  line  about  the 
hardships  that  our  memt>ers  endured  when 
the  jobs  they  held  for  as  long  as  30  years 
went  overseas  to  Increase  the  profiU  of  Cor- 
porate America. 

The  LAM  supports  COMPACT  (Commit- 
tee for  the  Preservation  of  American  Color 
Television),  the  organization  that  petitioned 
the  ITC  for  the  quotas.  More  than  one  mil- 
lion Jot>s  have  been  lost  because  of  Indus- 
tries fleeing  overseas  during  the  past  ten 
years. 

Thanks  to  Sturgeon's  testimony,  the  ITC 
got  to  hear  something  more  important  than 
the  economic  statistics  and  the  legal  maneu- 
vering—the economic  and  physical  and 
ment&l  cost  to  the  American  worker .• 


AUTO  SAFETY 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP  NEW  TORN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 
•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  second  time  in  as  many  years,  the 
Nation's  highway  traffic  death  toll  has 
passed  the  50.000  mark.  A  troubling 
high  nimiber  of  these  deaths  are  teen- 
agers and  infant  children,  as  well  as 
motorcyclists  who  are  riding  their 
bikes— senselessly  In  my  opinion— 
without  their  helmet*. 

The  Washington  Post  has  recently 
spotlighted  this  problem  in  a  numt)er 
of  excellent  articles  dealing  with  the 
climbing  traffic  death  toll.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee's Consimier  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance Subcommittee,  which  has  a  spe- 
cial legislative  interest  in  auto  safety 
issues,  I  am  introducing  these  articles 
in  the  Record  for  the  benefit  of  all  my 
colleagues. 

DESPrrx  IwPANT  Death  Toll.  Use  or  Ca« 

SeatsXacs 

(By  Susan  Okie) 

AutomobQe  accidents  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  In  children  under  14— and 
now  a  new  study  shows  that  the  children  at 
greatest  risk  are  those  under  three  months 
old. 

Yet  only  7  percent  of  American  children 
wear  seat  belts  or  ride  In  protective  cars 
seats. 

"Our  priorities  are  hugely  and  tragically 
out  of  whack."  Dr.  William  Haddon.  of  the 
Insurance  Institute  for  Highway  Safety, 
told  the  D.C.  chapter  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Pediatrics  recently. 

In  1977— the  most  recent  year  for  which 
statistics  by  age  are  available — 4.614  chU- 
dren 14  or  younger  died  in  motor  vehicle  ac- 
cidents, according  to  the  National  Center 
for  Health  SUtlstlcs.  Although  adulu  have 
a  higher  death  rate  from  car  accidents  the 
chances  of  a  child  being  killed  in  a  car  accl- 
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dent— 9  deaths  per  100.000  children— were 
almost  twice  that  of  dying  of  cancer,  the 
number  two  cause  of  death   in  that  age 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  statistics  show  that  the  greatest  re- 
duction In  accident  deaths  of  children  could 
be  achieved  simply   by  parents  strapping 
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the  1960s  were  predicated  on  what  Clay- 
brook  calls  "the  nut  l)ehind  the  wheel" 
theory— that  only  misfits  are  involved  in  or 
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Her  biggest  regret,  she  said  fighting  back 
the  tears,  was  the  abortion  she  had  last 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

safety  research.  "I  think  If  people,  including 
those  In  Congress,  better  understand  the 
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there  must  be  a  better  way  f «-  m  to  select 
candidates,  for  our  most  important  office. 
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dent— 9  deaths  per  100.000  children— were 
almost  twice  that  of  dying  of  cancer,  the 
number  two  cause  of  death  in  that  age 
group^ 

In  very  young  children,  the  risk  was  even 
greater.  The  death  rate  for  babies  between 
one  and  three  months  of  age  Is  12  per 
100.000.  according  to  an  analysis  of  the  1977 
statistics  by  Susan  P.  Baker,  an  associate 
professor  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  School  of 
Public  Health. 

Baker  and  others  believe  that  the  major 
reason  for  the  high  death  rate  is  that  in- 
fants are  usually  held  on  a  parent's  lap 
while  riding.  During  a  crash,  a  baby's  body 
becomes  "a  flying  missile."  and  the  adult's 
body  being  propelled  against  it  guarantees 
that  the  child  will  be  crushed.  "  said  Joan 
Claybrook.  administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSAi 

Crashes  filmed  by  the  NHTSA.  using 
child-sized  mannequins  riding  in  real  cars, 
provide  horrifying  proof  of  what  happens  to 
an  unrestrained  child  during  an  accident  at 
30  miles  per  hour.  In  one  film  shown  pedia- 
tricians, a  toddler-sized  mannequin  sails 
from  the  front  seat  into  the  windshield, 
shattering  the  glass  with  Its  forehead  and 
snapping  its  neck  far  enough  back  to  break 
the  spine. 

In  another,  two  mannequins  the  size  of  a 
three-year  old  and  a  six-year  old  shoot  back 
and  forth  over  the  floor  of  a  van  during 
impact  bouncing  off  sidewalls  and  seat- 
backs. 

In  a  third  film,  two  mannequins  riding  in 
the  back  of  a  station  wagon  fly  out  the  rear 
window  during  the  crash,  with  the  three- 
year -old-sized  one  landing  on  its  head  in  the 
road. 

A  study  by  Baker  of  all  auto  accident 
deaths  of  Maryland  children  over  a  five- 
year  period  showed  that  80  percent  had 
severe  head  injuries,  including  skull  frac- 
tures and  lacerations  of  the  brain. 

Claybrook  said  the  proper  use  of  a  seat 
belt  or  restraining  car  seat  could  have 
eliminated  or  reduced  more  than  half  of  the 
head  injuries. 

There  are  a  number  of  car  seats  for  babies 
and  toddlers  on  the  market,  and  the 
NHTSA  tests  their  safety  and  attempts  to 
promote  their  use  through  pediatricians, 
hospital  obstetrics  departments  and  other 
groups.  Studies  have  shown  the  seats  pro- 
tect children  better  than  seat  belts,  which 
are  designed  for  adults  and  do  not  always 
restrain  children  adequately,  even  though 
the  belts  are  much  better  than  using  no  re- 
straint at  all. 

Yet  educational  campaigns  to  increase  the 
number  of  drivers  restraining  their  children 
have  had  little  success,  according  to  Allan 
Williams,  a  behavorial  scientist  at  the  Insur- 
ance Institute.  Laws  work  somewhat  better 
in  Tennessee,  after  passage  of  a  1977  law  re- 
quiring that  children  under  four  be  re- 
strained while  riding.  The  proportion  of 
children  riding  restrained  rose  from  9  per- 
cent to  22  percent.  Claybrook  said. 

Automobile  manufacturers  have  not  coop- 
erated so  far  with  safety  campaigns.  A 
NHTSA  study  of  25  1980  model  cars  found 
that  16  had  seat  belts  too  short  to  accommo- 
date one  or  more  of  the  most  popular  car 
seats.  Many  cars  also  lacked  locking  devices 
on  seat  belts,  which  are  necessary  to  keep 
the  car  seat  in  place  during  a  crash. 

Claybrook  also  criticized  manufacturers 
for  designing  dashboards  with  protruding 
knobs  and  hard  surfaces  that  could  Injure  a 
child's  face  during  a  collision.  She  pointed 
out  that  most  areas  of  car  dashboards  are 
not  regulated  by  safety  standards. 

"Manufacturers  are  not  using  the  human 
engineering  technology  and  talent  that  is  so 
readily  available."  she  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  statistics  show  that  the  greatest  re- 
duction in  accident  deaths  of  children  could 
be  achieved  simply  by  parents  strapping 
them  in. 

"At  the  minimum,  you  should  have  your 
child  sitting  in  the  back  seat  with  the  belt 
pulled  tight."  said  Williams. 

Echoes  of  a  Fatal  Crash— Fairfax  Student 

A  Victim  of  Annual  Carnage 

(By  Sandra  G.  Boodman) 

Armando  deMoya  left  Charlie's  Restau- 
rant near  Fairfax  City  alx>ut  1:15  a.m.  on 
Jan.  27  after  drinking  with  friends,  got  into 
his  fiance's  green  1969  Chevrolet  Impala 
and  headed  west  on  Lee  Highway.  A  mile 
from  his  Centreville  home,  deMoya,  a  19- 
year-old  part-time  student  and  construction 
worker,  either  passed  out  or  fell  asleep. 

His  car,  traveling  at  70  to  80  miles  an 
hour,  swerved  across  three  lanes,  slammed 
Into  a  drainage  ditch  and  skidded  300  yards, 
shearing  off  a  telephone  pole.  There  were 
no  witnesses.  DeMoya.  who  was  alone  and 
not  wearing  a  seat  belt,  was  killed  instantly. 

DeMoya  died  in  a  manner  that  claimed 
the  lives  of  more  than  140  Americans  yester- 
day and  more  than  50.000  last  year  alone. 

Were  those  deaths  and  the  accompanying 
$48  billion  in  damage  the  result  of  an  airline 
crash  or  a  nuclear  accident,  there  probably 
would  be  a  torrent  of  publicity.  Congres- 
sional investigations  and  an  outpouring  of 
national  grief  and  outrage. 

By  contrast  the  annual  carnage  on  the 
highways  and  the  2  million  injured  each 
year  evoke  little  reaction  from  a  public 
numbed  by  body  counts  routinely  computed 
over  holiday  weekends. 

But  those  accidents  devastate  the  friends 
and  families  of  victims.  "I  can't  begin  to  de- 
scribe the  pain,"  said  Bonnie  Kitzmiller,  de- 
Moya's  20-year-old  fiance.  "I  was  so  angry  at 
first,  I  kept  thinking.  Of  all  those  stupid 
fools  on  the  road,  why  did  it  have  to  be 
him?" " 

Despite  the  miUions  of  dollars  spent  on 
government  safety  campaigns  and  enforce- 
ment efforts,  traffic  accidents  remain  the 
leading  cause  of  death  for  Americans  up  to 
age  34.  One  in  60  babies  bom  today  will  die 
in  a  crash  and  two  out  of  three  will  be  In- 
jured. 

"The  public  is  indifferent  and  ambivalent 
about  traffic  deaths,"  said  Brian  O'Neill,  re- 
search vice-president  of  the  Insurance  Insti- 
tute for  Highway  Safety,  a  nonprofit  scien- 
tific organization  funded  by  Insurance  in- 
dustry, which  studies  accidents. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  fatalistic."  O'Neill 
said.  'They  think  you  put  a  St.  Christopher 
on  the  dashboard  and  If  your  number's  up, 
your  number's  up." 

A  1979  study  by  a  McLean  consulting  firm 
showed  that  one  third  of  young  drivers  be- 
lieve that  their  chances  of  being  in  an  acci- 
dent during  the  next  year  are  1  in  1,000. 
The  actual  ration  Is  1  In  7. 

But  public  overconfidence  and  ambiva- 
lence are  only  partly  responsible  for  the 
rising  death  toll,  says  Joan  Claybrook.  ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safely  Administration.  The  other  factors: 
drivers  are  flouting  the  55-mile-per-hour 
speed  limit  and  are  driving  smaller,  lighter 
gas-saving  cars  that  frequently  crumple  In 
crashes,  especially  with  larger  cars  and 
trucks. 

"Manufacturers  simply  are  not  making 
cars  as  crashworthy  as  they  could  be."  said 
Claybrook.  who  adds  that  Detroit  has  con- 
sistently fought  federally-mandated  safety 
standards  like  seat  belts  and  collapsible 
steering  columns,  features  she  says  have 
saved  an  estimated  30.000  lives  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  auto  safety  effort  has  shifted  radical- 
ly In  the  past  decade.  Safety  campaigns  in 
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the  1960s  were  predicated  on  what  Clay- 
brook calls  "the  nut  behind  the  wheel" 
theory— that  only  misfits  are  involved  in  or 
cause  accidents. 

The  fact  is  that  everyone  is  vulnerable. 
Most  people  drink  and  drive,  speed,  take 
risks,  don't  use  seat  belts  and  believe  acci- 
dents are  caused  by  someone  else's  driving 
error,  safety  experts  say. 

Although  he  was  driving  a  heavy,  full- 
sized  car.  Armando  deMoya  was  in  many 
ways  a  typical  accident  victim,  according  to 
federal  studies. 

The  person  most  likely  to  die  in  a  crash  is 
a  17-  to  24-year-old  male  who  has  been 
drinking.  Is  driving  (too  fast)  an  older, 
smaller,  less  well-maintained  car  on  a  two- 
lane  road  between  the  hours  of  10  p.m.  and 
2  a.m.  on  a  July  weekend.  Most  fatalities, 
the  studies  show,  are  the  result  of  front-end 
collisions;  drivers  crash  into  barriers,  trees, 
utility  poles  or  other  cars. 

Head  injuries  are  the  most  common  cause 
of  death,  because,  federal  officials  say.  less 
than  12  percent  of  Americans  wear  seat 
belts.  Many  die  as  a  result  of  being  thrown 
from  the  car  or  hurled  against  the  wind- 
shield or  dashboard. 

DeMoya.  whose  body  remained  In  the  car 
and  whose  only  visible  injury  was  a  small 
bruise  on  his  cheek,  died  of  a  head  injury. 
Doctors  say  the  force  of  the  crash  crushed 
the  part  of  his  brain  that  controls  breath- 
ing. 

'What  you  have  in  many  teen-age  crashes 
Is  a  young  person  learning  to  drink  and 
learning  to  drive  who  doesn't  handle  either 
very  well."  said  Charles  Livingston,  an  asso- 
ciate administrator  at  the  Federal  Highway 
Safety  Agency. 

Alcohol  is  involved  in  at  least  half  of  all 
fatalities,  particularly  those  involving  yoimg 
people.  "The  vast  majority  of  the  American 
public  does  drink  and  drive,"  said  Living- 
ston. 

DeMoya  had  done  precisely  that,  say  his 
father,  fiance  and  the  friend  who  last  saw 
him  alive.  "His  friend  swears  they  only  had 
a  couple  of  beers  but  Armando  probably 
had  more  than  that. "  said  his  father.  Ar- 
mando deMoya.  a  Washington  obstetrician. 

Whether  deMoya  was  legally  intoxicated 
is  not  known,  because  Fairfax  County  offi- 
cials refuse  to  disclose  the  results  of  labora- 
tory tests,  claiming  the  Information  is  pri- 
vate. 

"If  only  I'd  gone  with  him  that  night," 
said  Kitzmiller,  deMoya's  fiance.  "I'd  never 
have  let  him  drink  more  than  two  beers  and 
I'd  have  made  him  slow  down." 

"Armando  begged  me  to  go  with  him  that 
night."  said  Kitzmiller.  in  an  Interview  in 
the  neatly  and  Inexpensively  furnished 
townhouse  the  couple  shared.  "I  was  really 
tired  from  cleaning  the  kitchen  and  stuff  so 
I  said.  No  babe,  you  go  have  fun  I'm  going 
to  bed." 

DeMoya  and  another  friend  left  the  house 
at  11  p.m.  in  Kitzmiller's  car  and  headed  for 
Charlie's,  a  Fairfax  restaurant  frequented 
by  deMoya.  who  unlike  Kitzmiller.  enjoyed 
going  out  drinking  with  friends. 

Kitzmiller,  who  began  dating  dcMoya 
when  the  two  were  juniors  at  Fairfax  High 
School,  said  she  plans  to  move  from  her 
Centreville  townhouse  to  an  apartment  In 
Oakton.  She  recently  got  a  part-lime  night 
Job  cleaning  offices  to  supplement  her  full- 
time  job  at  a  nearby  Roy  Rogers  Restau- 
rant. 

"I've  Just  got  to  keep  busy  now, "  said 
Kitzmiller  who  said  that  her  weight 
dropped  from  110  to  S9  lbs.  shortly  after  de- 
Moya's death.  "I  had  my  whole  future 
planned  with  Armando, "  said  Kitzmiller, 
who  had  dated  him  since  she  was  16.  "I  just 
wanted  to  be  a  housewife  and  have  chil- 
dren." 
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Her  biggest  regret,  she  said  fighting  back 
the  tears,  was  the  abortion  she  had  last 
year. 

"Armando  and  I  went  and  talked  with  his 
father  who  said  we  were  too  young  to  take 
care  of  a  baby."  she  recalled  in  a  quavering 
voice.  "Now  I  wish  I'd  never  agreed  because 
Id  have  something  that  was  his." 

The  last  time  he  saw  his  son  alive  was  at 
ChrUtmas.  said  deMoya,  a  Cuban  refugee 
who  was  divorced  from  Armando's  mother 
when  the  boy  was  six.  "I  kept  thinking,  if 
only  Id  asked  him  for  dinner  that  night." 
said  deMoya  who  lives  in  Friendship 
Heights.  If  only  he  was  with  me  that  night, 
if  only  I  had  spent  more  time  with  him.  If 
only  I  were  not  divorced. 

■Sometrmes  at  night,  when  everyone  else 
has  gone  upstairs  to  bed,  I  sit  in  the  living 
room  and  smoke  my  pipe  and  look  at  a  pho- 
tograph of  Armandito  for  a  long  time. 
That's  when  I  think.  If  only  ,  .  ." 

■  Logically  you  expect  to  die  before  your 
children. "  said  deMoya.  "My  attitude  to  my 
three  children  who  are  left  is  very  differ- 
ent—I have  a  keen  awareness  that,  who 
knows.  I  might  lose  all  three  tomorrow." 

Both  Kitzmiller  and  deMoya  say  there 
were  previous  Intimations  of  mortality;  sev- 
eral months  before  his  death  deMoya  con- 
fided to  Kitzmiller's  twin  sister  that  he  did 
not  think  he'd  live  to  be  20  because  he 
sensed  he  would  die  In  a  car  crash. 

Soon  after  he  was  16  and  had  gotten  his 
driver's  license,  his  father  recalled.  deMoya 
wrecked  his  mother's  Volkswagen  one  Sat- 
urday night  on  the  George  Washington 
Parkway  while  coming  home  from  a  George- 
town bar.  "The  car  flipped  over  three  times 
but  he  walked  away  without  a  scratch."  said 
deMoya.  "I  said.  'For  crying  out  loud,  if  you 
drive,  don't  drink.  If  you  drink,  don't  drive' 
and  he  said.  Sure  Dad.*  But  you  know  how 
kids  are." 

DeMoya  said  his  son  never  wore  a  seat 
belt,  a  factor  which.  deMoya  said  police  told 
him.  would  probably  have  saved  his  life.  "I 
don't  wear  one  either."  said  deMoya.  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  "As  a  physician  I  know  I 
should,  but  I  cent  be  bothered." 

DeMoya's  refusal  to  wear  a  seat  belt  even 
after  his  son's  accident  Is  not  vinusual.  fed- 
eral officials  say.  A  recent  study  of  postr 
crash  victims  showed  that  even  those  who 
suffered  painful  and  In  some  cases  crippling 
injuries  often  do  not  wear  seat  belts  when 
they  resume  driving. 

"There's  a  whole  psychology  of  seat  belt 
use."  said  O'Neill  of  the  Insurance  Institute. 
"Using  them  Is  an  admission  of  vulnerability 
and  people  want  to  deny  they  are  vulner- 
able." 

Livingston  of  the  federal  safety  agency 
agrees.  "In  the  past  people  viewed  highway 
safety  as  an  entity  separate  and  apart  from 
normal  human  behavior.  In  reality  the 
motor  vehicle  Is  Just  an  extension  of  what 
society  does." 

Beginning  In  1982  and  phased  In  over  a 
three-year  period  new  cars  must  be 
equipped  with  passive  restraint  systems, 
among  them  airbags  which  Inflate  In  the 
event  of  an  accident. 

That's  why  I  like  alrbags,"  said  Clay- 
brook who  estimates  they  could  have  saved 
9.000  of  the  more  than  30.000  killed  last 
year  in  passenger  cars.  "They  don't  distin- 
guish between  a  good  driver  and  a  bad 
driver.  They  Just  do  their  Job." 

Other  potentially  life-saving  measures  for 
young  drivers  Include  the  law  passed  last 
week  by  the  Maryland  General  Assembly 
that  will  automatically  suspend  drivers'  li- 
censes of  16-  and  17-year-olds  who  violate 
state  drinking  laws. 

Next  month  a  team  from  Claybrook's 
agency  will  spend  six  months  studying  the 
effecu  of  fatal  accidents  on  the  families  of 
victims,  an  area  long  ignored  by  previous 
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safety  research.  "I  think  If  people,  including 
those  In  Congress,  better  understand  the 
devastation  these  accidents  cause,  then 
they'll  be  much  more  likely  to  make  auto 
safety  a  priority."  said  Claybrook. 

"Armando's  accident  is  the  worst  thing 
I've  ever  gone  through  in  my  life,"  Kitz- 
miller said.  "If  I  have  to  go  through  any- 
thing like  that  again,  I  think  I'd  die." 

Motorcycle  Deaths  Jump  After  Helmet 

Law  Repeal 

(By  Jerry  Knight) 

Motorcycle  accident  deaths  jumped  46 
percent  after  states  began  repealing  laws  re- 
quiring cyclists  to  wear  helmets,  the  Nation- 
al Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration 
reported  yesterday. 

Head  injuries  caiised  by  motorcycle  acci- 
dents doubled  and  tripled  in  the  27  states 
that  took  off  their  helmet  laws,  a  study  by 
the  traffic  safety  agency  said. 

The  states  began  repealing  the  laws  after 
Congress  In  1976  backed  down  on  federal 
threats  to  force  states  to  require  helmet  use. 
The  lawmakers  repealed  a  provision  that  let 
the  Department  of  Transportation  cut  fed- 
eral highway  construction  funds  by  10  per- 
cent to  states  that  did  not  have  a  helmet 
law. 

The  federal  threat  had  led  every  state  but 
California  to  require  motorcyclists  to  use 
helmets.  When  the  helmet  laws  went  Into 
effect  In  the  late  sixties,  motorcycle  death 
rates  dropped  40  percent. 

"Many  states  have  Interpreted  the  repeal 
of  our  authority  to  Impose  sanctions  as  a 
signal  to  revoke  their  helmet  laws."  said 
NHTSA  administrator  Joan  Claybrook. 

Congress  ordered  a  full-scale  study  of  mo- 
torcycle accidents  after  deaths  appeared  to 
take  a  dramatic  Jump  In  states  that  dropped 
their  helmet  laws. 

The  report  by  NHTSA  said  motorcycle  fa- 
talities Increased  from  3.312  in  1976  to  4,850 
In  1979.  The  study  reported  a  two-  to  three- 
fold increase  in  the  frequency  of  head 
Injury  for  states  which  have  repealed  their 
helmet  laws  and  almost  a  foiu--fold  Increase 
in  the  severity  of  head  Injuries. 

The  safety  study  also  challenged  the 
claims  of  motorcyclists  that  helmets  cause 
accidents  and  make  neck  Injuries  worse. 

"It  was  found  tnat  helmets  do  not  cause 
neck  Injuries."  the  NHTSA  concluded.  "Doc- 
umentation of  whether  helmets  cause  acci- 
dents by  Impairing  vision  was  studied  and 
found  not  to  support  the  claim  that  helmets 
harm  vision." 

Federal  researchers  found  at  least  95  per- 
cent of  motorcyclists  use  helmets  in  states 
that  make  them  mandatory,  but  only  50  to 
60  percent  wear  them  where  use  is  volun- 
tary. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia  are 
among  the  22  Jurisdictions  that  still  require 
helmets.  Maryland  makes  helmets  manda- 
tory only  for  riders  under  18^ 


NOMINATING  PRESIDENTS: 
IDEAS  FOR  REFORM 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday,  April  23,  1980, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Nominating  Presidents:  Ideas  for  Reform 
As  I  see  the  Presidential  nomination  proc- 
ess unfold.  I  have  a  growing  impression  that 
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there  must  be  a  better  way  for  as  to  select 
candidates.for  our  most  Important  office. 

There  are  several  things  wrong  witti  the 
helter-skelter  manner  In  which  we  nominate 
presidential  candidates  today.  For  one.  the 
process  takes  too  long  and  Is  too  complex. 
The  caucuses,  conventions,  and  primary 
elections  seem  to  stretch  on  endlessly.  The 
extended  time  gives  a  dlsproponionate  sig- 
nificance to  the  media,  which  should  not 
have  the  power  they  enjoy  today  In  acreen- 
ing  out  and  boostlnig  candidates.  Moreover. 
38  pvesidential  primaries  are  certainly  too 
many,  taking  up  as  they  do  a  good  part  of 
the  year.  For  another,  the  process  follows 
no  logics  pattern.  Why  should  the  Iowa 
caucuses  or  the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
with  a  voter  turnout  smaller  than  that  of  a 
general  election  in  the  Ninth  District,  come 
first  and  be  so  crucial?  The  process  magni- 
fies the  influence  of  a  handful  of  voters  and 
a  few  small  sUtes  by  permitting  them  to 
dominate  presidential  politics  early  on  in 
the  year,  the  rest  of  America  Just  sits  by 
and  watches.  For  yet  another,  the  process 
costs  too  much  money.  By  the  time  the  first 
primary  of  1980  ended,  the  Democratic  can- 
didates had  already  spent  Sll.V  tnillion  and 
the  Republican  candidates  about  $46.3  mil- 
lion. Sums  of  such  size  make  the  process  the 
instrument  of  those  most  able  to  pay. 

There  is  more  to  be  said  against  the  proc- 
ess as  it  now  exists.  A  further  problem  Is  the 
advantage  the  process  gives  to  the  political- 
ly unemployed  candidate  (Jimmy  Carter  tn 
1976  and  Ronald  Reagan  in  1980).  one  who 
has  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands.  The  candi- 
date whose  time  is  consumed  by  fuU-tlme 
office  has  a  large  handicap  to  overcome.  A 
final  problem  with  the  process  is  Its  adverse 
effect  on  the  political  "lay  of  the  land." 
Campaign  pressures  {«nd  to  push  a  Demo- 
crat to  the  left  and  a  Republican  to  the 
right  as  each  tries  to  attract  his  party's  at- 
tention. Voters  In  the  center  are  left  grum- 
bling about  the  choices  offered  to  them. 

Beyond  all  these  ob\ious  difficulties.  I 
have  a  nagging  feeling  that  the  process  is 
designed  to  exclude  our  best  candidates.  I 
am  not  sure  why  I  have  such  a  feeling,  but 
other  writers  have  suggested  that  the  quali- 
ties which  enable  a  candidate  to  win  the 
nomination  are  not  the  qualities  which 
enable  him  to  govern  the  nation.  I  am  In- 
clined to  think  that  these  writers  are  not 
merely  speculating.  The  frenzied  activity  of 
a  candidate  zigzaggli>g  across  the  coimtry  in 
his  jet  airplane  does  not  assure  him  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  regions  he  visits.  It  does 
not  really  allow  iiim  to  learn  from  the 
people  he  addresses,  nor  they  from  htm. 
The  candidate  may  fall  Into  the  habit  of 
asking  his  pollster  what  is  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  and  then  become  accustomed  to 
telling  the  people  what  the  pollster  says  the 
people  want  to  hear. 

If  the  process  is  defective,  then  steps 
should  be  taken  to  Improve  it.  Most  propos- 
als for  reform  involve  consideration  of  the 
process  in  one  way  or  another.  A  national 
primary  election  has  been  endorsed,  as  has 
a  series  of  regional  primary  elections.  Al- 
though a  national  primary  would  provide 
candidates  and  voters  with  a  uniform,  short- 
lived campaign,  I  have  my  doubts  about  IL 
It  could  give  too  great  an  advantage  to  the 
well-known,  well-financed  candidate,  espe- 
cially an  incumbent  President.  The  propos- 
als for  regional  primaries  vary.  The  suggest- 
ed options  range  from  six  primaries  at  two- 
week  intervals  during  the  spring  of  the  year, 
to  four  primaries  a  month  apart,  to  a  series 
of  primaries  grouped  roughly  by  time  eone. 
Any  of  these  proposals  would  consolidate 
the  process,  but  excepting  the  time  zone 
option  they  could  encourage  sectionalism 
and  increase  the  chances  of  strong  regional 
candidates  who  lacked  a  broad  base  of  na- 
tional support. 
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I  myself  believe  that  the  process  should  be 
changed.  Perhaps  a  national  commission 
should  be  selected  to  redesign  it.  To  assure 
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Speaker  this  week.  Hainkel  has  been  the 
head  of  the  New  Orleans  delegation.  Al- 
though at  one  point  he  had  three  opponents 
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State  veteran  commented  from  his  death- 
bed last  fall.  He  died  of  cancer  he  believed 
resulted  from  his  exposiu-e  to  herbicides. 
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nated  by  the  herbicides.  He  bathed  in 
streams  that  may  have  contained  traces  of 
dioxin  or  arsenic  (or  both)  and  spent  nights 
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I  myself  believe  that  the  process  should  be 
changed.  Perhaps  a  national  commission 
should  be  selected  to  redesign  it.  To  assure 
neutrality,  changes  could  be  delayed  until  a 
date  In  the  future  beyond  which  there 
would  be  no  benefit  to  any  current  contend- 
er for  the  Presidency.  It  is  surely  in  the  in- 
terest of  all  Americans  to  make  the  process 
work  better.  The  most  helpful  change  of  all 
could  be  a  shortening  of  the  process  within 
some  scheme  of  regional  primaries.  As 
things  are  done  today,  the  voter  cannot  sus- 
tain his  attention  and  the  candidate  cannot 
sustain  his  vitality  through  the  long,  hard 
months  of  the  campaign. 

I  personally  favor  the  presidential  pri- 
mary because  it  is  one  way  for  the  general 
public  to  participate  in  the  selection  of  the 
person  who  will  fill  the  most  Important  job 
In  America.  With  today's  strong  suspicions 
about  politicians.  I  see  a  basic  need  for  the 
participation  of  the  general  public  In  the 
choosing  of  nominees.  We  have  taken  deci- 
sions out  of  the  "smoke-filled  room,"  and 
while  many  people  choose  not  to  participate 
In  the  primaries,  more  participate  in  the  pri- 
maries than  in  the  caucuses  or  conventions. 
I  also  favor  a  "mixed"  process  which  would 
permit  the  states  to  pick  national  conven- 
tion delegates  without  holding  primaries. 
Short  of  abolishing  the  primaries,  it  is  possi- 
ble and.  In  my  view,  desirable  to  give  sea- 
soned political  leaders  more  say  In  the  proc- 
ess than  they  have  today,  perhaps  by  allot- 
ting them  a  pre-determined  number  of  dele- 
gates. It  is  wise  to  inject  an  element  of  "peer 
review"  into  the  process— that  is,  a  Judg- 
ment by  the  people  who  know  the  candi- 
dates well.  For  example,  a  state  party  could 
advance  a  certain  number  of  delegates  from 
Its  own  ranks.  These  delegates  would  be  of- 
ficially uncommitted. 

I  am  sympathetic  to  reform,  but  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  process  alone  will  not 
give  us  good  or  bad  Presidents.  In  the  final 
analysis.  Just  about  everything  depends  on 
the  prudence  of  the  American  voter. • 
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HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  to  consider  budget  alterna- 
tives In  this  time  of  economic  crisis  for 
our  very  way  of  life,  I  hope  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  believe  as  I 
do  that  this  Nation's  economic  health 
can  be  restored  will  study  the  follow- 
ing report  from  the  Free  Congress 
Foundation.  The  alternative  present- 
ed, if  acted  upon  in  this  House,  would 
enable  us  to  consider  legislation  pres- 
ently not  available  to  us  for  considera- 
tion. It  would  enable  us  to  make  deci- 
sions upon  clear  ideological  lines  in  ac- 
cordance with  our  views  of  how  we 
perceive  this  House's  role  in  the  poli- 
cies of  our  country. 

As  a  first  step  we  should  form  a  co- 
alition now  to  pass  a  budget  that  will 
start  this  Nation  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. 

(Free  Congress  Foundation— The  Political 
Report.  Mar.  21.  1980} 

conservativx  elxctkd  louisiana  house 
Speaker  With  Coautior  Support 

After  a  campaign  of  almost  a  year  in  dura- 
tion. Louisiana  House  members  unanimous- 
ly approved  the  election  of  state  Rep.  John 
Halnkel.  a  conservative  Democrat,  as  House 
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Speaker  this  week.  Halnkel  has  been  the 
head  of  the  New  Orleans  delegation.  Al- 
though at  one  point  he  had  three  opponents 
for  the  Speakership,  one  of  whom  had  the 
endorsement  of  labor  and  the  support  of 
former  Gov.  Edwin  Eklwards.  aU  of  them  re- 
signed from  the  race  following  Gov.  David 
Treen's  (R)  endorsement  of  Halnkel  at  the 
end  of  February.  Clearly  one  of  the  more  in- 
teresting aspects  of  the  race  is  the  fact  that 
Hainkels  candidacy  was  given  its  original 
base  through  the  support  of  a  bi-partisan. 
Informal  organization  in  the  House  known 
as  the  Conservative  Coalition.  State  Sen. 
Dan  Richey  (D).  a  leader  of  the  group  until 
his  election  to  the  Senate  In  December. 
1979.  told  the  Report.  "The  election  of 
Halnkel  represents  a  dramatic  shift  toward 
fiscal  responsibility  and  conservative  gov- 
ernment." State  Rep.  Woody  Jenkins  (D), 
also  a  leader  of  the  group,  told  the  Report, 
"The  conservatives  In  the  House  managed 
to  elect,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  a  conserva- 
tive Seaker.  We  are  a  definite  minority,  but 
now  at  least  we  are  in  control  of  the  House 
structure."  The  coalition  consists  of  7  Re- 
publicans and  8  Democrats,  but  occasionally 
works  with  another  10-15  members.  Speaker 
Hainkel,  commenting  on  the  role  of  the  con- 
servative group  In  his  election,  said.  "They 
stuck  with  me  throughout  and  didn't  budge. 
I  counseled  with  them.  Also,  they  have 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  state 
who  could  approach  fellow  members  on  a 
regional  basis  to  support  me."  He  continued. 
"We  had  a  coalition  of  conservatives,  south- 
west Louisiana  people,  people  from  Aca- 
diana.  New  Orleans,  and  rural  areas." 

Although  the  election  actually  took  place 
this  Tuesday,  observers  agree  that  It  was 
the  Governor's  endorsement  which  made 
the  difference  In  the  campaign.  By  the  end 
of  February.  Treen  put  an  end  to  the  nearly 
stalemated  four-way  campaign,  and  en- 
dorsed Hainkel.  Among  the  other  candi- 
dates were  state  Rep.  Kenneth  Lelthman. 
the  former  Speaker  Pro  Tem  who  had 
latx)r's  support;  state  Rep.  Jesse  J.  Guidry; 
and  state  Rep.  Frank  Simoneaux.  who  is  the 
new  Speaker  Pro  Tem.  State  Rep.  Leithman 
told  the  Report.  "John  is  extremely  conser- 
vative." Leithman  agreed  with  the  assess- 
ment that  the  election  represents  a  coalition 
effort.  "I  would  characterize  it  as  a  coali- 
tion. He  had  the  support  of  the  Republi- 
cans. There  was  no  chance  I  could  get  that 
support."  Leithman  made  It  clear  that  he 
objects  to  the  Involvement  of  Gov.  Treen  in 
the  Speaker's  race.  "Treen  exercised  a 
power  that  belongs  to  the  House.  I  think 
the  state  constitution  is  clear  on  the  sub- 
ject." In  response  to  Leithman's  comments. 
Hainkel  said.  "In  the  history  of  this  state. 
Governors  have  always  gotten  Involved  in 
the  election  of  the  House  Speaker."  At  this 
point.  Hainkel  has  appointed  two  Republi- 
can committee  chairmen  and  several  Repub- 
licans to  be  committee  vice  chairmen.  Asked 
how  much  of  a  role  party  distinctions 
played  in  his  selection.  Halnkel  said,  "I 
don't  even  think  in  that  terminology."* 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  BUSS 
SYSTEMS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  praise 
Buss  Systems,  Inc.,  of  El  Segundo, 
Calif.,  for  their  achievement  as  the 
Regional  Small  Business  Subcontrac- 


tor of  the  Year  In  the  Southwestern 
United  States. 

Buss  Systems,  Inc.,  a  firm  that  deals 
primarily  In  the  design  and  manufac- 
turing of  electronic  interconnecting 
devices,  will  be  awarded  with  this 
honor  on  May  7  by  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration. 

Hughes  Aircraft,  the  company  that 
originally  nominated  Buss  Systems  for 
this  award,  praised  the  winning  firm 
for  "its  excellent  quality  control,  its 
maintaining  of  critical  delivery  sched- 
ules and  the  firm's  continuing  pro- 
gram of  research,  irmovation,  and  de- 
velopment of  product." 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  fine 
achievements  of  this  quality  corpora- 
tion. £md  sincerely  hope  that  tiiey  will 
maintain  and  even  further  develop 
their  standard  of  excellence  in  the 
years  to  come.  For  the  Record  I 
submit  the  SBA  announcement: 

El  Segundo  Firm  Named  One  op  Nation's 
Top  10  Small  Business  Contractors 

Buss  Systems  Incorporated,  a  small  El  Se- 
gundo. California,  designer  and  manufac- 
turer of  electronic  Interconnect  devices, 
today  was  named  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration's  1980  Regional  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcontractor  of  the  Year  representing 
the  Southwestern  United  States. 

Marx  L.  Cazenave,  SmaU  Business  Admin- 
istration Regional  Administrator  from  San 
Francisco,  said  that  by  virtue  of  the  award. 
Buss  Systems  is  now  one  of  the  ten  out- 
standing small  business  subcontractors  in 
the  United  States. 

Selection  of  the  outstanding  Small  Busi- 
ness Subcontractor  in  the  United  States  will 
be  armounced  during  a  banquet  in  Washing- 
ton, DC,  during  National  Small  Business 
Week,  set  for  May  11  through  17. 

Buss  Systems,  which  is  located  at  240 
Center  Street.  El  Segundo,  was  selected  for 
the  honor  from  more  than  50  nominees 
from  CalLfomia,  Nevada.  Arizona,  and 
Hawaii  by  a  group  of  independent  Judges  as- 
sembled in  San  Francisco. 

Pounded  by  three  men  In  1974  In  a  single 
rented  room.  Buss  Systems  Just  this  winter 
moved  Into  its  new  14.000  square  foot,  two 
story.  El  Segundo  facility. 

Buss  Systems  has  a  payroll  of  56  employ- 
ees. President  of  the  firm,  and  one  of  the 
founders,  is  Joseph  A.  Kueneman.  Kuene- 
man  will  accept  the  SBA  Regional  Award 
during  a  special  in-plant  ceremony  early  in 
May. 

He  Is  also  scheduled  to  represent  the  firm 
at  the  National  Awards  Banquet  In  Wash- 
ington. DC.  later  the  same  month. 

Buss  Systems  was  nominated  for  the 
award  by  Hughes  Aircraft  Company's  Radar 
Systems  Group  of  El  Segundo.  In  its  nomi- 
nation Hughes  praised  Buss  Systems  for  its 
excellent  quality  control,  its  maintaining  of 
critical  delivery  schedules  and  the  firms 
continuing  program  of  research,  innovation 
and  development  of  product.* 


AGENT  ORANGE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Vietnam  veteran  myself,  I  share  the 
concern  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  country  about 
the  impact  of  agent  orange  on  the 
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military  personnel  who  served  In  Viet- 
nam. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  a  medical  or  sci- 
entific expert  myself,  and  I  leave  the 
final  determination  of  this  chemical's 
affects  to  the  experts,  but  I  make 
these  comments  to  stress  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  the  Vietnam  veterans  that 
the  Government  move  quickly,  com- 
passionately, and  completely  to  deter- 
mine the  affects  of  this  chemical  and 
what,  if  any,  medical  care  is  needed 
for  the  veterans  exposed  to  it. 

I  have  spoken  many  times  of  the 
debt  America  owes  the  Vietnam  veter- 
an. In  too  many  instances,  these  vets 
have  been  the  forgotten  Americans 
who  served  their  country  in  an  unpop- 
ular war  and  did  not  receive  the  aid 
and  support  of  their  country  when 
they  returned  to  civilian  life.  We 
cannot  allow  the  lack  of  attention  to 
extend  to  the  agent  orange  issue. 

In  conclusion,  first,  let  me  congratu- 
late Congressman  Bonior  and  Con- 
gressman Gore  of  the  Vietnam  veter- 
ans caucus  who  have  done  such  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  dramatizing  this  issue. 
Second,  I  insert  Into  the  Record  some 
articles  written  by  Bill  Jones  of  the 
Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat  on  the 
agent  orauige  issue. 

The  articles  follow: 
Change  in  Veteran  Traced  to  Arsenic 
(By  Bill  Jones) 

Joe  Rosella  was  a  changed  man  when  he 
came  back  from  South  Vietnam  In  March 
1970.  Everybody  around  him  seemed  to  real- 
ize it  except  Joe. 

He  was  nervous.  Jumpy,  hypersensitive, 
often  depressed  and  Increasingly  Irritable. 
And  there  were  the  headaches  that  pounded 
furiously,  lingered  long  and  returned  with 
increasing  frequency. 

ARSE~IC  POUND  m  SYSTEM 

It  wasn't  until  about  a  year  ago  that 
things  started  coming  to  a  head— and  it 
wasn't  until  last  August  that  Joe  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  toxic  amounts  of  arsenic  in 
his  bloodstream.  Joe  and  his  wife.  Gay,  feel 
sure  he  got  arsenic  in  Vietnam. 

There  was  public  uproar  and  Indignation 
over  the  massacre  of  some  400  Vietnamese 
civilians  at  My  Lai  in  March  1968.  and  furor 
over  disclosure  that  American  artillery 
shells  had  fallen  on  our  own  forces. 

But  for  years  there  was  a  virtual  shroud 
of  silence  over  what  may  prove  so  deadly  as 
to  pale  those  incidents  by  comparison— as 
silent  as  the  "killer"  iUelf. 

Herbicide. 

There  were  four  types  used  In  Vietnam  to 
defoliate  jungles  and  vast  fields  of  elephant 
grass  that  served  as  prime  cover  for  Viet 
Cong  ambushers.  At  least  two  of  those  con- 
tained highly  toxic  chemicals. 

DIOXIN  IN  DEFOLIANT 

Agent  Orange,  the  most  widely  used  defo- 
liant in  Vietnam,  contained  dioxln.  a  sub- 
stance so  poisonous  that  its  toxicity  is  meas- 
ured in  parts  per  trillion.  Agent  Blue  con- 
tained high  concentrations  of  arsenic. 

It  is  only  In  the  past  15  months  that  much 
has  been  heard  about  the  possible  effects 
Agent  Orange  may  have  had  on  servicemen 
and  civilians  In  Vietnam.  There  has  been  a 
class-action  suit  filed  In  New  York  on  behalf 
of  veterans,  and  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion has  started  a  program  to  Identify 
former  servicemen  who  may  have  been  ex- 
posed to  toxic  chemicals  during  the  war. 

"I  was  killed  in  Vietnam  10  years  ago  but  I 
didn't  know  it  until  now,"  one  New  York 
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State  veteran  commented  from  his  death- 
bed last  fall.  He  died  of  cancer  he  believed 
resulted  from  his  exposure  to  herbicides. 

Joe  Rosella  may  be  the  first  reported  case 
of  arsenic  pwisoning  from  Agent  Blue,  how- 
ever. The  possibility  that  he  may  have  un- 
knowingly suffered  chronic  symptoms  of  ar- 
senic poisoning  for  nine  years  before  they 
became  acute  has  aroused  interest  In  St. 
Louis.  Washington  and  New  York  as  well  as 
locally. 

HEARD  OP  NO  OTHER  CASES 

An  aide  to  U.S.  Rep.  Albert  Gore  of  Ten- 
nessee, who  Is  a  member  of  a  congressional 
task  force  pushing  for  an  investigation  into 
effects  of  Agent  Orange  on  veterans,  said  he 
had  heard  of  no  other  cases  of  possible 
Agent  Blue  poisoning.  Barry  Commoner  of 
the  Center  for  the  Biology  of  Natural  Sys- 
tems in  St.  Louis  said  the  same. 

Both  expressed  the  same  concern  men- 
tioned by  Joe  and  Gay  Rosella  as  they  sat  in 
the  kitchen  of  their  Schrader  Avenue  home 
In  Oakland:  what  if  there  are  thousands  of 
vets  running  around  with  arsenic  in  them 
because  nol)ody  thought  to  look  for  it? 

"None  of  the  men  apparently  has  been 
tested  for  arsenic."  Gay  said.  It  was  a  fluke 
that  Joey  was  tested  for  arsenic." 

The  "fluke"  came  about  when  friends  of 
the  Rosellas  saw  an  ABC-TV  network  show 
about  Agent  Orange  and  the  Rosellas  asked 
a  friend  in  the  National  Guard  to  find  out 
what  was  in  Agent  Orange.  He  came  up  with 
dimethyl  arsenic  acid,  which  turned  out  to 
be  a  case  of  misinformation  but  a  fortunate 
mistake.  Joe  was  tested  for  sirsenic  and  it 
wa£  found. 

Joe  arrived  In  Vietnam  Feb.  13.  1969,  with 
a  cavalry  unit  attached  to  the  5th  Infantry 
Division  and  by  April  14  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  "Vietnam  Isn't  worth  one 
American  life,"  as  he  wrote  home  In  a  letter. 
In  mid-May  he  was  moved  Into  the  demilita- 
rized zone  (DMZ)  and  for  a  couple  months 
served  at  two  firebases  designated  Bastone 
and  Blaze. 

RECALLS  SPRAYING 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  recalls 
being  sprayed  with  a  chemical  from  helicop- 
ters on  at  least  two  occasions,  possibly 
three.  Helicopters  with  196-gallon  rubber 
tanks  or  bladders  hung  underneath  were 
used  for  spraying  areas  where  the  large  Air 
Force  spray  planes  were  not  practical. 

"I  was  on  a  personnel  carrier."  Joe  said. 
"We  went  through  the  woods  on  recon.  The 
helicopter,  I  can  remember,  sprayed  it  twice 
right  on  us.  There  were  a  lot  of  places  it  was 
just  like  fall.  There  were  no  leaves  or  any- 
thing. But  they  told  us  It  was  insecticide 
and  who  can  say  for  sure  now.  It  sure  didn't 
get  rid  of  the  bugs." 

One  of  the  areas  where  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  said  Agent  Blue  was  used 
was  in  northern  South  Vietnam,  near  the 
DMZ.  to  clear  trails  and  extend  killing  areas 
around  firebases.  Agent  Orange  also  was 
used,  however. 

Joe  Rosella  doesn't  recall  any  specific 
symptoms  he  can  blame  on  the  spraying  and 
his  letters  written  at  the  time  aren't  conclu- 
sive. There  were  mentions  of  numerous  ail- 
ments—skin rsLshes.  headaches,  anxiety, 
nausea  and  cramps— but  most  of  them  were 
common  to  GIs  In  Vietnam  who  suffered 
from  everything  from  Jungle  rot  and  fungus 
to  dysentery.  "GI  Trots"  and  even  cholera. 

Many  of  his  letters  contained  complaints 
about  the  discomfort  of  "heat  rash— small 
pimples  around  my  waist,  buttocks  and 
chest  and  when  I  sweat  they  jag  like  fiber- 
glass." He  said  he  had  his  shirt  off  every 
chance  he  got  to  reduce  perspiration. 

LIVET'  IN  FIELD 

During  an  extended  period  he  lived  in  the 
field  in  areas  that  could  have  been  contami- 
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nated  by  the  herbicides.  He  bathed  in 
streams  that  may  have  contained  traces  of 
dioxin  or  arsenic  (or  both)  and  sf^nt  nights 
In  foxholes  half  filled  with  water  that  also 
could  have  been  contaminated. 

He  brought  back  with  him  headaches,  ner- 
vousness and  depression— not  uncommon  at- 
tributes of  veterans  of  Nam.  He  said  he 
might  have  had  headaches  at  times  before 
Vietnam,  but  his  mother  says  they  were 
much  more  frequent  afterward— and  that 
Joe  was  lethargic  and  depressed.  There  also 
have  been  periodic  skin  irritations  but  so  far 
they  have  not  been  diagnosed  as  chloracne. 
a  primary  symptom  of  dioxin  poisoning. 

Joe'B  family  and  friends  noticed  the  pro- 
gressiveness  of  his  symptoms,  particularly 
his  undue  irritability,  more  than  he  did.  It 
was  a  gradual  thing  with  him. 

"I'd  get  Into  arguments,  but  to  me  that 
was  normal."  Joe  said.  "I'd  been  that  way 
for  a  long  time.  There  were  times  I  would 
get  so  mad  and  it  would  scare  me  because  I 
would  sit  down  and  not  really  understand 
myself  what  I  was  so  mad  atx>ut." 

His  famUy  life  was  approaching  a  crisis 
about  a  year  ago  because  he  was  t>ecoming 
unbearable.  Gay  said  it  was  hard  to  say  just 
how  long  his  personality  change  was  hap- 
pening, but  It  became  very  noticeable  last 
June  and  on  into  July  and  August. 

"It  had  gotten  to  the  point  where  my 
friends  weren't  comfortable  coming  here  be- 
cause they  didn't  know  if  it  was  just  Joe's 
mood  or  If  he  didn't  like  them."  Gay  said. 
"He  even  got  very  radical  one  day  about  the 
bread  bag  not  being  closed  right." 

The  network  TV  show  included  cases  that 
sounded  just  like  Joe  to  friends  who  saw  it- 
headaches,  uncontrollable  irritability,  de- 
pression. That  started  Joe  and  Gay,  espe- 
cially Gay.  on  a  search  for  information  on 
Agent  Orange. 

Dr.  Sam  Wint.  their  family  physician,  ad- 
mitted he  wasn't  really  up  on  dioxin  poison- 
ing, but  ordered  the  tests  for  arsenic.  Blood 
was  taken  at  Lee  Hospital  and  analyzed  at  a 
lab  in  Pittsburgh. 

The  Lee  Hospital  lab  report  was  a  shock. 
It  showed  Joe  had  a  blood  level  for  arsenic 
of  1.2  milligrams.  For  comparison,  the 
report  listed  0  to  0.002  mg.  as  the  therapeu- 
tic range  for  arsenic  and  1.5  as  lethal. 

"With  a  reading  of  1.2  nme  years  later,  we 
had  to  wonder  how  high  it  might  have  been 
after  exposure,"  Gay  said. 

Joe  went  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
Medical  Center  In  Altoona  last  September 
and  still  Is  bitter  about  that  experience.  He 
told  the  outpatient  physician  he  thought  he 
had  been  exposed  to  herbicide  in  Vietnam 
and  that  doctor  got  excited.  Joe  said,  and 
ordered  him  admitted.  But  the  doctor  on 
the  floor  didn't  appear  familiar  with  dioxin 
and  on  the  fourth  day  Joe  was  discharged. 
Results  from  a  blood  test  for  heavy  meUls 
didn't  come  back  for  five  weeks  and  Joe  was 
told  it  was  negative. 

"They  really  didn't  know  what  it  was," 
Joe  said,  "the  doctors  themselves  were  a 
brushoff  type  of  thing.  They  said  I  didn't 
have  arsenic  even  though  I'd  had  tests  that 
showed  it.  They  ran  a  test  for  heavy  metals 
and  said  I  didn't  have  anything.  They  fixed 
my  teeth  and  sent  me  home. " 

DOCTOR  NOT  SATISFIED 

Dr.  Wint  wasn't  satisfied  and  ordered  an- 
other blood  test  for  arsenic.  It  came  back 
the  same  as  the  first  and  treatments  were 
started  with  BAL,  an  unpleasant,  smelly  but 
effective  medication  that  Is  suspended  in 
peanut  oil  and  is  injected  painfully  Into  the 
hip. 

Joe's  arsenic  level  apparently  has  dropped 
to  normal,  but  the  headaches  haven't  en- 
tirely left  him.  Neither  has  some  of  the 
anxiety,  hypersensitivity  and  general  ner- 
vousness. But  there  has  been  a  marked  Im- 
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provement    tn    his   disposition    and   other 
things  as  well. 
The  Rosellas  have  two  big  questions  they 
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came,  he  probably  would  put  his  sons  on  a 
plane  to  anywhere  to  keep  them  from  going 
to  fight. 


April  21^,  1980 


others  around  him.  It's  reached  the  point 
that  Sandy's  friends  won't  come  around  if 
they  know  Mike  is  at  home. 


April  2k,  1980 

Carter's  Spending  Games 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Now  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a 
staff  organization  with  no  political  hay  to 
make,  tells  us  that  in  "balancing"  the  1981 
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Jerry  Marcus,  "and  It  has  always  been  the 
philosophy  of  our  company  to  put  back 
when  we  take  out." 
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provement    in    his   disposition    and   other 
things  as  well. 

The  Rosellas  have  two  big  questions  they 
feel  must  be  answered.  The  first  is  whether 
the  presence  of  arsenic  in  his  system  for 
almost  a  decade  caused  damage  to  any  of 
Joe's  organs  or  nervous  system.  The  second 
is  whether  he  could  have  gotten  dioxin  con- 
tamination as  well  as  arsenic. 

Ex  Mariwe:  Vietnam  Vets  Got  No  Glory 
(By  Bill  Jones) 

"Whatever  happened  to  that  movement  to 
do  something  for  the  Vietnam  veteran?" 
Mike  Sullivan  aslied  as  he  sipped  coffee  in 
his  Johnstown  R.  D.  7  Ititchen.  'That  sure 
died  out  in  a  hurry." 

Milie  spent  20  months  as  a  Marine  In 
South  Vietnam,  serving  as  a  crew  chief  and 
gunner  on  a  helicopter  gunship.  Today  he's 
experiencing  symptoms  that  might  be  at- 
tributed to  defoliants  used  in  Vietnam— and 
bitterness  over  the  feeling  that  his  buddies 
have  been  pulling  the  dirty  end  of  the 
string. 

DIFFERENT  PROBLEMS 

He  believes  that  Vietnam  veterans  have 
confronted  problems  not  experienced  by 
servicemen  returning  from  other  wars  and 
that  the  biggest  problems  were  brought  on 
by  the  public's  attitude  toward  the  war.  The 
men  came  back  to  scorn  and  derision,  not  to 
accolades  as  others  had  before. 

"It  was  a  matter  of  coping  for  the  service- 
man returning  to  civilian  life,"  Mike  said. 
"But  this  time  it  wasn't  the  hero  returning 
from  World  War  II.  it  was  the  (expletive) 
returning  from  Vietnam. 

KOREA  NOT  POPtTLAR 

'Korea  wasn'l  that  popular,  but  you 
didn't  have  t.he  public  rejection,  either.  It 
was  a  period  in  our  country's  history  when 
they  were  rebelling  against  the  bra  and  ev- 
erything else.  It  was  a  bad  time  to  have  a 
war.  and  it  dragged  on  with  nothing  being 
done. 

"I  felt  when  I  went  over  it  was  for  a  pur- 
pose and  I  still  do  today.  I  Just  think  they 
went  about  it  wrong.  It  was  a  political  thing 
from  the  start.  It  was  controlled  entirely  by 
pollti(s.  You  couldn't  be  the  aggressor  you 
could  only  react  to  what  they  (Communists) 
did.  Think  how  many  lives  could  have  been 
saved  on  both  sides  if  we  had  just  gone  in 
and  done  the  job  right.  " 

Mike  had  an  older  brother  who  was  killed 
while  serving  with  the  Marines  in  Vietnam 
in  1965.  when  Mike  was  a  senior  in  high 
school.  Mike  entered  the  corps  in  December 
1968  and  went  to  Vietnam  in  August  1967. 
He  was  there  until  May  11.  1969.  except  for 
a  30-day  leave  at  home  part  way  through 
his  tour. 

BAKER  AT  FIRST 

He  was  a  baker  when  he  shipped  over,  but 
Quickly  got  tired  of  getting  shelled  at  night 
without  having  a  chance  to  fight  back.  He 
transferred  to  the  First  Marine  Air  Wing, 
even  though  it  meant  extending  his  Viet- 
nam duty  six  months. 

He  was  stationed  at  Phu  Bal,  about  20 
miles  south  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone 
(DMZ).  His  gunship  escorted  rescue  mis- 
sions to  take  out  downed  fighter  pilots,  took 
fire  teams  in  and  out  and  escorted  Just  any- 
body who  had  to  go  anywhere.  He  feels  he 
was  more  fortunate  than  many  others,  espe- 
cially the  ground  troops. 

NEVER  WAVERED 

Mike's  belief  in  America's  right  to  have 
been  in  Vietnam  has  never  wavered,  but  the 
attitude  of  the  American  people  toward  vet- 
erans of  that  war  both  baffles  and  concerns 
him.  He  feels  that  if  there  were  another 
war,  it  would  be  hard  to  get  anybody  to 
fight  it— and  be  added   that  If  the  time 
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came,  he  probably  would  put  his  sons  on  a 
plane  to  anywhere  to  keep  them  from  going 
to  fight. 

"You  went  over  for  something  you  be- 
lieved in  and  came  back  in  shame— not  be- 
cause of  what  you  did  there  but  because  of 
what  people  at  home  thought  of  you."  Mike 
said.  "The  consensus  of  the  people  is,  'You 
didn't  fight  in  a  war.  clown;  you  were  doing 
something  we  didn't  approve  of,  anyway." 

■'I've  talked  to  guys  who  won't  even  admit 
they  were  there.  And  I  can't  handle  it  when 
people  say,  'Those  guys  died  for  nothing,'  I 
didn't  feel  that  way  and  neither  did  my 
brother." 

Mike  feels  the  psychological  upheaval  of 
the  Vietnam  veteran  started  in  Southeast 
Asia,  before  the  serviceman  shipped  home, 
but  it  was  triggered  by  conditions  In  the 
Slates.  He  thinks  this  accounts  for  why  so 
many  fighting  men  in  Vietnam  turned  to  al- 
cohol and  drugs. 

"The  worst  part  was  guys  Just  coming  over 
and  telling  you  about  how  things  were  going 
here— the  demonstrations  and  everything, 
and  that  Fonda  woman's  mouth.  It's  got  to 
get  to  you.  It  does  mess  you  up.  Then  the 
guys  out  there  sleeping  in  water.  In  rice  pad- 
dles and  t.'iat— I  guess  they  did  need  some- 
thing to  keep  going." 

And  then  there  are  the  symptoms,  the  In- 
dication that  apparently  there  ts  medical 
damage  that  might  match  or  surpass  the 
emotional  and  psychological  damage  done 
to  young  Americans  in  Southea.st  Asia.  The 
herbicide  Agent  Orange  was  sprayed  over 
wide  areas  to  defoliate  the  jungles  and 
fields  of  tall  elephant  grass,  and  Agent 
Orange  contained  a  toxic  substance  called 
dioxin. 

HARD  TO  DETECT 

Almost  Impossible  to  detect,  dioxin  appar- 
ently remains  dormant  in  the  body  for  years 
before  taking  its  toll  In  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, digestive  problems,  deterioration  of 
the  nervous  system,  skin  rashes  and  other 
ailments.  There  is  no  known  cure,  and  little 
hope  that  dioxin  will  ever  leave  the  system. 

"Who  the  heck  would  have  figured  that 
10  years  later  you  would  begin  having  prob- 
lems?" Mike  Sullivan  asked.  ""I  just  thought 
I  was  aging." 

He  isn't  saying  he  has  dioxin  poisoning, 
only  that  he  has  a  number  of  unexplained 
symptoms.  In  Vietnam,  he  was  in  areas  that 
had  been  defoliated.  He  recently  had  a 
blood  test  taken  to  determine  whether  he 
had  arsenic  poisoning  possible  contracted 
from  another  herbicide.  Agent  Blue,  but  the 
test  was  negative. 

TROUBLES  BEGAN 

About  three  or  four  years  ago.  Mike  began 
having  trouble  with  his  stomach  and  whole 
abdominal  area- pains  that  would  double 
him  over.  He  no  longer  can  eat  certain  foods 
or  drink  certain  beverages.  Tests  and  X  rays 
have  failed  to  reveal  an  ulcer  or  other  likely 
cause  of  the  pains. 

Then  there  are  the  headaches,  almost 
blinding  in  their  severity,  that  pain-killers 
do  not  affect.  He  started  getting  them  while 
in  Vietnam,  probably,  he  believes,  from  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  They  have  left  him  very 
sensitive  to  strong  light. 

He  has  had  numbness  and  tingling  in  arms 
and  fingers,  occasionally  even  in  legs  and 
toes.  At  times  he  has  experienced  a  loss  of 
strength  in  his  arms.  These  symptoms  have 
been  with  him  for  several  years,  but  were 
worsened  by  a  fall  while  at  work  at  Johns- 
town Plant,  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  Damp 
weather  and  cold  temperatures  bring  addi- 
tional suffering. 

GETS  tJPSET  EASILY 

There  are  times  when  he  gets  upset  about 
very  Insignificant  things  and  becomes 
alm(}st  unbearable  to  his  wife,  Sandy,  and 
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others  around  him.  It's  reached  the  point 
that  Sandy's  friends  won't  come  aroimd  if 
they  know  Mike  is  at  home. 

"A  lot  of  times,  especially  if  somebody  is 
here  or  we"re  out  with  somebody,  I'll  say  or 
do  something  that  hurts  her  (Sandy),  but  I 
don't  realize  I'm  hurting  her,"  Mike  said.  "A 
lot  of  times  I'll  think  later.  What's  this  all 
about?"  ■• 

All  these  symptoms  and  others  Mike  has 
are  common  to  dioxin  poisoning,  but  they 
are  common  to  other  ailments  as  well.  Mike 
isn't  saying  definitely  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  defoliant,  but  he  does  ask  why  these 
things  are  happening. 

GREATER  PROBLEMS 

In  his  concern  for  Vietnam  veterans,  Mike 
has  come  across  a  number  of  them  with 
problems  he  feels  are  greater  than  his  own. 
He  tells  of  one  local  veteran  who  sought  a 
job  at  a  company  in  northern  Somerset 
County  that  would  not  accept  the  vet's  ap- 
plication. About  two  weeks  later,  he  said, 
the  company  hired  two  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees. 

He  talked  to  a  woman  in  a  housing  project 
who  has  twin  sons.  One  son  went  back  to 
the  Marine  Corps  and  is  on  Okinawa  now, 
t)ecause  he  could  not  find  a  civilian  Job.  The 
other  son  has  been  unable  to  get  work  and 
has  had  to  apply  for  welfare.  The  mother, 
he  says.  Invites  out-of-work  Vietnam  vets 
into  her  home  for  meals  even  though  she 
can't  afford  a  decent  pair  of  shoes  for  her- 
self. 

"Employers  don't  want  to  hire  you  be- 
cause they  think  you're  a  looney  or  an 
addict  or  something,"  Mike  said.  "Family 
problems  are  the  major  thing  for  the  veter- 
an—keeping a  family  together  when  your 
head's  ail  messed  up  and  you  can't  get  a  job. 

"I  feel  Tm  pretty  lucky.  I  have  some 
symptoms  and  Tve  had  some  problems,  but 
I  count  myself  in  the  top  group.  I  have  a 
family  and  I  was  able  to  get  a  Job.  "• 


CARTERS  SPENDING  GAMES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tom 
Wicker  of  the  New  York  Times  has 
written  a  scathing  analysis  of  the 
Jimmy  Carter  approach  to  balancing 
the  budget.  As  Wicker  points  out, 
what  you  see  is  not  necessarily  what 
you  get  when  Jimmy  Carter  talks 
about  the  budget.  The  much  publi- 
cized increase  in  defense  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  is  actually  done  with 
mirrors.  It  comes  about  because  a  de- 
crease in  such  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1980  was  ordered  by  the  President. 
Thus,  the  defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  Is  not  actually  getting  the 
increase  we  have  been  told  about. 

Mr.  Wicker  also  points  out  the  erro- 
neous estimations  made  by  the  Carter 
administration  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

Jimmy  Carter  promised  he  would 
never  lie  to  us.  I  believe  he  was  sincere 
when  he  said  that.  But  one  does  get 
the  feeling  that  he  keeps  on  telling  us 
things  that  Just  are  not  so. 

At  this  point,  I  include  in  the 
Recori)  "Carter's  Spending  Games"  by 
Tom  Wicker,  from  the  New  York 
Times,  AprU  22. 1980: 
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Carter's  Spending  OAMia 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

As  more  than  one  observer  has  noted,  a 
"mean  streak"  lies  Just  beneath  President 
Carter"s  soft-spoken  manner,  and  occasion- 
ally breaks  through  to  the  surface.  But  like 
most  meannesses,  his  tend  to  damage  their 
author  more  than  their  targets. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  a  sharp 
Carter  poke  at  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
opened  a  door  the  President  would  have 
done  well  to  leave  closed.  He  not  only  called 
Mr.  Kennedy  "the  largest  spender  t>erhaps 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
Senate  "—which  hyperbole  in  these  tax-re- 
volting times  is  epithet  enough:  he  also  said 
the  only  spending  cuts  Mr.  Kennedy  had  ad- 
vocated had  l)een  In  the  defense  budget 

"This  is  exactly  the  wrong  time  to  cut  our 
nation's  ability  to  defend  itself,"  Mr.  Carter 
then  added,  with  that  adept  touch  of  the 
smear-brush  he  wields  with  such  Indirect 
Southern  effectiveness. 

To  advocate  defense  budget  cuts,  of 
course,  is  not  necessarily  at  all  "to  cut  our 
nation's  ability  to  defend  Itself."  In  fact.  If 
memory  serves,  Jimmy  Carter,  came  to 
office  pledging  to  cut  the  defense  budget; 
and  while  In  the  White  House  he  managed 
to  kill  off  the  B-1  bomber,  a  new  nuclear- 
powered  carrier  and  the  neutron  bomb — 
whatever  else,  these  were  defense  budget 
cuts  of  the  first  importance— without  con- 
fessing that  he  was  cutting  "our  nation's 
ability  to  defend  itself." 

Mr.  Carter,  moreover,  has  Just  presided 
over  a  defense-budget  shell  game  that  would 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  a  rtverboat 
sharpster.  He  has  long  been  on  record  as 
pledging  a  3  percent  increase  In  defense 
spending  in  the  1981  budget  after  inflation; 
but  to  make  good  that  pledge,  Richard  Burt 
of  The  New  York  Times  has  reported,  the 
Carter  Administration  has  reduced  defense 
spending  in  fiscal  1980. 

What  Mr.  Carter  wanted  to  spend  on  de- 
fense for  1981  didn't  work  out  to  a  3  percent 
Increase  over  1980;  but  rather  than  Increase 
.'he  amount  to  be  spent,  so  that  the  pledge 
could  be  honestly  kept,  $82  million  was  or- 
dered deleted  from  the  1980  total,  so  that 
the  amount  ordained  to  be  spent  for  1981 
would  come  out  to  3  percent  after  all.  For 
that  kind  of  arithmetic,  a  sixth-grade  stu- 
dent would  be  accused  of  cheating. 

But  according  to  Mr.  Burt,  the  Adminis- 
tration actually  wants  to  top  Itself  with  a 
3.1  percent  defense  spending  Increase  after 
inflation— perhaps  because.  In  the  heat  of 
the  battle  for  SALT  11  last  year,  Mr.  Carter 
incautiously  agreed— or  appeared  to  agree- 
to  promise  a  4  to  5  percent  Increase  for 
fiscal  1981. 

But  with  this  greased-pig  Administration, 
what  you  see  Is  seldom  what  you  get;  and 
another  $83  million  may  be  cut  from  1980 
spending  so  that  a  3.1  pwrcent  Increase  can 
be  registered  for  1981,  without  any  Increase 
at  all  in  the  actual  dollar  outlay  Mr.  Carter 
is  prepared  to  make.  That's  $165  million  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  1980  defense  budget  so  he 
can  appear  to  keep  his  pledge,  while  casti- 
gating Senator  Kennedy  for  advocating  de- 
fense budget  cuts.  > 

Aside  from  defense,  moreover,  the  spend- 
ing issue  generally  is  one  this  President 
would  have  been  wise  not  to  stir  up.  On 
March  14,  for  example,  four  days  before  the 
important  Illinois  primary,  Mr.  Carter  com- 
mandeered the  television  networks  twice, 
once  for  a  speech  In  the  afternoon,  agtdn  for 
a  news  conference  that  night,  to  announce 
with  tantalizing  lack  of  detail  that  he  had 
balanced  the  budget  for  1981  (the  American 
Broadcasting  Company,  to  its  credit,  at  least 
delayed  its  telecast  of  the  news  conference 
to  a  late-evening  time  slot). 
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Now  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a 
staff  organization  with  no  political  hay  to 
make,  tells  us  that  In  "balancing"'  the  1981 
budget,  the  Administration  underestimated 
military  spending  by  $2.6  billion.  Federal  in- 
terest payments  by  $3.4  billion,  health 
spending  by  $1  billion  and  Income  security 
by  $1  billion.  These  errors,  if  that's  what 
they  were,  convert  what  Mr.  Carter  had 
claimed  as  a  $3.9  billion  surplus  for  1981 
into  a  $4.9  biUlon  deficit. 

If  that  year's  budget  Is  to  l>e  balanced  as 
claimed,  therefore,  the  C.B.O.  believes  It 
can  be  done  only  by  feeding  into  it  some  of 
the  revenues  from  Mr.  Carter's  recently  Im- 
posed oil  Import  fee,  which  will  translate 
Into  a  10-cent-per-gallon  gasoline  tax.  The 
House  and  Senate  budget  conunittees  had 
earmarked  these  new  revenues  for  A  possible 
tax  cut;  and  in  any  case,  those  who  have  ad- 
vocated a  balanced  budget  as  a  weapon 
against  Inflation  had  in  mind  doing  it  by 
cutting  expenditures— not  by  raising  taxes. 

The  Administration's  figures  were  not 
necessarily  deliberate  underestimates  and 
there  is  no  hard  evidence  that  the  oU  Imptort 
fee  was  Intended  all  along  to  help  balance 
the  budget.  The  White  House  and  the 
C.B.O.  often  disagree,  moreover,  on  spend- 
ing and  revenue  estimates.  Yet,  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  on  an  Issue  so  politically  Impor- 
tant as  a  balanced  budget— which  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  declare  to  l)e  economically 
vital— Mr.  Carter  ought  to  hold  and  l)e  held 
to  a  hlgher-than-usual  standard  of  accuracy 
and  Integrity. 

And  the  heat  of  battle  Is  no  excuse  for  a 
President  who  promised  never  to  tell  us  a 
lie.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  LELAND  COM- 
MENDS HOUSTON'S  CHANNEL  26 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  Metro- 
media, Inc..  has  operated  charmel  26 
in  Houston  for  the  last  2  years.  Metro- 
media's involvement  in  our  community 
has  been  highly  successful. 

Channel  26's  community  service  and 
minority  hiring  practices  have  been  es- 
pecially significant  and  I  am  pleased 
to  commend  Metromedia  on  the 
second  anniversary  of  their  operation 
In  Houston. 

Ann  Hodges,  the  TV-Radio  editor  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent column  titled  "Metromedia's 
Presence  Biggest  Change  in  TV 
Scene"  which  appeared  in  the  Chron- 
icle April  7  and  gives  a  detailed  report 
on  Metromedia's  activities  in  Houston. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 
Metromxdia's  Presence  Biggest  Change  in 
TV  Scene 
(By  Aim  Hodges) 

The  biggest  change  In  Houston's  TV  pic- 
ture this  1980  season  of  broadcast  license  re- 
newal is  the  new  owner  in  town. 

Since  the  last  licensing  go-round  of  three 
years  ago,  Metromedia  Inc.  has  moved  Into 
the  market,  and  its  presence  is  definitely 
making  waves  in  heightened  competition  in 
all  sectors  of  this  local  TV  spectrum.  Metro- 
media has  money  to  spend  on  its  Houston 
station,  and  it  is  laying  that  cash  on  the 
line. 

"This  market  has  been  good  to  us,"  says 
Ch.  26  vice  president  and  general  manager 
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Jerry  Marcus,  "and  It  has  always  t>een  the 
philosophy  of  our  company  to  put  back 
when  we  take  out" 

The  Investment  is  paying  off. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
approved  sale  of  Ch.  26'8  license  by  the  lo- 
cally-owned Crest  Broadcasting  to  Metrome- 
dia one  of  the  major  group  owners  in  the 
country,  almost  exactly  two  years  ago— 
April  6,  1978.  And,  as  Metromedia  proudly 
reported  In  its  petition  for  renewal,  Ch.  2e's 
share  of  local  audience  has  Increased  by  a 
whopping  400  percent  since  that  date. 

That  dramatic  upswing.  Marcus  says,  is 
the  result  of  a  commitment  that  t>egan  with 
a  $15  million  investment  to  upgrade  pro- 
gramming across  the  board,  plus  another  $4 
million  to  launch  its  pivotal  sports  buy,  the 
Houston  Astros  road  game  schedule. 

"There"s  no  question  that  the  Astros 
helped  us  last  year.""  Marcus  said.  ""They 
brought  people  to  this  channel  who'd  never 
timed  us  In  hetore.  They  had  a  winning 
team,  and  that  luck  rubbed  off  on  us.  But 
when  we  made  our  Investment,  we  didn't 
know  that  would  happen,  yet  we  decided  at 
ihe  outset  we'd  do  whatever  necessary  to 
make  it  as  professional  as  possible. 

"We  used  four  cameras;  we  spent  a  lot  of 
money  to  promote  the  games,  and  we  sent 
to  California  for  new  computer  animation 
openings.  We  were  expecting  to  lose  money 
on  the  Astros,  but  both  of  us  were  winners. 
There  winning  team  gave  us  a  lot  of  visibil- 
ity." 

This  season,  there  are  83  Astro  away 
games  In  the  schedule,  and  Ch.  26  has  al- 
ready supplemented  the  new  sports  empha- 
sis with  Spartacade.  the  syndicated  pre- 
Olympics  event  from  Moscow:  The  Olympi- 
ad series,  and  II  Southwest  Conference  l)as- 
ketball  games. 

Entertainment  programming— some  pro- 
vided by  Metromedia  itself— has  Included 
some  impressive  firsts:  "Against  the  Wind." 
the  13-week  Australian  miniseries;  "The 
Royal  Ballet  Salutes  the  USA,"  The  Royal 
Ballet's  "Sleeping  Beauty  ";  David  Wolper 
specials:  the  Oscar-winning  documentary 
"Scared  Straight, "  and"  Angel  Dust." 

Recent  acquisitions  include  five  syndicat- 
ed rerun  series— "Starsky  and  Hutch." 
which  Just  started  running;  "Barney  Miller" 
and  "Welcome  Back.  Kotler."  Due  to  start 
in  September,  and  "Three's  Company"  and 
"The  Jeffersons,"  for  1981.  Plus  a  power- 
house documentary  on  a  chilling  Boston 
child  abuse  case,  "Denise."  That  film  was 
made  In  Boston  and  got  a  60  percent  share 
of  the  audience  when  it  ran  here. 

Marcus'  next  priority  is  in  local  programs. 
He's  aiming  for  a  Saturday  night  or  daytime 
hour  long  talk  show  "with  enough  money 
behind  It  to  really  do  the  Job."  Right  now 
he  leans  to  the  idea  of  10  p.m.  to  midrught 
Satiirday,  "live  and  topical,  with  good  con- 
versation and  provocative  host." 

He's  also  planning  a  dally  hour-long 
public  affairs  show,  possible  an  extension  of 
Harold  Ounn's  "Access,"  with  a  pair  of 
hosts  to  handle  it. 

News  has  been  upped  from  the  former 
inanagement"s  one  headline  broadcast  a  day 
to  nine  headline  reports  daily,  plus  Satur- 
day newscast  and  election  coverage  specials, 
and  a  much  increased  schedule  of  public 
service  and  minority  programs  through  such 
regular  shows  as  "Access,"  Black  Voice," 
and  "Herencia." 

Ch.  26  is  also  the  only  station  In  town  that 
donates  time  each  year  for  three  lelethons— 
Easter  Seals,  Leukemia,  and  Cerebral  Palsy. 

But  good  programming  doesn"t  mean 
much  if  the  viewer  doesn't  get  a  gcxx)  pic- 
ture. Marcus  says.  So  Metromedia  has  al- 
ready invested  $1  million  in  technical  and 
on-air  improvements  and  studio  renova- 
tions, and  is  projecting  another  $5  milion 
for  a  new  transmitter  and  2.000-f<x>t  tower 
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to  make  Ch.  26  the  strongest  UHF  sUtion  In 
the  country. 
The   transmitter   would   double   kilowatt 
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related  to  the  Administration's  request  for 
$50  million  In  FMS  credits  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  letter  responds  to  your  request. 


April  2 It,  1980 

UNITED  STATES-iOROAN  MILITARY  AID 
[DoXan  ■  inlionj 


April 


21 


1980 


I  believe  the  following  article  is  timely 
to   our   current   discussion   of   draft 
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they  that.  In  an  appropriation  of  life's  char- 
acteristics, monstrously  "proliferate."  and 
bring  forth  one  "generation"  after  another. 
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legedly  placid,  uncomplicated  nature  of  the 

1950.S.  Some  derive.s  from     postliberal     at- 
traction   to   the    kinds   of   policies    he   es- 
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to  make  Ch.  26  the  strongest  UHF  sUtion  In 
the  country 

The  transmitter  would  double  kilowatt 
power  from  2.5  million  to  5  million,  and  it's 
to  be  located  near  Missouri  City— when  the 
PCC  approves  construction.  Ch.  8  will  be  al- 
lowed use  of  that  facility  at  no  cost. 

There  will  be  two  towers,  since  Ch.  26  will 
share  that  site  with  Ch.  13.  which  is  also 
planning  to  build.  "Wed  planned  to  share, 
but  we  both  wanted  to  be  on  top."  Marcus 
explained.  The  10  FM  sUtions  currently 
sharing  the  present  tower  at  One  Shell 
Plaza  will  also  make  the  move  to  Missouri 
City.  sin(!e  the  new  Texas  Commerce  Tower 
will  block  their  signal  when  construction  is 
completed. 

Ch.  26  has  also  just  bought  an  earth  sta- 
tion, to  be  used  down  the  road  for  sports 
and  news.  It  is  one  of  four  Metromedia  sta- 
tions—the others  in  Los  Angeles.  Washing- 
ton, and  Minneapolis— being  equipped  to 
pick  up  satellite  transmissions. 

The  PCC  keeps  an  eagle  eye  on  minority 
employment,  and  Metromedia  Is  proud  of 
that  Houston  record,  too.  It  has  increased 
payroll  more  than  $200,000.  with  employ- 
ment of  all  minority  groups  up  100  percent, 
and  women  by  40  percent. 

To  determine  how  the  public  feels  about 
what's  been  happening,  Ch.  26  commis- 
sioned a  special  survey  by  Trendex.  and  the 
result  was  better  than  Just  good  news.  By  a 
margin  of  eight  to  one.  the  500  persons 
pooled  approved  Metromedia's  changes,  and 
preference  for  present  programming  among 
black  and  Hispanic  groups  was  even  higher. 

As  Marcus'  report  sums  up.  "Our  case  is 
pretty  dramatic.  I  think,  that  Metromedias 
acquisition  has  served  the  t>est  Interest  of 
the  residents  of  Houston."  And  in  Metrome- 
dia's special  intere.st,  as  the  company  under- 
lines in  its  official  license  report,  it  also 
proves  that  "in  contrast  to  the  PCC's  diver- 
sity of  ownership'  preference  for  locaJ  single 
owners,  a  responsible  group  owner  such  as 
Metromedia  has  been  able  to  do  more  for 
the  viewers,  both  in  terms  of  money  and 
professionalism."* 


UNITED  STATES-JORDANIAN 
MILITARY  RELATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  ApHl  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  I  received  April 
22.  1980.  from  the  Department  of 
State  regarding  U.S.  military  relations 
with  Jordan.  This  letter  follows  a 
lengthy  colloquy  on  the  subject  during 
fiscal  year  1981  foreign  assistance 
hearings  before  the  Subconunittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  letter  which  seeks  to  explain 
the  reasons  for  the  large  projected 
FMS  sales  to  Jordan  during  fiscal  year 
1980  of  $280  million  follows: 

Dkpartment  Of  Statx. 
Washington,  DC.  ApHl  22.  1980. 
Hoa  Lex  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairt,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dkam    B«a.    Chairman:    At    the    hearing 
before  your  Subcommittee  on  February  12. 
you  asked  for  clarification  about  our  projec- 
tion that  Jordan  would  buy  an  estimated 
$280  million   of   U.S.   military  BuppUes   in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  how  the  purchases  are 
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related  to  the  Administration's  request  for 
$50  million  In  PMS  credits  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  letter  responds  to  your  request. 

The  $50  million  in  FMS  credits  proposed 
for  fiscal  year  1981  is  designed  to  respond  to 
legitimate  Jordanian  defense  needs  and  to 
support  important,  in  fact  essential.  U.S.  po- 
litical objectives  in  Jordan  and  the  region. 
Jordan  is  critical  to  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  a  comprehensive  Middle  East  peace: 
it  maintains  peace  on  Israel's  longest 
border:  and  its  policy  of  working  actively  in 
promoting  the  security  of  the  states  of  the 
Peninsula  is  complementary  to  our  own 
policy  goals.  Although  we  differ  on  the  out- 
come which  can  be  produced  by  the  Camp 
David  process,  Jordan  fully  shares  our  goal 
of  a  comprehensive  peace.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons, the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations 
with  Jordan  is  In  the  national  interest. 

Our  military  relationship  with  Jordan  is  a 
critical  element  of  the  over-all  relationship. 
Jordan's  army  Is  pro-Western  and  utterly 
loyal  to  King  Hussein.  Over  the  years,  we 
have  buUt  close  professional  relationships 
with  the  army.  At  times,  we  were  their  only 
source  of  supply.  We  have  advised  on  the 
size  and  structure  of  its  armed  forces.  That 
cooperation  is  helpful  to  our  wider  goals  In 
the  region.  These  considerations  are,  in  and 
of  themselves,  a  sufficient  justification,  in 
our  view,  for  a  military  assistance  request 
which,  due  to  budget  stringencies,  is  already 
reduced  by  more  than  50  percent  from  pre- 
vious years. 

Concerning  the  $280  million  dollar  esti- 
mate of  purchases  In  fiscal  year  1980,  I  want 
to  note  first  of  all  that  such  estimates  are  of 
necessity  speculative  and  uncertain.  Such 
projections  are  based  on  analyses  of  inter- 
ests expressed  by  potential  purchasers, 
judgments  as  to  which  requests  will  materi- 
alize and  be  approved  by  US,  and  Judgments 
as  to  which  offers  may  actually  be  accepted. 

Each  phase  of  the  request-offer-accept- 
ance process  has  many  variables  which 
make  It  difficult  to  be  precise  about  the 
timing  of  a  particular  sale.  For  Instance, 
sales  agreements  totalling  $70  million  which 
we  anticipated  for  fiscal  year  1979  accept- 
ance (P-5s.  I-HAWK  PIPs  and  an  armor  re- 
build facility)  were  actually  signed  early  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  This  change  of  a  few  weeks 
resulted  In  a  significant  decrease  in  the 
actual  sales  figure  for  fiscal  year  1979  and  a 
corresponding  increase  for  fiscal  year  1980, 

In  a  longer  perspective,  this  type  of  slip- 
page has  affected  the  program  for  several 
years  and  largely  accounts  for  the  bulge  we 
now  project  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981. 
We  have  been  cooperating  for  several  years 
in  the  modernization  of  Jordan's  forces  on 
the  basis  of  a  plan  which  we  helped  the  Jor- 
danians to  design.  The  Implementation  of 
the  plan  in  the  past  three  years  was  delayed 
by  administrative  problems  and  funding 
constraints  on  their  side  and  ours.  These 
problems  have  now  been  largely  resolved 
but.  as  the  figures  below  show,  in  fiscal  year 
1977-79  there  was  a  significant  gap  between 
what  Jordan  received  in  FMS  credits  and 
what  it  was  able  to  spend.  (See  lines  one  and 
two  of  following  table.)  The  figures  also 
show  that  during  fiscal  year  1977-79  Jor- 
dan's military  modernization  proceeded 
largely  on  the  basis  of  U.S.  grant  assistance. 
Jordan's  own  resources  and  direct  Saudi 
Arabian  funding.  (See  lines  three  and  four 
of  table.) 

The  resolution  of  these  problems,  and  the 
additional  funds  available  from  Arab 
sources,  now  (jermit  Jordan  to  regain  the 
lost  time,  albeit  at  somewhat  higiier  costs 
given    inflation   over   the    preceding   three 
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years.  The  long  lead  times  for  many  major 
items,  from  two  years  for  tanks  to  as  much 
as  four  years  for  some  items  of  artillery, 
make  it  imperative  that  Jordan  maintain 
the  pace  of  its  modernization  program  if  it 
is  to  meet  Its  legitimate  defense  needs.  The 
fact  that  Jordan  Is  now  able  to  complete 
programs— in  which  we  had  agreed  to  coop- 
erate in  preceding  years— should  not  become 
a  reason  for  a  decrease  In  our  current  level 
of  assistance  beyond  that  already  Imposed 
by  our  budgetary  constraints. 

The  major  items  which  we  are  projecting 
for  Jordanian  purchase  In  fiscal  year  1980 
include  armed  Helicopters.  155mm  and  8- 
inch  howitzers,  tank  recovery  vehicles  and 
M60  tanks.  These  are  items  entirely  in  line 
with  the  military  modernization  program 
and  which  have  been  projected  for  several 
years.  There  is  also  an  estimated  $68  million 
in  spares  and  support  equipment.  Overall, 
we  are  projecting  that  $150  million  of  the 
total  $280  million  will  Involve  FMS  credits 
and  the  remaining  purchases,  including  the 
majority  of  spare  parts  and  ammunition, 
will  be  financed  directly  by  Jordan.. 

The  bulge.  In  summary,  represents  a  recti- 
fication of  sales  which  had  been  delayed  in 
previous  years  plus  a  normal  continuation 
of  a  program  meeting  Jordan's  legitimate 
defense  requirements  and  our  political  ob- 
jectives. Now  that  we  are  getting  the  pro- 
gram back  on  track.  I  hope  you  would  agree 
that  we  should  seek  to  keep  it  there.  The 
$50  million  requested  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
plus  the  resources  which  are  projected  to  be 
available  to  Jordan  from  Arab  sources,  will 
accomplish  this  while  maintaining  our  im- 
portant political  relationship. 
Sincerely, 

J.  Brian  Atwood. 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.9 


WOMEN  AND  THE  DRAFT 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OF  PFNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  a  recent  New  Yorker 
article  focusing  on  some  of  the  emo- 
tional issues  Involved  in  the  considera- 
tion of  drafting  women  into  the  mili- 
tary. The  author  follows  an  Interest- 
ing line  of  argument— that  the  tradi- 
tions of  war  itself  have  changed  so 
drastically  over  the  centuries  that 
women's  traditional  exclusion  from 
the  battlefield  no  longer  makes  sense. 
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I  believe  the  following  article  Is  timely 
to   our   current    discussion    of    draft 

issues: 

The  Talk  or  thi  Town 

NOTES  AND  COMMENT 

President  Carter's  proposal  to  register 
women  as  well  as  men  for  the  draft,  being 
opposed  alike  by  many  feminists,  who  are 
against  any  draft,  and  by  many  supporters 
of  the  draft,  who  believe  that  wars  should 
be  fought  by  men.  has  clouded  the  policy 
that  inspired  the  revival  of  registration  in 
the  first  place.  Intending  to  demonstrate 
the  country's  unity  and  resolve  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  response  to  its  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  Administration  has  In- 
stead become  embroiled  In  a  murky  alterca- 
tion about  the  influence  of  women  on  men 
in  trench  warfare  juid  about  ratification  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  all  of  it  su- 
perimposed on  a  renewed  protest  movement 
against  any  draft  and  a  swelling  debate, 
greatly  amplified  by  an  exceptionally  crowd- 
ed and  busy  Presidential  campaign,  about 
just  what  the  potential  draftees,  whether 
men  or  women,  might  have  to  do  under  the 
Carter  policy.  In  the  spreading  confusion,  a 
sombre  declaration  of  national  purpose  to 
the  world  has  degenerated  Into  a  highly 
visible  domestic  quarrel,  with  every  member 
of  the  family  loudly  putting  In  his  or  her 
word. 

So  far,  the  argument  about  women  and 
the  draft  has  centered  on  reasonable-sound- 
ing questions  like  whether  or  not  women  are 
physically  strong  enough  for  combat,  but  in- 
tense passions,  undoubtedly  fed  by  appre- 
hensions of  a  more  primeval  sort,  are  churn- 
ing just  beneath  the  .surface.  War.  of  course. 
got  Its  foothold  In  human  affairs  long 
before  women  launched  their  drive,  now  In 
full  swing  in  most  parts  of  the  globe,  for 
equality  with  men  in  the  public  realm.  In 
the  traditional  order,  as  feminist  thinkers 
have  often  pointed  out.  the  assignment  of 
men  to  the  battlefield  and  that  of  women  to 
the  domestic  household  were  closely  relat- 
ed. The  presence  of  a  protected,  even 
hidden,  domestic  sphere,  presided  over  by 
women.  In  which  new  life  was  brought  Into 
the  world  and  the  commrunity  was  sus- 
tained, was  felt  to  give  war  an  elemental  jus- 
tification. As  the  bearers  of  children, 
women  were  the  symbols  and  substance  of 
peace  and  life,  and  were  to  be  spared  the  de- 
struction and  death  of  war— except  In 
defeat.  The  exclusion  of  women  from  war 
held  Intact  a  part  of  life  for  lohich  wars 
could  be  fought  by  men.  In  the  logic  of  this 
scheme,  Just  as  the  migration  of  women 
from  home  to  office.  If  It  were  to  be  unac- 
comptuiied  by  any  rush  of  men  In  the  oppo- 
site direction,  would  leave  the  home  desert- 
ed, and  thus  would  undercut  one  of  the 
original  aims  of  work— namely,  the  support 
of  life— so  the  dispatch  of  women  to  war 
would.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  empty  out 
the  heart  of  the  conununlty  and  undercut 
any  justification  for  fighting. 

But  even  to  describe  these  traditional  ar- 
rangements for  domesticity  and  war,  wheth- 
er one  looks  on  them  fondly  or  with  anger. 
Is  to  reveal  that  they  have  broken  down  Ir- 
repaiably  across  the  board.  The  most  thor- 
ough transformation  has  taken  place  In  war 
itself.  Insofar  as  any  nation's  military  forces 
ever  had  the  ability  to  protect  Its  people, 
they  have  lost  It  now.  The  Invasion  of  the 
civilian  realm  by  modem  war  began  with 
universal  male  conscription  and  the  l>omb- 
ing  of  cities,  and  was  brought  to  completion 
with  the  advent  of  nuclear  weaiwns.  which 
assail  life  at  Its  genetic  foundations.  War 
has  now  penetrated  to  the  core  of  the  do- 
mestic sphere— Its  captuiity  for  the  renewal 
of  life.  Nuclear  weapons  have  overmatched 
the  procreativlty  of  nature,  and  It  Is  now 
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they  that.  In  an  appropriation  of  life's  char- 
acteristics, monstrously  "proliferate."  and 
bring  forth  one  "generation"  after  another, 
as  though  death  Itself  had  gained  the  power 
to  give  birth  and  multiply.  In  the  new  mili- 
tary strategy,  the  role  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion, including  Its  heretofore  undrafted 
female  half,  is  to  l)e  held  hostage  by  the 
rival  nuclear  power.  Indeed.  It  is  now  an  es- 
sential element  of  global  stabUity  that  each 
superpower  in  effect  bare  the  breast  of  Its 
people  to  a  nuclear  attack  or  counterattack 
by  Its  adversary;  otherwise,  deterrence, 
which  depends  on  the  vulnerability  of  each 
side  to  a  reprisal  by  the  other,  would  break 
down.  Our  nation,  in  a  proper  display  of  rev- 
erence for  Ufe,  has  exerted  Itself  as  one  man 
to  secure  the  release  of  some  fifty  hostages 
In  Iran,  but.  In  the  same  period,  when  nucle- 
ar war  over  Middle  E^astem  oil  has  been 
under  discussion  we  have  somehow  managed 
to  pass  lightly  over  the  fates  of  the  tens  of 
millions  of  hostages  which  are  at  stake  in 
such  a  conflict.  Once,  military  forces  were 
deployed  to  prote<:l  the  civilian  population, 
but  now  the  civilian  population  Is  deployed 
to  protect  the  iriiitBr>  forces.  Across  the 
oceans  two  vast  >  ciiii;  inrios  face  one  an- 
other. No  one  was  e\er  re^  io'i,ered  to  serve  In 
this  force,  but  we  have  all  been  conscripted 
Into  it  anyway.  Women,  who  are  certainly 
strong  enough  to  push  the  button— should 
smy  of  them  aspire  to  that  doubtful  honor- 
just  as  they  are  weak  enough  to  die  In  a 
holocaust,  don't  have  to  be  sent  to  the  front 
lines;  they  are  already  there.« 
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HON.  RICHARD  BRUCE  CHENEY 

or  WYOMING 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
day  of  troubled  Presidential  leader- 
ship, scholars  are  reexamining  the 
Presidency  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
Information  from  newly  released  fir- 
chives  shows  that  President  Eisenhow- 
er was  a  hard-working,  skilled  loader. 
whose  conduct  of  the  Presidency 
offers  lessons  for  the  Presidents  of  the 
future. 

The  following  account  of  I»resident 
Eisenhower's  leadership,  by  Fred  I. 
Greenstein,  Henry  Luce  Professor  of 
Politics,  Law  and  Society,  Princeton 
University,  is  condensed  from  his  "Ei- 
senhower as  an  Activist  President," 
Political  Science  Quarterly,  Winter 
1979-80  and  I  submit  it  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  public: 
Eisenhower  as  an  Activist  President 

The  administration  of  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower is  commonly  regarded  as  having  little 
to  offer  those  who  seek  Insight  into  how  a 
President  can  effectively  manage  the  vastly 
enlarged  responsibilities  and  demands  of 
that  office  in  the  era  which  began  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Most  of  the  scholar- 
ly and  serious  Journalistic  commentators  on 
Eisenhower's  Presidency  have  characterized 
him  as  an  aging  hero  who  reigned  more 
than  he  ruled  and  who  lacked  the  energy, 
motivation,  and  political  skill  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  events.  If  he  was  an  ex- 
emplar, to  their  minds,  it  was  In  the  nega- 
tive sense  of  showing  how  one  ought  not  to 
be  President. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a 
slowly  but  steadily  rising  tide  of  Eisenhower 
revisionism.  Some  of  the  new  Interest  in  his 
Presidency  stems  from  nostalgia  for  the  al- 
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legedly  placid,  uncomplicated  nature  of  the 

1950s.  Some  derives  from  po.st  liberal"  at- 
traction to  the  kinds  of  policies  he  es- 
poused— for  example,  curbs  on  defense 
spending,  mildly  Incremental  approaches  to 
expanding  welfare  policies,  and  efforts  to 
hold  down  Inflation.  A  third  category  of  re- 
visionism arises  from  reassessments  of  his 
performance  as  a  political  practitioner.  In 
view  of  the  debacles  of  his  successors,  the 
conduct  in  office  of  the  only  posl-22nd- 
AmenUment  President  to  serve  two  full 
terms  (and  with  contlnuingly  high  levels  of 
public  support,  too)  has  seemed  worthy  of 
reconsideration  on  that  ground  alone. 

Until  how.  this  reassessment  of  Elsenhow- 
er's performance  has  been  largely  deductive, 
relying  heavily  or  the  published  record  and 
reconstructing  the  apparent  logic  of  his  ac- 
tions in  vairlous  widely  publicized  events.  It 
has  also  drawn  on  passages  from  writings  of 
his  contemporaries,  such  as  the  comment  by 
Richard  Nixon  in  his  1962  memoir  that  El- 
senhower "was  a  far  more  complex  and  devi- 
ous man  than  most  people  realized,  and  In 
the  best  sense  of  these  words.  Not  shackled 
to  a  one-track  mind,  he  always  applied  two. 
three  or  four  lines  of  reasoning  to  a  single 
problem  and  he  usually  preferred  the  Indi- 
rect approach  where  it  would  serve  him 
belter  than  the  direct  attack  on  a  problem." 

In  contrast,  the  observations  about  Elsen- 
hower's Presidential  style  in  this  article  are 
based  mainly  on  a  study  of  the  several  thou- 
sand documents  collected  in  the  Whitman 
File  at  the  Eisenhower  Library.  This  archi- 
val trove,  named  after  the  President's  per- 
sonal secretary.  Ann  Whitman,  was  opened 
for  scholarly  r>erusal  in  the  mid-1970s.  It 
provides  far  more  thorough  documentation 
of  Eisenhower's  day-to-day  activities  than 
has  been  preserved  for  other  Presidencies. 
Among  its  contents  are  daily  lists  of  his  ap- 
pointments; detailed  minutes  of  formal 
meetings  such  as  those  of  the  Cabinet.  Na- 
tional Security  Council  <NSC),  and  legisla- 
tive leaders;  extensive  notes  and  numerous 
transcripts  of  informal  meetings  l)etween 
the  President  and  other  political  figures; 
transcripts  or  summaries  of  his  face-to-face 
and  telephone  conversations;  texts  ol  pre- 
press-conference briefings;  and  many  obser- 
vations by  Mrs.  Whitman  of  comings  and 
goings  In  the  White  House,  of  offhand  re- 
marks by  the  President,  and  even  of  fluctu- 
ations in  his  mood. 

An  extensive  reading  of  these  archival  ma- 
terials confirms  the  revisionist  inferences 
that  (1)  Eisenhower  was  politically  astute 
and  informed;  (2)  he  actively  engaged  In 
putting  his  personal  stamp  on  public  policy, 
and  (3)  he  applied  a  carefully  thought-out 
conception  of  leadership  to  the  conduct  of 
his  Presidency. 

The  term  "activism"  is  commonly  u.sed  to 
refer  to  three  Presidential  attributes  which 
in  fact  may  vary  Independently  of  one  an- 
other: sheer  extent  of  activity:  commitment 
to  use  the  office  so  as  to  have  an  impact  on 
public  policy:  and  actual  success  In  affecting 
pK)licy.  Despite  the  widespread  belief  that 
Eisenhower  was  not  an  "activist  President" 
In  any  of  these  respects,  he  worked  hard 
and  both  Intended  to  and  did  have  an 
Impact  on  policy.  It  was  the  "low  profile" 
nature  of  his  leadership  style  that  led  many 
observers  mistakenly  to  portray  him  as 
being  more  attentive  to  golf  than  to  govern- 
ment. 

The  extent  of  Eisenhower's  activity  can  be 
assessed  by  examining  the  lists  of  his  ap- 
pointments and  meetings  for  each  official 
day  as  well  as  the  prodigious  amount  of  cor-_ 
respKjndence  he  dictated  and  other  paper' 
work  he  engaged  In  (along  with  his  numer- 
ous telephone  conversations).  In  addition. 
oral  histories  and  interviews  with  people 
who  worked  with  him  provide  Information 
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on  his  activities  between  appointments  and 
before  and  after  his  official  day. 
The    appointment    list    for    October    13. 
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modify  the  Republican  Party,  notwithstand- 
ing his  simultaneous  efforts  to  convey  the 
Impression    of    nonpartisanship.    But    even 
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free  to  solve  their  own  problems  wherever 
possible  and  not  to  get  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing the  buck  up."  But  his  delegation  prac- 
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Eisenhower  had  many  other  ways  of  seek- 
ing and  receiving  Information.  He  read  an 

ovtronrHlnarv  unliimp  nf  nffirial  rfnriimpnt.s 
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types  of  actions  In  which  McCarthy  en- 
gaged, 
Haffprtv  nrranirpd  with  RvmnfitheMp  npw.s- 
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and  later  tapes  on  the  ground  that  "an  inad- 
vertent misstatement  in  public  would  be  a 
calamity":    "Bv    consistently    focusing    on 
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on  his  activities  between  appointments  and 
before  and  after  his  official  day. 

The  appointment  list  for  October  13, 
IMO— a  more  or  less  average  day— is  quite 
instructive,  not  only  In  demonstrating  the 
sheer  extent  of  his  activity,  but  also  in  sug- 
gesting the  distinctive  nature  and  style  of 
certain  aspects  of  his  activism.  He  arrived  at 
bis  office  at  8:13  a.m.,  but  his  work  had 
begun  much  earlier.  Before  leaving  the 
White  House  residential  quarters,  he  often 
held  7:30  meetings  over  breakfast.  On  many 
days,  moreover,  he  chatted  with  his  closest 
confidant,  hla  brother  Milton,  who  regularly 
spend  three-day  weekends  In  Washington, 
using  an  office  In  the  Executive  Office 
Building.  And  by  the  time  Milton.  Press  Sec- 
retary James  Hagerty,  and  the  staff  mem- 
bers who  each  morning  briefed  the  Presi- 
dent on  intelligence  matters  saw  him,  he 
had  closely  read  several  newspapers.  (The 
ones  to  which  he  paid  particular  attention 
were  the  Nevo  York  Times,  New  York 
HeraUt-Tribune,  and  the  ChrUtian  Science 
Monitor.) 

The  October  13  log  lists  17  meetings 
during  the  morning  and  afternoon,  ranging 
from  brief  exchanges  with  his  appointments 
secretary  to  the  weekly  session  of  the  NSC. 
The  first  part  of  the  log  continues  from  8712 
a.m.  to  5:13  p.m.,  with  a  45-mir!ute  pre- 
luncheon  break  for  the  rest  and  exercise  pre- 
scribed by  Elsenhower's  doctors.  Ordinarily, 
his  work  day  would  have  continued  for  per- 
haps another  hour,  and  there  probably 
would  have  been  a  pre-dinner-hour  session 
of  informal  business  conducted  over  cock- 
tails In  the  official  residence.  This  was  when 
he  met  with  his  major  friendly  adversaries. 
House  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  and  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  it 
often  was  an  occasion  for  reflective  discus- 
sion with  John  Poster  Dulles  or  Milton  Ei- 
senhower. 

On  this  evening,  however.  Head  of  State 
ceremonies  were  scheduled.  President  and 
Mrs.  Eisenhower  attended  a  dinner  given 
for  them  by  King  Frederick  and  Queen 
Ingrid  of  Denmark  at  the  Danish  Embassy, 
along  with  a  performance  of  the  Danish 
Royal  Ballet  (wjth  reception  of  guests 
during  the  Intermission).  The  Eisenhowers 
dropped  off  the  King  and  Queen  at  Blair 
House  at  11:32  p.m.  and  returned  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion  at  11:37. 

If  Eisenhower  typically  was  as  busy  as  the 
log  of  activities  on  October  13.  1960.  sug- 
gests, how  did  the  misimpression  of  his  las- 
situde arise?  For  one  thing,  the  Administra- 
tion did  not  release  to  the  press  full  lists  of 
his  meetings.  For  another,  it  was  not 
deemed  appropriate  that  some  of  the  ses- 
sions be  announced— indeed,  this  was  the 
case  with  three  of  those  held  on  October  13. 
which  were  listed  as  officially  •off-the- 
record."  The  nature  of  these  meetings  helps 
to  alter  the  impression  of  Eisenhower  as  a 
passive,  apolitical  President  who  -delegated 
away"  authority  to  make  decisions  on  major 
issues. 

The  first  of  these  three  off-the-record  ses- 
sions was  with  business  leaders  working 
with  a  group  called  "Vote  Getters  for  Nixon 
and  Lodge."  (The  1960  Presidential  cam- 
paign, of  course,  was  well  under  way.)  The 
second  and  considerably  longer  meeting  also 
pertained  to  the  election;  it  was  an  hour- 
and-a-hall  luncheon  attended  by  48  digni- 
taries of  the  Republican  Finance  Group. 
Among  those  present  were  the  current  and 
Immediately  preceding  OOP  chairmen  and  a 
panoply  of  niajor  figures  In  Industry  and  fi- 
nance—men with  such  names  as  Harvey  S. 
Firestone  Jr..  Laurance  8.  Rockefeller. 
Lamont  du  Pont  Copeland,  and  Paul 
MeUon. 

These  GOP  fund-raising  activities  were 
part  of  a  continual  stream  of  Elsenhower's 
efforts  to  broaden,  unify,  strengthen,  aind 
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modify  the  Republican  Party,  notwithstand- 
ing his  simultaneous  efforts  to  convey  the 
impression  of  nonpartlsanship.  But  even 
when  his  party-related  labors  were  not  so 
conspicuously  open  to  polemical  assertions 
about  GOP  business  ties  and  wealthy  fat 
cats  as  were  these  two  gatherings,  he  avoid- 
ed publicizing  the  extent  of  his  participa- 
tion in  party  leadership. 

Moreover,  there  was  a  deliberate  method 
in  his  practice  of  not  publicizing  these  en- 
deavors. First,  visible  partisanship  was  es- 
chewed, for  it  would  Interfere  with  his  at- 
tempts to  muster  the  bipartisan  congres- 
sional coalitions  necessary  to  pass  his  pro- 
gram. Second,  he  was  trying  to  strengthen 
the  support  of  centrist  groups  in  the  party; 
these  efforts,  if  widely  publicized,  would 
tend  to  provoke  factional  conflict  between 
the  right  wing  and  center  of  the  GOP. 
Third,  he  comported  himself  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  view  that  the  Presidency 
as  an  institution  and  hence  he  personally 
should  be  perceived  as  representing  the 
entire  American  population,  not  Just  one 
party.  This  hidden  rationale  for  not  publi- 
cizing an  important  array  of  his  goals  and 
actions  was  a  distinguishing  mark  of  Eisen- 
hower's style  of  Presidential  activism.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  why  it  was  misinterpret- 
ed as  Presidential  passivism. 

Whether  Elsenhower  "delegated  away" 
powers  he  himself  should  have  exercised  Is 
a  question  which  gatherings  like  the  third 
off-the-record  meeting  of  October  13  shed 
light  on.  This  was  a  S5-mlnute  session  with 
a  variety  of  high  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  officials  (e.g..  the  secretaries  of 
state  and  defense  and  the  director  of  the 
CIA)  which  Immediately  preceded  the  offi- 
cial meeting  of  the  NSC.  The  NSC  meetings 
and  administrative  machinery  were  at  that 
time  Iselng  criticized  by  Washington  Insiders 
such  as  Senators  Henry  Jackson  and  John 
F-  Kennedy  for  being  an  unimaginative  bu- 
reaucratic setting  in  which  routine  presen- 
tation of  turgid  position  papers  occiured. 

Recent  scholarship  has  shown,  however, 
that  the  preliminary  sessions  were  occasions 
for  genuine  policy  debate  and  policy- 
making. Indeed,  these  sessions  had  a  give- 
and-take  quality  quite  like  that  recommend- 
ed by  scholars  who  call  for  the  avoidance  of 
"group-think"  in  policy  deliberations.  (The 
official  NSC  meetings  also  were  occasions 
for  discussion,  but  their  main  function  was 
that  of  spreadinB  the  work.  "  that  Ls.  pro- 
mulgating Administration  policy  to  those 
who  were  to  execute  it.)  Not  only  In  pre- 
NSC  conferences  and  Cabinet  meetings  but 
also  In  general.  Elsenhower  favored  discus- 
sions that  were  preceded  by  careful  staff 
work,  but  in  which  contending  advocates 
were  brought  together  and  asked  to  higue 
vigorously  for  their  policy  options.  The 
President  usually  reserved  conmient  until 
the  other  participants  had  spoken.  Then 
he— not  his  subordinates— made  the  final 
choices,  which  were  followed  by  systematic 
attention  by  staff  aides  to  ensure  implemen- 
tation. 

Decision-making  by  the  President  after 
vigorous  debate  among  advisers  was  not  a 
product  of  the  so-called  "new  Elsenhower" 
of  1959-60;  rather,  this  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed throughout  his  first  six  years  in 
office  as  well.  During  those  years,  he  still 
had  In  his  eiQploy  Sherman  Adams  and 
John  Poster  Dtilles,  to  each  of  whom  Elsen- 
hower is  commonly  believed  to  have  abdi- 
cated fundamental  policy-making  powers. 
He  did  strongly  hold  that  the  ability  to  dele- 
gate power  and  to  utilize  staff  support  was  a 
necessary  condition  for  effective  leadership 
of  large,  complex  organizations. 

As  far  back  as  1942,  immediately  on  as- 
suming conunand  of  Allied  forces  In  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  of  World  War  II,  he  stressed 
in  a  briefing  to  his  aides  that  they  "[were] 
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free  to  solve  their  own  problems  wherever 
possible  and  not  to  get  in  the  habit  of  pass- 
ing the  buck  up."  But  his  delegation  prac- 
tices were  informed  by  a  well-developed 
sense  of  whom  he  could  entrust  with  what 
amount  of  decision-making  power  jmd  of 
the  need  to  be  vigilant  about  possible  fail- 
ure^  by  line  and  staff  officials  to  adhere  to 
their  chief's  poMcies. 

Elsenhower  did  entrust  important  respon- 
sibilities to  Adams  and  Dulles.  He  prized  the 
service  oY  Ixjth  men.  but  he  was  not  awed  by 
them.  In  his  view,  they  shared  the  weak- 
nesses of  gruffness  and  insensltlvlty  to  their 
abrasive  effect  on  others,  but  these  short- 
comings were  more  than  compensated  for 
by  the  high  quality  and  prodigious  quantity 
of  their  work.  In  numerous  private  diary  en- 
tries he  made  from  time  to  time  (much  like 
the  performance  evaluations  of  military  as- 
sociates he  made  in  World  War  11  and  as 
Chief  of  Staff),  he  registered  judgments  on 
their  deficiencies  as  well  as  on  their 
strengths. 

For  example.  In  a  note  Eisenhower  dictat- 
ed to  himself  summing  up  accomplishments 
and  disappointments  In  his  first  year  as 
President,  he  said  of  Adams:  "Honesty,  di- 
rectness, and  efficiency  have  begun  to  win 
friends  among  people  who  initially  were 
prone  to  curse  him  because  he  had  no  time 
for  flattery  or  cajolery,  or  even  pleasantries 
over  the  telephone."  With  respect  to  Dulles, 
Eisenhower  wrote  this  "personnel  assess- 
ment": "He  Is  well  informed  and  ton  mat- 
ters of  foreign  affairs]  at  least  is  deserving, 
I  think,  of  his  reputation  as  a  wise' 
man.  .  .  .  But  he  Is  not  particularly  persua- 
sive In  presentation  and,  at  times,  seems  to 
have  a  curious  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
how  his  words  and  manner  may  affect  an- 
other personality." 

The  evidence  required  for  close,  if  not  de- 
finitive analysis  of  the  Eisenhower-Dulles 
and  Eisenhower-Adams  relationships  is  now 
accessible.  It  overwhelmingly  indicates  that 
their  relationship  was  collaborative.  The 
two  men  agreed  In  their  basic  policy  goals  as 
well  as  their  assessements  of  the  political  re- 
alities of  the  time  and  the  strategies  appro- 
priate to  deal  with  them,  although  they  did 
differ  from  time  to  time  on  matters  of  tac- 
tics. Their  common  beliefs  and  perceptions 
were  reinforced  by  dally  contact— direct 
meetings  when  Dulles  was  in  Washington, 
electronic  commtmication  when  he  was  trav- 
eling. 

Eisenhower  and  Dulles  practiced  a  divi- 
sion of  labor  resembling  that  of  a  client 
with  his  attorney— a  client  who  has  firm 
overall  purposes  and  an  attorney  who  is  ex- 
pected to  help  him  devise  ways  to  accom- 
plish those  purposes  and  to  argue  his  case. 
The  public  impression  that  emanated  from 
the  quite  different  personal  styles  of  these 
men— Dulles  the  austere  cold  warrior.  Eisen- 
hower the  warm  champion  of  peace— con- 
tributed to  a  further  division  of  labor. 
Dulles  was  assigned  the  "get  tough"  side  of 
foreign  policy  enunciation  and  carried  this 
out  so  as  to  placate  the  fervently  anti-Com- 
munist wing  of  the  Republican  Party. 
Meanwhile,  amiable  Ike  made  gestures 
toward  peace  and  international  humanitar- 
ianlsm— for  example,  Atoms  for  Peace, 
Open  Skies,  and  summitry  at  Geneva 

Despite  Adams's  popular  image  as  an  all- 
powerful  gatekeeper  who  controlled  the 
flow  of  information  to  Eisenhower  and  who 
presented  him  with  briefly  worded  consen- 
sus policy  recommendations  for  his  ratifica- 
tion, the  evidence  Is  decidedly  to  the  con- 
trary. All  Cabinet  members  could  see  the 
President  individually,  if  they  considered  it 
necessary,  and  they  were  encouraged  to 
speak  freely  at  Cabinet  meetings.  The 
weekly  meetings  with  legislative  leaden 
were  another  source  of  information  to  the 
Presidept. 
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Eisenhower  had  many  other  ways  of  seek- 
ing and  receiving  information.  He  read  an 
extraordinary  volume  of  official  dcx-uments, 
and  maintained  a  voluminous  "personal  and 
confidential"  correspondence  with  his  ex- 
tensive network  of  friends  in  the  business 
and  military  conmiunlties  and  In  other 
walks  of  life.  His  periodic  stag  dirmers  with 
carefully  selected  national  figures  were  still 
another  source  of  knowledge.  Finally.  It  Is 
instructive  to  note  that  although  Adams 
had  the  Impression  that  Eisenhower  rarely 
used  the  telephone,  the  logs  for  some  days 
contain  as  many  as  a  dozen  calls  In  which  he 
sought  Information,  gave  Instructions,  ral- 
lied support,  and  made  policy  decisions. 

Adams  was  an  expediter  of  the  President's 
policies  and  a  likeminded  agent,  not  a  policy 
mover,  except  on  recommendations  for 
minor  patronage  positions.  Apart  from 
being  time  consuming,  such  decisions  are  a 
notorious  source  of  recrimination.  It  was 
much  to  Eisenhower's  advantage  that 
Adams  lake  the  blame  for  the  bulk  of  them. 
More  broadly,  Adams's  reputation  as 
"abominable  no  man."  like  Dulles's  as  grim 
cold  warrior,  preserved  Eisenhower's  ability 
to  appear  as  a  benevolent  national  and  in- 
ternational leader. 

Political  scientist  Stephen  Hess  has  de- 
scribed Eisenhower's  general  approach  to 
delegation  as  one  that  "artfully  construct- 
ed ...  an  elaborate  maze  of  buffer  zones." 
Hess  adds  that  "Eisenhower  gave  himself 
considerable  freedom  of  action  by  giving  his 
subordinates  considerable  latitude  to  act." 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  Eisenhower's 
buffering  practices  did  not  consist  exclusive- 
ly of  allowing  subordinates  to  carry  out  the 
more  controversial  components  of  Adminis- 
tration policy.  But  the  division  of  labor  in 
which  the  subordinate  protected  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  be  perceived  as  being  above 
the  fray  was  in  some  Instances  a  conscious 
strategy.  For  example.  Press  Secretary 
James  Hagerty  (one  of  the  staff  members 
who  had  regular,  direct  access  to  the  Presi- 
dent) once  reminisced: 

President  Eisenhower  would  say,  "Do  It 
this  way."  I  would  say,  "If  I  go  to  that  press 
conference  and  say  what  you  want  me  to 
say,  I  would  get  hell."  With  that,  he  would 
smile,  get  up  and  walk  around  the  desk,  pat 
me  on  the  back  and  say,  "My  boy.  better 
you  than  me."  ' 

The  occasion  on  which  Eisenhower  and  a 
subordinate  practiced  division  of  labor  are 
better  described  as  acts  of  "pseudo-delega- 
tion" than  of  true  delegation.  In  these  cases 
the  policy  was  the  President's,  but  in  its 
promulgation  his  hand  was  hidden.  There  Is 
much  further  evidence  of  a  variety  of  ways 
in  which  he  practiced  what  I  shall  designate 
as  "hidden-hand  leadership."  Elsenhower 
was  quite  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  profes- 
sional reputation  among  other  politicians 
when  it  enabled  him  to  enhance  his  prestige 
with  the  general  public.  Further,  he  pre- 
ferred informal  to  foi-mal  means  of  influ- 
ence. Besides  working  through  intermediar- 
ies, he  skillfully  exploited  his  putative  lack 
of  political  skllL 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  example  of 
hidden-hand  leadership,  at  least  in  domestic 
politics,  was  Elsenhower's  extensive  behind- 
the-scenes  participation  in  the  sequence  of 
events  that  culminated  in  the  Senate's  cen- 
sure of  Joseph  McCarthy  in  December  1954. 
Working  most  closely  with  Press  Secretary 
Hagerty,  Eisenhower  conducted  a  virtual 
day-to-day  campaign  via  the  media  and  Con- 
gressional allies  to  end  McCarthy's  political 
effectiveness.  The  overall  strategy  was  to 
avoid  direct  mention  of  McCarthy  in  the 
President's  public  statements,  lest  McCar- 
thy win  sympathy  as  a  spunky  David  bat- 
tling against  Presidential  Goliath.  Instead. 
Eisenhower  systematically  condemned  the 
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types  of  actions  In  which  McCarthy  en- 
gaged. 

Hagerty  arranged  with  sympathetic  news- 
paper reporters,  publishers,  and  broadcast- 
ers for  coverage  that  underscored  the  Presi- 
dent's Implicit  condenmation  of  McCarthy. 
In  addition,'  an  arrangement  was  made 
whereby  an  Administration  spokesman 
rather  than  McCarthy  received  network  air- 
time  on  an  occasion  when  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son castigated  the  Republican  Party  for  Mc- 
Carthyism.  Finally,  much  attention  was 
given  to  persuading  Congressional  leaders  to 
conduct  the  hearings  evaluating  McCarthy's 
conduct  in  a  fashion  that  would  vitiate  his 
usual  means  of  defending  himself  against 
counterattack.  Elsenhower's  orchestration 
of  the  covert  aspects  of  the  events  that  led 
to  the  censure  even  now  have  not  been  doc- 
umented In  the  published  literature  on  the 
period. 

Eisenhower's  published  discourse  was  a 
principal  source  of  the  many  deprecations 
of  his  fitness  for  Presidential  leadership. 
His  unpublished  discourse— both  writings 
and  transcripts  of  discussiorjs- lead  to  an 
Impression  quite  different  from  that  con- 
veyed by  the  published  record.  His  critics 
derided  his  apparent  inability  to  think  and 
express  himself  clearly  along  with  his  seem- 
ing lEick  of  knowledge.  The  evidence  that 
gave  rise  to  their  view  was  the  f'jzzy  and 
tangled  prose  in  his  answers  at  press  confer- 
ences; his  frequent  professions  of  Ignorance 
in  response  to  reporters'  questions  about 
issues  one  would  expect  any  self-respecting 
President  to  discuss  knowledgeably:  and  the 
middle-brow.  middle-American  rhetoric  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  speeches. 

The  evidence  in  the  Whitman  File,  howev- 
er, necessitates  a  reevaluation  of  Eisen- 
hower's level  of  knowledge  and  his  rhetori- 
cal and  cognitive  styles.  Among  the  tran- 
scripts are  minutes  of  pre-press-conference 
oriefings  which  belle  Eisenhower's  frequent 
statements  in  press  conferences  that  he  was 
unfamiliar  with  an  issue.  Often  he  made 
such  claims  when  he  preferred  not  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter.  For  example,  in  the  July  31, 
1957,  briefing,  he  was  reminded  that  Egyi>- 
tian  President  Nasser  had  made  a  series  of 
speeches  criticizing  the  United  States  and 
that  the  "Egyptians  are  trying  to  say 
(these]  have  disturbed  us. "  Eisenhower  re- 
plied that  if  asked  about  Nasser's  speeches 
he  would  state  that  he  had  not  read  them, 
whereas  in  fact  hypothetical  questions  and 
answers  on  the  topic  were  among  that  ses- 
sion's briefing  papers. 

Numerous  similar  assertions  of  Eisenhow- 
er's intention  to  deny  knowledge  of  a  sticky 
issue  about  which  he  was  informed,  or  to 
say  that  he  had  not  kept  up  n'ith  the  tech- 
nicalities of  a  matter,  can  be  found  in  the 
pre-press-conference  transcripts.  These  as- 
sertions are  borne  out  by  abundant  exam- 
ples of  follow-through:  virtually  all  of  his 
press  conferences  Include  remarks  such  as 
"Well,  this  Is  the  first  I  hftve  heard  about 
that";  "You  cannot  expect  me  to  know  the 
legal  complexities  of  that  Issue";  and  so  on. 
No  doubt  all  Presidents  have  feigned  Igno- 
rance or  "stonewalled"  occasionally,  but 
out-and-out  denials  of  knowledge  are  far 
more  common  In  Easenhower's  press  confer- 
ences than  in  those  of  the  other  modem 
Presidents. 

Not  only  Elsenhower's  claims  of  Ignorance 
and  use  of  ambiguous  language,  but  also  his 
fractured  syntax  led  19508  observers  to  de- 
preciate his  professional  skills  and.  for  that 
matter,  his  Intelligence.  Prudential  calcula- 
tion and  personal  style  conspired  to  produce 
the  garbled  phrases  quoted  in  so  many  writ- 
ings drawing  on  his  press  conference  utter- 
ances. The  element  of  calculation  Is  por- 
trayed by  Eisenhower  in  his  memoirs,  where 
he  discusses  the  intra-Admlnistration  objec- 
tion to  his  decisions  to  release  traiucripts 
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and  later  tapes  on  the  ground  that  "an  Inad- 
vertent misstatement  in  public  would  be  a 
calamity":  "By  consistently  focusing  on 
ideas  rather  than  on  phrasing.  I  was  able  to 
avoid  causing  the  nation  a  serious  setback 
through  anything  I  said  In  many  hours, 
over  eight  years,  of  intensive  questioning." 

The  element  of  style  involved  a  personal 
trait  Eisenhower  was  well  aware  of.  namely 
his  tendency  In  spontaneous  discourse  to 
ramble  and  to  stop  and  start.  This  trait  de- 
rived from  his  tendency  to  have  more  Ideas 
than  he  could  readily  convert  into  orderly 
sentences.  Interestingly,  in  the  absence  of 
an  audience  waiting  to  seize  upon  controver- 
sial misstatements,  he  could  dictate  lengthy 
letters  of  noteworthy  clarity.  In  press  con- 
ferences, wary  of  misstatement  and  prone  to 
a  conversational  mode  of  sputtering,  stop- 
ping and  starting,  he  continually  edited  his 
discourse  while  talking.  Overall,  both  the 
calculated  and  unintentional  aspects  of  his 
press-conference  style  had  the  same  effect 
as  his  approach  to  delegation  of  authority: 
they  damaged  his  reputation  among  the  po- 
litical cognoscentL  but  protected  his  options 
as  a  decision-maker  and  insulated  hmi  from 
blame  by  the  wider  public  for  controversial 
or  potentially  controversial  utterances  and 
actions. 

Sp)eech  writing  and  editing  were  hardly 
novel  experiences  to  Eisenhower  when  he 
entered  partisan  politics.  For  a  number  of 
the  lnter»'ar  years  he  had  been  speech 
writer  for  none  other  than  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  His  post-V-E  Day  Guild  Hall  speech 
in  London  had  received  wide  acclaim  for  Its 
eloquence.  In  view  of  this  background,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  as  Presi- 
dent, he  devoted  great  attention  to  his 
speeches.  Mrs.  Whitman  estimates  that  20- 
30  hours  of  his  time,  with  much  intervenlrig 
response  by  speech  writers,  was  spent  on 
any  address  of  corvsequence. 

The  President's  comments  on  the  first 
draft  of  his  1954  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage, of  which  38  were  specific  and  four 
overarching,  will  serve  to  demonstrate  his 
markups  and  InsertloiB.  The  specific  com- 
ments included  two  kinds  of  word  changes 
and  Instructions  to  Insert  new  paragraphs 
(which  he  dictated).  The  first  kind  of  word 
changes  sought  to  simplify  language  and 
make  the  speeches  more  persuasive  to  the 
segment  of  the  population  to  which  he 
thought  the  Republican  Party  ought  to 
extend  its  appeal  (memlxrs  of  normally 
Democratic  population  groups,  such  as 
white  collar  workers  and  people  who  had 
completed  high  school  but  had  not  gone  to 
college).  To  this  end,  Eiserihower  eliminated 
such  phrases  as  "substantial  reductions  in 
size  and  cost  of  Federal  government"  and 
'"attacks  on  deficit  financing,"  on  the 
ground  that  the  "man  we  are  trying  to 
reach"  understands  usages  like  "purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar"  and  stability  "in  the 
size  of  his  market  basket."  Hence  It  was  nei- 
ther an  accident  nor  an  Indicator  of  his 
verbal  limitations  that  his  utterances 
seemed  banal  when  contrasted  with  the 
high-culture  rhetoric  of  Stevenson,  the 
principal  Democratic  spokesman  of  the 
time. 

The  second  kind  of  changes,  editing  with 
a  view  to  perfecting  diction  and  step-by-step 
progression  of  the  exposition,  probably  was 
not  necessary  for  rhetorical  effectiveness 
with  the  general  public.  It  was  consistent 
with  an  enduring  aspect  of  Elsenhower's 
cognitive  style,  namely  intellectual  preci- 
sion. His  demand  for  logical,  carefully  orga- 
nized presentations  Is  exemplified  In  the 
overarching  recommendations  concerning 
his  1954  message  that  he  made  to  speech 
writer  Bryce  Harlow.  They  are  the  sort  of 
recommendations  one  expects  from  experi- 
enced teachers  of  English  composition:  "Use 
blue  pencil":  re-examine  the  structure  of 
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presenution  by  thinking  through  the  se- 
quence In  which  the  paragraphs  are  put; 
"sections  need  to  be  more  distinctly  marked. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  say  "I  come  now  to  so- 
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Noting  that  his  Administration  had  re- 
moved wage  and  price  controls  in  the  face  of 
""the    most    dire    predictions    of    disaster, 
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what  Ike  liked  or  not.  aspects  of  the  distinc- 
tive approach  to  conducting  the  Presidency 
he  devised  will  bear  examination  as  future 
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state  University.  Pullerton,  are  hold- 
ing Communications  Week  1980,  run- 
ning AprU  21-25. 
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Arena,  Audiovisual  Communications 
for  Public  Relations  and  Advertising, 
the  Making  of  a  Rim  and  the  annual 
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volved  in  Communications  Week  1980 
at  the  California  State  University  of 
Fullerton.« 
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presenUtlon  by  thinking  through  the  se- 
quence In  which  the  paragrapha  are  put; 
"sections  need  to  be  more  distinctly  marked. 
Do  not  be  afraid  to  say  'I  come  now  to  so- 
and-so.".  .  .  you  cannot  take  the  human 
mind  from  subject  to  subject ...  as  quickly 
[as  the  present  draft  of  this  speech  has  at- 
tempted to  do)."  An  UlustratioYi  of  the 
many  suggestions  for  more  precise  diction  is 
the  instruction,  accompanied  by  its  ration- 
ale, to  change  a  statement  from  "confidence 
has  developed"  to  'constantly  increasing 
confidence"  in  order  to  make  clear  that  a 
■"continuing  action'"  is  being  described.  (Ei- 
senhower ranked  10th  In  his  West  Point 
class  in  English  composition.) 

Elsenhower"s  personal  correspondence 
ranges  from  "personal  and  confidential"  let- 
ters, many  of  wWch  are  quite  long,  to  brief 
memoranda  to  aides  and  Administration  of- 
ficials. In  the  long,  confidential  communica- 
tions, the  prose  is  crisp  and  the  reasoning  is 
geometric  in  its  tightness  and  clarity  It  is 
remarkable  that  these  highly  focused  let- 
ters were  usually  dictated  in  one  draft  that 
required  little  editing.  The  memos  tended  to 
be  much  shorter,  conveying  suggestions  or 
information  rather  than  elatwrate  argu- 
ments. For  instance,  his  comments  on  and 
proposed  changes  in  drafts  of  his  aides"  let- 
ters and  speeches  were  often  phrased  as 
polite  suggestions  or  ideas  he  wanted  his 
colleagues  to  consider,  rather  than  as  com- 
mands. Nonetheless,  they  appear  to  have 
been  understood  as  directions,  not  sugges- 
tions. 

A  provisional  sketch  of  certain  of  Elsen- 
hower's personal  qualities,  notably  his 
manner  of  expressing  feelings  and  convic- 
tion*, will  help  to  provide  Interpretive 
'"glue"  for  connecting  the  traiU  and  pat- 
terns of  action  described  thus  far.  I  say 
"provisional"'  l)ecause  his  psychological 
makeup  is  difficult  to  analyze,  let  alone  to 
pigeon-hole:  he  did  not  reveaJ  as  consistent- 
ly patterned  a  set  of  traits  as  some  other 
Presidents. 

One  thing  is  clear  from  the  Whitman  FUe: 
Eisenhower  was  neither  personally  nor  po- 
litically a  two-dimensional  man.  notwith- 
standing the  joke  of  the  1950s  that  under 
him  the  bland  led  the  bland.  The  public  por- 
trayals of  his  t>eaming,  homey  manner  and 
the  Impression  to  be  gathered  from  the  un- 
published record  differ  markedly.  The 
former  suggests  blandness;  the  latter,  vital- 
ity and  spirit.  A  striking  demonstration  of 
Elsenhower's  spark  is  afforded  by  another 
personal  and  confidential  letter— a  nominal- 
ly amiable  but  actually  caustic  respoase  to  a 
testy  letter  from  his  brother  Edgar,  an  out- 
spoken old  guard  conservative.  Ike's  letter 
provides  a  glimpse  of  his  fiery  temper,  the 
strength  of  his  convictions,  and  his  ability 
to  write  vivid  as  well  as  clear  prose. 

Edgar  had  asserted  in  his  letter  that  he 
saw  little  difference  l)etween  his  brother's 
policies  and  those  of  Truman.  Dwights 
reply.  In  which  he  emphaticaUy  denied  that 
the  Pair  Deal  and  his  own  policies  were  vir- 
tually indistinguishable  but  Insisted  on  the 
need  for  moderate  conservatlvism,  abounds 
with  passages  like  the  following: 

Should  any  political  party  attempt  to 
abolish  social  security  and  eliminate  labor 
laws  and  farm  programs,  you  would  not 
hear  of  that  party  again  in  our  political  his- 
tory. There  is  a  tiny  splinter  group,  of 
course,  that  believes  that  you  can  do  these 
things.  Among  them  are  H.  L.  Hunt  ....  a 
few  other  Texas  oil  millionaires,  and  an  oc- 
casional politician  and  businessman  from 
other  areas.  Their  number  Is  negligible  and 
they  are  stupid. 

Referring  to  a  contention  by  Edgar  that 
the  two  administrations  seemed  not  to 
differ  In  their  approaches  to  economic  con- 
trols. Dwight  comments:  "Nothing  In  your 
letter    shows    such    complete    Ignorance." 
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Noting  that  his  Administration  had  re- 
moved wage  and  price  controls  in  the  face  of 
"the  most  dire  predictions  of  disaster, 
runaway  inflation,  and  so  on  and  so  on.""  he 
continued;  "I  must  say  that  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  do  not  even  remember 
what  took  place,  one  is  almost  tempted  to 
regret  the  agony  of  study,  analysis,  and  de- 
cision that  was  then  our  daily  ration."' 

E>wight  went  on  to  assure  Edgar.  "I  am  de- 
lighted to  get  your  own  honest  criticista, 
particularly  if  you  will  only  take  the  trouble 
to  lay  down  the  facts  on  which  you  reach 
what  seem  to  me  to  l>e  some  remarkable 
conclusions.  But  the  mere  repetition  of 
aphorisms  and  political  slogans  and  newspa- 
per headlines  leaves  me  eold."  Finally,  he 
expressed  regret  that  Edgar  would  not  be  at 
a  planned  family  reunion  in  Abilene,  where 
they  could  talk,  but  suggested  that  there 
was  some  advantage  to  a  written  exchange, 
since  "by  this  method  I  hope  to  make  you 
do  a  little  thinking  rather  than  devote  your- 
self just  to  the  wlrmlng  of  a  noisy  argu- 
ment." 

The  emphatic  yet  controlled  tenor  of 
these  passages  and  the  remainder  of  this 
letter  bring  me  to  a  consideration  of  Eisen- 
hower"s  temper.  Lyndon  Johnson  shared  El- 
senhower's propensity  to  fly  into  towering, 
red-faced  rages,  but  whereas  Johnson's  ire 
turned  to  bullying  his  subordinates  and  he 
seemed  to  luxuriate  in  his  grudges.  Elsen- 
hower's blowups  came  on  '.ike  summer  thun- 
derstorms and  as  rapidly  were  followed  by 
balmy  good  humor. 

Eisenhower  felt  his  temper  was  a  special 
curse.  His  desire  to  restrain  his  combative 
impulses  probably  contributed  to  his  well- 
known  team  approach  to  leadership  and  to 
his  preference  for  "hidden-hand"  over  con- 
frontational leadership. 


On  re-examination,  then.  Elsenhower's  ap- 
proach to  Presidential  leadership  emerges 
as  distinctive  and  consciously  thought-out, 
rather  than  an  unfortunate  example  of  art- 
less drift  and  unthinking  application  of  mili- 
tary organizational  principles  to  civilian 
leadership  In  ihe  1950s,  of  course,  there 
was  no  lack  of  public  confidence  in  and  re- 
spect for  the  Presidency.  The  literature  of 
the  time.  In  fact,  undoubtedly  took  as  pe- 
rennial a  support  for  the  Presidency  that 
Elsenhower  helped  mold  and  that  since  has 
become  seriously  eroded.  His  status  as  a 
long-time  public  hero  is  not  transferable  to 
future  Presidents.  But  there  may  be  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  the  means  through 
which  he  avoided  the  potential  erosion  of 
support  that  even  a  national  Icon  would 
have  experienced  if  his  performance  in 
office  had  seemed  disastrous  to  the  general 
public.  Presumably  such  an  approach  would 
Involve  a  greater  emphasis  on  confidential 
efforts  to  accomplish  practical  results  and 
resistance  to  the  temptation  to  flaunt  one's 
political  virtuosity. 

Presidents  also  may  find  it  profitable  not 
to  put  their  prestige  on  the  line  as  readily  as 
most  of  those  succeeding  Elsenhower  hav?. 
This  Is  not  a  counsel  for  lowering  expecta- 
tions about  what  can  and  should  be 
achieved  by  public  policy;  it  is.  however,  a 
possible  (if  not  easily  executed)  approach 
for  avjidlng  raising  expectations  about 
what  the  President  as  an  individual  actor 
can  ever  accomplish  in  this  centrifugal  po- 
litical system. 

Other  Presidents  will  not  be  able  to  imi- 
tate Eisenhower  slavishly,  even  if  they  wish 
to.  Not  only  do  few  men  become  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive with  so  great  a  reservoir  of  public 
esteem,  but  also  many  will  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  more  substantial  and  hence 
more  controversial  policy  innovations  than 
he   deemed  desirable.   Whether  one   likes 
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what  Ike  liked  or  not.  aspects  of  the  distinc- 
tive approach  to  conducting  the  Presidency 
he  devised  will  bear  examination  as  future 
options.* 

LOCK  UP  ALASKA'S  LANDS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, the  reaction  by  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  regarding  the  abolition  of  the 
Alaska  State  income  tax  typified  the 
myopic  policies  espoused  by  those  who 
desire  to  "lock  up"  Alaska's  lands. 

Alaskans  will  benefit  in  the  short 
run  from  our  oil  and  gas  revenues,  but 
anyone  familiar  with  the  pattern  of 
land  ownership  in  our  State  would 
consider  Mr.  Udall's  constituents  the 
lucky  ones.  Mr.  Udall's  people  know 
where  they  can  build,  mine,  hunt,  and 
establish  their  homes.  Alaskans  live  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty  because  of  Fed- 
eral policies.  Alaskans  want  to  develop 
a  stable,  long-term  economy  but  to  the 
chagrin  of  Alaskans,  it  is  virtually  im- 
possible to  invest  In  Alaska's  economy 
due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  Alaska 
lands  situation. 

In  previous  remarks  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  22. 
1980.  there  was  a  sardonic  allusion 
made  by  Mr.  Udall  that  Alaska  is  a 
downtrodden  State.  Alaska  is  a  down- 
trodden State.  In  comparing  Alaska 
where  it  is  today  with  where  it  could 
be  if  rational  policies  were  adopted, 
there  is  more  truth  than  humor  in  Mr. 
Udall's  label  of  Alaska.  Alaska's 
people  are  being  told  that  they  cannot 
have  all  the  land  entitled  to  them 
under  a  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government.  I  submit  to  you  that  my 
State  is  far  from  reaching  its  potential 
due  to  tremendous  constraints  placed 
upon  it  by  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 
DC. 

The  revenues  accruing  to  the  State 
from  the  oil  at  Prudhoe  Bay  will  not 
last  forever.  Alaska  has  the  potential 
to  benefit  many  Americans  by  provid- 
ing them  with  oil,  gas,  coal,  uranium, 
as  well  as  renewable  resources  such  as 
fish  and  timber.  Without  a  rational 
land  policy,  this  contribution  to  the 
United  States  will  not  be  possible.  In- 
stead of  reacting  with  jealousy  and 
malice  toward  Alaskans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  listen  to  Alaskans  and  join 
with  me  in  prompting  the  wise  and 
prudent  use  of  Alaska's  resources.* 


COMMUNICATIONS  WEEK  1980- 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  UNIVERSI- 
TY, FULLERTON 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  order  to  allow  an  extensive  study  of 
the  field  of  communications,  the  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  California 
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State  University,  Pullerton,  are  hold- 
ing Communications  Week  1980,  run- 
ning April  21-25. 

The  week's  activities  will  focus  on 
bringing  the  various  desciplines  of 
communications— advertising,  public 
relations,  television,  radio,  film,  pho- 
tography, business  writing,  and  jour- 
nalism—together, so  these  groups  wit- 
ness their  accomplishments. 

D»\spite  cutbacks  which  have  forcod 
many  schools  to  eliminate  programs  of 
this  nature,  students  and  faculty  have 
volunteered  their  time  and  talents  to 
plan,  research,  followthrough,  and 
evaluate  this  week  devoted  to  commu- 
nications. 

Financial  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided through  various  local  businesses 
and  professional  communications  or- 
ganizations have  volunteered  their 
help. 

Two  featured  speakers  will  be  James 
B.  Lindheim,  senior  vice  president  of 
Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White  and 
Jess  Marlow,  anchorman  of  the  NBC 
nightly  news. 

Also  present  will  be  six  national 
presidents  from  well-known  communi- 
cation organizations.  These  speakers 
include  Pat  Jackson  of  the  Public  Re- 
lations Society  of  America,  Lou  Wil- 
liams of  the  International  Association 
of  Business  Communicators,  Barbara 
Haas  of  Women  in  Communication, 
Inc.,  Bob  BriLsh  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association,  Jean  Otto 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Society  of 
P*rofessional  Journalists,  and  Alan 
Jacobs.  National  Chairpersons  Elect  of 
the  American  Advertising  Federation. 
Following  their  presentations,  a  spe- 
cial reception  honoring  the  presidents 
will  be  held  at  the  Museum  of  North 
Orange  County  in  Pullerton. 

Other  professionals  Include  Earl 
Paige,  special  issues  editor  of  Billboard 
magazine;  John  Dotson.  senior  editor 
of  Newsweek;  Ray  Mills,  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
Greg  Schneider,  an  award-winning 
photographer  for  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun. 

Gladwin  HiU  of  the  New  York 
Times;  Dave  Rosenberger,  an  ITT 
Cannon  representative;  David  Shaw, 
media  critic  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  Nina  Blanchard,  fashion  editor; 
and  Dave  Hall,  program  director  and 
disc  jockey  for  KNX-P^  radio  station, 
will  also  be  available  to  talk  with  stu- 
dents and  faculty. 

Scott  Culip,  author  of  the  book,  "Ef- 
fective Public  Relations";  James  Foy, 
editorial  director  of  KNBC  News; 
Janine  Tartaglia,  a  reporter  for  KNBC 
News;  and  Dick  Lyneis,  an  investiga- 
tive reporter  for  the  Riverside  Press 
Enterprise,  will  also  be  present. 

Arther  Barron,  an  independent  pro- 
ducer; Jack  Graham,  vice  president  of 
Crain  Communications;  and  Jack  Has- 
kins,  a  communications  research  pro- 
fessor will  give  presentations,  and  a 
discussion  will  be  held  by  the  Adolph 
Coors  labor  relations  panel. 

Other  panels  to  be  held  include:  Re- 
sponsible Reporting:  Do  The  Courts 
Care?  Communications  in  the  Political 
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Arena,  Audiovisual  Communications 
for  Public  Relations  and  Advertising, 
the  Making  of  a  Film  and  the  annual 
California  State  University  of  Fuller- 
ton  student  film  festival. 

Getting  Your  First  Job  In  Advertis- 
ing, is  the  topic  of  a  presentation  given 
by  Bill  Breslin,  display  advertising 
manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times; 
there  will  also  be  a  presentation  by  a 
member  of  the  public  relations  divi- 
sion of  RSO  Records. 

Local  businesses  that  are  involved  in 
Communications  Week,  1980.  include 
the  Fluor  Corp.,  which  will  host  an 
awards  dinner  at  the  conclusion  of 
Communications  Week,  1980;  Rock- 
well International  which  has  donated 
unrestricted  department  use;  and  the 
Irvine  Co.  which  has  donated  money 
for  graduate  research  assistant  fund- 
ing; and  Adolph  Coors  which  has  do- 
nated funds  designated  for  scholar- 
ships. 

Pacific  Mutual.  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  and  Hill  sind  Knowlton.  Inc.,  are 
donating  funds  to  provide  for  a  stu- 
dent edited/product  magazine  that 
will  chronicle  the  activities  of  Conmiu- 
nications  Week  1980. 

Hughes  Aircraft  is  providing  the 
printing  of  registration  materials;  J.  C. 
Penney,  Allstate  Insurance,  Disney- 
land, Air  California,  Beckman  Instru- 
ments, ITT  Cannon  Electric,  and 
Hunt- Wesson  are  additional  donors. 

Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.;  Telepromp- 
ter  and  Storer  Cable  TV  have  also 
been  contributors. 

Others  who  have  made  donations  in- 
clude the  Irvine  Co.,  BASE  Video 
Corp.,  Coors  Distributing  Co..  and  the 
Russell  Knott  Independence  Institute. 

Other  local  businesses  and  organiza- 
tions have  contributed  to  Communica- 
tions Week  1980,  although  on  a  small- 
er scale. 

In  addition,  credit  is  due  to  a 
number  of  sponsoring  professional  or- 
ganizations that  include:  American  Ad- 
vertising Federation;  California  Press 
Women;  International  Association  of 
Business  Communicators;  National 
Press  Photographers  Association; 
Orange  County  Press  Club;  Public  Re- 
lations Society  of  America;  Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists;  and  Women  in  Communi- 
cations, Inc. 

Also,  various  student  organizations 
have  been  extremely  valuable  In  help- 
ing to  bring  about  this  week  devoted 
to  communications.  These  groups  in- 
clude: Advertising  Club;  Communica- 
tions Students  Advisory  Coimcil;  In- 
ternational Association  of  Business 
Communicators;  Photo  Communica- 
tors Club;  Public  Relations  Student 
Society  of  America;  Radio,  Television, 
Film  Society;  Sigma  Delta  Chi;  the  So- 
ciety of  Professional  Journalists;  and 
Women  in  Communications,  Inc. 

Additionally,  the  departmental  asso- 
ciations council  has  been  exceptionally 
supportive  of  the  activities  of  Commu- 
nications Week  1980. 

Because  of  the  high  caliber  of  this 
event,  I  would  therefore  like  to  recog- 
nize and  express  support  for  those  in- 
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volved  in  Communications  Week  1980 
at  the  California  State  University  of 
Pullerton.* 


UKRAINIAN  ATHLETES  BARRED 
FROM  WINTER  GAMES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLIlfOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviets  are  charging  that  we  are  in- 
jecting politics  into  the  Olympic 
games.  Actually,  the  Soviets  have  bla- 
tantly banned  amateur  athletes  from 
participating  on  their  sports'  teams  for 
political  and  propaganda  purposes.  A 
practical  example  of  Soviet  political 
activities  is  found  in  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  spring  edition  of  Smo- 
loskyp,  a  Ukrainian  American  publica- 
tion. I  insert  it  for  the  Members'  at- 
tention: 

Ukralriah  Athletes  Barked  From  Winter 
Games 

On  January  29.  1980.  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  met 
to  discuss  the  preparation  of  Soviet  Ukraine 
for  the  XXn  Summer  Olympics.  A  report 
on  the  ideological,  political,  and  organiza- 
tional preparation  for  the  Olympics  was 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Olympiad-80 
Committee  ifor  Soviet  Uicraine).  P  E.  Yesy 
penko.  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  of  So\1et 
Ukraine.  Also  present  at  the  meeting  were 
the  Procurator  General  of  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  F.  K.  Hlukh.  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Ukrainian  Supreme  Court.  O.  N.  Yakimenko 
and  the  head  of  the  Ukrainian  KGB.  Fedor- 
chuk.  Among  the  subjects  discussed  was  the 
idealoglcal  and  political  trustworthiness  of 
Ukrainian  athletes  who  were  included  in  the 
Soviet  team  for  the  XIII  Winter  Olympics. 

On  December  17.  1979.  the  composition  of 
the  Soviet  team  was  confirmed  by  the  USSR 
Olympic  Committee.  The  roster  of  Soviet 
athletes  was  turned  over  to  the  KGB  of  the 
various  national  republics  for  approval. 
Among  others,  the  case  of  two  Ukrainian 
athletes,  the  brothers  Mykola  and  Valentyn 
Papirovy.  has  come  to  Smoloskyp's  atten- 
tion. 

Both  took  up  luglng  in  1974  under  coach 
K.  Hatker.  Mykola  has  been  on  the  Soviet 
international  team  since  1976.  and  was 
Joined  there  by  his  brother  in  1977.  They 
were  champions  of  the  USSR  in  luge  dou- 
bles in  1977.  1978  and  1979.  Mykola  also  won 
third  place  in  singles,  while  his  brother  Va- 
lentyn took  the  singles  title  In  1979.  (The 
above  information  Is  quoted  from  The 
USSR  Olympic  Team:  The  XIII  Winter 
Olympic  Games.  Lake  Placid  '80.  Moscow, 
1980).  According  to  Information  received  by 
Smoloskyp,  tx)th  were  accused  by  the  KGB 
of  nationalistic  tendencies  and  of  being  po- 
litically untrustworthy.  Although  they  had 
already  been  Included  on  the  Soviet  team 
roster,  and  their  names  were  published  in 
the  above-named  Soviet  publication,  they 
were  nonetheless  t>arred  from  Joining  the 
team  for  the  Olympics  at  Lake  Placid.  Ac- 
cording to  this  same  source  (a  member  of 
the  official  Soviet  delegation  at  Lake 
Placid),  the  Papirovy  brothers  were  arrest- 
ed, but  Smoloskyp  could  not  obtain  Inde- 
pendent confirmation  of  this  claim. 

Smoloskyp's  group  In  Lake  Placid  called 
on  the  International  Olympic  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  fate  of  the  two  Ukrainian 
athletes  and  to  ask  the  U.S.S.R.  Olympic 
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Committee  to  provide  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  their  exclusion  from  the  XIII 
Winter  Olympiad.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Another  lO.S  billion  will  be  dumped  into 
federal  coffers  from  Xhe  tax  on  Imported  oiL 
We  were  told  that  tax  would  go  to  reduce 
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Before  construction  of  the  school 
began,  a  motion  was  made  to  name  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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the  Olympic  Committee  did  not  accede    combination  of  the  two  are  such  that  the    chapter  and  notes  set  out  under  this 

to  the  administration's  position  on  the    third  part  would  not  have  to  be  reached.  tlonl   may  be  cited  as  the  "Intematlonal 
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Committee  to  provide  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  their  exclusion  from  the  XIII 
Winter  Olympiad.* 


PROMISES,  PROMISES- 
BALANCED  BUDGET— PART  2 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  laCHIGAM 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  less 
than  1  year  ago  this  House,  by  the 
slimmest  of  margins,  202  to  196,  ap- 
proved the  conference  agreement  on 
the  first  1980  budget  resolution.  That 
budget  provided  for  a  1980  spending 
total  of  $532  billion,  up  $2.1  billion 
from  the  austere  House  version  adopt- 
ed Just  1  month  earlier. 

Now.  as  the  House  Is  preparing  to 
consider  the  1981  budget,  we  are  quiet- 
ly being  asked  to  also  approve  a  third 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
calling  for  a  revised  spending  level  of 
$567  billion.  This  means  the  1980 
budget  has  swollen  $37.1  billion  over 
the  original  House  proposal. 

nSCALTXAS  1980 

Original  House  resolution  (April 
1979).  $529.9  billion. 

First  conference  agreement  (May 
1979),  $532.0  billion. 

Proposed  third  budget  resolution 
(April  1980).  $567.0  billion. 

I  cite  these  figures  to  point  out  that 
In  our  rush  to  provide  a  1981  balanced 
budget  in  this  election  year,  the 
American  people  should  not  be  fooled 
into  believing  we  have  finally  adopted 
a  balanced  budget  until  the  close  of 
the  books  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  budget  which  we  will  take  up 
for  1981  is  only  valid  for  1  month  and 
4  days  until  election  day.  After  that, 
beware. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
include  the  sobering  comments  made 
in  part  2  of  a  recent  editorial  by 
WZZM-TV,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  editorial  foUows: 

The  Balahckd  Budgkt  Past  2 

Promises  to  cut  federal  spending  sound 
pretty  hollow  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  the  newly  revised  and  streamlined  1981 
budget  contains  a  proposal  to  spend  more 
than  00  billion  dollars  over  what  the  ieds 
are  spendlnc  this  year.  The  budget  calls  for 
expenditures  In  excess  of  610  billion  dollars. 
Back  in  1976,  total  revenues  were  only  300 
billion  dollars. 

Sound  shocking?  WeU.  the  administration 
point*  out  that  expenditures  In  the  revised 
budget  are  almost  five  billion  dollars  less 
than  initially  proposed  In  January.  That 
wai  poaaible  because  of  projects  which  have 
been  deferred  one  or  two  years  from  a  feder- 
al hiring  freeze  and  a  freezing  of  top  execu- 
tive salaries.  There  Is,  however,  no  break  for 
the  beleagured  taxpayer.  The  government 
wants  to  collect  28  bUIion  dollars  more  than 
it  proposed  in  January  In  order  to  balance 
the  budget. 

We  already  explained  that  12  billion  of 
those  revenues  will  come  from  the  so-called 
windfall  profits  tax.  which  isn't  a  tax  on 
profits  at  all,  and  was  supposed  to  be  used 
to  discover  new  energy  resources  and  give 
taxpayers  and  the  poor  a  break. 
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Another  10.5  billion  will  be  dumped  into 
federal  coffers  from  Xhe  tax  on  Imported  oil. 
We  were  told  that  tax  would  go  to  reduce 
social  security  taxes.  So  much  for  pipe 
dreams. 

The  rest  of  the  additional  28  billion  would 
come  from  a  law  which  hasn't  even  passed 
congress  yet.  The  bill  would  require  Income 
tax  withholding  on  interest  and  dividends; 
more  bureaucracy  •  •  •  more  paper  work. 

To  be  feared  most  about  this  budget,  how- 
ever, is  that  It  doesn't  take  effect  until  Octo- 
ber, and  after  election  day.  it  will  be  back  to 
business  as  usual.* 


LEUZINGER  HIGH  SCHOOL  CELE- 
BRATES 50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

or  CAuroRNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII£ON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  50th  anniversary 
of  Adolph  Leuzinger  High  School,  lo- 
cated in  Lawndale.  Calif.  The  festiv- 
ities for  this  celebration  are  being  held 
tomorrow  and  Saturday. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  few 
highlights  of  the  rich  history  of  the 
school.  Of  course,  these  are  but  the 
landmarks  along  the  road  of  history 
and  do  not  reflect  the  real  history  of 
this  school  which  lies  in  the  human 
element.  As  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  stated 
so  eloquently  in  his  famous  novel, 
"War  and  Peace,"  "The  subject  of  his- 
tory is  life  of  peoples  and  of  humanity." 
Clearly,  the  history  of  any  school  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lives  of  the  countless 
students  and  teachers  who  have 
passed  through  its  halls,  and  this  is  no 
exception.  Unfortunately,  this  aspect 
of  history  is  often  lost,  and  rarely  re- 
corded In  the  history  books.  It  is 
locked  in  the  minds  and  memories  of 
the  alumni  and  former  teachers.  For 
this  reason  alone,  such  a  celebration  is 
valuable.  It  helps  to  keep  alive  the  tra- 
dition that  makes  life  complete. 

On  February  1.  1905.  an  application 
was  made  to  have  Wisebum. 
Inglewood,  Hyde  Park,  and  La  Dow 
Districts  made  into  one  union  high 
school  district.  The  petition  was  ac- 
cepted and  On  February  21.  1905,  an 
election  was  held  to  authorize  the 
Inglewood  Union  High  School  District. 
September  1905  marked  the  opening 
of  the  first  high  school  in  one-half  of 
the  Inglewood  Grammar  School. 
There  were  approximately  15  students 
in  attendance. 

The  actual  building  housing  Leu- 
zinger High  School  was  not  built  imtil 
24  years  later— in  1929.  Ground  was 
broken  on  May  15.  1929,  and  the 
cornerstone  placed  on  October  3. 
1929.  The  Leuzinger  High  School  we 
know  first  opened  its  doors  on  January 
27,  1930.  It  was  opened  as  a  branch 
high  school,  with  9B,  9A.  lOB.  and  lOA 
students  from  Lawndale.  Hawthorne, 
and  the  Wisebum  Districts  In  attend- 
ance. Enrollment  on  this  first  day  was 
268. 
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Before  construction  of  the  school 
began,  a  motion  was  made  to  name  the 
school  In  honor  of  Adolph  Leuzinger. 
The  motion  was  made  at  a  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  on 
April  23.  1928.  The  motion  was  second- 
ed and  carried  unanimously.  There 
was  no  question  in  anyone's  mind  as  to 
the  appropriateness,  of  this  motion. 
Adolph  Leuzinger  had  been  appointed 
to  the  first  board  of  trustees  when  the 
Inglewood  Union  High  School  District 
was  formed.  He  had  been  reelected 
without  opposition  every  third  year 
since  that  time.  His  devotion  to  the 
school  district  and  untold  hours  of 
work  on  its  behalf  were  well  known. 
Clearly,  the  school  district  would  not 
have  prospered  as  it  did  without  the 
guidance  of  Adolph  Leuzinger. 

To  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Leuzinger  High,  the  principal.  James 
C.  erase,  and  the  50th  anniversary 
committee,  chaired  by  Chris  Gardin- 
ler,  have  put  together  what  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  series  of  unforgetable 
events.  There  will  be  an  open  house 
with  guided  tours  of  the  facilities;  an 
Americana  Day  with  student  booths, 
food,  crafts,  and  so  forth;  a  rededica- 
tion  program;  a  baseball  game  between 
Leuzinger  High  School  and  Inglewood 
High  School;  a  buffet  dinner;  and.  a 
dance  with  two  bands  at  the  Haw- 
thorne Memorial  Center.  To  com- 
memorate the  anniversary.  the 
alumni,  PTA,  and  Booster  Club  have 
established  a  fimd  to  purchase  bleach- 
ers for  the  field. 

The  students,  alumni,  PTA,  Booster 
Club,  anniversary  committee,  teach- 
ers, and  principal  have  been  hard  at 
work  for  months  planning  this  event.  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  their  work  will 
be  rewarded.  Education  of  our  chil- 
dren is  of  utmost  importance  to  any 
community.  Education  affects  eterni- 
ty, and  there  is  no  telling  where  its  in- 
fluence will  stop.  The  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  Leuzinger  High  School  is  an 
event  that  deserves  recognition,  and  I 
wish  all  involved  a  successful  celebra- 
tion and  another  50  years  of  progress 
and  Innovation  in  helping  to  educate 
future  generations  of  young  Ameri- 
cans.* 


INTERNATIONAL  EMERGENCY 

POWERS  Acrr 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Powers  Act 
passed  in  1977.  The  recent  conflict  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  has  raised  some 
very  serious  Issues.  Issues  which  make 
one  wonder  whether  this  Nation  is  not 
rapidly  becoming  the  sort  of  totalitar- 
ian state  that  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready is. 

We    have    all    heard    the    Implied 
threat  of  the  administration  that  If 
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the  Olympic  Committee  did  not  accede 
to  the  administration's  position  on  the 
boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics,  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  the  committee 
would  be  terminated.  Our  colleague 
from  Illinois,  Mr.  Hyde,  has  already 
demanded  an  investigation  of  this  to- 
talitarian threat,  and  I  Join  him  In 
that  request.  If  the  tax-exempt  status 
of  any  organization  is  to  depend  on  its 
obsequiousness  before  a  bullying  gov- 
ernment, then  we  are  very  close  to 
losing  the  freedom  that  has  been  ours 
for  300  years. 

But  there  are  more  serioiis  implica- 
tions of  this  whole  controversy.  In  his 
remarks  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Civiletti  disclosed  that 
the  administration  believes  that  it  has 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  travel  of 
American  citizens  anywhere  outside 
the  United  States.  This  power,  so  the 
Attorney  General  claims,  has  been 
granted  to  the  President  by  the  Inter- 
national Emergency  Powers  Act.  and 
he  may  use  It  to  prevent  the  participa- 
tion in  the  Olympics  by  U.S.  athletes. 
My  staff  has  contacted  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  verify  this  report,  and  the 
Justice  Department  has  confirmed 
what  the  Attorney  General  stated  on 
April  9.  Moreover,  the  administration 
feels  that  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan is  sufficient  cause  for  the 
President  to  declare  a  national  emer- 
gency under  the  International  Emer- 
gency Powers  Act  and  then  to  use  any 
of  the  vast  powers  given  him  imder 
that  su:t. 

Perhaps,  like  me.  you  thought  we 
lived  in  a  free  coimtry.  To  disabuse  my 
colleagues  of  this  quaint  notion.  I  ask 
that  the  remarks  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral auid  the  text  of  the  International 
Emergency  Powers  Act  appear  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Some  op  the  Questions  ans  Answers  op  the 
Attorney  General  Before  the  American 
Society  op  Newspaper  Editors 

Question.  Does  the  President  have  legal 
authority  to  issue  an  order  barring  Ameri- 
can athletes  from  going  to  the  Olympics?  Is 
such  an  order  contemplated?  Has  Justice 
been  asked  to  prepare  the  legal  groundwork 
for  such  an  action? 

Answer.  The  President  does  have  the  au- 
thority, and  would  have  the  authority  if  he 
determined  to  exercise  it,  to  prohibit  any 
team  or  organized  collective  acltlvity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Olympics,  clearly  and  simply 
without  difficulty.  And  of  course  that  is  an 
option  which  Is  not  subject  to  a  great  deal 
of  legal  research  or  review  and  analysis.  It's 
fairly  clear  under  the  law  and  it  was  re- 
viewed long  ago,  prior  to  recent  develop- 
ments over  the  last  two  months  or  so.  We 
have  not  considered  or  contemplated,  to  my 
linowledge,  prohibitions  on  Individual  ath- 
letes and  their  conduct  or  travel  or  things  of 
that  kind.  And,  as  I  have  stated— because  of 
both  the  responsibility  of  the  USOC  and 
their  membership  and  their  opportunity  to 
evaluate  the  consequences  in  the  needs  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  the  boycott  and 
taking  a  firm  position  in  opposition  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Soviet  Union— I  trust  we 
won't  have  to  reach  the  question.  If  we  did 
not  have  to  reach  it,  then  I  think  that  the 
law  provides  clear  authority  for  prohibitions 
against  group  activity,  or  collective  activity 
of  two  or  more  persons  in  any  way.  And  the 
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combination  of  the  two  are  such  that  the 
third  part  would  not  have  to  be  reached. 

Q.  What  law  are  you  referring  to? 

A.  The  Emergency  Powers  Act. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  at  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  the  USOC? 

A  I'm  not  taking  a  look  at  it,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  But.  If  we  were  to  pursue  Xhe  legis- 
lative effort  and  the  Congress  were  disposed 
to  consider  legislative  means  for  authorities 
which  do  not  exist  now  for  carrying  out  this 
foreign  policy  objective,  then  tax  exemp- 
tions, tax  deductions,  charitable  status 
would  be  ones  that  Congress  or  the  Execu- 
tive could  consider. 

Q.  What  do  you  Intend  to  do  to  prevent 
American  athletes  from  going  to  Moscow? 

A.  You  left  out  the  qualifier.  What  I  said 
was  that  the  National  Emergency  Powers 
Act,  provides  the  means  and  legal  authority 
by  which  the  Executive  can  exercise  restric- 
tions on  any  collective  activity  by  two  or 
more  individuals  or  entitles  or  Institutions 
which  would  be  acting  against  the  Interest 
of  that  national  emergency.  One  of  those 
clrcimistances  would  be  if  teams  decided 
that,  despite  the  vote  of  the  USOC  or  de- 
spite the  actions  already  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  regard  to  sanctions  agsonst  the  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  they  Intended  to 
send  the  team  and  participate  in  the  Olym- 
pics. Yes,  that  could  be  stopped. 

Q.  Would  you  rule  out  the  use  of  those 
powers? 

A.  Wouldn't  speculate  on  that.  I  trust  that 
it  wiU  not  happen,  so  I  don't  consider  it 
worthwhile  to  speculate. 

CHAPTER  35— INTERNA'nONAL  EMER- 
GENCY  ECONOMIC  POWERS  (NEW] 

Sec. 

1701. Unusual    and    extraordinary    ihreai: 
declaration  of  national  emergency;  ex- 
ercise of  Presidential  authorities. 

1702.  Presidential  authorities. 

1703.  Consultation  and  reports. 

(a)  Consultation  with  Congress. 

(b)  Report  to  Congress  upon  exercise  of 
Presidential  authorities. 

(c)  Periodic  follow-up  reports. 

(d)  Supplemental  requirements. 

1704.  Authority  to  issue  regulations. 

1705.  Penalties. 

1706.  Savings  provlsions, 

(a)  Termination  of  national  emergencies 
pursuant  to  National  Emergencies  Act. 

(b)  Congressional  termination  of  pational 
emergencies  by  concurrent  resolution. 

(c)  Supplemental  savings  provision;  super- 
sedure  of  Inconsistent  provisions. 

(d)  Periodic  reports  to  Congress. 

(1701.  Unusual  and  extraordinary  threat; 
declaration  of  national  emergency;  ex- 
ercise of  Presidential  authorities 

(a)  Any  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  section  1702  of  this  title  may  t>e  ex- 
ercised to  deal  with  any  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat,  which  has  its  source  In 
whole  or  substtmtial  part  outside  the  United 
States,  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
poUcy,  or  economy  of  the  United  States,  if 
the  President  declares  a  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  such  threat. 

(b)  The  authorities  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  section  1702  of  this  title  may  only 
be  exercised  to  deal  with  an  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat  with  respect  to  which  a 
national  emergency  has  been  declared  for 
purposes  of  this  chapter  and  may  not  be  ex- 
ercised for  any  other  purpose.  Any  exercise 
of  such  authorities  to  deal  with  any  new 
threat  shall  be  based  on  a  new  declaration 
of  national  emergency  which  must  be  with 
respect  to  such  threat.  Pub.  L.  95-223,  Title 
U.  9202,  Dec.  28.  1977,  91  SUt.  1626. 

Short  Title.  Section  201  of  Pub.  L.  95-223 
provided  that;   "This   title    [enacting   this 
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chapter  and  notes  set  out  under  this  see- 
tlonl  may  be  cited  as  the  'International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act'." 

Separability  of  Provisions.  Section  208  of 
Pub.  L.  95-223  provided  that:  "If  any  provi- 
sion of  this  act  (this  chapter!  is  held  Inval- 
id, the  remainder  of  the  Act  [this  chapter] 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby." 

Legislative  History.  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.  L.  95-223.  see  1977  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  p.  4540. 
f  1702.    Presidential  authorities 

(aXl)  At  the  times  and  to  the  extent  spec- 
ified in  section  1701  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 
dent may,  under  such  regiilatlons  as  he  may 
prescribe,  by  means  of  Instructions,  Ucensea, 
or  otherwise— 

(A)  investigate,  regulate,  or  proWblt— 

(1)  any  transactions  in  foreign  exchange. 

(II)  transfers  of  credit  or  payments  be- 
tween, by.  through,  or  to  any  banking  Insti- 
tution, to  the  extent  that  such  transfers  or 
payments  Involve  any  Interest  of  any  for- 
eign country  or  a  national  thereof. 

(III)  the  Importing  or  exporting  of  curren- 
cy or  securities;  and 

(B)  Investigate,  regulate,  direct  and 
compel,  nullify,  void,  prevent  or  prohibit, 
any  acquisition,  holding,  withholding,  use, 
transfer,  withdrawal,  transportation,  impor- 
tation or  exportation  of,  or  dealing  In.  or  ex- 
ercising any  right,  power,  or  privilege  with 
respect  to,  or  transactions  Involving,  any 
property  in  which  any  foreign  country  or  a 
national  thereof  has  any  Interest; 

by  any  person,  or  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
eriy.  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  In  exercising  the  authorities  granted 
by  paragraph  (1).  the  President  may  require 
any  person  to  keep  a  full  record  of.  and  to 
furnish  under  oath.  In  the  form  of  report* 
or  otherwise,  complete  Information  relative 
to  any  act  or  transaction  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (1)  either  before,  during,  or  after  the 
completion  thereof,  or  relative  to  any  Inter- 
est In  foreign  property,  or  relative  to  any 
property  In  which  any  foreign  country  or 
any  national  thereof  has  or  has  had  any  in- 
terest, or  as  may  be  otherwise  necessary  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  such  paragraph.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  report  by  a  person  could 
be  required  under  this  paragraph,  the  Presi- 
dent may  require  the  production  of  any 
books  of  account,  records,  contracts,  letters, 
memoranda,  or  other  papers,  In  the  custody 
or  control  of  such  person. 

(3)  Compliance  with  any  regulation,  in- 
struction, or  direction  Issued  under  this 
chapter  shall  to  the  extent  thereof  be  a  full 
acquittance  and  discharge  for  all  purposes 
of  the  obligation  of  the  person  making  the 
same.  No  person  shall  t>e  held  liable  In  any 
court  for  or  with  respect  to  anything  done 
or  omitted  In  good  faith  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of,  or  pursuant  to  and  in 
reliance  on.  this  chapter,  or  any  regulation. 
Instruction,  or  direction  issued  under  this 
chapter. 

(b)  The  authority  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent by  this  section  does  not  Include  the  au- 
thority to  regulate  or  prohibit,  directly  or 
indirectly— 

(1)  any  postal,  telegraphic,  telephonic,  or 
other  personal  communication,  which  does 
not  involve  a  transfer  of  anything  of  value; 
or 

(2)  donations,  by  persons  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  of  articles, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  medicine,  intend- 
ed to  be  used  to  reUeve  human  suffering, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  donations  (A)  would  seri- 
ously impair  his  ability  to  deal  with  any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  under  section 
1701  of  this  title,  (B)  are  In  response  to  coer- 
cion against  the  proposed  recipient  or 
donor,  or  (C)  would  endanger  Armed  Forces 
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ftf  the  United  States  which  are  engaged  In 
hostilities  or  are  in  a  situation  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances.  Pub.L.  95-223, 
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imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
l)oth;  and  any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of 
any  corporation  who  linowingly  participates 
In  such  violation  may  be  punished  by  a  like 


April  24,  1980 


Section  202  of  the  National  Emergencies 
Act,  referred  to  in  subsec.  (b),  is  classified  to 
section  1622  of  this  title. 

Pars.  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  lOUa)  and 


April  24,  1980 


I  voted  for  this  peacetime  registra- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  a  sound  mili- 
tary posture  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  meet  any  worldwide  threat,  es- 
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problems  of  the  handicapped  in  our 
society.  I  hope  it  Is  that  our  efforts  to 

improve  their  quality  of  life  have  only 
h«»ffiir«. 
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wheelch&ir  users  and  other  severely  dis- 
abled persons,  the  cost  Is  approximately 
$38.00  per  trip.  In  contrast,  transit  trips  by 
the  general  public  cost  on  the  average  about 
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<^f  the  United  States  which  are  engaged  in 
hostilities  or  are  In  a  situation  where  immi- 
nent involvement  in  hostilities  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  circumstances.  Pub.L.  95-223, 
Title  II.  }  203.  Dec.  28.  1977.  91  Stat.  1626. 

Legislative   History.   For   legislative    1977 
XJ£.  Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  p.  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.L.  95-223,  see  4540. 
{ 1708.    Consultation   and  reports— Consul- 
tation with  Congress 

(a)  The  President,  In  every  possible  In- 
stance, shall  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  exercising  any  of  the  authorities 
granted  by  this  chapter  and  shall  consult 
regularly  with  the  Congress  so  long  as  such 
authorities  are  exercised. 

REPOHT  TO  CONGRESS  UPON  EXERCISE  OP 
PRZSIDEirnAL  ADTHORITIES 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  exercises  any 
of  the  authorities  granted  by  this  chapter, 
he  shall  immediately  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  specifying— 

(1)  the  circumstances  which  necessitate 
such  exercise  of  authority; 

(2)  why  the  President  believes  those  cir- 
cumstances constitute  an  unusual  and  ex- 
traordinary threat,  which  has  its  source  in 
whole  or  sukistantlal  part  outside  the  United 
States,  to  the  national  security,  foreign 
policy,  or  economy  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  authorities  to  be  exercised  and  the 
actions  to  be  taken  in  the  exercise  of  those 
authorities  to  deal  with  those  circumstances: 

(4)  why  the  President  believes  such  ac- 
tions are  necessary  to  deal  with  those  cir- 
cumstances: and 

(5)  any  foreign  countries  with  respect  to 
which  such  actions  are  to  be  taken  and  why 
such  actions  are  to  be  taken  with  respect  to 
those  countries. 

PERIODIC  POLLOW-UP  REPORTS 

(c)  At  least  once  during  each  succeeding 
six-month  period  after  transmitting  a  report 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  an  exercise  of  authorities 
under  this  chapter,  the  President  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
actions  taken,  since  the  last  such  report,  in 
the  exercise  of  such  authorities,  and  with 
re.spcct  to  any  changes  whirii  have  occurred 
concerning  any  Information  previously  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(5)  of  subsection  (bi  of  this  section. 

SUPPLDfENTAL  REQUIREMENTS 

(d)  The  requirements  of  this  section  are 
•upplemental  to  those  contained  in  title  IV 
of  the  National  Emergencies  Act.  Pub.  L. 
95-223,  Title  II,  5  204.  Dec.  28.  1977.  91  Stat. 
1627. 

References  In  Text.  Title  IV  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act,  referred  to  In 
subsec.  (d).  Is  classified  to  section  1041  of 
this  title. 

Legislative  History.  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub  L.  95-223.  sec.  1977  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News,  p.  4540. 
11704.    Authority  to  Issue  rcgulatons 

The  President  may  issue  such  regulations. 
Including  regulations  prescribing  defini- 
tions, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  exercise 
of  the  authorities  granted  by  this  chapter. 
Pub.  L.  95-223,  Title  II,  }205.  Dec.  28.  1977. 
91  SUt.  1628. 

Legislative  History.  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.  L.  95-223.  see  1977  U.S. 
Code  Cong,  and  Adm.  News.  p.  4540. 
§1705.    Penalties 

(a)  A  civil  penalty  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000 
may  be  imposed  on  any  person  who  violates 
any  license,  order,  or  regulation  i.ssued 
under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Whoever  willfully  violates  any  license, 
order,  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  chap- 
ter shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  more 
than  S50.000.  or.  If  a  natural  person,  may  be 
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Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  and  any  officer,  director,  or  agent  of 
any  corporation  who  knowingly  participates 
In  such  violation  may  be  punished  by  a  like 
fine,  imprisoiiment,  or  t)oth.  I»ub.  L.  95-223, 
Title  II,  J  206,  Dec.  28,  1977,  91  Stat.  1628. 

Legislative  History.  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.  L.  95-223,  see  1977  US. 
Code  Cong  and  Adm.  News,  p.  4540. 
§1706.   Savings   provisions— Termination   of 
national  emergencies  pursuant  to  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act 

(aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  notwithstanding  the  termi- 
nation pursuant  to  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  of  a  national  emergency  declared 
for  purposes  of  this  chapter,  any  authorities 
granted  by  this  chapter,  which  are  exercised 
on  the  date  of  such  termination  on  the  basis 
of  such  national  emergency  to  prohibit 
transactions  Involving  property  in  which  a 
foreign  country  or  national  thereof  has  any 
Interest,  may  continue  to  be  so  exercised  to 
prohibit  transactions  Involving  that  proper- 
ty If  the  President  determines  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  prohibition  with  respect 
to  that  property  is  necessary  on  account  of 
claims  Involving  such  country  or  its  na- 
tionals. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  termination  of 
the  authorities  described  In  section  101(b) 
of  this  act,  any  such  authorities,  which  are 
exercised  with  respect  to  a  country  on  the 
date  of  such  termination  to  prohibit  trans- 
actions involving  any  property  in  which 
such  country  or  any  national  thereof  has 
any  Interest,  may  continue  to  be  exercised 
to  prohibit  transactions  Involving  that  prop- 
erty if  the  President  determines  that  the 
continuation  of  such  prohibition  with  re- 
spect to  that  property  Is  necessary  on  ac- 
count of  claims  Involving  such  country  or 
its  nationals, 

CONGRESSIONAL  TERMINATION  OP  NATIONAL 
EMERGENCIES  BY  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

(b)  The  authorities  described  In  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section  may  not  continue 
to  be  exercLsed  under  this  section  If  the  na- 
tional emergency  is  terminated  by  the  Con- 
gress by  concurrent  resolution  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act 
and  If  the  Congress  specifies  in  such  concur- 
rent resolution  that  such  authorities  may 
not  continue  to  be  exercised  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

SUPPLEMENTAL  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS; 
SUPERSEDURE  OP  INCONSISTENT  PROVISIONS 

(c)(1)  The  provision  of  this  section  are 
supplemental  to  the  savings  provisions  of 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  of  section  101(a) 
and  of  paragraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  sec- 
tion 202(a)  of  the  National  Emergencies  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  super- 
sede the  termination  provisions  of  section 
lOKa)  and  of  title  II  of  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act  to  the  extent  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  are  Inconsistent  with  these 
provisions. 

PERIODIC  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

(d)  If  the  President  uses  the  authority  of 
this  section  to  continue  prohibitions  on 
transactions  Involving  foreign  property  in- 
terests, he  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
every  six  months  on  the  use  of  such  author- 
ity. Pub.  L.  95-223.  Title  II,  J  207,  Dec.  28. 
1977.  91  Stat.  1628. 

References  In  Text.  The  National  Emer- 
gencies Act,  referred  to  In  text.  Is  Pub.  L. 
94-412.  Sept.  14.  1976.  90  Stat.  1255.  which  Is 
classified  principally  to  section  1601  et  seq. 
of  this  title.  For  additional  classifications  of 
that  Act  see  Short  Title  note  under  section 
1601  of  this  title. 

Section  101(b)  of  this  Act,  referred  to  In 
subsec.  (aK2).  is  section  101(b)  of  Pub.  L  95- 
223,  which  Is  set  out  as  a  note  under  section 
5  of  the  Appendix  to  this  title. 
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Section  202  of  the  National  Emergencies 
Act.  referred  to  in  subsec.  (b).  Is  classified  to 
section  1622  of  this  title. 

Pars.  (1).  (2),  and  (3)  of  section  lOKa)  and 
pars.  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  seclon  202(a)  of  the 
National  EmerKencies  Act.  referred  to  in 
subsec.  (cXl),  are  classified,  respectively,  to 
sections  1601(a)(1),  (2),  and  (3)  and  1622(a) 
(A),  (B),  and  (C)  of  this  title. 

Section  101(a)  and  title  II  of  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  referred  to  in  subsec. 
(c)(2),  are  classified,  respectively  to  sections 
1601(a)  and  1621  et  seq.  of  this  title. 

Legislative  History.  For  legislative  history 
and  purpose  of  Pub.  L.  95-223,  see  1977  U.S. 
Code  Cong.,  and  Adm.  News,  p.  4510. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  well  to 
notice  how  the  Justice  Department  ar- 
rives at  the  view  that  the  President 
has  the  right  to  proscribe  travel  by 
American  citizens,  since  that  power  is 
nowhere  stated  explicitly  in  the  act 
itself.  The  Department  infers  that  be- 
cause the  President  has  the  power 
under  this  act  of  prohibiting  financial 
transactions  between  American  citi- 
zens and  foreign  governmentp  and  na- 
tionals, and  because  he  also  has  the 
power  to  prohibit  the  export  of  cur- 
rency or  securities,  that  he  can  prohib- 
it foreign  travel  by  prohibiting  actions 
that  are  necessary  to  foreign  travel. 

I  think  the  powers  given  to  the 
President  are  bad  enough  without  the 
Justice  Department  attempting  to 
draw  out  their  implications,  but  since 
that  Department  has  now  been  kind 
enough  to  furnish  us  with  one  of  the 
implications  of  the  act,  it  is  our  imme- 
diate responsiblity  to  repeal  this  act 
before  a  desperate  President  attempts 
to  seal  our  borders  with  it.  Should 
President  Carter  decide  to  use  the 
power  that  his  Justice  Department 
says  he  has,  then  we  will  need  amend- 
ments allowing  emigration  from  Amer- 
ica, not  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  Red 
China,  We  have  gone  far  down  the 
road  toward  serfdom,  but  we  can  take 
a  step  backward  toward  freedom  if  we 
act  now  and  repeal  this  emergency 
powers  legislation.* 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION 
APPROPRIATIONS 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  ApHl  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  BONER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
22,  1980,  I  voted  for  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 521,  which  provided  for  a  trans- 
fer of  $13.3  million  of  already  appro- 
priated fiscal  year  1980  funds  from  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  military  personnel  ac- 
count, to  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  begin  peacetime  registration  of  19- 
and  20-year-old  males  within  the  next 
few  months.  The  Joint  resolution  pro- 
vided that  none  of  the  funds  made 
available  shall  be  used  to  Institute  the 
draft.  I  believe  that  this  particular  leg- 
islation has  received  adequate  debate 
and  presentation  before  the  Congress 
so  as  to  permit  both  Houses  to  consid- 
er its  implication  on  U.S.  national  se- 
curity and  adequate  defense  man- 
power needs. 
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I  voted  for  this  peacetime  registra- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  a  sound  mili- 
tary posture  for  the  United  States, 
and  to  meet  any  worldwide  threat,  es- 
pecially in  the  present  Iranian  and  Af- 
ghanistan crisis.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  present  all-volunteer  system  has 
met  our  manpower  defense  needs,  nor 
will  it  be  successful  in  a  national  emer- 
gency. Reports  indicate  that  the  rank 
of  both  standing  and  backup  Armed 
Forces  have  been  seriously  thinned. 
U.S.  ground  forces  may  now  be  as 
much  as  50,000  below  authorized 
strength  and  the  Reserve  has  500.000 
fewer  persons  on  its  rolls  than  it 
should.  The  National  Guard  is  under- 
slrength  and  so  is  the  Army  Reserve. 
In  short,  we  are  in  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  final  passage  of 
this  bill  by  Congress  will  send  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Soviets  and  our  allies 
that  the  United  States  is  willing  and 
able  to  counter  Soviet  aggression  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  This  action  would 
speed  the  revitalization  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System  and  allow  it  to 
work  out  registration  problems  In 
peacetime  and  create  a  registration 
data  base  to  give  the  United  States  a 
headstart  in  the  event  of  a  military 
mobilization  manpower.  The  President 
has  said  that  as  many  as  90  to  100  pre- 
cious days  could  be  saved  in  a  mobili- 
zation utilizing  this  registration  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  World  War  I  regis- 
tration took  place  2  months  after  the 
declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  and  over  3  years  after  the  war 
had  begun.  In  1940,  registration  fol- 
lowed enacting  legislation  by  a  full 
month.  A  future  conflict  in  the  Middle 
East  or  in  Europe  is  not  likely  to  pro- 
vide this  luxury  of  preparation  of 
time. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  question  Is: 
Do  we  want  to  rely  on  a  tested  system 
for  mobilization,  or  do  we  want  to 
hope  that  we  can  put  off  an  unpleas- 
ant task  until  after  a  crisis  has  oc- 
curred? I  am  strongly  convinced  that 
the  American  people  want  a  powerful 
defense  deterrent  to  potential  aggres- 
sors and  premobilization  registration 
is  a  necessary  step  in  providing  that 
capability.* 


NATIONS  HANDICAPPED 

NEGLECTED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  past  few  years  we  have  all  been 
made  aware  of  the  needs  of  a  long- 
neglected  segment  of  our  society— the 
handicapped.  Congress  has  passed  a 
number  of  laws  in  recent  years  aimed 
at  more  effectively  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  Nation's  handicapped  citizens. 
If  there  is  one  thing  that  all  of  us  here 
in    Congress    understand    about    the 
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problems  of  the  handicapped  in  our 
society,  I  hope  It  is  that  our  efforts  to 
improve  their  quality  of  life  have  only 
begun. 

Recently,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Archie  Brooks,  a  member  of  the 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  City  Council.  In 
reading  Mr.  Brooks'  letter,  I  was  im- 
pressed by  two  things.  P'irst,  Mr. 
Brooks  is,  above  all,  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped  citizens  he 
represents.  Second,  the  city  of  Des 
Moines  seems  to  have  come  up  with  a 
plan  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  its  handicapped  which  is  both  sensi- 
tive to  their  needs  and  cost  effective. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  we 
here  in  Washington  display  an  unnec- 
essarily patronizing  attitude  toward 
persons  involved  In  government  on  the 
State  and  local  levels.  Often,  legisla- 
tion we  pass  here  leaves  very  little 
room  for  any  sort  of  discretion  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  officials.  As  a 
result,  solutions  mandated  in  Wash- 
ington often  have  little  or  no  rel- 
evance to  lo.al  conditions.  In  addition 
to  considering  Mr.  Brooks'  specific 
suggestion,  I  hope  that  his  letter  will 
make  us  realize  that  only  by  working 
with,  not  against,  local  officials  can  we 
solve  many  of  the  problems  we  face. 

The  letter  follows: 

Des  Moines.  Iowa, 

ApHl  2,  1980. 
Hon.  Charles  E.  Grassley, 
LongiDorth  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Grassley:  I  am  writing  this 
letter  In  regard  to  the  Implementation  of 
Section  504  of  the  RehabUltation  Act  of 
1973,  which  requires  transit  systems  to 
equip  buses  with  lifts  for  wheel  chairs,  etc. 
The  estimated  cost  Is  to  be  $6.8  billion  over 
the  next  thirty  years  and  relatively  few 
handicapped  persons  will  benefit  from  it.  If 
implemented,  more  than  one  million  phys- 
ically disabled,  blind,  or  deaf  p>ersons  who 
live  within  a  short  walk  of  transit  service 
cannot  physically  use  It.  Those  who  suffer 
the  most  severe  problems  are  the  407.000 
wheel  chair  users  whose  handicap  poses  ex- 
ceptional problems  for  transit  operators  at- 
tempting to  serve  them.  An  additional  four 
million  handlcappted  persons  live  near  tran- 
sit, but  find  It  difficult  to  use.  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  approximately  thirty  million 
handicapped  persons  In  the  United  States 
are  physically  able  to  use  public  transit 
without  pain  or  special  difficulty. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  accessi- 
bility for  the  handicapped  and  the  proper 
method  for  Its  achievement.  Less  has  been 
said  about  the  mobility  of  the  handicapped. 
Section  504  prohibits  excluding  handi- 
capE>ed  persons  with  which  I  have  no  prob- 
lem. The  concern  that  I  have  is  that  I  recog- 
nize Congress  wishes  to  offer  the  handi- 
capped pei-sons  transportation  and  you  view 
this  as  a  Civil  Rights  issue  In  which  all  per- 
sons must  be  furnished  equal  access  to 
public  transportation.  Instead  of  providing  a 
service  they  can  and  will  use. 

Putting  wheel  chair  lifts  on  fixed  route 
transit  vehicles  at  a  cost  of  $6.8  billion  will 
have  no  effective  Impact  on  the  transporta- 
tion needs  of  handicapped  persons  com- 
pared to  other  alternatives.  It  will  serve  no 
more  than  7  percent  of  all  the  severely  dis- 
abled persons.  When  the  cost  of  implemen- 
tation is  spread  over  this  limited  number  of 
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wheelchilr  users  and  other  severely  dis- 
abled i>ersons.  the  cost  is  approximately 
$38.00  per  trip.  In  contrast,  transit  trips  by 
the  general  public  cost  on  the  average  about 
85(. 

The  lift -equipped  t>uses  are  not  usable  be- 
cause physical  features  In  many  cities  make 
them  inaccessible  In  many  respects,  particu- 
larly if  one  looks  at  the  total  trip  of  the 
handicapped  person— from  their  home  to 
bus  stop— and  from  the  bus  stop  to  their 
destination.  The  lack  of  sidewalks  and  curb 
cuts,  distance,  hills,  snow  and  ice,  constitute 
much  more  significant  barriers  than  do  the 
steps  of  a  bus.  True,  some  of  these  barriers 
may  l>e  removable  given  sufficient  expendi- 
ture of  funds.  Others  arc  much  more  prob- 
lematic because  they  are  directly  related  to 
tor>ography  and  climate.  Also,  by  placing 
wheelchair  lifts  on  buses,  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing transit  service  Is  Increased  as  a  result  of 
requiring  additional  manpower  to  maintain 
the  equipment,  to  train  all  operators  in  the 
use  of  the  equipment,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
initial  capital  investment. 

In  November  of  1976,  Des  Moines  began  a 
program  to  provide  transportation  to  per- 
sons confined  to  wheelchairs,  walkers, 
crutches,  legally  blind,  deaf,  low  income  and 
elderly  by  means  of  public  transit,  private 
taxi  carriers  and  chair  van  carriers.  By  the 
end  of  1979,  this  door  to  door  service  was 
averaging  7,600  trips  each  month  at  a  cost 
of  $3.25  per  trip.  Recently  the  Department 
of  Transportation  published  a  report  on 
some  sJtematlves  available.  One  of  the  al- 
ternatives discussed  was  the  option  of  door 
to  door  service.  This  option  would  cost 
atMut  $4.4  billion,  some  37  percent  less  than 
the  retrofitting  of  buses  with  lifts.  It  would 
also  serve  26  percent  of  all  the  severely  dis- 
abled persons  nationally  compared  to  the  7 
percent  that  would  be  served  by  retrofitting. 
They  projected  that  door  to  door  ser%lce 
would  cost  alMut  $7.62  per  trip  and  serve 
those  unable  to  use  mass  transit  at  one- fifth 
the  cost  per  trip  associated  with  the  retro- 
fitting plan,  and  would  also  serve  three  and 
one-half  times  as  many  severely  disabled 
persons  as  the  retroflttirig  plan. 

The  comparison  of  the  two  transportation 
programs  for  the  handicapped  can  lead  to 
only  one  conclusion— that  the  door  to  door 
concepts  meet  the  mobility  needs  and  serv- 
ice needs  of  the  disabled  population  in  an 
effective  manner,  while  installation  of 
wheelchair  lifts  on  fixed  route  transit  vehl' 
cles  has  no  effective  Impact  on  the  transpor- 
tation needs  of  the  handicapped  (arsons. 

Whether  Des  Moines  or  other  communi- 
ties can  afford  both  programs  must  be  con- 
sidered extremely  questionable.  It  would  be 
Ironic  Indeed  if  the  requirements  of  504  re- 
sulted in  the  retention  of  a  grossly  Ineffec- 
tive, expensive  program  and  the  discontinu- 
ance of  what  is  proven  to  be  a  cost-effective, 
people-effective  means  of  transportation. 

In  conclusion.  Congress  Is  currently  con- 
sidering whether  to  fund  these  changes 
through  reduction  in  other  transit  programs 
or  through  new  appropriations,  or  to  enact 
new  legislation  to  recodify  the  rules.  I  re- 
quest of  you  serious  consideration  to  enact- 
ing new  legislation  requiring  DOT  and  HEW 
to  modify  their  rules  so  that  each  locale  de- 
cides and  implements  the  alternative  trans- 
portation service  which  is  most  cost  effec- 
tive and  service  effective  for  their  users' 
needs. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Archie  Brooks. 
Councilman,  Ward  4.9 
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SALUTE  TO  MORRIS  "SNOOKS" 
PERLSTEIN 
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I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  up  on  this  important 
issue.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a 
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people  of  his  nation.  Mr.  Mugabe's 
words  reflect  an  earnest  and  impres- 
sive desire  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of  a 
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Similarly,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  pension  rights  and  other  accrued 
benefits  of  the  civil  servants.  I  may  mention 
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tion— the  first  Califomian  ever  to  earn 
this   honor.   He  also  was   given   the 

Bo/arrl  fnr  mpritririniis  RPrvicp  frnm  thp 
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Swedish  passports  to  Jews  bound  for 
Auschwitz,  and  there  in  the  station, 
dpmanded    the    immediate    release    of 
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SALUTE  TO  MORRIS  "SNOOKS" 

PERLSTEIN 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

or  WBW  jstsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distin- 
guished resident  of  New  Jersey's 
Second  Congressional  District.  Morris 
"Snooks"  Perlstein.  a  man  with  an  in- 
ternational reputation  for  his  exper- 
tise as  a  player  of  the  artful  game  of 
pocket  billiards. 

During  Mr.  Perlstein's  lengthy 
career,  which  spans  over  60  years,  he 
has  played  virtually  every  world  and 
national  pocket  billiard  champion,  and 
has  dazzled  us  all  with  his  skill.  His 
most  outstanding  achievement  un- 
doubtedly occurred  In  1949,  when  he 
defeated  Ralph  Greenleaf.  one  of  the 
great  Immortals  of  the  sport. 

Mr.  Perlstein's  dedication  to  profi- 
ciency in  this  game  has  led  to  his  phe- 
nomenal success  In  toumanient  and 
individual  play,  and  has  also  made  At- 
lantic City  a  mandatory  stop  for  those 
who  wish  to  compete  on  a  world-class 
level,  or  just  like  to  observe  the  best  in 
action.  I  hope  that  you  will  Join  with 
me  today  in  honoring  Morris  "Snooks" 
Perlstein  for  his  outstanding  achieve- 
ment on  the  green  cloth.  We  in  South 
Jersey  are  proud  to  call  this  exception- 
al man  one  of  our  own.# 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 
SHOULD  ABANDON  ITS  TIGHT 
MONEY  POUCIES 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  U 

OP  VIRGIRIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
while  ago  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  a  group  of  homebullders 
from  my  northern  Virginia  district  to 
discuss  the  economic  state  of  their  in- 
dustry. I  discovered  that  they  are 
homebullders  in  name  only,  since  most 
of  them  have  completely  stopped  con- 
structing new  homes. 

Their  problem  is  not  the  lack  of  a 
market.  To  the  contrary,  there  are 
many  families  that  are  very  eager  to 
become  homeowners.  The  problem  is 
that  prospective  homeowners  are 
being  deliberately  precluded  from  en- 
tering the  market  as  a  result  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  "tight 
money"  policy.  This  policy  Involves 
taking  certain  actions  that  will  drive 
up  interest  rates  to  levels  where 
money  will  become  too  expensive  to 
borrow.  This,  In  turn,  will  allegedly 
cool  down  the  high  Inflation  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  "tight  money" 
policy  is  not  only  not  working— the  In- 
flation rate  for  the  first  quarter  was 
perilously  close  to  20  percent— but  if 
pursued  further  it  will  most  likely  lead 
the  Nation  into  a  deep,  economic  re- 
cession. 
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I  believe  that  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  up  on  this  important 
issue.  That  is  why  I  am  introducing  a 
resolution  today  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  "tight  money"  policy  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
Ineffective  and  should  be  reversed  im- 
mediately. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  can  fight 
Inflation  by  making  everything  so  ex- 
pensive that  people  cannot  afford  it 
any  more.  Interest  rate  manipvilation 
may  be  an  effective  tool  to  regulate 
the  pace  of  business  investment,  but 
its  effect  on  families  who  want  to  buy 
homes,  and  on  basic  Industries  like  the 
construction  trades,  is  devastating. 
Only  unemployment  and  economic 
stagnation  will  result  from  this  Ill-ad- 
vised policy.  The  best  way  to  attack  in- 
flation is  to  get  a  lid  on  the  prices  of 
the  basic  necessities— energy,  food, 
and  medical  costs.  We  should  also 
eliminate  Government  waste  and  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
sending  a  message  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  that  it  should  abandon 
this  ill-advised  and  potentially  cata- 
strophic policy.  Below  is  the  text  of 
my  resolution; 

Whereas  article  1,  section  8,  of  the  Consti- 
tution provides  that  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  coin  tnoney  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
established  by  Congress  with  the  day-to-day 
responsibility  for  managing  the  Nation's 
monetary  system; 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
"tight  money"  policy  has  driven  prime  in- 
terest rat«5  and  mortgage  Interest  rates  to 
exorbitantly  high  levels;  and 

Whereas  single-family  housing  starts 
during  1980  are  expected  to  decline  by  58 
percent  from  1978  levels  causing  the  loss  of 
1.600.000  Jobs.  »27.500.000,000  in  wages,  and 
$7,500,000,000  in  Ux  revenues:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  take  immediate  actions  to  en- 
courage lower  long  term  Interest  rates  and 
to  expand  the  money  supply  In  order  to  fa- 
cilitate prompt  economic  recovery. # 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT 
MUGABE 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  WEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
17,  Zimbabwe  achieved  its  independ- 
ence under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Mugabe.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  l>e  proud  of  its  contribution  to 
the  attainment  of  peace  and  majority 
nile  in  Zimbabwe.  The  decision  of  the 
Congress  not  to  lift  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Zimbabwe  until  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Lancaster  House  agree- 
ment was  a  critical  element  in  the 
achievement  of  Zimbabwean  independ- 
ence. 

On  March  4.  1980,  Robert  Mugabe, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister-elect,  de- 
livered  an   eloquent   address   to  the 
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people  of  his  nation.  Mr.  Mugabe's 
words  reflect  an  earnest  and  impres- 
sive desire  to  bind  up  the  woimds  of  a 
bitter  and  bloody  civil  war  which 
claimed  more  than  20,000  lives,  i 
would  like  to  share  Mr.  Mugabe's 
statement  with  my  colleagues: 

Address  to  thi  Nation  by  the  Prime 
Mikister-Elect  IVlR.  Robert  Mugabe 

Greetings  in  the  name  of  freedom. 

May  I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
votes  and  support. 

I  feel  overwhelmed  as  at  the  same  time  I 
feel  humbled. 

I  wish  to  address  you  tonight,  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  election  victory  you  award- 
ed my  party.  Zanu  (PF).  In  doing  so.  I  would 
like  to  thank  all  those  who,  either  by  their 
direct  vote  as  our  supporters  or  by  their  ef- 
ficient campaigning  as  our  organisers,  have 
contributed  to  this  favourable  result.  In  ad- 
dition, may  I  also  thank  all  officials  who 
participated  in  the  mechanical  exercise  of 
handling  the  elections,  without  whose  or- 
ganisational and  administrative  efforts  the 
whole  election  process  would  have  been  a 
failure. 

Soon,  a  new  government  will  come  into 
being  and  lead  our  country  to  independence. 
In  constituting  this  government  my  main 
concern  and  that  of  my  party  is  to  create  an 
instrument  capable  of  achieving  peace  and 
stability  as  it  strives  to  bring  about  progress. 

Peace  and  stability  can  only  be  achieved  If 
all  of  us,  first  as  individuals  and  secondly  as 
part  of  the  whole  Zimbabwean  national 
community,  feel  a  definite  sense  of  Individu- 
al security  on  the  one  hand  and  have  an  as- 
surance of  national  peace  and  security  on 
the  other. 

It  must  be  realised,  however,  that  a  state 
of  peace  and  security  can  only  be  achieved 
by  our  determination,  all  of  us.  to  be  bound 
by  the  explicit  requirements  of  peace  con- 
tained In  the  Lancaster  House  Agreement, 
which  express  the  general  desire  of  the 
people  of  Zimbabwe. 

In  this  regard,  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
there  can  never  be  any  return  to  the  state 
of  armed  conflict  which  existed  before  our 
commitment  to  peace  and  the  democratic 
process  of  election  under  the  Lancaster 
House  Agreement. 

Surely,  this  Is  now  time  to  beat  our  swords 
Into  ploughshares  so  we  can  attend  to  the 
problems  of  developing  our  economy  and 
our  society. 

My  party  recognises  the  fundamental 
principle  that  In  constituting  a  government 
It  Is  necessary  to  be  guided  by  the  national 
interest  rather  thtm  by  strictly  party  consid- 
erations. Accordingly,  I  am  holding  consul- 
tations with  the  leader  of  Zapu  (PP),  com- 
rade Joshua  Knomo,  so  we  can  enter  into  a 
coalition.  What  I  envisage,  however,  is  a  co- 
alition which.  In  the  Interests  of  reconcili- 
ation, can  Include,  by  co-option,  members  of 
other  communities  whom  the  constitution 
has  denied  the  right  of  featuring  as  our  can- 
didates virtue  of  their  being  given  bloc  par- 
liamentary representation.  We  shovild  cer- 
tainly work  to  achieve  a  national  front. 
Whatever  government  I  succeed  In  creating 
will  certainly  adhere  to  the  letter  and  spirit 
of  our  constitution  since  that  government 
will  itself  have  been  the  product  of  such 
constitution. 

Only  a  government  that  subjects  Itself  to 
the  rule  of  law  has  any  moral  right  to 
demand  of  its  citizens  obedience  to  the  rule 
of  law. 

Our  constitution  equally  circumscribes 
the  powers  of  the  government  by  declaring 
certain  rights  and  freedoms  as  fundamental 
We  Intend  to  uphold  these  fundamental 
rights  and  freedoms  to  the  full. 
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Similarly.  It  Is  not  our  intention  to  inter- 
fere with  pension  rights  and  other  accrued 
benefits  of  the  civil  servants.  I  may  mention 
here  that  1  have  now  held  discussions  with 
chiefs  of  Joint  operations  conmiand,  as  well 
as  with  heads  of  ministerles,  and  all  of  them 
have  given  me  their  assurance  of  their  pre- 
paredness to  work  under  my  government.  I, 
In  turn,  have  assured  them  of  our  concern 
about  their  position  and  the  position  of  the 
civil  servants.  We  have  assured  them  that  it 
is  not  the  intention  of  our  government  when 
it  comes  into  being  to  deprive  the  civil  serv- 
ants of  their  pension  rights  and  accrued 
benefits.  Nor  do  we  want  to  drive  anybody 
out  of  this  county.  Nor  do  we  Intend  to  In- 
terfere unconstitutionally  with  the  property 
rights  of  individuals.  I  urge  you,  whether 
you  are  black  or  white,  to  join  me  in  a  new 
pledge  to  forget  our  grim  past,  forgive 
others  and  forget.  Join  hands  in  a  new 
amity,  and  together,  as  Zimbabweans,  tram- 
ple upon  racialism,  tribalism  and  regional- 
Ism,  and  work  hard  to  reconstruct  and  reha- 
bilitate our  society  as  we  reinvlgorate  our 
economic  machinery. 

The  need  for  peace  demands  that  our 
forces  be  integrated  as  soon  as  possible  so 
we  can  emerge  with  a  single  national  army. 
Accordinfely.  I  shall  authorise  General 
Walls,  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
zanla  and  zipra  commanders,  to  preside  over 
the  integration  process.  We  shall  also  hap- 
pily continue  to  enjoy  the  assistance  of  the 
british  military  instructors. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  assure  all  the  people 
that  my  government  will  strive  to  bring 
about  meaningful  change  to  their  lives.  But 
everyone  should  exercise  patience,  for 
change  cannot  occur  overnight.  For  now,  let 
us  be  united  in  our  endeavour  to  lead  the 
country  to  independence.  Let  us  constitute  a 
oneness  derived  from  our  common  objec- 
tives and  total  commitment  to  build  a  great 
Zimbabwe  that  will  be  the  pride  of  all 
Africa. 

Let  us  deepen  our  sense  of  belonging  and 
engender  a  common  Interest  that  knows  no 
race,  colour  or  creed.  Let  us  truly  become 
Zimbabweans  with  a  single  loyalty. 

Long  live  our  freedom.* 


DR.  WILL  HAYES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  remarkable 
career  and  prominent  record  of  service 
of  my  friend  and  constituent,  Dr.  WiU 
Hayes. 

Will  has  contributed  much  of  his  life 
to  the  advancement  of  education.  A 
graduate  of  Rutgers,  Duke,  and  Co- 
lumbia Universities,  Will  taught  in 
New  Jersey,  in  Hawaii,  and  at  the  Uni- 
versities of  Wyoming,  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  and  Maine.  In  California,  he 
served  for  25  years  as  dean  of  men  at 
the  University  of  California,  and  a 
teacher  In  the  Hope  School  District. 

At  21  he  was  the  youngest  school 
principal  in  New  Jersey,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  education.  In 
addition,  he  earned  his  five  academic 
degrees,  A.B..  B.S..  MJL.  M.  Ed.,  and 
Ph.  D.,  while  holding  full  time  jobs. 

Win  received  the  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity's Distinguished  Service  Award  for 
outstanding    contribution    to    educa- 
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tion— the  first  Califomian  ever  to  earn 
this  honor.  He  also  was  given  the 
award  for  meritorious  service  from  the 
State  College  of  New  Jersey,  along 
with  former  Attorney  General  Ramsey 
Clark. 

Over  the  years,  Will  has  been  cited 
by  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, the  Constitutional  Rights  Foun- 
dation, the  Freedom's  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge,  the  Native  Daughters  of 
the  Golden  West,  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  for  his 
work  with  young  people. 

In  1950,  he  assisted  the  Department 
of  the  Aiiny  to  assess  the  educational 
system  In  South  Korea,  and  his  recom- 
mendations were  incorporated  into  the 
"Financial  Support  of  Korean  Educa- 
tion" and  became  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion code  of  South  Korea. 

Will  is  a  prominent  author  who  has 
written  many  books.  Furthermore,  he 
is  one  of  America's  leading  balloonists 
and  has  earned  the  highest  awards 
given  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration. 

In  Santa  Barbara,  WiU  has  served  as 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury,  president 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  County  Educa- 
tion Association,  president  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  president  of  the  city  and 
county  library  board,  and  president  of 
the  Goleta  Rotary  Club. 

Dr.  Will  Hayes  truly  merits  the 
awards  he  has  received  for  his  contri- 
bution to  education,  and  his  continual 
efforts  to  improve  the  Nation.* 
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Swedish  passports  to  Jews  boimd  for 
Auschwitz,  and  there  in  the  station, 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of 
Swedish  protected  persons,  he  knew 
by  how  thin  a  thread  his  life  hung.  He 
heard  from  Eichmaim's  own  lips  that 
the  assassination  attempts  on  his  life 
would  continue  until  successful  or 
until  he  fled. 

The  threat  of  death  or  harsh  Impris- 
onment never  deterred  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg. He  considered  himself  expend- 
able, a  soldier  In  the  ranks  of  diplo- 
macy. 

The  overwhelming  tragedy  of  what 
befell  Wallenberg  was  that  his  efforts 
to  save  Jewish  lives  resulted  In  his 
cruel  and  unlawful  abduction  by  the 
Soviet  Army,  an  army  that  so  right- 
eously and  hypocritically  called  itself 
the  "Liberators  of  Eastern  Europe." 
Along  with  tens  of  thousands  of  na- 
tionals from  the  countries  the  SovieU 
occupied.  Raoul  Wallenberg  disap- 
peal'ed  Into  Russia.  In  violation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  human  rights, 
Wallenberg  like  the  others,  was  held 
without  trial  or  criminal  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet's  repeated 
denial  of  Sweden's  right  to  investigate 
the  fate  of  this  courageous  diplomat 
must  not  go  unnoticed.  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg was  a  man  of  principles;  his  con- 
tributions to  mankind  are  unparal- 
leled. Individuals  and  nations  of  con- 
science must  continue  to  protest  the 
Soviet  Union's  unacceptable  explana- 
tion of  this  remarkable  man's  disap- 
pearance. We  owe  no  less  to  a  man 
who  gave  so  much.* 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG-A 
SOLDIER  OF  DIPLOMACY 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OF  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  times 
of  great  tragedy  are  also  times  of  great 
men.  The  holocaust  was  such  an  Infa- 
mous era  of  human  history,  a  time  of 
depravity  within  which  Isolated  indi- 
viduals stood  firmly,  giving  others 
hope,  vindicating  their  belief  In 
human  conscience  and  reason.  Against 
the  collapse  of  social  order  and  human 
decency,  against  Inflamed  hatreds  and 
brutal  totalitarianism,  these  compas- 
sionate and  committed  men  and 
women  reached  out  to  their  fellow 
man. 

The  young  Swedish  diplomat,  Raoul 
Wallenberg,  was  one  of  these  remark- 
able persons.  Bom  to  a  life  of  privilege 
In  Sweden,  a  coimtry  that  Nazi  Ger- 
many left  undisturbed  as  the  war 
raged,  Wallenberg,  driven  only  by  a 
sense  of  moral  purpose,  Joined  the 
ranks  of  diplomats  from  neutral  coun- 
tries who  risked  their  lives  to  rescue 
European  Jews  from  extermination. 
During  the  time  he  fought  for  Jewish 
Lives  he  realized  he  was  not  beyond 
the  long  and  violent  reach  of  the 
Nazis.  As  he  stood  atop  the  trains  in 
Budapest,  Hungary,  and  handed  out 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  RIGHT  OP 
REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  uxiifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESfartATrVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  ("ELR.  5200) 
will  be  brought  to  the  House  floor 
within  the  next  week  or  so.  At  the  ap- 
propriate time.  I  shall  offer  an  amend- 
ment which  wUl  remedy  a  very  serious 
problem  facing  the  Nation's  real  estate 
appraisers.  This  amendment  will  guar- 
antee the  first  amendment  right  of 
real  estate  appraisers  to  report  all  rel- 
evant facts  which  impact  on  the 
market  value  of  real  property  and 
which  can  be  doctimented. 

In  recent  years,  HUD,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  other 
agencies  have  issued  regulations  and 
policy  statements  prohibiting  apprais- 
ers from  Including  In  their  reports  cer- 
tain words  and  phrases  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  regulators,  tend  to  make 
race,  ethnicity,  religion,  and  national 
origin  factors  that  adversely  affect 
market  value.  For  example,  the 
FHLBB  has  prohibited  the  use  of  such 
presumably  discriminatory  phrases  as 
"church,"  "synagogue,"  "prestigious 
neighborhood,"  or  "poor  schools."  I 
believe  none  of  these  references  neces- 
sarily  has  a  discriminatory  impllca- 
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tlon,  but  I  suggest  that  they  are  all  value  of  the  property:  provided,  that  such  Exiled  to  southern  Austria,  they  lived 
very  relevant  In  detemlning  fair  factors  are  not  used  by  the  appraiser  to  dls-  jn  peace  and  orosDeritv'  retainine 
market  value.  i  criminate  against  any  person  for  the  pur-     t^^..     ,„n^,«„p  %„h     r„lLr^.      t  iJt 
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particularly  effective  in  his  consistent 
support    for    protecting    the    second 
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than  President  Carter.  We  do  have  a  prob- 
lem facing  us  because  they  have  a  lot  of  in- 
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as  we're  concerned,  to  the  availability  of 
hunting  lands  to  hunting  In  the  State.  I 
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tlon.  but  I  suggest  that  they  are  all 
very  relevant  in  detemlning  fair 
market  value. 

Let  me  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  un- 
derstand the  goals  and  alms,  laudable 
as  they  are.  of  HUD  and  the  financial 
regulatory  agencies  to  not  contribute 
to  the  deterioration  of  any  community 
nor  to  let  Inflammatory  and  subjective 
notions  creep  into  real  estate  transac- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  pro- 
fessional persons,  appraisers,  who 
have  a  responsibility  to  estimate  the 
fair  market  value  of  real  property  in 
accordance  with  a  code  of  ethnics  and 
standard  of  professional  practice. 
They  have  a  responsibility  to  tell  the 
truth,  and  to  back  up  their  best  Judg- 
ment with  relevant  documentable 
facts. 

I  believe  that  all  parties  to  a  real 
estate  transaction,  the  buyer,  the 
seller,  and  the  lending  Institution, 
have  a  right  to  know  all  factors  which 
Impact  the  market  value  of  the  real 
property  In  question.  Professional 
standards  require  that  these  factors 
must  be  relevant  to  the  estimate  of 
fair  market  value  and  that  they  must 
be  docimiented.  Moreover,  the  "value 
prognosis"  Is  Important  to  the  lender 
as  this  real  estate  must  serve  as  secu- 
rity for  the  duration  of  the  loan. 

Appraisers  have  a  fiduciary  obliga- 
tion to  their  employers.  The  work 
product  produced  through  that  obliga- 
tion serves  as  the  basis  for  loans  from 
banks  and  the  Federal  Government. 
In  order  to  protect  lenders  who 
depend  on  accurate  appraisals,  ap- 
praisers must  be  permitted  to  rely  on 
all  factors  which  can  be  documented 
as  relevant.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
can  properly  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities otherwise. 

If  you  deny  the  right  to  tell  the 
truth  to  appraisers,  you  effectively 
blindfold  them.  You  are  telling  them 
to  report  on  the  market  value  of  prop- 
erty without  permitting  them  to  dis- 
cuss factors  that  are  relevant  and  doc- 
umentable. 

I  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  Linmark  Asso- 
ciatet  V.  Township  of  WiUingboro,  431 
U.S.  85  (1977).  affirmed  the  first 
amendment  right  of  appraisers  to 
report,  and  the  right  of  their  clients  to 
receive  truthful  and  factual  commer- 
cial information.  The  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  by  their  regula- 
tions and  policy  statements,  are  at- 
tempting to  chip  away  at  that  right. 
The  only  feasible  remedy  Is  for  Con- 
gress to  speak  to  this  Issue. 

As  a  result.  I  am  offering  this 
amendment  for  the  purpose  of  allow- 
ing appraisers  to  consider  all  factors 
and  to  report  those  that  are  support- 
able by  documentation  and  are  rele- 
vant to  market  value. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

It  is  not  a  violation  of  this  title  for  a 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  furnish- 
ing appraisals  for  real  property  to  take  into 
consideration  or  to  repor^  to  the  person  for 
whom  the  appraisal  is  being  done  all  factors 
shown  by  documentation  to  be  relevant  to 
the  appraiser's  estimate  by  the  fair  market 
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value  of  the  property:  provided,  that  such 
factors  are  not  used  by  the  appraiser  to  dis- 
criminate against  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  denying  rights  guaranteed  by  this 

title. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  by  the  full  House.  It 
Is  essential  to  the  ability  of  appraisers 
to  practice  their  profession  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner.* 


COMMEMORATIVE       STAMP       IN 
HONOR  OP  GEORGE  MASON 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  II 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  George  Mason. 

George  Mason  was  instnimental  In 
the  drafting  of  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence; he  was  the  author  of  the 
Virginia  bill  of  rights,  on  which  the 
Bill  of  Rights  In  our  Constitution  was 
based;  suid  he  spelled  out  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers.  He  was  also  a 
drafter  of  our  Constitution,  but  re- 
fused to  sign  it  because  It  initially  did 
not  contain  the  protection  of  a  bill  of 
rights.  His  opposition  to  ratification 
produced  the  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ment" imder  which  the  first  10 
amendments  were  introduced  and 
adopted. 

June  12,  1976-December  15,  1991. 
marks  the  dates  of  our  American  con- 
stitutional bicentennial  era.  being  the 
200th  anniversary,  respectively,  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Virginia  declaration  of 
rights  and  the  first  10  amendments  of 
our  Constitution.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans have  never  heard  of  George 
Mason.  We  owe  him  a  tremendous 
debt  of  gratitude  and  the  Nation 
would  benefit  by  giving  his  name  and 
Ideas  national  recognition.  The  pro- 
posed stamp  Is  a  fitting  way  to  honor 
the  father  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  during 
our  constitutional  bicentennial  years. 

I  hope  you  will  join  me  In  honoring 
this  man  of  great  historical  and  na- 
tional importance.* 


THE  GOTTSCHEER  MAENNER 
CHORS  80TH  ANNIVERSARY 
CONCERT 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

Of  WIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  24.  1980 

•  Ms.  FERRARO,  Mr,  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  April  27,  I  will  join  the 
Queens  community  as  we  celebrate 
the  80th  anniversary  concert  of  the 
Gottscheer  Maenner  Chor.  This  con- 
cert occurs  at  an  historic  time,  as  the 
Gottscheers  are  celebrating  the  650th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
homeland. 

During  the  13th  century,  a  group  of 
Germans  and  Austrians  were  forced  to 
leave  their  homes  for  political  reasons. 
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Exiled  to  southern  Austria,  they  lived 
In  peace  and  prosperity,  retaining 
their  language  and  customs.  Like 
many  other  Europeans,  the  Gott- 
scheers began  emigrating  to  America  in 
the  1880's.  Not  surprisingly,  many  of 
them  chose  New  York  as  their  new 
home. 

Like  many  other  Immigrants  In  New 
York,  the  Gottscheers  lived  together, 
clinging  to  their  traditions,  and  estab- 
lishing social  and  fraternal  associ- 
ations to  keep  their  ties  to  one  an- 
other and  to  their  homeland  Intact. 
The  first  of  these  organizations  was 
the  Gottscheer  Maenner  Chor.  As  the 
community  grew,  so  did  the  services 
provided  by  community  members  to 
assist  the  new  Gottscheer  who  came  to 
America. 

By  the  first  quarter  of  this  century, 
the  Ridgewood  area  of  Queens,  which 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district, 
was  the  largest  Gottscheer  population 
In  the  world.  After  the  Gottscheer 
homeland  was  lost  during  World  War 
II,  the  community  and  relief  organiza- 
tions within  Queens  and  Brooklyn 
continued  to  prosper.  Today,  the 
Gottscheer  clubhouse  in  Ridgewood  is 
the  center  of  the  community,  and  the 
focal  point  for  the  social  services  and 
fraternal  associations  founded  80 
years  ago. 

The  Maenner  Chor's  Anniversary 
Concert  on  Sunday  will  be  the  culmi- 
nation of  a  long  planning  period.  The 
president  of  the  Maenner  Chor.  Mr. 
Karl  Stalzer,  and  Ms.  Sophie 
Moschner.  the  president  of  the  ladies 
chorus,  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
work  they  have  done  to  make  this  Ju- 
bilee become  a  reality.  I  Join  the 
Gottscheer's  throughout  the  world  In 
celebrating  the  650th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Gottscheer  "home- 
land and  the  80th  aimlversary  of  the 
Maenner  Chor.« 


STEVE  SYMMS  HONORED  FOR 
OPPOSITION  TO  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  a  fine  interview  with  our  distin- 
guished colleague.  Steve  Symms  of 
Idaho,  which  was  included  within  this 
month's  Issue  of  Point  Blank,  the 
newsletter  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
for  the  Right  to  Keep  and  Bear  Arms. 

Steve  Symms  was  recently  honored 
by  the  committee  for  his  outstanding 
Individual  effort  and  performance  In 
defending  the  constitutional  right  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  and  was  presented 
with  a  certificate  of  appreciation  by 
that  fine  organization. 

I  am  proud  to  have  worked  with 
Steve  on  a  number  of  legislative 
Issues.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
concur  with  my  view  that  he  Is  one  of 
the  most  active  and  forceful  legislators 
In  the  Congress  today.  He  has  been 
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particularly  effective  In  his  consistent 
support  for  protecting  the  second 
amendment,  the  right  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,  and  his  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  efforts  to  restrict  gun  owner- 
ship. 

I  insert  this  perceptive  interview 
with  our  distinguished  colleague  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

Symms  Gets  CCRKBA  Award 

Rep.  Steven  D.  Symms  (R-Idaho)  who  re- 
ceived a  CCRKBA  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion earlier  this  year,  first  won  election  to 
Congress  in  1972  on  the  slogan  that  •Ameri- 
cans should  have  the  right  to  own  guns  be- 
cause traditionally,  justice  has  always  come 
frorn  the  ballot  box.  the  jury  box  .  .  .  but 
.  ;  .  if  those  failed  .  .  .  the  cartridge  Iwx," 
and  he  has  maintained  that  attitude 
throughout  his  years  of  service  to  his  Idaho 
consiilutnts  and  to  the  Nation  in  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Symms  has  introduced  measures  to  repeal 
outright  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  in 
every  Congress  in  which  he  has  been  a 
Member.  In  the  current,  96th  Congress,  the 
bin  is  H.R.  770.  He  also  is  a  co-sponsor  of 
H.R.  5225,  by  Rep.  Harold  L.  Volkmer  CD- 
Mo. ),  the  proposed  Federal  Firearms  Law 
Reform  Act.  He  says  this  bill,  if  passed, 
"would  amend  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  restrict  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms  (BATF)  so 
as  to  prevent  any  more  BATF  efforts  at  gun 
control  by  regulations." 

Last  year.  Synxms  opposed  the  confirma- 
tion of  anti-gun  Rep.  Abner  J.  Mikva  of  Illi- 
nois to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Mikva  was  confirmed. 
As  a  U.S.  Representative,  Symms  did  not 
have  a  vote  on  the  matter,  since  only  U.S. 
Senators  actually  have  a  vote  on  Federal  ju- 
diciary nominations. 

In  1978,  when  the  Carter  Administration, 
through  Richard  J.  Davis,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  Enforcement  and 
Operations,  proposed  BATF  regulations  re- 
quiring centralized  firearms  registration  and 
record  keeping  through  bureaucratic  fiat, 
Symms  introduced  H.J.  Res.  872  and  H.J. 
Res.  902,  with  cosponsors,  condemning  and 
prohibiting  the  proposal.  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration was  shot  down  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress. 

In  1975,  when  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  proposed  a  sales  ban  on 
handgun  ammunition  and  components 
under  provisions  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Act  and  the  Hazardous  Substances 
Act,  Symms  led  the  congressional  effort  to 
prevent  this  by  introducing  H.R.  1087,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  CPSC  from  having  any  jurisdic- 
tion over  firearms,  ammunition  or  compo- 
nents thereof.  This  bill  was  incorporated 
into  the  legislation  extending  CPSC  and 
signed  into  law. 

Symms  is  now  a  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

After  Congressman  Symms  accepted  the 
CCRKBA  award.  Point  Blank  Editor  John 
M.  Snyder  interviewed  him  In  his  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  office.  Following  Is  a  transcript  of 
the  highlights  of  that  interview. 

Snyder:  Steve,  you  have  been  an  outstand- 
ing supporter  of  the  right  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  ever  since  you  were  first  elected  to  the 
House.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  could  say 
that  there  is  a  Member  who  has  been  more 
outfpokcn  on  this  issue  than  you  have  been. 
How  do  you  view  the  .situation  in  the  House 
at  the  present  time? 

Symms:  There  won't  be  any  major  activi- 
ties at  the  present  time.  But  on  the  horizon 
what  I  see,  as  a  concern,  is  the  President  of 
the  United  States  being  pro-gun  control.  He 
Is  being  opposed  by  Sen.  Kennedy,  who  is 
even  more  pro-gun  control,  if  you  can  be. 
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than  President  Carter.  We  do  have  a  prob- 
lem facing  us  because  they  have  a  lot  of  in- 
fluence with  it.  And  so,  there  is  always  the 
threat  that  there  will  be  an  effort  made  to 
pass  some  type  of  an  amendment  to  further 
gun  control  or  they'll  do  It  through  the 
back  door  with  an  administrative  order,  as 
they've  tried  to  do  through  BATF  or 
through  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission.  That's  where  we've  been  able 
to  stop  them  legislatively.  So,  the  threat  is 
always  going  to  persist  as  long  as  you  have 
gun  control  advocates  running  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

Snyder  Steve,  you  are  a  co-sponsor  of 
H.R.  5225,  the  proposed  Federal  Firearms 
Law  Reform  Act,  which  now  has  well  over 
90  co-sponsors.  Do  you  foresee  any  positive 
action  on  this  bill  In  this  session  of  Con- 
gress? 

Symnvs:  Not  In  this  session  because  the 
practical  p>olitics  of  it  are  that  you  couldn't 
get  the  bill  brought  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  or  ever  fa\orably  brought  to  a 
vote.  Now  If  you  could  get  It  to  a  vote  In  the 
Judiciary  Conrunittee,  it  probably  might 
even  pass,  and.  it  might  most  certainly  pass 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  There  again, 
many  of  the  Democrats  in  the  House  are 
against  gun  control,  but  the  ones  who  sub- 
stantially control  the  committee  structure 
here,  the  liberals,  who  are  favorable  to  gun 
control,  are  not  going  to  bring  up  a  bill  that 
would  in  any  way  modify  or  be  viewed  as 
less  gun  control.  So.  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  any  hope  of  passage  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  Next  year,  if  we  have  a  favorable 
outcome  in  the  fall  In  the  elections  this 
year,  there  Is  a  possibility  of  passing  some- 
thing like  that. 

Snyder:  You  don't  see  any  possibility  of  it 
being  considered  in  the  House  If  it  is  passed 
as  a  rider  to  a  Senat«  bill? 

Symms:  Well,  if  we  ever  could  get  that  to 
happen,  yes.  That's  going  to  have  to  be  initi- 
ated in  the  Senate  in  order  to  have  that 
happen.  That  might  be  possible  if  over  half 
of  the  Senators  could  attach  it,  but  then  it 
would  be  like  a  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
House  yielding  to  the  Senate's  position,  say, 
with  respect  to  a  conference  report  on  some 
kind  of  a  Judiciary  Committee  bill. 

Snyder:  Steve,  in  1975.  you  and  Congress- 
man George  Hansen  and  Senator  James  A. 
McClure  of  Idaho  appeared  before  the  Suk>- 
committee  on  Crime  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  in  opposition  to  gun  control.  At 
that  time,  it  was  evident  to  all  present  at 
that  hearing  that  you  and  the  other  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator  from  Idaho  really 
turned  around  that  hearing  on  gun  control. 
It  was  obvious  that  you  really  carried  the 
day.  It  was  evident  to  me  and  to  others  that 
Members  of  that  Subcommittee  were  so  im- 
pressed with  the  presentation  of  the  three 
of  you  that  they  actually  changed  their 
minds  on  the  issue  or  at  least  it  so  appeared. 
Do  you  think  that,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Senate,  you  would  be  able  to  do  more  of  this 
or  be  more  effective  In  this  way? 

Symms:  Well,  yes,  I  do.  Then,  we  would 
probably  have  four  representatives  from  our 
State  unified  in  a  bloc  testifying  like  this 
before  the  committees  and  doing  more  than 
just  voting  against  gun  control  but  have  a 
unified  delegation.  I  think,  in  all  due  re- 
spect, Sen.  McClure  Is  probably,  I  could  be 
proud  to  say.  the  most  articulate  and  able 
and  outspoken  defender  of  citizens'  rights  to 
bear  arms  in  the  whole  Senate  or  House.  I 
would  be  able  to  be  with  him. 

Snyder:  You  would  take  the  same  kind  of 
leadership  role  in  the  Senate  as  you  already 
have  In  the  House? 

Symms:  Yes. 

Snyder:  I  see.  To  get  to  another  related 
subject,  one  in  which  I  and  a  lot  of  our  read- 
ers are  interested,  is  the  current  controversy 
over  the  Alaska  Lands.  This  relates,  as  far 
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as  we're  concerned,  to  the  availability  of 
hunting  lands  to  hunting  in  the  State.  I 
know  you've  concerned  yourself  with  this 
issue. 

Symms:  Yes. 

Snyder:  As  I  recollect,  you  gave  one  of  the 
longest  speeches  supporting  the  position  of 
Congressman  Don  Young  of  Alaska  last 
year.  What  do  you  see  happening  on  this? 
Do  you  think  that  this  Is  something  that  is 
going  to  be  decided  purely  by  politics  or 
other  factors  which  are  Involved? 

Symms:  I  believe  that  what  will  happen  is 
that  the  public,  once  they  understand  the 
issues,  are  going  to  demand  that  the  Con- 
gress legislate  a  more  moderate  stance  in- 
stead of  the  extreme  environmentalists' 
lockup,  which  not  only  denied  non-fuel  and 
fuel-mineral  access,  but  it  denies  hunters 
and  fishermen  access  to  the  public  lands  in 
the  Western  states.  Alaska  included,  of 
course.  So,  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
there  will  be  more  common  sense  approach- 
ing these  and  a  better  understanding  of  how 
to  manage  garaelands  so  that  they  can  be  of 
some  benefit  to  man  instead  of  having  the 
gamelands  managed  with  the  Cecil  Andrus 
[Secretary  of  the  Interior]  philosophy  that 
they're  managed  for  the  benefit  of  the  game 
instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  So,  I 
think  that  time  is  on  our  side.  I  hope  they 
don't  wait  too  long  and  paralyze  the  indus- 
trial viability  of  the  United  SUtes  In  the 
process.  I  think  we  hunters  and  sportsmen 
who  like  to  have  outdoor  recreation  In 
access  to  public  lands  need  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  the  acreages  set  aside  In  the  single 
use  wilderness  classification  that  we  have 
because  it  isn't  often  that  people  think 
about  it.  We  find  we  don't  have  the  kind  of 
management  that  we  need  even  to  preserve 
game  herds  in  some  cases.  What  it  amounts 
to  is  that  It's  not  managed.  It's  just  set  aside 
and  not  used  and  also  may  become  inaccessi- 
ble to  mankind. 

Snyder  Is  there  any  issue  in  particular  on 
which  you  would  like  to  focus? 

Symms:  It's  Just  unfortunate  that  Ameri- 
cans don't  understand  the  freedom  that  af- 
fects them  in  ways  other  than  the  owner- 
ship of  firearms  for  self  defense  and  protec- 
tion, if  they  could  understand  that  as  well 
with  respect  to  other,  economic  sanctions 
which  are  placed  against  them  by  govern- 
ment, such  as  excessive  taxation  and  so 
forth,  then  I  think  we  could  restore  a  great 
deal  of  sanity  to  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  comes  out  of  Washington.  If  people 
could  get  the  connection  between  their  per- 
sonal freedoms,  their  economic  freedoms,  as 
well  as  they  seem  to  understand  the  Issue 
with  respect  to  their  freedom  to  own  fire- 
arms .  .  . 

Snyder  Steve,  that's  a  very  important 
point,  I  think  .  .  .  the  Integral  nature  of  the 
gun  control  Issue  in  connection  with  other 
social  and  economic  issues.  I'm  very  glad 
you  mentioned  that.  I've  always  thought  of 
It  that  way  and  I  know  a  lot  of  people  don't 
but  you  tend  to  see  the  problems  in  an  Inte- 
grated way. 

Symma:  The  right  of  ownership  of  fire- 
arms Is  a  very  basic  freedom  issue.  The 
Founding  Fathers  realized  that  if  Ameri- 
cans could  always  have  the  right  to  own 
firearms,  then  they  could  always  control 
their  government.  Once  they  lose  that  right, 
then  It  wlU  be  only  the  government  which 
will  have  the  firearms  and  the  people  will  be 
subject  totally  to  the  dictates  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  view  it  as  a  very  fundamental  issue 
that's  very  constitutional  and  very  proper  as 
far  as  the  protection  of  people's  t>asic 
human  rights  Is  concerned,  so  that  they  can 
oppose  tyranny  If  It  ever  cornea  down  to 
that.  It  has  a  tendency  to  have  a  moderat- 
ing Influence  on  our  whole  society  ...  to 
have  people  understand  that  a  persoruU 
freedom  ...  an  economic  freedom  .  .  .  right 
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to  own  private  property  .  .  .  right  to  own 
firearms  .  .  .  right  to  go  to  church  where 
you  want  to  ...  is  all  fundamental  to  Amer- 
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had  a  third  place  individual  and  a  fourth 
place  individual.  Huron  earned  76 Vs  t>oints 
in  the  tournament,  fintshing  behind  Adams 
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The  following  editorial  expresses  so 
well  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Carter's 
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President  Carter  Is  the  same  man  as  the 
Mr.  Jimmy  C&rter  who  four  years  ago  was 
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look  at  the  most  recent  actions  taken 
by  the  administration. 
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now  believed  to  exceed  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars. 
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to  own  private  property  .  .  .  right  to  own 
flreanns  .  .  .  right  to  go  to  church  where 
you  want  to  ...  Is  all  fundamental  to  Amer- 
ica. I  think  that  often  that  is  overlooked 
and  I  think  that  that  really  is  the  funda- 
mental issue  we  are  talking  about. 

Snyder  That's  been  highlighted  recently 
I  think  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Afghan 
opponents  of  the  Communist  invasion  of 
their  country  have  used,  in  many  cases,  an- 
cient rtfles,  to  rebel  .  .  .  sometimes  quite  ef- 
fectively. 

Symms:  Sure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that's  a 
classic  example  of  it.  It  bothers  me  .when 
you  find  a  U.S.  Senator  or  Congressman 
who  gives  lip  service  to  the  right  of  individu- 
al Americans  to  own  firearms  tmd  then 
turns  right  around  smd  wants  to  disarm  the 
country  with  unilateral  defense  cuts  and 
weapons  systems  which  the  Armed  Forces 
might  need  to  defend  the  country.  It  seems 
to  me  they  have  a  rather  inconsistent  posi- 
tion where  they  want  to  disarm  our  viability 
as  a  Nation  to  defend  ourselves  with  unilat- 
eral cuts  in  weapons  systems,  and  then  say 
that  they  want  to  keep  firearms  for  sports- 
men. The  next  step  is.  If  that's  the  only 
reason,  well,  then,  the  sportsmen  could  keep 
his  gun  somewhere  other  than  his  home 
and  Just  use  it  when  he's  going  hunting. 
That's  what  the  pattern  has  been  in  Euro- 
pean countries  where  they  do  allow  them  to 
own  firearms  for  sporting  reasons  but  not 
for  self-defense  reasons.  So,  they  have  to 
keep  their  gun  or  their  rifle,  shotgun  or 
whatever  it  is,  at  some  armory  and  then  go 
down  and  get  it  whenever  they  are  going 
hunting.  If  that's  the  case,  then  you  never 
have  the  opportunity  for  self  defense.  The 
Afghans  are  now  making  the  Soviets  pay  a 
real  toll  with  their  marksmanship  and  so 
forth.  They  can  snipe  at  the  Soviet  aggres- 
sors who  are  in  their  country  without  any 
right  to  l>e  there.  It  really  is  important. 
That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  think  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  fo.  any  country  actually 
to  take  possession  of  the  United  Slates— be- 
cause of  the  substantial  numbers  of  fire- 
arms which  actually  do  exist  here.* 
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HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
II»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
achievements  of  our  small  institutions 
and  small  towns  are  frequently  over- 
looked In  the  serious  issues  which  con- 
front our  Nation  today. 

A  small  college  in  South  Dakota  lo- 
cated at  Huron  has  achieved  particu- 
lar success  in  national  athletic  circles 
this  year.  South  Dakotans  are  proud 
of  what  they  have  accomplished,  not 
only  In  their  own  right,  but  in  answer- 
ing the  question  "Where's  Huron?"  I 
Include  herein  a  brief  summary  of 
their  record: 

Where's  HtrRou 

In  March  of  1980,  Huron  College,  a  small 
(300  students)  private  four-year  church-re- 
lated college  In  Huron.  South  Dakota. 
placed  second  In  the  nation  In  team  wres- 
tling and  third  in  the  nation  in  basketball  at 
NAIA  tournaments  held  in  Hays,  Kansjis, 
and  Kansas  City.  Missouri,  respectively. 
Both  teams  earlier  had  captured  Souch 
Dakota  Intercollegiate  Conference  <SDIC) 
championships. 

Two  Huron  College  individuals,  Jim 
Morkel  and  Rudy  Glur,  earned  national 
wrestling  championships,  and  Huron  also 
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had  a  third  place  individual  and  a  fourth 
place  Individual.  Huron  earned  76  Vi  points 
In  the  tournament,  finishing  behind  Adams 
State  College  of  Alamosa.  Colorado  with  86. 
Coach  Vem  Tate  has  now  won  SDIC  Cham- 
pionships 9  of  the  last  10  years  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  basketball  team  which  finished  the 
year  with  a  32  and  4  record,  had  tourna- 
ment victories  over  Paul  Quinn  College  of 
Texas.  FYanklin  of  Indiana,  Clarion  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  of  Eau  Claire. 
Their  only  loss  was  to  Alabama  State,  the 
number  one  tournament  seed,  in  the  semi- 
finals. This  year's  basketball  team  set 
school  records  for  most  wins,  most  points 
scored,  most  rebounds,  most  blocked  shots, 
most  steals  and  in  fact  in  almost  every  of- 
fensive category  while  leading  the  nation  in 
defense  during  the  regular  season. 

Terry  Dupris,  the  only  senior  on  the  team, 
set  Individual  career  records  for  most  points 
scored,  most  field  goals,  most  free  throws, 
best  free  throw  percentage,  most  assists, 
most  steals  and  most  games  played.  Terry 
ended  up  being  named  on  the  NAIA  First 
Team  All  Tournament,  received  the  Steven- 
son Hustle  Award  at  the  Tourney,  and  earli- 
er was  honored  as  a  Third  Team  NAIA  Ail- 
American. 

Coach  Carrier's  three-year  record  at 
Huron  College  is  68  and  23,  for  an  incredible 
75  percent  winning  record.* 
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AN  EDITORIAL  NAILS  MR. 
CARTER  ON  "POLITICKING 
WITH  POWER" 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  PEKNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  all  my  colleagues  a  close 
reading  of  an  editorial  published  in 
the  April  19.  1980,  edition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  titled  "Mr.  Carter  Is 
Politicking  With  Power— Imprudent- 
ly." 

In  a  well-reasoned  and  balanced 
presentation,  the  editorial  skewers  Mr. 
Carter  for  what  many  of  us— Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike— perceive  as 
a  growing  arrogance  of  political  power. 
The  editorial  dissects  Mr.  Carter's  pre- 
primary  election  statement,  his  calcu- 
lated cynicism  in  raising  war  threats, 
and  his  blatantly  political  appeals  to 
mimicipilities  and  constituencies. 

Politifcs,  of  course,  is  the  name  of  the 
game. 

But.  the  President  of  the  United 
States— as  the  highest  elected  official 
in  the  Nation  and  our  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces— cannot 
permit  himself  to  descend  to  the  lower 
levels  of  political  deception,  pressure, 
and  manipulation. 

Mr.  Carter  has  chosen  the  Rose 
Garden  strategy  which  is  his  preroga- 
tive. Thus,  he  exposes  himself  the 
criticisms  attendant  to  this  type  of 
Presidential  campaign  gambit. 

For  Mr.  Carter  to  rail  against 
those— Democrats  and  Republicans— 
who  criticize  his  campaign  tactics  and, 
more  Important,  his  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policies,  is  the  crassest  of  base 
political  tactics.  He  is  not  fooling  the 
American  people  Just  as  he  is  not  fool- 
ing friends  and  adversaries  abroad. 


The  following  editorial  expresses  so 
well  the  bankruptcy  of  Mr.  Carter's 
politics  and  policy  ploy: 

Mr.  Carter  Is  Politicking  With  Power— 

Imprudently 
"If  this  additional  set  of  sanctions  that 
I've  described  to  you  today,"  President 
Carter  said  in  his  Thursday  afternoon  press 
conference,  "and  the  concerted  action  of 
our  allies,  is  not  successful,  then  the  only 
next  step  available  that  I  can  see  would  be 
some  sort  of  military  action  which  is  the 
prerogative  and  the  right  of  the  United 
States  under  these  circumstances." 

The  sanctions  of  which  he  spoke,  and 
which  he  had  announced  moments  before 
that  statement,  were,  coincidenlally  and 
ironically,  both  mild  and  aAPsome. 

On  their  face,  those  sanctions,  further  re- 
stricting commerce  and  travel  and  asking 
the  Congress  to  extend  U.S.  control  over 
frozen  Iranian  assets,  went  barely  a  signifi- 
cant step  beyond  the  punitive  ge.stures  al- 
ready imposed.  The  leaders  of  Iran,  confi- 
dent of  their  country's  petroleum  riches,  are 
presently  engaged  in  a  sort  of  national  ec- 
stacy  over  both  the  appearance  and  sub- 
stance of  U.S.  gestures  to  punish  it.  Thus, 
the  new  sanctions  rationally  could  not  be 
expected  to  influence  that  government's  ac- 
tions, and  certainly  not  those  of  the  terror- 
ists who  hold  the  American  captives  in 
Tehran. 

The  profoundly  ominous  implication, 
however,  was  in  Mr.  Carter's  unequivocal  es- 
calation of  the  level  of  threat:  "the  only 
next  step  available  .  .  .  military  action." 

That  is  a  threat  of  war.  Not  the  first.  Not, 
perhaps,  unexpected.  Not,  possibly,  unwel- 
comed  by  a  substantial  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  increasingly  frustrated,  and  in- 
creasingly susceptible  to  righteous  anger 
toward  Iran. 

What  had  happened  to  make  it  necessary 
or  prudent  for  Mr.  Carter,  as  President,  to 
make  a  nationally  televised  and  perforce  na- 
tionally prominent,  .statement  on  the  Iranian 
situation  Thiinsday'' 

Mr.  Carter  gave  no  answer.  It  is  necessary 
and  prudent,  then,  to  speculate. 

The  one  certain  thing  which  had  hap- 
pened since  Mr.  Carter's  most  recent  de- 
tailed pronouncement  on  Iran  and  the 
Middle  East— just  last  week— was  that  the 
voters  of  Pennsylvania  had  come  one  wck 
closer  to  next  Tuesday's  primary  election. 

In  that  week,  as  with  increasing  intensity 
had  been  so  for  several  weeks  before,  Mr. 
Carter  had  sent  men,  women  and  promises 
of  federal  munificence  into  Pennsylvania. 
Family,  White  House  aides,  cabinet  mem- 
bers and  other  supporters  darkened  the 
skies  of  the  state  as  they  circled  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh  and  points  in  between. 

Pair  enough.  Everybody  else  on  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  tickets  was 
campaigning  intensely.  Pennsylvania  had 
become  a  make-or-break  primary.  It  was. 
and  is.  being  taken  seriously. 

Asked  about  the  implication  of  all  that. 
Mr.  Carter  told  the  press  conference,  "I  do 
not  make,  and  have  not  made,  and  will  not 
make,  decisions  nor  announcements  con- 
cerning the  lives  and  safety  of  our  hostages 
simply  to  derive  some  political  benefit  from 
them."  He  Insisted  that  anyone  who  might 
think  otherwise  "look  at  the  calendar  since 
the  first  of  January  and  find  a  time  that 
wasn't  immediately  before  or  immediately 
after  primaries."  And,  he  asserted,  "I  have 
never  designed  the  announcement  of  an 
action"— which  one  must  take  to  include  ac- 
tions apart  from  the  Iran  situation,  includ- 
ing such  things  as  establishment  of  a  feder- 
al shoemaking  program  in  Philadelphia  and 
help  for  the  mushroom-growers  of  Shamo- 
kin— "to  try  to  color  or  modify  the  actions 
of  voters  in  a  primary," 
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President  Carter  U  the  same  man  as  the 
Mr.  Jimmy  Carter  who  four  years  ago  was 
busy  working  a  miracle  of  political  success 
on  the  basis  of  his  insistence  that  "I  will 
never  lie  to  you." 

That  campaign,  and  that  theme,  put  Mr. 
Carter  in  the  White  House.  Such  was  the 
gnawing  need  of  Americans  to  have  a  na- 
tional leader  who  could  exorcise  the  horrors 
of  hypocrisy  and  criminality  which  were, 
and  still  are,  evoked  by  two  proper  nouns: 
Watergate  and  Vietnam. 

The  national  need  for  honesty  and  integ- 
rity at  the  highest  level  of  government  Is  no 
less  today  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  For  all 
the  awesome  challenges  the  nation  faces 
now,  and  which  were  not  present  nor  as  seri- 
ous in  1978,  that  need  for  trust  and  trust- 
worthiness, may  be  the  most  profound. 

Has  Mr.  Carter  lied?  Did  he  He  on  Thurs- 
day in  repudiating  any  connection  between 
the  Pennsylvania  primary  election  and  his 
announcements,  his  highly  visible  public 
performance  from  his  White  House  stock- 
ade where  he  has  sequestered  himself  since 
last  November? 

The  voters  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
nation,  must  make  their  own  Judgments  of 
that.  Surely  to  many,  Mr.  Carter's  categori- 
cal disavowal  of  political  intent,  and  politi- 
cal timing,  in  his  recent  actions  sound  sanc- 
timonious and  hypocrltlctJ.  Just  as  surely, 
in  giving  nourishment  to  that  misgiving 
about  himself,  Mr.  Carter  Is  playing  a  game 
which  is  perilous  to  his  own  political  pros- 
pects. 

Mr.  Carter's  csunpalgn  Is  his  own  to  wage, 
and  the  risks  are  his.  The  risks,  that  Is.  of 
convincing  voters  that  he  Is  using,  or  seek- 
ing to  use  them  and  the  Mideast  tensions, 
for  crass,  hypocritical  purposes. 

Underlying  that  risk,  however.  Is  a  far 
more  serious  one,  one  on  which  the  lives 
and  futures  of  thousands— even  millions— of 
people  ultimately  could  dep»end. 

That  Is  the  risk,  as  Mr.  Carter  put  It 
Thursday,  of  "some  sort  of  military  action." 
which  could  very  well  lead  to  regional  and 
then  global  war. 

Throughout  history,  of  course,  there  have 
been  Just  reasons  for  war— as  well  as  many 
unjust  and  Irresponsible  ones.  It  cannot,  of 
course,  be  ssiid  that  there  are  no  circum- 
stances under  which  "military  tuition"  and 
all  that  implies  would  be  appropriate. 

There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that 
those  Just  circumstances  do  not  and  cannot 
responsibly,  include  the  political  ambitions 
or  future  of  one  man.* 


IRANIAN  ASSETS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Government  to  confiscate  $10 
million  a  day— from  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment assets  frozen  in  this  coun- 
try—on each  day  that  our  hostages 
continue  to  be  held  captive. 

The  Treasury  Depart,ment  estimates 
that  the  blocked  funds  In  this  country 
total  $6  billion  to  $8  billion.  These  are 
Iranian  Government  funds  and  do  not 
involve  the  funds  of  private  Iranian 
citizens  or  businesses. 

The  legislation  I  am  Introducing  is 
designed  to  provide  a  needed  lever  for 
inducing  the  Iranians  to  free  our  50 
hostages.  Our  current  policy  really 
provides  no  such  incentives.  Let  us 
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look  at  the  most  recent  actions  taken 
by  the  administration. 

First,  the  administration  announced 
an  embargo  on  trade  with  Iran.  Our 
trade  had  already  been  reduced  almost 
to  nil  as  a  result  of  several  factors:  the 
refusal  of  longshoremen  on  the  east 
and  gulf  coasts  to  load  shipments 
bound  for  Iran;  the  blocking  of  Ira- 
nian Government  funds;  and  the  re- 
fusal of  many  American  businesses  to 
enter  into  trade  with  Iran  so  long  as 
the  hostages  continue  to  be  held.  Our 
two-way  trade  with  Iran  had  already 
fallen  from  more  than  $500  million  a 
month  before  the  revolution  to  $37.8 
million  in  February— and  80  percent  of 
that  trade  was  petroleum  that  had 
been  loaded  In  Iran  before  we  ceased 
buying  Iranian  oil  In  November,  Thus, 
the  trade  embargo  turns  out  to  be 
almost  entirely  symbolic. 

Second,  the  administration  severed 
diplomatic  relations.  This  came  5 
months  after  Iran  had  committed  an 
act  of  war  by  embracing  the  takeover 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy,  which  is  sover- 
eign American  territory.  The  adminis- 
tration's second  action  is  little  more 
than  a  ratification  of  reality. 

Third,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  visas  would  not  be  issued 
or  renewed  for  Iranian  nationals 
except  in  rare  cases.  No  official  ration- 
ale was  given  for  this  action,  although 
there  have  been  reports  of  fears  that 
Iranian  terrorists  might  try  to  come  to 
this  country  on  visas  issued  by  those 
holding  the  Embassy  compound  who 
have  access  to  visa  forms  and  stamps. 
Since  our  Embassy  was  seized,  about 
14,000  Iranians  have  entered  this 
country.  Most  are  fleeing  the  revolu- 
tionary regime  and  half  are  estimated 
to  t)e  minorities  such  as  Jews.  Chris- 
tians, and  Bahais.  Refusing  to  issue 
visas— and  the  administration  specifi- 
cally said  there  would  be  no  exemp- 
tions for  minority  group  members- 
does  nothing  to  Increase  pressure  on 
the  Iranian  regime. 

Fourth,  the  administration  an- 
nounced that  it  was  approaching  our 
allies  and  asking  them  to  step  up  their 
pressures  on  Iran.  To  date,  this  effort 
has  gotten  a  partial  response  and  a 
promise  to  do  more— maybe.  It  is.  how- 
ever, the  only  one  of  the  administra- 
tion's recent  initiatives  that  holds  out 
any  hope  of  increasing  pressures  on 
Iran. 

One  problem  with  the  administra- 
tion's fourth  initiative  is  that  we  have 
no  real  control  over  its  outcome.  All 
we  can  do  is  appeal  to  others.  What 
other  Initiatives  are  there  that  we  can 
exercise  ourselves?  That  is  the  subject 
of  the  bill  I  am  Introducing  today. 

My  legislation  states  that: 

Iran  will  have  a  grace  period  of  10 
days  after  passage  in  which  to  release 
the  hostages  without  facing  any  eco- 
nomic penalty. 

On  the  10th  day,  all  interest  earned 
since  the  freeze  imposed  on  Iran's 
assets  held  in  American  banks  would 
be  confiscated  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  deposited  in  a  special  ac- 
count in  the  Treasury.  This  sum  is 
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now  believed  to  exceed  a  quarter  bil- 
lion dollars. 

On  each  succeeding  day  thereafter, 
the  sum  of  $10  million  would  be  con- 
fiscated from  the  frozen  assets  until 
the  day  that  all— not  just  some— of  the 
53  Americans  now  confined  in  Iran 
have  been  returned  to  the  United 
States.  No  pledges  of  release,  no  turn- 
overs to  third  parties  would  matter. 
Only  the  physical  presence  of  all  53 
Americans  inside  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States  would  be  sufficient 
to  end  the  daily  confiscations,  which 
would  also  be  deposited  in  the  special 
account  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Finally,  the  bill  states  that  after  out- 
standing claims  against  the  Iranian 
Government  have  been  settled,  the  re- 
maining funds  in  the  special  account 
will  be  distributed  in  a  manner  to  be 
determined  later  to  those  poorer  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  have  been  hard- 
est hit  by  the  huge  hikes  in  petroleum 
prices  of  recent  years.  This  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  U.S.  Government  is 
not  trying  to  profit  by  this  crisis.  Pay- 
ment for  all  claims  upheld  against  the 
Iranian  Government  would  first  be 
drawn  from  the  unconfiscated  portion 
of  the  frozen  fimds.  Only  alter  all 
those  funds  were  exhausted  would  the 
special  account  in  the  Treasury  be 
tapped. 

Those  are  the  four  points  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
freeze  on  Iranian  assets  that  was  im- 
posed November  14.  1979.  has  had  the 
effect  of  saving  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment from  its  own  incompetent  eco- 
nomic policies.  Iran  was  planning  to 
remove  all  its  assets  from  American 
banks  and  convert  them  to  nondollar 
currencies  when  the  freeze  was  im- 
posed. In  the  months  since  then,  the 
dollar  has  appreciated  by  about  15 
percent  against  a  package  of  major 
foreign  currencies.  Thus  the  freeze 
has  had  the  effect  of  saving  the  Iranian 
Government  from  a  loss  on  the 
order  of  $900  million  to  $1.2  billion  as 
a  result  of  conversion.  The  sale  of  that 
much  currency  would  probably  have 
depressed  the  value  of  the  dollar  to 
some  extent  and  delayed  its  recovery. 
But  the  luiderlying  economic  factors 
that  have  prompted  the  dollar's  recov- 
ery are  still  there  and  would  have 
driven  the  dollar  back  up  at  some 
point  anyhow. 

The  Iranian  people  owe  the  United 
States  a  vote  of  thanks  for  saving 
them  from  the  stupidity  of  their  o»ti 
government,  I  would  not.  however, 
stand  in  line  waiting  for  an  apology. 
Rather  I  would  suggest  that  we.  as  a 
nation,  take  initiatives  to  bring  real 
pressure  on  Iran.  We  have  had  many 
symbolic  initiatives.  What  we  need 
now  are  some  real  initiatives— ones 
that  smart  in  Tehran  rather  than  just 
make  headlines  in  America. 

Across  the  country  more  and  more 
citizens  are  calling  for  military  action 
against  Iran,  This  is  a  sign  of  their 
frustration.  An  Invasion  would  all  too 
likely  lead  to  the  deaths  of  the  hos- 
tages.   The    ever-popular    mining    of 
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Iran's  harbors  would  shut  off  oil  ex-  developed  countries  that  have  experienced 

ports  to  our  allies  but  would  not  end  the  severest  economic  hardship  on  account 

Iran's  imports  since  it  has  long  land  °^  ^^^  increasing  costs  of  importing  oil.  The 
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At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  com- 
niend  each  and  every  one  of  those  in- 
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Is  Not  a  Home."  This  book,  published 
in  1975,  brought  important  informa- 
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tersburg,  Fla.,  is  a  board  member  of 
the   National   Citizens"   Coalition   for 
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for  Irish  Affairs,  I  have  long  been 
active  in  congressional  efforts  to  focus 
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Iran's  harbors  would  shut  off  oil  ex- 
ports to  our  allies  but  would  not  end 
Iran's  imports  since  It  has  long  land 
borders,  rail  and  road  links  to  Turkey. 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Pakistan,  and  re- 
duced needs  for  imports  due  to  the 
sick  economy  that  has  prevailed  ever 
since  the  revolution. 

We  should  not  rule  out  all  military 
action.  For  example,  an  attack  on  the 
Abadan  refinery,  which  produces  re- 
fined petroleum  products  primarily  for 
domestic  Iranian  consumption,  would 
have  the  Interesting  effect  of  making 
Iran  dependent  on  foreign  suppliers 
for  its  fuel.  But  before  we  resort  to 
force,  we  should  use  the  nonmilitary 
arrows  in  our  quiver  that  have  gone 
unused  to  date.  And  that  is  the  reason 
I  am  proposing  today  that  we  move 
against  Iran's  frozen  assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  the  text  of  my  bill  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

H.R.  7154 
A  bill  to  provide  that.  If  the  American  hos- 
tages  In   Iran   are   not  released,   certain 
amounts  of  the  blocked  Iranian  assets  will 
be  vested  In  the  United  SUtea  Govern- 
ment,   to    provide    for    the    payment    of 
claims  against   the   Iranian  Government 
from  those  assets,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    UniUd   States    of 
America  in   Congress   assembled.   That   If. 
within  ten  days  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  all  those  United  States 
citizens  held  hostage  In  the  United  States 
Emtiassy  in  Tehran  are  not  returned  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  safety— 

(1)  all  interest  which,  as  of  the  end  of  that 
tenth  day.  has  accrued  on  those  assets  of 
the  Iranian  Government  located  in  the 
United  SUtes  which  were  blocked  by  Execu- 
tive Order  Numbered  12170  (November  14. 
1979)  shall  vest  in  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  President  shall  promptly 
transfer  the  amount  of  that  interest  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

(2)  for  each  day.  after  the  tenth  day  after 
such  date  of  enactment,  that  those  United 
States  citizens  are  not  returned  to  the 
United  States  In  safety.  $10,000,000  of  those 
blocked  assets  described  in  paragraph  (I) 
shall  vest  in  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  President  shall  transfer  that  sum  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 

(3)  the  President  may  not  release  any  of 
those  asseU  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  until 
all  claims  of  United  SUtes  nationals  against 
the  Iranian  Government  that  are  allowed 
have  been  paid. 

See.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  deposit,  in  a  special  fund  In  the  Treas- 
ury which  the  Secretary  shall  establish, 
those  amounts  transferred  to  the  SecreUry 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

See.  3.  All  claims  of  United  SUtes  nation- 
als against  the  Iranian  Government  that  are 
allowed  shall  be  paid— 

<  1 )  from  amounts  of  the  blocked  assets  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  Act  which  are  not  deposited  in  the 
special  fund  In  the  Treasury  pursuant  to 
section  2;  or 

(2)  if  all  such  amounU  are  expended,  from 
amounts  deposited  in  that  special  fund  pur- 
suant to  section  2. 

Sic.  4.  Not  more  than  90  days  after  all 
claims  of  United  SUtes  nationals  against 
the  Iranian  Government  are  settled  and 
paid,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  proposal  for  the  distribution  of  any 
amounU  remaining  in  the  special  fund  es- 
Ublished  pursuant  to  section  2  to  those  less 
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developed  countries  that  have  experienced 
the  severest  economic  hardship  on  account 
of  the  Increasing  costs  of  importing  oQ.  The 
President  shall  distribute  such  amounts  in 
accordance  with  that  proposal  unless  the 
Congress,  within  60  days  after  the  proposal 
is  submitted  to  the  Congress,  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  in  substance  that 
It  disapproves  the  proposal* 


OVERMOUNTAIN  VICTORY 
TRAIL 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues  are 
familiar  with  the  Overmountain  Victo- 
ry Trail,  followed  by  revolutionary  pa- 
triots from  the  Carolinas.  Georgia, 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia  as  they  suc- 
cessfully defended  their  lands  and 
ideals  against  British  forces  at  the 
Battle  of  Kings  Mountain  in  October 
1780.  As  you  recall,  last  year  that  Con- 
gress authorized  a  study  of  this  trail  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  adding  it 
to  the  National  Trails  System. 

By  law.  any  proposed  addition  to  the 
National  Trails  System  must  first  be 
preceded  by  a  feasibility  study;  the 
National  Park  Service,  working  against 
a  deadline  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  original  march  in  October  of  this 
year,  issued  a  draft  study  in  Decem- 
ber. That  study  is  now  being  circulated 
for  comment. 

Consequently,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  to  call  for  the  actual  designation 
of  the  Overmountain  Victory  Trail. 
My  distinguished  colleagues  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Gudger, 
Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Whitley,  the  entire  North  Caroli- 
na delegation,  have  joined  with  me  in 
this  effort.  In  addition,  my  colleagues 
from  Virginia.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  and  Mr.  Butler,  are  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation.  Finally, 
Mr.  Holland  of  South  Carolina  and 
Mr.  QuiLLEN  of  Tennessee  have  agreed 
to  cosponsor  the  bill,  representing 
some  15  cosponsors  in  all. 

The  approach  advocated  by  the  Park 
Service,  an  approach  with  which  I 
concur,  calls  for  Initially  recognizing 
only  those  segments  of  the  trail  pres- 
ently under  the  control  of  State  and 
Federal  agencies.  In  other  words,  such 
an  approach  would  entail  minimal 
State  and  Federal  Involvement. 

This  legislation,  the  draft  study  and 
the  location  and  marking  of  trail  seg- 
ments, represent  years  of  hard  work 
by  dedicated  individuals  througout  the 
five-State  area.  As  my  colleagues  may 
recall,  each  fall,  these  individuals  meet 
and  actually  recreate  the  1780  march. 
This  year  is  especially  important  for  it 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the 
march,  and  we  are  all  especially  hope- 
ful that  the  trail  can  receive  a  designa- 
tion by  that  time. 
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At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend each  and  every  one  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  have  devoted  so  much 
time  and  effort  to  the  trail  project;  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Park  Service  for  a  thorough  and  exem- 
plary job  in  completing  the  draft 
study  and  the  Overmountain  Victory 
Trail  Association  for  its  valuable  input 
In  the  process. 

The  support  for  this  legislation  and 
for  the  trail  reflects  almost  unanimous 
agreement  that  it  is  befitting  the 
nature  of  the  trail  and  the  historic 
spirit  in  which  the  journey  of  the 
Overmountain  men  was  undertaken 
that  this  trail  be  nationally  recog- 
nized. I  am  hopeful  this  bill  will  re- 
ceive swift  and  favorable  considera- 
tion.* 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  DESIGNA- 
TING MAY  15,  1980,  NATIONAL 
NURSING  HOME  RESIDENTS 
DAY 
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HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
and  Its  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Long-Term  Care,  I  have  worked  arm  in 
arm  with  my  colleagues  to  improve 
the  well-being  of  all  older  Americans. 
Older  Americans  are  the  foundation  of 
our  great  country.  President  Carter 
has  proclaimed  May  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month"  in  order  to  honor  older 
citizens  for  their  contributions  to  our 
society.  This  is  not  only  to  honor  older 
Americans  for  their  past  contribu- 
tions; it  is  also  a  time  to  emphasize  the 
vital  roles  that  older  people  continue 
to  play  in  our  society  and  to  develop  a 
greater  public  awareness  of  these  con- 
tributions. 

Older  Americans  Month  Is  even 
more  significant  this  year  because 
May  will  kick  off  a  series  of  regional 
activities  which  will  culminate  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  in 
December  of  1981.  It  is  most  appropri- 
ate that  during  Older  Americans 
Month  we  honor  over  1  million  Ameri- 
cans who  reside  in  nursing  homes. 
These  American  citizens  are  often  out- 
side the  mainstream  of  society,  isolat- 
ed from  their  friends  and  relatives. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
designating  May  15.  1980  as  "National 
Nursing  Home  Residents  Day". 

In  calling  for  National  Nursing 
Home  Residents  Day  I  would  like  espe- 
cially to  recognize  a  few  of  those  resi- 
dents whose  work  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention  and  who,  through  their 
active  involvement  within  their  homes 
and  with  independent  citizen  advocacy 
organizations,  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute significantly  to  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  long-term  system. 

Janet  Tulloch,  a  resident  of  the 
Washington  Home  in  Washington. 
D.C.  has  authored  the  book.  "A  Home 


Is  Not  a  Home."  This  book,  published 
In  1975.  brought  Important  informa- 
tion to  the  general  public.  It  helps  pre- 
pare older  persons  and  their  families 
to  be  knowledgeable  about  selecting 
and  living  in  a  nursing  home.  Her  edu- 
cational efforts  continued  as  she 
worked  with  nursing  home  staff  to  de- 
velop a  residents'  council  In  the  Wash- 
ington Home.  This  council  has  voiced 
its  opinions  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia City  Council  and  has  submitted 
testimony  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
matters  concerning  nursing  home  life. 

Joan  Knowlton  is  president  of  the 
Nursing  Home  Residents'  Advisory 
Council,  an  organization  of  resident 
councils  throughout  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. Through  her  work  with  the 
council  and  with  affiliated  citizen  ad- 
vocates, Ms.  Knowlton  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare's  Task  Force  on  Nursing 
Home  Rates.  She  also  serves  on  the 
Nursing  Home  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Health. 

Ray  Smith  successfully  brought  to- 
gether a  coalition  of  resident  councils 
in  Kings  County,  Washington.  The 
residents  voiced  their  opinions  on 
issues  before  the  State  legislature  Eind 
became  recognized  as  an  Important 
source  of  information  and  Ideas.  Gov- 
ernor Dixy  Lee  Ray  has  appointed 
Ray  Smith  to  the  Washington  State 
Nursing  Home  Advisory  Council  in 
order  to  have  the  benefit  of  nursing 
home  residents'  opinions  in  the  impor- 
tant decisions  about  regulations  and 
procedures  which  the  council  will  be 
making. 

Mrs.  Rae  Spanover  is  president  of 
the  Coalition  for  the  Institutionalized 
Aged  and  Disabled  In  New  York  and 
resides  at  the  Kings  Bridge  Heights 
Manor  Nursing  Home  In  the  Bronx.  In 
March,  Mrs.  Spanover  represented  the 
coalition  at  a  White  House  briefing  on 
the  budget  and  its  effect  on  the  elder- 
ly. She  leads  the  coalition  In  Its  strug- 
gle to  obtain  Improved  benefits  for 
New  York  residents. 

My  own  State  of  Florida  has  also 
recognized  that  residents  are  a  valua- 
ble source  of  information  as  we  devel- 
op our  long-term  care  program.  Two  of 
our  local  nursing  home  ombudsman 
committees  held  a  joint  training  pro- 
gram last  June  In  Palatka.  Fla.,  and 
asked  resident  Iris  E^pps  to  provide 
training  on  quality  of  care.  Ms.  Epps, 
who  recently  passed  away,  highlighted 
the  need  for  well-trained,  caring  staff 
and  told  the  committees:  "In  order  to 
survive  you  must  feel  someone  cares 
just  about  you." 

I  believe  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  tell  nursing  home  resi- 
dents around  the  country  that  we  do 
care  about  them  and  acknowledge  the 
work  they  have  done  to  build  this 
country.  I  also  wish  to  thank  citizen 
advocates  whose  work  allows  residents 
to  continue  to  contribute,  by  working 
now  to  create  a  dignified  living  envi- 
ronment for  nursing  home  residents. 

Fran  Sutcliffe,  an  outstanding  com- 
munity senior  advocate  from  St.  Pe- 
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tersburg,  Fla.,  Is  a  board  member  of 
the  National  Citizens'  Coalition  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform,  which  has  en- 
dorsed this  resolution.  Ms.  Sutcliffe's 
work  in  Florida,  along  with  that  of  all 
the  volunteers  serving  on  Florida's 
Nursing  Home  Ombudsman  Conamit- 
tees.  enhances  the  possibility  of  great- 
er resident  participation  in  facility  and 
community  life  in  Florida. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  I  offer 
this  resolution,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  concerned  citizens  in  40 
States,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

H.J.  Res.  536 
A  Joint  Resolution  designating  May  15.  1980 
as  "National  Nursing  Home  Residents  Day". 

Whereas,  the  month  of  May  of  each  year 
is  proclaimed  Older  Americans  Month  and 
May  8.  1980.  has  been  designated  by  the 
President  as  Senior  Citizens  Day; 

Whereas,  over  1  million  older  Americans 
reside  in  nursing  homes  and  one  In  five 
older  Americans  likely  will  reside  In  nursing 
homes  at  some  time: 

Whereas,  nursing  home  residents  have 
contributed  to  the  growth,  development, 
and  progress  of  this  Nation  and.  as  elders, 
offer  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas,  Congress  recognizes  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  continued  participation  of 
these  institutionalized  senior  citizens  in  the 
life  of  our  Nation; 

Whereas,  in  an  effort  to  foster  reintegra- 
tion of  these  citizens  into  their  communities 
Congress  encourages  community  recogni- 
tion of  and  involvement  in  the  lives  of  nurs- 
ing home  residents,  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  appropriate  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  join  in  .support  of  nursing 
home  residents  to  demonstrate  their  con- 
cern and  respect  for  these  citizens:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  15,  1980. 
Is  designated  as  "National  Nursing  Home 
Residents  Day",  a  time  of  renewed  recogni- 
tion, concern,  and  respect  for  the  Nation's 
nursing  home  residenti.  The  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities.* 


IRISH  NATIONAL  CAUCUS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  HTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  all  those  who  are  concerned  about 
the  human  rights  of  people  the  world 
over,  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  proposed  plank  of  the 
Irish  National  Caucus  for  the  1980  po- 
litical platforms.  I  have  already 
brought  my  endorsement  of  this  pro- 
posed plank  to  the  attention  of  the 
1980  Republican  Platform  Committee, 
and  I  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  do  likewise. 

The  U.S.  Government  can  and 
should  play  a  positive  role  to  encour- 
age new  initiatives  that  would  lead  to 
peace  In  Northern  Ireland.  As  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee 
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for  Irish  Affairs.  I  have  long  been 
active  in  congressional  efforts  to  focus 
national  and  indeed  worldwide  atten- 
tion on  the  continued  violations  of 
basic  human  rights  in  Northern  Ire- 
land, and  the  ongoing  denial  of  the 
right  of  self-determination  in  that 
troubled  part  of  the  world. 

The  time  has  come  to  reiterate  our 
national  commitment  to  continue  to 
press  for  policies  which  will  encourage 
governments  the  world  over  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  peace.  Toward  that 
end,  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  the 
proposed'  plank  offered  by  the  Irish 
National  Caucus. 

Proposed  Plahk  of  the  Irish  Natiohal 

Caucus  fob  the  1980  Political  Platfoems 

Consistent  with  Its  traditional  concern  for 
international  human  rights  and  self-deter- 
mination of  all  peoples,  the  United  SUtes 
should  play  a  positive  role  in  seeking  an  end 
to  injustices,  discrimination  and  all  types  of 
violence  In  Northern  Ireland. 

To  this  end  the  United  SUtes  should  en- 
courage the  British  Government  to  embark 
upon  initiatives  that  would  end  all  viola- 
tions of  human  rights  In  Northern  Ireland 
and  promote  self-determination  of  the 
whole  people  of  the  islazKl  of  Ireland.. 

The  United  SUtes  should  ensure  that  no 
American  aid— economic  or  political— will 
re-enforce  discrimination  or  any  other 
human  rights  violation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Further,  the  United  States  should  make 
certain  that  all  United  SUtes  enterprises, 
operating  in  Northern  Ireland,  are  In  full 
compliance  with  U.S.  fair  employment 
laws.9 


THE  EFFORT  THAT  COUNTS 


HON.  JAMES  ABDNOR 

OF  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Individual  citizen  have 
been  the  key  to  the  success  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Only  because 
people  have  been  willing  to  work  hard 
and  serve  others  have  we  been  able  to 
preserve  freedom  and  opportunity  for 
our  people  for  over  200  years. 

It  is  the  Individual  citizen  who  pays 
the  taxes  and  keeps  the  system  work- 
ing. It  is  the  individual  citizen  who  is 
penalized  by  high  prices  and  Inflation 
with  Ill-advised  government  programs. 

Too  often,  we  fall  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  these  people,  not  only 
to  our  society  as  a  whole  but  to 
making  one  another's  lives  a  little  bit 
easier  on  a  day  to  day  basis. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues,  the  story  of  one  such  citi- 
zen in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.  His  name  is 
Patrick  Bridge. 

It's  No  Phokt.  Just  NATtJBAL 
(By  Kay  Taylor) 

Automatic  door  openers  may  be  faster  but 
Patrick  Bridge  is  better. 

For  this  doorman  with  the  smiling  brown 
eyes  does  more  than  open  doors  at  the  Mtx 
Johnson  Hotel.  He  greeU  everyone,  coming 
and  going,  with  such  cheer  that  even  the 
grumpiest  find  It  hard  not  to  smile  or  speak. 

"Hello  folks,  thanks  for  coming  down, 
have  a  nice  evening."  he  told  a  group  arriv- 
ing Saturday  night. 
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"Hi  ladies,  bow  ar«  you?  Going  upsUira  to 
cut  a  rug— that's  nice,  have  a  good  night." 
"Good  night,  sir.  Come  back  again.  Have  a 
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Patrick's  pride  in  the  new  hotel  got  a  little  Wherever  the  suckers  of  TV  news  can  be 
carried  away  when  It  first  reopened,  Smyth  tempted  to  bite,  the  sponsors  will  stage  dem- 
aald.  onstrations,    deliver   themselves   of   windy 
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which  she  depends  on  for  treatment, 
to  portray  a  highly  enlightened  pic- 
ture of  what  these  facilities  mean  to 
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RE17SS  has  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  intends  to  ex- 
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8.  The  March  14  credit  control  progrmm 
has  been  seriously  compromised  by  the 
March  29  action.  How  can  a  small  bank  In 
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"HI  ImUm,  bow  are  you?  Going  upsUln  to 
cut  •  rug— thAt'i  nice,  have  a  good  Qlght." 

"Good  night,  sir.  Come  back  again.  Have  a 
nice  night" 

Out-of-townen  may  be  surprised  at  the 
friendly  reception  they  receive  but  Rapid 
Citians  have  known  Bridge  as  a  part  of  the 
dovntovn  scene  for  years.  And  they  know 
he's  sincere. 

His  exuberance  is  natural,  and  he  likes  to 
share  it.  Even  on  the  street  be  speaks  to 
everyone:  even  if  they  don't  return  the 
greeting. 

"I  try  to  make  everyone  feel  good.  Some 
think  I'm  crazy  because  I'm  always  happy. 
and  everyone's  not  Jolly  all  the  time.  It's  no 
phony.  Just  natural."  he  rattles  In  his  fast, 
non-stop  way  of  speaking. 

Patrick  relishes  his  role  as  doorman,  bell 
faptain.  and  security  guard.  He's  an  im- 
portant cog  in  the  operation  of  the  "new" 
Alex  Johnson,  recently  reopened  after  a  t3 
million  makeover. 

He  well  remembers  the  old  Alex  Johnson. 
opened  in  1928.  When  the  Rapid  City  Army 
Air  Base  (now  Ellsworth)  was  opened  in 
1942,  many  officers  lived  at  the  hotel  and 
Patrick,  as  a  kid  of  9  or  10.  used  to  carry 
buckeU  of  ice  to  their  room.  "We  did  It 
after  school.  Just  for  tips,"  he  remembers. 

Bridge  began  working  at  the  hotel  three 
years  ago  In  general  Janitorial  and  security 
duties.  Even  then,  usually  dressed  in  a 
bright  yellow  Jump  suit  and  wielding  a 
broom  near  the  entrance,  he  greeted  every- 
one going  in  and  out  of  the  hotel. 

Bridge  has  worn  uniforms  of  several  pro- 
fessiona  in  his  47  years. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Rapid  City,  he  spent 
■ix  years  in  the  n.£l.  Marine  Corps,  most  of 
it  in  the  Par  E^t  where  he  was  a  firefighter 
with  the  3rd  Marine  Division. 

He  proudly  tells  about  an  appreciation 
plaque  he  received  from  a  civilian  fire  de- 
partment on  Okinawa  for  helping  fight  a 
fire  on  his  own  time. 

After  leaving  the  Marines  in  1959.  Bridge 
was  a  firefighter  with  a  13-man  hot-shot 
crew  that  worked  out  of  the  Oak  Park 
Ranger  Station  In  Pasadena,  Calif. 

He  was  on  duty  in  the  Los  Angelos  Nation- 
al Porest  where  he  often  had  a  chance  to 
"shoot  the  breese"  with  tourists. 

Coming  home  in  the  '60s,  Bridge  worked 
tn  the  Wyoming  oU  fields  for  three  years 
and  then  for  Commonwealth  Theaters.  He 
also  Joined  the  Black  Hawk  Volunteer  Fire 
Depsirtment. 

For  years  Bridge  has  had  a  dream  of  get- 
ting a  children's  soo  in  Rapid  City,  especial- 
ly for  crippled  children. 

He  brushes  back  a  wisp  of  thliming  brown 
hair  as  he  talks  about  it. 

"I  thought  It  would  be  great  if  crippled 
kids  had  a  place  to  go  to  see  animals  they're 
not  familiar  with." 

After  the  1972  flood.  Bridge  approached 
the  eity  about  putting  a  zoo  on  Urban  Re- 
newal land.  He  contacted  congressional  rep- 
resentatives, the  governor,  civic  groups  and 
Los  Angelos  zoo  officials. 

"I  had  a  lot  of  businessmen  say  they 
would  help  but  we  Just  couldn't  get  enough 
funding." 

Patrick's  workday  now  begins  at  5  in  the 
afternoon  when  he  dona  his  red  coat,  black 
trousers  with  yellow  stripe,  white  shirt  and 
black  bowtle,  In  his  temporary  "office"  off 
the  lobby  and  steps  out  to  meet  the  public. 

He  stays  until  9  a.m.,  carrying  luggage  to 
rooms,  ordering  taxis,  providing  room  serv- 
ice, escorting  women  to  their  cars  if  they 
wish,  and  checking  security  on  each  floor 
after  midnight. 

Quests  remember  him.  "A  lot  of  people 
comment  about  how  friendly  and  helpful 
Patrick  Is,"  says  Mike  Smyth,  hotel  man- 
ager. 
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Patrick's  pride  in  the  new  hotel  got  a  little 
carried  away  when  it  first  reopened,  Smyth 
said. 

"He  was  asking  everyone  If  they  wanted  to 
see  the  rooms,  then  he'd  get  keys  and  take 
them  up.  I'd  see  these  hordes  of  people  on 
every  floor.  I  had  to  tell  him  to  quit  the 
tours." 

And  Patrick  seemed  a  little  disappointed, 
Smyth  said,  when  an  advertising  agency 
fUmlng  a  TV  commercial  about  the  hotel's 
"return  to  elegance,"  hired  an  actor  to  por- 
tray the  bell  captain,  rather  than  Bridge. 

That  casting  may  be  the  TV  viewers'  loss. 
Nobody  can  play  It  like  Patrick.* 


April  2U,  1980 


SWALLOWING  MORE  GOLDFISH 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSZ  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  week  ago 
today  we  were  treated  to  the  spectacle 
of  "Big  Business  Day"— a  spectacle 
which  was  observed  by  the  media  and 
not  many  others. 

The  attention  this  event  deserved  is 
most  aptly  described  in  the  following 
column  by  James  J.  Kllpatrlck  which 
appeared  In  the  Washington  Star  on 
April  17.  1980. 1  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  Mr.  Kllpatrlck's  thoughtful 
commentary  on  "Big  Business  Day"  in 
the  following  column  entitled  "Swal- 
lowing More  Goldfish": 

Swallowing  Mors  OoLonsn 

Back  in  April  of  1939.  if  memory  serves, 
one  of  those  silly  seasons  swept  our  college 
campuses.  The  idea  was  to  swallow  goldfish. 
I  was  a  sophomore  then,  and  swallowed  a 
few  myself.  At  age  18.  you  do  these  things. 
Them  were  the  days. 

April  is  ever  and  always  the  goldfish  time, 
and  I  recall  those  Innocent  days  by  remark- 
ing upon  today's  Big  Business  Day.  This  Is 
an  observance  dresuned  up  by  a  motley  crew 
of  professional  gadflies  and  ankle-biters,  led 
by  Ralph  Nader,  Jeremy  Rifkln.  Michael 
Harrington,  and  those  two  ageless  sopho- 
mores. John  Kenneth  Galbralth  and  Arthur 
Schlesinger  Jr.  Their  aim  Is  to  denounce  the 
abuses  of  Big  Business  and  to  demand 
Reform! 

There  are  impeccable  alms,  worthy  of 
faint  applause.  I  suggest  merely  faint  ap- 
plause. t>ecause  some  years  of  listening  to 
Doctors  Nader.  Rlfkin,  Harrington,  et  al., 
have  convinced  me  that  the  remedies  they 
prescribe  are  worse  than  the  diseases  they 
abhor. 

But  big  business  Is  surely  not  without 
flaws;  the  great  corporations  do  indeed  exer- 
cise vast  powers  not  easily  restrained  by  the 
marketplace.  They  could  find  a  few  abuses 
worth  correction. 

But  I  go  t>ack  to  my  goldfish  days.  The 
sensible  people  Ignored  us.  After  I  got  my 
picture  in  the  papers,  holding  a  goldfish  in 
one  hand  and  a  stein  of  beer  in  the  other, 
my  sainted  mother  wrote  me  to  this  effect: 
"Thank  you  for  sending  the  clipping.  Dear, 
this  too  will  pass." 

I  could  wish  that  my  friends  in  big  busi- 
ness had  the  same  calm  view  of  sophomores 
that  my  mother  had.  The  sponsors  of  Big 
Business  Day  have  planned  kangaroo  trials, 
mock  awards,  hangings  in  effigy  and  other 
such  goldfish  stunts  designed  to  attract  the 
television  eye.  They  intend  to  honor,  after  a 
fashion,  a  dirty  dozen  corporations  that  will 
be  set  up  as  straw  men.  the  better  to  be  top- 
pled fearlessly  to  earth. 


Wherever  the  suckers  of  TV  news  can  be 
tempted  to  bite,  the  sponsors  will  stage  dem- 
onstrations, deliver  themselves  of  windy 
speeches  and  engage  in  street  theater.  In  a 
free  country.  God  knows,  this  is  their  right. 
And  right  onl 

The  proper  response  of  the  business  com- 
munity, in  may  own  view,  was  simply  to  grin 
and  bear  it.  Hunker  down.  Bite  the  old 
bullet.  Don't  dignify  the  crazies.  Alas,  my 
brothers  have  taken  Big  Business  Day  very 
seriously.  My  desk  runneth  over  with  press 
releases  and  speech  texts  proclaiming,  tn 
the  stuffiest  possible  language,  the  virtues 
of  industry  and  the  follies  of  its  critics. 
These  handouts  sputter  and  harrumph; 
they  cry  balderdash  and  humbug:  they  view 
with  alarm  the  goldfish  peril. 

Well,  as  my  mother  told  me,  this  too  will 
pass.  Most  of  the  sponsors  publicly  identi- 
fied with  this  media  event  are  has-beens, 
never-weres;  they  are  common  scolds,  bra 
burners,  political  hacks  and  other  such 
second-raters. 

Some  of  the  shiny  names  have  lost  their 
luster  Ralph  Nader,  asked  to  marshal  his 
truly  sealous  legions  on  Capitol  Hill, 
couldn't  today  get  up  two  tables  of  bridge. 
Jane  Fonda  and  Jeremy  Rifkln  are  charac- 
ters flaked  off  from  "Doonesbury." 

My  brothers  of  big  business  are  breathing 
hard  at  the  loonies'  advocacy  of  a  Corporate 
Democracy  Act.  The  bill— If  it  is  in  fact  an 
identifiable  bill— is  fashioned  of  moon- 
beams. It  would  tend  to  turn  the  manage- 
ment of  American  Industry  over  to  zealots 
who  have  not  contributed  one  penny  in  cap- 
ital investment. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  bill?  Mainly  this: 
It  has  no  more  chance  of  passage  than  a  bill 
to  cut  the  salaries  of  senators  by  95  per 
cent.  The  energies  of  my  brothers  could  be 
more  profitably  directed. 

I  would  urge  that  their  energies  be  direct- 
ed not  toward  Big  Business  Day  as  such. 
That  Is  sophomore  stuff.  Let  the  lampoons 
go.  I  would  direct  them  thoughtfully 
toward  what  their  rational  critics  are 
saying.  If  my  brothers  would  listen,  instead 
of  sputter,  they  might  learn  something 
worth  their  time.  The  stunts  are  so  many 
goldfish,  but,  when  the  midnight  curtain 
falls,  some  real  concerns  will  remain.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  EILEEN  GLADYS 
HINRICHS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  and  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  ac- 
complishments of  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen of  Queens,  N.Y.,  Eileen  Gladys 
Hinrichs.  On  April  26,  she  is  to  receive 
the  New  York  City  Health  and  Hospi- 
tal Corporations'  Woman  of  the  Year 
Award  at  Bellevue  Hospital  in  recogni- 
tion of  over  a  decade  of  volunteer 
health-related  woric  in  Queens.  No  one 
has  ever  been  so  deserving  of  such  an 
honor. 

EUeen  Hinrichs  Is  a  fighter  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Upon  being  diag- 
nosed as  a  multiple  sclerosis  patient  11 
years  ago  she  could  have  been  content 
to  sit  back  and  await  the  inevitable,  as 
most  people  would  have.  But  EUeen  is 
not  most  people.  She  decided  to  use 
her  firsthand  knowledge  of  a  public 
hospital   system   in   New   York   City 
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which  she  depends  on  for  treatment, 
to  portray  a  highly  enlightened  pic- 
ture of  what  these  facilities  mean  to 
the  thousands  of  people,  young  and 
old,  who  are  dependent  upon  them  for 
health  care.  She  has  devoted  much  of 
her  time  in  addressing  the  need  for 
quality  public  health  care.  In  1977,  she 
traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  ap- 
peared before  a  House  Subcommittee 
on  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  asking 
that  more  cc.icem  be  shown  for  the 
sick,  elderly  and  the  disabled  who  are 
often  the  f  -st  to  suffer  when  budget 
cuts  are  ma  e  on  an  arbitrary  basis. 

This  enert  Jtic  mother  of  two  has  en- 
ergies that  never  cease  to  amaze  me. 
Currently,  she  is  the  director  of  com- 
munity affairs  at  City  Hospital  Center 
at  Elmhurst.  Besides  her  work  at  the 
hospital,  she  has  compiled  a  list  of 
achievements  that  have  earned  her 
the  respect  of  many.  She  is  the 
founder,  and  was  formerly  president, 
of  the  Queens  chapter  of  the  multiple 
sclerosis  chapter  of  the  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Service  Organization  of  New 
York  Inc.,  a  group  of  dedicated  volun- 
teers providing  a  score  of  health  and 
social  activities  for  himdreds  of  dis- 
abled patients  and  their  families.  She 
is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Queensboro  Council  for  Social 
Welfare  and  has  served  on  the  Queens 
Hfilth  Manpower  Consortium.  In  ad- 
d  clon.  she  has  put  together  a  general- 
1  iformatlon  booklet  for  community 
tiissemination.  as  well  as  developing 
the  blood  donor  recruitment  plan. 

Eileen  Hinrichs  has  given  new  mean- 
ings to  the  words  "courage  and 
caring."  She  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all, 
and  I  wish  her  continued  success  and 
many  more  happy  and  healthy  years.* 


FED  ALLOWS  MAJOR  BANKS  TO 
LEND  HUNTS  $800  MILLION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
apologies  to  George  Orwell,  apparent- 
ly some  creditors  are  more  equal  than 
others.  My  breakfast  was  rudely  dis- 
rupted by  the  front  page  story  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  headed 
"Fed  Is  Allowing  Major  Banks  To 
Lend  Hunts  $800  MUlion."  It  went  on 
to  relate  how: 

Banking  officials— including  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  John  Hel- 
mann— approved  the  massive  loan  even 
though  It  violated  Carter  administration 
policies  aimed  at  fighting  inflation. 

Apparently  it  Is  OK  to  fight  Infla- 
tion by  tossing  Americans  out  of  work, 
but  it  is  not  OK  to  let  large  specula- 
tors stew  in  their  own  Juices. 

It  is  a  sordid  mess  and  I  am  pleased 
to  acknowledge  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  Is 
Mso     deeply     concerned.     Chairman 
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Reuss  has  sent  the  following  telegram 
to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  Intends  to  ex- 
plore in  depth  at  hearings  the  Federal 
Reserve's  participation  in  the  meet- 
ings that  approved  the  loans  to  the 
Hunt  brothers. 

Our  colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Reuss)  deserves  our  full  support  on 
this,  and  the  authors  of  the  Post 
report— James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.  and  Jerry 
Knight— are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  Industry  and  enterprise  In  turn- 
ing up  the  details  of  the  secret  meet- 
ings involved. 

The  information  follows: 
Redss  Challenges  Fedikal  Reserve  Alloca- 
tion OF  Bank  Credit  To  Bail  Out  Silver 
Speculators 

Chairman  Henry  S.  Reuss  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  today  sent  the  attached  telegram  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board: 
[Telegram] 

April  24, 1980. 
Boars  of  Governors, 
Federal  Resent  System, 
Washington,  D.C. 

1.  According  to  press  accounts,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  at  a  meeting  with  America's 
major  banks  and  Nelson  Bunker  Hunt  at 
Boca  Raton.  Florida  on  Saturday.  Marrh  29. 
approved  bank  loans  by  major  banks  of  $800 
million  to  the  Hunt  Brothers  to  repay  bro- 
kers' loans  made  to  the  Hunts  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  comer  the  silver  market. 

2.  The  $800  million  bank  loans  appear  to 
be  in  clear  violation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's directive  of  September  1979,  repeat- 
ed as  part  of  the  President's  credit  control 
measure  of  March  19,  1980,  against  bank 
lending  for  commodity  speculation. 

3.  On  March  20,  1980, 1  formally  requested 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  keep  the  Congres- 
sional Banking  Committees  currently  in- 
formed on  activities  by  each  of  the  nation's 
major  banks  In  financing  commodity  specu- 
lation. The  Federal  Reserve  has  so  far  re- 
fused to  supply  this  information. 

4.  Now  the  Congressional  Banking  Com- 
mittees are  Informed  of  what  went  on  at  the 
secret  meeting  in  Boca  Raton  on  March  29, 
but  by  enterprising  reporters  rather  than  by 
the  monetary  authorities  of  whom  the  in- 
formation was  requested. 

5.  I  vigorously  disapprove  of  the  Federal 
Reserves  March  29  action  in  allocating 
credit  to  baU  out  the  brokers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  sUver  speculation  scheme.  The 
evidence  Indicates  that  major  banks  had 
earlier  aided  the  Hunts'  attempt  to  comer 
silver  through  loans  laundered  by  the 
Bache  Brokerage.  Then  after  the  silver 
bubble  burst  on  March  27,  comes  this  addi- 
tional $800  million  credit  allocation. 

8.  Such  credit  allocations— in  favor  ol 
speculation— are  particularly  unfair  at  a 
time  when  the  nation's  homebullding  indus- 
try is  in  a  crisis  situation  through  lack  of 
credit.  Within  the  last  few  days  the  Admin- 
istration has  given  the  housing  Industry  a 
$135  million  crumb  in  the  form  of  unex- 
pended Section  235  appropriations.  This 
compares  poorly  with  the  $800  million 
credit  allocation  Just  made  to  the  brokers 
participating  in  the  Hunt  scheme. 

7.  Those  who  participated  In  the  Boca 
Raton  meeting  are  quoted  as  defending 
their  action  on  the  ground  that  without  the 
$800  million  bank  credit,  brokerages  might 
have  failed.  I  would  like  to  see  the  evidence 
of  this.  More,  wouldn't  It  be  a  salutary  thing 
If  a  broker  or  two  who  was  involved  In  be- 
traying the  country's  antl-lnflatlon  program 
were  allowed  to  fall,  as  an  example  to 
others? 
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8.  The  March  14  credit  control  prxjgram 
has  been  seriously  compromised  by  the 
March  29  action.  How  can  a  small  bank  in 
good  conscience  be  asked  to  hold  lu  loans 
within  the  guidelines  on  bank  lending,  and 
to  avoid  speculative  loans,  when  the  mone- 
tary authorities  collaborate  with  the  big 
banks  In  this  kind  of  proscribed  conduct? 

9.  The  House  Banking  Committee  Intends 
to  explore  In  depth  at  hearings  the  Federal 
Reserves  participation  In  the  March  29 
meeting.  Until  then,  I  request  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  not  engage  in  further  Boca 
Raton-type  operations  without  prior  consul- 
tation on  a  bi-partisan  basis,  with  the  Con- 
gressional Banking  Committees. 

Henrt  S.  Reuss. 
Chairman,  House  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  AffaiTS.m 


CONGRESSMEN'S  DILEMMA 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  an  editorial  from 
the  Warrensburg  Daily  Star  Journal 
written  by  Mrs.  Avis  G.  Tucker,  the 
editor  and  publisher,  regarding  the  de- 
mands made  on  Congress.  I  commend 
this  article  to  the  Members  for  their 
reading: 

Congressmen's  Dilemma 

T^'o  United  Slates  congressmen  were  visi- 
tors in  Warrensburg  last  Thursday  evening. 
One  was  a  member  of  the  Senate,  the  other 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives- 
one  a  Republican,  the  other  a  Democrat. 

Each  was  speaking  to  a  group  of  his  con- 
stituents who  were  attending  two  different 
events,  but  Missourians  per  se  In  the  Sena- 
tor's case  and  people  of  Missouri's  Fourth 
Congressional  District  as  far  as  the  Repre- 
sentative was  concerned. 

Discernible  In  what  both  men  said,  each  at 
a  different  location,  was  a  common  denomi- 
nator—their concern  over  special  Interest 
groups  of  our  American  society  who  expect 
largess  from  and  dependence  on  the  federal 
government  to  promote  their  ovra  individual 
causes,  but  at  the  same  time  a  cutback  for 
the  others  in  the  Inflation  fight  they  are  de- 
manding from  Congress. 

It  boils  down  to  individuals  and  a  matter 
of  whose  ox  is  being  gored.  Placed  in  a  no- 
win  situation  are  the  members  of  Congress 
who  must  deliver  action  to  counteract  what 
has  become  an  economy  too  heated  to  live 
with  as  a  thriving  nation. 

We  are  referring,  of  course,  to  Sen.  John 
C.  Danforth  who  addressed  a  crowd  attend- 
ing the  Harry  S  Truman  Lecture  Series  at 
Central  Missouri  SUte  University  and  Rep. 
Ike  Skelton  who  was  the  guest  speaker  at 
the  Farm  Bureau  Livestock  Marketing 
Banquet 

Confronting  these  gentlemen  and  their 
colleagues  in  Washington  Is  a  paradox- 
Americans  calling  for  action  which  exhibits 
inexplicable  or  contradictory  aspects,  expec- 
tations in  conflict  all  over  the  place.  Sen. 
Tom  Eagleton  noted  this  same  dilemma 
when  we  talked  with  him  in  Washington 
at>out  balancing  the  budget  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  with  a  group  of  Missouri  newspa- 
per people. 

The  critics  of  Congress  are  legion  In  the 
public  sector  and  we  are  among  them,  but 
irrational  demands  made  of  Congress  by  ihe 
public— perhaps  blindly  selfish  demands 
puts  it  more  accurately— ask  the  impossible 
of    our    congressmen.    Furthermore,    pre- 
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eluded  are  reasonable  and  necessary  solu- 
tions   for    the    horrendous    economic    and 
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low  hog  prices  as  producers  who  sell  directly 
to  the  packer. 


April  2U,  1980 


The   Nabers   believe    thai    the    less   dedi- 
cated and  less  efficient  hog  producers  will 
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Moscow  was  triggered  by  his  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Because  the  invasion  had  already  provoked 
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nacle  of  the  Soviet  scientific  elite  ended, 
and  over  the  past  12  years  his  status  has 
been  that  of  an  increasingly  persecuted  dis- 
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that  he  attempts  to  maintain  dignity  and 
control  in  every  situation.  For  example, 
when  my  mother  was  in  Oslo  receiving  the 
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eluded  are  reasonable  and  necessary  solu- 
tions for  the  horrendous  economic  and 
social  problems  which  have  placed  this 
nation  and  its  people  in  a  vise. 

We  Americans  are  spoiled  and  our  moral 
fibre  worn  thin.  Wanted  Is  a  quick  fix  and 
one  that  Is  painless.  Unless  we  can  face  up 
to  unpopular  decisions  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  make,  be  willing  to  take  them  in 
stride,  make  some  sacrifices  and  stand  on 
our  own  two  feet,  we  are  at  a  point  of  no 
return.  That  means  heading  on  down  the 
road  at  an  accelerated  speed  to  our  demise 
as  a  vibrant  society.  In  the  final  analysis.  It 
Is  the  American  people  themselves  who  hold 
the  trump  card.» 


FARM  CONDITIONS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
attached  article  taken  form  the  April 
12,  1980,  Lincoln  Sunday  Journal  and 
Star,  highlights  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  disastrous  farm  conditions  now 
being  experienced  in  the  Midwest.  I 
strongly  recommend  that  my  col- 
leagues take  a  moment  and  read  this 
article  which  thoroughly  explains  the 
problems  many  young  farmers  are  ciu-- 
rently  facing. 

The  article  follows: 
RocA  Pair's  Farm  Revolves  Around  Pork- 
High  Price  or  Not 

Pork  Is  the  hub  around  which  Clyde  and 
Helen  Nabers  160-acre  farm  revolves. 

The  Nabers  bought  Rocdale  Farm  almost 
five  years  ago  because  they  wanted  to  raise 
SPF  (Specific  Pathogen  Free)  or  disease- 
free  hogs.  They  made  several  changes  on 
the  farm,  adding  two  12-crate  farrowing 
houses  and  remodeling  existing  buildings 
for  raising  swine.  However,  most  of  the  farm 
Is  too  hilly  to  do  more  than  supply  pasture 
and  feed  to  their  14-cow  beef  herd  and  their 
three  horses. 

Hogs  were  Rocdale  Farms  mortgage  lifter 
until  hog  prices  started  to  slide  in  1979.  The 
Nabers  culled  the  poorest  producing  sows 
from  their  herd  but  they  kept  on  raising 
hogs.  They  didn't  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
healthy  breeding  herd  it  had  taken  four 
years  to  build. 

With  current  hog  prices,  the  Nabers  aren't 
expecting  to  break  even  on  swine  this  year. 
If  prices  stay  around  $30  per  hundred- 
weight, they  hope  to  recover  cash  costs  of 
raising  swine— feed,  veterinary,  medicine, 
heating  and  electricity  costs,  with  perhaps  a 
little  left  over  to  meet  household  expenses. 

But  they  won't  be  paying  off  any  of  their 
debts,  and  may  have  to  seek  extra  financing. 
They  say  the  Production  Credit  Association 
that  finances  them  is  understanding  of 
their  plight  and  that  of  other  livestock  pro- 
ducers. 

WIIXIMG  TO  WAIT 

Their  lender  is  willing  to  wait  for  pay- 
ment—for a  while  at  least— hoping  that  the 
farm  profit  picture  will  brighten.  But  if  hog 
prices  drop  any  further,  the  Nabers  fear 
that  they  won't  even  meet  their  out-of- 
pocket  costs  on  the  hogs. 

If  that  happens,  or  If  hog  prices  stay  low 
throughout  1980,  they  may  have  to  make 
drastic  cuts  in  the  herd  they  have  been 
planning  and  building  for  years.  Although 
they  are  at  the  supply  end  of  the  pork  pro- 
duction chain,  they  are  as  much  a  victim  of 
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low  hog  prices  as  producers  who  sell  directly 
to  the  packer. 

They  maintain  a  sow  herd  In  order  to 
raise  SPF  Landrace-York  crossbred  gilts  (fe- 
males) for  sale  to  those  who  rause  porkers 
for  the  table.  They  sell  about  600  700  breed- 
ing gilts  per  year. 

When  the  hog  market  Is  good,  pork  pro- 
ducers usually  pay  the  Nabers  about  three 
times  the  going  market  hog  price  for  breed- 
ing gilts.  This  pays  them  for  maintaining  an 
SPK  herd,  bloodlines  and  marketing  costs. 

Last  year,  they  received  *120-$140  for 
their  gilts.  This  year  they  have  been  receiv- 
ing $100-8105  per  head  but  they  aren't  sell- 
ing as  many.  Buyers  are  unwilling  to  pay 
much  for  breeding  stock  when  an  abun- 
dance of  pork  has  lowered  their  chances  of 
making  any  money  on  the  sale  of  the 
wellfed  offspring. 

Extra  gilts  and  barrows  (castrated  males) 
from  the  Nabers'  herd  are  sold  to  farmers 
who  fatten  feeder  pigs  to  slaughter  weight. 
But  pork  producers  looking  at  prices  of  $28- 
$30  per  hundredweight  on  200-  to  220-pound 
hogs  aren't  eager  to  pay  more  than  $18-$20 
per  head  for  the  pigs  they  plan  to  feed. 

t4  0  COVERS  EXPENSES 

The  Nabers  have  figured  that  it  costs 
them  about  $40  to  break  even  on  each  40- 
pound  barrow  they  produce.  This  covers  all 
expenses  except  a  return  to  them  for  their 
time  and  management. 

The  Nabers  believe  their  hog  operation 
Is  more  profitable  than  some  because  they 
are  able  to  devote  a  greater  portion  of  their 
time  to  hogs  than  farmers  who  divide  their 
time  between  crop.s  and  hogs.  The  Naber.s 
wean  about  eight  pigs  per  litter  and  their 
sows  produce  2.5-2.7  litters  per  year. 

Naber  grew  up  on  a  diversified  farm  near 
Waco.  He  has  a  bachelor's  degree  in  animal 
science  and  a  master's  In  swine  physiology, 
both  from  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lin- 
coln. He  managed  the  swine  research  sta- 
tion in  Lincoln  for  two  years,  taught  at  a 
two-year  swine  management  school  In  Fort 
Morgan,  Colo.,  and  managed  a  700-sow 
swine  confinement  unit  In  Kansas  before 
the   Nabers   bougiu    their   farm   near   Roca. 

Mrs.  Naber,  daughter  of  a  minister,  grew 
up  In  Kansas  and  Minnesota.  She  helped 
her  husband  with  the  nursery  portion  of 
the  Kansas  swine  unit  before  they  were  able 
to  realize  their  dream  of  a  hog  farm  of  their 
own.  She  is  president  of  Nebraska  Pork- 
ettes. 

When  the  Nabers  started  Rocdale  Farm 
in  1976,  market  hog  prices  were  in  the  range 
of  $60  per  hundredweight,  twice  the  ciirrenl 
level.  But  more  recently,  the  highest  market 
price  they  have  experienced  was  $55  per 
hundredweight  early  in  1979. 

RATIO  PIGCRED 

The  Nabers  use  AgNet,  the  UNL  exten- 
sion computer  system,  to  figure  the  least- 
cost  ratio  for  their  hogs.  They  keep  records 
on  all  their  sows  tmd  keep  only  the  best  in 
their  herd. 

When  the  hog  market  dipped,  the  Na- 
bers changed  their  production  strategy 
from  keeping  their  farrowing  bams  full  to 
farrowing  fewer  sows  but  trying  to  increase 
the  number  to  survive  to  maturity. 

But  changing  conditions  have  stymied  the 
Nabers'  cost -cutting  efforts.  Propane,  gaso- 
line and  diesel  fuel  are  up  50  percent  to  60 
percent  over  last  year,  feed  costs  and  trans- 
portation are  up  25  percent,  interest  has 
risen  35  percent  and  buildings,  equipment, 
utilities  and  veterinary  services  have  also 
risen. 

"This  year  the  farm  will  lose  money,  there 
Is  no  other  way  we  can  look  at  It,"  said 
Naber.  'Our  living  costs  have  to  come  out  of 
the  farm.  Well  have  to  live  on  what  we  can 
get.  But  we  won't  be  buying  anything  we 
don't  need." 
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The  Nabers  believe  that  the  less  dedi- 
cated and  less  efficient  hog  producers  will 
be  the  first  to  bow  out  If  prices  stay  low. 
"The  ones  who  were  in  it  for  the  quick  dol 
lars  will  get  out  first,"  he  said. 
The  Nabers  said  they  would  rather 
reduce  their  herd  size  then  get  out  of  the 
hog  business.  "You  have  to  believe  In  the  In- 
dustry," he  said.  "Farming  Is  a  business. 
You  have  to  ride  out  the  lows  along  with 
the  highs.  Hogs  are  our  main  business. "« 


ANDREI  SAKHAROV-HE  STILL 
NEEDS  SUPPORT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Apnl  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  week  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  unanimously 
approved  House  Joint  Resolution  534, 
which  is  the  successor  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  487.  which  I  Introduced  on 
January  29,  1980,  with  my  colleague 
Harold  Hollenbeck.  This  legislation 
quite  simply  defines  policies  with  re- 
spect to  scientific  and  technical  ex- 
changes with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
shall  be  in  effect  until  the  Soviet 
Union  restores  "full  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  to  Andrei  Sak- 
harov  and  his  wife."  This  resolution  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  much  has  been 
written  about  Andrei  Sakharov,  it  is 
useful  to  consider  the  human  side  of 
this  great  man.  An  excellent  article, 
which  unforttmately  is  too  long  to  in- 
clude in  the  Congressional  Record  in 
full,  appeared  in  the  Jime  issue  of 
Quest/80— a  new  monthly  publication 
that  I  have  recently  reviewed.  Due  to 
continued  interest  in  Andrei  Sakharov, 
I  include  excerpts  from  this  article  in 
the  Record  for  my  colleagues  to 
review: 

The  article  follows: 

Dissenter  of  the  Heart 
(By  Susan  Jacoby) 

(Note.— Banished  from  Moscow  for  his 
outspoken  criticism  of  Soviet  repression, 
physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  has  become  a 
hostage  of  conscience.  Here,  six  knowledge- 
able witnesses  attest  to  the  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner's extraordinary  character,  conviction, 
and  concern  for  others— the  qualities  that 
to  date  have  enabled  Sakharov  (and  his 
wife  I  to  persevere. 

Andrei  Dmitriyevlch  Sakharov.  winner  to 
the  1975  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  a  renowned  sci- 
entist and  the  most  prominent  advocate  of 
human  rights  remaining  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  was  driven  out  of  Moscow  by  the 
KGB  In  January  of  this  year  and  exiled  to 
the  "closed"  city  of  Gorky.  Sakharov  and 
his  wife,  Yelena  Bonner,  a  well-known 
human  rights  activist  herself,  have  been 
forced  to  live  In  an  apartment  with  a  police 
Informer  and  forbidden  to  communicate  by 
telephone  or  mall  with  foreign  countries- 
not  only  with  representatives  of  Interna 
tlonal  human  rights  organizations  but  with 
their  own  children,  who  live  In  the  United 
States.  The  Sakharovs  have  already  been 
physically  t>eaten  at  least  once  by  hostile 
police  In  Gorky. 

Most  observers  of  Soviet  affairs  believe 
that  the  decision  to  exile  Sakharov  from 
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Moscow  was  triggered  by  his  public  opposi- 
tion to  the  Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 
Because  the  Invasion  had  already  provoked 
sharp  international  criticism,  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities felt  they  had  little  more  to  lose  by 
exiling  Sakharov.  The  secret  police  had  long 
wanted  to  move  against  Sakharov,  but  had 
hesitated  to  do  so  because  of  his  distin- 
guished international  reputation. 

The  exile  of  Sakharov— which  friends  fear 
is  a  possible  prelude  to  a  trial  or  forced  psy- 
chiatric commitment— is,  of  course,  a  iJer- 
sonal  tragedy.  But  it  is  also  an  emblem  of 
growing  political  repression  within  the 
Soviet  Union— the  most  recent  step  in  a 
comprehensive  campaign  against  dissent 
that  began  14  years  ago  with  the  famous 
trial  of  the  writers  Andrei  Slnyavsky  and 
Yuli  Daniel.  That  trial  gave  rise  to  many  of 
the  activities  now  Identified  with  the 
"democratic  movement"  in  Soviet  society. 

In  many  respects,  the  fate  of  Sakharov  is 
a  paradigm  of  the  course  of  dissent  since 
Joseph  Stalin's  death  in  1953:  the  hopes 
aroused  by  Nikita  KhrtishcheVs  efforts  at 
de-Stallnlzatlon;  the  resurgence  of  secret 
police  power  after  Khrushchev's  ouster  in 
1964;  the  emergence  of  a  small  but  morally 
significant  dissident  movement  in  the  wake 
of  the  Slnyavsky-Daniel  trial;  the  secret 
police  response  through  more  trials,  labor 
camp  sentences,  and  psychiatric  commit- 
ments; use  of  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment to  get  rid  of  troublesome  dissenters, 
both  Jews  and  non-Jews;  the  forced  exile  of 
Nobel  Prize-winning  writer  Aleksandr  Solz- 
henitsyn.  As  more  and  more  dissenters  were 
forced  Into  labor  camps  or  emigration,  Sak- 
harov remained  behind  as  the  most  famous, 
consistent,  and  often  lonely  voice  in  defense 
of  his  countrymen  and  women  who  were 
still  willing  to  risk  their  own  freedom  on 
behalf  of  human  rights. 

Andrei  Sakharov  was  born  In  1921  Into  a 
family  of  scientists  and  teachers.  After 
choosing  physics  as  a  specialty,  he  rose 
through  the  ranks  of  Soviet  scientists  at  an 
extraordinarily  young  age.  In  the  late  1940s 
and  early  '50s  he  worked  on  the  scientific 
team  that  developed  the  Soviet  hydrogen 
bomb.  In  his  memoirs,  Khrushchev  gave 
Sakharov  credit  for  inventing  the  bomb. 
Sakharov  himself  says  he  was  only  one  of 
the  scientists  who  made  a  major  -contribu- 
tion, but  It  Is  clear  that  his  role  was  crucial. 
At  the  age  of  32  he  was  installed  as  a  full 
member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Ordinarily,  even  the  most  prominent  Soviet 
scientists  do  not  become  academicians 
before  they  are  in  their  forties. 

Sakharov  has  written  that  he  began  to 
feel  a  personal  responsibility  for  radioactive 
contamination  from  nuclear  explosions  In 
the  late  1950s.  As  the  youngest  member  of 
the  Soviet  Academy,  he  began  making  per- 
sonal petitions  to  the  Soviet  leaders  for  cur- 
tailment of  experimental  nuclear  explo- 
sions. Khmshchev  once  described  Sakharov 
as  a  "crystal  of  morality  among  our  scien- 
tists." Nevertheless,  he  rejected  Sakharov's 
petitions. 

Sakharov  began  making  protests  against 
human  rights  violations  in  1966.  about  the 
time  of  the  Slnyavsky-Daniel  trial.  He  wrote 
a  letter  to  Leonid  Brezhnev  protesting  the 
arrests  of  several  other  dissidents  who  were 
sent  to  labor  camps  because  they  had 
spoken  out  against  the  sentences.  In  1968 
Sakharov  wrote  a  book  called  Progress,  Co- 
existence and  Intellectual  Freedom,  which 
was  first  circulated  In  the  Soviet  Union  In 
samlzdat.  (Samizdat  literally  means  "self- 
published";  It  refers  to  the  Russian  practice 
of  circulating  forbidden  literature  In  typed 
copies  from  hand  to  hand).  When  the  book 
was  publUhed  in  the  West— around  the  time 
of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  in 
August  1968— Sakharov  was  taken  off  all 
secret  scientific  projects.  His  life  at  the  ptn- 
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nacle  of  the  Soviet  scientific  elite  ended, 
and  over  the  past  12  years  his  status  has 
been  that  of  an  Increasingly  persecuted  dis- 
senter. 

Sakharov's  importance  to  dissidents  in  the 
Soviet  Union  lies  In  his  using  his  immense 
prestige  to  defend  other  dissenters.  Over 
the  years  he  has  appeared  at  countless  trials 
of  dissidents  in  an  affort  to  lend  moral  sup- 
port and  to  pass  on  information  about  what 
was  happening  In  the  closed  courtrooms.  He 
and  his  wife  met  at  such  a  trial  in  the  late 
1960s. 

In  the  '60s  Sakharov  was  still  allowed  into 
the  courtrooms  because  of  his  prestige  and 
well-known  past  services  to  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment. By  the  '708,  however,  he  was 
denied  admission.  Just  as  other  dissenters 
were.  He  and  his  wife,  who  worked  closely 
together  on  human  rights  activities,  were 
subjected  to  a  growing  campaign  of  harass- 
ment, physical  threats,  searches,  Interrogra- 
tions,  and  retaliation  against  other  family 
members.  In  1975,  when  Sakharov  received 
the  Nobel  Prize,  his  wife  was  able  to  go  to 
Oslo  to  accept  the  award  for  him  only  t>e- 
cause  she  was  in  Italy  at  the  time  undergo- 
ing surgery  for  a  serious  eye  ailment. 

In  the  following  Interviews,  six  of  Sakhar- 
ov's Russian  and  American  friends  describe 
the  strength  of  character  that  has  enabled 
him  to  persevere  in  spite  of  constant  pres- 
sure from  the  secret  police.  The  portrait 
that  emerges  from  their  comments  is  re- 
markably consistent— that  of  a  kind  and 
gentle  man  whose  dissent  arises  not  only 
from  intellect  but  from  a  deep  concern  for 
the  sufferings  of  others.  Said  one  old  friend 
who  recently  emigrated  from  Moscow: 
"Andrei  Dmitriyevlch  Is  not  only  a  dissident 
of  the  mind;  he  is  a  dissident  of  the  heart." 

Tatyana  Yankelevich,  30,  is  the  daughter 
of  Yelena  Bonner.  Her  expulsion  from 
Moscow  State  University  In  1972  was  one 
step  in  the  long-standing  official  campaign 
against  her  stepfather  for  his  human  rights 
activities.  Mrs.  Yankelevich  left  the  Soviet 
Union  three  years  ago  with  her  husband, 
Efrem,  their  two  children,  Mathew  and 
Anya,  and  her  brother,  Aleksei  Semenov. 
The  secret  police  had  prevented  them  from 
continuing  their  education  and  finding  work 
in  their  own  country. 

The  Yankelevlches  and  Semenov  now  live 
near  Boston.  They  last  saw  their  mother 
when  she  was  permitted  to  go  abroad  a  year 
ago  for  more  surgery  on  her  eyes.  They 
have  not,  of  course,  seen  Sakharov  since 
they  left  the  Soviet  Union.  They  have  not 
even  been  able  to  talk  to  their  parents  on 
the  phone;  the  Soviet  authorities  have  seen 
to  that.  "We  live  with  the  daily  fear  that  we 
may  never  see  our  parents  again,"  Tanya 
Yankelevich  says.  In  our  interview,  she 
spoke  of  the  character  of  her  mother  and 
stepfather,  of  the  experiences  that  marked 
her  parents'  generation  during  the  Stalin 
era,  and  of  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  as 
the  daughter  of  an  outspoken  and  princi- 
pled mother  and.  later,  as  the  stepdaughter 
of  one  of  the  most  famous  dissenters  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  will  give  you  one  small  example  of  the 
kind  of  person  Andrei  Dmitriyevlch  Is.  In 
our  apartment  in  Moscow,  as  In  every  apart- 
ment there,  we  were  afflicted  by  large  and 
horrible  cockroaches.  What  to  do  about 
them  was  a  constant  topic  of  domestic  con- 
versation. Andrei  would  go  around  the 
apartment,  pick  up  the  cockroaches,  and 
put  them  in  a  kitchen  pan.  Then  he  would 
take  them  outside  the  door  and  set  them 
free  on  the  stairs.  Of  course.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him  that  the  cockroaches  would  walk 
right  back  Into  the  apartment.  It  didn't 
matter  to  him.  He  Just  couldn't  bring  him- 
self to  kill  them. 

Hate  is  something  he  is  incapable  of.  I 
don't  mean  to  suggest  that  he  is  a  saint,  but 
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that  he  attempts  to  maintain  dignity  and 
control  in  every  situation.  For  example, 
when  my  mother  was  in  Oslo  receiving  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  him,  he  was  outside  a  court- 
room In  Vilnius  [Lithuania],  where  a  close 
friend  of  his  was  on  trial.  They  would  not 
let  him  into  the  trial.  They  pushed  him 
away  from  the  door.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
remain  calm  when  the  police  are  insulting 
you,  when  they  are  using  obscene  words, 
when  they  are  preventing  you  from  lending 
moral  support  to  a  dear  friend.  But  he 
would  not  lose  his  temper.  He  always  tried 
to  reason  with  these  people. 

For  Andrei  and  for  my  mother,  and  I 
would  say  for  many  of  the  people  we  knew 
In  Russia,  dissent  arises  from  a  profound 
inner  moral  need— not  from  a  narrow  ideolo- 
gy or  from  any  desire  to  lead  a  political 
movement.  They  came  to  their  way  of  life 
because  they  wanted  to  help  others. 

My  parents.  I  should  emphasize,  do  not 
beUeve  it's  necessary  for  people  to  suffer. 
That  is  why  Andrei  Dmltriyevich  never 
tried  to  "recruit "  anyone  for  the  human 
rights  movement.  My  mother  and  Andrei 
would  never,  never  say  to  anyone,  "It's  self- 
ish of  you  to  worry  about  your  children 
being  expelled  from  the  university;  you 
shouldn't  worry  about  the  sacrifices  you 
and  those  you  love  will  have  to  make." 

So  he  would  speak  to  people  very  careful- 
ly and  very  seriously  about  the  possible  con- 
sequences if  they  openly  opposed  the 
system  under  which  we  lived.  There  were 
many  people,  especially  those  from  the 
provinces,  who  had  no  real  experience  of 
the  KGB.  In  the  years  before-  we  left  the 
country.  Sakharov  had  become  so  famous 
that  all  sorts  of  people  sought  his  help.  Or- 
dinary people  would  come  to  our  apart- 
ment—for example,  a  worker  who  had  com- 
plained about  poor  safety  conditions  or  brib- 
ery at  his  factory  or  institute  and  was  being 
punished  for  raising  such  questions  public- 
ly. Many  of  those  people  l)elieve  Andrei 
Sakharov  cou'd  help  them.  And  of  course 
there  was  nothing  practical  he  could  do- 
only  speak  up  publicly  or  sign  a  statement. 
He  couldn't  exert  any  influence,  for  exam- 
ple, to  make  the  director  of  an  institute 
treat  an  honest  worker  fairly. 

Why.  then,  did  they  come  to  Sakharov?  I 
think  It's  because  decent  people  have  a  long- 
ing for  Justice.  Not  justice  in  a  courtroom, 
but  moral  Justice.  And  Sakharov  had 
become  a  symbol  of  Justice  in  our  country- 
He  suffered  very  much.  It  was  a  kind  of 
moral  torture  for  him  that  he  could  do  so 
little  for  these  people. 

That  is  why  he  listened  to  them,  why  he 
signed  so  many  appeals  on  t>ehalf  of  others. 
There  was  never  any  question  of  his  choos- 
ing the  right  time  for  his  own  advantage, 
the  time  to  make  the  most  Impact,  the  time 
when  there  would  be  the  most  attention  in 
the  foreign  press.  When  he  saw  injustice, 
when  he  saw  someone  being  persecuted,  he 
simply  spoke  up. 

Tanya  Yankelevich  frequently  speaks  of 
her  mother  and  Sakharov  in  the  same 
breath;  her  account  of  her  childhood,  long 
before  Yelena  Bonner  met  and  married  Sak- 
harov, makes  It  clear  that  she  was  prepared 
for  the  difficulties  of  being  a  member  of  a 
family  of  famous  dissenters.  She  also  sheds 
light  on  what  it  was  like  to  grow  up  in 
Soviet  society  as  one  bf  a  small  number  of 
volnomyslyashchle.  (This  is  an  old  Russian 
word  best  translated  as  "freethinkers  ";  Sak- 
harov has  written  that  he  prefers  it  to  the 
more  commonly  used  inakomyslyashchle, 
which  means  "dissenters"  or  "dissidents.") 

I  think  my  mother  is  unique;  she  has  the 
ability  to  be  100  percent  truthful  and  to 
speak  the  truth  out  loud.  My  brother's  and 
my  relations  with  her  were  very  sp>eclal. 
When  we  were  growing  up.  she  didn't  divide 
the   world   into   children    and    adults— she 
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didn't   distinguish   between    literature   for 
children  and  literature  for  adults. 
For  example,  when  I  was  at>out  10  or  11, 

tho  momnir  hw  rUriT.hiirff   nhniif    fhp  rumns 
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Robert  L.  Bernstein  Is  president  of 
Random  House,  whose  subsidiary  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  Is  Dr.  Sakharov's  American  publish- 
er.  Bernstein  is  chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
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grate  aftpr  he  was  released,  he  was  told  he 
wasn't  eligible  because  he'd  been  impris- 
oned. A  typical  Soviet  Catch-22.  Sakharov 
would  say  to  me.  "Here,  here's  a  piece  of 
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of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Every  time  some- 
one says  the  dissident  movement  Is  finished, 
new  people  arise  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  are  in  prison,  or  who  have  emigrated. 
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market  for  anhydrous  ammonia  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  cap- 
ture as  a  result  of  marketing  and  pric- 

Inff   nrfl/>tip«»K   fViat    /»onnr>t    Ko   Tnat/>Vi<w1 
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whole  would  best  be  served  by  provid- 
ing no  relief  against  Soviet  imports  of 
anhydrous  ammonia. 
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didn't   distinguish   between    literature    for 
children  and  literature  for  adults. 

For  example,  when  I  was  about  10  or  11. 
the  memoir  by  Ginzburg  about  the  camps 
began  to  circulate  in  samlzdat.  [She  Is  refer- 
ring to  a  book,  published  In  English  under 
the  title  Into  the  Whirlwind,  by  Yevgenla 
Gi<izburg.  a  woman  who  spent  18  years  In 
Stalin's  labor  camps.] 

When  I  wanted  to  read  this  book,  my 
grandmother  was  opposed— she  felt  It  would 
spoU  my  childhood.  But  my  mother's  atti- 
tude was  always  that  if  we  were  old  enough 
to  ask  questions,  we  were  old  enough  to 
have  answers. 

My  mother  was  bom  In  1923.  but  her  pass- 
port says  that  she  is  a  year  older.  She  added 
a  year  to  her  age  in  1937,  so  that  she  could 
work  and  support  her  family.  In  that  year 
her  father  was  shot  in  the  purges  and  her 
mother  was  sent  to  a  prison  camp.  My 
grandmother  was  released  from  the  camp  In 
1947  and  sent  Into  exile  for  another  seven 
years.  During  that  time  my  mother  kept  the 
family  together  and  earned  the  living. 

What  kind  of  a  person  is  my  mother?  In 
1941  she  volunteered  for  the  army  as  a 
medical  nurse.  She  was  working  on  a  train 
with  the  wounded.  At  one  point  some 
German  prisoners  of  war  were  being  sent 
east  asked  for  a  piece  of  soap.  She  gave  It  to 
them,  and  for  that  she  got  Into  trouble  with 
the  Komsomol  [Communist  Youth  League]. 
After  the  war  she  was  a  student  at  a 
famous  medical  institute  in  Leningrad.  It 
was  in  1953.  the  time  of  the  Doctors'  Plot 
[A  number  of  Jewish  doctors  were  accused 
of  a  phantasmagorical  plot  to  poison  Stalin. 
which  led  to  a  wave  of  anti-Semitism  and 
trumped-up  arrests  around  the  country. 
Fortunately,  Stalin  died  before  there  was  a 
full-scale  renewal  of  purges.  Many  famous 
Jews,  however,  had  already  been  executed.] 
At  an  open  meeting,  the  students  at  the  in- 
stitute were  called  on  to  demand  the  death 
penalty  for  faculty  members  who  had  been 
arrested.  My  mother  stood  up  at  the  meet- 
ing and  asked.  "What  are  we  doing?  What 
nonsense  is  this?  A  month  ago  we  were 
treating  our  professors  with  utmost  respect. 
We  know  they  are  not  criminals.  This  is  in- 
sanity." 

The  next  day  my  mother  was  expelled 
from  the  Institute  and  warned  privately  to 
get  out  of  Leningrad  because  she  herself 
was  about  to  be  arrested.  She  had  bought  a 
train  ticket  to  Join  her  mother,  who  had 
been  released  from  camp  but  was  in  exile  in 
Gorky,  when  she  heard  the  news  that  Stalin 
had  died.  I  was  only  three  years  old.  She 
was  making  kasha  (porridge]  for  me  In  the 
kitchen  and  a  neighbor  came  in  crying  and 
said,  "What  will  we  all  do  now?  Stalin  Is 
dead."  My  mother  turned  around  and  re- 
plied, "And  what's  so  terrible  about  that? 
To  hell  with  Stalin."  As  I  said,  she  always 
spoke  the  truth.  [Ruf  Bonner.  Tanya's 
grandmother.  Is  now  one  of  Sakharov's  few 
remaining  links  to  the  West.  She  was  re- 
cently warned  by  Soviet  authorities  for  talk- 
ing to  the  Western  press.] 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  for 
people  like  my  mother  and  Andrei,  dissent 
arises  organically— from  character  rather 
than  ideology.  They  simply  cannot  be  silent. 
1  am  proud  of  my  mother,  proud  of  Andrei, 
pround  of  the  honesty  with  which  they  live 
and  what  they  stand  for.  But  my  brother 
and  I  are  also  afraid.  When  we  lived  togeth- 
er with  our  parents,  we  witnessed  numerous 
illegal  actions  agtUnst  them— so  we  are  not 
comforted  by  official  assurances  that  no 
further  action  will  be  taken  against  them  in 
Gorky.  Also,  I  feel  certain  that  Andrei  Dmi- 
triyevich  and  my  mother  will  continue  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  others.  They  already 
have  done  this  since  they  were  sent  away. 
And  this  Is  what  makes  us  afraid  we  will 
never  see  our  parents  again. 
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Robert  L.  Bernstein  Is  president  of 
Random  House,  whose  subsidiary  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  is  Dr.  Sakharov's  American  publish- 
er. Bernstein  is  chairman  of  the  Helsinki 
Watch  Committee,  established  in  1978  to 
monitor  International  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki-  Accords  of  1975— particularly  the 
provisions  dealing  with  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  information.  (The  Soviet  Union 
signed  those  aecords,  together  with  the  US 
and  33  other  countries.)  Bernstein  has  vis- 
ited the  Soviet  Union  several  times  during 
the  past  10  years  as  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Publishers.  La-st  fall, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  leave  for  the 
Moscow  International  Book  Fair,  Soviet  au- 
thorities revoked  his  visa— presumbly  be- 
cause of  his  Helsinki  Watch  activities  and 
his  blunt  criticism  of  Soviet  violations  of  in- 
ternational agreements  concerning  human 
rights. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Sakharov  in  Moscow, 
we  talked  about  the  future  l>ooks  he  might 
do  for  us.  "Here,  let  us  make  a  contract 
right  now."  he  said,  and  put  out  his  hand 
and  shook  mine.  "Now  we  have  the  most  un- 
breakable contract  In  the  world." 

When  my  wife  and  I  went  to  the  Sakhar- 
ov's apartment  for  the  first  time,  they  told 
us  It  was  bugged  but  we  shouldn't  have  any 
concern  about  what  we  said— that  Is.  we 
should  Just  speak  up  and  say  anything  we 
wanted  to  say.  They  were  people  who  had 
clearly  made  a  decision  not  to  be  afraid,  to 
live  as  normally  as  possible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

They  offered  us  a  child's  magic  slate  In 
case  we  had  some  concern  about  something 
we  were' about  to  say.  When  we  were  wor- 
ried, we'd  write  out  our  message  on  the  slate 
and  invariably  they  would  tell  us  to  go 
ahead  and  speak  out.  They  were  more  brave 
and  more  open  than  we  were.  Most  Ameri- 
cans, you  know,  have  a  tendency  to  become 
good  Soviets  In  dealing  with  the  Soviets— 
that  Is.  to  play  by  their  rules  Instead  of  by 
what  should  be  our  moral  convictions  about 
freedom  of  expression. 

The  irony  is  that  the  Sakharovs  are 
people  who  love  their  country  deeply.  Be- 
cause they  love  Russia  so  much,  they  want 
her  to  do  the  right  thing.  When  the  Soviet 
officials  yanked  my  visa  last  fall,  the  Sak- 
harovs were  waiting  in  Leningrad  to  show  us 
the  city.  They  had  wanted  us  to  see  It 
through  Russian  eyes,  through  the  eyes  of 
people  who  really  loved  the  city  and  were 
Immersed  in  Its  history. 

I  was  always  Impressed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Sakharovs  were  more  worried  about 
other  people  than  about  themselves — even 
when  they  were  under  the  heaviest  pressure 
from  the  KGB.  When  Yelena  was  being 
treated  for  her  eye  problem  In  the  Soviet 
Union— she  eventually  had  to  seek  a  special- 
ist abroad— she  was  terribly  worried  that 
the  Soviet  doctor  who  treated  her  would  get 
Into  trouble  with  the  authorities.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  she  herself  was  very  much 
afraid  of  going  blind. 

Sakharov  Is  the  barometer.  His  exile  to 
Gorky  means  that  no  free  opinion  is  allowed 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  because  all  Sakharov 
ever  did  as  a  dissident  was  speak  and  write. 
There  should  be  no  cultural  exchange  as 
long  as  Sakharov  Is  a  hostage. 

Robert  O.  Kaiser  is  the  author  of  Russia: 
The  People  and  the  Power  (Atheneum. 
1975).  He  was  the  Moscow  bureau  chief  of 
the  Washington  Post  between  1971  and 
1974.  a  period  when  Sakharov  granted  fre- 
quent Interviews  to  foreign  correspondents. 
Whenever  I  visited  Sakharov's  apartment, 
there  was  always  someone  there  looking  for 
help.  Once  It  was  a  young  man  who'd  been 
sent  to  Jail  for  political  reasons  and  his  wife 
and  child  had  emigrated  to  Israel  while  he 
was  imprisoned.  The  authorities  kept  the 
news  from  him.  When  he  applied  to  eml- 
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grate  aftgr  he  was  released,  he  was  told  he 
wasn't  eligible  because  he'd  been  impris- 
oned. A  typical  Soviet  Catch-22.  Sakharov 
would  say  to  me.  "Here,  here's  a  piece  of 
news  for  you."  And  he  would  obviously  be 
distressed,  because  he  knew  very  well  that 
such  pieces  of  news  would  get  lost  In  the 
West,  wouldn't  get  the  attention  that  the 
cases  of  famous  people  got. 

Among  the  Russians  I  knew.  Sakharov 
and  his  close  friend  Lev  Kopelev  were 
unique  in  that  they  had  long  discussions 
about  the  Importance  of  tolerance  as  a 
value.  [Lev  Kopelev.  another  beloved  figure 
In  the  dissident  community  In  Moscow,  Is 
the  author  of  To  Be  Preserved  Forever,  a 
memoir  of  the  10  years  he  spent  in  Stalin's 
camps  for  crimes  of  "bourgeois  humanism." 
An  excerpt  from  the  book  appeared  in  the 
May/ June  Lssue  of  Quest/77.  After  Sakhar- 
ov's exUe  to  Gorky,  the  Soviet  press  at- 
tacked Kopelev,  and  Sakharov  publicly  de- 
fended him.  Now  Kopelev's  wife,  the  writer 
Raisa  Orlova,  is  In  trouble  for  having  pro- 
tested Sakharov's  exile.  Expelled  from  both 
the  Communist  party  and  the  Soviet  Writ- 
er's Union,  she  is  no  longer  able  to  work  at 
her  profession.] 

I've  often  thought  about  what  a  good  lib- 
eral Sakharov  really  Is,  and  how  extraordi- 
nary this  evolution  must  have  been  In 
Soviet  society.  He  really  Is  willing  to  stand 
up  for  the  rights  of  people  with  whom  he 
strongly  disagrees.  I'd  like  to  read  an  auto- 
biographical account  of  how  he  emerged 
from  the  world  of  a  child  scientific  genius. 
He  was  so  remarkably  brilliant,  he  rose  so 
quickly  In  that  world,  and  at  some  point  in 
the  1950s  he  took  a  look  around  him  and 
became  different  from  the  others.  A  flower- 
ing of  intellect  and  morality  took  place.  He 
could  have  Just  kept  his  comfortable  posi- 
tion in  the  scientific  elite,  making  quiet  pro- 
tests but  never  stepping  far  from  the  beaten 
path. 

Pavel  Lltvlnov  served  five  years  In  Siber- 
ian exile  for  participating  In  a  brief  demon- 
stration in  Red  Square  to  protesi  the  Soviet 
Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia  In  1968.  After  his 
return  to  Moscow  in  1973.  he  decided  there 
was  no  possibility  of  significant  political 
change  and  applied  to  emigrate.  He  Is  a 
grandson  of  Maksim  Litvinov.  Stalin's  for- 
eign minister  during  the  1930s.  He  now  lives 
In  Westchester  County,  New  York  with  his 
wife,  Maya,  Lev  Kopelev's  daughter,  and 
their  two  children.  He  teaches  physics  and 
mathematics  In  a  private  school. 

What  made  Sakharov  so  special?  Well,  of 
course,  there  is  the  fact  that  he  is  Sakharov. 
such  a  famous  and  distinguished  scientist— 
that  can't  be  discounted.  But  I  would  say 
that  the  thing  that  made  him  unique,  and 
defined  his  character,  was  his  consistency  of 
purpose  and  action.  He  never  felt  shy  or  em- 
barrassed about  saying  the  same  thing  every 
day,  expressing  the  same  principles  and 
values,  raising  his  voice  and  signing  his 
name  In  defense  of  yet  another  person. 

Every  day,  literally,  he  defended  some- 
body. Of  course  he  got  tired  and  weary,  but 
you  see  that  even  from  exile  in  Gorky,  he 
spoke  up  immediately  in  defense  of  Kopelev 
after  he  was  attacked.  Tomorrow  he  will 
defend  someone  else,  in  spite  of  his  circum- 
stances. He  doesn't  ration  out  his  time  for 
only  those  things  the  world  considers  Im- 
portant. 

I  asked  Litvinov  what  he  thought  Sakhar- 
ov's exile  meant  for  the  future  of  the 
human  rights  movement  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  authorities  are  trying  to  finish  what 
they  started  with  Sinyavsky  and  Daniel— 
tryinK  to  finish  the  dissident  movement  for 
good.  But  I  don't  believe  they'll  be  success- 
ful. There  are  too  many  people  willing  to 
take  risks  for  what  they  believe  in.  The 
human  rights  movement  has  become  a  part 
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of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Every  time  some- 
one says  the  dissident  movement  is  finished, 
new  people  arise  to  take  the  place  of  those 
who  are  In  prison,  or  who  have  emigrated. 
Of  course  the  KGB  could  totally  destroy 
the  human  rights  movement  if  they  arrest- 
ed thousands  of  people  in  one  day,  but  I 
don't  think  they're  willing  to  do  that. 

What  they  are  dedicated  to  Is  the  slow 
wearing  down  of  dissent,  of  people  like  Sak- 
harov. And  certainly  there  Is  no  way  to  tell 
what  Is  going  to  happen  to  him  now— no 
way  to  say  that  reprisals  will  end  her^,  with 
exile  in  Gorky.  People  have  also  said  In  the 
past  that  the  authorities  wouldn't  dare  do 
this  or  that,  but  they  have  dared.  Only  a 
consistent  world  outcry  will  prevent  them 
from  doing  more.« 


FEDERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  importance  of  Federal 
revenue  sharing  to  the  fiscal  health  of 
its  own  budget,  the  town  of  Babylon 
has  unanimously  passed  a  resolution 
calling  upon  Congress  to  resist  the 
pressure  to  reduce  or  eliminate  any  of 
this  grant.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
Babylon  Town  Board  about  the  Impor- 
tance of  this  program  and  I  have  every 
intention  of  voting  to  maintain  it  at  its 
current  level. 

Tlie  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  No.  4.  March  18,  1980,  opposing 

action  by  the  President 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by 
Councilman  Canary  and  seconded  by  Coun- 
cilman Boyle: 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  proposed  certain  cuts  In  the  Fed- 
eral Budget  as  an  Inflation  fighting  meas- 
ure, and 

Whereas  certain  o/  the  budget  cuts  would 
severely  impact  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Town  of  Babylon  by  causing  sui  Inflationary 
Increase  in  Town  of  Babylon  real  property 
taxes  because  federal  revenue  sharing 
(which  would  be  cut)  Is  an  integal  part  of 
local  government  budgets:  now  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  opposes  the  in- 
flation fighting  measures  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  by  the  virtue 
of  the  impact  on  local  government  tax  rates; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  sent  to  United  States  Senators,  Javlts 
and  Moynlhan,  Congressman  Downey  and 
Airtbro,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States.* 


TARIFF  ON  IMPORTS  OF 
ANHYDROUS  AMMONIA 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  introduced  H.R.  7087,  legisla- 
tion that  would  impose  a  substantial 
tariff  on  imports  of  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia from  the  Soviet  Union.  This  high 
tariff  is  designed  to  limit  the  rapidly 
expanding    share    of    the    American 
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market  for  anhydrous  ammonia  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  able  to  cap- 
ture as  a  result  of  marketing  and  pric- 
ing practices  that  cannot  be  matched 
by  companies  operating  in  free-market 
economies.  Anhydrous  ammonia  is  a 
nitrogen-rich  chemical  essential  in  the 
production  of  fertilizers  so  vital  to 
American  agriculture. 

The  bill  would  impose  a  column  2 
duty  rate— applicable  to  products  of 
Communist  countries— of  15  percent 
ad  valorem  on  imports  of  anhydroiis 
ammonia.  Since  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  only  Communist  country  export- 
ing anhydrous  ammonia  to  the  United 
States,  their  exports  will  become  more 
expensive  and.  therefore,  less  competi- 
tive in  the  American  market.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  added  cost  of  the  tariff 
will  hold  the  U.S^.R.  share  of  the 
market  to  near  current  levels.  Other 
major  suppliers  to  the  United  States 
such  as  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Trinidad, 
would  not  be  effected  by  the  new 
tariff. 

Currently,  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
third  largest  supplier  of  anhydrous 
ammonia  to  oiu'  market.  Imports  from 
the  U.S.S.R.  increased  from  zero  short 
tons  in  1977  to  more  than  300,000 
short  tons  in  1978,  and  in  1979  ship- 
ments reached  777  million  short  tons. 
This  accoimted  for  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  imports  of  anhydrous  am- 
monia to  the  United  States.  That  is 
neither  a  dangerous,  nor  an  injurious 
level,  but  if  not  ciu^ailed.  Imports  of 
this  important  chemical  from  the 
Soviet  Union  could  grow  sharply.  This 
bill,  then,  is  designed  not  to  stifle 
trade,  nor  to  reduce  current  import 
volumes.  Instead  it  Is  designed  to  pre- 
sent a  dangerous  level  of  dependence 
on  a  major  Communist  power,  espe- 
cially for  supplies  of  a  principal  ingre- 
dient in  American  food  production. 

My  action  in  Introducing  this  legisla- 
tion was  precipitated  by  recent  investi- 
gations by  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  as  to  the  effect  of 
rapidly  increasing  imports  of  anhy- 
drous anamonia  from  the  Soviet  Union 
on  U.S.  industry.  These  investigations, 
of  course,  were  seriously  complicated 
by  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

On  October  11.  1979,  the  ITC  deter- 
mined, after  conducting  an  investiga- 
tion imder  the  provisions  of  section 
406  of  the  1974  Trade  Act,  thai  im- 
ports of  anhydrous  ammonia  from  the 
Soviet  Union  were  catising  market  dis- 
ruption in  the  United  States.  In  a  3  to 
2  decision,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended to  the  President  that  quotas 
be  established  for  a  3-year  period 
amounting  to  1  million  short  tons  in 
1980  and  rising  to  1.3  million  short 
tons  in  1982.  Under  the  law,  the  Presi- 
dent need  not  accept  a  less  than 
imanimous  recommendation  by  the 
Commission,  but  in  the  alternative  can 
decide  to  provide  no  relief  or  can 
impose  a  solution  different  from  the 
one  recommended  by  the  Commission. 
His  decision  is  subject  to  a  two-House 
congressional  override.  On  December 
11,  the  President  decided  that  the  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  Nation  as  a 
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whole  would  best  be  served  by  provid- 
ing no  relief  against  Soviet  imports  of 
anhydrous  ammonia. 

However,  following  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  by  Soviet  troops,  the 
President  reassessed  his  position  and, 
along  with  various  economic  sanctions, 
imposed  a  quota  on  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia in  the  amoimts  recommended  ear- 
lier by  the  Commission.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  anhydrous  ammo- 
nia used  for  fertilizer  to  U.S.  agricul- 
ture, the  purpose  of  the  President  was 
to  hold  Soviet  imports  to  current 
levels  rather  than  to  stop  such  imports 
altogether.  F^irther.  it  is  expected 
that,  with  the  embargo  on  American 
grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
demand  for  anhydrous  ammonia  will 
lessen. 

At  the  same  time  the  quotas  were 
armoimced.  the  President  requested 
that  the  ITC  again  review,  under  sec- 
tion 406,  the  Impact  of  Soviet  Imports 
of  anhydrous  ammonia  on  the  domes- 
tic industry.  Upon  completion  of  the 
second  investigation,  the  ITC  deter- 
mined, again  by  a  3-to-2  split,  that 
such  imports  were  not  causing  market 
disruption  in  the  United  States.  A  neg- 
ative determination  by  the  Commis- 
sion leaves  no  further  options,  under 
the  provisions  of  section  406,  to  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress.  The 
quota,  therefore,  was  removed  auto- 
matically upon  the  negative  determi- 
nation by  the  ITC. 

Without  quotas  and  with  a  zero  rate 
of  duty  currently  in  effect,  there  is  no 
mechanism  outside  of  emergency 
action  to  prevent  Soviet  imports  of  an- 
hydrous ammonia  from  taking  a  larger 
and  larger  share  of  the  American 
market.  The  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
has  made  clear  the  dangers  of  allowing 
a  Communist-dominated  nation  to  cap- 
ture an  influential  share  of  any  prod- 
uct or  raw  material  vital  to  our  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  in 
an  effort  to  halt  the  expansion  of 
Soviet  imports  of  anhydrous  ammonia 
into  the  American  market.  I  do  not, 
however,  want  to  create  undue  short- 
ages that  would  result  in  higher  prices 
and  other  difficulties  for  American 
users  who  have  already  contracted  for 
Soviet  supplies  oft  a  long-term  basis. 
Therefore,  my  bill  setting  a  15-percent 
ad  valorem  duty  rate  for  column  2  en- 
tries of  anhydrous  ammonia  is  de- 
signed to  curtail  Soviet  imports,  and 
thus  our  dependence  on  a  potentially 
uxireliable  supplier,  without  creating 
unnecessary  disruptions  in  total 
amounts  available.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  effort.* 


AUTO  FUEL  ECONOMY 
STANDARDS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
cently released  report  by  the  General 
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Accoimting  Office  (GAO)  on  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy  standards  indi- 
cates that  Implementation  of  the  fuel 
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aluminum,  plastics,  and  HSLA  steel  would 
increase." 

"The  various  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion analyses  and  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
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penalties  discussed  in  the  GAO  report. 
GAO's  analysis  of  iron  and  steel  Industry 
Impacts  are  extremely  misleading.  DOT  has 
generally  agreed  with  GAO's  statement  that 
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mlnum  In  Its  1985  vehicles  will  come  from 
secondary  sources'  (recycling)  the  Increase 
In  demand  for  primary  aluminum  should  be 
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troit  are  reeling  under  the  twin  jolts 
of  staggering  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Their  Jobless  rate  is  more  than 
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Conable  and  Obey  proposals  would  be  an 
important  first  step  in  making  the  struggle 
for  a  balanced  budget  a  partnership. 
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Accounting  Office  (GAO)  on  auto- 
mobile fuel  economy  standards  indi- 
cates that  Implementation  of  the  fuel 
economy  standards  may  have  severe 
effects  on  the  price  and  supply  of  cer- 
tain raw  materials.  The  report  further 
states  that  the  possible  effects  on 
supply  and  price  of  certain  materials 
were  never  explicitly  evaluated  by  the 
Government  before  It  adopted  the 
automobile  fuel  economy  standards. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Conmierce 
Committee's  Consumer  Protection  and 
Finance  Sutwommittee,  which  has  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  over  title  V  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  Information  and  Cost 
Savings  Act.  the  fuel  economy  title,  I 
have  asked  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  <NHTSA)  for 
its  response  to  GAO's  conclusions.  The 
NHTSA's  official  comments  to  the 
draft  of  the  GAO  study  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  GAO's  final  report.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  am  inserting  into  the 
Record  the  response  I  requested  and 
received  from  the  Agency  for  the 
benefit  of  all  my  colleagues. 

The  information  follows: 

National  Highway  TRArric 

SAnsTY  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C..  AprU  22,  1980. 
Hon.  Jamxs  H.  Schttter, 
CTiairman,  Subcommittee  on  Contumer  Pro- 
tection and  Finance,  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee,  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C 
Dkaii  Mk.  Scheueh:  Your  staff  recently 
asked  for  our  opinion  on  a  recent  Govern- 
ment Accounting  Office  (GAO)  report  on 
materials  policy.  That  report,  released  Feb- 
niary  5,  1980,  was  entitled  "Policy  Con- 
flict—Energy, Environmental,  and  Materi- 
als: Automotive  Fuel-Economy  Standards' 
Implications  for  Materials."  The  report 
states  that  the  possible  effects  on  material 
supply  and  price  "were  never  explicitly  eval- 
uated by  the  Government  before  the  auto- 
mobile fuel  efficiency  standards  were  adopt- 
ed." The  report  further  suggests  that  the 
increased  value  of  the  material  (e.g.,  alu- 
min\irr.  imported  to  produce  lighter  cars 
may  exceed  the  value  of  the  corresponding 
reduction  in  oil  imports  through  the  greater 
fuel  efficiency  of  those  vehicles.  The  report 
also  claims  that  when  the  Department  of 
Transportation  (DOT)  established  light 
truck  fuel  economy  standards  that  "con- 
flicts between  the  fuel  economy  standards 
and  stable  materials  supplies  and  prices 
were  not  evaluated."  The  report  concludes 
that  the  Federal  Government  "lacks  an  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  to  balance  the 
tradeoffs  among  energy,  environmental,  so- 
cial, and  economic  issues  implicit  in  regula- 
tory decisions."  GAO  does  not  offer  any 
specific  recommendations  to  resolve  the  per- 
ceived problem. 

DOT  disagrees  with  most  of  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  GAO  report.  The  Department 
has  consistently  evaluated  materials  im- 
pacts when  setting  fuel  economy  standards. 
Indeed,  the  body  of  the  GAO  report  itself 
contradicts  the  conclusions  enumerated  in 
the  Digest.  Whereas,  the  Digest  sUtes  that 
these  tradeoffs  "were  never  explicitly  evalu- 
ated" (page  I),  "were  not  Initially  consid- 
ered" and  "were  not  evaluated"  (page  ill), 
the  body  of  the  report  shows  the  opposite. 
On  pages  15-17.  GAO  states: 

"Transportation's  assessments  for  cars 
during  1981-84  and  light  trucks  during 
1980-81  showed  that  material  substitution 
would  decrease  the  normal  automotive  de- 
mands for  iron  and  steel,  but  demand  for 
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aluminum,  plastics,  and  HSLA  steel  would 
increase." 

"The  various  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion analyses  and  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
possible  use  of  more  aluminum  to  achieve 
greater  fuel  economy  In  new  cars  includ- 
ed. .  .  ." 

"In  discussing  the  Impact  of  the  fuel-econ- 
omy standards  on  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
try, the  Department  of  Transportation's 
1979  annual  report  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
dustry did  not  need  to  expand  capacity  to 
meet  the  future  demands  of  the  auto  indus- 
try." 

Thus,  while  the  Digest  states  that  the  De- 
partment did  not  evaluate  the  Impact  of  ita 
standards  on  materials  supply,  the  body  of 
the  report  shows  that  we  did  indeed  address 
this  import  issue. 

Second,  the  Department's  public  analyses 
of  its  regulations  have  contained  separate 
sections  on  materials  impacts  since  the  in- 
ception of  the  fuel  economy  program.  We 
have  analyzed  not  only  the  changes  In 
demand  by  the  auto  Industry  for  different 
materials— e.g..  cast  iron,  steel  aluminum, 
and  plastics— but  also  the  energy  required 
to  produce  them.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment explicitly  sought  the  testimony  of  ma- 
terials companies— particularly  the  alumi- 
num producers- for  our  fuel  economy  rule- 
making dockets  and  public  hearings.  Sample 
sections  of  our  regulatory  analyses  (Enclo- 
sure 1 )  and  comments  to  our  dockets  on  this 
issue  (Enclosure  2)  are  enclosed  for  your 
further  information. 

Within  the  Federal  Government,  DOT 
has  been  a  leader  in  systematically  evaluat- 
ing the  impacts  of  its  rules.  Materials  im- 
pacts have  been  a  regular  consideration  in 
DOT  rulemaking.  Materials  implication  of 
fuel  economy  standards  have  been  ad- 
dressed In  all  of  the  following  reports  (this 
is  a  partial  listing). 

a.  Fuels  and  Materials  Resources  for  Auto- 
mobiles In  the  1980-1990  Decade.  Inter- 
agency Task  Force  on  Motor  Vehicle  Goals 
Beyond  1980,  March  1976, 

b.  Rulemaking  Support  Paper  Concerning 
the  1981-1984  Passenger  Auto  Average  Fuel 
Economy  Standards,  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration  (NHTSA). 
June  1977. 

c.  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement, 
1981-1984  Passenger  Automobile  Average 
Fuel  Economy  Standards,  NHTSA,  June 
1977. 

d.  Final  Impact  Assessment  of  the  Auto- 
motive Fuel  Economy  Standards  for  Model 
■years  1981-84  Passenger  Cars,  NHTSA. 
June  1977, 

e.  Rulemaking  Support  Paper  for  the  1980 
and  1981  Nonpassenger  Automobile  Fuel 
Economy  Standards,  NHTSA  December 
1977, 

f.  Final  Impact  Assessment  of  the  Light 
Truck  and  Van  Fuel  Economy  Standards  for 
Model  Years  1980  and  1981,  NHTSA,  March 
1978, 

g.  Final  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
for  Average  Fuel  Economy  Standards  for 
Light  Trucks,  Model  Years  1980  and  1981, 
NHTSA.  March  1978, 

h.  Automotive  Fuel  Economy  Program, 
Third  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress, 
NHTSA.  January  1979, 

1,  Rulemaking  Support  Paper.  Light  Truck 
Fuel  Economy  Standards,  Model  Year  1981, 
NHTSA.  July  1979, 

j.  Preliminary  Regulatory  Analysis  of 
Light  Truck  Fuel  Economy  Standards, 
Model  Years  1982-85,  NHTSA,  December 
1979. 

k.  Draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
for  Average  Fuel  Economy  Standards  for 
Light  Trucks,  Model  Years  1982  through 
1985.  NHTSA,  December  1979, 

The  Department  also  disagrees  with  the 
potential  energy,   employment,   and   trade 
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penalties  discussed  In  the  GAO  report. 
GAO's  analysis  of  iron  and  steel  industry 
Impacts  are  extremely  misleading,  DOT  has 
generally  agreed  with  GAO's  statement  that 
".  .  .  downsizing  and  materials  substitution 
may  actually  prevent  demand  growth," 
However,  GAO  then  emphasizes  losses  in 
Job  opportunities  in  the  iron  and  steel  com- 
panies, as  well  as  multiplier  effects  due  to 
these  Job  opportunity  losses,  A  casual 
reader  of  the  report  is  likely  to  be  misled 
Into  l>elieving  that  these  Job  opportunliy 
losses  are  losses  of  existing  Jobs.  GAO  com- 
pounds the  confusion  by  mentioning 
"sudden  decreases  in  markets  .  .  ."  (page  6) 
when  there  is  no  evidence  that  overall 
demand  will  actually  decline.  In  fact,  the 
recent  March  1980  Chase  Econometrics 
Forecast  and  Analyses  states  that  "whereas 
advanced  countries'  steel  consumption  in 
1979  was  unchanged  from  1972,  favorable 
economic/demographic  trends  and  political 
development  are  expected  to  lead  to  a  29 
percent  Increase  :n  steel  demand  by  1990." 

Thus,  the  GAO  discussion  of  the  future 
Iron  and  steel  demand  focuses  only  on  the 
automotive  sector  and  neglects  the  probable 
overall  increase  in  demand  for  Iron  and  steel 
expected  in  the  1980's  wherein  the  current 
excess  capacity  situation  will  change  to  a  ca- 
pacity shortage  situation. 

A  second  defect  is  pointed  out  by  the  com- 
ments of  the  Ford  Motor  Company  on  page 
36: 

"The  Iron  and  steel  Industries  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  and  we  recommend  GAO 
discuss  them  separately.  Ford  projects  flat 
requirements  for  steel  through  1985,  with 
per  imit  reductions  offset  by  unit  volume 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  cast  Iron  usage 
on  the  average  Ford  car  is  projected  to  de- 
cline 48  percent  by  1985,  The  loss  of  poten- 
tial Jol)8  from  reduced  iron  and  steel  usage 
should  be  compared  with  Increased  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  increasing  demand  for  plastics  and 
aluminum.  It  would  be  contradictory  to 
reduce  vehicle  size  and  weight  while  main- 
taining yesterday's  levels  of  Iron  and  steel 
usage.  These  transitions  have  happened 
before  without  undue  disruption  when 
driven  by  market  forces,  as  when  steel  re- 
placed wood  as  a  major  automotive  materi- 
als," 

In  the  case  of  aluminum  demand,  GAO 
has  overstated  the  likely  growth  by  the  auto 
Industry,  especially  for  light  trucks.  Page  22 
of  the  report  indicates  the  average  1981 
truck  will  contain  241  more  pounds  of  alu- 
minum than  Its  1975  counterpart.  Our  anal- 
yses of  the  1979-81  light  truck  rules  indicat- 
ed a  maximum  Increase  of  58  pounds  for 
1981  trucks  (over  1978).  The  increase  be- 
tween 1975  and  1978  was  probably  negligi- 
ble. Thus,  we  believe  GAO  grossly  over- 
states the  effect. 

Even  present  auto  industry  projections  for 
aluminum  usage  in  the  mid-1980's  are  likely 
to  be  high.  The  shifts  in  the  market  during 
1979  to  small  cars  and  trucks  (due  to  gaso- 
line price  increase)  will  probably  be  perma- 
nent. 

Small  cars  and  light  trucks  will  almost 
certainly  be  a  much  greater  fraction  of  new 
1985  vehicle  sales  than  manufacturers  had 
previously  planned.  Since  these  vehicles  use 
Ip.ss  aluminum  than  their  larger  brethren 
the  average  1985  new  vehicle  will  be  less 
aluminum-intensive  than  GAO  estimates.  If 
one  makes  the  more  reasonable  assumption 
that  aluminum  usage  per  vehicle  will  double 
between  1975  and  1985,  automotive  demand 
for  aluminum  would  Increase  from  500,000 
tons  In  1975  to  1,4  million  tons  in  1985  (in- 
stead of  the  2,2  million  tons  estimated  by 
GAOi  This  assumes  that  domestic  car  and 
light  truck  sales  increase  by  about  40  per- 
cent over  the  10-year  period  (recall  that 
1975  was  a  poor  sales  year  for  the  industry). 
Since  Ford  has  stated  that  half  of  the  alu- 
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mlnum  in  its  1985  vehicles  will  come  from 
secondary  sources'  (recycling)  the  Increase 
In  demand  for  primary  aluminum  should  be 
no  more  than  450,000  tons  over  1975  levels, 
rather  than  the  1.7  million  tons  estimated 
by  GAO. 

In  addition,  DOT  believes  the  comparison 
between  aluminum  Import  and  petroleum 
savings  due  to  aluminum  usage  to  be  totally 
unsut>stantiated,  GAO  has  also  neglected  to 
note  that  aluminum  may  be  used  as  a  re- 
placement for  steel.  Total  steel  imports  aa  a 
proportion  of  consumption  were  19  percent 
in  1978,  The  Increased  use  of  aluminum  and 
lower  per  unit  steel  usage  could  reduce 
demand  for  Imported  steel, 

GAO  also  neglected  to  mention  that  em- 
ployment would  increase  in  the  U,S,  pri- 
mary and  secondary  aluminum  Industries  as 
demand  grows, 

GAO  has  similarly  overstated  the  energy 
consumption  impacts  of  increased  usage. 
The  aluminum  industry  is  making  progress 
in  reducing  the  energy-lntenslveness  of  its 
product.  New  materials  for  the  cathodes 
used  in  the  smelting  process  can  Increase 
the  energy  efficiency  of  this  operation  by  20 
percent.  For  new  facilities,  an  Alcoa  process 
for  smelting  aluminum  from  aluminum 
chloride  (rather  than  alumina)  is  getting  at- 
tention. This  approach  requires  only  60-70 
percent  of  the  electrical  power  used  In  con- 
ventional processes.  •  A  phase-In  of  these 
Improvements  could  allow  Increased  pri- 
mary capacity  without  proportional  In- 
creases in  energy  requirements.  In  addition, 
the  greater  use  of  energy-efficient  second- 
ary aluminum  would  further  reduce  project- 
ed energy  needs. 

Fourth,  although  the  GAO  report  did  not 
recommend  any  changes  In  DOT  pr<x;e- 
dures— indeed,  the  report,  on  page  16,  states 
that  "immediate  action  may  not  be  neces- 
sary "—we  believe  that:  (a)  the  issues  GAO 
raises  are  being  addressed:  and  (b)  existing 
administrative  mechanisms— such  as  the  re- 
quired coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  reviews  of  the  Regulatory  Anal- 
ysis Review  Group  (comprised  of  the  Coun- 
cils of  Economic  Advisors  and  Wage  and 
Price  Stability,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  two  Executive  Branch 
agencies  on  a  rotating  basis)  which  has  Just 
commented  on  our  proposed  1983-85  light 
truck  standards,  and  the  actions  of  the  Reg- 
ulatory Council— provide  sufficient  means 
to  ensure  the  adequate  consideration  of  ma- 
terials and  other  issues  in  our  fuel  economy 
program. 

The  Department's  official  conmients  to 
the  draft  of  the  GAO  report  brought  out 
these  same  points.  Unfortunately,  GAO  did 
not  print  the  Department's  entire  reply  but 
instead  only  published  our  transmittal 
letter, 

I  hope  the  above  has  been  responsive  to 
your  request.  Please  let  me  know  if  you 
desire;  additional  information. 
iSincerely, 

Joan  Claybrook.c 


MICHIGAN  LEADERS  CALL  FOR 
BUDGET  CUT  RESTORATION 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Michigan  and  the  city  of  De- 
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troit  are  reeling  under  the  twin  jolts 
of  staggering  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment. Their  Jobless  rate  is  more  than 
twice  the  national  rate.  Local  deficits 
are  piling  up  and  public  assistance 
costs  have  reached  record  levels,  as  a 
result  of  the  standstill  in  housing  con- 
struction, the  weakness  of  the  auto  In- 
dustry, and  the  massive  general  unem- 
plo5Tnent.  Overall,  Michigan's  econo- 
my stands  today  at  roughly  the  same 
level  as  it  had  during  the  depth  of  the 
1973-75  recession,  and  the  depth  of 
the  current  recession  has  not  yet  t)een 
reached. 

Were  this  not  bad  enough,  Michigan 
and  Detroit  confront  Federal  fiscal 
and  budgetary  policies  that  are  likely 
to  make  the  economic  situation  even 
worse.  Congress  is  contemplating 
major  cutbacks  in  domestic  programs 
that  have  kept  States  such  as  Michi- 
gan afloat  in  the  midst  of  the  adverse 
conditions  of  the  past  several  years. 

The  urgency  of  the  situation  has  led 
the  top  officials  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan from  both  political  parties  to  issue 
the  following  statement  calling  for 
modification  of  the  House  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  It,  for  what  is  hai>- 
pening  In  Michigan  Is  also  happening 
In  other  States  as  well. 
Statement 

We  are  writing  to  strongly  urge  your  sup- 
port of  measures  to  be  considered  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  would  re- 
store programs  critical  to  Michigan. 

As  you  know,  Michigan  has  entered  a  re- 
cession. Unemployment  is  nearly  double  the 
national  rate.  Real  personal  Income  of 
Michigan  residents  is  declining,  and  the 
auto  industry  is  slumping.  This  economic 
situation  has  caused  a  decline  in  governmen- 
tal revenues  and  has  created  severe  pres- 
sures on  state  and  local  governmental  budg- 
ets. 

In  this  context,  the  impact  of  proposed 
federal  cuts  in  revenue  sharing  and  social 
service  programs  is  devastating.  We  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  budget  surpluses  or 
state-owned  energy  sources  to  soften  this 
blow. 

We  urge  defeat  of  an  amendment  by  Rep- 
resentatives Gramm  and  Holt  which  would 
Increase  federal  outlays  for  defense  by  $5,1 
billion  while  reducing  federal  domestic  pro- 
grams. These  reductions  would  worsen  an 
already  critical  fiscal  situation  in  states  like 
Michigan. 

The  upcoming  consideration  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  First  Budget  Res- 
olution provides  an  excellent  forum  for 
Michigan  Congressmen  to  seek  to  spread 
the  Impact  of  necessary  budget  cuts  more 
fairly.  The  Conable  amendment,  expected 
to  l>e  considered  Thursday,  would  utilize  re- 
ductions In  selected  federal  categorical 
grant  programs  to  restore  95  percent  of  the 
State's  share  of  General  Revenue  Sharing. 
These  funds,  amounting  to  over  $90  million 
would  Increase  Michigan's  ability  to  meet 
the  needs  of  locsH  communities,  which  al- 
ready have  been  sharply  affected  by  state 
and  local  cuts. 

Representative  Obey's  amendment  would 
Increase  General  Revenue  Sharing  funds 
and  restore  selected  federal  categorical 
grants  with  reduction  in  federal  government 
administration  and  curtailment  of  foreign 
tax  credits  for  oil  companies. 

We  request  your  consideration  of  these 
proposals.  Accompanied  by  the  defeat  of  the 
Gramm-Holt  amendment,   passage   of  the 
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Conable  and  Obey  propoaals  would  be  an 
important  first  step  in  making  the  struggle 
for  a  balanced  budget  a  partnership. 

Current  Presidential  and  Congressional 
proposals  for  FY  81  program  cuU  approxi- 
mating $15  billion  anticipate  nearly  half 
those  reductions  coming  from  state  and 
local  programs,  even  though  such  programs 
make  up  only  about  15  percent  of  the  feder- 
al budget. 

This  is  an  uneven  burden.  Your  immediate 
attention  to  the  Conable  and  Obey  meas- 
ures as  the  House  begins  debate  will  be 
deeply  appreciated. 

Lt.  and  Acting  Governor,  James  H. 
Brickley:  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Bobby  D.  Crlm;  Mi- 
nority Leader,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, William  R.  Bryant,  Jr.;  Senate 
Majority  Leader,  William  Faust; 
Senate  Minority  Leader,  Robert  Van- 
derlaan;  Michigan  Municipal  League; 
Michigan  Association  of  Counties; 
Michigan  Townships  Association;  As- 
sociation of  Federal.  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees;  Mayor.  Oak 
Park.  David  Shepant  and  Mayor. 
Adrian,  Norman  Haft.« 


NO  LOGIC  IN  MIUTARY  MOVE 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  IfEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr,  Speaker,  Wash- 
ington Post  reporter  Don  Oberdorfer 
in  the  Sunday,  April  20.  edition  of  that 
paper,  wiote  an  Insightful  analysis  of 
the  Carter  administration's  present 
tactics  in  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  It 
underlines  a  point  I  made  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  3  days  ago— that  the 
President's  threats  of  military  action 
against  Iran  are  not  based  on  careful 
consideration  of  the  Immense  difflctil- 
ties  and  dangers  inevitably  involved. 
We  do  not  know  with  any  assurance 
what  would  be  the  reaction  of  the  rev- 
olutionary council  or  the  ayatollah  or 
the  Russians  to  our  use  of  military 
force.  We  can  only  guess  at  Its  effects 
on  Europe  and  world  oil  markets.  And 
no  one  can  safely  predict  that  military 
action  such  as  a  blockade  or  mining 
Iranian  ports  would  help  and  not  hurt 
the  hostages  themselves.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  full  text  of  the  Post  article  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Logic  Ponrrs  To  MnjTAHT  Movi  bt  XJJ8. 
(By  Don  Oberdorfer) 

President  Carter  has  embarked  on  the 
highest-risk  venture  of  his  presidency  by 
tightening  the  screws  on  Iran  as  hard  as  he 
can  and  announcing  that  the  probable  next 
step  is  United  States  military  action. 

The  developments  and  rhetoric  of  the  last 
two  weeks  and  especially  of  the  last  several 
days.  If  carried  to  their  logical  and  seeming- 
ly Inevitable  conclusion,  would  bring  Ameri- 
can warships  and  planes  Into  action  to  shut 
off  Iranian  commerce  by  mines  or  bl(x:kade 
In  midsummer.  If  not  before. 

It  would  be  the  first  such  use  of  American 
combat  military  power  in  the  Carter  presi- 
dency. If  undertaken  In  the  circumstances 
that  are  now  foreseeable,  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  hazardous  use  of  American  power 
In  many  years,  the  first  steps  on  a  road 
whose  end  can  not  be  foreseen. 

The  president's  associates  acknowledged 
in  recent  days  that  the  risks  Involved  In 
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taking  military  action  are  very  high.  They 
said,  however,  that  the  costs  of  falling  to 
act,  while  the  holding  of  the  hostages  con- 
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U.S.  pressures  and  threats  against  Iran  were 
deemphasized. 
Stage  three,  the  present  stage  of  a  return 
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One  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  this  controversy  concerns  the  exer- 
cise of  the  "power  of  the  purse". 
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taUn«  miliUry  action  are  very  high.  They 
s&id.  however,  that  the  cost«  of  failing  to 
act,  while  the  holding  of  the  hostages  con- 
tinues, are  al«>  high  in  international  as  well 
as  domestic  terms.  "Doing  something  may 
not  get  the  hostages  out.  but  doing  nothing 
will  not  do  so,"  a  White  House  official  s&id. 

The  m&ln  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  the 
military  steps,  as  put  forward  to  the  press 
last  Friday,  is  that  Carter  believes  "no  other 
course"  is  open  following  the  failure  of 
major  efforts  at  negotiated  settlement  At 
the  same  time,  senior  officials  acknowledged 
that  )f  and  when  the  safe  release  of  the  hos- 
tages is  obtained,  the  mechanism  will  be  a 
diplomatic  one  similar  to  that  which  was 
tried  unsuccessfully  before. 

The  question  still  under  debate  within  the 
administration— though  Carter's  public 
statemenU  and  White  House  intimations 
suggest  the  issue  is  all  but  closed— is  wheth- 
er moving  to  military  action  will  advance 
the  chances  for  release  of  the  hostages,  or 
will  retard  if  not  destroy  those  chances. 

There  are  cautionary  notes  from  several 
sectors  of  the  administration  that  the  mUl- 
tary  decision  has  not  been  taken  despite 
Carter's  repeated  references  to  military 
action  and  his  press  conference  statement. 
that.  If  present  U.S.  and  expected  allied 
sanctions  fail,  the  only  next  step  available 
would  seem  to  be  military  action. 

There  Is  little  optimism,  however,  that  the 
existing  UjS.  economic  and  political  sanc- 
tions, augmented  by  expected  support  from 
Europe  and  Japan  In  coming  days,  will  end 
Iran's  political  paralysis  on  the  hostage 
question.  Some  high  officials  have  spoken 
of  a  "shock  effect"  that  might  break  the 
Iranian  stalemate,  but  there  is  no  sign  of 
such  a  shock  effect  to  date,  and  several 
signs  of  continued  intransigence  combined 
with  growing  domestic  disintegration. 

Given  all  this,  the  chances  of  a  change  of 
heart  or  a  decisive  shift  in  political  power 
relationships  in  Tehran  are  not  considered 
high  in  the  short  run.  All  four  power  cen- 
ters on  the  hostage  issue— Ayatollah  Ruhol- 
lah  Khomeini.  Pre.sident  Abel  Ha.s.san  Bam 
Sadr,  the  Islamic  clerical  party  and  the  mili- 
tant student  captors  at  the  n.S.  Embassy— 
have  agreed  that  the  hostage  decisions  will 
be  up  to  the  Iranian  parliament,  which  Is 
unlikely  to  get  down  to  business  before  June 
or  July. 

In  this  situation.  Carter's  decision  to 
schedule  a  U.S.  "reassessment"  in  mid-May 
Is  likely  to  bring  matters  to  a  head  before 
the  legislature  meets.  Thus  if  Carter's 
recent  words  about  military  action  are  not 
simply  a  public  bluff— and  high  officials 
suggest  that  this  is  not  the  case— a  month 
or  so  from  now  C«u1«r  may  be  faced  with 
the  choice  of  ordering  strong  action,  prob- 
ably of  a  military  nature,  or  eating  the 
words  he  has  uttered  recently.  And  he  will 
be  under  pressure  to  step  up  to  his  big  deci- 
sion as  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  ap- 
proaching the  nominating  conventions. 

In  explaining  what  has  brought  the  crisis 
to  this  pass,  senior  officials  last  week  spoke 
of  three  stages  of  VS.  policy  since  the  seiz- 
ure of  American  diplomatic  persoimel  and 
the  n.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran  last  Nov.  4. 

Stage  one  began  with  the  seizure  and  ran 
through  the  turn  of  the  year.  It  featured 
slowly  Increasing  U.S.  economic  and  politi- 
cal pressures  along  with  unavailing  bids  for 
negotiation.  VS.  military  action  was  vague- 
ly threatened— but  the  threats  were  direct- 
ed to  the  possibility  that  the  hostages  might 
be  harmed  or  put  on  public  trial. 

Stage  two  began  with  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  which  intensified  the  Im- 
portance of  the  strategic  factor  in  calcula- 
tions on  all  sides,  especially  with  the  elec- 
tion in  late  January  of  Banl-Sadr,  who 
openly  sought  to  resolve  the  hostage  crisis. 
With  the  beginning  of  serious  negotiations. 
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vs.  pressures  and  threats  against  Iran  were 
deemphasized. 

Stage  three,  the  present  stage  of  a  return 
to  pressures,  originated  in  the  collapse  of 
the  negotiations  around  the  United  Nations 
commission  in  mid-March,  and  was  con- 
firmed by  the  failure  of  a  last-ditch  U.S.  at- 
tempt In  late  March  to  insist  on  transfer  of 
the  hostages  to  the  control  of  the  Iranian 
government.  When  this  was  thwarted  in 
early  April.  Carter  had  little  choice  but  to 
return  to  a  harder  line.  But  he  faced  crucial 
choices  about  the  duration  and  nature  of 
stage  three. 

One  strategy  might  have  been  to  space 
out  the  U.S.  and  allied  sanctions  In  order  to 
give  the  appearance  of  continuing  motion 
over  several  months,  bringing  pressures  to  a 
head  In  mid-summer  when  the  Iranian  polit- 
ical system  reaches  Its  point  of  likeliest  deci- 
sion. This  timing  might  also  have  been  a 
way  to  deal  with  the  growing  Impatience  in 
the  United  States. 

In  fact.  Carter  chose  to  play  most  of  his 
remaining  economic  and  political  cards  at 
once,  on  April  7.  A  White  House  meeting 
April  11  scraped  up  a  few  remaininK  nonmili- 
tary  gestures  and  sanctions,  which  were 
announced  as  a  package  last  Thursday. 

The  reasoning  according  to  White  House 
officials,  was  that  it  was  better  to  get  all  the 
sanctions  on  the  table  quickly  for  maximum 
Impact  on  the  Iranians  and  E)uropeans.  A 
more  dramatic  strategy  was  also  more  help- 
ful at  home  to  a  politically  embattled  presi- 
dent. 

By  quickly  "using  up"  his  nonmilitary  ac- 
tions. Carter  faced  the  obvious  question  of 
the  next  step.  Starting  last  weekend,  he 
chose  to  speak  with  growing  expllcitness 
and  clarity  about  military  action  if  the  pres- 
ent sanctions  do  not  succeed.  The  clearly 
spoken  threat  of  force  as  a  near-term  "last 
resort"  Is  a  new  element  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance. 

At  this  point,  the  greatest  and  perhaps 
gravest  questions  are  about  the  theoretical 
"stage  four"— the  military  stage  of  the  hos- 
tage crisis  after  the  mining  of  Iranian  ports 
or  a  naval  blockade.  Officials  report  that 
while  contingency  papers  addressed  such 
matters  several  months  ago,  there  are  few 
clearcut  or  satisfactory  answers.  Among  the 
questions  are: 

The  Soviet  reaction.  Would  the  Russians 
seek  to  run  a  U.S.  blockade  or  create  a  path 
through  a  minefield? 

Would  they  seek  to  thwart  U.S.  action  by 
providing  Iran  with  its  needs  across  the 
Soviet-Iranian  border  or  by  airlift?  And 
would  U.S.  military  action  push  Iran  Into 
Soviet  arms? 

The  reaction  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
and  Islamic  world.  The  United  States  has 
declared  the  region  vital,  due  to  its  oil  sup- 
plies. The  reaction  to  the  United  States  as 
the  outside  power  in  battle  with  Islamic  rev- 
olutionaries could  be  explosive. 

The  Impact  on  Europe,  Japan  and  world 
oil  markets.  Cutoff  of  Iranian  oU  would  be 
painful,  but  the  spread  of  disorder  to  other 
oil-producing  areas  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
could  be  catastrophic.  A  brief  decline  in 
Iranian  production  early  last  year  triggered 
worldwide  jitters  and  a  doubling  of  world  oil 
prices  to  levels  which  many  nations— and 
citizens— can  hardly  afford  to  pay. 

Finally,  the  Impact  on  the  hostages  and 
the  crisis.  Some  experts  believe  the  use  of 
force  wiU  make  it  almost  impossible  for  rev- 
olutionary Iran  to  back  down.  And  toughest 
of  all  the  questions— what  Is  the  next  step 
up  the  ladder  if  mining  or  a  blockade  is  in- 
sufficient, and  the  next  steps  after  that?  • 
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•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  half  century  of  contri- 
bution to  strengthening  the  fine  arts 
In  California  and  across  the  country 
made  by  Mr.  William  Sevems.  Because 
of  his  commitment,  vision,  and  energy, 
he  has  altered  the  face  of  our  city,  and 
literally  brought  the  cultural  world  to 
millions. 

William  Sevems*  achievements  have 
been  extraordinary.  Working  with 
Mrs.  Norman  Chandler,  he  made  our 
now-famed  music  center  a  reality.  For 
several  years  he  managed  the  Los  An- 
geles Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and 
served  as  administrator  for  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl.  Today,  he  is  the  highly  re- 
spected administrator  of  the  Music 
Center  Operating  Co. 

William  Sevems  has  served  the 
Nation  no  less  than  Los  Angeles.  His 
expertise  was  Indispensable  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  and  the  National  Council  for 
the  Aiis.  He  helped  found  the  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra  League, 
which  strengthens  symphonic  organi- 
zations In  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Other  cities  in  California 
have  repeatedly  sought  his  assistance 
In  establishing  their  own  cultural  in- 
stitutions. 

After  50  years  of  service,  William 
Sevems  Is  being  honored  throughout 
the  State  of  California.  I  am  proud  to 
Join  In  the  chorus  of  praise  and  grati- 
tude for  his  service  to  the  public  and 
the  arts— and  the  hope  that  he  will 
continue  for  several  years  to  come.« 
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HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  mentioned  In  the  press  in  the 
past  month— especially  in  Washing- 
ton—over whether  or  not  the  CIA 
should  be  able  to  ask  journalists  for 
assistance  In  situations  where  vital  na- 
tional interests  are  at  stake.  News  re- 
ports have  claimed  that  the  journalis- 
tic profession  stands  in  unison  in 
opposing  any  operational  connection 
with  U.S.  Intelligence  agencies.  Most 
recently,  such  a  picture  was  painted  in 
the  Washington  Post  when  It  reported 
on  an  appearance  of  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  Adm.  Stansfield 
Turner,  before  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  The  report 
seemed  to  Indicate  that  Admiral 
Turner  was  almost  heckled  off  the 
dais  when  he  suggested  that  it  was 
quite  reasonable  that  the  CIA  would 


call  on  American  journalists  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  their  country.  However. 
as  indicated  in  the  following  April  22 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Rawl- 
ings.  editor  of  the  Pueblo  (Colorado) 
Star-Journal  &  Chieftain,  such  was 
not  the  case.  As  Mr.  Rawlings  stated: 

I  was  not  alone  when  I  told  Admiral 
Turner  after  his  talk  that  I  would  not  only 
agree  to  serve  under  the  special  circum- 
stances which  he  outlined,  but  would  be 
proud  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  while 
the  strongest  critics  of  our  legitimate 
intelligence  activities  are  able  to  ex- 
hibit a  high  profile  in  the  Washington 
press,  there  are  others  who  are  very 
supportive  of  our  Intelligence  agencies 
who  are  not  in  a  position  to  express 
their  beliefs  as  vociferously.  It  Is  im- 
fortunate  that  the  day-to-day  report- 
ing in  the  Washington  press  does  not 
give  more  coverage  to  the  many  people 
across  this  country  who  are  supportive 
of  our  foreign  intelligence  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  Insert  jn  the 
Record  Mr.  Rawlings'  letter: 

Journalists  and  the  CIA 

The  Associated  Press  report  in  The  Post 
(April  11)  of  Admiral  Stansfield  Turner's 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspa- 
per Editors  disppointed  me. 

The  report  was  correct  when  it  said  that 
"CIA  Director  Stansfield  Turner  yesterday 
defended  the  Carter  administration's  policy 
of  allowing  the  spy  agency  to  use  American 
foreign  correspondents."  What  the  story 
failed  to  say  in  Its  remaining  nine  para- 
graphs was  this  salient  point,  emphasized  by 
Mr.  Turner:  that  no  foreign  correspondent 
would  be  approached  by  the  CIA  without 
the  personal  approval  of  the  director  of  the 
CIA. 

Later,  the  story  reports  that  "members  of 
the  ASNE  strongly  disagreed  with  Turner." 
That  sentence  seems  to  Imply  that  the 
members  who  were  present  (all  of  them)  dis- 
agreed with  Mr.  Turner. 

Such  was  not  the  case.  I  was  not  alone 
when  I  told  Admiral  Turner  after  his  talk 
that  I  would  not  only  agree  to  serve  under 
the  special  circumstances  which  he  out- 
lined, but  would  be  proud  to  do  so. 

The  AP  story  dwelled  only  on  one  aspect 
of  Mr.  Turner's  detailed  speech.  There  was 
no  reference  to  other  points  that  at  least 
some  of  us  In  the  audience  felt  would  be 
considered  more  Important  by  the  general 
public  than  the  parochial  issue  that  alone 
was  dealt  with  In  the  story. 

As  an  editor.  I  am  confronted  frequently 
with  criticism  that  one  of  our  news  stories  is 
biased.  I've  tended  to  discount  these  critics. 
This  firsthand  experience  will  make  me 
more  understanding:  of  criticisms  and  more 
diligent  in  demands'  upon  my  reporters  for 
fairness.* 


GOVERNMENT  BY  JUDICIARY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  last,  oral  arguments  were 
made  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  con- 
cerning the  constitutionality  of  the  so- 
called  Hyde  amendment. 
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One  of  the  most  significant  aspects 
of  this  controversy  concerns  the  exer- 
cise of  the  "power  of  the  purse". 

Two  of  America's  most  thoughtful 
and  distinguished  columnists,  George 
F.  Will  and  James  J.  Kilpatrick  have 
written  on  this  subject  recently  and  a 
reading  of  their  articles  Is  most  in- 
structive. I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  3.  1980] 
Abortion  by  the  Courts 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

Supreme  Court  rulings  have  made  abor- 
tion the  most  divisive  issue  confronting  Con- 
gress. But  now  a  district  court,  acting  true 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  legislative  spirit, 
has  overreached  In  an  atwrtion  ruling,  and 
has  caused  a  remarkable  coming-together  In 
Congress. 

The  controversy  concerns  Rep.  Henry 
Hyde's  amendment  to  the  act  appropriating 
money  for  Medicaid.  The  amendment  says 
that  Congress  is  not  appropriating  money  to 
pay  for  abortions  except  in  limited,  speci- 
fied situations. 

A  district  court  has  declared,  for  many 
reasons  (as  is  common  when  a  court  is  surer 
of  the  result  it  wants  than  it  is  of  a  reason 
justifying  the  result),  that  the  Hyde 
Amendment  is  unconstitutional.  And  the 
court  has  ordered  the  government  to  pay 
for  abortions  contrary  to  provisions  of  the 
appropriation  act. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court,  which  will 
review  the  district  court's  ruling,  has  re- 
ceived a  "friend  of  the  court"  brief  from  247 
representatives  and  senators.  Including  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  is  the  originator  of  appropriations 
measures.  The  brief  argues  that  the  ruling 
"In  the  most  fundamental  way  subverts  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
making  meaningless  the  reservation  to  Con- 
gress of  the  right  to  determine  when 
'Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury.'  " 

Nothing  in  the  Constitution  is  clearer 
than  the  following  as  a  textual  commitment 
of  a  particular  [tower  to  a  coequal  branch: 
"No  Money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law.  .  .  ."  And  the  first  words  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  are;  "AH 
legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be 
vested  In  a  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Clearly,  the  district  court's  order,  com- 
manding the  government  to  subsidize  al>or- 
tlons  in  situations  where  Congress  has  de- 
cided not  to  subsidize  them,  is  an  attempt  to 
draw  money  from  the  Treasury.  It  is  an  at- 
tempt by  the  judiciary  to  exercise  a  power 
vested  exclusively  elsewhere.  It  seems  to 
assume  that  federal  judges  have  something 
like  a  "line-item  veto."  only  even  more  pow- 
erful: they  can  turn  a  negative  Into  an  af- 
firmative. As  the  congressional  brief  says: 

"The  power  which  a  federal  Judge  can 
thereby  exercise  is  greater  than  the  veto 
power  of  the  president.  The  president  can 
only  reject  entire  acts,  and  he  can  never 
turn  a  non-appropriation  into  an  appropri- 
ation. The  district  court's  theory  permits  a 
federal  Judge  to  pick  a  specific  provision.  In- 
validate it.  and  by  the  very  invalidation 
make  appropriated  what  Congress  had  de- 
clined to  appropriate." 

The  brief  warns  that  such  judicial  redis- 
tributions of  federal  funds  will  multiply  if 
tolerated:  "In  an  age  marked  by  an  immense 
increase  in  constitutional  litigation  it  is  fe- 
markably  easy  to  convert  any  disappoint- 
ment on  policy  into  a  claim  that  a  constitu- 
tional right  has  been  Infringed."  So.  "a  mul- 
titude of  fiscal  and  budgetary  questions  will 
be  laid  at  the  courthouse  door.  Every  loser 
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in  the  representative  processes  will  seek  a 
Judicial  appropriation  for  his  program." 

The  attempt  to  overturn  the  Hyde 
Amendment  Is  additional  evidence  that 
when  representative  processes  do  not  yield 
liberal  results,  some  lit>erals  clearly  demon- 
strate that  their  commitment  to  those  re- 
sults takes  precedence  over  a  commitment 
to  representative  processes. 

The  Hyde  Amendment  is  just  one  of  sever- 
al recent  uses  of  the  words:  "None  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  used" 
for  this  or  that  purpose.  As  the  congression- 
al brief  notes,  "the  explicit  refusal  to  appro- 
priate money  for  a  specific  purpose  is  an  es- 
sential tool  of  democratic  control  of  the 
business  of  bureaucratic  government."  a 
tool  used  recently  to  end  the  Vietnam  War 
and  to  prevent  the  CIA  from  undertaking 
certain  kinds  of  activities. 

When  President  Nixon  selectively  im- 
pounded funds  In  appropriations  acts,  he 
was  rightly  denounced  for  usurping  power 
and  threatening  the  separation  of  .powers. 
Now  some  of  the  political  forces  that  op- 
posed Nixon  are  defending  the  district 
court's  even  more  drastic  usurpation  of  con- 
gressional power.  Lit>erals  worried  atxtut  the 
waning  moral  force  of  their  movement 
should  consider  the  contrast  between  their 
result-oriented  behavior  and  their  rhetorical 
celebrations  of  democratic  due  process  and 
other  principles. 

On  both  sides  of  the  abortion  issue  there 
are  strong  passions,  hot  words  and  some  In- 
defensible actions.  Some  anti-abortion  ex- 
tremists have  committed  intolerable  vandal- 
Ism  against  abortionisU'  facilities.  But  the 
most  lasting  damage  Is  being  done  by  judges 
and  their  inciters  who  want  the  already  in- 
flated notion  of  judicial  review  further  swol- 
len to  encompass  the  power  to  superintend 
fiscal  policy  and  appropriate  money. 

A  double  negative,  although  stylistically 
awkward,  expresses  the  awkwardly  anti- 
democratic doctrine  of  the  district  court  and 
other  pro-abortion  extremists:  Congress 
cannot  not  subsidize  abortions  of  all  sorts. 

That  Is  vandalism  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Apr.  24.  19801 

The  Powtrs  or  Judges 

(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  heard  arguments 
a  few  days  ago  in  what  could  prove  to  t>e  the 
most  significant  case  of  this  term.  It  pre- 
sents an  unusually  sensitive  issue  for  judges 
to  decide— for  the  case  turns  upon  the 
power  of  judges. 

On  the  surface.  Harris  vs.  McRae  involved 
only  the  question  of  tax-paid  atwrtions  for 
p>oor  women  on  Medicaid.  T\\t  underlying 
question  is  far  more  Important:  Can  a  feder- 
al judge  order  tax  funds  appropriated  for  a 
particular  purpose,  despite  the  explicit  com- 
mand of  Congress  that  tax  funds  not  to  t>e 
appropriated  for  that  purpose? 

I  cannot  recall  a  case  in  which  the  legisla- 
tive and  Judicial  branches  have  t>een  pitted 
in  quite  this  kind  of  confronUtion.  Prom 
time  to  time  the  high  court  tells  Congress 
what  It  may  not  do.  It  is  a  very  different 
matter  when  the  judiciary  undertakes  to 
tell  Congress  what  it  must  do,  and  this  Is 
the  case  here. 

In  this  regard,  the  Issue  of  at>ortlon.  as 
such.  Is  almost  Irrelevant.  Back  in  1978. 
after  a  bitter  fight,  Congress  agreed  upon 
an  amendment  to  the  act  creating  Medicaid. 
Sponsored  by  Congressman  Henry  Hyde  of 
Illinois,  the  amendment  provided  in  unmis- 
takable terms  that  "no  funds  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions 
except  where  the  life  of  the  mother  would 
be  endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to 
term." 
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The  Hyde  amendment  was  modified 
slightly  In  1977  and  modified  again  In  Octo- 
ber of  1979.  but  the  prohibitory  language 
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tion.  It  came  Into  being  on  October  1,  1977, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Department  of 
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plead  that  Incremental  pricing  was  not  our 
Idea,  we  are  Just  carrying  out  orders,  that  it 
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stralnt  that  would  act  as  a  brake  on  prion. 
It  was  thought  that  Incremental  prlctnc 
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The  Hyde  amendment  was  modified 
slightly  in  1977  and  modified  again  in  Octo- 
ber of  1979.  but  the  prohibitory  language 
was  not  changed:  "None  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  appropriated 
for.  .  .  ." 

Corm  McRae.  a  New  York  woman  under 
Medicaid,  brought  suit  in  September  1978  to 
challenge  the  Hyde  amendment.  She  was  In 
the  first  trimester  of  her  pregnancy  and  she 
wanted  an  abortion  at  public  expense. 
Nearly  3Vi  years  of  litigation  ensued.  She 
and  the  coplaintiffs  who  Joined  her  raised  a 
dozen  constitutional  objections,  but  this  was 
their  main  contention— that  the  Hyde  limi- 
tation violated  the  principle  of  equal  protec- 
tion embodied  in  the  due  process  clause  of 
the  Fifth  Amendment. 

This  past  January  a  OS.  district  court 
agreed:  The  statutory  distinction  between 
medically  necessary  abortions  and  other 
medically  necessary  services  bears  no  ration- 
al relationship  to  any  legitimate  governmen- 
tal Interest.  The  court  then  ordered  federal 
funds  released  for  Medicaid  abortions.  This 
week  the  case  reached  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  key  constitutional  provision  Is  as 
clear  as  spring  water  "No  money  shall  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  but  In  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by  law." 
More  than  200  members  of  the  House  auid 
15  members  of  the  Senate  have  Intervened 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  their  power  of  the 
purse.  They  are  contending  strenuously 
that  only  the  Congress,  and  not  the  Judici- 
ary, can  direct  that  money  be  drawn  from 
the  Treasury  for  a  particular  purpose.  To 
condone  such  a  judicial  power  "must  inevi- 
tably substitute  judges  for  legislators." 

The  interveners  offer  a  persuasive  anal- 
ogy. The  act  appropriating  funds  for  the 
State  Department  in  1978  contained  lan- 
guage Identical  to  that  In  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment: "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  in 
this  title  shall  be  used  ...  for  the  promo- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  of  the  principle  or 
doctrine  of  one  world  government."  It 
scarcely  could  be  seriously  contended  that  a 
U.S.  Judge,  In  an  appropriate  proceeding, 
could  hold  the  prohibition  In  violation  of 
free  speech  and  direct  that  money  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury  to  promote  world  govern- 
ment instead. 

At  state  and  local  levels,  judges  often  have 
effectively  compelled  appropriations  of 
public  funds.  Court-ordered  busing  of  school 
children  for  purposes  of  racial  balance  pro- 
vides an  example.  In  other  Instances,  courts 
have  ordered  public  funds  spent  for  better 
jails  or  for  better  courtroom  facilities. 

But,  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  a  federal 
court  ordered  a  forbidden  appropriation 
converted  into  a  commanded  appropriation. 
This  la  a  new  level  of  Judicial  usurpation, 
and  it  ought  to  be  halted  now.* 


THE  CASE  OP  YURI 
DRUZHNIKOV 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  participate  in 
"The  Spirit  of  Helsinki:  Vigil  1980" 
sponsored  by  my  colleague.  Hon. 
AiTDREW  Maguire,  to  focus  attention 
on  the  Soviet  Union's  systematic  viola- 
tion of  their  international  agreements 
regarding  human  rights.  It  should  be 
clear  by  now  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
respect  neither  the  letter  nor  the 
spirit   of   the    Helsinld    conventions. 
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That  so  many  Soviet  citizens  desire  to 
emigrate,  and  are  met  by  official  oppo- 
sition at  every  turn,  is  a  telling  Indict- 
ment of  the  Soviet  system. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  em- 
phasize the  personal  dimension  of  the 
oppression  by  reminding  my  col- 
leagues and  the  country  of  the  plight 
of  Yuri  Druzhnikov,  a  novelist,  play- 
wright, and  educator  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  living  and  learning  problems 
of  young  people.  Since  August  1977 
Mr.  Druzhnikov  has  attempted  to  emi- 
grate with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Al- 
though he  has  never  actively  partici- 
pated in  politicaJ  protests  or  demon- 
strations, he  has  been  denied  a  visa  to 
emigrate.  Further,  Mr.  Druzhnikov 
has  been  forbidden  to  work  at  his  pro- 
fession, leaving  his  family  in  a  precar- 
ious situation  in  that  they  are  vulner- 
able to  surest  for  parasitism  or  even 
loss  of  their  Moscow  residence  permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both  ironic  and 
tragic  that  the  Soviet  authorities  are 
harassing  a  man  whose  lifelong  con- 
cern has  been  the  processes  by  which 
individuals  become  ethical,  caring, 
humane  persons.  It  is  essential  that  we 
in  the  United  States  make  our  voices 
heard  in  Mr.  Druzhnikov's  behalf. 

As  we  continue  to  call  attention  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  pretty  dismal 
record  In  this  area,  we  would  do  well 
to  heed  the  words  of  Alexander  Solz- 
henitsyn,  who  once  said  to  an  Ameri- 
can audience: 

Whenever  you  help  the  persons  persecut- 
ed In  the  Soviet  Union,  you  not  only  display 
magnanimity  and  nobility,  you  are  not  only 
defending  them,  but  yourselves  as  well. 

So  I  am  glad  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
challenging  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
advance  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
human  rights  by  living  up  to  the  Hel- 
sinki conventions.* 
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INDEPENDENT  CANDIDATE 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  congratulate  John  Anderson  on 
his  decisioi.  to  nin  for  the  Presidency 
as  an  Independent  candidate. 

At  the  time  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters'  debate  In  Chicago  on  March 
13.  1980. 1  urged  Mr.  Anderson  to  con- 
sider this  option. 

His  support  for  his  party's  positions 
here  in  the  Congress  hsul  slipped  to  9 
percent  in  1979  and  he  had  signed  a 
fundralsing  letter  to  help  reelect  such 
prominent  liberal  Democrats  as 
George  McGovern,  Frank  Church. 
John  Cxtlver.  and  Birch  Bayh. 

I  indicated  to  Mr.  Anderson  on  that 
occasion  that  his  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  its  candidates  was  a  completely  le- 
gitimate position  for  him  to  take— but 
not  while  seeking  the  nomination  by 


the  Republican  Party  for  Its  highest 
office. 

I  noted  to  Mr.  Anderson  that  such 
former  Republicans  as  Senator  Don 
RiEGLE  and  Representative  I*eter 
Peyser  had  examined  their  con- 
sciences and  concluded  that  their  lib- 
eral views  were  more  in  harmony  with 
the  National  Democratic  Party  than 
the  Republican  Party.  Becatise  of 
that,  they  did  the  logical  thing  and 
crossed  the  aisle  to  become  Democrats 
in  fact  as  well  as  philosophy. 

John  Anderson  and  I  have  disagreed 
philosophically  on  many  Issues  for 
years.  For  all  of  that,  I  have  respected 
Mr.  Anderson  for  having  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

What  he  did  today,  in  formalizing 
his  departure  from  the  Republican 
Party  should  not  be  viewed  by  Repub- 
licans as  traitorous  on  his  part.  He  left 
the  Republican  Pswty  years  ago  In  his 
heart. 

His  action  today  was  Intellectually 
consistent  and  morally  correct.  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Anderson  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  think  himself  through  to  this  con- 
clusion, but  I  congratulate  him  for 
doing  lt.« 


THE  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  PRE- 
SENTED BY  INCREMENTAL 
PRICING 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  the  house  ok  representatives 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  few  short  weeks  the  House  will 
consider  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission's  rules  implementing 
the  second  phase  of  the  Incremental 
pricing  provisions  contained  In  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  act,  regula- 
tions for  the  second  phase  of  incre- 
mental pricing  are  required  to  be  pro- 
mulgated by  May  9.  The  regulations 
are  then  required  to  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress for  Its  review.  If  either  House  of 
Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval with  respect  to  such  regulations 
within  30  days  after  they  are  sent  to 
Congress,  the  regulations  will  not  take 
effect.  The  decision  to  approve  or  dis- 
approve these  regulations  wiU  be  one 
of  the  most  significant  energy  issues 
coming  before  the  Congress  this  year. 

Recently  I  had  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing Charles  B.  Curtis,  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, address  directly  the  problems 
FERC  has  encountered  in  attempting 
to  establish  a  workable  Incremental 
pricing  program.  Because  Chairman 
Curtis'  remarks  contain  the  clearest 
tuid  most  concise  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems and  Issues  presented  by  incre- 
mental pricing,  I  commend  them  to 
your  attention. 

The  address  follows: 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion, as  you  know,  la  quite  a  young  instltu- 
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tion.  It  came  into  being  on  October  1,  1977. 
under  the  terms  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act.  As  such  It  is  only 
30  months  old. 

But  most  of  the  Commission's  functions 
and  most  of  its  problems  have  a  long,  long 
history.  That  is  so  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  involved  with  energy  in 
one  way  or  another  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Thus,  for  example,  the  FERC  ad- 
ministers a  1906  statute  which  requires  the 
Interstate  oil  pipeline  rates  be  "Just  and  rea- 
sonable." That  resixjnslbility,  formerly  ex- 
ercised by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mi.s.si'on.  pre.sent.s  me  and  my  colleague.s  with 
thorny   public   policy    que.slion.s   that    have 
been  hotly  debated  ever  .since  the  days  of 
John  D.  Rockefeller. 

Our  other  responsibilities,  which  were  In- 
herited from  the  former  Federal  Power 
Commission,  do  not  date  back  quite  so  far  as 
the  oil  pipeline  tasks.  But  they  too  have 
been  around  for  a  long  time.  Our  hydroelec- 
tric power  duties  stem  from  the  original 
Federal  Power  Act  of  1920.  which  grew  out 
of  the  conservationist  movement  of  Pinchot 
and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Our  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
wholesale  electric  rates  were  conferred  in 
1935  as  part  of  the  New  Deal's  public  utility 
program.  This  was  followed  by  yet  another 
New  Deal  Initiative  which  established  the 
Federal  energy  regulatory  presence  in  natu- 
ral gas  matters. 

As  you  know,  the  literal  text  of  that  sUt- 
ute,  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938.  was  not 
crystal  clear  with  respect  to  its  scope.  For 
many  years  the  Natural  Gas  Act  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  scheme  for  controlling 
pipeline  rates.  Indeed,  it  was  thought  of  as  a 
pipeline  statute.  In  1954,  however,  a  major- 
ity of  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  reading 
overly  restrictive.  The  Court  found  that  the 
Natural  Gas  Act  reached  the  price  of  the 
gas  Itself,  and  that  decision  has  spawned 
controversies  that  have  erupted  at  almost 
every  session  of  the  Congress  since  1955. 

In  1978,  the  Congress  added  the  last  two 
Ingredients  to  our  stew  of  statutory  respon- 
sibilities, the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Poli- 
cies Act  and  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act.  Of 
these,  the  NOPA  U  easily  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  to  administer  and  of  all  of  the 
Acts  assigned  to  our  stewardship,  the  NGPA 
Is  least  loved. 

Virtually  every  section  of  the  Act— If  I 
may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  the  Harvard 
Business  School's  Energy  Project— involves 
an  objective -conflict  of  interest  among  dif- 
ferent groups  and  regions.  Very  high  finan- 
cial stakes  are  involved  as  are  correspond- 
ingly high  passions.  Such  Ingredients  make 
for  overwhelmingly  difficult  political  ques- 
tions. One  of  these  difficult  political  ques- 
tions wUl  soon  return  to  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  Congressional  review  of  a  proposed 
rule  to  broadly  extend  incremental  pricing 
to  Industrial  facilities  which  use  gas  for 
process  and  feedstock  purposes.  Congress 
has  given  itself  only  30  legislative  days  to 
consider  the  matter— a  mercifully  short 
period  when  one  considers  the  prolonged 
trauma  of  the  natural  gas  policy  debate  of 
the  last  Congress.  My  purpose  today  to  have 
the  temerity  to  offer  some  historical  and 
policy  context  for  a  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion. 

You  will  recall  that  a  moment  ago  I  men- 
tioned Theodore  Roosevelt.  Before  I  delve 
Into  the  unpopular  subject  of  incremental 
pricing.  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  in  mind  one 
of  the  old  Rough  Rider's  important  admoni- 
tions. He  said.  "We  must  remember  not  to 
Judge  any  public  servant  by  any  one  act. 
and  especially  should  we  beware  of  attack- 
ing the  men  who  are  merely  the  occasions 
and  not  the  causes  of  disaster." 

In  asking  you  to  extend  that  Indulgence  to 
me  and  to  the  agency  that  I  head,  I  could 
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plead  that  incremental  pricing  was  not  our 
idea,  we  are  Just  carrying  out  orders,  that  it 
is  something  that  was  handed  to  us  by  the 
Congress. 

But  I  go  further  than  that.  I  ask  you  to 
extend  the  leniency  for  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  pleaded  not  only  to  the  adminis- 
trators who  have  to  Implement  the  legisla- 
tive decision  but  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  who  made  that  deci- 
sion. 

Three  factors  lead  me  to  ask  for  that  ex- 
tension of  indulgence.  The  first  is  that  some 
of  the  legislative  fathers  of  Incremental 
pricing  are  here.  The  second  Is  that  others 
that  are  here  have  a  very  considerable  voice 
in  setting  the  Commission's  appropriations 
and  the  third  Is  that  I  know  how  difficult 
their  task  was. 

As  you  will  recall,  the  Congress  was  told 
by  many.  Including  most  of  American  indus- 
try, that  price  controls  on  natural  gas  had 
created  an  awful  mess,  that  those  controls 
on  natural  gas  had  discouraged  exploration 
and  development,  that  natural  g&s  is  a 
"commodity"  rather  than  a  public  utility 
service,  and  that  at  least  with  respect  to 
newly  discovered  gas  it  would  be  best  to 
leave  prices  to  the  market  forces  on  which  a 
private  enterprise  economy  generally  relies. 
Others  told  the  Congress  that  there  was 
little  reason  to  believe  that  sharp  price 
Jumps  would  lead  to  conunensurately  sharp 
increases  in  supply,  that  natural  gas  is  a 
finite,  nonrenewable  resource,  that  the  only 
thing  that  could  be  said  with  certainty 
about  deregulation  was  that  It  would  inevi- 
tably shift  enormous  streams  of  income 
from  consumers  to  producers,  that  the  real 
flaw  In  the  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1938  was  Its 
pernicious  dichotomy  between  a  tightly  reg- 
ulated interstate  market  and  a  wholly  un- 
regulated intrasUte  market,  and  that  the 
cure  for  that  was  not  deregulation  but  the 
extension  of  regulation  to  the  Intrastate 
market. 

The  Congress  in  1978  compromised.  It  ex- 
tended the  regulatory  controls  to  the  previ- 
ously unregulated  intrastate  market.  But 
only  as  a  transitional  measure. 

The  basic  decision  was  to  deregulate  In 
phases.  The  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act's  design 
for  that  Is  Intricate,  excruciatingly  so. 

Everybody  knew  that  deregulation  (how- 
ever gradual)  would  make  gas  more  expen- 
sive—both during  the  transition  and  after 
1985.  when  most  gas  would  t>e  sold  at  free 
market  prices.  The  Congress  was  concerned 
about  the  equitable  allocation  of  those  addi- 
tional gas  costs. 

It  decided  that  it  would  be  in  the  public 
interest  to  place  more  than  their  pro  rata 
share  of  that  burden  on  Industrial  users  of 
gas.  That  would  shield  the  residential  con- 
sumer from  the  full  impact  of  higher  gas 
prices.  And  that,  in  essence,  is  what  incre- 
mental pricing  is  all  about 

Incremental  pricing,  which  is  not  really 
"Incremental"  in  the  economist's  sense  since 
it  does  not  match  the  cost  of  incremental 
supply  with  incremental  use.  also  has  an- 
other conceptual  basis. 

This  is  the  market-ordering  Idea.  That 
rests  on  these  Judgments: 

Market  forces  in  a  deregulated  environ- 
ment will  value  domestic  natural  gas  in  rela- 
tion to  some  alternative  energy  source.  The 
primary  alternative  is  oil  which  is  priced 
considerably  above  the  cost  based  prices 
previously  allowed  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Act  and  indeed  considerably  above  the  price 
path  set  out  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
Consequently,  gas  prices  could  rise  sharp- 
ly and  abruptly  in  1985  when  significant 
quantities  of  gas  are  to  be  decontrolled.  'iThe 
potential  exists  at  that  time,  therefore,  for 
an  enormous  transfer  of  wealth  from  gas 
consumers  to  gas  producers.  Hence,  the 
Congress  searched  for  some  sort  of  a  con- 
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straint  tliat  would  act  as  a  brake  on  price*. 
It  was  thought  that  Incremental  prlctng 
would  serve  this  purpose  because  under  it* 
terms,  price-setuitive  industrial  eustofnen 
already  would  be  priced  at  or  quite  near 
their  alternative  fuel  coata.  It  would  not 
take  much  to  push  these  industrial  usen 
above  the  line  precipitating  a  switch  to 
other  fuels.  The  threat  of  industrial  load 
loss,  it  was  reasoned,  would  cause  pipeline* 
to  watch  their  g&s  costs  and  disoourmge  ag- 
gressive competitive  bidding  for  gas.  At  least 
that's  the  theory  behind  the  market  order- 
ing purpose  as  I  understand  It 

Thus,  we  have  two  quite  different  founda- 
tions to  incremental  pricing.  One  views  in- 
cremental pricing  as  an  equitable  prx>gram 
grounded  on  social  Judgments  that  Industry 
should  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
increased  costs  for  this  the  most  precious  of 
our  fossil  fuels.  The  other  views  Incremental 
pricing  as  a  force  countervailing  average 
cost  pricing  in  order  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  markets  to  as  to  allow 
market  forces  to  effectively  substitute  for  a 
system  of  government  price  controls. 

With  that  context  In  mind,  now  let's  look 
at  what  the  Commission  has  done  with  this 
assignment  and  what  It  proposes  to  do.  Title 
II  of  the  Natural  Gas  I*ollcy  Act  requires  in- 
cremental pricing  to  be  implemented  in  two 
phases. 

Under  the  first  phase,  we  were  directed  to 
develop  a  meclianlsm  to  Incrementally  price 
large  industrial  facilities  that  use  natural 
gas  as  a  boiler  fuel.  This  was  to  be  accom- 
plished within  the  first  year  of  enactment 
The  second  phase  directed  the  Commission 
to  develop  a  proposal  for  incrementally  pric- 
ing other  industrial  facilities  "as  determined 
by  the  Commission."  The  Commission  was 
given  until  May  of  1980  to  come  up  with  the 
proposal.  18  months  following  enactment. 
This  second  phase  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
until  Congress  had  a  chance  to  look  at  it 
and  evaluate  the  effects  in  light  of  the  then 
current  market  circumstances.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  reserved  a  veto  power 
which  may  be  exercised  by  adoption  of  a 
simple  resolution  of  disapproval  in  either 
House. 

The  Commission  was  given  very  little  ad- 
ministrative discretion  under  Phase  I.  What 
was  left  to  our  discretion  related  to  the  al- 
ternative fuel  price  which  was  to  serve  as 
the  limit  on  boiler  fuel  users'  cost  responsi- 
bility. The  Act  directed  us  to  surcharge  such 
users  until  their  delivered  prices  matched 
the  Btu  equivalency  of  No.  3  distillate  fuel 
oU.  But  we  were  given  latitude  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances to  lower  the  price  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  the  less  costly  No.  6  residual  fuel  oiL 
We  chose  this  coiirse  at  least  on  an  interim 
basis.  Thus,  we  pegged  the  price  to  high 
sulfur  No.  6  oil  for  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  did  this  primarily  out  of  a  con- 
cern that  a  price  higher  than  high  sulfur 
No.  6  oU  for  boUer  fuel  users  would  result  in 
significant  industrial  switching  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  gas  consumer  remaining  on  the 
system.  We  were  also  concerned  with  adding 
to  fuel  oil  demand  and  deepening  the  Na- 
tion's dependence  on  imports.  We  still  are  so 
concerned.  Accordingly,  on  May  9.  we  have 
determined  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  pro- 
posal which  would  continue  to  cap  the  alter- 
native fuel  price  for  another  year  at  the 
high  sulfur  No.  6  price. 

Our  Phase  n  task,  which  will  come  here 
for  Congressional  scrutiny,  was  a  much 
more  complicated  assignment  Arguably,  the 
Commission  had  broader  discretion  in  defin- 
ing the  scope  and  nature  of  any  expansion 
of  incremental  pricing  to  other  industrial 
facilities.  Several  commentators  suggested 
that  we  could  and  should  submit  no  rule. 
Others  suggested  that  if  we  view  the  sUt- 
ute  as  requiring  a  rule  submittal— let  me  be 
very  clear  that  we  do— the  scope  of  the  rule 
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ahould  be  severely  limited,  perhaps  confined 
to  a  stngle  industry.  Not  surprisingly  there 
I  no  agreement  on  which  industry  should 
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If  the  real  significant  price  Impacts  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  are  likely  to 
occur  in  1985,  shouldn't  the  program  be  de- 
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to  savers.  In  addition  to  this  withhold- 
ing would  mean  a  partial  loss  of  Inter- 
est-on-lnterest     income     for     savers. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First,  Federal  outlays,  both  on  and 
off  budget,  for  a  particular  fiscal  year 
are  limited  to  the  percentage  of  gross 
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tion  of  our  economy  allocated  to  gov- 
ernment. 
In  short,  the  spending  limitation  ap- 
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■hould  be  leverely  limited,  perhjips  confined 
to  a  ■tztgle  Industry.  Not  surprisingly  there 
vas  no  acreement  on  which  industry  should 
Stepfomrd. 

Our  task  was  further  complicated  In  that. 
althoush  the  Congressional  purposes  under- 
lylns  Phase  II  were  to  be  the  same  as  for 
Phase  I.  our  ability  to  give  effect  to  those 
purposes  proved  to  be  imperfect  at  best. 
Indeed,  we  have  tentatively  concluded  that 
the  so-called  market  ordering  purpose  will 
not  be  served  by  extending  Increment&l 
prtelng  to  process  and  feedstock  users— or 
others  which  may  be  caught  within  the  net 
of  Phase  n.  There  are  reasons  for  this  con- 
clusion  that  I  won't  plague  you  with  today. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  did  find  that  an  ex- 
tension of  Incremental  pricing  would  fur- 
ther the  Congressional  purpose  in  shelter- 
ing high  priority  users  from  some  of  the 
burden  of  Increased  gas  costs. 

Hence,  we  will  send  to  the  Congress  a  mle 
which  will  extend  incremental  pricing  to  all 
Industrial  facilities  that  do  not  have  statu- 
tory exemptions.  We  chose  a  broad  scope 
for  the  rule  because: 

(1)  This  maximizes  the  sheltering  Impacts 
for  high  priority  users,  and 

(2)  We  could  not  find  any  satisfactory 
basis  for  distinguishing  one  Industry  group 
from  another.  Is  the  chemical  Indu.stry 
more  socially  valuable  to  society  than  the 
steel  or  glass  industries?  How  does  one  make 
these  Judgments— on  the  basis  of  what 
record?  Once  we  started  down  this  slippery 
slope,  we  were  afraid  we  wouldn't  be  able  to 
find  a  rational  basis  for  stopping. 

We  did  worry  a  good  deal,  however,  about 
the  potential  economic  dislocations  that 
could  result  from  rapid  and  significant  price 
Increases  to  Industry.  We  took  very  serious- 
ly the  comments  presented  to  us  at  a  series 
of  nationwide  regional  hearings  on  incre- 
mental pricing.  On  the  basis  of  our  analyses, 
we  have  determined  to  propose  to  cap  the 
alternative  fuel  price  permanently  at  the 
high  sulfur  No.  6  oil  price.  Moreover,  we  will 
suggest  exempting  the  first  300  Mcf  per  day 
of  deliveries.  This  not  only  lets  out  small 
facilities.  It  will  temperlze  the  price  Impacts 
for  large  ones.  Also,  States  are  to  have  some 
authority  to  limit  the  surcharge  responsibil- 
ity in  the  case  of  unusually  rapid  price  in- 
creases. 

The  Phase  n  rule  will  be  submitted  in  ap- 
proximately two  weeks.  Thus,  the  debate  on 
Incremental  pricing  will  soon  move  to  the 
Congress.  When  it  arrives— assuming  we  can 
work  out  its  administrative  bugs— the  Con- 
gress will  be  confronted  by  a  basic,  indeed  a 
singular  question.  And  that  Is  whether  the 
risk  of  economic  dislocation  in  requiring  in- 
dustry to  shoulder  a  higher  burden  for  in- 
creased gas  costs  Is  outweighed  by  the  social 
benefits  achieved  in  sheltering  higher  prior- 
ity users.  The  Commission  will  attempt  to 
provide  the  Congress  with  Its  best  measure 
of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  to  aid  in 
this  evaluation.  But  the  Commission  views 
this  judgment  as  one  that  the  Congress  has 
expressly  and  properly  reserved  to  itself. 
The  Commission  can  claim  a  responsibility 
for  crafting  a  rule  which  meets  a  Congres- 
sional purpose  within  the  confines  of  sound 
administrative  judgment.  But  the  judgment 
as  to  whether  to  put  that  rule  into  effect  to 
achieve  the  social  Judgments  of  the  Con- 
gresB  to  provide  the  sheltering  effect  Is  the 
one  that  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
alone,  should  make.  However,  because  the 
debate  has  already  been  joined  in  the  Hails 
of  Congreaa  in  advance  of  the  Commission 
analysis,  let  me  toss  out  a  few  items  which  I 
believe  should  be  kept  in  mind  In  the  course 
of  any  deliberation  on  this  issue. 

On  one  side  of  the  ledger  one  might  place 
the  following  considerations: 


FXTENSION.S  OF  REMARKS 

Because  of  Its  form  value,  natural  gas  is 
considered  to  be  our  most  valuable  fossil 
fuel.  It  accounts  for  roughly  25  percent  of 
our  Nation's  total  energy  requirements.  It  is 
the  primary  fuel  for  residential  needs;  well 
over  40  million  homes  depend  upon  It  for 
space  heating  requirements.  It  Is  relied  on 
for  almost  30  percent  of  industrial  needs. 

TTie  high  sulfur  No.  8  oil  price  represents 
the  minimum  commodity  value  of  this  pre- 
cious fuel.  Pricing  policies  which  fall  to  re- 
flect this  minimum  commodity  value  tend 
to  encourage  waste  and  subsidize  imports. 
The  very  reasons  that  led  the  Congress  to 
the  decontrol  decision  apply  in  this  equa- 
tion. To  the  extent  that  industry  Is  burning 
natural  gas  at  delivered  prices  which  are  to 
any  significant  extent  below  No.  6  fuel  oil, 
the  cost  of  manufactured  products  and  serv- 
ices are  unlikely  to  reflect  the  true  commod- 
ity vsJue  of  their  energy  ingredients.  Again, 
this  encourages  waste  and  directly  adds  to 
Import  dependency. 

The  No.  8  high  sulfur  residual  fuel  oil 
price  most  recently  published  for  the  month 
of  April  is  less  than  the  marginal  supply 
price  for  most  major  interstate  pipelines. 
More  than  10  percent  of  major  interstate 
pipeline  supply  is  acquired  at  price  levels 
which  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  delivered 
price  of  gas  to  Industry.  To  further  Illus- 
trate the  point,  consider,  for  example,  that 
this  Nation  is  at  present  acquiring  approxi- 
mately 5  percent  of  its  natural  gas  require- 
ments from  Canada  at  border  prices  equal 
to  $4.47  an  Mcf.  On  a  Btu  equivalency  basis, 
current  delivered  prices  of  high  sulfur  resid- 
ual fuel  oil— which  is  the  alternative  fuel 
price  in  Phase  II— are  approximately  $3.00, 
or  only  two-thirds  of  the  price,  at  the 
border,  of  imported  gas. 

If  industry  encounters  significant  prob 
lems  of  a  permanent  nature  in  its  ability  to 
remain  profitable  when  natural  gas  prices 
are  set  on  a  par  with  the  high  sulfur  resid 
cost,  a  defeat  of  Phase  11  incremtntal  pric- 
ing may  simply  postpone  the  problem,  not 
cure  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the 
problems  are  merely  transitional,  and  I  sus- 
pect most  are,  the  question  arises  whether 
Industry  isn't  better  able  to  manage  the  dis- 
tributive difficulties  presented  by  rapid  in- 
creases in  energy  prices  than  are  residential 
users  Inasmuch  as  industry  at  least  has  the 
potential  ability  to  pass  these  Increased  fuel 
costs  on  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  Its 
goods  and  services. 

With  respect  to  the  concerns  over  the  in- 
flationary impacts  of  incremental  pricing,  to 
the  extent  that  Industry  Is  unable  to  pass 
through  these  costs,  the  result  of  Incre- 
mental pricing  may  be  anti-inflationary 
(albeit  perhaps  recessionary)  in  its  ultimate 
impacts. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  one  might 
consider  these  f8u;tors: 

Although  the  purchased  gas  costs  of  inter- 
state pipelines  increased  by  almost  50  per- 
cent from  August  1978  to  August  1979, 
prices  to  residential  customers  served  by 
local  distribution  companies  feeding  off  of 
interstate  pipelines  Increased  only  15  per- 
cent, in  nominal  doUaj^  running  only 
slightly  ahead  of  the  general  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Do  residential  users  in  such  circum- 
stances really  have  an  equitable  claim  to 
shelter  from  these  Impacts?  Don't  their 
needs  pale  in  comparison  to  their  neighbors 
who  are  dependent  upon  oil  and  electricity 
for  space  heating  requirements  and  who 
have  no  comparable  program  to  shelter 
them  from  the  Impacts  of  Increased  energy 
costs  and  indeed  Isn't  this  shelter  a  shelter 
from  reality  another  refusal  of  a  facing-up 
of  this  country  faclngup  to  Its  responsibil- 
ities to  appreciate  the  real  costs  of  energy 
that  it  consumes? 
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If  the  real  significant  price  Impacts  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  are  likely  to 
occur  in  1985,  shouldn't  the  program  be  de- 
ferred until  a  time  closer  to  that  date?  Inas- 
much as  the  burdens  of  Incremental  pricing 
must  be  carried  by  Industrial  users  accoun^ 
ing  for  only  15  percent  of  interstate  con- 
sumption while  the  benefits  are  distributed 
over  the  other  85  percent  of  the  load,  aren't 
the  benefits  spread  so  thin  as  to  be  relative- 
ly insignificant  as  compared  to  the  burdens 
allocated  to  Industrial  facilities?  Given  the 
prospects  of  a  general  downturn  In  the 
economy,  why  risk  adding  to  recessionary 
pressures  for  so  small  an  Individual  benefit? 

I  am  not  really  prepared  to  suggest  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Obviously,  much 
of  this  turns  on  fundamental  questions  of 
judgment  and  policy.  They  a-'e  political 
judgments— the  grist  of  the  legislative  mill. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  the  answers  are 
not  straightforward.  It  Is,  to  me,  a  difficult 
riddle  whether  to  go  forward  with  Phase  II 
or  not.  That,  as  1  have  said  before.  Is  clearly 
a  decision  which  the  Congress  has  reserved 
for  itself.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  Is  well  com- 
mitted to  congressional  judgment.  I  guess  in 
my  calculus  as  I  examine  the  problem,  I  am 
reminded  of  an  observation  that  Senator 
Jackson  made  during  the  height  of  the  nat- 
ural gas  policy  debate  in  the  last  Congress. 
If  I  remember  It  correctly,  it  went  some- 
thing like  this: 

"In  natural  gas  matters  it  is  very  difficult 
to  have  a  good  strong  feeling  in  your  stom- 
ach that  you  know  exactly  what  the  hell 
you  are  doing." 

To  that  I  say  Amen. 

Thank  you.« 


QUAYLE  OPPOSES  ANOTHER 
WITHHOLDING  iAX 


HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
Includes  a  provision  for  a  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  such  a  withhold- 
ing tax.  With  the  inflation  rate  near- 
Ing  20  percent  we  need  to  discourage 
spending  and  encourage  savings  and 
investmeni,,  however  such  a  withhold- 
ing tax  would  provide  yet  another  dis- 
incentive for  saving.  The  Latta  amend- 
ment to  the  Budget  Act  eliminates 
this  proposed  withholding  tax  on  In- 
terest on  dividends. 

The  burden  of  the  withholding  tax 
would  fEill  heavily  on  the  elderly  and 
retired  savers.  A  national  survey  com- 
pleted in  1975  disclosed  that  48  per- 
cent of  all  savings  and  loan  association 
savers  were  over  the  age  of  55  and  25.9 
percent  were  over  65  years  of  age. 
Over  two-thirds  of  these  savers  over  65 
years  of  age  were  shown  to  have  in- 
comes less  than  $10,000  per  year.  As  a 
result,  the  withholding  of  taxes 
against  savings  account  Interest  could 
severely  affect  the  living  standards  of 
this  group  which  Is  least  able  to  afford 
it. 

Withholding  tax  on  interest  would 
act  as  a  major  disincentive  to  save  by 
lowering  the  effective  Interest  return 
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to  savers.  In  addition  to  this  withhold- 
ing would  mean  a  partial  loss  of  inter- 
est-on-lnterest  Income  for  savers. 
Withholding  of  taxes  on  interest 
Income  will  result  in  the  loss  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  compounding  advantage 
which  is  a  major  benefit  of  a  savings 
accotmt. 

Withholding  would  also  sharply 
reduce  funds  available  for  mortgage 
lending.  At  an  average  1979  mortgage 
size  of  $47,315  per  home,  the  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  on  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ations alone  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
funds  to  finance  up  to  120,469  single- 
family  homes  In  1980.  Current  credit 
curbs  and  record  high  Interest  rates  al- 
ready have  driven  the  home  building 
industry  Into  depression— and  deprived 
many  fsunllies  of  their  dream  to  own 
their  own  homes. 

Wilhliolding  would  al.so  siiarply 
reduce  fund.s  available  for  mortgage 
lending.  At  an  average  1979  mortgage 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer.  Cur- 
rently, financial  Institutions  carry  the 
reporting  burden  of  supplying  the  IRS 
with  1099  forms  for  each  savings  ac- 
count. This  reporting  and  administra- 
tive burden  would  be  compounded 
many  times  over  the  increase  in  re- 
porting to  four  times  per  year  and  the 
additional  cost  of  payment  of  with- 
holding to  Treasury. 

Our  income  tax  system  traditionally 
has  been  based  on  an  honor  system.  I 
see  no  reason  to  punish  those  who 
practice  thrift— especially  the  elderly 
Americans  who  are  among  the  prime 
victims  of  Inflation  today.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  SPENDING 
LIMITATION 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague  from  New  York,  Con- 
gressman Barber  Conable,  and  I  are 
introducing  as  a  bill  the  essential  text 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  395,  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment 
which  would  bring  the  Government 
back  to  the  idea  of  fiscal  sanity  by 
means  of  a  spending  limitation.  Both 
of  us  believe  that  In  the  long  run  only 
a  constitutional  amendment  will  solve 
the.  problem,  but  we  are  confronted 
today  with  almost  emergency  condi- 
tions regarding  Inflation.  Therefore, 
we  have  decided  to  Introduce  the  con- 
text of  House  Joint  Resolution  395  as 
a  bill  so  that  the  Government  can 
start  Immediately  on  the  course  of  cor- 
rective action  by  a  reasonable  system 
of  spending  limitation.  The  necessity 
for  the  constitutional  amendment  is 
clearly  explained  in  my  statement  pre- 
sented to  the  Rules  Committee  Task 
Force  on  Federal  Spending  Limitation 
Proposal  on  February  13,  1980. 

The  basic  principles  of  the  bill  are  as 
follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

First.  Federal  outlays,  t>oth  on  and 
off  budget,  for  a  particular  fiscal  year 
are  limited  to  the  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  (GNP)  represented 
by  the  Federal  level  of  outlays  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

Second,  increases  in  outlays  are  com- 
mensurate with  Increases  In  the  GNP. 

Third,  an  anti-inflation  Incentive  is 
added  which  provides  that  the  normal 
spending  limits  for  a  particular  fiscal 
year  will  be  modestly  lowered  If  the  in- 
flation rate  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year  has  been  above  3  percent  (the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  standard). 

Fourth.  Federal  grants  to  States  are 
protected  by:  (a)  A  requirement  that 
the  total  Federal  spending  limit  be  re- 
duced when  the  proportion  of  the 
total  Federal  outlays  constituted  by 
Federal  grants  to  States  Is  reduced, 
and  (b)  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
Federal  Government  from  requiring 
States  to  expand  their  functions  or 
perform  new  functions  without  com- 
pensation equal  to  the  necessary  costs 
Incurred  in  connection  with  the  new  or 
expanded  fimctlons  mandated. 

Fifth,  two  provisions  for  suspending 
or  changing  the  limitation  are  pro- 
vided: (a)  Congress  may  change  the 
maximum  amount  of  total  budget  out- 
lays otherwise  permitted  for  any  fiscal 
year  by  a  particular  dollar  amount  if 
such  change  is  adopted  In  a  concur- 
rent re.solution  adopted  by  three 
fourths  of  the  Members  of  each 
House,  and  (b)  if  the  President  de- 
clares an  emergency,  Congress  may 
authorize  a  specified  amount  of  emer 
gency  outlays  by  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion approved  by  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  of  each  House. 

Our  spending  limitation  proposal 
has  sometimes  been  compared  to  the 
balanced  budget  approach.  However, 
the  differences  in  the  two  approaches 
are  enormous.  Of  prime  importance  Is 
that  our  proposal  Is  countercyclical  in 
operation  whereas  the  balanced 
budget  approach  is  procycllcal.  Under 
a  balanced  budget  approach,  when  rev- 
enues fall  off  in  recessionary  times,  so 
must  expenditures.  However,  that  is 
the  time  when  expenditures  often 
need  to  be  increased  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Likewise,  when  revenues  are 
up,  expenditures  must  be  increased  or 
taxes  reduced  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget.  However,  that  is  often  the 
time  when  such  steps  would  only  fuel 
existing  inflationary  pressures.  A 
countercyclical  system  allows  the  Gov- 
ernment to  spend  when  revenues  are 
down  and  to  save  when  revenues  are 
up.  The  countercyclical  nature  of  the 
spending  limitation  approach  is  fur- 
ther enhEinced  by  our  proposal  which, 
as  mentioned  earlier,  has  a  built-in 
spending  reduction  In  Inflationary 
times. 

Another  difference  in  the  spending 
limitation  approach  and  the  balanced 
budget  approach  is  that  the  balanced 
budget  approach  allows  the  Govern- 
ment to  raise  taxes  rather  than  cut  ex- 
penditures in  order  to  balance  the 
budget.  Such  an  approach  places  little 
restriction  on  the  increasing  propor- 
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tion  of  our  economy  allocated  to  gov- 
ernment. 

In  short,  the  spending  limitation  ap- 
proach gives  the  Congress  more  flexi- 
bility in  choosing  the  appropriate  solu- 
tion to  our  economic  problems  at  a 
particular  time,  rather  than  dictating 
one.  and  only  one,  solution  to  all  eco 
nomic  dislocations. 

Finally,  this  proposal  is  workable.  Its 
restraint  and  flexibility  permit  it  to  be 
implemented  In  our  fiscal  system  with- 
out a  sudden  wrenching  of  our  econo- 
my. Furthermore,  this  approach  will 
greatly  enhance  the  long-term  pros- 
pects of  a  stable  and  prosperous  econo- 
my In  this  coimtry. 

We  respectfully  request  that  our  col- 
leagues study  this  proposal  carefully.* 


SALUTE  TO  DR.  SANDERS 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day friends  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture from  around  the  Nation  Joined 
Louisiana  State  University  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  82d  birthday  of  Dr.  H. 
C.  Sanders. 

Harry  Clayton  Sanders  served  the 
citizens  of  Louisiana  during  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  with  the  coopera- 
tive extension  service,  but  his  influ- 
ence was  felt  throughout  the  Nation 
through  the  advancement  of  agricul- 
tural education.  He  Is  a  native  of  Lin- 
coln Parish,  La.  He  received  the  bache- 
lor of  science  degree  from  Clemson 
University  and  the  master  of  science 
from  Louisiana  State  University.  After 
teaching  vocational  agrictilture  for  4 
years,  he  joined  the  Louisiana  Agrlctil- 
tural  Extension  Service  in  1923  as 
county  agent  in  Bienville  Parish.  After 
advancing  through  the  ranks  of  dis- 
trict agent  and  State  agent,  he  was 
named  director  of  the  State  extension 
service  in  1941, 

Dr.  Sanders  directed  the  organiza- 
tion during  the  difficult  years  of 
World  War  II  when  the  extension 
service  was  called  on  to  provide  educa- 
tional leadership  for  the  State  to  rap- 
idly expand  Its  agricultural  production 
while  both  the  extension  service  and 
farmers  were  experiencing  severe 
shortages  in  personnel  and  material. 
Following  the  war.  the  organization 
was  called  upon  to  assist  Louisiana  ag- 
riculture in  adjusting  to  rapid  changes 
in  agriculture  marked  by  declines  In 
labor  supply.  Increased  mechanization 
and  advanced  technology  along  with  a 
continuously  unsettled  marketing  ex- 
perience. 

To  better  equip  the  extension  service 
to  aid  in  these  adjustments,  Dr,  Sand- 
ers demanded  that  extension  service 
personnel  become  fully  professional  in 
their  qualifications  and  behavior,  and 
then  he  struggled  for  nationwide  rec- 
ognition of  their  professionalism.  He 
became  a  nationally  recognized  leader 
in  educational,  agricultural,  and  gov- 
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ernment  circles.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Extension  Committee  on 
Organization  and  Policy  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Extension  and  Legis- 
lation Committees  of  the  Land  Grant 
College  Association.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Southern  Extension  Directors 
Regional  Group,  was  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Matters  of  Policy  to 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  was  on  the  Public  Relations  Advi 
sory  Committee  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Federal  Extension  Service. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Agri- 
cultural Mission  to  the  Philippines  in 
1946.  In  1951  he  was  designated  "Man 
of  the  Year"  by  the  Progressive 
Parmer,  a  leading  Southern  farm  mag- 
azine. In  1954  he  served  as  a  consul- 
tant on  agricultural  extension  work  at 
the  Extension  Center.  College  of  the 
West  Indies,  in  Kingston.  Jamaica. 
During  1955  he  was  president  of  the 
Association  of  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers,  one  of  the  largest  associ- 
ations of  agricultural  research  and 
education  workers  In  the  Nation.  He 
holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Ruby 
of  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi,  national  honor- 
ary agricultural  fraternity,  and  the  Su- 
perior Service  Award  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

In  January  of  1963  he  was  awarded 
the  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  laws 
by  his  alma  mater.  Clemson  College. 

During  his  16  years  as  extension 
director.  Dr.  Sanders  gave  strong 
impetus  to  the  academic  discipline  of 
Extension  people  by  encouraging  the 
development  of  graduate  programs  in 
extension  education  at  Louisiana  State 
University.  After  his  retirement  as  di- 
rector In  1961,  he  served  as  professor 
of  extension  education  for  several 
years  and  was  senior  editor  of  a  widely 
used  book,  "The  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion Service,"  published  In  1966  by 
Prentice  Hall,  Inc.  He  donated  royal- 
ties from  the  book  plus  funds  from  his 
retirement  annuity  to  the  LSU  Foun- 
dation to  support  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents In  extension  education.  He  later 
authored  another  book.  "Instruction 
in  the  Cooperative  Extension  Service." 
published  by  the  LSU  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service. 

Along  with  the  Friends  of  the  LSU 
Library,  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi  honorary 
extension  fraternity,  the  ISXJ  Cooper- 
ative Extension  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Extension  and  Interna- 
tional Education.  I  salute  Hsury  Clay- 
ton Sanders  for  this  distinguished 
career  In  service  to  American  agricul- 
ture and  thank  Donald  H.  Spurlock  of 
Denham  Springs,  La.,  for  sharing  news 
of  this  occasion  with  me.« 


AMEillCAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKAlf  SA3 
IH  THE  HOTTSK  OF  R£PIt£SENTATTVES 

Thunday.  April  24.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  the  Inserts 
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dealing  with  American  citizens  work- 
ing and  living  abroad.  Again  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  tax  problems 
which  these  citizens  confront  trying  to 
represent  and  sell  American  goods  and 
services: 

Issvc  No.  44 

Short  title:  Difficulty  In  Obtaining  Tax 
Forma  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Overseas 
Americans  face  so  many  different  tax  situa- 
tions that  are  covered  by  obscure  regula- 
tions of  the  IRS  that  they  often  need  to  use 
tax  forms  that  are  not  very  much  in  use  in 
the  United  States.  Most  Americans  abroad 
have  a  very  difficult  time  ever  obtaining 
such  forms.  The  package  of  tax  materials 
that  are  sent  to  overseas  Americans  often 
lack  even  the  most  commonly  used  forms.  It 
Is  rare  that  overseas  Embassies  or  Consul- 
ates have  such  fcJrms. 

ACA'8  question:  Why  is  not  more  care 
taken  to  ensure  that  overseas  Americans  are 
provided  with  all  of  the  tax  forms  they 
might  need? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President  re- 
plied that  the  IRS  Is  trying  as  hard  as  it  can 
to  help  overseas  Americans.  "Widely  used 
specialized  forms  are  mailed  to  all  U.S.  tax- 
payers overseas.  If  a  form  is  little  used,  it  is 
too  costly  to  mail  to  all  Americans  living 
abroad;  however,  this  year  the  foreign  bank 
account  form  and  the  new  foreign  moving 
expense  form  have  been  added  to  the 
mailed  package." 

The  foreign  bank  account  is  one  of  the 
items  that  have  caused  great  inconvenience 
to  overseas  Americans  for  many  years. 
Every  overseas  American  usually  has  to  file 
such  forms  but  up  until  1979  the  IRS  has 
refused  to  place  these  forms  in  the  standard 
package.  When  these  and  other  forms  are 
not  available  the  overseas  American  is  still 
accountable  for  making  the  returns  on  time 
and  subject  to  all  of  the  penalties  for  failure 
to  file,  or  for  late  filing. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  ACA  would  like 
to  ask  that  the  President  once  again  take  a 
close  look  at  what  the  IRS  is  doing  to  help 
overseas  Americans  comply  with  U.S.  tax 
regulations.  It  seems  highly  inequitable  for 
force  overseas  Americans  to  comply  with 
laws  and  then  place  great  institutional  ot>- 
stacles  in  their  paths  for  compliance  and  fi- 
nally to  then  go  after  the  overseas  Ameri- 
cans who  have  not  been  able  to  so  comply. 

At  the  present  time,  overseas  Americans 
do  not  have  the  same  ease  of  access  to  tax 
information  and  tax  forms  as  a  citizen  at 
home.  We  ask  the  President  to  consider 
greatly  Increasing  the  budget  of  the  IRS  to 
provide  for  much  more  services  to  Ameri- 
cans abroad. 

Issue  No.  45 

Short  title:  IRS  Deficiencies  in  Adapting 
to  Overseas  Tax  Environment. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Among  the 
typical  practices  of  the  IRS  that  harass,  in- 
nocently or  otherwise,  the  overseas  Ameri- 
can are  the  sending  of  tax  assessment  no- 
tices by  seamail  with  payment  dates  that 
have  usually  expired  before  the  assessment 
note  has  been  received. 

ACA's  question:  If  the  U.S.  insists  on 
taxing  Americans  abroad,  why  Is  not  more 
care  taken  to  insure  that  overseas  Ameri- 
cans are  not  being  unduly  harassed  in  their 
taxation? 

The  President's  reply:  "Airmail  is  used  to 
transmit  printed  material  and  correspond- 
ence overseas,  although,  admittedly,  there 
have  been  occasional  instances  in  which  the 
mailing  of  IRS  material  has  been  unduly  de- 
layed. Some  Americans  abroad  have  also 
criticized  the  short  ten-day  period  allowed 
to  pay  income  tax  assessments.  IRS  is  now 
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reviewing  this  matter  to  see  whether  a 
longer  period  is  warranted  for  some  or  all 
foreign  addresses." 

What  the  President  didn't  add.  however, 
was  that  in  those  instances  where  the  IRS 
material  has  been  "unduly  delayed"  it  is  the 
overseas  American  who  has  to  expend  con- 
siderable extra  energy  to  try  to  protect  him- 
self. There  is  no  automatic  extension  for 
payment  periods  when  the  IRS  makes  a 
mistake. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Why  is  not  more 
care  taken  to  ensure  that  overseas  Ameri- 
cans are  guaranteed  an  appropriate  amount 
of  time  to  comply  with  IRS  requests  for  in- 
formation and  tax  assessments?  Why  is 
there  no  automatic  procedure  giving  the 
overseas  American  an  extra  amount  of  time 
depending  upon  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
IRS  material  abroad  rather  than  the  date  of 
transmission  from  the  U.S.?  For  example, 
letters  that  have  been  sent  by  seamail 
should  give  the  overseas  American  an  auto- 
matic benefit. 

Short  of  changing  the  U.S.  taxation  of 
Americans  abroad  to  conform  wiih  the  prac- 
tice of  all  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world,  we  would  ask  that  the  President  con- 
sider greatly  increasing  the  budget  of  the 
IRS  so  that  more  adequate  ser/ices  can  be 
given  to  overseas  Americans. 


Issue  No.  46 

Short  title:  Lack  of  Adequate  IRS  Assist- 
ance Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  There  is  a  very 
extensive  service  organization  run  by  the 
IRS  in  the  United  States  to  help  American 
citizens  and  resident  aliens  prepare  their 
US.  tax  returns.  There  are  only  a  few  such 
offices  abroad,  located  in  the  capital  cities 
of  selected  foreign  countries. 

A  very  large  number  of  all  of  the  overseas 
American  community  does  not  have  any 
ready  access  to  IRS  assistance.  While  the 
IRS  does  also  have  a  traveling  assistance 
program,  this  usually  results  In  visits  abroad 
to  only  a  selected  number  of  major  cities  for 
a  very  limited  period  of  time.  Even  when 
the  traveling  IRS  teams  are  available,  the 
agents  rarely  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
special  tax  problems  that  American  resi- 
dents in  these  countries  have  to  face  which 
are  generated  by  Incompatibilities  In  the 
U.S.  and  foreign  tax  practices. 

ACA's  question:  Why  does  the  United 
States  not  take  more  care  to  ensure  that 
IP.S  assistance  Is  available  to  Americans 
abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  "In  addition  to  per- 
manently stationing  IRS  per.sonnel  in  key 
e^mba-ssies  ov('r.spa.s,  IRS  ta.x  .specialists  visit 
a  number  of  principal  cities  to  respond  to 
questions  and  to  provide  other  assistance.  In 
1979.  there  will  \ie  more  and  longer  visit* 
due  to  the  change  In  law  in  1978.  Com- 
plaints of  a  lack  of  adequate  assistance  have 
probably  been  due  to  the  uncertain  status  of 
the  law  in  the  last  couple  of  years;  now  that 
new  legislation  is  In  place,  the  tax  forms 
should  remain  relatively  unchanged  from 
year  to  year." 

The  problem  with  Inadequate  assistance 
from  the  IRS  for  tax  problems  abroad  is  far 
more  extensive  than  the  suggestion  the 
President  offered  as  having  been  "probably 
due"  to  the  uncertain  status  of  the  U.S.  tax 
law  in  recent  years.  This  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  problem.  E^rery  year  there  are 
changes  to  tax  practices  at  home.  New  tax 
court  rulings  are  constantly  being  made 
that  can  impact  on  the  tax  status  of  Ameri- 
cans abroad.  Even  more  distressing  is  the 
fact  that  the  overseas  countries  of  residence 
are  also  constantly  changing  their  tax  codes 
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and  practices  and  an  overseas  American's 
U.S.  tax  status  may  well  change  due  to 
changes  In  the  foreign  country's  laws. 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Despite  the 
claims  that  the  IRS  is  giving  us  adequate 
service  abroad,  and  perhaps  even  giving  us 
more  than  our  fair  share  of  their  total  re- 
sources, it  is  evident  to  all  Americans  over- 
seas that  IRS  assistance  abroad  is  woefully 
inadequate. 

We  would  like  to  ask  the  President  to 
please  take  another  look  at  the  mandate  of 
the  IRS  for  serving  Americans  abroad.  If 
the  U.S.  persists  in  taxing  overseas  Ameri- 
cans it  should  assume  a  parallel  obligation 
of  ensuring  that  the  overseas  American  has 
the  same  "quality"  of  service  from  the  IRS 
abroad  that  he  would  have  at  home.  He  also 
deserves  not  only  the  same  quantity  of  serv- 
ice but  also  its  convenient  proximate  avail- 
ability. 

We  ask  the  President  to  consider  greatly 
increasing  the  budget  of  the  IRS  to  expand 
the  taxpayer  services  that  are  offered 
abroad. 

Issue  No.  47 

Short  title:  Problems  in  Taxation  of  Part- 
nership Income  When  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  U.S.  tax  prac- 
tice concerning  partnership  income  can  lead 
to  inequitable  situations.  A  taxpayer  living 
In  a  foreign  country  who  does  not  enter  the 
U.S.  during  an  entire  tax  year,  but  who  is  a 
partner  in  a  U.S.  Partnership,  has  his  earn- 
ings treated  as  if  they  were  U.S.  source 
income  to  the  extent  that  the  partnership's 
total  earnings  were  from, U.S.  sources.  Since 
this  portion  of  his  income  is  considered  as 
being  of  U.S.  source,  even  though  he  worked 
the  entire  time  abroad,  it  will  be  taxed  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
country  and  there  will  be  double  taxation  in 
many  cases. 

ACA's  question:  Short  of  doing  away  with 
the  unfortunate  practice  of  taxing  overseas 
Americans,  why  does  the  United  States  not 
change  its  source  of  income  rules  to  allow 
treatment  by  a  partner  in  a  partnership  to 
have  the  source  of  his  income  determined 
with  regard  to  this  physical  location  when 
performing  his  partnership  duties? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President  ad- 
mitted that  cases  can  occur  where  there  is 
double  taxation  of  such  income.  Foreign 
countries  tax  income  earned  in  their  do- 
mains. The  U.S.  will  not  give  a  foreign  tax 
credit  for  taxes  paid  on  what  the  U.S.  de- 
fines as  U.S.  source  income  even  if  this 
Income  so  defined  is  entirely  earned  abroad! 
The  President  offered  the  consolation  of 
the  following  redress:  "Where  such  prob- 
lems of  double  taxation  occur,  they  can  be 
resolved  in  a  tax  treaty.  When  a  problem 
arises  under  an  existing  treaty,  relief  can  be 
provided  In  a  special  protocol." 

ACA's  renewed  question:  Is  there  really  a 
need  to  resort  to  the  negotiation  of  interna- 
tional treaties  or  protocols  to  existing  trea- 
ties to  resolve  an  arbitrary  definitional 
problem  in  IRS  regulations? 

We  would,  urge  the  President  to  take  an- 
other look  at  this  entire  question  of  the  tax- 
ation of  partnership  income.  In  its  present 
form  it  can  lead  to  substantial  tax  problems 
for  many  overseas  Americans,  and  can  lead 
to  international  competitive  problems  for 
American  partnerships  competing  with 
those  of  other  nationalities  where  such  un- 
fortunate tax  practices  have  not  been  intro- 
duced. 

We  urge  the  President  to  propose  a  more 
appropriate  form  of  redress.* 
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ASSETS— Continued 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  24,  1980 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  following  state- 
ment, I  am  making  my  financial  worth 
as  of  April  15,  1980,  a  matter  of  public 
record. 


ASSETS 


RMlPITOPtRTY 

Sing*  family  resKlenct  it  701  Units  Court  Ueunit.i  Va, 
jt  isSKsed  valujlwi  (toessM  it  $179,300  Ratio  ol 
assessed  to  mjrtat  value- 100%)  ( EncwnOered  i 

Twolamily  resxletct  it  1601  Ixi  Lake  Blutl  BoulevarS  and 
4330  Nortfi  KwAa*  Street.  »  tt»  Vitap  o(  Shofwrad. 
MitwaiAee  Cowty  Wis  at  equalised  assessed  vaiuatot 
(Assessed  at  JM 700  Rite  ot  assessed  lo  equalized 
value— 70  45%  )  (Wwoimtwed)  


Value 


Total  real  property „. 

P5RS0NV  PROPOIIY 
Comrror  and  i«e!r'M  stodu 

Weslffn  Bjna'pwalloo  (450  share;  @  $?8)    

Amefeao  ieiephone  i  Tetegrapn  (209607  sliares  @ 

jso) .:.. 

\A2>K  Power  (i  (100  siwes  @  $21 50) 

Ienr«cc  CoT!)  (301 566  sfares  @  $35  ?5) 

NfvdOa  Powe!  Co  (102  shares  @  $21  375) 

Knovi  Hocking  Corp  {300  sluies  (3  $14  875) 

C#!iera;  Mills,  Inc  (360  snares  @  $23625) 

Wioj{  Corp  (400  stiares  @  $16  75) 

Ounn  i  BiaJstreel  (500  Sijres  @  $39.?5) 

Hailitwrw  Co  (500  stares  @  $95  25) 

^■mi)e-ly^r1l  Corp  (1708  stares  @  $38U5).._,. 

Irsjico  Corp  (334  stares  @  $llj  

Minnesota  Miiww  t  Mj,iu1aclunn(   (100  Stiares  @ 

$49  875)     

Rarik  O(rt»'iaiiop  lid ,  «0R  (100  shares  @  $4  30) 

[Ajon  Zuf  (208  snares  @  $57  3'5) 

St.}i'da'd  IX  Co  ol  Indiana  (240  shares  @  $101.50) .... 

Oari  if.Subtrw,  Inc  (170  stiares  @  $37) 

b^lmaii  Kola*  Co  (580  sri..res  @  $i9  375) _ 

U^),  fif-tnc  Co  (IOC  slures  @  $«7  625) 

Onerai  Motors  Corp  (104  sfiires  @  $43.75) 

Mwck  t  Co   (400  stiares  @  $65  375) 

Warner  Umtierl  Co  (20C  stares  (3  $19  5C) 

Spe-y  Pjnd  Co   (172  777  shires  (g  $44  75) 

A'lid  Mzntenance  Corp  (260  shares  @  $11  25) 

internalionai  Business  Machmes  Co.  (335  shares  @ 

$-.Z'     _.. 

Pasco  Corp  Iwiiatmg  Trujt  (53  shares  @Ki2) . 

i(i(.<nd  Steel  Co  (»0  stwres  @  $29  75) 

Mi/iisaito  Corn  (16«  ihares  (g  $45  875) 

Sana  It  Irlemitiona'  Corp  («6C  shares  @  J3!  625) ... 
W  <xir  5«L  .t„»s  Co.-p  ot  Oelanare  (26  shares  @ 

$l3l!    

Benton  tounty  Mimn{  Co  (333  shares  @  No  Value) 


Jl 79.300  00 


77.6437? 
256,1437; 


$12.60000 

10.48035 
2.15000 
10.63020 

2180  25 
4,462  60 
8.505  00 
6  700  00 
19.625  00 
47.625  00 
65117  50 
3.674  00 

4.98'  50 
430  00 

11.934  00 

24.36000 
6.29000 

18.762  50 
4,762  50 
4.530  00 

26.15000 
3,90000 
7,731  77 
2,925  00 

17,420  00 

185  56 

26,775  00 

7,707  00 

12.65000 

3,92600 
(') 


Total  comrw  and  preferred  slocks 379,19763 


Bonds  and  notes  U  S  Treasury  t*  due  Inly  3.  1980  (pv 
value  $55,000) .„ .._ __. 


47  388  00 


Total  tionds  aod  notts .. 


47.38800 


Lite  insurjna  po'.ciet- 

$iCPOO  Nortt«»i:S4<>ni  MutL3l  No  4378000 

$?bO(iO  No'tnwtstem  Mesial  No  4574061 

$10,000  Massachusetts  Mutual  No  4116575 

imm  Ma^sachiKK-ns  Mutual  No  4228344 

$25,0OC  Old  Line  Lite  No  515950 „ 

Total  He  insurance _„ . 

E3,ik  and  Savings  and  Loan  taoonts: 

Ma'ine  National  bchange  Bank  of  Milwaukee  checkini 

aciWjnt  4000-9368   

Manne  National  tichang«  Bank  of  Milwaukee  ctietkint 

iccount  0046-2366    

Manne  National  titJiange  Bank  of  Milwaukee  savings 

accnuril  418-986 

Marine  National  tichange  Bank  of  Milwaukee  savings 

account  497-525  - 

Cili/ens  North  Shore  Bank  of  Shotewood.  Wis.  savings 

account  30-068-037 

Mi,'iiai  iimti  and  Loan  of  Wiiconsm  savings  account 

C.i3161 

North  Shore  Savings  I  loan  AssoGatM  of  Milwaukee 

savings  account  338-222-01      

Sefg'ini  at  Arms.  US  toise  of  Representatives  diedi- 

int  account  748 


'6,869  98 
•16,210  84 

•1,777  20 
»2<,320  13 

« 7.054  75 

•56,232  30 


87711 

98  67 

3.341  59 

1,45201 

365  98 
7.864  79 
1.90129 

443  51 


United  Vrma  Ba*  tt  Ataundtia.  Va  O0*m  a^ 

ounl  150-J71-I 1.127  74 

Total  tank  and  savings  and  kan  aonMs __  17.172  39 

Mrsceflaneous 

federal  ncome  m  retund  due _ 56J7  26 

19/6  fas  LTD  automoW  ,  at  Blue  Book  \ntut) 2J00-00 

Otto  tuinilure  anc  eouipment              _  1.0000D 

Purmture  aothmg  and  Berson*  property  (estaaM) UiSOO.OO 

Stamp  collection  (estimated                       12.000,00 

Notes  receivjt*  trom  Senartirenner  (xmmttee. IsilOO.OO 

Intaei:  s.  Wiscaism  RetiremeBl  fund 1.13519 

Irterei'  m  Congressioriai  Reverro.1  ha) 5,15095 

Total  mocedaneous 140,474 10 

Total  assets.,. t97.M0n 

IMHUTCS 

Mortgage  M  Ueiantia.  Vi  resHan „._ 142  J97  25 

Mcsceilanecus  3D  day  Omti  nwXs  (estmled) 1.500  00 

TMafioUiliei 143.89725 

Net  Wort* 753.692 19 


STATtMEMT  Of  TAXES  PAD 

Federal  mcome  lai _ 

Wiscansm  iname  tax. , 

Shorewood,  Wis ,  property  tai 

Aleianlna.  Va ,  pfojwty  tai 


122.00126 
5,60121 
1,660  52 
1.47224 


'Nil 

•  Cast!  surrender  nahie. 

I  further  declare  that  I  am  a  direct 
beneficiary  of  two  trusts  and  a  contin- 
gent beneficiary  of  one  trust.  I  have 
no  control  over  the  assets  of  any  trust 
of  which  I  am  a  d'rect  beneficiary.  I 
am  a  cotrustee  of  the  other  trust. 

Also.  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a 
director  of  any  corporation  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  of  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country. 

P.  James  Senscnbrenner.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress.9 


CONTINUE  IMPORT  RELIEF  FOR 
DOMESTIC  COLOR  TV  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24,  19S0 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  what  has 
happened  to  consumer  electronics 
plants  In  their  districts.  Because  of  a 
massive  Invasion  of  the  United  States 
market  by  electronics  products  from 
Japan,  Taiwan.  Korea,  and  other 
countries  dozens  of  American  plants 
no  longer  exist. 

The  only  significant  segment  of  the 
consumer  electronics  Industry  left  In 
the  United  States  Is  color  television 
manufacturing.  Although  Imports  very 
nearly  knocked  off  this  Industry,  It 
was  saved  by  Import  relief  granted  by 
the  President  3  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  the  Orderly  Market- 
ing Agreement  with  Japan  that  cut 
Imports  of  color  'I'V  sets  from  that 
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country  was  undermined  by  a  surge  In 
."ihinmpntj?    from    Taiwan    and    Korea 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Television  iNDnsTRY  Calls  for  Import 
Relief 


April  2 It,  1980 


"These  potential  suppliers,  when  added  to 
Korea.    Taiwan    and    Japan,    would    easily 
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country  was  undermined  by  a  surge  in 
shipments  from  Taiwan  and  Korea 
and  separate  OMA's  with  those  two 
countries  had  to  be  negotiated  last 
year.  Thus,  the  domestic  industry  has 
had  only  a  single  year  of  effective 
import  relief  and  has  now  filed  for  an 
extension  beyond  the  June  30  cutoff 
date. 

The  extension  case  Is  now  before  the 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
and  will  go  to  the  President  later  this 
spring.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  enter  in  the  Record  a  Reu- 
ters' wire  service  story  based  on  the 
recent  testimony  of  Stanley  Nehmer. 
president  of  Economic  Consulting 
Services,  Inc.,  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Nehmer  testified  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  at  the  ITC 
hearings  on  the  color  television  exten- 
sion case  and  his  remarks  are  well 
worth  pondering. 

Reuters  financial  report  wire  story 
of  March  5,  1980.  follows; 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Television  Industry  Calls  for  Import 
Relief 

Washington.  March  5— Imported  color 
television  receivers  and  subassembles  will 
flood  the  US.  market  if  import  relief  is  not 
extended,  said  Stanley  Nehmer.  president  of 
a  consulting  firm  hired  by  the  domestic 
color  TV  industry. 

Nehmer.  of  Economic  Consulting  Services. 
Inc.,  said  he  based  his  prediction  on  past 
trends  in  the  television  industry.  He  was  tes- 
tifying at  a  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission hearing  on  an  Industry  petition  to 
extend  import  relief  piist  June  30. 

Nehmer  said  If  relief  is  not  extended,  for- 
eign capacity  to  produce  color  television  re- 
ceivers, which  has  increased  .<;ignificantly  in 
recent  years,  may  pose  a  major  th-^eat  Also 
ominous,  he  said,  is  the  recent  expansion  of 
picture  tube  facilities  in  Korea.  Taiv.an  and 
Singapore. 

Another  effect  of  an  end  to  import  relief 
would  be  the  rapid  completion  or  expansion 
of  facilities  to  produce  complete  receivers  in 
other  supplying  countries,  such  as  Singa- 
pore and  Mexico,  which  up  until  now  have 
focused  on  the  manufacture  of  subassem- 
bles, said  Nehmer, 


April  2 If,  19S0 


"These  potential  suppliers,  when  added  to 
Korea,  Taiwan  and  Japan,  would  easily 
bring  import  penetration  to  levels  well 
above  the  33  percent  registered  In  the  great 
Import  surge  of  1976,"  said  Nehmer.  "The 
consequences  for  U.S.  workers  could  be 
devastating." 

Nehmer  said,  without  import  relief,  do- 
mestic production  and  employment  will  de- 
cline. The  Industry  may  also  begin  to  suffer 
setbacks  in  Its  ability  to  conduct  research 
and  development  programs,  programs  that 
were  expanded  in  recent  years  in  response 
to  import  relief  programs,  he  said. 

Nehmer  said  the  U.S.  Industry  strongly 
urges  the  continuation  of  the  three  separate 
orderly  marketing  agreements  with  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  Korea  at  the  current  levels  of 
import  restraint  on  the  same  range  of  prod- 
ucts for  a  full  three  years  beginning  July  1, 
1980. 

He  also  urged  the  President  to  take  imme- 
diate action  during  the  extension  peiiod 
against  unwarranted  increases  in  imports 
from  countries  not  controlled  by  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  ITC  has  authority  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  internation- 
al trade  matters.* 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DD  ,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  on  this  day  clouded 
by  crises  and  fraught  with  startling 
perils,  help  us  to  be  strong  and  wise  and 
unafraid.  Keep  us  from  premature  and 
uninformed  judgments,  from  precipi- 
tous or  unseemly  responses.  Bind  us 
together  as  one  people  praying  together 
and  working  together,  seeking  to  know 
and  to  do  Thy  will. 

Give  Thy  higher  wisdom  to  tiie  Presi- 
dent and  all  others  who  exercise  author- 
ity over  us. 

Come  near  to  those  held  hostage  in 
another  country.  Imbue  them  with  grace 
to  endure  separation,  privation,  and 
loneliness.  Give  their  keepers  the  spirit 
of  compassion  and  restraint. 

And  now,  O  Father,  we  pause  rever- 
ently in  silence  to  remember  before 
Thee  our  fellow  citizens  who  earlier  this 
day,  in  selfless  devotion,  gave  their  lives 
for  others.  [Pause.]  Comfort  those  who 
mourn  and  heal  the  pain  of  our  Nation. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Burden  Bearer.  Amen. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 

letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  25, 1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  L.  Boren,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G    Magnuson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Conference  report  on  HR  lo,  an  act  to 
authorize  actions  for  j-edress  in  caees  Involv- 
ing deprivations  of  rights  of  insmutlonallzed 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States 


RECOGNITION      OF      THE      ACTING 
MAJORITY    LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  DeConcini».  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  majority  leader's  time. 


RECOGNITION      OF      THE      ACTING 
MINORITY    LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  i  Mr.  Cohen  > ,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  minority  lead- 
er's time. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  cloture  motion  having  been 
presented  under  rule  XXII.  the  Chair, 
without  objection,  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to  authorize  ac- 
tions for  redress  In  cases  involving  depriva- 
tions of  rights  of  Institutionalized  persons 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Birch  Bayh,  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  Bill  Bradley.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Robert  C  Byrd.  Den- 
nis DeConcinl  Harrison  .\  Williams. 
Jr..  Max  Baucus.  Gary  Hart.  Howard 
M  Metzenbaum,  John  Culver.  Patrick 
J.  Leahy.  William  Proxmire,  Robert  T. 
Stafford.  John  Glenn.  Frank  Church, 
and   Spark   M.   Matsunaga. 


.'VPPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Magnuson  » . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  now  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  report. 


RECESS  LTsTIL  10  A.M.,  MONDAY, 
APRIL  28,  1980 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and,  at 
11:04  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Monday,  .^pnl  28.  1980.  at  10  a.m. 


•   This   "bullet  "  svmbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  b\  the  .Member  on  the  floor. 
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by  a  shot  into  its  headUghts.  The  driver 
ran  to  the  second  vehicle  which  then  es- 
caped across  the  desert.  Neither  of  these 


I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement 
to  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini,  President 
Bani-Sadr.   Foreign   Minister   Ghotbza- 


trict,  Denver.  Colo  .  this  weekend.  At  7:45 
a.m.  Sunday  morning  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple gathered  at  the  Jewish  Commimity 
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The  House  met  at  12  oclock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Pord. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  Lord,  You  have  given  to  Your 
people  the  promise  that  You  are  with 
them  in  all  the  moments  of  life — in  joy 
and  sadness,  in  danger  and  adversity. 
Grant.  O  Lord,  that  the  fullness  of  Your 
spirit  may  always  encourage  us  to  be 
open  to  Your  truth  and  ready  to  serve 
each  other. 

This  day  we  pray  for  those  who  have 
suffered  and  whose  need  is  great,  par- 
ticularly for  the  men  of  the  Armed  Forces 
who  have  given  their  lives.  May  they  re- 
ceive Your  eternal  reward.  We  pray  also 
for  the  injured  and  all  the  families  that 
You  will  give  comfort  in  their  need. 

Protect  our  hostages  for  whom  these 
men  have  given  their  lives.  May  they 
sense  our  unity  and  support  with  them 
as  we  pray,  and  may  they  gain  strength 
from  Your  abiding  presence.  Bless  our 
Nation  and  make  us  mindful  of  Your 
love  for  all  people.  Give  to  all  in  respon- 
sibility the  wisdom  to  seek  justice,  to  love 
mercy,  and  ever  walk  humbly  with  You. 
In  Your  name,  we -pray.  Amen 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


SUNDRY   MESSAGE    FROM   THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saun- 
ders, one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  follow- 
ing dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  22.  1980: 

H.R    6029    An   act   providing  for  the  Im- 
plementation   of    the    International    Sugar 
Agreement.  1977,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On   April   24,    1980: 

H  R.  6464  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  Michi- 
gan Job  Development  Authority  the  lands 
and  improvements  comprising  the  Michigan 
Army  Missile  Plant  in  Sterling  Heights,  Ma- 
comb County,  Mich.,  in  return  for  two  new 
office  buildings  at  the  Detroit  Arsenal,  War- 
ren, Mich  ;   and 

H  J  Res  474  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  21  through  April 
28,  1980,  a.s  'Jewish  Heritage  Week." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  PERTAINING  TO 
EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN  M.  SLACK.  JR..  OF 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

•  Mr.   THOMPSON,   Mr.   Speaker,  this 
announcement  is  to  advise  the  member- 


ship that  the  closing  date  for  printing 
the  eulogies  and  encomiums  to  the  late 
Representative  John  M.  Slack.  Jr.. 
of  West  Virginia,  has  been  set  for  May  9. 
1980,  All  copy  for  insertion  must  be 
submitted  before  this  cutoff  date  so  as 
to  be  included  in  the  compendium  of 
eulogies,* 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  '  H. 
DOC.  NO.  96-303) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  read  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  April  26.  1980. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatii'es. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Because  of  my  de- 
sire that  Congress  be  informed  on  this 
matter  and  consistent  with  the  reporting 
provisions  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution 
of  1973  (Public  Law  93-148),  I  submit 
this  report. 

On  April  24.  1980.  elements  of  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  under  my 
direction  commenced  the  positioning 
stage  of  a  rescue  operation  which  was 
designed,  if  the  subsequent  stages  had 
been  executed,  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the 
American  hostages  who  have  been  held 
captive  in  Iran  since  November  4.  1979. 
in  clear  violation  of  international  law 
and  the  norms  of  civilized  conduct  among 
nations.  The  subsequent  phases  of  the 
operation  were  not  executed.  Instead,  for 
the  reasons  described  below,  all  these 
elements  were  withdrawn  from  Iran  and 
no  hostilities  occurred. 

The  sole  objective  of  the  operation  that 
actually  occurred  was  to  position  the 
rescue  team  for  the  subsequent  effort  to 
withdraw  the  American  hostages.  The 
rescue  team  was  under  my  overall  com- 
mand and  control  and  required  my  ap- 
proval before  executing  the  subsequent 
phases  of  the  operation  designed  to  ef- 
fect the  rescue  itself.  No  such  approval 
was  requested  or  given  because,  as  de- 
scribed below,  the  mission  was  aborted. 

Beginning  approximately  10:30  AM 
EST  on  April  24.  six  US.  C-130  trans- 
port aircraft  and  eight  RH-53  helicopters 
entered  Iran  airspace.  Their  crews  were 
not  equipped  for  combat.  Some  of  the 
C-130  aircraft  carried  a  force  of  ap- 
proximately 90  members  of  the  rescue 
team  equipped  for  combat,  plus  various 
support  personnel. 

From  approximately  2  to  4  PM  EST 
the  six  transports  and  six  of  the  eight 
helicopters  landed  at  a  remote  desert 
site  in  Iran  approximately  200  miles  from 
Tehran  where  they  disembarked  the  res- 
cue team,  commenced  refueling  opera- 
tions and  began  to  prepare  for  the  sub- 
sequent phases. 


During  the  flight  to  the  remote  desert 
site,  two  of  the  eight  helicopters  devel- 
oped operating  difBculties.  One  was 
forced  to  return  to  the  carrier  Nimitz: 
the  second  was  forced  to  land  in  the 
desert,  but  its  crew  was  taken  aboard 
another  of  the  helicopters  and  proceeded 
on  to  the  landing  site.  Of  the  six  heli- 
copters which  landed  at  the  remote 
desert  site,  one  developed  a  serious  hy- 
draulic problem  and  was  unable  to  con- 
tinue with  the  mission.  The  operational 
plans  called  for  a  minimum  of  six  heli- 
copters in  good  operational  condition 
able  to  proceed  from  the  desert  site. 
Eight  helicopters  had  been  included  in 
the  force  to  provide  sufficient  redun- 
dancy without  imposing  excessive  strains 
on  the  refueling  and  exit  requirements  of 
the  operation.  When  the  number  of  heli- 
copters available  to  continue  dropped  to 
five,  it  was  determined  that  the  opera- 
tion could  not  proceed  as  planned 
Therefore,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
force  commander  and  my  military  ad- 
visers. I  decided  to  cancel  the  mission 
and  ordered  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  involved  to  return  from  Iran. 

During  the  process  of  withdrawal,  one 
of  the  helicopters  accidentally  collided 
with  one  of  the  C-130  aircraft,  which  was 
preparing  to  take  off,  resulting  in  the 
death  of  eight  personnel  and  the  injury 
of  several  others.  At  this  point,  the  deci- 
sion was  made  to  load  all  surviving  per- 
sonnel aboard  the  remaining  C-130  air- 
craft and  to  abandon  the  remaining  heli- 
copters at  the  landing  site.  Altogether, 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces  re- 
mained on  the  ground  for  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately three  hours.  The  five  re- 
maining aircraft  took  off  about  5:45  PM 
EST  and  departed  from  Iran  airspace 
without  further  incident  at  about  8:00 
PM  EST  on  April  24.  No  United  States 
Armed  Forces  remain  in  Iran. 

The  remote  desert  area  was  selected 
to  conceal  this  phase  of  the  mission  from 
discovery.  At  no  time  during  the  tempo- 
rary presence  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces  in  Iran  did  they  encounter  Ira- 
nian forces  of  any  type.  We  believe,  in 
fact,  that  no  Iranian  military-  forces 
were  in  the  desert  area,  and  that  the  Ira- 
nian forces  were  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  until 
after  their  departure  from  Iran.  As 
planned,  no  hostilities  occurred  during 
this  phase  of  the  mission — the  only  phase 
that  was  executed. 

At  one  point  during  the  period  In  which 
United  States  Armed  Forces  elements 
were  on  the  ground  at  the  desert  landing 
site  a  bus  containing  forty-four  Iranian 
civilians  happened  to  pass  along  a  nearby 
road.  The  bus  was  stopped  and  then  dis- 
abled. Its  occupants  were  detained  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  until  their 
departure,  and  then  released  unharmed. 
One  truck  closely  followed  by  a  second 
vehicle  also  passed  by  while  United  States 
Armed  Forces  elements  were  on  the 
ground.  These  elements  stopped  the  truck 
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by  a  shot  into  its  headlights.  The  driver 
ran  to  the  second  vehicle  which  then  es- 
caped across  the  desert.  Neither  of  these 
incidents  affected  the  subsequent  deci- 
sion to  terminate  the  mission. 

Our  rescue  team  knew,  and  I  knew, 
that  the  operation  was  certain  to  be  dan- 
gerous. We  were  all  convinced  that  if  and 
when  the  rescue  phase  of  the  operation 
had  been  commenced,  it  had  an  excellent 
chance  of  success.  They  were  all  volun- 
teers: they  were  all  highly  trained,  I  met 
with  their  leaders  before  they  went  on 
this  operation.  They  knew  then  what 
hopes  of  mine  and  of  all  Americans  they 
carried  with  them,  I  share  with  the  na- 
tion the  highest  respect  and  appreciation 
for  the  ability  and  bravery  of  all  who 
participated  in  the  mission. 

To  the  f  amihes  of  those  who  died  and 
who  were  injured.  I  have  expressed  the 
admiration  I  feel  for  the  courage  of  their 
loved  ones  and  the  sorrow  that  I  feel  per- 
sonally for  their  sacrifice. 

The  mission  on  which  they  were  em- 
barked was  a  humanitarian  mission.  It 
was  not  directed  against  Iran.  It  was  not 
directed  against  the  people  of  Iran.  It 
caused  no  Iranian  casualties. 

This  operation  was  ordered  and  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  President's  pow- 
ers under  the  Constitution  as  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive and  as  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  United  States  Armed  Forces,  ex- 
pressly recognized  in  Section  8  <  d  i  ( 1 )  of 
the  War  Powers  Resolution.  In  carrying 
out  tills  operation,  the  United  States  was 
acting  wholly  within  its  right  in  accord- 
ance with  Article  51  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter,  to  protect  and  rescue  its 
citizens  where  the  government  of  the 
territory  in  which  they  are  located  is  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  protect  them. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 


I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  statement 
to  the  AyatoUah  Khomeini.  President 
Bani-Sadr.  Foreign  Minister  Ghotbza- 
deh.  and  the  Revolutionary  Guards, 
headed  by  AyatoUah  Khalkhah. 
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CORRUPT     AND     PERVERTED     BE- 
HAVIOR DISPLAYED  BY  IRANIANS 

I  Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,) 

Mr.  HUBBARD,  Mr,  Speaker,  yester- 
day the  charred  remains  of  eight  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  died  in  last  week's 
aborted  hostage  rescue  mission  in  Iran 
were  displayed  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tehran,  Meanwhile,  a 
leading  Iranian  revolutionary  leader 
denounced  the  United  States  and  held 
up  a  charred  limb  to  show  a  wristwatch 
to  the  crowd  of  Iranians. 

Experts  on  Iran  explain  to  Americans 
such  as  myself  who  do  not  understand 
such  corrupt  and  perverted  behavior  as 
displayed  by  the  militant  Iranians  hold- 
ing innocent  people  hostage  and  cele- 
brating over  the  charred  bodies  of 
Americans  that  this  is  not  as  anti- 
American  as  it  is  traditionally  Iranian 
We  are  told  the  advent  of  Islam  did  not 
change  this  tradition,  but  in  fact  gave 
It  the  religious  blessing  it  had  lacked. 

Is  the  behavior  of  the  Iranians  nowa- 
days a  result  of  or  a  violation  of  Islamic 
principles?  Do  faithful  followers  of  Is- 
lam participate  in  such  international 
crunes?  What  type  of  religion  is  this' 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  MISSION  IN 
IRAN 

I  Mr,  LLO"VT>  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks,* 

Mr,  LLOYD,  Mr,  Speaker,  we  have  just 
heard  a  description  of  the  ill-fated  at- 
tempt in  Iran,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
the  President  had  acted,  in  my  opinion, 
in  good  faith,  since  there  were  many  of 
us  who  had  asked  him  to  take  a  more 
positive  stand  than  what  he  had  ex- 
perienced for  a  period  of  time. 

I  wrote  him  four  letters  asking  for 
action,  and  indeed  I  got  some  action.  I 
am  sorry  that  it  did  not  turn  out  the 
way  all  of  us  would  like  to  have  had  it 
turn  out.  and  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
around  and  be  a  Monday  morning  quar- 
terback. I  really  do  not  know  what  hap- 
pened there.  If  indeed  the  mission  were 
aborted  because  the  equipment  failed, 
then  I  wish  they  had  gone  forward  and 
accepted  some  of  the  risks  that  may  or 
may  not  have  been  present  as  a  result 
of  that.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  failed 
because  of  other  reasons,  so  be  it.  That 
will  eventually  be  told  to  us. 

But.  all  in  all.  I  asked  the  President. 
He  did  what  I  had  asked  him  to  do.  and 
in  this  case  certainly  I  must  support  him. 


trict.  Denver.  Colo.,  this  weekend.  At  7:45 
a.m.  Sunday  morning  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple gathered  at  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  to  participate  in  the  Walk-a- 
Thon  to  celebrate  Israels  32d  anniver- 
sary. As  the  opening  ceremonies  began 
a  well-dressed  gentleman  came  to  the 
platform.  His  name  was  Waddi  Schen- 
uka.  He  introduced  himself  to  the  crowd 
as  an  Egyptian  Uving  in  Denver  and  said 
he  had  come  representing  30  other  Egyp- 
tian families  living  in  Denver.  They 
wanted  to  wish  Israel  a  happy  32d  an- 
niversary and  he  gave  a  beautiful  prayer 
calling  for  peace  and  brotherhood.  The 
whole  crowd  was  frozen,  silent  and  very 
deeply  moved.  This  is  the  first  incident  I 
have  seen  where  the  spirit  of  the  Camp 
David  accords  permeated  the  grassroots. 
I  salute  the  Egyptian  community  in 
Denver  for  taking  this  beautiful  first 
step.  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new 
relationship. 


NEW   AMERICAN   HEROES 

(Mr.  HUTTO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ■» 

Mr,  HUTTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
has  had  many  heroes,  but  none  greater 
than  those  who  participated  in  the  ef- 
fort to  rescue  our  hostages  in  Iran. 
Eight  of  them  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
cause  of  freedom.  They  knew  and  ap- 
preciated the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy 
in  America  that  are  unique  among  na- 
tions. In  this  particular  mission,  they 
were  seeking  to  return  to  freedom  those 
who  have  lost  it  in  a  far-off  land  where 
they  are  being  held  against  their  will. 

Capt.  Harold  Lewis,  Capt,  Charles  Mc- 
Millan. Capt.  Richard  Bakke,  Capt. 
Lynn  Mcintosh,  and  T,  Sgt.  Joel  Mayo, 
all  from  Hurlburt  Field  in  my  congres- 
sional district,  as  well  as  Marine  Cpl. 
George  Holmes.  Jr.,  Marine  Sgt,  John  D. 
Harvey,  and  Marine  S,  Sgt.  Dewey  L, 
Johnson,  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice, 

I  join  with  Americans  everywhere  in 
extending  heartfelt  s>'mpathy  to  each  of 
their  families.  The  cause  of  freedom,  for 
which  they  gave  their  lives,  must  con- 
tinue. 


A    SALUTE    TO   EGYPTIAN   COMMU- 
NITY IN  DENVER.  COLO. 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  moving  event  occurred  in  my  dis- 


THE  RISKS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks, » 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr,  Speaker,  lead- 
ership carries  with  it  a  high  degree  of 
risk.  It  has  its  rewards  and  its  penalties. 
Had  the  rescue  attempt  succeeded,  the 
President  would  be  an  instant  hero.  The 
mission  failed  so  he  has  to  bear  the 
consequences. 

The  President  should  be  supported  for 
his  courageous  effort  to  rescue  American 
citizens  held  hostage  in  Iran.  There  was 
no  requirement  for  him  to  report  to  the 
Congress  prior  to  the  mission.  His  de- 
cision to  withhold  his  plans  from  our 
allies  was  proper. 

The  equipment  failure  came  as  no 
surprise  to  those  of  us  who  have  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  for  the  Nation's 
defense.  Our  military  equipment  is  In 
short  supply  and  is  rapidly  deteriorat- 

The  failure  also  brings  into  sharp 
focus  the  inadequacy  of  our  inteUigence 
gathering  capabilities. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  we 
must  get  on  with  the  business  of  pre- 
paring our  Nation  for  all  contmgencies. 


Ll  1220 
GLICKMAN      PRAISES      CONGRESS- 
MAN KEITH  SEBELIUS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  > 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  have 
recently  been  made  aware  that  our  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Kansas. 
Keith  Sebelius,  has  announced  that  he 
will  not  seek  reelection  for  another  term. 
He  has  served  Kansas  and  this  Nation 
with  distinction,  being  one  of  the  most 
articulate  advocates  for  agriculture  and 
the  interests  of  rural  America  in  this 
Congress,  and  perhaps  during  any  Con- 
gress in  the  history  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours. 

While  Kefth  and  I  serve  in  different 
political  parties,  he  and  I.  I  believe,  are 
close  personal  friends,  and  he  has  been 
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a  helpful  instructor  to  me  in  agriculture. 
While  Keith  has  been  a  proud  member 
of  the  Republican  Party,  he  h£is  never 


„n*^     n.UAn     i*     n^w. 


t-^    f  Ka    i^ 


her  role  as  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  bringing  not  only  charm  and  de- 
votion, but  imagination  to  the  task. 


istration.  a  measure  of  e-.pe  ience  in  and 
out  of  government,  w"  ich  i.^deed  is  in 
short  supply  in  the  Carter  aaministra- 
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New  York  <  Mr.  Bingham  > .  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Buchanan i 
as  to  Secretary  Vance. 


to  expect  next  from  the  John  Wayne 
school  of  diplomacy. 


people  of  western  Kansas  faithfully  ever 
since  leaving  the  Kansas  State  Legisla- 
ture to  journey  to  Washington  as  a  Con- 
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a  helpful  instructor  to  me  in  agriculture. 
While  Keith  has  been  a  proud  member 
of  the  Republican  Party,  he  has  never 
been  a  partisan  when  it  comes  to  the  m- 
terests  of  Kansas,  and  I  will  personally 
miss  his  warmth,  friendly  and  good  hu- 
mor when  he  leaves  the  House. 

When  Will  Rogers  said,  "I  never  met 
a  man  I  didn't  like,"  he  must  have  really 
been  referring  to  a  man  like  Keith  Sebe- 
LIT7S.  I  have  never  met  a  man  or  woman 
in  this  body  who  does  not  truly  like 
Keith  Sebelics. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  decision  of 
our  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
'Mr.  Sebelius>,  not  to  run  again. 

Keith  was  my  next  door  neighbor  in 
the  Longworth  Building  for  4  years,  and 
that  period  spanned  the  time  when  the 
farmers  came  from  the  gentleman's 
State  of  Kansas  and  many  others  seek- 
ing relief  from  the  Government's  poli- 
cies. I  think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
I  Mr.  SEBELrtJS  >  should  have  earned  an  A 
for  an  absolute  high  degree  of  service 
and  for  having  been  such  a  good  host  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  has  served 
his  people  well,  and  we  will  certainly 
miss  him. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE   CYRUS  VANCE 

'Mr.  BINGHAM  a^sked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  sorrow  at  the  resignation  of 
Cyrus  Vance  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Back  in  late  1976  I  was  among  those 
who  recommended  to  the  President-elect 
that  he  make  Cy  Vance  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  I  was  delighted  that  he  did  so. 
Not  only  in  this  latest  post,  but  in  various 
earlier  assignments  as  well.  Vance  has 
proved  himself  to  be  an  outstanding  pub- 
lic servant,  dedicated,  tireless,  well 
informed,  able. 

Cy  Vance  won  the  trust  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  was 
straight  with  us.  "While  we  did  not  always 
agree  with  him.  we  knew  that  he  ar- 
rived at  his  judgments  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  felt  was  in  the  national  interest, 
and  with  no  concern  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. 

Secretary  Vance  also  won  the  respect 
and  trust  of  our  allies  and  friends,  to  a 
degree  that  his  successor  will  find  hard 
to  match 

To  the  extent  that  Secretary  Vance's 
resignation  was  brought  about  by  his  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration's 
threats  of  military  action  in  the  future 
intended  to  force  Iran  to  release  the 
hostages.  I  fully  agree  with  his  view  His 
decision  to  resign  because  of  important 
policy  differences  commands  our  respect 
even  while  we  regret  it. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  Grace  Vance 
has  done  an  equally  outstanding  job  in 


her  role  as  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  bringing  not  only  charm  and  de- 
votion, but  imagination  to  the  task. 

Cy  and  Grace  Vance  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Bingham). 

Cyrus  Vance  is  a  man  who  has  shown 
statesmanship.  He  is  a  man  of  stature, 
one  who  has  consistently  reflected  credit 
upon  himself  and  upon  our  country.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CYRUS  VANCE  UPON 
HIS  RESIGNATION  AS  SECRETARY 
OP  STATE 

<  Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to 
Cyrus  Vance,  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State,  whose  resignation  has  just  been 
announced. 

Like  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham » ,  I  have  known 
Mr.  Vance  for  many  years  and  I  have 
always  admired  him  for  his  outstanding 
service  to  our  country  in  a  number  of 
positions  of  great  responsibility. 

In  every  case,  Mr.  Speaker.  Cyrus 
Vance  has  served  the  Nation  with  intel- 
ligence, with  integrity,  and  with  deep  de- 
votion to  the  public  interest.  Moreover, 
I  have  never  known  a  Secretary  of  State 
who  has  been  so  willing  to  consult  with 
Members  of  Congress  and  to  listen  as 
well  as  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  miss  the  services  of  Cyrus 
Vance,  and  I  join  in  wishing  him  and 
Mrs.  Vance  every  good  thing  in  whatever 
they  now  undertake  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  resignation  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  the  Nation 
has  experienced  another  tragedy.  Some 
of  you  may  know  that,  as  a  young  man, 
I  was  a  teacher  in  a  boys'  school  in 
Switzerland.  A  number  of  my  students 
later  attained  a  substantial  measure  of 
fame,  but  none  rose  to  the  level  of  Cyrus 
Vance,  who  was  indeed  a  good  student 
at  the  Sillig  School  in  Vevey,  Switzer- 
land, where  I  taught  him  belore  he  en- 
tered the  Kent  School  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity. I  can  only  say  about  that  early  ex- 
perience that  Cy  Vance  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  live  with  students 
from  many  nations  throughout  the  world 
and  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
cultures  and  attitudes  of  many  young 
people  from  all  of  the  continents  and 
from  a  variety  of  social  and  political 
backgrounds. 

But  Cyrus  Vance,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
brought  to  his  office  and  to  this  admin- 


istration, a  measure  of  e-.pe  lence  in  and 

out  of  government,  w'.ich  i.^deed  is  in 
short  supply  in  the  Carter  auministra- 
tion.  Virtually  every  commentator  who  is 
speaking  out  today  on  the  resignation  of 
Cyrus  Vance  as  Secretary  of  State  is  add- 
ing that  a  true  professional  in  the  field 
of  diplomacy  and  international  relations 
IS  leaving  our  Government. 

Aside  from  knowing  Cy  Vance  as  a 
student  of  mine,  I  recall  his  able  service 
as  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  before  entering 
upon  his  more  recent  service  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  May  I  add  that  Mrs. 
Vance — "Gay"  as  she  is  known  by  my 
wife  Doris  and  many  here  in  Washing- 
ton— contributed  substantially  to  the 
high  quality  of  service  which  character- 
ized the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
during  Cy  Vance's  experience  in  that 
office. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  quality 
represented  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  Vance 
as  Secretary  of  State  is  the  professional 
and  experienced  diplomacy  which  en- 
abled him  individually  to  encourage  and 
continue  support  and  respect  from  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Indeed,  it  is  that  important  role  which 
he  individually  has  filled  that  marks  the 
most  critical  and  tragic  loss  that  the 
Nation  is  acknowledging  today.  At  a  time 
when  there  is  a  pressing  need  for  the 
highest  in  quality  of  service  in  Govern- 
ment, it  is  painful  for  us  to  concede  this 
loss  to  the  administration  and  to  our 
Nation  of  the  foremost  diplomatic  officer 
in  our  Government.  We  can  all — Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  alike — share  the 
disappointment  which  has  culminated  in 
Cy  Vance's  decision  that  he  can  no 
longer  "take  it"  as  part  of  the  top-level 
Jimmy  Carter  team  but  instead  must 
depart  and  leave  what  must  be  clear  to 
virtually  all  Americans:  That  Jimmy 
Carter's  lack  of  experience  and  inade- 
quacy to  handle  the  highest  office  in  the 
land  is  again  being  broadcast  to  the 
American  people  and  the  world. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr  Mc- 
Clory)  for  his  contribution. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  1 -minute  speech,  the  re.sig- 
nation  of  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance, 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ACTION  AND  THE 
WAR  POWERS  ACT 

I  Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permi-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.! 

Mr.  DANIELSON,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
colleagues,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
'Mr,    BRADEMAS',    the    gentleman    from 
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New  York  (Mr.  Bingham i,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  'Mr.  Buchanan) 
as  to  Secretary  Vance. 

In  addition,  as  to  the  tragic  and  ill- 
fated  rescue  attempt  of  last  Thursday, 
April  24.  I  have  heard  comment  from  a 
number  of  sources  that  the  President 
should  have  complied  and  implicitly 
failed  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
the  "War  Powers  Act.  With  that  I  dis- 
agree. I  do  not  believe  that  the  War 
Powers  Act  applied. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record 
.section  1732  of  title  22.  United  States 
Code,  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land 
which  requires  the  President  under 
exactly  these  circumstances,  to  use  such 
means  as  he  may  think  necessary,  short 
of  acts  of  war.  to  obtain  or  effectuate 
release  of  American  citizens  imprisoned 
by  foreign   governments. 

The  section  is  as  follows: 
S  1732     Release    of    citizens    imprisoned    by 
foreign  governments 

Whenever  It  is  made  known  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
has  been  unjustly  deprived  of  his  liberty  or 
by  or  under  the  authority  of  any  foreign 
government,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  forthwith  to  demand  of  that  gov- 
ernment the  reasons  of  such  imprisonment: 
and  if  it  appears  to  be  wrongful  and  in 
violation  of  the  rights  of  American  citizen- 
ship, the  President  shall  forthwith  demand 
the  release  of  such  citizen,  and  if  the  release 
so  demanded  is  unreasonably  delayed  or 
refused,  the  President  shall  use  such  means, 
not  amounting  to  acts  of  war,  as  he  may 
think  necessarj-  and  proper  to  obtain  or  effec- 
tuate the  release:  and  all  the  facts  and  pro- 
ceedings relative  thereto  shall  as  soon  as 
practicable  be  communicated  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  Congress 
R,S,  §  2001. 


to  expect  next  from  the  John  Wayne 
school  of  diplomacy. 


CARTER'S  ROSE  GARDEN  FOREIGN 
POLICY  REMINISCENT  OF  NIXON'S 
FINAL  DAYS 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
fortunately the  Vance  resignation  will  be 
read  abroad  as  evidence  of  a  disintegrat- 
ing American  foreign  policy  and  perhaps 
a  disintegrating  administration.  More 
disconcerting  than  the  resignation  itself 
is  the  hunkering  down  process  at  the 
White  House  so  reminiscent  of  the  last 
months  of  the  Nixon  administration,  A 
rose  garden  strategy  may  be  appropriate 
to  domestic  politics,  but  it  is  particularly 
incumbent  for  a  President  inexperienced 
in  foreign  affairs  to  seek  the  widest  pos- 
sible professional  advice.  Vance's  depar- 
ture symbolizes  not  only  dissent  with  the 
administration's  foreign  policy  but  dis- 
comfort with  the  entire  national  security 
decisionmaking  process — one  which  ele- 
vates Ham  Jordan  to  Ambassador  and 
Zbigniew  Brzezinski  to  an  unaccountable 
combination  of  Secretary  of  State  and 
Defense. 

What  is  needed  is  consistency  in  for- 
eign policy  execution.  The  abortive  res- 
cue ooeration  and  departure  of  the  most 
respected  member  of  the  Cabinet  leaves 
au  Americans  apprehensive  about  what 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AIR  FORCE  CAPTAIN 
BAKKE,  KILLED  IN  THE  IRANIAN 
RESCUE  MISSION  ATTEMPT 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
we  learned  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  of 
some  of  our  countr>'men  as  they  at- 
tempted a  rescue  mission  in  a  faraway 
Iranian  desert. 

We  learned,  too.  of  the  unfortunate 
tragedy  occasioned  by  that  attempt :  the 
loss  of  eight  lives. 

That  loss  is  a  heavy  one  for  this  coun- 
try, but  it  is  especially  heavy  in  my 
hometown.  For  one  of  those  who  died  was 
Air  Force  Capt.  Richard  Bakke.  a  33- 
year-old  Long  Beach  native.  A  quiet  and 
conscientious  student,  he  joined  the  Air 
Force  after  graduating  from  Long  Beach 
State  University.  Without  fanfare  or 
t)oasting,  he  was  simply  a  good  man  do- 
ing a  good  job. 

We  join  his  parents,  his  wife,  and  his 
friends  in  mourning  his  passing.  And  we 
thank  him  and  his  comrades,  both  living 
and  dead,  for  once  again  defining  for  us 
the  true  essence  of  heroism. 

Greater  love  hath  no  ;nan  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends. — John  15:  13 


::   1230 

THE  RESIGNATION  OF  CYRUS 

VANCE 

(Mr.  DANNEME"YER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  < 

Mr,  DANNEME"i^R,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  this  morning  that  Cyrus  Vance  is 
resigning  as  Secretary  of  State  in  pro- 
test over  the  attempt  to  rescue  our  hos- 
tages in  Tehran  is  being  viewed  by 
many  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I  do  not 
doubt  Mr,  Vance's  sincerity  in  viewing 
It  as  such. 

However,  the  timing  of  his  decision 
raises  an  interesting  question:  Why  did 
not  the  failure  to  evacuate  our  dirJo- 
matic  personnel  from  Tehran  before 
the  Shah  was  admitted  to  the  United 
States  take  on  the  same  significance'  A 
stand  on  the  same  principle  at  that 
time,  and  there  might  never  have  been  a 
need  for  a  rescue  mission. 


RETIREMENT  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
KEITH  SEBELIUS 

'Mr,  WHITTAKER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WHITTAKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  mixture  of  both  joy  and  sadness 
that  I  rise  today  to  acknowledge  the  an- 
nounced decision  to  retire  of  one  of  this 
body's  most  distinguished  Members — 
Keith  Sebelius — from  the  "Big  First" 
District  of  Kansas. 

Keiih  has  served  this  Nation  and  the 


people  of  western  Kansas  faithfully  ever 
smce  leaving  the  Kansas  State  Legisla- 
ture to  journey  to  Washington  as  a  Con- 
gressman some  12  years  ago. 

During  my  2  years  in  the  Congress.  I 
have  constantly  looked  up  to  Keith  as 
not  only  a  good  friend,  but  as  a  guiding 
mentor  as  I  began  my  own  career  as  a 
Congressman.  As  a  colleague  of  mine  on 
the  Interior  Committee  and  as  one  of 
this  Nation  s  agricultural  leaders.  I  have 
always  looked  to  Keith  for  advice  and 
counsel.  His  presence  within  our  delega- 
tion will  be  sorely  missed,  and  it  is  with 
sadness  that  we  learn  of  his  decision  to 
retire  at  the  end  of  this  term. 

However,  for  those  of  us  who  Itnow 
Keith  well,  this  sadness  at  losing  an  out- 
r.tanding  Congressman  cannot  help  but 
also  be  mixed  with  feelings  of  joy  for 
both  Keith  and  his  lovely  wife  Bette  a.*; 
they  can  at  last  return  to  the  sprawling 
land  of  western  Kansas  that  they  love 
For  24  years  Keith  has  served  the  pub- 
lic in  one  capacity  or  another,  and  much 
of  the  time  he  has  been  forced  to  be 
away  from  the  farmland  that  is  his  true 
home. 

For  all  that  he  has  done  for  Kansas 
and  the  Nation  over  these  many  years, 
we  owe  Keith  a  very  large  thank  you.  It 
is  with  this  gratitude  that  we  acknowl- 
edge and  respect  his  decision  not  to  run 
again  as  a  Representative  from  the  "Big 
First." 


REPRESENTATIVE  KEITH  SEBELIUS 
RETIRING  FROM  CONGRESS 

I  Mr.  JEFFRIES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
heard  the  news  that  our  colleague,  Keith 
Sebelius,  was  retiring  from  Congress  this 
year,  I  was  at  first  concerned  that  Con- 
gress would  lose  one  of  its  most  able  and 
hard-working  Members,  and  one  of  the 
most  active  spokesmen  for  Kansas  and 
American  agriculture. 

I  have  relied  on  Keith  for  his  sound 
advice  many  times,  and  I  am  proud  to 
count  him  among  my  friends. 

But  Keith  has  served  Kansas  and  the 
American  people  for  12  years  now,  and  I 
fully  understand  his  desire  to  spend  more 
time  with  his  family  and  to  enjoy  the 
company  of  the  people  at  home  whom  he 
has  served  with  such  distinction  and 
dedication. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  he  will  be 
missed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress;  but  I 
know  for  certain  that  Kansans  will  wel- 
come him  home  with  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. 

So  even  though  we  will  miss  him  here, 
Keith's  service  will  continue  to  be  an 
example  to  me.  and  others,  of  the  best 
that  Kansas  has  contributed  to  our  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man lor  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  also  extend  my 
thanks  to  Keith  Sebelius  for  being  the 
type  of  Congressman  he  has  been. 
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All  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  myself  in  particular,  are  going 
to  miss  his  wisdom  and  his  understand- 


We  are  a  great  Nation,  and  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  within  the  capability  of 
our  leaders  to  successfully  carry  out  such 


thority  to  provide  coverage  for  partic- 
ipants in  those  plans.  Automatic  cover- 
age   goes   into   effect   on   May    1— this 
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by  the  other  body  and  signed  by  the 
President. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 


sources  between  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  by  making  the 


It  only  reaches  those  firms  which  are 
already  subject  to  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  for  illegal 
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All  of  us  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, and  myself  in  particular,  are  going 
to  miss  hLs  wisdom  and  his  understand- 
ing of  the  issues  that  are  confronting 
American  agriculture  today.  So  I  hope 
he  will  stay  around  so  that  we  can  get 
his  advice  in  the  future,  and  we  wish  him 
well  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Mr.  JEFFRIES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 


A  WEEKEND  OF  BAD  NEWS 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  not 
been  a  good  weekend  for  this  Member 
of  Congress.  First,  Friday  morning  I  was 
awakened  with  the  news  that  we  had  an 
abortive  attempt  to  free  our  hostages  in 
Iran.  Yesterday  I  was  informed  that  my 
friend.  Cyrus  Vance,  was  resigning  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  a  time  when  this 
Nation  badly  needs  his  leadership.  And 
this  morning  I  was  informed  that  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas, 
from  western  Kansas,  had  decided  to 
not  run  for  reelection. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to 
tell  the  Members  assembled  this  morning 
all  of  my  feelings  toward  my  colleague 
from  western  Kansas.  Keith  Sebelius. 
My  colleagues  have  mentioned  many  of 
his  attributes.  But  I  would  like  to  say  that 
2  weeks  ago  Keith  Sebelius.  spent  the 
evening  and  the  night  in  my  home,  and 
we  had  a  long  visit.  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  him.  He  did  not  tell  me  of  his  an- 
noimced  plans,  and  now  I  know  why.  He 
wanted  to  tell  the  people  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Kansas  first 
and  then  the  rest  of  us  next. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  intend  at  the  right  time 
to  ask  for  a  special  order  so  that  all 
Members  can  pay  tribute  to  this  man  for 
his  service  to  Congress  in  a  special  order. 


FAILURE  OF  THE  IRANIAN  RESCUE 
MISSION 

'Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ' 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  Presidents  decision  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  our  hostages  in  Iran, 
although  I  think  it  should  have  been 
done  within  the  first  24  or  48  hours  after 
the  warlike  act  was  made  to  kidnap  the 
hostages  and  take  over  our  Embassy  in 
Iran.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  failure 
was  because  of  lack  of  planning  or  lack 
of  backup  units  but  I  do  feel  strongly 
that,  once  instituted,  it  should  have  gone 
forward.  Failure  can  never  be  explained, 
although  it  will  be  the  subject  of  an  at- 
tempt to  do  so  forever,  and.  of  course, 
success  needs  no  explanation.  I  am  sad- 
dened, as  I  am  sure  that  all  Americans 
are  saddened,  by  the  failure  of  the  at- 
tempted rescue  mission  and  the  death  of 
eight  brave  American  servicemen.  We 
still  do  not  know  the  complete  facts 
about  the  mission,  although  the  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  it  had  been  in  the  con- 
sideration stages  since  shortly  after  the 
American  Embassy  was  seized 


We  are  a  great  Nation,  and  I  believe 
that  it  should  be  within  the  capability  of 
our  leaders  to  successfully  carry  out  such 
a  rescue  effort  once  initiated,  I  believe 
that  we  must  view  the  failure  of  this  mis- 
sion in  the  context  of  an  overall  lack  of 
military  prepardeness  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  our  military  and  intelligence  serv- 
ices over  the  course  of  the  past  several 
years.  So  our  primary  goal  must  be  im- 
mediate strengthening  of  our  military 
and  intelligence  capabilities.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  message  has  now  been 
received  by  this  Congress. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  he  intends  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Thompson)  to  bring  up  H.R.  7140  by 
unanunous  consent.  It  is  understood  that 
this  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  minority. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
3<b)  of  rule  XXVII  and  clause  5<bi  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
each  question  of  passing  bills  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcalls,  if  postponed,  will  be 
taken  on  Tuesday,  April  29.  1980. 

If  there  is  a  rollcall  vote  on  H.R. 
7140,  it  will  be  postponed  until  tomor- 
row. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Thompson  > . 


AMENDING  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT  INCOME 
SECLTRITY    ACT    OF    1974 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.R.  71401  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  postpone  for  1  month  the  date 
on  which  the  corporation  must  pay  bene- 
fits under  terminated  multiemployer 
plans,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
MuRTHA  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object — I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Thompson  >  to  explain  the  bill  that  he  is 
bringing  up  at  this  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  7140  is  essential  to  avert  a 
disaster. 

In  1974  Congress  established  a  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  retirement  benefits 
of  workers  in  pension  plans  that  termi- 
nate with  insufiBcient  assets  to  pay  bene- 
fits. We  did  not  know  enough  about 
multiemployer  plans  to  understand  how 
the  guarantee  program  would  affect 
them.  Multiemployer  plans  cover  about 
8.000.000  workers.  We  wisely  deferred 
automatic  coverage  for  multiemployer 
plans  but  gave  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  the  discretionary  au- 


thority to  provide  coverage  for  partic- 
ipants in  those  plans.  Automatic  cover- 
age goes  into  effect  on  May  1 — this 
Thursday — with  potential  for  disaster,  if 
we  do  not  defer. 

Since  1974.  as  a  result  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's experience  with  discretionary 
coverage,  and  its  extensive  study  of  the 
potential  impact  on  the  program,  the 
Corporation  has  concluded  that  auto- 
matic coverage  of  multiemployer  plans 
under  the  current  statutory  rules  would 
create  an  incentive  to  plan  termination 
They  estimated  the  potential  financial 
cost  of  these  terminations  to  be  as  high 
as  $4  billion.  The  social  cost  in  loss  of 
pensions,  the  disruption  of  lives  and  la- 
bor relations  is  unimaginable. 

Tw  ice  before  we  have  extended  the  de- 
ferral date  to  allow  time  for  study  and 
development  of  legislative  proposals  by 
the  PBGC  to  structure  a  sound  benefit 
guarantee  program.  We  needed  time  to 
insure  adequate  consideration  of  those 
proposals  by  the  four  congressional  com- 
mittees with  jurisdiction  over  these  mat- 
ters. The  proposed  legislation,  H.R.  3904 
In  the  House,  and  S.  1076  In  the  Senate, 
Is  difficult  and  complex. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thanks  to  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  on  the  Education  and  Labor  and 
Ways  and  Means  Committees,  we  are 
close  to  passage  of  a  bill.  However,  we  do 
not  have  time  to  finish  floor  action  and 
a  conference  prior  to  May  1.  Our  com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  3904,  to  revise  the 
benefit  guarantee  program  on  April  2. 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  filed 
its  report  on  H.R.  3904  on  April  22.  The 
Senate  Labor  Committee  has  marked  up 
the  companion  bill.  S.  1076,  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  mark  up  on  Tuesday. 

A  30-day  extension  of  discretionary 
coverage  will  enable  us  to  complete  our 
work  and  avert  a  financial  disaster.  My 
distinguished  colleague,  the  minority 
member  from  Illinois,  who  has  a  keen 
interest  in  this  area,  has  cosponsored 
H.R,  7140,  The  eminent  chairmen  of 
both  House  committees  are  in  complete 
agreement.  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
of  this  short  deferral. 

G  1240 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  let 
me  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  his  explanation.  In  which  I 
concur. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  unless  this  bill 
is  enacted  and  sent  to  the  President 
promptly  within  the  next  few  days,  we 
will  face  what  is  virtually  a  disaster,  the 
least  of  which  would  be  the  $4  billion 
cost  to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation,  which  would  then  have  to 
be  borne  by  the  remaining  employers 
continultng  to  participate  In  multiem- 
ployer plans.  The  most  Important  thing 
is  the  number  of  employees  who  would 
lose  pension  rights  that  they  have  beeh 
counting  on  as  a  result  of  allowing  the 
current  law  to  go  Into  effect,  thereby 
precipitating  terminations  in  massive 
numbers  of  multiemployer  plans  under 
the  current  law.  So  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

I  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  adopted 
by  unanimous  consent,  enacted  swiftly 
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by  the  other  body  and  signed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R,  7140 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
4082 1 c)  of  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  (relating 
to  effective  dates:  sDeclal  rules)  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  96-214  and  Public  Law  96-214, 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "May  1.  1980"  in  para- 
graphs (1).  (2).  and  (4)  and  substituting 
■June  1.  1980".  in  each  such  paragraph:  and 

(2(  by  striking  "April  30.  1980"  in  para- 
graphs 2(B)  and  4fD)  and  substituting 
"May  31.  1980"  In  each  such  paragraph 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


THE  1979  AMENDMENTS  TO  SECTION 
7  OF  THE  CLAYTON  ACT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pas.s  the  bill 
'H.R,  4049  >  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4049 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "1979  Amendments 
to  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  (15 
use,  18)  is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  "corporation"  each 
time  It  appears  In  the  first  and  second  para- 
graphs and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "person"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'corporations"  In  the 
second  paragraph  and  in  the  first  sentence 
of  the  third  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "persons";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  in  any  activity  affect- 
ing commerce"  after  "commerce"  each  time 
It  appears  in  the  first  three  paragraphs. 

Sec  3,  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzolii  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'Mr.  McClory)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  MazzolD. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  favorable  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  4049.  which  makes  two 
amendments  to  sectio(n  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act  whif-h  applies  to  acquisitions  which 
may  substantially  lessen  competition  or 
tend  to  create  a  monopoly. 

These  amendments  will  assure  equal 
enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
gardless of  the  form  of  business  organi- 
zation chosen  by  a  firm. 

They  will  also  Improve  the  eflRclent 
allocation  of  antitrust  enforcement  re- 


sources between  the  Antitrust  Division 
of  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  by  making  the 
jurisdictional  reach  of  section  7  of  Clay- 
ton coextensive  with  sections  1  and  2  of 
the  Sherman  Act  and  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

None  of  the  amendments  alters  the 
substantive  standard  of  section  7  by 
which  acqu'sitlons  are  judged  to  be  legal 
or  Illegal.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
legislation  apply  only  to  acquisitions 
made  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  first  part  of  this  legislation  relates 
to  the  type  of  business  entities  whose 
anticompetitive  acquisition  may  be  chal- 
lenged under  section  7. 

Section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  now  is 
limited  to  acquisitions  between  corpo- 
rations. Acquisitions  by.  or  of.  noncor- 
porate business  entities  are  not  subject 
to  section  7.  although  such  acquisitions 
may  substantially  lessen  competition. 

Acquisitions  by  individuals,  partner- 
ships, or  certain  joint  ventures — involv- 
ing unincorporated  entities,  for  exam- 
ple— are  not  subject  to  review  under 
section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act  today. 

The  effect  of  H,R.  4049  is  to  assure 
equal  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  law 
for  all  businesses  regardless  of  the  form 
of  business  organization  of  the  acquir- 
ing, or  acquired,  firm  if  the  acquisition 
substantially  lessens  competition. 

The  third  amendment  relates  to  the 
"in  commerce"  requirement  of  section  7 
of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Prior  to  1975.  it  was  thought  that  the 
commerce  requirements  of  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act  were  coextensive  with 
those  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Sherman 
Act.  Thus,  acquisitions  by  firms  engaged 
in  commerce  as  well  as  acquisition  of 
firms  "affecting"  commerce  were  subject 
to  the  antitrust  laws. 

However,  in  the  United  States  against 
American  Building  Maintenance  deci- 
sion, the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
phrase  "engaged  In  commerce",  as  used 
in  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act,  did  not 
cover  acquisitions  of  companies  whose 
activities  substantially  "affected"  inter- 
state commerce  but  were  not  technically 
"In"  Interstate  commerce. 

This  interpretation  of  section  7  was 
made  despite  the  fact  that  section  1  of 
the  Clayton  Act,  which  defines  the  term 
"commerce."  includes  matters  which 
"affect"  interstate  commerce. 

The  effect  of  the  American  Building 
Maintenance  decision  is  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  major  firms  to  acquire  virtual 
nationwide  monopolies  simply  by  ac- 
quiring one  local  firm  after  another,  even 
if  each  transaction  in  and  of  itself  would 
violate  the  substantive  standards  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Clayton  Act, 

In  addition,  a  foreign  firm  which  "af- 
fects" US,  foreign  commerce  but  is  not 
"in"  U,S,  foreign  commerce  could  ac- 
quire a  large  or  dominant  U  S,  firm  and 
escape  challenge  under  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act, 

H  R.  4049  extends  the  jurisdictional 
reach  of  section  7  to  firms  affecting  com- 
merce, but  it  still  exempts  and  does  not 
reach  purely  intrastate  firms  which  do 
not  substantially  affect  interstate  com- 
merce. 


It  only  reaches  those  Arms  which  are 
already  subject  to  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  for  Illegal 
acquisitions. 

Enactment  of  this  amendment  will 
also  sharply  curtail  extraneous  litiga- 
tion over  whether  an  acquiring  or  ac- 
quired firm  is  "engaged"  in  commerce  or 
is  "affecting"  commerce.  These  jurisdic- 
tional nuances  are  largely  Irrelevant  to 
antitrust  policy  and  only  serve  to  make 
antitrust  enforcement  more  complex  and 
difficult. 

Mr,  Speaker.  H  R,  4049  harmonizes  the 
antitrust  laws.  It  does  so  at  no  cost  to 
the  public,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation, 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  suppwrt  of  H.R, 
4049.  which  amends  the  jurisdictional 
reach  of  section  7  of  the  Clayton  Act. 
which  prohibits  anticompetitive  mergers. 
in  two  respects.  Neither  change,  however, 
would  affect  the  substantive  standards 
governing  the  legality  of  mergers  or  ac- 
quisitions of  stock  or  assets.  I  would 
note  also  that  an  amendment  unani- 
mously adopted  in  subcommittee  made 
these  changes  applicable  only  to  acquisi- 
tions consummated  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  bill,  by  extending  the  scope  of 
jurisdiction  to  include  firms  "affecting" 
commerce  as  well  as  those  engaged  "In 
commerce"  would  reach  acquisitions  of 
companies  whose  activity,  while  clearly 
affecting  interstate  commerce,  is  largely 
confined  to  one  State,  as  well  as  mergers 
and  acquisitions  by  foreign  companies 
which  are  only  potential  entrants  into 
the  U.S.  marketplace  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  the  present  "in  commerce" 
standard  In  my  view,  this  closes  what 
appears  to  be  a  loophole  In  Congress  In- 
tent to  reach  any  acquisitions  that  tend 
to  substantially  limit  competition. 

The  bill  would  make  the  jurisdictional 
reach  of  section  7  coextensive  with  the 
Sherman  Act.  which  appears  to  be  quite 
appropriate  inasmuch  as  the  purF)ose  of 
section  7  is  to  provide  a  means  to  halt 
anticompetitive  situations  before  they 
develop  into  restraints  of  trade  and 
monopolies  prohibited  by  the  Sherman 
Act.  The  scope  of  "commerce"  would  also 
be  coextensive  with  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  pre- 
merger notification  title  of  the  Hart- 
Scott-Rodino  Act. 

The  main  thrust  of  this  change  is  that 
it  would  allow  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  review  certain  anticompetitive  mer- 
gers that  only  the  ¥TC  has  authority  to 
review  today.  Since  these  mergers  will 
undoubtedly  involve  small  businesses, 
the  additional  protection  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  should  prove  salutary. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill,  the 
substitution  of  "person"  for  "corpora- 
tion", so  as  to  prohibit  anticompetitive 
mergers  and  acquisitions  by  or  of  "any 
person",  proceeds  from  the  belief  that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  to  differentiate 
the  coverage  of  section  7  from  other  an- 
titrust statutes  which  apply  to  all  forms 
of  business  entities.  In  brief,  while  this 
extension  may  be  insignlflcant.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  form  of  an  enterprise 
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should  not  shield  it  in  the  event  of  an 

anticompetitive  merger 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 


Act.  H.R.  4050  further  provides  express 
statutory  protections  of  both  the  rights 
of  the  persons  from  whom  the  discovery 


gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  McCloryi 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
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trust  Division  with  novel  authority  to  en-  The  minority  on  the  Monopolies 
gage  other  persons  to  assist  It  in  an  in-  Subcommittee  strongly  supported  this 
ve.stigation.  Other  Federal  agencies  have     criminal    sanction    pronslon.    We    also 


tions  which  are  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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shoiild  not  shield  it  in  the  event  of  an 
anticompetitive  merger. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
three  antitrust  improvement  bills  that 
are  under  consideration  by  the  House. 

These  bills  have  received  widespread 
and  bipartisan  support.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law 
unanimously  reported  each  bill  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  where  they  con- 
tinued to  receive  universal  support.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  bill  contain- 
ing the  pro\'lsions  of  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration. The  Senate  bill.  S.  390.  is 
bipartisan  antitrust  procedural  improve- 
ments bill  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Metzenbaijm  and  Thurmond.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  bills  under  con- 
sideration today  have  enjoyed  similar  bi- 
partisan support  in  the  House. 

These  bills  will  expedite  private  and 
public  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
reduce  their  cost,  and  give  the  Antitrust 
Division  and  private  parties  the  same 
jurisdictional  authority  now  held  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  challenge 
anticompetitive  mergers. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  bills,  H.R. 
4050.  which  clarifies  the  authority  of  the 
Antitrust  Division  to  obtain  products  of 
discovery,  was  a  procedural  recommen- 
dation of  the  President's  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws 
and  Procedures.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended this  and  other  legislation  to 
provide  for  various  procedural  improve- 
ments in  the  law  in  order  to  expedite 
public  and  private  antitrust  litigation. 

Each  biU  wiU  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution to  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

The  first  bill.  H.R.  5949.  amends  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  to  authorize 
the  Antitrust  Division  to  retain  inde- 
pendent contractors  to  examine,  organize 
and  evaluate  precomplaint  antitrust  civil 
discovery  material.  By  making  available 
the  services  of  independent  contractors 
specializing  in  automated  document  re- 
trieval and  indexing,  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision will  be  able  to  expedite  antitrust 
investigations  and  also  reduce  their 
costs. 

H.R.  4049  removes  two  jurisdicUonal 
anomalies  in  section  7  of  the  Clayton 
Act.  the  Nation  s  major  merger  statute 
by  extending  the  jurisdictional  reach  of 
that  statute  to  that  of  the  Sherman  Act 
and  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  The  jurisdiction  to  challenge  anti- 
competitive acquisition  a.s  between  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Anti- 
trust Division  will,  with  these  amend- 
ments, be  based  on  considerations  of 
Agency  expertise  rather  than  on  acci- 
dental jurisdictional  differences. 

The  third  proposal.  H.R.  4050.  was  a 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Na- 
tional Commission  To  Review  Antitrust 
Laws  and  Procedures  It  amends  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  .Act  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Antitrust  Division  to  ob- 
tain products  of  discoverv  obtained  in 
litigation.  The  second  circuit  court  of 
appeals  has  recently  held  that  the  .Anti- 
trust Division  does  have  authontv  to  ob- 
tain products  of  discoverv  in  litigation 
and  these  amendments  codify  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 


Act.  H.R.  4050  further  provides  express 
statutory  protections  of  both  the  rights 
of  the  persons  from  whom  the  discovery 
was  taken  and  the  person  in  possession 
of  ths  discovery  material,  and  provide 
confidentiality  protection  to  persons  who 
do  not  expressly  have  such  protections 
under  existing  law.  These  amendments 
eliminate  unnecessary  and  duplicative 
discovery  efforts  by  the  Government  and 
should  greatly  expedite  publ'c  antitrust 
enforcement.  Past  cases  demonstrate 
that  Antitrust  Division  access  to  products 
of  discovery  will  save  millions  of  dollars 
in  investigations  and  significantly  reduce 
the  time  necessary  to  conduct  an  investi- 
gation. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  this  legislation 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
enacting  these  bills. • 

:  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  *  Mr.  Mazzoli  > 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4049,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


USE  OF  AGENTS  BY  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OF  JUSTICE  IN  THE  EN- 
FORCEMENT OF  THE  ANTITRUST 
LAWS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  i  H.R. 
59491  to  amend  the  Antitrust  Civil  Proc- 
ess Act  to  authorize  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  use  agents  in  connection  with 
the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5949 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (ai 
section  2  of  the  Antitrust  CMvll  Process  Act 
(15  U.S.C  131)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  The  term  'agent'  Includes  any  per.son 
retained  by  the  Department  of  Justice  In 
connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  an- 
titrust laws.". 

(b)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  4(c) 
of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1313(c)  )  are  amended  by  striking  out  "offi- 
cial or  employee"  each  place  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "official,  employee, 
or  agent"  In  each  such  place. 

Sec.  2.  Section  1905  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"thereof."  the  first  place  it  appears  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  agent  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice as  defined  In  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  (15  use    1311-1314).". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris"  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 


gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris*  . 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5949. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  clarify 
and  give  express  authority  to  the  Anti- 
trust Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  retain  independent  contractors 
who  are  not  officials  or  employees  of  the 
Department  to  compile  and  examine  evi- 
dence collected  in  a  civil  antitrust  inves- 
tigation. 

This  bill  will  expedite  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion civil  investigations  and  litigation, 
reduce  their  costs,  and  enhance  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Specifically,  the  bill  amends  the  Anti- 
trust Civil  Process  Act  to  authorize  the 
Antitrust  Division  to  use  "agents"  in  con- 
nection with  the  enforcement  of  the  an- 
titrust laws. 

These  amendments  will  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Antitrust  Division  to  re- 
tain independent  contractors  for  docu- 
ment analysis,  indexing  and  consultant 
services,  just  as  private  litigants  and 
other  Government  agencies  already  do 
today. 

Outside  firms  are  frequently  employed 
by  private  litigants  to  assist  in  task.s  such 
as  automatic  data  processing,  document 
indexing  and  the  organizing  of  the  liter- 
ally thousands  of  documents  that  are 
produced  in  antitrust  investigations  or 
litigation. 

The  amendments  will  insure  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  has  the  best  informa- 
tion before  it  determines  whether  to  pros- 
ecute, or  not  to  prosecute,  a  suspected 
antitrust  violation.  The  bill  expressly  au- 
thorizes the  Antitrust  Division  to  retain 
an  industry  expert  to  examine  the  pre- 
complaint antitrust  discovery  material 
obtained.  This  will  assist  the  decision- 
making process  of  the  Antitrust  Division 
and  minimize  any  prospect  that  the  Di- 
vision, because  of  inadequate  informa- 
tion, might  file  a  meritless  complaint. 

It  is  undisputed  that  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision could  engage  experts  after  the 
complaint  is  filed  to  assist  it  in  its  civil 
antitrust  litigation.  There  is  no  reason  to 
deny  the  Antitrust  Division  the  best  in- 
formation available  before  it  files  a  com- 
plaint and  every  reason  to  encourage  the 
division  to  obtain  such  information.  The 
assistance  of  an  outside  expert  may  serve 
to  narrow  the  scope  of  an  investigation 
or  direct  its  early  closing. 

This  legislation  will  expedite  and  re- 
duce the  cost  of  antitrust  investigation 
and  litigation.  The  Antitrust  Division 
will  not  have  to  employ  additional  full- 
time  Government  employees  to  index 
documents  or  delay  an  investigation  in 
order  to  meet  peak  demands  for  these 
services. 

Given  the  uncertainty  concerning  the 
timing  and  volume  of  antitrust  discov- 
ery materials,  the  bill  will  give  the  Anti- 
trust Division  greater  flexibility  to  adjust 
its  work  schedules  of  its  own  employees 
quickly  and  eflaciently  to  meet  these  de- 
mands with  a  minimum  delay  and  with- 
out a  waste  of  resources. 

This  legislation  does  not  vest  the  Anti- 
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trust  Division  with  novel  authority  to  en- 
gage other  persons  to  assist  it  in  an  in- 
ve.stigation  Other  Federal  agencies  have 
express  statutory  authority  to  retain  per- 
sons who  are  not  Federal  oflRcials  or  em- 
ployees to  assist  them  in  investigations  or 
their  duties.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion.'for  example,  has  express  statutory 
authority  to  retain  "agents."  Further- 
more, other  agencies  which  analyze  and 
produce  top  secret  or  other  classified  in- 
formation frequently  employ  persons 
who  are  not  Government  employees  to 
examine  such  information. 

Finally,  this  legislation  protects  the 
confidentiality  of  discovery  materials 
disclosed  to  an  agent.  The  bill  provides 
that  "an  agent"  will  be  subject  to  the 
same  criminal  penalties  for  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  trade  secrets  and  other 
confidential  information  that  now  apply 
to  officials  or  employees  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment under  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  section  1905.  This  statute 
subjects  Federal  officials  or  employees  to 
criminal  penalties  and  fines,  or  both,  for 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  information 
obtained  in  the  course  of  employment  or 
official  duties.  Furthermore,  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act,  which  this  bill  amends, 
also  prohibits  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
material  obtained  under  the  authority  of 
that  act. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  serve 
to  expedite  Government  antitrust  inves- 
tigations and  litigation,  increase  their 
effectiveness,  and  reduce  their  co.sts.  I 
therefore  urge  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  cor^sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5949,  which  would  amend  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  to  clarify  tiie  authority 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  to  hire  inde- 
pendent contractors  to  organize,  process, 
analyze,  and  evaluate  the  thousands  of 
documents  and  other  information  which 
may  be  collected  in  a  civil  antitrust  in- 
vestigation. 

The  problems  of  processing  this  mate- 
rial quickly  and  efficiently  are  common 
to  all  litigants,  and  by  this  legislation 
we  are  merely  putting  the  Division  on 
an  equal  footing  with  private  antitrust 
litigants  who  customarily  employ  out- 
side firms  to  perform  automatic  data 
processing.  The  same  authority  also 
resides  in  other  Federal  at;encies  and, 
after  a  complaint  is  filed,  in  the  Anti- 
trust Division  itself. 

The  enactment  of  this  legi.slation  can 
only  contribute,  in  my  view,  to  the  im- 
proved processing  of  voluminous  inves- 
tigative material  and  thus  to  better  in- 
formed decisionmaking  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division  and  a  consequent  conser- 
vation of  resources  not  expended  need- 
lessly on  prosecutions  without  merit. 

Essentially,  this  bill  merely  clarifies 
authority  which  may  already  exist  in 
the  Antitrust  Division,  but  we  are  taking 
advantage  of  this  occasion,  wisely,  I 
think,  to  provide  specifically  also  that 
outside  "agents"  are  subject  to  criminal 
penalties  under  18  U.S.C.  1905  for  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  trade  secrets  or 
other  confidential  information. 


The  minority  on  the  Monopolies 
Subcommittee  strongly  supported  this 
criminal  sa:iction  provision.  We  also 
supported  an  amendment  in  subcom- 
mittee which  deleted  the  phrase  "or 
consulted  by  '  from  the  definition  of  an 
"agent",  to  eliminate  any  .suggestion 
that  the  L;ivision  might  disclose  civil 
investigative  demand  materials  to 
unpaid  consultants. 

We  are  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  it 
stands,  as  is  reflected  in  unanimous 
voice  votes  by  which  this  bill  was 
reported  both  from  the  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  Subcommittee  and 
from  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  one 
last  point  here  that  I  think  is  very  rele- 
vant and  significant,  as  I  stand  here 
asking  for  authority  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  contract  out  for  that  which 
call  be  done  more  efficiently  by  contract- 
ing out. 

This  Member  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  time  over  the  past  few  years  to  try 
to  make  sure  that  the  contracting  out 
decision  is  not  made:  First,  to  circum- 
vent personnel  ceilings;  second,  simply 
to  help  friends  that  used  to  be  employed 
at  the  agency;  or  third,  simply  to  spend 
more  money  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  keep  the 
proijer  discipline  with  respect  to  con- 
tracting out;  but  I  would  hope  that  this 
bill  underscores  my  basic  thesis  that  con- 
tracting out  should  be  performed  and 
should  be  authorized  when  it  is  more 
efficient  and,  of  course,  should  be  subject 
to  a  cost-benefit  test. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
just  add  this,  that  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  antitrust  laws  and  to  re- 
duce the  need  to  hire  additional  person- 
nel to  carry  out  certain  investigative 
functions. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  that  I  do  not  want 
to  subscribe  to  the  general  statements 
that  I  understand  through  the  press  the 
gentleman  has  made  with  regard  to  con- 
sultants. I  do  not  hold  that  view  myself. 
Maybe  it  is  because  I  am  unaware  and 
I  do  not  have  information  which  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  but  my 
general  perception  of  consultants  is  that 
they  render  important  service  to  our 
Government  and  to  the  agencies  of  the 
Government.  Without  them,  we  would 
have  to  increase  the  personnel  in  all  of 
the  agencies  where  consultants  presently 
serve. 

Certainly  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  eliminate  the  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel  in  the  department  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  increased  serv- 
ices that  are  so  important  to  a  thorough 
investigation,  which  requires  the  search- 
ing and  analyzing  of  documents  and 
providing  the  extensive  informational 
material  which  is  so  vital,  especially  In 
the  large-scale  antitrust  legislation  ac- 


tions which  are  undertaken  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  HARRIS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
happy  to  yield. 

May  I  say,  too,  that  my  colleague  has 
put  his  finger  exactly  on  the  point.  Some- 
times consultants  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial. Sometimes  contracting  out  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  save  costs.  Sometimes 
it  is  done  for  the  other  purposes.  What 
we  want  to  make  sure  is  that  any  deci- 
sion is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  tax- 
p>ayers'  interest;  that  is  what  this  legis- 
lation permits  and  we  hope  other  con- 
tracts for  consultants  or  for  other  pur- 
poses are  also  geared  to  this  purpose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris) 
that  the  Hou.se  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5949,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANTITRUST  CIVIL  PROCESS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1979 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
su.spend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
4050 1  to  expedite  and  reduce  the  cost  of 
antitrust  litigation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
H.R.  4060 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  Amendments  of  1979". 

Sec  2  Section  2  of  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  (76  Stat.  648;  16  U.S.C.  1311)  la 
amended — 

U)  In  subsection  (g) ,  by  striking  out  the 
semicolon  and  "and"  at  the  end  thereof  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the 
following:  "and  any  product  of  discovery;"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (h).  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(i)  The  term  'product  of  discovery'  In- 
cludes without  limitation  the  original  or 
duplicate  of  any  deposition.  Interrogatory, 
document,  thing,  result  of  the  Inspection  of 
land  or  other  property,  examination,  or  ad- 
mission obtained  by  any  method  of  discov- 
ery In  any  judicial  or  administrative 
litiijatlon;  any  digest,  analysis,  selection, 
compilation,  or  any  derivation  thereof;  and 
any  index  or  manner  of  access  thereto.". 

Sec  3.  (a)  Section  3(a)  of  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  (15  U.S  C  1312(a))  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Whenever  a  civil 
investigative  demand  is  an  express  demand 
for  any  product  of  discovery,  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
in  charge  of  the  Antitrust  Division  shall 
cause  to  be  served,  in  any  manner  author- 
ized by  this  section,  a  copy  of  such  demand 
upon  the  person  from  whom  the  discovery 
was  obtained  and  notify  the  person  to  whom 
such  demand  is  Issued  of  the  date  on  which 
such  copy  was  served". 

(b)  Section  3(b)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1312(b))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 

"Any  such  demand  which  Is  an  express 
demand  for  any  protiuct  of  discovery  shall 
not  be  returned   or  returnable  until   after 
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twenty  days  after  a  copy  of  such  demand 
has  been  served  upon  the  person  from  whom 
the  discovery  was  obtained". 


last  pending,  and  serve  upon  any  antitrust 
investigator  named  In  the  demand  and  upon 
the  recipient  of  the  demand,  a  petition  for  an 


in  GAF  case  saved  the  division  over  $1 
million  and  approximately  9  months  of 
preparation  time. 
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In  response  to  the  concerns  raised  by 
the  ABA  .section  the  bill  was  amended  in 


major  purposes  of  the  bill  before  us  to 
protect  fully  the  rights  of  a  defendant  in 


any  method  of  discovery  in  any  judicial 

or  administrative  Utigation." 
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twenty  days  after  a  copy  of  such  demand 
has  been  served  upon  the  person  from  whom 
the  discovery  was  obtained". 

(C)  Section  3(c)  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1312(c)  )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after 
•■(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(A)"; 

(3)  by  striiang  out  •'(2)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(B)":  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(21  Any  such  demand  which  is  an  ex- 
press demands  for  any  product  of  discovery 
supersedes  any  inconsistent  order,  rule,  or 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act)  pre- 
venting or  restraining  disclosure  of  such 
product  of  discovery  to  any  person.  Disclo- 
sure of  any  product  of  discovery  pursuant 
to  any  such  express  demand  does  not  con- 
stitute a  waiver  of  any  right  or  privilege, 
including  without  limitation  any  right  or 
privilege  which  may  be  ln%'oked  to  resist  dis- 
covery of  trial  preparation  materials,  to 
which  the  person  making  such  dlslosure  may 
be  entitled". 

(d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(c)  of  that 
Act  (15  U.S.C  1313(c)(3))  is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  after  "transcripts"  the 
second  time  It  appears,  a  comma  and  the 
following  "and.  In  the  case  of  any  product 
of  discovery  produced  pursuant  to  an  ex- 
press demand  for  such  material,  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  the  discovery  was  obtained". 

(ei  Section  5  of  that  Act  (15  U.S.C  1314) 
Is  amended — 

ill  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read 
as  follows: 

lb)  ill  Within  twenty  days  after  the 
service  of  any  such  demand  upon  any  per- 
son, or  at  any  time  before  the  return  date 
specified  in  the  demand,  whichever  period 
is  shorter,  or  within  such  period  exceeding 
twenty  days  after  service  or  in  excess  of  such 
return  date  as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing, 
subsequent  to  service,  by  any  antitrust  In- 
vestigator named  in  the  demand,  such  per- 
son may  file  and  serve  upon  such  antitrust 
investigator  and  in  the  case  oi  an  express 
demand  for  any  product  of  discovery  upon 
the  person  from  whom  such  discovery  was 
obtained,  a  petition  for  an  order  modifying 
or  setting  aside  such  demand — 

"(A)  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
such  person  resides,  is  found,  or  transacts 
business:  or 

"IB)  in  the  case  of  a  oetitlon  addressed  to 
an  express  demand  for  any  product  of  dis- 
covery, only  In  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  ludlcial  district  in 
which  the  proceeding  in  which  such  dis- 
covery was  obtained  Is  or  was  last  pending. 

"(2 1  The  time  allowed  for  compliance  with 
the  demand  in  whole  or  In  part  as  deemed 
proper  and  ordered  by  the  court  shall  not 
run  during  the  pendency  of  such  petition  in 
the  court,  excent  that  such  person  shall 
comoly  with  any  portions  of  the  demand 
not  sought  to  be  modified  or  set  aside  Such 
petition  shall  soecify  each  ground  upon 
which  the  petitioner  relies  in  seeking  such 
relief  and  may  be  based  upon  any  failure 
of  such  demand  to  comolv  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  or  upon  anv  constitutional 
or  other  legal  right  or  privilege  of  such  per- 
son.": 

(2)  by  redeslenatlne  subsections  (c),  (d) . 
(e).and  (fi  as  subsections  (d).  (e)  (f)  and 
(g) .  resoectlvely: 

(3)  by  Insertlne  Immedlatelv  after  sub- 
section  lb)   the  following  new  subsection; 

"(c)  Whenever  any  such  demand  is  an  ex- 
press demand  for  anv  product  of  discovery 
the  person  from  whom  such  discovery  was 
obtained  may  file,  at  anv  time  prior  to  com- 
pliance with  such  exoress  demand  in  the 
district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Judicial  district  In  which  the  proceeding  in 
Which  such  discovery  was  obtained  is  or  was 


last  pending,  and  serve  upon  any  antitrust 
Investigator  named  In  the  demand  and  upon 
the  recipient  of  the  demand,  a  petition  for  an 
order  of  such  court  modifying  or  setting 
aside  those  portions  of  the  demand  requiring 
production  of  any  such  product  of  discovery. 
Such  petition  shall  specify  each  ground  upon 
which  the  petitioner  relies  in  seeking  such 
relief  and  may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of 
such  portions  of  the  demand  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  or  upon  any  con- 
stitutional or  other  legal  right  or  prlvliege  of 
the  petitioner.  During  the  pendency  of  such 
petition,  the  court  may  stay,  as  It  deems 
proper,  compliance  with  the  demand  and  the 
running  of  the  time  allowed  for  compliance 
with  the  demand";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (d),  as  that  subsection 
has  been  redesignated  by  paragraph  ( 2 )  of 
this  subsection,  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "such  person"  a  comma  and  the  follow- 
ing: "and,  in  the  case  of  an  express  demand 
for  any  product  of  discovery,  the  person  from 
whom  such  discovery  was  obtained,". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Mazzoli)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ilhnois 
I  Mr.  McClory  i  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli)  . 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker.  H.R,  4050  is  a  small  but 
significant  piece  of  legislation  that  will 
save  the  Government  money  and  en- 
hance the  efBciency  of  its  antitrust  in- 
vestigations. 

The  bill  amends  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  to  obtain  infor- 
mation already  gathered  or  analyzed  by 
others  in  the  course  of  litigation. 

H,R.  4050  promotes  efficient  use  of 
public  resources  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  costly  and  time  consuming  discovery 
efforts  by  the  Antitrust  Division  which 
duplicate  discovery  procedures  already 
completed  by  a  litigant. 

This  legislation  was  recommended  by 
the  President's  National  Commission  to 
Review  Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures. 

The  Commission  found  that — 

An  important  cause  of  unreasonable  delay 
and  extraordinary  expense,  particularly  In 
complex  antitrust  suits  brought  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, is  the  denial  of  access  to  materials 
already  produced  in  actions  initiated  by 
private  parties,  .  ,  ,  Potential  defendants 
have  no  legitimate  interest  in  wasting  the 
Government's  time  and  taxpayers'  money  in 
the  interest  of  gamesmanship,  (Commission 
report  at  pp,  49-50) 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  has 
often  found  itself  confronted  with  ex- 
pensive and  burdensome  discovery  tasks 
that  could  be  largely  or  wholly  avoided 
if  it  could  obtain  access  to  the  discovery 
and  analysis  already  completed  by  a 
litigant. 

Soon  after  the  Commission  to  review 
antitrust  laws  and  procedures  issued  its 
report,  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, in  United  States  against  GAP 
Corp,,  held  that  the  Antitrust  Division 
has  authority  under  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  to  issue  civil  investigative 
demands  (CID)  for  products  of  discov- 
er>'.  The  Antitrust  Division  estimates 
that  access  to  the  index  to  the  discovery 


in  GAF  case  saved  the  division  over  $1 
million  and  approximately  9  months  of 
preparation  time, 

GAP,  the  plaintiff  in  an  action  brought 
against  Kodak  for  monopolization, 
wanted  to  share  with  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision the  products  of  its  discovery,  in- 
cluding its  analyses  and  indices  to  dis- 
covered documents.  In  particular,  GAP 
wanted  to  disclose  to  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision 50  documents  culled  from  .some 
400,000  discovered  documents,  Kodak  ob- 
jected to  GAP'S  disclosure  under  the 
terms  of  a  protective  order  which  had 
been  earlier  negotiated  between  GAP  and 
Kodak, 

The  district  court  refused  to  enforce 
the  civil  investigative  demand  against 
GAF  for  products  of  discovery  because 
it  believed  the  Anitrust  Civil  Process  Act 
did  not  reach  products  of  discovery.  The 
court  of  appeals  reversed,  holding  that 
the  act  does  authorize  the  Division  to 
obtain  products  of  discovery. 

The  court  of  appeals  ordered  the  dis- 
trict court  to  modify  the  protective  or- 
der under  which  the  discovered  materials 
were  turned  over  and  give  Kodak  the 
right  to  object  to  the  disclosure  of  specific 
documents  as  if  Kodak  had  been  the 
person  who  "produced"  the  documents 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act, 

H,R.  4050  provides  this  and  other  pro- 
cedural protections  both  for  the  party 
in  possession  of  the  discovered  mate- 
rials, and  the  party  from  whom  the 
discovery  was  obtained. 

For  example,  the  amendments  require 
that  both  parties  receive  a  copy  of  the 
civil  investigative  demand  and  be  given 
the  right  to  raise  any  objections  to  pro- 
duction of  responsive  materials. 

The  amendments  provide  that  a  valid 
CID  supersedes  any  inconsistent  law  or 
prior  protective  order  restraining  dis- 
closure of  discovered  materials  to  the 
Antitrust  Division.  However,  it  shouW 
be  noted  that  both  parties  will  receive 
notice  of.  and  a  full  right  to  object  to, 
the  Antitrust  Division's  document-de- 
mand under  the  procedures  of  the  Anti- 
trust Civil  Process  Act, 

The  bill  also  extends  the  confiden- 
tiality protection  of  the  act  to  the  party 
from  whom  discovered  documents  were 
obtained. 

Moreover,  since  the  party  from  whom 
discovery  was  obtained  is  a  formal  re- 
cipient of  a  CID.  he  may  seek  a  protec- 
tive order  against  the  Government  for 
subsequent  disclosure  of  the  relevant  ma- 
terials to  others. 

The  bill  finally  provides  that  dis- 
closure of  products  of  discovery  to  the 
Antitrust  Division  does  not  constitute 
a  waiver  of  any  right  or  privilege,  'Thus, 
for  example,  in  the  GAF  case,  if  GAF 
wanted  to  give  analvses  of  Kodak  docu- 
ments to  the  Antitrust  Division,  it  may 
do  so  without  waiving  its  work-product 
privilege  which  would  allow  such  anal- 
yses to  be  withheld  from  the  Govern- 
ment ) . 

The  American  Bar  Association  anti- 
trust section  also  supported  the  principle 
of  Government  access  to  the  products  of 
discovery  as  enunciated  in  the  second 
circuit's  GAF  opinion. 
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In  response  to  the  concerns  raised  by 
the  ABA  section  the  bill  was  amended  in 
subcommittee  to  insure  that  a  CID  re- 
cipient's right  to  object  is  preserved. 

The  amended  bill  received  strong  sup- 
port in  the  committee  and  was  reported 
favorably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  approve  procedural  reforms  that 
will  cost  the  public  absolutely  nothing. 
H.R.  4050  will  speed  the  investigative 
process  for  our  Antitrust  Division  and 
enable  it  to  expend  its  limited  resources 
in  the  manner  most  beneficial  to  the  pub- 
lic interest. 

n  1300 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bill  and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time, 

Mr,  McCLORY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Commission  for  the  Re- 
view of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures,  I 
can  attest  to  the  fact  that  antitrust  cases 
are  burdened  with  great  delays.  Some  de- 
lay is  inherent  in  any  procedure  where 
the  stakes  are  high.  But  there  are  several 
causes  of  delay  tliat  are  curable.  This 
bill,  H,R,  4050.  cures  one  such  cause. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  delay  is  that 
of  discovery.  There  are  occasions  where 
the  Government  and  a  private  plaintiff 
are  both  contemplating  suit  against  the 
defendant,  Tlii.<;  bill  would  allow  the  Gov- 
ernment to  avoid  duplicative  discovery 
against  the  defendant  by  piggy-backing 
onto  the  private  plaintiff's  discovery  ef- 
forts in  certain  limited  situations.  More- 
over, both  the  private  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  would  be  fully  protected  under 
the  bill:  each  would  be  permitted  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Government's  process  by  rais- 
ing any  objection  either  might  have 
under  the  Constitution,  statute,  common 
law,  or  the  Federal  rules  of  procedure. 

In  1976,  Congress  revised  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  to  accord  general  dis- 
covery authority  to  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion when  investigating  a  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws  before  a  complaint  has 
been  filed  However,  some  question  arose 
as  to  whether  the  Government  could  ob- 
tain what  is  called  "the  produce  of  dis- 
cover>'."  that  is  the  materials  obtained 
through  discovery  by  a  litigant  against 
the  target  of  the  Government's  investi- 
gation. Tlie  1976  act  was  written  in  terms 
of  a  two-party  situation  and  not  a  three- 
party  situation  although  the  intention 
seemed  clear  that  the  Government 
should  be  permitted  to  issue  its  demands 
on  any  person  with  information. 

The  question  was  brought  into  focus 
when  GAF  sued  Kodak  and.  in  the  course 
of  discovery,  obtained  critical  documents 
and  developed  a  time-consuming  sophis- 
ticated analysis  of  them.  Although  GAF 
was  willing  to  hand  over  the  documents 
and  its  analysis.  Kodak  objected,  Kodak 
was  willing  to  hand  over  all  400.000  doc- 
uments it  had  given  GAF  but  opposed 
saving  the  Government  time  and  money 
by  allowing  GAF  to  share  its  knowledge 
with  the  Government. 

We  believe  that  the  Kodak  position  is 
indefensible  as  a  matter  of  policy  as  long 
as  Kodak's  rights  are  protected  on  the 
same  basis  that  they  would  if  the  Gov- 
ernment had  issued  its  demand  against 
Kodak  rather  than  GAF,  One  of  the  two 


major  purposes  of  the  bill  before  us  to 
protect  fully  the  rights  of  a  defendant  in 
Kodak's  situation.  The  other  major  pur- 
pose is  to  clarify  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  such  three-party  situations. 
Although  the  Government  ultimately 
won  its  point  in  the  GAF  case,  that  vic- 
tory binds  only  the  second  circuit.  This 
bill,  of  course,  binds  all  circuits. 

The  basic  purpose  we  seek  to  accomp- 
lish is  that  the  Antitrust  Division,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  prosecute  anyone 
civilly,  should  have  full  access  to  the 
facts  regardless  of  their  source,  just  as 
it  does  when  making  a  similar  decision 
to  prosecute  criminally.  No  policy  is 
served  by  making  the  Government's  in- 
vestigation of  antitrust  violations  more 
costly  and  more  time  consuming  than  it 
need  be  or  by  forcing  its  prosecutorial 
decisions  to  hinge  on  incomplete  facts. 

This  commonsense  policy  is  actueved 
by  this  bill  without  causing  any  resultant 
disadvantages.  Persons  in  Kodak's  posi- 
tion are  fully  protected :  They  can  object 
on  the  same  basis  that  they  might  if  the 
demand  were  served  directly  on  them; 
moreover,  the  confidentiality  of  the 
products  of  discovery  is  protected  on  the 
same  basis  as  if  the  demand  had  been 
issued  directly  to  them,  Likewi.-^e.  per- 
sons in  GAP'S  position  are  permitted  to 
comply  with  the  Government's  demand 
without  waiving  any  privileges  it  might 
later  wish  to  assert. 

Since  it  was  a  protective  order  be- 
tween GAF  and  Kodak  that  proved,  at 
least  for  some  time,  to  be  the  roadblock 
to  the  Division's  investigation,  the  bill 
provides  that  a  demand  for  products  of 
discoverv  does  supersede  a  protective 
order.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  bill  would 
be  meaningless.  However,  the  bill  should 
not  be  interpreted  as  precluding  the  ex- 
ercise of  judicial  power  to  issue  subse- 
quent protective  orders  which  mieht,  in 
certain  limited  situations,  be  thought 
necessary  to  protect  further  the  confi- 
dentialitv  of  products  of  discovery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  i Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  hope  to  clarify  the  legislative 
history  of  this  measure  on  one  small 
point. 

It  has  been  made  clear  to  us  by  a  three- 
judge  Federal  district  court  panel  within 
recent  days  that  the  Congress  may  very 
well  have  to  start  clarifying  its  legisla- 
tion in  the  legislation  rather  than  in  the 
report  or  the  record. 

I  would  like  the  legislative  history  that 
we  are  making  today  on  H.R.  4050  to  re- 
flect that  we  are  introducing  a  new  term 
into  our  legislative  and  regulatory  lexi- 
con: "Administrative  litigation." 

Believe  it  or  not.  we  have  not  been  able 
to  come  across  any  prior  useage  of  this 
pair  of  words  in  conjunction,  as  strange 
as  that  might  seem  to  some  Members  of 
this  body. 

This  bill  will  permit  the  Justice  De- 
partment, for  purposes  of  conducting 
aintitrust  cases  brought  by  the  Depart- 
ment, to  obtain  "products  of  discovery" 
which  in  separate  and  usually  private 
antitrust   litigation   were   "obtained   by 


any  method  of  discovery  in  any  judicial 
or  administrative  Utigation." 

Because  administrative  agencies  obtain 
information  from  private  parties  through 
various  means,  including  investigations 
in  which  material  is  voluntarily  trans- 
mitted to  an  agency  by  private  parties,  it 
was  desirable  to  spell  out  the  circum- 
stances under  which  such  material  could 
become  available  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Accordingly,  I  would  like  to  direct  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  page  ten  of 
the  committee  report,  specifically  the 
third  and  fourth  paragraphs  of  that  page 
in  which  it  is  noted  that  "administrative 
litigation"  refers  to  "those  administra- 
tive proceedings  which  are  adversarial  in 
nature  and  format,  and  in  which  the 
agency  obtained  the  product  of  discovery 
by  agency  or  civil  discovery  process  that 
allowed  the  discovered  party  to  raise 
objections"; 

Thus,  as  the  report  language  goes  on 
to  state,  "administrative  litigation"  does 
not  mean  rulemaking  or  Ucensing  pro- 
ceedings, nor  does  it  include  informa- 
tion gathering  programs  or  purely  in- 
vestigatory proceedings  in  which  infor- 
mation is  obtained  by  the  United  States 
or  any  governmental  agency  pursuant 
to  laws  and  regulations  providing  for  the 
filing  of  forms  or  reports.  Such  informa- 
tion is  not  obtained  in  "litigation"  by 
"any  method  of  discovery." 

I  trust  that  this  effort  to  give  mean- 
ing to  the  new  terminology  we  are  using 
in  this  legislation  will  be  helpful  to  the 
Justice  Department  which  has  asked  for 
the  authority  embodied  in  this  bill,  the 
private  parties  who  will  be  subject  to  its 
provisions,  and  the  courts  which  may  be 
called  upon  to  interpret  it. 

The  paragraphs  I  make  reference  to 
are  as  follows: 

Although  "administrative  litigation"  is 
not  a  term  of  art  In  administrative  law  and 
is  not  otherwise  statutorily  defined,  the 
Committee  Intends  that  this  term  apply  to 
those  administrative  proceedings  which  are 
adversarial  in  nature  and  format,  and  In 
which  the  agency  obtained  the  product  of 
discovery  by  agency  or  civil  discovery  proc- 
ess that  allowed  the  discovered  party  to  raise 
objections:  parties  in  such  proceedings  gen- 
erally are  entitled  to  procedural  safeguards 
such  as  those  governing  adjudications,  set 
forth  in  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
5  use,  ?  554.  Thus,  "administrative  litiga- 
tion" would  not  include  rulemaking  or 
licensing  proceedings,"  The  term  "adminis- 
trative litigation"  would  also  not  cover  in- 
formation gathering  programs  or  purely  in- 
vestigatory proceedings  in  which  Information 
is  obtained  by  the  United  States  or  any 
governmental  agency  pursuant  to  laws  or 
regulations  providing  for  the  filing  of  forms 
or  reports.  Such  information  Is  not  obtained 
in  "litigation"  by  "any  method  of  discovery," 

Where  materials  have  been  obtained  by  a 
government  agency  outside  the  context  of 
"administrative  litigation."  the  bill  neither 
extends  nor  limits  any  existing  authority  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  to  obtain  such  mate- 


"The  Committee  received  views  from  the 
International  Trade  Commission  suggesting 
tliat  Its  proceedings  are  not  subject  to  this 
amendment  because  they  are  non-adjudlca- 
torv  In  nature.  The  Committee  understands 
that  the  provisions  of  H.R  4050  do  not  apply 
to  quasi-adjudlcatlve  proceedings  not  em- 
bodying procedural  safeguards  such  as  pro- 
vided under  5  U.S.C.  I  554. 
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rials,  nor  does  it  alter  any  rights  of  an  Inter-     narrower  phrase.  The  third  paragraph  of     the  products  of  discovery  to  the  oerson 
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dures.   This   Commission.   compKJsed   of     focusing  an  Antitrust  Division  investiga-     discovery  and  its  analyses  and  mdices 
members  of  all  three  branches  of  Gov-     tion.  thereto. 
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rials;  nor  does  It  alter  any  lights  of  an  Inter- 
ested party  to  oppose  production  to  the  Anti- 
trust Division.  The  bill  addresses  only  those 
situations  where  the  Department  of  Justice 
issues  a  CID  to  a  person  who  has  obtained 
the  product  of  discovery  in  Judicial  or  ad- 
ministrative litigation. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  will  return  his  time  if 
he  needs  it.  but  I  just  want  to  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Kind- 
ness ' .  He  has  made  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion today.  The  material  which  appears 
in  the  committee  report  on  page  10  does 
give  some  guidance,  but  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  put  into  the  Record  today 
gives  additional  stature  to  the  direct  in- 
tention of  the  committee  at  the  subcom- 
mittee level  where,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  an  amendment  was  added,  strik- 
ing the  term  "administrative  proceeding" 
and  substitute  "administrative  litiga- 
tion." But  it  was  certainly  designed  to 
answer  the  challenge  that  this  was  going 
to  allow  the  Department  of  Justice  to  get 
papers  and  materials  where  people  were 
submitting  them  in  rulemaking  and  li- 
censing procedures  without  the  protec- 
tion of  an  adversarial  framework.  At  the 
subcommittee  level  we  certainly  did  not 
want  that  to  happen,  and  we  added  an 
amendment  adopted  in  the  full  commit- 
tee The  gentleman's  .statement  today 
certainly  should  make  it  clear  that,  de- 
spite the  lack  of  clear  parenthood  of  ad- 
ministrative litigation,  we  wanted  it  to 
be  a  matter  in  which  the  giver  of  the 
documents  is  clear  that  this  is  an  adver- 
sarial type  of  proceedings  in  which  they 
could  object  and  would  be  given  those 
opportunities  to  object,  and  if  the  mater- 
ial is  then  turned  over,  of  course,  it 
might  be  later  subject  to  disclosure. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  entirely  correct.  I  appreci- 
ate that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  raised 
an  important  question  with  regard  to  the 
scope  of  the  phrase  "administrative 
litigation."  While  it  seems  quite  plausible 
to  me  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  be  allowed  acce.ss  to  all  relevant 
facts  in  Investigating  antitrust  viola- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in 
order  to  quite  any  possible  objection  to 
this  legislation,  decided  to  narrow  the 
original  phrase  "administrative  proceed- 
ing" to  "administrative  litigation"  which 
now  in  the  bill.  This  change  eliminates 
rulemaking  and  licensing  proceedings  as 
well  as  any  regulatory  procedure  request- 
ing the  filing  of  forms  or  reoorts  by  many 
corporations  so  that  the  regulatory- 
agencv  might  carry  out  its  mandate 
Since  this  bill  envisions  precomplaint 
discovery  of  rrodupts  of  discover>-.  a  de- 
mand for  such  reoorts  falls  outside  the 
area  of  our  committee's  analvsis  and  thu.s 
should  also  fall  outside  the  bill.  Such  re- 
ports are  not  themselves  submitted  in 
a  discovery  proceeding  and  the  pro- 
ducer is  not  thinking  of  litigation  when 
he  submits  them  but  only  of  the  partic- 
ular agency's  promi.«e  of  confidentiality. 
Since  some  may  find  it  too  much  to 
ask  of  one  filing  a  reoort  to  consider  that 
the  contents  might  be  the  subject  of  a 
CID  at  some  later  time,  we  adopted  the 


narrower  phrase.  The  third  paragraph  of 
page  10  of  the  report  makes  clear  our 
intent  to  limit  CID's  for  products  of  dis- 
covery to  situations  where  the  producer 
is  already  in  litigation.  In  situations 
falling  outside  this  bill,  the  Department 
must  proceed  under  the  1976  act  directly 
against  the  producer.  That  is  the  differ- 
ence and  the  distinction  we  are  making. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  the  clarification 
of  the  point.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  also  for  confirming  the  point, 
and  I  would  reemphasize  that  the  point 
is  raised  for  further  clarification  at  this 
time  largely  because  of  the  three-judge 
panel  s  ruling  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  the  other 
day  which  gives  us  a  big  question  mark 
about  legislative  language  and  its  in- 
terpretation for  the  future. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  again  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Harris),  a  valued  member  of  our 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R 
4050,  a  bill  that  will  permit  the  Antitrust 
Division  to  avoid  wasteful  and  duplica- 
tive expenditure  of  public  resources  in 
obtaining  materials  that  someone  else 
has  already  gathered  and  organized.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  al- 
ready pointed  out,  this  bill  should  save 
the  Government  substantial  amounts  of 
money  and  expedite  many  antitrust  in- 
vestigations and  proceedings  in  which 
the  Antitrust  Division  must  gather  and 
analyze  substantial  amounts  of  material. 

There  is.  however,  another  aspect  of 
this  bill  that  deserves  our  attention.  H.R 
4050  will  also  expressly  provide  rights  to 
the  person  from  whom  discovery  was 
obtained.  Thus,  the  party  that  has 
gathered  and  analyzed  the  discovery  ma- 
terial must  have  obtained  it  from  some- 
one else.  H.R.  4050  insures  that  the  per- 
son from  whom  discovery  was  obtained, 
as  well  as  the  party  in  possession  of  it, 
will  have  full  rights  to  object  to  produc- 
tion to  the  Antitrust  Division. 

For  example,  if  a  plaintiff  has  ob- 
tained discovery  from  a  defendant  In 
private  litigation,  the  bill  permits  the 
Government  to  seek  this  product  of  dis- 
covery from  the  plaintiff,  b'lt  only  after 
serving  a  copy  of  its  civil  investigative 
demand  on  both  parties,  and  only  after 
both  are  accorded  the  full  rights  to  ob- 
ject to  production  under  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act. 

Both  parties  would  also  be  granted  the 
full  extent  of  the  confidentiality  pro- 
tection set  forth  in  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act.  Thus,  the  bill  also  extends 
the  confidentiality  protections  of  the 
Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act.  already 
available  to  the  person  in  possession  of 


the  products  of  discovery,  to  the  person 
from  whom  discovery  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  here  is  a 
bill  that  does  not  expand  the  Govern- 
ment's authority.  It  is  undisputed  that 
the  Government  would  have  the  right 
imder  existing  law  to  obtain  the  very 
same  materials,  or  generate  them  at  ite 
owr  expense,  even  in  the  absence  of  this 
lef  .slation.  If  we  approve  H.R.  4050,  we 
p*  mit  the  Government  to  save  a  great 
d'  il  of  time  and  money  in  cases  in  which 
someone  else  has  already  done  the  work. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  spelling  out  in 
express  terms  the  rights  of  all  interested 
parties  to  make  their  objections  to  pro- 
duction to  the  Government,  and  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  materials  once 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  Government. 
I  urge  that  we  approve  this  legislation 
in  furtherance  of  our  efforts  to  combat 
inflation  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
persons  subject  to  Government  investi- 
gations or  inquiries. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  forceful  statement  and  would 
ask  him  just  perhaps  to  repeat  once 
again,  if  I  understood  the  gentleman 
correctly,  that  this  material  could  be  ob- 
tained anyway,  even  in  the  absence  of 
this  legislation.  This  legislation  expe- 
dites the  gathering  of  information,  and 
makes  the  process  less  expensive  and 
time  consuming. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes.  I  think  clearly,  if 
my  chairman  will  yield,  the  Government 
has  the  authority  to  get  this  material 
already.  All  we  are  saying  in  this  bill  is 
that  if  the  material  is  already  accumu- 
lated, let  us  pre  ent  duplicative  discov- 
ery and  the  wasi«  of  taxpayers'  money. 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  .And  all  the  parties' 
rights  are  protected.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  a 
valuable  and  productive  member  of  our 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  Hughes'  . 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HR. 
4050.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Antitrust  Division  to  obtain  relevant 
and  nonprivileged  Information  obtained 
by  others  in  the  course  of  litigation. 

liarge  antitrust  defendants,  simply  by 
virtue  of  their  size  and  willingness  to 
impede  Government  antitrust  investiga- 
tors, may  be  able  to  obtain  de  facto  im- 
munity ifrom  the  antitrust  laws  unless 
Congress  acts  to  help  reduce  the  costs 
and  expedite  Government  antitrust  leg- 
islation. H.R.  4050.  strongly  recommend- 
ed by  the  President's  Commission  for 
the  Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Pro- 
cedures, will  expedite  and  reduce  the 
costs  of  antitrust  enforcement,  thereby 
assuring  that  competition  will  be 
promptly  restored  to  the  marketplace. 
The  other  body  has  already  passed 
S.  390.  the  Antirust  Procedural  Improve- 
ments Act.  which  contains  the  provisi- 
sions  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  is  a  recommendation  of  the 
President's  National  Commission  for  the 
Review  of  Antitrust  Laws  and  Proce- 
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dures.  This  Commission,  composed  of 
members  of  all  three  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment and  antitrust  practitioners, 
proposed  this  legislation  to  expedite  and 
reduce  the  costs  of  antitrust  litigation. 

I  don't  need  to  tell  you  that  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  complex  antitrust 
litigation  may  make  it  ever  easier  for 
antitrust  violators  to  escape  justice. 
There  are  cases  today  that  have  been  in 
the  courts  10  vears  or  more.  This  legis- 
lation responds  to  the  clear  need  to  ex- 
pedite antitrust  investigations  and  liti- 
gation. 

The  legislation  expressly  authorizes 
the  Antitrust  Division  to  issue  a  precom- 
plaint discovery  request  for  products  of 
discovery  produced  in  litigation. 

It  does  not  vest  novel  or  untested  au- 
thority in  the  Antitrust  Division:  nor  is 
the  concept  of  obtaining  the  benefits  of 
discovery  of  another  party  in  other  liti- 
gation foreign  to  our  system  of  justice. 
Courts  have  made  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative discovery  available  not  only  to 
the  Antitrust  Division  but  also  to  private 
parties  and  other  governmental  agencies. 

Indeed,  this  legislation  rests  upon  a 
recent  interpretation  of  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Proce.ss  Act  given  by  the  Second 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  G.AF  case. 
authorizing  the  Antitrust  Division  to  ob- 
tain products  of  discovery  This  bill  clar- 
ifies that  decision  and  provides  express 
statutory  safeguards  to  the  interested 
parties. 

Tlie  potential  savings  from  this  legisla- 
tion are  substantial. 

In  the  GAF  litigation,  for  example,  the 
Government  estimates  that  it  will  save 
$1  million  and  9  months  because  of 
the  court-approved  access  to  products  of 
discoverj'  and  indices  in  that  case. 

In  the  GAF  case,  the  plaintiff,  GAF. 
was  eager  to  share  with  the  Antitrust 
Oivision  its  analyses  of  over  400.000  doc- 
uments it  received  from  Kodak,  whom  it 
had  been  suing  for  monopolization.  GAF 
believed  that  it  had  obtained  evidence  of 
an  antitrust  violation  and  wished  to 
share  it  with  the  Government.  Ulti- 
mately, the  court  of  appeals  upheld  the 
authority  of  the  Antitrust  Division  to 
obtain  the  materials  under  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act. 

In  the  ATT  monopolization  case,  the 
Antitrust  Division  recently  obtained  ac- 
cess to  the  on-line  computer-based  index 
of  57.000  documents  and  depositions  in  a 
private  treble  damage  action.  The  Divi- 
sion estimates  that  it  has  saved  $900,000 
and  9  months  of  time  from  its  access 
to  these  products  of  discovery.  The  Gov- 
ernment prosecutor  in  a  case  against  the 
ATT  credited  access  to  products  of  dis- 
covery as  largely  responsible  for  an  ear- 
lier than  anticipated  trial  date  in  this 
case. 

Access  to  products  of  discovery  will  not 
only  expedite  Government  antitrust  in- 
vestigations and  reduce  their  costs.  In 
some  cases  access  to  products  of  discov- 
ery may  be  the  only  source  of  valuable 
information.  'Witnesses  in  earlier  htiga- 
tion  may  no  longer  be  available.  The  rec- 
ollections witnesses  may  have  faded  by 
the  time  the  Government  deposes  them. 
Furthermore,  access  to  products  of  dis- 
covery including  a  litigant's  analysis  of 
his  own  case,  its  extremely  valuable  in 
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focusing  an  Antitrust  Division  investiga- 
tion. 

Finally.  I  might  add  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides safeguards  for  the  rights  of  inter- 
ested parties,  including  the  right  to  ob- 
ject to  the  request  for  products  of  dis- 
covery. 

Furthermore,  the  person  who  produced 
the  product  of  discoverj'  is  given  confi- 
dentiality protection  he  is  not  afforded 
under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislation  to  make  our  antitrust  en- 
forcement efforts  more  difficult  and  more 
effective  without  cost  to  the  rights  of  in- 
terested parties. 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4050  amends  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Anti- 
trust Division  to  issue  a  civil  investiga- 
tive demand  (CID'  for  information  that 
has  been  produced  in  litigation. 

The  bill  eliminates  unnecessary  and 
duplicative  discoverj-  efforts  by  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  since  it  would  not  be 
forced  to  duplicate  the  same  time  con- 
suming, expensive  discovery  procedures 
which  another  litigant  has  already 
completed. 

H.R.  4050  was  recommended  by  the 
President's  National  Commission  to  Re- 
view Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures.  The 
Commission  found  that — 

An  important  cause  of  unreasonable  delay 
and  extraordlnan-  expense,  particularly  In 
complex  antitrust  suits  brought  by  the  gov- 
ernment, is  the  denial  of  access  to  materials 
already  produced  in  actions  Initiated  by  pri- 
vate parties.  Courts  have  on  occasion  refused 
governmental  access  to  such  materials  be- 
cause of  prior  orders  protecting  such  mate- 
rials from  disclosure  to  nonparties.  Such  a 
response  forces  the  government  to  devote 
enormous  time  and  resources  to  duplicate 
the  past  discovery  of  private  attorney's  gen- 
eral, who  are  frequently  willing  but  unable 
to  share  with  the  government  already  dis- 
covered materials  Potential  defendants  have 
no  legitimate  interest  in  wasting  the  govern- 
ment's time  and  taxpayers'  money  in  the  in- 
Ter'^sf  of  pamesmanshlp  (Commission  report 
at  pp   49-50.) 

Soon  after  the  Commission  issued  its 
report,  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals in  the  United  States  v  GAF  Corp.. 
596  F.  2d  10  '2d  Cir.  1979' .  held  that  the 
Antitrust  Division  has  authority  under 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  to  is'^ue 
CIDs  <a  precomplaint  civil  discovery  de- 
vice' for  products  of  an  earlier  discovery. 

Since  the  GAF  oninion.  the  Antitrust 
Division  estimates  that  in  one  case  access 
to  products  of  discovery  saved  the  Divi- 
sion SQOO  noo  in  9  months  of  time  to 
index  documents. 

The  historj-  of  the  GAF  case  best  illus- 
trates the  need  for  express  statutory  au- 
thority to  issue  a  CID  for  products  of 
discovery  and  the  need  to  provide  addi- 
tional procedures  which  assure  fairness 
to  all  parties. 

Although  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act  provides  that  the  Antitrust  Division 
may  issue  a  CID  for  anv  "information" 
or  "documentary  materials"  in  the  pos- 
session of  "any  person."  the  district  court 
in  the  GAF  case  denied  the  enforcement 
of  a  CID  for  products  of  discovery 
aga'nst  GAF.  GAF  sued  Kodak  for  mo- 
nopolization and  wanted  to  give  the 
Antitrust  Division  the  products  of  its 


discovery  and  its  analyses  and  indices 
thereto. 

In  particular.  GAF  wanted  to  disclose 
to  the  Antitrust  Division  50  documents 
culled  from  400.000.  Kodak  objected  to 
GAF's  disclosure  tmder  the  terms  of  a 
protective  order  entered  into  between 
GAP  and  Kodak.  Kodak  was  willing  to 
provide  the  Antitrust  Division,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  CID.  all  of  the  400.000  docu- 
ments discovered  by  GAF  but  was  un- 
willing to  have  GAF  provide  the  index 
or  analyses  of  those  documents. 

The  district  court  refused  to  enforce 
the  CID  against  GAF  for  products  of 
discovery  because  it  beUeved  the  Anti- 
trust Civil  Process  Act  did  not  reach 
products  of  discovery  since  the  act 
lacked  procedures  for  obtaining  such 
material  and  for  protecting  the  rights  of 
those  involved.  For  example,  a  CID 
must  only  be  issued  to  the  person  "in 
possession"  of  documentary  material  (in 
this  case.  GAF)  yet  there  is  no  provi- 
sion that  a  CID  must  be  issued  to  a  per- 
son who  originally  produced  the  material 
I  Kodak). 

The  court  of  appeals  reversed,  holding 
that  products  of  discoverj-  are  within 
the  terms  "information"  and  "documen- 
tary material."  and  remanded,  ordering 
the  district  court  to  modify  the  protec- 
tive order  and  giving  Kodak  the  right  to 
object  to  the  disclosure  of  specific  docu- 
ments as  if  it  had  been  the  person  who 
"produced "  the  documents  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process 
Act. 

H.R.  4050  provides  those  procedural 
protections  the  district  court  found  lack- 
ing in  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act. 

The  amendments  require  that  the  par- 
ty from  whom  discovery  was  originally 
obtained  and  the  person  in  possession 
of  the  discoverj'  material  both  be  issued 
a  CID  and  given  the  right  to  raise  any 
objection  to  the  CID.  Thus,  work  prod- 
uct, attorney-client,  and  other  privileges 
which  may  be  asserted  against  a  CID 
are  available  to  both  parties. 

Furthermore,  the  amendments  provide 
that  a  vahd  CID  supersedes  any  incon- 
sistent law  or  prior  protective  order  re- 
straining disclosure  to  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision, since  the  parties  had  notice  and 
a  full  right  to  object  to  the  CID. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  confiden- 
tiality protection  of  the  Antitrust  Civil 
Process  Act  to  the  partv  who  originally 
produced  the  documents,  with  respect  to 
a  CID  for  products  of  discovery. 

Moreover  since  both  parties  are  formal 
recipients  of  a  CID  they  may  seek  a  pro- 
tective order  against  the  government  for 
subsequent  disclosure  to  others 

The  bill  further  provides  that  disclo- 
sure of  products  of  discovery  to  the  An- 
titrust Division  does  not  constitute  the 
waiver  of  any  right  or  privilege.  Thus. 
if  GAF  wants  to  disclose  its  legal  anal- 
yses of  KodaK  documents  to  the  Anti- 
trust Division,  it  may  do  so  without 
waiving  work  privilege. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ACTION 

The  Antitrust  Division.  Judges  Ren- 
frew and  Atkins,  and  Professors  Fox  and 
G?rhart  testified  in  support  of  H  R.  4050. 

The  ABA  Antitrust  SecUon  supported 
the  principle  of  government  access  to  the 
products  of  discovery  as  enunciated  in 
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the  Second  Circuit's  GAF  opinion,  but 
preferred  case  by  case  adjudication  over 


PERMISSION    FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
RULES   TO   FILE   CERTAIN   PRIVI- 


Mr.  BEILENSON.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  And  further 
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ican  assistance  in  order  to  fill  the  full        Dallas.  TX;   130-Bed  Nursing  Home  Care,     the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791    and  in 
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the  Second  Circuit's  GAP  opinion,  but 
preferred  case  by  case  adjudication  over 
express  statutory  authorization.  The  sec- 
tion strongly  recommended  that  it  be 
made  clear  that  these  amendments  do 
not  take  away  the  CID  recipient's  rights 
to  object  to  a  CID. 

The  bill  wsis  amended  in  subcommittee 
to  meet  this  objection 

As  one  might  expect  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  opposed  the  legislation,  ar- 
guing that  it  would  not  achieve  the  ob- 
jective of  expediting  government  anti- 
trust litigation.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  opposed  both  the 
bill  and  the  Second  Circuit's  GAF  deci- 
sion. 

The  subcommittee  unanimously  re- 
ported H.R,  4050  with  two  amendments. 

The  first  amendment  made  it  clear 
that  the  amendments  did  not  eliminate 
any  rights  to  object  under  the  terms  of 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act. 

The  second  amendment  removed  from 
the  definition  of  "products  of  discovery" 
language  which  could  be  construed  to 
include  within  the  definition  of  "prod- 
ucts of  discovery"  reports  and  other 
submissions  made  to  an  administrative 
agency  in  a  nonlitigation  context.  The 
term  "products  of  discovery"  was  con- 
fined to  materials  discovered  in  litiga- 
tion.* 

n  1320 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  iMr  Mazzoli* 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4050.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  any  extraneous  material  neces- 
sary In  the  Record  concerning  the  bill 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  TO  MEET  AT  10  O'CLOCK 
ON  WEDNESDAY.  APRIL  30,  1980 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday,  April  29,  1980,  that 
it  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  am  on  'Wednes- 
day. April  30.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
IS  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEGED REPORTS 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  from  California 
can  quickly  inform  the  House  as  to  what 
these  privileged  reports  would  relate  to. 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BEILENSON  These  deal  with 
three  matters  which  will  be  before  the 
Rules  Committee  this  afternoon.  The 
first  is  one  providing  for  technical  cor- 
rections in  the  amendments  made  in  or- 
der by  House  Resolution  642.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  budget  resolution. 

The  second  is  with  regard  to  H.R.  4046. 
the  Antitrust  Collateral  Estoppel  Act. 

The  third  is  with  reference  to  H.R. 
4048,  awards  of  prejudgment  interest  in 
antitrust  litigation  under  the  Clayton 
Act, 

These  will  be  heard  starting  before  the 
Rules  Committee  at  2  o'clock  this  after- 
noon Hopefully,  if  rules  are  reported. 
they  will  be  able  to  be  put  over  the  desk 
this  evening. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  filing  the  reports  on  the  rules 
on  the  last  two  bills.  The  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  has  mentioned,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, as  far  as  the  first  matter  is  con- 
cerned, might  that  relate  to  the  budget 
resolution?  Would  not  this  course  be  un- 
necessary if  the  Rules  Committee  in  the 
House  had  adopted  the  suggestion  that 
some  of  us  made,  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution be  considered  under  an  open  rule? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  is  correct.  The  first  amendment 
would  allow  the  substitutes  proposed  by 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Latta, 
and  Mr.  Rousselot,  to  be  corrected  tech- 
nically so  that  their  amendments  will  be 
in  order  tomorrow  and  will  conform  with 
regard  to  mathematical  consistency  with 
the  debt  limit  requirements.  I  am  not 
sure  they  would  have  been  able  to  do 
that  even  if  we  had  had  an  open  rule, 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  believe  that 
the  rule  that  the  House  last  week 
adopted  in  regard  to  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution  specifically  limited 
consideration  in  the  House  to  certain 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  had  been  printed  in  editions 
of  the  Congressional  Record  prior  to 
the  adoption  of  the  rule.  Am  I  not 
correct  in  that? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  am  I  not 
correct  in  stating  that  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request  would  allow 
a  correction  of  those  amendments  that 
had  been  printed  in  the  Record? 


Mr.  BEILENSON.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  And  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  if  the  rule 
that  has  been  adopted  by  the  House  had 
not  restricted  the  House  to  considering 
only  those  amendments  that  had  been 
printed  in  the  Record  prior  to  the  cutoff 
date  that  was  set  forth  by  the  Rules 
Committee,  would  that  be  unnecessary 
if  we  had  an  open  rule? 

Mr.  BEILENSON.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  last  question,  it  might  or 
might  not  be  correct  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  open  rule  required 
the  publishing  in  the  Record  of  these 
proposed  amendments.  If  it  had,  as  it 
often  does  even  under  an  open  rule,  then 
again  we  would  have  been  required  to 
come  back  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
make  these  corrections. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr,  Speaker, 
based  upon  that  explanation,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  galleries  will  please  refrain  from 
any  disruption.  The  Doorkeeper  will  re- 
move the  demonstrators, 

Mr,  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  our  request  with  respect  to  the 
rules  on  H,R,  4046  and  H,R.  4048.  If  that 
is  the  case,  I  would  like  to  make  a  unan- 
imous-consent request  with  respect  to 
those  two  bills. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  AGREEMENT 
FOR  COOPERATION  CONCERNING 
CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  96-304' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

I  For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  28,  1980.  i 
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ican  assistance  in  order  to  fill  the  full 
schedule  for  the  day. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.* 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  announce  the  program  for  to- 
morrow. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  meet  at  noontime, 
and  we  will  take  up  the  budget.  We  will 
take  up  the  Giaimo,  Quillen,  and  Con- 
able  amendments. 

I  would  have  to  presume  that  that  will 
not  take  a  full  day,  and  so  we  would 
take  up  the  two  rules,  H.R.  4046.  Anti- 
trust Collateral  Estoppel  Act,  and  H.R- 
4048.  Awards  of  prejudgment  interest  in 
antitrust  litigation  to  which  there  was 
no  objection.  Those  apparently  are  of 
not  deep  concern,  so  it  could  very  well  be, 
because  of  the  obstruction  of  the  gentle- 
man on  the  opposite  side,  that  we  would 
take  up  H.R.  6081.  special  Central  Amer- 


POURTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 

UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

'For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  April  28,   1980.) 


□  1330 

ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1979  OF  ADMINISTRATION  ON 
AGING  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WEL- 
FARE—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objection, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

'For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday,  April  28 
1980, » 


APPROVAL  OF  CONSTRUCTION 
ALTERATION  OR  ACQUISITION 
PROJECTS  FOR  VARIOUS  VET- 
ERANS ADMINISTRATION  FACILI- 
TIES—COMMUNICATION FROM 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS' 
AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs;  which  was 
read  and,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 

Washington.  DC.  April  24.  1980 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  96-22.  Section  5004 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  today  approved  the 
following  construction,  alteration  or  acqui- 
sition projects  for  various  Veterans  Admin- 
istration medical  facilities. 

Major  construction 
ilo'mZ.  "^^    ^'"''"'^^°^y   care   Addition. 

AmarlUo,  TX;  Central  AC.  Patient  Prl- 
t6?39*'oo^"'"'"*''^  ^""^  *  ^*^*^-'  ^f^'^'encles. 
mIoo'ooo'^'   '^'"''"''''^'T'  ^^^^  Addn.,  B,  76, 

Biiojci  (BD),  MS:  Clinical  Addition  and 
Outpatient,  $20,750,000 

ChUllcothe,  OH:   Modernize  Bldgs    24    31 
35  (Phase  II),  $13,700,000 


Dallas.  TX:  130-Bed  Nursing  Home  Care, 
$7,850,000. 

Danville,  IL;  Relocate  Expand  Processing 
&  Distribution,  $5,600,000. 

Fayettevllle.  AR;  Clinical  Addition.  $4,500.- 
000. 

Hampton,  VA;  Renovate  &  Expand  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  Unit,  $5,150,000. 

Hlnes,  IL:  Supply  Depot  Expansion,  B-37. 
$8,800,000. 

Kerrvllle.  TX;  120-Bed  Nursing  Home  Care, 
$7,750,000, 

Memphis.  TN;  Ambulatory  Care  Addition. 
$9,250,000. 

Miami,  FL;  Outpatient  Addition,  Renova- 
tion &  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Unit  Relocation. 
$26,650,000. 

Minneapolis,  MN;  Replacement  Hospital. 
$15,000,000 

New  Orleans,  LA;  Expand  Clinic.  Outpa- 
tient  Research.    $67,650,000. 

Palo  Alto.  CA:  Correction  of  Seismic  Defi- 
ciencies. $3,015,000. 

Palo  Alto.  CA:  Eliminate  Fire  &  Safety  De- 
ficiencies, $4,000,000 

Pittsburgh  (HDi.  PA:  Eliminate  Fire  & 
_Safety    Deficiencies.    $8,400,000 

Reno.  NV;  60-Bed  Nursing  Care  Unit.  $6.- 
100.000 

Temple.  TX:  Clinic  Expansion  &  Relocate 
Support  Functions.  $27,600,000 

Togus,  ME:  Renovate  Bldg.  207  (Bed 
Bldg,),  $5,100,000. 

Tucson.  AZ:  Clinical  Addition.  $20,850,000. 

Wichita,  KS:  Modernization,  Addition  ic 
Alteration,  Phase  I.  $1,432,000. 

MINOR   construction 

Boston.  MA:  Secondary  Generator  &  Up- 
date  Wiring.   $2,550,000.  " 

Ca-stle  Point.  NY:  Relocate  &  Replace  Boil- 
er Plant.  $2,800,000. 

Iowa  City.  lA:  Remedy  Fire  &  Safety  De- 
ficiencies, $2,700,000. 

Long  Beach,  CA;  Addition  &  Renovation 
for  Supply  Processing  &  Distribution.  $2,650.- 
000 

Martinez,  CA:  Construction  of  Education 
Bldg  ,  $2,300,000. 

Reno,  NV;  Construction  of  New  Laundrv 
82.420,000. 

LEASING 

These   Clinics   in   spaces   assigned   to   the 
Veterans    Administration    by    the    General 
Services  Administration  are  to  be  relocated 
In  new  buildings  In  the  same  cities: 
Boston,  MA:  Annual  Rental.  $1,200,000. 
Los  Angeles,  CA;  Annual  Rental.  $1,000,000, 
Newark.  NJ:   Annual  Rental.  $500,000- 
Brooklyn.  NY;   Annual  Rental.  $750,000, 
New  York,  NY:  Annual  Rental,  $1,500,000 
The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  author- 
izing Resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Bay  Roberts, 

Chairman. 

RESOLrmoN  or  the  Committee  on  VrrERANs' 
Affairs.  House  of  Representatives 
Rciolved  by  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  That  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  96-22.  section  5004.  a 
prospectus  providing  for  construction,  alter- 
ation or  acquisition  at  various  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration medical  facilities,  a  description 
of  which  is  attached  hereto  and  by  reference 
made  part  of,  Is  approved. 

Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman 
April  24.  1980. 
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POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
3  we  commemorate  the  anniversary  of 


the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791,  and  In 
so  doing,  we  celebrate  and  honor  the  deep 
ties  between  our  coimtry  and  the  people 
of  Poland. 

These  ties  are  rooted  in  the  principles 
which  were  enunciated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  May  3;  Liberty,  representation, 
and  protection  imder  law.  They  origi- 
nated in  the  valiant  participation  of 
Polish  soldiers  and  patriots  in  our  own 
revolution  and  have  been  nourished  by 
the  rich  gifts  the  Polish  people  have 
brought  to  our  life  and  culture. 

On  Saturday.  May  3.  the  189th  anni- 
versary of  Poland's  Constitution,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  will  sponsor 
Chicago's  annual  Constitution  Day  Pa- 
rade in  Chicago  and  it  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure and  honor  to  participate  in  this 
event. 

To  be  broadcast  on  television  by  WGN 
Continental  Broadcasting  Co..  the  mag- 
nificent parade  in  Chicago's  downtown 
will  consist  of  some  150  bands,  march- 
ing units,  and  floats,  and  will  include 
thousands  of  marchers,  many  of  whom 
will  wear  beautiful  costumes  native  to 
the  various  parts  of  Poland,  Also,  many 
dignitaries  representing  business,  labor, 
and  civic  organizations  too  numerous  to 
mention  will  also  take  part  in  the  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  I  wish  to  insert  the  2-day  pro- 
gram of  the  events  to  take  place  in  Chi- 
cago in  commemoration  of  Poland's  May 
3,  1791,  Constitution.  The  program  fol- 
lows; 

Polish  Cokstitui'ion  Day 
Saturday.  May  3.   1980 
Program   at   Reviewing  Stand:    Clark  and 
Washington   Streets — 12   Noon. 

Welcome:  Mrs  Helen  M  Szytnanowlcz, 
Vice  President.  Polish  National  Alliance, 
General  Chairman.  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

National  Anthems:  Mr  Bogdan  Par&flnc- 
zuk.  Accompanied  by  US  8lBt  Army  Band. 
Fort  Sheridan,  Illinois 

Parade  Narrator:  Mrs  Helen  M  Szymano- 
wlcz  and  Mrs  Lottie  S  Kublak. 

Grand    Marshal      Honorable    Mathew    W, 
Bieszczat.   Commissioner,   Cook   County. 
Parade  Coordinator:  Larry  Rzewskl. 
Program  at  Richard  J  Daley  Center:  1:30 
P.M 

Welcome:     Mr.    Joseph    Slkora.     Commis- 
sioner District  13.  Polish  National  Alliance. 
Invocation:  Most  Reverend  Alfred  L  Abra- 
mowicz.  DD,  Auxiliary  Bishop.  Vicar  General. 
Master   of   Ceremonies:    Hon    Aloyslus   A. 
Mazewskl.     President    Polish     National     Al- 
liance:  President  Polish  American  Congress. 
Remarks:  Honorable  James  R   Thompson, 
Governor.  State  of  Illinois 

Remarks:  Honorable  Jane  Byrne,  Mayor. 
City  of  Chicago 

Greetings:  Hon  Joseph  A  Drobot,  Presi- 
dent, Polish  Roman  Catholic  Union  of 
America, 

Greetings:  Mrs  Helen  Zlellnskl,  President. 
Polish  Women's  Alliance. 

Benediction:     The    Rt.    Rev.    Joseph    K. 
Zawlstowski,  Bishop.  Western  Diocese,  Polish 
National  Catholic  Church. 
Resolution: 

4:00  PM  (approximate).  Launching  of 
sailboat  DAL  at  Monroe  Street  and  Lake 
Michigan. 

Sunday.   May   4    1980: 

Assembly  for  Solemn  Mass     10:00  A.M. — 
Holy  Trinity   School    Hall.    1123   Cleaver   St. 
March    to   Church:    10:16   A.M  — To  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  1118  Noble  St. 
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Solemn  Mass:    10:30  AM —Rev    casimir     ^jjg  treacherous  seizure  of  their  country 
Tadla,  CR  .  Pastor.  Principal  Celebrant  and     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  j^,,^  ^.^j.  ^^^^^  p^^^^ 


joys  and  jubilations  of  victory  as  one  of 
the  principle  architects  who  fashioned 
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breakfast  series,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  remarks  of 


In   many  developing  countries  there  is  a 
large  unmet  need  for  family  planning  serv- 


ADJOURNMENT 
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Solemn  Mass:  10:30  A.M. — Rev  Caslmlr 
Tadla.  CR  ,  Pastor.  Principal  Celebrant  and 
Homlllst.  Co-Celebrants:  Rev  Leonard  Pru- 
slnslti.  C  R.  Rev  Mitchell  Tadla.  CR 

Executive  Committee  Helen  M  Szymano- 
wlcz,  Chairman;  Roman  Kolpackl.  Commis- 
sioner Dlst  12  PNA;  Genevieve  Wesolowskl. 
Commissioner  Dlst  12.  PNA:  Joseph  I.  Sl- 
kora.  Commissioner  Dlst.  13.  PNA;  Kazlmlera 
Pytel.  Commissioner  Dlst   13.  PNA 

The  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1791  by  patriotic  Pohsh  lead- 
ers marked  a  turning  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  countrj-.  By  that  significant 
document  the  Poles  effected  a  peaceful 
change  in  the  structure  of  their  govern- 
ment without  resorting  to  the  bloody 
and  violent  measures  which  character- 
ized the  French  Revolution.  By  adopting 
a  progressive  and  popular  constitution, 
they  led  their  countr>men  from  the 
feudal  ways  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
concepts  of  individual  liberty  and  re- 
sponsibility which  characterized  the 
American  Constitution  of  1776. 

The  constitution  contained  many  pro- 
visions which  still  retain  their  validity 
today.  By  these  provisions  the  authority 
of  the  monarch  was  sharply  curtailed, 
and  ministerial  responsibility  was  estab- 
lished. The  intricate  and  obstructive 
features  of  the  old  system  were  elimi- 
nated. The  upper  chamber  lost  some  of 
its  preponderant  powers  and  the  second 
chamber,  the  elected  representative  body 
of  the  nation,  was  vested  with  genuine 
legislative  authority.  Economic  barriers 
between  the  nobility  and  the  middle 
class  were  drastically  lowered. 

The  townsmen  recovered  their  judi- 
cial autonomy  and  gained  a  number  of 
political  rights,  especially  that  of  admis- 
sion to  many  of  the  higher  offices.  The 
peasantry  was  taken  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law  and  religious  toleration 
was  established.  The  constitution  abol- 
ished the  worst  abuses  from  which  Po- 
land had  been  suffering  for  centuries. 
Through  the  abolition  of  the  most  press- 
ing political  evils  of  the  old  regime,  and 
by  granting  increased  freedom  to  the 
middle  and  lower  classes,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  marked  a  great  advance 
over  all  previous  attempts  at  reform  in 
Poland. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  Poles  had 
any  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this 
constitution  their  homeland  was  divided 
among  the  autocrats  of  Austria.  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia.  Having  thus  lost  their 
sovereign  existence  and  national  inde- 
pendence, Poles  became  subjects  of  the 
alien  governments  in  their  homeland, 
and  for  more  than  120  years  they  lived 
under  oppressive  foreign  regimes.  Then, 
toward  the  end  of  the  First  World  War. 
when  they  witnessed  the  defeat  and  dis- 
integration of  the  governments  which 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  and  regain- 
ed their  national  freedom.  The  birth  of 
the  Republic  of  Poland  in  1918  also  sig- 
nified the  resurgence  of  the  spirit  em- 
bodied in  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

On  the  anniversary  observance  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day  it  is  impossible 
to  omit  a  reference  to  today's  Poland, 
which  is  a  far  cry  from  what  all  patriotic 
and  liberty-loving  Poles  had  hoped  it 
to  be.  They  had  dreamed,  prayed  and 
worked  for  a  liberated,  free,  and  inde- 
pendent Poland.  We  all  know  that  since 


the  treacherous  seizure  of  their  country 
at  the  end  of  the  last  war  these  Poles 
have  not  known  freedom  there. 

Despite  all  the  outrages  suffered  by 
the  heroic  Polish  people  at  the  hands 
of  their  Communist  oppressors,  these 
dauntless  souls  cling  to  their  noble  ideals 
as  outlined  in  the  constitution  of  1791. 
I  am  proud  to  join  with  Americans  of 
Polish  heritage,  in  the  11th  District  of 
Illinois  and  all  over  the  Chicago  area, 
at  the  parade  and  commemorative  cere- 
monies on  May  3  in  expressing  support 
for  the  strong  and  unwavering  desire 
of  the  Polish  people  that  Poland  once 
again  may  be  free  to  decide  its  own  na- 
tional destiny. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION  AS 
TO  VOTE 

I  Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  April  17,  1980.  I  was  unable 
to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  rollcaU  No.  187  when  the  House 
passed  H.R.  6614.  to  authorize  appropna- 
tions  to  carrj'  out  the  national  sea  grant 
program  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and 
1983.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "aye. "  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  CYRUS  VANCE 

'Mr.  O'NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
greatly  remiss  if  I  did  not  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  I  have  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know.  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resignation. 

I  speak  with  a  sense  of  profound  re- 
gret to  see  a  man  of  such  high  caliber, 
integrity  and  principle  as  Cyrus  Vance 
depart  from  the  service  of  his  Goveni- 
ment.  Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees 
with  the  reasons  for  which  he  resigned, 
it  is  refreshing  to  know  that  we  have 
people  like  Cyrus  Vance  sen-ing  in  posi- 
tions of  immense  power  and  prestige  at 
the  pinnacle  of  American  foreign  policy 
decisionmaking.  Yet  it  is  'oecause  Cyrus 
Vance  is  a  man  of  such  tremendous  per- 
sonal integrity  and  moral  fiber  and  a 
professional  of  firm  dignity  and  loyalty 
that  he  has  resigned. 

As  Secretary  of  State  for  S's  years. 
Cyrus  Vance  was  a  quintessential  diplo- 
mat. Admired  and  respected  throughout 
the  Carter  administration  as  well  as  by 
the  influential  members  of  New  York 
and  Weishington's  establishment.  Secre- 
tary Vance  was  soft  spoken;  he  was  a 
quietly  determined  professional  whose 
competence,  experience  and  educational 
background  prepared  him  magnificently 
for  the  vicissitudinous  responsibilities  of 
Secretary  of  State.  His  negotiating  ex- 
pertise made  Cyrus  Vance  perhaps  the 
most  experienced  member  in  diplomatic 
service  within  the  President's  Cabinet. 

In  triumph  and  defeat  Secretary  Vance 
was  a  gentleman  of  imposing  dignity  and 
grace.  As  Secretary'  of  State  he  knew  the 


joys  and  jubilations  of  victory  as  one  of 
the  principle  architects  who  fashioned 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  Peace  Treaty  and 
who  consummated  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty:  and  he  knew  the  agony  and  dis- 
appointment of  defeat  when  his  long- 
suffering  efforts  to  achieve  a  SALT  II 
treaty  with  the  Soviet  Union  had  to  be 
shelved  because  of  the  renewed  threat  of 
Soviet  aggression  and  expansionism  with 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Secretary  Vance  left  an  indelible  im- 
print in  the  annals  of  America's  foreign 
policy  decisionmaking  process.  He  did 
not  seek  nor  did  he  advocate  confronta- 
tional politics;  rather.  Secretary  Vance 
worked  to  resolve  problems  through 
peaceful,  negotiable,  and  diplomatic 
means.  He  was  a  negotiator,  a  concilia- 
tor, and  a  compromiser.  He  worked  dili- 
gently with  a  clear  sense  of  purpose,  step 
by  agonizing  step,  through  diplomatic 
channels  to  achieve  a  peaceful  release  of 
the  American  hostages  held  in  Iran.  For 
these  efforts  alone,  his  country  owes  Sec- 
retary Vance  its  highest  praise  and  a 
debt  of  gratitude  and  appreciation.  Sec- 
retary Vance  was  responsible  for  obtain- 
ing support  from  the  allies  for  economic 
and  political  sanctions  against  Iran,  and 
throughout  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
State,  he  always  advocated  close  work- 
ing relations  witli  America's  allies. 

Unfortunately,  one  concern  which  Sec- 
retary Vance  was  unable  to  pursue  to 
completion  was  his  design  for  the  United 
States  to  pay  more  attention  and  to  be- 
come more  deeply  involved  with  the 
plight  of  poor  nations. 

No  one  who  has  served  in  Government 
as  a  close  adviser  to  the  President  has 
performed  with  greater  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation than  Cyrus  Vance.  A  consummate 
team  player.  Secretary  Vance  served  as 
an  indispensable  member  of  President 
Carter's  Cabinet,  and  he  earned  quickly 
the  respect,  admiration,  and  trast  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  In  his  relation- 
ship with  the  congressional  leadership. 
Secretary  Vance  was,  I  can  truthfully 
say  without  reservation,  straightforward, 
candid,  and  always  cooperative. 

Secretary  Vance  was  the  great  con- 
ciliator and  compromiser,  the  peace- 
maker in  the  President's  Cabinet :  Cyrus 
Vance  is  a  man  of  principle,  and  it  was 
in  defense  of  his  personal  code  of  honor 
and  integrity  that  brought  about  the  de- 
cision to  resign.  Such  is  the  measure  of 
a  great  American  in  whom  we  are  all 
proud. 

In  saj-ing  farewell  to  Secretary  Vance 
I  extend  my  sincerest  best  wishes  to  him 
and  his  wife  in  their  next  field  of  en- 
deavor, and  from  the  bottom  of  a  grate- 
ful heart,  "Thank  you.  Mr.  Secretary, 
for  a  job  well  done!" 


THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THIRD  WORLD  COUNTRIES: 
WHAT  ROLE  DO  WOMEN  PLAY? 

<Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.^ 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
president  of  the  Peace  Through  Law 
Education  Fund's  Food  and  Population 
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breakfast  series,  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
inserting  into  the  Record  the  remarks  of 
Ms.  Arvonne  Fraser  at  our  March 
meeting. 

Ms.  Fraser,  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Women  in  Development  Office  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
is  a  leading  activist  in  women's  issues. 
She  has  served  as  president  of  Women's 
Equity  Action  League  <'WEAL».  as  an 
alternate  U.S.  delegate  to  the  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  Conference,  as  the 
Women's  Rights  Task  Force  Chair  of  the 
National  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  as  an  original  board  member  of 
the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
I NWPC 1 ,  and  as  an  organizer  and  board 
member  of  the  Women's  Campaign  Fimd. 
Ms.  Fraser  also  served  as  a  staff  assistant 
and  as  campaign  manager  for  Represent- 
ative D,JNALD  M   Fraser  of  Minnesota. 

The  remarks  follow: 

REMARK.S    OF    ARVONNE    FRASER 

In  the  Third  World  massive  economic  and 
social  changes  are  in  store  over  the  coming 
decades.  African,  Asian  and  Latin  American 
countries  will  face  the  difficult  challenges  of 
meeting  the  basic  human  need.s  o:'  their  peo- 
ple In  a  period  of  high  inflation  rates  and 
growing  foreign  Indebtedness  Devising  eco- 
nomic strategies  which  emphasize  growth  of 
their  economies  and  equitable  income  dis- 
tribution within  their  societies  will  become 
even  more  difficult  for  TTiird  World  leaders  In 
the  1980s  than  it  was  in  the  1970s. 

Continued  high  rates  of  population  growth 
m  the  Third  World  will  further  compound 
the  twin  problem"-  of  food  shortages  and 
labor  surpluses  Despite  a  recen'  .slowdown  in 
the  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  develop- 
ing world,  the  present  ven-  youthful  age 
structure  will  ensiu-e  that  maiiy  more  men 
and  women  will  be  unable  to  find  Jobs.  In 
most  Third  World  cotmtries  widespread  un- 
employment and  underemployment  Is  already 
a  pervasive  problem,  and  it  breed.?  mass  dis- 
content. 

The  large-scale  mfgr?.tlon  of  male  workers 
from  poor  countries  to  developed  countries 
and  to  the  middle  Income  developing  coun- 
tries has  produced  a  dramatic  growth  In  the 
number  of  female  headed  households  where 
the  mother  must  also  be  the  famllv's  bread- 
winner The  oil  rich  countries  of  the  Middle 
East  have  attracted  tens  of  thousands  of  male 
Pakistani,  Yemeni  and  Ep\T3tian  workers  in 
the  same  way  that  the  rich  European  coun- 
tries have  provided  work  for  migrants. 

Because  of  repeated  droughts  in  the  Sahel 
region  of  Africa,  nomadic  families  have  per- 
manently settled  near  small  towns  and  cit- 
ies. Tn  Mauritania,  the  poverty  and  sheer 
weight  of  their  numbers  In  squatter  settle- 
ments clearly  contributed  to  an  increase  in 
health,  housing  and  emplo\-ment  problems 

In  the  Women  in  Development  Office  of 
AID  we  face  the  challenge  of  devising  and 
implementing  development  programs  for 
women  which  take  into  account  their  eco- 

?o°^.,     ^"^  ^°^^^^   "^^''^  as   workers  and  as 

tamlly  members 

(3ne  of  the  major  problems  facing  our  de- 
velopment aid  planners  is  the  lack  of  infor- 
mation on  the  work  women  perform  In  the 
non-monetary  urban  and  rural  economy   In 

•f   stn^'  °J  "^"'^  ^'''^'^  ^■°'"e"  P'av  a  kev 
and    h»K"     ''""'^"'^'^-    '■""'■    '"    commerce 

and  Mri.„'"'""^  °'  ^"""^    ^"  '"^^^  °f  Asia 
and  Africa  men  produce  a  cash  crop,  but  fe- 

Tu  ntK^'r""''"'^'   *'°^'^"^  »"<1  farmers  fe- 
quentl>  receive  no  credit  for  producing  food 

<ililetZT"'  °'  '^^'^  '^""'y    we  '""St 
work    n.r^   economic  yardsticks  to  measure 

7^.1'^.^'^.  economy,  and  we  must  recognize 


In  many  developing  countries  there  Is  a 
large  unmet  need  for  family  planning  serv- 
ices. Millions  of  women  m  poor  countries 
want  to  control  the  size  of  their  family; 
yet,  they  lack  the  means  and  the  motivation 
to  do  so  In  many  countries  men  demand 
large  families  and  women's  status  depends 
on  the  number  of  sons  they  produce.  Never- 
theless, the  provision  of  alternative  activi- 
ties to  constant  motherhood  is  frequently 
accorded  a  very  low  priority  in  the  develop- 
ment plans  of  many  countries. 

Finally,  we  have  found  that  Indigenous 
women's  organizations  provide  a  good  frame- 
work in  which  to  Implement  women  in  de- 
velopment projects.  In  most  Instances  these 
groups  need  only  a  modest  amount  of  money 
and  technical  assistance  in  carrying  out 
their  work  In  rural  areas  these  groups  tend 
to  be  quite  small,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us 
to  work  with  them.  One  of  my  goals  in  the 
Women  in  Development  Office"  is  to  encour- 
age the  development  or  expansion  of  inter- 
mediary groups— often  International  wom- 
en s  organizations — which  can  link  large 
donor  organizations  to  grass  roots  organiza- 
tions doing  development  projects  where  they 
make  a  difference   Thank  vou.0 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  'Van  Deerlin,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


that  work  a,s  part" of 


economic  productivity. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr   ROUSSELOT. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  LAroMARsiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  D-^RwiNSKi. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

'The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Matsli. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  FaSCELL. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 
^Ar.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  FuQUA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Van  Deerun. 

Mr.  Bonker. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
'at  1  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.*  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. April  29.  1980.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4200.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  appropriation  for  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  "Operating  expenses"  for 
fiscal  year  1980  has  been  reapportioned  on  a 
basis  indicating  a  need  for  further  supple- 
mental appropriations,  pursuant  to  section 
3679(e)  (2)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

4201.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
section  673b  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
to  provide  for  increasing  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Selected  Reserve  who  may 
be  ordered  to  active  duty  other  than  during 
war  or  national  emergency,  to  rhe  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Seri-lces. 

4202.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logistics  and 
Financial  Management) .  transmitting  notice 
that  a  study  has  been  conducted  with  respect 
to  convertlniT  the  function  of  caretaker  ac- 
tivities at  Frankford  Arsenal.  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  and  that  a  decision  has  been  made  that 
performance  under  contract  Is  the  most 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishing  it. 
pursuant  to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107: 
to  the  Committee  on   Armed  Services. 

4203.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Legisla- 
tion, Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  \o  sel'.  a 
certain  naval  vessel  to  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  7307:  to  the 'Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4204  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readi- 
ness of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  cer- 
tain defense  equipment  to  Singapore  (Trans- 
mittal No.  80-58),  pursuant  to  section  813 
of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

4205.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  impact  on  U.S. 
readiness  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale 
of  certain  defense  equipment  to  Switzer- 
land (Transmittal  No.  80-59).  pursuant  to 
section  813  of  Public  Law  94-106:  to  the 
Committee   on   Armed  Services. 

4206  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
a  proposed  amendment  to  H.R  6606.  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development  Act 
of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

4207.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, transmitting  the  66th  annual  report  of 
the  Board,  covering  ceJendsir  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

4208  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.'  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partments study  of  the  Justification  for 
the  exemption  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  con- 
tained in  Section  13(b)(1)  of  the  act.  pur- 
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suant  to  section  4(d)(2)   of  the  act;  to  the     report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under      servatlon  of  Judicial  resources  by  clarifying 

Committee   on    Education   and   Labor.  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal-      the  application  of  the  common  law  doctrine 

4900    A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner      endar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ;      of  collateral  estoppel  In  antitrust  litigation. 
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the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  oil  shale  Plains.  N.J..  relative  to  designating  Morris-  (2)   increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 

development  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Com-  town.  N.J..  as  the  site  for  the  Issuance  of  the  budget  outlays  by  $100,0(X),000;  and 

mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  commemorative     stamp      honoring      Philip  o)    decrease    the   amount   of   surplus   by 

444    Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  Mazzel,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  $100,000,000. 
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suant  to  section  4(d)(2)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee   on   Education   and    Labor. 

4209.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education.  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  to  govern  the  law-related 
education  programs,  pursuant  to  section  431 

!  d  H  1 )  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

4210.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association, 
transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
section  439(n)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

4211.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Na- 
tional Commission  on,  Libraries  and  In- 
formation Science,  transmitting  the  eighth 
annual  report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant 
to  section  5(a)(7)  of  Public  Law  91-345.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4212.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  use  of  US.  Armed  Forces  In  an  attempt 
to  rescue  the  American  hostages  held  in 
Iran,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  of  1973  (Public  Law  93- 
148)  iH  Doc  No.  96-3031;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4213.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  Issu- 
ance of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain 
defense  equipment  sold  commercially  to 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (Trans- 
mittal No  MC-17-801.  pursuant  to  section 
36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4214.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  issuance 
of  a  license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Saudi 
Arabia  (Transmittal  No.  MC-20-80),  pur- 
suant to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4215.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  a  copy  of  an  interna- 
tional agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Turkey,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4216.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  Legislative  Affairs, 
transmitting  various  project  performance 
audit  reports  prepared  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  project  performance  or  completion  re- 
ports prepared  by  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  (3)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4217  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  certain  administrative  provisions  of 
the  basic  enabling  authorities  for  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4218  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  Intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Singapore  i  Transmittal  No.  80-58)  .  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  E.xport  Control 
Act;    to   the   Committee   on   Foreign   Affairs. 

4219.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment 
to  Switzerland  i  Transmittal  No.  8'>-59).  pur- 
suant to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelen 
Affairs. 

4220  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel. 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  transmitting  a 


report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979.  pursuant  lo  5  U.S.C.  552(d) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

4221.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Conomission's  activities 
under  the  Government  In  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S  C.  552b  (J ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4222.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Corporation's  activities  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  652b(  j) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

4223.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  26,  1926  (ch.  401,  44  Stat.  657.  43 
U.S.C.  373a)  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Commissioner  of  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4224.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative OfSce  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
his  annual  report  on  applications  for  court 
orders  made  to  Federal  and  State  courts  to 
permit  the  Interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications during  calendar  year  1979.  pur- 
suant to  18  use.  2519(3) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

4225.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  annual  re- 
port on  the  highway  bridge  replacement  and 
rehabilitation  program,  covering  calendar 
year  1979.  pursuant  to  23  U.S.C.  144;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

4226.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  tran.smltting  the  10th  an- 
nual report  on  operations  under  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  pur- 
suant to  section  24  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Put  lie  Works  and  Transportation. 

4227.  A  'itter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transport"  ^lon.  transmitting  a  report  on 
transportation  Insurance  problems  in  rural 
areas,  pursuant  to  section  18(g)  of  the  Ur- 
ban Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended  (92  Stat.  2748);  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

4228.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
transmitting  notice  of  his  determination  not 
to  purchase  the  200  upgraded  electric  and 
hybrid  vehicles  originally  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  pursuant  to  section  7(c)(4)  of 
Public  Law  94-413.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 


servation  of  Judicial  resources  by  clarifying 
the  application  of  tlie  common  law  doctrine 
of  collateral  estoppel  in  antitrust  litigation, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-906). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  648.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consicleratlon  of  II. R.  4048.  A  bill  to 
amend  sections  4,  4A.  and  4C  of  the  Clayton 
Act  to  authorize  awards  of  prejudgment  in- 
terest in  antitrust  litigation  (Rept.  No.  96- 
907) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  ; 
H  R.  7176.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
certain  rules  relating  to  travel  expenses  of 
State  legislators;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERDAHL; 
H  R.  7177.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
oi  the  Army  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Waba- 
sha. Minn.,  certain  real  property  in  exchange 
for  other  property  located  in  Wabasha. 
Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H.R.  7178.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Presidential 
Science  and  Technology  Advisory  Organiza- 
tion Act  of  1976  and  to  amend  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  provide 
additlon->l  information  to  the  Congress  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  a  basis  for  imple- 
menting multlyear  research  and  develop- 
ment authorisations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr    STENHOLM    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anthony)  : 
H.R.   71 7n.   A   bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  eoul- 
table  treatment  of  royalty  owners  under  the 
crude  oil   windfall   profit  tax.   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  KINDNESS: 
H  J.   Res.   537.  Joint   resolution  proposing 
an   amendment   to  the   Constitution  of  the 
United   States  to  establish   a   Court  of  the 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms  HOLTZMAN; 
H.  Con.  Res  320.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
nressins;  sorrow  over  the  death  of  22  mem- 
bers and  officials  of  the  US.  Amateur  Athlet- 
if  Union   boxlne  team   In   a  Diane  crash  in 
Poland,   and   extending   condolences  to  the 
friends  and   families  of  such   members  and 
officials:    to   the   Committee   on   Post   Office 
and  Civil  Service. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 
{Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  April 

24.  1980,  the  following  report  icas  filed] 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  6783  a  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  U  S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  96-905).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  April  28,  I980\ 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  647.  Resolution  providln:r 
for  the  consideration  of  HR  4046.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  promote  en- 
forcement  of   the   antitrust   laws   and   con- 


SUBSEQTTFNT     ACTION     ON     A    BILL 

SEOTTENTTAILY   REFERRED  WITH 

TIME  LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  following 
action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  HR.  6846; 

A  hill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1P81,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
extended  for  an  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  April  29,  1980. 


MEMORIALS 
Unner  clause  4  of  rule  XXIL  memoriak 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows 

442  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  W 
interest  rates;  to  the  Committee  on  Bans 
ini:.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,        ,   ^  „  „, 

443  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  o: 


the  State  of  Colorado,  relative  to  oil  shale 
development  on  Federal  lands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

444.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  rail  service  to 
Iowa;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

445.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York,  relative  to  the  22  Amer- 
ican amateur  boxing  team  members  who  died 
March  14,  1980.  when  the  Polish  airliner  they 
were  aboard  crashed  at  Warsaw.  Poland;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  CivU 
Service. 

446.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas,  relative  to  relief  for  the 
homebuilding  industry;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXIL  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 

HR.  135:  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  1290:  Mr.  Petri. 

H  R.  1504:  Mr.  Archer. 

HR  5093:  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mrs.  Heckler, 
Mrs,  BOGGS.  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

H  R.  5225:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R,  5409:  Mr,  Florid.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Por- 
ter. Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr,  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr. 
LuKEN.  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mr  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr  McEwEN.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr,  Weiss, 
and  Mrs.  Bouquard. 

K,R.  6073:   Mr.  Dornan. 

HR.  6635;  Mr   Murphy  of  New  York. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
338.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Borough  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Morris 


Plains,  N.J.,  relative  to  designating  Morris- 
town,  N.J..  as  the  site  for  the  issuance  of  the 
commemorative  stamp  honoring  Philip 
Mazzei,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  307 

By  Mr.  GUDGER; 
— In  the  first  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1980 — 

1 1 )  increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  authority  by  $500,000,000; 

(2)  increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  by  $100,000,000;  and 

(3)  decrease  the  amount  of  the  surplus  by 
$100,000,000. 

In  section  2,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1.  1980 — 

( 1)  increase  the  amount  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  major  functional  category 
Administration  of  Justice  (750)  by  $500,000.- 
000;  and 

(2)  increase  the  amount  of  outlays  for 
such  major  functional  category  by  $100,000.- 
OOC. 

In  section  5,  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983 — 

( 1 )  increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  by  S500.000.000; 

(2)  increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  by  $100,000,000; 

l3)  decrease  the  amount  In  the  surplus 
by  ,^100.000.000; 

(4)  increase  the  new  budget  authority 
for  major  functional  category  Administra- 
tion  of   Justice    (750)    by   $500,000,000;    and 

(5)  increase  the  outlays  for  such  major 
functional   category   by   $100,000,000. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY; 
— In  the  first  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning October  1,  1980 — 

( 1 )  increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget  authority  by  $500,000,000; 


(2)  increaM  tbe  agjwgrlate  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  by  $100jOOO.OOO;  and 

(3)  decrease  the  amount  of  surplus  by 
$100,000,000. 

In  section  2,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  I.  1980 — 

( 1 )  Increase  the  amount  of  new  budget 
authority  for  the  major  functional  cate- 
gory Administration  of  Justice  (750)  by 
■:500.000.000;  and 

(2)  increase  the  amount  of  outlays  for 
such  major  functional  category  by  $100  - 
000.000. 

In  section  5.  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983 — 

(1)  Increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  by  $500,000,000; 

(2)  Increase  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
budget    outlays    by    $100,000,000; 

(3)  decrease  the  amount  In  the  surplus  by 
$100,000,000; 

(4)  increase  the  new  budget  authority  for 
major  functional  category  Administration  of 
Justice  (750)   by  $500,000,000;  and 

(5)  Increase  the  outlays  for  such  major 
functional  category  by  $100,000,000. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 
— In  the  matter  relating  to  function  700: 
Veterans  Benefits  and  Services,  Increase  the 
amount  for  budget  authority  by  $0.5  billion; 
and  Increase  the  amount  for  outlays  by  $0.5 
billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  920: 
Allowances,  reduce  the  amount  for  budget 
authority  by  $0.5  billion;  and  reduce  the 
amount  for  outlays  by  $0.5  billion. 


H.R.  4048 
By  Mr.  VOLKMER; 
— On   page   3.   line   21,   following  the  word 
"consider"  Insert  the  word  "only". 

On   page   4.    line    17,    following   the   word 
•consider"  Insert  the  word  "only". 

On   page   5,   line    15,   following  the  word 
"consider"   Insert   the   word   "only". 
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mits  a  statement  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  following  trans- 
action involving  U.S.  exports  to  the  Repub- 


The  Eximbank  direct  credit  of  $170,000,000 
will  facilitate  the  export  of  $200,000,000  of 
United   Slates  goods   and   services   required 


1982  on  an  annual  ba.sl.';  and  about  U  p>er- 
cent  annually  during  %ears  1983  to  1986.  In 
1979  the  shortfall  between  the  demand  and 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Dennis  DeCon- 

ciNi.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona. 

PRAYER 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Butler,  minister  of  the 
College  Church  of  Christ,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  God  of  the  ages,  we  laud  and 
magnify  Thy  glorious  name  for  the 
manifold  blessings  which  Thou  has  be- 
stowed upon  our  great  Nation. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  privilege  of 
being  citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  are  a  nation 
at  peace. 

We  pray  that,  by  Thy  great  wisdom 
and  power.  Thou  wilt  overrule  interna- 
tional circumstances  so  that  peace  and 
justice  may  prevail  throughout  the 
world. 

We  are  thankful  for  Thy  divine  guid- 
ance of  the  founders  of  this  great  Re- 
public. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  served  with  honor 
and  patriotic  devotion  in  the  Senate  in 
the  past,  and  who've  hallowed  memories 
still  pervade  this  Chamber. 

We  are  thankful  for  these  distin- 
guished .Americans  who  serve  in  the 
Senate  today. 

We  invoke  Thy  choice  blessings  upon 
them. 

Grant  them  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  strength  sufficient  for  their  tre- 
mendous task. 

Impart  to  them  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment to  cope  with  the  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  our  day. 

When  the  way  is  uncertain,  give  them 
direction  and  guided  resolution. 

Give  them  a  clear  and  broad  vision. 
Illumine  their  darkness  and  displace 
their  doubts  with  Thy  .shining  assurance. 

Give  them  strength  to  endure  each 
challenging  day. 

O  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  shed  the 
copious  dew  of  Thy  grace  upon  this  leg- 
islative body,  and  encompass  each  Mem- 
ber with  Thy  loving  kindness  as  with  a 
shield.  In  the  name  of  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Magnusoni  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter:  i 


U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1980. 
To  the  SCTiate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3,  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Dennis  DeConcini. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnttson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNrriON  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDEN'T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
is  recognized. 


THE  JOURN.AL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  such  time  as  he  may  wish. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 


EXIMBANK    PRENOTIFICATION    OF 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS  NET- 

WORK TO  REPUBUC  OF  KOREA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  com- 
munication I  have  received  from  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  pursuant  to  section  2 
(b)(3)  a)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  notifying  the 
Senate  of  a  proposed  direct  credit  of 
$170,000,000  and  a  preliminary  commit- 
ment of  $122,400,000  to  support  the  pur- 
chase of  U.S.  goods  and  services  to  be 
used  in  expansion  of  the  telecommuni- 
cations network  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  The  Ministry  of  Communications 
will  be  the  end  user  of  the  US  goods 
and  services,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  acting  through  its 
economic  planning  board,  will  be  the 
direct  obligor  in  this  transaction.  Sec- 
tion 2<b)(3Mi)  of  the  act  requires  the 
bank  to  notify  the  Congress  of  proposed 
loans  and  financial  guarantees  or  com- 
binations thereof  in  an  amount  of  $100,- 
000,000  or  more  at  least  25  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  the  Congress  prior  to 
the  date  of  final  approval.  Upon  expira- 
tion of  this  period,  the  Bank  may  give 


final  approval  to  the  transaction  unless 
the  Congress  adopts  legislation  to  pre- 
clude such  approval. 

In  this  case,  the  Bank  intends  to  make 
a  direct  credit  of  $170,000,000  available 
for  stage  1  of  phase  I  of  the  Korean  tele- 
communications project,  which  will  in- 
clude the  export  of  $200,000,000  of  US. 
goods  and  services  including  subscriber 
switching  equipment,  toll  switching 
equipment,  and  tandem  switching  equip- 
ment, training,  technical  services,  ocean 
freieht  charges  on  U.S. -flag  vessels,  and 
premiums  for  transit  insurance.  The 
proposed  preliminary  commitment  of 
$122,400,000  for  the  second  stage  of 
phase  I  of  the  project  would  support 
exports  of  $144,000,000  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services. 

Furthermore.  Eximbank  has  an  out- 
standing preliminary  commitment  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea  for  rha.se  II  of  this 
project  in  an  amount  of  $252,450,000  for 
which  an  application  is  expected  in 
September  1980.  The  Bank  also  antici- 
pates additional  future  phases  which 
could  bring  the  United  States  a  total 
potential  procurement  of  $2,000,000,000. 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  and  pre- 
liminary commitments  will  cover  85  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  phTses  I  and  II,  bear  interest  at 
a  rate  of  8  375  percent  per  annum  and 
be  repayable  in  20  semiannual  install- 
ments beginning  April  5.  1983,  for  .stages 
1  and  2  of  phase  I.  and  June  30.  1985,  for 
phase  II. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  umnimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Eximbank  per- 
taining to  this  transaction  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  the  Untted  States. 
Washington.  DC.  April  11,  1980 
Hon.  William  Provmire, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
Section  2(bU3i(l)  of  the  Export-Tmport 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  an  application  currently  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore.  Jr. 

Enclosure. 

Export-Import  Bank 
OF  THE  United  States. 
Washmoton.  DC.  April  11.  1980. 
Hon    Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  i3)  (11  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
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mits  a  statement  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  the  following  trans- 
action involving  US.  exports  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  (BOKi. 

A   Description  of  Transaction. 

1    Purpose. 

The  Government  of  the  ROK  Is  expanding 
Its  telecommunications  network  and  has  re- 
quested Eximbank  to  provide  financing  for 
United  States  goods  and  services  for  the 
expansion  project.  The  project  is  divided  Into 
several  phases  and  the  first  phase  is  divided 
into  two  stages.  It  Is  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  the  United  States  goods  and 
services  for  which  the  Eximbank  financing 
may  support  the  purchase  of  is  $641,000,000. 

Phase  I  Eximbank  is  prepared  to  make 
available  a  direct  credit  of  $170,000,000  to 
the  Government  of  the  ROK  for  the  purchase 
of  the  United  States  goods  and  services  to  be 
used  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications  In 
the  first  stage  of  Phase  I  of  the  Korea  tele- 
communications network  expansion  project 
(Phase  I).  The  cost  of  such  US,  goods  and 
services  is  estimated  to  be  $200,000,000. 

Eximbank  is  also  prepared  to  i^sue  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  to  the  ROK  Govern- 
ment to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of  purchas- 
ing the  United  States  goods  and  services  for 
the  second  stage  of  Phase  I.  The  total  cost 
of  these  goods  and  services  is  estimated  to  be 
$144,000,000  for  which  Eximbank  will  offer  to 
provide  a  direct  credit  of  $122,400,000. 

Western  Electric  International,  Inc.  will 
supply  nearly  all  of  the  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 

In  addition  to  the  estimated  aggregate  US. 
costs  of  $344,000,000,  there  is  an  estimated 
$60,000,000  project  cost  for  local  goods  and 
services  to  be  financed  by  ROK  Government 
loans  and  funds  internally  generated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Communications. 

Phase  II.  Eximbank  has  outstanding  a  pre- 
liminary commitment  to  the  Government  of 
ROK  to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of  United 
States  goods  and  services  for  Phase  II  of  the 
Korea  telecommunications  network  expan- 
sion project  (Phase  II).  This  cost  is  esti- 
mated to  be  $297,000,000  £.nd  Eximbank  has 
offered  to  provide  a  direct  credit  of  $252,- 
450,0(X).  A  credit  application  to  finance  the 
procurement  for  Phase  II  is  expected  to  be 
made  by  the  HOK  Ooveiument  in  September 
1980. 

2,  Identity  of  the  Parties, 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
acting  through  its  Economic  Planning  Board, 
win  be  the  direct  obligor  for  the  tr.insaction. 
It  has  been  either  the  direct  obligor  or  the 
guarantor  In  numerous  transactions  with 
Eximbank  and  payments  have  been  made  on 
a  timely  basis. 

The  Ministry  of  Communications  of  the 
ROK  will  be  the  end  user  of  the  United 
States  goods  and  services  as  it  has  been  in 
nine  transactions  with  Eximbank  financing. 
The  Ministry  has  earned  high  levels  of  profits 
from  both  its  telephone  and  telegraph  opera- 
tions as  well  as  from  its  postal  operations. 

3.  Nature  and  Use  of  Goods  and  Services. 
The  goods  to   be  exported  are  subscriber 

switching  equipment,  toll  switching  equip- 
ment, tandem  switching  equipment  and 
items  for  installation  and  training.  The 
United  States  originated  services  consist  of 
installation  services,  training,  technical  serv- 
ices, ocean  freight  charges  on  U.S  flag  ves- 
sels and  premiums  for  transit  insurance  un- 
derwritten by  U.S.  insurers. 

The  goods  and  services  will  be  used  in  the 
supply  and  installation  of  340,000  lines  of 
electronic  subscriber  switching  equipment, 
and  273.000  lines  of  digital  switching  equip- 
ment for  toll  and  tandem  exchanges,  all 
needed  in  the  expansion  of  ROK's  telecom- 
munications network. 

B   Explanation  of  Eximbank  PlnaTiclng 

1    Reasons. 


The  Eximbank  direct  credit  of  $170  000,000 
will  facilitate  the  export  of  $200,000,000  of 
United  States  goods  and  services  required 
for  the  first  stage  of  Phase  I,  The  prelimi- 
nary commitment  offer  of  a  direct  credit  of 
$122,400,000  will  facilitate  the  export  of 
$144,000,000  of  United  States  goods  and  serv- 
ices required  for  the  second  stage  of  Phase 
I. 

This  transaction  will  have  a  favorable  im- 
pact on  emplovTnent  for  substantial  num- 
bers of  United  States  workers,  as  well  as  on 
the  United  States  balance  of  trade.  None  of 
the  goods  to  be  exported  is  in  short  supply  in 
the  United  States,  and  Eximbank  perceives 
no  adverse  impact  on  the  United  States 
economy  from  the  export  of  these  goods  and 
services. 

Western  Electric,  the  US.  supplier,  has 
Informed  us  that  the  goods  and  services  It 
IS  supplying  will  require  approximately  8.553 
man  years  of  employment  both  direct  and 
indirect  labor.  Listed  below  are  the  states 
involved  and  their  unemployment  rate  as  of 
September  1979: 


itate 


Unemploy- 

Man-     ment  rate 

years  (in  percent) 


Oklahoma 2,152 

Texas  1,361 

Illinois    1,204 

Pennsylvania    1,086 

Missouri    1,086 

New    Jersey 671 

Virginia    .1 394 

New     York 100 

Maryland    92 

North     Carolina 59 

Ohio     23 

Indiana     14 

Other 311 


3,  1 
4.0 
5.7 
6.7 


5.6 
4.6 
5.5 
6.2 


8.553 


Manufacturers  from  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many, actively  supported  by  the  official  ex- 
port credit  agencies  In  these  countries, 
vigorously  competed  to  obtain  the  contracts 
of  supply  for  the  project.  Interest  rates  re- 
ported to  be  offered  en  the  financing  were 
lower  than  the  rate  Eximbank  could  offer. 
All  offered  10  year  repayment  terms  com- 
mencing after  project  completion.  The  tech- 
nology was  nearly  the  same.  The  final  com- 
petition was  between  Western  Electric  and 
Siemens  of  West  Germany.  Important  fac- 
tors Instrumental  in  Western  Electric  win- 
ning the  contract  are  the  terms,  conditions 
and  schedule  for  technology  transfer;  the 
scope  and  content  of  the  transfer;  and  the 
Eximbank  support. 

In  addition  US  suppliers  were  Involved 
in  previous  telecommunications  projects  in 
the  ROK  and  their  work  was  well  received. 
Also  the  ROK  Government  envisions  several 
additional  phases  over  the  next  six  years 
with  a  total  project  cost  of  about  $2,300,- 
000,000  and  a  potential  U.S.  procurement  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,000. 

Each  phase  of  the  telecommunications 
expansion  will  brsng  positive  benefits  to  the 
people  of  the  ROK  Because  of  the  accelerat- 
ing rise  in  demand  for  phone  service  caused 
by  economic  growth  and  rising  living  stand- 
ards and  the  present  shortage  of  communi- 
cation lines,  many  businesses  and  social 
conversations  are  accomplished  by  meetings 
and  through  messengers.  A  better  phone 
service  could  expedite  business,  diminish 
traffic  congestion  In  the  larger  cities,  save 
fuel  and  unnecessary  travel,  and  aid  people 
to  communicate  better  with  each  other.  De- 
mand for  telephone  lines  Is  projected  to 
grow  at   17.7  percent  during  years  1980  to 


1982  on  an  annual  basis  and  about  11  per- 
cent annually  during  \ears  1983  to  1986.  In 
1979  the  shortfall  between  the  demand  and 
the  number  of  Installations  was  over  a  mil- 
lion lines. 

2.  The  Financing  Plan — ^Direct  Credit: 
Phase  I  (First  Stage) . 

The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  to  be  purchased  for  the  first  stage  of 
Phase  I  will  be  financed  as  follows: 

Percentage 

of  U.S. 

Amount  Costs 

Cash  payment $30,000,000         15,0 

Eximbank    credit 170,000,000        85  0 

Total -     200,000.000       100.0 

(a)  Eximbank  charges. 

The  Eximbank  credit  will  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  8.375  percent  per  annum  payable 
semiannually.  A  commitment  fee  of  0  5  per- 
cent per  annum  will  also  be  charged  on  the 
undisbursed  portion  of  the  ilxlmbank  direct 
credit. 

(b)  Repayment  terms. 

The  Eximbank  credit  will  be  repaid  by 
the  ROK  Government  In  20  semiannual  in- 
stallments   oeginnlng    April    5.    1983 

3.  The  Financing  Plan — Preliminary  Com- 
mitment: Phase  I  (Second  Stage). 

The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  that  may  be  purchased  for  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  Phase  I  will  be  financed  as 
follows: 


Percentage 

of  U.S. 

Amount  Costs 


Cash  payment.. 931.600.000        16.0 

Eximbank    credit 122.400.000        85.0 


Total   144.000,000       100.0 

(a)  Eximbank  charges. 

TTie  Eximbank  credit  will  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  8.375':;  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. A  commitment  fee  of  O.b'y,  per  an- 
num win  also  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed 
portion  of  the  Eximbank  direct  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  terms. 

The  Eximbank  credit  will  be  repaid  by  the 
ROK  Government  in  20  semiannual  install- 
ments beginning  April  5.  1983. 

4.  The  Financing  Plan — Preliminary  Com- 
mitment: Phase  n. 

The  financing  plan  under  the  Preliminary 
Commitment  for  Phase  11  is  as  follows: 

Percentage 

of  U.8. 

Amount  Costs 


Cash  payment ..-  $44,650,000 

Eximbank    credit 252.450.000 


15.0 
85.0 


Total 297.000.000       100.0 


(a)  Eximbank  charges. 

This  Eximbank  credit  would  bear  Interest 
at  the  rate  of  8.375".  per  annum,  payable 
semi-annually.  A  commitment  fee  of  0.5'v  per 
annum  will  also  be  charged  on  the  undis- 
bursed portion  of  the  Eximbank  credit 

(bi  Repayment  terms. 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  would  be  re- 
paid by  the  ROK  Government  in  20  semian- 
nual Installments  beelnnlng  the  earlier  of 
the  date  six  mon'hs  after  Phase  II  comple- 
tion or  June  30.  1985. 

Sincerely. 

John  L.  Moomx,  Jr. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  405  CONCERN- 
ING COMPLIANCE  OF  THE  SO'.TET 
UNION    WITH    THE    CONVENTION 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


determining  the  local  housing  type  mix 
in  the  section  8  and  public  housing 
programs. 
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thonty  savings  is  an  estimated  $6.0  bil- 
lion. 


cal  government  would  be  free  to  choose 
a  higher  proportion  for  section  8  new 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  405  CONCERN- 
ING COMPLIANCE  OF  THE  SO'.'IET 
UNION  V/ITII  THE  CONVENTION 
ON  PROHIBITION  OF  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  on 
AprU  16  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution 
405.  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  urge  the  So- 
viet Union  to  reply  to  our  demarche  of 
March  28  by  providing  scientific  data 
concerning  the  outbreak  of  anthrax 
which  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
April  1979.  The  resolution  further  urges 
the  President  to  lodge  a  complaint  in  an 
appropriate  international  forum  if  the 
Soviets  should  fail  to  respond  to  our 
request  for  such  data.  This  request  by 
the  United  States  is  in  accordance  with 
the  convention  on  the  prohibition  of 
biological  weapons,  to  which  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are 
parties. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  our 
right,  and  the  right  of  all  parties  to  the 
convent'on.  to  know  more  about  the 
cause  of  the  deaths  resulting  from  the 
anthrax  outbreak.  The  Soviet  Union 
should  find  it  in  its  own  interest  to  act 
quickly  to  remove  any  doubts  surround- 
ing th-s  incident.  Failure  to  respond  in 
a  timely  fashion  can  only  raise  questions 
concerning  the  value  and  usefulness  of 
entering  into  other  treaties,  conventions, 
and  agreements,  such  as  SALT,  with  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  week  since  I  in- 
troduced Senate  Resolution  405.  I  have 
been  pleased  to  see  that  it  has  drawn 
expressions  of  support  from  a  number  of 
h'ghly  respected  Members  of  this  body- 
Members  who  know  that  our  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  must  be  founded 
on  constant  vigUance  and  alertness,  and 
that  we  cannot  rest  on  trust  and  com- 
placency. I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  al- 
readv  discussed  this  resolution  in  prelim- 
inary fashion  and  that  it  will  receive 
further  attent  on  in  the  days  ahead. 
Since  the  Soviets  have  yet  to  respond  to 
our  demarche  of  March  28.  I  believe  we 
should  proceed  with  all  proper  speed  to 
demonstrate  the  interest  and  concern 
of  the  US.  Senate  in  this  matter. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  which  I  am  now 
submitting  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
Senate  Resolution  405:  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iMr.  McGoverni. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr. 
DuRKiN).  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  HoLLiNGS).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  Boschwitz>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn  >.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Roth*,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Press- 
LERi.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr 
Simpson  1,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  Baucus).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  >  Mr.  Young  ' .  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  iMr.  Armstrong),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Metzenbaum>,  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Alabama  'Mr.  Stewart)  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr 
Chafee),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Williams' 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2614— ASSISTED  HOUSING  AMEND- 
MENTS ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Assisted  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1980,  which  I  am  introducing  today,  is 
designed  to  address  simultaneously  three 
key  objectives — to  begin  to  get  a  handle 
on  the  long-term  costs  of  our  assisted 
housing  programs,  to  increase  the  assist- 
ance for  lower  income  families,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  rental  units  built 
and  rehabilitated. 

The  bill  provides  legislative  language 
for  a  proposal  I  first  discussed  publicly 
on  March  25.  1980  (Congressional  Rec- 
ord March  25.  1980.  page  6562).  There 
has  already  been  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  proposal  during  the  course  of 
the  housing  authorization  hearings  be- 
ing held  by  the  Housing  Subcommittee. 
In  addition,  next  Tuesday.  April  29,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  will  conduct  a 
futher  afternoon  of  hearings  devoted  to 
this  proposal. 

The  key  to  the  proposal  is  to  move 
toward  more  of  a  separation  between 
subsidies  for  lower  income  families  and 
subsidies  for  new  multifamily  construc- 
tion. Given  the  hi?h  cost  of  new  multi- 
family  construction,  and  the  low  income 
of  people  to  be  assisted  under  the  section 
8  program,  as  a  general  principle  it  sim- 
ply doesn't  make  sense  to  emphasize  the 
subsidizing  of  lower  income  people  by 
linking  the  subsidy  to  a  new  unit  Gen- 
erally, given  the  much  higher  subsidy 
cost  per  unit,  reliance  on  this  approach 
is  not  an  efficient  way  to  assist  lower  in- 
come people.  From  a  cost  perspective,  if 
we  assume  the  two  ob'ectives  of  provid- 
ing housing  assistance  for  lower  income 
people  and  also  increasing  the  overall 
supply  of  rental  imits.  it  is  much  more 
efficient  to  rely  on  existing  housing  to 
subsidize  lower  income  people,  and  to 
undertake  a  separate  program  involving 
a  shallower  subsidy  to  spur  multifamily 
rental  production. 

Because  this  approach  is  so  much 
more  efficient,  it  is  possible  to  achieve 
very  substantial  cost  savings  while,  at 
the  same  time,  very  substantially  in- 
crease the  number  of  units  assisted.  Spe- 
cifically, under  the  proposal  I  will  de- 
scribe, we  can  save  $3.6  billion  in  budget 
authority  in  fiscal  year  1981  compared 
with  the  administration's  proposal,  while 
at  the  same  time  assisting  158.000  units 
more  than  the  administration's  proposal. 

Since  I  released  the  specifics  of  the 
proposal  last  month,  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest has  been  expressed,  and  a  number 
of  comments  have  been  received.  Based 
on  these  comments,  a  number  of  sub- 
stantive changes  have  been  incorporated 
in  preparing  the  specific  statutory  lan- 
guage. Among  the  changes  from  the  ini- 
tial proposal  is  somewhat  less  emphasis 
on  the  regular  section  8  existing  pro- 
gram and  more  emphasis  on  the  moder- 
ate rehabilitation  section  8  existing  pro- 
gram and  on  a  new  program  units:  a 
somewhat  deeper  subsidy  with  more 
flexibility  for  the  new  program:  and  a 
provision   to  insure   local  flexibihty  in 


determining  the  local  housing  type  mix 
in  the  section  8  and  public  housing 
programs. 

There  has  been  some  comment  that, 
as  originally  proposed,  too  much  empha- 
sis is  being  placed  on  increasing  the  sec- 
tion 8  regular  existing  program,  particu- 
larly in  the  early  years  of  the  program 
before  the  new  program  units  come  on 
nne.  In  responding  to  this  criticism,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  emphasize  my 
view  that  there  is  indeed  tremendous 
potential  for  greater  reliance  on  the  ex- 
isting housing  stock. 

Data  from  the  annual  housing  survey, 
and  analysis  of  needs  in  housing  assist- 
ance plans  indicates  that  there  are  lit- 
erally millions  of  lower  income  families 
now  living  in  standard  dwellings  but  who 
are  paying  exorbitant  percentages  of 
their  income  for  rent,  and  there  are  also 
millions  of  units  which  are  currently 
substandard  but  which  could  be  brought 
up  to  standard  condition  by  means  of 
the  moderate  rehabilitation  program 
and  the  investment  which  normally  ac- 
companies the  section  8  regular  existing 
program  to  bring  units  up  to  the  hous- 
ing quality  standard. 

In  addition,  although  the  national 
rental  vacancy  rate  is  low-  by  historical 
standards,  in  many  markets  there  are 
also  significant  numbers  of  currently  va- 
cant un  t.s  which  could  be  utilized  for 
the  section  8  existing  program.  In  the 
context  of  this  overall  situation,  the  in- 
crease which  I  proposed  of  111.000  units 
above  the  President's  level  for  the  sec- 
tion 8  existing  program  can  be  viewed 
as  a  drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  this 
overall  potential  and  need. 

In  introducing  this  legislation  today, 
I  am.  therefore,  retaining  the  basic  ap- 
proach. Hov.ever.  I  am  incorporating  re- 
visions in  emphasis  in  response  to  some 
Gt  the  comments.  While  I  am  retaining 
the  same  overall  budget  authority  level 
in  the  proposal  of  $29,340  billion,  some 
shift  in  allocations  and  assumptions  are 
being  made  to  achieve  these  modifica- 
tions. For  example,  I  am  now  assuming 
55.000  unit  reservations  under  the  mod- 
erate rehabilitation  program,  compared 
to  50.000  units  under  my  original 
proposal. 

As  estimated  by  CBO.  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  provide  for  38  000 
units  of  moderate  rehabilitation.  My 
proposal  would  provide  for  an  estimated 
162.000  units  in  the  regular  .section  8 
exi-sting  program,  an  increase  of  87.000 
units  above  the  administration's  level. 
I  have  also  increased  the  proposed  re- 
sources for  the  new  multifamily  pro- 
gram to  produce,  according  to  CBO's 
estimate,  141,000  units. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day would  provide  for  reservations  for 
an  estimated  310,000  units  for  section 
8  and  public  housing.  This  is  a  decrease 
of  10.000  units  from  the  estimate  of  the 
earlier  proposal.  To  some  extent,  this 
estimate  reflects  an  adjustment  in 
CBO's  estimate  from  the  earlier  proposal. 
In  addition,  this  decrease  also  reflects,  to 
some  extent,  the  shifting  in  emphasis 
more  toward  moderate  rehabilitation, 
and  provision  for  more  resources  in  the 
new  program. 

It  must  still  be  emphasized,  however. 
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that  the  310,000  units  for  lower  income 
households  represents  an  increase  of 
27.000  units  above  the  283.000  units 
which  CBO  estimates  that  the  adminis- 
tration's proposal  would  provide. 

As  I  shall  explain  in  more  detail  later, 
ram  assuming  that,  of  the  141.000  units 
produced  under  the  new  muitifnmily 
rental  production  program  10.000  will  be 
section  8  units.  Subtracting  these  10  000 
units  to  avoid  double  counting,  the  new. 
program  would  produce  an  estimated 
131.009  units.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
310,000  unit  reservations  under  section  8 
and  public  housing.  Thus  the  estimated 
total  number  of  unit  reservations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  under  my  bill  is  441.000. 
an  increase  of  16  000  units  over  the 
earlier  proposal  and  1,58  000  units  above 
the  administration's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  followins?  three 
tables  show  comparisons  between  my  bill 
and  the  administration  bill  for  estimated 
numbers  of  units  and  budget  authority. 
and  an  estimate  of  the  net  effect  of  my 
bill  on  outlays  in  comparison  with  the 
administration  bill. 

COMPARISON  OF  ESTIMATED  UNITS  RESERVED  IN  FISCAL 
YEAR  1981 


Adminis- 
tfation 


Alterna- 
tive 


Sec,  8: 

Existing— Regular..  _ 75.000  16?.O0O 

Existing— Moderate  rel)ab 38.000  55  000 

New/sub  retiab... 130,000  53  000 

Public  housing _ 40,(K)0  40.000 

New  multifamily  rental  production 0  '131,000 

Total..   283,000  «I,000 

Subtotal  for  lower  income. 283,000  310.000 

Subtotal  for  new 'sub  rehab 170,000  224^000 

1 10,000  units  have  been  subtracted  to  avoid  double  counting 
of  sec.  8  units  in  new  program. 

COMPARISON  OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  FISCAL  YEARS 
1981  AND  1985 

(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


Administration  Alternative 

1981         1985  1981         1985 

Assisted  housing 32,179    46,752  27.412    38  809 

New  multifamily  rental 

-J>'0''"<:lion- 0             0  1,928      2,863 

GNMA  sec.  8  tandem 783         940  0            0 

Total 32,962    47,692  29,340    41.672 

NET  EFFECT  OF  PROPOSAL  ON  OUTLAYS 
jln  millions  of  dollars) 


1981   1982   1983   1984   1985 


Assisted  housing 

New  multifamily  rental 

production 

GNMA  sec.  8  tandem 


+234    +449    +392    +219 


+64    +200    +351 
-300    -601     -656 


0    +234    -L213 
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Mr.  President,  several  points  about  the 
proposal  should  be  emphasi::ed.  First,  the 
long-term  cost  savings  of  the  proposal 
are  very  substantial.  In  fiscal  year  1981 
alone,  the  total  budget  authority  is  $3.6 
billion  below  the  administrations  pro- 
posal. However,  assuming  continuation 
of  the  same  program  levels,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  budget  authority  savings 
would  increase  significantly  each  year. 
For  fiscal  year  1985  alone,  the  budget  au- 


thority savings  is  an  estimated  $6.0  bil- 
lion. 

Second,  considerable  attention  has 
been  placed  on  the  increase  in  reliance 
on  the  section  8  existing  program,  which 
under  the  revised  proposal  would  in- 
crease from  an  estimated  113.000  units 
in  the  administration  bill  to  217.000  units 
in  my  bill.  Nevertheless,  my  proposal  as 
revised  v\ould  ul^o  produce  an  estimated 
224,000  new  and  sub  rehab  units,  an  in- 
crease of  54.000  units  above  the  adminis- 
tration level.  More  significantly  the  total 
number  of  new  and  sub  rehab  units  actu- 
ally exceeds  the  total  number  of  existing 
units  assisted.  Indeed,  if  moderate  re- 
habilitation units  are  included  with  the 
new  and  sub  rehab  category,  we  find  that 
162.000  units  for  the  section  8  reg- 
ular existing  program  make  up  less  than 
37  percent  of  the  total  of  441,000  units, 
while  units  in  the  new  construction,  sub- 
stantial rehabilitation  and  moderate  re- 
habilitation categories  make  up  more 
than  63  percent  of  the  total. 

Third,  as  I  discussed  in  my  earlier 
statement,  my  proposal  would  involve  a 
short-term  increase  in  outlays  which 
would  be  felt  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983. 
There  would  be  no  increase  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  By  1984,  there  would 
actually  be  outlay  savings.  And  as  I  have 
discussed,  the  long-term  cost  savings  are 
dramatic. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  includes  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

First,  additional  contract  authority  of 
$1,422,239,000  is  authorized  under  section 
5(c»  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  and  the  budget  authority  associ- 
ated with  this  contract  authority  is  lim- 
ited to  $28,429,500,030.  Adding  the  $32,- 
500.000  in  permanent  budget  authority 
to  this  number  yields  a  total  for  new- 
budget  authority  for  section  8  and  pub- 
lic housing  of  $28,462,000,000.  Subtract- 
ing the  $1,050,000,000  in  planned  rescis- 
sion in  budget  authority  under  the  rent 
sucplement  program  results  in  a  total 
net  increase  of  $27,412,000,000  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  local  flexi- 
bility for  section  8  and  public  housing  by 
indicat-ng  that  the  Secretary  should  ac- 
commodate the  desires  of  local  govern- 
ment re.?ardins  the  allocation  of  assist- 
ance among  new,  substantially  rehabili- 
tated and  existing  units.  Budget 
authority  would  be  allocated  to  local  al- 
location areas  based  on  an  assumption  of 
a  nationwide  average  mix  of  30  percent 
for  new  construction  and  substantial  re- 
habilitation and  70  percent  for  existing 
housing.  This  is  merely  a  nationwide 
average  assumption  for  the  purpose  of 
allocating  budget  authority.  Some  local 
areas  would  be  assumed  to  have  a  higher 
proportion  for  new  construction,  and 
some  a  lower  proportion. 

However,  the  assumed  mix  for  a  lo- 
cality would  in  no  way  be  binding  on  the 
local  government.  The  essential  concept 
.s  that  if  a  local  government  believed 
that  even  taking  into  accoimt  the  effect 
of  the  new  program,  the  assumed  mix 
for  section  8  and  public  housing  would 
not  contain  enougli  new  construction  di- 
rectly for  lower  income  people,  the  lo- 


cal government  would  be  free  to  choose 
a  higher  proportion  for  section  8  new 
construction.  But  in  doing  so.  the  funds 
would  essentially  be  allocated  ba.sed  on 
the  fixed  budget  authority  level,  so  that 
local  government  would  have  to  directly 
face  the  trade-off  that  more  new  con- 
struction means  a  lower  total  number  of 
units. 

Thus,  the  nationwide  percentage  could 
involve  a  proportion  for  new  construc- 
tion and  substantial  rehabilitation  sub- 
stantially higher  than  30  percent,  if  after 
taking  into  account  the  impact  of  the 
new  program  and  the  costs  of  the  sec- 
tion 8  new  construction  program,  locali- 
ties determine  that  thev  want  the  higher 
proportion.  However,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  nationwide  proportion  for  new 
constructic^  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion would  not  fall  below  30  percent,  be- 
cause of  constraints  caused  by  the  avail- 
able  contract  authority. 

Third,  the  bill  provides  a  specific  set 
aside  of  $321,343,000  in  contract  author- 
ity for  public  housing,  in  order  to  insure 
that  public  housing  is  held  harmless 
compared  with  the  President's  proposal 
In  addition,  a  provision  is  included  in- 
tended to  provide  that,  even  if  the  num- 
ber of  new  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation  units  does  not  exceed  30 
percent  of  the  units,  section  202  and  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  be 
held  harmless  as  sources  of  financing. 
In  addition,  it  is  anticipated  that  State 
housing  agencies  would  finance  about 
26.000  units,  only  about  2.000  units  less 
than  under  the  President's  proposal  as 
estimated  by  CBO. 

However,  the  new  program  assumes 
that  about  50.000  units  under  the  new 
program  will  be  financed  by  State  hous- 
ing agencies,  and  that  10,000  of  these 
units  would  come  from  the  26,000  section 
8  new  construction  and  substantial  re- 
habilitation units.  Avoiding  double 
counting,  the  total  number  of  units  to 
be  financed  by  State  housing  finance 
agencies  would  therefore  be  about  66.000 

Fourth,  a  new  program  for  multi- 
family  rental  production  is  created  to 
provide  interest  reduction  payments  in 
connection  with  mortgages  on  new  or 
substantially  rehabilitated  rental  hous- 
ing projects  involving  five  or  more  dwell- 
ing units.  The  mortsage  may  be  insured 
under  the  National  Housing  Act  or  it  may 
be  conventionally  financed. 

The  new  program  would  contain  the 
following  provisions: 

First,  the  interest  would  be  subsidized 
down  to  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  determining  this  lower  rate,  the 
Secretary  is  to  be  guided  by  the  objective 
that  the  average  of  all  such  lower  rates 
shall  be  6' 2  percent.  The  Secretary  would 
have  the  flexibility  to  go  lower  or  higher 
than  6' 2  percent  depending  on  factors 
in  the  local  area  or  involving  the  specific 
project. 

This  provision  is  a  significant  change 
from  the  earlier  proposal  which  would 
have  set  an  interest  rate  of  7'2  percent. 
The  change  to  a  targeted  6 '2-percent 
average  is  intended  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  primarily  target  this  program  to 
households  who  are  below  median  in- 
come, the  group  at  the  top  end  of  and 
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immediately  above  the  section  8  income  30  percent  of  the  units  in  the  project  are  (4)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
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centum  per  annum,  but  the  Secretary  may     least  6  per  centum  of  the  units  In  such  proj-      of    mv    home     tl  C\nn    Ho^t-o.  c«.     „     »^ 
establish  a  rate  lower  or  higher  than  6.,  per     ect  wlU  be  reserved  for  families  who  are  very      amount  n^-^^,,^^    decrease    m    the 
centum  per  annum  depending  on  factors  m     low  income  families,  within  the  meaning  of      "^"^"""^  °*^  O"  my  home  mortgage  and 
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immediately  above  the  section  8  income 
eligible  group.  Data  from  the  annual 
housing  survey  indicates  that  the  median 
monthly  gross  rent  for  households  at 
median  income  is  only  about  $40  more 
than  the  median  gross  rent  for  house- 
holds at  50  percent  of  median.  This  sug- 
gests that  there  are  significant  linkages 
in  the  markets  for  these  two  groups,  and 
to  a  significant  extent  they  may  be  com- 
peting for  the  same  overall  rental  stock. 
To  the  extent  that  the  new  program  can 
be  targeted  to  a  below  median  income 
group,  the  effect  of  the  new  program  in 
freeing  up  existing  housing  stock  for  use 
by  lower  income  households  under  the 
section  8  existing  program  can  be  mag- 
nified and  accelerated. 

The  language  in  the  bill  is  designed 
to  give  the  Secretary  flexibility  to  achieve 
this  objective.  In  some  markets  it  may 
be  necessary  to  subsidize  the  interest  rate 
down  to  as  low  as  5  percent  or  even  4 
percent,  whereas  in  other  markets  a  rate 
of  7  percent,  7' 2  percent  or  even  8  per- 
cent or  higher  might  be  adequate. 

Second,  the  subsidy  would  be  held 
constant  during  the  first  10  years  of  the 
mortgage,  and  then  phased  out  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  schedule  specified  in  the 
contract.  While  it  is  assumed  that  the 
phaseout  would  probably  be  completed 
at  approximately  the  end  of  the  20th 
year  of  the  mortgage,  the  Secretary 
would  be  given  flexibility  to  establish  a 
more  rapid  or  slower  phaseout  schedule. 
However,  the  Secretary  would  be  con- 
strained by  the  overall  budget  authority 
ceiling  established  for  the  new  program. 
Third,  during  the  time  period  when 
subsidy  payments  are  being  made,  an  in- 
come ceiling  of  120  percent  of  area  me- 
dian would  be  set.  This  ceiling  would  only 
apply  to  a  household  at  the  time  of  its 
initial  occupancy.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  recertification. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  insure  reasonable 
rentals  to  tenants  consistent  with  a  rea- 
sonable return  to  the  owner  of  a  project. 
the  initial  rent  schedule  and  any  in- 
creases in  rent  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  This  provision  would  apply  as 
long  as  subsidy  payments  were  being 
made.  In  my  view,  this  is  a  necessary 
provision  in  order  to  insure  that  subsidy 
benefits  are  passed  on  to  tenants  to  the 
extent  feasible.  However,  there  has  also 
been  considerable  concern  that  HUD.  in 
implementing  similar  provisions  in  its 
insurance  programs,  has  not  acted  ex- 
peditiously. To  address  this  problem  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
spond to  a  properly  documented  request 
for  a  rent  increase  within  ?0  days. 

Fifth,  the  bill  provides  that  during  the 
time  period  when  sub.sidy  payments  are 
being  made,  the  mortgage  may  not  be 
prepaid  or  refinanced,  nor  mav  the  proj- 
ect be  sold,  without  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Secretary  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Sixth,  the  bill  provides  th^t  the  Sec- 
retary shall  insure  that  the  selection  of 
sites  for  projects  to  be  assisted  under  the 
new  program  shall  avoid  the  displace- 
ment of  lower  income  persons. 

Seventh.  State  housing  agencies  would 
be  eligible  for  the  program,  as  long  as 
at  least  20  percent  but  not  more  than 


30  percent  of  the  units  in  the  project  are 
set  aside  for  section  8.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, it  is  assumed  that  State  agencies 
will  finance  about  50.000  units  under  the 
new  program.  The  provision  for  a  20-per- 
cent section  8  set-aside  would  encourage 
mixed  income  projects.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  a  local  government  agency 
may  be  a  mortgagee  if  the  Secretary  is 
satisfied  that  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
units  will  be  reserved  for  lower  income 
families,  and  at  least  6  percent  for  very 
low  income  families. 

Eighth,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
give  preference  in  allocating  assistance 
under  the  new  program  to  tight  rental 
markets  and  to  projects  which  will  assist 
in  promoting  urban  revitalization. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  authorize  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, but  would  set  a  budget  authority 
ceiling  of  $1,928  billion.  In  addition,  a 
specific  linkage  is  drawn  between  this 
authorization  and  the  provisions  author- 
izing additional  contract  authority  in 
section  5^0  and  limiting  additional 
budget  authority.  In  other  words,  the 
changes  in  the  lower  income  assistance 
program  and  the  authorization  for  the 
new  multifamily  rental  production  pro- 
gram are  tied  together  in  a  clear  package. 

One  caveat  should  be  stated  with  re- 
spect to  both  this  bill  and  also  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  The  CBO  estimates 
I  have  cited  regarding  number  of  units 
which  could  be  produced  at  given  fund- 
ing levels  are  based  on  CBO  economic 
assumptions  as  of  January  1980,  which 
is  when  the  President  submitted  his 
budget.  Since  that  time  we  have  had 
dramatic  changes  in  our  inflationary 
economy.  If  the  dislocations  of  the  last 
couple  of  months  prove  to  be  relatively 
short  term,  these  CBO  estimates  should 
continue  to  be  reliable. 

However,  if  the  events  of  the  last  cou- 
ple of  months  result  in  a  fundamental  al- 
tering of  the  economic  picture  over  the 
next  3  or  4  years,  these  estimates  would 
prove  to  be  overly  optimistic.  A  more  pes- 
simistic estimate  reflecting  the  events  of 
the  last  couple  of  months  would  be  that 
the  President's  proposal  would  only  pro- 
duce 263,000  units,  and  that  my  proposal 
might  produce  only  293.000  units  under 
section  8  and  public  housing,  and  only 
98,000  units  under  the  new  program. 
Hopefully,  the  more  optimistic  estimates 
will  prove  to  still  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2614 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  tills 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Associated  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(c)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "October 
1.  1978"  in  the  first  sentence; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "October  1.  1978."  in 
the  first  sentence  the  following:  "by  $1,422.- 
239.000  on  October  1.  1980.": 

(3)  by  inserting  after  "October  1.  1978."  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "but  prior 
to  October  1.  1980,"; 


(4)  by  Inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "In  utilizing  the  additional 
authority  provided  under  this  subsection  on 
and  after  October  I.  1980.  the  Secretary,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practdcable  consistent 
with  carrying  out  the  ob>ctlves  of  this  Act, 
shall  accommodate  desires  of  local  govern- 
ments regarding  the  allocation  of  assistance 
among  new.  substantially  rehabilitated,  and 
existing  housing  units.  In  carrying  out  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  limit  the 
bvidget  authority  allocated  to  local  alloca- 
tion areas  to  the  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity which  would  result  If.  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  taking  into  account  local  variations, 
30  per  centum  of  the  units  to  be  assisted  un- 
der this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  public  hous- 
ing development  or  under  section  8  with 
such  additional  authority  were  to  be  for 
new  construction  or  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  in  entering  into  contracts  with  such 
additional  authority,  the  Secretary  shall  seek 
lo  ensure  that,  consistent  with  available 
funding  limitati'-ns.  at  least  30  per  centum 
of  the  units  shall  be  either  newly  constructed 
or  su^istantially  rehabilitated  housing  units 
assisted  under  this  Act  (other  than  under 
section  8  or  14>  or  newly  constructed  or  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  housing  units  under 
section  8  which  are  financed  pursuant  to 
section  202  of  the  Ho'.:slng  Act  of  1959. 
pursuant  to  title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  or  by  a  State  housing  finance  or  State 
development  aeencv,  as  defined  in  section 
802(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974.  The  total 
budget  authority  associated  with  such  addi- 
tional authority  shall  not  exceed  $28,429.- 
SOO.ono  ":  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  first  para- 
graph the  following:  "Of  the  additional  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contracts  provided  on 
October  1,  1980.  and  approved  In  appropria- 
tion Acts.  S321. 343.000  shall  be  available  only 
for  units  assigned  under  this  Act  other  than 
under  section  8  or  14.". 

Sec  3.  The  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  14 
£is  follows. 

"MtTLTirAMlLY  RENTAL  PRODUCTION 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  annual  contributions  In  the  form  of 
interest  reduction  payments  pursuant  to 
contracts  with  owners  or  prospective  owners 
of  new  or  substantially  rehabilitated  rental 
housing  projects  involving  five  or  more  dwell- 
ing units  in  accordance  with  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

"(b)  Interest  reduction  payments  may  be 
made  under  this  section  with  respect  to  a 
project  which  is  subject  to  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  the  National  Housing  Act  as 
long  as  all  requirements  of  the  program  un- 
der which  the  mortgage  Is  insured  are  satis- 
fied. 

"(c)  Any  payments  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  owner 
directly  to  a  mortgagee  (Including  a  subse- 
quent holder  or  the  Secretary.  In  the  case 
of  assignment )  During  the  first  ten  years 
for  which  payments  are  made  with  respect 
to  a  pro'ect,  the  amount  of  the  annual  pay- 
ment shall  be  equal  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  annual  payment  for  principal  and 
interest  which  the  owner  of  the  project  as  a 
mortgaeror  is  obligated  to  pay  under  the 
mortgage  and  the  annual  payment  for  prin- 
cipafand  interest  which  such  owner  would 
be  oblieated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  were  to 
bear  interest  at  a  lower  rate  established  bv 
the  Secretary.  In  establishing  such  lower 
rate  in  ImDlementlne  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  shall  be  guided  by  the  objective 
that  the  average  of  all  such  lower  rates  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be   6'i   per 
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centum  per  annum,  but  the  Secretary  may  least  6  per  centum  of  the  units  in  such  proj-  of    my    home     $1000    rif>rr^.<:o    ir,     ^k- 

establish  a  rate  lower  or  higher  than  6 >,  per  ect  will  be  reserved  for  families  who  are  very  omnnnf  r^^-IT:.^          u    ^^^^'^^    '"    ^^ 

centum  per  annum  depending  on  factors  m  jow  income  families    within  the  meaning  of  '^'""""^  °*^  O"  ITiy  home  mortgage  and 

the  local  area  or  involving  the  specific  proJ-  section  8.  at  the  time  tliey  initially  occupy  ^"^  increase  Of  ?10.000  m  my  civil  ser\-- 

ect.  In  the  case  of  a  project  which  is  not  in-  the  unit.                             '  ice  retirement  deposit.  Except  for  these 

sured  under  the  National  Housing  Act,  the  -(k)    m   allocating   assistance   under   this  increases  in  my  net  worth,  there  would 

interest   rate   differential    between   the   rate  section,   the  Secretary  shall   give  preference  have  been   an  overaU  decline  of  S3  000 

the  mortgagor  '^  obligated  to  pay  and  the  to  projects  located  in  tight  rental   markets  To  the  best  Of   mv  knowledge    thi^  J 

lower  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  shall  and    to    protects    which    Win    aj^st^t    m    r.rr.  „^                .               J    ,  snowieage,  inis  IS 

not  exceed  the  interest  rate  differentlal'wh.ch  ..o'tlng   u^^bin '^e.^t'^iizatC  ^ dlte'rmi'lf^  ings  a'nd'iV.Xolf '"' """^""^^  ^°'''- 

would  be  applicable  if  the  mortgage  were  m-  by  the  Secretary    Section  213  of  the  Housing  f    ^"°  OO^^atlons. 

sured  under  the  National  Housing  Act.  and    Community   Development    Act   of    1974  addition.  I  herewith  submit  a  bal- 

"(d)   Commencing  with  the  eleventh  year  shall   not  be  applicable   to  projects  assisted  ^^^^  ^^^^^  showing  my  net  worth  and 

in  which   annual   payments  are   made  with  under  this  section,  except  to  the  extent  that  how  it  was  arrived  at,  a  copy  of  my  1979 

respect  to  a  project,  the  amount  of  such  an-  provisions  relating  to  assistance  under  sec-  Federal  tax  return  and  a  list  of  aU  hon- 

nual  payment  shall  be  phased  out  in  accord-  tion  8  would  otherwise  apply.  orariums  received  during   1^7^04  Q7« 

ajQce  with  a  schedule  determined  at  the  time  "(1)    The  amount  of  contracts  for  annual  I  baS  $45  395  to  thflei^eJ^T^nvpI 

the  contract   for  annual   contributions  was  contributions   under   this   section   shall   not  *         *4b,Jaij  to  tfte  Federal  Govern- 

entered  into.  Such  schedule  may  be  altered  exceed  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  ap-  *"   ^^^^   °"   '^^    ^^"^^   income.   In 

at  any  time   if   mutually   agreed   to   by   the  proprlation  Acts.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ^"^ition   I  paid   S7.801    to   the  State   of 

Secretary  and  the  owner.  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  Wisconsin  on  1979  income. 

"(e)  During  the  period  when  Interest  re-  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bal- 
ductlon  payments  are  being  made  with  re-  including  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  ance  sheet,  copy  of  1979  Federal  tax  re- 
spect to  a  project  under  this  section,  the  In-  make  Interest  reduction  payments  under  turn  and  list  of  all  honoraria  rerpivwi 
come  at  the  time  of  Initial  occupancy  of  a  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Secretary  un-  in  1979  be  Printed  in  the  Record 
household  occupying  a  unit  In  such  project  der  this  section,  except  that  budget  author-  -vl.  °fP""^^°  ^.'■"^.  RECORD. 
may  not  exceed  120  per  centum  of  the  median  Ity  obligated  under  such  contracts  shall  not  mere  Deing  no  Objection,  the  material 
Income  of  the  area,  as  determined  by  the  exceed  $1,928,000,000.  and  this  subsection  ^'^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD. 
Secretary   with    adjustments   for   small    and  shall  only  apply  If  the  additional  authority  ^^  follows: 

larger  households,  except  that  the  Secretary  to  enter  into  contracts  for  annual  contrlbu-  net  Worth  of  Senator   William   P»ox«r»r 

may  establish  income  ceilings  higher  or  lower  tions  provided  on  October  1 .  1980.  under  sec-  L  of^il  Yfl^        Proxmire 

than  120  per  centum  of  the  medium  income  ^ion  5ic)    for  section  8  and  public  housing  ., 

for  the  area  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  does    not    exceed    $1,422,239,000.    and    If   the     ^'"'"cipal  and  state  bonds $65,000.00 

findings  that  such   variations  are  necessary  budget  authority  associated   with  such   ad-  '^^^  ^*^    ''''"^   ^^°°^  trade-In 

because  of  prevailing  levels  of  construction  ditional  authority  does  not  exceed  $28  429-             value)    .. 200.00 

costs,  unusually  high  or  low  median  house-  500.000.".  Three  checking  and  one  sav- 

hold  Incomes,  or  other  factors                                   -rn.      .^r„^ ings  account : 

"(f)  In  order  to  ensure  reasonable  rentals  ™^   ACTING   PRESIDENT   pro  tem-     Wash.  NS&T  checking 686.39 

to  tenants  consistent  with  a  reasonable  re-  '^°'"^-  Without  objection,  the  bill  wUl  be     Wash.  Rlggs  checking 1,170.18 

turn  to  the  owner  of  a  protect  assisted  pur-  received  and  appropriately  referred             Madison,  wis.  savings 1.930  27 

suant  to  this  section,  the  initial  rent  sched-  'The  bill  was  read  twice  bv  title  and     i^I*^'^"'  '^'^  savings 1.931.08 

ule  and  any  increase  in  rents  during  the  pe-  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  Buckeye  Rd..  Madison  land 

nod  When  interest  reduction  payments  are  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs.i                     '  No'te^'on^Vao' ordw«v  Vt  '"ri^"     '"^^'^ ^"^ 

made  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  The                               °^^  °"  ^^^°  Ordway  St..  NW., 

Secretary  shall  respond  to  a  properly  "docu-  ^~~~'^~^~                                 ,oqt^^^  '  °<=?" " " " "«,.; 7.503.34 

mented  request  for  a  rent  Increase  within  30  FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND  INCOME  Ass^^d    vafue                                  238  oio  no 

"^.)   During  the  period  when  interest  re-  II^^  ^P^H  O  X  M  mT  '"^^^^^    ^'^-  ^^^  ^^----^^^^^^.   ^"^^ 

ductlon  payments  are  belne  made  with  re-  "^  PROXMIRE                                             r"  h  Hp3t  i;-n^;,Vi.--r 15. 000- 00 

spect    to    a    project    assisted    under    this  Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    m  tirement                               ""    «,  ,4fl  „ 

^?."°f7^  1963,    1965,   1967,   1970,   1972,   1973,   1974.         "'^"^"'^^   -— ^^'^^^'^ 

refinanced^.  rn°d     *^*  "^^  "°*  "^  "'^^^"^  °'  ^^"^^^    ^^''^'   ^9"^^'   ^978.  and   1979,  I  sub-                 Total 410.727.08 

"(2)   no'sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  2^'"^^   ^,°u  \^^  RECORD   a  history  of  my  honoraria  received  in  1979 

project  may  be  made.  financial  holdings  from  the  time  I  was  ciaretian  Publications                           *40  00 

without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  fq^l  w.fL?  i^o^l,  ^/"^^!.  "\  ^  u^"^^  Mld-Amerlca     Nazarene     College, 

under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec-  1957   until  May   1979.  In  order  to  bring         Olathe,  Kans 1.000  00 

retary  may  determine.  ^^^    ^^11    record    up    to    date.    I    submit      Ptmk  and  Wagnalls.  Inc 1.000.00 

"(h)     In    order    to    en.sure    that    projects  herewith    the    history    of    mv    financial  University    of    Pltteburgh.    Pltts- 

asslsted  under  this  section  are  preserved  a-s  holdings  since  May  1979.                                        burgh.  Pa 1.000.00 

rental  projects  unless  conditions  in  the  par-  The  bulk  of  the  securities  I  hold  are  ^i^""      Forum.      Schenectady. 

^^^:f^^.S^^T^^r:^:r^^.  'i^i'^-^T  ^"^   '"""^"•^^^   '^-^^  *°^^^-^  Oe^orle -Wa^hlngton-UnVversUy,     ''""^ 

this  section  mav  not  be  converted  to  a  use  aV        *u               .     •      ,    ^                                        Washington.   DC 500.00 

other  than  rental   for  a  period  of  30  years  "    °           assets  include  ownership  of  Drake  University  Law  School,  Des 

following  the  initial  occupancy  of  the  project  "^^    home  and   furnishings  in  Washing-          Moines.  Iowa 1.000.00 

without  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  under  ton.  D.C.  on  which  I  owe  a  mortgage  to  Brookings    Institution,    Washing- 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  ti^<^    Perpetual    Building    Association    of         '^°"-  "^^ 300.00 

may  determine.                                             "  Washington.  D.C  ;  ownership  of  a  1972     Cato  institute.. .        700.00 

•71)   The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  automobile;    ownership  of  two  checking  ^^S^'r^nt^ ^It^     tJnlverslty. 

^^'d^Thlfsl^^l/Thra^o^r.^^.^r^r^^  ^TT''  "  ^-h-^^--  D^-  banks,  onl  M.rT'Le^turfsTrles,- Cambridge.     ''^'^ 

^^^tTxo^^rXnco^^'^rs^,'''^       ''  checking    account    in    a    Madison     Wis.         Mass ....^     1,00000 

"(1)  AnroiP^t  finJ^,^  u       c.         .  bank,  and  one  savings  account  in  a  Mad-  Greater  New  Haven  Chamber  of 

finance    or    state    d^ve^n' *  t^^^*     ^"^'"^  '^°"'   ^^^-  ^^^'^-  '^^  combined  balance  Commerce.  New  Haven.  Conn...     1.000.00 

defined  in  section  802(hr97,T^\,f?J''"«    '^  '^^  °^   ^^'^   date   in    these   four   accounts  SUNY  Oswego,  Oswego.  New  York .      1,000  00 

;ne   and   CommunT^D^Xm-t    a"     Of  ''f-]^^f\,      ,      .  Shepherd  College,  Shepherdstown, 

1974)   may  be  assi.sted  under  this  section  If  ^  ^^^°  ^'^^^  ^  ^^nd  contract  on  a  house  ^,-      r."";^;","'"^',"""^^;"" ' "     n  ^  A^ 

'^^r:r:^^ro?Z'^.^rr\r^^^^'  7,^^^i^^-  ^v"" '"^ '""T' °' '''■■  K-re^^  trc"oiiiS"K?ai^ev.  ^-^^  ~ 

nancVri  h       °l^^^  ^'"'^s  in  the  project  fi-  386.97  and  a  note  on  my  former  resi-  Nebraska                                  "      1  ooo  00 

occupancy  bT^amiVs^!"?7H'  '"I  ^''^^  '"^  ^f^^ejn   Washington   at   3220   Ordway  chautauoua"  institute,'  Chautau-"      ' 

8   A  project  flnanci^hT            V"""  '*''"'"  ^^'"^^^  '"^  ^^^  amount  Of  $7,503.34.                       qua.  N.Y I.  000. 00 

agency  may  b^  assTst^  VZ    f°.^""'^f"^  Trust   custody    of   stock   in   my   chil-  American     Enterprise     Institute. 

■Mhe  secretary  ts;^fi;;1:;tar,e!s,n  '^'"'^"'^    "^'"^^   *^^    ^een    turned    over    to          Washington.    DC 500.00 

per  centum  of  the  unites  in  any  proL^t  belne  ^^^"^  '^^^^"y'  ^S  they  are  over  21.  Crelghton  University,  Omaha,  Ne- 

nnanced  by  such  agency  win  L  res^ ved  f of  ^  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about     J"-t"''*  ^-  — ' ■  ??9  ?? 

-hlfthe^tan^r^g  7"  tl'"^r    ^^'^'""  frorS" '  J^^.  "  t^"  ^'J^^^^^  °'  i''''''  ^mrn Je°^'^h"oTvirglnla  Town         ^°  " 

thev  in  tiam-T'   L  t^       7.^-  "  '^'  "'"^  l°^..T  ^^^^  "^*  '''°'"^^-  ^''  '"  "^^'^  ^°  Meeting  on  Inflation,  Norfolk. 

.   'n'tiBiiy  occupy  the  unit,  and  that  at  the  $38,000  increase  in  the  assessed  value        va. ...  2,000.00 
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American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  Llnwood,  New 
Jersey     


^     2.000.00 


10.  Total  medical  and  dental  expenses  (add 
lines  1  and  9).  Enter  bere  and  on  line  33. 
»150. 


a.  Expenses  incurred.  $2,704. 
b  Expenses  recovered.  2,704. 
33.  Total  deductions  (add  amounts  In  col- 


..tV,    oo.,\ 
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2.  Multiply  $750  by  the  total  number  of 
exemptions  claimed  In  1977  and  1978,  1978. 
$2,250;  1377.  $2,250 


*.«»*         1l<n.n        O         #» 


Nonfarm  optional  method  age.  If  more  than  lOO  percent,  enter  100  per- 

9a.    Maximum    amount    reportable    under  cent.  Round  to  nearest  4  numbers.  $9,026. 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and  •'■  Enter  your  taxable  Income.  $106,041. 

nonfarml.ai  fiOO  7.   MultlDlv   the  amount  nn    iinA  «   hv  tHo 
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American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women,  Linwood,  New 
Jersey      -     2,000.00 

National  Decorating  Products  As- 
sociation, Chicago,  Illinois 2,000.00 

New     York     Times     Syndications 

Sales    Corp 88.00 


I 


24,  978.  00 


US  Individual  Income  Tax  Return  for 
William  &  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre.  4613  Buckeye 
Rd  .  Madison  Wis. 

EXEMPnOKS    ' 

First  names  of  your  dependent  children 
who  lived  with  you.  Douglas 

INCOME 

8.  Wages,  salaries,  tips,  etc.,  $92,331. 

9.  Interest  income  i attach  Schedule  B  if 
over  $400  I  .  $9,338 

13  Business  Income  or  (loss)  (attach 
Schedule  C\  .  $30,079. 

14.  Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Sched- 
ule D)  ,  $4,390 

18,  Pensions,  annuities,  rents,  royalties. 
partnerships,  estates  of  trusts,  etc.  (attach 
Schedule  E)  .  $714, 

21,  Other  income  i  state  nature  and 
source — see  page   10  of  Instructions),  $871. 

22.  Total  income  Add  amounts  In  column 
for  line  8  through  21.  $136,295, 

ADJUSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

24,  Employee  business  expenses  (attach 
Form  2106).  $2,669. 

30.  Total  adjustments.  Add  lines  23 
through  29.  $2,669, 

ADJUSTED    GROSS    INCOME 

31    Adjusted   gross   Income.   $133,626 

TAX    COMPUTATION 

32.  Amount  from  line  31  (adjusted  gross 
Income),  $133,626. 

33  If  you  do  not  Itemize  deductions,  enter 
zero.  $24,585 

34.  Subtract  line  33  from  line  32,  $109,041. 

35.  Tax  Enter  tax  here  and  check  If  from 
Schedule   TC,    $43  628 

37    Total    Add  lines  35   and  36,  $43,628. 
38.  Credit  for  contributions  to  candidates 
for  public  office,  88 

CREDITS 

46  Total  credits  Add  lines  38  through  45, 
88 

47  Balance  Subtract  line  46  from  line  37 
and  enter  dlEference  (but  not  less  than 
zero  1 .    $43,540. 

OTHER    TAXESi 

48  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule 

SE)  .  $1  855 

54.  Total.  Add  lines  47  through  53,  $45,395. 

PAYMENTS 

55.  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld, 
$31,131. 

56.  1979  estimated  tax  payments  and 
credit  from  1978  return.  $8,320. 

92.  Total.  Add  lines  55  through  61,  $39,451. 

REFTTNO    OR    BALANCE    OtTE 

66,  If  line  54  is  larger  than  line  62,  enter 
Balance  Due,  $5,944. 

Itemized   Dedl-ctions   and  Interest  and 
Dividend   Income 

medical    and    dental     expenses     (NOT    PAID    OR 
REIMBURSED  BY   INSURANCE  OR  OTHERWISE) 

I  One-half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 
insurance  premiums  you  paid  for  medical 
care.  (Be  sure  to  Include  In  line  10  below.). 
$150. 

5,  Balance  of  insurance  premiums  for 
medical  care  not  entered  on  line  1,  $178. 

7  Total    I  add  line  4  through  6c),  $178 

8  Enter  3';   of  Form  1040,  line  31,  $4,009 


10.  Total  medical  and  dental  expenses  (add 
lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here  and  on  line  33, 
$150. 

TAXES 

11.  State  and  local  income,  $9,862. 

12.  Real  estate,  $3,303. 

13.  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tables), 
$860. 

16.  Total  taxes  (add  lines  11  through  16). 
Enter  here  and  on  line  34,  $14,025. 

INTEREST   EXPENSE 

17.  Home  mortgage,  $5,059. 

18.  Credit  and  charge  cards,  $553. 

19.  Other  (itemize),  automobile  loan,  $243. 

20.  Total  Interest  expenses  (add  lines  17 
through  19) ,  enter  here  and  on  line  35.  $ii,855. 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

21a.  Cash  contributions  for  which  you  have 
receipts,  cancelled  checks  or  other  v/ritten 
evidence,  $2,321. 

22.  Other  than  cash  (see  page  17  of  Intsruc- 
tions  for  required  statement),  $2,520. 

24.  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a 
through  23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  36. 
$4,841. 

MISCELLANEOUS    DEDUCTIONS 

31.  Other  (Itemize)  tax  preparation,  $1,200 
Hodges  Estate  Ded,  $1,633. 

Investment  expense.  $25. 
Misc.  expenses — USS,  $256, 

32.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions  (add 
line  30  and  31).  Enter  here  and  on  line  38 
$3,114. 

SUMMARY    OF    ITEMIZED    DEDUCTIONS 

33.  Total  medical  and  dental — from  line 
10,  $150. 

34.  Total  taxes— from  line  16,  $14,025, 

35.  Total  Interest — from  line  20,  $5,855. 

36.  Total  contributions — from  line  24. 
$4,841. 

38.  Total  miscellaneous — from  line  32. 
$3,114. 

39.  Add  lines  33  through  38,  $27,985. 

40.  If  you  checked  Form  1040,  Filing  Status 
box:  2  or  5,  enter  $3,400,  $3,400. 

41.  Subtract  line  40  from  line  39.  Entsr  here 
and  on  Form  1040,  line  33.  (If  line  40  ;s  more 
than  line  39,  see  the  instructions  for  line 
41  on  page  18),  $24,585. 

PART    I    INTEREST    INCOME 

1.  If  you  received  more  than  $400  In  in- 
terest, complete  Part  I  and  Part  III  Please 
see  page  9  of  the  Instructions  to  find  out 
what  Interest  to  report.  Then  answer  the 
questions  In  Part  III,  below.  If  you  received 
Interest  as  a  nominee  for  another,  or  you  re- 
ceived or  paid  accrued  Interest  on  securities 
transferred  between  Interest  payment  dates, 
please  see  page  18  of  the  instructions,  Lowy 
Note,  (J) ,  652. 

O'Brien,  (J),  7.111. 

United  Bank  &  Tr,  (J) ,  248. 

IRS,  (J) .  68. 

Dreyfus  Money  Mkt.,  (W) ,  507. 

Shearson  Dally  Dlv.,  ( W) ,  427. 

Shearson  Loeb,  (W) ,  325. 

2.  Total  Interest  Income.  Enter  here  and 
on  Form  1040.  line  9,  $9,338. 


Profit  on   (Loss)    From  Business  or 

Profession 
William  Proxmlre.  main  business  activity 
Speaker;  product.  Services. 

PART    I    INCOMI 

1   a.  Gross  receipts  or  sales,  $24,978. 
c.  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  line  la) , 
$24,978. 

3.  Gross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 
Ic).  $24,978. 

5.  Total  Income  (add  lines  3  and  4) , 
$24,978. 

PART    II    DEDUCTIONS 

29.  Travel  and  entertainment,  $25. 
32.  Other  expenses  (specify) ; 


a.  Expenses  Incurred,  $2,704. 

b.  Expenses  recovered.  2,704. 

33  Total  deductions  (add  amounts  In  col- 
umns for  lines  6  through  32s) .  $25. 

34  Net  profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  33 
from  line  5) ,  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040 
line  13.  and  on  Schedule  SE.  Part  II,  line  5a 

(or  Form  1041,  line  6) .  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 
35,  $24,953. 

Profit  or  (Loss)  From  Business  or 
Profession 

William  Proxmlre,  Main  business  activity. 
Writer;  product.  Literature. 

PART  I.  income 

1.  a.  Gross  receipts  or  sales.  $7,022. 

c.  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  line  la), 
$7,022. 

3.  Gross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 
Ic),  $7,022. 

5.  Total  Income  (add  lines  3  and  4) ,  $7,022 
part  1,  income 

16.  Freight  (not  Included  on  Schedule  C- 
1).$21. 

20.  Legal    and   professional   services,  $375 

32.  Other  expenses  (specify)  :  Secretarial, 
$1,500. 

33.  Total  deductions  (add  amounts  in  col- 
umns for  lines  6   through   32s).  $1,896. 

34.  Net  profit  or  (loss I  (subtract  line  33 
from  line  5),  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040, 
line  13.  and  on  Schedule  SE,  Part  II,  line  5a 
( or  Form  1041,  line  6) .  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 
35,  $5,126. 

Capftal  Gains  and  Losses 
William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmlre. 

part  II.  LONG-TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS  ANO  LOSSES- 
ASSETS  HELD  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR 

Install  Sale  1979  Collections,  January  1, 
1977  to  December  31,  1979.  $489, 

10.  Enter  your  share  of  net  long-term  gain 
or  (loss)  from  transactions  entered  Into  by 
partnerships  and  fiduciaries  after  10/31,/78, 
$827. 

11.  Add  lines  9  and  10  In  column  f  and 
column  g.  $827,  $489. 

12.  Combine  line  11,  column  f  and  line  11 
column  g  and  enter  the  net  gain  or  (loss) 

$338. 

14  Enter  gain,  if  applicable,  from  Form 
4797,  line  6(a)(1)  from  transactions  en- 
tered into  after  10  31  78.  $11,314, 

16  Combine  lines  12  through  15,  $10,976. 

18.  Net  gain  or  (loss),  combine  lines  16 
and  17,  $10,976. 

20.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  18  and  19.  $10,976. 

PART  III,    SUMMARY   OF   PARTS   I   AND   II 

21.  Combine  lines  8  and  20.  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  doss)  here,  $10,976, 

22.  If  line  21  shows  again— 

a  Enter  eO'"-  of  line  20  or  60';  of  line  21 
whichever  Is  smaller.  Enter  zero  if  there  Is 
a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  20.  $6,586, 

b.  Subtract  line  22a  from  line  21.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  14.  $4,390 

Supplemental  Income  Schedule 
Property  A.   (d)    Depreciation    (explain  In 
Part  VI)  or  depletion  (attach  computation). 
$63;  total.  $68. 

(e)  Other  expenses  (explain  in  Part  vu). 
$646;  total.  $646, 

(f)  Loss,  $714;  total,  $714, 

9,  Total  rent  and  royalty  Income  or  (lossi 
Combine  amounts  In  columns   (f)    and  (gi_ 
line   8.   Enter   here   and   Include    in   line  18 
below.    -$714 

Income  Averaging 
BASE  period  income  and  adjustments 
1    Enter  amount   from;    Form    1040   (197j 
and    1978) -line   34   Form    1040A    '1977  and 
1978)— line    10.    1978.    $89,578;     1977.    $(6,540 
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2.  Multiply  $750  by  the  total  number  of 
exemptions  claimed  in  1977  and  1978.  1978 
$2,250;  1-377.  $2,250 

3.  Taxable  income  (subtract  line  2  from 
line  1).  If  less  than  zero,  enter  zero  (see  In- 
structions),  $87,328;  1977.  $74,290;  1976,  $76,- 
335;  1975,  $37,421 

5.  On  your  1979  Form  1040.  if  you  checked 
box  2  or  5  enter  $3,200.  1976.  $3,200;  1975. 
$3,200. 

6  Base  period  income  ( add  lines  3,  4  and 
5),  1978,  $87,328;  1977.  $74,290;  1976,  $79,535; 
1975.  $40,621. 

computation  of  averageabi.e  income 

7,  Taxable  Income  for  1979  from  Schedule 
TC   (Form  1040).  Part  I.  line  3.  $106,041 

9,  Subtract  line  8  from  line  7.  $106,041. 

11.  Adjusted  taxable  income  (subtract  line 
10  from  line  9) ,  If  less  than  zero,  enter  zero. 
$106,041. 

12.  Add  columns  (a)  through  (d) .  line 
C.  and  enter  here.  $281,774. 

13.  Enter  30  percent  of  line  12,  $84,532. 

14  Averageable  Income  (subtract  line  13 
from  line  11),  $21,509. 

computation  of  tax 

15,  Amount  from  line  13.  $84,532. 

16,  20  percent  of  line  14.  $4,302 

17,  Total  (add  lines  15  and  16)  ,  $88  834 

19.  Total  (add  lines  17  and  18)    $88,834, 

20.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  19  (see  cau- 
tion below).  $35,410 

21.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  17  (see  cau- 
tion below),  $35,410. 

22.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  15  (see  cau- 
tion below).  $32,925. 

23.  Subtract  line  22  from  line  21,  $2,485. 

24.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  23  by  4. 
$9,940. 

28,  Tax  (add  lines  20.  24.  and  27).  Enter 
here  and  on  Schedule  TC  (Form  1040).  Part 
I.  line  4  and  check  Schedule  G  box,  $45,350 


Computation     of     Social     Security 
Employment  tax 


SE1.F- 


p.art  II — computation  of  net  earning  from 

NON-FARM     self-employment 

Regular  method 

5.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from;  a.  Schedule  C 
(Form  1040),  $30,079. 

6.  Total  (add  lines  5a  through  5e).  $30,079, 
8    Adjusted    net   earnings   or    (loss)    from 

nonfarm    self -employment    (line    6,    as    ad- 
Justed  by  line  7) ,  $30,079. 


Nonfarm  optional  method 
9a.    Maximum    amount    reportable    under 
both  optional  methods  combined   (farm  and 
nonfarm) ,  $1,600. 

PART     III computation     OF     SOCIAL     SECURrrY 

self-employment  tax 

12.  Net  earnings  or  (loss)  :  b.  Prom  non- 
farm  (from  line  8.  or  line  11  if  you  elect  to 
use  the  Nonfarm  Optional  Method),  $30,079. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  lines  12a  and  12b. 
(If  line  13  Is  less  than  $400,  you  are  not 
subject  to  self-employment  tax.  Do  not  fill 
in  rest  of  schedule) ,  $30,079. 

14  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  taxes 
for  1979  is  $22,900. 

16.  Balance  (subtract  line  15c  from  line 
14),  $22,900 

17.  Self-employment  Income — line  13  or  16, 
whichever  is  smaller,  $22,900. 

18.  Self-employment  tax.  (If  line  17  Is 
$22,900,  enter  $1,854.90;  if  less,  multiply  the 
amount  on  line  17  by  .081.)  Enter  here  and 
on  Form  1040,  line  48,  $1,855. 

Tax  Computation  Schedule 

part  i — computation   of  tax   for  taxpayers 

who  cannot  use  the  tax  tables 

1.  Enter  the  amount  from  Form  1040,  line 
34,  $109,041. 

2.  Multiply  $1,000  by  the  total  number  of 
exemptions  claimed  on  Form  1040,  line  7. 
S3.000. 

3.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  2  from 
line  1.  (Figure  your  tax  on  this  amount  by 
using  the  Tax  Rate  Schedules  or  one  of  the 
other  methods  listed  on  line  4.),  $103,041. 

4.  Income  Tax.  Form  4726.  Also  enter  on 
Form  1040,  line  35,  $43,628. 

Maximum  Tax  on  Personal  Service  Income 

PERSONAL  service  INCOME 

Wages,  $92,331. 
Business  Income.  $30,079. 
Miscellaneous,  $871. 

DEDICTIONS  AGAINST   PERSONAL   SERVICE  INCOME 

Employee  business  exp  .  $2,669. 

1.  Total  personal  service  income.  $123,281. 

2.  Total  deductions  against  personal  serv- 
ice Income,  $2,669. 

3.  Personal  service  net  Income — Subtract 
total  of  line  2  from  total  of  line  1,  $120,612. 

4.  Enter  your  adjusted  gross  Income,  $133,- 
626. 

5.  Divide  the  amount  on  line  3  by  the 
amount  on  line  4.  Enter  result  as  a  percent- 

WILLIAM  AND  ELLEN  H.  PROXMIRE,  1979  (XXX-XX-XXXX) 


age.  If  more  than  100  percent,  enter  100  per- 
cent. Round  to  nearest  4  numbers,  $9,026. 

ti.  Enter  your  taxable  Income,  $106,041. 

7.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  6  by  the 
percentage  on  line  5,  $95,713. 

9.  Personal  service  taxable  Income.  Sub- 
tract line  8  from  line  7,  $95,713. 

10.  If:  on  Form  1040,  you  checked  box  2  or 
box  5,  enter  $60,000,  $60,000. 

U.  Subtract  line  10  from  line  9.  If  line  10 
is  more  than  line  9,  do  not  complete  rest 
of  form,  $35,713. 

12.  Enter  50  percent  of  line  11,  $17,857. 

13.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  6,  $45,562. 

14.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  9,  $39,469. 

15.  Si)btract  line  14  from  line  13.  $6,093. 

16.  if  the  amoimt  on  line  10  Is:  $60,000. 
enter  $19,678.  $19,678. 

17.  Add  lines  12,  15,  and  16.  This  la  your 
maximum  tax,  $43,628. 


Supplemental  Schedule  of  Oains  and 

I'OSSES 
part    I:    SALES    OE    EXCHANGES    OF    PROPERTY    IN 
trade   OB    BUSINESS.    AND    INVOLUNTAHT    CON- 
VERSIONS  (SECTION  1231) 

5.  Gain.  If  any.  Irom  line  25.  Part  m  on 
back  of  this  form  attributable  to  other  than 
casualty  and  theft.  $11,314. 

6.  Combine  the  em.ounts  on  lines  4  and  5. 
Enter  here,  and  on  the  appropriate  line  as 
follows.  $11,314. 

PART  lU  :  CAIN  prom  DISPOSmON  OF  PROPEBTT — 
ASSETS  HELD  MORE  THAN  ONE  YEAR 

(A)  Sea  Pines  Building.  Date  acquired, 
July  1,  1972;  Date  sold,  February  1,  1979. 

(B)  Sea  Pines  Furnfix,  date  acquired,  July 
1,   1972;   date  sold,  February  1,   1979. 

13.  Gross  sales  price  less  expense  of  sale. 
Property  (A),  $22,178;   Property   (B),  $1,319. 

14.  Cost  or  other  basis.  Property  (A),  $14.- 
150;  Property  (B).  $2,955. 

15.  Depreciation  (or  depletion)  allowed  (or 
allowable)  Property  (A).  $3,286;  Property 
(B),  $1,636. 

16  Adjusted  basis,  subtract  line  16  from 
line  14  Property  (A),  $10,864;  Property  (B). 
$1,319. 

17.  Total  gain,  subtract  line  16  from  line 
13.  Property  (A).  S11.314. 

18.  If  section  1245  property: 

(a)  Depreciation  allowed  (or  allowable) 
alter  applicable  date.  $1,636. 

23,  Total  gains  for  all  properties  (add  col- 
umns  (A)    through   (D).  line   17).  $11,314. 

25.  Subtract  line  24  from  line  23.  Enter 
the  portion  attributable  to  casualty  and 
theft  on  Part  I,  line  2;  enter  the  portion 
attributable  to  other  than  casualty  and 
theft  on  Part  I,  line  f.,  $11,314. 


Gross 

Fed  wt 

FICA 

Stwt 

City  wt 

Seapines ()) 

RENTS  AND  ROYALTIES 

0 

22S 
24$ 

EARNINGS 

..      58. 291 
..       34,040 

24,035  . 
7,096 

4.951 



Other  expenses: 

Repair  and  maintenaiKe. 
Taxes 

US  Senate  (H) 

Interest 

' 

146 

Wash  Whirl  Around  (W) 

1,404  .. 

Condofees 

Total 

-      92,331 

31,131 

1,404 

4.951 

Total 

646 

MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME 
)Vash  Whirl  Around  (total) 

871 
50  p 

ercent 

2,500  .... 

20  .... 

2,321  .... 

30  percent 

20  percent 


Desc 

Date      Basis 

Prior 

Method 

Life 

Deprec 

Actum 

CONTRIBUTIONS 

DEPRECIATION 

Seapines— 50  percent 

..      7/172    12.650 

2,244 
834 
298 

69 
409 

SL 
SL 
SL 
SL 
SL 

ZblOO 

lOW) 

5^ 

7/00 

7/00 

42 

11 

....... 

11 

3.286 
845 
298 

73 

Prevent(on  Bl(nd..  . 

Appliances— 50  percent 

Carpeting— 50  percent 

Furnishings — 50  percent 

....    7/1/72      1,300 

...    7/1/72         300 

8/1/77          355 

Chelsea  School 

By  Check 

Furnishi  ng— 100  percent 

Total 

Net  profit  or  loss 

....    7/1/76      1,000 

Total 

4,841 

420 

Allowable 

4,841   .... 

15,605 

4,854 

68 
714- 

4,922 
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But  even  personal  accounts,  and  there 
are  many  graphic  accounts,  cannot  hp- 
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chaplain  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Butler,  for  al- 
most 40  years  a  minister  of  the  Church 


The   motion    was   agreed   to.   and    at 
10:11  a.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  5:30 


problems  at  Federal  institutions.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  record  in  this  case  suggests 
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Statiment  of  Congressional  Reimburse- 
ments AND  Expenses 
Note:  Before  preparing  this  statement, 
please  read  the  accompanying  information. 
Some  reimbursements  are  not  includible  in 
gross  Income  and  other  reimbursements,  in 
some  circumstances,  need  not  be  reported 
on  your  return  Do  not  include  amounts 
received  from  non-Congressional  sources. 
You  may  use  Form  2106  in  place  of  this 
statement.   (Attached) 

CONGRESSIONAL  REIMBURSEMENTS  FOR  EXPENSES 

1.  Reimbursement  at  the  rate  of  20  cents 
a  mile  for  one  round  trip  to  the  Home 
District  during  each  regular  session.  $2,791. 

2.  Reimbursement  for  other  travel  ex- 
penses. $3.31 

3.  Reimbursement  for  other  deductible  ex- 
penses  (if  any).  $&.242. 

4  Reimbursement  for  nondeductible  ex- 
penses  I  if  any ) .  none. 

5.  Total  reportable  reimbursements.  $9,364. 

EXPENSES   DEDUCTIBLE    AS    AIXJUSTMENTS    TO 

INCOME 

5.  Travel  expenses:  Living  expenses  in  the 
Washington.  DC.  area.  The  maximum 
amount  allowable  Is  S3.000,  $3,000. 

7  Travel  expenses:  Other  (attach  detailed 
statement).  $2,791. 

8.  Other  expenses  (limited  to  amount  on 
line  3).  $6,242. 

9.  Total  expenses,  $12,033. 

10.  Excess  Reimbursement  (Excess  of  line 
5  over  line  9.  Include  on  Form  1040.  line 
20).  none. 

11.  Deductible  Expenses  (Excess  of  line  9 
over  line  5.  Include  on  Form  1040,  line 
23).  $2,669 

EXPENSES   DEDUCTIBLE   AS    ITEJ^IZED   DEDUCTIONS 

Note:  These  expenses  include  deductible 
Congressional  expenses,  other  than  for 
travel,  which  were  not  reimbursed  by  Con- 
gressional allowances.  They  include  those 
expenses  which  may  have  been  reimbursed 
from  outside  sources,  such  as  contributed 
funds  Specify  the  kind  of  expense  and  total 
all  expenses  of  the  same  kind.  If  additional 
space  is  needed,  list  the  expenses  on  a  sep- 
arate sheet  Write  "See  separate  sheet  at- 
tached" an  line  12  and  enter  the  total 
amount  on  line  13. 

12.  Photography    Fund — USS.    $19. 
Senate  Recording  Studio  (39)    and  Mural 

Photo   (198).  $237. 

13.  Total  expenses  deductible.  Include  on 
line  31.  Schedule  A  (Form  1040).  $256. 

Prevention  of   Blindness  Society, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  1979. 
Received  from   Mrs.   Ellen   Proxmire  mer- 
chandise which  donor  values  at  $2,500. 

Your  generous  donation  means  more  serv- 
ices to  save  sight — more  glaucoma  tests,  more 
help  for  children  with  eye  problems,  and 
more  sight  restoration  for  people  with,  cata- 
ract. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

Arnold  B.  Simonsb.  Ph    D.. 

Executive  Director. 

The  Chelsea   School, 
Bethesda.  Md..  April  4. 1979. 
Mrs.  William  Proxmire. 
.3097  Ordnay  Strce:    .VW  . 
Wa.'ihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs  Proxmire  Thank  you  ver"  much 
for  the  wooden  easel  which  was  donated  in 
your  name  to  The  Chelsea  School  by  Mrs. 
Pave  Purl 

Mrs  Purl  who  works  in  the  estate  sale 
business,  suggested  an  evaluation  of  $20.00 
on  your  gift. 

Sincerely. 

Eleanor   B.   Worthy, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Goverjiors 
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Name:  William  Proxmire  and  Ellen  Prox- 
mire; SSN:  (H)  XXX-XX-XXXX;  SSN:  (W) 
XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Address:  4613  Buckeye  Road. 

City.  State,  Zip:  Madison,  Wis.  53716. 
Certificate 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  travel  status 
in  the  Washington,  DC.  area,  away  from  my 
home  in  my  home  state  of  Wisconsin,  in  the 
performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  for  284  days  during  the  year 
1979  and  that  my  deductable  living  expenses 
while  in  such  travel  status  amounted  to 
$3,000.00. 

Note:  Ct  such  living  expenses  exceeded 
$3,000.  the  deduction  is  limited  under  section 
162(2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  $3,000.) 


GENOCIDE :    NUMBERS  THAT 
NUMB  THE  SPIRIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Swed- 
ish diplomat  Raoul  Wallenberg  and  Nazi 
officer  Adolf  Eichmann  give  us  very  dis- 
parate but  personal  glimpses  of  genocide. 
One  Is  the  high  and  the  other  the  low- 
point  of  human  aspirations  and  actions. 
But  what  of  all  the  other  men,  women 
and  children  who  fall  between  these  two 
points?  What  of  the  victims;  what  is 
their  story? 

Personal  accounts  continue  to  filter  out 
of  Cambodia  of  mass  executions  under 
the  Khmer  Rouge.  In  the  book  "Murder 
of  a  Gentle  Land,"  authors  John  Barron 
and  Anthony  Paul  describe  Briti.sh  jour- 
nalist John  Swain's  observations  from 
the  Embassy  comoound  when  the  Khmer 
Rouge  took  the  city: 

Communists  were  tipping  out  patients  like 
garbage  into  the  streets.  Bandaged  men  and 
women  hobble  by  the  embassy.  Wives  pushed 
wounded  soldier  husbands  on  hospital  beds 
on  wheels.  In  the  five  years  of  the  war.  this 
IS  the  greatest  caravan  of  human  misery  I 
have  ever  seen. 

Swain  was  on  the  scene,  but  even  his 
observations  are  from  a  distance.  Real 
suffering  like  this  can  only  be  compre- 
hended close  up. 


But  even  personal  accountis.  and  there 
are  many  graphic  accounts,  camiot  be- 
gin to  capture  the  immensity  of  the  hor- 
ror of  genocide.  How  can  anyone  extrap- 
olate from  1  death  to  a  1.000?  To  10.000? 
To  the  hundred.s  of  thousands  of  untold 
stories  of  misery  and  death?  To  deaths 
of  people  who  died  in  utter  and  complete 
obscurity  ? 

Any  individual  story  coming  out  of 
Cambodia  is  repulsive.  We  have  laws  to 
prevent  individual  killings  like  these.  The 
crime  is  murder.  But  we  have  no  laws  to 
prevent  genocide,  a  crime  so  much  more 
callous,  brutal,  and  disgusting  than  is 
murder. 

Joseph  Stalin  understood  the  perverse 
rationale  behind  this  discrepancy  when 
he  wrote : 

A  single  death  is  a  tragedy,  a  million 
deaths  is  a  statistic. 

Cold  statistics  tempt  us  to  detach  our- 
selves intellectually  from  the  emotional 
tragedy  of  genocide. 

We  must  not  let  that  happen.  Genocide 
is  a  heinous  crime  that  no  amount  of  in- 
tellectualizing  can  rationalize  or  justify. 
We  cannot  ignore  it.  Genocide  will  not  go 
away. 

The  Senate  has  an  obligation  to  act  to 
prevent  any  further  occurrence  of  geno- 
cide. We  must  act  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Nothing  stands  in  our  way.  Every  Pres- 
ident since  Harry  Truman  has  called  for 
Senate  consent  to  ratification.  Our  own 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ported the  Convention  favorably  four 
times.  The  prestigious  American  Bar  As- 
sociation has  reversed  its  opposition  to 
the  Convention  and  has  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  endorse  it. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


April  28,  1980 
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COM\UTTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
sessions  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  April 
28,  1980.  through  Monday.  May  5.  1980, 
to  hold  hearings  on  organized  crime  and 
use  of  violence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  need 
my  time'.'  If  he  does.  I  yield  it  to  him. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING  MI- 
NORITY LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 


ARTHUR  L.  BUTLER.  GUEST 
CHAPLAIN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  honored  today  to  have  as  its  guest 


chaplain  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Butler,  for  al- 
most 40  years  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  and  a  recently  retired  elder  of 
his  church. 

Though  he  now  resides  in  Alabama, 
the  State  of  Tennessee  was  proud  to 
claim  Arthur  Butler's  citizenship  for  al- 
most 20  years,  and  he  was  known  to  our 
minority  leader  not  only  as  a  prominent 
churchman  but  also  as  an  outstanding 
educator,  lecturer,  and  humorist. 

Mr.  Butler  has  preached  throughout 
the  Southeastern  United  States,  estab- 
lishing new  congregations  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Alabama.  Florida.  Georgia, 
and  Tennessee. 

He  has  been  assisted  in  all  these  good 
works  by  his  lovely  wife  Chris,  who 
graces  our  gallery  today,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  Butler  received  his  undergraduate 
degree  from  Auburn  University  and  his 
master's  degree  in  education  from  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Chattanooga. 
As  a  student  at  Gadsden  High  School  in 
Gadsden.  Ala.,  he  was  a  friend  and  class- 
mate of  James  Allen,  our  late  esteemed 
colleague  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Butler  is  a  faithful  and  talented 
servant  of  God.  a  wise  and  trusted  coun- 
sellor to  four  decades  of  young  people,  a 
man  who  has  made  a  quiet  but  substan- 
tial contribution  to  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  enrichment  of  the  Nation. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  him  and  his 
family  with  us  today.  His  son.  Pat  But- 
ler, is  an  employee  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  use  for  time. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Will  the  Sen- 
ator j,1eld? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  ROBilRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
under  the  cloture  rule,  which  has  already 
begim  to  run.  not  begin  running  until 
4:30  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President.  I  am 
compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  .5:30  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  also  object  to  that. 

The  ACTIJ:g  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. What  was  the  request?  The  Chair 
did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  The  Senator 
here  heard  it  and  objected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  5:30  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  object  to  that. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 


RECESS  UNTIL  5:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  5:30  p.m.  today. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
10:11  a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  5:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  i.Mr.  Bradley). 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Tlie  Senate  resmned  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10. 
e  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  opposed  this  bill  when  it  passed 
the  Senate  on  February  28.  1980.  I  still 
vigorously  oppose  it.  Although  I  concede 
that  the  bill  reported  by  the  conference 
may  be  marginally  less  objectionable 
than  the  original  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Sen- 
ate, it  still  falls  far  short  of  meeting  the 
basic  and  fundamental  objections  which 
I  have  to  it. 

One  of  the  assimiptions  on  which  the 
bi,ll  is  based  is  that  State  officials  are  un- 
able and  imwilling  to  protect  and  defend 
the  constitutional  right  of  their  institu- 
tionalized citizens.  This  is  not  supported 
by  the  record  made  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  It  is  directly 
contradicted  by  various  State  officials 
who  testified  to  the  great  strides  being 
made  by  the  States  in  the  area  of  insti- 
tutionalized treatment. 

The  basic  proposition  involved  here  is 
very  simple.  The  Justice  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  have  time  and 
time  again  misused  and  abused  their 
existing  authority  to  bring  and  inter- 
vene in  lawsuits  against  States  and  local 
governments.  Most  Americans  already 
feel  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy  is  too 
powerful,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Congress  should  pass  this  bill  and  in- 
crease the  power  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  interfere  with  State  efforts  in 
the  very  sensitive  area  of  the  care  and 
treatment   of   institutionalized   persons. 

I  refuse  to  concede,  as  the  proponents 
of  this  legislation  charge,  that  the  States 
lack  concern  for  and  are  insensitive  to 
the  welfare  of  institutionalized  persons 
entrusted  to  their  care.  I  refuse  to  be- 
lieve, as  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion assert,  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  best  and  only  hope  of  the  people 
who  would  be  the  alleged  beneficiaries  of 
this  legislation. 

Certainly,  it  is  to  be  conceded  that 
there  are  problems  in  the  conditions  at 
certain  State  institutions.  These  should 
be  corrected  just  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. However,  this  does  not  justify  nor 
validate  the  assumption  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  serve  as  the  bureau- 
cratic watchdog  for  all  State  institutions. 

Currently.  Federal  correctional  insti- 
tutions are  under  the  control  of  the  At- 
torney General.  It  is  admitted  that  there 
are  also  serious  problem  conditions  at 
many  of  these  Federal  institutions.  Be- 
fore the  Congress  grants  the  Justice  De- 
partment new  power  over  State  institu- 
tions. It  would  be  a  very  good  idea  to 
insure  that  the  Attorney  General  has 
acted    effectively    to    cure   the    existing 


problems  at  Federal  institutions.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  record  in  thLs  case  suggests 
that  the  Justice  Department  is  not  quite 
as  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  the 
people  it  is  supposedly  seeking  to  protect 
as  it  is  with  the  expansion  of  its  own 
power. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  10  contains  the 
following  statement : 

Neither  the  Attorney  General  nor  the 
Committee  suggests  that  litigation  by  the 
Justice  Department  is  an  ideal  method  for 
eradicating  widespread  institutional  abuse 
It  is  •costly,  time  consuming,  and  disruptive 
of  the  operations  of  state  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

While  I  agree  with  this  statement,  I 
would  go  considerably  further.  Such 
litigation  is  not  only  not  the  "ideal 
method"  for  coping  with  this  problem. 
it  IS  not  even  an  appropriate,  suitable,  or 
desirable  one.  This  is  particularly  true 
since  this  bill  creates  no  new  rights  for 
.nstitutionalized  persons  but  merely 
confers  additional  and  increased  power 
on  the  Justice  Department. 

I  would  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
long  arm  and  heavy  hand  of  Federal 
power,  control,  and  authority  already 
intrude  excessively  in  matters  which  not 
too  long  ago  were  almost  universally 
considered  to  be  the  sole  province  of  the 
States.  However,  this  was  before  the 
doctrine  of  States'  rights  was  almost 
obliterated  by  the  decisions  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  We  all  receive  many, 
many  complaints  from  our  constituents 
about  the  misuse  and  abuse  by  Federal 
agencies  of  existing  authority  to  inter- 
vene in  and  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
State  and  local  governments.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  reward 
and  increase  such  abuse  and  such  ex- 
cesses by  granting  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  additional  authority  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  10. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  have  been  unable  to  detect 
any  ground  swell  of  support  for  this  leg- 
islation. None  of  my  constituents  have 
written  me  or  otherwise  approached  me 
with  a  reque^i  that  I  support  it.  I  am  con- 
strained to  believe,  therefore,  that  there 
is  little  support  for  it  except  from  the 
civil  libertarians  who  believe  that  any 
problem  can  be  solved  simply  by  the  ap- 
plication of  Federal  power  and  Federal 
funds.  The  fallacy  of  this  philosophy  has 
long  since  been  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  courts  are 
already  seriously  overloaded  with  nu- 
merous matters.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
burden  placed  upon  these  courts  should 
be  increased  as  is  proposed  by  the  confer- 
ence report  before  us.  This  is  basically 
an  extraneous  field  for  the  courts.  Any 
remedies  which  are  necessary  can  l>e  sup- 
plied by  our  State  agencies  and  State 
officials.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  I 
hope  the  conference  report  will  be 
rejected.* 


CLOTURE   MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanunous  consent  that  the  auto- 
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matic  quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Without 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor   from    South    Carolina    (Mr     Thttr. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  more  rollcail  votes  are  expected 


tndnv 
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avoid  any  action  that  will  further  prej- 
udice the  interests  of  the  United  States 


ous  disarray.  Mr.  President,  the  way,  the 
only   way,  in   which  America's  foreign 


as  a  matter  of  principle.  And  when  they 
have  resigned,  they  sought  to  make  a  big 
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matic  quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

One  hour  having  passed  since  the  Sen- 
ate convened,  the  Chair,  pursuant  to  rule 
XXII,  lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending 
cloture  motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Cloture  Motion 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to  authorize  actions 
for  redress  in  cases  involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  secured  or 
protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Birch  Bayh.  Lloyd  Bentsen.  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas,  Jr  .  Bill  Bradley.  Jennings 
Randolph.  John  Culver,  William  Prox- 
mlre.  John  Glenn.  Frank  Church. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Dennis  DeConclnl, 
Harrison  A.  WiHiams,  Jr  ,  Ma.x  Baucus. 
Gary  Hart,  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
Patrick  J  Leahy.  Robert  T,  Stafford. 
Spark  M   Matsunaga 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  under  the  rule  having  been 
waived,  the  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H  R.  10.  an  act  to  au- 
thorize actions  for  redress  in  cases  in- 
volving deprivations  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionali2ed  persons  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory 
under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon i ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Church  >,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Fordi,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel^  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart>,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
'Mr.  KENNEDY' .  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Morgan',  the  Senator 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Moynthan^  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE'.  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgei  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announced  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Morgan'  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr  Pack- 
wood',  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'  Mr.  Pressler  > ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
■^Mr.  STEVENS'  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thihimond)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens)  would  vote  "nay." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•  Mr.  Hatfield)  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  'Mr.  Thur- 
mond) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

Tne  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  44, 
nays  39,  as  foilows: 

IRollcaU  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 
YEAS--t4 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, no  more  rollcaU  votes  are  expected 
today. 


Baucus 

Durkin 

Meizenbau 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Pell 

Benisen 

natch 

Pro.xmire 

HiUen 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Inouye 

Kandolph 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Ribicoff 

Bumpers 

Javits 

Sar  banes 

Buruick 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Byra.  Kobert  C.  Levin 

Schweiker 

Chafee 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Cuiver 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

DeConcmi 

Matsuuaga 

Weicker 

Dole 

McGovern 

Williams 

Durenberger 

Me.  Cher 
NAYS— 39 

Armstrong 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Both 

Bellmon 

Heinz 

Solimltt 

Boren 

Helms 

Simpson 

Byrd, 

Hollings 

Stennis 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stewart 

Cocliran 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

WaUop 

Danforth 

La^alt 

Warner 

Domeulci 

Long 

Young 

Eagleton 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Muskie 

Gam 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Cannon 

Hudiileston 

Pressler 

Church 

Kenne-Jy 

Riegle 

Ford 

Morgan 

Sle.ens 

Gravel 

Moynihau 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Hatneld 

Packwood 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  44,  the  nays  are  39. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  having  voted  in  the  negative,  the 
motion  is  rejected. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented  under 
rule  XXII,  the  Chairman,  without  ob- 
jection, directs  the  clerk  to  read  the 
motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10,  an  act  to  authorize  ac- 
tions for  redress  in  cases  Involving  depriva- 
tions of  rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  Abraham  RibicofT,  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  Claiborne  Pell.  Bill  Bradley, 
Joseph  R.  Blden.  Jr..  Paul  E.  Tsongas, 
Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr..  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Robert  T.  Stafford.  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  William  Proxmlre.  Daniel  K. 
Inouye.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Birch  Bayh, 
Dennis  DeConclnl,  Jennings  Randolph! 
John  Glenn 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  period  now  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OI^FICER.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  cake  their  seats. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY 
OF   STATE   CYRUS   VANCE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  C\tus 
Vance  has  earned  the  thanks  of  the 
American  people  for  a  lifetime  of  public 
service.  Not  least  among  his  contribu- 
tions is  the  example  of  conscientious  and 
independent  judgment  that  marked  his 
resignation  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  personal  conviction 
and  integrity  in  judging  what  is  best  for 
the  United  States  of  America  and  less  a 
question  of  who  was  right  or  who  was 
wrong.  When  opinion  is  divided  and  the 
stakes  are  high  it  is  certainly  easier  to 
go  along.  It  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
American  political  life  still  nourishes 
men  and  women  of  conscience  whose  ul- 
timate loyalty  is  to  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

When  the  time  comes  to  tally  up  the 
record  of  the  Carter  administration  in 
the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  the  role  of 
Cyrus  Vance  will  be  fully  appreciated. 
While  there  have  been  disappointments, 
there  have  also  been  successes  in  which 
his  hand  has  been  clearly  apparent.  The 
fact  that  he  has  felt  forced  to  withdraw 
his  hand  will  make  a  difference  of  very 
large  proportions. 

For  the  past  3  years,  I  have  warned 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's schizophrenic  foreign  pol'cy.  I  have 
consistently  sought  and  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  devise  a  strategic  framework 
within  which  to  conduct  our  relations 
with  other  nations. 

Todav.  that  goal  is  farther  from  our 
gra.-^p  than  ever. 

George  Santayana,  the  philosopher, 
reminded  us  that: 

Those  who  do  not  remember  the  past  are 
condemned  to  relive  it. 

Cyrus  Vance  has  a  sense  of  history. 
He  puts  his  job  on  the  line  because  lie 
could  remember  the  past. 

The  resignation  of  a  Secretary  of 
State  on  a  question  of  principle  would 
cast  a  special  burden  of  responsibility 
on  the  Senate  in  any  period  of  history. 
We  in  the  Senate  .share  with  the  Presi- 
dent, the  constitutional  dutv  of  shap- 
ing the  foreign  pol'cy  of  the  United 
States  and  every  Senator  nas  an  in- 
creased resnonsib'lity  when  the  machin- 
ery with  whir-h  we  make  and  execute 
foreign  policy  breaks  down. 

The  Senate  should  look  to  the  exam- 
ple of  Cyrus  Vance  at  this  moment  and 
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avoid  any  action  that  will  further  prej- 
udice the  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  the  peace  of  the  world.  In  the  Vance 
tradition,  we  should  now  thoughtfully 
and  discretely  assess  the  facts  as  they 
relate  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and.  from  our  calm  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  situation, 
chart  our  course  for  the  future.  We  need 
to  estimate  the  effect  of  recent  events  on 
our  relationship  with  our  allies,  on  ten- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  develop- 
ments in  Chinese  policy  and  on  the  state 
of  national  disintegration  in  Iran.  We 
need  to  consider  their  effect  on  national 
morale. 

If  the  Senate  will  now  do  its  duty,  in 
this  way,  then  Cyrus  Vance's  resigna- 
tion may  bring  with  it  a  legacy  for  the 
Nation  that  is  positive  and  valuable. 
Whether  we  shall  do  so  depends  on  our 
clear  vision  of  the  dangers  of  this  hour 
and  the  even  greater  disasters  that 
threaten  any  nation  that  elevates  emo- 
tion over  reason,  or  that  abandons  his- 
toric national  principles  to  grab  at  brass 
rings. 

In  Secretary  Vance's  departure  from 
public  life  we  are,  of  course,  losing  more 
than  a  single  officer  of  Government,  we 
are  losing  a  family  team  of  remarkable 
dedication  and  effectiveness.  Gay  Vance 
is  much  more  than  a  Cabinet  wife  at  her 
husband's  side.  In  a  quiet  way  she  is  an 
active  and  innovative  participant  in  the 
larger  scene  in  which  diplomacy  is  con- 
ducted. She  is  intimately  aware  of  the 
personal  and  daily  problems  that  affect 
foreign  service  officers  and  their  fami- 
lies and  she  has  worked  forcefully  to 
make  life  better  for  them.  Her  personal 
concern  in  this  regard  has  had  the  re- 
sult of  making  the  problems  of  foreign 
service  life  more  widely  recognized  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  be  addressed 
and  managed.  She  has  a  special  follow- 
ing of  her  own  among  foreign  service 
families,  and  this  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  morale  and  spirit  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  British  moral- 
ist Joseph  Addison  wTote  that: 

The  sense  of  honor  is  of  so  fine  and  deli- 
cate a  nature,  that  It  Is  only  to  be  met  In 
minds  which  are  naturally  noble  .   .  . 

Cyrus  Vance  has  such  a  mind.  His 
absence  from  our  councils  of  State  will 
be  sorely  felt. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Senator  Mathias,  with 
his  customary  acumen  and  historical 
knowledge,  has  put  in  proper  focus  what 
our  country  has  lost  in  losing  the  serv- 
ices ol  Cyrus  Vance. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  its  ranking  mem- 
ber. I  have  dealt  with  him  in  all  the 
years  he  has  been  in  office.  He  is  a  man 
of  high  integrity,  high  professional  skill, 
great  personal  honor,  and  a  great  son  of 
our  country. 

I  said  this  morning  on  television  pretty 
much  what  Senator  Mathias  has  said, 
that  Cyrus  Vance's  resignation,  the 
resignation  of  the  top  officer  in  the  Cab- 
inet, puts  our  Government  in  very  seri- 
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ous  disarray.  Mr.  President,  the  way,  the 
only  way,  in  which  America's  foreign 
policy  can  now  be  properly  asserted  is 
in  a  Senate  and  a  Congress  which  will 
have  an  eye  single  to  the  national  in- 
terest, and  I  hope  very  much  that  we 
will  learn  this  lesson  aright. 

If  we  do  not  assert  the  powers  imder 
the  war  powers  resolution,  which  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  be  considering  as  to  its  compliance 
in  respect  of  the  Iran  operation,  if  we 
do  not  recognize  that  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility  in  us  in  foreign  policy  is 
urgently  required  right  now  when  the 
Secretary  has  resigned,  and  we  are  likely 
in  the  midst  of  a  political  campaign  to 
get  a  brand  new  Secretary,  assuming  he 
is  worthy  of  confirmation,  then  we  never 
will,  and  we  will  be  unworthy  of  our 
trust. 

I  join  with  Senator  Mathias  in  em- 
phasizing that  lesson  to  the  Senate  which 
comes  from  the  Secretary's  resignation 
on  a  matter  of  principle,  and  to  join  in 
the  tribute  to  Cyrus  Vance,  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  very  noble  public  servant  for 
having  taken  an  act,  which  is  very  un- 
usual in  our  history,  in  response  to  his 
own  conscience  as  to  what  is  best  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  if 
I  have  time. 

Mr,  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
Senators  Mathias  and  Javits  in  their 
tribute  to  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance.  He  is  a  person  of  character,  abil- 
ity, tenacity,  and  courage. 

He  leaves  this  office  with  great  credit  to 
his  name,  above  and  beyond  that  of  hav- 
ing resigned  in  what  I  judge  to  be  a  cou- 
rageous step.  He  leaves  office  having 
made  a  magnificent  effort  for  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  I  particularly 
speak  of  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  the 
Mideast  arms  sale,  the  lifting  of  the 
Turkish  arms  embargo,  the  Camp  David 
accords,  and  the  solid  work  he  did  on  the 
SALT  II  treaty. 

I  greatly  regret,  as  do  others,  that  his 
moderating  counsel  will  be  gone  from 
the  higher  echelons  of  foreign  policy 
decisionmaking  in  this  Nation.  It  seemed 
to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  he  kept  his 
eye  on  the  main  problems  of  this  coun- 
try and  did  not  get  diverted  with  tan- 
gents. 

So  I  greatly  regret  that  he  will  be 
leaving.  I  wish  him  well  in  whatever  he 
undertakes  and  do  hope  whoever  Is 
chosen  as  his  successor  will  have  the 
same  wisdom  and  capacity  as  Cyrus 
Vance. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  expressing  my 
own  regrets  and  sadness  at  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  Vance. 

We  have  all  known  many  individuals 
who  sought  to  come  into  the  Govern- 
ment. We  have  all  known  individuals 
who  have  been  pushed  out  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  we  know  very  few  in- 
dividuals who  have  ever  resigned  purely 


as  a  matter  of  principle.  And  when  thev 
have  resigned,  they  sought  to  make  a  big 
fanfare  out  of  it  in  order  to  enlarge  their 
own  prestige. 

In  this  case,  the  resignation  was  over 
principle.  It  was  decided  upon  prior  to 
the  event  that  precipitated  the  resigna- 
tion and  has  been  done  with  as  much 
concern  for  the  national  interest  as  is 
possible. 

1  think  what  we  lose  in  Secretary 
Vance  is  a  steady  hand  at  the  helm;  a 
man  of  wisdom,  a  man  of  very  real  ex- 
perience— experience  in  fore;gn  policy, 
which  does  not  come  easily  or  quickly. 
We  lose  a  man  of  honor,  of  integrity, 
and  a  man  who  enjoys  the  respect  of 
not  his  compatriots  but  of  leaders  and 
people  abroad. 

When  you  travel  outside  of  the  United 
States,  you  find  that  Secretary  Vance  is 
one  of  the  few  men  in  our  Government 
who  are  admired  and  looked  up  to  as  an 
example. 

I  believe  if  we  could  get  a  man  in  his 
mold  to  succeed  him,  we  wUl  be  lucky, 
indeed. 

I  wish  Secretary  Vance  all  the  best 
and  Godspeed  on  his  retirement.  I  only 
hope  our  Government  and  our  country 
may  be  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  his 
employment  again. 

Mr.  MATSU*NAGA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSLTNAGA  Mr  President,  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  rising  to 
express  my  sadness  upon  the  resignation 
of  Secretar\-  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 

More  than  any  man  that  I  have  known 
in  public  office.  Cy  Vance  has  shown  that 
in  every  word  and  act  he  placed  upper- 
most the  best  interest  of  h's  owti  coun- 
try. And  this  is  what  we  will  m'ss  upon 
his  departure.  He  is  a  public  servant  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 

He  leaves  vacant  a  post  which  will  be 
most  difficult  to  fill  History  will  record 
that  he  is  one  of  the  finest  statesmen 
to  serve  in  that  ijost. 

Mr.  President.  Cy  Vance  will  be 
looked  up  to  as  an  example  for  others  to 
emulate.  I  deeply  regret  that  he  is  leav- 
ing. It  is  even  more  significant  that  he 
is  leaving  because  he  differed  with  his 
sunerior.  Tiiis,  in  fact,  shows  his  team 
spirit.  He  would  not  sacrifice  his  basic 
principles  and  beliefs  and  he  departs  be- 
cause he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  t>e 
a  part  of  the  team  and  ser\e  with  all 
his  complete  sincerity  and  dedication. 

The  country  will  certainly  miss  Cy 
Vance. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
this  morning's  announcement  of  the 
resignation  of  Secretarv  of  State  Cyrus 
Vance  with    leep  and  sincere  regret. 

Although  I  have  frequently  disagreed 
Viith  the  administration  on  matters  of 
foreign  policy.  I  have  never  doubted  the 
ability  or  dedication  of  Secretary  Vance, 
who  was  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  implementing  those  policies.  He 
is  a  man  of  simple  dignity  and  integ- 
rity. He  is  a  man  whose  sense  of  prin- 
ciple and  personal  responsibility  de- 
mand our  unreser\'ed  respect. 
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Whatever  the  circumstances  involved 
in  his  resignation,  I  have  nothing  but 

fho    hitrVuMit    nprsnnal    rponrri    fnr   Rerre- 


Hatfield.  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Commission,   kindly 


the  unanswered  human  complexities  to 
which  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
address  Itself,  as  well  as  to  help  provide  the 
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Therefore,  we  come  to  not  only  the  thought  another  boycott  even  worse  than  the  one  Under  Dr.  Elson's  26>4  years  of  leadershin 
of  schooling  for  peace,  but  of  the  Peace  Acad-  ,„  ^^e  early  1970'S.  '^^e  legal  steps  for  a  National  Presbyterian 
emv  Dossibillty  Itself.  What  then  is  the  role  „,_  .„  ,      ,  ,    .  .  .       Chnr.-h   n,»r«  o^,,.,, .-..   v._  .^_   Z  . 
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Whatever  the  circumstances  involved 
in  his  resignation.  I  have  nothing  but 
the  highest  personal  regard  for  Secre- 
tarv-  Vance  and  I  regret  that  we  have 
lost  his  services  to  the  Nation  at  this 
time  in  our  history.  Regardless.  I  wish 
Cy  Vance  every  success  in  future  en- 
deavors and  I  shall  continue  to  value 
his  friendship,  trust,  and  counsel. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  resig- 
nation of  Secretary  of  State  Vance, 
premised  on  3  years  of  disagreement  over 
the  course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  is  but 
a  tardy  confirmation  of  what  has  long 
be«i  apparent  to  America's  friends  and 
adversaries  alike — U.S.  foreign  policy  is 
in  deep  chaos  and  disarray. 

For  3  years  the  paralysis  born  of  dis- 
sension and  flawed  perceptions  within 
the  Carter  administration  has  resulted 
in  policies  of  conciliation,  compromise, 
and  caution  instead  of  firmness  and  re- 
solve— in  vacillation,  where  decisiveness 
IS  required. 

The  inconstancy  that  has  typified  Car- 
ter policy,  the  spasms  of  advance  and  re- 
treat have  emboldened  our  adversaries 
and  created  an  unprecedented  degree  of 
confusion  and  frustration  among  our 
allies.  The  fundamental  questions  posed 
in  1977  remain  unanswered  today.  What 
are  our  national  objectives:  what  is  our 
strategy:  what  is  our  vision  of  Soviet 
strategy:'  The  answers  have  varied  over 
time,  with  the  result  that  any  long-term 
basis  for  trust,  confidence,  and  respect 
has  been  shattered. 

The  real  losses  can  be  measured  in  the 
headlines  of  the  past  year.  They  can  be 
measured  in  the  darkening  shadow  of 
Soviet  expansion  of  its  influence  in  areas 
ever  closer  to  vital  U.S.  interests.  They 
can  be  measured  in  the  undermining  of 
U.S.  military  strength  accompanied  by 
an  ominous  shift  in  the  balance  of  mili- 
tary power. 

Secretary  Vance  has  taken  the  proper 
course.  Our  purpose  today  must  be  to 
look  to  the  future  and  to  the  absolute 
imperative  of  establishing  order  and  in- 
troducing a  foundation  of  firmness  and 
coherence  to  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  consensus 
politics  in  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  foreign  policy.  It  is  a  time 
for  leadership.  The  American  people  are 
waiting.  The  world  is  waiting.  Time  is 
rimning  out. 


SENATOR  HATFIELD  OPENS  SEMI- 
NAR ON  PROPOSALS  FOR  A  NA- 
TION.AL  ACADEMY  OF  PEACE  ANU 
CONFLICT  RESOLUTION  IN  PORT- 
LAND 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  as 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Proposals  for  a  National  Academy  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution,  I  am 
pleased  to  recort  that  the  nine-member 
Commission  has  initiated  a  series  of  pub- 
lic seminar.s  throughout  the  Nation  as 
provided  for  under  its  enabling  act  Pub- 
lic Law  95-561.  The  .second  of  these 
.seminars  was  held  April  7-9,  1980  in 
Portland.  Oreg.  On  that  occasion  our 
colleapue  from  Oregon.  Senator  Mark  O 


Hatfield,  a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation 
which  created  the  Commission,  kindly 
agreed  to  address  members  of  the  press 
and  prospective  witnesses  who  assembled 
at  a  reception  on  the  evening  of  April  7. 

I  am  confident  that  Senator  Hatfield's 
insightful  remarks  about  the  proposed 
establishment  of  a  National  Academy  of 
Peace  will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  his  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Remarks  of  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

President  Howard,  Comnilssloner  Lincoln, 
Lnd  ladles  and  gentlemen:  As  we  live  and 
observe  the  life  In  this  turbulent  and  inter- 
dependent world,  I  think  that  the  quest  for 
peace  is  more  paramount  than  ever  before 
lor  our  collective  survival.  We  have  entered 
the  age  of  proliferation  of  weaponry  and  of 
tensions  between  neighbor  and  nation  with- 
in the  ranks  of  labor  and  management.  In 
schools  and  Institutions  of  learning,  and  in 
every  other  arena  wherein  nxist  divergent 
viewpoints.  Some  remark  that  this  Is  per- 
haps the  age  of  the  adversary  in  defining 
personal  Interrelationships.  And,  therefore,  I 
think  w^e  could  say  from  both  a  national 
perspective,  as  well  as  from  an  international 
perspective,  that  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
a  comprehensive  study  of  our  peace-making 
capabilities,  as  well  as  recognizing  this  as 
the  best  defense  against  the  powers  of  de- 
struction which  can  bring  ruin,  not  only  to 
programs  and  to  Ideals,  but  indeed  to  entire 
nations  and  perhaps  a  holocaust  envelop- 
ing the  entire  world. 

1  believe  as  we  observe  the  scene  today, 
one  would  have  to  at  least  ask  the  question 
whether  the  United  States  is  secure  In  the 
precarious  v/orld  and  if  our  security  depends 
really  so  much  on  how  we  define  our  na- 
tional security  as  we  would  like  to  think.  I 
believe  that  the  most  prevalent  mistake  that 
we  hear  reported  and  acted  upon  too  fre- 
quently through  legislative  and  other  politi- 
cal Implementation  is  to  suppose  that  na- 
tional security  corresponds  to  military 
might.  We  tend  to  think  that  people  are 
secure  if  a  nation  has  sophisticated  war- 
making  tools  and  only  if  we  have  the  supe- 
riority of  such  war-making  tools  In  other 
words,  we  are  secure  if  we  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  destroy  life,  not  only  once,  but  several 
times  over. 

Military  power  must  be  recognized  as  one 
small  component  of  our  nation's  complex 
structure  and  that  kind  of  complex  struc- 
ture that  Is  going  to  ultimately  gain  na- 
tional security.  I  think  this  has  to  be  kept 
in  perspective.  We  must  understand,  in  other 
words,  that  security  is  more  than  a  military 
issue  and  that  if  one  sees  it  as  a  military 
issue  it  cannot  only  be  reduced  to  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  quantity  of  military  hardware. 
But  security  Involves  far  more  than  Just  the 
existence  of  military  defense,  I  think  the 
psychology  of  defending  our  national  secu- 
rity, when  we  take  purely  a  hardware  view- 
point, can  and  has.  In  effect,  actually 
Jeopardized  some  of  our  other  liberties  For 
instance,  when  the  United  States  Congress 
commits  itself  to  a  5  percent  Increase  above 
the  Inflation  rate  for  military  spending  for 
each  year  In  the  next  five  years,  that  means 
we  have  committed  ourselves  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1  trillion  in  five  years  for  military 
purposes.  That  Is  supposed  to  answer  our 
national  security  question.  In  effect,  we  are 
taking  away  from  other  important  com- 
ponents of  our  national  security.  We  are 
undernourishing  the  human  programs  and 


the  unanswered  human  complexities  to 
which  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
address  itself,  as  well  as  to  help  provide  the 
resources  to  solve  and  resolve  such  problems 
Taking  purely  a  military  approach  to  our 
national  security  sets  the  groundwork,  In 
effect,  to  force  a  generation  of  young  Ameri- 
cans into  a  war  with  meaningless  purpose 
and  without  baste  constitutional  right  or 
moral  standard. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  at  least  one  essential  truth:  that 
protecting  and  preserving  the  life  of  the 
citizens  of  America  is  directly  dependent 
upon  conditions  that  will  preserve  and  nur- 
ture life  throughout  the  entire  globe.  That 
is  our  interdependency.  The  major  threat  to 
our  well-being  today  and  to  world  peace  In 
general,  is  Imposed  isy  the  divisions  between 
nations  controlling  the  world's  basic  re- 
sources on  the  one  hand  and  those  struggling 
to  allow  their  own  people  to  eat  and  sustain 
life,  on  the  other  hand.  In  other  words,  the 
world  is  divided  between  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots  and  that  gap  Is  widening— not 
narrowing.  The  greatest  threat  to  the  future 
peace,  as  well  as  to  the  present  peace,  will 
stem  from  wars  of  redistribution  of  the 
world's  wealth  and  resources,  not  upon  the 
basis  of  political.  Ideological  differences.  The 
threat  will  come  from  the  owning,  rather 
than  the  managing  and  effectively  sharing 
of  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  world's 
resources.  That  will  become  the  target  of 
future  wars.  Even  those  nations  with  so- 
called  high  standards  of  living  are  not  free 
from  participation  In  a  tug  of  war  over  the 
resources  of  the  world  or  of  the  power  to 
control  them, 

A  very  distinguished  former  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Dr.  Earl  J.  McGrath  has  noted  that 
some  of  the  most  chaotic  and  humaniy 
oppressive  conditions  have  been  allowed  to 
occur  In  nations  with  advanced  and  highly 
accessible  education.  I  think  we  have  to 
understand  that  technological  Utopias  do 
not  necessarily  correspond  to  what  people 
really  want  if  they  do  not  suggest,  as  well, 
approaches  to  the  problems  that  must  be 
faced  If  humankind  Is  to  survive.  And,  there- 
fore, it  is  clear  to  me  that  If  education  Is  to 
be  a  major  instrument  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion and  a  means  of  improving  our  lot  and 
the  lot  of  the  world,  then  It  will  have  to  be 
of  a  different  character  and  have  different 
purposes  than  those  that  have  dominated 
the  learning  In  the  past  century  In  this 
country. 

This  brings  us,  then,  to  the  concept  of 
schooling  m  ways  of  peace.  It  is  an  Idea  that 
has  Its  roots  even  in  the  minds  of  our  Ameri- 
can founding  fathers  and  certainly  has  been 
nurtured  in  the  hearts  of  enlightened  mili- 
tary heroes  and  others  who  have  personally 
experienced  the  ravages  of  war.  Some  have 
become  the  most  eloquent  spokesmen  for 
finding  wavs  to  avoid  war  in  the  future 
President  Dwight  David  Eisenhower  was  such 
a  person,  for  he  cautioned  acainst  excessive 
reliance  upon  military  solutions  for  inter- 
national conflicts  because  of  the  serious  costs. 
And  these  were  the  words  with  which  t\e 
warned  the  nation  and  the  world:  "Every 
gun  that  is  made,  every  warship  launched, 
every  rocket  tired  signifies  in  the  final  sense 
a  theft  from  those  who  are  hungry  and  not 
fed-  those  who  are  cold  and  not  clothed,  and 
that  is  not  a  wav  of  life  at  all,"  Dwieht  David 
Eisenhower  continued  "for  under  the  cloud 
of  threatening  war,  it  is  humanity  hanging 
from  a  cross  of  iron.  World  hunger,  world 
hatred  are  both  caused  oftentimes  by  plun- 
der, not  merely  by  scarcity."  And  this  was 
eloquentlv  described  in  the  thouchts  of  Ma- 
hatma  Ghandl  when  he  put  it  this  way.  "The 
earth  provides  enough  for  every  man's  need, 
but  not  for  every  man's  greed" 
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Therefore,  we  come  to  not  only  the  thought 
of  schooling  for  peace,  but  of  the  Peace  Acad- 
emy possibility  itself.  What  then  is  the  role 
of  an  Institution  devoted  to  the  academic 
pursuit  of  peace.  And  what  Is  Its  application 
in  all  the  spheres  of  discord  and  potential 
eruption  within  the  family  of  humanity. 
What  form  should  this  entity  take?  Who 
should  be  Involved  In  its  design?  How  should 
we  broaden  its  appeal  to  the  general  popu- 
lation and  assure  it  a  rightful  place  in  the 
body  of  knowledge?  These  issues  are  being 
addressed,  of  course,  by  the  Peace  Academy 
Commission  as  it  opens  Its  hearing  tomorrow 
morning  here  on  the  campus  of  Lewis  and 
Clark.  And  as  it  takes  on  Its  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities, its  first  major  opportunity  for 
action  toward  a  national  entity  devoted  to 
non-violent  conflict  resolution  on  a  broad 
scale  will  take  place  here  in  the  great  state 
of  Oregon.  No  one  individual  can  be  credited 
with  the  fruition  of  this  effort.  For  two  years 
ago.  the  concept  was  as  much  a  pipe  dream 
as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  would 
have  remained  so,  except  for  the  uiiwaivering 
efforts  of  a  small  group  of  dedicated  Individ- 
uals in  Peace  Academy  campaigns  around 
this  country  who  persevered  They  helped 
convince  a  small,  but  highly  respected  con- 
stituency— first  in  academla.  then  the  mili- 
tary, then  the  government,  then  the  com- 
munity at  large,  and  then  corporate  Amer- 
ica— that  these  efforts  can  make  a  difference, 
in  fact,  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  excitement  and  of 
hope  that  we  open  these  hearings  officially 
this  evening  in  our  state  of  Oregon  amongst 
old  friends  and  new  friends  who  share  a  com- 
mon mission,  an  enormous  challenge,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  human  race  is  tl?e  only 
beneflclarv. 


EARTH  DAY   1980:    THE  BEGINNING 

OF  A  NEW  ENERGY  AGE 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  the 
inth  annual  celebration  of  Earth  Day  on 
Tuesday,  April  22.  1980,  reflected "  the 
maior  strides  made  in  environmental 
legislation  during  the  decade  of  the 
1970's  and  sounded  the  call  for  a  second 
decade  of  environmental  proeress 
through  conversion  to  renewable  energy 
alternatives. 

Congress,  during  the  past  10  years,  has 
pas,sed  the  Nat'onal  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  the  Clean  Air  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  the  Clean  Water  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act,  the  Resource  Recovery  Act,  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act,  and  the 
Surface  Mininn  Control  and  Reclama- 
t'on  Act.  A  United  Nations  Environmen- 
tal Program  has  been  created. 

The  significance  of  these  acts  lies  in 
the  fact  that  our  air  is  cleaner,  our  wa- 
ters are  less  polluted,  and  our  people  are 
more  informed  of  and  more  involved  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  environment. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  turn  to  the  Sun  and  other  sources 
of  renewable  energy.  Although  there  are 
a  number  of  economic  and  institutional 
barriers  still  to  be  overcome,  our  renew- 
able energy  options  are  becoming  more 
attractive  as  fossil  fuels  become  more 
costly  and  less  secure.  Our  Nat'on  will 
be  importing  some  $100  billion  worth 
of  oil  this  vear  and  the  State  of  Hawaii 
alone  expects  to  spend  $1  b'llion  on  im- 
ported oil.  Should  there  be  further  un- 
rest in  the  Middle  East,  we  might  face 


another  boycott  even  worse  than  the  one 
in  the  early  1970's. 

Finally,  and  of  equal  importance,  is 
the  fact  that  renewable  energy  makes 
good  environmental  sense.  As  Earth  Day 
1970  sparked  a  national  commitment  to 
preservation  of  the  environment,  let  us 
hope  that  Earth  Day  1980  will  be  the 
dawn  of  a  new  energy  age — one  that  runs 
on  renewable  energy. 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
ORDINATION  OF  DR.  EDW.-^RD  L.  R. 
ELSON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
marked  a  very  special  anniversary  for 
our  friend,  the  distinguished  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  Dr.  Edward  Elson.  In 
memorable  ceremonies  at  the  National 
Presbyterian  Church  here  in  Washing- 
ton, where  he  serves  as  pastor  emeritus, 
Dr.  Elson  was  honored  on  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  as  a  minister  of 
the  gospel. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  these  have 
been  an  eventful  50  years  for  Dr.  Elson. 
He  served  as  a  courageous  battlefield 
chaplain  during  World  War  n  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theatre.  He  baptized  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  1953,  the  only 
time  in  American  history  a  sitting  Presi- 
dent has  been  baptized.  He  has  oflBciated 
at  more  state  funerals  than  any  other 
Senate  Chaplain  in  history:  those  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  Douglas  MacArthur. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

He  has  served  with  great  distinction  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate  for  more  than  a 
decade.  He  ministered  to  a  mighty 
church,  the  National  Presbyterian,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  century.  His  elo- 
quence and  his  influence  have  won 
countless  people  to  Christian  service  over 
the  last  half  century. 

Of  personal  significance  to  my  family, 
Dr.  Elson  officiated  at  the  funerals  of 
Everett  McKinley  Dirksen.  my  wife's 
father,  and  the  late  Republican  leader  of 
the  Senate,  and  his  wife,  Louella,  It  was 
also  my  honor  to  serve  on  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  during  Dr,  Elson's  service  as 
pastor. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  wish  to  join 
me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Elson  on  this 
giant  milestone  of  service  to  God  and  his 
fellow  man,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Elson  published  in 
the  National  Presbyterian  Carillon  be 
entered  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pastor  Emeritus  to  Preach  on  50th 
Anniversary,  Sunday,  April  27 

Members  of  the  National  Presbyterian 
Church  who  have  worked  writh,  supported 
and  been  led  by  Dr.  Edward  L.  R.  Elson  will 
honor  him  on  the  50th  anniversary  of  his 
ordination,  Sunday,  April  27,  1980.  They  will 
be  Joined  by  family,  friends  and  associates. 
Following  the  eleven  o'clock  service  at  which 
Dr.  Elson  will  preach,  there  will  be  a  recep- 
tion for  all  who  wl.sh  to  greet  the  pastor 
emeritus  and  current  Chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 


Under  Dr.  Elson's  28'^  years  of  leadership 
the  legal  steps  for  a  National  Presbvterian 
Church  were  consummated  by  the  General 
Assembly  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Presbytery,  the  National  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Center  was  constructed.  During  hU  long 
pastorate  Dr.  Elson  carried  forward  the 
emphasis  of  his  predecessors  In  dignity  In 
worship,  eloquence  in  preaching  and  compe- 
tence In  executive  leadership. 

Dr.  Elson  was  ordained  in  Santa  Monica, 
California.  Sunday,  April  27,  1930  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  In  which  he  was  serving 
as  Assistant  Minister  to  Dr.  Albert  Joseph  Mc- 
Cartney who  in  the  .same  year  left  Santa 
Monica  to  become  Pastor  of  the  Covenant- 
First  Presbyterian  congregation,  already 
designated  as  the  church  to  become  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church. 

Prom  1931  to  early  1941,  Dr.  Elson  was 
Pastor  of  the  La  Jolla  Presbyterian  Church 
Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  ordination  he  was 
commissioned  in  the  Army  Corps  of  Chap- 
lains and  Immediately  began  education  and 
training  for  service  which  later  became  his 
vocation  for  more  than  five  years. 

With  this  pastoral  tmd  military  experi- 
ence he  came  to  the  pulpit  of  this  Church,  a 
pulpit  to  which  he  added  honor.  In  1955  he 
was  named  Clergy  Churchman  of  the  Year 
and  in  1959  he  was  named  by  Christian  Cen- 
tury one  of  six  "outstanding  representatives 
of  the  contemporary  Protestant  pulpit." 

In  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  has  pub- 
lished 9  boolcs,  one  of  which  ("Amertca's 
Spiritual  Recovery  ")  was  the  first  book  se- 
lected by  the  Evangelical  Book  Club  of  Amer- 
ica. His  sermons  have  appeared  in  Best  Ser- 
mons of  the  'Vear  and  in  "Representative 
American  Speeches."  According  to  several 
Senators  more  of  his  sermons  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  than 
these  of  any  other  contemporary  clergyman. 
His  preaching  and  writing  were  acknowl- 
edged by  13  Freedom  Foundation  awards. 

Dr.  Elson's  relationship  with  7  Presidents 
he  has  known  in  his  34  years  In  Washington 
has  often  been  close.  TVlce  he  was  emissary 
abroad  for  President  Eisenhower  and  once 
for  President  Johnson  In  1969  Dr  EHson  was 
elected  to  his  first  term  as  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  a  position  to  which  he 
has  been  re-elected  5  times. 

When  he  became  Minister  Emeritus  in 
1973  of  the  National  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  building  program  had  been  completed 
without  debt,  a  year  of  dedicatory  events 
had  taken  place,  the  membership  numbered 
more  than  2.700  and  a  Presbyterian  Center 
program  flourished  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Lowell  R.  Dltzen  The  help  of  dedicated. 
ImEiginatlve  and  generous  laymen  and  asso- 
ciates made  his  tenure  outstanding. 

Mrs.  Elson,  the  former  Helen  Chlttlck  of 
La  Jolla,  California,  was  educated  at  the 
Bishop's  School  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. She  has  been  active  In  the  life  of  the 
Church  and  community  throughout  her  hus- 
band's career  and  In  1966  she  was  named 
the  District  of  Columbia  Mother  of  the  Year 
The  Elsons  have  four  children  and  three 
grandchildren 


APPOINTMENT  BY  TME  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Bradley!.  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-216,  reappoints  Mr,  Russell 
W.  Laxson,  of  Minnesota,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Social 
Security  until  April  1,  1981. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages   from   the  President  of  the 


tion  between  our  two  countries  in  a  man- 
ner that  recognizes  our  common  non- 
r^T-rti  if  oral-inn  ctaqIc  a.Q  u/ell  n..s  thp  sinsil- 


accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
r:itpri : 
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transmitting  a  proposed  amendment  to  S. 
2383,  96th  Congress,  "Hovislng  and  Commun- 
ity Development  Act  of  1980":  to  the  Commit- 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  m  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  THE  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  COOPERATION  CON- 
CERNING CIVIL  USES  OF  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  CANADA— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  201 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress, pursuant  to  Section  123  d  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
142  use.  2153'd)i.  the  text  of  the 
Protocol  Amending  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Concerning  Civil  Uses  of 
Atomic  Energy  Between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  along  with  the  ac- 
companying Agreed  Minute.  The  pro- 
posed Protocol  is  accompanied  by  my 
WTitten  determination,  approval  and  au- 
thorization, and  by  the  Nuclear  Prolifer- 
ation Assessment  Statement  concerning 
the  Protocol.  The  joint  memorandum 
submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretaries  of 
State  and  Energy,  which  includes  a  sum- 
mary of  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol, 
and  the  views  of  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and 
of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
are  also  enclosed. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  Protocol 
is  to  extend  the  present  agreement 
'  which  expires  on  July  14  > .  to  modernize 
and  expand  the  framework  for  peaceful 
nuclear  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries,  and  to  strengthen  the  provi- 
sions for  shared  non-proliferation 
policies  and  the  nuclear  supply  policies  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  On  our 
part,  these  policies  include  the  require- 
ment-; set  forth  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Pro- 
liferation  Art  of  1978  In  mv  judgment 
the  United  States-Canada  Agreement  for 
Cooperation,  as  proposed  to  be  amended, 
meets  all  statutory  requirements. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  transmit 
such  an  agreement  with  Canada,  one  of 
the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Treatv  and  of  international 
non-proliferation  eflforts  generally.  The 
prorosed  Protocol  reflects  the  desire  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Government  of  Canada  to  update  the 
framework  for  peaceful  nuclear  coopera- 


tion between  our  two  countries  in  a  man- 
ner that  recognizes  our  common  non- 
proliferation  goals  as  well  as  the  singu- 
larly close  and  extensive  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada  in 
the  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy. The  proposed  Protocol  will,  in  my 
view,  further  the  non-proliferation  and 
other  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

I  have  considered  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations and  statements  of  the 
interested  agencies  in  reviewing  the 
proposed  Protocol  and  have  determined 
that  its  performance  will  promote,  and 
will  not  constitute  an  unreasonable  risk 
to.  the  common  defense  and  security.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  approved  the  agreement 
and  have  authorized  its  execution  and 
urge  the  Congress  to  give  it  favorable 
consideration. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  April  28.  1980. 


REPORT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
ON  AGING— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  202 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  208  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  *42  U.S.C.  3018>.  I 
am  transmitting  to  Congress  the  Annual 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1979  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
This  report  has  been  prepared  by  the 
Commissioner  on  Aging  and  submitted 
to  me  as  required  by  law.  The  Report 
describes  the  activities  carried  out  un- 
der the  Older  Americans  Act  in  1979.  in- 
cluding data  on  services  and  activities 
provided  individuals. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  April  28,  1980. 


REPORT  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  203 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  you  the 
14th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development.  It 
contains  a  narrative  record  of  the  major 
activities  under  all  of  the  programs  ad- 
ministered by  HUD  during  1978. 

Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House.  April  28.  1980. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The   following   communications   were 
laid  before   the   Senate,  together   with 


accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, whicli  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3645.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  reporting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  on  a  proposed  rescue  operation 
designed  to  effect  the  rescue  of  the  American 
hostages  who  have  been  held  In  Iran  since 
November  4.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3-46.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  colleges 
eligible  to  receive  funds  under  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 30.  1890.  including  Tuskegee  Institute, 
in  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  land,  and 
the  planning,  construction,  alteration,  or 
renovation  of  buildings  to  strengthen  their 
capacity  for  food  and  agricultural  research: 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3647.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Dlrecotr,  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  concern- 
ing the  Department  of  the  Air  Force's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Switzerland  for  De- 
fense Articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3648.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations. 
Logistics  and  Financial  Management),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  that  a  study  has 
been  conducted  with  respect  to  converting 
the  function  of  caretaker  activities  at  Frank- 
ford  Arsenal.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  and 
a  decision  has  been  made  that  performance 
under  contract  is  the  most  cost-effective 
method  of  accomplishing  it;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3e49.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  amend  section  673b  of  title  10.  tJnlted 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  Increasing  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Selected  Reserves 
who  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty  other 
than  during  war  or  national  emergency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3650.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower  and 
Reserve  Affairs) .  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  for  the  trans- 
portation of  dependents  of  members  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  stationed  in 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  who  are  in  need  of 
medical  attention  not  available  In  the  area 
where  the  member  is  stationed;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3651.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director.  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  concern- 
ing the  Dep.irtment  of  the  Air  Force's  pro- 
posed Letter  of  Offer  to  Singapore  for  De- 
fense Articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of 
$25  million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3652.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve Svstem.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  slxtv-plxth  annual  report  of  the  Board 
for  calendar  year  1979:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3653.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Develonment. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  fifth  an- 
nual renort  on  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC  3654.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Export -import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  with  re- 
spect to  a  transaction  Involving  US,  exports 
to  Soaln;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Hou=ln<j.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3655.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Housing    and    Urban    Development. 
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transmitting  a  proposed  amendment  to  S. 
2383,  96th  Congress,  "Hovislng  and  Commun- 
ity Development  Act  of  1980";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3656.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional  Relations, 
Department  of  State,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  the  President  has  determined  that 
it  is  In  the  national  interest  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  support 
transactions  involving  the  purchase  or  lease 
of  products  or  services  by,  for  use  in.  or  for 
sale  or  lease  to,  the  People's  Republic  of 
China;  to  the  Commute  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3657.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  with  re- 
spect to  a  transaction  involving  U.S.  exports 
to  Israel;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3658  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  tenth  annual  renort  of  Op- 
erations under  the  Airport  and  Airway  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3659.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  not  to  purchase 
200  upgraded  electric  and  hybrid  vehicles 
during  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3660.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Inspector.  Alaska  Natural  Gas  TYanspor- 
tatlon  System,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  quarterly  report  on  the  status  of  the 
Ala-ska  natural  gas  pipeline  system  for  the 
period  January  through  March  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-366'1.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  maximum  attainable  rates 
of  production  from  significant  fields  In  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3662.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  project  proposal  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  by  the  Shoshone 
Irrigation  District,  Powell,  'Wyoming;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-36'i3.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  le-lslation  to 
amend  the  Act  of  May  26,  1926,  (44  Stat.  657, 
43  U,S,C.  373a)  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Commissioner  of  'Water  and  Power 
Resources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3664  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  annual  report  on  the  Highway 
Bridge  Replacemei.t  and  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3665.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "An  Overview 
of  Transportation  Insurance  Problems  in 
Rural  Areas";  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3666.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treatv  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  an  international  agree- 
ment, other  than  a  treatv,  entered  Into  bv 
the  United  States  In  the  past  slxtv  days-  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3667,  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director  of  the  International  Communi- 
cation Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  Agency's  basic 
enabling  authorities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3668  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 


the  twenty-seventh  report  on  the  extent  and 
disposition  of  United  States  contributions  to 
International  organizations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3669.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i  Legislative 
Affairs) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proj- 
ect performance  reports  prepared  by  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, special  studies  prepared  by  the 
External  Review  and  Evaluation  Office  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  and 
project  performance  or  completion  reports 
prepared  by  the  Asian  Development  Bank;  to 
tlie  Conuniltee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3670.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs.  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration on  compliance  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act  for  calendar  year 
1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC~3671.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Labor  Relations  Author- 
ity, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
relating  to  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3672  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  administration  of  the  Government  in 
the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3673.  A  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
entitled  "A  Comprehensive  Health  Plan  for 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  People 
for  Fiscal  Years  1981-1984."  December  1979; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EK-3674.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled  "Speedy 
Trial  Act  Impact  Study,"  April  15.  1980:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3675.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  Legal  Services  Corporatlrn, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
administration  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3676.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  41  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  to 
make  threats  against  certain  other  United 
States  Secret  Service  protectees  a  criminal 
offense;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3677.  A  communication  from  the  Acting 
Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  785  reports  con- 
cerning visa  petitions  which  the  Service  has 
approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of  such 
petitions  third  and  sixth  preference  classi- 
fication under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3678.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for  the  Bio- 
medical Sciences  Program;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3679.  A  communication  from  tlie  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for  the 
Financial  Assistance  for  Construction.  Re- 
construction, or  Renovation  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Program;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3680  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  38.   United  States  Code,  to 


increase  the  rates  of  disability  comptensation 
for  disabled  veterans;  to  increase  the  rates  of 
dependency  and  indemnity  compensation 
for  their  surviving  spouses  and  children;  and 
lor  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
v/ere  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment ; 

H.R.  3928.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  8,  1978  (92  Stat.  3095)  to  desig- 
nate certain  Cibola  National  Forest  lands 
as  additions  to  the  Sandia  Mountain  Wil- 
derness, New  Mexico   (Rept.  No.  96-666). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment,  and,  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Randolph,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2163.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conser- 
vation and  enhancement  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  of  Washington  State, 
assistance  to  the  treaty  and  nontreaty  har- 
vesters of  those  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  e6-667). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments; 

S.  924.  A  bill  to  provide  for  protection  of 
the  John  Sack  Cabin.  Targhee  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Idaho  (Rept.  No.  96- 
668). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2398.  A  bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Exchange  Act.  as  amended,  to 
certain  lands  in  order  that  they  may  be- 
come p>arts  of  the  Umatilla  and  Wallowa 
National  Forests,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-669). 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT   OF 
A   COMMITTEE 
The  following  report  of  a  nomination 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON.  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation: 

Stephen  Berger.  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U.S. 
Railway   Association. 

•  The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  was  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
rerort(si  o*'  standing  committees  of  the 
Senate,  certain  ioinl  committees  of  the 
Coneress.  deleeations  and  eroups.  and 
select  and  snecial  committees  of  the 
Senate,  relating  to  expenses  incurred  in 
the  performance  of  authorized  foreign 
travel: 
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Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


Fiigene  R.  Prat: 

Indonesia Ruplah 

Thailand Baht 

Philippines Peso 

Taiwan.  Taiwan  dollar... 

Sir  fare  to  all  of  above Deutsche  mark. 


119,625 

1,434.68 

1,113 

8, 095. 50 


191.40  . 
70.25 
150.00 
225.00 


5, 021.  75 


2, 936. 70 


119,625 

1,434.68 

1,113 

8,  095.  50 

5,021.75 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


191.40 

70.25 

150.00 

225.  00 

2.  936.  70 


ToUI. 


636.65 


2, 936. 70 


3, 573. 3S 


March  31    1980 


HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS  (SUPPLEMENTAL).  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JUNE  7,  1979  TO  JUNE  17,  1979,  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SECTION  22  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22 
U.S.C.  1754<b) 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency 

Senator  Ted  Stevens: 

France _ Franc. 

Transportation :  Washington,  D.C.to  Paris,    Dollar. 

France,  provided  by  DOD. 
Kristen  Ke'ler: 

f ranee Franc. 


1,174.50 


270.00 


956.00 


1,174.50 


3,915 


900.00 


3,915 


270.  DO 
956. 00 


900.00 


Total. 


1,170.00 


956. 00 


2,126.00 


March  17,1935 


WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON,  Chairman 

Committee  on  Appropriations 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JANUARY  8,  1980  TO  FEBRUARY  15, 1980,  UNDER  AUTHORITY  OF  SECTION  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b) 


Name  and  country 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Total 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Senator  John  Tower: 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany DM 

United  Kingdom Pounds.. 

Appropriated  funds 

Rhett  B.  Dawson: 

United  K  ngdom __ Pounds  . 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany DM 'i 

Appropriated  funds 

Senator  James  J,  Exon: 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany DM 

Senator  W  !liam  S.  Cohen: 

United  Kingdom Pounds 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany DM....'.! 

Appropriated  funds 

Michael  M.  Hastings: 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany DM 

United  Kingdom. Pounds.. 

Appropriated  funds 

Senator  Carl  Levin: 

Thailand Baht 

Indonesia Rupee 

Sinsapore Dollar... 

Philippines Peso 

Appropriated  funds . 

David  Hansen : 

Thailand Baht 

Indonesia Rupee 

Philippines Peso 

Appropriated  funds 

James  N.  Crutchtield: 

Thailand Baht 

Philippines '..'.'.'..  Peso 

Appropriated  funds "... 


709.30 
8.05 


410.00 
16.00 


1,019.00 


709.  30 
8.05 


151.82 
709.30 


302.00 
410.00 


1, 019. 00 

0  . 


151. 82 
709.30 


140.90 
590.00 


327.95 
341.00 


9.80 
43.40 


622.50 
133.78 


359. 83 
311.38 


32.80 
6.45 


16.95  

150  70 

25.02 

K33  .30 

449.00  

18.95 

655.30 

15.00 

140  23 

449.00 

1.601 
31,350 
168. 19 
556.88 


78.40 
50.16 
78.78 
75.00 


2,464.90 


1,601 
31,350 
168. 19 

556. 88 


10,721 
38,800 
556.88 


402.60 
59.00 
75.00 


2,582.98 


10,721 
38,800 
556.88 


13, 


784.19 
556.88 


675.00 
75.00 


2,001.00 


13, 784. 19 
556. 88 


410. 00 

16.00 

1,019.00 

302.  00 

410.00 

1,019.00 


344.90 
366,  02 
449.  00 

378. 78 
326. 38 
449. 00 

78.40 
50.16 
78.78 
75.00 
2,  464.  90 

402. 60 

59.00 

75,00 

2,082.98 

675.00 

75.00 

2,001.00 


Total. 


4,047.10 


10, 060. 80 


14,107.90 


April  4.  1980 


JOHN  0  STENNIS,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Armed  Services 
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Per  diem 


Transportation 


Miscellaneous 


Totil 


Name  and  country 


Name  of 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foieijn  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency  currency 


Foreign 
currency 


US.  dotter 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Rhett  B.  Dawson: 

Canada... - --  Dollar 150.00 

Total - - ZZ7ZZ7.  150.00 


150.00 


150.00 


JOHN  C.  STENNIS,  Chairman 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


April  4,  1980 

eONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FROM  JANUARY  1,  1980  AND  MARCH  31,  1980,  UNDER  AUTHORITY  Of  SECTION  22,  PUBLIC  LAW  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b) 


Name  of 
currency 

Per  diem 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous                              Total 

Name  and  continent 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign              or  U.S. 

currency            currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign               or  U.S. 

currency            currency 

U.S.  dollir 
equivalent 
Foreign              or  U.S.              Foreign 
currency            currency            cuirency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency 

Senator  John  Chafee: 

3,307.68 

Robert  Simmons: 

3,260.49 

Dennis  P.  Sharon; 

681.76 

Thomas  A  Connolly: 

North  America 

681.76 

Tntiil 

7,931.68 

March  24,  1980 

BIRCH  BAYH,  Oh 
Select  Committee  on  1 

trman 
itelligence. 

I^fTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT    RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    PROXMIRE: 

S,  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  to  control  the  long-term 
costs  of  assisted  housing  programs,  to  In- 
crease assistance  for  lower  Income  families, 
to  increase  the  numoer  ol  rental  units  built 
ana  rehabilitated,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs, 

By  Mr,  HATFIELD: 

S,  2615,  A  bill  providing  for  the  conveyance 
of  certain  amphibious  landing  craft  to  the 
Coos  County  sheriff's  ofBce,  Coos  County, 
Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance, 

S,  2616,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Crooked  River 
Project  Act  of  August  6,  1956,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  : 

S.  2617  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
protection  against  personal  liability  to  the 
ofBcers  and  employees  of  certain  defender  or- 
ganizations providing  representation  under 
the  Criminal  Justice  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr,  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Cochran) : 

S.  2618,  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  an  OfBce  of  Audit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr,   LEVIN    (for  himself  and   Mr. 

MOYNIHAN)  : 

S.  2819,  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Interim  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servation of  North  Pacific  Fur  Seals  of  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1967.  to  prohibit  the  taking  of  seals 
in  the  Prlbllof  Islands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science. 
and  Transportation,  the  Committee  on  En- 


'^. 


vlronment  and  Public  Works,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
jointly,  by  una:iimous  consent. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  U.S.  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1937  to  control  the  long-term 
costs  of  assisted  housing  programs,  to 
increase  assistance  for  lower  income 
families,  to  increase  the  number  of  rental 
units  built  and  rehabilitated,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Proxmire  when 
he  Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in 
today's  proceedings. ' 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD: 

S.  2615.  A  bill  providing  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  amphibious  landing 
craft  to  the  Coos  County  sheriff's  ofRce, 
Coos  County,  Oreg.:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  31,  1977,  three  lighter  amphib- 
ious resupplv  cargo  vehicles  (LARC'si 
were  seized  during  a  drug  raid  conducted 
on  that  date  by  officers  of  the  Coos  Bay, 
Oreg.  Sheriff's  Department  and  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  off  the  Oregon  coast. 

During  the  legal  prosecution  of  this 
case,  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Oregon 
ruled  that  the  individuals  who  were  in 
possession  of  these  vehicles  at  the  time 
of  the  raid  had  no  further  claim  to  them. 
Since  the  seizure,  they  have  been  stored 
in  Coos  Countv.  Oreg.  Their  disposition 
is  under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service. 

The  Portland  office  of  the  Customs 
Service  is  anxious  to  relieve  themselves 
of  the  responsibility  for  these  vehicles. 


and  would  like  to  transfer  ownership  to 
the  Coos  County  Sheriff's  Department 
lor  use  as  rescue  craft. 

To  facilitate  that  action,  I  would  like 
to  introduce  this  bill  to  allow  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  to  do  all  things  neces- 
.sary  to  complete  thi.s  transfer  to  the  Coos 
County  Sheriff's  Department,  and  re- 
lease any  responsibility  for  the  craft  to 
that  agency.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  2617.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3006A 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  protection  against  personal  lia- 
bility to  the  officers  and  employees  of 
certain  defender  organizations  providing 
representation  under  the  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Act:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud:c:ary. 

e  Mr.  DeCONCINI  Mr  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
ih3  U.S.  Courts,  to  the  extent  the  Di- 
rector deems  appropriate,  to  provide 
repre.sentalion  for  and  liability  insur- 
ance for.  any  person  who  is  an  officer  or 
employee  of  a  Federal  Publ  c  Defender 
Organization,  or  a  community  defender 
organization  wh'ch  is  sued  for  malprac- 
t ice  or  negligence  while  furnishing  serv- 
ices within  the  .scope  of  such  person's 
office  or  employment. 

The  bill  is  m  response  to  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  case  of  Ferri  v.  Acker- 
man  '48  U.S.L.W.  40,^14  1  that  held  that 
pubic  defenders  could  be  personally 
liable  for  malpract  ce  The  bill  would  not 
grant  the  defender  an  immunity  from 
suit,  nor  would  it  take  away  any  rights 
of  the  plaintifT  claiming  malpractice.  It 
would  insulate  the  public  defender  from 
personal  liability  and  by  giving  the  Di- 
rector of  the  .'Administrative  Office  the 
flexibility  to  be  a  self-insurer  or  obtain 
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liability  insurance  it  avoids  the  poten- 
tial conflict  that  could  be  created  by 
having  the  Department  of  Justice  repre- 


Today,  Senator  Cochran  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  create  a 
new  Office  of  Audit  in  the  Justice  De- 


include  an  account  of  such  a  refusal  in 
the  annual  audit  report  to  Congress. 
These  provisions  would  insure  inde- 
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audit  unit  can  be  improved — and  must  otherwise,  concerning  fraud  and  other  serious  reau,  office,  board,  division,  commission  or 
be  if  we  are  to  make  the  best  possible  problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to  suouuisiun  thereof  to  correct  such  prob- 
effort  to  reduce  waste  in  agency  opera-      '-^^  administration  of  programs  and  opera-      lems,  abuses,  or  deficiencies; 
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liability  insurance  it  avoids  the  poten- 
tial conflict  that  could  be  created  by 
having  the  Department  of  Justice  repre- 
sent a  defender. 

The  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Association  has  endorsed  the  bill  and 
they  join  me  in  feeling  that  passage  of 
this  legislation  is  essential  to  maintain- 
ing a  strong  Federal  public  and  commu- 
nity defender  program.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S. 2617 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3006A  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  a  n;w  para- 
graph (3>  to  subsection   (h)   as  follows: 

(3)  Malpractice  akv  negligence  suits. — 
The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  United  States  Courts  may.  to  the  extent 
the  Director  deems  appropriate,  provide  rep- 
resentation for  and  hold  Ijarmless,  or  provide 
liability  Insurance  for,  any  person  who  is  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  Federal  Public  De- 
fender Organization,  or  a  Community  De- 
fender Organization  receiving  periodic  sus- 
taining grants,  established  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  for  money  damages  for  injury, 
loss  of  property,  or  personal  Injury  or  death 
arising  from  malpractice  or  negligence  of  any 
such  officer  or  employee  in  furnishing  repre- 
sentational services  pursuant  to  this  section 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  such  per- 
son s  office  or  employment.© 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Cochran  I  : 
S.  2618.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
Lnited  States  Code  to  establish  within 
the  Department  of  Justice  an  Office  of 
Audit,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  AUDIT  ACT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  all  of  us  want  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  efforts  to  eliminate  waste 
in  Federal  programs  take  on  even  greater 
significance.  One  of  the  most  critical 
tools  in  this  effort  is  the  internal  audit- 
ing unit  of  specific  agencies. 

The  audits  conducted  bv  agencies  on 
their  activities  should  provide  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  of  whether  programs 
are  effective  and  whether  thev  comply 
with  the  law.  In  addition,  audits  should 
insure  financial  integrity  in  agency 
operations. 

These  audits  also  should  provide  a 
starting  point  for  congressional  over- 
sight of  agency  activities.  Thev  were 
crucial  in  mv  efforts  last  year  to  look 
into  allegations  of  abuse  and  misman- 
agement at  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. 

Because  of  their  importance,  it  is  es- 
sential that  Congress  insure  that  agency 
auditing  units  are  free  from  anv  pres- 
sure or  influence  that  mav  be  exerted 
by  agency  officials.  For  the  past  2  months 
I  have  addressed  this  question  during 
Senate  Judic  arv  Committee  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Department  of  Justice 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  failed  to  establish  a  stable 
independent  and  effective  internal  audit 
unit. 


Today,  Senator  Cochran  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  that  would  create  a 
new  Office  of  Audit  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment. This  office  would  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, who  would  be  accountable  directly 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

Currently,  the  Internal  Audit  Staff 
<IAS)  is  responsible  for  auditing  the 
work  of  each  component  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  IAS  is  located  within 
the  Justice  Management  Division  which 
oversees  the  Department's  budget  and 
accounting  activities. 

Based  on  a  hearing  I  chaired  on  March 
13.  1980,  and  on  previous  work  conducted 
by  my  staff,  I  am  convinced  this  is  not 
the  most  appropriate  and  effective  way 
to  structure  Internal  auditing  responsi- 
bilities. 

Under  the  present  structure,  the  IAS 
lacks  accessibility  and  accountability  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  IAS  has  a 
history  of  instability  within  the  Justice 
Department,  being  bounced  from  section 
to  section  within  the  Justice  Manage- 
ment D-Vision.  Its  organizational  loca- 
tion within  the  division,  its  effectiveness 
as  a  coordinator  of  all  auditing  activities 
for  the  Department,  and  the  current 
lack  of  methodical  implementation  of 
Department  and  General  Accounting 
Office  aud  t  recommendations  are  other 
problems  that  I  identified. 

According  to  guidelines  set  forth  by 
GAO.  any  internal  audit  unit  should  re- 
port directly  to  the  head  of  an  agency 
or  to  the  highest  practical  level — in  order 
to  insure  absolute  independence. 

The  Justice  Department's  present 
structure  violates  those  guidelines.  As  a 
small  unit  within  the  Justice  Manage- 
ment Division,  IAS  currently  is  two  or- 
ganizational levels  removed  from  the  At- 
torney General.  The  Attorney  General 
apparently  has  little  input  into  the  activ- 
ities of  the  auditing  unit.  Instead.  IAS 
reports  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  Administration,  Kevin  Rooney. 
Mr.  Rooney,  testifying  at  the  March 
hearing  about  the  lack  of  compliance 
with  GAO's  guidelines,  said  "how,  ad- 
mittedly, the  very  fact  that  I  report  on 
the  organization  chart  to  the  Associate 
Attorney  General  who  report.s  to  the  At- 
torney General  adds  one  more  layer  ' 

Under  this  reporting  arrangement, 
questions  concerning  implementation  of 
audit  recommendations  are  rarely  re- 
viewed by  the  Attorney  General  who  has 
the  ultimate  authority  and  ability  to  im- 
plement such  recommendations. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  todav 
would  create  a  statutory  charter  for  an 
Office  of  Audit  imder  the  direction  of  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  who  would 
report  directly  to  the  Attorney  General. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  would 
be  a  Presidential  appointee  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  would  be  charged  with  the  re- 
SDonsibility  of  reporting  to  the  Attorney 
General  any  unresolved  i.ssues  of  com- 
pliance with  audit  recommendations.  The 
Attorney  General  would  be  required  to 
respond  within  30  days. 

If  the  Attorney  General  does  not  sup- 
port the  audit  recommendation,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  would  have  to 


include  an  account  of  such  a  refusal  in 
the  annual  audit  report  to  Congress. 

These  provisions  would  Insure  inde- 
pendence for  the  internal  audit  unit. 
And,  they  would  insure  direct  accessibil- 
ity and  accountabihty  to  the  Attorney 
General, 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Justice 
Management  Division,  IAS  has  been  un- 
stable and  frequently  reorganized.  Its  in- 
ternal structure  and  organizational  loca- 
tion are  defined  by  department  regula- 
tions which  have  been  changed  repeat- 
edly to  accommodate  the  whims  of 
management. 

Just  within  the  last  year,  IAS  was 
downgraded  to  a  low-level  position  re- 
porting to  the  Comptroller  within  the 
Justice  Management  Division,  now  mak- 
ing it  three  levels  removed  from  the  At- 
torney Greneral.  Recently,  the  small  57- 
member  auditing  staff  was  drastically  re- 
duced by  over  40  percent. 

Our  bill  would  remove  the  audit  func- 
tion from  this  political  maelstrom  and 
separate  it  from  the  large  organizational 
structure  of  the  Justice  Management  Di- 
vision. Our  bill  would  create  a  separate, 
highly  visible  Office  of  Audit  with  the 
protections  of  a  statutory  charter. 

And,  because  such  a  charter  could  only 
be  altered  by  Congress,  the  office  will  re- 
main intact  until  Congress — not  the  offi- 
cials who  are  being  audited — determines 
that  changes  are  appropriate.  This  kind 
of  structure  also  would  make  it  easier 
to  hire  and  keep  the  best  available 
auditors. 

This  kind  of  structure  would  separate 
the  audit  unit  from  those  it  is  supposed 
to  be  auditing,  thus  complying  with  an- 
other GAO  recommendation. 

The  Department  of  Justice  also  has 
been  unable  to  coordinate  auditing  activ- 
ities with  the  department.  The  FBI, 
LEAA.  and  DEA  have  separate  audit 
units,  and  all  of  the  other  bureaus  have 
some  form  of  audit  or  inspection  or 
management  review  groups. 

IAS  has  not  had  the  authority  to  re- 
quire that  these  units  report  to  the  IAS 
Director.  According  to  testimony  at  the 
March  hearing,  IAS  has  "not  had  a  very 
strong  coordinating  function  with  any  of 
the  audit  functions  in  the  other  bureaus." 
Under  this  loose  arrangement  audit 
functions  may  be  duplicated,  and  the 
failure  to  share  expertise  and  findings 
surely  results  in  waste  and  abu.se. 

Our  bill  would  require  all  units  with 
auditing  responsibilities  to  report 
monthly  to  the  Office  of  Audits  on  their 
activities.  The  new  audit  office  would 
also  serve  as  a  liaison  with  GAO.  By  cen- 
tralizing these  activities,  the  Department 
of  Justice.  GAO,  and  Congress  will  have 
ready  access  to  audit  information. 

Finally,  currently  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
audit  recommendations  are  being  imple- 
mented. Congress,  which  ought  to  be  able 
to  find  out  anytime  what  specific  rec- 
ommendations are  being  implemented 
has  no  way  to  follow  implementation. 

Our  bill  would  correct  that  bv  provid- 
ing the  structure  to  change  this.  Con- 
gress and  the  Attorney  General  would  be 
able  to  monitor  directly  the  progress 
being  made  on  these  recommendations. 
The    Justice    Department's    internal 
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audit  unit  can  be  improved — and  must 
be  if  we  are  to  make  the  best  possible 
effort  to  reduce  waste  in  agency  opera- 
tions, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2618 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Department   of  Justice   Audit  Act". 

AMENDMENTS    TO     TITLE     28    ESTABLISHING    AN 

OFFICE  OF  Axron 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  amended  by  adding  Immediately 
after  chapter  35  the  following  new  chapter. 
"Chapter    36 — DEPARTMENT    OP    JUSTICE 

OFFICE  OP  AUDIT 
"Sec. 

"551.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Audit. 
"552.  Duties  and  functions  of  the  Office. 
"563.  Administrative  provisions. 
"554.  Responsibilities    within    the    Depart- 
ment. 
"555.  Report  to  Congress. 
"5  551.  Establishment  of  Office  of  Audit. 

"There  is  established  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  under  the  general  authority 
of  the  Attorney  General,  an  Office  of  Audit 
(hereafter  in  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the 
Office').  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Attorney 
General  shall  be  subject  to  the  general  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Attorney  General. 
"§  552.  Duties  and   functions  of   the   Office. 

"(a)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  shall — 

"ii)  conduct  audits  of  each  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof,  of  the  Department  of  Justice  (here- 
after In  this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'De- 
partment') upon  their  request  or  the  request 
of  the  Attorney  General,  or  as  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  deems  appropriate; 

"(2)  supervise  and  coordinate  implemen- 
tation of  audit  recommendations  made  by 
the  Office; 

"(3)  establish  procedures  and  format 
guidelines  for  reporting  to  the  Office  by 
internal  units  with  audit  responsibilities 
In  accordance  vrtth  section  554: 

"(4)  ensure  Department  compliance  with 
the  auditing  standards  and  procedures  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget; 

"(5)  In  consultation  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  head  of  the  unit,  require 
procedural  changes  in  the  operation  of  any 
internal  unit  with   audit  resDonslbllltles: 

"'6)  coordinate  activities  with  the  Office 
of  Professional  ResDonsIhllitv  to  nrevent  and 
detect  fraud,  mismanagement,  and  abuse  of 
Department  programs  and  operations: 

"<7\  serve  aa  the  Department  Hal^on  for 
the  audit  functions  performed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office: 

"IB)  review  enacted  and  proposed 
leeislatlon  and  regulations  on  programs  and 
ODeratlnns  of  the  Denartroent.  ami  mav-e  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Attomev  General  in  the 
annual  report  required  bv  section  55^  on  the 
impact  of  such  legislation  or  rePTjiatlon.";  (A1 
or  the  economy  and  efflclencv  In  the  aflmlnis- 
tratlon  of  such  programs  and  operations,  and 
fB)  on  the  prevention  and  detection  of 
fraud  and  abu.se  In  such  programs  and  opera- 
tions: and 

"(S)  keen  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Congress  fullv  Informed,  by  means  of  the 
annual  report  required  by  section  555  and 


otherwise,  concerning  fraud  and  other  serious 
problems,  abuses,  and  deficiencies  relating  to 
the  administration  of  programs  and  opera- 
tions, recommend  corrective  action,  and  re- 
port on  the  progress  made  In.  Implementing 
such   corrective  action. 

■(b|  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
establish  such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
"§  553.   Administrative  provisions 

"(a)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  shall  be  comp>ensated  at  a  rale 
equal  to  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  ES-5  of 
the  Senior  Executive  Schedule  established  by 
the  President  under  section  5382  of  title  S. 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Assistant  Attorney  General  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  such  additional  staff 
personnel  as  he  deems  necessary,  at  rates  not 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  rat*  for  G&-18  of 
the  General  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  may  procure 
temporary  and  Intermittent  services  to  the 
same  extent  as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code.' 
■■§  554.  Responsibilities  within  the  Depart- 
ment 
"(a)  The  heads  of  each  bureau,  office, 
board,  division,  commission,  or  subdivision 
thereof  shall  provide  information  and  assist- 
ance requested  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  connection  with  audits  conducted 
by  the  Office  or  an  internal  unit  with  audit 
responsibilities,  and  by  any  other  person  as- 
signed to  conduct  audits. 

"(b)  If  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
makes  a  recommendation  to  any  Department 
official  with  respect  to  any  audit,  and  that 
official  declines  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dation, the  declining  official  shall  report  In 
writing  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
within  45  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  recom- 
mendation, the  reason  for  declining  to  im- 
plement the  recommendation  If  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  disagrees  with  the 
position  of  the  declining  official,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  may  appeal  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  Implementation  of  the  recom- 
mendation. 

"(c)  (1)  If  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
makes  a  recommendation  under  subsection 
(b)  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  within  30  days  of  the 
receipt  of  the  recommendation,  his  proposed 
action  on  the  recommendation. 

"(2)  Any  recommendation  by  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  to  the  Attorney  General 
which  is  not  followed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  be  Identified  in  the  annual  report 
to  Congress  under  section  555. 

"(d)  The  head  of  each  internal  unit  with 
audit  responsibilities  shall  report  monthly 
to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Each  re- 
port shall  include,  at  a  minimum,  identifi- 
cation of  ongoing  audits  and  a  summary  of 
conclusions  and  recommendations  made  for 
any  audit  completed  within  the  reporting 
period.  Each  report  shall  conform  with  the 
procedures  and  format  guidelines  estab- 
lished by  the  A.ssistant  Attorney  General  un- 
der section  552(a) . 

"§  555.  Report  to  Congress 

"(a)  On  or  before  September  30  of  each 
year,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  The  report  shall  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to — 

"(1)  a  listing  of  each  audit  Initiated  or 
completed  within  the  reporting  period  by 
the  Office  or  any  internal  unit  with  audit 
responsibilities; 

"(2)  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
by  the  Office  and  the  actions  taken  for  each 
audit: 

"(3)  a  description  of  any  significant  prob- 
lems, abuses,  or  deficiencies  In  the  policies 
and  procedures  which  have  become  evident 
during  the  course  of  any  audit; 

"(4)  a  recommendation  for  any  action 
that  mav  be  taken  bv  the  Office  or  bv  a  bu- 


reau, office,  board,  division,  commission,  or 
suDui vision  thereof  to  correct  such  prob- 
lems, abuses,  or  deflclencles; 

"(5)  a  summary  of  the  recommendations 
submitted  in  any  previous  annual  report 
under  this  section  upon  which  corrective 
action  has  not  been  completed,  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  action  has  not  been 
completed;  and 

"(6)  a  description  of  any  recommendation 
with  respect  to  any  audit  made  by  the  As- 
slstent  Attorney  General  to  the  Attorney 
General  under  section  554(c)  which  Is  not 
followed  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(b)  The  Congress  shall  have  access  to  the 
results  of  each  audit  completed  by  the  Office 
or  an  internal  unit  with  audit  responsibili- 
ties.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  and  part  II  of  that  title, 
are  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  35  the  following; 
"36.  Department  of  Justice  OfBce  of  Audit. 
.  .  .561." 

TRANSFER    OF     FUNCTIONS 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  General  shall  dele- 
gate to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
the  Office  of  Audit  all  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Attorney  General,  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  through  the 
Director  of  the  Internal  Audit  Staff. 

REPORT    TO    CONGRESS 

Sec.  4.  No  later  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  the  Office  of  Audit 
shall  submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Ju- 
diciary of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate — 

( 1 )  a  comprehensive  evaluation  of  the  im- 
plementation of  the  provisions  of  chapter 
36  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
added  by  section  2  of  this  Act;  and 

(2)  specific  legislation  recommendations 
designed  to  remedy  any  problems  or  defi- 
ciencies in  the  implementation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  chapter 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROHllATIONS 

Sec  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  Ije  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.9 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  ifor  himself  and 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN)  : 

S.  2619.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Interim  Convention  on  the 
Conservation  of  North  Pacific  Pur  Seals 
of  February  9,  1957,  to  prohibit  the  tak- 
ing of  seals  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic 'Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  jointly,  by  unan- 
imous consent. 

NORTH    PACIFIC    FtJK    SKAL    PBOTECTION    ACT    OF 
1980 

•  Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  legi.slation  which  would  ter- 
minate U.S.  participation  in  the  Interim 
Convention  on  the  Consen-ation  of  North 
Pacific  Pur  Seals,  an  international  pact 
which  requires  that  we  conduct  an  an- 
nual "harvest"  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
fur  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Alaska. 
Given  the  controversy  which  has  arisen 
over  the  slaughter  of  marine  mammals, 
and  particularly  the  massive  killing  of 
harp  seals  condoned  by  the  Canadian 
Government,  I  believe  that  we  must  re- 
examine our  own  Governments  partici- 
pation in  this  seal  harvesting  program, 
and  work  to  establish  a  new  interna- 
tional regime  which  will  provide  better 
protection  for  the  Pacific  fur  seals. 
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Since  1891  the  United  States  has  been  pie.  Alternative  management  of  the  seal  in  the  Senate  will  respond  with  equal 

party  to  international  agreements  gov-  herd  will  provide  stable,  if  limited,  em-  enthusiasm. 

eming  the  slaughter  of  fur  seals  in  the  ployment.  and  other  employment  oppor-  In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 

xr„_,v,«^  Dooifir.  rptrnr,  RviQii   thp.seal  tunities  must  be  developed  as  well.  believe   that   the  United   States  should 
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PRIBILOF    WILDLIFE    REFUGE  MONITORING    FUR    SEAL    POPin,ATION 

SEC.  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Sec   207.  In  addition  to   Its  other  duties 

shall  establish  the  Pribilof  Wildlife  Refuge  under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 

which  shall  consist  of  the  hauling  grounds  1972    (16  U.S.C.   1404 1,  the  Marine  Mammal 


istratlve  services  as  may  be  necessary   for 
the  council  to  carry  out  its  functions. 

(1)    The  advisory  council  shall   terminate 
thirty  days  after  it  submits  its  rpmmmen. 
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Since  1891.  the  United  States  has  been 
party  to  international  agreements  gov- 
erning the  slaughter  of  fur  seals  in  the 
Northern  Pacific  region.  By  1911,  the  seal 
herd  was  in  danger  of  extinction,  and  in 
that  year  the  United  States  and  three 
other  nations  concluded  a  convention  for 
the  protection  of  the  seals.  The  conven- 
tion requires  that  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  share  a  percentage  of 
their  seal  hardest  with  Japan  and  Great 
BriUin.  in  exchange  for  an  agreement 
to  prohibit  pelagic  sealing — that  is,  the 
liiUing  of  seals  at  sea. 

Canada  has  since  replaced  Great  Brit- 
ain as  a  party,  but  the  interim  conven- 
tion now  In  effect  maintains  essentially 
the  same  arrangement.  Circumstances 
today,  however,  are  not  what  they  were 
in  1911.  Given  the  present-day  threats 
to  the  seal  herd,  and  contemporary  at- 
titudes toward  conservation  of  marine 
mammals.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
justify  continued  participation  in  an  in- 
ternational arrangement  which,  in  effect, 
requires  that  we  kill  seals  in  order  to  save 
them. 

The  prohibition  on  pelagic  sealing  is 
the  primary — if  not  the  sole — justifica- 
tion for  our  participation  in  the  interim 
convention,  and  indeed,  pelagic  sealing 
was  a  threat  to  the  seal  herd  in  1911.  It 
is  not  clear  that  it  remains  one  today, 
however.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  termination  of  the  convention  would 
lead  to  a  resumption  of  commercial 
pelagic  sealing:  in  fact,  the  Commerce 
Department's  studies  indicate  that  such 
sealing  would  be  "unprofitable." 

Moreover,  because  of  the  recent  exten- 
sion of  our  territorial  boundaries  to  200 
miles,  the  United  States  is  much  better 
able  to  provide  unilateral  protection  for 
the  seal  herd  than  we  were  when  the 
convention  entered  into  force  in  1957.  In 
any  case,  despite  its  stated  aims,  the  con- 
vention has  not  put  an  end  to  pelagic 
sealing,  as  evidenced  by  the  "incidental" 
taking  at  .sea  of  approximately  7.000  seals 
annually  by  Japanese  vessels — and  per- 
haps many  more  which  go  unreported. 

There  is  also  no  evidence  to  support 
the  argument  that  the  seal  harvest  is 
necessary  for  "management "  of  the  herd 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  Harvesting  on 
one  of  those  islands,  St  George,  has  been 
prohibited  since  1973.  Despite  fears  that 
an  unharvested  seal  herd  might  grow  to 
exceed  the  carrymg  capacity  of  its  en- 
virons, the  Commerce  Department  re- 
ports that — 

The  studies  on  St  George,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, show  no  Indications  the  population 
is  increasing  despite  a  moratorium  on  com- 
mercial harvesting. 

The  annual  seal  harvest  on  the 
Pribilofs  is  carried  out  by  members  of  the 
Aleut  commimity.  who  are  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  5-  to  6- 
week  harvest.  I  am  certainly  sensitive  to 
concerns  about  the  impact  which  termi- 
nation of  the  harvest  would  have  on  the 
Aleut  community.  I  am  not  convinced, 
however,  that  continued  dependence  on 
the  Federal  Government  for  short-term 
emoloyment  of  this  type  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Aleut  people  on  the 
Pribilofs,  nor  that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
help  them  achieve  economic  independ- 
ence and  pride  and  autonomy  as  a  peo- 


ple. Alternative  management  of  the  seal 
herd  will  provide  stable,  if  limited,  em- 
ployment, and  other  employment  oppor- 
tunities must  be  developed  as  well. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  First,  it  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  terminate  the  Interim  Con- 
vention on  the  Conservation  of  North 
Pacific  Fur  Seals — which  comes  up  for 
extension  or  renegotiation  this  fall — and 
should  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
parties  to  the  convention  to  conclude  a 
new  agreement  banning  all  killing  of 
North  Pacific  fur  seals.  The  bill  would 
establish  a  wildhfe  refuge  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  where  seal  killing  would  be  pro- 
hibited, as  well  as  an  off-shore  marine 
sanctuary  where  the  same  prohibition 
would  apply — except  that  Pribilof  Is- 
lands natives  would  be  permitted  to  kill 
seals  in  both  places  for  subsistence  pur- 
poses. The  bill  would  also  require  the 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  to  monitor 
the  seal  herd  on  the  Pribilofs,  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  Congress  on 
any  actions  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  the  herd. 

Second,  if  the  seal  harvest  is  to  end, 
steps  must  be  taken  to  develop  alterna- 
tive means  of  livelihood  for  those  Aleut 
natives  who  are  now  employed  by  the 
Government  for  the  harvest.  Regardless 
of  the  fate  of  the  harvesting  program, 
new  full-time  job  opportunities  not  de- 
pendent upon  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  to  be  created  if  the  Aleuts  are 
to  establish  a  viable  social  and  economic 
base  for  the  future. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  bill 
would  establish  an  advisory  council  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
on  alternative  means  of  developing  a 
livelihood  for  the  Aleuts.  The  council 
would  be  specifically  directed  to  con- 
sider the  advisability  of  taking  those 
funds  which  would  have  been  required 
for  the  seal  harvest,  and  using  them  in- 
stead to  develop  new  employment  op- 
portunities for  the  Pribilof  Islanders. 
In  the  interim,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior would  be  charged  with  assuring 
that  the  income  level  of  the  natives  is 
maintained  after  the  harvest  is  termi- 
nated. The  legislation  also  requires  the 
Secretary  to  employ  natives  to  the  max- 
imum extent  practicable  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  wildlife  refuge  and  the 
marine  sanctuary  created  for  the  seals' 
protection. 

We  should  take  action  of  a  similar 
nature,  if  necessary,  to  soften  the  im- 
pact of  the  passage  of  this  bill  on  people 
whose  employment  is  related  to  prod- 
ucts of  seal  harvest. 

In  introducing  this  legislation,  I  do 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  my  colleague 
in  the  House,  Representative  Lester 
Wolff,  who  has  played  an  important 
leadership  role  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  Congress.  The  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  is  very  similar 
to  H.R.  5033  which  he  introduced  in  the 
House,  and  which  is  being  considered  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  which  he  chairs,  along  with 
other  committees.  His  bill  has  received 
broad,  bipartisan  support  and  cospon- 
sorship  by  approximately  60  Members 
of  the  House,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 


m  the  Senate  will  respond  with  equal 
enthusiasm. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  United  States  should 
be  part  of  an  international  agreement 
which  requires  us.  in  effect,  to  serve  as 
seal  slaughterers  for  ourselves  and  for 
other  nations  as  well.  I  believe  that  we 
should  work  toward  a  new  policy  which 
will  provide  better  protection  for  the 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  a  more  promis- 
ing future  for  the  Aleuts  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  and  a  workable  means  of  end- 
ing a  senseless  practice.  I  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  contribute  to  those 
ends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT   TrrLE 

Section  1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"North  Pacific  Fur  Seal  Protection  Act  of 
1980". 

DEFTNrnONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "seals"  means  North  Pacific  fur  seals 
{callorhinus  ursinus): 

(2)  "person"  Includes  any  individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
Federal  or  State  agency; 

(3)  "take",  "taking",  or  "taken"  means  to 
harass,  pursue,  hunt,  shoot,  dynamite,  cap- 
ture, collect,  kill,  or  attempt  to  harass,  pur- 
sue, hunt,  shoot,  djmomlte.  capture,  collect, 
or  kill; 

(4)  "Import"  means  to  land  on  or  bring 
into,  or  attempt  to  land  on  or  bring  into, 
any  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
t-Tnited  States; 

(5)  "export"  means  to  transship  from  the 
Pribilof  Islands  to  any  place  outside  thereof; 

(6)  "Convention"  means  the  Interim  Con- 
vention or  the  Conservation  of  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seals,  signed  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
on  February  9,  1957.  and  any  Protocol  there- 
to: 

(7)  "natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands" 
means  any  Indians,  Aleuts,  or  Eskimos  who 
permanently  reside  on  the  Pribilof  Islands; 
and 

(8)  "Pribilof  Islands"  means  the  Islands  of 
Saint  Paul  and  Saint  George,  Walrus  and 
Otter  Islands,  and  Sea  Lion  Rock. 

TITLE  I— TERMINATION  OF 
CONVENTION 
Sec.   101.   (a)    It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
press  that   the   Convention   should   not  be 
continued. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress stated  in  subsection  fa),  the  President 
should  terminate  the  Convention  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  exercising  the  option  for  such  termina- 
tion provided  In  paragraph  4  of  Article  XHI 
of  the  Convention  and  in  the  Protocols  to 
the  Convention, 

(c)  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  immediately  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  parties  to  the 
Convention  and  any  other  Interested  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  concluding  an  inter- 
national agreement  or  agreements  to  ban  all 
killing  of  North  Pacific  fur  seals. 

TITLE  II— PROTECTION  OF  SEALS 

EFFECTIYE    DATE 

Sec  201.  This  title  shall  take  effect  on 
such  date  as  the  termination  of  the  Con- 
vention becomes  effective. 
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PRIBILOF    WILDLIFE    REFUGE 


Sec  202.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  establish  the  Pribilof  Wildlife  Refuge 
which  shall  consist  of  the  hauling  grounds 
and  the  rookeries  for  seaLs  in  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  The 
Secretary  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  Pribilof 
Wildlife  Refuge  at  the  time  of  its  establish- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  ad- 
minister the  Pribilof  Wildlife  Refuge  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  .Act  of  1966  ( 16  U.SC. 
668dd-ee),  subject  to  section  204  of  this  Act 
and  to  the  sanctions  set  forth  in  section  206 
of  this  Act. 

PROHIBITION    ON     TAKING     OF    SEALS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  section 
205  of  this  Act.  the  taking  of  seals  within 
the  Pribilof  Wildlife  Refuge  established  pur- 
suant to  section  202  and  within  that  part  of 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  (as  defined  In 
section  101  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976)  extending  seaward 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  prohibited. 

(b)  During  the  months  of  June  through 
September,  inclusive,  the  u.=e  of  gill  nets  Is 
prohibited  within  that  part  of  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  in  which  the  taking  of 
seals  is  prohibited. 

EXCEPTION    TO    PROHIBITION 

Sec  204  (a)  The  provlslon.s  of  section  203 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  taking  of 
seals  by  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  which 
Ls  done  for  subsistence  purposes,  which  is  not 
carried  out  in  a  wasteful  manner,  and  which 
does  not  exceed  three  hundred  and  fifty  seals 
per  year  by  all  such  natives  Notwlthst.inding 
the  provisions  of  this  sub.sectlon.  no  seal 
skins  or  seal  parte  rnay  be  exported. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
shall  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a). 

SANCTIONS 

Sec  205.  (a)  Any  person  who  violates  the 
provisions  of  tliis  title  or  any  regulation  Is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  $50,000. 

(b)  Every  vessel  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  that  is  employed  in 
any  manner  In  connection  with  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  thl.s  title  or  any  re'ulatlon 
issued  pursuant  to  this  title.  Including  lis 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores  shall  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure and  all  seals  or  parts  thereof  taken  or 
retained  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  any  regulation  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  forfeited. 

(c)  All  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
seizure,  summary  and  judicial  forfeiture,  and 
condemnation  of  a  vessel,  including  its 
tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appurtenances, 
cargo,  and  stores,  for  violation  of  the  cus- 
toms laws,  the  disposition  of  such  vessel,  in- 
cluding its  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  appur- 
tenances, cargo,  and  stores  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  and  the  reml.sslon  or 
mitigation  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
seizures  and  forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged 
to  have  been  incurred,  under  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law 
are  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  402  of  the 
Pur  Seal  Act  of  1966  shall  apply  with  respert 
to  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this 
'Itle.  including  those  provisions  contained 
m  such  section  402  relating  to  seizure  of 
vessels  and  seals, 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   NATIVES   OF  PRIBILOF  ISLANDS 

Sec  206.  Th?  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In 
.-idmlnlstering  the  Prlbiiof  Wildlife  Refuge, 
shall,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  em- 
ploy as  rangers  and  guides  natives  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  provide  to  such  natives 
the  training  necessary  to  be  so  emploved 


MONITORING    FUR    SEAL    POPtTLATION 

Sec  207.  In  addition  to  its  other  duties 
under  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972  (16  use.  1404).  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  shall  annually  monitor  the  fur 
seal  population  within  the  Pribilof  Wildlife 
Refuge,  and  shall  Include  the  results 
thereof,  together  with  Its  recommendations 
as  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  the  fur  seals 
in  such  refuge,  in  its  annual  report  required 
by  section  204  of  the  Marine  Mammal  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1972. 

TITLE   III— ADVISORY   COUNCIL;    SOCIAL 
SERVICES   PROGRAMS 

ADVISORY    COUNCIL 

Sec.  301,  (a)  On  the  date  on  which  the 
President  exercises  the  option  to  terminate 
the  Convention,  as  provided  in  section  101 
(b)  of  this  Act.  there  shall  be  established  an 
advisory  council  which  shall  consist  of  the 
following  members: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  his 
designee. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his 
designee. 

(3)  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
(4(    The   United  States   Commissioner   to 

the  North  Pacific  Pur  Seal  Commission  who 
is  appointed  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the 
Fur  Seal  Act  of  1966. 

(5)  A  representative  of  the  village  corpo- 
ration on  Saint  Paul  Island  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  (the  Tanadguslx  Corporation)  and 
a  repre.<^entatlve  of  the  village  corporation  on 
Saint  George  Island  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
(the  Tanaq  Corporation)  organzed  under  the 
Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act,  such 
representatives  to  be  selected  by  the  Corpo- 
ration. 

(6)  Such  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  as 
are  appointed  by  the  Representative  of  the 
corporation  described   In  paragraph    (5). 

(b)  The  advisory  council  shall  carry  out  its 
functions  In  consultation  with  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Alaska,  who  may.  at  his 
option,  serve  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
council. 

(c)  The  chairman  of  the  advisory  council 
shall  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

(d)  The  advisory  council  shall  study  and 
make  legislative  and  other  recommendations 
with  respect  to  alternative  means  of  devel- 
oping a  livelihood  for  natives  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands  in  lieu  of  the  taking  of  eeals.  Includ- 
ing the  feasibility  of  developing  a  commer- 
cial fishery  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  The  ad- 
visory council  shall  complete  its  study  and 
submit  Its  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
not  more  than  one  year  after  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  advisory  council. 

(e)  In  making  Its  study  and  recommen- 
dations under  subsection  (d),  the  advisory 
council  shall  consider  the  advisability  and 
equity  of  the  Congress  making  available  for 
use  In  connection  with  any  such  alternative 
means  of  developing  a  livelihood  for  natives 
of  the  Pribilof  Islands  such  funds  as  would 
have  been  required  to  have  been  appropri- 
ated In  connection  with  the  taking  of  seals 
if  taking  of  such  seals  within  the  Pribilof 
Wildlife  Refuge  had  not  been  prohibited  by 
section  203  of  this  Act. 

(fl  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
are  Federal  officers  or  employees  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  by  reason  of 
their  service  on  the  advisory  council  All 
other  members  of  the  advisory  council  shall 
serve  without  pay  but  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  travel  expenses  to  the  s^me  extent 
as  employees  serving  Intermittently  In  the 
Government  service  under  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code. 

(g)  The  advisory  council  may  meet  at  any 
place  In  the  United  States  as  the  council 
considers  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  Its 
business. 

(h)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
provide  to  the  advisory  council  such  admin- 


istrative services  as  may   be  necessary   for 
the  council  to  carry  out  lu  functions. 

(i)  The  advisory  council  shall  terminate 
thirty  days  after  it  submlu  iu  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion   (d)    of  this  section. 

MAINTENANCE     OF     SOCIAL     SESVICES     PBOCHAMS 

Sec  302.  In  administering  programs  for 
the  benefit  of  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
under  the  Indian  Self-Determlnation  Act  or 
any  other  assistance  programs  under  other 
provisions  of  law  for  the  benefit  of  such 
natives,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
assure,  through  the  granting  of  financial 
assistance  or  otherwise,  that  the  Income 
level  of  those  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands 
engaged  in  the  taking  of  seals  is  maintained 
after  the  prohibition  on  the  taking  of  seals 
provided  In  section  203  of  this  Act  takes 
effect. 

TITLE   IV— OTHER   PROVISIONS  OP   LAW 

REPEAL 

Sec,  401,  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Pur  Seal  Act  of 
1936  shall  be  repealed  on  the  effective  date 
of  title  II  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  affect  any  administrative  proceeding,  in- 
vestigation, suit,  action,  or  other  Judicial 
proceeding  commenced  under  title  1  of  the 
Fur  Seal  Act  which  Is  pending  on  the  date 
on  which  such  title  Is  repealed,  but  such 
I  roceedlng.  investigation,  suit,  action,  or 
judicial  proreedlng  shall  be  continued  as  if 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

INAPPLICABILITY    OF    MARINE    MAMMAL    PROTEC- 
TION   ACT 

Sec  402  The  provisions  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972  shall  not 
apply  to  this  Act  to  the  extent  that  any 
taking  of  seals  prohibited  under  this  Act 
V  oLild  be  allowed  under  the  Marine  Mammal 
Protection  Act  of  1972.« 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Levin,  dealing  with  fur 
seals  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  be  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    143S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker" 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1435,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  a  system  of  capital 
recovery  for  investment  in  plant  and 
equipment,  and  to  encourage  economic 
growth  and  modernization  through  in- 
creased capital  investment  and  expanded 
employment  opportunities. 

S.    2111 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Talmadge,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Culver  i  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  i 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2111,  a  bill 
to  incorporate  the  National  Federation 
of  Music  Clubs. 

S.    2437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr.  Long*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2437,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  4067  of  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes to  define  further  the  circumstances 
under  which  certain  aliens  within  the 
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United  States  may  be  treated  as  aJien 
enemies. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION    405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 


recovery  of  our  Nation  and  to  improve 
our  competitive  position,  particularly  as 
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ter  in  Monrovia,  and  that  some  if  not 


(Telegram) 


delay  the  planned  show  trials  of  its  deposed 

Anom1»e       TVio      rtmwhftrks      rjf      an      IntJ^rnA- 
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United  States  may  be  treated  as  alien 
enemies. 

S.    24B7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr.  Hatch  > .  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Lugar)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2487.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treatment 
of  independent  oil  producers,  including 
royalty  owners,  under  the  crude  oil  wind- 
fall profit  tax. 

S.    2430 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  '  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky <Mr.  HuDDLESTONi  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2490.  a  bill  to  provide 
certain  requirements  for  infant  formula, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  'Mr.  Melcher).  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr.  Laxalt* 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2521,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  royalty  owners  under  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax. 

S.    2S9B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Boren>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2598.  a  bill  to 
require  petroleum  produced  from  the 
Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  to  be  sold  in 
exchange  for  crude  oil  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION  152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  'Mr.  Macnu- 
SON  >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  152.  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  21 
through  27.  1980,  as  'National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week". 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  iMr  Bayhi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  160.  a  joint  resolution  dis- 
approving the  action  taken  by  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports 
of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    207 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Do- 
MENici  1  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  207,  a  resolution  to  cre- 
ate a  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  -Mr  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 392.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  immediately  take  steps  to  re- 
duce interest  rates. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION   403 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  'Mr  Stewart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 403.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  sen- 
atorial pay  raises. 


senate  resolution   405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh»,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Ditr- 
KiN) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  BoscHWiTZ),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher  i.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Rothi,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  i  Mr.  Press- 
LER).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
Simpson),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ( Mr.  Armstrong  > .  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 405.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  com- 
phance  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological'  and 
Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruc- 
tion. 

senate    resolution    407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurei  .  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr. 
Heflin),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  407,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  it  offer  its  congratulations  to 
Americans  who  participated  in  the  2d 
Olympic  Winter  Games  for  the  Physi- 
cally Handicapped  in  Geilo,  Norway. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    4  09 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  409,  a  resolution  to  direct 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  the  Senate 
in  the  case  of  Harris  against  McRae. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr  Bradley' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1698  intended  to  be  proposed  to 
a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


recovery  of  our  Nation  and  to  improve 
our  competitive  position,  particularly  as 
regards  exports  and  trying  to  compete 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Howard 
Baker  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  S.  1435. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  distinctive  moment  to  an- 
nounce that  Senator  Baker  has  become 
a  cosponsor  of  this  very,  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  Senator  Baker  be- 
comes the  51st  cosponsor  of  this  act 
which  is  so  important  in  the  industrial 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
89— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  OVERTHROW  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC OF  LIBERIA 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  89 

Whereas  the  Republic  of  Liberia  on  April 
12.  1980.  experienced  its  first  coup  d'etat  In 
its  133-year  history; 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  Willam  Tolbert.  was  slain,  along  with 
27  others  whose  bodies  were  thrown  in  a  mass 
grave  in  ignominious  burial;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  officials  of  the  former 
government  of  Liberia  have  been  brought  be- 
fore a  military  tribunal  on  unspeclfic  charges 
and  without  defense  counsel,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  promptly  executed,  despite  the 
pleas  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Liberia  and  those  of  the  representatives  of 
other  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress — 

(1)  condemns  the  slaying  of  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  William  Tolbert, 
the  summary  nature  of  the  military  trials 
being  conducted  In  Liberia,  and  the  number 
of  executions  resulting  from  such  trials;  and 

(2)  expresses  concern  about  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  government  of  Liberia  In- 
tends to  adhere  in  the  future  to  interna- 
tionally recognized  standards  of  Justice, 

Sec.  2  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  communicate  to  the 
Government  of  Liberia  the  condemnation 
and  concern  of  the  Congress  expressed  in  this 
resolution,  speclfirally  indicating  that  a  con- 
tinued disregard  for  internationally  recog- 
nized standards  of  Justice  will  seriously  affect 
the  United  States'  relations  with  Liberia. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  intr(xlucing  a  Senate  con- 
current resolution  which  expresses  the 
deep  concern  of  the  Congress  about  the 
current  situation  in  Liberia. 

On  April  12.  1980,  the  Republic  of 
Liberia  experienced  its  first  coup  d'etat 
in  its  133-year  history.  During  the  vio- 
lent overthrow  of  the  government.  Pres- 
ident William  Tolbert  and  27  others 
were  brutally  slain  and  their  bodies 
dumped  in  an  open  pit.  The  insurgency 
was  led  by  M,  Sgt.  Samuel  K,  Doe,  a  28- 
year-old  member  of  the  Liberian  Armed 
Forces.  Although  some  of  the  ofBcials 
of  the  former  Tolbert  government  have 
been  retained,  91  others  were  immedi- 
ately arrested. 

Despite  the  pleas  of  many  nations, 
including  the  United  States,  that  the 
trials  of  these  officials  be  delayed,  the 
new  Liberian  Government  proceeded 
with  military  trials  of  13  former  mem- 
bers of  the  Tolbert  government.  The 
charges  against  these  men  were  not 
made  clear  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
have  lawyers.  Shortly  thereafter  they 
were  publiclv  erxecuted.  I  understand 
that  there  are  80  former  officials  still 
being  held  in  the  Barclay  Training  Cen- 
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ter  in  Monrovia,  and  that  some  if  not 
all    of    them    have    been    marked    for 

execution. 

We  cannot  help  but  feel  outraged  at 
these  actions.  In  addition  to  this,  how- 
ever, I  feel  a  personal  sense  of  loss 
because  San  Francisco  State  University, 
of  which  I  was  president,  has  had  par- 
ticularly close  ties  to  Liberia.  Under  the 
auspices  of  my  university,  a  special  pro- 
gram was  initiated  in  1963.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  a  cooperative 
educational  venture  got  underway  at 
that  time  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  Monrovia  Consolidated  School 
District.  San  Francisco  State  University 
sent  professors  of  education,  experienced 
teachers,  to  Monrovia  where  they  served 
as  educational  advisers  and  helped  train 
Liberian  teachers.  At  the  same  time, 
Liberian  teachers  came  to  San  Francisco 
State  where  they  enrolled  in  intensive 
training  programs.  They  were  a  welcome 
addition  to  our  campus.  AID  provided 
the  funds  for  the  An.oricans  and  the 
Government  of  Liberia  for  its  own 
nationals.  The  program  was  operated 
from  1962  to  1973.  Today,  the  Monrovia 
Consolidated  School  District  is  Liberia's 
most  respected  school  system. 

During  the  course  of  those  10  years, 
Mr.  President,  we  at  San  Francisco 
State,  both  faculty  and  students,  de- 
veloped close  ties  with  people  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  in  the  e(iucational  system 
and  among  the  people  of  Liberia. 

It  is.  therefore,  with  special  feelings, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  submit  this  resolu- 
tion which  expresses  our  concern  about 
Liberia. 

Mr.  President,  Liberia  has  been  Ameri- 
ca's oldest  and  best  friend  in  Africa. 
The  United  States  is  responsible  for  the 
foimdation  of  Liberia.  Its  capital.  Mon- 
rovia, is  named  after  President  Monroe 
in  whose  administration  all  this  hap- 
pened. It  was  settled  early  in  the  last 
century  as  a  haven  for  freed  slaves  from 
this  country,  and  our  historical  and  cul- 
tural ties  with  Liberia  have  been  rein- 
forced by  trade  and  by  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  Liberians  who  have 
studied  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  great  hope  that  this  special 
relationship  can  continue.  Nevertheless, 
we  must  express  to  the  new  Liberian 
Government  our  deep  concern  about 
these  executions  and  trials,  and  the  fact 
that  further  incidents  of  this  type  will 
serioasly  affect  future  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Liberia. 

Due  to  the  urgency  of  the  situation,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  on  this 
measure  in  a  timely  fashion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  telegram  from  the  European 
Baptist  Federation,  addressed  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Doe,  the  Chief  of  State  of  Mon- 
rovia. Liberia,  expressing  their  concern, 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  April  24,  and  an  editorial  from  the 
Washington  Star  of  April  15,  1980,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Telegram] 
European  Baptist  Federation, 
Postfach  610,  340.  2000  Hamburg. 

West  Germany. 

Chief  of  State  Mr.  Samuel  K.  Doe. 
Monrovia.  Liberia. 

Dear  Sir.  the  European  Baptist  Federa- 
tion as  a  friend  of  the  Liberian  people  wishes 
to  express  to  you  its  continuing  concern  for 
the  progress  and  stability  of  Liberia.  We  hope 
that  in  these  days  after  the  revolution 
national  reconciliation  can  take  place  with- 
out any  further  blooashed  We  Join  you  In 
wishing  that  Liberia  will  develop  as  a  model 
for  all  of  Africa  in  the  field  of  human  rights, 
social  Justice  and  the  public  welfare  of  the 
people. 

Gerhard  Claas. 
General  Secretary. 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr,  24.  1980) 
Sergeant  Doe's  Liberia 

Not  content  with  the  murder  of  his  pred- 
ecessor. Liberia's  new  President,  Samuel  K, 
Doe.  has  now  proceeded  with  the  execution 
of.  at  last  count,  13  former  ministers  and  of- 
ficials of  the  deposed  regime.  He  seems  not 
old  enough  at  28  to  know  that  regimes  born 
in  blood  are  usually  doomed  to  rule  that  way. 

Sergeant  Doe  has  risen  In  the  name  of 
indigenous  Liberians.  who  appear  to  have 
accumulated  a  century's  worth  of  grievances 
against  the  Liberians  who  migrated  from 
America.  The  descendants  of  freed  American 
slaves  settled  the  country  in  the  early  1800's 
and,  though  they  now  comprise  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  population,  they  ruled  It  until 
last  week  through  their  True  Whig  Party. 
Despite  a  Constitution  patterned  after  that 
of  the  United  States,  they  were  hardly  demo- 
crats. But  neither  were  they  the  worth  of 
tyrants. 

The  slain  President.  William  Tolbert.  and 
his  predecessor,  William  Tubman,  were  not 
cut  from  the  same  cloth  as  Haiti's  "Papa 
Doc"  Duvalier.  They  did  periodically  ban 
opposition  parties.  Some  of  their  foes  were 
Imprisoned  and,  it  Is  said,  tortured.  Mount- 
ing protests  were  met  with  harsh  measures. 
Government  troops  fired  on  crowds  demon- 
strating against  the  price  of  rice  a  year  ago, 
killing  40  and  wounding  500.  After  thwarting 
an  alleged  coup  last  month,  Mr.  Tolbert  was 
said  by  Amnesty  International  to  have  of- 
fered a  bounty  for  the  return,  dead  or  alive, 
of  his  challengers.  Not  an  Impressive  record 
but  not  a  tustificatlon  for  endless  slaughter. 

Whatever  insecurity  he  may  still  feel. 
Sergeant  Doe  has  completed  his  coup.  He 
now  has  a  country  to  run  and  that  task  will 
not  be  made  easier  by  the  wholesale  dis- 
crediting, let  alone  execution,  of  the  Amer- 
ico-Liberlans,  The  vengeful  persecution  of 
the  fallen  elite  seems  a  sure  prescription  for 
economic  trouble,  and  even  more  political 
upheaval. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  15,  1980] 
Liberia's  Sudden  Chance 

The  assassination  of  Liberian  President 
William  Tolbert  was  an  act  of  wanton  vio- 
lence. Mr.  Tolbert.  the  66-year-old  successor 
of  William  Tubman,  was  frequently  credited 
with  efforts  to  extend  education  and  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  the  country's  neglected 
tribal  majority. 

And  President  Tolbert's  death,  at  the 
hands  of  troops  who  broke  into  the  presi- 
dential residence  last  Saturday,  was  not  the 
only  bloodshed  linked  to  the  coup,  though 
there  were  contradictory  reports  about  other 
victims.  Further,  the  'Tolbert  assassination 
could  have  unpleasant  echoes  if  the  coup 
leaders  exact  the  ultimate  penalty  In  treason 
trials  of  some  of  Mr    Tolbert's  associates. 

So  there  were  other  regrettable  aspects  of 
the  coup,  led  by  a  28-year-old  army  sergeant 

The  United  States  and  several  other  gov- 
ernments have  urged  the  fledgling  regime  to 


delay  the  planned  show  trials  of  its  deposed 
enemies.  The  drawbacks  of  an  Interna- 
tionally publicized  bloodbath  should  be  Im- 
pressed on  Master  Sgt.  Samuel  K  Doe  and 
his  associates,  who  profess  to  desire  con- 
tinued good  relations  for  Liberia  with  the 
United  States, 

The  uncertainty  of  Liberia's  course  foUow- 
Ing  the  revolt  contrasts  with  the  country's 
record  of  stability  amid  Africa's  widespread 
turbulence.  Liberia  was  founded  In  1847  by 
former  slaves  from  the  United  Stales,  and  Is 
unique  In  black  Africa  for  having  escaped  a 
period  of  European  colonization. 

As  a  product  in  part  of  American  philan- 
thropy, the  West  African  nation  under 
•Amferlco-Llberian"  leadership  has  been  un- 
failingly friendly  with  the  United  States 
Monrovia,  the  capital.  Is  named  for  James 
Monroe  Liberia  has  been  a  regular  recipient 
of  aid  from  Washington,  and  has  provided 
communications  and  transportation  links 
for  the  US,  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  American  connection  may  have  been 
among  the  vulnerabilities  of  the  Tolbert  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  a  support.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  former  slaves  iMr  Tolbert's 
father  had  once  been  a  slave  In  South  Caro- 
lina) perpetuated  themselves  as  a  ruling 
elite,  bringing  In  few  of  the  "Indigenous" 
people  who  make  up  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  1.7  million  population.  Though  tech- 
nically under  a  U.S. -style  constitution.  It  was 
impossible  for  an  opposition  to  challenge 
the  one-party  domination  of  the  True  Whig 
Party,  whose  nominations  amounted  to  elec- 
tion. 

Faced  with  recent  bids  for  opposition  rec- 
ognition. Mr.  Tolbert  oscillated  between  con- 
cessions and  overreactlon  to  antl-govem- 
ment  demonstrations.  While  the  whole  story 
of  the  coup  Is  not  yet  known,  leaders  of  the 
recently  banned  Peoples  Progressive  Party 
have  emerged  In  the  new  military  regime. 

Last  week's  revolt  by  an  enlisted  men's 
"Army  Redemption  Council"  may,  in  any 
case,  symbolize  the  passing  of  power  (perma- 
nently or  not)  from  the  founding  elite  to 
forces  claiming  to  represent  the  broader 
population.  While  the  True  Whigs  can  be 
faulted  for  having  failed  to  broaden  their 
political  base.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
their  successors  are  more  democratic.  A  turn 
toward  black  Africa's  pattern  of  one-party 
and  military  government  would  hardly  sug- 
gest that  they  are 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  411— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON 
CERTAIN  INTEREST  AND  DIVI- 
DENDS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 
s.  Res.  411 

Whereas,  many  Individuals  living  on  fixed 
interest  or  dividend  Incomes  have  little  or 
no  Federal  Income  tax  liability,  and 

Whereas,  individuals  who  rely  on  meager 
investments  to  supplement  their  pensions 
win  find  it  difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to 
survive  while  they  await  a  refund  of  any 
Federal  withholding  tax  on  Interest  or  divi- 
dends, and 

Whereas,  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979,  the  real  gross 
national  product  advanced  by  a  mere  0.8  per 
centum,  sharply  down  from  4  8  per  centum 
in  1978  and  5  7  per  centum  In  1977.  and 

Whereas,  personal  savings  fell  from  4,7 
per  centum  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  to 
3.3  per  centum  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979. 
the  lowest  rate  in  three  decades,  and 

Whereas,  savings  Is  good  for  the  economy 
because  it  leads  to  more  Investment  and 
therefore  Increases  productivity  and  real 
growth,  and 
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Whereas    any  Federal  withholding  tax  on     wiped  out  by  the  administration  proposal.  (2)  commends  the  members  of  this  rescue 

Interest  and  dividends  would  be  yet  another     Qy^  personal  savings  rate  fell  to  3.3  per-      mission  for  their  heroic  performance  in  the 

^^^^  .^  ^^^  fourth  quarter  of  1979,  the     ^^^^^  tradition  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 


disincentive   toward   personal   savings.   Now 
therefore,  be  it 
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troducing.  for  Senator  Nelson  and  my- 
self, an  amendment  to  S.  1940,  the  Ven- 
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Whereas,  any  Federal  withholding  tax  on 
Interest  and  dividends  would  be  yet  another 
disincentive  toward  personal  savings.  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  no  Federal  withholding  tax  be 
imposed  on  dividends  and  Interest  received 
by  any  citizen  or  resident  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  today  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
Federal  withholding  tax  be  imposed  on 
dividends  and  interest  received  by  any 
citizen  or  resident  of  the  United  States. 

In  his  March  statement  on  inflation. 
Pre.sident  Carter  proposed  a  15  percent 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. This  is  foolhardy  and  lacks  com- 
monsense.  There  are  two  principal 
arguments  against  the  President's  pro- 
posal: One.  it  would  reduce  the  efTective 
date  of  return  on  investments,  reducing 
the  income  of  manv  retired  people  on 
fixed  incomes:  two.  that  reduced  rate  of 
return  is  going  to  reduce  the  incentive  to 
invest  and  increase  our  taxes.  August  2. 
1979.  I  introduced  S.  1645  to  provide  a 
tax  credit  of  up  to  $2,500  on  all  .axablc 
interest  income.  In  my  introduc  -ory  re- 
marks. I  made  some  comments  which  I 
feel  are  particularly  relevant  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  briefly  from  them: 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  has  topped  i:i 
percent  and  the  citizens  of  this  country  are 
hurting  Lower  income  people  in  the  United 
States  I  those  earning  under  $20,000  a  year) 
are  particularly  hard  hit  Many  of  these  per- 
sons are  retired  on  fixed  incomes  and  depend 
on  the  interest  Income  from  their  savings  to 
augment  their  meager  pensions.  Even  if  they 
can  afford  to  invest  in  Certificates  of  deposit 
pr  other  Instruments  earning  high  interest. 
Inflation  wipes  out  any  gain  However,  many 
of  these  p>eople.  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  have 
their  money  in  conventional  accounts  earn- 
ing little  more  than  5  percent.  Though  these 
people  are  losing  money  on  their  invest- 
ments, the  Government  taxes  them  as  if  the 
accured  interest  on  their  accounts  amounted 
to  a  real  dollar  Increase 

A  withholding  tax  would  hurt  these 
people  even  more  by  reducing  their  rate 
of  interest  still  further  as  tax  was  with- 
held each  pay  period.  Even  if  a  person 
owed  no  tax  at  the  end  of  the  year,  they 
would  still  lose  the  interest  on  th'> 
amount  withheld:  15  percent  with- 
held from  a  retired  person's  .small  in- 
terest income  could  be  a  substantial  bur- 
den on  that  person's  ability  to  cope  with 
inflation. 

The  human  misery  this  withholding 
tax  would  entail  is  reason  enough  to 
oppose  it  However,  its  affect  on  our  Na- 
tion's rate  of  savings  could  be  cata- 
strophic. I  supported  the  Bentsen-Percv 
amendment  to  H  R.  3919.  the  "windfall 
profit"  bill  and  was  quite  pleased  when 
it  pa.ssed  Congress  and  was  signed  into 
law  by  the  President  Congress  passed 
this  amendment  to  allow  a  $200  deduc- 
tion for  interest  income  >  $400  for  married 
couDles  filing  jointlv.  in  the  realization 
that  our  savings  rate  had  to  be  improved. 
Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure,  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  could  have  gone 
a  lot  further,  but  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection is  better  than  nothing  at  all.  I 
was  appalled,  therefore,  when  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  wlthholdlne  tax  on  inter- 
est and  div'dend.':  What  small  gain  we 
made  with  Bentsen-Percy  will  be  all  but 


wiped  out  by  the  administration  proposal. 
Our  personal  savings  rate  fell  to  3.3  per- 
cent in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1979,  the 
lowest  rate  in  three  decades  The  admin- 
istration jeopardizes  even  maintaining 
that  level  for  a  possible  revenue  gain  of 
$3.4  billion.  It  hardly  seems  worth  it.  I 
have  pointed  out  before  how  our  savings 
rate  compares  to  other  countries:  Can- 
ada 11  percent,  Japan  25  percent,  Ger- 
many 15  percent.  Italy  23  percent  and 
the  United  Kingdom  with  13  percent.  Al- 
ready our  low-savings  rate  is  having  its 
effect  as  Government  borrowing  outdis- 
tances the  growth  in  available  funds  and 
drives  interest  rates  higher  and  higher. 
I  feel  that  a  withholding  tax  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  would  be  disastrous. 
Withholding  w-ould  reduce  the  effective 
rate  of  interest  on  savings  accounts;  in- 
creasing the  misery  of  this  Nation's  poor 
Withholding  would  reduce  the  incentive 
to  save  and  invest;  effectively  reducing 
the  amount  of  capital  available  for  in- 
creased productivity  and  real  growth. 
Finally,  withholding  would  increase  our 
Nation's  already  confiscatory  tax  burden. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  and  asked  that 
it  be  printed  in  its  entirety  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  412— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  ATTEMPTED  RESCUE 
OP  THE  AMERICAN  HOSTAGES 
HELD  IN  IRAN 

Mr.    ROTH   submitted    the   following 
resolution,   which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 
S    Res    412 

Whereas  53  Americans  are  held  hostage  in 
Iran  in  violation  of  all  accepted  standards 
of  civilized  conduct  and  International  law; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
extraordinarily  patient  in  supporting  their 
Government's  many  peaceful  initiatives  to 
obtain  the  release  of  their  fellow  country- 
men; 

Whereas,  despite  all  efforts  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  hostages  through  peaceful 
means.  Iranian  authorities  have  refused  to 
free  the  Americans  in  Iran  from  their  il- 
legal detention: 

Whereas,  in  view  of  the  continued  in- 
transigence of  Iranian  authorities  In  their 
refusal  to  negotiate  a  peaceful  settlement, 
the  United  States  Government  is  fully  Jus- 
tified in  attempting  to  free  its  citizens  from 
their  unlawful  confinement; 

Wherea.".  the  American  hostages  are  held 
under  continuous  threat  to  their  lives  and 
l-,ave  been  even  further  imperiled  by  recent 
domestic  turmoil  and  violence  In  Tehran, 
Iran; 

Wherea-  a  coura^jeous  group  of  volunteers 
Irom  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
undertook  during  April  24-25.  1980  the 
difficult  and  extremely  dangerous  mis.sion 
o:   rescuing  their  countrymen  In  Tehran; 

Whereas  eight  .nen  died  and  five  were 
v.cunded  in  this  heroic  rescue  mission;  and 

Whereas  this  Is  one  of  those  critical  mo- 
nients  In  the  his'ory  of  the  United  States 
when  the  American  people  are  united  in 
their  grief  and  must  be  united  in  tlieir 
resolve:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rrsoh^ed.  That  the  Senate  hereby — 

1 1 1  acknowledges  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  the  United  States  owes  the  dedicated 
men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  participated  In  the 
courageous  attempt  during  April  24-25.  1980 
to  rescue  the  Americans  held  hostage  in 
Tehran.  Iran: 


(2)  commends  the  members  of  this  rescue 
mission  for  their  heroic  performance  In  the 
fine.st  tradition  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States;  and 

1 3 )  expresses  its  deepest  sympathy  for  the 
families  of  those  who  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  so  noble  a  cause. 

•  Mr.  ROTH  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  g-atitude  of  the 
American  people  for  tl  »  heroic  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  and  woi  len  who  partici- 
pated in  the  rescue  mission  to  free  our 
hostages  in  Tehran.  For  more  than  6 
interminable  months  53  Americans  have 
been  held  prisoner  in  Tehran.  They  are 
held  in  violation  of  all  accepted  stand- 
ards of  civilized  conduct  and  the  most 
basic  precepts  of  international  law.  Their 
unlawful  detention  has  become  one  of  the 
most  painful  and  frustrating  interludes 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Throughout  the  brutal  purgatorv'  of  their 
fellow  countrymen,  the  American  people 
have  been  extraordinarily  patient  in  sup- 
porting their  Government's  many  peace- 
ful initiatives  to  obtain  the  release  of  the 
hostages.  They  have  suffered  through 
daily  reports  in  the  media  dramatizing 
American  impotence  in  the  face  of  this 
intolerable  outrage  They  have  watched 
helplessly  while  violence  raged  in  the 
streets  of  Tehran  threatening  to  spill 
over  into  the  American  Embassy  where 
the  hostages  are  held. 

Finally,  a  group  of  courageous  volun- 
teers drawn  from  the  various  branches 
of  the  Armed  Forces  undertook  the  dif- 
ficult and  extremely  dangerous  mission 
of  rescuing  their  countrymen  in  Tehran. 
From  the  beginning,  despite  the  careful 
planning  and  arduous  training  of  those 
involved,  it  was  clear  succe.<:s  was  far 
from  assured.  Nonetheless,  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States,  these  volunteers  accepted 
the  risk  to  their  lives  and  set  out  to  do 
the  job.  Eight  men  died  on  this  humani- 
tarian mission.  Five  were  seriously 
wounded. 

At  this  critical  juncture  in  our  his- 
tory, we  are  a  nation  united  in  our  grief, 
but  also  united  in  our  resolve  to  con- 
tinue explorinc  every  avenue  to  free  the 
Americans  unlawfully  and  barbarously 
held  hostage  in  Tehran.* 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


VENTURE   CAPITAL   INVESTMENT 
ACT   OF   1979— S.    1940 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1723 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  ana  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs.  > 

Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson  I  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  S.  1940.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  authorize  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain securities  to  accredited  investors 
without  filing  a  registration  statement 
under  such  act.  to  amend  the  Investment 
Company  Act  of  1940  to  grant  an  exemp- 
tion from  such  act  to  certain  issuers 
which  engage  m  the  business  of  furnish- 
ing capital  or  providing  financing  for 
business  ventures  and  activities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 


troducing, for  Senator  Nelson  and  my- 
self, an  amendment  to  S.  1940,  the  Ven- 
ture Capital  Investment  Act  of  1979. 
Since  the  introduction  of  S.  1533.  the 
Venture  Capital  Company  Act  and 
S  1940,  there  have  been  ongoing  discus- 
sions about  the  need  to  address  securities 
law  problems  encountered  in  connection 
with  the  operations  of  venture  capital 
companies. 

The  amendment  which  I  am  now  offer- 
ing would  do  this  by  amending  the  In- 
vastment  Advisers  Act  to  clarify  that  the 
manager  of  a  venture  capital  firm  is  not. 
solely  by  reason  of  that  relationship,  an 
•investment  adviser"  to  each  investor  in 
the  firm.  This  provision  is  an  important 
addition  to  the  provisions  of  S.  1940,  and 
I  look  forward  to  the  prompt  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  by  the  Banking 
Committee.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr  STEWART.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's Research  and  Development  pro- 
grams for  small  business.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  April  30  in  room  424  of 
the  Russell  Senate  Oftice  Building. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10:30  a.m..  in 
room  424.  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  Questions  should  be  directed  to 
the  committee  staff  at  224-5175.  • 

SUBCOMMITTEE   ON    OVERSIGHT   OF   GOVERNMENT 

MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  of  Government  Management. 
of  which  I  am  chairman,  •will  continue  its 
hearing  of  last  fall  on  hurry-up  spend- 
ing, on  April  30  and  May  1.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
in  room  3302  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  • 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  RESCUE  AT- 
TEMPT IN  IRAN 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sad 
mornine  for  all  Americans.  It  is  not  a 
time  for  partisan  advantage  or  carping 
criticism.  It  is  important  that  we  join 
together  in  extending  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  families  of  eight  heroic  men 
who  lost  their  lives  in  attempting  to  res- 
cue the  hostages  -who  have  been  illegally 
and  wantonly  imprisoned  by  Iranian 
militants  for  over  6  months. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  raise  questions  about  what  I  per- 
ceived to  be  a  confused  and  often 
contradictory  approach  followed  by  the 
Carter  White  House  in  dealing  with  the 
Iranian  crisis.  In  days  to  come,  there  will 
undoubtedly  be  new  questions  raised 
about  the  nature  of  the  aborted  mission. 
Its  genesis  and  development,  and  our 
failure  to  consult  with  European  allies  or 
the  Congress  itself. 

But  this  morning,  any  American  who 
shares  my  concern  about  the  lives  of  our 
hostages,  or  worries  with  me  about  the 
effect  of  the  prolonged  crisis  on  Ameri- 
can prestige  and  self-respect  must  yield 
to  the  President's  honest  and  under- 
standable desire  to  bring  the  crisis  to  a 


successful  close.  He  has  manfully  accept- 
ed responsibility  for  the  mission's  failure, 
and  he  has  access  to  iniormation  not  yet 
available  to  the  rest  of  us  about  why  he 
chose  this  particular  time  to  try  it. 

CEP  BA'.K  ON  TRACK  NOW 

Until  we  know  more.  I  for  one  will  not 
attack  a  President  whose  frustration  and 
disappointment  are  no  less  than  my  own. 
I  do  hope  that  we  will  get  back  on  track 
in  applying  sustained  economic  and 
political  pressure  on  Iran,  and  that  all 
Americans  can  emerge  from  this  terrible 
morning  with  a  renewed  determination 
to  persevere  and.  if  the  need  arises,  to 
support  military  force  if  it  can  in  the 
future  secure  the  release  of  our  fellow 
citizens. 

COMPLETE    THE    PROCESS    QtnCKLT 

One  thing  remains  clear:   It  is  now 

clearly  impossible  to  go  back  to  Presi- 
dent Carter's  policy  of  conciliation  with 
any  hope  of  success.  If  there  are  further 
military  actions  that  would  be  effective, 
such  as  an  embargo,  then  we  should  pro- 
ceed with  them.  The  lives  of  the  hostages 
have  already  been  put  to  the  utmost  peril. 
Their  continued  safety  will  depend  upon 
the  speed  with  which  the  United  States 
seizes  whatever  initiative  remains. 

It  will  take  some  time  for  the  frag- 
mented Government  of  Iran,  with  it.? 
many  co.mpeting  power  centers  to  co- 
ordinate a  reaction  to  the  American 
rescue  mission.  If  we  want  to  institute  an 
embargo,  it  can  be  done  now  with  the 
least  immediate  danger  to  the  hostages. 
It  may  be  too  late  if  we  hesitate  in  in- 
decision once  more,  allowing  the  mili- 
tants to  plan  their  blackmail  with  threats 
of  immediate  execution. 

THE    WAR    POWERS    ACT 

The  1973  War  Powers  Act  requires  the 
President  to  consult  with  Congress  in 
cases  of  military  action.  That  he  did 
not  do  so  should  not  be  surprising,  since 
he  has  acted  unilaterally  and  in  disre- 
gard for  such  laws  in  the  past,  such  as 
when  he  abandoned  our  ally  and  can- 
celled the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  with 
the  Republic  of  China  in  order  to  rec- 
ognize Peking. 

Most  of  us  are  sympathetic  to  the 
urgent  requirements  of  secrecv  and  tim- 
ing that  any  such  attempt  like  the  one 
Mr.  Carter  ordered  requires.  At  the  time 
of  the  Mayagucz  incident  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  use  of  U  S.  troops  when 
war  has  not  been  declared  mandates 
rrior  congressional  consultation.  This 
mission  has  obviously  been  planned  for 
a  long  time,  allowing  ample  time  to  con- 
sult with  leaders  of  Congress.  Surely  the 
wisest  course  was  to  share  the  burden 
for  this  decision.  Never  has  there  been 
:i  breach  of  security  on  such  matters  by 
Members  of  the  Congress.  But  I  think  the 
American  people  are  rightlv  r::nre  con- 
cerned with  the  safety  of  the  hostage.s 
than  they  are  about  whether  the  Cjn- 
gress  received  prior  consultation.  Some- 
t'mes  it  is  not  possible  in  any  case. 

HOSTAGES    MOST    IMPORTANT — CANNOT    SECOND- 
GUESS  THE  PRESIDENT 

We  must  leave  to  the  future  all  spec- 
ulation on  these  events.  Questions  re- 
main unanswered.  But  we  cannot 
second-guess  the  President.  The  impor- 
tant thing  at  this  point  is  to  do  what  we 
can  to  get  back  on  track  and  keep  up  Uie 


pressure  on  Iran.  We  must  strive  to  be 
implacable,  consistent  and  predictable, 
so  that  Khomeini  and  Iran  will  know 
that  tne  United  States  must  be  reckoned 
with,  and  that  we  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  the  hostages  are  released. 

Our  hostages  are  more  important  than 
domestic  poUtics.  They  should  take  prec- 
edence over  anything  else.  If  we  hope  to 
welcome  them  back  to  American  soil, 
we  must  stand  together  as  one  people.  We 
are  unified  in  our  grief  for  those  who 
have  died.  We  must  be  equally  unified 
in  our  determination  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss  of  life.  To  those  who  died  in  the 
Iranian  desert,  as  to  those  who  continue 
to  languish  in  the  Iranian  Embassy,  we 
owe  nothing  less.» 


DR.  SERGIUS  O.  YAKOBSON 

o  Mr.  JACKSON  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 13.  1979.  Dr.  Sergius  'Yakobson 
died  at  George  Washington  University 
Hospital. 

A  Slavic  scholar  and  specialist  on  Rus- 
s  a  of  international  renown.  Dr.  Yakob- 
son had  been  chief  of  the  Library  of 
Congress'  Slavic  Division  and  Senior 
Specialist  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Service.  After  h's  retirement  in  1971,  he 
was  appointed  the  Library's  Honorary 
Consultant  in  Slavic  Studies,  a  post  he 
held  until  his  death. 

Dr.  Yakobson  was  a  gentle  man.  mor- 
ally sensitive,  kind  and  considerate  in 
human  relationships,  and  uniquely  at- 
tuned to  the  esthetics  of  life— music,  art 
and  literature. 

Dr.  Yakobson  s  career  as  a  scholar 
and  his  philosophy  of  politics  and  of  life 
were  forged  in  three  great  cultural  tra- 
ditions of  the  world :  the  Slavic,  the  Ger- 
manic, and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  It  was  in 
the  latter  that  his  profound  belief  in  hu- 
man liberty,  nourished  by  the  loss  of  his 
own  freedom  in  two  revolutions,  the  Bol- 
;  hevik  in  Russia  and  the  Nazi  in  Ger- 
many, was  to  achieve  full   realization. 

What  I  treasure  most  in  my  long,  pro- 
fessional association  with  Dr.  Yakobson 
was  his  unfaUing  belief  in  individual 
freedom  and  in  the  promise  of  America 
for  the  oppressed  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Yakobson  had  no  illusions  about 
the  nature  of  the  Soviet  system,  its  pur- 
poses and  its  designs;  no  illusions  about 
what  its  power  and  adventurism  por- 
tended for  our  country  and  for  free 
peoples  everywhere;  no  illusions  about 
the  importance  of  the  strength  of  free 
nations  in  dealing  with  Moscow. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  coUeagues  a  state- 
ment on  Dr.  Yakobson  published  in  the 
April  1980  issue  of  the  American  Histor- 
ical Review.  This  tribute  was  written  by 
Joseph  G.  Whalen,  senior  specialist  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  one  of  Dr.  Ya- 
kobson's  coUeagues  in  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  of  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress. „  ^    . 

I  submit  this  tribute  to  be  printed  at 
this  roint  in  the  Record. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Tribute  to  Dr  Sergtos  O.  Yakobson 
(By  Joseph  O    Whalen) 

Sergius  O.  Yakobson.  scholar,  author.  11- 
brirlan.  specialist  in  Russian  history  and 
Slavic  languages,  ranking  Slavist  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  and  foreign  policy  adviser 
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to  the  Congress  for  over  30  years,  died  on  been  shaped  by  training  and  experience  in  National  Council  of  Churches  Issued  a  state- 
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mlttee.  Including  Sens.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Orrtn  O.  Hatch  of 

Utah. 


these  three  groups  some  clear  patterns  are 
evident.  The  groups  are  based  on  the  cer- 
tainty that  this  U  a  Christian  nation.  They 
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to  the  Congress  for  over  30  years,  died  on 
November  13.  1979,  at  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital. 

Born  in  Moscow  in  1901.  Yakobson  received 
his  early  academic  training  at  the  Lazarev 
Institute  for  Oriental  Langiiages  In  Mos- 
cow. Following  graduation  In  1918.  Yakob- 
son fled  with  his  family  to  Germany  In  the 
wake  of  the  Bolshevik  Revolution.  TTiere.  he 
earned  a  Dr  Phil,  degree  at  the  University 
of  Berlin  In  1926  majoring  In  history  and 
with  a  minor  In  Slavic  languages,  literature. 
and  philosophy.  For  the  next  seven  years 
Yakobson  was  a  research  associate  in  the 
Prussian  Privy  State  Archives,  but  as  a  Jew 
he  was  forced  to  leave  Germany  In  1933  and 
take  up  residence  in  England.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  Arnold  Toynbee.  he  was  ap- 
pointed Honorary  Lecturer  In  Russian  His- 
tory at  the  University  of  London  and  Chief 
Librarian  at  the  University's  School  of  Sla- 
vonic and  East  European  Studies.  During  his 
London  years  covering  the  period  1933-1940. 
Yakobson  contributed  to  publications  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs  and 
to  British  scholarly  Journals;  he  lectured  at 
Oxford.  Cambridge.  Nottingham,  and  Car- 
diff: and  along  with  his  many  scholarly  ac- 
tivities he  enjoyed  a  professional  association 
with  such  notable  British  scholars  as  Sir  Ber- 
nard Pares  anc<  Toynbee. 

In  1940.  Yakobson  came  to  the  United 
States  and  a  year  later  was  appointed  a 
Rockefeller  Fellow  in  Russian  History  at  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Thus  began  an  associ- 
ation with  the  Library  that  was  to  last  for 
38  years.  During  most  of  that  time  Yakobson 
served  simultaneously  In  the  Library's  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  as  Senior  Spe- 
cialist in  Russian  Affairs  and  in  the  Slavic 
and  Central  European  Division  as  its  Chief 
Upon  retirement  In  1971.  he  was  appointed 
the  Library's  Honorary  Consultant  In  Slavic 
Studies,  a  post  he  continued  to  hold  until  his 
death. 

As  a  scholar  in  Slavic  studies  recognized 
internationally.  Yakobson  combined  a  pro- 
fessional career  of  service  In  the  United 
States  government  and  to  the  scholarly  com- 
munity During  World  War  11  he  was  second 
in  command  of  a  confidential  White  House 
project  on  migration  and  settlement.  As 
Chief  of  the  Slavic  Division,  he  was  the  pri- 
mary force  in  developing  and  expanding  the 
Library's  Slavic  collection.  As  Senior  Spe- 
cialist in  Russian  Affairs,  he  contributed 
enormously  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
gress by  his  written  work  and  oral  consulta- 
tions with  members  and  staff  And  in  addi- 
tion to  his  official  duties  he  served  the  schol- 
arly community  dlrectlv:  by  lecturing  at 
some  of  the  nation's  leading  universities:  by 
presenting  research  papers  at  national  and 
international  meetings  on  subjects  of  schol- 
arly concern:  by  actively  serving  In  such 
eminent  organizations  as  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Slavic  Studies  of  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Learned  Societies,  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Slavic  Stud- 
ies—,  In  1972.  the  AAASS  presented  Yakob- 
son its  National  Award  in  recognition  for  his 
contribution  to  Slavic  studies):  and  finally 
published  the  results  of  his  extensive  re- 
search Listed  among  Yakobsons  manv  pub- 
lications both  by  the  government  and  In  the 
private  press  is  his  chapter  on  "Ru-ssia  and 
Africa  included  in  Russian  Foreign  Policy 
Essavs  in  Historical  Perspective  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press  in  1962.  This  essay 
leavened  by  years  of  research  and  reflections 
on  Africa,  has  now  been  recognized  as  a 
pioneering  effort  in  tracing  Russia's  histori- 
cal interest  in  Africa 

In  his  long  professional  career.  Yakobson 
was  thus  a  working  scholar  motivated  by  a 
high  sense  of  service  to  hu  government  and 
*o  the  scholarly  community,  applying  his 
skills  with  a  dignity,  dedication,  and  Integ- 
rity that  won  for  him  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  those  he  served.  In  a  life  that  had 


been  shaped  by  training  and  experience  In 
three  great  cultural  traditions  of  the  world — 
the  Slavic,  the  Germanic,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon — he  was  unique  as  a  "scholar-ln-gov- 
ernment"  for  he  could  and  did  draw  upon 
the  best  of  all  three  traditions  and  thus 
made  a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  vital 
center  of  American  life  • 


THE    COUNTERPRODUCTIVE    LINK- 
ING OF  RELIGION  AND  POLITICS 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ■we  an- 
ticipate over  the  next  several  days  many 
of  our  constituents  gathering  for  what  is 
called  the  "Washington  for  Jesus  Rally." 
As  you  know,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  over  both  the  originally 
intended  focus  of  the  event  and  the  po- 
tential for  a  shallow  and  counterproduc- 
tive linking  of  religion  and  politics  as  it 
occurs. 

As  an  active  Christian  layman.  I  want 
to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  welcome  all 
people  of  goodwill  participating  in  activ- 
ities to  raise  the  moral  and  spiritual  cli- 
mate of  our  Nation.  It  is  a  healthy  sign 
when  people  of  like  commitment,  al- 
though of  various  denominational  back- 
grounds, gather  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
our  Nation  and  its  leaders  up  in  heart- 
felt prayer.  In  the  initial  stages  the 
steering  committee  of  the  rally  did  have 
the  intention  of  linking  their  religious 
concerns  with  so-called  political  issues. 
I  want  to  commend  them  for  seeing  the 
danger  in  such  a  strategy  and  putting 
aside  an  organized  lobbying  effort  on  is- 
sues which  people  of  goodwill  have  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

Several  excellent  articles  have  been 
written  in  the  last  months  on  the  temp- 
tation for  prominent  religious  groups  to 
use  their  power  in  a  manipulative  way 
and  to  impose  simplistic  answers  on  very 
complex  problems.  I  believe  that  it  will 
be  instructive  for  all  of  us  to  assimilate 
the  wisdom  of  the  following  perceptive 
articles  by  Dr.  Charles  V.  Bergstrom  of 
the  Lutheran  Council  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Affairs  and  Dr.  W.  Stanley  Moo- 
neyham.  the  president  of  World  Vision 
International. 

I  ask  that  "When  the  Self-Righteous 
Rule— Watch  Out!"  bv  Dr.  Bergstrom, 
and  "United  We  Fall."  by  Dr.  Mooney- 
ham  be  printed  in  their  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

UNrrED  We  Pall 

Prom  an  early  perspective  in  this  election 
year,  it  seems  that  politics  stands  a  good 
chance  of  replacing  Inerrancy  as  the  issue 
most  likely  to  divide  evanegllcals  In  1980. 

The  fact  that  this  Is  the  year  we  elect  a 
President  has  something  to  do  with  it.  But 
what  has  more  to  do  with  it  is  that  evangel- 
icals, who  are  growing  in  numbers  and 
strength  to  majority  status,  are  sensing  their 
clout.  Television  and  other  media  have  pro- 
vided loyal  and  massive  audiences  for  a  num- 
ber of  Christian  leaders.  The  names  of  some 
have  become  household  words.  There  appears 
to  be  an  inceraslng  feeling  that  it  would  be 
a  shame  not  to  use  Just  a  little  of  all  that 
accumulated  visibility  and  Influence  for 
political  purposes. 

The  strange  thing  about  this  is  that  less 
than  two  decades  ago  religious  conservatives 
were  scathingly  critical  of  religious  liberals 
who  were  political  activists.  Public  pro- 
nouncements by  clergymen,  denominations 
and  ecumenical  committees  were  regularly 
denounced  and  disowned.  'When  the  "liberal" 


National  Council  of  Churches  Issued  a  state- 
ment with  political  overtones — as  It  fre- 
quently did — embarrassed  conservatives  in 
and  out  of  the  Council's  constituency  rushed 
to  say,  "They  don't  speak  for  me!" 

Now  one  wonders  If  evangelicals  are  little 
more  than  Uberals-come-lately. 

Political  power  has  long  been  recognized 
as  a  seductive  secular  temptation.  It  also 
must  be  seen  as  a  .seductive  religious  temp- 
tation. It  requires  no  biblical  language  ex- 
pert to  paraphrase  into  our  modern  evan- 
gelical mood  the  words  of  Israel  in  1  Samuel 
8:19-20:  "We  will  have  a  king  over  us.  that 
we  also  may  be  like  all  nations."  Simply  sub- 
stitute "President  .  .  .  congressman  .  .  .  sena- 
tor .  .  governor"  for  "king."  and  translate 
"all  the  nations"  into  "power  blocs." 

I  sense  that  is  the  mood  of  some  of  my 
fellow  evangelicals  in  1980,  and  it  scares  the 
daylights  out  of  me.  The  Israelites  dis- 
covered, after  they  got  what  they  wanted 
that  power,  even  with  anointed  beginnings, 
has  an  unfortunate  way  of  turning  in  upon 
and  magnifying  itself.  I  see  little  to  convince 
me  that  evangelical  power — past  or  present — 
is  less  Immune  to  that  kind  of  misuse  than 
any  other  kind  of  power. 

Failure  to  adopt  a  hard-line  political  posi- 
tion— right  or  left — and  to  mobilize  behind 
the  appropriate  party  or  candidate  seems  to 
have  become  the  evangelical  cardinal  sin.  I 
know  I  already  have  alienated  friends  on 
both  sides  by  declining  Invitations  to  endorse 
their  respective  positions.  It  Is  no  longer 
enough,  I  have  learned,  to  support  a  candi- 
date who  Is  simply  a  Christian.  He  or  she 
must  also  carry  the  appropriate  modifier  of 
"liberal'  or  "conservative." 

Fragmentation  is  sure  to  occur  as  support 
of  a  particular  political  position  or  candidate 
becomes  more  the  lltmu.s  test  of  Christian 
authenticity  than  the  Apostles'  Creed  Surely 
Jesus'  prayer  for  His  dLsclples  and  for  u.s 
that  we  might  all  be  one  did  not  necessarily 
mean  pulling  the  same  voting  machine  lever 

There  is  subtle  but  real  dancer  In  this 
grasp  for  Christian  power  and  Influence,  not 
only  for  those  of  us  who  are  being  pushed 
but  for  those  doing  the  pushing  (and  who. 
presumably  earn  prestige  credits  and  maybe 
more  if  their  candidate  wins)  During  Jesus' 
temptation  in  the  wilderness,  the  devil,  play- 
ing kingmaker,  offered  "all  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  of  them"  I  used 
to  think  this  temptation  to  raw  power  left 
Jesus  cold.  But  maybe  not  Maybe  He  was 
tempted  to  rationalize  a  positive  answer  In 
the  same  way  that  some  of  His  followers  to- 
day can  make  it  all  sound  so  reasonable  and 
right. 

One  difference  between  then  and  now  Is 
that  Jesus  recognized  who  the  tempter  was. 

I  am  as  scared  of  an  evangelical  power  bloc 
as  I  am  of  any  other  Worldlv  power  in  re- 
ligious hands — Islamic  or  Christian — has 
hardened  imo  more  than  one  innuisition. 
That  God  has  delivered  us  from  the  hands 
of  zealous  but  misguided  saints  is  all  that 
has  saved  us  at  times 

Although  it  is  not  impossible  to  harmonize 
the  two  in  some  situations,  there  is  actually 
a  basic  conflict  between  Christian  commit- 
ment and  political  power.  The  strength  of 
faiths  is  in  its  avalanche  of  powerlessness. 
its  tidal  force  of  love  If  politics  is  the  art  of 
achieving  the  possible,  faith  is  the  art  of 
achieving  the  imoossible.  Politics  says.  "De- 
stroy your  enemies"  Christian  faith  says. 
"Love  your  enemies"  Politics  says.  "The  end 
tustlfies  the  means"  Christian  faith  says, 
"The  means  validates  the  end"  Politics  savs. 
The  first  shall  be  first."  Christian  faith 
says.  "The  last  shall  be  first." 

I  plan  to  vote,  and  I  hooe  vou  will  I  will 
vote  with  care  and  a  sense  of  resDonsibiUty. 
as  I  believe  you  will.  That  is  all  that  either 
of  us  has  the  right,  as  Christians,  to  request 
of  the  other. 

.And  when  I  go  to  church.  I  expect  to  be 
looking  up  at  the  pulpit  for  pastor,  teacher, 
friend.  Not  for  a  ward  heeler 
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When  the  SELF-RioHTEotrs  Rule,  Watch 
Out! 

(By  OGA  Executive  Director  Charles  V- 
Bergstrom) 

There  was  a  time  when  that  segment  of 
the  religious  world  known  as  the  funda- 
mentalists was  generally  called  "conserva- 
tive."  That  contrasted  with  the  traditional 
and  often  larger  denominations  which  were 
labeled  "liberal"  because  of  their  involve- 
ment in  ecumenical  and  social  Justice  min- 
istries. How  strangely  we  use  words  to  cate- 
gorize people  and  religious  groups! 

A  closer  examination  ol  the  "conservative" 
and  "lloeral"  laoeis  will  indicate  they  no 
longer  can  be  attached  with  any  definitive 
correctness.  At  least  they  won't  stick  in  the 
nation's  capital.  Certainly  right-wing  move- 
ments In  politics  and  religion  are  not  new. 
In  fact,  they  seem  to  follow  almost  predict- 
able cycles  of  strength  and  decline.  As  we 
enter  the  decade  of  the  I980's  we  see  many 
groups  of  evangelical  Christians  giving  a 
humble  and  quiet  witness  for  Justice  In  their 
relations  with  the  U.S,  government.  Others 
claim  to  present  God's  will  and  the  moral 
answer  to  legislative  decisions. 

Last  May  the  Lutheran  Council  In  the 
USA  stated  that  ""Lutherans  In  the  United 
States  affirm  the  principle  of  functional  In- 
teraction between  the  government  and  re- 
ligious bodies  in  areas  of  mutual  endeavor, 
so  that  such  Interaction  assists  in  the  main- 
tenance of  good  order,  the  protection  and 
extension  of  civil  rights,  the  establishment 
of  social  Justice  and  equality  of  opportunity, 
the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare  and 
the  advancement  of  the  dignity  of  all  per- 
sons. This  principle  underscores  the  Lutheran 
view  that  God  rules  both  the  civil  and 
spiritual  dimensions  of  life,  making  It  ap- 
propriate for  the  government  and  the 
churches  to  relate  creatively  and  responsibly 
to  each  other." 

God  is  at  work  in  the  world — and  that  in- 
cludes the  world  of  politics.  The  Lutheran 
church  bodies,  together  with  many  other  de- 
nominations, consider  their  ministry  to  in- 
clude participating  in  the  social  order  and 
political  process.  The  corporate  church  seeks 
to  work  with  the  government  in  service. 
Theologically  nnd  biblically  stated  there  Is 
no  need  to  call  this  pursuit  conservation  or 
liberal. 

In  complete  contrast  to  that  view  note  the 
following.  NBC  Television  broadcast  a  pro- 
gram on  Christian  education  on  Sunday, 
November  21.  President  Bob  Jones  3d  of  Bob 
Jones  University  stated  on  the  program  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Labor 
Department  have  become  a  "gestapo"  and  are 
out  to  destroy  the  work  of  God.  "I  see  them 
as  devils.  I  see  their  agencies  as  scabs  and 
blemishes  on  our  society."  he  said.  That 
sounds  a  bit  silly,  and  it  must  sound  even 
worse  to  a  dedicated  church  member  serving 
as  an  IRS  commissioner. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  be  aware  of  re- 
cently formed  religious  organizations  which 
In  varying  degrees  consider  the  government 
as  an  enemy  and  who  claim  to  speak  for 
American  Christians  Let  us  look  briefly  at 
three  well-oubllclzed.  rleht-wlng  bodies.  A 
helpful  reminder  In  this  lineup  Is  that  many 
of  the  same  people  are  active  In  more  than 
one  organization.  Names  are  repeated  as 
circles  enlarge  into  new  coalitions. 

The  Christian  Voice  is  the  humble  title 
of  a  registered  lobbying  group  with  Gary 
Jarmln  as  executive  director.  He  was  for- 
merly a  very  active  member  of  the  Unifica- 
tion organization — the  "Moonles" — and 
served  on  the  staff  of  the  American  Conserv- 
ative Union.  Robert  Grant  of  the  American 
Christian  Cause  writes  much  of  the  Chris- 
tian "Voice  literature.  Pund-ralslng  is  facili- 
tated by  Robert  A.  Vlguerle.  who  has  helped 
to  raise  millions  of  dollars  for  fundamen- 
talist groups  and  candidates.  Several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  serve  as  an  advisory  com- 
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mlttee,  including  Sens.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Orrln  O.  Hatch  of 
Utah. 

Responding  to  a  question  posed  at  a  press 
conference  launching  Christian  Voice  Sen. 
Hatch  acknowledged  similarities  in  its  ef- 
forts to  the  goals  of  Iran's  AyatoUah 
Khomeini  to  establish  a  religious  state. 
"There  Is  the  same  desire  to  spread  the 
viewpoint  of  good  people  and  change  some 
things  that  are  happening,"  he  said.  The 
group  claims  40.000  clergy  as  supporters.  It 
Intends  to  distribute  money  to  political  can- 
didates "deemed  worthy  of  support."  says 
Grant,  "with  whose  help  we  can  pass  any 
law  or  amendment." 

Christian  Voice  Joins  faith  and  patriotism 
and  is  harshly  critical  of  "un-Christian  gov- 
ernmental policies.  Members  of  its  congres- 
sional advisory  committee  have  supported 
former  Nlcaraguan  Dictator  Anastaslo  So- 
moza  on  the  grounds  that  communism  would 
result  if  his  government  fell,  and  they  op- 
posed economic  sanctions  against  Zimbabwe- 
Rhodesia  before  the  warring  parties  there 
had  reached  agreement.  Basically  the  orga- 
nization is  for  capital  punishment,  prayer  in 
public  schools  and  what  are  called  "lamily 
Issues."  It  is  against  SALT  n,  welfare  legis- 
lation and  voting  rights  for  the  District  ol 
Columbia.  On  October  14  it  sponsored  a  day 
of  prayer  for  the  repentance  of  homosexuals. 

■The  Moral  Majority  can  be  accurately  de- 
scribed as  an  extension  of  the  electronic 
church  as  well  as  a  relative  of  Christian  Voice. 
Jerry  Palwell.  known  for  his  nationally  syn- 
dicated television  program,  "Old  Time  Gospel 
Hour,"  is  its  founder  and  president.  Located 
in  the  basement  of  the  same  Northeast  Wash- 
ington townhouse  that  shelters  the  Christian 
Voice,  the  Moral  Majority  is  developing  ag- 
gressive contacts  with  right-wing  clergy.  It 
claims  83,000  clergy  supporters  and  expects 
the  number  to  grow  quickly  to  100. OOO. 

Falwell  is  challenging  "the  moral  majority  " 
to  fight  the  decay  evidenced  by  "pornography, 
homosexuality  and  godless  humanism.  Love 
of  God,  decency  and  Bible  morality"  are  need- 
ed to  overcome  these  evils.  His  aim  is  to  or- 
ganize and  mobilize  ""moral"  Americans  who 
believe  in  "right  and  wrong  and  patriotism, 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  saluting  the 
flag  when  it  passes  .  .  .  into  one  clear,  loud 
and  effective  voice.""  He  wants  them  to  exert 
specific  Influence  on  the  spiritual  and  moral 
direction  of  the  nation.  He  has  criticized 
President  Carter  for  his  "liberal"  appoint- 
ments and  positions  and  has  called  for  the 
election  of  "Christian  statesmen"  He  has 
expressed  the  hope  of  a  return  to  the  Mc- 
Carthy era  and  the  registration  of  all  Com- 
munists. 

Many  other  Individualistic  TV  preachers, 
such  as  Pat  Robertson  and  Jim  Bakker  Join 
Jerry  Palwell  In  combining  patriotism  and 
"biblical"  morality  and  demanding  complete 
agreement  on  selected  Issues.  That's  a  very 
liberal  interpretation  of  Scripture  indeed ! 
According  to  U.S.  News  and  World  Report  the 
operation  of  each  of  these  TV  preachers 
grosses  about  twice  as  much  as  the  two  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  candidates  spent 
on  the  last  presidential  campaign. 

The  Religious  Roundlable  is  a  coalition  of 
clergy  and  lay  leaders  of  fundamentalist 
groups  who  plan  to  carry  their  morality  cam- 
paign even  more  directly  Into  the  next  elec- 
tion. It  will  ""coordinate  Christian  leaders 
from  around  the  nation  who  are  willing  to 
fight  in  the  political  arena  for  pro-God.  pro- 
family,  pro-America  causes""  according  to  the 
newsletter  Group  Research  Report. 

EMdie  McAteer.  related  to  many  evangelical 
movements  and  the  Christian  Voice,  is  cred- 
ited as  a  founder  of  this  large,  strong,  right- 
wing  coalition.  Participants  in  its  organiza- 
tional meeting  Included  representatives  of 
Stop-ERA.  the  Conservative  Caucus  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Survival  of  a  Free  Con- 
gress. 

What  is  the  picture  as  we  face  1980?  Within 


these  three  groups  some  clear  patterns  are 
evident.  The  groups  are  based  on  the  cer- 
tainty that  this  U  a  Christian  nation.  They 
are  going  to  ensure  that  it  is  run  by  Chris- 
tians. They  are  moving  rapidly  and  strongly 
to  expand  their  base.  Individual  clergy  are 
gathered  under  many  names.  Though  they 
take  pride  In  calling  themselves  "conserva- 
tive."" much  of  their  leadership  comes  from 
preachers  with  •"liberal"  and  individualistic 
views  of  church-state  relations.  They  often 
equate  Christian  faith  with  political  posi- 
tions on  specific  issues.  As  Lutherans  we 
cannot  accept  these  views. 

The  word  ""liberal"  as  I  have  used  it  here 
means  straining  Scripture  to  mandate 
specific  positions  on  social  Justice  issues.  In 
a  recent  article  Washington  Post  writer  Mor- 
ton Mlntz  discussed  the  shifting  definitions 
of  liberals  and  conservatives  as  they  apply 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  He  descrilied  Chief 
Justice  Warren  Burger  and  Associate  Justice 
William  Rehnqulst  as  liberal  because  they 
bend  the  Bill  of  Rights  to  resich  some  of 
their  Judicial  opinions.  Similarly  It  Is  bibli- 
cally liberal  to  bend  the  Word  of  God  to  fit 
your  political  ideas. 

The  Lutheran  church  bodies  consider  the 
interaction  ■with  the  government  as  part  of 
their  ministry.  This  Is  a  ministry  to  the 
world  where  we  believe  that  God  is  creatively 
active.  We  could  ask  whether  God  is  for  or 
against  SALT  II  or  for  or  against  welfare 
reform,  but  there  are  better  questions.  Prom 
the  viewpoint  of  the  church,  can  morality 
and  advocacy  be  organized  into  one  voice  or 
a  majority  gathered  around  one  table?  Per- 
haps Joining  or  supporting  the  Christian 
Voice  and  the  Moral  Majority  is  attractive — 
certainly  more  attractive  than  being  an 
earthen  pot.  odorous  yeast  or  a  servant — un- 
til you  read  about  a  "religious"  hit  list  of 
candidates  who  do  not  vote  ""right""  on  a 
few  issues  and  therefore  are  not  ""moral" 

Concerned  Christians  need  to  consider 
some  of  these  points  in  light  of  right-wing 
activity  which  I  have  labeled  bibically  liberal. 
The  corporate  church  and  government  co- 
exist in  healthy  tension  and  service.  God 
works  In  both  Organized  religious  groups 
and  even  "moral  majorities"  can  do  evil 
things  and  make  errors  and  thus  be  In  need 
of  correction  and  learning. 

Right-wing  fundamentalists  cannot  dis- 
miss as  "wild-eyed  liberals""  Christians  who 
disagree  with  them  on  political  decisions  or 
those  who  refuse  to  Join  them,  such  as  re- 
spected Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  of  Oregon,  who 
is  an  evangelical  Also  they  cannot  baptize 
the  political  and  economic  views  of  one  re- 
ligious group.  You  cannot  label  a  person  as 
Christian  or  non-Christian  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  issues  he  or  she  supports  or  his  or  her 
political  orientation  The  IRS  does  not  be- 
come ""godless""  when  It  makes  a  mistake  or 
writes  a  poor  regulation  The  same  Is  true 
of  any  denomination  of  believers 

Note  carefully  that  the  Office  for  Govern- 
ment Affairs  of  the  Lutheran  Council  and 
other  church-government  liaison  offices  in 
Washington  have  not  been  reaching  fitfully 
to  the  activities  of  the  religious  right  wing. 
In  fact,  officers  of  the  Washington  Interre- 
ligious  Staff  Council  have  visited  the  Chris- 
tian Voice  and  Moral  Majority  offices.  We 
will  work  with  them  as  with  the  government 
in  ways  that  may  better  promote  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  Justice 

Nevertheless  I  offer  some  words  of  caution 
based  on  the  literature  and  news  releases 
descriptive  of  right-wing  activities 

The  massive  movement  of  fundamentalists 
into  registered,  incorporated  organizations 
lobbying  In  the  interest  of  a  "moral  major- 
ity "  Is  different  from  the  work  of  advocacy 
on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Pushing  for  total 
agreement  on  moral  issues  is  not  the  same  as 
advocating  a  piece  of  legislation  which  will 
enhance  the  common  good. 

The  very  close  relationship  of  right-wing 
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control    further   exposure   to   these   dangers 


sion — getting  our  citizens  home  safely — 
remains  sound  and  unchallengable. 


easy  to  see  what  his  administration's  pol- 
icy really  is.  In  1962.  during  our  last  se- 
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lobbyists  to  the  electronic  church  raises 
questions.  The  Rev.  Miles  O'Brien  Riley,  di- 
rector of  public  relations  and  Information  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  San 
Francisco,  says:  "Televangellsts  .  .  pro- 
mote a  superficial,  middle-class  American 
civil  religion  where  sin  Is  crime  and  virtue  Is 
patriotism."  He  warns  against  an  approach 
where  "there  Is  no  suffering,  no  shared  need, 
no  cross,  and  no  sweaty  community.  In  fact. 
the  'electronic  church'  is  no  church  at  all."  I 
would  reiterate  that  those  here  who  call 
themselves  "the  church"  are  more  often  In- 
dividual preachers  working  for  similar  polit- 
ical goals. 

Even  though  the  religious  right-wing  polit- 
ical groups  often  attack  "the  government." 
some  members  of  Congress  are  part  of  the 
movement.  For  example,  as  already  Indicated. 
Sen.  Humphrey  of  New  Hampshire  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Christian  Voice  advisory  commit- 
tee. He  recently  circulated  a  letter  encourag- 
ing the  defeat  of  Senators  John  C.  Culver  of 
Iowa,  George  McOovern  of  South  Dakota. 
Prank  Church  of  Idaho.  Birch  Bayh  of  In- 
diana and  Alan  D.  Cranston  of  California. 
Humphrey  later  withdrew  his  name  from  the 
letter. 

Some  strong  words  about  the  new  right  by 
former  Sen.  Thomas  Mclntyre  of  New  Hamp- 
shire were  Included  In  the  October  16  Con- 
gressional Record.  Humphrey  defeated  Mcln- 
tyre In  the  last  election.  Mclntyre  is  con- 
vinced that  the  new  right,  including  the  reli- 
gious fundamentalists  poses  the  greatest 
threat  to  this  country  since  the  days  of  Joe 
McCarthy.  He  predicts  that  the  media  will 
watch  In  open-mouthed  amazement  the  new 
right's  strength  at  the  national  political  con- 
ventions next  summer. 

Mclntyre  raises  many  questions  about 
"Christian"  politics  and  voting  like  a  "Chris- 
tian." He  notes  that  the  new  right  and  the 
Christian  Voice  work  in  close  cooperation. 
and  this  raises  many  questions.  As  a  Roman 
Catholic  Mclntyre  Is  encouraged  that  the 
leaders  of  hl.s  own  church  are  recognizing 
that  the  social  Justice  goals  of  their  faith 
suffer  a  net  loss  when  an  office  holder  who 
supports  those  goals  bu:  does  not  vote  a  rigid 
line  on  the  single  Issue  of  abortion  Is  de- 
feated by  a  rlght-to-llfe  candidate  who  sup- 
ports none  of  the  other  goals 

In  a  recent  sharp  editorial  !n  the  Des 
Moines  Register  Donald  Kaul  has  cautioned 
against  the  uncritical  blending  of  religion 
and  politics.  He  confesses  a  nervousness 
about  Christians  who  are  unassalled  by 
doubt  and  who  read  the  Bible  without  a 
sense  of  mystery  and  ambiguity  These  are 
his  words:  'Such  Christians  gave  us  the 
Crusades,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  and  the 
Salem  witchcraft  trials.  When  you're  con- 
vinced you're  doing  Oods  work,  its  only  a 
short  step  to  becoming  convinced  that  every- 
thing you  do  is  Justified.  The  Christian  Voice 
people  are  fond  of  quoting  this  line  in  the 
Bible:  when  the  righteous  rule,  the  peo- 

ple rejoice,  when  the  unrighteous  rule  they 
mourn."  To  which,  says  Kaul.  I  can  only  add: 
"And  when  the  selfrighteous  rule  watch 
out." 

That's  the  bottom  line. 

COXniT    UPHOLDS    RIGHT    TO    SITE    CHUHC'H 

On  November  26  the  US  Supreme  Court 
let  stand  a  California  Court  of  Appeals  ruling 
in  Barr  v.  The  United  Methodist  Church 
which  held  that  guarantees  of  due  process 
and  religious  freedom  do  not  prohibit  a 
church  from  being  sued.  The  lower  court 
opinion  also  said  the  question  of  whether  the 
church  is  a  suable  entity  is  a  question  of  law 
and  not  of  fact  about  the  nature  of  the 
church.  The  court  said  that  to  hold  that  the 
church  can  be  sued  does  not  Involve  a  review 
of  its  poUcy  In  a  way  which  interferes  with 
lt«  Internal  affairs  In  violation  of  the  free  ex- 
ercise clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  The 
court  did  not  address  the  question  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  church  In  the  case 

The  llUg»tion  Involved  a  class  action  com- 


plaint brought  by  1.950  present  and  former 
residents  of  a  group  of  14  retirement  homes 
operated  as  Pacific  Homes  by  the  Pacific  and 
Southwest  Annual  Conference  of  the  United 
Methodist  Church.  The  complaint  alleged 
that  Pacific  Homes,  which  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy in  1977.  violated  a  "continuing  care 
agreement"  with  the  residents  and  that  the 
church.  Its  General  Council  on  Finance  and 
Administration  and  the  Pacific  and  South- 
west conference  should  be  held  financially 
responsible. 

BILL  orrXRS  BETTEH  HELP  FOR  THE  POOR 

Passage  by  the  House  on  November  7  of  the 
Social  Welfare  amendments  of  1979.  HR4904. 
came  after  the  narrow  defeat  of  an  amend- 
ment to  let  states  design  their  own  work  re- 
quirements for  welfare  recipients.  Such  pro- 
grams usually  require  welfare  recipients  to 
work  off  their  families'  grants  in  nonsalarled 
positions  without  the  status  or  benefits  of  an 
employee. 

While  HR4904  represents  only  incremental 
reform  of  the  current  cash  as-sistance  system, 
It  modestly  improves  the  benefits  and  rights 
of  welfare  recipients.  It  establishes  a  nation- 
wide minimum  benefit  through  the  Aid  for 
Dependent  Children  program  plus  Food 
Stamps  of  65  per  cent  of  the  poverty  level 
of  $4,654  for  a  family  of  four,  it  also  man- 
dates coverage  of  two-parent  families  with 
children  when  the  principal  wage  earner  Is 
unemployed. 

The  legislation  must  now  be  considered  by 
the  Senate  Financial  Committee. 

HOUCK  TESTIFIES  IN  SUPPORT  OF  UN  COVENANTS 

In  testimony  presented  on  November  19 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee General  Secretary  John  Houck  of  the  Lu- 
theran Council  in  the  USA  expressed  "whole- 
hearted support"  for  the  United  Nations  Hu- 
man Rights  Covenants. 

Houck  spoke  on  'oehalf  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  Association  of  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Churches  and  Lutheran  Church  In 
America.  He  called  for  Senate  ratification  of 
the  covenants  on  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural rights  and  on  civil  and  political  rights. 
He  also  said  the  three  church  bodies  support 
ratification  of  other  human  rights  treaties 
pending  before  the  Senate — on  genocide,  the 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  racial  discrimina- 
tion and  the  American  Convention  on  Human 
Rights. 

PROSPECTS   APPEAR  BETTER  FOR   BLACK   MAJORITT 
GOVERNMENT  IN   ZIMBABWE-RHODESIA 

Prospects  for  a  cease-fire  and  new  election 
in  Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  have  Increased 
greatly  with  the  recently  announced  agree- 
ment among  the  Patriotic  Front,  the  British 
and  the  government  of  Abel  Muzorewa  at 
the  peace  conference  In  London  which 
started  in  September. 

The  agreement-ln -principle  signals  the 
likelihood  of  an  end  of  the  long  seven-year 
war  which  has  divided  the  country  and 
created  close  to  750,000  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons.  Details  still  to  be  worked  out 
include  the  repatriation  of  250,000  of  those 
refugees,  rules  for  the  elections,  success  In 
disarming  some  forces  on  both  sides  and  the 
presence  of  troops  of  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  inside  Zimbabwean  territory. 

Word  of  the  agreement  came  as  the  Africa 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  considering  legislation  which 
would  have  ended  U.S.  participation  In  the 
economic  sanctions  which  began  when  Ian 
Smith's  white-minority  regime  declared  uni- 
lateral   Independence   from  Britain   in    1965. 

U.S.  participation  In  the  sanctions  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  forces  that  kept 
negotiations  alive  through  the  years.  Never- 
theless, conservatives  In  Congress  tried  sev- 
eral times  to  lift  the  sanctions  in  view  of  the 
so-called  "Internal  settlement"  government 
of  Muzorewa  and  Smith. 

In  a  recent  trip  to  the  United  States 
Bishop  Jonas  C.  Shirt  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church   in  Rhodesia  urged  mem- 


bers of  Congress  and  President  Carter  to 
maintain  U.S.  sanctions  until  new  elections 
could  be  held  to  replace  the  Muzorewa  gov- 
ernment with  one  representing  a  true  ma- 
jority and  which  protects  the  legitimate 
rights  of  the  white  minority — less  than  3 
per  cent  of  the  Zimbabwean  population.  The 
bishop  pointed  out  that  none  of  the  black 
majority  had  been  allowed  t.o  vote  for  or 
against  the  consltution  that  established  the 
Muzorewa  government  and  that  the  support- 
ers of  the  Patriotic  Front,  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred as  "our  children."  were  not  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  elections  which  brought 
Muzorewa  to  power. 

Under  present  policy  the  U.S.  will  lift  the 
sanctions  when  the  London  conference  is 
completed,  a  British  governor  arrives  In 
Salisbury  to  oversee  a  cease-fire  and  new 
elections,  and  progress  toward  those  elections 
has  begun.  The  Administration  has  an- 
nounced the  policy,  and  the  Senate  affirmed 
It  by  a  91-0  vote. 

Opinions   in  Focus 
(By  Charlee  V.  Bergstrom) 

Most  Americans  vividly  remember  the  In- 
cident at  Three  Mile  Island  in  Pennsylvania 
last  May.  Through  extensive  media  coverage 
we  lived  vicariously  with  the  "nuclear  ref- 
ugees" who  were  forced  to  evacuate  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  nuclear  facility.  How- 
ever, few  of  us  would  be  able  to  recall  the 
serious  disruption  of  an  Indian  community 
which  occurred  when  a  dam  In  Church  Rock. 
N.M..  broke  last  July,  spewing  millions  of 
gallons  of  radioactive  water  and  waste  onto 
Navajo  land — water  and  waste  contaminated 
with  the  by-products  of  uranium  mining 
activities  In  that  area. 

President  Carter  visited  Three  Mile  Island, 
and  since  that  time  scholars,  pundits,  con- 
gressional committees  and  presidential  com- 
missions have  all  Investigated  the  Incident. 
But  beyond  a  single  day  of  hearings  held  last 
month  before  a  House  subcommittee,  the 
Church  Rock  Dam  spill  has  generated  little 
national  concern. 

The  history  of  uranium  mining  on  Indian 
reservations  Is  grim,  and  the  Church  Rock 
dam  spill  Is  Just  one  of  a  wide  range  of 
serious  problems  related  to  this  Industry  In 
Indian  country.  According  to  Frank  E.  Paul, 
vice-chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council, 
many  Navajo  people  directly  Involved  in 
early  mining  activities  were  not  advised 
about  potential  hazards  and  were  contami- 
nated Dangerous  scrap  rock  left  from  the 
uranium  mines  was  even  used  to  build 
Navajo  homes.  Mines  abandoned  without 
needed  safety  precautions,  repeated  pollu- 
tion of  water  sources,  and  inadequate  dis- 
posal of  the  waste  products  or  uranium 
"tailings"  continue  to  cause  serious  health 
and  safety  problems  for  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. Paul  maintains  that  "the  Navajo  Na- 
tion was  taken  for  granted  as  some  kind  of 
proving  ground  or  'national  sacrifice  area' 
In  which  the  defense  and  energy  needs  of 
the  United  States  would  be  given  priority, 
but  the  health  and  safety  and  long-term 
economic  needs  of  the  Navajo  people  were 
Ignored" 

Recent  events  relating  to  the  Church  Rock 
dam  continue  this  trend.  Cleanup  of  the 
spill  was  neither  swift  nor  efficient.  The  tribe 
Is  still  waiting  for  adequate  assurance  from 
the  government  and  the  United  Nuclear 
Corporation  that  their  water  and  livestock, 
essential  to  their  livelihood  and  self-suffi- 
ciency, are  not  contaminated.  Can  you  imag- 
ine what  would  have  followed  if  radioactive 
waste  had  flooded  the  Potomac  or  the  Hud- 
son River  valleys? 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  and  the 
National  Indian  Lutheran  Board,  among 
others,  have  expressed  strong  support  for  the 
Navajo  community  of  Church  Rock.  In  addi- 
tion, many  in  the  religious  community  will 
continue  to  urge  that  such  Incidents  be 
reviewed  within  the  broader  context  of  the 
full  range  of  uranium  mining  hazards  and 
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that  the  rights  of  Indian  communities  to 
control  further  exposure  to  these  dangers 
are  safeguarded.  In  the  Interest  of  equity 
and  Justice,   we   can  ask   no  less  10 

IRAN 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  nearly  6 
months  ago,  a  handful  of  Iranian  mili- 
tants stormed  the  American  Embassy  in 
Tehran  and  seized  50  American  citizens 
as  hostages.  Those  Americans  have  re- 
mained captives  of  the  Iranian  militants 
ever  since. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  patiently 
and  thoroughly  explored  every  peaceful 
avenue  available  to  it  in  its  effort  to  ob- 
tain the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages. We  have  negotiated  in  good  faith. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  threaten  Iran 
with  our  immense  military  power.  "We 
have  not  violated  international  law.  In 
fact,  in  every  possible  instance,  we  have 
attempted  to  work  with  and  through 
international  law  in  our  talks  and  deal- 
ings with  the  Iranian  Government.  Yet. 
in  every  instance,  Iran  has  thwarted  our 
efforts,  making  unreasonable,  even  out- 
rageous demands  on  our  Government 
and  our  people,  or  simply  reneging  on 
promises  or  progress  made. 

And  all  this  time,  nearly  6  months, 
the  50  American  citizens  remain  captive 
in  their  own  Embassy  in  direct  violation 
of  every  international  law,  and  in  di- 
rect violation  of  every  concept  of  human 
decency. 

Late  last  week,  our  national  ordeal 
took  an  agonizing  twist  when  eight 
young  Americans  lost  their  lives  in  the 
Iranian  desert  some  200  miles  outside  of 
Tehran.  These  courageous  men  were 
part  of  a  rescue  mission  designed  to  se- 
cure the  release  of  the  American  hos- 
tages. 

I  am  not  here  today  to  judge  the  wis- 
dom of  the  rescue  mission.  The  reasons 
behind  the  President's  decision  to  at- 
tempt such  a  bold  and  risky  operation 
are  not  available  to  me  at  this  time. 
However,  I  certainly  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  mission's  humanitarian  objective  of 
freeing  our  fellow  Americans  from  their 
intolerable  captivity. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  pull  together  as  a  strong  and  free 
nation.  "We  must  pull  together  not  only 
to  mourn  the  tragic  loss  of  eight  brave 
American  servicemen,  or  to  share  our 
profound  sorrow  at  the  mission's  failure, 
but  also  to  affirm  our  commitment  to  ob- 
taining the  safe  release  of  every  single 
American  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

Our  determination  in  this  mission 
must  remain  unwavering.  We  must  re- 
main certain  of  our  country's  strength, 
not  only  our  considerable  military 
strength,  but  the  strength  of  our  democ- 
racy and  the  quiet  strength  that  sustains 
us  in  the  face  of  the  long,  grueling  hos- 
tage crisis. 

Certainly,  the  mechanical  failures  that 
plagued  the  rescue  mission  raise  serious 
questions  about  certain  aspects  of  our 
military  capability  that  must  be  an- 
swered to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Questions  about  the  wisdom 
of  the  rescue  operation  itself  must  also 
be  answered.  Our  democracy  provides 
the  forum  for  obtaining  those  answers 
in  due  time. 

But  the  motive  behind  the  rescue  mis- 


sion— getting  our  citizens  h(»ne  safely — 
remains  sound  and  unchallengable. 

Our  Nation  has  withstood  nearly  6 
months  of  sometimes  intolerable  frustra- 
tion, yet  we  have  never  buckled  to  the 
international  blackmail  practiced  by  the 
Iranian  militants,  and  we  have  never 
compromised  our  position.  We  must  re- 
main firm  in  our  commitment  to  free  the 
hostages  through  peaceful  means.  We 
must  not  doubt  the  rightness  of  our 
mission,* 


OUR  DEFENSE   CAPABILITIES 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has,  over  the  past  several 
days,  received  a  great  deal  of  mail  con- 
cerned over  the  possible  consideration 
and  passage  of  the  SALT  n  treaty.  It 
seems  to  me  that  President  Carters 
SALT  II  treaty  is  unlikely  to  be  consid- 
ered in  the  Senate  before  the  November 
elections.  However,  we  must  all  surely  be 
conscious  of  the  grim  necessity  to  reach 
a  compromise  with  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  limit  nuclear  weapons  and 
decrease  the  chances  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. But  Jimmy  Carter  seemed  to  be 
unaware  of  the  Russian's  motto  "what's 
mine  is  mine,  ajid  what's  yours  is  ne- 
gotiable." 

Time  and  again  Jimmy  Carter  "com- 
promised" with  the  Russian  negotiators 
by  caving  in  to  their  hardline  positions. 
A  SALT  treaty  will  only  be  successful, 
and  in  our  national  security  interest,  if 
both  sides  have  to  give  in  equally.  As  an 
example  of  Carter's  foreign  policy  tech- 
niques it  is  hard  to  beat  SALT  n. 

U.S.    POLICY — STYLE   OVER   SUBSTANCE 

In  a  triumph  of  style  over  substance, 
the  President  was  desperate  to  get  a 
treaty  of  any  kind  just  for  its  symbolism. 
A  continuing  dialog  with  Moscow  is  im- 
portant, but  we  cannot  allow  our  eves 
to  be  closed  to  the  simultaneous,  massive 
arms  buildup  the  Russians  have  been 
conducting  at  the  same  time  they  have 
been  talking  peace  with  our  negotiating 
team  in  Geneva, 

Mr.  Carter's  SALT  n  treaty  is  not 
equal.  It  leaves  out  the  Soviet's  Backfire 
bomber.  This  has  the  same  effect  as  if 
we  were  allowed  to  not  count  our  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command.  SALT  II  also  leaves 
out  Russia's  SS-20  missile — a  weapon  ex- 
perts say  can  easily  be  converted  into  an 
ICBM  dangerous  to  America,  yet  there 
will  be  more  SS-20's  in  the  next  few  years 
than  all  of  our  land-based  ICBM's  com- 
bined 11,200-1,054). 

tTNITED    STATES    OUTNUMBERED 

All  across  the  board  we  have  allowed 
the  Soviet  Union  to  become  militarily  su- 
perior to  the  United  States.  Their  Navy 
outnumbers  ours  2  to  1  f 594-296),  inter- 
ceptor aircraft  8  to  1  (2,600-309),  tanks 
5  to  1  (45.000-10.000),  armored  person- 
nel carriers  2  to  1  (50.000-22,000),  artil- 
lery 4  to  1  (20.000-5,000).  Only  in  heli- 
copters and  aircraft  carriers  do  we  have 
a  substantial  lead,  but  the  trend  is  going 
against  us.  The  Russians,  learning  from 
our  experience  in  Vietnam,  have  been  us- 
ing helicopters  heavily  in  Afghanistan, 

A    MUSHY-HEADED     VIEW     OF     THE     WORLD 

President  Carter  has  recommended 
raising  the  defense  budget  because  Af- 
ghanistan and  Iran  has  alarmed  the  pub- 
lic and  it  is  an  election  year.  But  it  is 


easy  to  see  what  his  administration's  pol- 
icy really  is.  In  1962,  during  our  last  se- 
rious confrontation  with  Russia  during 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  United 
States  enjoyed  superiority  in  all  44  meas- 
ures of  strategic  power  (warheads,  mega- 
tonnage,  and  so  forth)  used  by  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  in  its  analyses. 
Today  the  Russians  are  superior  In  33 
(three-fourths)  of  them  and  we  will  soon 
fall  behind  in  some  of  the  others. 

Yet,  just  last  year  one  of  Mr.  Carter's 
top  SALT  advisors  said : 

It  is  in  the  US  Interest  to  allow  the  few 
remaining  areas  of  U.S.  strategic  advantage 
to  fade  away. 

If  we  hold  onto  our  remaining  advan- 
tages, he  argues,  the  United  States  might 
"occasionally  use  them  as  a  way  of 
throwing  our  weight  around  in  some  very 
risky  ways."  Mr.  Carter  was  not  even 
alive  to  the  danger  of  aUowing  the  Rus- 
sians to  become  mihtarily  superior  until 
last  January.  Can  we  afford  this  mushy- 
headed  view  of  the  world,  so  naive  and 
so  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  challenges 
of  a  hostile  world? 

THE     LESSON     OF     THE     RAID 

The  critical  weakness  and  ultimate 
cause  of  failure  in  last  Friday's  rescue 
raid  to  Iran  was  the  strain  in  our  physi- 
cal military  capability  to  do  the  job.  In 
many  parts  of  the  world,  let  alone  in  Iran 
still,  America  is  faced  with  challenges 
that  may  possibly  letid  to  the  use  of  mlli- 
tarj-  force.  Cjin  we  still  meet  the  chal- 
lenge after  the  administration's  disas- 
trous budgets  for  the  past  4  years? 

Dr.  John  Lehman,  formerly  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  recently  evaluated 
this  question  in  microcosm,  using  the 
timely  example  of  our  ability  to  respond 
to  the  Iranian  crisis.  Ironically,  his  ar- 
ticle on  the  problems  we  face  in  mining 
Iranian  harbors  appeared  Friday  morn- 
ing in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  just  as 
the  abortive  mission  to  free  the  hostages 
became  known. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Dr.  Lehman's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Mining  of  Iran's  Haibobs 
(By  John  Lehman) 

Lately  the  White  House  has  been  putting 
It  about  that  there  Is  very  serious  consider- 
ation being  given  to  the  mining  of  Iranian 
habors  as  a  military  action  to  bring  pressure 
for  release  of  the  hostages. 

President  Carter  ran  on  a  ticket  which 
promised  cuts  In  defense  spending,  and  he 
lived  up  to  that  promise  In  his  first  three 
years  In  the  White  House.  Mr  Carters  de- 
fense budget  request  represented  a  real  de- 
cline from  each  previous  year  taking  account 
of  actual  inflation.  He  has  reduced  defense 
spending  by  a  total  of  »38  billion  from  the 
flve-year  defense  plan  sent  to  Congress  by 
President  Ford  In  January  of  1977  His  1981 
budget  promise  of  3',  growth  has  been  re- 
vealed on  these  pages  as  a  blatant  cooking 
of  the  books. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  his  presidency 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  use  the  defense 
establishment  for  actual  hostile  action  It  is 
time  thus  to  ask  the  obvious  question  Has 
the  Carter  policy  of  reduced  defense  effort 
had  any  appreciable  Impact  on  our  military 
capability  to  cope  with  real  contingencies? 
Let  us  look  at  that  narrow  slice  of  our  de- 
fense establishment  that  would  actually  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  mining  of  Iranian 
harbors. 
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The  only  experience  we  have  to  go  on  since 
World  War  II  is  the  mining  of  North  Viet- 
namese harbors  in  1972.  While  there  is  dan- 
ger In  "planning  for  the  last  war."  In  the 
case  of  mining  there  has  been  no  new  tech- 
nology pursued  or  added  to  the  U.S.  Inven- 
tory since  that  time,  so  that  experience 
should  be  quite  valid.  My  experience  of  that 
effort  was  as  an  assistant  to  Henry  Kissinger 
at  the  National  Se.':urlty  Council,  and  on  the 
scene  with  Task  Force  77  on  Yankee  Station. 

Mining  harbors  is  far  more  complex  than 
It  appears  The  different  types  of  mines,  each 
requiring  different  delivery  techniques,  must 
be  positioned  precisely  in  the  approaches  and 
channels  and  must  be  positioned  In  the 
proper  mix  of  types  and  sufficient  quantity 
Most  difficult  of  all.  mining  must  be  done 
all  at  once  and  done  right  the  first  time.  It 
is  possible  to  "reseed  '  an  area  only  with 
certain  types  of  mines  and  then  it  Is  very 
difficult. 

There  are  a  number  of  essential  elements 
to  carrying  out  a  successful  mining  opera- 
tion A  review  of  the  current  state  of  each  of 
these  elements  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration isn't  encouraging. 

Mines:  It  takes  at  least  30  days  to  prepare 
and  transport  sufficient  quantities  of  mines 
from  the  East  or  West  Coast  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Indian  Ocean  by  ship.  The 
combat-support  vessels  necessary  for  such 
transport  have  dwindled  under  the  Carter 
naval  reductions  by  10.  Mr.  Carter  has  cut 
17  new  combat  support  vessels  from  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  plan  of  1977.  As  to  the 
mines  themselves,  stocks  are  many  thou- 
sands below  planned  war  reserves.  The  Navy 
has  a  current  $9  billion  shortfall  in  its  muni- 
tions requirements  for  minimum  war  reserve 
stocks. 

MINING    AIRCRAPT 

The  Navy  A-6  Intruder  was  In  1972,  and 
remains  In  its  modernized  form,  the  moot 
capable  all-weather  attack  fighter  bomber 
in  the  world,  and  the  only  one  capable  of 
leading  a  precision  mining  emplacement.  It 
ts  a  two-man,  twin  engine  aircraft  that  con- 
stitutes the  principal  long-range  attack  ca- 
pability on  each  of  our  aircraft  carriers. 
The  Navy  plans  to  keep  it  in  this  mission 
into  the  next  century,  but  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration has  for  the  last  two  years  at- 
tempted to  cancel  the  A-6  production  pro- 
gram despite  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
sufficient  A6Es  in  the  Navy  to  provide  all 
12  carrier  squadrons  with  12  aircraft,  nor 
to  provide  the  two  reserve  alrwlngs  with 
A6E  Squadrons. 

Congress  has  kept  the  line  open  by  adding 
A-6s  for  the  last  two  years  In  a  row  against 
Mr.  Carters  objections.  The  President's  new 
"growth"  budget.  In  addition  to  reducing 
all  other  Navy  carrier  aircraft  programs, 
tries  once  again  to  cancel  the  A-6  program. 
It  is  the  fourth  straight  year  he  has  re- 
quested fewer  Navy  aircraft  than  the  num- 
ber lost  In  training. 

AERCRAIT    CARRIERS 

The  nearest  U.S.  land  base  to  Iran  is 
Diego  Garcia,  which  is  some  3.000  miles 
away  from  the  Kharg  Island  oil  terminals 
and  therefore  not  useful.  Hence  two  Navy 
attack  carriers  would  have  to  be  fully  com- 
mitted for  at  least  24  hours  to  nothing  else 
but  the  mining  operations.  Two  carriers 
have  tjeen  in  the  Indian  Ocean  during  the 
Iranian  crisis,  but  this  has  meant  that  for 
much  of  this  time  there  have  been  no  car- 
riers on  station  west  of  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Korean  war. 

If  we  are  to  retain  even  one  carrier  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  In  the  future,  that  will 
mean  that  our  postwar  commitment  to  keep 
two  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  two  in  the  Western  Pacific  cannot  be 
met.  President  Carter's  bitter  opposition  to 


any  new  aircraft  carriers,  including  the  ex- 
treme action  of  vetoing  the  fiscal  1979  de- 
fense bill  to  try  to  stop  its  authorization 
has  delayed  by  three  years  start  on  a  carrier 
needed  to  replace  the  World  War  II  Midway 
just  to  stay  even  at  12  carriers  beyond 
1985.  Congress  nevertheless  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  new  nuclear  carrier  over  the  Presi- 
dent's continued  opposition  last  year. 

SKILLED    PERSONNEL 

The  Carter  administration  began  with  an 
effort  to  reduce  military  benefits.  It  tried 
to  do  away  with  the  20-year  retirement,  and 
succeeded  In  denying  retired  military  the 
right  to  receive  their  full  pension  if  they 
worked  in  civil  service  Jobs.  Military  pay 
raises  have  been  held  to  approximately  one- 
half  of  Inflation.  A  recent  study  showed  that 
80  percent  of  Navy  enlisted  men  had  to  work 
at  second  Jobs  or  have  their  wives  work 
at  second  jobs  In  order  to  live.  Many  Navy 
enlisted  personnel  are  now  officially  below 
the  federal  poverty  level;  the  skilled  Ordi- 
nance Petty  Officer  needed  to  assemble 
mines  working  18  hours  a  day  out  In  the 
Indian  Ocean,  actually  qualifies  for  food 
stamps,  and  indeed  his  family  must  get 
them  in  order  not  to  starve  while  he  is  de- 
ployed for  eight  months  out  of  every  year 
and  unable  to  work  at  his  second  job. 

Smjill  wonder  then  that  the  retention  of 
such  men  in  which  the  taxpayers  have  in- 
vested hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
training  and  experience  is  running  cur- 
rently at  only  36  percent,  which  means  quite 
simply  that  there  are  not  nearly  enough  to 
do  the  job.  As  another  example,  the  A-6 
squadron  on  one  of  our  front-line  East 
Coast  carriers  has  only  seven  maintenance 
Chief  Petty  Officers  out  of  17  required  That 
squadron  recently  lost  two  of  its  aircraft 
and  two  aviators  in  crashes  in  one  week, 
one  of  them  directly  caused  by  a  mainte- 
nance error  Flying  proficiency  and  steam- 
ing days  have  been  steadily  reduced  by 
budget  constraint.  As  a  result,  the  Navy 
has  lost  74  men  and  126  aircraft  (average 
cost  $10  million)  during  the  past  year  in 
accidents. 

As  we  have  all  read  repeatedly  in  the 
press  this  year,  the  retention  of  pilots  and 
bombardier 'navigators  is  terrible.  What  l.s 
remarkable  Is  that  we  retain  any  at  all 
after  their  Initial  obligation  Is  complete 
They  are  away  from  their  families,  deployed 
at  sea  for  nine  months  out  of  the  year  doing 
the  most  dangerous  flying  in  the  world  as 
normal  routine.  Because  of  budget  cuts,  that 
flying  is  now  less  of  a  routine  and  more 
of  a  hazard. 

THE    LEATHER    FLIGHT    JACKET 

For  this,  most  of  them  make  Just  over 
S20,000.  about  one-third  of  what  they  could 
be  making  In  the  airlines,  and  they  have 
seen  their  little  side  benefits  disappear  to 
nothing.  In  the  ultimate  pettiness,  the  Car- 
ter administration  has  now  denied  funding 
for  leather  flight  Jackets,  a  70-year-old  tra- 
dition. If  mining  is  to  be  done.  It  will  be 
done  by  aviators,  maintenance  ratings  and 
ordnance  men  who  are  nearly  all  on  their 
first  tour,  by  officers  and  CPOs  who  cannot 
qualify  for  a  single-family  mortgage,  and 
by  enlisted  men  on  welfare. 

Despite  these  problems  we  still  do  have 
a  real  capability  to  carry  out  a  complex  and 
demanding  military  task  such  as  the  min- 
ing of  Iranian  harbors,  but  the  difference 
in  capability  between  the  last  execution  in 
1972  and  today  provides  one  slice  of  insight 
into  what  three  years  of  neglect  and  mis- 
management can  bring  about  The  thou- 
sands of  active  servicemen  on  food  stamps, 
the  families  of  deceased  aviators,  and  of 
course  the  Russian  General  Staff  must  have 
taken  wry  note  of  the  Carter  administration 
claim  Sept.  14  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
need  for  a  5  percent  Increase  In  defense  even 
if  Congress  voted  it. 


Many  commentators  have  warned  that 
the  Soviets  calculated  that  they  could  in- 
vade Afghanistan  because  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  demons  Irated  from  Angola 
through  Tehran,  a  lack  of  will.  Quite  apart 
from  will,  it  now  seems  clear  the  Soviets 
have  taken  the  measure  of  our  reduced 
capability  to  do  military  tasks,  from  stra- 
tegic counterforce  to  conventional  mining 
It  Is  the  accuracy  of  their  perception  of  us 
that  should  chill  the  most  fulsome  optl- 
mist.9 


REGIONAL   PRIMARIES 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  10th  of  April  1979.  I  introduced  for 
myself  and  Senator  Hatfield  S.  964,  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  series  of  regional 
Presidential  primaries.  As  I  stated  then, 
this  is  not  the  first  time  that  I  have 
introduced  such  a  measure,  and  I  am 
certainly  not  alone  in  wanting  reform 
to  the  current  system.  There  are  current- 
ly two  other  measures,  one  in  the  House 
and  one  in  the  Senate,  that  call  for  im- 
provements in  the  Presidential  primary 
system.  In  addition.  I  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  remarks  in  the 
Record  made  by  Senator  Stevens  on 
February  27.  1980  in  which  he  said: 

It  is  to  a  certain  extent.  In  my  opinion, 
unfortunate  that  we  go  through  this  type 
of  a  primary  system.  I  have  supported  Sena- 
tor Packwood's  concept  of  regional  primaries 
and  hope  that  one  day  we  will  give  that  pro- 
posal very  serious  consideration  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  go  through  these  individual 
primaries  and  put  these  candidates  through 
such  an  exhausting  ordeal. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  publicly  stated 
since  1968,  our  system  is  not  only  ex- 
hausting, but  expensive.  With  each  Presi- 
dential election  it  becomes  more  so.  We 
in  America  are  now  witnessing  another 
"marathon"  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  fast 
developing  into  a  circus-like  show.  The 
"marathon"  has  almost  reached  its  half- 
way mark.  Already  several  well  qualified 
candidates  have  not  made  the  final  "cut" 
and  it  appears  that  two  persons  have 
gained  an  insurmountable  lead.  Most 
have  dropped  because  they  could  no 
longer  perform  in  the  "circus"  due  to  the 
exorbitant  requirement  of  time  and 
money.  'With  21  primaries  left  the  coun- 
try will  be  watching  to  see  who  survives 
the  ordeal. 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  many  times  by 
myself  and  others  in  the  past,  this  is  not 
the  way  to  select  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  The  time  and 
money  wasted  on  candidates  rushing  to 
campaign  from  one  State  to  another— 
from  one  coast  to  another — just  to  give 
the  citizens  a  glimpse  here  and  there, 
somehow  smacks  of  a  P.  T.  Barnum  side- 
show rather  than  the  serious  business  of 
selecting  a  candidate  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  final 
"lap"  in  the  "marathon."  Between  the 
3d  of  May  and  the  3d  of  June,  we 
will  witness  candidates  racing  through 
21  primaries  from  California  and  Oregon 
to  Maryland  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: from  Texas  to  Rhode  Island.  This 
certainly  will  not  give  the  citizens  in 
those  States  or  regions  much  of  an  op- 
portunity to  look  at  any  candidate  in 
depth,  or  for  the  candidate  to  address 
any  issue  salient  to  those  States  or  re- 
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gions.  In  fact,  I  submit  that  the  final 
"lap"  will  amount  to  one  massive  media 
event  and  endurance  contest — the  "win- 
ner" being  the  person  with  the  best  press 
image  and  the  greatest  endurance. 

Mr.  President,  since  1976  the  number 
of  Democratic  and  Republican  primaries 
has  grown  from  31  to  34  for  each  party. 
It  increases  with  each  Presidential  elec- 
tion. We  in  the  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  Americans  to  halt  this  mad- 
ness which  wastes  time  and  money  and 
almost  precludes  the  electorate  from  se- 
lecting their  candidate  on  qualifications 
and  understanding  of  salient  issues  to 
States  or  regions. 

On  March  5,  I  wrote  to  Senator  Clai- 
borne Pell,  chairman,  and  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield,  ranking  member,  of  the  Rules 
Committee  asking  for  hearings  on  S.  964. 
A  copy  of  that  letter  is  submitted  in  the 
■Record.  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  these 
hearings  take  place  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  primary  season.  This  is  an  issue  that 
must  be  debated  in  the  pubhc  forum  and, 
in  my  opinion,  the  debate  should  start 
now  when  the  example  is  clear  and  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  public.  The  country 
needs  a  better  way  to  select  candidates 
for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

On  April  18,  Chairman  Pell  replied 
that  my  bill  oflfers  a  possible  resolution 
of  the  problems  of  the  present  primary 
process  and  merits  consideration  by  the 
committee.  He  has  asked  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee staff  to  review  the  current  process 
preparatory  to  holding  public  hearings 
on  the  issue.  I  submit  for  the  Record  a 
copy  of  Chairman  Pell's  letter  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  presently  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  adding  several  Members  as 
cosponsors  to  S.  964.  They  are;  Senators 
Bellmon.  Cohen,  Durenberger,  Ribicoff, 
and  ScHMiTT.  I  urge  the  remainder  of  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  and 
support  S.  964,  the  Regional  Primaries 
Act.  I  strongly  beheve  that  this  approach 
is  an  improvement  over  our  current  sys- 
tem and  will  benefit  our  democratic 
process. 

The  letters  follow : 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science. 

Ai*D  Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  5,  1980. 
Hon   Claiborne  P^ll, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  Mark  Hatfield, 

Rules  Committee.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington 
D.C. 
Dear  Claiborne  and  Mark:  To  my  knowl- 
edge, the  Presidential  primary  system  has 
never  been  the  subject  of  Congressional  hear- 
ings. I  urge  you  to  take  this  first  step  to  de- 
termine if  changes  are  now  Justified. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  decision  of 
whether  to  hold  a  primary  and  how  to  hold 
one  have  been  left  to  the  Individual  states. 
Many  agree  the  states  should  continue  to  play 
a  large  role  In  the  selection  process.  How- 
ever, the  combination  of  all  these  separate 
decisions  has  created  a  single  process  which 
no  rational  person  or  decision-making  body 
would  have  conceived  individually.  Every 
four  years  the  mess  gets  worse.  It  discrimi- 
nates against  the  citizens  of  those  states 
which  have  primaries  late  In  the  election  sea- 
son. The  long  duration  of  this  season  causes 
voter  and  candidate  fatigue.  Issues  are  sel- 
dom fully  developed.  The  candidates  move 
on  to  other  states  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  before  their  positions  can  be  ade- 
quately challenged. 

I  have  asked  for  reform  of  this  process 
since  1968.  My  current  proposal,  the  Presi- 


dential Regional  Primaries  Act,  S.  964.  would 

maintain  state  control  over  whether  to.  and 
how  to.  conduct  a  primary.  It  would  simply 
require  each  state  which  chooses  to  hold  a 
primary  to  do  so  on  the  same  date  as  other 
states  within  the  same  region.  The  sequence 
of  these  five  regional  primaries  would  be 
chosen  at  random  so  no  region  would  be  first, 
or  last,  each  Presidential  election  year. 

We  cannot  realistically  expect  any  sitting 
President  to  recommend  changes  to  the  sys- 
tem by  which  he  was  elected.  Nor  can  we 
expect  the  States  to  resolve  the  problem.  We 
can  only  look  to  ourselves  for  a  solution.  I 
suggest  we  begin  by  a  look  Into  Presidential 
preference  primaries  here  in  the  Senate,  in 
the  Rules  Committee. 

Thank  you  for  you  attention  to  this  re- 
quest. I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  at 
the  earliest  convenient  time. 
Cordially. 

Bob  Packwooo. 

Committed:  on  Rules 

AND  Administration, 
Washington.  DC..  April  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood. 

U.S.  Senate.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkap.  Senator  Packwood:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  requesting  hearings  on  the  Presi- 
dential primary  system.  The  bill  you  have 
introduced  providing  for  regional  Presiden- 
tial primaries  certainly  offers  a  possible  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  of  the  present  pri- 
mary process,  and  merits  further  considera- 
tion by  the  committee. 

It  would  be  advantageous  for  the  com- 
mittee to  examine  the  system  for  nominating 
the  Presidential  candidates  this  session,  so 
that  an  appropriate  revision  may  be  acted 
upon  In  time  for  the  1984  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

I  have  directed  the  committee  staff  to 
thoroughly  review  the  existing  Presidential 
primary  process  preparatory  to  holding  pub- 
lic hearings  on  the  subject.  Your  proposal 
will  be  considered  at  that  time,  and  we 
would  very  much  appreciate  It  if  you  will 
agree  to  testify  when  the  hearing  is  sched- 
uled. 

As  soon  as  a  date  has  been  selected.  I  will 
advise  you  of  the  time  and  place  chosen. 

Again,  my  thanks  for  your  letter  and  shar- 
ing your  views  with  me. 
Warm  regards. 

Ever  sincerely, 

Claiborne  Pell. 

Chairman.m 


A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  HOUSING  CONSTRUC- 
TION SLUMP 

e  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, ABC  News  aired  an  excellent  special 
report  entitled  "Recession— Bitter  Med- 
icine for  Inflation. '  The  purpose  of  the 
program  was  to  define  for  th?  average 
American  what  a  recession  is  and  how  it 
will  affect  each  individual  citizen.  For 
the  housing  and  alhed  industries,  this 
definition  and  description  were  unneces- 
sary. These  industries  have  been  battling 
the  effects  of  recession  on  a  daily  basis 
for  most  of  the  last  year.  Although  it  took 
the  latest,  starthng,  housing  starts  fig- 
ures—22  percent  drop  in  March— to 
finally  awaken  the  American  public  and 
the  administration  to  the  severity  of  the 
problem,  housing  starts  actually  have 
been  plummeting  for  some  time  now.  P  jr 
the  year  of  1979,  housing  starts  totaled 
1.732  million,  down  14  percent  from  the 
2.020  million  of  1978.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  1980  housing  starts  will  be  down  by 


nearly  1,000.000  units  to  the  lowest  level 
since  World  War  n  . 

In  my  own  State  of  Montana,  we  face  a 
double  crisis.  Not  only  are  those  who  con- 
struct and  rehabilitate  homes  suffering, 
but  also  those  in  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry are  becoming  desperate.  Residen- 
tial construction  accounts  for  about  half 
of  all  forest  products  used  in  the  Nation. 
When  homeouilding  lalls.  mills  close 
down  and  workers  are  laid  off— so  rapid- 
ly that  figures  on  mill  closmgs  and  lay- 
offs become  dated  before  the  ink  dries. 
The  situation  is.  in  fact,  approaching  de- 
pression for  12  of  western  Montana's 
most  populous  counties  whose  economies 
depend  almost  totally  on  harvesting  and 
processmg  the  materials  that  would  have 
gone  into  tne  homes  that  are  not  bemg 
built.  Latest  estimates  show  that  4,000 
workers  have  been  laid  off  in  western 
Montana  with  the  number  rising  daily. 
It  is  therefore  with  a  profound  sense  of 
rehef  that  I  welcome  the  administra- 
tion's decision  to  support  the  housing  Ini- 
tiatives proposed  by  the  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 
Broadening  the  section  235  program  to 
make  it  available  to  middle  income  as 
well  as  a  low-income  people  certainly  will 
stimulate  some  new  housing  construc- 
tion with  minimal  budgetao'  impact. 
Amending  the  FHA  program  to  allow 
builders  to  reduce  their  carrying  costs  on 
unsold  homes  through  their  obtaining 
long-term  FHA  financing  will  ease  the 
builders'   burden   somewhat. 

But  are  these  measures  too  little,  too 
late?  The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  notes  that  the  effects  of  changes 
in  subsidy  programs  such  as  those  pro- 
posed for  section  235  usually  do  not  make 
themselves  felt  until  6  months  after  they 
are  on  the  books.  Under  this  assumption, 
rehef  provided  by  the  new  section  235 
program  cannot  be  expected  until  the 
end  of  the  year  at  best.  Given  these  time 
considerations,       the       administration 
should  have  been  on  top  of  the  housing 
crisis  last  summer  to  provide  the  housing 
stimulus    we    need    now.    Instead    the 
administration  was  surprised  again  and 
must  make  double  time  to  catch  up.  Not 
only  are  precious  months  lost  in  this 
process,  but  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  Government  is  imder- 
mined.  When  we  all  must  pull  together 
if  we  are  going  to  Uck  infiation.  can  we 
afford  a  crisis  in  confidence  to  go  along 
with  all  of  the  other  crises  we  are  facing  ? 
Mr.  President,  let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  into  question  the  general 
strategy  of  using  high  interest  rates  and 
therefore  the  housing  industry  in  the 
battle   against  inflation.   Every  time  we 
use  housing  as  a  club  to  fight  inflation, 
we  unwittingly  beat  ourselves  over  the 
head.  'When  interest  rates  come  down 
and  the  housing  industry  begins  to  re- 
cover, new  housing  starts  never  match 
the  pent-up  demand  created  during  the 
slump.   Prices  climb  sharply  as  supply 
falls  off  the  fast  pace  set  by  prospective 
purchasers  flooding  the  market  for  the 
first  time.  The  new  homebuyer.  therefore, 
is  forced  to  jump  from  the  proverbisd  fry- 
ing pan  into  the  fire;  high  interest  rates 
which  temporarily  delay  the  home  pur- 
chase give  way  to  high  prices  which  post- 
pone the  purchase  decision  far  longer. 
Mr.  President,  homebuilders  want  to 
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build  homes,  carpenters  want  to  work 
and  the  forest  products  industry  wants 
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its  timing  and  with  respect  to  what  of- 
ficials were  involved,  raises  serious  ques- 
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mlttee.  Ambassador  Alonzo  McDonald  said  in 
referring  to  the  Subsidies  Code's  benefits  to 
the  United  States:   "For  the  United  States 
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the  Subsidies  Code,  and  will  henceforth  be 
considered  a  "country  under  the  Agreement." 


to  eliminate  export  subsidies  completely  on 
nonprimary  products."  * 


dividual  LDCs  become  more  developed    The 
constantly-stated  U.S  position  was  that  such 
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build  homes,  carpenters  want  to  woi^ 
and  the  forest  products  industry  wants 
to  make  more  lumber.  Above  all  many 
more  families  would  like  to  afford  their 
own  homes.  When  the  administration 
relies  solely  on  credit-tightening  meas- 
ures to  beat  inflation,  all  are  dis- 
appointed.* 


IDA  NUDEL 


•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Ida  Nudel 
was  arrested  in  June  1978  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  and  charged  with  "malicious 
iiotliganism"  for  committing  the  crime 
of  lese-communism;  Wanting  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  She  had  been  applying 
for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
since  1971. 

Ida  Nudel  turned  49  on  April  27.  She 
has  long  been  suffering  from  heart  and 
kidney  ailments  for  which  she  has  been 
denied  proper  medical  attention  in 
Siberia,  where  she  is  serving  a  4-year 
sentence  of  exile.  In  an  open  letter  to 
the  Jerusalem  Post  on  October  9.  1979. 
Ida  Nudel  wrote : 

stop  testing  my  powers  of  endurance. 
Don't  experiment  on  how  much  I  can  take. 
I  feel  that  I  am  on  the  verge  of  a  heart 
attack  and  I  must  be  allowed  to  have  a 
proper  checkup  In  Moscow. 

Concern  among  her  family  and  her 
friends,  concern  among  Members  of  this 
Congress  is  mounting  over  Idas  capacity 
to  withstand  the  hardship  of  another 
3  years  in  Siberia,  given  her  physical 
condition. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  wishes  to 
address  once  more  Chairman  Brezhnev 
in  an  urgent  plea  for  clemency  for  Ida. 
allowing  her  to  join  her  sister  in  Israel 
and  to  receive  the  medical  care  that  she 
needs.  The  value  of  our  efforts  cannot 
be  underestimated.  The  pressure  that 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Soviet 
Government  last  fall  resulted  in  Ida's 
transfer  from  the  barracks  that  she  had 
been  sharing  with  60  male  exconvicts  to 
a  remote  hamlet  nearby. 

It  is  therefore  essential  that  we  per- 
severe in  making  our  voices  heard.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  efforts  will  help  in 
fulfilling  Ida's  wish,  a  wish  that  echoes 
the  prayer  repeated  bv  Jews  all  over  the 
world  and  through  the  centuries,  each 
year  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the 
holiday  of  Passover:  "Next  year  in 
Jerusalem. "• 


APPLICATION  OF  GATT   SUBSIDIES 
CODE  TO  PAKISTAN 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
decision  by  the  administration  that 
Pakistan  has  assumed  obhgations  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  under  the 
GATT  subsidies  code  and  will  therefore 
be  eligible  for  the  full  benefits  of  the 
code  under  our  law,  including  the  ap- 
plication of  an  injury  test  to  counter- 
vailing duty  cases  involving  Pakistan,  is 
a  real  blow  to  those  of  us  who  have  been 
assuming  the  administration  would  live 
up  to  commitments  made  last  year  and 
hold  out  for  a  mesmingful  standard  of 
commitments  by  other  nations. 

In  addition,  the  rather  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  recent  de- 
cision was  made,  both  with  respect  to 


its  timing  and  with  respect  to  what  of- 
ficials were  involved,  raises  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  the  degree  of  control  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  actually  exercises 
over  this  administration's  trade  policy 
and  the  extent  to  which  trade  policy 
decisions  are  being  made  for  foreign 
pohcy  reasons. 

In  an  effort  to  learn  more  about  this 
unusual  action.  Senator  Moynihan  and 
I  have  written  Ambassador  Askew  ask- 
ing for  a  detailed  response  to  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  decision,  the  way 
it  was  made,  and  the  precedent  it  may 
constitute  for  other  countries,  such  as 
India,  which  have  significant  export 
subsidies  and  significant  markets  here. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ad  Hoc  Labor- 
Industry  Trade  Coalition,  a  group  deeply 
involved  in  the  development  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  has  written  Mr. 
Askew  detailing  its  concern  about  the 
decision,  the  implications  for  other 
countries,  and  its  recommendations  for 
actions  to  rectify  this  error.  I  ask  that 
both  letters  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  by  itself  Pakistan  is 
not  a  large  importer,  and  I  would  not  be 
overly  concerned  about  the  implications 
of  this  unfortunate  decision  if  I  had  any 
confidence  that  it  would  not  be  repeated 
in  other  cases.  Unfortunately  I  do  not 
have  such  confidence  right  now.  but  I  am 
ever  hopeful  that  in  responding  to  the 
letter  Senator  Moynihan  and  I  wrote. 
Ambassador  Askew  will  provide  some 
encouragement. 

The  letters  follow: 

St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp. 
New  York.  S.Y..  April  22,  1980. 
Hon  Rtdbin  OT)  Askew, 
U  S    Trade  Representative, 
Wasliington.  D.C. 

Dear  Governor  Askew:  I  am  writing  to 
express  the  serious  concern  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Labor-Industry  Coalition  about  the  U.S. 
Government's  recent  decision  to  extend  the 
full  benefits  of  the  GATT  Subsidies  Code  to 
Pakistan. 

The  Coalition  Is  a  group  of  33  labor  and 
Industrial  organizations  (listed  In  Attach- 
ment A  of  the  enclosed  memorandum)  that 
has  been  working  together  lor  over  two  years, 
first,  to  create  an  effective  Subsidies  Code 
and.  second,  to  bring  about  Its  eflective  Im- 
plementation under  US.  law.  Only,  certain 
members  of  our  Coalition  are  directly  in- 
volved in  the  Pakistan  case.  All  of  us.  how- 
ever, are  deeply  troubled  by  the  precedents 
established  by  the  U.S.  Government's  deci- 
sion. 

The  enclosed  memorandum  sets  forth  our 
concerns  In  some  detail.  I  shall  try  to  sum- 
marize them  in  this  letter. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  giving  appropri- 
ate special  treatment  to  developing  countries 
under  the  Subsidies  Code  We  fear,  how- 
ever, that  the  "commitments"  which  Pak- 
istan has  made  to  the  United  States  are  so 
general  in  nature  that  Pakistan  not  only 
will  be  able  freely  to  continue  its  export 
subsidies  but  also  may  be  able  to  Increase 
them. 

The  terms  of  Pakistan's  accession  to  the 
Code,  in  our  Judgment,  are  not  in  accord 
with  numerous  statements  which  the  Ad- 
ministration ofHclals,  including  those  who 
negotiated  the  Code,  made  to  representatives 
of  Industry  and  labor  during  the  MTN  Those 
statements  were  to  the  effect  that  LDC's 
would  have  to  agree  to  a  pha^e-out  of  export 
subsidies  to  be  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
Code.  For  example,  on  April  27,  1979,  before 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Trade  Subcom- 


mittee. Ambassador  Alonzo  McDonald  said  In 
referring  to  the  Subsidies  Code's  benefits  to 
the  United  States:  "For  the  United  States 
overall,  the  benefits  Include  an  obligation  by 
foreign  governments  to  eliminate  export  sub- 
sidies completely  on  nonprlmary  products" 
( House  Document  96-13.  Pg.  501 ) . 

I  should  add  that  within  the  framework  of 
rights  and  obligations  under  the  Interna- 
tional trading  system,  this  precedent-setting 
case  could  virtually  destroy  the  "graduation" 
principle,  which  was  a  central  objective  of 
U.S.  negotiators  during  the  Tokyo  Round. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  procedural 
handling  of  this  case,  including  the  apparent 
interjection  of  extraneous  foreign-policy 
considerations,  does  not  conform  to  the  sense 
of  existing  legislation  and  also  Jeopardizes 
the  domestic  process  which  Is  crucial  for  ef- 
fective implementation  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 
Negotiations  with  the  LDC's  are  in  fact  a 
continuation  of  the  Tokyo  Round,  and  we 
believe  that  they  should  be  discussed  before 
their  conclusion  with  parties  at  Interests,  as 
were  the  MTN  agreements  reached  among 
the  developed  countries. 

Pages  5-6  of  the  enclosed  memorandum 
contain  four  specific  recommendations  re- 
garding both  the  Pakistan  case  and  future 
cases.  Again  sununarlzing.  our  recommenda- 
tions are: 

REGARDING  PAKISTAN 

USTR  should  take  prompt  action  under 
the  Subsidies  Code  mechanisms  In  Geneva  to 
secure  a  standstill  agreement  and  timetable 
for  phasing  out  all  of  Pakistan's  export  sub- 
sidies. 

Pakistan's  designation  as  a  "country  un- 
der the  Agreement"  should  be  rescinded  if 
it  does  not  sign  the  Code  by  April  30.  or  if  it 
does  not  accept  and  observe  any  standstill 
or  phase-out  agreements  on  its  export  sub- 
sidies. 

rOTURE    CASES 

The  Administration  should  give  public 
notice  in  advance,  with  a  comment  period, 
regarding  all  of  the  conditions  negotiated 
with  any  country  when  it  accedes  to  the 
"  Subsidies  Code;  and  the  results  of  the  ne- 
gotiations should  be  submitted  to  the  same 
sort  of  private-sector  advisory  process  that 
was  used  when  the  MTN  results  were  sub- 
mitted for  approval. 

In  the  near  future  the  U.S.  Government 
should  issue  a  clear  policy  statement  that 
it  will  not  consider  any  LDC  a  party  to  the 
Subsldiej.  Code  unless  it  has  at  least  agreed: 
(a)  not  to  extend  its  export  subsidies  to 
other  products;  (b)  not  to  raise  existing 
c.^iport  subsidies;  and  (c)  to  eliminate  all 
export  subsidies  in  accordance  with  mutual- 
ly agreed  timetables. 

Because  of  the  sc-iousness  of  this  decision 
'vt  are  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  copies 
to  Interested  members  of  Congress  and 
ethers  In  the  Executive  Branch. 

In  closing.  I  should  mentioned  that  our 
Coalition  has  worked  closely  with  STR  in 
the  past  and  that  we  very  much  wish  to 
continue  that  close  working  relationship 
Wr  hope  that  It  will  be  possible  for  several 
of  us  to  meet  wlfn  you  In  the  near  future 
to  discuss  this  matter  further. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Carlisle. 

Statement  on  Pakistan's  Accession  to  the 
StTBSiDiES    Code    by    the    Ad    Hoc    Labor- 
Indttstrt  T^ade  Coalition  ' 
We  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's   recent    determination  =    that 
Pakistan  "has  assumed  obligations  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  which  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent"   to  obligations  imder 
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the  Subsidies  Code,  and  will  henceforth  be 
considered  a  "country  under  the  Agreement." 
With  this  determination,  an  unfortunate 
precedent  has  been  established  for  bestowing 
the  full  rights  and  benefits  of  a  multilateral 
trade  code  ujxin  developing  countries  with- 
out requiring  them,  at  the  very  least,  to 
commit  themselves  to  phase  out  their  exist- 
ing subsidies  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

Unless  this  decision  Is  modified.  U  will 
help  to  undermine  the  framework  of  inter- 
national rights  and  obligations  which  will 
govern  the  conduct  of  world  trade  for  dec- 
ades to  come.  It  is  directly  contrary  to  what 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public  were 
told  by  spokesmen  for  the  Administration 
when  the  MTN  agreements  negotiated  in 
Geneva  were  submitted  for  Congressional  ap- 
proval The  Subsidies  Code  was  to  bring 
about  a  new  regime  in  world  trade,  one  in 
which  U.S.  firms  and  workers  could  be  as- 
sured that  they  would  no  longer  be  unfairly 
damaged  by  foreign  government  subsidies. 
The  action  with  regard  to  Pakistan  defeats 
the  purpose  and  is  a  clear  reversal  of  that 
assurance. 

SPECIFIC   concerns 

The  obligations  to  be  assumed  by  Pakistan 
under  the  Subsidies  Code,  according  to  in- 
formation furnished  by  USTR.  will  Involve 
a  mere  commitment  "to  ensure  that  the  ex- 
port incentives  that  (Pakistani  provides  are 
consistent  with  its  development  and  com- 
petitive needs.  •   (See  Attachment  B» 

Such  a  commitment  is  effectively  devoid  of 
meaning  Developing  countries  habitually 
defend  all  of  their  policies  as  being  "consist- 
ent with  their  development  and  competitive 
needs"  It  is  doubtful  that  any  country's 
export  subsidy  programs  could  be  con- 
strained by  a  broad  assurance  of  the  kind 
Pakistan  has  given.  Further,  by  accepting 
this  a.ssurance  from  Pakistan  without  re- 
quiring the  sort  of  standstill  or  phase-out 
agreements  thai  would  give  it  effective 
meaning,  the  Administration  is  sending  an 
unfortunate  signal  to  developing  countries: 
the  United  States  will  tolerate  LDCs'  ex- 
isting export  subsidies  if  they  will  merely 
give  vague  assurances  of  the  kind  Pakistan 
h.T.s  Just  given 

Pakistan  has  retained  the  right,  more- 
over, to  Introduce  new  or  intensified  export 
subsidies  at  any  time,  provided  only  that 
the  "manner  in  which  they  are  used  does 
not  cause  serious  prejudice"  to  U.S.  produc- 
tion and  trade.  Judging  from  past  experience 
ui  the  MTN  and  within  the  GATT,  LDCs  are 
likely  to  argue  routinely  that  (a)  the  "man- 
ner" in  which  they  apply  subsidies  Is  in- 
nocuous and  or  incidental  to  foreign  trade 
interests:  (b)  while  their  subsidies  may  m 
some  way  affect  trade  in  other  countries, 
they  cannot  be  shown  to  "cause"  prejudice; 
and  (c)  even  in  cases  where  the  "man- 
ner" or  subsidization  actually  "causes"  prej- 
udice to  trade  and  production  elsewhere  m 
the  world,  it  cannot  amount  to  "serious" 
prejudice  for  a  country  such  as  the  United 
btates.  Under  the  Subsidies  Code  the  burden 
of  proof  on  all  of  these  points  will  lie  with 
the  importing  country,  not  with  the  sub- 
sidizing country. 

These  terms  of  accession  are  clearly  In- 
consistent with  assurances  given  by  Ad- 
ministration spokesmen  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  private-sector  advlsorv  committees 
last  year  when  the  MTN  Subsidies  Code  was 
submitted  for  review  and  approval  For  ex- 
ample, Ambassador  Alonzo  L.  McDonald  ex- 
plicitly told  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee:  "For  the  United  States  overall, 
the  benefits  (of  the  Subsidies  Codel[  in- 
clude  an  obligation  by  foreign  governments 

^Agreement  on  Interpretation  and  Appli- 
cation of  Articles  VI,  XVI  and  XXriI  of  the 


to  eliminate  export  subsidies  completely  on 
nonprlmary  products."  ♦ 

This  broad  assurance  was  further  ex- 
plained by  Administration  spokesmen,  In  the 
context  of  LDC  accessions  to  the  Code,  during 
the  private-sector  advisory  process:  flexibil- 
ity might  be  accorded  LDCs  in  adjusting  to 
the  Code's  requirements  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  but  the  fundamental  obliga- 
tion would  remain  Intact  and  would  immedi- 
ately be  embraced.  Specifically,  it  was  stressed 
that  developing-country  signatories  would  at 
the  outset  be  expected  to  agree  (a)  not  to 
extend  their  export  subsidies  to  other  prod- 
ucts; (b)  not  to  raise  export  subsidies  on  any 
product  beyond  existing  levels;  and  (c)  to 
eliminate  export  subsidies  across  the  board — 
although,  for  products  In  which  a  case  could 
be  made  for  continued  subsidization  on 
grounds  of  "developmental  needs,"  a  time- 
table for  phasing  out  those  measures  over 
time  might  be  arranged.  (Export  subsidies, 
however,  would  have  to  be  eliminated  im- 
mediately on  labor-intensive  products,  or 
others  in  which  the  acceding  country  Is  al- 
ready competitive.)  In  the  case  of  Pakistan, 
none  of  these  assurances  has  been  received. 
Moreover,  the  procedural  handling  of  this 
case  has  contradicted  both  the  sense  of  ex- 
isting legislation  and  the  terms  under 
which  the  Subsidies  Code  was  presented  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  public  The 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  set  forth  de- 
tailed domestic  procedures  to  be  followed 
whenever  an  agreement  negotiated  with  an- 
other code  signatory  requires  suspension  or 
termination  of  ongoing  countervailing  duty 
investigations.'  The  domestic  parties  to  the 
Pakistan  case  understood  that  a  phaseout 
and  standstill  agreement  was  being  nego- 
tiated to  cover  subsidies  discovered  during 
such  an  investigation;  however,  once  Paki- 
stan was  persuaded  to  Join  the  code,  the  at- 
tainment of  such  an  agreement  Immediately 
was  set  aside  without  prior  notice  to  or  con- 
sultation with  the  domestic  parties.  In  fact, 
the  domestic  parties  only  learned  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's action  when  It  was  published 
in  the  Federal  Register.  It  Is  hard  to  under- 
stand why  the  Administration  did  not  fol- 
low a  politically  sensitive  domestic  procedure 
intended  by  Congress  to  ensure  that  the  im- 
plementation of  U.S.  trade  policy  Is  seen  by 
all  to  be  both  predictable  and  equitable. 

We  also  are  seriously  concerned  about  the 
apparent  intrusion  of  overriding  foreign 
policy  considerations  In  the  Pakistan  case. 
One  of  the  principal  factors  underlying  the 
widely  held  view  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment should  be  stripped  of  its  enforcement 
functions  In  the  area  of  countervailing  and 
anti-dumping  duties  was  the  history  of  fre- 
quent and  chronic  abuse  of  foreign-policy 
arguments  In  these  cases.  It  clearly  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  Congress  that  an  effective 
international  trade  policy  could  not  be  main- 
tained by  the  United  States  If  that  policy 
is  distorted  for  extraneous  foreign  policy 
considerations — considerations  that  often 
prove   transitory  or  Ill-founded. 

Finally,  the  terms  of  Pakistan's  accession 
to  the  Subsidies  Code  could  deal  a  severe 
blow  to  the  principle  of  LDC  "graduation" 
that  was  developed  during  the  MTN.  U.S. 
negotiators  had  been  under  explicit  instruc- 
tions to  obtain  agreement  by  developing 
countries  to  this  principle,  under  which  spe- 
cial and  differential  treatment  would  pro- 
gressively  be   phased   out  over   time   as   jn- 


<  Statement  of  Ambassador  Alonzo  L 
McDonald,  Deputy  STR  and  head  of  the 
U.S.  MTN  Delegation,  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  April  27,  1979  (House  Document 
96-13.  p   501)   emphasis  added. 

■Sec.  704  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended  by  Sec.  101  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1979. 


dividual  LDCs  become  more  developed.  The 
constantly-stated  US  position  was  that  such 
a  transition  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of 
the  trading  system  and  must  Involve  the  as- 
sumption by  LDCs  of  fuller  obligations  with- 
in the  system,  not  simply  the  unilateral 
reduction  of  benefits  accorded  them. 

It  was  our  understanding  that  the  am- 
biguous language  of  the  Subsidies  Code 
would  at  least  provide  the  U.S.  fiexlbllity  to 
negotiate  mutually-acceptable  terms  of  ac- 
cession with  individual  LE>Cb.  Including 
standstill  agreements  and  realistic  timetables 
for  phasing  out  existing  subsidies.  However, 
while  the  outcome  of  such  a  negotlaticn  with 
Pakistan  has  resulted  in  extending  the  full 
rights  and  benefits  of  the  code,  It  ^.-ontalns 
no  meaningful  obligations  in  return.  With- 
out any  sort  of  specific  obligations  to  the 
part  of  Pakistan,  It  will  l>e  difficult  to  use 
the  consultation  and  dispute-settlement 
mechanisms  of  the  Code  to  ensure,  over  time, 
an  appropriate  transition  to  the  level  of 
obligations  undertaken  by  more  advanced 
LDCs — and.  eventually,  to  that  of  'he  U.S. 
and  other  developed  countries 

We  do  not  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  has  gained  on  balance  from 
having  Pakistan  accede  to  the  Subsidies 
Codes  In  the  way  that  it  did.  It  is  also  clear 
that,  unless  the  decision  on  Pakistan  la 
modified,  a  very  damaging  precedent  will 
have  been  established  for  future  LDC  acces- 
sions to  the  Subsidies  Code,  and  possibly 
to  other  codes  negotiated  in  the  MTN  For 
example,  it  is  understood  that  negotiations 
are  now  In  progress  concerning  India's  ac- 
cession to  the  Subsidies  Code;  can  the  Ad- 
ministration realistically  expect  that  India 
win  accept  obligations  that  are  significantly 
more  striiieent  than  those  undertaken  by 
Pakistan?  In  the  same  way,  the  terms  at 
Pakistan's  accession  to  the  Subsidies  Code 
could  become  the  standard  aeainst  which  all 
LDCs  will  measure  their  commitments  to  the 
world  trading  system. 

AGREE    PAKISTAN    SHOULD    RECEIVE    SPBCIAL 
BENEFITS 

It  is  not  our  contention  that  Pakistan 
should  be  denied  the  special  l>eneflts  avail- 
able to  LDCs  under  the  Subsidies  Code,  nor 
that  countries  at  Pakistan's  relatively  low 
level  of  development  should  not  receive  more 
lenient  treatment  than  might  be  accorded, 
eg.,  Brazil  or  South  Korea.  Special  treatment 
for  a  country  like  Pakistan,  however,  should 
involve  longer  and  more  flexible  timetables 
for  phasing  out  subsidies — but  not  dispens- 
ing with  standstill  and  phaseout  cocnmlt- 
ments  altogether 

We  recognize  that  special  tariff  treatment 
for  LDCs.  via  the  OSP  scheme,  may  at  any 
time  be  withdrawn  unUaterally  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  donor  countries;  but  when  non- 
tariff  measures  such  as  subsidies  are  at  Issue, 
graduation  liecessarily  means  that  ijene- 
flclary  LDCs  wUl  progressively  be  taking  on 
more  equal  obl'ijatlons — a  process  than  can- 
not be  Imposed,  only  negotiated.  While  the 
U.S.  was  virtually  alone  among  the  developed 
countries  In  pressing  the  graduation  Issue 
during  the  Tokyo  Round,  a  number  of  side 
understandings,  such  as  those  associated 
with  the  MTN  Framework  Agreements,  were 
established  in  Geneva  so  that  U£  negotia- 
tors would  have  a  basis  for  securing  mean- 
ingful progress  over  time  toward  the  gradu- 
ation objectives  specified  by  Congress  In  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  In  this  highly  visible  case, 
we  fall  to  discern  evidence  that  such  points 
were  brought  to  bear  In  negotiations  with 
Pakistan,  and  the  conseauence  may  be  to 
devalue  the  entire  range  of  written  and  un- 
written agreements  that  were  achieved  with 
LDCs  in  Geneva.  Many  developing  countries 
in  the  MTN  long  regarded  the  VS.  policy 
on  graduation  as  rhetorical  posturing;  it  Is 
crucial  that  the  case  with  Pakistan  not  be 
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seen  to  lend  credence  to  such  an  unfortunate 

and  cynical  view. 

REMEDIES    SOUGHT 


National  Knitwear  Association. 
National  Outerwear  &  Sportswear  Associa- 
tion. 


Article  14(3)  of  the  Code,  not  be  used  In  a 
manner  which  causes  serious  prejudice  to  the 
trade   or    production    of    another   signatorj- 
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elate  your  maintaining  regular  contact  with 
us  as  negotiations  continue  with  other 
countries. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  P  Moynthan 


could  ruin  all  other  efforts  to  achieve 
release  of  the  hostages  and  perhaps  even 
increase  their  physical  peril  in  the  weeks 
to  come.  But  this  tardy  resort  to  action 


our  foreign  policy  to  be  even  less  predic- 
table than  it  was  before  the  departure  of 
Secretary  Vance. 
Mr.  Carter  amd  his  foreign  pcdicy  de- 
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seen  to  lend  credence  to  such  an  unlortunate 
and  cynical  view. 

REMEDIES     SOUGHT 

(a)  In  the  Pakistan  case:  First,  assuming 
that  Pakistan  will  in  fact  sign  the  Subsidies 
Code  by  April  30,  USTR  should  take  prompt 
action  in  Geneva  to  secure  a  standstill  agree- 
ment and  timetable  for  phasing  out  all  of 
Pakistan  s  export  subsidies.  The  U.S.  should 
make  it  clear  that,  in  its  view,  the  Subsidies 
Code  I  Article  14,  paragraph  3)  requires  such 
action  by  developing-country  signatories. 

Second,  Pakistan's  designation  as  a  "coun- 
try under  the  Agreement"  should  be  re- 
scinded if  it  does  not  sign  the  Subsidies  Code 
by  April  30.  or  if  it  does  not  observe  the 
standstill  and  phase-out  agreements  that  are 
negotiated  to  cover  its  export  subsidies.  Any 
abrogation  of  the.se  commitments  should  be 
handled  m  the  same  way  as  the  recent  deter- 
mination to  rescind  Brazils  designation  as  "a 
country  under  the  Agreement"  with  respect 
to  the  Antl-Dumplng  Code 

(b)  In  future  cases:  First,  the  Adminis- 
tration should  give  public  notice  In  advance, 
with  a  period  for  comment,  of  all  conditions 
of  accession  that  may  be  negotiated  with  po- 
tential signatories  to  the  Subsidies  Code  and 
other  MTN  codes;  and  submit  the  results  of 
these  negotiations  to  the  same  sort  of  pri- 
vate-sector advisory  process  that  was  em- 
ployed when  the  MTN  results  were  sub- 
mitted for  approval. 

The  MTN  agreements  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1979  were  essentially  agreements 
among  the  developed  countries:  few  LDCs 
had  signed  at  that  point.  In  effect,  there- 
fore, the  MTN  neeotiating  process  is  still 
underway  with  regard  to  the  accession  of 
LDCs  to  the  various  codes.  As  the  Pakistan 
case  demonstrates,  the  outcome  of  these  con- 
tinuing negotiations  can  seriously  afTect  the 
worth  of  agreements  already  In  place,  with 
equally  serious  repercussions  for  domestic  in- 
dustry It  seems  clear  that  an  extension  of 
the  negotiations  requires  an  extension  of  the 
advisory  and  review  process. 

Second,  the  US  Government  In  the  near 
future  should  Issue  a  policy  statement  re- 
garding I  DC  accessions  to  the  Subsidies  Code. 
Such  a  statement  should  include  the  clear 
assurance  that  the  United  States  would  not 
extend  the  benefits  of  the  Code  to  a  devel- 
oping country  unless  it  had  at  least  agreed 
(a)  not  to  extend  its  export  subsidies  to 
other  Droducts  (bi  not  to  raise  the  level  of 
existing  export  subsidies:  and  (c)  to  elimi- 
nate all  export  subsidies  in  accordance  with 
timetables  that  also  were  mutually  agreed. 

AD    HOC    L.abor-Xnbustrt    Trade    CoALmoN 

Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile  Workers 
Union,  APL-CIO. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Federation  of  Fishermen. 

American  Footwear  Industries  Association. 

.American  Pipe  Fittings  Association. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute. 

American  Yarn  Spinners  Association. 

Bicycle  Manufacturers  Association. 

Cast  Iron  Soil  Pipe  Institute 

Clothing  Manufacturers  Association. 

Copper  and  Bra.ss  Fabricators  Council,  Inc. 

Industrial  Union  Department,  APL-CIO. 

International  Ladles  Garment  Workers 
Union.  AFL-cio 

International  Leather  Goods.  Plastics  & 
Novelty  Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

L«ad-Zlnc  Producers  Committee. 

Luggage  &  Leather  Goods  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc. 

Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association 

Metal  Cookware  Manufacturers  Association 

National  Association  of  Chain  Manufac- 
turers. 

National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufac- 
turers. ""i»v 

Natlonal  Cotton  Council.     ' 
National  Handbag  Association. 
National  Knitted  Outerwear  Association. 


National  Knitwear  Association. 

National  Outerwear  &  Sportswear  Associa- 
tion. 

Northern  Textile  Association. 

Scale  Manufacturers  Association,  Inc. 

Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Tanners  Council  of  America.  Inc. 

Textile  Distributors  Association. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Valve  Manufacturers  Association. 

Work  Glove  Manufacturers  Association. 

Attachment  B 

1.  There  follows  text  of  letter  adhering  to 
subsidies  code  signed  by  Joint  Secretary. 
Ministry  of  Commerce,  Javed  Burki  on  March 
18.  He  was  empowered  to  sign  by  Com- 
merce Minister  Gbulam  Ishao  Kuan  in  ab- 
sence of  Secretary  Izrahul  Haque  who  is  out 
of  the  country.  Begin  text:  "Dear  Ambassa- 
dor Askew,  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  intends  to  sign  before  the 
30th  April,  1980  agreement  on  interpretation 
and  application  of  Article  VI.  XVI  and  XXIII 
of  the  general  agreement  on  tariffs  and  trade 
I  "The  Subsidies  Code")  and.  within  thirty 
days  thereafter,  to  submit  a  declaration  un- 
der Article  14  (S)  in  the  form  attached  here- 
with. In  the  meantime,  the  Government 
of  Pakistan  will  act  in  line  vrith  the  sub- 
sidies code  and  the  declaration  attached. 

Similarly,  the  Government  of  Pakistan 
agrees  to  submit  a  copy  of  this  proposed 
declaration  promptly  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subsidies  code  committee  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland  • 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  our  government 
that — government  will,  as  of  today,  consider 
Paskistan  to  be 

"A  country  under  the  agreement"  for 
purpose  of  providing  to  products  of  Pakistan 
an  Injury  test  under  the  0,S,  countervailing 
duty  law. 

"Please  accept  excellency  the  assurances  of 
my  highest  regards. 

Javed  Burki, 
Joint  Secretary. 
Ministry  of  Commerce  " 

2.  There  follows  text  of  commitment  at- 
tached to  letter,  also  dated  March  18  and 
Initialed  under  same  authority  by  Javed 
Burki.  Begin  test:  "It  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  to  ensure  that  the 
export  incentives  that  it  provides  are  con- 
sistent with  it  development  and  competitive 
needs; 

"The  present  export  regime  In  Pakistan  is 
substantially  make  up  of  two  progammes 
which,  consistent  with  its  development  and 
competitive  needs,  are  designed  to  remove 
disincentives  to  export.  The  programs  are 
available  for  export-oriented  Industries  or 
designed  to  make  available  Imoorted  raw  ma- 
terial replinishment  scheme  (RMR)  and  the 
compensatory  rebate  scheme.  The  former  is 
designer  to  make  available  imported  raw  ma- 
terial for  the  production  of  goods  for  export 
and  the  latter  mainly  to  offset  indirect  taxes 
and  other  imposts  levied  on  the  physical 
Inputs  Into  the  commodity  concerned. 

"The  export  regime  is  kept  under  contin- 
uous review  by  the  GOP  to  ensure  that  con- 
sistent with  the  policy  described  in  para- 
graph 1.  it  continues  to  serve  Its  develop- 
ment and  competitive  needs.  Such  review- 
may  lead  to  modification  of  the  export 
regime.  However,  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Government  that  the  compensatory  re- 
bate scheme  should  be  so  modified  as  will 
reflect  amounts  which  more  than  offset  the 
amounts  of  indirect  taxes  and  similar  other 
levies  paid  on  physical  inputs. 

"Should  subsequent  review  reveal  the  ex- 
istence of  subsidy  elements  In  existing  pro- 
grammes or  should  Pakistan's  development 
and  competitive  needs  require  an  increase  in 
the  existing  subsidy  element,  if  any.  or  the 
Introduction  of  a  new  export  subsidy,  any 
such  subsidy  element  will,  as  envisaged  by 


Article  14(3)  of  the  Code,  not  be  used  In  a 
manner  which  causes  serious  prejudice  to  the 
trade  or  production  of  another  signatory. 
Moreover.  any  export  subsidy  will  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated  whenever  it  ceases  to  be 
consistent  with  such  need.s. 

"GOP  will  immediate  notify  the  committee 
of  signatories  of  changes  in  the  export  regime 
and  consult  under  the  code  if  requested  by 
a  signatory. 

Javed  Burki." 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  April  15,  1980. 
Hon.  Reubin  Askew. 
U.S.  Trade  Representative, 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Ambassador  Askew:  We  are  writing 
to  inquire  into  your  recent  determination 
that  Pakistan  has  assumed  obligations  es- 
sentially equivalent  to  the  Subsidies  Code 
and  therefore  will  be  considered  a  "country 
under  the  agreement".  This  sudden  decision 
was  made  only  two  days  prior  to  the  date 
of  a  final  determination  in  a  countervailing 
duty  case  against  textiles  from  Pakistan.  As 
yet  we  have  seen  no  public  explanation  of 
either  this  decision  or  what  commitments 
Pakistan  provided  that  enabled  you  to  make 
it. 

These  questions  are  of  considerable  Im- 
portance because  of  their  implications  foi 
future  decisions  with  respect  to  other  na- 
tions. While  we  recognize  that  the  Subsidies 
Code  maintains  a  somewhat  different  stand- 
ard for  less  developed  countries  than  for 
industrialized  countries,  it  is  our  clear  un- 
derstanding based  on  last  year's  discussion 
during  the  Finance  Committee's  considera- 
tion of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979 
that  our  government  would  hold  all  signers 
of  the  code  to  substantive  commitments  on 
the  elimination  or  reduction  of  their  sub- 
sidy practices.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  the  case  of  newly  industrializing  coun- 
tries like  Brazil.  India  Korea,  and  Taiwan, 
to  mention  a  few,  which  must  accept  the 
responsibilities  as  well  as  the  \;eneflts  of 
participation   in   the   International   market. 

Accordingly,  we  would  appreciate  your  de- 
tailed response  to  the  following  questions: 

1  What  specific  commitments  did  Pakistan 
make  to  the  United  States  or  to  the  GATT? 
Please  include  in  your  answer  copies  of  any 
letters  or  sWtements  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  Pakistan. 

2  To  what  extent  did  national  security  or 
foregin  policy  considerations  play  a  role  in 
the  Pakistan  decLslon? 

3.  At  what  level  was  this  decision  made? 
Did  the  White  House  staff  involve  itself  In 
the  decision? 

4.  Does  your  action  in  the  case  of  Pakistan 
constitute  a  precedent  for  other  nations? 

5.  If  you  do  not  regard  it  as  a  precedent, 
what  efforts  are  you  making  to  send  that 
signal  to  other  nations? 

6  What  specific  .standards  or  commitments 
do  you  expect  other  developing  nations  to 
adhere  to? 

7.  What  distinction  do  you  make  between 
different  levels  of  economic  development  in 
the  third  world?  Please  cite  specific  countries 
as  examples. 

8  Do  vou  believe  the  major  benefit  of  be- 
coming a  country  under  the  agreement— the 
applicability  of  the  injury  test— should  be 
made  broadly  available''  What  constraints 
have  vou  imposed  on  this  decision'' 

9  Is  It  your  intention  that  commitments 
made  by  other  nations  be  made  public''  Why 
or  whv  not? 

10  bid  you  consult  with  members  of  Con- 
gress in  vour  decision  on  Pakistan? 

1!  What  plans  do  you  have  for  consulU- 
tlon  with  Congress  on  subsequent  decisions'' 

With  respect  to  this  final  question,  we  be- 
lieve such  consultation  is  essential  to  prevent 
future  mlsimderstandings  and  to  assure 
Congress  that  this  Administration  is  adher- 
ing to  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  of  1979.  We  would  appre- 
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elate  your  maintaining  regular  contact  with 
us  as  negotiations  continue  with  other 
countries. 

Sincerely. 

Daniel  P.  Motnihan. 
John  Heinz.  • 


THE  SHIP  OF  STATE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  ship  of 
State  has  lost  its  captain.  Disagreeing 
with  President  Carter  that  the  rescue 
attempt  in  Iran  was  a  sound  tactic.  Sec- 
retary' of  State  Vance  submitted  his 
resigTiation  last  week — in  secret,  to  avoid 
compromise  of  the  attack — before  the 
failure  became  a  reality.  Mr.  Vance 
chartered  a  course  for  this  country  that 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  rarely  agreed 
with.  But  he  did  provide  some  stability 
and  .'lameness  to  an  administration  for- 
eign policy  that  was  otherwise  rudder- 
less. Whatever  our  past  differences,  we 
must  all  today  acknowledge  Cy  Vance  as 
a  man  of  principles — whose  principles 
ultimately  proved  more  important  than 
mere  officeholding. 

The  Secretary's  resignation,  was  both 
honest  and  necessary.  On  a  matter  of 
such  magnitude  that  it  has  focused  and 
paralyzed  the  military  and  diplomatic 
power  of  America  for  6  months.  Cyrus 
Vance  offered  to  counsel  that  Mr.  Carter 
did  not  accept.  It  was  Mr.  Carter's  right 
to  overrule  his  Secretary,  and  Mr. 
Vance's  once  overruled  to  depart. 

HOSTAGES  IN  GREATER  PERIL 

The  Secretary  of  State  sensed  that  if 
this  military   rescue   mission   failed   it 


could  ruin  all  other  efforts  to  achieve 
release  of  the  hostages  and  perhaps  even 
increase  their  physical  peril  in  the  weeks 
to  come.  But  this  tardy  resort  to  action 
was  also  a  repudiation  of  the  admin- 
istration's failed  policy  over  the  last  6 
months,  a  policy  of  conciliation  border- 
ing on  national  humiliation.  Mr.  Vance 
advocated  and  presided  over  that  policy. 
Perhaps  time  will  bring  the  details  and 
information  we  now  lack  to  determine 
whether  President  Carter's  decision  was 
based  on  sound  planning  and  acceptable 
risks.  But  he  had  to  know  that  trying  to 
end  the  crisis  after  6  months  with  one 
swift  stroke  would  make  United  States- 
Iranian  relations  immeasurably  more 
difficult  and  uncertain  if  it  failed. 

SPECTACLE   OF   DISGUST 

The  AyatoUah  Khomeini  and  his  fel- 
low Iranians  are  demonstrating  just  how 
far  they  have  receded  from  civilized  val- 
ues and  human  decency.  The  corpses  of 
the  brave  American  servicemen  who  died 
in  the  rescue  attempt  have  been  dis- 
played in  Tehran,  a  cruel  and  depraved 
act  that  brings  Khomeini's  Islamic  Re- 
public to  a  new  low  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world — and  reflects  only  shame  on  these 
pretenders  to  Islam. 

But  President  Carter's  unexpected  de- 
cision must  worry  the  Ayatollah,  Russia 
too,  must  recalculate  its  plans.  Jimmy 
Carter  is  a  desperate  man.  His  fate  has 
been  bound  up  with  that  of  the  hostages, 
and  by  his  outi  handling  of  their  captiv- 
ity now  that  negotiated  release  is  further 
away  than  ever,  our  enemies  can  expect 


our  foreign  policy  to  be  even  less  predic- 
table than  it  was  before  the  de[>arture  of 
Secretary  Vance. 

Mr  Carter  and  his  foreign  pc^cy  de- 
cisions are  as  unpredictable  now  as  a 
loose  cannon  on  the  captainless  ship  of 
state.  Unfortunately  this  will  impose  new 
hardships  on  our  allies.  "Riey,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  remain  in  the  dark.  We  may 
find  the  next  few  days  among  the  most 
dangerous  in  recent  years.  I  only  hope 
that  prudence  has  not  departed  the 
Carter  administration  with  Secretary 
Vance. • 


Countiy 


Workinfi  time  Wortinj  lime 

in  minutes  in  minules  Price  of  1  Price  of  1 

to  purcliase  to  purchase  liter  of  regu-  litpr  of  super 

1  liter  of  1  liter  ol  lar  jas  in  gas  in  U.S. 

regular  jas  super  jas  U.S.  dollars  dollars 


Ptiilippines 

90.4 

Portugal 

30.2 

Soviet  Union 

Spain 

12.2 

11  2 

(Uly 

10  0 

France 

9.5 

Austria 

8  6 

33.2 
24.7 
12.8 
11.7 
10.1 
9.4 


0.41 
.83 

.31 
.68 
.67 
.74 
.59 


0.92 
.62 
.78 
.78 
.79 
.65 
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GASOLINE  PRICES 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  widespread  dissatisfaction 
With  moimting  gasoline  prices  in  the 
United  States,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
following  data  compiled  by  my  staff  are 
very  enlightening.  They  show  that  not 
only  the  costs  of  oil  and  the  various 
taxes  are  of  importance,  but  that  equally 
significant  is  the  earning  power  of  the 
individual  worker.  This  table  that  I  am 
holding  shows  how  long  an  average  la- 
borer has  to  work  in  different  countries 
to  pay  for  1  liter  of  gasoline.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  not-e  that  the  German 
worker  has  to  work  more  than  twice  as 
long,  the  Dutch  three  times  as  long,  the 
French  almost  five  times  as  long  and  the 
Russian  10  times  as  long  as  the  Ameri- 
can to  pay  for  a  liter  of  gasoline.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  that  the  table  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  table  follows : 


Workinf!  time  Worhin;  time 

in  minutes  in  minutes  Price  of  1  Price  of  1 

to  purchase  to  purchase  liter  of  re(u-  liter  of  super 

1  liter  of  1  liter  of  lar  gas  m  (as  in  U.S. 

regular  (as  super  (as  U.S.  dollars  dollin 


Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Switieriand 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Denmark   

United  States... 


7.9 
&S 
6.0 
S.4 

5.3 
5.0 
2.3 


10 
6.6 
6.4 
5.S 

5.6 
5.1 
2.4 
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.59 
.75 
.67 
.69 

.62 
.75 
.26 


.60 
.76 
.70 
.70 
.65 
.76 
.V 


SWEET  DELUSIONS? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  no  one 
would  dispute  that  American  standards 
01  food  purity  and  nutritional  value  are 
better  today  than  when  Upton  Sinclair 
described  the  rat-infested  meatpacking 
plants  in  "The  Jungle."  But  some  Ameri- 
cans are  afraid  to  sit  down  to  the  tradi- 
tional breakfast — they  have  heard  the 
eggs  are  unhealthy  and  the  bacon  is  un- 
safe. In  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Scientific  Research  we  have  held  hear- 
ings on  the  nutritive  value  of  various 
food  items.  The  debate  continues  out- 
side of  Congress  as  well,  and  one  of  the 
main  foods  under  attack  is  sugar,  cer- 
tainly a  staple  item  in  American  diets. 

In  hopes  that  Congress  will  not  act 
imprudently,  I  will  be  introducing  a 
number  of  statements  on  the  importance 
and  safety  of  common  table  sugars,  es- 
pecially refined  white  sugar.  The  first  is 
an  October  1979  report  from  the  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute  refuting  the 
myths     that     carbohydrates — especially 


sugars — are    to    blame    for    everything 
from  obesity  to  diabetes. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
this  report. 

The  report  follows: 

Exploding  the  Myths  About  Sugar 

Carbohydrates — starches  and  sugar — play 
an  essential  role  in  a  proper  diet.  Yet  carbo- 
hydrates, particularly  sugar,  have  become 
the  center  of  a  heated  controversy,  fueled  by 
myths  and  half-truths.  Here,  the  myths — 
and  the  facts  that  prove  them  wrong. 

Carbohydrates  are  fattening  Starches,  es- 
pecially, should  be  avoided  by  dieters. 

In  and  of  themselves,  carbohydrates  are 
no  more — and  no  less  "fattening"  than  pro- 
tein or  fats  when  used  in  a  balanced  diet 
Sugars,  starches,  and  protein  contain  the 
s.ime  4  calories  per  gram;   fats  contain  9. 

Calories  are  simply  units  of  energy  used 
by  the  body :  As  long  as  the  total  number 
you  take  in  is  less  than  the  number  you 
require  for  energj-,  you  will  not  gain  weight. 
whatever  type  of  food  you  eat.  And  the 
"complex  carbohydrates" — foods  rich  In 
starch  and  fiber,  such  as  fruits,  vegetables, 
legumes   ipeas  and  beans)    and  foods  made 


from  grains  (breads,  cereals,  pasta) - 
important  sources  of  vitamins  and  minerals 
needed  by  everyone,  dieters  and  non-dleters 
alike. 

Refined  white  sugar  is  bad  for  you.  Sweet- 
eners such  as  raw  sugar,  molasses  and  brown 
sugar  are  more  healthful. 

There  Is  nothing  inherently  harmful  or 
"unnatural"  about  refined  white  sugar. 
White  sugar,  raw  sugar,  molasses  and  brown 
sugar  are  all  made  up  of  one  or  more  of  a 
group  of  nutritive  sweeteners — sucrose,  glu- 
cose, fructose,  lactose  (milk  sugar)  and  maJ- 
tose.  They  are  called  "nutritive  "  because  the 
body  is  able  to  use  them  for  energy.  All  of 
them  have  the  same  number  of  calories 
gram-per-gram  (calories  may  vary,  however, 
when  measured  by  volume).  They  differ 
only  in  taste,  none  is  preferable  to  another. 

In  refining  white  sugar,  the  sucrose  Is 
physically  separated  from  sugarcane  or  sugar- 
beet  Juice,  and  the  Impurities  and  molasses 
are  removed.  The  sugar  Is  not  chemically 
altered  in  any  way. 

Sugar  is  not  sold  in  its  raw  (impure)  state. 
Turbinado,  often  referred  to  as  "raw  sugar," 
has  been  purified  in  the  same  way  as  refined 
white  sugar,  but  not  all  of  the  molasses  has 
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been   removed.   It   retains  a  slight   molasses      hydrates    tn    your    diet    without    giving    up     contracts  are  In  violation  of  the  restriction 
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b««n  removed.  It  retains  a  slight  molasses 
taste  but  has  no  nutritional  advantage. 

Molasses,  formed  during  the  refining,  con- 
tains sucrose  ( 50  to  70  percent ) .  B  vitamins 
and  Iron,  so  it  does  have  a  nutritional  plus 
U  eaten  In  suOclent  quantity  (but  it  also 
contributes  SO  calaries  per  tablespoon) . 
Brown  sugar  Is  the  least  "natural"  of  all.  It 
does  not  exist  in  nature  but  Is  actually  a 
"man  made"  combination  of  molasses  syrup 
sknd  refined  white  sugar. 
Fructose  is  better  than  sucrose. 
Fructose,  found  naturally  in  fruit,  is  the 
sweetest  sugar,  so  less  Is  needed  than  sucrose 
But  fructose  extracted  from  fruits  is  very 
expensive,  so  most  commercial  products  are 
actually  processed  from  sucrose  i  refined 
white  sugar ) . 

Unlike  sucrose,  pure  fructose  may  be  of 
benefit  to  diabetics,  since  it  does  not  need 
insulin  to  carry  it  to  the  body's  cells.  How- 
ever, fructose  is  not  for  unlimited  use  by 
diabetics.  This  is  because  parts  of  fructose 
are  converted  in  the  liver  to  glycogen,  which 
in  turn  is  converted  to  glucose  tuid  secreted 
into  the  bloodstream  at  a  slow,  even  rate,  re- 
quiring insulin.  Since  research  Is  still  going 
on,  diabetics  should  not  use  fructose  without 
a  physician's  okay. 

Corn  syrup,  fruit  Juices  and  honey  are 
more  "natural"  sweeteners  than  white  sugar. 

Com  syrup,  fruit  Juices  and  honey  are  no 
more  "natural"  than  sucrose.  Like  any  nu- 
tritive sweetener  used  commercially,  they 
are  valuable  for  their  sweetening  power  and 
preservative  properties:  and  like  sucrose  or 
any  other  nutritive  sweetener,  they  will  add 
calories. 

Honey  is  a  combination  primarily  of  fruc- 
tose and  glucose  with  minimal  traces  of  vit- 
amins and  minerals,  but  It  would  have  to 
be  eaten  In  far  greater  amounts  than  normal 
to  contribute  any  extra  nutritional  benefit 
And  a  tablespoon  of  honey  contains  65 
calories,  more  than  refined  white  sugar  (45 
calories)  or  brown  sugar  (48  calories).  Corn 
syrup  does  not  occur  in  nature  It  Is  produced 
by  changing  cornstarch  chemically  or 
through  the  use  of  enzymes.  High  FVuctose 
Com  Syrup  ( HFCS)  Is  also  made  from  corn- 
starch, but  the  fructose  content  is  increased 
by  an  enzymatic  process.  Because  fructose  is 
the  sweetest  simple  sugar.  HFCS  is  sweeter 
than  regular  com  syrup  and  so  less  is  used. 

A  diet  high  In  sugar  causes  diabetes,  hypo- 
glycemia or  heart  disease 

There  is  no  proven  cause-effect  relation- 
ship between  sugar  and  these  diseases  Peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  diabetes  or  hypoglyce- 
mia are  carbohydrate-Intolerant  (they  can't 
metabolize  carbohydrates  normally),  but 
sugar  does  not  cause  the  condition.  A  high- 
sugar  diet  can  be  a  high-calorie  diet,  which 
contributes  to  obesity,  which  In  turn  does 
increase  the  risk  of  heart  disease. 

Eating  a  lot  of  sugar  causes  cavities. 

Most  recent  research  shows  that  It  Is  not 
the  amount  of  sugar  we  eat  that  causes 
cavities,  but  the  frequency  and  the  length  of 
time  the  sugar  is  retained  on  the  teeth. 

Sweet,  sticky  foods  are  equally.  If  not  more, 
cariogenic  i  cavity-causing)  than  sucrose. 
Mixtures  of  sugar  and  starch  are  also  more 
cariogenic  than  sucrose  A  new  finding. 
chocolate  In  chocolate  candles  contains  an 
Ingredient  that  protects  teeth  against  the 
cariogendc  effects  of  sugar. 

A  final  word  about  sugar 

Prudent  use  of  carbohydrates  is  essen- 
tial to  a  balanced  diet.  But  too  much  sugar 
(or  any  food)  can  disturb  nutritional  bal- 
ance. If  eating  too  much  sugary  food  is  re- 
sponsible for  pushing  you  over  your  calorie 
limit,  begto  to  reduce  the  amount  of  sugar 
you  add  to  food  or  to  recipes,  and  make  sure 
the  majority  of  the  carbohydrates  you  eat 
are  the  "complex"  kind.  And  even  if  weight 
isn't  a  problem,  check  that  high-sugar  foods 
are  not  displacing  other  foods  in  your  diet 

Our  recipes,  beginning  below,  will  show 
you  how  to  Include  fiber-rich  complex  carbo- 


hydrates in  your  diet  without  giving  up 
"sweet "  taste.  Frudts  add  fiber  and  nutrients 
and,  since  they  provide  sweetness,  only  mini- 
mum amounts  of  si'gar  were  added  (Using 
less  sugar  than  called  for  can  spoil  the 
recipe. ) 


PLANT   WATERING 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr,  PresWent.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
in  the  May  5  issue  of  the  U.S.  News  & 
WorW  Report  entitled  "Just  Say  They're 
Watering  Down  Your  Tax  Dollars."  The 
article  retells  our  efforts  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  Congress  to  eliminate  non- 
essential expenditures  for  plant  watering 
services  for  Federal  employees.  I  ask  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  that  a  letter 
from   the   Acting   Comptroller   General 
stating  that  these  latest  expenditures  are 
in  violation  of  law,  that  such  contracts 
shall  be  canceled  immediately,  and  that 
the  General   Accounting  OflBce  will  be 
forced  to  take  formal  exception  to  any 
illegal  payments  made  for  plant  mainte- 
nance services  rendered  after  April  30, 
1980. 
And  that  is  that. 
The  article  and  letter  follow: 
Just  Sat  They're  Watehing  Down  Your  Tax 
Dollars 
Lawmakers  are  discovering  they  often  are 
no  match  for  bureaucrats  seeking  to  circum- 
vent the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Consider  the  losing  battle  Senator  Jim 
Sasser  (D-Tenn.)  has  been  waging  against 
the  use  of  private  contractors  to  tend  orna- 
mental plants  in  government  offices. 

During  a  hearing  last  year  by  a  Senate 
Appropriations  subcommittee  that  Sasser 
heads,  he  learned  that  a  tiny  bureaucracy 
called  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  was 
paying  $1,100  a  year  to  have  its  plants  fed 
and  watered. 

Further  investigation  found  that  taxpay- 
ers had  spent  (816,700  over  four  years  on 
plant-care  services  throughout  the  govern- 
ment, an  amount  "equivalent  to  the  taxes 
paid  by  400  hard-working  Tennessee  families 
In  a  year,"  Sasser  pointed  out. 

Armed  with  that  information,  he  easily 
won  approval  of  an  amendment  outlawing 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  that  purpose. 

However,  recently  a  follow-up  by  congres- 
sional investigators  showed  that  seven  agen- 
cies are  still  paying  $54,400  a  year  to  contrac- 
tors for  plant  services. 

"Most  incredible  was  the  revelation  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  wasting  near- 
ly (33,000  to  have  its  plants  watered,"  says 
Sasser.  "I  Just  can't  imagine  that  the  na- 
tion's tax  collector  would  lead  such  a  waste 
parade." 


Comptroller  General 

OF  THE  UNrrED  STATES, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  24,  1980. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sasser, 
Chairman,     Subcommittee     on     Legislative 

Branch,    Committee   on   Appropriations. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  At  your  request,  we 
recently  asked  26  Federal  agencies  whether 
they  were  still  contracting  with  private  firms 
for  the  maintenance  of  Indoor  office  plants. 
In  March  1979,  we  had  provided  you  a  listing 
of  the  agencies  that  contracted  for  these 
services  during  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977. 
As  you  know,  the  results  of  our  most  recent 
inquiries  were  provided  to  you  In  our  appro- 
priations hearings  on  March  25,  1980.  At  that 
time,  we  agreed  with  your  staff  to  perform  a 
limited  amount  of  observations  in  selected 
agencies  to  determine  if  their  fiscal  year  1980 


contracts  are  In  violation  of  the  restriction 
you  placed  into  section  409  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development — 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriations  Act, 
1980,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-103,  93  Stat.  771,  778. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  our  decision  "Con- 
tracts for  maintenance  of  office  plants,"  B- 
198242,  In  which  we  conclude  that  section 
409  prohibits  the  use  of  fiscal  year  1980  ap- 
propriated funds  for  contracts  to  maintain 
office  plants  located  in  areas  which  are  the 
assigned  work  spaces  of  particular  Federal 
employees. 

We  found  that  the  agencies  we  observed 
plants  in — the  Departments  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Treasury  and  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration— were  making  expenditures  In 
violation  of  the  law.  We  did  not  observe 
plants  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission,  or  the  Federal 
Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service.  Accord- 
ingly, we  are  Informing  the  Secretaries  of  Ag- 
riculture. Transportation,  and  the  Treasury, 
the  Administrator  of  'Veterans  Affairs,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  EHection  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service,  that  their 
agencies  are  or  may  be  in  violation  of  section 
409.  Copies  of  our  letters  to  these  agencies 
are  enclosed.  We  have  recommended  that 
they  review  their  agencies'  current  indoor 
plant  maintenance  contracts  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  violate  section  409  to  cancel 
them  Immediately.  We  have  further  Informed 
them  that  we  would  be  forced  to  take  formal 
exception  to  any  illegal  payments  made  for 
plant  maintenance  services  rendered  after 
April  30,  1980. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Melton  J.  Socoi,ar, 
Acting  Comptroller  General 

of  the  United  States.% 
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AN   OVERREGDLATED  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  Mr.  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  gave 
an  excellent  speech  on  the  overregula- 
tion  of  our  economy  to  the  John  F,  Ken- 
nedy School  of  Government  at  Harvard 
University.  Mr.  Rockefeller  points  out 
that  the  Federal  regulatory  budget  has 
grown  from  $1  billion  to  $6  billion  over 
the  past  decade,  imposing  a  cost  of  about 
$120  billion  a  year  on  business.  But  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  real  cost  of  regu- 
lation is  the  production  lost  to  the  disin- 
centives created  by  the  regulations: 

The  crucial  costs  of  regulation  are  essen- 
tially unmeasurable.  Those  costs  are  the  cost 
of  a  stagnant  and  Inflated  economy  in  an 
ever  more  turbulent  and  perilous  world. 
These  costs  grow  annually  more  acute  as  we 
move  into  the  1980s  and  into  what  Is  looming 
as  a  kind  of  climax  to  the  regulatory  siege. 

As  an  example  of  a  stagnating  indus- 
try due  to  overregulation,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
cites  commercial  banking,  "Relatively 
speaking,  American  banking  is  in  de- 
cline." he  says,  because  "both  American 
nonbanking  corporations  and  foreign 
commercial  banks  are  taking  an  increas- 
ing share  of  our  commercial  banking 
markets  both  here  and  abroad.  The  main 
reason  is  U.S.  regulation,"  He  points  out 
that  many  financial  institutions,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  compete 
with  U.S.  banks  are  not  subject  to  the 
same  regulations.  This  Is  just  one  exam- 
ple of  where  our  regulations  work  to  the 
detriment  of  the  domestic  industry  and 
to  the  advantage  of  their  foreign 
competition. 

As  we  look  for  solutions  to  our  Inflation 


problem,  we  should  keep  In  mind  that 
there  are  shackles  on  the  productive 
energies  of  our  economy  that  can  be  re- 
moved to  help  us  produce  our  way  out  of 
inflation,  without  throwing  people  out  of 
work.  As  Mr.  Rockefeller  says: 

The  future  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy requires  the  gradual  removal  of  these 
shackles  on  the  freedoms  of  our  people.  At 
a  time  when  the  needs  of  defense  require  a 
continuing  high  level  of  government  spend- 
ing, deregulation  may  well  be  our  best  im- 
mediate opportunity  to  cut  back  the  burdens 
of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Mr,  Rocke- 
feller's speech  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 
Liberation  and  Prosperity,  Progress  and 
Faith 

In  January  1936.  the  year  I  graduated  from 
Harvard.  President  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt issued  a  portentous  warning.  His  sub- 
ject was  government  regulation.  "In  34 
months,"  he  said,  "we  built  up  new  instru- 
ments of  public  power  In  the  hands  of  the 
people's  government.  .  .  .  (But)  in  the  hands 
of  political  puppets  of  an  economic  autocracy 
such  power,"  he  said,  "would  provide  shackles 
for  the  liberties  of  our  people." 

It  is  now  nearly  45  years  since  President 
Roosevelt  Issued  this  warning.  During  those 
years,  the  mass  of  regulatory  powers  has 
mounted  steadily.  Yet  I  believe  that  during 
the  last  34  months  or  so — (the  last  three 
years  of  the  seventies)— the  U.S.  government 
has  launched  a  body  of  new  regulatory  meas- 
ures even  more  portentous  than  those  of  the 
1930s  Despite  a:i  the  talk  of  deregulation, 
between  1976  and  1979.  the  number  of  new 
rules  in  the  national  register  rose  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

The  shackles  of  the  1970s,  like  the  shackles 
of  the  1930s,  were  created  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  and  have  achieved  some  good 
results  But  In  viewing  the  scene  of  our 
current  affairs— the  array  of  public  problems 
and  regulatory  correctives— it  is  hard  some- 
•imes  to  tell  tbe  Eolutions  from  the  shackles, 
the  problems  from  the  programs. 

In  fact,  as  we  contemplate  the  panorama 
of  government,  an  old  saw  comes  to  mind: 
When  the  answer  to  a  problem  is  too  com- 
plicated, what  we  have  Is  not  an  answer  but 
a  new  problem.  It  is  worth  considering 
whether  our  current  national  predicament 
does  not  derive  from  regulation  Itself:  From 
a  vast  complex  of  powers,  programs  and 
prescriptions  that  add  up  to  the  fundamen- 
tal new  problem  of  the  contemporary  age 
Whether  It  is  termed  Inflation  or  stagfla- 
tion, low  productlvltv  or  high  price  levels 
national  malaise  or  leadership  lag,  the  prob- 
lem may  He  not  in  our  stars  or  our  limits 
but  in  our  solutions  The  unbelievable  tangle 
Of  corrective  laws,  mitigating  measures,  ex- 
planatory codicils,  administrative  rulings 
themselves  are  subverting  the  nation's  trust 
in  the  essentially  simple  authority  of  the 
lule  of  law. 

Before   this   gathering,   I  do   not   need   to 
list  the  new  regulations  of  recent  vears.  If 
should  try,  I  would  have  to  stay  hwe  reari- 
ng from  now  to  the  year  2000.  and  by  that 

be  Ustenmr''  '"^"'  °'  ^""^  ''°""'  ''°  '°"^" 
Let  it  merely  be  said  that  during  the  last 
decade,  the  register  of  federal  regulations  has 
v!!  ^°J*""8  a'  a  rate  of  some  7.000  pages  a 
year.  The  Federal  Regulatory  Budget  has 
risen  some  six  times,  or  from  less  than  $1 
Renmav!,°  ""^"*^'"g  "^ore  than  $6  billion. 
Reputable  economists,  admittedly  groping  for 
«a5s  to  measure  the  Impact,  estimate  that 
or  every  dollar  the  government  soends  issu- 

SD!nd?.,n^''^°'^'"=     ^^^'^     '■"'^^'      business 
spends  $20  complying  with  them.  That  means 


a  total  business  expenditure  of  around  (120 
billion  a  year. 

Yet  I  believe  that  these  estimates  miss  the 
most  Important  expenses  altogther.  The  cru- 
cial costs  of  regulation  are  essentially  un- 
measurable. Those  costs  are  the  cost  of  a 
stagnant  and  Inflated  economy  in  an  ever 
more  turbulent  and  perilous  world.  These 
costs  grow  annually  more  acute  as  we  move 
into  the  1980s  and  into  what  is  looming  as  a 
kind  of  climax  to  the  regulatory  siege. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  illustrations  of  regula- 
tions which  give  me  concern.  One  which  has 
very  dangerous  Implications  Is  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act— a  law  that  the  Eiivlron- 
ment  Protection  Agency  is  to  administer  but 
has  not  yet  begun  to  apply.  Industrial  prog- 
ress necessarily  means  the  continual  replace- 
ment of  some  chemical  substances  and  proc- 
esses with  new  ones,  nearly  all  of  them  toxic 
In  some  degrees  and  applications.  If  EPA  en- 
forces this  bill  in  the  way  it  enforces  other 
laws — by  requiring  an  average  of  some  seven 
years  of  applications  and  tests  of  toxicity — 
the  American  economy  could  be  gravely  dam- 
aged by  the  delays. 

Another  costly  and  threatening  problem  is 
In  prospect  In  connection  with  regulations 
and  legislation  promulgated  to  deal  with  the 
needs  of  the  handicapped.  Surely  we  can  all 
agree  that  those  with  disabilities  should  be 
helped  to  move  in  the  mainstream  of  society. 
But  because  of  the  way  much  of  the  regula- 
tion and  legislation  as  been  drafted,  many 
extreme  measures  are  called  for,  and  their 
costs  in  some  Instances  could  be  ruinous. 

For  example,  the  cost  to  New  York's  Metro- 
politan Transit  Authority  of  federally  man- 
dated changes  to  the  existing  subway  and  bus 
systems  to  meet  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  handicapped  is  expected  to  be 
about  a  billion  dollars.  This  is  being  man- 
dated at  a  time  when  the  system  is  already 
operating  at  a  deficit  and  Is  short  about  $300 
million  for  badly  needed  maintenance  and 
repairs.  The  mayor's  responsive  but  far  less 
costly  alternative — special  vans  which  pick 
up  the  handicapped  at  the  door — has  been 
declared  unacceptable  by  the  regulators — 
though  it  costs  only  about  90  cents  a  ride 
as  compared  with  about  $38  per  ride  under 
the  Federal  plan. 

This  brute-force  and  exaggerated  approach 
to  meeting  the  needs  of  a  special  segment  of 
the  society  would  Impose  an  unnecessarily 
severe  burden  on  society  as  a  whole.  The  re- 
sults sought  can  usually  be  achieved  satis- 
factorily and  at  far  less  cost  if  particular 
methods  are  not  specified  by  the  government. 
Clearly,  the  laws  as  presently  written  and  ad- 
ministered will  impose  unacceptable  burdens 
on  the  American  people. 

More  close  to  home  from  my  point  of  view 
IS  the  fact  that  the  1980s  promise  to  be  a 
decade  of  new  and  expanded  regulations  in 
banking  Judging  from  the  old  regulations. 
I  do  not  look  forward  to  new  ones. 

As  an  Industry,  and  in  absolute  terms.  U.S 
commercial  banks  have  been  growing  rap- 
idly in  recent  years.  Chase  s  earning  perform- 
ance has  been  particularly  gratifying  But 
relatively  speaking,  American  banking  is  in 
decline.  Both  American  non-banking  corpo- 
rations and  foreign  commercial  banks  are 
taking  an  Increasing  share  of  our  commer- 
cial banking  markets  both  here  and  abroad 
The  main  reason  is  U.S.  regulation.  One 
might  think  that  If  an  institution  looks  like 
a  bank,  loans  like  a  bank,  takes  deposits 
pretty  much  like  a  bank,  and  administers 
checking  accounts  like  a  bank — one  might 
suppose  ihat  such  a  firm  would  be  a  bank — 
and  therefore  be  subject  to  the  rules  of  bank- 
ing. But  m  point  of  fact,  many  financial  in- 
stitutions, both  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
ccmpete  with  U.S.  commercial  banks  today 
are  not  subject  to  the  same  regulatory  con- 
trols. 

For    example.    Federal    .•■egulators    would 
never  have  permitted  an  American  bank  to 


acquire  control  of  the  Marine  Midland  Bank 
But  they  recently  authorized  the  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai  Bank  to  do  so.  Moreover,  regu- 
lators required  the  Wachovia  Bank  in  NcM^h 
Carolina  to  divest  Itself  of  the  American 
Credit  Corporation — allegedly  in  order  to 
promote  competition.  But  then  they  allowed 
Barclays  Bank  of  Great  Britain  to  purchase 
American  Credit.  Yet  Barclays'  US  branches 
and  subsidiaries,  spread  across  six  American 
stales,  command  assets  about  equivalent  to 
Wachovla's — and  Barclays"  world  wide  assets 
are  about  ten  times  greater  than  those  of 
Wachovia. 

U.S.  banks  do  not  want  discriminatory  pro- 
tection from  foreign  banks  any  more  than 
we  want  unfair  protection  from  other  U.S 
companies.  The  problem  is  that  present  reg- 
ulations are  designed  for  a  fragmented  world 
economy  that  no  longer  exists  listing  laws 
need  to  be  reviewed  to  take  account  of  exist- 
ing competitive  conditions  It  should  be 
stressed,  however,  that  US  commercial 
banks  seek  equality  of  treatment,  not  favor- 
itism 

I  have  been  critical  of  over-regulation  and 
bad  regulation.  Obviously,  however,  some 
regulation  is  necessary  to  every  economy. 
Without  contract  law.  monetary  order,  and 
enforceable  property  rights,  for  example, 
people  would  be  unwilling  to  make  the  long- 
term  investments  necessary  for  economic 
growth.  Without  protection  against  abuses 
In  areas  such  as  industrial  pollution  or  en- 
vironmental destruction,  the  very  existence 
of  our  society  could  eventually  be  threat- 
ened. Laws  such  as  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Act.  to  lake  an  example  in  another 
field,  when  applied  in  moderation  can  im- 
prove confidence  in  the  marketplace  and 
thus  Increase  demand  for  new  or  little  un- 
derstood pharmaceutical  products  or  for 
foods  transported  from  afar. 

The  expansion  of  capitalism,  to  a  large  de- 
gree, has  followed  the  extension  and  appli- 
cation of  law  To  a  degree,  as  the  rules  in- 
crease and  enforcement  Improves,  so  can 
production  and  well-being. 

At  a  certain  point,  however,  the  rules  be- 
come counterproductive.  In  1971,  Paul  Craig 
Roberts,  now  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  proposed  a  kind  of  Roberts 
Curve  of  Regulation  Like  the  famous  Laffer 
Curve,  which  shows  the  diminution  of  fed- 
eral revenues  which  can  follow  an  excessive 
increase  in  tax  rates,  the  Roberts  curve  de- 
picts the  decline  in  real  public  welfare  that 
results  from  the  expansion  of  regulation  be- 
yond an  optimal  level. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  regulation  can  en- 
hance trust  and  production.  Beyond  that 
point,  any  Increase  will  tend  to  destroy  con- 
fidence and  productivity.  Ttie  rules  become 
so  complicated  and  contradictory  that  they 
cannot  be  followed  within  the  turbulent 
arena  of  economic  decision  making  The  eco- 
nomic actors  must  either  ignore  the  regula- 
tion or  slow  their  activity.  Either  of  these 
alternatives  is  bad  But  there  Is  a  golden 
mean,  an  optimum  level  of  regulation  and 
organization,  that  fosters  orderly  progress 

This  is  the  law  of  rules  It  is  evident  In  any 
game.  For  example,  without  any  rules  basket- 
ball would  penalize  the  best  players  and 
turn  the  game  into  a  mass  brawl. 

A  game  with  loo  many  rules,  however 
would  be  equally  frustrating  Beyond  a  point, 
proliferating  rules  of  product  safety,  truth  In 
lending,  environmental  impact,  and  all  the 
rest,  adversely  impact  the  performance  of 
American  businesses  which  must  often  make 
rapid  decisions  under  stress,  without  full 
knowledge.  This  is  contrary  to  the  best  Inter- 
est of  society  as  a  whole  it  is  Ijest  for  all  of 
us  that  businessmen  keep  their  eye  on  the 
ball,  rather  than  on  the  bureaucracy. 

The  bureaucratic  preoccupation,  though,  is 
widely  visible  In  the  US.  economy  These 
days,  doctors  feel  compelled  to  drive  past 
automobile  accidents  rather  than  expose 
themselves  to  possible  malpractice  suits  or 
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excessive  medical  paperwork.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  rulings  are  so  complex  that  physi- 
cians visiting  a  nursing  home  often  have  to 
spend  more  time  signing  papers  than  visiting 


As  the  regulatory  state  grows,  government 
leaders  confront  a  curious  paradox.  Tne 
more  powers  they  wield,  the  less  powerful 
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have  no  objection  to  their  consideration 
and  passage. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


ties  to  the  NPT,  which  is  desirable  be- 
cause  these   states  have   accepted   the 
obligations  that  go  with  that  treatj', 
Mr.   President,   thp   Forpion   nplatir)n.<; 


believed  that  allowing  the  existing  celling 
to  be  exceeded  by  up  to  10  percent  would 
be  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  VB.  wlU- 
ingness  to  supply  Korean  fuel  needs  while 
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excessive  medical  paperwork.  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  rulings  are  so  complex  that  physi- 
cians visiting  a  nursing  home  often  have  to 
spend  more  time  signing  papers  than  visiting 
patients.  Chenxical  companies  are  currently 
neglecting  the  development  of  pesticides  ap- 
plicable to  any  but  the  most  common  fruits 
and  vegetables.  One  reason  for  the  rising 
costs  of  rare  vegetables  Is  regulation.  Only 
the  largest  agricultural  markets  can  Justify 
the  elal>orate  testing  and  testimony  required 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

Sam  Peltzman  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago and  others  have  done  studies  which  In- 
dicate a  similar  problem  in  the  introduction 
of  new  drugs  It  is  very  doubtful,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  substance  like  penicillin,  which 
has  saved  millions  of  lives,  but  which  prob- 
ably has  also  killed  a  very  small  numier  of 
its  users,  could  be  approved  by  the  PDA 
today.  It  is  also  unlikely  that  aspirin,  an- 
other "miracle  dinag"  with  multiple  bene- 
ficial applications  but  which  can  have  un- 
pleasant side  effects  in  some  cases,  could 
b«  proved  "effective"  in  accordance  with  cur- 
rent FT>A  standards.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  so-called  "orphan  drugs"  that  are  only 
effective  against  various  rare  diseases  or  that 
consist  of  natural  substances  which  are  not 
patentable.  In  most  such  cases.  FDA  regula- 
tions, impose  costs  far  beyond  the  possible 
profits  from  the  product  and  hence  discour- 
age their  production. 

When  choosing  between  the  costs  of  fur- 
ther industrial  progress  and  the  promise  of 
future  regulation,  one  fact  should  always 
bo  kept  In  mind.  More  than  any  other  single 
index,  it  is  ongoing  industrial  progress  that 
correlates  best  with  the  well-being  and 
longevity  of  citizens.  Although  it  is  unfash- 
ionable these  days  to  say  so.  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  more  factories,  the  more  automo- 
biles, the  more  roads  and  airports,  in  short, 
the  more  dynamic  the  economy  in  general, 
the  longer  the  lives  of  the  people.  The  prob- 
lem is  to  stimulate  growth  with  a  minimum 
of  environmental  impact.  It  Is  this  balance 
wo  must  seek  in  our  society  today. 

Technical  progress  consists  of  continuing 
surprises.  Solutions  deriving  primarily  from 
past  knowledge  will  nearly  always  result  in 
increased  costs  and  thus  will  slowly  im- 
poverish the  economy.  Solutions  springing 
from  new  knowledge — from  the  creativity  of 
technicians  on  the  frontiers  of  their  field — 
will  usually  result  in  reduced  costs  Every 
worthwhile  new  technology  has  produced 
greater  benefits  at  smaller  expense  than  its 
predecessor  The  state  which  tolerates  ex- 
cessive regulation  proceeds  by  imposing 
greater  costs  on  the  existing  industrial  sys- 
tem, rendering  it  less  efficient  and  le.ss  pro- 
ductive Regrettably,  that  is  the  direction 
we  are  moving  in  in  the  U  S   today. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  acceptable  goals 
of  regulation  in  a  constantly  changing  world, 
the  United  States  must  enlist  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  the  worlds  most  qualified  ex- 
perts in  change:  The  nation's  businesses. 
Private  enterprise  must  adapt  to  new  condi- 
tions, or  die  You  in  the  Kennedy  School  have 
been  studying  and  developing  many  prac- 
tical and  economic  forms  of  regulation,  such 
as  using  effluent  charges,  pollution  rights 
and  other  market  devices  to  achieve  environ- 
mental goals  at  acceptable  costs  Such  tech- 
niques of  regulation  rely  on  economic  In- 
centives rather  than  bureaucratic  controls 
to  achieve  their  oblectlves. 

Most  of  the  legitimate  goals  of  the  regula- 
tory state— except  perhaps  its  own  growth- 
can  be  achieved  without  the  "paralysis  by 
analysis"  so  often  associated  with  the  regu- 
latory state.  We  must  enlist  the  cooperation 
and  the  creativity  of  the  private  sector  in 
cleaning  up  our  air  and  water,  in  expanding 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged.  In  com- 
bating inflation  through  new  productivity 
In  fact,  it  Is  only  through  a  process  of  con- 
tinual adaptation  and  innovation  that  our 
country  can  meet  a  continually  changing 
array  of  problems. 


As  the  regulatory  state  grows,  government 
leaders  confront  a  curious  paradox.  The 
more  powers  they  wield,  the  less  powerful 
they  feel.  The  Secretaries  of  Cabinet  Depart- 
ments share  with  secretaries  to  Junior  civil 
servants  the  same  feeling  of  impotence  be- 
fore the  great  problems  of  the  day  In  fact, 
it  sometimes  seems  that  at  the  highest  pin- 
nacles of  federal  power,  there  is  the  least 
room  to  maneuver.  The  regulatory  state  has 
become  a  petrified  forest  of  federal  agencies 
impossible  to  prune  or  cut  down — but  also 
very  difficult  to  mobilize  or  adapt  to  new 
challenges. 

Professor  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard  has 
F>ointed  out  that  government  agencies  are 
least  successful  in  regulating  other  agencies 
or  government  departments. 

In  Europe,  governments  cannot  effectively 
regulate  their  own  nationalized  industries. 
In  American  cities,  mayors  find  it  far  easier 
to  elicit  efficiency  from  private  contractors 
than  to  impose  productivity  standards  on 
municipal  employees.  When  government  Is 
misapplied,  it  is  like  a  new  fuel  or  power 
source  that  requires  more  energy  to  produce 
and  maintain  than  it  yields. 

The  future  growth  of  the  American  econ- 
omy requires  the  gradual  removal  of  these 
shackles  on  the  freedoms  of  our  people  At  a 
time  when  the  needs  of  defense  require  a 
continuing  high  level  of  government  spend- 
ing, deregulation  may  well  be  our  best  im- 
mediate opportunity  to  cut  back  the  burdens 
of  government. 

A  good  start  would  be  enactment  of  the 
Business  Roundtable's  legislative  recommen- 
dations for  regulatory  reform  The  proposed 
bill  would  establish  a  clear  statutory  basis 
for  executive  oversight  of  regulatory  bodies. 
It  would  mandate  a  careful  continuing 
analysis  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  all  regu- 
lations. And  It  would  require  that  all  pro- 
posed regulations  and  interpretive  rulings 
pass  an  economic  review  before  they  are 
applied. 

Amazingly  enough.  U.S.  regulatory  agen- 
cies now  purport  to  operate  on  a  moral  pla- 
teau well  beyond  the  claims  of  economics 
and  politics.  All  discussion  of  the  economic 
Impact  of  regulation  is  treated  like  a  men- 
tion of  money  in  a  lady's  boudoir — or  the 
clanging  of  a  cash  register  In  a  church.  The 
benefits  of  regulation  are  simply  asserted  to 
be  beyond  the  consideration  of  cost. 

Under  this  sissumptlon.  the  private  sector 
has  been  hobbled  with  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  complex  and  contradictory  rules. 
To  the  regulators,  the  public  Interest  seems 
an  abstraction  apprehended  and  enforced 
only  by  the  regulators  themselves,  and  by 
the  armies  of  lawyers  and  so-called  "public 
interest"  lobbies  that  support  and  feed  on 
the  reeulatory  process. 

Is  not  the  emergence  of  such  a  group  of 
unelected  rulers,  wielding  huge  powers  and 
exacting  huge  costs — Is  not  this  regulatory 
autocracy  directly  analogous  to  the  kind  of 
"political  punpets  of  an  economic  autoc- 
racy" that  FDR  warned  against  in  1936? 

I  think  It  Is.  and  I  believe  that  this 
regulatory  state  has  already  Imposed  grave 
shackles  on  the  liberties  of  our  people. 

I  believe  that  these  shackles  are  a  major 
source  of  the  inflationary  pressures  and 
counterproductive  tendencies  In  the  U.S. 
economy.  I  believe  also  that  the  glut  of 
rules  encourages  an  atmosphere  of  lawless- 
ness Citizens  are  increasingly  likely  to  resort 
to  deception  and  subterfuge  simply  to  get 
their  business  done.  Indeed,  reputable  econo- 
mists and  social  analysts  now  estimate  that 
the  "underground"  economy  of  tax  avoidance 
now  comprises  as  much  as  one  fifth  of  our 
GNP. 

As  government  grows  larger  and  more 
intrusive,  citizens  increasingly  face  a  hard 
choice  of  either  Joining  the  government  or 
going  underground  Both  of  these  choices 
can  be  destructive  to  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  private  citizens. 

Aa  the  law  at  rules  would  suggest,  at  a 


certain  point  the  expansion  of  regulations 
leads  to  lawlessness — to  an  anarchic  society 
that  cannot  get  its  business  done  or  its 
public  policies  fulfilled. 

Walter  Llppmann  explained  the  problem, 
also  In  the  late  1930s.  He  wrote:  "This  is  the 
sickness  of  an  overgoverned  society,  and  at 
this  point  the  people  must  seek  relief 
through  greater  freedom,  if  they  are  not  to 
suffer  greater  disasters.  ..." 

The  greater  disaster  before  us.  I  believe,  is 
the  loss  of  faith  and  trust  that  is  the  source 
of  all  human  progress.  There  is  no  way  that 
the  future  can  be  mastered  without  faith  in 
the  resourcefulness  and  creativity  of  free 
men.  The  fatal  fiaw  of  the  regulatory  state — 
the  overgoverned  society — is  that  it  remains 
in  the  grip  of  the  past.  The  regulator  inevi- 
tably depends  on  knowledge  that  is  always 
in  the  process  of  becoming  obsolete.  By 
imposing  the  results  of  this  obsolescent 
knowledge,  the  shackles  of  outmoded  ideas, 
on  the  men  and  women  on  the  frontiers  ol 
our  economy,  we  will  stifie  progress.  In 
attempting  to  escape  the  many  particular 
risks  and  dangers  of  the  past,  we  will  run 
the  terrible  and  Irrevocable  risk  of  remaining 
static  in  a  dynamic  world.  We  will  face  the 
danger  of  slowing  our  creative  reflexes  and 
dampening  our  economic  growth  at  a  time 
when  the  demands  on  our  people  and  their 
need  to  increase  their  productivity  are 
growing  ever  greater.  This  is  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  the  regulatory  state  as 
it  exists  today,  proliferating  its  rules  and 
rulings  to  correct  the  often  Isolated  abuses 
of  yesterday. 

The  great  challenge  that  faces  us,  then, 
is  to  find  new  ways  of  regulating  that  do 
not  repress  growth  and  change  but  channel 
them.  Ways  of  governing  that  do  not  drive 
the  economy  underground.  Ways  of  preserv- 
ing the  environment  that  to  not  prohibit  its 
use  in  the  urgent  effort  to  find  new  fuels. 

This  challenge  of  governance  is  the 
counterpart  and  complement  of  the  ongoing 
challenge  of  enterprise  on  the  creative 
frontiers  of  our  economy.  To  master  these 
challenges,  both  business  and  government 
will  have  to  fight  free  of  the  myriad,  accu- 
mulated regulations  of  the  past.  In  this  vital 
effort  to  break  the  shackles  on  the  liberties 
of  our  people — without  losing  the  benefits 
of  reasoned  law — the  Kennedy  School  can 
play  a  key  role.  I  look  forward  to  Joining 
with  you  in  this  great  cause  of  liberation 
and  prosperity,  progress  and  faith.A 
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have  no  objection  to  their  consideration 
and  passage. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  703  and  704  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  object,  and  I  will  not  object,  the 
purpose  o*'  the  reservation  is  to  advise  the 
majority  leader  that  these  two  items  are 
cleared  on  our  calendar  as  well  and  we 


U.S.    EXPORTS   OF   LOW-ENRICHED 
URANIUM  FUEL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  89)  permit- 
ting the  supply  of  additional  low-en- 
riched uranium  fuel  under  international 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  civil 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  8.  beginning  with  "Hiat" 
strike  through  and  Including  line  11.  and 
Insert  in  lieu   thereof  the  following: 

That  waiving  such  limits  shall  be  author- 
ized only  with  respect  to  parties  to  the 
Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear 
Weapons:  Provided  fuTther,  That  notifica- 
tion of  any  proposal  to  waive  such  limits 
in  any  given  agreement  for  cooperation  Is 
submitted  to  the  Congress  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
that.  If  within  five  days  of  such  submission 
the  chairman  or  ranking  minority  member 
of  either  such  committee  so  notifies  the 
President  by  letter,  a  period  of  sixty  ad- 
ditional days  shall  elapse  while  Congress 
is  in  session,  during  which  such  proposed 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective:  Provided 
luTther,  That  any  such  proposed  waiver 
shall  not  become  effective  if  during  such 
sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a  con- 
current resolution  stating  In  substance  that 
it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  action:  And 
provided  further,  That  any  such  proposed 
waiver  shall  be  considered  during  such 
sixty-day  period  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  In  section  130  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Act  for  the  consideration  of  Presiden- 
tial submissions. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr,  CHURCH,  Mr,  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  or- 
dered favorably  reported  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89  with  an  amendment.  The 
original  version  of  the  resolution  would 
have  permitted  ceilings  on  U.S.  exports 
of  low-enriched  uranium  fuel  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  up  to  10  percent.  The  ceiling 
on  exports  of  low-enriched  uranium  fuel 
is  of  particular  concern  with  respect  to 
Korea,  which  is  near  the  ceiling  now. 
and  potentially  to  Taiwan. 

At  the  request  of  the  administration, 
the  committee  amended  the  resolution  to 
drop  the  10-percent  allowance  and  in- 
stead to  authorize  the  administration 
to  propose  that  a  ceiling  in  a  specific 
agreement  be  waived  altogether  for  a 
party  to  the  treaty  on  the  nonprolifera- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  The  committee 
also  added  language  providing  for  the 
exercise  of  congressional  review  and  dis- 
approval of  any  such  proposed  waiver 
of  an  existing  ceiling  on  a  party  to  the 
NPT.  The  conunlttee  believed  these 
changes  were  necessary  because  a  10- 
percent  allowance  would  have  soon,  if 
not  immediately,  been  insufficient  to  as- 
sure Korea  that  its  nuclear  reactor  fuel 
needs  could  be  met  from  U.S.  sources 
pending  renegotiation  of  the  present  bi- 
lateral nuclear  cooperation  agreement, 
and  because  the  change  would  favor  par- 


ties to  the  NPT,  which  is  desirable  be- 
cause these  states  have  accepted  the 
obligations  that  go  with  that  treaty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  believes  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 89.  in  its  amended  form,  will  be  an 
important  assurance  to  our  trading 
partners  in  Korea  and  Taiwan  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  be  a  reli- 
able source  of  low-enriched  uranium 
fuel  for  their  nuclear  reactors.  This  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  U.S.  nuclear  in- 
dustry to  compete  for  Korean  nuclear 
reactor  and  fuel  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  the  amended  resolution  will  be  a 
demonstration  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  remove  existing  ceilings  for 
NPT  parties,  subject  to  Congress  right 
of  review  and  disapproval.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  approve  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89  as  amended  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-657),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PUKPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution  Is  to 
permit  the  United  States  to  export  low-en- 
riched uranium  fuel  for  nuclear  reactors  to 
states  party  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon of  Nuclear  Wea.pons  In  excess  ol 
the  celling  established  in  bilateral  agree- 
ments for  cooperation. 

BACKGROUND 

For  the  last  2  years,  the  United  States  has 
been  renegotiating  existing  agreements  for 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  to  bring  them 
into  conformity  with  the  1978  Nuclear  Non- 
proliferation  Act.  Most  of  these  existing  nu- 
clear cooperation  agreements  contain  ceilings 
on  the  amount  of  low-enriched  uranium 
which  the  U.S.  can  export.  These  export  ceil- 
ings were  originally  placed  in  nuclear  coop- 
eration agreements  as  a  means  of  helping  the 
United  States  to  plan  the  size  of  the  enrich- 
ment program  It  would  be  required  to  main- 
tain for  export  purposes.  As  new  and  more 
flexible  enrichment  technologies  have  been 
developed,  this  type  of  planning  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  the  Administration  has  in- 
tended to  eliminate  the  ceilings  in  the  re- 
negotiated agreements.  The  negotiations  are 
not  yet  concluded,  however,  and  in  the  mean- 
time, some  nuclear  trading  partners  are  con- 
sidering the  acquisition  of  additional  nu- 
clear reactors,  and  wish  to  be  assured  of  ade- 
quate fuel  supply  before  purchasing  them. 
The  Administration  is  concerned  that  U.S. 
nuclear  Industry  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  in 
bidding  for  new  power  reactor  needs  for  cer- 
tain countries  pending  completion  of  rene- 
gotiation of  cooperation  agreements  with  the 
United  States. 

This  disadvantageous  situation  for  U.S. 
nuclear  industry  is  of  particular  concern 
with  respect  to  South  Korea,  which  is 
planning  to  purchase  additional  nuclear  re- 
actors. Renegotiation  of  the  bilateral  co- 
operation agreement  has  been  delayed  pend- 
ing the  results  of  the  recently  completed 
International  Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evalua- 
tion, and  discussions  are  Just  resuming.  The 
Administration  ,%ntlclpate8  that  renegotia- 
tion win  take  some  additional  time.  There 
Is  considerable  concern  that  South  Korea 
may  turn  to  European  suppliers  in  place  of 
U.S.  Industry  because  of  concern  over  ac- 
cess to  sufficient  U.S. -supplied  fuel. 

When  Senate  Joint  Resolution  89  was 
originally    Introduced    the    Administration 


believed  that  allowing  the  existing  ceUlng 
to  be  exceeded  by  up  to  10  percent  would 
be  a  sufficient  demonstration  of  VS.  will- 
ingness to  supply  Korean  fuel  needs  while 
the  existing  agreement  was  being  renego- 
tiated. However,  in  the  mterlm.  Kore&n  con- 
tracts for  the  U.S.-supplied  low-enrlcbed 
uranium  fuel  have  actually  exceeded  the 
celling  In  the  current  cooperation  agree- 
ment. PaUure  to  assure  Korea  that  Its  low- 
enriched  fuel  needs  for  future  reactors  can 
be  met  from  U.S  sources  could  turn  the 
Koreans  to  non-U£.  sources  for  both  re- 
actors and  fuel,  thereby  producing  not  only 
an  adverse  economic  impact  upon  the  U3 . 
but  also  reducing  U.S.  Influence  over  the 
Korean  nuclear  program.  Therefore,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  concluded  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  89  as  Introduced — allowing 
ceilings  to  be  exceeded  by  10  percent — Is 
Insufficient,  and.  in  a  letter  of  March  28 
to  Senator  Church  requested  that  the  Com- 
mittee consider  amending  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 89  to  allow  ceilings  m  existing  co- 
operation agreements  in  effect  to  be  set 
aside  m  the  case  of  exports  to  parties  to  the 
Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty  (NPT). 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  with  its  pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Act  of  1978  urges  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide a  reliable  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  to 
those  nations  which  adhere  to  policies 
designed  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of 
nucleax  weapons,   and 

Whereas  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  that  Act  should  be  able 
to  continue  to  supply  low-enriched  uranium 
fuel  to  nations  that  have  entered  into  good 
faith  negotiations  as  called  for  in  section 
404(a)   of  the  Act;   and 

Whereas  pending  such  negotiations,  lim- 
itations now  contained  in  certain  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  on  the  amount  of 
low-enriohed  uranium  which  may  be  sup- 
plied thereunder  are  insufficient  to  permit 
adequate  assurance  of  supplies:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Limits  contained  In  agreements 
for  cooperation  on  the  amount  of  low-en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  transferred 
by  or  exported  from  the  United  States  pur- 
suant thereto  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre- 
clude transfer  or  export  of  amounts  of  low- 
enriched  uranium  in  excess  of  such  limits: 
Provided.  That  waiving  such  limits  shsJl 
be  authorized  only  with  respect  to  parties 
to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prollferatlon  of 
Nuclear  Weapons:  Provided  further.  That 
notification  of  any  proposal  to  waive  such 
limits  in  any  given  agreement  for  coopera- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Congress  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  that,  if  within  five  days  of  such 
submission  the  chairman  or  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  either  such  committee  so 
notifies  the  President  by  letter,  a  period  of 
sixty  additional  days  shall  elapse  while  Con- 
gress is  in  session,  during  which  such  pro- 
posed waiver  shall  not  become  effective: 
Provided  further.  That  any  such  proposed 
waiver  shall  not  become  effective  if  during 
such  sixty-day  period  the  Congress  passes  a 
concurrent  resolution  stating  in  subetance 
that  it  does  not  favor  the  proposed  action 
And  provided  further.  That  any  such  pro- 
posed waiver  shall  be  considered  during  such 
sixty-day  period  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
set  forth  in  section  130  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
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Act    for    the    consideration    of    Presidential 
submissions. 
Sec.  2.   (a)   The  terms  used  In  this  Joint 


ments.  The  committee  is  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that  approval  of 
the     amended     U.S. -IAEA     agreement 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 


problems.  So  I  will  not  object  to  that  re- 
quest. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:34 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
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Act  for  the  consideration  of  Presidential 
submissions. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  terms  used  In  this  joint 
resolution  shall  have  the  meaning  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
as  amended,  and  by  the  Nuclear  Non-J^o- 
liferatlon  Act  of   1978. 

(b)  The  term  "low-enrlched  uranium" 
means  uranium  enriched  to  less  than  20  per 
centum  in  the  isotope  235 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPROVAL  OF  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENT TO  THE  AGREEMENT  FOR 
COOPERATION  BETWEEN  THE  IN- 
TERNATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY  AND  THE  LT^ITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

A  concurrent  resolution  iS  Con  Res.  88) 
stating  that  the  Congress  does  favor  the 
submission  of  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  Second  .Amendment  to  the  .Agreement 
for  Co-operation  Between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  United  States 
uf  America  of  May  U.  1959.  done  at  Vienna. 
.Austria,  on  January  14,  1980 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution. 
•  Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  on 
April  22,  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee ordered  favorably  reported  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  88.  This  is  a  res- 
olution pursuant  to  section  130  of  the 
1978  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act,  and 
It  would  indicate  the  Senates  approval 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Agreement  for 
Cooperation  Between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  United 
States.  I  would  note  that  the  resolution 
was  incorrectly  printed  as  one  of  dis- 
approval in  the  Congression.al  Record 
of  April  21. 

The  United  States-IAEA  Cooperation 
Agreement  is  the  vehicle  for  advancing 
two  important  U.S.  interests  m  the  area 
of  international  nuclear  trade  and  non- 
proliferation:  It  enables  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  IAEA  m  improving 
Its  ability  to  carry  out  international 
safeguards  on  peaceful  nuclear  activ- 
ities; and  it  serves  as  the  basis  for  so- 
called  "supply  agreements"  between  the 
United  States  and  third  parties  through 
the  intermediary  of  the  IAEA.  These 
supply  agreements  permit  the  United 
States  to  export  nuclear  materials  to 
states  which  prefer  an  international  ar- 
rangement in  place  of  a  direct  bilateral 
agreement  with  the  United  States  This 
helps  U.S.  nuclear  industry  to  share  in 
nuclear  exports  to  such  states,  while  at 
the  same  time  allowing  the  United 
States  to  exercise  influence  in  the  non- 
proliferation  area. 

The  committee's  main  concern  in  con- 
sidering the  amendment  to  the  U.S.- 
lAEA  agreement  was  that  these  sup- 
ply agreements  meet  all  the  same  basic 
nonproliferation  requirements  as  direct 
bilateral     nuclear     cooperation     agree- 


ments. The  committee  is  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  case,  and  that  approval  of 
the  amended  US-IAEA  agreement 
would  be  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  therefore  urge  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  approve  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  88. • 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  96-668 1 .  explammg  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  original  concurrent 
resolution  is  to  approve  the  President's  sub- 
mission of  the  Second  Amendment  to  the 
Agreement  for  Cooperation  Between  the  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  signed  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  January  14.  1980. 

BACKGROUND 

This  amendment  to  the  basic  United 
States-IAEA  cooperation  agreement  of  1959 
brings  the  agreement  into  conformity  with 
the  requirements  of  the  1978  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act.  This  is  the  second  renego- 
tiated or  amended  nuclear  cooperation  agree- 
ment to  be  submitted  by  the  President  for 
congressional  review,  tlie  first  being  the 
agreement  with  Australia. 

In  addition  to  permitting  cooperation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  IAEA,  the 
United  States-IAEA  cooperation  agreement 
serves  as  the  basis  for  subsidiary  or  "supply" 
agreements  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  which  do  not  have  direct 
bilateral  nuclear  cooperation  agreements 
with  the  United  States.  These  supply  agree- 
ments, negotiated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
IAEA,  permit  the  United  States  to  export 
nuclear  equipment  and  materials  to  such 
countries  as  Mexico  and  Yugoslavia  through 
an  international  rather  than  a  bilateral  ar- 
rangement. However,  such  supply  agreements 
while  under  the  IAEA  umbrella  are  actually 
negotiated  directly  between  the  United 
States  and  the  country  which  is  seeking  U  S 
nuclear  exports. 

The  Committee's  principal  concern  in  re- 
viewing this  Amendment  was  to  ensure  that 
all  the  criteria  for  United  States  nuclear  ex- 
ports in  the  1978  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation 
Act  would  apply  to  these  supply  agreements 
The  Committee  received  a  statement  from 
the  administration  (appendix  A  of  this  re- 
port) which  made  clear  that  all  the  criteria 
of  the  1978  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
will  be  met  in  any  supply  agreement  with 
other  countries  negotiated  under  the 
amended  US-IAEA  cooperation  agreement 
In  addition,  the  Committee  requested  a 
statement  from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  on  how  it  would  evaluate  safe- 
guards under  the  Agreement  (appendix  B) 
and  an  assessment  from  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  on  the  non- 
proliferation  aspects  of  the  amended  US- 
IAEA  agreement  (appendix  C). 

The  concurrent  resolution  iS.  Con. 
Res.  88)  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  i  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  the  Con- 
gress does  favor  the  submission  of  the  Presi- 
dent containing  the  text  of  the  Second 
Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co-ooera- 
tlon  Between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  United  States  of 
America  of  May  11.  1959.  done  at  "Vienna 
Austria,  on  January  14.  1980.  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  on  February 
1.  1980. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Consular  Con- 
vention with  the  Germany  Democratic 
Republic,  signed  at  Berlin  on  Septem- 
ber 4.  1979  (Executive  F.  96th  Congress, 
second  session  i .  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  ask  that  the  convention  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time,  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting,  for  the  Senate's 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  the 
Consular  Convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Repubhc  signed  at  Berlin  on 
September  4.  1979.  I  am  also  transmit- 
ting, for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  signing  of  this  Convention  is  a 
significant  step  in  the  process  cf  improv- 
ing and  broadening  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  Consular  relations 
between  the  two  countries  are  not  now 
the  subject  to  a  modern  formal  agree- 
ment. This  Convention  will  establish  firm 
obligations  on  such  important  matters 
as  free  communication  between  a  citizen 
and  his  consul,  notification  of  consular 
officers  of  the  arrest  and  detention  of 
their  nationals,  and  permission  for  visits 
by  consuls  to  nationals  who  are  under 
detention. 

I  also  transmit  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  a  separate  exchange  of  let- 
ters, signed  on  September  4.  1979.  setting 
forth  the  understanding  of  each  side  that 
consular  officers  of  the  sending  State 
have  the  right  of  access  under  Article  39 
of  the  Convention  to  persons  who  are  cit- 
izens of  the  sending  State.  It  is  a  gener- 
ally accepted  principle  of  international 
law  that  each  State  has  the  sovereign 
right  to  determine  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance and  loss  of  its  citizenship. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  through  this 
Consular  Convention  to  improve  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  and 
their  nationals.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
the  Convention  its  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration, 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  April  28,  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11:10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  11:10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  30-MINUTE  ROLLCALL 

VOTE    ON    MOTION    TO    INVOKE 

CLOTURE   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  to- 
morrow— and  it  is  an  automatic  rollcall 
vote — be  a  30-minute  rollcall  vote, 
rather  than  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  ■will  not  ob- 
ject, the  majority  leader  has  been  kind 
enough  to  confer  with  me  on  that  re- 
quest prior  to  his  making  it,  and  we  find 
that  this  30-minute  rollcall,  which  is 
mildly  unusual,  does  accommodate  cer- 
tain Members  on  our  side  and  seems  to 
be  the  best  resolution  of  the  scheduling 


problems.  So  I  will  not  object  to  that  re- 
quest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Exon,  also  who  is  on 
the  opposing  side  with  respect  to  the 
cloture  vote,  but  who  very  graciously  con- 
sented to  the  request  that  there  be  a  30- 
minute  rollcall. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME 
UNDER  THE  CLOTURE  RULE  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1  hour 
tomorrow  under  the  cloture  rule  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Bayh  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  11:10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  10  minutes  past  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6  34 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  April  29,  1980,  at  11:10  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  April  28.  1980: 

Nationai.  iNsmxTE  OF  Education 

P  Michael  Tlmpane.  of  'Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Education 
vice  Patricia  Albjerg  Graham,  resigned 
In  the  Aih  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066.  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Lawson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Air  Force 

In  the  Ahmt 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grades  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  Stales  Code, 
section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen  WUllam  Allen  Knowlton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I  age  59).  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general,  U.S.  Army  i 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henlon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  57).  Army  of  the  United  States  (major 
general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt  Gen  Robert  Carter  McAJister  404-16- 
6944  I  age  56 1 ,  Army  of  the  United  States 
I  major  general.  U.S.  Army). 

Lt  Gen  John  Woodland  Morris.  219-07- 
4387  (age  56).  Army  of  the  United  Statea 
imajor  general,  U.S.  Army). 
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Margie  Bennett;  Patty  O'Neill;  Terry 
Brown;  Andy  Peterson;  Sue  Haigley:  Todd 
Caplan;  Dave  Northam;  Anne  Parks;  Suzie 


cieties  on  the  Cuban  model.  Cubans  by  the    307.  Specifically,  we  urge  you  to  oppose  the 

tens  of  thousands— this  hemisphere's  ver-    following: 

slon  of  the  Southeast  Asian  boat  people—       An  amendment   to   delete  the   reconcili- 
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HERITAGE  FOUNDATION  POLL 
OF  ECONOMISTS  SHOWS  SOLID 
SUPPORT  FOR  GOP  ALTERNA- 
TIVE BUDGET 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Heritage  Foundation  recently  complet- 
ed a  survey  in  which  70  U.S.  econo- 
mists gave  their  views  on  the  state  of 
our  economy  and  related  Issues.  Today 
the  results  were  released. 

What  I  found  particularly  interest- 
ing was  the  near  unanimous  feeling 
that  we  need  to  cut  taxes.  Many  dif- 
ferent types  of  tax  cuts  were  proposed 
by  the  participants,  and  a  minority 
wanted  to  balance  the  budget  before 
cutting  taxes,  but  still  nearly  every 
one  of  the  economists  was  on  the  side 
of  lowering  taxes. 

And,  when  given  the  choice  among 
the  fiscal  1981  budgets  proposed  by 
President  Carter,  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  and  House  Republicans, 
the  Heritage  economists— by  a  vote  of 
57  to  6 — chose  the  Republican  alterna- 
tive budget  over  the  other  two  as  the 
best  one  for  the  Nation. 

I'd  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  the  statement  released 
today  by  the  Heritage  Foundation  on 
this  very  important  survey.  We  should 
consider  these  survey  results  as  we 
move  toward  voting  on  what  kind  of 
1981  Federal  budget  this  country  wlU 
have. 

The  statement  follows: 

Economists  Favor  Tax  Cuts 

Washinctoh.  D.C,  April  28.  1980.— A 
cross-section  of  the  nation's  university 
economists  think  it's  more  important  to  cut 
taxes  than  it  is  to  balance  the  budget. 

At  least  that's  the  opinion  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  economic  profes- 
sors contacted  recently  by  The  Heritage 
Foundation. 

The  survey,  part  of  Heritage's  effort  to 
provide  the  academic  community  with  a 
public  policy  sounding-board,  elicited  over 
70  detailed  responses— indicating  that  the 
economists,  by  a  nearly  two-to-one  margin 
(43-26),  consider  an  '■investment-directed" 
tax  cut  more  important  than  a  balanced 
budget. 

Hendrick  S.  Houthaltker,  Henry  Lee  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  at  Harvard  University, 
said  "A  tax  revision  oriented  toward  the 
supply  side  is  more  important  than  a  bal- 
anced budget."  He  said  that  he  sees  "Little 
magic  in  a  balanced  budget  by  itself."  The 
role  of  fiscal  policy  In  reducing  inflation  can 
easily  be  exaggerated,  he  said.  "Monetary 
policy  appears  to  have  a  greater  potential.  .  ." 

When  asked  to  choose  the  'most  appropri- 
ate" of  three  alternative  budget  proposals. 
President  Carter's,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
Oiittee's.     and     the     House     Republicans', 


eighty-eight  percent  of  the  respondents  se- 
lected the  last. 

In  their  comments,  the  economists 
stressed  the  Republican  spending  cuts  of 
(35  billion  and  the  sizeable  provision  for  tax 
cuts  to  spur  Investment  and  economic  ex- 
pansion. 

More  than  half  (55  percent)  of  the  re- 
spondents also  indicated  they  favor  index- 
ing the  income  tax  system  and  a  slightly 
higher  percentage  (56  percent)  indicated 
support  for  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut  plan, 
which  would  provide  for  a  10  percent  reduc- 
tion in  individual  tax  rates  in  each  of  three 
successive  years.  A  rollback  in  the  scheduled 
social  security  tax  increase  was  supported 
by  only  27  percent. 

Finally,  when  asked  about  the  proper  di- 
rection of  fiscal  policy,  74  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents stressed  changing  the  composi- 
tion of  total  demand  in  favor  of  the  private 
sector.  Many  of  those  polled  refused  to 
choose  one  of  the  multiple  choices  because 
they  believed  fiscal  policy  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  altering  "aggregate  demand." 
Rather  than  attempt  to  "fine-tune"  the 
economy,  the  dissenters  would  limit  the  use 
of  the  budget  solely  to  provide  the  publicly 
desired  goods  and  services,  and  not  econom- 
ic manipulations. 

The  comments,  at  times,  were  blunt. 

G  C.  Wiegand.  Professor  Emeritus  of  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois,  said. 
"Both  the  Carter  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee  plans  seem  to  me  a  completely 
inadequate  farce.  We  are  not  talking  about 
cutting"  expenditures  for  1981  to  $611  bil- 
lion. Congress— and  the  people— have  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  reduced"  budget  actu- 
ally represents  an  increase  in  three  years  of 
more  than  35  percent." 

"What  we  need."  he  said,  ""is  not  a  fiscal 
'reform.'  but  a  fiscal  revolution'." 

Professor  Randall  G.  Holcombe  of  Auburn 
University  argued  strongly  in  favor  of  In- 
dexation. "The  most  obvious  effect  of  index- 
ation would  be  to  keep  individuals  from 
being  placed  into  higher  tax  brackets  due  to 
progressive  Income  tax  rates.  .  .  .  But  the 
most  devastating  problem  that  indexation 
could  solve  would  be  the  elimination  of  the 
tax  on  phantom  capital  gains.  Phantom  cap- 
ital gains."  he  said,  "'are  created  when  the 
dollar  value  of  assets  Increases  due  to  infla- 
tion, even  though  the  real  value  may  de- 
cline. The  resulting  taxable  gain  is  solely  a 
result  of  inflation."  Indexing  would  provide 
a  solution. 

Industrial  economist  William  E.  Cage 
comments.  "Fiscal  policy  is  simply  an  Inap- 
propriate (juid  ineffective)  tool  for  adjusting 
aggregate  demand.  The  government  budget 
should  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  Con- 
gress" explicit  political  objectives  and 
enough  taxes  should  be  raised  to  pay  for 
that  budget— regardless  of  the  state  of  the 
economy.  Only  with  a  constantly  balanced 
budget  will  monetary  policy  be  freed  to 
pursue  its  stabilization  goals." 

Among  others  participating  in  the  sound- 
ing-board were  Professors  Thomas  T.  Nagle 
of  the  University  of  Chicago;  Alan  Rufus 
Waters  of  the  University  of  Texas  at  Dallas; 
Colin  D.  Campt)eU  of  Dartmouth;  William 
H.  Peterson  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
of  Chattanooga;  Meyer  L.  Burstein  of  the 
Slate  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo; 
David  C.  Rot>erts  of  Delta  College;  A.  James 
Heins  of  the  University  of  Illinois;  Bemell 
K.  Stone  of  Georgia  Tech;  J.  A.  Dom  of 


Towson  State  University  in  Maryland;  An- 
drzej  Brzeski  and  Thomas  Mayer  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis;  John  H. 
Beck  of  Case-Western  Reserve  University; 
Richard  H.  Timberlake;  Jr.  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia;  Howard  E.  Kershner  of 
Northwood  Institute;  W.  Grierson  of  the 
University  of  Florida;  Ray  C.  Roberts,  Jr.  of 
Furman  University;  and  W.  H.  Hutt  of  the 
University  of  Dallas. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  is  a  Washing- 
ton-based public  policy  think  tank.« 
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BISHOP  MADERA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  most  distinguished 
constituent  of  mine.  Bishop  Joseph  J, 
Madera,  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  in 
Oxnard,  Calif. 

Bishop  Madera  has  been  priest  and 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Church  for  15  years,  where  he  has 
become  extremely  Involved  with  many 
community  activities.  Although  he  has 
been  concerned  with  all  the  residents 
of  Oxnard.  his  main  focus  has  been  to 
serve  young  people. 

Bishop  Madera  has  earned  the  re- 
spect of  many  of  the  residents  of 
Oxnard,  and  I  feel  as  do  my  constitu- 
ents, that  he  has  made  the  city  a 
better  place  to  live.» 


DUMBARTON  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  BtARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  the  students,  teachers, 
and  parents  from  the  Dumbarton 
Junior  High  School  in  Baltimore  who 
are  today  visiting  the  Capitol. 

My  friends  from  Dumbarton  will 
have  a  full  day  in  Washington,  touring 
the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
I  will  meet  with  the  students  to  dis- 
cuss the  legislative  process  and  the 
Issues  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  join  me  in 
welcoming: 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Huey;  Mr.  Paul  George; 
Mrs.  Betty  Pitman;  Mr.  Bob  Flater;  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Cole:  Rebecca  Huey;  Elizabeth  Huey: 
Tim  Daley;  Jamie  Janlski;  and  Jim  Ford. 

Kim  Kelly;  Chuck  Bonadio;  Undsey  Jory; 
Brian  Jones;  Shelley  Jacobs;  Pete  Traynor, 
Bob  Mahaney;  Alyson  Opszentkowski;  and 
Guy  Anderson. 
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Margie  Bennett;  Patty  O'Neill;  Terry 
Brown;  Andy  Peterson;  Sue  Haigley;  Todd 
Caplan;  Dave  Northam;  Anne  Parks;  Suzle 
McGuigan;  and  John  Fisher. 

Jill  Levan;  Kevin  Thomas;  Becky  Hanson; 
Rachel  Tepper;  Tricia  Shriver;  Peggy 
Fisher;  Dana  deVera;  Monica  Derry;  Gary 
Reeve;  and  Julie  Mitchell. 

Bill  Burke;  Linda  Etzel;  Kathy  Hackett; 
Kathy  Dee;  Latonya  White;  Brian  Hudson; 
Dianna  Williams;  Fernando  Soto:  Alison 
Ferguson;  and  Jenny  ZolL 

Brad  Smith;  Bandele  Moore;  Belinda 
Leftwich;  Clancy  Taylor,  Ray  Nash;  Peter 
Spellman;  Mary  Anne  Talucci;  Keith 
Dawson;  Kim  Smatt;  and  Rick  Bezuine. 

Amy  Neikirk;  Larry  Kiser;  Meg  Connolly; 
Rob  Heaps;  Caroline  Shindell;  Meredith 
Kelley;  Robin  Montgomery;  Meg  Kimmel; 
Terry  Sharun;  and  Corlnne  Pardew. 

Amy  Bryant;  Sheree  Brady;  Alex  Jones; 
Cathy  Falk;  Kathy  Hall;  Scott  Kuntzman; 
Karen  Slender;  Susan  O'Brien;  Kelly 
Pensel;  Tiffany  Lynch:  and  Kim  Parma.« 


THE  LESSONS  OF  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues th£  following  perceptive  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Star. 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  Apr.  28, 1980] 
The  Lessons  op  Latin  America 

The  American  pattern  of  what  Henry  Kis- 
singer calls  "starling  our  own  anti-American 
revolutions"  Is  following  its  familiar  course 
in  Nicaragua.  With  the  departure  of  the  last 
non-Sandinlstas  from  the  junta  that  took 
over  after  the  overthrow  of  Anastasio 
Somoza,  the  new  government  In  Managua  is 
settling  into  a  nu-uompromise  Cuban-style 
overhaul  of  Nicaraguan  society. 

Although  the  country's  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  has  long  had  the  leftward  tilt  so  fa- 
miliar in  Latin  America,  education,  tradi- 
tionally under  church  control,  is  being  secu- 
larized. Some  1,200  Cubans  are  in  the  coun- 
try designing  a  school  system  geared  to  so- 
cialist indoctrination. 

Such  developments,  coupled  with  the  In- 
creasingly visible  presence  of  Soviet  agents 
In  Managua,  have  raisM  predictable  qualms 
among  the  few  genuine  moderates  who  have 
t>een  collaborating  with  the  junta  on  the 
theory  that  a  truly  pluralistic  society  was 
under  construction.  Their  growing  reluc- 
tance to  associate  their  names  and  reputa- 
tions with  the  opposite  explains  the  recent 
defections. 

Getting  the  moderates  out,  of  course, 
clears  the  way  for  the  more  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  group  to  consolidate  their 
leadership  and  push  for  increasingly  radical 
measures.  And  the  United  States  has  gained 
yet  another  Soviet-leaning  coUectlvist 
neighbor  as  Its  reward  for  helping  to  unseat 
an  old-fashioned  political  strongman. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  it  all  is  that  neither 
local  idiosyncrasies  nor  profound  cultural 
differences  appear  to  matter.  The  process 
by  which  American-aided  pre-emptive  revo- 
lution, called  "reform,"  helps  Marxists  gain 
complete  power,  the  better  to  fight  Ameri- 
can ""imperialism,"  seems  to  work  the  same 
way  In  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 

A  still  greater  wonder  Is  that  It  can  go  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  the  most  dramatic  evi- 
dence that  It  bears  bitter  fruit.  As  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  try  to  reshape  their  so- 
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cietles  on  the  Cuban  model.  Cubans  by  the 
tens  of  thousands— this  henusphere's  ver- 
sion of  the  Southeast  Asian  boat  people- 
risk  their  lives  to  get  away  from  it. 

As  Huber  Matos.  the  heroic  anti-Batista 
soldier  who  spent  20  years  in  Cuban  prisons 
for  challenging  Fidel  Castro's  repudiation  of 
free  government,  has  pointed  out.  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  refugees  from  Cuba  is  no 
exodus  of  rich  or  middle-class  people  with 
material  interests  to  protect.  Nor  is  it  a 
flight  of  intellectuals  who  put  extraordi- 
nary value  on  their  personal  freedom  to 
play  with  ideas  and  criticize  public  authori- 
ty. 

Today's  Cuban  refugees  are  chiefly  young 
people,  brought  up  In  the  Castroite  revolu- 
tion and  drilled  in  its  values.  Their  action  is 
eloquent  testimony  that  their  most  basic  ex- 
perience of  life  painfully  contradicts  what 
they  have  been  taught. 

When  will  the  rest  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries put  two  and  two  together?  When  will 
we?* 


NTU  SUPPORTS  LATTA  BUDGET 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker. 
150.000  taxpaying  voters  have  ex- 
pressed displeasure  with  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307.  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget.  In  the  National  Taxpay- 
ers Union  letter  which  follows,  they 
urge  support  of  either  the  Latta 
amendment  or  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment because  they  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
note  of  these  sentiments. 

The  letter  follows: 

National  Taxpayers  Union. 

AprU  24.  1980. 

Dear  Refresentattve:  The  National  Tax- 
payers Union,  representing  150.000  members 
and  hundreds  of  state  and  local  affiliated 
taxpayer  groups  Interested  In  reducing 
spending  and  taxes,  urges  you  to  oppose  H. 
Con.  Res.  307.  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  FY  81  Budget.  H.  Con.  Res.  307 
proposes  to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  the  taxpayer.  The  massive  tax  increases 
proposed  by  H.  Con.  Res.  307  will  guarantee 
continued  economic  stagnation,  with  little 
chance  of  reducing  unemployment  or  in- 
creasing pnxluctivity  and  income. 

Tax  changes  proposed  or  enacted  this 
year  would  increase  revenues  by  (35.5  bil- 
lion. Automatic  and  unlegislated  tax  in- 
creases caused  by  inflation  bumping  taxpay- 
ers Into  higher  tax  brackets  total  $15  bil- 
lion. Scheduled  Social  Security  tax  In- 
creases will  add  another  $11  billion.  The 
total  proposed  revenue  increase  Is  over  $61 
billion.  Tax  Increases  would  still  be  over  $50 
billion  even  if  a  $10  billion  productivity  tax 
"cut"  promised  in  the  budget  resolution  is 
enacted.  The  reconciliation  Instructions  re- 
quire proposed  tax  increases  to'  be  reported, 
but  the  proposed  $10  billion  tax  "out"  is 
simply  a  statement  of  intent,  to  be  consid- 
ered later.  Clearly,  most  of  the  budget  bal- 
ancing would  be  achieved  through  tax  in- 
creases if  U.  Con.  Res.  307  is  approved. 

Because  we  feel  spending  and  taxes  are  al- 
ready too  high,  we  oppose  all  amendments 
to  increase  spending.  We  urge  you  to  oppose 
any  proposal  which  would  increase  FY  81 
spending  and  reduce  or  eliminate  the  $10 
billion  tax  "cut"  promised  in  H.  Con.  Res. 
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307.  Speclflcally,  we  urge  you  to  oppose  the 
following: 

Mi  amendment  to  delete  the  reconcfll- 
?tion  instructions.  If  past  experience  is  any 
guide,  deletion  of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions may  serve  to  increase  spending  as 
much  as  $9  billion,  and  prevent  even  the 
modest  $10  billion  tax  "cut "  from  being  con- 
sidered. 

An  amendment  by  Rep.  David  Obey  to  in- 
crease spending  by  $1  billion. 

An  amendment  by  Rep.  Richard  Oltlnger 
to  adopt  President  Carters  January  Budget 
proposal— effectively  calling  for  a  $16.5  bil- 
lion spending  increase.  This  amendment 
would  also  eliminate  the  budget  resolution 
targets  for  Federal  credit  activity. 

An  amendment  by  Rep.  Stephen  Solarz  to 
increase  spending  by  over  $5  billioiL 

An  amendment  by  Rep.  Parren  Mitchell 
to  increase  st>ending  by  almost  $2  billion. 

Two  amendments  would  balance  the 
budget  at  a  lower  level  of  spending  and  rev- 
enues. We  support  the  amendment  by  Rep. 
I>elt>ert  Latta.  which  would  reduce  proposed 
spending  by  almost  $12  billion,  and  the 
amendment  by  Rep.  John  Rousselot  which 
would  reduce  spending  about  $10  billion. 
Both  amendments  also  contain  reconcili- 
ation instructions  requiring  tax  cuts  be  re- 
fKirted  from  committee.  Unlike  H.  Con.  Res. 
307,  these  amendments  recognize  the  off- 
budget  deficit  is  $16  billion. 

Although  we  do  not  support  the  levels  of 
spending  and  taxes  proposed  in  H.  Con.  Res. 
307,  we  fuUy  support  and  commend  the 
Budget  Committee  for  including  reconcili- 
ation instructions  selling  targets  for  Feder- 
al credit  activity,  and  requiring  delay  of  en- 
rollment for  spending  bills  which  exceed 
their  allocation  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee proposal  and  the  two  substitute  amend- 
ments that  we  support  Ignore  the  serious 
questions  alx>ut  mUilary  waste.  We  believe 
that  substantial  savings  could  be  made  in 
this  area. 

Sincerely. 

David  Keating. 
Director  of  Legislative  Policy.m 


A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OP  1954  TO 
PROVIDE  MORE  ADEQUATE 
TREATMENT  OF  ROYALTY 
OWNERS  UNDER  THE  CRUDE 
OIL  WINDFALL  PROFIT  TAX 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  view  all  along  that  the  so- 
called  windfall  profit  tax  will  be  detri- 
mental to  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Unfortunately,  Con- 
gress passed  this  excise  tax  and  the 
President  signed  the  legislation  on 
April  2.  In  my  view,  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  independent  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners  in  that  leg- 
islation can  only  lead  to  a  further  slide 
in  U.S.  domestic  oil  production. 

The  decision  to  Include  landowners 
was  based  on  the  theory  that  landown- 
ers could  produce  no  production  re- 
sponse. However,  I  believe  that  the  re- 
verse is  likely  to  prove  true.  Unknown 
millions  of  acres  of  land  with  oil  devel- 
opment potential  are  privately  held. 
OwTjers  of  such  lands  number  in  the 
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hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  have 
r.ot  leased  their  property  for  oil  explo- 
rtition  and  all  of  them  will  now  be 
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and   Mr.    Blankfort   can   help   us   to 
sharpen  our  perspective. 
Both  of  the  writings,  which  follow  as 


April  28,  1980 


Perhaps  we  were  prejudiced  beforehand, 
but  John  Anderson's  speech  was  the  lugh 
point.  He  hasn't  a  prayer  of  winning  the  Re- 
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decal  of  an  American  flag.  A  police  car 
stands  guard  In  the  driveway,  lest  an  over- 
enthusiastic   patriot  decide  to  avenge    the 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN  the  Federal  Government.  The  Court 
THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS,  UPON  of  the  States  would  provide  an  oppor- 
INTRODUCTION    OF    A     HOUSE    tunltv  for  the  States  t/i  nnrtirinat*  in 
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hundreds  of  thousands.  Many  have 
r.ot  leased  their  property  for  oil  explo- 
ration and  all  of  them  will  now  be 
making  decisions  whether  to  lease 
land  for  production  or  hold  it  until 
such  time  as  they  may  claim  the  full 
value  of  their  mineral  rights.  These 
numerous  individual  decisions  will,  col- 
lectively, determine  whether  vast 
areas  of  land  in  this  country  will  be 
made  available  for  exploration  and 
production.  It  is  the  landowner  who 
decides  if  and  when  his  land  will  be 
leased  and  for  how  much.  Should 
landowners  begin  to  require  higher 
prices  for  their  leases  in  an  effort  to 
offset  the  adverse  effects  of  the  tax, 
even  land  now  in  production  could 
become  undesirable  to  producers.  In 
the  past  several  days,  I  have  received 
letters  and  calls  from  royalty  owners 
advocating  either  withholding  land 
from  exploration  and  production  or 
simply  increasing  their  lease  prices. 
Their  reasoning  is  understandable 
when  you  compare  the  incentives  that 
a  landowner  with  coal  deposits  has  at 
this  time.  But  then,  we  don't  have  a 
windfall  profit  tax  on  coal,  nor  should 
we.  The  point  is  that  the  landowners 
of  our  natural  resources,  whether  it  be 
oil,  natiiral  gas,  or  coal,  should  not  be 
penalized  simply  for  being  a  land- 
owner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  this  body 
recognize  the  need  to  enact  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today,  which  would 
exempt  royally  owners  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  of  up  to  10  barrels  per 
day  of  royalty  Interest.  This  10-barrel- 
per-day  exemption  should  cover  the 
vast  majority  of  the  small  royalty 
owners  who  will  be  most  severely  af- 
fected by  the  windfall  profit  tax.« 
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HON.  UONEL  VAN  DEERLIN 

OP  CALIFORWIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 
•  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Chula  Vista  (Calif.)  Star- News  is  a 
leading  newspaper  serving  my  congres- 
sional district.  The  paper  is  known  for 
the  thorough  coverage  it  provides  for 
the  communities  within  its  circulation 
area. 

While  the  news  focus  naturally  is  on 
local  events  in  the  Star-News,  which 
publishes  twice  weekly,  the  able 
people  in  charge  of  the  publication 
share  a  much  broader  outlook. 

Recently,  Johnnie  Lou  Rosas,  the 
paper's  editor,  and  Lowell  Blankfort, 
columnist  and  former  editor  and  pub- 
lisher, visited  Washington,  on  quite 
different  missions. 

Mrs.  Rosas  and  Mr.  Blankfort  wrote, 
respectively,  an  editorial  and  a  column 
based  on  their  Washington  experi- 
ences. I  commend  their  views  to  our 
colleagues,  though  I  do  not  agree,  ob- 
viously, with  every  particular  of  what 
they  say.  In  some  w-ays,  we  are  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  country  here  in 
the  center  of  Government,  and  knowl- 
edgeable outsiders  such  as  Mrs.  Rosas 
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and    Mr.    Blankfort   can    help    us    to 
sharpen  our  perspective. 

Both  of  the  writings,  which  follow  as 
an  extension  of  my  own  remarks,  ap- 
peared in  the  Star-News  on  April  24. 
No  More  Lincolns? 
(By  Johnnie  Lou  Rosas) 

Two  weeks  ago  today  we  had  lunch  with 
the  President. 

More  accurately,  we  were  among  650 
newspaper  editors  who  heard  President 
Carter  when  he  was  lured  away  from  the 
Rose  Garden  to  address  the  American  Soci- 
ety of  Newpaper  Editors.  (We  didn't  actual- 
ly break  bread  with  him.  since  he  arrived 
after  we'd  finished  our  meal.) 

The  President's  speech  was  the  climax  of 
four  days  of  political  talks.  When  editors 
meet  in  an  election  year  in  the  nation's  capi- 
tal, the  logical  guest  speakers  are  candi- 
dates, key  administration  figures  and  the 
movers  and  shakers  of  government. 

So  over  a  four-day  period  we  heard 
George  Bush,  Ronald  Reagan.  John  Ander- 
son and  Jimmy  Carter,  along  with  an  assort- 
ment of  lesser  lights  that  ranged  from  the 
head  of  the  Census  Bureau  to  the  president 
of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Was  any  light  shed  on  major  issues?  No. 

Was  any  innovative  government  program 
outlined?  No. 

Was  the  cause— and  thus  the  cure— for  in- 
flation spelled  out?  No. 

But  we  were  given  a  rare  chance  to  com- 
pare those  men  who  hope  to  lead  our  nation 
through  the  next  four  perilous  years  ...  to 
compare  their  ability  to  think  on  their 
feet  ...  to  field  questions  (since  all  faced  a 
panel  of  three  editors)  ...  to  pull  from 
their  storehouse  of  knowledge  the  necessary 
facts  and  statistics  to  back  up  their  points. 

And  perhaps  from  the  analysis  of  those 
traits  and  capabilities  we  were  able  to  draw 
a  better  picture  of  the  men  who  would  be 
President.  Surely  the  abilities  needed  to 
answer  questions  in  a  forthright  and  intelli- 
gent fashion  demonstrate  the  quickness  of  a 
mans  mind  and  even  his  willingness  to 
make  a  decision. 

So.  after  mulling  over  our  impressions  of 
the  four  candidates  we  heard,  we've  come  to 
a  few  conclusions. 

George  Bush  was  the  surprise.  An  artic- 
ulate speaker  (but  then  all  good  politicians 
are).  Bush  was  quick  on  his  feet,  obviously 
an  mtelligent  man  not  afraid  to  commit 
himself  when  asked  a  direct  question.  A 
very  impressive  candidate. 

His  thrust,  however,  was  against  Carter, 
not  Reagan.  Yet  he  must  win  the  nomina- 
tion before  Carter  becomes  his  opponent. 
Despite  his  denial,  we  came  away  convinced 
that  Bush  is  running  for  the  vice-presiden- 
cy. He  devoted  more  time  to  detailing  how 
his  and  Reagan's  beliefs  are  compatible 
than  to  telling  us  why  he  would  be  a  better 
president  than  the  ex-actor. 

The  ex-actor  was  disaptKiinting  as  a  speak- 
er, stumbling  in  his  reading  and  not  appear- 
ing as  smooth  or  as  forceful  as  Bush.  But  he 
really  lost  points  when  it  came  to  answeririg 
questions. 

Rather  than  a  direct  answer  to  a  direct 
question,  he  talked  around  the  subject  or 
gave  cliche  responses.  Questioned  about  the 
First  Amendment,  he  came  back  with  a 
quick  ■  I'm  all  for  it"  type  response,  as 
though  anyone  talking  to  a  group  of  editors 
would  admit  being  opposed  to  it.  But  he  left 
many  of  us  convinced  he  knew  no  more 
about  freedom  of  the  press  than  he  does 
about  parity. 

The  obvious  wiruier  of  the  nomination. 
Reagan,  nonetheless,  frightened  us  with  his 
total  lack  of  knowledge  on  many  subjects 
...  his  refusal  (or  inability)  to  answer  a 
direct  question  .  .  .  his  less  than  overwhelm- 
ing intelligence. 
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Perhaps  we  were  prejudiced  beforehand, 
but  John  Anderson's  speech  was  the  high 
point.  He  hasn't  a  prayer  of  winning  the  Re- 
publican nomination  or  of  being  more  than 
a  spoiler  as  an  Independent,  but  Anderson 
gave  us  hope.  We  were  convinced  he  could 
come  up  with  innovative  programs  and 
would  be  savvy  enough  at>out  the  ways  of 
Washington  to  get  his  ideas  approved  by 
Congress. 

He  alone  among  the  candidates  sparked 
spontaneous  applause  from  among  the 
crowd  of  somewhat  jaded  editors.  He  alone 
challenged  the  ability  of  the  candidates  of 
his  own  party,  not  just  of  the  incumbent 
President.  He  alone  seemed  to  offer  real 
hope  for  the  country.  Yet  we  know  he  can't 
win. 

\nd  then  came  Jimmy  Carter— a  disap- 
pointment as  a  President,  an  equally  large 
diiappointment  as  a  speaker.  His  own  feel- 
ing of  inadequacy  and  insecurity  seemed  to 
take  the  form  of  straining  too  hard  to  sound 
forceful. 

Rather  than  .sounding  forceful,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  sounding  strident.  His  normally 
soft  Southern  slurs  sawed  on  the  nerves. 
Every  sentence  came  out  with  equal  empha- 
sis, even  when  the  remark  was  no  more 
earth  shaking  than  a  reitt?ration  of  the  cur- 
rent status  In  Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

When  questioning  began,  the  President 
too  often  seemed  to  be  giving  the  same 
answer  to  the  same  question  he'd  heard 
before.  He  left  us  feeling  no  more  confident 
in  his  administration  than  we'd  felt  before 
we'd  lieard  him. 

When  all  was  said  and  done,  we  realized 
that  other  writers  and  commentators  have 
been  correct.  Well  be  left  with  a  Hobson's 
choice  of  Carter  and  Reagan  ...  a  choice 
that  makes  us  question  our  election  system. 

Why  do  we  fail  to  nominate  the  truly 
qualified  candidates  such  as  Anderson?  Why 
do  we  place  on  the  ballot  the  Reagans  and 
the  Carters  with  whom  few  are  satisfied? 
What  has  happened  to  our  nation  that  we 
no  longer  produce  the  Roosevelts  .  .  .  the 
Wilsons  .  .  .  the  Lincolns? 

We  can't  believe  that  men  and  women  of 
that  caliber  aren't  out  there  somewhere. 
Why  aren't  they  on  our  election  ballots? 

Capital:  The  Small  Picture 
(By  Lowell  Blankfort) 

Washington.- For  the  first  time  on  my 
journeys  to  our  nation's  capital.  I  did  not 
visit  Rep.  Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  I  had  other 
responsibilities.  You  see,  my  wife  April  and 
I  were  among  a  group  of  courageous  adults 
who  volunteered  to  chaperone  53— yes.  53— 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  school  children  on  an 
"American  heritage"  (and  also  American 
Airlines)  tour  of  Washington  and  environs. 

The  children  were  from  Decatur  elemen- 
tary -school  In  La  JoUa,  and  April  and  I  were 
drafted— er,  volunteered— because  we  are 
friends  of  the  teacher  who  organized  the 
trip. 

Accompanying  such  a  group  after  having 
done  the  VIP  bit  on  past  trips  gives  one  dif- 
ferent impressions  of  what's  really  signifi- 
cant and  interesting  in  Washington.  So.  for 
the  l)enefit  of  future  tourists,  particularly 
those  chaperoning  groups  of  children,  fol- 
lowing are  some  capsulized  impressions: 

(1)  Most  popular  landmark  in  Washing- 
ton Shell's  New  Cafeteria.  1433  K  St.,  NW.. 
the  official  trough  for  American  Airlines' 
group  kiddie  tours.  On  the  same  flier  listing 
such  specials  as  "Swift's  Premium  Select 
Liver  with  Onions"  for  $1  Is  a  prayer:  "Be 
praised,  my  Lord  .  .  ."  (presumably  for  au- 
thorizing liver  and  onions  for  $1). 

(2)  Newest  tourist  attraction  in  Washing- 
ton: The  Iranian  embassy,  where  the  front 
gate  is  sealed  with  a  large  wooden  plank 
bearing  the  word:  "CLOSED."  In  the  center 
of  the  O  In  "closed"  someone  has  pasted  a 
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decal  of  an  American  flag.  A  police  car 
stands  guard  in  the  driveway,  lest  an  over- 
enthusiastic  patriot  decide  to  avenge  the 
hostages  personally.  Here  was  where  the 
shah's  ambassador  wined  and  dined  Ameri- 
can officials  at  lavish  parties.  Now  it  is  deso 
late.  It  is  an  eerie  sight. 

(3)  Loneliest  place  In  Washington:  The 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  when  a  colleague  is 
making  a  speech.  Only  six  of  the  100  sena- 
tors were  on  hand  while  we  heard  a  Repub- 
lican senator  droning  away  against  Presi- 
dent Carter's  appointment  of  a  new  Nation- 
al Labor  Relations  Board  chairman.  We 
could  stay  only  five  minutes.  That  was 
enough  to  convince  us  the  absent  94  sena- 
tors hadn't  missed  anything. 

(j)  Most  significant  historical  exhibit  in 
Washington:  Our  nations  heritage  at  the 
Smithsonian's  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology— not  because  it  contains  such 
memorabilia  as  the  manacles  of  our  slaves 
and  the  benches  of  the  immigrants  at  Ellis 
Island  (about  which  students  could  care 
less),  but  because  therein  are  the  original 
jacket  of  the  Ponz  and  the  oi  iginal  chair  of 
Archie  Bunker.  Wow! 

(5)  Most  pressing  need  for  an  affirmative 
action  progra.-n;  The  inspection  department 
i:f  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving, 
where  all  the  dozen  or  so  employees  wr  saw 
checking  the  printing  quality  of  $100  bills 
were,  without  exception,  female  and  black. 
(Said  a  child:  "The  employees  here  must  be 
very  well  paid  because  they  have  so  much 
money  to  pay  them  with.") 

(6)  Biggest  change  since  my  last  visit:  The 
tour  of  the  FBI  building.  In  the  past  it  was 
conducted  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  shorthaired. 
all-male,  all-white  agent.s  in  training:  now, 
since  two  years  ago.  it's  conducted  by  tour 
guides,  many  of  them  females  and  black.  In 
the  past,  there  was  much  stress  on  the  FBI's 
role  in  rooting  out  U.S.  communists.  Now 
this  is  gone  and  in  a  filmed  welcome,  the 
current  FBI  chief,  William  Webster,  instead 
tells  how  ihe  FBI  investigates  civil  rights 
violations  and  police  brutality  "without 
waiting  for  complaints. "  Still  there:  the 
FBI's  bang-bang  marksmanship  show— 
except  now  the  shooter  has  longish  hair. 
But  the  late  Hoover's  ghost  remains  In  the 
name  of  the  new  building  and  a  display  of 
his  old  desk.  Asked  about  Hoover's  alleged 
blackmail  of  congressmen  and  violations  of 
people's  privacy  and  civil  liberties,  the  guide 
replies.  "The  laws  were  ambiguous  then,  so 
he  couldn't  be  accused  of  doing  anything  il- 
legal." It  sounded  like  a  lame  excuse. 

(7)  Most  dramatic  example  of  the  benefits 
of  freedom  vs.  communism:  The  Chinese 
pandas  at  the  Washington  Zoo.  When  I  vis- 
ited their  counterpart  at  the  Peking  zoo  a 
few  years  ago.  his  home  was  a  small  and 
dark  indoor  cage  But  Washington's  pandas, 
a  gift  of  the  Chinese  to  President  Nixon, 
have  a  large  grassy  outdoor  enclosure  all  to 
themselves  where  they  happily  munch  on 
bamboo  leaves,  the  fruits  of  capitalism. 

(8)  Fastest  growing  founding  father, 
Thomas  Jefferson.  When  I  first  visited  Wil- 
liamsburg. Virginia's  restored  colonial  city, 
he  was  described  to  me  as  being  5-feet-2. 
That's  why.  I  was  told,  the  beds  there  were 
very  short.  This  trip  I  was  told  Jefferson 
was  6-3,  and  the  beds  were  short  because  co- 
lonial people,  who  weren't  much  shorter 
than  us,  thought  it  was  healthy  to  sleep 
with  their  knees  curled  up.  Moral:  Don't  be- 
lieve everything  tourist  guides  tell  you. 

(9)  Most  interesting  tourist  question:  from 
a  10-year-old,  during  the  changing  of  the 
guard  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier: 
'Do    they    guard    the    Unknown    Soldier's 

Tomb  so  that  nobody  peeks  in  to  see  who  he 
is?"* 
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STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS,  UPON 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  PROPOS- 
ING A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AMENDMENT  TO  ESTABLISH  A 
COURT  OF  THE  STATES 
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the  Federal  Government.  The  Court 
of  the  States  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  States  to  participate  in 
the  judicial  branch. 

I  have  introduced  this  proposal  in 
the  two  previous  Congresses  and 
would  once  again  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues.* 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  10th  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  was  intended  to  con- 
firm the  understanding  of  the  people 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  that  powers  not  granted  to 
the  United  States  were  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people  and  that  it 
added  nothing  to  the  instrument  as 
originally  ratified. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  while  the  10th 
amendment  has  been  characterized  as 
a  truism,  it  expressly  declares  the  con- 
stitutional policy  that  Congress  may 
not  exercise  its  powers  in  a  fashion 
that  impairs  the  States'  integrity  or 
their  ability  to  function  effectively  in 
a  Federal  system. 

Meanwhile,  through  the  course  of 
this  century,  the  courts  have  sane 
tioned  the  virtually  unbridled  growlh 
of  the  Congrcs.s  powor  to  regulate 
commerce.  Examples  abound.  Since 
the  creation  of  the  medicare  program, 
the  Federal  Government  has  increased 
its  efforts  to  regulate  the  minutest  de- 
tails of  the  operations  of  health  care 
facilities,  including  those  owned  and 
operated  by  States  and  their  political 
subdivisions.  And.  State  governments, 
which  thought  they  had  some  discre 
tion  in  developing  plans  to  Implement 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  have  found  that 
EPA  is  spelling  out  all  the  details 
which  their  plan  must  contain. 

Over  the  last  generation,  many 
States  have  streamlined  their  govern- 
ments and  have  generated  new  ideas 
to  deal  with  local,  regional,  and  na- 
tional problems.  The  States  must  have 
the  assurance  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  not  continue  to  interject 
itself  into  areas  that  are  more  proper- 
ly reserved  to  the  States. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  House  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Court  of  the  States, 
composed  of  one  judge  from  each 
State,  whose  method  of  selection, 
term,  and  compensation  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  State.  The  Court  of 
the  States  would  sit  in  smaller  panels, 
and  would  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  all 
cases  arising  under  the  10th  amend- 
ment appealed  from  the  Supreme 
Court. 

On  the  surface,  this  may  appear  to 
be  a  considerable  departure  from  our 
constitutional  tradition;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  departure  from  the  princi- 
ples of  federalism.  In  establishing  the 
Senate  and  the  electoral  college,  the 
Constitution  provides  for  State  partici- 
pation in  two  of  the  three  branches  of 
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HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OP  F1.0RI0A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  cadi  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  release  by  NASA  de- 
picting a  case  in  cost  sharing  between 
a  Government  agency  and  private  con- 
cern. This  Is  another  example  of  the 
benefits  being  derived  by  the  technol- 
ogy being  developed  in  our  space  pro- 
gram. 

An  Earth  resources  NASA  satellite 
has  found  a  new  use:  Gathering  data 
to  improve  management  of  Americk's 
forest  lands.  The  project  reflects  a 
unique  relationship  between  the  Gov- 
ernment agency  and  the  private 
sector;  one  in  which  the  initiating 
company  is  sharing  the  total  cost  but 
the  technology  developed  will  be  avail- 
able to  all  other  timber  companies. 
The  satellite  is  Landsat-3.  The  compa- 
ny is  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Co. 

Since  1977.  St.  Regis  has  been  work- 
ing with  NASA  in  a  test  program  to 
see  if  Landsat  data  could  improve  the 
paper  industrj''s  information  base  on 
forest  lands.  St.  Regis  wants  to  use  the 
data  for  planning  timber  harvests, 
leasing  and  buying  new  timber  lands, 
and  to  monitor  more  than  920.000 
hectares— 2.3  million  acres— across  the 
South. 

The  project  has  been  so  successful 
that  the  St.  Regis  Southern  Timber- 
land  Division,  Jacksonville.  Fla..  re- 
cently authorized  over  $300,000  of  new 
capital  investment  for  a  forest  re- 
source information  system  to  use 
Landsat  data  to  supplement  conven- 
tionally acquired  data  in  Its  general 
operations. 

The  entire  forestry  industry  stands 
to  gain  from  the  venture  because  tech- 
nology developed  by  the  St.  Regis  ex- 
periment is  in  the  public  domain  and 
available  to  other  companies.  The 
company  and  NASA  plan  to  conduct  a 
symposium  in  1981  to  demonstrate 
Landsat  interpretation  methods  to 
timber  Industry  managers. 

St.  Regis  was  the  first  private  com- 
pany to  act  as  a  user  In  NASA's  re- 
source observation  applications  test 
program.  The  project  established  a 
unique  relationship  between  NASA 
and  the  private  sector  for  St.  Regis  ini- 
tiated the  project— rather  than 
NASA— and  the  company  is  sharing  in 
the  total  cost. 

St.  Regis  will  use  techniques  devel- 
oped in  the  project  at  its  Dallas  com- 
puter   facility    to   process    the    data 
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coming  from  Landsat  which  will  com- 
plement the  automated  data  base  at 
St.    Reels    divisional    remote    sensing 
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Schaeffer.    Assembly    campaigns    in    clous  hooliganism."  Maria  was  given  a    such  a  group  with  my  colleagues  Don 
which   he   participated   include:   Phil    suspended  sentence;  Vladimir  was  sen-    Bonker,     Bill     Nelson,     and     Paih. 
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coming  from  Landsat  which  will  com- 
plement the  automated  data  base  at 
St.  Regis  divisional  remote  sensing 
center  in  Jacksonville.  This  combined 
data  will  assist  the  company  in  esti- 
mating timber  volume  and  productiv- 
ity, as  well  as  changes  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  forests. 

Landsat  data  will  be  used  to  deter- 
mine distribution  of  the  major  types 
of  trees  on  St.  Regis-owned  timberland 
in  Texas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  and  other 
land  available  through  lease  or  pur- 
chase. 

The  project  is  being  conducted  by 
NASA's  Johnson  Space  Center.  Hous- 
ton; the  Laboratory  for  Applications 
of  Remote  Sensing  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity in  Lafayette,  Ind.;  and  the  St. 
Regis  Paper  Co.  It  is  scheduled  to  end 
in  September  of  this  year. 

Landsat-3  orbits  the  globe  14  times  a 
day  at  an  altitude  of  900  kilometers— 
560  miles.  Its  electronic  multispectral 
scanner  returns  data  which  is  proc- 
essed into  film  and  computer  tape 
format.  This  resource  information 
may  be  used  to  characterize  different 
types  of  terrain,  vegetation,  soils, 
rocks,  and  other  surface  features.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MARTIN  AND  RAY 
SHAPERO 


April  28,  1980 

JULIAN  A.  VIRTUE  HONORED 


H.R.   7162.  THE  FEDERAL  SPEND- 
ING LIMITATION  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
September  I  joined  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Jenkins  of  Georgia,  m  introducing 
House  Joint  Resolution  395,  proposing 
an  aunendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  would  place  a  limit  on  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  by  re- 
stricting them  to  the  growth  rate  of 
the  GNP.  I  still  feel  that  only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  will  provide  the 
long-range  solution  to  restraining  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  have  not  aban- 
doned that  effort.  However.  I  feel  that 
our  current  economic  condition  is  seri- 
ous enough  to  warrant  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  biU  enabling  the  Federal 
Government  to  implement  immediate 
corrective  actions.  For  this  reason,  I 
joined  Mr.  Jenkins  on  April  24  in  in- 
troducing H.R.  7162,  the  Federal 
Spending  Limitation  Act  of  1980, 
which  is  the  same  text  as  our  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  bill  form.  It  pro- 
poses that  total  Government  outlays 
would  not  increase  by  a  percentage 
greater  than  the  percentage  increase 
In  nominal  GNP  during  the  last  calen- 
dar year  ending  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  each  fiscal  year.  For  further  expla- 
nation of  its  content,  I  refer  you  to  my 
earlier  remarks  on  page  24712  of  the 
September  14.  1979,  issue  of  the  Con- 

GRCSSIOHAL  RECORD.* 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUTORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Mairtin  and  Ray  Shapero  will  be  hon- 
ored by  the  presentation  of  Israel's 
Lion  of  Judah  Peace  Award  on  May 
18,  1980.  The  presentation  will  be 
made  at  the  Annual  Israel  Dinner  of 
State  which  will  be  held  at  Temple  Art 
El  in  North  Hollywood,  Calif.  These 
two  distinguished  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity have  richly  earned  their 
award. 

Ray  Shapero  was  bom  in  New  York 
and  was  educated  in  Los  Angeles,  at- 
tending the  University  of  California 
and  received  her  master's  degree  in 
social  work  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California.  In  her  37  years  in 
social  work  she  held  a  bounty  of  Jobs, 
from  field  staff  of  the  youth  division 
of  the  United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund, 
the  Los  Angeles  County  Bureau  of 
Public  Assistance,  the  El  Nldo  Camp 
of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  a  case  worker  at  the  Jewish 
Family  Service,  an  Instructor  on  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  as  well  as  its  director  of 
social  services,  the  director  of  social 
services  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Home  Health  Agency,  the  assistant  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  California 
Home  for  the  Aged  at  Reseda,  and  cur- 
rently the  administrator  of  the  Meno- 
rah  Village.  She  has  been  active  In  the 
Labor  Zionist  movement  and  served  as 
president  of  the  Shalom  Group  of  the 
Pioneer  Women.  Ray  has  been  very 
active  at  Temple  Adat  Ari  El  as  a 
member  of  its  board  of  directors,  as 
the  temple  representative  to  the 
Valley  Inter-Palth  Council,  and  as 
Social  Action  Chairman  of  the  Temple 
Sisterhood. 

Martin  Shapero  is  the  distinguished 
Los  Angeles  attorney,  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Law  School.  He  Is 
a  founding  partner  of  the  law  firm  of 
Corinbllt.  Shapero  <&  Seltzer.  Martin 
and  Ray  were  among  the  early  activ- 
ists in  the  movement  to  secure  unre- 
stricted emigration  for  Soviet  Jews. 
They  have  been  zealous  supporters  of 
the  economic  stability  of  Israel 
through  the  Israel  bond  program,  now 
in  Its  29th  year  of  providing  urgently 
needed  funds  to  develop  every  major 
aspect  of  Israel's  resources. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  me  in  ex- 
tending our  warm  commendations  to 
Martin  and  Ray  Shapero  on  their  out- 
standing record  of  diligent  and  devot- 
ed service  to  their  community,  their 
professions,  and  their  faith.  Their  son 
Steven  and  their  daughters  Bella  and 
Miriam  are  likewise  congratulated 
upon  the  achievements  of  their  par- 
ents, who  enrich  the  world  with  their 
presence  in  lt.« 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Julian  A.  Virtue,  a  leader  in  private 
enterprise,  is  being  honored  in  Los  An- 
geles. Calif.,  on  Thursday.  May  1. 1  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  reviewing 
the  activities  that  have  made  Julian 
Virtue  outstanding  not  only  in  the 
world  of  business,  but  in  community 
service  and  in  contributions  to  better 
government. 

Julian  was  bom  December  6,  1908.  In 
Galesburg,  111.  The  family  moved  to 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  when  he  was  2  years 
old. 

In  August  1926,  Julian  and  his 
brother  began  a  custom  plating  busi- 
ness in  their  backyard.  They  switched 
to  furniture  manufacturing  but  this 
was  temporarily  interrupted  by  World 
War  II.  During  the  war  years  their  ef- 
forts went  to  manufacturing  Navy 
bunks  and  target  planes  for  aircraft 
practice. 

Following  World  War  II.  Julian  and 
his  brother  returned  to  manufacturing 
commercial  products.  Virtue  Bros. 
Manufacturing  became  a  leader  in  the 
dinette  furniture  industry. 

In  1950.  Julian  left  Virtue  Bros. 
Manufacturing  and  struck  out  on  his 
own.  forming  a  new  company,  Virco 
Manufacturing,  which  at  that  time 
manufactured  only  school  furniture. 
TwJay  Virco  Manufacturing  has  ex- 
panded into  a  national  company.  It 
has  1,500  employees.  6  manufacturing 
facilities  throughout  the  country, 
warehouses  in  principal  cities  and  cur- 
rent sales  of  about  $100  million  annu- 
ally. 

While  building  his  business.  Julian 
Virtue  found  time  to  participate  in 
many  civic  activities  including:  the 
DowTitown  Optimist  Club,  serving  as 
president;  Merchants  &  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  serving  as  officer  and 
director;  and  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Salvation  Army.  Through  his  in- 
volvement at  Pepperdlne  University. 
Julian  Virtue  also  supported  higher 
education. 

In  addition  to  his  participation  in 
civic  activities,  Mr.  Virtue  has  devoted 
time  and  effort  to  the  activities  of  the 
Republican  Party  including: 

Member  and  leader  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Lincoln  Clubs  since  1969;  member. 
Republican  Statesmen  since  1970; 
member.  Republican  Eagles  since  1977; 
chairman  of  Budget  and  Expenditures 
Subcommittee  of  the  United  Republi- 
caui  Finance  Committee  since  January 
1977. 

In  addition  to  serving  on  the  Ronald 
Reagan  for  President  campaign, 
Julian  Virtue  has  also  assisted  in  cam- 
paigns for  Mike  Curb  for  Lieutenant 
Governor;  George  Deukmejian  for  at- 
torney general;  Bob  Beverly  and  OUie 
Sperau  In  State  senate  campaigns: 
Congressmen  Bob  Dornan  and  Wayne 
Grishau      and     candidate      Howard 
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Schaeffer.  Assembly  campaigns  in 
which  he  participated  Include:  Phil 
Wyman,  Paul  Bannai,  John  Fellz.  and 
Gerald  Felando.  He  also  campaigned 
for  Deane  Dana  for  supervisor. 

Julian  and  his  wife,  Elvira,  currently 
reside  in  Rolling  Hills  and  have  3  sons, 
1  daughter,  and  12  grandchildren. 

With  all  of  his  accomplishments, 
Julian  Virtue  continues  to  lend  his  as- 
sistance to  those  who  are  working  to 
improve  life  in  the  community  and  to 
those  who  promote  the  free  market 
system.  Please  join  me  in  honoring 
Julian  A.  Virtue  for  his  contributions 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and, 
in  particular,  Los  Angeles  County, 
Calif* 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  speak  out  once 
more  in  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
take  part  in  this  year's  vigil,  "The 
Spirit  of  Helsinki,"  a  project  organized 
by  my  distinguished  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Maguire.  It  is  indeed  unfor- 
tunate that  the  Soviet  Union's  consist- 
ent disregard  for  the  commitments  it 
made  at  Helsinki  has  compelled  us— 
for  the  fourth  consecutive  year— to 
conduct  yet  another  vigil  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  emi- 
grate. 

In  August  of  1975,  35  nations,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union,  signed  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  and  pledged  to  facili- 
tate the  reunification  of  families  sepa- 
rated by  political  boundaries.  More- 
over, the  signatory  states  agreed  to  re- 
spect the  basic  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  of  their  citizens. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe,  I 
am  all  too  familiar  with  the  Soviet 
Union's  failure  to  abide  by  these 
solemn  promises. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  more 
striking  example  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's violation  of  the  Helsinki  spirit 
than  the  tragic  fate  of  the  valiant 
Slepak  family.  In  1970,  Vladimir,  a 
radio  and  television  engineer,  and  his 
wife  Maria,  a  physician,  first  applied 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
with  their  two  sons.  The  family  was 
repeatedly  denied  permission  to  leave 
the  country.  In  1977,  the  elder  son 
Aleksandr  was  allowed  to  Join  his 
American  wife  in  Israel,  but  on  the 
same  day  that  he  received  permission 
to  go,  the  younger  son.  Leonid,  re- 
ceived his  draft  notice  and  was  forced 
to  go  into  hiding.  Out  of  desperation 
and  frustration,  Vladimir  and  Maria 
hung  a  protest  banner  from  the  balco- 
ny of  their  Moscow  apartment  on 
June  1,  1978,  that  read:  "Let  Us  Go  to 
Our  Son  in  Israel."  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities arrested  the  couple  immedi- 
ately and  charged  them  with  "mall- 
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clous  hooliganism."  Maria  was  given  a 
suspended  sentence;  Vladimir  was  sen- 
tenced to  5  years  in  Internal  exile  for 
his  role  as  a  leader  of  the  Soviet 
Jewish  community. 

Vladimir  Slepak  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group;  43  monitors  are  now  languish- 
ing in  Soviet  prison  camps  or  living  in 
exile  in  remote  Siberia.  As  in  Vladi- 
mir's case,  their  only  crime  was  to  try 
to  exercise  the  basic  civil  liberties 
guaranteed  them  In  the  numerous  hu- 
manitarian covenants  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  signed. 

The  only  bright  note  during  Vladi- 
mir's bleak  term  of  exile  has  been  the 
news  In  April  of  last  year  that  Leonid 
and  his  family  at  long  last  had  been 
permitted  to  go  to  Israel.  Now.  word 
comes  to  me  from  Leonid  that  his  fa- 
ther's health  Is  deteriorating  and  that 
the  circumstances  under  which  his 
parents  are  living  are  growing  more  in- 
tolerable. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  suffering 
of  the  Slepaks  and  of  all  Soviet  Jewish 
families  to  end.  There  have  been  too 
many  victims  of  the  Kremlin's  cruel 
and  arbitrary  emigration  procedures. 
It  is  vitally  important— now  more  than 
ever— for  the  West  to  continue  to 
insist  that  the  Soviet  Government 
conduct  its  policies  in  a  decent  and 
humane  fashion.  I  devoutly  hope  that 
today  will  mark  the  last  time  that  my 
colleagues  and  I  will  have  to  partici- 
pate in  a  vigil  for  Soviet  Jews.  But, 
until  families  like  the  Slepaks  have 
been  reunited  and  until  the  true  spirit 
of  Helsinki  has  been  realized  for  all 
Soviet  citizens,  we  in  the  West  can 
never  be  silent.* 


CHRISTIAN  FAITH  AND  UNITY 
IN  CONGRESS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr,  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  upward  of  1  million 
people  are  coming  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal to  be  heard.  But  this  Is  no  ordinary 
group  and  they  are  not  coming  here  to 
demonstrate  against  the  Government. 
They  are  Christians  and  they  are 
coming  here  to  pray  for  the  Nation 
and  Its  people.  Some  of  their  material 
refers  to  a  familiar  but  favorite  pas- 
sage in  II  Chronicles  7:14 

If  My  people  who  are  called  by  My  name 
humble  themselves  and  pray,  and  seek  My 
face  and  turn  from  their  wicked  ways,  then 
I  will  hear  from  heaven,  will  forgive  their 
sin,  and  will  heal  their  land. 

We  take  that  admonition  very  seri- 
ously. As  Christians  and  Memt>er8  of 
Congress  we  look  to  God  for  guidance 
and  comfort  In  the  awesome  duties  we 
have  as  public  leaders.  That  is  why 
there  are  several  groups  on  Capitol 
Hill  that  meet  on  a  regular  basis  to 
read  the  Bible,  share  in  a  personal  way 
our  own  shortcomings  and  problems, 
and  pray  with  one  another.  I  am  in 
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such  a  group  with  my  colleagues  Don 
BoNKER,  Bill  Nelson,  and  Paul 
Trible,  and  we  have  been  meeting 
faithfully  on  this  basis  for  approxi- 
mately 1  year. 

Last  week  we  were  asked  to  address 
a  seminar  sponsored  by  the  National 
Association  of  Evangelicals  here  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  attend  that  morning  but  the 
other  three  were  there.  I  thought  it 
appropriate  to  include  a  copy  of  the 
transcript  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  my  colleagues  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  Washington  for  Jesus 
march.  It  reveals  candidly  the 
thoughts  and  views  of  how  three 
Members  apply  their  personal  faith  in 
carrying  out  their  work  as  Memt)ers  of 
Congress.* 


SPEECH  OF  AMBASSADOR 
WILLIAM  VANDEN  HEUVEL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  period  when  Ambassador 
Andrew  Young  held  forth  in  the 
United  Nations,  h^  seemed  to  many  of 
us  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
Third  World  to  the  United  States 
more  often  than  the  reverse.  As  a 
result,  the  position  of  the  United 
States  often  suffered  In  the  world 
forum  of  the  United  Nations,  as  did  we 
who  listened  to  Ambassador  Young's 
misguided  discourses. 

It  Is  refreshing  then  to  read  the 
recent  remarks  made  to  the  UJI.  Asso- 
ciation by  Ambassador  William 
Vanden  Heuvel,  deputy  UJS.  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  on 
the  inadequate  reaction  of  the  Third 
World  toward  the  Iranian  outrage 
against  American  diplomats  in 
Tehran. 

The  Ambassador  especially  berates 
the  so-called  nonalined  movement  self- 
appointed  spokesman  for  the  Third 
World:  "When  a  vassal  state  of  the 
Soviet  Union  becomes  spokesman  for 
the  nonalined  movement,"  Ambassa- 
dor Vandeft  Heuvel  asks,  in  an  obvious 
reference  to  Cuba,  "are  we  still  to  pre- 
tend It  is  nonalined?  Is  there  not  a 
single  member  state  prepared,"  he 
asks,  "to  publicly  demand  that  the 
nonalined  movement  go  on  record  that 
Iran  release  the  hostages?"  "•  •  •  Ini- 
tiatives go  on  record  that  Iran  release 
the  hostages?"  "•  •  •  initiatives  should 
be  taken,"  he  goes  on,  "by  countries 
other  than  the  United  States  and  cer- 
tainly not  at  our  prodding.  These  ini- 
tiatives should  be  taken  by  countries 
otherwise  hostile  to  us,  but  who  un- 
derstand that  the  United  Nations 
Itself  is  going  to  be  strengthened  or 
weakened  by  how  this  crisis  is  re- 
solved." 

It  is  encouraging  to  hear  this  sensi- 
ble message  from  an  American  U J^.  of- 
ficial motivated  by  the  desire  to 
strengthen  both  the  position  of  the 
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United  States  and  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  before  the  U.N.  As- 
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But  there  Is  a  corollary  to  this  observation 
and  that  is  that  the  Third  World  has  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  to  the  intematlon- 
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world  peace?  Iran  caused  the  Secretary- 
General  of  this  organization  to  be  in  physi- 
cal Jeopardy.  Iran  flaunted  the  United  Na- 
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significantly  to  their  own  strength  Insofar 
u  American  support  and  commitment  is 
concerned,  because  the  United  States  is  a 

ffnv<>mm(>nt.    unri    a    nonn1«    mHn    n>mAmVu>.- 
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tematlves,  and  the  public  should  bear  the 
debate  and  voting.  Television  could  rise  to 
the  challenge  and  give  this  public  issue  the 
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United  States  and  the  future  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  text  of  the  Am- 
bassador's remarks  before  the  U.N.  As- 
sociation on  April  17.  1980.  are  printed 
below: 

SPfxcH  OP  Ambassador  Wiixiam  Vandem 
HrovKL,  AiiuL  17,  1980— Before  the 
UinTKD  Nations  Association 

Because  all  of  us  in  this  room  are  deeply 
committed  to  the  United  Nations.  I  hiope 
you  will  permit  me  to  spealc  personally  as 
one  of  you— rather  than  as  "one  of  them"— 
and  speali  as  an  American  regarding  one  of 
the  major  problems  that  preoccupies  us  and 
tias  had  center  stage  in  this  Institution. 

I  speak  of  the  American  hostages  in 
Tehran. 

The  holding  of  the  hostages  Is  not  a  bi- 
lateral problem  between  the  United  SUt^s 
and  Iran.  The  continued  imprisonment  of 
the  American  diplomatic  personnel  in 
Tehran  is  a  breach  of  the  most  fundamental 
tenet  of  international  relations.  It  violates 
the  Vienna  Convention  on  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions. It  breaks  the  New  York  Convention 
on  the  Protection  of  Diplomats.  It  Is  an  af- 
front to  th^  premise  that  is  basic  to  the  very 
existem-e  of  the  United  Nations— the  com- 
munication among  countries  through  au- 
thorized representatives. 

The  United  SUtes  will  protect  its  national 
interests  in  the  context  of  the  Iranian  crisis. 
My  guess  Is.  that  however  it  Is  resolved,  the 
United  States  will  come  out  more  unified 
and  determined  than  ever,  and  therefore 
stronger  than  ever.  But  the  larger  question 
is  where  are  the  leaders  in  the  United  Na- 
tions with  the  vision  to  perceive  that  this  in- 
stitution is  being  truly  tested?  And  where 
are  the  leaders  of  the  countries  of  the  world 
who  must  understand  that  the  ultimate  hos- 
tage of  terrorism  and  the  repudiation  of  In- 
ternational obligations  is  the  sxirvival  of  civ- 
ilized values,  and  ultimately  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world  itself. 

These  words  are  addressed  to  all  Member 
SUtes.  and  apply  to  almost  all  of  them,  but 
I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word  about  the 
Third  World  and  its  role  and  responsibility 
regarding  the  hostages  in  Iran.  Most  observ- 
ers of  the  United  Nations  rightly  believe 
that  this  institution  serves  the  interests  of 
the  Third  World  better  than  any  other 
group.  I  do  not  take  exception  to  that.  The 
United  Nations  should  be  the  crucible  for 
the  peaceful  revolution  that  will  bring  a 
sense  of  Justice  and  equity  to  the  needs  of 
people,  that  will  secure  the  political  and 
economic  independence  of  all  nations,  that 
will  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of  power  which 
fills  the  pages  of  history  where  the  strong 
have  threatened  the  weak.  I  believe  that  ev- 
eryone in  this  room  would  regard  their  life 
well  spent  if  we  contributed  to  the  strength- 
ening of  a  United  Nations  that  served  these 
purposes.  The  United  States  has  supported 
and  should  support  the  Specialized  Agencies 
like  WHO  which  serve  the  needs  of  all  man- 
kind, and  whose  present  direct  beneficiaries 
are  primarily  the  Third  World  countries. 
The  United  States  has  supported  and 
should  support  the  refugee  programs  of  the 
United  Nations,  understanding  and  accept- 
ing that  the  refugees  without  exception  are 
the  result  of  political  and  economic  turmoil 
outside  of  the  Industrial  democracies.  The 
United  States  has  supported  and  should 
support  global  negotiations  and  the 
Common  P^md  and  many  other  aspirations 
of  the  Third  World  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  economic  Justice.  There  are  countless 
other  initiatives  that  directly  benefit  Third 
World  countries,  initiatives  like  UNDP,  not 
to  mention  the  World  Bank.  So  let  us  agree 
that  the  political  and  economic  Interests  of 
the  Third  World  are  served,  yes  even  well 
served,  in  the  United  Nations  system— and  I 
for  one  believe  the  world  is  better  for  it. 
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But  there  Is  a  corollary  to  this  observation 
and  that  is  that  the  Third  World  has  obliga- 
tions and  responsibilities  to  the  internation- 
al system  that  is  Institutionalized  in  the 
United  Nations.  I  speak  personally  as  I  say 
this  but  I  believe  deeply  that  the  Third 
World  has  not  begun  to  fulfill  that  responsi- 
bility in  the  context  of  the  hostage  crisis. 
One  of  the  few  levers  of  influence  that 
might  be  meaningful  to  the  ruling  authori- 
ties in  Iran  Is  the  attitude  of  the  Third 
World  countries.  In  the  months  beginning 
with  Noveml>er  4.  I  have  heard  considerable 
private  and  some  public  support  expressed 
for  the  posture  of  the  United  States  regard- 
ing its  hostages,  and  those  expressions  have 
consisted  primarily  of  sympathy  rather 
than  suggestions  for  action.  True,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  General  Assembly  on  two  occa- 
sions spoke  eloquently  and  forcefully  to 
Ayatollah  Khomeini  and  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Iran  urging  the  release  of  the  hos- 
tages, but  the  General  Assembly  Itself  has 
remained  sOent. 

Secretary-General  Waldhelm  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  Secretariat  have  been  ex- 
traordinary in  the  dedication  of  their  time 
and  creative  energies  to  the  resolution  of 
the  crisis.  I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  and  the  commitment  of  Kurt 
Waldheim.  His  heroic  and  selfless  efforts 
brought  a  ray  of  hope  to  these  darks  days— 
but  I  dare  suggest  that  his  efforts  have  ema- 
nated from  his  own  personal  commitment  to 
this  organization  and  not  from  pressure 
from  iu  Member  States.  The  Security  Coun- 
cil has  eiigaged  Itself  In  attempting  resolu- 
tion of  the  problem  and,  without  exception, 
its  members  have  deplored  the  continued 
holding  of  the  hostages  and  have  urged 
their  release.  But  when  the  crucial  moment 
came  to  cause  Iran  to  understand  that  there 
were  meaningful  consequences  to  Its  contin- 
ued flaunting  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter,  the  exercise  of  the  veto  made  the 
necessary  resolution  impossible.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  nine  countries  which  sup- 
ported the  recommendation  for  sanctions, 
but  the  end  result  in  the  Security  Council 
was  paralyses,  when  what  we  needed  was 
action. 

And  so.  life  goes  on  as  usual  in  this  inter- 
national diplomatic  community.  We  are 
treated  to  the  spectacle  of  Iran  lobbying  to 
be  Rapporteur  of  the  Committee  of  24.  We 
are  allowed  to  be  aware  of  a  campaign  by 
Iranian  representatives  around  the  world  to 
secure  its  election  to  the  membership  of  the 
Security  Council  next  year.  There  has  lieen 
no  effort  that  I  am  aware  of  by  any  country 
in  any  international  conference  to  exclude 
Iran  from  participation.  No  spokesman  from 
a  Third  World  country  or  any  other 
Member  State  in  any  of  the  endless  meet- 
ings that  take  place  in  this  building  has 
stood  up  to  suggest  that  the  outrage  against 
the  American  diplomats  in  Tehran  is  an 
InsuJt  to  every  nation  that  is  a  member  of 
this  organization. 

The  two  acknowledged  military  superpow- 
ers of  the  world  were  each  confronted  by 
crisis  as  1979  ended.  One  sent  its  armed 
forces  into  an  Independent  member  of  the 
Third  World.  ««sassinated  Its  governmental 
authorities  and  scorned  the  General  Assem- 
bly when  it  condemned  Its  aggression  by  an 
overwhelming  vote.  The  other.  Its  diplomat- 
ic personnel  and  sovereignty  held  hostage 
by  the  governmental  authorities  of  a 
Member  State  of  the  United  Nations,  chose 
to  invoke  the  peaceful  processes  ot  this  or- 
ganization. Including  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  to  secure  their  release.  Is  It 
too  much  to  hope  or  expect  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  members  the  United  Na- 
tions would  find  the  ways  and  means  to  sup- 
port that  peaceful  process  and  bring  to  an 
end  the  crisis  that  could  clearly  threaten 
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world  peace?  Iran  caused  the  Secretary- 
General  of  this  organization  to  l}e  in  physi- 
cal Jeopardy.  Iran  flaunted  the  United  Na- 
tions Commission  of  Inquiry  that  was  delib- 
erately and  specifically  sent  to  explore 
whatever  grievances  It  might  have  had  and 
to  give  them  a  voice  and  a  forum.  And  now, 
having  pursued  to  the  end  every  interna- 
tional procedure  available  to  us  in  the 
United  Nations  system  to  resolve  this  crisis, 
do  we  have  to  endure  the  criticisms  of  our 
President  when  he— exhausting  the  few 
peaceful  procedures  left  to  him— tries  to 
remind  Iran  through  unilateral  sanctions 
that  there  has  to  be  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  war  It  has  declared  against  international 
comity?  Instead  of  questioning  the  Presl- 
•  dent's  decision,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  nations  should  be  announcing  their  own 
steps  to  force  Iran  to  take  the  United  Na- 
tions seriously. 

The  nonallgned  movement,  attempting  to 
speak  for  the  majority  of  Third  World  coun- 
tries, cannot  even  bring  itself  to  place  the 
Iran  question  on  lU  agenda.  That  incredible 
failure  is  explained  by  saying  that  the  nona- 
llgned chairman  has  made  such  an  effort 
impossible.  But  if  this  is  Third  World  poll- 
tics,  how  are  we  to  react  to  it?  When  a 
vassal  state  of  the  Soviet  Union  becomes 
spokesman  for  the  nonallgned  movement, 
are  we  still  to  pretend  that  it  is  nonaligned? 
Is  there  not  a  single  Member  State  prepared 
to  publicly  demand  that  the  nonaligned 
movement  go  on  record  Insisting  that  Iran 
release  our  hostages? 

Are  there  not  fifty  diplomats  from  fifty 
different  countries  in  this  organization  who 
could  organize  themselves  to  say  to  Kho- 
meini that  the  principle  that  he  has  broken 
Is  so  profoundly  Important  that  they  are 
prepared  to  exchange  themselves  for  our 
hostages?  I  do  not  believe  that  international 
Institutions  and  multilateral  discussions  can 
continue  to  go  on  as  though  nothing  has 
happened  as  long  as  fifty  Americans  are  im- 
prisoned in  Tehran. 

It  would  be  one  thing  if  the  member 
states  of  this  organization  had— on  their 
own  initiative— used  the  procedures  and 
powers  of  the  United  Nations  to  isolate  Iran 
as  long  as  Its  willful  course  of  criminality 
continues;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  There 
are  no  discussions  in  the  halls,  nor  in  the  of- 
ficial receptions,  nor  In  the  endless  social 
functions,  nor  in  the  conference  rooms,  by 
Member  States  expressing  their  Identifica- 
tion with  the  cause  of  the  hostages.  Initia- 
tives in  the  United  Nations  should  be  taken 
by  countries  other  than  the  United  States 
and  certainly  not  at  our  prodding.  These  ini- 
tiatives should  be  taken  by  countries  that 
are  otherwise  hostile  toward  us,  but  who  un- 
derstand that  the  United  Nations  itself  Is 
going  to  be  strengthened  Or  weakened  by 
how  this  crisis  is  resolved.  These  efforts 
should  be  led  by  nations  most  cordial  to  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  Iranian  revolutioa 
knowing  that  the  continued  Imprisonment 
of  hostages  will  ultimately  undermine  the 
hopes  of  that  revolution  Itself.  It  should  not 
be  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  alone 
expressing  alarm.  His  voice  should  be 
echoed  one  hundred  fold  by  countries  of  the 
Third  World  which  have  the  largest  stake  In 
the  future  of  this  organization. 

Institutions  grow  by  crisis.  Jean  Monnet 
tells  in  his  memolres  how  he  took  advantage 
of  every  crisis  in  Western  Europe  to  build 
the  institutional  strength  of  the  European 
Community.  The  Iranian  crisis  Is  such  a 
challenge  to  the  United  Nations  and  those 
who  believe  in  this  institution  should  not 
rest  until  they  have  explored  every  possible 
way  to  Involve  the  entire  United  Nations 
system  in  securing  the  release  of  the  men 
and  women  who  are  their  colleagues  as  well 
as  our  own.  If  they  do  this,  the  United  Na- 
tions and  the  Third  World  will  have  added 
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significantly  to  their  own  strength  Insofar 
as  American  support  and  commitment  is 
concerned,  ttecause  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
government  and  a  people  who  remember; 
but  if  the  United  Nations  and  the  Third 
World  plead  powerless  in  this  time  of  crisis, 
the  United  SUtes  will  remember  that  too. 

We  are  here  today  to  honor  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, an  institution  which  surely  is  the  last 
best  hope  for  peace  on  earth.  Our  country 
has  been  steadfast  in  its  commitment  to  the 
United  Nations.  We  have  made  mistakes, 
there  have  been  omissions,  and  there  have 
certainly  been  opportunities  lost.  The 
strength  of  our  country's  commitment  de- 
pends on  the  attitude  of  our  private  citizens 
as  well  as  our  elected  leaders— and  that  atti- 
tude in  large  measure  depends  on  the 
United  Nations  Association  and  the  people 
in  this  room.  I  congratulate  the  United  Na- 
tions for  thirty-five  years  of  survival  In  a 
tempestuous  world.  I  congratulate  the 
United  Nations  Association  for  keeping  our 
country's  commitment  to  the  United  Na- 
tions strong  and  resolute.9 
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temaUves.  and  the  public  should  bear  the 
debate  and  voting.  Television  could  rise  to 
the  challenge  and  give  this  public  issue  the 
attention  it  deserves. 
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CITIZEN  CONCERN  OVER  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  April  28, 1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Is 
evident  from  the  following  editorials, 
people  from  the  east  coast  to  the  west 
coast  are  focusing  on  the  budget 
debate.  The  American  public  has  a 
right  to  see  these  debates;  we  should 
consider  shifting  them  to  prime  time 
when  the  issue  is  as  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  OUT  country  as  this  is. 
The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  PayettevUle  (N.Y.)  Eagle- 
Bulletin,  Apr.  23, 1980] 

VrtALNEKD 

Congress  is  on  the  verge  of  the  single  most 
important  vote  since  it  strived  to  take  the 
country  out  of  the  Great  Depression.  The 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1981  relies 
on  a  one-year  tax  boost  of  18.3  per  cent  to 
arrive  at  a  "balance."  This  is  the  biggest 
one-year  tax  and  revenue  increase  in  our 
country's  history. 

And  what  are  you  able  to  learn  about 
this?  Only  brief  snatches  on  the  national 
news  broadcasU.  What  is  needed  is  some 
full  scale  coverage  of  the  Issues  involved. 

If  Congress  could  be  induced  to  concen- 
trate budget  sessions,  then  the  working  men 
and  women  who  will  eventually  feel  the 
Impact  of  thetr  decisions  could  have  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  issues  and  advise 
their  represenUtlves. 

How  about  a  Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day sequence  of  evening  programs  televising 
the  debate  and  voting,  with  a  half  hour  or 
hour  summary  available  each  night  at  11:30 
p.m.  That  would  bring  the  vital  problem 
within  the  range  of  the  Americans  who 
have  such  a  stake  in  the  outcome. 

Citizens  everywhere  are  becoming  more 
aware  of  the  squeeze  between  the  nation's 
runaway  infUtion  and  harsh  recession.  The 
1981  federal  budget  is  a  crucial  factor  in 
how  this  problem  Is  resolved.  There  are  al- 
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Everybody's  Oi»  Budget  Bandwagon 

Trying  to  balance  the  federal  budget  Is 
the  de  rigueur  political  exercise  this  season. 
The  president,  both  houses  of  Congress  and 
the  Republicans  are  all  offering  their  ver- 
sions of  budget  slicing.  But  some  of  the  cuU 
will  come  in  the  wrong  places  at  the  wrong 
time,  and  be  done  for  the  wrong  reasons  in  a 
white-hot  political  year. 

Meanwhile,  economists  In  and  out  of  the 
administration  are  hastening  to  warn  "Not 
to  expect  any  miracles,"  that  a  balanced 
budget  will  not  by  Itself  cure  inflation. 

But  there  are  valid  reasons  for  cutting  the 
budget,  even  if  it  did  nothing  for  inflation. 
A  government  that  is  on  the  lean  and 
hungry  side  is  simply  more  efficient  than  a 
wasteful  one.  Only  by  paring  down  spending 
can  taxpayers  expect  substantial  reUef . 

A  balanced  budget  is  an  abstraction.  But 
the  fact  that  President  Carter,  faced  with 
gloomy  forecasts  of  continued  high-level  in- 
flation (12.8  percent  in  1980).  has  come  up 
with  an  estimated  $16.6  bUUon  budget  sur- 
plus for  fiscal  1981  has  produced  a  salutary 
worldwide  ripple  effect. 

At  home  there  are  more  skeptics.  They 
point  out  that  whether  the  budget  is  ever 
balanced  may  have  more  to  do  with  the  job- 
less rate,  which  if  it  bounces  up  to  7.8  per- 
cent, above  the  predicted  7.3  percent,  would 
wipe  out  the  $15  billion  in  proposed  cuts  the 
administration  would  make. 

Carter's  revised  budget  is  $611.5  billion, 
which  is  only  $4.3  billion  below  the  1981 
budget  he  sent  Congress  last  January.  The 
surplus  is  from  two  new  proposed  Uxes: 
import  fees  and  new  withholdings  on  divi- 
dends and  interest.  He  rightly  has  refused 
to  allow  this  money  to  be  used  to  balance 
the  budget.  His  $15  billion  in  proposed  cuts 
is  needed  to  cover  inflationary  spending 
rates  in  programs  like  Social  Security. 

We  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  Carter 
administration  and  the  Congress  were  "bom 
again"  a  Uttle  late  in  the  game.  The  1980 
budget  is  being  cut  only  $2.4  billion  and  will 
have  a  deficit  of  $36.5  billion.  Cuts  here  in- 
clude reductions  in  strategic  oil  reserve  pur- 
chases, federal  Job  programs  and  reduced 
purchases  of  aircraft. 

Over  in  the  Capitol,  the  Congress  is 
having  its  own  budget-cutting  parties,  argu- 
ing it  will  take  the  lead  away  from  the 
White  House  budget  knives.  Republican 
leaders  proposed  this  week  a  "people's 
budget"  that  would  cut  more  deeply  than 
the  I^emocrats  have  and  also  would  provide 
a  $32  billion  tax  cut,  an  action  Carter  has 
argued  should  be  delayed  until  the  budget  is 
actually  balanced. 

The  president's  heavier  hand  on  the 
budget  knife  was  needed  much  earlier.  His 
administration  got  off  on  a  bad  foot  by  de- 
ciding in  1977  that  unemployment  was  the 
real  problem  rather  than  inflation. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  Carter's  economic 
timing  has  not  improved.  While  failing  to 
balance  the  1980  budget,  the  administration 
now  risks  with  its  revised  1981  cuts  making 
the  long-awaited  recession  deeper,  more 
costly  and  protracted,  while  also  needlessly 
bruising  large  political  constituencies.* 


POUR- WHEEL  DRIVE  CLUBS 

HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESElfTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  and  commend  a  vital  segment  of 
our  community  that  all  too  often  goes 
unnoticed.  Throughout  the  despair 
caused  by  the  recent  floods  in  Califor- 
nia, the  actions  of  members  of  the 
California  Association  of  Pour-Wheel 
Drive  Clubs  proved  to  be  an  example 
of  dedicated  community  service.  In 
this  time  of  need,  we  can  all  be  proud 
of  the  association  members  who  were 
so  quick  to  rush  to  the  aid  of  the  com- 
munity, and  provide  countless  hours 
of  arduous  help.  Pour-wheel  drive  ve- 
hicles are  capable  of  doing  a  multitude 
of  jot>s  that  ordinary  vehicles  cannot 
do.  Chapter  members  were  on  hand  to 
perform  such  services  as  towing  mud- 
covered  cars  and  assisting  in  evacuat- 
ing families  who  were  in  danger.  Their 
remarkable  contribution  to  the  com- 
munity during  this  crisis  underscores 
the  very  basic  philosophy  of  four- 
wheel  drive  clubs— a  philosophy  based 
on  the  idea  of  citizenship  and  service. 
I  would  particularly  like  to  praise  Mr. 
Don  Teller,  the  Downey  representa- 
tive of  the  association,  for  mobilizing 
his  local  organization  members  for  the 
task  at  hand. 

The  flood  was  not  the  first  time  that 
our  community  has  owed  so  much  to 
the  members  of  this  association.  In  a 
multitude  of  ways  they  assist  hospitals 
and  health  associations,  and  are 
always  ready  to  respond  and  help 
their  local  communities  with  celebra- 
tions, parades,  and  displays.  Their  par- 
ticipation is  a  wholesome,  healthful 
hobby  which  promotes  the  type  of 
family  unity  that  so  many  people 
strive  for  today.# 


A  BALANCED  APPROACH  TO  TELE- 
COMMUNICATIONS REFORM 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CALirOENIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  en- 
actment of  the  Commimications  Act  of 
1934,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  revo- 
lution in  the  telecommunication  indus- 
try resulting  in  the  transformation  of 
the  desk  top  voice  phone  into  the  com- 
puterized gadgetry  of  the  21st  century. 
It  is  this  advancement  in  the  state  of 
the  art  that  has  blurred  the  distinc- 
tion between  telecommunication  and 
other  fields,  thereby  rendering  much 
of  the  communications  law  obsolete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  congressional  attempts 
to  revise  this  law  have  generated  sig- 
nificant public  comment  on  our  ef- 
forts. I  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
recent  editorial  on  this  topic,  which 
was    published    in    the    Sacramento 
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Union.  Editorial  Director  Peter  Hayes 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  thoughtful 
analysis  of  this  complex  issue. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

member  of  the  communications  subcommit- 
tee, there  could  be  years  of  litigation. 
Mr.  Matsui  is  optimistic  that  the  full  com- 

wmittAA   nHII    /«An^r.1Ato   mnrlr    nn    if«   Kill    in    turn 
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Instead  of  erratic,  catch-as-catch-can 
adjustments,  we  should  let  the  people 
know  that  taxes  wiU  be  adjusted  each 
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sponsibllity.  But  I  found  when  I  arrived  in 
Wastiington  that  there  was  still  something 
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Bnx  Nelson.  In  the  car  coming  over  to 
the  Quality  Inn  we  briefly  discussed  what 
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that  lasted  abOut  7  or  8  months— the  pres- 
sures are  there. 
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Union.  Editorial  Director  Peter  Hayes 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  thoughtful 
analysis  of  this  complex  issue. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Nkw  Law  Nksdkd  for  Nrw  Techmoloct 

When  the  Federal  Communications  Act 
was  passed  in  1934,  radio  and  telegraph 
were  the  major  forms  of  communication. 
Only  one  in  three  homes  had  a  telephone, 
and  Congress  wanted  to  make  phone  service 
universaL  It  considered  a  monopoly  as  the 
key  to  creating  a  nationwide  network. 

Now  telephones  are  virtually  universal 
and  telephone  lines  are  being  used  by  busi- 
nesses to  transmit  high  speed  computer 
data  along  with  human  conversation.  The 
potential  for  new  technology  changing  our 
social  fabric  is  great.  For  instance,  it  could 
enable  workers  to  live  hundreds  of  miles 
from  their  offices,  working  at  home  and 
transmitting  material  by  computers. 

But  increasingly  it  is  felt  that  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  technology  is  hampered  by  anti- 
quated regulations  resulting  from  the  46- 
year-old  Communication  Act.  It  is  time  for  a 
rewrite  of  the  law  so,  it  is  hoped,  there  will 
be  greater  competition  to  spur  technology 
and  reduce  costs. 

After  trying  for  several  years  to  write  a 
new  law,  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
making  headway  on  a  bill  (HR  6121)  to 
begin  dealing  with  telecommunications 
issues.  The  measure  was  approved  by  the 
House  Commerce  Communications  Subcom- 
mittee and  Is  now  before  the  full  committee. 

The  dominant  entity  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation Is  the  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co.  (AT&T),  which  has  al^out  85  per- 
cent of  the  nonbroadcast  segment  of  the  do- 
'mestic  telecommunications  industry.  The 
House  bill  would  continue  to  regulate  the 
basic  phone  service  offered  by  ATiStT  and 
other  carriers.  But  it  would  end  regulation 
tn  other  services,  such  as  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  telephone  receivers  and  other 
terminal  equipment  and  some  long  distance 
phone  services.  Companies  would  be  able  to 
enter  these  unregulated  areas  with  little 
government  interference. 

ATiSeT  would  be  allowed  to  enter  data 
processing  and  other  lucrative  computer 
markets  that  have  been  closed  to  it  since 
1956  under  a  court-sanctioned  company 
agreement  resulting  from  a  Justice  Depeirt- 
ment  antitrust  lawsuit. 

Any  unregulated  activities  that  AT&T  en- 
tered would  have  to  be  handled  by  a  fully 
separate  subsidiary  with  separate  account- 
ing and  management.  The  idea  here  is  to 
prevent  the  world's  largest  corporation  from 
funneling  its  resources  to  the  subsidiary  so 
that  it  can  undercut  competitors. 

But  many  of  these  competitors  in  the  data 
processing  field  such  as  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  and  General  Electric  don't 
like  the  idea  of  AT&T  Joining  their  compet- 
itive ranks.  They  believe  the  AT&T  subsidi- 
ary would  have  an  unfair  advantage  if  it 
had  exclusive  rights  to  the  inventions  of  its 
Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

AT&T,  on  the  other  hand,  contends  that 
its  subsidiaries  would  take  a  dim  view  of  fi- 
nancing the  Bell  Labs  if  its  innovations  are 
made  available  to  competitors.  However, 
telephone  officials  recognize  that  it  also 
would  be  unfair  to  monopolize  the  inven- 
tions of  Bell  Laboratories,  which  as  a  re- 
search arm  is  almost  a  national  resource. 

Both  arguments  have  merit  and  it  seems 
obvious  that  some  compromise  must  be 
reached,  such  as  letting  the  F'ederal  Com- 
munications Commission  determine  what 
Bell  Labs  advances  should  be  shared  with 
AT&T  competitors. 

It  is  such  ambiguities  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation that  must  be  clarified.  Otherwise, 
says  Rep.  Robert  Matsui,  D-Sacramento,  a 
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member  of  the  communications  subcommit- 
tee, there  could  be  years  of  litigation. 

Mr.  Matsui  is  optimistic  that  the  full  com- 
mittee will  complete  work  on  its  bill  in  two 
weeks  or  so.  If  it  can  resolve  the  competi- 
tion fears,  the  committee  will  have  taken  a 
big  step  toward  providing  the  restructuring 
of  the  telecommunications  industry  neces- 
sary for  a  "wired  nation."* 
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NEW  TAX  LEGISLATION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  April  28.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  introduced  legislation  to  index 
tax  rates  so  that  citizens  will  no  longer 
find  themselves  paying  a  tax  on  pay 
raises  given  simply  to  cover  inflation.  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  rationale  for 
the  bill  and  how  it  would  work. 

Our  current  tax  system  is  a  crime. 
Each  time  citizens  get  paid  more  to 
cover  the  effects  of  inflation,  they  find 
themselves  paying  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  pay  to  Uncle  Sam  in  taxes. 
Under  my  bill,  as  the  cost  of  living 
rises,  so  would  the  tax  brackets. 

The  tax  system  is  a  crime  also  be- 
cause inflation  will  actually  help 
President  Carter  balance  his  budget 
this  year.  One  reason  the  President 
anticipates  getting  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance is  that  the  higher  rate  of  infla- 
tion we  are  suffering  today  is  expected 
to  generate  an  "inflation  tax"  of  about 
$12  bUlion. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example 
of  how  the  inflation  tax  can  hit  tax- 
payers. Take  a  couple  with  no  children 
making  $10,000.  Under  the  tax  tables, 
they  will  pay  $707  in  taxes  for  a  tax 
rate  of  7.1  percent.  If  the  cost  of  living 
rises  10  percent  and  their  pay  goes  up 
10  percent,  they  don't  have  any  added 
spending  power,  they're  just  standing 
still.  But  at  their  new  income  level  of 
$11,000.  they  will  be  paying  out  $887 
in  taxes,  which  is  a  tax  rate  of  8.1  per- 
cent. 

The  worst  news  Is  that  the  tax  on 
the  additional  $1,000  that  covers  only 
Inflation,  which  should  be  7.1  percent, 
is  actually  18  percent. 

This  couple  would  be  paying  an 
extra  $109.  In  reality,  they  wouldn't 
be  standing  still;  their  buying  power 
would  actually  be  cut  by  virtue  of  this 
inflation  tax. 

To  cure  this,  my  bill.  H.R.  7135. 
would  tie  the  tax  brackets  directly  to 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  Right 
now  anyone  in  the  bracket  from 
$10,000  to  $10,050  pays  a  tax  of  7.1 
percent.  Under  my  bill,  if  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up  10  percent,  so  would 
that  bracket.  In  other  words,  earnings 
of  $11,000  to  $11,055  would  be  taxed  at 
7.1  percent,  not  8.1  percent. 

In  the  past  Congress  has  liked  to 
ratchet  brackets  every  few  years 
before  elections;  that  way,  every  in- 
cumbent, be  he  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, can  go  home  and  claim  to  have 
lowered  taxes. 


Instead  of  erratic,  catch-as-catch-can 
adjustments,  we  should  let  the  people 
know  that  taxes  will  be  adjusted  each 
year  as  a  matter  of  practice.  That's 
the  only  fair  thing  to  do. 

I  know  that  many  people  were  leery 
of  Indexing  tax  brackets  because  of 
the  concern  that  the  easiest  measure 
to  which  to  gear  the  changes— the 
Consumer  Price  Index— Is  a  defective 
and  Inaccurate  measure  of  inflation. 
To  avoid  that  problem,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Government  to  employ  a 
new  "Index  of  the  Rate  of  Inflation," 
which  would  be  designed  to  more 
closely  reflect  true  inflation. 

Under  my  bill  the  ROI  would  be 
used  to  adjust  tax  brackets  and  de- 
pendent exemptions  each  year  auto- 
matically. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  a 
simple  matter  of  equity.  Government 
should  not  profit  from  inflation;  the 
taxpaying  public  should  not  be  pum- 
meled  even  more  by  inflation.  My  bill 
will  eliminate  those  inequities  totally 
and  permanently.* 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  EVANGELICALS 
FEDERAL  SEMINAR 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Apnl  28,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Address  to  the  National  Association  of 
Evangelicals  Federal  Seminar 

Don  Honker.  It's  always  a  pleasure  to  be 
with  the  National  Association  of  Evangeli- 
cals and  share  something  about  our  person- 
al faith,  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  very 
difficult  jobs  we  have  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

We  have  a  group  that  meets  once  a  week. 
This  is  our  morning  for  getting  together  but 
we  thought  it  appropriate  for  our  group  to 
come  over  and  share  with  you  instead. 
There  are  four  in  our  group— the  missing 
member  is  Tom  Evans,  a  Republican  from 
Delaware.  With  me  this  morning  are  my  two 
brothers  in  Christ.  Paul  Trible,  who  repre- 
sents a  district  in  Virginia  which  Includes 
Williamsburg,  where  I  was  this  last  week- 
end, and  I  might  add.  Paul,  it  was  Just 
lovely.  Paul  and  his  wife,  Rosemary,  have  a 
great  love  for  the  Lord.  Bill  Nelson  is  from 
Florida,  representing  the  Orlando  area,  and 
is  one  of  the  outstanding  new  Members  of 
Congress. 

We  thought  that  each  of  us  would  talk  for 
about  5  minutes  on  certain  facets  of  our 
faith,  our  work  here  in  the  Congress,  and 
then  take  some  questions.  We  will  begin 
with  Congressman  Trible. 

PAtn.  Trible.  Thank  you.  Dean  Bonker. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  with  you  this  morning  and  share 
something  of  our  faith  and  the  activities 
that  are  going  on  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

I  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1976  at  age 
29.  I  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful  wife  and  a 
lovely  daughter.  And  I  came  here  at  29  real- 
izing my  life's  ambition,  to  serve  in  tlie  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  At  an  early  age  I 
had  attained  the  dream  of  my  life- 1  served 
in  a  position  of  great  authority  and  great  re- 
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sponsibility.  But  I  found  when  I  arrived  in 
Washington  that  there  was  still  something 
missing  in  my  life.  And  I  came  to  luiow  that 
to  be  an  intense  and  personal  relationship 
with  Jesus  Christ.  My  own  Christian  experi- 
ence in  the  Anglican  Church  was  very  real 
and  very  important.  But  I  thought  of  the 
Christian  experience  as  being  a  code  of  con- 
duct emulating  the  wonderful  historical 
Jesus  who  come  into  this  world  to  save  us 
from  our  sins.  And  that  If  we  were  good.  If 
we  followed  his  example  faithf uly,  we  would 
be  rewarded  with  a  stint  in  heaven.  But  I  re- 
alized that  there  was  much  more  to  the 
Christian  experience  than  that.  I  realized 
that  there  was  a  living,  powerful  God  with 
whom  I  could  walk  in  this  life,  on  whom  I 
could  depend,  from  whom  I  could  derive 
power,  and  peace,  and  purpose  in  this  life. 
In  the  halls  of  Congress,  I  found  that  there 
are  similiarly  situated  men  and  women  who 
had  found  the  God  on  whom  they  could 
depend.  And  I  found  there  were  many 
Christian  activities  going  on  throughout 
Washington  Each  week,  for  example,  at 
this  very  time,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  gather  in  prayer  breakifasts.  This  is 
the  same  group  that  sponsors  that  National 
Prayer  Breakfast  each  year. 

Most  every  Thursday  afternoon  I  meet 
with  a  small  group  of  Congressmen  from 
across  the  country— different  parties,  differ- 
ent philosophies.  Jerry  Rigier  meets  with  us 
each  week.  And  we  read  the  Bible.  And  we 
discuss  the  message  there,  both  to  us  as  in- 
dividuals and  to  our  lives  and  to  the  life  of 
this  great  nation  that  we  have  been  chosen 
to  lead. 

Finally,  there  is  a  group  of  four,  a  core 
group,  composed  of  the  three  people  you  see 
here  a^  well  as  Tom  Evans.  We  meet  each 
week.  8  a.m.  Wednesday  or  Thursday  morn- 
ing depending  on  the  schedule.  Among  us 
are  Republicans,  Democrats,  Liberals,  and 
Conservatives.  All  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  And  we  have  found  that  our 
shared  faith  has  brought  us  together  as 
brothers.  We  found  that  the  differences 
that  exist  between  us— phUosophy,  geogra- 
phy, party— don't  mean  quite  as  much  as  in 
the  past.  We  look  to  the  area  of  agreement, 
and  the  areas  of  disagreement  mean  much 
less,  notwithstanding  the  differences  that 
remain.  We  are  together.  We  are  there  to 
sustain  and  support  and  encourage  one  an- 
other. To  help  each  other  through  the  very 
difficult  times  in  our  private  Uves  and  our 
public  lives  as  well.  To  give  some  balance  as 
well  to  this  life.  We  receive  great  strength 
from  the  association.  A  fellowship,  based  on 
the  concept  Jesus  had  when  he  was  here  on 
earth.  My  good  friend  Don  Bonker  and  I 
cancel  each  other  out  every  time  we  vote.  In 
common  political  terms  I  would  be  viewed  as 
a  conservative  Republican  and  he  ik  liberal 
Democrat.  I  have  come  to  know  and  love 
him  as  a  brother  in  Christ. 

That  same  phenomenon  can  take  place  In 
the  world.  I  Just  returned  from  the  South 
Pacific  where  I  spent  about  a  week  meeting 
with  the  principal  leaders  of  the  8  or  10 
emerging  countries  in  the  South  Pacific. 
And  I  was  there  with  a  British  and  Austra- 
lian Parliamentarian,  and  some  folks  from 
the  fellowship  here  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  we  were  meeting  with  those  leaders  as 
brothers  in  Christ.  And  we  found  once  again 
tliat  the  differences  that  were  between  us— 
in  history,  in  geography,  in  philosophy- 
could  be  transcended  by  our  shared  commit- 
ment to  the  great  power  in  this  world  and 
above. 

So  that  in  brief  shares  something  of  our 
experience.  But  each  of  us  has  come  to 
know  in  our  own  way  the  power  and  the 
presence  and  the  purpose  and  the  peace 
that  only  can  be  derived  from  the  living 
Ood. 
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Bnx  Nelson.  In  the  car  coining  over  to 
the  Quality  Iim  we  briefly  discussed  what 
each  of  us  would  share.  And  the  task  was 
given  to  me  to  share  the  many  pressures 
that  a  Congressman  has  In  the  Washington 
scene,  particularly  the  political  and  congres- 
sional pressures  on  the  family. 

Every  minute  of  our  time  could  be  con- 
sumed by  choice  or  default  by  activities  in- 
volving our  office.  And  thus,  after  about  the 
first  four  months  here  I  was  so  absorbed 
and  so  enjoying  the  activities  of  the  office 
that  I  had  neglected  my  family.  I  find  now 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  deal  with  the 
problem  through  prayer,  through  intense 
discussions  with  my  wife,  in  discussions 
within  our  own  group.  I  find  that  certainly 
mine  is  not  a  unique  experience.  It  happens 
in  every  political  family  because  of  the  de- 
mands on  a  politician. 

After  about  6  months,  I  found  that  also 
one  of  the  things  that  I  was  lacking  was  not 
having  the  fellowship  back  home  in  Florida 
that  I  was  accustomed  to.  That  vias  a  big 
void.  People  who  think  being  a  Christian 
that  it's  all  over  and  everything  is  going  to 
be  a  bed  of  roses  do  not  realize  that  it  just 
does  not  work  that  way.  We  are  constantly 
going  to  fall  and  we  are  going  to  err  and  we 
are  going  to  sin  and  we  are  going  to  do  it 
day  in  and  day  out. 

In  order  to  protect  us  what  I  and  others 
needed  was  a  group  to  fellowship  with,  that 
I  could  receive  nourishment  and  encourage- 
ment from  and  in  turn  give  that  to  them.  So 
in  our  little  group  I  have  found  that  kind  of 
fellowship.  And  the  opportunity  to  reflect 
with  that  group  as  to  what  was  happening 
with  regard  to  the  pressures  in  my  family 
life.  Now  there  have  been  no  cataclysmic 
evente  in  my  family  life.  It's  just  that  day  In 
and  day  out  absorption  in  -the  work  that 
takes  you  away  from  your  family.  Not  nec- 
essarily physically  away  from  your  family, 
because  many  times  I  have  found  myself 
going  home  to  be  with  my  family  but  when 
I  got  there  there  was  nothing  left  of  me.  So 
Grace  and  I  decided  that  we  were  going  to 
approach  this  prayerfully  and  hopefully  in- 
telligently. And  as  a  result  I  started  schedul- 
ing time.  And  you  have  to  do  that.  You  have 
to  reserve  the  time  Just  as  you  would  for 
any  important  constituent  from  your  dis- 
trict. For  these  are  the  most  important 
people  to  you  on  this  earth— your  wife  and 
children.  Then  I  had  to  learn  how  to  be 
punctual  on  my  appointments  with  my  chil- 
dren. I  also  found  that  because  of  the  busy 
life  that  we  lead,  catching  a  snatch  of  con- 
versation here  and  a  snatch  of  conversation 
there  in  the  car  on  the  way  to  dinner  was 
not  the  kind  of  communication  I  needed 
with  my  wife.  So  I  had  to  start  scheduling 
private  time  to  be  together  apart  from  the 
children  where  we  could  sit  down  uninter- 
rupted and  communicate.  All  a  part  of  this 
too  was  the  bringing  in  and  the  nourish- 
ment of  Grace  from  among  the  wives  of  my 
brothers. 

So  what  I  wanted  to  share  with  you  very 
frankly  and  openly  today  is  an  experience 
that  "happens  to  every  one  of  us  that  comes 
to  Washington,  when  you  are  leading  a  dual 
life  Ijetween  your  presence  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  your  presence  back  home,  as  fre- 
quently as  two  times  a  week,  often  as  active 
as  it  is  staying  home  4  days  over  the  week- 
end and  then  having  only  3  days  here 
before  having  to  go  back.  Compressing  all  of 
the  activities  which  you  need  in  that  brief 
time  while  still  preserving  the  time  you 
need  with  your  wife  and  children  It  is  only 
through  God's  grace  that  a  family  can  stay 
together  under  those  tensions.  That's  why 
we  find  so  many  families  of  political  nature 
that  split  up.  Back  in  1968,  when  the  Flor- 
ida Legislature  (there  was  a  divorce  rate  of  I 
think  40  percent),  after  an  extended  session 
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that  lasted  at>Out  7  or  8  months— the  pres- 
sures are  there. 

I  want  to  close  by  saying  this.  What  I 
have  outlined  to  you  about  the  pressures  on 
our  lives  is  not  unique  to  Congress.  Those 
kinds  of  pressures  are  on  any  family  living 
in  this  world  because  of  the  demands  of  our 
businesses  and  secular  relationships.  It  is 
only  through  the  grace  of  God  that  you  can 
overcome  that  and  keep  together  the  love  of 
that  sacred  union- marriage. 

Don  Bonker.  Well,  since  Paul  Trible  char- 
acterized me  as  a  literal  Etemocrat,  I  Just 
have  to  remind  him  that  Christ  rode  Into 
Jerusalem  on  a  donkey:  he  also  dined  with 
sinners  and  Republicans.  Christ  Indeed  is  bi- 
partisan. 

As  a  result  of  your  few  days  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  am  sure  you  are  going  to 
return  with  mixed  impressions.  Washington 
represents  a  lot  of  things.  And  we  hope  to 
leave  one  impression,  that  there  are  people 
within  the  Congress  who  have  personal 
faith  and  try  to  apply  that  in  their  own  lives 
despite  all  the  pressures  that  we  face.  It  Ls 
important  to  realize  that  Congress  is  tnily  a 
microcosm  of  the  American  life  as  it  is.  As 
such,  it  reflecU  the  vast  diversity  of  this 
country  with  the  social,  economic,  political, 
philosophical,  sectional  differences— they 
all  come  to  bear  here  in  the  nation's  capital 
and  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  us  to 
achieve  consensus  on  any  given  issue.  Even 
something  like  national  security.  It  is  hard 
to  find  that  consensus.  I  recall  a  few  years 
ago  one  of  the  greatest  debates  in  the  VS. 
Senate  was  over  the  appropriation  of  funds 
to  develop  the  neutron  bomb.  It  was  so  sen- 
sitive that  for  the  first  time  in  years  they 
closed  the  doors  to  the  Senate  and  had  a 
secret  debate.  The  leader  of  the  forces  to 
appropriate  more  money  for  production  of 
the  neutron  bomb  was  Sam  Nutui,  Demo- 
crat from  Georgia,  and  a  brother  in  Christ 
The  leader  on  the  other  side,  who  opposed 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  development  of  this 
we^wn.  was  Mark  Hatfield.  Republican 
from  Oregon,  also  a  brother  In  Christ.  So 
here  you  have  two  of  the  great  Senators 
representing  different  parts  of  the  country, 
indeed  different  philosophies,  leading  the 
debate  on  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day. 
They  are  both  Christians.  And  you  Just 
cannot  conclude  that  because  one  takes  a 
particular  position  that  he  is  less  Christian 
than  the  other. 

God  has  a  purpose  for  all  of  us.  And  that 
includes  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
Liberals  and  Conservatives.  He  has  a  place 
for  all  of  us  in  Congress,  and  while  there  to 
great  diversity  and  confrontation,  the  one 
thing  that  brings  us  together,  at  least  for 
those  of  us  who  have  a  common  faith.  Is  our 
mutual  commitment  to  Christ.  That  Is  what 
binds  us  together.  That's  why  it's  possible 
for  our  group  which,  as  Paul  described  it, 
covers  both  political  parties  and  varying  po- 
litical philosophies  and  represents  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  yet  we  all  come  to- 
gether In  this  common  bond  which  tran- 
scends all  the  differences  we  have. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  few  things  about  pres- 
sures we  face  since  Bill  has  covered  the  em- 
phasis on  family  life.  We  In  the  Congress 
are  supposed  to  be  public  servants  and 
whether  in  the  true  Jeffersonian  sense  of 
public  service  or  the  servanthood  of  Christ, 
it  means  to  serve  others.  Yet  as  Members  of 
Congress  Instead  of  serving  others  we  are 
often  in  a  position  of  being  served.  I  recall  a 
passage  where  Christ  said  "The  Son  of  Man 
has  come  to  serve  and  not  to  be  served."  I 
think  it's  really  tremendous  that  Christ, 
who  was  teacher,  leader,  and  Lord,  yet  his 
whole  puipose  was  to  serve  others.  He  has 
given  us  such  a  perfect  example. 

But  what  is  difficult  is  that  everything 
about  this  position  is  self-serving.  As  candi- 
dates we  are  the  subject  of  considerable  at- 
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tentlon  and  loyal  support  with  campaign 
parapbemalia  promoting  the  person.  Back 
here,  u  Congressmen,  all  the  lobbyists  play 
UD  ttie  eso  and   make   us   feel   imoortant. 
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have  their  point  of  view  too.  And  even 
though  we  come  here  with  the  title  of 
United  States  Congressman,  we  are  here  to 
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through  political  motives.  There  are  some 
politicians  that  profess  their  faith  very 
loudly,  wear  it  on  their  shoulder.  That's  not 
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more  important  and  we  have  found  that  by 
coming  together,  united  in  our  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  we've  been  able  to  put  differ- 
pnces  aside  and  we've  l>een  able  to  emoha- 
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tention  and  loyal  support  with  campaign 
paraptaemalla  promoting  the  person.  Back 
here,  as  Concressmen.  all  the  lobbyists  play 
up  the  ego  and  make  us  feel  important 
Again,  the  attention  is  always  on  self.  Yet 
we  realize  if  we  are  going  to  live  the  life  we 
are  supposed  to  live  it  cannot  be  self-cen- 
tered, it  has  to  be  a  Christ-centered  life. 
And  it  means  acknowledging  that  there  is  a 
higher  authority  in  our  lives,  something 
that  Is  very  difficult  for  politicians  these 
days.  You  know,  as  politicians  we  are  elect- 
ed to  solve  society's  problems,  but  as  Chris- 
tians we  acknowledge  that  we  cannot  solve 
even  our  own  problems  without  God's  help. 
And  so  we  try  to  apply  our  faith  in  ways 
that  arf  meaningful,  try  to  share  and 
uphold  one  another  in  a  way  that  will  keep 
our  priorities  straight,  and  strengthen  our 
own  personal  commitment.  I  am  alwajrs 
heartened  by  Scripture  and  one  favorite 
passage  that  comes  to  mind  Is  from  Mlcah. 
It  says  that  we  should  love  God  and  our 
neighbor  as  Christ  loved  us,  that  we  should 
do  what  is  right  and  what  is  good,  love  Jus- 
tice, and  finally,  walk  humbly  with  Him.  I 
think  that  If  we  can  do  that  on  a  daily  basis 
then  we  can  not  only  be  real  good  public 
servants  but  we  can  be  good  servants  of 
Christ. 

Thank  you. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  problem  with 
the  political  process  itself  in  choosing  be- 
tween the  lesser  of  two  evils.  For  example 
when  it  comes  to  voting  against  a  bill  if 
you're  against  the  writer  who  signed  the 
bill,  or  if  you  want  somebody  to  vote  for 
your  bill  so  badly  that  you're  willing  to  vote 
for  his  bill,  even  though  you  question 
whether  it  Is  best  for  the  American  people? 

Paol  Tribu.  First  of  all.  let  me  make  a 
comment  about  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Congress  are  hard-working,  incredi- 
bly well-intentioned,  and  they  are  doing 
what  they  believe  Is  best  for  this  country. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues on  every  issue:  indeed,  often  I  find 
myself  in  the  minority,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  by  and  large,  the  members  of  our  Con- 
gress are  good  people  doing  the  t>e8t  Job 
they  can.  Now  regrettably,  we  read  from 
time  to  time  about  the  aberrations  in  the 
system.  There  are  535  men  and  women  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  In- 
evitably there  are  going  to  be  some  bad 
apples.  But  there  are  no  more  bad  apples 
here  than  there  are  In  any  profession  In  this 
country.  If  you  held  up  535  ministers,  or  535 
ioctors,  or  535  firemen,  you  would  probably 
find  no  more  good  men  in  those  professions 
than  you  find  here. 

Yes.  there  Is  a  give  and  take  in  the  politi- 
cal process,  but  it's  my  view  that  most  of  us 
do  what  we  feel  Is  right  for  our  constituents 
and  for  our  country.  I  find  that  I  look  at  the 
merits  of  a  bill  and  I'm  not  troubled  by  Its 
author,  responding  specifically  to  one  point 
which  you  made.  Politics  Is  the  art  of  the 
possible.  Yes  there  is  give  and  take  and  com- 
promise, but  I  don't  believe  that  that's  all 
bad.  I  think -it's  life  and  if  you  are  guided  by 
the  right  principles  putting  the  interests  of 
your  constituents,  your  nation,  and  your 
Ood  first.  I  think  you  can  play  this  game 
and  do  it  in  an  honorable  fashion. 

Bill  Nklsor:  I  Just  want  to  amplify  what 
Paul  very  articulately  stated.  That  Is  Just 
the  difference  between  a  compromise  of 
principles  and  a  compromise  of  Issues.  And 
It  Is  In  compromise  of  Issues  In  the  political 
cauldron  that  you  find  a  workable  solution. 
One  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  here  in 
Washington  is  the  diversity.  Now  all  the 
people  In  the  country  don't  think  like  the 
people  of  central  Florida.  The  people  In 
Watts  and  the  people  in  Brooklyn  certainly 
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have  their  point  of  view  too.  And  even 
though  we  come  here  with  the  title  of 
United  States  Congressman,  we  are  here  to 
do  what  we  believe  Is  right  for  the  Nation. 
But  we  also  have  a  duty  to  reflect  the  con- 
stituents from  which  we  come.  And  in  that 
process  finding  the  most  workable  political 
solution  Is  through  compromise  on  the 
Issues.  This  Is  a  natural  and  proper  role  for 
a  Congressman.  However,  one  has  to  add  in 
discussion,  the  presence  of  mind  and  the 
spirit  of  God  to  know  when  to  draw  the  line. 
That  is  the  issue  and  the  discretion  that 
each  of  us  has  to  exercise  every  day. 

Question.  Do  you  experience,  and  if  you 
do  how  do  you  handle  the  problem  of  being 
perceived  by  your  Christian  brothers  as  a 
one-man  lobby  for  the  church  in  govern- 
ment? This  is  as  opposed  to  your  being  a 
representative  for  your  constituency  as  a 
whole.  Do  you  experience  that,  and  if  you 
do.  how  do  you  approach  that  problem  of 
being  looked  upon  by  your  brethren  as 
being  a  one-man  lobby  for  the  cause  of 
Christ? 

Dow  BoNKXR.  I've  never  had  a  question 
like  that  before.  Let  me  respond  this  way. 
Tuesday  morning  I  was  in  Baton  Rouge 
where  I  spoke  to  the  governor's  prayer 
breakfast.  One  of  our  former  colleagues, 
Dave  Treen,  Just  became  the  first  Republi- 
can Governor  in  Louisiana's  history,  or  at 
least  since  the  Civil  War.  I  served  with  him 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  &  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee for  5  years.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  I 
am  a  Democrat,  but  It  is  not  the  kind  of 
committee  where  you  see  a  lot  of  political 
activity.  I  had  never  had  a  particularly  close 
relationship  with  Dave  In  the  Congress, 
other  than  Informal  discussions  on  impor- 
tant issues  before  the  committee.  And  so 
when  I  concluded  my  remarks  at  the  prayer 
breakfast  the  governor  was  to  offer  his  com- 
ments, and  he  made  what  became  some- 
thing of  a  personal  statement  about  his 
time  In  Washington.  He  said,  "You  know,  I 
watched  this  young  man  and  It  occurred  to 
me  that  he  possessed  certain  qualities  that 
were  unusual  or  different  from  what  one 
normally  sees  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
aisle."  Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  only 
when  he  discovered  that  I  had  a  personal 
faith,  did  he  realize  why  It  was  so,  and  he 
said  he  was  struck  by  that.  Now  that  was  in- 
teresting, because  I  didn't  know  at  the  time 
Dave  gave  his  speech  that  he  even  knew  I 
was  a  Christian.  We  do  not  deny  Christ  and 
we  proclaim  him  as  Savior,  but  we  don't  run 
around  the  halls  of  Congress  with  a  big  sign 
saying,  "I  am  bom  again." 

Governor  Treen  is  a  very  astute  person 
who  was  able  to  make  an  observation  on  me 
based  on  my  commitment  of  faith,  and 
somehow  made  the  correction  between  that 
faith  and  how  I  conduct  myself  as  a  member 
of  Congress.  So  we  are  really  ambassadors 
of  Christ,  and  people  in  my  district  all  know 
of  my  personal  faith  and  have  come  to 
accept  and  respect  my  commitment. 

Just  one  more  example,  a  short  sequel  to 
this.  Mark  Hatfield  Is  widely  recognized  as  a 
brother  who  serves  In  the  Senate.  When  you 
talk  to  members  on  that  side,  they  really 
have  a  profound  respect  for  Hatfield,  re- 
gardless of  where  he  stands  on  the  various 
Issues.  Over  the  years,  several  popular 
democrats  could  have  seriously  challenged 
the  Senator,  but  they  have  refused  to  run 
against  him  because  of  their  profound  re- 
spect for  him.  So  I  think  that  we  live  our 
faith  and  demonstrate  our  commitment  to 
Christ  and  our  love  for  others.  It  also  pays 
off  politically  because  of  how  people  re- 
spond to  you. 

Paul  Trible.  That's  really  a  perfect 
answer,  but  I  think  that  you  have  touched 
on  a  very  important  dilemma  of  an  elected 
official.  How  do  you  state  your  faith,  and 
yet  not  cheapen  your  faith.  If  you  will. 
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through  political  motives.  There  are  some 
politicians  that  profess  their  faith  very 
loudly,  wear  it  on  their  shoulder.  That's  not 
my  style.  I  feel  uneasy  about  that  sort  of 
person.  Not  that  I  doubt  their  faith,  but  I'm 
concerned  that  they  are  or  they  appear  to 
be  using  their  faith  to  advance  their  own 
ends.  For  many  of  us,  this  is  difficult  be- 
cause we  recognize  obligations  of  a  Chris- 
tian lesuler  to  state  his  faith,  positively  and 
in  strong  terms,  so  each  of  us  has  to  recon- 
cile those  things  in  our  own  way.  When  I 
came  to  Washington  and  was  growing  in  my 
faith,  I  found  that  in  the  chaos  and  confu- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  there 
were  certain  people  that  appeared  to  be 
calm,  controlled,  pasitlve  In  their  dealings 
with  others.  People  like  Bill  Armstrong  and 
Al  Quie,  people  that  I  came  to  know  had  a 
deep.  Intense  personal  faith,  and  that  at- 
tracted me  to  them  and  made  It  aU  the  more 
Imperative  that  I  learn  more  about  that 
faith.  So  I  don't  think  It's  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  you  get  up  and  say,  "I'm  a  bom 
again  Christian  "  when  you  serve  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  you 
can  through  your  demeanor  and  through 
your  conduct  state  your  faith  In  an  eloquent 
fashion.  You  can  inspire  others  to  find  out 
what  it  is  about  you  that  gives  you  that 
calm  and  that  peace  in  this  crazy  existence. 
If  constituents  ask  me.  I  tell  them  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  my  life,  and  It's  the 
faith  I  have  In  a  living  God.  So  that's  how 
one  member  of  Congress  has  reconciled  this 
matter  of  relating  his  faith.  It's  tough  and 
it's  difficult,  but  each  of  us  clearly  has  an 
obligation  to  lead  by  example,  to  state  our 
faith  loudly  and  clearly  in  such  a  fashion 
that  the  Word  of  God  can  go  out  through- 
out the  world. 

Question.  1  have  a  question  about  you 
men's  relationship  among  yourselves.  My 
Impression  was  that  men  holding  high 
office  were  very  Isolated  from  each  other 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  breaking 
down  barriers.  And  I  was  wondering  how 
you  handled  separating  your  business  rela- 
tionships as  Congressman  from  your  rela- 
tionships as  Christians.  If  you  Just  kept 
your  fellowship  solely  on  the  spiritual  plane 
and  didn't  mix  in  your  politics,  and  If  when 
you  were  talking  if  politics  came  up  would 
you  embargo  that,  refuse  to  discuss  that 
outside  of  your  own  little  fellowship.  How 
do  you  cope  with  the  tensions  there,  of 
being  both  a  brotherly  Christian  relation- 
ship and  a  professional,  politically-dealing 
relationship? 

Bill  Nelson.  The  point  you  make  is  well- 
taken.  This  Is  a  lonely  life.  You're  surround- 
ed by  competing  interests,  and  clamoring 
crowds  and  special  interest  groups.  I'll 
always  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
Washington,  a  senior  colleague  told  me, 
You  know,  one  of  the  tragedies  of  this 
office  Is  that  you  may  serve  here  for  years 
and  yet  you'll  never  really  come  to  know  the 
men  and  women  with  whom  you  serve."  It's 
that  life,  that  enviromnent  that  makes  this 
type  of  relationship  so  all-important.  We 
found  the  need  for  a  personal  relationship 
and  through  our  faith  have  come  to  know 
each  other  as  friends,  indeed  as  brothers. 
Now  you  can't  separate  that  life,  from  the 
world.  When  we  come  together  each  week, 
we  talk  about  the  world  as  It  Is.  the  Issues, 
as  well  as  what  we  are  doing  In  our  lives, 
about  our  wives  and  our  children,  about  our 
families,  about  problems  at  home,  as  well  as 
e!u:h  week  one  of  us  Is  responsible  for  the 
reading  of  a  passage  and  generating  a  dis- 
cussion. Again,  atraut  how  those  words 
affect  our  lives  as  well  as  the  life  of  the 
nation  we  have  been  chosen  to  lead.  So,  I 
hope  that  I've  answered  your  questiorL  Yes, 
the  pressures  are  real,  it  Is  a  lonely  and  de- 
manding and  frustrating  existence,  but  that 
inakes  these  types  of  relationships  all  the 
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more  important  and  we  have  found  that  by 
coming  together,  united  In  our  faith  In 
Jesus  Christ,  we've  been  able  to  put  differ- 
ences aside  and  we've  been  able  to  empha- 
size the  common  ground.  We  have  been  able 
to  establish  a  deep  relationship  that  helps 
transcend  differences,  and  helps  to 
strengthen  us  as  people  and  as  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress. 

Don  Bonker.  That  was  so  good,  we  prob- 
ably should  end  there.  But  I  think  a  lot  of 
you  are  interested  in  seeing  more  Christians 
elected  to  Congress,  thinking  that  one  way 
to  turn  things  around  in  this  country  is  to 
get  more  believers  in  office.  Well,  you're 
looking  at  three  members  who  are  young 
and  fairly  dynamic,  and  who  have  come  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  faith.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion Is  how  do  we  apply  our  faith  in  a  way 
that's  meaningful.  How  are  the  four  of  us. 
when  you  add  Tom  B^fans,  going  to  combine 
our  extraordinary  talents  and  political  of- 
fices and  Christian  faith  in  a  way  that's 
going  to  make  a  difference  in  this  country? 
Now.  I  am  one  who  feels  that  the  revival 
has  got  to  take  place  In  the  country.  That  Is 
where  the  work  needs  to  be  done.  The  Con- 
gress is  going  to  reflect  the  population  the 
way  it  is.  good  or  bad.  I  take  inspiration 
from  an  example  of  two  hundred  years  ago 
in  the  late  18th  century  In  England,  when  a 
group  of  men  came  together  and  applied 
their  faith  and  their  humanitarian  concern 
in  such  a  way  that  It  altered  the  course  of 
history.  E^land  was  at  the  apex  of  her  po- 
litical and  economic  power,  but  it  was  also  a 
time  of  social  and  moral  decadence.  That 
country.  moraUy  speaking,  was  falling 
apart,  and  these  men  were  concerned. 

They  applied  their  faith  In  very  signifi- 
cant ways.  Their  first  and  greatest  effort 
was  to  put  It  into  the  slave  trade,  that  pitted 
them  against  the  vested  Interests  of  the 
times.  Their  social  concern  was  rooted  in  a 
new  doctrine  of  responsibility  which,  inci- 
dentally, received  its  vision  from  the  evan- 
gelical value  of  the  human  life.  What  they 
saw  in  the  slave  trade  was  wrong.  Their  ac- 
tivity was  not  limited  to  the  slave  trade. 
There  was  mass  'lllterary  in  the  country, 
and  they  felt  that  young  people  would  never 
come  to  know  God  vuitll  they  could  learn  to 
read,  so  they  set  up  Bible  society  classes  to 
teach  young  people  how  to  read.  They  were 
also  concerned  that  England,  with  its  trad- 
ing companies  located  in  aU  parts  of  the 
globe,  was  not  properly  taking  the  Word  of 
God  into  remote  areas,  so  their  efforts  re- 
sulted in  chaplains  being  placed  in  aU  these 
trading  companies.  They  promoted  Parlia- 
mentary reform  t>ecause  there  was  wide- 
spread corruption  In  govenunent.  They 
were  concerned  about  penal  reform,  the 
Chuck  Colsons  of  their  day,  if  you  will,  and 
It  went  on  and  on. 

They  were  concerned  not  only  about  the 
moral  well-being,  but  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  less  fortunate.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  core  group,  called  the  Clapam 
Sect,  were  individually  wealthy,  but  they 
gave  so  generously  of  their  own  wealth  that 
by  the  time  they  left  this  earth  they  were 
broke,  because  they  had  given  their  own  re- 
sources to  help  build  God's  Kingdom.  This 
group  was  led  by  an  extraordinary  English- 
man named  William  Wilberforce.  He  and 
William  Pitt  were  elected  to  Parliament 
when  they  were  21  years  of  age.  Pitt  went 
on  to  become  Prime  Minister  at  age  24,  and 
he  was  a  great  leader.  But  the  lasting 
achievements  of  that  decade  came  not  from 
Pitt,  the  political  leader,  but  from  Wilber- 
force. the  spiritual  voice.  I  think  that  says  a 
lot  about  political  power  versus  Gods  power 
at  work.  Hopefully  we'll  come  to  a  point 
where,  by  our  faith,  we  can  bring  about 
change  in  this  country  during  our  own 
times.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  require»  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  untO  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  weelt. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
April  29.  1080.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

APRIL  30 

8:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Research  and  Development  Subcommittee 
To  resume  closed  hearlivgs  on  S.  2294. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  procurement  programs  of 
the  DOD,  receiving  testimony  on  the 
MX  Missile  Program. 

212  RusseU  Building 
9:15  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation  of   Lyle   E.   Gramley.   of   Mis- 
souri, to  be  a  Memt)er  of  the  Board  of 
Governors    of    the    Federal    Reserve 
System. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
•Judiciary 

Antitrust,  Monopoly  and  Business  Rights 
Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2477.  proposed 
Nondiscrimination  In  Insurance  Act. 

6226  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act. 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  potential  for 
improved  automobile  fuel  economy  be- 
tween 1985  and  1995. 

3110  Dlrksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
•Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  restmie  oversight  hearings  on  Feder- 
al   agencies   spending   practices   that 
occur  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situation. 
3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2377,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
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grams  administered   by   the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Biuineas 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  Department  of 
Energy's  small  business  research  and 
development  program. 

424  RusseU  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  aging  on  learning  and  working  abili- 
ties. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  bearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Energy,  receiving  testl- 
mor\y  on  energy  and  environmental  re- 
search programs. 

S-126.  Capitol 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  conservation  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  In- 
ternational buffer  stock  contribution. 
Federal  Election  Commission.  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Federal  Pay.  Com- 
mittee for  Purchase  from  the  Blind 
and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  and 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sut>committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  title  L  proposed 
Privacy  Protection  Amendments  of 
1979,  and  title  II.  proposed  Fair  Credit 
Information  Practices  Act,  of  S.  1928, 
proposed  Fair  Financial  Information 
Practices  Act. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  bearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  programs  under 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2271,  au- 
thorizing an  Increase  In  the  U.S.  quota 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund; 
S.  2423.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  foreign  development  and 
security  assistance  programs:  8.  2422, 
authorizing  am  increase  in  U.S.  contri- 
butions to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  and  provides  for 
U.S.  membership  in  the  African  Devel- 
opment Bank;  and  S.  2588.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic  "Or- 
ganized Crime  and  the  Use  of  Vio- 
lence." 

357  RusseU  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Steven  A.  Minter.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education:  Thomas  K. 
Minter,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  t>e  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education.  Dep%rtment  of 
Education;  and  P.  James  Rutherford. 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
.search  and  ImnrovemenL  Deoartment 
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Chinese  oil  production  and  alternative 
policies  for  encouraging  exploration 
and  development  of  China's  hydrocar- 
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development  and  security  assistance 
programs:  S.  2422,  authorizing  an  In- 
crease in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  In- 
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2588.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

4221  r)irl{.«>n  Riiilrlino 
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MAY  5 


10:00  a.m. 


9221 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Improvement,  Department 
of  Education. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  2508.  to  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Gila  River  Plma-Marl 
copa  Indian  community,  Arizona,  to  be 
followed  by  consideration  of  8.  2508. 
341,  and  1795,  bills  authorizing  certain 
Indian  tribes  to  file  claims  for  dam- 
ages for  delay  in  payment  for  lands 
claimed  to  be  taken  in  violation  of  U.S. 
laws,  and  S.  2066,  to  convey  certain 
land  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute  Mountain 
Ute  Indian  Tribe. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  pjxL 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  hold  closed  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Armed  Service's  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  and  Stockpiles 
on  proposed  budget  revisions  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  military  construction 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, focusing  on  constiuction  In 
Europe. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  and  Stockpiles  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  closed  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Appropriation's  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Construction  or  proposed 
budget  revisions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  focusing 
on  construction  in  Europe. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Rural  Housing  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  rural  housing  prograzns. 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2332. 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  civilian  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  8.  2271,  authorizing  an  Increase  in 
the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  S.  2423,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
development  and  security  assistance 
programs:  8.  2422,  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  provides  for  U.S.  membership  in 
the  African  Development  Bank;  and  S. 
2588.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

MAYl 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  price  volatility 
of  the  silver  futures  market. 

324  RusseU  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  to  assess  the  politi- 
cal, military,  economic,  and  social  fac- 
tors affecting  world  oil  production  and 
consumption  over  the  next  decade  fo- 
cusing on  the  prospects  for  expanding 
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Chinese  oil  production  and  alternative 
policies  for  encouraging  exploration 
and  development  of  China's  hydrocar- 
bon resources. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Nuclear  Regulation  Sut>committee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   2358, 
authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  Fed- 
eral agencies'  spending  practices  that 
occur  just  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— "hurry-up  spending  problem"— 
focusing  on  administrative  and  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.  2534,  to 
provide  for  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  qualified  health-care  personnel 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  S. 
759.  to  provide  for  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  recover  their  costs  of 
hospital,  nursing  home,  or  outpatient 
medical  care  furnished  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  veterans  for 
nonservice-connected  disabilities  to 
the  extent  that  they  have  health  in- 
surance or  similar  contracts,  and  S. 
1523  and  H.R.  4015.  proposed  Veterans 
Senior  Health  Care  Act. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Energy  and  Water  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Energy,  receiv- 
ing testimony  on  international  affairs, 
policy  and  evaluation,  and  the  Offices 
of  the  General  Counsel,  Inspector 
General,  and  Controller. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposediudget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  Kir  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  of 
the  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recre- 
ation Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Treasury.  Postal  Service,  and  General 
Government  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  tmd  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2492,  proposed 
Ocean    Thermal    Energy    Conversion 
Act. 

235  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2271,  authorizing  an  increase  in 
the  U.S.  quota  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund:  S.  2423,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
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development  and  security  assistance 
programs;  8.  2422,  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  provides  for  U.S.  membership  in 
the  African  Development  Bank;  and  S. 
2588.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 

Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Feder- 
al Services  Sulxiommittee 
To  receive  the  U.S.  Postal  Service's 
annual  report  from  Postmaster  Gener- 
al William  F.  Bolger.  and  to  resume 
hearings  on  S.  2558,  H.R.  79  and  826, 
bills  to  Increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  continued  finan- 
cial security  for  the  Postal  Service. 

357  Russell  Building 

Goverrunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic  "Or- 
ganized Crime  and  the  Use  of  Vio- 
lence." 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2377,  autho- 
rizing funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice, 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold    hearings   on    issues   Congress 
might    consider    which    would    affect 
youth  in  the  coming  dacade. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Samuel  J.  Ervln,  HI,  of  North  Caroli- 
na, to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit;  W.  Earl  Britt,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  North  Carolina;  Patrick  F. 
Kelly,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Kansas;  Milton  I.  Shadur, 
to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Illinois;  Frank  J. 
Polozola,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Louisiana; 
Clyde  S.  Cahlll,  Jr.,  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 
souri; George  R.  Anderson,  Jr.,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina;  Walter  H.  Rice  and  S. 
Arthur  Spiegel,  each  to  be  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs     of     the     Department     of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  caltndar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
3:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2271,  authorizing  an  Increase  In 
the  U.S.  quota  In  the  International 
MoneUry  Fund;  S.  2423,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign 
development   and   security   assistance 
programs:  S.  2422,  authorizing  an  in- 
crease in  U.S.  contributions  to  the  In- 
terhatlonal  Development  Association, 
and  provides  for  U.S.  membership  in 
the  African  Development  Bank;  and  S. 
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2588.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  2 

9:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  price  vola 
tility  of  the  silver  futures  market. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Small 
Business  Energy  Conservation  Acu 

424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
feranLS  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera 
tion  of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  Federal 
building  construction  prospectus  in  Ja- 
maica, Queens,  New  York,  on  a  pro- 
posed Federal  construction  prospectus 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  and 
on  a  Federal  building  prospectus  for 
repairs  and  alterations  in  Laguna 
Niguel,  California;  to  be  followed  by 
consideration  of  S.  2134,  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of,certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1814,  to  establish 
the  National  Center  tot  Afro-Ameri- 
can  History   and   Culture   in   Wilber- 
force,  Ohio. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent    Subcommittee    on    Investiga 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  topic  "Or 
ganized   Crime  and   the   Use   of  Vio- 
lence." 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
gasoline  allocation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
P'  rmanent    Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  topic  "Orga- 
nized Crime  and  the  Use  of  Violence." 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates'for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Envlronn>ent  and  I^ublic  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412.  to  develop 
an  effective  oil  recycling  program  to 
promote  resource  recovery  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  air,  water,  and 
land  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  t!ie  Rural  Electrification   Ad- 
ministration, focusing  on  the  opportu- 
nities for  energy  conservation  by  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  the  effects 
of  conser%ation  on  the  ability  of  those 
cooperati\es     to     remain     financially 
sound. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Suticommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech 
nology.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  G.  Allison,  of  Washington,  to 
be   General   Counsel   of  the   Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


9221 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  7 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for   fiscal   year   1981   for   the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 

Transportation     and     Related     Agencies 
Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting  to  continue  considera 
tion  of  S  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

31 10  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
•Conunerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  H  R.  6613,  to  prohib- 
it the  regulation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

235  Russell  Buildir\g 
2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 

Agriculture.  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  research  and  educational  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fossil 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


9222 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
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To  hold  hearings  for  considering  the 
effect  of  proposed  legislation  to  regu- 
late recombinant  DNA  research  on  the 
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MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 

MAY  13 
10:00  a.m.  | 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  cor.side  ra- 
tion of  S.  2332.,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore   initia- 
tives   to    stimulate    opportunities    for 
continued  work  for  older  persons. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015.  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sulx;ommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
9  30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 


April  28,  1980 


To  hold  hearings  for  considering  the 
effect  of  proposed  legislation  to  regu- 
late recombinant  DNA  research  on  the 
freedom  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the 
conduct  of  basic  research. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirk.sen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  10  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Ru.ssell  Building 


MAY  22 

9  30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 

9  30  a.m. 
■Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish   a   cost  of-living   increase 
for  service-connected   disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Bennett  Johnston,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

F>RESIDE^^■   PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington,  DC.  April  29.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  J.  Bennett  John- 
ston, a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  thereupon  a.ssumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
time  between  now  and  the  live  quorum 
shall  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
between  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr, 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
'Mr.  B«KER)  or  his  designee. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  order 
be  modified  as  follows:  That  the  usual 


time   allotted   for   the   leaders   resmain 
imder  their  control. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D,D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer : 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made:  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in 
if.— Psalms  118:  24. 

O  Thou,  Giver  of  life  and  liberty,  give 
us  also  wisdom  and  courage  for  the  liv- 
ing of  these  days.  Work  Thy  will  in  and 
through  the  leaders  of  this  Nation,  Keep 
us  resolute  and  strong,  firm  in  the  right, 
wise  in  the  use  of  power,  and  always 
imbued  with  Thy  spirit.  'When  we  can- 
not see  clearly  the  next  step,  may  we 
have  faith  in  the  ultimate  fulfillment  of 
Thy  purpose  for  mankind.  Heal  the 
brokenness  of  the  nations.  Bring  peace 
to  the  peoples. 

O  Lord,  our  God,  help  us  to  worship 
as  we  work,  to  pray  while  we  toil,  to 
judge  not  others  that  we  be  not  judged. 
And  give  us  grace  to  discern  the  spirits 
whether  they  come  from  Thee  or  an- 
other. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Thursday.  May  15,  is  the  date  on 
which  all  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
certain  officers  and  employees  must  file 
a  public  financial  disclosure  report  pur- 
suant to  title  I  of  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  or  as  it  is 
more  often  referred  to.  Senate  Rule  34 
It  is  important  to  note  that  Senate 
Rule  34  was  formerly  rule  42.  The 
instructions  for  completing  the  public 
financial  disclosure  published  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Ethics  referred  to 
the  old  Senate  Rule  42,  since  the  instruc- 
tions were  printed  before  the  recent 
codification  of  the  Senate  rules.  Each 
person  affected  should  be  familiar  with 
the  current  Senate  Rule  34. 

Since  last  year,  when  Members  filed 
their  financial  disclosure  report,  several 
changes  have  taken  place.  So  that  all 
interested  persons  may  be  further 
advised  of  the  new  requirements  for 
filing  and  the  basis  therefor,  I  wish  to 
clarify  the  status  of  Senate  Rule  34  and 
its  impact  on  Members,  officers,  and 
employees  of  the  Senate  and  related 
agencies. 

The  Senate  Code  of  OfiBcial  Conduct 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  1, 
1977.  Since  its  initial  passage,  the  code 
has  been  amended  several  times.  The 
code  consists  of  nine  separate  rules.  Of 
primary  concern,  at  this  time,  is  Senate 
Rule  34,  formerly  Senate  Rule  42.  which 
is  the  pubhc  financial  disclosure  rule. 

In  addition  to  the  original  Code  of 
Official  Conduct,  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  became  law  on  October 
21,  1978,  as  Public  Law  95-521.  Title  I  of 
that  act  covered  the  legislative  branch 
and  duplicated  many  of  the  Senate's 
financial  disclosure  provisions.  The  first 
major  filing  date  under  both  the  Senate 
rule  and  Public  Law  95-521,  was  May 
15.  1979,  At  that  time,  Senators,  officers, 
and  many  Senate  employees  were 
required  to  meet  their  filing  obligations 
under  both  the  Senate  rule  and  the  act. 
On  August  3,  1979.  the  Senate  passed 
Senate  Resolution  220,  which  repealed 
the  existing  Senate  rule  on  public  fi- 
nancial disclosure  of  the  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  and  which  provided  that 
title  I  of  Public  Law  95-521  would  here- 
after be  considered  a  rule  of  the  Senate. 
New  Senate  Rule  34  (title  I  of  Public 
Law  95-521,  the  Ethics  in  Government 


Act,  as  amended)  has  significantly 
changed  the  financial  disclosure  require- 
ments for  Senators,  officers,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate,  Prior  to  1977,  re- 
ports were  required  for  all  individuals 
compensated  in  excess  of  $15,000.  In 
1978.  individuals  compensated  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  $25,000  per  year,  and  em- 
ployed for  90  days  or  more,  were  required 
to  file.  Currently,  those  individuals  em- 
ployed on  May  15  of  any  year,  at  a  salary 
equivalent  to  a  GS-16.  and  employed  In 
excess  of  60  days  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  at  a  rate  equal  to  or  above 
a  GS-16  I  from  January  1979  through 
September  30,  1979.  $44,756.  from  Octo- 
ber 1  to  the  present.  $47.889 )  are  required 
to  submit  public  financial  reports  cover- 
ing the  preceding  calendar  year. 

In  past  years.  Senators,  officers,  and 
some  employees  were  required  to  submit 
confidential  filings  of  tax  returns  and 
other  related  documents  with  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  This  is  no  longer 
required. 

Under  old  rule  42,  a  report  was  re- 
quired upon  termination  of  emploj-ment. 
The  current  rule  34  has  eliminated  that 
filing  requirement  However,  a  reporting 
obligation  now  exists  for  new  employees 
'if  the  salary  threshold  is  met) .  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  each  Senator  to  insure 
that  new  employees  comply  with  this 
provision. 

During  1978,  the  first  year  for  filing 
reports  under  the  new  code.  Senators  and 
candidates  were  responsible  for  provid- 
ing copies  of  their  reports  to  appropriate 
State  officials.  This  is  no  longer  required. 
With  the  passage  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act.  responsibility  for  transmit- 
tal of  such  reports  to  State  officials  was 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Candidates  have  a  reporting  obligation 
within  30  days  of  attaining  candidate 
.status,  or  on  Mav  15  whichever  is  later, 
but  in  no  event  later  that  7  days  prior 
to  an  election  involving  that  candidate 
Certain  sections  of  rule  34  may  raise 
interesting  questions  For  example  if  a 
Member  is  seeking  reelection,  is  that  in- 
dividual required  to  submit  two  reports 
since  he  or  she  is  both  a  Senator  and  a 
candidate?  All  Senators  are  required  to 
submit  only  one  filing  which  is  due  on 
or  before  May  15  of  any  given  calendar 
year  as  long  as  such  individual  continues 
to  be  a  Member.  This  report  will  cover,  in 
general,  his  or  her  reportable  financial 
activity  for  the  preceding  calendar  year 
Another  area  concerns  political  fund 
designees  and  other  individuals  refer- 
enced under  rule  41  Such  individuals 
are  required  to  file  regardless  of  the 
salary  and  length  of  service  thresholds. 
Extensions  for  filing  reports  can  only 
be  given  by  the  Select  Committee  on 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  flc 
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Ethics.  Such  requests  must  be  in  writing 
and  must  state  the  reason  for  such  a 
renuest.  I 


lems  of  the  Third  World  as  a  U.S.  foreign 
policy  priority,  and  so  forth. 

■Riih    ^tirrf^tarv    T/anpp    a/ill    ho    hpQt    rp~ 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  have  no  need  for 
additional  time.  Indeed,  I  have  no  need 
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conference  report  before  us  is  almost     tive  measures  have  failed,  and  that  the    shows  that  States'  rights  are  protected 

identical  to  the  measure  which  they  sup-     Attorney  General  is   satisfied  that   the     more  after  it  is  passed  than  thev  are 
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Ethics.  Such  requests  must  be  in  writing 
and  mast  state  the  reason  for  such  a 
request. 

The  appropriate  location  for  filing  re- 
ports IS  the  Senates  Office  of  Public 
Record,  119  D  Street  N.E..  room  A-623, 
Washmgton,  D.C.  20510  (202  224-0322;. 
Acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  reports 
will  automatically  be  provided  to  Sen- 
ators. Officers  and  staff  will  be  given 
receipts  upon  request. 

Public  Law  95-521,  as  amended,  also 
requires  public  financial  disclosure  re- 
ports to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
certain  individuals  employed  by  the  fol- 
lowing legislative  branch  agencies:  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office.  Cost  Accounts 
Standards  Board.  Office  of  the  Attending 
Physician.  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment and  National  Commission  on  Air 
Quality.  The  salary  and  period  of  em- 
ployment thresholds  are  the  same  as  for 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate. 
These  repGrt.s  should  also  be  filed  with 
the  Senate's  Office  of  Public  Records. 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  release  and 
distribution  of  Senator's  reports,  it  is 
important  that  all  filings  be  received  by 
the  close  of  basiness  on  May  15.  The 
Public  Records  Office  staff  needs  suffi- 
cient time  to  process  filings  so  that  all 
Senators'  reports  can  be  released  simul- 
taneously to  the  press,  public  and  State 
officials.  It  is  currently  anticipated  that 
Senators'  reports  will  be  made  public 
on  Monday.  May  19. 

Before  releasing  any  public  financial 
disclosure  reports  to  the  press  or  general 
public,  a  signed  form  is  required  from 
each  person  making  the  request,  indicat- 
ing hi.'-  or  her  name,  organization  repre- 
sented. <if  applicable',  occupation,  and 
address.  These  requests  are  also  avail- 
able for  public  inspection. 

A  small  charge  will  be  made  for  each 
report  provided  on  request. 

Public  financial  disclosure  forms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Ethics.  119  Carroll  .'^rms.  Senate  Office 
Building.  'Washington.  DC.  20510.  Ques- 
tions concerning  interpretations  of  the 
rule  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ethics 
Committee  '224-29811.  For  other  gen- 
eral information,  you  mav  contact  the 
Senate  Office  of  Public  Records 
(224-0322). 


RESIGNATION  OP  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  CYRUS  VANCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  with  regret  that  I  note  the  resigna- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State  Vance.  He  has 
served  his  country  well  ovpr  the  last  3''j 
years.  We  have  all  benefited  from  his 
steady,  wise  counsel    He  will  be  missed. 

It  IS  a  matter  of  pride  to  my  State  that 
Secretary  Vance  is  a  native  of  Clarks- 
burg. 'W.  Va. 

Secretary  Vance  is  identified  with  some 
of  the  maior  themes  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy— limiting 
strategic  arms,  protecting  human  rights 
around  the  world,  slowing  the  prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons,  limiting  conven- 
tional arms  sales  and  elevating  the  prob- 


lems of  the  Third  World  as  a  U.S.  foreign 
policy  priority,  and  so  forth. 

But  Secretary  Vance  will  be  best  re- 
membered for  his  contributions  in  three 
areas — Panama.  SALT,  and  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Panama  Canal  negotiations  in- 
volved economic  and  strategic  interests. 
The  Panama  Canal  was  also  a  highly 
emotional  issue  for  both  parties.  Secre- 
tary Vance's  unfailing  tact  and  dignity 
helped  to  create  a  climate  in  which  the 
negotiations  could  be  concluded  success- 
fully and  the  treaties  approved  by  the 
Senate  for  ratification. 

As  the  leader  of  the  administration's 
SALT  team,  Vance  brought  to  fruition 
negotiations  that  stretched  back  several 
years  and  over  several  administrations. 
His  patience  and  perseverance  are  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who  yearn  for  a  quick  fix 
to  complex  foreign  policy  issues. 

In  the  Middle  East.  Secretary  Vance's 
tireless  and  professional  mediation  paved 
the  way  for  the  Camp  David  talks  and 
the  subsequent  Egyptian-Israeli  Peace 
Treaty.  Throughout  this  delicate  process, 
he  retained  the  respect  of  both  parties. 

In  all  of  these  negotiations,  Secretary 
Vance  succeeded  in  furthering  U.S.  na- 
tional interests  while  at  the  same  time 
accommodating  the  interests  of  other  na- 
tions. This  is  the  essence  of  diplomacy. 

Throughout  his  tenure  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Vance  made  a  special  effort  to  re- 
tain the  confidence  of  Congress.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  for  the  frequent 
briefings  that  Secretary  Vance  and  his 
able  Deputy,  Mr.  'Warren  Christopher, 
have  given  the  Senate  leadership  over  the 
last  several  months  on  the  situations  in 
Iran  and  Afghanistan. 

Consultations  between  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  on  important  foreign 
policy  issues  are  imperative.  And  these 
consultations  are  meaningful  only  if 
Congress  has  the  kind  of  information 
that  Secretary  Vance  has  been  willing  to 
share  with  us. 

The  resignation  of  a  Secretary  of  State 
in  these  circumstances  is  unusual.  But  it 
is  consistent  with  everything  I  know 
about  Secretary  Vance  that  he  has  de- 
cided to  resign  on  a  question  of  principle. 

This  is  a  dangerous,  unstable  period  in 
international  affairs.  Secretary  Vance 
will  be  mi.ssed  for  his  cool  professional- 
ism and  his  steady  wisdom. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
needs  any  of  my  time,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  it  to  him. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  have  no  need  for 
additional  time  Indeed.  I  have  no  need 
for  my  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. All  time  is  yielded  back. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  pursuant 
to  the  order  previously  entered,  I  desig- 
nate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  iMr.  Danforthi  to  control  the 
time  on  this  side  on  the  pending  ques- 
tion. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BA"YH,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  take  about  4  or  5  minutes, 
not  over  10,  here  to  analyze  just  exactly 
where  we  are  in  this  conference  report 
compared  to  two  benchmarks;  One. 
compared  to  the  bill  which  the  Senate 
passed,  which  it  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  Senate  conferees  to  defend;  and, 
two.  to  compare  against  the  law  as  it 
presently  is. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  bill  which  is 
presently  before  us  and  compare  it  to  the 
Senate  bill.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
.serving  on  a  good  number  of  conferences 
during  the  going  on  18  years  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  Senator  from 
Indiana,  and  I  nc.er  have  seen  a  confer- 
ence report  that  so  clearly  approximates 
the  Senate  position  as  this  one. 

There  have  been  relatively  few 
changes  They  are  minor  in  nature,  and 
where  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
text  of  the  legislation  to  take  out  one 
amendment  that  was  added  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  on  a  reconsidera- 
tion motion  I  should  point  out,  and.  two. 
to  take  out  the  words  "willful  and  wan- 
ton" which  were,  parenthetically  added 
after  "egregious  and  flagrant,"  m  both 
of  these  instan:es  language  was  included 
in  the  report  v.hich  accompanied  the 
conference  language  which,  in  essence, 
expressed  the  Senate  position. 

So  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
anyone  could  have  voted  for  the  Senate 
bill  on  its  merits  and  not  be  impressed 
with  the  work  of  the  conferees  that  the 
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conference  report  before  us  is  almost 
identical  to  the  measure  which  they  sup- 
ported on  the  merits  when  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

I  am  grateful  tha'  the  House  conferees 
cooperated  in  such  a  way  and.  very 
frankly,  I  think  the  reason  why  they  did 
was  that  the  Senate  conferees  pretty 
v.'ell  said  to  them  that  the  Senate  bill  is 
all  the  traffic  will  bear  in  the  Senate,  and 
if  we  change  it,  if  we  restore  some  of  the 
more  strenuous  provisions  of  the  House 
bill,  this  will  be  impossible  to  pass  when 
It  returns  to  the  Senate. 

Let  us  return  to  a  comparison  of  the 
law  as  it  is  today  without  the  bill,  and 
the  law  that  will  be  the  case  after  the 
passage  of  this  conference  report.  'We 
have  had  a  number  of  real  life  experi- 
ences shared  with  us  by  our  colleagues 
who  were  either  Governors  or  attorneys 
general.  In  my  judgment,  there  is  very 
little  excuse  for  the  kind  of  rough- 
handed  treatment  that  State  officials 
have  on  occasion  received  in  the  past. 

I  must  say  I  think  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  each  circumstance  or  at  least 
some  of  the  circumstances  would  show 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  argu- 
ment in  addition  to  that  presented  by 
our  colleagues.  But  there  also,  I  think, 
has  been  very  clear  evidence  of  abuse  on 
occasion. 

If  the  law  remains  unchanged,  unless 
this  bill  passes,  the  abuse  will  continue. 
The  Governors  will  not  be  notified  be- 
fore a  suit  is  filed.  The  Governor  need 
not  be  notified  before  the  FBI  knocks  at 
the  gates  of  the  institution.  A  reasonable 
effort  need  not  be  made  to  try  to  com- 
promise and  resolve  it  without  a  court 
test.  In  short,  all  of  the  abuse  we  have 
had  articulated  very  graphically  will  not 
be  prohibited. 

What  this  conference  report  does,  in 
essence,  is  to  say  the  following;  If  the 
Attorney  General  desires  to  intervene  in 
a  case  after  H.R.  10  is  passed,  he  can 
only  do  so  if  the  condition  which  he  is 
suing  to  alleviate  is  egregious  or  fla- 
grant: if  there  is  a  pattern  or  practice — 
it  cannot  be  an  isolated  instance— and 
the  condition  must  cause  grievous  harm 
to  the  inmates  or  the  patients,  the  resi- 
dents of  the  institutions. 

None  of  these  standards  is  required 
for  intervention  under  the  law  today.  So 
what  we  are  doing  is  establishing  a 
higher  standard  of  proof,  a  more  serious 
abuse,  before  the  Justice  Department 
can  get  involved.  Before  the  Justice  De- 
partment can  investigate,  they  must 
give  the  State  7  days'  notice.  There  need 
be  no  notice  now — knock  on  the  door 
and  they  have  to  be  admitted. 

The  Justice  Department,  if  this  bill 
pa.sses,  has  to  certify  to  the  court  that 
there  has  been  adequate  notice,  that  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  alleviate  the 
situation  through  informal  methods. 
that  they  have  advised  the  States  of 
financial,  technical,  and  other  current 
kinds  of  assistance  that  are  available 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  that 
reasonable  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance  with  the  minimum  correc- 
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five  measures  have  failed,  and  that  the 
Attorney  General  is  satisfied  that  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  solve  this 
problem,  the  only  way  you  are  going  to 
stop  the  abuse  of  mental  inmates,  re- 
tarded children,  elderly  citizens,  is  by 
bringing  a  case  in  the  Federal  courts. 

This  is  not  required  today.  All  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  do  is  to  march 
in  and  file  a  suit.  He  does  not  have  to 
try  to  get  cooperative  voluntarv  relief  at 
all. 

After  all  of  the  above  has  happened, 
if  this  law  passes,  the  Attorney  General 
still  has  to  give  the  States  49  days'  notice 
of  his  intention  to  file  a  suit,  and  that 
notice  must  include  the  dates,  the  times, 
and  the  places  of  all  violations,  as  well 
as  the  minimum  measures  necessary  to 
correct  the  alleged  violations.  Again, 
under  the  present  law,  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  need  to  do  that  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  any  reasonable 
comparison  would  say  that  for  all  of  the 
abuse  that  has  been  displayed  before  us 
we  are  protecting  the  States  against  this 
kind  of  abuse  if  we  pa.ss  H.R.  10.  "We  do 
permit  under  H.R.  10  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  initiate  cases.  But  before  he 
can  initiate  these  cases  he  has  to  pro- 
vide all  of  the  previous  safeguards,  and 
even  more,  so  that  the  State  will  have 
reasonable  time,  adequate  notice;  volun- 
tary efforts  will  have  been  tried  and  will 
have  failed  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  only  way  to  resolve  the  particular 
problem  is  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  a  suit. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  just 
say  I  do  not  think  we  have  a  single  soul 
in  this  body  who  enjoys  or  would  con- 
done the  kind  of  conditions  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  those  of  us. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Hatchk 
and  others  have  laid  out  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  prevent. 

The  question  is  are  you  willing  to  do 
something  about  it?  H.R.  10,  the  present 
form  of  Senate  10,  which  passed  this 
body,  in  essence  says: 

Governor.  Attorney  General,  stop  the 
ab\:Ee.  Stop  cur  elderly  people  from  being 
abused.  Slop  pbufing  our  mentally  retarded, 
our  children,  and  our  adults  who  do  not  have 
complete  control  of  their  capacities,  who  are 
not  what  some  of  us  might  categorize  as 
fully  functional,  stop  abusing  these  people 
Stop  torturing  them  Stop  killing  them. 
Stop  tying  them  In  their  beds  for  hours  at 
a  time,  days  at  a  time  Stop  keeping  them 
in  straltjackets  for  week  after  week  after 
week. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  grievous  harm,  egregious  con- 
duct. We  are  not  talking  about  incon- 
venience. 

■We  say  the  Governor  either  cleans  this 
up  after  adequate  notice  or,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  we  in  Congress  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  .see  that  those  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  protected  under  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  can  avoid  our 
responsibility  of  doing  just  that. 

This  whole  business  of  States'  rights 
has  been  dramatically  exaggerated.  Any 
reasonable    interpretation    of    this    bill 


shows  that  States'  rights  are  protected 
more  after  it  is  passed  than  thev  are 
under  the  law  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
had  a  couple  of  quorum  calls  here  this 
morning.  I  assume  that  the  normal  tra- 
dition of  such  occurrence  is,  while 
neither  side  has  a  speaker,  that  the  time 
is  being  taken  equally  out  of  each  side. 
Is  that  not  correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Only  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  have  another 
quorum  call  and  that  the  quorum  call 
this  morning  be  taken  out  of  each  side. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  quorum  call  came  out  of 
the  time  of  the  opposing  side. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  have  another 
quorum  call  and  that  all  of  the  quorum 
calls  and  the  time  of  the  one  that  was 
taken  out  of  the  opposing  side  and  my 
side  be  distributed  equally. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  let  me  in- 
quire of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  what 
his  intentions  are  with  respect  to  object- 
ing or  not  obiecting  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  the  effect  that  there 
not  be  obiections  to  unanimous-consent 
requests  that  the  number  of  speeches  on 
one  subject  be  counted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
intention  of  objecting. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  'Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  1  minute  each. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


T     tVlQTllr     rvnf     rr/^/\ri     ffi^iv^fi       t-V\^ 


about  genuinely  public  institutions,  not 
private  institutions, 
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must  follow  prior  to  Initiating  an  action 
under  section  3.  At  least  49  days  prior  to 


tions,  the  supporting  facts  for  such  al-     already  implicit  in  S.  10— that  nothing 
legations,  and  the  recommended  "mini-     in  this  act  shaU  be  construed  to  exoand 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
THE  WILL  TO  UVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  some 
time  ago  Bruno  Bettleheim.  a  well-re- 
spected Jew  ish  scholar,  wrote  a  piece  en- 
titled "The  Holocaust:  Some  Reflections 
a  Generation  Later." 

In  the  article.  Bettleheim  explores  the 
insidious  psychological  denial  that  led 
the  Jews  to  gradually  accept  their  doom 
under  Hitler.  He  also  explores  the  ac- 
quiescence by  almost  the  entire  world  in 
the  Jewish  Holocaust.  The  anguish  of 
that  acquiescence  is  so  obvious  in  the 
last  message  received  by  the  outside 
world  from  the  Warsaw  ghetto: 

The  world  is  silent:  the  world  knows  and 
stays  silent:  Gods  vicar  In  the  Vatican  is 
silent:  there  is  silence  in  London  and  Wash- 
ington; the  American  Jews  are  silent.  This 
silence  is  incomprehensible  and  horrifying. 

Those  last  words  from  the  Jewish 
ghetto  indict  the  people  of  the  world. 
Those  words  charge  that  the  world  could 
have  known  what  was  happening:  if  only 
it  had  cared  to  look. 

Bettleheim.  however,  is  not  trying  to 
inspire  guilt  by  quoting  those  words.  He 
is  not  asking  us  to  atone  for  past  inac- 
tion. But  he  is  raising  a  warning  to  the 
world  for  the  future. 

The  warning  is  eloquent  and  search- 
ing. I  would  like  to  read  it. 

Murderers  can  only  kill;  they  do  not  have 
the  power  to  rob  us  of  the  wish  to  live  nor 
of  the  ability  to  fight  for  life.  Degradation 
exhaustion,  and  utter  debilitation  through 
starvation,  sickness  and  mistreatment — all 
these  seriously  weaken  our  will  to  live,  un- 
dermine our  life  drives  and  with  it  open  the 
way  for  the  death  drive.  But  when  such  con- 
ditions— in  which  the  Jews  found  themselves 
because  of  Nazi  persecution  and  degrada- 
tion— are  worsened  by  the  feeling  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  has  forsaken  one.  then  we 
are  totally  deprived  of  the  strength  needed 
to  fight  off  the  murderer,  to  refuse  to  dig  our 
own  grave. 

Genocide  as  carried  out  by  the  Nazis 
against  the  Jews  requires  the  complicity 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  to  succeed.  We 
must  repudiate  that  complicity.  Each  of 
us  has  a  duty  not  only  to  condemn  past 
genocide,  but  also  to  work  to  prevent 
further  instances  of  genocide. 

The  Senate  can  make  this  effort  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention.  The 
Genocide  Convention  tangibly  expresses 
our  support  for  all  people  resisting  the 
perpetrators  of  genocide  by  outlawins; 
this  heinous  crime  in  the  international 
community.  It  reaffirms  the  life  drive. 

Nothing  stands  in  our  way.  Everv 
President  since  Harr>-  Truman  has  real- 
ized the  benefit  of  this  convention  for 
the  entire  civilized  world.  Our  owti  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  reported 
the  treaty  favorably  four  times.  Eighty- 
four  nations  around  the  world  have  rati- 
fied this  very  basic  document.  A  docu- 
ment to  reaffirm  the  most  basic  right  a 
group  can  have,  the  right  to  live. 


CONCLUSION   OP   ROUTINE   MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  btisiness  is  closed. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  Senate  confer- 
ees are  able  to  report  back  from  confer- 
ence H.R.  10.  civil  rights  for  institution- 
alized persons.  This  bill,  in  my  opinion, 
maintains  the  balance  established  in  S. 
10  between  the  legitimate  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives of  the  States  and  the  equally 
legitimate  rights  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. 

In  large  measure  due  to  Senator 
Bayh,  we  were  able  to  maintain  virtually 
all  of  the  substance  of  S.  10.  Senators 
DeConcini.  Metzenbaum,  Heflin.  Thitr- 
MOND.  and  Cochran  also  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  this  effort.  On  the 
House  side,  Representatives  Kasten- 
MEiER  and  Railsb.ack  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely articulate  defenders  of  House 
positions  and  worked  in  a  most  coopera- 
tive way  with  our  side. 

H.R.  10  is  landmark  legislation  that 
will  insure  that  those  individuals  in  our 
society  who  are  the  least  able  to  defend 
themselves  from  denial  of  their  rights 
are  afforded  some  effective  means  of 
having  them  upheld.  While  I  remain 
sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  some  of  the 
States  that  the  Attorney  General  may 
intrude  himself  improperly  into  their  af- 
fairs. I  believe  that  H.R.  10  is  designed 
to  make  this  extremely  unlikely.  Most 
importantly,  however,  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  no  State  has  the  right  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  constitutional  rights  or 
Federal  rights  of  its  citizens.  Legitimate 
notions  of  States  rights  and  federalism 
simply  have  no  application  to  State  ac- 
tivities that  violate  these  rights. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  product 
of  the  conference,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  areas  of  difference  between  the  two 
Houses. 

Section  1  gives  the  title  of  the  act: 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons Act. 

Section  2  outlines  the  scope  of  the  act: 
Mental  institutions,  institutions  for  dis- 
abled, retarded,  chronically  ill.  and 
handicapped  persons,  juvenile  institu- 
tions, skilled  nursing  and  care  institu- 
tions, and  correctional  facilities.  Ver>' 
importantly,  language  was  retained  from 
S.  10  that  emphasizes  that  we  are  talking 


about  genuinely  public  institutions,  not 
private  institutions. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  confer- 
ence report  in  this  respect : 

H  R  10  makes  it  clear  that  no  standing  it 
created  by  this  legislation  to  pursue  purely 
private  conduct,  no  matter  how  discrimina- 
tory or  wrongful  .  .  .  section  2(b)  states  that 
the  existence  of  certain  relationships  be- 
tween an  otherwise  private  institution  and 
the  state  shall  not  suffice  to  bring  that  in- 
stitution within  the  scope  of  this  act  as  spe- 
cified in  section  2(a)  d  i .  These  relationships 
are  stated  in  sections  2(b)(1).  2(b)  (2 1,  and 
2(b)(3)  .  .  .  these  are  not  intended  to  es- 
tablish minimum  standards  beyond  which 
an  institution  is  automatically  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  ...  It  is  the  Intent  of  con- 
gress that  institutions  covered  by  this  act 
partake  in  some  significant  respect  of  the 
qualities  of  a  state  or  public  institution.  It 
is  not  the  intent  of  congress  that  an  insti- 
tution, within  which  there  are  a  de  minimtis 
number  of  institutionalized  persons  who  re- 
side in  such  facility  as  a  result  of  state  ac- 
tion, shall  be  covered  by  this  act.  There  must 
be  a  significant  relationship  witli  the  state 

Clearly,  it  is  the  strong  intent  of  the 
committee  that  courts  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  not  resort  to  highly  novel 
or  original  or  innovative  or  creative  con- 
cepts of  State  action  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  institutions  are  within  the 
purvieu  of  this  act. 

Section  3  establishes  the  standards  for 
the  Attorney  General  initiating  actions 
under  this  act.  Senate  language  has  been 
maintained  wiiich  specifies  that  an  insti- 
tution must  be  subjecting  persons  within 
it  to  "egregious  or  flagrant"  condition? 
which  deprive  such  persons  of  either 
their  constitutional  rights  or  Federal  le- 
gal rights.  With  respect  to  persons  in  cor- 
rectional institutions,  there  must  be  a 
deprivation  of  constitutional  rights.  As 
the  conference  report  states: 

The  adoption  of  the  language  "egregious 
or  flagrant"  establishes  a  standard  for  the 
Department  of  Justice's  involvement  that  re- 
flects congressional  sensitivity  to  the  fact 
that  a  high  degree  of  care  must  be  taken 
when  one  level  of  sovereign  government  sues 
another  in  our  Federal  system.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  standard  than  that  re- 
quired of  plaintiffs  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Parenthetical  language  following 
"egregious  or  flagrant"  that  defined  these 
terms  to  mean  "willful  or  wanton"  was 
stricken  because  of  the  confusion  that  it 
offered.  While  it  is  the  clear  intention 
that  an  extremely  higli  standard  be  sat- 
isfied, it  is  equally  clear  that  the  uncon- 
stitutional conditions  need  not  be  "will- 
fully" imposed  upon  the  institutionalized 
persons. 

Section  3  also  emphasizes  that  the  de- 
nial of  rights  by  the  institution  must  be 
pursuant  to  a  "pattern  .^nd  practice"  of 
denial,  and  not  simply  an  isolated  inci- 
dent or  series  of  incidents.  They  must 
represent  more  than  an  accidental  or 
unusual  departure  from  normal  prac- 
tices and  procedures:  they  must,  in  ef- 
fect, represent  something  approximating 
normal  practices  and  procedures. 

Section  4  establishes  the  certification 
requirements  that  the  Attorney  General 
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must  follow  prior  to  initiating  an  action 
under  section  3.  At  least  49  days  prior  to 
the  suit,  he  must  have  notified  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  institution  officials 
of  the  alleged  conditions  which  consti- 
tute the  violation,  the  supporting  facts 
in  as  specific  manner  as  possible,  and  the 
"minimum"  measures  which  he  believes 
may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions.  The 
emphasis  on  the  term,  "minimum,"  is  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  no  roving  commission 
to  pursue  the  achievement  of  "ideal"  or 
•comfortable"  conditions,  but  simply 
those  which  overcome  the  constitutional 
or  legal  violation.  Once  this  "minimum" 
condition  is  sustained,  H.R.  10  provides 
no  further  authority  to  the  Attorney 
General.  Where,  also,  there  are  alterna- 
tive "minimum"  measures  that  could  be 
effective  in  eliminating  the  violation,  it 
is  the  intention  of  HR.  10  that  those 
measures  be  pursued  which  are  favored 
by  the  institution  itself. 

The  Attorney  General  must  also  cer- 
tify that  he  has  made  a  reasonable  good- 
faith  effort  to  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate officials  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
dispute  in  an  informal  manner,  through 
voluntary  remedial  measures,  and  that 
these  efforts  have  not  succeeded.  State 
officials  must  have  been  accorded  a  "rea- 
sonable" time  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures, in  light  of  all  the  circumstances. 
The  fact,  for  example,  that  a  State  leg- 
islature meets  only  infrequently  might, 
under  some  circumstances,  be  a  legiti- 
mate factor  in  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  a  time  period. 

The  Attorney  General  must  also  certify 
that  he  has  discussed  the  costs  of  pro- 
posed remedial  measures  with  State  offi- 
cials as  well  as  possible  programs  of 
Federal  assistance.  He  must  also  cer- 
tify—personally, as  he  must  with  regard 
to  all  the  certification  requirements  of 
section  4— that  action  by  the  United 
States  is  of  "general  public  importance" 
and  wiU  "materially"  further  the  vindi- 
cation of  constitutional  or  Federal  legal 
rights. 

Section  5  establishes  procedures  by 
which  the  Attorney  General  may  inter- 
vene in  pending  actions  to  protect  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons.  It  is 
a  section  that  was  not  contained  in  the 
House  which  preferred  to  rely  upon  the 
clear,  present  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  file  amicus  briefs  in  pending 
cases.  Section  5  would  establish  the  same 
fundamental  standards  for  intervention 
that  exist  for  initiation  in  section  3.  The 
conditions  would  have  to  be  "egregious 
or  flagrant":  a  violation  of  constitutional 
or  Federal  legal  rights:  pursuant  to  a 
"pattern  or  practice"  of  resistance  to 
such  rights:  and  causing  institutional- 
ized persons  to  suffer  "grievous  harm". 

'Mr,  PROXMIRE  assumed  the  chair) . 

Mr.  HATCH,  Mr.  President,  as  with 
initiated  actions,  the  Attorney  General 
must  follow  a  number  of  preliminary 
procedures  designed  to  avoid  litigation 
to  this  extent,  the  Attorney  General's 
freedom  of  action  is  limited  in  compari- 
son to  present  law,  where  no  such  re- 
strictions exist.  He  must  certify  that  he 
nas  notified  the  appropriate  State  offi- 
cial, at  least  15  days  earlier,  of  the  al- 
leged unconstitutional  or  illegal  condi- 


tions, the  supporting  facts  for  such  al- 
legations, and  the  recommended  "mini- 
mum" corrective  measures.  He  is  also 
prohibited  from  intervening  before  90 
days  after  the  commencement  of  an  ac- 
tion unless  the  court  determines  that  it 
would  be  in  the  "interests  of  justices" 
to  waive  the  requirement. 

Section  5  carries  forth  the  funda- 
mental preference  of  H.R.  10  for  negoti- 
ation, conciliation,  and  informal  discus- 
sion as  the  first  and  preferred  resort, 
with  litigation  being  the  final  resort.  It 
is  also  the  imphcit  premise  of  section  5 
that  the  Attorney  General  will  not  use 
the  slightly  facilitated  procedures  for  in- 
tervention as  a  means  of  circumventing 
or  short-cutting  the  initiation  proce- 
dures imder  section  4. 

Section  6  prohibits  retaliation  against 
persons  who  have  been  responsible  for 
repxorting  conditions  which  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  act. 

Section  7  would  establish  specific  pro- 
cedures that  would  be  applicable  before 
the  Attorney  General  could  enter  into 
an  action  in  behalf  of  an  imprisoned  or 
incarcerated  person.  Such  person  would 
first  have  had  to  fully  exhaust  all  in- 
ternal grievance  mechanisms  that  exist- 
ed in  the  institution  in  which  he  was 
confined.  Exhaustion,  however,  would 
only  be  required  when  an  institution  was 
in  "substantial  compliance"  with  mini- 
mum acceptable  standards  for  adminis- 
trative remedies  to  be  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General.  The  adoption  of 
these  standards  is  purely  voluntary  on 
the  parts  of  the  States;  their  adoption 
is  relevant  only  insofar  as  prisoners  must 
utilize  them  before  the  Attorney  General 
brings  suit  on  his  behalf  under  H.R.  10. 
The  failure  of  a  State  to  adopt  these 
standards  is  not  to  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  a  "deprivation  of  rights,  priv- 
ileges, or  immunities  secured  or  protect- 
ed by  the  Constitution"  under  this  act 

Section  8  adopts  Senate  language  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  annual  re- 
ports that  must  be  submitted  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  Congress.  Such  reports 
should  allow  Congress  to  effectively  per- 
form its  oversight  functions  with  respect 
to  H.R.  10. 

Section  9  states  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  serious  efforts  be  made,  short 
of  litigation,  to  resolve  disputes  under 
this  act  through  voluntary-  good-faith 
efforts.  It  further  states  that  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  act  to  require  massive 
redirection  of  Federal  moneys,  but  sim- 
ply to  use  available  funds  to  correct  un- 
constitutional or  illegal  conditions  which 
may  exist. 

Section  10  is  a  modified  version  of  the 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate  and 
offered  by  the'  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon»  .  It  would  re- 
quire effective  coordination  between  the 
Attorney  General  and  any  Federal  agen- 
cies or  departments  that  may  be  fund- 
ing programs  or  activities  at  institutions 
in  which  allegedly  improper  conditions 
exist. 

Section  11  states  that  nothing  in  the 
act  authorizes  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  other  Federal  agency  to  promulgate 
regulations  defining  standards  of  in- 
stitutional care. 

Section  12  would  add  a  new  section — 


already  implicit  in  S.  10 — that  nothing 
in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  expand 
or  restrict  the  rights  and  authorities  of 
private  parties  to  litigate  issues  concern- 
ing rights  of  institutionalized  persons.  As 
I  earlier  noted,  the  standards  for  Justice 
Department  involvement  imder  the 
"egregious  or  flagrant"  standard  con- 
template conditions  in  State  institutions 
that  are  far  worse  than  those  which 
might  serve  to  justify  a  private  action. 

I  should  also  hke  to  emphasize,  at  this 
point,  that  H.R.  10  does  nothing  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  courts  to  issue  broad 
and  wide-ranging  relief  orders  that  im- 
pose affirmative  burdens  upon  defendant 
institutions.  I  am  as  much  concerned 
about  courts  that  confuse  themselves 
with  legislatures  as  anyone  in  this  body. 
H.R.  10  does  not  address  this  issue,  one 
way  or  the  other.  It  is  only  directed  at 
the  scope  of  authority  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  litigate.  It  is  not  directed  at 
the  scope  of  the  courts  to  order  rehef. 
The  bill  is  explicit  in  that  the  Attorney 
General  is  to  seek  only  equitable — ^pref- 
erably injunctive — rehef. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  mv  friend  and  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh',  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Constitution 
Subcommittee,  for  his  efforts  on  behalf 
of  this  legislation.  I  believe  that  H.R.  10 
has  achieved  the  right  measure  of  bal- 
ance between  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
the  rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
This  act  is  protective  of  traditional 
values  of  federalism,  and  it  is  protective 
against  actions  of  an  Attorney  General 
who  is  not  sensitive  to  these  values.  It  is 
also,  however,  protective  of  a  class  of 
persons  that  have  in  common  a  physical 
isolation  from  the  world  around  them, 
an  isolation  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
them  to  communicate  injustices  that 
they  bear,  and  an  isolation  that  makes  it 
easy  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  ignore 
them. 

This  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  people  also  have  in  com- 
mon an  isolation  extending  far  beyond 
mere  physical  isolation.  I  urge  mv  col- 
leagues to  support  this  very  important, 
this  verv  balanced,  and  this  very  neces- 
sar\'  legi.slation. 

I  Mr  BORFN  a.ssumed  the  chair.) 
Mr    H.'VTCH.   Mr    President.   I  think 
this  is  a  rea.sonable  legislative  effort. 

I  think  that  this  bill  has  been  written 
bearing  in  mind  the  concerns  of  every- 
one in  this  body  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment not  intrude  improperly  into 
States  affairs  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
States  'R111  not  clean  un  clear  and  flag- 
rant constitutional  violations  of  civil 
rights,  we  have  to  do  sompthing  about  It 
to  protect  those  who,  literally,  cannot 
protect  themselves. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  ask  Sen- 
ator Bayh  iust  a  couple  of  Questions  on 
the  standard  for  Attorney  General  in- 
volvement under  H.R.  10. 

The  term  egregious  or  flacrant  condi- 
tions means,  does  it  not.  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  satisfy  a  siimiflcantly 
hieher  standard  than  must  be  satisfied  by 
private  litigants? 

Mr  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
exactly  correct  in  his  understanding  and 
interpretation    of    this    bill     A    higher 
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standard  is  required  because  of  the  sen- 
sitivity involved  when  one  level  of  gov- 


the  practical  implication  of  this  would 
be,  it  just  seems  to  the  Senator  from 


of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to  author- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


ter  Nancy,  and  he  and  his  beautiful  wife 
JuUe  are  the  grandparents  of  our  four 
children. 


"Miss  Julie"  for  a  happy,  healthful,  well- 
deserved  retirement. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  that  1  might 
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standard  is  required  because  of  the  sen- 
sitivity involved  when  one  level  of  gov- 
ernment sues  another. 

Mr.  HATCH.  This  standard  is  con- 
flnned.  is  it  not.  by  section  12  specifying 
that  the  standards  in  this  bill  for  Attor- 
ney General  involvement  are  in  no  way 
meant  to  limit  the  existing  rights  of  pri- 
vate plaintiffs? 

Mr  BAYH.  Absolutely.  That  was  one  of 
the  concerns  which  we  had  and  it  is 
treated  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
specified. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  term,  egregious  or 
flagrant,  is  meant,  is  it  not,  to  reflect  the 
high  standard  for  Attorney  General  in- 
volvement that  is  required  when  one  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  entity  of  gov- 
ernment sues  another? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  parenthetical  lan- 
guage stricken  from  the  conference  bill 
"willful  and  wanton"  was  stricken,  was 
it  not,  only  to  eliminate  confusion  about 
the  fact  that  an  institution  need  not 
have  intentionally  imposed  the  uncon- 
stitutional conditions  upon  persons 
within  them'' 

Mr.  BAYH  That  is  my  understanding. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Utah.  If  he  would 
permit  me  a  word  or  two,  then  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  question,  if  I  may. 

First,  let  me  say  how  much  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  appreciates  the  coopera- 
tion and  the  full-fledged  effort  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  in  support  of  this  bill 
and  the  mi.s,sion  that  we  are  undertaking. 
I  know  it  has  not  been  easy,  but  he  has 
been  a  stalwart  supporter  with  us  on  this. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Utah  a 
question,  because  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
imderstandable  concern  expressed  by 
some  of  our  colleagues,  who  have  been 
sub.iected  to  significant  abuse  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  intervening  in  their  in- 
stitutions. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  if  this 
bill  passes,  there  are  no  restraints  im- 
posed on  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
keep  this  abuse  from  continuing  in  the 
future  as  it  has  in  the  past? 

Further,  does  he  agree  that  H.R.  10 
does  put  a  whole  array  of  f  afeguards  and 
limitations  on  that  must  be  met  before 
the  Attorney  General  can  intervene  or 
initiate  suits  if  this  bill  becomes  law? 

Mr,  HATCH.  I  agree  with  both  state- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  kind  remarks  concerning  my  work 
on  this  bill.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  worked  with  the  Senator  on  this 
bill. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  very  stringent 
conditions  under  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  can  bring  action  under  this 
bill  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  ade- 
quate too's  available  in  the  case  of  clear- 
cut  violations  of  constitutional  rights, 
where  the  Department  of  Justice  can 
bring  actions,  but  only  after  giving  ap- 
propriate notice  to  State  officials  and 
onlv  after  affording:  a  reasonable  time  to 
pursue  the  'minimum'  relief  for  the  con- 
ditions that  allegedlv  exist. 

Mr  B.'^YH  I  appreciate  the  added  em- 
phasis placed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah. 
As  I  look  at  this  and  try  to  assess  what 


the  practical  implication  of  this  would 
be.  it  just  seems  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  we  have  now  put  together 
a  combination,  or  will  have  when  this 
measure  becomes  law,  which  will  result 
in  a  much  higher  degree  of  cooperation 
and  that  more  of  these  cases  are  going  to 
be  expedited  voluntarily,  because  we  re- 
quire that,  before  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment can  get  in,  the  Attorney  General 
must  have  explored  every  other  option. 
It  is  only  when  the  States  say,  "You 
fellows  go  soak  your  heads,"  in  essence, 
"we  are  going  to  do  what  we  want  to  with 
our  patients,"  only  then  can  the  Attorney 
General  get  involved, 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  right.  If  this  bill 
is  not  enacted,  there  may  be  extensive 
violations  of  constitutional  rights  that 
will  go  imremedied.  This  is  intolerable. 
It  is  not  federalism,  or  State's  rights. 
This  would  be  a  tragedy,  in  my  opinion. 
based  upon  the  testimony  we  have  re- 
ceived during  committee  hearings  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CLOTURE   MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One  hour 
having  passed  since  the  Senate  convened, 
the  clerk  will  now  state  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Cloture   Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10,  an  act  to  authorize  ac- 
tions for  redress  in  cases  involving  depriva- 
tions of  rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Birch  Bayh,  Lloyd  Bentsen,  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  Bill  Bradley.  Jen- 
nings Randolph.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Den- 
nis DeConclnl.  Harrison  A.  Williams. 
Jr..  Max  Baucus.  Gary  Hart  Howard 
M.  Metzenbaum,  John  Culver.  Patrick 
J.  Leahy.  William  Proxmire.  Robert  T. 
Stafford.  John  Glenn.  Frank  Church. 
and  Spark  M.  Matsunaga. 


CALL  OF  THE   ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the  pres- 
ence of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  auto- 
matic quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  be 
waived  and  that  the  roUcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture  now  begin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
quorum  call  under  the  rule  having  been 
waived,  the  question  is,  Is  it  the  sense 


of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to  author- 
ize actions  for  redress  in  cases  involving 
deprivations  of  rights  of  institutional- 
i?ed  persons  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  un- 
der the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  <  Mr.  Gravel  i  .  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Ken- 
nedy* ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr 
Matsunaga  I,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Morgan i.  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  i  Mr.  Muskie  i  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  iMr.  Talmadgei  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr.  Arm- 
strong", the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  iMr 
Jepsen)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Roth>  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
other  Senators  present  desiring  to  vote? 

The  clerk  will  tally  the  vote. 

Are  there  other  Senators  present  de- 
siring to  vote? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  56. 
nays  34.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg.) 
YEAS— 56 


Baucus 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hart 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Percy 

Biden 

Henm 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Heinz 

Provmlre 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bumoers 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Bvrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts 

Riesle 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sasser 

Church 

Lugar 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Ma^nuson 

Stafford 

Culver 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

DeConclnl 

McGovern 

Stone 

Dole 

Melcher 

Tson<;as 

DurenberRer 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Durkln 

Moynihan 

Williams 

Ford 

Nelson 

NATS— 34 

Baker 

Gam 

Schmitt 

Bellmor. 

Goldwater 

Simpson 

Boren 

Havakawa 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HoIIin?:s 

Stewart 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Coohran 

Johnston 

Tower 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Lavalt 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

lone: 

Young 

Eatc'eton 

McCIure 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

N\mn 

NOT  VOTTNO— 10 

.\rmstronc; 

Kennedy 

Roth 

Gravel 

Mat!;nna!»a 

Talmadse 

Hatfleld 

Morgan 

Jepsen 

Muskie 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  56  and  the  nays  are 
.34.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  .swora  to  not  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  rejected 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  having  been  presented 
under  rule  XXII,  the  Chair  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Cloture  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  cloee  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R,  10.  an  act  to  author- 
ize actions  for  redress  in  cases  involving 
deprivations  of  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  Abraham  Ribicoff,  Rob- 
ert C  Byrd,  Clalt>orne  Pell.  Bill  Brad- 
ley, Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr  ,  Paul  E. 
Tsongas,  Harrison  A  Williams.  Jr . 
Alan  Cranston,  Rot>ert  T.  Stafford, 
Patrick  J.  Leahy.  William  Proxmire. 
Daniel  K  Inouye,  Henry  M.  Jackson. 
Birch  Bayh,  Dennis  DeConclnl,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  John  Glenn,  John 
A.  Durkln. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2:07  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  1  hour. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:07  p.m..  recessed  until  2:07  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  iMr.  Heflin). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 10  minutes  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RETIREMENT  OF  PAUL  R.  MOORE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Paul  R.  Moore,  of  Aiken,  S.C  . 
retired  after  serving  43 "'2  years  with  the 
DuPont  Co.  I  have  a  special  interest  in 
Paul  Moore  because  I  married  his  daugh- 


ter Nancy,  and  he  and  his  beautiful  wife 
Julie  are  the  grandparents  of  our  four 
children. 

Paul  began  his  career  with  the  Explo- 
sives Department  at  DuPont  in  Washing- 
ton State.  From  there  he  moved  to  chem- 
ist and  supervisor  at  Repauno  Works  and 
Birmingham  Works.  He  was  then  as- 
signed to  Chickasaw  Ordnance  Works  in 
Memphis,  where  he  became  superintend- 
ent of  the  acid  plant.  He  later  moved  to 
Louviers.  Colo,  as  powder  superintendent. 

In  1952  Paul  joined  the  company's 
Atomic  Energy  Division  Ln  Wilmington. 
Del.,  and  in  1953  he  transferred  to 
Savannah  River  Plant  in  Aiken.  SC. 

In  his  27  years  at  Savannah  River 
Plant,  Paul  has  made  many  contributions 
to  the  operation  of  the  radiochemical 
separations  plants  for  the  production  of 
special  nuclear  materials  such  as  Pluto- 
nium 239.  used  for  nuclear  weapons  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  This 
also  included  his  recent  supervision  of 
the  very  successful  plutonium  238  fuel 
fabrication  facility  for  nuclear  »nergy 
sources  for  radioisotopic  thermoelectric 
generators  1 RTG-S  >  for  the  NASA  space 
program.  One  use  of  this  will  be  for  the 
upcoming  NASA  Gahleo  Mission  space- 
craft scheduled  for  launching  in  March 
1984. 

Under  Paul's  capable  leadership  and 
due  to  the  special  emphasis  he  placed  on 
safety,  the  F  area  of  the  Savannah  River 
Plant  can  boast  an  outstanding  safety 
record  of  almost  20  years,  over  31  mil- 
lion exposure  hours,  without  a  lost-time 
injury. 

His  accomplishments  are  many  and 
have  played  a  major  role  in  the  success 
of  the  Savannah  River  Plant.  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  d'stinguished  service 
and  dedication  to  the  success  of  the 
Savannah  River  Plant  and  to  those  who 
worked  under  him  and  were  trained  by 
him. 

Another  phase  of  his  work  involved 
taking  distinguished  visitors,  including 
many  Members  of  Congress,  on  tours 
throughout  F  area  where  he  briefed  them 
in  detail  on  the  operations  of  the  depart- 
ment which  he  supervised. 

All  too  often.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
bustle  of  the  business  world,  some  tend 
to  overlook  or  forget  the  other  equally 
important  aspects  of  a  person's  life.  The 
personal  contributions  by  Paul  to  his 
community  and  to  many  public-spirited 
actvities  should  be  noted  also  It  is  clear 
to  all  who  know  him  that  his  energy  and 
willingness  to  serve  both  his  business 
community,  without  wanting  credit,  rec- 
ognition, or  anything  in  return,  are  some 
of  Paul's  most  important  gifts.  It  is  these 
gifts.  I  feel,  that  so  many  of  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  will  remember,  along 
with  his  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
business  world. 

Another  measure  of  a  man's  contribu- 
tion in  life  is  his  family.  Paul  and  his 
lovely  and  devoted  wife.  "Miss  Julie." 
have  three  exceptional  children.  In  addi- 
tion to  Nancy,  their  other  daughter.  Dr. 
Ardean  Moore  Lehnus.  is  a  psychiatrist 
in  San  Francisco,  and  their  son,  Paul  R. 
Moore,  Jr.,  is  president  of  the  Lebanon 
Airport  Development  Corp.,  in  West 
Lebanon,  N.H. 

I  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Paul  and 


"Miss  Julie"  for  a  happy,  healthful,  well- 
deserved  retirement. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  I  might 
share  an  article  from  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  News,  letters  of  appreciation 
from  Nick  J.  Letang,  general  manager  for 
DuPont's  Petrochemical  Department; 
Nat  Stetson,  manager  of  DOE  Savannah 
River  Operations  Office;  and  B.  J  Rock, 
a  division  chief  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  prmted  m  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

PAtTL  R    Moore  RrmiEs  Wfth  43  Teaks' 
Sekvice 

Assistant  superintendent  of  the  Separa- 
tions Department  since  1956  Paul  R  Moore 
is  retiring  at  age  65  with  43  years  of  Du  Pont 
service.  For  most  of  that  time  he  has  had 
responsibility  for  P  Area,  but  also  served  In 
H  Area  He  earlier  served  as  an  area  super- 
intendent in  both  F  and  H 

Mr  Mcore  was  born  In  Butte,  Mont.  He 
graduated  in  1936  from  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle,  and  the  same  ye»r 
Joined  Du  Pont. 

His  first  assignment  was  with  the  Explo- 
sives Department  at  Du  Pont.  Wash  He  held 
a  succession  of  assignments  as  chemist  and 
supervisor  at  Repauno  Works  and  Birming- 
ham Works  and  from  1940  to  1946  was 
assigned  at  Chickasaw  Ordnance  Work*. 
Memphis,  where  he  became  superintendent 
of  the  acid  plant  He  then  moved  to  Lou- 
viers. Calo  .  as  powder  superintendent. 

He  Joined  the  Atomic  Energy  Division  In 
Wilmington  in  1952  and  transferred  to 
Savannah  River  in   1953 

Mr.  Moope  Is  married  to  a  hometown  girt. 
the  former  Julia  Nylund  of  Butte.  They  have 
a  son.  Paul  R  Moore  Jr  .  who  owns  and 
operates  an  airport  at  Lebanon,  NH  .  and 
two  daughters.  Dr  Ardean  Moore  Lehnus.  a 
psychiatrist  In  San  Francisco,  and  Mrs  Strom 
Thurmond.  Miss  South  Carolina  of  1966  and 
wife  of  the  senior  U  S  senator  from  South 
Carolina.  The  Moores  also  have  eight  grand- 
children. 

The  Moores  live  at  818  Boardman  Rd  in 
Aiken,  where  they  are  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  TTiey  have  vacation 
homes  on  Clark  Hill  and  on  Montana  Lake 

E.  I.  DU  Pont  de  NEMOtrss  &  Co.. 
Wilmington.  Del  .  March  27   1980 

Dear  Paul:  Your  44  rears  of  service  with 
Du  Pont,  principally  at  Savannah  River  Plant, 
has  left  an  Indelible  mark  of  accomplish- 
ments for  which  vou  should  be  proud 

Foremost  of  these  Is  the  outstanding  safety 
record  accomplished  In  F-Area  under  your 
leadership:  almost  20  years  without  a  lost- 
time  injury— 31  million  injury-free  hours. 
P-Area  truly  is  the  "World's  safest  chemical 
plant."  This  is  espec.ally  true  when  one  con- 
siders the  additional  hazard  of  radiation 
which  F-Area  confronts  daily.  Paul,  this  is 
indeed  a  Job  well  done! 

You  also  played  an  important  role  In  the 
training  and  career  development  of  many 
young  people,  some  of  whom  will  operate  and 
manage  the  Savannah  River  Plant  in  the 
years  ahead  Our  unique  facilities  and  rich 
human  resources  and  traditions  established 
by  the  founders  such  as  you.  assure  Savan- 
nah River  Plant  a  continued  vital  role  m 
our  Country's  future 

On  this  occasion  of  your  retirement.  I  want 
to   express    my   appreciation    for   your   con- 
tributions   and    wish    Julia   and    you    many 
more  years  of  happiness. 
Sincerely, 

N.  J.  Letang, 
General  Manager. 
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Department  of  Energy, 
Savannah  River  Operations  Office. 

Aiken.  S.C.  February  28,  1980 


restrial  Systems  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

B.  J.  Rock, 


Every  time  I  talk  about  it  I  tremble.  Oh 
v.ell.  navel  mind. 
I  am  going  to  court  even  if  they  give  me 
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the  U.S.  Senate  is  endless  and  the  va- 
riety of  issues  overwhelming. 


taxes  to  a  bank,  selected  by  the  employee,  at 
which  he  has  established  a  Social  Security 


n. 
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Depabtment  of  Enebgt. 

Savannah  River  Operations  Office. 

Aiken.  S.C.  February  28, 1980 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Moore, 

Assistant  Superintendent.  Separations  De- 
partment. E.  I  du  Pont  de  Nemours  and 
Co..  Savannah  River  Plant.  Aiken.  S.C. 

Dear  PAtn.:  When  I  learned  of  your  im- 
pending retirement.  I  thought  Immediately 
of  the  great  contributions  you  have  made  to 
the  successful  operation  of  the  Savannah 
River  Plant. 

I  recall  particularly  your  part  In  the  start- 
up of  the  chemical  separations  facilities  in 
P  and  H  Areas  in  the  early  1950s.  I  am  sure 
the  Du  Pont  Company  recognizes  the  im- 
portance of  having  men  of  your  caliber  to 
call  upon  in  that  tremendous  undertaking. 

The  continued  success  cf  the  Savannah 
River  Plant  to  meet  production  goals  and 
adjust  to  changing  requirements  and  condi- 
tions is  a  testimony  to  your  knowledge,  skills 
and  talents  and  those  of  the  people  who  have 
worked  under  your  supervision.  It  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  that  I  say  we  have  always 
met  our  special  nuclear  material  require- 
ments. You  have  certainly  played  a  major 
role  in  this  significant  accomplishment 

In  more  recent  years.  I  have  valued  the 
role  you  have  performed  in  hosting  some  of 
the  distinguished  persons  who  have  visited 
ovir  production  facilities.  The  care  with  which 
you  prepared  for  these  "VIP"  visits,  and  the 
fiersonal  attention  you  provided,  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  to  see  our  operations  in 
the  best  possible  light.  This  function  has 
paid  off  in  an  important  way  when  it  came 
time  to  get  responsible  people  to  focus  on  the 
budgetary  needs  for  the  Savannah  River 
Plant. 

The  special  concern  that  you  have  always 
?lven  to  safety  and  health  protection  is  in- 
deed appreciated  for  it  has  demonstrated  that 
chemical  operation  in  the  nuclear  field  is 
an  accomplished  fact.  The  Savannah  River 
Plant  will  miss  your  personal  Involvement  In 
this  area  a  great  deal 

I  know  that  everyone  in  the  Savannah 
River  Operations  OfBce  Joins  me  in  wishing 
you  and  Julie  a  long  and  happy  life  In  retire- 
ment, and  more  time  to  enjov  the  grand- 
children. 

Sincerely. 

N.  Stetson, 

Manager. 

TT.S.  Department  op  Enekct, 

February  29.  1980. 
M   J.  Sires. 

Director.  Technical  and  Production  Division 
We  are  pleased  to  commend  Paul  R.  Moore 
for  his  significant  contributions  to  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  fuel  for  radioisotope  gen- 
erators. In  his  role  as  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Separations  Department,  he  was 
responsible  for  planning,  design,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  the  Plutonium  Fuel 
Fabrication  (PuFP)  Facility  at  the  Savan- 
nah River  Plant 

The  Puff  facility  is  presently  the  only 
production  plant  in  the  United  States  de- 
signed for  fabrication  and  encapsulation  of 
plutonium-238  fuel  forms  for  snace  missions 
and  terrestrial  applications.  The  success  of 
this  facility  must  be  attributed,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  personal  dedication  and  efforts  by 
Mr,  Moore  and  his  supporting  staff.  As  a  re- 
sult of  these  efforts,  the  PuFP  facility  has 
been  used  to  produce  and  encapsulate  the 
spherical  Multi-Hundred  Watt  fuel  form  for 
use  in  the  NASA  Galileo  mission  spacecraft 
now  planned  to  be  launched  in  March  1984 
The  PuFF  facility  is  now  being  phased  into 
production  of  fueled  clad  assemblies  to  be 
provided  by  DOE  for  the  International  Solar 
Polar  Mission  (generators,  planned  to  be 
launched  by  NASA  In  February  1983 

Paul  R.  Mocre  played  a  major  role  In  these 
activities  and  the  successful  attainment  of 
mission  goals  attests  to  a  Job  well  done  and 
iCreatly  appreciated   by  the  Space   and  Ter- 


restrial Systems  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  Energy. 

B.  J.  Rock, 
Chief,    Space    and    Terrestrial    Systems 
Branch,    Advanced    Nuclear    Systems 
and  Projects  Division. 


IDA  NUDEL.   A  TRIBUTE 

Mr.  WILLIAJVIS.  Mr,  President,  this  is 
not  the  first  time  I  have  come  before  my 
colleagues  to  speak  of  Ida  Nudel.  a  Soviet 
Jew  exiled  in  an  isolated  village  in  Si- 
beria. Nor  is  it  the  first  time  I  have 
spoken  in  this  Chamber  about  the  plight 
of  all  Soviet  dissidents  and  political 
prisoners. 

But  it  is  with  particular  concern  that 
I  join  my  colleagues  today  in  reiterating 
my  strong  apprehension  for  the  welfare 
of  Ida  Nudel.  Sentenced  to  serve  4  years 
of  internal  exile,  Ida  Nudel  is  suffering 
from  ulcers,  kidney,  liver,  and  heart 
conditions.  Her  sentence  is  but  half 
completed. 

According  to  her  sister,  Elena  Fridman, 
Ida  is  also  being  harassed  by  local  resi- 
dents who  have  been  angered  by  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  a  regional  news- 
paper. In  a  March  2,  1980,  telegram  from 
Ms.  Nudel  to  President  Leonid  Brezhnev 
which  Ms.  Fridman  has  provided.  Ida 
wrote: 

The  attitude  of  the  local  residents  toward 
m©  in  my  place  of  exile  was  already  hostile 
and  the  malicious  allegations  contained  in 
this  p.rticle  have  exacerbated  the  existing 
hostility.  The  townspeople  are  aroused — ab- 
surd suspicions  and  rumors  are  circulated 
about  me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  portion  of 
the  transcript  which  Elena  Fridman  has 
provided.  It  is  a  faithful  translation  of 
a  telephone  conversation  which  took 
place  on  March  10,  1980,  between  Ms. 
Fridman  and  her  sister,  Ida  Nudel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ida.  It  Is  a  regional  Tomsk  paper.  They 
sent  a  reporter.  She  said  she  had  read  about 
me  often  in  the  Israeli  papers  and  decided 
to  come  and  see  me,  since  she  lived  so  near. 
Fine,  I  said.  She  stayed  four  hours,  I  fed  and 
watered  her.  Stayed  up  untU  11.  Walked  the 
dog  together. 

I  explained  to  her  that  If  you  are  one  of  a 
small  people  and  don't  belong  to  a  majority 
you  have  different  emotions  and  associations 
I  told  her  about  the  kind  of  life  I  led  in  the 
hostel,  how  I  was  attacked  by  those  men 
and  how  they  broke  my  arm,  and  she  seemed 
to  respond:  she  wasn't  without  feeling;  there 
were  even  tears  in  her  eyes  when  she  heard 
how  I  lived.  Then  she  went  and  wrote  about 
how  I  told  her  what  a  lovely  community  it 
was. 

Thank  God  I  am  out  of  It.  There  was  a 
grim  moment  during  Sender's  visit.  One  of 
them  stood  at  the  door  and  one  at  the  win- 
dow and  wanted  me  to  open.  I  argued  all 
night.  It  was  a  good  thing  they  were  drunk 
and  didn't  go  the  whole  way  and  break  In 
because  it  Is  Just  a  flimsy  door.  It  could  easily 
be  forced  in.  That  was  what  it  was  like  there 
and  I  told  her  about  the  kind  of  persecution 
there  was. 

They  put  poison  In  my  food.  It  was  real  pol- 
.son.  That  man  who  came  into  my  room  and 
broke  my  arm,  I  could  hear  his  voice  outside 
the  door.  I  was  terrified.  Who  can  understand 
it?  Do  you  think  I  am  Just  obsessed  bv  Kafka, 
that  I  am  inventing  It?  It  was  terrifying. 


Every  time  I  talk  about  it  I  tremble.  Oh 
^.ell.  n^vel  mind. 

I  am  going  to  court  even  If  they  give  me 
another  sentence,  I  am  going  to  sue.  Maybe 
It  wont  be  accepted.  I  don't  know  how  they 
will  react  but  that  is  what  I  intend  to  do — 
and  the  boys  will  be  involved  too,  because 
they  slandered  them  as  well.  They  wrote 
that  they  only  come  for  my  money,  that  I 
paid  for  their  travel, 

Elena.  Out  of  your  50  rubles?  (Ida  Nudel 
works  as  a  bookkeeping  trainee  for  50  rubles 
a  month.) 

iDA.  Last  year  17  came,  from  different 
towns.  You  can  imagine  what  kind  of  money 
I  would  have  to  find.  There  are  so  many  lies. 
It  Is  terrible. 

Elena.  Is  it  Intended  to  be  read  by  idiots? 

Ida.  The  thing  is  that  it  is  all  thought  up 
In  Moscow. 

Elena   But  what  do  they  want? 

Ida.  Two  things.  Either  they  are  putting 
up  my  price  or  they  Just  want  to  break  me 
down. 

Elena,  I  don't  see  how  a  price  comes  into 
it.  Nobody  is  offering  one.  So  many  people 
in  the  world  know  you  and  all  about 
you  ,  ,  ,  I  can't  hear  you  .  .  . 

Mr,  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  those 
are  the  words  of  the  woman  the  world 
has  come  to  know  as  the  "Guardian 
Angel"  of  Jewish  political  prisoners  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  For  years,  she  col- 
lected information  about  other  dissi- 
dents sentenced  to  exile,  sending  them 
letters  of  encouragement,  information 
about  their  familie.s.  food  parcels,  and 
other  expressions  of  concern.  In  1971. 
Ms.  Nudel  first  applied  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  where  both  her  hus- 
band and  sister  now  live.  That  permis- 
sion was  denied.  And,  as  we  all  know. 
after  placing  a  banner  on  her  apart- 
ment balcony  which  read  'KGB.  Give 
Me  My  Visa."  Ida  Nudel  was  charged  and 
convicted  of  malicious  hooliganism,  and 
.sentenced  to  4  years  of  internal  exile. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  that  Ms. 
Nudel's  health  is  poor.  And  ,iudgin£r  from 
the  information  provided  by  her  sister, 
we  know  that  her  safety  and  welfare 
are  endangered  by  people  whose  anger 
and  hatred  have  been  generated  against 
her.  It  IS  fair  to  hypothesize.  I  believe. 
that  the  only  reason  her  sister  was  per- 
mitted to  talk  with  her  for  half  an  hour 
last  month,  was  because  of  the  hue  and 
cr>'  which  has  been  raised  worldwide  on 
Ms.  Nudel's  behalf. 

Mr.  President,  our  task  then  is  to  con- 
tinue, through  efforts  such  as  today's  to 
pierce  the  veil  of  silence  which  has  been 
rai.sed  over  continued  Soviet  violations  of 
basic  human  rights.  If  we  do  nothing  else, 
at  least  our  voices  crying  out  in  unison 
for  the  freedom  of  tho.5e  so  harshly 
judged  may  help  ease  the  conditions  of 
their  exile.  And,  perhaps  continued  pres- 
sure from  world  leaders  and  concerned 
citizens  will  help  convince  President 
Brezhnev  to  grant  clemency  to  Ms,  Nudel 
so  that  she  may  join  her  family  in  Israel 
and  receive  the  medical  attention  she  so 
badly  needs.  Let  us  all  hope  that  we  will 
not  see  another  anniversary  of  Ida  Nu- 
del's imprisonment. 


A  MODEL  CONGRESS  SERVES  AS 
GOOD  FORUM  FOR  STUDENTS 

Mr,  'WILLIAMS,  Mr,  President,  it 
sometimes  seems  that  the  agenda  of 
business  which  needs  attention  here  in 


the  U.S.  Senate  is  endless  and  the  va- 
riety of  issues  overwhelming. 

But,  in  New  Jersey,  recently,  a  group  of 
high  school  students  proved  that  you  can 
address  difficult  issues,  take  forthright 
action,  and  examine  the  consequences  of 
decisionmaking  in  one  long  weekend. 

The  11th  Model  Congress  held  at 
Stockton  State  College  in  New  Jersey 
offered  nearly  400  gifted  high  school  stu- 
dents an  opportunity  to  gather  in  a  mock 
session  of  Congress  which  closely  resem- 
bled our  own. 

Sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Political 
and  Legal  Education  (IPLE»,  the  model 
Congress  gave  these  students  an  oppor- 
tunity to  "learn  by  doing"  and  the  young 
people  gave  consideration  to  over  300 
carefully  researched  and  developed  bills 
on  a  wide  variety  of  vital  topics. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  address  the 
Congress,  and  I  can  say,  without  equivo- 
cation, that  it  was  one  of  the  most  chal- 
lenging and  rewarding  experiences  I  have 
had  recently.  The  students  were  bright, 
the  questions  astute  and  the  degree  of 
enthusiasm  and  quality  of  debate  high. 

The  IPLE,  which  sponsors  the  Model 
Congress,  is  a  nationally  validated  proj- 
ect of  the  former  U.S.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, and  its  motto  is  "Turning  Students 
on  to  Active  Citizenship,"  The  Congress. 
itself,  is  entirely  student  run  and  the  stu- 
dent legislators  and  committee  chairmen 
often  showed  a  shrewdness  and  political 
acumen  that  would  be  the  envy  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  here  in  this  Chamber, 

Two  bills  were  selected  from  among 
the  many  considered  as  worthy  of  special 
recognition,  and  I  would  like  to  share 
these  with  my  colleagues.  One  concerns 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and 
was  authored  by  Bari  Himmel  of  East 
Brunswick,  N.J,,  high  school.  The  other 
concerns  the  rights  of  students  who  take 
standardized  tests,  and  it  was  prepared 
by  Carissa  Christensen  of  North  Bruns- 
wick. N.J..  high  .school.  In  addition.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
list  of  students  who  received  awards 
for  their  superior  performances  as 
legislators. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the 
material  referred  to  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  bill  to  eliminate  the  current  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  and  to  establish  a 
system  using  selected  banks  to  accept  pay- 
ment of  Social  Security  taxes  in  Individual 
retirement  trust  funds 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  concurring.  That : 

Sec,  1.  Effective  January  1.  1981  the  Social 
Security  Administration  Is  directed  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  study  with  the  banking  industry 
to  determine  a  time  table  and  feasibility 
study  for  the  discontinuation  of  the  current 
requirement  that  employers  pay  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  the  withheld  Social  Security 
tax  Their  study  shall  reflect  a  time  table  for 
future  pa>Tnent  of  these  funds  to  Individ- 
ually selected  banks  belonging  to  the  Fed- 
*E?'  I^eposlt  Insurance  Corporation 
(P  D  IC) ,  They  shall  report  their  findings  by 
December  31,  1981.  Such  proposals  shall  be- 
come affective  January  l,  1982. 

Sec.  2.  Each  employer  will  now  be  required 
oy   law   to   remit    withheld    Social    Security 


taxes  to  a  bank,  selected  by  the  employee,  at 
which  he  has  established  a  Social  Security 
Trust  bank  account.  The  bank  shall  be  man- 
dated to  pay  an  Interest  rate  established  by 
the  Federal  Government  (Health  and  Wel- 
fare) which  will  be  directly  tied  to  the  rate 
of  Inflation.  Said  Interest  will  automatically 
be  deposited  into  the  trust  account.  The 
P.D.I.C.  shall  guarantee  the  payment  of  such 
funds.  The  funds  may  be  withdrawn  only 
vipon  death  or  retirement.  The  employee, 
upon  retirement,  may  never  withdraw  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  his  Social  Security  funds 
In  a  one-lime  lump  sums  except  upon  death. 
all  remaining  funds  and  accrued  interest 
will  be  paid  to  the  heirs.  The  employee  shall 
receive  upon  retirement  a  monthly  annuity 
based  on  actuarial  tables. 

Sec.  3.  For  each  calendar  year,  the  Federal 
Government  shall  receive  a  complete  annual 
report  Including  Interest,  on  or  before  Feb- 
ruary 1.  of  the  following  year. 

Sec.  4.  This  system  shall  apply  only  to  peo- 
ple requesting  Social  Security  numbers  as  of 
January  1.  1982  All  people  covered  by  cur- 
rent regulation  shall  receive  an  accounting 
of  their  funds  and  may  designate  their  choice 
of  bank  by  completing  form  number  SSA  14. 
In  the  event  such  form  is  not  received  by 
December  31.  1982  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  the  selection  and  advise  the  tax- 
payer. No  employer  may  hire  any  person  after 
January  1.  1982  if  he  does  not  have  a  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund.  Current  retirees  will 
not  receive  a  monthly  payment  of  less  than 
their  current  benefit.  Between  the  ages  of 
twenty  &  fifty  all  banks  must  purchase  a  Life 
Insurance  policy  to  cover  people  who  have 
paid  in  insufficient  funds  to  cover  widow's 
and  survivor's  benefits. 

A  bin  to  protect  the  rights  of  students  who 
take  standardized  tests 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  concurring.  That: 

Sec.  1.  Students  taking  standardized  tests 
will  receive,  with  reports  of  their  scores, 
copies  of  their  corrected  answer  sheets.  They 
will  also  be  provided  with  a  copy  of  the  test, 
either  at  the  time  of  the  test,  or  with  their 
scores. 

Sec.  2.  Standardized  test  will  be  defined, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  as  a  test  given 
by  an  agency  outside  of  the  individual 
school,  whether  it  is  the  state  education  de- 
partment, a  government  sponsored  corpora- 
tion, or  a  private  company,  which  is  used  to 
measure  a  students  skill  or  preparation  in 
an  academic  area. 

Sec  3  The  provisions  of  this  bill  will  apply 
only  to  students  in  the  seventh  through 
twelfth  grades. 

Sec,  4,  Subjective  tests,  such  as  essay  tests, 
will  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Sec,  5  Both  .Tiandatory  and  non-compul- 
sory tests  meeting  these  criteria  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Sec.  6.  To  minimize  costs,  agencies  giving 
standardized  tests  may:  a)  reduce  either  the 
number  of  testing  dates  per  year,  or  the 
number  of  times  a  student  may  take  a  par- 
ticular test  by  no  more  than  one-third,  b) 
increase  testing  fees  by  no  more  than  twenty 
percent,  or  c)  give  students  the  option  of 
relinquishing  their  right  to  receive  copies  of 
their  corrected  answer  sheets. 

Sec.  7  This  bill  will  take  effect  ninety  days 
after  passage. 

Model  Congress  '80:  Awards 

HOUSE 

I.  Outstanding  delegate — (3  Awards) 
(House)  : 

1.    Linda    Eisenstatd    of     Vineland    High 

School. 

2  Steve  Goldberg  of  West  Windsor  High. 

3  Suzanna  Elefson  of  Toms  River  North. 
Most  outstanding  delegate  in  the  House: 
Monica  Rocco  of  'Vineland  High  School. 


skmatx 
n.     Outstanding     delegate — (3     Awards) 
(Senate)  : 

1.  Dave  Kalb  of  West  Orange  High. 

2.  Pam  Grayson  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High 

3.  Kim  Cochran  of  Toms  River  North. 
Most  outstanding  delegate  in  the  Senate 
Justice  Chase  of  Woodrow  Wilson  High, 
in    Outstanding  party  leaders: 

Stripes  Party — Peter  Abdlll  of  Burlington 
Twp.  High. 

Stars  Party — David  Heyman  of  Lawrence 
High. 

I'V.  House  Committee  Chairman: 

Kirk  Jones  of  Woodrow  Wilson  Hlgb. 

Senate    Committee   Chairman : 

Jeff. Smith  of  Toms  River  North 

V.  Overall  Chairman: 

Jessica  Mayer  of  East  Brunswick. 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
speak  for  just  a  few  minutes  in  support 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration which,  as  everyone  knows, 
has  been  targeted  for  elimination  by 
the  administration  and  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  during  my  short  tenure 
here  in  the  Senate,  I  have  spoken  out 
more  times  in  favor  of  this  beleaguered 
agency  than  any  other  Government 
agency.  The  reason  that  I  have  done  so 
is  because  I  am  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  is  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
serious  problems,  and  the  present  LEAA 
program  is  effective  within  the  bounds 
established  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  austere  days  ahead  for  every 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government.  'We 
are  asking  every  agency  to  absorb  fund- 
ing cuts  and  reductions  in  their  activi- 
ties. It  is  unquestionably  a  time  for  belt 
tightening.  It  is  not,  however,  in  my 
judgment,  a  time  for  strangling  the  one 
agency  which  has  proven  to  be  of  enor- 
mous benefit  to  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  at 
every  level.  To  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
.sands,  of  Federal  agencies  which  are  in 
existence  today,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  is  the  only 
one  that  has  been  targeted  for  extinc- 
tion. I  may  be  wrong,  Mr.  President, 
there  may  be  other  minor  agencies  that 
no  one  ever  heard  of  that  would  be 
eliminated  entirely,  but  certainly  no  im- 
portant agencies,  no  agencies  which  have 
proven  their  worth,  are  marked  for 
elimination,  and  I  feel  that  a  great  dis- 
service to  the  people  of  this  country  will 
be  done  unless  we  are  able  to  turn  this 
situation  around  and  .see  our  way  clear 
to  continue  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance   Administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  LEAA  proeram  has  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  Federal  assistance 
programs  ever  established  by  this  Con- 
gress. In  its  early  years  there  were  mis- 
takes and  abuses,  but.  in  my  judement. 
these  have  been  corrected.  Although 
criminal  activity  continues  to  be  a  ma- 
jor problem  for  the  States  and  local 
communities,  we  must  keep  in  mmd 
that  Congress  did  not  design  the  LEAA 
program  to  stop  all  crime,  but  it  has 
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been  an  immense  help  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  in  their  attempts  to 
control  it  and  their  efforts  to  stream- 


able  and  the  system  can  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  Jurisdictions. 
Career  Criminal  Program:    In   1975,  LEAA 

initifttAH    thp    r'arppr    PrnLTnm     which    enables 


lug  In  publication  of  model  uniform  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  These  guidelines  permit 
Judges  to  maintain  flexibility  in  sentencing, 

M'hllp   nrovldlne   a   framework   for   equitable 
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percent  accuracy  rate  in  uncovering  hazard-      Three     Jurisdictions     have     already     passed 

ous  materials,    '  Code-based  legislation.  Procurement  experts 

Health  Care  in  Jails:  In  1972,  an  American      believe  that  widespread  adoption  of  the  Code 


Community  Response  to  Rape. 
The  D.  C.  Public  Defender  Service  (Wash- 
ington, D.C.). 
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been  an  immense  help  to  the  States  and 
local  governments  in  their  attempts  to 
control  it  and  their  efforts  to  stream- 
line the  administration  of  justice  once  a 
criminal  has  been  apprehended. 

During  my  tenure  as  chief  justice  of 
the  State  of  Alabama.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  travel  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  countrv-.  and  I  was  able  to  talk  to 
judges  and   court  administrators  from 
almost  ever>-  State  of  the  Union.  Their 
voices  are  in  unison  in  their  support  of 
this  important  program.  Several  States, 
including  my  own  home  State  of  Ala- 
bama,   have    undertaken    programs    to 
completely  revise  their  court  systems  and 
the   catalyst  for   this   court   reforming 
modernization  w^as  none  other  than  the 
seed  money  provided  imder  the  auspices 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration. In  Alabama,  for  example, 
we  were  able  to  pass  a  completely  new 
judicial  article  to  our  State  constitution 
which  revamped  our  State  court  system 
and  brought  our  court  system  out  of  the 
19th  century  and  prepared  it  for  service 
to  the  people  into  the  21st.  These  results 
could  not  have  been  achieved  had  it  not 
been  for  the  LEAA.  The  experience  in 
other  States  demonstrates  that  Alabama 
is  not  alone  in  its  efforts  to  widely  utilize 
the  funds  available  under  this  program. 
But.  Mr.  President,  court  reform  is  not 
the  only   important  program  that  has 
gone  forward  luider  the  LEAA  banner.  A 
nimiber  of  LEAA  programs  are  note- 
worthy because  of  the  results  that  these 
programs    have    achieved.    These    pro- 
grams have  clear,  definable,  tangible  im- 
pacts on  crime  reduction  or  improve- 
ment of  the  criminal  justice  system  and 
must  not  be  allowed  to  come  to  an  end. 
Many  of  the  programs,  because  of  the 
demonstrated  success  and  cost  effective- 
ness, are  being  replicated  in  local  com- 
munities   across    the    country.    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    to    print    in    the 
Record,  at  this  point.  Mr.  President,  a 
listing  of  some  of  the  significant  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
programs    and    a    brief    description    of 
what  the  program  is  and  how  it  has 
been  successful. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SicNmcANT  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  Programs 
LEAA  has  Identified  a  number  of  efforts 
which  axe  noteworthv  because  of  the  results 
achieved  These  programs  have  clear,  de- 
finable, tangible  impacts  on  crime  reduction 
or  improvement  of  the  crtminal  justice  sys- 
tem. Many,  because  of  their  demonstrated 
success  and  cost-effectiveness,  are  being  rep- 
licated across  the  country. 

Prosecutors  Management  Information  Sys- 
tem (PROMTS)  PROM'S,  a  computer-based 
Information  system  for  the  prosecutor,  was 
designed  by  LEAA  as  a  response  to  the  com- 
mon experience  In  large  urban  areas  that 
court  processes  are  being  overwhelmed  by 
the  high  volume  of  criminal  cases  PROMIS 
provides  rapid  and  accurate  information 
processing  which  prioritizes  cases,  alerts  of- 
ficials to  multiple  offenders,  develops  statis- 
tical reports  and  facilitates  case  manage- 
ment. The  system  Is  either  planned  or  opera- 
tlonaa  In  approximately  no  Jurisdictions,  re- 
sulting In  cost  savings  of  $20  to  $55  per  case 
In  recent  years.  PRO\rs  has  been  expanded 
for  use  by  courts  as  well  as  prosecutors'  of- 
fices. New  and  improved  software  Is  avail- 


able and  the  system  can  be  adjusted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  individual  jurisdictions. 

Career  Criminal  Program:  In  1975.  LEAA 
Initiated  the  Career  Program,  which  enables 
prosecutors  in  cities  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  Identify  and  fully  prosecute  individ- 
uals who  are  called  "career"  criminals  be- 
cause they  repeatedly  commit  serious  and 
violent  crimes.  Prosecutors  screen  all  felony 
charges  and  identify  individuals  charged 
with  serious  felonies  as  career  criminals  by 
analyzing  their  criminal  records.  Cases  are 
thoroughly  prepared  and  expeditiously  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  without  resort  to  plea- 
bargaining.  The  full  program  has  been 
adopted  by  39  jurisdictions.  State-wide  pro- 
grams modeled  after  the  LEAA  initiative 
have  begun  in  California  and  New  York. 
.4s  of  December  31.  1978.  26  closely  moni- 
tored career  criminal  units  had  convicted 
7.988  repeat  offenders  for  12.881  crimes.  The 
installation  of  advanced  information  sys- 
tems such  as  PROMIS  in  prosecutors'  offices 
has  greatly  contributed  to  the  effective  im- 
plementation   of   this   program. 

Economic  Crime  Project:  Annual  losses 
from  nonviolent  economic  crimes  have  been 
estimated  to  approach  $50  billion  per  year. 
Through  the  National  District  Attorneys' 
Association  Economic  Crime  Project.  LEAA 
has  assisted  the  creation  or  expansion  of 
special  prosecutorial  units  in  over  60  Juris- 
dlction.s  since  1973.  These  units  have  pro- 
grams to  combat  embezzlement,  bad  checks, 
home  improvement  and  auto  repair  fraud, 
welfare  and  medical  fraud  and  public  cor- 
ruption. Over  6.650  convictions  have  been 
obtained  and  restitution  and  fines  of  over 
■341  million  have  been  ordered.  The  Eco- 
nomic Crime  Project  has  established  five 
special  fraud  task  forces  and  publications 
are  being  developed  for  widespread  use  by 
prosecutors. 

Statewide  Court  Reform:  In  the  past  10 
years.  LEAA  has  provided  support  for  im- 
proved state  court  management,  financing, 
rule-making  and  organization  Judicial 
planning  committees  have  been  established 
in  37  states  and  entire  state  court  systems 
have  been  revamped  in  Alabama.  Kentucky. 
Missouri.  Massachusetts,  Kansas,  North  Da- 
kota and  Iowa.  Technical  assistance  and 
training  without  direct  cost  is  available  to 
almost  every  court  and  Judge  These  efforts 
to  Improve  state  court  systems  have  re- 
sulted in  decreased  costs,  reductions  in 
court  delay  and  visible  improvement  In  the 
administration    of    justice. 

Jury  Management;  Since  1974.  LEAA  has 
been  extensively  involved  in  efforts  to  re- 
form jury  practices.  For  example,  the  pro- 
gram supported  the  development  of  the  One 
Day 'One  Trial  approach  to  jury  service, 
which  utilizes  improved  management  tech- 
niques that  usually  make  citizens  eligible 
for  jury  service  for  only  one  day.  This  ap- 
proach taps  seven  times  as  many  citizens 
for  jury  duty,  but  cuts  back  on  time  wasted 
by  idle  Jurors  and  the  performance  of  rou- 
tine court  administrative  tasks.  Annual  sav- 
ings of  $24,000  to  $600,000  per  project  have 
been  realized,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
affected  jurisdiction. 

Training  of  Court  Professionals:  LEAA 
provides  specialized  training  for  over  8.000 
court  professionals  annually,  including 
Judges,  prosecutors,  public  defenders,  advo- 
cates and  court  administrators.  Fovir  con- 
tinuing programs  instruct  judges  with  gen- 
eral. Juvenile,  appellate  and  administrative 
jurisdictions.  The  profession  of  court  ad- 
ministrators, now  well  established,  owes  its 
genesis  and  high  standing  to  LEAA  tra'nlng 
efforts.  Court  leaders  nat:onwide  attest  that 
Judicial  education  has  had  a  major  posi- 
tive impact  on  court  operation. 

Uniform  Sentencing  Guidelines:  In  an  ef- 
fort to  deal  with  the  problem  of  sentencing 
disparity,  LEAA  has  sponsored  studies  result- 


ing in  publication  of  model  uniform  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  These  guidelines  permit 
Judges  to  maintain  flexibility  in  sentencing, 
while  providing  a  framework  for  equitable 
disposition  of  similar  cases.  Massachusetts. 
Michigan.  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania are  implementing  guidelines  which 
draw  on  LEAA  research.  At  least  nine  more 
states  are  seriously  considering  adoption  of 
measures  based  on  LEAA  criteria.  A  bill  cur- 
rently before  Congress  is  also  based  in  part 
on  the  model  LEAA  guidelines. 

"Sting"  Anti-Fencing  Projects:  LEAA  is 
providing  continued  support  for  "Sting"  un- 
dercover enforcement  operations.  Federal, 
state  and  local  officials  cooperate  on  the  antl- 
fenclng  projects,  which  establish  phony  fenc- 
ing operations  in  order  to  purchase  stolen 
property  and  obtain  the  evidence  necessarj' 
to  convict  thieves,  robbers  and  burglars.  Thus 
far.  93  Stings  have  closed  in  47  cities,  result- 
ing in  charges  against  7.134  persons.  The  con- 
viction rate  overall  is  better  than  90  percent. 
The  value  of  stolen  property  recovered  and 
economic  loss  prevented  totals  $236,659,521 
on  an  Investment  of  S6.410.533. 

Lightweight  Bulletproof  Garments  (Kev- 
lar»  :  Hundreds  of  American  and  foreign  po- 
lice officers'  lives  have  been  saved  and  serious 
injury  prevented  for  many  others  because 
they  were  wearing  garments  made  of  Kevlar, 
a  synthetic  textile.  Use  of  Kevlar  as  a  bullet- 
proof material  was  promoted  by  LEAA 
through  U.S.  Army  and  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  testing.  Today,  there  are  over  500,- 
OOO  jackets  and  vests  in  use.  They  have  be- 
come standard  equipment  for  many  officers. 
The  program  is  now  financially  Independ- 
ent, since  public  contributions  support  pur- 
chase of  Kevlar  garments  for  many  police 
departments. 

Integrated  Criminal  Apprehension  Program 
(ICAP):  To  deal  with  the  .shortcomings  of 
police  department  management.  LEAA  has 
initiated  the  Integrated  Criminal  Apprehen- 
sion Program,  which  provides  a  method  for 
integrating  and  directing  police  field  activi- 
ties. Police  personnel  are  specially  trained  in 
crime  prevention  and  investigative  proce- 
dures. The  establishment  of  a  data  analysis 
center  permits  better  deployment  of  police 
patrols,  and  increases  the  quality  of  arrests 
and  prosecutions.  ICAP  is  presently  in  opera- 
tion in  40  cities  and  22  states,  involving  more 
than  25.000  police  officers  EvaUiatlons  indi- 
cate that  implementation  has  resulted  in  a 
40  percent  increase  in  paperwork  within  par- 
ticipating departments  and  a  20  percent  in- 
crease In  patrol  strength  on  the  street  with- 
out increases  in  total  personnel.  Criminal  ap- 
prehension rates  have  Increased  by  as  much 
as  85  percent. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Programs: 
LEAA  offers  a  number  of  training  programs 
for  enforcement  officials  Over  250  top  police 
executives.  580  newly  elected  sheriffs  and  350 
sheriffs'  deputies  have  participated  in  police 
management  training  programs  LEAA  has 
improved  the  sensitivity  of  police  officers  to 
the  elderly  by  offering  seminars  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  aging  and  crime  victimiza- 
tion for  instructors  in  26  police  academies. 
This  project  produced  a  training  manual 
which  was  distributed  to  400  police  depart- 
ments and  academies  and  translated  into 
Spanish.  French  and  Italian  for  international 
use.  In  conjunction  with  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces,  LEAA  also  offers  sophlstlcateil  pro- 
grams to  train  law  enforcement  personnel  In 
handling  hazardous  materials.  More  than 
2,000  police  bomb  technicians,  from  every 
major  US.  police  agency,  have  graduated 
from  a  U.S.  Army  program  which  trains  them 
to  conduct  searches  for  explosives,  investigate 
suspicious  packages,  disarm  live  bombs  and 
develop  physical  evidence.  Over  100  bomb 
dogs  and  handler  teams  have  been  trained  by 
the  US  Air  Force  for  bomb  detection  duty  at 
airports.  These  teams  have  conducted  more 
than  5.000  searches  and  have  located  103  ex- 
plosive devices,  displaying  an  impressive  97 
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percent  accuracy  rate  In  uncovering  hazard- 
ous materials. 

Health  Care  In  Jails:  In  1972,  an  American 
Medical  Association  study  uncovered  a  shock- 
ing lack  of  medical  care  in  nationally  sur- 
veyed Jails.  Cooperating  closely  with  the 
AMA.  LEAA  has  funded  a  pilot  program  to 
improve  medical  care  and  health  services  in 
correctional  Institutions.  The  program  re- 
sulted In  the  formation  of  medical  stand- 
ards, which  are  implemented  through  an  ac- 
creditation program.  At  least  65  Jails  have 
been  accredited  as  meeting  all  standards  and 
15  states,  as  well  a,s  the  District  of  Columbia, 
have  recently  adopted  the  program.  An  In- 
crease of  70  percent  in  available  health  care 
services  has  been  doctimented.  Furthermore, 
because  participating  Jails  are  able  to  quick- 
ly detect  and  treat  inmate  disease,  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  to  be  cost-effective. 

Drug  and  Alcohol  Diversion  (TASC)  : 
Working  with  courts.  LEAA  has  diverted  over 
45.000  drug  and  alcohol  dependent  offenders 
from  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Under  the 
Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime  Pro- 
gram, Initiated  In  1972,  offenders  are 
screened,  diagnosed  for  particular  physio- 
logical and  psychological  problems,  referred 
to  a  treatment  agency  for  therapy  and  as- 
sistance and  monitored  to  assure  continu- 
ance in  the  program.  More  than  20  Jurisdic- 
tions have  assumed  the  budget  for  TASC  and 
continued  the  project  after  expiration  of  the 
original  LEAA  grant.  According  to  a  recent 
evaluation  by  a  private  firm,  a  typical  TASC 
program  involving  400  persons  a  year  saves 
the  community  approximately  $450,000  in 
court  and  Jail  costs  TASC  Is  now  in  opera- 
tion In  almost  50  cities  nationwide.  Repre- 
sentatives from  7  foreign  countries  have 
contacted  LEAA  to  learn  about  the  method- 
ology of  the  program 

Victim  Witness  Assistance:  Surveys  indi- 
cate that  actual  crime  is  2  to  5  times  greater 
than  reported  crime,  in  large  part  because 
many  citizens  feel  that  the  criminal  Justice 
system  is  unable  to  help  or  protect  them.  To 
combat  this  problem  LEAA  has  provided  over 
$50  million  to  law  enforcement,  social  serv- 
ice and  community-based  agencies  to  serve 
the  needs  of  victims  and  enhance  the  utiliza- 
tion of  witnesses  At  least  200  projects  have 
received  direct  assistance  with  LEAA  dis- 
cretionary funds,  providing  such  services  b.'k 
crisis  intervention,  supportive  counseling 
and  social  service  referral  for  victims,  as 
well  as  transportation,  day  care,  protection 
and  expedited  payment  of  fees  for  wit- 
nesses Many  programs  have  produced  sig- 
nificant cost  savings,  Ptutlng  witnesses  on 
an  "on-call"  system  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  reduced  court  appearances  by  po- 
lice officers  by  50  percent,  eliminating  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  overtime  payments.  Costs 
for  civilian  appearances  were  reduced  by  95 
percent 

Crime  Prevention  Through  Environmental 
Design:  LEAA-sponsored  studies  have  shown 
that  the  design  of  living,  working  and  teach- 
ing environments  is  correlated  to  rates  of 
crime.  The  research  also  Identified  environ- 
mental and  architectural  principles  which 
aid  in  preventing  crime.  These  principles 
have  significantly  influenced  housing  design 
and  refurbishment  since  1972  and  have  been 
incorporated  in  part  into  HUD  public  hous- 
ing construction  guidelines.  The  two  publi- 
cations which  were  produced  as  a  result  of 
the  studies  are  now  In  standard  usage  among 
architects. 

Model  Procurement  Code:  Through  the 
American  Bar  Association,  LEAA  has  devel- 
oped a  Model  Procurement  Code  for  state 
and  local  governments  which  Is  designed  to 
reduce  the  onportunitv  for  white  collar  crime 
and  corruption  In  contracting.  The  ABA. 
which  approved  the  Code  in  February.  1979. 
is  assisting  implementation  in  8  states  and 
5    cities    designated    as    pilot    jurisdictions. 


Three  Jurisdictions  have  already  passed 
Code-based  legislation  Procurement  experts 
believe  that  widespread  adoption  of  the  Code 
could  cut  10  to  20  percent  of  the  $115  billion 
annual  outlay  for  state  and  government  pro- 
curement. 

Deinstitutionalization  of  Status  Offenders: 
The  Juvenile  Justice  system  has  customarily 
responded  to  truants,  runaways,  and  other 
youths  whose  actions  wouldn't  be  crimes  If 
committed  by  adults,  by  placing  them  in 
jails,  detention  facilities  and  training 
schools.  In  1974.  with  the  enactment  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act.  LEAA  initiated  a  national  program  to 
remedy  this  situation.  As  a  condition  of  re- 
ceiving assistance  under  the  Act,  52  states 
and  territories  have  agreed  to  remove  status 
offenders  from  detention  and  correction  fa- 
cilities and  to  keep  adult  and  Juvenile  of- 
fenders separated. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  a  mere 
perusal  of  the  above  listing  of  the  sig- 
nificant law  enforcement  programs 
should  be  enough  to  convince  every 
Member  of  this  body  of  the  value  of  con- 
tinuing this  worthwhile  program.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  are  still  skeptical,  I 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  pam- 
phlet dated  March  1980.  entitled  "Pro- 
grams Meeting  Effectiveness  Criteria  of 
Section  401  <  a  > .  the  Justice  Corps  System 
Improvement  Act  of  1979."  As  I  am  sure 
we  all  recall,  the  Justice  System  Im- 
provement Act  of  1979  in  section  401  ^a) 
required  the  LEAA  to  develop  a  listing 
of  programs  that  have  been  determined 
to  be  either  proven  effective  or  to  have 
a  record  of  proven  success.  Programs  are 
included  in  this  pamphlet  only  if  there 
has  been  external  verification  either  by 
an  evaluator  or  technical  assistance  pro- 
vider of  the  objective  measures  of  per- 
formance. In  addition,  no  program  has 
been  included  unless  sufficient  document 
describing  the  key  features  of  the  pro- 
gram is  readily  available  so  that  it  may 
be  verified.  Mr.  President,  this  document 
lists,  in  section  1,  30  programs  ranging 
from  the  juror  utilization  and  manage- 
ment program  to  antifencing  <  STING) 
operations.  I  do  not  want  to  take  the 
time  to  describe  all  of  these  programs, 
but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
listing  of  the  section  1  programs  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

LEAA  PROGR.fMs  OF  Proven  Effectiveness  or 
H.^viNG  A  Record  of  Proven  Success 

Community  Crime  Prevention  Program, 

Project  New  Pride, 

Project  CREST  (Clinical  Regional  Support 
Teams) . 

Street  Crime  Unit. 

Integrated  Criminal  Apprehension  Pro- 
gram (ICAP). 

Commercial  Reduction. 

Anti-Fencing  (STING). 

Economic  Crime  Units. 

Model  Procurement  Code. 

Administrative  Adjudication  of  Traffic  Of- 
fenses. 

Dispute  Resolution — Neighborhood  Justice 
Centers. 

Community  Arbitration  Project  (Anne 
Arundel  County.  MD), 

Career  Criminal. 

Juror  Utilization  and  Management. 

One  Day  One  Trial. 

Victim  Witness  Assistance. 

Witness  Information  Service. 


Community  Response  to  Rape. 

The  b.  C.  Public  Defender  Service  (Wub- 
ington,  DC). 

Treatment  Alternatives  to  Street  Crime 
(TASC). 

Work   Release/Pre-Release  Center. 

Grievance  Mechanisms  In  Correctional  In- 
stitutions. 

Corrections  Standards. 

Legal  Services  to  Prisoners. 

Rural    Legal    Information    Center    (LIC) . 

Prosecutor's  Management  Information 
System  (PROMTS). 

Offender  Based  State  Corrections  Informa- 
tion System  (OBSCIS). 

State  Criminal  Justice  Statistical  Analysis 
Centers  (SAC). 

Free  Venture  Prison  Industries. 

Training  Programs. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  programs  which  have  been 
evaluated  by  outside  agencies  and  proven 
to  be  a  success,  the  pamphlet  also  lists 
a  number  of  programs  which  have  a  high 
probability  of  improving  the  functioning 
of  the  criminal  and  juvenile  justice  sys- 
tem. This  second  category  of  programs 
was  not  included  in  the  above  list  be- 
cause their  performance  has  not  yet 
been  fully  validated  or  documented.  As 
additional  evaluation  information  be- 
comes available  and  supporting  docu- 
mentation is  developed,  these  programs 
may  also  be  identified  as  proven  effective 
or  having  a  record  of  proven  success. 
Among  these  programs  are  a  number  of 
important  juvenile  justice  programs, 
such  as  the  alternative  education  pro- 
gram, the  reduction  of  school  crime  and 
disruption  program,  and  the  juvenile 
restitution  program.  Mr.  President 
again  in  the  interest  of  saving  time, 
rather  than  describing  all  of  these  pro- 
grams, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  this  list  be  printed  at  the  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LEAA  Programs  Having  a  High  PROBABn-mr 
OF  Improving  the  Functioning  or  the 
Criminal  and  Juvenile  Justice  Ststtm 

Alternative  Education   (Juvenile  Justice). 

Reduction  of  School  Crime  and  Disruption 
I  Juvenile  Justice) . 

Managing  Criminal  Investigations  (MCI) 

Police  Resource  Sharing. 

Commercial  Security  for  Small  Businesses 

Arson  Prevention  and  Control. 

Structured  Plea  Negotiation. 

Alternatives  to  Pretrial  Detention. 

Juvenile  Restitution. 

Family  Violence, 

Indigent  Defense  Programs. 

Treatment  snd  Rehabilitation  for  A(I<Ilct- 
ed  Prisoners  (TRAP) . 

Secure  Care  Units  for  Sertous/Vlolent 
Juvenile  Offenders 

Community  Services  Restitution. 

Crime  Analysis  System  Support  (CASS) 

Police  Operations  Support  System  Eetnen- 
tary  (POSSE). 

Jail  Accounting  Microcomputer  System 
(JAMS). 

State  Judicial  Information  System  (SJIS) . 

Training  Programs. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr  President,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  in  the  earlier  vears  of  the 
LEAA's  existence  some  of  the  money  ad- 
ministered bv  the  program  was  not  wise- 
ly spent.  Yet.  Mr.  President,  State  and 
local  governments  learned  as  they  went 
along   and   after   overcoming   some   of 
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these  initial   problems,  the  investment     to  fight  crime  without  providing  a  sub- 
began  to  bear  fruit.   In  Alabama   and     stitute  is  an  indictment  against  the  ad- 
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Ing  sacrifices — not  human — by  cruelly  kill- 
ing small  animals."  he  said. 

Wilson  finally  convinced  the  chief  that  he 
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these  initial  problems,  the  investment 
began  to  bear  fruit.  In  Alabama  and 
other  States  our  police  departments 
which  had  been  largely-  underfunded, 
undermanned,  undertrained,  and  un- 
professional, developed  into  well  disci- 
plined and  professional  organizations. 
Juvenile  justice  programs  have  been 
established  in  my  State  and  other  States 
under  the  auspices  of  the  LEAA.  Our  cor- 
rections systems  riave  been  improved  and 
the  correction  staffs  have  become  better 
trained,  more  effective  and  professional. 
All  of  these  efforts,  in  my  judgment,  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  our  overall 
criminal  justice  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  the 
total  abolition  of  the  LEAA  would  be  a 
serious  mistake.  It  is  argued  that  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  2  percent  of  the 
money  that  is  spent  on  law  enforcement 
in  this  country  is  provided  through  LEAA 
resources  and.  therefore,  could  be  readily 
absorbed  by  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. I  think  that  this  argument  is 
really  one  that  can  be  turned  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  who  support  the  LEAA. 

For  an  investment  as  small  as  that 
provided  under  the  auspices  of  the  LEAA. 
look  at  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved.  What  Federal  program  can 
compare  in  terms  of  effectiveness  and  in 
terms  of  real  tangible  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  State  and  local  justice 
administration  systems  with  such  a  small 
Federal  effort.  To  cut  off  these  programs 
in  midstream,  is.  in  my  judgment,  a  case 
of  being  penny  wise  and  dollar  foolish. 
Mr.  President.  I  urge  each  Member  of 
this  body  to  very  seriously  consider  the 
consequences  to  our  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  and  our  State  and 
local  courts  if  this  program  is  totally 
abolished.  In  my  judgment,  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  will  be  set 
back  10  years  or  more  if  this  program  is 
terminated. 

I  know  that  each  Member  of  this  body 
is  deliberating  over  just  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made  in  Federal  spending.  I 
do  not  think  any  one  is  more  concerned 
about  fighting  inflation  and  balancing 
the  budget  than  I  am.  But.  as  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  we  must  cut  with  the 
surgeon's  scalpel  and  not  a  meat  ax  To 
completely  eliminate  the  program  has 
been  so  important  to  our  State  and  local 
governments  in  one  fell  swoop,  is  in  my 
judgment,  the  epitome  of  the  "meat  ax"" 
approach  I  hope  that  each  of  my  col- 
leagues will  reexamine  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram and  cut  where  cuts  can  be  made 
by  trimming  fat  without  damaging  mus- 

Crime  is  still  a  serious  problem  in  this 
country  Normally  programs  designed  to 
cure  problems  are  terminated  when  the 
problem  is  solved.  Policy  and  proerams 
to  solve  problems  are  a  responsibility  of 
the  administration  and  Congress  If 
there  are  serious  defects  in  the  LEAA 
program.  Congress  should  adopt  the 
methods  and  policies  necessary  to  cure 
these  problems  By  the  meat-ax  ap- 
proach designed  to  destrov  LEAA  with- 
out a  substitute.  Concre^s  and  the  ad- 

t"i^'i^fn.!ir°"  *'  '^^*"^-  "W^  don-t  have 
the  intelligence  or  ability  to  provide  a 
workable  and  effective  program."  ThI 
abolition  of  a  Federal  assistance  prograrn 


to  fight  crime  without  providing  a  sub- 
stitute is  an  indictment  against  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress.  The  war 
against  crime  must  be  won.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  leadership  in  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  is  throwing  up  its 
hands  and  surrendering  to  crime  rather 
than  formulating  and  executing  a  coun- 
terattack. 


AWARD-WINNING  HUD  CHIEF 
LIKES  REASONABLENESS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  News  on 
Wednesday.  April  16.  1980.  concerning 
John  E.  Wilson,  who  is  the  Alabama 
manager  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  urban  Development,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AwAKD  Winning  HUD  Chief  Likes 

Reasonableness 

I  By  Prances  Spots  wood) 

John  E.  Wilson  doesn't  like  working  with 
"cold  numbers."  He  likes  working  with  peo- 
ple. He  believes  government  should  be  rea- 
sonable, should  "make  good  sense." 

He  asked  for  his  Job.  which  he  considers 
challenging  and  satisfying,  and  got  It  almost 
two  years  ago  over  some  200  other  applicants. 

Wilson  is  Alabama  manager  for  the  U.S 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  with  administrative  offices  In 
Birmingham. 

Last  week  he  went  to  Washington.  D.C  . 
to  accept  one  of  the  most  prestigious  awards 
a  federal  employee  can  earn — The  Arthur  S 
Flemming  Award  for  outstanding  and  meri- 
torious achievements  by  young  (under  40) 
career  employees. 

Heads  of  federal  departments  and  agencies 
make  the  nominations  for  the  Flemming 
Awards  which  is  sponsored  annually  by  the 
Downtown  Jaycees  in  Washington. 

Wilson  got  into  federal  government  by 
chance  and  because  of  a  personal  tragedy. 
The  South  Carolina  native  had  planned  to  be 
a  lawyer  and  had  enrolled  In  law  school  after 
his  graduation  from  South  Carolina  State 
University. 

He  never  got  to  law  school.  His  parents 
died.  He  was  offered  a  Job  and  took  it  with 
the  US  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  (HEW). 

"I  looked  on  my  work  with  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  as  temporary.  I  still  was  plan- 
ning to  go  to  law  school,  but  I  got  Involved. 
There  are  so  many  people  who  need  the  help 
the  government  can  give."  he  said. 

In  1969.  Wilson  was  sent  to  Nigeria  as 
operations  officer  for  the  Smallpox  Eradica- 
tion Program  and  later  received  a  special 
citation  from  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion for  this  work. 

"I  see  in  Alabama  some  conditions— chil- 
dren playing  in  sewage  from  outdoor  privies 
—almost  as  bad  as  those  I  saw  in  the  bush." 
he  said. 

He  well  remembers  some  of  those  trips  back 
in  the  bush  country  of  Nigeria.  To  reach  one 
remote  tribe,  he  traveled  the  narrow  trails 
by  motorcycle. 

"Because  I'm  black,  they  wouldn't  believe 
I  was  an  American."  Wilson  said,  adding  that 
he  had  to  use  an  Interpreter. 

The  tribal  chief  was  interested  only  in 
offering  the  traditional  hosoltality  and 
didn't  want  to  talk  about  health  problems 
"They  didn't  think  their  smallpox  was  a 
health  problem  but  a  visitation  from  their 
angry  God  and  the  Witch  Doctor  was  mak- 


ing sacrifices — not  human — by  cruelly  kill- 
ing small  animals."  he  said. 

Wilson  finally  convinced  the  chief  that  he 
would  be  THE  big  man  of  the  tribe,  more 
powerful  than  the  Witch  Doctor,  by  using 
medicine  to  make  the  smallpox  go  away. 

"We  made  a  big  ceremony  of  inoculat- 
ing the  chief  and  then  the  other  tribe  mem- 
bers, over  the  Witch  Doctor's  protests,"  he 
recalled. 

When  Wilson  returned  from  .Africa  he  did 
go  back  to  school,  to  get  his  masters  de- 
gree in  Public  Administration  from  Temple 
University  before  returning  to  public 
administration. 

He  Joined  HUD  in  1976  and  worked  briefly 
in  Birmingham  as  acting  deputy  director  of 
the  area  before  going  on  to  other  assign- 
ments. When  the  position  of  Alabama  direc- 
tor, or  area  manager,  was  being  filled  In 
1978,  he  applied. 

"I  wanted  to  come  back  here.  I  had  seen 
some  of  the  needs  and  how  they  could  be 
met  by  HUD  programs. 

"We  have  some  of  the  poorest  counties  In 
the  country,  some  communities  where  almost 
any  help  can  Improve  life.  Even  In  metro- 
politan areas  like  Birmingham  you  can  see 
and  feel  the  results  of  HUD  programs,"  he 
said. 

Wilson  said  race  Isn't  a  problem  in  deal- 
ing with  an  almost  entirely  white  group  of 
mayors  and  county  commissioners  on  many 
grants  and  programs. 

"We  all  are  concerned  about  Improving 
the  quality  of  living  in  their  areas."  he  said. 
The  major  problem  is  money.  "We  had 
about  150  grant  applications  last  year  and 
approved  only  18.  That  took  all  the  money 
and  a  lot  of  deserving  programs  went  un- 
funded." 

Wilson  said  44  grants  have  been  approved 
this  year,  spreading  the  available  money 
wider  and  thinner,  by  figuring  closely  Just 
how  much  money  a  specific  program  could 
spend  in  a  year  and  allocating  that  amoimt 
Instead  of  tying  up  money  that  won't  be 
needed  until  next  year. 

One  thing  the  local  office  tries  not  to  do. 
according  to  Wilson,  is  to  come  out  with  a 
knee-jerk  response  of  "It's  against  regula- 
tions" in  a  situation  that  is  unusual. 

"We  try  to  make  the  regulations  fit  the 
situation — If  It's  reasonable."  he  said,  add- 
ing that  it  was  the  policy  of  former  HUD 
Secretary  Patricia  Harris  and  Secretary 
Moon  Landrieu's  present  policy  to  be  flexible 
about  something  that  makes  good  sense. 

A  complaint  that  Wilson  hears  frequently 
Is  that  HUD  programs  are  so  weighted 
toward  poverty  level  aid  that  middle-Income 
areas  can't  get  any  benefits. 

He  said  it  is  true  that  many  programs  are 
aimed  at  low-income  areas  where  the  need 
is  greatest,  but  a  big  chunk  of  the  HUD 
budget  goes  for  things  like  FHA  secured 
loans. 

"Many  people  don't  realize  that  FHA  and 
other  guaranteed  housing  loans  are  part  of 
HUD  and  provide  homes  and  apartments  for 
middle  and  higher  Income  people,"  Wilson 
said. 

The  Flemming  Award  which  he  brought 
back  from  Washington  was  for  "his  excep- 
tional ability  to  understand  human  suffer- 
ing and  seek  ways  in  which  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  those  in  need." 

His  "work  In  ridding  the  world  of  smallpox 
and  his  efforts  at  providing  decent,  safe 
housing  In  a  quality  environment  for  thou- 
sands of  Alabama  citizens  are  testimony  to 
his  commitment. 

It  Is  difficult  to  separate  Mr.  Wilson's 
vocational  achievements  from  his  commu- 
nity Involvement.  He  has  tutored  students  in 
the  art  of  photography,  coached  schoolboy 
football  teams  and  lectured  on  public  health 
concerns. 

Presently,  he  U  an  active  member  of  the 
Birmingham    Chapter    of    the    NAACP    and 
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campaigns    for    the    United    Negro    College 
Fund. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIVILEGE     OF     THE     FLOOR— H  R 
7140 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Steven  Sacher, 
Gary  Ford.  Michael  Goldberg,  and  Peter 
Turza.  all  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  7140.  and  dur- 
ing all  rollcall  votes  thereon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ALABAMIANS  IN  WASHINGTON  FOR 
JESUS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
share  with  you  and  with  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  a  most  moving  and  uplift- 
ing experience  I  had  this  week.  As  all 
of  us  are  aware,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Christian  Americans  have  come 
to  Washington  this  week  to  share  with 
their  elected  representatives  their  love 
of  God  and  their  faith  in  him  as  the  an- 
swer to  our  Nation's  many  problems. 

I  had  the  great  honor  and  distinct 
pleasure  of  meeting  with  a  large  number 
of  the.se  fine  Christians  from  mv  home 
State  who  are  participating  in  this  na- 
tional mission  of  love  and  praver  I  was 
deeply  moved  by  these  fine  Christian 
men  and  women,  many  of  whom  had 
traveled  up  to  a  thousand  miles  to  share 
with  me  and  other  members  of  the  Ala- 
bama congressional  delegation  their 
profound  belief  in  the  wonder  of  God. 

Senator  Stewart.  Congressmen  Nich- 
ols. Buchanan,  and  Dickinson.  Senate 
Chaplain  Dr.  Elson.  and  I  met  with  these 
Alabamians  on  Monday  and  had  the  op- 
portunity to  share  with  them  a  truly 
stirring  religious  exnerience.  I  believe  I 
can  speak  for  the  entire  delegation  in 

t?lu^  *^f^  ^'^  ^'^^^  ^"  ^'ery  impressed 
oy  these  Alabamians'  sinceritv  and  deep 
fundamental  belief  in  God. 

In  the  manner  of  an  old-time  revival 
iney  went  around  the  room  individually 

hl't"^  "f  "^^'^  ''°'^^^  ^"  earnest  praver 
that  God  grant  their  elected  officials  his 

th«rth '^1  "^"^'"^  counsel.  They  prayed 

down  th.  ''".'I  °^  ^"^  '^^"^'^  ^"ide  us 
aoun  the  path  of  righteousness  as  we 

mu4  mJ'*''  ^he  weighty  decisions  we 
must  make  in  Congress. 

foJ  ZT^l^Ty!'^'^  ^-    ^^^  P''^^^"  offered 
hP   J„    \*^^^^  ''^''""^  missionaries  of 
the   gospel.   Each   one   who   sooke   ex 
Presced   his   heartfelt   de^re  That   G^' 

Sif  ^"!."!,  *"  ^*'  ^'^'"^  wisdom,  the 
which^f.  and  determination  to  do  that 
*nicn  is  right  and  just. 

One  theme  they  touched  on  in  their 
prayers  was  that  this  great  NatSn  wS 


founded  by  God-fearing  men  who  had 
the  insight  and  enlightenment  to  guar- 
antee in  the  Constitution  absolute  free- 
dom to  worship  God.  These  missionaries 
reminded  us  of  our  rich  religious  heri- 
tage when  they  spoke  of  "one  nation  un- 
der God  "  and  "in  God  we  trust" — the 
affirmations  of  faith  which  clearly  illus- 
trate that  this  great  Nation  was  indeed 
founded  on  the  principles  of  God. 

The  Reverend  Edward  Elson.  chaplain 
of  the  Senate,  former  pastor  of  the  Na- 
tional Presbysterian  Church,  and  or- 
dained minister  for  50  years,  told  the 
congregation  of  Alabamians  a  little  about 
the  Senate's  history  of  prayer  and  of  its 
longstanding  de\otion  to  the  principle  of 
religious  freedom. 

Rev.  Elson  recounted  the  historical 
story  of  the  day  in  1774,  during  a  bitter 
deadlock  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  when  Benjamin 
Franklin  asked  that  all  join  him  in 
prayer.  The  Reverend  Jacob  Ducht.  the 
pastor  of  the  Christ  Episcopal  Church  in 
Philadelphia,  gave  the  first  prayer  in 
Congress  on  that  day,  September  7,  1774, 
thereby  establishing  a  tradition  still  fol- 
lowed today.  For  the  past  206  years,  the 
Senate  has  opened  it.s  sessions  with  a 
prayer  seeking  strength,  wisdom  and 
guidance  from  the  almighty  God. 

The  Senates  trad;tion  of  praver  has 
been  expanded  over  the  years  to  include 
regular  prayer  groups  and  prayer  break- 
fasts. A  large  number  of  Senators,  like 
myself,  regularly  participate  in  weekly 
prayer  breakfasts  and  the  Annual  Na- 
tional Prayer  Breakfast.  I  believe  manv 
of  those  who  came  to  Washington  to 
share  their  reUgious  beliefs  with  their 
representatives  were  comforted  by  this 
fact. 

I  salute  all  of  those  who  came  from  the 
far  corners  of  this  Nation  to  participate 
in  the  Washington  for  Jesus  rally.  I  be- 
lieve this  movement  signifies  the  growing 
belief  around  the  Nation  that  America 
must  return  to  its  basic  values  and  be- 
liefs. Benjamm  Franklin  turned  to  pray- 
er to  lead  this  young  and  emerging  Na- 
tion through  troubled  times  in  1774.  I 
believe  that  spirit  is  needed  today  and 
that  we  must  turn  to  prayer  to  deliver 
us  from  the  many  serious  problems  we 
face  today.  It  is  clear  that  we  must  seek 
God's  guidance  and  counsel. 

I  believe  we  are  standing  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  must  return  to  the  fundamen- 
tals of  religion,  to  the  basics  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  basic  values  of  truth, 
honesty,  and  integrity  on  which  this 
great  Nation  was  established. 

Yes.  I  salute  those  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington, for  they  did  not  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  protest,  they  came  to  pray.  I 
know  that  each  Member  of  Congress  who 
had  the  honor  to  meet  with  the  repre- 
sentatives from  his  or  her  State,  as  I 
did,  benefited  greatly  from  their  fel- 
lowship and  prayers. 

I  am  profoundly  grateful  I  had  the 
chance  to  hear  from  these  missionaries 
of  God's  peace  and  to  benefit  from  their 
prayers  for  a  better  America  blessed  bv 
the  grace  of  God. 


in  the  fight  for  human  rights.  It  was  the 
49th  birthday  of  Soviet  prisoner  of  con- 
science. Ida  Nudel. 

Ida  Nudel.  has  devoted  her  life  to 
helping  those  who  have  been  mistreated 
and  incarcerated  by  Soviet  authorities 
because  of  their  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment's repression  of  basic  human  rights. 
This  woman  has  done  so  much  to  ease 
the  pain  of  Soviet  prisoners  of  con- 
science, that  she  is  affectionately  refer- 
red to  by  her  many  friends  as  the  "Guar- 
dian Angel." 

AS  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  remember, 
in  1978  Ida  Nudel  was  internally  exiled 
to  a  small  village  in  Siberia  where  she  Is 
currently  serving  a  4-year  sentence  for 
malicious  hooliganism.  Mrs.  Nudel  is  a 
very  sick  woman.  Her  heart  and  kidney 
ailments  require  continuous  medical 
treatment,  but  as  we  might  expect  from 
Soviet  authorities,  there  are  no  medical 
facilities  in  the  village  in  which  she  has 
been  imprisoned. 

Mr.  President,  in  August  1978,  I  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution  675. 
which  called  upon  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  honor  the  Final  Act  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Accords  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  allow  Ida  Neu- 
dal  to  emigrate. 

The  harassment  and  imprisonment  by 
the  Soviet  Government  of  individuals, 
including  Mrs.  Nudel.  who  desire  to  em- 
igrate, is  in  direct  violation  of  fimdamen- 
tal  human  rights  and  in  disregard  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki 
Accords. 

I  again  implore  my  colleagues  and 
President  Carter  to  continue  their  pro- 
tests and  do  all  that  is  humanly  po.ssible 
to  protect  those  individuals,  especially 
Ida  Nudel.  who  have  so  valiantly  risked 
their  lives  in  the  name  of  freedom,  jus- 
tice, and  human  rights.  We  must  uohold 
and  encourage  these  rights  for  all  those 
who  aspire  to  obtain  them.  The  United 
States  must  not  forget  those  Soviet  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  denied  their 
right  to  freely  emigrate  or  who  are  incar- 
cerated for  their  political  or  religious 
beliefs. 


TRIBUTE  TO  C^HUS  VANCE 


IDA  NUDEL 

Mr.    TSONGAS.    Mr.    President,    this 
past  Sunday,  April  27,  was  a  solemn  day 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
learned  yesterday  of  Cyrus  Vance's  res- 
ignation as  Secretary  of  State.  I  was  dis- 
tressed and  concerned.  My  personal  ad- 
miration for  Secretary  Vance  and 
friendships  with  members  of  his  family 
over  a  period  of  years  heightened  those 
emotions.  But  had  I  known  him  only  as 
a  distant  public  official.  I  believe  my  re- 
action would  have  been  much  the  same. 

It  is  simply  not  enough  to  characterize 
Secretary  Vance  as  a  "professional,"  al- 
though in  both  his  public  and  private  ca- 
reers he  has  clearly  distinguished  him- 
self as  such.  He  is  tough  minded  and  de- 
cisive: yet  sensitive  and  compassionate. 
He  is  scholarly  and  brilliantly  analytical: 
yet  free  of  arrogance.  He  is  loyal,  co- 
operative, and  conciliator>'.  but.  as  we 
have  seen,  maintains  the  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  is  ambitious,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  his  colleagues  or  his  cause. 

Too  often  we  have  seen  people  elevated 
to  high  posts  who  have  succumbed  to  the 
temptation  to  exploit  their  position  for 
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self-aggrandizement   and    ego  satisfac- 
tion. It  mav  well  be  that  this  self-disci- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 


-\linA  iHpnf ifipt:  fhp  triip  ffiantc  U7hn  havp       fnr  thp  minriim   mil   hp  rp«:rinripH 


bor)  are  intended  to  revise  the  guaran- 
tee program. 
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encourage  employers  to  withdraw  from  body  else  wishes  to  speak  I  could  suggest 
a  multiemployer  plan  between  now  and  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  we  will  get 
July    1,    1980.    Any    withdrawals    after    him  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 


sent  the  third  time  the  Congress  has  delayed 
ERISA's  original  mandatory  guarantee  date 
of  January  1.  1978.  1  am  certainly  not  happy 
about  these  delavs.  but   I  believe  thev  are 
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self-aggrandizement  and  ego  satisfac- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that  this  self-disci- 
pline identifies  the  true  giants  who  have 
served  this  Nation.  If  that  is  the  case, 
Cyrus  Vance  is  among  them.  In  my  wide 
acquaintance.  I  have  encountered  pre- 
cious self-activated  people.  Clearly,  he  is 
one  of  them. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  for  me  to 
illuminate  the  controversy  which  led  to 
Secretary  Vance's  resignation  or  to  take 
sides  about  it.  But  I  do  believe  it  is  the 
time  for  me.  for  you,  and  for  the  Natioh 
to  express  our  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
Cyrus  Vance  for  his  devoted  and  distin- 
guished service  to  our  Nation. 


THE  49TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  commemorating 
the  April  27  birthdate  of  Ida  Nudel  with 
a  mixture  of  happiness  and  regret.  The 
birthday  of  th;s  heroine  who  has  strug- 
gled mightily  against  the  repression  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  be  a  happy  oc- 
casion. But  the  world  looks  on  with  deep 
sorrow  and  regret  at  the  continued  im- 
prisonment of  this  valiant  woman  by 
Soviet  authorities  whose  action  in  this 
case  elevates  the  shabbiness  of  religious 
discrimination  to  the  posture  of  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  and  lowers  the  right  of 
free  speech  to  the  status  of  a  common 
crime. 

Ida  Nudel's  only  transgression  was  to 
express  her  desire  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
From  the  balcony  of  her  apartment  she 
draped  a  banner  which  read:  "KGB.  Give 
Me  My  Visa."  The  Soviet  authorities  de- 
nied her  request  fearing  Ida  Nudel  and 
the  many  others  like  her.  who.  if  allowed. 
would  vote  with  their  feet  in  the  only 
honest  election  that  nation  has  ever 
known. 

Despite  her  long  history  of  serious 
heart  and  kidney  problems  and  the 
necessity  to  travel  long  distances  to  re- 
ceive medical  care.  Ida  Nudel  continues 
to  live  out  her  sentence  of  4  years  of  in- 
ternal exile  m  Siberia.  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  evidenced  no  concern  for 
her  worsening  health  or  for  the  pleas  of 
others  that  she  be  given  her  freedom. 

On  this  49th  anniversary  of  her  birth, 
I  join  my  colleagues,  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  free  men  and  women  everywhere 
in  renewing  the  call  for  Ida  Nudel's  re- 
lease. Her  plight  tugs  at  the  heart  with 
a  force  which  the  Soviet  leadership 
should  take  no  pride  in  withstanding.* 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bu^ine.ss?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OTT^CER.  The  pend- 
ing business  at  th^s  time  is  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  HR  10. 

Mr.  RORTTRT  C  BVPD  Mr.  President, 
I  siiggpsi-  tbp  ,Th<;oprp  of  a  oiiorum 

The  PRPRTDTNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  thp  roll. 

The  ^<;'=i<!tqnt  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION 
PLANS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HR.  7140. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  7140)  to  amend  title  IV  oi 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  postpone  for  one  month  the 
date  on  which  the  corporation  must  pay 
benefits  under  terminated  multi-employer 
plans. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
and  second  times,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration,  and 
that  a  call  for  the  regular  order  not  bring 
it  down  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  HR.  7140,  as  passed 
by  the  House,  defers  the  time  for  the 
mandatory  guarantee  of  employee  bene- 
fits under  multiemployer  pension  plans 
by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpo- 
ration for  1  month — from  May  1,  1980. 
imtil  June  1.  1980.  The  deferral  of  time 
for  mandatory  coverage  of  multiemploy- 
er plans  is  intended  to  give  Congress 
time  to  complete  action  on  legislation 
which  would  revise  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. 

The  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration was  established  under  EJRISA, 
the  1974  Pension  Act.  to  guarantee  em- 
ployee benefits  under  most  terminated 
pension  plans,  within  limits.  In  the  case 
of  single-employer  plans,  the  guarantee 
program  has  been  in  effect  since  1974 
on  a  mandatory  basis — that  is.  the  Cor- 
poration is  required  to  guarantee  bene- 
fits under  a  covered  single-employer 
plan. 

In  the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan. 
that  is.  a  plan  maintained  by  a  union 
and  more  than  one  employer,  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  has 
discretionary  authority  to  guarantee  em- 
ployee benefits  under  plans  which  ter- 
minate before  May  1.  1980  As  of  May  1. 
1980.  the  guarantee  of  benefits  under 
covered  multiemoloyer  plans  will  become 
mandatory  for  the  Corporation. 

There  is  presently  great  concern  that 
the  rules  of  present  law  providing  for 
mandatory  guarantees  after  Mav  1.  will 
tend  to  encourage  the  termination  of 
multiemployer  plans  and  will  result  in 
liabilities  which  cannot  be  satisfied  by 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion. S.  1076  <  jointly  referred  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  the  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources  Commit  tee  i  and  H  R. 
3904  (jointly  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 


bor) are  intended  to  revise  the  guaran- 
tee program. 

H.R.  3904  was  approved  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House 
on  January  30,  1980,  with  amendments, 
and  filed  on  April  2.  1980.  The  bill  was 
approved  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  on  March  27,  1980. 
with  amendments  and  filed  on  April  23, 
1980.  H.R.  3904  is  presently  awaiting  ac- 
tion on  the  House  floor. 

S.  1076  was  approved  by  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  on 
March  24.  1980,  with  amendments.  Hear- 
ings on  the  legislation  were  held  by  my 
subcommittee — the  Subcommittee  on 
Private  Pension  Plans  and  Employee 
Fringe  Benefits  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee—on March  18.  1980,  but  the  Finance 
Committee  schedule  has  not  permitted 
time  for  a  markup,  as  of  now.  Also,  the 
House  has  not  yet  passed  its  version  of 
the  legislation. 

UP   AMENDMENT    1051 

(Purpose:  To  extend  until  JiUy  1  the  date 
on  which  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  must  pay  benefits  under  ter- 
minated multiemployer  plans) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  in  mind,  today,  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, we  pa.ssed  this  particular  amend- 
ment and  are  urging  its  passage.  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  now  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated.  The  amendment  calls 
for  a  2-month  extension. 

The  Finance  Committee  agrees  that 
additional  time  is  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  complete  action  on  legislation 
revising  the  multiemployer  pension 
benefit  guarantee  program.  Although  the 
committee  will  make  every  effort  to  com- 
plete its  work  on  the  bill  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, it  is  unlikely  that  the  Congress  will 
be  able  to  finish  its  work  on  the  legisla- 
tion in  1  month.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  on  Finance  believes  that 
H.R.  7140  should  be  amended  to  provide 
for  deferral  of  mandatory  guarantees  for 
a  2-month  period,  until  July  1.  1980.  The 
Finance  Committee  agreed  today  to 
make  every  effort  to  consider  and  pass  on 
the  legislation  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  providing  for  a  2-month 
deferral. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BUR- 
DicKt.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentseni 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1051: 

On  page  1.  Una  8.  strike  out  "June  1.  1980" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "July  1.  1980". 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike  out  "May  31.  1980" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1980" 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
passed  through  the  Finance  Committee 
unanimously  this  morning,  supported  by 
both  Democrats  and  Repubhcans  on  the 
committee. 

I  state  again  that  there  was  some  con- 
cern that  between  the  dates  of  May  1  and 
Julv  1,  1980.  there  mieht  be  a  number  of 
the.-ie  multiemplover  plans  where  the  em- 
ployers mi"ht  try  to  withdrjiw. 

The  feeling  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  was  that  this  bill  should  not 
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encourage  employers  to  withdraw  from 
a  multiemployer  plan  between  now  and 
July  1,  1980.  Any  withdrawals  after 
April  28,  1980.  will  be  covered  by  any 
withdrawal  liability  rules  that  the  com- 
mittee might   adopt. 

I  know  of  no  opposition  to  this.  I  urge 
the  passage  of  the  extension  with  this 
amendment  attached  to  H.R.  7140. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  this  .subject  matter,  this 
legislation,  is  a  matter  of  joint  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  two  committees.  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  and  Finance. 

It  is  necessary  for  a  measure  to  come 
to  the  floor  that  deals  with  mandatory 
coverage  by  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  of  multiemoloyer  pen- 
sion plans,  and  it  is  a  complex  matter. 
The  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee favorably  renorted  a  bill  on  this 
subject,  S.  1076.  with  amendments,  on 
March  24.  That  measure,  of  course,  is 
also  being  considered  bv  the  Finance 
Committee.  It  is  a  measure  that  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  was  unable  because  of 
its  complexity  to  deal  with  by  May  1. 
1980.  the  effective  date  under  current 
law  for  mandatorv  coverage. 

So  it  is  honed  that  we  can  have  a  rea- 
listic period  of  extension  for  cons'dera- 
ing.  reporting  and  conferencing  with  the 
House  on  the  basic  bill  that  we  will  need. 
Th'  Finance  Committee  determined  that 
60  .ays  as  an  outer  limit  will  be  adequate. 

We  are  mmdful  that  the  House  has 
pa.ssed  a  30-day  extension,  and  this  60- 
day  extension  as  an  outer  lim't  is  real's- 
tic,  I  am  sure.  It  is  mv  understanding 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  all  members  there  are  hopeful 
that  they  and  the  Congress  will  be  able 
tocomnlete  art^nn  on  thp  basir  bill  within 
a  shorter  period  tlian  the  60  davs.  and 
are  committed  to  completing  action  by 
the  end  of  this  extension  period. 

Mr.  BENT'^FN.  I  say  to  mv  distin- 
gui.shed  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  La- 
bor and  Human  Resources  Committee, 
that  there  were  a  number  of  neople  that 
felt  that,  frankly,  thev  would  be  more 
comfortable  with  90  davs. 

But.  understanding  the  priority  given 
by  the  Senator's  committee  and  the 
House,  and  all  concerned,  that  it  he  ex- 
pedited and  resolved,  we  assured  our- 
selves we  would  make  the  commitment 
make  it  a  nrioritv.  and  try  to  get  it  out 
in  less  than  60  davs.  as  quickly  and  ex- 
peditiously as  we  can. 

But.  as  the  Senator  .said,  it  is  a  very 
romnlex  bill  and  it  will  take  some  work. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  But.  at  anv  rate,  even 
with  the  60  days,  the  law  will  take  effect 
on  Julv  1. 

Mr.  BFNTSEN  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  We  should  be  here 
with  permanent  legislation  prior  to  the 
congressional  break  for  the  first  of  the 
conventions. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President  I  am 
sure  there  is  no  obiection  to  moving 
ahead  here,  with  the  exrention  that  .Sen- 
ator Javits  wanted  to  hive  a  ch'^nr-e  to 
participate.  I  understand  he  is  unavoid- 
ably detained  for  a  few  minutes.  If  no- 


body else  wishes  to  speak  I  could  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  we  will  get 
him  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
f.uorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not 
oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  which  would  extend  H.R. 
7140"s  one  month  delay  period  to  2 
months. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  Emt^loyee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
'  ERISA '  became  law  only  because  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  The  Senator  from  Texas  iMr. 
Bentsen  1  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  Nelson)  played  important 
role:5  in  the  enactment  of  this  law. 

ERISA  is  a  monumental  reform,  and 
the  work  of  our  two  committees  has 
nullified  the  idea  that  because  more  than 
one  committee  is  involved  in  any 
measure,  things  are  very  complicated 
and  generally  suffer  rather  than  prosper. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  this  great  piece 
of  legislation  prospered  only  because  of 
that  cooperation. 

Senator  Bentsen  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  our  people  in  this  matter.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  say  to  him  that  1 
month  was  adequate  and  2  months  was 
too  much.  If  he  feels  2  months  is  what  is 
requ'red.  so  be  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York.  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  Senator  that  we 
will  give  it  high  priority.  We  will  be 
glad  if  we  can  finish  it  within  the  30 
days;  but  from  the  information  I  have 
received  from  the  staff  I  think  it  will 
take  the  full  period  of  time  and  may 
take  as  long  as  60  days.  If  we  can  get  it 
out  earlier,  we  certainly  will  do  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  also  thank  others,  such  as  Senator 
Wallop,  who  made  it  possible  to  get 
quick  action  by  not  seeking  any  strategic 
advantages  by  the  fact  that  this  bill 
needed  quick  action. 

I  thank  Senator  Long,  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  and  Senator 
Doi  e,  its  ranking  minority  member,  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  prepared  statement  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  th's  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  jAvrrs 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
HR  7140.  would  delay  the  eRective  date  for 
the  mandatory  ERISA  guarantee  of  benefits 
luider  multiemployer  pension  plans  from 
May  1.  1980  to  June  1.  1980.  This  one  month 
delay  is  necessary  to  give  the  Congress  addi- 
tional time  to  complete  its  work  on  S  1076 
I H  R.  3904) .  which  would  redesign  the  termi- 
nation insurance  program  for  multiem- 
ployer plans. 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  7140  would  repre- 


sent the  third  time  the  Congress  has  delayed 
ERISA's  original  mandatory  guarantee  date 
of  January  1.  1978.  I  am  certainly  not  happy 
abour  these  delays,  but  I  believe  they  are 
necessary  as  long  as  ERISAs  insurance  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  multiemployer  plans 
remain  unchanged.  The  concern  with  present 
law  is  that  if  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  must  guarantee  pension  benefits 
under  its  provisions,  a  number  of  multi- 
employer plans  may  elect  to  terminate. 
thereby  shifting  potentially  large  unfunded 
liabilities  to  the  insurance  system  and  Im- 
posing a  very  heavy  burden  on  it. 

Since  August  14.  1977.  when  I  introduced 
one  of  the  first  delay  bills,  the  Administra- 
tion., the  Congress  and  concerned  interest 
groups  have  made  great  headway  in  develop- 
ing workable  amendments  to  ERISA's  multi- 
employer termination  insurance  provisions. 
As  of  today,  three  of  the  four  Congressional 
committees  with  Jurisdiction — the  Senate 
Labor  Committee  (on  March  24,  1980).  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  (on 
January  30,  1980) .  and  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  (on  March  27.  1980)  — 
have  approved  similar  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  held  hear- 
ings on  March  18.  1980  and  is  still  conslder- 
ine  S.  1076.  which  was  introduced  by  Senators 
■Williams.  Long  and  myself  at  the  request  of 
the  Administration  on  May  3. 1979. 

The  Finance  Committee,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Senator  Bentsen.  would  like  to 
extend  the  one  month  delay  period  to  two 
months.  While  I  prefer  the  shorter  House 
delay  because  of  the  urgent  need  to  end 
the  legal  uncertainty  facing  multi-employer 
plans.  I  have  decided  to  accommodate  the 
concern  of  the  Finance  Committee  that  It 
have  sufficient  time  to  complete  its  delibera- 
tions on  S.  1076.  I.  note,  however,  that  in  ap- 
proving the  two-month  delay  amendment 
this  morninp  the  Finance  Committee  did  so 
with  the  understanding  that  it  would  ex- 
peditiously complete  Its  work  on  the  bill  so 
that  the  Congress  can  enact  multiemployer 
plan  legislation  before  the  expiration  of  the 
two-month  period. 

I  am  therefore  not  opposing  the  Bentsen 
amendment  to  the  delay  bill,  and  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  and  the  House  to  accept 
this  revised  version  of  H.R.  7140.  In  a  letter 
received  this  morning.  Secretary  of  Labor 
Ray  Marshall  has  urged  "swift  enactment  of 
the  deferral  bill."  stating  that  "It  is  critically 
Important  that  a  short  deferral  bill  be  en- 
acted" prior  to  May  1.  1980.  Because  the 
President  must  sign  this  bill  by  tomorrow, 
the  last  day  before  the  mandatory  PBGC 
guarantee  goes  into  effect,  it  Is  essential  that 
the  Congress  work  out  anv  differences  on  this 
measure  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in  the 
remarks  of  Senator  Bentsen  and  Senator 
Javits  in  support  of  the  extension.  I  ap- 
preciate the  quick  action  taken  by  the 
committee,  under  the  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator Bentsen. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansa.s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would  be 
remiss  in  this  connection  if  I  did  not  also 
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present  my  deep  appreciation  to  Senator  expended  for  nonessential  programs  at  a 
ScHWEiKER,  who  is  the  ranking  minority  facility  while  at  the  same  time  other 
member  and  who  yielded  to  me  for  the    residents  of  the  facility  languish  under 


.stitutionalized  persons  who  are  suffering 
■unconstitutional  conditions  if  the  re- 
direction would  cause  the  first  emim  tn 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not  need 

to  ask  that  the  Journal  be  approved.  I 
,>or>  fnrcrn  that    T,pt  mp  sav  that  imme- 


tomorrow  and  see  how  we  get  along  with 
the  call  for  the  quorum. 

Mr    ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 


a  great  plus  for  this  country  In  this 
lime  of  international  crisis.  It  is  a  plus 
for  this  administration,  and  it  will  add 
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present  my  deep  appreciation  to  Senator 
ScHWEiKER,  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  who  yielded  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  this  bill. 

I  also  pay  tribute,  as  Senator  Bentsen 
did,  to  Senator  Williams,  the  chairman 
of  our  committee,  who  is  the  main  spon- 
sor   with    me  of    ERISA    and    through 
whose  wonderful  work  we  are  here  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been   read   the   third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bUl  (H.R.  7140'  was  passed. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 
An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
postpone  for  two  months  the  date  on  which 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
must  pay  benefits  under  terminated  multi- 
employer plans. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTION.AL- 
IZED  PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  H  R 
10. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  there  has  been  some 
criticism  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10  partly  because  of  changes  that  were 
made  to  section  9  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, since  I  was  the  author  of  the  orig- 
inal language  which  has  been  distilled 
down  to  section  9. 1  thought  I  would  make 
a  few  remarks  concerning  my  under- 
standing of  what  the  original  Senate  lan- 
guage was  intended  to  accomplish  and 
also  what,  in  my  judgment,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee,  the 
conference  language  is  intended  to 
accomplish. 

First,  Mr  President.  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  seriously  questions  the  fact  that 
in  every  State  in  the  Union  there  are 
deplorable  conditions  which  exist  in 
either  prisons,  jails,  mental  health  hos- 
pitals, or  other  State  operated  facilities 
which  are  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  if  State  and 
local  governments  act  in  good  faith  and 
in  concert  with  various  Federal  agencies 
which  provide  funds  which  are  designed 
to  improve  the  conditions  and  treatment 
programs  at  various  kinds  of  custodial 
facilities,  then  the  provision  of  this  act 
should  seldom  be  called  into  play. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  some  cases 
funds,  both  State  and  Federal,  are  being 


expended  for  nonessential  programs  at  a 
facility  while  at  the  same  time  other 
residents  of  the  facility  languish  under 
unconstitutional  conditions.  For  example, 
in  one  Pennsylvania  mental  health  fa- 
cility it  was  discovered  that  a  small  group 
of  patients  were  t)eing  given  horseback 
riding  lessons  while  other  patients  in  the 
same  facility  were  suffering  deplorable 
conditions  which  deprived  them  of  their 
basic  constitutional  rights. 

In  the  course  of  the  trial  involving  the 
Pennhurst  State  School  and  Hospital,  it 
was  pointed  out  that  a  program  existed 
whereby  six  staff  attendants  were  helping 
and  attending  six  patients  undertaking 
horseback  riding  lessons,  while  at  the 
same  time  at  the  same  institution  over 
50  patients  were  awaiting  adaptive 
wheelchairs  without  which  they  would 
suffer  permanent  muscular  damage. 
These  are  the  types  of  inconsistencies 
that  the  amendment  I  proposed,  which  is 
now  section  9  of  the  conference  report. 
is  designed  to  correct.  Where  Federal 
money  is  being  spent,  either  by  the  Fed- 
eral agency  directly,  or  by  the  States 
through  some  sort  of  grant  program, 
then  this  money  should  be  used  to  correct 
the  most  serious  constitutional  problems 
before  other  types  of  programs  are  up- 
graded. I  think  that  the  language  of  my 
amendment  is  a  positive  mandate  for  the 
various  Federal  agencies  which  admin- 
ister such  programs  to  insure  that  prior- 
ity is  given  to  the  elimination  of  these 
unconstitutional  conditions  before  they 
approve  funding  for  programs  that  are 
requested  by  State  or  local  governments 
or  before  they  directly  expend  funds  in 
mstitutions  for  programs  which  are  not 
so  essential. 

Mr.  President,  once  litigation  begins 
and  a  court  takes  jurisdiction  over  a 
4iven  program,  whether  mental  health, 
prison,  jails  or  what  have  you.  then  the 
court  should  consider  the  language  of 
section  9  of  the  conference  report. 

It  would  be  appropriate  lor  a  court  to 
examine  the  utilization  of  Federal  funds 
to  insure  that,  in  fact,  the  various  Fed- 
eral agencies  have  been  giving  priority 
to  the  correction  or  elimination  of  such 
unconstitutional  or  illegal  conditions, 
and  whether  it  is  possible  to  redirect  the 
utilization  of  such  funds  to  obtain  the 
goals  of  this  act.  I  think  my  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  if  the  Federal  agen- 
cies themselves  do  not  carefully  screen 
the  utilization  of  Federal  funds  to  make 
sure  that  priority  is  being  given  to  the 
utilization  of  these  funds  to  eliminate 
unconstitutional  conditions,  then  it  is 
certainly  the  duty  of  the  court  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  language  of  the 
section  indicates,  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  of  priority,  one  be- 
ing that  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress to  require  redirection  of  funds  from 
one  program  to  another.  The  other  ex- 
ception is  that  there  should  be  no  re- 
direction of  funds  from  one  State  to  an- 
other State. 

The  language  of  said  section  9  does 
not  mean  that  the  Attorney  General  or 
other  Federal  and  State  agencies  or  the 
courts  should  take  money  away  from 
one  segment  of  institutionalized  persons 
and  redirect  it  to  another  group  of  in- 


stitutionalized persons  who  are  suffering 
unconstitutional  conditions  if  the  re- 
direction would  cause  the  first  group  to 
then  begin  to  suffer  unconstitutional 
conditions. 

But  where,  as  in  the  programs  men- 
tioned above,  the  funds  are  being  spent 
on  programs  which  are  lar  above  the 
level  of  those  programs  mandated  by  the 
Constitution,  and  where  the  redirection 
of  funds  would  not  cause  or  create  new 
unconstitutional  conditions  to  come  into 
effect  in  the  immediate  future,  then  the 
.Attorney  General,  other  Federal  and 
s-iate  agencies,  and  the  court  should,  of 
course,  where  appropriate,  move  in  to 
require  the  redirection  of  funds  so  that 
the  maximum  of  benefit  of  each  dollar 
available  is  realized  in  our  struggle  to 
upgrade  and  improve  our  confinement 
and  treatment  facilities. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Stevenson  ' .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW:  VOTE  ON  CLOTURE 
MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
.stand  in  recess  until  8:45  a.m.  tomorrow; 
provided,  that  immediately  after  the 
prayer  and  the  approval  of  the  Journal— 
or  the  disapproval  of  the  request — the 
automatic  quorum  under  the  rule  begin: 
that  the  1  hour  under  the  rule  be  waived: 
that  the  time  of  the  two  leaders  be 
waived:  that  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
quorum,  when  it  is  established  that  a 
quorum  is  present,  the  Senate  proceed 
immediately  to  vote  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This.  then, 
would  anticipate  that  the  rollcall  vote 
on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  would 
occur  at  9  15  a.m. 

I  should  state  that  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  have  the  Sergeant  at 
.Arms  request  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators.  I  will  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  that  motion,  and  that  will  occur 
at  9  o'clock.  That  would  be  a  15-minute 
rollcall  vote,  and  it  would  establish  a 
quorum.  That  would  make  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  begin  at 
9:15.  but  there  would  be  a  rollcall  vote 
at  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  Pres'dent.  as  I  under- 
stand the  situation,  as  the  result  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  made  by  the 
majority  leader  and  now  granted  by  the 
Chair,  we  will  convene  at  8:45  am: 
that  after  the  prayer  and  the  approval 
of  the  Journal,  we  will 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  do  not  need 
to  ask  that  the  Journal  be  approved.  I 
can  forgo  that.  Let  me  say  that  imme- 
diately after  the  prayer 

Mr.  BAKER.  Immediately  after  the 
prayer,  we  will  proceed  to  establish  the 
presence  of  a  quorum  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  rule  XXII:  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
to  besm  at  9  o'clock:  that  that  vote  will 
continue,  under  our  rules,  until  9:15: 
that,  assuming  a  quorum  is  present  at 
the  conclusion  of  that  rollcall.  the  vote 
on  cloture  w-ill  begin  at  9:15  am. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

I  would  prefer  that  it  not  be  necessary 
to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  motion  to 
have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  instruct,  but 
that  would  be  the  one  sure  way  of  hav- 
ing the  vote  occur  on  cloture  at  9:15: 
because  by  moving  at  9  and  allowing 
the  15  minutes  for  a  rollcall  vote  which 
would  establish  a  auorum.  that  would 
make  certain  that  the  vote  on  cloture 
would  be  at  9:15.  which  is  important  to 
various  Senators  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Of  course,  if  a  quorum 
is  established  by  9  o'clock,  there  will 
be  no  need,  as  the  majority  leader  points 
out.  for  that  motion. 

I  hope  that  all  Senators  on  this  side 
will  try  to  be  here  at  8-45  in  the  morn- 
ing or  as  close  to  that  time  as  possible, 
so  that  we  can  establish  a  quorum  and 
proceed  to  this  early  vote  on   cloture. 

I  also  point  out — if  the  majority 
leader  will  yield  to  me  further— that 
we  have  done  our  dead  level  best  to 
clear  this  arrangement  with  as  many 
Members  on  our  side  as  possible.  While 
this  certainly  does  not  please  every 
Member  on  our  side,  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  arrangement  that  can  be  made, 
t.aking  into  account  the  several  re- 
quests we  have  had.  It  appears  to  be 
satisfactory  with  those  who  are  lead- 
ing the  opposition  to  this  measure  and 
are  opposed  to  cloture.  I  am  speakin.i 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  those 
associated  with  him.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time, 
and  I  see  from  his  indication  that  this 
is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes.  that  is  satis- 
factory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  yielding.  I  Lliink  this  is  the 
best  arrangement  we  can  make  under 
the  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  would  prefer,  of  course,  if  we  could 
establish  a  live  ouorum.  if  we  could 
have  an  understanding  that  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  would  then  begin 
running  at  9:15.  without  a  further 
quorum.  I  would  prefer  not  to  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  reouest  the 
attendance  of  Senators,  and  thus  avoid 
that  rollcall. 

I  would  be  perfectly  hapny  to  enter 
into  that  kind  of  agreement,  if  others 
are  so  disposed.  We  could  do  that  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  better  part 
of  discretion  would  be  to  leave  that  until 


tomorrow  and  see  how  we  get  along  with 
the  call  for  the  quorum. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
;',  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


a  great  plus  for  this  country  in  this 
time  of  international  crisis.  It  is  a  plus 
for  this  administration,  and  it  will  add 
stature  to  this  administration,  and  any 
administration  can  stand  to  have  a  little 
stature  added  to  it. 

But  it  comes  as  a  loss  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Edmund  Muskie  has  been  a  stal- 
wart of  energetic  stewardship.  He  repre- 
sents the  high  watermark  of  dedication 
to  duty,  and  he  has  proved  himself  to 
be  a  statesman  during  his  more  than 
two  decades  in  this  body. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  his  nomina- 
tion as  Secretary  of  State.  It  will  be  the 
Senate's  loss.  I  have  more  and  more 
come  to  lean  upon  Senator  Muskie  in 
helping  to  forge  the  programs,  expedite 
the  legislative  process,  and  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  Senator  Muskie  has  provided 
the  kind  of  disciplined  leadership  that 
had  to  be  given  for  that  process  to  suc- 
ceed. In  that  leadership  he  had  the  close 
companionship  of  Henry  Bellmon.  and 
those  two  men  provided  a  team,  a  bi- 
partisan team,  that  demonstrated  not 
only  the  skill  that  was  necessarj'  to  steer 
the  budget  process  successfully,  but  also 
the  teamwork,  the  cooperation,  and  the 
supreme  dedication  to  duty  that  were 
necessary. 

Senator  Muskie  is  known  for  his  cour- 
age, for  hLs  ability,  and  for  his  keen  fore- 
sight, for  the  capabihty  that  he  has  to 
cut  through  the  maze  of  the  most  diflBcult 
problem  and  come  out  with  a  reasonable, 
rational,  workable  solution. 

He  is  also  knowTi  as  a  man  who  speaks 
up  for  his  convictions.  Nobody  will  push 
him  around.  He  will  be  a  supreme  servant 
as  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  He  will  speak  his  mind. 
He  will  give  his  sincere  and  conscientious 
advice,  and  the  Senat«  can  be  sure  that 
at  last  there  is  a  man  in  this  administra- 
tion who  understands  the  Senate,  who 
understands  the  legislative  process,  who 
understands  the  importance  of  the  Fed- 
eral relationship  and  the  State  relation- 
ship, he  having  served  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Maine. 

If  there  is  a  man  who  understands  the 
importance  of  a  good  working  relation- 
ship between  the  executive  and  the  legis- 
lative branch,  it  is  Ed  Muskie.  I  have 
heard  much  talk  about  personalities  who 
appear  to  dominate  here  or  there  or 
within  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Muskie  is  not 
an  individual  who  will  attempt  to  domi- 
nate anyone,  but  he  is  not  an  individual 
who  will  be  dominated. 

He  will  express  his  viewpoint  clearly, 
and  he  will  not  be  reticent  in  giving  ad- 

vice  to  the  President,  in  saying  what  he, 

Mr.  Muskie.  thinks. 
THE     NOMINATION     OF     SENATOR        j  ^^  ^orrv  to  see  him  leave  the  Sen- 
MUSJCIE    TO    BE    SECRETARY    OF     ^^^    ^ut  in  the  overall  good  Interests  of 

the  Nation  in  these  critical  times,  I  think 
the  Nation  will  be  well  served  by  the 


TEN-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  3:56  p.m..  recessed  until  4:06  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reas.sembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Metzene.aumi  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  TAX  ON  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  BENEFITS 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  many  articles  have  been  published 
concerning  the  possibility  of  Congress 
taxing  social  security  benefits. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
tax  social  security  benefits.  I  would  op- 
pose such  action. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nelson  I  has  introduced  a  resolution 
which  would  put  the  Senate  on  record 
in  opposition  to  taxing  social  security 
benefits. 

The  social  security  program  is  more 
important  to  more  people  than  perhaps 
any  other  Government  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  67)  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Nelson  > ,  which  would  put  the  Senate  on 
record  as  opposing  taxing  social  security 
benefits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


STATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  announced  this  afternoon  that  our 
friend  and  colleague,  Edmund  Muskie,  is 
being  nominated  for  the  Office  of  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  greet  this  annotmcement  with  gen- 
uine mixed  feelings.  Edmund  Muskie's 
nomination   to  this  important  office  is 


nomination    and    appointment    of    Ed 
Muskie. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  enoueh  words  of 
praise  for  this  man  who  has  been  a  rock 
of  reason  as  this  Senate  has  undertaken 
some  of  the  most  controversial  and  per- 
plexing problems  In  its  history. 
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It  was  Ed  Muskie  who  helped  to  bring  value  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  in  the  Senate  will  be  something  that  will 
more  than  a  measure  of  fiscal  responsi-  the  President  in  his  new  position  of  serv-  I  think  prove  to  be  an  even  greater  serv- 
bUity  to  the  way  we  allocate  the  tax-    ice.  ice  to  the  President  and  to  our  Nation  So 
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a  leader  of  his  party  and  of  his  region     tains  and  valleys  and  among  people  that        Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
and  of  the  issues  which  have  commanded     are  rather  decisive  in  their  decisions.  rise  to  add  my  commenUs  to  those  hereto- 

his   extraordinarv   romnptence    nnri    en-  I  am    of  roiir.sp    \;prv  prntpfiil  nf  that      f/^ro   mcH^ 


\r\      f^r\r^ne\r\t  i  r\r 


-itV^         fW.n 
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It  was  Ed  Muskie  who  helped  to  bring 
more  than  a  measure  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility to  the  way  we  allocate  the  tax- 
payers' money.  As  chairman  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  he  took  a  process  that  some 
said  could  work,  some  said  would  not 
work,  and  helped  to  make  it  operate. 

I  have  already  referred  to  his  ability 
to  develop  bipartisan  support,  and  it  is 
this  same  ability  that  is  necessary  at  the 
helm  of  the  E>epartment  of  State.  A  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  gives  our  Nation 
a  single,  unified  voice  in  dealing  with 
those  who  would  be  our  enemies  as  well 
as  those  who  would  be  our  allies. 

I  know  that  Ed  Muskie  will  place  his 
individual  stamp  on  foreign  policy  just  as 
he  has  on  fiscal  policy. 

He  is  no  stranger  to  foreign  policy.  He 
has  .served  on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  He  has  traveled  through- 
out the  world  representing  his  views  and 
those  of  the  Nation  to  foreign  leaders. 
He  has  a  national  constituency.  He 
served  on  Senator  Mansfield's  Southeast 
Asia  mission  in  1966.  and  he  observed 
later  that  our  experience  in  Indochina 
had  been  a  tragic  demonstration  that  our 
foreisn  policy  affects  us  no  less  than  it 
affects  others. 

I  beheve  the  following  words,  quoted 
from  Edmund  Muskie.  serve  to  demon- 
strate the  strength  his  leadership  will 
bring  to  his  new  job : 

In  a  world  where  distrust  and  hostility  still 
run  deep,  where  the  aims  of  nations  continue 
to  differ  in  fundamental  respect.s.  we  should 
be  prepared  to  resist  the  threat  or  use  of 
force,  but  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  exer- 
cise the  wisdom,  moderation,  and  restraint 
which  are  necessary  if  man  is  to  create  the 
conditions  for  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  congratulate  President 
Carter  on  his  choice  of  Ed  Muskie  to 
serve  as  Secretary  of  State.  Indeed,  here 
is  a  man  who  is  capable,  who  has  the 
qualifications  and  the  ability  to  serve  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
Senator  Muskie  is  the  right  man,  for  the 
right  job.  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
express  my  pleasure  at  the  President's 
choice  of  a  new  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  known  Ed  Muskie  for  all  of  the 
years  that  I  have  served  in  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  more  than  my  colleague 
here.  Our  association  has  been  close  and 
cordial— at  times,  fiery— but  it  has  al- 
ways been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  him 
My  admiration  for  him  has  grown  with 
the  years.  He  is  a  distinguished  Senator 
and  a  man  who  will  serve  President  Car- 
ter with  distinction  as  the  new  Secretary 
of  State. 

Mr.  President.  Ed  Muskie's  appoint- 
ment will  be  a  loss  to  the  Senate,  but  I 

cSuntr         ^^  ^'^'  ^^  ^  ^''^^^  ^^'"  ^°^  ^^^ 
In  the  years  that  I  have  known  Sen- 
ator Muskie.  I  have  come  to  know  him  as 

caHnn    °V°"'''i^'°"'  °^  ^""^y^  Of  dedi- 

greLTsku!.  ''"'°'  ^"'  ^°"^^^^'  ^"^  °^ 

He  understands  the  Senate.  He  under- 

S"h.  n *n'°""'''^'  ^"'^  '^'  poetical  proc- 
ess. He  will  contribute  something  of  real 


value  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to 
the  President  in  his  new  position  of  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  our  colleague  and  my 
friend  Ed  Muskie,  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  President  for  a  wise  selection, 
and  to  look  forward  to  a  favorable  re- 
lationship between  this  body  and  the 
executive  department  in  matters  of 
foreign  policy  under  the  leadership  of 
Secretary  of  State  Ed  Muskie. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  a  Member  of 
this  Senate  has  just  been  nominated  for 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Honorable  Edmund  Muskie 
of  the  State  of  Maine. 

Senator  Muskie  is  recognized  as  being 
one  of  the  most  effective  Members  of  this 
body  and  has  had  that  reputation  for 
many  years.  I  know  that  he  will  do  a  fine 
job  in  this  capacity. 

He  approaches  every  job  he  takes  with 
vigor,  with  a  close  inspection,  and  he 
studies  every  problem  before  he  reaches  a 
decision  on  it. 

So  at  this  time  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  wise  choice  of  the  new- 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  'Will  the  senator  yield? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

I  join  the  Senator  in  commenting 
about  the  news  that  has  just  come  over 
the  two  wire  service  tickers  that  indi- 
cate that  our  colleague.  Senator  Muskie 
from  Maine,  is  being  nominated  by  the 
President  to  be  the  new  Secretary  of 
State.  I  speak  as  one  who  has  served  here 
now  3 '  2  years  and  has  had  the  privilege 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  to  have  worked  directly 
with  our  chairman.  Senator  Muskie. 

As  is  well  known  by  aU  of  my  col- 
leagues, he  is  a  tremendous  human  being, 
first,  above  all  other  things.  His  talent 
and  skill  in  guiding  that  committee  and 
the  approach  he  brings  to  all  issues- 
foreign  policy  and  domestic  policy— is 
really  second  to  none  in  terms  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  think  his  appointment  is  clearly  a 
gain  for  the  Carter  administration  I 
think  he  brings  the  kind  of  seasoned  and 
wise  counsel  that  our  country  needs  at 
this  point  and  can  well  use. 

I  know  that  I  will  feel  a  greater  sense 
of  confidence  about  decisions  in  the  for- 
eign policy  area  that  may  be  upcoming 
knowing  that  Ed  Muskie  will  be  in  the 
center  of  that  decision  process. 

I  also  think  that  it  is  important  to 
note,  with  respect  to  Ed  Muskie.  that 
one  of  his  most  distinguishing  character- 
istics is  his  independence  of  mind.  Clear- 
ly, he  is  his  own  man.  And  I  tlnnk  be- 
cause of  that  he  is  probably  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  adviser  the  President 
could  hope  to  have. 

It  is  obvious  to  those  of  us  who  know 
and  have  worked  with  Ed  Muskie  that 
he  will  offer  judgments  exactly  as  he  sees 
them.  He  is  a  person  who  clearly  calls 
things  exactly  as  they  are.  And  that 
quality  which  is  so  much  admired  here 


in  the  Senate  will  be  something  that  will, 
I  think  prove  to  be  an  even  greater  serv- 
ice to  the  President  and  to  our  Nation.  So 
the  gain  for  the  administration  is  at  the 
same  time  a  loss  for  this  institution. 

When  I  think  of  this  Senate  without 
Ed  Muskie  as  a  Member,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  contemplate,  becau.se  I  think  he 
is  as  esteemed  and  exceptional  a  human 
being  and  public  servant  as  has  been  my 
privilege  to  meet  and  to  know. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT) .  'Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  delighted  to  hear  the  news  of  the 
President's  intention  to  nominate  our 
friend  and  colleague.  Senator  Muskie. 
for  Secretary  of  State.  Senator  Muskie 
is  well  qualified  to  be  the  Nation's  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  this  difficult  time  in  its 
history.  He  will  be  a  worthy  successor  to 
Cyrus  Vance.  His  very  presence  in  the 
office  will  reassure  the  world  about  the 
steadiness  of  our  course,  the  restraint 
with  which  the  United  States  exercises 
its  power  in  the  world,  and  the  humanity 
of  our  national  purpose.  I  commend  the 
President  for  his  decision  and  urge  him 
to  give  the  new  Secretary  of  State  the 
authority  with  which  to  conduct  Ameri- 
can policy  with  a  single  voice. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
;!  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  I.  'Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  that,  as 
a  young  aide  to  the  Governor  of  New 
York,  it  fell  to  me  to  provide  the  newly 
elected  Governor  of  Maine  and  his  wife 
Jane  what  was  then  the  highest  gift 
available  to  a  Governor  of  that  State,  to 
a  distinguished  official  visiting,  which 
was  two  tickets  to  "My  Fair  Lady." 

Mr.  President.  I  only  wish  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  later  there  was  some 
comparable  accolade,  some  substance  of 
reference,  of  awe  and  respect  that  I 
could,  in  some  way.  be  part  of  presenting 
to  our  colleague  and  friend  and  leader. 
Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine. 

That  was  the  year  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  Maine,  marking  a  change  in  the 
political  climate  of  the  Nation,  no  less 
than  the  Northeast. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  has  been 
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a  leader  of  his  party  and  of  his  region 
and  of  the  issues  which  have  commanded 
his  extraordinary  competence  and  en- 
ergy, his  unfailing  attention  to  detail, 
and  his  massive  granite-like  integrity. 

The  Senate  loses  a  great  Member.  But, 
at  a  time  when  jjersons  have  asked  what 
has  happened  to  leadership  of  this  coun- 
try and  wondered  whether  crisis  can.  in 
fact,  bring  it  forth,  how  quickly  we  are 
reminded  that  there  are  such  people  in 
this  land,  and  not  just  this  land  but  the 
Nation  is  better  for  it. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  this  tribute  and 
ask  only  plaintively:  How  is  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  to  be  passed  in 
his  absence? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  "West  Virginia. 

I  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  a.ssumed  the  chair.  > 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  comment  I  shall  make  should 
incorporate  the  statement  that  has  been 
released  from  our  office  in  reference  to 
the  formal  announcement  to  be  made  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  at 
5  o'clock  of  his  nomination  of  Edmund 
Muskie  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

President  Carter's  selection  of  Edmund 
Muskie  for  Secretary  of  State  will  receive 
deserved  approval  by  his  Senate  colleagues. 
He  is  the  ranking  majority  member  of  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Committee. 
His  constructive  leadership  is  recognized  not 
only  at  home  but  abroad.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  choice  made  by  the  President  for 
this  highly  sensitive  position,  especially  at 
this  time,  is  commendable.  Ed  Muskie  has 
my  complete  confidence. 

Ed  Muskie  has  other  important  com- 
mittee assignments  in  this  body.  The 
Budget  Committee  is  an  assignment  for 
which  he  has  assiduously  done  the  spade- 
work  which  perhaps  no  other  Senator, 
regardless  of  political  background,  could 
have  done  as  well 

I  noted  that  the  able  Senator  from 
New  York  <Mr.  Moynihan^  referred  to 
"My  Fair  Lady." 

I  make  reference  to  En  Muskie  as 
having  been  elected  first  to  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate in  September  of  1958.  Maine  gets  the 
'ump  on  other  States  with  the  election 
of  its  Senator  in  September  rather  than 
in  November. 

I  was  the  Democratic  nominee,  in  1958. 
for  the  short  term  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  the  esteemed  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator Robert  C.  Byrd.  was  the  candidate 
for  a  full  term.  We  were  elected  on  the 
same  date,  but  I  was  sworn  in  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  November. 

I  asked  Ed  Muskie,  former  Maine 
governor  and  the  new  Senator,  if  he 
could  come  into  West  Virginia  and  cam- 
paign for  me.  I  wanted  to  win  that  con- 
test: factually.  Ed  helped  me  to  win  it. 

I  express  my  thanks  to  him  again,  as  I 
have  over  and  over,  for  his  having  come 
in  1958  into  the  hill  country  of  West 
Virginia. 

It  is  important  for  me.  in  connection 
with  the  discuss'on  of  his  coming  to 
West  Virginia  in  1958,  to  emphasize  that 
Senator  Mu.skie  came  again  in  1978  to 
help  me.  Ed  Muskie  was  back  on  the 
campaign  trail  in  our  country  of  moun- 
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tains  and  valleys  and  among  people  that 
are  rather  decisive  in  their  decisions. 

I  am.  of  course,  very  grateful  of  that 
later  service  to  my  return  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  stress,  however. 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  our  committee. 
My  responsibility  is  chairing  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee  of 
eight  Democrats  and  six  Republicans.  We 
do  not  have  in  that  committee  a  surfac- 
ing of  politics.  This  is  a  known  fact.  Par- 
tisan considerations  are  not  involved. 
There  are  the  differences  which  occur. 
Sometimes  they  are  very  deep  differences. 

Members  of  the  committee  have  dif- 
fered with  Ed  Muskie  as  he  has  chaired 
our  Environmental  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee. But  there  are  times  when  our 
differences  have  later  been  our  strengths. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  Ed  Mus- 
kie never  closed  the  books.  He  was  ready 
to  continue  to  talk  the  subject  through. 
For  those  of  differing  points  of  view 
with  his.  often  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
losing  a  point  to  them  or  accommodating 
himself.  He  was  very  anxious  to  see  if 
some  consensus  could  not  be  brought 
into  being  that  would  be  fruitful  for  the 
committee  and  ultimately  in  the  passage 
of  legislation  in  the  Senate. 

Howard  Baker,  the  helpful  minority 
leader,  has  just  spoken,  and  the  Senator 
is  a  member  of  our  committee,  and  what 
I  am  saying  would  be  echoed  by  him  and 
other  members  of  the  committee  who 
serve  with  Ed  Muskie. 

Ed  Muskie  will  succeed  Cyrus  Vance, 
a  native  West  Virginian,  in  this  chal- 
lenging post.  I  have  known  Cy  Vance. 
his  mother  and  father,  and  family  over 
many  years.  We  come  from  the  same 
county  of  Harrison.  The  hallmark  of  Cy's 
service  nas  been  his  earnest  efforts  to 
achieve  peace.  His  convictions  on  how 
best  to  do  this  have  been  strong.  His 
pubhc  service  has  been  of  a  high  order. 

Ed  Muskie  must  now  carry  on. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  for  Mary,  my 
wife,  to  know  Jane  and  Ed  very,  very 
well.  We  recall  the  recurring  visits  he 
has  made  to  West  Virginia,  addressing 
our  Democratic  conventions,  especially 
of  the  young  people.  This  service  has 
been  of  tremendous  value.  He  came  not 
only  with  winning  or  helping  us  to  win 
an  election,  per  se,  but  he  came  always 
as  an  advocate,  to  discuss  the  important 
issues  of  that  particular  time— and  as  a 
Vice  Presidential  candidate. 

Certainly  in  the  ensuing  days,  we  will 
not  only  be  faced  with  but  we  will  be 
asked  to  solve,  at  least  in  part,  very  criti- 
cal and  crucial  problems  in  this  country. 
Tlie  commitments  we  make  to  our  col- 
league as  individual  Senators  will  not 
be  made  because.  "Well.  I  respect  or  I 
like  Ed  "  That  is  not  enough.  Ed  would 
want  us  to  work  with  him  as  he  worked 
with  us  in  the  Senate,  and  now  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  will 
be  the  strong  man  but  always  the  man 
of  imderstanding.  This  must  accompany, 
as  I  see  it,  any  truly  strong  man  who, 
in  his  own  right  and  joined  by  others, 
has  the  qualities  of  national  leadership. 

Ed  Muskie  is  a  manly  man. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Melcher)  .  The  Senator  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  add  my  comments  to  those  hereto- 
fore made  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Senator  Muskie  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  administration. 

I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  superb  ap- 
pointment. It  is  an  appointment  that  un- 
questionably will  be  looked  upon  with  ap- 
proval not  only  by  all  Americans  but  by 
those  in  the  international  community 
with  whom  Senator  Muskie  will  be  deal- 
ing. Senator  Muskie's  experience  and 
background  qualify  him  for  this  position. 

As  I  rise  to  commend  the  administra- 
tion, Mr.  President,  for  making  this  ap- 
pointment. I  must  also  point  out  that  the 
administration's  gain  is  the  Senate's  loss, 
and  not  alone  the  Senate  but  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

I  believe  very  strongly.  Mr.  President, 
that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  some- 
one with  the  character,  the  quality,  the 
concern,  the  one-mindedness  with  respect 
to  balancing  the  budget  which  Ed  Muskie 
possessed. 

Ed  Muskie  conducted  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, a  committee  on  which  I  have  only 
served  for  a  short  time,  in  a  manner  that 
was  fair  to  all.  a  very  open  manner.  He 
never  tried  to  railroad  his  position 
through.  When  he  lost,  he  was  always 
a  gentleman  about  it.  And  when  he  lost 
with  respect  to  a  position  that  he  ad- 
vocated in  the  committee,  he  was  always 
prepared  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  regularly  did  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  to  defend  the  position  of 
the  committee,  not  the  position  of  Sena- 
tor Ed  Muskie. 

He  was  indeed  a  rare  chairman.  He  was 
a  man  who  had  a  kind  of  objectivity.  He 
was  a  man  who  could  be  as  strong  and 
as  powerful  and  fight  as  vigorously  for 
his  point  of  view  as  any  other  Member 
of  this  body.  But  he  always  did  so  with 
grace,  with  consideration  for  the  views 
of  others. 

He  also  had  another  side  to  him  be- 
sides that  side  which  provided  a  sense  of 
vigor  and  determination  for  his  point  of 
view.  That  was  the  side  of  being  willing 
to  listen  to  the  other  person's  point  of 
view. 

I  found  it  to  be  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  serving  with  him  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  His  chairmanship 
will  be  difficult  to  replace.  His  shoes  will 
be  large  ones  to  fill. 

Although  I  commend  the  President  for 
that  which  I  originally  described  as  a 
superb  appointment.  I  cannot  stress 
loudly  enough  and  strongly  enough  what 
a  great  loss  it  is  to  this  body,  what  a 
great  loss  it  is  to  those  of  us  who  have 
a  concern  about  balancing  the  budget, 
what  a  great  loss  it  is  to  be  entire  Nation. 
But  in  one  sense,  the  Nation  loses  while 
in  another  sense  it  gains.  I  wish  Senator 
Muskie  great  and  good  health  and  suc- 
cess in  his  new  undertaking.  I  am  con- 
fident he  will  aquit  himself  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  myself  concerning  two 
gentlemen:  One.  Cyrus  Vance,  who  re- 
tired from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
on  yesterday.  Although  Mr.  Vance  and 
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I  disagreed  occasionally.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  know  a  more  gentle  and 
kinder  man.  In  fact,  if  he  had  any  weak- 


TA<:c   at   qH     hp   ii.'q  c   fr\n   mii/>Vi    r\f  o    rronflo-         T  orm  o  D^^Ia    olci^  '* 


of  this  other  gentleman  in  the  White 
House  who  might  give  him  some  trouble. 
He  said,  "Senator,  I  remind  you  that 


I  have  known  and  respected  Ed 
Muskie  for  many  years.  We  were  both 
elected  Governors  of  our  States  in  1954. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned,  maybe  an  hour  ago,  about  the 
appointment  of  our  colleague,  the  Sen- 


ing  both  taciturn  and  reticent  to  speak 
about  each  other.  In  fact,  offtimes  we 
will  have  the  conversation  limited  to  dis- 


House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
and  I,  by  our  names,  have  a  certain  Irish 
ancestry.  We  were  gomg  over  for  the  m- 
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I  disagreed  occasionally,  I  do  not  think 
I  have  ever  know  a  more  gentle  and 
kinder  man.  In  fact,  if  he  had  any  weak- 
ness at  ajl.  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man. But  I  believe  that  to  be  an  attri- 
bute. 

We  are  going  to  miss  him.  I  wish  him 
well  in  whatever  endeavors  he  under- 
takes. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  appointed  Senator 
Ed  Muskie  to  fill  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Vance.  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  stood  on  the 
floor  and  told  of  their  high  regard  for 
the  Senator.  I  have  known  him  for  a 
good  many  years  I  believe  his  experience 
on  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee,  his  ex- 
perience as  having  run  for  the  President 
of  the  United  States — but  more  than 
those  things,  Mr.  President,  his  complete 
honesty,  his  tremendous  strength — will 
bear  him  well  in  a  position  that  has 
become  a  rather  difficult  position. 

I  hope  my  remarks  are  taken  in  the 
proper  way.  For  some  vears  now,  our 
Presidents  have  had  serving  in  the  White 
House  with  them  advisers  on  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  say  that  I  dis- 
approve of  the  idea  of  a  President  being 
able  to  have  an  adviser  on  any  subject, 
but  I  have  grave  question,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  have  Secretaries  of  our  Cabi- 
net, who  are  supposed  to  provide  the 
President  with  precisely  that  kind  of 
help  and  information,  being  outranked, 
so  to  speak,  by  somebody  on  the  National 
Security  Council.  I  have  lived  through 
the  days  of  watching  one  adviser  to  a 
President  overcome  the  ability  of  a 
Secretary  of  State. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  moment 
that  we  have  just  witnessed  a  repeti- 
tion of  that  happening,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  time.  Mr  President,  that  this  body 
decide  whether  or  not  a  person  ap- 
pointed— not  voted  on  by  this  body  or 
bv  the  public,  but  a  person  appointed 
by  a  President  to  serve  as  his  foreign 
policy  adviser — supersede?  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretary'  of  State  If  that  is  going 
to  be  the  case,  then  we  had  better  do 
awav  with  one  or  the  other. 

I  hope,  with  all  the  hope  I  have  in  me. 
chat  Senator  Mcskie  is  not  going  to 
suffer  what  his  predecessors  have  suf- 
fered— namely,  being  overriden,  down- 
graded, worked  around  by  a  man  who 
was  appointed  by  a  President  without 
any  consultation  with  the  Senate.  In  the 
case  of  Senator  Muskie.  he  is  going  to 
have  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate  before  he  can  become  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  by 
saying  again  that  I  have  tremendous 
confidence  in  the  willpower,  the  men- 
tal .strength,  and  the  physical  strength 
of  this  man  to  stand  up  to  any  challenges 
that  come  his  way  Should  the  challenges 
be  of  a  nature  that  might  be  embarras- 
ing  to  him.  I  think  the  embarrassment 
might  return  twofold  to  the  source.  As 
I  have  told  Senator  Muskie.  I  wish  him 
only  the  best  and  I  have  oTered  my  serv- 
ices to  him  m  any  way  that  I  can  serve 
him. 

In  fact,  in  a  jocular  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  reminded  him  of  the  presence 


of  this  other  gentleman  in  the  White 
House  who  might  give  him  some  trouble. 
He  said,  'Senator,  I  remind  you  that 
I  am  a  Pole,  also." 

I  said.  "Senator  Muskie,  I  am  part 
Polish  myself,  so  that  makes  it  two  to 
one.  and  I  think  the  two  of  us  can  hack 
the  job." 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  stood  up 
and  commended  the  President  on  his 
choice  of  Secretary  of  State.  I  think  it 
reflects  well  on  all  parties. 

I  was  very  concerned  when  Secretary 
Vance  left.  I  was  concerned  that  a  voice 
for  moderation,  a  voice  for  a  larger  per- 
spective, would  be  lost  when  Cyrus  Vance 
stepped  down,  since  I  consider  him  one 
of  the  most  decent,  knowledgeable  peo- 
ple who  has  served  in  this  city  and  in 
this  country.  I  was  concerned  that  his 
replacement  would  be  someone  who  was 
easily  led,  someone  who  would  be  reti- 
cent about  providing  a  perspective  that 
would,  perhaps,  be  different.  In  the 
choice  of  Ed  Muskie,  the  President  has 
shown  that  he  is  willing  to  have  a  de- 
bate in  the  Cabinet,  willing  to  have 
.=:omeone  of  outside  stature  take  over 
that  position.  I  think  it  says  a  great 
deal  about  the  President's  capacity  to 
if  you  will,  open  up  the  doors  of  de- 
bate. I  commend  him  for  it. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  it  is  an  excel- 
lent choice  as  to  the  individual.  I  am 
a  new  Member  here,  relatively  speaking, 
and  one  of  the  people  that  I  respect  the 
most  and  whom  I  look  to  for  leadership 
is  Senator  Muskie.  I  regret  that  he  will 
not  be  here  to  see  that  through.  Obvious- 
ly, in  this  case,  what  is  good  for  the 
Senate  may  not  be  good  for  the  country 
and,  obviously,  the  country  is  the  larger 
perspective. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
GoLDWATER  on  his  comments  vis-a-vis 
the  future  and  the  whole  question  of  who 
really  runs  foreign  policy  in  this  country, 
whether  it  is  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  National  Security  Adviser.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona.  That  is  something  that  I  think 
we  should  all  follow  very  carefully.  If 
there  is  anyone  in  this  body  who  knows 
how  to  fend  for  himself  and  speak  his 
mind,  it  is  Ed  Muskie.  I  think  we,  the 
President,  and  the  country  are  better  off 
for  the  President's  decision.  I  wish  them 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Clerk 
V.  ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  is  is  to  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  made  an  excellent  choice 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.  The  Nation  has 
been  downcast  with  the  international 
news  of  late.  Now  comes  an  event  which 
gives  us  an  upbeat  just  when  we  need  it. 
Senator  Ed  Muskie  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing Secretary  of  State. 


I  have  known  and  respected  Ed 
Muskie  for  many  years.  We  were  both 
elected  Governors  of  our  States  in  1954. 
When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1963,  my 
friend  Ed  Muskie,  had  already  been  here 
lor  a  few  years,  starting  to  build  a  repu- 
tation that  has  made  him  a  leader  in  our 
midst  and  a  statesman. 

Ed  Muskie  is  a  man  of  both  breadth 
and  depth  He  understands  the  United 
States,  both  as  it  is  and  as  it  could  be 
at  home  and  abroad.  He  has  been  a 
fighter  for  a  better  nation,  and  every 
Senator  i<nows  that  when  you  have  Ed 
Mus:<ie  on  your  side  you  stand  tall.  The 
United  States  has  a  tenacious,  intelligent, 
and  respected  man  with  the  legislative 
perspective  and  executive  skill  and  ex- 
perience in  foreign  affairs. 

We  are  reinforced  by  a  strong  leader 
who  will  represent  our  national  interest 
all  over  the  globe.  Mr.  President,  what 
wonderful  news  for  this  Nation.  I  will 
miss  him  dearly  in  this  Senate.  But  I 
can  think  of  no  better  American  to  bring 
together  our  foreign  policy  and  serve  us 
in  troubled  times  than  Ed  Muskie  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  applaud  the  nomination  of  Senator 
Ed  Muskie  to  be  Secretary  of  State.  It  is 
a  very  fine  nomination  of  a  great  Sen- 
ator who  also  has  background  in  an  ex- 
ecutive capacity,  having  served  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  great  State  of  Maine.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  is  also  a  man  with  a  deep 
interest  in  foreign  policy,  having  served 
on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  am  sure  that  Ed  Muskie  will  be 
as  dedicated  to  the  constructive  and 
sound  management  of  foreign  policy  as 
anyone  who  has  ever  held  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  State. 

Ed  Muskie  will  afford  a  tremendous 
opportunity  to  each  and  every  one  of  us 
for  the  best  possible  relations  between 
the  State  Department  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress—a strong  working  relationship 
that  will  serve  our  country  well  at  this 
time  of  danger  and  challenge  in  foreign 
policy. 

Senator  Muskie  is  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal strength.  He  will  be  a  Secretary 
who  will  support,  as  he  has  always  sup- 
ported, a  strong  America.  He  is  also  a 
man  of  peace. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  we 
will  have  as  a  successor  to  a  man  I  have 
deemed  a  fine  Secretary  of  State.  Secre- 
tary Cyrus  Vance,  a  man  who  will  do  his 
utmost  to  insure  we  have  the  best  pos- 
sible relations  with  all  nations.  As  Sec- 
retary of  State,  Ed  Muskie  will  seek.  I 
am  sure,  to  restore  a  more  stable,  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
so  important  in  this  time  of  great  ten- 
sion in  the  world. 

Senator  Muskie  was  a  member  of  the 
informal  working  group  on  SALT  that 
I  have  led  here  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  confident  that  as  Secretary  of 
State  Ed  Muskie  will  share  his  prede- 
cessor's belief  in  the  vast  importance  of 
achieving  more  effective  arms  control  in 
a  world  where  a  nuclear  confrontation 
would  be  so  utterly  catastrophic. 

For  many,  many  reasons  beyond  those 
I  have  mentioned.  I  wish  to  express  my 
del'ght  that  a  trulv  great  Member  of  this 
body  and  a  great  .American  will  be  at  the 
helm  of  our  country's  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
learned,  maybe  an  hour  ago,  about  the 
appointment  of  our  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  to  this  highly  impor- 
tant and  responsible  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  State. 

I  think  he  will  be  outstanding  in  this 
office,  in  a  highly  critical  time.  It  will  be 
hard,  though,  for  him  to  make  a  finer 
contribution  in  the  same  length  of  time 
than  he  has  made  here  in  another  criti- 
cal situation,  particularly  since  he  has 
been  chairman  of  our  Budget  Committee, 
the  toughest,  hardest  job,  in  many  ways, 
that  falls  to  any  of  us  year  after  year. 
But  he  has  taken  this  very  difficult  situa- 
tion and.  with  his  colleagues  on  that 
committee,  made  a  real  start  in  a  field 
that  is  never  easy  nor  popular. 

I  feel  sure  that  work  in  which  he  was 
such  a  power  has  kept  us  from  being  in 
a  more  difficult  position  than  we  are 
with  reference  to  the  financial  situation. 
I  certainly  am  not  suggesting  that  I 
think  that  is  desperate  now.  although  it 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  me  and, 
I  suppose,  every  Member,  coupled  with 
the  mo.5t  far-reaching  conditions  we 
have  had  happen  to  us  in  this  century, 
at  least,  and  that  is  the  transition  we  arc 
going  to  have  to  undergo  in  reference 
to  our  energy  and  energy  source^.  That, 
tied  to  the  fact  that  our  financial  struc- 
ture was  already  under  strains,  has 
given  us  a  new  kind  of  very  severe  test. 
I  am  more  and  more  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  we  sailed  along  all  these 
years  with  low-priced  energy  which,  in 
turn,  gave  us  the  low-priced  food  and 
other  essentials  that  are  foundation  of 
any  prosperous  economy. 

With  that  being  true,  we  attained  the 
highest  living  standard  of  any  large  .md 
populous  nation  in  all  liistory.  We  must 
not  think  it  comes  that  easy  any  i?icrc. 
So  in  these  crucial  years.  Senator 
MusKiE's  efforts  have  been  very  out- 
standing, very  timely.  Perhaps  due  to 
his  personality,  and  everything  else, 
blended  with  his  experience,  he  has  done 
the  best  job  any  of  us  could  have  done, 
under  these  circumstances. 

I  know,  too,  that  as  Secretary  of  State, 
there  is  a  world  of  confidence  in  this 
body  in  the  man,  Muskie,  and  that  itself 
is  a  long,  long  way  toward  the  .strength 
to  make  continued  attainments  by  him. 
with  his  fine  dedication  and  his  splendid 
mind. 

I  commend  the  President  for  this 
selection,  but  I  greatly  regret  to  see  Sen- 
ator Muskie  lost  from  the  Senate.  I  look 
lorward  to  someone  else  developing  the 
position,  and  I  know  that  will  happen. 
As  a  fellow  Senator  and  as  a  pergonal 
friend.  I  admire  Senator  Muskie  for  his 
qualities  of  character.  I  will  try  to  say 
to  him  in  an  even  better  way  the  attach- 
ments I  have  and  my  appreciation  tor 
what  he  has  done. 

I  am  proud  that  I  can  point  to  h.m 
for  the  benefit  of  every  young  lady  and 
young  man  in  the  Nation  who  might  be 
thinking  of  a  public  career.  I  can  point 
to  Ed  Mu.skie  as  one  whom  thev  can 
safely  emulate  and  safely  pattern  them- 
selves after,  and  they  can  take  the  oUb- 
stanc'e  of  his  wise  counsel  most  seriouslv. 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  we  New 
Englanders  are  known  sometimes  as  be- 


ing both  taciturn  and  reticent  to  speak 

about  each  other.  In  fact,  nfftimes  we 
will  have  the  conversation  limited  to  dis- 
cussions of  whether  we  each  and  sever- 
ally survive  tiie  winters  for  which  New 
England  is  infamous. 

I  think  any  type  of  New  England  re- 
ticence falls  immediately,  however,  with 
news  of  the  impending  appointment  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  the  State  of  Maine,  Edmund  Mus- 
kie. as  Secretary  of  State. 

In  Vermont,  for  many  years,  we  have 
thought  of  Senator  Muskie  as  sort  of  a 
third  Senator  from  the  State  of  Vermont. 
I  recall,  as  a  yoimg  college  student, 
first  becoming  involved  in  politics,  when 
then  Governor  Muskie  and  his  lovely  and 
charming  wife.  Jane,  would  come  to  the 
State  of  Vermont  and  help  out  our 
fledghng  Democratic  Party  of  Vermont, 
which  usually  consisted  of  a  half-dozen 
or  so  people  who  would  meet  the  Muskies 
at  the  airport.  It  would  be  the  same  half- 
dozen  or  so  who  would  show  up  at  other 
places,  because  that  was  all  the  party  we 
had. 

He  and  Mrs.  Muskie  had  a  way  of  gen- 
erating large  crowds  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  Vermont  during  the  time 
he  was  Governor  because  of  his  very  real 
understanding  and  compassion  and  true 
sense  of  feeling  for  the  people  of  our 
State  and  the  people  of  his  State. 

When  then  Governor  Muskie  was  elec- 
ted to  the  U.S.  Senate,  I  recall  the 
excitement  in  the  State  of  Vermcmt  and 
the  pleasure  we  felt  because  he  had  been 
elevated  to  this  body. 

Upon  being  elected,  as  the  first  member 
of  my  party,  to  the  U.S.  Senate  from  the 
State  of  Vermont.  I  recall  the  sense  of 
pride  I  had.  knowing  that  I  would  be 
serving  in  the  same  body  with  Ed  Muskie, 
a  man  I  had  grown  to  know  and  love  and 
respect  throughout  all  those  years 
before. 

My  respect  for  Senator  Muskie  has 
grown  immeasurably  every  year  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate.  A  year  and  a  half  ago. 
my  wife  and  I  were  privileged  to  travel 
in  China  with  Senator  and  Mrs.  Muskie, 
in  a  delegation  he  led.  I  recall,  in  one 
rather  ticklish  situation  after  another, 
liow  well  he  represented  the  United 
States  of  America. 

This  was  before  normalization  of  re- 
lations with  China.  He  was  in  truth  our 
.Embassador  during  that  trip.  He  was  in 
truth  our  Secretary  of  State  during  that 
trip. 

It  was  a  bipartisan  delegation  led  by 
him.  and  we  constantly  heard  from 
Members  of  Congress,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  how  proud  and  how  pleased 
they  were  that  Senator  Muskie  was 
leading  their  delegation,  because  they 
felt  that  none  among  us  could  so  well 
speak  for  this  country  that  we  love  and 
admire. 

I  recall  another  time  going  with  Sen- 
ator Muskie  on  a  trip  that  resulted  in 
one  of  my  proudest  moments  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  that  was  to  at- 
tend the  Installation  of  Pope  John  Paul 
II.  It  was  a  delegation  led  by  Senator 
Muskie,  Zbigniew  Brzezinski.  and 
Speaker  O'Neill. 

I  must  admit  to  just  one  caveat  at 
this  point.  I  think  that  most  people 
would  realize  that  the  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  O'Neill, 
and  I,  by  our  names,  have  a  certain  Irish 
ancestry.  We  were  gomg  over  for  the  m- 
stallation  of  a  Polish  Pope.  That  was  the 
only  time  I  have  seen  Senator  Muskie 
take  advantage  of  people.  He  and  Mr. 
Brzezinski,  with  their  Polish  back- 
grounds, ganged  up  on  the  defenseless 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  me  on  the 
whole  trip  over  and  on  the  trip  back. 

There  was  no  question,  when  the  Pope 
came  down,  that  he  knew  who  was  Polish 
in  that  delegation  and  who  was  not,  and 
who  was  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect,  and  who  were  the  bag  carriers. 

But  I  will  forgive  Senator  Muskie  that 
one  transgression.  Had  it  been  an  Irish 
Pope,  I  would  have  done  the  same  to 
Senator  Muskie. 

In  all  seriousness,  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  said  a  few 
minutes  ago,  we  are  in  a  diflScult  time. 
I  think  the  United  States  faces  one  of 
the  most  difficult  periods  ahead  that  I 
have  known  in  my  adult  life.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  are  losing  the  steady,  calming 
hands  of  Cyrus  Vance,  a  man  to  whom 
this  country  owes  much,  a  man  I  admire 
greatly. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  show 
the  utmost  care  in  who  he  picks  to  be  the 
Secretary  of  State,  if  there  ever  was  a 
time  when  the  President  needed  a  person 
who  could  bring  together  bipartisan 
support  and  a  consensus  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  if  there  ever 
was  a  time  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  needed  somebody  who 
would  have  the  respect  of  our  allies  and 
the  respect  of  the  President,  the  respect 
of  Congress,  the  respect  of  the  admin- 
istration, and  the  respect  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  time  is  now. 

There  is  no  better  choice  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  made  than  that  of  Ed- 
mund Muskie  of  Maine.  As  one  who  has 
had  a  chance  to  know  Senator  Muskie 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  one  who  would 
hope  sometime  to  have  even  a  fraction 
of  Senator  Muskies  depth  and  breadth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  Govern- 
ment, as  a  fellow  New  Englander.  as  a 
neighbor,  as  a  friend,  as  another  Sena- 
tor, I  applaud  the  action  of  our  Presi- 
dent in  appointing  Senator  Muskie. 

I  think  I  echo  what  is  felt  by  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  Republican  and 
Democrat,  when  I  say  how  great  we  feel 
our  loss  will  be  in  the  U.S.  Senate  but 
how  comfortable  we  can  feel  because  of 
the  gain  for  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  Ed  Muskie 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to  the 
people  of  Maine,  to  his  party  and  the 
Nation.  It  is  hardly  surprising  to  me 
that  he  should  continue  that  service  as 
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Secretary  of  State  in  a  time  of  national 
peril  and  uncertainty.  In  the  past,  we 


Muskies  role  in  the  budget  process,  but 
I  welcome  the  role  he  will  play  in  re- 


Ed  has  handled  the  extremely  difficult 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
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Secretary  of  State  in  a  time  of  national 
perU  and  uncertainty.  In  the  past,  we 
have  had  our  disagreements.  But  as  I 
have  said  many  times  over  the  last  few 
days,  these  are  not  time.s  that  allow  for 
partisan  criticism  or  headline  hunting. 

I  prefer  to  forget  past  differences  for 
present  unity.  And  at  a  time  when  a 
weakened  President  deserves  the  under- 
standing of  all  the  American  people,  it 
is  reassuring  to  see  a  man  of  such  stature 
and  judgment  as  Ed  Muskie  named  to 
the  most  important  position  m  the  Cabi- 
net. 

The  confirmation  hearings  to  come 
may  well  afford  an  opportunity  for  a 
number  of  significant  questions  to  be 
directed,  not  only  at  Senator  Muskie. 
but  at  the  President  whose  foreign  policy 
has  justifiably  raised  concern  among 
many  of  us.  I  expect  to  ask  a  few  myself. 
But  I  want  to  reassert  that  I  have  the 
highest  respect  and  regard  for  the  man 
whom  President  Carter  has  designated 
to  be  Secretary  of  State.  I  wish  Ed  Mus- 
kie the  ver>-  best  in  grappling  with  this 
important  and  demanding  assignment. 
In  confronting  the  grave  challenges  that 
face  America — in  this,  every  one  of  us 
is  unified.  That  much  Senator  Muskie 
should  know. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  an- 
nouncement of  President  Carter's  in- 
tention to  nominate  Senator  Edmund 
Muskie  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  State  has 
already  elicited  a  good  deal  of  comment. 
Like  my  colleagues.  I  greet  this  an- 
nouncement with  mixed  emotions.  I  will 
mi.ss  the  guidance  and  knowledge  and 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  as  we  embark  on  this  year's 
attempt  to  make  the  budget  process 
work.  But  given  the  forces  operating  this 
year.  I  can  well  understand  why  Senator 
Muskie  might  prefer  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  rather  than  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  balanced  budget  and  unbal- 
anced needs. 

Yet  he  has  dealt  with  these  problems 
in  the  past.  The  budget  process  as  both 
a  principle  and  a  reality  will  stand  as 
testament  to  Senator  Muskie's  power 
and  ability  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  pray  that 
he  will  be  able  now  to  buUd  another  tes- 
tament m  another  forum — a  testament  of 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  forum  of  in- 
ternational affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Muskie  brings  to  the  Department  of 
State  the  skills  that  it  so  badly  needs  in 
these  troubled  times:  An  understanding 
of  the  impact  of  process  on  policy,  an 
ability  to  persevere  in  long  and  difficult 
negotiations,  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise, and  a  recognition  that  on  funda- 
mental principles  no  compromise  is  pos- 
sible. Senator  Muskie  brings  to  the  De- 
partment the  skill  of  an  accomplished 
politician— and  these  skills  which  are 
badly  needed  in  these  times. 

This  is.  as  I  said,  a  situation  which 
creates  mixed  emotions.  I  regret  the 
resignation  of  Cyrus  Vance  and  I  wel- 
come the  nom'nation  of  Edmund  Muskie. 
I  welcome  it  because  I  hope  that  it  will 
bring  with  it  a  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  in  developing  the  policies  which 
affect    us    all.    I    shall    miss    Senator 


Muskie's  role  in  the  budget  process,  but 
I  welcome  the  role  he  will  play  in  re- 
storing stability  and  strength  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted that  my  colleague  and  fellow 
New  Englander.  Senator  Ed  Muskie, 
has  been  chosen  by  the  President  to  suc- 
ceed Cyrus  Vance  as  Secretary  of  State. 
Senator  Muskie  has  the  wisdom,  expe- 
rience, and  national  outlook  necessary  to 
be  the  senior  officer  in  the  Cabinet.  The 
fact  that  Senator  Muskie  is  so  highly 
regarded  by  his  Senate  colleagues  and 
has  been  a  successful  legislator  will 
make  him  a  valued  asset  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Senator  Muskie  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether for  many  years  as  members  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
he  was  one  of  rny  predecessors  as  chair- 
man of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  always  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  Senator  Muskie's  ability,  in- 
tegrity, and  devotion  to  furthering  our 
country's  interests  around  the  world. 
F^om  a  purely  personal  point  of  view.  I 
am  pleased  that  Senator  Muskie.  with 
whom  I  have  shared  a  deep  interest  in 
environmental  protection,  will  be  our 
next  Secretary  of  State,  because  I  am 
convinced  that  the  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  the  world's  environment 
will  be  one  of  the  foremost  international 
issues  of  the  future,  and  has  the  expe- 
rience and  commitment  to  exercise  great 
leadership  in  that  area. 

I  believe,  too.  he  will  have  a  steady  and 
peaceful  hand  on  the  helm  of  our  ship 
of  State. 

I  was  one  of  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  deeply  regretted  Cyrus  Vance's 
decision  to  leave  the  administration.  I 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  po- 
sition of  principle  that  impelled  Secre- 
tary Vance  to  resign.  And,  I  can  think 
of  no  finer  successor  than  Senator  Ed 
Muskie.  All  of  us  will  miss  him  in  this 
Chamber,  but  my  best  wishes  go  with 
him  as  he  takes  up  his  new  and  awesome 
responsibilities. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  Ed  Mus- 
kie and  I  came  to  the  Senate  together 
in  1958  and  since  that  time  have  formed 
a  close  personal  and  working  relation- 
ship. He  is  one  of  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished  body  whom  I  most  admire 
and  respect,  both  for  his  intellect  and 
capabilities  as  well  as  for  his  intecrrity. 

Indeed.  Mr.  President,  my  feeling  of 
joy  for  the  Nation  which  will  receive 
the  benefit  of  his  service  as  Secretary  of 
State  is  mingled  with  sorrow  for  what 
the  Senate  will  lose  with  his  departure. 

Ed  has  left  a  permanent  mark  on  our 
Nation  through  his  pioneering  efforts  in 
the  area  of  air  pollution  control.  Yet,  he 
has  never  turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  me — 
and  other  colleagues  undoubtedly  feel 
the  same  way — when  I  have  come  to  him 
with  problems  in  my  State  concerning 
this  legislation.  The  little  town  of  Ely, 
Nev..  although  it  has  been  beset  bv  addi- 
tional problems  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  since  then,  will  not 
forget  Senator  Muskie's  help  in  passage 
of  an  amendment  to  the  air  pollution 
statutes  in  1978  which  gave  its  copper 
smelter  new  life. 


Ed  has  handled  the  extremely  difficult 
duties  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  with  equal  fairness.  None  of 
us,  I  daresay,  has  escaped  the  wrath  of 
the  chairman  over  some  vital  spending 
measure  which  threatens  damage  to  the 
budget  ceiling.  But  whenever  such  an  oc- 
casion has  arisen,  Ed  has  proved  reason- 
able, willing  to  listen,  and  open  to  com- 
promise. There  is  no  one  I  can  think  of 
who  could  have  brought  the  new  budget 
process  to  maturity  with  the  expertise 
and  understanding  he  has  displayed. 

These  are  not  easy  times  for  the  United 
States  in  the  foreign  arena  which  Ed  is 
now  joining,  but  I  am  confident  of  his 
ability  to  represent  our  country's  inter- 
ests forthrightly  and  diligently.  He  is  an 
able  advocate  and  a  tough  adversary  and 
we  desperately  need  those  qualities  in 
forei^'n  affairs  today. 

I  congratulate  the  President  on  his  ex- 
cellent choice  and  wish  Ed  and  his  lovely 
wife,  Jane,  well  in  this  new  endeavor. 
He  will  have  my  prayers  and  I  know 
those  of  my  colleagues  as  well. 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Muskie  is  an  excellent  choice  for  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Certainly,  his  appoint- 
ment will  enhance  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State,  and  especially  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Secretary. 

It  is  too  early  to  tell  what  impact 
Senator  Muskie's  appointment  will  have 
on  U.S.  foreign  policy,  but  he  is  a  knowl- 
edgeable, well-experienced  public  serv- 
ant in  both  domestic  policy  and  foreign 
affairs.  I  will  support  hi.s  nomination 
fully  and  congratulate  the  President  for 
making  such  a  superb  appointment, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  the 
various  statements  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Muskie's  nomination  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  appear  in  the  Record  at  an  appro- 
priate place  without  interruption  by 
other  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  spoken  about  the  President's  desig- 
nation of  our  good  friend.  Senator 
Muskie,  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  do  wish  to  commend  the  President 
on  his  selection  and  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Muskie  for  his  devotion  to  our  coun- 
try in  taking  such  an  assignment  at  a 
time  of  real  crisis. 

We  all  know,  have  worked  with,  and 
learned  to  respect.  Ed  Muskie.  I  think  he 
has  the  .strength  of  purpose  and  the  de- 
termination to  do  a  good  job  no  matter 
where  he  is.  I  really  think  the  country 
will  be  well  served  by  Ed  Muskie  as  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

I  thank  my  friend. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  TESTIMONY  BY 
SENATOR  PROXMIRE  AND  REPRE- 
SENTATION BY  SENATE  COUNSEL 
IN  FITZGERALD  V.  BUTTERFIELD. 
TERFIELD,  ET  AL. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  413)  authorizing  testi- 
mony by  the  Honorable  William  Proxmike. 
and  representation  by  ihe  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  in  the  case  of  Fitzgerald  v.  Butter- 
field,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  resolution  would,  under  Sen- 
ate Rule  XI,  authorize  Senator  William 
Proxmire  to  testify  and  produce  certain 
documents  in  the  ca.se  of  Fitzgerald  v. 
Butterfield,  civil  action  74-178,  pending 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  resolution  also 
directs  the  Office  of  Senate  Legal  Coim- 
sel  to  represent  Senator  Proxmire  in 
connection  with  his  testimony  in  this 
case. 

Senator  Proxmire's  testimony  has 
been  requested  by  both  plaintiff  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  and  by  one  of  the  defend- 
ants, Richard  M.  Nixon.  The  Senate 
has  previously  authorized,  by  Senate 
Resolutions  237  and  356.  three  Senate 
staff  employees  to  give  testimony  and 
produce  documents  in  this  case.  Their 
testimony  was  also  sought  by  both 
plaintiff  Fitzgerald  and  defendant 
Nixon  and  the  Senate  directed  the  Office 
of  Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent 
those   employees. 

Senate  Legal  Counsel  will  represent 
Senator  Proxmire  during  his  testimony 
to  protect  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
if  the  need  arises. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,   the   resolution  is  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  413 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  A.  Ernest  Fitz- 
gerald V.  Alexander  P.  Butterfield.  et  al., 
(C.A.  No.  74-178),  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, counsel  for  plaintiff  Fitzgerald  and 
counsel  for  defendant  Richard  M.  Nixon  have 
requested  the  testimony  and  production  of 
certain  documents  by  Hon.  William  Prox- 
mire. a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

Whereas,  Title  VII  of  the  Ethics  In  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  95-521 
("the  Act"),  establishes  the  Office  of  Senate 
Legal  Counsel  and  provides  that  the  Senate 
may  direct  its  Counsel  to  represent  the  Sen- 
ate. Its  committees.  Members,  officers,  or  em- 
ployees. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  and  Rule  XI  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  evidence  under 
the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Sen- 
ate can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be  taken 
from  such  control  or  possession  but  by  per- 
mission of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  it  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  Member  of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for 
use  in  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  justice 
and,  further,  that  such  testimony  may  in- 
volve documents,  papers  and  records  under 
the  control  of  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  and  communications,  conversations, 
and  matters  related  thereto,  the  Senate  will 
take   such   action   thereon   as   will   promote 


the  ends  of  Justice  consistently  with  the 
privileges  and  rights  of  the  Senate:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  704(a) 
(2)  of  the  Act  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  is 
directed  to  represent  Hon.  William  Proxmire 
in  connection  with  his  testimony  in  the  case 
of  .4.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  v.  Alexander  P.  But- 
terfield, et  al.  (C.A.  No.  74-178) . 

Sec.  2.  That  Hon.  William  Proximlre  is  au- 
thorized to  testify  at  deposition  and  at  trial 
in  the  case  of  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  v.  Alex- 
ander P.  Butterfield,  et  al.  (C.A.  No.  74-178) 
and.  to  produce  documents  requested  of  him, 
except  concerning  matters  for  which  he  and 
the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  or  his  represent- 
ative, determines  are  privUeged  from  dis- 
closure. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Orders  Nos.  603  and  712. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OFFICIAL  EXPENSES  PAYABLE  OR 
REIMBURSABLE  FROM  A  SENA- 
TORS OFFICIAL  OFFICE  EXPENSE 
ACCOUNT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  i  S  Res.  294  '  relating  to  official 
expenses  payable  or  reimbursable  from 
a  Senator's  office  expen.se  account,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  line  17.  after 
"type  "  insert  a  comma  and  "except  gifts 
of  flags  which  have  been  flo\m  over  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  copies  of  the 
book  We.  the  People,'  "  so  as  to  make  the 
resolution  read- 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  applies  to 
payments  and  reimbursements  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  under  paragraphs 
(5)  and  (9)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C 
58(a) ) .  For  purposes  of  such  paragraphs  and 
this  resolution,  the  terms  "official  office  ex- 
penses" and  "other  official  expenses"  mean 
ordinary  and  necessary  business  expenses  in- 
curred by  a  Senator  and  his  staff  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties. 

Sec.  2  The  following  expenses  are  not  con- 
sidered official  office  expenses  or  other  official 
expenses  and  payment  thereof  or  reimburse- 
ment therefor  may  not  be  made: 

( 1 )  commuting  expenses,  including  park- 
ing fees  incurred  In  commuting; 

(2i  expenses  Incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
holiday  greeting  cards,  flowers,  trophies, 
awards,  and  certificates; 

(3i  donations  or  gifts  of  any  type,  except 
gifts  of  flags  which  have  been  flown  over  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  copies  of  the  book 
"We,  the  People"; 

(4)  dues  or  assessments; 

(5)  expenses  Incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
radio  or  television  time,  or  for  space  in  news- 
paper or  other  print  media  (except  classified 
advertising  for  personnel  to  be  employed  in 
a  Senator's  office) ; 

(6)  expenses  Incurred  by  an  Individual  who 
is  not  an  employee  (except  as  specifically  au- 
thorized by  subsections  (e)  and  (h)  of  such 
section  506) ; 

(7)  travel  expenses  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployee which  are  not  reimbursable  under 
subsection  (e)   of  such  section  506; 

(8)  relocation  expenses  Incurred  by  an  em- 
ployee in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment or  termination  of  employment  or  a 
change  of  duty  station;  and 


(9)  compensation  paid  to  an  individual  for 
personal  services  performed  in  a  normal  em- 
ployer-employee relalionsliip. 

bEC.  3.  t'ayment  of  or  reimbursement  for 
the  following  exp>enses  is  specifically  pro- 
hibited by  law  and  may  not  be  made  whether 
or  not  such  expenses  constitute  official  office 
expenses  or  other  official  expenses : 

( 1 )  expenses  incurred  for  entertainment  or 
meals  (2  U.S.C.  58(a)); 

(2)  payment  of  additional  salary  or  com- 
pensation to  an  employee  (2  U.S.C.  68):  and 

(3)  expenses  Incurred  for  maintenance  or 
care  of  private  vehicles  (Legislative  Branch 
.Appropriation  Acts). 

Sec  4.  This  resolution  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenses  incurred  on  or  after  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  have  to  act  on  the  committee 
amendment  first  before  it  can  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  my  amendment  touches  the 
committee  amendment.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

rP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1052 

(Purpose:    To   clarify   the   intention   of  the 
resolution  to  limit  allowable  expenses) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1,  Insert  "except  for  sec- 
tion 3"  after  "That". 

On  page  2,  line  1,  insert  "only  "  immedi- 
ately after  "applies". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  out  "and  this 
resolution". 

On  page  2,  beginning  with  "The"  on  line 
9.  strike  out  all  through  line  11.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Reimburse- 
ments and  payments  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  under  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(9)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  1973  (2  U.S.C.  58(a)) 
shall  not  be  made  for:". 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  the  word  "may" 
on  line  14,  strike  out  all  through  line  16  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "reim- 
bursements and  payments  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  shall  not  be 
made  therefor:". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  worked  on  for 
some  time  which  has  been  presented  now 
to  the  Senate  will  make  certain  that  the 
resolution  restricts  the  two  categories  of 
expenses,  the  10  percent,  the  official  ex- 
pense allowance,  and  the  instate  ofiBce 
expense  allowance  and  will  not  affect 
other  allowances  available  to  other  indl- 
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vldual  Senators  or  to  members  of  the 
leadership. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  w£is  agreed  to. 


tributed   their   various   talents   to   this 
event.  For  those  of  us  who  find  it  rela- 
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alpine  races  for  amputees,  as  well  as  a  competitions  against  more  than  four  hundred  tlonal  forest  plans  required  by  section  6  of 
special  sledge  event  for  those  in  the  lower  blind,  amputee,  and  paralyzed  athletes  from  the  National  horest  Management  Act  of  1976 
<.„t,-»mitv  r.arQlv7Pri  ^lasc  eighteen  Countries;  and  (Public  Law  64-588 1 . 
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vidual  Senators  or  to  members  of  the 
leadership. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alfiska  has  been  approved  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  the  chairman. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
my  imderstandlng,  and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Rules 
Committee  for  their  patience  in  allow- 
ing us  to  work  on  this  to  make  certain 
there  was  no  unforeseen  misinterpreta- 
tion of  the  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution  as 
amended. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  294 

Resolved.  That,  except  for  section  3.  this 
resolution  applies  only  to  payments  and 
reimbursements  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  Senate  under  paragraphs  (5;  and  i9) 
of  section  506(a)  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act.  1973  (2  use  58(aM  For 
purposes  of  such  paragraphs,  the  terms  "offl- 
clal  ofBce  expenses"  and  "other  official  ex- 
penses" mean  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses  incurred  by  a  Senator  and  his 
staff  In  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties 

Sec.  2.  Reimbursements  and  payments 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  un- 
der paragraphs  (5)  and  (9)  of  section  506(a) 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1973  (2  XT.S.C.  58(a)  )  shall  not  be  made  for: 

( 1 )  commuting  expenses,  including  park- 
ing fees  Incurred  In  commuting; 

(2)  expenses  incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
holiday  greeting  cards,  flowers,  trophies, 
awards,  and  certlHcates: 

(3)  donations  or  gifts  of  any  type,  except 
gifts  of  flags  which  have  been  flown  over  the 
United  States  Capitol  and  copies  of  the  book 
"We.  the  People"; 

(4)  dues  or  assessments: 

(5)  expenses  incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
radio  or  television  time,  or  for  space  in  news- 
paper or  other  print  media  (except  classified 
advertising  for  personnel  to  be  employed  in  a 
Senator's  office); 

(6)  expenses  incurred  by  an  Individual 
who  Is  not  an  employee  (except  as  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  subsections  (e)  and  (h) 
of  such  section  506) ; 

(7 1  travel  expenses  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployee which  are  not  reimbursable  imder 
subsection  lei  of  such  section  506: 

(8)  relocation  expenses  Incurred  by  an 
employee  in  connection  with  the  commence- 
ment or  termination  of  employment  or  a 
change  of  duty  station;  and 

(9)  compensation  paid  to  an  individual  for 
personal  services  performed  in  a  normal 
employer-employee  relationship 

Sec.  3.  Payment  of  or  reimbursement  for 
the  following  expenses  is  speciflcallv  pro- 
hibited by  law  and  reimbursements  and  pay- 
ments from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall  not  be  made  therefor ; 

( 1 )  expenses  Incurred  for  entertainment  or 
meals  (2  USC.  58(ai  i ; 

(2)  payment  of  additional  salary  or  com- 
pensation to  an  employee  (2  U  S  c"  68) :  and 

(3)  expenses  incurred  for  maintenance  or 
care  of  private  vehicles  (Legislative  Branch 
Appropriation  Acts » . 

See.  4.  This  resolution  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  expenses  incurred  on  or  after  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  agreed  to 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OLYMPIC  GAMES  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  next  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  407)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  It  offer  its  con- 
gratulations to  Americans  who  participated 
in  the  second  Olympic  winter  games  for  the 
physically  handicapped  in  QeUo.  Norway. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  Senate  Resolution  407, 
a  resolution  congratulating  the  1980 
handicapped  Olympic  team.  This  Ls  a 
very  worthwhile  group  of  athletes  who. 
despite  their  handicaps,  were  not  only 
able  to  compete  in  a  host  of  winter  sports 
but  were  able  to  excel  in  them. 

Doug  Keil,  a  young  Alaskan,  earned 
two  gold  medals  when  these  events  were 
recently  held  in  Geilo,  Norway.  I  am 
ver>'  proud  to  count  such  a  vigorous  and 
able  competitor  among  the  citizens  of 
my  State. 

I  hope  that  I  will  be  joined  in  strong 
support  on  this  resolution  by  my 
colleagues. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  and  minoritv  leaders  for  their 
courtesy  on  this  resolution  and  thank 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  its  expeditious  consideration  of  this 
resolution  in  committee. 

Also  at  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Res- 
olution 407.  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Eacleton>.  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr  CiTLVER).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  'Mr.  ScHMrrT>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armsthong>. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  extend  my  support 
to  Senate  Resolution  407,  introduced  by 
Senator  Stevens,  which  extends  our  con- 
gratulations to  a  well -deserving  group  of 
handicapped  individuals  who  partici- 
pated in  the  second  Olympic  winter 
games  for  the  physically  handicapped, 
held  in  Geilo,  Norway,  from  January  30 
through  February  7  of  this  year.  I  would 
especially  like  to  congratulate  the  27 
Americans  who  traveled  to  Norway  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  the  vari- 
ous athletic  competitions.  These  Amer- 
icans deserve  our  deer>est  thanks  for 
their  outstanding  performance  in  bring- 
ing home  six  medals:  Four  gold,  one 
silver,  and  one  bronze. 

ATHLETIC    ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE    DISABLED 

I  think  this  kind  of  athletic  competi- 
tion deserves  more  attention  than  it 
appears  to  have  received  at  the  time. 
Over  400  blind  people,  amputees,  and 
paralyzed  individuals  from  18  countries 
aroimd  the  world  participated  and  con- 


tributed their  various  talents  to  this 
event.  For  those  of  us  who  find  it  rela- 
tively easy  to  perform  simple,  everyday 
functions  and  athletic  activities,  it  can 
be  difficult  to  comprehend  all  the  physical 
obstacles  that  have  to  be  overcome  in 
athletic  competition.  The  spirit  and  mo- 
tivation required  are  qualities  to  be 
praised  above  all. 

ATTENTION     ON    OLTMPICS 

While  worldwide  attention  was  focused 
on  the  XIII  winter  Olympics  at  Lake 
Placid,  N.Y.,  the  whole  world  watched  in 
awe  the  achievements  of  the  interna- 
tional teams,  who  deserved  the  recogni- 
tion they  received.  These  handicapped 
Olympics  richly  deserve  at  least  an  equal 
amount  of  recognition  for  the  kind  of 
Olympics  they  were  and  the  feats  that 
were  achieved  by  people  who  must  have 
found  them  no  easy  task. 

EMPHASIS    ON    POTENTIAL    OF    HANDICAPPED 
INDIVIDUALS 

There  are,  unfortunately,  all  too  few 
demonstrations  of  this  nature,  in  which 
handicapped  individuals  are  allowed  to 
participate  and  show  what  they  can  do. 
All  too  often,  the  emphasis  is  on  the  limi- 
tations of  these  individuals,  and  it  is 
about  time  that  we  recognized  the  poten- 
tial of  such  a  vast  segment  of  the  world's 
population.  The  handicapped  have  a  lot 
to  contribute  to  their  world,  and.  fortu- 
nately, there  is  a  growing  awareness  that 
we  should  make  every  effort  to  include 
these  individuals  in  the  mainstream  of 
hiaman  hfe. 

Their  potential  is  becoming  more  uti- 
lized in  the  employment  sphere,  as  well 
as  in  the  education  process  itself.  There 
is  a  movement  in  various  communities 
to  integrate  handicapped  individuals 
into  a  regular  living  pattern  through  liv- 
ing centers  and  other  kinds  of  arrange- 
ments. We  are  coming  closer  to  an  era 
of  equal  opportunities  for  all  our  citizens, 
and.  although  there  is  still  much  work 
to  be  done  toward  thorough  integration 
of  disabled  people.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  can  say  that  we  have  ac- 
complished everything  we  set  out  to  do 
in  removing  the  psychological  and  physi- 
cal barriers  that  exist  for  these  talented 
individuals. 

SPECIAL    THANKS   TO    NORWAY 

My  special  thanks  to  Norway  for  host- 
ing the  winter  01>-mpics  for  the  physi- 
ca'ly  disabled.  They  have  set  a  great 
example  by  their  efforts  to  achieve  rec- 
ognition for  the  accomplishments  of 
handicapped  individuals.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  about  more  events  of  this 
kind,  in  particular  next  year,  when  the 
international  year  of  disabled  persons 
will  take  place.  The  United  States  might 
consider  what  kind  of  initiatives  it  might 
take  in  this  area.  The  work  of  the  inter- 
national sports  organization  for  the  dis- 
abled is  also  to  be  commended  for  its 
contribution  to  these  special  Olympics. 

ACTtTAL    SPORTS    EVENTS 

Even  contemplating  the  tremendous 
courage  required  for  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremity amputees  and  partially  and 
totally  blind  people  to  participate  in  5-, 
10-.  and  20-kilometer  cross-country  races 
provides  great  inspiration.  Additionally, 
there    were    slalom    and    giant    slalom 
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alpine  races  for  amputees,  as  well  as  a 
special  sledge  event  for  those  in  the  lower 
extremity  paralyzed  class. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  unfamiliar 
with  this  last  sport,  the  sledge  or  "pulk" 
is  a  one-man  toboggan  device,  propelled 
around  an  ice  track  with  the  aid  of  ice 
poles  or  "sticks."  It  is  my  understanding 
that  a  young  man  named  Peter  Axelson 
of  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  who  represented  the 
United  States  at  these  Olympics,  de- 
signed an  adapted  version  of  the  pulk, 
called  an  arroyo,  which  can  be  used  for 
alpine  skiing  as  well  as  sledge  racing. 

SENSE    OF    NATIONAL    PRIDE 

For  those  who  won  medals  for  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  those  who  came 
home  without  medals,  we  have  a  special 
sense  of  pride  in  their  accomphshments. 
Merely  to  participate  in  these  oljTnpic 
events  deserves  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  courage  displayed  and  the  in- 
spiration given  citizens  of  all  nations. 
Theirs  is  a  victory  of  spirit  and  deter- 
mination. 

■    FINAL    CONGRATULATIONS 

Again.  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
teams  of  all  the  nations  represented  on 
their  outstanding  performance  in  these 
winter  sports  events,  and  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  United  States  team 
for  finishing  6th  in  a  field  of  18  in  overall 
medals  won.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
Norwegian  team  finished  first  due  to  its 
strong  showing  in  the  nordic  events,  and 
the  Austrians  excelled  in  the  alpine 
races,  placing  third  in  overall  medals 
won. 

However,  the  United  States  had  a 
"first"  in  one  event:  It  fielded  a  demon- 
stration team  to  illustrate  the  various 
handicaps  that  are  sanctioned  for  rac- 
ing in  the  national  handicap  races — the 
first  demonstration  of  its  kind  in  history 
However,  the  International  Sports  Orga- 
nization for  the  Disabled  did  not  sanc- 
tion this  for  the  winter  Olympic  games 
for  the  disabled,  but,  as  a  result  of  this 
demonstration  team,  the  ISOD  broadened 
Its  classifications  and  announced  that  it 
will  allow  participants  other  than  am- 
putees in  the  "tri-track"  class  as  long 
as  there  is  "loss  of  use  of  one  leg."  It 
also  agreed  to  consider  opening  new 
classes  of  races  such  as  Alpine  racing  for 
the  blind  i  presently,  the  blind  can  com- 
pete only  in  cross-countrj'  events),  and 
"quad  track"  events  for  individuals  with 
multiple  lower  extremity  handicaps. 

It  is  significant  that  the  ISOD  is  ex- 
panding its  approach  to  such  winter 
sports  participation,  because  it  is  an 
organization  that  represents  the  inter- 
ests of  handicapped  individuals.  We  can 
take  this  one  step  further  and  hope  that 
the  world  at  large  will  decide  to  recog- 
nize the  potential  of  disabled  individuals 
as  active  members  of  our  society,  with 
many  talents  and  skills  to  contribute  in 
a  world  that  is  progressing  toward  equal 
opportunities  for  all  our  citizens.* 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  407)  together 
with  its  preamble  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas   the   second   winter   Olympics  for 

the  physically  disabled  was  held  January  30 

through   February  7   in   Geilo.   Norway;    and 

Whereas  twenty-seven  Americans  traveled 

to  Norway  to  represent  the  United  States  In 


competitions  against  more  than  four  hundred 
blind,  amputee,  and  paralyzed  athletes  from 
eighteen  countries;  and 

Whereas  those  Americans  did  an  outstand- 
ing Job  not  only  by  competing  but  by  win- 
ning six  separate  medals:  four  gold,  one  sU- 
ver.  and  one  bronze:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  It  extend  Its  hearty  congratulations 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  1980  United 
States  Handicapped  Olympic  Team  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CENTRAL  IDAHO  WILDERNESS  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  2009. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives; 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S 
2009)  entitled  "An  Act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  central  Idaho  as  the  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness,  to  de.slgnate  a  segment 
of  the  Salmon  River  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
for  other  purposes ',  do  pass  with  the  follow- 
ing amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Central  Idaho  Wilderness  Act  of  1980". 

Sec  2.  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  (78  Stat.  890;  16 
U.S.C.  1131),  certain  lands  In  the  Boise. 
Chains,  Payette,  Salmon,  Bitterroot.  and  Nez 
Perce  National  Forests.  Idaho,  situated  north 
and  south  of  the  Salmon  River  which  com- 
prise approximately  two  million  two  hundred 
thirty-four  thousand  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  Proposed",  dated  February  1980. 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and. 
therefore,  as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  shall  be 
known  as  the  Hlver  of  No  Return  Wilder- 
ness The  previous  classifications  of  the  Idaho 
and  Salmon  River  Breaks  Primitive  Areas  are 
hereby  abolished. 

Sec  3  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  certain  lands  In  the  Bit- 
terroot National  Forest,  Idaho,  which  com- 
prise approximately  one  hundred  five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  acres  as  generally  depicted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Magruder  Corridor  Pro- 
posed Additions.  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilder- 
ness", dated  November  1979  are  hereby  In- 
corporated in,  and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of.  the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilderness  as 
designated  by  Public  Law  88-577.  and.  there- 
fore a  component  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

Sec  4.  (a)(1)  Within  three  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Secretary")  shall  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives  a 
comprehensive  wilderness  management  plan 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  management 
plan")  for  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness 
which  shall  consider  a  broad  range  of  land 
uses  and  recreation  opportunities, 

(2)  The  management  plan  shall  be  pre- 
pared in  coordination  with  the  relevant  na- 


tional forest  plans  required  by  section  6  of 
the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  &4-588) 

(3)  The  management  plan  shall  mclude 
the  cultural  resources  management  plan  re- 
quired by  section  7(a)  (3)  of  this  Act. 

(4)  In  preparing  the  management  plan,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  for  full  public  partic- 
ipation as  required  under  section  6  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act. 

(5)  The  management  plan  shall,  amnng 
other  things,  adoress  the  need  for.  and  al- 
ternative means  of  access  to  the  wilderness, 
and  shall  include  a  report  from  the  Secretary' 
of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior.  Agriculture.  Ckimmerce. 
Transportation,  and  Stale  and  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  significance 
of  the  materials  and  minerals  found  In  the 
area. 

(b)  In  administering  the  River  of  No  Re- 
turn Wilderness,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  consistent  with 
the  management  plan  required  by  this  sec- 
tion, clear  obstructions  from  all  of  the  na- 
tional forest  trails  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
wilderness  on  at  least  an  annual  basis. 

(CI  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  designated 
by  this  Act  shall  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Wilderness  Act:  Provided.  That  any  ref- 
erence in  such  provisions  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  reference  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

Sec  5.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  a  map  and  legal  description 
of  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  and  a 
map  and  legal  description  of  the  Selway- 
Bitterroot  Wilderness  additions  shall  be  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
as  If  Included  In  this  Act :  Provided.  That  cor- 
rection of  clerical  and  typographic  errors  in 
each  such  legal  description  and  map  may 
be  made.  Each  such  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  public 
Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sec  6.  (a)  Within  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  and  the  Selway-Bitterroot  Wilder- 
ness additions  designated  by  this  Act — 

(1 )  the  landing  of  aircraft,  where  this  use 
has  become  established  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  permitted  to 
continue  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the 
Secretary  deems  desirable:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretary  shall  not  perma- 
nently close  or  render  unserviceable  any  air- 
craft landing  strip  In  regular  use  on  national 
forest  lands  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  for  reasons  other  than  extreme  danger  to 
aircraft,  and  In  any  case  not  without  the  ex- 
press wTltten  concurrence  of  the  agencv  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  charged  witli  evaluating 
the  safety  of  back-country  airstrips: 

(2)  as  nrovlded  In  subsection  4(d)  (4i  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  the  ETa7lne  of  livestock, 
where  established  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment cf  this  Act.  shall  be  oermltted  to  con- 
tinue sublect  to  such  reasonable  reeulatlons. 
Dolicies.  and  oractlces  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary,  and  as  are  consistent  with  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  regarding  grazing  In  such 
areas: 

(3)  commercial  services  mav  be  performed 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  activities  which 
are  prorer  for  realizing  the  recreational  or 
othei:  wilderness  purooses  of  the  areas  as 
provided  In  paragraph  4(d)(6)  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act:  and 

(4)  the  future  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  small  hvdroelectrlc  generators,  do- 
mestic water  facilities,  and  related  facilities 
shall  be  permitted  In  the  Threemlle  and  Jer- 
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sey  Creek  drainages  along  the  Main  Salmon 
River   upstream   from  Mackay  Bar, 

(b)    As  provided  in  paragraph  4(d)(7)    of 


(2)  Until  such  time  as  the  study  under 
this  subsection  Is  completed  and  the  required 
report   submitted    to    the    Committees,    the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authnri/eri  tn  an. 
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"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
also  elected  to  promote  and  foster  such  edu- 
cational programs:   and 


aA      140    Via 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 


Act  of  1980,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  solely  for   the  consideraticMi  of 
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sey  Creek  drainages  along  the  Main  Salmon 
River  upstream  from  Mackay  Bar. 

b)  As  provided  in  paragraph  4(d)(7)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
constitute  an  express  or  implied  claim  or 
denial  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  exemption  from  State  water  laws. 

(C)  As  provided  in  paragraph  4(d)(8)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  the  Jurisdiction  or 
responsibilities  of  the  State  of  Idaho  with 
respect  to  wildlife  and  fish  In  the  national 
forests  in  Idaho. 

Sec.  7  (a»(l)  In  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act.  section  6  of  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act.  the  Archaeological 
Resources  Protection  Act,  and  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  coop- 
erate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
with  agencies  and  institutions  of  the  State 
of  Idaho,  in  conducting  a  cultural  resource 
management  program  within  the  River  of 
No  Return  Wilderness  and  within  the 
Salmon  River  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System  as  designated 
In  section  8  of  this  Act. 

(2i  Such  program  shall  have  as  Its  pur- 
poses the  protection  of  archaeological  sites 
and  interpretation  of  such  sites  for  the  pub- 
lic benefit  and  knowledge  insofar  as  these 
activities  are  comoatible  with  t.he  preserva- 
tion of  the  values  for  which  the  wilderness 
and  wild  and  scenic  river  were  designated  to 
protect- 

(3 1  To  carry  out  the  cultural  resource 
management  program  required  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section  the  Secretary  shall,  as 
part  of  the  comprehensive  management  plan 
required  under  section  4  of  this  Act,  develop 
a  cultural  resources  management  plan  for 
the  w^ilderness  and  the  river.  Such  plan 
shall— 

(A)  encourage  scientific  research  into 
man's  past  use  of  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  and  the  Salmon  Hlver  corridor; 

(Bi  provide  an  outline  for  the  protec- 
tion of  significant  cultural  resources,  includ- 
ing protection  from  vandalism  and  looting 
as  well  as  destruction  from  natural 
deterioration; 

(C)  be  based  on  adequate  Inventory  data. 
supplemented  by  test  excavation  data  where 
appropriate; 

iD)  include  a  public  Interpretation  pro- 
gram; and 

lE)  comply  with  all  Federal  and  State 
historic  and  cultural  preservation  statutes, 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  standards. 

(b)(1)  Within  two  years  from  the  date 
of  entu;tment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  with  agencies  and  Institutions  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  In  conducting  an  Inventory 
of  the  ranch  homestead,  trapper  and  other 
cabins,  and  structures  within  the  River  of 
No  Retur"  Wilderness  and  within  the  Sal- 
mon River  components  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  designated  by 
section  8  of  this  Act  and  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
a  report  on — 

(A)  the  location  of  these  structures; 

(B)  their  historic  significance,  if  any; 

(C)  their  present  condition; 

(D)  Recommendations  as  to  which  of 
these  structures  should  be: 

(I)  stabilized; 

(II)  restored; 

(III)  maintained;  or 
(Iv)  removed; 

(E)  the  estimated  cost  of  such  stabiliza- 
tion, restoration,  maintenance,  or  removal; 
and 

(P)  the  suitability  of  any  of  these  struc- 
tures for  inclusion  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places 


(2)  Until  such  time  as  the  study  under 
this  subsection  Is  completed  and  the  required 
report  submitted  to  the  Committees,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  knowingly  permit  the 
destruction  or  significant  alteration  of  any 
historic  cabin  or  other  structure  on  national 
forest  land  within  the  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  or  the  Salmon  River  components 
of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sj-s- 
tem  designated  in  section  8  of  this  Act. 

Sec  8.  (a)  The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
(82  Stat.  906,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  1271 
et  seq.),  is  further  amended  as  follows:  In 
section  3(a)  after  paragraph  (23)  Insert  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(24)  (A)  Salmon,  Idaho. — Portions  of  the 
segment  of  the  main  river  from  the  mouth  of 
the  North  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River  down- 
stream to  the  boundary  of  the  Snake  River 
component  as  established  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 3(a)  (12)  of  this  Act  in  the  following 
classes: 

"(1)  the  forty-six-mtle  segment  from  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Salmon  River 
to  Corn  Creek  as  a  recreational  river:  and 

"(11)  the  seventy-nine-mile  segment  from 
Corn  Creek  to  Long  Tom  Bar  as  a  wild  river: 

"(ill)  the  fifty-three-mile  segment  from 
Hammer  Creek  to  the  Snake  River  as  a  scenic 
river:  all  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled 'Salmon  River'  dated  January  1980, 
which  is  on  file  and  available  for  public  In- 
spection In  the  OfHce  of  the  Chief.  Forest 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Dredge  and  placer  mining  in  any 
form  including  any  use  of  any  kind  of  ma- 
chinery for  the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel 
for  mining  purposes  rhall  be  prohibited 
within  the  segments  of  the  main  Salmon 
River  designated  as  wild  or  scenic  by  this 
.subsection  and  within  the  Middle  Fork  of 
the  Salmon  River  and  Its  tributary  streams 
In  their  entirety:  Provided,  however.  That 
nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit the  removal  of  sand  and  gravel  above 
the  high  water  mark  of  the  Salmon  River  or 
the  Middle  Fork  and  its  tributaries  by  any 
public  body  or  Its  agents  for  the  purposes 
of  construction  or  maintenance  of  public 
roads. 

"(B)  The  segments  from  the  mouth  of  the 
North  Pork  of  the  Salmon  River  downstream 
to  Long  Tom  Bar  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  Provided,  That 
after  consultation  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  the  Interested  public,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  is  required  by  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  paragraph.  The  segment 
from  Hammer  Creek  to  the  boundary  of  the 
Snake  River  component  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"(C)  The  use  of  motorboats  (Including 
motorized  jet  boats)  within  this  segment  of 
the  Salmon  River  shall  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue at  a  level  not  less  than  the  leve".  of  use 
which  occurred  during  calendar  year  1978, 

"(D)  For  the  purposes  of  this  river  seg- 
ment, there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  after  October  1.  1980,  not 
more  than  $16,200,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  lands  and  Interests  In  lands.". 

(b)  That  segment  of  the  main  Salmon 
River  designated  as  a  component  of  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Svstem  bv  this  Art,  which 
lies  within  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilderness 
or  the  Gospel-Hump  Wilderness  designated 
by  Public  Law  95-237,  shall  be  managed 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  notwith- 
standing section  10(b)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  or  any  provisions  of  the 
Wilderness  Act  to  the  contrary, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 


amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  House, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  McGovern)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Church,  Mr. 
Bumpers.  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr,  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R,  4049,  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Clayton  Act; 

H,R,  4050,  An  act  to  expedite  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  antitrust  litigation,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  5949,  An  act  to  amend  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  use  agents  In  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust  laws; 
and 

H.R.  7140,  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  postpone  for  one  month  the  date 
on  which  the  corporation  must  pay  benefits 
under   terminated   multl -employer   plans. 

The  message  also  announced  that,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  161(a), 
title  I.  Public  Law  93-618,  and  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the 
Speaker  has  selected  the  following  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  to  be  accredited 
by  the  President,  as  offlcial  advisers  to 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  international  con- 
ferences, meetings,  and  negotiation  ses- 
sions relating  to  trade  agreements  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress: Mr.  Vanik,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
and  Mr.  Frenzel. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as   indicated: 

H  R,  4049,  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  Clayton  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

H  R,  4050,  An  act  to  expedite  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  antitrust  litigation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, 

HR  5949  An  act  to  amend  the  Antitrust 
Civil  Process  Act  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  use  agents  In  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

POM-702.        A        concurrent        resolution 
adopted    bv    the    House    of    Representatives 
of    the    State    of    South    Carolina:    to    the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 
"Resolution 

"Whereas,  since  1954  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  has  actively  pursued  a  state-wide 
program  for  the  education  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  children:  and 


"Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  has 
also  elected  to  promote  and  foster  such  edu- 
cational programs;    and 

"Whereas.  Public  Law  94-142  has  set  forth 
requirements  which  a  state  must  meet  In 
order  to  receive  federal  funds  for  the  aid  of 
education  of  the  handicapped;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  funding  level  Is  dis- 
proportionately low  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  state  resources  required  to  meet 
the  requirements,  necessary  for  receipt  of 
such  funds. 

Now.  therefore,  "be  It  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  hereby 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  Increase  the  funding  level  for  aid 
to  the  states  in  the  education  of  handi- 
capped children. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  each  congress- 
man from  this  State,  to  the  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
States  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare." 

POM-703  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Leelslature  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources : 

"House  Concurrent  Memorial  2004 

"Whereas,  on  February  14.  1912.  Arizona 
was  admitted  to  statehood  on  the  condition 
that  It  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to 
unreserved,  unappropriated  public  land  with- 
in Its  boundaries:  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  strong 
moral,  historic,  economic  and  legal  claims 
upon  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public- 
land  retained  by  the  federal  government 
within  it.'-,  borders:  and 

"Whereas,  every  new  state  admitted  Into 
the  Union  is  entitled  to  exercl.se  all  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  belong  to  the 
orleinal  states  of  the  Union:  and 

"Whereas,  because  Arizona  and  many  of 
the  western  states  were  admitted  to  state- 
hood on  condition  that  they  disclaim  title  to 
unappropriated  land  within  their  boundaries, 
Arizona  and  the  western  states  have  not  been 
abl.?  to  exercise  their  rightful  legislative  au- 
thority over  federally  owned  lands  within 
their  borders;  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  precedent  for  large 
transfers  of  federally  owned  public  lands 
designed  to  place  new  states  on  par  with  the 
original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union:  and 

"Whereas,  this  state  and  Its  citizens,  as  Is 
true  of  the  other  western  states,  are  at  least 
as  well-equlpoed  to  make  the  difficult  policy 
decisions  that  are  necessary  for  proper  land 
use  within  the  state's  borders  as  Is  the  fed- 
eral eovernment;  and 

"Whereas,  the  appronrlate  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  In  this  land  matter  is  that 
of  trustee  holding  the  unreserved,  unaopro- 
orlated  lands  within  this  state's  borders  and 
the  other  western  states  In  trust  for  the  re- 
spective states:  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  should 
now  convey  the  trust  lands  to  the  western 
states  In  order  for  the  states  to  exercise  full 
sovereignty  over  their  lands,  thus  placing 
the  western  states  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  original  states  with  respect  to  such  land 
within  their  boundaries  Wherefore  your 
memorialist,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring, prays: 

"1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  actively  support  and 
adopt  legislation  providing  for  the  cession 
and  conveyance  to  the  western  states  of  fed- 
erally owned  unreserved,  unappropriated 
lands  similar  to  the  legislative  plan  ex- 
pressed In  S.  1680  Introduced  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  96th  Congress.  1st 
Session. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 


to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-704.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  New  York,  calling 
upon  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  a  speedy,  Just  and 
equitable  solution  to  the  problems  of  Ire- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STEWART  (for  Mr.  Nelson),  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
without  amendment: 

S.  2620  A  bill  to  expand  the  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business  participation  in  ex- 
porting (Rept,  No  96-670),  Rereferred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  solely  for  the  consideration  of  titles 
II.  III.  and  IV.   by  unanimous  consent. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS   OF 
COMMriTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Judges 
of  the  US  Tax  Court: 

C.  Moxley  Peatherston.  of  Virginia: 

William  M   Pay.  of  Pennsylvania:  and 

Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois, 

By  Mr,  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad    Passenger    Corporation: 

M  Athalle  Range,  of  Florida; 

James  R.  Mills,  of  California;  and 

Frank  H.  Neel,  of  Georgia. 

The  following -named  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
Rear  Admiral: 

Richard  A.  Bauman; 

William  P.  Kozlovsky;  and 

Richard  P.  Cueronl, 

I  The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  were  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  also  report  favorably 
nomination  lists  in  the  Coast  Guard  and 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration which  have  previously  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  and, 
to  save  the  expense  of  printing  them  on 
the  Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  that  they 
he  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  infor- 
mation of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretary's  desk  appeared  in  the  Record 
on  March  24,  March  26,  and  April  2.  1980. 
at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOR  REFERRAL— S.  2620 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2620, 
the   Small   Business   Export   Expansion 


Act  of  1980,  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  solely  for  the  consideratitMi  of 
titles  n,  m,  and  IV. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr,    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 

WE1CK.ER.    Mr      CULVEE,     Mr      HUDDLX- 

STON.  Mr.  Sassex,  Mr    Sttwabt.  Mr. 
Baucus,    Mr.    Levin.    Mr.    Eacleton. 
Mr      Leahy.     Mr      Packwood.     Mr. 
Hatch.  Mr   Hayakawa.  Mr   Schmi-tt. 
Mr     Boschwitz.   Mr    Presslex,   and 
Mr  LuGAB)  : 
S.  2620   A  bill  to  expand  the  opportunities 
for  small  business  participation  in  exporting, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S  2621 .  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rev  Clarence 
0.  Adderholdt;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  HGLLINQS  (for  Mr.  Canmom) 
(by  request) : 

Mr.  Cannon)    (by  request) : 
S.   2622.   A   bill   to  improve   coastal   zone 
management  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:   to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  GOLDWATER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  Boben.  Mr.  BoscHwrrz. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr  DeConcini,  Mr. 
ExoN.  Mr,  Hetlin.  Mr.  Packwood. 
and  Mr.  Stafford)  : 

S.  2623.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  United 
States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  11; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr,  DOLE: 

SJ.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing July  18.  1980,  as  "National  P  O.W.- 
M.I.A.  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH: 

S.J.  Res  169  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
honoring  the  Guide  Dog  Foundation;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLLTIONS 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  ^for  himself 

and  Mr.  Cannon)  (by  request) : 

S.  2622.  A  bill  to  improve  coastal  zone 

management  in  the  United  States,  and 

for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

coastal  zone  management  act  amendments 

OP    1980 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce today,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  on  behalf  of 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Cannon,  a  bill  to" 
amend  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1972.  £LS  amended,  to  improve 
coastal  zone  management  in  the  Unlte<i 
States,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  an<? 
Transportation  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  legislation  on  Wednesday,  April  30 
1980.  at  10  a.m.  in  room  457, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill,  the  letter  of  transmittal  and 
the  statement  of  purpose  and  need  of  the 
legislation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


9250 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 


April  29,  1980 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  prmted  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


for  fiscal  year  1977:  Provided  further,  that 
no"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 


the  biennial  period,  shall   Include  but  not 
be  restricted  to" 

(3)    by  striking  out  within  subparagraph 
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TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD,  as  follows: 

5.  2622 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House 
of  Representatiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  osseTfibled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Coastal  Zone  Man- 
agement Act  Amendments  of  1980". 

riNDINCS 

Section  l  Section  302  of  the  Coastal  Zone 
Mana«;ement  Act  of  1972  1 16  U.S.C.  1451)  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  by  inserting  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  the  following. 

•(f)  New  and  expanding  demands  for  food. 
Energy,  minerals,  defense  needs,  recreation, 
waste  disposal,  transportation  and  industrial 
activities  in  the  Great  Lakes,  territorial  sea 
and  outer  Continental  Shelf  are  placing 
stress  on  these  areas  and  are  creating  the 
need  for  resolution  of  serious  conflicts  among 
important  and  competing  uses  and  values  in 
coastal  and  ocean  waters":  and 

(2)  by  relettering  subsections  (f).  (g). 
(h)  and  (i)  as  subsections  (g) .  (h).  (i;  and 
ij).  respectively. 

Sec.  2.  Declaration  of  Policy. 

Section  303  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  use  1452)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  from  subsection  (b)  "ecologi- 
cal, cultural,  historic,  and  esthetic  values 
as  well  as  to  needs  for  economic  develop- 
ment" and  by  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

■•the  need  for  (I)  protection  of  significant 
natural  systems  such  as  wetlands,  flood- 
plains,  estuaries,  beaches,  dunes,  barrier  Is- 
land, coral  reefs,  flsh  and  wildlife,  (11)  man- 
agement of  coastal  development  to  minimize 
the  loss  of  life  and  property  caused  by  im- 
proper development  in  flood-prone  storm 
.surge  and  erosion-prone  areas,  and  areas  of 
subsidence  and  saltwater  intrusion  (lli) 
priority  consideration  for  coastal -dependent 
u.ses  and  orderly  processes  for  siting  major 
.acuities  related  to  national  defense  energy 
fisheries  development,  recreation,  ports  and 
transportation.  ,iv)  public  access  to  the  coast 
.or  recreation  purposes,  (vi  assisting  in  the 
redevelopment  of  deteriorating  urban  water- 
fronts and  ports,  and  sensitive  preservation 
and  restoration  of  historic,  cultural  and 
aesthetic  coastal  features.  ,vl)  coordinated 
and  slmpllfled  procedures  to  ensure  expe- 
dited eovemmental  decision-making  for  the 
management  of  coa.=tal  resources  (vll)  con- 
Mnulng  con.sultatlon  and  coordination  with 
and  adequate  consideration  of  the  views  of 
affected  Federal  agencies,  and  (vlU)  timely 
and  effective  opportunities  for  public  par- 
tlcloatlon  in  coastal  management  decislon- 
.making.^' 

Sec.  3  ADMiNisTRATrvr  Obants. 

Section  306  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  t7.S.C.  1455)  is 
amended — ■ 

(U  by  Inserting  "(l)"  within  subsection 
'a)  Immediately  before   -for  not  more  than"- 

(2)  by  Inserting  within  subsection  (a) 
after  "such  staters  management  program" 
the  following: 

"for  a  flve-year  period  commencing  in  fis- 
cal year  1978  or  the  fiscal  year  of  manage- 
ment nrowam  approval  whichever  Is  later 
and  (in  for  decreasing  per  '^entums  of  the 
costs  of  administering  such  state's  manage- 
ment orogram  for  the  vears  following  the 
flve-year  period  described  in  subnarapraDh 
'!l  with  the  federal  share  to  reach  a  level 
of  If^i;  ner  centum  or  less  of  the  costs  of 
program  admlnlstmtlon  three  vears  after  the 
last  vear  of  the  flve-vear  oerlod  "; 

(31  hv  strlUne  out  within  subsection  fbl 
■ProvldeH  That  no  annual  prant  made  under 
'his  section  shall  be  In  exces<!  of  •a  non  ooo 
for  fiscal  vear  1P75  In  excess  of  $2  500  ooo  for 
flscal  year   1976.  nor  In  excess  of  $3,000,000 


for  fiscal  year  1977:  Provided  further,  that 
no"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  Secretary  shall  require  states  that 
have  completed  one  or  more  years  of  program 
implementation  to  devote  increasing  per  cen- 
tums  of  their  implementation  grants  each 
year  to  activities  leading  to  significant  Im- 
provements to  meet  the  coastal  management 
needs  identified  in  section  303(b).  No",  and 
(4)  by  striking  out  within  subsection  (b) 
":  And  provided  further.  That  the"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  therefor  "The". 
Sec  4.  Review  of  Pekfobmance. 

Section  312  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  (15  U.S.C.  1461)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

Sec.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  perfornnance  of 
coastal  states  with  respect  to  coastal  zone 
management  which  shall  include  evalua- 
tion findings  during  each  grant  period  which 
assess  each  state's  performance  in  the  im- 
plementation of  its  management  program; 
the  evaluation  for  each  state  shall  provide  a 
determination  of  the  extent  to  which  state 
activities  ( 1 )  address  the  coastal  manage- 
ment needs  Identified  in  section  303(b),  (2) 
adhere  to  the  provisions  of  the  program  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  and  (3)  adhere  to 
the  terms  of  any  grant  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment funded  under  section  306. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  reduce  any  fi- 
nancial assistance  extended  under  this  title 
and  withdraw  any  unexpended  portion  of 
such  assistance  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
state  is  failing  to  achieve  significant  im- 
provements in  meeting  the  coastal  manage- 
ment needs  set  forth  in  section  303(b). 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  withdraw  manage- 
ment program  approval  and  any  financial  as- 
sistance extended  under  this  title  and  with- 
draw any  unexpended  portion  of  such  assist- 
ance if  ( 1 )  it  is  determined  that  the  state 
is  falling  to  adhere  to  and  is  not  justified 
in  deviating  from  (I)  the  program  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  or  (11)  the  terms  of  any 
grant  or  cooperative  agreement  funded  under 
section  306,  and  (2)  the  state  has  been  given 
notice  of  the  proposed  termination  or  with- 
drawal and  given  an  opportunity  to  present 
evidence  of  adherence  or  Justification  for 
deviating  from  its  program. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  peri- 
odic review  and  evaluation  of  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  coastal  energy  impact  program 
provided  under  section  308." 
Sec.  5.  Estuarlne  Sanctuaries  and  Island 
Preservation. 
Section  315  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  use.  1464)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "beach  access" 
from  the  Section  heading  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "island  preservation", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  from  subsection  (2)  the 
following:  "access  to  public  beaches  and 
other  public  coastal  areas  of  environmental, 
recreational,  historical,  esthetic,  ecological, 
or  cultural  value,  and  for" 

Sec.  6.  Biennial  Repobt. 

Section  316  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  use.  1465)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

n)  by  striking  the  word  "annual"  from 
the  Section  headlne  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  word  "airvNiAL". 

(2)  by  striking  the  language  In  paratrraph 
I  a)  Immedtatelv  preceding  suboaraeraDh 
faWl)  and  substituting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
followlne: 

"la.)  The  Secretary  shall  nrenare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the 
Coneress  on  a  biennial  basis  a  reoort  sum- 
marizing the  administration  of  this  title  for 
the  Drecedlne  two  flscal  vears  The  renorts. 
which  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  April  1  of  the  year  following 


the  biennial  period,  shall  include  but  not 
be  restricted  to" 

(3)  by  .striking  out  within  subparagraph 
(a)(4)  the  following:  "or  with  respect  to 
which  grants  have  been  terminated  under 
this  title"  and 

(4)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (a)(4)  the  following:  "(5)  a 
summary  of  evaluation  findings  prepared  In 
accordance  with  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of 
section  312,  and  a  description  of  any  sanc- 
tions imposed  pursuant  to  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section;"  and 

(5)  by  renumbering  subparagraphs  (5), 
(6),  (7),  (8),  (9).  (10).  (Ill  and  (12)  of 
subsection  (a)  as  subparagraphs  (6),  (7), 
(8),  (9),  (10),  (11),  (12)  and  (13),  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  7.  AtTTHORizATioN  OF  Appropriations. 

Section  318  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1467)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  subparagraph  (a)(1); 

(2)  by  renumbering  subparagraph  (a)(2) 
as  subparagraph  (a)  (1)  and  amending  It  to 
read  as  follows: 

■(I)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30.  1981.  and  September  30.  1982.  and  not  to 
exceed  $215,000,000  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1982.  and  ending  September  30, 
1988,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  grants  under  section  306,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  " 

( 3 )  by  deleting  subparagraph  (a)(5); 

(4)  by  deleting  subparagraph  (a)(6); 

(5)  by  renumbering  subparagraph  (a)(7) 
as  subparagraph  (a)  (4)  and  amending  it  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(5)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  occurring  during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1980,  and 
ending  September  30.  1985.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  grants  under  .section  315(1),  to  re- 
main   available    until    expended;" 

(6)  by  renumbering  subparagraph  (a)(8) 
as  subparagraph  (a)(5)  and  amending  it  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(6)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  occurring  during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1980.  and 
ending  September  30.  1982.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  grants  under  section  315(2).  to  re- 
mrln  available  until  expended:" 

(7)  by  renimiberlng  subparagraphs  (a)(9) 
as  subparagraph  (a)  (6)  and  amending  It  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(7)  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000 
for  each  of  the  flscal  years  occurring  during 
the  period  beginning  October  1,  1980.  and 
ending  September  30,  1988.  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary for  administrative  expenses  incident  to 
the  administration  of  this  title." 

(8)  by  renumbering  subparagraphs  (a)(3) 
and  (a)(4)  as  subparagraphs  (a)(2)  and 
(a)  (3) .   respectively; 

(9)  by  striking  out  within  subsection  (c) 
the  section  number  "305." 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Washinnton.  DC,  March  20.  1980. 
Hon   Walter  F  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington    DC. 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  are  six 
copies  of  a  draft  bill  "To  Improve  coastal 
zone  management  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes",  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  purpose  and  need  In  support  there- 
of 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budeet  that  there  would 
be  no  oblectlon  to  the  submission  of  this 
legislation  to  the  Coneress  and  further  that 
its  enactment  wo'ild  be  In  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  M.  KLtrrzNicK, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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Statement  of  PtrRposE  and  Need 

The  President's  Environmental  Message  of 
.August  2.  1979.  alerts  the  nation  to  sigiiiacant 
coastal  programs,  and  calls  for  renewal  and 
modification  of  the  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (CZMA),  to 
respond  to  these  problems.  These  amend- 
ments carry  out  the  Presidents  proposals. 

In  his  Message,  the  President  designated 
1980  as  the  '"i'ear  of  the  Coast"  The  Con- 
gress in  turn  indicates  its  long-term  commit- 
ment to  coastal  management  by  reauthoriz- 
ing and  strengthening  the  CZMA  in  the  "Year 
of  the  Coast ."' 

In  tlie  Message,  the  President  called  for 
reauthorization  of  the  CZMA  to  maintain 
federal  support  to  state  coastal  management 
programs.  He  declared  '  e  need  for  such  re- 
authorization to  ensu!  that  recently  de- 
veloped state  and  local  .;oasta!  management 
efforts  become  fully  est:iblished  and  accepted 
functions  of  government.  Further,  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  enactment  of  amend- 
ments to  the  CZMA  to  incorporate  clearly 
significant  coastal  needs  which  require  full 
consideration  during  the  implementation  of 
coastal  management  programs.  The  manage- 
ment of  coastal  programs  is  to  be  strength- 
ened and  directed  toward  these  critically  im- 
portant coEistal  goals. 

Accordingly,  the  following  provisions  of  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  of  1972  (Pub. 
L.  92-583,  as  amended  by  Pub  L.  93-163.  Pub. 
L.  94-370  and  Pub.  L.  94-372)  are  proposed 
for  amendment: 

I.  Reauthorization: 
Sections  of  the  Act  modified — 

§318(8)  (2). — authorization  for  §306 
(State  Program  Implementation). 

§  318(a)  (7).— authorization  for  §315(1) 
( Estuarlne  Sanctuaries) . 

§  318(a)  (8)  —authorization  for  5  315(2) 
(Island  Preservation) . 

§  318(a)  (9)  .-authorization  for  NOAA  pro- 
gram administration. 

II.  Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  State 
Coastal  Management  Programs: 

Sections  of  the  Act  modified — 

5  302(f).— Findings. 

5  303(b).— Policies. 

5  306(a)  and  (b). — State  Program  Ad- 
ministration Grants. 

'  312(a)  —Fi'o.iuitlcn. 

§  315(a). ^■'sland  Preservation. 

5  316(a)  .—Biennial  Report. 

Section  1  Findings.— New  section  302ff) 
has  been  added  to  the  Act  to  emphasize 
the  Importance  of  the  water  element  of 
coastal  management  programs.  This  action 
is  prompted  by  the  insufficient  level  of  at- 
tention afforded  ocean  and  Great  Lakes  re- 
lated activities  in  existing  state  coastal 
management  programs  and  the  recognition 
that  efforts  to  plan  for  and  manage  coastal 
water  activities  are  dominated  currently  by 
fragmented  and  sometimes  Inconsistent 
federal  programs. 

Effective  management  of  the  waters  with- 
in a  state"s  coastal  zone,  as  well  as  in  ocean 
areas  beyond,  is  nn  urgent  national  priority. 
The  Coastal  Zone  Management  Program  of- 
fers an  exceptional  framework  for  address- 
ing the  Federal-State  aspects  of  this  pri- 
ority. The  Secretary  should  focus  immedi- 
ate efforts  on  assisting  states  to  manage 
intensively  used  coa.=;tal  water  areas  where 
existing  or  potential  conflicts  among  com- 
peting uses  rail  for  priority  attention  These 
efforts  should  be  coordinated  closely  with 
Federal  agencies  having  responsibility  for 
activities  significantly  affecting  the  oceans 
or  Great  Lakes. 

Section  2.  Declaration  of  Policy.— The 
coastal  zone  management  "'Policy"  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  (section  303)  have  been 
e.xpanded  significantly  to  state  more  clearly 
the  importance  of  addressing  through  state 
coastal  programs  the  need  to  provide  for 
"(I)  protection  of  significant  natural  sys- 
tems  such    as    wetlands,    floodplalns,    estu- 


aries, beaches,  dunes,  barrier  islands,  coral 
reefs,  flsh  and  wildlife;  (U)  management 
of  coastal  development  to  m'nlmize  loss  of 
life  and  property  caused  by  Improper  de- 
velopment in  flood-prone,  storm  surge  and 
erosion-prone  areas,  and  areas  of  subsid- 
ence and  saltwater  Intrusion,  (ill)  priority 
consideration  for  coastal-dependent  uses 
and  orderly  processes  for  siting  major  fa- 
cilities related  to  national  defense,  energy, 
fisheries  development,  recreation,  ports  and 
transportation,  liv)  public  access  to  the 
coast  for  recreation  purposes,  (v)  assisting 
m  the  redevelopment  of  deteriorating  urban 
waterfronts  and  ports,  and  sensitive  pres- 
ervation and  restoration  of  historic,  cul- 
tural and  aesthetic  coastal  features,  (vl)  co- 
ordinated and  simplifled  procedures  to  en- 
sure expedited  governmental  decisionmak- 
ing for  the  management  of  coastal  resources, 
(vil)  continuing  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion with  the  adequate  consideration  of  the 
views  of  affected  Federal  agencies,  and  (vill) 
timely  and  effective  opportunities  for  pu'o- 
lic  participation  in  coastal  management 
decision-making." 

The  basic  foundation  of  the  Act  is  sound. 
Substantial  accomplishments  have  tran- 
spired and  are  described  in  NCAA"s  assess- 
ment of  the  first  5  years  of  activity  under 
the  Act.  Notwithstanding  these  achieve- 
ments, a  number  of  significant  criticisms 
have  been  directed  at  the  program.  Some 
have  claimed  that  the  Act  is  not  sufficiently 
precise  in  providing  guidance  and  specificity 
as  to  desired  results.  In  particular,  some 
have  argued  tliat  the  Act  lacks  clear  guid- 
ance concerning  the  need  to  ensure  protec- 
tion for  sensitive  natural  systems,  while 
others  charge  that  there  Is  insufficient  spec- 
ificity regarding  review  processes  for  siting 
coastal  dependent  facilities,  particularly 
ihose  related  to  energy  needs. 

The  Coastal  States  Organization  (CSO) 
sponsored  an  assembly  to  examine  legisla- 
tive options  for  the  future  of  the  national 
program.  The  Assembly  brought  together 
many  experts  in  the  nation  on  coastal  man- 
agement, representing  a  diversity  of  views. 
Participants  included  representatives  from 
industry,  environmental  groups,  academia. 
federal,  regional,  state  and  local  agencies  as 
well  as  congressional  staff.  In  its  final  report. 
"'Coastal  Management — Options  for  the 
"BO'S,"  the  Assembly  called  for  refinement 
to  the  "policy"  section  of  the  Act: 

Changes  are  needed  in  the  future.  These 
should  take  the  form  of  more  specificity  in 
the  national  policies  and  in  the  state  pro- 
grams. Water  dependent  users,  such  as  ports 
and  fisheries,  should  receive  more  attention 
m  CZM  programs.  The  general  policies  of 
many  programs  do  not  allow  predictability 
in  questions  of  siting,  and  therefore  require 
sharpening.  It  should  be  clarified  that  the 
protection  of  the  significant  coastal  re- 
sources, such  as  wetlands,  beaches,  dunes, 
barrier  Islands  and  fisheries,  are  a  high  prior- 
ity national  interest    (Htaphasls  added.) 

In  light  of  these  recommendations.  Section 
303(b)  of  the  Act  woiUd  be  amended  to  In- 
corporate clearly  the  significant  coastal 
needs  which  warrant  full  consideration  dur- 
ing the  implementation  of  coastal  manage- 
ment programs.  States  will  be  called  on  to 
focus  specific  attention  in  seven  major  areas 
which  include  d)  protection  of  significant 
natural  systems.  (11)  management  of  coastal 
development,  in  hazardous  areas,  (ill)  siting 
of  major  facilities.  (Iv)  provision  of  public 
access,  (v)  urban  waterfront  and  port  re- 
development and  presen-ation  and  restora- 
tion of  unique  coastal  sites,  (vl)  coordina- 
tion and  simplification  of  public  decision- 
making, (vil)  ongoing  coordination  with  and 
consideration  of  Federal  programs,  and  (vill) 
full  opportunities  for  public  participation. 

NOAA  will  specify  through  regulations  the 
nature  and  types  of  activities  that  ade- 
quately address  these  issues.  The  proposed 
amendment  is  responsive  to  the  concerns  of 


the  Interest  groups  affected  by  the  national 
program.  By  virtue  of  this  amendment,  the 
policies  and  processes  of  coastal  manage- 
ment programs  can  be  directed  towards 
.achieving  clearly  defined  and  critically  im- 
portant coastal  goals  without  altering  the 
basic  structure  of  the  program. 

Section  3,  Administrative  grants. — Section 
306  of  the  Act  would  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "(a)  The  Secretary  may  make  a 
grant  annually  to  any  coastal  state  (1)  for 
not  more  than  80  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  administering  such  states  management 
program  for  a  five-year  period  commencing 
in  fiscal  year  1973  or  the  fiscal  year  of  man- 
agement program  approval,  whichever  is 
later,  and  (ll(  for  decreasing  per  centums 
of  the  costs  of  administering  such  state's 
management  program  for  the  years  follow- 
ing the  five-year  perioJ  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (I),  with  the  federal  share  to 
reach  a  level  of  33 '3  per  centum  or  less  of 
the  costs  of  program  administration  three 
years  after  the  last  year  of  the  five-year 
period,  if  the  Secretary   d)    finds  •   •    •" 

"(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
states  with  approved  programs  based  on  rules 
and  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary which  shall  take  into  account  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  shoreline  and  area 
covered  by  the  plan,  population  of  the  area, 
and  other  .elevant  factors.  The  Secretary 
shall  require  states  that  have  completed  one 
or  more  years  of  programs  implementation 
to  devote  increasing  per  centums  of  their 
Implementation  grants  each  year  to  activi- 
ties leading  to  sgniflcant  improvements  to 
meet  the  coastal  management  needs  Identi- 
fied In  section  303(b). 

The  amendment  to  subsection  306(a)  re- 
flects a  commitment  to  extend  the  period  of 
time  that  states  will  receive  federal  support 
for  program  implementation.  A  federal 
matching  share  of  80  percent  will  be  main- 
tained for  a  five-year  period  of  program  Im- 
plementation, to  be  followed  by  declining 
!evels  of  federal  support  as  states  begin  to 
assume  a  larger  share  of  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  administration  of  their  coastal 
programs.  The  five-year  pertod  commences 
In  1978  when  the  initial  bulk  of  states  re- 
ceived federal  approval,  or  succeeding  years 
for  subsequently  approved  coastal  states. 
This  means  that  Washington  and  Oregon, 
which  had  their  programs  approved  in  fiscal 
years  (FY)  1976  and  1977,  respectively,  wUl 
be  treated  as  1978  approved  states  for  pur- 
poses of  maintaining  an  80  percent  federal 
match. 

In  addition  to  amending  subsection  306 
,a),  an  amendment  to  subsection  306(b)  Is 
proposed  to  ensure  that  improvements  In 
coastal  management  result  from  the  Imple- 
mentation of  coastal  programs.  The  amend- 
ments to  section  303  (policies)  and  section 
312  (evaluation)  of  the  Act  identify  clearly 
the  goals  and  expectations  respecting  the 
future  of  coastal  management.  "The  changes 
to  section  306(b)  make  certain  that  increas- 
ing; portions  of  federal  funds  are  devoted  to 
management  activities  leading  to  significant 
Improvements  In  these  areas  of  major  im- 
portance. 

NOAA  already  Is  Instituting  a  demonstra- 
tion effort  along  these  lines.  Twenty  percent 
o;  federal  administrative  grants  in  FY  1979 
and  FY  1980  are  being  targeted  for  selected 
issues  of  major  concern.  This  demonstration 
effort  is  the  model  for  amending  section  306 
(b)  of  the  Act.  Under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, portions  of  federal  306  grants,  in  in- 
creasing Increments,  will  be  allotted  to  man- 
agement activities  leading  to  significant 
improvements  in  meeting  the  coastal  man- 
agement needs  Identified  In  amended  section 
?03(b)  of  the  Act.  This  strategy  received 
support  from  the  CSO  Assembly,  which 
stated  that: 

"(for)  successful  implementation  of  CZM 
programs,  it  is  appropriate  that  OCZM  play 
tn  increased  role  in  guiding  the  program  to- 
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wards  Us  objectives.  This  could  be  done 
through  exercise  of  greater  management  con- 
trol over  how  funds  are  spent.  For  example. 
policies  and  objectives  could  be  defined  more 
clearly,  and  funding  decisioTis  linked  more 
closeli-  to  them."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The'  benefit  of  this  approach  Is  that  funds 
win  be  expended  to  ensure  that  states  follow 
through  on  program  Improvements  which 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  coastal  manage- 
ment objectives  of  the  Act. 

Section  4.  RevicA-  of  Performance.— The 
ccaf^tal  zone  management  program  Is  In  an 
important  transitional  period  from  planning 
to  implementation.  The  true  test  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  state  programs  will  come 
in  the  next  several  years  as  states  put  their 
management  programs  into  full  operation. 
In  view  of  this,  an  evaluation  system  is 
needed  that  provides  a  clear  accounting  of 
the  accompllshmonts  and  shortcomings  that 
emerge  from  program  operations. 

As  prop>osed  by  the  amendment  to  section 
312.  state  performance  review  during  each 
grant  period  will  include  assessment  of  state 
progress  addressing  the  significant  coastal 
Issues  set  forth  in  section  303(b)  of  the  Act. 
States  not  only  v/lll  be  reviewed  to  determine 
adherence  to  the  provisions  of  approved  pro- 
grams but  also  will  be  held  accountable  for 
initiating  improvements  to  meet  the  major 
goals  described  In  section  303(b).  This 
amendment  conforms  to  the  CSO  Assembly 
recommendation : 

Structured  evaluation  of  the  federal  and 
state  CZM  programs  is  needed.  •  •  •  Onder 
a  strengthened  Section  312  of  the  CZMA. 
state  programs  should  be  evaluated  by  as- 
sessing actual  results  and  providing  clearly 
defined  evaluation  guidelines  .  .  . 

The  section  312  amendment  also  allows  the 
Secretary  to  reduce  financial  assistance  un- 
der the  Act  if  a  state  is  failing  to  achieve 
significant  Improvements  with  resoect  to  the 
coastal  management  goals  identified  in  sec- 
tion 303(bi  Federal  funds  under  the  Act 
would  be  withheld  or  recalled  where  appro- 
priate. This  change  provides  the  Secretary 
with  an  additional,  less  drastic  tool  than  pro- 
gram termination  to  use  in  allocating  funds 
among  states  on  the  basis  of  their  contribu- 
tion to  addressing  issues  of  major  signifi- 
cance. Reductions  would  be  commensurate 
with  the  extent  to  which  a  state  fails  to  se- 
cure needed  Improvements  with  regard  to 
these  Issues.  The  CSO  Assembly  supported 
this  approach  when  It  declared  that  the  "re- 
sults of  evaluations  should  lead  to  mandated 
revisions  or  fiscal  sanctions,  if  necessary." 

These  proposed  evaluation  measures  will 
help  to  ensure  that  federal  monies  support- 
ing coastal  management  programs  are  lieing 
targeted  adequately  to  addressing  critical  na- 
tional problems  as  well  as  important  state 
and  local  concerns  NOAA  regulations  should 
be  developed  to  assure  that  the  intent  of 
thess  amendments  is  fulfilled. 

Section  5  Island  Preservation. — Section  315 
of  the  Act  presently  allows  the  Secretary  to 
provide  50  percent  matching  grants  to  states 
for  shorefront  access  as  well  as  island  pres- 
ervation. 

In  response  to  the  President's  1977  En- 
vironmental Message,  a  Federal  Barrier  Is- 
land Task  Force  has  identified  the  most 
threatened  barrier  Islands  and  has  Issued  a 
draft  environmental  Impact  statement 
(DEIS)  which  describes  alternatives  for 
strengthening  the  nation's  barrier  island  pro- 
tection efforts.  Section  315(2)  of  the  Act  is 
identified  as  one  of  the  mechanisms  which 
may  be  implemented  to  achieve  the  goal  oi 
Island  preser-.atlon.  However,  the  DEIS  does 
not  Include  definitive  proposals,  and  no  pro- 
posal to  use  Section  315  or  any  other  option 
has  emerged.  If  ultimately  proposed,  how- 
ever. Island  acquisition  through  the  use  of 
Section  315  or  other  Federal  programs  will 
preserve  natural  buffers  against  hurricanes 
and  severe  storms,  will  protect  precious  habi- 


tat, and  will  minimize  the  need  for  other 
federal  spending  associated  with  loss  of  life 
and  property  caused  by  development  in  haz- 
ard-prone areas. 

Accordingly,  we  have  amended  Section  315 
(2)  to  target  federal  assistance  to  the  critical 
need  for  barrier  island  preservation.  The  re- 
lated authorization  section  also  has  been  re- 
newed to  preserve  the  option  of  appropriating 
funds  as  part  of  a  national  effort  to  protect 
these  vital  coastal  resources. 

Section  6.  Biennial  report. — Section  316  of 
the  Act  presently  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  the  President  with  an 
annual  report  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, due  prior  to  November  1.  which  sum- 
marizes the  administration  of  the  program 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  This  reporting 
system  has  not  worked  effectively  in  the  past. 
Invariably  the  report  has  been  submitted 
late  due  both  to  the  difficulty  in  developing 
a  summary  within  one  month  following  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  to  the  extensive 
time  required  to  clear  the  report  through 
NOAA.  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  President.  In  addition,  the  annual  in- 
formation described  in  the  report  Is  often 
inadequate  since  some  state  programs  are 
administered  and  evaluated  on  a  basis  which 
exceeds  one  fiscal  year. 

To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  ensure 
that  the  Congress  receives  adequate  infor- 
mation regarding  the  implementation  of  the 
national  program,  the  reporting  require- 
ments In  Section  316(a)  have  been  modified 
to  require  a  biennial  report  to  be  submitted 
by  April  1  of  the  year  following  the  report- 
ing period.  The  first  report  will  cover  program 
administration  during  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981.  This  system  will  provide  the  Adminis- 
tration with  ample  time  to  summarize  and 
submit  a  report  regarding  the  activities  of 
the   two   preceding   fiscal   years. 

Finally,  to  ensure  congressional  review  of 
the  evaluation  phase  of  the  national  pro- 
gram, the  section  316  reporting  requirements 
have  been  expanded  to  direct  the  Secretary 
to  include  within  the  report  a  summary  of 
the  evaluation  findings  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  revised  section  312  and  also  a  de- 
scription of  any  program  termination  or  fed- 
eral funding  reduction  actions  talcen  as  a 
consequence  of  state  program  evaluations. 

Section  7.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions.— Section  318(a)(1) — Program  Imple- 
mentation :  Since  passage  of  the  Act  in  1972, 
the  federal  government,  as  well  as  the  states, 
have  Invested  substantial  stims  for  coastal 
management.  The  degree  of  financial  com- 
mitment as  well  as  the  accomplishments  re- 
sulting from  this  investment  are  described 
in  NOAA's  Evaluation  Report.  The  Evalua- 
tion Report  points  out  that  states  have  not 
as  yet  fully  institutionalized  coastal  man- 
agement within  the  routine  operations  of 
government.  If  federal  support  is  withdrawn 
prematurely,  the  likelihood  exists  that  many 
state  programs  would  cease  to  function  effec- 
tively, leading  to  critical  problems  In  the 
management  of  the  nation's  coastal  re- 
sources. This  result  can  be  avoided  only  If 
the  progress  achieved  thus  far  Is  allowed  to 
continue. 

Furthermore,  other  Important  federal  pro- 
grams win  achieve  their  optimum  potential 
only  if  support  for  state  coastal  management 
participation  and  coordination  is  sustained. 
The  effective  operation  of  lederal  programs 
related  to  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil  and 
gas  development,  fisheries  conservation  and 
management,  wetlands,  beaches,  and  barrier 
Island  protection,  reduction  of  life  and  prop- 
erty loss  caused  by  development  in  hazard- 
ous areas,  and  revitalizatlon  in  urban  water- 
front and  port  areas,  will  be  hampered  and 
delayed  If  state  and  local  governments  are 
not  organized  to  deal  effectively  with  coastal 
management  issues.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  future  funding  support  for  the  na- 
tional program,  the  CSO  Assembly  con- 
cluded 


(T)here  is  a  strong  concensus  that  the 
management  program  has  made  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  rational  management  of 
coastal  resources  and  should  continue  to  re- 
ceive support.  •  •  •  It  is  essential  that  fund- 
ing for  Section  306  be  maintained  at  least 
at  Its  current  level,  and  at  the  current  fed- 
eral-state cost  sharing  ratio.  This  funding 
should  continue  for  the  next  five  years  and 
beyond.   (Emphasis  added.) 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section  318 
I  a)  conforms  to  this  recommendation.  Au- 
thorization authority  for  such  sums  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  each  year  is  made  avail- 
able through  fiscal  year  1982.  Thereafter,  au- 
thorization authority  for  a  pool  of  funds  not 
to  exceed  $215,000,000  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  maintain  Federal  support  at  decreas- 
ing levels  through  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
authorization period.  In  conjunction  with 
the  proposed  amendment  to  section  306(a) 
of  the  Act.  this  authorization  extension  pro- 
vides states  with  five  years  of  80'^  federal 
matching  funds,  with  three  additional  years 
of  declining  federal  support  available  as 
states  assume  greater  financial  responsibility 
for  managing  their  coa<;tal  programs. 

Section  318(a)  (4)— Estuarlne  Sanctuaries: 
Section  315(1)  of  the  Act  provides  50  percent 
matching  grants  to  coastal  states  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring,  developing  and  operating 
estuarlne  areas  as  natural  field  laboratories 
for  the  study  and  gathering  of  data  on  the 
natural  and  human  processes  occurring  with- 
in estuaries.  In  the  past,  section  318  has  au- 
thorized up  to  $6  million  for  each  year  to  be 
appropriated  for  estuarlne  sanctuary  grants 
An  estimated  twenty-one  sanctuaries  are 
necessary  to  establish  a  national  system  that 
ensures  representation  of  all  of  the  nation's 
significant  and  unique  ecological  categories 
of  estuaries.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
$17.6  million  will  have  been  expended  for 
the  creation  of  10  sanctuaries,  and  the  na- 
tional estuarlne  system  will  be  close  to  50 
percent  complete. 

The  basic  goal  of  this  effort  is  to  preserve 
and  analyze  the  protected  ecosystems  so  that 
information  gained  will  aid  in  future  man- 
agemont  decisions  along  the  coast.  Addi- 
tional benefits  include  the  maintenance  of 
natural  learning  centers  for  educational  in- 
stitutions and  members  of  the  public.  The 
Importance  of  this'  effort  was  recognized  by 
the  Coastal  States  Organization  Assembly 
which  declared  that. 

The  estuarlne  sanctuary  program  under 
Section  315(1)  should  receive  continued  fi- 
nancial support  to  complete  the  national 
system. 

Reauthorization  of  this  section  is  proposed 
for  an  additional  5  years  at  the  present  $6 
million  annual  level  to  ensure  that  assistance 
is  available  to  complete  the  system. 

Section  318(a)(5) — Island  Preservation: 
The  Act  presently  authorizes  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion *o  be  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  for  50 
percent  matching  grants  to  states  under  Sec- 
tion 315(2)  to  acquire  interests  in  lands  for 
access  to  public  beaches  and  other  shorefront 
areas,  and  for  the. preservation  of  islands. 

Section  315(2)  assistance  can  be  fine-tuntd 
to  accelerate  the  Nation's  ability  to  preserve 
undeveloped  barrier  Islands.  Of  the  189  bar- 
rier islands  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  only  68  remain  undeveloped,  and 
pressure  to  develop  these  islands  Is  Intense. 
In  the  President's  1977  environmental 
Message,  high  priority  was  placed  on  protec- 
tion of  undeveloped  barrier  islands,  and  In 
his  most  recent  Environmental  Message,  the 
President  has  reaffirmed  the  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  coastal  resource  preservation.  He 
has  also  directed  the  Department  of  Interior 
to  prepare  a  plan  for  protecting  these  un- 
developed Islands.  A  number  of  options  are 
being  considered,  including  use  of  Section 
315(2) ,  which  may  be  used  to  perform  a  criti- 
cal role  in  Island  preservation.  However,  no 
specific  proposal  has  yet  been  made.  In  co- 
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ordination  with  other  related  federal  pro- 
grams such  as  those  administered  by  the 
Flood  Insurance  Administration.  Heritage 
Conservation  and  Recreation  Service,  and  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  CZMA  should  be 
examined  to  determine  its  proper  role  in  sup- 
port of  Island  preservation. 

In  view  of  the  critical  need  to  ensure  that 
undeveloped  barrier  islands  are  preserved, 
funding  for  section  315(2)  of  the  CZMA 
should  be  authorized  at  $10  million  for  the 
next  2-year  period. 

Section  ,3181a)  (7)— Program  Administra- 
tion: The  Office  of  Coastal  Zone  Management 
within  NOAA  administers  the  national  pro- 
gram. Stewardship  of  the  program  has  led  to 
significant  gains  In  improving  the  ability  of 
states  to  manage  coastal  resources.  The  pro- 
posed amendments  charge  NO.AA  with  the 
responsibility  to  assist  and  guide  coastal 
states  as  they  focus  additional  attention  on 
the  major  national  concerns  facing  our  na- 
tion's coastlines.  Accordingly,  section  318 
should  be  reauthorized  to  provide  funds 
necessary  to  maintain  ths  Administration's 
capability  to  oversee  the  national  program  » 


By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  ifor  him- 
.self,  Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr 
BoscHwiTZ.    Mr.   Cochran.   Mr. 
DeConcini.      Mr.      ExoN.      Mr. 
Heflin.  Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mr 
Stafford^ : 
S.  2623.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  United 
States    Submarine    Veterans    of    World 
War  II:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

FEDERAL    CHARTER    FOR    THE    UNITED    STATES 
StIBMARINE    VFTERANS    OF    WORLD    WAR    II 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  today  to  introduce  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II  I  am  joined  in 
the  proposal  by  my  colleague  from  Arizo- 
na. Senator  DeConcini.  and  by  Senators 
Baker,  Boren.  Boschwitz.  Cochran. 
ExoN.  Hefi  IN.  Packwood.  and  Stafford. 

Mr.  PresideiiL,  it  is  an  honor  for  me 
to  introduce  the  bill  as  a  companion  to 
H.R.  ,52  and  H.R.  6254,  which  have  been 
introduced  by  Congressman  Oberstar  of 
Minnesota.  The  record  of  the  submarine 
veterans  is  well  known  in  the  annals  of 
military  history.  These  veterans  have  a 
proven  record  of  great  sacrifice  and  serv- 
ice to  their  country,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  entire  Senate  would  join  us  in 
providing  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
group. 

As  succinctly  described  in  a  letter  to 
me  by  Richard  C.  Cooper,  a  charter 
member  of  the  organization  from  Ari- 
zona: 

The  submarines  fighting  In  the  lonely 
depths  of  the  vast  oceans  literally  cut  the 
fuel  lines  of  the  energy  starved  Japan.  At 
the  war's  end,  while  the  Japanese  Army  was 
Virtually  intact,  its  naval  and  marlllme  forces 
had  been  annihilated. 

During  this  time  the  submarines  sank 
1,178  enemy  merchant  ships,  a  tonnage  of 
over  5,000,000  tons,  and  214  naval  ships  for 
over  600,000  tons.  There  were  costs  for  such 
a  victory.  Fifty-two  of  our  252  submarines 
were  lost  with  a  total  of  3,505  officers  and 
men.  One  out  of  every  five  officers  and  men 
who  served,  never  returned. 

The  loss   rate   of   nearly  20   percent  was 


the  highest  for  any  comparable  unit  of  the 
U.S.  Navy.  This  force  numbered  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  entire  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  join  us  in  this  worthwhile 
effort  to  provide  national  recognition  to 
a  dedicated  group  of  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

S.  2623 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  Wil- 
bur L.  Meyer.  Indianapolis.  Indiana:  Henry 
T.  Vande  Kerkhoff.  Elmhurst.  Illinois:  Ed- 
mond  Kay.  Garden  Grove,  California;  James 
A.  Woodall.  Galveston.  Texas:  Reverend  John 
F.  Marshall.  O.F.M.,  Allegany.  New  York: 
John  Krets,  San  Diego.  California:  Harry  D. 
Preeburn.  Boerne.  Texas:  Ernst  T.  Rosing. 
La  Grange  Park.  Illinois;  Fred  A  Judd,  Bal- 
timore. Maryland:  Arthur  F.  Rawson,  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland;  E.  J.  Newbould.  Alexan- 
dria. Virginia;  Richard  C.  Cooper,  Phoenix, 
.^ri2X5na;  Charles  A.  Hennessey.  Sacramento. 
California;  Donald  L.  Smith.  Mlddletown, 
Ohio:  J.  Daniel  Lopp,  New  Albany.  Indiana: 
Edward  H.  Bland,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  James 
H.  Piper,  Clifton  Springs.  New  York;  Rex 
W.  Chenoweth.  Brighton,  Michigan;  Corne- 
lius R.  Bartholemew,  Miles  City,  Montana; 
James  L.  Kornegay,  Centerville,  Alabama;  J. 
Allen  Mactier.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Reverend  Jerome  Klrcher,  O.FM..  Carvllle. 
Louisiana:  Grover  S.  McLeod,  Birmingham, 
Alabama;  Harold  A.  Ballenger,  Los  Angeles, 
California;  Frank  W.  Glehart.  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  William  O.  Herring.  Medford.  Oregon; 
James  A.  Brillowskl.  San  Diego,  California; 
Donald  E.  Chauvln.  Birmingham,  Alabama; 
Joseph  M.  Ferrell,  Sun  City,  Arizona;  George 
H.  McMInn.  Marion.  Arkansas. 

Raymond  A.  Tlraschl,  San  FYanclsco.  Cali- 
fornia: Edwin  Klaver.  Denver.  Colorado; 
Clarence  A  May,  Midway.  Texas;  William  F. 
Hughes.  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  LaVerne  A.  Nor- 
denbere.  Rockford,  Illinois:  Charles  F.  Croth- 
ers,  Greenfield,  Indiana;  David  B.  Wright, 
Des  Moines.  Iowa:  Harry  E.  Howell,  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky;  Ovila  J  LaPIante,  Water- 
vlUe,  Maine;  John  K.  Mayer.  Eufaula,  Ala- 
bama. 

Warren  Stlen.  Ionia.  Michigan;  Ernest  E. 
■Van  Deventer.  Saint  Paul,  Minnesota;  Har- 
vey G.  Joeckle,  Overland,  Missouri;  Joseph 
E.  Federle,  Omaha.  Nebraska;  William  D. 
Beal.  Junior,  Jackson.  New  Hampshire;  Her- 
bert J.  Georglus,  Junior.  Paramus.  New  Jer- 
sey: Gordon  E.  Lucht.  Hobbs.  New  Mexico: 
William  P.  Bosch,  Massapequa.  New  York; 
Charlie  E   White,  Pensacola,  Florida 

Vern  R  Atha,  Portland,  Oregon;  Arthur  B. 
Clarke.  PerklomenvUIe.  Pennsylvania:  Wayne 
I.  Miller.  Houston,  Texas;  Lewis  H  Barkdoll. 
Mount  Vernon,  Washington;  Stephen  N. 
Petreshock,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin;  Charlie  R. 
Ray,  Birmingham.  Alabama;  John  O  BoUn, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  and  any  other  person  who. 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  a  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  their 
successors,  are  created.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  body  corporate  by  the  name  of 
United  States  Submarine  Veterans  of  World 
War  II  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "corporation")  and  by  such  name  shall 
be  known  and  have  perpetual  succession  of 


the  powers,  limitations,  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  this  Act. 

COMPLETION    OP   ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  persons  named  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  complete  the 
organization  of  the  corporation  by  the  selec- 
tion of  officers  and  employees,  the  adoption, 
amendment,  and  revision  of  a  constitution 
and  bylaws  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  charter,  and  the  doing  of  such 
other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  such 
purpose. 

PURPOSES    OF   THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  of  the 
corporation  shall  be — 

(a)  to  perpetuate  and  establish  memorials 
to  the  memory  of  those  shipmates  who  served 
aboard  United  States  submarines  and  gave 
their  lives  In  submarine  warfare  during 
World  War  n, 

(b)  to  further  promote  and  keep  alive  the 
spirit  and  unity  that  existed  among  the 
United  States  Navy  submarine  crewmen  dur- 
ing World  War  II. 

(c)  to  promote  sociability,  general  welfare, 
and  good  fellowship  among  Its  members. 

(d)  to  pledge  loyalty  and  patriotism  to 
the  United  States  Government, 

(e)  to  sponsor  and  award  annual  college 
scholarships, 

(f)  to  make  the  general  public  aware  of 
life  aboard  submarines  during  World  War  II, 
by  obtaining,  restoring,  and  displaying  the 
submarines  that  were  in  service  at  that  time. 

(g)  to  perform  such  acts  of  charity  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  constitution  and  bylaws,  and 

(h)  to  promote  and  support  the  member- 
ship In  "Wives  of  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II  "  and  "The  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  United  States  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  11". 

POWERS    OF    THE    CORPORATION 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  all  applicable  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  any  State  in  wlilch 
the  corporation  operates,  the  corporation 
shall  have  the  power — 

(a)  to  sue  be  sued,  complain,  or  defend  in 
any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction; 

(b)  to  adopt,  alter,  and  use  a  corporate 
seal  for  the  sole  and  exclusive  use  of  the 
corporation; 

(c)  to  choose  such  ofBcers.  managers,  and 
agents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  corporation; 

(d)  to  charge  and  collect  membership 
dues; 

(e)  to  adopt,  amend,  apply,  and  alter  a 
constitution  and  bylaws  not  Inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America 
or  of  any  State  in  which  the  corporation  is  to 
operate,  for  the  management  of  Its  property 
and  the  regulation  of  its  affairs; 

(f)  to  contract  and  be  contracted  with  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  corporation; 

(g)  to  take  and  hold  by  lease,  gift,  pur- 
chase, grant,  devise,  bequest,  or  otherwise 
any  property,  real,  personal,  or  mixed,  neces- 
sary or  convenient  for  attaining  the  objects 
of  the  corporation,  subject,  however,  to  ap- 
plicable provisions  of  law  of  any  State  (1) 
governing  the  amount  or  kind  of  real  and 
personal  property  which  may  be  held  by. 
or  (2)  otherwise  limiting  or  controlling  the 
ownership  of  real  and  personal  property 
which  may  be  held  by,  or  (3)  otherwise 
limiting  or  controlling  the  ownership  of  real 
and  personal  property  by.  a  corporation  op- 
erating in  such  State: 
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(h)    to  transfer,   lease,   or  convey  real  or 
p>ersonal  property: 

1 1 1   to  hnprnu.'  mnnpv  fnr  thp  T\:irneiKft^  nf  r h«i 


OFFICERS  or  satisfaction  of  any  outstanding  obligation 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  such     or  liability  the  remaining  assets  of  the  cor- 
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men  captured  and  interned  since  World 
War  I.  In  addition,  an  estimated  92.761 


compensation  for  [personal  and  property 
damage  caused  by  nuclear  power  acci- 

Hpnt.t; 


proving  the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
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(h)  to  transfer,  lease,  or  convey  real  or 
I>ersonal  property; 

(I)  to  borrow  money  for  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation  and  to  issue  bonds  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  therefor  and  to  secure 
the  same  by  mortgage  or  pledge  subject  to 
applicable  Federal  or  State  laws;  and 

(J)  to  dc  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration 


TEKRrrORlAL  SCOPE  OP  ACTTVI- 

EESUJENT    AGENT 


PRINCIPAL  OFnCE 

ties; 

Sec.  5.  I  a)  The  principal  office  of  the  cor- 
poration shall  be  located  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation, 
but  the  activities  of  the  corporation  shall 
not  be  confined  to  that  place  and  may  be 
conducteJ  throughout  the  United  States 
and  in  all  other  locations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  corporation. 

I  b  I  The  corporation  shall  have  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  at  all  times  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  corporation,  and  notice  to  or  service 
upon  such  agent  or  mailed  to  the  business 
address  of  such  agent  shall  be  deemed  as 
service  or  notice  upon  the  corporation. 

MEMBERSHIP    RIGHTS 

Sec.  6(a)  Membership  shall  be  restricted 
to  those  members  of  the  United  States  sub- 
marine crews  and  United  States  submarine 
relief  crews  who  were  on  active  duty  be- 
tween December  1.  1941.  and  December  31 
1946 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  general  member- 
ship there  shall  be  special  classes  of  hon- 
orary membership  qualification  or  eligibility 
for  which  and  rights  and  obligations  of 
which,  shall  be  as  provided  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bylaws  of  the  corporation. 

(c)  All  persons  who  are  members  of  any 
class  of  the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  an  association,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  retain 
their  membership  in  such  class  as  members 
of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OP  directors:  composition; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec  7.  (a)  Upon  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  membership  of  the  initial  board  of 
directors  of  the  corporation  shall  consist  of 
the  present  officers  of  the  United  States 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  11.  in- 
cluding the  immediate  past  president  of  said 
organization,  or  such  of  them  as  may  then 
be  living  and  are  qualified  officers  of  that 
association,  to  wit :  James  L.  O'Conner.  Balti- 
more. Maryland  Joseph  McGrievy.  La  Mesa. 
California.  Elrov  F  Wilke.  Denver,  Colo- 
rado; Henry  T  Vande  Kerkhoff.  Elmhurst. 
nilnoLs.  Andrew  M  Gasper.  North  Hunting- 
don. Pennsylvania 

lb)  Thereafter  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  corporation  shall  consist  of  such  number 
not  les.s  than  five)  as  shall  be  selected  In 
such  manner  i  including  the  filling  of  vacan- 
cies i.  and  shall  serve  for  such  terms  as  may 
be  prescribed  in  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of   the  corporation. 

\c)  The  board  of  directors  shall  be  the 
governing  board  of  the  corporation  and  shall 
during  the  intervals  between  corporation 
meetings  be  responsible  for  the  general  poli- 
cies and  program  of  the  corporation.  The 
board  of  directors  shall  be  responsible  for 
all  finances  of  the  corporation 


OFFICERS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  corporation  shall  have  such 
officers  as  may  be  provided  for  In  the  bylaws. 

(b)  The  officers  shall  have  such  p>owers 
consistent  with  this  charter,  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  bylaws. 

(c)  The  officers  of  the  corporation  shall  be 
elected  in  such  manner  and  have  such  terms 
and  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  In  the  by- 
laws of  the  corporation. 

distribution  of  income  or  assets  to 
members;  loans 
Sec.  9.  (a)  No  part  of  the  Income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  Insure  to  any  mem- 
ber, officer,  or  director  as  such,  or  be  distrib- 
uted to  any  of  them  during  the  life  of  the 
corporation,  or  upon  its  dissolution  or  final 
liquidation,  nor  shall  any  member  or  private 
individual  be  liable  for  the  obligations  of  the 
corporation.  Nothing  in  this  section,  however, 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent — 

(1)  the  payment  of  bona  fide  expenses  of 
officers  of  the  corporation  in  amounts  ap- 
proved by  the  board  of  directors;  or 

(2)  the  support  of  scholarships  to  de- 
scendants of  submarine  veterans  or  other 
scholarships  and  works  of  charity  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  directors  and  con- 
trolled by  the  constitution  and  bylaws  of  the 
corporation. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  make  loans 
to  its  officers,  directors,  or  employees.  Any 
officer  or  director  who  votes  for  or  assents  to 
the  making  of  a  loan  to  any  officer,  director, 
or  employee  of  the  corporation  and  any  officer 
who  participates  in  the  making  of  such  loan 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  to  the 
corporation  for  the  amount  of  such  loan 
until  the  payment  thereof. 

NONPOLinCAL  NATURE  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation,  and  its  officers 
and  directors  as  such,  shall  not  contribute  to 
or  otherwise  support  or  assist  any  political 
party  or  candidate  for  elective  public  office. 

LIABILITY  FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS  AND  AGENTS 

Sec.  U.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when  acting 
within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

PBOHIBlnON  AGAINST  ISSUANCE  OF  STOCK  OR 
PAYMENT  OP  DIVIDENDS 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  have  no 
power  to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  or  declare 
or  pay  dividends. 

BOOKS    AND    records:     INSPECTION 

Sbc.  13.  The  corporation  shall  keep  correct 
and  complete  books  and  records  of  account. 
It  shall  also  keep  minutes  of  the  proceedings 
of  its  membership  and  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. It  shall  also  keep  at  its  principal  office  a 
record  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  Its 
memljers,  directors,  and  officers.  All  books 
and  records  of  the  corporation  may  be  in- 
spected by  any  member  or  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney for  any  proper  purpose  at  any  reasonable 


or  satisfaction  of  any  outstanding  obligation 
or  liability  the  remaining  assets  of  the  cor- 
poration may  be  distributed  in  accordance 
with  the  determination  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  corporation  and  in  compliance 
with  this  Act.  the  constitution,  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation,  and  all  other  applicable 
Federal  and  State  laws. 

TRANSFER   OF   ASSETS 

Sec.  16.  The  corporation  may  acquire  the 
assets  of  the  United  States  Submarine  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II.  a  corporation,  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  upon  discharging  or  satisfactorily 
providing  for  the  payment  and  discharge  of 
all  the  liabilities  of  such  corporation  and 
upon  complying  with  any  applicable  Federal 
or  State  law. 

EXCLUSIVE    RIGHT    TO    NAME,    CORPORATE    SALES. 
EMBLEMS.    AND   BADGES 

Sec  17.  The  corporation  and  its  duly 
authorized  State  groups  and  other  local  sub- 
divisions shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
right  to  have  and  use  in  carrying  out  its 
purposes  the  name  "United  States  Sub- 
marine Veterans  of  World  War  II".  and  to 
have  and  use  such  seals,  emblems,  and 
badges  as  the  corporation  may  lawfully 
adopt. 

RESERVATION    OF    RIGHT    TO    AMEND    OR    REPEAL 
CHARTER 

Sec  18-  The  right  of  the  Congress  to  alter, 
amend,  or  repeal  this  Act  is  expressly 
reserved.© 


time. 

AUDFT   OF   FINANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  14  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
■An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  accounts  of 
private  corporations  established  under  Fed- 
eral law",  approved  August  30,  1964  (78  Stat. 
635;  36  U.S.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(50)    United  States  Submarine  Veterans 
of  World  War  II.". 

USE    OF    ASSETS    UPON    DISSOLUTION    OR 
LIQUTOATION 

Sec  15.  Upon  final  dissolution  or  liquida- 
tion of  the  corporation,  and  after  discharge 


By  Mr.  DOLE : 
S.J.  Res.  168.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating July  18,  1980,  as  "National  POW- 
MIA  Recognition  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  POW-MIA  RECOGNITION  DAT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  passed  House  Joint  Resolution 
963,  and  President  Carter  signed  Public 
Law  95-349.  designating  July  18.   1979. 
a.s    "National    POW-MIA    Recognition 
Day."  This  day  was  established  to  recog- 
nize and  pay  tribute  to  all  former  pris- 
oners of  war.  as  well  as  those  still  miss- 
ing and  to  their  families,  for  whom  the 
horror  of  war  never  really  ended.  This 
concern  and  recognition  of  the  special 
debt  we  owe  these  Americans  has  been 
revitalized  in  the  House  by  the  distin- 
guished Congressman  from  Nevada  'Mr 
Santini*.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  him  and  the  over 
150   rosponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 507.  for  their  display  of  concern  and 
interest  in  honoring  these  men.  by  intro- 
duction  of   this   resolution  to  establish 
July   18,   1980,  as  "National  POV^T-MIA 
Recognition  Day." 

As  I  share  their  concern  and  feel  it 
appropriate  to  show  our  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  the  selfless  service 
these  men  gave  our  country.  I  would  like 
to  join  in  this  effort  by  today  introduc- 
ing this  joint  resolution  in  the  Senate. 
Setting  aside  a  special  day  to  honor  our 
former  prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in 
action  is  certainly  an  appropriate  and 
fitting  tribute. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  esti- 
mates that  there  were  142,227  servlce- 
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men  captured  and  interned  since  World 
War  I.  In  addition,  an  estimated  92,761 
servicemen  were  lost  in  combat  and 
never  recovered.  In  each  of  these  past 
wars,  our  prisoners  of  war  have  per- 
formed a  special  service  and  sacrifice. 
Further,  they  have  been  confronted  with 
the  added  burden  of  loneliness  and 
hardship  which  has  fallen  upon  them, 
and  in  many  cases,  this  burden  was  in- 
tensified, as  they  were  subjected  to  in- 
humane treatment  by  the  enemy,  in  di- 
rect violation  of  common  human  com- 
passion, ethical  standards  and  interna- 
tional obligations. 

Today,  through  yellow  ribbons,  maple 
leaves  and  the  news  media,  we  are  con- 
stantly being  reminded  of  the  tragic  situ- 
ation being  experienced  by  our  American 
citizens  being  held  hostage  by  Iranian 
militants,  and  rightfully  so.  Their  ordeal 
is  one  of  horrifying  magnitude  and  pro- 
portion, and  one  which  has  continued 
far  too  long.  Hopefully,  we  will  soon  be 
rolling  out  the  red  carpet  for  the  hos- 
tages' return,  but  how  many  have  tread 
over  that  red  carpet  in  a  similar  welcom- 
ing home,  and  what  is  there  to  remind  us 
of  their  sacrifices  and  hardships? 

Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  we  not 
forget  the  hardships  and  horrors  experi- 
enced by  our  prisoners  and  missing  in 
action  of  our  past  conflicts.  The  harrow- 
ing nightmare  of  POW-MIA  status  af- 
fects the  lives  of  family  and  friends  just 
as  dramatically  as  the  Iranian  hostage 
situation  has  affected  us  as  a  nation. 

It  is  altogether  appropriate,  therefore, 
that  all  Americans  recognize  the  special 
debt  we  owe  these  Americans  held  pris- 
oner during  wartime.  It  is  equally  impor- 
tant and  appropriate  that  we  remember 
the  unresolved  casualties  of  war.  our 
soldiers  whose  fates  are  still  unknown, 
and  the  families,  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  these  men  whose  pain  and  bitter- 
ness continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  me  in  hon- 
oring these  Americans  who  made  a  spe- 
cial sacrifice  for  our  country,  by  cospon- 
sonng  and  supporting  this  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today.  By  designating 
July  18.  1980.  as  "National  POW-MIA 
Recognition  Day."  our  Nation  can  show- 
its  gratitude  to  these  men  who  endured 
the  hardships  of  combat,  the  rigors  and 
privation  of  captivity,  and  to  also  honor 
those  whose  fate  is  yet  unresolved,  and 
to  assure  their  families  and  friends  they 
are  not  forgotten.  This  day  would  pro- 
vide a  fitting  forum  to  demonstrate  our 
unified  concern  for  their  past  sacrifices 
and  future  realities.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1082.  a 
bill   to  repeal   limits   placed   on   public 


compensation  for  iiersonal  and  property 
damage  caused  by  nuclear  power  acci- 
dents. 

S.    1631 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1631.  a 
bill  to  provide  additional  funds  for  cer- 
tain projects  relating  to  fish  restoration, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Citlver.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon*  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2147.  a  bill 
to  establish  the  Regulatory  Policy 
Board,  to  provide  for  the  regulatorj- 
analysis  of  proposed  major  rules,  to  im- 
prove rulemaking  procedures  affecting 
small  businesses  and  local  governments, 
to  require  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  review  certain  regulatorv-  agen- 
cies, to  increase  competition  in  regulated 
industries,  to  make  other  improvements 
in  regulatory  procedures,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2406 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  iMr.  Burdicki. 
the  Senator  from  'Virginia  iMr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr. I.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  DeConcind  .  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas I  Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings'.  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston i.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Prox- 
MiREi .  the  Senator  from^  Tennessee  (Mr 
Sasseri.  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr 
Stone  1 .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ZoRiNSKYi.  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2408.  a  bill  to  reform  the 
laws  relating  to  former  Presidents. 

S.    2415 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2415.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  application  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  to  property 
purchased  by  a  person  who  is  engaged  in 
the  trade  or  business  of  furniture  rental 
or  leasing  to  others. 

S.    2S07 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Sasser>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2507.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  President  to  impose 
higher  or  additional  rates  of  duty  on  the 
products  of  any  foreign  country  that 
does  not  cooperate  with  the  'United 
States  in  its  diplomatic  or  economic  ini- 
tiatives in  furtherance  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Resolution 
relating  to  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  to  prohibit  the  procure- 
ment of  goods  from  any  such  country  for 
use  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

SENATE    JOINT   KESOLtTION    1.59 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Pryor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  a  joint  resolution  disap- 


proving the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports  of  pe- 
troleum products. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dtirkin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  ( Mr.  Bayh  '  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163.  a  joint  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  action  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  in  imposmg  a  lee  on  imports  of  pe- 
troleum or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION    61 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Harry'  F  By'fd 
Jr.,  his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  67,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
taxing  social  security  benefits. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    4  07 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr 
ScHMiTT ) .  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong  I .  and  the  Senator  from 
MLssouri  (Mr.  Eagleton*  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  407,  a 
resolution  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  it  offer  its  congratulations 
to  Americans  who  participated  in  the  2d 
Olympic  winter  games  for  the  physically 
handicapped  in  Geilo.  Norway. 


senate  concurrent  resolution 
90^submission  of  a  concur- 
rent RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
CONSERVATION  AND  RECREA- 
TIONAL   BOATING 

Mr.  DURKIN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Energj-  and 
Natural  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  90 

Whereas  recreational  boating  Is  tremen- 
dously popular  in  the  United  States,  partic- 
ularly in  New  Hampshire  and  New  England; 

Whereas  sport  fishing  is  tremendously  pop- 
ular in  the  United  States,  is  participated  in 
by  individuals  of  all  ages  from  all  geograph- 
ical areas  of  the  United  States,  and  uses 
watercraft; 

Whereas  the  recreational  boating  industry 
uses  only  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  all 
petroleum  used  in  the  United  States  and  uses 
only  1  per  centum  of  all  motor  fuels  used 
in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  a  standby  Federal  emergency  en- 
ergy conservation  plan  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
on  February  7.  1980  (45  FR  8462-8517 1 .  would 
halt  all  recreational  boating  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  if  the  President  declares  an  energy 
emergency:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
should  not  promulgate  or  make  effective  any 
Federal  emergency  energy  conservation  plan 
which  would  harm  recreational  boating  or 
which  would  discriminate  against  recrea- 
tional boating  in  comparison  to  other  recrea- 
tional uses  of  energy. 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  a  recent  Department 
of  Energy  proposal  to  restrict  recrea- 
tional boating  on  weekends.  DOE  recently 
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issued   its  standby  Federal   emergency 
conservation  plan  which  included  a  nile 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

select    committee    on    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 


~"     ;.  ':  ,  ^  ,  »  SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

restricting  the  use  of  recreational  water-     _  ,,    ,„_„ ,„„  ,,    „ 

„«,ff  r.^  „,<.^i,^„H.    1-^^  =  ,,    T  orv,  ir,tr^-    •  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 


in  order  to  create  meaningful  jobs  and 
to  improve  conditions  among  Indians  and 
non-Indians  on  reservations  and  in  other 
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Subcommittee   on   Rural   Housing   and 
Development,    of    the    Committee    on 


about  the  implications  of  the  Supreme     defined.    However. 

Court's  1978  decision  in  Zurcher  against     Stanford    Daily    case    substantially    limit* 


the     Supreme     Court's 
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issued  its  standby  Federal  emergency 
conservation  plan  which  included  a  nile 
restricting  the  use  of  recreational  water- 
craft  on  weekends.  Today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  against  this  rule 
because  it  would  discriminate  against 
and  harm  the  recreational  boating  in- 
dustry and  the  New  Hampshire  tourist 
industry.  This  restriction  on  weekend 
boating  is  an  empty,  symbolic  gesture 
which  would  have  a  devastating  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  boating  and  tourist 
industries  as  well  as  small  businesses 
throughout  New  Hampshire  and  New- 
England.  Simply  stated  the  plan  is  ill- 
advised  and  ill-conceived. 

First  ot  all  the  restriction  flies  in  the 
face  of  Emergency  Energ>-  Conservation 
Act  of  1979  because  it  imposes  an  im- 
reasonable  disproportionate  share  of  en- 
ergy restriction  on  the  boating  and 
tourism  industry. 

Second.  DOEs  projected  fuel  savings 
from  this  half-baked  plan  are  way  off. 
At  best  only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
motor  fuel  will  be  conserved.  The  en- 
ergy savings  are  clearly  minimal  and  the 
economic  impact  will  clearly  be  far- 
reaching. 

In  New  Hampshire's  lakes  region  for 
instance,  almost  every  segment  of  the 
economy  will  be  hurt.  Marinas,  retailers 
who  serve  recreational  boatowners  and 
boatyards  will  be  sunk  financially.  Mo- 
tels, restaurants,  and  family  stores  and 
businesses  will  also  be  left  high  and  dry. 
Nearly  600.000  jobs  across  the  country 
and  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  invest- 
ment are  in  jeopardy  because  of  this  un- 
fair restriction. 

Last  summer  our  tourism  industry  suf- 
fered tremendously,  long  gas  lines  and 
empty  gas  tanks  due  to  the  bungling  of 
the  Department  of  Energ>-  kept  many 
drivers  from  enjoying  their  hard-earned 
vacations  in  New  Hampshire.  This  win- 
ter's unexpectedly  low  snowfall  also  ad- 
versely affected  many  New  Hampshire 
and  New  England  small  businesses.  In 
these  tough  times  we  simply  cannot  af- 
ford new  and  unfair  restrictions  which 
would  further  cripple  our  economy.  That 
is  just  what  the  proposed  DOE  restric- 
tion would  do  and  that  is  why  I  am 
against  it. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  done 
little  since  its  inception  to  solve  our  en- 
ergy crisis.  Making  the  boating  industry- 
a  symbolic  scapegoat  is  typical  of  the 
myopic  approach  DOE  has  brought  to 
the  energy-  conservation  effort.  We  can 
no  longer  allow  so.Tie  bungling  Washing- 
ton bureaucrat  to  dictate  ill-advised 
policy. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolution 
which  would  prohibit  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  from  issuing  any  Federal  emer- 
gency energy  conservation  plan  which 
would  discriminate  against  and  harm 
recreational  boating  and  our  substantial 
recreation  industry.  Minimal  energy  sav- 
ings at  a  tremendous  economic  cost  is 
not  the  way  to  solve  our  energy  prob- 
lems or  our  energy-induced  inflation. 
Prompt  passage  of  this  resolution  is  es- 
sential.* 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  April  30. 
1980,  beginning  at  1  p.m..  in  room  4200 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  2508.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of  the 
Gila  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity judgment  funds  awarded  in  dock- 
ets 236-A.  236-B.  and  236-E  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact  Peter 
Taylor  of  the  committee  staff  on  exten- 
sion 224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testify 
or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.* 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON   INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  an  open  business  meeting  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  for  April  30. 
1980,  begirming  at  130  p.m.  in  room 
4200.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
following  bills  are  to  be  considered  for 
markup;  S.  341,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
three  affiliated  tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation  to  file  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
any  claim  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  for  delay  in  payment  for  lands 
claimed  to  be  taken  in  violation  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
po.ses:  S.  1795.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Gros 
Ventre  Tribe  to  file  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
any  claims  against  the  United  States  for 
damages  for  delay  in  payment  for  lands 
claimed  to  be  taken  in  violation  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: S.  2066.  a  bill  to  convey  Federal 
land  located  in  Colorado  to  the  Ute 
Mountain  Tribe  and  to  pay  an  amount 
to  such  tribe  for  economic  development: 
and  S.  2508.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Gila  River  Pima-Mari- 
copa Indian  Community  judgment  funds 
awarded  in  dockets  236-A.  236-B.  and 
236-E  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
business  meeting  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Max  Richtman  of  the  committee 
staff  on  extension  224-2251.  • 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  public  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  20, 
1980,  beginning  at  10  a...i..  in  room  5110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  2513, 
a  bill  to  provide  a  program  for  an  "Oper- 
ation Bootstrap"  for  the  American  Indian 


in  order  to  create  meaningful  jobs  and 
to  improve  conditions  among  Indians  and 
non-Indians  on  reservations  and  in  other 
communities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  2.  1980. 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Testi- 
mony Is  invited  regarding  oversight  of 
Federal  recognition  procedures. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  4,  1980. 
beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Tes- 
timony is  invited  regarding  oversight  on 
the  Judgement  Fund  Distribution  Act. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Jime  10, 
1980,  beginning  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  5110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  Invited  regarding  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Act. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Max  Richtman  of  the  committee  staff  on 
extension  224-2251.  Those  wishing  to 
testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  hearing  record  should 
write  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510.» 


AUTHORITY  FOR   COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN     RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  deemed 
to  have  been  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.,  to  hear  administration 
officials  on  the  Iranian  situation,  and  be- 
Kinning  at  1 :30  p.m.  on  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion policy  and  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     HOUSING     AND     URBAN 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Development  be 
deemed  to  have  been  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today, 
beginning  at  3  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  2614,  the  Housing  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT      COMMrrTEE      ON      INDIAN      AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  30, 
1980.  to  hold  a  hearing  followed  by  a 
markup  session  on  S.  2508.  the  Gila 
River  Judgment  Award  and  S.  341  and 
S  1795,  legislation  authorizing  certain 
tribes  to  file  claims  for  damages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     RURAL     HOtTSINC     AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Rural  Housing  and 
Development,  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  30. 
to  continue  its  hearings  on  the  rural 
housing  authorizations  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE      ON       OVERSIGHT      OF      GOVERN- 
MENT   MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  sessions  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  30.  and  Thursday. 
May  1,  1980.  to  hold  hearings  on  "hurry- 
up  "spending. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE     ON     AGRICULTURAL     RESEARCH 
AND     GENERAL    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion Subcommittee,  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  be 
authorized  to  meet  diu-ing  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  1.  and 
Friday,  May  2,  1980  to  hold  hearings  on 
price  volatility  in  the  silver  futures 
market. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE     ON     FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  30,  1980  to 
hold  a  markup  on  S.  2271,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  S.  2423,  the  Inter- 
national Development  and  Security  Co- 
operation Act  of  1980,  S.  2422,  Interna- 
tional Financial  Institutions,  and  S.  2588. 
Legislation  Authorizing  Appropriations 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


STANFORD  DAILY  AND  POLICE 
SEARCHES  OF  DOCTORS'  OFFICES 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Nancy 
C.  A.  Roeske.  professor  of  psychiatry, 
director  of  undergraduate  curriculum, 
and  coordinator  of  medical  education 
for  the  department  of  psychiatry  at  the 
Indiana  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  the  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion's representative  to  the  American 
Medical  Association's  Interspeclalty  Ad- 
visory Board  recently  testified  on  behalf 
of  the  APA  and  AMA  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  the  issue 
and  Implications  of  Zurcher  against 
Stanford  Daily  and  in  support  of  the 
goals  of  my  bUl.  S.  1790. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  attention, 
mj-   constituent's    thoughtful    concerns 
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about  the  implications  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  1978  decision  in  Zurcher  against 
Stanford  upon  the  confidentiality  of 
medical  records  and  the  invasions  that 
occur  by  law  enforcement  officials  into 
the  security  and  privacy  of  physician's 
offices. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  the 
Imphed  consequences  of  Dr.  Roeske's 
opinion  that — 

The  continued  dangerous  encroachment  to 
the  right  of  privacy  authorized  by  the 
Zurcher  decision  can  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent whereby  our  protected  rights  can  be 
diluted.  We  must  be  ever  concerned  that  the 
call  for  "law  and  order"  not  be  used  as  an 
excuse  to  diminish  these  rights. 

While  the  Implications  of  the  Zurcher 
decision  may  affect  all  Americans,  it  is 
as  Dr.  Roeske  stated,  specifically — 

Contrary  to  established  policy  of  the 
American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association  with  respect 
to  the  privileged  nature  of  the  patient/ 
physician  relationship  and  the  ethics  ot 
practice. 

In  further  support  of  the  need  to  pro- 
tect properly  psychiatric,  psychological, 
or  mental  health  treatment  notes.  Dr. 
Roeske  quoted  from  the  testimony  of 
Phillip  Heymann.  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  where 
he  said: 

I.  myself,  think  the  search  of  the  psy- 
chiatrist's files  is  a  very  dangerous  and  ques- 
tionable practice — 

and  from  his  testimony  about  the  pur- 
pose categories  of  people  that  should  be 
protected  where  he  stated — 
there  are  however,  categories  that  seem 
to  be  easy  and  obvious.  The  psychiatrist's 
files  fall  in  that  category. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Dr.  Roeske's 
testimony  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows : 
Testimony  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation AND  the  American  Psychiatric 
Association  before  the  Senate  CoMMrrrEE 
on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  1790.  and  the 
Implications  of  Zurcher  v.  Stanford 
Daily 

(By  Nancy  C.A.  Roeske.  M.D.) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  Members 
of  the  Committee:  I  am  Nancy  Roeske.  M.D. 
and  am  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Curriculum,  and  Coordinator 
of  Medical  Education  for  the  Department  of 
Psychiatry  at  the  Indiana  University  School 
of  Medicine.  I  also  serve  as  the  American 
F*sychlatrlc  Association's  representative  to 
the  American  Medical  Association's  inter- 
specially  Advisory  Board. 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association  and 
the  American  Medical  Association  mutually 
seek  to  promote  the  best  Interest  of  patients 
and  those  actually  or  potentially  making 
use  of  pliyslclan  and  mental  health  services. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  this  Committee  to  discuss  our  con- 
cerns about  the  significant  implications  of 
the  Supreme  Court's  1978  decision  in  Zurcher 
V.  Stanford  Daily  upon  the  confidentiality 
of  medical  records  and  the  invasions  that 
occur  by  law  enforcement  officials  into  the 
security  and  privacy  of  physicians'  offices. 

In  modern  times,  the  scope  of  privacy 
afforded  by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  Inno- 
cent   third    parties    had    been    largely    un- 


defined. However,  the  Supreme  Coxut's 
Stanford  Dally  case  substantially  llmlte 
whatever  degree  of  privacy  was  thought  to 
have  exlFted  for  Innocent  citizens. 

Physicians  obligate  themselves  to  protect 
the  confidence  of  their  patients  This  prin- 
ciple hoc  been  relied  upon  by  the  public  and 
has  been  in  a  number  of  States,  an  expres- 
sion of  public  policy. 

The  obligation  of  physicians  to  keep  con- 
fidential the  communications  of  their  pa- 
tlenu  Is  Important  for  two  reasons  First, 
much  of  the  information  related  bv  patients 
to  their  physicians  is  highly  personal.  Pa- 
tients have  every  right  to  expect  that  the 
intimate,  personal  information  communi- 
cated to  physicians  will  remain  private  Sec- 
ond, thf  assurance  of  confidentiality  en- 
courages patients  to  be  candid  with 'their 
physicians,  and  candor  Is  essential  to  effec- 
tive diagnosis  and  medical  management  of 
the  patient's  aliments. 

Even  with  assurances  of  confidentiality. 
some  patients  are  reluctant  to  speak  openly 
with  their  physicians.  If  the  confidentiality 
of  patient  communications  could  no  longer 
be  protected,  such  reluctance  could  become 
widespread,  hindering  the  physician's  ability 
to  provide  needed  medical  care  to  his  or  her 
patients. 

W'e  applaud  the  leadership  taken  by  you. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senator  Baucus.  in"  In- 
troducing corrective  legislation  on  privacy 
protection.  Indeed,  the  APA  and  the  AMA 
stand  together  to  endorse  the  principles  set 
forth  In  S.  1790  which  addresses  the  need  to 
extend  protection  of  all  innocent  third  party 
records  held  In  privileged  relationships  or 
those  protected  by  First  Amendment  right* 
from  Improper  search  and  seizure  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  did 
not  address  appropriately  the  confidential 
nature  of  information  and  the  medical  rec- 
ords Involved  In  the  physician  'patient  rela- 
tionship and  other  simliarly  privileged  rela- 
tionships which  occur  In  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

You.  Senator  Bayh,  as  Chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
set  the  tone  of  protecting  the  Inalienable 
right  of  all  Innocent  third  parties  from  pos- 
sible abuse  of  the  search  warrant  procedure 
when,  In  Introducing  S.  1790.  you  stated: 

"Doctors,  lawyers,  and  other  professionals 
who  have  in  their  possession  confidential  in- 
formation should  not  be  subject  to  forcible 
entries  and  rifling  through  files  any  more 
than  newspapermen  should.  They,  like  the 
press,  should  be  given  the  opp>ortunity  to 
provide  law  enforcement  authorities  the  pre- 
cise material  needed  for  investigation  of  a 
crime  by  voluntarily  complying  with  a  sub- 
poena." 

A  recent  landmark  Federal  District  Court 
decision  struck  down  as  unconstitutional  a 
state  Medicaid  fraud  law  as  violative  of  a  pa- 
tient's right  to  privacy  and  a  physician's  right 
to  be  free  from  unreasonable  search  and  sei- 
zure. The  statute  permitted  government  pros- 
ecutors to  obtain  administrative  searcli 
warrants  issued  under  a  probable  cause 
standard  for  a  complete  inspection  of  the 
confidential  filer,  of  psychotherapists  The 
Court  also  found  that  if  the  status  quo  were 
allowed  to  continue,  there  was  a  "substantial 
probability  of  irreparable  harm"  to  the 
plaintiffs." 

The  Court  concluded  that  there  was  a  sub- 
stantial probability  that  the  enactment  "in- 
trudes significantly  Into  the  patients'  rights 
to  make  decisions  regarding  psychiatric  care 
in  a  manner  that  Is  unnecessary  to  achieve 
the  State's  commendable  purposes"  (uncov- 


•  Hawaii   Psychiatric   Society   v.    Ariyoshi, 
No.  CV79-0U3  (D.  Hawaii.  Oct.  22.  1979). 
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against  Innocent  third  parties  in  the  wake 
of  Zurcher  are  unnecessary. 


SPEECH   BY  MARILYN  BRYANT  ON 
COMMISSION      ON      VOLUNTEER- 


the  role  of  volunteers,  and  rftlse  the  status  of 
volunteers.  We  stUl  need  to  look  at  ways  to 
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erlng  Medicaid  fraud)  and  "violates  the  right 
to  avoid  unjustified  disclosure  of  personal 
Information.'"  The  Court  also  noted  a  recita- 
tion of  leading  United  States  Supreme  Court 
cases  that  have  "recognized  an  individuals 
right  to  make  decisions  free  from  unjustified 
governmental  interference."  In  Whalen  v.  Roe 
(420  U.S.  589,  1977),  the  Supreme  Court 
Implicitly  Included  medical  decisions  "within 
this  protected  zone  of  autonomy."  Citing 
Whalen  v.  Roe.  supra,  and  Nixon  v.  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services.  433  U.S.  425 
(1977).  (the  Nixon  tapes),  the  Court  con- 
cluded that  the  proper  test  Implied  by  those 
two  cases  '"is  to  balance  the  state  Interests 
served  by  a  regulation  against  the  Intrusion 
Into  an  Individuals  privacy.""  "The  compelling 
interest  served  by  the  law  must  '"outweigh"' 
the  right  to  confidentiality  Inherent  In  the 
psychotherapist-patient  relationship.  {Mc- 
Kenna  v.  Fargo.  451  F.  Supp  1355  (D.N.J. 
1978),  Caesar  v.  Mountanos.  542  P.2d  1064 
(9th  Clr.  1976). 

Also,  we  would  like  to  quote  from  Dr.  Maur- 
ice Grossman's  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Constitution  Subcommittee  (August  22, 
1978) .  Dr  Grossman,  one  of  the  world's  lead- 
ing authorities  on  medical  record  privacy, 
stated: 

"The  problem  of  damage  to  patients  is  not 
merely  the  patients  who  are  In  treatment, 
not  merely  the  patients  whose  records  would 
be  searched  but  the  mere  publicity  that  any 
district  attorney  can  get  a  search  warrant 
and  grab  the  records.  In  spite  of  any  efforts 
of  the  psychiatrists  to  protect  them,  Is  going 
to  keep  many  potential  patients  from  seek- 
ing treatment  who  desperately  need  that 
treatment. 

"This  Is  no  mere  conjecture.  These  are 
actual  facts.  I  know  of  at  least  two  Instances 
where  one  patient  in  treatment,  having  heard 
of  a  California  Supreme  Court  decision  re- 
quiring a  psychiatrist  to  breach  that  con- 
fidentiality, stayed  in  panic  for  over  a  year 
because  of  fantasies,  fears,  and  memories  of 
violence  on  part  of  the  patient,  and  the  terror 
that,  if  these  instances  were  ever  discussed  in 
treatment.  I.  as  the  therapist,  would  be  ob- 
ligated to  report  this  patient  to  the  civil 
authorities. 

"It  was  only  after  we  worked  through  some 
of  the  nature  of  the  terror  that  the  whole 
story  cime  out  and  therapy  was  able  to 
proceed. 

""Another  patient  in  a  similar  situation 
debated  for  six  months  about  that  same  de- 
cision, until  he  read  in  a  newspaper  or  maga- 
zine somewhere  that  I.  in  my  official  capac- 
ity, was  opposing  that,  and  only  then  did  he 
feel  safe  enough  to  give  the  iniormation  that 
permitted  him  to  conclude  his  treatment. 

'"These  are  not  merely  theoretical  conjec- 
tures They  actually  have  a  very  direct  im- 
pact on  the  welfare  of  people  already  In 
treatment  but.  even  more,  people  who  need 
treatment  who  €ire  not  going  to  seek  it  out 
of  terror  of  disclosure." 

The  abuse  of  search  warrants  continues. 
For  example,  the  same  District  Attorney  of 
Stanford  Daily  used  a  warrant  on  the  Public 
Defender  office  of  his  own  county  The  at- 
tached San  Francisco  Chronicle  story  (Au- 
gust 29.  1979) .  which  we  request  be  included 
in  the  record,  tells  of  another  episode.  Briefly, 
the  story  is  one  in  which  a  suit  was  brought 
to  recover  patient  records  seized  at  a  drug 
clinic  at  a  San  Francisco  General  Hospital. 

The  criminal  basis  for  the  search  warrant 
action  was  an  unsolved  murder  of  three  em- 
ployees of  a  drugstore  on  February  4.  1979. 
Numerous  fingerprints  were  obtained.  The 
search  warrant  stated  that  shortly  thereafter 
a  Bay  Area  police  department  notified  the 
police  of  Jurisdiction  "(we)  received  a  tele- 
phone call  from  an  anonymous  citizen  In- 
formant .      .  that  an  acquaintance  of  his 


(apparently  not  identified)  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  the  perpetrators  of  the  robbery/ 
homicide  .  .  ."  The  conversation  allegedly  had 
to  do  with  planning  the  robbery  for  druga 
and  obtaining  guns  to  be  used 

This  conversation  allegedly  took  place  at 
the  clinic  to  be  searched  to  obtain  all  records 
on  all  patients  for  a  specified  period,  to  ob- 
tain photos  and  fingerprints  of  all  those  who 
visited  the  clinic.  While  the  alleged  motive 
may  seem  worthy,  the  actual  results  were 
police  departments  throughout  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  getting  photos  and 
fingerprints  (if  they  were  available)  of  all 
narcotic  addicts  trying  to  break  the  habit 
at  that  clinic. 

When  photos  and  prints  records  were  de- 
manded by  the  California  Department  of 
Mental  Health  of  all  drug  treatment  centers. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  duplicate 
registration  of  patients  on  methadone  treat- 
ment, with  the  usual  promise  of  protected 
confidentiality.  These  efforts  were  resisted 
by  all  the  clinic  directors  throughout  the 
state,  based  on  the  Federal  legislation  pro- 
tecting confidentiality.  Everj-one  knew  that 
any  suggestion  of  police  surveillance  would 
devastate  any  drug  treatment  program  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  Congress  wrote  that 
section  into  the  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
treatment  program  law  (Public  Law  92-225 
and  Public  Law  93-282) . 

Let  me  share  with  you  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  Congressional  views  on  the  critical 
nature  of  confidentiality  and  treatment. 
Senate  Report  92-700  states  on  page  33 : 

"The  conferees  wish  to  stress  their  con- 
viction that  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  all  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention programs.  E^very  patient  and  former 
patient  must  be  assured  that  his  right  to 
privacy  will  be  protected.  Without  that  as- 
surance, fear  of  public  disclosure  of  drug 
abuse  or  of  records  that  will  attach  for  life 
will  discourage  thousands  from  seeking  the 
treatment  they  must  have  if  this  tragic  na- 
tional problem  Is  to  be  overcome. 

"Every  person  having  control  over  or  ac- 
cess to  patients'  records  must  understand 
that  disclosure  is  permitted  only  under  the 
circumstances  and  conditions  set  forth  in 
this  section.  Records  are  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  Investigators  for  the  purpose  of  law 
enforcement  or  any  other  private  or  public 
purpose  or  in  any  manner  not  specified  In 
this  section." 

House  Report  93-759.  on  pages  10-11.  also, 
stated : 

"In  section  333  of  the  1970  Act.  Congress 
attempted  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
patient  records  of  alcoholics  and  alcohol 
abusers  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  award  an 
absolute  privilege  to  withhold  names  of  sub- 
jects of  research.  This  limited  provision  has 
proved  to  be  unsatlsfactorv  and.  in  1972. 
Congress  included  as  section  408  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  and  Treatment  Act  a  confidentiality 
section  with  respect  to  records  of  drug 
abusers  that  Imposes  a  duty  to  maintain  the 
confidentiality  of  drug  abuse  patient  records 
as  distinguished  from  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary to  confer  a  privilege  of  doing  so  This 
approach  has  been  adopted  by  the  Conunit- 
tee  in  amending  section  333  of  the  Alcohol 
Act  with  respect  to  records  of  alcoholics  and 
drug  abusers.  In  implementing  the  authority 
to  promulgate  regulations  under  section  333, 
the  Committee  expects  the  precedents  es- 
tablished under  Section  408  of  the  Drug 
Abuse  Act  to  be  followed  in  the  absence  of 
any  compelling  reason  not  to  do  so" 

The  continued  dangerous  encroachment 
to  the  right  of  privacy  authorized  by  the 
Zurcher  decision  can  set  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent whereby  our  protected  rights  can   be 


diluted.  We  must  be  ever  concerned  that 
the  call  for  "law  and  order  '  not  be  used  as 
an  excuse  to  diminish  these  rights,  as  has 
been  the  case  historically  when  totalitarian 
governments  establish  control  over  their 
citizens.  Despite  all  of  the  changes  in  medi- 
cine in  the  last  2.000  years,  one  constant  Is 
the  patients  desire  for  privacy.  The  key  is- 
sue is  one  of  privacy  protection  and  the 
privileged  nature  of  communications  be- 
tween physician  and  patient. 

As  pointed  out  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Stevens  in  his  dissent  on  the  Stanford  DaUy 
case,  the  threat  of  Zurcher  goes  far  beyond 
the  press. 

Justice  Stevens  stated: 
"Countless  law  abiding  citizens— doctors, 
lawyers,  merchant.s,  customers,  bystanders- 
may  have  documents  in  their  possession  that 
relate  to  an  ongoing  criminal  investigation. 
The  consequences  of  subjecting  this  large 
category  of  persons  to  unannounced  police 
searches  are  extremely  serious.  The  ex  parte 
warrant  procedure  enables  the  prosecutor  to 
obtain  access  to  privileged  documents  that 
could  not  be  examined  if  advance  notice  gave 
the  custodian  an  opportvinity  to  object.  The 
search  for  the  documents  described  in  a  war- 
rant mav  involve  the  Inspection  of  files  con- 
taining other  private  matter.  The  dramatic 
character  of  a  sudden  search  may  cause  an 
entirely  unjustified  injury  to  the  reputation 
of  the  persons  searched." 

Aside  from  the  general  intrusion  of  the 
confidential  relationship  between  psychia- 
trist and  patient,  the  search  procedure  is 
particularly  pernicious  since  it  does  not  al- 
low the  physician  to  challenge  the  disclosure 
of  his  records  on  the  ground  that  they  are 
bcth  privileged  and  confidential.  Further,  a 
search,  particularly  of  a  physician's  office, 
raises  the  distinct  likelihood  that  the  police 
will  also  have  acc3ss  to  and  review  the  rec- 
ords of  patients  who  are  wholly  unrelated  to 
the  matter  under  investigation,  such  as  the 
San  Francisco  case  noted  above. 

A  search  warr.mt  need  not  be  served  on 
the  third  party  before  his  or  her  premises  are 
searched.  The  third  party  need  not  be  pres- 
ent for  a  search  to  ensue  A  search  warrant 
may  be  utilized  at  any  time,  whether  or  not 
an  office  is  open  cr  not.  While  all  of  this  may 
make  procurement  of  the  documents  In 
Question  more  prompt  and  while  it  may  as- 
sure against  the  destruction  of  records— but 
wc  know  of  no  reason  for  a  physician  to 
destroy  a  patient's  records — the  warrant  pro- 
cedure had  dangerous  drawbacks:  the  ab- 
sence of  an  adversarial  proceeding  and  the 
ircreased  invasion  of  privacy. 

In  contrast  to  a  search  warrant,  a  sub- 
poena duces  tecum  allows  the  doctor  or  any 
Innocent  third  party  being  served,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  litigate  the  privilege  Issue  Further, 
it  also  restricts  turnover,  should  such  a 
privilege  claim  fail,  to  the  documents  spe- 
cifically at  issue,  thereby  protecting  the 
records,  property  and  perhaps  reputation  of 
others.  Moreover,  the  subpoena  process  per- 
mits an  individual  to  take  advantage  of  the 
due  process  under  law  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  United  States  Justice  Department  in 
previous  testimony  before  your  Constitution 
Subcommittee,  suggested  that  the  special  re- 
strictions that  legislation  places  upon  the 
utilization  of  a  warrant  are  unnecessary  and 
further  burden  a  closely  watched  and  well- 
defined  Judicial  decisionmaking  process. 
Such  a  Justice  Department  position  falls  to 
admit  that  the  Justice  Department  is  com- 
posed of  human  beings  who  set  Justice  De- 
partment policy.  It  Imputes  only  good  and 
honorable  Intentions  to  those  In  high  office 
and  argues  that,  therefore,  more  stringent  re- 
strictions   on   the   use    of   search    warrants 
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against  Innocent  third  parties  In  the  wake 
of  ?:urcher  are  unnecessary. 

I  would  remind  you  of  the  EUsberg  case. 
The  office  of  his  psychiatrist.  Dr.  Fielding, 
was  burglarized  and  records  stolen.  Zurcher 
would  have  made  such  an  invasion  lawful  for 
a  warrant  and  would  now  be  permissible. 

Zurcher  is  contrary  to  established  policy  of 
the  American  Psychiatric  Association  and  the 
American  Medical  Association,  with  respect 
to  the  privileged  nature  of  the  patient  physi- 
cian relationship  and  the  ethics  of  practice. 
It  forces  the  breach  of  that  confidential 
relationship,  the  ralson  d'etre  of  the  medical 
relationship,  by  permitting  documents  to  be 
taken  without  authorization  of  the  patent 

This  is  in  contrast  to  the  use  of  a  subpoena 
which  permi's  the  physician  psychiatrist  and 
patient  eac  i  to  challenge  the  legal  com- 
pulsion to  release  this  confidential  mat«rial. 
The  warrant  permits  none. 

Not  only  does  Zurcher  potentially  weaken 
existing  patient  physician  relationships,  but 
has  the  even  more  serious  danger  of  suffi- 
ciently heightening  the  stigma  now  attached 
to  mental  illness  so  as  to  drive  those  in  need 
of  care  away  from  seeking  help  in  the  first 
place.  The  American  psychiatric  Association 
and  the  American  Medical  .Association  re- 
main confident  that  this  Committee  Is  very 
much  aware  that  the  stigma  associated  wltii 
mental  illness  and  emotional  problems  is 
still  so  strong  that  millions  of  American.^  are 
reluctant  to  admit  they  need  help. 

The  President's  Commls.sion  on  Mental 
Health  clearly  points  out  the  fears  and  con- 
cerns about  the  stigma  of  mental  illness.  It 
states : 

"This  misunderstanding  and  fear  which 
surround  mental  Illness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion relate  both  to  mental  health  services 
and  to  the  people  who  are  receiving  or  have 
received  those  services.  More  people  now  seek 
mental  health  care,  and  those  who  do  often 
seek  care  sooner  than  they  might  have  in  the 
past.  But  many  who  need  help  do  not  seek  it, 
and  many  who  have  received  help  do  not 
admit   It." 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  Committee  will 
share  our  concerns  about  the  dangers  of  and 
implications  of  the  Zurcher  decision,  as  one 
not  limited  to  the  media  We  urge  and  sup- 
port the  enactment  into  law  le}:islation  which 
would  ensure  that  when  any  person  acting 
under  color  of  law.  whether  a  Federal,  slate 
or  local  official,  seeks  evidence  of  a  crime 
from  a  citizen's  home  or  business  who  is  not 
suspected  of  being  Involved  in  the  crime,  the 
proper  procedure  is  to  serve  a  subpoena 
duces  tecum  rather  than  conduct  a  surprise 
search  by  use  of  the  search  warrant 

Mr  Chairman,  the  APA  and  the  AMA  have, 
for  some  time,  been  grappling  with  the  com- 
plex issue  of  confidentiality— notably  those 
assurances  needed  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  medical  records— for  many  of  the 
reasons  already  enunciated  in  our  testimony 
We  both  have  drafted  model  laws  regarding 
this  issue  which  we  believe  carefully  draws 
the  Important  line  between  the  requirement 
of  confidentiality  of  medical  records  and 
access  to  medical  information  for  legitimate 
purposes.  We  would  like  to  ask  that  both 
model  laws  be  made  part  of  the  hearing 
record. 

Once  again,  we  appreciate  the  opportunJtv 
to  appear  before  the  Committee  and  welcome 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  the  goal  of  insuring  the  con- 
fidentiality of  medical  records  and  providing 
Fourth  Amendment  protection  to  all.  We  are 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  mav 
have.0 


SPEECH  BY  MARILYN  BRYANT  ON 
COMMISSION  ON  VOLUNTEER - 
ISM 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  the  speech  Marilyn  Bry- 
ant gave  to  a  gathering  of  Minnesota 
volunteers  interested  in  the  National 
Commission  on  Volunteerism  that  I  have 
proposed. 

Ms.  Bryant  is  an  experienced  volun- 
teer. She  has  served  on  the  national 
boards  of  many  organizations,  such  as 
the  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
and  National  Republican  Women's  Task 
Force.  She  served  for  3  years  with  the 
task  force  for  the  American  Hospital 
Association.  Within  Minnesota.  Ms.  Br>'- 
ant  founded  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Hospital  Volunteer  Association  and 
served  in  leadership  positions  with  the 
Governor's  Office  of  Volunteerism,  the 
Greater  Minneapolis  Girl  Scout  Coimcil, 
Big  Sister,  and  the  Junior  League. 

One  of  Ms.  Bryant's  great  contribu- 
tions was  the  conference  she  convened 
on  volunteerism  called  "People  Power." 
This  1974  conference  attracted  over  1,000 
people  from  across  the  country  to  "pro- 
vide a  forum  where  the  leaders  of  the 
voluntary  sector  could  discuss  issues  of 
mutual  concern,  consider  opportunities 
for  action,  and  thereby  influence  the  fu- 
ture direction  of  the  volunteer  move- 
ment." 

My  personal  appreciation  goes  to  Ms. 
Brvant  for  her  most  gracious  giving  of 
her  time  and  talents  and  to  the  2  million 
Minnesota  people  who  contribute  their 
time  and  energy  in  volunteer  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Ms.  Bryant's  speech  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech    by   Marilyn    Bryant 

On  April  22.  1974 — exactly  S  years  ago  to 
the  day,  I  convened  People  Power,  the  first 
national  Conference  on  Volunteerism  Over 
1000  volunteers  from  more  than  30  states  and 
Canada  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of 
broadening  citizen  participation  by  exploring 
the  need  for  expanding  the  pool  of  volun- 
teers, expanding  the  role  of  volunteers,  and 
raising    the   status   of    volunteers- 

On  that  occasion  when  over  1000  volunteers 
had  assembled  to  examine  ways  to  broaden 
citizen  participation.  I  said  that  such  par- 
ticipation, whether  individually  or  in  groups, 
represents  an  evolving  force  whose  power 
has  been  both  unrealized  and  unrecognized 
I  said  'working  together,  we  can  revitalize 
one  another's  commitment  and  thereby  mul- 
tiply the  sum  of  our  Individual  efforts"  Thus 
combined,  we  can  generate  the  energy  neces- 
.sary  to  effect  change.  The  resulting  force,  the 
power  of  a  committed  citizenry,  could  have 
a  comnellinf:  Impact  en  solving  problems  In 
the  coming  decades." 

I  am  here  today,  exactly  6  years  to  the  day 
later,  during  Volunteer  Week,  continuing  to 
speak  out  for  voluntary  efforts,  and  continu- 
ing to  believe  that  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, through  their  voluntary  participation, 
can  effect  changes  and  can  help  to  solve  the 
monumental  problems  facing  our  society 
today. 

We  have  come  a  long  way — 
We  still  need,  as  we  did  6  years  ago,  to  ex- 
plore ways  to  expand  the  pool  of  volunteers. 


the  role  of  volimteers,  and  ralBe  the  status  of 
volunteers.  We  still  need  to  look  at  ways  to 
broaden  citizen  participation,  and  make  more 
effective  our  volunteer  efforts,  because  the 
need  for  voluntary  citizen  involvement  has 
i;ot  lessened.  We  know  that  Proposition  13 
was  a  real  test  of  the  individual  citizen's 
willingness  to  accept  the  responslbUlty  for 
human  services  which  the  government  no 
longer  had  funds  to  provide  Today  a  similar 
urgency  exists,  for  the  administration's  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  are  sure  to  affect  human 
service  programs,  and  there  will  be  a  crying 
need  for  citizen  volunteers  to  fill  the  gaps  as 
funding   for   programs   Is   withdrawn 

Over  200  years  ago.  our  forefathers  and 
foremothers  who  founded  this  coimtry  did  so 
as  volunteers  They  did  the  bam  raising,  at- 
tended the  town  meetings,  and  when  felt 
compelled,  enacted  a  Boston  Tea  Party  They 
were  citizen  activists — volunteers — who 
founded  this  democracy.  And  today  the  need 
is  as  great— we  need  citizen  activists,  volun- 
teers to  help  preserve  this  democracy  We  as 
Americans  know  that  there  is  a  limit  to  what 
government  can  do  We  earnestly  believe  In 
founding— presen-lng — and  making  better 
our  socletv  through  our  own  efforts  as  Indi- 
viduals We  are  all  here  today — because  we 
share  that  belief. 

As  volunteers,  we  are.  and  we  should  be 
Interested  In  mechanisms  which  will  en- 
hance or  facilitate  our  efforts,  or  Increase 
the  public  awareness  of  and  recognition  of 
volunteer  activities. 

■Vou  are  here  today  to  learn  about  the 
Commission  on  Volunteerism.  and  I  am  here 
to  tell  you  about  it  because  I  believe  It  has 
the  potential  for  enhancing  and  supporting 
our  efforts  as  volunteers,  and  for  Increasing 
the  public  awareness  of  and  recognition  of 
volunteer  efforts.  A  National  Commission  on 
Volunteerism  has  the  potential  for  doing 
these  thlnes  because  It  establishes  at  the 
highest  level  a  Commission  to  formulate  a 
policy  regarding  cooperation  between  gov- 
ernment and  volunteer  organizations.  The 
National  Commission  Is  the  most  prestigious, 
most  visible  means  of  bringing  public  ofn- 
clals  and  persons  from  the  volunteer  sector 
together  to  discuss  public  policies  that  af- 
fect the  private  sector  I  firmly  believe  In 
the  Involvement  of  Individual  volunteers  In 
achieving  the  coals  and  obJectK-es  of  this 
country,  and  I  believe  that  a  National  Com- 
mission is  the  most  appropriate  vehicle,  not 
only  for  examlnine  these  relationships,  but 
for  maklnc  a  positive  statement  about  the 
Importance  of  voluntary  efforts  in  this  coun- 
try. TTils  recognition,  this  awareness.  Is  Im- 
portant. In  fact.  It  Is  vital.  Only  a  National 
Commission  can  give  this  lone  deserved  visi- 
bility, this  voice,  to  all  volunteers 

You  are  Interested,  of  course  In  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  amendment. 

Perhaps  you  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
review  It. 

Before  outlining  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  few  things 
the  National  Commission  will  not  do 

The  Commission  Is  not  the  eovemment — 
It  Is  specifically  stated  that  only  four  of  the 
25  members  shall  be  members  of  Congress 

And  It  will  not  lead  Inevitably  to  govern- 
ment Interference  Into  the  non-profit  sector 
To  the  contrary.  It  is  set  up  to  examine  ways 
to  lessen  and  lleht«n  government  restrictions 
or  unknovm  Interference. 

The  Commission  is  not  political  Non-par- 
tisin  politics  will  not  enter  In. 

The  Commission  will  not  duplicate  other 
efforts  In  research  or  studv.  nor  will  It  com- 
pete In  other  stich  efforts.  It  may  collect 
other  studies  or  data  and  it  will  have  access 
to  Information  and  research  that  other  re- 
searchers would  not. 
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The  CommlBSlon  wUl  not  study  tax  poUcy. 
This  la  spelled  out  In  the  amendment.  So  It 

«B*111    r\^*     lAOnarHlTA    r.r    PTlHftn<7Pr    the    work    of 


(6)   Compensation: 

(a)   Federal  employees  would  receive  only 
travel  expenses. 


It"8  dllflcult  to  find  a  lawyer  for  a  caM 
like  this  .  .  .  Please  tell  my  correspondents 
from  me  that  I  won't  be  writing  for  the  next 
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In   recent   testimony  by   the   Federal 
Land  Inholders  Association  before  the 


T  T>^  iiT>  ♦■  rt    1       ^D  C 


sources  of  revenue  for  land  acquisition, 
are  worthy.  It  is  very  important  to  pro- 
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The  Commission  wUl  not  study  tax  poUcy. 
This  Is  spelled  out  In  the  amendment.  So  it 
will  not  Jeopardize  or  endanger  the  work  of 
bodies  Uke  the  Filer  Commission,  who  have 
been  long  interested  In  tax  policies  as  they 
Impact  on  voluntary  giving. 

The  Commission  will  not  initiate  or  estab- 
lish any  programs  or  projects.  It  is  not  set 
up  to  do  that.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
▼olunteer  agencies  and  volimteer  directors 
know  their  own  community  needs  and  are 
the  logical  source  of  programs  and  projects. 

The  Commission  won't  Jeopardize  or  un- 
dermine any  private  sector  volunteer  organi- 
zation or  agencies  or  groups.  It  is  not  set  up 
to  grab  power  or  wield  influence.  It  is  set 
up  to  help  untangle  some  hindrances  and 
constraints  on  these  private  sector  efforts 
and  in  that  way  to  gain  greater  recogni- 
tion of  those  efforts  on  the  national  level. 

The  Commission  will  not  be  self-perpetu- 
ating and  become  another  bureaucracy.  It 
has  a  clearly-stated  time  frame  of  two  years 
to  accomplish  Its  task. 

The  Commission  has  a  specific  task:  To 
study  ways  in  which  governmental  programs. 
policies,  and  regulations  either  encourage 
or  discourage  citizen  participation,  and  to 
recommend  policies  that  result  In  a  con- 
sistent effort  to  utilize,  wherever  and  when- 
ever possible,  the  full  use  of  citizen  volun- 
teer involvement. 

StTMMART    or    AMXI^DliTENT 

(1)   Establishment  of  the  Commission: 
(a)   25  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent including  representatives  of: 

( 1 )  private  volunteer-involving  organiza- 
tions. 

(2)  private  volunteer-supporting  organi- 
zations, 

(3)  minority,  women  and  ethnic  organiza- 
tions. 

(4)  employee  and  employer  organizations. 

( 5 )  federal  government. 

(6)  State  and  local  government. 

(7)  Congressperson — no  more  than  4. 
(2)   Functions: 

(a)  Study  socio-economic  Issues  related  to 
volunteering: 

(1)  age  distribution  and  longer  life  ex- 
pectancy. 

(2)  changes  In  labor  force  including 
status  of  women. 

(3)  changes  in  attitudes  toward  careers. 

(4)  higher  educated  population  with 
fewer  satisfying  Jobs. 

(5)  inflation. 

(6)  scarcity  and  Increased  cost  of  energy. 

(b)  Identify  slgniflcant  public  policies  of 
mutual  interest  to  volunteer  organizations 
and  government. 

( 1 )  use  of  recording  volunteers  In  grants/ 
contracts — use  of  stipends. 

(2)  offering  of  public  technical  assistance. 

(c)  Incentives  for  volunteers. 

(3)  Public  Hearings: 

(a)  Conduct  a  minimum  of  5  hearings  at 
least  one  every  6  months. 

(b)  Notice  of  hearing  shall  be  widely 
distributed. 

(4)  Reporting/Accountability: 

(a)  Initial  report  Issued  with  18  months 
of  Commission's  establishment. 

(b)  Pinal  report  due  to  President  and 
Congress  within  24  months  after  effective 
date. 

(5)  Powers  and  Administration: 

(a)  Requesting  materials. 

(b)  Cooperation  from  heads  of  depart- 
ments, agency  and  executive  branch. 

(c)  Hire  executive  director. 

(d)  Enter  into  agreement  with  General 
Services  Administration  for  flnancial  and  ad- 
ministrative services. 

(e)  Enter  into  contract  with  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  for  research,  surveys, 
preparation  of  reports,  etc. 


(6)  Compensation: 

(a)  Federal  employees  would  receive  only 
travel  expenses. 

( b )  Members  of  Commission  would  receive 
$100  per  day. 

(7)  Termination: 

(a)  3  months  after  submission  of  final 
report. 

(8)  Budget: 
(a)   $200,000. 

This  group  was  assembled  so  you  all 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  give  your  re- 
actions and  suggestions  to  a  National  Com- 
mission on  Volunteerism.  You  will  do  this 
shortly  in  small  groups. 

It  is  most  fitting  to  be  gathered  here  at 
this  particular  time — National  Volunteer 
Week — when  all  across  the  country  this  Is 
the  week  to  recognize  volunteers,  such  as 
you.  who  contribute  so  much  to  their  com- 
munities. We  are  all  a  part  of.  and  indeed 
are.  the  reason  for  there  being  a  National 
Volunteer  Week. 

In  some  way  we  could  all  be  a  part  of — and 
be  the  reason  for — a  National  Commission 
on  Volunteerism.  This  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  volunteer  voices  to  be  heard — for 
us  to  have  an  advocate  on  the  national 
level — for  us  to  gain  national  visibility  while 
at  the  same  time  promoting,  encouraging 
and  strengthening  the  voluntary  sector 

No  message  concerning  citizen  participa- 
tion ever  seems  quite  ccmplete  without  men- 
tioning the  observations  of  deTocqueville. 
the  French  statesman  who  visited  America 
in  the  early  19th  Century.  He  observed  that 
Americans  have  a  living  faith  in  the  perfect- 
ibility of  human  nature,  and  that  they  con- 
sider society  to  be  a  body  in  a  state  of  im- 
provement He  goes  on  to  state  that  demo- 
cratic nations  are  haunted  by  visions  of 
what  will  be  So  may  we  here  be  haunted — 
I  prefer  to  say  inspired — by  a  vision  of  what 
will  happen  when  a  committed  citizenry 
works  together  to  solve  problems.^ 


THE  GALLANT  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  join  in  this  expression  of  ad- 
miration and  concern  for  Ida  Nudel,  the 
woman  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
courage. 

Tiny,  modest,  she  is  a  woman  who  does 
not  know  the  word  defeat.  Consigned  to 
Siberia  for  4  years  of  existence  under 
shocking  conditions,  she  has  been  hostess 
to  concerned  visitors  whose  brief  com- 
panionship and  thoughtful  gifts,  includ- 
ing the  dog  Tolya.  have  done  much  to 
make  her  life  bearable. 

This  is  not  what  her  oppressors  had 
in  mind,  of  course.  On  February  28  of 
this  year,  after  she  had  triumphantly 
survived  nearly  half  of  her  sentence,  they 
published  a  viciously  slanderous.  anti- 
Semitic  article  about  her  in  the  Tomsk 
newspaper  Red  Banner. 

Instead  of  cowering  before  this  ag- 
gravation of  the  local  hostility  around 
her.  she  cabled  appropriate  Soviet  ofQ- 
cials  and  also  the  Dutch  Embassy  which 
represents  Israeli  interests  declaring: 

I  accuse  the  authors  of  this  article  of 
knowingly  inciting  hatred  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  violent  reprisals. 

This  show  of  spirit  and  defiance  was 
followed  by  the  announcement  of  her  re- 
solve to  go  to  court  to  "prosecute  the 
editors  on  three  counts:  Libel,  insulting 
behavior  and  racist  incitement." 

In  a  long  phone  conversation  with  her 
sister  Elena  Pridman  in  Israel,  Ida  Nudel 
added : 


It's  difficult  to  find  a  lawyer  for  a  case 
like  this  .  .  .  Please  tell  my  correspondents 
from  me  that  I  wont  be  writing  for  the  next 
2  months.  I  will  need  to  study  the  law.  I 
must  deal  with  this  stupid  article.  I  have  to 
be  ready  to  go  to  court,  however  It  might 
turn  out.  X  might  even  get  sentenced  again 
myself,  but  that  doesn't  matter  any  more. 
I  will  use  all  legal  means  to  defend  my  char- 
acter .1  have  to  study  the  criminal  code 
and  learn  how  to  conduct  my  own  defense  .  .  . 
I  will  have  to  defend  myself  If  I  can't  find  a 
lawyer. 

As  we  salute  Ida  Nudel  today,  we  are 
letting  the  Soviet  authorities  know  that 
their  persecution  of  this  woman  holds 
them  up  to  the  world  as  uncivilized  vio- 
lators of  their  own  laws.  In  their  own 
interest,  they  should  let  her  go.« 


BIRTHDAY  HOPES  FOR  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
celebrate  the  49th  birthday  of  a  coura- 
geous woman — Ida  Nudel,  a  Soviet  Jew- 
ish prisoner  of  conscience.  Former  pris- 
oners of  Soviet  labor  camps  and  exile 
owe  her  a  great  debt  for  her  efforts  on 
their  behalf.  They  have  said  that  she 
discovered  and  brought  their  plight  to 
the  attention  of  the  outside  world.  Ida 
would  collect  information  on  the  prison- 
ers and  contact  their  families  and  other 
prisoners.  She  would  adopt  the  victim 
and  do  everything  humanly  possible  to 
relieve  his  plight.  Her  activities  includ- 
ed writing,  and  sending  medicines  and 
food,  which  were  successful  in  boosting 
the  prisoners'  morale. 

David  Chemoglaz.  who  served  5  years 
in  a  labor  camp,  said  upon  his  release: 

The  one  person  above  all  others  who 
helped  to  keep  up  morale  and  who  constant- 
ly helped  with  letters  and  parcels,  the  per- 
son rated  bv  all  to  be  a  super-human  angel. 
is  Ida  Nudel. 

Those  who  have  not  experienced  a  So- 
viet prison  camp  cannot  envisage  what 
Ida  Nudel  meant  to  the  prisoners  in 
terms  of  hope  and  morale. 

As  a  result  of  her  efforts,  she  has  been 
continually  harassed  and  intimidated 
by  the  KGB.  which  has  taken  its  toll. 
When  her  sister  last  saw  her  in  1972, 
she  described  her  condition  as  excellent, 
but  now  she  has  heart  trouble.  In  Oc- 
tober 1973,  she  discovered  that  she  was 
being  "treated"  for  alcoholism  and  not 
for  her  heart  condition,  as  she  was  led 
to  believe,  when  she  accidentally  saw 
her  medical  chart  at  a  clinic.  She  pro- 
tested to  the  chief  doctor,  who  confirmed 
that  she  was  coming  to  the  clinic  because 
she  was  an  "alcoholic."  The  doctor  stated 
that  she  has  been  reported  being  drunk 
on  several  occasions,  even  though  Ida 
Nudel  does  not  drink. 

On  June  1.  1978,  after  7  years  of  har- 
assment and  interrogations  since  first 
applying  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  live  with 
her  sister.  Ida  Nudel  placed  a  banner 
outside  her  apartment  window  which 
read  "KGB,  Give  Me  A  Visa  To  Israel." 
For  this  display,  she  was  charged  with 
and  convicted  of  "malicious  hooliganism" 
and  sentenced  to  4  years  of  internal  exile. 
Now  it  is  time  once  again  for  us  to  do 
what  we  can  to  help  this  brave  person 
who  has  done  so  much  to  help  others.  We 
must  renew  our  appeal  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
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emment  that  she  be  given  clemency  and 
allowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

We  must  remind  the  Soviets  that  hu- 
man freedom  and  dignity  is  for  everyone 
and  that  we  will,  if  necessary,  fight  that 
battle  person  by  person  until  it  is  won 
for  all.  In  doing  so  it  is  not  one  system 
triumphing  over  another,  but  man 
triumphing  over  the  worst  that  is  him- 
self. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  statement 
by  Ida  Nudel  from  exile — a  statement  of 
hope  and  determination — be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Ida  Nudel  in  Exile 

I'm  only  a  woman,  it  is  so  agonisingly  dltll- 
cult  to  live  here  in  a  God-forsaken  village, 
without  relatives,  without  friends,  without 
almost  all  conveniences,  while  here  are  al- 
most no  food  In  the  store,  while  mllltla  do 
their  best  to  cut  off  my  good  relations  with 
neighbors. 

On  the  other  side,  as  a  person  I'm  fortu- 
nate that  I  myself  add  not  only  one  page  to 
the  history  of  the  Jewish  resistance  In  Rus- 
sia. I'm  fortunate  that  my  efforts  permitted 
thousands  of  Jews  to  leave  this  barbarous 
country.  I'm  fortunate  that  by  my  advice 
and  by  my  act  1  was  lucky  to  diminish  sul- 
fering  of  many  Jews  and  helped  them  to 
avoid  a  conflict  with  the  punitive  system  of 
KGB. 

I'm  fortunate  that  during  all  these  years 
I  was  helping  prisoners  of  Zlon,  those  who 
were  chosen  to  cut  the  way  to  Israel,  by  the 
price  of  their  own  freedom.  I  was  helping 
them  to  keep  spirit  and  survive  in  the  hell 
which  you  cannot  imagine.  I  do  know  that 
I  must  pay  for  this  fortune  In  full.  No  mat- 
ter how  I  am  tormented  by  the  chastlsers  or 
after  I  cried  out  of  weakness,  loneliness  and 
seemingly  senselessness  of  my  present  life. 
I  do  not  regret  and  I  do  not  renounce  any 
of  my  actions. 

But  If  our  suffering  will  not  force  every 
one  of  you  to  rush  to  help  us,  then  It  Is  in 
vain. 

We  are  Idealists.  We  do  believe  that  our 
suffering  Is  not  for  nothing.  And  this  bellel 
saves  us  from  despair  at  the  most  difficult 
moments  of  our  imprisonment.  I  so  want 
to  believe  In  my  lucky  stars.  I  so  want  to  be- 
lieve that  some  time  I  will  rise  up  the  board 
of  an  El  Al  aircraft  and  my  suffering  and 
tears  will  remain  in  my  memory  only  and 
my  heart  will  be  full  of  triumph  and  victory. 

And    God    grant — ^It   will    happen   soon !  « 


FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  OF 
PRIVATE  LAND 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  a  report  recently  released  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States:  "The  Federal  Drive  to  Acquire 
Private  Lands  Should  Be  Reassessed." 
According  to  the  report,  the  National 
Park.  Forest  and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices have  been  acquiring  privately  owned 
land  simply  because  thev  have  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  do  so,  not  because  they  have 
documented  any  actual  need  for  the 
property. 

The  price  tag  for  the  Federal  acouisi- 
tion  of  private  land  for  parks,  wilder- 
nesses and  recreation  areas  is  high :  Close 
to  $4  billion  has  been  authorized  for  the 
next  decade  for  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate for  this  purpose.  Yet,  the  cost  to 
private  individuals  who  are  forced  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  move  from  their 
farms,  homes  and  businesses  may  be  even 
greater. 


In  recent  testimony  by  the  Federal 
Land  Inholders  Association  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental  Re- 
lations, which  I  chair,  several  very  dis- 
tressing cases  were  reported : 

The  Keaton  family,  for  generations 
farmers  in  Ponca.  Ark.,  had  their  prop- 
erty taken  away  by  the  Park  Service  for 
the  Buffalo  River  project.  Although  they 
received  some  payment  for  their  land,  the 
inflation  in  price  for  a  comparable  farm 
has  prevented  them  from  going  back  into 
farming  for  a  livelihood. 

Mrs.  Eva  Barnes  Henderson,  age  83. 
moved  by  the  Park  Service  from  her  life- 
long home  on  her  small  farm  at  the  Buf- 
falo River,  died  2  months  later.  No 
thought  had  been  given  to  allowing  her 
an  easement  for  her  property  until  her 
life  was  over, 

Ed  Vagim.  owner  of  a  small  service 
business  on  the  bank  of  a  river  in  the 
southern  part  of  Yosemite  National  Park, 
had  his  property  taken  away  by  the  Park 
Service.  To  date,  no  effort  hsis  been  made 
by  the  Park  Service  to  help  him  find  a  re- 
placement business  or  housing. 

Stories  such  as  these,  reporting  the 
heavy  toll  on  human  beings  when  they 
suddenly  lose  their  homes,  farms  or  busi- 
nesses, make  it  sad  to  learn  that  this  pri- 
vate land  may  be  needlessly  acquired  by 
Federal  agencies.  Many  of  these  dis- 
placed people  may  receive  financial  com- 
pensation under  the  provisions  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Act  of  1970,  partic- 
ularly if  strengthening  amendments  to 
that  act.  which  I  introduced  last  year, 
are  passed.  However,  nothing  can  make 
amends  for  the  emotional  costs  of  need- 
less displacement  to  an  individual. 

The  General  Accoimting  OfQce.  in  its 
report,  recommends  that  the  Congress 
exercise  its  oversight  and  fiscal  authority 
to  require  that  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  prepare  plans  for 
projects  which  would  include  an  evalua- 
tion of  whether  the  purchase  of  land  is 
essential  to  achieve  the  objective  of  a 
project,  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of 
the  proposed  land  acquisition  on  private 
landowners  and  a  discussion  of  alterna- 
tive ways,  such  as  the  use  of  easements 
or  zoning,  to  protect  lands  without  actual 
purchase. 

It  is  appalling  to  me  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture  £ind  Interior  do  not 
now  have  an  established  policy  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  need  to  purchase  lands 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  projects  they 
are  considering.  Certainly,  in  light  of  the 
distressing  effects  of  displacement  on 
individuals,  there  should  be  considera- 
tion of  the  possible  use  of  alternatives, 
such  as  easements,  zoning  and  rights-of- 
way  access,  to  outright  land  acquisition. 

A  side  benefit  of  using  easements  and 
zoning,  rather  that  outright  purchase,  to 
preserve  and  protect  certain  lands  is  the 
fact  that  the  Isuid  would  not  then  be  re- 
moved from  the  local  property  tax  rolls. 
Large  Federal  landholdlngs  erode  the 
local  tax  base.  In  addition,  agricultural 
activities  could  continue.  And  the  spiral- 
ing  inflation  in  cost  of  lands  adjacent 
to  Federal  acquisition  site,  often  trig- 
gered by  Grovemment  land  purchases, 
could  be  avoided. 

The  objectives  of  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation   Act   of    1965,   and   other 


sources  of  revenue  for  land  acquisition, 
are  worthy.  It  is  very  important  to  pro- 
tect streams  and  wildlife  habitats,  de- 
velop forests  and  grasslands  and  pre- 
serve and  protect  outdoor  recreation 
areas  for  use  by  all  citizens. 

However,  it  is  also  important  that  costs 
and  impacts  be  considered  and  controlled 
in  such  land  purchases.  According  to  the 
GAO  study,  the  haphazard  method  of 
acquisition  sometimes  results  in  higher 
overall  costs  because  of  rising  land  prices 
and  costly  condemnation  proceedings. 
More  often  than  not.  Federal  agencies 
exceed  their  original  cost  estimates  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  must  come  be- 
fore Congress  for  a  higher  appropriation. 

In  Ught  of  this  study,  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  agencies  should  take  a  more 
critical  loc*  at  Federal  land  purchases. 
We  must  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  control  costs  and  minimize  the 
imi>act  of  necessary  land  acquisitions  on 
communities  and  private  owners.  The 
proposals  of  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice that  the  Government  adopt  a  policy 
for  land-buying  which  places  a  greater 
emphasis  on  less  flnanciaUy  and  socially 
costly  alternatives  to  outright  purchase 
is  worthy  of  further  consideratiwi. 

I  ask  that  the  digest  from  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  report  to  Congress 
titled:  "The  Federal  Drive  to  Acquire 
Private  Lands  Should  be  Reassessed"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  digest  follows: 

The  Feceral  Drive  To  Acquire  Prtvatx 
Lands  Should  Be  Reassessed 


Federal  agencies  need  to  acquire  private 
lands  essential  to  achieving  the  objectives 
of  parks,  forests,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  pre- 
serves, recreation  areas,  wildlife  refuges,  and 
other  national  areas  established  by  the  Con- 
gress The  Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  asked  GAO 
to  examine  the  Federal  Government  s  policies 
and  practices  for  purchasing  title  to  land 
versus  using  less  expensive  protective 
methods.  This  rejxjrt  focuses  on  the  activi- 
ties of  three  Federal  agencies  with  major 
land  management  and  acquisition  pro- 
grams— the  Forest  Service.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

The  three  agencies  generally  followed  the 
practice  of  acquiring  as  much  land  as  p>oa8i- 
ble  without  regard  to  need  and  alternatives 
to  purchase  unless  specially  spelled  out  In 
legislation.  Consequently,  lands  have  been 
purchased  not  essential  to  achieving  project 
objectives,  and  before  planning  how  the  land 
was  to  be  used  and  managed  Because  of 
this  practice.  Federal  agencies  overlooked 
viable  alternative  land  protection  strategies 
such  as  easements,  z»ning  and  other  Federal 
regulatory  controls  including  the  dredge 
and  fill  permit  program  for  protecting  wet- 
lands administered  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, Department  of  the  Army. 

MAGNITUDE  OF   FEDERAL   LAND   OWNXSSHIP 
AND    PURCHASES 

Over  one-third  of  all  the  land  In  the 
United  States  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  local  and  State  governments 
holding  a  small  but  growing  share  (6  pier- 
cent).  Additional  land  is  held  in  trust  for 
Indians,  bringing  total  public  ownership  to 
42  percent.  Most  of  this  was  In  the  public 
domain  and  never  owned  by  private  Individ- 
uals (700  million  of  the  760  million  federally 
owned  acres)  Thus,  some  60  million  acres 
have  been  acquired. 
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has   paid    increasing   and    much-needed     people  concerned  with  the  need  to  control     Ject  whose  pr«ctlcsl  effects  are  much  easier 
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During  fiscal  years  1973-77,  the  National 
Park,  Forest,  and  Pish  and  Wildlife  Services 
acquired  full  or  partial  title  to  2.2  million 
acres  for  $606  million.  The  predominant 
acquisition  method  used  was  purchase  of 
full  title,  accounting  for  88  percent  of  the 
acreage  and  95  percent  of  the  costs.  Current 
legislation  authorizes  up  to  SlO  billion 
through  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund — »4  billion  for  Federal  acquisition  and 
16  billion  for  grants  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments— for  land  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment over  the  next  11  years  and  assures 
that  Federal  sigencles  as  well  as  State  and 
local  governmente.  will  continue  to  Increase 
their  Inventories  of  land. 

COSTS   AND    IKPACTS   SHOULD    BE    CONSIDERED    IN 
LAND   PtniCHASES 

Government  acquisition  of  private  lands 
for  protection,  preservation,  and  recreation 
Is  coetly  and  usually  prevents  the  land  from 
being  used  for  resource  development,  agri- 
culture, and  family  dwellings.  It  also  re- 
moves the  land  from  local  property  tax  rolls, 
although  payments  are  made  to  local  gov- 
ernments In  lieu  of  taxes. 

Agencies  have  regularly  exceeded  original 
cost  estimates  for  purchasing  land.  The  cost 
of  many  projects  has  doubled,  tripled,  even 
quadrupled  from  original  estimates  and  au- 
thorizations. Also,  agencies  have  bought  land 
without  adequate  consideration  of  the  Im- 
Ijact  on  communities  and  private  owners  by 
viewing  acquisition  of  full  title  as  the  only 
way  to  protect  lands  within  project  bound- 
aries. 

For  example,  for  three  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  GAO  reviewed,  the  original  congres- 
sional ceilings  had  Increased  from  $11  mil- 
lion to  $34  million,  an  Increase  of  210  per- 
cent. This  Is  in  a  program  where  land  ac- 
quisition was  intended  to  be  minimal.  Yet. 
agencies  are  buying  as  much  land  as  possi- 
ble, leading  to  increased  costs  and  local 
opposition. 

NEW    LAND    PROTECTION    STRATEGIES    AND    OVER- 
ALL  POLICIES   NEEDED 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  overall 
policy  on  how  much  land  it  should  protect, 
own.  and  acquire. 

When  the  objectives  of  a  project  concern 
preservation,  conservation,  or  aesthetic 
values,  the  Government  need  not  necessarily 
own  all  of  the  land  but  could  control  the 
use  of  lands  by  alternative  means  such  as 
easements  and  zoning  Alternatives  are  fea- 
sible and  have  been  used  successfully.  For 
example,  the  Forest  Service  at  the  754.000- 
acre  Sawtooth  National  Recreation  Area  In 
Idaho,  successfully  worked  with  private 
landowners,  conservation  groups.  State  and 
local  governments,  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  develop  a  comprehensive  master  plan 
for  the  area  effectively  combining  land  use 
controls,  easements,  and  selected  private  land 
acquisition  for  this  project. 

Although  the  National  Park.  Forest,  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Services  now  have  policies 
requiring  consideration  of  less  than  full-fee 
acquisition,  many  agency  officials  argued 
that  partial  Interests  are  costly.  Ineffective, 
and  administratively  burdensome.  These 
feelings  could  hamper  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  the  agencies'  policies  Further,  their 
arguments  seem  to  be  perceived  rather  than 
demonstrated  because  there  has  been  suc- 
cessful use  of  acquiring  partial  Interests  In 
land  For  example,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  administers  wetland  easements  on 
1.1  million  acres  In  the  upper  Midwest.  While 
there  have  been  relatively  few  violations 
among  the  18.000  easements  (340  In  flscal 
year  1976)  officials  stated  that  the  use  of 
easements  provided  protection  of  four  times 
as  much  land  as  could  have  been  acquired 
through  full-title  purchase. 

Alternatives  could  offer  other  benefits  Re- 
sistance to  Federal  acquisition  should  be  re- 
duced, since  the  land  will  remain  on  the 
tax  rolls    Residents  will  retain  their  homes. 


obviating  relocation  costs.  Certain  agricul- 
tural lands  could  remain  in  productive  use, 
with  the  scenic  values  protected.  Finally, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  saved  the 
cost  of  administering  the  area  although 
there  could  be  costs  associated  with  enforce- 
ment and  maintenance. 

Opportunities  also  exist  to  work  with  State 
and  local  governments.  For  example,  when  a 
52-niile  section  of  the  Lower  St.  Croix  River 
was  made  a  component  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System,  local  zoning  ordinances 
were  charged  to  provide  protection.  The 
Park  Service,  however,  viewed  this  as  only  a 
temporary  meaisure  until  It  could  purchase 
titles  and  restrictive  easements  to  all  the 
lands  In  the  Park  Service's  27-mile  section. 
Costs  have  Increased  from  the  initial  legis- 
lated celling  of  $7.3  million  to  the  current 
celling  of  $19  million. 

This  attitude  toward  zoning  has  antag- 
onized local  communities  and  landowners. 
On  the  contrary  the  States  of  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin,  which  have  responsibility  for 
25  miles,  feel  easements  and  zoning  can  ade- 
quately protect  the  river.  Thus,  neither  plans 
any  major  fee-title  purchases.  In  this  and 
several  other  projects  It  reviewed.  GAO  be- 
lieves the  Federal  agency  could  have  relied 
on  the  local  Initiatives  taken  to  protect  the 
land  until  it  was  evident  that  the  protective 
provisions  would  change  At  that  time.  Fed- 
eral agencies  could  either  protest  the  change 
or.  if  necessary,  proceed  to  purchase  lands 
through  negotiation  or  condemnatloD 

In  summary,  alternatives  to  full-title 
acquisition,  such  as  easements,  zoning,  and 
other  Federal  regulatory  controls,  are  fea- 
sible and  could  be  used  by  Federal  agencies 
where  appropriate.  GAO  recognizes  that 
some  lands  must  be  purchased  if  they  are 
essential  to  achieving  project  objectives. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Interior  Jointly  establish  a  policy  for  Fed- 
eral protection  and  acquisition  of  land.  The 
Secretaries  should  explore  the  various  alter- 
natives to  land  acquisition  and  provide 
policy  guidance  to  land-managing  agencies 
on  when  lands  should  be  purchased  or  when 
alternatives  should  be  used  to  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  manage  national  parks,  forests, 
wildlife  refuges,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  rec- 
reation areas,  and  others. 

GAO  further  recommends  that  the  Secre- 
taries evaluate  the  need  to  purchase  addi- 
tional lands  in  existing  projects.  This  evalu- 
ation should  Include  a  detailed  review  of 
alternative  ways  to  preserve  and  protect 
lands  needed  to  achieve  project  objectives. 

GAO  further  recommends  that  at  every 
new  project,  before  private  lands  are 
acquired,  project  plans  be  prepared  which — 

Identify  specifically  the  land  needed  to 
meet  project  purposes  and  objectives; 

Consider  alternative  land  protection 
strategies; 

Weigh  the  need  for  the  land  against  the 
costs  and  Impacts  on  private  landowners  and 
State  and  local  governments: 

Show  close  coordination  with  State  and 
local  governments  and  maximum  reliance  on 
their  existing  land  use  controls;  and 

Determine  minor  boundary  changes  which 
could  save  costs,  facilitate  management,  or 
minimize  bad  effects. 

RECOMMENDATION    TO    THE    CONGRESS 

GAO  Is  recommending  that  the  Congress 
during  its  authorization,  oversight,  and  ap- 
propriation deliberations  require  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior  to  re- 
port on  the  progress  made  in  Implementing 
GAO's  recommendations.  This  should  Include 
a  determination  on  the  extent  project  plans 
for  new  and  existing  projects  have  been  pre- 
pared which,  as  a  minimum,  evaluate  the 
need  to  purchase  lands  essential  to  achiev- 
ing project  objectives:  detail  alternative  ways 
to  preserve  and  protect  lands;  and  Identify 


the    impact    on    private    landowners    and 
others. 

Congressional  oversight  in  implementation 
of  GAO's  recommendations  is  needed  because 
of  the  large  sums  of  money  available  from 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  for 
acquisition  of  private  lands:  practice  fol- 
lowed by  Federal  agencies  of  acquiring  as 
much  private  land  as  possible  resulting  in 
unnecessary  land  ptu-chases  and  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  private  landowners;  successful  use 
of  alternatives  to  full-title  acquisition  to 
achieve  project  objectives;  and  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  many  agency  officials  to  use  less 
than  full-title  acquisition  to  achieve  project 
objectives. 

APPRAISAL    OP    AGENCY    COMMENTS 

Four  of  the  five  agencies  responding — For- 
est Service,  Department  of  Agriculture;  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  National  Park  Service, 
and  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service.  Department  of  the  Interior — gen- 
erally agreed  with  GAO's  recommendations  or 
said  they  were  in  compliance.  The  agencies 
sharply  disagreed  with  some  of  GAO's  con- 
clusions and  defended  their  practices  as  be- 
ing consistent  with  Congressional   Intent. 

The  Heritage  Conservation  and  Recreation 
Service  stated  that  what  is  needed  Is  a  thor- 
ough research,  analysis,  and  training  pro- 
gram to  encourage  project  managers  to  use 
alternative  land  protection  strategies.  GAO 
agrees  this  Is  needed  and  should  be  consid- 
ered during  the  development  of  a  new  Federal 
land  protection  and  acquisition  policy. 

Interior's  Office  of  the  Solicitor  disagreed 
with  the  conclusions  and  recommendations. 
Its  major  point  was  that  the  recommenda- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  Congress. 

GAO  believes  the  Secretaries  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Interior  have  the  authority  to 
implement  GAO's  recommendations  Further. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  National  Park. 
Forest,  and  Pish  and  Wildlife  Services  have 
adopted  separate  policies  requiring  consid- 
eration of  less  than  full-fee  acquisition. 

GAO  believes  the  case  examples  Included  In 
the  report  and  appendix  I  adequately  support 
the  conclusions  reached.  Further,  GAO  be- 
lieves that  where  it  is  feasible  to  protect  areas 
and  to  provide  recreational  opportunities  to 
the  American  public  by  using  alternatives  to 
full-title  acquisition,  then  the  alternatives 
should  be  used.  In  no  way  Is  GAO  against 
Federal  full-title  acquisition  of  land  when  it 
has  been  determined  that  acquiring  such 
land  is  essential  to  achieving  project  objec- 
tives. That  is  the  essence  of  the  report. 0 


GOVERNMENT  COMPETITION  WITH 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
congratulate  all  those  involved  with  the 
production  of  a  report  entitled  "Govern- 
ment Competition:  A  Threat  to  Small 
Business."  by  a  special  task  force  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  OfiBce 
of  Advocacy.  In  my  judgment,  this  report 
merits  thoughtful  consideration  by  my 
Senate  coUeag^ies. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  task  force 
is  Dale  Nelson,  president  of  BMS  Services 
in  Des  Moines.  This  report  is  just  one 
of  the  many  projects  of  vital  concern  to 
the  small  business  community  to  which 
Mr.  Nelson  has  generously  committed  his 
valuable  time  and  talents.  The  Office  of 
Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  especially  Milt  Stewart,  the 
Chief  Counsel,  clearly  performed  a  valu- 
able service  in  organizing  and  making 
this  task  force  possible. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  regu- 
latory atmosphere  for  small  business 
operators  has  improved  greatly.  Congress 
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has  paid  increasing  and  much-needed 
attention  to  the  special  concerns  of  small 
business,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  growing  record  of 
progress. 

Two  important  bills  of  significance  to 
small  businesses,  which  I  authored,  were 
recently  sent  to  the  full  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  The  Regulatory  Flexibility 
Act  contains  provisions  to  require  regu- 
latory agencies  to  carefully  examine  al- 
ternative methods  of  regulation  which 
would  lessen  the  disproportionate  burden 
of  complying  with  Federal  rules  shoul- 
dered by  small  business.  I  have  heard 
numerous  stories  from  Iowa  business 
persons  in  hearings  and  meetings  about 
the  costly  effect  of  Government  regula- 
tions on  their  operations  and  these 
measures,  which  have  received  wide- 
spread business  support,  will  help  remedy 
a  serious  problem.  Neither  of  these  meas- 
ures would  have  been  possible  without 
the  substantial  assistance  of  the  SBA's 
Office  of  Advocacy  and  small  businesses 
across  the  country. 

The  task  force  report  focuses  on  a 
separate  but  related  problem  involving 
the  relationship  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  small  business.  As  the  report 
aptly  demonstrates,  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment have  been  increasingly  engaged  in 
needless,  direct  economic  competition 
with  small  for-profit  enterprises.  The 
task  force  hearings  in  Des  Moines  last 
year  provided  compelling  evidence  that 
much  of  this  competition  is  severely 
harming  small  businesses  and  is  cost- 
ing—rather than  saving — the  Govern- 
ment money. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Senate  Small  Business  Task 
Force.  I  know  we  will  be  examining  the 
recommendations  in  th's  report  with 
great  care  and  interest.  With  the  active 
help  of  small  business  people  and  the 
SEA  Office  of  Advocacy,  we  can  keep  the 
momentum  of  progress  going  and  make 
1980  a  year  of  significant  accomplish- 
ment for  the  small  business  community. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  thit  the  executive 
summary  of  the  task  force  report  be 
printed  in  the  Rfcord. 

The  report  follows: 

Government  COMPETrriONs  A  Threat  to 

Small  Bxtsiness 

foreword 

It  Is  more  than  one  hundred  vears  (1875) 
since  Mr  ,Inst1re  ^Tll!er  said  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

"The  theorv  of  our  povernments.  state  and 
national,  is  onnospd  to  the  deooslt  of  un- 
limited rower  anywhere  " 

There  Is  e'-en  in  our  time  of  prar^antnan 
Government  and  Government-si'ed  business, 
still  no  "unlimited  power"  anvwhere  In  our 
country.  Our  system  of  le^al  and  reeulatorv 
checks  and  balances  our  elective  Droce.ss.  our 
Government  of  lan-s  and  not  men.  have 
served  us  remarkably  well  In  that  regard 
What  unde'-Plrds  all  of  those,  however  Is 
citizen  vl»iiBnce— citizen  vlellsnce  in  de- 
fense of  "the  theorv  of  our  covernment." 

Citizen  vifllnn'-e  meons  timelv  sensitivity 
to  the  need  for  new  limitations  on  power, 
whether  public  or  private,  which  threatens 
to  go  out  of  bounds.  Timeliness  is  obviously 
a  critical  requirement  In  controlUne  the 
erowth  of  power  before  It  "ets  anvwhere  near 
the  Doint  of  belntt  "imllmlted." 

This  re-ort  Is  an  expression  of  the  timely 
citizen  vigilance  of  a  group  of  small  business 


people  concerned  with  the  need  to  control 
the  Federal  Government's  power  to  expand 
Its  own  role  In  the  economy.  Their  central 
concern  Is  the  use  Government  has  made  of 
Its  authority  to  create  tax  supported  Instru- 
mentalities which  engage  In  direct  economic 
competition  with  small,  private  for-profit 
enterprises. 

President  Carter  has  already  taken  several 
steps  to  Increase  the  ability  of  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol Itself  In  this  area.  He  has  directed  the 
use  of  new  and  promising  mechanisms  to 
make  the  basic  self-control  machinery  cre- 
ated by  direction  of  President  Elsenhower 
far  more  effective  than  it  has  yet  been. 

This  Task  Group  was  named  by  me  after 
extended  discussions  with  many  small  busi- 
ness leaders  and  trade  association  executives 
Those  who  served  on  it  were  selected  because 
of  their  experience  and  standing  within  their 
own  industries  as  representative  opinion 
leaders.  This  report  and  Its  recommendations 
are  entirely  their  product.  The  staff  of  the 
Office  of  Advocacy  has  assisted  them  In  the 
management  of  the  hearing  process,  in  the 
assembly  of  Information  and  in  the  minis- 
terial conduct  of  their  affairs.  My  colleague. 
SBA  Administrator  A.  Vernon  Weaver,  as  re- 
quired by  PL  94-305.  approved  the  hearings 
which  I  conducted  for  the  Task  Group.  But 
the  recommendations  and  the  Justifications 
given  for  them  are  entirely  those  of  the  Task 
Group. 

Dale  Nelson  of  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Chair- 
man of  the  Task  Group  has  been  particu- 
larly generous  with  his  time  and  efforts.  He 
is  a  classic  American  small  business  entre- 
preneur and  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  Task 
Group  with  the  vigor,  grace  and  dedication 
typical  of  the  best  of  small  business. 

Whatever  support  or  opposition  the  views 
of  this  citizen  group  commands,  two  things 
about  them  are  noteworthy.  First,  until  now. 
concern  about  Government  competition  has 
been  limited  almost  entirely  to  leaders  and 
organizations  of  larger  business.  ThLs  Is  the 
first  extended  review  of  the  subject  by  a 
group  of  concerned  small  business  i>eople 
bringing  to  the  subject  their  special  experi- 
ence and  polnts-of-view. 

Second,  this  report  Is  one  of  many  contri- 
butions which  small  business  needs  to  make 
to  a  balanced  discussion  of  "power  and  Its 
limitations"  as  It  applies  both  to  Govern- 
ment and  to  Government-sized  business. 

Small  business  Is  potentially  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  effective  guardians  of  its  eco- 
nomic diversity  and  political  liberty.  Small 
business  persons,  even  In  concert,  offer  no 
conceivable  throat  to  their  fellow  citizens  of 
ever  having  •unlimited  power."  This  is  not 
because  they  are  better  as  people  than  those 
who  manage  Government  or  Government- 
sized  business.  It  Is  merely  because  they  are 
by  definition  Individually  "small"  both  in 
the  marketplace  of  goods  and  services  and  In 
the  marketolace  of  clout.  The  larger  their 
share  of  the  economy,  therefore,  the  more 
rea':cnable  It  's  to  assume  the  citizenry  will 
be  safer  from  the  misuse  of  power  either  by 
Government  or  bv  Government-sized  busi- 
ness In  that  sense  every  citizen  has  a  stake 
in  having  the  small  business  sector  become 
as  stronf:  as  possible  relative  both  to  Govern- 
ment and  to  Government-sized  business. 

Small  business  will  surely  be  called  upon 
often  In  the  years  ahead  to  provide  opinion 
leadership  in  discussions  of  the  need  for  lim- 
iting the  powers  of  both  Government  and 
Government-sized  business.  The  members 
of  this  Task  Groun  deserve  the  thanks  of  all 
of  us  for  a  noteworthv  Initial  contribution. 
Milton  D.  Stewart. 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy. 

ExzctrnvK  Sttumakt 

BACKGROUND 

"Government  competition"  with  small 
business  Is  a  complex  and  controversial  sub- 


ject whose  practical  effects  are  much  easier 
to  understand  than  its  many  conceptual 
facets.  Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  In 
analyzing  and  reporting  on  this  phenomenon 
has  been  to  adequately  develop  and  relate 
most  of  the  aspects  of  what  Initially  ap- 
peared to  be  such  an  obvious  and  simple 
matter. 

Economic  statistics  consistently  document 
the  substantial  contribution  that  small  busi- 
ness makes  to  the  economy  Accordingly, 
small  business  owners  are  justifiably  con- 
cerned with  Government's  growing  Intru- 
sions Into  the  marketplace  and  lis  frequent 
lack  of  appreciation  for  the  differences  be- 
tween small  and  large  businesses,  taxpaying 
organizations  and  non-profit  organizations. 
To  the  small  business  community,  the  issue 
of  "Crovernment  competition"  represent£  a 
serious  threat  to  a  segment  of  the  economy 
already  experiencing  economic  difficulty  from 
other  Grovernmental  policies  and  other  eco- 
nomic forces.  No  clearer  Indication  of  the 
need  for  action  can  be  found  than  the  al- 
legations and  experiences  of  small  business 
people  whose  unpleasant  experiences  with 
Government  competition  were  presented  to 
the  Task  Group  and  the  US  Small  Business 
Administration  The  two  examples  that  fol- 
low illustrate  how  a  successful  enterpre- 
neur's  business  can  be  crippled  or  threat- 
ened with  extinction  by  the  decision  of  a 
Government  agency  to  produce  goods  or  serv- 
ices that  compete  with  that  enterprise 

Imagine  yourself  as  the  president  and 
owner  of  a  small,  successful  high-technology 
firm  providing  tireclsion  testing  seri-lce  on 
solar  collectors.  You  have  produced  state-of- 
the-art  techniques.  Invested  heavily  In 
sophisticated  testing  instruments,  and  con- 
structed new  facilities  to  handle  tiie  grow- 
ing demand  You  have  hired  many  new. 
highly-skilled  employees  whom  you  have  also 
trained  You  are  known  worldwide  as  a  lead- 
ing and  highly  reliable  business  that  con- 
sistently maintains  rigorous  standards  and 
provides  only  the  highest  quality  work 

You  have  private  competitors,  but  their 
business  and  yours  begin  to  drop  precipi- 
tously as  the  cumulative  result  of  Govem- 
mentsJ  actions  occurring  at  several  different 
levels.  One  Federal  agency  underwrites  com- 
petitive testing  services  by  funding  non- 
profit universities  whose  subsidization  en- 
ables them  to  beat  your  prices  You  pay  the 
taxes;  they  get  the  business  Another  Federal 
agency  undermines  your  reoutatlon  by  treat- 
ing you  and  your  competition — private  or 
otherwise — equally,  by  granting  the  same  de 
facto  accreditation  to  all  despite  ycrur  proven 
suoeiiorlty.  Lastly,  an  agency  created  by  the 
state  In  which  you  do  most  of  your  business, 
not  only  prohibits  you  from  servicing  your 
customers  In  that  state  but  establishes  Its 
own  monot)oly  In  the  state  by  doing  all  such 
testing  for  Itself.  In  addition,  It  enters  Into 
direct  comoetltlon  with  you  by  offering  Its 
testln?  services  on   an   Interstate   basts 

Or.  Imagine  yourself  as  one  of  many  small 
businesses  In  the  metropolitan  courier  In- 
dustry For  many  rears,  you  have  been  pro- 
viding needed  raold-dellvery  services  Unex- 
pectedly, the  United  States  Postal  Service  de- 
cides to  establish  a  local  same-day  small 
package  delivery  service  Postal  studies  Indi- 
cate that  the  service  will  eventually  compete 
directly  with  you  In  a  substantial  way  even 
thoueh  the  Postal  Service  claims  that  this  is 
not  the  nrlmary  aim  of  the  new  service  There 
Is  considerable  evidence  that  the  new  serv- 
ice Is  inefficient  and  superfluous  Based  on 
Postal  Service  documents,  the  Office  of  Ad- 
vocacy computes  that  the  service  will  cost 
$1  minion  In  Its  first  year  of  operation 
while  yielding  a  mere  $250,000  In  revenues 
Nevertheless,  the  Postal  Service  expects  to 
Imnlement  the  program  nationwide.  Inevi- 
tably competing  with  your  business  and 
manv  others. 

Neither  case  Is  Imaginary.  Thev  dramati- 
cally Illustrate  the  plight  of  small  business 
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owners  who  stiffer  from  Government  compe- 
tition. Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  is- 
sue is  indeed  relatively  simple,  and  the  solu- 
tlnn    stffmn   obvious     "Get   the   Government 


FINDINGS 

"Government  competition",  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people  and  there  is 
Tin  cnmmnnlv  ai-r.pnted  definition.  What  con- 


produces  the  greatest  savings.  In  1972.  the 
Procurement  Commission  recommended  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  agency  to  ensure  maximum 
feasible    efficiency    in    Federal    procurement 
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dollars  available  to  all  businesses  already  In     vate  enterprise  not  regulate  the  private  con- 
the    Federal    marketplace    and    have    taken     cerns  with  which  they  compete; 

. 1*^     »»     nnn«.AnlBKlA     t rt r^itaa ctK     In     tViO  wVi0r»   V^H»ra1    a(rAnr1»tt    rtt^rfnrm    artv   nnm- 


(following  a  limited  experiment  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board)   has  brought  healthy  re- 
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owners  who  suffer  from  Oovemment  compe- 
tition. Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  Is- 
sue Is  Indeed  relatively  simple,  and  the  solu- 
tion seems  obvious  "Get  the  Government 
out  of  business  Government  should  not 
compete  with  private  enterprise,  but  at  least 
the  competition  should  be  fair  where  Gov- 
ernment enters  the  marketplace." 

Essentially  this  is  the  perspective  that  mo- 
tivated numerous  small  business  people  to 
express  their  concerns  about  ■Government 
competition"  to  the  Office  of  Advocacy  and 
to  the  Chief  Coun.sel  for  Advocacy  In  par- 
ticular Their  lament  was  widespread  and 
genuine  Often  their  accounts  were  vivid 
and  touching  stories  expressed  more  In  the 
terms  of  the  ta.xpayer  outraged  by  Govern- 
ment waste  and  stupidity  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  business  person  threatened  by 
Government  economic  activity. 

FORMATION  OF  THE  TASK   CROtTP 

The  Chief  Counsels  paramount  responsi- 
bilities under  Public  Law  94-305.  which  es- 
tablished his  Office,  include  recommending 
"specific  measures  for  creating  an  environ- 
ment in  which  aU  business  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  compete  effectively  and  expand 
to  their  full  potential  ..."  Hence,  the  fre- 
quency and  substance  of  the  complaints 
about  "Government  competition"  prompted 
him  to  create  a  small  business  Task  Group 
on  Government  Competition.  While  he  rec- 
ognized the  issues  as  complex,  he  was  also 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  Government 
competition  per  se  had  never  really  been 
subjected  to  public  scrutiny:  and.  certainly, 
small  business  never  had  been  given  much 
opportunity  to  express  its  concerns  or  to 
affect  public  policies  in  this  area. 

Elsewhere,  events  were  occurring  that 
heightened  the  need  for  some  action  by  the 
small  business  community.  Several  studies 
of  the  Federal  procurement  process  were  is- 
sued. Congressional  hearings  on  Federal 
contracting  policies  were  Initiated."  legisla- 
tion reauthorizing  the  Office  of  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  lOFPP)  In  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  was  under 
Congressional  scrutiny,  and  Important  re- 
visions to  OMB  Circular  A-76  (the  primary 
directive  affecting  Government  reliance  on 
the  private  sector)  were  Implemented  by 
OPPP. 

To  ensure  that  small  business  had  ample 
opportunity  to  document  Instances  of  Gov- 
ernment competition  at  all  levels  and  to  ex- 
press its  views  on  the  issue,  the  Chief 
Counsel  appointed  numerous  small  business 
owners  to  the  Task  Group.  Several  had  ac- 
tually experienced  direct  or  indirect  competi- 
tion from  Government  at  the  Federal,  state 
or  local  levels. 

Thereafter,  the  Task  Group  began  collect- 
ing Information  through  public  hearings,  re- 
search, and  working  sessions  held  by  subcom- 
mittees assigned  the  following  specific  tasks: 

Subcommittee  No  1— Analyze  the  scope 
and  content  of  the  OMB  Circular  A-76  and 
determine  the  Circulars  small  business  Im- 
pact; 

Subcommittee  No.  2— Analyze  the  provi- 
sions for  administration  and  implementation 
of  OMB  Circular  A-76  and  determine  the 
small  business  impact: 

Subcommittee  No.  3— Assess  the  Incidence 
and  effects  of  direct  comp)etition  with  small 
business  by  Federal,  state  and  local  Govern- 
ments: and 

Subcommittee  No.  4 — Assess  the  Incidence 
and  effects  of  indirect  competition  with 
small  business  by  Federal,  state  and  local 
Governments. 


'For  example  H.R.  4717.  a  bill  to  stop 
waste  In  contracting,  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Herbert  E.  Harris  II  (D.  Va.)  has 
been  reported  favorably  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  Some 
provisions  have  been  referred  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 


FINDINGS 

"Government  competition",  means  dif- 
ferent things  to  different  people  and  there  Is 
no  commonly  accepted  definition.  What  con- 
cerns small  business  and  the  Task  Group 
Is  any  Instance  where  any  Governmental 
unit  provides  for  Itself  (or  for  others)  goods 
or  service  that  the  private  sector — I.e.,  for- 
profit  enterprise — can  produce.  OMB  labels 
these  activities  as  "commercial/Industrial" 
(c/i)  and  defines  them  as  any  activity  that 
"is  operated  and  managed  by  a  Federal 
agency  and  which  provides  a  service  or  prod- 
uct that  could  be  obtained  from  a  private 
source."  To  the  Task  Group's  great  disap- 
pointment, "private  sources"  within  the 
OMB  definition  under  Revised  Circular  A-76 
Includes  any  "non-federal"  source  As  a  re- 
sult, non-profit  entitles  such  as  sheltered 
workshops  and  state  universities  are  not  dis- 
tinguished from  for-profit  businesses  in 
OMB's  enforcement  of  the  Circular. 

Additional  lack  of  specificity  stems  from 
the  different  terms  used  in  referring  to  Gov- 
ernment competition  Issues  In  some  circles. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  "make-or-buy";  In  others.  It 
Is  "contractlng-out"  versus  performing  the 
activity  "In-house":  in  others.  It  Is  "intra- 
mural" versus  "extramural"  activity.  The 
true  significance  of  this  lack  of  specificity 
lies  In  the  latitude.  Intended  or  otherwise, 
that  contending  Interest  groups  glean  from 
the  amorphous  situation  and  use  in  their 
respective  efforts  to  Influence  or  thwart  A-76 
type  policies. 

These  interests  were  found  to  Include  em- 
ployees, taxpayers.  large  and  small  businesses, 
non-profits  and  grantees,  and  orpanizatlon.s 
representing  these  Interests  In  the  private 
sector.  In  the  public  sector,  there  are  state 
and  local  Government  interests.  At  the  Fed- 
eral level,  one  encounters  the  Interests  of  the 
Executive  branch  (agencies,  the  White  Hou.se. 
OMB  and  OFPP),  those  of  Congress  (com- 
mittees, legislators  and  their  constituents, 
the  General  Accounting  Office) .  and  those  of 
Federal  employees  and  their  unions. 

Pull  consideration  of  the  comnetltlon  Issue 
required  the  recognition  of  these  interests 
It  also  required  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  never  enacted  uniform  policies 
to  govern  Federal  "c  1"  activities  generally 
but  has.  In  fact,  enacted  myriad  statutes 
(estimates  run  as  high  as  4.000)  that  govern 
some  aspect  of  the  procurement  issue 
whether  In  pursuit  of  some  conscious,  over- 
riding preference  for  social  goals  or  inad- 
vertently as  the  result  of  some  other  legisla- 
tive pursuit. 

In  addition,  the  Task  Group  found  that 
there  Is  no  consistent  Executive  policy  gov- 
erning and  strictly  enforcing  "c  l"  activities 
throughout  the  Federal  Government  Unfor- 
tunately, what  began  In  the  1950s  as  an  effort 
to  protect  against  Government  competition 
has  gradually  eroded  to  a  point  where  there 
Is  no  longer  a  preference  for  truly  private 
enterprise.  Specifically.  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Bulletin  No.  55-4  (1955)  stated  "the  Federal 
Government  will  not  start  or  carry  on  any 
commercial  activity  to  provide  a  service  for 
Its  own  use  If  such  product  or  service  can  be 
procured  from  private  enterprise  through 
ordinary  business." 

The  present  doctrine.  Revised  Circular 
A-76.  merely  expresses  a  preference  for  "non- 
federal" rather  than  Federal  sources  while 
OMB  conducts  yet  another  "inventory"  of 
"c/l"  activities.  In  other  words,  there  has 
been  a  definite  shift  away  from  reliance  on 
the  traditional  private  sector  to  a  new  policy 
of  choosing  the  most  "economical"  alterna- 
tive, whether  It  Is  private.  Governmental,  or 
some  point  In  between  (I.e.  non-profits. i 

Today's  priority  is  ostensibly  "economy  " 
and  "savings"  to  the  taxpayer.  Yet  earlier  re- 
ports such  as  that  of  the  1972  Commission  of 
Government  Procurement  and  more  recent 
ones  such  as  that  of  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  (OFPP)  unanimously 
confirm  the  principle  that  true  competition 


produces  the  greatest  savings.  In  1972,  the 
Procurement  Commission  recommended  crea- 
tion of  a  Federal  agency  to  ensure  maximum 
feasible  efficiency  in  Federal  procurement 
In  response.  Congress  created  the  OFPP  in 
1975.  Surprisingly,  however,  the  preference 
for  private  enterprise  that  already  existed 
within  the  Executive  Branch  in  1972  dis- 
appeared under  OFPP's  direction  despite  the 
Commis5ion's  commitment  to  that  principle 
and  its  accordant  recommendation  that  Con- 
gress by  statute  or  resolution,  establish  the 
preference  for  private  enterprise  as  a  national 
priority.  Obviously,  some  Important  expecta- 
tions based  on  historical  developments  have 
not  been  met. 

The  Task  Group  eventually  catalogued  an 
impressive  array  of  instances  of  direct  and 
indirect  competition,  and  it  discovered  thai 
state  and  local  Governments  (frequently  in 
disbursing  Federal  grants-in-aid)  are  guilty 
of  contributing  to  the  problem  as  are  Federal 
agencies.  Government  competition  was  found 
m  such  areas  as  retailing,  printing,  manufac- 
turing, employment  services,  travel  services 
distribution,  communication,  wholesaling 
warehousing,  audiovisual  aids,  research  and 
development,  laboratory  te.>tlng  services,  day- 
care centers,  and  a  host  of  other  activities. 
The  extent  of  Government  commercial  In- 
dustrial activities  is  astounding. 

Available  figures  while  admittedly  con- 
servative, reveal  some  of  the  Importance  of 
the  competition  Issue  not  Just  to  small  busi- 
ness, but  to  the  taxpayer  who  must  pay  for 
the  Government's  "c  1"  activities  and  com- 
pensate for  the  tax  revenues  that  are  lost 
when  these  activities  are  not  performed  by 
the  private  sector.  These  data  indicate  that, 
at  a  minimum.  Federal  in-house  "c  I"  activi- 
ties In  1977  numbered  21.130  at  an  annual 
operating  cost  of  nearly  $10  billion. =  Another 
$30  million  is  contracted  out.  The  best  esti- 
mate is  that  of  this  $10  billion  nearly  $2 
billion  annually  might  flow  directly  to  small 
business  if  Federal  in-house  "c  1"  activities 
were  contracted-out  in  approximately  the 
same  proportion  as  other  activities  that  are 
presently  contracted-out.  This  amount  would 
increase  dramatically  if  Revised  A-76  were 
extended  to  include  competition  for  the  esti- 
mated $100  billion  annually  in  state  and 
local  programs  funded  ( but  now  shielded 
from  private  competition)  by  Federal  grants. 

Concentrating  on  the  figures  of  $10  billion 
for  current  in-house  activities,  the  Task 
Group  was  also  able  to  estimate  the  poten- 
tial savings  to  the  taxpayer  in  the  event  that 
the  85  percent  of  those  in-house  activities 
presently  justified  In  non-cost  terms  was 
opened  up  to  competition.  Most  authorities 
estimate  that  competition  will  lead  to  an 
average  savings  of  35  percent  over  non- 
competitive costs.  Using  this  factor  and  as- 
suming there  would  be  competition  for  all 
Federal  commercial  industrial  activities,  the 
average  annual  savings  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  (.35  ■,  .85;-,  $10  billion-)  $2.98  billion! 
Clearly,  small  business  Is  not  the  only 
likely  beneficiary  if  Federal  In-house  com- 
mercial industrial  activities  can  be  reduced. 

Despite  Intensified  efforts  by  small  busi- 
ness advocates,  the  overall  growth  rate  of 
total  Federal  contract  dollars  awarded  to 
small  business  over  the  last  ten  years  has 
remained  at  about  one  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  been  a  dramatic  Increase  In 
the  number  of  groups  competing  for  a  piece 
of  this  small  business  share.  Special  em- 
phasis programs  for  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses, labor  surplus  firms,  women,  handi- 
capped and  veterans  have  entered  the  field 
as  eligible  small  businesses,  rightfully  de- 
manding an  equitable  share  of  the  Federal 
contract  dollars.  These  special  emphasis  pro- 
grams have  divided  the  small  percentage  of 

-  The  actual  figure  was  a  very  conservative 
$9  1  billion  and  did  not  Include  "c'l"  activi- 
ties involving  training,  medical  services,  or 
research  and  development. 
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dollars  available  to  all  businesses  already  In 
the  Federal  marketplace  and  have  taken 
place  with  no  appreciable  Increase  In  the 
slice  of  Federal  procurement  dollars  avail- 
able to  the  entire  small  business  sector. 

If  all  this  were  not  enough  to  reveal  the 
complexity  or  potential  for  conflict  Inherent 
in  the  "competition"  Issue  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  system,  there  Is  the  matter  of  under- 
standing "competition"  in  terms  of  the  Fed- 
eral system.  The  Federal  system  not  only 
complicates  matters  and  Invites  more  con- 
flict by  Imposing  more  layers  of  Government 
to  consider  In  terms  of  their  "competitive" 
programs  but.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Task 
Group,  also  raises  the  Issue  of  adopting 
parallel  "c  I"  rules  at  all  levels  of  Govern- 
ment. The  Task  Group  found  that,  while 
Federal  policies  are  presently  In  disarray, 
they  are  nearly  non-existent  at  the  state 
level. 

As  a  result,  a  great  deal  more  was  deter- 
mined about  the  nature  and  extent  of  "Gov- 
ernment competition"  at  the  Federal  level. 
AU  available  Information  Indicates  that  the 
level  of  expenditures  on  In-house  activities 
at  the  state  and  local  levels  may  be  as  high 
as  It  Is  at  the  Federal  level.  At  the  state 
and  local  levels,  however,  there  may  actually 
be  more  opportunities  for  savings  to  the  tax- 
payer than  at  the  Federal  level. 

CONCltrSlONS 

The  Task  Group  concluded  early  In  Its 
assessment  that  the  Issues  underlying  "Gov- 
ernment competition"  are  occasionally  nebu- 
lous and  frequently  quite  complex  that  the 
Interests  Involved  are  strong  and  diverse,  and 
that  several  Important  opportunities  for 
policymaking  Input  have  already  passed. 

It  13  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment  and 
alarm,  that  we  report  that  the  preference  for 
the  private  sector,  which  Is  so  consistent  with 
national  history  and  practice,  has  suffered 
so  much  decline  for  no  satisfactory  reason. 
We  are  alarmed  that  the  same  forces  that 
created  this  decline  may  have  achieved  so 
much  momentum,  as  evidenced  by  recent 
Congressional  activities,  that  further  erosion 
Is  yet  to  come.  To  stem  any  further  erosion 
It  is  Important  that  Congress  enact  In  statute 
or  resolution  the  preference  for  the  private 
sector  as  the  national  policy  of  the  land.. 

While  commendable  In  the  abstract  the 
new  preference  for  "economy"  found  in  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Revised 
Circular  A-76,  not  only  sacrifices  the  previous 
preference  for  private  enterprise  but  at  some 
sacrlflce  In  savings  acknowledges  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  many  Federal  "c  '1"  ac- 
tivities now  In  force.  We  were  disappointed 
to  learn  that  as  a  result  of  OMB's  past  poor 
performance  In  this  area,  so  little  specific 
Information  Is  available  about  Federal  "c/l" 
activities.  As  demonstrated,  enforcement  of 
A-76  will  beneflt  not  only  the  private  sector 
but  accrue  savings  to  the  taxpayer. 

We  find  some  encouragement,  however,  in 
OFPP's  commitment  to  enforce  Revised  A-76 
and  conduct  a  more  complete  "inventory"  of 
Government  commercial  and  Indtistrlal  ac- 
tivities. 

RECOM  MENDA'nONS 

The  Task  Group  recommends  that : 

The  preference  for  private  enterprise  be 
restored: 

Congress  enact  legislation  specifically  man- 
dating this  preference; 

Federal  policies  recognize  and  provide  for 
the  special  problems  of  small  business  In 
addition  to  asserting  a  preference  for  the 
private  sector; 

The  preference  for  private  enterprise  and 
any  accompanying  provisions  favorable  to 
small  business  be  extended  to  cover  all  Fed- 
eral monies  committed  to  state  and  local 
Governments; 

Wherever  possible.  Governmental  agencies 
which  continue  to  perform  commercial/ 
industrial  activities  that  compete  with  pri- 


vate enterprise  not  regrulate  the  private  con- 
cerns with  which  they  compete; 

Where  Federal  agencies  perform  any  com- 
mercial/industrial activity,  regular  reviews 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  are 
necessary  to  ensure  maximum  cost  efficiency 
and  to  determine  whether  the  activity  can 
be  "contracted-out:" 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  Its  accom- 
panying regulations  be  amended  to  more 
clearly  distinguish  between  for-profit  and 
non-profit  and  to  narrow  the  scope  of  "re- 
lated business  activity;"  and 

More  states  adopt  the  policy  of  open  com- 
petition and  a  preference  for  the  private  sec- 
tor In  meeting  their  needs  for  goods  and 
services. 

The  Task  Group  made  many  other  recom- 
mendations which  appear  In  the  last  chapter 
of  Its  report.  To  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
the  basis  for  each  recommendation  Is  de- 
veloped In  the  main  text.© 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OP  EDUCATIONAL 
TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  Presi(aent.  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rtiJe  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who  proposes 
to  participate  in  a  program,  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  which  is  educational, 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  government  or  a 
foreign  educational  or  char. table  orga- 
nization involving  travel  to  a  foreign 
country  paid  for  by  that  foreign  govern- 
ment or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
.\ngelo  Codevilla.  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
■Wallop,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Association  de  Amigos 
del  Pais,  a  foreign  educational  organiza- 
tion, of  Guatemala  from  April  13  to  16, 
1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Codevilla  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Guatemala,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Association  de  Amigos  del  Pais,  is  in 
the  interests  of  the  Senate  and  the 
United  States.* 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  two  editorials  which 
appeared  in  the  Norfolk.  Virginia-Star 
and  the  New  Haven  Connecticut  Regis- 
ter. Both  speak  clearly  to  the  positive 
effects  of  airline  deregulation. 

The  editorials  follow: 
[ Prom  the  Norfolk  (Va  )  Ledger-Star. 
February  11.  1980] 
Airline  Health 

■What  happens  when  Washington  pulls  Its 
regulatory  tentacles  out  of  an  Industry? 
Good  things.  This  has  now  been  demon- 
strated beyond  disproof.  The  airlines  have 
provided  the  evidence. 

Air  deregulation,  now  going  Into  its  second 
year,  hac  admittedly  had  Its  rough  spots,  as 
In  the  shifts,  service  cuts  and  uncertainties 
at  Norfolk  International  Airport. 

But  along  with  adjustments  which  have 
eased  such  temporarily  swlverse  effects,  the 
1978   deregulation   act   passed   by   Congress. 


(following  a  limited  experiment  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board)  has  brought  healthy  re- 
sults: over-all. 

CAB  Chairman  Marvin  8.  Cohen  listed 
some  of  them  In  a  talk  to  New  York  security 
analysts  Just  the  other  day: 

A  saving  of  about  $1.5  billion  In  1979  In 
what  travelers  would  otherwise  have  had  to 
pay.  owing  to  the  wide  variety  of  fares  made 
available  under  freer  competition. 

The  filling  of  15  2  percent  more  of  the 
available  airliner  seats  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1979  than  In  the  same  period 
three  years  ago. 

A  33  8  percent  Jump,  over  the  1970-76  pe- 
riod. In  the  volume  of  passengers  and  freight 
per  gallon  of  fuel. 

A  rise  In  airline  fares  of  only  16  percent, 
despite  a  doubling  of  fuel  costs  and  an  over- 
all Infiatlon  of  airline  expenses  by  29  per- 
cent. 

That  zoom  In  fuel  prices,  and  a  drop  In 
profits,  brought  about  those  clearly  unjusti- 
fiable pronouncements  by  some  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  bloom  was  off  the  deregu- 
lation rose. 

As  Mr.  Cohen  pointed  out.  fuel  outlays 
and  other  cost  Increases,  plus  heavy  losses 
from  five  airline  strikes,  plus  the  grounding 
of  the  DC-lOs,  plus  spot  fuel  shortages, 
would  almost  surely  have  plunged  the  Indus- 
try, without  deregulation,  deeply  Into  the  red. 
Possibly  by  as  much  as  the  $lbo-mllllon  re- 
corded In  the  severely  regulated  years  of  1970 
and  1975. 

With  results  like  these  In  hand,  what  pof^- 
Elble  excuse  can  there  be  now  for  not  push- 
ing ahead  with  more  of  the  same  withdrawal 
of  government  from  business?  Like  deregula- 
tion of  the  trucking  industry  and  the  rail- 
roads? 

IFrom    the    New    Haven.    (Conn.)    Register. 

Feb.  19.  1980) 

New  ■Vigor  in  the  Airline  Industbt 

The  vitality  that  deregulation  has  brought 
to  the  airline  Industry  was  demonstrated 
once  again  the  other  week  when  World  Air- 
ways announced  the  resumption  of  cut-rate 
service  between  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 

World  Is  offering  a  $360  round-trip  fare 
for  the  cross-country  flight,  giving  travelers 
an  alternative  to  the  prices  of  major  com- 
panies such  as  United  Airlines  wlCh  Its  $616 
regular  fare  and  Its  $371  supersaver  fare 

World  Airways  first  entered  the  New  York 
to  California  business  last  spring  with  a  $99 
one-way  fare  that  prompted  an  Immediate 
drop  In  the  fares  of  the  major  carriers  After 
World's  fleet  of  DC-lOs  was  grounded  because 
of  the  Chicago  DC-IO  crash  last  summer,  the 
major  carriers  Jacked  their  prices  back  up 
again  Now  they  will  be  forced  to  respond 
once  more  to  strong  competition 

All  of  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  Before  then, 
airlines  could  establish  new  routes  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
and  approval  was  rarely  granted  on  major 
routes  For  years,  the  big  three — United. 
American  and  Trans  World — had  no  real  com- 
petition on  the  New  York  to  California  run. 

The  deregulation  act  changed  that,  giving 
airlines  much  greater  latitude  in  entering 
markets  without  government  permission,  and 
the  result  has  been  a  good  deal  of  Innova- 
tion and  a  variety  of  services  offered  by  the 
airlines 

World's  cut-rate  coast-to-coast  service  Is 
but  one  example  Another  Is  the  success  Mid- 
way Airlines  has  had  In  offering  whlttled- 
down  fares  on  flights  from  Chicago  to  a  num- 
ber of  Midwest  cities  Still  another  example 
is  Air  Florida,  which  Is  giving  major  carriers 
stiff  competition  for  the  Florida  tourist  trade. 

Such  carriers  as  World.  Midway  and  Air 
Florida  have  successfully  exploited  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  smallness  Air  Florida,  for 
example,  has  a  fleet  of  only  12  planes,  but 
they  are  Boeing  737s — more  fuel  efBclent  than 
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working  in  the  yard,  too,  so  I'll  probably  do 
a  lot  of  work  around  the  vard."« 


Shepherd  College  and  adviser  to  The  Picket; 
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the  7278  used  by  the  major  carriers  and  cap- 
able of  being  flown  by  two  rather  than  three 
pilots.  The  money  thus  saved  is  passed  along 
to  the  passengers  with  the  result  that  Air 
Florida  flights  often  are  90  percent  full  while 
large  competitors'  flights  are  only  50  percent 
full. 

These  developments  display  what  an  In- 
dustry can  do  when  unleashed  from  the 
often-deadening  effect  of  too  much  govern- 
ment control.  A  free  marketplace  offers  In- 
centives that  draw  fresh  Ideas  and  Imagina- 
tive schemes.  These  new  Ideas.  In  turn,  chal- 
leiige  the  more  established  firms  to  trim  their 
own  budgets  and  run  more  efficient  opera- 
tions. 

And.  in  the  end.  it  Is  the  consumer  who 
is  the  real  winner. • 


IDA  NUDEL— THE  GUARDLAN 
ANGEL  IN  EXILE 

•  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  to  those 
who  know  Ida  Nudel,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  the  strong-willed,  soft-spoken 
woman  celebrating  her  49th  birthday 
alone  in  a  desolate  village  in  Siberia. 
Since  1971,  Ms.  Nudel  has  been  trying  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  her  sister  and 
husband — her  only  living  relatives.  Her 
desperation  to  leave  for  Israel  in  the  face 
of  continued  Soviet  refusal  to  grant  her 
exit  permission  led  her  to  hang  a  ban- 
ner outside  her  Moscow  apartment  in 
June  1978  with  the  simple  plea  "KGB, 
Give  Me  My  Visa."  Soviet  authorities  re- 
sponded by  giving  her  4  years  of  exile  in 
Siberia  for  her  humanitarian  request 
which  they  labeled  evidence  of  "mali- 
cious hooliganism."  She  has  now  served 
2  years  of  her  4-year  term  under  the 
harshest  and  most  difficult  of  circum- 
stances. Her  health  is  deteriorating  as 
she  has  been  unable  to  receive  the  proper 
medical  treatment  for  her  longstanding 
heart  and  kidney  ailments. 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  must  continue 
to  speak  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Injustices  and  inhumanities  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  perpetuating  against  its  own 
people.  The  case  of  Ida  Nudel.  a  woman 
who  only  asked  for  the  most  basic  right 
to  Uve  where  she  wished  and  who  devoted 
her  life  to  helping  ease  conditions  for 
other  prisoners  of  conscience,  is  just  one 
example  of  this  pohcy.  What  the  Soviet 
leadership  seemingly  still  has  not 
grasped  is  that  the  world  wiU  no  longer 
accept  the  notion  that  Soviet  treatment 
of  its  citizens  is  an  internal  matter.  Cer- 
tainly the  Helsinki  declaration  to  which 
the  U.S.SJl.  is  a  party  has  made  this  an 
international  obhgation.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion ultimately  must  come  to  peaceful 
terms  with  the  internal  and  external  de- 
mands for  justice  and  humanity  People 
like  Ida  Nudel  have  suffered  too  long  for 
acting  out  their  humanitarian  instincts. 
I  join  my  colleagues  In  wishing  her  a 
happy  birthday  imder  her  painful  cir- 
cumstances and  in  shsuring  in  her  hopes 
for  freedom  for  herself  and  her  fellow 
citizens.* 


CREATIVE  IMPRINT 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
9,  the  people  of  Cedar  Rapids  will  honor 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  crea- 
tive educators  the  community  has  ever 
known.  The  honoree  is  Lloyd  Goettel. 


who  is  retiring  this  year  after  43  years 
of  teaching  and  coaching.  39  of  them  at 
one  school,  Frankhn  Jumor  High  School. 

Many  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  tauKht  and  coached  by  Mr.  Goettel 
can  attest  to  his  unique  ability  to  build 
character  in  the  classroom,  on  the  track, 
or  on  the  playing  field.  There  was  no 
special  formula  to  his  success  in  working 
with  young  people.  It  was  a  matter  of 
personal  integrity,  iimer  resources,  and 
caring  very  deeply. 

How  fortunate  we  were  to  have  an  in- 
dividual of  this  caliber  to  guide  us.  Under 
his  direction,  sports  took  on  a  special 
meaning;  giving  the  extra  effort  was  a 
joy  as  well  as  a  goal.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  critical  to  our  society  that  we  keep 
producing  outstanding  educators  and 
coaches  of  Lloyd  Goettel's  stature  and 
that,  when  we  have  them,  we  give  them 
the  recognition  they  deserve. 

In  this  context.  I  ask  that  an  article 
about  Mr.  Goettel  in  the  April  13.  1980 
edition  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

GOETTiL  Bows  Out  Ajteb  43  Teaks  or 

Coaching 

(By  Jack  Ogden) 

Chances  are  very  good  that  Lloyd  Ooettel 
will  be  on  hand  and  be  on  time  when  a  large 
group  of  his  former  students  and  friends 
gather  to  honor  him  at  7  p.m.  May  9  at  Wash- 
ington High  School. 

The  66-year-old  Goettel.  who  is  being 
honored  prior  to  his  retirement  after  43 
years  of  teaching  and  coaching,  39  of  them 
at  Franklin,  isn't  late  very  often  for  anything 
and  he  is  seldom  m.lsslng. 

"I  guess  I  had  a  pretty  good  attendance 
record,"  smiled  Lloyd  as  he  sat  back  and 
reflected  on  his  retirement  plans.  "I  think 
In  35  years  I  only  missed  three  days  because 
of  sickness. 

"I  broke  an  ankle  once  in  December  that 
put  me  out  for  awhile,  but  I  was  back 
officiating  In  January  From  1943  to  1968  I 
don't  believe  I  missed  a  day." 

But  If  you  concentrate  on  attendance,  you 
miss  the  most  Important  part  of  the  story. 

Ooettel  has  had  great  success  as  a  coach 
and  his  work  has  left  a  lasting  impression 
on  most  of  the  young  people  he  has  worked 
with  over  a  43-year  span.  Many  of  them 
will  be  at  Washington  High  on  May  9  to 
honor  Lloyd  and  many  more,  some  from  as 
far  away  as  the  West  Coast,  wUl  pay  their 
respects  with  letters. 

"There  are  times  I  wish  I  had  kept  a 
record  of  wins  and  losses,"  admitted  Lloyd. 
"but  I  really  didn't  and  it's  Impossible  to 
figure  up  wins  and  losses  over  the  years." 

Ooettel.  who  started  as  a  high  school  coach 
at  Linn  Orove  In  northwest  Iowa,  also 
coached  high  school  athletics  at  Thompson. 
Mount  Vernon  and  Franklin   High  schools. 

He  remained  at  Franklin  as  ninth-grade 
football  and  track  coach  when  Washington 
was  built  In  1957,  and  he  has  had  more  than 
his  share  of  success  In  both  areas. 

"I  remember  that  In  10  years  of  varsity 
track  at  Franklin  we  won  seven  city  and 
three  dlstrtct  titles."  said  Lloyd.  "I  know 
that  we  won  nine  city  titles  out  of  10  in 
football  and  track  in  my  first  five  years  In 
Junior  high. 

"And  I  think  I  had  only  one  losing  season, 
I  believe  It  was  2-4-1,  in  football." 

Lloyd  started  as  football  coach  at  Linn 
Grove  In  1938  where  he  also  coached  boys 
and  pirls  basketball  and  baseball.  The  next 
year  he  moved  to  Thompson  sls  boys  basket- 
ball and  baseball  coach  in  1939-40  and  added 
the  glrU  sport  in  1940-41. 


He  then  spent  a  year-and-a-balf  at  Mount 
Vernon  as  football,  boys  basketball  and  base- 
ball coach.  He  planned  to  be  there  longer, 
but  midway  through  his  second  season  the 
Mount  Vernon  superintendent  informed  him 
there  was  a  need  for  an  Industrial  arts  in- 
structor and  coach  at  Franklin  High  In  Cedar 
Rapids. 

With  the  superintendent's  blessing,  Goet- 
tel moved  to  what  would  be  his  teaching  and 
coaching  home  for  the  next  39  years. 

"I  remember  that  I  helped  Orville  Rust 
with  track  in  the  spring  of  1943,"  said  Lloyd 
"'and  for  the  next  five  years  I  was  track  coach 
and  freshman-sophomore  coach  in  basket- 
ball." 

After  the  1948-49  season  a  school  ruling 
prevented  aryone  from  being  a  head  coach 
In  more  than  one  major  sport.  Goettel  set- 
tled in  as  head  track  coach  and  football 
coach  for  the  frjsh-soph  team  until  Wash- 
ington High  School  opened. 

For  the  past  23  years,  Lloyd  has  been  the 
ninth-grade  football  and  track  coach  at 
Franklin. 

"I  missed  varsity  contact  for  awhile," 
admitted  Lloyd,  'but  I  have  never  been  sorry 
I  stayed  with  Junior  high.  I  have  really  en- 
Joyed  the  experience." 

Goettel  was  honored  last  year  with  a  state 
award  for  his  success  In  Junior  high  coach- 
ing when  the  High  School  Football  Coaches 
Association  presented  him  with  the  coveted 
Don  Taft  Memorial  Award  for  service  In 
Junior  high  athletics. 

Goettel  wcLS  a  familiar  figure  around  East- 
ern Iowa  as  an  official,  too. 

He  officiated  basketball  for  25  years  before 
retiring  from  that  activity  in  1967.  but  he 
was  a  football  official  for  35  years,  retiring 
from  that  sport  Just  three  years  ago. 

Lloyd  h&B  had  a  hand  in  tutoring  many 
athletes  that  went  on  to  success  in  college 
and  beyond,  but  he  hesitates  to  point  to  any. 

"There  have  been  so  many  outstanding 
young  men,"  he  explained,  "it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  pick  out  Just  a  few.  But  there  are  a 
few  incidents  I  remember  involving  pretty 
fair  athletes. 

"John  Culver  (now  United  States  senator 
from  Iowa)  was  a  good  one.  He  had  a  goal 
of  setting  a  city  100-yard  dash  mark  one 
year  and  he  worked  very  hard  to  achieve  It. 
He  might  have,  too,  because  he  ran  very  well. 
But  the  time  was  disappointing.  It  was  later 
discovered  an  error  had  been  made  and  Cul- 
ver had  actually  run  110  yards." 

Lloyd  also  recalled  winning  his  first  high 
school  football  game  at  Linn  Grove  under 
unusual  circumstances. 

"That  really  hooked  me  on  coaching," 
smiled  Lloyd. 

"We  were  down  at  halftlme  6-0,"  said 
Lloyd.  "But  we  had  a  fine  athlete  by  the 
name  of  Mickey  Koch.  We  managed  to  tie 
the  game  in  the  second  half,  but  I  hadn't  got- 
ten around  to  working  on  such  things  as  ex- 
tra points. 

"So  Mickey  drop-kicked  the  ball  for  a  7-6 
win.  That  has  to  be  good  coaching." 

Koch  Is  one  of  the  athletes  Lloyd  fondly 
remembers : 

"We  lost  a  backetball  game  that  year  38-23 
and  Mickey  scored  all  23  of  our  points.  He 
was  the  best  baseball  pitcher  around  the 
area,  but  we  had  to  use  him  as  a  catcher.  We 
dldnt  have  anyone  who  was  able  to  catch 
him." 

"There  will  be  a  lot  of  things  I  will  miss," 
admitted  Goettel  as  he  contemplated  his 
future  plans. 

""Ill  certainly  miss  the  students  and  the 
coaching.  But  I'm  looking  forward  to  getting 
away  from  all  the  deadlines:  It  seems  like 
there  are  so  many  reports,  inventories  and 
S3  forth  that  take  up  so  much  time  anymore. 

"I  enjoy  making  things  and  I  probably 
will  have  some  projects  to  keep  me  busy  and 
I'm  looking  forward  to  some  traveling,  par- 
ticularly  in  the   West  and  South.   I  enjoy 
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working  in  the  yard,  too,  so  I'll  probably  do 
a  lot  of  work  around  the  yard."9 


JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  IN  "WEST 
VIRGINIA  HAVE  ADVANTAGE  OF 
REAL-LIFE  TECHNOLOGY 

•  Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  former  reporter  and  editor,  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  technological 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
newsrooms  across  America.  Indeed,  to 
my  knowledge  there  is  only  one  newspa- 
per in  the  Nation  today  which  still  pro- 
duces printed  pages  from  the  handset 
type  trays  once  so  common.  That  good 
weekly  is  the  Pocahontas  Times,  edited 
by  Jane  Price  Sharp,  of  Marlinton, 
W.  Va. 

But  many  journalism  students  and 
school  newspaper  editors  today,  imbued 
with  the  romantic  images  of  the  Hildy 
Johnsons  of  yesteryear  yelling,  "Stop 
the  presses"  are  amazed  at  the  modem 
newsroom's  quietly  efficient  glow  of 
video  terminals  and  pasteup  sheets. 
Only  the  oldtimers  cling  to  the  clatter 
of  ancient  manual  typewriters  to  com- 
pose their  articles. 

In  Martinsburg,  W.  Va.,  the  Evening 
Journal  and  the  Weekend  Journal  have 
initiated  a  unique  hands-on  program.  It 
enables  high  school  and  college  students 
to  utilize  the  modem  newsroom  facil- 
ities to  create  their  own  school  papers. 
I  know  of  no  other  example  where  15- 
year-olds  use  computers  to  publish.  I 
commend  this  self-help  program  initi- 
ated by  editor  F.  Page  Burdette  to  give 
experience  to  aspiring  journalists.  I  hope 
that  this  pilot  program — which  inciden- 
tally requires  no  government  agency  to 
administer — can  be  copied  by  other 
progressive  newspapers  to  provide  op- 
portunities to  young  people  for  real-life 
experience. 

I  ask  that  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Martinsburg  Weekend  Journal  on  April 
10.  which  explains  the  working  program 
and  its  purpose,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Evening  Journal  and  The  Weekend 
Journal  In  cooperation  with  Shepherd  Col- 
lege and  area  high  schools,  this  school  year 
has  provided  extensive  opportunity  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  and  actually  produce  their 
newspapers  using  the  most  modern  tech- 
nology available. 

■"Most  area  residents  probably  would  be 
surprised  to  learn  we  do  not  use  typewriters 
and  linotypes  at  The  Journal — everything  Is 
computerized."  said  Editor  P.  Page  Burdette 
who  has  worked  with  Instructors  and  stu- 
dents since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year 

"Our  Interest  was  to  provide  an  opportu- 
nity In  which  students  from  15  years  of  age 
through  college  learn  and  produce  their  stu- 
dent newspapers  with  the  same  technologies 
and  equipment  as  If  they  were  in  the  real 
world  of  newspaperlng,"  Burdette  said. 

Participating  in  the  program  were  Shep- 
herd College  students  who  utilized  opportu- 
nities In  The  Journal  news  department  to 
learn  skills  at  video  display  terminals  and  to 
assist  in  producing  The  Picket  newspaper. 

Martinsburg  High  School  also  utilized 
Journal  facilities  to  assist  In  production  of 
the  Orange  and  Black  paper  as  did  Mussel- 
man  High  students  who  gain  considerable  ex- 
perience in  production  of  the  Cider  Press 
newspaper. 

"The  credit  for  this  program  must  go  to 
Ms.   Sally  Hresan,  Journalism  Instructor  at 


Shepherd  College  and  adviser  to  The  Picket; 
to  Carolyn  Spangler,  Musselman  Journalism 
instructor  and  adviser  to  the  Cider  Press: 
and  to  Roger  Moss.  Martinsburg  High  in- 
structor In  Journalism  and  Orange  and  Black 
adviser."  Burdette  said. 

Burdette  said  the  instructors  learned  the 
necessary  computer  encoding  and  general  use 
of  the  video  display  terminals,  used  to  input 
material  Into  The  Journal  computer,  is  a 
matter  of  several  hours.  "'In  every  case,  fac- 
ulty members  have  donated  many  hours  of 
their  own  time  to  learn  new  technologies 
which  they  are  now  passing  along  to  their 
students.  "  Burdette  said. 

Ms.  Hresan  said  she  encouraged  her  stu- 
dents to  come  to  The  Journal  as  time  al- 
lowed where  she  taught  them  the  principles 
of  VDT  use. 

"We  have  been  pleased  to  many  Shepherd 
students  have  been  interested  In  the  pro- 
gram," Burdette  said,  "and  we  are  happy  to 
have  employed  in  our  summer  internship 
program  The  Picket  editor,  Cristl  Hendricks 
of  Leetown,  largely  as  a  result  of  our  relation- 
ship In  the  hands-on  experience.  "  Burdette 
said. 

Mrs.  Spangler  said  she  has  two  sections  of 
Journalism  with  30  in  Journalism  1  and  20  In 
Journalism  2.  "When  I  first  came  to  Berkeley 
County  three  years  ago,  I  found  that  most  of 
the  time  in  the  Journalism  classroom  was 
spent  at  the  typewriter  Justifying  lines — 
learning  a  useless  skill,  "  Mrs.  Spangler  said. 

"Here  at  The  Journal  is  a  perfect  way  to 
brush  up  on  modem  techniques,"  she  s&ld. 
■'My  main  concern  is  to  have  every  student  in 
Journalism  class  spend  a  minimum  of  four 
hours  working  at  The  Journal  so  they  can  see 
how  to  apply  the  skUls  I  talk  about  everyday. 

"When  they  leave  they  leave  with  a  prac- 
tical knowledge.  Too  often  the  textbook  Is  pie 
in  the  sky  which  they  do  not  relate  to— they 
can  come  to  The  Journal  and  see  everyone 
working  on  deadlines  and  that  impresses 
them  and  can  be  helpful  to  them  In  the 
future."  she  said. 

"Working  at  The  Joximal  g:lves  students 
confidence  and  reinforcement.  I  really  see 
an  Improvement  in  their  work,  berth  In  care 
and  in  time.  They  realize  It  is  going  to  be  the 
real  thing,  because  It  is,  and  hopefiiUy  they 
wUl  carry  that  into  their  Jobs  once  they  learn 
the  discipline  at  The  Journal,"  Mrs.  Spangler 
said. 

Burdette  said  Mrs.  Sp&ngler  was  one  of  the 
first  to  express  an  interest  in  having  her 
students  produce  their  paper  at  The  Journal. 

"It  clearly  shows  how  far  we  have  come  in 
relatively  short  time  when  15-year-oldB  are 
putting  out  their  high  school  newspt^ers 
with  computers,"  the  editor  said. 

"Journal  Production  Manager  Jerry  Nag- 
ley  established  files  for  each  newspaper  with- 
in Its  computer,"  Burdette  said.  "Our  system 
provides  complete  security  for  editorial  con- 
tent of  The  Journal  and  between  each  stu- 
dent newspaper  as  well,"  the  editor  noted. 
"That  means  no  one  can  get  into  someone 
else's  work  even  though  we  all  are  using  the 
same  computer,"  he  said. 

Moss,  who  said  Martinsburg  High  School  Is 
Just  Iseglrmlng  to  return  the  Orange  and 
Black  to  Its  students,  said  only  one  student 
took  part  In  The  Journal  program  primarily 
because  of  conflicts.  He  said,  however,  that 
eight  students  are  returning  for  Journalism 
2  at  Martinsburg  next  year  and  that  27  be- 
ginners have  enrolled  for  the  first  year  class. 
Burdette  said  students  take  the  type 
(headlines,  cutlines  and  news  copy  printed 
on  strips  of  paper)  to  their  schools  where 
they  complete  the  pasteup,  returning  com- 
pleted pages  to  The  Journal  which  prints  all 
three  papers. 

"The  Journal  does  not  Interfere  with  the 
content,  makeup  or  layout  of  any  of  the 
papers — It's  entirely  up  to  the  faculty  and 
students,"  Burdette  said.  "We  are  pleased 
to  provide  this  educational  experience  and 
for  them  to  meet  and  talk  to  our  staff,"  he 


said.  Biirdette  said  moet  ct^eges  and  uni- 
versities in  West  Virginia  do  not  now  offer 
computerized  opportunities  for  joumallam 
students  except  in  limited  situations  i^T^n 
that  he  and  the  West  Virginia  Press  Aosocla- 
tion  know  of  no  high  schools  in  the  BtAte 
where  such  modem  technologies  are  offered. 
"We  believe  it  may  be  a  first  In  West 
Virginia."  Burdette  said.* 


REV.  AVERY  ALDRIDGE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  and  honor  to  recognize 
the  life  and  work  of  Rev.  Avery  Ald- 
ridge.  Reverend  Aldridge  has  served  the 
people  of  Michigan  and.  more  specifi- 
cally, the  citizens  of  Flint  for  over  22 
years.  In  his  role  as  pastor  of  the  Poss 
Avenue  Baptist  Church  his  idealism, 
compassion,  personal  courage,  and  gra- 
ciousness  have  him  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  people  of  Michigan.  His 
vigorous  and  unwavering  commitment  to 
civil  rights,  many  times  in  the  face  of 
stiff  opposition,  has  earned  him  the  love 
of  all  people  who  respect  justice  and 
equality. 

Reverend  Aldridge  s  list  of  accomplish- 
ments and  services  to  his  Nation  read 
like  a  scroll  of  honor.  Dr.  Aldridge  is  past 
president  of  the  Wolverine  State  Con- 
gress of  Christian  Education,  former 
coordinator  for  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  U.S.A..  and  former  associate 
director  of  the  National  Baptist  Con- 
gress of  Christian  Education  as  well  as 
a  life  member  of  the  NAACP  and  the 
Urban  League.  Reverend  Aldridge  is  also 
a  member  on  the  boards  of  directors  of 
the  National  Baptist  Congress  of  Chris- 
tian Education,  the  Greater  Flint  De- 
velopment Corp..  and  the  Todd  Phillips 
Home  for  Boys  in  Detroit. 

On  top  of  his  outstanding  and  unselfish 
service  on  a  national  level,  Rev^erend 
Aldridge  has  continued  to  fight  valiant- 
ly and  untiringly  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  in  the  Flint  Community.  He  is  the 
first  and  has  been  the  only  President  of 
the  "Concerned  Pastors  for  Social  Ac- 
tion" which  was  organized  in  1959  to 
alleviate  human  miser>-  in  the  Flint  and 
eastern  Michigan  region.  Under  Rev. 
Aldridge's  forceful  leadership,  the  "Con- 
cerned Pastors  for  Social  Action,"  with 
70  pastors  of  different  denominations. 
faiths,  and  races,  was  challenged  and 
encouraged  all  institutions — law  en- 
forcement, social  welfare,  housing,  edu- 
cation, and  health  services — ^to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Reverend  Aldridge's  concern  for  the 
people  of  Flint  has  been  dynamic  and 
unflinching.  Under  Reverend  Aldridge's 
leadership  the  "Concerned  Pastors  for 
Social  Action"  has  improved  and  refined 
police-commimity  relations  by  providing 
greater  job  opportimitles  for  blacks  and 
women  within  the  Flint  Police  Depart- 
ment. In  the  field  of  education.  Reverend 
Aldridge's  organizational  expertise  has 
enhanced  the  educational  opportunities 
for  the  citizens  of  Flint,  through  his  af- 
filiation with  the  board  of  education,  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  other 
organizations. 

In  education,  religion,  health,  and 
politics  Reverend  Aldridge's  guidance  of 
the  "Concerned  Pastors  for  Social  Ac- 
tion" organization  has  touched  the  lives 
of  many  citizens  in  Flint  and  the  Nation 
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Reverend  Aldridge  is  not  only  a  church- 
man of  impeccable  integrity,  but  also  a 


capability.  Secretary  Brown  stated,  could     have  we  yet  tested  it  to  see  if  it  would  be 
be   more   equitable   and    responsive    to     successful.  Before  we  reinstitute  regis- 
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Also,  as  Senator  Stennis  has  so  force- 
fully stated,  the  inequities  of  the  past 
must  be  corrected.  The  entire  Selective 


Mr.  President,  we  all  deplore  crime, 
yet  for  unfathomable  reasons  society 
pays  little  heed  to  the  innocent  victims. 


leave  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  In  Japan 
His  reflections  on  the  relationships  between 
foreign  policy  and  economic   policy  are  al- 
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Reverend  Aldridge  is  not  only  a  church- 
man of  impeccable  integrity,  but  also  a 
man  who  has  devoted  immense  time  and 
energy  in  championmg  causes  to  bring 
equality  tc  all  citizens  in  our  society.  Al- 
though gentle  in  nature,  he  has  been  a 
forceful  advocate  in  reaching  those  in 
our  society  who  have  found  themselves 
isolated  fiom  the  economic,  cultural,  or 
social  mainstream  of  our  coimtrv.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  SENA- 
TOR LEAHY 

•  Mr.  LEAHY  Mr.  President,  for  years. 
I  have  made  my  financial  statement  pub- 
lic. I  did  this  before  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate while  serving  as  State's  attorney  in 
Vermont,  and  I  have  done  so  each  year 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  For  this 
year  I  will  again  submit  the  following 
report  to  the  public  through  the  Con- 
GREssioN.^L  Record. 

In  continuance  of  my  practice  of  dis- 
closing such  information,  I  ask  that  the 
personal  financial  statement  of  myself 
and  my  wife  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
Net   Assets   of   Patrick   J.   Leahy   and  Mar- 

CELLE  P.  Leahy  as  op  December  31.  1979 
Equity    in    Vermont    home    (ap- 
praised value  less  outstanding 

mortgage  balance) $33,416.34 

Equity  in  McLean,  Va..  residence 
used  by  Leahy  family  during 
Senate  session  i  appraised  value 
less  outstanding  mortgage  bal- 
ance)          11.703.74 

Amount  paid  in  and  on  deposit 
with  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem       20.682.75 

Life  insurance  cash  value 2,500,00 

Total  of  all  personal  property 21,000,00 

Total  net  assets 89.302.83 

Total  Income  in  addition  to  Sen- 
ate salary,  including  Income 
from  spealcing  and  writing  fees, 
the  sale  of  photographs  talcen 
by  Senator  Leahy,  interest,  et 
cetera  (reported  in  detail  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate).,  $10,899.40 
1978  1979 

Net  worth $89,139.91         $89,302.83 

Taxes  paid   r  social  . 
security,    Feder-  I 
al,  Vermont,  lo- 
cal)           14,793,34  14.681.72 

Outside  Income,. _     10.644.00  10,899.40 


PEACETIME  REGISTRATION 

•  Mr.  I  EVTN.  Mr  President,  last  year 
the  administration  argued  against  a 
resumption  of  peacetime  reaistration. 
The  administration  argued  that  peace- 
time registration  was  not  needed  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  It  would  not  help 
deliver  soldiers  to  the  front  until  the 
fourth  month  of  the  war  i  after  they 
would  be  most  needed) .  It  would  not 
help  alleviate  the  Army's  present  short- 
fall in  reserve  strength.  There  are  seri- 
ous questions  about  the  capability  of 
the  training  bases  to  absorb  and  ade- 
quately train  draftees  in  the  event  of 
mobilization.  Further,  the  administra- 
tion argued  that  a  properly  constructed 
and  tested  enhanced  standby  Selective 
Service  mobilization  pHn  was  feasible 
and  desirable,  and  would  be  able  to  meet 
the  Defense  Department's  manpower 
requirements.   Such   a   postmobilization 


capability.  Secretary  Brown  stated,  could 
be  more  equitable  and  responsive  to 
Department  of  Defense  needs  than 
peacetime  registration.  Simply  stated. 
the  administration  argued  that  the 
coimtry  was  capable  of  producing  induct- 
ees in  adequate  time  without  peacetime 
registration  if  an  emergency  arose  and 
we  needed  to  mobilize. 

After  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
administration  abruptly  changed  its 
policy.  The  President  called  for  a  num- 
ber of  actions  to  demonstrate  our 
Nation's  resolve,  one  of  which  was  to 
resume  peacetime  registration.  His  rea- 
sons for  calling  for  peacetime  registra- 
tion were  to  increase  our  Nation's 
preparedness,  to  assure  our  ability  to 
respond,  and  to  demonstrate  further  our 
resolve. 

It  is  clear  that  a  prudent  and  ade- 
quate national  defense  is  mandatory. 
We  must  be  prepared,  and  have  the 
capability  to  mobilize  if  necessary.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  clear  at  this  time  that 
resumption  of  peacetime  registration  is 
necessary  to  give  us  this  preparedness 
and  mobilization  capability. 

I  have  examined  our  country's  military 
manpower  requirements.  I  opposed  and 
voted  against  peacetime  registration  last 
year  as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  The  administration  pre- 
sented cogent  arguments  that  our  coun- 
try would  be  adequately  protected  if 
Congress  voted  the  funds  to  provide  for 
an  enhanced  Selective  Service  System 
and  a  mobilization  plan  providing  an 
adequate  post-mobilization  capability.  I 
based  this  decision  on  both  my  own 
examination  of  our  military  require- 
ments and  the  administration's 
arguments. 

When  the  administration  reversed  its 
position,  I  withheld  judgment,  stating 
repeatedly  that  I  would  again  listen  to 
both  sides  of  the  issue,  and  again  ex- 
amine the  issues  before  making  a  deci- 
sion. I  stated  that  the  burden  of  proof 
lay  with  the  administration  to  justify  its 
change  in  policy,  but  I  wanted  to  keep 
an  open  mind  and  examine  all  the  facts. 

Upon  my  renewed  examination,  it  is 
my  conclusion  that  the  country  does  not 
need  peacetime  registration  at  this  time. 

We  all  should  acknowledge  that  na- 
tional defense  requirements  can  change 
'with  or  without  Afghanistan  and  our 
Persian  Gulf  commitments*.  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  opposed  to  service  to  our 
country,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that 
someday  because  of  changing  popula- 
tion trends  or  some  other  shift  in  cir- 
cumstances peacetime  registration  'or 
even  peacetime  conscription  >  could  be 
necessary.  Certainly  we  should  improve 
the  standby  Selective  Service  mobiliza- 
tion capability,  with  enhanced  computer 
and  data  processing  capability. 

But,  at  this  time,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
administration's  call  for  peacetime  reg- 
istration because  it  is  unnecessary  and 
of  questionable  effectiveness. 

It  is  premature  to  reinstitute  registra- 
tion at  this  time  because  we  have  not 
given  a  full  and  fair  chance  to  a  post- 
mobilization  registration  system.  The 
Congress  has  not  provided  the  funds  to 
make  an  enhanced  standby  Selective 
Service  mobilization  plan  possible,  nor 


have  we  yet  tested  it  to  see  if  it  would  be 
successful  Before  we  reinstitute  regis- 
tration, we  should  know  whether  it  is 
truly  necessary.  Thus  far,  we  have  not 
done   this. 

Only  if  we  cannot  structure  or  find  an 
acceptable  method  of  post-mobilization 
registration  should  we  consider  moving 
to  peacetime  registration. 

It  is  premature  to  reinstitute  registra- 
tion until  we  know  whether,  even  if  days 
were  saved  in  producing  the  first  in- 
ductees, the  Army  would  have  the  capac- 
ity ready  to  train  them. 

There  are  strong  indications  that  the 
Selective  Service  System  was  prepared  to 
recommend  an  enhanced  standby  Selec- 
tive Service  mobilization  plan  until  It 
was  caught  off-guard  by  the  President's 
announcement.  There  are  clear  indica- 
tions that  the  President's  reasons  were 
other  than  military  manpower  needs. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Defense  Brown  July  5,  1979.  stating  that 
he  believed  "that  with  proper  planning 
and  sufficient  resources,  30  days  should 
be  adequate  time  for  Selective  Service 
to  begin  delivering  inductees  without 
peacetime  registration,"  (assuming  the 
Selective  Service  were  given  the  money 
to  upgrade  its  capabilities  and  create  the 
machinery  for  a  post-mobilization  plan. 

Secretary  Brown  went  on  to  say: 

In  1917  the  nation  conducted  a  registra- 
tion within  18  days  of  passage  of  enabling 
legislation  while  at  war.  In  1940  we  con- 
ducted a  registration  with  30  days,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  we  could 
do  better  in  the  future,  provided  that  we 
nialce  u.se  of  modern  technology,  and  that 
we  plan  prudently  This  judgment  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  conclusions  of  a  study  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 

Further,  the  administration  has 
changed  its  policy  even  though  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  requirement  has 
not  changed  from  needing  the  first 
draftee  30  days  after  mobilization.  The 
administration  argued  forcefully  that 
the  M  +  30  day  requirement  could  be 
met.  Now,  without  the  requirement  being 
changed,  the  administration's  policy  has 
changed. 

Senator  Stennis,  as  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  called  for 
an  extensive  examination — "a  complete 
and  timely  review  of  every  aspect  of  the 
entire  military  manpower  system  •  •  •  ". 
Senator  Stennis  has  stated  further  that 
there  are  many  difficult  questions  that 
need  to  be  addressed  and  answered  in 
.such  a  review.  He  has  stated  that  we  need 
further  indepth  hearings.  I  agree  with 
my  esteemed  colleague.  We  should  have 
further  indepth  hearings,  and  a  thor- 
ough, detailed,  and  exhaustive  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  question  of  our  military 
manpower  needs.  We  should  address  the 
whole  question  of  the  All-Voluntary 
Force,  And  we  should  decide  the  ques- 
tions of  peacetime  registration  and  of  the 
draft  in  this  larger  context,  after  the 
complete  and  timely  review  of  every 
aspect  of  the  entire  military  manpower 
system. 

If  Members  of  Congress  vote  for  peace- 
time registration  as  a  solution  to  the 
manpower  needs,  or  as  an  attempt  to 
make  the  reinstitution  of  the  draft  that 
much  easier.  I  believe  they  would  be  act- 
ing prematurely. 
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Also,  as  Senator  Stennis  has  so  force- 
fully stated,  the  inequities  of  the  past 
must  be  corrected.  The  entire  Selective 
Service  System  must  be  fair.  And,  since 
each  American  enjoys  the  benefits  of  citi- 
zenship, each  American  shares  the  obli- 
gations to  help  support  and  defend  our 
freedoms.  If  there  were  to  be  registra- 
tion, it  would  be  proper  and  fair  to  regis- 
ter all  eligible  Americans,  male  and 
female. 

To  reinstate  registration  before  all  the 
questions  are  answered,  without  estab- 
lishing and  testing  an  adequate  standby 
capability,  would  be  premature. 

There^'ore,  for  all  these  reasons,  at  this 
time  and  under  the  current  circum- 
stances. I  do  not  agree  with  the  admin- 
istration's call  for  registration.* 


IDA  NUDEL 


•  Mr,  PERCY.  Mr  President,  on  April 
27.  Ida  Nudel  turned  age  49  in  a  Si- 
berian labor  camp. 

For  7  years  she  had  been  the 
"guardian  angel"  of  Soviet  prisoners  of 
conscience — providing  them  food  and 
medicine,  support  and  hope. 

She  wanted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  which 
.she  considered  to  be  her  spiritual  home- 
land. It  is  also  the  home  of  her  husband 
and  sister. 

In  desperation,  after  years  of  asking 
permission  and  being  refused,  she  dis- 
played a  banner  outside  her  apartment 
which  said  "KBG  Give  Me  My  Visa." 
Now  she  too  is  a  prisoner,  the  only 
woman  dissident  in  exile  in  the  USSR, 
She  has  a  weak  heart  and  is  in  poor 
health. 

Last  November  I  sponsored  with  Sen- 
ator Williams  a  resolution  urging  the 
Soviet  Government  to  allow  Ida  Nudel 
to  be  reunited  with  her  family  in  Israel, 
It  called  on  the  President  "to  continue 
to  expre-^s  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  the  exile  of 
Ida  Nudel  to  Siberia,"  The  resolution, 
which  had  31  cosponsors,  passed  the 
Senate  without  dissent  in  late  December, 
Now,  on  the  occasion  of  her  birthday, 
let  us  reiterate  our  fervent  hope  that  the 
Soviets  will  grant  clemency  to  Ida  and 
allow  her  to  be  with  her  husband  and 
sister  again.  May  she  celebrate  her  50th 
birthday  in  a  land  of  freedom.* 


Mr.  President,  we  all  deplore  crime, 
yet  for  unfathomable  reasons  society 
pays  little  heed  to  the  innocent  victims. 
Some  in  society  go  so  far  as  to  intimate 
that  the  victims  may  have  been  at  fault 
for  the  crime,  not  the  assailant.  Rape  is 
a  worst  form  of  assault.  Yet,  many  vic- 
tims of  rape  have  testified  that  although 
the  trauma  of  rape  was  awful,  it  was  ex- 
ceeded by  humiliation  and  neglect 
showered  upon  the  victim  by  law  en- 
forcement ofiBcers,  hospitals,  the  courts. 
and  the  public. 

The  elderly  are  particularly  vulnerable 
victims  of  violent  assault.  Yet,  the  aged 
victim  is  often  ignored,  blamed  for  walk- 
ing alone  on  pubhc  streets,  and  left  to 
public  welfare  agencies  for  assistance. 

If  the  victim  of  crime  hopes  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  courts,  he  or  she  is 
often  doomed  to  disappointment.  At 
some  point  in  the  process,  the  victim 
usually  concludes  that  society  is  not  at 
all  concerned  with  his  or  her  welfare. 
The  arrest,  con  vie  on,  and  punishment 
of  the  criminal  is  only  part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  dealing  with  crime.  From  the  vic- 
tim's point  of  view,  it  may  not  be  the 
most  important  part. 

Our  police,  prosecutors,  court  officials, 
and  emergency  medical  personnel  should 
be  encouraged  to  take  tlie  time  and  effort 
to  show  the  victim  of  a  violent  crime  the 
compassion  that  all  of  us  feel.  This  would 
do  much  toward  Increasing  overall 
sensitivity  and  awareness  to  the  needs  of 
the  victim  of  a  crime. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  can  do 
relatively   little   toward   rebuilding   the 
victim's  health,  or  remaking  hi,s  sense  of 
personal  dignity  or  his  emotional  well- 
being,   which  often  are  traumatized  by 
criminal  attacks.  The  Government  can. 
however,  call  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  victim  and  attempt  to  raise  public 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  these  needs. 
Such  public  awareness  and  education 
was  undertaken  in  California  last  week. 
"California's   Forgotten   Victims   Week" 
coincided  with  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral's program,  California  Crime  Watch: 
A  Plan  To  Restore  Public  Safety  in  the 
1980's.    I    commend    Attorney    General 
Deukmejian   for   focusing   attention   on 
local  crime  prevention  programs  already 
in  existence,  I  commend  his  efforts  to  in- 
spire and  educate  the  public  on  how  to 
protect   themselves,   their  homes,  busi- 
nesses, and  communities,* 


leave  from  the  Ministry  of  Finance  In  Japan 
His  reflections  on  the  relationships  between 
foreign  policy  and  economic  policy  are  al- 
ways stimulating,  and  the  present  piece  is 
certainly  no  exception. 

The  article  comes  at  a  time  when  Amer- 
ica's need  for  her  allies  sui^port  Is  critical  In 
light  of  the  Iranian  crisis  and  the  recent 
boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics.  Mr  Hlgasbi 
clearly  states  that  if  we  are  to  remain  an 
effective  world  leader,  it  is  lm|>ortant  that 
our  foreign  policy  t)e  a  coherent  and  cx)n- 
structlve  one.  Moreover,  it  Is  Imperative  that 
we  communicate  by  seeking  consultation 
and  agreement  before  announcing  major 
shifts  in  jxjilcy  which  may  directly  affect 
our  allies.  It  seems  reasonable  that  any  ally 
seeking  coof>eratlon  must  understand  each 
other's  policy  if  they  are  to  coordinate  their 
efforts 

Japan  has  long  been  a  good  ally  I  believe 
It  behooves  xis  to  present  a  coherent  policy 
to  both  Japan  and  our  European  allies.  Our 
International  strength  and  leadership  de- 
pend on  It. 


CALIFORNIA  FORGOTTEN  -VICTIMS 
WEEK 

•  Mr,  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  California  district 
attorneys  association  and  the  State's  at- 
torney general,  special  attention  was 
paid  this  past  week.  April  21-25,  1980.  to 
the  victims  of  violent  crimes— our  so- 
ciety's "forgotten  victims." 

"California  Forgotten  Victims  Week" 
wac  first  proclaimed  in  1977  bv  Governor 
Jerry  Brown  pursuant  to  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  California  State  Legislature, 
The  purpose,  then  and  todav,  is  to  edu- 
cate and  motivate  the  public  and  the 
government  to  respond  to  the  plight  of 
victims  of  crimes  and  to  seek  improve- 
ment in  the  criminal  justice  system. 


PERSPECTIVE  ON  UNITED  STATES- 
JAPANESE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  iMr.  Gravel  i.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  statement  by  him.  to- 
gether with  an  article,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  state- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
i»TTOMOBn.E  Imports:  A  Perspective  on- 
United  States-Japanese  Foreign  Policy 
I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  article  by  Chlkara 
Hlcrashl  which  appeared  In  Look  Jatian  Mr. 
Hlgashl  Is  a  visiting  scholar  In  International 
Affairs  at  the  Brookings  Institution  and  Is  on 


U.S.  Foreign  Policy  and  Auto  Waes 
(By  Chlkara  Hlgastol) 
Japan  has  long  been  and  will  long  remain 
one  of  the  most  faithful  and  reliable  allies 
for  the  U.S.  The  value  of  the  relations  with 
close,  loyal   allies  Is.  however,  so  taken  for 
granted  that  it  often  seems  not  to  receive 
due   appreciation,   Japan   has   been   shocked 
numerous   times   by   U.S.   policies   or   policy 
changes   The  recent,  most  devastating  blows 
were  given  by  two  Nixon-shocks  In  the  early 
1970s:  The  surprise  devaluation  of  the  doUar 
and  the  close  of  the  gold  window  in  1971   and 
the  US,  rapprochement  with  China  without 
consulting   Japan    In    1972,    Friction    is   oc- 
casionally   unavoidable,    even    iDetween    the 
closest    allies,   as   it   Is   between   the   closest 
friends  or  family.  But  It  should  not  injure 
the   tiaslc   bilateral    relationship  as   long  as 
sincere  efforts  are  made  to  reduce  the  chances 
of  a  recurrence    The  relations  would,  how- 
ever,  be   vulnerable   to  aggravation,  resent- 
ment, or  permanent  injury  if  unfairness  or 
discrimination  prevails.  Intentionally  or  not, 
orderliness,  plltrausm,  and  poucy  making 

Even  if  there  Is  no  actual  slight,  the  per- 
ception of  one  would  nevertheless  cause  un- 
duly serious  problems  This  may  be  partic- 
ularly true  between  the  US  and  Japan, 
primarily  because  of  their  unique  relations 
as  the  wTarld's  chief  competitors  In  industry 
though  with  more  contrasting  cultures  and 
behavioral  patterns  One  contrasting  cul- 
tural difference  Is  orderliness  versus  plural- 
ism. 

In  Japanese  society,  orderliness,   consist- 
ency,  coherence,   neatness,    conformity,   or- 
thodoxy,  collectivism,   and  so  on   are   high- 
ranking  virtues    Accordingly,  It  Is  relatively 
easy   to    know    what    the    current    Japanese 
policy  Is.  once  it  Is  adopted    All  the  govern- 
ment officials  know  what  the  current  policy 
is  and  they  do  not  deviate  from  it  In  their 
statements  and  actions,  no  matter  what  their 
personal   preferences   are    Since  the   parlia- 
mentary   majority   forms    the    cabinet    and 
governs  the  executive  branch,  consistency  Is 
warranted  even  between   the  executive  and 
legislative  branches  in  the  Japanese  system. 
In  the  U.S..  on  the  other  hand,  pluralism 
is  a  popular  virtue  since  there  Is  no  democ- 
racv     without     pluralism      for     Americans. 
Pluralism    dialectics,  uniqueness,  creativity, 
individualism,   and  so   on  are  not  only  en- 
couraged  among  young  Americans  in   their 
early  education,  but  also  nerslst  In  American 
politics,   business  and  other  dally  activities 
as  highly  valued  virtues    It  is  not  unusual 
for  legislature's  policy  to  di'Ter  sharplv  from 
the    administration's    in    the    US,    whereas 
this  does  not  normally  happen  In  Jat>an. 

Herein   emerges  a  cause   of   cultural   and 
communication  gaps  and  ensuing  frictions 
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The  Japanese  tend  to  be  confused  with  the  anese  cars  have  naturally  flooded  the  U,S.  ments  toward  the  closing  of  more  U.S.  mar- 
American  policy  formulation  processes,  and  market  and  filled  the  void.  Imported  cars  kets  Second,  that  friction  would  be  avoided 
their  relative  inability  to  predict  auid  analyze  accounted  for  almost  22  percent  of  all  new  only  by  Japanese  concession  to  the  "Amerl- 
what    ultimately    t)ecomes    the    real    policy  cars  ptirchased  In  the  US.  last  year  and  are  can"  requests.  Nevertheless,  Toyota  and  Nls- 
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seem  uninformed  of  this  clear,  basic  trade 
policy  stance  by  the  U.S.  administration 
and  of  the  main  current  of  thought  underly- 
ing   the    U.S.    policy-formulation    processes. 


misunderstandings  would  Inevitably  lead  to 
wrong  policies  and  resentment.  Today,  the 
lack  of  information  rarely  constitutes  a 
problem   It  is  rather  the  flood  of  Information 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The    assistant    legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 
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The  Japanese  tend  to  be  confused  with  the 
American  policy  formulation  processes,  and 
their  relative  inability  to  predict  auid  analyze 
what  ultimately  becomes  the  real  policy 
provokes  awkwardly  Incessant  fluctuations 
between  extreme  optimism  and  pessimism  or 
JubllAtlon  and  pEuilc.  This  Is  partly  caused 
by  a  general  tendency  for  each  to  view  the 
other  with  preconceived  notions,  which  may 
not  actually  apply  to  the  other's  system. 

On  the  other  hand.  Americans  seem  to 
be  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  Japanese  to 
come  up  with  coherent  policies  through 
time-consuming  consensual  policy-formula- 
tion processes.  In  addition,  they  may  not  be 
fully  aware  of  a  deep  sense  of  coherence  and 
a  longer  life-span  of  commitment  Inherent  in 
Japanese  policy  and  behavior.  Such  un- 
awareness  would  make  Americans  constantly 
seek  for  ad  hoc.  case-by-case  assurance  of 
Japanese  commitments,  without  which  they 
seem  to  feel  Japanese  policy  is  vague  and 
unpredictable  American  foreign  policy  is, 
however,  generally  difficult  to  understand 
even  for  its  European  allies  because  of  the 
cross-current  signals  beaming  from  It. 

As  long  as  pluralism  remains  dominant  in 
the  U.S.  policy-formulation  processes,  this 
tendency  also  remains  true  Still,  a  more  co- 
herent framework  for  foreign  policy  will  help 
foreign  countries  understand  the  Implica- 
tions and  significance  of  individual  U.S.  ad- 
ministrative and  political  phenomenon  in 
the  more  comprehensive  context.  In  fact, 
many  local  critics  attack  here  the  lack  of  a 
coherent  framework  in  American  foreign 
policy.  Domestic  political  conflicts  over  ad 
hoc,  short-term,  parochial,  special  interests 
should  not  sacrifice  the  U.S.  overall,  long- 
term,  international  interests  particularly  in 
today's  Increasingly  volatile  and  interde- 
pendent international  relations. 

ACTO    COLLISIONS 

The  currently  perceived  friction  between 
the  US.  and  Japan  over  the  automobile  Is- 
sues should  also  be  approached  In  such  a 
proper  context  The  performance  of  the  U.S. 
administration  seems  flawlessly  commend- 
able, courageous,  and  admirable  so  far.  And 
yet.  the  analysts  of  this  case  would  shed  the 
light  on  the  potential  danger  underlying  the 
U.S.-Japan  economic  relations  mechanism. 

With  an  Increasing  number  of  Japanese 
cars  in  the  US  market,  the  decline  In  the 
US.  car  sales,  and  soaring  layoffs  of  U.S.  auto 
workers.  Douglas  Fraser.  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  had  begun  urging 
Japanese  firms  to  build  auto  manufacturing 
plants  In  the  US.,  and  create  Jobs  for  the 
U.S.  auto  workers.  Approximately  200,000  are 
currently  out  of  Jobs  at  149  G.M.  and  Ford 
facilities  in  18  states. 

Praser's  campaign  reached  a  climax  dur- 
ing his  recent  visit  to  Tokyo  He  met  Prime 
Minister  Ohlra  In  addition  to  executives  of 
Toyota  and  Nissan  US  Ambassador  Mike 
Mansfield's  visible  endorsement  of  and  close 
consultation  with  Fraser  gave  the  Japanese 
a  strong  impression  that  "America"  is  now 
demanding  that  Nissan  and  Toyota  Invest  In 
the  US.  Fraser  warned  the  Japanese  that 
UAW  would  work  for  protective  trade  legis- 
lation that  would  Include  local  content  re- 
quirements and  import  quotas  targeted  at 
individual  companies  unless  Toyota  and  Nis- 
san decided  to  produce  cars  here. 

Praser's  campaign  Is  the  outcome  of  the 
second  energy  crisis  during  1979.  Sharp  In- 
creases In  gasoline  prices,  unpleasant  mem- 
ories of  the  long  lines  and  the  odd-even 
rationing  system,  and  pessimistic  prospects 
of  future  recurrences  have  at  last  irrevocably 
shifted  consumers  from  gasoline  guzzlers  to 
fuel-efflclent  small  cars  for  which  Japan  had 
considerable  advantages  over  the  US.  Since 
the  shift  has  been  so  rapid  and  massive,  the 
VS.  automobile  industry  has  not  been  able  to 
absorb  the  impact  adequately. 

The  consequences  have  been  the  decline  In 
salea  and  the  Increase  in  layoffs.  The  Jap- 


sinese  cars  have  naturally  flooded  the  US, 
market  and  filled  the  void.  Imported  cars 
accounted  for  almost  22  percent  of  all  new 
cars  purchased  In  the  U.S.  last  year  and  are 
expected  to  take  25  percent  of  the  market 
this  year.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  im- 
ported cars  came  from  Japan.  There  is  noth- 
ing wrong  In  this.  On  the  contrary,  this  did  a 
lot  of  good  for  millions  of  American  con- 
sumers. Had  it  not  been  for  the  availability 
of  Japanese  cars.  American  consumers  would 
have  faced  higher  prices  of  small  cars,  more 
severe  shortage  of  such  cars,  and  more  gaso- 
line waste  and  accordingly  higher  prices. 

Simply,  the  U.S.  manufacturers  failed  to 
supply  what  was  demanded.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars are  currently  being  Invested  In  both  basic 
R&D  and  urgent  remodeling  of  plant  facil- 
ities to  produce  small  cars.  By  1985.  small 
cars  will  account  for  the  majority  of  newly 
manufactured  American  cars.  But  it  also 
means  U.S.  manufacturers  cannot  supply, 
over  the  next  several  years,  enough  cars  to 
meet  American  consumer  demand. 

Thus,  sales  and  profits  of  major  American 
car  manufacturers  dropped  by  approximately 
25  percent  early  this  year  from  levels  of  a 
year  ago.  Chrysler,  which  had  long  been  fal- 
tering, ultimately  ran  to  the  government  for 
$1.5  blUlon  In  loan  guarantees.  Ford  closed 
several  factories  and  laid  off  thousands  of 
workers  and  Is  expected  to  lose  SI  5  billion 
on  its  North  American  operations  this  year. 
General  Motors,  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  cars,  has  also  been  embarrassed 
with  a  more  than  50  percent  drop  In  profits 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1979  from  a  year  earlier. 
and  had  to  Increase  its  layoffs  substantially, 

JAPANESE    NEWSPAPEBS    MISLEAD 

The  Japanese  newspapers  started  reporting 
that  "America"  would  more  readily  move  to 
protectionism  In  1980.  an  election  year,  unless 
something  is  done  soon  by  the  Japanese.  Jap- 
anese reporters  interviewed  primarily  Fraser 
and  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanlk.  chairman  of  the 
House  Trade  subcommittee  whose  answers 
had  been  predictable  In  advance  fin  this 
sense,  their  questionnaires  were  basically 
comprised  of  rhetorical  questions).  Almost 
everyday,  the  major  papers,  each  of  which 
claims  six  to  eight  million  circulation,  nearly 
ten  times  larger  than  the  New  York  Times  or 
the  Washington  Post,  warned  the  Japanese 
readers  of  how  "America"  was  feeling  and 
what  it  was  going  to  do. 

Naturally,  the  Japanese  political  and  ad- 
ministrative leaders  have  been  seriously  con- 
cerned. Toyota  and  Nissan  mleht  as  well  have 
been  put  on  trial  as  defendants,  while  Honda 
was  released  because  of  Its  earlier  decision  to 
employ  2.000  people  and  produce  10.000  cars 
a  month  in  Ohio  starting  In  1982, 

Eraser's  requests  have  been  reiterated  be- 
fore, during  and  after  his  visit  to  Japan, 
Whatever  Fraser  said  and  wherever  he  went, 
the  Japanese  papers  not  only  reported  his 
campaign  In  detail,  but  often  exaggerated 
the  Implications  It  had  The  newspaper  ar- 
ticles had  nothing  but  masochistic  effects 
for  most  Japanese  readers,  whether  the  re- 
porters Intended  this  or  not.  The  follow-up 
by  American  papers  reinforced  the  feeling 
of  panic  among  the  Japanese;  however,  most 
U.S.  articles  were  written  by  correspondents 
In  Tokyo.  Indicating  these  articles  were  more 
chain  reactions  rather  than  U.S.  originated 
concerns. 

Interestingly,  the  Influence  of  such  arti- 
cles has  reached  as  far  as  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ternational Trade  and  Industry,  which  Is 
traditionally  a  staunch  and  ultimate  de- 
fender of  the  Japanese  Industry.  It  has,  how- 
ever, reportedly  suggested,  recommended, 
and  even  pressured  Toyota  and  Nissan  to  go 
to  the  U.S.  Their  reasons  are  multiple,  but 
two  are  critical.  First,  the  friction  and  acri- 
mony In  U.S. -Japanese  trade  relations  should 
be  avoided  by  any  means  since  the  automo- 
bile Issues  may  affect  the  other  sectors  and 
may  trigger  a  series  of  protectionist  move- 


ments toward  the  closing  of  more  U.S.  mar- 
kets Second,  that  friction  would  be  avoided 
only  by  Japanese  concession  to  the  "Ameri- 
can "  requests.  Nevertheless.  Toyota  and  Nis- 
san have  remained  reluctant  to  come  to  the 
US.,  because  they  either  do  not  like  or 
worry  about  certain  factors  that  clearly  exist 
in  the  U.S.  but  are  almost  non-existent  in 
Japan.  (Incidentally,  this  discrepancy  in- 
dicates the  U.S.  myth  about  Japanese  gov- 
ernment-business relations  is  not  always 
true.)  These  include  higher  wages,  labor's 
frequent  and  lengthy  strikes,  inadequate 
motivation  of  workers,  less  effective  quality 
control,  and  less  reliable  suppliers.  Herein 
are  several  lessons  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  reader. 

The  Japanese  newspapers  often  used  the 
word  "America."  Contemporary  decision- 
making approaches  would  not,  however,  fully 
appreciate  this  type  of  description  or  analysis 
of  policymaking  processes  at  the  level  of  the 
national  unit  such  as  "America"  or  "Japan" 
because  of  its  naivete. 

What  Is  specifically  more  relevant  Is  who 
in  "America"  gains  or  loses  depending  upon 
issues  and  what  policy  the  government  ulti- 
mately selects  In  the  national  InteresU. 
Laid-off  auto  worKers  current  or  future,  are 
definitely  major  v.ctims.  "Who  else?  The 
U.S.  auto  manufacturers'  sales  and  proflts 
may  decline  The  business  of  the  suppliers 
would  also  shrink  Car  dealers  would  not 
escape  the  erosion  of  their  earnings  unless 
they  deal  with  Japanese  cars,  too.  These 
groups  would  constitute  a  special  group 
whose  Interests  are  In  conflict  with  the  In- 
crease of  Imported  cars.  Their  Interests  do 
not.  however,  necessarily  represent  the  na- 
tional interests.  In  fact,  those  people  should 
question  why  the  Japanese  are  not  coming 
and  why  American  manufacturers  are  going 
overseas  for  production  while  closing  manv 
plants  In  the  U,S. 

In  general,  foreign  competition  will 
benefit  millions  of  Americans  by  motivating 
the  US.  manufacturer.^  to  curb  prices,  to 
enhance  productivity,  and  to  control  quality 
much  more  effectively  than  lack  of  fair  com- 
petition would  do.  Thus,  the  Imports  are 
useful  to  curb  inflation,  which  Is  now  one  of 
the  highest  national  priorities.  Gas-saving 
small  cars  would  significantly  reduce  the 
US.  dependence  on  OPEC  countries.  Further- 
more, the  Imported  cars  apparently  provide 
Americans  with  additional  utilities  and  satis- 
faction. In  fact,  it  Is  Americans,  not  the 
Japanese,  who  are  buying  those  cars  volun- 
tarily based  on  their  own  Judgment, 

vs.    POLICYMAKERS   SUPPORT   FREE   TRADE 

Fortunately,  the  U.S.  administration  Is 
well  aware  of  such  nationwide  benefits  of 
Imports  and  firmly  supports  free  trade.  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  Askew's  recent  state- 
ments to  encourage  Japanese  Investment  in 
the  US  represents  the  government's  policy 
but  not  the  restrictive  trade  legislation. 
Askew  testified  In  the  House  Trade  subcom- 
mittee on  March  18,  1988.  "  ,  .  .  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  legislation  to  restrict  Imports 
of  automobiles  and  discourages  voluntary 
restraints  on  exports  of  automobiles  to  the 
United  States  by  other  countries."  Several 
high  officials  in  the  US  Trade  Representa- 
tive Office  and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
have  personally  assured  me  of  such  basic 
U.S.  policy. 

The  U.S.  policymakers  In  the  administra- 
tion do  not  foresee  the  recurrence  of  the  type 
of  trade  frictions  and  antagonism  Japan  and 
the  US.  had  during  1978  and  the  first  four 
months  In  1979,  In  addition,  O.M.  president 
Elliott  Estes  has  repeatedly  said.  ".  .  .  pro- 
tectionism in  the  long  run  won't  benefit 
either  the  United  States  or  the  world  com- 
munity." A  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
strongly  criticized  protectionism  as  the 
equivalent  of  sending  the  bill  of  auto  man- 
ufacturers" poor  management  to  taxpayers. 

Notwithstanding,     the     Japanese     leaders 
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seem  uninformed  of  this  clear,  basic  trade 
policy  stance  by  the  U.S.  administration 
and  of  the  main  current  of  thought  underly- 
ing the  US,  policy-formulation  processes. 
That  is  because  they  get  Information  pri- 
marily through  the  mass  meida  and  not 
sufficiently  through  direct.  Intensive,  and 
Incessant  dialogues  with  their  counterparts 
In  the  US,  administration.  Time  will  reveal 
the  truth  soon,  but  this  kind  of  communica- 
tive and  interpretative  gap,  if  temporary, 
may  permanently  implant  resentments  in 
good  citizens. 

Two  Important  allies  like  the  U.S.  and 
Japan  cannot  afford  to  come  into  conflict 
when  urgent  international  crises  demand 
close  cooperation.  The  US,  economic  sanc- 
tions against  Russia  would  be,  for  Instance, 
not  only  ineffective  but  also  cause  a  signifi- 
cant loss  for  U.S.  business  if  Japan  and  Eu- 
ropean countries  do  not  cooperate  with  the 
US.  Japan  had  promptly  shown  its  deter- 
mination to  help  the  US.  pressure  the  So- 
viets by  deciding  to  boycott  the  Moscow 
Olympics  and  by  suspending  new  loans  for 
the  Russian  projects.  Last  December.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Vance  and  numerous  Congress- 
men, including  influential  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Byrd.  criticized  Japan  for  its  oil  pur- 
chases from  Iran  as  undermining  US.  poli- 
cies. During  the  luncheon  sponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Gravel  in  honor  of  Mr  Shlgeo  Nagano. 
President  of  Japan"s  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
at  the  Senate  Mansfield  Room  on  January 
26,  1980,  Mr.  Nagano  informed  Senator  Byrd 
of  Prime  Minister  Ohira's  opening  statement 
in  the  Diet  that  Japan  would  cooperate  with 
the  US  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Japa- 
nese business  interests.  The  Senator  was  vis- 
ibly moved  and  pleased  with  this  informa- 
tion. As  a  consequence,  he  put  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  January  30,  1980:  "Ja- 
pan is  one  of  our  most  Important  Pacific 
allies  and  trading  partners.  Initially,  the 
Japanese  seemed  slow  to  respond  to  the  crisis 
In  Iran  and  I  criticized  the  activities  of 
banks  that  seemed  to  undercut  U.S.  efforts 
.  But  Japanese  official  policy  has  emerged 
in  strong  support  of  the  kind  of  effort  that 
the  United  States  is  seeking  ,  ,  ."  These  inci- 
dents reveal  how  critical  accurate  and  timely 
information  is  for  mutual  understanding 
and  successful  Joint  actions  for  common  ob- 
jectives and  ho*v  Inadequate  It  actually  Is, 

NEED  DIRECT  DIALOGUE 

In  fact,  communicative  effectiveness  Is 
pivotal  for  good  International  relations.  Ac- 
cording to  US.  newspapers,  'he  U,S.  govern- 
ment has,  however,  repeatedly  mlscommunl- 
cated  with  the  Iranian  government  with  re- 
spect to  the  release  of  hostages,  no  matter 
which  side  is  at  fault.  The  US.  government 
has  also  been  disappointed  with  the  less- 
than-expected  Eurooean  cooperation,  par- 
ticularly from  the  French  and  Germans,  re- 
garding the  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympics 
and  the  economic  sanctions  against  Russia. 
The  French  government  has,  however,  its 
own  version  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  com- 
munications with  the  U.S.  government.  Ac- 
cording to  the  French,  the  U.S.  did  not  even 
bother  to  notify  allies  of  Its  policy  change 
in  the  sanctions  against  Iran  following  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  while  the 
US  allies  had  been  sacrificing  their  own  life- 
line interests.  For  the  economic  sanctions 
against  Russia,  the  French  think  the  U.S. 
government  had  taken  for  granted  and  ex- 
pected too  much  from  its  allies  without 
prior  consultation.  This  disappointment  and 
resentment  on  both  sides  have  produced  less 
favorable  results  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case. 

In  almost  all  Issues,  countries  could,  how- 
ever, find  a  problem-solving  approach,  if  a 
dialogue,  which  U  basically  a  direct  exchange 
of  information,  were  held  properlv  Other- 
wise, the  misinformation  and  the  ensuing 


misunderstandings  would  inevitably  lead  to 
wrong  policies  and  resentment.  Today,  the 
lack  of  information  rarely  constitutes  a 
problem  It  is  rather  the  flood  of  Information 
that  causes  multiple  problems.  Particularly, 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  information 
through  mass  media  easily  creates  chaos, 
particularly  when  it  is  combined  with  the 
lack  of  genuine,  direct  dialogue  between  the 
incumbent  policy-makers  on  both  sides. 

Even  If  we  understand  the  theory  and 
principle,  practice  is  another  matter.  It  re- 
quires courage,  mutual  trust,  analytical  com- 
petence, and  constant  communication  to 
make  the  negotiations  or  Joint  actions  be- 
tween countries  reciprocally  rewarding,  es- 
pecially when  semi-processed,  often  incom- 
plete secondary  information  is  always  too 
widely  spread  in  advance  through  diversified 
channels  as  is  the  case  today. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  economy  suffers  from 
double-digit  inflation  and  an  unstable  dollar. 
The  power  of  the  U.S.  has  relatively  declined, 
and  accordingly,  the  US  needs  more  cooper- 
ation and  larger  cost-sharing  from  European 
and  Japanese  allies  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
remain  an  effective  leader.  Recognition  of 
this  increasing  need  for  mutual  dependence 
is  even  a  prerequisite  for  the  U.S.  to  main- 
tain the  primary  and  key  responsibility  for 
global  peace  and  prosperity.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  tragic  tendency  by  the  US.  to  go  Its 
own  way.  consciously  or  unconsciously.  In  a 
self-centered  way  that  Is  basically  deter- 
mined by  domestic  policy  needs  and  to  ex- 
clude prior  consultation  with  its  allies. 

This  discrepancy  between  intellectual  rec- 
ognition of  needs  of  interdependence  and  an 
unconsciously  lingering  sense  of  superpower 
often  has  cost  a  loss  of  optimal  cooperation 
from  Japan  and  European  countries,  even 
though  they  are  willing  to  support  the  U.S. 

In  conclusion,  the  American  pluralism,  al- 
though it  is  pivotal  for  American  democracy. 
often  tends  to  confuse  messages  to  foreign 
countries  and  to  aggravate  the  communica- 
tion gaps.  Accordingly,  the  following  very 
basic  rules  are  sincerely  recommended  to  the 
US.  on  its  behalf  and  that  of  Its  allies:  First. 
the  US.  should  explain  its  policies  to  all  the 
relevant  allies  and  make  It  clear  In  advance 
what  it  expects  allies  to  do.  Second,  the  U.S. 
should  notify  its  allies  of  all  policy  changes 
each  tlrne  it  makes  -x  major  shift.  Third,  the 
U.S,  should  not  pre-determlne  th"  magnitude 
of  allies'  cooperation  and  roles  without  prior 
consultation  and  agreement.  Courtesy  and 
respect  are  indispensable  for  effective  Joint 
actions.  Fourth,  the  US  should  completely 
refrain  from  any  action  that  may  undermine 
the  interests  of  allies,  either  current  or  po- 
tential. Undermining  American  allies  Is  to 
undermine  America.  The  individual  trade 
issues  are  no  exception  and  accordingly  set- 
tled in  this  larger  framework.  Finally,  the 
official  communication  channels  between  the 
responsible  government  counterparts  should 
be  more  direct,  effective,  precise,  opportune 
and  up-to-date  than  any  other  channels 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider one  nomination  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  under  ( New  Reports ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nomination  wiU  be  stated. 


U.S.  RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Stephen  Berger.  of 
New  York  to  be  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  US.  Railway  Asso- 
ciation for  a  term  of  6  years,  vice  W.  K. 
Smith,  resigned. 

^-^e  nomination  was  considered  and 
/confirmed, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed  and  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  RECORD 
TO  REMAIN  OPEN  UNTIL  7  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  remain  open  until  7  p.m.  today 
for  statements  by  Senators  and  for  the 
introduction  of  bills,  resolutions,  com- 
mittee reports,  conference  reports,  peti- 
tions, and  memorials. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRU  Mr.  Preslde'-t 
I  move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legisla- 
tive session.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  8 :  45  AM  TOMORROW 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  8:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  and  at  5 :  27 
p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  Wednes- 
day, AprU  30,  1980.  at  8:45  ajn. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  April  29.  1980: 

U.S.  Rad-wav  Association 

Stephen  Berger,  of  New  York,  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  U5. 
Railway  Association  for  a  term  of  6  years. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Senate 
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helping  the  handicapped,  and  I  cannot  □  1210  The  report  shows  that  inflation  will 

think  of  a  more  appropriate  symbol  than    cAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  SHOULD     ^  reduced  2.1  to  2.4  percent  for  every  1 
tn  vinnnr  him  on  t.hiR  dav.  -dtp    rLTinp-KT    Tv^    tiat  Axir'Txm   'I'uu'     percent  Of  increased  oroducti\'itv. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
Dr.  Jack  Holt,  pastor.  Nashville  Bap- 
tist Church.  Nashville.  N.C..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Most     merciful     and     compassionate 
Father,  we  bow  before  Thee  in  humble 
thanksgiving.  We  see  that,  in  spite  of 
our    foolish    hearts    and    our    forgetful 
ways.  Thou  hast  still  blessed  this  land 
and  its  people.  May  we  never,  however. 
presume  Thy  grace  to  be  ours.  Grant  that 
we  shall  never  stand  so  tall  that  we  can- 
-iDt  bow  before  Thee  nor  grow  so  wise 
that  we  need  not  Thy  divine  guidance  nor 
become  so  strong  that  we  shall  not  rely 
upon  Thy  strength.  Enable  us  now  to 
know  and  to  feel  that  it  has  been  Thy 
divine  light  and  protection  which  have 
led  and  safeguarded  this  Nation  from  its 
birth  to  this  present  day.  Whatever  the 
future  may  then  hold,  as  long  as  we  are 
in  Thy  will.  Thy  grace  and  strength  will 
surely  be  ours  to  lead  us  onward  in  real- 
izing all  that  is  good  and  best  for  this 
land  and  indeed  for  the  world.  So  may  it 
be  that  these.  Thy  servants,  the  products 
of  Thy  creative  handiwork,  will  know 
Thee,  their  Creator,  and  will  find  delight 
in  walking  in  Thv  ways.  In  the  Master's 
name  we  pray.  Amen. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420. 
appointed  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Hayakawa. 
and  Mr.  Schmitt  to  attend,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference,  to  be 
held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  May  5-8,  1980. 


in  wishing  for  him  and  his  family  every 
good  wish  and  every  success  as  they  con- 
tinue their  vital  ministry*.  In  that  regard. 
I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  a  Psalm 
of  David:  Bless  ye  the  Lord,  all  ye  Hts 
hosts:  ye  ministers  of  His.  that  do  His 
pleasure. — Psalms  103:   21. 

I  thank  Reverend  Holt  for  being  with 
us  today  and  for  his  important  work  here 
on  Earth  in  the  service  of  our  Lord. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill,  a  joint 
resolution,  and  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2585  An  act  to  revise  and  codify  the 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  related  laws; 

S  J.  Res.  89.  Joint  resolution  permitting  the 
supply  of  additional  low  enriched  uranium 
fuel  under  international  agreements  for  co- 
operation In  the  civil  uses  of  nuclear  energy, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  Con.  Res  88  Concurrent  resolution  stat- 
ing that  the  Congress  does  favor  the  submis- 
sion of  the  President  with  respect  to  the  Sec- 
ond Amendment  to  the  Agreement  for  Co- 
operation Between  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  and  the  United  States  of 
America  of  May  II,  1959,  done  at  Vienna. 
Austria,  on  January  14,  1980. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  95-216,  reappoints  Mr.  Russell  W, 
Laxson  of  Minnesota,  from  private  life  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission  of 
Social  Security  until  April  1.  1981. 


THE  REVEREND  JACK  A.  HOLT 

( Mr.  FOUNTAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  in- 
spirational invocation  was  dehvered  to- 
day by  Dr.  Jack  A.  Holt,  pastor  of  the 
Nashville  Baptist  Church  of  Nashville, 
N.C.,  which  is  within  my  congressional 
district. 

Reverend  Holt  is  a  native  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C..  and  is  marned  to  the  for- 
mer Mary  Alice  Roberson.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  James  A.  Gray  High  School.  He 
received  his  associate  of  arts  degree  from 
Gardner- Webb  Junior  College  in  Boiling 
Springs,  N.C.,  his  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
from  Wake  Forest  University  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, his  master  of  theology  de- 
gree from  Southeastern  Baptist  Semi- 
nary   in    Wake    Forest,    N.C..    and    his 
doctor  of  ministry  degree  from  Union 
Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond.  Va. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Holt's  pastoral  min- 
istry in  the  service  of  God  and  his  fel- 
low man  has  extended  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  His  calling  has  in- 
cluded pastorates  at  Deep  Springs  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Stoneville,  N.C.,  Republi- 
can Grove  Baptist  Church  in  Nathalie. 
Va..  Neill's  Creek  Baptist  Church  in  An- 
gler. N.C..  Elm  Street  Baptist  Church  in 
Petersburg,      Va.,      Memorial      Baptist 
Church  in  Williamston.  N.C.,  and  since 
1979,  Nashville  Baptist  Church. 

I  might  add  for  the  benefit  of  some  of 
the  more  senior  Members  of  this  body 
that  Nashville  Baptist  Church  was  the 
home  church  of  our  former  colleague  in 
this  House,  the  late  Congressman  Harold 
Cooley  of  North  Carolina. 

In  1978.  Dr.  Holt  was  named  to  Who's 
Who  in  North  Carolina.  He  and  Mrs. 
Holt  are  the  parents  of  seven  children: 
Mrs.  Ronnie  Craft  and  Mr  Gil  Matthews 
of  Hamilton,  N.C..  Mrs.  Susan  Biggs  of 
Williamston.  N.C.,  Miss  Jeanne  Holt,  a 
student  at  East  Carolina  University  at 
Greenville,  N.C.,  Miss  Nancy  Holt,  a  stu- 
dent at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill,  and  Mr.  Mark  Matthews 
and  Mr.  Arlen  Holt,  both  of  Nashville. 
N.C. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues in  this  House  join  with  me  today 
in  welcoming  Dr.  Holt  to  our  midst  and 


RALLY  FOR  JESUS  IN 
WASHINGTON 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  6  o'clock 
this  morning  I  joined  with  thousands  of 
people  of  all  ages  to  celebrate  the  Rally 
for  Jesus  in  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  facing  troubled  times  in  our  coun- 
try today,  but  with  the  belief  and  the 
prayers  that  I  heard  expressed  on  the 
Mall  this  morning,  I  know  we  are  going 
to  come  out  all  right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank,  and  I 
know  you  share  this  with  me,  as  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  do  as  well,  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
here  today  praying  for  us  and  for  our 
country.  I  think  it  is  truly  a  great  day  for 
all  of  us. 


THE  GUIDE  DOG  FOUNDATION 
FOR  THE  BLIND.  INC. 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr  DOWT^EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  tell  this  honored  body  that  lo- 
cated on  Long  Island  is  a  very  special 
organization,  the  Guide  Dog  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  has  been 
:n  existence  for  over  35  years  and  has 
performed  a  valuable  service  to  the  blind 
of  Long  Island  and  the  Nation. 

The  Guide  Dog  Foundation  is  the 
proud  owner  of  a  very  special  animal — 
Max.  a  labrador  retriever.  Max  is  a 
beautiful  animal  who  unfortunately  had 
a  tragic  accident  last  year.  He  was  hit 
by  a  car  and  lost  the  use  of  his  left  front 
leg.  For  other  animals  this  would  have 
been  the  end  of  a  useful  existence.  But 
Max.  as  I  mentioned  previously,  is  a  very 
special  animal.  He  learned  to  live  with 
his  handicap  and  is  now  siring  guide  dog 
pups.  He  is  a  handicapped  animal  help- 
ing handicapped  persons.  I  feel  he  should 
be  a  national  symbol  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  have  today  introduced  legislation 
to  honor  Max  as  a  symbol  for  the  handi- 
capped. He  is  a  dog  with  a  handicap 
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^  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This   "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions 


15  which  are  not  sjjoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


helping  the  handicapped,  and  I  cannot 
think  of  a  more  appropriate  symbol  than 
to  honor  him  on  this  day. 


GREAT  CARTER  COURAGE 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  announcement  Friday  was  as 
surprising — even  shocking — to  me  as  to 
everyone  else.  But  his  decision — and  an- 
nouncement— took  great  courage  for 
everyone  knew  that  rescuing  hostages  in 
the  middle  of  a  large  city,  a  city  that  is 
moreover  vast  distances  away  from  any 
sea  or  land  base,  had  only  an  even 
chance  of  success,  at  the  very  best.  Why 
the  mission  failed,  we  do  not  completely 
know.  But  no  one  can  question  that  the 
President  made  a  courageous  decision. 

Moreover,  the  President  accepted  his 
responsibility.  When  the  mission  failed 
he  said  so.  and  provided  as  much  infor- 
mation as  he  could,  as  quickly  as  he 
could.  He  visited  the  wounded  as  soon 
as  they  were  able  to  receive  visitors.  He 
is  facing  his  critics  squarely,  and  with 
courage. 

Those  who  say  that  this  country  is 
without  spirit  or  honor  have  not  visited 
the  wounded  who  went  on  the  rescue 
mission.  Those  men,  every  one  of  them, 
told  the  President  their  gratitude  for 
being  allowed  to  try.  They  said  they  were 
son-y  they  had  failed.  They  want  to 
volunteer  again.  Our  service  people  are 
not  without  courage  or  pride  or  will. 

I  spent  some  time  with  the  President 
yesterday.  I  can  say  that  he  is  not  in 
despair,  that  he  is  not  despondent,  that 
he  has  not  lost  faith.  The  President  is 
moving  on  with  the  business  of  the  coim- 
tr>'.  So  should  we.  Let  the  doomsayers 
have  their  day.  They  are  wrong.  For  us, 
let  us  remember  our  strength,  let  us  keep 
faith  with  ourselves,  let  us  move  on.  We 
are  right. 

CXBUS  VANCE  SUPERB  IN  CONDUCT 
OF  U.S.  FOREIGN  POUCY 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  great  admiration  for  Cyrus 
Vance,  who  yesterday  ended  nearly  3*72 
years  as  U,S,  Secretary  of  State. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  have  found  Secretary 
Vance  to  be  absolutely  superb  in  his  con- 
duct of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  His  voice  has 
been  one  of  clear  thinking,  of  consist- 
ency, of  moderation,  and  of  common- 
sense.  In  appearances  before  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  he  has  been  unfail- 
ingly knowledgeable,  informative,  coop- 
erative, even-tempered,  good-humored, 
and  above  all,  candid.  Cyrus  Vance  is  a 
man  whose  words  can  be  believed.  Not 
once  did  I  find  him  evasive  or  duplicitous. 

As  Cyrus  Vance  returns  to  private  life 
on — tjrpical  of  him — a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, I  salute  him  for  his  truly  distin- 
guished service  to  the  United  States. 
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□  1210 
CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION  SHOULD 
BE    GIVEN    TO    BALANCING    THE 
BUDGET 

(Mrs.  SPELLMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
most  anxious  to  have  a  balanced  budget 
this  year.  Indeed,  I  have  long  sponsored 
resolutions  calling  for  such  a  balanced 
budget.  It  would  restore  confidence  in 
our  ability  to  tackle  the  problem  of  Fed- 
eral spending,  and  it  is  one  of  many  ac- 
tions we  can  take  to  fight  inflation  and 
reduce  inflationary  expectations.  The 
resolution  before  us,  is  one  more  step 
along  the  balanced  budget  road  on 
which  we  have  been  traveling  for  the 
past  5  years,  using  the  orderly  budget 
process  as  our  guide. 

However,  I  am  very  concerned  that,  in 
the  current  feverish  rush  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  are  overlooking,  indeed, 
trampling  on.  programs  which  meet  very 
basic  human  needs.  Certainly  there  is 
duplication  of  services,  and  we  must 
eliminate  that  duplication.  Yes:  Govern- 
ment regulation  needs  to  be  controlled, 
and  regulatory  paperwork  reduced:  I 
have  cosponsored  measures  which  pro- 
vide congressional  veto  of  agency  rules, 
which  "sunset"  Government  programs 
unless  specifically  reauthorized  by  the 
Congress,  and  which  require  "jjaper- 
work  assessments"  for  all  new  rules  and 
legislation.  We  must  provide  incentives 
for  reinvestment  of  capital  to  increase 
productivity.  We  must  contain  health 
care  costs,  bring  order  to  our  contract - 
ing-out  process,  require  work  incentives 
in  public  assistance  programs,  reduce 
our  reliance  on  imported  oil  and  elim- 
inate fraud  and  waste  in  Government. 
Many  of  us  are  working  to  accomplish 
these  goals. 

This  "fine-tuning"  of  the  delivery  of 
services  should  not  mean,  however,  that 
we  no  longer  give  any  help  to  others  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  help  them- 
selves. We  must  not  agree  to  allow  jobs 
to  be  sacrificed  in  the  name  of  balanced 
budgets.  Some  amendments  before  us 
may  well  reduce  spending  further  in  the 
short  run,  but  the  long-term  effect  of 
unemployment  and  disillusionment  can 
only  exacerbate  our  rate  of  inflation  and 
throw  our  spending  out  of  control. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
careful  consideration  to  the  effect  of  our 
decisions  during  this  budget  debate.  Let 
us  not  abandon  our  efforts  to  turn  the 
jobless  into  taxpaying.  productive  work- 
ers. 


THE  NATION  NEEDS  A  PRODUCmV- 
ITY  TAX  CUT 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
EJconomic  Committee  has  just  issued  a 
report  documenting  the  powerful  effect 
of  increased  national  productivity  on  re- 
ducing inflation. 


The  report  shows  that  inflation  will 
be  reduced  2.1  to  2.4  percent  for  every  1 
percent  of  increased  productivity. 

By  1984,  the  multiplier  effect  would 
reduce  inflation  by  2.8  to  33  percent  for 
every  1  percent  of  increased  productiv- 
ity— long-term  effect. 

This  is  further  dramatic  evidence  of 
the  imperative  need  for  passage  of  the 
$32  billion  productivity  tax  cut  proposed 
by  the  Latta  substitute  to  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  flscal  year 
1981. 

The  increased  productivity  generated 
by  such  a  tax  cut  would  reduce  infla- 
tion by  several  percentage  points,  and 
is  desperately  needed  to  create  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  new  jobs  for  our  people. 


A  TIME  FOR  REFLECTION 

(Mr.  DANNEME'YER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEME'YER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
today  several  hundred  thousand  Chris- 
tians from  all  over  America  are  staging 
a  rally,  Washington  for  Jesus. 

It  is  not  the  functic«i  of  the  civil 
authorities  to  tell  anybodj'  which  reli- 
gion, if  any  to  profess.  All  Americans 
agree  on  this  first  amendment  right. 

But  it  is  appropriate  for  those  who 
profess  the  Judeo-Chnstian  ethic  to 
indicate  their  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  those  in  public  oCBce  who  seek 
to  le^d  our  Nation  to  return  again  to 
the  God  of  our  Fathers,  that  God  m.ay 
forgive  our  sins  and  heal  our  land. 

Those  participating  in  this  event  are 
to  be  commended.  Their  prayer  is  to 
call  this  Nation  to  repent  conduct  con- 
trary to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
founded  and  the  clear  commandment 
of  the  word  of  God. 

First.  There  Is  adultery,  rape,  fornica- 
tion, homosexuaUtv,  and  filthiness  of 
mind  throughout  the  land. 

Second.  L>'ing,  stealing,  drunkenness, 
and  murder  are  rampant.  We  prey  upon 
one  another.  Our  streets  are  full  of 
bloodshed  and  violence.  Official  corrup- 
tion abounds. 

Third.  Homes  are  destroyed  by  divorce. 
Unions  other  than  holy  matrimony  are 
established  between  men  and  women. 
Parents  neglect  their  young.  The  young 
do  not  honor  their  parents. 

Fourth.  We  slaughter  our  unborn 
infants  on  the  altar  of  personal 
selfishness. 

Fifth.  We  allow  pomographers  and 
traffickers  in  drugs  to  force  themselves 
upon  our  children.  The  truth  of  God  is 
taken  from  our  schools  by  action  of 
government,  while  unbridled  sexuality, 
humanism,  and  satanism  are  taught  at 
public  expense. 

Sixth.  The  Government  has  become 
bloated  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens 
TTie  servant  has  become  our  master. 
Freedom  and  initiative  have  been  throt- 
tled by  bureaucracy  run  wild. 

Seventh.  Our  currency  has  been 
debased,  our  elderly  beggared  by  infla- 
tion, our  poor  have  became  the  perpetual 
wards  of  the  state,  and  our  Armed 
Forces  weakened. 
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Eighth.  Our  Government  has  aided 
our  enemies  and  destroyed  our  friends. 
We  have   assisted   the   oppressors   and 


mittee  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  Tuesday.  April  29,  1980, 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 


lead  we  had  over  the  Russians  by  selling 
them  advanced  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment  of  all  types  for  years. 
Detente,   remember.   Mr.   President,  did 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  DECISION  ON 
RESCUE  MISSION  SOUND  AND 
WITHIN  THE  LAW 


Mr,  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  issues  facing  us  in  this  terrible 
Iran  tragedy  is  the  Question,  did  thp  mi.<;- 


lution.  assuming  that  we  got  finished 

with  it? 

Mr.  ROU.TNn    T  imairinp  t.hnJ-.  it  ic  thf 
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Eighth.  Our  Government  has  aided 
our  enemies  and  destroyed  our  friends. 
We  have  assisted  the  oppressors  and 
weakened-  the  victims.  Govenunent  has 
encouraged  the  atheistic  enemies  of  God 
while  often  repressing  the  godly. 


THE     RESCUE     ATTEMPT    OF    OUR 
HOSTAGES   IN   TEHRAN 

I  Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
narks.^ 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  in  support  of  the  rescue 
mission  to  extricate  our  hostages  from 
the  inhuman  and  humiliatmg  conditions 
imposed  on  them  by  their  Iranian  cap- 
tors. The  Government  and  Revolution- 
ary Council  of  Iran  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  captivity  and  mistreatment 
of  our  fellow  citizens.  Even  more  repug- 
nant, was  the  barbaric  display  of  the 
bodies  our  fallen  servicemen  left  behind 
m  the  wreckage  of  their  aircraft.  If  this 
is  truly  an  example  of  the  mentality  of 
the  people  we  are  dealing  with,  then  per- 
haps force  is  the  only  alternative  left  to 
resolve  the  situation.  I  certamly  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

As  for  the  rescue  attempt  itself,  all  the 
facts  have  not  been  fuDy  disclosed.  I  fully 
support  the  action  based  on  what  I  have 
been  told  by  the  administration.  I  have 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  convey 
to  the  survivors  of  the  rescue  force  my 
highest  commendations  for  their  cour- 
age and  that  my  personal  condolences 
be  sent  to  all  families  who  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  loved  one  in  this  mission.  Addi- 
tionally. I  have  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  make  available  to  the  Con- 
gress all  pertinent  information  concern- 
ing our  rescue  attempt.  I  commend  the 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  its 
prompt  actions  regarding  this  matter. 

Finally.  I  am  introducing  this  week  a 
concurrent  resolution  that  will: 

First.  Request  the  Congress  officially 
commend  the  rescue  party  for  bravery; 

Second.  Request  that  the  President 
consider  awarding  applicable  decorations 
for  service  connected  with  the  rescue 
mission; 

Third.  Request  that  the  Congress,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  send  con- 
dolences to  the  bereaved  families  who 
lost  sons  in  this  action ; 

Fourth.  Affirm  our  solidarity  as  a  Na- 
tion, in  our  determination  to  free  our 
hostages;  and 

Fifth.  Request  that  funds  be  set  aside 
from  the  frozen  Iranian  assets  for  dam- 
ages and/or  loss  of  life  for  our  hostages, 
the  men  wounded  in  the  rescue  attemnt 
and  the  survivors  (families  i  of  those  who 
died  in  the  mission. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join  me 
in  this  resolution. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THR  OUTER  CONTINENTAL 
SHELF  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr    FORSYTHE    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 


mittee on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  be 
allowed  to  sit  on  Tuesday.  April  29,  1980, 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  the  5-mLnute  rule  so  that 
the  committee  can  continue  its  oversight 
hearings  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Act  Amendments  of  1978. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  "^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman assure  us  it  is  for  hearings  only? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Yes.  The  committee 
has  no  jurisdiction  to  do  anything  but 
hold  hearings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LET  US   END  THE  DETERIORATION 
OF   AMERICA'S   DEFENSES 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks." 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  failure  of  our  military  effort  to 
rescue  the  American  hostages  from  Iran 
will  lead  to  a  great  search  for  scapegoats. 

Much  attention  will  be  focused  on  the 
White  House  and  the  Pentagon.  However, 
equal  attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
Congress.  The  Members  who  voted 
against  defense  appropriations  over  the 
years  voted  for  a  decaying  Military 
Establishment. 

This  week  we  have  a  chance  to  end 
the  deterioration  of  America's  defenses. 
The  Latta  substitute  budget  will  dra- 
matically improve  our  defense  posture. 

A  vote  against  the  Latta  substitute  is 
a  vote  for  future  failures  in  defense.  The 
choice  will  be  ours  this  week. 


THE  SOVIET  THREAT 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
commended  the  President  for  a  rare  act 
of  courage  in  an  unusually  cynical  elec- 
tion year  when  most  politicians  are  play- 
ing it  safe.  His  attempt  to  rescue  our 
endangered  53  hostages  in  Iran  was  ex- 
ceedingly bold  but  brave.  However.  I  find 
that  everv  office  on  Capitol  Hill  is  now 
awash  with  rumors  about  a  Soviet  threat 
to  compromise  our  element  of  surprise  as 
being  the  i  factor  in  the  precipitous 
and  tragic  withdrawal  of  our  brave  com- 
mando force.  Obviously  Soviet  radar 
and /or  satellites  picked  un  our  very  large 
rescue  force.  You  cannot  hide  three  four- 
engine  turbojets.  and  ei^ht  of  the  free 
world's  largest  jet  multien^ned  hell- 
copters  from  a  technologicallv  advanced 
nation  wUh  a  laree  naval  force  in  the 
Arabian  Sea.  We  closed  the  technological 


lead  we  had  over  the  Russians  by  selling 
them  advanced  computers  and  other  elec- 
tronic equipment  of  all  types  for  years. 
Detente,  remember.  Mr.  President,  did 
you  or  did  you  not  speak  with  the  Soviet 
leadership  over  "the  Hotline"?  Did  the 
Soviets  threaten  to  tell  the  Iranian  ter- 
rorists that  we  were  coming  unless  we 
aborted  and  pulled  out? 

li  this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  a  reflection 
upon  the  Presidents  courage  that  he 
made  a  sensible  decision  to  pull  out.  I 
would  have  done  the  same.  The  alter- 
native would  have  been  a  bloody  ambush. 
However,  it  is  time  for  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  share  with  us  in  Congress  the 
full  facts  involving  why  the  mi.ssion  was 
aborted  in  .such  a  rushed  and  dangerous 
manner.  Why  did  we  leave  the  area  so 
quickly  which  may  have  caused  the  ac- 
cident and  eight  deaths?  And  why.  with 
no  forces  in  hot  pursuit,  was  there  not 
enough  time  to  extinguish  the  fires  or 
wait  for  the  fires  to  die  down  and  remove 
the  remains  of  our  heroic  dead  from  the 
battlefield?  Why?  Why  could  we  not  have 
avoided  the  degrading,  humiliating  sight 
of  the  burned  bodies  of  American  heroes 
being  laid  out  for  public  desecration  on 
the  .soil  of  our  Embassy  compound  in 
Tehran''  Why  did  the  parents  of  these 
courageous  young  warriors  have  to  en- 
dure such  suffering  and  psychological 
torture  as  we  all  were  forced  to  witness 
the  cruel  scenes  in  our  Embassy  court- 
yard on  Sunday? 

Is  it  because  the  Soviets  ordered  us 
over  the  hotline  to  "get  out  or  else."  "or 
else"  meaning  thev  would  .set  us  up  for  a 
massacre.  Level  with  us.  Mr.  President. 
We  obviously  have  a  compelling  right  to 
know. 


"^  1220 
SURPRISE.  FRUSTRATION.  AND  DIS- 
MAY  AT   RESCUE   ATTEMPT 

I  Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.') 

Mr.  'WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  sat 
here  and  listened  to  some  of  the  1  min- 
ute speeches  with  regard  to  the  event 
that  took  place  in  Iran  on  last  Friday. 
I  think  T  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
add  my  own  feelings  to  It.  I  was  called 
at  about  20  minutes  to  6  o'clock  on  Fri- 
day morning  and  notified  of  the  ill-fated 
attempt  to  rescue  our  hostages.  That  was 
mv  first  knowledge  of  the  attempted 
rescue  and  my  first  reaction  was  one  of 
surprise,  frustration,  and  dismay;  dis- 
may and  frustration  becau.se  this  Is  an- 
other in  the  series  of  frustrating  events 
surrounding  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis. 

Now.  I  realize  that  hindsight  Is  20/20 
and  anybody  can  discover  America  after 
1492;  but  I  must  say.  I  was  asked  about 
an  Entebbe-type  rescue  only  a  week  be- 
fore and  I  said  that  I  did  not  think  It 
would  work.  I  have  been  In  Tehran.  I 
have  seen  the  terrain  and  I  cannot  see 
how  a  helicopter  rescue  could  be  effected 
In  this  heavilv  crowded  city  of  5  mil- 
lion people:  but  in  anv  event.  Mr  Speak- 
er. I  think  It  Is  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  be  forthcoming  on  the  planning 
and  on  the  deci.slons  that  went  into  this 
event,  which  wns  one  of  the  most  bizarre 
and  tragic  in  all  of  our  history. 
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PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  DECISION  ON 
RESCUE  MISSION  SOUND  AND 
WITHIN  THE  LAW 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.^ 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  almost  6 
months  ago,  the  Government  of  Iran,  in 
a  flagrant  and  illegal  act,  seized  50 
Americans  as  hostages.  President  Carter 
throughout  this  ordeal,  has  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary leadership  skills,  employing 
calmness  and  exceptional  strength. 

The  President  last  week  ordered  a 
rescue  mission  to  free  the  hostages.  The 
mission  assumed  a  greater  sense  of  ur- 
gency by  virtue  of  deteriorating  condi- 
tions in  Iran  which  posed  increased  peril 
to  the  hostages.  The  mission,  through 
absolutely  no  fault  of  the  President. 
failed.  No  President — no  Commander  in 
Chief — has  power  over  such  unforseen 
circumstances. 

President  Carter's  decisions  were 
sound  and  entirely  within  the  law.  He 
did  not  order  a  military  action— he 
ordered  a  mass  rescue  mission,  some- 
thing within  his  powers  under  the  War 
Powers  Act.  His  motives  were  identical 
to  the  overwhelming  feelings  of  the 
American  people— to  speed  the  safe  re- 
lease of  our  hostages. 

Our  Nation  ha.s  been  sustained  bv  the 
strength  of  national  unity.  The  same 
unity  is  needed  today.  Those  who  second 
guess  or  criticize  the  President  do  an 
injustice  to  this  Nation,  and  especially 
to  the  eight  Americans  who  gave  up 
their  lives  in  this  mission— eight  men  for 
whom  this  Nation  owes  the  highest  debt 
of  gratitude.  More  dangerous — divisive- 
ness  in  American-strengthens  the  re- 
solve of  the  Iranian  militants 


THE  PAIN  OF  RESIGNATION  OF  SEC- 
RETARY CYRUS  VANCE  COULD  BE 
EASED  BY  RETIREMENT  OF  ZBIG- 
NIEW  BRZEZINSKI 

'Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Hou.se 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
nis  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L,  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  very  saddened  at  the  departure  of 
Secretary  Vance  from  this  administra- 
tion. I  think  the  only  thing  that  could 
ease  the  pain  of  many  American  citizens 
and  many  of  our  allies  throughout  the 
world  would  be  if  Ziggie  Brzezinski  de- 
cided to  retire  as  well.  I  think  he  has  done 
a  great  disservice  to  this  Nation  in  the 
time  he  served  as  National  Security  Ad- 
viser. I  think  he  will  go  down  in  history 
as  second  only  to  Henry  Kissinger  as  a 
^^^Iw  '"  ^°!^*^  P°"^y-  "e  could  best 
position'  ^        "^  ^^  re.signing  his  present 


'^^^o^^^Jl      BRIEFING       NEEDED 

Son    ''^'''^^''   °''   ^^^^^ 

(Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  " 
™' '"^  '°  """"'^^  ""'^  extend  hi  re- 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  basic  issues  facing  us  in  this  terrible 
Iran  tragedy  is  the  question,  did  the  mis- 
sion have  a  reasonable  chance  of  bring- 
ing the  hostages  out  alive? 

I  think  the  chairman  of  our  InteUi- 
gence  Committee  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber should  receive  a  lull  classified  brief- 
ing from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  that  they  understand  precisely 
what  the  planning  was  that  went  into 
this  mission.  Certainly  this  is  a  classified 
matter  and  in  my  view  should  not  be 
brought  before  the  entire  Congress;  but 
we  have  a  right  and  a  duty  to  be  assured 
by  tho.e  appropriate  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  this  mission  was  not  a 
hair-brained  scheme,  that  this  mission 
was,  indeed,  well  thouuht  out  and  had 
a  reasonable  probability  of  bringing  most 
ol  the  hostages  out  alive. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  give  this 
kind  of  detailed  classified  briefing  to  the 
appropriate  Members  of  Congress,  so 
ilicv  in  turn  can  a.ssurc  us  that  this  was 
a  well  thought-out  exercise. 


REPORT  on  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  TECHNICAL  CORREC- 
TIONS TO  AMENDMENTS  MADE  IN 
ORDER  BY  HOUSE  RESOLUTION 
642 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
'Rept.  No.  96-908)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  649)  providing  for  technical  cor- 
rections to  the  amendments  made  in 
order  by  House  Resolution  642.  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday.  April  29.  it  adjourn 
to  meet  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  April 
30.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  what  the  program  is? 

Mr.  BOLLING  My  understanding  is 
that  we  will  take  up  the  new  rule  re- 
quired to  make  in  order  two  Republican 
amendments  and  two  Democratic 
amendments  as  specified  in  the  original 
rule  on  the  budget  resolution  and  then 
proceed  to  further  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  rule  was 
pretty  well  perfected  for  the  budget.  I 
am  sorry  to  hear  that  we  have  to  come 
back  to  change  that  rule  after  the  fact; 
but  other  than  that,  what  will  be  taken 
up  after  the  Budget  Resolution,  assum- 
ing that  we  completed  that  resolution 
tomorrow,  does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  What  would  be  taken 
up  after  the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  Could  we 
know  what  is  to  follow  the  budget  reso- 


lution,  assuming  that  we  got  finished 
with  It? 

Mr  BOLLING.  I  imagine  that  it  is  the 
program  that  was  in  the  schedule  an- 
nounced. I  would  not  want  to  go  beyond 
that,  because  I  would  think  it  probable, 
possible,  even  probable,  that  the  budget 
resolution  might  take  a  Uttle  time. 

In  other  words.  I  do  not  know  when 
the  leadership  plans  to  schedule  the 
Nicaraguan  resolution. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  that  is  the 
question  in  which  we  are  all  interested. 

Does  the  Speaker  know  when  that 
might  be? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  hope 
that  the  House  would  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  budget  resolution  by  Thursday 
night,  because  the  leadership  has  in- 
formed the  membership  that  we  do  not 
anticipate  a  Friday  session.  If  and  when 
the  House  finishes  the  budget,  whether 
it  be  this  week  or  next  week,  somewhere 
along  the  line  the  House  will  have  to 
send  the  Nicaragua  bill  to  conference, 
and  whether  it  be  the  next  item  or  not, 
that  remains  to  be  seen;  but  it  is  defi- 
nitely going  to  be  on  the  fioor  of  the 
House  within  one  or  two  bills  after  the 
budget  resolution  is  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  is  It 
the  intent  of  the  leadership  to  complete, 
to  the  bast  degree  possible,  the  budget 
resolution  first? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  to  that  is 
yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  then  if  we 
completed  or  came  close  to  completing 
it.  would  the  Chair  intend  to  to  take  up 
the  Nicaraguan,  or  the  Central  Ameri- 
can resolution,  following  that  action? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  House  were 
to  continue  with  the  budget,  the  Chair 
would  doubt  that  the  House  could  finish 
the  budget  by  Thursday.  If  the  House 
can  finish  the  budget  by  Thursday  with- 
in a  reasonable  hour,  because  the  com- 
mittee would  be  rising  at  5:30  on  Thurs- 
day, the  answer  is  that  the  House  would 
take  it  up. 

The  Chair  cannot  conceive  of  that. 
It  appears  that  the  House  will  not  even 
finish  the  budget  this  week:  but  when 
the  House  finishes  the  budget  and  there 
is  a  reasonable  time,  then  the  matter 
will  be  taken  up.  If  there  Is  not  a  rea- 
sonable time  for  debate  on  the  Nica- 
ragua resolution,  say  the  House  were 
to  finish  TTiursday  at  3  o'clock,  the 
answer  is  no.  The  Chair  would  bring 
up  some  other  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  who  has  a  substantial 
interest  in  this  central  Americfin  for- 
eign aid  bill. 

D  1230 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  I  just  wanted  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  he  would  not  en- 
gage in  any  obstructionist  tactics  and 
object  to  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  caii 
be  assured  that  only  some  of  the  head- 
line seekers  do  that  and  the  Chair  Is 
sure  the  gentleman  never  tries  to  do 
that. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am 
clearly  not  in  that  class. 


Drlnan                 I>aFalce 

Kinaldo 
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Gray 

McKlnney 

Duncan.  Oreg.    Lagomarsino 

Roberta 
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Martin 

Duncan,  Tenn,   Latta 

Robinson 

Cleveland 

HoUenbeck 

Murphy,  Hi 

Early                    Leach,  Iowa 

Roe 

Crane,  Philip 

Holtzman 

Nolan 
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the  week  of  discussions  on  balancing  the 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  will  re-     budget 
member  that  early  on  in  oiu-  discussions    costs. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fiu-- 
ther  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  am 
clearly  not  in  that  class. 

With  the  assurance  from  the  Speaker 
and  the  leadership  that  the  Central 
American  aid  bill  will  not  come  up  this 
week,  or  it  is  very  unlikely  that  it  will 
come  up  because  we  plan  to  continue 
with  the  budget  resolution,  which  the 
country  is  awaiting  breathlessly  to  see 
what  we  are  going  to  do,  I  will  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  with- 
draws his  reservation  of  objection. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  307  >  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and 
1983  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384.  navs  2. 
alnswered  "present"  1.  not  voting  45,  as 
follows : 

rRoil  No.  198] 

TEAS— 384 


Abdnor 

Bcvfll 

C5o'pman 

A-idabbo 

B'aeel 

OolIIns,  ni 

.Akaka 

Bingham 

Collins.  Tex. 

Albosta 

Blanchard 

Oonnble 

Ale'ander 

Bo'nnd 

Conte 

*mbro 

Bollln? 

Con  vers 

Anflcrson, 

Boner 

Corcoran 

Calif. 

Bonier 

Oonmn 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Bonker 

Cotter 

Andrews. 

Boiiauard 

Couehlln 

N  Dak. 

Bowen 

Courter 

Anni'nzio 

Brademas 

Crane.  Daniel 

Anthony 

Bre''uic 

D'Amoiirs 

Archer 

Brinkley 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ashbrook 

Brodhead 

Daniel,  RW 

Ashley 

Broom  field 

nanlpl.son 

AsD'n 

Brown.  Palif 

Dannemeyer 

Atkinson 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daschle 

AuColn 

Brovhlll 

Dnvls.  Mich 

Bad  ham 

Burfener 

dc  la  Garza 

B9  falls 

Burllson 

Deckard 

BsUey 

Burton.  John 

Dellnms 

Bafdus 

Burton.  Phlllln 

Derrick 

Barnard 

Butler 

Derwlnskl 

Barnes 

Bvron 

Devlne 

Bauman 

Carney 

Dickinson 

Beard.  R.I. 

Carr 

Dicks 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Carter 

Dlesrs 

BeHell 

Chaopell 

DlHTell 

Bellenson 

Cheney 

Dodd 

Benlamln 

Clausen 

Donnelly 

Bennett 

Ciav 

Dornan 

Bereuter 

Cllneer 

Doueherty 

Bethune 

Ooelho 

Downey 

Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fazio 
Penwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
Flippo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goolling 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarinl 
Gudfeer 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
H-U,  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hiehtower 
Hlllis 
Hinson 
Holland 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
.Tones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
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LaFalce 
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Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Lejcb,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

MiTlenee 

Marriott 

Ma  this 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

.Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell, 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
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Moorhead,  Pa. 
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Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 
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Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 
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Nelson 

Nichols 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
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Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Qulllen 
Rahall 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Heuss 
Rhodes 
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Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 
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Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shajp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trarler 

Trible 

ircall 

Ullman 

Van  Deer!  In 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittoker 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Yount;.  Fla. 

Youne-,  Mo. 

Zeferettl 


Lloyd 


Mitchell,  Md. 
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Anderson.  Ill 
Applegate 


Williams.  Mont. 

NOT  VOTINCJ — 45 

Buchanan 
C;'.mj-bell 


Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Cleveland 

Crane.  Philip 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dixon 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Fascell 

Ford,  Mich. 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Gibbons 


Gray 

Harsha 

HoUenbeck 

Holtzman 

Jenrette 

Jones,  Okla. 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Leland 

Livingston 

Long.  Md. 

Lungren 

McCloskey 


McKlnney 

Maftin 

Murphy,  111. 

Nolan 

Pickle 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Steed 

Stokes 

Whitten 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C.H. 

Zablockl 


Boggs 
Brooks 
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So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  307),  with  Mr.  Boll- 
iNG  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

n  1250 
The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Thursday.  April  24,  pending 
was  an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  his  amendment. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  a  technical  amendment  affect- 
ing fiscal  year  1980.  I  want  to  stress  that 
it  is  a  technical  amendment  to  fiscal  year 
1980.  the  year  we  are  presently  in,  not 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  year  to  which  we 
will  be  devoting  most  of  our  attention 
during  this  budget  debate  and  the  year 
for  which  we  hope  to  come  forth  with  a 
balanced  budget. 

For  1980  my  amendment  would  add 
S3.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $4.6 
billion  in  outlays  to  the  revised  second 
budget  resolution  reported  from  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  on 
March  26.  My  amendment  incorporates 
increased  estimates  for  existing  commit- 
ments such  as  the  spending  levels  for  de- 
fense, highway  contracts,  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  food  stamps.  This 
amendment  is  rot  generally  intended  to 
add  on  to  1980  for  new  discretionary 
program  needs.  The  ceilings  on  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980 
which  were  included  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  enacted  November  28  have  been 
breached,  making  any  further  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1980  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  floor.  This  means  that  the 
House  could  not  consider  supplementals 
for  such  key  items  as  fire  fighting,  dis- 
aster relief,  food  stamps,  additional  de- 
fense fuels  needs,  the  Space  Shuttle  or 
any  other  spending  bills  unless  the 
spending  ceiling  is  lifted.  Passage  of  the 
second  resolution  revised  as  modified  by 
my  amendment  will  allow  consideration 
of  such  additional  amounts. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  revised 
these  ceilings  during  markup  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  to  reflect  anticipated 
increases  in  payments  mandated  by 
existing  law  for  such  programs  as  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  social  security,  and 
interest  on  the  public  debt.  However, 
further  revisions  are  necessary  at  this 
time  due  to  the  unusual  circumstances 
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which  took  place  this  year  surrounding 
the  week  of  discussions  on  balancing  the 
budget  among  the  House  and  Senate 
leaderships  and  Presidential  advisers  in 
late  March. 

Due  to  the  timing  of  this  debate  the 
President  did  not  send  up  reestimates  of 
the  January  budget  until  after  the 
Budget  Committee  had  marked  up  the 
second  resolution.  In  a  normal  year 
these  reestimates  arrive  in  mid-March 
and  are  incorporated  during  markup  of 
the  resolution.  The  major  items  in- 
cluded in  my  amendment  are,  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  defense  which  reflects 
a  faster  spend  out  in  procurement  and 
construction  programs,  $1.06  billion  in 
outlays  for  trade  adjustments  assistance 
due  to  the  greatly  increased  number  of 
auto  workers  being  certified  as  having 
lost  employment  because  of  foreign  com- 
petition, $722  million  for  Federal  aid 
highways  to  reflect  faster  spending  than 
previously  anticipated,  $490  million  for 
food  stamps  based  on  higher  participa- 
tion rates,  and  increases  in  several  other 
programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

If  we  turn  to  the  report  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  page  173  we  will 
find  a  list  of  supplementals  totaling  $7.8 
billion  which  are  mandatory  in  nature 
and  which  were  included  in  our  revision 
of  the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  If  we  turn  the  page  to  174  we 
will  find  $7  billion  in  total  discretionary 
actions,  supplementals  not  yet  acted 
upon  but  which  are  in  the  wings  and  upon 
which  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
will  be  acting. 

These  add-ons  were  brought  about  not 
because  of  new  congressional  initiatives. 
They  were  brought  about  because  of  rag- 
ing inflation  which  is  requiring  even 
higher  payments  and  spend-outs  by  the 
Federal  Government  and,  therefore, 
necessitated  a  revision  of  the  third 
budget  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Since  our  markup  in 
committee,  because  of  additional  require- 
ments brought  about  by  the  later  re- 
estimates, it  is  necessary  to  include  this 
additional  $3.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $4.6  billion  in  outlays  to  finance 
these  essential  requirements  and  require- 
ments that  are  mandatory  in  nature. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  the  item  for  food 
stamps.  Does  this  bear  any  relationship 
to  the  hiatus  that  seems  to  have  de- 
veloped in  the  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  program?  We  are  told  that  unless 
food  stamps  are  extended  and  additional 
money  is  appropriated  by  May  15  that 
there  will  be  a  cutoff  in  the  prc^ram 
even  though  there  are  more  than  5 
months  still  to  run  in  the  fiscal  year. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  will  re- 
member that  early  on  in  our  discussions 
in  the  committee  we  were  told  that  be- 
cause of  inflation  and  higher  prices  for 
food  it  would  be  necessary  to  come  in 
with  a  large  supplemental  request  for 
food  stamps.  I  believe  it  was  $2.5  billion. 
We  included  that  amount  in  our  third 
budget  resolution  for  1980.  The  later  re- 
estimates which  have  come  up  since 
then  show  that  we  will  need  an  addi- 
tional $455  million  in  budget  authority 
and.  I  believe,  $490  million  in  outlays. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Is  there  any  evidence 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
taken  any  steps  to  try  to  stretch  out  the 
program,  or  is  he  continuing  to  go  all 
out  on  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Ls  there  evidence?  I 
would  hope,  I  would  assume  and  I  have 
been  told  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
conserve  money  and  to  take  steps  which 
will  make  the  dollars  stretch  as  best 
they  can.  but  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  well  knows,  we  are  dealing 
with  estimates  in  a  very  large  program. 
All  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  is  that  it 
is  the  latest  reestimate  brought  to  us 
by  the  administration,  confirmed  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  which  indi- 
cates they  are  going  to  need  this  addi- 
tional money  or  we  will  have  to  begin 
cutting  back  and  prorating  food  stamp 
payments. 

□  1300 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Relative  to  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  money  that  is  set  out  in 
this  request,  are  all  the  layoffs  in  the 
auto  industry  being  attributed  to  foreign 
imports,  or  is  this  just  that  portion  that 
are  specifically  proved  to  be  trade  re- 
lated? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  informed  that  this 
money  will  be  required.  This  came  up 
after  we  marked  up,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows.  This  money  was  not  included 
in  the  third  budget  resolution  because 
there  was  no  request  for  it  at  that  time, 
and  no  evidence  that  it  would  be  needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  It  is  a  very  large  sum, 
I  sav  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes.  It  is  $1,024  billion 
in  budget  authority,  and  $1,060  billion  in 
outlays. 

Subsequent  to  our  markup,  it  was 
stated  to  us  and  requested  frwn  us  by 
the  administration  that  this  amount  of 
money  would  be  essential  because  of  the 
trade  adjustment  act  requirements.  This 
was  brought  about  by  dislocation  from 
competition  from  imports  under  the  law, 
rather  than  from  just  a  drop-off  in  sale 
of  automobiles. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  This  figure  is  a  substi- 
tute and  a  supplement  for  unemployment 
insurance  money,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
there  is  any  trade-off  elsewhere  in  the 


budget    with   unemployment   Insurance 
costs. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Well,  of  course  the  gea- 
tlemans  committee  is  much  more  famil- 
iar with  this  than  I  am.  It  is  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  which  handles  this 
legislation  I  think  there  is  a  trade-off, 
but  I  am  not  expert  enough  to  inform 
the  gentleman  as  to  just  how  that  worlES. 
I  suspect  there  is  some  trade-off  though. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Coming  back 
to  the  question  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  raised  about  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  would  like  to  remind  the  chair- 
man that  we  have  $2.5  billion  in  the  res- 
olution already,  and  he  is  adding  another 
$490  million,  or  approximately  a  half  bil- 
lion more,  which  wiU  make  $3  billion  on 
top  of  the  $6.2  bilhon  that  we  already 
have  in  the  resolution.  So,  we  are  add- 
ing $3  billion  to  the  food  stamp  program 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  is  right, 
and  let  me  give  him  some  other  examples. 
To  the  resolution  we  p>assed  last  Novem- 
ber, in  the  third  budget  resolution,  we 
are  adding  $8  billion  more  for  interest 
payments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Derrick  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  again  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additiwial 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  $8  billion  more 
in  interest  payments  brought  about  be- 
cause of  higher  inflation  and  higher  in- 
terest rates.  On  social  security,  we  have 
had  to  add  $1.5  billion  since  last  Novem- 
ber. To  the  foreign  military  sales  trust 
fund,  $1.5  billion.  To  the  Chrysler  loans, 
$1.5  billion.  To  rural  housing  and  Ginnie 
Mae.  $3.5  billion  over  last  November  be- 
cause of  higher  inflation.  That  is  what 
has  driven  all  of  these  estimates  upward, 
not  congressional  action,  but  the  fact 
that  inflation  is  costing  us  more  and  more 
for  everything  we  do. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN  Mr  Chairman,  this 
increase  in  the  trade  adjustment  item  is 
really  massive.  The  gentleman  is  sug- 
gesting that  this  is  a  program  that  has 
been  going  at  $300  million,  and  suddenly 
balloons  to  $1.4  billion.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman,  is  that  technically 
an  entitlement  where  we  just  have  to 
spend  out  the  money,  or  is  there  any  leg- 
islative adjustment  that  could  be  made 
to  at  least  reduce  some  of  that  huge  ex- 
pansion in  outlays? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  My  impression  is  that  it 
is  entitlement,  and  we  have  no  option.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  CoNABLE),  who  serves  on  this  com- 
mittee, to  correct  me  if  I  am  wTcmg,  but 
I  think  we  have  to  make  this  money 
available  under  the  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  again  expired. 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stockman  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Giaimo  was 
nllnorprl  in  nrr>rp<Hi  for  5  iiridit.ionaJ  min- 


keep  the  promise  that  we  made  to 
American  workers  at  the  time  when  the 
trade  leeislation  wa.^  Da.s.spri  4  vears  aeo. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut.   (Mr     OlAIMnl     has    auain    ovnirn<^ 
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Mr.    Chairman.    I    hestiate    to    op- 
nose    this    amendment,    but    when    my 


cast  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  on  the        Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  genUenan 
determination  and  the  will  of  the  Con-    for  yielding. 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stockman  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Giaimo  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  The  information  I 
have  suggests  taat  the  average  payment 
per  week  will  jump  fr<xn  $53  last  year 
to  $73  this  year.  This  is  a  one- third  in- 
crease in  the  average  payment,  and  that 
comes  on  top  of  the  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  that  would  be  available  to 
these  workers.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  just  saying  that  we  have 
another  entitlement,  uncontrollable,  and 
another  $1  billion  that  goes  flowing  out 
that  is  totally  unnecessary,  and  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Budget  Committee  is  not 
a  tax-writing  committee  or  a  revenue- 
writing  committee.  We  do  not  write  these 
laws.  If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would  like 
not  to  have  to  make  money  available  in 
this  instance.  I  would  certainly  like  to 
tighten  up,  but  the  best  information  is 
that  this  amount  of  money  is  essential 
and  mandatory  under  the  law,  and  that 
we  will  have  to  make  it  available. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  I  think  that  once  it  is  determined 
by  the  Labor  Department  that  the  lay- 
offs in  the  auto  industry  are  import- 
related  in  the  degree  required  by  the  law. 
I  think  it  does  become  an  entitlement. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  would  suggest  that 
I  know  of  one  case  where  the  workers 
were  certified  at  a  Chr>'sler  plant  because 
of  imports  coming  from  a  Chrysler  plant 
across  the  border.  That  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  going  on.  It  seems  to  me 
that  to  be  voting  the  money  without 
looking  at  the  program  is  not  very  sensi- 
ble. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman  is  right 
in  his  concern  about  this,  and  it  indicates 
to  me  that  there  is  a  serious  question 
about  the  administration  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Act. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  certainly  knows 
about  the  automobile  industry  and  about 
trade  adjustment. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  dn 
not  think  there  is  much  question,  any- 
body who  reads  the  news  knows  there  is 
very,  very  substantial  unemployment  in 
the  automobile  industry  and  related  in- 
dustries, and  there  can  be  verv  little 
question  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  automobile  industry  is 
related  to  the  huge  increase  in  imports 
coming  in.  This  whole  policv  has  bc«»n 
because  we  are  the  only  Nation  in  the 
world— absolutely,  in  real  terms— the 
only  Nation  in  the  world  that  has  a  free 
market  in  automobiles. 

"Rie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additioral 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  think,  under  those 
circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  for  us  to 


keep  the  promise  that  we  made  to 
American  workers  at  the  time  when  the 
trade  legislation  was  passed  4  years  ago, 
5  years  ago.  What  we  said  to  the  Ameri- 
can worker  was,  "Some  of  you  may  suffer 
as  a  result  of  our  relatively  free  and  open 
trade  policy,  but  that  if  you  do,  the  Gov- 
ernment will  partially  make  you  whole, 
attempt  to  make  you  whole  on  this." 

That  promise  was  made,  and  I  think 
that  promise  has  to  be  kept.  At  tnac  time, 
I  do  not  think  it  could  be  foreseen  that 
the  Iranian  crisis  would  change  the 
whole  situation,  although  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  there  was  a  big  and  growing 
market  at  that  time  for  American  large 
cars.  The  van  business,  the  American 
truck  business,  small  trucks  and  vans, 
were  being  bought  in  absolutely  great 
numbers,  and  the  American  automobile 
manufacturers  hired  people  and  put 
processes  into  place  to  meet  that  demand 
of  the  American  public. 

When  we  had  the  cutoff  in  the  Iranian 
oil,  the  gas  lines,  substantial  runup  in 
price  of  gasoline,  there  was  an  immediate 
change,  a  drastic  change,  the  greatest 
change  in  the  movement  in  the  automo- 
tive market  in  the  history  of  the  Ameri- 
can automobile  industry.  It  happened 
overnight.  The  American  industry  is 
spending  billions  of  dollars  to  attempt  to 
retool  its  plant  to  meet  the  demand  for 
smaller  cars,  but  this  cannot  be  done  so 
quickly.  I  think  that  if  we  stop  and  re- 
flect upon  it,  13  or  14  months  ago  sales 
of  the  big  cars  and  vans  were  at  a  record 
high,  and  these  imports  were  running 
very,  very  substantially  below  where 
they  are  today.  I  think  Members  can  un- 
derstand what  has  happened.  We  hope 
and  expect  that  this  will  be  a  temporary 
phenomenon.  With  the  new  cars,  several 
new  smaller  American  cars  coming  out 
this  fall,  with  the  economy  rebounding, 
with  lower  interest  rates,  the  American 
automobile  market  will  bounce  back.  We 
hope  and  expect  that  it  will  bounce  back. 
It  has  been  down  before  and  bounced 
back  many  times.  When  it  does,  the  de- 
mand for  this  program  is  going  to  be  re- 
duced. I  would  agree  with  the  fact  that 
there  have  been  some  mistakes.  Nobody 
is  perfect:  no  program  is  perfect.  There 
have  been  mistakes  made  from  time  to 
time  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 
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But  95  to  99  percent  of  the  money  that 
has  been  paid  out  has  been  paid  out 
according  to  promises  that  have  been 
made  according  to  the  law.  I  think  the 
program  is  fair,  reasonable,  and  just, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  it  has  been 
soundly  administered. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  Inquire  about 
the  legislative  status  of  one  program,  if 
I  may,  coming  back  to  food  stamps. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  already  notified 
all  of  the  States  that  unless  the  Con- 
gress acts  by  May  15,  the  food  stamp 
program  will  be  terminated  on  June  1. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAiMo)   has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  is  this:  Is  it  necessary,  as  I 
believe  it  is,  that  this  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  before  us  now  be  passed 
before  the  authorizing  and  appropriat- 
ing committees  can  act  on  this  money 
for  food  stamps. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  right.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have 
already  reached  the  spending  celling  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  New  ceilings  for  budget 
authority  and  outlays  are  contained  in 
the  third  budget  resolution  revision, 
which  Is  part  of  our  budget  resolution. 
In  addition  to  that,  because  of  later 
reestimates,  we  had  to  include  an  addi- 
tional $4.61  billion,  and  of  that,  $455 
million  is  additional  food  stamp  money. 
If  we  do  not  get  this  budget  adopted 
in  the  House  and  in  the  other  body,  com- 
plete our  conference  action  on  it,  and 
get  the  budget  adopted  by  May  15,  no 
spending  bills  can  come  to  the  floor,  and 
we  will  have  a  crisis  here  very  quickly. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  Is  ex- 
actly my  point.  As  I  understand  the  leg- 
islative process,  not  only  do  we  have  to 
pass  this  but  the  Senate  must  pass  it,  It 
must  go  to  conference,  and  then  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  legislation 
must  come  out  on  the  floor,  is  that  cor- 
rect, before  we  can  get  the  program  in 
operation? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Certainly  the  appropria- 
tion has  to  come  out  for  the  supplemen- 
tal, but  as  to  the  authorizing  legislation. 
I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  jield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
question,  what  is  also  needed  is  author- 
izing legislation  to  Increase  the  cap  for 
1980.  The  Senate  has  In  fact  already 
passed  authorizing  legislation.  The  House 
has  in  its  committee  forwarded  legisla- 
tion to  increase  the  cap  to  the  floor,  but 
that  legislation  cannot  be  taken  up  until 
this  budget  resolution  is  adopted. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  along  with  the  very 
sound  arguments  the  gentleman  Is  pre- 
senting for  the  other  parts  of  this  budget, 
this  particular  section  which  affects  so 
many  millions  of  Americans — and  par- 
ticularly, we  note,  having  been  through 
this  before,  it  affects  the  elderly  and  the 
very  young — is  important,  and  this 
legislation  should  pass  and  this  amend- 
ment should  be  agreed  to  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  *he  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  hestiate  to  op- 
pose this  amendment,  but  when  my 
g(X)d  committee  chairman  calls  for  $4 
billion  600  million  in  add-ons  to  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget,  I  cannot  agree  with 
him  that  this  is  a  technical  amendment. 
It  is  an  add-on,  period,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  If  we  vote  to  support  this 
amendment,  we  are  voting  to  add  $4.C 
billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget,  and 
we  had  better  know  what  we  are  doing. 

This  amendment  brings  to  light  once 
again  something  that  some  of  us  have 
teen  attempting  to  do  all  year,  and  that 
is  to  show  that  spending  is  out  of  con- 
trol. And  it  is  out  of  control  now,  not  on 
October  1,  1980,  when  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  becomes  effective.  It  is  out  of  con- 
trol now,  and  this  is  evidence  of  that 
fact. 

The  administration  seems  to  believe 
that  so  long  as  we  produce  some  sort  of 
a  balanced  budget  next  fiscal  year,  which 
begins  October  1,  1980,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter how  great  a  deficit  we  create  for  the 
country  in  1980.  I  believe  this  is 
ridiculous. 

Continuing  to  run  up  the  1980  deficit  is 
both  bad  economics  and,  certainly,  bad 
politics  for  the  administration.  It  is  bad 
economics  because  we  are  sending  con- 
trary signals  to  the  American  people 
and  to  the  financial  and  business  com- 
munities both  here  and  abroad. 

How  can  we  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  serious  in  fighting  inflation 
when  we  talk  only  about  balancing  the 
budget  in  a  year  which  has  not  begun 
and  then  take  actions  which  cause  the 
current  year's  budget  to  grow  progres- 
sively higher  and  higher  and  more  and 
more  out  of  balance? 

Belt-tightening,  according  to  them,  is 
fine  for  next  year.  But  it  is  really  needed 
now,  today,  when  we  have  inflation  and 
interest  rates  exceeding  18  percent. 

In  recent  days  we  have  seen  a  small 
break  in  interest  rates,  and  we  welcome 
this  small  break.  However,  this  amend- 
ment before  us  now  will  help  to  counter- 
act the  slight  downward  movement  in 
interest  rates  as  the  Treasury  goes  into 
the  credit  markets  and  squeezes  out 
private  borrowers  in  order  to  finance  an 
even  larger  deficit  than  anticipated  less 
than  a  month  ago. 

Most  importantly,  it  sends  a  loud,  clear 
signal  to  the  people  that  Congress  lacks 
the  will  to  restrain  spending.  It  will  send 
a  signal  that  Congress  lacks  the  vrtll  to 
cut  back  spending  at  the  very  same  time 
when  we  are  asking  the  American  people 
and  American  businesses  to  cut  back  on 
their  spending  and  borrowing  plans. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  day  I 
talked  to  a  constituent  who  said,  "What 
is  wrong  In  Washington  is  that  they  have 
unhmited  credit  cards  they  are  using 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  asking 
us  to  restrain  the  use  of  ours.  I  think  it 
is  high  time  that  they  throw  away  those 
credit  cards  in  Washington,  and  then 
perhaps  we  could  use  ours." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  agree  with 
that  constituent.  Passing  this  amend- 
ment, this  so-called  technical  amend- 
ment, is  proof  that  the  Congress  is 
incapable  of  restraining  spending.  It  will 


cast  a  great  deal  of  skepticism  on  the 
determination  and  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress to  really  balance  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  if  we  take  this  add-on  action 
to  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget. 

The  obvious  question  will  be  this: 
Will  the  "balanced  "  budget  that  Congress 
passes  this  year  really  be  in  balance  in 
September  of  1981  when  the  fiscal  year 
draws  to  a  close,  and  will  we  see  a  repeat 
of  this  performance  that  we  are  having 
right  now  when  we  face  up  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  resolution?  Will  the 
administration  be  saying  that  we  have 
some  technical  amendments  to  add  $5 
billion,  $6  billion,  $7  billion,  or  $8  billion 
to  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit 
that  most  people  in  the  country  do  not 
now  believe  this  Congress  can  really  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  they  do  not  beUeve  it 
is  the  dismal  performance  we  have  in  fis- 
cal year  1980, 

Now,  let  us  just  review  the  short  past 
of  the  fiscal  1980  budget,  the  one  that  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  add  some  tech- 
nical amendments  to,  to  the  tune  of  $4.6 
bilhon. 

May  1979.  Congress  passes  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
with  spending  of  $532  billion  and  a  defi- 
cit of  S23  billion. 

We  go  to  the  passage  of  the  second 
budget  resolution,  November  28,  1979. 
The  deficit  is  up  to  $29.8  billion  and 
spending  has  grown  to  $547.6  billion. 

I  might  remind  my  friends  that  at  this 
time  that  a  majority  of  the  House  re- 
jected a  Senate  attempt  to  include  recon- 
ciliation instructions  in  that  second 
budget  resolution.  The  House  went  along 
with  the  Senate  in  agreeing  that  there 
should  be  no  third  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 

March  28.  1980,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  reports  out  a  third  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  be  in- 
cluded with  our  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Just  since  last  No- 
vember, spending  is  up  $20  to  $567  bil- 
lion and  the  deficit  has  grown  to  $38.2 
billion.  This  is  not  ancient  history.  It  was 
just  a  couple  days  ago. 

April  23,  1980,  the  Treasury  reports 
that  the  Federal  budget  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1980  has  reached  $51.7  billion. 

Today,  April  29.  we  have  yet  another 
revision  of  the  1980  budget,  which  would 
increase  spending  and  the  deficit  by  an- 
other $4.6  billion  on  top  of  the  $20  billion 
increase  reported  out  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  March. 

Hence,  since  we  passed  the  first  budget 
resolution  in  May  of  last  year,  we  find  an 
increase  in  spending  of  $39.6  billion.  We 
also  see  the  deficit  being  increased  from 
$23  to  $42.8  billion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
if  the  gentleman  would  like  to  comment 
on  these  figures. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

One  thing,  I  hear  the  gentleman's  ex- 
position to  the  amendment.  Now,  does 
that  mean  that  individually  the  major 
segments  of  this  amendment,  such  as  the 
$1^2  biUion  for  defense,  that  the  gentle- 
man would  be  opposed  to  that,  and  that 
the  gentleman  would  be  opposed  to  the 
$1  billion  in  the  trade  adjustments  and 
the  Federal  highway  program  and  the 
food  stamps?  Now,  those  are  the  seg- 
ments of  that  $4.6  billion.  And  I  am  won- 
dering, if  the  gentleman  is  in  opposition 
to  those  individual  segments,  is  the  gen- 
tleman saying  that  there  really  is  enough 
money  in  the  existing  budget  to  handle 
these  problems  without  this  addition? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York — and  I  know  he  is  a  fiscal  conserva- 
tive— that  there  comes  a  time  when  you 
either  have  to  put  up  or  shut  up.  You  are 
either  for  or  against  a  balanced  budget 
and  you  vote  accordingly.  The  Honorable 
Charlie  Halleck,  a  former  Member  of  thLs 
body,  used  to  put  it  another  way,  that 
you  have  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  And  right 
now  is  that  time.  You  are  either  going  to 
act  fiscally  responsible  in  this  Congress 
or  you  are  not.  And  there  comes  a  time 
when  you  have  to  cut  back  on  planned 
new  spending.  You  cannot  come  along 
with  all  of  these  add-ons  and  pick  out  a 
few  and  say,  "My,  you  cannot  slow 
spending  here  or  you  cannot  slow  It 
there." 

I  say  you  have  to  go  back  and  review 
the  final  figures  we  had  in  this  budget 
just  last  March  and  say.  "We  are  not  go- 
ing to  exceed  these,  period."  TTiat  is  how 
you  start  to  balance  the  budget  and  re- 
duce spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  thing  that  I  find  that 
raises  a  serious  question  on  consistency. 
in  my  mind,  is  that  I  know  there  is  an 
amendment  that  is  going  to  be  offered 
on  the  1981  budget  known  as  the  Holt 
amendment,  which  is  going  to  be  calling 
for  an  additional  $5  billion  for  de- 
fense. I  am  wondering,  with  the  big- 
gest single  item  in  this  for  defense, 
where  does  it  make  sense  not  to  put  this 
money  in  for  defense  and  then  either 
tomorrow  afternoon  or  the  next  day 
vote  for  $5  bilhon  more  for  defense  un- 
der the  Holt  amendment.  It  just  does  not 
seem  consistent  to  me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  will  deal  with  the 
Holt  amendment  when  we  come  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  But  let  me  say 
to  my  friend  that  they  have  ample 
budget  authority  in  defense  right  now 
We  are  not  touching  budget  authority 
in  this  amendment.  We  are  talking 
about  outlays.  I  am  certain  that  in  this 
httle  period  of  time  that  even  the  De- 
fense Department  can  come  up  with  the 
amount  of  money  they  need. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 
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I    appreciate    the 


Mr.  LATTA.  $65  biUion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  this  fiscal  year. 


the  money  and  the  tools  to  do  the  job 
and  to  help  American  production  and 
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the  PSLIC,   which  insures  deposits  in 
savings  and  loans. 

Ac    thp    ppntlpman     wpll    knows,    the 


would  have  helped.  The  House  did  not 
adopt,  and  the  Congress  did  not  adopt, 
reconciliation.  So  under  the  law.  these 


point.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
have,  in  fact,  under  this  budget  resolu- 
tion process  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  to  understand 
the  pressure  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  operates  un- 
der, because  New  York  City  is  so  close  to 
him  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  put  a 
cap  on  anything  there.  So  we  have  to 
understand  that  he  is  strictly  promoting 
all  the  increases  in  expenditures  that  he 
can  find. 

But  let  me  just  say  quickly  to  my  col- 
league: How  can  we  possibly  talk  about 
this  being  a  Scrooge  budget  when  our  dis- 
tingiiished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  is  asking  for  $4.6  billion 
more  for  this  fiscal  year? 

That  really  is  not  a  very  tight  budget, 
is  it,  as  the  gentleman  pointed  out? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  have  to  say  no, 
it  is  not  a  tight  budget.  I  Just  think  that 
if  we  are  going  to  do  anything  about 
deficit  financing,  we  have  to  start  now. 
We  are  in  the  mid.st  of  ravagmg  inflation 
in  this  country.  If  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress do  not  know  it,  they  ought  to  go 
back  home  and  talk  with  the  people. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  for  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Latta)  has 
again  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,* 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not 
going  to  be  in  trouble  down  the  road 
several  months.  We  are  m  trouble  today. 
And  we  ought  to  get  that  through  our 
heads  here  in  this  Congress.  Go  out  and 
try  to  borrow  money.  You  know  what  the 
cost  of  money  is.  Interest  rates  are  18 
and  20  percent.  Farmers  in  my  district 
want  to  put  in  their  crops  and  they  can- 
not borrow  the  money.  Why?  Because 
they  cannot  pay  these  interest  rates. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  If  you  can 
find  the  money. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  right.  You  cannot 
find  the  money  in  a  good  many  of  our 
banks.  I  know  there  is  one  large  one  in 
Pennsylvania  having  a  little  trouble  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  noticed  in  our 
distinguished  chairman's  bulletin  that 
part  of  the  proposed  increase  is  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  total  cost  of 
food  stamps  in  1980  would  be  increased 
to  $9.1  billion  as  a  result  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  including  what  is  in 
the  earlier  budget  resolution  for  1980, 
as  I  understand  it,  another  $2.5  billion, 
plus  the  $455  million  in  this  budget  res- 
olution. 

So  we  are  kicking  up  food  stamps  to 
$9.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980  Now. 
much  of  that  spending  cannot  be  ac- 
coimted  for,  and  we  are  clearly  squan- 
dering, again,  American  taxoayers' 
money  and  forcing  further  deficit  fi- 
nancing. The  President  announced  last 
week  that  he  had  to  go  into  the  market- 
place to  borrow  for  the  Treasurv.  'What 
does  it  kick  the  deficit  up  to'  Is  the  debt 
increasing  this  year  by  $53  bill'on? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  it  is  about  $65 
billion. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  $65  billion? 


Mr.  LATTA.  $65  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  For  this  fiscal  year. 

Then  we  are  not  saving  money  any- 
place, are  we? 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  would  say  that  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Latta)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  tell  the  gentleman  that  what  we 
are  doing  here  with  this  amendment  is 
adjusting  for  what  we  need  additional- 
ly. And  I  wish  that  I  could  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  I  know 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  in  resisting 
these  add-ons:  but  this  is  essential 
money  that  is  needed.  It  is  not  really 
even  discretionary  unless  you  want  to 
prorate  back  food  stamps,  and  that  is 
the  one  the  gentleman  has  been  talk- 
ing a  lot  about.  But  let  us  talk  about 
some  of  the  others  that  the  gentleman 
has  not  been  talking  about.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  California  is  not  en- 
amored with  food  stamps.  But  let  us  take 
$656  million  for  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. We  had  to  put  that  money  in, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  as  an  upward 
revision,  mainly  attributable  to  addition- 
al possible  troubles  in  savings  and  loan 
institutions,  and  because  under  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, which  the  Government  fi- 
nances and  which  the  American  people 
depend  on  when  they  put  their  money  in 
savings,  we  have  to  make  certain  that 
because  there  are  some  troubled  insti- 
tutions, this  money  is  available  to  bail 
out  and  to  pay  the  money  to  those  people 
who  put  their  savings  in, 
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I  will  not  even  mention  thit  since 
these  reestimates.  and  as  the  Members 
know,  yesterday,  with  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Bank  in  Philadelphia,  which  is 
in  trouble  of  some  sort,  the  PT3IC  has 
had  to  come  up  with  about  $325  million 
to  make  sure  that  that  bank  stays 
solvent  and  that  the  American  people 
and  depositors  are  not  hurt. 

So  you  and  I  are  victims  of  circum- 
stances that  happen  in  our  economy  and 
in  our  Nation,  whether  they  would  be 
disasters  of  the  nature  of  natural  disas- 
ters or  whether  they  be  foreign  affairs 
disasters  or  whether  they  be  economic 
disasters  and  difficulties. 

There  is  no  wav  that  we  can  wish 
it  otherwise.  I  wish  we  could,  but  we 
just  cannot. 

I  could  go  on  with  some  of  the  others. 
There  is  $647  million  additional  money 
for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  You  may 
not  like  the  Export-Import  Bank,  but  I 
happen  to  th'nk  that  we  have  to  en- 
courage American  industrv  and  Ameri- 
can trade.  I  happen  to  think  thit  we 
have  to  help  American  companies  to 
compete  with  other  countries,  and  that 
means  giving  the  Export-Import  Bank 


the  money  and  the  tools  to  do  the  job 
and  to  help  American  production  and 
American  trade,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
that  out, 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia would  not  want  to  leave  that  out. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  my  chairman's  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  <Mr.  Latta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  these 
programs  are  good.  Some  would  like  to 
do  everything  for  everybody,  but  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  cannot  do  it. 
We  cannot  do  it. 

We  must  send  a  message  to  these  agen- 
cies that  we  maant  what  we  did  when 
we  passed  the  resolution.  I  think  we  ought 
to  send  a  clear  signal  to  all  these  agen- 
cies, that  we  mean  what  we  say.  and  they 
are  not  going  to  get  a  dime  more  to  run 
their  programs  so  they  had  better  ad- 
minister them  in  accordance  with  con- 
gressional intent. 

Mr.  M'YERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

How  many  times  have  we  heard  this 
argument  used  that  our  backs  are  to  the 
wall,  we  have  been  pushed  to  the  place 
we  must  provide  additional  money.  We 
have  to  find  new,  additional  funds,  or 
we  have  to  raise  the  budget  resolution? 
How  many  times  has  the  minority  .said 
that  the  budget  recommendations  have 
not  been  realistic,  that  we  have  not  really 
built  in  the  inflation  rate,  that  now  we 
have  an  almost  20-percent  inflation  rate'' 
I  think  it  is  probably  true  what  the 
chairman  says.  Some  of  these  funds  are 
needed,  but  this  has  not  really  sneaked 
up  on  us. 

For  instance,  the  food  stamps,  we  knew 
6  months  ago  we  did  not  have  enough 
money  in  the  budget  for  food  stamps. 
Why  must  we  always  raise  the  budget? 
We  have  been  getting  a  series  of  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals.  What  has  happened 
to  that  money? 

Out  of  the  $580  billion  budget,  can  we 
not  find  deferrals  and  rescissions  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  military  needs,  which 
no  one  will  disagree,  for  the  food  stamps, 
and  a  few  others?  We  have  got  to  tighten 
our  belt  in  some  areas. 

We  have  got  a  big  budget.  There  is  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  use  rescissions 
and  deferrals  to  provide  for  these  need- 
ed fimds.  I  do  not  know  why  we  have  to 
constantly  go  back  to  the  taxpayers' 
pocket.  Why  can  we  not  dig  in  our  own 
for  a  while? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  comment  about  the 
chairman's  reading  through  the  laundry- 
list  of  areas  where  he  is  increasing  out- 
lays rather  substantially,  especially  on 
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the  FSLIC,  which  insures  deposits  in 
savings  and  loans. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the 
FSLIC  has  assets  of  over  $62  billion  and 
adequate  reserves.  My  point  is  that  I 
think  if  you  will  seriously  look  at  this 
issue  it  is  not  all  as  a  result  of  just  the 
savings  and  loans  going  imder  or  other 
financial  institution.  Much  of  it  is  the 
result  of  inflation. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  my  colleague,  I 
am  not  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
one  agency  that  he  has  brought  up,  the 
FSLIC,  which  insures  savings  and  loans, 
actually  needs  as  much  additional 
spending  authority,  or  fresh  cash,  as  my 
colleague  is  stating,  because  they  have 
rollover  authority  and  also  have  reserves. 
Even  though  the  FSLIC  is  "on  budget, ' 
it  is  not  the  only  agency  in  that  particu- 
lar functional  category.  So  I  do  not  ac- 
cept that  this  item  is  a  necessary  in- 
crease for  the  1980  budget  ceiling  soley 
for  the  FSLIC. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  dealing  with  1980  is  a 
tragic  part  of  the  budget  process,  but  the 
fact  is  that  distinctions  have  to  be  made 
between  1980  and  1981.  "The  fact  is  that 
as  a  result  of  the  resolution  enacted  in 
1980.  commitments  have  been  made. 

First,  we  are  talking  about  spending 
that  is  committed  either  by  virtue  of 
entitlements  or  other  contractual 
agreements. 

Second,  in  order  to  change  that,  we 
would  have  to  change  the  law. 

For  example,  on  trade  assistance,  a 
comment  was  made  that  there  are  serious 
problems  with  regards  to  the  administra- 
tion of  and  benefits  provided  by  trade 
assistance.  Ii  we  are  going  to  change  it 
and  it  may  need  reforming,  we  have  got 
to  change  it  legislatively. 

Now  realistically,  none  of  those  legis- 
lative changes  are  going  to  be  made  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  fiscal  vear 
1980, 

With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  rescis- 
sions, it  would  be  nice  to  have  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  apply  rescissions  in 
many  of  these  areas,  but  the  reality  is 
that  there  will  not  be  much  left  in  terms 
of  excess  funds  as  far  as  rescissions  are 
concerned. 

So  realistically,  while  I  think  we  all 
share  the  concern  of  having  to  add  this 
additional  amount  to  the  1980  budget, 
the  reality  is  that  the  commitments  are 
there. 

We  are  deahng  with  budgets,  as  every- 
one knows,  budgets  that  are  in  excess  of 
76,6  percent  uncontrollable. 

We  have  said  over  and  over  again  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  those  uncontrolla- 
bles.  that  we  have  to  change  those  en- 
titlements. The  fact  is  that  in  1980,  those 
changes  are  not  going  to  happen. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  projected 
about  $2  billion,  close  to  $2  billion,  in  leg- 
islative savings;  and  out  of  that,  we  have 
gained  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  $200 
or  $300  million,  which  gives  us  an  indica- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  committees  did 
not  respond  as  far  as  legislative  savings 
were  concerned.  Perhaps  reconciliation 


would  have  helped.  The  House  did  not 
adopt,  and  the  Congress  did  not  adopt, 
reconciliation.  So  under  the  law,  these 
commitments  are  there,  be  it  defense  or 
EPA  or  highway  funds  or  disaster  funds 
or  trade  assistance  or  food  stamps. 

If  we  do  not  like  these  commitments, 
if  we  do  not  like  the  laws  that  are  there, 
then  the  opportunity  is  there,  certainly 
with  regards  to  1981,  to  change  these 
laws.  We  have  built  into  1981  reconcilia- 
tion. We  have  over  $9  billion  in  legisla- 
tive savings  for  1981. 

The  committee  has  said  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  get  those  $9  billion  in 
savings  is  to  direct  the  committees  to 
try  to  meet  those  targets.  The  commit- 
tees will  have  ample  opportunity  to  make 
those  legislative  changes,  to  revise  the 
programs  that  they  feel  ought  to  be  re- 
vised in  order  to  meet  those  savings  tar- 
gets:  but  that  has  to  be  done  in  1981. 

The  fact  is  that,  with  regards  to  1980, 
our  hands  are  tied  in  terms  of  those  com- 
mitments. We  are  dealing  largely  with 
reestimates  by  the  administration.  We 
do  have  an  economy  that  is  in  excess  of 
18-percent  inflation  rate  that  has  obvi- 
ously impacted  the  programs  we  are 
talking  about.  We  do  not  have  much 
choice  but  to  go  ahead,  enact  these  addi- 
tional amounts,  and  hopefully  in  1981. 
make  the  effort  through  reconciliation 
to  achieve  the  necessary  savings  that  are 
essential  to  balancing  the  budget. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey, 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
statement.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Giaimo  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  may  have  a  good 
point  when  he  referred  to  distinction. 
That  is  the  job  that  we  are  here  to  do 
to  make  distinctions  in  judgments  that 
make  some  sense  on  behalf  of  the  public 
and  in  the  public  interest. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  sensible 
for  us  to  take  an  indiscriminate  ap- 
proach to  the  categories  of  the  budget 
that  have  been  particularly  disadvan- 
taged as  a  result  of  the  economic  difB- 
culties  that  we  faced  in  these  last  few 
months  and  in  the  last  year,  than  it  is 
for  us  to  take  an  indiscriminate  approach 
to  voting  for  every  defense  contract,  for 
every  pork  barrel  public  works  proposal 
that  comes  before  this  body,  as  I  am 
afraid  all  too  many  Members  do. 
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It  does  not  make  any  more  sense  for 
us  now  to  say  that  because  we  have  had 
economic  difficulties  that  we  are  going 
to  refuse  to  have  a  food  stamp  program 
after  a  given  date,  when  millions  of  peo- 
ple depend  upon  that  and  that  we  are 
going  to  refuse  at  the  very  moment  when 
more  and  more  autoworkers  are  being 
laid  off  in  this  countr>-  and  people  in 
other  industries  that  are  threatened  by 
imports,  at  that  very  moment  to  say, 
"Sorry,  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
dollars  under  Trade  Assistance. "  That 
just  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 


point.  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  we 
have,  in  fact,  imder  this  budget  resolu- 
tion process  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
helped  to  install  in  1975  when  we  first 
came  here,  had  a  remarkable  degree  of 
consistency  and  success  over  these  last 
5  years.  We  have  chopped  the  deficit 
down  each  and  ever>'  year  until  this 
year,  when  we  ran  into  some  economic 
difficulties  and  we  are  going  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  next  year ,  so  let  us  keep 
our  eye  on  that  main  point  and  not  ter- 
minate important  essential  payments 
under  trade  adjustment  and  food  stamps 
for  people  in  our  society  who  desperate- 
ly need  them. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr,  PANETTA,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

I  might  also  make  the  comment  that 
without  changes  m  the  law  itself,  those 
that  are  entitled  to  these  funds,  be  it 
trade  assistance  or  what  have  you.  could, 
in  fact,  bring  legal  action  against  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  meet 
those  commitments  and.  indeed,  draw 
those  funds  out  of  permanent  appropri- 
ations. 

The  fact  is  the  commitments  are  built 
into  law.  If  we  want  to  change  the  law. 
that  is  the  place  to  make  the  savings. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  >ield  briefly? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  comment  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  that  in 
most  of  these  sf)endmg  items  that  our 
chairman  is  increasing  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  are  increases  over  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Panetta' 
has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr,  Rousselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly  again? 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  As  I  stated,  in  most 
cases,  the  increases  being  recommended 
by  the  chairman  as  a  result  of  reassess- 
ment of  where  the  Federal  Government 
finds  itself,  are  increases  over  last  year 
They  are  not  terminations,  as  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
has  seemed  to  indicate.  By  voting 
against  this  amendment  we  are  not  ter- 
minating programs.  We  are  not  termi- 
nating anything.  The  chairman  is  saying 
he  thinks  these  various  agencies  need  to 
add  dollars  in  the  amount  of  $4.6  billion. 
Now.  many  of  us  disagree  that  we  need 
to  add  that  much.  It  is  $4.6  biUion  worth 
of  additions.  We  say  that  is  too  much 
to  an  already  bloated  budget. 

So  in  response  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  know 
he  was  primarily  talking  about  the  so- 
caUed  technical  assistance  for  trade  ad- 
justment, that  is  a  now  dollar  figure 
above  $1  billion:  but  in  the  other 
programs,  these  are  add  ons  to  already- 
well- funded  programs.  I  think  that  is  a 
mistake.  That  was  our  point. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  add  the  point  with  regard  to  the 
fntvi    ctnmn    nrrteram     that   pvpn    t.hnueh 


ing  throttle  this  year  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  inflation  and  interest  rate  explo- 
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worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  a  massive 
deficit  to  be  financed  out  of  a  minuscule 
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that  before  we  can  begin  to  formulate  an 
appropriate  policy,    the    worst  possible 


same  reasons.  But  I  must  say  that  right 
now  at  Bethlehem  Steel  in  my  commu- 
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sion  back  and  forth.  But  the  recognition 
is  we  must  pass  this  budget,  this  addl- 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  ChairmEin,  I 
might  add  the  point  with  regard  to  the 
food  stamp  program,  that  even  though 
we  are  increasing  the  ceiling,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  still  has  within 
its  jurisdiction  the  opportunity  to  re- 
duce that  amount  as  it  sees  the  need  out 
there.  I  would  encourage  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Giaimo  amendment. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  aimendment,  partly  because 
it  balloons  an  already  bloated  spend- 
ing total  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and 
partly  because  it  deepens  an  already 
devastating  deficit:  but  more  impor- 
tantly, I  would  su£;gest  to  the  House  that 
this  amendment  before  us  inadvertently 
demonstrates  that  the  budget  balancing 
frenzy  that  has  been  underway  in  this 
institution  for  some  weeks  now  is  mainly 
an  exercise  in  symbolism,  political  des- 
peration, and  policy  gimmickry,  with 
little  anchoring  m  solid  economics. 

I  would  suggpst  that  that  indictment 
that  I  have  just  given  is  validated  back- 
to-back  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981 
resolutions  that  ttand  before  us,  includ- 
ing this  amendment. 

The  policy  for  1980,  as  intensified  by 
the  Giaimo  amendment,  is  to  open  up 
the  spending  sluice  and  let  the  dollars 
and  red  ink  flow.  This  amendment  will 
bring  outlay  growth  from  $493  billion 
last  year  to  $573  billion  this  year,  an  $80 
billion  increase  in  Government  spending 
within  the  course  of  12  months. 

Now.  that  is  a  growth  rate  of  16  per- 
cent in  nominal  terms.  4'2  percent  in 
real  terms  even  after  you  discount  for 
inflation,  at  a  time  when  the  real  in- 
come, the  wages  and  salaries  of  Ameri- 
can workers,  are  declining  by  about  3 
percent  a  year. 

It  will  raise  the  deficit  for  this  year 
that  we  are  in  today,  fiscal  year  1980, 
from  $27  billion  last  year  to  $43  billion 
this  year  in  on-budget  terms,  and  to  $60 
billion  if  you  include  oflf-budget  deficits. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  when 
the  Government  issues  new  debt,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  it  comes  from  the 
Treasury  or  the  Federal  financing  bank, 
it  has  exactly  the  same  adverse  impact 
on  the  financial  markets. 

Now,  the  policy  for  1981  in  the  bill 
before  us  is  just  the  opposite.  That  policy 
is  to  slam  on  the  fiscal  brakes  next  year, 
starting  after  October,  primarily  by  rais- 
ing taxes  on  production:  so  we  can 
project  a  golden  goose  egg  on  the  bottom 
of  the  Government's  cash  balance  ledger 
18  months  from  now,  no  matter  what 
policy  moves  it  requires,  regardless 
whether  it  makes  economic  sense  under 
foreseeable  economic  conditions  next 
year  or  not.  and  irrespective  of  whether 
you  really  intend  or  even  expect  to  follow 
through  on  the  numbers  that  are  in  the 
1981  resolution. 

WeU.  I  would  suggest  to  the  House  to- 
day that  even  Lord  Keynes  would  experi- 
ence heart  seizure  in  his  grave  if  he  knew 
that  this  House  was  preparing  to  adopt  a 
policy  that  hit  the  spending  and  borrow- 


ing throttle  this  year  in  the  midst  of  the 
worst  inflation  and  interest  rate  explo- 
sion in  peacetime  history,  and  then  fol- 
low that  by  slamming  on  the  brakes  next 
year  in  what  is  almost  guaranteed  to  be 
a  shrinking,  declining,  sagging  economy 
next  year. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  this 
economic  policy  embodied  in  the  1980 
resolution  with  this  amendment  and 
then  the  1981  resolution  is  upside  down. 
It  has  stood  logic  on  its  head  and  that 
the  Giaimo  amendment,  the  $4.6  billion 
add-on,  only  makes  it  worse. 

I  would  further  suggest  to  the  House 
today  that  the  whole  culprit  m  this  de- 
sultory drama  is  the  newly  revealed  met- 
aphysical inspiration  that  a  balanced 
budget  suspended  in  splendid  isolation 
is  unequivocally  good  and  that  deficits 
18  months  down  the  road  can  be  magi- 
cally warded  off  with  good  intentions  and 
bad  spending  and  tax  policies  that  we 
have  before  us. 

I  would  suggest  that  before  we  jump 
into  that  kind  of  erroneous  policy,  we 
ought  to  get  the  fundamentals  straight. 
Deficits  in  themselves  are  neither  good 
nor  bad.  They  promote  neither  inflation 
nor  employment.  They  cause  neither  re- 
cession nor  expansion.  In  fact,  they  are 
absolute  economic  eunuchs  until  they 
join  hands  with  other  policies  and  other 
economic  facts. 

If  budget  deficits  are  financed  in  an 
economy  with  an  unusually  high  private 
savings  rate,  they  cause  no  inflation  and 
little  adverse  impact  on  growth  and,  of 
course,  Japan  is  the  classic  case.  Today 
they  are  running  a  $100  billion  deficit 
in  U.S.  terms  and  they  have  a  far  lower 
inflation  rate,  a  far  higher  growth  rate, 
but  they  also  happen  to  have  a  24-per- 
cent rate  of  private  savings  relative  to 
their  national  income,  compared  to  3 
percent  in  this  country. 

If  deficits,  on  the  other  hand,  are  fi- 
nanced in  private  capital  and  credit 
markets  in  a  low  savings  economy  like 
ours,  again  they  are  not  inflationary, 
but  they  depress  private  investment,  pro- 
ductivity improvement,  and  output  and 
employment  growth. 

Great  Britain  under  Thatcher's  policy 
is  a  prime  example  of  that  approach  to 
the  deficit. 
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If  they  are  financed  at  the  open  mar- 
ket desk  of  the  central  bank  by  exchang- 
ing Treasury  bills  for  additional  bank 
reserves,  money  supply  and  credit  spend- 
ing in  the  private  economy,  and  if  money 
and  credit  expansion  is  excessive  enough, 
then  they  cause  rampant  inflation.  I 
would  suggest  that  was  the  policy  of  Mr. 
Miller  in  the  Carter  administration  up 
until  the  fall  of  last  year. 

Well,  the  problem  today,  as  we  deal 
with  this  amendment  in  the  fiscal  year 
1980  resolution,  and  in  the  1981  resolu- 
tion to  follow,  the  problem  today  is  that 
last  October  7,  Mr  Volcker  went  on 
strike,  in  essence,  and  said  we  are  going 
to  stop  financing  the  deficit  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  by  printing  new  greenbacks. 
For  all  practical  purposes  he  shut  down 
the  open  market  desk  to  slow  down 
money  growth  and  inflation. 

So  now  we  are  confronted  with  the 


worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  a  massive 
deficit  to  be  financed  out  of  a  minuscule 
private  supply  of  savings.  What  we  have 
done  is  programed  a  collusion  of  credit 
supply  and  credit  demand,  which  can 
have  only  one  dismal  result,  prohibi- 
tive interest  rates,  crowding  out  of  pri- 
vate borrowing,  and  raising  unemploy- 
ment and  plant  shutdowns  all  across  the 
country. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  today 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  for  the  extra 
$4.6  billion  on  top  of  the  $25  billion 
spending  overrun  that  we  have  had  since 
September,  and  the  $40  billion  spending 
overrun  since  last  May  in  the  first  res- 
olution, will  only  crowd  out  more  private 
borrowers,  more  jobs,  more  production, 
and  make  the  recession  worse  in  the 
months  ahead.  Then  as  the  economy 
staggers  into  1981,  under  that  blow  that 
we  are  imposing  here  today,  the  next  shoe 
falls  in  the  1981  resolution  that  we  will 
deal  with  tomorrow,  because  it  socks 
workers,  investors,  businesses,  and  en- 
trepreneurs with  a  staggering  $100  bil- 
lion tax  increase  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  today 
this  amendment,  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  resolution  and  position,  and  the 
one  to  follow,  adds  up  to  the  worst  Laurel 
and  Hardy  act  in  fiscal  history.  This 
year's  deficit  crowds  out  the  lubricant 
that  makes  the  economy  run:  Borrowed 
funds.  Next  year's  massive  tax  increases 
smother  the  incentives  which  make  it 
grow.  I  would  suggest  today  that  what 
we  ought  to  do  is  defeat  Laurel  today 
and  finish  on  Hardy  tomorrow, 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend  yielding  and  congratulate 
him  on  his  comments.  But  with  all  the 
bad  news  the  gentlem^in  is  bringing  to 
this  Chamber,  and  the  American  people, 
there  is  some  good  news.  The  good  news 
is  that  the  Keynesian  consensus  of  defi- 
cits are  good  and  savings  are  bad  has 
been  totally  shattered.  There  are  not 
many  people  around  or  left  in  Washing- 
ton any  longer  who  believe  that  deficits 
and  inflation  can  finance  economic 
growth  and  production.  This  was  the 
predicate  upon  which  the  Keynesian 
consensus  has  run  economic  policy  in 
Washington  for  so  long  and  now  has 
helped  create  conditions  of  high  unem- 
ployment and  high  inflation. 

The  gentleman  made  another  point  in 
his  contribution  to  this  debate  and  even 
more  particularly  to  our  minority  side 
of  the  aisle.  He  said  that  it  is  not  just  the 
deflcit  in  and  of  itself  which  is  inflation- 
ary; it  is  how  we  finance  deficits.  Is  that 
not  what  the  gentleman  was  saying? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stockman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  point.  All  deficits  are  not 
created  equal  and  we  have  to  understand 
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that  before  we  can  begin  to  formulate  an 
appropriate  policy,  the  worst  possible 
deflcit  is  to  have  a  massive  one  right  now 
when  we  have  the  kind  of  bottlenecks  in 
the  credit  market  that  we  have  today.  By 
adding  $4.6  billion  we  are  simply  causing 
I  number  of  plants  and  x  number  of 
jobs  to  be  shut  down  in  the  months  ahead 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
he  mentioned  that  we  are  going  to  be 
staggering  into  1981  economically.  I  say 
we  are  already  staggering,  the  economy 
Is  staggering  right  now.  In  the  gentle- 
man's district  in  Michigan,  in  New  York, 
and  in  other  northeastern  industrial 
States,  we  are  staggering  now  and  have 
been  for  some  years.  Plants  are  being 
shut  down  or  are  going  into  marginal 
levels  of  production  and  employment. 
The  unemployment  rate  in  the  Northeast 
is  marginally  much  higher  than  it  Is  in 
the  rest  of  the  country  and  just  talking 
about  balanced  budgets  is  outrageous 
and  indeed  misses  the  real  point  that  we 
should  be  discussing — getting  our 
economy  growing  again. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  reach 
a  balanced  budget  in  this  coimtry  given 
the  fact  that  as  the  economy  turns  down 
even  deeper  than  it  already  is  at  this 
point,  the  spending  associated  with  each 
Increase  in  the  rate  of  unemployment 
erodes  our  ability  to  raise  revenues.  We 
need  economic  prosperity.  Making  that 
our  goal  will  do  more  for  balancing  the 
budget  than  all  the  draconian  budget 
cuts  put  together. 

The  reason  I  voted  against  the  1980 
budget  resolution  in  the  first  place  was 
because  I  predicted  it  would  cause  a 
serious  recession.  There  are  some  in  this 
town  who  wanted  a  recession  because 
they  thought  that  was  the  Einswer  to  in- 
flation. We  must  reject  that  barbaric 
economic  idea 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  balanced  budget  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  resolution  will  disappear  iis 
quickly  as  the  WIN  buttons  did  in  the 
fall  of  1974. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  went  and  checked 
that  WIN  program  the  other  day,  and 
the  major  feature  was  a  5-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes  on  corporate  income  and 
personal  income.  In  January  then  the 
economy  was  flat  on  its  back,  we  had  a 
massive  deflcit.  and  the  whole  campaign 
was  shot, 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  one  of  the  few  Re- 
publicans who  opposed  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. The  gentleman  is  aware  when  the 
economy  turns  down  it  forces  spending 
to  go  up  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  in  a  contracting  economy.  Is  that 
not  really  part  of  our  problem  today? 
Should  not  our  goal  be  to  encourage  eco- 
nomic growth,  to  keep  unemployment 
down  and  try  to  expand  production  so 
that  we  have  a  higher  level  of  not  onlv 
employment  for  people,  but  of  the  rev- 
enues that  are  necessary  to  meet  that 
goal  of  a  balanced  budget? 

Now,  I  have  a  problem  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Giaimo)  for  precisely  the 


same  reasons.  But  I  must  say  that  right 
now  at  Bethlehem  Steel  in  my  commu- 
nity and  in  the  auto  plants  as  well,  they 
are  laying  ofif  people  not  only  because  of 
imports  but  because  of  the  irresponsible 
tax  and  regulatory  policy  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  will  vote  for  the  Giaimo  amend- 
ment. I  feel  a  tremendous  sense  of  pain 
and  identification  with  those  people  who 
are  being  unemployed  and  I  hope  to  help 
protect  them  somehow  from  the  mistaken 
of  this  economic  policy  of  raising  taxes 
and  slowing  down  the  economy  to  fisht 
inflation.  I  reject  that  "Hoover  type" 
economic  idea  and  call  for  the  Congress 
to  immediately  enact  the  type  of  eco- 
nomic growth  incentives  right  now  that 
will  get  our  Nation  moving  again,  back 
to  work  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy,  and  which  will  help  make 
American  indu.stry  and  American-made 
products  more  competitive  in  world 
markets.  Only  in  that  way  can  we  redu-e 
the  need  for  some  of  these  progrfims  and 
I  think  its  a  more  humane  and  compas- 
sionate way  to  solve  our  problems. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  time  was  now  to  flsh 
or  cut  bait.  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
really  is  now  for  the  Congress  to  live  up 
to  its  obligations,  to  live  up  to  w-hat  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  be  doing 
for  the  American  public,  what  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  be  doing  for  the 
defense  of  this  country,  what  we  have 
committed  ourselves  to  be  doing  to  im- 
prove transportation  in  this  country  and 
to  provide  monevs  for  housing  in  this 
country,  to  provide  food  stamps  for  those 
who  are  entitled  to  them. 

Those  are  obligations  we  have  made. 
I  do  not  understand  at  this  point  why 
we  now  are  suddenly  turning  the  situa- 
tion around  and  saying  we  are  not  going 
to  increase  the  budget. 

Let  us  look  for  1  minute.  Here  we  are 
talking  about  $700  million  in  housing 
credits.  I  have  heard  a  great  many 
speeches  on  the  floor  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  saying  that  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing to  stimulate  housing  in  this  coim- 
try and  construction.  Well,  we  are  not 
going  to  stimulate  it  if  we  do  not  put  any 
money  into  it.  This  is  a  very,  very  basic 
factor  here. 

Now,  we  talk  about  mass  transit.  We 
talk  about  the  energy  crisis.  This  has 
$700  million  for  transportation.  I  think 
this  is  a  commitment  we  have  made  to 
the  American  public. 

On  defense — this  is  one  I  picked  be- 
cause I  am  amazed  here,  particularly  by 
my  coUea^es  on  the  Republican  side 
saying  we  do  not  want  to  approve  $1.5 
billion  for  defense,  yet  the  same  people 
are  saying  this  have  already  made  state- 
ments and  commitments  of  an  additional 
$5  billion  over  the  present  budget  in  the 
1981  defense  budget.  That  does  not  make 
sense  to  me. 

For  income  security  we  have  $1.7  mil- 
lion. These  are  basic  commitments. 

I  do  not  understand  where  the  battle 
is  unless  it  is  merely  to  sort  of  have  an 
argument  on  the  floor  and  a  little  discus- 


sion back  and  forth.  But  the  recognition 
is  we  must  pass  this  budget,  this  addi- 
tional money  that  is  called  for  in  the  1980 
budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  the  great  county  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding. 

I  think  the  pwint  some  of  us  were  try- 
ing to  make  on  the  food  stamp  issue  is 
that  in  past  years  many  of  us  have  tried 
to  put  restrictions  on  the  use  of  food 
stamps.  Even  former  Secretary  of  HEW. 
Mr.  Califano.  has  said  time  and  time 
again  that  there  is  fraud  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  There  are  people  who 
misuse  the  program  who  do  not  deserve 
to  receive  the  beneflts.  It  is  wrong  to  keep 
adding  dollars  to  this  program  without 
really  knowing  whether  the  fraud  and 
overpayments  are  beng  eliminated. 

Nobody    is    suggesting    that   we   take 
away   food   stamp   beneflts   from   those 
who  truly  need  and  deserve  them. 
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The  point  is  we  keep  adding  dollars 
without  bringing  about  the  reforms  and 
the  reductions  that  are  needed.  It  is  not 
fair  to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
to  continue  to  support  programs  that  are 
not  being  administered  properly.  Even 
the  people  in  the  administration  admit 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  in  need 
of  real  administrative  reform. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments,  but  that  just  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  yes,  it  Is  true. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  It  is  not  true  because 
major  changes  were  made  in  the  food 
stamp  program  just  a  year  ago 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Wait  now  just  a  minute. 
I  want  to  hold  my  time  for  a  minute. 
The  Congress  itself  in  1977  made  a 
change  in  the  food  stamp  program  that 
thev  lived  to  regret,  and  in  March  of 
1979  they  passed  my  amendment  that 
changed  it. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT  They  took  the  cap 
oflf. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  Congress  in  all  its 
wisdom  in  1977  reduced  the  benefits  that 
the  elderly  would  receive.  The  elderly 
who  were  earning  $200  a  month  would 
go  from  $40  a  month  on  focxl  stamps 
down  to  $12  a  month,  with  inflation  and 
the  impossibility  of  living. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress — and  one  of 
my  great  feelings  about  this  House  is 
they  are  willing  when  they  recognize  a 
mistake  to  make  a  change — the  House 
did  make  a  cliange  in  March  of  1979  and 
voted  back  that  money  for  the  food 
stamp  recipients,  for  the  elderly.  But  the 
point  is  that  when  you  pick  on  food 
stamps,  it  is  a  code  word,  a  red  herring 
that  comes  across.  Someone  says  "food 
stamps"  and  "cheats,"  and  then  some- 
body says,  "Oh,  let  us  get  the  money 
away  from  them." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will     tritional  foods.  The  House  expressed  it-    Budget  Committee  wants  to  make  sure 

the  gentleman  yield?  self  very  clearly  on  that  issue.  We  are  not    it  goes  out  in  style  with  what  we  might 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  in  just  a  moment,     saying  to  food  stamp  recipients,  you  can-     as  well  call  a  fourth  concurrent  resolu- 
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the  record  20  percent  interest  rates  by     entitlement  program  and  now  you  want     Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  .  I  was  going  to 
forcing  additional  Treasury  borrowing  to    to  forget  about  it.  propose  only  a  partial  reduction  in  the 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  in  just  a  moment. 
We  know  very  well  that  the  vast  over- 
whelming majority  of  dollars  in  food 
stamps  goes  to  the  elderly,  goes  to  the 
disabled,  and  goes  to  the  very  young. 
That  is  where  the  biggest  part  of  the 
program  goes.  They  have  tried,  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  has  made 
many  changes  in  the  last  several  years — 
to  bring  about  changes  to  improve,  to 
eliminate  cheating.  I  do  not  like  cheat- 
ing any  better  than  anyone  else  does, 
but  I  am  not  willing  to  cut  out  a  pro- 
gram that  is  the  only  way  these  people 
can  manage  to  hang  on.  and  that  is 
what  I  think  is  important. 

I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  First  of  all,  the 
major  mistake  I  think  we  made  in  the 
Congress  was  taking  that  cap  off,  so  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that 
issue.  Second,  the  fraud  still  exists. 
There  are  many  areas  of  the  country  in 
which  officials  admit  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  not  being  administered 
correctly.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
has  given  us  several  reports  that  support 
these  allegations.  Therefore  I  could  not 
disagree  with  the  gentleman  more  that 
these  inequities  could  be  corrected.  They 
have  not.  I  think  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do  is  add  money  to  more  mistakes. 
I  am  not  saying  that  we  should  take 
benefits  away  from  the  elderly,  take 
them  away  from  the  disabled.  It  is  a  $9 
billion  program.  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  added  funds  will  not 
improve  it:  they  will  make  it  worse. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  We  have  made  our 
points  to  each  other  and  it  is  obvious 
that  we  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  the  figures  the  gentleman 
has  conflict  somewhat  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  figures  I  have  seen 
recently.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture itself  admits  there  is  a  15-percent 
waste  in  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  How  much? 
Mr.  WALKER.  Fifteen  percent. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Fifteen  percent. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Also  I  wiU  say  to  the 
gentleman  they  say  15  percent  of  the 
money  in  the  program  is  spent  for  non- 
nutritional  food.  That  is  a  30-percent 
range  in  terms  of  which  adjustments 
could  be  made  without  affecting  one 
needy  person  one  iota. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Let  me  sav  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  disagree  with  what  he  has 
just  said  about  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  I  have  faulted  them  myself 
for  the  administrative  handling  of  many 
of  the  things  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. As  to  the  question  that  the  gentle- 
man has  just  brought  up  I  recall  that  the 
House  overwhelmingly  defeated  it  last 
r^  i  '',**  ^^^  amendment  that  he  of- 
fered dealmg  with  the  so-called  nonnu- 


tritional  foods.  The  House  expressed  it- 
self very  clearly  on  that  issue.  We  are  not 
saying  to  food  stamp  recipients,  you  can- 
not buy  this  and  you  cannot  buy  that. 
We  are  not  proposmg  having  these  peo- 
ple go  into  a  checkout  line  and  having 
somebody  stand  there  and  say,  "No,  you 
are  not  eligible."  In  the  first  place,  one 
would  never  get  out  of  a  supermarket, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  we  are  not  put- 
ting the  program  or  the  people  of  this 
country  in  that  kind  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stockman,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  has  been  an  in- 
teresting discussion,  and  I  am  not  sure 
who  is  right.  But  I  think  it  is  confusing 
the  issue  because  we  are  not  here  voting 
on  $500  million  for  food  stamps  or  an 
extra  $1.1  billion  for  trade,  or  a  billion 
and  a  half  for  defense.  The  only  thing 
we  are  doing  is  voting  to  raise  the  aggre- 
gate ceiling  on  total  outlays  by  $4.6  bil- 
lion. Is  the  gentleman  imphcitly  saying 
that,  indeed,  if  we  do  need  this  extra 
money  for  food  stamps  or  trade  adjust- 
ment, that  in  the  rest  of  the  entire  out- 
lay plans  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $568  billion, 
we  cannot  find  $1  or  $100  miUion  or  $1 
billion  that  could  be  saved  through  reces- 
sions, through  a  change  in  statutory  cri- 
teria that  would  make  it  unnecessary  to 
raise  the  ceiling  the  full  amount  cover- 
ing these  items? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  question.  I  asked  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  that  question  dealing  with 
food  stamps  just  because  we  were  talk- 
ing about  it.  He  made  it  very  clear  in  his 
answer  that  if  we  do  not  vote  for  this,  we 
do  not  raise  this  $4.6  billion,  that  the 
food  stamp  program  basically  is  going  to 
terminate  unless  the  Congress  takes 
action  by  the  15th  of  May.  So  my  answer 
to  the  question  is  that  right  now  if  we  do 
not  pass  this,  this  program  in  particular 
will  come  to  a  halt.  The  other  things  I 
am  sure  will  survive.  But  I  do  not  think 
in  a  time  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
defense  of  th's  country  and  increasing 
moneys  for  defense,  we  ought  to  now  say 
let  us  cut  $15  billion.  That  makes  no 
sense  to  me.  I  think  we  can  vote  for  $4.6 
billion  and  approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  finally 
laymg  to  rest  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  It  has  been  quite  a  year.  We  started 
last  April  with  spending  of  $532  bUlion 
Last  November  we  added  $15  billion 
Several  weeks  ago  we  heaped  on  another 
$20  billion. 

Now.  as  we  send  this  budget  to  its 
final  resting  place,  the  majority  on  the 


Budget  Committee  wants  to  make  sure 
it  goes  out  in  style  with  what  we  might 
as  well  call  a  fourth  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. They  have  handed  Xis  a  bill  for 
funeral  expenses  totaling  $4.6  billion. 
I  call  these  figures  to  your  attention 
for  good  reason.  We  are  about  to  give 
birth  to  the  1981  budget.  It  is  this  new 
budget  that  we  are  masquerading  as  a 
balanced  budget.  The  unsuspecting 
American  public  believes  that  this  new- 
budget  will  remain  balanced  for  the 
duration  of  the  fiscal  year.  With  the 
left  hand  we  are  shoving  this  year's 
deficit  to  $42  billion  and  with  the  right 
hand  we  are  supposedly  bringing  the 
deficit  down  to  zero.  It  reminds  me  of 
those  three  famous  lies:  The  check  is 
in  the  mail.  Yes.  darling,  I  still  love 
you.  And,  I  am  from  the  Government 
and  I  am  here  to  help  you. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Despite 
all  of  the  media  hype  concentrated  on 
the  next  fiscal  year,  this  vote  on  the 
1980  budget  is  the  real  test  vote  for  all 
of  us;  1981  means  nothing  now.  not  in 
April  of  1980.  What  matters  is  our  will 
power  today.  What  matters  is  our  re- 
solve to  bring  about  fiscal  responsibility 
and  economic  relief  now  in  1980.  before 
it  is  too  late.  If  this  Congress  cannot 
impose  discipline  on  itself  today,  then 
who  among  us  can  honestly  participate 
in  the  fantasizing  over  a  balanced  budg- 
et for  1981. 

It  does  not  make  much  difference 
why  the  committee  contends  this  new 
money  is  necessary.  If,  indeed,  the 
food  stamp  program  cannot  survive 
without  another  $500  million,  and  if, 
indeed,  trade  adjustment  assistance 
absolutely  demands  an  additional  $1 
billion,  which  I  seriously  doubt,  then  we 
can  make  cutbacks  in  other  areas  to 
account  for  the  $4.6  billion  shortfall. 
We  can  defer  spending,  or  rescind 
spending  or  freeze  spending  in  other 
programs. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  perpetu- 
ate this  charade  year  after  year,  telling 
the  American  people  next  year,  always 
next  year,  we  will  be  frugal,  prudent  and 
responsible.  We  cannot  continue  to 
procrastinate  our  way  through  one  crisis 
after  another.  We  can  no  longer  sit  idly 
by  playing  our  fiddles  while  the  very 
economic  fabric  of  our  Nation  bums 
out  of  control. 

This  is  the  time  to  take  a  stand.  This 
is  the  time  to  say  "no."  For  once  re- 
sist. For  once  stop  the  maddening  esca- 
lation in  spending.  For  once  make  the 
budget  process  work  the  way  it  was  in- 
tended to  work.  This  amendment  we 
have  before  us  is  the  greatest  test  we 
face.  Do  not  let  it  pass. 

This  amendment  before  us  now  is  an 
embodiment  of  everything  that  is  wrong 
with  our  current  budget  process. 

It  proposes  to  add  another  $4.6  billion 
to  the  1980  budget.  That  is  over  and 
above  the  $19.4  billion  by  which  the  third 
budget  resolution  already  exceeds  the 
ceihng  adopted  last  fall.  It  proposes  to 
boost  the  current  year  deficit  to  nearly 
$43  billion  at  the  very  moment  when 
inflation  has  risen  to  record  levels  of 
18  to  20  percent.  It  will  exacerbate  the 
credit  crunch  and  prevent  a  decline  in 
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the  record  20  percent  interest  rates  by 
forcing  additional  Treasury  borrowing  to 
finance  the  increased  deficit. 

We  spend  hours  debating  the  1981 
budget,  which  does  not  begin  until  Octo- 
ber, but  hardly  a  mention  is  made  of 
what  we  are  doing  in  1980.  The  Budget 
Committee  spent  aays  considering  1981. 
but  took  less  than  an  hour  to  vote  a 
$19.6  billion  add-on  for  1980.  The  rule 
allows  numerous  amendments  to  the 
1981  budget,  but  for  1980,  only  the  com- 
mittee add-on  amendment  is  made  in 
order. 

The  committee  fact  sheet  calls  this  a 
"technical"  amendment.  Boy.  some  tech- 
nical amendment:  S4.6  billion  worth. 
They  call  it  that  because  they  hope 
the  word  "technical"  will  result  in  its 
automatic  approval  without  thorough 
consideration. 

We  do  this  every  year.  We  go  through 
such  agony  in  trying  to  set  ceilings  in 
the  first  and  second  resolutions,  and 
then  when  the  third  and  usually  final 
resolution  comes  along,  we  act  to  bust 
those  ceilings  and  undermine  all  that 
earlier  labor  without  batting  an  eye. 

I  will  lay  any  odds  you  want  that, 
despite  this  great,  courageous  effort  we 
are  theoretically  making  to  balance  the 
1981  budget,  come  next  year  at  this 
time,  this  House  minus  Mr.  Giaimo  will 
quietly  act  to  lift  the  spending  ceiling 
and  unbalance  that  budget,  all  the  while 
hoping  nobody  is  watching. 

It's  all  such  a  charade.  We  spend 
countless  hours  on  these  paper  ceilings 
in  the  first  and  second  resolutions,  but 
then  when  push  comes  to  shove,  we  act 
to  waive  those  ceilings  with  hardly  more 
than  a  whimper. 

I  would  like  to  beheve  this  year  will 
be  different.  It  is  vital  that  it  be  differ- 
ent, not  only  for  the  integrity  of  the 
budget  process,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
economy. 

We  do  not  effect  current  rate  of  in- 
flation by  waiting  until  October  to  cut 
spending.  The  only  way  we  can  impact 
on  the  present  18  to  20  percent  inflation 
is  by  putting  the  lid  on  current  expendi- 
tures, the  money  that  is  fanning  the 
fires  of  inflation  today,  tomorrow  and 
the  next  day. 

That  is  why,  of  all  the  amendments 
we  will  be  considering,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  important   as   far   as   the   battle 
against  inflation  is  concerned. 
n  1410 

The  sponsors  of  the  amendment  claims 
that  the  increases  are  all  mandatory  and 
we  have  no  choice.  Nonsense.  We  can 
control  the  spending  for  any  program 
we  want  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so.  I 
have  been  so  rankled  in  times  past  when 
those  opportimities  have  come  up  and  we 
have  blown  them. 

Now,  last  year  we  had  a  spirited  debate 
on  the  budget  proposition  here  and  we 
kept  talking  about  stopping  the  creation 
of  these  so-called  uncontroUables. 

The  flrst  entitlement  program  that 
came  out  of  the  box  we  caught  the  ma- 
jority unaware  and  through  a  motion  to 
recommit,  the  only  one  that  was  adopted 
last  year  we  made  it  stick.  The  one  time 
we  prevented  the  establishment  of  a  new 


entitlement  program  and  now  you  want 
to  forget  about  it. 

The  second  time  we  had  that  oppor- 
tunity that  is  exactly  what  you  did.  you 
gut  us  before  we  get  started  by  saying, 
"You  cannot  do  it  here — not  with  this 
program." 

I  am  referring  to  the  attempt  by  my- 
self and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Stockman  1  to  prevent  the  CHAP 
program  from  being  an  entitlement.  We 
lost,  but  we  were  right.  When  the  Budget 
Committee  decided  to  balance  the  budget 
the  CHAP  program  was  the  first  to  be  cut 
back  severely.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
said  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  be  able  to  decide  on  an  annual 
basis.  Where  were  you  then? 

Let  me  cite  one  example  of  an  area 
which  this  amendment  proposes  to  in- 
crease. This  amendment  provides  over 
a  billion  dollars  for  the  so-called  trade 
assistance  adjustment  program.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  abused  of  our  entitle- 
ment programs.  Payments  are  made  to 
workers  even  if  imports  represent  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  reasons  for  their 
layoffs.  Do  you  know  that  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  are  back  on  the  job 
before  they  get  their  payment  for  trade 
adjustment?  That  is  the  latest  testimony 
before  our  committee  given  just  last 
week.  Once  certified,  they  are  automat- 
ically entitled  to  receive  benefits  time 
and  time  again,  for  up  to  52  weeks  re- 
gardless of  the  reasons  for  subsequent 
layoffs. 

Virtually  all  of  the  increase  in  this 
program  is  due  to  auto  lavoffs.  In  the 
auto  industry,  the  union  contract  requires 
the  companies  to  pay  unemployment 
benefits  up  to  95  percent  of  the  employ- 
ee's wage.  The  trade  adjustment  pay- 
ments are  in  effect  used  to  subsidize  that 
unemployment  benefit.  The'  worker  re- 
ceives a  25-percent  payment  regardless. 
So  the  trade  program  in  effect  helps  the 
company  make  that  payment.  It  provides 
cash  to  the  company's  treasury. 

When  workers  are  certified  because 
Ford  or  Chrysler  decide  to  produce  cars 
in  Canada  for  shipment  into  this  coim- 
try,  or  because  our  companies  were  slow 
to  build  fuel  efflcient  automobiles.  I  do 
not  think  the  American  taxpayer  should 
be  asked  to  subsidize  the  companies  for 
the  resulting  layoffs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  suggests  that  the  trade  adjustment 
benefit  be  limited  to  workers  who  have 
exhausted  their  unemployment  benefits. 
That  very  sensible  recommendation 
could  be  adopted  right  now,  and  if  so, 
would  sharply  reduce  the  supplemental 
funding  required. 

The  gentleman  from  Cahfomia  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  will  recall  that  earlier  we 
wanted  to  have  made  in  order  an  amend- 
ment to  get  at  this  problem  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  We  were  denied  that  opportunity. 
So  we  have  to  do  our  best  now  to  fight 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 


Cormecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  .  I  was  going  to 
propose  only  a  partial  reduction  in  the 
ceiling  increase  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment, but  that  option  was  not  allowed. 
Instead,  we  are  faced  with  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  decision. 

I  urge  that  we  leave  it.  It  may  require 
additional  belt-tightening,  but  we  can 
live  within  the  1980  ceiling  established 
by  the  Budget  Committee  just  1  month 
ago,  and  still  provide  most  of  the 
mandatory  increases  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

This  is  the  key  vote  in  the  battle 
against  inflation.  We  need  the  spending 
reductions  now.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  First  of  aU,  did  the 
gentleman  say  that  50  percent  of  the 
people  who  receive  these  benefits  have 
already  gone  back  to  work? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Fifty  percent? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Fifty  percent  of  those 
who  are.  frankly,  back  to  work  before 
they  get  their  adjustment  payments 
under  that  trade  assistance  program 
Some  of  those  average  layoffs  are  2  and  3 
weeks  in  duration,  that  is  all. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  recall  the 
debate  on  that  program  when  we  con- 
ceived it,  it  was  intended  for  when  a 
worker  was  displaced  for  a  long  period 
of  time  because  of  exorbitant  imports. 
Then  we  should  rally  to  their  support  be- 
cause then  there  would  be  a  really  crit- 
ical problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the  way  this 
thing  has  worked.  As  I  said  earlier,  when 
you  have  Chrysler  or  Ford  producing  cars 
up  in  Canada  and  shipping  them  down  to 
the  United  States  instead  of  producing 
them  here,  we  have  to  pay  through  this 
trade  adjustment  program. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  why 
does  the  gentleman  call  this  the  fourth 
concurrent  resolution?  I  think  we  ought 
to  explain  that  to  our  colleagues.  The 
gentleman  has  called  the  Giaimo 
amendment  "the  fourth  concurrent 
resolution." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  of  coiu-se  we 
passed  the  first  last  May,  then  we 
passed  the  second  late  in  November.  The 
Budget  Committee  reported  an  increase 
of  $20  billion  over  the  second  and  en- 
veloped that  third  resolution  in  with 
the  1981  budget.  My  view  is  we  ought  to 
just  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  call 
this  amendment  really  "a  fourth  budget 
resolution." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  the  Giaimo 
amendment  is  just  a  fourth  concurrent 
resolution? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  what  I  wotild 
call  it. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
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preciate  the  gentleman  bringing  up  this 
issue  of  trade  adjustment  assistance  be- 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.   Giaimo  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr   Michel  was 


asking  for  money  for  the  supplemental 
funds  and  I  said,  well,  maybe  we  will 
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conversations  I  take  the  gentleman  seri-     caused  by  these  low  sales.  Two  cities  in 
ouslv.  at  his  word.  If  he  were  here,  that     my    district,    Kokomo    and    Anderson. 


doubt  that  auto  workers  without  jobs  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  and  across  the  coim- 
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preciate  the  gentleman  bringing  up  this 
issue  of  trade  adjustment  assistance  be- 
catise  here  is  a  good  example  of  how 
wrong  is  the  argument  that  our  hands 
are  tied  and  that  we  just  have  to  sit  here 
and  do  nothing.  What  the  gentleman  is 
really  saying  is  that  the  workers  will  not 
lose  a  dime  if  we  cut  this  back  because 
they  will  get  subbenefits  anyway  from 
their  company.  What  this  is  doing  right 
now  is  encouraging  the  company  to  shift 
their  production  to  Canada,  lay  off  work- 
ers in  the  United  States  and  reduce  their 
subpayments  companywide.  Is  that  not 
right? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  was  trving  to  make. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  And  second  it  would 
take  1  hour  for  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  pass  a  resolution  lowering 
the  70  percent  of  gross  wage  ceiling  to  60 
percent.  Now.  that  is  a  gross  wage  which 
means  that  adjustment  assistance  bene- 
fits probably  reach  90  percent  of  take- 
home  pay  and  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
promised  anybody  that  for  a  short-term 
layoff  we  are  going  to  guarantee  90  per- 
cent of  the  take-home  pav  under  trade 
adjustment  assistance.  That  step  could 
be  taken  right  now  and  avoid  expendi- 
tures down  the  road  this  fiscal  year.  Is 
that  not  the  case? 

Mr.  MrCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  valuable  con- 
tribution, coming  from  a  State  where 
automobiles  are  produced.  The  gentle- 
man knows  full  well  what  I  am  talking 
about  here. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  eentleman  y*eld  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michiean 

Mr  STOCKMAN.  The  irony  is  that  in 
my  district  we  have  no  assembly  plants, 
we  just  have  components  plants.  But 
workers  who  make  the  castings  are  not 
eligible — only  those  who  work  in  assem- 
bly plants  get  it.  I  am  not  complaining 
about  that.  I  am  only  trying  to  demon- 
strate how  arbitrar>-  the  whole  thing  is. 
There  are  thousands  of  workers  laid  off 
in  the  RV  industr>-  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  gentleman  from  Detroit  a  mo- 
ment ago  said,  higher  energy  prices,  but 
there  are  not  any  RV  imports  and  they 
are  not  getting  a  dime  under  trade 
adjustment  assistance  This  thing  is  the 
most  arbitrary,  inequitable,  costly  policy 
that  we  have  on  the  books  todav,  that 
has  ballooned  spending  by  $1  billion  in 
6  months.  We  ought  to  do  something 
about  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  surely 
have  to  concur  with  what  the  gentle- 
man said. 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  our  chairman 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  I  think,  as 
the  gentleman  who  just  finished  speaking 
said,  we  ought  to  do  something  about  it 

If  we  do  not  like  some  of  these  laws 

and  I  do  not  like  some  of  these  laws we 

ought  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Giaimo  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Michel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
are  going  to  do  something  about  this, 
however,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
we  have  to  do  it  by  more  than  just 
objecting  to  it  in  a  budget  resolution. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  knows 
that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  the  gentleman  will 
admit,  we  have  had  many  discussions 
about  this. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  say  this.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  know  I  agree  with  a  lot 
of  what  my  friend  from  Illinois  says. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  the  closer  the  gen- 
tleman gets  to  retirement  the  more  ho 
agrees  with  it.  I  know. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man. I  look  forward  to  retirement  with 
great  eagerness. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know  that. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  have  had  terrible 
experiences  with  the  1980  budget  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  in  this  budget 
year  of  1980,  inflation  went  way  beyond 
our  expectations.  We  were  thiniking 
about  7V2-percent.  8-percent  Inflation  a 
year  ago.  Who  would  have  ever  dreamed 
that  it  would  go  to  the  heights  that  it 
has  gone  in  1980? 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  becau.se  of 
all  that  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Congress 
has  learned  a  lesson  and  in  the  1981 
budget  we  are  taking  great  steps  to  see 
that  we  do  not  have  a  repetition  of  what 
is  happening  in  1980.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  we  are  trying  to  get  reconcilia- 
tion in  there  which  will  compel  some 
of  the  committees  to  take  the  necessary 
legislative  reform  steps  to  save  some 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  to  go 
beyond  that.  As  the  gentleman  says, 
we  can  do  whatever  we  want  to  In  this 
Congress  on  legislation  if  we  have  a 
mind  to  do  it.  We  can  change  laws. 
There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  in  the  law 
that  cannot  be  changed  by  this  Con- 
gress if  it  decides  to  do  it.  However,  we 
are  7  months  into  the  fiscal  year.  We 
are  not  looking  ahead  now  to  a  future 
year  where  we  are  saying  we  are  going 
to  provide  reconciliation  and  where  we 
are  going  to  insist  that  the  committees 
act  quickly  before  the  fiscal  year  starts. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  say  that 
we  are  going  lo  try  to  hold  up  those 
spending  bills  which  exceed  their  func- 
tional allocations.  All  of  these  are  safe- 
guards we  are  trying  to  build  into  1981. 
We  do  not  have  that  option  in  1980. 

The  gentleman  knows  of  the  add-ons 
that  I  want.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to 
call  it  a  fourth  budget  resolution.  OK. 
That  will  not  make  me  feel  badly.  How- 
ever, absent  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act.  which  is  an  entitlement 
act — frankly,  whether  we  like  it  or  not: 
I  am  not  enamored  of  that  law.  I  never 
was.  but  it  IS  the  law  If  we  renege  they 
would  have  a  right  of  action  against  the 
Government,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in 
our  committee  the  other  day  they  were 


asking  for  money  for  the  supplemental 
funds  and  I  said.  well,  maybe  we  will 
not  give  you  the  full  amount.  What  hap- 
pens then? 

Well,  there  was  some  kind  of  nebulous 
response  that,  maybe  they  will  go  to 
court  and  sue. 

We  said.  well,  so  be  it.  but  in  the  mean- 
time I  do  think  we  are  obliged,  having 
known  so  little  about  how  this  law  op- 
erates in  a  practical  sense,  that  we  ought 
not  to  be  foreclosed  from  making  an 
adjustment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Whatever  the  reality  is— 
in  what  the  gentleman  says,  the  fact  is 
in  all  these  programs,  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  mine,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  has  really  the  say  as  to 
whether  or  not  that  money  should  be 
furnished  to  them.  In  all  of  the  items 
that  are  in  my  amendment,  other  than 
the  Trade  Adjustment  Act,  they  require 
action  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

n   1420 

Now,  our  Appropriations  Committee 
came  to  us  in  the  Budget  Committee  and 
said: 

We  have  to  have  this  leeway  In  the  budget 
We  have  scrutinized  the  programs.  We  Intend 
to  cut  them  wherever  possible,  but  there  are 
mandatories  and  there  are  dlscretlonarles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Giaimo  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Michel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.  GIAIMO   Treading]: 

There  are  mandatory  programs  of  about 
$7,8  billion.  They  Involve  pay;  they  Involve 
military  retirement  pay  guaranteed  loans; 
$23  blillon  for  medicaid;  black  lung.  $600 
million.  Those  are  all  mandatories. 

And  in  addition  to  that,  our  Appro- 
priations Committee  tells  us  there  are 
about  $7  billion  in  discretionarj*  pro- 
grams, and  I  understand  what  they  are 
saying: 

That  Is  the  most  that  we  can  find.  Those 
programs  have  to  be  provided.  Those  pro- 
grams have  to  be  funded  We  are  exercising 
our  discretion  to  eliminate  those  where  dis- 
cretion tells  us  we  can  save  some  money. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  tell  us  and 
the  administration  tells  us  that  because 
of  the  new  reestimates  that  have  come 
up,  that  they  need  this  additional  money. 
The  Highway  Committee.  $722  million 
in  highway  liquidating  and  cash  com- 
mitments and  obligations  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  we  have  to  pay  that 
money  or  the  contractors  can  sue  us. 

It  goes  on  and  on  and  on,  so  that  I 
concede  that  we  are  in  bad  shape  in 
1980.  but  we  are  7  months  into  the 
year  and  we  have  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
But.  we  are  going  to  do  a  totally  dif- 
ferent job.  with  the  gentleman's  help 
and  the  help  of  many  others,  in  1981.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  find 
ourselves  in  this  situation  next  year. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Unfortunately,  the  gen- 
tleman bv  his  own  commitment  will  not 
be  able  to  be  here  bevond  the  first  quar- 
ter of  that  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  will  be  others. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  know  by  our  private 
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conversations  I  take  the  gentleman  seri- 
ously, at  his  word.  If  he  were  here,  that 
would  be  his  objective.  I  have  only  the 
opportunity  now  to  express  these  con- 
cerns for  the  erosion  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, by  what  we  are  doing  here.  To  show 
my  good  faith  I  will  insert  in  the  Record 
those  areas  where  I  would  suggest  cuts 
other  than  where  the  gentleman  would, 
of  a  possible  $5.3  billion  in  1980  spend- 
ing. It  does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  in 
those  areas  the  gentleman  alluded  to. 
All  we  are  doing  here  is  setting  a  cap. 
and  we  could  make  adjustments  within 
that.  At  this  point.  I  shall  insert  my  rec- 
ommendations as  to  where  this  Congress 
might  consider  holding  the  line  for  this 
current  fiscal  year. 

POSSIBLE  1980  REDUCTIONS  BELOW  GIAIMO 

AMENDMENT 

|ln  millionsi 


Proiram 


Reduction 
BA     Outlays 


Rescissions  and  deferrals  proposed  by  Pres'- 
dent  but  not  included  m  Third  Budjet  Res- 
olution....  $5,363  J324 

Defer  transportation  programs  (Carter  pro- 
posal)         601  100 

Phase   out   welfare    reform    demonstration 

(Carter  proposal) _  0  U4 

Reduce  increases  m  foreiin  aid  appropria- 
tions bill 1,200  300 

Tareeted  fiscal  assistance.- 200  200 

CETA  title  II  d  Freeze  enrollment  at  cur- 
rent 200.000  slot  level 200  180 

CETA  title  VI;  Phase  out  projram  by  end  of 

year 500  450 

Summer  Youth  Employment:  Reduce  number 

of  slots  in  half...    400  400 

Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps;  Phase  out 

program  by  end  of  year 60  34 

Impactaid.  ..    100  100 

Energy  discretionary  increases 568  408 

Social  service  and  child  welfare  increases 216  216 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  increase 900  900 

Food  stamps;  Cap  It  at  J8  billion  for  1980...     1.155        1,190 

Space  Shuttle;  Eliminate  increase 300  180 

NIH;  Reduce  indirect  costs 200  100 

Public  Health  Service;  Reduce  increases  over 
1979 200  100 

Total - 12,198       5,336 


Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 

strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment increases  the  allowable  funding 
level  for  trade  adjustment  benefits  by 
$1  billion.  These  benefits  which  are  given 
to  American  workers  who  have  been 
laidoff  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  competi- 
tion from  imports. 

The  main  reason  the  trade  adjustment 
benefits  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1980 
are  insufficient  is  the  unexpected  in- 
crease in  unemployment  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry. The  figures  for  this  month  indi- 
cate that  sales  for  U.S.  automobile 
manufacturers  fell  32  percent  from 
the  same  period  last  year. 

I  represent  a  district  that  is  very 
heavily  impacted  by  the  unemployment 


caused  by  these  low  sales.  Two  cities  in 
my  district.  Kokomo  and  Anderson, 
both  have  unemployment  rates  ap- 
proaching 20  percent.  While  the  econ- 
omy in  those  cities  is  obviously  depressed, 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  unemployed 
auto  workers  are  receiving  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  has  prevented  a  major 
economic  disaster  in  these  areas. 

I  have  talked  with  officials  at  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  who  tell  me  that  the 
funds  could  be  exhausted  by  the  middle 
of  May  if  Congress  does  not  act.  It  would 
be  unconscionable  for  the  Congress  to 
allow  trade  adjustment  assistance  to 
lapse.  With  over  250.000  auto  workers 
currently  idled,  we  must  recognize 
the  importance  of  these  benefits  to 
communities  such  as  Kokomo  and 
Anderson. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for 
two  reasons.  First,  to  compliment  Chair- 
man GiAiMO  and  the  Budget  Committee 
for  what  I  consider  to  be  a  splendid,  re- 
sponsible job  for  dealing  with  this  budget 
resolution.  Frankly,  it  is  with  consider- 
able pride  that  I  am  able  to  go  back  to 
my  congressional  district  and  tell  my 
constituents  that  we  will  have  a  balanced 
budget  for  1981.  The  result  is  commend- 
able. I  believe  the  process  by  which  the 
result  comes  about  is  equally  commend- 
able. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  action  requiring  rec- 
onciliation, with  the  requirement  that 
appropriations  bills  not  be  enrolled  if 
they  exceed  the  budget  targets,  with  the 
setting  of  targets  for  the  first  time  for 
subsequent  fiscal  years.  In  my  view,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  been  extraordi- 
narily responsible  this  year  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  budget  process,  and  my  hat 
goes  off  to  Chairman  Giaimo  and  his 
Budget  Committee  members. 

Second.  I  want  to  speak  specifically  in 
support  of  that  part  of  the  Giaimo 
amendment  that  will  permit  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $1.1  bilhon  for  trade 
readjustment  benefits  for  the  remainder 
of  fiscal  year  1980.  Without  this  move, 
thousands  of  American  workers  who  are 
now  receiving  trade  readjustment  as- 
sistance benefits  will  not  be  able  to  do  so 
for  the  final  4  months  of  this  fiscal 
year.  Thousands  more  who  have  just 
been  recently  declared  eligible  for  trade 
readjustment  assistance  benefits  will  not 
be  able  to  receive  them  at  all. 

In  my  own  district.  I  refer  specifically 
to  1.100  workers  who  have  just  been  laid 
off  permanently  by  the  Seiberling  Rub- 
ber Co..  which  is  closing  its  doors  for 
good  in  2  weeks.  I  refer  to  several  thou- 
sands of  autoworkers  in  my  district, 
many  of  whom  have  been  laid  off  for 
nearly  9  months  and  have  thereby  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  benefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance benefits  were  designed  by  this 
Congress  to  assist  American  workers  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  partly  or  wholly  be- 
cause of  foreign  imports.  Can  anyone 


doubt  that  autoworkers  without  jobs  in 
Ohio  and  Michigan  and  across  the  coun- 
try are  the  victims  of  foreign  imports  at 
a  time  when  some  2  million  Japanese 
autos  are  flooding  into  this  country? 
Under  the  law.  the  present  law  which  has 
not  yet  been  changed,  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  those  workers.  To  meet  that 
obligation,  we  must  do  soon  what  the 
Giaimo  amendment  proposes  to  do. 

For  that  reason.  I  urge  support  of  the 
Giaimo  amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\'e 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  adds 
$4.6  billion  to  the  $21  billion  m  increased 
spending  we  are  being  asked  to  tack  on 
to  the  1980  budget. 

We  seem  to  average  about  $5  billion 
per  month  in  unforseen  spending  around 
here  on  budget  resolutions. 

It  took  us  4  months  to  add  about  $20 
billion  on  to  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

It  took  us  less  than  a  month  to  add 
almost  $5  billion  to  the  third  budget 
resolution. 

It  is  a  good  thing  this  resolution  will 
not  be  lying  around  here  for  a  month 
longer. 

Setting  aside  the  overall  problem  of 
credibility  on  the  spending  issue,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  some  of  the  sp>ecifics 
in  this  amendment  may  give  us  some 
problems  down  the  line. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  example  of  a 
well-intentioned  but  runaway  program 

This  amendment  includes  approxi- 
mately $1  billion  in  trade  adjustment 
payments  which  the  President  supposed- 
ly forgot  to  include  in  his  1980  budget. 

This  is  the  program  which  pays  extra 
benefits  to  workers  in  the  auto  industry 
who  are  laid  off  their  jobs  because  of 
increased  auto  imports. 

The  benefits  paid  out  under  this  pro- 
gram are  in  addition  to  unemployment 
benefits  and  supplemental  unemploy- 
ment benefits  financed  by  employers. 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  auto  indus- 
try is  in  trouble.  I  think  its  problems 
are  featured  in  a  cover  stor>-  on  one  of 
the  news  magazines  this  week. 

But  is  this  the  program  to  help  them 
out,  or  just  another  bone  thrown  to 
the  electorate  in  an  election  year? 

I  have  here  a  GAO  report,  which  ever>' 
Member  of  Congress  has  received,  on 
this  program. 

The  GAO  surveyed  a  random  sampling 
of  import-affected  workers  who  received 
these  benefits  during  a  recent  2-year  pe- 
riod and  found  it  helped  few. 

It  failed  to  help  laid  off  workers  in  the 
auto  industry  find  new  employment,  and 
it  failed  to  give  them  significant,  mean- 
ingful financial  aid  during  their  unem- 
ployment. 

Among  other  things,  the  GAO  found 
that:  71  percent — not  50  percent — of  the 
workers  receiving  trade  adjustment  pay- 
ments received  them  in  a  lump  sum  after 
they  had  already  gone  back  to  work;  42 
percent  of  those  receiving  these  bene- 
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fits  also  received  a  combination  of  un- 
employment  benefits  and  company  fi- 
nanced    supplemental      unemployment 


Someone  asked  him  why. 
He  said  he  could  not  understand  it,  he 
took  his  metrical  regularly,  in  between 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  direct  this  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  and  I  would 
refer  to   the   numbers  which   we   have 
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sary  reforms  so  we  can  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

So  I  reiect  the  notion  that  this  is  cnmp. 


we  have  in  our  budget  resolution,  are  the 
best  estimates  we  can  get  from  CBO. 
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Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  share  his  optimism  in  the 
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fits  also  received  a  combination  of  un- 
employment benefits  and  company  fi- 
nanced supplemental  unemployment 
benefits,  which  paid  many  95  percent  of 
their  previous  take-home  pay;  and  that 
38  percent  of  the  workers  had  consider- 
able financial  help  from  their  spouses 
who  also  worked. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  GAO  found  that 
the  majority  of  these  workers  failed  to 
characterize  their  financial  problems 
during  layoffs — before  they  received 
trade  adjustment  payments — as  serious. 

And  most  of  the  workers  did  not  use 
the  program's  services  to  relocate,  help 
them  find  new  jobs,  or  get  additional 
training  because  they  went  right  back  to 
work  for  their  previous  employer. 

The  GAO  concludes  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  program  could  save 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  and  provide 
significant  help  to  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed by  simply  targeting  benefits  for 
the  long-term  unemployed  only. 

In  other  words,  provide  trade  adjust- 
ment payments  only  to  those  who  have 
already  exhausted  unemployment 
benefits. 

But  here  we  are.  ignoring  this  advice, 
with  a  whopping  $1  billion  spending  in- 
crease for  this  program  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  supposedly  necessitated  by  inflation 
and  by  new  workers  on  the  roils. 

I  am  not  saying  we  do  not  need  this 
program  but  that  perhaps  we  do  not  need 
it  at  this  level  of  expenditure. 

The  GAO  seems  to  be  telling  us  that 
we  could  get  along  with  a  lot  less  fund- 
ing for  this  program  with  the  only  side 
effect  being  it  would  actually  help  the 
mo6t  needy  more. 

The  increased  level  of  spending  for  this 
program,  however,  could  legitimately  give 
some  the  hunch,  the  suspicion,  that  it 
may  be  just  an  excuse  for  raising  the 
amount  of  1980  spending  in  general. 

They  might  argue  that  way  we  will 
have  more  to  play  around  with  so  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  finance 
the  cuts  we  are  about  to  make  in  the  1981 
budget  with  1980  money  further  on  down 
the  line. 

But  the  public  will  not  be  fooled  by  a 
shell  game  of  hiding  the  budget  increases. 
because  its  effects  on  the  economv  will 
refuse  to  hide  themselves. 

I  can  just  hear  it  a  year  from  now. 
when  the  balanced  budget  of  1981  does 
nothing  to  check  the  inflationary  spiral 
in  this  country. 

Everyone  will  say  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  a  poor  tool  of  economic  policy 
it  does  not  work. 

And  they  will  be  right. 

Bwause  we  never  gave  it  a  chance  in 
the  first  place,  because  all  the  talk  about 
It  around  here  is  just  talk. 

We  talk  about  balancing  the  budget  the 
same  way  people  talk  about  going  on  a 
diet.  We  will  do  it  tomorrow,  or  next  year 
anytime  but,  now. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  a  fa- 
mous defensive  lineman  when  he  was 
Playmg  football  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams.  He  used  to  have  difficulty  keeping 
his  weight  down.  It  used  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween 285  and  310,  so  he  went  on  a  sS- 
clal  metrical  diet  to  reduce 

But  after  several  months  on  this  diet, 
he  kept  gaining  weight. 


Someone  asked  him  why. 

He  said  he  could  not  understand  it,  he 
took  his  metrical  regularly,  in  between 
every  meal. 

That  is  about  the  same  strategy  we  are 
using  here  today  on  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget. 

It  is  that  in-between-the-resolutions 
spending  that  hurts  so  much  and  why  we 
fiiid  our  budget  $25  billion  heavier  de- 
spite our  protestations  that  we  are  try- 
ing to  cut  down. 

The  public  will  never  take  us  seriously 
unless  we  do  something  to  check  these 
huge  spending  increases  in  today's,  not 
only  tomorrow's,  budget. 

I]  1430 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
GREN)   has  expired. 

»By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  yield  let  me  just  make  one  final  point. 

I  was  looking  through  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  a  year  ago  tomorrow, 
and  I  found  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  came  into  this  weU  and 
held  up  before  us  a  headline  of  a  news- 
paper exclaiming  the  fact  that  we  had 
10-percent  inflation,  and  people  were 
outraged  that  we  had  10-percent  infla- 
tion. 

We  all  resolved  that  we  were  going  to 
do  something,  but  we  heard  statements 
that  we  could  not  do  it  through  the 
budget  process,  that  we  have  to  do  it 
through  the  appropriation  process  and 
through  the  authorization  process.  So, 
we  have  gone  through  the  authorization 
process,  we  have  gone  through  the  appro- 
priation process,  and  what  has  that 
done?  All  it  has  done  is  made  matters 
worse. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  something,  we 
had  better  do  it  now.  We  had  better  do 
it  today  with  the  budget  that  is  going  to 
affect  us  for  the  next  few  months,  as 
well  as  with  future  budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  play  a  shell 
game.  Let  us  be  honest  with  the  American 
people. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr".  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  ask  one  question.  Did  I 
understand  correctly  that  the  special  aid 
to  workers  displaced  by  foreign  imports 
is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  unemploy- 
ment compensation? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct. 

Mrs,  FENWICK.  One  is  not  deducted 
from  the  other? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  According  to  the  re- 
port from  GAO,  in  most  cases  these 
people  receive  that  compensation,  and 
then  they  receive  this  aid  in  addition. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  direct  this  to 
our  distinguished  chairman,  and  I  would 
refer  to  the  numbers  which  we  have 
before  us.  I  would  point  out  that  when 
we  passed,  as  has  been  said  here  already, 
the  first  and  second  budget  resolutions 
in  fiscal  year  1980,  we  had  a  deficit  of 
$29.8  billion.  We  then  folded  in  or,  rath- 
er, the  majority  folded  in,  in  the  third 
budget  resolution,  another  $20  billion  in 
spending,  which  takes  us  to  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1980  of  $38.2  billion. 

We  now  have  before  us  this  latest 
amendment,  the  Giaimo  amendment, 
which  provides  for  another  $4.6  billion 
in  spending  for  a  deficit  of  S42.8  billion. 
However,  we  have  over  5  months  left 
in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

I  wonder  just  how  comfortable  we  can 
be  with  the  assumption  that  indeed  this 
is  the  real  number  now,  that  the  real 
deficit  is  going  to  be  around  $42  billion 
and  not  some  higher  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  share  with  the 
Members  some  very  disconcerting  infor- 
mation which  I  just  received.  That  in- 
formation is  this:  That  a  high  official 
at  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
said  that  his  best  estimate  now,  as  of 
today,  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  1981 
budget  is  that  the  so-called  balanced 
budget  which  the  President  sent  up  on 
March  31  will  not  be  a  balanced  budget 
but  indeed  ^^^I1  have  revenues  of  about 
$600  billion  and  outlays  of  $625  to  S630 
billion. 

So  we  now  have  a  senior  official  at 
the  CBO  saying  that  his  gut  feeling  is 
that  the  so-called  balanced  budget  is 
probably  going  to  be  out  of  balance  by 
about  $25  or  $30  billion.  Obviously  that 
is  due  to  the  recession  which  has  come 
upon  us. 

If  that  is  the  case  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
it  raises  a  serious  question  of  just  how 
accurate  our  forecasts  are  for  the  bal- 
ance of  fiscal  1980,  for  the  next  5 
months. 

I  would,  therefore,  ask  the  distinguish- 
ed committee  chairman  how  secure  he 
is  in  this  latest  estimate  which  we  now 
have  before  us  that  this  year's  deficit 
will  be  about  $42.8  billion.  Is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  given  the  reces- 
sion, given  this  latest  estimate  from  CBO 
on  1981,  the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year 
will  be  even  more  than  $42.8  bilhon? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guested  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  let 
us  distinguish  between  1981  and  1980.  In 
the  year  1980,  as  we  stated,  we  started 
out  with  a  deficit  of  about  $29  billion. 
That  is  now  up  to  $42  billion,  and  we 
know  that  that  has  been  caused  mostly 
by  raging  inflation. 

If  the  American  people  ever  needed  a 
demonstration  of  what  inflation  does  to 
spending,  there  it  is.  What  we  thought 
would  cost  us  $29  billion  we  now  find  out 
costs  us  $42  bilhon. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  while  I  ac- 
knowledge infiation  is  certainly  a  key 
part  of  it.  another  key  part  of  it  is  the 
lack  of  will  by  this  administration  and 
the  majority  in  this  Congress  to  tighten 
their  belts  and  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
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s&Ty  reforms  so  we  can  reduce  Federal 
spending. 

So  I  reject  the  notion  that  this  is  some- 
thing that  is  beyond  our  control. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  can  reject  that  if  he  likss,  but 
the  fact  is  tiiat  there  are  some  things  on 
which  we  have  no  option. 

Because  of  higher  inflation,  we  have  to 
pay  $8  bilhon  more  over  the  $52  billion 
for  interest  on  the  debt  that  we  had 
estimat2d  last  year.  The  same  is  true 
with  additional  money  for  fuel  for  the 
military  and  additional  mDnev  for  food 
stamps,  as  well  as  additional  moneys  for 
trade  assistance,  all  of  which  are  things 
that  are  in  basic  laws. 

But  let  me  get  back  to  the  gentleman's 
original  question.  His  original  question 
dealt  with  this  so-called  CBO  report. 
There  is  a  dangerous  development  taking 
place  in  this  Congress  these  days  where 
Members  are  getting  up  and  saying,  "I 
have  a  CBO  estimate  "  or  "l  have  a  CBO 
reestimate"  or  "I  have  a  CBO  report." 

We'  had  better  be  careful  with  that. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers will  talk  to  someone  at  CBO  and 
they  will  come  back  with  a  number.  That 
does  not  mean  that  that  is  the  official 
derided  c-ininn  of  CBO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania'  (Mr 
SHr<;TER  I  has  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Gimmo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sht'steh  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlerpnn  '--elrt  ♦'urther? 

Mr.  SHUSTER  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

D  1440 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  You  can  talk  to  lots  of 
people  on  CBO  staff-— I  forget  exactly 
how  manv  DPople  thev  have  workinp- 
there— and  yon  c.^n  get  various  onlnions 
from  thrm.  That  does  not  mean  that 
n-o"  ^^"^  ^^^^  Officially  decided  unon  bv 
CBO  The  gentleman  is  makint?  reference 
to  a  differpnce  of  about  $10  billion  that 
It  IS  said  CBO  and  the  Budeet  Cammittee 
differ  on  as  to  where  our  true  numbers 
are  for  19S1.  Our  staff  has  worked  with 
CBO  on  that  so-called  di^crep-n'-y.  There 
really  is  no  d'screDPn^v.  Ou'-  staff  has 
worked  for  weeks  with  them.  Thev  have 
worked  over  the  numbers  together  And, 
as  I  understand  it.  thev  are  in  almost 
suD.stantial  agreement  on  those  numbers 

Point  No.  2.  if  T  may.  You  know,  we 

fr!fi  ^  .^■'""'''^^^  '"  budgeting  And 
irom  dav  to  day  those  estim-tpc  can  go 
up  m  some  are^s  and  down  in  others  de- 
pending upon  the  price  of  food  depend- 
ing uDon  the  price  of  wh°at.  depending 

oir?,n^  lu'^^  °^  '"'■"■  ""°"  the  price  of 

thV,  IJ^^V^^  unemplovment  rate,  upon 

tn^  i^^  '''"  ^^^^-  "'^^  consumer  snend- 

hostI?^^•"^^^''^''•''^"*  "°°^  a  whole 
host  of  things  that  may  or  mav  not  hao- 

mate^'ll'''^  ^^'''^  *°  ""^•^'^  the  best  esti- 
mates we  can.  No  one  en  give  vou  a 
m;antee  on  their  accuracv 
ectV^^f  It  '^'''"^  '^  that  if  you  re- 
Vi^J^r^"'^''-  ""^^  "^  Poirg  to  come  ud 
^ith  different  numbers:  therefor^  vmi 
do  vour  best  m  Government  you  ree^tu 

?say'S?'""^   ^"^  the.e'^esiim'te.. 
say  to  the  gentleman,  the  numbers  that 
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we  have  in  our  budget  resolution,  are  the 
best  estimates  we  can  get  from  CBO, 
that  we  get  from  our  own  staff,  that  we 
get  from  the  Senate  staff,  that  we  get 
from  the  administration  and  that  we  get 
from  outside  economists  also. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  My  question  to  the 
gentleman  was  and  is:  How  comfortable, 
how  secure,  can  the  gentleman  be  that 
this  latest  estimate  is  any  good  when, 
indeed,  we  went  from 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  1980  or  1981? 

Mr.   SHUSTER.   I  am  talking   about 

1980.  I  am  talking  about  the  $42.8  billion 
latest  deficit  when  fiscal  year  1980  finally 
ends.  Is  that  roughly  what  the  deficit  is 
going  to  be? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  There  is  a  big  difference. 
In  1980  wc  had  a  burgeoning  inflation 
rate  that  went  up  and  is  presently  at  the 
rate  of  18  percent  or  more  a  year.  We 
had  a  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  1980.  In 

1981,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  there  is 
already  a  change  setting  in. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  am  not  talking  about 
1931. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Recession  is  setting  In, 
intere<^t  rates  are  coming  down 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Shuster)    has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shuster 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  put  words  in  the  gentleman's 
mouth,  but  would  it  be  fair  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  reasonably  secure,  rea- 
sonably comfortable,  that  these  latest 
estimates  that  we  have  for  fi.scal  year 
1980  will  Indeed  turn  out  to  be  accurate'' 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Based  on  the  best  esti- 
mates and  advice  that  I  get  from  my 
own  staff,  our  staff,  your  staff,  and  mine 
on  the  committee,  and  from  the  CBO 
and  from  the  OMB,  I  have  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  of  today  these  are 
the  best  estimates  as  to  what  the  num- 
bers will  be  in  1981. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  simply  say. 
in  conclusion,  that  based  on  previous 
estimates  from  the  committee.  I  think 
we  have  little  reason  to  be  confident  in 
the  accuracy  of  these  estimates:  but  I 
certainly  respect  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  I  thank  him. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Just  to  clear  up  some- 
thing here,  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about  1981? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  No.  no.  I  am  talking 
about  1980.  I  am  talking  about  the  next 
5  months  in  1980,  the  next  5  months. 
I  am  not  looking  way  into  a  crystal  ball. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  sorry.  I  thought 
the  gentleman  was  talking  about  1981. 
That  is  where  the  discrepancy  that  the 
gentleman  mentioned  existed. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  used  1981  as  an 
example. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands that  the  $10  billion  CBO  number 
that  was  kicking  around  for  the  last 
several  weeks  referred  to  1981.  It  is  that 
number  that  we  worked  out  with  them. 

Now.  as  to  1980,  I  am  reasonably  sure 
that  the  numbers  that  we  have  now 
decided  upon  should  take  care  of  the 
next  5  months,  particularly  in  view  of 
a  downturn  in  the  economy. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  share  his  optimism  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  numbers. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  people  who  are 
watching  this  debate  on  cable  or 
through  C-SP.\N  must  find  a  sort  of 
Alice-in-Wonderland  quality  about  the 
whole  discussion. 

If  you  were  to  get  on  a  bus  with  a 
driver  who  said.  "I  will  take  you  to  New 
York  City,"  and  he  promptly  left  Wash- 
ington heading  toward  Richmond,  and 
you  said,  "I  do  not  think  this  is  right," 
and  he  said,  "Ch.  you  are  right,  let  us 
go  instead  to  Miami,"  and  promptly 
turned,  driving  toward  St.  Louis,  you 
would  aft€r  a  while  begin  to  wonder 
about  the  bus  driver. 

When  you  have  a  Budget  Committee 
staff  whose  statements  are  as  consist- 
ently inaccurate  and  misleading  as  the 
statements  that  v.'e  have  been  given  over 
the  last  year  and  one-half,  it  makes  you 
wonder  why  they  are  manufactured  in 
the  form  that  they  are.  When  you  look 
at  the  predictions  on  inflation,  on  the 
deficit,  on  spending,  it  makes  one  wonder. 
And.  in  fact.  I  would  suggest  that  this 
particular  amendment  is  the  increased 
inflation  and  decreased  credibility 
amendment  of  this  particular  budget  de- 
bate— decreased  credibility  because  in 
fact  there  is  no  more  reason  to  believe 
the  figures  for  fiscal  year  1981  than  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  those  figures  are 
clearly  no  longer  accurate:  increased  in- 
flation because  at  a  moment  when  we 
should  be  fighting  inflation,  the  in- 
creased immediate  spending  mandated 
by  this  amendment  is  in  fact  exactly  the 
wronr;  measure  to  take. 

Let  me  suggest  that  the  time  to  fleht 
inflation  is  now.  not  in  promises  for 
after  the  election:  that  the  time  to  fight 
inflation  is  bv  voting  no  on  today's 
amendment.  The  Members  who  walk  in 
and  vote  yes  are  in  fact  voting  for  more 
inflation,  are  voting  to  increase  the  pain 
level  of  the  country. 

Now.  it  will  be  said — and  It  was  said 
earlier  by  our  distinpui.shed  chairman — 
that  we  are  "7  months  into  the  fiscal 
year."  Well,  the  realtors  who  are  going 
bankruDt  are  "7  months  into"  their  vear, 
the  recreational  vehicle  agencies  going 
bankruDt  are  "7  months  into"  their  year. 
The  only  system  in  the  United  States 
capable  of  deciding  that  it  will  not  cut 
spending  is  the  It.s.  Government.  The 
only  agency  in  the  country-  where  we 
are  supposed  to  have  government  of,  by. 
and  for  the  people  capable  of  avoiding 
the  pain  everyone  else  is  suffering  is  the 
U  S.  Government. 

We  have  a  chance  on  this  vote  to 
mandate  reconciliation  by  simply  refus- 
ing to  approve  a  continued  spluree  in 
spending.  We  have  a  chance  to  send  a 
s'gnal  to  the  committees  that  in  fact 
the  t'me  has  come,  not  next  year,  not 
after  the  election  but  right  row.  For  too 
lo"?  we  have  offered  promises  for  the 
future.  "Reelect  me.  and  soon  I  will  do 
something."  I  would  snrgpst  that  o^  this 
part'cui'>r  amendment  we  have  a  chance 
now.  before  the  primaries  and  before  the 
elections,  to  say  that  the  time  to  fight 
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inflation,  the  time  to  cut  spending,  the 
time  to  bring  bureaucracy  under  con- 
trol is  now.  And  those  Members  who  vote 
for  the  amendment  should  recognize  in 
advance  that  they  are  voting  for  infla- 
tion, for  more  bureaucracy,  for  more 
Government  spending,  and  that  account- 
ability would  require  that  that  be 
brought  to  trie  attention  of  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  vote  I  think 
it  is  important  to  reemphasize  the  fact 
that  those  who  will  be  voting  for  this 
amendment  will  be  voting  for  an  increase 
over  last  May's  resolution  of  $39.6  bil- 
lion and  for  an  increase  in  the  Federal 
deficit  for  that  period  of  time  from  $23 
billion  to  $42.8  billion. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member. 

Could  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
one  question''  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  this  is  in  fact  the  key  bench- 
mark vote  in  this  debate  for  Members 
who  really  want  to  fight  inflation  now? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  think  they  have  to  start 
now  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  You 
cannot  sweep  this  under  the  rug  and  say. 
"Well,  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget 
next  year  which  begins  in  October  1980." 
We  ought  to  do  it  now  We  have  inflation 
in  this  country  better  than  18  percent 
now.  We  ought  to  do  something  about  it 
now.  I  think  that  is  what  the  American 
people  are  demanding. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  reported  in 
the  newspapers,  the  administration  seri- 
ously underestimated  the  cost  of  the  ex- 
isting trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. Primarily  because  of  the  massive 
layoffs  in  the  auto  industry  recently  the 
administration  now  estimates  that 
worker  adjustment  assistance  will  cost  an 
additional  $1  billion  in  fiscal  1980  over 
and  above  the  $400  million  budgeted  in 
order  to  provide  benefits  to  nearly  600,000 
eligible  workers.  Workers  in  basic  indus- 
tries such  as  steel,  autos.  textiles  and 
apparel,  shoes,  and  electronics  are  the 
major  beneficiaries. 

This  is  an  existing  entitlement  pro- 
gram which  was  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  additional  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  worker.s  suffering  unemploy- 
ment because  of  import-caused  dis- 
placement Benefits  cannot  be  denied 
these  workers  unless  the  basic  law  is  re- 
vised. In  a  time  of  such  high  unemploy- 
ment in  basic  American  industries,"  I 
cannot  imagine  Congress  taking  such  a 
step.  I  believe  that  consideration  of 
major  changes  of  the  program  should 
take  place  in  conjunction  with  the  stat- 
utory termination  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram in  September  1982,  not  now. 


In  fact  the  direction  in  the  Congress 
is  the  other  way — to  expand  the  pro- 
gram coverage  as  provided  in  H.R.  1543. 
passed  by  voice  vote  in  the  House  last 
May  and  now  pending  before  the  Sen- 
ate. Unless  additional  funds  are  provided 
soon,  benefit  money  will  run  out  on  May 
23.  Any  attempt  to  deny  these  benefits 
either  by  changing  the  law  or  not  pro- 
viding the  money  to  pay  existing  entitle- 
ments will  result  in  a  major  debate  over 
the  direction  of  our  trade  policy,  in- 
cluding organized  labor  opposition  to 
existing  and  future  trade  liberalization. 
I  was  frankly  shocked  that  the  admin- 
istration did  not  anticipate  earlier  the 
cost  overrun  for  this  program.  I  ques- 
tioned administration  witnesses  at  the 
Subcommittee  on  Trade's  budget  hear- 
ing February  7  about  the  adequacy  of 
funds  for  the  program  in  light  of  rapid- 
ly increasing  auto  and  steel  unemploy- 
ment, but  was  assured  there  would  be 
enouch  money  made  available.  How- 
ever, now  that  the  administration  has 
discovered  its  mistake,  it  is  our  duty  to 
provide  the  money,  not  to  penalize  the 
unemployed  workers  involved. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  explained  by 
Chairman  Giaimo  and  other  members 
of  the  committee,  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted.  It  is  a  responsible 
amendment.  It  reflects  the  realities.  It 
recognizes  the  facts  of  life.  It  makes 
more  money  available  for  expenditure  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  cover 
changed  conditions  and  cost  reestimates. 
And  at  the  same,  it  reduces  certain 
allowable  expenditures,  the  need  for 
which  has  since  expired  or  shrunk. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  clarification 
as  a  bit  of  legislative  history,  regarding 
one  specific  program — the  urban  de- 
velopment action  grant  program  con- 
ducted under  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 
Z!  1450 
It  is  my  understanding,  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  that 
President  Carter,  in  his  budget  recom- 
mendations, did  not  suggest  any  reduc- 
tion for  either  fiscal  year  1980  or  1981  in 
HUD's  Urban  Development  Action  Grant 
program.  I  further  understand  that  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  unanimously 
supported  the  President's  fiscal  year  1980 
and  1981  funding  levels  for  this  program. 
At  the  time  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee acted  upon  this  resolution,  we  had 
not  yet  received  the  President's  message. 
Most  unfortunately,  a  proposed  rescis- 
sion of  $175  million  in  fiscal  year  1980 
funds  appears  to  have  been  assumed,  and 
that  assumption  has  not  been  corrected 
in  the  resolutions  as  it  should  have  been 
in  light  of  subsequent  knowledge 

Given  the  fact  that  the  House  Budget 
Committee  proposed  no  reduction  in 
UDAG  funding  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
coupled  with  the  President's  and  the 
Senate's  recommendations  for  both  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  I  submit  that  it  is 
not  our  intent  in  any  way  to  hamper, 
hinder,  scale  down  or  retard  this  very 
fine  program's  ongoing  activities  for  fis- 
cal year  1980,  I  strongly  urge  that  this 


disparity  be  clarified  in  conference  com- 
mittee and  that  the  program  be  isennil- 
ted  to  operate  with  the  level  of  funding 
that  was  assumed  last  year  when  the  pro- 
gram's legislation  was  enacted.  If  this 
assumed  rescission  were  acted  upon,  the 
UDAG  Office  would  be  forced  to  suspend 
activity  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  That,  of  course,  is  not  what  we 
desire. 

In  fact,  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981, 
funding  level  request  for  the  UDAG  pro- 
gram is  at  the  same  level  at  which  it  was 
funded  last  year  even  though  the  demand 
for  funds  for  eligible  projects  continues 
to  exceed  that  amount   ($675  million). 

Beyond  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  come  to  a  point  in  the  history 
of  this  budget  act  where  Members  of  the 
House,  both  sides,  have  achieved  a  de- 
gree of  mature  responsibility. 

We  recognize  that  there  are  occasions 
when  unavoidable  and  unpredictable 
changes  occur  in  the  economy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  They  re- 
quire a  recognition  on  our  part,  even 
belatedly,  of  their  reality. 

That  is  what  this  Giaimo  amendment 
does. 

Without  this  amendment,  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  such  key  programs 
as  firefighting,  disaster  relief,  food 
stamps,  additional  defense  fuel  needs, 
and  the  Space  Shuttle  could  not  be 
considered. 

For  those  reasons,  I  urge  an  "aye"  vote 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo). 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
register  my  opposition  to  the  Giaimo 
technical  amendment  which  is  currently 
before  us  for  consideration. 

At  the  surface  level,  this  amendment 
would  appear  to  be  a  "liberal"  gesture, 
because  it  proposes  to  add  $3  1  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.6  billion  in  out- 
lays to  the  revised  second  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  resolution,  thus  providing  the 
supposed  opportunity  for  addressing  hu- 
man needs  through  upgraded  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  reality  is  otherwise.  This  proposal 
does  little  more  than  reflect  CBO  re- 
estimates  for  existing  commitments  to 
the  cost-plus  increase  mentality  of  the 
defense  industry  and  the  highway  lobby 
It  reinforces  the  fiscal  concept  that  some 
vested-interest  lobbies  are  more  equal 
than  others,  while  human  needs  con- 
siderations are  less  equal.  It  sets  a  nega- 
tive precedent  for  constructive  considera- 
tion of  the  real  priorities  that  should  be 
established  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  budg- 
et. Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote  against 
this  proposal — and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
who  care  about  human  needs  priorities 
to  do  the  same.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
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vice,  and  there  were— ayes  244,  noes  173, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  199] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard,  R,I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burllson 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Can- 
Carter 
Ciivanaugh 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Coelho 
Conte 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
D'Amours 
Danlelson 
Duvls,  SO. 
de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Can' 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Fary 
FasccU 
Fazio 
Ferraro 
Pllppo 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 
Ford.Tenn. 


Abdnor 
Ambro 

Andrews,  NC. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Ba-lham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bereuter 


AYES— 244 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gudger 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HlUis 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Horion 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckabv 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  NC. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kaslenmeler 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsck 

Kostmayer 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Lone,  La. 

Lona.  Md. 

LotL 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Ma  '.sul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  CaJlf. 

Mmeta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Mitchell,  N,Y- 

Moffett 

MoUohail 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy.  N.'V. 

Murphy,  Pa, 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 


NOES— 173 

Eethune 

Broomfiekl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coleman 

Collins,  111. 


Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnalcio 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Tra.xler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyalt 

Yates 

Young,  Mo 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Cr:iiie,  Daniol 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwinskl 


Devlne 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Dickinson 

Kramer 

Roth 

Dornan 

LaFalcc 

Rousselot 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lagomarslno 

Rover 

fJawards.  Ala. 

I.atta 

Rudd 

Edwards,  Okla, 

Leach.  Iowa 

Runnels 

Emery 

Leach,  La. 

Russo 

Ku!ahl 

Leath,  Tex. 

Sattemeld 

Erlenborn 

Lee 

Sawyer 

Evans.  Ind. 

Le  vitas 

Schulze 

Fenwlck 

Lewis 

Sebellus 

Findlcy 

Loeffler 

Sensenbrenner 

Fish 

Lungren 

Sharp 

Pisher 

Mcciory 

Shumway 

Flthlan 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Forsythe 

McDade 

Smith,  Nebr 

Fountain 

McDonald 

Snyder 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Solomon 

Gingrich 

MaJks 

Spence 

Ginn 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Goldwater 

Marriott 

Stanton 

Goodllng 

Martin 

Stenholm 

Gradlson 

Mathls 

Stockman 

Gramm 

Mazzoli 

Stump 

Grassley 

Michel 

Symms 

Grisham 

Miller,  Ohio 

Tauke 

Guyer 

Montgomery- 

Taylor 

Hagedorn 

Moore 

Thomas 

Hall,  Tex. 

Moorhead. 

Trible 

Hamilton 

Calif. 

Walker 

Hammer- 

Mottl 

Wampler 

schmidt 

Myers,  Ind. 

Weaver 

Hansen 

O'Brien 

Wlilt« 

Harsba 

Pashayan 

Whliehurst 

Holt 

Paul 

Whlttaker 

Hopkins 

Petri 

Williams,  Ohio 

Hughes 

Pickle 

Wilson,  Bob 

Hyde 

Porter 

Winn 

Jacobs 

Pritchard 

Wvdlrr 

Jeffords 

Q\iayle 

Wylle 

Jeffries 

Qulllen 

Yatron 

Jenkins 

Regula 

Young.  Alaska 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Kelly 

Ritter 

NOT  VOTING— IB 

Anderson,  111 

Kazen 

Murphy,  ni.' 

Brooks 

Leland 

Nolan 

Cleveland 

Livingston  • 

Steed 

Hollenbeck 

Lujan 

Vander  Jagt 

Holi7mnn 

Moakley 
n  1500 

Wolff 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Ms.    Holtzman    Tor.    with 

Mr.    Cleveland 

against. 

Mr.   Hollenbeck   for.   with 

Mr.  Livingston 

against. 

Mr.  'Wolff  for,  with  Mr  Leland  against. 

Mr.  Moaklej 

for.  with  Mr. 

LuJan  against. 

Mr.  Murphy 

of  Illinois  for. 

with  Mr.  Vander 

Jagt  against. 

Messrs.  DERWINSKI.  EMERY,  BAR- 
NARD, FITHIAN,  and  ANDREWS  of 
North  Carolina  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HINSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

n  1510 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY    MR.   CONABLE 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conable:  In  the 
matter  relating  to  function  850,  General  Pur- 
pose Fiscal  Assistance,  Increase  the  amount 
of  new  budget  authority  by  $2  3  billion  and 
Increase  the  amount  of  outlays  by  $1.7 
billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  920, 
Allowances,  reduce  the  amount  of  new- 
budget  authority  by  $2.3  billion  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  outlays  by  $1.7  billion. 

Mr.  CONABLE  i during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  wa.';  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  revenue  sharing  amendment  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN)  will  offer  a  substitute.  My 
amendment  is  cost  neutral  Although  I 
am  restoring  the  States  share  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  am  reducing  the  allow- 
ances function  by  an  equal  amount. 

It  is  necessary  in  this  rather  com- 
plicated process  to  explain  why  I  have 
not  hsted  in  my  amendment  all  of  the 
items  which  are  subject  to  cut  as  cate- 
gorical grants  in  order  to  offset  the  res- 
toration of  general  revenue  sharing  for 
the  States.  We  are  dealing  with  func- 
tional fields  only.  Function  850,  general 
purpose  fiscal  assistance,  has  been  cut  by 
the  Budget  Committee  to  an  amount 
equivalent  to  the  States  share  of  rev- 
enue sharing.  That  runs  roughly  $2,3 
billion  a  year,  or  a  third  of  the  total 
revenue  sharmg  program. 

It  is  a  little  more  complicated  than 
that  because  this  money  is  disbursed  in 
such  a  manner  that  one-quarter  actual- 
ly goes  out  after  the  fiscal  year  ends.  The 
fact  is  that  total  revenue  sharing  ex- 
penditures annually  come  to  about  $7 
billion.  Categorical  grants,  those  match- 
ing grants  to  States  and  local  govern- 
ment, categorical  grants  total  roughly 
$92  billion. 

I  submit  if  we  are  to  cut  back  on  State 
and  local  governments  to  any  degree,  and 
that  clearly  is  indicated  in  a  budget  m 
which  all  must  equally  sacrifice,  it  is 
better  to  cut  back  in  the  categorical 
grants  which  amount  in  the  aggregate  to 
such  large  sums  of  money.  General  rev- 
enue sharing  which  provides  flexibility 
in  the  manner  of  spending.  The  States 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing  has  by 
now,  over  the  life  of  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program,  established  a  pattern 
of  distribution  which  generally  puts 
more  money  in  education  than  any  other 
function.  Next  in  size  comes  social  wel- 
fare expenditures. 

Many  of  the  States  share  of  revenue 
sharing  funds  pass  through  the  State  to 
localities  and  so  in  cutting  back  on  State 
revenue  sharing  we  also  cut  back  on  local 
government. 

My  proposal  is  not  to  cut  all  categori- 
cal grants  equally.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Wydler)  ,  who  has  helped 
me  in  developing  this  and  has  taken  a 
good  deal  of  initiative  in  the  matter  him- 
self, has  carefully  selected  from  the 
grants-in-aid  to  States  and  localities 
that  will  be  exempted  from  cuts  roughly 
$59  billion  of  the  $92  billion  in  total  grant 
program,  leaving  $33.7  billion  subject  to 
cut  to  offset  for  the  revenue  sharing 
restoration. 

If  my  colleagues  apply  cuts  across  the 
board  to  these  $33.7  billion  of  categorical 
grants,  they  will  find  the  reduction  is 
5.04  percent,  which  clearly  will  do  no 
serious  damage  to  any  one  program.  This 
was  necessary  because  many  of  the 
grants  to  States,  in  fact,  wind  up  inuring 
to  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  cause  individual  hardship  by 
the  5-percent  cut  in  those  categorical 
grants  subject  to  reduction. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  manner 
in  which  this  budget  already  cuts  back 
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on  States  functions  and  State  grants 
For  instance,  of  the  $17  billion  in  cuts 
made  bv  the  House  Budget  Committee. 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr     PnNARI,^     T   viplri    tn    tha   trpntlp- 


important?  First,  we  should  look  to  GRS 
as  a  program  which  allows  States  to  ad- 
just to  the  various  Federal  mandates  to 
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such  as  medicaid,  AFDC,  child  nutrition 
title  XX,  I  believe  economic  development 
assistance,    CETA,    and    a    number    of 


man  conceive  as  to  the  additional  admin- 
istrative workload  under  such  a  pro- 
posal? 


sharing,  it  was  the  National  League  of 
Cities  that  came  here,  the  mayors  from 
all  over  the  coimtry. 
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on  States  functions  and  State  grants 
For  instance,  of  the  $17  billion  in  cuts 
made  by  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
approximately  $6.9  billion  would  come 
out  of  the  State  and  local  programs.  An- 
other $5  billion,  or  72  percent  of  this  $6.9 
billion  in  cuts,  is  taken  out  of  State  gov- 
ernment programs  directly,  thus  the 
State  is  already  cut  back  substantially 
regardless  of  what  we  do  with  respect  to 
the  States  share  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi ) .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Conable 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  resto- 
ration of  the  States'  share  of  revenue 
sharing  will  give  the  States  some  flexi- 
bility to  adjust  for  the  reductions  already 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee  in  State 
grants  and  in  State  assistance  of  various 
sorts. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  order  to  do 
this  we  have  to  cut  the  categorical  grants 
further  by  5.04  percent  to  the  extent  of 
$33.7  billion  worth  of  the  rategorical 
grants.  But  I  see  no  other  way  to  do  it. 
~  1520 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
all  the  revenue  sharing  that  goes  directly 
to  my  State,  the  State  of  Illinois,  we 
pour  in  every  cent  of  it  to  primary  and 
secondary  education.  That  comes  to  $131 
million.  Unless  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment passes,  education  in  Illinois  will 
suffer  a  $131  million  loss  absolutely;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  do  not  know  the  pat- 
tern in  Illinois,  but  I  know  the  pattern 
nationally  is  that  more  State  revenue- 
sharing  money  goes  to  education  than 
to  any  other  single  function. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  If  I  could.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  my  good  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  'Mr.  O'Brien)  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect.  I  think  he 
was  at  the  breakfast  meeting  where  the 
Governor  in  Ilhnois  had  two  points: 
First,  he  pointed  out  that  he  was  having 
some  tax  reductions  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois: and  second,  he  wanted  to  have  this 
general  revenue-sharing  money.  In  fact, 
there  is  an  alternative  to  cutting  back  on 
the  schools,  and  that  is  you  simply  do 
not  have  those  tax  cuts  that  the  State 
has  been  talking  about.  'What  we  are 
permitting  States  to  do  with  this  general 
revenue-sharing  money  is  simply  to  have 
some  tax  cuts  that  they  can  brag  about 
while  we  have  deficits. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  i .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
(Mr.  Conable )  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  'Wydleri  for  offering 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Conable-Wydler  amendment  which  will 
restore  State  revenue  sharing  in  the 
fiscal  1981  budget.  The  gentlemen  have 
crafted  an  amendment  which  seeks  to 
retain  one  of  the  best  functioning  pro- 
grams that  exists  at  the  Federal  level 
while  not  adding  anything  to  the  overall 
budget. 

Since  1972  the  general  revenue  sharing 
(GRS»  program  has  returned  over  $55 
billion  in  Federal  funds  to  approximately 
39,000  units  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. Moneys  are  directed  to  States  and 
localities  on  a  formula  basis  which  takes 
into  account  such  factors  as  per  capita 
income,  local  tax  effort,  intergovern- 
mental revenue,  and  population  for  each 
recipient  unit  of  government.  One-third 
of  all  GRS  dollars  go  to  State  govern- 
ments, with  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  directed  to  local  governments. 

It  is  the  matter  of  the  one-third  State 
share  which  is  now  in  controversy. 
Before  we  act  to  eliminate  the  State 
share,  I  urge  Members  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  this  program.  Some  say  we  should 
eliminate  the  States  because  some  States 
have  large  surplus  balances.  Along  that 
line  of  reasoning,  one  might  further 
inquire  why  State  governments  should 
be  eligible  for  any  Federal  programs. 
Yet  no  one  is  here  suggesting  that  State 
governments  be  eliminated  from  those 
programs,  despite  the  supposed  surplus. 

The  fact  is  when  revenue  sharing  was 
enacted,  need  was  never  considered  to 
be  a  criteria  for  program  eligibility.  Need 
certainly  helped  determine  the  ultimate 
allocation.  But  it  did  not  decide  which 
governments  were  eligible.  All  general 
purpose  State  and  local  governments 
were  made  eligible,  because  each  was 
considered  to  be  important  to  our  con- 
cept of  federalism.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment seeks  to  accomplish  much  through 
State  and  local  government.  Look  down 
the  list.  States  carry  out  national 
responsibilities  legislated  by  Congress. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not 
administer  welfare  or  medicaid.  Nor 
build  roads  and  waterways.  Nor  run  the 
various  social  and  education  programs 
which  the  Congress  has  deemed  neces- 
sary. States  do.  'We  rely  on  the  States. 
We  could  not  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities unless  the  States  and  localities 
were  willing  and  able  to  work  in  a  part- 
nership with  the  Federal  Government 
in  serving  our  citizens.  Yet  we  stand 
here  today  poised  to  vindictively  strike 
at  the  States  and  eliminate  the  only 
source  of  flexible  funding  they  receive. 
Sixh  action  ignores  the  very  desirable 
notion  of  co6peration  between  govern- 
ments in  a  mature  Federal  system. 

Why  are  such  flexible  moneys  as  em- 
bodied in  the  revenue  sharing  program 


important?  First,  we  should  look  to  GRS 
as  a  program  which  allows  States  to  ad- 
just to  the  various  Federal  mandates  to 
provide  for  the  handicapped,  the  poor, 
and  others.  Next,  look  at  the  proper  role 
of  the  States  in  encouraging  aid  to  lo- 
calities. The  trend  is  clear:  States  are 
doing  more  for  their  localities  than  ever 
before.  This  is  only  right.  It  is  also 
more  desirable  for  localities  to  look  first 
to  their  State  capitals  before  coming  to 
Washington  for  aid.  Revenue  sharing 
payments  to  State  governments  have 
helped  foster  this  trend.  Secretary-  Miller 
last  week  testified  that  about  $1.4  billion 
of  the  State  share  is  now  being  passed 
through  to  localities.  That  is  about  60 
percent  of  the  total.  Cutting  the  State 
share  will  unquestionably  reverse  this  de- 
sirable trend,  causing  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment more  problems  in  the  long  run. 
Is  this  what  this  Congress  wants?  I  think 
not. 

Think  of  our  federal  system  and  the 
necessary  and  important  role  State  gov- 
ernments play  in  that  system:  think  of 
the  good  that  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  State  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram: and  vote  to  preserve  one  program 
which  embodies  the  best  of  American 
federali-sm:  general  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  also  this  par- 
ticular proposal  was  pioneered  by  the 
eentlewoman  from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe'i, 
who  offered  a  very  similar  amendment  to 
this  last  year.  The  circumstances  are 
somewhat  different  this  year,  and  I  hope 
the  path  along  which  she  started  us  will 
come  to  succes.<;  this  year. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  So  that  we  understand  what 
this  amendment  does,  it  provides  a  choice 
to  the  States  either  to  accept  revenue 
sharing  or  these  categorical  grants;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  No,  it  does  not.  It  does 
not  provide  a  choice  because  of  the  difB- 
culty  of  drafting  an  amendment  giving 
an  option  of  that  sort.  This  amendment 
restores  the  State's  share  of  revenue 
sharing  and  cuts  5.04  percent  out  of 
roughly  a  third  of  the  total  categorical 
grants  which  go  to  the  States. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  So  the  gentleman  is  in 
effect  reolacing  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams with  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  what  I  am  do- 
ing to  the  extent  of  5.04  percent  of  some 
of  the  categorical  grant  programs.  Ac- 
tuallv  the  budget  resolution  deals  only 
with  functional  fields,  so  it  has  no  effect 
on  the  tvpes  of  programs  that  are  cut 
back.  However,  in  trying  to  make  up 
the  rationale  for  that,  we  separated  out 
those  we  thought  should  not  be  cut  fur- 
ther and  are  in  fact  suggesting  that  the 
categorical  grants  that  should  be  cut  and 
would  have  to  be  cut  by  5.04  percent 
amount  to  $33.7  billion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  has  in 
correspondence  and  I  think  in  explana- 
tion indicated  what  areas  are  exempted. 
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such  as  medicaid,  AFDC,  child  nutrition 
title  XX,  I  believe  economic  development 
assistance,  CETA.  and  a  number  of 
others. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  I  am  interested 
in  is  specifically  what  categorical  grant 
programs  would  be  subject  to  the  de- 
termination that  they  would  be  cut? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  have  a  list  here  of 
the  suggested  cuts.  It  is  a  very  long  list. 
They  are  mostly  small  programs,  and  I 
would  be  happy  to  deliver  that  to  the 
gentleman.  However,  I  want  to  repeat 
again  this  amendment  deals  only  with 
functional  fields. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Of  course,  the  imple- 
mentation of  this  is  going  to  require 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Could  the  gentleman 
just  give  us  general  areas  so  that  at  least 
we  know  what  we  are  talking  about?  Is 
this  highway  money?  Is  this  education 
money?  Is  this  health  money?  What 
areas  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  There  are  grants  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Community  Action 
programs,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  Appalachian  regional  devel- 
opment programs,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — a  very- 
substantial  number  of  grants — the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  National  Commission 
on  Libraries  and  Information  Science, 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  office  of  Personnel 
Management,  the  Tennessee  'Valley  Au- 
thority, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  highway  safety  programs,  and 
the  natural  gas  pipeline  safety. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  will  be  happy  to  let 
the  gentleman  scrutinize  this  very  long 
list.  I  previously  delivered  this  list  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  ( Mr,  Ot- 
tinger) at  his  request  during  debate.  He 
has  put  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CONABLE,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Would  the  gentleman  then 
expect  that  each  one  of  these  particular 
programs  would  have  to  be  altered  and. 
therefore,  that  they  would  have  to  be 
changed  in  legislation  as  well  as  in  the 
appropriations  process? 

Mr,  CONABLE.  In  most  cases  it  would 
be  through  the  appropriations  process 
that  the  changes  would  be  effected 

Mr.  NELSON.  'What  does  the  gentle- 


man conceive  as  to  the  additional  admin- 
istrative workload  under  such  a  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  There  is  a  substantial 
administrative  workload.  However,  it  is 
probably  not  desirable  simply  to  restore 
the  State's  share  of  revenue  sharing 
without  adjiisting  elsewhere.  The  gentle- 
man, however,  has  been  very  firm  in  his 
opposition  to  revenue  sharing  generally, 
and  I  think  many  of  our  colleagues  here 
feel  it  appropriate  that  we  cut  back  on 
the  States  to  some  extent.  This  provides 
the  study  in  flexibility,  not  taking  away 
from  them  the  most  valuable  money 
they  get:  namely,  discretionary  money 
which  in  most  cases  flows  through  to 
education  and  social  welfare  programs 
in  the  localities. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  NELSON.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  do  to  local  govern- 
ments as  opposed  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion position  if  we  do  not  cut  revenue 
sharing  to  local  governments  and  it  is 
cut  only  to  States?  The  gentleman's 
amendment  would  restore  the  State's 
share  but  will  not  cut  all  categorical 
grant  programs.  This  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is.  Would  it  not  further  cut  and 
erode  the  local  government  programs? 

Mr,  CONABLE.  I  doubt  it  would  erode 
local  government  programs  as  much  as 
the  States'  loss  of  revenue-sharing  money 
would.  In  an  effort  to  try  to  avoid  that 
where  possible,  we  have  separated  out  as 
not  subject  to  cut  in  the  rationale  for 
this  amendment  aid  to  localities  only, 
such  as  CETA.  the  commimity  develop- 
ment block  grants,  and  UDAG.  and  eco- 
nomic development  assistance  grants  to 
localities. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wydleri  for  their  amend- 
ment. The  beauty  of  the  revenue  sharing; 
is  the  factor  the  gentleman  just  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  colloquy,  namely, 
that  the  States  and  localities  have  dis- 
cretion as  to  how  best  to  spend  it  as  to 
what  their  priorities  are.  It  could  well  be 
that  if  a  State  feels  that  some  of  the  par- 
ticular measures  they  cut  back  by  5 
percent  deserve  that  money,  they  would 
have  their  revenue  sharing  to  apply 
toward  that  kind  of  funding. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  they  believe  that  is  a 
major  priority  for  their  State.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  earlier  mentioned 
that  some  States  transferred  their  money 
to  educational  programs.  In  our  State 
and  in  others  the  State's  share  has  been 
passing  through  to  the  cities  and  coun- 
ties. 

Mr.  CONABLE,  In  many  cases  it  goes 
to  per  capita  aid  of  one  sort  or  another. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  That  is  right.  The  gen- 
tleman remembers  when  the  President 
first  proposed  a  cutiiack  in  State  revenue 


sharing,  it  was  the  National  League  of 
Cities  that  came  here,  the  mayors  frtHn 
all  over  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Ottinger.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes." 

Mr.  MARTIN.  If  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable i  will  continue 
to  yield  for  just  a  momMit,  I  will  be 
through  because  I  want  to  make  an  ob- 
servation in  that  regard.  When  the 
mayors  of  our  cities  were  here,  we  each 
had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  them 
and  to  discuss  the  need  for  budgetary 
fiscal  responsibility  with  them.  'While 
they  were  proposing  that  they  needed  to 
restore  revenue  sharing,  they  agreed  that 
It  would  be  far  better  to  reduce  categor- 
ical grants,  which  is  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  propoe- 
ing — to  reduce  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams so  that  they  could  maintain  the 
revenue  sharing. 

They  said  further  that  they  would  be 
willing  to  reduce  categorical  grants  even 
more  than  the  President  had  proposed 
to  reduce  revenue  sharing  in  order  to 
save  revenue  sharing.  In  other  words, 
they  were  saying  thev  would  settle  for 
bigger  cuts:  they  would  settle  for  less 
money  coming  to  the  cities,  provided 
they  had  greater  discretion  on  how  to 
spend  the  money  where  they  felt  they 
could  do  more  with  it  Therefore,  I  want 
to  share  that  with  the  gentleman  to  en- 
courage him  and  those  associated  with 
htm. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

n   1530 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  inclined  to  support  the  gentle- 
man because  I  think  the  flexibility  in 
revenue  sharing  is  probably  a  preferable 
route  to  go :  but  I  must  oppose  this  meas- 
ure because  I  am  somewhat  concerned 
about  the  mechanism  for  making  the 
decision  with  respect  to  which  categori- 
cal programs  will  be  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  recommended  ex- 
clusions that  the  gentleman  has  put  out, 
those  are  not  mandator],'  I  take  it? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  They  are  not  manda- 
torj-  and  it  is  impossible  under  the  budget 
procedure  to  do  line  item  adjustment  of 
that  sort.  We  are  dealing  with  functional 
fields. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  "Who  would  make 
that  determination  and  how  would  it 
be  made? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  it  would  be 
achieved  largely  through  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  This  would  be 
what  we  would  urge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
very  brief  one. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  850. 
General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance.  Increase 
the  amount  of  new  budget  authority  by  »a.3 
billion  and  Increase  the  amount  of  outlays 
bv  $1.7  blUlon. 
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In   the  matter  relating  to  function  920,    at  the  time  to  serve  as  president  of  the     allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
Aiiowances.    reduce    the    amount    of    new    jfational  Association  of  Counties  and  we     utes.  i 
budget  authority  by  $2  3  billion  and  reduce     did  a  great  deal  of  work  toward  the  legis-         Mrs.    SNOWE.    Will    the    gentleman 
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the  gentleman  specifically.  There  are  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  in  the  matter  relating  to  function  260: 
very  specific  programs  involved  in  this  be  parochial  one  more  time  for  the  General  science.  Space,  and  Technology,  re- 
matter  and  those  who  are  trying  to  tell  Prairie  State,  earlier  I  suggested  that  if  '^^^^  ^^^  amount  for  budget  authority  by 

l^fTfimKAVo    fV^/iir    nr-a    ryf\*    n^^    iiiot    +«...««»    ♦«         A1 .^ i-i_     •••-^  _ii  -                              ,                 .       -      .«       .  Si     bllHon'     and    rprflirp    tV>l»    ftmrtlint    fr\r   rkltt. 
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In  the  matter  relating  to  function  920. 
Allowances,  reduce  the  amount  of  new 
budget  authority  by  $2  3  billion  and  reduce 
the  amount  of  outlays  by  «1.7  billion. 

The  gentleman  will  see  it  is  a  very 
simple  amendment  dealing  with  the 
functional  fields  only,  increasing  the 
general  purpose  fiscal  assistance  by  these 
amounts  and  decreasing  allowances  by 
that  amount. 

Now  I  have  found  in  dealing  with  the 
budget,  regardless  of  our  mandate  which 
says  that  we  shall  deal  in  the  functional 
field  only,  people  do  not  understand  or 
are  not  willing  to  vote  for  things  unless 
you  have  a  rationale  back  of  the  aggre- 
gate you  have  come  up  with  It  has  been 
my  intent  by  putting  out  this  list  to  deal 
with  the  rationale.  I  must  acknowledge 
that  there  is  no  way  in  which  we  could 
bind  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
for  instance,  relative  to  the  items  that 
would  be  cut  but  clearly  there  would  be 
some  sort  of  a  mandate  from  the  House 
and  certainly  congressional  intent 
should  be  considered  by  the  constituent 
committees  of  this  House. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  So  all  we  can  do  is 
really  try  to  lay  a  legislative  history 
which  we  hope  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations would  follow  in  terms  of  the 
cuts  they  would  make  in  categorical 
programs? 

Mr  CONABLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Is  it  the  intention  of 
the  gentleman  in  that  regard  that  5.04 
percent  would  be  cut  from  each  of  these? 

Mr  CONABLE.  Prom  each  of  these. 
That  would  be  one  way  of  achieving  it. 
It  would  be  the  way  I  would  recommend 
because  it  would  be  even-handed  among 
the  types  of  programs  which  it  seems  to 
me  are  appropriately  cut. 

Mr  OTTINGER  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise the  people  who  inquired  that  I  put 
a  list  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  furnished  me  of  those  things  which 
the  gentleman  intends  should  be  subject 
to  the  cuts,  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  advised  by 
the  State  Office  from  New  York  that  we 
would  probably  do  better  and  most  cities 
and  counties  and  localities  would  do  bet- 
ter under  the  gentleman's  amendment 
than  they  would  under  the  categorical 
programs.  They  were  trjing  to  work  out 
specific  figures  Does  the  gentleman  have 
them  for  New  York? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  do  not  have  them 
for  New  York  I  think  we  are  legislating 
for  the  Nation  and  I  am  sure  that  New 
York  will  participate  fully  in  the  benign 
effects  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  want  to  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  the  approach  he 
has  taken.  For  years  local  governments 
and  State  governments  suffered  from 
hardening  of  the  categories. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct.  That 
was  the  purpose  back  of  general  revenue 
sharing  in  the  first  place,  to  provide 
some  discretionary  money  to  States, 
giving  localities  discretion  as  well. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  It  was  my  privilege 


at  the  time  to  serve  as  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Counties  and  we 
did  a  great  deal  of  work  toward  the  legis- 
lation that  gave  us  revenue  sharing. 

There  is  no  more  wasteful  way  of 
using  Federal  money  than  through  the 
categorical  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Spellman  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conable  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  WiU'the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  There  is  no  better 
way,  no  more  saving  way  of  using  the 
Federal  money  than  through  the  process 
of  general  revenue  sharing,  the  general 
revenue  sharing  process.  With  those 
moneys  the  States  are  making  their  own 
decisions,  they  know  what  their  prob- 
lems really  are,  they  can  zero  in  on  the 
problems  instead  of  veering  off  in  all  di- 
rections trying  to  find  some  kind  of  a 
program  that  meets  a  given  category  as  it 
is  speUed  out  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  certainly  go 
along  with  the  philosophy  that  is  being 
proposed  here.  I  dare  say  that  through 
the  appropriations  process,  proper  deci- 
sions will  be  made  as  to  where  the  cuts 
might  come. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  on  this  approach. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  knows  I  at- 
tempted to  offer  the  same  approach  last 
year.  I  feel  a  sense  of  deja  vu  here  today 
and  just  cannot  understand  why  we  con- 
tinually have  to  attempt  to  defend  a  pro- 
gram that  is  so  cost-effective  and  I  think 
the  revenue  sharing  program  demon- 
strated that  very  well. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr  Chairman,  an- 
other point  that  should  be  made  here  to- 
day is  that  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation which  appeared  before  the  sub- 
committee mentioned  that  they  do  not 
want  an  increase  in  Federal  aid  to  the 
States  but  what  they  do  in  fact  want  is  a 
cut  in  categorical  grants  programs,  that 
they  are  willing  to  accept  those  cuts. 
What  they  do  want  is  a  flexibility  that 
has  generally  been  shown  in  the  revenue 
sharing  program  and  it  appears  that  we 
have  continually  weakened  the  States' 
role  by  making  direct  grants  to  localities 
rather  than  to  States,  so  I  think  that  the 
revenue  sharing  is  very  significant  and 
the  administration's  vacillat'on  on  the 
revenue  sharing  approach  as  indicated 
by  the  new  proposals  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  subcommittee  indicates 
they  do  not  fully  support  the  State's 
share. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  "the  request  of  Mrs.  Spellman  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.' 

Mrs.  SNOWE  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  If  the  administration 
attempts  to  revamp  a  revenue  sharing 
program  at  this  point,  we  will  be  jeop- 
ardizing the  entire  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram and  the  approach.  We  cannot  dic- 
tate policy  at  this  point  and  I  think  that 
the  revenue  sharing  program  has  worked 
well  in  the  past  and  it  certainly  will  in 
the  future  and  we  are  just  going  to  trans- 
fer burdens  becau.se  many  of  the  States 
do  grant  aid  to  the  local  governments 
and  they  pass  on  their  State  revenue 
sharing  to  local  governments  so  they  are 
going  to  have  to  assume  that  burden  and 
increase  property  taxes  as  a  result. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman.  I  must  say  every  State 
official  with  whom  I  have  talked  thus  far 
prefers  revenue  sharing  money  to  the 
matching  funds,  the  categorical  grant 
programs,  which  tend  to  skew  local  pri- 
orities and  tend  to  disperse  their  own 
discretionary  money  on  the  local  level. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
going  to  oppose  the  amendment  primari- 
ly because  of  a  lack  of  specificity,  the 
lack  of  clarity,  really,  where  the  funds 
will  come  from  and  also  because  I  think 
that  this  begins  the  process  for  a  fun- 
damental change  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tionship in  terms  of  the  sharing  of 
money  which  I  think  the  gentleman  in- 
tends, but  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  the  concept  because  while  I 
do  not  support  it  today  I  think  this  Con- 
gress is  going  to  have  to  deal  affirma- 
tively in  the  authorizing  legislation  on 
both  categorical  programs  and  in  the 
revenue-sharing  legislation  on  a  different 
method  of  transferring  money  back  to 
the  States  and  localities  and  what  I  am 
really  saying  is  that  I  support  the  gen- 
tleman in  concept  but  I  think  that  the 
program  the  gentleman  proposed  lacks 
the  sophistication  and  fairness  at  this 
point  in  time. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  not  to  blame  on  this 
amendment  the  requirements  of  the 
Budget  Act  that  we  must  deal  in  func- 
tional fields.  Despite  the  nonspecificity 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers,  I  urge  him 
to  look  over  the  rationale  back  of  the 
amendment  which  is  specific  in  the  most 
minute  detail. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  YorJc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wydler  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conable  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.   WYDLER.   Will    the    gentleman 

vield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  •WYDLER.  I  think  I  can  answer 
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the  gentleman  specifically.  There  are 
very  specific  programs  involved  in  this 
matter  and  those  who  are  trying  to  tell 
Members  they  are  not  are  just  trying  to 
confuse  them  a  little  bit.  If  we  look  in 
the  budget  book  put  out  by  the  admin- 
i.stration.  "A  Special  Analysis.  Budget  of 
the  U.S.  Government  Fiscal  Year  1981," 
you  will  find  on  pages  264  to  270 — I  am 
obviously  not  going  to  try  to  list  them 
for  you  because  it  is  a  long  list — all  of 
these  specific  programs  that  would  be 
subject  to  cuts  under  the  amendment  we 
are  offering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  pro- 
grams that  are  not  subject  to  cuts,  I 
want  to  tell  the  gentleman,  but  these 
are  the  ones  that  would  be  subject  to 
the  cuts  under  the  amendment  we  have 
offered.  They  are  all  specified  and  the 
centleman  can  find  out  any  one  he  wants 
just  by  looking  at  them,  the  six  pages 
of  programs. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  must  caution  both 
gentlemen  this  is  not  binding  on  the 
legislative  committee.  We  must  deal  in 
functional  fields  here  or  the  Committtee 
on  the  Budget  goes  beyond  its  powers. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  again? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  I  suppose  my  point 
in  opposition  is  the  fact  that  I  think 
in  concept  you  have  a  super  idea.  I  am 
just  not  willing  to  do  it  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  because  it  involves 
structural  changes  in  the  wav  we  share 
revenue  with  the  States  and  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  done  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

Zl  1540 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Kansas  that  unless  we  establish  an  ap- 
propriate amendment  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  have  not  prepared  the 
way  for  the  specific  acts  that  must  be 
done  in  the  legislative  committee. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  on  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  and  we  are  about  to  bring 
out  a  bill  on  revenue  sharing,  to  continue 
it.  What  are  we  supposed  to  do?  If  the 
budget  comes  forth  with  the  budget  in 
the  shape  it  is  now.  it  is  telling  us.  "Do 
not  put  in  any  further  revenue-sharing 
money."  That  is  the  message  from  the 
budget. 

Unless  we  change  it  at  this  point,  we 
are  not  likely  to  get  any  State  revenue 
sharing.  Further,  if  the  gentleman  means 
what  he  says  and  says  what  he  means, 
what  he  will  do  is,  he  will  support  this 
amendment.  This  is  the  means  by  which 
we  can  take  the  proper  authorizing 
action. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes, t 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
be  parochial  one  more  time  for  the 
Prairie  State,  earlier  I  suggested  that  if 
the  Conable-Wydler  amendment  failed, 
that  Illinois  would  lose  $131  million 
which  goes  directly  to  primary  and 
.secondary  education.  It  was  suggested 
by  a  colleague  that  our  Governor  re- 
cently indicated  that  he  was  anxious  for 
this  revenue  sharing  to  come  to  Illinois, 
and  also  pointed  out  that  he  would  like 
to  be  able  to  provide  some  tax  cuts.  As 
I  interpret  that,  if  the  Conable  amend- 
ment fails,  we  will  lose  the  $131  million 
and.  in  all  probability,  the  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  amendment 
in  theory.  It  is  a  far  better  way  to  make 
the  cut.  but  could  the  gentleman  give 
us  some  assurance  that  we  actually  could 
.save  $1.7  billion  out  of  the  $39  bilhon 
in  grant-in-aids  that  would  not  be  ex- 
empted? Since  there  is  so  much  money 
m  the  pipeline  already,  are  we  really 
going  to  be  able  to  achieve  that  saving 
in  1981? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  almost  any  degree  of  discipline 
requires  continuous  vigilance  and  sus- 
picion on  the  part  of  those  Members  of 
the  House  who  feel  that  discipline  is 
necessary.  We  cannot  pass  this  resolution 
and  back  away  and  say,  "There,  we  have 
done  our  job." 

We  must  see  to  it  that  the  cuts  actu- 
ally are  made  if  we  are  establishing  a 
ceiling  which  countenances  these  cuts, 
because  failure  to  do  so  could  result  in 
a  failure  to  save  the  money  we  are  here 
planning  to  save. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  understand  that 
point,  but  on  revenue  sharing  we  have 
no  money  in  the  pipeline  and  could  cut 
it  off  immediately. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Correct. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Most  of  these  other 
programs  have,  such  as  the  highway 
fund,  most  of  the  money  is  already  ob- 
ligated, so  even  if  we  had  full  vigilance 
here  we  actually  could  not  retrieve  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  great  bulk  of  ap- 
propriations are  currently  spent.  There 
are  some,  like  the  highway  program,  that 
are  spent  over  a  3-year  period,  and  that 
clearly  is  going  to  involve  a  saving  that 
will  be  slow  in  coming.  That  is  a  prob- 
lem. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     QUILLEN     AS     A 

suBsrrruTE    for   the    amendment   offered 

BY     MR.     CONABLE 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Qitillen  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Conable:  Section  1:  In  the  matter  re- 
lating to  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority,  decrease  the  amount  by  $1.85 
billion. 

Section  2:  In  the  matter  relating  to  func- 
tion 150.  International  Affairs,  decrease  the 
amount  of  budget  authority  by  $3.6  billion 
and  decrease  the  amount  of  outlays  by  $1.2 
billion. 


In  the  matter  relating  to  function  260: 
General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology,  re- 
duce the  amount  for  budget  authority  by 
$  1  billion;  and  reduce  the  amount  for  out- 
lays by  $.05  billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  860. 
General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance.  Increase 
the  amount  of  budget  authority  by  $2.3  bil- 
lion and  increase  the  amount  of  outlays  by 
$1.7  billion. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  function  920: 
.Allowances,  reduce  the  amount  for  budget 
authority  by  $45  billion;  and  reduce  the 
amount  for  outlays  by  $  45  billion. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr  Conable* 
has  made  a  good  case  about  the  restora- 
tion of  revenue-sharing  funds  to  the 
States,  but  the  fallacy  in  his  proposal  is 
this:  That  you  give  back  to  the  States  on 
one  hand  and  you  take  it  away  from  the 
States  on  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  fair. 

My  proposal  sets  the  priorities  of  this 
budget  by  the  restoration  of  revenue 
sharing  to  the  States  My  substitute  sets 
the  priority  that  we  must  reduce  the 
spending  of  thus  Government  in  areas 
which  will  not  affect  each  State  of  the 
United  States,  our  Union  of  50  States 

I  propose  to  take  $12  billion  out  of 
foreign  aid:  $450  million  out  of  the  shuf- 
fling of  papers  or  paperwork  from  this 
Government,  which  is  absolutely  asinine, 
and  I  propose  to  take  $50  million  from 
the  soft  sciences,  or  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  restoring  the  full  $1.7  bil- 
lion. Now,  I  do  not  propose  to  take  any- 
thing from  the  States.  Here  we  are.  as  a 
nation,  giving  billions  of  dollars  to  for- 
eign countries,  countries  over  the  world, 
and  yet  we  are  denying  the  Union  of 
States  here  in  America  the  benefits  that 
they  rightly  deserve,  and  benefits  that 
they  need.  I  will  give  the  Members  some 
examples  where  I  think  the  cuts  should 
come  from  When  I  listened  to  previous 
speakers  talk  about  taking  with  one  hand 
from  the  States  and  giving  with  the 
other,  it  simply  does  not  do  the  job  that 
we  should  be  doing. 

I  want  to  emphasize  in  the  beginning 
that  my  cuts  from  foreign  aid  are  not 
proposed  to  affect  whatsoever  the  mili- 
tary assistance.  Public  Law  96-480.  or 
aid  to  the  Mideast  countries,  including 
Israel  and  Egypt.  I  think  our  serious 
situation  today  in  Iran  and  Afghanistan 
and  other  countries  indicate  that  we  all 
would  want  to  protect  our  military  as- 
sistance, but.  we  cannot  buy  friends  with 
dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  buy  friends 
with  foreign  aid  or  with  American  dol- 
lars. We  have  poured  just  billions  of 
dollars  into  foreign  nations,  only  to  have 
them  turn  against  us  Look  at  Vietnam. 
Cuba.  Iraq,  and  Syria,  for  example;  look 
at  Africa  today,  and  listen  to  this:  We 
are  giving  away  billions  of  dollars  over- 
seas, and  yet  we  are  saying  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Tennessee.  "You  cannot  have 
the  $44  million  in  revenue  sharing  that 
you  rightly  deserve." 

That  $44  million  in  Tennessee  is  all 
allocated  to  teachers'  retirement. 

The  United  States  has  already  pro- 
vided $11.1  biUion  in  direct  foreign  aid 
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to  African  countries.  The  international 
organizations,  to  which  we  are  the  larg- 
est contributor,  have  provided  an  addi- 


Most   of    the    contracts    awarded    by    AID 
were  awarded  noncompetltlvely.  is  that  true? 

Listen  to  what  the  Director  of  AID 


protect  our  States.  Let  us  give  them  the 
revenue  sharing  that  they  richly  de- 
serve, and  reduce  bureaucratic  controls 
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to  African  countries.  The  international 
organizations,  to  which  we  are  the  larg- 
est contributor,  have  provided  an  addi- 
tional $9.9  billion.  What  is  happening 
there?  The  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  have 
now  established  bases  in  some  of  the 
same  countries  where  we  have  helped  so 
much,  and  now  are  using  these  bases  and 
are  in  the  process  of  exporting  com- 
munism throughout  the  world,  through- 
out the  rest  of  Africa,  and  to  the  very 
countries  that  we  have  poured  these 
billions  of  dollars  Into. 

n  1550 

Since  1945  the  United  States  has  par- 
ticipated in  loans  and  guarantees  worth 
more  than  $4.5  billion  to  develop  and 
subsidize  foreign  steel  production.  The 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  in  our  country 
is  now  costing  thousands  of  American 
steel  workers  their  jobs.  I  ask  the  Mem- 
bers, does  that  make  sense? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  iMr.  Quil- 
LEN »  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qotllen 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr,  Chairman.  Vene- 
zuela, an  OPEC  member  which  is  hap- 
pily raising  its  oil  prices  has  received 
$164  million  in  direct  U.S.  aid.  They  have 
also  received  over  $500  million  in  loans 
from  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions to  which  we  are  the  largest 
contributor.  Now.  listen  to  this.  They  are 
happily  raising  their  prices  on  their 
crude  oil,  and  we  are  paying  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  putting  money  down 
the  drain  giving  them  foreign  aid. 

Does  this  make  sense  in  America  ?  Does 
it  make  sense  to  deny  our  States  their 
rightful  share  of  revenue  funds? 

And  now,  incredibly,  there  is  a  pro- 
posal to  give  $75  million  to  the  leftist 
Government  in  Nicaragua.  Both  Cuba 
and  Russia  have  taken  over,  but  we  are 
to  continue  to  give  them  money.  Yes. 
and  now  we  are  denying  New  York.  Il- 
linois. Tennessee.  Ohio,  and  all  the  50 
States  these  funds,  just  $1.7  billion.  That 
slmplv  does  not  make  sense. 

There  is  fraud  in  the  AID  program.  A 
senior  AID  official  has  said : 

I  don't  think  there  Is  any  program  more 
vulnerable  to  fraud  than  the  foreign  assist- 
ance program. 

Here  are  just  a  few  examples.  Listen 
to  this.  AID  provided  Panama  $9.5  mil- 
lion to  improve  health  care  in  rural 
areas.  The  Panamanians  were  paid  $60 
for  each  of  13,000  new  outdoor  toilets, 
but  officials  who  have  investigated  have 
discovered  that  many  of  the  outhouses 
claimed  as  newly  built  were  actually  con- 
structed years  ago.  Fraud?  Yes. 

Another  part  of  the  rural  health  pro- 
gram was  to  train  Panamanians,  and 
here  are  the  facts.  AID  agreed  to  pay 
students  $100  a  month,  and  after  the 
program  got  underway  and  was  over, 
they  found  out  that  less  than  $50,  some- 
times as  little  as  $8  a  month,  went  to 
the  students  and  the  other  funds  went  in 
the  pockets  of  officials.  We  poured  money 
doTvn  the  drsin  Corru'^t'  Yes. 

Director  Gllllgan  of  AID,  when  he  was 
Director,  was  asked  a  question  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  who 
Is  on  the  committee: 


Most  of  the  contracts  awarded  by  AID 
were  awarded  noncompetltlvely.  Is  that  true? 

Listen  to  what  the  Director  of  AID 
said: 

Yes.  sir.  A  lot  of  these  contracts  are  in 
terms  of  jjersonal  or  professional  service, 
and  I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  It  Is 
not  always  easy  to  let  these  on  a  competitive 
basis.  But  in  my  Judgment  too  frequently 
these  contracts  over  the  years  have  been 
entered  Into  by  this  Agency  and  then  simply 
extended,  renewed,  and  so  on.  .  .  . 

Do  not  tell  me  that  we  cannot  cut  for- 
eign aid.  We  can.  The  pipeline  is  full  of 
dollars,  billions  of  dollars,  and  it  can  be 
cut  by  $1.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  soft  sciences,  listen  to 
this; 

Thirty-nine  thousand  dollars  has  been 
wasted  for  a  study  of  Himalayan  moun- 
taineering, and  for  a  study  of  social 
change  and  an  evaluation  of  the  Bud- 
dhist reUgion.  There  is  $65,000  for  a 
study  of  Dutch  labor  markets  and  wage 
structures  in  the  Netherlands  from  the 
1580's  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

Here  are  other  studies  which  have  been 
undertaken  and  on  which  funds  have 
been  spent.  There  is  $64,000  for  a  study 
of  the  mating  habits  of  the  fiddler  crab. 
Yet  we  are  denying  the  States  money  for 
people  in  those  States. 

There  is  $100,000  for  a  study  of  the 
emotional  effects  of  separating  baby 
monkeys  from  their  mothers.  There  is 
$100,000  for  a  study  to  determine  why 
hermit  crabs  pick  one  seashell  over  an- 
other to  live  in. 

Oh.  where  are  our  priorities?  I  would 
say  that  the  budget  should  set  them.  We 
should  not  give  way  to  fraud  and  get  into 
asinine  programs  that  all  the  world  is 
laughing  at  us  about. 

There  is  $640,000  for  a  grant  to  gay 
communities  services,  for  education 
about  gay  lifestyles  and  gay  problems. 
There  is  S93.000  as  a  grant  to  teach  Nav- 
ajo Indians  to  be  medicine  men.  There 
is  $100,000  as  a  grant  to  study  Amazon 
parrots. 

Where  can  the  cuts  come  from?  These 
are  asinine  programs.  These  should  be 
cut. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen> 
has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Qttllbn 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
subject  of  paperwork,  a  recent  news- 
paper article  reported  that  every  year 
the  Government  spends  more  than  $43 
billion  to  print,  process,  compile,  and 
store  Federal  forms.  That  is  $43  billion 
just  to  print,  to  store,  and  to  process. 
Yet  here  we  are  cutting  $1.7  billion  from 
State  revenue  sharing. 

Foreign  aid?  We  give  money  away  to 
countries  overseas  but  take  it  away  from 
our  States.  We  continue  asinine  pro- 
grams. We  fund  a  program  to  determine 
the  mating  habits  of  fiddler  crabs. 

We  give  our  money  away  and  let  the 
Members  of  the  House  be  a  laughing- 
stock. 

With  paperwork,  we  are  adding  billions 
of  dollars  to  our  expenditures.  Let  us 
cut  where  it  really  is  meaningful.  Let  us 


protect  our  States.  Let  us  give  them  the 
revenue  sharing  that  they  richly  de- 
serve, and  reduce  bureaucratic  controls 
and  cut  paperwork. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quilleni  has 
said. 

The  whole  purpose  of  the  budget  in 
Congress  was  that  it  was  intended  for 
this  Congress  to  set  priorities.  It  is  a 
mystery  to  me  why,  with  the  numerous 
instances  the  gentleman  cited,  along 
with  many  others,  that  we  should  have 
a  problem  with  the  foreign  aid  program. 
It  is  not  that  we  want  to  cut  it  off  com- 
pletely, but  we  want  to  understand  the 
majority's  purpose. 

The  funding  for  foreign  aid  is  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  next  year  was  to  be 
the  largest  bill  we  ever  had.  It  is  now 
trapped  in  conference,  and  we  do  not 
have  enough  money  to  finance  foreign 
aid  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  in  order.  This  ad- 
ministration now.  we  understand,  wants 
to  start  a  $2  billion  line  of  foreign  aid 
for  Red  China,  our  former  enemy  and 
now  momentarily  friendly  to  America. 
We  are  asked  to  give  $75  million  for  the 
Communists  to  control  Nicaragua. 

If  we  mean  what  we  say  in  this  Con- 
gress, the  gentleman's  amendment  ought 
to  be  adopted,  and  most  of  us  ought  to 
go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  helping 
our  States  and  our  local  government  with 
the  programs  they  have  instituted  as 
opposed  to  shoveling  money  away  into 
what  has  sometimes  been  euphemis- 
tically called  a  rat  hole. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Bauman^   for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  substitute.  It  simply  does  not  make 
sense  to  take  away  from  the  States  $1.7 
billion.  I  think  we  should  cut  the  pro- 
grams that  can  be  cut.  We  should  take 
$1.2  billion  from  foreign  aid,  we  should 
take  some  from  the  soft  sciences  and 
from  paperwork  amounting  to  $1.7  bil- 
lion. That  makes  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiLLEN)  and  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conablei  . 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  think  seriously  before  adopting 
either  of  these  amendments.  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen' 
would,  among  other  things,  whack  a 
huge  amount  of  $1.2  billion  out  of  func- 
tion 150. 

The  gentleman  said — and  I  quote  him. 
I  think,  correctly— "You  can't  buy 
friends  with  dollars."  That  is  true,  but 
if  we  do  not  spend  dollars  in  some  key 
places,  we  can  buy  chaos  and  misery  and 
poverty  and  instability. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  conditions  that 
the  Soviets  have  and  inevitably  move 
into. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  says 
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that  we  will  not  cut  back  in  our  assist- 
ance to  Egypt,  Israel  in  Public  Law  96- 
480  under  his  amendment.  I  say  to  my 
friends  that  the  reality  is  that  if  this 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  there 
would  be  very  substantial  cuts  in  those 
programs. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  yield  very  briefly 
because  I  want  to  use  time  also  to  dis- 
cuss the  original  amendment. 

D  1600 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  That  simply  is  not  the 
intent  of  this  substitute. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  sure  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  have  a  note  where 
the  cuts  can  be  made  without  at  all 
cutting  any  of  those  programs,  and  I  so 
stated.  Military  assistance.  Public  Law 
96-480  and  aid  to  the  Mideast  countries 
are  not  involved  in  this  $1.2  billion  cut 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  correct  that  that  is  his  intent.  I  would 
simply  say,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  that  in  fact  that  is  what  will 
take  place. 

Now,  as  to  the  Conable  amendment.  I 
would  point  out  that  the  Conable- 
Wydler  amendment  calls  for  a  cut  of  5 
percent  in  certain  categorical  grants, 
and  they  have  distributed  to  us.  can- 
didly, where  that  5  percent  cut  comes  in 
those  categorical  programs,  and  I  point 
out  to  my  friends  in  the  House  that  you 
are  talking  about  Extension  Service,  you 
are  talking  about  assistance  on  national 
forests,  you  are  talking  about  rural  de- 
velopment planning,  you  are  talking 
about  construction  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment facilities,  civil  defense,  education 
for  the  handicapped.  This  budget  calls 
for  an  increase  of  4.8  percent  in  aid  to 
the  handicapped,  not  nearly  as  much  as 
inflation.  And  under  the  Conable  amend- 
ment we  will  cut  back  even  further  on 
aid  to  handicapped  education.  That  is 
one  of  the  categorical  programs.  Higher 
education,  Indian  education,  vocational 
education,  basic  water  and  sewer  facil- 
ities, mine  safety,  highway  trust  funds 

My  frends.  I  do  not  th'nk  we  seriously 
want  to  do  that.  I  think  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves:  Why  did  we  start  categorical 
programs? 

We  started  them  because  there  were 
real  needs.  If  in  any  of  these  categorical 
programs  there  are  not  real  needs  and 
we  can  cut  bark,  then  we  ought  to  do  that 
on  our  own.  But  there  clearly  is  a  sur- 
plus in  the  States.  I  would  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Nelson)  who  has  the  statistics  on 
this,  but  I  think  it  is  correct.  That  44  of 
the  50  States  have  surpluses.  There  is  no 
point  in  our  handing  largesse  to  States 
when  they  have  siu-pluses. 

Am  I  correct'  i  yip'H  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Even  higher:  46  of  the 
50  States. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Forty-six  of  the  fifty 
Stfites  T  <:t-^nrt  corrected. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  last  year,  48  of  the 
50  States. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  simply  point  out 
what  I  pointed  out  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien  >. 
We  had  a  breakfast  meeting  with  the 
Hanois  delegation,  where  our  fine  Gov- 


ernor. Jim  Thompson,  was  the  host,  and 
he  pointed  out  two  things:  First,  he  was 
going  to  cut  taxes  in  Illinois:  and  sec- 
ond, he  wanted  that  State  revenue- 
sharing  money.  If  we  want  to  hand  Gov- 
ernors and  State  legislative  bodies  this 
money  so  they  can  go  out  and  tell  people 
how  they  cut  taxes,  then  we  can  do  that. 
But  we  do  that  at  the  risk  of  adversely 
impacting  on  the  inflation  problem,  ad- 
versely impacting  on  our  budget. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to  confess  to  be- 
ing somewhat  torn  by  my  reaction  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  On  the 
one  hand,  like  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  strongly  support  the  revenue -shar- 
ing program,  I  would  like  to  see  us  re- 
store to  this  budget  resolution  the  funds 
for  the  State  portion  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

Coming  from  New  York,  a  State  which 
is  experiencing  some  very  serious  fiscal 
difficulties.  I  can  say  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  we  could  use  those  re- 
sources. I  know  that  New  York  City  in 
particular,  from  which  I  come,  could  des- 
perately use  those  resources.  But  I  have 
to  regretfully  say  that,  in  spite  of  the 
attractions  of  the  Quillen  amendment,  I 
have  no  alternative  but  to  oppose  it,  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  would  seriously  com- 
promise some  of  the  most  fundamental 
national  interests  of  our  country  today. 

At  a  time  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  at  a  t'me  when  we 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  after 
2  decades  of  an  unrelenting  Soviet  mili- 
tary build-up,  we  have  to  substantially 
increase  the  level  of  our  own  defense 
spending,  we  are  asking  the  House  to 
approve  an  increase  in  defense  spending 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  $19  bilUon  to  $20  billion. 
That  is  an  increase  in  defense  spending 
in  real  terms  of  over  3  percent.  Yet  if 
the  Quillen  amendment  were  adopted, 
we  would  be  cutting  back  in  terms  of  the 
level  of  our  spending  in  the  foreign  af- 
fairs function  by  somewhere  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  $2  billion,  which  would  mean  a 
reduction  in  our  foreign  affairs  function 
of  over  20  percent  in  comparison  to  the 
amount  of  money  we  had  available  for 
th*s  funtt'on  in  the  1980  fiscal  ye^r. 

I  would  submit  to  mv  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee,  that,  to  the  ex- 
tent we  ought  to  be  genuinely  concerned 
about  the  national  security  of  our  Na- 
tion, we  have  to  be  concerned  not  only 
about  our  military  capacity  to  res'st  ad- 
ditional acts  of  aggress'on  in  the  future. 
but  we  have  to  be  concerned  about  our 
abUity  to  compete  for  political  influence 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  its  allies  and  sur- 
rogates all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  QUTLLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  making  a  good  point.  The 
foreign  aid  cuts  that  I  have  recom- 
mended would  not  affect  our  military 


posture.  How  about  New  York  State? 
Would  the  gentleman  rather  take  it  from 
New  York  State  and  give  it  to  countries 
overseas  rather  than  giving  it  to  the 
American  people?  What  we  do.  we  have 
a  choice  of  cutting  programs  that  are. 
in  my  opinion,  asinine,  and  restoring 
revenue  sharing  to  the  States. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  heard  the  gentleman's 
eloquent  and  effective  presentation  when 
he  was  in  the  well,  and  I  think  I  am 
familiar  with  his  argiiment.  But  my 
answer  to  it  is:  When  we  formulate  the 
Federal  budget,  we  have  many  priorities 
But  our  first  and  most  important  priority 
is  the  national  security.  What  I  am  sug- 
getting  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
is  that  our  national  security  needs  to  be 
defended  not  only  by  increased  defense 
spending  but  also  by  an  effective  and 
meaningful  foreign  aid  program,  be- 
cause in  our  efforts  to  resist  the  advance 
of  communism  around  the  world  we 
have  to  be  able  to  compete  effectively 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates. 
We  compete  with  them  not  just  through 
building  up  our  own  military  capacities 
but  also  through  a  foreign  aid  program 
which  enables  us  to  respond  to  the  legiti- 
mate needs  and  concerns  of  dozens  of 
countries  around  the  world  whose  sym- 
pathies and  support  we  need  in  order  to 
enhance  our  own  interests.  We  compete 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  influence 
around  the  world  through  our  efforts  to 
encourage  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment in  the  porer  countries  because 
we  know  that  conditions  of  absolute 
poverty  create  pohtical  temptations  for 
Communists  wherever  they  may  be 
around  the  world.  I  think  we  would  be 
doing  this  Nation  a  real  disservice  if,  in 
our  competition  with  the  Sovie-.  Union. 
we  tied  our  hands  behind  our  backs  and 
we  said.   'Yes.  we  will  build  the  tanks." 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr  Solar/' 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  think  that  we  would  be 
in  a  pitiful  condition.  We  would  be  like 
a  giant  which  was  incapable  of  function- 
ing if  we  built  the  tanks  and  the  planes 
and  the  ships  which  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves we  need  and  which  I  believe  we 
need  and  which  I  know  the  people  of  this 
country  believe  we  need,  but  if  simul- 
taneously we  failed  to  provide  the  limited 
resources  we  also  need  to  compete  with 
the  Soviet  Union  throughout  the  under- 
developed parts  of  the  world.  If  we 
adopted  the  gentleman's  amendment  and 
if  we  refrained  from  cutting  back  our 
aid  to  Israel  and  Egypt,  which  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  would  agree  would  be  a 
dreadful  mistake,  because  the  Camp 
David  agreement  really  has  been  the  most 
significant  breakthrough  in  the  search 
for  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arabs 
in  the  last  30  years,  and  our  ability  to 
sustain  the  momentum  of  that  agree- 
ment depends  in  a  number  of  vital  re- 
spects on  our  ability  to  provide  Israel  and 
Egypt  with  the  assistance  contained  in 
this  budget  resolution,  if  we  isolated  Is- 
rael and  Egypt  from  any  of  the  cuts 
imphed  in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
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and  if  we  also  isolated  the  Public  Law        I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  much        Mr.  SOLARZ.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
9&-480  program,  which  I  think  I  heard     as  the  18  million  people  who  live  in  New     gentleman's  amendment,  there  would  be 
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it  is  time  that  we  considered  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  50  States  of  the 


last  year,  in  1979,  the  50  States  had  a  $10 
billion  surplus.  It  hsts  only  two  States 


to  go  to  the  programs  that  cannot  justify 
themselves,  because  all  of  us  know  the 
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and  if  we  also  isolated  the  Public  Law 
9&-480  program,  which  I  think  I  heard 
the  gentleman  say  he  would  also  like  to 
refrain  from  cutting  because  there  are 
obviously  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
around  the  world  who  could  conceivably 
starve  to  death  or  suffer  from  severe  mal- 
nutrition if  our  agricultural  assistance 
was  not  made  available  to  them  if  those 
programs  are  eliminated,  the  only  way — 
the  only  way — which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  could  be  implemented  would 
be  by  literally  decimating  the  rest  of  the 
foreign  aid  program.  We  would  have  to 
close  up  shop  in  dozens  of  countries 
around  the  world.  We  might  have  to  close 
down  embassies  and  consulates.  We 
would  have  to  say  to  nations  who  are 
counting  on  us  to  provide  them  with 
modest  amounts  of  aid  in  order  to  deal 
with  pressing  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems that  "We  are  sorry,  we  are  out  of 
the  business  of  helping  you." 
Z  1610 

"If  you  want  help,  don't  turn  to  us,  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world.  Don't  look 
to  us  for  any  assistance,  but  go  to  the 
Russians  from  now  on." 

Now.  I  believe  we  ought  to  try  to  bal- 
ance this  budget.  I  believe  we  ought  to 
provide  more  money  for  the  States.  I 
would  support  an  amendment  to  restore 
funds  for  the  State  portion  of  the  reve- 
nue-sharing program,  but  I  cannot  sup- 
port it  if  the  price  of  supporting  the 
gentlemans  amendment  means  tying 
the  hands  of  this  great  Nation  and  liter- 
ally crippling  our  capacity  to  compete  for 
influence  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

All  the  tanks,  all  the  planes,  all  of  the 
ships,  all  the  nuclear  weapons  will  mean 
absolutely  nothing  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
able  to  continue  its  advance  in  Africa,  In 
Asia,  and  in  Latin  America,  because  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  compete  for  in- 
fluence with  them. 

I  would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that 
the  real  threat  to  our  interests  in  the 
next  decade  is  not  likely  to  come 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Solarz) 
has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  The  real  threat— and  I 
wish  I  could  somehow  persaude  the  gen- 
tleman to  recognize  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  absolute  truth  of  this  observa- 
tion— the  real  threat  to  our  interests  is 
not  likely  to  come  in  the  form  of  a  bolt- 
out-of-the-blue  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
attack  across  Western  Europe,  for  which 
I  agree  we  have  to  be  prepared,  because 
one  cannot  positively  preclude  it.  The 
real  threat  to  our  interest  is  going  to 
come  through  a  stealthy  step-by-step 
advance  of  Soviet  interests  and  an  in- 
cremental, gradual  decline  in  our  inter- 
ests around  the  world. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  which  would 
give  more  satisfaction  to  the  people  who 
are  opposed  to  our  interests  around  the 
world,  who  would  like  to  see  a  decline  of 
American  influence  around  the  world. 
than  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 
because  we  would  then,  in  eflfect,  be  run- 
ning up  the  white  flag  in  Africa.  Asia, 
and  Latin  America. 


I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  as  much 
as  the  18  million  people  who  live  in  New 
York  want  the  $1.7  billion,  which  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  restore, 
they  do  not  want  it  at  the  price  of  a 
world  in  which  the  United  States  no 
longer  has  any  influence  and  in  which 
our  adversaries  are  in  a  much  better 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz >  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quillen  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  says  if 
my  amendment  were  adopted,  we  would 
be  closing  embassies. 

Iran  has  already  closed  our  Embassy. 

Are  we  in  good  shape  in  Iran?  Do  we 
have  a  good  security  program?  Has  our 
foreign  aid  been  successful  in  Iran  and 
in  that  area? 

Soviet  aggression  has  taken  over 
Afghanistan. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  gentleman's  question.  It  is  a  very 
good  question.  The  answer  is  we  have  not 
had  a  foreign  aid  program  in  Iran  for 
many  years  because  of  all  of  their  oil 
wealth,  so  the  setback  to  American  inter- 
ests in  Iran  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman  during  the  critical  energy 
crisis  this  Nation  announced  they  were 
going  to  send  kerosene  over  to  Iran  so 
that  they  would  have  that  product,  while 
in  America — we  were  denying  the  Amer- 
ican people  that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Termessee.  to  the  extent  we  were 
going  to  send  kerosene  over  there,  it  was 
for  sale,  not  as  a  form  of  aid.  and  that 
kind  of  effort  would  in  no  way  be 
touched  by  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
because  the  foreign  affairs  function  has 
nothing  to  do  with  kerosene  for  home 
heating  oil.  It  has  to  do  with  agricul- 
tural assistance,  with  development  as- 
sistance. It  has  to  do  with  the  condition 
and  operation  of  our  embassies  around 
the  world.  It  has  to  do  with  military  as- 
sistance to  countries  like  Israel. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  does  it  mean  all  aid 
program  contracts  or  the  majority  of 
them  were  let  noncompetitively? 

Mr.  SOLARZ  What  it  does"  mean  is 
that  if  we  exempt  Israel  and  Egypt  from 
any  of  the  cuts,  if  we  exempt  tlie  Public 
Law  96-480  program  from  any  of  the 
cuts,  and  we  then  look  at  the  new  out- 
lays against  which  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  have  to  be  applied,  we 
would  have  to  eliminate  approximately 
half  of  the  remaining  aspects  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentleman. 

The  President's  budget  in  January  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  foreign  aid. 

Yet  now.  during  the  budget  considera- 
tion, there  are  recommendations  to  cut 
programs  in  America  and  not  foreign 
aid. 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  there  would  be 
approximately  $8  billion 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is  mis- 
interpreting my  substitute,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  wrong  in  doing  so.  Not 
one  time  have  I  recommended  a  cut  in  a 
Public  Law  96-480.  aid  to  Egypt  or  Israel 
or  military  assistance.  What  I  think  is 
that  we  have  lost  our  credibility  and  lost 
our  security  by  weakening  the  CIA.  We 
cannot  pour  dollars  into  countries  when 
they  use  it  against  us.  We  have  lost  out. 
We  have  lost  face  around  the  world.  We 
cannot  even  go  over  and  rescue  our  53 
hostages. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  has 
again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen) 
that  under  the  terms  of  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1980.  the  ad- 
ministration will  be  spending  in  outlays 
$10.1  billion  for  the  foreign  affairs  func- 
tion. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  if  it  were  adopted,  we  would 
be  limited  to  $8.4  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  1981.  which  means  that  in  fiscal 
1981  we  would  be  spending  almost  $2  bil- 
lion less  on  foreign  aid  and  on  foreign 
affairs  next  year  than  we  are  this  year, 
which  would  mean  a  reduction  of  about 
22  percent  in  the  foreign  affairs  function, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  increasing  the  de- 
fense function  by  over  3  percent  in  real 
terms.  And  if  the  gentleman  thinks  we 
have  problems  today  in  many  countries 
around  the  world,  and  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  gentleman  that  we  have 
those  problems.  I  can  only  say  that  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  adopted,  the 
problems  we  have  today,  we  will  look 
back  to  in  the  future  as  the  good,  old 
days:  because  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  we  are  going  to  face  a 
decade  of  diplomatic  debacles  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  SIMON,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz i  has  made  the 
point  I  was  going  to  make.  In  fact,  the 
figures  are  even  more  dramatic,  because 
they  do  not  count  the  amount  that  we 
are  adding  through  the  third  budget 
resolution.  So  when  the  gentleman  adds 
on  top  of  that  the  inflation  factor,  we 
already  have  in  this  budget  resolution  a 
very  dramatic  drop  in  assistance  in  in- 
ternational affairs,  and  the  Quillen 
amendment,  while  I  am  sure  it  is  well 
intentioned.  would  in  fact  just  have  very 
dramatic  impact  in  the  wrong  way  for 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Quillen  amendment  to  the 
Wydler-Conable  amendment,  and  in 
support  of  the  Wydler-Conable  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  my  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
to  use  an  old  expression,  has  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head  as  to  where  our  priorities 
should  be.  Certainly,  when  he  said  that 
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it  is  time  that  we  considered  the  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  50  Stales  of  the 
United  States,  he  is  quite  accurate. 

I  believe  that  when  we  look  to  find 
area.s  where  we  can  save  money,  so  we 
can  save  this  program  of  revenue  shar- 
ing for  those  50  States,  there  are  no  bet- 
ter areas  to  look  at  than  the  areas  that 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee's  amend- 
ment suggests. 

Now,  in  the  last  colloquy  between  the 
several  gentlemen  pertaining  to  foreign 
aid,  it  was  said  we  can  look  forward  to  a 
10-year  debacle  in  foreign  aid. 

I  look  back  at  the  last  10  years.  I  look 
back  and  see  that  we  have  given  $11.1 
billion  to  the  African  nations,  and  cer- 
tainly our  influence  there  has  dimin- 
ished over  the  last  10  years.  I  look  back 
and  .see  a  10-year  debacle  in  foreign  aid. 

I  think  our  priorities  are  and  have  been 
wrong.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee '  Mr.  Quillen  >  addresses  the  cor- 
rect priorities  and  acurately  expresses 
the  views  that  most  Americans  would  like 
this  Congress  to  address.  I  support  his 
amendment  to  the  Wydler-Conable 
amendment  wholeheartedly. 
n  1620 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  familiar 
refrains  here  from  discussions  that  took 
place  1  year  ago.  Four  times  the  ques- 
tion of  State  revenue  sharing  came  to 
this  floor  durins  con.sideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  last  year  and  four 
times  they  were  beaten  back.  Then  when 
the  appropriations  bill  came  along  and 
we  tried  to  cut  out  that  portion  that  the 
conference  committee  on  the  budget  had 
agreed  to  cut  out  on  Federal  revenue 
sharing  to  the  50  States,  we  were  beaten 
back  in  Uiat  attempt.  The  reason  was 
that  there  vvas  tne  appearance  in  that 
attempt  to  cut  out  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing to  the  States,  that  there  were  going 
to  be  some  cuts  in  local  revenue  sharing. 
That  was  not  the  intent,  but  nevertheless. 
that  is  history. 

Now  we  have  the  clear  opportunitv.  be- 
cause in  1980  the  legislation  that  has  au- 
thorized Federal  revenue  sharing  for  the 
last  5  years  is  coming  to  a  screeching 
halt;  so  ultimately,  later  this  summer,  it 
will  be  up  to  this  Congress  to  decide 
whether  or  not  to  extend  revenue  sharing 
for  local  governments,  as  well  as  for  the 
50  States, 

We  are  clearly  taking  the  position  in 
the  House  Budget  Committee  that  we  do 
not  think  that  on  the  merits  that  this 
Federal  program  of  $2.3  billion  going  out 
to  the  50  States  can  justify  itself.  We 
support  ■  vigorously  Federal  revenue 
sharing  to  local  governments  and  there 
is  a  distinct  difference.  Local  govern- 
ments do  not  have  any  taxing  ability. 
save  for  their  major  ability  to  add  on 
taxation,  primarily  real  estate  taxes. 

State  governments  have  a  vast  array  of 
taxing  powers,  of  budgetary  powers: 
thus,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  there  is 
a  need  for  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  local  governments, 
counties  and  cities,  but  not  to  the  States 

Now.  why  not  to  the  States?  This  is  a 
publication  of  the  National  Governors 
Association.  This  publication  says  that 


last  year,  in  1979.  the  50  States  had  a  $10 
billion  surplus.  It  lists  only  two  States 
that  did  not  have  a  surplus  at  all. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  they  are  very 
con;ervative  in  their  figures  when  they 
hst  my  own  State  of  Florida  as  having 
had  a  $200  million  surplus,  when  the 
truth  is  that  in  Florida  last  year  we  had 
close  to  a  $1  billion  surplus,  about  $500 
million  of  recurring  revenue  surplus  and 
about  $500  million  in  nonrecurring 
revenue. 

What  about  the  present  year?  This  is 
the  one  we  are  dealing  with  in  the  budget 
resolution.  The  National  Governors  As- 
sociation says  that  all  50  States  will  have 
$7.5  billion — that  is  one  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars — $7.5  billion  of  surplus. 
Again,  they  are  understating  very  con- 
servatively the  surplus,  because  they  say 
Florida  is  going  to  have  a  $119  million 
surplus,  when  in  fact  Florida  is  looking 
at  a  surplus  close  to  $400  million  to  $500 
million. 

Now.  the  State  of  New  York,  since  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  over  there 
is  standing,  but  I  am  not  going  to  yield, 
because  I  have  my  opportunity  now. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  This  gentleman  could 
at  least  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  been  waiting  6 
days  for  this  opportunity. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  estimating 
a  $10.3  million  surplus  in  the  National 
Governors  Association  report:  but  I  will 
call  to  everyone's  attention  that  the  New- 
York  Times  last  February  and  March 
estimated  the  State  of  New  York  is  going 
to  have  between  $300  and  $400  milhon 
in  surplus. 

The  point  is  that  these  figures  are 
very,  verv  conservative.  It  just  does  not 
make  fiscal  sense  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  need  to  cut 
spending  that  we  should  take  our  money. 
Federal  monev,  which  in  oast  budgets  has 
been  in  deficit,  and  send  that  $2.3  billion 
out  to  the  50  States,  almost  all  of  which 
are  running  surpluses. 

The  lesson  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
try  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order,  we 
must  straighten  out  spending  priorities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  has 
expired. 

( At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nelson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
centleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  just  a  moment:  I 
have  just  a  couple  more  points. 

The  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Operations  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  has  openly  stated  that  he  is 
going  to  try  in  his  committee  to  deau- 
thorize  Federal  revenue  sharing  and 
thinks  that  he  has  the  votes  and  has 
already  held  hearings  in  his 
subcommittees. 

Now.  I  have  seen  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  bleed  as  he 
has  tried  through  a  meticulous  and  re- 
sponsible way  to  find  cuts  in  this  budget 
at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  send 
messages  out  to  the  financial  markets  of 
this  world  that  the  Congress  is  trying  to 
get  its  fiscal  house  in  order.  You  have  got 


to  go  to  the  programs  that  cannot  justify 
themselves,  because  all  of  us  know  the 
constituencies  that  develop  around  these 
Federal  spending  programs,  and  it  is 
hard  enough  to  cut  them  as  it  is.  This  is 
one  of  the  programs  that  just  cannot 
justify  itself. 

There  will  be  under  the  proposal  of  the 
Budget  Committee  no  cuts  to  the  39,000 
local  governments  that  receive  Federal 
revenue  sharing. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  who  I  know  has  an 
opposite  opinion  on  the  question  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  to  the  States. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  hke  to  examine  the  gentleman's 
reasoning  with  him.  if  I  could,  for  a 
minute  or  two. 

Now.  I  am  not  going  to  go  into  the 
argument  about  State  surpluses,  because 
obviously  States  have  surpluses.  They 
are  supposed  to.  Most  of  them  operate 
under  constitutions  that  require  them  to 
operate  under  balanced  budgets  and  op- 
erating under  a  balanced  budget  means 
that  at  any  particular  time  you  must 
have  some  money  in  the  treasury.  We 
are  trying  to  get  to  that  if  we  can  some- 
day at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  cannot  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
must  do  that. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  NELSON  The  gentleman  can 
make  his  point. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  We  cannot  get  away 
for  a  minute,  because  I  think  every 
Member  should  think  about  this,  from 
this  argument  about  State  surpluses.  We 
will  accept  that  for  the  moment,  and 
so  on. 

The  gentleman  argues,  as  I  under- 
stand him.  that  since  some  States  do 
have  surpluses,  and  you  can  find  money 
in  their  treasuries  and  they  are  not  ab- 
solutely broke,  that,  therefore,  the  way 
to  do  this  is  to  cut  off  revenue-sharing 
funds  from  the  States. 

I  just  wonder  in  my  own  mind,  I  have 
tried  to  figure  it  out.  if  the  gentleman 
really  believes  that — if  the  gentleman 
really  believes  that,  why  do  we  keep 
sending  categorical  funds  to  the  States? 
Why  do  we  keep  sending  those  kind  of 
moneys  and  not  revenue-sharing  mon- 
eys? Will  not  the  gentleman's  logic,  if 
there  is  any.  lead  to  the  point  where  we 
will  cut  out  those  moneys  as  well,  as  long 
as  these  States  have  these  surpluses?  Is 
not  the  gentleman  driven  to  that? 

I  ask  the  gentleman  another  question. 
If  the  gentleman  really  believes  what  he 
is  saying  about  surpluses,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  with  the  case  where  a  city 
has  a  surplus?  There  are  lots  of  cities 
that  have  surpluses.  Maybe  there  are 
some  in  the  gentleman's  district,  coun- 
ties, and  towTis.  Should  they  continue  to 
get  revenue-sharing  funds?  Should  not 
we  cut  them  off,  logically,  if  we  argue 
that  because  a  State  has  money  in  its 
treasury  it  should  not  get  it? 

So  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  think  these 
things  through  before  the  gentleman 
makes  these  sweeping  statements  about 
the  States  should  not  get  any  revenue- 
sharing  moneys.  These  argimients  apply 
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elsewhere.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  think 
about  that. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to        Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman  join 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con-    with  me? 
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Connecticut.  It  seems  to  me  it  makes  no     government  in  Rhodesia.  A  year  ago  our     Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  to 
difference  where  the  money  comes  from     Embassy  personnel  in  Pakistan  had  not     sharply  reduce  our  wasteful,  ill-advised 
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elsewhere.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to  think 
about  that. 

Mr  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
claim my  time. 

In  answer  to  the  gentleman,  there  are 
certainly  some  of  those  categorical  pro- 
grams that  I  would  enjoy  cutting  into, 
but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  it.  When 
you  have  the  opportunity  and  you  see  a 
rattlesnake,  you  go  out  and  get  that  rat- 
tlesnake when  you  can.  Do  not  let  him 
slither  around  and  come  back  and  bite 
you  again. 

I  saw  what  happened  last  year  when 
we  tried  to  cut  out  revenue  sharing  to 
the  States.  It  came  right  around  and 
stayed  in  the  room. 

I  yield  to  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

n  1630 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
some  of  the  points  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes.  I  know  the  gentleman 
comes  from  a  nice  suburban  area  of  Long 
l£land  with  which  I  am  very  familiar. 
The  gentleman  asked  what  is  wrong  with 
the  fact  that  some  States  have  surpluses. 

What  is  wrong  with  it?  I  think  there 
is  a  lot  wrong  with  it.  If  the  State  has  a 
surplus,  could  the  gentleman  explain  to 
me  why  on  Earth  it  should  ask  for  money 
from  the  Federal  Government,  which 
has  no  surplus  but.  m  fact,  is  in  deficit 
and  has  to  go  out  and  borrow  the  money 
to  give  to  the  State  that  has  the  ."^urplus? 
There  i.'^  absolutely  no  sense  to  it. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  I  will  try  to 
explain  to  the  gentleman  what  I  said. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
the  time.  I  yield  to  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman      from      Connecticut      (Mr. 

GlAIMO)  . 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense.  So  the  gentleman  really  should 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  motives 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  when  he 
sincerely  savs  he  does  not  want  to  share 
moneys  which  we  do  not  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  obiect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  reserves  the  right  to 
obiect. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  asked  me 
a  question,  and  I  am  going  to  try  to 
answer  the  question. 

I  was  not  talking  about  the  question 
of  revenue  sharing  funds  going  to  States 
with  surpluses  as  such.  I  was  trying  to 
address  myself 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  regular  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  chairman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
be  delighted  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Wydler  i . 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
just  trying  to  deal  with  what  the  gentle- 
man has  raised  as  a  point.  It  was  not  a 
point  I  was  trying  to  make,  so  I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  through  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  get  at  with  the  gentleman.  I 
said  that  some  States  have  big  surpluse.s, 
and  that  is  the  gentleman's  point.  I  un- 
derstand that  there  are  a  few.  very  few 
States  in  the  country  in  that  circum- 
stance. I  think  the  gentleman's  State  of 
Florida  is  one  of  them,  and  probably  the 
State  of  Texas  is  another. 

But  most  States,  if  the  gentleman  will 
analyze  it.  have  very  small  surpluses, 
and  these  surpluses,  when  they  are  ana- 
lyzed, are  really  those  States'  operating 
funds.  That  is  all  we  are  talking  about. 
we  are  talking  about  funds  they  need  so 
that  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  being  broke 
at  all  times  during  the  course  of  the  vear. 
So  those  surpluses  are  not  significant 
surpluses.  To  try  and  take  the  two  States 
or  the  three  States  that  have  real  large 
surpluses  and  then  say  no  State  will  get 
revenue  sharing  funds  as  a  result  of  that 
is  not  a  sound  judgment,  if  I  could  sug- 
gest it  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  like  to  reclaim 
my  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIATMO.  Let  me  make  myself 
clear.  Whether  or  not  the  States  have 
surpluses.  I  think  this  is  a  bad  program 
that  absolutely  cannot  be  justified.  But 
certainly  if  they  have  a  surplus,  as  the 
gentleman  says,  under  no  circumstances 
should  they  be  gett'ng  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  that  does  not  have 
a  surplus  but,  in  fact,  has  to  go  out  and 
borrow  the  money  to  give  it  to  the  State 
with  the  surplus. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man, come  on,  let  us  face  it.  what  does 
he  say  about  a  city  that  has  a  surplus? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  delighted.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  the  gentleman  to  ask 
me  that  question.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man my  position.  Will  the  gentleman 
join  with  me  to  get  rid  of  all  revenue 
sharing? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  said  what  I  wanted  him  to  say. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman  join 
with  me? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  rest  my  case. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Will  the  gentleman  join 

with  me? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Definitely  not. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Definitely  not? 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  about  my 
own  congressional  district.  I  do  not  have 
to  talk  about  the  gentleman's  district. 
I  will  talk  about  my  own.  I  have  16  towns 
in  my  congressional  district,  lovely,  well- 
off  suburbs.  Then  I  have  three  or  four 
large  urban  towns  that  have  all  of  the 
problems  and  the  pitfalls  which  are  to 
be  found  in  large  urban  centers.  For  the 
life  of  me.  I  cannot  understand  why  so 
many  of  my  towns  that  do  not  have 
these  problems  should  be  getting  the 
hard-earned  money  of  American  taxpay- 
ers while  the  cities  that  have  the  prob- 
lems are  suffering  for  it. 

The  gentleman  knows  when  revenue 
sharing  started  It  started  with  the  new 
federalism  of  President  Nixon.  It  also 
started  with  some  of  our  colleagues  who 
had  dreams  of  becoming  President  at 
that  time  and  fostered  and  pushed  this 
program.  It  was  designed  deliberately 
to  take  away  money  from  the  urban 
areas  and  the  cities,  even  some  rural 
areas  that  had  poverty  and  problems, 
and  to  share  that  money  with  all  of  the 
communities,  whether  or  not  they  had 
problems.  That  is  what  happened,  and 
that  is  what  is  wrong  with  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Before  I  yield  further 
I  just  want  to  remind  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  his  logic  breaks 
dowTi  from  the  fact  that  by  the  Na- 
tional Gov3rnors  Association's  own  fig- 
ures they  are  estimating  for  this  year 
a  $7.5  billion  surplus  for  all  of  the 
States,  which  will  probably  be  more 
like  $10  to  $15  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Nelson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  been  standing 
there  for  some  period  of  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  sure  I  can  remember  what  it  is 
I  wanted  to  say.  except  I  do  want  to  say 
something  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimoi  who  I 
admire  greatly.  But  I  think  that  he  has. 
since  contemplating  retirement,  had  a 
slight  lapse  in  his  memory,  because  back 
when  we  were  debating  revenue  sharing 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  were  claiming  that  really  it  got 
started  under  Lyndon  Johnson,  that  he 
was  the  first  one  to  propose  it.  It  was  only 
implemented  under  President  Nixon. 

However,  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  what  he  meant  by  two  fascinat- 
ing words  he  used.  Those  words  were 
"our  money,"  it  is  "our  money."  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  mean  this  Congress  money, 
did  he?  I  think  the  gentleman  said  some- 
thing about  Federal  money,  and  I  guess 
the  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  it  is 
not  as  complicated  as  the  rather  esoteric 
argument  between  the  two  gentlemen 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 


Connecticut.  It  seems  to  me  it  makes  no 
difference  where  the  money  comes  from 
in  terms  of  the  governmental  unit,  be- 
cause it  all  comes  from  the  taxpayers  at 
the  base,  except  in  some  States  it  comes 
from  the  taxpayers  in  different  ways 
than  when  it  comes  through  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  have  a  progressive 
income  tax  system  at  the  Federal  level, 
and  some  States.  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
gentleman  from  Florida's,  but  does  the 
gentleman  from  Florida's  State  have  an 
income  tax? 

Mr.  NELSON.  No. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman's 
State  does  not  have  an  income  tax.  so 
that  State  gets  its  revenues  perhaps  in 
some  regressive  ways  like  sales  tax  on  the 
widows  and  older  people  who  retire  from 
places  like  Ohio  and  go  to  Florida.  Is  that 
the  way  the  gentlemans  State  raises 
money 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  gentleman  was 
waiting  all  of  that  period  of  time  to 
make  that  point  I  feel  sorry  for  the 
gentleman'.';  legs  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  standing  there  all  of  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman answer  my  question:  Is  that 
where  it  comes  from? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  his  point  was  about  "our 
money"  I  remind  him  that  his  title  is 
United  States  Congressman,  and  "our 
money"  is  that  which  we  are  now  try- 
ing to  allocate  in  a  budget  resolution 
from  a  position  we  hold  in  trust  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  guess  my  argu- 
ment would  be  that  it  is  "their  money" 
and  how  we  distribute  it  is  important. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  timely  opportunity  for 
this  House  to  take  stock  of  what  ha.> 
been  done  to  the  American  taxpayer  in 
the  name  of  big  spending.  This  amend- 
ment cuts  .'^1.2  billion  from  the  interna- 
tional affairs  function  and  additional 
funds  from  allowances  and  general 
science  in  order  to  provide  a  restoration 
of  revenue  sharing  levels  to  the  States  I 
offered  a  similar  amendment  last  vear  to 
he  fi.scal  year  1980  budget  resolution  At 
that  time  a  number  of  mv  colleagues  rose 
to  oppose  the  amendment  stating  it 
would  ''decimate"  our  foreign  policv  I 
ask  of  those  Members  if  our  foreign  poli- 
cy, and  our  Nation,  are  not  decimated 
today  becau-se  of  big  Government,  big  tax 
rlln.H."  l^^  unending  trail  of  tragedy 
resulting  from  foreign  policy  blunders 
Dy  the  Carter  administration. 

A  year  ago  Soviet  troops  were  not  kill- 

ZlrT°'1u^  people  in  Afghanistan.  A 

NicaralL^  a'  ''^'  '""  ^  ''''  P^^ss  in 
^icaragua.  A  year  ago  Soviet  assault 
divisions  were  not  stationed  in  the  S 

ago   ?hP°'Vf  '^!^''''  f'-'""  "^^P^"-  A  yea 
farPH  H     ""'^^"^   ^^^^es   had   not   been 
laced  down  on  Soviets  stationed  in  Cuba 
A  >ear  ago  there  was  no  neo-Marxist 


government  in  Rhodesia.  A  year  ago  our 
Embassy  personnel  in  Pakistan  had  not 
been  forced  to  hide  in  a  vault  while  their 
offices  were  burned  by  an  angry  mob.  A 
year  ago  our  Embassy  personnel  in  Iran 
were  free.  If  this  sorry  record  of  failure 
is  not  a  decimation  of  American  inter- 
ests I  would  hate  to  see  w'hat  was. 

The  issue  at  stake  here  today  is 
whether  the  Congress  will  recognize  that 
the  success  or  failure  of  American  for- 
eign policy  is  not  a  function  of  the 
amount  of  money  spent  as  much  as  how- 
that  money  is  spent.  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment spends  the  funds  on  appeasing 
America's  enemies  and  abandoning  its 
friends  then  all  the  wealth  of  this  Na- 
tion would  not  buy  America  out  of  its 
world  decline.  If  the  Congress  today  goes 
on  record  removing  funds  from  those 
who  ruined  this  Nation  abroad  a  clear 
message  will  have  been  sent  to  the  Oval 
Office  that  we  have  had  enough  of  fail- 
ure. 

America  is  in  sharp  decline  abroad  be- 
cause of  an  unending  series  of  policy 
failures. 

It  is  also  witnessing  a  similar  decline 
at  home.  Our  Nation  is  suffering  under 
the  cruelty  of  record  inflation,  record 
interest  rates,  and  record  tax  burdens. 
Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  stop  to  this?  Have 
not  our  taxpayers,  our  consumers,  our 
businessmen  suffered  enough  because  of 
domestic  policy  blunders?  In  the  next 
few  months  this  Nation  will  face  the 
worst  recession  since  the  early  1970's.  It 
may  be  worse.  How  is  this  Congress  go- 
ing to  tell  those  out  of  work,  those  who 
cannot  finance  a  new  home,  and  those 
who  cannot  afford  a  decent  education 
that  it  decided  to  spend  their  money  on 
foreign  governments? 

This  amendment  offers  this  House  an 
opportunity  to  give  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence to  the  3  years  of  failure  that  the 
Nation  has  been  burdened  with.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  return  funds  to 
the  States  where  there  is  more  account- 
ability and  responsibility.  To  keep  these 
funds  at  Foggy  Bottom  and  in  the  waste- 
ful allowaiices  for  Federal  bureaucrats 
this  House  will  be  saving  the  status  quo 
that  has  been  so  disastrous  for  this  Na- 
tion. I  think  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
expect  more  consideration  than  that.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Yes:  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman. 

Mrs  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  support  the  Quillen  amend- 
ment to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307.  the  first  concurrent  budset  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981  I  do  this  because 
the  amendment  accomplishes  what  I  as 
a  concerned  Member  of  Congress  find  to 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  my  district 
and  of  mv  country. 

The  Quillen  amendment  permits  my 
State  to  retain  control  over  Federal  funds 
that  have  proved  to  be  of  great  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  field  of  education. 

And  the  amendment  satisfies  my  in- 
tense desire,  as  an  equally  concerned 
member   of   the   House   Appropriations 


Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations,  to 
sharply  reduce  our  wasteful,  ill-advised 
foreign-assistance  programs  so  that  we 
can  regain  fiscal  and  audit  control  over 
them,  to  focus  attention  on  their  proi- 
ligate  ways. 

The  foreign-aid  program  is  so  tar  out 
of  control  that  the  leadership  and  other 
experts  cannot  be  sure  how  much,  ex- 
actly, is  being  asked  for  foreign-aid  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  1981. 

As  best  the  subcommittee  staff  can 
figure  it  out.  the  President's  foreign  aid 
request  for  fiscal  1981  is  $7.6  billion 
Figiired  another  way.  his  request  is  for 
$8.7  billion.  Figured  still  another  way, 
countine  a  proposed  sharp  increase  in 
the  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  grand  total 
would  be  an  unbelievable  $14.2  billion, 
up  from  some  unknown  far-lower  spend- 
ing figure  for  the  current  fiscal  year  of 
about  J^B  billion. 

I  submit  to  the  House  that  if  the  ad- 
ministration cannot  even  count  the 
dollars  it  plans  to  squander  on  question- 
able programs,  it  cannot  possibly  account 
for  how  those  dollars  are  being  spent. 

In  contrast,  our  revenue-sharing  dol- 
lars have  to  be  strictly  accounted  for. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  Mr.  Qxrn.- 
LEN's  amendment  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  for  our  country  and  quite  p>ossibly 
result  in  tightening  up  on  our  giveaway 
pro'^rams  abroad. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Quillen  >  is  right  in  proposing  to  reduce 
the  foreign-aid  program.  He  proposes 
cuts  also  in  Federal  paperwork,  which 
are  certainly  in  order.  A  reduction  in  cer- 
tain funding  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  also  desirable. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
revenue  sharing  for  the  States  is  an  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  program.  I  agree 
with  my  colleague  from  Tennessee  that 
there  are  many  other  areas  of  the  budget 
of  less  value  that  should  be  reduced  in 
order  to  continue  a  program  costing  less 
than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  its  funds 
to  admini-ster  and  employing  only  about 
200  people  to  manage. 

Moreover,  revenue  sharing  is  especially 
valued  by  the  States  because  it  allows 
the  States  to  spend  the  money  based  on 
their  own  needs  and  their  own  State 
budget  priorities. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution. 

I  want  to  tell  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee I  think  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Giaimo  >.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  judgment  on  many 
things  I  have  emulated. 

But  in  this  matter  I  think  he  has 
reallv  told  the  committee  exactly  how 
he  feels  and  it  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
make  the  members  of  the  committee 
understand,  which  is  that  a  great  many 
of  the  proponents  of  taking  the  States 
out  of  revenue  sharing  are  only  doing  it 
because  they  realize  that  is  the  easiest 
point  of  attack  at  this  moment.  Their 
real  attack  is  not  on  the  SUtes  being 
part  of  the  revenue-sharing   program; 
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the  real  attack  is  on  the  revenue-shar-  kill  this  deadly  snake  of  revenue  sharing  spending  billions  of  dollars  telling  these 
mg  program.  They  do  not  like  the  con-  that  came  in  in  1974.  people  how  to  solve  their  prob  ems— even 
cept  they  do  not  want  the  concept,  they  Mr.  WYDLER.  Although  the  gentle-  what  those  problems  were.  Why  not  give 
f  f„  „»*.  if  ^„t  r,t  fho  rir,vBrnmpnt  man  savs  all  thn.sp  t.hintrs.  the  fact  re-  State  and  local  governments  just  a  Uttle 
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that  almost  all  of  the  surplus  is  found  in  I  have  taken  the  time  to  look  at  some  the  budget  that  includes  the  Export-Im- 

just  four  States,  all  of  which  have  con-  of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  activities  in  port  Bank  and  if  one  takes  the  magni- 

siderable  oil  revenues.  My  own  State  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  have  some  tude  of  the  cuts  the  gentleman  proposes 

New  York   needless  to  say,  is  not  one  of  informaton  that  I  wish  the  gentleman  with  the  exclusions  that  the  gentleman 
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the  real  attack  is  on  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program.  They  do  not  like  the  con- 
cept, they  do  not  want  the  concept,  they 
want  to  get  it  out  of  the  Government. 

That  IS  perfectly  fine.  They  have  the 
right  to  do  that.  We  had  a  struggle 
about  this  program  in  the  first  instance 
and  these  arguments  were  made.  We 
have  heard  them  all.  The  struggle  has 
been  had. 

But  then  the  Congress  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  having  this  pro- 
gram, and  it  has  gone  forward,  and  I 
think  it  has  been  a  great  success.  Those 
Members  of  the  Congress  that  support 
revenue  sharing  realize  it  is  not  sepa- 
rable. If  we  let  people  win  this  argu- 
ment that  some  of  the  States  have  a 
surplus,  therefore,  no  State  should  get 
revenue  sharing,  that  is  the  argument. 
n   1640 

You  are  going  to  have  to  accept  down 
the  line  the  argument  that  some  locali- 
ties have  surpluses,  which  they  do.  and. 
therefore,  they  should  not  get  revenue 
sharing.  You  are  going  to  be  driven  and 
taken  down  that  road,  and  the  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  has  told  you  today  right  here 
on  the  floor  that  he  does  not  like  revenue 
sharing  for  either  the  States  or  local 
governments  I  admire  him  because  he  is 
honest.  He  told  it  to  you  straight.  And  a 
lot  of  other  people  who  are  up  here  argu- 
ing against  State  revenue  sharing,  if 
they  would  tell  you  the  truth  would  tell 
you  the  same  thinpr.  So  I  am  calling  on 
all  of  those  of  you  who  believe  in  revenue 
sharing  by  the  State  or  local  or  any  gov- 
ernment in  between,  the  battleground 
is  here.  This  is  the  battle  for  revenue 
sharing,  whether  it  is  the  State  or  local 
revenue  sharing  you  are  talking  about. 
So  I  ask  you  to  stand  up  on  this  issue 
and  be  counted  clearly,  because  I  warn 
you.  if  you  lose  this  battle,  the  local  gov- 
ernment share  will  be  next. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr  GIAIMO,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  understand  the  thrust  of 
the  gentleman's  arguments.  He  is  trying 
to  warn  my  colleagues  here  that  if  we 
eliminate  general  revenue  sharing  for 
the  States,  the  communities  will  be  in 
difficulty.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going-  to 
wash.  Let  me  tell  vou.  I  personally  would 
like  to  eliminate  the  whole  program.  The 
problem  is  I  cannot  convince  too  many 
of  my  colleagues,  many  of  whom  are 
sitting  here  and  who  represent  urban 
areas  that  have  the  problem,  who  need 
the  money,  who  have  huge  deficits,  who 
cannot  continue  in  existence  without 
help,  to  go  along  with  me.  So  there  is  no 
fear  of  that. 

I  know  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
frighten  some  people  here  that  this  is 
onlv  the  opening  gun  on  revenue  shar- 
ing. Would  that  it  were,  but  it  is  not. 
But  I  do  say  this,  that  you  can  at  least 
make  a  justifiable  case  for  revenue  shar- 
ing to  some  of  the  communities  that  need 
the  help.  You  can  make  no  case  for  reve- 
nue sharing  to  the  States,  And  now  is 
the  time  to  extirpate  and  stamp  out  and 


kill  this  deadly  snake  of  revenue  sharing 
that  came  in  in  1974. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Although  the  gentle- 
man says  all  those  things,  the  fact  re- 
mains every  argument  he  has  made  to- 
day against  revenue  sharing  could  be 
turned  and  used  against  local  govern- 
ments, and  anybody  who  wants  to  think 
about  it  for  a  few  minutes  can  figure  it 
out  for  himself. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  I  just  want  to  com- 
ment this  is  another  Member  who  feels 
that  States  no  longer  need  Federal  rev- 
enue sharing.  I  wanted  to  answer  the 
gentleman  very  directly  and  say  there 
are  many  of  us  who  believe  that.  Many 
States  have  surpluses.  And  we  really 
have  no  revenue  to  share,  as  the  gentle- 
man full  well  knows.  So  I  just  want  him 
to  know  there  are  a  few  of  as  who  realize 
the  time  has  come  to  eliminate  that  por- 
tion of  the  program.  I  did  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  let  the  time  go  by  believ- 
ing that  nobody  else  felt  that  way. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wydler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WYDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr,  KEMP,  I  appreciate  my  friend's 
yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  friends  and 
colleagues  from  New  York.  I  do  so  not 
only  because  of  the  utilitarian  argu- 
ments the  gentleman  has  articulated, 
but  also  because  there  are  communities 
and  States  in  trouble.  I  certainly  repre- 
sent a  community  that  is  having  trou- 
ble. I  can  tell  you  that  if  this  amend- 
ment does  not  pass,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  very  steep  increase  in  the  regres- 
sive property  tax,  an  increase  which  is 
going  to  put  a  tremendous  burden  on 
the  economic  growth — at  the  local  level 
as  well  as  the  State  level — that  we  so 
desperately  need   today. 

But  I  also  joined  both  gentlemen  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable  and  Mr.  Wyd- 
ler >  because  I  am  convinced  revenue 
sharing  is  a  much  more  efficient  way  of 
getting  support  back  to  States  and 
localities. 

Rather  than  allow  a  continued  explo- 
sion of  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams, we  should  be  moving  further  to- 
ward this  kind  of  aid. 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  House  I 
cosponsored  the  original  revenue-shar- 
ing bill,  and  served  on  the  President's 
revenue-sharing  task  force.  I  was  excited 
by  the  idea  of  revenue  sharing  then  be- 
cause I  believed  that  Washington  did  not 
have  all  the  answers  to  State  and  local 
problems.  I  knew  that  officials  in  mv  own 
State  of  New  York — in  Erie  County,  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  the  towns  of  Amherst 
and  Cheektowaga — confronted  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  their  constituents  every 
day.  And  what  is  more,  they  knew  their 
own  human  resources,  their  own  special 
strengths.  The  Federal  Government  was 


spending  billions  of  dollars  telling  these 
people  how  to  solve  their  problems — even 
what  those  problems  were.  Why  not  give 
State  and  local  governments  just  a  httle 
of  the  same  money  with  no  strings  at- 
tached to  tackle  the  problems  them- 
selves. 

I  believe  the  experience  of  the  past  8 
years  has  vindicated  the  idea  of  revenue 
sharing.  It  has  proved  not  only  tremen- 
dou-sly  popular,  but  efficient  as  well.  Rev- 
enue sharing  costs  less  to  administer 
than  any  other  domestic  grant  pro- 
gram— only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  its 
budget  goes  to  administration.  So  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  do  not  go  to  support 
an  army  of  bureaucrats.  Nor  do  they 
burden  State  and  local  officials  with 
complicated  regulations,  paperw-ork.  and 
time-consuming  redtape.  Ask  your  State 
and  local  officials  which  kind  of  aid  they 
prefer,  dollar  for  dollar.  Chances  are 
that  SI  of  revenue  sharing  is  worth  $2 
of  grant-in-aid  money  to  them. 

The  Conable-Wydler  amendment 
would  restore  these  State  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  while  reducing  nonindividual. 
nonlocal  grant-in-aid  programs  about  5 
percent,  or  by  the  same  amount.  This 
amendment,  then,  will  not  increase  out- 
lays. But  it  will  demonstrate  that  Con- 
gress, while  trying  to  restrain  spending, 
is  also  concentrating  on  making  each 
dollar  as  cost  effective  as  possible.  This 
amendment  tells  the  American  people 
that  we  want  to  use  their  tax  money  to 
help  them  directly,  and  not  to  feed  a 
growing  Washington  bureaucracy. 

We  must  also  consider  the  conse- 
quences of  eliminating  the  States'  share 
of  revenue  sharing  now.  For  one.  this 
blow  will  fall  heavily  on  local  govern- 
ments. Much  of  the  State  revenue-.shar- 
ing  money  flows  through  to  local  govern- 
ments, where  it  is  used  for  education, 
aid  to  senior  citizens  and  the  handi- 
capped, and  law  enforcement.  As  the 
economy  enters  a  recession,  many  of  our 
local  communities  are  struggling  under 
the  burden  of  a  declining  tax  base,  rising 
taxes,  and  an  increased  need  for  social 
services.  In  mv  own  Erie  Countv  unem- 
ployment is  10,7  percent,  major  firms 
are  packing  up  and  leaving,  and,  because 
our  taxes  are  already  among  the  very 
highest  in  the  Nation,  new  firms  are  fail- 
ing to  start  up  or  expand.  I  have  heard 
revenue  sharing  crit'C'^ed  for  helning 
communities  I'ke  Buffalo  lower  their 
taxes.  But  without  lower  taxes  we  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  the  brutal  cvcle  of 
higher  taxes  fpwr  iobs  a  reduced  tax 
base,  and  h'gher  taxes  still. 

Our  State  governments,  too.  will  suffer 
grievously  if  we  eliminate  the  State  .<;hare 
of  revenue-.'ih-irtng  funds  Thfre  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  a>iout  St-\te  hudcret  sur- 
plu.ses.  even  suggestions  that  States  start 
.sharing  revenues  with  us.  But  we  need  to 
look  at  the  facts  more  closelv  Almost  all 
of  the  States  have  to  have  a  sl'Pht  sur- 
plus, because  they  ai-e  renu'r^d  hv  State 
law  to  stav  out  of  the  red.  Without  an 
emercencv  fund  this  would  be  imnassible. 
What  is  more,  most  of  the  surnlus  you 
have  heard  cited  lies  in  social  insurance 
trust  funds,  mainlv  the  pension  funds  of 
State  ard  local  officials  The  State.";  can- 
not use  these  to  run  their  governments. 
Once  these  funds  are  subtracted  we  find 
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that  almost  all  of  the  surplus  is  found  in 
just  four  States,  all  of  which  have  con- 
siderable oil  revenues.  My  own  State  of 
New  York,  needless  to  say,  is  not  one  of 
them.  If  it  loses  its  revenue-sharing 
funds  it  loses  $254  million — enough  to 
run  the  entire  State  prison  system,  or 
three  of  our  large  State  universities,  or 
all  the  local  assistance  for  mass  transit 
and  public  health. 

It  is  indeed  time  for  Congress  to  reduce 
the  Federal  budget.  But  let  us  make  each 
dollar  of  our  budget  cut  count,  by  keep- 
ing the  most  efficient  and  helpful  Federal 
programs,  and  weeding  out  those  that  do 
not  meet  this  test.  By  substituting  reve- 
nue sharing  for  more  costly,  strings- 
attached  bureaucratic  approaches  we  will 
be  doing  just  that. 

I  strongly  support  the  gentleman's  ef- 
forts to  achieve  just  this,  I  praise  the 
leadership  of  Mr,  Conable  and  Mr. 
Wydler.  And  I  hope  that  our  colleagues, 
particularly  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  ac- 
cept this  philosophy  of  getting  assistance 
directly  back  to  States  and  localities,  and 
quelling  the  proliferation  of  redtape.  bu- 
reaucracy, controls  and  regulation  asso- 
ciated with  the  proliferation  of  cate- 
gorical grant  programs, 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  W\TDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr,  AuCOIN,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  QuUlen 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  author  of 
the  amendment  has  made  a  politically 
pretty  speech,  as  have  the  other  ad- 
vocates of  the  amendment.  I  am  sure 
that  not  one  advocate  of  the  amendment 
has  lost  a  single  vote  today  in  the  House 
by  advocating  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. But  I  want  to  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues that  what  they  are  suggesting  we 
do  is  to  spell  an  absolute  disaster  for  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarzi  for  the  excellent 
comments  that  they  made. 

The  proponents  of  this  amendment,  in- 
cluding the  author,  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee,  argue  that  this  amendment 
makes  sense  because  it  helps  people  at 
home  through  revenue  sharing  instead  of 
helping  people  abroad  through  foreign 
aid. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  in  several  very 
important  ways,  that  simply  is  untrue. 
One  of  the  areas  is  budget  authority  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  an  e.ssential  tool  for  promoting 
U.S.  exports  abroad  at  a  time  when  U.S. 
exports  are  fairng. 

The  Eximbank  does  not  provide  "for- 
eign aid,"  It  provides  market-rate  loans 
and  loan  guarantees  to  help  US  com- 
panies secure  contracts  to  sell  U.S.  goods 
abroad.  And  just  who  does  that  help'' 
It  helps  U,S,  firms.  It  helps  U.S.  workers 
in  tho.se  firms. 

And  it  helps  the  workers  in  the  State 
of  the  gentleman  who  offered  the  amend- 
ment, the  people  of  Tenne-ssee. 


I  have  taken  the  time  to  look  at  some 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank's  activities  m 
the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  I  have  some 
informat.on  that  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  examine.  In  January  of  1979  there 
was  a  half  million  dollars  short  form  loan 
to  the  Stewart  Lumber  Co.  in  Morris- 
town,  Tenn,,  in  the  district  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  offers  this  amendment.  That 
might  have  been  restricted  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

In  Knoxville.  Tenn..  another  city 
within  the  State  of  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  Dempster-Dumpster 
Systems  secured  a  56  million  loan  in 
1979.  and  if  thLs  amendment  had  been 
in  place  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see I  Mr.  QuiLLENi  suggests,  that  loan 
might  very  well  be  restricted  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  provide  this  assistance  to  the  firm  and 
its  workers. 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  assisted  directly  by 
the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  that  could 
have  been  restricted  if  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  in  place  total  $160 
million. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing a  point  in  mentioning  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
yield  in  just  one  moment  because  I 
did   mention   the   gentleman's  name. 

I  think  it  makes  pretty  reading  in  a 
political  year  to  suggest  the  kinds  of 
things  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  in 
terms  of  cutting  back  foreign  aid  and 
playing  foreign  aid.  which  is  something 
that  is  easy  in  any  political  year  to  vilify, 
to  criticize  and  to  play  against  State 
revenue  sharing.  But  if  the  gentleman 
wants  to  suggest  that  his  amendment  is 
somehow  going  to  help  people  here  at 
home 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

( At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quillen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr,  AuCoin  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes,! 

Mr,  QUILLEN,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  is  using  some  language  that 
he  just  picked  up  from  some  place.  My 
amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
the  gentleman  talks  about,  I  think  it  is 
up  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
to  make  final  determinations.  My  amend- 
ment has  to  do 

Mr,  AuCOIN.  I  must  reclaim  my  time 
here, 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  The  gentleman  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  yield  it  but  I  wish  the 
gentleman  would  state  the  facts  correct- 
ly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  refuses  to  yield. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  reclaim  my  time 
and  then  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  back  to 
my  colleague  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  offers  does  in  fact  im- 
pinge upon  that  functional  category  of 


the  budget  that  includes  the  Export-Im- 
pwrt  Bank  and  if  one  takes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cuts  the  gentleman  proposes 
with  the  exclusions  that  the  gentleman 
suggests.  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  what 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  going  to 
do  when  it  looks  at  vital  needs  m  very 
critical  parts  of  the  world  that  are  going 
to  be  competing  for  funds.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  by  all  odds  going  to  be 
one  of  the  institutions  that  will  take  a 
very  severe  cut  in  funds.  I  attempted  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is  erro- 
neous to  suggest  to  his  constituents  or  to 
his  colleagues  that  somehow  we  are  not 
helping  people  here  at  home  if  we  defeat 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  We  are 
helping  people  at  home.  We  are  helping 
people  in  the  gentleman's  district.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal 
does  not  seek  to  limit  the  Export-Import 
Bank  at  all.  In  my  colloquy  on  the  floor 
I  mentioned  the  aid  program,  I  men- 
tioned the  billions  of  dollars  that  we  have 
given  to  Vietnam  and  Cuba  and  other 
countries. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quillen  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  AuCom  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr,  QUILLEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr,  QUILLEN,  We  have  given  to  Iraq 
and  Syria,  only  to  see  it  thrown  back 
in  our  face.  An  additional  $11,1  biUion 
has  been  given  in  Africa,  Look  what  has 
happened  in  Africa,  The  gentleman 
mentions  a  lumber  company  in  Tennes- 
see, I  think  that  is  just  making  a  moun- 
tain out  of  a  mole  hill.  In  Nicaragua 
where  we  are  recommending  $75  million 
to  a  Communist  regime,  the  cuts  can  be 
made  without  hurting  a  lumber  company 
in  Tennessee. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  understand  all  of  the 
gentleman's  preferences.  They  are  his 
individual  preferences.  Every  single 
Member  of  the  House  has  individual 
preferences.  The  point  is  the  gentleman's 
preferences  are  not  necessarily  going  to 
be  what  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
ends  up  doing.  If  one  takes  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cuts  the  gentleman  proposes. 
I  am  suggesting  and  I  am  willing  to  bet 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  budget 
authority  is  going  to  be  cut  and  ftirther 
suggest  that  that  is  going  to  hurt  Amer- 
icans and  hurt  jobs  development  across 
the  country,  including  in  the  gentle- 
man's own  home  State  of  Tennessee, 

But  I  would  further  suggest  that  the 
costs  of  jeopardizing  Exim  budget  au- 
thority are  high. 

The  Eximbank  is  not  a  drain  on  the 
Treasury.  It  is  self-sustaining.  In  f&ct.  it 
actually  makes  a  profit  and  returns 
money  to  the  Treasury, 

Eximbank  loan  commitments  have 
grown  recently  in  order  to  help  U.S. 
exports  meet  stiff  competition  from  Eiu-o- 
peans  and  the  Japanese  who  receive  sub- 
sidized export  credit  irom  their  govern- 
ments. Their  rates  average  three  percent- 
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age  points  below  those  offered  by  our    was  in  fiscal  year  1980,  US  export  per- 
Eximbank.  formance  can  be  expected  to  suffer.  De- 
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tened    to     the    Quillen     amendment—        So.  when  we  talk  about  cutting  out, 
fr.inklv,  without  giving  it  deep  thought—     making  a  22-percent  cut  in  the  level  of 


of  this  country.  Do  not  tie  our  hands 
behind  us.  Are  they  tied  now  in  Iran? 
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age  points  below   those  offered  by  our 
Eximbank. 

If  the  Eximbank  s  budget  authoriza- 
tion IS  inadequate.  US  exporters  will  be 
forced  to  shop  overseas  for  financing. 
If  a  foreign  bank  issues  a  loan,  it  will 
demand  that  much  of  the  product  sold  be 
manufactured  or  assembled  in  its  home 
country.  Consequently,  even  though  U.S. 
concerns  may  get  the  business.  US.  work- 
ers do  not  get  the  jobs. 

Failure  to  sustain  Eximbank  lending  is 
likely  to  undermine  prospects  for  inter- 
nationally agreed  limits  on  official  export 
credits.  Negotiations  are  to  resume  in  a 
few  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  setting  new 
market-related  minimum  interest  rates 
for  Government-supported  export  cred- 
its and  to  limit  predatory  export  financ- 
ing practices. 

On  a  longer  term  note,  the  inability  to 
cash  in  on  markets  today,  such  as  the 
emerging  market  of  China,  will  effec- 
tively lock  the  United  States  out  for 
years  to  come.  We  no  longer  have  mo- 
nopolies on  certain  goods,  and  can  force 
any  terms  on  reluctant  buyers.  We  must 
compete,  or  be  washed  out. 

Last  year's  trade  deficit  in  manufac- 
tured goods  exceeded  $30  billion.  While 
the  total  value  of  world  exports  has 
climbed  between  1970  and  1978.  the 
U.S.  share  of  world  exports  has  declined 
during  those  years  from  21  to  12  per- 
cent 

As  oil  prices  continue  to  climb,  and  our 
trade  imbalance  worsens,  the  need  to  ex- 
port will  grow  even  greater  One  impedi- 
ment to  the  growth  of  exports  is  the  un- 
availability of  competitive  financing,  as 
provided  through  the  Eximbank. 

A  French  trade  expert  said  of  the 
United  States: 

tJ  S  manufacturers  have  good  products 
The  price  is  right.  The  markets  are  there.  But 
Americans  don't  care  to  sell  in  Europe,  or 
don't  know  how  to  go  about  it 

I  submit  it  is  the  latter.  And  we  will 
not  improve  our  capability  to  export  by 
slashing  a  vital  catalyst  for  trade,  the 
Eximbank.  through  lowering  its  budget 
authority. 

International  commerce  opens  up  new 
markets  for  US  goods  and  services. 
Trade  creates  competition,  and  that  in 
turn  attracts  capital  for  industrial  plant 
expansion  and  modernization.  More  in- 
dustrial capacity  results,  and  increased 
industrial  capacity  translates  into  more 
jobs.  It  also  translates  into  increased 
ability  to  meet  higher  consumer  demand 
at  home.  Both  help  fight  inflation. 

Trade  promotes  productivity  because 
it  forms  capital  around  enterprise  that 
is  competitive  in  world  markets.  It  re- 
allocates resources  through  natural 
market  systems— both  material  and  hu- 
man The  end  result  of  trade  is  doing 
more  things  that  are  efficient,  and  doing 
them  more  efficiently.  That  reduces  in- 
flation. 

We  have  heard  this  one  before  The 
real  question  is  whether  trade  is  so  in- 
valuable, such  a  luxur>-.  that  we  will  sub- 
ject it  to  budget  uncertainty  at  the  very 
time  we  need  to  demonstrate  a  vigorous 
commitment  to  expanding  exports 

The  truth  is  that  unless  there  is  at 
least  as  much  credit  authority  for  the 
Eximbank  in   fiscal  year   198l"as  there 


was  in  fiscal  year  1980,  U.S.  export  per- 
formance can  be  expected  to  suffer.  E>e- 
mand  for  Eximbank  financing  has  great- 
ly exceeded  administration  estimates. 
Many  knowledgeable  exporters  believe 
the  original  fiscal  year  1981  budget  esti- 
mate for  the  Eximbank  is  too  low,  espe- 
cially if  we  are  to  realize  anything  close 
to  the  $2  billion  in  credits  this  Nation 
has  committed  to  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOm.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  aware 
that  in  the  past  we  have  not  appropri- 
ated any  money  to  be  outlayed  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  We  place  a  limita- 
tion on  program  authority  and  that  is  it. 
Except  for  the  first  initial  contribution 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  at  the  time  of 
of  its  creation,  we  did  not  appropriate 
outlays  for  that  Bank. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
disagree  with  the  statement  just  made. 
My  understanding,  and  it  is  one  that  I 
have  had  confirmed  with  the  committee, 
is  that  this  is  a  limitation  and  a  restric- 
tion on  a  functional  category  that  in- 
cludes the  Export-Import  Bank,  an  in- 
stitution that  is  helping  US.  firms  to 
overcome  a  balance-of-payments  deficit. 
helping  American  workers  employed  by 
those  firms,  and  if  we  do  not  give  it  assist- 
ance we  are  going  to  be  adding  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  economic  woes  rather 
than  alleviating  them.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  inaccurate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  agree  with 
some  of  the  statements  the  gentleman 
makes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  disagree  with  them  all. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  do  disagree 
with  the  fact  that  there  have  been  any 
outlays  for  the  Export-Import  Bank.  We 
do  not  appropriate  funds  that  fall  with- 
in the  category  of  outlays  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  is  all  money  and  we  are 
making  trade-offs  and  judgments  and 
slicing  the  pie  in  terms  of  how  to  avoid 
a  deficit  situation.  That  is  a  critical  ques- 
tion with  which  we  today  deal. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
very  simply  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  making  what  I  think  is  a  very 
valid  point  and  that  is  that  the  United 
States  has  a  very  great  interest  In  for- 
eign assistance  beyond  our  humanitarian 
response. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  McHuch  and 
bv  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  AuCoin  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes." 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield   further,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  recognize  today 
in  this  country  one  out  of  eight  manu- 
facturing jobs  are  tied  to  exports.  All 
Members  of  this  body  are  aware  that  we 
export  about  one-third  of  our  agricul- 
tural produce  and  about  half  of  those  ex- 
ports go  to  the  developing  world,  so  we 
have  an  interest  in  terms  of  expanding 
our  export  business  in  seeing  the  devel- 
oping world  grow  and  prosper  and  be 
able  to  purchase  additional  products 
from  the  United  States.  We  already  have 
a  significant  economic  interest  in  the 
Third  World  in  that  sense  now.  We  have 
a  great  interest  in  seeing  that  export 
market  expand  and  the  gentleman  has 
made  an  exceptionally  valuable  point  as 
have  other  speakers  before  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition,  of  course, 
we  have  these  humanitarian  concerns 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  men- 
tioned Africa  earlier.  One  simple  statis- 
tic which  might  be  illustrative,  in  Africa, 
the  continent  of  Africa,  the  number  of 
children  who  die  before  the  age  of  5  is 
dramatic.  Thirty-three  percent  of  all  the 
children  born  in  Africa  die  before  the 
a^e  of  5.  Well.  now.  that  is  something 
which  appeals  to  our  humanitarian  con- 
cerns but  beyond  that  if  we  fail  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  a  dramatic  prob- 
lem in  an  emerging  continent,  a  con- 
tinent which  is  going  to  be  politically 
important  to  us  in  the  years  ahead  then 
we  are  going  to  be  perceived  as  insensi- 
tive and  our  political  influence  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Solarzi 
has  pointed  out  our  influence  is  going  to 
diminish.  I,  therefore,  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  making  a  very  valuable  point. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  his  statement.  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  understand,  par- 
ticularly at  this  perilous  time  in  the 
world,  how  important  it  is  to  other  coun- 
tries in  the  first  instance  to  receive  hu- 
manitarian assistance  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  to  the  United  States  in  the  sec- 
ond instance  to  see  that  humanitarian 
needs  are  met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  the  fore- 
going we  have  some  very  basic  domestic 
advantages  coming  out  of  some  of  the 
functions  in  this  functional  category 
that  will  be  limited  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  take  the 
30  seconds.  I  would  simply  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct  and  that  my 
friend  from  Florida  is  not  correct.  We  are 
assuming  $1  billion  in  outlays  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  this  resolution. 

Mr  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  information.  I  urge  defeat  of  thi.s 
amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  debate  on 
the  floor  it  is  often  said  that  nobody's 
vote  is  influenced  changed,  that  the 
thinking  remains  pretty  constant.  That 
really  is  not  the  case.  When  I  first  lis- 
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tened  to  the  Quillen  amendment — 
frankly,  without  giving  it  deep  thought — 
I  noticed  something  of  an  instant  appeal. 

;   1700 

Why  should  we  take  money — hard- 
earned  taxpayers'  money — and  squander 
it  overseas  in  foreign  aid  when  we  are  de- 
priving our  own  people  at  home?  There 
IS  certainly  an  appeal,  a  sort  of  an  im- 
mediate reaction,  which  is.  "You  are 
right:  that  does  not  make  any  sense.  Let 
us  cut  that  foreign  aid  program  out." 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  SoLARZi  gave  an  outstanding  talk 
on  the  full  implications  of  what  that 
kind  of  a  change  really  would  mean.  I 
think  It  IS  something  that  we  all  have  to 
think  about  very  carefully,  because  if  we 
weaken  ourselves  in  countries  today — 
and  whether  we  are  administering  pro- 
grams well  or  not.  and  I  wish  we  would 
administer  them  better — I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  argue  that  we  should  not 
do  a  better  job  of  administering  foreign 
aid.  but  if  we  were  to  eliminate  those 
programs  we  would  find  ourselves  voting, 
within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  on  defense 
budgets  that  were  fantastically  higher 
than  the  already  ver>'  substantial  defense 
budget  because  we  would  be  in  a  position 
where  we  would  have  few.  if  any.  friends 
left  in  the  world.  The  future  for  the 
United  States  would  be  grim  at  best.  I  am 
fully  convinced  of  that. 

Yet.  if  I  were  to  go  to  my  people  in  my 
own  district  and  .simply  say.  '  Should  we 
cut  foreign  aid  or  should  we  give  the 
States  revenue  sharing?"  they  would  say. 
Give  the  States  revenue  sharing"  right 
off  the  bat.  because  they  would  not  have 
the  time  to  think  it  through.  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  we  have  the  opportunity  to  in- 
dividually or  in  small  groups  explain 
just  what  has  been  explained  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  today  to  our  own  constitu- 
ents, they  '.voulu  say,  'Defeat  the  Quillen 
amendment.  We  do  not  want  to  be  faced 
with  a  world  where  we  have  no  friends 
left." 

In  the  growing,  emerging  nations  of 
10  and  20  and  30  years  from  now,  it  will 
be  crucial  for  our  children  and  their  chil- 
dren in  order  to  survive  in  a  United 
States,  and  hopefully  to  be  at  peace.  They 
would  vote  to  defeat  the  Quillen  amend- 
ment and  to  support  this  very  basic 
foreign  aid  that  we  are  now  contributing. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

Mr  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  for  mak- 
ing a  very  meaningful  and  effective  state- 
ment. I  think  he  has  made  the  case  very 

well. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  I  think 
It  might  be  useful  to  add  to  what  has 
already  been  said  at  this  time;  that  is, 
if  in  fact  we  were  spending  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  on  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram: if  our  foreign  aid  constituted  a 
disproportionate  percent  of  the  budget,  a 
very  effective  case  might  indeed  be  made 
for  the  approach  involved  in  the  Quillen 
amendment.  But.  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  entire  foreign  affairs  function 
constitutes  only  1.5  percent  of  the  entire 
Federal  budget. 
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So.  when  we  talk  about  cutting  out. 
making  a  22-percent  cut  in  the  level  of 
the  foreign  affairs  function  from  fiscal 
1980  to  fiscal  1981,  we  are  talking  about 
cutting  into  the  bone  and  muscle  of  a 
program  that  is  already  extremely  mini- 
mal in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  re- 
sources that  constitute  the  Federal 
budget.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  our 
gross  national  product,  which  we  devote 
to  foreign  aid.  it  turns  out  that  we  are 
spending  a  smaller  jjercentage  of  our 
gross  national  product  on  foreign  aid  to- 
day than  at  almost  any  point  in  the  last 
30  years. 

Of  the  top  and  leading  17  most  indus- 
trialized nations  in  the  world,  we  rank 
13th  out  of  17  in  terms  of  percentage  of 
our  gross  national  product  that  we  are 
spending  on  foreign  aid.  So,  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  in  order  to  generate 
some  money  for  the  State  revenue-shar- 
ing program  is  to  cut  into  the  foreign  aid 
program  which  already  constitutes  less 
than  2  percent  of  tiie  Federal  budget,  and 
where  we  are  devoting  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  our  gross  national  product  than  13 
of  the  other  17  indu.strialized  countries, 
and  a  lower  level  of  assistance  than  at 
any  point  m  the  past. 
Mr.  PEYSER  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  recalls,  in  my  remarks  I  said 
that  since  1945  this  country  in  loans 
and  guarantees  has  subsidized  the  steel 
industry  in  other  countries  in  the 
amount  of  S4.5  billion  in  our  foreign  aid 
program.  The  steel  industry  is  on  its 
knees.  Literally  thousands  of  people  are 
out  of  work,  and  clo.sed  plants  are  in 
districts  throughout  the  land. 

In  listening  to  the  logic  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  who  stands  in  the 
well,  he  would  rather  help  countries 
overseas  rather  than  States  in  our  Union. 
I  remember  so  well  New  York  City.  I 
remember  so  well  the  Chrysler  Corp.  I 
remember  so  well  Lockheed.  I  remember 
the  prime  rate  being  20  percent  in  this 
country.  I  remember  when  people,  right 
now,  cannot  buy  homes.  I  remember 
when  people  back  in  the  States  have  to 
dig  down  in  their  pockets  and  pay  more 
taxes,  and  here  the  people  who  are 
speaking  against  the  Quillen  amendment 
want  to  give  away  billions  of  dollars  to 
people  overseas  they  do  not  even  know. 
One  time,  in  my  early  years  here  in 
the  Congress  when  foreign  aid  was  then 
debated,  one  of  the  proponents  of  for- 
eign aid  some  16  or  17  years  ago  stood 
in  the  well  and  said.  "Oh,  yes.  we  are 
giving  foreign  aid  to  people  in  South 
America.  We  are  providing  Metrecal  for 
them.  They  are  too  fat.  We  need  to  thin 
them  down.  We  need  to  help  them." 

Go  back  in  your  mind  and  take  out 
the  corrupt  part  of  foreign  aid,  cut  it 
out,  give  it  to  the  American  people.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Solarz) 
here  is  talking  about  the  security  defense 


of  this  country.  Do  not  tie  our  hands 
behind  us.  Are  they  tied  now  m  Iran? 
Are  they  tied  now  in  Afghanistan?  Are 
they  tied  now  in  Nicaragua? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hear 
what  the  gentleman  is  "saving.  He  spoke 
of  the  steel  industry:  he  was  talking 
about  the  Marshall  plan  years. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Smce  1945. 

Mr  PEYSER.  That  is  right,  but  the 
major  moneys  were  in  rebuilding  Europe, 
which  I  think  proved,  no  matter  what 
one  may  look  at  today  to  be  a  sound  in- 
vestment of  this  country 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Is  that  a  foreign  aid 
program? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  U  the  gentleman  would 
hold  for  a  moment,  I  say  that  if  we  had 
not  developed  a  program  of  foreign  aid 
going  in  the  West  today  that  was  paid 
for  by  our  taxpayers,  yours  and  mine,  we 
would  have  been  at  war  in  this  world  10 
years  ago.  I  think  that  we  have  main- 
tained a  program  that  has  somehow 
managed  to  keep  a  balance,  as  difficult 
as  it  may  be,  as  unsatisfactory  at  times 
in  administration,  but  we  are  still  at 
peace — and  I  do  not  mean  peace  at  any 
price  either.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of 
defense,  and  I  have  no  problems  or  noth- 
ing to  apologize  for  there,  but  I  am  say- 
ing that  foreign  aid  is  essential. 

I  am  saying  to  kill  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram a  few  years  down  the  road  we  are 
going  to  be  fighting  for  our  existence,  be- 
cause we  cannot  stand  alone  in  this 
world.  That  really  is  the  first  step  toward 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
leading  us  into. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  want  to  go  into 
another  area  in  good  faith  in  the  few 
mintues  I  have  left.  First  of  all.  I  am 
deUghted  to  see  the  two  outstanding  Re- 
publican economists.  Mr  Rousselot  and 
Mr.  Kemp,  on  the  different  sides  of  the 
issue  of  revenue  sharing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  are  trying  to 
finish  here  at  5:30  and  I  would  love  to 
get  a  vote  on  these  amendments.  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  wonder  if  we  could  try 
to  curtail  debate.  I  think  we  are  all  clear 
as  to  what  the  thrust  of  these  two  amend- 
ments is,  and  I  would  like  to  get  a  vote 
if  possible.  Otherwise,  if  not,  we  will  go 
over  until  tomorrow,  but  frankly.  I  think 
the  body  is  sort  of  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  >  Mr  Peyser)  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

n  1710 

Mr.  PEYSER  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
make  my  statement  very  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  thing  con- 
cerning the  Conable  amendment  that  I 
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was  curious  about.  As  I  looked  at  it, 
among  other  things  it  does,  it  cuts  nearly 
$50  million  from  the  agriculture  pro- 
prams  nf  thit;  rniintrv    n.q  T  tntnlpri  iin  th*> 


if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
concerned  that  the  gentleman  said  or  at 
least  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
would   nrefpr   tn   Ipavp   fnrpien   nirl   nlnnp 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  statements  by 
Jamaica  in  that  Nonalined  Conference 
are  as  follows: 

Jamaica 
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"It  is  an  open  secret  that  despite  the  de- 
feat received  at  the  hands  of  the  brave 
Vietnamese  people,  those  who  tried  to  teach 
them  a  lesson,  these  same  expansionist  .ig- 


rcject  the  advice  of  the  enemy.  Let  it  be  our- 
selves who  build  our  future.  Let  us  refuse  to 
be  spokesmen  of  the  enemy. 
"We   work    for   the   definitive   end   to   the 


establishment  of  a  demilitarized  and  de- 
nuclearized zone  of  peace  m  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  been  questioned  by  the  deploy- 
ment of  naval  forces  and  sirenEthenlng  of 
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was  curious  about.  As  I  looked  at  it, 
among  other  things  it  does,  it  cuts  nearly 
$50  million  from  the  agriculture  pro- 
grams of  this  country,  as  I  totaled  up  the 
figures. 

I  use  that  as  only  one  instance  of  the 
effect  of  the  Conable  amendment,  Ije- 
cause  I  know,  having  .served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  of  the  keen  con- 
cern of  many  Members  who  will  be  vot- 
ing on  the  Conable  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  would 
be  happy  to  explain  that,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  to  me 

Mr,  PEYSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ag- 
riculture program  which  is  being  cut  is 
a  program  only  involving  grants  to 
States.  It  IS  not  the  general  agriculture 
program. 

For  instance,  the  gentleman  will  note 
a  cutting  in  the  Veterans'  .Administra- 
tion prosxam  It  is  not  the  total  Veterans* 
Administration  program,  but  only  some 
$26  million  that  is  involved  in  the  grants 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  the 
States. 

Mr,  Chairman,  that  was  the  purpose 
back  of  it,  to  try  to  reduce  the  categorical 
grants  to  States, 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  proceed, 
there  wou'd  be  a  number  of  substantial 
cuts  by  the  Conable  amendment.  For 
instance,  there  is  a  $5  million  cut  from 
Commodity  Credit,  there  is  a  $15  mill-on 
cut  from  rural  water,  and  there  is  a  $18 
million  from  national  forests  and  school 
funds. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  PEYSER  These  are  all  various  ag- 
ricultural programs,  all  of  which  are  cut 
by  the  eentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE  They  are  nrograms  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment as  erants  to  States. 

Mr  PEYSER  Yes.  I  understand  the 
gentleman's;  point. 

Mr  BRO'WN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  yield' 

Mr  PEYSER  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  .just  want  to  be  clear  about  this  in  my 
mind,  because  I  had  heard  the  gentle- 
man say  that  he  preferred  not  to  cut 
foreign  3id  and  preferred  to  cut  funds  in 
the  area  of  State  revenue  sharing. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  in  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  in  Ohio,  half  of  the 
money  that  goes  to  the  State  of  Ohio 
comes  back  into  the  school  funds  pro- 
gram because  we  are  one  of  those  States 
that  puts  a  lot  of  money  into  local  edu- 
cation. The  other  half  goes  into  pro- 
grams, of  wh*ch  the  three  most  impor- 
tant are  a.ssistance  to  higher  education, 
aid  to  the  handicapped  and  retarded, 
and  aid  for  mental  health  activities  at 
the  local  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  i  Mr.  Peyser  >  has 
again  expired. 

•On  request  of  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio, 
and  bv  unanimous  con.sent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute,  I 

Mr    BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 


if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  gentleman  said  or  at 
least  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he 
would  prefer  to  leave  foreign  aid  alone 
and  to  cut  State  programs,  but  it  .seems 
to  me  that  they  are  not  per  se  unworthy. 
Mr.  P2YSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  that  there  is  no  State  in  the  country 
that  puts  more  money  into  education, 
either  at  the  higher  education  level  or 
the  elementary  education  level,  than  the 
State  of  New  York.  So  obviously  we  have 
a  great  concern  about  that. 

When  the  Obey  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  reaches  the  floor  and 
when  the  Solarz  amendment  reaches  the 
floor,  we  are  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
put  that  money  back  in  to  aid  those  lo- 
cales that  are  suffering  with  these  pro- 
grams. That  is  the  way  I  believe  this 
matter  ought  to  be  handled. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one  more 
point,  those  revenue  amounts  are  not  to 
go  to  revenue  sharing  money:  they  are  to 
go  to  categorical  grants,  and  the  cost  is 
so  much  higher  in  distributing  them  by 
categorical  grants.  They  are  higher  by 
anywhere  from  10  to  20  percent. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  I  think  the 
result  would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  that  we 
have  heard  this  afternoon  concerning 
the  value  of  our  foreign  aid  programs 
tend  to  overlook  the  real  world  we  are 
living  in  today.  Despite  the  arguments  to 
the  contrary,  it  seems  that  in  the  last  3 
to  4  years,  as  our  foreign  aid  programs 
have  increased  in  size  so  has  the  size  of 
our  international  problems. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
SoLARzi  said  earlier  that  if  we  pass  the 
Quillen  amendment,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  close  down  embassies.  Do  we  remem- 
ber how  many  embassies  have  been 
closed  down  in  the  last  year? 

There  are  many  places  where  we  have 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
foreign  assistance,  places  like  Ethiopia, 
places  like  Chad,  places  like  Afghanistan, 
and  places  like  Iran.  Yes,  they  have  had 
a  lot  of  our  foreign  aid. 

Foreign  aid  has  increased  consider- 
ably. Those  who  believe  that  just  dump- 
ing more  foreign  aid  dollars  into  the 
world  will  solve  our  international  prob- 
lems are  overlooking  the  facts. 

Just  last  September,  at  the  .so-called 
Nonalined  Conference  in  Havana,  Cuba, 
one  right  after  the  other  of  our  friends 
took  the  microphone  to  viciously  con- 
demn the  United  States  while  praising 
the  Soviet  Union,  Fidel  Castro,  and  their 
partnership. 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  will  yield 
when  I  have  finished. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call 
these  facts  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. I  will  submit  these  lists.  First. 
we  have  Jamaica  and  the  anti-American 
statements  they  made;  yet  they  have  re- 
ceived in  U.S.  bilateral  aid  more  than 
$189  million. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  statements  by 
Jamaica  in  that  Nonalined  Conference 
are  as  follows: 

Jamaica 

Jamalca'.s  Prime  Mliii.ster  Michael  Manley 
speech   In  Havana  on  September  4lh: 

■We  may  call  ourselves  communists,  so- 
cialists or  humanists  or  simply  progressive, 
but  all  anti-imperialists  know  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  irrevocably  changed  in  1917 
when  there  wa,s  a  movement  and  a  man  in 
the  Great  October  Revolution,  and  Lenin  was 
the  cat.^lyst  and  unmovable  rock  (applause) 
I  As  has  been  said  by  many,  and  we  trust  you 
believe  sincerely,  the  nonalined  movement 
began  with  the  struggle  against  imperialism  1 
No  area  in  the  world  has  been  more  exposed 
or  ha.s  experienced  more  or  been  closer  to  im- 
perialism than  Latin  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean. We  have  seen  Guatemala's  progressive 
forces  extinguished,  destroyed  In  the  Domini- 
can Republic  and  undermined  and  finally 
overthrown  in  Chile. 

"Despite  all  those  tragic  setbacks.  I  dare  say 
that  the  forces  committed  to  the  struggle 
against  imperialism  today  are  stronger  than 
ever  before,  (applatisc)  We  know  that  this  Is 
so  because  our  hemisphere  has  had  a  move- 
ment and  a  man.  a  catalyst  and  unmovable 
rock,  and  that  movement  i.s  the  Cuban  revo- 
lution and  the  man  Is  Fidel  Castro,  (ap- 
plause) 

"While  we  would  never  try  to  impose  our 
will  on  any  territory,  we  feel  It  to  be  the 
duty  of  members  of  the  movement  to  support 
those  who  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
Puerto  Rico,  whether  they  are  in  the  minority 
at  this  time,  because  it  Is  the  fundamental 
principle  of  our  movement. 

"Comrade  President:  We  denounce  the 
blockade  against  Cuba,  (applause)  and 
equally,  the  recovery  of  Guantanamo  Bay, 
which  is  an  Issue  that  goes  to  the  core  of  the 
right  of  a  sovereign  people  to  determine  if 
military  personnel  may  remain  within  their 
borders," 

US.  bilateral  foreign  aid  to  Ja- 
maica (1946-79) $189,368,000 

FY  1980  Proposed 19.100.000 

United     N.itions     Development 

Program    (1977-81) 7.500,000 

World   Bank    (cumulative) 299,500,000 

FY  1979  loans  approved.  . 66,500,000 

Inter-American      Development 

Bank      (cumulative) 119,200,000 

FY  1978  loan.s  approved 13,  700,  000 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ethiopia  made  stron^,' 
anti- American  statements:  yet  they 
have  received  more  than  $660  million 
in  direct  U.S.  funds. 

The  statements  by  Ethiopia  are  as 
follows : 

ETJtIOPIA 

Ethiopia's  military  leader.  Lt  Col.  Men- 
glstu  Haile  Marlam  speech  In  Havana  on 
September  4th: 

"The  obstructionist  tactics  used  by  North 
American  imperialism  to  frustrate  the 
Puerto  Rican  people's  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  seen  as  something  dif- 
ferent from  the  diverslonlst  methods  used 
by  the  United  States  and  Its  allies  to  emas- 
culate the  armed  struggle  being  waged  by 
the  peoples  of  Zimbabwe  and  Namibia.  Our 
movement,  therefore,  should  lend  its  un- 
reserved solidarity  to  the  strUj;gle  of  Puerto 
Rlcan  people  for  their  self-determination 
and  independence. 

"Socialist  Ethiopia  energetically  con- 
demns the  attempts  by  North  American  im- 
perialism to  deny  Palestinians  their  legiti- 
mate rights.  This  is  dictated  solely  by  their 
dpsii'ns  to  establish  military  bases  from 
which  to  extend  their  domination  over  the 
states  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  area  of 
the  Red  Sea. 
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"It  is  an  open  secret  that  despite  the  de- 
feat received  at  the  hands  of  the  brave 
Vietnamese  people,  those  who  tried  to  teach 
them  a  lesson,  these  same  expansionist  ag- 
gressors In  collusion  with  North  American 
imperialism  harbor  another  plan  to  invade 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  Socialist 
Ethiopia  energetically  condemns  the  acts  of 
aggression  v/hlch  have  been  committed  in 
the  past  and  the  preparations  being  made 
against  that  nation,    lapplavise) 

"In  this  way.  revolutionary  Cuba  after 
carrying  out  a  fjenulne  revolution  at  the 
steps  of  the  main  imperialist  power  In  North 
America,  overcoming'  serious  obstacles  and 
suffering  great  difficulties  obtained  resound- 
ing victories  and  built  a  Just  social  order, 
assuring  accelerated  progress  for  Us  people 
and  setting  a  good  example  and  encourage- 
ment for  the  masses  of  the  world. 

"It  Is  correct  and  appropriate  to  state 
at  the  nonalined  countries  sixth  summit 
which  is  meeting  In  Havana,  that  the  re- 
public of  Cuba  as  a  founding  member  of 
the  nonalined  movement  has  firmly  con- 
tributed to  strengthening  Its  basic  princi- 
ples and  has  promoted  world  peace. 

"The  desperate  efforts  of  international  Im- 
perialism to  lialt  the  march  of  history  con- 
tinues to  be  a  great  danger  In  encouraging 
certain  states  In  their  expansionist  ambi- 
tions, imperialism  over  the  last  few  years 
has  caused  numerous  regional  conflicts,  .e- 
sulting  in  considerable  destruction  of  Ufa 
and  property  in  some  of  the  member  coun- 
tries of  our  movement." 

U.S.    bilateral    foreign    aid    to 

Ethiopia      (1946-79) $663,308,000 

FY    I'jBO   Proposed 15,347,000 

UNDP     (1977-81) 42,000,000 

World  Bank   (cumulative) 476.700,000 

African  Development  Fund 

(cumulative)     24,442,000 

Mr,  Chairman,  Mozambique  made 
strong  anti-American  statements;  yet 
they  have  received  over  $34  million  in 
direct  U,S.  funds. 

The  material  concerning  Mozambique 
is  as  follows: 

Mozambique 

Mozambique's  P'-esldent  Sainora  Machel 
speech  in  Havana  on  September  4th: 

"We  are  meeting  on  a  territory  where  Im- 
perialism was  defeated,  where  its  aggressions 
and  maneuvers,  threats  and  blockade  could 
not  impede  the  people  from  achieving  free- 
dom, developing  and  building  the  revolution. 
We  meet  here  because  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion has  created  the  conditions  to  make 
Cuba  a  firm  trench  of  the  anti-imperalis'^ 
struggle  in  Latin  America,  the  vanguard 
force  and  consl.stent  promoter  of  the  real 
ideals  of  nonallnemcnt. 

"The  internationalist  aid  given  by  Cuba 
agrees  with  the  Ideals  of  the  nonalined 
movement. 

"The  consls'tent  struggle  of  liberation  Is 
neces.sarlly  anti-imperallst.  Then,  we  can  see 
why  It  Is  normal  lor  our  enemy  to  oppose  our 
liJeology  and  its  ae-.elopment.  It  is  Just  and 
correct  for  him  to  do  so  It  is  also  normal  for 
our  enemy  to  try  to  divide  us  by  aiTirmlng 
that  the  ideology  of  the  movement  Is  some- 
thing new.  something  bad.  They  attempt  to 
be  our  professors  Since  when  are  the  former 
colonialists  defending  our  liberation''  Since 
when  can  imperialism,  which  oppresses  and 
loots  us.  indicate  the  ways  of  political  eco- 
nomic and  social  emancipation''  Since 
when?  Since  when  they  have  become  au- 
thorltieo  on  nonalinement?  They  are  the 
ones  who  colonize  Puerto  Rico,  occupy  Guan- 
tanomo,  deny  Pan,vma  the  right  to  the  canal, 
ihey  maintain  the  regimes  of  Salisbury  Pre- 
toria^ Tel  Aviv  They  are  the  ones  who  dis- 
membered the  Comoros  islands  They  estab- 
ilshed  bases  m  the  Indian  Ocean.  Since  when 
do    the   enemies    give   good   advice^   Let   us 


reject  the  advice  of  the  enemy.  Let  It  be  our- 
.■:elves  who  build  our  future.  Let  us  refuse  to 
be  spokesmen  of  the  enemy. 

"We  work  for  the  definitive  end  to  the 
blockade  against  Cuba  and  consolidation  of 
our  movement  Let  u;  not  allow  imperialism 
to  divide  us!  Let  us  not  allow  imperialism  to 
inake  a  tool  out  of  us!  Nonalinement  means 
all  alined  in  the  struggle  against  imperial- 
ism 

US,    Bilateral    Foreign    aid    to 

Mozambique     (1946-79) $34,059,000 

FY   1980   proposed 3,000,000 

United     Nations     Development 

Program    (1977-81) 18.000,000 

.African       Development       Fund 

(Cumulative)   9,444,350 

FY  1978  loans  approved 599,963 

Mr,  Chairman,  for  Panama  we  have 
the  same  thing.  The  material  concerning 
Panama  is  as  follows: 
Panama 

Panama's  President  Dr  Arlsttdes  Royo 
speech  In  Havana  on  September  5th: 

"The  US  blockade  against  Cuba  should 
cease.  We  share  and  reiterate  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  Gen.  Omar  Torrljos  at  the  Secu- 
rity Council  meeting  held  in  Panama  in 
March  1973  to  the  effect  the  "blockades  and 
pressures  should  shame  those  who  Imple- 
ment and  exert  them  more  than  those  who 
are  their  object.  Each  hour  of  isolation  that 
our  brethren  in  Cuba  suffer  constitutes  60 
minutes  of  hemispheric  shame."  Further- 
more, the  Cuban  people  have  my  country's 
solidarity  in  their  aspirations  concerning  the 
devolution  of  the  Guantanamo  naval  base  to 
Cuba. 

"Panama  also  expresses  its  solidarity  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  peoples  of  Belize  con- 
cerning their  Independence  and  territorial 
integrity,  of  Puerto  Rico  as  regards  to  full 
exercise  of  their  Inalienable  right  to  self- 
determination,  of  Argentina  in  their  legiti- 
mate aspiration  to  have  the  Malvlnas  Island 
restored  to  their  sovereignty,  and  of  Bolivia 
In  their  efforts  to  obtain  by  peaceful  means 
a  sea  outlet  under  Bolivian  sovereignty. 

"The  rivalry  among  the  big  European 
powers  and  the  United  States  to  control  sea 
routes,  caused  the  imposition  of  the  unjust 
1903  treaty  on  Panama  Under  the  pretext  of 
preventing  extra-continental  imperialism, 
the  center  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  not 
only  was  cut  In  two.  but  mortgaged  for  life 
to  US.  rising  imperialism  which  since  1846 
had  sought  the  monopoly  of  the  trans-lsth- 
mlan  route." 

US    bilateral   foreign  aid  to 

Panama  (1946-79) $429,654,000 

FY  1980  proposed 19,  525,  000 

United    Nations    Development 

Program    (1977-81) 7,500.000 

World  Bank   (cumulative) 258,200,000 

FY  1979  loans  approved 34,000,000 

Inter-American     Development 

Bank     (cumulative) 324,400,000 

FY'  1978  loans  approved 19,  000,  000 

Mr.    Chairman,    for    Madagascar,    we 
have  the  same  thing,  and  the  material 
regarding  Madagascar  is  as  follows: 
Madagascar 

Madagascar's  President  Didier  Ratsiraka 
speech  in  Havana  on  September  5th: 

"In  the  fact  of  the  slanderous  campaign 
presently  taking  place  mostly  in  the  West, 
we,  as  a  recently  independent  country,  say 
to  the  Vietnamese  people:  By  rejecting 
French  colonlali.sm,  by  defeating  Yankee  Im- 
perialism, by  destroying  the  myth  of  Invinci- 
bility of  imperialism  and  colonialism,  you 
not  only  have  liberated  your  territory  but 
have  also  liberated  all  the  oppres-^ed  people 
of  the  world,  and  we  are  eternally  grateful 
to  you,  Vietnamese  people    (applause) 

"Our  peace  initiatives  are  obstructed.  The 


establishment  of  a  demilitarized  and  de- 
nuclearized zone  of  peace  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  has  t)een  questioned  by  the  deploy- 
ment of  naval  forces  and  strengthening  of 
the  Diego  Garcia  base,  thereby  maintaining 
that  region  in  a  stale  of  permanent  Inse- 
curity. 

"The  capitalist  powers'  practices  of  dom- 
ination, exploitation.  Intimidation,  direct  or 
indirect  Interference  In  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states,  undermining  governments 
and  their  Institutions,  and  economic  sabo- 
tage still  continue  and  constantly  affect  the 
free  exercise  of  our  sovereignty.  Examples  are 
not  lacking.  There  Is  the  blockade  of  Cuba, 
assassination  of  heads  of  progressive  states 
like  Allende,  aggression  against  Angola, 
bonlblng  of  Mozambique.  Zambia  and  Leb- 
anon, aggression  against  Guinea  and  Benin, 
attacks  and  occupation  of  the  democratic 
Western  Sahara  Republic,  oppression  and 
colonization  of  the  Palestinian  people,  divi- 
sion of  the  Korean  nation,  establishment  of 
a  puppet  regime  in  Rhodesia,  direct  or  Indi- 
rect support  to  the  fascist  regime  in  Pre- 
toria, false  elections  In  Namibia,  barely  overt 
threats  of  military  Intervention  against  the 
oil-producing  countries  of  the  Middle  East, 
maintenance  of  foreign  military  bases  such 
as  Diego  Garcia  and  Guantanamo.  and  so 
forth. 

"Let  us  see  how  the  rise  in  oil  prices  is  a 
weapon  .skillfully  manipulated  by  the  North 
Americans,  a  weapon  that  protects  the  multi- 
national companies,  and  which  will  guaran- 
tee them  unquestionable  hegemony  in  the 
world,  along  with  other  measures  that  they 
are  obviously  taking  In  the  political  and 
military  field. 

"At  the  same  time.  North  American  Im- 
perialism can  drop  the  price  of  the  dollar 
for  the  purpose  of  benefitting  its  exptort  of 
manufactured  goods,  and  still  preserve  Its 
progress  In  advanced  technology.  Finally,  the 
manipulation  of  the  price  of  the  dollar  al- 
lows the  North  Americans  to  considerably 
reduce  the  benefits  which  OPEC  member 
countries  obtain  from  the  increases  of  crude 
oil  prices. 

"This  almost  absolute  supremacy  by  a  sin- 
gle power,  this  economic,  commercial  and 
military  domination  of  the  world  are  of 
serious  concern  to  us." 

US.     bilateral     foreign     aid    to 

Madagascar  (1946-79)   $22,603,000 

FY   1980  proposed 3.611,000 

United      Nations      Development 

Program    (1977-«1) 23  750,000 

World   Bank    (cumulative) 240  100.000 

FY   1979  loans  approved 49.000,000 

African        Development        Fund 

(cumulative)     10,888.878 

Mr.  Chairman,  next  we  have  the 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
I  South  Yemen  > ,  and  here  we  see  the 
same  thing. 

The  material  concerning  South  Yemen 
IS  as  follows: 
People's  Democratic  Republic  of  Yemen 
(South  Yemen) 

South  Yemen's  Chairman  of  the  Supreme 
People's  Council  Presidium,  'Abd  al-Fatah 
Isma"ll  speech  in  Havana  on  September  6th 

""The  policy  of  subordination,  plundering 
domination  and  aggressive  plots  by  world 
imperialism  against  developing  countries  re- 
quires from  the  nonalined  countries  the 
adoption  of  an  antlcolonlallst  position  hos- 
tile to  Imperialism  and  its  lackeys.  It  Is  with- 
in this  context  that  we  have  confirmed  with 
great  satisfaction  the  role  played  by  the 
movement  since  its  creation  in  the  struggle 
for  national  liberation,  progress  and  peace, 
and  against  the  influence  of  world  imperial- 
ism, particularly  North  American  Imperial- 
ism. 
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"The  recent  history  of  the  struggle  of  our 
peoples  completely  reflects  these  issues  and 
characteristics  of  colonialism  and  imperial- 


you  let  yourselves  be  confused  by  what  we 
have  been  told  in  other  places  or  In  the 
United  States,   then   many  are  really  going 


ever  exploding  volcano  of  the  Middle  East 
leaving  a  trail  of  death  and  destruction  in 
Lebanon.  Yes,  it  leaves  a  trail  of  fear,  hatred. 
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GvYANA  Afghani-stan.  I  think  that  the  very  fact     raining  down  on  the  heads  of  the  White 
Guvanas  Prime  Minister  Forbes  Burnham    that  we  have  maintained  a  relationship     Hou.se   and   congressional   pohcymakers 
;,  .„  Hovana.  nn  .seotember  4th:  nnri  thpv  see  us  as  a  .source  Of  freedom     i"esponsible   for   it    The   very   idea   that 
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•The  recent  history  of  the  struggle  of  our 
peoples  completely  reflects  these  Issues  and 
characteristics  of  colonialism  and  Imperial- 
ism as  enemies  that  obstruct  the  Independ- 
ence of  our  countries.  The  socialist  countries, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  always  been  allies 
that  have  supported  and  support  the  strug- 
gles of  our  peoples  for  freedom.  Independence 
and  progress.  It  is  in  this  same  iense  that  wo 
confirm  that  your  speech  has  been  a  re- 
flection of  the  evolution  of  vh'  peoule's 
struggle  within  otir  movement  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  and  principles  of  the 
International  liberation  movements.  For  this 
reason,  the  speech  should  be  (onsldered  as 
an  Important  document  of  this  conference 
and  a  source  of  inspiration  for  the  future 
processes  which  our  movement  will  under- 
take In  the  struggle  for  freedom,  indepena- 
ence  and  peace. 

"The  situation  In  the  Middle  East  is  de- 
grading constantly  and  threatens  to  explode 
as  a  result  of  the  persistent  occi'patlon  of 
the  Zionists  who  refuse  to  withdraw  from 
the  occupied  Arab  territories  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  North   American   imperlall,«ts. 

"The  policy  aimed  at  converting  the  rights 
of  the  Arab  nation  into  a  market  |as  heard  | 
as  a  result  of  the  Camp  David  agreements 
between  As-Sadat  and  the  Zionist  state  spon- 
sored  by  North   American   imperialism. 

"Democratic  Yemen  vigorously  condemns 
the  treacherous  policy  of  As-Sadat's  regime 
in  alliance  with  the  Zionist  states  xnrl  United 
States  of  America.  It  likewise  strongly  con- 
demns the  American  policy  which  ignores 
Palestinian  rights  and  tries  to  eliminate  the 
Palestinian  cause  by  encouraging  bilateral 
agreements  and  partial  solutions  that  will 
only  aggravate  tension  in  the  Middle  East 
and  accentuate  the  dangers  that  -.hreaten 
international  peace  and  security 

"More  than  one  region  is  exposed  to  the 
threat  of  world  imperialism.  The  threat  of 
American  imperialism  to  occupy  the  oil  fields 
and  create  a  fifth  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
provocations  by  such  a  fleet  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  the  strengthening  of  its  base  in 
Diego  Garcia  are  actions  that  threaten  se- 
curity and  stability  In  the  entire  world  as 
well  as  world  peace  Thus,  the  nonallned 
countries  must  condemn  these  acts  of  ag- 
gression fomented  by  North  Amer;can  im- 
perialism against  the  oil-producing  coun- 
tries In  the  Arab  Gulf  Democratic  Yemen 
vigorously  condemns  the  North  American 
threats  against  the  oil-producing  countries 
and  calls  on  the  nonallned  movement  mem- 
ber states  to  condemn  the  American  maneu- 
vers and  support  the  countries  threatened 
by  the  United  States  of  America." 
US  bilateral  forelen  aid  to  South 

Yemen  (1946-79) «4.  500.  000 

World   Bank    (cumulative) 63.  800  HOO 

PY  1979  loans  approved 14.  OOO.  000 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  Benin,  we  have  the 
same  thini?  The  material  regarding 
Benin  is  as  follows  : 

Benin 

Benins  President  Mathieu  Kerekou  speech 
m  Havana  on  September  5th: 

'•In  Its  global  strategy  to  undermine  and 
colomallv  regain  a  good  number  of  Third 
World  countrler,,  imperialism  Is  restoring  to 
the  recruitment,  financing  and  arming  of 
mercenaries  This  Is  against  International 
law  They  are  specialists  in  mass  murder  and 
are  u.sed  to  attack  at  this  point  of  the  20th 
century  our  Justice  and  peace-loving  people 

n/r(nrf  ft  P^'P""*  °^  perpetuating  domi- 
nation and  shameless  exploitation  of  the  im- 
mense resources  of  our  countries. 

"My   dear   brothers   and    friends,    we   have 

marh,rw  r  '°  "^  "'^'^°^^  surrounded  by 
marble   We  have  come  to  a  socialist  country 

mln  mum'n  ^"'""  '""^  ^"<*  *°'"^"  ^as  the 
minimum  necessary  to  live  a  decent  life.  If 


you  let  yourselves  be  confused  by  what  we 
have  been  told  In  other  places  or  In  the 
United  States,  then  many  are  really  going 
to  be  mistaken  and  as  such  you  will  be 
alined  and  will  no  longer  be  members  of 
the     nonallned    countries,     (applause) 

"How  can  one  Justify  an  Intensive  cam- 
paign on  the  eve  of  the  sixth  summit 
designed  to  divide  us?  It  was  a  wisely  or- 
ganized campaign  by  the  common  enemy — 
Imperialism — of  the  Third  World  nations 
against  the  unity  of  thinking  and  action 
of  the  nonallned  movement  This  cynical 
campaign  was  aimed  at  weakening  and  de- 
finitely eliminating  our  movement  on  the  in- 
ternational arena,  (applause) 

"We  demand  the  unconditional  and  Im- 
mediate lifting  of  the  economic  blockade 
and  dismantling  of  the  Guantanamo  mili- 
tary base  as  a  consistent  Implementation  of 
the  peaceful  coexistence  policy  among  all 
nations  and  states  of  the  world,  whether  big 
or  small,  and  within  strict  respect  for  their 
independence,  sovereignty  and  national  dig- 
nity '  It  is  necessary,  my  dear  colleagues,  to 
do  everything  possible  so  that  this  problem 
be  raised  either  at  the  level  of  our  move- 
ment or  the  United  Nations  becau.se  it  is 
not  normal  for  our  movement  to  ignore  this 
illegal  and  arbitrary  situation  being  ex- 
perienced by  the  great  people  of  the  socialist 
Republic  of  Cuba." 

US   bilateral  foreign  aid  to  Benin 

(1946-79)    $22,550,000 

FY   1980  proposed 2.630.000 

United     Nations     Development 

gram    (1977-81) 16.250.000 

World  Bank    (cumulative) 76,100.000 

FY  1979  loans  approved 8.300.000 

African       Development       Fund 

(cumulative)     23.510.876 

FY  1978  loans  approved 5.399.716 

For  Zambia.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
the  same  thing.  The  material  regarding 
Zambia  is  as  follows: 

Zambia 

Zambia's  President  Kenneth  Kaunda 
speech  In  Havana  on  September  3rd: 

"We  In  Africa  fully  support  the  revolu- 
tionary masses  which  are  struggling  In  Latin 
America  When  It  comes  to  Southeast  A.sla. 
we  In  Africa,  without  exception,  support  fully 
the  great  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  Imperialism. 

"But  we  are  not  surprised  that  we  see 
billions  of  U.S.  dollars  going  to  Zionist  or- 
ganizations, banks,  hotels  and  so  on  In 
America  and  Western  Europe,  and  this  money 
goes  to  Israel  to  strengthen  Israel,  to  allow 
Israel  to  drop  bombs  to  kill  Arabs,  and  It 
Is  using  that  money,  (applause) 

"Comrade  Castro,  you  and  your  great 
people  are  amazing.  I  tell  you  this  even  when 
sometimes  we  have  differed  on  some  points. 
Don't  think  that  we  can  ever  fall  to  admire 
and  love  you  A  small  Island  of  barely  10  mil- 
lion people  has  been  able  to  organize  Itself 
against  the  greatest  military  power  on  earth. 
If  we  are  truly  antl-lmperlallst.  we  must 
admire  Cuba.  If  we  are  truly  antlcolonlallst. 
we  must  admire  Cuba  If  we  are  truly  anti- 
fascist and  antlraclst.  we  must  admire  Cuba. 
You  have  set  a  leading  example  of  how  to 
mobilize  the  masses  and  we  know  that  Is 
your  secret." 

Zambia's  President  Kenneth  Kaunda 
speech  In  Havana  on  September  7th; 

"We  In  Zambia  are  not  against  Interna- 
tional capital.  Indeed  we  want  It.  we  want 
it.  We  need  It  to  develop  our  people  so  that 
they  can  realize  the  full  potential  a.s  Gods 
people.  But  we  do  not  want  exploitative 
International  capital,  not  that  which  comes 
to  destroy  and  not  to  construct 

"The  same  International  capital  which  en- 
slaved us  and  plundered  our  wealth  Is  the 
same  one  which  today  enslaves  the  great 
people  of  Chile.  It  Is  the  capital  behind  the 


ever  exploding  volcano  of  the  Middle  East 
leaving  a  trail  of  death  and  destruction  in 
Lebanon.  Yes,  it  leaves  a  trail  of  fear,  hatred, 
division  and  death  In  Cyprus.  It  Is  the  capi- 
tal that  propped  up  the  regimes  of  Eric  Gairy, 
Idl  Amln  Batista,  Nguema  And  it  Is  today 
the  Capital  which  props  up  the  savage  re- 
gime of  Bokassa  of  the  so-called  Central 
African  Empire.  Yes.  It  Is  the  capital  that 
props  up  the  rebel  regime  In  Salisbury,  the 
minority  racist  regimes  in  Southern  Africa, 
in  Namibia  and  in  South  Africa  Itself  Yes.  it 
is  the  capital  that  kept  the  oppressive  regime 
of  the  depo.sed  shah  in  Iran  It  is  the  ultimate 
force  behind  the  conflagration  In  Vietnam 
It  is  the  capital  which  punishes  the  weak, 
such  as  Cuba,  by  a  total  trade  boycott.  It  is 
the  capital  that  Imposes  Itself  on  the  national 
naval  or  air  bases  of  Independent  countries 
"We  have  demanded  before  and  we  do  so 
now  that  the  United  States  lift  the  blockade 
unconditionally  as  it  does  not  serve  the  In- 
terests of  mankind  nor  those  of  commerce. 
In  addition  to  this  blockade,  the  United 
States  occupies  Cuban  territory.  The  United 
States  must  leave  Guantanamo,  And  this 
conference  of  nonallned  countries  must  cate- 
gorically condemn  this  violation  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Cuban  people.  I  should  add 
here.  Comrade  Fidel,  that  If  there  is  any 
U.S.  President  to  Initiate  action  to  end  the 
violation  of  Cuban  independence.  It  is  Jimmy 
Carter." 

US      bilateral    foreign   aid    to 

Zambia   (1946-79) $109,694,000 

FY    1980   proposed-- 41.000,000 

U.N.D.P.  (1977-Bl) 15.000,000 

World  Bank  (cumulative) 563.700.000 

FY   1979  loans  approved 11,000.000 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  list  goes  on.  Finally, 
wc  have  the  Congo  and  Guyana. 

The  material  regarding  the  Congo  and 
Guyana  is  as  follows: 

Congo 

Congo's  President  Sassou-N'Guesso  speech 
III  Havana  on  September  4th: 

"TTie  imperialists  and  their  accomplices 
are  frantically  trying  to  Introduce  confusion 
with  imperialism  itself  .so  as  to  turn  the 
peoples  anger  toward  secondary  objectives 
This  would  allow  the  imperialists  to  quietly 
continue  their  plundering  of  our  resources 
For  us.  the.se  maneuvers  are  totally  useless 
since  the  people  of  the  world,  tempered  by 
their  struggle  for  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
iliflr  legitimate  aspirations,  will  not  let  them- 
selves be  deceived.  They  know  that  im- 
perialism has  a  precise  Ideological,  political, 
economic  and  cultural  content.  They  know 
that  today  there  Is  no  Imperialism  without 
the  capitalism  which  has  achieved  the  status 
of  development  In  which  domination  by  mo- 
nofioUes  and  foreign  capital  prevail. 

"In  the  face  of  demands  of  our  people's 
struggle,  the  nonallned  movement  should  In 
the  future  place  Itself  In  a  position  of  an 
oHenslve  against  Imperialism  If  it  really 
wants  to  play  the  historic  role  It  should 
play,   (applause) 

"We  condemn  the  retrogre.sslve  apartheid 
system,  racism  and  domination  of  an  entire 
nation  by  a  small  minority.  We  also  con- 
demn the  support  given  by  the  Western 
powers  to  these  minority  regimes. 

"We  firmly  condemn  the  aggressive  and 
barbaric  actions  of  the  State  of  Israel,  whose 
actions  against  Palestinians  in  southern  Le- 
lianon  and  occupied  territories  really  are 
aimed  at  exterminating  an  entire  nation 
This  is  a  genocide  that  Is  as  condemnable  as 
that  perpetrated  by  the  Nazis,    (applause)" 

US  bilateral  foreign  aid  to  Congo 

(1946   79)      .. $9,.'i85.000 

Fiscal  year  1980  prooo.sed 924,  000 

United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram (1977-81)   7.500.000 

Worid  Bank  (cumulative) _  98,000.000 
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Guyana 

Guyana's  Prime  Minister  Forbes  Burnham 
speech  in  Havana  on  September  4th 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  summit 
of  the  nonallned  movement  has  a  unique 
significance  and  a  unique  importance  It 
takes  place  in  Cuba,  whose  role  in  the  anll- 
imperiallst  struggle  can  never  be  overem- 
phasized 

•Latin  America  has  seen  Imperialism  and 
colonialism  In  all  its  forms,  ranging  from 
physical  slavery  to  neocolonialism  Indeed, 
It  has  been  the  earliest  victim  and  has  pro- 
vided classical  examples  of  neocolonialism 
where  formal  political  Independence  Is 
granted  or  conceded  with  the  only  objective 
of  paving  the  way  for  the  most  brutal  ex- 
ploitation by  metropolitan-based  transna- 
tlonals. 

"We  have  been  subjected  to  the  most 
subtle  but  thorough  Indoctrination  and  have 
been  the  victims  of  a  pitiless  cultural  aggres- 
sion We  have  slaved  and  tolled  for  others 
while  being  entertained  with  hypocritical 
fervor  by  the  songs  of  democracy  and  human 
rights. 

"Guyana  is  Irrevocably  committed  to 
transform   Its   society   to   a  socialist   society 

"You.  Comrade  President,  have  alluded  to 
the  depressed  prices,  with  the  exception  of 
oil.  which  are  paid  in  International  markets 
for  the  raw  materials  and  basic  products  of 
the  developing  countries  We  all  are  aware 
that  these  depressed  prices  are  the  result  of 
the  manipulations  of  those  who  control  the 
present  world  economic  system  and  whose 
industrial  poods  are  sold  at  prices  dictated 
by  the  manufacturers.  Even  In  the  case  of 
oil.  the  transnatlonals  Inflate  the  cost  of  re- 
fining for  many  countries  such  as  my  own. 
Not  only  do  we  have  to  import  inflation  but 
we  also  have  to  pay  for  enoi-mous  and  un- 
reasonable profits  for  the  middle  men." 

US     bilateral     foreign    aid    to 

Guyana    1  1946-79) $122,334,000 


Afghanistan.  I  think  that  the  very  fact 
that  we  have  maintained  a  relationship 
and  they  .see  us  a-s  a  source  of  freedom 
and  a  strength  for  freedom  in  this  world 
IS  the  reason  they  took  that  action.  I 
think  that  came  about  because  of  our 
action. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion in  that  regard,  but  when  a  large, 
powerful  nuclear  force  like  the  Soviet 
Union  nins  roughshod  over  free  inde- 
pendent people  in  a  neighboring  develop- 
ing nation,  what  in  the  world  does  the 
gentleman  think  these  other  countries 
would  do? 

If  they  believe  in  their  own  integrity, 
they  would  have  to  vote  for  that  resolu- 


raining  down  on  the  heads  of  the  White 
House  and  congressional  policymakers 
responsible  for  it.  The  very  idea  that 
Government  could  go  on  year  after  year 
spending  more  than  it  took  in  and  piling 
higher  and  higher  deficits  on  the  na- 
tional debt  without  a  day  of  reckoning 
should  now  be  blown  out  of  the  water. 
"Vet  despite  the  rhetoric  we  have  been 
hearing  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget,  there  are  those  who  want 
to  go  about  it  by  using  mirrors  and  other 
devices  that  create  an  illusion  of  re- 
straint when  in  fact  spending  goes  un- 
marshalled  because  taxes  are  allowed  to 
escalate  proportionately. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  307,  the 
fir.'^t  concurrent  resolution  on  the  fiscal 


tion.  That  does  not  make  them  any  more     ygj^^  1931  budget,  achieves  its  $2  billion 

surplus  through  a  $61  billion  tax  hike. 
The  committee  resolution  contemplates 
$35.5  billion  in  tax  changes  proposed  or 
enacted  this  year,  $15  billion  in  the  auto- 
matic and  unlegislated  tax  increases 
caused  by  inflation  pushing  taxpayers 
into  higher  tax  brackets,  and  $11  billion 
m  scheduled  social  security  tax  in- 
creases. Even  conceding  the  committee's 
suggested  $10  billion  productivity  tax 
"cut. "  the  tax  increase  this  resolution 
accommodates  amounts  to  over  $50 
billion. 

To  those  of  us  who  have  supported, 
worked  for,  and  believed  in  the  eminent 
good  sense  of  balanced  budgets,  increas- 
ing taxes  to  reach  it  is  totally  unaccept- 
able. What  we  must  have  in  putting  to- 


a  friend  to  the  United  States.  It  just 
means  there  is  a  certain  limit  beyond 
which  they  will  not  go.  All  of  them  did 
not  take  that  action,  but  for  those  who 
did.  obviously  they  had  to  vote  against 
that  tyranny,  that  oppression,  that  ag- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
7  he  fact  that  we  have  spent  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid  did  not 
affect  that  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  budget  re.solution  is  perhaps  the  sin- 
gle most  important  economic  measure 
that  has  been  before  this  Congress,  at 
least  during  my  service  in  this  body. 

It  comes  to  the  floor  at  a  time  when  it 
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seems  we  have  more  Members  than  ever     gej_her  a  balanced  budget  that  will  re 

t,  !,„;_  r„_  ^.^^  economic  growth  are  meaningful 
spending  cuts,  not  just  smaller  spending 
increases.  We  must  aUow  the  taxpayers 
to  keep  more  of  their  hard-earned 
money    to    spend    and    invest    as    they 


before  at  least  singing  in  the  choir  for 
a  balanced  budget.  But  singing  and 
carrying  the  tune  are  two  different  things 
when  it  comes  to  the  overall  tonal  quality 
of  the  choir 


This  particular  resolution  is  significant  choose,  not  higher  taxes  to  cover  the 

not  so  much  for  the  first  surplus  of  rev-  spending  the  Government  chooses, 

enues  to  outlays  in  12  years  it  proposes,  whatever    the    surface    appeal    the 

for  it  is  deceptive  in  how  that  surplus  is  gadget  Committee's  net  surplus  holds 

actually  achieved.  No.  its  significance  lies  jq^  ^g    ^qw  that  surplus  is  reached  is 

in  the  fact  that  at  least  in  principle  a  misguided  and  for  that  reason,  revenue 

to  these  countries  is  notthe  total  amount     balanced  budget  is  courted  as  a  desirable  outlays  and  budget  authority  under  the 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  US.  bilateral  aid 


of  our  aid.  As  indicated,  we  have  also 
provided  these  countries  with  American 
aid  through  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  and  through  organizations 
like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  organiza- 
tions to  which  we  are  the  largest 
contributor. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  we  can  just 
spend  money  without  some  kind  of  an 
aggressive  foreign  policy,  without  some 
kind  of  a  competitive  posture  in  the 
world,  anyone  who  thinks  we  are  going 
to  make  friends  merely  by  spending 
money,  just  has  not  read  the  record.  We 
can  stand  here  and  talk  all  day  long 
about  how  foreign  aid  dollars  arc  going 
to  buy  us  friends,  but  the  record  does  not 
prove  that. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Yes,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
point  I  would  like  to  make  to  the  gentle- 
man is  that  I  know  he  recalls  that  just 
less  than  2  months  ago  those  same  un 


economic  policy  in  and  of  itself. 

Moreover,  despite  its  deficiencies,  it  of- 
fers an  opportunity  through  the  amenda- 
tory proce.ss  to  begin  a  real  rescue  mission 
for  an  economy  that  has  been  incessantly 
debased  by  deficit  spending.  What  is  hap- 


fiscal  vear  1981  budget  must  be  recalcu- 
lated downward  to  more  acceptable  and 
prudent  levels.  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of 
what  House  Concurrent  Resolution  307 
also  does  to  the  various  current  fiscal 
year  targets.  Herein  hopefuUy  lies  the 


pening    to    the    economy — simultaneous     i^st  fling  with  budget  breaking.  Just  a 


double  digit  inflation  and  interest  rates 
unparalleled  in  our  history,  rising  unem- 
ployment, a  declining  standard  of  living. 
plummeting  productivity,  and  a  1967  dol- 
lar that  IS  worth  42  cents  today— are  the 


alined  nations  joined  to  vote  against  and     duction,  savings  and  investment  long  be- 
censure  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  move  in     fore  the  current  economic  calamity  came 


year  ago.  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980  set  spending  at  $532  bil- 
lion with  a  $23  billion  deficit.  Now  the 
Budget  Committee  wants  to  revise  here 

on  the  floor  Its  own  resolution  to  allow  a 

gross  price  we  inevitably  had  to  pay  for     $571.4  billion  spending  level  and  carry  a 
runaway  Kevnesian  economics.  $42.8  billion  deficit.  In  less  than  a  year 

The  steady  stream  of  red  ink  that  the  spending  will  be  allowed  to  shoot  up 
Kevnesian  advocates  told  us  were  merely  another  $30  billion  while  $198  billion  is 
healthv  stimulants  to  the  economy  and  tacked  onto  the  deficit.  If  for  no  other 
that  in  fact  we  could  spend  our  way  to  reason  than  these  latest  obscure  revi- 
prosperity  has  driven  this  great  Nation 
to  the  brink  of  economic  rum;  18-percent 
inflation  and  22-percent  interest  rates  we 
read  about  sound  like  the  economic  dis- 
aster common  in  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. It  IS  hard  to  believe  it  is  now  hap- 
pening here  in  our  own  country 

The  American  people  recognized  what 
would  happen  if  you  keep  spending 
money  you  do  not  have  and  taxing  pro- 


sions  in  fiscal  year  1980,  I  would  oppose 
the  resolution. 

There  is  too  much  we  know  about  the 
damage  this  kind  of  deficit  spending 
causes  to  let  it  continue.  The  record  is 
unmistakable.  From  1966  to  1979,  Fed- 
eral deficits  averaged  $25  billion  Over 
this  same  period,  inflation  averaged  6.5 
percent  which  means  consumer  prices 
doubled  in  roughly  11  years.  The  current 
fiscal  vear  1980  budget  with  its  own  $43 
billion  also  reaps  the  accumulated  har- 
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vest  of  all  the  preceding  red  ink  giving 
us  an  unprecedented    18.2-percent  an- 


the  eyes  before  we  can  see  how  deficit 
spending  has  harmed  our  economy.  The 
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greater  flexibility  for  the  States,  and  a 
modest  reduction  in  programs  which  re- 


for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 
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vest  of  all  the  preceding  red  ink  giving 
us  an  unprecedented  18  2-percent  an- 
nualized inflation  Just  since  fiscal  year 
1977.  the  accumulated  deficit  will  total 
$207  3  billion  and  spending  will  have  in- 
creased $247  7  billion. 

The  aggregate  Federal  debt  in  fiscal 
year  1977  stood  at  $709  billion.  Under  the 
committee  resolution,  it  is  projected  to 
reach  $931  4  billion.  The  interest  just  to 
carry  this  debt  is  the  third  largest  item 
of  the  budget.  Over  the  last  6  years,  in- 
terest payments  grew  from  $38  billion  to 
a  projected  S72  billion  in  the  new  fiscal 
year.  To  carry  the  Federal  debt,  the 
Treasury  must  shell  out  $197  million  a 
day  m  interest  payments. 

The  economic  crisis  we  are  now  in  just 
did  not  show  up  on  our  doorstep  over- 
night You  could  see  it  coming  years  ago 
and  we  had  many,  many  opportunities 
to  do  something  about  it.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  for  the  last  several  years, 
I  have  offered  amendments  to  the  major 
appropriations  bills  to  reduce  their 
spending  by  a  certain  percentage.  In 
some  cases  the  reduction  was  2  percent, 
in  others  5  percent,  and  some  by  8  per- 
cent. The  percentage  cut  was  applied  to 
each  line  item  of  a  bill  that  was  not 
mandated  by  law.  In  other  words,  spend- 
ing for  such  programs  as  social  security 
and  other  pensions  was  untouched.  What 
was  subject  to  the  percentage  reduction, 
however,  were  the  controllable,  or  non- 
mandated,  spending.  To  reach  the  bill's 
overall  percentage  reduction,  say  5  per- 
cent, no  line  item  could  be  cut  bv  more 
than  10  percent.  Thus,  the  conference 
could  reduce  mainly  the  low  priority  line 
items. 

The  House  on  several  occasions 
adopted  this  approach,  but  more  often 
It  rejected  the  amendments.  While 
agreeing  in  principle  that  something 
must  be  done  to  restrain  total  spending, 
my  colleagues  invariably  were  unwilling 
to  go  on  record  for  specific  cuts.  During 
the  debate  on  my  amendment  over  the 
years.  I  was  told  that  there  were  other 
places  to  cut.  but  do  not  cut  here.  The 
collective  effect  of  this  myopic  attitude 
was  that  most  of  the  bloated  spending 
bills  sailed  through  unscathed.  I  find 
it  most  remarkable  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration lobbyists  who  stood  outside 
these  doors  urging  Members  to  vote 
against  my  amendments  to  reduce  spend- 
ing are  now  asking  for  spending  re- 
straint 

Mr  Chairman.  I  submit  that  if  the 
President  had  thrown  his  support  be- 
hind my  amendments  to  gradually  slow 
the  increase  in  spending  instead  of  op- 
posing them,  we  would  not  be  in  as  bad 
shape  as  we  are  today.  The  cumulative 
savings  we  could  have  realized  from 
these  amendments  would  have  helped  to 
curb  inflation,  reduce  interest  rates  and 
make  reaching  a  truly  balanced  budget 
less  painful  today.  I  am  convinced  that 
n  we  had  systematically  shaved  off  a 
little  at  a  time  from  those  suending  bills 
we  would  not  have  to  contemplate  the 
more  radical  surgery  required  now. 

What  has  been  so  discouraging  to  me 
and  my  other  colleagues  who  have  pro- 
posed spending  cuts  is  that  it  seems  like 
we  always  have  to  get  hit  right  between 


the  eyes  before  we  can  see  how  deficit 
spending  has  harmed  our  economy.  The 
easiest  thing  Congress  has  found  it  can 
do  is  spend  other  people's  money,  the 
taxpayer's  money,  and  if  the  people  do 
not  have  enough  money  Congress  can 
tax  for  revenues,  it  creates  its  own 
"furmy  "  money  by  inflating  the  money 
supply  through  deficits. 

Despite  the  budget-balancing  rhetoric, 
I  feel  Congress  has  never,  nor  does  it 
now,  nor  is  it  likely  to  have  in  the  future, 
the  wisdom  to  discipline  itself  when  it 
comes  to  spending.  No  matter  what 
manner  of  temporal  device  that  may  be 
thrown  up  against  profligacy,  invariably 
a  way  will  be  found  around.  While  I  sup- 
port section  3  reconciliation  and  section 
4  holding  up  enrollment  of  excessive 
bills,  these  are  stopgap  at  test.  I  can 
see  no  permanent  and  realistic  way  short 
of  a  constitutional  straitjacket  that 
spending  will  be  properly  restrained, 
taxes  cut,  and  the  budget  balanced. 

We  must  make  the  best  of  the  oppor- 
tunity the  amendatory  process  gives  us 
today.  If  we  can  see  our  way  to  reject- 
ing those  amendments  to  the  resolu- 
tion that  increase  spending  and  taxes 
and  support  those  that  call  for  less 
spending  and  tax  cuts,  we  will  have 
gained  a  significant  victory  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  Should  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  my  friend  and  colleague,  Mr. 
Latta,  prevail,  a  clear  unmistakable 
message  will  go  out  to  the  American 
people  that  the  Congress  at  long  last  is 
not  only  talking  sense,  but  making  sense 
in  breaking  the  back  of  inflation. 

It  is  a  prudent  and  wise  policy,  even  if 
it  has  not  been  followed,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  promise 
what  it  cannot  deliver.  Moreover,  there 
are  some  things  it  does  not  do  well  and 
others  it  should  not  do  at  all.  Years  of 
massive  social  engineering  have  shown 
that  every  problem  does  not  have  a 
Washington  solution.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  give  only  that  which  it 
takes  from  the  people,  either  directly 
through  taxes  or  indirectly  by  the  in- 
flation deficit  spending  creates.  That  is 
what  this  budget  debate  is  all  about. 

Unless  Congress  arrests  its  use  of  its 
spending  power  for  political  self-per- 
petuation, any  hope  for  economic  sta- 
bility and  growth  will  remain  illusive. 
It  has  been  my  firm  conviction  that  every 
legislator  should  be  held  accountable  for 
the  infiationary  consequences  of  his  or 
her  vote  on  public  spending.  That  ac- 
countability should  be  brought  to  bear 
now  during  this  debate  and  on  what  is 
said  and  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  iMr  Quillen)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the   gentleman    from   New   York    (Mr. 

CONABLE)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  146,  noes  271. 
not  voting  15.  as  follows: 
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Burton,  Phillip 

Foley 

Kemp 

r->>T 

Ford.  Mich. 

Klldee 

Cavanaugh 

Pord,  Tenn. 

KoROVsek 

Chappell 

Porsythe 

Kostmayer 

Chisholm 

Fountain 

LaFalce 

ClaV 

Fowler 

Leach.  Iowa 

Clini!er 

Frenzel 

Leach.  La. 

Coelho 

Frost 

Leath.Tex. 
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Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lloyd 
!.,ong.  La. 
Long.  Md. 

L,OtC 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McHuiih 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Mcffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Mvers,  Pa. 

Neal 


Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Refiula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Ro.se 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 


St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Udall 

V;;n  Deerlin 

Van  Ik 

Vsnto 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wavman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirih 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— IS 


.Anderson.  111. 

Brooks 

Fish 

Garcia 

Hollenbeck 


Hoi  izman 
Kazen 
LelanJ 
Livingston 
Mitchell.  N.Y. 


Murphy,  ni 
Nolan 
Shannon 
Ullman 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


n    1730 
Clerk  announced  the  following 


The 
pairs. 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Livingston  for.  with  Mr.  Hollenbeck 
against. 

Mr.  APPLEGATE  and  Mr.  GOLD- 
WATER  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to   "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
various  amendments  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307.  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, pose  questions  of  varying  diffi- 
culty. But,  the  Giaimo  amendment  which 
adds  $4.6  billion  to  fiscal  year  1980  out- 
lays is  for  me  an  easy  decision. 

Because  it,  along  with  the  changes  al- 
ready included  in  this  resolution,  raises 
the  1980  deficit  from  $29  billion  to  $43 
billion,  I  am  obliged  to  vote  against.  It 
does  include  some  worthwhile,  needed 
programs,  but  it  also  covers  unnecessary 
spending  which  this  committee  should 
not  ble.ss  with  its  approval. 

Those  who  are  trumpeting  loudest 
about  balancing  the  budget  in  fi.scal  year 
1981  seem  to  be  the  most  enthusiastic 
about  unbalancing  fiscal  year  1980.  I  be- 
lieve fiscal  sobriety  should  begin  now.  We 
should  be  as  tough  as  fiscal  year  1980 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Another  easy  decision  is  my  support 
for  the  Conable  amendment  which  would 
continue  general  revenue  sharing  for  the 
States  by  a  comparable  cut  in  some  of  the 
grant  programs  to  States. 

At  the  same  net  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
the  Conable  amendment  would  provide 


greater  flexibility  for  the  States,  and  a 
modest  reduction  in  programs  which  re- 
quire a  relatively  high  administrative 
cost  and  a  relatively  high  degree  of 
grantmanship  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
The  last  easy  choice  is  the  easiest  of 
all.  I  support  the  Latta  amendment  be- 
cause it  balances  the  budget  at  a  level  $14 
billion  lower  than  the  committee's  reso- 
lution. Its  spending  cuts  are  not  radical, 
but  at  least  it  makes  some  real  reductions 
while  the  committee's  resolution  achieves 
a  balanced  budget  by  tax  increases 
rather  than  by  spending  cuts. 

The  Latta  amendment  also  increases 
spending  for  national  defense.  In  general 
it  represents  a  giant  step  toward  fiscal 
sanity.  In  contrast,  the  committee  reso- 
lution is  a  timid  baby  step. 

Some  of  the  other  amendments  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  have 
both  good  and  bad  features.  They  are 
harder  to  evaluate  than  the  three  noted 
here.  But  if  the  Latta  amendment  is 
passed,  as  it  should  be.  the  other  amend- 
ments are  not  needed.  The  key  economic 
vote  of  the  year,  and  perhaps  of  the  dec- 
ade, will  be  the  Latta  amendment.  If 
it  is  not  passed,  the  taxpayers  will  have 
just  cause  for  complaints.* 
•  Mr.  EV.ANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Giaimo 
amendment  to  provide  necessary  fund- 
ing for  existing  programs  such  as  food 
stamps,  trade  adjustment  assistance, 
and  other  programs. 

It  is  never  easy  for  me  to  vote  to  add 
to  the  Federal  deficit,  since  it  is  that 
deficit  which  is  the  prime  reason  for 
the  intolerable  inflation  rate  afflicting 
almost  every  single  American  today. 

But  our  Government  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  millions  of  Americans  that 
cannot  be  reneged  on.  We  have  set  the 
criteria  for  programs  such  as  food 
stamps  and  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance—programs designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  people  who  desperately  need 
help — and  it  would  be  a  breach  of  prom- 
ise to  suddenly  stop  these  programs 
because  we  will  not  provide  the  money 
to  back  up  our  promises. 

In  Delaware  and  across  the  country, 
for  instance,  many  auto  workers  have 
lost  their  paychecks  because  of  foreign 
competition.  Tlieir  needs  must  be  met 
according  to  the  law.  Other  families  will 
face  severe  problems  if  the  food  stamp 
program  is  not  continued  at  current 
levels  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  Giaimo  amendment  and 
keep  vitally  needed  programs  on  track 
at  the  very  time  they  are  especially 
needed. • 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  iH  Con. 
Res.  307 1  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and 
1983  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 


for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

The  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HR.  7140.  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  postpone  for  one  month  the  date 
on  which  the  corporation  must  pay  benefits 
under  terminated  multiemployer  plans. 


POSTPONING  FOR  1  MONTH  DATE 
CORPORATIONS  MUST  PAY  BENE- 
FITS UNDER  TERMINATED  MULTI- 
EMPLOYER PLANS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  <H.R.  7140)  to 
amend  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to 
postpone  for  1  month  the  date  on 
which  the  corporation  must  pay  benefits 
under  terminated  multiemplover  plans, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  "  "Jxme  1,  1980"  " 
and  insert  ""July  1.  1980"". 

Page  2.  line  2,  strike  out  "  "May  31,  1980"  " 
and  Insert  "  "June  30.   1980"  ". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act 
to  amend  title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974  to  post- 
pone for  two  months  the  date  on  which  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  must 
pay  benefits  under  terminated  multi-em- 
ployer plans". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 
n  1740 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  a  bill  extending 
the  date  for  mandatory  coverage  imder 
ERISA  for  multiemployer  pension  plans. 
The  House  passed  the  bill  extending  the 
date  from  May  1  to  June  1.  The  Senate 
insisted  upon  a  60-day  extension.  The 
Members  of  the  other  body,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  Senator 
Long,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Sen- 
ator Bentsen,  have,  I  understand,  prom- 
ised to  do  their  very  best  not  to  use  the 
full  60  days  provided  in  HR.  7140  and 
to  act  expeditiously  upon  H  R.   3904. 

It  is  earnestly  hop>ed  that  this  will 
be  the  case  and  that  they  act  early  so 
that  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  can 
work  out  any  differences  which  may 
arise  on  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  this  is 
the  bill  that  was  passed  in  the  House 
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yesterday  by  unanimous  consent  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time  for  30  days.  As  the 
gentleman    from   New   Jersey    has   ex- 


issue  before  us.  There  will  be  that  tend- 
ency, I  fear,  that  is  often  indulged  in 
in  the  other  body  to  take  must  legislation 


from  Illinois,  the  ranking  member,  will 
agree  with  me  that  an  accommodation 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  other  body 
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fVia     r'r\n}     rniinarc 


the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow,  April  30, 
1980.  and  Thursday.  May   1.   1980.  The 


southeastern  Ontario.  It  was  1948,  the 

year  Czechoslovakia  became  Communist. 

The  young  lad  entered  the  Edith  Cav- 


sometimes  when  he  lay   awake   in  the 
dead  of  night.  He  said; 

This   has   really   added   something    to   my 
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yesterday  by  unanimous  consent  extend- 
ing the  period  of  time  for  30  days.  As  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  ex- 
plamed.  the  other  body  ha.<;  extended 
that  for  60  days,  rather  than  30  days. 
It  had  been  my  hope  that  we  might  be 
able  to  compromise  with  the  other  body 
for  a  45-day  period.  I  understand  that 
some  of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
were  rather  adamant  about  the  60-day 
period.  I  do  hope  that  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  has  said,  those  who  are 
able  to  control  the  activities  of  the  two 
committees  of  the  other  body  will  co- 
operate in  trying  to  get  the  legislation 
passed,  the  conference  concluded  and 
the  bill  to  the  desk  of  the  President 
with'n  the  45-dav  period. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cooperation  and  to  state 
that  he  and  I  have  been  in  virtual  con- 
stant communication  on  the  subject, 
that  I  share  that  hope,  that  I  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  this  legislation  be  on 
the  President's  desk  before  the  60-day 
period. 

In  conversations,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  with  Members  of  the  other 
bodv,  they  wanted  a  90-day  extension 
and  this,  frankly,  was  the  best  compro- 
mise which  we  could  get.  I  am  not  happy 
with  it.  I  know  my  friend  and  colleague 
is  not.  but  I  do  think  it  offers  the  best 
hope  to  avoid  a  $4  billion  pension  loss 

Mr  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  r*ght  to  object,  I 
might  observe  that  our  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  reported  this  bill — 
not  this  bill,  but  the  bill  which  has  the 
necessary  amendments  to  ERISA,  quite 
some  time  a^o 

Mr  THOMPSON.  On  April  2.  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  We  were  the  first 
of  the  four  committees  to  act.  I  have 
been  somewhat  unhappy  that  the  other 
three  committees.  Ways  and  Means, 
which  has  done  better  than  either  of 
the  committees  in  the  other  body,  but 
the  other  three  committees  have  not 
acted  expeditiously  on  what  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  m'ght  say  I  would  have 
been  inclined  to  object  to  the  unanimous 
consent  request  asked  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  to  recede  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment,  except  for 
the  fact  that  I  think  we  have  a  real 
responsibility  to  the  unions  and  the 
working  men  and  women  in  this  country 
and  the  companies  that  are  involved  in 
these  pension  plans. 

We  have  only  30  hours,  aoprox'mately, 
to  get  this  legislation  to  the  President 
to  avoid  a  catastrophe.  It  is  only  because 
of  those  pressures  that  I  am  not  going 
to  ultimately  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman. 

I  would  hope  that  because  of  the  im- 
portance of  this  legislation  the  other 
body  will  not  consider  H  R.  3904  or  the 
compan-on  legislation  in  the  other  body 
as  some  sort  of  a  Christmas  tree  on  which 
to  hang  other  things  not  germane  to  the 


issue  before  us.  There  will  be  that  tend- 
ency, I  fear,  that  is  often  indulged  in 
in  the  other  body  to  take  must  legislation 
of  this  nature  and  to  hang  other  non- 
germane  amendments  on  it.  I  hope  that 
that  practice  will  not  be  engaged  in. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield  further  just  briefly? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  First  of  all,  again  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  gentleman's 
understanding;  second,  to  state  that 
in  conversations  with  Members  of  the 
other  body,  attempts  to  "Christmas  tree" 
this  legislat  on  will  be,  I  am  promised. 
resisted  in  the  other  body  and  that  the 
substance  of  the  legislation  upon  which 
the  gentleman  and  I  agree  substantially 
will  be  before  us  in  unadorned  form  at 
the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  that  in  light  of  the  cooperation  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  I  are 
extending  to  the  managers  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  other  body,  that  they  will 
be  most  kind  to  us  in  the  conference  and 
adopt  as  much  of  the  House  version  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Thompson)? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object.  I  wanted  to  speak  on 
the  gentleman's  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
serving the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  gentleman  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  No;  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
objected. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  objection,  and 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, first  of  all,  I  remind  the  gentleman 
that  a  year  ago  we  extended  this  time  to 
bring  in  all  the  pension  fimds  for  1  year. 
After  that,  now  they  agreed  on  Monday 
to  extend  it  for  30  more  days. 

Now,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  if  we  do  not 
grant  this  extension  the  Senate  requests, 
do  not  all  pensioners,  including  the  1950 
coal  mine  pensioners,  automatically 
come  under  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  as  of  May  1? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  The  only  way  under 
which  the  1950  coal  miners  can  be  pro- 
tected is  by  this  extension  to  avoid  the 
catastrophe  of  them  losing  all  hope  of 
getting  any  protection. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
whose  views  I  respect  highly,  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  he  will  be  protected 
when  the  legislation  reaches  the  floor, 

I  am  sure  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois,  the  ranking  member,  will 
agree  with  me  that  an  accommodation 
has  been  worked  out  with  the  other  body 
with  respect  to  the  coal  miners. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  iMr.  Thompson  i? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GUARD  Al^D  NAVIGA- 
TION OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  APRIL  30,  1980 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries be  permitted  to  sit  on  Wednesday, 
April  30,  1980,  during  the  5-minute  rule, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  and 
markup  of  H.R  6666.  the  Coast  Guard 
Reserve  bill. 

When  I  scheduled  this  hearing  and 
markup  I  expected  the  House  would  be 
convening  at  3  pm.  The  subcommittee 
will  meet  at  9:30  a.m.  and  the  hear- 
ing and  markup  are  not  expected  to  last 
longer  than  10:30.  Since  this  hearing  has 
been  scheduled  for  some  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  subcommit- 
tee be  allowed  to  sit. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  « Mr.  Young  > ,  has  been  apprised 
of  the  hearing  time  and  is  in  accord  with 
this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man can  assure  us  that  it  will  be  this  bill 
only  and  these  hearings  were,  in  fact, 
scheduled  for  some  time  and  that  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  continuance? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  will  be  the  only  bill  under  con- 
sideration. We  felt  it  was  timely  and  the 
changing  in  the  schedule  is  what  dis- 
turbed us. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  gentleman 
also  that  the  ranking  minority  Member, 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  iMr.  Young) 
has  been  apprised  and  is  in  full  accord 
with  this  request. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


^  1750 
REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW  APRIL  30.  1980. 
AND  THURSDAY.  MAY  1,  1980,  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
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the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
the  5-minute  rule  tomorrow,  April  30, 
1980,  and  Thursday,  May  1,  1980.  The 
purpose  of  the  permission  is  for  markup 
of  H.R.  6915,  the  Criminal  Code  re- 
vision. The  minority  has  been  consulted 
and  agrees. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  will  state  that  it  requires  10 
Members  to  object. 

I  Messrs.  Hagedorn,  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Bauman,  Hopkins  Symms,  De- 
vine,  Porter,  Hyde,  and  Sensenbrenner 
also  objected.) 

The  SPEAKER.  A  sufficient  number 
has  objected. 

Objection  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR  TO  SIT  TOMORROW  FROM 
10  A.M.  to  12  NOON 

Mr.  GA-YDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Safety  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  tomorrow  from  10  a.m.  to  12 
noon  for  oversight  hearings  involving 
the  Mine  Safety  Act.  This  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Edwards. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania'' 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  can 
assure  us  it  is  for  hearings  only? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  It  will  be  for  hearings 
only. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  there  will  be  no 
legislative  markup? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's assurance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reouest  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  STAN  MIKITA 

<Mr.  RUSSO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  year  was 
1959  and  a  Czechoslovakian-born  teen- 
ager made  his  first  m.oves  on  the  ice  for 
the  Chicago  Black  Hawks. 

The  journev  to  this  moment  began  18 
years  before  in  the  Slovakian  Village  of 
Sokolce  when  he  was  born  to  George  and 
Emelia  Gvoth  in  1940.  From  his  one- 
room  school  house  in  Sokolce.  he  traveled 
with  Joe  and  Anna  Mikita.  his  aunt  and 
uncle  from  Canada,  to  St.  Catherines  in 


southeastern  Ontario.  It  was  1948.  the 
year  Czechoslovakia  became  Communist. 

The  young  lad  entered  the  Edith  Cav- 
ell  School  and  did  well  in  arithmetic  but 
had  trouble  with  English.  This  future 
international  hockey  star  recalls  his 
first  English  word  as  "foreigner."  be- 
cause that  was  what  he  was  called.  But 
sports  broke  his  social  isolation  and  hav- 
ing played  soccer  in  Europe,  he  joined  the 
school  soccer  team  and  the  following 
year  he  discovered  hockey. 

Did  he  discover  hockey.  And  to  the 
great  delight  of  sports  fans  in  Chicago 
and  around  the  world,  he  not  only  "dis- 
covered" but  mastered  it.  What  a  star. 

Now.  21  years  after  that  first  game  in 
Chicago  Stadium.  Stan  is  retiring  from 
the  Black  Hawks  and  the  game.  He 
leaves  as  one  of  hockeys  most  durable 
and  respected  players  in  history.  A  cen- 
terman  who  was  good  for  a  point  a  game, 
and  a  playmaker  as  well  as  a  scorer,  he  is 
holder  of  almost  every  Black  Hawk  rec- 
ord and  many  National  Hockey  League 
marks. 

He  played  in  1,394  regular  season 
games,  scoring  541  goals;  926  assists  and 
1.467  points.  He  also  played  in  155  Stan- 
ley Cup  Playoff  game.';,  scoring  59  goals 
and  91  assists  for  third  place  among  the 
All-Time  Playoff  scorers. 

Leading  the  league  in  scoring  four 
limes  during  his  first  10  seasons  with  the 
Hawks,  he  made  the  first  all-star  team 
six  times  and  the  second  team  once.  Stan 
scored  20  or  more  goals  14  times.  30  or 
more  nine  times,  and  led  the  league  in 
assists  three  times.  He  also  had  16  hat 
tricks,  fifth  best  on  the  all-time  list. 

In  his  career  Stan  won  four  Art  Ross 
trophies  for  leading  .scorer;  the  Hart 
trophy  as  most  valuable  player  twice, 
and  the  Lady  Byng  trophy  for  sports- 
manship the  same  years.  No  other  player 
ever  won  this  tnple  crown  of  trophies  in 
the  same  year  for  2  years  in  a  row.  In 
1976  Stan  was  awarded  the  Lester  Pat- 
rick trophy  for  his  contribution  to 
hockey  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  fitting  then  that  Stan's  jersey 
will  be  retired.  As  Bill  Wirtz.  president 
of  the  Black  Hawks  said : 

We  will  have  an  appropriate  ceremony 
next  fall  to  retire  Stan's  Jersey.  No.  21.  It 
win  be  the  first  Black  Hawk  jersey  ever  re- 
tired and  that's  as  it  should  be.  No  one  can 
ever  replace  Mlklta  in  the  hearts  of  Chicago 
.sports  fans. 

Now,  I  think  that  tells  you  something 
more  about  the  man — he  was  more  than 
a  superb  athlete  and  the  fans  knew  that. 
As  a  personal  friend  of  Stan's  for  manv 
years,  I  know  why  he  was  loved.  Stan 
connected  on  the  ice  with  those  brisk, 
compact,  talented  moves,  but  off  the  ice 
he  connected  with  people,  especially  chil- 
dren, with  love,  compassion,  and  consid- 
eration. 

Stan  is  an  active  participant  in  many 
off-season  activities,  devoting  much  time 
to  charitable  causes  such  as  the  Special 
Olympics  for  Retarded  Children,  and 
hearing-impaired  boys. 

In  a  recent  column  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Bob  Greene  points  out  that 
Mikita  says  that,  more  than  the  achieve- 
ments he  accomplished  as  a  hockey  pro- 
fessional, the  moments  he  spent  with  the 
deaf  youngsters  are  what  comforted  him 


sometimes  when  he  lay  awake  in  the 
dead  of  night.  He  said : 

This  has  really  added  something  to  my 
life.  Playing  for  the  Black  Hawks  gives  me 
a  certain  satisfaction — but  with  that.  I'm 
doing  something  that  I'm  being  paid  for 
I'm  expected  to  perform  well  The  reward 
only  lasts  as  long  as  the  game. 

But  the  satisfaction  I  receive  from  help- 
ing these  deaf  youngsters  Is  so  different  I 
have  two  scrapbooks  full  of  letters  from  these 
boys.  Whenever  I'm  feeling  down.  Ill  open 
up  one  of  the  scrapbooks  It  takes  only  a 
page  or  two  of  reading  those  letters  to  make 
me  feel  better    .  .  . 

There  are  moments  at  the  camp.  Mlklta 
told  Greene.  .  maybe  a  child  has  never 
really  smiled  before — maybe  he's  had  no  rea- 
son to.  To  see  one  of  those  boys  break  out 
m  a  big  grin  because  we've  taught  him  to  do 
something  well  .      .  It's  quite  an  experience 

Stan  learned  early  how  important  it 
wa£  to  do  well  In  fact,  at  age  9.  he  lied 
about  his  age  to  join  the  "bantam"  team 
of  a  junior  hockey  league  for  boys  aged 
12  to  14  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Legion.  He  often  >rot  up  at  5  a.m.  and 
practiced  for  2  hours  before  school.  At 
age  13.  he  was  "drafted"  by  the  Chicago 
Black  Hawks  under  an  arrangement  that 
gave  the  organization  first  rights  to  sign- 
ing him  if  he  turned  professional. 

Though  he  played  baseball,  football, 
and  lacrosse  in  high  school  he  did  pur- 
sue hockey,  with  St.  Catherines  TeePees. 
a  "junior  A  "  team  in  the  Ontario  Hockey 
Association,  the  top-ranking  amateur 
league  in  Canada. 

Soon  he  was  named  the  league's  most 
valuable  player  and  called  "the  best  jun- 
ior hockey  player  in  Canada."  Mikita  de- 
cided to  turn  pro  so  Chicagoans  got  their 
first  look  in  1959  at  the  young  hockey 
player  who  would  go  on  to  play  in  four 
different  decades,  who  would  be  a  i>art 
of  their  sports  life  for  21  years  of  excel- 
lence. Parents  and  children,  generations, 
shared  the  same  hero. 

The  glorj'  days  of  the  Scooter  line — 
Mikita.  Kenny  Wharram  and  Ab  McDon- 
ald— are  recalled  with  eagerness  in  our 
area.  Sometimes  you  could  swear  the 
ricocheting  puck  was  caught  in  a  mag- 
netic field.  Mikita.  as  he  matured  as  a 
player  through  the  years,  matured  as  a 
leader  also  and  he  became  one  of  those 
to  whom  other  members  looked  for  direc- 
tion and  inspiration. 

Mikita  was  one  of  the  pioneers  m  de- 
veloping new  hockey  equipment  He 
helped  devise  a  hockey  stick,  the  "banana 
blade.  "  with  a  curved  blade  that  was 
adopted  by  a  number  of  NHL  players. 
It  was  a  blade  designed  to  lend  greater 
speed  and  animation  to  the  puck,  making 
the  goaltender's  job  more  challenging. 

To  reduce  chances  of  serious  accidents. 
Mikita  designed  a  new  type  of  Ughtweight 
helmet  with  a  webbed  suspension  system, 
keeping  the  shell  away  from  the  head  but 
firmly  secured, 

Stan  has  not  been  alone  with  his 
achievements  and  successes — helping  him 
for  17  years  has  been  his  wife  Jill  iCemy ) 
of  Berwyn.  They  were  married  in  1963 
and  have  four  children — Meg,  Scott, 
Jane,  and  Christopher. 

How  do  you  say  "goodbye  "  to  a  hero, 
a  legend  in  his  own  time?  You  cannot. 
He  is  a  part  of  Chicago  and  of  Chicago- 
ans, of  all  the  people  he  has  thrilled  with 
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his    playing    and    whose    lives    he    has 
touched  with  his  generosity. 
Let  me  give  you  some  sample  quotes  to 


This  not  only  violates  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  also  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law  and  human  decency. 


Shcharansky.  Andrei  Sakharov.  Leonid 
Slepak.  Josif  Mendelevich,  and  other 
exiled    and    imprisoned    dissidents    and 
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hope  for  a  world  )f  peace  and  friendship 
among  mankind. 
Certainly.   thi.<^   may  be  the  greatest 


world,  and  particularly  send  a  message 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  there  are  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  who  are 


efforts.  I  think  Ida  Nudel  knows  that 
there  are  some  people  speaking  O'.it  in 
her  behalf.  I  am  privileged  to  join  the 
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his  playing  and  whose  lives  he  has 
touched  with  his  generosity. 

Let  me  give  you  some  sample  quotes  to 
show  the  feelings  of  those  who  work  with 
Stan. 

Tommy  Ivan,  former  general  manager 
and  now  vice  president  of  the  Hawks: 

He  13  everything  you  would  waut  In  a  son. 
He  has  always  cooperated  He  was  good  for 
the  team,  good  for  the  game  and  always  was 
a  credit  to  hockey  both  on  and  off  the  ice. 
He  will  go  down  as  one  of  the  top  centermen 
:n  the  game.  Stan  will  be  missed  very  much. 

Eddie  Johnston,  Stan's  last  coach: 
What  can  you  say  about  Stan  Miklta?  He 
was  the  greatest.  He  Is  instant  Hall  of  Fame 
material.  We  will  miss  him  as  a  player. 

Well.  Stan  is  leaving  the  Ice  for  solid 
ground  and  now  he  can  woro'  less  about 
tight  checking  and  more  about  smooth 
putting.  Stan  is  turning  pro  golfer.  I've 
never  tried  to  work  between  the  "corner 
and  crease."  but  as  a  golfer  I  know  the 
struggle  between  the  tee  and  the  green. 

We  do  not  have  to  worry  about  Stan's 
success  in  this  field,  however.  As  he  once 
said: 

You  could  sum  up  my  philosophy  by  saying 
that  whatever  I'm  associated  with,  I  want  to 
be  a  winner. 

He  is  and  always  will  be. 

I  know  my  colleagues  join  with  me  in 
commending  this  great  performer  and 
human  being  and  wishing  him  the  con- 
tinued rich  success  he  deserves  in  the 
future. 


IDA   NUDEL— COURAGEOUS   SOVIET 
REFUSENIK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  ( Mr.  Stack  >  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  speak  out  for  a  courageous  woman, 
Ida  Nudel.  a  Soviet  refusenik.  who  has 
had  very  little  opportunity  to  speak  for 
herself.  My  colleagues  and  I  have  fre- 
quently made  statements  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  on  her  behalf 

On  November  13.  1979.  the  Congress 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  of 
which  I  was  the  author,  urging  the  So- 
viet Union  to  issue  a  \-isa  to  Ida  Nudel. 
to  permit  her  emigrate  to  Israel.  Despite 
this,  she  remains  today  in  exile  in  Si- 
beria. As  long  as  this  situation  prevails, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  continue  to 
speak  out  on  her  behalf.  We  cannot  rest 
until  she  is  released  and  reunited  with 
her  sister  and  her  husband  in  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  nations  which 
signed  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  including 
the  Soviet  Union,  pledged  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reunite  families  sepa- 
rated bv  political  boundaries.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  not  adhered  to  its  commit- 
ment. Sunday.  April  27.  was  Ida  Nudel's 
49th  birthdav— she  still  languishes  in 
e.xile  in  Siberia,  far  from  her  family  and 
loved  ones.  We  are  taking  the  occa-sion  of 
her  birthday  to  again  call  attention  to 
her  plight,  as  well  as  to  remind  the  fam- 
ily of  civilized  nations  that  she  and 
countless  other  Soviet  Jews,  have  been 
continually  harassed  and  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
as  guaranteed  by  the  Helsinki  accords 


This  not  only  violates  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty,  it  is  also  a  violation  of  the 
moral  law  and  himian  decency. 

As  you  may  know,  Ida  Nudel  was  the 
■guardian  angel"  to  the  prisoners  of 
conscience  inside  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
til she,  herself,  became  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  in  June  of  1978.  On  June  21. 
1978,  she  was  sentenced  to  4  years  of 
internal  exile  in  Siberia,  on  the  specious 
charge  of  "malicious  hooliganism,"  at  a 
trial  in  which  she  was  allowed  no  wit- 
nesses on  her  behalf — the  charge? — un- 
furling a  banner  displaying  the  words 
"KGB,  give  me  a  visa." 

I  would  like  to  report  to  you  a  recent 
development  which  could  be  very  dam- 
aging to  Ida  Nudel.  Her  sister.  Elana 
Fridman.  has  advised  me  that  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1980.  the  regional  newspaper  in 
Siberia  published  a  slanderous  article 
against  Mrs.  Nudel.  The  vicious  allega- 
tions contained  in  this  article  have  ex- 
acerbated the  existing  hostility  against 
Ida  by  the  townspeople  in  her  place  of 
exile.  The  authors  of  the  article  know- 
ingly incited  hatred  against  her  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  violent  re- 
prisals. She  has  requested  protection 
from  the  local  police  chief,  who  said  he 
would  try  to  restrain  the  people  from 
causing  her  bodily  harm,  but  that  he 
could  not  guarantee  her  safety. 

Ida's  response  is  that — 
They  have  not  succeeded  in  breaking  me 
In  the  past — so  they  are  keeping  up  the  pres- 
sure .  .  somehow  they  are  going  to  fight 
me  again  .  .  .  but  I  will  hang  on  .  .  .  they 
won't  break  me.  I  will  not  be  silent  .  .  .  I'm 
determined  to  go  to  court.  There  are  such 
damaging  things  in  that  article.  I  intend 
to  prosecute  the  editors  on  three  counts: 
Libel.  Insulting  behavior,  and  racist  Incite- 
ment. 

Ida  has  written: 

The  tiny  piece  of  paper  that  we  call  a  visa 
costs  nine  hundred  rubles  In  Soviet  money. 
But  nobody  has  established  the  measure  of 
.suffering  that  must  be  paid  for  that  piece  of 
paper. 

Considering  the  recent  slanderous  ar- 
ticle against  Ida,  I  am  afraid  her  suffer- 
ing will  continue  and  intensify.  We  must 
continue  to  bring  world  pressure  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  until  she  is  released. 

May  I  close  with  these  memorable 
words  from  Ida: 

We  are  Idealists.  We  do  not  believe  that 
our  suffering  is  for  nothing.  And  this  belief 
saves  us  from  despair  at  the  most  difficult 
moments  of  our  imprisonment.  I  so  want  to 
believe  in  my  lucky  stars  I  so  want  to  be- 
lieve that  some  time  I  will  rise  up  the  board 
of  an  El  Al  aircraft,  and  my  suffering  and 
tears  will  remain  in  my  memory  only,  and 
my  heart  will  be  full  of  triumph  and  victory 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACK.  At  this  time  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Barnes »  for  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  barely  4 
months  ago.  Congress  passed  a  resolu- 
tion urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  allow 
Ida  Nudel — the  lone  Jewish  woman 
prisoner  of  conscience  in  exile  in  Si- 
beria— to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

But — as    in    the    cases    of    Anatoly 


Shcharansky,  Andrei  Sakharov,  Leonid 
Slepak.  Josif  Mendelevich,  and  other 
exiled  and  imprisoned  dissidents  and 
activists — our  pleas  for  humanitarian 
consideration  were  answered  with 
silence. 

Now  it  is  Ida  Nudel's  49th  birthday, 
which  .she  celebrated  on  Sunday.  April  27, 
apart  from  her  husband.  Yuri  Brind  and 
her  sister,  Elena  Fridman,  both  of  whom 
live  in  Israel.  The  "guardian  angel"  on 
behalf  of  other  prisoners  of  conscience, 
while  she  waited  7  fruitless  years  for 
permission  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  be  reunited  with  her  family 
in  Israel,  celebrated  her  birthday  alone 
in  Krivosheino  among  hostile  towns- 
people who  lately  accuse  this  frail 
woman  suffering  from  ulcers  and  kid- 
ney, liver,  and  heart  problems  of  poison- 
ing the  local  water  supply. 

It  is  the  latest  crisis  to  have  befallen 
this  brave  woman  that  a  newspaper  of 
the  region  Tomsk  Oblast  should  accuse 
her  of  such  an  outrageous  act  against 
the  local  populace,  which  is  already  sus- 
picious of  this  so-called  criminal  exiled 
in  their  midst.  The  newspaper  accuses 
her  too  of  paying  off  her  visitors  who 
travel  as  far  as  2.000  miles  to  break 
through  her  isolation  and  bring  her  sol- 
ace and  news  from  the  outside  world. 
With  what,  she  asks,  could  she  po.ssibly 
pay  them — this  economist  who  earns  50 
rubles  a  month  working  as  a  bookkeep- 
ing trainee. 

In  keeping  with  her  character  and 
indominable  spirit,  Ida  Nudel  recently 
told  her  sister  that  she  will  study  law, 
go  to  court,  and  fight  the  newspaper's 
"libelous  "  charges.  She  said: 

They  haven't  succeeded  in  breaking  me 
so  they  are  Just  keeping  up  the  pressure. 
Somehow  they  are  going  to  fight  me  again 
.  .  .  I'll  hang  on  .  .  .  They  won't  break  me. 
I  will  not  be  silent  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  neither  will  we  be  silent 
while  Ida  Nudel  and  other  prisoners  of 
conscience  remain  walled  off  from  their 
family,  friends,  professions,  and  future. 

Yesterday,  the  Washington  Hebrew 
Con^egation  Sisterhood,  the  Jewi.sh 
Day  School  of  Greater  Washington,  and 
Temple  Beth  El  of  Alexandria,  Va., 
jointly  held  a  vigil,  with  participation 
from  the  Washington  Committee  for 
Soviet  Jewry  and  the  Jewish  Commimity 
Council  of  Greater  Washington,  in  front 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy  to  commemorate 
her  birthday  and  her  struggle  for  free- 
dom. I  echo  the  sentiments  of  Rabbi 
Joseph  Weinberg  of  the  Washington 
Hebrew  Congregation,  who  shouted 
across  16th  Street: 

Ida  Nudel  has  become  a  hostage  to  the 
forces  of  bigotry  and  oppression  .  .  .  (her) 
voice  is  silent,  but  ours  are  not 

On  the  several  occasions  throughout 
my  first  term  as  Congressman  that  I 
have  met  with  Soviet  Ambassador 
Antoly  Dobrynin  and  members  of  his 
staff,  I  have  reiterated  my  belief  that  the 
Soviet's  adherence  to  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, the  release  of  prisoners  of  consci- 
ence, and  the  sustained  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews,  are  vital  steps  to  helping 
our  two  nations  build  a  mutuality  of 
trust  and  cooperation,  which  can — even 
at  this  low  point  in  our  relations — renew 


hope  for  a  world  )f  peace  and  friendship 
among  mankind. 

Certainly,  thi?  may  be  the  greatest 
legacy  that  we  can  hand  down  to  the 
next  generation — that  we  raised  our 
voices  to  champion  the  meek  and  needy: 
that  we  felt  their  misfortunes  and  sor- 
rows as  our  owii :  that  issues  of  interna- 
tional economy,  energy,  aggression,  and 
diplomatic  violations  never  dimmed  our 
belief  in  the  sanctity  and  inalienable 
rights  of  the  individual:  that  to  save  one 
life — according  to  ancient  proverb — is  to 
save  the  world. 

When  I  met  with  Mr.s.  Fridman  sever- 
al months  ago,  I  promised  her  that  I 
would  do  whatever  is  possible  to  cut 
short  her  sister's  4-year  term  in  Siberia 
for  the  dubious  crime  of  displaying  a 
banner  from  her  balcony  that  read: 
"KGB.  give  me  my  visa." 

As  we  today  speak  out  on  the  House 
floor  we  are  once  again  joining  govern- 
ments, organizations — such  as  Amnesty 
International  and  the  Congressional 
Wives  on  Soviet  Jewry — religious  groups, 
and  public  personalities  around  the 
globe  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  cou- 
rageous Ida  Nudel.  Mrs.  Fridman  reports 
that  the  women  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  are  now  sponsoring  a 
resolution  asking  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
lease her  sister. 

May  we  finally  succeed  in  our  common 
mission. 

n  1800 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Florida  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STACK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  irom 
Wisconsin  such  time  as  he  mav  consume. 

Mr  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  <  Mr.  Stack  > 
for  taking  this  special  order  here  this 
alternoon  tc  oncc  again  bring  the  coun- 
try's attention  to  the  plight  of  Ida  Nudel. 
Ida  Nudel  is  probably  the  most  outstand- 
ing prisoner  of  con.science  who  is  locked 
up  in  the  Soviet  Union  today.  Her  im- 
prisonment or  exile  in  Siberia— and  there 
is  really  no  difference  between  the  two — 
shows  that  the  Government  of  the  ."^oviet 
Union  regards  tlio.se  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accord  relating  to  reunificat'on 
of  families  as  a  mere  scrap  of  paper.  The 
fact  that  the  Soviet  press  is  now  begin- 
ning to  slander  and  vilify  this  couraeeous 
woman  very  clearly  indicates  that  the 
message  is  starting  to  get  out  around  the 
world  about  lier  plight.  I  hope  that  those 
of  us  who  .share  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  'Mr.  Stack'  will 
continue  exposing  the  Soviet  Union  for 
what  it  is,  and  that  that,  and  only  that, 
will  hasten  the  day  that  Ida  Nudel  is  re- 
united with  her  family  m  Israel. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  STACK.  I  thank  the  geritlpman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STACK.  I  will  be  pleased  to  vield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
from  Florida's  yielding,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  join  him  in  this  effort  to  alert  the 


world,  and  particularly  send  a  message 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  there  are  men 
and  women  in  the  United  States  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  the  life  and  free- 
dom of.  as  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Sensenbrenner> 
said,  this  outstanding  prisoner  of  con- 
science, Ida  Nudel. 

A  few  months  ago  at  the  Temple  Beth- 
el in  the  Buffalo  area,  .\mherst,  to  be 
.specific,  in  my  district,  a  vigil  was  held. 
and  I  was  privileged  to  be  there  that  eve- 
ning and  was  particularly  honored  by  the 
fact  that  the  temple  gave  me  a  shofar  in 
recognition  of  some  of  the  efforts  that  I 
as  well  as  my  wife  have  tried  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  .^oviet  Jewry.  That 
night  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel  I  w  as  speak- 
ing out  for  her  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
gentleman  today  so  effectively  communi- 
cated here  in  the  Chambers  our  concern 
for  her  as  an  individual,  for  her  as  a 
woman,  as  a  Jew.  as  someone  who  is  a 
prisoner  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

One  of  the  previous  speakers  suggested 
that  the  cause  of  deteriorating  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  cases  like  this, 
including  the  fact  that  .'^natolv  Shchar- 
ansky is  in  a  Chistopol  prison  camp 
maybe  a  few  hundred  miles  outside  of 
Moscow  and  is  being  held  on  rather  spur- 
ious charges  of  being  a  hooligan.  In  that 
sense  anvone  who  speaks  out  against 
Soviet  totalitarianism  is  a  hool'gan.  To 
those  hooligans  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  United  States  of 
-America  I  say  mav  there  be  more  of 
them,  not  just  from  Florida  or  New  York, 
but  all  across  this  country,  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  where  the  freedom  of 
an  individual  is  being  diminished  any- 
where in  the  world,  ultimately  it  impacts 
upon  the  freedom  of  those  of  us  who  be- 
lieve, as  Jefferson  said  200  vears  ago.  *hat 
the  same  God  who  gave  life  gave  free- 
dom. And  he  did  not  mean  it  just  for 
members  of  a  privileged  few  who  live  on 
the  continent  of  North  America  or  '.he 
United  States  of  America.  I  think  he 
meant  that  for  all.  That  is  what  America 
stood  for  as  a  beacon  of  hope,  as  a  beacon 
of  freedom  and  independence  in  the 
world.  When  we  stop  speaking  out  on  be- 
half of  these  principles,  values,  and 
ideals,  not  only  do  we  lose  what  America 
means  to  ourselves  and  this  generation, 
but  particularly  to  those  who  come  after 
us. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  has  spoken 
out  so  forthrightly  on  behalf  of  Ida 
Nudel.  She  and  others.  Jew  and  Christian 
alike,  are  being  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  too  unlike  what  happened  in 
Nazi  Germany  in  the  1930's.  Somehow 
or  other  there  were  those  forces  in  the 
West  then  who  said,  "Well,  so  what?  It 
does  not  concern  us  what  happens  in 
Nazi  Germany.  Because  they  in  1936 
passed  the  Nuremberg  laws,  that  really 
did  not  affect  us  "  We  found  out  a  few 
years  later  at  Dunkirk  that  it  did  affect 
us,  and  that  an  attack  on  one's  individual 
freedom  is  ultimately  an  attack  on  the 
individual  freedom  of  all  people. 

So  as  the  gentleman  .stood  here  in  a 
rather  empty  Chamber  today,  I  want  to 
congratulate    and    thank    him    for    his 


efforts.  I  think  Ida  Nudel  knows  that 
there  are  some  people  speaking  out  in 
her  behalf.  I  am  privileged  to  .loin  the 
gentleman  in  his  effort  and  am  saying 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  perhaps  in  a  .syiu- 
bolic  way  but  with  all  the  voice  I  have 
as  a  Member  of  Congress.  "Let  my  people 
go." 

n  1810 

Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  eloquent  statement. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr;  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  and  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Stack) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  iMr. 
Barnes  >  for  the  privilege  of  speaking  (m 
this  subject. 

In  1978,  Ida  Nudel  was  arrested,  tried, 
and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  "mal- 
icious hooliganism"  by  a  Soviet  court. 
She  was  sentenced  to  serve  a  4-year  term 
of  exile  in  Siberia  for  having  hung  a  sign 
from  her  window  that  read.  "KGB  give 
me  my  visa." 

I  have  always  been  a  believer  in  the 
basic  human  rights  of  all  mankind. 
Though  many  governments  have, 
through  the  signing  of  many  mutual  ac- 
cords, expressed  their  unyielding  support 
of  the  same,  I  can  find  no  satisfactory 
nor  acceptable  reason  why  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  violate  these  very 
rights  of  Soviet  Jews.  Nor  do  I  find  any 
reason  why  Ida  Nudel  continues  to  serve 
a  most  unjust  sentence  of  exile  in  Siberia 
simply  because  she  legitimately  request- 
ed to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  to  Israel. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  right  to 
all  mankind  is  the  right  to  live  one's  life 
in  a  country  wherein  one  feels  most  loyal 
and  most  secure.  Surely  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  Ida  Nudel  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
For  prior  to  her  imprisonment,  Ida 
Nudel  was  arrested  several  times  and 
constantly  harassed  by  the  Soviet  KGB 
as  she  sought  to  help  herself  and  her 
friends  legitimately  exit  Russia  to  Israel. 
What  right  then  has  the  Soviet  Union  to 
either  expect  or  demand  her  loyalty? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
denied  Ida  Nudel  the  right  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel:  a  com- 
plete violation  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
She  unjustly  serves  4  years  of  exiled  in- 
carceration away  from  her  husband, 
family,  and  friends.  She  is  denied  medical 
treatment  for  her  heart  condition.  In 
short,  Ida  Nudel  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  abused  by  the  Soviet  Union.  I  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  allow  Ida  Nudel  to 
emigrate  to  Israel. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Mar:,'!and. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  congratulating  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  and  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  making  this  opportunity  pos- 
sible. I.  too.  would  like  to  speak  out. 

Ida  Nudel,  the  only  female  prisoner 
of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
languishes  in  exile  in  the  far  off  wastes 
of   Siberia,   She   was  banished   by   the 
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KGB  to  the  dreadful  quarters  the  occu- 
pies for  hanging,  outside  her  Moscow 
apartment,  a  banner  that  said:    "KGB, 


before  such  abuses.  Though  recognizing 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  might  retali- 
ate  by   increasing    her    sentence,    Mrs. 


country.  The  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  making  sure  that  this 
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KGB  to  the  dreadful  quarters  rhe  occu- 
pies for  hanging,  outside  her  Moscow 
apartment,  a  banner  that  said;  'KGB, 
give  me  my  visa."  With  whom  must  she 
live?  She  is  the  only  woman  amongst 
40  male  recidivist  criminals! 

Ida,  bom  on  AprQ  27.  1931,  will  be 
"celebrating"  her  49th  birthday  in  a 
12 -square-meter  room,  with  a  cesspool 
as  a  toilet.  Her  livmg  conditions  are 
unbearable.  Many  worry  about  her  abil- 
ity to  survive  under  such  wretched  con- 
ditions. She  is  suffering  from  a  severe 
heart  condition,  and  she  now  has  been 
undergoing  tests  for  gallbladder  and 
liver  infections.  A  strong  young  woman, 
at  the  time  of  her  arrest,  she  today 
grows  more  and  more  frail.  Only  her 
strong  will  and  courage  allow  her  to 
endure  her  environment 

Ida  was  sentenced  on  June  21,  1978. 
under  the  charge  of  "malicious  hooli- 
ganism." It  is  well  known  that  these 
were  trumped-up  charges  designed  to 
stop  her  constant  support  for  other 
prisoners  of  conscience.  Ida,  known  as 
the  "guardian  angel,"  had  been  an  active 
supporter  and  companion  to  all  those 
others  who  lay  in  the  depths  of  the 
Soviet  prisons.  Since  1971.  when  she 
was  first  denied  permission  to  leave 
Russia  to  emigrate  to  Israel  under  the 
excuse  of  having  access  to  "state  se- 
crets." she  has  been  a  source  of  concern 
for  human  rights  activists.  Her  help 
in  the  freedcwn  fight  is  well  known. 

We  spoke  respect  human  rights,  who 
espouse  democratic  principles,  who 
believe  in  justice,  must  shout  out,  must 
make  our  voices  heard  as  we  ask  "Free 
Ida  Nudel." 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Florida  for  arranging  this  special  order 
marking  the  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel. 

On  March  21  I  -adopted"  Ida  Nudel, 
thereby  signifying  that  I  would  consist- 
ently and  continuously  work  for  her 
cause  until  such  time  as  we,  together 
with  her  sister  in  Israel,  the  Action  for 
Soviet  Jewry,  and  all  other  concerned 
supporters  throughout  the  world,  should 
be  able  to  secure  her  release. 

I  can  thir;k  of  no  more  worthy  object 
of  our  efforts  than  this  woman  who  has 
been  named  the  "guardian  angel"  of  the 
prisoners  of  conscience  by  those  whom 
she  tenderly  cared  for  when  they  were 
prisoners  in  Russia. 

And  recent  events  indicate  that  there 
is  a  continuing,  vital  need  for  the  world 
to  clearly  espouse  her  cause. 

On  February  28.  the  regional  news- 
paper in  Tomsk  published  an  article  on 
Ida  Nudel  containing  preposterous  alle- 
gations of  criminal  actions — such  as  her 
poisoning  the  local  water  supply.  The 
intent  of  this  article  was  certainly  to 
invoke  violent  reprisals  against  Mrs. 
Nudel— and  the  perpetrators  have  not 
failed,  already  some  incited  townspeople 
have  invaded  her  home  and  broken  her 
arm. 

But  Mrs.  Nudel  is  not  one  to  cringe 


before  such  abuses.  Though  recognizing 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  might  retali- 
ate by  increasing  her  sentence.  Mrs. 
Nudel  has  decided  to  take  the  newspaper 
to  trial  for  slander. 

I  here  print  a  copy  of  her  telegram  to 
the  Soviet  authorities,  so  that  the  public 
record  might  bear  clear  proof  of  this 
woman's  legal  position. 

I  Telegram  | 
To:  Leonid  Bsezhnev; 

Shchelokov.  Interior  Minister; 

Governor.  Tomsk  UBD; 

Editor.    Tomsk    Kasnoye    Znamya    (Red 

Banner) : 
Dutch    Embassy.    Moscow,    representing 
Israel's  interests: 
On  February  28  of  this  year,  the  regional 
newspaper    In    Tomsk    Oblast    published    a 
slanderous  article  against  me.  The  attitude 
of    the    local    residents   towards   me   in   my 
place  of  exile   was  already  hostile  and   the 
malicious  allegations  contained  in  this  ar- 
ticle have  exacerbated  the  existing  hostility. 
The   townspeople   are   aroused — absurd   sus- 
picions and  rumors  are  circulated  about  me. 
I  accuse  the  authors  of  this  article  of  know- 
ingly   inciting    hatred    for    the    purpose    of 
bringing  about  violent  reprisals. 

Ida  Nddel, 
Political  Prisoner. 
Krivosheno  Tomsk  Oblast. 
March  2.  1980 

This  valiant  woman  has  often  in  the 
past  put  her  own  security  in  jeopardy  to 
help  others  in  need.  We  will  not  forget 
her  in  her  hour  of  need.  We  call  on  the 
Soviet  leaders  to  cease  their  abuse  of 
justice,  and  to  grant  this  noble  woman 
freedom  to  join  her  family  in  Israel.  We 
will  not  be  silent  until  her  battle  is  won. 

Mr.  STACK.  I  thank  the  gentleladv. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STACK.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I,  too, 
wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
gentleman  for  taking  this  time  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  depri- 
vation of  Ida  Nudel  and  the  denial  of  her 
freedom  of  speech  because  she  was  will- 
ing to  stand  up  to  the  KGB.  just  by 
presenting  a  sign  from  her  balcony  that 
read  "KGB.  give  me  my  visa." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  told  by  many  of 
the  people  who  have  come  from  Russia, 
that  statements  of  hope  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  do  have  an  im- 
pact on  many  of  the  leaders  of  Russia. 
That  is  why  I  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  making  sure  that  this  prisoner 
of  conscience  gets  the  proper  recogni- 
tion on  a  regular  basis.  We  must  make  it 
clear  to  Soviet  Russia  that  they  are  not 
abiding  by  their  so-called  claims  of  civil 
liberties  and  freedoms  that  they  talk 
about  but  clearly  do  not  carry  out  in 
(their  own  country.  That  anybody  in 
our  country  could  be  put  in  prison  for 
just  displaying  a  sign  is.  of  course,  un- 
heard of.  It  is  absolutely  out  of  the 
question  under  our  constitutional  free- 
doms. I  compliment  my  colleague  for 
taking  this  time  because  it  is  true  that 
our  voices  here  are  heard  around  the 
world.  We  are  making  it  clear  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  aware  of  their  unfortunate  and  im- 
moral treatment  of  dissidents  in  their 


country.  The  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
plimented for  making  sure  that  this 
Hou.se  of  Representatives  does  not  stop 
its  vigil  to  make  sure  that  prisoners  of 
conscience  in  Russia  receive  appropriate 
attention.  The  Soviet  Union  knows  that 
we  will  not  stop.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STACK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pride  in  rising  today  to  honor  a  very 
brave  woman  who  has  unselfishly  taken 
on  the  oppressive  Soviet  system  in  a  bat- 
tle to  win  basic  human  rights  for  herself 
and  other  Jewish  dissidents. 

Ida  Nudel  recently  observed  her  49th 
birthday.  But  it  was  not  a  joyous  oc- 
casion, as  Mrs.  Nudel  spent  that  birthday 
in  a  Soviet  prison,  far  from  her  husbanc 
and  sister  in  Israel. 

And  what  was  Ida  Nudel's  crime  that 
she  should  be  sentenced  to  4  years  of 
exile  in  the  wastelands  of  Siberia?  Was 
it  theft  or  assault  or  embezzlement?  No; 
my  trusted  colleagues.  Ida  Nudel  is  in 
prison  because  she  wanted  to  express  the 
basic  human  right  of  living  where  she 
wanted  to.  In  this  case,  with  her  loved 
ones  in  Israel. 

The  Soviet  courts  found  her  guilty  of 
"malicious  hooliganism"  for  hanging  a 
banner  on  her  apartment  balcony  which 
simply  said:    "KGB.  give  me  my  visa." 

Reports  from  Ida  Nudel's  family  indi- 
cate that  the  brave  w'oman's  health  has 
severely  deteriorated  and  there  is  doubt 
that  she  could  withstand  another  Si- 
berian winter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  we  should  use 
the  powers  of  this  body  to  impress  upon 
the  Soviet  Government  that  by  allowing 
Mrs.  Nudel  free  exit  to  Israel  it  has  a 
marvelous  opportunity  to  improve  its 
tarnished  image  among  the  nations  of 
the  world  community. 

At  this  time  in  our  Nation's  history, 
when  53  Americans  are  being  held  hos- 
tage in  Iran,  the  citizens  of  our  great 
Nation  can  express  great  empathy  for 
the  family  of  Ida  Nudel  and  for  the  loved 
ones  of  other  Russian  Jewish  dissidents 
who  want  to  leave  the  harsh  confines  of 
Soviet  life  for  freedom  in  the  lands  of 
their  choice. 

In  addition  to  our  own  deep  concern 
over  the  hostages  being  held  in  Iran,  we 
must  never  stop  caring  for  those  others 
around  the  world  who  are  being  denied 
a  free,  decent  life  because  of  their  politi- 
cal viewpoints.  For  if  we  do,  we  will  have 
deeply  damaged  the  premise  this  Nation 
was  built  on.« 

•  Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  participate  in  this  special  or- 
der for  that  woman  of  valor.  Ida  Nudel. 
I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Stack  for  his  work 
in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
to  the  plight  of  Ms.  Nudel. 

Last  December  I  spoke  in  New  "Vork  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Women's  Plea  for 
Human  Rights  for  Soviet  Jews.  I  would 
like  my  speech  of  last  December  included 
in  the  Record  and  restate  my  commit- 
ment to  seeing  this  great  woman  free  and 
living  in  Israel: 

What  can  I  add  to  what  has  been  said 
about  Ida  Nudel?  She  Is.  rightfully,  called 
the  'Guardian  Angel"  of  the  Jewish  Emlgra- 
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tlon  movement;  the  'Mother'  of  all  prison- 
ers of  con.sclence.  For  13  years  this  woman 
has  given  sustenance  to  a  movement  which 
has  succeeded  beyond  our  most  optimistic 
hopes  and  dreams.  It  succeeded  in  large  part 
ihanks  to  her  support  for  her  words,  the 
"Prisoners  of  Zlon."  For  Me,  Ida  Nudel  is  a 
symbol  of  the  Emigration  movement.  She  is 
absolutely  dedicated.  Picture  her.  prior  to 
her  June  1978  arrest,  with  her  card  file  keep- 
In?  tal's  of  every  prisoner,  his  family,  his 
whereabouts,  his  condition.  Picture  her  in- 
cessant visits,  letters,  and  complaints  to  the 
authorities  about  this  prisoner's  health,  that 
ones  diet  Through  Ida  Nudel.  we.  in  the 
west,  learned  of  the  existence  of  so  many  In- 
dividual refusenlks  and.  It  can  be  said,  It 
was  often  the  'West's  knowledge  of  these 
prisoners'  that  kept  them  alive.  Ida  Nudel's 
courage  is  awe-lnsplring  How  many  times 
was  she  detained;  how  many  times  arrested? 
Yet  nothing  interrupted  her  campaign  for 
very  long  Bugged,  beaten,  interrogated,  and 
starved  she  continued  mailing  her  letters  and 
her  parcels  to  her  prisoners  and,  for  many, 
she  was  the  only  link  lo  the  outside  world 
and  to  the  Jewish  people. 

On  June  1.  1978,  International  child's  day. 
Ida  Nudel  Joined  in  a  demonstration  to  de- 
mand visas  for  refuseiilks.  Ida  hung  a  banner 
from  her  balconv  which  said  "KGB.  give  me 
a  visa  tc  Israel"  She  stuck  a  banner  with  a 
star  of  David  on  her  window.  Three  weeks 
later  she  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  ma- 
licious hooliganism.  After  a  trial,  at  which 
there  were  no  friendly  witnesses,  she  was 
sentenced  to  four  years — four  years — of  ex- 
ile to  Siberia.  Again  picture  the  agony  of 
Ida  Nudel  in  the  Siberian  village  of  Krl%'o- 
shelno  where,  until  recentlv,  she  was  housed 
with  60  male  convicts  considered  too  dan- 
gerous to  live  with  society. 

Incredibly  Ida  has  continued  her  activities 
from  Krlvosheino.  Listen  to  her  own  words 
about  her  continuing  work  today.  "I  am  Cor- 
responding with  the  Prisoners  all  the  time. 
On  the  first  of  August  1978  I  was  released 
from  custody  and  on  ihe  3rd  of  August  I  sent 
out  the  first  letter.  'Whom  did  I  write  to?  I 
follow  a  principle — first  to  write  to  those  who 
are  alone  as  they  are  in  a  more  difficult  posi- 
tion than  the  '■est  and  then  to  somebody 
In  each  camp  In  addition,  I  correspond  a  lot 
with  the  camp  administration  if  the  situa- 
tion or  a  prisoner's  condition  has  become 
aggravated.  I  demand  placement  In  a  hos- 
pital, release  from  the  punishment  cell,  re- 
lease from  heavy  work.  Now  when  I  am  In 
exile  myself,  I  am  of  course  deprived  of  many 
possibilities  to  act  but  I  try  to  do  what  i 
can." 

What  a  remarkable  statement.  The  woman 
is  In  Siberia  living,  barely  living,  in  ab- 
solutely fearful  conditions  and  yet  she  is  do- 
ing what  she  can  to  help  the  others. 

There  is  no  way  we  can  begin  to  approach 
the  courage  and  dedication  of  Ida  Nudel  But 
we  must  try  to  help  her.  She  desperately 
needs  proper  medical  care,  care  that  she  can- 
not possibly  get  in  Siberia.  We  must  call  on 
the  Soviet  authorities  to  permit  Ida  Nudel  to 
travel  to  Moscow  where  her  kidneys  and 
heart  can  be  checked.  That  is  our  most  mini- 
mal demand  but  it  is  essential  for  without 
proper  care  now.  we  may  lose  Ida  Nudel.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  demand  her  release 
irom  "Internal  exile"  and  her  visa  for  Israel 
This  Is  a  simple  request.  All  we  are  asking  Is 
that  Ida  Nudel  be  granted  her  rights  under 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  No  more 
rn'^lt'^l*'"®  ^  number  of  things  we  can  do  on 
Ida  Nudel  s  behalf.  We  should  send  a  con- 
stant stream  of  post  cards  and  letters  to  the 
Soviet  Officials.  This  Is  helpful  if  the  cards 
and  letters  come  from  private  citizens  but 
even  more  helpful  if  they  come  from  your 
elected  representatives.  My  office  in  Washing- 
ton spends  a  good  deal  of  time  writing  letters 


and    sending    cables    on    behalf    of    various 
Soviet  dissidents. 

We  never  know  for  sure  if  our  letters  are 
read  or  how  they  affect  the  disposition  of  the 
cases  about  which  we  Inquire  but  we  do  know 
that  tiie  Soviets  are  aware  of  the  Interest  of 
American  officials  and  we  can  assume  that 
this  Interest  Is  a  form  of  protection  for  those 
we  inqiilre  about  The  Soviet  authorities 
know  we  are  concerned  about  Ida  Nudel  but 
they  must  know  that  our  concern  and  dedi- 
cation will  not  wane  until  we  see  her  step  off 
that  El  Al  plane  which  will  bring  her  to  Tel 
Aviv.  Rallies  and  demonstrations  m  her  be- 
half are  essential  and  it  is  also  important 
that  we  Involve  religious  groups,  professional 
organizations,  womens'  groups  in  this  cause. 
The  pressure  must  be  unrelenting. 

Let  me  disgress  a  moment  here.  You  are 
all  aware  that  a  record  number  of  Jews  are 
leaving  the  Soviet  Union  every  month.  That 
is  what  I  was  referring  to  earlier  when  I 
spoke  of  the  success  of  the  movement.  But 
there  is  a  danger  that  these  high  figures  will 
cause  us  to  lessen  our  efforts  for  Soviet  Jewry. 
That  must  not  happen.  Certainly  we  must  be 
pleased  and  grateful  that  5000  Jews  a  month 
are  getting  out.  But.  as  has  been  said  so  of- 
ten, the  Soviets  open  the  tap  when  they  want 
to  and  can  close  it  Just  as  precipitously.  We 
are  not  quite  sure  why  they  are  allowing  rec- 
ord numbers  to  leave  and  thus  we  are  always 
vulnerable  to  the  flow's  being  reduced  to  a 
trickle.  Moreover  the  harassment  against  ac- 
tivists is  increasing.  Within  the  past  three 
months  5000  Jews  have  been  told  that  a  lack 
of  close  relatives  in  Israel  prevents  their  em- 
igration These  refuseniks  will  not  even  be 
allowed  to  apply  for  a  visa.  In  Leningrad  and 
Kiev,  applicants  are  being  told  that  they 
must  complete  3  years  of  work  in  the  field  in 
which  they  have  been  trained  before  they 
can  emigrate — then  they  are  fired  from  their 
Jobs.  Old  fashioned  anti-Semitism  is  on  the 
rise.  As  in  the  Stalin  period,  authorities  are 
condoning  Jew-baiting  Journalists  are  call- 
ing for  an  end  to  cosmopolitanism  and  are 
pointing  to  the  number  of  "Zionists  "  in  high 
places.  Since  1967  we  have  become  used  to 
the  obsence  Soviet  equation  of  Zionism  with 
Nazism. 

But  nothing  daunts  the  Soviets  from  mak- 
ing this  association  and  in  a  recent  art  show 
a  picture  was  displayed  which  portrayed 
Jews  Joining  Nazis  In  doing  the  work  of  the 
holocaust.  A  best-selling  novel  in  the  So- 
viet Union  today  depicts  Rasputin  as,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  a  Zionist  doing  the  work  of 
international  Jewry.'  This  is  not  funny  but 
frightening.  The  Institute  of  Jewish  Affairs 
in  London  calls  the  Rasputin  book  "a  purely 
Russian  novel  which  could  well  have 
emerged  from  the  pre-revolutlonary  antl- 
semitic  Black  Hundreds  period."  That  is  the 
point.  The  Soviet  Stale  Is  today  behaving 
like  pre- 191 7  Russia  A?  in  earlier  attacks  on 
Trotskyism  and  Cosmopolitanism,  today's 
assault  on  Zionism  is  first  and  foremost 
an  attack  on  Jews  and  there  Is  good  cause 
for  fear. 

So  It  is  clear  that  we  must  not  relent  but 
should  rather  redouble  our  efforts.  The  Jack- 
son-Vanik  amendment  with  Its  linkage  of 
trade  and  credits  must  be  upheld.  I  oppose 
any  change  In  the  law  though  In  return  for 
continued  high  emigration  figures  and  speci- 
fic Soviet  assurances  that  they  will  comply 
with  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  we  could  con- 
sider year-by-year  waivers.  Our  goal  here  is 
not  to  harm  the  Soviet  Union,  It  is  not  to 
block  trade  which  benefits  us  as  well  as 
benefitting  them.  Our  goal  Is  to  gain  for  the 
Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, if  that  is  what  they  desire,  or.  If  they 
so  choose,  the  right  to  live  freely  as  Jews 
within  the  Soviet  Union  enjoying  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  Soviet  constitution.  And 
our  goal  is  to  see  tbe  heroe«  of  the  Soviet 
emigration  movement  out  of  prison  and  In 
Israel.    The    Soviet    authorities    must    know 


that  we  will  not  look  favorably  on  increased 
trade  while  Nudel  and  Shcharansky  languish 
in  internal  exile. 

Thus  in  conclusion.  I  urge  you  to  continue 
the  struggle  for  Nudel,  Shcharansky.  and  all 
the  other  prisoners  of  conscience,  although 
I  know  that  you  will  not  relent.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  always  impressed  by  the  way  the 
Jewish  pteople  stand  In  unity  with  Its  per- 
secuted, oppressed,  and  poor  It  would  be  so 
easy  to  turn  away  and  forget  those  Jews 
suffering  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Argentina, 
Syria,  and  so  many  other  places  but  the 
Jewish  people  do  not  turn  away  and  you 
must  not.  For  your  continued  work  and 
your  continued  dedication  is  necessary  If  we 
are  evCr  going  to  see  that  day  when  "every 
man  and  woman  shall  sit  under  their  vine 
and  fig  tree  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid.  ■  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  today  and  I  pledge  my 
own  continued  concern  and  work  for  the 
freedom  of  that  woman  of  valour.  Ida 
Nudel.c 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  draw- 
attention  not  only  to  the  plight  of  Ida 
Nudel.  who  remains  imprisoned  simply 
because  of  her  desire  to  emigrate,  but 
also  to  the  situation  of  the  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  separated  from  their  rela- 
tives and  denied  the  right  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  m  order  to  join  their  loved 
ones. 

Even  during  such  threatening  times, 
we  cannot  forget  the  Soviet  dissidents 
who  are  continuing  to  be  victimized 
within  the  Soviet  borders  by  repressive 
internal  policies  of  that  nation's  leaders. 

Soviet  repression  of  this  movement  has 
been  intense,  often  effective.  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  resorted  to  arrests,  trials, 
and  imprisonment,  confinement  in  psy- 
chiatric hospitals,  forced  emigration  for 
some,  and  refusal  to  allow  emigration  for 
others,  as  in  the  case  of  Ida  Nudel 

The  continued  incarceration  of  Ida 
Nudel  and  many  other  "F*risoners  of 
Conscience."  coupled  with  the  systematic 
harassment  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
families  not  only  violates  the  Helsinki 
agreement,  a  pact  that  the  Soviets  initi- 
ated and  promoted,  but  also  serves  as  a 
harsh  reminder  that  the  climate  of  sup- 
pression of  basic  freedoms  still  remains 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Ida  Nudel  has  paid  a  drastically  high 
price  for  her  principles  and  for  being  a 
vocal  critic  of  the  repressive  attitudes 
and  acts  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we,  in  the 
United  States,  do  not  voice  our  vigorous 
opposition  to  this  repression  and  harass- 
ment then  we  are  little  more  than  ac- 
complices to  these  repugnant  actions  by 
the  Soviet  Government. 

Although  a  signatorj-  of  the  Helsinki 
Rights  Accords  and  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  repeatedly  proven 
by  its  actions  that  it  has  no  regard  for 
human  rights.  The  issue  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
through  the  years  to  be  among  the  most 
sensitive  aspects  of  Soviet-American  re- 
lations. We  cannot  be  silent  and  give  our 
approval  to  the  denial  of  such  freedoms. 

The  Nudel  case  is  an  example  of  the 
continuing  repression  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities of  Jews  whose  sole  crime  is  a 
desire  to  be  reunited  with  their  famibes. 
We  must  continue  to  speak  out  for  the 
nearly  200,000  who  have  applied  for  per- 
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mission  to  emigrate  as  well  as  for  those     to  emigrate.  As  a  result,  Ida  was  sen-     happy  to  join  today  in  this  special  order 
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mission  to  emigrate  as  well  as  for  those 
whose  fear  of  reprisal  has  prevented 
them  from  requesting  permission  to 
leave 

We  hope  and  pray  that  all  people  who 
seek  religious  and  personal  freedom,  or 
the  risjht  of  emigration,  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  those  rights  without  restriction  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  throughout  the 
world,  and  that  before  her  50th  birthday. 
Ida  Nudel  will  be  reunited  with  her  hus- 
band and  sister  in  Israel* 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
blatant  hypocrisy  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  case  of  Ida  Nudel — the  angel  of 
Jewish  dissident  prisoners  of  con- 
science— is  totally  abhorrent  This  coura- 
geous woman  has  just  spent  her  49th 
birthday  alone  in  deplorable  conditions 
in  a  Siberian  work  camp  far  away  from 
her  husband  and  sister  in  Israel  whom 
she  has  long  .'^ought  to  join. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  ratified  the  Final  Act  of  security 
and  cooperation  m  Europe  as  well  as 
the  International  Covenant  on  Political 
and  Civil  Rights,  the  Soviet  Government 
has  denied  Ida  Nudel  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, has  forced  her  out  of  her  job. 
has  convicted  and  sentenced  her  without 
a  trial  by  jury,  tortured  her  in  jail  and 
fundamentally  threatened  her  right  to 
life,  liberty  and  security. 

By  contravening  the  international 
legal  provisions  proclaiming  the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  security,  the  right  to 
be  free  from  torture  and  arbitrary  ar- 
rest, the  right  to  trial  by  jury,  the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience, 
and  the  right  :o  emigrate  to  join  one's 
familv  that  are  to  be  applied  regardless 
of  religion,  nationality,  race  or  sex,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  severely  demigrated 
fundamental  human  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

Sadly,  Ida  Nudel  exemplifies  the  situa- 
tion of  thousands  of  Soviet  Jew^ish  fami- 
lies. I  only  hope  that  in  reiterating  the 
deep  concern  which  the  Members  of  this 
House  expressed  last  November  in  adopt- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  202 — 
urging  the  Soviet  Union  to  permit  this 
woman  to  emigrate  to  Israel — that  we 
can  enjoin  the  Soviets  to  release  her  as 
quickly  as  possible.* 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  49th  birthday  of  Soviet 
Jewish  prisoner  of  conscience  Ida 
Nudel  I  commend  Representatives  Stack 
and  Barnes  for  their  efforts  to  secure  Ida 
Nudel  s  freedom  and  I  assure  them  of 
my  continued  support. 

Last  week,  in  this  Chamber,  I  spoke 
about  the  plight  of  Vladimir  and  Maria 
Slepak.  Soviet  Jewish  refuseniks  who 
have  been  waiting  for  nearly  10  years  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  their  two  sons. 
Two  years  ago  in  June,  out  of  despera- 
tion, the  Slepaks  held  a  banner  outside 
their  window  protesting  the  denial  of 
their  right  to  emigrate.  For  this  action. 
Vladimir  was  sentenced  to  5  years  in 
Siberian  exile.  Cornddentally,  on  that 
same  day  in  June  1978.  the  Slepaks'  good 
friend  Ida  Nudel  aoparentlv  also  reached 
the  same  degree  of  desperation— brought 
on  by  7  years  of  refusals— and  she.  too. 
hung  a  banner  outside  her  apartment 
window  demanding  that  she  be  allowed 


to  emigrate.  As  a  result.  Ida  was  sen- 
tenced to  4  years  of  internal  exile. 

Ida  now  lives  in  a  remote  village  in 
Siberia,  completely  cut  off  from  her 
many  friends.  Her  only  living  family 
members — her  sister  and  her  husband, 
former  prisoner  Yuli  Brind — both  live 
in  Israel.  Ida's  health  has  steadily  de- 
teriorated since  her  exile  and  her  living 
conditions  can  charitably  be  described 
as  primitive.  In  February,  accusations 
about  Ida  appeared  in  the  local  press 
and,  more  recently,  copies  of  these  ar- 
ticles were  posted  in  village  shops,  of- 
fices, and  other  public  places,  thus  add- 
ing to  Ida's  fear  and  sense  of  isolation. 
We  in  the  West,  and  especially  in  the 
Congress,  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  ease 
that  fear  and  sense  of  isolation.  We  must 
not  allow  Ida  Nudel  to  feel  she  has  been 
abandoned.  By  continuing  to  protest  her 
inhumane  treatment  until  the  day  she  is 
reunited  with  her  family  in  Israel,  we 
hope  to  shore  up  Ida's  spirits  as  well  as 
bring  about  that  long-awaited  reunion.* 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  April  27.  was  Ida  Nudel's  49th 
birthday — the  second  she  has  spent  in 
brutal  exile  in  Siberia  for  the  simple 
"crime"  of  declaring  her  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  Her  plight  has  captured 
world  attention.  Last  November,  Con- 
gress passed  a  resolution  condemning 
her  imprisonment  and  demanding  that 
she  be  permitted  to  rejoin  her  family 
in  freedom.  Today,  we  renew  that  de- 
mand. I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues. 
Representative  Edward  Stack  and  Re- 
presentative Michael  Barnes,  for  again 
providing  an  opportunity  for  us  to  ex- 
press our  concern. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  Ida  Nudel 
has  won  a  special  place  in  the  hearts  of 
thousands.  She  is  known  as  the  "Guard- 
ian Angel"  of  Soviet  Jewry,  the  "Angel 
of  Mercy"  who  gave  ceaseless  assistance 
to  all  who  sought  to  exercise  their  rights 
under  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  For  this, 
she  was  constantly  harassed  and  in- 
timidated by  the  authorities.  Finally, 
after  years  of  unsuccessful  struggle,  she 
placed  a  banner  outside  her  apartment 
window  which  read:  "KGB,  give  me  my 
visa  to  Israel."  For  this,  she  was  ar- 
rested, imprisoned,  tried,  convicted,  and 
exiled  to  Siberia.  In  her  prison  village, 
she  is  surrounded  by  violent  and  dan- 
gerous criminals.  Each  night,  she  sleeps 
in  fear  for  her  physical  safety.  The 
nearly  intolerable  winters  have  compli- 
cated her  health.  Last  September,  Ida 
was  close  to  breaking,  unsure  whether 
she  would  live  to  see  this  spring. 

Even  though  Ida  has  been  removed 
from  Soviet  society,  this  has  not  satisfied 
the  government  authorities.  They  are 
currently  conducting  a  campaign  of 
slander  against  her  in  the  newspapers. 
She  is  being  further  defamed  every  day. 
Ida  Nudel  has  dedicated  her  life  to  a 
simple  commitment  to  human  dignity 
and  freedom.  She  is  as  courageous  and 
determined  as  ever.  Even  from  the 
depths  of  the  gulag,  her  voice  continues 
to  reach  the  world.  By  speaking  out  once 
again  today  on  her  behalf,  let  all  know 
we  shall  not  cease  our  interest  and  ef- 
forts to  secure  her  freedom,  and  to  pro- 
tect Soviet  Jewry  against  repression.* 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 


happy  to  join  today  in  this  special  order 
which  further  demonstrates  the  wide- 
spread concern  felt  in  the  Congress  on 
the  issue  of  religious  and  political  re- 
pression in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  49th  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel,  the 
"Soviet  Prisoner  of  Conscience",  is  yet 
another  reminder  of  the  official  Soviet 
policies  that  punish  potential  emigrants 
and  their  families.  I  am  afraid  that  if 
the  Soviet  leadership  thinks  they  are 
discouraging  emigration  and  demands 
for  human  rights  by  these  acts  of  op- 
pression, they  are  very  wrong.  Outspoken 
principled  victims  like  Ida  Nudel  daily 
alert  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  denial 
of  basic  rights  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  and  give 
hope  to  those  wanting  to  leave  and  emi- 
grants whose  family  members  remain 
there. 

My  deepest  respect  and  sympathies  go 
to  Ida  Nudel  on  her  birthday  in  some  re- 
mote Soviet  city.  She  is  a  source  of  in- 
spiration for  the  Soviet  Jewish  commu- 
nity, and  a  living  symbol  for  all  of  us 
who  believe  in  actively  defending  basic 
human  rights.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
here  today  to  express  our  deep  concern 
about  the  continued  oppression  of  Ida 
Nudel.  the  "Guardian  Angel"  of  the  Jew- 
ish prisoners  of  conscience  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

On  November  13.  this  body  adopted 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  202  which 
expressed  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
based  on  the  Helsinki  agreement  and 
other  international  declarations  on  hu- 
man political  rights,  the  Soviet  Union 
should  release  Ida  Nudel  from  exile  and 
allow  her  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join 
her  husband  and  sister. 

Tragically,  Ida  Nudel's  plight  has  not 
changed  since  our  united  expression  of 
concern  regarding  her  well-being  and 
our  fear  for  her  safety  has  increased 
since  November. 

Ida  Nudel  celebrated  her  49th  birth- 
day on  April  27  in  exile  in  the  bleak  Si- 
berian wastelands.  It  is  impo.ssible  for 
those  who  are  privileged,  as  we  are,  to 
live  in  a  free  society,  to  comprehend 
what  motive  the  Soviet  Government  has 
for  treating  its  citizens  in  such  a  cruel 
manner.  What  po.ssible  harm  can  Ida 
Nudel  and  the  many  others  who  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate,  pose 
to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union,  par- 
ticularly as  her  one  desire  is  to  leave 
the  country. 

Our  commitment  to  the  most  funda- 
mental tenants  of  human  justice  de- 
mands that  we  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  persecution  of  Ida  Nudel  and 
others  until  there  is  no  longer  a  need  for 
our  united  voices  against  oppression.  Let 
us  hope  that  our  message  to  the  Soviet 
Union  today  will  result  in  Ida  Nudel  be- 
ing freed  to  travel  to  Israel  to  join  her 
family.* 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  colleagues  and  good 
friends  Edward  Stack  of  Florida  and 
Mike  Barnes  of  Maryland  for  havmg  this 
special  order  on  the  occasion  of  Ida 
Nudel's  49th  birthdav. 

No  one  illustrates  ihc  plight  of  Soviet 
Jewry  more  than  Ida  Nudel.  Known  as 
the  "Guardian  Angel '  of  the  Prisoners 
of  Conscience.  Ida  Nudel  has  risked  her 
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own  life  as  an  activist  and  leader  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group  be- 
fore being  sent  into  a  5-year  Siberian 
exile  in  1978. 

Ida  devoted  herself  to  helping  fellow 
refuseniks  with  those  daily  tasks  which 
most  of  us  take  for  granted.  Her  courage, 
inner  strength,  and  sensitivity  to  the 
psychological  needs  of  people  suffering 
severe  mental  and  physical  harassment 
due  to  their  wish  to  live  in  Israel  gave 
nourishment  to  the  Jewish  emigration 
movement  in  the  Soviet  Union.  She  de- 
livered packages  and  mail  to  refuseniks 
which  the  Soviet  authorities  would  have 
refused  to  deliver  as  a  form  of  harass- 
ment. Her  sensitivity  to  the  psychological 
consequences  of  ostracism  and  of  con- 
tnued  physical  and  mental  abuse  suf- 
fered by  the  refuseniks  led  her  to  devote 
untold  effort  to  bolster  their  morale 
against  the  increasing  societal  pressure. 
Her  selfless  activism  has  saved  lives  of 
fellow  prisoners  of  conscience  and  con- 
tinues, I  believe,  to  be  a  symbol  of 
strength  which  encourages  their  strug- 
gle while  she  is  .shut  away  in  Siberia, 
denied  the  possibility  of  being  cared  for 
in  her  own  time  of  need 

I  recently  heard  from  Idas  sister  who 
lives  in  Israel.  Elena  Fridman.  Elena 
wrote  of  Ida's  deteriorating  health.  Due 
to  world  pressure.  Elena  wrote.  Ida  fi- 
nally underwent  medical  tests  in  Tomsk, 
but  when  further  tests  were  indicated, 
she  was  denied  permission  to  have  these 
carried  out.  While  Elena  expressed 
gratefulness  for  my  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  202  calling  for  Ida 
Nudel's  emigration  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to 
Israel,  the  sad  fact  is  that  Ida  still  lan- 
guishes in  Krivocheino. 

If  Ida  Nudel's  activism  is  a  "crime." 
if  hanging  a  protest  banner  outside  a 
window  is  a  "crime. "  then  Ida  has  com- 
mitted crim.es  of  courage.  Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  crime  not  to  resist  the  immoral  im- 
peratives of  the  Soviet  state  that  deny  its 
citizens  the  right  to  worship  freely,  to 
emigrate,  and  to  be  reunited  with  loved 
ones. 

Ida  Nudel  is  one  amongst  many  who 
are  experiencing  harder  times  during  the 
present  Soviet  crackdown.  Our  leverage 
to  influence  the  Soviets  toward  freer  em- 
igration has  also  diminished  in  recent 
months,  but  we  must  continue  to  bring 
attention  to  the  wor.sening  plight  of  So- 
viet Jews.  This  pha.se  shall  also  pass,  and 
we  will  again  begin  to  see  the  fruits  of  our 
united  efforts* 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ida 
Nudel's  only  "crime"  was  her  desire  to 
return  to  her  homeland.  For  this  she 
has  been  hara.ssed.  beaten,  exposed  to 
the  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  imprisoned 
in  Siberia.  Her  life  has  been  filled  with 
hardships  few  would  have  the  courage 
to  face.  Yet  Ida  not  only  found  the 
strength  to  survive,  she  helped  others 
also  suffering  Soviet  persecution.  Ida  has 
become  known  a.s  the  "Guardian  Angel  of 
Prisoners  of  Conscience."  Her  valor  is 
a  lesson  for  all  of  us. 

I  again  protest  most  .stronglv  the  in- 
humane treatment  of  Ida  Nudel.  I  urge 
the  Soviet  Government  to  free  Ida  and 
allow  her  to  emigrate  to  Israel  Their  un- 
conscionable repression  of  this  woman's 
basic  human  rights  stands  as  a  hostile 


act  winch  can  in  no  way  be  diminished 
by  any  other  gestures  of  Soviet  friend- 
ship. 

Citizens  throughout  the  world  will  not 
be  deterred  by  Soviet  intransigence:  we 
will  not  forget  Ida  Nudel,  and  we  will 
not  cease  our  work  until  she  is  free.* 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join  my 
colleagues  in  once  again  speaking  on  be- 
half of  Ida  Nudel, 

This  past  Sunday  was  her  birthday, 
and  should  have  been  a  time  of  celebra- 
tion. For  Ida  Nudel,  however,  the  fear 
and  persecution  she  has  come  to  know 
in  recent  years  continued  unchanged. 
Ida  Nudel  is  a  widely  know-n  and  greatly 
respected  individual  who  worked  for 
years  to  help  other  Soviet  Jews  attempt- 
ing to  emigrate  to  Israel  despite  the  dan- 
ger to  herself.  The  only  reward  she  re- 
ceived for  her  tireless  efforts  to  main- 
tain contact  with  other  prisoners  of  con- 
science was  an  exile  order,  which  she  is 
now  serving  out  in  a  bleak  and  remote 
village  in  Siberia.  She  has  a  history  of 
severe  medical  problem.s — a  heart  condi- 
tion, an  ulcer,  and  kidney  problems — 
but  since  her  exile  she  has  not  been  al- 
lowed proper  medicine,  diet,  or  adequate 
medical  care  to  treat  these  ailments. 

Earlier  this  year,  we  received  word  of 
further  persecution — a  regional  news- 
paper carried  an  article  containing  slan- 
ders and  malicious  allegations  against 
Ida  Nudel.  She  was  already  living  in  a 
camp  made  up  of  prisoners  considered 
extremely  dangerous  to  society.  This  new- 
attack  could  act  to  prejudice  the  towns- 
people against  Ida  Nudel  and  encourage 
violence  against  this  gentle  woman,  who 
has  no  means  of  defending  herself. 

Ida  Nudel  has  asked  only  for  the  most 
basic  01  human  rights — the  right  to  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  right  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel  and  be  reunited  with  her 
family.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  time 
next  year  we  will  find  Ida  Nudel  living  in 
peace  and  freedom  with  her  loved  ones 
in  Israel.  We  must  all  take  heart  from 
her  example,  and  not  give  up  the  fight.» 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
and  protest  the  continued  imprisonment 
of  Ida  Nudel  by  Soviet  authorities.  After 
repeatedly  denying  Ida  an  exit  visa  and 
subjecting  her  to  various  forms  of  har- 
assment, the  Soviet  Union  found  her 
guilty  on  charges  of  "malicious  hooligan- 
ism" and  sentenced  her  to  4  years  of 
Siberian  exile  Despite  her  failing  health 
and  the  Siberian  environment,  she  con- 
tinues to  function  as  a  rallying  point 
and  a  beacon  of  hope  for  the  hundreds 
of  Jewish  dissidents  suffering  similar 
plights. 

Ida  Nudel's  sentence  represents  a  trav- 
esty of  justice  which,  unfortunately,  is 
becoming  all  too  familiar.  Hardly  a  week 
passes  without  a  similar  plight  coming 
to  my  attention.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  are  voluntary  cosigners  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords,  they  have  failed  to  ex- 
tend guaranteed  liberties  to  thousands 
of  Soviet  Jews.  Instead,  they  have  pur- 
,sued  a  course  of  discrimination  and 
forced  assimilation.  Increased  emphasis 
on  anti-Semitx  propaganda  and  sub- 
stantial declines  in  the  number  of  Jews 


allowed  to  receive  higher  education  are 
just  two  examples  of  this  policy. 

While  recent  international  events  in 
both  Iran  and  Afghanistan  have  resulted 
in  a  cooling  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R..  we  must 
ontinue  our  work  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Ida  Nudels  throughout  the  Soviet  Union 
who  are  being  denied  the  most  funda- 
mental of  human  rights.  I,  for  one  will 
continue  to  remind  the  Soviet  Union 
of  its  human  rights  commitments  and 
to  urge  the  easing  of  responsive  measures 
directed  against  its  Jewish  population. 
Finally,  as  a  nation,  we  must  not  relent 
in  our  efforts  until  the  Soviet  Union  sees 
fit  to  honor  its  international  commit- 
ments which  today  remain  unfulfilled.* 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  week  Ida  Nudel  spent  her  49th 
birthday  again  a  victim  of  the  oppressive 
emigration  p>olicies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
Despite  commitments  to  allow  for  emi- 
gration that  were  clearly  made  by  the 
Soviet  Government  in  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, Mrs.  Nudel  and  others  like  her 
have  been  denied  the  right  to  live  with 
their  loved  ones  in  another  country. 

Mrs.  Nudel's  husband  and  sister  cur- 
rently live  in  Israel,  and  she  understand- 
ably would  like  to  move  there  to  be  with 
them.  Since  1971.  she  has  persistently 
applied  for  an  exit  visa  to  no  avail.  From 
1971  through  1.978  Mrs.  Nudel  kept  in 
close  contact  with  others  who  share  her 
plight.  She  visited  "prisoners  of  con- 
science"  and  "refuseniks, "  sent  them 
mail,  and  defended  them  before  Soviet 
officials.  Her  efforts  on  their  behalf  have 
taken  her  to  some  of  the  most  remote 
areas  of  the  Soviet  Union,  wherever  re- 
fuseniks have  been  imprisoned. 

In  1978  Mrs.  Nudel  was  herself  tried 
and  convicted  of  "malicious  hooliganism' 
for  hanging  a  banner  outside  of  her  Mos- 
cow apartment  balcony  saying  simply 
"KGB  give  me  my  visa" 

Today,  still  serving  her  sentence  in 
exile  in  Siberia,  her  life  may  be  in  real 
danger.  On  February  28.  a  local  newspa- 
per printed  hostile  statements  toward 
her  and  the  local  police  appear  unwilling 
to  provide  the  protection  that  she  may 
need. 

Those  of  use  who  feel  strongly  about 
human  rights  should  not  forget  Ida 
Nudel  or  the  many  other  Jewish  men 
and  women  in  the  Soviet  Union  who  are 
harassed  and  persecuted.  These  are  peo- 
ple whose  only  crime  is  the  desire  to 
live  out  their  lives  in  freedom  with  their 
loved  ones. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this,  the 
occasion  of  Ida  Nudel's  49th  birthday, 
to  reaffirm  our  intent,  indeed  our  de- 
mand, that  the  Soviet  Union  adhere 
to  the  Helsinki  accords.  Mrs.  Nudel  must 
be  allowed  to  join  her  family  in  Israel. • 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  to- 
day in  paying  tribute  to  the  suffering  en- 
dured the  "Soviet  Prisoner  of  Con- 
science" Ida  Nudel  and  all  those  who  are 
oppressed  in  the  Soviet  Union  for  the 
cause  of  human  dignity,  rights  and  free- 
dom. 

Like  so  many  courageous  dissidents. 
Ida  Nudel's  Condition  is  desperate. 
Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  this  sit- 
uation be  given  consistent  attention  and 
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that  all  the  people  of  the  world  be  re-  cize  and  removes  those  who  cannot  be     ers  of  zion.  those  who  were  chosen  to  cut  the 

niab  ail   V.11C  ^.c   K                       ^,„^i„  „ii„^„«^                                                                        way    to    Israel    by    the    price    of    their   own 

minded  of  the  harsh  and  uncompromis-  silenced. 

incT  riQtiiro  nf  fhf  .=!nript  PnliHlf  The  slander  and  false  rumors  that  de- 


freedom.  But  If  our  suffering  will  not  force 
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regimes   right   through   to   the   present     years.  I  have  been  monitoring  their  ef- 

Communist  system.  forts  for  4  years  as  part  of  the  congres- 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that  in     sional  effort  on  behalf  of  refuseniks  and 


tively  on  their  side;  it  is  morally  right 
and  it  is  in  our  national  interest. 
We  must  be  universal  in  our  human 
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that  all  the  people  of  the  world  be  re- 
minded of  the  harsh  and  uncompromis- 
ing nature  of  the  Soviet  Politik. 

It  is  the  nature  of  violations  against 
the  human  rights  of  one  that  will  be 
perceived  as  misdeeds  which  may  ulti- 
mately threaten  us  all.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Ida  Nudel.  in  her  spiritural  resist- 
ance against  the  Soviet  assault  upon 
her  will,  her  thoughts  and  beliefs,  stands 
against  this  challenge  for  us  all.  Let  us 
honor  this  brave  dissident  and  let  it  be 
known  for  all  time  that  our  aid  and  our 
compassion  is  with  her.» 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly 
9  years.  Ida  Nudel  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  movement  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  asked  to  leave 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  other  lands  For  nearly 
2  years.  Ida  Nudel  has  been  the  victim 
of  a  cruel  and  unjust  Soviet  system 
guilty  of  attempting  to  humiliate  and 
silence  these  emigration  efforts.  Today 
we  gather  to  commemorate  her  birth- 
day even  though  she  cannot  be  with  us 
to  celebrate  it. 

Ida  Nudel.  an  economist  who  applied 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  after  experiencing 
anti-Semitism  at  her  job.  among  the 
citizenry,  and  in  the  press,  discovered 
on  June  1.  1978.  that  she  was  being  kept 
under  house  arrest.  In  protest,  she 
placed  a  sign  on  her  balcony  reading 
"KGB.  give  me  my  visa."  Soon  there- 
after she  was  pelted  with  stones  and 
harassed  by  a  crowd  shouting  anti-Se- 
mit'c  slogans. 

The  next  day.  Nudel  was  charged  with 
"malicious  hooliganism"  and  within  3 
weeks  she  had  been  convicted.  Today, 
she  is  serving  out  a  4-year  sentence  of 
exile. 

Even  judged  within  the  strict  con- 
fines of  the  Soviet  criminal  code.  Ida 
Nudel  is  not  guilty  of  this  crime.  Just 
over  1  year  ago.  Congresswoman  Pat 
ScHROEDER  and  I  joined  together  to  sign 
a  legal  brief  outlining  the  case  against 
her  and  the  procedures  used  in  her  case. 
The  overwhelming  evidence  presented 
in  that  document,  sent  to  the  Procurator 
General  of  the  Soviet  Union,  was  that 
the  trial  was  unjust.  The  punitive  and 
illegal  actions  taken  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities against  Ida  Nudel  represent  an 
obvious  and  serious  violation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  human  rights 
pledges  it  swore  to  uphold  when  it  signed 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

Listen  to  her  words  as  the  authorities 
sentenced  her  to  4  years  of  exile: 

What  haven't  they  done  to  me  since  I 
first  applied  to  leave.  I  was  placed  in  a  pris- 
on punishment  cell  .  .  There  I  was  tor- 
tured with  hunger  and  with  difficult  con- 
ditions I  was  beaten  and  hounded  like  a 
wild  beast  during  a  hunt  Many  times  I  have 
been  seized  on  the  street  and  thrown  into 
dirty  smelly  cellars  they  call  detention 
cells     .  . 

She  is  not  alone  in  her  anguish  or  her 
struggle.  The  Soviets  have  not  shown, 
with  her  case,  a  newfound  callousness 
and  inflexibUity  The  Soviet  authorities 
have  long  threatened  the  activities  of 
the  Jewish  emigration  movement.  The 
trumped-up  charges  against  others  have 
shown  us  the  ways  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment that  silences  those  who  criti- 


cize and  removes  those  who  cannot  be 
silenced. 

The  slander  and  false  rumors  that  de- 
fame Ida  Nudel's  character  continue  to 
this  day.  In  a  regional  newspaper  in 
Tombst  Oblast,  Ida  Nudel  was  accused 
of  bribing  visitors  who  had  come  nearly 
2.000  miles  to  see  her,  and  poisoning 
the  water  supply  of  a  nearby  town.  The 
preposterousness  of  these  lies  let  us  un- 
derstand the  absurdity  of  Soviet  claims 
against  her. 

We  know  Ida's  health  is  poor.  She 
suffers  from  ulcers,  and  kidney,  liver 
and  heart  conditions.  She  is  forced  to 
work  as  a  bookkeeping  trainee  in  a  small 
village  earning  less  than  one-third  the 
average  Soviet  wage. 

In  the  strongest  action  taken  on  be- 
half of  any  Soviet  Prisoner  of  Zion,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  last  De- 
cember passed  a  resolution  demanding 
the  release  of  Ida  Nudel  from  exile.  We 
must  continue  to  raise  her  case  when- 
ever we  speak  with  the  Soviets.  We 
must  raise  her  case  when  the  Madrid 
Conference  commences  to  review  com- 
pliance with  the  Helsinki  accords. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  for  joining 
together  on  this  occasion.  May  the  next 
year  find  Ida  Nudel  in  Israel  with  her 
sister  and  husband.* 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
we  in  the  free  world  must  condemn  the 
Soviet  Union's  harsh  treatment  of  so 
called  "dissidents."  Ida  Nudel,  known 
affectionately  as  the  "Guardian  Angel" 
for  her  activities  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience  was 
charged  and  convicted  in  June  1978.  of 
"malicious  hooliganism"  and  sentenced 
to  4  years  of  internal  exile.  When  ar- 
rested, a  banner  was  hanging  outside  her 
Moscow  fiat  saying  "KGB,  give  me  my 
visa."  The  Soviet  police  claimed  this  was 
vandalism  and  proceeded  to  incarcerate 
her.  It  was,  however,  merely  their  means 
of  quieting  her  pleas  for  justice. 

Since  1971,  her  repeated  requests  for 
a  visa  to  go  to  Israel  have  been  refused. 
Disturbed  by  her  persistent  efforts  to 
keep  up  the  morale  of  those  in  forced 
labor  camps,  the  KGB  constantly  sub- 
jected Ida  Nudel  to  harassment  and  in- 
timidation. Gradually,  this  persecution 
took  its  toll  on  her  physically,  and  now. 
at  49.  she  is  afflicted  with  heart  trouble. 

Her  doctors,  however,  were  not  treat- 
ing her  for  her  heart  condition  as  she 
was  led  to  believe,  but  for  "alcoholism." 
Moscow  Jews  have  protested  to  the  So- 
viet authorities  on  Ida's  behalf,  insist- 
ing that  the  officials,  with  the  assistance 
and  cooperation  of  the  physicians  at  the 
local  clinic,  have  attempted  to  discredit 
her. 

By  banishing  Ida  Nudel  in  1978  to  the 
dreadful  quarters  she  now  occupies  in 
Siberia,  the  Soviet  authorities  assumed 
they  were  silencing  this  voice  of  justice. 
They  were  mistaken. 

From  her  forsaken  village  of  exile,  Ida 
writes : 

I  am  fortunate  that  I  myself  add  not  only 
one  page  to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  re- 
sistance In  Russia.  I  am  fortunate  that  my 
efforts  permitted  thousands  of  Jews  to  leave 
this  barbarous  country  I  am  fortunate  that 
during  all  these  years  I  was  helping  prison- 


ers of  Zlon.  those  who  were  chosen  to  cut  the 
way  to  Israel  by  the  price  of  their  own 
freedom  But  if  our  suffering  will  not  force 
every  one  of  you  to  rush  to  help  us.  then 
it  is  In  vain. 

Ida  Nudel  has  been  put  away. 
We.  as  Members  of  Congress,  must  ac- 
tively fight  for  her  freedom  as  well  as 
for  all  those  who  remain  imprisoned  un- 
justly. We  must  raise  our  voices  in  pro- 
test in  their  behalf  and  we  in  Congress 
must  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  Soviet 
oppression. • 

•  Mr  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only  2 
days  ago.  on  April  27,  Ida  Nudel  cele- 
brated her  49th  birthday.  Because  of  So- 
viet tyranny  .she  had  precious  little  to 
celebrate  Ida  Nudel  spent  her  birthday 
away  from  her  husband  and  family  and 
in  the  cruel  solitude  of  Siberian  exile. 

Ida  Nudel's  onh  crime  is  her  desire 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  her  ancestral 
homeland.  Mrs.  Nudel  first  applied  for 
an  exit  visa  in  May  of  1971.  Refused 
repeatedly,  she  wrote  the  following, 
shortly  before  her  present  4-year  sen- 
tence to  S'beria: 

What  haven't  they  done  to  me  since  I  first 
applied  to  leave?  I  was  placed  in  a  prison 
punishment  cell  .  .  .  there  I  was  tortured 
vrith  hunger  and  with  difficult  conditions. 
I  was  beaten  and  hounded  like  a  wild  beast 
during  a  hunt.  Many  times  I  have  been 
seized  on  the  street  and  thrown  into  dirty 
smelly  cellars,  which  they  call  detention 
cells  .  .  . 

Flagrant  Soviet  disregard  for  civil 
rights  and  human  dignity  is  well  re- 
corded and  substantiated.  In  Ida  Nudel's 
case  Soviet  authorities  went  so  far  as  to 
treat  her  for  alcoholism  when  she  actu- 
ally suffered  from  heart  trouble.  In  this 
manner  the  Russians  are  able  to  further 
punish  Ida  while  also  depicting  Jewish 
refuseniks  in  an  amoral  and  antisocial 
light. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  condemning 
tyranny  and  inhumanity  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
Soviet  anti-Semitism  and  tactics  remi- 
niscent of  the  Nazi  Gestapo  reveal  the 
true  nature  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  leadership. 

I  call  upon  the  U.S.S.R.  to  demon- 
strate her  stated  concern  and  respect 
for  human  rights  and  allow  Ida  Nudel. 
and  her  fellow  prisoners  of  conscience, 
freedom  to  practice  their  faith  and 
return  to  them  their  inherent  right,  as 
human  beings,  of  free  and  unrestrained 
emigration.* 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  expressing 
my  feelings  of  anger  and  frustration  in 
the  case  of  Ida  Nudel.  a  Soviet  Jewish 
"Prisoner  of  Conscience"  who  is  suffer- 
ing more  than  just  physical  torment  in 
Siberia  at  the  hands  of  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

Ida  is  languishing  in  the  Siberian 
wastelands  not  because  of  any  tangible 
infraction  of  Soviet  law.  Her  only  crime 
is  her  wish  to  join  her  family  in  Israel. 
In  addition,  she  is  subject  to  a  more  pro- 
found and  despicable  form  of  mistreat- 
ment—a blind  and  irrational  hatred 
which  we  call  anti-Semitism.  Institu- 
tionalized anti-Semitic  policy  has  al- 
ways been  indigenous  to  Russian  Govern- 
ments, dating  from  the  earliest  Tsarist 
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regimes  right  through  to  the  present 
Communist  system. 

There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that  in 
this  day  and  age  such  irrationality  still 
exists  within  governments  which  claim 
to  be  enlightened,  as  experiences  this 
century  tell  us.  Ida's  ordeal,  which  began 
during  the  days  of  childhood,  could  very 
well  have  taken  place  in  France  of  the 
1870's.  Austria  of  the  turn  of  the  century, 
or  Germany  of  the  1930's.  Ida  recalls 
what  transpired  at  a  young  Communist 
meeting  in  1950  when  one  of  her  com- 
rades stated: 

Hitler  did  not  carry  out  his  task,  all  Jew.s 
should  have  been  [innlhilated ! 

Indeed,  the  Soviet  Communist  political 
culture  is  merely  the  torchbearer  of  an 
ideology  originated  long  ago. 

Ida's  memories  of  her  childhood  are 
nearly  as  painful  as  her  current  ordeal, 
which  has  brought  her  physical  suffer- 
ing, as  well  as  ."-piritual.  Ida's  pride  in 
her  Jewishness  is  unrivaled,  as  is  her 
dedication  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  set- 
tling in  the  Land  of  Israel  The  Soviet 
authorities  have  greeted  such  emotion 
with  utter  contempt,  and  have  spared  no 
energy  in  exibiting  such  to  Ida  and  her 
fellow  Soviet  Jews. 

In  Siberia.  Ida  is  a  pariah.  She  is 
avoided  by  the  local  populace,  and  visits 
by  her  friends  from  Moscow  are  per- 
mitted only  twice  a  month.  Those  who 
are  able  to  visit  her  must  be  inspired  by 
the  viceral  courage  which  permits  her  to 
carry  on  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  popu- 
lace and  a  morally  bereft  regime.  Israel 
to  Ida  represents  not  only  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  her  beloved  family,  but  a 
place  where  she  could  live  among  thou- 
sands such  as  herself,  those  dedicated  to 
the  survival  and  continuance  of  their 
Jewish  heritage  in  the  face  of  those  who 
wish  to  destroy  it.  It  is  Ida's  goal  of 
emigration  which  lends  her  the  will  to 
continue  through  her  torment. 

Today  is  Ida's  49th  birthday;  I  pray 
that  her  next  half  century  will  bring  her 
the  freedom  which  she  and  so  many 
others  crave  dearly. • 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely 
has  our  Nation  in  this  generation  ever 
had  to  face  the  type  of  manifold  chal- 
lenges that  now  confront  us.  At  home  we 
are  staring  into  the  face  of  a  recession. 
Abroad,  the  50  American  ho.stages  con- 
tinue to  languish  in  Iran,  the  possibility 
of  release  still  unclear. 

Despite  the  economic  and  political 
problems  we  are  up  against,  our  system 
does  have  the  underlying  strength  and 
resilience  that  permits  us  to  debate  na- 
tional issues  in  a  free  and  open  fashion. 
In  many  places  around  the  globe,  this,  of 
course,  is  not  the  case. 

Today,  I  rise  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  plight  of  several  courageous  indi- 
viduals in  a  country  where  free  expres- 
sion is  almost  unheard  of.  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  individuals,  in  exoressin;,' 
themselves,  hardly  set  the  stage  to  topple 
the  repressive  Soviet  regime,  but  simplv 
requested  visas  to  emigrate,  an  action 
considered  by  Russian  authorities  to  be 
a  contravention  of  official  policy. 

The  Breilovsky  family.  Irina,  Viktor 
and  their  two  children  have  been  tryin^ 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  several 
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years.  I  have  been  monitoring  their  ef- 
forts for  4  years  as  part  of  the  congres- 
sional effort  on  behalf  of  refuseniks  and 
am  sad  to  report  that  they  are  no  closer 
to  a  visa  now  than  when  I  first  became 
interested  in  their  situation. 

Irina  Breilovsky  has  been  repeatedly 
refused  a  visa  on  the  basis  of  the  Soviet 
catch-22  regulation  of  'knowledge  of 
state  secrets."  Before  application  for  her 
visa,  she  was  a  mathematician  working 
in  an  area  that  had  little  or  no  relevance 
to  state  security.  The  Breilovsky's  son. 
Leonid,  now  approaching  draft  age,  will 
be  barred  from  leaving  the  U.S.S.R.  for- 
ever once  he  is  inducted  into  the  armed 
services.  Anyone  in  the  military  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  the  lowest  ranking 
infantryman  is  considered  privy  to  "state 
secrets."  Should  Leonid  be  drafted,  he 
would  suffer  the  same  fate  as  his  mother. 

When  the  Breilovskys  applied  for  exit 
visas,  both  were  fired  from  their  jobs  the 
following  day.  This  tragic  turn  of  events 
did  not  deter  the  Breilovsky's  courage. 
As  a  physicist.  Viktor  has  continued  to 
stay  abreast  of  current  work  in  the  field 
by  conducting  scientific  seminars  in  hi", 
apartment  in  Moscow.  Both  Irina  and 
Viktor  maintain  a  high  profile  of  leader- 
ship for  other  refusenik  families  and  stay 
in  contact  with  the  West,  despite  the  fact 
that  their  mail  is  heavily  censored  and 
their  freedom  of  movement  severely 
limited. 

The  Breilovskys  are  but  one  example 
of  courage.  Today  is  the  49th  birthday  of 
another.  Ida  Nudel.  She  is  languishing 
in  internal  exile  in  Eastern  Siberia.  Ida's 
crime  was  to  hang  a  banner  from  the 
balcony  of  her  Moscow  apartment  to  de- 
mand the  exit  visa  she  had  requested. 
Her  presence  in  the  refusenik  community 
is  sorely  missed  as  she  was  in  manv  ways 
an  angel  to  prisoners  of  conscience,  writ- 
ing them  Istters,  sending  them  packages, 
and  visiting  them. 

It  is  easy  for  us  to  focus  on  the  dra- 
matic events  in  this  troubled  world.  We 
must  remain  vigilant,  however,  not  to  let 
the  individual  cases  of  suffering  such  as 
that  of  the  Breilovskys  and  Ida  Nudel.  to 
be  overshadowed. • 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  my  distinguished  colleagues.  Con- 
gressman Edward  J.  Stack  and  Congress- 
man Michael  D.  Barnes,  for  bringing 
again  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the  case 
of  Ida  Nudel.  the  "Soviet  Prisoner  of 
Conscience." 

Ms.  Ida  Nudel.  in  her  one-sided  strug- 
gle with  Soviet  authorities,  is  a  reminder 
of  the  human  spirit  and  the  democratic 
impulse  that  all  people  harbor. 

I  was  particularly  moved  by  a  letter 
I  received  recently  from  Ms.  Nudel's  sis- 
ter, Ms.  Elena  Fridman,  in  which  was 
enclosed  a  translated  transcript  of  a 
phone  conversation  between  Ida  and 
Elena  on  March  10.  1980.  The  conversa- 
tion demonstrates  the  strength  of  Ms. 
Nudel.  who  in  that  conversation  says, 
"I  tell  you  they  won't  break  me  but 
some  how  they  are  go-ng  to  fight  me 
again,"  Elena  replies,  "Hang  on." 

This  is  a  message  of  strength  and  hope 
and  it  is  exactly  the  message  that  our 
Government  through  the  Department  of 
State  must  continue  to  give  to  the  op- 
pressed of  the  world.  We  must  be  ac- 


tively on  their  side;  it  is  morally  right 
and  it  is  in  our  national  interest. 

We  must  be  universal  in  our  human 
rights  advocacy.  There  l<;  a  commonahty 
in  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  the  Ida 
Nudels,  the  Haitian  refugees,  the  black 
boat  people,  and  the  resistance  move- 
ments in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa, 
and  the  people  within  our  coimtry  who 
are  struggling  for  economic  justice  as 
embodied  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
F-ull  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth 
Act.  and  full  voting  rights  for  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ida  Nudel  is  one  of  us  and  people  with 
conscience  wiU.  I  am  sure,  be  speaking 
out  in  greater  numbers  for  her  free- 
dom.* 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Febru- 
ary 11.  1980.  I  spoke  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  about  Ida  Nudel  and  submitted 
a  touching  letter  which  was  written  to 
Ida  by  members  of  the  Beth  El  Hebrew 
Congregation  which  is  located  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Since  that  date.  Ida  Nudel's  situation 
has  deteriorated  even  further.  On  Feb- 
ruary 28  of  this  year,  an  article  appeared 
in  the  regional  newspaper  which  carried 
slanders  and  maUcious  allegations 
against  this  courageous  woman.  I  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  sign  a  letter  to  Secre- 
tary Brezhnev  protesting  this  type  of 
treatment  and  malignment  which  has 
no  basis.  I  asked  in  that  letter  that  Sec- 
retary Brezhnev  personally  intervene  in 
this  case  and  terminate  Ida  Nudel's  exile 
in  Siberia  and  allow  her  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  96th 
Congress.  I  cosponsored  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  202.  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  release  Ida  Nudel  from  exile  and 
allow  her  to  emigrate.  I  know  from  all 
of  the  correspondence  I  have  received 
from  my  constituents  that  this  case  has 
aroused  widespread  sympathy  and  con- 
cern. I  have  assured  those  who  have  con- 
tacted me  about  Ida  that  I  will  not  for- 
get her.  This  woman,  whose  only  crime 
was  to  ask  that  a  basic  human  right  be 
respected,  will  receive  my  deepest  com- 
mitment to  help  her  and  others  who  are 
being  held  against  their  will  in  the  So- 
viet Union.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  privi- 
lege and  an  honor  to  join  in  this  con- 
gressional expression  of  support  for  a 
most  remarkable  woman.  Ida  Nudel, 
whose  unremitting  struggle  for  freedom 
typifies  Soviet  Jewry's  courageous  effort 
to  overcome  the  cruel  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  regime.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  Florida,  tMr.  Stack',  and  from 
Maryland,  'Mr.  Barnes*  for  making  pos- 
sible this  significant  event.  It  is  en- 
couraging that  so  many  of  our  colleagues 
have  joined  in  this  Special  Order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  a  most  personal 
commitment  to  the  cause  of  freeing  Ida 
Nudel.  Just  1  year  ago.  I  adopted  her 
as  my  Fourth  Congressional  District's 
"Prisoner  of  Conscience."  and  pledged 
my  efforts  to  obtain  her  freedom.  In 
that  year.  I  have  written  a  letter  each 
week  to  Soviet  officials  demanding  her 
release,  and  have  requested  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  to  intercede  in  her  behalf. 
Each  week  I  have  written  a  letter  of 
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encouragement  to  Ida.  telling  her  of  my 
efforts. 

T  net     Toi-iiiQT-^r      T    ronf»ii7aH     a     r»r«t.mrH 


Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  of  Ida  Nudel 
give  us  some  small  indication  of  the 
tremendous  courage  and  indomitable  will 


I'm  only  a  woman.  It  Is  so  agonisingly 
difficult  to  live  here  in  a  God-forsaken  vil- 
lage,    without     relatives,     wlthotit     friends. 
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has  taken  its  toll  on  her  health,  and  it     unless  and  until  supplemental  appropri-     ceeding   with  its  budget   process   in  a 

is  doubtful  whether  she  can  survive  an-     ations  are  provided."  timely  fashion. 

other  Siberian  winter.  There  are  millions  of  elderly,  blind.         Moreover,  there  apparently  was  a  de- 
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encouragement  to  Ida.  telling  her  of  my 
efforts. 

Last  Januar>-,  I  received  a  postcard 
from  Ida.  written  from  the  remote 
Siberian  village  to  which  she  has  been 
exiled.  She  told  of  receiving  four  letters  I 
had  written  in  the  month  of  June.  She 
wrote : 

I  am  very  sorry  my  poor  English  doesn't 
permit  me  to  express  properly  how  deeply 
I  was  moved.  Your  letters  are  great  support 
for  my  soul.  I  know  you  and  many  are  very 
anxious  and  very  persltient)  in  obtaining 
freedom  for  me  and  for  so  many  In  situa- 
tions such  as  my  (mine)  and  even  worst.  I 
am  very  thankful  for  that!  I  ask  you  very 
much,  in  spite  of  things  not  going  as  we 
dream,  don't  give  up.  be  stubborn  and  you 
will  succeed  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  put  into  words 
the  tremendous  lift  in  spirit  I  received 
from  Ida  Nudel's  postcard.  In  response.  I 
assured  her  that  I  will  never  let  up  in 
my  efforts  until  she  arrives  safely  in 
Israel,  as  did  my  previous  Prisoner  of 
Conscience,  Hillel  Butman.  a  Soviet 
prisoner  for  9  years,  who  was  freed  and 
reunited  with  his  family  in  Israel  early 
in  1979 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a  few  weeks 
of  this  encouraging  message,  I  received 
a  most  ommous  cable  from  Ida's  sister 
in  Israel,  Mrs.  Elena  FYidman.  She  had 
word  from  Ida  that  a  new  campaign  of 
persecution  had  been  launched  against 
her.  with  a  vicious  libelous  article  in  a 
regional  newspaper,  which  had  aroused 
the  townsoeoDle  in  the  Siberian  village 
to  which  Ida  has  been  exiled.  Mrs.  Frid- 
man  urged  .-^wift  action  to  aid  Ida. 

I  immed'ately  appealed  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  Join  in  pro- 
testing this  new  persecution.  I  am  happy 
to  report.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  56  Members 
of  the  House  joined  in  signing  a  letter 
of  protest  which  was  sent  last  month  to 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev. We  also  alerted  the  Department  of 
State  to  our  action,  asking  all  possible 
assistance  from  that  agency.  Depart- 
ment officials  have  informed  me  that 
they  are  aware  of  this  new  attack  on 
Ida  and  have  promised  to  do  everything 
possible  through  diplomatic  channels. 

This  past  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  further  communication  from 
Mrs.  Fridman  reporting  in  detail  the 
contents  of  an  extraordinarj,-  half-hour 
telephone  conversation  she  was  able  to 
have  with  Ida  Nudel,  The  entire  conver- 
sation was  recorded.  I  would  like  to  cite 
for  my  colleagues  a  few  of  the  statements 
from  Ida  Nudel  Shining  through  every 
word  IS  the  remarkable  spirit  of  this 
magnificent  woman,  who  refuses  to  let 
adversity  and  disappointment  discourage 
her.  In  fact,  she  plans  to  file  suit  against 
the  writer  of  the  libelous  article. 

Ida  Nudel  told  her  sister: 

They  haven't  succeeded  in  breaking  me.  so 
they  are  Just  keeping   up  the  pressure 
11!    hang    on    .         Thev    won't    break    me 
I   will    be   silent  Im    determined    to   go 

to    court.  Please    tell    my    correspond- 

ents, from  me  that  I  won't  be  writing  for  the 
next  two  months.  I  will  need  to  study  the  law 
I  have  to  be  ready  to  go  to  court,  however 
It  may  turn  out  i  must  deal  with  this 

stupid    anicle  r    might    even    get    sen- 

tenced again  myself,  but  that  doesn't  matter 
anymore    . 


Mr.  Speaker,  those  words  of  Ida  Nudel 
give  us  some  small  indication  of  the 
tremendous  courage  and  indomitable  will 
to  persevere,  which  this  remarkable 
women  posseses.  She  dares  to  challenge 
the  heavyweight  of  Soviet  oppression 
even  while  serving  a  sentence  in  exile. 

This  has  been  the  story  of  Ida  Nudel's 
life.  In  1971  she  was  denied  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  her  sister 
and  husband  there.  Yet,  knowing  her  ac- 
tions would  hamper  her  own  efforts  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union,  Ida  Nudel  offered 
assistance  at  every  opportunity  to  other 
Soviet  Jews  attempting  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  She  made  representations  to  So- 
viet officials  on  their  behalf  and  visited 
those  who  were  in  prison  because  of 
their  efforts  to  achieve  religious  freedom. 
She  has  been  called  the  "Guardian 
Angel  of  Moscow"  and  the  "Mother  of 
the  Prisoners"  for  her  selfless  efforts.  In 
1978  her  courageous  struggle  ended  in  a 
sentence  to  4  years  in  exile  in  Siberia  for 
"hooliganism."  Her  "crime?"  Displaying 
a  banner  from  the  balcony  of  her  Mos- 
cow apartment  saying  "KGB.  give  me  my 
visa." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  condemn  too 
strongly  the  Soviet  leadership  for  its 
heartless  crj^lty  in  attempting  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  tiils  innocent  woman.  It  is 
so  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  Kremlin 
toward  Soviet  Jews.  Let  us  pledge  here 
today  our  redoubled  efforts  to  break  the 
heavy  bonds  of  oppression  the  Soviet 
regime  has  placed  upon  Soviet  Jewry.  Let 
us  never  rest  until  the  Soviets  cease  their 
shameful  violation  of  the  human  rights 
guarantees  they  agreed  to  in  signing  the 
Helsinki  accords  in  1975.  We  will 
prevail.* 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
assembled  to  continue  otu-  vigilance  over 
the  "'Angel  of  Mercy, '  Ida  Nudel. 

Ida  Nudel.  bom  April  27.  1931.  was 
sentenced  almost  2  years  ago  under  the 
charge  of  "malicious  hooliganism. "  It  is 
well  known  that  these  were  trumped  up 
charges  designed  to  stop  her  constant 
support  for  other  prisoners  of  consci- 
ence. Since  1971.  when  she  was  first 
denied  permission  to  leave  Russia  un- 
der the  excuse  of  having  access  to  state 
secrets.  Ida  Nudel  has  been  a  source  of 
concern  for  human  rights  activists. 
Since  June  1978  she  has  been  languish- 
ing in  exile  in  the  far  off  wastes  of 
Siberia.  She  was  banished  to  the  dread- 
ful quarters  she  occupies  as  the  only 
woman  among  40  male  criminals  by 
the  KGB  for  hanging  a  banner  outside 
her  Moscow  apartment  that  said:  KGB 
give  me  a  visa. 

She  lives  in  a  12-square-meter  room, 
with  a  cesspool  as  a  toilet  with  a  shed 
over  it.  Her  living  conditions  are  un- 
bearable. How  much  longer  she  will  be 
able  to  survive  under  such  wretched 
conditions  is  anybody's  guess.  She  is 
suffering  from  a  severe  heart  condition, 
and  she  now  has  undergone  tests  for 
gallbladder  and  liver  infections.  Her 
health,  at  best,  is  questionable.  It  is  her 
strong  will  and  courage  that  allow  her 
to  endure  her  environment.  And  it  is  her 
hope  and  her  strong  trust  in  God  that 
enable  her  to  face  her  discouraging 
reality  from  dav-to-day  anew.  As  Ida 
Nudel  once  wrote  in  her  diary: 


I'm  only  a  woman,  it  Is  so  agonisingly 
difficult  to  live  here  In  a  God-forsaken  vil- 
lage, without  relatives,  without  friends. 
without  almost  all  conveniences,  while  here 
are  almost  no  food  in  the  store,  while  militia 
do  their  best  to  cut  off  my  good  relations 
with  neighbors. 

On  the  other  side,  as  a  person  I'm  fortu- 
nate that  I  myself  add  not  only  one  page 
to  the  history  of  the  Jewish  resistance  in 
Russia.  I'm  fortunate  that  my  efforts  per- 
mitted thousands  of  Jews  to  leave  this 
barbarous  country.  I'm  fortunate  that  by 
my  advice  and  by  my  act  I  was  lucky  to 
diminish  suffering  of  many  Jews  and  helped 
them  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  punitive 
system  of  KGB.  I'm  fortunate  that  during 
all  these  years  I  was  helping  prisoners  of 
Zion.  those  who  were  chosen  to  cut  the  way 
to  Israel,  by  the  price  of  their  own  freedom. 
I  was  helping  them  to  keep  spirit  and  sur- 
vive in  the  hell  which  you  cannot  imagine. 
I  do  know  that  I  must  pay  for  this  furtune 
in  full.  No  matter  how  I  am  tormented  by 
the  chastlsers  or  after  I  cried  out  of  weak- 
ness, loneliness  and  seemingly  senselessness 
of  my  present  life.  I  do  not  regret  and  I  do 
not  renounce  any  of  my  actions. 

But  if  our  suffering  will  not  force  every 
one  of  you  to  rush  to  help  us,  then  it  Is  in 
vain. 

We  are  idealists.  We  do  believe  that  our 
suffering  is  not  for  nothing.  And  this  belief 
-saves  us  from  despair  at  the  most  difficult 
moments  of  our  imprisonment.  I  so  want  to 
believe  in  my  lucky  stars.  I  so  want  to  be- 
lieve that  some  time  I  will  rise  up  the  board 
of  an  El  Al  aircraft  and  my  suffering  and 
tears  will  remain  in  my  memory  only  and 
my  heart  will  be  full  of  triumph  and  victory 

And   God  grant — it  will   happen  soon! 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  im- 
pact we  might  have  on  the  lives  of  Ida 
Nudel  and  all  other  prisoners  of  con- 
science is  only  marginal. 

But  nevertheless,  we  have  had  some 
impact.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  highest 
significance  that  we  continue  our  vigi- 
lance over  the  human  rights  situation 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  I  urge  all  of 
those  participating  in  this  special  order 
to  contribute  her  or  his  share  in  this 
effort.* 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  April  27 
marks  the  birtiiday  of  Ida  Nudel.  a 
woman  who  symbolizes  the  struggle  for 
human  rights  in  the  So\aet  Union. 

She  was  known  as  the  "Guardian 
Angel"  for  her  activities  on  behalf  of  the 
Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of  conscience.  A 
former  prisoner  once  said  of  her — 

The  one  person  above  all  others  wtio 
helped  to  keep  up  morale  and  who  con- 
stantly helped  with  letters  and  parcels,  the 
person  rated  by  all  to  be  a  super-human 
angel,  is  Ida  Nudel. 

Such  work  was  done  defying  consid- 
erable KGB  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion. 

The  harassment  began  10  years  ago 
when  she  applied  for  a  visa  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel,  In  1978, 
she  was  sentenced  to  4  years  of  internal 
exile  for  "malicious  hooliginism,"  a  con- 
trived conviction  to  silence  this  cham- 
pion of  freedom. 

Since  this  conviction,  slanderous  arti- 
cles against  Ida  Nudel  have  been  printed 
in  the  local  papers  of  Siberia,  her  place 
of  exile.  These  malicious  allegations 
have  exacerbated  the  already  hostile  at- 
titude of  the  Siberian  people  toward  her. 
thus,  placing  her  in  greater  jeopardy. 
Furthermore,  this  continual  tormenting 
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has  taken  its  toll  on  her  health,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  she  can  svu^ive  an- 
other Siberian  winter. 

We  must  not  let  the  ever-present 
denial  of  human  rights  go  unnoticed. 
Direct  contact  and  pressure  must  con- 
tinue so  that  Soviet  Jews,  like  Ida  Nudel. 
can  acquire  their  visas  which  are  guar- 
anteed by  the  Helsinki  accords.  We  must 
continue  to  call  attention  to  this  case 
and  others  like  it  in  order  to  increase 
world  pressure  on  the  Soviet  authorities 
to  allow  Soviet  Jews  to  emigrate. 

To  ignore  such  blatant  violations  of 
human  rights  is  to  condone  them.  We 
must  condemn  the  Soviets'  failure  to 
abide  by  international  agreements  and 
protest  their  denial  of  basic  human  lib- 
erties and  freedoms.  We  must  continue 
to  stand  firm  in  our  commitment  to 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration,  which  is  a 
basic  human  right.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  deep 
regret  for  her  plight  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  extending  birthday 
wishes  to  Ida  Nudel,  who  must  celebrate 
in  prison,  guilty  only  of  the  crime  of  ex- 
pressing her  wishes  to  exercise  her  rights 
as  a  free  individual. 

Ida.  who  is  known  as  the  "Guardian 
Angel "  of  Soviet  Prisoners  of  Conscience, 
has  always  been  a  special  individual  in 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  those  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  have  struggled  against 
tyranny  and  oppression  for  manv  years 
in  order  to  reach  their  holy  land  of  Israel 
or  simply  to  escape  persecution.  She  is  a 
woman  of  great  courage  and  conviction 
whose  sacrifices  over  the  years  she  was 
free  were  an  inspiration  to  prisoners  of 
conscience  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Her  ef- 
forts led  to  freedom  for  thousands  of 
Jews. 

Ida  Nudel  devoted  herself  to  support- 
ing and  comforting  thase  whose  fate  she 
now  shares  in  a  dank  lonely  prison  cell  in 
Siberia.  Ida  is  the  only  female  among  40 
male  common  criminal  prisoners,  her 
health  is  questionable,  but  her  will  to 
live  is  strong.  We  can  only  hope  she  can 
endure  this  unbearable  hardship  until 
she  is  set  free. 

As  one  of  my  own  adopted  prisoners  of 
con.science,  I  have  spoken  out  on  behalf 
of  Ida  many  times  in  the  past.  I  know- 
that  she  will  somehow  hang  on  until  she 
can  reach  Israel.  Since  there  is  no  easy 
method  for  helping  Ida  attain  her  goal. 
we  must  all  continue  to  speak  out  on  her 
behalf  so  that  she  can  be  reunited  with 
her  family  and  her  people.* 


LEADERSHIP  ACTION  NEEDED  ON 
FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING  FOR  FIS- 
CAL YEAR  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  'Virginia  'Mr.  Wampler>  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
threatened  to  ""suspend  the  issuance  of 
[food  stamp]   benefits  for  I  June]   1980 


unless  and  until  supplemental  appropri- 
ations are  provided." 

There  are  millions  of  elderly,  blind, 
disabled,  and  extremely  poor  people  who 
rely  upon  the  food  stamp  program  to 
make  ends  meet  in  this  period  of  high 
inflation  and  deepening  recession.  Many 
food  stamp  recipients  are  writing  to  their 
Congressmen  based  on  the  statements  of 
the  Secretar>-  of  Agriculture  directed  to 
the  media  stating  that  Federal  funds  for 
food  stamps  face  an  abrupt  June  1,  1980. 
cutoff  date  without  offering  any  options 
to  the  States  or  the  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents. 

Secretary  Bergland  forwarded  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Foley  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  April  15,  1980, 
which  contained  a  monthly  expenditure 
report  on  the  food  stamp  program,  as 
required  by  Public  Law  96-58,  which  in- 
dicates that  the  food  stamp  program  by 
February  1980  was  operating  at  an  an- 
nual expenditure  rate  of  $9^4  billion  a 
year,  while  only  $6,189  billion  had  been 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1980.  The 
letter  also  implies  that  such  program 
suspension  would  be  largely  attributable 
to  the  lack  of  "timely  congressional  dis- 
position of  the  food  stamp  funding 
situation." 

I  agree  that  the  situation  is  serious, 
and  I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  possible  program  termination 
upon  the  elderly,  blind  and  disabled, 
those  least  able  to  help  themselves. 
However.  I  do  not  concur  with  the  Sec- 
retary's attribution  of  congressional 
liability  for  this  dilemma  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons. 

First.  Congress  started  its  legislative 
action  in  1979  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization funds  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  to  authorize  total  funding  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  was  marking  up  S.  1309  in 
December  and  January  prior  to  report- 
ing the  bill. 

However.  President  Carter  interrupted 
this  process  after  he  fotmd  out  in  Febru- 
ary that  the  inflation  rate  was  running 
at  an  annual  rate  of  18  percent.  He  sub- 
mitted a  "revised"  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  new  recommendations  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  The  Speaker,  majority  leader, 
and  others  in  the  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress then  apparently  delayed  action  on 
the  food  stamp  legislation  until  House 
Congressional  Resolution  307 — the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
the  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980^ was  approved  in  the  House. 

The  other  body  passed  authorizing 
food  stamp  legislation  in  the  summer  of 
1979,  and  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture reported  S.  1309,  the  fiscal  year 
1980  and  1981  food  stamp  authorizing 
measure,  on  February  27.  1980.  House 
action  was  delayed  because  of  the  ad- 
ministration's delay  in  submitting  the 
President's  revised  budget;  the  expected 
January  21  budget  did  not  arrive  xmtil 
January  28.  and  the  revised  budget 
arrived  March  31.  1980.  As  late  as  April 
4.  1980.  Acting  Secretary  Williams  was 
forwarding  recommendations  on  food 
stamp  funding  revisions  for  the  House 
budget  resolution.  House  Congressional 
Resolution  307.  to  the  Speaker.  Such  de- 
lay in  turn  delayed  the  Congress  in  pro- 


ceeding  with  its  budget   process  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

Moreover,  there  apparently  was  a  de- 
cision made  between  the  Speaker  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  Rules  and  Budget  Com- 
mittees that  no  bills  requiring  budget 
waivers  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
would  be  taken  up  on  the  floor  until  after 
House  action  on  the  first  and  third  budg- 
et resolutions. 

Second,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  fact  that  program  funding  is  short 
should  not  have  come  as  any  surprise  to 
the  administration  on  April  15.  1980. 
USDA  officials  have  known  all  along  that 
the  $6,189  billion  fiscal  1980  appropria- 
tion would  be  inadequate  if  food  stamp 
allotments  were  to  be  fully  funded.  Fur- 
ther, the  administration  has  apparently 
chosen  to  ignore  the  authority  given  it 
bv  the  1979  amendment  to  section  18  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  which  is  the  lan- 
guage that  allows  the  Secretar>-  to  make 
discretionarj-  benefit  reductions  so  that 
the  value  of  the  allotments  issued  would 
not  exceed  the  appropriation.  See  at- 
tached language  of  section  18  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  which  permits  the  Secretary 
to  make  benefit  reductions  in  instances 
when  appropriations  may  not  be  avail- 
able to  fully  fund  the  program  and  a  copy 
of  a  telegram  from  William  L  Luckhard, 
commissioner  of  the  Virginia  Department 
of  Welfare,  criticizing  the  contingency 
planning  for  the  food  stamp  program. 

Apparently  in  the  notices  given  to  the 
States,  the  administration  has  offered  no 
options  to  them  in  how  to  meet  what  it 
characterizes  as  a  "crisis"  except  to  let 
the  money  run  out  on  June  1  and  blame 
Congress  for  the  result.  This  totally  ig- 
nores the  law  as  it  reads  in  section  18 <c) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  as  amended, 
which  directs  the  Secretary  to  insure 
that  allotment  reductions  are  made  pur- 
suant to  statute  giving  special  considera- 
tion to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and 
so  forth. 

The  administration's  decision  to  fully 
fund  the  program  until  appropriations 
run  out  carries  with  it  some  considerable 
assumption  of  risk  unless  it  has  been 
given  assurance  by  the  Speaker  and  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  that 
the  House  would  come  to  the  rescue  in 
time.  Certainly,  President  Carter  should 
have  sought  such  assurance.  Meanwhile, 
the  Administration's  single  solution  of 
suspension  raises  questions  about  the  le- 
gality of  its  crisis  management. 

Third,  a  good  part  of  the  shortfall  in 
food  stamp  funds  that  the  admin- 
istration is  experiencing  is  attributable 
to  its  own  action  and  design.  The  ad- 
ministration underestimated  the  cost 
of  its  initiative  in  1977  to  eliminate  the 
purchase  requirement  and  divert  the 
food  stamp  program  from  a  food  and 
nutrition  orientation  to  an  income 
transfer  program.  It  also  focused  great 
attention  and  committed  large  sums  to 
reach  out  and  bring  in  food  stamp  eli- 
gibles  who  showed  little  interest  in  the 
program.  This  bureaucratic  empire 
building  has  resulted  in  funding 
shortages. 

And.  of  course,  the  inflation  rate  of 
nearly  20  percent  is  bringing  more  and 
more  incomes  within  a  higher  poverty 
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level  eligible  for  food  stamps  which  re- 


Stamp  Act  of  1977.  If  this  is  true,  it  is      fiscal    year  ending  September  30.   1979:    not 
fleets  that  hieher  inflation  certainly  a  cruel  political  move  to  use  the     m  excess  of  $6. 1 88.600 ,ooo  for  the  fiscal  year 

T  th  nt  it  i^nnrt.nt  that  attention  be     elderly  and  disabled  as  pawns  m  such     ^"^'"5  SfP!!-^"..30._  1980:  and  not  in  ex- 
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no  leadership  or  contingency  planning  have 
been  provided  to  us  by  FNS.  Even  though  my 

r-ffnrract{r\Tyc   V»QT£i   OQoH    +  Viii c  for  Hoor\    rt^it^ntt^fi 


unemployment.   The   January  estimates  as- 
sumed that  the  unemployment  rates  would 
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level  eligible  for  food  stamps  which  re- 
flects that  higher  inflation. 

I  think  it  important  that  attention  be 
called  to  the  new  situation  we  are  deal- 
ing with  under  the  recently  imple- 
mented 1977  Food  Stamp  Act.  legisla- 
tion which  was  adopted  at  the  admin- 
istration's strong  urging.  Traditionally. 
USDA  has  based  food  stamp  estimates 
on  two  basic  factors — projected  food 
costs  and  unemployment  figures.  I  do 
not  consider  that  these  predictors  alone 
are  reliable  as  forecasters  for  the  new 
program  because  we  are  experiencing 
dramatic  program  growth  and  cost  at 
a  time  when  food  prices  have  remained 
stable  and  when  unemployment  has  re- 
ma'ned  well  within  earlier  projections. 
/  ccording  to  a  Congressional  Budget 
OfBce  paper  of  April  22,  1980.  to  the 
JJouse  Committee  on  Agriculture  re- 
vising its  January  1980.  fiscal  year  1980 
and  1981  Current  Policy  Food  Stamp 
Projections — reprinted  below — the  sug- 
gestion is  made  that  the  program  has 
demonstrated  a  phenomenal  growth 
rate  because  of  the  income  transfer 
imprimatur  it  has  taken  on  with  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment. 

The  CBO  paper  reads : 

While  food  prices  have  clearly  stabilized 
during  this  period  [  first  quarter.  1980  | .  other 
basic  necessities  have  experienced  unprece- 
dented increases — housing  Increased  at  a 
19  5  percent  rate,  fuel  oil  at  a  62.2  percent, 
gasoline  at  a  95  4  percent,  transportation 
costs  at  a  33.6  percent,  public  transporta- 
tion at  a  26.3  percent,  and  medical  care  at  a 
169  percent   .   . 

Rapid  price  increases  have  resulted  in  low 
and  lower-middle  income  families  choosing 
to  reallocate  their  limited  incomes  so  as  to 
select  those  commodities  which  are  sub- 
sidized and  thereby  continue  to  maintain 
their  real  purchasing  power  in  the  non- 
subsidized  goods  Since  the  elimination  of 
the  purchase  requirement,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  become  more  of  a  direct  in- 
come transfer  program,  directly  substltutable 
for  non-food  purchases.  Hence,  the  propen- 
sity to  participate  in  the  proeram  increases 
with  relatively  high  rates  of  inflation  in  non- 
food, but  still  basic  items  .  .   . 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  know  all 
there  is  to  know  about  the  estimating 
methodology  for  the  new  program,  but  I 
do  suggest  that  other  factors  are  now  at 
work  driving  up  program  growth.  We 
need  to  recognize  clearly  that  the  sub- 
stituted portion  of  the  allotment  is  being 
spent  on  nonfood  components  of  the 
market  basket  which  are  escalating  in 
cost  faster  than  the  food  component. 

Fourth,  the  program  reforms  promised 
bv  the  administrators  of  the  food  stamp 
proeram  in  1977  when  testifying  on  be- 
half of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  have 
not  materialized.  Error  rates  in  the  pro- 
gram because  of  overpayments,  et  cetera, 
are  still  running  at  a  percentage  rate  of 
12  percent,  which  tran.slates  into  a  cost 
of  nearly  $1  billion  per  year. 

Fifth,  it  has  been  suggested  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  those  who  are  ad- 
vocates of  "uncapping"  the  food  stamp 
funding,  that  is.  not  setting  an  authoriza- 
tion limit  for  the  program,  are  using  the 
current  situation  to  "scare"  food  stamp 
elieiblos  into  urging  the  abandonment  of 
the  food  stamp  cap  inserted  in  the  Food 


Stamp  Act  of  1977.  If  this  is  true,  it  is 
certainly  a  cruel  political  move  to  use  the 
elderly  and  disabled  as  pawns  in  such 
political  strategy. 

It  is  unfortunate  in  the  extreme  that 
the  elderly  people  in  this  country,  the 
disabled  and  the  bhnd  are  being  told  on 
one  hand  by  administration  ofiBcials  that 
Congress  is  to  blame  for  a  possible  food 
stamp  cutoff,  while  at  the  same  time 
Congress  must  legislate  in  a  "crisis"  due 
in  large  part  to  President  Carter's  delay 
in  forwarding  his  budget  recommenda- 
tior^  both  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 
In  Presidential  election  year  politics, 
people  may  have  a  higher  tolerance  of 
political  activity;  but  when  the  pawns  in 
such  maneuvers  are  those  who  deserve 
the  greatest  concern — those  who  are  un- 
able to  work  because  of  age  or  disabil- 
ity— such  political  activity  goes  beyond 
the  bounds  of  fair  political  practices. 

Finally,  I  urge  the  House  to  move 
promptly  to  take  up  the  food  stamp  au- 
thorization bill  on  the  floor.  A  hearing 
before  the  Rules  Committee  was  re- 
quested by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  on  April  21,  1980, 
and  a  hearing  hopefully  will  be  scheduled 
by  the  Rules  Committee  promptly. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  prepared  to  take  the  1980 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to  the 
floor  on  May  15.  1980,  and  is  prepared 
to  go  to  conference  promptly  on  that  bill 
with  the  Senate. 

I  am  also  informed  that  Congressional 
Budget  OfBce  representatives  believe  that 
there  are  sufficient  food  stamp  funds 
already  appropriated  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram at  least  through  the  first  week  of 
June  1980.  Notwithstanding  all  this.  I 
wish  to  urge  prompt  congressional  action 
to  resolve  this  matter. 

Too  much  political  chicanery  has  al- 
ready been  generated  regarding  this  crit- 
ical issue  and  too  little  leadership  has 
been  forthcoming  from  the  administra- 
tion on  this  issue.  Certainly  by  the  time 
President  Carter  forwarded  his  budget 
recommendation  to  the  Congre.ss  on 
March  31,  1980.  he  should  have  been 
thinking  about  the  possibility  of  re- 
questing the  transfer  authoritv  for  some 
funds  from  function  600  in  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  take  care  of  the  food 
stamp  program  through  June  or  July 
1980.  Moreover,  he  should  have  sought 
the  cooperation  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate  in  addressing  this  problem  in 
earlv  March  1980,  while  preparing  his 
"revised"  budgets. 

Let  us  stop  posturing  and  start  acting 
to  resolve  this  food  stamp  issue,  but  let 
us  do  it  in  an  effective  manner  and  not  be 
"stampeded"  into  careless  legislative  ac- 
tion. Less  finger  pointing  and  more  lead- 
ership from  the  administration  would 
help. 

The  material  follows: 
The   Food  Stamp  Act  of   1977.  as  Amended 
authorization  fob  appropriations 

Sec  18.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  ar>prot)rlated  not  in  excess  of  $5,8i7.600.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Seotember  30. 
1978:   not  In  excess  of  $6,778,900,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1979;  not 
in  excess  of  $6,188,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  ,30.  1980;  and  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $6,235,900,000  for  the  fi.scal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981  Not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  I  per  centum  of  the  previous  year's 
appropriation  is  authorized  in  each  such  fis- 
cal year  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 17  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall,  by 
the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  submit  a 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  aiid  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry of  the  Senate  setting  forth  the  Secre- 
tary's best  estimate  of  the  second  preceding 
months  expenditure,  including  adinlnistra- 
tive  costs,  as  well  as  the  cumulative  totals 
for  the  fiscal  year  In  each  monthly  report, 
the  Secretary  shall  also  state  whether  there 
Is  reason  to  believe  that  reductions  in  the 
value  of  allotments  l.ssued  to  households 
certified  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program  will  be  necessary  under  subsection 
(bl  of  this  section. 

lb)  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
limit  the  value  of  those  allotments  Issued 
to  an  amount  not  In  excess  of  the  appro- 
priation for  such  fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  If.  in  any 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  re- 
quirements of  particioatlng  States  will  ex- 
ceed the  limitation  set  herein,  the  Secretary 
shall  direct  State  agencies  to  reduce  the 
value  of  such  allotments  to  be  Issued  to 
households  certified  as  eligible  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamo  program  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(c)  in  prescribing  the  manner  in  which 
allotments  w^ill  be  reduced  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
sure that  such  reductions  reflect,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  the  ratio  of 
hoi'sehold  income,  determined  under  sec- 
tions 5(d'  and  5iei  of  this  Act.  to  the  in- 
come standards  of  eligibility,  for  households 
of  equal  size  determined  under  section  5(c) 
of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  may.  in  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  In  which  allotments  will  be 
reduced,  establish  ( 1 )  special  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  persons  sixty  years  of  age  or  over 
and  oersons  who  are  Dhysically  or  mentally 
handlcaoped  or  otherwise  disabled,  and  (2) 
minimum  allotments  after  any  reductions 
are  otherwise  determined  under  thi.s  section. 
Id  I  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  Is- 
suance of  a  report  under  subsection  (a I  of 
this  section  in  which  the  Secretary  expresses 
the  belief  that  reductions  In  the  value  of  al- 
lotments to  be  Issued  to  households  certified 
to  partlcloate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  necessary,  the  Secretarv  shall  take 
the  requisite  action  to  reduce  allotments  In 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
section.  Not  later  than  seven  days  after  the 
Secretary  takes  any  action  to  reduce  allot- 
ments under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
furnish  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  a  statement  setting  forth  (1)  the 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  determination,  (2) 
the  manner  In  which  the  allotments  will  be 
reduced,  and  I3)  the  action  that  has  been 
taken  by  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the  allot- 
ments. 

[Telegram  Sent  on  April  25,  1980) 
Hon.  Robert  Bergland. 
SecTPtarV-  Denartment  of  AgricultUTe, 
Waahinqton.  DC. 

This  Is  to  share  with  you  my  deep  sense 
of  frustration  resulting  from  recent  discus- 
sions I  have  had  with  stafT  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  regarding  food  and  nu- 
trition service  plans  and  aporovable  options 
states  may  contemplate,  to  respond  to  a  pos- 
sible susoenslon  of  June  Food  Stamp  bene- 
fits. These  discussions  have  been  totally 
fruitless  and  I  am  absolutely  dismayed  that 
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no  leadership  or  contingency  planning  have 
been  provided  to  us  by  FNS.  Even  though  my 
suggestions  have  each  thus  far  been  rejected, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons.  I  still  take  this  op- 
portunity to  bring  one  additional  suggestion 
to  your  personal  attention.  Specifically.  I 
have  unconfirmed  reports  that  1980  fiscal 
year  funds  remain  which  will  be  sufficient 
to  operate  the  Food  Stamp  Program  for  three 
weeks  in  June  1980.  I.  therefore,  strongly 
urge  that  you  consider  allowing  states  to 
issue  June  benefits  as  'i -allotments.  Issued 
the  first  of  the  month.  Unless  a  more  com- 
prehensive legislative  action  is  forthcoming 
by  May  15,  this  suggestion  may  provide  the 
additional  time  needed  by  Congress  to  enact 
solutions  to  this  fiscal  year  1980  funding 
shortfall. 

William  L   Lukharo. 

Cotnmissioner, 
Virginia  Department  of  Welfare. 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  22.  1980. 
To:   Anita  Erown   and   Mary  jarratt.  House 

Agriculture   Committee. 
From:  Bill  HoaPland   CBO 
Subject:  Fiscal  Year  1980  and  1981  Current 
Policy  Food  Stamp  Revisions 
Recent  repaid  growth  in  food  stamp  par- 
ticipation   in    the    second   quarter    of   fiscal 
year    1980   has    necessitated    an    adjustment 
to    the    January    1980    CBO    current    policy 
estimates  for  the  food  stamp  program   These 
adtustments   will    affect    the   current    policy 
estimates  as  used  throughout  your  Commit- 
tee's recent   budget  resolution  debate. 

THE  CURRENT  PARTICIPATION  SITUATION 

Table  1  below  summarizes  the  estimated 
average  monthly  participation  by  quarter 
used  in  our  January  estimates,  contrasted 
with  the  preliminary  participation  figures 
for  the  first  two  quarters  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
Also  shown  are  the  new  projected  participa- 
tion figures. 

TABLE  1.— AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PARTICIPATION  ON  A 
QUARTERLY  BASIS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1980  AND  1981.  JAN- 
UARY 1980  PROJECTIONS  AND  REVISED  APRIL  1980 
PROJECTIONS 

{Persons  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  year: 
Quarter 

1980:1 

1980:2 

January 

1980 

estimates 

19.551 
19,745 
20, 167 
20,636 

April 

1980 

estimates 

1  19,  704 

1  21, 255 

21.643 

22,051 

DiWerence. 

April- 
January 

-(-153 
+  1  510 

1980:3 

1980:4 „ 

-1-1.476 
-1-1.415 

Average  1980 

20,025 

21, 062 
21,  309 
21.362 
21,499 

21.163 

-H,138 

1981:1 

1981:2  

1981:3     

22.642 
22, 979 

23,  001 
23.  079 

-1-1.580 
-1-1.670 
-1-1.639 
-1-1.580 

1981:4 . 

Average  1981 

21,308 

22,975 

-1-1,66 

'  Preliminary  USDA  figures. 

Currently  It  is  estimated  that  participation 
will  average  approximately  21.2  million  per- 
sons monthly  in  fiscal  year  1980.  about  1.1 
million  persons  higher  than  the  January  es- 
timate. For  fi.<:cal  year  1981.  participation  will 
average  nearly  23.0  million  persons  monthly. 
about  1.7  million  higher  than  the  January 
estimate 

Very  preliminary  figures  for  March  show 
participation  reaching  approximately  217 
million  persons,  the  highest  level  ever  re- 
corded in  the  programs  hLstory  The  higher 
than  anticipated  participation  in  the  second 
quarter  is  not  directly  attributable  to  higher 


unemployment.  The  January  estimates  as- 
sumed that  the  unemployment  rates  would 
average  6.3  percent  in  the  second  quarter — 
the  actual  figure  was  6.1  percent.  Nor  is  the 
increase  directly  attributable  to  higher  food 
prices  Tho.se  factors  that  might  explain  the 
rapid  increase,  and  which  were  not  directly 
modeled  in  the  January  estimates  follow: 

Infiatlon:  Grocery  store  food  prices  de- 
clined 0.2  percent  in  January,  declined  0.4 
percent  in  February,  and  were  up  10  percent 
in  March.  Food  prices  increased  at  an  annual 
rate  of  only  2  0  percent  for  the  three  months 
ending  in  March  While  food  prices  have 
clearly  stabilized  during  this  period,  other 
basic  necessities  have  experienced  unprece- 
dented increases — housing  increased  at  a  19  5 
percent  rate,  fuel  oil  at  a  62.6  percent,  gaso- 
line at  a  95.4  percent,  transportation  costs  at 
a  33.6  percent,  public  transportation  at  a  26.3 
percent,  and  medical  care  at  a  16  9  percent. 

I  hypothesize  that  these  rapid  price  In- 
creases have  resulted  In  low  and  lower- 
middle  income  families  choosing  to  real- 
locate their  limited  Incomes  so  as  to  select 
those  commodities  which  are  subsidized  and 
thereby  continue  to  maintain  their  real 
purchasing  power  In  the  non-subsidized 
goods.  Since  the  elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
become  more  of  a  direct  Income  transfer 
program,  directly  substltutable  for  non-food 
purchases  Hence,  the  propensity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  Increases  with  relatively 
high  rates  of  infiation  in  non-food,  but  still 
basic  items.' 

Cyclical  and  Seasonal  Sensitivity:  It  Is 
my  judgement  that  the  elimination  of  the 
program's  purchase  requirement  made  it 
more  cyclically  sensitive  than  the  earlier 
program.  Given  'hat  food  stamps  now  are 
directly  substltutable.  the  program  will  re- 
act more  quickly  to  changes  in  aggregate 
economic  activity  The  estimated  seasonal 
and  cyclically  related  parameters  in  our  cur- 
rent food  stamp  forecasting  model  tend  to 
be  weighted  more  heavily  toward  the  pre- 
1977  food  stamp  program.  'While  dummy 
variables  have  been  added  to  reflect  the  new 
law.  the  lack  of  observation  points  precludes 
Interacting  these  new  law  dummies  with 
other  seasonal  dummies  and  cyclically  re- 
lated variables. 

Low-Income  Energy  Assistance  Program: 
Low-income  families  applying  for  low- 
income  energy  assistance  grants  this  last 
winter  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  first  time.  Depend- 
ing on  how  local  energy  assistance  case- 
workers interacted  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, some  indirect  outreach  for  the  food 
stamp  program  could  have  occurred. 

REESTIMATES   FOR   FISCAL    YEARS    1980    AND    198i 

Fiscal  "i'ear  1980:  For  fiscal  year  1980.  it 
is  now  estimated  that  obligations  could 
reach  about  $9,190  million,  or  $497  mlllioa 
more  than  was  estimated  by  CBO  in  Janu- 
ary. The  average  monthly  benefit  per  person 
remains  unchanged  from  the  January  esti- 
mate of  $37  15  The  revised  budget  authority 
and  outlay  estimate  (in  thousands  of  dol- 
lars) appear  below: 


Current  poiicy 


Change, 
January  April  April- 

estimate   reeitiaiate       Januuy 


Budget  auHiority  (BA): 
Appropriations  less 

transfer. $6, 179,676  $6. 179,676  0 

Anticipated 
supplemental    '2,556.174    3,011,374  -(-$455,200 

Total,  BA >8,73S.373    9.191,000    -^55,200 

Outlays  (0): 

Current 8.650,083    9,139,856    -H89.T73 

Prior... 88,568         88,568  0 

Totol.  0 8,738,651    9,228.424    -(-4«9,773 


I  Administration's  supplemental  request  as  submittBd  in  The 
Budget  of  ttie  U.S.  Government,  1981  (Jan.  28.  1980). 

Budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1980  In- 
creases by  approximately  8455  million,  while 
outlays  will  increase  about  $490  million  un- 
der the  revised  CBO  estimates  The  Adminis- 
tration's revised  March  estimates  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  March  31.  estimated  that 
current  policy  budget  authority  would  need 
Ho  be  increased  by  $235  million,  while  out- 
lays would  increase  by  $133  million  The 
April  CBO  estimates  are  significantly  higher 
than  these  revised  Administration  estimates. 

You  should  note  that  S  1309  ithe  Food 
Stamp  Amendments  of  1980 1  currently  pro- 
vides flexibility  for  a  total  appropriation  up 
to  $9,182  million.  This  of  course  assumes  no 
potential  legislative  savings  from  the  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  eliminate  the  July 
updates,  with  estimated  fiscal  year  1980  sav- 
ings of  about  $100  million. 

Fiscal  Year  1981:  For  fiscal  year  1981,  It 
is  now  estimated  that  obligations  will  reach 
about  $10,766  million,  exceeding  our  January 
estimate  by  about  $694  million  Ttie  average 
monthly  benefit  per  person  remains  un- 
changed at  $41.00.  The  revised  current  policy 
budget  authority  and  outlay  estimates  (In 
thousands  of  dollars)  appear  t>elow: 


Current  policy 


January 
estimate 


(%*flft, 
April  re-  April- 

estimate        January 


Budget  authority  (BA): 
Appropriations  ceiling.  16.  235, 900    16,235,900  0 

Additional  anticipated 
appropriations 3.836,072      4,530,248-1-1694,176 

Total.  BA 10.071,972    10,766,148    -H69«.  176 

Outlays  (0): 

New  I0,022.4£0    10,583,123    -^560,663 

Prior 51,193      -1-51,193 

Total,0 10,022,460    10.634,316    -(-611.856 

Budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  wUI 

be  approximately  $694  million  higher  than 
ihe  CBO  current  policy  estimate  developed 
In  January,  total  outlays  will  increase  by 
about  $612  million.  The  Administration's  re- 
vised March  estimates  sho'wed  an  increase  of 
only  $164  million  In  both  budget  authority 
and  outlays  over  their  January  budget  sub- 
mission Again,  the  CBO  April  revisions  are 
significantly  higher  than  the  AdmlnUtra- 
tion's  reestlmates.  The  CBO  current  policy 
estimates  do  not.  of  course.  Include  poten- 
tial legislative  savings 


While  we  have  attempted  to  test  this 
hypothesis  in  the  past  using  the  ratio  of 
non-food  price  inflation  to  food  price  Infla- 
tion, we  have  never  found  significant  re- 
sults My  assumption  is  that  we  have  never 
experienced  the  type  of  non-food  inflation 
we  are  now  experiencing  in  the  presence  of 
a  program  without  the  purchase  require- 
ment. I  therefore  do  not  think  that  the 
earlier  results  necessarily  discount  the  cur- 
rent hypothesis. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  -WAMPLER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  subject 
of  my  special  order  today. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there         The   state   Department,   which   views  the     o.Tlclals  are  now  detailing  steps  to  improve 
objection   to   the  request  of  the  gentle-      situation    as     "delicate."    U   concerned    with     safety.  They  will  meet  again  next  year  to  at- 
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posal,  has  supplanted  banana  leaves.  People 
sit  on  chairs  rather  than  their  haunches. 
making   low-back   pain   a  common   ailment. 


monly  used  for  bottle-feeding  babies,  and  It 
is  sold  in  cans  showing  pictures  of  babies 
accompanied     by     instructions     for     Infant 


tlon  objects  violently  to  Depro-Provera's  use 
here,  calling  it  "grossly  irresponsible"  of 
the  government  to   "distribute  to  our  Malay- 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


i:  1830 

THE  EXPORT  OF  HAZARDOUS 
GOODS  ABROAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Marj'land  (Mr.  Barnes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
winter  I  introduced  H.R.  6587  which 
seeks  to  control  the  export  of  U.S.  goods 
abroad  which  have  been  found  dangerous 
and  banned  in  the  United  States.  Chair- 
man Bingham  this  past  week  scheduled 
hearings  on  H.R.  6587  for  Thursday.  June 
5  and  June  12  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade. 

The  "dumping"  of  banned  U.S.  prod- 
ucts abroad,  usually  in  less  developed 
countries  iLDC'si.  has  attracted  consid- 
erable press  in  recent  months.  Three  ar- 
ticles are  especially  deservir.g  of  my  col- 
leagues' attention.  One  is  an  article  by 
Kathleen  Agena  in  this  past  Sunday's 
New  York  Times  and  another  is  a  col- 
umn by  Barry  Newman  in  a  recent  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

The  third  is  the  excellent  series  of 
stories  by  Mother  Jones  magazine  on  the 
dumpmg  of  hazardous  goods  abroad 
which  was  recently  awarded  the  1980  Na- 
tional Magazine  Award  for  Reporting 
Excellence  by  the  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism  and  the  American  Society  of 
Magazine  Editors.  The  magazine  was  also 
a  finalist  for  the  public  service  award 
from  Columbia  for  the  same  series  that 
was  first  published  last  fall.  The  stories, 
entitled  "The  Corporate  Crime  of  the 
Century,"  can  be  obtained  from  my  ofBce 
by  calling  extension  5-5341  or  stoppmg 
by  1607  Longworth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the  story  in  the 
New  York  Times'  Week  in  Review  sec- 
tion to  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  its 
entirety  and  an  excerpted  column  by 
Barry  Newman  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal to  follow  it: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  .4pr.  27,   1980] 

Hazards  International;   No  Easy  Soldtion 

Is  Possible 

I  By  Kathleen  Agena) 

The  export,  by  the  developed  countries,  of 
banned  or  potentially  hazardous  products  to 
undeveloped  nations  has  raised  new  worries 
In  environ. aental  regulation  The  controversy 
hinges  on  several  critical  Issues.  Among 
these,  one  U'ndamental  question  Is  whether 
the  standfjds  of  environmental  safety 
adopted  in  one  country  are  appropriate  for. 
and  can  be  applied  to.  another. 

While  the  easiest  solution  would  be  for 
each  nation  to  set  Its  own  standards,  many 
lack  funds  or  technical  personnel  to  support 
a  system  of  environmental  regulation  like 
that  In  the  United  States  or  other  developed 
countries  Should  thev,  then,  adopt  standards 
In  use  by  a  selected  develooed  country? 
Should  a  developed  country  adopt  standards 
for  them  bv  refusing  to  export  potentially 
harmful  products?  Should  an  Intemitlonal 
aeencv  define  standards  to  be  applied  by  all 
nations''  If  so,  who  should  enforce  the 
standards? 


The  State  Department,  which  views  the 
situation  as  "delicate."  Is  concerned  with 
overreaching  its  authority  and  assuming  a 
paternalistic  role  toward  the  poorer  coun- 
tries. "We  have  to  be  careful  about  Big 
Brotherlsm,"  says  Jack  Neylan  of  the  Pesti- 
cides and  Toxic  Substances  Enforcement 
Office,  "the  developing  countries  feel  they 
have  a  right  to  make  these  decisions  them- 
selves." 

While  many  countries  in  Central  and 
South  America.  Africa  and  Asia  Implicitly 
agree  with  this  view  and  argue  that  no  other 
country  has  the  right  to  control  Interna- 
tional trade  in  toxic  or  potentially  harmful 
products,  other  countries  feel  they  are  being 
exploited  to  provide  markets  for  goods  that 
cannot  be  sold  elsewhere.  "We  do  not  think 
It  Is  right  or  moral,"  says  Francis  Kaslna, 
Kenya's  Deputy  Permanent  Representative 
to  the  United  Nations.  "If  a  product  is 
banned  In  the  country  where  It  Is  manufac- 
tured. It  should  not  be  sold  to  another 
country,  especially  when  the  recipient  coun- 
try Is  not  even  warned  of  the  potential 
danger  of  these  products." 

The  problem  Is  exacerbated  by  the  wide 
range  of  banned  or  restricted  products  being 
exported.  Contraceptives,  pesticides.  PCB  in- 
sulators, asbestos,  Trls-treated  baby  clothes, 
baby  formulas,  toxic  chemicals  In  various 
compounds,  prescription  drugs,  and  other 
medical  supplies  are  all  part  of  the  package. 
The  Importing  countries  may  determine  that 
some  of  these  products  are  worth  the  risk. 

*  •  •  Many  developing  countries,  particu- 
larly In  tropical  zones,  chose  to  use  DDT 
because  they  felt  Its  risk  would  be  offset  by 
the  benefits  of  crop  protection  and  malaria 
control.  Then  scientific  studies  began  to 
show  that  mosqultos  build  up  resistance  to 
DDT  and  other  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  pes- 
ticides quickly,  particularly  when  applied  In 
the  heavy  doses  commonly  used  In  tropical 
zones.  By  1976,  24  mosquito  species  were 
known  to  be  resistant  to  DDT  and  43  were 
resistant  to  Its  chemical  relative  Dieldrln, 
also  banned  In  the  United  States.  Further, 
with  the  enactment  of  new  stringent  con- 
trols, the  developed  countries  began  to  reject 
large  quantities  of  food  becmse  of  DDT  resi- 
dues above  permissible  limits:  500  000  pounds 
of  beef  from  El  Salvador  were  rejected  by  the 
United  States  In  1976.  The  developing  coun- 
tries find  that  their  own  right  to  evaluate 
and  set  standards  has  been  surreptitiously 
reduced. 

But  food  contaminated  with  banned  pesti- 
cides continues  to  make  Its  way  back  Into  the 
developed  coxmtrles.  The  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration estimates  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  food  Imported  In  1979  contained 
resldves  of  DDT  and  other  banned  pesticides 
and  a  reecnt  .series  In  The  I  os  Angeles  Times 
reported  that  banned  pesticides  are  being 
smuggled  back  into  this  country  from  Cen- 
tral America.  Conscquentlv.  the  develooed 
countries  find  that  their  ablUtv  to  regulate 
Is  aleo  diminished  by  conflicting  standards 
abroad. 

The  difficulties  of  regulatlne  toxic  products 
are  compounded  by  Incongruities  In  the  tech- 
nology required  to  handle  them  For  examnle. 
agricultural  chemicals  applied  bv  machine 
In  developed  countries  are  often  aooUed  else- 
where by  sprayers  on  the  backs  of  farm  la- 
borers, who  wear  no  soeclal  orotectlve  cloth- 
Inp  and  often  mix  the  chemicals  by  hand 
Warning  labels.  If  they  apnear  at  all,  are 
usually  In  the  language  of  the  exporting 
country. 

The  Policy  Sciences  Center,  a  nonprofit  re- 
search orifanlzatlon.  has  arranged  unofficial 
talks  between  the  Inte'-natlonal  rhernlcal  In- 
dustry and  the  governments  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. As  a  result  of  a  meeting  held  last  year  In 
Cos* a  Rica,  representatives  of  Dow.  Du  Pont 
and  Shell,  among  others,  and  Latin  .American 


o.llclals  are  now  detailing  steps  to  Improve 
safety.  They  will  meet  again  next  year  to  at- 
tempt to  reach  a  consensus  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  measures. 

MORE    TRUTH    IN    PACKAGING 

The  state  Department  is  trying  to  Improve 
its  system  of  notifying  forelt,n  governments 
when  a  product  has  been  banned,  recalled, 
or  restricted  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
supply  more  detailed  information  on  the 
dangers  of  these  products.  The  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide  and  Rodentlcide  Act  was 
amended  in  1978  to  require  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  an  unregistered  pesticide  cannot 
be  exported  unless  the  recipient  country  ac- 
knowledges that  it  understands  the  pesticide 
is  unregistered  and  cannot  be  sold  In  the 
United  .States. 

The  United  Nations  Environment  Program 
has  condemned  the  export  of  hazardous 
products  as  currently  practiced  and  has  ap- 
pealed to  exporting  countries  to  halt  sales 
of  banned  or  restricted  products  until  ade- 
quate tests  on  environmental  safety  can  be 
carried  out  In  the  recipient  countries.  It  has 
also  requested  the  provision  of  more  detailed 
information  on  the  dangers  of  these  goods  to 
the  recipient  countries  Several  United  Na- 
tions agencies  are  initiating  steps  to  define 
certain  minimal  standards  of  safety,  but  con- 
crete results  are  not  likely  to  appear  for  sev- 
eral years.  As  continuing  accidents  with  haz- 
ardous chemicals  in  the  United  States  show — 
most  recently  last  week's  explosion  at  a  toxic 
duinping  site  In  Elizabeth.  N.J. — standards 
alone,  however  high,  will  not  solve  the 
problem. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  8.  1980] 

WATCHnoos    Abroad:    Consum«-r    Protection 

Is  Underdeveloped  in  the  Third  World 
(By  Barry  Newman) 

Penang.  Malaysia — "Mexaform?"  The 
Tamil  clerk  nods  and  swiftly  produces  10 
tablets  sealed  In  plastic  on  a  card  The  drug 
is  a  dysentery  remedy  better  known  elsewhere 
as  Enterovloform — and  often  cited  for  Its 
harmful  side  effects,  tt  is  banned  In  Japan, 
off  the  market  in  the  U  S. 

You  can  get  It  In  Malaysia  and  many  other 
countries,  thoueh  Only  pharmacies  are  en- 
titled to  sell  the  drug  here,  but  this  little 
general  store,  at  a  dusty  crossroads  near  a 
fishing  village,  has  Mexaform  and  a  lot  of 
otb"r  surprlsln'!'  items  for  sale. 

There  are  locally  made  eyebrow  pencils 
laden  with  lead:  mosquito  colls  Impreg- 
nated with  DDT  (they  have  been  banned 
here  since  1972);  babv  bottles  of  polyvinyl 
chloride  (they  melt  In  the  water  boded  to 
sterilize  them):  condensed  milk  loaded  with 
sugar,  sold  as  food  for  Infants:  ginger  candy 
whose  cherry  color  usually  Is  derived  from 
Red  Dve  No.  2  (banned  in  the  U.S.  as 
cancer-causing) . 

all-purpose  citre 

Does  the  clerk  have  penicillin?  He  turns 
to  root  through  a  drawer  behind  his  counter, 
and  fln'^lnf'  no  bills  onlv  nenlclllin  oint- 
ment, offers  a  consolation;  a  bottle  of  color- 
less llauld  that,  according  to  It  label,  con- 
tains dissolved  rhinoceros  horn.  Tt  promises 
Immediate  relief  from  "malaria,  high- 
temperature  fever  affecting  heart  and  four 
limbs,  climate  giddiness,  Insanity,  toothache, 
etc" 

"Most  people  get  sick,  they  take  this,"  the 
clerk  says. 

So  it  Is  with  consumer  protection  In  the 
Third  World  Malaysia  Is  one  of  those  devel- 
oping nations  rich  enotigh  to  make  or 
Import  the  whole  range  of  consumer  prod- 
ucts but  not  oulte  developed  enough  to  be 
concerned  with  effectively  screening  out 
their  evils. 

Life  here  on  any  level  has  grown  comnll- 
cated.  Plastic  wrap,  with  Its  problems  of  dls- 
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posal,  has  supplanted  banana  leaves.  People 
sit  on  chairs  rather  than  their  haunches, 
making  low-back  pain  a  common  aliment. 
The  Malaysian  marketplace  now  Is  fraught 
with  the  "new  and  the  unknown.  The  con- 
sumer, largely  uninformed  and  unprotected. 
is  a  sitting  duck. 

"We  haven't  reached  affluence,"  says 
Mohammed  Idrls,  "but  we  already  suffer 
from  all  Its  ills." 

NADER    OF   THE   EAST 

Mr.  Idris,  an  Indian  Moslem  merchant.  Is 
Malaysia's  answer  to  Ralph  Nader.  He  Is  a 
founder  and  president  of  the  Consumers' 
Association  of  Penang,  by  many  accounts 
the  largest  and  loudest  consumers'  group  in 
the  Third  World.  For  10  years  the  associa- 
tion has  been  keeping  track  of  septic  tanks 
and  polluted  waters,  potholes  and  weevUy 
rice.  It  has  been  blowing  the  whistle  on 
bogus  Job  agencies,  unlicensed  optometrists 
and  moonshine,  and  pushing  the  panic  but- 
ton on  flammable  teddy  bears,  deforestation, 
war  toys  and  broken  glass  in  bottled  drink. 

"We  create  pressures  within  the  bureauc- 
racy." explains  Martin  Khor,  research  direc- 
tor for  the  Penang  group;  he  has  a  master's 
degree  in  economics  from  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity. Mr.  Khor  asserts  that  "if  we  educate 
the  public,  the  bureaucrats  will  have  to 
listen." 

It  isn't  as  if  Malaysia's  government  had 
totally  failed  the  consumer  There  are  laws 
against  phony  discounts  and  short-weight- 
ing, plus  rules  covering  labels,  preserva- 
tives, food  coloring  and  Installment  buying. 
Malaysia  has  an  Environmental  Quality  Act 
and  a  Price  Control  Act.  A  UN  survey  shows 
that  its  consumer  laws  cover  much  the 
same  ground  as  those  of  Japan.  Canada  and 
West  Germany  But.  with  the  exception  of  a 
new  seat-belt  ordinance  for  motorists,  the 
laws  aren't  overly  strict,  and  they  don't 
seem  to  be  applied  with  much  vigor. 
.  •  •  •  • 

In  Malaysia,  shrimp  paste  has  a  warm 
brown  color  that  comes — says  the  Consum- 
ers' Association — from  rhodamlne-B.  a  chem- 
ical long  banned  by  the  government.  The 
pale  yellow  cclcr  of  bean  curd  Is  Imparted  by 
metanil  yellow,  also  banned.  Western  eso- 
terlca  like  unit  pricing  and  shelf-life  limits 
are  unheard  of  here;  at  one  Penang  super- 
market, codfish  fingers  cost  more  per  ounce 
in  the  10-ounce  box  than  In  the  six-ounce 
box.  The  same  store  recently  was  selling  bot- 
tles of  Hellmans  Big  H  Burger  Sauce  marked 
"buy  before  June  11.  1979." 

The  maker  of  Woodward's  Celebrated 
Gripe  Water,  a  British  concoction  for  Infant 
discomforts,  legally  lists  Ingredients  on  Its 
Malaysian  label  In  Latin.  In  Britain,  the  la- 
bel is  In  English,  and  It  sets  a  limit  of  eight 
doses  a  day.  (A  consumers'  group  In  neigh- 
boring Singapore  reported  a  year  ago  that 
Gripe  Water  sold  there  contains  almost 
twice  the  4.9'";  alcohol  declared  on  the  label, 
perhaps  explaining  why  It  puts  baby  to 
sleep.) 

Brand's  Essence  of  Chicken,  another 
British  import,  is  sold  In  minute  bottles  (to 
fit  minute  budgets)  and  heavily  promoted  as 
concentrated  protein  A  consumers'  group  In 
the  Malaysian  state  of  Selangor  found  a  few 
years  ago  that  this  protein  costs  130  times 
more  than  the  protein  in  local  whitebait.  It 
didn't  matter.  Essence  of  Chicken  and  prod- 
ucts like  It  remain  popular. 

A  LONG  TIME 

The  government  has  written  a  code  of 
ethics  for  companies  selling  powdered  Infant 
formulas.  But  there  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  sweetened  condensed  milk,  which 
contains  45^7  sugar  by  weight  and.  in  1976, 
was  declared  "highly  unsuitable  for  Infants 
and  young  children"  by  the  UN  Protein-Ca- 
lorie Advisory  Group.  In  Malaysia,  it  is  com- 


monly used  for  bottle-feeding  babies,  and  It 
IS  sold  in  cans  showing  pictures  of  babies 
accompanied  by  instructions  for  Infant 
feeding. 

One  of  the  suppliers  is  Carnation  Co.  in 
Los  Angeles.  A  spokesman  there  says  the 
labels  in  question  "have  been  phased  out  for 
a  long  lime."  How  long?  "A  matter  of 
months." 

Products  recognized  as  dangerous  In  the 
West  may  be  even  more  unhealthy  In  their 
Third  World  formulations  One  is  Benson 
and  Hedges  cigarets,  made  by  BAT  Indus- 
tries Ltd.  In  the  British  home  market,  this 
cigaret  has  a  tar  content  of  17  milligrams. 
But  a  1978  study  by  the  U.S.  government's 
Smoking  and  Health  Program  found  that  the 
same  brand  sold  m  Malaysia  had  30  milli- 
grams of  tar  per  cigaret.  a  76';    increase. 

In  London,  a  BAT.  spokesman  says,  "It's 
merely  a  reflection  of  consumer  taste."  In 
developed  countries,  he  explains,  consumers 
have  shown  a  preference  for  low  tar  levels. 
But  this  trend  isn't  evident  in  the  Third 
World  because  consumers  there  smoke  fewer 
cigarettes  per  day,  so  they  "tend  to  prefer 
more  taste." 

B.A.T.  disputes  the  UN  figure  of  30  mg  for 
the  Malaysian  Benson  and  Hedges.  "Sub- 
stantially too  high,"  says  an  official  But  the 
company  says  it  can't  reveal  the  real  figure. 
That  is  "a  commercial  secret." 

Dieldrln.  Aldrln.  heptacblor  and  chlordane. 
highly  toxic  pesticides  that  are  banned  in 
the  U.S.,  are  freely  marketed  In  Malaysia, 
along  with  other  chemical  and  pharmaceu- 
tical Items  restricted  in  advanced  economies. 
The  'nternatlonal  Organization  of  Consum- 
ers Unions  has  put  together  a  sampler  from 
the  Drug  Index  for  Malaysia  and  Singapore, 
for  example,  of  eight  drugs  off  the  shelves 
elsewhere  and  approved  here. 

Besides  clioquinol.  the  chief  Ingredient  of 
Mexaform.  they  include  chloroform,  which 
has  been  ordered  removed  from  over-the- 
counter  remedies  in  the  U.S.:  and  dipyrone. 
which  has  been  removed  from  cold  medi- 
cines in  the  U.S. 

PROBLEM   FOR  TEETH 

The  antibiotic  tetracycline  Is  distributed 
here  by  Dow  Chemical  Co.  listing  dosages  for 
children.  Other  international  distributors 
warn  that  the  drug  can  cause  teeth  discolor- 
ation in  children  and  shouldn't  be  used  by 
women  in  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  or 
by  children  under  eight.  Dow  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  hazard  in  its  package  Inserts  dis- 
tributed in  Malaysia. 

"The  literature  has  to  conform  to  local 
registration  regulations,  which  aren't  up  to 
international  standards  sometimes.  "  says 
Jackie  Tay.  I>ow's  pharmaceutical  division 
representative  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  the  Malay- 
sian capital,  "There  isn't  much  on  the  in- 
-sert  The  literature  leaves  much  to  be  de- 
,sired  We  have  marketing  communications 
people  pursuing  this  matter  right  now. 
These  things  don't  get  done  overnight." 

The  drug  Depo-Provera.  made  by  Upjohn 
Co  .  is  used  by  the  Malaysian  government  In 
birth-control  programs  Given  by  injection. 
it  Is  said  to  be  effective  for  three  months  or 
more  But  in  the  US  .  the  Food  and  Drug 
.'Vdministration  has  declined  to  license  It  for 
birth-control  uses  The  agency  cited  evi- 
dence that  the  drug  causes  menstrual  diffi- 
culties in  women  and  breast  cancer  in  ani- 
mals. Upjohn  is  challenging  the  FDA  stand 
in  court. 

The  FDA  found  that  in  the  U.S.  the  risks 
outweighed  the  benefits  of  using  Depo-Prov- 
era as  a  contraceptive  (it  is  approved  for 
use  as  an  intlcancer  drug).  In  the  Third 
World,  however,  the  risk-benefit  calculation 
is  different,  and  some  experts  suggest  that 
even  a  risky  drug  might  be  worthwhile  If  It 
had  a  great  effect  on  the  population-control 
problem. 

Martin  Khor  of  the  Consumers'  Associa- 


tion objects  violently  to  Depro-Provera's  use 
here,  calling  it  "grossly  irresponsible"  of 
the  government  to  "distribute  to  our  Malay- 
sian women  a  drug  which  has  Ijeen  banned 
In  the  Western  countries  where  It  origi- 
nated." 

The  industrialized  nations  clearly  aren't 
straining  to  curtail  exports  of  products  that 
they  restrict  at  home  Very  often,  govern- 
ment agencies  don't  have  the  power  to  do 
that.  The  State  Department  does  provide  an 
Informational  service,  issuing  notices  of 
bans  and  recalls  through  its  embassies,  but 
these  are  less  than  comprehensive 

Some  people  think  the  service  isn't 
needed  "Just  about  every  country  in  the 
world  has  an  embassy  in  Washington.  "  says 
an  American  In  Malaysia  who  asks  not  to  be 
identified  '"All  this  information  Is  published 
In  the  Federal  Register  If  they  feel  af- 
fected, they  ought  to  do  something  about  it. 
Are  we  supposed  to  step  In  and  run  their 
goddam  countries?" 

Whether  Malaysia's  government  allows 
such  items  in  by  design  or  neglect  is  diffi- 
cult to  fathom  According  to  Tey  Boon  Hwa. 
head  of  the  consumer-affairs  division  In  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Industry,  the 
country  is  kept  Informed  by  its  trade  com- 
missions overseas.  "I  wouldn't  say  regu- 
larly." he  concedes  "On  and  off." 

The  Consumers'  Association  of  Penang, 
meanwhile,  isn't  notified  of  anything  by  any- 
body Its  staff  watches  the  newspapers,  roou 
through  60  consumer  magazines  from 
around  the  world,  follows  up  complaints  and 
tries  to  let  the  public  know  whats  going  on. 
■"Weve  had  an  impact.'"  says  lu  president. 
Mohammed  Idris.    "A  small  Impact  "  • 


CONCERNS    OF   SMALL    BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  the  Members,  indeed  all 
in  Congress  with  responsibility  of  hear- 
ing and  considering  the  concerns  of  small 
business,  should  be  made  aware  of  and 
give  attention  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8  of  S.  2245  now  pending  with  the 
Committee  of  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. The  specific  provision  to  which 
I  have  referenced  is  the  one  providmg 
for  legislation  respecting  so-called 
"back-haul"  trips  by  trucks  involved  m 
transporting  food  and  food  products. 
Ihat  provision  has  been  inserted  in  S. 
2245  on  the  basis  of  the  argument  that 
it  is  needed  to  permit  the  saving  of  fuel 
in  the  operation  of  trucks.  The  allega- 
tion is  that  unless  mentioned  specific 
provision  should  be  enacted.  U  would  be 
unlawful  for  trucks  to  pick  up  food  and 
food  products  for  back-haul  trips.  This 
is  not  so. 

Persons  I  regard  as  being  well- 
informed  concerning  the  interests  of 
small  business  firms  and  their  needs  for 
protection  against  unlawful  and  in- 
jurious price  discrimination,  have  in- 
formed me  that  they  are  convinced  that 
this  proposed  legislative  provision  con- 
cermng  back-haul  would  undoubtedly 
emasculate,  if  not  repeal,  laws  enacted 
by  Congress  to  protect  small  business 
firms  from  injurious  price  discrimination. 

In  view  of  this,  on  April  3,  1980,  I 
submitted  a  statement  to  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business.  The 
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purpose  of  my   letter  was   to  alert  the     to  the  transportation  of  food  and  grocery 
committee  about  some  of  the  concerns     products  by  motor  vehicles.  The  provision 


views  on  how  it  would  Injure  small  business 
if   the  legislation  should   be  approved,  that 
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the  House  Small  Business  Committee; 
Tom  Steed,  a  member  and  Former 
Chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 


proposal  to  which  I  have  made  reference  as 
has  been  set  forth  In  S  1787  and  now  Incor- 
ported  as  a  provision  in  S.  2245. 


We  will  request  to  be  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  as  expeditiously  as 
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purpose  of  my  letter  was  to  alert  the 
committee  about  some  of  the  concerns 
held  by  small  business  interests  regard- 
ing the  proposals  which  have  been  made 
for  legislation  respecting  the  so-called 
backhaul  trips  my  trucks  involved  in 
transporting  food  and  food  products, 
and  to  request  that  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  be  provided  with  the 
opportunity  of  holding  hearings  and 
making  a  report  on  what  effects  this 
legislation  would  have  on  small  business 
and  on  the  laws,  specifically  the  Flobin- 
son-Patman  Act.  which  were  enacted  to 
aid  in  protecting  small  business  firms 
against  injurious  price  discriminations 
and  pricing. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust,  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act.  and  Related  Matters  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business  in 
1975 — and  I  continue  to  sit  on  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee.  Therefore.  I 
am  sure  you  understand  my  deep  con- 
cern to  study  and  investigate,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  legislation  which  may 
affect  small  business  and  emasculate  the 
Robinson -Patman  Act. 

Of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  since 
April  3.  1980.  the  Senate  has  passed 
S.  2245.  including  the  section  8  thereof 
to  which  I  have  made  reference.  That 
notwithstanding,  as  I  understand  it,  no 
hearings  have  been  held  on  the  men- 
tioned section  8  provision. 

Now.  it  is  up  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  its  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic works  and  Transportation  to  consider 
the  plea  on  the  behalf  of  small  business 
mterests  that  a  hearing  opportunity  be 
provided  concerning  the  effects  of  this 
proposed  legislation  would  have  on  small 
business  and  on  the  laws,  specifically  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  which  were  en- 
acted to  aid  in  protecting  small  business 
firms  against  injurious  price  discrimi- 
nation and  pricing. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  here  a 
letter  from  the  chairman  and  a  number 
of  the  members  of  the  Hou-^e  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  m  which  a  request  for 
the  opportunity  of  such  a  hearing  is 
voiced,  and  also  a  letter  that  I  have 
addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 
The  material  is  as  follows : 

Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Washington.  D  C 
Hon.  James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Surface  Trans- 
portation, Committee  on  Public   Works 
and    Transportation.    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr    Chairman:    You   are   aware     we 
are  sure    that  S    2245.  the  trucking  deregu- 
lation legLslailve  proposal,  has  had  Included 
in  It  as  an  amendment  the  provision  which 
had   been   Included   In   S.    1787    That   latter 
provision   purports  to  provide   for  reducing 
or   e  imlnating   empty   back-haul    by   trucks 
nvoived  in  the  transportation  of  food  and 
food  products 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  alert  vou 
to  some  of  the  concerns  held  by  smaH  b^" 
ness  interests  regarding  the  proposals  which 
have  been  made  for  legislation  respecUn^ 
the  so  called  "back  haul'  trips  by  trucks  In- 
volved m  transporting  food  and  food  oroS 

^ev^o^r:?tat--^-^%rir^-^^^^^^^^ 


to  the  transportation  of  food  and  grocery 
products  by  motor  vehicles.  The  provision 
thereof  of  concern  to  the  small  business  In- 
terests Is  quoted  as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a  seller  of  food 
and  grocery  products  using  a  uniform  zone 
delivery  pricing  system  to  compensate  a  cus- 
tomer who  picks  up  purchased  food  and 
grocery  products  at  the  shipping  point  of  the 
seller.  Such  compensation  shall  be  available 
to  all  customers  of  the  seller  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis,  and  may  not  exceed  the 
actual  cost  to  the  seller  of  delivery  to  such 
customer  which  would  otherwise  be  In- 
curred by  the  seller  under  the  uniform  zone 
delivery  system." 

S.  1787  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation. No  hearings  were  held  on  it.  How- 
ever, only  a  few  days  ago  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  It  was  offered  and  accepted 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  2245.  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  trucking  deregulation  legislation. 

Small  business  Interests  have  become 
alarmed  over  this  course  of  events  and  they 
have  implored  and  persuaded  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  to  hold  hearings 
regarding  the  problem  which  would  be  cre- 
ated for  small  business  in  the  event  the  pro- 
visions contained  In  S.  1787  should  be  en- 
acted into  law  as  provided  for  In  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  2245  as  above  mentioned.  A  hear- 
ing on  that  matter  was  held  by  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  on  April  3.  1980. 
We  are  informed  that  at  that  time  repre- 
sentatives of  thousands  of  small  business 
firms  presented  testimony  stating  why  the 
proposed  legislation  which  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  provision  set  forth  In  S.  1787 
and  now  an  amendment  to  S.  2245  is  opposed. 

The  undersigned  wish  to  go  on  record  as 
expressing,  in  the  interest  of  .small  business, 
their  concern  regarding  comparable  provi- 
sions of  proposed  legislation  now  before  your 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transportation. 

The  undersigned  are  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  and  some  previ- 
ously served  as  members  of  an  Ad  Hoc  Sub- 
committee on  Antitrust.  The  Robinson-Pat- 
man Act.  and  Related  Matters  which  held 
hearings  and  produced  House  Report  No.  94- 
1738.  Those  hearings  and  that  report  referred 
to  a  number  of  efforts  to  weaken,  emascu- 
late or  repeal  provisions  of  law.  Including 
those  set  forth  in  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act 
which  prohibits  various  discriminatory  prac- 
tices which  have  been  found  to  hinder,  in- 
jure and  eliminate  small  business  firms  from 
the  competitive  picture  in  our  economy.  One 
of  the  efforts  that  was  considered  and  re- 
ported revolved  about  and  was  involved  In  a 
campaign  to  require  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  announce  that  discriminatory 
pricing  which  would  be  Involved  in  the  so- 
called  loading  of  trucks  for  "back  haul"  was 
not  and  should  not  be  considered  as  dis- 
crimination within  the  meaning  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  as  amended  by  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  or  an  unfair  practice  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  See 
House  Report  No.  94-1738  pages  111-114  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  for  your  informa- 
tion. 

Following  the  failure  of  those  efforts  by 
representatives  of  some  of  the  largest  food 
chain  organizations  In  the  United  States  to 
have  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  approve 
their  plans  to  the  detriment  of  small  busi- 
ness, those  represenUtlves  then  turned  their 
attention  towards  proposals  for  legislation 
which  would  approve  what  they  desired.  First. 
they,  on  their  allegation  that  their  proposal 
would  result  In  a  .savings  of  fuel  for  trucks, 
supported  a  Senate  proposal  Involved  In  S. 
1699  of  the  95th  Congress.  Following  hear- 
ings on  that  matter,  before  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  of  the  Energy  Committee  of 
the  Senate  and  after  representatives  of  small 
business    firms     testified    concerning     their 


views  on  how  It  would  Injure  small  business 
if  the  legislation  should  be  approved,  that 
bill  was  not  enacted.  Subsequently  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 7  and  8  of  1977  held  hearings  before 
its  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust,  Consumers 
and  Employment  on  the  problems  that  would 
be  created  by  such  legislative  proposals  as 
had  been  set  forth  in  S  1699.  The  record  of 
all  of  the  small  business  opposition  con- 
tained In  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  was 
in  a  large  part  repeated  before  the  Senate  and 
the  House  committees  and  resulted  In  no  ac- 
tion being  taken  in  the  95th  Congress  on 
those  legislative  proposals. 

Nevertheless,  now  it  Is  discovered  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  small  business  firms 
throughout  the  country  have  taken  such  a 
strong  position  against  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  would  thus  weaken,  emasculate 
or  repeal  certain  provisions  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  against  discriminatory  practices 
and  discriminatory  pricing  and  despite  the 
fact  that  President  Carter  during  the  course 
of  his  campaign  in  October  1976  In  Cleveland. 
Ohio,  strongly  denounced  efforts  to  weaken 
the  Roblnson-Patman  Act  and  promised  that 
as  President  he  would  seek  strong  and  tough 
enforcement  of  the  same  and  would  oppose 
efforts  to  weaken  such  law.  we  now  find  simi- 
lar proposals  contained  in  an  amendment 
(without  hearings)  and  put  on  at  the  last 
minute  as  a  provision  in  8  2245.  The  same 
large  food  chain  organizations  are  pressing 
for  enactment  of  such  provision  despite 
opposition  from  small  business. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  letter  as  above 
stated  is  to  alert  you  respecting  the  con- 
cerns of  thousands  of  small  business  firms 
throughout  the  United  States  over  these 
proposals. 

However,  it  Is  our  request  that  your  sub- 
committee not  approve  the  above  mentioned 
specific  proposal  regarding  the  "back  haul" 
problem    at    this    time    but    instead    so    act 
as  to  provide  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee   the    opportunity    for    Investigation, 
studies,    hearings   and   reports  on    this  par- 
ticular  problem.   It   isn't   necessarj-   to   hold 
up  and  postpone  action  on  trucking  deregu- 
lation legislation  in  order  to  do  that.  Hear- 
ings have   been   held  in   the  Senate  on  the 
need   for   deregulation   of   trticking.   But   no 
hearings    have    been    held    on    the    pending 
proposal  regarding  the  "back  haul"  problem 
We  want  small  business  to  be  heard  on  that 
specific    legislative    proposal    before    consid- 
eration and  action  thereon  by  the  Congress. 
Accordingly,    we    are    requesting    that    your 
committee  provide  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  with  the  opportunity  of  holding 
hearings  and  issuing  a  report  on  the  effects 
this  so  called    "back  haul  "  legislation  would 
have    on    small    business    and    on    the    laws 
which    were    enacted    to    aid    in    protecting 
small  business  firms  against  injurious  price 
discriminations    and    pricing.    In    that    way. 
we.  as  members  of  Congress,  would  be  afford- 
ing small  business  and  other  Interested  per- 
sons   the    opportunity   to    be   heard    by   the 
Senate  and  the  House  Small  Business  Com- 
mittees and  other  Committees  having  legis- 
lative jurisdiction  over  the  subject  matter. 
Respectfully  yours. 
Neal   Smith.   Chairman:    Henry  B    Gon- 
zalez.    Member    of    the    House    Small 
Business      Committee      and      Former 
Chairman  of  Us  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on    Antitrust,    the    Roblnson-Patman 
Act    and    Related    Matters:    James   M 
Hanley,  a  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business   Committee   and    Formerly   a 
member  of  Us  Ad  Hoc  Subcommittee 
on    Antitrust,    the    Roblnson-Patman 
Act  and  Related  Matters;   Berkley  Be- 
dell.  Chairman   of   the   Subcommittee 
on   Antitrust   and   Restraint   of  Trade 
Activities  Affecting  Small  Business  of 
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the  House  Small  Business  Committee; 
Tom  Steed,  a  member  and  Former 
Chairman  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.C. 
Hon   James  E   Carter. 
The  President  of  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  affording  me  an  opportunity  to  talk  with 
you  while  enroute  from  San  Antonio  and 
exchange  our  points  of  view. 

Mr.  President,  with  reference  to  another 
matter,  I  wish  to  mention  to  you.  I  should 
first  say  that  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note 
that  you.  as  I.  have  for  a  long  time  been  sup- 
porters of  appropriate  opportunities  for  the 
members  of  our  small  business  community. 
In  that  regard  it  was  pleasing  to  me  to  note 
the  public  statement  you  made  to  officials  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Association  In 
Cleveland  in  October,  1976.  during  the  course 
of  your  campaign,  when  those  officials  asked 
you  to  state  your  position  regarding  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act. 

I  understand  that  on  that  occasion  you 
said.  "We  need  to  have  tough  enforcement  of 
the  antitrust  laws  and  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  Our  system  of  competitive  free  enter- 
prise must  be  preserved,  as  anything  that 
lessens  competition  hurts  us  all." 

At  about  that  time.  I  was  not  only  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
but  also  Chairman  of  Us  Ad  Hoc  Subcommit- 
tee on  Antitrust,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act. 
and  related  matters.  In  that  connection  we 
stiidied  and  reported  regarding  the  efforts  of 
representatives  of  some  big  business  firm 
to  weaken  if  not  repeal  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act.  You  will  recall  that  some  officials  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  the  Nixon-Ford  Ad- 
ministration had  worked  to  help  achieve 
these  aims  of  big  business. 

One  of  my  purposes  In  mentioning  these 
things  to  you  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that 
recently  what  appears  to  be  .some  new  efforts 
of  representatives  of  big  business  to  accom- 
plish a  weakening  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  occurred  through  the  introduction  of  a 
bill  S.  1787  in  the  Senate.  No  hearings  were 
held  on  that  bill  but  nevertheless  It  became 
incorporated  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  on 
another  subject  in  S  2245  The  Trucking  De- 
regulation Bill. 

Now  on  the  Trucking  Deregulation  BUI. 
there  appears  to  have  been  ample  hearings 
and  of  course  the  Senate  quite  appropriately 
approved  that  bill  by  a  vote  of  70  to  20  with- 
out realizing  that  the  amendment  to  which 
I  have  referred  wa.s  Incorporated  therein. 

As  of  now  S.  2245  is  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  Transportation  for  considera- 
tion and  action.  I  and  other  members  of  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee,  including 
Chairman  Neal  Smith  iD-IA  have  forwarded 
a  letter  to  the  Honorable  James  J.  Howard. 
Chairman  Subcommittee  on  the  said  com- 
mittee on  transportation,  calling  attention  to 
concerns  of  small  bu.slness  regarding  the  in- 
corporation in  the  substance  of  S.  1787  Into 
S.  2245  and  what  it  could  do  to  weaken  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act  A  copy  of  that  letter 
Is  attached  for  your  information. 

One  of  my  reasons  for  referring  to  this 
matter  in  this  letter  is  the  position,  as  I 
understand  it.  of  some  officials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  who  have  written  to  Con- 
gress that  they  and  oerhaDs  the  Department 
to  energy  support  the  legislative  proposals 
which  had  been  introduced  in  S    1787. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  if  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  taken  a  position  in 
Its  communications  with  Congress.  Incon- 
sistent if  not  contradictory  with  your  posi- 
tion repardlne  the  neei  to  hold  firm  aealnst 
weakening  the  Robinson-Patman  Act.  I 
would  believe  that  has  been  done  without 
full  realization  of  the  effect  of  the  legislative 


proposal  to  which  I  have  made  reference  as 
has  been  set  forth  in  S.  1787  and  now  incor- 
ported  as  a  provision  in  S.  2245. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  my  calling  this 
matter  to  your  attention  In  this  way,  at  this 
time.  However,  I  believe  this  is  a  matter  of 
Importance  to  you  and  to  the  small  business 
community  and  that  you  know  about  this. 
With  continued  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez, 
Member  of  Congress. 


We  will  request  to  be  heard  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  as  expeditiously  as 
possible.* 


STATEMENT  OF  CHAIRMAN  AL  ULL- 
MAN.  COMMITTEE  ON  WAYS  AND 
MEANS.  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
RULE  TO  BE  REQUESTED  ON  HR. 
6783,  TO  AUTHORIZE  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  U.S.  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  COMMISSION.  THE 
U.S.  CUSTOMS  SERVICE.  AND  THE 
OFFICE  OF  THE  U.S.  TRADE  REP- 
RESENTATIVE FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981.  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  'Mr.  Ullman >  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
25,  1980,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  favorably  reported  to  the  House 
H,R.  6783.  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission <ITC  > .  the  U.S.  Customs  Service, 
and  the  Office  of  the  U.S  Trade  Repre- 
sentative for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purpases. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  ITC  be  reimbursed  by 
other  agencies  for  studies  requested  of 
the  ITC  by  such  agencies.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  adjustments  in  Customs 
Service  authorization  levels  to  reflect  au- 
tomatic salary*  supplementals.  increase 
the  charges  for  certain  overtime  services 
so  as  to  recover  fully  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing such  services,  limit  or  "cap"  overtime 
pay  to  any  one  Customs  Officer  to  no 
more  than  S20.000 — without  the  express 
written  consent  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs — and  prohibit  any  acceleration 
in  the  current  system  of  collecting  cus- 
toms duties  on  commercial  transactions. 

In  addition  to  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  for  fiscal  year  1981.  the 
bill  would  provide  for  adjustments  in  au- 
thorization levels  to  reflect  automatic 
salary  supplementals. 

Pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  I  take  this  occasion  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  rule  that  I  will  request  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H  R.  6783  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  specifically  instructed  me  to 
request  the  Committee  on  Rules  to  grant 
a  modified  rule  which  would  be  open  as 
to  the  amounts  of  the  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  the  three  agencies 
and  closed  as  to  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill;  would  provide  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate,  to  be  equally  divided;  would 
waive  all  necessary  points  of  order;  and 
would  provide  for  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE  OF  SETTLEMENT 
OF  COLOR  TV  ANTIDUMPING  CASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Vanik*  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  the  decision  announced 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  yes- 
terday to  settle  the  antidumping  claims 
on  TV  receivers  from  Japan  through 
March  1979  for  only  $66  million.  This 
.-ettlement  is  a  poor  payment  for  the 
destruction  of  a  once-proud  U.S.  indus- 
try and  its  workers.  It  is  particularly 
poor  in  light  of  estimated  total  dumping 
liabilities  of  $138  million  based  on  the 
commodity  tax  approach,  or  even  $500 
million  based  on  a  previous  method.  In 
addition  to  the  $66  million.  Commerce 
will  collect  an  estimated  additional  $10 
million  as  settlement  of  the  serious  fraud 
violations  involved  in  this  case. 

Congress  transferred  administration 
of  the  antidumping  law  from  Treasury 
to  Commerce  in  order  to  bring  about  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  that  law  as  Con- 
gress intended.  We  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pect Commerce  to  settle  this  vital  claim 
on  the  basis  of  15  cents  or  even  45  cents 
on  the  dollar.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am 
not  certain  that  Commerce  has  the  au- 
thority to  settle  these  claims.  At  no  time 
during  the  consideration  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979  did  we  contem- 
plate the  possibility  of  granting  the  ad- 
ministering authority  the  power  to  set- 
tle claims.  Particularly  disturbing  is  the 
possible  use  of  such  a  settlement  as  a 
precedent  for  the  future. 

In  the  TV  dumping  case,  the  vital 
American  industry  and  its  workers  were 
wiped  out  by  the  callous  dumping  of  for- 
eign goods  in  violation  of  our  trade  laws. 
The  aggrieved  industry  had  a  right  to 
expect  its  day  in  court,  not  such  a  back- 
room settlement.* 


REPORT    ON    FEDERAL    ADVISORY 
COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Prey- 
ER »  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eighth 
Annual  Report  on  Federal  Advisory 
Committees,  covering  calendar  year 
1979.  was  prepared  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  and  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  President  shortly  be- 
fore the  March  31  reporting  date  speci- 
fied by  the  Federal  Advisor>'  Committee 
Act  <  Public  Law  92-463 ) . 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  that  report: 

First.  As  of  December  31  1979,  there 
were  820  advisory  committees,  an  in- 
crease of  4  from  the  1978  year-end  total. 
During  the  year  125  new  committees  were 
established  and  121  expired,  were  abol- 
ished, or  merged. 

Second.  Federal  costs  to  operate  and 
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support  advisory  committees  in  1979  I  chair,  is  responsible  for  oversight  of  in  arms,  conventional  and  other,  and  our 
totaled  $88,086,974.  This  is  about  $14  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act.  own  growing  inadequacies.  It  may  be  use- 
million  more  than  the  Office  of  Man-     We  intend  to  carefully  scrutinize  agen-  ful  to  note  the  steady  upward  curve  of 
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and    a    scarcity    of    trained    manpower  Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  the     inger    (New    York    Times),    Jack    Peitason 

stretched  from' the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa-  Department  of  Education  launches  a  new     (American  council  on  Education),  Carolyn 

cific  and  now  out  over  the  Indian  Ocean  era  for  education  in  this  coimtry,  pro- 
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Warner  (Chief  State  School  Officer,  Stat©  of 
Arizona).    Joel    Burke    (Educational    Policy 
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support  advisory  coirunittees  in  1979 
totaled  $88,086,974.  This  is  about  $14 
million  more  than  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  anticipated  would 
be  needed.  Moreover,  the  costs  in  1979 
were  28  percent  above  the  $68.4  million 
reported  spent  during  1978.  The  admin- 
istration estimates  that  $88,273,726  will 
be  neceasary  for  the  expenses  of  advisory 
committees  in  calendar  year  1980.  an 
amount  incorporated  in  the  President's 
budget  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Third.  Advisory  committees  held  4204 
meetings  during  the  year.  Of  those  meet- 
ings, 2.500  1 59.5  percent  <  were  open :  936 
'22.3  percent  I  were  wholly  closed  to  the 
public;  and  768  '  18.2  percent'  were  par- 
tially closed.  The  1979  figures  are  very 
close,  both  in  number  of  meetings  and 
openness,  to  those  reported  for  1978. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  ad- 
visory committees  again  have  failed  to 
hurdle  the  60 -percent  openness  barrier. 
The  barrier  is.  of  course,  mythical.  It 
represents  the  collective  experience  of  all 
advisory  committees.  At  the  extremes 
were  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  which  held  all  258  of  its  advisory 
committee  meetings  in  the  open,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties, which  reported  178  closed  meetings 
and  4  partially  open  meetings. 

Fourth.  The  number  of  individuals 
serving  as  advisory  committee  members 
decreased  by  approximately  2,000  from 
about  22.400  in  1978  to  about  20.400  last 
year. 

The  144-page  report  also  includes  a 
brief  narrative,  alphabetical  and  agency 
lists  of  committees,  a  roster  of  agency 
officials  responsible  for  advisory  commit- 
tee management  and  an  appendix  which 
contains  the  text  of  the  act  and  relevant 
executive  branch  documents.  However 
the  report,  which  follows  a  format  es- 
tablished over  the  years,  is  lacking  in 
several  respects. 

To  begin  with,  the  narrative  contains 
no  explanation  of  why  actual  costs  for 
1979  exceeded  projected  costs  by  $14.1 
million,  although  $3  million  of  that  may 
be  attributed  to  the  cost  of  the  Presi- 
dents  Commission  on  the  Accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island.  Moreover,  while  I 
can  fully  appreciate  the  impact  of  infla- 
tion on  rising  costs,  some  analysis  would 
seem  in  order  of  why  the  average  cost 
of  administering  an  advisory  commit- 
tee has  increased  sevenfold— from  $15  - 
508  to  $197.423— since  1972.  wh-le  at  the 
same  time  the  number  of  committees  has 

apparently    been    cut    by    43    percent 

down    from    1439   committees    in    1972. 

Finally,  since  the  act  and  subsequent 
OMB  guidelines  and  court  decisions 
make  it  clear  that  advisory  committee 
meetings  are  to  be  onen  to  the  public 
to  the  fullest  practicable  extent,  subject 
to  several  permissive  statutory  excep- 
tions, an  indepth  discussion  of  agencies' 
reasons  for  closing  meetines  seems 
needed.  In  this  regard,  a  matrix  show- 
ing the  freouency  with  wh^ch  each 
agency  asserts  the  various  permissive 
exceptions  to  the  ooenness  rule  would 
I  am  convinced,  prove  to  be  both  inform- 
ative and  useful. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Oovernment  In- 
formation and  Individual  Rights,  which 


I  chair,  is  responsible  for  oversight  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 
We  intend  to  carefully  scrutinize  agen- 
cy actions,  and  those  of  OMB  and 
GSA's  Committee  Management  Secre- 
tariat, to  insure  that  they  comply  fully 
with  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law, 
including  the  sunset  provision  designed 
to  weed  out  unnecessary  advisory  com- 
mittees. 

The  act  also  imposes  responsibilities 
on  the  Congress,  just  as  it  does  on  the 
President  and  on  agency  heads,  designed 
to  insure  that  only  necessary  advisory 
committees  come  into  being.  In  view  of 
an  increase  from  312  at  the  end  of  1978 
to  338  at  the  end  of  1979  in  the  number 
of  committees  established  by  law,  if  the 
act  is  to  work.  Congress  must  not  ne- 
glect its  responsibilities. 


DETERRENCE  AND  THE  PRESERVA- 
TION OP  THE  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Gonzalez  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Skelton*  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary of  1934,  Adolf  Hitler  effected  the 
first  significant  breach  in  the  alliance 
system  which  France  had  built  up  in 
Europe  after  the  Great  War  to  guard 
against  any  future  threat  by  Germany. 
The  German  treaty  with  Poland,  signed 
that  month,  was  a  setback  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  from  which  a  re- 
armed Germany  had  withdrawn  2 
months  before.  It  was  also  a  defeat  for 
France  and  her  defensive  alliance  with 
Poland,  dating  to  1921,  In  retrospect,  we 
can  see  that  it  was  a  move  in  Hitler's 
long-term  program  of  territorial  expan- 
sion, a  program  whose  success  rested 
upon  the  use  of  deception  as  well  as  in- 
timidation. 

This.  then,  and  the  collapse  of  the  dis- 
armament talks  among  the  ix)wers.  was 
the  backgroimd  to  the  call  for  "parity  " 
by  Winston  Churchill,  speaking  in  Com- 
mons on  March  8,  1934.  Parity,  defined 
as  equivalence,  the  quality  or  condition 
of  being  equal,  was  urged  by  Churchill 
as  the  basis  for  any  international  agree- 
ment to  limit  or  control  armaments.  He 
stressed : 

This  is  the  key  to  any  convention  which 
may  be  negotiated. 

What  is  Mr.  Churchill's  parity  but 
"mutually  assured  deterrence" — that  is. 
in  his  own  words,  a  means  "making  it 
certain  that  there  will  be  no  advantage 
to  either  side  in  departing  from  wliat 
has  been  agreed." 

Although  Mr.  Churchill  was  speaking 
chiefly  of  air  defense,  his  concept  of  par- 
ity has  special  significance  for  us  today 
as  we  confront  the  threat  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons.  Something  very 
much  like  paritv  has  been  the  founda- 
tion of  our  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
policy.  Now  it  aopears  that  the  balance 
is  tilting  against  us  The  consequences 
of  that  shift  are  evident  throughout  the 
globe. 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  soc^kine  of  this 
shift  in  the  strategic  nuclear  balance,  to 
cite  various  aspects  of  the  Soviet  buildup 


in  arms,  conventional  and  other,  and  our 
own  growing  inadequacies.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  note  the  steady  upward  curve  of 
Soviet  defense  expenditures  over  the  past 
decade.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
share  absorbed  by  the  defense  sector  of 
the  Soviet  gross  national  product  has 
grown  from  some  12  to  13  percent  in  1970 
to  perhaps  as  much  as  18  percent  in  1980. 
Of  course,  since  the  Soviet  GNP  has  also 
grown  during  this  decade,  the  absolute 
amounts  given  to  military  spending  have 
increased  even  more  strikingly.  Let  me 
add  that  for  that  same  period,  1970-79, 
U.S.  defense  expenditures  as  a  share  of 
our  GNP  have  declined  from  7.5  to  4.6 
percent  or,  in  constant  1972  dollars,  from 
$85.1  to  $65  billions. 

How  is  it  possible  that  this  could  hap- 
pen? Surely  one  important  factor  is  to 
be  found  in  American  history  and  in  our 
experience  of  warfare.  Whereas  the 
Soviet  Union — and  imperial  Russia  be- 
fore it — has  had  to  contend  with  major 
invasions  of  its  territory  in  almost  every 
century  of  its  long  history,  we  in  the 
United  States  have  known  no  such  for- 
eign incursion  since  the  War  of  1812, 
Whereas  the  Russians  have  experienced 
the  threat  of  direct  invasion  as  a  con- 
stant preoccupation — and,  more  often 
than  not,  a  grim  reality,  from  the  Mon- 
gols to  Hitler — we  have  hardly  ever  found 
ourselves  thus  vulnerable.  Most  of  our 
experience  of  war  has  been  overseas.  It 
is  sobering  to  reflect,  for  example,  that  we 
are  the  only  great  power  in  the  world 
which  has  never  been  bombed,  never  sub- 
ject, at  least  in  modern  times,  to  any 
major  rssault  upon  our  cities.  That  as- 
pect of  our  experience,  or  lack  of  it,  can 
easily  encourage  a  kind  of  "it  can't  hap- 
pen here"  complacency.  This  compla- 
cency has  caused  us  to  think  oi  war  in 
terms  of  Flanders  Field  or  Iwo  Jima  or 
Saigon.  Unfortunately,  warfare  in  the 
modern  world  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
no  respecter  of  distances. 

The  current  Soviet  offensive  in  Af- 
ghanistan has  been  an  unexpected  reve- 
lation to  the  West  regarding  Soviet  terror 
tactics  against  Afghan  civilians.  The 
razing  of  villages,  the  ase  of  incapaci- 
tating pas,  the  commitment  of  as  many 
as  115,000  soldiers  and  airmen  to  the 
operation — all  these  are  siens  of  the 
Kremlin's  determination  to  dominate  in 
that  unhaoDv  land. 

David  Willis,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor correspondent  in  Moscow  wTites: 

The  Kremlin  .';ees  a  hlistorlc  s^^ift  in  the 
world's  strategic  balance  .  .  .  and  demands 
that  the  United  States  acknowledge  It.  .  .  . 

The  Kremlin  is  not  alone  in  seeing  that 
historic  shift.  Whether  we  in  America 
shall  acknowledge  it — and  accept  its  con- 
seouences — is  another  matter.  The  hour 
is  late,  but  I  believe  we  have  begun  to 
respond  as  we  should.  The  vote  by  this 
House  in  favor  of  registration  is  surely, 
in  part,  the  result  of  the  new  awareness 
here  and  throughout  the  free  world  of  the 
price  we  must  pay  to  preserve  our  se- 
curity. 

The  things  we  must  face  are  far  from 
reassuring.  Thev  will  shake  our  com- 
placency, as  they  should.  Con<;i<ier  our 
dilemma  at  sea.  o^ten  described  as  "a 
three-ocpnn  commitment  with  a  one- 
and-a-half  ocean  Navy" — too  few  ships 
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and  a  scarcity  of  trained  manpower 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific and  now  out  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
as  well  The  much -publicized  rapid-de- 
ployment force  cannot  safely  be  dis- 
patched to  the  Persian  Gulf  area  without 
seriously  endangering  our  commitments 
to  NATO,  and  in  Korea,  and  wherever 
our  strategic  interests  are  at  stake.  We 
have  an  inadequate  amphibious  lift  for 
our  present  three  Marine  divisions.  In  the 
\'ital  areas  of  airlift  and  sealift  alike,  our 
ability  to  sustain  our  commitments  is  im- 
paired. 

In  the  meantime,  there  may  be  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  have  been  not  dis- 
mantling but  actually  expanding  their 
germ  warfare  facilities.  We  await  the  full 
story  of  the  'anthrax  affair"  at  Sverd- 
lovsk with  skepticism  and  deep  concern. 
To  add  to  this  concern  there  is  the  claim 
by  Soviet  emigre  scientists  of  a  disas- 
trou":  nuclear  accident  in  the  Urals  dur- 
ing the  winter  of  1957-58,  requiring  the 
evacuation  and  resettlement  of  an  area 
covering  40  to  400  square  miles.  How 
much  has  been  suppressed  by  the  Soviet 
regime?  How  much  is  being  sunpressed? 
Deception  and  intimidation,  the  alter- 
nating policies  of  Hitler  in  the  thirties, 
are  not  unknown  in  today's  world.  Mr. 
Churchill's  words  in  1934.  speaking  of 
Britain  then,  apply  as  well  to  our  own 
Nation  today : 

No  nation  playing  the  part  we  play  In  the 
world,  and  aspire  to  play,  has  a  rleht  to  be 
in  a  position  where  It  can  be  blackmailed. 

Without  the  equivalent  of  what  Mr. 
Churchill  called  parity,  an  effective  and 
credible  nuclear  deterrent,  we  will  be  in- 
creasingly subject  to  a  kind  of  blackmail. 

These  are  somber  thoughts — and  they 
are  meant  to  be.  Yet  they  may  also  be 
bracing,  calling  forth  great  resources  of 
courage  and  resolve  from  the  hearts  of 
our  people.  At  a  s'milar  time,  as  Britain 
and  Prance  conferred  belatedly  in  Febru- 
ary of  1935  to  counter  the  threat  of 
German  rearmament,  good  coimsel  from 
Winston  Churchill  began  to  be  heard, 
began  to  be  heeded ; 

Have  a  strong  defense,  and  then  be  ani- 
mated by  a  sincere  love  of  oeace.  ^n  that  way 
you  may  escape  the  perils  that  still  loom  upon 
us  In  the  future. 

Mr  Speaker,  so  may  we.  while  there  is 

yet  time. 


~   1840 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
new  Department  of  Education  will  offi- 
cially come  into  existence  on  Sunday 
May  4,  1980,  1  month  ahead  of  the  dead- 
line established  by  Congress. 

The  expeditious  manner  in  which  this 
new  Department  is  moving  ahead  is  itself 
a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Honorable 
Shiriey  M.  Hufstedler.  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  13th  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet.  The  speed  and  efficiency 
with  which  she  has  organized  the  De- 
partment bodes  well  both  for  her  contin- 
ued leadership  as  well  as  for  the  Depart- 
ment itself. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  establishment  of  the 
Department  of  Education  launches  a  new 
era  for  education  in  this  coimtry,  pro- 
viding it  the  prominence  it  deserves  as 
a  separate  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

To  inaugurate  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, several  events  have  been  planned, 
many  of  them  here  in  Washington.  They 
will  rightfully  draw  attention  to  this  his- 
toric occasion. 

These  ceremonies  will  begin  Wednes- 
day morning  in  the  Carmon  Building 
with  a  discussion  in  which  Secretary 
Hufstedler  and  I  will  meet  with  200 
high  school  students  to  discuss  the  new 
horizons  and  new  expectations  in  Ameri- 
can education. 

They  will  include  events  at  the  White 
House,  a  seminar  at  the  Brookings  Insti- 
tution devoted  to  the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation during  the  1980's.  and  the  unveil- 
ing at  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of 
a  biist  of  Horace  Mann,  the  father  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

To  assist  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  attend  some  of  the  events 
making  the  start  of  the  new  Department 
of  Education.  I  include  in  the  Record  a 
schedule  of  activities  in  the  Washington 
area. 

Following  the  schedule.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  text  of  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  April  28.  1980.  profiling 
Secretary  Hufstedler.  the  first  Secretary 
of  Education. 

The  material  follows: 

Schedule  of  Events 
wednesday,  april  30 

Time:   10:45-11:25  a.m. 

Place:  House  Caucus  Room  345.  Cannon 
House  Office  Building. 

Event:  Secretary  Hufstedler  and  Bepre- 
tentative  John  Brademas  of  Indiana,  a  mem- 
oer  of  the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, will  participate  with  about  200  high 
school  students — 50  or  60  of  them  from 
schools  for  the  deaf  around  the  country — in 
a  discussion  titled:  'Department  of  Educa- 
tion: New  Horizons/New  Expectations  of 
Education  "  The  discussion  will  take  place  on 
the  program  "Close  Up.'  which  is  televised 
live  to  over  1200  nigh  schools  and  approxi- 
mately six  million  households. 

THDRSDAY.    MAY    1 

Time:  1  p.m.-12  noon. 

Place :  National  r  ress  Club. 

Event:  Luncheon  and  speech  by  Secretary 
Hufstedler  to  300  media  representatives  and 
their  guests  TTie  speech  will  be  carried  live 
over  200  National  Public  Radio  member  sta- 
tions. It  also  will  he  taped  by  C-SPAN  for 
later  broadcast  over  600  television  systems. 

TtTESDAY,    MAY    6 

Time:  10:00  a.m.-12:00  p.m. 

Place:  400  Maryland  Avenue.  SW.  To  be 
held  on  the  plaza  (weather  permitting)  and 
in  the  lobby. 

Event:  A  celebration  for  Department  of 
Education  employees  which  will  feature  re- 
marks by  William  Smith,  last  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  Secretary  Hufstedler.  the 
first  Secretary  of  Education  The  Secretary 
then  will  go  to  the  building  lobby  to  open 
an  exhibit  and  view  a  living  classroom  In 
action. 

TUESDAY.   MAY   6 

Time:  2:00-4:30  p  m. 

Place:  Brookings  Institution. 

Event:  Seminar,  to  be  opened  with  re- 
marks by  Secretary  Hufstedler  and  Senator 
Abraham  RlblcofT  of  Connecticut  Under 
Secretary  Steven  A.  Mlnter  will  moderate  a 
panel  of  distinguished  guests,  including  Dr 
Harold  Howe  (Ford  Foundation).  Prc-d  Hech- 


infer  (New  York  Times).  Jack  Peltason 
(American  Council  on  Education).  Carolyn 
Warner  (Chief  State  School  Officer.  Stat©  of 
Arizona  i .  Joel  Burke  ( Educational  Policy 
Research  Institute),  Prances  Parenthold 
I  President.  Wells  College),  and  David  Brene- 
man  (Br(X)klngs  Institution).  An  audience  of 
200  are  invited  to  attend.  Including  White 
House  staff.  Education  Department  staff  and 
key  Hill  staff  and  representatives  from  educa- 
tion associations,  academicians,  education 
press  and  writers.  A  reception  hosted  by 
Brookings  will  follow. 

TUESDAY.  MAY    6 

Time:  6:00-8:00  p.m. 

Place :  National  Portrait  GaUery. 

Event:  A  reception  to  unveil  a  sculpture 
of  Horace  Mann,  father  of  American  public 
education.  The  bust  was  done  in  1852  by 
Thomas  Carew  In  Boston  Guests  wUl  include 
friends  of  education  from  the  White  House, 
museums  and  the  arts  Dillon  Ripley,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian,  will  introduce 
Secretary  Hufstedler,  who  will  speak  briefly. 

WELNXSDAY.    MAY    7 

Time:  10:00  a.m.  (approximately  45  min- 
utes) . 

Place:  Oyster  School.  29th  and  Calvert 
Streets.  Washington.  DC. 

Event:  First  Lady  Rosalyn  Carter  •will 
Join  Secretary  Hufstedler  In  a  visit  to  this 
model  two-way  bilingual  school,  where  Span- 
ish and  EnglUJi  are  taught  to  all  students. 

WEDNESDAY.    MAY    7 

Time:  3  p.m. 

Place:   South  Lawn  of  the  White  Houae. 

Event:  Guests  will  arrive  on  the  South 
Lawn  of  the  White  House  as  the  Marine  Band 
plays  a  medley  of  school  music.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Carter,  the  nation's  number 
one  school  parents,  and  Amy  Carter,  the 
first  student  of  the  country.  wUl  Join  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Mondale  and  Secretary 
Hufstedler  on  the  stage  of  the  Shell. 

In  the  audience  will  be  members  of  the 
Cabinet.  Congress  and  the  White  House  staff, 
representatives  from  major  education  asso- 
ciations, the  Education  Department  staff, 
media,  and  friends  of  education. 

The  President  will  sign  a  special  proclama- 
tion declaring  May  7  as  "Salute  to  Learning 
Day."  and  the  President  and  Secretary  Huf- 
stedler both  win  speak.  The  program  will 
conclude  with  unfurling  of  the  new  Educa- 
tion Department  flag  as  a  prlze-'wlnnlng 
chorus  sings  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

WEDNESDAY,    MAY    7 

Time:  8:30p.m. 

Place:  South  Lawn  of  the  'White  House. 

Event;  A  program  featuring  a  selected 
group  of  outstanding  Americans,  who  ■wlU 
tell  about  the  teacher  who  Insolred  them 
to  their  life  of  achievement.  The  teachers 
thus  selected  also  will  be  invited  to  par- 
ticipate. There  also  will  be  a  musical  pro- 
gram with  featured  artists. 

FRIDAY,    MAY    9 

Time:  1:30-3  p.m. 

Place:  L"Enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C. 

Event:  Secretary  Hufstedler  and  John  Mer- 
row.  a  producer  for  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System,  will  participate  from  Washington 
iii  a  live  satellite  nationwide  teleconference. 
Chief  State  School  Officers  from  around  the 
country  also  will  participate,  from  studios 
in  several  other  cities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  the  text  of 
the  Washington  Star  article  titled  "She 
Gets  There  Ahead  of  People" : 

She  Gets  There  Ahead  of  People 
(By  Abby  Wasserman) 

Today  at  the  Hirshhorn  Museum,  the  de- 
sign for  a  new  stamp  commemorating  edu- 
cation will  be  unveiled  It  features  a  paint- 
ing by  the  great  colorlst  Josef  Albers  of  four 
vibrantly  colored  concentric  squares,  the  In- 
nermost a  deep  red.  the  others  ranging  from 
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dark    to    light   orange     In    bold    letters    the 
stamp  proclaims.  "Learning  never  ends. " 
The   vitality  of  the  design  and  optimism 


aTi/-in         «'Vii»»h      ic 


I  knew  how  hard  It  would  be.  But  I  never 
doubted  she  could  adapt  to  the  Job  First. 
she's  brUUanl,  and  unlike  most  brilliant  peo- 
nio     cVi<»    YiaK   n    ijrpnt.   liPAl    nf   rnmmnn    sense 


picture  of  the  angry  mother  and  the  ':>  it 
I  think  that  we're  over  the  hill  on  that.  .';'hal 
doesn't  mean  it's  all  smooth  sailing,  because 
there's   never  eolne   to   be  enoueh   monev  to 
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her    Cabinet    post,    one    wonders    how    well 
Washington's    bureaucracy    will    suit    Huf- 

erorflor     .<5h*»    iQ    a    «rhr»lnr     uL-ith    rhp    .<!rhnlftr'.<; 


On  rollcaU  No.  179,  April  15,  1980.  adop-      last  year  suffered  the  unexpected  loss  of 
tion  of  rule  providing  for  consideration      her  husband.  Mr.  Jim  Bell  was  a  retired 
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dark  to  light  orange  In  bold  letters  the 
stamp  proclaims.  "Learning  never  ends." 

The  vitality  of  the  design  and  optimism 
of  the  motto  suggest  celebration,  which  is 
altogether  appropriate.  In  less  than  a  week, 
the  new  Department  of  Education  officially 
comes  Into  being,  led  by  a  Cabinet  member 
whose  complexity,  energy  and  subtlety  rival 
Albers'  colored  forms — Shirley  Mount  Huf- 
stedler.  the  first  secretary  of  education. 

At  first.  Shirley  Hufstedler  appeared  an  un- 
usual choice  for  the  position.  She  had  been 
a  court  judge  for  18  years— county,  state  and. 
since  1968.  federal.  She  was  used  to  a  staff 
of  three,  to  the  correct  and  civil  etlquett* 
of  the  courts,  to  the  Southern  California 
sun.  Many  of  her  colleagues  assumed  she 
would  come  to  Washington  eventually — but 
as  a  Supreme  Court  Justice,  the  logical  con- 
tlnualton  of  so  distinguished  a  judicial 
career  She  has  been  a  leading  candidate  for 
the  high  court  for  over  a  decade. 

INSPIRED    CHOICE 

But  on  reflection.  F»resident  Carter's  choice 
seemed  inspired  For  many  years  Hufstedler 
whose  personal  energy  a  former  law  clerk 
described  as  "tremendous,  a  continuous  flow 
which  she  controls  and  redirects."  had  been 
actively  involved  in  education.  She  was 
trustee  or  adviser  to  numerous  colleges  and 
a  member  of  various  commissions  and  com- 
mittees of  the  California  State  Board  of 
Education.  She  had  taught  on  graduate  and 
post-graduate  levels  and  had  chaired  the 
faculty  of  the  Salzberg  American  Studies 
Seminars  She  was.  further,  an  expert  on  the 
law  at  a  time  when  many  issues  affecting 
education  came  through  the  courts. 

Federal  Judge  Dorothy  Nelson,  a  good 
friend,  was  one  of  many  that  applauded  the 
appointment  "I  think  her  appointment  Is  a 
masterful  choice  in  the  sense  that  she's  not 
par*^  o"  the  establishment.  She  has  a  brilliant 
mind  and  the  ability  to  identify  and  solve 
problems  and  bring  people  together." 

Hufstedler  might  have  continued  as  a 
Judge  Indefinitely  but  for  another  character- 
istic— a  sense  of  adventure.  How  else  to  ex- 
plain her  presence  in  Washlnrton  as  leader 
of  a  new  and  controversial  department,  en- 
compassing some  162  programs?  She  is  a 
woman  prepared  to  take  risks. 

Shirley  Hufstedler  speaks  tranquilly,  her 
hands  resting  in  her  lap  ("there  Is  no  wasted 
motion."  one  friend  observed)  :  "I  suppose 
what  you  first  have  to  learn,  even  as  a  little 
child.  Is  if  you  fall  down,  you  can  get  up;  if 
you  scrape  your  knee  or  break  your  arm.  It 
will  mend.  At  first,  one  Is  so  self -centered 
that  one  cannot  believe  that  what  happens 
to  one  individually  happens  to  other  people. 
What  you  have  to  learn  is  that  rejection  Is  a 
part  of  everybody's  life,  and  rejection,  though 
painful,  is  something  you  can  bear. 

"So  then  you're  in  a  position  eventually 
to  say.  'If  I  face,  square  on.  what  I  can  really 
lose  by  taking  this  risk,  what  Is  the  worst 
there  is?  Well.  I  know  I  can  stand  that  all 
right.'  Then  you  can  begin  to  see  the  possi- 
bilities of  that  you  can  gain— in  terms  of 
experience.  In  terms  of  helping  other  people. 
In  terms  of  enrichment,  of  the  vitality  of  the 
creative  re.sources  you  find  in  yourself." 

Marion  Otsea.  a  member  of  Hufstedler's 
transition  team  last  fall,  claims  Hufstedler 
doesn't  consider  the  secretary's  Job  a  risk.  She 
also  had  absolutely  no  feeling  of  risk  or  un- 
certainty having  us  [her  transition  team! 
act  as  assistant  secretaries. 

"She  took  her  happy  little  band  right  off 
to  Washington  to  build  a  department  of  edu- 
cation '  She  likes  her  friends  to  be  prepared 
to  do  Just  about  anything,  as  she  is." 

WTTIAL     CONCERNS 

Otsea  Initially  was  concerned  about  the 
appointment  "I  knew  too  much  about  Wash- 
ineton.  DC.  knew  the  problems  She  was 
going  from  an  office  with  two  law  clerks  and 
one  secretary  to  a  snake  pit  wiiere  everybody 
takes  sides,  and  she  wasn't  prepared  for  that 


I  knew  how  hard  it  would  be.  But  I  never 
doubted  she  could  adapt  to  the  Job  First, 
she's  brilliant,  and  unlike  most  brilliant  peo- 
ple, she  has  a  great  deal  of  common  sense 
and  Judgment.  The  combination  will  see  her 
through. 

"As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  there's  nothing 
in  the  world  that  Shirley  can't  do  .  .  ." 

Complexity,  energy  and  subtlety:  One  re- 
turns to  Albers'  shimmering  nest  of  squares. 
Shirley  Hufstedler  Is.  similarly,  multlfaceted. 
She  is  a  self-described  "omnivorous"  reader, 
a  gardener,  bird  watcher,  mountain-climber 
and  gourmet  cook.  She  occasionally  writes 
verse  and  from  time  to  time  utters.  In  the 
midst  of  her  ordinarily  cool  and  measured 
speech,  a  glowing  poetic  phrase. 

Colleagues  talk  admiringly  of  her  excellent 
preparation  in  coxirt,  her  ability  to  organize 
and  to  grasp  the  heart  of  an  issue,  her  integ- 
rity and  thoughtfulness.  Her  30-year  mar- 
riage to  attorney  Seth  Hufstedler  Is,  by  all 
reports,  an  extraordinarily  happy  one. 

Small  and  slim  of  stature,  her  graying  hair 
rolled  softly  back  from  her  face,  the  54-year- 
old  secretary  of  education  Is  at  once  a  com- 
fortable and  compelling  presence.  Her  intel- 
lect shines  through  an  essential  quietude. 
She  Is  self-confident  and  controlled.  She  has. 
after  all,  spent  years  engaged  In  critical  lis- 
tening and  weighing  from  the  bench. 

"We  have  done  a  lot  of  high  country  moun- 
tain walking  together."  comments  University 
of  Southern  California  law  professor  Robert 
S.  Thompson,  a  former  colleague  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Court  of  Appeal.  "Shirley  Is  always  off 
or  on  trail,  at  an  odd  pace.  It  seems  slow,  but 
she  gets  there  ahead  of  people." 

CHILDHOOD  ORDEALS 

Hufstedler  had  her  own  ordeals  as  a  child, 
attending  12  schools  between  the  second  and 
seventh  grades  Her  contractor  father  moved 
around  the  West  during  the  Depression,  bid- 
ding on  public  works  contracts. 

"My  real  education  was  not  so  much  In 
the  classroom  as  It  was  in  libraries  and 
museums,  primarily  in  libraries."  she  says. 
"I'd  go  into  one  school,  and  they  were  doing 
what  I  had  done  two  years  before,  or  another 
school  where  they  were  doing  work  for  which 
I  had  no  foundation  at  all.  It  was  a  good  set 
of  lessons  In  survival  and  endurance  and 
simply  being  creative  about  how  one  trains 
oneself. 

"My  mother  was  extremely  helpful  to  me 
in  having  taught  me  to  read  before  I  went 
to  school,  and  she  was  constantly  helpful  in 
terms  of  setting  an  expectation  that  I  would 
be  well-educated  and  thoroughly  literate. 
But  In  teaching  me  how  to  cope  with  all 
those  different  changes  of  scene,  she  wasn't 
helpful  at  all.  And  that's  not  because  she 
didn't  want  to  be.  It's  because  she  didn't 
know  how  to  be.  and  she  was  having  enough 
problems  of  her  own  trying  to  adjust  to 
such  a  life." 

In  those  days,  schools  had  no  special  pro- 
grams for  gifted  children.  "And  there  wasn't 
going  to  be  any  particularly  wonderful  way 
that  I  was  going  to  fit  Into  anybody's  class- 
room, even  If  I  had  stayed  In  the  same  school 
all  the  time."  Hufstedler  said.  "I  realize  now 
that  one  of  the  problems  was  that  I  was 
Just  a  plain  nuisance!" 

And  she  smiles  her  beautiful  smile. 

EMPHASIZES   POSITIVE 

Since  taking  office,  she  has  visited  schools 
to  talk  with  teachers,  administrators  and 
students.  In  public  appearances  she  empha- 
sizes the  positive  trends  in  American  educa- 
tion, rather  than  its  crises. 

Liz  Carpenter,  her  assistant  secretary  for 
public  affairs,  voices  some  of  their  common 
goals:  "We  want  people  to  feel  a  new  com- 
petence. Justified,  in  education.  We've  been 
through  some  difficult  years  in  equalizing 
opportunities  in  education.  In  the  '6Cs  and 
■70s.  a  lot  of  legislation  was  written  to  let 
in  those  who  were  counted  out.  About  all  you 
saw  about  education  were  the  problems — the 


picture  of  the  angry  mother  and  the  '}  a. 
1  think  that  we're  over  the  hill  on  that.  .'I'hat 
doesn't  mean  its  all  smooth  sailing,  because 
there's  never  going  to  be  enough  money  to 
do  all  that  we  want  to  do 

"But  I  do  see  a  day  when  people  will  not 
want  the  public  schools  to  go  down  the 
drain — and  we  can  hold  our  banner  high  and 
use  the  podium,  and  articulate  this  depart- 
ment and  what  has  been  done  at  some 
schools  where  teachers  are  doing  far  more 
than  coping.  She  has  great  plans,  and  I  think 
it's  going  to  be  a  new  day  for  education." 

"She  can  be  like  a  minister  of  education, 
which  we  have  never  had  in  this  country." 
says  Stanley  J.  McFarland  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  teacher-run 
group  that  championed  the  Department's 
creation.  "She  will  be  a  very  eloquent  spokes- 
man." 

Hufstedler  speaks  of  teachers'  concerns 
with  special  empathy  "They're  deeply  con- 
cerned that  the  Job  they're  doing  is  neither 
understood  nor  genuinely  appreciated  by 
school  administrators,  by  parents,  by  legisla- 
tors and  by  the  general  public.  They  have 
had  a  lot  of  bad  press.  Their  concerns  are 
also  financial,  because  their  incomes  have 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation,  and  they  find 
themselves,  economically  speaking,  in  a  far 
less  favorable  position  than  quantities  of 
employees  with  only  a  fraction  of  the  educa- 
tloii. 

"So  they  believe  they  have  not  maintained 
pace  with  the  overall  economy  .  .  .  and  that 
the  prestige  and  confidence  they  had  within 
the  community  have  lessened.  And  there's  a 
good  deal  less  appreciation  for  how  hard 
their  jobs  are.  And  all  of  those  things,  by  the 
way.  are  true. 

"In  part  that  Is  because  we've  had  a  shift 
in  demographics  so  that  there  are  fewer  per- 
sons now  with  Intense  personal  interest  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  because 
they  do  not  have  their  own  children  or 
grandchildren  In  the  system.  I  think  school- 
teachers not  only  perceive  them.selves  as  vic- 
tims of  declining  support  but  are  also  suffer- 
ing from  a  general  malaise  of  the  spirit  In 
terms  of  all  public  institutions  .  .  . 

"There  is  also  a  sense  of  diminishing  psy- 
chic satisfaction  because  one  finds  oneself 
confronting  lots  of  extremely  difficult  prob- 
lems, for  which  one's  training  in  universities 
and  colleges  did  not  prepare  one.  The.'se  are  a 
real  paper  burden,  challenges  in  reaching 
youngsters  who  come  from  such  tremen- 
dously varied  backgrounds,  often  with  many 
different  kinds  of  linguistic  disabilities,  and 
youngsters  who  are  physically  handicapped — 
all  groups  which  we  are  now  trying  very  hard 
to  reach.  But  the  teachers'  training,  by  and 
large,  has  not  prepared  them  to  deal  with 
these  things." 

TO    ASSIST    INTEGRATION 

The  department  is  ready,  she  adds,  to 
provide  assistance  to  school  districts  under- 
going integration  efforts.  ""We  can  be  of 
real  assistance  in  terms  of  how  to  cope,  what 
works.  And  I  think  as  we  move  forward  in 
the  months  and  years  to  come,  we  can  not 
only  learn  from  places  that  have  done  a 
good  job  but  we  can  also  Increase  incentive 
for  Innovative  Ideas  "' 

It's  clear,  however,  that  the  department 
will  weigh  proposals  with  great  care 

"She  can  have  a  disdain  for  people  who 
are  greedily  ns'^lne  for  funds,"  Liz  Carpen- 
ter says.  "You  know  everybody  has  their 
clutches  out  for  a  piece  of  the  action  .  .  . 
and  she  knows  how  to  sort  out  the  deserving 
and  not  be  taken  in  by  people  who  are  only 
looking  after  their  own  Interests  and  not 
thinking  of  the  whole." 

Close  adviser  Richard  C  Oilman,  presi- 
dent of  Occidental  College,  terms  Hufstedler 
"not  a  political  animal — she's  not  about  to 
put  politics  above  principle — but  she  is  po- 
litlcallv  astute.  She's  very  astute  in  terms 
of   analysis   of   individuals   and   situations." 

Although  she  appears  uniquely  suited  for 
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her  Cabinet  post,  one  wonders  how  well 
Washington's  bureaucracy  will  suit  Huf- 
stedler. She  is  a  scholar,  with  the  scholar's 
need  for  reflection. 

It  is  from  mountain  climbing  that  she 
derives  In  part  a  sense  of  what  .she  calls 
"manageable    achievement." 

"You  see  that  mountain,  that  ridge,  and 
you  can  say  to  yourself,  'I'm  going  to  go  up 
that  stretch':  and  you  get  up  it.  and  you've 
done  that.  In  so  much  of  the  intellectual 
life  you  don't  have  any  kind  of  visible  bench- 
mark: you  don't  see  for  a  very  long  time 
the  results  of  what  you  are  doing." 

In  the  mountains,  she  has  great  endur- 
ance, says  her  husband.  "She's  not  a  com- 
plainer.   and  she   has   flexibility." 

These  days,  though,  her  mountains  are 
made  of  paper  and  policy,  and  she  must 
content  herself  with  walks  in  Glover  Arch- 
bold  Park.  But  as  her  staff  takes  on  its 
duties.  Hufstedler  may  recover  some  of  the 
free  time  she  has  lost  these  last  months, 

ASSEMBLED  STAFF 

She  has  assembled  a  high-powered  group 
that  includes  Liz  Carpenter,  who  knows  the 
ins  and  outs  of  Washington  as  do  few  others: 
Steven  Minter,  the  under  secretary  desig- 
nate, once  commissioner  of  public  welfare 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
Albert  H.  Bowker,  assistant  secretary  for 
postsecondary  education,  former  chancellor 
of  the  LTniverslty  of  California  at  Berkeley; 
Betsy  Levin,  general  counsel,  a  law  profes- 
sor at  Duke,  Yale  and  Georgetown  Univer- 
sities. 

Despite  the  enormous  complexity  of  her 
job,  Shirley  Hufstedler  is  plainly  here  be- 
cause she  cares  deeply  about  education.  Her 
influence  is  already  being  felt. 

"She  Inspires  loyalty,  a  desire  and  willing- 
ness to  work  with  her  toward  her  goals,  be- 
cause you  come  to  trust  her  goals."  says  Gil 
KuJovlch.  a  former  law  clerk  who  left  a  Job 
at  the  White  House  to  Join  her  transition 
team.  "It's  fun  to  watch  her  taking  hold  of 
things  at  the  department.  She  is  moving 
into  a  radically  different  life  and  making  it  a 
success.  It's  nice  to  see  her  influence  in  the 
government.  I've  always  been  a  little  disap- 
pointed about  w^at  motivates  people  here. 
The  purpose  of  government — to  serve  the 
people — Isn't  given  the  prominence  It  de- 
serves. 

"You  sit  at  the  top  of  the  department  and 
all  the  way  down  are  people  supposed  to 
benefit  from  what  you  are  doing.  The  way 
you  reach  them  Is  necessarily  through  a 
bureaucratic  and  political  system  that  Is 
very  complex.  She  is  Inspiring  people  in  the 
department  to  remember  that  we're  about 
helping  with  the  process  of  educating  chil- 
dren and  adults — they  are  the  ultimate  re- 
ciolents  '  • 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Under  a 
previou.s  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  White*  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  •WHITE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  unavoid- 
ably missed  several  votes  last  week  and 
the  week  before  that  due  to  illness.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  recorded  my 
votes  in  the  following  manner : 

On  rollcall  No.  178.  Aoril  15.  1980,  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  bill 
•H.R.  66131  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  to  prohibit  regulation  of  collec- 
tive bargaining  agreements  by  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission;  "yes." 


On  rollcall  No.  179.  April  15. 1980.  adop- 
tion of  rule  providing  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  6554.  maritime  authorizations; 
"yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  180.  April  15,  1980. 
amendment  to  H.R.  6554  that  sought  to 
restore  the  $1.68  million  for  moderniza- 
tion at  the  Merchant  Marine  Academy 
that  the  bill  transfers  to  the  State  acad- 
emies; "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  181.  April  15.  1980.  pas- 
sage of  bill  I  H.R.  6554 1  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  maritime  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
during  fiscal  1981;  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  183.  April  16.  1980, 
amendment  to  S.  2009  that  sought  to 
reduce  the  wilderness  acreage  set  aside 
in  the  bill,  to  reduce  the  number  of  miles 
of  the  Salmon  River  to  be  designated  as 
wild  and  scenic,  and  to  release  from  fu- 
ture wilderness  consideration  all  areas  of 
Idaho  not  designated  as  wilderness  by 
the  bill;  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  184,  April  16,  1980.  pas- 
sage of  S.  2009.  Central  Idaho  Wilder- 
ness; "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  186,  April  17,  1980.  mo- 
tion to  recommit  the  conference  report 
on  S.  662,  International  Development 
Banks,  to  the  conference  committee  with 
instructions  to  restore  the  amendments 
reducing  U.S.  contributions  to  certain 
banks:  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  187.  April  17,  1980.  pas- 
sage of  bill  iH.R.  66141  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  National 
Sea  Grant  program  for  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  and  1983;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  194.  April  23,  1980.  mo- 
tion to  order  the  previous  question  on 
the  rule  (H.  Res.  642'  providing  for  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1981;  "yes." 
On  rollcall  No.  195.  April  23.  1980. 
adoption  of  rule  iH.  Res.  642 1  providing 
for  consideration  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
1981;  "yes." 

On  rollcall  No.  196.  April  23,  1980,  mo- 
tion to  table  House  Resolution  626  direct- 
ing the  President  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  information  and  facts 
regarding  the  understandings  made  with 
the  former  Shah  of  Iran  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  and  elsewhere:  "yes. " 

On  rollcall  No.  197.  April  23.  1980.  mo- 
tion to  table  House  Resolution  627  direct- 
ing the  President  to  furnish  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  information  and  facts 
regarding  the  U.S.  decision  to  submit  to 
the  Government  of  Iran  concessions  as  to 
U.S.  conduct  in  Iran  on  or  about  March 
25.  1980:  "yes."» 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF 
STEPHANIE  BELL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Panettai  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  private  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  James  Dubar  Bell 
I  Stephanie) ,  one  of  my  constituents  who 


last  year  suffered  the  unexpected  loss  of 
her  husband.  Mr.  Jim  Bell  was  a  retired 
Foreign  Service  officer  whose  death  April 
14.  1979,  came  quite  suddenly.  Jim  and 
Stephanie  had  elected  in  1970.  at  the 
time  of  Jim's  retirement,  the  minimum 
survivor  annuity  available  through 
the  Foreign  Service  Retirement  Act. 
Changed  economic  circumstances  in  the 
Nation  led  Mr.  Bell  to  seek  shortly  be- 
fore his  untimely  death  a  revision  in  the 
survivor  annuity  program  he  had  chosen. 
Under  current  law.  however,  such 
changps  are  prohibited. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  owes  more  to  Jim  Bell  and  to 
Stephanie  Bell  in  return  for  their  life- 
times of  faithful  and  effective  service  to 
cur  country.  They  both  served  honorably 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  Stephanie  giving 
up  her  own  career  in  order  to  be  of 
maximum  support  to  Jim  in  his  service. 
As  a  team,  both  Jim  and  Stephanie  were 
typical  of  many  hardworking  Foreign 
Service  couples  who  devote  their  lives  to 
serve  their  country  in  the  Diplomatic 
Corps. 

But  the  Bells  are  also  very  special 
people.  Stephanie  Bell's  contribution  to 
the  country  has  been  untiring  and  im- 
grudging.  She  began  her  employment 
with  the  State  Department  in  1950.  and 
although  her  paid  employment  was  dis- 
continued in  1960  upon  her  marriage  to 
Jim.  Stephanie  Bell  always  worked  hard 
as  part  of  the  Bell  team. 

Jim's  service  exceeded  28  years,  and 
included  postings  in  Washington,  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  at  five  overseas 
posts.  Jim  served  as  Ambassador  to 
Malaysia,  and  ended  his  career  with  dis- 
tinction as  diplomat  in  residence  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz. 
I  have  been  proud  to  have  such  fine  con- 
stituents to  represent  here  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

While  I  understand  that  current  law 
prohibits  a  second  choice  on  one's  survi- 
vor benefits.  I  believe  it  is  precisely  in 
special  circumstances  such  as  this  con- 
cerning Stephanie  Bell  and  her  two  chil- 
dren that  private  legislation  is  necessary. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  the  mother  of 
two  growing  children  who  is  afflicted 
with  chronic  rheumatoid  arthritis,  a 
woman  whose  present  annuity  is  only 
$5,600  compared  to  a  $22,000  annuity 
which  Jim  Bell  wanted  to  provide  for 
his  family. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
require  Stephanie  Bell  to  "pay  back"  the 
difference  between  Jim  s  higher  retire- 
ment payments  which  he  received  since 
1970  and  what  he  would  have  received 
had  he  selected  the  higher  annuity  at 
that  time.  Stephanie  Bell  would  be  re- 
quired to  pay  back  under  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  nearly  $35,000  in  order  to 
qualify  for  the  higher  annuity.  That  pay- 
ment would  not  be  easy  for  her,  but  she 
believes  that  it  would  be  the  fair  thing 
to  do.  She  does  not  ask  for  a  handout  or 
charity  from  the  U.S.  Government.  She 
is  asking  for  a  fair  shake,  for  a  second 
chance  to  receive  an  annuity  commen- 
surate with  her  family's  contributions 
and  which  will  enable  her  and  her  chil- 
dren to  live  comfortably.  Jim  Bell  tried 
unsuccessfully  before  his  death  to  make 
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this  possible:  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
here  in  the  Congress  to  treat  with  dignity 


Mr.   Vanik.   for   5    minutes,   today. 
Mr.  Preyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr  BoNKER  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Wolff. 


c?..^«  —A.. 
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(Spain),  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (3)  (ill)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as 
amended;    to    the    Committee    on    Banking. 


4244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal  Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 

Labor    Relations   Authority,    transmitting   a      and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  6846    A  bill  to 
report  on  the  agency  s  activities  under  the     authorize  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
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this  possible:  It  is  the  least  we  can  do 
here  in  the  Congress  to  treat  with  dignity 
and  respect  the  survivors  of  such  a  dedi- 
cated pubhc  servant.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
this  changed  annuity  was  Jim  Bell's  last 
wish.  •\ 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  I  specifically  call  on  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  to  give  this  legisla- 
tion its  serious  attention.  The  text  of  the 
bill  follows : 

HJl.  7216 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephanie  M.  Bell 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative!!  of  the  Vnittd  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  fa)  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  pay  to  Stephanie 
M.  BeU  of  Santa  Cruz,  California,  for  all 
periods  of  time  occurring  after  the  date  she 
pays  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount  specified  in  subsection  ib),  the 
maximum  annuity  that  her  husband.  James 
Dunbar  Bell  (social  security  account  num- 
ber XXX-XX-XXXX).  could  have  elected  under 
the  Foreign  Service  Retiremenr  and  Disa- 
bility System  for  Mrs.  Bell,  his  surviving 
spouse,  upon  his  retirement  as  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  the  United  States.  Such 
annuity  payments  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
other  annuity  payments  to  Mrs.  Bel]  under 
such  system. 

(b)  The  amount  Stephanie  M.  Bell  must 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for 
deposit  into  the  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  Fund,  to  receive  the  annuity 
payments  specified  in  subsection  la)  is  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  increased  amount  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  determines  would 
have  been  deducted  from  the  retired  pay  of 
■James  Dunbar  Bell  i  if  he  had  elected  for 
his  surviving  spouse  to  receive  the  maximum 
annuity  under  the  Foreign  Service  Retire- 
ment and  Disability  System)  o\ -r  the 
amount  actually  deducted  fr  .m  his  retired 
pav  for  an  annuity  under  such  system  minus 
the  increased  amount  determined  b,-  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  Mrs  Bel!  would 
have  received  before  the  date  on  which  she 
pays  such  .sum  (if  she  had  received  such 
maximum  annuity)  over  the  amount  of  the 
annuity  under  such  system  which  she 
actually  received  before  such  date.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  niinois  cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  familv 

Mr^  HoLLENBECK  'at  the'  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  ■ ,  for  today,  on  account  of 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

pHriro""f.?''2r°"'  ''°"-^P"f  permission  to 
address  the  Hou.se.  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to- 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  SENSENBRrN,,ER^  to  rev^L 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  in! 
elude  extraneous  matter  to:) 
Mr  Wampler,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
?.nH\^'  ^'■-  ^*''''^^'  ^o  ^e^-^e  anS  ex- 
oufZTnl^T'' ''''  '"^^"^^  -^--- 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today 
Mr.  Ullman,  for  5  minutes,  today 


30. 


Mr.   Vanbk,   for   5    minutes,   today. 
Mr.  Preyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Skelton,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Nedzi.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  White,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gaydos.  for  60  minutes,  on  April 
3. 
Mr.  Garcia,  for  5  minutes,  on  April  30. 


Mr.  Bonker  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Wolff. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permi,ssion  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr,  Dellums.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307  prior  to  rollcall  No.  199  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  prior  to  vote  on  the 
Quillen  amendment  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter: » 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Findley  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Recula. 

Mr.  Lee, 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer, 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  RuDD. 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnes*  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Cotter. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  LuKEN. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mi-.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Mottl. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Dixon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Drinan. 

Mr.  Moakley. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  AND 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  RE- 
FERRED 

A  joint  resolution  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  89  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  supply  of  additional  low  enriched  ura- 
nium fuel  under  international  agreements 
for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign   Affairs:    and 

S.  Con  Res  88.  Concurrent  resolution 
stating  that  the  Cougre-':  Hops  favor  the  sub- 
mis.slon  of  the  President  with  respect  to  the 
second  amendment  to  the  Agreement  for 
Co-operation  Between  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the  United  States 
of  America  of  May  11,  1959,  done  at  Vienna, 
Austria,  on  January  14.  1980:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  25,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4197.  To  amend  the  Wool  Products 
Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect  to  recycled 
wool. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly I  at  6  o'clock  and  48  minutes  p.m.i, 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Wednesdav, 
April  30.  1980,  at  10  am. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker  s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4229.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  proposal  re- 
ducing a  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
pria'lons  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  amend- 
ments to  the  requests  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  (H  Doc.  No.  9&-305): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

4230  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  summaries  of 
revenues  derived  from  recovered  materials 
for  fiscal  years  1978  and  1979,  pursuant  to 
section  612  of  Public  Law  93-552:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4231.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  5th  annual  report  on  the  community  de- 
velopment block  grant  program,  pursuant  to 
section  H3(a)  of  the  Housing  and  Commu- 
nity Development  Act  of  1974:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banlcing,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs 

4232  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  involving 
nuclear      facilities      with    Iberduero.      S.A. 
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(Spain),  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  (3)  (ill)  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and   Urban   Affairs. 

4233  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmitting 
the  first  annual  report  on  applications  by 
Government  authority  for  delayed  notice 
and  customer  ciiallenge  under  provisions  of 
the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1978, 
pursuant  to  section  1121  of  Public  Law  95- 
630:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

4234.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  withdrawing 
Council  Act  3-172,  the  Closing  of  a  Portion 
of  Maine  Avenue,  S.W.,  Act  of  1980,  pre- 
viously transmitted  pursuant  to  section  602 
ic)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4235.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  amending  the  family  con- 
tribution schedules  for  use  during  the  1980- 
81  award  period  under  the  basic  educational 
opportunity  grant  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 431(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education 
Provision  Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Conmxit- 
tee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4236.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  proposed 
final  regulations  to  govern  the  program  of 
financial  assistance  for  construction,  recon- 
struction, or  renovation  of  higher  education 
facilities,  pursuant  to  section  431  id)  (1)  of 
the  General  Education  Provision  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4237.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  27th  annual  report  on  the 
extent  and  disposition  of  U.S.  contributions 
to  international  organizations,  covering  fis- 
cal year  1978.  pursuant  to  section  2  of  Pub- 
lic Law  806.  81st  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4238.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment intends  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  permiksion 
to  certain  U.S. -origin  lullitary  technology 
to  a  .sales  territory  consisting  of  the  Euro- 
pean NATO  members  and  Sweden  and  Swit- 
zerland, pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4239.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Charles  E.  Marthisen,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Qatar,  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4240.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Australia  (Transmittal  No.  80-62),  pursuant 
to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4241  A  letter  from  the  President,  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  trans- 
mitting the  Corporation's  annual  report  for 
1979,  pursuant  to  section  240A(a)  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4242.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Associate 
Attorney  General,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  Justice  Department's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552(d):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4243.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Department's  activities  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  during  calendar  year 
1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552(d):  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 


4244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  agency  s  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S  C.  522b 
(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, 

4245.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Federal  agencies'  use  of  computer 
software  technology  iFGMSD-80-38,  Apr.  29, 
1980):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations 

4246  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $66,957  51  in  excess  oil  royalties  to 
Chevron  USA  Inc.,  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

4247  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $343.98  in  excess  gas  royalty  pay- 
ments to  the  Forest  Oil  Corp..  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

4248.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $18,341  79  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Mobil  Oil  Corp  ,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

4249.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $4,133.77  in  excess  royalty  pay- 
ments to  Shell  Oil  Co..  pursuant  to  section 
10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

4250.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $865,023.11  in  excess  oil  royalty 
payments  to  Texaco,  Inc.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act  of  1953:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

4251.  .A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $450,000  in  excess  royalties  to  Tex- 
aco, Inc  ,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

4252  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Legislative  Affairs,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  impact  of  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act  on  the  offices 
of  the  US  attorneys,  pursuant  to  section 
9(ei  of  Public  Law  96-45:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

4253.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  investigation  of  alleged  finan- 
cial misconduct  in  the  National  Institute  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development,  pur- 
suant to  5  use.  1206(bi  (5)  (A):  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

4254  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  identification,  treatment,  and 
prevention  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
(HRD-80-66,  Apr  29,  1980):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Education  and  Labor. 

4255  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  use  of  industrial  cogeneration  as 
an  energy  conservation  measure  iEMD-80-7, 
Aor  29.  1980):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


REPORTS  ^F  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 


Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R  6846  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  i  Rept  No  96- 
873,  pt  2) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  649  Resolution  providing  for 
technical  corrections  to  the  amendments 
made  in  order  by  House  Resolution  642 
(Rept  No  96-908)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R  6672  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  96-903). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  S.  668.  A  bill  to  permit  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of 
Indians  to  file  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
any  claim  such  band  could  have  filed  with 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under  the  act 
of  August  13,  1946  (60  Stat.  1049).  (Rept. 
No.  96-910).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  4103.  A  bill  to  limit  the  retro- 
active application  of  section  1056  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
section  212  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976) 
(Rept.  No.  96-91 1 ) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  5391.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  42 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  second  tier 
taxes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  96-912). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6755.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  pilot  program 
to  encourage  the  efficient  utilization  of  wood 
and  wcxKl  residues,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  96-913).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  KR. 
6075.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  to  Issue  obligations  for 
the  construction  and  acquisition  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No  96-914)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7180.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Government  of  Iran  of  those 
U.S.  citizens  held  hostage  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Tehran;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Bv  Mr.  COTTER: 

H.R.  7181.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  it 
clear  that  service  performed  by  a  US  citizen 
outside  the  United  States  on  a  vessel  owned 
by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a  domestic  cor- 
poration constitutes  covered  emplo\-ment  for 
.social  security  purposes  If  such  service  Is 
performed  under  a  coverage  agreement  en- 
tered Into  with  such  corporation  as  author- 
ized by  section  3121(1)  of  such  code,  and 
that  FICA  contributions  may  be  withheld 
from  the  remuneration  paid  for  such  service; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
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By  Mr.  DONNELLY 
H.R.   7182.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  orovide  -.  refundable 


By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 
niR.  7195.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 

nf   cprtAin    land    hplrt    in   tmct    hv   fVio  TTn^toH 


By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
MACtJiRE,     Mr.     Leland      and     Mr, 
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150th  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  to  the  Commlt- 


H,R,  6012:  Mr.  PoKD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mtra- 
THA.  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Cavanacch,  Mr.  Camp- 


Roe.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Sawtes.  Mr.  Scheteb,  Mr, 
Simon,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr    Stack. 
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By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  7182  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  -.  refundable 
credit  against  income  tax  for  home  fuel  oil 
expenses  and  to  provide  that  the  credit  shall 
be  funded  from  receipts  from  the  10-cent  oil 
import  fee  imposed  by  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  GLICKMAN 
H  R.  7183.  A  bill  to  provide  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission  with  standby 
authority  to  set  margin  requirements  on  the 
trading  in  commodities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr  OUTER 
HR.  7184.  A  bin  to  change  the  customs 
treatment  relating  to  certain  metal  wastes 
resulting  from  the  processing  of  merchandise 
admitted  Into  the  United  States  under  bond: 
to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT : 
H  R  7185.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  person 
may  charge  interest  at  a  rate  which  is  greater 
than  IC  percent  per  annum  on  loans  exceed- 
ing $300  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs 

By  Mr  HEFNER: 
HR.  7186  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide  legal  representation  for 
veterans  claiming  to  be  entitled  to  veterans' 
reemplcyment  benefits  under  such  title;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr  HORTON: 
HR  7187  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  $750  In  all 
cases  the  amount  of  the  lump-sum  death 
payment  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  KEMP: 
H  R  7188  A  bill  to  amend  section  206  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  re- 
lating to  reimbursement  for  certain  publicly 
owned  sewage  collection  systems;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  W^orks  and  Transportation 

By  Mr  McCLORY: 
HR  7189  A  bill  to  amend  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  to  extend  the  period  for  which 
variances  may  be  provided  in  the  case  of 
contaminant  level  and  treatment  technique 
requirements  of  national  primary  drinking 
water  regulations,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

By  Mr   McCORMACK  (for  himself  and 

Mr   Roe) : 

HR  7190  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  light  water  nuclear  reactor 
safety  research  and  development,  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Energy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr    MLTIPHY  of  New  York: 

HR.    7191     A    bill    to    e<;tablish    the    Snug 
Harbor  National  Wildlife  Refuere:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr    MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania: 

HR  7192  A  bill  to  amend  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977 
to  provide  certain  discretion  in  the  impoei- 
t'on  of  civil  penalties  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
iiular  Affairs 

By  Mr,  NEAL : 
HR.  7193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
a  credit  against  income  tax  for  qualified  fire 
detector  expenses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By  Mr  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request)  : 
HR.  7194  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of 
title  37.  United  States  Code,  to  make  perma- 
nent the  special  pay  provisions  for  reenllst- 
ment  and  enlistment  bonuses,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services, 


.       By  Mr.  RUNNELS: 

ff«.  7195,  A  bin  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  certain  land  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  the  Navajo  Tribe,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY : 
HR.  7196,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Act  to  provide  that  miners  who 
are  disabled  due  to  red  lung  disease  arising 
out  of  employment  in  Iron  mines  shall  be 
entitled  to  benefits  under  such  act;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  SMITH  of  Iowa : 
HR.  7197,  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  assist  and  protect  small  busi- 
nesses and  to  protect  small  businesses 
against  unreasonable  use  of  economic  power 
by  major  meatpacking  companies,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Small  Business, 
By  Mr,  SOLOMON : 
HR.  7198.  A  bill  to  amend  title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  improve  the  APDC 
program  by  substituting  block  grants  for 
open-ended  Federal  matching,  to  give  the 
States  a  fiscal  Incentive  to  reduce  error, 
waste,  and  fraud  in  the  AFDC  program,  to 
provide  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  so  as  to 
reduce  overall  State  welfare  spending  and 
increase  basic  benefits  for  the  truly  needy, 
to  encourage  the  States  to  require  work  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  .«FDC  payments, 
to  establish  a  demonstration  project  to  pro- 
vide a  pilot  test  of  the  States  ability  to  de- 
sign and  Implement  their  own  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

HR,  7199.  A  bill  to  improve  the  intelli- 
gence system  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence. 
By  Mr.  STANGELAND : 
HR.  7200.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  United 
States  to  withdraw  certain  public  domain 
lands  from  the  Chippewa  National  Forest 
and  transfer  such  lands  to  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
them  In  trust  for  the  Leech  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.     SYMMS     (for     himself,     Mr. 
Young    of    Alaska,    Mr.    Hyde.    Mr 
Railsback,  Mr.  Ashhrook.  Mr  Latta. 
Mr.    RoussELOT,    Mr.    Findley.    Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Taylob, 
and  Mr.  Jeffries  )  : 
HR.  7201.  A  bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  rpquire  most  indi- 
viduals to  have  as  their  taxable  year  a  year 
which  will  require  the  filing  of  tax  returns 
Just  before  the  November  elections;   to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H  R.  7202   A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  that  not  less  than  three 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  come  from  the 
agricultural    sector,    the    industrial    sector, 
the  commercial  sector,  or  financial  Institu- 
tions with  assets  of  less  than  $150  minion, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Preyek,  Mr,   Maguire.  Mr    Walcren. 
Mr,    Leland,    Mr.    Murphy    of    New 
York,  and  Mr.  Carter)  : 
HR.    7203.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  revise  and  extend  the 
programs    for    the    National    Health    Service 
Corps  and  to  revise  and  extend  the  programs 
of   assistance   under   titles   VII   and  VIII  of 
such   act  for   the   education  of  health  pro- 
fessions personnel,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


By    Mr     WAXMAN    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Maguire,      Mr,     Leland,     and     Mr, 

CARTER)  : 

HR  7204  A  bill  to  amend  the  Health 
Professions  Educational  Assistance  Act  of 
1976  to  provide  for  appropriate  graduate 
medical  education  and  training  for  alien 
graduates  of  foreign  medical  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr    HALL  of  Texas: 
HR,  7205    A  bill   to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Caddo  Lake  com- 
pact   between   the   States   of   Louisiana   and 
Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HR.  7206.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Red  River  com- 
pact among  the  States  of  Arkansas.  Louis- 
iana. Oklahoma,  and  Texas;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
HR.   7207    A  bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  phase- 
down  of  the  rate  of  percentage  depletion  for 
independent  producers  and  royalty  holders; 
to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and  Means. 
By  Mr    RODINO  (by  request): 
HR.  7208.  A  bill  to  provide  fees  and  costs 
to  prevailing  parties  in  certain  administra- 
tive proceedings  and  civil  actions  involving 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary, 

By  Mr  SHANNON: 
H  R  7209  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lowell  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  approved  June  5,  1978  (92 
Stat,  290).  in  order  to  permit  any  revenues 
or  other  assets  acquired  by  any  means  by 
the  Lowell  Historic  Preservation  Commission 
to  be  used  for  any  authorized  functions  of 
such  commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs, 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hance)  : 
HR.  7210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  independ- 
ent producers  and  royalty  owners  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  the  first  1,000  barrels 
of  daily  production;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Anthony)  : 
HR.   7211.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equi- 
table treatment  of  royalty  owners  under  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.    7212.    A   bill    to   ratify   a   settlement 
agreement    in    a   land   dispute   between    the 
Pamunkey   Indian   Tribe   and   the   Southern 
Railway  Co.,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
By  Mr,  YATES: 
H.R.  7213,  A  bill  to  reduce  until  the  close 
of  June  30.  1982,  the  rate  of  duty  on  certain 
woven  fabrics  of  wool;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wsys  and  Means. 

By  Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas: 
H.J     Res    538.   Joint   resolution    proposing 
an   amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 
T'nlted  States  to  provide  for  a  single  6-year 
term  of  office  for  the  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  Senators,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr   DOWNEY: 
H  J   Re-    539   Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Presiucnt  to  Issue  a  proclamation  hon- 
oring "Max",  a  yellow  Labrador  retriever;   to 
the    Committee    on    Post    Office    and    Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Han- 
sen, and  Mr,  Marriott) 
H  J    Res    540    Joint  resolution   to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  in  the  year  1980  of  a  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the 
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150th  anniversary  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Olfice  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois : 
H.  Con  Res.  321,  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
tending the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
American  military  personnel  who  died  in  Iran 
on  April  25,  1980,  during  the  aborted  mission 
to  rescue  the  American  hostages  held  in 
Iran;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs 

By  Mr.  LEWIS: 
H.  Con.  Res  322  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  any 
nation  receiving  foreign  assistance  from  the 
United  States  that  will  not  support  economic 
and  political  sanctions  encouraged  by  pur 
Government  against  Iran  will  have  that  aid 
rescinded;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr  DORNAN: 
H,  Res  650,  Resolution  amending  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide 
certain  qualifications  pertaining  to  service 
as  a  Member,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

447.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
requesting  that  Congress  call  a  convention 
for  the  sole  and  exclusive  purpose  of  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  protect  the  lives  of  all 
human  beings,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DANIELSON: 
H.R.  7'214,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Washington  Star,  and  the 
Dispatch     (Lexington,    NC);    to    the    Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HORTON: 
HR.  7215.  A  bill  lor  tne  relief  of  William 
Eugene  Maney;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

'Bv  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H.R.  7216,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephanie 
M.  Bell;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  i-ule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654  :  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  1603:  Mr.  Gradison, 

HR  1878:  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  MuRTHA.  Mr.  Wyatt.  Mr,  Bedell,  Mrs, 
Spellman,  Mr,  Dougherty,  and  Mr,  Gray 

H,R.  3298:  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

H.R.  3567:  Mr   Porter. 

H.R.  5033:  Mr.  Garcm. 

H.R  5099:  Mr.  Downey. 
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HR,  6012:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr  MuE- 
THA,  Mr.  HuTTO,  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr  Camp- 
bell, Mr,  ScHEUER.  Mr,  Kildee,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr  Dicks  Mr  Dannemeyer,  Mr,  Donnelly. 
Mr    Akaka,  and  Mr    Kelly. 

HR.  61H1  :  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Danhlson, 
Mr  Pane:ita,  Mr,  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr  Lundine,  and  Mr. 
Wirth. 

H  R.  6303:  Mr.  Gray  and  Mr.  Richi«ond. 

H  R.  6338;  Mr  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Roybal,  and 
Mrs.  Spellman, 

HR.  6603 :  Mr.  Anderson  of  California.  Mr. 
Corrada.  Mr  Downey.  Mr  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr,  Florio,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr,  HoR- 
TON,  Mr,  HuTTO.  Mr,  Ottinceh,  Mr,  Rahall, 
Mr,  Simon,  Mr.  St.\ek.  Mr.  Yatbon,  and  Mr. 
Dor NAN. 

H.R.  6675:  Mr.  PoRTEH.  Mr.  Moffett.  and 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.R.  6704:  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr,  Kildee,  Mr, 
Hawkins,  Mr  Railsback,  Mr,  Corrada.  Mr, 
Stack,  and  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H.R   6744    Mr,  Leach  of  Louisiana. 

HR  6813:  Mr,  Minish,  Mr,  Courter.  Mr, 
Howard.  Mr,  Luken.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger,  Mr  DAmoubs.  Mr,  Erdahl,  and  Mr. 
Llwis, 

H.R.  6894:  Mr,  Addabbo  and  Mr.  Richmond. 

H  R,  6944;  Mr.  Roe,  Mr,  Bevill.  and  Mr. 
Devine, 

H.R-  6990;   Mr.  Jacobs  and  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.R.  7085:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr, 
Bevill,  Mrs.  Bocgs.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr, 
D'Amours,  Mr.  DANIELSON,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennes.see,  Mr,  Edgar,  Mr,  Erdahl,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Glickman.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr,  Green.  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, Mr,  Harris,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Ichobd, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr,  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Lederer,  Mr,  Lehman,  Mr,  Madigan,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr,  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY,  Mr  Oberstar,  Mr  Ottincee.  Mr, 
Pepper.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr,  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ra- 
hall. Mr  Simon,  Mr,  Solarz.  Mr  Solomon, 
Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.J.  Res.  281 :  Mr   Moffett, 

H,J  Res  512:  Mr  Anderson  of  California. 
Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Bailey.  Mr. 
B\nNEs.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr  Boland,  Mr, 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr  Cavanaugh,  Mr  Clincer.  Mr,  Coelho, 
Mrs,  Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr,  Conyers.  Mr, 
Corman.  Mr  Corrada.  Mr  Cotter,  Mr, 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr,  Dodd.  Mr.  Don- 
nelly-. Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr, 
Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr,  Erdahl,  Mr,  Evans  of 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr,  Fary,  Mr,  Fauntroy. 
Mr,  Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr,  Fish.  Mr. 
Florid,  Mr,  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Forsythe. 
Mr  Frenzel.  Mr,  Frost.  Mr,  Gibbons.  Mr. 
Gradison.  Mr,  Grassley.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr,  Hawkins.  Mr  Horton.  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr,  Jen- 
rette,  Mr  Kostmayer,  Mr  Lederer,  Mr,  Le- 
land, Mr  Markey,  Mr,  Marks,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Mathis,  Mr,  Mavroules,  Mr,  Mazzoli.  Ms, 
Mikulski,  Mr  Mineta,  Mr,  Moffett,  Mr. 
Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr,  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
NoLAN.  Ms,  Oakar,  Mr  Oberstar,  Mr  Ottin- 
geh.  Mr  Patterson,  Mr,  Peyser,  Mr,  Preyer, 
Mr,  Pritchard,  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr  Ratchford, 
Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 


Roe,  Mr  Rose,  Mr  Sawyer,  Mr  Scheueb,  Mr, 
Simon,  Mrs,  Snowe,  Mr  Solarz,  Mr  Stack, 
Mr,  Stewart.  Mr  Thompson,  Mr  TbaxlBl, 
Mr,  Vento,  Mr.  Volkmee.  Mr  Walcren,  Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr  Wolit. 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Yatbon,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Maguike,  and  Mr  Price, 
H,  Con   Res,  106;  Mr  St  Germain, 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXTII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  307 
By  Mr  HANLEY: 
— In  section  1 : 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  authority,  increase  the 
amount  by  $636,000,000; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  outlays,  increase  the 
amount  by  $636,000,000; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  In  the  budget,  decrease  the 
amount  by  $636,000,000; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  the  public  debt,  increase  the  amount 
by  $636,000,000;    and 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  statutory 
limit  on  such  debt.  Increase  the  amount  by 
$636,000,000, 

In  section  2 : 

In  the  matter  relating  to  Commerce  and 
Housing  Credit  (370)  increase  the  amount 
for  new  budget  authority  and  outlays  by 
$636,000,000. 

In  section  3(e)  : 

In  the  matter  relating  to  reconciliation 
recommendations  to  be  made  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
-Affairs,  reduce  the  amount  of  spending  re- 
ductions in  budget  authority  and  outlays  by 
$636,000,000, 

In  section  5: 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  authority.  Increase  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $714,000,000 
and  Increase  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $652,000,000; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  budget  outlays,  increase  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $744,000,000 
and  Increase  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $652,000,000; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  surplus  in  the  budget,  decrease  the 
amount  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $744,000,000 
and  decrease  the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $652,000,000; 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  appropriate 
level  of  the  public  debt,  Increase  the  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1982  by  $744,000,000  and  In- 
crease the  amount  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$652,000,000; 

In  the  matter  i  elating  to  Commerce  and 
Housing  Credit  (370),  increase  the  amount 
for  new  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1982  by  $744  0()0,000  and  increase 
the  amount  for  new  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $652,000,000 
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"Our  main  job  la  defense.  We're  letting    the  fire  of  inflation  and  MY  own  gluttony    pleased   to  share  hia  comments  with 
you  people  live  in  comfort  and  safety  while    that  contributes  to  the  oil  crisis.  I,  and    Qiy    colleagues    at    this    point    in    the 
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HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  last  Tuesday,  April  22,  during 
consideration  of  President  Carter's 
proposal  for  premobilization  draft  reg- 
istration. I  argued  that  we  ought  to  be 
worrying  more  about  those  men  and 
women  who  are  already  In  the  service. 
If  we  make  the  military  a  better  place 
to  live  and  work,  then  we  will  go  a 
long  way  in  solving  our  Nation's  mili- 
tary manpower  programs.  However, 
until  we  Improve  the  abysmally  low 
pay  for  service  men  and  women,  as 
well  as  strengthen  other  incentives,  we 
will  be  faced  with  growing  shortages 
of  trained  people,  who  are  desperately 
needed  to  run  today's  high-technology 
military. 

The  day  after  that  debate,  the 
Prince  Georges  (Md.)  Journal  pub- 
lished an  article  detailing  the  severe 
problems  faced  by  Air  Force  personnel 
at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  Capitol. 

This  article  pointed  out  the  follow- 
ing: 

Air  Force  personnel  sleeping  on 
their  apartment  floors  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  bed; 

A  sergeant  who  had  to  go  through 
apartment  trash  rooms  in  order  to  see 
what  he  could  salvage; 

Servicemen  who  must  apply  for  food 
stamps;  &nd 

A  senior  enlisted  man  who  must  beg 
local  families  for  furniture  for  his 
younger  troops. 

I  find  this  situation  deplorable.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  good  men  and  women 
who  want  to  stay  in  the  military  have 
no  choice  but  to  leave.  Improving  the 
pay  and  living  conditions  of  those  in 
the  military  will  do  more  to  solve  our 
manpower  crisis  than  any  draft. 

The  article  follows: 

Military  Pay— Andrews'  Young  People 
Sthuoclino  To  Survive 

(By  Anne  Chase) 

Chief  Master  Sergeant  Richard  Fisher  is 
not  accustomed  to  begging,  but  the  30-year 
Air  Force  veteran  Ls  begging  now.  He's 
asking  local  families  who  have  furniture 
they  no  longer  need  to  donate  It  to  the 
chaplains  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  His 
"young  people. "  Air  Force  first-termers,  can 
use  it.  Some  of  Fisher's  young  people  are 
sleeping  on  the  floors  of  their  apartments 
because  they  cant  afford  to  buy  a  bed. 

"These  aren't  people  who  are  stupid.  They 
don't  go  out  and  spend  the  money  on  booze 
and  Cadillacs.  These  are  decent  people  who 
Just  cant  make  It  on  what  the  Air  Force  is 
paying  them. "  Fisher  said. 

The  Issue  of  military  pay  Is  affecting  the 
U.S.  armed  services  all  over  the  world.  In 
Prince   Georges  County,   enlisted   men   and 


women  at  Andrews  find  the  problem  critical 
because  of  high  rents.  Andrews  has  base 
housing  for  only  about  10  percent  of  the 
22,000  men  and  women  stationed  there. 

'I  came  here  from  Blythevllle,  Ark.  I 
could  live  like  a  king  there.  My  wife  and  I 
had  a  fully  furnished  trailer  with  a  yard  for 
$120  a  month.  When  I  got  here.  I  had  to  sell 
my  car  because  I  couldn't  keep  up  the  pay- 
ments."  said  Sgt.  Leonard  Nadolny.  who 
bucked  the  downward  trend  in  re-enlist- 
ments recently  to  sign  on  for  a  second  hitch 
despite  the  low  pay. 

Faced  with  a  $300  a  month  rent  bill  and  a 
pregnant  wife.  Nadolny  took  three  part-time 
Jobs— as  a  security  guard  at  Landover  Mall, 
gas  station  attendant  and  carpet  installer. 

"We  lived  for  about  a  month  off  packing 
boxes,  with  no  bed  until  we  finally  got  a  bed 
from  Sgt.  Fisher.  I  look  at  myself.  I'm  a 
draftsman  and  a  surveyor.  I  got  so  I  was 
going  down  to  the  trash  room  of  the  apart- 
ments and  seeing  what  I  could  salvage,"  Na- 
dolny said. 

"If  that  doesn't  do  something  to  your  self- 
esteem,  nothing  will." 

Nadolny  Is  In  slightly  better  financial 
shape  now  than  he  was  when  he  first  trans- 
ferred to  Andrews  about  18  months  ago. 
Since  then  he  was  promoted  and  now  lives 
in  base  housing. 

The  personnel  who  may  need  the  housing 
most,  married  couples  In  the  lower  enlisted 
pay  grades,  are  not  eligible  for  it. 

For  some  service  families,  the  low  pay 
means  not  only  going  without  furniture  or  a 
second  car:  sometimes,  they're  short  of  food 
as  well.  E^ventually.  some  seek  help  in  filling 
family  pantries  by  applying  for  food  stamps. 
No  precise  figures  on  food  stamps  were 
available  from  county  officials,  but  one  offi- 
cial said  there  were  probably  less  than  100. 

Others  seek  help  from  a  fund  adminis- 
tered by  the  base  chaplains.  EInlisted  per- 
sons may  receive  a  donation  from  the  fund 
to  pay  rent  or  buy  ^;roceries.  Fi.sher.  who 
helps  collect  for  the  fund,  estimated  that 
the  chaplains  raise  atwut  $12,000  a  year 
from  military  and  civilian  employees  at  the 
base. 

"The  people  who  use  it  also  contribute  to 
it  most  heavily.  We  don't  ask  that  people 
pay  It  back,  but  they  usually  do,"  Fisher 
said. 

Even  with  the  fund  and  food  stamps,  some 
enlisted  families  go  hungry,  as  Airman 
Coleen  Caulkins  attested.  Caulklns  and  her 
husband,  an  assistant  manager  at  an  auto 
parts  store,  have  a  combined  yearly  take- 
home  income  of  $15,700. 

"A  couple  of  months  ago.  It  was  a  week  to 
payday.  We  had  no  food  In  the  house.  I 
went  to  one  of  the  chaplains  to  ask  about 
borrowing  $50  from  the  fund.  He  said  there 
was  no  problem,  but  because  I  worked  for 
him  I  had  to  call  Chief  Fisher.  I  Just  didn't 
want  to  do  that,  so  we  went  without.  I  have 
never  had  to  do  that,"  Caulklns  said. 

Low  pay  means  that  the  service  family's 
car  Is  a  used  gas  burner  that  no  one  else 
wants. 

"Every  month  something  comes  up  that 
you  didn't  expect  that  costs  you  $50,"  Caul- 
kins  said. 

Sharing  one  car  in  the  Washington  sub- 
urbs with  their  uncertain  bus  service  means 
Coleen  Caulkins  arrives  at  work  at  6  a.m. 
when  her  husband  drops  her  off  on  his  way 
to  Virginia.  If  he  has  to  work  late,  he 
cannot  pick  her  up  until  9  p.m.  She  usually 


spends  the  15-hour  days  working,  although 
her  tour  of  duty  Is  only  eight  hours. 

Enlisted  personnel  sometimes  are  refused 
car  loans  and  loans  from  the  base  credit 
union.  They  end  up  borrowing  from  finance 
companies  at  18  to  22  percent.  Being  in  the 
military  sometimes  makes  them  economic 
lepers  when  a  merchant  doesn't  want  to  do 
business  with  them  because  of  their  salaries. 

"I  went  down  to  a  used  car  place  on  St. 
Barnabas  Road  In  my  civilian  clothes  and 
the  salesman  told  me  I'd  have  no  problem 
qualifying  for  a  loan  with  my  Income.  I 
went  back  about  a  week  later  In  uniform 
and  the  guy  practically  chased  me  away," 
Airman  Joseph  O'Malley  said. 

As  a  result  of  the  low  pay.  fewer  persons 
want  to  Join  the  service.  Once  they  Join, 
more  want  to  get  out.  According  to  statistics 
provided  by  Air  Force  spokeswoman  Capt. 
Sherry  Stetson-Mannlx,  75  percent  of  the 
enlisted  men  re-enlisted  In  1975.  Last  year 
the  percentage  dropped  to  60.  Also  last  year 
was  the  first  since  the  all-volunteer  force 
was  Instituted  that  the  Air  Force  failed  to 
meet  Its  recruiting  goal.  Recruiters  signed 
on  68,000  men  and  women. 

Most  of  the  airmen  Interviewed  recently 
at  Andrews  said  because  of  the  low  pay  they 
probably^  would  not  re-enlist.  Caulkins  said 
she  hopes  to  go  to  officer  training  school.  If 
she  can't  she  Is  getting  out. 

"I  know  I  can't  afford  to  stay  in  as  enlist- 
ed," she  said. 

The  airmen  said  they  were  attracted  to 
the  Air  Force  by  the  opportunity  to  receive 
a  subsidized  college  education.  The  military 
pays  75  percent  of  tuition  toward  a  college 
degree.  But  the  pay  makes  the  tuition  less 
attractive,  especially  when  the  airmen  have 
.to  work  part-time  to  support  their  families 
and  don't  have  time  to  attend  classes. 

The  Carter  administration  has  been  cool 
to  Pentagon  efforts  to  get  big  pay  raises  for 
the  armed  services. 

Senators  Sam  Nunn  (D-Ga.)  and  John 
Warner  (R-Va.)  pushed  a  bill  through  the 
Senate  late  last  year  that  would  Improve 
the  situation  for  personnel  stationed  at  An- 
drews slightly  by  providing  a  housing  allow- 
ance geared  to  rents  charged  near  military 
Installations.  The  bill  would  Increase  flight 
pay  and  sea  pay  and  raise  the  untaxed  sub- 
sistence allowance  10  percent.  The  bill  now 
Is  being  considered  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Warners  office  esti- 
mated the  bin  would  cost  $3.2  billion 
through  fiscal  1984. 

"The  administration  is  treating  It  as  a 
budget  buster.  Our  feeling  is  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  improve  military  pay  before  the  situ- 
ation geta  worse,"  said  a  spokesman  for 
Warner. 

Sen.  William  Armstrong,  a  Colorado  Re- 
publican, Introduced  a  bill  last  year  to  boost 
military  pay  3.4  percent  over  the  president's 
proposed  Increase  to  coincide  with  the  rate 
of  inflation.  Armstrong's  bill  failed  in  the 
Senate  when  the  Nunn-Wamer  bill  was  of- 
fered as  a  substitute.  Armstrong's  office  said 
he  would  introduce  a  similar  bill  this  year  to 
give  the  military  a  raise  equal  to  the  Infla- 
tion rate. 

"People  are  always  screaming  about  the 
benefits  we  get.  What  benefits?  My  sister 
who  Just  graduated  from  secretarial  school, 
makes  more  in  eight  months  than  I  do  in  a 
year.  I've  been  in  the  Air  Force  four  and  a 
half  years."  Nadolny  said. 


This    "bullet"    lymbol    identifie*    statements    or    insertions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member   on    the    floor. 
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"Our  main  Job  Is  defense.  We're  letting 
you  people  live  in  comfort  and  safety  while 
we're  scraping  with  our  fingernails  to  make 
a  living."  • 


OKLAHOMA  WINNER  OF  VOICE 
OP  DEMOCRACY  CONTEST 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  'WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  to  recognize  Jacqueline 
Robin  Smith  of  Comanche,  Okla.,  as 
the  Oklahoma  winner  of  the  1979-80 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars'  voice  of  de- 
mocracy scholarship  program. 

The  voice  of  democracy  scholarship 
program  was  started  33  years  ago  with 
the  endorsement  of  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  tmd  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
Now  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
assume  sole  sponsorship  responsibility, 
and  more  than  250,000  secondary 
school  students  participated  this  year 
in  the  contest.  Five  national  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  as  top  prizes. 

Jacqueline  Robin  "Robbie"  Smith  is 
a  top  student  at  Comanche  High 
School,  and  has  received  numerous 
speaking,  composition,  and  dramatic 
awards.  She  has  aspirations  of  enter- 
ing the  field  of  broadcasting  and  jour- 
nalism upon  graduation  from  college. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  bring  Robbie's  award-wimiing 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. It  focuses  on  this  year's  con- 
test theme,  "My  Role  in  America's 
Future."  The  text  of  the  speech  fol- 
lows: 

My  Roue  in  America's  F^jture 
(By  Jacqueline  Robin  Smith) 

In  the  1960's  the  Viet  Nam  conflict  swirled 
America  in  a  whirlwind  of  turmoil.  The 
"Now  Generation"  marched  against  sending 
our  noble  sons  into  an  undeclared  war.  They 
cursed  the  United  States,  its  leaders,  and  its 
values.  They  burned  the  American  flag,  car- 
ried banners  which  proclaimed,  "Draft  beer, 
not  boys,"  and  generally  abused  this  great 
nation.  These  yoimg  men  and  women  knew 
that  change  was  needed.  Although  they  had 
conquered  the  dreaded  disease  of  apathy, 
they  used  violence  and  destruction  to  obtain 
these  ends. 

And  then  the  dawning  of  a  new  era  •  •  • 

The  pendulum  of  change  swings  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  through  the  ages. 

Fortunately,  as  I  assume  my  role  in 
America's  future,  the  pendulum  is  swinging 
toward  patriotism,  patriotism  born  of  peace, 
yet  of  power  to  uphold  the  moral  virtues  of 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  freedom. 

Grave  and  desperate  problems,  however, 
still  exist  and,  in  the  words  of  Thomas 
Paine,  one  of  our  noble  forefathers,  'These 
are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls." 

Although  the  "Now  Generation  "  fought 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  right,  they 
gave  a  new  meaning  to  the  word  apathy- 
cynicism  and  pessimism— and  set  a  prece- 
dent for  future  generations— an  overall  lack 
of  confidence  In  government. 

Today,  many  Americans  blame  their 
President  for  all  their  woes,  ranging  from 
inflation  to  the  energy  crisis,  and  I  shan't  be 
the  one  to  cast  the  first  stone.  I  tend  to 
forget  that  it  is  MY  credit  cards  which  fuel 
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the  fire  of  inflation  and  MY  own  gluttony 
that  contributes  to  the  oil  crisis.  I,  and 
other  Americana,  too,  are  like  a  drowning 
man.  U  I  do  not,  at  the  very  least,  TRY  to 
tread  water,  then  maybe.  Just  maybe,  I  de- 
serve to  drown. 

The  pendulum  of  change  swings  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  through  the  ages. 

Today,  as  in  the  1960'b,  America  is  hungry 
for  effective  leaden — George  Washington's 
and  Thomas  Jefferson's  of  today.  I  want  to 
be  a  leader,  but  if  that  is  impossible,  then  I 
want  to  be  led.  to  be  guided  by  strong 
leaders- 
Leaders  who  will  not  be  Influenced  by 
popularity  polls;  leaders  who  will  uphold 
their  promises;  and  leaders  who  will  stand 
their  groimd  no  matter  what  the  outcome. 

I,  and  other  young  leaders,  must  assume 
responsibility  for  this  lack  of  leadership  for 
our  votes  are  the  keys  to  their  offices.  For 
this  reason.  I  must  be  informed  as  to  the 
issues  in  the  elections,  in  the  candidates' 
leadership  qualities,  and  in  their  experience 
as  leaders.  'Yet,  after  the  election,  responsi- 
bilities still  ensue.  I  must  monitor  the  prog- 
ress of  the  leaders  I  have  chosen,  and  if  I 
feel  that  they  have  not  handled  their  task 
with  the  utmost  care  and  consideration,  I 
will  go  to  the  polls  again  and  fire  them. 

The  pendulum  of  change  swings  back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth  through  the  ages. 

In  this  decade,  America  is  retreating.  We 
no  longer  lead,  we  follow.  We  have  instilled 
in  our  hearts  a  dread  of  war  for  we  remem- 
ber all  too  well  the  last  war  we  fought.  Be- 
cause of  this,  America  has  become  a  patsy 
for  other  nations  to  tread  upon.  America 
has  lost  her  clout— her  ability  to  influence 
other  nations. 

We  are  no  longer  willing  to  fight  In  the 
name  of  God  and  Freedom.  Instead,  we  hide 
behind  a  false  mask— we  say  it's  in  the  name 
of  peace;  yet,  deep  within  our  hearts,  we 
know  it  is  t)ecause  we  are  afraid. 

Afraid  we  will  lose— lose  t>ecause  of  our 
pessimism;  and  lose  l)ecause  of  our  lack  of 
leadership. 

The  Communists  have  sounded  the  warn- 
ing bell.  They  are  lurking  in  the  shadows  of 
Cuba  only  ninety  miles  from  American  solL 
I  will,  therefore,  do  my  part  to  see  that 
America,  no  matter  how  fearful,  shows  her 
face  as  a  proud  and  dedicated  foe  to  commu- 
nism— 

A  nation  willing  to  fight  in  the  name  of 
God  and  Freedom;  a  nation  who,  even  if 
conquered,  wiU  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  it  tried. 

Yes.  America's  future  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  "Me  Generation,"  the  generation  of 
the  '80's,  my  generation  I  love  my  nation, 
and  I  want  her  to  survive.  My  role  in  Ameri- 
ca's future,  then,  is  to  help  stamp  out  pessi- 
mism and  to  erect  attitudes  of  optimism,  to 
elect  and  support  strong  leaders,  and  to 
make  America  an  example  of  freedom  for 
all  nations  to  follow  so  that 

The  pendulum  of  change  will  swing  back 
and  forth,  back  and  forth  and  halt  at  a 
strong.  Invincible,  patriotic  America— for- 
ever!* 


CAN  WE  SA-VE  THE  BURROS? 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr,  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  April  27,  1980,  edition  of  Parade 
magazine,  there  was  an  article  by  Mi- 
chael Satchell  which  presents  a  bal- 
anced view  of  the  problem  of  the  feral 
burros  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  I  am 
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pleased  to  share  his  comments  with 
my  colleagues  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  of  our  con- 
stituents who  are  Interested  In  par- 
ticipating In  any  way  contact  either 
the  Ptmd  for  Animals,  140  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019:  or  the 
Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon  Na- 
tional Park.  Ariz.  86023. 

The  article  follows: 

Caii  Wi  Save  ths  BtTaaos? 
(By  Michael  SatcheU) 

Within  the  next  couple  of  months,  a 
group  of  sharpshooters  armed  with  high- 
powered,  silencer-equipped  rifles  will  be 
helicoptered  Into  the  depths  of  the  Grand 
Canyon.  Their  mission  will  be  to  locate  and 
kill  some  400  tHuros  that  roam  wild  In  the 
vast,  rugged  expanse  of  America's  most 
sp>ectacular  and  popular  national  park. 

The  feisty  little  critters— which  evoke  ro- 
mantic Images  of  the  Old  West  as  faithful 
companions  to  grizzled  prospectors,  hard- 
scrabble  miners  and  sourdoughs  heading  for 
the  California  gold  fields— really  don't 
t>elong  in  the  canyon.  They  are  the  de- 
scendants of  pack  animals  turned  loose  a 
century  or  more  ago  when  mules  and 
mechanization  proved  more  efficient  and 
when  the  viens  of  ore  petere(>  out. 

Canyon  naturalists  say  the  burroa  com- 
pete with  native  bighorn  sheep  and  deer  for 
food,  trample  and  munch  delicate  vegeta- 
tion, accelerate  erosion  on  the  steep  slopes, 
foul  water  supplies,  and  ruin  ancient  Indian 
archaeological  sites.  Tourists  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  tend  to  enjoy  the  colorful  animals— 
when  they  can  see  them.  Naturalists,  envi- 
ronmentalists and  park  authorities  do  not. 

Between  1924  and  1969.  park  rangers  shot 
about  2800  burros  to  keep  the  herds  under 
control  and  heard  not  a  whisper  of  public 
protest  until  1976.  when  they  proposed 
wiping  them  out  entirely.  Lawsuits  and  a 
negative  public  reaction  forced  a  temporary 
halt. 

Now— after  a  four-year  environmental 
Impact  study,  public  hearings,  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $100,000  to  examine  the  prob- 
lem, and  a  bitter  fight  with  animal  welfare 
groups— the  National  Park  Service  has  reaf- 
firmed Its  policy.  The  burros  must  go. 

There  is  one  chance  for  a  reprieve.  The 
Park  Service  will  set  aside  a  60-day  test 
period,  probably  this  summer  or  early  fall, 
to  allow  the  public— either  organizations  or 
Individuals— to  capture  any  number  of  the 
burrtM,  bring  them  out  alive,  and  adopt 
them  if  they  wish. 

Anyone  with  a  bright  idea  and  the  means 
to  get  them  out  is  welcome  to  try— providing 
authorities  are  satisfied  the  attempt  is  not 
foolhardy  and  has  a  reasonable  chance  of 
success. 

"If  the  public  shows  no  interest  in  the 
program  or  clearly  is  unable  to  remove 
these  animals,  then  shooting  efforts  will  be 
initiated  immediately, "  the  Park  Service 
warns. 

Before  you  entertain  visions  of  charging 
off  to  Arizona  this  summer  to  snatch  the  be- 
leaguered burros  from  the  brink  of  slaugh- 
ter, consider  that  the  Grand  Canyon  covers 
1.3  million  acres— IW  times  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island— and  the  three  main  burro 
herds  roam  over  a  tenth  of  that  area. 

The  terrain,  mostly  steep  canyons  and 
cliffs,  is  harsh  and  largely  inaccessible.  In 
summer  it's  like  an  oven. 

"We're  not  going  to  let  anyone  down  there 
with  a  carrot  on  the  end  of  a  stick."  says 
Jim  Walters.  34,  a  resource  management 
specialist  who  has  studied  the  burro  prob- 
lem for  three  years.  "We  will  weed  out 
anyone  who  obviously  has  no  chance  of 
catching  burros  or  who  might  t>e  a  danger 
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to  hlmaelf.  People  who  havent  been  here 
have  CO  Idea  how  rusged  It  la." 

Would-be  burro  rescuers  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  same  rules  as  park  rangers.  You  can 
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to  be  too  powerful.  They  immobilized  33 
burros,  but  five  died— two  from  overdoses  of 
tranquilizer  and  three  from  injuries  as  they 

stumbled    WOOZilv    urniind    thp   mtrira   rliffa 
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tant  In  the  lives  of  those  who  receive 
them. 

Through   the   years,   the   Catholic 
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Mr.  Speaker,  despite  that,  the  ma- 
jority expects  this  House  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  that  relies  on  more  Infla- 

tion-eenerftted  tax  lnrrpns*»«_  'Proiprt.f'rt 
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chooses  the  second  course,  it  is  balaincing  its 
budget  while  also  contributing  to  the  econo- 
my and  a  better  standard  of  Uvlng.  But  gov-     carrvlnff  out  his  mission    Workinr  on 
emment  increases  its  income  by  taking  from     SU??f*„,°"i^^„'rll?ih    «^i^^l" 


of  the  Hungarian  Fascist  Red  Arrow 
gangs,  and  Soviet  Red  army  troops  In 
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to  himself.  People  who  h«vent  been  here 
have  CO  Idea  how  rusged  it  Is." 

Would-be  burro  rescuers  will  have  to  abide 
by  the  same  rules  as  park  rangers.  Tou  can 
uae  helicopters  to  supply  food,  water  and 
equipment  or  haul  the  animals  out,  but  not 
for  herding  the  burroa.  That's  against  the 
law.  Vehicles  are  also  prohibited. 

Tou  can  use  horses,  mules  or  dogs  to 
round  up  the  burros.  You  can  lasso  them, 
lure  them  Into  traps,  herd  them  Into  corrals 
or  Immobilize  them  with  tranquilizer  guns. 
You  can  herd  them  out.  fly  them  out  or 
float  them  out  on  the  river.  No  one  will  be 
happier  Ihan  the  Park  Service  if  good  old 
American  ingenuity  triumphs. 

The  Park  Service  could  try  to  get  them 
out  alive,  but  they  consider  the  task  too  Im- 
practical and  expensive.  They  estimate  the 
cost  at  $365.000— 11000  a  day  for  a  year.  Hel- 
icopters cost  $300  an  hour  to  operate  at  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Shooting,  by  comparison, 
should  cost  only  about  $56,000. 

"Attempting  live  removal  would  be  a  ludi- 
crous waste  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars."  Wal- 
ters contends,  "The  park  is  hurting  in  too 
many  different  ways  to  spend  that  kind  of 
money  on  burros.  If  the  public  can  get  them 
out  or  is  willing  to  donate  the  money  to  do 
it.  that's  an  excellent  compromise.  I'm  all  in 
favor  of  it,  and  I  wish  them  luck." 

When  the  Park  Service  first  proposed  rid- 
ding the  canyon  of  the  burros— which  are 
worth  about  $15  a  head  at  a  livestock  auc- 
tion—it didn't  reckon  on  the  resw;tion  of 
America's  animal-lovers.  After  newspapers 
began  reporting  the  burro  eradication  plan 
In  1976.  the  Park  Service  was  deluged  with 
14.000  letters  of  protest. 

The  Battle  of  the  Burros  split  the  animal 
welfare/environmental  coalition.  Groups 
like  the  National  Audubon  Society.  National 
Wildlife  Federation.  Sierra  Club,  National 
Parks  and  Conservation  Association  and  a 
dozen  others  support  the  shooting.  The 
American  Horse  Protection  Association,  the 
U.S.  Humane  Society,  the  Fund  for  Animals 
and  five  other  grout>s  oppose  it. 

Some  of  the  pleas  came  from  young-sters 
who  had  read  Marguerite  Henry's  Brighty 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  a  children's  best- 
seller about  the  adventures  of  a  Grand 
Canyon  donkey. 

"To  many  of  the  kids."  recalls  Walters,  "it 
was  Brighty  who  was  going  before  the  guns. 
And  people  had  the  image  of  a  horrible 
slaughter  In  the  canyon.  Some  even  thought 
we  were  planning  to  shoot  the  Fred  Harvey 
mules  that  carry  visitors  into  the  canyon." 

After  the  blitz  of  protest.  Park  Service  of- 
ficials removed  the  large  statue  of  Brighty 
that  formerly  dominated  the  entrance  to 
the  canyon  visitors'  center  and  moved  it  to  a 
less  prominent  location  Inside— a  hasty  bit 
of  public  relations  about-face.  Today,  the 
center  also  contains  a  display  of  the  damage 
that  Brighty's  real-life  relatives  are  doing  to 
the  canyon. 

The  Park  Service,  as  part  of  its  environ- 
mental Impact  studies,  made  two  demon- 
stration attempts  at  live  removal.  First,  a 
professional  horse  wrangler  and  his  assist- 
ant went  into  the  canyon  for  nine  days  with 
four  horsea  and  three  dogs.  They  managed 
to  rotmd  up  12  burros  from  the  easiest  part 
of  the  canyon  and  herd  them  out.  One 
horse  was  killed  in  the  process.  The  cost: 
$442  for  each  burro  removed. 

Next,  12  rangers  with  tranquilizer  guns 
spent  two  weeks  in  the  depths,  using  heli- 
copters to  supply  food  and  water  for  men 
and  horses  and  to  haul  out  the  burros  with 
rope  slings. 

At  times,  this  burro  hunt  took  on  the  as- 
pects of  a  Marx  Brothers  movie,  with  rang- 
ers skittering  over  the  steep  slopes  in  pur- 
suit of  the  sure-footed  burros,  then  giving 
some  of  the  animals  mouth-to-mouth  resus- 
citation when  the  tranquilizer  dose  proved 
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to  be  too  powerful.  They  Immobilized  32 
burros,  but  five  died— two  from  overdoses  of 
tranquilizer  and  three  from  Injuries  as  they 
stumbled  woozlly  around  the  craggy  cliffs 
and  slopes. 

That  effort  cost  $1400  per  animal  and  con- 
vinced the  Park  Service  that  shooting  was 
the  only  practical  solution. 

So  far.  the  only  serious  Interest  shown  to 
remove  the  burros  live  has  come  from  the 
Fund  for  Animals,  headed  by  author  Cleve- 
land Amory  and  backed  by  such  prestigious 
patrons  as  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco.  Angle 
Dickinson,  Steve  Allen,  Glenn  Ford.  Burgess 
Meredith  and  Mary  Tyler  Moore. 

The  Fund's  Southwest  coordinator  Is 
Richard  Negus,  a  transplanted  Englishman 
who  thinks  the  burros  can  be  saved  if  the 
money  can  be  raised. 

"I  went  to  the  canyon  and  after  looking 
the  problem  over.  I  called  up  Cleveland 
Amory  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  willing 
to  spend  $280,000  or  so  to  rescue  400  don- 
keys from  a  bloody  great  hole  In  the 
ground. "  Negua  said.  "He  came  out  here, 
took  a  helicopter  tour  of  the  canyon  and 
said  yes.  Like  me.  he  thinks  donkeys  are 
very  nice  animals." 

The  Fund  plans  to  hire  a  professional 
wrangler  who  will  take  a  crew  of  men  and 
horses  and  a  portable  corral  Into  the 
canyon,  round  up  the  burros  in  groups  and 
either  herd  them  out  or  lift  them  to  safety 
In  huge  cargo  helicopters.  The  Park  Service 
has  assured  Negus  that  as  long  as  burros  are 
being  removed  effectively,  they  will  be  given 
plenty  of  time  to  do  the  Job, 

Is  it  worth  such  a  vast  expenditure,  Negus 
was  asked,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
animal  welfau-e  causes  that  could  use 
$280,900? 

"Oh.  absolutely,"  he  says.  "It's  worth  any 
amount  of  money  when  the  alternative  is 
death.  I'm  certain  there  Is  $200,000  to 
$300,000  somewhere  in  this  country  to  get 
them  out.  When  we  get  the  appeal  fund 
started,  we'll  sell  donkey  dollar  certificates 
to  kids— give  a  buck  to  save  a  burro.  This 
kind  of  fund-raising  effort  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous outlet  for  all  animal  lovers— God  bless 
'em."» 
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ANNIVERSARY  FOR  CATHOUC 
KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  GEORGE 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSLYVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Apnl  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  May  of  this  year,  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  St.  George  will  celebrate 
its  100th  anniversary. 

As  a  fraternal  benefit  society  found- 
ed In  1881  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  the 
Catholic  Knights  of  St.  George  has 
continually  grown  over  the  years  and 
now  has  300  branches  operating  in  12 
States,  At  present  67.000  people  are 
members  of  the"  organization,  repre- 
senting. $33  million  of  personal  insur- 
ance protection  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

The  Catholic  Knights  of  St.  George 
provides  a  complete  program  of  life, 
accident,  and  health  insurance.  As  a 
nonprofit,  fraternal  organization,  the 
order  provides  comprehensive  cover- 
age at  low  rates. 

Since  its  founding,  the  society  has 
paid  more  than  $28,000,000  to  mem- 
bers in  benefits  that  were  most  impor- 


tant In  the  lives  of  those  who  receive 
them. 

Through  the  years,  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  St.  George  has  grown  to 
where  It  now  has  over  $11  million  in 
assets,  included  among  these  assets  are 
substantial  Investments  in  Catholic  In- 
stitution bonds.  In  this  way,  the  in- 
vestments and  deposits  of  their  mem- 
bers enable  Catholic  organizations  to 
finance  expansion  and  redevelopment 
programs. 

The  Catholic  Knights  of  St.  George 
is  most  special  because  the  organiza- 
tion has  put  its  financial  strength  to 
work  in  human  services  through  the 
religious  values  of  its  members.  The 
order  is  one  of  the  few  Catholic  frater- 
nal organizations  to  provide  a  home 
for  aged  members.  Located  In  a  505- 
acre  estate  in  Wellsburg.  W.  Va..  the 
home  has  facilities  to  care  for  aged 
persons  and  to  make  their  golden 
years  more  pleasant  and  rewarding. 
The  home  also  maintains  a  retreat 
house  where  Catholic  groiips  can 
spend  a  beneficial  weekend  in  prayer 
and  meditation. 

The  order  also  provides  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  through  an 
active  program  of  college  scholarships 
and  a  summer  camp  program  for  un- 
derpriviledged  children. 

Through  its  varied  involvement  in 
helping  others  of  all  ages,  the  Catholic 
Knights  of  St.  George  has  given  our 
country  100  years  of  good  works. 
Through  the  efforts  of  Its  members, 
the  order  is  now  stronger  than  ever, 
and  will  be  able  to  multiply  the  good 
of  the  first  100  years  many  times  as 
the  order  enters  its  second  centiiry. 

It  is  with  deep  appreciation  and 
great  respect  that  we,  the  people  of 
Pittsburgh,  want  them  to  know  how 
grateful  we  are  for  the  efforts  and 
service  to  mankind  and  the  commtmi- 
ty  of  the  Catholic  Knights  of  St. 
George.* 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET  BY 
RAISING  TAXES  WILL  NOT 
WORK 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an- 
other in  a  growing  number  of  colimins 
and  articles  pointing  out  the  ugiy 
truth  behind  the  Democrats'  so-called 
balsinced  budget. 

This  particular  column  is  by  Gene 
Tharpe  and  appeared  in  the  April  3 
Atlanta  Constitution.  Here  Is  one 
choice  line: 

Tax  revenues  during  the  past  couple  years 
have  risen  some  20  percent,  or  several  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  because  of  inflation.  Using 
these  inflation-provided  funds  to  balance 
the  budget  .  .  .  does  nothing  to  control  in- 
flation. It  only  transfers  more  wealth  and 
productivity  from  the  private  sector  to  the 
government  which  produces  nothing. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  despite  that,  the  ma- 
jority expects  this  House  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  that  relies  on  more  infla- 
tion-generated tax  increases.  Projected 
fiscal  year  1981  revenues  will  shoot  up 
18.3  percent,  or  $96  billion— an  all-time 
record. 

Because  It  means  smother  $990  out 
of  the  pocket  of  every  working  Ameri- 
can, the  majority  budget  should  be  de- 
feated. Balancing  the  budget  with 
record  tax  Increases  is  a  double  disas- 
ter. As  Mr.  Tharpe  says,  you  cannot 
fight  inflation  by  using  inflation  as  an 
ally,  which  Is  what  the  majority 
budget  does.  And  by  allowing  tax  In- 
creases to  rocket  ahead  of  everything 
else,  the  majority  budget  will  aggra- 
vate the  recession.  Result?  Less  jobs, 
less  tax  revenues,  more  Federal  ex- 
penditures, and  an  unbalanced  budget. 
It  is  a  vicious  circle  and  one  that  the 
minority  Is  doing  its  best  to  get  the 
country  out  of. 

Mr.  Tharpe's  column  follows: 
The  Budget:  Not  a  Oke-Nicht  Stand 

The  Federal  Reserve  finally  got  smart  yes- 
terday—at least  a  little  smarter— regarding 
President  Carter's  caU  to  severely  limit  con- 
sumer credit  to  help  control  Inflation.  The 
Fed  members  realized  that  consumers'  use 
of  credit  hasn't  caused  inflation. 

They  voted  to  limit  the  measures  by 
which  issuers  of  credit  cards  and  revolving 
consumer  credit  can  increase  interest  rates 
and  minimum  payments  required  on  exist- 
ing consumer  debt.  This  is  a  wise  decision 
because  the  move  to  boost  Interest  rates  and 
minlmimi  payments  would  have  been  a 
hardship  for  many  average  Americans  and 
penalized  working  folks  who  are  least  re- 
sponsible for  Inflation  but  who  suffer  most 
because  of  it. 

Now,  if  only  similar  wisdom  will  spread 
through  Congress  and  the  White  House— 
and  the  wisdom  to  be  taken  to  heart  is  that 
Just  balancing  the  budget  for  fiscal  1981 
isn't  enough.  It  shouldn't  be  only  a  one- 
night  stand. 

The  central  reason  for  our  current  wild  in- 
flation is  the  U.S.  budget  being  out  of  bal- 
ance for  most  of  the  past  20  years  (with  the 
combined  deficit  now  totaling  several  hun- 
dreds of  billions  of  dollars)  and  the  debase- 
ment of  the  dollar  this  caused.  There  are 
numerous  other  factors  causing  Inflation, 
but  they  all  pale  Into  insignificance  when 
compared  to  the  routine  running  of  deficit 
federal  budgets  year  after  year. 

President  Carter  and  Congress  are  now 
"hot  to  trot"  to  balance  the  fiscal  '81 
budget,  which  begins  Oct.  1.  1980.  Spending 
cuts  of  $15  billion  to  $17  billion  have  been 
proposed  to  balance  the  '81  budget  at  about 
$600  billion.  That's  nice- but  what's  conven- 
iently overlooked  is  that  proposed  spending 
for  '81  is  still  up  approximately  $50  billion 
from  fiscal  1980. 

This  is  an  election  year  and  balancing  the 
budget  is  what  many  voters  want  to  hear. 
But  if  the  goal  of  controlling  Inflation  is 
ever  to  be  reached,  a  balanced  budget— or 
nearly  balanced— needs  to  become  an 
annual  affair. 

There  are  two  ways  to  balance  a  budgetr  1. 
Reduce  spending  to  equal  income.  2.  In- 
crease income  to  equal  spending.  The  gov- 
ernment should  choose  the  first,  not  the 
latter,  If  balancing  the  budget  is  to  have  any 
meaning  and  lasting  effect. 

A  family,  having  budget  problems,  could 
choose  either  way.  It  could  stop  buying  so 
much  In  order  to  stay  within  budget.  Or  It 
could  put  wife  and/or  children  to  work  to 
boost    Income    to    match    spending.    If    It 
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chooses  the  second  course,  it  Is  balancing  its 
budget  while  also  contributing  to  the  econo- 
my and  a  better  standard  of  living.  But  gov- 
ernment Increases  its  Income  by  taking  from 
the  economy  and  lowering  standards  of 
living. 

President  Carter  had  been  moving  In  the 
past  three  years  toward  balancing  the 
budget  not  by  reducing  s|)endlng  but  be- 
cause of  sharply  increased  revenues— rev- 
enues from  income  taxes  being  rapidly 
boosted  by  inflation.  The  Income  tax  is 
"progressive,"  that  is,  the  rate  of  taxes  to  be 
paid  goes  higher  as  income  goes  higher. 
This  worked  quite  well  in  the  "old  days" 
when  a  salary  of  $30,000  was  a  lot  of  money. 

But  Inflation  has  pushed  working  people 
Into  higher  tax  brackets  as  they  obtain  pay 
increases  trying  to  offset  inflation.  Thus,  a 
larger  percentage  of  their  earnings  goes  for 
higher  Income  taxes— higher  taxes  original- 
ly intended  for  wealthy  people.  Not  only  is 
this  something  of  a  "Catch  22"  situation, 
but  it  greatly  discourages  workers  from 
working  hard  to  increase  productivity  and 
make  more  money. 

But  the  government  has  cashed  In  on  the 
result.  Its  tax  revenues  during  the  past 
couple  years  have  risen  some  20  percent,  or 
several  billions  of  dollars,  because  of  infla- 
tion. Using  these  inflation-provided  funds  to 
balance  the  budget,  however,  does  nothing 
to  control  Inflation.  It  only  transfers  more 
wealth  and  productivity  from  the  private 
sector  to  the  government  which  produces 
nothing. 

What's  needed  is  not  Just  balanced  budg- 
ets, but  a  system  that  puts  limits  on  govern- 
ment spending,  how  much  wealth  it  can 
take  from  the  annual  production  of  workers 
and  businesses.  There's  a  move  afoot  sut>- 
porting  a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 
ing balanced  budgets,  but  a  better  method 
would  be  a  limit  requiring  that  the  annual 
national  budget/spending  never  exceed  a 
percentage  (2  percent  or  so)  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  that  time.  This  kind  of 
balanced  budget  would,  given  a  little  time, 
put  the  brakes  to  Inflation  and  help  restore 
vitality  to  the  UJS.  economy.* 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MABYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  22,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  young  Swed- 
ish diplomat,  was  instrumental  in 
saving  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews  from 
anonymous  extinction  In  Nazi-occu- 
pied Eastern  Europe  at  the  close  of 
World  War  II.  But  to  this  day,  the  fate 
of  Wallenberg  himself  is  unknown.  On 
January  17,  1945,  Wallenberg  entered 
a  Red  army  staff  car.  His  friends  and 
family  have  never  seen  him  since. 

There  are  reports  that  Wallenberg 
still  lives,  in  a  Soviet  prison  camp. 

Constantly  In  danger,  the  target  of 
Nazi  death  plots,  Wallenberg  distribut- 
ed tens  of  thousands  of  Swedish  pass- 
ports to  Hungarian  Jews.  In  the  final 
days  of  the  weu*.  as  Eichmann  raced  to 
complete  the  "Pinal  Solution"  before 
Allied  victory,  travel  documents  Issued 
by  neutral  countries  were  tickets  to 
life:  Holders  of  Swedish  passports 
could  not  be  dep>orted  to  German 
death  camps.  Wallenberg  personally 
faced  down  Nazi  SS  troopers,  members 
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of  the  Hungarian  Fascist  Red  Arrow 
gangs,  and  Soviet  Red  army  troops  In 
carrying  out  his  mission.  Working  on 
behalf  of  the  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion's War  Refugee  Board  and  the 
Swedish  Government.  Wallenberg  was 
hated  and  feared  by  Nazis  and  Soviet 
Communists  alike. 

Those  who  owe  their  lives  to  Wallen- 
berg have  never  forgotten  him.  Mrs. 
Annette  Lantos,  who  as  a  12-year-old 
girl  escaped  death  in  Budapest  be- 
cause of  Wallenberg's  intercession, 
said  of  him:  "He  not  only  saved  our 
lives,  but  our  belief  in  mankind  and 
the  power  of  good." 

Soviet  accounts  of  Wallenberg's  fate 
are  contradictory  and  inadequate. 

In  Pebniary  1945.  the  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador to  Sweden  told  Wallenberg's 
mother  that  Wallenberg  was  safe  in 
Moscow.  In  August  1947  Soviet 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Vi- 
shlnsky  said  that  "Wallenberg  was  not 
known  in  the  Soviet  Union;"  Wallen- 
berg, Vishinsky  said,  was  assumed  to 
have  died  during  the  street  fighting  in 
Budapest  And  in  February  1957, 
Andrei  Gromyko  said  that  documents 
in  the  archives  of  Lubyanka  Prison  in- 
dicated that  Wallenberg  died,  in 
prison,  of  a  heart  attack  in  1947. 

Fifteen  years  after  Wallenberg's  sup- 
posed death,  a  Soviet  p>sychiatrist  told 
an  eminent  Swedish  professor  of  medi- 
cine that  Wallenberg  was  alive,  con- 
fined in  a  Soviet  mental  institution. 
Additional  reports  that  Wallenberg 
lives,  a  prisoner  in  the  D.S.S.R.,  have 
reached  the  West. 

On  May  2  and  3  the  Free  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg Committee  will  hold  an  inter- 
national hearing  In  Stockholm,  to 
focus  world  attention  on  the  case  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  The  Sakharov 
Htunan  Rights  Committee  is  a  cospon- 
sor.  Elie  Wiesel,  Gideon  Haunser,  and 
Simon  Wiesenthal  will  attend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Raoul  Wallenberg 
proved  that  one  man's  conscience  can 
be  a  powerful  force  for  good.  Let  us 
prove.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  collective 
conscience  of  free  and  concerned 
people  everywhere  will  be  strong 
enough  to  bring  to  light  the  fate  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg— and  strong  enough 
to  free  him  if  he  is  still  alive.* 


HELEN  HAYES:  A  LIVINQ 
LEGEND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  H017SE  OF  BEPRESENTATTVES 

Tiiesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  Helen  Hayes,  the  "First  Lady  of 
the  American  Theater,"  has  accom- 
plished much  In  her  80  years  Is  an  un- 
derstatement; to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can theater  would  have  been  poorer 
had  she  not  participated  as  actively  as 
she  has  for  70  of  those  80  years  is  also 
an  understatement. 

Helen  Hayes,  the  first  lady  of  our 
theater  and  much,  much  more,  is  a 
very  special  constituent  of  mine.  I  am 
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truly  honored  to  represent  her  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  attractive  village  of 
Nyack,  N.Y..  is  where  she  makes  her 
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of  the  present.  Rockland  County  resi- 
dents are  proud  and  honored  that  a 
of  her  stature,   a  woman  so 
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woman 


If  oil  industry  estimates  are  only  half  ac- 
curate, there  still  is  enough  natural  gas  and 
oil  left  in  America  to  put  a  large  dent  in  tlie 
imoorifd  oil  hill. 
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growth  declined  to  2.4  percent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1973.  It  dropped  to  1.1 
percent  between  1973  and  1978.  Last 
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the  way  in  spending  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  than  it  collects. 
Higher  productivity  is  an  fndispens- 
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nity  to  recognize  and  commend  him  on 
his  many  contributior\s  to  the  school 
system  and  to  the  community. 
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truly  honored  to  represent  her  in  the 
Congress,  and  the  attractive  village  of 
Nyack,  N.Y..  is  where  she  makes  her 
home. 

Ms.  Hayes  has  participated  so  active- 
ly and  extensively  in  our  American 
theater  and  in  American  films  that  to 
praise  her  many  roles  and  varied  per- 
formances, so  integral  to  our  American 
theater  heritage,  the  list  would  go  on 
for  pages  and  pages.  And  to  enumerate 
all  of  the  awards  that  Helen  Hayes 
has  received  for  her  sterling  perform- 
ances would  fill  many  pages.  As  the 
years  go  by  those  lists  grow— the 
honors  continue  to  multiply,  further- 
ing the  reputation  and  renown  of  our 
premiere  actress. 

Helen  Hayes'  professional  creden- 
tials are  known  throughout  our  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world.  Her  name 
is  associated  with  quality  acting,  gen- 
erosity, and  professionalism.  In  Rock- 
land County.  N.Y.,  Helen  Hayes  has 
lent  her  time  and  efforts  to  innumer- 
able charitable  causes,  and  has  been  a 
participating  member  in  the  Rockland 
County  Center  for  the  Arts,  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  the  Nyack  Hospitals. 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 
She  has  diligently  served  on  the  board 
of  visitors  of  the  New  York  State  Re- 
habilitation Hospital  for  several  years, 
and  that  hospital,  specializing  in  phys- 
ical medicine,  rehabilitation,  and  or- 
thopedic medicine,  has  borne  her 
name  since  1974. 

I  fondly  remember  Helen  Hayes  on 
one  cold  and  windy  autumn  day  as  she 
campaigned  with  me  in  New  York 
State  gubernatorial  election.  We  sat  in 
an  open  car.  de.<;pite  the  elements,  and 
I  remember  how  remarkably  energetic 
she  was— in  virtually  everything  she 
does. 

On  Sunday.  May  4.  the  Catholic 
Youth  Organization  (CYO)  of  Rock- 
land County  will  be  presenting  Helen 
Hayes  with  its  annual  award,  given 
to— 

those  persons  within  our  county  who  have 
given  of  themselves  to  enrich  the  quality  of 
life  for  their  fellow  man.  Helen  Hayes,  first 
lady  of  the  American  theater,  typifies  the 
American  tradition  in  that  she  ha.s  always 
given  genero;i.,ly  of  her  ta'ent  and  time  to 
others. 

Helen  Hayes  has  received  acclaim 
from  all  segments  of  our  American  .so- 
ciety—.■^he  has  received  the  Oscar,  not 
once,  but  twice,  the  Tony  Award,  an 
Emmy  Award,  the  Radio  Actress 
Award,  and  40  honorary  degrees  from 
universities  and  colleges  across  the 
Nation.  Her  acting  career  began  at  6. 
and  has  grown  until  the  present  time; 
and  her  generous  work  for  others  has 
spanned  decades  and  continues  to 
fcrow  unimpeded. 

While  the  memorable  roles  that 
Helen  Hayes  has  blessed  us  with— 
Maggie  Wylie  in  'What  Every  Woman 
Knows,"  Amanda  in  "The  Glass  Me- 
nagerie," Veta  Louise  Simmons  in 
Harvey,"  one  of  the  Snoop  Sis- 
ters"—continue  to  live  on  film  and  in 
our  memories,  Helen  Hayes'  work  in 
our  communities  and  especially  in 
Rockland  County  is  very  much  a  part 
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of  the  present.  Rockland  County  resi- 
dents are  proud  and  honored  that  a 
woman  of  her  stature,  a  woman  so 
lauded  and  yet  so  accessible,  would 
choose  our  region  as  her  place  of  resi- 
dence, as  her  own  backyard. 

Helen  Hayes,  aged  80  this  year,  is  an 
inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Her  energy, 
her  good  works,  her  dignity  and  gener- 
osity, have  complemented  her  out- 
standing and  stellar  career.  God  has 
certainly  created  a  wonderful  woman 
and  we  are  blessed  to  have  her  in  our 
midst.  We  thank  her  for  her  talent— 
her  talents  for  sharing  and  for  giving 
which  she  continues  to  shower  upon 
us.« 
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NEED  FOR  DOMESTIC  OIL 
PRODUCTION 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Nation's  continued  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  supplies 
contributes  to  an  ever-slower  rate  of 
economic  growth.  At  the  same  time, 
our  national  security  is  threatened  by 
vulnerability  to  interruptions  of 
supply.  Yet.  despite  our  national 
policy  to  reduce  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil,  we  have  just  enacted  the  so- 
called  windfall  profit  ta.x.  which  di- 
verts investment  from  domestic  energy 
production. 

Recently,  an  outstanding  editorial 
appeared  in  the  Oklahoma  Journal.  It 
states  that: 

The  question  no  longer  is  will  Americans 
have  to  pay  sharply  higher  prices  for  oil. 
The  question  is  will  they  pay  it  to  domestic 
or  foreign  producers. 

Entitled  'The  Great  Oil  Rape."  this 
excellent  editorial  is  a  concise  state- 
ment of  the  shortcomings  of  our 
energy  policies. 

I  would  like  to  share  this  article  with 
my  colleagues: 

The  Great  Oil  Rape 

The  burden  of  imported  oil  on  Oklaho- 
mans  and  other  Americans  is  turning  to  full 
fledged  rape  of  this  country  s  treasury. 

Imported  oil's  cost  to  the  United  States 
has  risen  from  $42  billion  in  1978  to  $60  bil- 
lion in  1979  and  apparently  the  sky's  the 
limit  in  1980. 

Some  44  percent  of  this  country's  oil 
comes  from  abroad  and  a  large  share  of  this 
is  from  countries  (Libya.  Ira;-.)  which  most 
Americans  share  very  little  in  common, 
philosophically  or  otherwise. 

Apparently  the  only  common  bond  this 
partnership  has  Is  their  lu.st  for  American 
dollars  and  the  U.S.'s  appetite  for  their  oil. 

Oklaho.mans  have  joined  the  nationwide 
crusade  to  conserve  oil.  but  conservation  can 
just  be  carried  so  far  without  a  major  dislo- 
cation in  U.S.  lifestyles  and  its  economy. 

Somehow,  Oklahomans  i  lust  get  to  work, 
pick  up  the  children  from  school,  go  to  the 
supermarket,  not  to  meni.Dn  finding  some 
way  to  enjoy  leisure  tir-.e  rather  than  stay- 
ing cooped  up  at  home. 

The  only  way  this  yoke  of  foreign  oil  will 
be  thrown  off  is  if  America  develops  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  or  develops  the  energy 
resources  it  already  has. 


If  oil  industry  estimates  are  only  half  ac- 
curate, there  still  is  enough  natural  gas  and 
oil  left  in  America  to  put  a  large  dent  in  the 
imported  oil  bill. 

Under  our  private  enterprise  .system,  the 
only  way  this  will  be  done  is  through  the  of- 
fering of  incentives  such  as  total  decontrol 
of  oil  prices. 

The  United  States  mu.st  buy  time  to  devel- 
op synthetic  oil  solar  energy,  nuclear  power 
or  any  combination  of  the  three. 

The  question  no  longer  is  will  Americans 
have  to  pay  sharply  higher  prices  for  oil. 
The  question  is  will  they  pay  it  to  domestic 
or  foreign  producers.* 


DECLINING  PRODUCTIVITY  IS 
CAUSE  OF  INFLATION 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  ORECON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  infla- 
tion during  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  continues  at  its  present  18-per- 
cent clip,  1980  will  go  down  as  the 
most  inflationary  year  since  1946,  the 
year  when  wartime  wage  and  price 
controls  were  removed.  This  is  a  na- 
tional economic  emergency. 

To  bring  the  magnitude  of  this  crisis 
into  perspective,  an  annual  inflation 
rate  of  18  percent  means  that  in  4 
years  an  already  devalued  dollar  will 
be  worth  50  cents.  The  inflation  rate 
itself  is  inflating— speeding  the  erosion 
of  the  dollar  as  well  as  the  confidence 
of  Americans  in  their  Government  and 
their  own  future. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  trying 
to  cope  with  an  average  annual  infla- 
tion rate  of  8  percent  over  the  last 
decade,  it  is  that  there  is  no  single 
cause  for  inflation,  but  several.  We 
know  the  causes  well  enough  to  be 
able  to  recite  them  without  prompt- 
ing: Excessive  Government  spending. 
Government  overregulation.  soaring 
energy  costs.  As  an  afterthought,  de- 
clining productivity  is  mentioned. 

Therein  lies  one  of  the  problems  in 
understanding  Inflation,  and  combat- 
ing it;  The  failure  to  see  declining  pro- 
ductivity as  a  root  cause,  instead  of  a 
peripheral  factor. 

What  Is  productivity?  It  is  finding 
more  efficient  ways  to  make  things,  or 
to  move  them  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. It  is  developing  new  products 
and  processes.  It  is  doing  something 
faster  than  it  has  been  done  in  the 
past  with  no  loss  of  quality.  It  is  w  hat 
made  our  economic  system  unequaled 
in  history. 

In  the  days  when  the  American 
economy  was  the  envy  of  the  world, 
productivity  was  at  its  peak.  It  was 
characteristic  of  our  economy  that  the 
output  per  worker  of  gcods  and  serv- 
ices went  up  from  year  to  year.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  if  there  were  a 
better  or  more  efficient  way  of  doing 
something,  American  would  invent  it. 

Between  1948  and  1965.  according  to 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stabil- 
ity, the  United  States  had  a  manufac- 
turing productivity  growth  rate  of  3.2 
percent  a  year.  This  rate  of  annual 


growth  declined  to  2.4  percent  be- 
tween 1965  and  1973.  It  dropped  to  1.1 
percent  between  1973  and  1978.  Last 
year  it  actually  declined  by  1.2  per- 
cent. Mirroring  that  decline  over  the 
past  decade  has  been  a  decline  in  the 
portion  of  our  gross  national  product 
devoted  to  research  and  development. 

The  key  to  defeating  inflation  is 
making  our  economy  more  productive, 
more  efficient,  and  more  competitive, 
not  just  domestically,  but  also  interna- 
tionally. 

There  simply  are  no  shortcuts  we 
can  take  to  do  that.  At  the  top  of  the 
list  of  things  not  to  do  is  to  impo.se 
wage  and  price  controls.  Controls  do 
nothing  to  cure  inflation.  They  only 
postpone  it.  They  would  require  a 
teeming  mass  of  bureaucrats  to  watch 
wages  and  prices  all  over  the  country. 

Another  thing  not  to  do  is  keep 
trying  to  control  inflation  through  ex- 
cessively high  interest  rates  flowing 
from  a  tight  money  policy.  This  policy 
contributes  to  serious  economic  dis- 
ruption and  inflation  by  putting  com- 
panies out  of  business  and  putting 
workers  in  unemployment  lines.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  has  only  to  look  to 
Oregon  to  see  the  effects  of  high  in- 
terest-rate policy.  The  housing  and 
timber  industries  are  being  knocked 
flat. 

At  the  end  of  April,  more  than  160 
lumber  and  plywood  mills  in  Oregon 
alone  were  shut  down  or  operating 
with  curtailed  production.  More  than 
16.500  persons  were  out  of  work.  The 
closures  threatened  to  send  Oregon's 
economy  reeling  into  deep  recession. 

Yet  inflation  has  shown  no  sign  of 
slowing  down.  In  fact.  I  believe  current 
high-interest  rates,  which  are  driving 
hoinebuilders  and  sawmills  out  of  busi- 
ness, will  actually  produce  higher  in- 
flation down  the  road,  especially  for 
housing. 

An  inflation  solution  should  have  at 
least  these  basic  components; 

Balance  the  Federal  budget  and 
foreswear  deficit  spending— not  just 
this  year,  but  for  all  years  except 
under  extraordinary  conditions.  This 
will  enable  interest  rates  to  be  brought 
down. 

Accelerate  actions  to  cut  our  reli- 
ance on  OPEC  through  conservation, 
development  of  coal,  synthetic  fuels 
and  renewable  resources  and  investing 
in  more  efficient  transportation  sys- 
tems. . 

Reduce  costly  and  excessive  regula- 
tory burdens  imposed  by  government, 
with  no  retreit  fro.m  environmental 
and  health  objectives. 

Stimulate  productivity  and  innova- 
tion through  selective  tax  cuts  that 
will  lead  to  capital  formation,  invest- 
ment in  new  plants  and  processes,  im- 
proved trade  competitiveness,  and 
more  industrial  and  scientific  research 
and  development. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  crucial  in 
breaking  the  clironic  inflationary  ex- 
pectations that  underlies  all  economic 
decisionmaking  in  this  country.  This 
long-term  affliction  cannot  be  cured  as 
long  as  government  continues  to  lead 
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the  way  in  spending  more  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  than  it  collects. 

Higher  productivity  is  an  Indispens- 
able eioment  in  any  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram. A  national  productivity  policy 
would: 

Encourage  investment  in  new  plants 
and  manufacturing  process  by  simpli- 
fying tax  depreciation  rules  to  reflect 
replacement  costs  more  realistically.  It 
has  long  been  government  policy  to 
promote  investment  in  productive 
assets  by  allowing  such  investments  to 
be  deducted,  over  a  set  period  of  time, 
from  income.  But  like  everything  else, 
the  cost  of  acquiring  new  equipment 
has  gone  up  dramatically.  The  depreci- 
ation formula  has  not  kept  pace  with 
these  cost  Increases.  The  result  is  a 
disincentive  to  acquire  new  assets. 

Accelerate  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  private  sector  through  tax 
incentives.  Reform  antiquated  patent 
laws  which  fail  to  provide  adequate 
time  for  costs  incurred  in  developing 
new  products  to  be  recaptured  in  the 
marketplace  and  which  have  made  it 
impcssible  for  a  host  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  made  possible  by  govern- 
ment funding  to  be  put  to  practical 
and  productive  use. 

Encourage  savings  and  capital  for- 
mation by  excluding  from  taxes  inter- 
est earned  on  savings  accounts  and 
dividends 

Improve  our  competitiveness  with 
other  nations  in  trade. 

Include  a  commitment  to  the  invest- 
ment of  tax  dollars  in  programs  that 
pay  a  dividend  to  the  treasury— and 
the  economy— such  as  reforestation 
and  fisheries  enhancement. 

As  for  priorities,  balancing  the 
budget  must  come  first.  However,  a 
balanced  budget  does  not  foreclose 
productivity  initiatives.  An  untouched 
reserve  of  $10  billion  created  by  the 
newly  imposed  oil  import  tax  should 
reserve  first  call  to  productivity  incen- 
tives.• 


IN  HONOR  OF  MARVIN 
RENSHAW  ON  HIS  RETIREMENT 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
times,  when  our  educational  system  is 
experiencing  increasing  difficulties 
and  challenges  on  many  different 
levels,  the  success  of  the  individual 
school  in  coping  with  these  problems 
has  come  to  depend  more  and  more  on 
the  dedication  and  resourcefulness  of 
its  chief  administrator. 

During  his  34  years  of  service  in  the 
Cincinnati  Public  Schools,  Marvin 
Renshaw  has  proven  himself  to  be  just 
such  an  administrator.  As  he  will  be 
retiring  as  principal  of  Western  Hills 
High  School  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
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nity  to  recognize  and  commend  him  on 
his  many  contributions  to  the  school 
system  and  to  the  community. 

Mr.  Renshaw  himself  Is  a  product  of 
tlie  local  schools  in  Cincinnati.  His  ca- 
pabilities as  an  educator  developed 
from  his  experience  as  a  student 
teacher.  He  has  served  on  the  faculty 
of  Withrow  High,  and  has  held  admin- 
istrative positions  at  Lyon  Junior 
High,  Taft  High.  Cutter  Junior  High. 
and  finally.  Western  Hills  High. 

He  saw  West  High  through  some  of 
its  most  difficult  times.  Under  the 
school  board's  open  enrollment  policy, 
he  managed  the  successful  transition 
from  nearly  all  white  to  a  25  percent 
black  student  body.  He  is  also  largely 
responsible  for  revitalizing  the  athletic 
program,  and  for  implementing  inno- 
vative techniques  involving  students  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  school  build- 
ing and  grounds. 

During  his  9  years  at  West  High,  he 
has  gained  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  Western  Hills  community,  as  well 
as  his  colleagues  and  students  at  West 
High.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

He  will  be  well  remembered  for  his 
deep  belief  in  the  potential  of  West 
High,  a  belief  which  has  come  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  the  form  of  an  unwaver- 
ing school  spirit.  I  would  like  to  join 
the  Mustangs  and  the  entire  Western 
Hills  community  in  expressing  to  Mr. 
Renshaw  our  deep-felt  gratitude  for 
all  he  has  done,  and  our  warmest 
wishes  for  the  future.* 


MILITARY  PERSONNEL  AND 
FOOD  STAMPS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr  Speaker,  lately 
Members  may  have  been  hearing  a  lot 
of  horror  stories  about  people  in  the 
armed  services  having  to  go  on  food 
stamps  to  survive  because  military  pay 
is  so  low.  These  stories  are  rapidly 
taking  on  a  life  of  their  own.  A  few 
facts  about  food  stamps  and  the  mili- 
tary may  help  to  put  things  in  perspec- 
tive. 
The  Information  follows; 

Figures  from  food  stamp  redernptlons 
shows  that  food  stamps  account  for  only  44/ 
lOOths  of  1  percent  of  the  gross  sales  In  mili- 
tary commissaries  (supermarkets)  In  the 
United  States.  That  compares  with  4.1  per- 
cent of  the  sales  in  commerci&l  supermar- 
kets across  the  country. 

In  other  words,  food  stamp  use  is  almost 
10  times  more  prevalent  in  the  civilian  com- 
munity than  in  the  military. 

Lobbying  groups  pressing  for  a  military 
pay  raise  have  argued  that  pay  in  the  armed 
services  has  fallen  behind  the  private  sector 
in  recent  years  because  of  pay  caps  that 
have  limited  government  pay  raises  in  three 
recent  years. 

The  food  stamp  figures  not  only  question 
the  tale  that  poverty  is  great  in  the  military 
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but  show  that  poverty  hasn't  worsened  over 
the  years  because  of  the  pay  caps.  A  survey 
by  the  Aimy  shows  that  food  stamp  re- 
demptions in  1979  »ere  actually  lower  than 
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'THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI.  VIGIL 
1980"— THE  CASE  OP  MOISEY 
TONGONOKY 


April  29,  1980 


THE  HOME  MORTGAGE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1980 


U/MIT     Dili      lDr<UI7D 
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Greater  Houston  area, 
ments  that  have  been 

fViA  TMir^Viac^k   nf  o    Hnma 


Of  all  agree- 
made  toward 
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TABliA.-HOUSING  STARTS,  SASONALLY  ADJUSTED 
ANNUAL  RATE 
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tratlon.  It  Ls  further  good  to  see  that 
some  of  the  press  recognizes  that  our 
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but  show  that  poverty  hasn't  worsened  over 
the  years  because  of  the  pay  caps.  A  survey 
by  the  Aimy  shews  that  food  stamp  re- 
demptions in  1979  »ere  actually  louer  than 
in  1976— despite  the  irr.pact  of  inflation. 

The  Army  figures  show  the  following  food 
stamp  redemptions  in  Army  commissaries 
by  fiscal  year  1976,  t5A  million:  1977.  $4.3 
million;  1978,  $4.2  mUllon;  1979.  $4.8  million. 

This  story  that  masses  of  military  families 
are  relegated  to  food  stamtis  because  of  poor 
military  pay  crops  up  every  few  years.  It's 
obviously  appearing  in  print  again  because 
there's  an  effort  on  this  year  to  Increase 
military  pay. 

For  example,  there  was  a  recent  piece  In 
Newsweek  that  raised  the  specter  of  miltary 
families  on  food  stamps  six  times  in  a  three- 
column  article.  But  nowhere  did  the  article 
go  Into  the  question  of  how  many  in  the 
military  really  are  on  food  stamps. 

The  main  reason  anyone  in  the  militarj' 
qualifies  for  food  stamps  Is  large  family  size. 
We  could  virtually  eliminate  the  need  for 
anyone  In  the  military  to  qualify  for  food 
stamps  if  we  based  pay  on  the  number  of  de- 
pendents—an idea  that  has  never  had  a  lot 
of  support  in  the  civilian  community  in  this 
country. 

Or  we  could  raise  the  pay  for  everybody  in 
uniform  high  enough  that  no  one  would  fall 
within  the  food  stamp  Income  criteria— and 
that  would  cost  in  excess  of  $20  billion  a 
year.  Is  this  $20  billion  bill  really  what 
those  who  cry  about  troops  on  food  stamps 
have  in  mind? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  one  reason 
we  have  a  food  stamp  program  Is  to  take 
care  of  anomalies  like  those  with  large  fami- 
lies. It  is  right  that  the  program  should  take 
care  of  these  anomalies  when  they  occur  in 
the  military  just  as  they  do  in  the  clvUian 
sector. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  we  should  dismiss 
all  calls  for  pay  raises  out  of  hand.  There 
may  be  good  reasons  for  some  raises— par- 
ticularly to  maike  the  military  competitive 
and  to  be  able  to  draw  and  retain  quality 
people. 

But  when  proponents  of  pay  raises  have 
to  resort  to  false  stories  of  mass  poverty  in 
the  ranks,  it  would  indicate  they  really 
don't  think  they've  got  a  good  armament  for 
their  case. 

l"wo  arguments  have  occasionally  been 
made  to  allege  that  food  stamp  usage  by  the 
military  could  actually  be  higher  than  it  Is. 

First,  it's  said  that  many  military  men 
dion't  know  they  are  eligible.  That  may  well 
be  true.  However,  (a)  that  also  can  be  said 
of  non-military  eliglbles  and  (b)  for  about 
three  years  the  Army  has  made  a  point  of 
trying  to  get  the  word  out  about  eligibility. 

Second,  It's  said  that  military  personnel 
may  be  using  their  food  stamps  in  commer- 
cial supermarkets  either  because  they  are 
more  convenient  or  because  service  person- 
nel want  to  avoid  embarrassment  of  show- 
ing food  stamps  in  the  commissaries. 

No  doubt  some  portion  is  redeemed  in 
commercial  supermarkets.  But  it's  hardly 
logical  that  any  large  proportion  would  t>e. 
Commissaries  are  very  convenient  for  most 
military  personnel  since  they  are  located  on 
the  bases  where  the  men  work.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  doesn't  make  economic  sense  to 
redeem  a  food  stamp  In  the  private  sector 
when  the  shopper  can  get  more  for  his 
money  in  the  commissary. 

According  to  a  recently  completed  survey 
by  the  Air  Force,  a  market  basket  of  16 
items  costs  an  average  of  37  percent  more  in 
supermarkets  than  In  the  commissaries  of 
eight  major  air  bases.* 
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'THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI.  VIGIL 
1980"— THE  CASE  OF  MOISEY 
TONGONOKY 


April  29,  1980 


THE  HOME  MORTGAGE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

or  Nrw  jERsry 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Moisey 
Tongonoky,  a  young  Soviet  citizen,  Is  a 
victim  of  the  Soviet  Government's  dis- 
graceful system  of  denying  emigration 
visas  and  harassing  those  wishing  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  He  is  a  victim 
of  a  system  that  purposely  and  sadisti- 
cally splits  a  family,  offers  no  legiti- 
mate explanations  for  Its  Inhumane 
actions,  and  detains  a  man  in  jail  for 
not  working,  after  throwing  him  out 
of  work. 

In  1977.  the  young  man's  mother 
emotionally  told  my  wife  her  son's 
tragic  story  at  Jerusalem's  Absorption 
Center.  The  Soviet  Government  in 
1973  allowed  the  Tongonoky  family, 
except  Moisey.  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Israel,  and  to  this  date  the 
Soviets  deny  him  emigration  permis- 
sion. Presumably,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment's grounds  are  that  Moisey  did 
not  serve  the  usual  2  years  in  the 
Soviet  Army;  he  received  a  medical 
discharge  after  contracting  jaundice 
10  months  into  his  tour  of  duty. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  not 
demonstrated  the  least  compassion  for 
the  man.  In  regard  to  rejoining  his 
family,  an  official  once  told  him. 
"•  •  •  not  to  try  again  as  the  chances 
of  emigration  are  nil."  When  Moisey 
contacted  the  Government  again  in 
1977,  another  official  disclosed  that 
his  application  had  lacked  necessary 
documents.  Moisey  frustratingly  asked 
the  reason  authorities  neglected  in- 
forming him  of  the  problem.  His  ques- 
tion certainly  received  a  response;  a 
court  sentenced  Moisey  to  15  days  In 
jail  for  hooliganism. 

After  his  parents  and  sister  left  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1973,  the  Government 
fired  the  young  electrician.  Even 
though  the  Soviet  Government  still 
systematically  denies  Moisey  employ- 
ment, authorities  recently  arrested 
him  on  charges  of  parasitism.  In  1978. 
Moisey  served  15  days  in  jail  for  the 
same  offense.  His  family  now  expects 
him  to  serve  2  years  in  prison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  partici- 
pate this  year  with  Andy  Maguire  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  "The  Spirit 
of  Helsinki,  Vigil  1980."  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  grant 
emigration  permission  to  Moisey  Ton- 
gonoky and  freedom  to  the  remaining 
Soviet  refuseniks  and  prisoners  of  con- 
science. It  is  also  my  hope  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  will  eventually  cease 
their  callous  disregard  for  human  dig 
nity  and  liberty.  • 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  25,  1980,  I  introduced  H.R. 
6907,  the  Home  Mortgage  Assistance 
Act  of  1980.  This  proposed  legislation 
provides  for  the  exclusion  from  tax- 
ation of  Interest  earned  on  deposits 
which  are  used  for  residential  mort- 
gage lending  purposes.  Last  week,  I 
began  seeking  cosponsors  to  this  pro- 
posal. 

Last  week  it  was  announced  that  in- 
flation continues  to  run  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  18  percent,  the  highest 
rate  of  inflation  in  our  peacetime  his- 
tory. With  the  prime  rate  at  19  per- 
cent and  other  Interest  and  mortgage 
rates  also  excessively  high,  it  has 
become  almost  impossible  to  borrow 
while  we  are  slowly  led  into  a  reces- 
sion. 

The  housing  Industry  and  the  home- 
buyer  are  two  sectors  that  are  being 
hit  the  hardest  under  these  present 
conditions.  They  also  are  two  impor- 
tant sectors  that  will  take  the  longest 
to  recuperate  from  a  recession.  This 
bill  Is  a  direct  response  to  the  drastic 
and  steep  decline  In  residential  con- 
struction and  the  effect  of  rising  mort- 
gage interest  rates  on  the  ability  of 
American  families  to  purchase  their 
own  homes. 

For  example,  housing  starts  were  at 
1.8  million  units— annual  rate— in  mid- 
1979;  they  have  fallen  off  to  1.3  mil- 
lion in  February  of  this  year.  Esti- 
mates for  the  month  of  April  are  indi- 
cating an  850,000  annualized  housing 
starts  rate.  Table  A  shows  the  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  housing 
starts  on  a  month-to-month  basis  be- 
ginning in  January  of  1979.  The  table 
Includes  the  total  number  of  starts 
and  the  single  unit  component  of  that 
figure. 

These  figures,  fairly  stable  through 

1979,  Indicate  the  dramatic  and  devas- 
tating downturn  the  housing  industry 
has  taken  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year.   In  just   the   first   3  months  of 

1980,  nationwide  single  unit  starts  fell 
from  1.002  million  to  606,000— a  40- 
percent  decline  in  3  months. 

For  the  greater  Houston  area,  nor- 
mally one  in  which  demand  far  ex- 
ceeds housing  supply,  housing  starts 
are  off  32  percent  from  this  time  last 
year. 

In  conjunction  with  these  figures, 
seasonally  adjusted  new  house  sales 
have  dropped  over  30  percent  from 
their  October  1978,  900  unit  cyclical 
peak,  to  a  540.000  unit  annual  rate  as 
of  January  1980. 

With  today's  mortgage  rates  at  16 
percent,  fewer  than  5  percent  of  all 
U.S.  households  can  qualify  for  a 
mortgage  to  Jjurchase  an  average 
priced  new  home  at  $64,000.  To  fur- 
ther dramatize  this  figure,  we  can 
refer  to  the  particular  example  of  the 
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Greater  Houston  area.  Of  all  agree- 
ments that  have  been  made  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  home,  more  than  19 
percent  of  these  agreements  fall 
through  because  one  of  the  parties  in- 
volved cannot  qualify  for  a  mortgage. 
This  figure  has  increased  over  100  per- 
cent from  1  year  ago  when  only  7.9 
percent  of  the  parties  were  disquali- 
fied from  a  mortgage. 

Part  of  this  problem  is  due  to  the 
dramatic  increase  in  the  cost  of  new 
homes  since  1979.  Table  B  indicates 
the  month-to-month  figures  for  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  the  cost  of  a 
new  home  on  an  indexed  basis.  These 
figures  are  seasonally  adjusted  and 
show  a  16.2-percent  increase  in  the 
average  cost  of  a  new  home  from  Jan- 
uary 1979  to  January  1980.  The  cost  of 
housing  over  the  past  year  rose  faster 
than  the  general  CPL  Table  C  shows 
the  average  dollar  cost  of  a  new  home 
over  the  past  year. 

To  further  aggravate  the  problem, 
the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  estimate  that,  if  conditions 
remain  constant.  1-6  million  jobs  will 
be  lost  from  the  construction  and 
housing  industries.  They  also  estimate 
that  3.2  million  jobs  will  be  lost  in  re- 
lated industries  as  a  result  of  this 
sharp  decline  in  the  housing  market. 

I  believe  these  figures  and  the  at- 
tached tables  give  a  strong  indication 
of  how  very  dangerous  this  situation 
has  become.  Inflation  continues  to 
ravage  our  purchasing  power  while 
lending  rates  increase  to  the  point 
where  the  cost  of  borrowing  is  beyond 
reach  to  the  average  American.  The 
problem  in  the  housing  sector  is  how 
to  provide  adequate  funds  at  reason- 
able rates  to  construct  affordable 
homes. 

My  proposal  would  have  the  follow- 
ing effects: 

Provide  adequate  supply  of  money 
for  new  housing  at  reasonable  rates; 

Stabilize  the  housing  industry  by 
lessening  the  impact  of  fluctimtions  tn 
money  supply  and  interest  rates  re- 
sulting from  Federal  R<e8erve  Board 
actions; 

Provide  a  private  sector  substitute 
for  most  of  the  HUD  subsidy  pro- 
grams; 

Reduce  Inflation  by  slowing  in- 
creases in  housing  costs;  and 

Reduce  interest  rates  on  residential 
mortgages  by  up  to  40  percent  on  the 
current  market  level. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  positive 
effects  this  proposal  will  have  on  the 
housing  industry  and  on  the  average 
American  looking  to  purchase  a  new 
home.  A  strong  surge  in  savings  is  es- 
sential at  this  point  to  provide  for  the 
constant  need  for  new  housing.  And  it 
Is  only  through  measures  such  as  the 
Home  Mortgage  Assistance  Act  that 
we  can  hope  to  bring  the  housing  in- 
dustry back  to  the  2-mlllion  new  home 
starts  a  year:  a  level  that  is  considered 
minimal  for  our  economy. 
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THE  LESSONS  OF  LATIN 
AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  CBOBGI* 
IN  THE  HOIUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  nice  to  see  an  editorial  in  the  Star 
last  night  (Monday.  April  28,  1980) 
critical  of  our  Central  America  policy 
as  regards  Nicaragua  and  neighboring 
countries.  However,  it  was  a  little  gall- 
ing to  see  Henry  Kissinger  quoted, 
who  helped  set  the  whole  stage  for 
such  events  with  his  strong  advocacy 
of  detente  during  the  Nixon  admlnis- 
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tratlon.  It  is  further  good  to  see  that 
some  of  the  press  recognizes  that  our 
policy  in  Central  America  is  wrong 
when  we  go  about  replacing  friendly 
governments  with  little  Cubas.  Howev- 
er, many  Members  of  Congress  and 
myself  repeatedly  attempted  to  warn 
the  President  and  the  Department  of 
State  what  was  about  to  take  place 
and  our  advice  was  ignored.  The  edito- 
rial from  the  Star  follows: 

The  Lessohs  op  Latim  America 

TTie  American  pattern  of  what  Henry  Kis- 
singer caUs  "starting  our  own  anti-American 
revolutions"  Is  following  Its  famlll&r  course 
In  Nicaragua.  With  the  departure  of  the  last 
non-Sandinlstas  from  the  Junta  that  took 
over  after  the  overthrow  of  Anast&sio 
Somoza.  the  new  government  In  Managua  is 
settling  into  a  no-compromise  Cuban-style 
overhaul  of  Nicaraguan  society. 

Although  the  country's  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  has  long  had  the  leftward  tilt  so  fa- 
miliar in  Latin  America,  education,  tradi- 
tionally under  church  control,  is  being  secu- 
larized. Some  1,200  Cubans  are  In  the  coun- 
try designing  a  school  system  geared  to  so- 
cialist Indoctrination. 

Such  developments,  coupled  with  the  in- 
creasingly visible  presence  of  Sovi-n  agents 
In  Managua,  have  raised  predictable  qualms 
among  the  few  genuine  moderates  who  have 
been  collaborating  with  the  Junta  on  the 
theory  that  a  truly  pluralistic  society  was 
under  construction.  TTielr  growing  reluc- 
tance to  associate  their  names  and  reputa- 
tions with  the  opposite  explains  the  recent 
defections. 

Getting  the  moderates  out.  of  course, 
clears  the  way  for  the  more  extreme  mem- 
bers of  the  ruling  gn>up  to  consolidate  their 
leadership  and  push  for  Increasingly  radical 
measures.  And  the  United  States  has  gained 
yet  another  Soviet-leaning  collectivist 
neighbor  as  its  reward  for  helping  to  unseat 
an  old-fashioned  political  strongman. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  it  all  is  that  neither 
local  idiosyncrksies  nor  profound  cultural 
differences  appear  to  matter.  The  process 
by  which  American-aided  pre-emptive  revo- 
lution, called  ■"reform."  helps  Marxists  gain 
complete  power,  the  better  to  fight  Ameri- 
can "Imperialism.**  seems  to  work  the  same 
way  In  Asia,  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 

A  still  greater  wonder  is  that  It  can  go  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  the  most  dramatic  evi- 
dence that  ft  bears  bitter  fruit.  As  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  try  to  reshape  their  so- 
cieties on  the  Culwji  model.  Cubans  by  the 
tens  of  thousands— this  hemisphere's  ver- 
sion of  the  Southeast  Asian  boat  people- 
risk  their  lives  to  get  away  from  It. 

As  Huber  Matos,  the  heroic  anti-Batista 
soldier  wtio  8f)ent  20  years  in  Cuban  prisons 
for  challenging  Fidel  Castro's  repudiation  of 
free  government,  has  pointed  out.  the  cur- 
rent wave  of  refugees  from  Cuba  is  no 
exDdus  of  rich  or  middle-class  people  with 
material  interests  to  protect.  Nor  is  it  a 
flight  of  intellectuals  who  put  extraordi- 
nary value  on  their  personal  freedom  to 
play  with  ideas  and  criticize  public  au- 
thority. 

Today's  Cuban  refugees  are  chiefly  young 
people,  brought  up  in  the  Castroite  revolu- 
tion and  drilled  In  its  values.  Their  action  is 
eloquent  testimony  that  their  most  basic  ex- 
perience of  life  painfully  contradicts  what 
they  have  been  taught. 

When  will  the  rest  of  the  developing  coun- 
tries put  two  and  two  together?  When  will 
we?* 
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for    the    dismantlement    of    Jewish    settle- 
ments in  Judea.  Samaria  and  East  Jerusa- 
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AMERICAN  POLICY  DURING  THE 
IRANIAN  REVOLUTION 
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The  coup  d'grace  occurred  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  defeat  of  the  Javldian  regi- 


but  was  overruled  by  direct  orders  from    switch  of  the  Army's  allegiance  to  the  provl- 
Deputy     Secretary     of     Defense     Charles     sional  revolutionary  government  However. 
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THE  WEST  BANK  ISSUE— 
ANOTHER  PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGQ 

or  HBW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  respected  district  attorney  for 
Manhattan.  Robert  Morganthau, 
wrote  an  article  for  the  New  Yorlc 
Daily  News  entitled  "Say  It  Was  the 
West  Bank  of  the  Hudson."  The  arti- 
cle focuses  on  the  increasingly  divisive 
issue  of  Israeli  settlements  situated  in 
Judea.  Samaria,  and  East  Jerusalem. 
These  settlements  were  the  subject  of 
a  recent  United  Nations  resolution 
which  the  United  States  supported  in 
a  highly  controversial  vote. 

Mr.  Morganthau  makes  a  number  of 
very  important  observations  not  the 
least  of  which  is: 

The  U.N.  resolution  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  Camp  David  agreement,  the  subsequent 
Egyptian-Israeli  peace  treaty  or  with  Isra- 
el's legitimate  security  requirements. 

The  Morganthau  article  also  directs 
itself  to  a  seemingly  overreactive 
American  Government  and  media 
about  the  insistence  of  the  Israeli 
Government  to  the  right  of  settle- 
ments along  the  West  Bank.  Has  not 
our  entire  32-year  policy  with  respect 
to  Israel  been  based  on  our  protection 
of  her  security?  It  seems,  therefore 
only  consistent  and  logical  that  if 
Israel  deems  that  settlements  at 
Judea,  Samaria,  and  East  Jerusalem 
are  vital  to  their  secxirity,  we  should 
not  be  obstructionists. 

President  Carter  has  donated  an 
enormous  amount  of  time  and  person- 
al energy  to  securing  a  viable  peace  In 
the  Middle  East.  An  example  of  his 
commitment  was  just  recently  exhibit- 
ed when  he  conducted  separate  meet- 
ings with  President  Sadat  and  Prime 
Minister  Begin.  Clearly,  the  West 
Bank  settlements  issue  is  a  major  con- 
cern of  all  three  parties  and  the  dead- 
line of  May  26  for  an  agreement  looms 
on  the  immediate  horizon. 

In  the  interest  of  presenting  a  full 
picture  on  this  issue  I  am  pleased  to 
insert  the  Robert  Morganthau  article. 

Israel  yearns  for  peace  and  secu- 
rity— quests  which  should  not  be 
denied  them  any  longer.  Our  need  for 
a  free  and  secure  Israel  is  extremely 
critical.  Our  motivations  should  be  to 
strive  for  a  just  peace  for  Israel— one 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

The  article  follows:         t 

Say  It  Was  the  West  Bank  or  the  Hudson 

How  would  the  United  States  react  to  a 
UN  resolution  demanding  that  It  immediate- 
ly pull  out  of  South  Korea,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  and 
agree  to  autonomy  for  New  Jersey,  the  West 
Bank  of  the  Hudson?  The  reaction  of  the 
government  Is  difficult  to  predict  these 
days,  but  I  suggest  that  the  reaction  of  the 
American  public  would  be  one  of  bewilder- 
ment and  anger,  similar  to  that  of  the  Israe- 
li government  to  the  UN  resolution  calling 
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for  the  dismantlement  of  Jewish  settle- 
ments in  Judea.  Samaria  and  East  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  granting  of  immediate  auton- 
omy to  these  areas  which  compromise  the 
so-called  West  Bank. 

The  UN  resolution  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  Camp  David  agreement,  the  subsequent 
Egyptian- Israeli  peace  treaty,  or  with  Isra- 
el's legitimate  security  requirements.  At 
Camp  David,  Israel  agreed  to  the  eventual 
dismantlement  of  its  Sinai  settlements.  Not 
a  word  was  written  In  those  accords,  howev- 
er, about  dismantling  the  settlements  in 
Judea  and  Samaria— nor,  of  course,  about 
the  housing  developments  in  East  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  environs.  Similarly,  there  was  no 
discussion  or  agreement  about  dismantling 
the  homes  and  settlements  of  the  more 
than  600,000  Arabs  who  live  In  Galilee,  Tel 
Aviv  and  other  part«  of  Israel. 

At  Camp  David.  Israel  did  orally  agree  to 
a  three-month  freeze  of  new  settlements. 
After  that  period,  Israel  began  again  to 
build  settlements  and.  while  this  caused 
consternation  in  some  sections  of  the  Carter 
administration,  it  surely  did  not  overly  con- 
cern the  Egyptians,  who  thereafter  signed 
the  peace  treaty  with  Israel  that  made  no 
mention  whatsoever  of  the  settlements. 
Indeed,  as  her  settlements  have  progressed, 
so  have  the  formal  relations  between  Egypt 
and  Israel. 

Has  there  been  any  indication  that  the 
King  of  Jordan  would  enter  the  autonomy 
negotiations  If  only  Israel  would  stop  build- 
ing settlements?  Or  the  PLO?  Or  any  other 
representative  of  the  F^estinian  people?  To 
the  contrary,  all  of  these  parties  and  non- 
parties have  steadfastly  refused  to  recognize 
Israel,  regardless  of  its  borders  or  its  settle- 
ments policies,  and  the  PLO  remains  ada- 
mant t>oth  in  its  charter  and  Its  desire  to  see 
Israel  Itself  dismantled. 

Still,  questions  are  asked  by  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  by  much  of  the  American 
press.  Why  do  the  Israelis  do  what  they  do? 
Why  must  they  provoke?  Why  must  they 
insist  on  settlements?  Obviously,  the  ques- 
tions they  put  contain  within  them  the  an- 
swers. They  proceed  on  the  proposition  that 
Israel  cannot  possibly  have  a  legitimate 
reason  for  its  settlement  policy.  It  seems  to 
go  without  saying  and  surely  goes  without 
debate. 

Whether  or  not  we  all  agree  with  It,  there 
Is  a  serious  military-security  argument  for 
the  settlements.  Standing  on  the  top  of  the 
hills  of  Judea  and  Samaria,  you  can  see  60% 
of  the  Jewish  population,  the  flags  flying 
atop  the  buildings  of  Tel  Aviv,  the  planes 
taking  off  from  Ben-Gurlon  Airport.  It  U 
only  nine  miles  from  the  western  border  of 
the  West  Bank  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  the  same  distance  that  it  is  from  the 
Palisades  to  the  East  River. 

Perhaps,  as  Gen.  Ariel  Sharon  forcibly 
argues,  there  Is  no  substitute  for  people  on 
the  spot  when  it  comes  to  security.  Others 
may  differ,  but  certainly  the  Israelis  have  a 
right  to  decide  these  llfe-or-death  questions 
for  themselves.  So  far.  they  have  decided  in 
favor  of  the  settlements. 

And  who  can  blame  Israel  for  doing  what 
they  believe  to  be  necessary  for  their  own 
security  and  for  not  having  a  blind  faith  in 
the  direction  and  consistency  of  United 
States  policy  and  the  will  of  our  government 
to  back  up  that  policy?  In  this.  Israel  Is  not 
alone;  its  concern  is  shared  by  many  of  our 
allies,  not  to  mention  our  Foreign  Service 
personnel  around  the  world.* 
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AMERICAN  POLICY  DURING  THE 
IRANIAN  REVOLUTION 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  07  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  believe  it  is  worth  calling  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  following 
article  by  Alvin  J.  Cottrell,  entitled 
"American  Policy  During  the  Iranian 
Revolution:  The  Huyser  Mission."  The 
article  Is  taken  from  the  winter 
volume  of  the  "International  Seciyity 
Review."  I  have  edited  and  deleted 
part  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Cottrell  is  executive  director  of 
maritime  policy  studies  at  the  George- 
town University  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies.  He  has,  on 
a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past,  in- 
terviewed the  Shah  of  Iran  and  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  as  an  authority 
on  the  Persian  Gulf-Indian  Ocean 
region. 

Mr.  Cottrell's  article  on  the  Huyser 
Mission  raises  Important  questions  for 
our  consideration  about  the  objectives 
of  the  Carter  administration  at  the 
time  of  the  downfall  of  the  Shah.  I  be- 
lieve the  subject  merits  further  consid- 
eration. 

The  article  follows: 
American  Pouct  DtnuNC  the  Iranian 
REvoLtmoN:  The  Hdtser  Mission 
(Alvln  J.  CottreU) 

As  simmering  discontent  and  open  resist- 
ance to  the  regime  of  Shah  Mohammad 
Reea  Pahlavi  escalated  in  December  1978 
and  January  1979  Into  violent  revolution, 
many  observers  of  Iran  anticipated  that  the 
Iranian  armed  forces  would  stage  a  coup 
d'etat  and  attempt  to  restore  order.  It  was 
then  expected  that  the  military  might  con- 
sent to  the  continuation  of  the  monarchy— 
either  In  the  person  of  the  present  Shah  or 
his  son— but  with  sharply  reduced  or  per- 
haps only  ceremonial  authority,  while  real 
power  rested  in  the  hands  of  a  military 
Junta.  Since  such  political  arrangements 
have  been  common  in  the  Third  World— al- 
though ordinarily  civil  presidents  are  in- 
volved rather  than  royalty— conventional 
wisdom  Indicated  the  probability  that  Iran 
would  follow  the  usual  pattern.  Indeed, 
given  the  strength  of  the  Irani^  military, 
the  fact  that  Iran  had  purchased  more 
American  military  equipment  than  any 
other  recipient  In  the  past  five  years,  and 
the  concomitantly  close  relations  that  had 
developed  between  the  Iranian  and  Ameri- 
can professional  officer  corps,  there  would 
seem  to  have  been  every  likelihood  that  this 
would  occur  and  that  the  successor  military 
government  in  Tehran  would  remain 
staunchly  in  the  Western  camp.  The  Nixon 
Administration,  In  fact,  had  predicated  its 
Persian  Gulf  policy  on  the  assumption  of 
close  U.S.  ties  with  both  Iran  and  Saudi 
Arabia,  with  the  Iranian  armed  forces  serv- 
ing as  a  surrogate  American  presence  to 
keep  order  in  the  region,  so  vital  to  the 
energy  requirements  of  the  industrial  world. 
Whatever  changes  occurred  under  Presl- 
derits  Ford  and  Csu-ter,  maintenance  of  close 
ties  with  Iran  remained  crucially  important 
to  Washington,  which  viewed  Iran  as  a 
statile  and  reliable  friend  In  an  otherwise 
turbulent  region. 
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The  coup  d'grace  occurred  almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  defeat  of  the  Javidian  regi- 
ment—the Shah's  personal  guard— when,  on 
February  11  and  12.  the  Iranian  military— 
the  alleged  protectors  of  the  state— declared 
themselves  neutral  as  between  the  revolu- 
tionary forces  aild  the  now  virtually  non-ex- 
istent monarchical  loyalists.  Thus  it  was 
that  proud  Iran,  one  of  the  very  few  'suc- 
cess stories"  in  the  developing  world,  a 
nation  well  on  the  road  to  economic  and 
social  modernization,  was  in  a  matter  of 
days  to  be  reduced  to  anarchy,  violence,  and 
medieval  caprice.  As  for  many  of  the  Ira- 
nian generals  and  admirals  who.  had  they 
acted  differently,  might  have  constituted 
the  core  of  authority  in  a  new  republic  or 
constitutional  monarchy,  they  followed  the 
Iranian  state  into  the  abyss,  paying  for 
their  failure  with  their  lives. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  these  astonishing 
events  could  have  happened.  Why  was  it 
that  the  Iranian  military  failed  to  combat 
the  opponents  of  the  regime  in  those  final 
critical  weeks  when  Iran's  future  hung  in 
the  balance?  Was  this  failure  the  result  of 
Internal  dissension  in  the  Iranian  armed 
forces?  Was  it  a  problem  of  military  com- 
mand and  authority,  in  the  absence  of  the 
supreme  commander,  the  Shah  of  Iran? 
Were  the  military  forces  essential  to  politi- 
cal order  in  Iran  or  were  there  other  social 
Institutions,  such  as  political  parties,  which 
might  preserve  orderly  government  in  the 
absence  of  monarchical  rule?  Could  a  parlia- 
mentary government  be  established  without 
effective  military  forces? 

Space  and  scope  limitations  here  preclude 
more  than  very  partial  answers  to  these 
questions.  'What  Is  apparent,  however.  Is 
that  the  situation  in  Iran  was  not  clearly 
understood  by  the  Carter  Administration. 
More  Importantly,  the  Carter  Admlnistrv 
tlon's  decision  to  Intervene— in  the  form  of 
the  fsunous  (or  Infamous)  Huyser  mission- 
resulted  in  disaster.  Indeed,  it  is  argued  here 
that  Washington  must  bear  a  major  share 
of  the  responsibility  for  the  debacle  in 
Iran  •  •  •, 


At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  Iranian 
armed  forces  totaled  approximately  428,000: 
300,000  in  the  army,  100.000  In  the  air  force, 
and  28,000  In  the  navy.  The  most  significant 
element  was,  of  course,  the  army  because  of 
its  size,  longer  tradition,  and  more  intimate 
relationship  with  the  people  throughout  the 
entire  coimtry.  Relations  between  the 
people  and  the  newer,  smaller,  and  less  tra- 
ditional air  force  and  the  navy,  as  well  as 
the  Shah's  "personal  guards"  were  not  aa 
close.  This  explains  why  the  highest  rank- 
ing officer  in  the  Iranian  armed  forces  was 
always  an  army  general. 

Two  views  were  held  In  Washington:  first, 
that  the  Iranian  armed  forces  were  not  criti- 
cal to  orderly  government,  and  second,  that 
dissension  was  rife  In  the  Iranian  military. 
Therefore.  U.S.  Air  Force  General  Robert 
Huyser.  then  Deputy  Commander  of  UJSL 
military  forces  In  Europe,  was  dispatched  to 
Tehran  in  January  1979  with  what  turned 
Out  to  be  fateful  results. 

According  to  most  accounts  of  his  mission. 
General  Huyser  was  sent  to  Iran  to  counsel 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  to  be  cautious  in 
the  crisis.  More  specifically.  General 
Huyser's  mission  was  to  prevent  a  coup  by 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  and  perhaps  even 
hold  them  in  check  so  they  would  not  fight 
at  all.  According  to  syndicated  columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak,  General 
Huyser  was  not  happy  about  his  mission, 
but  undertook  the  assignment  as  a  "good 
soldier."  Evans  and  Novak  contend  that 
General  Alexander  Haig  told  groups  at  pri- 
vate meetings  that  he  opposed  the  mission. 
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but  was  overruled  by  direct  orders  from 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles 
Duncan,  who  was  then  Acting  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  Harold  Brown's  absence.  It  is 
Haig's  contention  that  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration assigned  Huyser  In  order  to  hasten 
the  Shah's  downfall.  According  to  press  ac- 
counts, Haig  was  called  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  General  David 
Jones,  who  told  Haig  that  General  Huyser's 
mission  would  be  "to  keep  the  Iranian  mili- 
tary united  and  effective."  Stated  plainly, 
Evans  and  Novak  contend  that  this  was  In- 
terpreted to  mean  that  the  Iranian  military 
should  not  conduct  a  coup  against  the  new 
regime  of  Dr.  Bakhtiar.  They  go  on  to  say 
that  "There  are  senior  U.S.  Army  officers 
who  believe  that,  had  It  not  been  for  the 
mission  imposed  on  Huyser.  the  Iranian 
military  would  have  seized  power,  exiled  the 
Shah  (perhaps  letting  him  return  as  a  cere- 
monial monerrh)  and  established  a  moder- 
ate, pro-Wertcm  regime."  Whether  this 
would  have  in  fact  occurred,  given  the  mo- 
mentum built  up  by  the  opposition  support- 
ing Khomeini,  it  does  raise  serious  doubts  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's handling  of  the  Iranian  revolution  In 
general  and  the  Huyser  mission  In  psu-tlcu- 
lar. 

A  report  on  the  Shah's  memoirs  (to  be 
published  in  Prance  under  the  title  Re- 
sponse a  I'Histolre).  also  substantiates  the 
role  General  Huyser  played  in  neutralizing 
Iran's  armed  forces.  If  this  report  Is  accu- 
rate, the  Shah  will  accuse  General  Huyser 
in  his  memoirs  of  persuading  his  military 
leaders  to  stand  aside  while  Moslem  dissi- 
dents and  those  allied  with  them  within  tht 
Iranian  armed  forces  drove  him  from  power. 
The  Shah  also  contends,  according  to  an- 
other report,  that  his  generals  were  warned 
that  if  they  tried  to  seize  control,  the 
United  States  would  cut  off  all  supplies  and 
assistance  to  them.  This  threat  allegedly 
was  conveyed  to  the  Iranian  commanders  by 
General  Huyser. 

The  Shah  contends  that  his  last  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  armed  forces.  Gener- 
al Ghara-BaghL- 

*  *  *  told  me  of  this,  but  only  General 
Huyser  and  Mr.  Bazargan  [former  Prime 
Minister]  can  say  what  decisions  were  taken 
•  •  •.  I  know  only  that  General  Ghara- 
Baghl  used  his  authority  to  persuade  the 
generals  under  his  command  to  play  no  part 
In  the  events  about  to  take  place.  ...  I  saw 
General  Huyser  on  a  single  occasion  during 
bis  visit.  He  accompanied  Ambassador  Sulli- 
van of  the  United  States  on  one  of  the  last 
interviews  I  had  with  him.  The  one  thing 
that  was  on  the  minds  of  both  of  them  was 
to  know  on  what  day  and  what  time  I 
should  be  leaving. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  General  Ghara-Baghi  was  a  very  medi- 
ocre officer,  according  to  most  accounts  of 
his  qualifications  for  command.  There  was 
relatively  little  respect  for  him  among  the 
military  forces.  He  had.  In  fact,  been  more 
an  officer  in  command  of  Gendarmerie 
rather  than  a  field  commander  in  the  Ira- 
nian army.  His  relative  weakness  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  the  Shah's  departure 
served  to  increase  General  Huyser's  influ- 
ence during  the  last  critical  days  of  the  rev- 
olution. 

The  Shah's  position  on  the  role  of  Gener- 
al Huyser  Is  supported  by  one  of  the  best 
qualified  Iranian  scholars  In  America  today. 
In  a  little-known  monograph  published  in 
1979.  entitled  Iran't  RevolutionaTV  Upheav- 
al, Professor  Sepehr  Zablh  wrote  that  about 
February  6.  1979.  Just  as  Mehdi  Bazargan 
had  been  named  Prime  Minister.  "The  high 
command,  led  by  General  Abbas  Ghara- 
Baghl.  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs, 
was  secretly  negotiating  with  Bazargan  and 
Khomeini  to  pave  the  way  for  the  peaceful 
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switch  of  the  Army's  aDeglance  to  the  provi- 
sional revolutionary  government  However, 
the  disimity  within  the  high  command  pre- 
vented this  from  happening."  He  added  that 
the  counsel  of  the  American  adviser.  Gener- 
al Huyser,  against  staging  a  coup  "*  *  * 
played  a  role  in  demoralizing  the  Iranian 
armed  forces."  He  Indicated,  citing  the  Im- 
portant Iranian  publication  Kayhan  Inter- 
national of  January  8.  1979,  that  it  was 
widely  known  in  Iran  that  Huyser's  mission 
had  as  a  key  purxx)se  the  dissuasion  of  the 
Iranian  military  leadership  from  staging  a 
coup. 

The  Shah's  views  on  the  Huyser  mission 
are  also  supported  by  Richard  F.  Sale  who 
writes  that,  l>ased  on  his  Interviews  with 
Pentagon  officials,  the  punxtse  of  the 
Huyser  mission  was  to  "pull  the  rug  out  on 
the  Shah." 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  given  the  system  of 
command  of  the  Iranian  am/ed  r-;rces  In 
which  there  was  really  no  lntee-t'?d  hori- 
zontal command  structure,  but  ra'  Iier  a  ver- 
tical command  Integrated  only  at  the  top  by 
the  Shah  himself  as  Commander-in-Chief, 
the  role  of  the  American  adviser  became  of 
prime  importance  In  the  absence  of  the 
Shah  who  had  left  Iran  for  Egypt  (appar- 
ently at  the  urging  of  General  Huyser  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  William  Sullivan)  on  Janu- 
ary 16,  twenty-six  days  before  all  resistance 
to  the  revolution  collapsed  on  February  11, 
1979.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
under  the  Shah's  command  system,  the 
three  key  services  were  prevented  from  co- 
ordinating military  activities  with  each 
other  and  thus  were  without  a  central  au- 
thority to  deal  with  important  strategic  and 
tactical  problems  after  the  Shah  departed. 
The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  armed  forces 
became  more  of  a  figure  head.  Thus  a  high- 
ranlting  military  adviser  such  as  General 
Huyser  was  in  a  very  strong  position  to  in- 
fluence the  Iranian  military's  behavior  in 
the  crisis. 

As  a  result  of  the  neutralization  of  the 
Iranian  armed  forces  at  this  critical  Junc- 
ture, they  were  removed  from  any  further 
role  In  the  politics  of  the  revolution.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  then- Premier. 
Shahpour  Bakhtiar,  told  this  writer  that 
while  he  never  talked  to  Huyser,  he,  too,  un- 
derstood that  It  was  Huyser's  role  to  pre- 
vent the  Iranian  military  from  undertaking 
a  coup  or  any  major  military  action  in  the 
revolution.  It  seems  curious  that  General 
Huyser  did  not  discuss  the  situation  at  all 
with  the  bead  of  the  government  since  the 
military  were  certain  to  be  a  key  factor  In 
the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  crisis.  This  is 
especially  the  case  since  it  was  claimed  that 
a  key  purpose  of  the  Huyser  mission  was  to 
protect  the  Bakhtiar  government  from  a 
military  coup. 

General  Huyser.  upon  his  return  from 
Iran  In  early  February,  reported  to  the 
President  and  his  key  advisers  that  the 
threat  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Iranian 
armed  forces  had  receded.  Anyone  who 
really  understood  the  command  structure  of 
the  Iranian  armed  forces  should  have  been 
aware  that  their  coheslveness  was  In  doubt 
from  the  moment  the  Shah  left  Iran,  that 
is.  about  three  weeks  before  Huyser  gave 
this  assessment  in  Washington.  He  returned 
to  Washington  arriving  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 4.  seven  days  before  the  collapse  of  the 
Iranian  armed  forces,  because  there  had 
been  growing  controversy  over  his  role  in 
Iran.  Yet.  this  was  the  very  time  he  was 
most  needed  there.  If  he  was  indeed  vital  to 
coordinating  the  continued  coheslveness  of 
the  armed  forces,  he  should  have  remained 
in  Iran  as  the  situation  reached  its  climax. 

The  neutralization  of  the  Iranian  military 
led  inevitably  to  the  dtspniring  of  almost  all 
its  top  leaden.  Most  Iranian  generals  with 
the  rank  of  one  star  or  above  were  arrested. 
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executed,  or  retired.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Iranian  Air  Force,  General  Rafii,  was 
also  executed,  and  at  his   "trial "  he  staled 
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op.  Yet  it  was  that  very  loyalty  to  the  Shah 
which  contributed  so  much  to  Khomeini's 
support  for  their  elimination,  both  for  re- 
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and  charged  that  the  flags  were  treat- 
ed in  a  disrespectful  manner. 
The   editors  of  the   News  Journal 
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We  would  applaud  efforts  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  to  instill  a  little  more  respectful 
handling  of  it  as  welL 
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executed,  or  retired.  The  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Iranian  Air  Force.  General  Rafii,  was 
also  executed,  and  at  his  "trial"  he  stated 
that  it  was  General  Huyser  who  "threw  the 
Emperor  of  Iran  out  of  the  country  like  a 
dead  mouse." 

One  of  the  most  prominent  Iranian  army 
officers.  General  Manuchehr  Khosradad, 
commander  of  the  Iranian  army  paratroops, 
was  one  of  the  first  four  high-level  Iranians 
executed  by  the  revolutionary  forces  be- 
cause it  was  well-kncwn  that  he  had  com- 
manded great  respect  professionally  among 
the  military  and  was  a  potential  strong  man 
in  the  future  of  Iran.  Indeed  there  have 
been  reports  that  a  coup  centering  on  Gen- 
eral Khosradad  had  been  prepared  but  was 
aborted  by  General  Huyser.  Iran's  two  most 
"hawkish"  generals,  Khosradad  and  Ob- 
veissl.  were  forced  to  resign  by  Bakhtiar 
when  he  became  Premier  on  January  16, 
1979,  in  order  to  help  ensure  the  loyalty  of 
the  armed  forces  for  the  new  civilian 
regime.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Iranian 
armed  forces  became  most  susceptible  to 
U.S.  influence.  General  Huyser  was  already 
on  the  scene  at  this  time  and  indeed  was  al- 
ready near  the  Royal  F>alace  at  Niavaran. 

Khomeini,  out  of  vengeance  against  those 
loyal  to  the  Shah  and  concern  that  the  mili- 
tary would  defeat  his  efforts  at  forming  a 
theocratic  state  by  reconstituting  a  military 
force  which  could  support  a  future  political 
regime,  supported  by  the  liquidation  of  the 
key  military  figures.  He  was  joined  in  this 
policy  by  the  Marxists  and  the  Moslem  radi- 
cals who  wanted  to  remove  the  chief  obsta- 
cle to  their  own  political  ambitions  which 
they  knew  might  be  thwarted  if  the  integri- 
ty of  the  professional  Iranian  military  was 
preserved. 

At  present  the  former  imperial  armed 
forces  are  no  more  than  a  shell  of  their  pre- 
vious selves.  The  best  estimate  is  that  no 
more  than  thirty  percent  of  the  Iranian 
ground  forces  remain  in  uniform,  and  even 
these  have  no  military  mission  as  soldiers. 
They  have  no  practical  command  structure, 
and  discipline  has  completely  broken  down. 
Enlisted  men  question  orders  of  their  offi- 
cers and  many  instances  have  been  reported 
where  commanding  officers  have  been  phys- 
ically beaten  by  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Mehdi  Bazargan 
favored  the  revival  of  an  effective  profes- 
sional Iranian  army,  but  even  he  saw  the  fu- 
tility of  such  an  effort.  On  one  occasion  he 
complained  that  a  .squadron  of  aircraft  had 
been  ordered  to  a  troubled  provincial  area 
where  ethnic  elements  were  challenging  the 
central  authority,  but  the  order  had  been 
rescinded  by  pilots  who  raised  questions 
about  the  wisdom  of  the  decision.  The 
unrest  in  the  army  was  also  generated  by 
the  ambitions  of  younger  officers  who 
sought  to  overthrow  their  superiors  in  order 
to  upgrade  their  own  ranks. 

The  revolutionary  movement  is  thus  faced 
With  a  serious  dilemma,  namely,  it  cannot 
sapport  the  reconstitution  of  the  requisite 
regular  Iranian  armed  forces  without  plac- 
ing at  risk  their  future  control  and  domina- 
tion of  the  country.  Indeed,  even  if  it 
wished  to  reestablish  the  regular  armed 
forces,  this  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. In  the  near  future  given  the  wholesale 
elimination  of  the  senior  flag  officers  of  the 
Iranian  military  on  whom  the  effectiveness 
and  discipline  of  the  Iranian  military  de- 
pended. While  these  leaders  had  been  loyal 
to  the  Shah,  they  would  have  remained 
loyal  to  their  profession  and  their  country 
even  after  he  had  gone  and  would  have  been 
capable  of  giving  a  new  Iranian  government 
the  political  force  and  the  necessary  stabil- 
ity which  would  have  permitted  it  to  devel- 
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op.  Yet  it  was  that  very  loyalty  to  the  Shah 
which  contributed  so  much  to  Khomeini's 
support  for  their  elimination,  both  for  re- 
venge against  the  Shah  and  to  ensure  his 
own  authority  over  the  revolution.  His  con- 
cern over  the  officer's  loyalty  to  the  Shah 
was  evident  in  prerevolutionary  interviews 
which  he  gave  Al  Safir  in  Beirut  on  January 
19.  1979.  When  asked  why  the  army  contin- 
ued to  hold  together  despite  all  the  revolu- 
tionary fervor  In  Iran,  Khomeini  replied; 
"The  Shah  has  exerted  efforts  to  build  the 
Iranian  army  in  a  special  and  tightly-knit 
way.  thus  paralyzing  the  ability  of  the  mili- 
tary to  take  the  initiative.  I  mean  by  this 
specifically  those  who  have  remained  loyal 
to  the  Shah." 

In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that  the  Huyser 
mission  was  a  serious  mistake.  While  the 
United  States  had  continued  ostensibly  to 
support  the  Shah,  other  elements  in  the 
United  States  government  clearly  thought  a 
Khomeini  victory  would  be  in  America's 
best  interests.  So  strong  was  an ti militarism 
in  some  quarters  of  the  US  eovernment 
that  officials  decoupled  the  political  future 
of  Iran  from  the  Iranian  armed  forces 
which  were  so  essential  to  undergird  a  new 
government. 

This  attitude  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  view  of  the  importance  of  the  military 
In  Iranian  politics  held  by  Kermlt  Roose- 
velt, Elsenhower's  chief  emissary  In  Iran. 
Roosevelt  made  certain  that  the  coup 
against  Mossadegh  in  1953  had  the  over- 
whelming support  of  Iran's  professional 
military.  Unlike  the  Carter  Administration, 
the  U.S.  government  knew  that  political  sta- 
bility in  Iran  after  the  coup  would  rest  on 
the  loyalty  of  the  military. 

As  for  General  Huyser,  he  made  it  "clear 
to  the  Shah's  generals  that  there  could  be 
no  interference  with  Khomeini's  plans." 
Thus,  the  mission  of  General  Huyser  was  a 
serious  Intervention  In  the  crisis,  and  it  dis- 
credits those  official  statements  that  the 
United  States  could  have  done  nothing  to 
save  the  Shah.  The  Issue  was  not  just  that 
of  saving  the  Shah.  More  specifically.  It  con- 
cerned saving  the  Iranian  military  forces 
and  their  leadership  and  providing  some 
hope  that  a  pro- Western  government  might 
succeed  the  Shah.  Rather  than  Intervene, 
the  United  States  would  have  been  better 
off  to  let  all  factions  in  Iran,  including  the 
military,  decide  their  own  courses  of  action. 
Not  only  did  the  United  States  not  do  that, 
Washington  encouraged  the  Shah  to  leave 
the  country  at  a  critical  time.  The  U.S.  then 
compounded  that  error  by  recalling  General 
Huyser  less  than  a  week  before  the  final 
showdown. 

With  the  Shah  out  of  the  country.  Gener- 
al Huyser  back  In  Washington,  and  a  weak 
military  leader  in  Iran,  who  did  not  enjoy 
the  confidence  of  ot.her  leaders  or  the  rank 
and  file,  the  disintegration  and  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  Iranian  armed  forces  were  virtu- 
ally assured.  The  antimilitants  and  advo- 
cates of  detente  who  dominate  the  Carter 
Administration's  foreign  policy  network  had 
triumphed  again,  to  America's  sorrow.  They 
will  not  escape  responsibility  just  because 
some  friends  In  the  media  are  now  claiming 
that  the  Huyser  mission  averted  a  blood- 
oath  in  Iran.  No.  whatever  competence 
President  Carter  shows  in  dealing  with  cur- 
rent and  future  problems  with  Iran,  the 
Huyser  fiasco  will  remain  a  serious  indict- 
ment of  his  handling  of  American  national 
security  policy. • 
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HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr,  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  an  event 
which  will  talte  place  on  May  31,  1980, 
at  the  Airport  Marina  Hotel  In  West- 
chester, Calif. 

I  am  happy  to  announce  that  there 
will  be  a  very  special  ceremony  honor- 
ing Cadette  Girl  Scout  troops  of  sever- 
al cities  of  Los  Angeles  County,  who 
have  earned  the  ranlt  of  First  Class, 
which  I  am  sure  you  are  aware.  Is 
equivalent  to  Eagle  Scout  in  the  Boy 
Scouting  organization. 

These  young  women  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  diligent  work 
over  the  past  2  and  3  years,  earning 
enough  badges  and  challenges  to  qual- 
ify. 

I  am  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  compliment  these  fine  members  of 
the  Cadette  Girl  Scouts  for  their  great 
achievement,  and  at  the  same  time,  I 
would  like  to  recognize  their  dedicated 
leaders  who  have  given  so  much  of 
their  own  time  and  talent  to  make 
Scouting  the  tremendous  endeavor 
which  it  is. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  list  the  honor- 
ees.  as  follows,  in  the  Record: 

1980  riRST-CLASS  CADETTTS  OP  HAWTHORNE 

Troop  235:  £>eana  Linderman  and  Maria 
TwltcheU. 
Troop  68:  Shelly  Boggs  and  Nancy  Bush. 

1B80  riRST-CLASS  CADETTES  Of  WESTCHESTER 

Troop  2:  Elizabeth  Edwards,  Tracy  House. 
Karen  Jones.  Cheryl  McLees.  Cathy  Mar- 
hefka.  Cindy  Masters,  Hon]  Palfl,  Kim 
Raum.  and  Kim  Thatcher. 

Troop  479:  Frances  Sllversteln. 

Troop  7:  Melanle  Beth  Bowman.  Karen 
Amanda  Carper.  Ronetta  Lyn  Ford.  Beth 
Ann  Ooegleln.  Annette  Marie  Hulsey.  Jenni- 
fer Alice  Pltzer,  Karen  Sue  Rogers,  Kather- 
Ine  Sautner.  and  Ruby  Lee  Walters. 

Troop  196:  Terrl  Bergger,  Margo  Daly, 
Anne  Giles.  Julie  Outh.  Amy  Kessler,  Vi- 
viana  Lamanna,  Lori  Martinez,  Alice  Rodri- 
guet,  Tracy  Sullivan,  and  Alice  Walsh. 

Troop  945:  Tina  Andelln.  Christine  Chem- 
11k.  Maureen  Cronln.  Janlne  Deken,  Robin 
Oenco,  Ann  Gorton,  Donnlta  lacavlno, 
Sheryl  Josefson,  Danielle  Undmark,  Linda 
May,  Betty  Nelson.  SheUy  Streiff,  IlLssa 
Tamof  f .  Rhonda  TeU,  and  Vickl  Vasek. 

1»80  PIRST-CLASS  CADETTES  OF  LAWNDALK 

Troop  1355:  Dawn  Marie  Dye  and  Carolyn 
Lyons. 

1980  riRST-CLASS  CADETTES  OP  SANTA  MONICA 

Troop  549:  Trudle  Dean,  Sheri  Dunn, 
Andrea  Hayes,  Lynne  Reeves,  and  Donna 
Wilson. 

1980  PIRST-CLASS  CADETTES  OP  PACIFIC 
PALIS/TDES 

Troop  973:  Jeannle  Blaney,  Laura  Comer- 
ford.  Erin  Hiney,  and  Christine  Malturl. 

1980  PIRST-CLASS  CADETTES  OP  L08  ANGELES 

Troop  95:  Millnca  Hillman  and  Lorl 
Smith. 
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HON.  WILUS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19.  Mrs.  Helen  Steiner  Rice,  the 

poet  laureate  of  the  greeting  card 
world,"  will  celebrate  her  80th  birth- 
day in  Cincinnati.  As  her  coworkers  at 
Gibson  Greeting  Cards  and  her 
friends  and  admirers  from  around  the 
country  gather  to  mark  this  occasion, 
I  wanted  to  salute  Mrs.  Rice  and  make 
my  colleagues  aware  of  some  of  her 
achievements. 

Before  joining  Gibson  Greeting 
Cards  in  1931,  Mrs.  Rice  had  already 
established  a  reputation  as  a  speaker 
of  great  force  for  women's  rights  and 
their  place  in  the  business  world.  As 
Gibson's  editorial  director,  she  strove 
for  more  meaningful  expression  in 
greeting  cards.  In  1960,  after  one  of 
her  poems  was  read  on  the  Lawrence 
Welle  Show,  the  demand  for  her 
poetry  exploded. 

To  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  her  work  has 
appeared  in  over  75  million  greeting 
cards,  14  hard-cover  books,  and  17 
booklets.  These  materials  have  been 
published  in  Europe,  Africa,  Australia, 
the  Philippines.  New  Zealand,  and 
Canada,  in  addition  to  their  wide  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  nature  of  Mrs.  Rice's  verse  and 
its  wide  circulation  have  won  her  a  de- 
voted following  around  the  world.  Mrs. 
Rice  carries  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  individuals  from  all 
wallcs  of  life  who  seek  her  guidance, 
inspiration,  and  solace.  Until  a  recent 
accident,  she  regularly  came  to  her 
office  at  Gibson  to  write  verse,  answer 
her  correspondence,  and  edit  her 
books.  She  has  recently  published  her 
autobiography,  "In  the  Vineyard  of 
the  Lord." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  the  2,000  employ- 
ees of  Gibson  Greeting  Cards,  all  Cin- 
cinnatians,  and  Mrs.  Rice's  admirers 
and  friends  around  the  world  in  wish- 
ing her  a  joyous  80th  birthday  arid 
continued  success  in  her  "greeting 
card  ministry."* 


FLAGS  OVER  THE  CAPITOL 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS.  JR. 

OP  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  15,  I  rose  on  the  floor  to 
express  my  concern  over  ui  editorial 
which  appeared  in  my  hometown 
newspaper,  the  Wilmington  News 
Journal,  regarding  the  congressional 
practice  of  providing,  at  ccttt  to  the 
public,  American  flags  which  had  been 
flown  over  the  Capitol. 

This  editorial  strongly  criticized  the 
practice,  calling  it  plain  hucksterlsm. 
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and  charged  that  the  flags  were  treat- 
ed in  a  disrespectful  manner. 

The  editors  of  the  News  Journal 
have  taken  the  time  to  respond  to  my 
commenLs,  and  have  written  their  re- 
sponse in  the  form  of  an  address  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  In  the 
interest  of  fairness.  I  insert  their  reply 
in  the  Record,  since  apparently  that 
was  the  forum  for  which  it  was  meant. 

I  also  insert  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
tJie  News  Journal  from  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  Mr.  George  M.  White, 
which  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, in  the  Record.  Mr.  White  has 
sought  to  enlighten  my  friends  at  the 
News  Journal  as  to  the  procedures 
used  in  flying  these  flags,  and  I 
thought  that  other  Members  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  of  these  proce- 
dures as  well.  I  was  personally  very  in- 
terested to  know  that  this  procedure  is 
not  only  monitored  by  supervisory 
personnel,  but  by  closed-circuit  televi- 
sion as  "well. 

The  editorial  follows: 

We  Shock  Him  and  He  Shocks  Us 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  morning  we  picked 
up  our  copy  of  the  Congressional  Record  to 
find  one  of  the  most  shocking  misrepresen- 
tations of  an  editorial  position  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

We  were  accused  of  criticizing  "the  prac- 
tice of  Members  of  Congress,  Including  (Mr. 
Evans),  for  (sic)  providing  American  flags  at 
cost  to  the  public,  and  calKlng)  the  practice 
'plain  hucksterlsm." " 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  agree  that  "it  Is  not  huck- 
sterlsm to  be  proud  of  one's  country."  We 
do  not  agree  that  we  have  "with  this  Ill- 
chosen  slogan,  Insulted  every  person  and 
every  group  which  proudly  flies  the  colors 
everyday."  The  purpose  of  the  editorial,  in 
fact,  was  to  suggest  that  the  shoddy  com- 
mercialization of  Old  Glory  was  the  real 
Insult  to  all  who  proudly  fly  the  colors. 

It  would  have  been  helpful,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  certainly  not  to  Mr.  Evans'  case,  had  he 
quoted— for  his  colleagues'  information— the 
editorial  that  he  found  so  shocking  and 
cynical.  Since  he  did  not.  permit  us  some 
brief  references  to  that  editorial. 

What  we  found  worthy  of  criticism  was 
not  the  provision  of  U.S.  flags  at  cost  to  de- 
siring citizens.  We  took  issue  with  the  han- 
dling of  the  flags  during  the  process  of 
authenticating  their  having  flown  over  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 

The  concluding  sentence  of  the  editorial. 
in  Its  entirety  and  with  original  emphasis 
retained,  read;  '  No  matter  how  one  tries  to 
rationalize  It,  the  practice  of  selling  flags 
that  have  "flown  over  the  U.S.  Capitol'  is 
just  plain  hucksterlsm." 

There  was  more  respect  for  the  flag.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  that  editorial  than  can  be  found 
in  the  hasty  revelUe-to-retreat  parody  used 
in  this  unworthy  promotion.  It  Is  Ironic  to 
be  accused  of  disrespect  to  people  who 
proudly  fly  the  colors  by  anyone  who  can 
justify  running  Old  Glory  up  and  down  spe- 
cially provided  flagpoles  on  the  Capitol  for 
a  few  seconds  in  order  to  invest  it  with  some 
mystical  significance. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Representative.s 
would  properly  condemn  any  auto  salesman 
or  real  estate  promoter  who  used  such 
shoddy  tactics  to  mislead  the  gullible  and 
naive. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  feelings  for  the 
American  flag  as  the  sjmbol  of  our  country 
and  its  freedonis  should  be  apparent  to 
anyone  who  takes  the  time  to  read  the  edi- 
torial. We  welcome  Mr.  Evans"  intent  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  flying  of  Old  Glory, 
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We  would  applaud  efforts  by  him  and  his 
colleagues  to  Instill  a  little  more  respectful 
handling  of  it  as  well. 

As  for  Mr.  Evans'  representation  of  our 
'cynical  attitude."  oratorical  chauvinism  in 
defense  of  plain  hucksterlsm  is  no  virtue. 

The  Architect  op  the  Capitol. 

Washington.  DC.  April  21,  1980 
The  Editor. 

Wilmington  Newi-Joumal, 
Wilmington.  DelaxDare 

Dear  Sir:  Your  recent  editorial  comments 
regarding  the  program  for  flying  United 
Slates  flags  over  the  Capitol  for  those  who 
have  purchased  them  and  so  request,  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Because  the  fact  situation  differs  substan- 
tially from  your  description,  it  seemed 
useful  to  apprise  you  of  the  Inaccuracies. 
First,  the  flags  are  hoisted  to  the  roof  In  a 
large  container  In  their  original  boxes,  as 
obtained  from  the  manufacturer,  unless 
high  winds  dictate  their  removal  from  boxes 
and  transfer,  still  folded,  to  individual  plas- 
tic bags  before  placement  in  the  container. 

The  boxes  are  placed  on  a  stainless  steel 
table  located  on  a  metal  deck  erected  above 
the  copper  roof  of  the  Capitol  for  its  protec- 
tion. Responsible  personnel  divide  the 
duties  of  flying  the  flags  and  their  careful 
refolding  and  return  to  their  boxes,  which  is 
performed  on  the  stainless  steel  table,  with 
the  same  respect  and  care  used  In  their 
original  manufacture  and  packing.  They  are 
never,  even  momentarily,  "dumped  on  the 
roof".  The  entire  operation  is  monitored  not 
only  by  supervisory  personnel,  but  also  by 
closed  circuit  telexlsion  camera  and  ob- 
served in  the  office  of  the  Supervising  Engi- 
neer of  the  Capitol.  Thus,  I  can  assure  you 
that  due  respect  and  care  for  our  national 
flag  is  strictly  observed  throughout  the 
entire  process. 

If  your  readers  could  share  the 
heartwarming  letters  of  thanks  and  pride 
that  we  continue  to  receive  from  many 
thousands  of  flag  recipients,  I  am  confident 
that  they  would  agree  that  this  simple  and 
Inexpensive  method  of  responding  to  the  pa- 
triotic desires  of  so  many  citizens  Is  a 
worthy  national  goal. 
Cordially. 

George  M.  White.  FAIA. 

Architect  of  the  Capitol  m 


TAX  BENEFITS  FOR  SMALL 
SAVERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  many  of 
mv  constituents  have  communicated 
with  me  to  express  their  views  in  sup- 
port of  tax  relief  for  savers. 

I  fully  agree  with  them  and  have  on 
a  number  of  occasions  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  exempt  various 
amounts  of  savings  Interest  from  the 
income  tax. 

Accordingly,  I  was  extremely  grati- 
fied that  the  Congres.s  recently  pas.sed, 
and  the  President  has  signed  into  law, 
H,R,  3919.  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
Act.  Part  of  that  legislation  entitles 
each  taxpayer  to  exempt  the  first  $200 
of  interest  income  from  taxation,  with 
a  $400  exemption  being  .available  to 
married  couples  filing  jointly. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  evi- 
dent  from   the   fact  that  Americans 
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found  that  does  not  harm  the  competitive 
ability  of  American  executives  abroad. 
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save  less  than  5  percent  of  their 
Inconne.  It  is  also  evident  that  neither 
the  home  construction  activity  neces- 
sary to  house  the  next  generation  of 
Americans  nor  the  industrial  develop- 
ment necessary  to  increase  productiv- 
ity and  control  inflation  will  be  possi 
ble  without  increased  savings. 

With  inflation  racing  far  ahead  of 
them,  today's  savings  interest  rates  do 
not  provide  much  incentive  to  save.  Al- 
lowing a  tax  exemption  for  savings  in- 
terest will  increase  the  effective— after 
tax— rate  on  savings  accounts,  and  pro- 
vide the  necessary  incentives  for 
Americans  to  save. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced on  this  subject  called  for  great- 
er exemptions  than  those  set  forth  in 
this  bill,  and  would  have  made  those 
exemptions  perm.anent,  while  the  bill 
that  was  adopted  makes  this  exemp- 
tion available  only  for  the  next  2 
years.  Nevertheless,  I  applaud  the  con- 
ferees for  having  brought  this  confer- 
ence report  before  us  with  the  savings 
interest  tax  exemption  provision.  I 
hope  that  our  support  for  this  meas- 
ure will  contribute  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic well-being.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKA.NSA3 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Aprd  29.  19S0 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  several  issues 
facing  American  citizens  abroad  which 
this  Congress  should  try  and  alleviate. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find  this  in- 
formation useful. 

Issue  No.  48 

Short  iitle:  Double  Taxation  of  Income 
for  Days  Worked  in  the  United  States. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  When  the 
United  States  negotiates  a  bilateral  tax 
treaty  with  a  foreign  country  there  is  gener- 
ally a  provision  that  enables  residents  of 
each  country  to  visit  the  other  for  a  speci- 
fied period  of  time  each  year,  or  within  a 
specified  income  limit  for  servires  per- 
formed in  the  other  country  each  year, 
without  these  residents  being  held  liable  for 
income  tax  by  the  treaty  partners.  Then, 
the  United  States  adds  a  clause  that  says 
tha'  these  provisions  do  not  give  any  protec 
tion  to  American  citizens  living  in  the  for- 
eign country. 

The  United  States  has  unilaterally  de- 
fined all  work  performed  in  the  United 
States  by  a  U.S.  citizen  as  giving  rise  to  U.S. 
source  income  even  if  the  overseas  Ameri- 
can is  being  paid  for  this  work  by  a  foreign 
employer  in  the  foreign  country. 

This  can  lead  to  double  taxation  of  the 
overseas  American's  income  unless  the  over- 
seas country  is  willing  to  forfeit  its  priority 
right  to  also  tax  this  same  Income. 

When  problems  of  such  double  taxation 
occur,  it  IS  up  to  the  individual  American 
abroad  to  try  to  negotiate  tax  relief  with 
the  foreign  tax  authoritif-s.  Greatly  compli 
eating  such  negotiations  are  incompatible 
dates  for  the  submission  of  tax  returns  to 
the  US.  and  the  foreign  rountnes.  and  dif- 
ferent definitions  of  total  income,  deduc- 
tions, credits,  etc.  which  make  identifica- 
tion of  the  precise  amount  of  the  double 
taxation  very  difficult. 
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ACA'S  question.  If  the  United  States  in- 
sists on  taxing  the  overseas  American,  why 
does  it  not  accept  to  define  overseas  resi- 
dence in  conformity  with  the  tax  treaties  it 
has  negotiated  and  permit  overseas  Ameri- 
cans the  same  optwrtunities  to  work  in  the 
United  States  with  tax  protection  against 
double  taxation  as  enjoyed  by  all  other  resi- 
dents of  the  overseas  country? 

The  President's  reply:  Where  such  prob- 
lems of  double  taxation  occur,  they  can  be 
resolved  In  a  tax  treaty.  Tax  treaty  negotia- 
tions Include  consideration  of  this  issue 
along  with  other  sispects  of  double  taxation. 
When  a  problem  arises  under  an  existing 
treaty,  relief  can  be  provided  in  a  special 
protocol." 

There  are  a  number  of  special  problems 
that  can  arise  abroad  even  In  cases  not  so 
clear  cut  as  those  addressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  his  generic  response.  For  example. 
Switzerland  will  recognize  U.S.  source 
income  that  Is  taxable  by  the  United  States 
as  non-taxable  In  Switzerland.  But.  the 
Swiss  tax  practice  Is  to  include  this  Income 
in  the  total  for  the  determination  of  the  tax 
rate  that  is  to  be  applied  to  the  rest  of  the 
taxable  income.  This  inflation  of  the  rate  on 
taxable  income  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
double  tax  problem  that  has  not  been  re- 
solved by  treaty  or  protocol  but  which  nev- 
ertheless harms  the  overseas  American  and 
subjects  him  to  additional  tax. 

ACA'S  renewed  question:  Why  does  the 
United  States  not  take  better  care  of  over- 
seas Americans  in  the  tax  treaties  that  are 
negotiated  with  foreign  countries?  Citizens 
of  these  foreign  countries  are  more  equita- 
bly treated  by  the  United  States,  than  are 
Americans  living  in  the  treaty-partner's  for- 
eign domain. 

Issue  No.  49 

Short  title:  Problems  of  Overseas  Estate 
Taxation. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Americans 
living  overseas  can  have  severe  difficulties 
from  conflicting  claims  on  the  estates  of  rel- 
atives who  die  in  either  the  United  States  or 
abroad.  In  some  ca.scs  wills  in  one  country 
are  held  to  be  Invalid  In  others. 

ACA'S  question:  Why  does  the  United 
States  not  take  more  care  to  recognize  that 
problems  such  as  these  could  impede  the 
willingness  of  many  Americans  to  go 
abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  The  President 
chose  not  to  address  the  problem  of  foreign 
estate  taxation  of  overseas  Americans. 

ACA'S  renewed  question:  Does  the  United 
States  have  a  concern  for  protecting  over- 
.seas  Americans  from  problems  of  double 
taxation  of  estates? 

Issue  No.  50 

Short  title:  Denial  of  a  Deduction  for 
"Rates"  Tax  Paid  by  Americans  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  U.S.  citizens 
living  In  the  United  Kingdom  are  required 
to  pay  a  tax  that  is  peculiar  to  the  English 
tax  code.  This  tax.  called  Rates  "  Is  essen- 
tially a  property  tax,  but  it  is  levied  on  the 
occupant  rather  than  the  owner  of  the  lodg- 
ing. The  IRS  will  neither  give  a  credit  nor  a 
deduction  for  "Rates"  taxes  paid  abroad. 

ACA'S  question:  Why  is  the  IRS  harassing 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  by  refusing  to  recognize  a 
tax  that  has  been  paid  abroad? 

The  President's  reply:  "Residents  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  whether  living  In  their 
own  home,  or  rented  quarters,  pay  a  resi- 
dency tax  called  'rales'.  Since  the  resident, 
not  the  owner,  bears  this  tax,  the  IRS  has 
ruled  that  'rates'  are  not  real  estate  taxes. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Code  permits  deduct- 
ing property  taxes,  but  not  occupancy 
taxes." 

The  President  shows  us  another  instance 
of  how  it  Is  the  overseas  American  who  suf- 
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fers  because  of  the  lack  of  congruence  be- 
tween the  U.S.  tax  code  and  the  foreign  tax 
practice.  If  the  United  Kingdom  were  to 
change  Its  tax  practices  and  call  this  tax  a 
property  tax,  presumably  than  a  deduction 
would  be  given  by  the  IRS  for  the  same 
amount  of  foreign  tax  paid. 

ACA'8  renewed  question;  Having  Insisted 
on  the  need  to  tax  overseas  Americans,  why 
does  the  United  States  feel  It  Is  equitable  to 
Ignore  economic  reality  abroad  and  simply 
pretend  that  the  foreign  payment  wsa  not  a 
recognizable  U.S.  type  tax  hence  not  eligible 
for  tax  relief  in  the  United  Stales. 

We  ask  the  President  to  take  another  look 
at  this  unfortunate  practice.  This  license 
that  has  been  given  to  the  IRS  to  define 
what  are  taxes  paid  abroad  smd  what  are 
not  for  credits  or  deductions  from  U.S.  tax 
on  the  same  Income  base  had  led  to  a  whole 
series  of  abuses  In  the  past. 

Not  only  are  Americans  abroad  being  hurt 
In  their  ability  to  compete  against  Individ- 
uals of  other  nationalities  because  of  the 
double  taxation  they  face,  they  are  being 
nickeled  and  dimed  to  death  by  such  IRS  In- 
terpretative games.  We  urge  redress.  If  the 
IRS  has  trouble  defining  such  a  tax  as 
"rates"  as  a  property  tax.  perhaps  It  Is  time 
to  define  a  new  category  of  overseas  tax 
payments  of  a  miscellaneous  nature  for 
which  due  credit  or  an  equitable  deduction 
should  be  allowed. 


Issue  No.  51 

Short  title:  Inadequacy  of  the  4-'Y'ear  Rule 
for  Sheltering  Capital  Gains  Prom  the  Sale 
of  a  Residence  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Congress  has 
decided  to  allow  Americans  to  shelter  some 
of  the  capital  gain  realized  from  the  sale  of 
an  owner-occupied  dwelling  if  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  are  reinvested  In  a  new  owner-oc- 
cupied dwelling  within  a  specified  period  of 
time.  The  length  of  time  during  which  a 
new  home  can  be  purcha-sed  for  an  Ameri- 
can living  abroad  has  been  extended  to  4 
years. 

While  more  generous  than  the  earlier 
time  limit,  the  new  4  year  rule  still  causes 
considerable  problems  for  a  number  of 
Americans  living  overseas  and  cause  a  loss 
of  international  competitive  ability  because 
of  the  restrictions  on  how  long  any  assign- 
ment can  be  accepted  in  certain  countries, 
and  what  new  assigrunents  can  be  accepted 
subsequently. 

Suppose  an  overseas  American  is  assigned 
to  a  country  where  it  is  not  possible  to  pur- 
chase a  dwelling.  This  American  can  only 
reside  in  this  new  country  for  less  than  four 
years.  Otherwise  if  he  has  a  capital  gain 
from  the  sale  of  a  residence  to  shelter  he 
will  have  to  pay  considerable  U.S.  tax  on 
this  gain  after  4  years.  Many  corporations 
now  find  that  they  would  prefer  to  have 
their  overseas  executives  stay  in  a  given  lo- 
cation for  longer  periods  of  time  than  was 
the  former  practice.  An  American  may  have 
a  great  financial  disincentive  In  accepting 
any  assignment  longer  than  4  years. 

A  related  case  occurs  when  an  American 
living  In  a  country  with  a  housing  purchase 
restriction  nears  the  end  of  his  4  year  tovir. 
He  Is  not  fully  mobile  for  subsequent  assign- 
ment because  his  next  tour  of  duty  must  be 
in  a  country  where  the  purchase  of  a  resi- 
dence Is  po.ssible.  Failing  such  a  new  assign- 
ment he  will  have  to  pay  U.S.  capital  gains 
on  a  shelter  dwelling  sale. 

ACA'S  question:  Why  does  the  United 
States  accept  such  tax  provisions  that  mani- 
festly make  Americans  have  a  great  disin- 
centive to  be  as  mobile  for  employment 
abroad  as  individuals  of  all  of  the  other 
Free  World  nationalities?  As  the  United 
States  is  the  only  country  that  taxes  over- 
seas capital  gains  at  all  it  would  seem  im- 
perative that  a  method  for  such  taxation  be 
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found  that  does  not  harm  the  competitive 
ability  of  American  executives  abroad. 

We  ask  the  President  to  consider  a  policy 
for  sheltering  capital  gains  from  the  sale  of 
a  residence  abroad  in  such  a  maruier  that  no 
overseas  American  loses  international  Job 
mobility  which  will  bring  potential  harm  to 
himself  as  an  Individual,  to  his  employer 
and  ultimately  to  the  entire  United  States.* 


GUATEMALA-THE  HARD  LINE 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Central 
America  Is  a  region  in  flux.  After  a 
bloody  civil  war,  substantial  change 
has  already  come  to  Nicaragua,  with 
more  on  the  way.  El  Salvador  is  a 
nation  In  turmoil  teetering  on  the 
edge  of  a  general  conflagration.  Hon- 
duras, where  meaningful  elections 
have  just  been  held,  gives  encouraging 
signs  of  achieving  peaceful  change 
through  open,  democratic  processes. 
Yet  a  storm  is  gathering  in  Guatema- 
la, which  has  seen  a  dramatic  upsurge 
in  political  violence  and  government 
repression  in  the  last  couple  of  years. 

Although  time  is  running  out.  along 
with  hope  for  peaceful  change,  it  is 
not  too  late  for  our  country  to  exam- 
ine conditions  in  Guatemala  and  to  at- 
tempt to  understand  the  divergent 
forces  at  work  there.  Events  in  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador  have  given  us 
vivid  reminders  of  the  polarization 
that  results  when  governments  resist 
any  semblance  of  responsiveness  to  le- 
gitimate popular  demands  for  mean- 
ingful economic,  social,  and  political 
reforms.  The  same  will  happen  in 
Guatemala  unless  the  White  House, 
the  State  Department,  and  we  in  Con- 
gress make  a  genuine  effort  to  really 
grasp  the  significance  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  that  troubled  nation. 

In  coming  days  and  weeks,  I  intend 
to  periodically  insert  in  the  Record 
documents  and  reports  on  develop- 
ments within  Guatemala  which  I  feel 
we  should  take  into  account  as  we 
evaluate  the  course  of  United  States- 
Guatemalan  relations  in  the  past  and 
what  should  be  our  response  to  the 
changes  occurring  there  now  as  well  as 
those  to  be  anticipated.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  and  study  this  informa- 
tion so  that  we  can  avoid  oversimplify- 
ing and  misunderstanding  the  causes 
and  effects  of  the  increasingly  tense 
situation  within  Guatemala. 

The  following  is  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  January  1980  issue  of 
the  Atlantic  magazine.  It  provides  a 
useful  frame  of  reference  for  under- 
standing what  conditions  are  like  in 
Guatemala  and  where  things  are 
headed. 

Guatemala— The  Hard  Line 
(By  Stephen  Kinzer) 

Business  is  brisk  at  the  modern  office  of 
the  Banco  Inmobiliario  on  bustling  Eighth 
Avenue  In  the  heart  of  downtown  Guatema- 
la City.  Tourists  line  up  to  cash  travelers 
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checks  and  businessmen  come  in  regularly 
to  arrange  loans  for  expansion  and  diversifi- 
cation. The  economy  is  dynamic:  the  coun- 
try has  no  foreign  exchange  controls,  a  solid 
currency,  a  relatively  low  rate  of  public  in- 
debtedness, and  a  good  balance-of -trade  po- 
sition. 

But  something  is  amiss  at  the  Banco  In- 
mobiliario. Employees  have  placed  several 
small  posters  on  the  window  facing  Eighth 
Avenue.  Beneath  a  photograph  of  a  young 
man's  face,  the  posters  read,  "We  demand 
that  our  comrade.  Benvenuto  Antonio  Ser- 
rano, secretary  general  of  the  Guatemalan 
Bank  Workers'  Union,  reappear  alive."  Ser- 
rano was  abducted  May  25  as  he  left  union 
headquarters,  where  he  was  prep>aring  for 
negotiations  over  wage  Increases  for  the  na- 
tion's bank  employees.  His  name  had  ap- 
peared on  a  death  list  circulated  by  an  orga- 
nization that  has  come  to  dominate  much  of 
Guatemalan  life:  the  Secret  Anticommunist 
Army. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  you  are  right,"  said  a 
former  associate  of  the  vanished  union 
leader.  "We  are  never  going  to  see  Benven- 
uto Antonio  again.  But  we  put  up  those 
posters  to  remind  people  of  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  Guatemala,  so  our  people  wont 
forget  him.  Maybe  it  has  no  effect,  but 
there  is  very  little  else  we  can  do." 

endemic  violence 

Guatemala  Is  one  of  the  most  spectacular- 
ly beautiful  and  culturally  vibrant  countries 
In  Latin  America.  The  tropical  zones  along 
the  Caribbean  and  Atlantic  coasts  are  ideal 
for  agriculture,  and  the  dense  Peten  Jungle 
in  the  north  guards  unimaglned  riches 
dating  from  the  Mayan  period,  though  only 
a  tiny  portion,  around  the  famous  "lost 
city"  of  Tlkal.  has  yet  been  excavated.  The 
rich  Indigenous  Guatemalan  culture  is  one 
of  the  few  on  the  continent  that  have  not 
been  commercialized  or  wiped  out  by  cen- 
turies of  rule  by  the  Spaniards  and  their 
successors. 

But  political  violence  has  been  endemic  in 
Guatemala  almost  without  Interruption 
since  the  overthrow  of  leftist  President 
Arbenz  in  1954.  At  least  40,000  people  are 
believed  to  have  been  kUled  by  death  squads 
operating  under  such  names  as  White  Hand 
and  Eye  for  Eye.  The  violence  escalated 
sharply  during  the  past  year,  with  as  many 
as  4000  deaths  since  the  riots  over  proposed 
bus  fare  Increases  In  Octol)er  1978. 

That  same  month,  shortly  after  making  a 
speech  denouncing  the  Intensifying  terror, 
student  leader  Oliverio  Castaneda  was 
gunned  down  within  sight  of  the  National 
Palace.  His  successor  as  elected  leader  of 
the  35,000  studenU  of  San  Carlos  Universi- 
ty, Antonio  Clanl,  disappeared  soon  after 
his  election.  In  October  1979,  Cianl's  succes- 
sor was  shot  to  death  after  making  a  speech 
commemorating  the  1944  revolution— the 
same  anniversary  Castaneda  was  ol)serving 
when  he  was  killed.  A  peasant  leader  who 
protested  the  massacre  of  more  than  100 
peasants  in  the  town  of  Panzos  was  kid- 
napped as  he  was  released  from  prison.  A 
priest  who  led  a  campaign  to  protest  the  In- 
fringement of  water  rights  of  peasants  In 
several  Indian  towns  was  shot  dead  as  he 
left  the  home  of  a  parishioner  In  the  town 
of  San  Jose  de  Paula.  A  leader  of  the  union 
fighting  for  recognition  at  the  local  Coca- 
Cola  plant  was  killed  on  his  delivery  route 
by  assailants  who  beat  him  with  a  lead  pipe 
and  slit  his  throat.  A  former  congressman 
and  former  minister  was  shot  to  death  on 
his  way  to  lunch  with  the  vice  president. 

President  Romeo  Lucas  Garcia,  who  ap- 
pears undisturbed  by  the  sharp  increase  in 
political  killings  In'Guatemala  since  he  took 
office  in  July  1978,  has  urged  Guatemalans 
to  consider  the  terror  campaign  a  kind  of 
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"allergy,"  which  they  must  "learn  to  live 
with." 

The  1954  coup,  engineered  by  the  CIA  and 
the  United  Prult  Company  to  halt  political 
changes  that  were  steadily  lessening  V£.  In- 
fluence, caused  deep  bitterness  throughout 
the  country  and  set  off  a  process  of  polar- 
ization that  has  Intensified  with  the  passing 
of  years.  'Vendettas  and  counterplots  began 
almost  immediately,  and  the  country's  po- 
litically active  population  was  sharply  divid- 
ed between  those  who  supported  Arbenz 
(and  who  have  come  to  l)e  considered  8ul>- 
versives  or  worse)  and  those  who  backed  the 
coup  and  now  support  rightist  groups  such 
as  the  National  Liberation  Movement 
(MLN),  which  took  control  of  the  country 
after  Arbenz  was  ousted. 

The  concept  of  dialogue  between  opptostng 
factions  has  never  taken  hold  here.  The 
right,  which  feels  it  is  In  the  vanguard  of  a 
regional,  even  worldwide,  war  against  com- 
munism, long  ago  concluded  that  the  only 
way  tc  deal  with  the  opposition  was  to  liqui- 
date its  leaders  and  many  of  its  followers. 

Only  a  short  time  ago,  Guatemala  was 
part  of  an  apparently  stable  political /mili- 
tary alliance  of  four  nations  under  right- 
wing  military  rule.  The  strong  man  of  the 
alliance,  Nicaragua's  Anastaslo  Somoza,  has 
been  overthrown.  Honduras  has  eased  up 
considerably  In  its  repression  and  plans 
open  elections.  An  October  1979  coup  top- 
pled the  reactionary  generals  who  had  held 
power  In  El  Salvador  for  decades.  Guatema- 
la's rulers  now  find  themselves  almost  alone 
in  their  uncompromising  hard  line  against 
democratization  In  Central  Amcrici.  In  the 
wake  of  the  El  Salvador  coup.  Guatemalan 
Defense  Minister  Otto  Sptegeler  felt  obliged 
to  point  out  that  such  a  revolt  would  be 
"impossible"  In  his  country  because  the 
Guatemalan  officer  corps  Is  loyal  and 
united.  But  Spiegeler  and  his  colleagues 
must  feel  more  Isolated  thkn  ever  l)efore. 

While  International  attention  has  lately 
been  focused  on  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador, 
terror  In  Guatemala  Is  Ijarely  noticed 
abroad  except  In  the  most  extreme  cases. 
Yet.  for  all  Its  crude  brutality,  the  Somoza 
regime  In  Nicaragua  never,  until  the  final 
conflict  last  June,  even  approached  the  level 
of  violence  that  is  commonplace  In  Guate- 
mala. 

During  the  1960s,  a  guerrilla  movement  In 
Guatemala  attracted  wide  support  from  seg- 
ments of  the  student,  peasant,  and  worker 
movements.  In  retrospect,  however,  the 
guerrillas  may  have  underestimated  the  se- 
riousness of  their  task.  They  operated 
almost  openly.  Journalists  could  take  them 
to  lunch;  the  fighters  would  regularly  lay 
down  their  weapons  to  conduct  literacy 
classes  or  hold  soccer  matches  against  local 
teams  In  outlying  towTis.  So  when  the  gov- 
ernment finally  decided.  In  the  late  sixties, 
to  destroy  the  movement,  it  was  able  to  do 
so  wiihout  undue  difficulty.  That  period 
saw  the  harshest  repression  In  the  nation's 
history.  Guatemalan  officials  authorized 
their  soldiers  to  kill  anyone  suspected  of 
being  associated  xlih  or  sympathetic  to  the 
rebels.  Thousand  s  of  people  were  killed, 
among  them  virtually  all  of  the  guerrillas, 
and  for  a  time  the  country  was  relatively 
quiet— "the  peace  of  the  graveyard,"  as  one 
newspaper  editor  called  it.  But  the  means  of 
attaining  the  peace  guaranteed  that  It 
would  not  last. 

RURAL  DEPRIVATIOM 

Beyond  natural  anger  at  the  indiscrimi- 
nate killings,  the  main  source  of  discontent 
in  Guatemala  is  unfair  land  distribution.  By 
one  conservative  estimate,  2  percent  of  Gua- 
temalan farmers  own  63  percent  of  the 
country's  arable  land.  Half  of  the  plots  in 
the  highlands  are  less  than  three  acres,  and 
their  size  dwindles  with  each  generation. 
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dldates  can't  propose  serious  refonns,  so  According  to  reports  from  some  of  those  trine  of  separation  of  powers  and  a  usurpa 
elections  arent  useful  for  changing  any-  towns,  the  guerrillas,  many  of  whom  are  of  tlon  of  Judicial  branch  prerogatives  You  an 
thing.  They  are  only  a  contest  among  the    peasant  background,  have  been  received  as 
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Aeoordins  to  the  UJS.  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  60  percent  of  the  rural 
population  earns  less  than  $80  per  capita 
per  year.  Preservation  of  the  existing  land- 
boldbic  structure  is  one  of  the  key  goals  of 
the  lOTeminent,  which  is  Itself  dependent 
on  Um  support  of  large  landowners. 

SOBM  900.000  peasants  own  no  land  at  all, 
and  400.000  more  live  on  plots  not  large 
moggti  to  support  their  families.  To  subsist. 
they  are  forced  to  migrate  each  season  to 
the  big  plantations  on  the  south  coast, 
where  they  form  a  seasonal  labor  pool  to 
pick  the  cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar  crops. 
Owners  of  these  plantations  say  they 
cannot  afford  to  maintain  steady  labor 
forces  because  too  little  work  Is  available  be- 
tween harvests.  Without  seasonal  labor,  the 
big  farmers  would  have  to  come  up  with  a 
different,  more  expensive  way  to  harvest 
their  crops.  Not  stirprislngly,  the  beginning 
of  land  reform  under  the  Arbenz  regime 
(100,000  peasant  families  were  given  land 
that  had  been  expropriated  from  plantation 
owners  and  United  Fruit)  was  perhaps  the 
most  Important  factor  leading  to  the  1954 
coup. 

Another  result  of  the  preaeot  land  distri- 
bution pattern  is  the  growloc  abortage  of 
basic  foodstuffs  among  the  iwmilii  The 
country  has  devoted  more  and  more  land  to 
the  production  of  export  crops  and  less  to 
staples  such  as  com.  which  Guatemala  has 
actually  begun  to  import.  Owners  of  large 
farms  are  not  only  expanding  their  produc- 
tion of  established  export  crops  such  as 
coffee,  but  beginning  to  grow  tobacco,  maca- 
damia  nuts,  and  plants  that  produce  flavors 
and  essences.  The  increasing  use  of  land  for 
these  purjxises  has  reduced  the  acreage 
available  for  production  of  basic  foods  and 
has  led  to  further  deterioration  of  life  In 
the  countryside.  According  to  the  Nutrition 
Institute  of  Central  America  and  Panama, 
80  percent  of  Guatemalan  children  under 
the  age  of  five  suffer  from  malnutrition. 

As  the  agro-export  sector  has  grown,  its 
political  power  has  increased.  This  sector 
was  behind  the  White  Hand  terrorist  group 
that  emerged  in  1966  and  dominates  the 
ruling  Revolutionary  party  of  President 
Lucas. 

"SUBVraSIVB"  OHIONS 

Peasant  discontent  provided  much  of  the 
popular  support  for  the  guerrilla  movement 
in  the  1960s.  While  the  conditions  are.  if 
anything,  more  acute  now  than  they  were  a 
decade  ago.  a  new  group— the  urban  work- 
ing class— has  emerged  as  a  growing  threat 
to  those  In  power.  Though  70  percent  of  the 
nation's  5.5  million  people  still  live  in  rural 
areas,  the  number  of  urban  workers  has 
steadily  increased  in  recent  years,  reflecting 
the  growth  of  a  national  economy  encour- 
aged by  legislation  that  favors  business  and 
by  conservative  fiscal  policies.  The  new  fac- 
tory workers  have  Inevitably  led  the  agita- 
tion for  unionization,  and  that  trend  has  in 
turn  provoked  the  fiercely  antiunion  gov- 
ernment to  further  attacks  on  what  It  con- 
siders a  subversive  campaign.  One  of  the 
patterns  of  the  GuatemsUan  terror  has  been 
the  elimination  of  organizers  of  all  kinds, 
and  wherever  unions  are  being  formed,  or- 
ganizers inevitably  appear. 

Behind  an  unmarked,  locked  door  not  far 
from  the  National  Palace  in  Guatemala  City 
Is  the  office  of  the  National  Confederation 
of  Workers  (CNT),  a  coalition  of  what  the 
government  calls  "subversive  aglutors"  who 
are  trying  to  form  unions  at  dozens  of 
plants  around  the  country.  The  poster  de- 
pictions of  bank  union  leader  Serrano  were 
produced  there,  along  with  posters  and  leaf- 
lets "demanding"  the  reappearance  of 
■cores  of  other  organizers  who  have  van- 
ished. "We  have  so  many  cases,"  said  one 
CNT  leader,  "this  work  has  changed  from  a 
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political  frustration  to  a  personal  anguish. 
When  I  think  of  people  like  Serrano  and 
Manuel  Lopez  Balan,  I  am  sick  to  think  of 
the  pain  they  suffered." 

Manuel  Lopez  Balan  was  a  figure  In  what 
has  become  the  most  bitter  labor  dispute  in 
the  country,  the  struggle  of  the  workers  at 
the  local  Coca-Cola  bottling  plant  to  win 
union  recognition.  The  franchise,  run  by  a 
Texas  lawyer  named  John  Trotter,  b 
charged  by  workers  with  being  "the  most  re- 
pressive company  operating  in  the  country," 
and  has  become  something  of  a  test  case  for 
Iwth  sides  in  the  conflict.  The  man  who 
headed  the  union  at  the  beginning  of  1979. 
Israel  Marquez.  fled  the  country  after  three 
attempts  on  his  life.  Lopez  Balan.  the 
union's  financial  secretary,  was  assassinat- 
ed, as  was  Marquez's  successor.  The  third 
person  to  take  over  leadership  of  the  union 
this  year  disappeared  In  May. 

American  church  groups  are  pressuring 
the  Atlanta-based  Coca-Cola  company  to  in- 
vestigate conditions  at  its  Guatemala  fran- 
chise, and  a  word-of-mouth  boycott  of  tne 
drink,  under  the  slogan  "Coca-Cola  Is 
crime,"  has  reduced  Its  share  of  the  local 
cola  market  to  30  percent.  Union  leaders  say 
Trotter  Is  closely  allied  with  national  police 
chief  German  Chupina.  whose  original  ap- 
pointment was  Interpreted  by  the  authorita- 
tive Latin  America  Political  Report  (LAPR) 
a.s  a  signal  to  busine.s-smen  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  going  to  tolerate  the  growth  in 
strength  of  the  country's  labor  movement." 

Despite  the  amazing  persistence  of  union 
organizers  at  the  Coca-Cola  plant,  neither 
government  nor  management  seems  willing 
to  give  in.  As  one  local  journalist  put  It. 
"For  them  to  allow  a  union  at  the  Coke 
plant  would.  In  their  view.  Just  open  the 
floodgates  for  a  movement  which  they  are 
convinced— not  without  reason— wants  to 
destroy  the  regime." 

American  policy-makers,  according  to 
LAPR,  "feel  furious  and  impoteqt  about 
events  In  Guatemala  and— have  little  Idea 
what  to  do  next."  After  many  years  of  solid- 
ly supporting  the  repression  here,  the  U.S. 
government  under  President  Carter  has 
moved  away  from  the  regime.  Military  aid. 
once  automatic  for  governments  like  Guate- 
mala's has  been  all  but  ended.  But  some 
Guatemalan  moderates,  such  as  Christian 
Democratic  patriarch  Ren6  de  Leon  and 
Vice  President  Francisco  Vlllagran  Kramer. 
fear  that  growing  sentiment  within  the  U.S. 
government  to  resume  military  aid  to  Gua- 
temala may  result  in  a  return  to  the  days 
when  the  Americans  t>acked  the  military 
regime  without  question.  "I  want  to  tell  you 
that  a  great  uneasiness  has  been  produced 
here  by  rumors  that  the  CIA  and  the  Penta- 
gon, In  the  wake  of  Nicaragua,  are  planning 
to  establish  some  kind  of  military  aid  to 
these  [Central  American)  countries,"  said 
Marco  Vinlclo  Cerezo.  the  leading  young 
figure  In  the  Christian  Democratic  party. 
"This  would  not  avoid  a  conflict,  but  Instead 
make  It  more  likely.  The  efforts  of  popular 
sectors  and  opposition  parties  to  democra- 
tize the  countries  are  inevitable.  This  ten- 
dency to  return  to  military  support  for 
these  countries  out  of  fear  of  radicallzatlon 
will  only  hinder  any  progress  toward  peace- 
ful resolution  of  our  situation." 

THE  U.S.  PRESENCE 

Even  without  a  resumption  of  military 
aid.  the  United  States  remains  the  key  to 
Guatemala's  future.  Unlike  other  Central 
American  countries.  Guatemala  Is  host  to  a 
wide  range  of  American  corporate  subsidiar- 
ies which  not  only  produce  goods  for  export 
but  also  depend  on  the  large  domestic 
market  to  sell  their  products.  By  any  stand- 
ard, Guatemala  Is  the  most  important  coun- 
try in  the  region,  with  the  largest  popula- 
tion, the  highest  level  of  Industrialization. 
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and  a  history  of  political  Influence  over  its 
neighbors.  Many  U.S.  government  agencies, 
as  well  as  private  corporations,  have  region- 
al headquarters  in  Guatemala  City. 

Guatemalan  labor  organizers  have  com- 
piled a  list  of  eighteen  American  companies 
which  are,  they  say,  "Involved  in  union 
busting  and  labor  repression."  Among  the 
U.S.  firms  with  subsidiaries  in  Guatemala 
that  have  experienced  labor' troubles  are 
U.S.  Steel;  Del  Monte,  where  "massive  fir- 
ings" took  place  between  1077  and  1979; 
Hanna  Mining  Company,  which  U  produc- 
ing nickel  at  a  mine  where,  according  to  the 
report,  local  workers  are  paid  "very  dispro- 
portionately to  what  foreigners  receive  for 
the  same  work";  Kellogg,  where  "a  union 
being  formed  was  destroyed  with  threats 
and  massive  firings";  Phillip  Morris;  Bank 
of  America;  and  Singer.  In  addition,  several 
companies,  including  the  Texas-based  Shen- 
andoah Corporation,  are  drilling  for  oil  In 
Guatemala,  and,  as  one  American  business- 
man put  it.  "our  country  has  to  be  in  a  good 
position  here  in  case  we  ever  make  a  big 
[oil]  strike  in  this  country."  He  added; 
"These  labor  movement  people  ought  to  re- 
alize that  what  they  are  trying  to  do  would 
destroy  the  advantages  that  lead  American 
firms  to  locate  here.  Once  those  tulvantages 
are  gone,  well  Just  go  somewhere  else." 

As  many  as  4000  Americans  are  directly 
Involved  in  business  In  Guatemala,  and  with 
their  dependents  and  the  thousands  who 
have  retired  to  the  "land  of  the  eternal 
spring,"  the  total  U.S.  community  exceeds 
15,000.  Many  of  the  executives  live  in  a  co- 
coonlike world,  never  seeing  local  newspa- 
pers or  learning  Spanish,  living  "isolated 
and  alienated  from  Guatemalan  society,"  as 
one  ol>server  put  it.  "Part  of  it  is  because  of 
the  embassy,  which  has  circulated  guide- 
lines to  them  and  generally  suggests  they 
keep  a  low  profile."  Few  if  any  Americans 
openly  lobby  the  government  for  favors, 
and  many  American  companies  big  enough 
to  own  large  office  buildings  maintain  un- 
marked headquarters  in  Guatemala  City. 
Their  occupants  take  the  same  kind  of  secu- 
rity precautions  that  have  become  common 
throughout  the  region.  No  American  busi- 
nessman has  yet  been  kidnapped  or  at- 
tacked In  Guatemala,  and  both  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy and  the  businessmen  want  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

During  the  late  1960s,  when  the  Guatema- 
lan government  launched  its  intense  coun- 
terinsurgency  campaign  against  guerrillas, 
the  American  Embassy  was  denounced  by 
leftists  as  the  moving  force  behind  the 
bloody  "clean-up  operation."  Since  that 
time,  some  informed  Guatemalans  say.  most 
officers  sent  to  staff  the  embassy  have  been 
"hard-ilners."  with  few  willing  to  contact  le- 
gitimate opponents  of  the  regime  or  to  take 
note  of  the  nation's  climate  of  violence. 

The  new  ambassador.  Prank  Ortiz,  has 
plunged  Into  local  society  more  forcefully 
than  some  of  his  predecessors,  but  his  ef- 
forts to  encourage  the  emergence  of  a 
"middle  ground"  seem  unlikely  to  succeed, 
both  because  of  the  country's  polarization 
and  because  his  contacts  are  largely  circum- 
scribed. The  embassy  staff  of  107  seems  pro- 
tective of  the  government;  officials  there 
are  certainly  no  closer  to  recognizing  the  le- 
gitimacy of  social  grievances  than  were 
their  colleagues  in  Nicaragua  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Officers  are  content  to  lace  their  small 
talk  with  impromptu  defenses  of  the  1954 
coup. 

SELECTIVE  REPRESSION 

"People  don't  believe  in  elections  any- 
more," observed  a  foreigner  who  has  lived  in 
Guatemala  for  several  years.  "There  Just 
aren't  any  charismatic  figures  remaining  on 
the  electoral  left  The  military  and  the  pri- 
vate sectors  set  the  election  gilldelines.  Can- 
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dldates  can't  propose  serious  reforms,  so 
elections  aren't  useful  for  changing  any- 
thing. They  are  only  a  contest  among  the 
ruling  sectors.  The  oligarchy  here  is  very 
united  and  reactionary.  The  bourgeoisie  has 
no  reformist  element,  and  neither  does  the 
army." 

The  last  hope,  many  Guatemalans  believe, 
was  Manuel  Colom  Argueta,  a  young  former 
mayor  of  Guatemala  City  who  spent  nearly 
a  decade  organizing  a  social  democratic  po- 
litical party  called  the  United  Revolution- 
ary Front.  Colom.  who  was  popular  among 
most  elements  of  the  opposition  and  whom 
admirers  still  refer  to  as  "the  Kennedy  of 
Latin  America."  had  given  tacit  support  to 
President  Lucas  in  the  hope  that  he  himself 
would  be  allowed  to  run  for  president  in 
1982— an  election  that,  if  it  was  held  fairly, 
he  seemed  likely  to  win. 

In  an  Interview  last  March.  Colom  ob- 
served. "The  current  strategy  of  repression 
is  selective.  It  intends  to  destroy  all  orga- 
nized popular  resistance,  which  has  grown 
steadily  since  1963.  If  you  look  back,  you'll 
see  that  every  single  murder  is  of  a  key 
person.  They  are  not  all  of  the  same  ideo- 
logical orientation,  they  are  simply  the 
people  In  each  sector  or  movement  who 
have  the  capacity  to  organize  the  i>opula- 
tlon  around  a  cause." 

That  certainly  applied  to  Colom  himself, 
though  his  backers  hoped  he  would  be 
Immune  because  of  his  international  stature 
and  broad  domestic  support.  They  wer« 
wrong.  On  March  22,  after  being  followed 
for  several  weeks  by  uniformed  soldiers  and 
a  helicopter,  he  was  gunned  down  in  his  car 
by  a  squad  of  assassins  estimated  by  his 
family  to  number  fifty.  A  crowd  of  200,000 
Januned  Guatemala  City  for  his  funeral, 
and  his  brother  singled  out  specific  govern- 
ment leaders  as  those  who  marked  him  for 
death.  He  was  immediately  charged  with 
"calumny  against  the  state,"  a  criminal  of- 
fense. The  brother  took  asylum  in  the  Ven- 
ezuelan Embassy  after  threats  on  his  life. 
He  hopes  to  make  his  way  to  Costa  Rica, 
where  he  wants  to  organize  an  international 
economic  boycott  of  Guatemala— a  boycott 
like  the  one  Chilean  opposition  leader  Or- 
lando Letelier  was  organizing  against  his 
country  when  his  car  was  blown  up  in 
Washington. 

Opposition  leaders,  still  recoiling  from  the 
bold  murder  of  Colom.  are  now  in  a  period 
of  reflection  and  regrouping.  Unionists  are 
concentrating  on  the  Coca-Cola  struggle, 
peasants  are  protesting  government  plans  to 
develop  a  strip  of  land  In  the  north-central 
part  of  the  country,  which  they  view  as  an 
attack  on  their  traditional  lands,  and  stu- 
dents are  demanding  that  their  former 
leader,  Antonio  Ciani,  reappear  alive.  Some 
leaders  of  the  Christian  Democratic  party 
say,  with  noUble  lack  of  conviction,  that 
they  hope  the  government  will  loosen  up  In 
time  to  allow  free  elections  for  mayors  and 
city  councillors  next  March  as  a  prelude  to 
the  national  election  in  1982.  But  there  re- 
mains in  the  background  the  specter  of 
guerrilla  war. 

The  present  national  police  chief  and 
president  were  key  figures  in  the  counterin- 
surgency  campaign  of  the  late  sixties.  The 
number  of  guerrillas  in  the  country  now 
stands  at  only  a  few  hundred  and  thus  far 
they  have  shied  away  from  confrontations 
with  the  army,  considered  the  best  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Periodically,  they  blow  up  a 
crop-dusting  plane  or  bum  a  farm,  and  have 
threatened  to  kill  several  large  landowners 
if  they  don't  treat  their  employees  fairly— 
threats  that  have  been  carried  out  on  occa- 
sion. The  most  common  guerrilla  tactic 
during  the  last  year  has  been  to  "take  over" 
a  small  town  or  village  in  the  countryside, 
explain  their  position  and  strategy  to  towns- 
people, and  flee  before  authorities  arrive. 
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According  to  reports  from  some  of  those 
towns,  the  guerrillas,  many  of  whom  are  of 
peasant  background,  have  been  received  as 
heroes  and  have  increased  their  numbers  of 
accepting  villagers  fleeing  the  death  squads. 

Guatemala's  immediate  political  future 
appeai-s  bleak.  In  all  likelihood,  the  present 
level  of  government  terror  will  continue, 
and  popular  resistance  wil?  incrrase.  Indeed, 
according  to  Ren^  de  Leon,  seciftary  gener- 
al of  the  worldwide  ChrUstlan  Democratic 
movement,  groups  such  as  the  ultra  right 
MLN  are  Intentionally  polarizing  the 
nation. 

■They  want  to  create  a  violent  climate,  to 
eliminate  democratic  sectors  and  leaders," 
he  said  in  his  modest  home,  from  which  he 
rarely  ventures  since  an  attempt  to  kidnap 
him  last  year.  "They  are  doing  this  to  pro- 
voke protests  from  the  youth  and  other 
popular  sectors.  They  want  to  create  a  panic 
so  they  can  convince  people  of  the  need  for 
a  major  confrontation  under  the  banner  of 
antirornmunlsm.  They  actually  hofe  to 
create  ain  economic  crisis  in  which  capital 
will  liave  the  country,  factories  will  close, 
and  unemployment  will  increase,  because 
this  will  lead  to  protests  and  strengthen 
their  argument  that  violent  and  complete 
repression  is  the  only  answer."* 


ILLINOIS  STATE  BAR  ASSOCI- 
ATION OPPOSES  HUD  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE ENFORCEMENT  OP 
FAIR  HOUSING  COMPLAINTS 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER,  JR. 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Illinois  State  Bar  Association  is  op- 
posed to  the  administrative  enforce- 
ment mechanism  contained  in  H.R. 
5200,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  amend- 
ments. 

In  a  letter  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Hydei,  the  Illinois  bar  says 
that  the  proposed  system  is  a  clear  In- 
fringement of  the  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  a  usurpation  of  ju- 
dicial branch  prerogatives. 

I  urge  Members  to  consider  this  ar- 
gument when  voting  on  the  Sensen- 
brenner-VoIkmer  amendment  to  strike 
the  administrative  enforcement  provi- 
sion of  H.R.  5200  and  to  replace  it 
with  direct  access  to  the  Federal 
courts. 

The  letter  follows: 

Illinois  State  Bar  Associatiom, 

Springfield,  III,  Apnl  23.  1980. 
lion.  Henry  J.  Hyde, 
Member  of  Congress. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Representative  Hyde:  The  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Illinois  State  Bar  Associ- 
ation, on  behalf  of  Ils  23,000  lawyer  mem- 
bers, has  requested  me  to  advise  you  of  its 
actions  taken  on  April  11-12,  1980,  relating 
to  the  following  pending  federal  legislative 
matters:  H.R.  5200  (Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1080). 

1  he  Association  opposes  the  proposed  new 
sysli-m  of  hearing  and  deciding  administra- 
tive complaints  filed  by  HUD,  as  provided  In 
Sections  810  and  811.  The  new  proposals 
vest  In  HUD  the  roles  of  complainant,  pros- 
ecutor, judge  and  jury  by  permitting  HUD 
power  to  Issue  injunctions  and  fines.  Such 
authority  is  a  clear  infringement  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  separation  of  powers  and  a  usurpa- 
tion of  Judicial  branch  prerogatives.  You  are 
urged  to  oppose  enactment  of  this  bill  or 
similar  legislation  containing  like  provisions. 
leaa  BErmrsiHG 
The  Association  recognizes  the  need  for 
Congress  to  cut  budgetary  proposals  to 
achieve  a  balanced  federal  budget  without 
Increasing  taxes.  However,  during  these 
trymg  times,  continued  federal  aid  to  the 
sfate.s  to  improve  our  justice  system  takes 
on  greater  significance.  LEAA  is  Ideally 
suited  to  coordinate  and  consolidate  proj- 
ects to  bring  about  nationwide  improve- 
ment In  the  justice  system,  and.  therefore, 
we  urge  contlnu»?d  funding  of  LEIAA.  at  least 
at  the  level  of  iSOO.000.000. 
Rcsf)ectfully  yours, 

H.  H.  Bravebmah.* 


GASOHOL:  REAL  HOPE  FOR 
ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
creasingly unstable  situation  in  Iran 
and  throughout  the  Middle  East  has 
once  again  brought  to  light  our  dan- 
gerous dependency  upon  Imported  oil. 
The  Congress  recently  passed  the 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  with  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  development  of 
alternative  energy  sources.  One  of 
these  sources  is  alcohol  fuels.  Gasohol, 
the  blend  of  90  percent  gasoline  and 
10  percent  alcohol,  is  presently  availa- 
ble on  a  commercial  basis  and  is  being 
used  increasingly  in  the  Midwest. 

There  have  been  conflicting  studies 
and  reports  on  gasohoL  Some  criticize 
it  on  the  basis  that  it  uses  more 
energy  than  it  produces.  Others 
simply  conclude  that  it  is  a  novelty 
item  in  the  energy  field  and  will  not 
have  any  major  Impact  upon  oil 
demand.  Fortunately,  the  facts  do  not 
support  such  criticisms.  Gasohol  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular  with 
consumers  and  demand  for  it  Is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  alcohol  fuels  can  play  a 
major  role  in  decreasing  our  depend- 
ence upon  foreign  oil.  Once  full-scale 
alcohol  production  is  attained, 
demand  alone  will  make  It  economical- 
ly feasible.  Until  then,  the  Congress 
should  make  a  major  commitment  to 
supporting  its  development. 

Jack  Mabley's  column  in  yesterday's 
edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  points 
out  the  results  a  major  company  in  my 
State  attained  when  it  made  a  limited 
conversion  of  its  fleet  to  gasohol.  The 
experiences  of  Illinois  Bell  are  worthy 
of  special  note.  There  is  no  reason  why 
other  American  companies  or  individ- 
uals could  not  e  tjoy  the  beneficial  re- 
sults this  company  has  had  with  gaso- 
hol. 

The  article  follows: 
Aw  "A"  FOR  Gasohol  in  Illinois  Bell  Test 
(By  Jack  Mabley) 

The  most  critical  test  of  gasohol  In  Illinois 
has  concluded  with  an  enormous  t>oost  for 
this  fuel  made  of  10  per  cent  alcohol  and  90 
per  cent  gasoline. 
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Illinois  Bell  obtained  4.8  per  cent  better 
mileage  with  gasohol  than  with  convention- 
al   fuels.    Performance    was    superior,    and 
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per  cent  mix  Is  practical,  and  many  cars  are 
running  on  pure  alcohol. 
An  Increasing  number  of  the  oil  giants  are 
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loyal  adherents  whose  encouragement 
means  so  much  to  the  players  on  the 
field    of   pomnetitlon.    "You    sotta   he- 
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there  were  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  in-lawa,  boys  to  a  room.  It  will  have  a  gymnasium.  11- 
neighbors  and  friends  around  ta  help.  This  orary.  and  other  facilities  that  could  be  de- 
ethnic  network  would  help  out  if  you  w«re     scribed  in  Greek  as  tis  anthroplas— worthy 


^ 
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Such  are  the  living  conditions  of  the  half- 
starved.  llt>erty-deprived  Cutnns  that  the 
10,000  at  the  Peruvian  embassy  clearly  rep- 
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niinoU  BeU  obtained  4.8  per  cent  better 
mileage  with  gasohol  than  with  convention- 
al fuels.  Performance  was  superior,  and 
there  were  Indications  that  maintenance 
costs  will  be  reduced  with  gasohol. 

As  a  result  of  the  testing  which  ran  from 
January.  1979.  through  January  this  year. 
Illinois  BeU  announced  it  will  expand  its  use 
of  gasohol  in  its  fleet  statewide  as  the  fuel 
becomes  available,  and  Is  competitively 
priced. 

The  news  release  from  Ulinois  Bell  is  so 
Joyous  to  me  I'M  report  its  findings  largely 
In  its  own  words. 

nilnois  Bell  now  uses  gasohol  in  235  vehi- 
cles in  Woodstock,  McHenry.  Watseka, 
Bradley.  Bourbonnais.  and  Rock  Falls. 

The  test  was  conducted  in  30  vehicles  in 
the  Peoria  area. 

Ron  Aldridge,  divi.sion  manager  for  auto- 
motive operations,  said  the  trial  indicated 
usage  of  the  cleaner  burring  fuf  1  coMtd  lead 
to  savings  In  maintenance  costs. 

Gasohol  could  produce  longer  engine  life, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  tune-ups  required 
to  keep  vehicles  operating  efficiently. 

Said  Aldridge;  "One  test  group  of  older  ve- 
hicles obtained  much  better  mileage  with 
gasohol  than  with  regular  gasoline.  The  test 
group  with  newer  vehicles  tended  to  obtain 
slightly  better  mileage  results  by  using  un- 
leaded gasoline. 

"Overall,  test  results  indicated  that  the 
gasohol  fuel  obtained  4.8  per  cent  better 
mileage  than  conventional  fuels. 

"Maintenance  savings  and  other  benefits 
of  gasohol.  including  better  cold  weather 
starting  and  its  potential  as  a  gasoline  ex- 
tender, have  convinced  us  to  use  the  fuel 
where  it  Is  available  at  a  cost-effective 
price." 

Since  the  start  of  the  30-vehicle  trial  Illi- 
nois Bell  saved  22.000  gallons  of  gasoline 
through  the  use  of  gasohol.  The  company  s 
8,000  vehicles  are  the  largest  privately 
owned  automotive  fleet  in  the  state,  and  use 
7  million  gallons  of  gasoline  annually. 

The  company  also  found  that  emissions 
were  reduced  with  gasohol.  Tests  indicated 
a  30  per  cent  decrease  in  carbon  monoxide 
and  an  8  per  cent  drop  in  hydrocarbons. 

"We're  convinced  that  gasohol  can  be  an 
important  gasoline  extender  and  could  help 
us  keep  our  vehicles  on  the  road  during  any 
periods  of  gasoline  shortages,"  Aldridge 
said.  "If  Illinois  BeU  used  gasohol  in  all  its 
vehicles,  the  company  could  save  about 
700,000  gallorvB  of  gasoUne  annually." 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  test  15  vehi- 
cles used  gasohol  and  a  control  group  of  15 
vehicles  used  gasoline.  Then  the  15  using 
gasohol  sxvitched  to  gasoline,  and  the  con- 
trol group  went  to  gasohol. 

Ulinois  BeU  stressed  that  the  trial  was  not 
a  "laboratory"  or  "scientific"  test.  It  was  an 
operational  field  test  to  evaluate  the  fuel's 
performance  under  normal  job  and  driving 
conditions.  Drivers  recorded  mileage  data 
and  evaluated  vehicle  performance. 

Operators  of  other  auto  and  truck  fleets 
have  been  watching  Illinois  Bell's  test.  This 
report  is  likely  to  turn  other  fleets  on  to  al 
cohoL 

Note  that  Bell  wants  alcohol  "competitive- 
ly priced."  Alcohol  cost  vary  widely,  but  a 
common  price  Is  $1.70  a  gallon.  New  produc- 
tion faculties  are  springing  up  aU  over  th( 
country,  and  cheaper  methods  of  produc 
tion  are  being  discovered  and  put  into  use. 

There  seems  Uttle  doubt  that  the  price  of 
alcohol  wlU  come  down  as  the  price  of  gaso- 
Une goes  up.  The  lines  could  cross  this  year, 
next,  mayt>e  five  years  from  now. 

More  important  than  the  price  is  the 
availabUity  of  a  superior  fuel  in  case  of  a 
critical  shortage  of  Imported  crude  oil.  Gas- 
ohol uses  only  10  per  cent  alcohol,  but  a  20 
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per  cent  mix  Is  practical,  and  many  cars  are 
running  on  pure  alcohol. 

An  increasing  number  of  the  oU  giants  are 
sel'.ing  or  preparing  to  sell  gasohol.  Stand- 
ard of  Indiana,  Texaco,  and  Phil'lps  are  the 
pioneers.  Last  week  Ashland  and  Cities 
Service  made  tentative  agreements  with  al- 
cohol producers.* 


CLIPPERS  SAIL  TO  CONFERENCE 
TITLE 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  a  good  deal  of  the  news  of 
the  national  and  Internal iorn.!  scene 
can  be  rather  diihearten'.ng  to  the 
American  people,  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  my  esteemed  colleagues  that 
the  spirit  of  America  is  still  strong 
throughout  the  land.  And  nowhere  is 
this  spirit  more  evident  than  in  our 
Nation's  smaller  communities,  where 
our  citizens  pull  together  to  support 
one  another,  whether  in  times  of  for- 
tune or  during  periods  of  adversity. 
And  at  a  time  when  some  may  ques- 
tion the  leadership  potential  of 
today's  youth,  we  still  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
young  people  are  fully  capable  of,  and 
desirous  of,  taking  their  rightful  place 
as  leaders  in  our  communities  and  our 
Nation. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  community  of  Germantown,  In  Co- 
lumbia County,  N.Y..  and  to  several 
young  men.  who  with  the  avid  support 
of  their  fellow  citizens,  have  brought 
recognition  and  pride  to  their  school 
and  community.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Germantowm  Central  School  varsity 
basketball  team,  the  Germantown 
Clippers,  champions  of  the  class  D 
Capital  Conference  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

WhQe  Germantown  Central  School 
has  traditionally  fielded  top-flight  bas- 
ketball teams,  including  an  undefeated 
squad  In  the  1950's,  this  year's 
achievement  was  admittedly  a  little 
unexpected.  High  school  basketball  In 
upstate  New  York  State  Is  a  top  qual- 
ity product  and  the  competition  ia  of 
the  highest  caliber.  It  was  no  "free 
ride"  then,  but  rather  through  hard 
work,  determination,  and.  yes,  a  few 
upsets  here  and  there,  that  Coach 
Conrad  Pratt  and  his  sq'iad  compiled 
an  Impressive  20-5  record  over  the  reg- 
ular season.  At  the  .season's  end. 
Coach  Pratt  and  team  members 
Mandy  Fuchs,  Tom  Griffin.  Dave 
Proper.  Tim  Burdick.  Mike  Schrodin, 
Don  Klein,  Eric  HeLsley.  Mirk  Stew- 
art. Mark  Burger,  Mark  Stier,  and 
Paul  Atwell  proudly  carried  the  Capi- 
tal Conference  banner  to  the  eastern 
regional  class  D  championship  game  at 
West  Point.  N.Y. 

But  a  team's  success  frequently  de- 
pends on  more  than  sole  talent  alone. 
So  much  of  a  team's  fortune  rests 
upon  the  support  of  Ita  fans,  those 
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loyal  adherents  whose  encouragement 
means  so  much  to  the  players  on  the 
field  of  competition,  "You  gotta  be- 
lieve," was  what  they  said  a  few  years 
ago,  in  another  part  of  New  York 
State,  and  the  people  of  Germantown 
believed  wholeheartedly,  not  only  with 
their  enthusiastic  attendance  at  the 
regular  season  games,  but  also  with 
the  tremendous  sendoff  with  which 
the  fans  bid  their  team  good  luck  on 
its  departure  to  the  regional  finals. 
And  now,  at  the  close  of  this  most 
noteworthy  season  for  the  Clippers, 
the  proud  citizens  of  Germantown 
have  declared  May  4,  1980.  to  be  "Ger- 
mantown Clippers  Day,"  with  celebra- 
tions and  special  awards  to  the  mem- 
bers. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Germantown 
Central  School  varsity  basketbal!  team 
and  its  loyal  fans  have  every  right  to 
be  proud  of  the  team's  accomplish- 
ments, and  I  trust  that  my  esteemed 
colleagues  In  the  House  will  join  me  in 
extending  their  warm  congratulations 
to  the  Clippers  and  to  the  good  citi- 
zens of  Germantown.# 


AHEPA  BENEFIT  FOR  ST.  BASILS 
ACADEMY 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PENNSTLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  was  privileged  to  partici- 
pate In  an  event  sponsored  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Order  of  the  AHEPA  to 
benefit  St.  Basil's  Academy. 

At  that  time  Mr,  Nicholais  Smyrnis, 
supreme  president  of  the  Order  of  the 
AHEPA  gave  a  very  moving  speech 
which  I  think  symbolizes  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American.  It  is  Impor- 
tant, In  these  times  of  economic  and 
international  luicertainty,  that  we 
recall  the  values  that  made  us  a  great 
Nation  and  that  we  reaffirm  our  dedi- 
cation to  those  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  Mr.  Smyrnis' 
address  to  my  colleagues'  attention: 

Several  phrases  have  become  synonymous 
with  being  American:  "striking  out  on  our 
own;"  "the  freedom  to  be  yourself;"  "becom- 
ing your  own  man."  "Do  your  own  thing"— 
that  battlecry  of  the  I960's— was  really  just 
another  way  of  saying  the  same  thing. 

The  Americans  are  a  self-reliact  people. 
This  self-reUance  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Mayflower,  for  those  pUgrims  came  here  to 
do  their  own  thing  ,  .  .  religiously,  that  Is. 
They  looked  to  no  one  other  than  them- 
selves and  their  community  for  survival. 

The  immigrants  of  the  early  1900's,  the 
Greeks,  the  Italians,  the  Serbs,  and  the 
Jews,  came  here  for  very  much  the  same 
reason.  They  wanted  the  opportunity  to 
work,  to  marry,  and  to  live  their  lives  with- 
out overpowering  social  conventions  and  a 
Big  Bro't,her  holding  their  hand. 

The  immigrants  brought  with  them  many 
old-country  traditions.  They  settled  Into 
communities,  where  people  communicated 
In  their  own  language,  and  shared  common 
beliefs. 

In  the  conununlties  of  our  parents,  every- 
body took  care  of  each  other.  If  your 
Mamma   and    Pappa   were    not   available. 
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there  were  aunts,  uncles,  cousins.  in-la«a. 
neighbors  and  friends  around  ta  belc-  This 
ethnic  network  would  help  out  if  you  were 
sick,  or  a  Uttle  tight  for  money.  The  govern- 
ment, for  the  Immigrant,  was  where  you 
went  to  get  a  marriage  license  and  file  for 
your  citizenship  papers.  The  government 
was  an  entity  that  you  helped  through,  your 
taxes,  and  you  didn't  expect  to  get  any  help 
In  return,  but  the  poverty  of  the  Depression 
was  so  widespread  that  this  changed.  Fami- 
lies were  separated,  businesses  were  ruined, 
and  the  government  responded  by  stepping 
In  with  needed  social  services. 

We  aU  needed  the  helpl  but  we  needed  it 
only  untU  we  got  on  our  feet,  only  untU 
Americans  could  begin  to  be  self-reliant 
again.  However,  once  the  economy  got 
better  though,  the  government  did  not  stop 
playing  the  social  do-gooder.  People  were 
encouraged  to  rely  less  and  less  on  them- 
selves, and  more  and  more  on  administra- 
tors in  Washington. 

Every  one  of  you  here  tonight  who  Uved 
here  during  the  E>epression,  though,  you 
might  not  want  to  admit  it,  knows  deep 
inside  that  the  feeling  of  togetherness,  the 
feeling  of  helping  each  other,  the  'feeUng 
that  we  would  all  puU  through  together, 
made  these  some  of  the  best  years  of  oiu- 
lives.  The  more  we  helped  each  other,  the 
more  we  helped  ourselves.  The  more  we 
stuck  together,  the  closer  together  we 
became. 

You  may  be  wondering  whether  I  came 
here  to  give  you  a  history  lesson  or  to  talk 
about  the  AHEPA  drive  to  buUd  a  new  HaU 
for  Boys  at  St.  Basil's  Academy  in  Garrison. 
New  York.  I  wanted  to  provide  this  histori- 
cal backdrop  so  that  everyone  here  under- 
stands why  the  AHEPA  is  organizing  this 
drive.  Why  are  we  raising  money  ourselves 
when  the  government  could  take  care  of  the 
problem? 

A  confession.  There  is  probably  not  a 
single  child  at  St.  BasU's— a  school  for 
young  boys  and  girls  who  are  orphaned,  or 
from  broken  homes,  or  from  destitute  par- 
ents—who could  not  be  transferred  tomor- 
row to  a  state-run  institution  and  given 
three  meals  a  day  and  a  roof  over  their 
head. 

But,  Is  this  why  our  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents spent  weeks  and  weeKs  on  crowded 
ships  to  come  here?  Did  they  settle  here  for 
a  free  lunch  and  government  handouts? 
Was  the  immigrant  dream  to  know  that  a 
xenos,  or  stranger,  would  take  care  of  your 
chUd  If  you  couldn't?  Most  certainly  not.  As 
anyone  who  has  been  close  with  a  proud 
Greek  immigrant  knows,  it  is  hard  enough 
to  give  them  a  free  cup  of  coffee,  much  less 
a  free  limch. 

Speaking  for  Ahepans,  and  aU  Americans 
of  Hellenic  descent,  we  do  not  want  our  chil- 
dren in  state-run  institutions.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  be  cared  for  by  mothers  and 
fathers  who  disappear  every  day  by  five 
minutes  after  five.  We  do  not  want  our  chU- 
dren's  Uvea  run  according  to  regulations  set 
down  in  an  office  in  the  state  capital.  We  do 
not  want  our  chUdren  to  be  affected  by  the 
ups  and  downs  of  the  state  legislature,  so 
that  this  year's  budget  cut  wlU  mean  fewer 
clothes  for  the  chUdren  next  year.  And  fl- 
naUy,  we  do  not  need  someone  else  to  do 
what  our  community  Is  strong  enough  and 
proud  enough  to  do  for  ourselves. 

The  AHEPA  through  this  drive,  is  trying 
to  revive  the  spirit  that  used  to  prevail 
when  every  chUd  knew  that  he  or  she  did 
not  have  Just  two  parents,  but  dozens  of 
parenti:  when  a  chUd  always  knew  someone 
would  care  in  a  time  of  need. 

The  new  AHEPA  HaU  wUl  care  for  72 
boys.  It  is  not  a  state-run  holding  tank 
v/hose  sole  purpose  is  keeping  kids  off  the 
street.  The  completed  buUdlng  wlU  have 
three  wings,  with  eight  rooms  each,  three 
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boys  to  a  room.  It  wlU  have  a  gymnasium.  U- 
brary,  and  other  faculties  that  could  be  de- 
scribed in  Greek  as  tis  anthropias— worthy 
of  a  human  being.  The  boys  who  grow  up 
there  wlU  know  that  their  future  wlU  not  be 
the  hostage  of  a  budget  appropriation. 
These  boys  wlU  know  that  thousands  of 
Americans  of  Greek  descent,  from  Vancou- 
ver, from  Miami,  from  Allentown,  and  from 
everywhere  In  between,  cared  enough  about 
their  future  to  provide  for  It.  They  wiU 
know  that  they  have  not  one  or  two  part- 
time  parents,  but  thousands  of  them, 
through  AHEPA  Domain. 

Incidentally,  for  ourselves,  the  stakes  are 
also  high,  for  we  can  recover  some  of  the 
feelings  of  closeness  and  self-reliance  that 
our  parents  and  grandparents  came  to 
America  to  achieve.  Ours  Is  a  benevolent 
and  most  worthy  cause.  Let  us  help  each 
other  in  making  it  come  true.* 


STOP  OUTDOINO  CASTRO  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
policy  in  Central  America  appears  to 
be  calculated  to  either  pave  the  way 
for  Castro  or  outdo  him.  Ian  MacKen- 
zie  recently  set  forth  the  case  in 
"Point  of  View"  for  the  latter  thesis. 
Right  at  a  time  when  Castro  is 
strained  to  the  utmost  by  an  economy 
in  shambles,  and  mounting  disen- 
chantment at  home,  and  with  his  mer- 
cenary armies  abroad,  the  United 
States  appears  to  step  in  and  outdo 
him  in  Central  America  so  he  can  have 
victories  where  none  should  have  been 
possible.  U.S.  policy  appears  to  be  l)ent 
on  replacing  all  friendly  government* 
in  the  area  with  no  thought  to  the 
Marxist  alternatives.  Mr.  MacKenzie's 
article  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
April  28.  1980.  foUows: 

[From  the  "Point  of  View",  Washington 
Star,  Apr.  28,  1980] 

Stop  Out-Doiho  Castro  ik  Central 
America 

The  plight  of  the  10,000  Cubans  who 
stormed  the  Peruvian  embassy  in  Havana  In 
a  desperate  bid  for  freedom  has  aroused  the 
traditional  humanitarian  instincts  of  other 
Latin  American  nations. 

The  astounding  thing  is  that  it  has  not 
aroused  the  political  acumen  of  the  United 
States,  which  should  see  in  this  massive  re- 
pudiation of  the  Castro  dictatorship  a  rare 
opportunity  to  solve  a  long-standing  nation- 
al security  problem. 

Cuba  under  Castro  has  been  a  total  faU- 
ure.  WhUe  U.S.  liberals  chant  the  praises  of 
Castro's  advances  in  education  and  housing, 
the  truth  reveals  aU  this. to  be  a  dismal 
sham. 

What  Castro  has  given  his  people  is  not 
free-thought  education  but  Soviet-Inspired 
indoctrination.  The  so-caUed  people's  hous- 
ing is  nothing  more  than  a  drastic  decline  in 
the  standards  of  living.  Even  housing  buUt 
In  the  capitalist  pre-Castro  era  is  in  total 
disrepair. 

EmiUo  Rivero,  released  with  Hubert 
Matos  after  18  years  in  Castro's  dungeons, 
says  Havana  is  known  as  ciudad  mtdeta, 
"crutch  city,"  because  so  many  buUdlngs  are 
in  such  a  state  of  decay  that  they  must  be 
propped  up. 
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Such  are  the  Uving  Mmditions  of  the  half- 
starved,  Uberty-deprived  Cubans  that  the 
10.000  at  the  Peruvian  embassy  clearly  rep- 
resent orUy  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg  of  those 
who  would  stampede  out  of  Cuba  given  the 
chance. 

Relocating  10,000  Cubans  is  not  an  incon- 
siderable social  and  economic  problem.  But 
the  practical  question  that  must  be  asked  Ik 
What  WlU  happen  If  3  to  10  mlUlon  Cubans 
suddenly  decided  to  "rush  the  gates"  In  a 
bid  for  freedom? 

This  awesome  prospect  apparently  has 
not  been  seriously  considered  and,  yet.  the 
possibUity  is  not  remote.  One  day,  the  na- 
tions of  the  Americas  could  weU  find  they 
have  10  million  desperate  "boat  people" 
from  Cuba  on  their  hands. 

WhUe  aU  this  Is  happening,  the  V£.  is 
losing  an  Important  propaganda  trick  in 
Latin  America.  Instead  of  publicizing  Cas- 
tro's total  f aUures  to  the  rest  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  thereby  undercutting  Cuban-pro- 
moted Marxist  revolutionary  ideals  which 
are  unsettling  other  economically  more 
sound,  socially  Just  and  free  nations  in  the 
region,  the  Carter  administration  is  pursu- 
ing a  bizarre  poUcy  of  trying  to  pre-empt 
Castro  in  Latin  America  by  being  more 
"Castrolte"  than  Castro. 

This  present-day  State  Department  policy 
is  aimed  at  installing  "moderate"  Marxist 
regimes  in  Central  America  In  the  wan  hope 
that  this  WlU  blunt  Soviet-Cuban  penetra- 
tion in  the  region.  Such  a  policy  Is  as  un- 
American  in  its  values  as  it  Is  moraUy  and 
poUtlcaUy  bankrupt. 

The  highly  criticized  State  Department- 
sponsored  Junta  in  El  Salvador,  for  example. 
Is  totally  committed  to  breaking  up  the 
basic  capitalist  drder.  The  recent  agrarian 
reform.  In  which  private  property  has  been 
confiscated  for  the  "people"  at  gunpoint, 
has  succeeded  in  smashing  the  critical 
agrarian  base  of  the  nation's  wealth.  This 
commurUzlng  action  wlU  turn  El  Salvador 
into  the  economic  equivalent  of  Bangladesh 
in  Central  America,  and  place  the  burden  on 
the  VS.  taxpaper. 

WhUe  liberals  may  whine  of  inequities 
and  social  injustice  In  E3  Salvador  and  else- 
where, there  Is  no  possible  Justification  to 
wreck  a  working  economy  and  carry  out  a 
general  takeover  of  private  property.  Nor  Is 
there  any  basis  to  charges  that  weU-rub 
farms  are  the  product  of  poUtical  privUege. 
The  farms  taken  over  in  El  Salvador  are 
overuhelmingly  the  product  of  hard  work 
and  initiative  over  many  years  by  the 
owners  in  the  best  tradition  of  free  enter- 
prise and  the  American  work  ethic 

To  try  and  out-do  Castro  as  the  State  De- 
partment Is  bent  on  doing  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  not  the  answer  to  the  social,  economic 
and  political  development  in  this  area. 

It  Is  in  fact  a  terrible  matrix  to  foUow. 
Castro  has  only  succeeded,  with  the  fuU 
support  of  the  Soviet  Union,  In  reducing  an 
otherwise  prosperous,  free  and  capitalist 
nation  to  an  economic  ghetto  and  a  socio- 
poUtical  gulag.« 


RENEWING  U.S.  ALLIANCES  IN 
ASIA 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OP  HrW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TiLCsday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  current  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  need  to  continue  to  focus  on 
International  developments  In  Asia. 
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The  United  States  has  a  reliable  ally 
in   Asia— the   Republic   of   China   on 
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general  military  actions  In  the  Taiwan  area, 
the  U.S.  stationed  forces  in  Taiwan.  In  the 

ev(=-nt  of  an  attack  on  th«>  i.<;lAnd  thpse  fnrf^.i 
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would  destroy  Taiwan's  economy  and  pro- 
duce social  and  political  chaos,  in  a  short 

time    Rurh  nn  emhureo  noiild  be  enforced  in 
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FIFTEEN-PERCENT    TAX    CREDIT 
FOR  HOME  HEATING  FUEL  OIL 
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annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  May  6. 
1980. 
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The  United  States  has  a  reliable  ally 
In  Asia— the  Republic  of  China  on 
Taiwan.  The  Carter  administration 
has  ignored  this  ally  in  its  attempt  to 
win  the  favor  of  Communist  China. 

The  United  States  must  adopt  a  real- 
istic policy  in  Asia,  especially  one 
which  recognizes  the  essential  role  of 
the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  for 
the  peace  and  stability  of  the  region. 
Dr.  David  Nelson  Rowe,  professor  of 
political  science,  emeritus,  at  Yale 
University,  has  written  a  perceptive 
article  on  the  importance  of  renewing 
U.S.  alliance  In  Asia—".  .  .  And  Re- 
newing Old  Alliances  in  Asia,"  in  the 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal.  February 
12,  1980.  I  urge  Members  of  the  House 
to  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
words  of  Dr.  Rowe: 

.  .  Ain>  Renewing  Old  Alliances  in  Asia 
(By  David  N.  Rowe) 

The  current  emergencies  In  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Southwest  Asia  have  resulted  in 
the  shift  of  U.S.  naval  forces  from  the  west- 
em  Pacific  to  the  northwest  Indian  Ocean 
area.  This  leaves  a  virtual  vacuum  of  effec- 
tive, mobile  U.S.  military  power  in  Asia  at  a 
time  when  Soviet  naval  forces  are  steadily 
building  up  in  the  region.  Together  with  the 
US.  Siipreme  Court's  upholding  of  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter's  termination  of  the  U.S. 
Mituol  Defer._e  Treaty  with  tiie  Republic 
of  China  en  Taiwan,  this  requires  a  careful 
scrjtiny  of  the  security  problem  In  the  area. 

The  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of  1979  estab- 
li£h(--d  Informal  and  ncn -governmental  rela- 
tions with  "the  people  on  Taiwan."  It  ade- 
quately provides  for  continuation  of  com- 
mercial, technical  and  culture  rt-l.tlions  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  lUe  "pfcople 
on  Taiwan."  assuming  full  compliance  with 
the  act  by  all  U.S.  government  agencies, 
which  can't  be  taken  for  granted.  The  short- 
comings of  the  act  are  in  the  area  of  mili- 
tary security,  where  it  is  far  from  a  real  sub- 
stitute for  the  Mutual  Defense  Treaty  of 
1955. 

To  be  sure,  the  act  calls  for  the  sale  cf 
"defensive"  weapons  to  the  Taiwan  authori- 
ties, and  after  a  lapse  of  one  year  In  1979, 
this  is  now  being  resumed.  The  act  aUo 
slates  the  strong  concern  of  the  US,  about 
the  use  of  military  force  against  Taiwan, 
whether  direct  or  Indirect,  as  by  militarily 
enr';rced  embargoes  or  blockades.  Congress, 
however,  carefully  avoided  mai;ing  any 
clear-cut  military  g-iarontees  to  Taiwin,  as- 
siunlng  that  they  would  lead  to  a  veto  by 
President  Carter  on  the  groiinds  that  they 
would  undermine  or  destroy  Washington's 
newly  established  diplomatic  relations  with 
Peking. 

Such  Senators  as  Frank  Church  and 
Jacob  Javits  have  asserted  that  the  mili- 
tary-security provisions  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  go  every  bit  as  far  as  the  1955 
M--.tual  Defense  Treaty  In  guaranteeing 
Taiwan's  security.  But  careful  examination 
of  the  texts  doesn't  l)ear  this  out.  Of  course 
the  1955  Treaty  made  military  action  de- 
pendent on  the  required  constitutional  pro- 
cedures of  the  U.S.  This  supposedly  pre- 
cluded an  automatic  U.S.  military  response 
to  armed  aggression  against  Taiwan.  But,  by 
contrast  with  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  of 
1979,  the  1955  Treaty  ga.e  the  U.S.  the 
right  to  station  armed  forces  on  and  about 
Taiwan.  To  facilitate  Implementation  of  the 
security  guarantees  in  the  treaty,  and  to 
give  Washington  a  virtual  veto  over  any 
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general  military  actions  In  the  Taiwan  area, 
the  U.S.  stationed  forces  in  Taiwan.  In  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  the  island  these  forces 
would  have  been  involved  immediately.  Also 
under  the  treaty,  there  was  established  an 
ela'ooiate  apparatus  for  tlie  local  coordina- 
tion of  the  armed  forces  of  the  U.S.  and 
Taiwan.  This  was  the  Taiwan  Defense  Com- 
mand, headed  by  an  Admiral  of  the  U.S. 
Nivy  who  ranked  second  in  coaimand  of  all 
armed  forces  in  the  Taiwan  area  under  the 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China.  With 
President  Carter's  termination  of  the 
T'vaty  of  1955.  the  Taiwan  Defense  Com- 
mand and  all  armed  forces  of  the  UJS.  in 
and  around  Taiwan  were  withdrawn. 

Another  significant  provision  of  the  treaty 
of  18^5  was  that  the  two  parties  would  de- 
velop tlieir  Individual  and  collective  capac- 
ity to  resist  "communist  subversi'.e  activities 
directed  from  without  against  their  territo- 
rial Integrity  and  political  stability."  (Art. 
II)  The  omission  of  any  such  provision  from 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  has  a  deep  mean- 
Irg  for  the  Internal  and  external  security  of 
the  government  on  Taiwan  today  which  Is 
constantly  subject  to  efforts  at  such  subver- 
sion. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that  under  the 
terms  of  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  any  and 
all  threats  of  military  action  against  Taiwaui 
would  be  regarded  with  grave  concern  and 
might  even  be  deplored  by  the  President 
and  the  State  Department,,  that  Is  as  far  as 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  goes.  Such  an  at- 
titude by  the  US.  governriient  would  have 
no  more  effect  in  stopping  such  action  than 
did  PresMent  Carter's  deploring  of  the  Ill- 
fated  Chinese  Coininunist  Invasion  of  Viet- 
nam in  early  1979.  Washington  has  much 
more  than  deplored  Iran's  current  actions, 
but  In  the  absence  of  any  effective  military 
or  other  sanctions  against  it,  U.S.  diplomatic 
personnel  are  still  held  hostage  there.  And 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  which 
surely  is  a  "grave"  matter,  can  be  "de- 
plored" to  the  high  heavens  as  long  as 
anyone  wr^ts  to.  without  stopping  it  or 
even  inhi .siting  it  In  any  way. 

A  major  feature  of  U.S.  China  policy  for  a 
number  of  years  now  has  been  to  hope  for  a 
peaceful  proce.ss  under  which  Taiwan  would 
be  reconciled  writh  the  Chinese  Communists, 
leading  to  the  eventual  unifica'uon  of 
Taiwan  and  its  peoc'e  with  the  Communist 
mainland.  But  t;i;„  in  mere  wishful  thinking. 
There  is  i.bb.^;jLeIy  no  chance  that  it  will 
happen  In  the  foreseeable  future.  The  gov- 
eniment  a. id  people  of  Taiwan  are  adamant- 
ly opposed  to  it  and  are  prepared  to  lay 
down  their  lives  to  prevent  it.  Tills  is  a  fact, 
and  it  won't  go  away. 

Sc  the  U.S.  had  better  be  prepared  for 
eventualities.  It  can't  rely  simply  on  Chi- 
nese "rationality"  to  keep  Peking  from 
using  overwhelming  force  to  settle  what,  to 
China's  leaders.  Is  tiie  "Taiwan  question." 
At  all  levels  of  government,  and  at  all  times, 
Peking  has  held  to  this  option.  That  mili- 
tary threats  of  any  kind  against  Taiwan 
would  be  matters  of  "grave  concern"  to  the 
US.  wo'ild  hardly  give  them  pause. 

Many  people  have  taken  refuge  in  the 
belief  that  Peking  isn't  militarily  capable  of 
invading  Taiwan.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
this  l)elief,  It  Is  palpably  irrelevant.  Peking 
has  absolutely  no  desire  to  destroy  Taiwan's 
productive  capacities  by  direct  military 
action  against  It.  Of  course  the  threat  of  se- 
lective d'-structlon.  I.e..  by  nuclear  black- 
mail, can't  be  ruled  out.  But  Peking's  objec- 
tive Is  to  take  over  the  productive  facilities 
of  Taiwan  intact,  and  to  do  this  It  wouldn't 
Invade.  What  it  well  could  do  is  resort  to  a 
selective  embargo,  prohibiting  the  import  of 
all  petroleum  products  Into  Taiwan.  This 
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would  destroy  Taiwan's  economy  and  pro- 
duce social  and  political  chaos.  In  a  short 
time.  Such  an  embargo  could  be  enforced  in 
the  South  China  Sea,  at  distances  from 
Taiwan's  bases  that  would  deprive  its  sur- 
face naval  forces  (it  has  no  submarine  force) 
of  all  air  cover.  Taiwan  has  no  air  force  ca- 
pable of  long-range  operations,  and,  of 
course,  no  aircraft  carriers.  Peking's  large 
submarine  forces,  with  adequate  surface 
and  air  forces,  could  enforce  an  embargo 
proclamation. 

Such  a  proclamation,  adequately  barked 
by  military  force,  couldn't  be  opposed  on 
legal  grounds.  The  U.S.,  which  would  no 
doubt  t„ke  a  "grave"  view  of  this  matter. 
has  already  recognized  Peking  as  the  legal 
go,  ?rnment  of  China,  and  Taiwan  as  part  of 
that  Chh-.A.  So  the  U.S.  Is  In  at)soutely  no 
pofition  to  raise  legal  objections  to  Peking's 
actions  in  a  territory  over  which  It  holds 
.soveieignty.  To  try  to  compel  Peking  to 
desist,  would  the  U.S.,  In  the  world  of  Irsui 
and  Afghanistan,  have  recourse  to  playing 
against  Peking  a  "Russian  Card?"  Hardly. 

What  could  Taiwan  do?  Its  antisubmarine 
reconnaissance  and  surveillance  capability  is 
virtually  non-existent.  Because  of  the  de- 
fense character  of  Its  armed  forces,  it 
couldn't  retaliate  effectively  against  the 
mainland.  And  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Is  only 
to  provide  Taiwan  with  weapons  consistent 
with  a  narrowly  defined  definition  of  de- 
fense. 

There  Is  only  one  way  to  guarantee 
Taiwan's  defense.  That  Is.  and  has  been  for 
some  30  years  past,  by  effective  military  se- 
curity arrangements  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  Taiwan  government.  This  Is  impossible 
given  the  current  absence  of  gov-rnment-to- 
gcernment  relations  between  Taipei  and 
Washington.  That  Is  why,  whether  Peking 
likes  it  or  net,  the  U.S.  should  resume  such 
relations,  in  some  form,  and  immediately. 

How  can  this  be  justified  in  view  of  cur- 
rent tendencies  to  strengthen  the  Waihing- 
ton-Peking  relationship  in  the  face  of  Soviet 
aggression?  Who  knows  where  that  aggres- 
sion may  strike  next?  As  one  prominent  Jap- 
anese politician  said  recently,  the  security 
guarantees  to  Taipei  are  essential  If  the  So- 
viets are  to  be  kept  out  of  Taiwan.  And,  he 
said,  Peking  knows  this  and  can't  object.  It 
Is  known  that  Taiwan  is  holding  the  "Rus- 
sian card"  securely.  Since  the  card  is  valua- 
ble and  powerful.  It  won't  be  played  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  to  gain  something 
equally  valuable  and  powerf-,'1.  But  Taipei 
will  play  it  if  and  when  required. 

In  the  meantime,  the  so-called  "China 
card"  so  prized  by  strategists  in  Washington 
has  been  played  by  the  U.S..  only  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  highly  successful  Soviet  aggression 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  Soutiiwest  Asia.  To 
date  these  aggressions  have  been  totally  un- 
inhibited by  what  Peking  and  Washington 
can  do.  either  separately  or  together. 

In  a  time  of  such  unrestrained  and  seem- 
ingly unrestrainable  Soviet  aggression,  the 
first  priority  In  Asia  Is  a  renewal  of  some 
form  of  govemment-to-govemment  rela- 
tions between  Washington  and  Taipei.  This 
must  be  followed  by  formal  military  defense 
arrangements  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, including  the  sale  to  the  Taiwan  au- 
thorities of  all-weather  fighter-bombers, 
long-range  anti-submarine  surveillance  and 
attack  weapons,  adequate  rocketry  for  land. 
sea  and  air  units,  and  other  such  weapons. 
The  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  in  the  area 
should  again  be  put  under  a  new  or  renewed 
Taiwan  Defense  Command  with  a  U.S.  naval 
officer  in  charge. 

If  at  the  same  time  the  U.S.  abandons  its 
policy  of  withdrawing  its  forces  from  South 
Korea,  there  will  be  far  greater  stability  in 
Asia  at  a  time  of  general  world  crisis.* 
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NATURAL  FOODS  MONTH 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  April  has  been  designated 
"Natural  Foods  Month."  Foremost 
among  the  organizations  prom.oting 
the  benefits  of  a  nutritious  and  natu- 
ral additive-free  diet  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Nutritional  Foods  A:>sociation. 
Dave  Ajay,  NNFA's  president,  has 
been  particularly  outspoken  as  a 
leader  in  educating  today's  youth  to 
plan  and  maintain  a  balanced  healthy 
diet.  I  share  with  my  colleagues  some 
of  the  fine  projects  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Ajay  and  the  National  Nutritional 
Food  Association  in  the  past  month. 
Natural  Poods  Month 

April  has  been  named  Natural  Poods 
Month  by  the  National  Nutritional  Foods 
Association  in  cooperation  with  its  various 
regional  and  educational  affilistes  across 
the  country. 

The  National  Nutritional  Foods  A.ssoci- 
ation  is  a  nonprofit  organisation  represent- 
ing retailers,  manufacturers,  distributors, 
publishers,  educators  and  agronomists  from 
every  state  of  our  nation.  Natural  Foods 
Month  has  been  established  to  encourage 
Americans  to  Improve  their  dietary  goals  for 
the  enhancement  of  their  health. 

Against  the  tragic  background  of  the 
growing  addiction  by  American  youth  to 
salty,  sugary  snacks,  caffeine,  nicotine,  alco- 
hol and  more  dangerous  drugs,  the  National 
Nutritional  Poods  Association,  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  observance  of  Natural  Foods 
Month,  launched  a  national  campaign  In 
April  to  promote  the  serving  of  more  nutri- 
tious foods  at  breakfast  and  lunch  in  the  na- 
tion's schools.  A  multi-media  campaign 
using  motloii  pictures,  video  cassettes  and 
other  promotional  aids  has  been  directed  at 
parents,  teachers  and  students  to  foster  a 
junk-free,  more  nutritionally  wholesome 
natural  foods  school  lunch  program  in 
school  districts  across  the  land. 

According  to  Dave  Ajay,  President  of  the 
National  Nutritional  Foods  As.sociation,  "In- 
terest in  nutrition  appears  to  be  at  an  all- 
time  high,  yet,  the  teaching  about  nutrition 
and  the  serving  of  nutritious  food  in  our 
school  lunch  programs  may  be  at  an  all-time 
low!  Highly-financed  TV  advertising  of  ques 
tionable  'foods'  of  high  sugar,  salt,  and  re- 
fined carbohydrate  content  has  made  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  on  the  health  of  our  youth 

.  .  not  for  the  better,  but  for  the  Worst! 
Today,  there  Is  Increasing  evidence  that  our 
children  are  not  getting  optimum  benefit 
from  their  education  and  that  there  is  less 
discipline  and  attention-span  in  cla.ss  and 
more  vandalism  in  the  schools. 

"Our  association  recoKnizcs  thise  prob- 
lems and  proposed  to  lead  the  way  to  revers- 
ing this  trend  by  providing  some  valuable 
tools  for  those  of  you  who  are  willing  to 
fight  for  the  good  health  of  your  children." 

Many  educational  events  have  been  and 
are  being  held  throue'nout  the  country  in 
April  by  members  of  the  National  Nutrition- 
al Poods  Association  to  make  all  citizens 
more  nutritionally  aware  of  the  values  of 
natural  foods.  The  nationally  syndicated 
"Viewpoint  on  Nutrition"  educational  tele\i- 
sion  series  Is  featuring  special  programs  di- 
rected at  educators  to  encourage  them  to 
.serve  and  teach  good  nutrition  in  their 
schools.* 
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FIFTEEN-PERCENT    TAX    CREDIT 
FOR  HOME  HEATING  FUEL  OIL 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  will  assist  households  which 
have  felt  the  most  severe  impact  of 
rising  energy  costs.  This  legislation 
will  allow  for  a  15-percent  tax  credit 
for  home  fuel  oil  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide that  the  credit  shall  be  funded 
from  receipts  from  the  10-cent  oil 
import  fee  imposed  by  the  President. 
Although,  I  oppose  this  Inflationary 
proposal,  I  feel  that  the  revenues  col- 
lected should  be  used  for  energy  pur- 
poses rather  than  to  balance  the 
budget  or  placed  In  general  revenues. 

Under  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act, 
recently  signed  into  law,  all  taxpayers 
will  receive  an  income  tax  reduction, 
lower  income  households  will  receive 
additional  fuel  assistance,  while  the 
middle  class,  whose  homes  are  heated 
by  oil,  will  continue  to  be  excluded 
from  receiving  assistance. 

Members  from  New  England  and 
many  other  sections  of  the  country, 
have  been  consistently  frustrated  in 
our  attempts  to  make  assistance  avail- 
able to  the  middle-income  families 
which  are  forced  to  pay  the  lion's 
share  of  the  increase  in  foreign  oil 
prices.  I  believe  that  my  present  legis- 
lation will  create  a  fair  and  worth- 
while program  which  will  not  bring 
about  any  new  tax  programs.  This  bill 
will  allow  for  a  15-percent  lax  credit 
for  families  earninp;  up  to  $'25,000  and 
are  not  receiving  fuel  assLstance.  The 
credit  shall  not  exceed  $300  and  shall 
be  funded  from  the  recently  imposed 
oil  itnport  fee.  It  has  been  oitimated 
that  the  total  cost  of  this  program  will 
be  approximately  10  percent  of  the 
revenues  collected  by  the  import  fee.  I 
believe  that  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  give  assistance  to  the  households 
who  need  it  most.# 


RETIRING  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE 
TORRANCE  UNIFIED  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  the  As- 
sociation of  Torrance  School  Adminis- 
trators, Torrance,  Calif.,  hosts  an  em- 
ployee recognition  banquet.  At  this 
banquet,  retiring  employees  of  the 
Torrance  Unified  School  District  are 
recognized  for  their  accomplishments 
over  the  years.  This  year,  the  ninth 
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annual  banquet  will  be  held  on  May  6, 
1980. 

The  education  of  our  children  Ls  of 
utmost  importance  to  any  community. 
These  are  the  people  who  have  spent 
their  lives  committed  to  further  the 
education  of  young  Americans.  With- 
out such  commitment  and  sacrifice, 
our  country  would  not  be  where  it  is 
today.  For  this  reason,  I  feel  it  only 
appropriate  to  recognize  each  and 
every  one  of  these  retiring  employees 
for  a  job  well  done: 

Retirees 

Mrs.  Lydla  Alvarez  Mr.  Lindsay  C.  Archi- 
bald. Mr.  Walter  R.  Armantrout,  Mrs,  Ula 
Lee  B.  Barnes,  Mr.  Garth  H.  Belknap.  Mr 
Oordon  D.  Br&rmon,  Mrs.  June  P,  Brennan. 
Mrs.  Muriel  M.  Brlney.  Mr.  John  H  Bush, 
and  Mrs.  Betty  H.  Canales. 

Mrs.  D&phene  J.  Card  well,  Mrs.  Jean 
Carter,  Mr,  Earl  K.  Chumley,  Mrs.  Mary  F. 
Clayton,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Clements.  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Colclasure,  Mr.  Lester  C,  Cook.  Mrs.  Pa- 
tricia Cowan.  Mrs.  E\el>'n  F.  Cramer,  and 
Mrs.  Evangaline  C.  Crews. 

Mr.  Joseph  P.  Delonti.  Mr  Edgar  W.  Der- 
byshire, Mrs.  Mary  T.  Deseree.  Mr.  W.  F, 
I>ewey,  Mrs.  Mary  DlLuzio.  Mr.  Hugh  H. 
Dooley.  Mrs.  Rowena  B  Eklwards,  Mrs. 
Helen  B.  Ellis.  Mr  Krwik  P,  Farias,  and 
Mrs.  Lucile  C.  Flowers. 

Mr.  Lester  I.  Foster,  Mrs.  SheUy  O. 
Foster.  Mr.  Clifford  R.  Graybehl.  Mrs.  Irene 
W.  Hart«r.  Mr,  Paul  A  Heronime,  Mrs. 
Betty  N.  Hickman,  Mr.  George  P  Horvath, 
Mr.  Or\ilIe  D,  Hoy,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Holak. 
and  Mrs.  Kaihiyn  M.  Huggard. 

Mrs.  Eloise  Inger,  Mr,  Melvtn  R.  James, 
Mr.  UUh  H.  Kemp.  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Kling. 
Mrs.  Cora  Koozer.  Mr  Joseph  Krivonik,  Mr. 
Edward  C.  La  Londe.  Mrs,  Jennie  M.  Lath- 
rop,  Mrs.  Margaret  L  Lennon,  and  Dr 
Kathryn  H.  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Betty  L  Llghtbody,  Mrs.  Lucille 
Lilore,  Mr.  Leonard  Lifton.  Mr.  William  R. 
Magnuson,  Mr,  Ludwig  E.  Marjala.  Mrs,  Mil- 
dred McBee.  Mrs.  Geraldine  McCalman.  Mr. 
Alvin  B,  McEwen,  Mr,  Brrt  P.  Meyer,  and 
Mr.  John  D.  Morgan. 

Mrs.  Elmyra  C.  Murray.  Mr  John  J.  Nar- 
diello.  Mr.  Cletus  Nestlerode.  Mrs,  Barbara 
J.  Ohlson.  Mrs.  Lidia  Paldino.  Mr,  Alfonso 
M.  Pardo.  Mrs.  Eiodie  K.  Pearson.  Mr. 
Peder  O.  Peders<:)n,  Dr,  Lloyd  Reist,  and 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Reynolds, 

Mrs.  Alison  L.  Rhodes,  Mrs.  Carol  N. 
Roscoe,  Mr  James  J,  Rugg,  Mrs,  Pern  M. 
Schcel,  Mrs,  Pearl  M,  Schmidt.  Mr.  John 
Shepherd,  Mrs.  Geneva  S.  Shelton.  Mr.  Neil 
W.  Short,  Mr.  J.  Donald  Shnber.  and  Dr. 
James  G.  Sibert. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Snyder.  Mrs.  Elizat>eth  C. 
Stabolep.szy,  Mrs.  Frieda  Steinwalchs,  Mr. 
Don  Sturges,  Mr.  Ario  M.  Sullivan.  Mrs. 
Martha  Thompson.  Mrs.  Phaidor  Trezlse, 
Mr.  Charles  A,  Waring  and  Mrs,  Evelyn  B. 
Zickefoose.* 


MAURICE  GEORGE  KARREL 

HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  academic  accom- 
plishments of  Maurice  George  Karrel 
of  Van  Nuys.  Over  the  last  3  years  at 
Los  Angeles  Valley  College,  Maurics 
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Karrel  has  taken  credit  courses  rang- 
ing from  real  estate  to  history,  from 
philosophy     to     anthropology,     and 
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means,  too,  that  our  nation  is  using  rich  sea- 
power  assets.  These  assets,  such  as  the  New 
Jersey  and  her  three  sister  ships,  have  been 

kpnf.  mntlihallpH  in  fhi>  RAQ*»n'i>  ■pirfiot    TViow 
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Will  this  idea  work?  I  think  there  is  s 
good  chance  that  it  will.  It  deserves  a  try 
These  are  not  usual  times.  Once  in  a  while 
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proposed  transfers  and  the  detailing 
of  LEAA  employees  seem  to  amount  to 
an  effort  to  sliut  do'A'n  the  program 
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Handing  out  the  Anthony  dollars  has 
become  such  a  headache  that  some  post 
office   window  clerks   "don't   like   to   mess 

ttilh  thp  dollars  "  said  Morahito.  who  works 
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ball  game  in  Greenville,  S.C.  that 
ended  in  tragedy  after  an  umpire 
made  a  disputed  call. 
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Karrel  has  taken  credit  courses  rang- 
ing from  real  estate  to  history,  from 
philosophy  to  anthropology,  and 
achieved  a  perfect  A  grade  over  the 
last  11  semesters. 

What  is  so  extraordinary  about  his 
academic  success?  Maurice  Karrel  is  82 
years  of  age  and  continues  his  educa- 
tional pursuits  at  a  pace  that  inspires 
his  fellow  students  and  senior  citizens 
alike. 

It  Is  not  surprising  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  distinctions  in  Mau- 
rice Karrel's  lifetime:  A  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University,  an  infantryman 
In  World  War  I,  a  major  in  the  Army 
Air  Force  during  World  War  II,  and  an 
official  with  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Health  Department. 

Our  Nation's  senior  citizens  contrib- 
ute much  to  the  fabric  of  our  lives. 
Their  experiences,  expertise,  example. 
and  traditions  passed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  provide  the  continu- 
ity of  our  society.  Maurice  Karrel  has 
set  a  high  example  for  those  who  seek 
to  learn,  for  those  who  seek  to 
achieve,  for  those  who  seek  to  lead 
Maurice  George  Karrel  has  truly  con- 
tributed to  the  education  of  us  all.» 


BATTLESHIPS:  FULL  SPEED 
AHEAD 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
several  weeks  ago,  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  an  article  written  by  Brig. 
Gen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC,  retired, 
which  had  appeaured  in  the  Navy 
Times.  His  thoughtful  commentary 
suggested  the  reintroduction  of  battle- 
ships into  the  active  Navy. 

Since  then,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  voted  to  recommis- 
sion  the  battleship  New  Jersey.  Ques- 
tions have  been  raised  as  to  where  we 
will  ftnd  a  skilled  crew  for  this  vessel, 
in  view  of  the  critical  shortage  we  al- 
ready face  in  trained  personnel.  Gen- 
eral Hittle,  in  a  new  article  for  the 
Navy  Times,  has  provided  a  remark- 
able solution  to  the  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  his  article  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  It  could  give  us 
the  answer  to  a  lot  of  our  manpower 
problems. 

Battleships:  Pull  Speed  Ahead 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
cently voted  overwhelmingly  to  recommis- 
sion  the  battleship  New  Jersey. 

In  so  doing,  the  committee  reacted  deci- 
sively and  logically  to  the  global  crisis 
facing  our  nation,  and  the  need  to  use  our 
naval  assets,  on  an  emergency  basis,  to 
strengthen  our  forces  at  sea. 

Thus,  the  legislative  process  has  started, 
and  if  the  wisdom  of  the  committee  prevails 
all  the  way  down  the  long  legislative  road, 
the  overdue  recognition  and  the  use  of  the 
versatile,  fast  and  tough  Iowa-class  battle- 
ships will  be  a  reality. 

Such  a  decision  would  mean  that  the 
United  States  is  facing  up  to  the  reality  of 
the  spectacular  rise  of  Russian  sea  power.  It 
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means,  too.  that  our  nation  is  using  rich  sea- 
power  assets.  These  assets,  such  as  the  Nev>r 
Jersey  and  her  three  sister  ships,  have  been 
Iccpt  mothballed  in  the  Reser\-e  Fleet.  They 
have  been,  at  a  sizable  expense,  preserved 
and  saved  for  something.  That  something  is 
now. 

Taking  New  Jersey  out  of  mothballs  and 
putting  her  to  sea  would  be  a  wise  and  bold 
move  in  helping  to  plug  our  ship  and  gi:n 
gap. 

But  there  is  another  gap:  It's  .Tianpower. 

Our  Navy  is  faced  with  basic  and  long- 
range  personnel  problems.  Manpower  is 
stretched  thin,  both  in  numbers  and  skills. 

So.  that  brings  the  Inevitable  question. 
Where  will  the  New  Jersey  crew  come 
from? 

Top  Navy  officials  have  a  workable  solu- 
tion. They  reportedly  are  willing  to  laj'  up 
snme  ships  to  get  the  manpower  to  put  the 
.Vcw  Jersey  at  sea. 

Such  a  manpower  policy  is  a  testimonial 
t3  the  need  for  battleship  power,  gunfire, 
endurance  and  toughness  In  our  fleet.  But 
the  drastic  trade-off  of  laying  up  some  ships 
to  man  New  Jersey  may  rot  have  to  be  the 
full  answer  to  the  manning  problem. 

My  suggestion  is  this:  Talcing  the  New 
•Jersey  out  of  mothballs  is  an  unusual,  non- 
routine  policy?  There  is  right  now  a  huge 
arjd  virtually  untapped  source  of  warrant  of- 
ficers and  senior  petty  officers.  That  source 
is  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  Fleet  Reserve  and 
R'?tirpd  lists. 

President  Carter,  as  commander-in-chief. 
should  issue  a  call  for  warrant  and  petty  of- 
ficers with  big-ship  experience  to  volunteer 
for  two  or  three  year  tours  of  active  duly. 
.\ny  necessary  legislative  action  should 
:ome  promptly  and  easily. 

Those  volunteering  would  each  receive  a 
$10,000  "return-to-duty"  bonus.  It's  only 
fair  that  the  government  should  provide  the 
volunteering  serviceman  and  his  family  fi- 
nancial assistance  In  transitioning  from  ci- 
vilian life  to  active  duty.  From  the  stand- 
point of  the  government,  such  a  bonus 
would  be  Just  about  the  biggest  manpower 
bargain  in  history. 

Each  volunteer  who,  on  his  record,  is  ac- 
cepted for  active  duty,  would  be  already 
trained  and  experienced.  The  training  costs 
in  critical  skills,  particularly  for  the  senior 
POs  and  warrant  officers,  would  easily  come 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  indi- 
\i'lual  cases. 

Like  the  battleship  they  would  man.  built 
and  paid  for,  their  training  Is  paid  for.  It  is 
h>»re  now.  Whafs  more,  each  accepted  vol- 
unteer has  had  years  at  sea.  He  can  report 
aboard  and  start  standing  his  watch.  He 
po.ssesses  that  all-too-rare  and  priceless 
thing  called  experience.  It  can  be  purchased 
only  by  time  in  service  and  the  passing  of 
the  years  of  one's  life.  Such  a  price  ha.-;  al 
ready  been  paid.  If  the  results  of  such  a 
priceless  investment  are  not  asked  for  and 
used  by  our  nation  in  this  time  of  mounting 
peril,  the  failure  to  do  so  will  be  both  ad- 
ministratively inexcusable  and  potentially 
tragic. 

On  completion  of  the  prescribed  active 
duty,  each  volunteer  should  receive  a  one- 
grade  promotion.  He  will  have  added  to  his 
years  of  service.  He  will  have  earned  the 
promotion  and  the  pay  that  goes  with  it. 

This  call  for  big-ship  skills  and  experience 
would  not  clash  head-on  with  the  manning 
requirements  for  attack  carriers  and  missile 
ships.  In  large  measure,  the  batMeship  is  not 
so  hea\ily  dependent  on  the  kind  of  air-crew 
and  electronic  repair  skills  as  a  carrier.  This, 
in  turn,  could  mean  that  if  this  idta  works 
for  the  New  Jersey,  the  same  kind  of  call  for 
volunteers  might  be  used  to  help  man  the 
carrier  Oriskany,  which  the  House  Armed 
.Services  Committee  also  would  return  to 
duty. 
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Will  this  idea  work?  I  think  there  is  s 
good  chance  that  it  will.  It  deserves  a  try 
These  are  not  usual  times.  Once  in  a  while 
v.e  should  be  willing,  when  the  need  is 
great,  to  go  beyond  the  routine  procedures, 
and  policies  and.  while  holding  to  a  comn>nn 
sense  course,  use  some  imagination. 

Of  course,  there  would  be  problems. 
Those  coming  from  the  Fleet  Reser\e  and 
the  Retired  List  aren't  the  agile  .sailor  boys 
thev  once  were.  There  would  be  some  creak- 
ing knees  on  the  ship's  ladders  for  awhile 
But  what  might  be  losti..  vigor  and  restless- 
ness would  be  more  than  made  r.p  in  knowl- 
edge and  experience  in  the  wiys  of  the  sea. 

And.  too,  so  many  who  wauld  be  asked  to 
volunteer  by  now  have,  with  the  pa-s^ing  of 
years,  largely  forgotten  past  miserable  as- 
signments, long  deploy m-^  :<".s  and  obnoxious 
seniors.  In.stead.  like  so  ir.any  of  us.  they 
have  been  on  the  beach  so  long  they  are  be- 
ginning to  believe  their  own  sea  stories. 

For  some  of  them,  the  call  to  duty,  like 
the  .^iren  call  of  the  sea,  would  be  hard  to 
res!.>f  • 
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LEAA  FUNDING 

HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLl 

Of  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  recont  propos.ils 
to  transfer  fiscal  5'ear  1980  funds  for 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
from  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Admini.stration  (LEAA)  to  support  the 
operations  of  other  units  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

I  understand  that  three  such  trans- 
fers are  being  considered; 

First,  $13.8  million  to  pay  for  in- 
creased gasoUne  costs  incurred  by  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation; 

Second.  $7  million  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  national  political  conven- 
tions this  summer;  and 

Third,  $2  to  $3  million  to  pay  for 
certain  pay  increases  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Further,  I  understand  that  a  large 
number  of  LEAA  employees  have  been 
detailed  to  other  parts  of  the  Justice 
Department  or  to  other  agencies. 

Because  LEAA  was  reauthorized  and 
reorganized  just  last  year,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  these  sudden  cuts  in  the 
agency's  funds  will  prevent  the  Con- 
gress from  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  the  agency's  operations  in  its  new 
form. 

In  many  cases,  these  funds  will  be 
taken  from  local  governments  or  com- 
munity organizations  that  had  reason- 
ably expected  to  be  awarded  LE.'VA 
grants  this  fiscal  year. 

The  detailing  of  a  large  number  of 
LEAA  employees  to  other  areas  could 
prevent  the  agency  from  carrying  out 
the  new  mandate  from  Congress  to 
carefully  review  and  evaluate  all  grant 
aw-ards  to  weed  out  Ineffectiveness. 

In  1975.  LEAA  had  a  budget  of  $895 
million.  By  this  fiscal  year,  the  budget 
was  down  to  $442  million  and  the  ad- 
ministration lias  proposed  further  cuts 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  this  light,  the 


proposed  transfers  and  the  detailing 
of  LEAA  employees  seem  to  amount  to 
an  effort  to  sh.ut  do'>vn  the  pjogram 
immediately. 

I  have  contacted  Budget  Director 
Mclntyre,  Attorney  General  Civiletti, 
and  the  chairmen  of  the  ai:thorizing 
and  appropriating  committees  in  the 
House  to  ask  them  to  review  this 
matter  carefully. 

Because  these  actions  would  have  a 
serious  adverse  effect  on  many  effec- 
tive local  law  enforcement  programs,  I 
believe  that  they  are  penny-wise  and 
pound-foolish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
issue  carefully  and  to  support  ade- 
quate funding  for  LEAA  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1981. • 


NEW  DOLLAR  COIN  IS  NOT 
FLYING  IN  DELAWARE 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  E'VANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  months  ago,  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service. -in  a  desperate  attempt  to  help 
the  Treasury  Department  unload  mil- 
lions of  new  dollar  coins,  embarked  on 
a  campaign  to  push  the  coins  into  the 
hands  of  their  customers. 

It  appears  that  the  campaign  is  not 
working,  A  recent  article  in  the  Wil- 
mington Morning  News,  which  ap- 
peared on  April  14,  detailed  the  under- 
whelming response  that  the  coins  are 
getting  from  Delaware  citizens. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  opposed 
the  proposed  dollar  coin  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  House  In  1978.  In 
fact,  I  was  the  only  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  to  vote  against  it, 
and  the  only  Member  of  the  House  to 
speak  against  it  on  the  floor.  I  regret 
to  observe  that  many  of  my  objections 
then  have  been  borne  out,  and  that 
even  after  10  months  of  circulation— 
or  lack  of  it— the  new  dollar  coin  still 
is  not  being  accepted  by  the  American 
public. 

Once  again,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  tried  to  ram  something  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  that  they 
just  will  not  swallow. 

The  article  follows; 
Change— Post  Office  Pushes  Dollar  Coins 
(By  Mike  Schaffer) 

Sometimes  the  customers  just  stare  when 
postal  clerk  Philip  Morabito  hands  them 
the  coins.  Why  he  Is  giving  them  three 
quarters  when  they're  waiting  for  $3  in 
change? 

Then  Morabito  explains  that  the  coins 
aren't  quarters,  they're  Susan  B.  Anthony 
dollars.  Since  Feb.  1.  post  offices  across  the 
country  have  been  using  the  new  dollars  to 
make  change  in  an  effort  to  help  get  the 
public  to  accept  the  coins. 

But  even  Morabito's  explanation  doesn't 
end  the  confusion.  "They  look  at  me  like 
What  is  a  Susan  B.  Anthony  dollar?'  " 

After  he  explains,  many  of  the  customers 
tell  Morabito  they  don't  want  the  dollar 
coins.  They  say  they  don  t  want  a  coin  that 
they  might  accidentally  spend  as  a  quarter. 
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Handing  out  the  Anthony  dollars  has 
become  such  a  headache  that  some  post 
office  window  clerks  "don't  like  to  mess 
wilh  the  dollars."  said  Morabito.  who  works 
at  the  Townsend  Post  Office. 

A  report  completed  Friday  by  Stanley  S. 
Menashes,  director  of  customer  services  for 
the  postal  service  in  Delaware,  confirms 
Morabito's  observations. 

"Initially,   the  dollars  were  accepted   by 
the  public."  Menashes  found  after  survey 
ing  all  the  post  offices  in  Delaware.  "Nc 
that  we've  been  at  it  for  a  while,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  some  reluctance." 

The  elderly  seem  especially  wary  of  the 
new  coins,  according  to  Menashes.  Failing 
eyesight  can  make  it  easy  to  confuse  the 
dollars  with  quarters. 

In  some  post  offices.  25  percent  of  the  cus- 
tomers are  rejecting  the  new  coins,  accord- 
ing to  Menashes.  In  others,  almost  none  of 
the  customers  want  them. 

Some  were  so  adamant  about  not  pocket- 
ing the  Anthony  dollars  that  they  'verbally 
abused"  the  window  clerks,  Menashes  said, 
which  makes  some  clerks  reluctant  to  hand 
out  the  coins. 

The  problem  is  especially  bad  at  the 
Union  Street  post  office,  according  to  Men- 
ashes. Postal  employees  "are  running  gun 
shy  out  there." 

Clerks  at  the  Union  Street  and  Rodney 
Square  post  offices  gave  one  customer  his 
change  in  paper  dollars  la-st  week  without 
asking  if  lie  wanted  the  coins. 

Few  of  the  coins  are  coming  back  to  the 
post  office  once  they  go  out,  according  to 
Menashes.  "A  lot  of  people  are  hoarding  the 
coins"  because  they  think  the  government  Is 
going  to  stop  making  them.  Menashes  spec- 
ulated. "I  think  a  lot  of  people  aren't  using 
the  coins." 

In  Port  Penn.  some  postal  customers  have 
asked  for  Anthony  dollars  and  the  supply 
sometimes  even  runs  out,  according  to  Men- 
ashes. In  Rehoboth  Beach,  one  man  asked 
for  100  of  the  dollars  in  exchange  for  paper 
money.  But  New  Castle  customers  have 
lost  Interest." 

In  Talleyville,  postal  customers  are  carry- 
ing away  about  100  of  the  new  dollars  every 
day.  In  Newport,  where  the  coins  are  unpop- 
ular, it's  100  a  week. 

Menashes  said  he  did  not  know  how  many 
of  the  new  coins  Delaware's  post  offices 
have  put  into  circulation.  But  John  Doon.  a 
spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
in  Washington,  D.C..  said  Friday  that  circu- 
lation of  the  coins  has  increased  ten-fold 
since  the  postal  service  began  pushing  them. 

About  288  million  of  the  new  dollars  are 
in  circulation  now.  according  to  Doon.  The 
postal  service  is  "doing  an  excellent  job"  of 
getting  the  coins  into  the  public's  pockets, 
he  added, 

Americans  will  learn  to  accept  the  Antho- 
ny dollars,  Doon  predicted,  just  as  they 
learned  to  accept  zip  codes.* 


GUN  CONTROL  ON  THE 
BASEBALL  DIAMOND 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  buried 
back  in  the  sports  section  of  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  was  an  ar- 
ticle that  most  of  us  probably  did  not 
even  notice.  Yet  it  provides  another 
example  of  why  we  need  strong  gun 
control  legislation. 
The  article  tells  the  story  of  a  soft- 
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ball  game  in  Greenville,  S.C,  that 
ended  in  tragedy  after  an  umpire 
made  a  disputed  call. 

As  an  advocate  of  handgun  control.  I 
cannot  help  but  think  that  this  incident 
and  countless  others  like  it  could  be 
avoided. 

The  article  follows: 

Umpire  Slaui.  Coach  Held 

Greenville.  S.C,  April  28— A  rhubarb  at  a 
Softball  game  between  Laurel  Creek  and 
Fountain  Inn  ended  with  the  umpire  shot  to 
death,  another  man  nursing  broken  bones 
and  a  coach  in  jail  today  charged  with 
murder. 

Lt.  B^l  Bametl  of  the  Greenville  County 
Sheriff's  department  said  Willie  Lee  Spur 
geon,  44  of  Fountain  Irm  was  arrested  at  his 
home  and  charged  with  murder  in  the  slay 
ing  of  Raymond  L.  Dawkins,  52.  No  bond 
was  set. 

An  umpire,  but  apparently  not  Da«kins. 
reportedly  made  a  disputed  call  and  an  un- 
identified man  ran  onto  the  field  with  a 
knife.  Spurgeon.  who  was  In  a  dugout, 
pulled  a  pistol.  A  fight  ensued,  with  shots 
exchanged.  Ballistics  tests  later  showed  that 
Dawkins  was  killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  neck 
from  Spurgeon's  gun. 

During  the  fight.  Spurgeon  was  shot  in 
the  hip.  and  his  pants  fell  off  when  the 
bullet  hit  him.  authorities  said. 

Meanwhile,  James  E.  Thompson,  said  to 
be  the  second  baseman,  also  brandished  a 
gun.  He  was  attacked  with  a  baseball  t>at. 
He  was  listed  In  satisfactory  condition  at 
Greenville  General  Hospital  with  severe 
head,  face  and  shoulder  injuries. 

His  sister,  Debbie  Carter,  said  Thompson 
did  not  play  softball  and  was  standing  on 
the  sidelines.  As  for  pulling  the  gun.  she 
said,  "Some  say  he  jiid  and  some  say  he 
didn't."* 


ON  THE  DRAFT  REGISTRATION 
BILL 


HON.  aOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OF  IfSDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  22.  1980,  the  House  voted  on  the 
issue  of  when  to  reimpose  registration 
for  the  draft.  There  were  218  Con- 
gressmen that  voted  to  reimpose  draft 
registration  this  summer;  that  is, 
before  a  Presidential  defense  mobiliza- 
tion order.  Supporters  of  this  proposal 
argued  that  preniobilization  registra- 
tion would  allow  the  Selective  Service 
Xfl  create  a  computerized  data  base 
which  would  give  us  a  headstart  in  any 
future  conscription  effort.  There  were 
188  Congressmen,  incluiing  myself, 
that  voted  to  go  ahead  wiih  druft  reg- 
istration, only  after  a  PrPbidt-ntial  de- 
fense mobilization  order  was  signed. 
Supporters  of  this  alternate  proposal 
argued  that  our  headstart  from  pre- 
mobilization  registration  would  t>€ 
only  6  to  13  days  and  that,  this  small 
headstart  would  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  chaos  caused  by  technical  flaws 
in  the  program.  M^re  than  half  the 
names  in  the  propos-^d  Selective  Serv- 
ice data  base  would  be  listed  at  wrong 
addresses  less  than  24  months  after 
the  plan  went  into  effect. 
Neither  plan  would  authorize  con- 
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scription  or  draft  registration  of  Soviet  aggression  is  weak.  Like  mo.st 
women— one  of  the  highly  controver-  U.S.  military  analysts,  the  So.ieis 
sial    asoects    of    the    admini<^tration's    know  that  oremobili/.ation  reeistrri'jon 
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spend  more  than  $33  billion  on  the 
MX  missile. 
I  would  like  to  share  three  article.i 
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blink  an  eyelash  over  a  lousy  100-megaton 
nuclear  bomb.  (In  fact,  the  only  problem  of 
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The  United  States  could  upgrade  its  pres- 
ent  Mlnuteman   ICBM   force   under  some 
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Translated,    that    meant    that    they 
about  to  lay  a  heavy  number  on  ua." 


were 
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scription  or  draft  registration  of 
women— one  of  the  highly  controver- 
sial aspects  of  ihe  administration's 
original  registration  proposal.  A  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  killed 
this  provision  of  the  administration 
plan  in  February. 

Both  plans  assumed  large  military 
manpower  requirements  in  the  event 
of  war  and  both  assumed  that  volun 
tary  enlistment  alone  would  not  meet 
these  wartime  needs.  Neither  plar  was 
designed  to  replace  the  current  peace 
time  All-Volunteer  Force  begun  in 
1972  by  President  Nixon. 

Under  both  plans  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice would  have  been  brought  out  of  its 
current  deep  standby  status,  modern- 
ized, fully  staffed,  and  brought  ro  a 
high  level  of  readinr-ss.  Under  b.>i  h 
plans,  the  Selective  Service  would 
draw  up  contingency  plans,  estimate 
the  Nations  wartime  manpower  needs. 
establish  draft  quotas,  and  make  man- 
power assignments  for  future  draftees. 
Under  both  plans,  registration  forms 
would  be  printed  and  distributed  f«r 
future  use.  The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  proposals,  in  fact,  was  the 
timing  of  actual  registration. 

I   supported   postmobilization   drall 
registration  because  the  January  1980 
report  of  the  Selective  Service  System 
stated   that   premobilization   registra 
tion  would  save  about  7  days  in  getting 
draftees    to    their    training    centers. 
The  postmobili/ation  option  is  by  far 
the  most  cost  effective  amd  least  intru 
sive,"  the  report  sUted.  "and  is  the 
option  chosen  by  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice."  The  study  outlined   the  Penta- 
gon's     mobilization      requirements— 
100.000  men  within  60  days  after  mobi 
lization  starts.  It  revealed  that  premo- 
bilization   registration    would    bring 
them  in  within  28  days  and  postmobili 
zation  registration  would  take  35  days. 
A  study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  1978  reached  similar  conclu 
sions,   noting   that   early   registration 
could  save  perhaps  13  day.s.  The  mini 
mal    time    savings— of    little    military 
value  in  an  emergency  since  it  takes 
more   than   6  months  to   train  a   re 
cruit— must    be   weighed    against    tl.e 
confusion     caused     by     millions     of 
wrongly  addressed  Induction  orders  in 
the  event  of  an  actual  military  draft 
order. 

The  alternative— postmobilization 
registration— can  be  done  quickly  and 
efficiently  if  the  machinery  is  in  order 
as  is  planned  under  the  proposed  pasi- 
mobilization  registration  plan  I  sup- 
ported. One-day  registration  of  10  mil- 
lion persons  in  1917  and  of  o\er  16  mil- 
lion in  1940  proved  that  it  can  be  done. 
It  is  also  intereLting  to  note  that  these 
signups  were  accomplished  succe.ssful- 
ly  without  computers.  More  impor 
tantly.  the  registrants'  addresses 
would  be  current.  Also,  a  postmobiliza- 
tion registration  would  likely  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  surge  in  palriotisr.i  that 
would  accompany  an  intern -.'io.i^il 
crisis. 

The  argument  thit  premobilization 
registration  is  necessary  to  show  US 
military  rtsolve  in  the  face  of  recent 
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Soviet  aggression  is  weak.  L;ke  most 
U.S.  military  analysts,  the  Soviets 
know  that  premobilization  registration 
will  be  only  marginally  effective  m  ex- 
panding U.S.  military  power  in  a  ci*  is. 
They  know  that  premobilization  regis- 
i  ration  would  not  add  one  single  fipht- 
ins  raan  to  our  combat  capability  for 
more  than  6  months  after  a  mobiliza 
tion  order.  And,  like  most  U.S.  mili- 
tary analysts,  they  are  fully  aware 
that  the  status  of  U.S.  reserve  units 
and  the  Ready  Reserve  Is  far  more  Im- 
portant than  the  draft  in  any  super- 
power showdown.  The  deplorable  con- 
dition of  America's  military  reserves  Is 
not  addressed  in  the  premobilization 
draft  proposal.  By  implying  that  the 
premobilization  registration  prorosal 
will  solve  the  Nxtion's  mil'ta.y  man- 
power needs,  the  advocates  cf  this 
plan  are  deceiving  themselves,  not  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  premobilization  regis- 
tration is  to  be  adopted.  It  must  be 
adopted  on  its  military  merits,  not  its 
emotional  or  symbolic  appeal. 

As  a  veteran  of  20  years  service  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  and 
as  a  former  commanding  officer  of  the 
Lafayette  Naval  Reserve  unit,  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  condition  of 
our  reserve  units  and  the  Ready  Re- 
serve. Defense  Secretary  Brown  identi- 
fied shrinking  reserve  personnel  levels 
as  one  of  the  most  difficult  aspects  of 
total  force  readiness,  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
units  have  been  particularly  hard  hit 
by  the  reserve  manning  crunch.  A 
recent  random  survey  of  50  Ready  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  units  re- 
veals that  11  were  at  half  strength  and 
8  at  only  one-third  strength.  Since 
these  units  would  be  com.mitted  to 
combat  within  30  to  60  days  after  the 
outbreak  of  any  future  war  In  Europe 
filling  these  units  with  capable  and 
qualified  soldiers  is  obviously  one  of 
our  highest  defense  manpower  prior- 
ities. 

Premobilization  registration  for  the 
draft  Is  not  an  effective  military  re- 
sponse to  the  Soviet  Union's  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  nor  is  it  an  answer  to 
our  military  manpower  needs.  Postmo- 
bilization registration,  reform,  and  re- 
vitalization  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  and  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
U.S.  Reserve  Forces  would  send  a  far 
clearer  message  to  the  Kremlin  than 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  House  on 
April  22.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  seriously  consider  these 
practical  and  effective  alternatives 
when  the  matter  is  brought  before 
that  body.* 
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MX  MISSILE 


HON.  JOHN  L  BURTON 

or  CALirORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  time  of  budgetary  cut.  trim, 
and    squeeze.    It    is    preposterous    to 


spend  more  than  $33  billion  on  the 
MX  missile. 

I  would  like  to  share  three  articles 
showing  the  inherent  weakness  of  that 
proposal: 

The  Pertect  System 
(By  Art  Hoppe) 

In  his  relentless  war  on  Inflation.  Presi- 
dent Carter  Is  grimly  determined  to  raise 
the  price  of  gasoline  ten  cents  a  gallon,  cut 
improvements  in  mass  public  transit  by  $265 
million  a  year  and  spend  at  least  $33.8  bil- 
lion for  the  MX  mobile  missile  system. 

All  week  long,  I  had  the  uneasy  feeling 
there  was  an  inherent  flaw  somewhere  in 
Mr.  Carter's  strategy. 

Fighting  rising  prices  by  raising  the  price 
of  gas  certainly  makes  sense,  I  guess.  And 
there's  much  to  be  said,  I'm  sure,  lor  forcing 
more  Americans  back  into  their  private  cars 
by  letting  public  transit  further  deteriorate. 
But  is  Investing  $33.8  billion  in  MX  mobile 
missiles  really  a  hedge  against  Inflation? 

As  you  know,  the  MX  is  desired  to  baffle 
the  Russ'ans  by  placing  Individual  missiles 
on  "race  tracks,"  each  15  miles  long,  and 
running  them  around  In  circles  in  random 
fashion  so  that  the  Soviets  would  never 
know  where  one  might  be  at  any  given 
moment. 

This  desf-ripti  n  of  the  system  has  always 
reminded  mc  •  a.j-;c!y  of  something  else.  But 
what?  I  fe.i  i;  I  tould  put  my  finger  on  It,  I 
could  whip  infUUcn,  the  Russians  and  the 
energy  crisis  in  one  fell  swoop.  I'd  be  a  na- 
tional hero. 

Unfortunately,  the  noted  budget  analyst 
Rachelle  Marshall  has  beaten  me  to  it.  All 
the  preildent  needs  do,  she  says  simply.  Is  to 
liLstall  the  MX  mobile  missiles  on  our  coun- 
try's trains,  buses  and  subways. 

The  brilliance  of  Analyst  Marshall's  con- 
cept staggers  the  imagination.  If  there  ever 
was  a  .system  In  which  the  vehicles  ran 
around  In  circles  and  proceeded  from  hither 
to  yon  and  back  to  hither  in  random  fash- 
Ion,  it's  America's  mass  public  transit 
system. 

Install  a  missile  on  Amtrak's  Overland 
Limited,  and  the  Russians,  no  matter  how 
vast  and  competent  their  spy  network. 
would  never  be  able  to  predict  within  hours, 
much  less  seconds,  what  time  the  missile 
would  arrive  at  any  given  spot. 

And  buses!  There's  no  reason  every  bus  in 
the  land  couldn't  tow  a  missile  l)ehind.  Is 
there  anything  more  unpredictable  than  if 
and  when  a  bus  will  wander  by?  In  San 
Francisco,  the  general  manager  of  utilities. 
Richard  Sklar,  recently  admitted  he  had  no 
Idea  where  his  buses  were.  "All  we  really 
know,"  he  said  cheerily,  "Is  that  they  go  out 
in  the  morning  and  come  back  at  night." 

In  some  cities,  subways  actually  arrive  on 
time— when  they  arrive  at  all.  But  from 
Boston  to  Oakland,  the  Russians  would  un- 
deniably waste  thousands  of  missiles  at- 
tempting to  blow  up  subway  trains  that  had 
already  blown  up,  broken  down  or  toppled 
off  the  track. 

There  Is,  of  course,  the  question  of  wheth- 
er those  who  use  public  transit  would  wel- 
come the  installation  of  missiles  on  theli 
trains,  buses  and  subways.  The  MX  system 
as  presently  conceived,  would  cover  6,000 
square  miles  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  And  the 
residents  thereof  have  voiced  strong  objec- 
tions—despite an  all-out  Defense  Depart- 
ment campaign  to  convince  them  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  becoming  a  major  target  area. 

But  city  folk  are  more  inured  to  danger 
than  rural  folk.  Show  me  a  New  Yorker  who 
will  ride  the  BMT  Camarsle  Line  after  dark 
and  111  show  you  a  citizen  who  wouldn't 
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blink  an  eyelash  over  a  lousy  100-megaton 
nuclear  bomb.  (In  fact,  the  only  problem  of 
inslallmg  a  100-megaton  missile  on  the 
BMT,  as  my  friend  Michael  Harris  points 
out,  is  that  someone  would  promptly  rip  it 
off.) 

So  let's  get  to  work  buying  $33.8  billion 
worth  of  new  trains,  buses  and  subways  to 
haul  the  MX  around  in  aimless  circles.  As 
long  as  we  call  It  a  missile  system  and  not 
mass  public  transit.  Congress  won't  cut  a 
nickel  out  of  the  appropriation. 

That's  what's  wrong  with  the  President's 
strategy:  He  Just  didn't  get  his  priorities 
straight. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Mar.  31, 
1380] 

MX:  Too  Many  Hurdles 

The  Pentagon  iz  reluctant  to  fac  the  fact, 
but  it  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that 
the  MX  missile  project  faces  too  many  hur- 
dles t.^  be  completed  during  the  period  Alien 
It  will  be  most  ne-'-dert.  The  trouble  is  that, 
while  the  case  for  abandoning  the  racetrack 
version  of  the  MX  is  strong,  the  quest  for 
an  alternative  promises  to  be  very  difficult 
indeed. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  the  ability— or  .soon 
w'll  have— to  knock  out  substantially  al!  of 
the  American  land-b.ased  nuclear  missile 
forces  in  their  fixed  .silos,  and  .■j'ill  have 
enough  missiles  left  over  to  drr'-^y  U.S. 
population  centers  If  the  Aner'cip  Presi- 
dent were  so  bold  a.s  to  shoot  back. 

The  so-called  MX  or  advanced  n^issilc  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  achieve  a  satisfactory 
degree  of  Invulnerability  through  mobility, 
while  offering  the  Russians  a  chance  to 
verify  that  this  country  was  not  violating 
the  limitations  established  in  the  SALT  II 
arms  control  treaty. 

The  scheme  Involved  a  racetrack  pattern 
of  deployment  in  which  each  of  200  MX 
missiles  could  be  shuffled  to  and  fro  be- 
tween 23  possible  launching  sites. 

The  triangular  area  involved  extends 
roughly  from  Las  Vegas  to  Reno  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  back  to  Las  Vegas.  If  carried 
out.  It  would  constitute  perhaps  the  largest 
construction  project  In  the  history  of  the 
world. 

The  Air  Force  was  careful  to  do  advance 
missionary  work,  pointing  out  to  state  and 
local  political  leaders  the  enormous  poten- 
tial In  payrolls  and  economic  development. 
The  original  reaction  In  the  area  was  over- 
whelmingly favorable. 

As  time  has  passed  and  people  have  taken 
a  closer  look,  however,  sentiment  has 
changed.  Awareness  has  grown  that  the 
influx  of  tens  of  thousands  of  construction 
workers  would  not  only  upset  the  delicate 
desert  environment  but  also  would  bring  In- 
flation, prostitution  and  social  disruption  in 
its  wake,  with  unpredictable  effects  on  the 
tax  burden  and  life  styles  of  permanent 
residents. 

Last  week  the  governors  of  Nevada  and 
Utah  testified  on  Capitol  Hill  that  they 
would  really  prefer  that  the  MX  racetracks 
be  built  someplace  else— west  Texas  or  New 
Mexico,  maybe.  At  the  least  they  demand  a 
study  of  alternative  siting. 

It  is  doubtful  that  the  MX  can  be  de- 
ployed in  Nevada  and  Utah  against  the 
wishes  of  the  people  who  live  there  without 
considerable  delay.  And.  If  the  delay  is  very 
long,  the  MX  wouldn't  be  available  until  the 
late  1980s— leaving  the  country  to  face  a 
"window  of  vulnerability."  as  the  experts 
put  it,  through  most  of  this  decade. 

Common  sense  requires  that  other,  more 
timely,  options  be  considered— and  consid- 
ered quickly.  It  should  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  no  easy  solution. 
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The  United  States  could  upgrade  its  pres- 
ent MInuteman  ICBM  force  under  some 
simple  system  of  shell-game  mobility.  But  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  an  approach  that 
wouldn't  violate  the  verification  require- 
ments of  the  SALT  II  treaty— or  that,  SALT 
aside,  wouldn't  be  objectionable  to  us  if  the 
Russians  did  the  same  thing. 

The  United  States  could  abandon  Its  land- 
based  nuclear  deterrent  entirely  and  depend 
on  missile-firing  submarines.  But  deep-run 
ning  submiarincs  can  be  out  of  radio  contact 
for  hours  at  a  time;  a  President  could  not 
wholly  rely  on  them  In  a  pinch. 

This  country  could  renounce  the  1972 
ABM  treaty  and  deploy  antlballistic  missiles 
to  defend  the  existing  MInuteman  silos. 
But,  if  a  dangerous  instability  In  U.S.-Soviet 
relations  were  to  l)e  avoided,  that  would  re- 
quire a  renegotiation  of  the  treaty— a  formi- 
dably time-consuming  process. 

One  answer,  of  course,  is  to  do  nothing— 
to  leave  the  MInuteman  missiles  in  their 
fixed  silos  as  they  become  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  a  surprise  attack.  In  effect,  how- 
ever, this  would  force  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Into  a  launch-on-wamlng 
policy  so  that  Incoming  Soviet  missiles 
would  hit  nothing  but  empty  holes. 

But  what  If  the  radar  warning  turned  out 
to  be  a  mistake— and  the  world  were  de- 
stroyed for  nothing?  This  do-nothing  policy 
is  the  cheapest  in  terms  of  tax  dollars,  but  is 
the  most  frlghtenhig  of  all. 

The  problem  won't  go  away  by  pretending 
that  it  doesn't  exist.  It  seems  obvious  that 
the  answer  lies  in  renegotiation  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty  to  allow  both  sides  either  to 
erect  an  ABM  system  or  a  mobile  ICBM 
force  under  rules  that  would  not  up>set  the 
strategic  balance. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  more  easily  said 
than  done,  particularly  because  of  the  tense 
political  situation  created  by  the  Russian  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan. 

Railroading  the  MX  Into  Heartland 

America 

(By  Colman  McCarthy) 

As  a  loyal  American  and  a  conservative 
Republican  (and  in  heady  moments  con- 
vinced that  to  be  one  you  have  to  be  both). 
Sue  Dutson  of  Delta,  tltah,  always  t)elieved 
that  when  It  came  to  national  security  It 
was  her  patriotic  duty  to  have  faith  in  the 
exf>erts. 

But  then  she  met  the  experts.  Air  Force 
generals,  colonels  and  Pentagon  weapons 
analysts  came  to  town  meetings  in  Utah  and 
Nevada  to  sell  the  locals  on  the  MX  missile 
system.  Mrs.  Dutson,  the  publisher  and  part 
owner  of  two  small  weekly  newspapers,  lis- 
tened as  they  described  the  MX  missile- 
siting  program. 

Known  as  "the  racetrack  system,"  some 
10.000  miles  of  roads  and  2,000  miles  of  rail- 
road tracks  would  be  carved  out  of  vast 
areas  of  Nevada  and  Utah  drylands,  all  of  it 
to  give  shelter  to  200  missiles  that  would  be 
rotated  around  oval  loops. 

Presumably,  on  Doomsday  morning  the 
flustered  Russians  wouldn't  know  what  to 
aim  at.  On  Doom-sday  afternoon,  the  Utah- 
Nevada  MX  missiles  would  have  been 
launched  against  Soviet  cities.  World  War 
III  would  be  over  just  like  that,  and  the 
good  folks  in  the  West's  Great  Basin  would 
be  owed  a  debt  by  all  Americans. 

Mrs.  Dutson  didn't  gag  on  all  this  at  first. 
Utah  and  Nevada  are  really  quite  liawky," 
»he  says.  "But  I  knew  we  were  headed  for 
t.'ouble  when  the  generals  and  colonels 
turned  up  at  town  meetings  telling  us  how 
tickled  they  were  to  toe  out  in  Heartland 
America    where    patriotism    still    thrived. 
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Translated,    that    meant    that   they    were 
about  to  lay  a  heavy  number  on  us." 

Despite  the  hatn- handedness  of  the  ex 
perls,  Mrs.  Dutson  was  considerably  more 
patient  than  others  In  the  two  states.  Envl- 
ronnientalists,  mining  people,  ranchers. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  officials  and 
local  politicians  forgot  their  usual  differ- 
ences aiid  quickly  formed  a  coalition  against 
the  MX  proposal. 

"I  came  around."  Mrs.  Dutson  says,  "when 
I  saw  that  the  military  Just  wasn't  making  a 
persuasive  case.  Every  time  the  Air  Force 
comes  out  with  a  statement,  the  figures 
change.  One  time  they  told  us  that  3  million 
tons  of  cement  would  be  needed.  The  next 
time  It  was  2.7  million  tons.  It  was  the  same 
with  water  needs." 

Even  hearty  champions  of  large  Pentagon 
budgets  like  Sen.  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada  and 
Sen.  Jake  Gam  of  Utah  are  nervous  about 
having  their  states'  land  torn  apart  by  the 
Air  Force.  When  Laxalt  recently  questioned 
a  Carter  Administration  official  on  Its  policy 
regarding  Nevada's  water  law  and  MX  con- 
struction plans,  he  learned  that  no  policy 
existed. 

"Even  If  the  Administration  had  gotten  its 
act  together  with  respect  to  state  water 
law,"  Laxalt  said,  "that  would  still  be  Insuf- 
ficient. Nothing  less  than  clear  statutory 
language  will  satisfy  me  when  It  comes  to 
protecting  Nevada "s  water  rights." 

That  Is  only  one  of  many  unresolved  prol>- 
lems  with  MX.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  three  weeks  ago  that  the 
cost  of  the  program  was  at  least  $56  billion, 
up  from  the  Pentagon's  original  estimate  of 
$33  billion.  That  doesn't  Include  the  Ineviu- 
ble  cost  overruns,  nor  reflect  the  Adminis- 
tration's current  campaign  of  "budget  cut- 
backs." 

Should  the  MX  proposal  eventually  be 
seen  as  too  mad.  too  expensive  and  too 
clumsy  a  scheme,  the  turnaround  In  the 
debate  will  likely  be  seen  as  having  come 
from  citizens  like  Sue  Dutson. 

When  she  came  to  Washington  the  other 
day  to  talk  to  members  of  Congress,  she  said 
that  Utahans  and  Nevadans  tend  to  be 
polite  people  who  respect  authority.  But  she 
spoke  of  newspaper  polls  In  the  two  states 
that  show  a  growing  opposition  to  the  MX 
She  acknowledged  that  part  of  It  was  the 
obvious  ""anyplace  but  my  backyard"  kind  of 
opposition.  But  she  has  noticed  a  new  so- 
phistication as  well:  "We've  been  lied  to 
about  the  nerve  gas  at  Dugway,  atxiut  open- 
air  testing  in  Nevada,  lied  to  alx>ut  Vietnam 
and  now  the  MX.  Well,  not  this  time." 

It's  regrettable  that  this  awakening  has 
tAken  so  long.  But.  now  that  it's  here,  p»er- 
haps  conservative  Republicans  like  Mrs. 
Dutson  are  the  best  ones  to  lead  the  way. 
Their  fervor  Is  new.  The  Pentagon  has  yet 
to  wear  them  down. 

Mrs.  Dutson  tells  of  one  earthy  citizen  at 
a  town  meeting  who.  after  hearing  military 
explanations,  commented  on  the  different 
modes  of  deploying  the  MX  missiles:  "He 
came  right  to  the  point.  "First  we  were  told 
about  the  land  mode.  Then  the  water  mode. 
Then  the  air  mode.  But  I  favor  the  com 
mode,  for  flushing  down  all  this  talk  of  nu- 
clear war."  '"• 


ST. 


URSULAS  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  the  fourth  grade  stu- 
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denta  from  St.  Ursula's  Sch(X)l  In  Bal- 
timore who.  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gertler,  are  today  visiting  the  Capitol. 
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miles  south  of  Smolensk;  and  Ostash- 
kov.  halfway  between  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.    Beginning    In    November 
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tired  in  Polish  uniforms  or  remnants 
of  such  uniforms.  All  displayed  signs 
of  bullet  woimds  In  the  back  of  the 
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or  of  tbe  value  of  a  human  life.  There 
is  no  better  example  in  history  than 
the  Katyn  massacre  to  reflect  upon 
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haul"  Issue.  Backhaul  balance  has 
been  a  major  argument  for  deregula- 
tion. 
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ventlonal  arms  transfer  policy.  These 
press  reports,  If  accurate,  indicate  sig- 
nificant  modifications   in   the   PresI- 
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dents  from  St.  Ursula's  School  In  Bal- 
timore who,  with  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gertler,  are  today  visiting  the  Capitol. 

My  constituents  will  tour  the  Con- 
gress and  the  FBI  building.  I  will  meet 
with  the  boys  and  girls  from  St.  Ursu- 
la's to  discuss  the  legislative  process 
and  the  issues  before  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
saying  hello  to: 

Eddie  Barth.  Oavld  Dorzey,  Joe  Lagna 
Rob  Lorenz,  Timmy  Maiste.  John  Mealey 
Thomas  Piplun,  Eric  Reynolds.  LouU 
Romeo,  Michael  Thomas,  Joe  Webb,  John 
Wise,  Shane  Adamlak,  Clitt  Clark.  John 
Colbum,  Matt  DlNenna,  David  Feeney, 
David  Pulco,  George  German.  Steven 
Grems. 

Sean  Maek.  John  Mitchell.  Kevin  Roch. 
Michael  Rossi.  Justen  Ward.  Terry  Barczak. 
Laurl  Brofka.  Erin  Coster.  Jennifer  DlPorte. 
Kathy  Fell.  Sharon  Jackson.  Pam  Klaus- 
meyer,  Donna  Marie  Liberto.  Monica 
Maychrzak.  Mary  Kate  Monaghan.  F>amela 
Vogt.  Patricia  Vogt.  Sarra  Ritmlller.  Chrlsl 
Oliesner,  Kim  Callja. 

Shelly  David.  Tamjny  Oagalskl,  Jean 
Homer,  Barbara  Kawolski.  Laena  Kuda. 
Donna  Lorenzo,  Lisa  Morfe.  Beth  Phalan. 
Nancy  Portera.  Kathy  Puakar.  Cindy  Wiede 
man,  Maria  Cooper,  Jenny  Cox.« 


THE  KATYN  MASSACRE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

or  COMMECTIC'UT 

a  THZ  Houss  or  RZFRZSENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  is  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
brutal  murders  which  took  place  in 
the  Katyn  Forest  near  Smolensk  in 
western  Russia  in  April  1940.  I  believe 
we  have  an  inherent  duty  to  remind 
the  world  of  these  Soviet  atrocities. 
which  rival  the  heinous  crimes  of  the 
Nazis  during  W»rld  War  II.  And.  it  is 
especially  relevant  to  note  this  40th 
anniversary  at  a  time  when  Soviet 
murder  Is  continuing  in  Afghanistan. 

The  Katyn  affair,  as  it  was  popular- 
ly called  In  1943  when  the  Germans 
announced  their  discovery  of  the 
corpses  of  4,500  Poles  in  mass  graves 
In  Katyn  Forest,  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  the 
postwar  Polish-Soviet  frontier  at  the 
Curzon  line. 

After  Nazi  Germany  invaded  Poland 
In  1939.  the  signing  of  the  Nonaggres- 
sion  Pact  of  1939  with  the  Soviets  re- 
sulted in  Soviet  forces  occupying  the 
Polish  territory  mostly  east  of  the 
Curzon  line.  Thousands  of  Polish  mili- 
tary personnel  were  arrested  and  In- 
terned in  prison  camps  inside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  estimated  that  181,000  men 
were  captured  and  scattered  through- 
out hundreds  of  labor  camps.  Further 
arrests  in  late  1939  and  early  1940  in- 
creased this  number  to  230.000.  Of 
that  number,  approximately  13.500 
were  officers  in  the  Polish  Army.  Most 
of  these  officers  were  confined  in 
three  POW  camps:  Starobelsk.  125 
miles  east  of  Kharkov,   Kozelsk.   95 
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miles  south  of  Smolensk;  and  Ostash- 
kov,  halfway  between  Moscow  and 
Leningrad.  Beginning  In  November 
1939.  families  of  these  prisoners  start- 
ed receiving  correspondence  from  the 
camps.  At  least  2.000  prisoners  from 
Starobelsk  and  Kozelsk  contacted 
their  families.  No  letters  were  ever  re- 
ceived from  prisoners  in  the  Ostash- 
kov  camp. 

After  the  Germans  invaded  the 
Soviet  Union  in  June  1941,  the  PolLsh 
Govemment-in-exile  in  London  and 
the  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  cooperate 
against  Germany  and  a  Polish  Army 
on  Soviet  territory  was  to  be  formed. 
No  accord,  was  reached,  however,  on 
the  vital  Issue  of  the  future  Polish- 
Soviet  border. 

In  the  ensuing  months  Polish  Gen. 
Wladyslaw  Anders  began  organizing 
the  Polish  Army.  When  he  requested 
that  the  Polish  prisoners  of  war  held 
at  the  Smiet  camps  at  Kozelsk,  Staro- 
belsk, and  Ostashkov  be  transferred  to 
his  command,  he  was  Informed  that 
most  of  those  prisoners  had  escaped  to 
Manchuria.  Of  them,  only  448  officers 
were  attached  to  his  forces.  In  1942, 
the  newly  formed  Polish  Army  was 
evacuated  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
the  Middle  East,  but  the  fate  of  the 
missing  prisoners  continued  to  remain 
a  mystery. 

On  April  13.  1943,  shortly  after  the 
Soviet-Polish  dispute  over  the  future 
frontier  had  Intensified,  the  Germans 
announced  that  they  had  discovered 
mass  graves  of  Polish  officers  In  the 
Katyn  Forest  The  Germans  Identified 
the  corpses  as  the  officers  who  had 
been  interned  at  the  Kozelsk  prison 
camp  before  April  1940  and  accused 
Soviet  authorities  of  ha'/lng  executed 
the  prisoners  in  May  1940.  Two  days 
later  the  Soviet  Government  ex- 
plained that  the  Polish  prisoners  had 
been  engaged  In  construction  work 
west  of  Smolensk  In  1941  and  charged 
that  the  Invading  German  Army  had 
killed  them  after  seizing  control  of  the 
area  In  July  1941.  The  Polish  Govern- 
ment requested  that  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  examine 
the  graves  on  April  17.  1943.  The 
Soviet  Government  was  asked  to  pro- 
vide official  reports  on  the  fates  of  the 
remaining  prisoners.  On  April  25.  1943, 
the  Soviet  Government  broke  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  London. 

Meanwhile,  with  German  approval, 
Katyn  was  visited  by  various  groups. 
The  archbishop  of  Cracow  dispatched 
a  group  of  priests,  and  the  Polish  un- 
derground army  managed  to  Include 
some  of  their  memt)ers  In  this  team. 
Correspondents  from  the  neutral 
countries  of  Sweden  and  Switzerland 
were  invited.  Finally,  the  Germans  or- 
ganized a  team  of  13  Internationally 
known  experts  In  criminology  and  fo- 
rensic medicine.  The  verdict  of  this 
commission  was  In  agreement  with  the 
Polish  Red  Cross  team.  The  facts  were 
as  follows: 

First,  a  total  of  4,134  bodies  were  re- 
moved from  the  graves.  All  were  at- 
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tired  In  Polish  uniforms  or  remnants 
of  such  uniforms.  All  displayed  signs 
of  bullet  wounds  In  the  back  of  the 
head  and  their  hands  were  tied  behind 
them.  Jute  ropes  and  In  some  cases, 
barbed  wire,  had  been  used  for  that 
purpose.  Some  of  the  corpses  showed 
signs  of  stab  wounds  from  bayonets 
and  broken  Jaws  from  rifle  butts. 

Second,  all  prisoners  were  killed 
with  ammunition  manufactured  by 
the  Gustav  Genschow  Co.  In  Diu"lach 
between  1920  and  1926.  Large  quanti- 
ties of  such  ammunition  were  export- 
ed to  the  Soviet  Union  before  the  war. 

Third,  many  personal  Itemis  belong- 
ing to  the  prisoners  were  foimd  on  the 
victims,  such  as  letters,  photographs, 
notebooks,  and  so  forth.  An  analysis  of 
these  objects  proved  that  they  had 
been  Interred  In  the  ground  the  same 
length  of  time  as  the  bodies.  Objects 
that  were  successfully  separated  from 
the  bodies,  such  as  newspapers,  dia- 
ries, and  notebooks  showed  that  none 
were  dated  after  May  1940. 

Fourth,  the  state  of  decomposition 
of  the  bodies,  the  condition  of  cloth- 
ing, and  the  analysis  of  the  soil  and 
siuToundlng  vegetation  all  Indicated 
that  the  graves  were  established  not 
later  than  May  1940. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this 
time  the  United  States  and  Britain, 
whose  main  concern  was  to  defeat 
Germany,  believed  that  the  Poles  were 
endangering  Allied  friendship  and  the 
war  effort  by  not  accepting  the  Soviet 
conditions  for  the  reestablishment  of 
diplomatic  relations,  which,  in  effect, 
meant  recognizing  the  Curzon  line  as 
Poland's  eastern  frontier. 

Consequently,  at  the  Tehran  Confer- 
ence in  November  1943,  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  hoping  to  ease 
the  tension  caused  by  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacre and  preserve  their  alliance  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  ignored  Polish  pro- 
tests and  agreed  to  set  the  postwar 
PoUsh-Sovlet  border  at  the  Curzon 
line.  That  frontier  settlement  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Allies  at  the  Yalta  Con- 
ference In  February  1945. 

The  facts  presented  by  the  Comlnls- 
slon  proved  beyond  any  doubt  that  the 
massacre  In  the  Katyn  Forest  could 
not  have  committed  by  the  Germans. 
They  did  not  occupy  the  Smolensk 
region  until  the  summer  of  1941. 

No  Soviet  official  or  military  officer 
has  ever  been  brought  to  Justice  for 
the  Katyn  Forest  massacre. 

And.  In  a  manner  representative  of 
Soviet  cimnlng  and  deceit.  In  1962 
Russian  authorities  In  their  expecta- 
tion of  "Trains  of  Friendship"  arriving 
from  Poland,  arranged  a  symbolic 
grave  and  monument  In  the  Katyn 
Forest.  The  following  was  Inscribed  on 
the  stone  In  bad  Polish: 

Here  are  buried  slaves,  officers  of  the 
Polish  Army,  brutally  murdered  by  the  Nazi 
occupants  In  the  fall  of  1941. 

The  story  of  the  Katyn  massacre 
must  be  remembered  by  the  world.  It 
Is  an  example  of  the  absolute  brutality 
practiced  by  a  political  system  which 
Is  void  of  any  concept  of  himian  rights 
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or  of  the  value  of  a  human  life.  There 
Is  no  better  example  In  history  than 
the  KatjTi  massacre  to  reflect  upon 
when  one  ponders  George  Santayana's 
warning  "Those  who  cannot  remem- 
ber the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
lt".« 


BE  KIND  TO  ANIMAI£  WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DELAWARX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, Stmday.  May  4,  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week,  an 
annual  event  intended  to  encourage 
the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

The  nationwide  movement  for  the 
observance  of  a  Humane  Sunday  and  a 
Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week  was 
launched  In  1914  by  the  American 
Humane  A:ssoclatlon  at  Its  armual  con- 
vention In  Atlantic  City.  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  first  Humane 
Simday  was  to  Include  consideration 
of  kindly  treatment  for  both  children 
and  animals.  The  first  Be  Kind  to  Ani- 
mals Week  took  plau;e  the  week  of  May 
17-23,  1915,  thus,  this  year's  obser- 
vance marks  the  66th  annual  event. 

Each  year  In  Be  Kind  to  Animals 
Week,  individuals  and  organizations 
dedicated  to  the  humane  treatment  of 
animals  devote  the  week  to  education- 
al activities  such  as  visits  to  schools.  In 
my  home  State  of  Delaware,  the  Dela- 
ware Humane  Association  is  very 
active  in  this  regard.  In  a  recent  letter 
to  me,  Mrs.  Pat  Prescott  of  the 
Humane  Association  wrote: 

We  are  concerned  with  teaching  tindness 
and  we  hop>e  that  parents,  teachers,  youth 
group  leaders,  and  other  adults  will  Join  us 
in  helping  boys  and  girls  to  understand  that 
humaneness  to  All  living  creatures  Is  im- 
perative. This  may  help  to  explain  some  of 
the  reasons  why  we  go  all  out  to  make  the 
annual  Be  Kind  to  Animals  Week  in  Wil- 
mington—and for  that  matter  the  entire 
state— a  big  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  the  belief  of 
the  Delaware  Humane  Society  that  we 
must  speak  for  those  who  cannot 
speak  for  themselves,  and  I  commend 
them  for  their  dedicated  efforts.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  take  note  of 
this  66th  aimual  Be  Kind  to  Animals 
Week  and  will  do  what  they  can  to  en- 
courage respect  for  animals  and  their 
humane  treatment.* 


EMPTY  BACKHAUL  OF  TRUCKS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  TftE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, deregulation  of  trucks  is  a  key  Issue 
before  us  In  Congress.  I  have  been 
very  much  concerned  with  the  "back- 
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haul"  Issue.  Backhaul  balance  has 
been  a  major  argument  for  deregula- 
tion. 

I  asked  Roadway  Express,  which  is 
one  of  the  largest  trucklines  operating 
in  Texas,  to  provide  me  with  their 
totals  on  empty  truck  backhauls.  Pri- 
vate carriers  have  objected  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  empty  backhauls.  I  had 
presumed  that  the  regulated  truck 
carriers  were  able  to  run  full  truck- 
loads.  However.  I  found  out  in  an  in- 
depth  study  that  Texas  communities 
had  more  int>ound  tonnage  than  they 
did  outbound.  The  amount  of  freight 
tonnage  is  simply  not  In  balance.  For 
instance,  my  city  of  Dallas  has  twice 
as  much  inbound  tonnage  for  Road- 
way as  it  does  outbound  tonnage. 

I  was  also  surprised  to  find  from  this 
survey  that  last  month  Roadway  Ex- 
press had  954  empty  trucks  that  they 
had  to  run  from  their  Texas  oper- 
ation. 

My  present  view  on  deregulation  of 
trucking  is  that  we  should  study  this 
important  issue  carefully  before  we  es- 
tablish firm  trucking  regulations. 

Washington  deregulated  the  airlines. 
Since  then,  the  air  rates  have  gone  up. 
yet,  most  of  the  airlines  have  been 
losing  money.  Frankly.  I  think  the 
service  is  worse  now  than  it  was  before 
airlines  were  completely  deregulated. 
So.  as  airline  deregulation  has  present- 
ed some  complex  problems,  let  us 
review  legislative  guidelines  before  we 
apply  yardsticks  to  trucking. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  Roadway's 
tonnage  imbalance  in  Texas  which  are 
based  on  1979  actual  tonnage: 

ROADWAY  S  TONNAGE  IW8AIANCE  IN  TEXAS 
(fi3lio  ol  inMund  10  outtBuml-SjieO  on  1978  at'inl  to-inajt] 

Rate 
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Dallas 
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14-1 
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20-1 
IS-1 
2J-I 
Ml 
24-1 

Denton 
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V  Paso 
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15-1 
1.8-1 
16-1 
16-1 
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PRESIDENT  CARIER'S  ARMS 
TRANSFER  POUCY 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OFIHBIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  press  reports  Indicating  that 
there  will  be  no  ftxrther  reductions  In 
the  conventional  arms  transfer  celling 
and  that  permission  has  been  given  to 
American  aerospace  companies  to  de- 
velop an  "F-X"  Jet  fighter  aircraft 
solely  for  export  prompted  me  to  write 
the  Secretary  of  State  Inquiring  about 
the  status  of  President  Carter's  con- 
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ventlonal  arms  transfer  policy.  These 
press  reports,  If  accurate.  Indicate  sig- 
nificant modifications  In  the  Presi- 
dent's policy. 

One  of  the  main  tenets  of  the  Presi- 
dent's May  1977  policy  stated  that: 

We  wUl  sell  fewer  arms  (in  dollar  value)  in 

1978  than  in  1977  to  all  countries  except 
NATO.  Japan.  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  President  reiterated  this  pledge 
for  fiscal  year  1978  and  fiscal  year 

1979  by  promising  an  8-percent  reduc- 
tion below  the  previous  year's  dollar 
volume  of  arms  transfers  to  all  coun- 
tries except  NATO,  Japan.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  other  tenet,  a 
qualitative  control,  which  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  production  of  a  Jet  fight- 
er solely  for  export,  stated  that: 

We  uill  not  permit  development  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  solely  for  export. 

The  questions  In  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cyrus  Vance  focused  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  press  reports,  the 
specific  status  of  these  two  Important 
tenets  of  the  President's  policy,  and 
the  progress  of  conventional  arms 
transfer  talks.  My  letter,  the  response 
and  attachment  from  Matthew 
Nlmetz.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Security  Assistance,  Science,  and 
Technology,  and  a  Washington  Post 
article  of  March  29.  1980  follow: 

April  1. 1»80. 
Hon.  Ctros  Vamck. 
Secretaiy  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcrttary:  Recent  press  reports 
Indicated  that  the  President  does  not  intend 
In  fiscal  year  1980  to  reduce  further  the  cell- 
ing on  conventional  arms  transfers.  In  addi- 
tion, the  President  announced  several  weeks 
ago  that  sales  of  a  new  Intermediate  air- 
craft, known  as  the  P-X.  would  not  t>e  dis- 
approved on  the  grounds  that  it  was  devel- 
oped or  modified  for  export.  Finally.  It 
would  appear  that  conventional  arms  trans- 
fer talks  are  unlikely  in  the  near  future. 

These  decisions  raise  questions  regarding 
what  17jS.  arms  transfer  policy  is  today.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  our  conventional 
arms  transfer  restraint  policy  is  today.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  the  rationale  for  not 
reducing  the  celling  for  fiscal  year  1980 
arms  sales  and  for  making  an  exception  to 
the  policy  guidelines  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
weapons  developed  or  modified  solely  for 
export.  Naturally,  an  update  on  the  status 
of  efforts  to  undertake  conventional  arms 
transfer  talks  would  also  t>e  appreciated. 

I  look  forward  to  an  early  reply. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 
and  the  Middle  Ea*L 


Under  Secretary  or  State 
FOR  SBCTTRrrx  Assistance. 

Scisfci  and  Tbcknologt. 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  21,  19S0. 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman,   Sut>commiltee  on   Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Dear  Mr.  Craikman:  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  AprU  1  In 
which  you  posed  several  questions  on  our 
conventional  arms  transfer  policy. 
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The  central  objectives  of  our  policy 
remain  the  same  today  as  when  President 
Carter  established  them  in  May  1977.  Le..  it 
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policy.  An  intermediate  fighter  is  defined  as 
one  «hose  cost  and  performance  character- 
istics would  generally  lie  between  our  cur- 
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touted  3-year-old  campaign  to  reduce  sales 
of  U.S.  weapons  to  foreign  nations  by  a 
fixed  percentage  each  year. 
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CHINA  LAKE  AND  RIDGECREST- 
SPECIAL  NEIGHBORS 
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both  permitted  them  to  share  facilities 
and  resources  in  order  to  enhance  that 
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ing  colleagues  and  members  of  a  grate- 
ful community.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
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The  centnl  objectives  of  our  policy 
remain  the  same  today  aa  when  President 
Carter  esUbUshed  them  in  May  1977.  Le.,  It 
Is  still  our  view  that  our  basic  interests  are 
best  served  by  efforts  to  restrain  the  flow  of 
convention^  arms  worldwide  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  promotion  of  our  security 
and  that  of  our  allies  and  close  friends. 
Though  we  have  not  seen  concrete  evidence 
of  reciprocaJ  restraint— as  we  had  hoped— 
we  intend  to  continue  encouraging  others  in 
this  direction  where  it  Is  feasible  to  do  so. 
For  our  part,  the  qualitative  controls  which 
the  policy  instituted  have  proved  useful  and 
continue  in  force.  Only  the  President  is  able 
to  grant  exceptions,  if  he  determines  that 
particular  circumstances  so  warrant. 

In  this  respect,  the  President  granted 
such  an  exception  earlier  this  year  to 
permit  development  for  possible  export  of 
an  intermediate  fighter  aircraft  (P-X> 
withm  guidelines  esUblished  by  the  U.S. 
Government  and  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  basis  for  his  decision  was  the 
belief  that  it  could  have  a  positive  restrain- 
ing effect.  Although  more  capable  than  the 
P-5E.  an  P-X  would  be  less  capable  and  less 
expensive  than  our  present  first-line  fight- 
ers and  could  meet  the  security  concerns  of 
potential  recipients  while  reducing  the  need 
for  first-line  aircraft  from  the  U.S.  or  other 
suppliers.  Additionally,  any  transfers  of  this 
aircraft  would  be  subject  to  all  the  other 
controls  of  our  arms  transfer  policy.  For 
your  further  information,  I  am  enclosing  a 
copy  of  the  statement  Issued  at  the  lime  the 
PnMldent's  decision  was  announced. 

Along  with  the  qualitative  controls,  we 
have  found  the  quantitative  control  (the 
arms  transfer  ceiling)  to  be  a  highly  useful 
tool  for  overall  management  of  the  arms 
transfer  process.  Since  the  policy's  incep- 
tion, we  have  ordered  8  percent  annual  re- 
ductions In  the  ceiling  (in  each  case  adjust- 
ed for  inflation)  and  have  realized  lower 
sales  levels  for  countries  outside  NATO. 
Japan.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  each 
of  the  past  two  fiscal  years.  However,  in  ap- 
proving the  fiscal  year  1979  ceiling  level,  the 
President  noted  that  we  might  not  continue 
Indefinitely  to  reduce  our  ceiling  level  in  the 
absence  of  mutual  restraint.  There  has  been 
no  evidence  of  the  latter  and  accordingly 
Secretary  Vance,  in  his  presenUtion  before 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
March  27,  announced  that  in  the  absence  of 
agreed  international  restraint,  we  do  not 
plan  to  reduce  further  the  celling  on  our 
own  arms  transfers. 

The  practical  meaning  of  this  decision  Is 
that  whUe  we  wUl  maintain  a  celling  on  our 
own  transfers,  we  will  not  reduce  It  unilater- 
ally this  fiscal  year.  This  means  we  will 
retain  for  fiscal  year  1980  the  fiscal  year 
1979  ceiling  level  of  $8.4  billion,  adjusted  by 
an  amount  of  9.2  percent  for  inflation,  to  a 
maximum  new  celling  of  $9.2  billion 

In  sum,  we  wish  to  continue  seeking  multi- 
lateral restraint  on  conventional  arms  trans- 
fers, and  at  the  proper  time  would  consider 
resumption  of  our  dialogue  on  the  subject 
with  other  suppliers,  particularly  the  Soviet 
Union.  As  a  practical  matter,  this  resump- 
tion will  depend  on  the  international  cli- 
mate. In  any  event,  we  would  want  to  review 
our  approach  tc  this  problem  In  light  of  our 
overall  security  strategy  before  addressing 
the  subject  of  renewing  the  talks. 
Sincerely, 

Matthtw  Nimetz. 

Enclosure. 

MC  NrwsLrrTKR  Itxm 

The  President  has  decided  that  in  certain 
cases  the  sale  to  foreign  countries  of  an  in- 
termediate fighter  aircraft  developed  or 
modified  for  export  (P-X)  would  be  in  the 
national  interest  and  would  be  consistent 
with  the  objectives  of  the  US  arms  transfer 
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policy.  An  Intermediate  fighter  is  defined  as 
one  Whose  cost  and  performance  character- 
istics would  generally  lie  between  our  cur- 
rent export  fighter,  the  P-5E,  and  fighter 
aircraft  now  in  production  for  US  forces, 
such  as  the  F-16. 

The  availability  of  P-X  aircraft  wiU  con- 
tribute to  our  national  security  objectives 
by  permitting  the  US  to  respond  positively 
to  the  security  needs  of  our  friends  and 
allies  when  the  F-SE  Is  inadequate,  and  it 
will  contribute  to  arms  transfer  restraint  ob- 
jectives by  discouraging  purchases  of  more 
sophisticated  first-line  aircraft  from  the  US 
and  other  suppliers.  An  Interagency  study 
of  the  P-X  concept  found  that,  without  an 
intermediate  alternative,  an  increasing 
number  of  countries  may  turn  to  first-line 
aircraft  to  fill  their  fighter  needs.  The  P-X. 
with  its  capabilities  tailored  largely  toward 
a  defensive  role,  is  thus  consistent  with  the 
overriding  arms  control  purpose  of  the 
President's  arms  transfer  policy— to  provide 
countries  with  the  weapons  best  suited  for 
their  legitimate  self-defense  purposes. 

The  US  Government  will  not  provide 
funding  for  development  of  the  aircraft,  and 
aircraft  companies  will  assume  all  financial 
and  market  risks.  Interested  companies  can 
proceed,  however,  with  the  assurance  that 
the  US  Government  will  not  disapprove  the 
sale  of  an  intermediate  fighter  aircraft  on 
the  grounds  that  It  was  developed  or  modi- 
fled  solely  for  export.  We  will  continue,  of 
course,  to  apply  all  other  arms  transfer 
policy  criteria  to  any  proposed  sales  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  to  ensure  consistency  with 
our  foreign  policy,  national  security,  and 
arms  control  interests.  In  addition,  any  F-X 
sales  to  countries  covered  by  the  President's 
arms  transfer  ceiling  will  be  accommodated 
within  the  annual  celling. 

Any  U.S.  company  intending  to  promote 
export  sales  of  its  version  of  the  F-X  or  of 
components  for  such  an  aircraft  should 
assure  that  all  requirements  of  the  Interna- 
tional Traffic  in  Arms  Regulations  (ITAR) 
are  adhered  to  t>efore  any  major  sales  pro- 
posals are  made  and/or  any  technical  data 
is  exported.  Since  this  aircraft  will  be  sig- 
nificant combat  equipment  for  the  purposes 
of  the  U.S.  Munitions  List  and  substantial 
production  costs  will  be  Involved,  it  Is  antici- 
pated that  this  aircraft  will  constitute 
major  defense  equipment  (MDE)  as  defined 
In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  Accordingly,  sales  of  this  aircraft  would 
be  subject  to  Section  38(b)(3)  of  that  Act  so 
that,  with  certain  exceptions,  such  sales  will 
have  to  proceed  under  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  procedures. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  not  developed 
detailed  characteristics  for  an  intermediate 
export  fighter;  it  does,  however,  believe 
such  an  aircraft  should  meet  several  general 
criteria.  The  aircraft  should  be  a  multirol» 
fighter  with  strong  air  defense  characteris- 
tics and  somewhat  restricted  ground  attack 
capabilities.  It  should: 

Have  a  primary  mission  of  defending  the 
recipient  country  from  projected  air  threats 
in  the  1980s  and  1990s. 

Have  a  secondary  air-to-ground  capability 
in  close  air  support  of  ground  forces;  be  suf- 
ficiently limited  in  an  offensive  range-pay- 
load  capability  to  categorize  it  clearly  as  not 
in  the  class  of  more  advanced  aircraft. 

Have  lower  cost  and  easier  maintainability 
than  first-line  U.S.  aircraft. 

Not  require  either  an  implicit  or  explicit 
USG  minimum  guaranteed  market. 

Not  easily  be  substantially  upgraded  with- 
out USG  approval. 

President  Calls  Off  Program  To  Trim 
Foreign  Arms  Sales 
(By  George  C.  Wilson) 
President  Carter  has  called  off  his  much- 
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touted  3-year-old  campaign  to  reduce  sales 
of  U.S.  weapons  to  foreign  nations  by  a 
fixed  percentage  each  year. 

Instead  of  striving  to  reduce  arms  sales  by 
another  8  percent  in  fiscal  1980  in  hopes  of 
curbing  international  trafficking,  Carter 
will  iettle  for  the  fiscal  1979  ceiling. 

That  ceiling,  which  applies  to  countries 
outside  of  NATO,  Japan.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  will  be  $9.2  billion  for  fiscal  1980.  A 
State  Department  spokesman  said  yesterday 
that  the  new  celling  represents  the  fiscal 
1979  level  of  $8.43  biUlon,  adjusted  for  Infla 
tlon. 

As  a  presidential  candidate.  Carter 
stressed  the  need  to  restrict  the  worldwide 
flow  of  arms.  He  imposed  an  8  percent  re- 
duction In  noncommercial  arms  sales  to  cell- 
ing countries  between  fiscal  1977  and  1978 
He  ordered  another  8  percent  reduction  be- 
tween 1978  and  1979.  The  cuts  were 
achieved,  with  the  fall  of  the  Shah  and 
Iraii's  subsequent  cancellation  of  many 
arms  orders,  helping  bring  down  the  fiscal 
1979  figure. 

.Secretary  of  Stale  Cyrus  R.  Vance  told 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
Thursday  that  "in  the  absence  of  agreed  in- 
ternational restraint,  we  do  not  plan  to 
reduce  further  the  ceiling  on  our  own  arms 
transfers. 

He  said  that  "while  we  remained  con- 
vinced" that  international  agreements  to  re- 
strict international  arms  sales  "can  contrib- 
ute to  a  safer  world  we  do  not  at  this  time 
foresee  progress." 

Sales  of  U.S.  arms  to  all  foreign  countries, 
including  those  excluded  from  the  ceiling, 
are  expected  to  reach  $14.5  billion  In  fiscal 
1980.  This  compares,  without  adjusting  for 
Inflation,  with  total  sales  of  $11.34  billion  in 
fiscal  1977.  $13.53  billion  In  fiscal  1978  and 
$13  02  billion  in  fiscal  1979.  according  to 
Pentagon  figures. 

In  January.  Carter  made  another  signifi- 
cant change  in  arms  policy  by  permitting 
U.S.  aerospace  firms  to  design  an  "FX" 
fighter  specifically  for  foreign  countries. 
This  was  an  exception  to  the  prohibition  on 
developing  weapons  specially  for  e.xport.  as 
distinguished  from  selling  arms  u.sed  by  U.S. 
forces. 

Matthew  Nimetz,  under  secretary  of  state 
for  security  assistance,  contended  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
cently that  the  FX  would  discourage  foreign 
nations  from  buying  more  sophisticated 
planes. 

He  added  that  the  State  Department  is 
studying  requests  from  several  U.S.  aero- 
space companies  to  discuss  their  FX  designs 
with  21  countries. 

The  companies  must  spend  their  own 
money,  not  the  government's  to  develop  the 
FX,  General  Dynamics  plans  to  offer  a  ver- 
sion of  its  F16  fighter,  powered  by  a  less  .so- 
phisticated engine,  while  Northrop  is  up- 
grading Its  FS  In  hopes  of  capturing  the  FX 
market. 

The  American  FX  aircraft  are  likely  to 
collide  with  the  new  fighter  Israel  has  said 
it  will  build  on  its  own.  Pentagon  officials 
reason  that  the  Israelis  will  have  to  build 
more  planes  than  their  own  forces  can  use 
to  retrieve  development  costs.  This  would 
mean  foreign  sales. 

Although  the  United  States,  because  it 
will  provide  the  engine  for  the  Israeli  plane, 
could  veto  sales  beyond  Israel,  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment would  be  under  heavy  pressure  to 
allow  them. 

This  would  almost  certainly  bring  com- 
plaints from  U.S.  defense  contractors  that 
they  are  spending  their  own  money  to  build 
a  plane  that  must  compete  In  the  Interna- 
tional market  with  an  Israeli  one  financed 
largely  by  U.S.  loans  and  grants.* 
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CHINA  LAKE  AND  RIDGECREST- 
SPECIAL  NEIGHBORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CA!  IFOBNIA 
l.S  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  19S0 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
cans everywhere  pay  tribute  to  our 
Anned  Forces  on  (lesignated  occasions 
such  as  Memorial  Day  and  Armed 
Forces  Day,  but  a  community  in  my 
di.strict  has  planned  a  .special  tribute 
of  its  own  in  addition  to  these  national 
days.  On  May  9,  the  people  of  Ridge- 
crest,  Calif.,  will  honor  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  China  Lake  Naval  Weap- 
ons Center. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  deep  appre- 
ciation to  that  of  the  people  of  Ridge- 
crest,  and  I  would  also  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  briefly  to  chronicle  the 
origins  of  the  two  communities  and 
the  unique  ties  which  have  grown  be- 
tween them. 

Ridgecrest  and  the  Naval  Weapons 
Center  at  China  Lake  are  neighbors, 
very  special  neighbors.  Both  began  in 
the  vastness  of  California's  Mojave 
Desert  after  the  Naval  Ordinance  "Test 
Station  (NOTS).  now  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Center,  was  established  in  Novem- 
ber 1943. 

The  tiny  cluster  of  farmhouses  and  a 
dairy  that  then  existed  at  a  dusty 
desert  crossroad  grew  to  become  the 
modern  city  of  Ridgecrest— Kern 
County's  second  largest  incorporated 
community— and  the  emptiness  of  the 
desert  grew  into  the  sophisticated  lab- 
oratories and  instrumented  ranges  of 
the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  whose 
budget  of  $278  million  annually  s'jp- 
port=;  the  area's  economy. 

Whi  II  "onstruction  crews  came  to 
build  NOTS,  they  needed  places  to 
live,  stores  and  markets  and  schools. 
And  the  need  was  met  by  pioneers 
willing  to  move  to  the  desolate  beauty 
of  the  Mojave  to  provide  these  serv- 
ices. 

As  World  War  II  ended  and  the 
building  of  the  free  world's  largest 
Navy  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  base  sped  up,  these  new 
pioneers  settled  in  what  became 
Ridgecrest  to  make  their  homes  and  to 
continue  to  provide  the  goods,  serv- 
ices, and  amenities  needed  by  the  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  support  person- 
nel of  the  base. 

The  two  communities  grew  and  pros- 
pered together  as  the  men  and  women 
of  both  worked  together  to  establish 
schools,  build  churches,  and  provide 
good  homes  for  their  families, 

Ridgecrest  became  Incorporated  in 
1963— and  the  closeness  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  two  communities 
Is  underscored  by  the  number  of  Navy 
employees  who  have  used  their  off- 
duty  hours  to  serve  as  city  council 
members,  as  city  planners,  and  to  vol- 
unteer their  skills  and  knowledge  to 
help  their  neighbors  and  themselves. 

Just  as  the  two  communities  shared 
a  mutual  concern  for  the  quality  of 
life,    enlightened    leadership    among 
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both  permitted  them  to  share  facilities 
and  resources  in  order  to  enhance  that 
quality  of  life.  Business  and  commer- 
cial facilities  are  located  in  the  city  of 
Ridgecrest;  many  of  the  recreational 
facilities  for  both  are  located  on  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center:  Golf  course, 
tennis  courts,  and  playing  fields.  Tele- 
vision signal  receivers  located  on  the 
Naval  Weapons  Center  allow  Ridge- 
crest to  receive  television  progrsming 
from  Los  Angeles,  some  150  miles 
distant. 

The  children  of  the  Indian  Wells 
Valley  have  always  been  especially 
considered,  because  these  two  commu- 
nities are  family  oriented.  Together 
they  have  built  excellent  educational 
facilities;  the  Sierra  Sands  School  Dis- 
trict encompasses  schools  on  the  Naval 
Weapons  Center  and  in  ihe  city  of 
Ridgecrest,  with  school  board  mem- 
bership from  both  communities  to  pro- 
vide leadership  and  guidance. 

Historically,  pioneers  have  needed  to 
work  together  to  survive.  Ridgecrest 
and  China  Lake  have  now  passed  well 
beyond  a  pioneering  stage,  but  the  co- 
operation that  began  in  the  early  days 
has  thrived  along  with  the  two  com- 
munities. 

When  Ridgecrest  was  incoi-porated, 
much  of  the  area's  population  lived  on 
what  was  then  NOTS.  Today  the  bulk 
of  the  population  lives  in  Ridgecrest, 
but  they  don't  consider  themselves  as 
belonging  on  one  side  or  the  other  of 
the  fence  that  marks  the  edge  of  Navy 
land;  rather  on  both  sides. 

As  Capt.  Will  Haff,  Naval  Weapons 
Center  commander,  has  phrased  so 
well,  "the  community  is  us  and  we  are 
they.  In  effect,  its  all  just  one  big 
family." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  commander,  and  I  would  like 
to  add  that  this  family  in  the  Mojave 
Desert  will  continue  to  prosper  as  it 
handles  the  vital,  important  mission  of 
helping  to  keep  our  Nation  strong  and 
free.# 


IRA  GREIFER,  M.D. 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YOFK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  call  to  the  attention  of  this 
Congress  and  otir  Nation  the  accom- 
plishments of  Ira  Grtifer,  M.D.  For 
over  20  years.  Dr.  Greifer  has  served 
with  dedication  and  commitment  as  a 
physician,  researcher,  and  humanitar- 
ian. He  has  pioneered  many  break- 
throughs in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
public  health,  and  pediatrics.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  been  actively  Involved 
with  the  legi-slative  process  and  was  in- 
strumental in  the  passage  of  several 
laws  benefiting  millions  of  children. 

The  Kidney  Foundation  of  New 
York  has  recognized  Dr.  Greifer's 
achievements  and  will  publicly  honor 
him  with  a  testimonial  dinner  on  May 
10,  1980.  It  will  be  attended  by  admir- 
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ing  colleagues  and  members  of  a  grate- 
ful community.  Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr  Greifer's  dedication  will  serve  as  a 
permanent  inspiration  to  his  col- 
leagues, fellow  citizens,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  oc- 
ca.sions  on  behalf  of  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  my  constituents  and  our 
Nation.  It  is  indeed  a  particular  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  speak  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  one  of  our  leading  citi- 
zens in  calling  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  work  of  Ira  Greifer,  M.D  • 


MARYLAND  SENATE  HONORS 
BALTIMORE  BRAILLE  ASSOCI- 
ATION 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Baltimore  Braille  Asscxri- 
ation  is  an  organization  of  Maryland 
Penitentiary  inmates.  This  group  is 
dedicated  to  facilitating  the  provision 
of  marketable  vocational  skill  training, 
academic  education,  and  relevant  psy- 
chological and  family  services  for  in- 
mates. The  organization  Is  also  dedi- 
cated to  the  encouragement  of  com- 
munity self-help  groups  and  citizens 
that  develop  individual  advancement 
and  achievement  programs  for  those 
who  are  incarcerated. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me.  Donald  H. 
Blackwell,  president  of  the  Baltimore 
Braille  Association  stated: 

We  a.s  citizens  cannot  tolerate  crime,  nor 
should  we  coddle  prisoners,  but  we  must 
work  to  diminish  criminal  activity. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember  that 
the  majority  of  men  incarcerated  will  be  re- 
turned to  society. 

How  they  return  is  the  responsibility  of 
ihe  citizens  of  Maryland,  the  members  of 
our  Legislature  and  the  employees  of  the 
Division  of  Correctional  Services— to  pro- 
vide marketable  vocational  skills,  academic 
education,  relevent  psychological  and 
family  services  and  encourage  community 
self-help  groups  and  citizens  that  develop 
individual  advancement  and  aciiievement 
programs  for  the  men  confined. 

Working  together  we  can  accomplish  any 
goal,  working  without  special  interest,  with- 
out self  or  individual  gain  as  our  motivation 
we  can  make  a  positive  impact  on  those  men 
•*ho  have  given  up  on  the  sjstem. 

I  am  proud  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
Maryland  State  Senates  resolution, 
presented  on  January  11,  1980,  which 
congratulates  the  Baltimore  Braille 
Association  for  their  dedicated  work  in 
producing  materials  for  the  handi 
capped, 

Senat*  RESOLtrrioN  18 

Be  it  hereby  known  to  all  th'.t  the  Senate 
of  Maryland  offers  Its  sinccrest  congratula- 
Uons  to  Baltimore  Braille  Association  (an 
orcanization  of  Maryland  Penitentiary  in- 
mates) in  recognition  of  Their  dedicated 
work  in  producing  materials  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  entire  membership  extends  best 
wishes  on  this  memorable  occasion  and  dir- 
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ecta  this  rwoiuuon  be  presented  on  this       Julian  has  always  shown  a  keen  f ore- 

llth  day  of  January  I9«)^  sight     in    charting     business     trends 

joHw  J.  BISHOP  jr       throughout  his  career.  In  the  postwar 
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ABA  PRESS  CONFERENCE  ON 
REGULATORY  REFORM 


April  29,  1980 
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to  see  regulatory  reform  become  a  battle  agenciei'  own  conclusions  concerning  their  With  me  thli  momlnt  ti  Richard  B. 
ground  for  struggles  for  power  or  political  statutory  authority  and  the  factual  prem-  Smith,  the  chairman  of  the  ABA's  Coordt- 
credlt  within  and  among  the  Congress  and    ises  of  some  rulemaking.  We  strongly  sup-    nating  Group  on  Regulatory  Refonn  which 
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ecta  this  resolution  be  presented  on  this 
11th  dajr  of  January  1980. 

JoHx  J.  Bishop,  Jr. 
Senator* 


ON  CONGRATXTLATINO  LOCAL 
WINNERS  OP  1980  NATIONAL 
MARITIME  POSTER  CONTEST 


HON.  RONALD  M.  MOHL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THZ  HOUSK  OP  RXPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
four  high  school  students,  from  the 
23d  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  on 
their  awards  in  the  "1980  National 
Maritime  Poster  Contest."  Sponsored 
by  the  Commerce  Department's  Mari- 
time Administration,  the  purpose  of 
the  contest  is  to  bring  greater  public 
awareness  on  the  importance  of  D.S. 
cargo  ships  and  shipbuilding  In  all  50 
States  of  the  Union. 

This  yepr'3  theme  was  "Ship  Amer- 
ica •••  It  Costs  No  More."  This  Is  the 
promotional  phrase  of  the  National 
Maritime  Council,  a  group  of  top  marl- 
time  industry  officials  of  both  man- 
agement and  labor,  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage greater  shipper  utilization  of 
merchant  vessels  flying  the  U.S.  flag. 

Regina  Hartman  of  Parma  Heights 
is  a  first-place  winner.  And  Lynn 
Kubln,  David  Hess,  and  Joe  Tymoszc- 
zuk.  aU  of  Parma,  are  second-prize 
winners. 

My  heartiest  congratulations  to 
them  all.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  JULIAN 
VIRTUE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCALirOIUTIA 
IH  TH«  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  I.  1980.  the  Lincoln 
Clubs  of  Los  Angeles  County  will  pre- 
sent their  annual  "Outstanding  Re- 
publican" award  to  Mr.  Julian  A. 
Virtue  at  a  tribute  dirmer  at  the  Cen- 
tury Plaza  Hotel  in  Century  City. 
While  I  will  be  unable  to  attend.  I 
wanted  to  take  a  moment  here  in  the 
Congress  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
Just  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  believe 
that  It  is  fitting  for  Mr.  Virtue  to  be 
the  first  person  so  honored. 

Julian  Virtue  Is  a  living  example  of 
the  American  dream.  In  1926.  he  and 
his  brother  created  the  U.S.  Plating 
Co.  in  the  backyard  of  their  home  on 
West  97th  Street  in  Los  Angeles.  Be- 
ginning with  custom  work,  they  built 
the  firm  Into  a  full-scale  manufactur- 
ing concern. 

By  the  early  1930's  the  Virtue 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Co.  was  ex- 
panding, hiring  additional  employees. 
and  developing  new  customers  despite 
the  effects  of  the  depression. 
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Julian  has  always  shown  a  keen  fore- 
sight in  charting  business  trends 
throughout  his  career.  In  the  postwar 
period,  he  anticipated  the  rapid 
growth  of  southern  California  and  his 
company  became  a  primary  supplier  of 
dinette  sets  to  the  young  families  be- 
ginning new  lives  in  an  expanding 
economy. 

At  a  time  when  others  would  have 
been  content  to  rest  on  their  laurels, 
satisfied  with  material  success.  Julian 
decided  to  launch  another  business  of 
his  own.  In  1950.  he  formed  the  Vlrco 
Manufacturing  Corp.  and  built  a  large 
plant  on  South  Vermont  Avenue  in 
Los  Angeles.  Sensing  the  growing  need 
for  suppliers  of  school  furniture,  he 
beg£Ln  modestly  by  providing  only  one 
customer  with  desks,  chairs,  and 
tables,  but  was  soon  selling  school  sup- 
plies and  equipment  across  the  United 
States. 

Today  that  same  plant  serves  as  the 
executive  offices  of  Vlrco's  now  vast 
manufacturing  and  sales  efforts,  over- 
seeing a  company  of  more  than  1,500 
employees,  with  six  major  facilities 
from  coast  to  coast,  several  ware- 
houses, and  annual  sales  over  $100 
million. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  business  world, 
Julian  has  been  an  active  member  olf 
community  and  service  organizations. 
He  Is  a  past  president  of  the  Down- 
town Los  Angeles  Optimists.  He  has 
also  served  many  yetirs  as  an  officer 
and  director  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  as  well  as 
being  a  member  of  the  highly  respect- 
ed Salvation  Army  board  of  directors. 

Julian  has  also  shown  a  commitment 
to  young  people  by  funding  the  Julian 
Virtue  Chair  of  Economics  at  Pepper- 
dine  University.  He  hopes  that  by  so 
doing,  he  will  enable  young  people  to 
understand  the  free  enterprise  system 
that  has  blessed  this  country. 

Julian  and  his  wife.  Elvira,  have  four 
children,  and  all  three  of  his  sons  have 
become  active  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community. 

As  a  committed  American  and  patri- 
ot. Julian  has  taken  an  active  role  In 
supporting  candidates  for  political 
office  who  share  his  principles  and  be- 
liefs. He  has  sought  no  recognition  or 
publicity  for  his  many  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  his  community,  but  his 
integrity  is  widely  known. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  this  Ameri- 
can success  story  serves  to  remind  all 
of  us  of  the  tremendous  opportunities 
offered  by  the  free  market  system  to 
those  willing  to  work  hard  and  perse- 
vere even  In  difficult  times.  I  con- 
gratulate Julian  on  this  deserved  pres- 
tigious award,  and  wish  him  God- 
speed in  all  of  his  future  endeavors. 
Julian,  with  dynamic  Americans  like 
you  leading  the  way.  our  future  Is 
secure.  Thanks  for  loving  your  com- 
munity and  your  country  so  deeply.* 
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ABA  PRESS  CONFERENCE  ON 
REGULATORY  REFORM 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  the  distinguished  president 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Mr. 
Leonard  S.  Janofsky.  held  a  press  con- 
ference at  the  Capitol  on  legislation 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  make 
Improvements  in  the  Federal  regula- 
tory process.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  Mr.  Janofsky's  thoughtful 
comments: 

Statement  op  Leonard  S.  Janopskt 
Since  early  last  fall  the  Congress  and  the 
Administration  have  devoted  substantial 
amounts  of  time  and  effort  to  the  creation 
of  much-needed  regulatory  reform  legisla- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association  ap- 
plauds this  effort.  We  also  appreciate  the 
willingness  of  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  listen  to  the  views  of  the  organized 
bar.  Pour  years  ago  we  undertook  an  in- 
depth  study  of  regulatory  reform,  which  led 
to  the  Justly  respected  report  of  our  Com- 
mission on  Law  and  the  Economy.  "Federal 
Regulation;  Roads  to  Reform".  RepresenU- 
tlves  of  the  Association  have  testified  many 
times  on  these  bills,  and  we  have  established 
a  Coordinating  Group  on  Regulatory 
Reform  to  follow  through  and  demonstrate 
our  collective  determination  that  reform  be 
enacted. 

My  purposes  In  asking  you  here  this 
morning  are  to  focus  attention  on  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  regulatory  reform  as  Con- 
gress enters  what  we  hope  will  be  the  final 
phase  of  its  efforts,  to  offer  some  principles 
for  choice  among  the  several  contending 
bills,  and  to  call  attention  to  some  needed 
additions  to  those  bills. 

As  lawyers,  we  acknowledge  the  necessary 
role  of  federal  regulation  in  our  mixed  econ- 
omy In  contributing  to  the  nation's  health, 
safety,  and  general  well-being. 

But  overly  complex  regulation.  Inefficient 
regulation,  conflicting  regulation,  and 
simply  unnecessary  regulation  impose  sig- 
nificant costs  on  business  and  on  the  con- 
suming public.  These  costs  take  on  particu- 
larly grave  significance  In  our  current  eco- 
nomic climate.  If  ever  we  could  afford  them, 
we  cannot  afford  them  now.  Prompt  enact- 
ment of  regulatory  reform  legislation  is  a 
vital  concern  for  us  all. 

What  are  the  elements  regulatory  reform 
legislation  must  embody  to  rise  above  mean- 
ingless tinkering  with  the  current  system? 
First.  It  must  improve  regulation  Itself,  by 
forcing  regulators  to  consider  seriously  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  regulation  and  the  al- 
ternatives to  regulation  before  tbey  regu- 
late; and  by  reducing  procedural  complexity 
and  delays.  Second.  It  must  contribute  to  ra- 
tional and  efficient  government— It  must  im- 
prove coordination  among  different  regula- 
tory agencies;  It  must  force  politically  ac- 
countable officials— Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent—to assume  clear,  direct,  and  appropri- 
ate responsibility  for  the  manner  in  which 
government  regulation  affects  us  all;  and  it 
must  recognize  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
courts. 

We  In  the  American  Bar  Association  Insist 
that  Congress  pass  and  the  President  sign 
legislation  that  meets  these  tests,  and  will 
not  support  legislation  that  does  not.  None 
of  us  wants  to  see  government  made  any 
more  complex  than  it  Is,  or  than  it  has  to  be 
to  accomplish  the  purposes  which  the  coun- 
try requires.  And  we  particularly  don't  want 
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to  see  regulatory  reform  become  a  battle 
ground  for  struggles  for  power  or  political 
credit  within  and  among  the  Congress  and 
the  White  House.  It  is  a  time  for  statesman- 
ship. 

Happily,  committees  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  made  substantial  prog- 
ress, and  their  efforts  have  been  comple- 
mented by  the  Administration's  ground- 
breaking Executive  Order  12044.  But  the 
work  done  to  date,  and  to  be  continued  later 
this  morning  and  in  the  coming  days  In  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  committees, 
still  falls  short.  Obviously,  I  can't  go  into 
the  detail  with  you  this  morning  that  we 
have  undertaken  with  these  committees. 
But  it  does  seem  important  to  make  these 
major  points: 

Let  me  take  up  the  structural  Issues  at  the 
outset.  I  have  three  points  on  that: 

First,  we  believe  Congress  must  recognize 
the  constitutional  role  of  the  President  as 
the  central  coordinator  and  overseer  of  gov- 
ernment. In  which  we  Include  governmental 
regulation.  His  is  the  responsibility  to 
assure  that  all  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
and  Congress  must  provide  for.  not  frus- 
trate, appropriate  executive  branch  over- 
sight and  coordination  of  federal  regulation. 
That  means  more  presidential  Involvement 
In  the  policy  activities  of  Independent  regu- 
latory bodies  rather  than  fragmented  and 
conflicting  regulatory  coordination,  or  no 
coordination  at  all.  The  pending  House  leg- 
Islatlop,  as  we  understand  It.  reasonably 
meets  most  of  these  needs.  But  the  two 
Senate  bills,  particularly  S.  262,  create  cum- 
bersome oversight  structures  that  fall  to 
recognize  the  President's  necessary  role. 
Oversight  of  regulatory  impact  analyses  be- 
longs in  the  Executive  branch  and  not  in 
the  Comptroller  General,  an  arm  of  the 
Congress;  but  even  the  Regulatory  Policy 
Board  contemplated  by  S.  2147,  as  It  would 
be  constituted,  represents  an  unfortunata 
Incursion  on  Presidential  authority. 

Second,  Congress  needs  to  improve  the  co- 
ordination of  its  own  oversight  efforts  on 
regulation  issues  rather  than  make  Incuir- 
sions  on  executive  or  Judicial  responsibility. 
We  strenuously  oppose  enactment  of  broad 
congressional  veto  laws  In  any  form;  this  is 
Impractical,  misguided  legislation,  unre- 
sponsive to  the  public's  call  for  reform  and 
of  questionable  constitutionality.  Instead, 
we  urge  Congress  to  consider  seriously,  as 
we  are  doing,  the  thoughtful  proposal  re- 
cently put  forth  by  Congressman  Moakley 
for  creating  a  select  committee  to  promote 
regular  and  coordinated  legislative  review  of 
agency  rules,  and  appropriate  legislative  re- 
sponse. 

If  legislative  veto  of  individual  regulations 
is  a  bad  idea,  some  effective  form  of  periodic 
congressional  reexamination  of  the  need  for 
regulation  Is  a  good  one  and  long  overdue. 
Congress  should  provide  for  periodic  reviews 
of  federal  agencies  and  programs,  but  In 
limited  number  and  In  a  sequence  requested 
by  the  President.  Prompt  Senate  and  House 
action  on  such  legislation— preferably 
sunset  but  high  noon  moves  In  the  right  di- 
rection-would strengthen  Congress'  tradi- 
tional oversight  role.  Congress  is  the  proper 
body  to  determine  whether  regulatory  func- 
tions should  be  altered,  or  phased-out  if  no 
longer  necessary  or  beyond  remedial  correc- 
tion. 

Third,  In  those  areas  of  administrative  law 
where  neither  congressional  nor  presiden- 
tial oversight  is  appropriate,  we  urge  direct- 
ing federal  courts  to  take  a  "hard  look"  at 
whether  agency  rules  are  within  a  particu- 
lar agency's  congressional  mandate,  and 
whether  there  is  a  substantial  evidentiary 
basis  for  factual  determinations  In  rulemak- 
ing. In  the  past,  the  Federal  Judiciary  has 
given  too  much  deference  to  the  Federal 
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agencies'  own  conclusions  concerning  their 
statutory  authority  and  the  factual  prem- 
ises of  some  rulemaking.  We  strongly  sup- 
port enactment  of  the  carefully  modified 
version  of  the  Bumpers  Amendment  which 
Senator  Bumpers  and  Representative 
McClory,  among  others,  have  advocated, 
and  which  thus  far  is  not  Included  In  any 
bilL 

Now  let  me  move  from  the  theme  of  gov- 
ernmental structure  to  the  procedures  and 
practices  of  the  agencies  themselves. 

All  the  bills  contain  provisions  for  regula- 
tory analyses  of  the  Impact  of  major  regula- 
tions, and  periodic  review  by  the  agencies  of 
their  existing  regulations.  We  strongly  sup- 
port these  provisions,  but  they  are  not 
enough.  Just  as  it  is  Important  to  provide 
restructuring  of  political  and  Judicial  over- 
sight of  agency  processes,  those  processes 
themselves  should  be  reformed,  both  to 
avoid  uimecessary  delays  and  to  Increase 
their  Integrity  and  openness. 

Taking  first  the  general  Issue  of  delay,  we 
are  pleased  to  see  Innovative  provisions  In 
all  the  proposed  bills,  as  we  have  urged,  for 
modified  agency  proceedings.  These  provi- 
sions wIU  permit  the  prompt  disposition  of  a 
case  covered  by  them  if  there  are  no  signifi- 
cant facta  In  Issue.  Avoidance  of  delays 
would  also  be  served  by  balanced  provisions 
concerning  agency  subpoena  authority.  The 
pending  bills  have  useful  measures  on  both 
these  subjects  but  are  still  subject  to  fur- 
ther Improvement. 

On  the  general  Issue  of  agency  Integrity 
and  openness,  there  is  also  more  ground  to 
cover.  The  bills  do  not  sufficiently  assure 
that  agency  fact-finding  will  be  conducted 
only  on  the  record  by  Independent  hearing 
officers.  Our  view  Is  that  agency  personnel 
comjnitted  to  a  particular  point  of  view  in  a 
case  should  have  no  role  In  deciding  it  at 
any  stage.  And  the  fact  finders,  who  are  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges,  should  continue  to 
have  tenure  to  assure  their  Independence. 
Current  law  respecting  administrative  law 
judges  should  be  changed,  however,  to  en- 
courage appointments  meeting  the  highest 
standards  of  qualification  and  to  provide  for 
subsequent,  objective  performance  reviews. 
The  House  legislation  does  not  yet  address 
these  Issues,  and  only  one  of  the  Senate 
bills  is  satisfactory  with  respect  to  them. 

Responsiveness  of  agencies  to,  and  over- 
sight by,  elected  officials  and  the  courts 
should  be  supplemented  with  direct  Involve- 
ment of  affected  segments  of  the  public  In 
the  regulatory  process.  The  ABA  has  long 
sought  legislation  th..t  would  provide  for 
funding  to  smaU  businesses,  citizen  organl- 
Eattons  and  Individuals  with  distinctive  con- 
tributions to  make,  who  could  not  otherwise 
afford  to  participate  in  agency  proceedings. 
The  revised  public  participation  provisions 
of  S.  262  are  better.  In  this  respect,  than  the 
comparable  provisions  in  the  House  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  have  outlined,  many  of  these  essen- 
tial reforms  have  been  included  In  one  or 
more  of  the  pending  bills;  but  a  few  of  these 
recommendations  have  not  received  the  at- 
tention they  require;  and  yet  others  are 
present  only  In  flawed  form. 

We  believe  the  public  Is  entitled  to  a  full 
measure  of  regulatory  reform  relief,  to  the 
successful  completion  of  Congress'  travels 
down  the  several  Roads  to  Reform  of  Feder- 
al Regulation. 

President  Carter.  Senators  Riblcoff. 
Percy.  Kennedy,  Culver,  Laxalt  and  Bump- 
ers, Congressmen  Danlelson.  Anderson. 
Moakley  and  McClory,  and  many  others  in 
the  Congress  have  all  been  making  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  complete  legislative  action  by 
this  summer.  I  pledge  to  them  the  continu- 
ing support  and  assistance  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  that  endeavor. 
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with  me  this  morning  la  Richard  B. 
Smltti.  the  chairman  of  the  ABA's  Coordt- 
nating  Oroup  on  Regulatory  Reform  which 
has  spearheaded  the  AaodaUon's  assist- 
ance to  Congress.  Also  present  is  Profeaor 
Clark  Byse  of  Harvard  Law  School,  one  of 
the  Group's  consultants.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  you 
might  have. 

Thank  you.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AL  LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OP  massachusxtts 
in  THE  HODSK  OT  KKPBXSDrrATIVIS 

Tuesday,  April  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  dinner  held  by  the  Americans 
for  Democratic  Action  in  Boston. 
Mass.,  State  Representative  Michael  J. 
Barrett  delivered  a  moving  tribute  to 
our  recently  fallen  colleague,  Allard 
Lowensteln. 

His  recollection  of  Al  Lowensteln  re- 
flects what  many  of  us  feel  In  our 
hearts.  I  would  like  to  share  the  words 
of  Representative  Barrett  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

His  tribute  follows: 

AUARO  LOWENSTKHr  A  RBCOIXBCnOH 

(By  Michael  Barrett) 

Once  In  his  life,  Just  once,  Al  slowed  down 
long  enough  to  write  a  book— about  apart- 
held  In  South  Africa.  And  as  happens  some- 
times when  you  write,  a  Journalistic  portrait 
of  someone  you've  come  to  know  and  admire 
turns  out  to  be  a  bit  of  a  self-portrait  as 
well.  When  Al  set  about  to  deacribe  Michael 
Scott,  a  priest  and  civil  rights  activist,  this  is 
what  he  noticed: 

"(H)e  makes  these  causes  his  life,  until  It 
is  easy  to  forget  that  he  too  must  grow 
weary  and  discouraged,  must  on  occasion 
wonder  If  his  will  ever  t>e  a  time  of  rest.  But 
no  hint  of  such  things  escapes  (him)  as  he 
dashes  about  from  meeting  to  meeting,  in- 
variably late,  often  lost,  collecting  and  for- 
getting briefcases  and  documents  and  bits  of 
paper  with  notes  and  addresaea.  doing  alone 
the  work  that  most  men  would  shy  from  at- 
tempting with  a  staff  of  half  a  dosen." 

When  I  first  met  Al  in  1971.  he  was  doing 
alone  some  work  which  no  one  else  in  the 
country  could  have  persuaded  a  staff  to  un- 
dertake! He  was  laying  a  groundwork  to 
dimip  Richard  Nixon  from  the  Presidency 
In  1972,  by  moblllziiig  those  newly  enfran- 
chised IS-  to  21-year-olds  arouiKl  opposition 
to  the  Vietnam  War.  I  signed  up  to  work 
full-time  on  the  project,  which  ADA  spon- 
sored. When  I  came  to  know  Al  better.  I 
found  myself  struck  by  the  romance  to  his 
life;  he  represents  for  political  activism 
what  Woody  Guthrie  represents  for  folk 
music;  he  spent  his  time  roaming  this  coun- 
try, offering  his  organizing  skills  to  poor 
people  and  to  the  friends  of  poor  people, 
the  way  Outtirie  offered  his  songs.  You 
could  leave  your  home  in  Boston  for  Minne- 
sota, to  pull  25.000  people  Into  a  hockey 
rink  because  Al  said  you  could  do  It,  and  dis- 
cover that  he  knew  every  liberal  In  the 
Democratic-Farmer-Labor  Party.  You  could 
go  down  to  Texas  to  mount  an  anti-war 
voter  registration  conference  within  miles  of 
the  LBJ  Ranch,  and  find  that  Al  was  a  good 
or  boy  to  every  antlestabllahment  hell- 
raiser  from  Senator  Ralph  Yarborough  to 
Sissy  Farenthold  to  Roimle  Dugger.  You 
could  find  yourself  a  guest  of  Mr.  Dugger, 
editor  of  the  Texas  Observer,  and  learn  that 
he  had  known  Al  for  almost  20  years,  begin- 
ning In  1952.  when  Dugger  tiad  edited  the 
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student  paper  at  the  University  of  Texas 

and  this  young  fellow  from  New  York  was 

making  hte  way  around  southern  college     j^g  dissension  among  the  Western  alll- 

towna.  daring  people  to  supoort  Adlal  Ste-     __.- 


of  Afghanistan  and  increasing  Soviet 
bellicosity  In  the  region,  and  contlnu- 
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Mayor  Royer  reminds  us  that  we 
must  approach  the  budget  in  human 
terms,  and  not  forget  the  burden  that 
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cutting  the  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. There  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  our 
outrage  at  the  Senate's  action  in  holding 
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grams  which  are  vital  to  the  cities  which 
have  thus  far  survived  the  budget  cut  or 
have  been  trimmed  In  a  responsible  manner. 
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the  team  are:  Omotimde  Adunni, 
Anne  Andrews,  and  Nick  Thompson, 
all  of  Pullerton;  their  faculty  adviser 
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•tudent  paper  at  the  University  of  Texas 
and  this  young  fellow  from  New  York  was 
malitng  his  way  around  southern  college 
towns,  daring  people  to  support  Adlal  Ste- 
venson. 

No  wonder  Al  was  able  to  feel  the  energy 
was  there  to  drive  Lyndon  Johnson  from 
office,  when  no  one  else  could.  No  wonder 
that  he  stood  alone  In  those  yean  for  his 
boldness;  he  could  wrap  his  mind  around  na- 
tional strategies  for  advancing  liberal  issues 
the  way  other  people  analyze  town  meeting 
warrants. 

I  remember  a  time  In  1971  when  Al  and 
Congressman  Pete  McCloskey  appeared  on 
BUI  Buckley's  "Firing  Line."  Buckley  tried 
to  stir  up  some  mischief  by  asking  McClos- 
key if.  In  opposing  Mr.  Nixon  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination,  be  was  letting  himself 
be  "used"  by  Allard  Lowenstein.  Not  at  all. 
Pete  said.  In  fact,  once  the  race  heated  up. 
he  expected  Al's  energies  to  go  toward  find- 
ing an  anti-war  Democrat  to  run  against  the 
President. 

"Oh  no."  Buckley  said.  "You  underestl- 
miite  Mr.  Lowenstein.  If  things  go  according 
to  his  plan  for  us.  the  country's  choice  In 
November  wUi  consist  of  an  anti-war  Demo- 
crat nmnlng  against  you!" 

Mr.  Buckley's  comment  points  up  what 
we've  lost.  In  losing  Al— the  sheer  range  of 
his  thinking,  of  his  audacity. 

And  we  shall  have  to  find  new  reserves  of 
one  other  quality.  No  one  less  than  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  wrote  the  Introduction  to  "Brutal 
Mandate,"  Al's  book  I  mentioned  earlier. 

"I  have  known  Mr.  Lowenstein  for  many 
years."  she  wrote.  "He  Is  a  person  of  unusu- 
al ability  and  complete  Integrity.  I  think  he 
wUl  always  fight  crusades,  because  injustice 
fills  him  with  a  sense  of  rebellion." 

Well,  in  this  belt-tightened,  strictly  disci- 
plined time  we  seem  about  to  enter,  we're 
likely  to  hear  repeated  calls  for  close  co- 
operation in  this  government  effort,  and 
close  conformity  to  this  government  norm. 
A  sense  of  rebellion  in  the  face  of  Injustice 
may  become  the  country's  next  depleted  re- 
source, and  Al  would  look  to  the  people  in 
this  room  to  restore  the  supply.* 


THE  RESCUE  NOSSION 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  the  D.S.  rescue  mission  to 
free  the  American  hostages  In  Tehran 
deeply  saddens  us  all.  My  heart  goes 
out  to  the  families  of  the  eight  brave 
men  who  lost  their  lives  In  the  at- 
tempt and  to  the  families  of  the 
American  hostages  whose  hopes  for 
the  return  of  their  loved  ones  remain 
unfulfilled. 

Despite  the  mission's  outcome,  this 
undertaking  stirred  In  me  as  in  so 
many  others,  some  sense  of  relief.  Fi- 
nally, after  so  many  humiliations  at 
the  hands  of  Iran,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment was  demonstrating  a  willingness 
to  take  action  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  hostages.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
United  States  did  not  take  this  step 
sooner— in  the  days  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  November  4  seizure  of  our 
Embassy  rather  than  delaying  action 
for  6  months. 

For,  in  this  8-month  period,  we  have 
witnessed  a  growing  deterioration  in 
Iranian  stability,  the  Soviet  invasion 
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of  Afghanistan  and  increasing  Soviet 
bellicosity  in  the  region,  and  continu- 
ing dissension  among  the  Western  alli- 
ance. These  dangerous  trends  are  all 
related  to  U.S.  preoccupation  with  the 
Iranian  crisis  and  to  U.S.  handling  of 
this  crisis.  In  displaying  a  lack  of  re- 
solve toward  Iran  and  in  vacUiating  in 
Its  approach  to  the  crisis,  the  United 
States  has  invited  further  Iranian  and 
Soviet  aggression. 

Soviet  disdain  of  the  United  States 
in  the  region  Is  increasingly  open  with 
the  UJSJS.R.  now  building  its  troop 
strength  along  the  Iranian  border. 
Iran,  which  has  committed  an  act  of 
war  in  seizing  and  holding  our  diplo- 
matic representatives,  is  now  display- 
ing the  bodies  of  American  servicemen 
In  Tehran.  The  Iranian  authorities 
have  no  respect  for  the  American  dead 
in  doing  such  a  dastardly  act  than 
they  have  for  the  living. 

The  I»resldent's  desire  to  keep  the 
fact  and  timing  of  the  rescue  mission 
secret  prior  to  its  Initiation  was,  I  be- 
lieve, understandable  and  reasonable. 
In  administration  briefings  of  Con- 
gress, it  was  clear  that  contingency 
rescue  plans  did  exist.  And  the  Presi- 
dent had  stated  clearly  that  he  was 
ruling  out  no  options.  What  remained 
undisclosed  was  the  timing  and  details 
of  the  rescue  operation.  Enlarging  the 
circle  of  those  aware  in  advance  of  the 
mission  would,  however,  only  have  in- 
creased the  risk  of  Its  failure  and  pro- 
voked dangerous  consequences. 

Yet,  I  also  strongly  believe  that  It  is 
now  critical  to  conduct  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  why  the  mission  failed. 
Thus.  I  have  urged  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Mr.  Price,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  to  undertake  an  exhaustive 
joint  examination  of  the  rescue  mis- 
sion, its  conception,  and  implementa- 
tion. It  Is  urgent  that  Congress  under- 
stand why  the  mission  did  not  succeed. 
Do  the  mechanical  failures  of  three 
RH-53  helicopters  Indicate  widespread 
mechanical,  maintenance,  and  readi- 
ness problems  or  do  they  merely  con- 
stitute a  fluke?  Until  we  clear  up  the 
numerous  and  serious  questions  sur- 
rounding this  mission.  I  believe  that 
doubts  about  U.S.  military  capabilities 
among  both  allies  and  adversaries  will 
persist.  This  could  have  a  long-term 
negative  impact  on  U.S.  security.* 
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SEATTLE  MAYOR  ON  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINCTOI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  all 
the  talk  about  balancing  the  budget, 
we  should  not  ignore  the  impact  the 
choices  we  make  will  have  on  our  Na- 
tion's cities.  I  am  introducing  into  the 
Record  today  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Charles  Royer,  mayor  of  Seattle. 
Wash. 


Mayor  Royer  reminds  us  that  we 
must  approach  the  budget  in  human 
terms,  and  not  forget  the  burden  that 
Indiscriminate  budget-cutting  can 
have  on  the  people  who  live  in  our 
urban  areas. 

I  recommend  this  excellent  corre- 
spondence to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

April  16, 1980. 

Hon.  DOH  BONKER. 

Houte  of  Repreaentativex 
Waahinffton,  D.C 

Dkak  Concrkssman  Boitker:  The  state  of 
the  economy  Is  of  grave  concern  to  all 
Americans.  The  inflation  gripping  our 
nation  Is  a  personal  hardship  for  everyone, 
but  the  Impact  on  the  poor,  the  elderly  and 
others  on  fixed  incomes  Is  devastating.  In 
every  Seattle  neighborhood.  I  meet  people 
whose  main  goal  is  to  remain  independent 
and  self-sufficient,  but  who  are  frightened 
for  their  future  as  rents,  health  and  food 
costs  move  beyond  their  reach.  I  also  see 
the  effect  on  dty  government  as  the  cost  of 
providing  every  basic  service  grows  beyond 
our  budget.  It  Is  critical  to  the  future  of  this 
country  that  the  President  and  Congress 
bring  this  monster  under  control. 

However.  I  do  not  want  to  see  those  most 
Injured  by  Inflation,  the  same  people  who 
cannot  protect  themselves  with  growth 
stocks  and  tax  shelters,  become  the  victims 
of  our  efforts  to  halt  inflation.  I  believe 
moot  mayors  in  our  country  support  your 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget,  but  this  bal- 
ancing must  be  done  with  equity  and  with  a 
sense  of  economic  Justice. 

Members  of  our  delegation  have  asked  my 
advice  on  what  federal  programs  are  most 
important  to  Seattle.  It  is  difficult  to  prac- 
tice triage,  to  sit  In  the  boat  and  decide 
which  old  friends  to  cast  over  the  side.  But  I 
recognize  that  we  must  make  difficult 
choices.  I  have  personally  reviewed  the  pro- 
posed cuts.  I  have  heard  presentations  from 
your  Congressional  Budget  Office,  and  what 
has  been  strongly  stated  is  that  balancing 
the  budget  Is  a  symbolic  measure.  Cutting 
$15  billion  within  a  trillion  dollar  economy 
will  have,  at  most,  a  one  percent  reduction 
In  the  Inflation  rate.  Nevertheless,  I  realize 
that  this  reduction  will  hare  a  psychological 
impact  and  provide  a  signal  that  govern- 
ment can  restwnsibly  manage  its  affairs. 

But  if  managing  our  economy  responsibly 
Is  the  result  we  want  to  achieve,  we  had  best 
take  another  look  at  the  cuts  that  are  being 
made.  Congress  requires  the  cities  of  this 
country  to  target  their  expenditures,  such 
as  Community  Development  Block  Grants, 
on  those  areas  most  in  need.  I  think  the 
cities  have  a  right  to  expect  that  same 
standard  to  apply  to  the  way  Congress  and 
the  Executive  conduct  their  budget.  Many 
of  the  proposed  budget  cuts  seem  directed 
by  an  opposite  philosophy  and  will  result  In 
widening  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  in  further  undermining  the  na- 
tion's economy. 

For  example,  the  costs  of  energy  are 
viewed  by  experts  as  the  major  cause  of  In- 
flation. If  this  Is  the  case,  why  are  stringent 
cuts  being  made  in  mass  transit  and  why  are 
we  doing  so  little  to  help  people  reduce 
their  reliance  on  the  automobile  and  on  for- 
eign oil?  This  kind  of  budget  cutting  brings 
to  mind  the  image  of  a  man  whose  wealth  is 
pouring  out  through  holes  in  his  pockets, 
but  who  decides  to  save  money  by  refusing 
to  buy  patches.  If  we  are  serious  about  re- 
ducing inflation,  we  should  expand  mass 
transit,  pass  the  Tsongas- Williams  BUI  and 
take  other  measures  aimed  at  energy  con- 
servation. 

Second,  we  are  doing  enormous  damage  to 
the  economy  and  to  the  life  of  our  people  by 
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cutting  the  federally  assisted  housing  pro- 
grams. There  is  little  to  be  said  beyond  our 
outrage  at  the  Senate's  action  in  holding 
housing  programs  at  such  a  low  level  In  FY 
1981.  We  are  denying  citizens  who  are  most 
in  need  the  simple  right  to  have  a  home. 

A  third  major  cut  that  will  have  a  destruc- 
tive effect  on  Seattle  is  the  cutting  of  public 
service  jobs.  Although  the  President  and 
the  House  merely  "trimmed"  the  Title  VI 
CETA  program,  the  Senate  recommended  a 
total  phase-out  over  the  next  two  years. 
This  cut  will  come  during  a  period  of  rising 
unemployment  and  will  hit  hardest  our 
school  district  and  the  private  non-profit 
agencies  that  provide  health  and  social  serv- 
ices to  low  income  people. 

There  are  other  small  but  equally  impor- 
tant programs  slated  for  cuts.  Those  which 
we  are  most  concerned  about  are: 

HUD'S  rehabiliUtion  loan  program  (sec- 
tion 312)  should  not  be  reduced.  This  pro- 
gram, used  extensively  In  Seattle,  offers 
subsidized  loans  to  rehabilitate  residential 
and  commercial  structures. 

An  Increase  in  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps  budget  Is  badly  needed.  The  FY 
1980  supplemental  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion which  was  originally  proposed  by  the 
administration,  is  critically  important  to  the 
survival  of  health  care  programs  for  both 
rural  communities  and  the  urban  poor.  We 
agree  with  Vice  President  Mondale  who 
called  the  NHSC  "the  single  most  effective 
federal  health  care  program  In  existence 
today."  If  the  supplemental  is  not  passed, 
the  result  will  be  an  Immediate  cutback  In 
the  field  strength  of  the  Corps.  Including 
several  communities  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Section  314D  health  grants  should  be  re- 
stored. Seattle  received  funding  through 
this  program  for  the  first  time  this  year  and 
we  are  using  it  In  a  variety  of  crucial  pro- 
grams, like  the  North  Seattle  Health  SU- 
tion  which  Senator  Magnuson  visited  just 
last  week.  This  Is  the  only  flexible  public 
health  funding  available  which  allows  cities 
to  target  their  programs  to  the  neediest 
areas. 

Basic  funding  to  aid  cities  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  Indochlnese  refugees  must  con- 
tinue to  be  provided.  The  federal  decision  to 
increase  the  flow  of  refugees  must  be 
matched  with  the  tools  to  care  for  them,  in- 
cluding funds  for  health  care  and  housing. 
The  supplemental  appropriation  Is  needed 
Immediately  to  maintain  language  programs 
for  the  refugee  children  in  our  schools. 

The  elimination  of  LEAA  will  curtail  an 
exemplary  law  and  Justice  program  here  in 
Seattle.  The  City  will  have  to  terminate  the 
project  which  generated  the  Block  Watch 
program  which  has  been  replicated  both  na- 
tionally and  internationally.  In  addition, 
the  Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  its  progressive 
projects  should  not  be  curtailed.  Without 
OJJDP  funding,  diversion  programs,  pro- 
grams for  adjudicated  youth  and  services 
for  children-ln-conflict  will  be  slashed. 
Criminal  Justice  Is  a  nation-wide  problem, 
and  local  governments  need  continued  as- 
sistance. 

Urban  parks  grants  should  be  retained  as 
an  Important  piece  of  the  President's  urban 
policy.  This  is  the  only  urban  program  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  but  ia 
slated  to  absorb  the  major  share  of  the  total 
cut  In  the  Interior  budget. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  should 
be  funded  to  continue  the  local  portion  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Science  Program  at 
current  levels  so  that  new  technologies  can 
be  applied  in  our  attempts  to  conserve 
energy  and  to  Improve  the  productivity  of 
local  government. 

These  are  the  areas  that  we  feel  most 
strongly  about.  I  have  not  discussed  pro- 
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grams  which  are  vital  to  the  cities  which 
have  thus  far  survived  the  budget  cut  or 
have  been  trimmed  in  a  responsible  manner. 
The  next  appropriate  question  is  where 
money  should  be  taken  from  In  order  to 
make  the  restorations  I  propose. 

I  know  that  you  will  examine  the  defense 
budget  with  the  same  fervor  you  are  apply- 
ing to  the  civilian  budget.  I  support  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  defense,  but  it  is 
hard  for  a  rational  person  to  believe  we 
cannot  also  cut  the  Defense  Department 
without  compromising  the  safety  of  this 
country.  I  have  served  In  the  military,  and  if 
I  sincerely  felt  that  all  the  expenditures  by 
that  arm  of  government  were  efficient  and 
tied  directly  to  our  national  security.  I  could 
support  a  real  growth  in  the  defense  budget. 
But  I  cannot  support  cuts  in  mass  transit 
for  people  when  I  see  the  military  spending 
billions  of  dollars  for  the  MX  missile— a 
mass  transit  system  whose  only  passengers 
will  be  nuclear  warheads  in  the  Nevada 
desert.  Nor  can  I  support  cuts  in  health  care 
for  the  poor  when  I  know  that  army  officers 
can  retire  after  twenty  years  of  work  at  age 
42  with  high  pay  and  benefits,  something 
we  cannot  do  as  City  employees,  and  then 
get  another  full  time  Job.  If  we  are  really  In 
a  time  of  national  crisis,  is  the  first  line  of 
defense  the  PX  subsidy?  The  defense 
budget  must  be  scrutinized  for  unnecessary 
and  wasteful  expense  and  the  savings  ap- 
plied to  critical  needs  in  the  fields  of  energy, 
housing,  health  care,  and  public  employ- 
ment. 

I  believe  the  security  of  this  country  lies 
In  the  well-being  of  its  people  and  their 
belief  In  the  future.  I  believe  the  changes  I 
have  recommended  are  In  keeping  with  that 
belief.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  this  difficult  Issue,  and  I  hope  we 
can  work  closely  through  the  coming 
montiis. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  Royer.  • 
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the  team  are:  Omotimde  Adunnl, 
Anne  Andrews,  and  Nick  Thompson, 
all  of  Fullerton;  their  faculty  adviser 
during  the  court  competition  has  been 
William  Slomanson. 

The  topic  for  this  year's  Jessup  moot 
cotirt  was  a  series  of  issues  pertaining 
to  national  obligation  and  liability  in 
the  area  of  space  law.  One  might  sur- 
mise that  anybody  who  successfully 
engages  and  surmounts  such  a  de- 
manding intellectual  challenge  must 
surely  someday  be  considered  a  poten- 
tial candidate  for  political  office. 

I  commend  WSU  and  its  debate 
team  for  their  singularly  outstanding 
performance  in  this  year's  competi- 
tion. At  a  time  when  other  university 
students  halfway  across  the  world  are 
seizing  hostages,  the  exemplary  atti- 
tude, striving  for  excellence,  and  ac- 
complishment of  these  young  people, 
and  of  aU  the  participants  in  these  de- 
bates, are  something  of  which  we  can 
all  be  proud.* 


WESTERN  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  LAW  DEBATE 
TEAM 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  had  the  distinct  honor  and 
pleasure  to  meet  with  members  of  the 
debate  team  from  Western  State  Uni- 
versity College  of  Law,  which  Is  locat- 
ed In  PuDerton,  Calif.  They  were  In 
Washington  to  participate  in  the  Na- 
tional Round  of  the  Phillip  Jessup 
Moot  Court  Competition  in  Interna- 
tional Law. 

This  fine  team  has  the  distinction  of 
having  won  top  honors  in  the  Pacific 
regional  round,  held  in  San  Diego 
March  15  and  16  of  this  year.  Named 
"Best  Team"  by  a  panel  of  judges  and 
attorneys,  they  were  the  only  team, 
among  11  competing,  to  sweep  all  oral 
competitions,  as  well  as  placing  second 
In  the  written  brief  category.  Among 
their  opponents  were  teams  from 
Stanford  and  UCLA. 

Adding  to  the  team's  victory,  WSU's 
Robin  Maisel.  of  Long  Beach,  Calif., 
took  top  honors  as  "Best  Individual 
Orallst."  while  Daniel  York,  of  Fuller- 
ton,  placed  third  in  that  category,  out 
of  30  contestants.  Other  members  of 


PHILIPPINES:  ANOTHER  IRAN? 
GUAM  SHOULD  BE  READY 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  CDAJI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  late  thirties  there  were  those  in 
Congress  and  those  members  of  the 
press  who  warned  us  that  there  was 
trouble  brewing  in  the  Pacific.  Some 
went  so  far  as  to  advocate  fortifying 
Guam.  Of  course,  the  warning  went 
unheeded  and  you  know  the  rest.  I 
have  the  dubious  distinction  of  being 
the  only  Member  of  Congress  to  have 
lived  under  the  yoke  of  enemy  occupa- 
tion. It  is  little  consolation  to  the  op- 
pressed to  have  someone  say  "I  told 
you  so." 

Since  I  have  been  In  Washington  I 
have  consistently  held  that  the  United 
States  should  not  let  Its  defenses  down 
In  the  western  Pacific.  A  few  days  ago 
I  inserted  In  the  Record  excerpts  of  an 
Interview  with  Adm.  Robert  Long. 
Clncpac  chief.  In  which  he  pointed  up 
the  importance  of  America's  first  line 
of  defense  In  the  Pacific;  notably 
Guam,  and  a  projection  for  the 
future— Tlnian  In  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  and  Palau  In  the  south- 
west portion  of  Micronesia. 

Now  comes  another  early  warning 
signal  In  the  form  of  a  column  entitled 
"Philippines:  Another  Iran?"  by  Jack 
Anderson  as  published  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  April  20.  1980.  Mr.  Ander- 
son draws  on  his  own  long  acquaint- 
ance with  Philippines  President  Ferdi- 
nand Marcos  and  a  few  unnamed 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  visited 
the  Philippines  recently.  This  column 
adds  considerable  credence  to  the 
growing  concern  that  all  is  not  well  be- 
tween the  dictatorship  presided  over 
by  Marcos  and  the  Increasing  number 
of  dissidents  which  now  Includes  the 
clergy,  overwhelmingly  Catholic. 
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While  the  Anderson  column  does  not 
specifically  mention  Guam,  Tlnian,  or 
Palau.  Members  of  Congress,  particu- 
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the  wealthy  oligarchs  who  have  dominated 
the  Philippines  since  colonial  times.  I  did 
not  doubt  his  sincerity. 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  TO 
EXEMPT     INDEPENDENT     PRO- 
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DOROTHY  HEIGHT 
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says.  "But  as  black  people  we  must  work' for 
enforcement  of  the  legal  baae  that  we  bare 

In  law  " 
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of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 
"I  have  hflan)  mv  country  attacked  all 
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While  the  Anderson  column  does  not 
specifically  mention  Guam,  Tinlan,  or 
Palau.  Members  of  Congress,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  Armed  Services. 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committees  know  full  well  that  these 
U.S.  territories  represent  the  key  fall- 
back points  for  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific. 

Should  the  Philippines  ever  become 
another  Iran— God  forbid  for  the  Fili- 
pino-American friendship  has  had 
deep  and  loyal  roots— it  would  behoove 
the  United  States  to  maintain  its  mili- 
tary Interests  In  the  western  Pacific  in 
a  state  of  readiness,  else  the  threat 
from  unfriendly  nations  on  the  Asiatic 
perimeter  moves  ever  closer  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii  and  eventually  to  the 
west  coast  of  the  United  States. 

Even  now.  the  Navy  has  announced 
It  will  withdraw  its  Polaris  submarine 
base  from  Guam  in  favor  of  the  longer 
ranging  Trident  submarines,  with  no 
mention  of  any  replacements  whatso- 
ever. In  the  interest  of  preparedness  it 
seems  logical  to  replace  the  subma- 
rines with  other  units  which  could  op- 
erate in  this  area  as  a  backup  or  con- 
tingency move  should  the  United 
States  ever  find  It  necessary  to  with- 
draw from  Clark  Air  Force  Base  4nd 
Subic  Bay  Naval  Base  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

I  Insert  In  the  Record  this  thought- 
provoking  column,  hopefully  that  its 
message  does  not  go  unheeded  by 
those  who  have  it  within  their  power 
to  keep  America's  front  line  of  defense 
and  democracy  in  the  Pacific  alert  and 
ready  for  any  contingency. 

PRiLirpiHEs:  Ahothkx  Iran? 

The  lesaon  of  Ir&n  Is  that  U^.  support  of 
a  dictator  brings  an  overwhelming  anti- 
American  backlash  when  the  dictator  Is  fi- 
nally overthrown.  Yet  Jimmy  Carter  Is  stub- 
bornly clinging  to  the  same  discredited 
policy  by  propping  up  the  repressive  dicta- 
torship of  Philippines  President  Ferdinand 
Marcos. 

No  less  an  authority  than  Marcos'  prede- 
cessor as  nresident.  Diosdado  Macapagal,  ha.s 
warned  the  administration  that  the  United 
States  la  sowing  the  wind  by  Its  continued 
military  and  economic  support  of  Marcos— 
and  will  reap  a  whirlwind  of  hatred  when  he 
ia  eventually  deposed.  "Do  not  treat  our 
country  as  you  did  Iran."  declared  Macapa- 
gaL  "Do  not  coddle  our  dictator." 

Ironically,  VS.  support  of  Marcos  as  a 
loyal  and  strategically  Important  ally 
against  communism  la  driving  more  and 
more  Plllplnoa  Into  the  communist  embrace. 
Marcos'  ouster  may  well  result  in  a  commu- 
nist takeover,  I^acapagal  warned. 

Ferdinand  Marcos  first  appeared  on  the 
Philippine  scene  as  an  authentic  hero  of 
World  War  n.  a  survivor  of  the  Bataan 
Death  March.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  U.S.- 
trained  Philippine  Army.  After  a  daring 
escape  from  the  tnfamotu  Fort  Santiago 
prison,  he  fought  the  Japanese  as  a  guerril- 
la leader.  He  wound  up  as  the  Philippines' 
most  decorated  soldier.  Among  his  27 
medals  was  the  D.S.  Distinguished  Service 
Cross,  and  only  a  bureaucratic  snafu  kept 
him  from  winning  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

Marcos  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  In 
the  postwar  years.  When  he  became  presi- 
dent in  19M.  he  spoke  to  me  with  earnest 
intensity  of  his  determination  to  free  his 
countrymen  of  their  economic  bondage  to 
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the  wealthy  oligarchs  who  have  dominated 
the  Philippines  since  colonial  times.  I  did 
not  doubt  his  sincerity. 

Marcos  was  Immensely  popular  with  the 
Filipino  people,  who  believed  in  him.  He  was 
the  only  man  ever  to  win  reelection  to  the 
presidency.  Even  after  he  declared  martial 
law  toward  the  end  of  his  second  term,  he 
was  widely  regarded  as  a  benevolent  dicta- 
tor. 

What  went  wrong  is  not  clear.  Maybe  it 
was  the  influence  of  his  beautiful,  ambitious 
wife,  Imelda— or  overreaction  to  the  assassi- 
nation attempt  against  her.  Mayl>e  It  was  an 
inflated  sense  of  his  own  Indlspensability. 

What  Is  clear  Is  that  Marcos  is  now  detest- 
ed by  growing  numbers  of  the  people  he 
once  wanted  oiUy  to  serve.  He  answers  his 
critics  with  Imprisonment,  torture  and  ex- 
ecution. Though  a  recent  State  Department 
report  claims  there  has  been  some  improve- 
ment in  human  rights  during  the  past  year. 
opposition  sources  say  this  is  simply  not 
true. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  United  States  is 
associated  with  Marcos  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  and.  therefore,  shares  with  him  their 
increasing  resentment. 

Filipino-American  friendship  was  once 
thought  to  be  unshakable.  Thousands  of 
Americans  died  in  the  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pines. When  we  gave  the  Philippines  inde- 
pendence, the  young  republic's  government 
and  constitution  were  modeled  after  ours. 

Uncle  Sam's  interest  In  the  Philippines  is 
more  than  avuncular,  however.  Our  leased 
naval  base  at  Subic  Bay  and  our  air  base  at. 
Clark  Field  are  the  biggest  UJS.  miliUry 
facilities  in  the  Western  Pacific.  Although 
some  critics  discount  the  strategic  value  of 
the  Philippine  bases.  President  Carter  ap- 
pears convinced  that  they  are  essentiaL 

Carter  administration  officials  are  lobby- 
ing heavily  on  the  Hill  against  a  proposed 
cut  in  U.S.  aid  to  the  Philippines.  Though 
the  President  has  been  outspoken  in  his 
championing  of  human  rights  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  he  has  chosen  to  speak  softly 
at)out  the  Marcos  regime. 

Administration  critics  feel  that  we  may  be 
backing  the  wrong  horse— in  practical  as 
well  as  moral  terras.  Marcos's  power  is  erod- 
ing, they  warn,  and  the  United  States  may 
be  dragged  down  with  him.  Members  of  a 
recent  congressional  delegation  to  the  Phil- 
ippines met  unofficially  with  dissident  lead- 
ers and  were  Impressed  with  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  opposition  to  Marcos. 

As  In  Iran,  the  clergy  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly critical  of  the  Marcos  regime's  police- 
state  activities.  Young  people  are  rebelling, 
and— perhaps  most  significant  of  all— the 
middle  class  li  getting  restive,  and  has  taken 
to  arming  Itself  against  expected  violence. 

One  member  of  the  congressional  delegv 
tion  told  my  reporter  Lucette  Lagnado.  "All 
the  people  we  met  are  living  in  a  state  of 
fear.  There  Is  seething,  across-the-board  dis- 
content with  Marcos'  regime." 

Adding  lo  the  Filipino  dissidents'  fear  is 
their  suspicion  that  the  United  States  might 
come  to  Marcos'  aid  with  military  force 
under  an  agreement  that  pledges  U.S.  help 
with  "security  activities"  of  the  Philippine 
goverrmient. 

Even  though  Carter  would  probably  balk 
at  such  intervention,  the  dissidents'  belief 
that  it  could  happen  Is  an  ominous  measure 
of  how  closely  the  United  States  Is  associat- 
ed with  Marcos  In  the  eyes  of  the  Filipino 
people.  The  lesson  of  Iran  has  yet  to  sink  in 
at  the  White  House.* 
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A  BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  TO 
EXEMPT  INDEPENDENT  PRO- 
DUCERS AND  ROYALTY 
OWNERS  FROM  THE  WINDFALL 
PROFITS  TAX  ON  THE  FIRST 
1,000  BARRELS  OF  DAILY  PRO- 
DUCTION 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  recent  signing  of  the  windfall 
profitvS  tax  bill  by  the  President  and 
the  enactment  of  this  ill-conceived  leg- 
islation. I  feel  that  the  time  is  right  to 
redress  some  of  the  injustices  incorpo- 
rated into  this  unfortunate  piece  of 
legislation.  While  I  have  always  op- 
posed the  concept  of  a  windfall  profits 
tax,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  least  Con- 
gress could  do  is  to  remove  two  of  the 
major  defects  contained  in  the  bill  as 
it  was  signed  on  April  2. 

A  major  defect  of  the  bill  is  that  it 
levies  a  $22  billion  excise  tax  on  oil 
produced  by  America's  12,000  inde- 
pendent producers,  who  produce  most 
of  the  oil  and  gas  found  in  our  coun- 
try. 

The  independents  take  the  chances 
considered  too  risky  by  the  majors. 
They  drill  90  percent  of  the  wildcat 
wells  in  this  country.  "Ehey  find  75  per- 
cent of  the  new  oil  and  gas  fields,  and 
54  percent  of  the  new  oil  and  gas  re- 
serves. Over  the  years,  the  independ- 
ents have  reinvested  105  percent  of 
their  gross  wellhead  revenues  in  new 
exploration,  proving  that,  given  the  in- 
centive, they  will  produce  more  oil  and 
gas.  Their  {u;tlvitles  have  made  Amer- 
ica more  independent  at  a  time  when 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil  is  fast 
becoming  Intolerable.  I  believe  Amer- 
ica does  run  better  on  American  oil 
and  that  to  create  disincentives  in  the 
1980'8  would  prove  to  be  a  costly  mis- 
take. 

Another  defect  of  the  windfall  profits 
tax  Is  that  it  also  applies  to  the  mil- 
lions of  royalty  owners  in  this  coimtry. 
Many  of  these  people  are  dependent 
on  their  royalty  checks  to  help  offset 
inflation,  especially  the  elderly  royalty 
owners.  In  my  view,  landowners 
should  not  be  penalized  simply  be- 
cause their  land  contains  natural  re- 
sources, whether  it  be  oil,  natural  gas, 
or  coal.  Royalty  owners  simply  should 
not  be  included  under  the  windfall 
profits  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  at>ove  that  I  am  today  In- 
troducing legislation  which  would 
exempt  royalty  owners  from  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax  and  also  provide  an  ex- 
emption of  1.000  barrels  of  daily  pro- 
duction for  America's  independent 
producers.  As  most  of  us  know,  the 
Senate  is  on  record  as  favoring  both 
these  exemptions  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  will  recognize  the  need 
to  deal  promptly  with  these  injustices 
in  the  windfall  profits  tax.« 
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DOROTHY  HEIGHT 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DKON 

or  CAuroRiriA 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  April  29. 1980 

•  Mr,  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sev- 
enties carried  this  Nation  Into  a  new 
era.  An  era  where  we  are  constantly 
forced  to  make  changes,  to  explore 
new  options,  and  to  discover  other  al- 
ternatives. As  a  result,  we  continually 
strive  In  our  dally  lives  to  make  the 
right  decisions.  The  Importance  of 
making  the  right  decision  Is  para- 
moimt  when  determining  the  future 
direction  of  our  country.  Therefore,  it 
Is  Imperative  that  we  have  strong  indi- 
viduals giving  gtildance  on  the  course 
we  should  follow  throughout  the 
eighties  and  Into  the  2Ist  century. 

We  need  people  who  have  worked 
hard  to  insure  Justice  and  equality  for 
all  Americans.  We  need  people  who 
have  the  strength  to  stand  up  and 
defend  the  rights  of  others.  We  need 
people  who  have  struggled  for  inde- 
pendence and  learned  the  difference 
between  Illusion  and  reality. 

An  Individual  who  embodies  these 
leadership  qualities  and  has  through 
the  years  kept  a  positive  outlook  on 
life  Is  Dorothy  Height,  president  of 
the  National  Council  of  Negro 
Women. 

Recently,  the  Chrlstain  Science 
Monitor  published  an  artlde  calling 
Ms.  Height  an  "Optimist  With  No  Illu- 
sions." This  timely  article  was  written 
on  the  heels  of  President  Carter's  an- 
nouncement naming  Dorothy  Height 
to  the  Presidential  Commlssloa  on  the 
Eighties. 

Ms.  Height  brings  to  this  Commis- 
sion integrity,  strength,  and  above  all 
insightful  experience.  I  believe  this  ar- 
ticle keenly  expresses  Ms.  Height's  in- 
volvement in  humanity  and  her  dedi- 
cation to  spreading  the  ideals  of  this 
country.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article  gives 
a  fine  example  of  leadership  in  our 
country  and  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues: 

DoaoTHT  HnoHT— AH  OPTmin  Wrb  No 

IlXUUOIII 

(By  Marilyn  Hoffman) 

The  tireless  and  resilient  Dorothy  Height 
has  been  termed  "an  InstituUdn"  by  other 
women  leaders.  Ebooy  migiihie  said  in  an 
editorial.  "Mlllioni  of  blacks  have  benefit- 
ted from  the  ■truggles  of  Dorothy  Heigbt" 

For  all  her  modesty,  she  is  the  ^tomy  of 
a  woman  of  achievement.  Nine  honorary 
doctoral  degrees  have  been  bestowed  on  her. 
and  she  has  earned  an  tanpresitTS  stray  of 
honors  and  presidential  appointments  to 
various  onnmissloni  on  human  rights  and 
the  status  of  women. 

Dorothy  Heigbt  was  bom  In  Richmond. 
Va..  and  grew  up  In  Pennsylvania.  As  a 
young  student  she  won  the  Elks  oratorical 
contest  In  Chicago  for  ber  oral  easay  on  the 
ISth.  14th,  and  Iftth  Amendments  to  the  US 
Constitution.  That  prias,  a  four-year  achol- 
arshlp,  was  her  ticket  to  ooUete.  where  her 
deep  study  of  the  Constitution  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  the  work  she  would  do  in 
the  yean  to  come. 

"I  have  always  realised  how  the  Constitu- 
tion guarantees  dvO  and  human  rights."  she 
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says.  "But  as  black  people  we  must  work' for 
enforcement  of  the  legal  base  that  we  have 
in  law." 

Today  Miss  Height  is  president  of  the  Na- 
tional CouncO  of  Negro  Women,  which 
reaches  4  million  women  through  37  affili- 
ated groups  and  300  local  sections.  Her  orga- 
nization's purpose,  from  the  date  that  Dr. 
Mary  McCleod  Bethune  founded  It  In  1938. 
has  been  to  advance  the  Interests  of  black 
women  and  their  families  and  communltlea. 
Members  represent  every  background, 
from  share  croppers  In  Missiaslppi  to  PbDa 
serving  the  federal  government  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"Dr.  Bethune  recognized  the  need  of  black 
women  to  unite  since  she  felt  they  stood 
outside  the  mainstream  of  American  oppor- 
tunity. Influence,  and  power."  explains  Miss 
Height  during  an  Interview  in  the  council's 
New  York  headQuarters.  "And  she  decided 
they  could  accomplish  the  most  by  mobUla- 
ing  themselves  around  concrete  programs 
designed  to  alleviate  conditions  which 
plague  all  deprived  people." 

Programs  in  the  past  have  focused  on 
better  food  production,  child  care  centers, 
improved  housing,  education,  and  health 
centers.  Today  the  eouncfl  la  developing  pro- 
grams to  help  the  great  numbers  of  minor- 
ity teen-agers  who  are  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work,  and  that  growing  number  of  teen- 
age girls  who  become  pregnant,  or  who  are 
young  mothers  trying  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren. 

"There  ia  such  a  sense  of  uselessness  and 
lack  of  meaning  and  personal  Identity  in  the 
Uvea  of  so  many  of  our  young  people."  says 
Miss  Height.  "We  are  trying  deQ>erately  to 
txelp  them  stay  In  school  and  take  the  right 
courses  and  develop  the  right  skills  for 
making  a  living.  We  are  also  trying  to  pro- 
vide one-to-one  counseling  and  friendship." 

The  council  also  nms  the  Women's  Center 
for  Education  and  Carefer  Development  in 
New  York  which  serves  5.000  black  and  His- 
panic womm  each  ytu  through  counseling, 
job  placement,  and  support  services  de- 
signed to  help  them  gain  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  need  to  move  Into  better  Jobs. 

"Black  women."  Miss  Height  points  out, 
"are  stlD  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  econom- 
ic scale,  and  In  the  lowest  and  least  protect- 
ed jobs.  One-third  of  our  fsmOies  are 
headed  by  women,  so  we  must  find  ways  to 
Improve  life  tar  them." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  job  spectrum,  she 
sees  more  blsA  women  moving  into  law  and 
medicine,  as  well  ss  teaching  and  Into  own- 
oshlp  of  their  own  businesses. 

The  National  Council  of  Negro  Women's 
strategy  Is  to  work  with  other  groups,  ex- 
plains this  soft-spoken  president  with  quiet 
authority.  She  says  that  her  organlsatlan  is 
planning  action  coalitions  in  every  state  and 
attempting  to  buOd  more  political  aware- 
nen  of  black  women  at  every  leveL 

"You  win  also  see  as  putting  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  getttaig  every  black  person  into 
the  census  oount  snd  registered  to  vote," 
she  says.  "In  1970  blacks  and  Hlspanici  were 
underoeunted,  and  ss  a  result  we  lost  sane 
represenUtion  and  also  some  distribution  of 
resources." 

She  adds.  "We  win  be  putting  much  more 
stress  on  economic  development  in  the  next 
decade  because  we  dont  want  Just  more 
Jobs,  but  better  Jobs,  decent  Jobs.  We  must 
help  our  people  prepare  for  them,  and  get 
the  BkOU  they  need." 

Altbou^  an  optimist.  Miss  Height  admits. 
"It's  rough.  It  really  is.  It  isn't  easy  to  get 
schools,  parents,  young  people,  and  organi- 
sations all  working  together  to  sooompUsh 
■omHh)"g  But  we  wHl  kev  trying  to  give 
hope  snd  set  up  some  role  models  and  pro- 
vide more  incentives  to  blaeks  of  all  ages." 

Both  Miss  Height  snd  the  ooundl  she  rep- 
resents are  today  standing  behind  passsge 
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of  the  Equal  Ri^ts  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

"I  have  beard  my  country  atta^ed  all 
over  the  world."  says  this  Uberatlonslst, 
"But  I  could  always  see  that  the  VS.  had  a 
foundation  In  law  which  we  were  all  trying 
to  work  out." 

Miss  Height,  who  earned  a  mast^a  degree 
in  social  work  from  New  York  University, 
was  part  of  the  19Mb  dvll-rl^ta  leadership, 
working  wltb  leaders  audi  as  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  and  Roy  WOklna. 

"I  have  seen  people  go  to  JaO.  march  In 
the  streets,  be  killed  for  equaltty,"  she  re- 
members. "A  huge  priee  baa  been  paid  for 
all  the  advancements  blacA  men  and  women 
have  fought  for.  But  I  am  greatly  ooncemed 
now  to  see  the  lack  of  vigor  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  new  gains." 

"Power,  economic  power.  Power  to  get  an 
education  and  find  a  Job.  and  make  a  place. 
Blade  people  must  somehow  Increase  their 
measure  of  power  In  all  the  ways  In  order  to 
lift  and  better  themselves."  she  says. 

She  always  deala,  she  says,  not  so  much 
with  the  problem  of  race  relations,  but  with 
the  imderlytaog  problem  of  radal  Justice, 
which  means  Justice  for  all.  a  concept  which 
dean  ber  vlslan  and  keeps  ber  patiently 
moving  toward  the  gosL 

During  ber  career  Miss  Height  also  served 
33  years  on  the  national  staff  of  the  YWCA 
where  she  belj>ed  develop  tnterradal  and 
ecumenical  education  programa.  She  has 
taught  and  lectured  to  women  in  India  and 
Africa  and  has  helped  set  up  the  council's 
program  to  reach  women  In  developing 
countries.9 


IN  HONOR  OP  J.  C.  FAULKNER 


HON.  RICHARD  C  SHELBY 


or 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  KSPBESEirTATITBS 

Tuuday,  April  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  here  today  to 
describe  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
a  fine  man  and  upstanding  dticen 
whose  loss  the  dty  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala., 
is  mourning  today.  J.  C.  Faulkner  was, 
throughout  his  life,  the  proverbial 
"pillar  of  the  community."  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  is  by  far  the  better  for  having 
J.  C.  Faullmer  among  its  citizenry  for 
60  extraordinary  years. 

In  34  yean  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
business  oommimity  of  Tuscaloosa. 
J.  C.  moved  from  operating  a  service 
station  Into  retail  sales  and  on  into  real 
estate  and  business  investment.  His 
business  acumen  was  keen:  his  deci- 
sions always  made  In  the  best  interest 
of  Tuscaloosa. 

Moreover.  J.  C.  Faulkner's  life  was  a 
continuous  stream  of  community  serv- 
ice commitments— from  the  Boy 
Scouts,  to  the  chamber  of  otHumerce, 
to  the  Presenration  Society,  to  the 
YMOA-J.  C.  could  always  be  found 
giving  his  free  time  and  endless  eitergy 
to  a  worthy  cause.  Serving  for  SO  yean 
as  deacon  of  the  Tuscaloosa  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  J.  C.  was  an  active  partici- 
pant in  the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  cul- 
tural and  economic  well-being  of  Tus- 
caloosa. Just  recently  named  the  1980 
Member  of  the  Year  by  the  Greater 
Tuscaloosa  Chamber  oi  OiKnmerce,  as 
well  M  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  winner  from  bis  alma  mater. 
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the  University  of  Alabama,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Oak  Leaf  Award  from 
the     Tuscaloosa     Advertising     Club, 
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Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations, which  I  chair,  has  held  ex- 
tensive  hearings  on   this  outrageous 
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Sixth,  in  closed  session,  the  commission 
for  the  first  time  took  up  in  detail  specific 
human  rights  abiises  in  11  countries,  show- 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  At  Harrogate's 
Royal  Hall  the  band  brought  the  usu- 
ally reserved  Britons  to  an  imprec- 
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states.  For  as  long  as  southern  inter- 
ests have  lusted  after  the  peripheral 
canal,  they  have  made  hollow  pledges 
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the  University  of  Alabama,  and  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Oak  Leaf  Award  from 
the  Tuscaloosa  Advertising  Club. 
J.  C.'s  achievements  did  not.  I  am  glad 
to  say.  Ko  unnoticed  by  those  around 
him. 

We  will  all  miss  J.  C.  Faulkner.  But 
his  life  has  left  a  monument  by  which 
to  remember  him,  made  up  of  a  legacy 
of  those  people  and  institutions  he  has 
touched  with  his  devotion  to  bettering 
Tuscaloosa  in  particular  and  society  in 
general  We  would  all  be  well  advised 
to  tuck  away  in  our  minds  J.  C.  Faulk- 
ner's message  of  the  virtue  of  giving.* 


UJI.  COMMISSION  ON  HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHIRCTOR 
IH  THX  HOUSE  Or  REFRZSXKTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER  B4r.  Speaker,  the 
36th  session  of  the  United  Nations 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  met  In 
Geneva  for  9  weeks  from  February  4 
through  March  14.  1980.  In  late  Feb- 
ruary. I  had  the  privilege  of  Joining 
our  delegation  and  participating  In 
several  sessions  of  the  Commission  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

From  all  accounts,  especially  state- 
ments made  by  other  member  states, 
the  UB.  delegation  not  only  received 
very  high  praise,  but  was  rated  by 
some  as  the  best  in  recent  memory. 
This  was  a  welcomed  contrast  to  our 
weak  and  ineffective  participation  at 
these  sessions  in  past  years.  Our  dele- 
gation's effective  performance  and  the 
highly  successful  session  in  which 
many  human  rights  initiatives  pre- 
vailed was  even  more  remarkable  given 
the  tense  and  uncertain  international 
situation  and  the  fact  that  the  36th 
session  was  the  first  of  the  enlarged 
membership  of  43 — up  from  32.  Many 
people  said  that  the  enlarged  member- 
ship would  constitute  an  additional 
complication  to  an  efficient  operation. 

A  large  share  of  our  success  was  due 
to  Jerry  Shestack  who  lead  the  UJ3. 
delegation  which  was  c(»nposed  of 
some  very  outstanding  advocates  of 
human  rights.  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  Jerry,  for  he  proved  to  be  an 
able  and  skillful  chairman  and  in  my 
Judgment,  is  personally  responsible  for 
much  of  our  accomplishments  in 
Geneva.  He  was  particularly  adept  at 
developing  close  working  relationships 
with  other  Western  delegations  and 
some  of  the  nonallned  countries.  Iraq 
is  espedaUy  noteworthy  because  its 
delegation  played  a  very  constructive 
role  in  gaining  support  for  our  posi- 
tions among  the  other  nonallned  na- 
tions, especially  ta  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution on  the  disappeared. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  especially  pleased 
to  witness  our  leadership  and  effec- 
tiveness in  the  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion on  disappearances.  The  subject  of 
the  phenomenon  of  disappearances 
has  been  of  great  Interest  to  me.  The 
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Subcommittee  on  International  Orga- 
nizations, which  I  chair,  has  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  outrageous 
violation  of  human  rights  and  this 
House  recently  passed  a  strong  Sense 
of  the  Congress  resolution  concerning 
that  subject.  The  Commission's  adop- 
tion by  consensus  of  a  resolution  on 
disappearances  constitutes  a  landmark 
decision  in  the  history  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Huiman  Rights 
and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  high- 
light of  the  session. 

Other  achievements  of  the  36th  ses- 
sion Include:  (1)  condemnation  of 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  on 
human  rights  grounds;  (2)  strong  reso- 
lutions on  Kampuchea  condemning 
human  rights  violations  of  past  and 
current  regimes:  (3)  extended  debate 
In  the  case  of  Sakharov  and  retaining 
the  case  as  a  priority  item  for  the  next 
session;  (4)  substantial  advance  on  the 
torture  convention;  (5)  resolution  in- 
voking protection  for  human  rights 
monitoring  group;  and  (6)  a  valuable 
resolution  on  mass  exodus,  paving  the 
way  for  a  watchdog  role  for  the  Secre- 
tary General. 

Also,  there  were  other  factors  which 
contributed  to  a  successful  session: 
There  was  a  strong  Interest  in  human 
rights  initiatives  among  the  nona- 
ligned  and  msuiy  delegations  took  a 
more  Independent  position.  The  dele- 
gates in  general  were  of  a  high  caliber 
and  brought  with  them  outstanding 
reputations.  The  Western  group  as  a 
bloc  also  proved  to  be  coordinated, 
unified  and  effective  due  in  large  part 
to  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  delegation. 

The  Department  of  State  deserves 
strong  commendation  for  sending  to 
Geneva  such  an  able  delegation  and 
our  Nation  should  be  proud  of  their 
progress  and  numerous  achievements 
concerning  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss,  how- 
ever, if  I  did  not  mention  several  reser- 
vations. While  most  delegations  were 
headed  by  individuals  of  ambassado- 
rial rank,  it  was  a  little  embarrassing 
that  this  was  not  the  case  with  the 
United  States.  This  created  the  Im- 
pression that  the  United  States,  the 
world's  foremost  proponent  of  human 
rights,  does  not  care  enough  about  its 
representation  at  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights.  Furthermore,  while 
most  delegations  are  given  generous 
entertainment  allowances  by  their 
governments,  our  delegation  had  a 
very  limited  allowance.  This  was  a 
handicap  because  our  representatives 
need  to  have  the  flexibility  to  give  lun- 
cheons and  receptions  in  order  to  fur- 
ther develop  and  facilitate  working  re- 
lationships with  other  delegations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Shestack  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  his  personal  re- 
sources toward  the  entertainment  cost 
incurred  in  representing  the  United 
States,  but  this  is  not  a  desirable  ar- 
rangement. 

Another  problem  that  comes  up 
from  time  to  time  Is  the  lack  of  com- 
munication between  Washington  and 
our  delegation  In  Geneva.  In  my  Judg- 
ment., there   are   times   when   those 
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making  the  decisions  in  Washii.gtu.i 
are  not  aware  that  their  lnstructic:v 
contribute  to  the  unnecessary  Isola- 
tion of  our  delegation  and  could  pr€ 
vent  the  attainment  of  our  goals.  Our 
delegation  had  to  take  positions 
which.  In  my  Judgment  were  contrary 
to  commonsense  or  which  brought 
into  question  our  commitment  to 
human  rights.  Someone  like  Mr.  Shes- 
tack is  fully  acquainted  with  the  U.S. 
position  on  these  matters,  and  should 
have  more  flexibility  in  negotiations 
at  the  sessions. 

Mr,  Speaker,  Mr.  Shestack  recently 
wrote  an  excellent  article  on  the  U.N. 
Commission  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues.  It  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  April  5. 
1980. 

Th«  U.N.  Couuissiow.  Gains  nf  Human 

RlOHTS 

<By  Jerome  J.  Shestack) 

Prilaoelpria.— In  a  remarkable  advance, 
the  United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  which  met  In  Geneva  recently,  made 
more  progress  on  human  rights  measures 
than  at  any  session  In  recent  history. 

When  the  proceedings  started,  most  ob- 
servers thought  that  the  tense,  uncertain  In- 
ternational atmosphere  would  cast  a  cold- 
war  pall  over  meetings,  leading  to  a  session 
of  frustration  and  Inaction.  Instead,  the 
commission  took  a  series  of  Initiatives  that 
speaks  well  for  the  health  and  vigor  of  the 
international  human  rights  movement. 
Some  of  the  more-slgnlflc&nt  actions  were 
as  follows: 

First,  a  working  group  of  Independent  ex- 
perts was  established  to  deal  with  the  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  missing  and  disappeared 
persons.  The  need  for  this  arises  especially 
from  the  egregious  human  rights  abuses  In 
Argentina  where  thousands  of  people  have 
been  abducted  by  Government  or  paramili- 
tary forces,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 
Other  countries,  too,  engage  In  this  abomi- 
nable practice.  This  Is  the  first  time  that 
the  commission  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
set  up  machinery  to  investigate  such  cases 
and  to  try  to  deal  with  them. 

Second,  the  commission.  In  an  unprec- 
edented action,  extensively  debated  the  sup- 
pression of  dissidents  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  debate  was  spurred  by  the  Internal 
exUe  of  Andrei  D.  Sakharov  as  part  of  the 
current  Soviet  attempt  to  purge  and  silence 
its  remaining  human  rights  activists.  The 
Sakharov  case  and  Its  ramifications  were 
aired  for  three  days  and  the  commission  re- 
tained the  subject  on  Its  agenda  as  a  prior- 
ity Item,  much  to  the  displeasure  and  dis- 
comfort of  the  Soviet  delegation. 

Third,  the  commission  also  condemned 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  focusing 
on  the  human  rights  abuses  and  Interfer- 
ence with  self-determination  that  It  caused. 

Fourth,  another  resolution  denounced 
human  rights  violations  by  both  the  former 
Pol  Pot  regime  and  the  current  rulers  of 
Cambodia,  and  set  up  a  role  as  watchdog 
over  such  violations  for  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  Further,  a  companion 
resolution  set  in  motion  machinery  to  deal 
with  human  rights  violations  that  result  in 
mass  exoduses  of  refugees  anywhere  In  the 
world. 

Fifth,  the  commission  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  htmian  rights  spokesmen  and 
adopted  a  resolution  to  enlarge  Internation- 
al protection  of  their  right  to  speak  out 
This  was  a  particularly  significant  move  in 
view  of  the  repression  in  Eastern  Europe  of 
groups  monitoring  human  rights. 
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sixth.  In  closed  session,  the  commission 
for  the  first  time  took  up  in  detail  specific 
human  rights  abuses  In  11  countries,  show- 
ing a  willingness  to  extend  the  commission's 
concern  further  than  ever  before. 

These  and  other  human  rights  measures 
became  possible  through  a  coalition  of 
Western  and  various  nonallgned  nations. 
Together,  they  were  able  to  override  the 
Soviet  bloc's  previously  successful  tactics  of 
forestalling  effective  human  rights  action. 

It  was  striking  that  not  one  Soviet-led  Ini- 
tiative succeeded  whUe  every  human  rights 
measure  Introduced  advanced:  of  even  great- 
er significance,  the  advances  were  not 
achieved  through  the  use  of  cold  war  rhe- 
toric but  rather  as  an  affirmation  of  human 
rights  concern. 

What  became  clear  is  that  human  rights  is 
far  from  a  passing  fad;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  an  increasingly  wide  appeal 

The  significance  of  the  recent  overthrow 
of  repressive  rulers  In  Uganda,  the  former 
Central  African  Empire.  Iran  and  Nicaragua 
was  not  lost  on  the  nations  at  the  commis- 
sion. An  additional  factor  In  the  advance  of 
human  rights  resolutions  has  been  the  in- 
creased democratization  In  a  number  of 
third-world  countries. 

A  hlgtily  encouraging  development  Is  that 
the  human  rights  leaders  at  the  commission 
are  no  longer  from  the  West  alone.  Forceful 
leadership  by  various  delegates  from  the 
third-world  nations.  Including  the  commis- 
sion's chairman.  Waleed  IS.  Sadl  of  Jordan, 
were  Instrumental  in  shepherding  the 
human  rights  measures  through  the  pro- 
oeedlngB. 

The  United  States  delegation  had  clear 
instructions  to  carry  out  the  commitment  to 
human  rights  of  President  Carter  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Cyrus  R.  Vance.  Our  delega- 
tion vigorously  pursued  human  rights  Initia- 
tives In  close  cooperation  with  Western  rep- 
resentatives and  many  nonallgned  delega- 
tions. 

At  a  time  when  human  rights  seem  over- 
taken by  concerns  of  iZeoIpoIitO;  it  Is  reas- 
suring to  have  the  commission  firmly  assert 
the  continuing  relevance  of  human  rights 
on  the  Inteiiiatlonal  agenda.* 
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thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  At  Harrogate's 
Royal  Hall  the  band  brought  the  usu- 
ally reserved  Britons  to  an  unprec- 
edented clapping,  foot-stomping  call 
for  an  encore  to  the  band's  traditional 
theme— "Tiger  Rag." 

The  comment  of  one  British  lady 
who  heard  the  band  in  concert  reflects 
the  goodwill  generated  by  these  Buck- 
eye State  musicians:  "In  England, 
we've  been  down  in  the  cheeks,"  she 
said,  "but  after  hearing  yoiu-  band.  I'm 
happy  all  over  again." 

Another  woman,  thanking  the  band 
for  its  performance,  said:  "Tou  left  a 
coverlet  of  happiness." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  and 
commend  the  Tiger  bandsmen  and 
their  director.  James  Billlngsley.  As 
their  Representative  in  the  Congress.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  Massillon  Tiger 
Swing  Band  and  the  way  it  represent- 
ed the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  may  share  my  pride 
In  these  young  Americans  currently 
coming  onstream  in  our  Nation's  soci- 
ety.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  TIGER 
SWING  BAND 


HON.  RALPH  S.  REGUU 

or  OHIO 

IN  THK  BODSX  Or  RXPSXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  29, 1980 

•  Mr.  REGUIiA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Just  finished  reading  a  series  of  news- 
paper articles  extolling  the  outstand- 
ing performance  of  91  yoimg  musical 
ambassadors  from  Ohio's  16th  Con- 
gressional District. 

Massillon  Washington  High  School'i 
Tiger  Swing  Band  recently  returned 
from  a  triumphant  12-performanc8 
tour  of  England,  during  which  they 
participated  in  the  Harrogate  Interna- 
tional Youth  Music  FestivaL 

Headlines  described  the  band's  per- 
formances as  "fantastic"  "well-disci- 
plined." and  "most  enjosrable."  After 
appearing  live  on  a  British  Broadcasts 
ing  Co.  nationwide  telecast  from  Bir- 
mingham, the  band  picked  up  a  follow- 
ing and  played  to  additional  thousands 
In  succeeding  parades  and  field  shows. 

Apprehensive  that  their  brand  of 
swing  music  might  not  be  weU  re- 
ceived, the  Massillon  musicians  were 
delighted  to  find  their  English  cousins 


CALIFORNIA  WATER  STORAGE 
AND  DELIVERY  PROJECT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcALirouru 
IN  THK  HOTTSX  OP  REPSESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  California  State  Legisla- 
ture is  presently  debating  BM.  200,  an 
extraordinarily  unwise  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorize  the  con- 
struction of  various  water  storage  and 
delivery  projects  at  a  cost  of  some  $7 
billion.  This  legislation,  which  is  being 
encouraged  by  special  interests  in  one 
region  of  the  State,  to  the  detriment 
of  many  others,  represents  the  most 
backward  type  of  resource  develop- 
ment philosophies.  It  encourages  the 
costly  construction  of  massive  projects 
which  will  stimulate  supply  and  con- 
sumption, whOe  ignoring  the  more 
delicate  but  equally  important  areas  of 
conservation  and  suitable  manage- 
ment of  public  resources. 

The  single  worst  feature  in  this 
entire  program  is  the  long-debated  pe- 
ripheral canal  a  43-mile  long  channel 
designed  to  divert  most  of  the  flow  of 
the  Sacramento  River  away  from 
northern  California  and  directly  to 
the  massive  pumps  which  carry  it 
south.  The  reduction  of  the  flow  of 
the  Sacramento  will  cause  a  number 
of  serious  problems,  but  none  more  so 
than  the  imperiling  of  the  delicate 
ecology  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joa- 
quin Delta  and  San  Francisco  Bay. 

MUlions  of  people  depend  on  the 
fresh  water  supplies  of  the  bay  and 
delta  for  Joos,  domestic  drinking  sup- 
plies, recreation,  and  numerous  other 
purposes.  The  delta  supports  a  $400 
million  a  year  agricultural  industry, 
producing  many  crops  which  are 
unique  to  that  region  of  the  United 
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states.  For  as  long  as  southern  inter- 
ests have  lusted  after  the  peripheral 
canal  they  have  made  hollow  pledges 
to  northern  Califomians  that  Its  oper- 
ation would  not  endanger  the  frailty 
of  the  delta-bay  region.  But  these  are 
certainly  empty  promises;  were  an  iso- 
lated facility  such  as  the  peripheral 
canal  ever  constructed,  it  seems  inevi- 
table that  water  consumers  will  insist 
that  it  be  utilized  to  its  maximum. 
And  at  that  point,  the  delta  and  bay  as 
we  have  come  to  depend  on  it  and  love 
it  will  perish. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the 
need  for  this  extremely  costly  facility 
is  the  failure  of  agrictiltural  interests 
in  the  Central  Valley  to  properly 
manage  their  underground  supplies. 
However,  advocates  of  the  peripheral 
canal  want  the  taxpayers  of  Califor- 
nia—and they  would  love  to  get  all 
American  taxpayers  Involved— to  p>ay 
billions  of  dollars  to  create  water  with 
which  to  replenish  the  imderground 
supplies,  but  they  adamantly  refuse  to 
support  any  system  for  the  appropri- 
ate management  of  those  supplies. 

Clearly  without  groundwater  man- 
agement, we  cannot  produce  enough 
water.  Of  course,  the  advocates  of  the 
peripheral  canal  have  thought  beyond 
the  )7  billion  contained  in  S.B.  200.  lU 
major  sponsor  has  already  trained  his 
eye  on  the  Eel  River,  currently  pro- 
tected by  wild  and  scenic  river  status. 
More  and  more  of  the  vanishing  water 
resources  of  California  are  doomed  to 
t>e  captured  by  insatiable  interests  if 
the  supporters  of  83.  200  are  able  to 
cloud  the  real  issues  of  adequate 
supply,  proper  management,  and  con- 
servation. If  we  refuse  to  change  past 
practices  of  profligate  use.  rule  out 
groundwater  management,  advocate 
the  irrigation  of  low-quality  high  salt 
lands  and  ceaseless  urban  expansion, 
all  of  northern  California  will  eventu- 
ally be  reduced  to  a  concrete  conduit 
{Minting  south. 

Fortunately,  an  increasingly  large 
nimiber  of  responsible  voices  through- 
out the  State  of  California  are  chal- 
lenging this  destructive  view.  Recent- 
ly, the  Sacramento  and  Fresno  Bee 
newspapers  have  recently  nm  a  very 
comprehensive  series  of  articles  by 
George  L.  Baker.  Jr..  which  trace  the 
history  of  the  peripheral  canal  propos- 
al and  which  demonstrate  the  short- 
sightedness on  which  it  is  based.  No 
one  could  seriously  challenge  the  view 
that  the  newqiaper  speaks  with  great 
intelligence  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  Central  Valley,  and  its  word  on 
this  Important  subject  ought  to  tw 
strongly  considered  by  Califomians. 

I  also  want  to  include  in  the  Rbcors 
recent  editorials  by  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  NBC  radio  affiliate 
KNBR  in  San  Francisco,  both  of 
which  have  alsd  editorialized  against 
S3.  200  and  the  construction  of  the 
peripheral  canaL 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Sacramento  Bee,  Apr.  9,  IMO] 
No  ON  TRX  Pbutbbuu.  Caval 

In  the  past  year,  we've  developed  funda- 
mental mlsgivlnss  about  the  proposed  Pe- 
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ripheral  Canal,  the  ambitious  project  that  region.  But  we  also  have  come  to  under-  The  project,  then.  Is  flawed  with  two  In- 
would  move  water  from  the  Sacramento  stand  that  In  an  age  of  Increasingly  scarce  sufficiently  studied  factors  that  could  prove 
River,  around  the  delta,  to  Kern  County     resources  and  mounting  costs,  every  major    to  be  fatal.  And  there  are  others.  To  meet 
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realize  that  they,  too,  will  be  cut  if  they  dont 
give  a  full  day's  work. 

1*0  T  Vnn«7  nf  tj\  Ktnn  t.Yip   vmv 
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riphenl  Can&L  the  ambitious  project  that 
would  move  water  from  the  Sacramento 
River,  around  the  delta,  to  Kern  County 
and  Southern  California.  Those  misgiv- 
ings— misgivings  atwut  a  project  we  always 
supported  In  the  past— are  based.  In  part,  on 
new  information;  in  part,  on  the  skyrocket- 
ing costs  of  construction  and  energy;  and.  In 
part,  on  a  set  of  serious  questions  to  which 
the  state  Department  of  Water  Resources 
(DWR),  chief  sponsor  of  this  project,  has 
not  yet  given  satisfactory  answers: 

Most  crucially,  neither  the  DWR  nor 
Southern  California's  Metropolitan  Water 
District,  which  is  lobbying  hard  for  the 
canal,  has  demonstrated  a  real  need  at  this 
time— or  indeed  at  any  time  before  the  year 
2020— for  the  additional  water  that  the 
canal  would  help  provide  Kern  County  and 
Southern  California.  Although  l)oth  agen- 
cies Insist  that  a  water  crisis  is  approaching 
in  the  South,  their  own  internal  documents 
strongly  suggest  that  the  crisis  Is  40  years  in 
the  future  and  that  other  (and  cheaper) 
water  sources  could  meet  the  needs  in  the 
meantime.  Neither  agency  has  adequately 
studied  the  potential  for  water  conservation 
or  figured  into  its  estimates  of  future 
demand  the  conservation  that  will  follow 
water  price  increases. 

There  is  no  assurance  whatever  that  the 
additional  water  that  would  be  provided 
Kem  County  would  be  used,  as  promised,  to 
replenish  ground-water  resources  and  not, 
as  has  always  happened  in  the  past,  to 
expand  already  large  corporate  farms. 

It  remains  unclear  whether  the  delta, 
which  Is  supposed  to  be  protected  by  this 
project,  will  really  benefit  from  It.  Equally 
compelling  arguments  have  been  made  by 
those  who  claim  the  canal  would  prevent 
additional  salt-water  Intrusion  tn  the  delta 
and  protect  fish  populations  and  by  those 
who  claim  the  untested  fish  screens  can't 
work  and  that  the  impact  on  San  Francisco 
Bay  would  be  severely  damaging. 

Although  the  I>erlpheral  Canal  is  sup- 
posed to  be  linked  eventually  to  a  future 
mldvalley  canal  that  would  alleviate  ground- 
water problems  in  the  central  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  it's  generally  agreed  that  the 
chances  of  such-  a  mldvalley  canal  being 
built  are  small  and  that  its  completion  date. 
under  the  best  of  circiimstances.  is  IS  to  20 
years  off.  Last  week's  reported  commitment 
of  500.000  acre-feet  of  water  for  the  mldval- 
ley canal  promises  water  that  must  either 
be  taken  from  other  uses  or  be  produced 
from  sources  that  do  not  now  exist  and  are 
not  part  of  the  state's  water  plan. 

In  view  of  the  rapidly  rising  costs  of  con- 
struction and  energy— and  particularly  the 
cost  of  pumping  millions  of  acre-feet  up  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  and  over  the  Tehacha- 
pis— there  Is  doubt  that  the  basic  economics 
of  the  project  are  still  sound.  The  DWR  has 
not  adequately  revised  its  cost-benefit  anal- 
ysis of  the  project  in  light  of  those  costs  and 
thus  Is  hard  put  to  assuage  that  doubt. 

One  can  no  longer  assume — as  we  and 
many  others  did  In  the  past— that  nearly 
every  water  project  In  California,  Is,  almost 
by  definition,  not  only  necessary  but  cost-ef- 
ficient. The  canal.  orlginaUy  estimated  to 
cost  less  than  $300  million  and  now  project 
ed  to  cost  $1.07  billion  by  the  time  It  Is  com- 
pleted, is  itself  part  of  an  estimated  $5.1  bil- 
lion package  that  also  Includes  such  proj- 
ects as  a  $1.3  bQUon  reservoir  In  Contra 
Costa  County  that,  according  to  a  recent 
DWR  report,  will  produce  only  a  minor  In- 
crease In  available  water  supplies.  That 
package.  In  turn.  Is  part  of  a  long-term 
water  plan  most  recently  calculated  to  cost 
$11  billion  In  1979  dollars,  plus  an  additional 
$13  billion  for  Inflation. 

Like  most  people  in  these  valleys,  we  be- 
lieve we  understand  Instinctively  how  Im- 
portant   water    has    always    been    to    this 
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region.  But  we  also  have  come  to  under- 
stand that  in  an  age  of  Increasingly  scarce 
resources  and  mounting  costs,  every  major 
project  demands  close  scrutiny.  To  the 
extent  that  the  canal  and  related  projects 
are  now  uneconomical  they  would  not  only 
place  unnecessary  burdens  on  water  users, 
taxpayers  and  others  who  must  pay  for 
them;  they  would  also  prompt  Irrational  use 
of  scarce  resources— particularly  water  and 
energy— and  Impede  the  development  of 
more  efficient  alternatives. 

The  canal  and  related  projects— all  part  of 
Senate  Bill  200— are  now  before  the  Legisla- 
ture and  probably  will  be  acted  on  this 
month.  They  should  be  voted  down.  At  this 
point,  the  benefits  do  not  appear  to  Justify 
the  costs:  the  questions  overwhelm  the 
available  answers. 

We're  not  certain  that  the  canal  Is  not 
needed  for  all  time,  nor  should  rejection  of 
this  project  be  regarded  as  the  end  of  water 
development  in  California.  On  the  contrary, 
it  should  foster  the  kind  of  studies  and  plan- 
ning that  will  answer  the  unanswered  ques- 
tions, meet  the  misgivings,  and  lead  to  proj- 
ects and  policies  that  assure  the  continued 
development  of  the  state  at  a  cost  that 
water  users  and  taxpayers  can  afford. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Apr.  25, 
1980] 

Peripheral  Canal  Test 

Assembly  Speaker  Leo  McCarthy's  appeal 
to  Governor  Brown  to  lend  his  leadership  to 
the  prevention  of  further  north-south  ani- 
mosities over  the  Peripheral  Canal  project 
isn't  likely  to  have  much  success,  but  hats 
off  to  McCarthy  for  trying. 

This  project  for  moving  water  from  the 
Sacramento  River,  around  the  Delta,  to 
Kem  County  and  Southern  California  has 
been  a  long,  bitter  and.  we  confess,  often  te- 
dious fight.  It  has  l)een  studied,  surveyed 
and  reviewed  for  the  past  15  years.  McCar- 
thy says  the  canal  schenie.  emt>odied  In  SB 
200.  stUl  contains  "Inadequate  guarantees 
for  protection  of  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
Delta  water  quality,  fish  and  wildlife." 

But  the  Brown  administration's  water  re- 
sources department  passionately  believes 
the  guarantees  are  entirely  adequate.  The 
doubters  of  course  are  mostly  in  the  north, 
outnumbered  by  the  politically  more  power- 
ful south. 

Repeatedly,  The  Chronicle  has  protested 
that  the  ecological  consequences  of  building 
the  canal  are  not  sufficiently  certain  to  re- 
assure the  millions  of  Callfomians  who  live 
around  the  Delu  and  In  the  Bay  Area.  "No 
estimate  has  yet  been  made,"  says  a  report 
by  San  Francisco's  SPUR,  "of  the  amount 
of  water  needed  for  adequate  flushing  of 
San  Francisco  Bay.  so  the  legislation  calls 
for  a  study  of  this  problem  and  promises  re- 
lease of  water  for  this  purpose  to  the 
extent  practicable.' " 

What  kind  of  assurance  would  that  be? 
SPUR  demands,  and  any  other  Northern 
California  organization  concerned  with  the 
Issue  should  also  demand,  before  construc- 
tion starts,  a  determination  of  the  minimum 
amount  of  flushing  Delta  flow  necessary  to 
achieve  a  balance  l>etween  fresh  and  salt 
water  In  the  Bay  and  to  provide  much 
needed  circulation  In  the  southern  part  of 
the  Bay. 

The  salinity  question  Is  Just  one  unan- 
swered one.  Another  has  to  do  »1th  the  pro- 
posed fish  screens  to  be  Installed  at  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal's  Intake  on  the  Sacramento 
river  at  Hood.  Will  they  work?  "Adequate 
screens  do  not  exist  for  this  purpose,"  says 
SPUR.  If  you  don't  screen  out  the  salmon 
and  striped  bass  fry  at  the  Hood  diversion 
point,  they'll  be  sucked  up  in  the  Tracy 
pumps  and  lost  and  half  the  purpose  of 
building  the  canal  will  disappear  with  them. 
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The  project,  then,  is  flawed  with  two  In- 
sufficiently studied  factors  that  could  prove 
to  be  fatal.  And  there  are  others.  To  meet 
the  Southern  California  demands,  the  state 
is  about  to  be  plunged  into  a  commitment  to 
start  a  $23  billion  long-term  dam-bulldlng, 
reservoir-creating  water  delivery  system. 
The  Peripheral  Canal  is  but  a  small  down 
payment  on  this  2l8t  century  water-grab- 
bing scenario.  But  the  canal  Is  the  fulcrum 
of  politics  now.  The  people  who  want  it 
have  the  votes. 

If  they  also  have  the  heedless  determina- 
tion to  bull  this  measure  through  the  As- 
sembly without  regard  for  the  warnings 
lately  raised— by  McCarthy,  by  SPUR,  by 
the  Planning  and  Conservation  League,  by 
the  Sacramento  Bee.  which  has  Just  this 
month  reversed  its  longstanding  support  of 
the  canal— the  water  grabbers  will  find  on 
their  hands  a  project  likely  to  be  tied  up  In 
litigation  for  ten  years  and  In  preventable 
bitterness  for  a  long  time  after  that. 

[Prom  Radio  Station  KNBR,  Feb.  13,  19801 

Editorial  Opinion 

Think  of  a  big  ditch  400-feet  wide.  30-feet 
deep,  and  43  miles  long,  curving  around  the 
east  side  of  the  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Delta.  That's  what  the  Peripheral  Canal 
would  look  like.  What  it  would  do  Is  fright- 
ening. It  would  drain  off  from  the  Sacra- 
mento River  up  to  a  million  acre-feet  of 
water  a  year  and  pour  It  into  aqueducts 
headed  for  Southern  California.  That's 
frightening  because,  as  bay  area  legislators 
point  out.  there  is  no  guarantee  to  protect 
the  delta  and  the  bay.  Fresh  water  flowing 
Into  the  bay  Is  needed  to  hold  back 
saltwater  from  the  ocean,  to  protect  wild- 
life, agriculture,  and  Industry,  and  to  con- 
trol pollution  of  the  bay.  The  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  warns  that  enormous  harm 
results  from  the  huge  amount  of  water  al- 
ready being  sent  south.  Sending  more  water 
through  the  Peripheral  Canal  could  bring  a 
real  ecological  disaster.  We  believe  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  must  be  stopped  now.  The 
State  Senate  has  already  passed  it,  and  it 
goes  before  the  A-ssembly  Water  Committee 
on  February  27.  We  urge  our  Assemblymen 
to  vote  no  on  this  dangerous  scheme  to  grab 
water'  for  southern  California  without 
regard  to  the  danger  to  San  Francisco  Bay* 


with  your  cosponsorship  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 
Thank  you.* 


COSPONSORS  REQUESTED  FOR 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
SYMPATHY  FOR  THE  FAMILIES 
OP  EIGHT  MILITARY  SERVICE 
PERSONNEL  WHO  DIED  IN  AT- 
TEMPTED RESCUE  MISSION 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

OP  ILUNOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  all  of  us  were  deeply 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
eight  military  service  personnel  in  the 
attempted  rescue  mission  of  our 
American  hostages  held  in  Iran. 

Accordingly,  today  I  am  introducing 
a  concurrent  resolution  which  extends 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  Con- 
gress to  the  families  and  friends  of  our 
countrymen  who  died  tn  the  aborted 
rescue  attempt. 

You  may  express  your  sympathy  by 
contacting  my  legislative  assistant, 
Denise    Wilson,    at    extension    55006. 


THE  VALUE  OP  A  FULL  DAY'S 
WORK 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Tuesday.  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  receive  a 
wealth  of  good  commonsense  and  rea- 
soned imderstanding  about  the  eco- 
nomic problems  facing  our  country  in 
my  communications  from  citizens  of 
Arizona  and  throughout  the  Nation. 

One  such  citizen  who  recently  wrote 
me  about  the  problem  of  inflation  Is 
George  P.  Getz.  Jr.,  a  self-made  busi- 
nessman whose  succes;^  as  an  enter- 
prising American  is  exceeded  only  by 
his  own  personal  character  and  patri- 
otic commitment  to  our  great  Nation 
and  Its  constitutional  principles. 

Mr.  Getz  recognizes  that  the  concept 
of  a  full  day's  work  has  been  the  moti- 
vating force  of  our  people  from  the 
days  when  pioneers  settled  the  wild 
frontier,  to  the  technological  discover- 
ies and  Invention  of  the  last  two  cen- 
turies which  made  the  United  States  a 
leading  economic  power  In  the  world. 

He  regards  the  apparent  weakening 
of  the  work  ethic  as  one  of  the  great 
threats  to  continued  American  pros- 
perity and  economic  security.  I  share 
his  concern  about  the  alienation  from 
work  that  seems  to  be  on  the  rise 
throughout  our  society. 

I  commend  the  Insights  of  Mr.  Getz 
to  all  my  colleagues,  and  Include  his 
letter  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

SCOTTSDALK.  ARIZ., 

April  22.  1980. 
Congressman  Eldon  Rudd, 
Longworth  Building, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Eldon:  I  have  your  letter  of  April  15 
regarding  some  of  the  problems  facing  this 
Nation.  I  would  like  to  share  with  you.  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter,  some  of  my  thoughts. 

Of  course.  Inflation  is  our  biggest  prob- 
lem. This  has  been  brought  about  over  a 
period  of  years  by  the  Increasing  c^st  of 
practically  every  item  of  hard  goods,  food 
and  anything  you  can  name.  This  has  been 
gradually  brought  about  by  the  increase  In 
wages,  which  is  the  largest  percentage  of 
most  capital  goods.  Labor  has  helped  to 
bring  about  these  high  costs  and  until  the 
laboring  people  learn  to  give  a  full  day's 
work  for  a  full  day's  wages,  we're  going  to 
continue  to  have  this  problem.  I  do  not  be- 
grudge people  the  right  to  enjoy  life,  take 
things  easy,  but  they  need  to  work  for  it 
and  until  labor  is  willing  to  give  their  full 
effort,  you're  going  to  have  InfUtlotL 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a  terrific  num- 
ber of  people  on  government  and  municipal 
payrolls  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  watch  the 
workmen  on  a  road  project,  a  sewer  job,  or 
any  other  municipally  financed  program  to 
realize  that  you're  getting  four  hours  worlt 
for  an  eight  hour  day.  Government  padding 
of  payrolls  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  in 
this  country  and  has  more  to  do  with  infla- 
tion than  anything  else.  Government  pay- 
rolls must  be  cut  and  those  that  remain  must 
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realize  that  they.  too.  will  Ise  cut  If  they  dont 
give  a  full  day's  work. 

The  best  way  I  know  of  to  stop  the  way 
we're  going  and  get  back  to  the  country  you 
and  I  have  known  in  the  past  and  loved,  la 
to  stop  deficit  spending,  cut  out  these  un- 
necessary government  Jotx.  cut  back  on  all 
of  the  unnecessary  government  expendi- 
tures, and  goodness  knows  there  are  plenty 
of  them,  and  balance  the  budget  not  only 
one  year,  but  for  good.  If  business  were  to 
operate  the  way  government  operates.  It 
would  have  declared  bankruptcy  years  ago. 
Until  we  learn  that  government  Is  business 
and  that  you  cannot  operate  that  way.  we're 
Just  fooling  ourselves.  It's  like  the  ostrich, 
sticking  his  head  in  the  ground  and  think- 
ing he  Is  out  of  sight. 

We  are  sending  billions  of  dollars  abroad 
to  help  other  countries  and  all  they  do  is 
laugh  at  us.  We  are  naive  when  it  comes  to 
International  affairs  and  until  we  are  repre- 
sented Internationally  by  trained  diplomats, 
this  will  continue.  We  need  some  good,  old 
fashioned  diplomats  who  are  well  trained 
running  these  various  segments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. We  need  somebody  interested  in 
this  country,  not  in  themselves,  to  bring  us 
back  to  a  sound  government  and  If  we  don't 
hurry  up.  It's  going  to  be  too  late. 

Private  enterprise  can  do  much,  if  It  Is  not 
shackled  by  govertmaent  regulations.  Busi- 
ness will  survive  if  given  half  a  chance,  but 
It  cannot  be  dictated  to  so  completely  by 
rules  and  regulations  that  It  cannot  func- 
tion. This  Is  a  subject  that  one  could  go  on 
discussing  for  hours,  but,  Eldon.  I  think  you 
understand  what  I  mean  and  until  some  of 
these  things  In  Washington  are  straight- 
ened out,  we're  going  to  continue  with  this 
inflation  and  before  long  it  Is  going  to  get 
beyond  recall. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes, 

Sincerely. 

GcoRGB  p.  Gm,  Jr.» 


COAL  SEVERANCE  TAX 

HON.  jameslToberstar 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Montana  and  Wyoming  coal  severance 
taxes  constitute  virtual  highway  rob- 
bery. Last  year  Mlrmesotans  paid  $14 
million  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  in 
severance  taxes  alone.  These  costs  are 
not  absort>ed  by  the  utility  companies 
but  are  passed  on  to  the  consumer  di- 
rectly In  fuel  adjustment  clauses  In 
most  States. 

I  do  not  oppose  State  severance 
taxes  but  strongly  believe  that  the  tax 
rate  should  bear  some  relation  to  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impact  and 
production  costs.  No  other  State 
places  such  a  high  severance  tax  on  Its 
resources  exported— neither  renewable 
nor  nonrenewable  resources.  Minne- 
sota's tax  on  iron  ore  agglomerates  Is 
only  0.8  percent  and  Its  tax  on  Iron  ore 
is  only  7.8  percent.  No  other  coal  ex- 
porting State  has  a  severance  tax  over 
10  percent.  Yet  out-of -State  consumers 
must  pay  Montana  millions  each  year, 
of  which  50  percent  Is  earmarked  for  a 
trust  fund  for  futtire  generations. 
Montana  and  Wyoming  receive  even 
more  of  out-of-State  taxpayer  moneys 
In  revenue-sharing  funds  based  on 
their  SUte'8  tax  revenue. 
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Excessive  severance  taxes  contradict 
our  Nation's  goals  of  energy  independ- 
ence and  greater  use  of  ooal  and  vio- 
late the  beUef  that  every  State  should 
share  In  the  resources  of  our  Nation. 

I  submit  for  M«nbers'  attention  an 
editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Trib- 
une of  April  20,  1980.  It  outlines  co- 
gently and  succinctly  reasons  to  limit 
the  exorbitantly  high  severance  taxes 
placed  on  coal  by  Montana  and 
Wyoming: 

Montana's  Unfair.  SO-Pdcknt  Tax  on  Coal 
Customers  of  Northon  States  Power  Co.. 
most  of  than  Mlnneaotaos,  enriched  the 
Montana  treasury  to  tb*  tone  of  tl4.1  raO- 
Uon  in  19Tt  and  $16  J  mUllon  tn  1»79.  The 
customers  pay  because  'NSP.  which  bums 
Montana  eoal  In  lu  electrle^cneratlng 
planta,  puses  Montana's  ooal-wver«nce 
taxes  on  to  them.  In  all,  customers  of  utili- 
ties In  nine  sUtes  are  affected,  b  Montana's 
severance  tax— the  highest  tn  the  nation  at 
30  percent  of  the  mine-mouth  value  of 
coal— unfair? 

Some  40  congressmen  In  affected  states 
think  so:  they're  propostng  a  federal  law 
limiting  the  levy  to  ISJ  percent  8o  does 
Mlnp^T""*  Miorar  Dooald  Fraaer,  ebatr> 
man  of  a  ateertng  oommttte*  formed  to  sui^ 
port  the  federal  Umlt.  who  calls  the  tax  "ex- 
orbitant.^ 

But  aeveranoe  taxe»— or  stmllar  lerlea. 
such  as  IClnneaota'a— on  iron  ore,  oH.  eoal 
and  other  minerals  are  certainly  iusUfled. 
The  states,  after  all.  are  losinc  a  noo-reoew- 
able  resource.  Montana  Is  banking  part  of 
Its  severance  tax  tor  future  needs  and  has 
spent  part  on  granU  to  dties,  counties  and 
schools  affected  by  ooal  development. 
That's  fair  enough. 

So  the  question  Is  not  the  principle  In- 
volved, but  the  rate  of  Montana's  tax— 
whether  that  state  la.  tn  effect,  gougtnf 
people  outdde  Its  borders.  The  severaDOS 
tax  now  raises  about  $80  mOUoo  a  year,  that 
revenue  will  continue  to  go  up  as  both  eoal 
production  and  prices  increase.  The  straog 
indicaUon  U  that  the  SO-peroent  tax  it  out 
of  all  pnvortkm  to  M<mtana's  state-local 
needs  caused  by  eoal-mlnlnc. 

Three  other  taxes  tm  Montana  eoal  total 
another  13  percent  of  Its  mlne-moutta  value. 
In  addiUon.  half  the  lease  royalties  paid  to 
the  federal  government,  srtiich  owns  sbout 
three-fourths  of  the  state's  coal,  are  refund- 
ed to  Montana.  That  represenU  another 
6.25  percent  of  value.  NSP  argues  that  the 
Increased  government  costs  attributable  to 
mining— schools,  police,  fire,  roads— could 
be  covered  by  a  tax  of  about  3  cents  per  ton: 
the  30-percent  levy  comes  to  about  $1.M  per 
ton. 

Even  some  Montanana  agree  that  the 
sUte  Is  over-funding  the  mining  areas:  they 
are  prenlng  for  wider  distribution  of  the 
severance-tax  money  throughout  the  state. 
As  early  as  IVTT,  the  Montana  Legislature's 
office  of  fiscal  analysis  reported  that  "the 
coal  area  la  characterized  by  some  of  the 
lowest  mill  levies  in  the  sUte  and  has  been 
blessed  by  mushrooming  property  valo- 
ationa.  .  .  .  The  need  for  sUte-supported 
local-impact  grants  may  t>e  much  leas  than 
originally  anticipated.  .  .  .  AllocaUon  of 
state  funds  In  such  Instances  represents 
property-tax  relief  to  those  areas  most  able 
to  pay  their  own  way."  (The  three  coal-area 
counties  that  have  received  8S  percent  of 
the  Impact  aid  contain  the  state's  two 
richest  school  districts.) 

A  1978  legtsUUve  study  said:  "The  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  coal-mlnlng  communi- 
ties—sewer  systems,  schools  and  capital 
equipment— have  been  met."  Montana's  gov- 
ernor, when  asked  during  a  1977  congres- 
sional bearing  whether  the  6.2S-percent  fed- 
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eral  royalty  refunds  to  Montana  would 
cover  "any  and  all  of  the  impact."  answered 
affirmatively.  Plnally,  the  anticipated  cost 
of     reclaiming     mined-over     land     '.about 
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NO  NSW  tbchnolocy  PURSUED  actlon  of  vetoing  the  fiscal  1979  defense  bill 

The  only  experience  we  have  to  go  on    ^o  try  to  stop  Its  authorization  has  delayed 
since  World  War  II  Is  the  mining  of  North    by  three  years  start  on  a  carrier  needed  to 
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Many  commentators   have  warned   that    (NEA/CTA),  a  post  she  also  held  for  2 
the    Soviets    calculated    that    they    could    years. 
Invade  Afghanistan  because  the  VS.  gov-       Having  successfully  combined  three 
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From  the  beginning  Ms.  Hovick  wrote  in 
carefully  researched  historical  period  (or 
CETT  classes,  and  every  child  performs  in  a 
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enl  royaJtir  refunds  to  Montana  would 
cover  "any  and  all  of  the  impact."  answered 
affirmatively.  Finally,  the  anOdpated  cost 
of  reclaimlnc  mlned-over  land  <  about 
$13,000  per  acre)  la  built  Into  the  price  of 
tbecoaL 

There'i  no  particular  rationale  for  the 
eoncreaalonal  bill's  12.5-percent  limit  on  the 
leverance  tax.  except  that  It  would  corre- 
■pond  to  the  present  royalty  payment  on 
federal  leases.  But  it  seems  clear  that  Con- 
gress. In  fairness  to  consumers  in  the  coal- 
consuming  sUtes.  ought  to  draw  the  line— 
and  draw  it  closer  to  12.S  percent  than  30 
percent.* 


INCREASE  DEFENSE  SPENDING 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  nxrifois 
ni  THI  HOUSE  or  RIPRESEirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at- 
tached la  an  excellent  editorial  by 
John  F.  Lehman.  Jr.,  a  highly  respect- 
ed defense  analyst  and  a  defense 
policy  adviser  to  Ronald  Reagan.  The 
facts  and  analysis  in  Mr.  Lehman's  ed- 
itorial point  to  the  serious  degradation 
of  XJB.  military  capabilities.  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  not  advocating 
that  the  United  SUtes  mine  the  Iran- 
ian harbors  and.  in  fact,  conclude  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  to  do  so.  given 
the  deteriorating  U.S.  capabilities  as 
described  by  Mr.  Lehman. 

However,  in  these  turbulent  and 
dangerous  times  when  the  United 
States  must  confront  the  crisis  in  Iran 
and  the  crisis  In  Afghanistan,  it  is 
more  Important  than  ever  that  we  can 
assure  our  security  and  interests.  I  am, 
therefore,  stating  my  support  for  the 
Holt-Oramm  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  increased  defense 
spending.  i 

The  editorial  foUows: 

IProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  25. 
19801 

Thx  MnnifG  or  Iram  s  Harsors 
(By  John  Lehman) 

Lately  the  White  House  has  been  putting 
tt  about  that  there  is  very  serious  considera- 
tion being  given  to  the  mining  of  Iranian 
harbors  as  a  military  action  to  bring  pres- 
sure for  release  of  the  hostages. 

President  Carter  ran  on  a  tkket  which 
promised  cuts  In  defense  spending,  and  he 
llred  up  to  that  promise.  In  his  first  three 
years  in  the  White  House.  Mr.  Carter's  de- 
fense budget  request  represented  a  real  de- 
cline from  each  previous  year  taking  ac- 
count of  actual  inflation.  He  has  reduced  de- 
tear*:  spending  by  a  total  of  $38  billion  from 
the  five-year  defense  plan  sent  to  Congress 
by  President  Ptord  In  January  of  19T7.  His 
IMl  budget  promise  of  3%  growth  has  been 
revealed  on  these  pages  as  a  blatant  cooking 
of  the  books. 

Now  for  the  first  time  in  his  presidency  he 
may  be  called  upon  to  use  the  defense  estab- 
lishment for  actual  hostUe  action.  It  is  time 
thus  to  ask  the  obvious  question.  Has  the 
Carter  policy  of  reduced  defense  effort  had 
any  appreciable. Impact  on  our  military  ca- 
pability to  cope  with  real  contingencies?  Let 
us  look  at  that  narrow  slice  of  o'u-  defense 
establishment  that  would  actually  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  mining  of  Iranian  harbors. 
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HO  irrw  TSCHHOLOCY  ruitSITED 

The  only  experience  we  have  to  go  on 
since  World  War  II  is  the  mining  of  North 
Vietnamese  harbors  In  1972.  While  there  is 
danger  in  "planning  for  the  last  war."  in  the 
case  of  mining  there  has  been  no  new  tech- 
nology pursued  or  added  to  the  U.S.  Inven- 
tory since  that  time,  so  that  experience 
should  be  quite  valid.  My  experience  of  that 
effort  was  as  an  assistant  to  Henry  Kissin- 
ger at  the  National  Security  Council,  and  on 
the  scene  with  Task  Force  77  on  Yankee 
Sution. 

Mining  harbors  is  far  more  complex  than 
it  appears.  The  different  types  of  mines, 
each  requiring  different  delivery  tech- 
niques, must  be  positioned  precisely  in  the 
approaches  and  channels  and  must  be  posi- 
tioned in  the  proper  mix  of  types  and  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Most  difficult  of  all,  mining 
must  be  done  all  at  once  and  done  right  the 
first  time.  It  is  possible  to  "reseed"  an  area 
only  with  certain  types  of  mines  and  then  it 
is  very  difficult. 

There  are  a  number  of  essential  elements 
to  carrying  out  a  successful  mining  oper- 
ation. A  review  of  the  current  state  of  each 
of  these  elements  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration isn't  encouraging. 

Mines:  It  takes  at  least  30  days  to  prepare 
and  transport  sufficient  quantities  of  mines 
from  the  East  or  West  Coast  of  the  United 
BUtes  to  the  Indian  Ocean  by  ship.  The 
combat-support  vessels  necessary  for  such 
transport  have  dwindled  under  the  Carter 
naval  reductions  by  10.  Mr.  Carter  has  cut 
17  new  combat  support  vessels  from  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  plan  of  1977.  As  to  the 
mines  themselves,  stocks  are  many  thou- 
sands below  planned  war  reserves.  The  Navy 
has  a  c\uTent  $9  billion  shortfall  in  its  muni- 
tions requirements  for  minimum  war  re- 
serve stocks. 

Mining  Aircraft:  The  Navy  A-«  Intruder 
was  in  1972,  and  remains  in  its  modernized 
form,  the  most  capable  all-weather  attack 
fighter  bomber  in  the  world,  and  the  only 
one  capable  of  leading  a  precision  mining 
emplacement.  It  Is  a  two-man.  twin  engine 
aircraft  that  constitutes  the  principal  long- 
range  attack  capability  on  each  of  our  air- 
craft carriers.  The  Navy  plans  to  keep  It  In 
this  mission  Into  the  next  century,  but  the 
Carter  administration  has  for  the  last  two 
years  attempted  to  cancel  the  A-a  produc- 
Uon  program  despite  the  fact  that  there  ase 
not  sufficient  A6E8  in  the  Navy  to  provide 
all  12  carrier  squadrons  with  12  aircraft,  nor 
to  provide  the  two  reserve  alrwings  with 
ASE  Squadrons. 

Congress  has  kept  the  line  open  by  adding 
A-«s  for  the  last  two  years  in  a  row  against 
Mr.  Carter's  objections.  The  President's  new 
"growth"  budget,  in  addition  to  reducing  all 
other  Navy  carrier  aircraft  programs,  tries 
once  again  to  cancel  the  A-9  program.  It  Is 
the  fourth  straight  year  he  has  requested 
fewer  new  Navy  aircraft  than  the  number 
lost  In  training. 

Aircraft  Carriers:  The  nearest  U.S.  land 
base  to  Iran  is  Diego  Garcia,  which  is  some 
8,000  mlies  away  from  the  Kharg  Island  oil 
terminals  and  therefore  not  useful.  Hence 
two  Navy  attack  carriers  would  have  to  be 
fully  committed  for  at  least  24  hours  to 
nothing  else  but  the  mining  operations.  Two 
carriers  have  been  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
during  the  Iranian  crisis,  but  this  has  meant 
that  for  much  of  this  time  there  have  been 
no  carriers  on  station  west  of  Pearl  Harbor 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Korean  war. 

If  we  are  to  retain  even  one  carrier  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  in  the  future,  that  will  mean 
that  our  postwar  commitment  to  keep  two 
aircraft  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
two  in  the  Western  Pacific  cannot  be  met. 
President  Carter's  bitter  opposition  to  any 
new  aircraft  carriers,  including  the  extreme 
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action  of  vetoing  the  fiscal  1979  defense  bill 
to  try  to  stop  its  authorization  has  delayed 
by  three  years  start  on  a  carrier  needed  to 
replace  the  World  War  11  Midway  Just  to 
stay  even  at  12  carriers  beyond  1985.  Con- 
gress nevertheless  overwhelmingly  pas-sed  a 
new  nuclear  carrier  over  the  President's 
continued  opposition  last  year. 

Skilled  Personnel:  The  Carter  administra- 
tion began  with  an  effort  to  reduce  military 
ber.efits.  It  tried  to  do  away  with  the  20- 
year  retirement,  and  succeeded  In  denying 
retired  military  the  right  to  receive  their 
full  pension  If  they  worked  In  civil  ser\lce 
Jobs.  Military  pay  raises  have  been  held  to 
approximately  one-half  of  Inflation.  A 
recent  study  showed  that  80  percent  of 
Navy  enlisted  men  had  to  work  at  second 
Jobs  or  have  their  wives  work  at  second  Jobs 
in  order  to  live.  Many  Navy  enlisted  person- 
nel are  now  officially  below  the  federal  pro- 
verty  level;  the  skilled  Ordnance  Petty  Offi- 
cer needed  to  assemble  mines,  worliing  18 
hours  a  day  out  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  actual- 
ly qualifies  for  food  stamps,  and  Indeed  his 
family  must  get  them  in  order  not  to  starve 
while  he  Is  deployed  for  eight  months  out  of 
every  year  and  unable  to  work  at  his  second 
Job. 

Small  wonder  then  that  the  retention  of 
such  men  In  which  the  taxpayers  have  in- 
vested hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  In 
training  and  experience  is  running  currently 
at  only  36  percent,  which  means  quite 
simply  that  there  are  not  nearly  enough  to 
do  the  Job.  As  another  example,  the  A-fl 
squadron  on  one  of  our  front-line  East 
Coast  carriers  has  only  seven  maintenance 
Chief  Petty  Officers  out  of  17  required. 
That  squadron  recently  lost  two  of  Its  air- 
craft and  two  aviators  In  crashes  in  one 
week,  one  of  them  directly  caused  by  a 
maintenance  error.  Flying  proficiency  and 
stPa-Tiing  days  have  been  steadily  reduced 
by  budget  constraint.  As  a  result,  the  Navy 
has  lost  74  men  and  126  aircraft  (average 
cost  $10  million)  during  the  past  year  in  ac- 
cidents. 

As  we  have  all  read  repeatedly  in  the 
press  this  year,  the  retention  of  pilots  and 
bombardier/navigators  is  terrible.  What  is 
remarkable  U  that  we  reUln  any  at  all  alter 
their  initial  obligation  is  complete.  They  are 
away  from  their  families,  deployed  at  sea 
for  nine  months  out  of  the  year  doing  the 
most  dangerous  flying  In  the  world  as 
normal  routine.  Because  of  budget  cuts, 
that  flying  U  now  less  of  a  routine  and  more 
of  a  hazard. 

THE  U^ATHER  rLICHT  JACKET 

For  this,  most  of  them  make  Just  over 
$20,000.  about  one-third  of  what  they  could 
be  making  in  the  airlines,  and  they  have 
seen  their  little  side  beneflU  disappear  to 
nothing.  In  the  ultimate  pettiness,  the 
Carter  administration  has  now  denied  fund- 
ing for  leather  flight  Jackets,  a  70-year-old 
tradition.  If  mining  is  to  be  done,  it  will  be 
done  by  aviators,  maintenance  ratings  and 
ordnance  men  who  are  nearly  all  on  their 
first  tour,  by  officers  and  CPOs  who  cannot 
qualify  for  a  single-family  mortgage,  and  by 
enlisted  men  on  welfare. 

Despite  these  problems  we  still  do  have  a 
real  capability  to  carry  out  a  complex  and 
demanding  military  task  such  as  the  mining 
of  Iranian  harbors,  but  the  difference  in  ca- 
pability between  the  last  execution  in  1972 
and  today  provides  one  slice  of  insight  into 
what  three  years  of  neglect  and  mismanage- 
ment can  bring  about.  The  thousands  of 
active  servicemen  on  food  stamps,  the  fami- 
lies of  deceased  aviators,  and  of  course  the 
Russian  General  Staff  must  have  taken  wry 
note  of  the  Carter  administration  claim 
Sept.  14  that  there  was  not  sufficient  need 
for  a  5  percent  increase  in  defense  even  If 
Congress  voted  it. 
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Many  commentators  have  warned  that 
the  Soviets  calculated  that  they  could 
invade  Afghanistan  because  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment has  demonstrated  from  Angola 
through  Tehran,  a  lack  of  will.  Quite  apart 
from  will,  it  now  seems  clear  the  Soviets 
have  taken  the  measure  of  our  reduced  ca- 
pability to  do  military  tasks,  from  strategic 
counterforce  to  conventional  mining.  It  Is 
the  accuracy  of  their  perception  of  us  that 
should  chill  the  most  fulsome  optimist.# 


SARAH  SMITH 


HON.  JULL\N  C.  DIXON 

or  CALiroRwiA 

IN  TilE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
distinguished  and  remarkable  career 
of  Sarah  Smith. 

Bom  in  a  small  mining  town  in  Mis- 
souri, at  the  age  of  4  Sarah  moved  to 
Los  Angeles  with  her  parents  and 
sister.  Sarah's  mother  was  a  school- 
teacher who  learned  upon  her  arrival 
in  Los  Angeles  that  blacks  were  not 
employed  as  schoolteachers.  The 
family  was  thus  forced  to  move  on  sev- 
eral different  occasions  and.  by  the 
time  Sarah  had  reached  the  fifth 
grade,  she  had  attended  more  than  24 
schools. 

At  Jordan  High  School.  Sarah  was  a 
member  of  the  championship  debating 
team.  Following  graduation  from 
Jordan  High.  Sarah  entered  Cal -State 
University  where  after  1V4  years  she 
met  and  married  Earl  Smith.  For  the 
next  years,  Sarah's  life  was  devoted  to 
raising  the  four  children  bom  of  her 
union  with  Earl:  Charles,  Earl, 
Evonne,  and  Susan.  With  her  children 
grown  and  on  their  own,  Sarah  decid- 
ed to  finish  hfer  education.  She  re- 
turned to  college  where  she  earned 
her  degree.  After  graduation  Sarah 
taught  for  2  years  at  Compton  Avenue 
and  South  Park  Elementary  Schools. 
In  1957  Sarah  Joined  the  Probationary 
Substitute  Organization  (PSO)  where 
she  served  as  second  vice  president 
and  president  respectively.  When  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  California 
Teachers  Association  and  the  Associat- 
ed Teachers  Organization  of  Los  Ange- 
les (LACTA/ATOLA)  merged  in  1968. 
Sarah  was  the  South  Air  chairperson 
whose  tranquil  but  tenacious  bearing 
played  a  distinctive  part  in  the  smooth 
transition  brought  about  by  this 
merger.  This  same  bearing  was  dis- 
played during  her  6  years  on  the  Na- 
tional Education  Ass(x:lation's  resolu- 
tions conmilttee,  the  public  relations 
committee  and,  the  himian  relations 
committee.  Sarah's  indomitable  spirit 
and  zest  for  public  and  community 
service  became  well  known  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Los  Angeles. 

In  the  first  elections  held  by  the 
United  Teachers  of  Los  Angeles 
(UTLA)  Sarah  was  elected  secretary, 
and  served  for  2  years.  Subsequently, 
Sarah  was  elected  to  vice  president  of 
the  National  Education  Association/ 
California       Teacher's       Association 
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(NEA/CTA),  a  post  she  also  held  for  2 
years. 

Having  successfully  combined  three 
careers,  that  of  wife,  mother,  and  edu- 
cator, Sarah  Is  retiring  and  on  May  9. 
1980.  family,  friends,  colleagues,  and 
proteges,  will  gather  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  wonderful  woman.  The  occasion  is 
Sarah's  retirement  dlrmer  and.  al- 
though it  Is  difficult  to  envision  her  In 
any  other  role  but  that  which  has 
played  so  significantly  a  part  toward 
the  educational  enrichment  of  Los  An- 
geleans,  I  join  my  fellow  Callfomians 
in  wishing  Sarah  a  wonderful  and 
prosperous  future.* 


A  SAI.UTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S 
EXPERIMENTAL  THEATER.  INC. 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA 

or  CALiroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
truly  remarkable  and  unique  theater 
troupe  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  year  marks  the  20th  armiversary 
of  an  amazing  institution  in  my  area— 
the  Children's  Experimental  Theater, 
Inc.  The  following  Is  excerpted  from  a 
report  I  read  on  the  theater  company 
and  on  the  activities  which  took  place 
to  commemorate  the  CET  on  its  20th 
anniversary.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  find  the  following  of  interest: 

SALtTTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S  ElXPERnCKIfTAL 

Trxatxr 

Children's  Experimental  Theater,  located 
in  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  Is  beginning  its  twen- 
tieth year  as  a  comprehensive  drama  school 
for  youngsters  from  six  through  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Acting  classes,  original  scripts, 
and— through  the  medium  of  the  Travelling 
Troupe — hundreds  of  performances,  by  chil- 
dren for  chUdren.  have  Illuminated  the  lives 
of  young  performers  and  audiences  all  over 
Monterey  County. 

The  founder  of  CJhlldren's  Experimental 
Theater  is  Marcla  Gambrell  Hovick.  A 
transplanted  Texan  who  began  her  work  in 
children's  theater  at  the  age  of  four  with 
the  Tulsa  World  Theater.  Ms.  Hovick  grew 
up  In  Austin.  Texas,  dancing,  debating,  and 
working  with  Zack  Scott's  Community  The- 
ater. As  a  Trustee  Scholar  at  fifteen,  she 
majored  In  speech  and  drama  at  Mills  Col- 
lege in  Oakland.  California,  and  has  been  In- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  theater  ever  since- 
acting,  writing,  and  teaching  theater  all 
over  the  country. 

Ms.  Hovick  began  to  work  with  children's 
theater  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  teaching 
and  producing  with  the  Children's  Educa- 
tional Theater  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Play- 
shop.  Her  relationship  with  children's  the- 
ater expanded  in  Alabama  and  California  as 
she  accompanied  her  doctor-husband 
through  medical  school  and  residency,  start- 
ing children's  theaters  as  she  went.  She  also 
found  time  to  have  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters of  her  own. 

Eventually  she  wove  together  dance, 
speech,  movement,  and  creative  drama  tech- 
niques into  a  unique  philosophy  of  chil- 
dren's theater.  Training  In  T'ai  Chi  Chuan, 
the  Alexander  method,  period  dance  and 
movement,  stage  comt>at,  and  ethiilc  dance 
have  since  been  added  to  the  theater  class 
exp'^'rience. 
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Prom  the  beginning  Ms.  Hovick  wrote  In 
carefully  researched  historical  period  for 
CETT  classes,  and  every  child  performs  in  a 
play— often  written  speelfk»Jy  for  the  par- 
ticipants. The  nine-year-old  Staff  Players 
Repertory  (Company  has  serred  as  a  vibrant 
theater  museum,  bringing  riassin  ci  the 
world's  stages  to  life  with  gifted  adult  per- 
formers. 

Acting,  directing,  teaching,  writing,  and 
producing  continue  to  occupy  both  the 
founder  and  the  staff  of  CXT.  the  Travel- 
ing Troupe  continues  to  entertain  at  ele- 
mentary schools  throughout  Monterey 
County,  atul  the  Totmg  Actors'  Company 
and  Staff  Players  Repertory  Company 
reach  out  to  share  their  remarkable  produc- 
tions with  Callfomians  aQ  over  the  state. 
Performing  workshops  and  master  rlsssfi 
are  aLso  available,  sharing  an  approach  to 
theater  that  Is  economical  In  time  and  mate- 
rial things,  but  rich  In  skills  and  human  un- 
derstandlnjg. 

CETKISTOKT 

The  Children's  Experimental  Theater 
began  in  I960  as  a  part  of  the  newly  formed 
Community  Theater,  housed  in  the  Golden 
Bough  Circle  Theater.  Prom  ■  modest  be- 
glimlng  of  twenty-five  students  In  two  small 
classes.  CET  rapidly  grew  to  nearly  cme 
hundred  students  from  first  grade  through 
high  school 

StudenU  are  drawn  from  the  six  cities  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula,  and  M  far  away  as 
Big  Sur,  Salinas  and  Moss  Landing.  Stu- 
dents are  accepted,  rather  than  selected,  on 
a  first  oome-flrst  serve  basia  Classes  are 
held  on  Saturdays  during  the  school  year 
and  after  school  on  Mondays. 

In  1966.  In  cooperation  with  the  Junior 
League  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula.  CET 
t)egan  its  Traveling  Troupe  which  has 
toured  performances  by  chfldren,  for  chil- 
dren, to  the  elementary  schools  of  Monterey 
County  ever  since.  Also  In  19M  the  gifted 
teacher  and  costumer,  Loel  Shuler,  official- 
ly Joined  the  staff. 

By  Pebruary  1960,  the  children's  rlimies 
and  activities  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  a  theater  of  Ita  own  became  a  necessity. 
Incorporating  Itself  as  a  non-profit  organi- 
sation under  the  name  Chll(ben's  Experi- 
mental Theater,  the  students,  teachers, 
scenery,  and  costumes  all  movsd  to  the 
Indoor  Forest  Theater  and  began  a  new  life 
with  Its  own  executive  board. 

In  that  same  year,  1969.  the  Toung 
Actors'  Company— made  up  <rf  high  school 
and  college  students— Inaugurated  the  new 
theater  with  the  production  of  three  origi- 
nal one-act  plays  about  Easter.  These  were 
also  performed  In  a  number  of  local 
churches. 

An  adult  group.,  the  Staff  Players,  was 
added  In  1970  and  It  began  producing  from 
three  to  five  shows  a  season.  Its  season  run- 
ning concurrently  with  the  CET  school 
year.  Today  the  group  la  known  as  the  Staff 
Players  Repertory  Company  and  includes 
graduates  of  CET.  parents  of  students  and 
former  students,  ten  theater  apprentices, 
and  a  technical  staff. 

The  Traveling  Troupe  has  presented  free 
performances  in  every  public  and  private 
elementary  school  in  Monterery  County, 
seven  Junior  high  schools,  eight  high 
schools,  and  Monterey  Peninsula  and  Hart- 
nell  Collegea  It  has  also  performed  at  over 
half  a  dozen  schools  outside  the  county  and 
at  numerous  retirement  residences.  All  In  all 
the  Troupe  has  made  more  than  1.500  per- 
formances before  more  than  300.000  young 
people. 

AxvvrtBsutr  gala 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  March  IS  and 
16,  1980,  the  Children's  Experimental  The- 
ater held  a  gala  celebration  of  iu  twentieth 
anniversary  at  the  Stelnback  Forum  In  the 
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dustrial  developments  In  the  areas  in- 
volved, with  the  result  that  economic 
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a  very  effective  merger  of  that  bfll  with  the 
Senate  proposal  by  Senator  Jackson  to  e»- 
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Monterey  Conference  Center.  Spedid  events 
on  Satinday  eveninc  prcwnted  a  brief 
kwardi  eercmooy.  M&ym'  procUmAtions.  » 
ten-mtautc  ■Ude  preaentation  on  the  history 
of  CVr,  sad  an  tntroducUon  of  dlipUtarles. 

The  Staff  Flayen  Repertory  Company 
pramted  Ha  recent  hit  show.  "liOvera, 
Lorera,  Lorera."  both  Saturday  and  Sunday 
ereninc.  Cooalsting  of  three  one-act  playa 
with  the  common  theme  of  love— and 
lorera— the  show  inlcudes  "ViDace  Wooing," 
featurfnc  Richard  Boynton  and  Owyneth 
Hovlek.  and  "How  He  Ued  to  Her  Hus- 
band." with  Stephen  Anthony  Moorer.  Jan 
Da  Plain  and  Stephen  Dirk,  both  by  Oeorse 
Bernard  Shaw.  ChetLhoVs  classie  farce. 
*"!!»  Boor,"  with  Jeff  Hudelaon.  Barbara 
Sholo'  aad  lliamas  R.  Sanches.  concludes 
theprognm. 

Other  aetlTltles  at  the  Conference  Center 
that  weekend  Included  Saturday  matinee 
performance  by  the  Traveling  Troupe  of 
"Hansel  and  Oretel"  and  Staff  PUyers' 
matinees  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  of  the 
children's  play.  "The  Golden  Goose."* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OP  RABBI 
SPEISER'S  CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  raw  Toui 

ni  THX  Housz  or  szprxsemtattvxs 

Tuesdav.  April  29. 1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4  R&bbl  Joseph  Speiser  wlU  be 
honored  for  his  30  years  of  devotion  to 
the  Congreeation  Kneses  Tlfereth 
Israel  In  Port  Chester.  N.Y.  On  this, 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement.  I  would 
like  to  applaud  him  for  the  numerous 
accomplishments  and  contributions  he 
has  made  to  his  synagoffue,  to  the 
community  of  Port  Chester,  and  to 
the  Jewish  community.  As  a  promi- 
nent religious  leader.  Rabbi  Spelser 
has  enlightened  us  with  his  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  Jewish 
religious  teachings,  history,  and  cul- 
ture. His  enrichment  of  Jewish  life  in 
Westchester  County  deserves  our  ac- 
knowledgement and  commendation. 

Rabbi  Spelser  has  been  the  leader  of 
the  Congregation  Kneses  Tlfereth 
Israel  for  the  past  30  years.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  he  formed  and  taught 
a  men's  choir  and  subsequently  set  up 
a  women's  choir.  He  further  recog- 
nized women  as  Integral  to  the  com- 
munity of  Jewish  learning  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  Bible  classes  for  women 
which  have  met  weekly  for  more  than 
30  years.  He  also  fotinded  the  congre- 
gation's auxiliary. 

Along  with  serving  his  congregation. 
Rabbi  Spelser  has  reached  Into  the 
community  of  Port  Chester  to  comfort 
those  In  need.  A»  chaplain  of  the  Port 
Chester  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
as  weU  as  the  United  Hospital  for  the 
past  90  years,  he  has  served  his  com- 
munity with  benevolence  and  generos- 
ity. His  many  years  of  devoted  service 
to  the  Siwanoy  Camp  has  brought 
pleasure  to  the  nimierous  Boy  and 
Girl  Scouts  who  have  spent  their  sum- 
mers under  his  tutelage.  Rabbi 
Spelser.  in  short,  has  been  a  pillar  of 
the  entire  community— as  rabbi,  teach- 
er, pastor,  cantor,  choir  leader,  and 
master  chaplain,  this  single  individual 
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leaves  behind  a  legacy  that  will  long 
be  remembered  and  continue  to  bear 
fruit  for  years  to  come. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Spelser,  a  longtime 
friend,  resides  In  Port  Chester  with  his 
wife  Raye.  He  is  the  father  of  three 
daughters  and  has  one  grandchild.  I 
am  pleased  to  honor  him  for  his  ex- 
traordinary achievements  and  contri- 
butions.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
SAFE  DRINKING  WATER  ACT 
OP  1974.  TO  GRANT  STATE 
EPA3  AUTHORITY  TO  GRANT 
INTERIM  VARIANCES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


or  ILLINOIS 
III  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  April  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  to  extend 
the  period  for  which  Interim  variances 
may  be  provided  In  the  case  of  con- 
taminant level  and  treatment  tech- 
nique requirements  of  national  pri- 
mary drinking  water  regiilations.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

If  passed,  this  bill  would  allow  State 
enforcement  authorities  to  make  Judg- 
ments regarding  which  Federal  EPA 
drinking  water  standards  are  of  imme- 
diate Importance  for  enforcement  and 
which  can  be  safely  postponed  pend- 
ing results  of  scientific  studies.  Mr.  Ira 
Markwood.  manager  of  the  public 
water  supplies  division  of  the  Illinois 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  as 
a  result  of  national  meetings  with 
other  officials  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  such  EPA  drinking  water 
standards,  has  suggested  this  legisla- 
tion to  me  as  a  positive  nationwide  so- 
lution to  the  problem  posed  by  the  im- 
pending January  1. 1981.  date  for  com- 
pliance with  all  Interim  standards  and 
standards  covered  by  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act.  If  passed,  this  legisla- 
tion would  allow  the  State  enforce- 
ment authorities  to  require  compli- 
ance where  failure  to  do  so  would 
jeopardize  the  public  health  and  to 
allow  variances  for  up  to  7  years  for  a 
single  water  supply  system  and  up  to  9 
years  for  a  regional  water  supply 
system.  This  Is  not  proposed  as  a  final 
solution  but  as  an  Interim  measure  to 
allow  time  for  studies. 

There  are  many  communities 
throughout  the  Nation  which  have 
water  supplies  which  exceed  the 
standards  set  by  the  UA  EPA  for 
barium,  radium,  and  fluoride,  all  of 
which  are  found  naturally  In  water 
supplies  and  for  which  there  la  no  ade- 
quate scientific  data  of  a  human 
health  hazard  at  the  levels  found  In 
water  supplies.  The  question  Is  wheth- 
er or  not  extended  use  of  water  sup- 
plies containing  these  elements  would 
prove  harmful  to  human  health.  This 
legislation  would  aUow  time  for  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  to  determine  at 
what  level  the  standards  should  prop- 
erly   be   set   for   these    elements   of 
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barium,    radium,    and    fluoride— and 
possibly  other  elements  as  welL 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  13th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  a  number  of 
communities  have  water  supplies 
which  exceed  the  standard  for  barium, 
and  one  community  has  radlimi  in 
excess  of  the  current  standard.  A 
number  of  States  in  the  Nation  have 
communities  whose  water  supplies 
exceed  the  U.S.  EPA  standards  for 
radium  and  fluoride— including  Illi- 
nois, Texas,  South  Carolina.  Wiscon- 
sin, Virginia,  Oklahoma,  Michigan, 
and  California.  Many  State  EPA  offi- 
cials support  this  legislation  because  it 
will  allow  flexibility  to  deal  with  dif- 
fering types  of  problems  and  time  to 
effect  better  solutions. 

The  last  portion  of  this  legislation 
states  that  "the  State  having  primary 
enforcement  responsibility  may,  In  its 
discretion,  determine  that  the  best 
technology,  treatment  techniques,  or 
other  means  need  not  be  constructed 
and  in  place  before  a  variance  may  be 
granted  under  this  subparagraph."  Ap- 
parently the  present  law  Is  Interpreted 
by  the  U.3.  EPA  to  mean  that  a  vari- 
ance cannot  be  granted  until  after  a 
treatment  technique  has  been  put  into 
place  and  tried.  This  means  that  even 
though  technology  Indicates  a  better 
solution  through  an  Improved  treat- 
ment technique,  the  old  and  outdated 
method  would  have  to  be  put  in  place 
at  great  cost  before  a  variance  could 
be  granted  to  the  community— even  If 
they  are  seeking  a  variance  due  to  in- 
ability to  pay  for  the  treatment  plant 
or  technique.  In  this  time  of  economic 
stress,  communities  are  Justifiably  in- 
censed by  such  a  requirement.  This 
legislation,  if  passed,  would  change 
the  law  so  that  a  particular  treatment 
or  technique  would  not  have  to  be  put 
In  place  and  tried  before  a  variance 
could  be  granted.  However,  If  the  sug- 
gested treatment  or  technology  was 
the  best  available  at  the  time  or  antici- 
pated In  the  near  future,  the  State  en- 
forcement authorities  would  no  doubt 
utilize  the  suggested  treatment  tech- 
nique or  technology. 

I  will  enumerate  some  of  the  reasons 
I  feel  this  matter  needs  prompt  atten- 
tion and  action  regarding  the  barium 
problem  with  which  I  am  most  famil- 
iar, since  it  affects  a  number  of  small 
communities  in  my  district. 

First,  the  safe  health  standards  for 
conununity  water  supplies  under  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  have  not 
been  established  by  adequate  scientific 
or  empirical  data. 

Second,  the  proposal  of  the  Federal 
EPA  designed  to  eliminate  barium 
from  the  commimlty  water  supplies  by 
zeolite  softening  poses  a  known  hazard 
by  the  Introduction  of  sodium  into  the 
water. 

Third,  the  projected  cost  of  the  lime 
softening  solution  proposed  by  the 
Federal  EPA  is  beyond  the  financial 
capabilities  of  at  least  some  of  the 
communities  in  question. 

Fourth,  the  Illinois  Environmental 
Protection  Act  requires  the  Issuance  of 
orders  preventing  residential  and  In- 
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dustrial  developments  in  the  areas  In- 
volved, with  the  result  that  economic 
stagnation  has  occurred.  This  Is  detri- 
mental to  the  economy  of  those 
areas— and  to  the  Nation. 

Pifth,  other  portions  of  the  country 
are  similarly  affected,  establishing 
that  this  Is  a  national  and  not  simply  a 
regional  problem.  The  fact  that  a 
number  of  State  EPA  officials  are  to 
favor  of  this  measure  Is  ample  evi- 
dence of  the  problem  faced  by  many 
States  in  attempting  to  enforce  stand- 
ards set  by  the  Federal  EPA  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Safe  Drinking  Water 
Act  without  adequate  scientific  data  to 
support  such  standards.  Mr.  Ira  Mark- 
wood  of  the  Illinois  EPA  speaks  for  all 
of  the  State  water  supply  agencies  In 
requesting  this  legislation— as  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Water  Supply  Com- 
mittee of  the  Conference  of  State 
Sanitary  Eiiglneers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  view  of  the  urgent 
need  for  this  leglslatltn.  I  hope  the 
Subcommittee  on  Healt  i  and  the  En- 
vironment of  the  House  ^mmlttee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  will 
be  able  to  take  early  action  on  this  leg- 
islation and  that  the  measure  may  be 
put  on  the  suspension  calendar.  The 
hearing  on  the  subject  of  barium  in 
the  water  supplies  of  small  communi- 
ties in  my  congressional  district  was 
completed  In  November  1979,  at  which 
time  extensive  testimony  was  taken 
and  no  evidence  was  presented  indicat- 
ing that  adequate  scientific  data  was 
available  on  which  to  base  a  standard 
for  barium.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  there  is  also  Inadequate  data 
available  to  support  the  present 
radium  and  fluoride  standards,  and 
possible  this  applies  to  other  elements 
as  well.  Therefore.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  wisdom  and  reasonableness  of  this 
proposed  legislation  and  cannot  over- 
emphasize the  necessity  and  urgency 
to  provide  a  solution  to  this  problem.  I 
believe  the  legislation  I  am  submitting 
today  will  provide  a  satisfactory  inter- 
im solution  in  the  face  of  the  January 
1.  1981,  deadline.* 


ENERGY.  NA-nONAL  SECURITY. 
AND  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  rniwsYLVANiA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  Or  REPRKSElfTATIVES 

Tuesday.  AprU  29.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  before  the  36th  annual 
Washington  conference  of  the  Adver- 
tising Council  on  the  subject  of 
energy,  national  security,  and  the 
economy.  Inasmuch  as  the  energy  con- 
ference here  in  the  Congress  continues 
to  meet  on  the  synthetic  fuels  legisla- 
tion and  inasmuch  as  America  Is  now 
and  will  be  for  the  foreseeable  future 
energy  short  and  that  the  Issue  of 
energy  Is  Irrevocably  linked  with  the 
Issue  of  national  security,  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  my  re- 
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marks  delivered  before  the  Advertising 
Councfl  into  the  Rboors. 
RousKS  IT  RxpRxsorrAnvK  WnxuM  a 

MOORHXAD 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  for  me 
to  participate  in  this  Mtb  annual  Washing- 
ton Conference  of  the  Advertlslns  CouncU. 
It  Is  particularly  fitting  that  our  subject  for 
discussion  is  energy  aiM)  national  security 
and  the  lmt>act  of  procrams  relating  to 
these  areas  on  the  VJS.  economy. 

I  would  like  you  to  know  that  all  of  the 
news  In  regard  to  these  areas  Is  not  t>ad. 
The  reason  why  I  say  that  is  this:  A  major 
piece  of  legislation  which  Is  designed  to  di- 
rectly address  these  problems  is  now  ap- 
proaching Its  final  resolution  in  the  VJB. 
Congress. 

That  legislation  is  a  bill  called  a  932— an 
omnibus  energy  package  which  grew  out  of 
another  bill  I  Introduced  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year.  My  legislation  to 
esUbllsh  a  synthetic  fuels  Industry  in  the 
Dnlted  SUtes  was  pawed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  a  vote  of  368  to  35. 

That  overwhelming  majority  helped  con- 
vince President  Carter  and  the  VB.  Senate 
that  the  time  had  finally  arrived  to  take 
this  major  step  in  achieving  American 
Energy  Independence. 

This  ypar.  I  was  elected  Chairman  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Conference  Committee 
on  S.  933— composed  of  32  Senators  and  23 
House  Members— and  I  am  happy  to  report 
to  you  we  have  reached  agreement  on  the 
most  Important  title  or  part  of  that  bllL 
This  title— covering  103  pages  ol  new  laws- 
will  launch  a  major  national  priority  effort 
to  develop  a  viable  synthetic  fuels  Industry 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

By  the  use  of  federal  flnanctaJ  Incentives, 
it  will  channel  billions  of  dollars  of  private 
capital  and  public  funds  into  the  commer- 
cial production  of  substitute  fuels  for  im- 
ported petroleum.  These  synthetics  win  be 
made  from  our  own  vast  deposits  of  coal,  oil 
shale  and  other  feedstocks. 

The  legislation  will  create  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  jobs  in  many  different  re- 
gions of  the  United  States.  It  takes  almost 
20,000  workers  to  construct  a  modem  coal- 
to-gasoline  complex,  and  these  figures,  of 
course,  do  not  Include  the  thousands  of 
woi^ers  needed  to  manufacture  the  equip- 
ment and  materials  going  Into  one  of  these 
complexes— or  the  large  number  of  people 
required  to  provide  support  services  once 
such  a  plant  Is  completed. 

All  of  these  jobs  will  be  for  Americans  and 
the  dollars  they  earn  will  stay  at  home  in- 
stead of  flowing  overseas— a  situt&tlon 
which  Is  currently  feeding  the  fires  of  Infla- 
tion and  eating  away  the  buying  power  of 
American  families. 

Prom  an  economic  standpoint,  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  new  Industry  wUl  create 
wealth  and.  in  effect.  Initiate  an  economic 
cycle,  providing  not  only  new  employment 
opportunities  and  corporate  profits,  but  also 
new  sources  of  federal,  state  and  local  tax 
revenues. 

From  the  standpoint  of  national  security, 
our  House  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabi- 
lization heard  testimony  from  exxiert  public 
and  private  witnesses  that  America  must 
halt  its  growing  dependence  on  foreign  oQ 
supplies.  Such  dependence  Is  sapping  the 
very  strength  of  a  great  nation.  Although  It 
is  going  to  take  a  number  of  years  to  reverse 
this  trend,  the  effort  to  develop  synthetic 
fuels— combined  with  a  greater  emphasis  on 
energy  conservation— will  help  us  to  achieve 
some  measure  of  energy  Independence  until 
the  day  we  can  rely  on  domestic  renewable 
resources  for  most  of  our  energy  needs. 

Earlier,  I  mentioned  my  House  bill.  HJt. 
3930.  passed  last  June.  The  House  and 
Senate  Conference  Committee  has  agreed  to 
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a  very  effective  merger  of  that  bill  with  the 
Senate  proposal  by  Senator  Jackson  to  es- 
tablish an  independent  synthetic  fuels  cor- 
poration. 

The  House  bill— utilizing  the  provisions  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  working  in  consultsr 
tion  with  the  Department  of  Energy  as  the 
agents— will  constitute  the  •fast-start" 
thrust  of  this  gigantic  national  effort 

An  impressive  array  of  Federal  financial 
incentives— including  price  guarantees,  pur- 
chase agreements,  loan  guarantees  and 
direct  loans— uill  be  made  available  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  private  Industry  and  In- 
vestors Immediately  upon  enactment.  These 
incentives  are  designed  to  give  them  the 
necessary  confidence  to  take  whatever  risks 
are  Involved  to  get  this  program  moving  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Congress  will  require  that  the  l>est 
available  environmental  control  technology 
be  Installed  from  the  outset  to  prevent  any 
possible  regreU  In  the  future.  Those  con- 
trols Include  closed  water  systems  and  gas- 
eous recycling  systems. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  Is  not  unbroken 
ground.  Successful  and  environmentally 
clean  coal-to-gasoline  complexes  are  operat- 
ing today  in  South  Africa.  They  were  built 
by  American  companies,  the  latest  version— 
a  complex  called  Sasol  11— could  be  repllcat- 
1  with  only  a  few  modifications  in  the 
United  States  and  meet  all  Federal  environ- 
mental requirements. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Economic  SUbUization,  I  sent  two  senior 
stAff  Investigators  to  South  Africa  a  year 
ago  to  make  onsite  Inspections  of  these 
planU.  and  they  found  them  to  be  model  ex- 
amples of  good  env  un^nmental  planning. 

Under  the  final  legislation  soon  to  be  con- 
sidered by  Congress,  the  use  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  will  prevent  any  hiatus  In 
developing  synthetic  fuels  whUc  the  new 
synthetic  fuels  corporation  is  getting  fully 
organized  to  do  business.  This  organization- 
al stage  may  take  anywhere  from  9  months 
to  2  years  to  accomplish,  so  It  Is  extremely 
important  to  have  a  program  utilizing  exist- 
ing agencies  already  underway. 

When  the  corporation  is  fully  operational 
it  will  take  over  the  Defense  Production  Act 
program  which  then  goes  into  a  standby 
readiness  sUte  to  be  reactivated  In  the 
event  the  president  finds  a  national  energy 
supply  crisis  Is  occurring  or  U  likely  to 
occur. 

The  initial  synthetic  fuels  production  will 
be  tailored  to  meet  national  defense  needs. 
This  means  that  most  of  the  synthetic  fuels 
will  be  in  the  middle  distiUales  category. 
The  House-Senate  conference  committee 
has  further  agreed  on  a  proposal  to  estab- 
lish a  national  production  goal  of  500.000 
barrelsa-day  crude  oil  equivalent  by  1987. 
This  production  goal  Is  what  our  national 
defense  establishment  currently  uses,  and  I 
might  add  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  the  largest  energy  user  In  the  UrUted 
States  today.  A  second  stage  production 
goal  of  2  million  barrelsa-day  crude  oil 
equivalent  would  be  set  for  1993. 

The  legislation  currently  before  the  con- 
ference committee  mcludes  a  number  of 
other  titles  or  parts,  which  would  promote 
major  new  efforts  in  energy  conservation 
tuid  the  development  of  alcohol  fuels,  solar 
energy,  wind,  geothermal  and  other  renew- 
able resources.  We  are  now  moving  rapidly 
to  complete  our  work  In  these  areas,  and  It 
is  my  firm  Intention  that  the  job  t>e  com- 
pleted as  soon  as  possible. 

In  these  times  of  InflaUon.  delay  U  cosUy. 
For  example,  one  major  corporation  In  this 
field  estimates  that  the  cost  of  a  coal-to-gas- 
ollne  complex  Is  Increasing  at  the  astound- 
ing rate  of  $25,000  an  hour  or  WOO.OOO  a 
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day.  The  only  comforting  thought  to  that 
regard— If  there  is  any— Is  that  the  price  of 
Imported  fuel  is  also  rising  and  therefore  be- 
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The  question  of  whether  or  not  confiden- 
tial adoption  records  should  be  opened  to 
adult  adoptees  and/or  birth  parents  Is  per- 
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counter,  or  that  all  will  measure  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  adoptee.  The  potential 
for  rejection  and  disillusionment  are  very 
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not  In  the  best  InteresU  of  the  adopted 
child  to  disrupt  the  adoptee-adoptive  parent 
relationship.  PoUcy  azudysts  and  legislaton 
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triad.  Only  because  certain  aspects  -of  the 
Model  Adoption  Act  have  such  potential  for 
riam*ffing  the  lives   and   relationships   of 
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bands— no  matter  how  loving  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  wife.  Tou  will  not 
hear  from  many  unwed  mothers  for  this 
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day.  The  only  comforting  thought  In  that 
regard— If  there  is  any— la  that  the  price  of 
Imported  fuel  is  also  rising  and  therefore  be- 
comes a  constant  offset  which  we  hope 
eventually  will  be  erased. 

Last  year  we  tried  to  find  out  the  real  cost 
of  imported  oil  to  the  American  economy  In 
terms  of  inflation,  the  weakening  of  the 
dollar  abroad,  and  such  things  as  the  loss  of 
Jobs,  industrial  income  and  governmental 
revenues.  No  one  really  luiew.  It  certainly  Is 
not  the  average  $30  a  barrel  the  purchaser 
pays.  The  Department  of  Energy  said  in 
congressional  testimony  that  $90  a  barrel  in 
overall  costs  to  the  purchaser  and  the  n.S. 
economy  was  probably  a  low  estimate.  If 
that  la  true,  the  debate  over  whether  cer- 
tain synthetic  fuels  would  cost  $35  or  even 
$50  a  barrel  becomes  academic  for  Govern- 
ment decisionmakers.  Secretary  Dxincan  has 
testified  that  our  oil  import  costs  are  $10 
million  per  hour.  The  real  answer  is  the  cost 
of  Imported  oil  may  be  vlrtuaUy  costing 
America  its  economic,  political  and  military 
furvivaL 

We  are  the  world's  greatest  Industrial 
nation,  but  our  llfeblood  is  literally  .petro- 
leum and  this  will  remain  true  for  many 
year*  to  come.  It  is  a  simple  but  pragmatic 
fact  that  we  must  develop  and  commercially 
produce  domestic  substitutes  for  petroleum 
from  many  different  feedstocks— coal,  shale, 
lignite,  peat,  biomass  of  all  kinds,  including 
solid  waste.  We  must  also  seek  and  speed 
those  Important  breakthroughs  to  develop 
synthetic  fuels  from  water  using  advanced 
solar  and  fusion  processes.  We  also  must  do 
It  In  an  environmentally-sound  manner  for 
the  sake  of  our  children  and  humanity  in 
the  future. 

But.  most  of  all,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  we 
must  begin.  And  I  would  ask  you  to  do  ev- 
erything In  your  power  to  make  sure  we  suc- 
ceed.* 
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HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  HXW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  29,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  caU  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  com- 
ments of  three  individuals  who  recent- 
ly testified  before  Senator  Auuf  Crah- 
STOif's  subcommittee  that  reviewed  the 
proposed  Model  State  Adoption  Act. 

I.  along  with  other  Members  of  the 
New  York  congressional  delegation, 
have  a  number  of  concerns,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  provisions  in  this  proposed 
Model  Act,  and  the  comments  of  these 
individuals  I  submit  today  provide  ex- 
cellent documentation  of  our  concerns. 
Remajum  or  Camillz  PATrmsoif 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Honorable  Alan 
Cranston  and  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  express 
my  concerns  about  the  Model  SUte  Adop- 
tion Act. 

My  name  Is  Camllle  Patterson.  I  am  an 
adult  adoptee.  As  a  tiny  infant  I  was  placed 
Into  an  adoptive  home,  and  have  grown  up 
with  the  knowledge  that  I  am  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve in  adoption.  I  can  testify  from  personal 
experience  that  adoption  works.  It  is  be- 
cause of  my  conviction  that  adoption  Is  and 
must  continue  to  be  a  valuable,  vital  social 
force  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Model  State  Adoption  Act,  pub- 
lished on  February  15, 1980,  in  Volume  45  of 
the  Federal  Register. 
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The  question  of  whether  or  not  confiden- 
tial adoption  records  should  be  opened  to 
adult  adoptees  and/or  birth  parents  Is  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  Issue  relating  to 
adoption  today.  Model  legislation  concern- 
ing this  issue  has  been  proposed  in  Title  V 
of  the  Model  Act,  which  calls  for  the  open- 
ing of  adoption  records  upon  request  to 
adoptees  who  have  attained  majority.  My 
strongest  objection  to  the  Model  Act  centers 
around  this  provision.  As  an  adult  adoptee,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  automatic  opening  of 
adoption  records,  especially  retroactively. 

I  am  strongly  convinced  that  the  philos- 
ophy underlying  the  Model  Acts  provision 
for  open  records  is  based.  In  large  part,  on 
unproven  and  unjustified  assumptions.  To 
begin  with,  the  Model  Act  assumes  that  the 
adult  adoptee  has  a  right  to  the  information 
contained  in  confidential  adoption  records. 
While  the  Commentary  to  Section  507 
refers  to  the  creation  of  a  "right  to  know" 
by  the  Model  Act,  this  Is  certainly  not  a 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  What 
is  needed  Is  not  the  creation  of  the  "right  to 
know",  but  a  realistic  examination  of  the  ef- 
fects that  opening  records  would  have  on 
those  persons  directly  Involved  in  the  adop- 
tion process  and  on  the  institution  of  adop- 
tion Itself. 

Another  basic  and,  I  believe  unproven,  as- 
sumption is  that  the  majority  of  adoptees 
will  want  the  information  contained  In 
these  records,  as  this  Is  again  assumed  to  be 
the  logically  and  psychologically  necessary 
ending  to  the  adoption  process.  Statistics 
contradict  these  assumptions.  Out  of  more 
than  14.000  adoptees  placed  through  an 
agency  that  I  have  consulted  with,  less  than 
1  percent  have  Initiated  any  attempt  to 
locate  or  identify  their  birth  parents.  When 
adoptees  are  placed  through  licensed  agen- 
cies which  use  sound  social  work  practices  In 
selecting  adoptive  homes,  and  are  provided 
with  their  medical  and  social  histories, 
there  seems  to  be  little  need  on  the  part  of 
the  adoptee  to  Identify  with  the  birth  par- 
ents. 

Another  unjustified  assumption  Is  that 
the  Information  contained  In  confidential 
adoption  records  must  be  known  before  an 
adoptee  can  resolve  his  own  problems  of 
identity.  This  simply  Is  not  so.  Seeking  our 
Identity  by  searching  for  our  "roots"  can 
only  lead  to  a  disappointment,  for  we  do  not 
discover  our  Identity  or  gain  in  self-under- 
standing and  self-awareness  from  history. 
We  create  our  own  identity. 

While  I,  too,  have  undergone  a  period  of 
wondering  who  I  am  and  what  my  place  in 
the  world  Is,  I  have  been  able  to  resolve  my 
identity  crisis  without  knowing  th*  identity 
of  my  birth  parents.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
the  question  of  who  my  birth  parents  are 
has  had  little  If  anything  to  do  with  the 
matter.  I  believe  this  is  due,  primarily,  to 
the  security  I  have  felt  in  knowing  that  my 
adoptive  parents  are  truly  my  mother  and 
father.  Giving  birth  does  not  make  one  a 
parent.  Our  parents  are  the  ones  who  pro- 
vide us  with  nurture  and  love.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  me  to  know  that  I  have  complete 
and  unequivocal  membership  In  our 
family— legally,  socially,  and  emotlonaUy, 
Just  as  If  I  had  been  bom  into  that  family. 
If  I  had  been  told  that  someday  It  might  be 
possible  for  me  to  meet  my  birth  parents, 
my  unambiguous  membership  in  our  family 
would  have  been  destroyed,  with  doubt  and 
confusion  taking  its  place.  It  is  Imperative 
that  children  have  the  security  of  a  clearly- 
defined,  totally  permanent  family  unit. 

The  Model  Act.  In  its  eagerness  to  provide 
the  adoptee  with  the  personal  growth  and 
Identity  that  presumably  result  from  meet- 
ing one's  birth  parents,  seems  to  completely 
ignore  the  possibility  of  any  negative  conse- 
quences. It  is  fallacious  to  assime  that  all 
birth  parents  would  welcome  such  an  en- 
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counter,  or  that  all  will  measure  up  to  the 
expectations  of  the  adoptee.  The  potential 
for  rejection  and  disillusionment  are  very 
real,  and  could  have  lasting,  traumatic  ef- 
fects on  au  unprepared  adoptee. 

Finally,  I  am  adamantly  opposed  to  the 
provision  In  Section  505  (45  Fed.  Reg.  10690) 
which  requires  agencies  to  seek  out  adop- 
tees at  the  request  of  birth  parents.  I  be- 
lieve this  subjects  adoptees  to  unfair  pres- 
sure to  enter  into  a  relationship  and  could 
result  In  feelings  of  guilt,  ambivalence  and 
confusion.  In  addition,  I  am  In  total  dis- 
agreement with  the  Model  Act's  philosophy 
that  the  need  for  family  autonomy  ceases 
when  the  adoptee  attains  majority,  for 
Indeed  the  integrity  of  the  family  unit  must 
be  permanently  maintained. 

Other  aspects  of  the  Model  Act  which  I 
find  unacceptable  include  relinquishment 
procedures  which  unnecessarily  delay  Infant 
placements,  automatically  giving  putative 
fathers  custody  upon  proving  paternity, 
without  regard  to  the  child's  best  Interest, 
and  legalizing  private  placements.  While 
time  does  not  permit  an  elaboration  on 
these  points,  I  have  expressed  my  views  In 
my  written  statement. 

In  short,  I  believe  the  implementation  of 
the  Model  State  Adoption  Act  would  be  det- 
rimental to  the  children  It  was  designed  to 
serve,  as  well  as  to  the  institution  of  adop- 
tion Itself,  and  therefore  I  would  recom- 
mend that  the  Model  Act  be  sent  back  to 
the  Panel  for  further  study. 
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MOTHXRS.  AMD  AOOPTEBB 

My  name  Is  Patricia  Uhlmann  Rich.  A 
resident  of  Shawnee  Mission.  K»nt^t.  I  am 
here  today  because  I  have  two  daughters 
(ages  9. 11)  who  happen  to  be  adopted.  Both 
girls  are  cognizant  of  and  comfortable  with 
the  circumstances  of  their  adoptioos. 

Although  much  of  the  Model  State  Adop- 
tion Act  and  Procedures  has  merit,  I  have 
come  1500  miles  at  my  own  expense  because 
I  am  gravely  concerned  about  certain  rec- 
ommendations found  in  Title  V:  Records.  I 
stand  diametrically  opposed  to  two  aspects 
of  these  procedures:  (A)  the  mandatory 
opening  of  court  records  to  the  adopted 
child  at  age  18  without  an  Intermediary  or 
court  Intervention,  regardless  of  the  wishes 
of  the  birth  parent;  (B)  the  mandatory  di- 
rective to  an  agency  that  It  MUST  (upon 
the  request  of  the  birth  parent)  contact  the 
adoptee,  at  any  time  after  the  adoptee  has 
reached  age  18.  even  If  the  adoptee  has  not 
indicated  interest.  It  Is  the  second  of  these 
issues  which  I  am  addressing  particularly. 

Six  years,  five  months  and  four  days  from 
this  moment— our  elder  daughter's  18th 
birthday— amidst  the  congratulatory  mes- 
sages could  rest  a  little  time  bomb.  A  letter 
from  an  agency  Informing  her  that  one  or 
both  of  her  birth  parents  wishes  to  establish 
contact. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  could 
happen  without  any  prior  expressed  Interest 
on  the  part  of  our  daughter. 

Without  my  husband  and  myself  even 
being  consulted. 

I  have  great  respect  and  compassion  for 
our  daughter's  birth  parents.  I  am  grateful 
to  them  for  bestowing  on  our  children  the 
two  most  wonderful  gifts  one  human  being 
can  give  to  another  life;  and  the  right  to 
grow  up  in  a  secure,  loving  familial  environ- 
ment Yet  I  and  many  other  adoptive  par- 
ents with  whom  I  have  spoken  find  It  ex- 
tremely threatening  that  these  birth  par- 
ents could  attempt  to  re-enter  their  birth 
children's  lives  at  age  18.  Such  contact  could 
l>e  shattering  to  the  adoptee,  siblings,  adop- 
tive parents  and  the  adoptive  family  as  a 
whole.  Surely  thU  step  Is  potentially  divi- 
sive to  the  family  unit.  And  It  Is  certainly 
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not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  adopted 
child  to  disrupt  the  adoptee-adoptive  parent 
relationship.  Policy  analysU  and  legislators 
should  not  overlook  the  psychological  impli- 
cations of  such  contact  between  birth  par- 
enU  and  adoptive  families.  This  contact 
opens  the  door  to  the  kinds  of  problems 
often  viewed  in  divorced  families:  I.e.  manip- 
ulation. Jealousy,  bribery  and  a  struggle  for 
control  exercised  by  all  parties.  This  cer- 
tainly Is  a  very  real  possibility  In  the  birth 
parent,  adoptee,  adoptive  parent  relation- 
ship. 

Mark  Twain  commented.  "When  I  was  a 
boy  of  14,  my  father  was  so  ignorant  I  could 
hardly  stand  to  have  the  old  man  around, 
but  when  I  got  to  21,  I  was  astonished  at 
how  much  he  had  learned  in  7  years.  ,  .  ." 
Eighteen  has  traditionally  been  a  breaking 
away  age,  a  rebellious  age.  an  Insular  age.  In 
this  country  most  children  at  age  18  are  still 
financially  and  emotionally  dependent  upon 
their  parents.  If  there  is  conflict  between 
the  adoptee  and  adoptive  parent,  the  intru- 
sion of  the  birth  parent  becomes  a  very  real 
threat  to  the  continued  familial  structure. 
It  does  not  require  much  Imagination  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  birth  parent  could  become  a 
wedge  between  the  adoptee  and  adoptive 
parents.  Emotional  and  financial  blackmail 
could  become  very  real  Issues  between  the 
parties.  For  example,  suppose  the  birth 
parent  wanted  to  give  our  daughter  a  mo- 
torcycle and  we  said  no.  This  leads  to  a  no- 
win  situation.  Differences  In  attitudes, 
standards,  and  priorities  could  undermine 
the  adoptive  families'  attempts  to  direct  the 
18  year  old  to  a  successful  preparation  for 
independence  and  career  choice. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  question— what  Is  a 
parent?  Is  a  parent  the  person  who  con- 
ceives and  bears  the  baby  and  then  never 
again  lifts  a  finger  for  the  child?  Or  is  a 
parent  the  person  who  changes  the  diapers, 
gives  the  3  a.m.  feeding,  helps  the  baby  take 
his  first  Independent  steps?  Is  a  parent  the 
person  who  Is  there  through  croup  and 
chicken  pox  and  measles  and  flu?  Who 
struggles  with  the  new  math  and  the  old 
Latin?  Who  listens  to  the  hopes,  the 
dreams,  the  disappointments?  Who  provides 
the  love,  the  discipline  and  sense  of  respon- 
sibility? Who  gives  the  child  the  moral  fiber 
to  take  his  place  as  a  useful  member  of  the 
community?  Who  cries  when  the  child  cries 
and  laughs  when  the  child  laughs?  Who 
mortgages  his  house  so  that  the  child  can 
have  a  college  education?  Isn't  that  what 
being  a  parent  means? 

If  so.  and  the  latter  is  my  definition  of  a 
parent  whether  through  birth  or  adoption  It 
distresses  me  that  so  little  regard  Is  shown 
by  the  Panel  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of 
the  adoptive  parents. 

When  we  decided  to  adopt  our  children  It 
was  with  the  Intent  to  form  a  permanent 
family  unit- not  to  enter  long  term  foster 
care.  We— and  thousands  of  other  adoptive 
families  like  us— have  formed  that  perma- 
nent family  unit— which  has  no  need  for  ad- 
ditional parents.  Our  children  have  par- 
ents—concerned, caring,  committed  parents. 
With  all  due  respect  for  the  birth  parent  I 
firmly  believe  that  their  attempt  to  re-enter 
our  children's  lives  Is  unfair,  unwarranted 
and  unjustified. 

I  am  an  adoptive  parent  but  I  have  never 
thought  of  my  children  as  adopted. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  Senator  Cranston  and 
Senator  Humphrey  for  allowing  me  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  views  and  the  views 
of  adoptive  parents  all  over  the  country. 

On  Unwed  Mothxss 
Senators:  I  am  an  unwed  mother.  You  will 
not  hear  testimony  from  many  like  myself 
because  they  are  fearful  of  giving  public  tes- 
timony about  their  role  In  the  adoptive 
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triad.  Only  because  certain  aspects  -of  the 
Model  Adoption  Act  have  such  potential  for 
rinm»ging  the  lives  and  relationships  of 
many  am  I  here  today. 

I  am  angry  and  resentful  that  the  persons 
Involved  In  writing  the  Model  Act  have 
chosen  to  take  the  lives  and  feelings  of  birth 
parents,  adoptees  and  adoptive  parents  so 
cavalierly.  In  the  stroke  of  a  pen  the  writers 
of  this  act  have  (1)  abolished  confidentiality 
of  records  retroactivelr,  <2)  abolished  the 
act  of  relinquishment  as  a  permanent  and 
binding  act;  (3)  established  a  climate  of  fear 
and  punishment  for  all  members  of  the 
adoptive  triad;  and  (4)  opened  records  with- 
out regard  to  the  impact  such  action  will 
have  on  the  lives  of  others. 

Relinquishment  of  a  child  and  adoption  of 
that  child  is  and  must  continue. to  be  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  act  by  all  parties.  To 
allow  for  contact  of  the  adoptee  at  18  by  the 
birth  parents  (even  through  an  agency  in- 
termediary) without  the  child's  or  adoptive 
parents'  consent  as  proposed  in  this  Act  is 
to  imply  that  adoption  and  its  responsibil- 
ities are  temporary  In  nature  and  without 
binding  effect.  I  do  not  now  or  do  I  ever 
Intend  to  contact  my  child  and  to  Impose 
potential  confusion  on  his  life  and  certain 
hurt  on  the  lives  of  his  parents.  That  act, 
even  when  my  child  reaches  18,  would  not 
be  the  act  of  a  caring,  loving  birth  parent 
but  of  a  self-seeking  Individual.  Do  not 
imagine  that  I  did  not  grieve  for  the  loss  of 
my  child- 1  did.  But  that  grief  and  loss  has 
been  resolved  In  a  healthy  manner  not  nu- 
tured  over  the  years.  It  saddens  me  that  the 
writers  of  this  Act  have  listened  only  to  the 
voices  of  a  small  number  of  birth  parents. 
Please  listen  carefully  when  I  say  to  you 
that  the  majority  of  birth  parents  do  not 
want  the  right  to  contact  their  children 
without  mutual  consent  of  all  parties  in- 
volved. 

I  am  appalled  at  the  rather  simplistic  sug- 
gestion In  this  Act  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
Identity  of  the  birth  parents  will  assist  the 
adoptee  In  furthering  his  personal  growth 
and  Identity  and  allow  blm  to  determine  his 
potential  for  growth  and  change.  One's 
identity  derives  from  a  multiplicity  of  fac- 
tors—culture, religion,  the  family  unit  and 
membership  in  the  community  and  peer 
group,  not  just  the  biological  input  of  two 
Individuals.  I  do  agree  that  the  adoptee  has 
a  right  to  know  his  medical  and  biological 
history,  such  as  color  of  hair  and  eyes  and 
height,  and  he  has  a  right  to  know  this  kind 
of  daU  before  he  reaches  18.  Self-determi- 
nation and  search  for  Identity  are  not  logi- 
cal or  viable  reasons  for  opening  birth  rec- 
ords to  the  adoptee  without  the  birth  par- 
ents' consent. 

I  am  angered  and  resentful  that  the  writ- 
efs  of  this  Act  have  seen  fit  to  open  all  rec- 
ords retroactively  and  to  abolish  agreements 
to  confidentiality  made  In  prior  years.  The 
Act  seeks  to  terminate  my  right  of  privacy 
and  confidentiality  by  rationalizing  "that 
legal  burdens  bear  some  relationship  to  indi- 
vidual responsibility."  They  cite  openness  as 
their  reasoning.  Rather  than  being  open  In 
nature  this  attitude  Is  In  fact  potentially  pu- 
nitive. This  Act  was  designed  to  serve  and 
protect  children.  Is  it  necessary  to  point  out 
to  this  committee  that  with  teenage  birth 
rates  rising,  a  large  majority  of  birth  moth- 
ers were  and  are  children  themselves  when 
they  relinquished  a  child  for  adoption? 
Under  the  rationale  of  openness  are  we  to 
expect  that  first  offense  and  Juvenile  crimi- 
nal records  now  closed  will  one  day  be 
opened?  Commentary  to  the  Act  states  that 
there  is  no  longer  a  stigma  to  unwed  moth- 
erhood. Perhaps  that  stigma  is  not  as  great 
now  as  in  the  1960's  but  let  me  assure  this 
committee  that  It  still  exists.  Many  unwed 
mothers  have  not  been  able  to  trust  enough 
to  relate  past  mistakes  to  their  present  hus- 
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bands— no  matter  how  loving  the  relation- 
ship between  man  and  wife.  You  will  not 
hear  from  many  unwed  mothers  for  this 
reason.  Although  my  husbaad  Is  aware  of 
my  past  my  two  children  are  not.  What  pur- 
pose would  that  knowledge  serve?  How 
many  lives  and  relationships  may  be  dis- 
rupted and  distorted  because  an  adoptee 
chooses  without  the  birth  parents'  consent 
to  find  his  "roots '*?  How  do  I  explain  this 
other  child  to  my  children?  How  can  I  possi- 
bly share  with  them  the  pain  of  that  in- 
tensely personal  decision  made  so  many 
years  ago?  How  can  anyone  ask  me  to  do 
that  without  my  consent?  The  Model  Adop- 
tion Code  if  left  unchanged  will. 

The  vast  majority  of  imwed  mothers  do 
not  want  records  past,  present  or  future 
opened  without  mutual  consent  We  are  a 
silent  majority.  Is  it  fair  that  the  self-seek- 
ing interests  of  a  vocal  few  should  be  forced 
by  law  upon  the  rest  of  us?  Is  it  fair  to  adop- 
tive parents  who  Invest  long  years  of  love 
and  caring,  much  energy  and  sacrifice  into 
the  rearing  of  their  child  to  face  the  fear,  if 
not  the  reality,  of  their  rejection  by  that 
child  at  age  18?  Is  it  fair  to  the  adoptee 
who,  in  seeking  his  Identity  and  roots  in  the 
person  of  the  birth  parent  meets  with  po- 
tential rejection  or  with  circumstances  that 
are  not  what  he  expected?  Is  it  fair  to  ask 
the  birth  parent  who  relinquished  her 
rights  out  of  loving  concern  for  her  child's 
needs  to  be&r  the  burden  of  fear  that  a 
matter  long  resolved  may  change  her  life 
once  more? 

I  strongly  urge  this  Committee  to  consider 
the  possibility  for  harm  in  this  act.  and  to 
reconunend  to  the  panel  that  the  Model 
Adoption  Act  as  written  be  returned  for  fur- 
ther study  and  amendment  with  regard  to 
open  records  and  retroactivity.  Thank  you.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE:  REMEM- 
BER THE  VICTIMS  AND  THE 
LESSONS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OF  SEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  24.  1980 

•  Mrs,  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  65 
years  ago,  a  systematic  massa.cre  of 
the  Armenian  people  by  their  Otto- 
man oppressors  began:  and  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  recalling  the  vic- 
tims and  lessons  of  that  genocide. 

As  we  have  seen,  ■civilizalion"  of  the 
human  species  has  not  advanced 
smoothly,  and  world  history  is  blotted 
by  examples  of  great  inhumanity.  One 
tragic  result  of  technological  progress 
has  been  an  ability  to  kill  more  people 
faster.  The  Armenian  genocide,  a 
major  "blot."  resulted  in  millions  of 
defenseless  men  and  women  deported 
or  slaughtered  using  modern  equip- 
ment and  weapons.  Lest  any  of  us 
think  that  this  kind  of  historical  event 
Is  unrepeatable,  we  have  only  to  real 
Ize  that  people  alive  today  have  lived 
through  the  Armenian  massacre,  the 
Jewish  holocaust  of  World  War  II,  the 
recent  death  of  millions  of  Cambo- 
dians, and  the  uncounted  and  often 
unrecorded  killings  of  large  and  small 
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numbers  of  people  all  over  the  globe. 
Of  course,  the  daily  threat  of  total  nu- 
clear annihilation  gives  our  generation 
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Particularly  in  these  days  of  growing 
instability  and  militarism.  I  fervently 
hope    that   we,    as    individuals,    as    a 
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peace  and  friendly  coexistence.  Future 
generations  will  either  look  back  with 
gratitude   at  our  rememberinE  histo- 
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numbers  of  people  all  over  the  globe. 
Of  course,  the  daily  threat  of  total  nu- 
clear annihilation  gives  our  generation 
the  potential  of  witnessing  a  final 
genocide  of  us  all. 
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Particularly  in  these  days  of  growing 
instability  and  militarism,  1  ferveritly 
hope  that  we.  as  individuals,  as  a 
nation,  and  as  a  member  of  the  world 
community,  are  better  learning  about 
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peace  and  friendly  coexistence.  Future 
generations  will  either  look  back  with 
gratitude  at  our  remembering  histo- 
ry's lessons,  or  suffer  the  conse- 
quences of  our  amnesia.* 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE   9^      CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 


(Leffislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980' 


The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

New  mercies  each  returning  day, 
Hover  around  us  as  we  pray; 
New  perils  nast,  new  sins  forgiven. 
New  thought  of  God,  new  hopes  of 
heaven. 

— John  Keble. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father  God,  for 
Thy  mercies  which  are  new  every  morn- 
ing. Here  we  present  to  Thee  our  hearts, 
our  minds,  our  wills  in  Thy  service  for 
the  welfare  of  this  Nation.  May  Thy  spirit 
so  possess  us  and  control  us  that  the  time 
of  prayer  and  the  time  of  work  are 
indistinguishable. 

Sustain  all  those  who  labor  in  the 
Government. 

Keep  ever  before  us  the  vision  of  the 
time  when  all  men  shall  be  gathered  in 
one  kingdom,  the  law  of  which  is  love 
and  the  ruler  of  which  is  the  Living  Lord. 
Amen. 


CLOTLTIE  MOTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair,  pursuant  to  rule  XXII,  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  pending  cloture  mo- 
tion, which  the  clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clotuee  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to  authorize  ac- 
tions for  redress  in  cases  involving  depriva- 
tions of  rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
secured  or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States 

Lloyd  Bentsen.  Abraham  Ribicoff.  Robert 
C.  Byrd.  Claiborne  Pell,  Bill  Bradley, 
Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr  .  Paul  E  Tsongas, 
Harrison  A.  Willlanis,  Jr.,  Alan  Cran- 
ston. Robert  T.  Stafford,  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  William  Proxmlre,  Daniel  K 
Inouye.  Henry  M  Jackson.  Birch  Bayh. 
Dennis  DeConcinl,  Jennings  Randolph, 
John  Olenn 


The   ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. A  quorum  ly  pre,ser.t 


APPOINTMENT   OF  ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magntjson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE, 

Washington,  DC,  April  30,  1980. 
To  the  Senate  : 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Edwako  Zorinsky,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Wa&ren  O.  Macnttson, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  rule  XXII.  the  Chair 
now  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[Quorum  No.  2  Leg.) 


Armstrong 

Gold  water 

Pr easier 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Huddles  ton 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stennis 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stewart 

Culver 

Lugar 

Stone 

Danforth 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

DeConcinl 

Matsunaga 

Thurmond 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tower 

Domenlci 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

Muskie 

Warner 

Fxon 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Ford 

Nunn 

WUUams 

Garn 

Pack  wood 

Young 

Glenn 

Percy 

VOTE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  question  is.  Ls  it  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R,  10,  an  act  to  au- 
thorize actions  for  redress  in  cases  in- 
volving deprivauons  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close'' 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  mandatory  under 
the  rule   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal! 
the  roll. 

Mr,  DURENBERGER  Mr  President, 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho '  Mr.  McClure  > ,  If  he  were  present 
today,  he  would  be  voting  "no."  If  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "aye,"  I 
withhold  my  vote 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  Mr  Duh- 
KiNi,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  tMr, 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Kennedy  I ,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  <Mr  MACNrsoN  > ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  <Mr,  Melcher), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  CaroUna 
Mr    Morgan  I   are  necessarily  absent 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  i  Mr.  Talmadge  i  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr,  Hayaka- 
wAi.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr,  Lax- 
alt)  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr 
McClttre),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont I  Mr  Stafford*  are  necessarily 
absent, 

Mr.  DANFORTH  Regular  order.  Mr. 
President, 

Mr.  BOREN.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  1  ask  lor 
the  regular  order,  please. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Regular  order  has  been  called  for. 
The  clerk  will  tally  the  vote  and  bring  it 
to  the  Chair. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  DAJfPORTH.  Regular  order.  Reg-     in    the   afflrmative,   the  motion   is   not 
ular  order.  agreed  to.  Baucus 

The   ACTTNG   PRESIDENT   oro   tem-  Mr   ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presirient       Bayh 


NATS— M 

Hatch 
Heflin 


Nelson 
PeU 
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following   Senators   answered   to   their 
names : 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICESl.     The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  this 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 

says  it  Kivfs  the  maioritv  learipr  t.hp  nn- 
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Mr.  DANPORTH.  Regular  order.  Reg- 
ular order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  any  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber remaining  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  clerk  will  tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  vote  is  in  progress.  The  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Regular  order.  Reg- 
ular order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Regular  order  is  called 
for. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  calls  for  the  tally. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Am  I  recorded,  Mr. 
President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is 
recorded  in  the  negative. 

The  clerk  wiU  present  the  tally. 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

Several  Senators.  Regular  order. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote  may  vote. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
quest the  regular  order?  We  have 
rules  in  this  Senate  that  I  have  always 
abided  by,  and  I  wish  the  others  would 
do  likewise. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resiolted — yeas  53, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 


(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  87  Leg.] 
TEAS — 63 


B&ucua 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Ctaafee 

ChUes 

Church 

Cnnston 

Culver 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Port 

Glenn 

Han 

Hatch 


Amutrong 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Csrmon 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 


Hatfield 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Kassebsum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Matbtaa 

Matsunaga 

McGovem 

Metzenbaum 

Movnlhan 

Muskle 

Nelaon 

NAYS— 35 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Eron 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Heims 

HolllnBB 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Lons; 

Nunn 


Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Preaaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schwelker 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Williams 


Roth 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


PRESENT  AND  QIVINO   A   LIVE   PAIR, 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Durenberger.  for 


AS 


Durkin 
Gravel 
Hayakawa 
Kennedy 


NOT  VOTXNG— n 

Laxalt 
Ma?nuson 
McClure 
Mel  Cher 


Mor^n 
Staffort 
Talmadge 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  this  vote,  the  yeas  are  53  the 
nays  are  35.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators 
auiy  chosen  and  sworn  not  having  voted 


in  the  affirmative,  the  motion  is  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  time  allowed  on  the  vote? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Is  a  Senator  per- 
mitted to  change  his  vote  after  the  time 
for  the  vote  has  expired  and  regular  or- 
der is  called  for? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  permitted  to  change 
his  vote. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  After  the  15  minutes 
have  expired  and  regular  order  is  called 
for? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. As  long  as  the  final  result  has  not 
been  announced. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  for  the 
motion  to  table?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the  vote 
about  to  occur  on  the  motion  to  table? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. On  the  motion  to  table  the  motion 
to  reconsider. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Magnuson)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadce)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafee  > .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  i  Mr. 
Dole'  ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  anyone  in  the  Chamber 
who  has  not  voted  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  54,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vot«  No.  88  Leg.) 


NAYS— 54 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Bellmon 
Boren 

Boschwltz 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Cannon 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Domenlcl 
i:agleton 


TEAS— 37 

Eron 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Hatfield 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Lairalt 

Long 

Nunn 


Packwood 

Roth 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zoriosky 


Baucus 

Hatch 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Heflln 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Percy 

Blden 

Huddleston 

Preaaler 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Leahy 

Rlblcoff 

Chiles 

Levin 

Rlegle 

Church 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Sasser 

Culver 

Matsunaga 

Schwelker 

DeConclnl 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Stewart 

Durkin 

Metzenbaum 

Stone 

Ford 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

Glenn 

Moynlban 

Welcker 

Hart 

Muskle 

Williams 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Chafee 

Hayakawa 

McCIure 

Dole 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  recurs  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
correct.  The  Senate  Is  not  in  order.  Will 
Senators  please  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  a  quorum  call  in  progress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Has  anybody 
answered? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Yes. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  with 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDE:NT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent — I  hope 
no  one  will  object  to  this  request — I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  two  Senators  who 
have  to  go  to  Florida  to  participate  in 
a  ceremony  with  respect  to — 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Debate  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understand 
that — with  respect  to  the  pilots  who  were 
lost  in  Iran.  I  hope  we  will  get  the 
quorum  call  called  off  and  have  a  voice 
vote  on  reconsideration,  and  vote  again 
on  cloture. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  object. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senators  for  the  cour- 
tesy that  they  have  extended  to  the 
Florida  Senators. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  resume  the  calling 
of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the 
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us  in  this  case  who  have  been  voting 
for  cloture  and  who  were  denied   the 


tated  that  his  replacement  be  a  person 
of   exceptional   moral   and   intellectual 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma. 


■O/^DTTXT      Tijr-, 
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following   Senators   answered   to   their 
names : 

[Quorum  No.  3  Leg.) 


Armstrong 

Gam 

Nunn 

Baker 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Pell 

Bayh 

Hart 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Bradley 

HolUngs 

Rlegle 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Byrd, 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

Steve  nson 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Cohen 

Levin 

Stone 

Cranston 

Long 

Thurmond 

Culver 

Lugar 

Tower 

Danforth 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Dole 

McGovem 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Durkin 

Morgan 

Young 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Muskle 

Ford 

Nelson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  .  A  quorum  has  been  estab- 
lished. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  rule  that  the  point  of  order 
is  not  well  taken.  When  a  question  has 
been  decided,  any  Senator  voting  with 
the  prevailing  side  or  who  did  not  vote 
may  move  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
point  of  order.  Were  the  motion  to  re- 
consider  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  makes  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  If  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider were,  in  fact,  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate, would  the  Senate  then  proceed  to 
another  vote  on  cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  a  point  of  order, 
Mr.  President,  that  such  a  second  vote 
on  cloture  violates  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII  by  putting  the  Senate  to  two  clo- 
ture V(ites  in  the  same  day  without  two 
supporting  petitions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  there  is  nothing  in 
rule  XXn  which  precludes  two  votes  in 
1  day  and  the  rule  on  reconsideration 
allow  the  motion  to  reconsider  now 
pending. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  The  precedent  ju.st  re- 
cited by  the  Chair  does  not  cover  the 
question,  however,  where  cloture  was  not 
invoked,  does  it? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  that  this 
is  a  case  of  first  impression;  that  there 
are  no  precedents  in  this  particular  area. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sincere- 
ly believe  that  we  are  headed  for  a  very, 
very  uiifortxmate  situation,  because  we 
are  about  to  consider  whether  we  estab- 
lish a  precedent  that  will,  in  effect,  by- 
pass the  provisions  of  rule  xxii  with 
respect  to  two  cloture  votes  on  a  single 
petition. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  withdraw  my 
point  of  order  if  we  can  avoid  this  point 
and  proceed  to  another  cloture  vote  to- 
morrow. My  point  of  order  contests  the 
idea  that  we  proceed  to  a  second  cloture 
vote  on  the  same  cloture  petition. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  adopt  cloture  is  in  ortler 
if  the  motion  to  adopt  cloture  fails.  If 
the  motion  to  adopt  cloture  carries,  then 
cloture  is  invoked:  it  cannot  be  disin- 
voked. 

If  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  had 
carried,  then  a  motion  to  reconsider 
woiHd  not  be  in  order.  But  as  long  as 
the  motion  did  not  carry,  a  motion  to 
reconsider  is  in  order.  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  in  the  event  of  an  effort 
to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 

May  we  have  order.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  there  is  a 
vote  on  an  override  of  a  Presidential 
veto,  if  the  vote  fails,  a  motion  to  re- 
consider is  in  order.  But  if  the  vote  car- 
ries, and  the  President's  veto  has  been 
overriden,  that  cannot  be  undone  because 
the  legislation  has  instantaneously  be- 
come law.  The  same  is  true  with  cloture. 
There  is  no  reason,  no  argument,  based 
on  precedents  or  on  the  rules,  that  can 
be  successfully  made  to  sustain  the  argu- 
ment that  a  motion  to  reconsider  in  this 
instance  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  go 
ahead  with  this  and  if.  in  fact,  this 
procediire  is  imbedded  in  the  precedents 
of  the  Senate,  the  practical  effect  will 
be  that  you  can  have  several  votes  on 
cloture  in  1  day,  provided  cloture  is  not 
first  invoked,  simply  by  the  methods  of 
reconsideration.  It  will  make  a  mockery 
of  the  whole  business  of  requiring  a  peti- 
tion, requiring  notice,  requiring  time  for 
debate,  requiring  the  hour,  requiring  a 
live  quorum.  The  whole  range  of  protec- 
tions afforded  to  the  Senate  will  not  be 
disregarded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  only  one  motion  to  re- 
consider is  in  order  except  imanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  motion 
to  reconsider  constitutes  in  this  case,  if 
successful,  an  opportunity  for  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  put  the  Senate  to  two 
cloture  votes  on  one  petition.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  is  in  conflict  with  and 
in  violation  with  the  provisions  of  rule 

xxn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Chair  hear  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
says  it  givc-s  the  majority  leader  the  op- 
portunity to  have  two  votes.  It  does  not 
give  the  majority  leader  any  special 
right.  Any  Senator  who  votes  on  the 
prevailing  side  may  move  to  recwisider 
The  reason  I  moved  to  reconsider  was 
that  there  were  Senators  who  did  not 
make  the  first  vote.  Senator  Magnuson 
did  not  make  the  vote.  Senator  Morgan 
and  Senator  Durkin  and  Senator 
Melcher  did  not  make  the  vote — there 
may  have  been  others — and  yet  there 
were  all  these  cries  for  regultu-  order 
Those  making  such  demands  were  within 
their  rights.  In  moving  to  reconsider,  I 
sought  to  give  those  Senators  who  did 
not  get  here  in  time  to  make  the  first 
vote  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  cloture. 
I  am  willing  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  motion  to  reconsider.  It 
would  require  unanimous  consent  for  me 
to  withdraw  my  motion  to  reconsider  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  that  and  to  go  on  with 
the  vote  again  tomorrow.  But  I  have  no 
question  as  to  the  correctness  of  my 
motion  to  reconsider  here,  not  one  iota. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER,  I  think  that  is  a  most 
generous  offer  of  the  majority  leader  I 
woiild  expect  no  less  from  a  mem  who  has 
the  respect  he  has  for  a  difficult  situa- 
tion. We  have  all  been  through  these. 
It  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  resolved 
in  our  respective  points  of  view.  To  avoid 
submitting  it  to  the  Senate  this  morning 
without  any  further  talk  I  think  is  a 
generous  gesture  by  the  majority  leader 
If  he  does,  in  fact,  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  his  motion  for  recon- 
sideration, I  will  be  most  pleased  to  en- 
gage in  conversation  with  him  to  try  to 
set  a  time  tomorrow  for  the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  make  that  request.  I  would  hope 
that  Senators  would  tmderstand  why  I 
moved  to  reconsider.  I  felt  that  Senators 
who  could  not  make  the  first  vote — be- 
cause the  15  minutes  had  expired — 
ought  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  vote  on  cloture. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  cloture 
vote  on  tomorrow. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  my  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  just  want  to  say  to  the  majority 
leader  I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with 
anybody,  but  while  the  Senator  was  tr>-- 
ing  to  protect  three  on  that  side,  some 
of  us  on  this  side  who  had  voted  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote  on  his  motion 
because  we  were  in  places  in  the  Capitol 
that  did  not  have  the  lights  on.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  missed  the  vote 
and  we  do  not  appreciate  that.  We  have 
been  voting  for  clotiire  all  week  long 
but  now  we  missed  the  vote  because  of 
some  parliamentary  things  I  do  not  fully 
understand.  I  am  not  going  to  object.  I 
certainly  have  every  respect  for  the 
Senators  from  Florida,  but  I  hope  the 
majority  leader  might  protect  those  of 
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I  think,  at  the  same  time,  I  should 
place  my  view  of  this  subject  in  the  rec- 


Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
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us  in  this  case  who  have  been  voting 
for  cloture  and  who  were  denied  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  last  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  sorry 
that  the  Senator  holds  me  accountable 
for  his  missing  a  vote  on  a  motion  to 
table.  I  have  nc  way  of  knowing  where 
all  100  Senators  are  at  any  given  mo- 
ment. There  is  no  debate  on  a  motion  to 
table.  I  did  not  sisk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  and  tried  to  get  Senators  to  have 
a  voice  vote.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
missed  the  vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Is  there 
objection?  If  not,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESroma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Hef- 
LDf) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  30  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 


EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE.  NOMINEE, 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Senate,  under  our  Constitution  shares 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  responsibility  for  formulating  our 
foreign  policy.  A  man  who  has  sat  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  for  22  years  has 
necessarily  participated  in  many  foreign 
poUcy  debates,  has  cast  many  votes  on 
foreign  policy  questions,  and  has  made 
many  foreign  policy  decisions. 

A  man  who  has  sat  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  more  than  a 
qimrter  of  his  22  years  in  the  Senate 
has  received  a  basic  education  in  foreign 
policy  which  certainly  prepares  him  in 
all  the  fundamentals  of  the  job  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Such  a  man  has  de- 
Liberated  the  great  issues  of  our  times 
and  has  searched  his  conscience  for 
solutions. 

When  we  add  to  that  experience  his 
executive  experience  as  Governor  of  a 
great  State.  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Maine,  then  it  is  clear  that  Edmtjnd  S. 
MusKiz  has  the  potential  to  be  a  great 
Secretary  of  State. 

In  turning  to  the  U.S.  Senate  to  find 
a  replacement  for  Secretary  of  State 
Vance,  the  President  has  acted  wisely. 
In  choosing  Senator  MtrsKiK  for  that 
critical  assignment  at  this  critical  time, 
he  has  acted  with  rare  inspiration. 

The  circumstances  of  Cyrus  Vance's 
departure  from  the  councils  of  state  dic- 


tated that  his  replacement  be  a  person 
of  exceptional  moral  and  intellectual 
stature. 

Senator  Muskie  is  such  a  man. 

Yesterday,  shortly  after  the  President 
announced  this  appointment.  I  heard  a 
wave  of  sustained  applause  in  the  hali 
outside  my  ofiBce.  It  was  not  the  kind 
of  applause  you  hear  after  someone  has 
made  a  good  speech — applause  that  has 
a  beginning  and  an  end.  This  applause 
just  kept  on  going,  getting  bigger  and 
bigger. 

Instinctively  I  knew  that  Ed  Muskie 
was  across  the  hall. 

When  I  went  over  to  congratulate  him, 
I  could  read  delight  and  relief  m  the 
expressions  on  the  faces  of  all  who 
crowded  around  him.  I  think  that  was 
the  universal  reaction  when  Ed  Muskie 
was  nominated  Secretary  of  State.  We 
breathed  a  great  national  sigh  of  relief. 

Although  we  might  wish  that  our  dis- 
tingiiished  coUeague  could  be  Secretary 
of  State  in  a  less  troubled  time,  we  could 
not  wish  for  a  Secretary  of  State  better 
equipped  by  experience  and  by  tempera- 
ment to  "take  arms  against  a  sea  of 
troubles  and,  by  opposing  end  them." 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Ed 
Muskie  in  the  momentoiis  task  that  lies 
before  us:  the  teisk  of  formulating  the 
strategic  foreign  policy  that  the  future 
demands  of  a  great  nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


THE     NOMINATION     OF     SENATOR 
MUSKIE    TO    BE    SECRETARY   OF 

STATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sincerity  that  I  look  upon  the 
nomination  of  our  colleague,  Ed  Muskie. 
as  Secretary  of  State.  In  my  time  here, 
my  brief  time  of  5  months,  I  have  nome 
to  serve  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works.  He  has 
taught  me  much.  He  is  fair  and  he  is 
tough.  That  is  the  kind  of  person  we 
need  in  that  job  at  this  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  PRYOR  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR  Mr  President,  I  want  to 
share  this  morning  in  the  comments 
made  yesterday  and  those  comments 
made  today  about  our  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Ed  Muskie.  I  do  not  know  of  a  better 
appointment  that  the  President  could 
have  made  under  these  circumstances. 

Senator  Muskie  is  certainly  one  of  the 
giants  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  is  a  man  of 
deep  compassion.  In  addition  to  that,  he 
is  a  man  who  has  the  necessary  tough- 
ness and  all  of  the  other  qualifications 
that  are  going  to  be  required  today  to 
be  in  that  particular  role  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  at  this  moment  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  I  commend  the  President 
for  the  appointment  of  Senator  Muskie 
and  I  congratulate  Senator  Muskie  and 
extend  to  him  my  full  support  in  his  new 
role  and  his  new  capacity. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
my  other  colleagues  who  have  com- 
mended the  President  for  his  appoint- 
ment of  Senator  Muskie  of  Maine  to  be 
the  new  Secretary  of  State.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  know  Senator  Muskie 
from  my  younger  years,  having  been  his 
next-door  neighbor  when  I  was  a  high 
school  student.  I  can  say  that,  in  all  of 
that  time  of  having  known  him,  my  re- 
spect for  him  has  grown  with  each 
passing  year. 

He  has  been  a  personal  inspiration 
to  me  ever  since  I  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance because  of  his  sincere  com- 
mitment to  this  country  and  his  desire 
to  be  a  public  servant  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  It  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  have  had  this  brief  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  £is  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Again,  as  Senator  Pryor  and  others 
have  just  indicated,  time  and  time  again, 
he  has  demonstrated  that  he  has  the 
courage  to  make  decisions  that  are  dif- 
ficult, but  to  make  those  decisions  that 
he  feels  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  has  exercised 
great  good  judgment  and  the  country 
is  certainly  weU  served  by  the  nomina- 
tion of  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  spoken  on  the  floor,  and 
I  agree  with  everything  they  have  said, 
with  regard  to  the  President's  choice  for 
Secretary  of  State.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Senator  Ed  Muskie  for 
a  long,  long  time.  Not  only  was  he  a  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  his  home  State 
of  Maine,  but  since  he  has  come  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  has  certainly  written  a 
record  that  we  are  all  tremendously 
proud  of. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  where  Sen- 
ator Muskie  has  been  the  chairman 
since  the  beginning  of  that  committee. 
He  has  the  high  respect  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  have 
talked  to  most  of  the  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  have  talked  to  oth- 
ers in  this  body  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  have  yet  to  hear  any 
discouraging  word  with  regard  to  the 
President's  selection  of  our  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Ed  Muskie  of  Maine. 
I  join  with  others  and  add  my  voice  to 
wishing  him  well  in  what  I  am  sure  will 
be  a  very  successful  career  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  these  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  There  being 
no  further  morning  business,  morning 
business  is  coming  to  a  close. 

Morning  business  is  closed. 
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Unfortunately,   the   conference   com- 
mittee report  greatly  alters  those  pro- 


the  State  governments.  In  other  words,  if     well  based.  ITiat  assumption  is  also  the 
a  State  is  notified  by  the  Federal  Gov-     reason  why  we  have  had  so  much  diffi- 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTTTUTIONAL- 
IZED  PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  pending  business. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Conference  Report  on  H.R.  10.  an  act  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases  in- 
volving deprivations  of  rights  of  Institution- 
alized persons  secured  or  protected  by  tlie 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  matter  of  reconsideration,  I  read 
rule  XIII,  the  first  section,  down  to  the 
semicolon: 

When  a  question — 

It  does  not  say  just  certain  questions. 
Continuing: 

When  a  question  has  been  decided  by  the 
Senate,  any  Senator  voting  with  the  prevail- 
ing side  or  who  has  not  voted  may.  on  the 
same  day  or  on  either  of  the  next  two  days 
of  actual  session  thereafter,  move  a  reconsid- 
eration; 

Mr.  President,  my  motion  to  reconsider 
clearly  fell  within  the  rule  as  I  have  read 
it.  Obviously,  if  cloture  had  been  invoked, 
it  could  not  have  been  uninvoked  by  a 
motion  to  reconsider,  because  once  it  is 
invoked,  the  trap  is  sprung  and  it  cannot 
be  undone.  But  as  long  as  the  motion 
fails,  a  motion  to  reconsider  would  be 
in  order.  One  motion.  Of  course,  once 
that  motion  is  decided,  another  such 
motion  would  not  be  in  order  on  that 
same  question. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  precedents  that 
I  find  anywhere  that  would  indicate  that 
the  portion  of  rule  XIII  which  I  have 
just  read  would  not  equally  apply  on  a 
motion  to  reconsider  a  negative  vote  on 
a  motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  same  situation  would  apply  in  the 
event  of  a  vote  to  override  a  Presidential 
veto.  If  the  President's  veto  in  a  given  in- 
stance is  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Senate,  that  cannot  be  undone — 
a  motion  to  reconsider  would  not  be  in 
order — because,  as  far  as  the  Senate  is 
concerned,  the  vetoed  measure  would, 
that  instant,  have  become  law.  If  the  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto  fails, 
however,  one  motion  to  reconsider  that 
negative  vote  would  be  in  order,  because 
the  Senate  would  not  have  put  the  mat- 
ter beyond  the  pale  of  action. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the 
majority  leader.  His  arguments  are,  in- 
deed, careful  and  well  reasoned,  as  I  al- 
ways find  them  to  be.  I  assume,  since  he 
yielded  the  floor,  that  he  has  no  intention 
of  proceeding  further  on  this  matter  at 
this  time,  but,  rather,  to  place  in  the 
record  his  view  of  this  subject,  which  1 
appreciate. 


I  think,  at  the  same  time.  I  should 
place  my  view  of  this  subject  in  the  rec- 
ord alongside. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Chair 
was  correct  in  stating  that  the  matter 
It  hand,  that  is.  the  question  of  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  a  vote  by  which  a  clo- 
ture motion  failed,  is  a  matter  of  first 
impression. 

I  believe  there  is  no  precedent  on  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  in  that  view 
then,  Mr.  President,  that  the  majority 
leader  was  very  wise,  indeed,  and  con- 
siderate in  not  putting  the  Senate  today 
to  the  test  of  determining  that  matter 
on  first  impression,  and  I  once  again 
thank  him  for  this. 

But  my  view  is  that  any  logical  read- 
ing of  rule  XXII  of  the  Senate  must  be 
construed  to  mean  that  one  cloture  peti- 
tion yields  up  one  cloture  vote  under  the 
carefully  controlled  circumstances  pre- 
scribed by  rule  XXII. 

I  will  not  read  the  rule  at  length  and 
I  will  not  pursue  this  point  very  long,  but 

1  will  read  a  part  of  rule  XXII,  section  2, 
which  says: 

2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
II  or  rule  IV  or  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate, 
at  any  time  a  motion  signed  by  sixteen  Sen- 
ators, to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  any 
measure,  motion,  other  matter  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  or  the  unfinished  business. 
Is  presented  to  the  Senate,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer, or  clerk  at  the  direction  of  the  Presiding 
Officer,  shall  at  once  state  the  motion  to  the 
Senate,  and  one  hour  after  the  Senate  meets 
on  the  following  calendar  day  but  one,  he 
shall  lay  the  motion  before  the  Senate  and 
direct  that  the  clerk  call  the  roll. 

The  section  continues. 

The  section,  obWously,  does  not  provide 
that  we  will  have  only  one  vote  in  1  day. 
But  it  does  provide.  Mr.  President,  that 
on  the  filing  of  the  petition  there  vill  be 
a  vote  on  the  following  day  save  1. 

I  think  that  any  fair  reading  of  that 
excludes  the  prospect  that  there  would 
be  two  cloture  votes  on  1  day.  I  think  the 
provisions  of  the  first  two  lines  of  section 

2  of  rule  XXII  abrogate  the  provisions  of 
rule  XIII  in  this  respect  in  that  it  pro- 
vides, "notwithstanding  the  provisions, 
of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate." 

So.  simply  for  the  purpose  of  embed- 
ding it  in  the  Record  at  this  point  along- 
side the  carefully  reasoned  arguments  of 
the  majority  leader,  it  is  my  view  that 
the  point  of  order  should  have  been  sus- 
tained and  that  an  appeal  from  it,  if 
taken,  should  have  been  denied. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  not  a  cloture  petition  a  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  cloture 
motion  is  a  motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

So  would  not  a  cloture  motion  fall 
within  the  verbiage  that  I  read  a  moment 
ago  from  rule  XHI  with  respect  to  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  "questions  decided  by 
the  Senate '? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
states  that  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 


Mr  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
pending  business?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BOREN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahcwna  is  recognized 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
which  I  am  getting  ready  to  make  not 
count  in  terms  of  figuring  the  number 
of  speeches  which  I  may  make  on  the 
pending  business  within  the  same  legis- 
lative day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  decided  to- 
day to  continue  debate  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  because  I  am  ccai- 
vinced  that  if  Members  will  give  addi- 
tional time  to  the  study  of  this  bill,  they 
will  recognize  that  while  it  is  a  well-in- 
tentioned piece  of  legislation,  while  its 
goals,  and  stated  goals,  are  lauaatory, 
the  methods  it  adopts  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  ver>-  goals  which  it.  Itself,  has 
set. 

I  think  that  with  further  study,  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  voted 
for  this  piece  of  legislation  in  the  past 
would  decide  to  vote  against  it. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  also  recog- 
nize that  the  conference  report  which 
we  have  before  us  is  a  ver>-  different  piece 
of  legislation  than  that  which  passed 
the  Senate  earlier  this  year. 

S.  10.  the  bill  which  passed  the  Senate 
earlier,  described  egregious  and  flagrant 
conditions,  those  conditions  under  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  could  initiate 
a  suit,  so  that  these  conditions  could  be 
corrected,  as  willful  or  wanton  ccmdi- 
tions.  or  those  of  gross  neglect. 

H.R  10.  the  conference  report,  deletes 
the  language  on  willful,  wanton,  or  gross 
neglect.  In  other  words,  it  broadens  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  initiate  suit. 

During  the  time  that  the  Senate  dis- 
cussed the  earlier  bill,  one  of  the  points 
made  in  selling  this  piece  of  legislatiMi 
was  that  it  provided  a  procedure  not  in 
the  existing  law  for  consultations  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, that  the  Federal  Government 
would  not  simply  go  around  intervening 
in  the  affairs  of  States  without  talking 
it  over  with  the  State  governments  and 
local  governments,  and  without  giving 
the  local  units  of  government  a  full  c^- 
portunity  to  correct  any  situation  where 
serious  abuse  was  present. 

It  was  said  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  have  to  give  notice  of  a  desire  to 
investigate  alleged  conditions  before 
proceeding  with  an  investigat'on.  that 
before  proceeding  to  take  legal  action  to 
go  into  court,  filing  a  petition  with  the 
court,  that  the  Attorney  General,  again, 
should  consult  with  the  elected  officials 
of  States  or  cities  or  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  affected  to  see 
whether  or  not  that  situation  could  be 
corrected  without  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing legal  action. 
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ities  to  their  own  citizens  to  try  out  new 
ideas. 
At  the  turn  of  this  last  century  some 


Government,  we  would  be  much  farther 
down  the  road  to  solution. 
Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  I  believe  in  the 


I  do  not  see  what  could  make  less  sense 
than  that.  Are  they  really  wanting  us  to 
beUeve  that  Federal  bureaucrats  here  in 
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Unfortiinately,  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  greatly  alters  those  pro- 
visions on  notice  and  consultation.  It 
weakens  them  to  the  extent  as  to  make 
them  virtually  meaningless,  in  my 
opinion. 

S.  10.  earlier  considered  by  the  Senate, 
required  the  Attorney  General  to  dis- 
cuss possible  costs  and  fiscal  impacts  of 
remedial  measures  with  State  officials. 
But  H.R.  10.  as  it  came  from  the  con- 
ference committee,  adds  the  important 
qualifier  "to  the  extent  feasible."  In 
other  words,  there  is  going  to  be  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  cost  impact  to  the  States 
but  only  to  the  extent  deemed  feasible 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  To  give  this  much  latitude  to  the 
Attorney  General  in  determining  what 
he  will  or  will  not  discuss  with  the  State 
governments  in  terms  of  the  cost  im- 
pacts on  them  of  suggested  measures  is. 
I  think,  to  render  virtually  meaningless 
the  consultation  requirement. 

In  addition,  S.  10.  earlier  considered 
by  the  Senate,  required  the  Attorney 
General  to  notify  the  State  or  unit  of 
government  of  minimum  measures  nec- 
essary to  remedy  any  alleged  conditions 
before  he  intervened  in  an  action  against 
State  officials — in  other  words,  before 
the  legal  action  was  undertaken. 

H.R.  10.  however.  &s  it  comes  out  of 
the  conference  report,  adds  the  words 
"to  the  extent  feasible  and  consistent 
with  the  interests  of  the  other  plaintiffs." 

Again,  that  is  another  example  of  ren- 
dering meaningless  the  whole  consulta- 
tion process,  a  process  of  giving  notice 
to  the  State  governments  so  that,  per- 
haps on  a  cooperative  and  constructive 
basis,  the  resources  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Government — both  the  financial 
resources  and  the  expertise  of  its  units 
of  Government — could  be  pooled  to  try 
to  remedy  any  conditions  that  need 
changing. 

Again,  the  Attorney  General  is  given 
virtually  absolute  discretion  to  decide 
when  he  will  or  when  he  will  not  notify 
the  State  as  to  legal  actions  he  intends 
to  take. 

In  addition.  S.  10.  when  it  was  before 
us.  required  that  the  Attorney  General 
report  to  Congress  an  estimate  of  the 
fiscal  impact  of  his  action  on  the  State. 
After  consideration  in  the  conference 
committee,  however,  this  provision  also 
was  changed  and  greatly  weakened.  The 
words  "when  feasible"  again  were 
inserted. 

Again,  this  creates  in  the  Attorney 
General  an  absolute  discretion  to  decide 
when  he  will  so  report. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  consider  the  changes  which 
have  been  made,  because  it  is  essential 
that  we  have  a  full  consideration  of  the 
cost  impacts  on  the  States  or  local  units 
of  government.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  have  that.  It  is  essential  that  we 
have  a  full  consultation  process  between 
the  State  and  the  Federal  Government. 

Even  In  S.  10.  which  was  originally 
before  us,  the  provisions  on  notice  were 
not  nearly  strong  enough.  I  attempted 
at  that  time  to  require  that  any  legal 
action  or  any  investigation  undertaken 
by  the  Federal  Government  be  consistent 
with  the  notice  that  had  been  given  to 


the  State  governments.  In  other  words,  if 
a  State  is  notified  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  it  is  coming  into  a  State 
institution  to  investigate  certain  alleged 
abuse,  the  Federal  Government  should 
not  be  free,  pursuant  to  a  very  narrow 
notice  about  one  or  two  alleged  condi- 
tions, to  go  on  a  fishing  expedition  to 
investigate  anything  which  it  suits  their 
whim  to  investigate,  tying  up  the  time 
and  resources  of  State  official  and  those 
who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  governing  these  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  have 
had  practical  experience  at  the  State 
level  or  at  the  local  level  know  how  dis- 
ruptive it  can  be  to  have  people  con- 
stantly coming  into  the  institutions,  de- 
manding additional  reports,  demanding 
additional  explanations  of  what  is  going 
on.  Time  has  to  be  taken  from  the  busi- 
ness at  hand,  to  be  spent  with  visiting 
and  investigating  Federal  officials.  This 
detracts  from  the  use  of  resources  and 
expertise  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
those  who  are  patients  at  these  institu- 
tions or  who  may  be  inmates  in  these  in- 
stitutions, in  the  case  of  penal  facilities. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
not  create  a  situation  that  encourages 
the  creation  of  a  whole  new  Federal 
bureaucracy  with  license  to  harass  and 
disrupt  constantly  the  State  and  local  in- 
stitutions all  across  this  country.  So  I 
was  very  disappointed  at  that  time  that 
we  did  not  add  the  requirement  that  the 
notice  be  specific  as  to  the  conditions 
which  were  to  be  investigated  and  that 
the  investigation  confine  itself  only  to 
those  matters. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant— again.  I  was  disappointed  that  this 
provision  was  not  added  to  the  pending 
legislation — that  the  notice  of  intended 
legal  action  fully  specify  all  the  condi- 
tions which  are  deemed  to  be  in  need  of 
correction  and  fully  specify  all  the  legal 
action  which  the  Federal  Government 
intends  to  undertake.  That  i,.  not  the 
case  in  the  pending  legislation.  Notice 
can  be  given  as  to  some  actions  that  the 
Attorney  General  intends  to  take,  as  to 
some  conditions  that  he  intends  to  seek 
to  correct,  and  yet.  the  petition  filed 
with  the  court,  the  relief  sought,  can  be 
broadened  to  encompass  many  other 
areas  which  were  not  specified  in  the 
notice. 

The  unwillingness  of  those  who  have 
l)een  pushing  for  the  adoption  of  this 
legislation  to  consider  more  adequate 
provisions  on  consultation  and  notice,  I 
think,  points  up  fundamentally  the 
assumption  under  which  they  are  work- 
ing. That  fundamental  assumption  is 
that  the  State  governments  and  the 
local  imits  of  government — and  indeed 
the  people  themselves — are  utterly  and 
totally  incapable  of  setting  adequate  and 
humane  standards  for  the  operation  of 
their  own  institutions;  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  wisdom  and  judgment 
and  compassion  and  humanitarianism 
reside  in  the  Federal  Government  and. 
more  speciflcallv.  in  the  unelected  and 
unaccountable  bureauracy  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  believe  that  if  we  examine  what  has 
happened  in  many  Federal  institutions, 
we  will  find  that  that  assumption  is  not 


well  based.  That  assumption  is  also  the 
reason  why  we  have  had  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  the  Federal  system  in  the  last 
few  years. 

There  have  been  times.  I  will  grant, 
when  the  States  did  not  meet  their 
responsibilities.  TTiere  have  been  times 
when  tiie  States — some  of  the  State 
governments,  some  of  the  units  of  local 
government — did  not  adequately  protect 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all  their 
citizens.  There  have  been  times,  for 
example,  when  some  units  of  govern- 
ment abridged  the  rights  of  individual 
citizens  on  the  basis  of  race  or  creed. 

Certainly  as  an  individual  Member  of 
this  body  I  would  not  condone  such 
abuses,  and  I  would  have  to  say  sadly 
that  there  have  been  instances  in  our 
history  when  it  became  necessary  and 
absolutely  essential  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  intervene  to  assure  and  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  all  cit- 
izens. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  this  last 
decade  there  has  been  a  reawakening  of 
interest  in  and  capability  of  units  of 
State  and  local  government.  In  fact.  I 
would  say  that  in  the  last  decade  there 
has  been  more  vital  experimentation 
with  new  ideas  to  solve  the  problems 
confronted  by  our  society,  more  vitality, 
and  more  initiative  in  the  local  units  of 
government,  the  cities  and  towns  in  the 
States,  than  there  has  been  here  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  the  Federal  Government  has  grown 
and  become  more  formalized,  as  the  bu- 
reaucracy has  become  unmanageable, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  choke  out 
creativity  and  initiative  in  new  ideas 
and  new  ways  of  approaching  problems. 
There  has  been  a  tendency  to  calcify  and 
bind  up  the  creative  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  carmot  help  but  be- 
lieve that  at  this  particular  point  in  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  one  of  the 
greatest  services  that  we  could  provide 
from  the  national  level  for  our  country 
would  be  to  place  greater  trust  in  the 
people  at  the  local  level,  to  give  local 
units  of  government  greater  fiexibility 
and  greater  freedom  to  trv  new  ideas,  to 
confront  the  problems  which  we  have. 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  has 
not  come  up  with  the  answer  in  regard 
to  the  problem  of  crime,  for  example.  I 
do  not  think  the  Federal  Government  by 
anyone's  estimation  has  successfully 
come  up  with  the  answer  or  a  series  of 
programs  to  effectivelv  break  the  wel- 
fare cycle  in  this  country  and  to  give  all 
individuals  a  sense  of  worth  by  giving 
them  an  opportunitv  to  be  productive 
members  of  our  society. 

I  do  not  see  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  with  a  greater  shift  of  the  funding 
responsibilitv  from  States  and  local  units 
of  government  to  the  Federal  level  that 
our  schools,  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  become  anv  more  Inno- 
vative or  any  more  productive  in  terms 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  society. 

So  I  would  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is  the  time  that  we  should  return 
to  the  fundamental  genius  of  the  federal 
system  by  allowing  greater  freedom  and 
greater  flexibility  to  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  meet  their  own  responsibil- 
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institutions  than  I  learned  in  teaching  a  make  those  institutions  work,  to  make  concern  that  they  want  to  turn  over  re- 
course, Mr.  President,  which  I  once  did  sure  that  our  correctional  institutions  sponsibility  for  all  institutions  at  all 
at  the  college  level  on  correctional  poUcy  are  not  only  institutions  of  punishment —  levels  in  this  entire  country.  I  would 
in  the  United  States.                 i  and  there  is  a  proper  place  for  punish-  say    that    the   evidence   would   be   that 
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ities  to  their  own  citizens  to  try  out  new 
ideas. 

At  the  turn  of  this  last  century  some 
of  the  most  innovative  and  creative 
thinking  undertaken  in  this  country  was 
undertaken  within  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  support  this 
pending  legislation  would  not  decry  the 
kind  of  experimentation,  the  creative  ap- 
proach to  the  solution  of  problems  un- 
dertaken by  people  like  La  FoUette  when 
he  was  Governor  of  Wisconsin  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  when  the  State  and  local 
units  of  government  were  pioneering  the 
creation  of  programs  to  protect  the  un- 
employed, for  example,  and  to  try  to 
reduce  pain  and  suffering  of  individuals 
brought  about  by  changing  economic 
conditions  which  were  not  of  their  mak- 
ing. 

I  do  not  think  they  would  complain 
about  the  vitality  shown  by  State  and 
local  governments  when  they  took  the 
lead  in  abolishing  sweatshop  conditions 
and  conditions  that  were  so  hard  and 
harsh  in  terms  of  child  labor. 

So  the  record  between  what  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, particularly  in  the  area  of  broader 
social  policy,  and  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  State  and  local  government,  is 
full  of  examples  where  the  States  and  the 
local  units  of  government  have  actually 
taken  the  lead  and  been  on  the  cutting 
edge,  the  forefront  of  change. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
decency,  the  ability,  and  the  creativity 
of  the  American  people  themselves. 

I  often  think  that  we  in  this  country 
are  defeating  ourselves  even  though  we 
have  immense  abilities  and  immense 
creativity,  that  the  Government  has  be- 
come a  burden,  a  stifling  influence  on 
the  ability  of  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems. 

It  is  In  many  areas.  We  could  look  at 
the  energy  situation  where  the  Govern- 
ment by  discouraging  production  of  en- 
ergy here  in  the  United  States  has  vir- 
tually helped  to  create  the  crisis  which 
we  now  have.  The  Government  mandates 
on  automobiles,  for  example,  by  them- 
selves increased  the  consumption  of  oil 
in  automobiles  in  this  country  by  more 
than  15  percent,  further  contributing  to 
an  already  serious  shortage. 

The  Government  has  imposed  taxes 
only  on  oil  and  gas,  for  example,  pro- 
duced in  the  United  3tates,  while  not 
imposing  taxes  on  oil  produced  by  the 
large  international  companies  overseas, 
taxing  production  here  at  home  and  by 
implication  encouraging  production 
abroad  at  a  very  time  when  we  needed 
to  be  producing  more  here  at  home  and 
producing  less  overseas  and  reducing  our 
dependency  on  the  Middle  East  and 
other  areas. 

So  the  Government  has  not  always 
helped  to  solve  the  problems,  particu- 
larly the  Federal  Government.  In  some 
cases  it  has  hindered  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  we  face. 

I  think  we  are  in  a  period  of  our  history 
now  that,  if  we  could  just  turn  loose  the 
creativity  and  the  spirit  of  individual 
Americans  to  solve  our  problems,  with- 
out too  much  interference  by  the  Federal 


Government,  we  would  be  much  farther 
down  the  road  to  solution. 

Like  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  believe  in  the 
democratic  process.  I  have  faith  in  the 
people  and  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  founder  of  the  pohtical  party  to 
which  I  happen  to  belong  was  a  man 
who  had  faith  in  the  people  themselves 
at  the  grass  roots. 

I  sometimes  get  amused  with  the  irony 
of  it  all  when  we  hear  Members  stand  on 
this  floor.  Members  who  themselves  have 
been  elected  by  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, and  by  implication  the  very  same 
Members  who  trust  their  own  pohtical 
fates  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  elec- 
torate come  forward  and  say.  "We  can- 
not really  trust  the  people  to  make  any 
decisions  for  themselves.  We  cannot 
trust  the  people's  judgment."  And  that 
is  exactly  what  is  being  said  here.  When 
we  really  look  at  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion what  is  being  said  is.  "We,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  must  have  the  ability 
to  go  around  the  country  setting  up  a 
team  of  investigators  to  go  into  the  pris- 
ons, the  jails,  the  juvenile  facilities,  the 
mental  hospitals,  and  the  other  institu- 
tions of  State  and  local  government  be- 
cause we  just  cannot  trust  State  and 
local  officials  to  do  the  job." 

Mr.  President,  if  those  who  support 
this  piece  of  legislation  trusted  State  and 
local  officials  to  do  the  job.  State  and 
local  elected  officials.  I  might  add,  to  do 
the  job,  then  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  this  legislation. 

So  what  it  says  is  this: 

We  trust  the  unelected  Federal  bureau- 
crats to  take  care  of  the  situation.  We  do  not 
trust  the  State  and  local  officials  who  are 
elected  by  and  directly  accountable  to  the 
people  to  do  the  Job. 

The  bottom  line  of  that  statement  is 
we  do  not  trust  the  people  themselves 
through  the  democratic  process.  We  do 
not  trust  the  people  at  the  local  level,  in 
the  counties,  in  the  cities,  and  in  the 
States  to  elect  mayors  and  county  com- 
missioners and  city  councilmen  and  State 
legislators  and  Governors  and  others  who 
will  be  men  and  women  of  sensitivity  and 
compassion,  who  will  be  persons  of  hu- 
manitarian motivation  when  it  comes  to 
the  treatment  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  people.  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  peoples 
judgment.  I  have  much  more  confidence 
in  the  humanitarian  motivation  of  the 
people  of  my  home  State  and  of  the 
States  here  represented  in  the  Senate, 
the  people  who  voted  for  and  elected  all 
100  Members  of  this  body  to  serve.  I  have 
much  more  faith  in  them  and  their  con- 
cern about  the  proper  operation  of  their 
State  institutions,  than  I  do  the  unelected 
and  unaccountable  bureaucracy  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  think  it  is  pure  nonsense  and  an  in- 
sult to  the  democratic  process  itself  to 
come  forward  with  a  piece  of  legislation 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  po- 
htical process  at  the  State  and  local  level 
will  not  be  responsive  to  the  voices  of 
those  who  want  to  correct  any  abuse 
which  might  exist  in  State  and  local 
institutions. 


I  do  not  see  what  could  make  less  sense 
than  that.  Are  they  really  wanting  us  to 
beUeve  that  Federal  bureaucrats  here  in 
Washington  who.  perhaps,  have  never 
even  visited  a  particular  county  or  par- 
ticular State  or.  perhaps,  never  even  have 
been  across  the  borders  of  a  particular 
State  have  more  concern  about  condi- 
tions in  the  mental  hospital  or  the  local 
jail  or  the  local  juvenile  halfway  house 
or  the  State  prison  than  the  people  who 
live  in  those  commimities,  who  live  in 
those  counties  and  in  those  States? 

Mr.  President,  if  they  are  trying  to  con- 
vince me  of  that  I  must  wily  say  I  remain 
unconvinced. 

Are  they  really  trying  to  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  some  paid  bureaucrat  in  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  here  in  Washington 
cares  more  than  the  family  member,  for 
example,  of  those  who  are  in  those  insti- 
tutions? 

Mr.  President.  I  had  an  interesting  ex- 
perience when  I  was  running  for  Gov- 
ernor of  my  State.  One  day  during  the 
course  of  the  campaign  I  received  an  in- 
vitation to  speak  to  a  JC  chapter.  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  particulsir 
town.  I  went  to  that  town.  Stringtown, 
Okla..  thinking  that  I  was  speaking  to 
the  JC's  of  the  community. 

There  happens  to  be  a  penal  institu- 
tion also  in  that  town.  When  I  got  there 
I  learned  there  was  no  JC  chapter  in 
the  town.  There  was  a  JC  chapter  at  the 
prison,  and  then  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
campaign,  in  which  every  vote  was  going 
to  weight  in  the  outcome.  I  was  sched- 
uled to  spend  an  entire  evening  speak- 
ing to  a  group  of  inmates  at  the  penal 
institution,  all  of  whom  were  convicted 
felons  and  none  of  whom  could  vote  in 
the  election,  Mr.  Presidwit. 

You  might  imagine  that  I  turned  to 
the  person  who  made  out  my  schedule 
and  said.  "Whose  brilliant  idea  was  this? 
When  it  looks  like  this  election  is  so  close 
that  it  can  change  depending  on  the 
outcome  of  a  few  votes,  you  have  sched- 
uled me  to  spend  an  entire  evening,  and 
turned  down  invitatlMis  to  speak  to  large 
groups  of  registered  voters  at  other 
places — to  spend  an  evening  in  one  of 
our  State  penal  institutions  talking  to 
people  who  could  not  vote?" 

Well.  Mr.  President,  my  criticism  was 
wrong  from  two  points  of  view  of  my 
campaign  schedule  First  of  all.  the  3  or 
4  hours  which  I  spent  with  a  group  of 
inmates — they  were  young  men  under 
the  age  of  30.  many  of  them  were  in  an 
age  group,  I  would  say.  of  from  18  to  24 
years  old— was  one  of  the  most  enUght- 
ening  periods  of  time  I  ever  spent. 

We  had  a  lengthy  discussion,  truly  a 
twx>-way  interchange  between  myself 
and  that  group  of  inmates.  In  listening 
to  them  and  in  listening  to  their  first- 
hand experiences,  first  as  to  how  they 
got  into  the  situations  in  which  they 
found  themselves,  what  caused  them  to 
go  into  a  Ufe  of  crime,  and  also  about 
conditions  in  the  prison,  the  skills  they 
needed  to  learn  to  have  a  chance  when 
they  came  out  of  that  institution,  from 
that  I  learned  a  great  deal.  I  learned 
more  in  that  4  hours  of  talking  on  a 
first-hand  basis  with  that  group  of  in- 
mates about  conditions  in  correctional 
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some  pressure  by  whatever  unit  of  gov- 
ernment this  was  that  was  running  the 
operation  for  telling  the  truth  to  the  in- 

troct-iorativia    QnKpr»mmit.t.pp     Pnntiniliriff: 


ment  of  a  modem  and  respectable  cor-  aot  give  us  orders  like  that  on  a  Federal  in- 

rectional  facility  stltutlon.  Just  give  us  power,  power  to  go  In 

•»»_  r._„„ij«„*   T  i.^^„,  »w.of  ,t/»i,  oTo.  c\f  and  tell  every  governor  and  every  mayor  to 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  toiow  that  you  are  sit-  ^^^  your  budget  for  this  vear  lio  not 

tine  on  the  edee  of  vour  chair  wonder-  ,. i^  ., r?. ^..^ .„....„ 
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institutions  than  I  learned  in  teaching  a 
course,  Mr.  President,  which  I  once  did 
at  the  college  level  on  correctional  policy 
in  the  United  States. 

That  experience  directly  contributed 
to  s<Mne  of  the  ideas  that  I  later  put  in 
the  form  of  legislation  and  was  able  to 
get  adopted  while  I  served  as  Governor. 

As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  new 
technical  training  programs,  for  ex- 
ample, were  instituted  for  a  much  high- 
er percentage  of  our  inmates  than  we 
had  ever  had  before.  Six  months  ago  1 
attended  one  of  the  first  graduation  ex- 
ercises from  those  new  technical  courses, 
and  I  talked  to  a  group  of  young  in- 
mates who.  I  am  convinced,  will  lead 
very  different  lives  when  they  come  out 
and  who  are  likely  to  have  a  much  great- 
er chance  of  becoming  productive  citi- 
zens because  of  the  new  programs  in- 
stituted. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  a  waste 
of  time  for  me  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  information,  the  insight  and.  per- 
haps, the  empathy  which  I  gained 
toward  the  conditions,  the  situation  in 
our  correctional  institutions,  as  a  result 
of  that  visit.  It  would  have  been  well 
worth  the  time  spent  if  nothing  else  had 
come  from  it  than  that. 

But  there  was  something  else  interest- 
ing that  happened.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
result  of  that  time  that  I  spent  in  the 
midst  of  a  campaign  with  a  group  of  in- 
mates, none  of  whom  could  possibly  vote 
for  me.  because  they  had  been  disquali- 
fied from  voting  because  of  their  con- 
victions. 

In  the  weeks  following  I  received  a 
stream  of  letters  and  postcards  into  my 
campaign  headquarters  from  a  whole 
group  of  people  volunteering  to  work  in 
my  campaign  because  thev  said  they 
appreciated  my  interest  in  the  condi- 
tions in  the  State  penal  institutions 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  it  takes 
a  detective  to  figure  out  from  whom 
these  letters,  cards,  telephone  calls,  and 
expressions  of  support  came.  They  came 
from  family  members  of  the  inmates  I 
visited  with  at  that  penal  institution.  I 
was  told  later  when  I  became  acquainted 
with  one  of  the  deputy  wardens  of  that 
institution  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
many  letters  go  out  the  next  morning 
after  I  had  had  that  lengthy  discussion 
with  the  inmates  as  he  saw  go  out  the 
next  day.  They  were  writing  home  to 
their  families,  people  who  loved  them 
and  cared  about  them  about  our  lengthy 
visit,  about  the  discussion,  about  what 
thev  had  had  to  say. 

So.  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  is 
there  is  a  built-in  constituencv  at  the 
State  and  local  level,  a  constituency  of 
concern  for  those  who  are  in  those  in- 
stitutions. It  really  happens  that  the 
concern  of  members  of  the  familv,  and 
the  loved  ones,  of  those  who  are  inmates 
or  patients  at  institutions,  that  that  love 
and  concern  really  do  reflect  themselves 
in  the  political  process  at  the  State  and 
local  level:  that  there  are  many  people 
who,  when  they  go  to  vote,  vote  for  or 
against  candidates  at  the  city,  county, 
and  State  level  on  the  bass  of  whether  or 
not  they  think  those  officials  would  be 
sincerely  motivated  to  try  to  improve 
conditions  in  those  institutions,  and  to 


make  those  institutions  work,  to  make 
sure  that  our  correctional  institutions 
are  not  only  institutions  of  punishment — 
and  there  is  a  proper  place  for  punish- 
ment in  our  society — but  also  that  they 
were  able  to  devise  and  to  create  pro- 
grams which  have  a  chance  of  reducing 
the  social  costs  to  the  public  in  the  fu- 
ture by  making  it  more  likely  that  some 
of  those  twisted  and  distorted  lives  can 
be  reclaimed,  can  be  rehabilitated,  so 
that  those  who  have  fallen  into  antisocial 
behavior  can  someday  become  again 
positive,  productive,  and  constructive 
citizens. 

There  is  a  concern,  Mr.  President.  The 
democratic  process  works,  just  as  I  ima- 
gine if  you  took  a  poll  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  said.  "Do  you  really  be- 
lieve in  the  democratic  process,  do  you 
think  it  is  working  pretty  well,  do  you 
think  the  democratic  process  selected 
good  men  and  women  to  represent  the 
people  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,"  I  admit,  Mr.  President,  there 
would  be  great  bias  in  that  poll,  but  I 
imagine  that  the  average  Member  of 
this  body  would  feel  that  the  citizens 
exercised  pretty  good  judgment  in  send- 
ing them  here. 

I  would  make  an  appeal.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  have  the  same  confidence  in 
those  voters  and  in  those  citizens  to 
elect  others  to  positions  of  responsibility 
at  the  State  and  local  level,  to  take  care 
of  local  problems,  and  we  have  confi- 
dence in  the  compassion,  the  humanitar- 
ianism,  and  the  sense  of  fairness  of  the 
citizens  themselves. 

(Mr.    PRYOR    assumed    the   chair.) 

Mr,  BOREN.  So.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  to  oppose  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  a  slap  at  the 
democratic  process  itself.  It  is  a  slap  at 
the  federal  system.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
further  stifle  the  States. 

It  is  a  further  symbolic  expression  of 
the  attitude  that  Washington  has  all 
the  answers  and  that  States  and  local 
governments  are  not  capable  of  solving 
any  problems  on  their  own.  How  mis- 
taken it  is. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  for  the 
country  if.  instead  of  enacting  measures 
like  this  which  further  cause  confron- 
tations between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  which  further  under- 
mine good  relations  between  our  units 
of  government,  how  much  better  it 
would  be  if  we  would  begin  to  express 
confidence.  Mr.  President,  in  the  abil- 
ity of  the  people  to  solve  their  own 
problems  through  their  own  elected 
officials  in  their  own  matters. 

That  might  differ,  Mr.  President,  in 
Arkansas  from  what  it  would  be  in  Cal- 
ifornia or  from  California  and  what  it 
would  be  in  Florida  or  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  suggest 
that  the  confidence,  the  seeming  un- 
critical confidence  that  some  of  this 
body  seems  to  have  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Federal 
Government  to  have  the  right  answer 
about  how  all  institutions  should  be 
run,  the  confidence  that  some  have 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  so 
much  deep  and  humanitarian  concern, 
that  the  bureaucrats  who  work  for  this 
Government  have  such  confidence  and 


concern  that  they  want  to  turn  over  re- 
sponsibility for  all  institutions  at  all 
levels  in  this  entire  country,  I  would 
say  that  the  evidence  would  be  that 
their  confidence  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  well  placed. 

I  want  to  read  some  comments  that 
were  made  of  a  study  of  a  correctional 
institution.  I  do  not  want  to  identify  the 
correctional  institution  at  this  point, 
Mr.  President,  because  I  think  we  might 
build  some  suspense  about  its  identity. 
Perhaps  we  should  arouse  some  curi- 
osity about  where  this  horrible  institu- 
tion is  and  about  who  operates  this 
institution. 

Let  me  read  from  a  report  about  this 
parti?ular  correctional  institution.  Mr. 
President. 

It  says:  "In  response  to  information 
from  multiple  sources."  those  conduct- 
ing the  investigation,  and  I  am  para- 
phrasing here  to  keep  you  in  suspense 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  institutions 
and  the  investigating  group.  This  group 
conducted  a  year-long  investigation 
into  this  particular  penal  facility. 

The  inquiry  found  that  this  prison 
had  become — and  I  am  quoting  here — 
"the  setting  for  violent  inmate  murders, 
extensive  narcotics  trafficking,  and  vari- 
ous other  activities." 

And  then  the  committee  goes  on  to 
summarize  more  of  their  findings. 

This  prison  "has  an  inmate  popula- 
tion of  1.300  adults,  is  a  maximum  secu- 
rity prison,  and  houses  the  largest  prison 
industry  in  the  United  States.  Both  in- 
mates and  employees  of  this  institution 
testified  at  the  hearings.  In  addition,  the 
staff  interviewed  a  cross-section  of  wit- 
nesses drawn  from  the  subcommittee 
investigation  and  suggestions  from  the 
director"  of  the  department  responsible. 

The  "inmates  testified  to  the  avail- 
ability of  narcotics,  alcohol,  and  weap- 
ons in  the  prison.  Knives  could  be  readily 
produced  in  the  prison  industry  and 
could  be  hidden  throughout  the  prison 
due  to  lax  security  measures.  Violence 
and  narcotics  trafficking  were  common 
events.  Many  inmates  testified  that  in- 
volvement in  such  activities  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  avoid." 

This  facility  "was  described  by  some 
inmates  as  a  'country  club'  or  like  'being 
on  the  outside.'  " 

In  other  words,  any  criminal  activity 
that  they  wanted  to  engage  in  on  the 
outside,  they  could  engage  in  this  prison 
because  it  was  overcrowded,  security  was 
lax.  and  it  was  so  poorly  operated. 

The  committee  report  continues: 

The  major  drug  of  abuse  within  the  facil- 
ity Is  marijuana,  P»rlson  Inmates  testified  that 
the  primary  source  of  this  drug  was  through 
the  prison  employees.  The  employees  would 
make  "connections"  within  the  prison  and 
bring  the  marijuana  In  from  the  outside. 
Heroin  and  cocaine  were  generally  smuggled 
In  by  friends  and  relatives  at  visiting  times. 

Prison  employees  testified  to  the  lack 
of  security  within  this  prison.  One  wit- 
ness candidly  presented  how  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  prison  inmates  and 
served  as  a  messenger  and  banker  for 
them.  He  resigned — this  is  an  employee — 
he  resigned  from  this  institution  after 
his  public  testimony  to  the  subcommittee. 

It   might   have  been   brought   under 
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two  institutions.  eral  of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal     are  not  sensitive  enough  to  the  rights  of 

I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  President,     Government  can  intervene  in  any  law-     those  inmates  in  institutions  if  you  are 
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some  pressure  by  whatever  unit  of  gov- 
ernment this  was  that  was  nmntng  the 
operation  for  telling  the  truth  to  the  in- 
vestigative subcommittee.  Continuing; 

One  employee  indicated  that  the  prison 
administration  encouraged  employees  to 
overlook  Illegal  activities  among  Inmates  In 
order  to  keep  the  prison  population  under 
control. 

Whoever  it  was  that  was  administer- 
ing this  rotten  institution  had  even  en- 
couraged the  employees  to  overlook  il- 
legal activities.  Continuing  to  read: 

others  expressed  fear  for  their  safety  If 
they  were  to    'crack  down"  on  the  inmates. 

"In  response  to  the  many  criticisms 
of"  this  prison  "revealed  in  the  sub- 
committee investigation,  the  prison  ad- 
ministration instituted  several  major 
changes  in  prison  management."  And 
the  report  goes  on  to  outline  the 
changes. 

At  the  close  of  these  hearings,  it  was 
suggested  that  there  was  need  for  con- 
tinuing oversight  of  this  prison  by  the 
investigating  subcommittee.  The  sub- 
committee staff  has  continued  to  moni- 
tor the  results  of  major  changes  and 
security  measures  instituted  in  the 
prison. 

Despite  efforts  to  increase  security,  the 
staff  found  that  there  has  been  no 
significant  change  in  the  amount  of  vio- 
lence and  narcotics  flow  within  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  other  words,  even  after  this  report, 
even  after  this  investigation  was  under 
way,  there  was  still  no  major  improve- 
ment in  this  institution. 

It  was  the  staff's  opinion  that  this 
particular  prison  is  too  large  and  too 
old — and  we  have  heard  this  about  a  lot 
of  institutions,  they  are  too  big,  they 
are  too  old,  they  are  outmoded,  they  are 
overcrowded — too  large  and  too  old  to 
enable  prison  officials  to  manage  a  prison 
population  in  a  safe  and  efficient  way. 
It  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  up 
to  $44  million  to  renovate  this  prison — 
by  the  way,  that  is  money  that  has 
yet  to  be  spent,  Mr.  President.  That 
has  not  been  corrected  yet — so  that  it 
could  come  in  compliance  with  the 
minimum  standards  of  a  modern  correc- 
tional facility. 

So  there  is  going  to  be  a  lot  of  ex- 
penditures in  this  institution  which  has 
been  so  poorly  operated,  which  has  been 
so  underfunded,  which  has  not  even 
come  up  to  the  mark  even  after  the  in- 
vestigation by  the  staff  of  this  commit- 
tee and  by  the  committee  itself. 

Here  is  the  bottom  line,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: 

Consequently,  the  staff  recommends  that 
the  penitentiary  be  closed  as  soon  as  fea- 
sible but  not  later  than  1984, 

The  staff  recommends  that  in  develop- 
ing a  plan  to  close  the  facility  the  At- 
torney General  should  consider  the  pro- 
found effect  the  closure  will  have  on 
prison  employees  and  the  community  at 
large. 

While  it  must  be  assured  that  the 
transition  will  not  present  undue  bur- 
dens on  the  persons  involved,  it  is  clear 
the  closure  of  the  prison  is  a  necessary 
though  difficult  step  toward  the  develop- 


ment of  a  modem  and  respectable  cor- 
rectional facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  you  are  sit- 
ting on  the  edge  of  your  chair  wonder- 
ing what  this  horrible  facility  is.  I  am 
sure  I  have  aroused  your  curiosity  about 
its  identity.  I  do  not  feel  it  is  proper  for 
me  to  try  to  contain  that  curiosity  any 
longer.  I  should  reveal  the  identity  of 
this  institution,  this  prison  where  these 
horrible  conditions  exist,  conditions  like 
we  have  heard  about  at  various  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  justifying,  Mr. 
President,  our  faith  in  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy to  send  out  investigative 
teams  and  to  file  lawsuits  against  the 
States  and  the  local  units  of  government 
who,  we  are  told,  do  such  a  miserable 
job  of  looking  after  this  institution,  that 
we  can  have  no  faith  in  them,  no  faith 
in  the  people,  we  must  have  faith  in  the 
all-wise  Federal  Government. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  let  us  reveal  the 
identity  of  this  institution.  This  institu- 
tion is  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  This  institution  is 
called  the  U.S.  Penitentiarj*  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.  It  Is  not  a  State  institution,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  a  local  jail,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tion. It  is  so  rotten  it  still  has  not  been 
cleaned  up.  It  is  so  bad  the  committee 
says  it  has  to  be  closed  because  it  does 
not  meet  respectable  standards. 

Mr.  President,  this  same  Department 
of  Justice  directly  and  indirectly  operates 
this  prison.  The  same  bureaucrats  over- 
see it  in  whom  we  are  ready  to  deposit  all 
of  our  faith  and  all  of  our  confidence 
This  is  the  same  group  of  people  in  whom 
we  are  asked  to  have  such  total  confi- 
dence, because  they  care  more  about 
conditions  in  the  institutions  than  even 
the  families  and  loved  ones  who  live  in 
the  States  and  cities  where  we  have 
State  and  local  institutions. 

This  is  the  same  group  of  people  we 
want  to  give  power  to.  Mr.  President,  to 
have  roving  teams  of  investigators  to  go 
into  all  the  State  and  local  institutions 
in  the  country,  decoding  at  their  own 
whim  whether  they  are  going  to  institute 
lawsuits  against  State  and  local  units  of 
government:  to  bring  court  orders  to  tell 
the  States  and  local  units  of  government: 

You  will  do  this,  you  will  do  that.  You  will 
spend  X  amount  of  dollars  to  correct  the 
situation.  You  will  spend  Y  amount  of  dol- 
lars to  correct  another  situation.  We  are  not 
going  to  worry  about  where  jxiu  are  going  to 
get  the  money,  Mr.  Governor  or  Mr,  Mayor. 
That  Is  your  problem.  We  are  Just  telling  you 
what  to  do  We  are  so  all-wise  and  we  have 
set  our  own  house  in  order  to  tell  you  that 
we  should  have  the  power  to  go  into  every 
small  town,  every  large  city,  every  county, 
every  State  in  this  country  and  tell  you  what 
to  do  about  your  own  business,  tell  you  how 
you  are  going  to  spend  the  local  taxpayers' 
money,  tell  you  how  to  set  the  priorities  of 
your  budget,  instead  of  allowing  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  prevail. 

We  are  so  all-wise.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  be  entrusted  with  that  author- 
ity? Reading: 

Do  not  talk  to  us  about  spending  $44  mil- 
lion in  Federal  money  to  clean  up  the  Fed- 
eral penitentiary  In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  When 
there  are  Federal  dollars,  we  want  more  time. 
We  want  to  think  about  the  Impact  on  so- 
ciety. We  want  to  think  about  what  It  will 
do  to  the  employees  and  the  community.  Do 


not  give  us  orders  like  that  on  a  Federal  In- 
stitution, Just  give  us  power,  power  to  go  In 
and  tell  every  governor  and  every  mayor  to 
throw  out  your  budget  for  this  year.  Do  not 
be  concerned  about  your  budgetary  priorities 
We  will  set  them  here  in  Washington  because 
we  know  more  about  running  your  business 
than  you  know  yourself. 

Mr  President,  if  there  is  any  attitude 
that  has  brought  this  country  nrtually 
to  its  knees,  it  is  that  attitude.  It  is  that 
attitude  that  people  at  the  local  level 
have  no  sense;  that  the  electorate,  itself, 
is  not  motivated  by  compassion;  that 
people  because  they  happen  to  be  gov- 
ernors and  mayors  lack  comp«ission  and 
expertise  to  deal  with  problems. 

It  spills  over  into  all  other  areas,  that 
we  in  the  Government  know  more  about 
business  than  the  businessmen  and 
women  themselves:  that  we  know  more 
about  how  to  operate  a  small  business 
even  though  most  of  us — and  I  am  here 
referring  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
again — have  never  met  a  payroll  com- 
pared to  the  people  who  have  to  struggle 
with  it  on  a  practical  basis:  that  the  peo- 
ple in  the  bureaucracy  know  more  about 
farming  than  the  people  who  have  op- 
erated farms  all  their  lives, 

Mr,  President,  if  there  is  any  attitude 
that  has  brought  this  country  almost  to 
its  knees,  that  helped  to  create  many  of 
the  economic  problems  that  we  have,  that 
helped  create  many  of  the  social  prob- 
lems that  we  have,  that  has  prevented  us 
from  dealing  in  new  ways  with  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  countrj-.  it  is  that 
arrogance,  that  attitude,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  and  more  particularly 
the  unelected  people  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, have  all  the  answers,  all  of  the 
compassion,  and  all  of  the  concern 

I  want  to  tell  you.  Mr,  President.  I 
know  there  are  others  here,  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  our  distinguished  Pre- 
siding Officer  among  them,  who  have 
served  as  officials  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Others  have  served  as  city 
councilmen.  mayors.  Governors,  at- 
torneys general,  and  in  other  capacities 
in  State  and  local  governments  I  do  not 
think  anything  magic  or  mystical  hap- 
pens to  them  when  they  come  here.  Mr, 
President,  I  do  not  beheve  we  have  been 
transformed  in  any  way,  I  hope  I  do  not 
get  over  this  attitude.  If  I  do  get  over  it. 
I  hope  the  people  of  Oklahoma  will  have 
good  enough  sense  to  find  someone  else 
to  send  here.  But  I  do  not  beheve  I  have 
any  more  of  the  answers  when  I  Ijecame 
transformed  into  a  Senator  than  I  had 
before  I  was  a  Senator,  I  do  not  thmk  I 
am  any  more  all  wise  than  I  was  l)efore  I 
got  here. 

I  do  not  think  on  the  other  hand,  Mr 
President,  I  am  any  less  compassionate 
than  I  was  as  a  Governor  wtien  I  was 
concerned  about  our  prisons,  our  men- 
tal institutions,  and  our  juvenile  facili- 
ties. I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  com- 
passion now  than  I  had  then  when  I  was 
Governor  or  a  member  of  the  legislature. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  auto- 
matic when  we  put  the  term  "Federal" 
by  someone's  name  that  it  makes  them 
somehow  morally  superior  or  intellec- 
tually superior  to  people  who  serve  in 
State  or  local  governments.  Many  people 
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It  was  said  that  we  were  going   to 


Since  the  Federal  Government  is  op- 


had  planned  to  put  there.  I  had  to  pull 
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have  gone  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  institutions. 

I  do  not  understand,  Mr.  President. 
how  sometimes  those  who  serve  as  State 
and  local  officials,  county  officials,  who 
work  so  hard  to  be  innovative,  who  come 
to  Washington  and  somehow  do  get 
transformed,  forget  that  anybody  back 
home  has  any  sense  about  how  to  solve 
problems. 

All  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  is  that  I 
am  committed  to  maintaining  my  own 
sense  of  balance  and  my  own  sense  of 
awareness  that  there  are  other  people 
in  other  places  in  this  country,  other 
than  Washington,  D.C.,  other  than  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  and  even,  more  important, 
than  those  in  the  huge  agencies  down- 
town, those  labyrinths  of  Government, 
that  have  some  sense  about  operating 
Government,  that  have  moral  standards 
and  a  sense  of  compassion. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  will  take  the  time  to  read 
this  report  on  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
I  hope  they  will  have  time  to  reflect  on 
it.  I  hope  they  w,ll  read  some  of  the  in- 
dividual testimonies  that  are  given  by 
some  of  the  individual  inmates.  It  is 
really  something. 

They  talk  about  the  inmates  them- 
selves were  running  the  prison.  They 
talk  about  a  man.  Jewell  Wesley  Walters, 
J.  W.  Walters,  an  inmate,  who  talked 
about  it.  During  the  course  of  Walters' 
testimony.  Senator  NtJNN,  of  Georgia, 
questioned  him. 

By  the  way,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia.  He  is  not  one  of  those  who 
has  been  supporting  this  legislation. 
Maybe  from  his  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  this  investigating  panel,  and  he 
was.  I  believe,  the  chairman  of  this  in- 
vestigating panel  which  locked  into  the 
Federal  penitentiary  in  his  own  home 
State,  he  came  to  realize  that  the  Justice 
Department  was  not  all-wise  even  in  the 
way  it  ran  its  own  institutions  that  we 
should  give  them  the  power,  the  addi- 
tional responsibility,  of  running  every 
other  institution  in  this  country. 

It  says  during  Walters'  testimony. 
Senator  Nunn  asked  him.  'Did  you  worry 
about  getting  caught  with  a  knife?" 

The  inmate  responded.  "Senator  I 
would  rather  get  caught  with  it  than 
without  it." 

That  is  a  good  indication  of  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Federal,  and  I  underline  that, 
penitentiary  in  Atlanta.  "I  would  rather 
get  caught  with  a  knife  than  without  it." 

His  safety  was  so  inseciu-e  as  an  in- 
mate in  that  great  Federal  institution 
that  he  felt  the  need  to  be  armed  at  all 
times  and  he  did  not  seem  particularly 
concerned  about  any  disciplinary  action 
if  he  were  caught  with  a  knife  in  his 
possession. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  put  aside  their  biases.  I  hope 
we  shall  take  off  the  blinders  that,  scMne- 
how,  seem  to  be  worn  by  so  many  here 
in  our  Nations  Capital — blinding  our- 
selves to  the  failure  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, blinding  ourselves  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  people  to  govern  themselves, 
blinding  ourselves  to  the  capacities  of 
State  and  local  governments. 

Let  us  think  about  something  else,  Mr. 
President:   It  is  already  the  law— it  is 


already  the  law — that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  and  the  Federal 
Government  can  intervene  in  any  law- 
suit brought  by  any  inmate  or  patient 
at  any  State  or  local  institution  in  this 
country.  It  is  already  the  law.  If  just  one 
inmate  files  suit  about  conditions  in  any 
jail  or  prison  in  this  country — just  one 
inmate  files  suit,  just  one — the  Federal 
Govermnent,  on  its  own  motion,  can 
already  intervene  in  that  case  on  behalf 
of  the  mmate  who  has  been  institution- 
alized. The  Federal  Government  can 
already  intervene. 

Mr.  President,  what  this  bill  says  is  if 
he  cannot  find  any  inmate  to  complain — 
that  almost  boggles  the  imagination. 
Having  been  a  Governor  and  pursued, 
in  my  official  capacity  as  Governor,  by 
inmates  named  in  lawstiits.  it  is  not  too 
difficult  to  find  an  inmate  in  a  penal 
institution  who  can  complain  about  con- 
ditions. I  am  not  saying  there  are  not 
bad  conditions  sometimes.  There  are. 
There  are  reprehensible  conditions  like 
those  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  Peniten- 
tiary that  need  correcting.  And  there 
were  conditions  in  the  institutions  of  my 
home  State  of  Oklahoma  that  needed 
correcting,  bad  conditions.  I  made  that 
my  No.  1  priority  when  I  was  Governor, 
to  get  something  done  about  cleaning 
up  those  institutions.  Nobody  feels  more 
strongly  than  I  do  about  doing  some- 
thing about  those  bad  conditions  which 
we  have.  But  it  is  not  hard  to  find  one — 
one — inmate  to  complain. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  as  to  the 
other  kinds  of  institutions  that  we 
have — our  mental  hospitals,  for  exam- 
ple— I  was  visiting  recently  with  some 
of  our  State  officials  in  that  field.  They 
have  just  put  additional  lawyers  on  the 
payroll,  lawyers  who  work  full  time  to 
look  at  conditions  and  to  talk  with  fam- 
ily members  of  the  patients  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with  them,  in  the 
case  of  those  patients  who  might  not 
be  mentally  competent  themselves.  The 
office  is  fully  staffed  to  look  after  their 
rights  and  bnng  any  legal  suits  that 
they  feel  are  justified. 

This  bill  goes  beyond  that.  It  goes  to 
the  point  of  saying,  if  you  cannot  even 
find  one  dissatisfied  inmate  in  your  pris- 
ons or  in  your  jails,  Mr.  President,  if  you 
cannot  even  find  one.  why,  we  want  to 
give  the  Federal  Government,  a  bureau- 
crat in  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
right  to  come  down  and  sue  you  instead. 
Mr.  President,  conditions  would  have  to 
be  beyond  belief  before  you  could  not 
find  one  person  to  complain. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  a  ridiculous  in- 
trusion into  the  rights  of  State  and  local 
governments,  to  give  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment the  right  to  initiate  investiga- 
tions and  to  initiate  lawsuits  on  their 
own  motions.  In  theory,  if  every  single 
person  in  a  particular  community,  in- 
cluding all  the  inmates  of  the  jail,  were 
absolutely  satisfied  with  conditions  in 
that  jail,  this  bill  would  still  give  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  the  right  to  come 
in  and  file  a  lawsuit  against  the  city  and 
county  and  order  them  to  spend  i 
amount  of  dollars  to  correct  an  abuse 
which  nobody,  let  us  say  not  even  the  one 
person,  believes  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  to  me,  it  is  ludicrous 


and  misleading  to  say  that,  somehow,  you 
are  not  sensitive  enough  to  the  rights  of 
those  inmates  in  institutions  if  you  are 
not  for  this  bill.  I  was  asked  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  bill  the  other  day,  on  the 
floor — and  I  am  certainly  not  belittling 
his  motivations.  They  are  proper.  He  is 
very  sincere.  I  know  he  has  very  deep 
feeling  about  institutionalized  persons 
and  about  their  needs. 

He  has  sincere  compassion.  There  are 
very  few  people  I  have  known  in  public 
life  who  are  as  sincerely  mctivated  as  he 
is.  I  would  have  to  say  I  have  never  seen 
him  cast  a  vote  or  make  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  which  I  did  not  feel 
he  was  sincerely  motivated  by  what  he 
thought  was  best  for  the  country  or  right 
in  terms  of  standards  or  ethics.  I  salute 
him  for  that  and  I  think  the  people  of 
his  State  are  very  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  someone  of  that  character  and  that 
sensitivity  and  honesty  representing 
them.  Mr.  President,  I  just  happen  to 
have  an,  honest  difference  of  opinion  with 
him  on  this  particular  matter. 

He  asked  me  a  question,  after  I  was 
saying  that  I  thought  this  bill  was  ex- 
cessive and  gave  the  Federal  Government 
too  much  power,  that  here,  the  Federal 
Government  could  go  in  and  conduct 
fishing  expeditions  and  harassing  inves- 
tigations on  broad  subjects  while  not 
even  giving  full  and  complete  notice  to 
the  States,  not  fully  consulting,  not  fully 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  correct 
the  situation.  He  said,  and  this  is  the 
essence  of  his  question : 

Is  the  Senator  saying,  then  that  we  do  not 
need  any  protection  of  rights,  that  we  should 
not  try  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Individuals  In  Institutions? 

Of  course  not,  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
saying  that.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would  be 
fair  to  characterize  the  opposition  of 
those  who  oppose  this  bill  as  being 
against  humane  treatment  for  inmates  or 
protection  of  their  constitutional  rights. 
Far  from  it,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
simply  saying  that  there  is  adequate  pro- 
tection in  the  existing  law.  The  Federal 
Government  can  already  intervene  in 
any  case,  use  all  of  its  vast  resources  in 
any  case  in  which  there  is  even  just  one 
person  in  an  institution  who  files  a  law- 
suit and  complains. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  any  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  including  the 
people  in  the  institutions,  to  have  roving 
teams  of  Federal  investigators  going 
around,  bureaucrats  from  Washington, 
who  do  not  live  in  the  town,  do  not  live 
in  the  State,  who  are  not  really  familiar 
enough  with  the  situation,  who  do  not 
know  enough  about  the  State's  compet- 
ing demands  on  its  limited  resources,  to 
go  around  making  decisions  on  the 
State's  budget.  That  is  what  our  opposi- 
tion is  all  about.  That  is  what  our  opposi- 
tion to  this  bill  is  all  about. 

I  heard  on  the  radio  the  other  morning, 
Mr.  President,  as  I  was  coming  in,  that 
the  Senate  was  going  to  vote  again  on 
whether  or  not  to  stop  a  filibuster.  It  was 
termed  a  filibuster.  I  would  prefer  to  call 
it  more  extensive  discussion  and  debate 
in  the  hope  that  fellow  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  come  to  understand  the  real 
nature  of  this  bill. 
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longed  debate  for  a  very  serious  purpose 
and  for  reasons  of  conscience.  We  have 


The     PRESIDING 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 


OFFICER.     The 


L  —        __  11 


Mr.  President,  that  will  strengthen  our 
hand  in  preventing  such  tragedies — rati- 
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It  was  said  that  we  were  going  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  to  invoke  clo- 
ture on  the  issue  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  people  in  institutions.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 
issue.  I  do  not  know  of  one  person  on 
this  side  of  the  question  who  does  not 
want  to  protect  the  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized people,  who  does  not  want  to 
see  more  human  treatment,  who  does 
not  want  to  see  an  end  to  abuses  in  any 
institution.  I  do  not  care  what  kind  of 
institution  it  is,  we  would  all  care 
about  it. 

To  me,  it  is  a  discussion  of  who  is 
going  to  set  the  policies,  who  is  going 
to  set  the  budget  priorities  in  States, 
in  cities,  in  counties.  Will  the  Federal 
Government?  Will  an  unelected  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  set  the  budget 
priority  for  my  State  or  for  the  other 
49  States  represented  in  this  body,  for 
thousands  of  cities  and  counties  across 
the  country?  Or  will  the  people  them- 
selves set  those  budgetary  priorities 
through  the  elective  process? 

I  go  back  again,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
practical  reality  involved.  Again,  I 
think  that  is  .something  that  we  often 
lose  sight  of  as  we  consider  legislation. 
We  talk  about  the  goals,  we  talk  about 
the  need.  Then  we  enact  legislation 
which,  very  often,  has  the  practical  ef- 
fect of  doing  just  the  opposite — imped- 
ing our  ability  to  accomplish  the  goal 
that  we  set  out  to  accomplish.  That  is 
the  case  here,  Mr.  President. 

Another  of  the  basic  problems  con- 
fronting our  country  relates  back  to  a 
mistaken  fable  that  too  many  in  the 
Federal  Government  have  believed  in  in 
the  past;  that  is,  that  there  is  a  money 
tree  somewhere  and  that  money  tree 
will  just  keep  producing  and  producing, 
year  after  year.  Or,  I  guess,  most  ade- 
quately, that  there  is  a  printing  press 
and  that  if  we  have  allocated  all  the 
money  available  to  us  here  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  other  units  of 
government  have  done  the  same,  we 
can  just  take  care  of  the  problem  by 
running  the  printing  press  a  few  more 
hours,  a  few  more  days  and  years, 
printing  out  more  and  more  dollars  all 
the  time. 

That  is  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, over  the  past  quarter  century  in 
this  country.  We  have  had  a  balanced 
budget  one  time. 

There  seems  to  be  great  belief  in  that 
fable  of  the  renewable  printing  press 
that  is  a  solution  to  all  the  problems. 

In  1960,  under  the  formula  used  to 
determine  the  amount  of  dollars  in  cir- 
culation in  this  country,  Mr.  President, 
that  amount  of  money  was  $100  billion 
in  1960  circulating  around  and  around 
in  this  country — SlOO  billion. 

By  1970,  it  had  risen  sharply  to  $200 
bilUon,  and  by  1979  it  had  reached  $980 
billion  in  circulation  in  this  country.  Mr. 
President. 

In  1960,  $100  billion;  $200  billion  by 
1970;  $980  billion  in  circulation  by  1979, 
a  real  reflection  of  the  belief  of  people 
in  the  Federal  Government  that  we  can 
Just  close  our  eyes  to  reality  and  run  the 
printing  presses  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation,  I  think, 
is  indicative  here. 


Since  the  Federal  Grovemment  is  op- 
erated with  deficits,  it  never  had  to  make 
the  hard  choice  most  of  us  make  in  our 
individual  hves.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into 
that.  But  running  deficits  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  inflation  which  ravages  us 
all. 

There  is  a  price.  We  are  now  paying  It. 
Our  coimtry  is  paying  in  the  hardest 
possible  way. 

The  Federal  Government  has  not  tried 
to  make  those  difficult  choices  we  have  to 
make  as  individuals,  when  we  have  so 
much  money  to  live  on  each  month  and 
each  year  and  we  have  to  decide  which 
we  want  most,  do  without  some  things 
if  we  have  others. 

State  and  local  governments,  in  large 
measure,  have  to  do  the  same  thing.  Most 
States,  thank  goodness,  operate  with  re- 
quirements in  their  constitutions  that 
they  have  balanced  budgets.  That  means, 
Mr.  President,  that  if  we  spend  more  on 
one  part,  or  one  function,  of  government, 
we  have  to  spend  less  on  another.  If  we 
spend  a  lot  of  money  on  education,  we 
will  not  be  spending  as  much  on  high- 
ways as  otherwise.  If  we  spend  more  on 
one  thing,  we  will  spend  less  on  parks,  or 
mental  institutions,  or  something  el.se, 
perhaps.  If  we  spend  more  in  one  area 
and  we  have  only  so  much  money,  we 
have  to  spend  less  in  other  areas. 

So  we  set  budgetary  priorities,  Mr. 
President.  That  is  why  I  say  the  practical 
effect  of  this  bill  may  be  just  the  opr>osite 
of  what  the  author  intends. 

Mr.  President.  I  shared  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  as  a  Governor  with  that 
situation.  When  our  State  came  under 
an  order  to  change  its  prisons,  to  do 
something  about  them,  and  I  was  in 
favor  of  that,  in  increasing  the  expendi- 
ture for  prisons  and  the  correctional  fa- 
cility, I  had  to  cut  expenditures  some- 
where else.  So  we  have  to  cue  some  other 
major  areas  of  State  government  re- 
ceiving dollars. 

If  we  increased  by  300  percent,  400 
percent,  500  percent,  and  that  is  what 
we  did,  Mr.  President,  we  increased  our 
spending  on  corrections  of  an  order  of 
magnitude  of  triphng  or  quadrupling  it, 
going  up  500  percent,  even  600  percent  in 
certain  instances,  over  a  4-year  period, 
we  had  to  cut  back  spending  in  other 
areas. 

There  were  times  I  agreed  with  what 
the  orders  said,  there  were  abuses  cor- 
rected that  I  agreed  with.  I  worked  as 
hard  as  I  could  to  get  the  bills  through 
the  legislature  to  appropriate  the  money. 
But  money  does  not  grow  on  a  tree,  and 
in  State  government  it  is  not  created  by 
running  printing  presses.  It  comes  out  of 
the  pockets  of  taxpayers.  It  is  difficult 
because  they  are  having  a  hard  time. 

I  can  remember  this  very  instance 
when  we  were  ordered  by  the  Federal 
court  to  make  a  certain  change  in  the 
water  system  of  one  of  our  correctional 
institutions.  I  had  to  take  money  out  of 
the  budget  for  our  mental  institutions 
that  I  had  already  planned  to  place 
there,  to  put  the  heating  system  in  our 
State  mental  hospital,  and  to  do  some 
new  flooring  and  other  things  in  terms 
of  improving  the  weather  stripping 
around  the  windows,  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  our  mental  hospital,  money  I 


had  planned  to  put  there.  I  had  to  pull 
it  out  of  that  budget  and  spend  it  on  the 
prison  instead. 

Why?  Was  it  because  as  an  elected 
official  I  sincerely  beUeved  the  prison 
water  system  should  have  a  higher  pri- 
ority than  the  health  of  the  patients  in 
the  State  mental  hospital?  No:  because 
in  this  instance  I  did  not. 

If  I  had  been  given  freedom  to  make 
that  decision,  and  if  our  State  legislature 
had  been  given  that  freedom,  we  would 
have  decided  that  on  that  particular 
point  there  was  greater  need  to  improve, 
making  physical  improvements,  at  the 
State  mental  hospital  at  that  time,  than 
to  spend  additional  money,  since  we  had 
already  increased  the  prison  budget  300 
percent  or  400  percent,  this  was  over  and 
above  that,  and  we  would  have  given  the 
higher  priority  to  the  mental  hospital  at 
that  point. 

But  we  could  not  do  if  Why?  Because 
we  were  under  a  Federal  court  order  on 
the  prison,  not  on  the  mental  hospital. 

So  we  do  what  we  have  to  do.  That  is 
what  happened. 

Miv  President,  if  we  send  a  roving  team 
of  Federal  investigators  to  all  the  States, 
cities  and  counties,  and  let  them  decide 
what  they  will  investigate  first,  and  file 
an  action  on  first,  it  will  be  by  whim  that 
budget  authority  is  set. 

Let  us  say  they  take  the  prison  first. 
They  get  a  coiu-t  order,  ordering  the 
State  to  spend  x  amount  of  dollars  on 
the  prison.  When  that  happens,  Mr 
President,  there  will  be  less  dollars  left 
for  everything  else.  So,  by  putting  the 
prison  as  the  first  order  of  priority,  we 
Will  knock  down,  in  order  of  importance, 
the  mental  institutions,  special  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children,  juvenile 
facilities,  halfway  houses,  emergency 
medical  services,  aid  to  the  elderly,  and 
a  lot  of  other  things  the  State  govern- 
ment also  does. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  that 
It  is  wrong  to  spend  money  on  prisons. 
I  cannot  very  well  say  that.  But  I  am 
saying  that  perhaps  it  is  not  as  high  a 
priority  as  some  other  programs  I  men- 
tioned. 

That  will  vary  from  State  to  State 
It  will  be  different  from  one  State  to 
another,  and  one  city  or  another,  where 
the  prison  will  be  in  the  worst  condi- 
tion, or  in  another  the  mental  hospital, 
in  another  that  special  education  is  the 
greatest  need. 

All  I  say,  Mr.  President,  is,  let  us 
leave  it  to  the  local  elected  officials  to 
decide,  not  up  to  the  whim  of  some  Fed- 
eral bureaucrat,  to  circumvent  the  dem- 
ocratic process,  to  get  around  the  wishes 
of  the  people  themselves,  their  own 
knowledge  about  local  conditions  and 
competing  local  needs. 

Let  us  not  let  them  set  the  budgets 
of  States  and  localities  by  whim.  Let  us 
use  the  democratic  process  Let  us  use 
the  process  the  Founding  Fathers  estab- 
lished. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  gone 
through  this  process  of  extending  de- 
bate not  to  cause  anyone  any  inconven- 
ience, not  to  delay  Senators  from  other 
engagements,  important  ones,  which 
they  may  have  or  from  other  responsi- 
bilities   We  have  engaged  in  this  pro- 
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make  and  it  still  might  make  despite  the 
efforts  of  many  of  us  to  prevent  that 


Those  who  are  supporting  this  bill  will 
certainly  say.  "Yes,  but  there  are  safe- 


which  I  have  strongly  supported  and  am 
strongly  for  but,  at  the  same  time,  feel- 
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longed  debate  for  a  very  serious  purpose 
and  for  reasons  of  conscience.  We  have 
engaged  in  its  because  we  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  the  pending  measure  is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country:  that  it 
will  only  seek  to  further  undermine  the 
Federal  system;  that  it  is  contrar>-  to 
the  spirit  of  the  democratic  process: 
and — yes.  Mr.  President — because  we 
are  concerned  that,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, the  way  it  will  really  work  out  in 
practice,  it  may  actually  hinder,  not 
help,  our  goal  of  better  treatment  for 
patients  in  our  State  institutions,  our 
mental  hospitals,  our  institutions  for 
juveniles:  that  it  may  actually  hinder, 
as  a  practical  matter,  the  wise  and  ef- 
ficient use  of  tax  dollars,  stretching 
those  dollars  as  far  as  we  possibly  can 
to  upgrade  the  standards  of  all  our  in- 
stitutions at  the  State  and  local  levels: 
and  because  we  believe  that  the  Federal 
record  is  replete  with  failures  on  its  own 
part  to  meet  its  own  institutional  respon- 
sibilities; because  we  believe  the  Federal 
Government  should  set  its  own  house  in 
order  before  being  given  the  power,  on 
a  whimsical  basis,  to  intervene  in  the 
policymaking  for  all  the  other  units  of 
Government  across  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proreeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:44  a.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  t  Mr.  Moynihan  ) . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorxun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mary  Jolly  and 
Marcla  Atcheson  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  for  the  remainder  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARKUP  ON  THE  GRAMLEY 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  met  today  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Lyle  Gramley  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  During  the 
meeting,  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  other  Members  of 
the  Senate  wished  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  their  views  on  the 
nomination.  I  had  already  invited  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  to  testify  on 
April  15,  and  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
markup  did  I  learn  there  might  be  others 
who  want  to  make  their  views  known. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  will  meet 
tomorrow  at  9  a.m.  to  continue  its 
markup  of  the  Gramley  nomination.  The 
committee  will  initially  receive  the  views 
of  any  Member  of  the  Senate  who  wants 
to  make  his  views  known.  Thereafter,  at 
10  a.m.  the  committee  will  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  the  nomination.  There  was  no 
objection  to  this  procedure  on  the  part  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  were 
present  at  today's  markup. 


THE  CAMBODIAN  LEGACY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  years,  events  in  Cam- 
bodia were  shrouded  in  secrecy  and  con- 
fusion. During  that  time,  upheaval  and 
destruction  became  a  way  of  life  for  mil- 
lions, and  the  initial  trickle  of  refugees 
became  a  torrent.  For  countless  thou- 
sands, Thailand  became  their  last  refuge 
from  terror.  It  is  from  this  sanctuary 
that  their  story  now  unfolds  and  filters 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Under  the  Khmer  Rouge,  Cambodia 
and  its  once  thriving  agrarian  economy 
was  plunged  into  a  deadly  and  chaotic 
state.  Millions  were  terrified,  enslaved, 
and  uprooted  from  their  homes.  Many 
lives  were  claimed  by  starvation  and  a 
litany  of  diseases.  Yet,  the  most  unfor- 
givable and  repulsive  act  of  all  was  the 
systematic  murder  of  several  million 
peasants  by  this  regime.  Now  we  are 
learning  that  the  tragedy  did  not  end 
there,  for  in  the  wake  of  their  wrath,  the 
Khmer  Rouge  have  sent  himdreds  of 
thousands  fleeing  into  Thailand.  These 
people  have  no  home  or  material  means 
to  support  themselves.  Many  no  longer 
have  a  family.  For  most  of  them,  the  fu- 
ture holds  only  uncertainty  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  the  Cambodian  refugees 
are  a  reminder — a  tragic  reminder — 
that  the  human  misery  of  brutal  hench- 
men such  as  the  Khmer  Rouge  has  no 
end.  Its  sickening  legacy  goes  on.  And  on. 

That  Is  why  it  is  so  essential  that  we 
act  vigorously  and  forcefully  to  prevent 
such  tragedies  before  they  occur. 

There  is  one  clear  step  we  can  take. 


Mr.  President,  that  will  strengrthen  our 
hand  in  preventing  such  tragedies — rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention.  For 
over  30  years,  this  important  human 
rights  treaty  has  languished  here  in  the 
Senate.  The  scenario  of  events  in  Cam- 
bodia clearly  demonstrates  that  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  is  as  essential  as 
ever. 

Mr.  President,  the  safeguarding  of  lives 
must  be  one  of  the  highest  priorities  of 
international  law.  It  must  be  one  of  our 
highest  priorities  as  well.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  seeking  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  informing  me  that  I  could 
have  time  to  speak  at  this  time,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  ou 
H.R.  10  not  be  counted  as  the  first  of  the 
two  speeches  I  am  allowed  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the  matter 
before  the  U.S.  Senate  has  to  do  with  the 
authority  attempted  to  be  granted  to  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  to  Initiate  law- 
suits Ijaslcally  on  their  own  determina- 
tion, to  begin  a  lawsuit  at  any  time  they 
wish,  in  behalf  of  any  Institutionalized 
person. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  10.  which  has  come 
about  because  of  the  original  passage  of 
S.  10  in  this  body  some  months  ago,  does 
great  harm — great  violence.  I  would 
add — from  my  standpoint,  knowledge, 
and  experience  with  regard  to  the  rights 
of  the  States.  I  know  that  we  have  very- 
many  heavy  State's  rights  issues  that 
come  before  Congress,  but  I  believe  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  fundamental  State's 
rights  issue  has  probably  not  received 
the  attention  that  I  think  it  rightfully 
should. 

I  speak.  Mr.  President,  as  a  former 
Governor  of  my  State  of  Nebraska  and 
as  one  of  several  in  this  body  who  has  had 
first-hand  experience,  and  I  emphasize 
"first-hand  experience."  with  regard  to 
the  heavy  hand  and  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Justice  Department  that  is  located 
right  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  heard 
the  phrase  that  is  bantered  about  these 
days  about  getting  the  bureaucracy  In 
Washington  off  of  our  back.  If  there  were 
ever  a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  going  to 
place  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment on  the  backs  of  all  of  the 
elected  officials  and  the  appointed  offi- 
cials, who  have  the  responsibility  to  run 
the  institutions  that  are  properly  au- 
thorized and  run  by  all  of  the  States, 
H.R.  10  will  stand  in  the  forefront  if  it 
becomes  law. 

I  predict  that  should  this  body  make  a 
mistake  that  I  was  afraid  it  was  about  to 
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so  that  activists  who  are  employed  as 
attorneys  for  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 


cusslon  of  services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
nearly  Impossible  for  the  last  several  years 

Viae  ciiKalHprI 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  one 
paragraph,  filled  with  its  blatantly  arro- 
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make  and  it  still  might  make  despite  the 
efforts  of  many  of  us  to  prevent  that 
from  happening,  unless  we  can  somehow 
arrest  that  we  are  going  to  come  cer- 
tainly in  the  future  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Senate  did,  indeed,  make  a 
mistake  when  they  turned  loose  the  high 
paid  bureaucrats  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  intervene,  sometimes  unneces- 
sarily, in  the  running  of  State  institu- 
tions. 

I  referred  earlier  to  the  fact  that  I 
had  had  some  firsthand  knowledge  in 
this  regard.  As  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Nebraska,  although  the  record  will 
clearly  show  and  as  the  record  of  these 
proceedings  will  show,  as  documented 
during  the  hearings  on  S.  10,  the 
State  of  Nebraska  had  one  of  the  out- 
standing records  of  all  of  the  States 
in  bringing  up  the  quality  of  our  in- 
stitutions at  all  levels.  Nevertheless, 
the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States  saw  fit  to  become  involved 
in  a  lawsuit  that  was  brought  by  people 
within  the  State  of  Nebraska  to  tr>'  and 
change  the  way  that  duly  elected  officials 
in  that  State  saw  fit  to  run  their  institu- 
tions and  to  appropriate  the  money  for 
the  running  of  those  institutions  in  the 
State  of  Nebraska. 

I  will  not  go  at  this  time  into  any 
lengthy  detail,  but  just  to  set  the  stage. 
I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
very  excellent  case  in  point  and  one  point 
that  was  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono  during 
the  debate  on  this  conference  report  a 
few  days  ago.  At  that  time  Mr.  Long  said 
tiiat  what  we  are  doing  with  H.R.  10  is 
to  simply  tell  the  Justice  Department 
that  they  have  a  free  hand  to  be  a  czar, 
if  that  is  their  intention.  Involving  any 
civil  rights  action  or  the  treatment  of 
any  person  in  any  institution  of  any  of 
the  States  of  this  Union. 

Senator  Long  pointed  out  at  that  time 
that  his  critical  objection  to  the  bill  was 
that  if  every  person  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  for  example,  were  totally 
satisfied  with  the  care  and  the  treatment 
and  the  philosophy  of  care  and  treat- 
ment of  any  client  of  any  institution  in 
that  State  of  Louisiana  and  If  the  par- 
ents and  relatives  of  any  person  in  those 
institutions  in  Louisiana  were  totally 
satisfied,  if  all  of  the  elected  and  ap- 
pointed officials,  all  of  the  people  involved 
in  the  important  medical  societies  and 
fraternities,  all  of  the  institutions  pro 
and  con  on  the  basis  of  what  is  a  proper 
philosophy  with  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  those  in  institutions,  whether  they  are 
mentally  retarded  institutions  or  penal 
Institutions,  if  every  person  In  the  State 
of  Louisiana  felt  that  everything  was  just 
excellent  in  that  State,  under  H.R.  10 
the  Justice  Department  could  still  Inter- 
vene, and  if  they  found  that  there  were 
conditions  in  Louisiana  that  should  be 
corrected,  they  would  have  under  the 
reasonable  interpretation  of  this  bill,  if 
it  becomes  law,  the  power  to  intervene 
in  any  of  those  Institutions  where  anyone 
in  Louisiana  is  a  client  and  be  able  to 
bring  court  action  to  change  that  solely 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment here  in  Wsishington,  D.C. 


Those  who  are  supporting  this  bill  will 
certainly  say,  "Yes,  but  there  are  safe- 
guards that  prevent  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment from  moving  in  until  they  do  this 
or  until  they  do  that."  I  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  as  a  former  Governor  who  has 
had  experience  with  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Justice  Department  there  are  not 
enough  safeguards  in  this  bill,  and  I  am 
not  sure  we  could  ever  write  any  bill  that 
would  provide  the  safeguards  that  I 
think  would  be  necessary  to  keep  an  at- 
torney in  the  Justice  Department  from 
telling  the  Governor  of  a  State  what  he 
can  and  what  he  should  do  or  a  legisla- 
ture in  anj'  State  of  what  they  should  or 
should  not  do  with  regard  to  the  clients 
in  any  of  the  Institutions  of  any  of  our 
sovereign  States. 

During  the  controversy  in  Nebraska 
we  had  a  situation,  as  I  referred  to  ear- 
lier, where  a  lawsuit  was  brought  against 
the  care  and  treatment  of  some  children 
in  our  main  facility  for  the  treatment  of 
mentally  retarded  youngsters,  and  that 
action  was  brought  in  the  court,  which 
those  people  certainly  had  the  right  to 
do.  and  shortly  thereafter  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department  acting  under  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  saw  fit  to  become  a  part  of 
this  suit  and  the  judge  in  this  case  al- 
lowed them  to  come  in.  What  we  found 
then  was  a  case  where  that  suit  that  was 
initiated  by  Nebraska  residents  was 
more  or  less  taken  over  lock,  stock,  and 
barrel  by  the  bureaucracy  of  the  Justice 
Department  operating  out  of  the  Na- 
tion's CapHal.  The  unlimited  amount  of 
funds  that  thev  had  were,  therefore, 
placed  behind  the  lawsuit.  So  what  we 
had  here,  of  course,  was  an  involvement 
of  the  U.S.  Justice  Department,  using 
the  funds  of  the  Nation's  taxt^ayers. 
coming  in  and  fighting  a  legal  battle  not 
only  as  to  whether  th^se  people  were  be- 
ing denied  their  civil  rights,  but  also  the 
larger  issue  in  this  particular  case  that 
involved  the  method  of  treatment,  the 
philosophv  of  treatment  with  regard  to 
these  mentallv  retarded  citizens. 

Now,  while  all  this  was  going  on  the 
population  at  this  particular  facility  that 
was  known  as  Beatrice  State  Home,  had 
been  reduced  from  about  2.200  down  to 
about  750  people.  During  exactly  that 
same  time  while  I  was  the  chief  executive 
of  this  State  we  were  vastly  expanding 
the  community-based  program  for  the 
mentally  retarded  to  a  place  where  we 
were  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Nation. 

In  fact — I  see  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  with  us  on  the  fioor  today — 
about  6  years  ago,  when  I  was  Governor. 
the  first  lady  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts came  to  Nebraska  because  she  was 
impressed  with  the  quality  of  care  that 
we  in  Nebraska  were  providing  for  our 
mentally  retarded  citizens.  She  consid- 
ered it  a  model  and  came  there  to  find 
out  what  we  were  doing  so  that  she  could 
take  back  some  of  that  to  the  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

I  only  cite  that  because  of  the  fact  that 
Nebraska's  treatment  of  its  mentally  re- 
tarded was  well-recognized  around  the 
Nation  as  one  of  the  three  or  four  lead- 
ing States  in  trying  to  develop  the  dual 
care,    the    community-based,    program 


which  I  have  strongly  supported  and  am 
strongly  for  but,  at  the  same  time,  feel- 
ing we  should  maintain  some  type  of  a 
centralized  State  institution  for  some  of 
the  mentally  retarded  that  many  profes- 
sionals feel  just  carmot  make  it  and 
would  be  an  unnecessary-'  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  community -based  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EXON,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  Senator  wna 
gracious  about  Mrs.  Dukakis,  who  was  in- 
deed the  first  lady  of  Massachusetts.  In 
response  to  the  well-put  suggestion,  I  will 
get  in  touch  with  Kitty  Dukakis  and  get 
her  position  on  this  conference  report 
and  make  it  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  ver>- 
much  for  that  statement.  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Dukakis  It  was  the 
previous  Governor's  wife  who  came  to 
Nebraska  at  that  time. 

Mr  TSONGAS.  I  will  get  both  of  their 
recommendations  and  give  them  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  the  one  before  that, 
if  the  Senator  will.  We  would  be  very 
happv  to  have  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  thrust  of  my  com- 
ments. Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any 
objection.  I  did  not  then  and  I  do  not  now 
have  anv  objection,  whatsoever  to  any 
citizens  in  the  State  of  Nebraska  bring- 
ing proper  action  through  a  lawsuit  to 
redress  anv  grievance.  I  think  that  is  a 
part  of  our  process  that  I  have  always 
protected. 

Frankly,  I  did  not  even  become  con- 
cerned when  the  Justice  Department  ol 
the  United  States  decided  to  get  into 
this  act.  I  had  grave  reservations  after- 
ward, however,  when  I  saw  how  the 
bureaucracv  of  the  Justice  Department 
operated,  in  total  disdain  for  not  only 
the  responsibilities  but  the  attitudes  of 
the  dulv  elected  officials  of,  in  this  case, 
the  State  of  Nebraska. 

This  barkens  back  to  the  case  in  point 
I  made  earlier  with  regard  to  the  com- 
ments to  this  body  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr.  Longi  We 
have  now.  Mr  President.  I  suggest  all 
the  protection  we  need,  and  I  think  we 
need  some  protection,  for  the  Justice 
Department  to  become  involved  when 
they  should  become  involved,  in  main- 
taining and  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
people  in  any  institution.  "ITie  only  thing 
they  have  to  do  now.  Mr.  President — and 
I  suggest  that  they  should  have  that  au- 
thority—is simply  to  ask  a  court,  if  you 
will,  to  come  in  to  assist  wherever  the 
Justice  Department  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment feels  that  they  could  be  helpful 

The  real  reason,  if  we  will  unmask  the 
reason,  for  S.  10  and  H.R.  10,  and  all 
the  controversy  that  has  brewed  in  the 
US  Senate,  the  only  reason  for  all  of 
this.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the  activists 
in  this  area  were  not  satisfied  with  that 
arrangement  we  have  had.  and  I  hope  we 
will  continue  to  have. 

No,  what  they  want  is  a  blank  check 
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so  that  activists  who  are  employed  as 
attorneys  for  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment will  be  given  a  blank  check  to  go 
into  any  State  in  the  Union  and  initiate 
any  lawsuit  any  time  they  think  it  is 
necessary. 

That  is  why  the  statement  of  sound 
reasoning  that  was  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  is  so  critically  im- 
portant. We  do  not  need  any  more  pro- 
tection than  we  have  right  now.  There 
is  adequate  protection  Basically  this  is 
do-gooder  legislation  and,  of  course,  it 
is  always  tough  to  stand  up  to  oppose 
do-gooder  legislation  because  when 
somebody  wants  to  do  something  for  the 
less  fortunate  you  are  sometimes  ac- 
cused in  some  quarters  of  not  caring 
about  the  less  fortunate  people  in  this 
world  of  ours. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  read  to 
this  body — it  just  so  happens  that  it  was 
very  timely — a  story  that  appeared  in 
the  Lincoln  Evening  Journal  of  last 
night,  Tuesday,  Apnl  29.  that  is  right  on 
line  with  the  point  I  am  making. 

I  cited  in  my  previous  remarks,  and 
the  record  of  my  statements  and  com- 
ments on  this  would  fill  several  pages  on 
the  talks  I  have  given  on  this  subject, 
but  once  again  we  are  back  to  talk  about 
the  Beatrice  State  Home — which  has 
since  been  named  the  Beatrice  State  De- 
velopment Center- -which  wa^  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lawsuit,  a  law.=;uit  that  is  still 
going  on  to  plagup  the  new  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Nebraska  and  the  ongoing 
ofBcials  who,  I  think,  are  doing  a  good 
job  in  trying  to  take  care  of  our  less 
fortimate  individuals. 

While  this  lawsuit  is  still  going  on  and 
while  the  State  of  Nebraska  is  still  un- 
der attack  supposedly — and  I  emphasize 
supposedly— for  not  maintaining  a 
quality  institution,  here  is  the  story  that 
appeared  last  night  in  the  Lincoln 
Journal.  The  headline  is:  "Program  for 
retarded  at  Beatrice  is  praised."  Let  me 
read  the  article : 

Omaha — The  Nebraska  Medical  Associa- 
tion's House  of  Delegates  approved  Monday 
a  resolution  commending  the  Beatrice  State 
Developmental  Center  for  having  an  ••out- 
standing program'^  in  treating  profoundiv 
and  severely  retarded  person.s 

The  resolution  al.so  said  community-based 
programs  under  proper  supervision  serve  a 
good  purpose  for  treetlng  mildly  and  moder- 
ately retarded  persons 

Association  President  Dr.  Charles  Landgraf 
Jr.  of  Hastings  said  that  while  community- 
based  programs  have  their  accomplishments, 
an  Increased  number  of  retarded  persons  are 
being  admitted  to  the  state's  regional  mental 
health  centers  because  of  Inappropriate 
placement  in  communllies. 

Landgraf,  the  state  Department  of  Public 
Institution's  medical  director,  said  the  reso- 
lution was  not  meant  as  a  recommendation 
for  the  Legislature  to  consider  reducing  or 
curtailing  community-based  programs 

The  delegates  sent  to  the  association  board 
for  study  a  second  resolution  endorsing  com- 
munity-based programs  for  the  retarded  that 
meet  the  same  standards  of  medical  treat- 
ment as  does  the  Beatrice  center. 

Endorsements  of  both  Beatrice  and  com- 
munity programs  had  been  contained  In  one 
resolution  submitted  by  the  Lancaster  Coun- 

HL?i!S'?*'  ^'^'^^y  "^^^  delegates,  however, 
decided  to  handle  the  two  separately 

m,^K  Vfr*"  ^^^'^y-  °'^<1  Island,  said 
much  of  the  emotion  that  made  rational  dis- 


cussion of  services  for  the  mentally  retarded 
nearly  Impossible  for  the  last  several  years 
has  subsided. 

Dr  J  Whitney  Kelley.  Omaha,  said  a  team 
of  professionals  often  Is  needed  to  work  with 
retarded  persons  and  Is  unavailable  in  some 
communities. 

Kelly  said  that  In  his  opinion  the  trend 
Is  away  from  community  placement,  and  that 
more  retarded  persons  will  be  going  back  to 
larger  centers. 

The  association's  annual  convention  con- 
tinues through  Wednesday. 

Mr.  President.  I  only  cite  that  to  show 
once  again  the  foolhardiness  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  becoming  involved  in 
this  lawsuit,  and  ii  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, from  my  own  firsthand  knowl- 
edge, becomes  involved  in  a  suit,  in  an 
unnecessary  suit  like  this  in  Nebraska, 
my  land,  what  would  they  do  if  we  give 
them  a  blank  check  to  do  this  in  every 
other  State  of  the  Union? 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10  simply  emasculates  any  at- 
tempt at  placing  any  restriction  on  what 
now  appears  to  be  a  carte  blanche  au- 
thority of  the  Justice  Department 
bureaucracy  to  sue  States  and  local  units 
of  government. 

The  so-called  restrictions  on  the  At- 
torney General's  authority  placed  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  has  either  been 
taken  out  of  the  conference  or  so  cleverly 
"explained"  in  the  conference  report 
language  to  the  point  of  making  these 
restrictions  meaningless. 

The  conference  report  language  is  full 
of  verbiage  giving  blanket  endorsement 
to  the  current  and  past  practices  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  this  area  without 
giving  any  mention  to  the  extensive  de- 
bate which  took  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  expressing  the  concerns 
of  a  variety  of  Senators  with  regard  to 
the  past  and  present  abuses  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  of  their  existing  author- 
ity to  intervene  in  lawsuits  against  the 
State  and  local  units  of  government. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  you  would  never 
have  guessed  from  reading  the  confer- 
ence report  language  that  there  was  any 
dissent  whatsoever  in  the  Senate  regard- 
ing this  issue. 

Let  me  go  through  the  conference  re- 
port language  point  by  point  to  illustrate 
this  fact.  Let  me  read,  Mr.  President,  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee report: 

One  measure  of  a  nation's  civilization  Is 
the  quality  of  treatment  It  provides  persons 
entrusted  to  Its  care.  The  past  decade  has 
borne  testimony  to  the  growing  civilization 
of  this  country  through  its  commitment  to 
the  adequate  care  of  Its  Institutionalized 
citizen.  Nowhere  Is  that  conxmltment  more 
evident  than  In  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  that  open- 
ing paragraph  probably  sets  up  the  con- 
cerns that  I  have  with  regard  to  this  leg- 
islation. Because,  once  again,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, it  leaves  the  uninformed — and  I 
like  to  use  that  word  because  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  vicious  about 
those  on  the  other  side  of  this  piece  of 
legislation — it  leaves  the  impression  that 
we  need,  somehow  we  destserately  need 
the  Justice  Department  of  the  United 
States  to  see  that  the  civil  rights  of  every 
person  in  every  institution  of  our  States 
are  adequately  protected. 


I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  this  one 
paragraph,  filled  with  its  blatantly  arro- 
gant and  hypothetical  assertions  that 
nowhere  in  this  entire  country,  not  in  any 
State,  not  in  any  local  commimity.  not  in 
Congress,  not  in  the  churches  of  Ameri- 
ca, nowhere  is  the  commitment  to  ade- 
quate care  of  the  institutionalized  more 
evident  than  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment; this  statement  embodies  every- 
thing that  is  wrong  and  dangerous  with 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

Adoption  of  the  conference  report  is 
an  endorsement  by  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  Congress  for  the  proposition  that 
only  in  Washington,  only  in  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Nation's  Capital,  can  the  feel- 
ing and  the  compassion  be  found  for 
those  less  privileged  in  our  society.  Hog- 
wash. 

This  arrogance  and  this  hypocrisy 
must  be  rejected  out  of  hand  if  we  are  to 
protect  any  semblance  of  our  federal  sys- 
tem of  government  in  this  country. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  this  one 
sentence — •'Nowhere  is  that  commitment 
more  evident  than  in  the  action  of  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department."  this  one  sen- 
tence in  the  conference  report  is  justifi- 
cation enough  to  reject  the  report,  even 
if  all  the  rest  of  it  were  good. 

Not  only  is  this  assertion  of  the  Justice 
Department's  unique  commitment  to  the 
care  of  the  institutionalized  dangerous 
and  wrong,  it  simply  does  not  square  with 
the  debate  which  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  February  of  this 
year. 

All  should  recognize.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Justice  Department,  which  this 
conference  report  asserts  has  a  unique 
claim  to  being  the  most  committed  to 
quality  care  for  those  residing  in  insti- 
tutions of  any  group  in  this  entire  Na- 
tion, so  indicates  the  report,  is  the  same 
Justice  Department  that  runs  the  U.S. 
Penitentiary  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  whose  rec- 
ord is  so  bad,  in  terms  of  the  institu- 
tionalized care  for  the  inmates  residing 
there,  that  the  Congress  it.self  has  been 
forced  to  investigate,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Percy. 
the  shoddy  administration  and  treat- 
ment of  the  inmates  by  the  U,S.  Justice 
Department  at  that  facility. 

There  are  some  people  shaking  their 
heads  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  I 
hope  that  they  continue  to  shake  their 
heads  on  the  floor  of  the  US.  Senate  to 
the  place  where  they  finally  begin  to 
shake  it  up  and  down,  so  that  those  peo- 
ple who  have  had  no  experience  what- 
soever with  the  Justice  Department  of 
the  United  States  may  somehow  come 
to  realize  that  there  just  might  be  some- 
one who  has  had  firsthand  experience 
in  these  matters,  other  than  some  of 
the  highly  professionalized  staff  peo- 
ple who  not  only  have  been  involved  in 
the  writing  of  this  report  but  have  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  writing  of  the 
bill  itself. 

If  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  is  the 
sole  repository  of  commitment  to  qual- 
ity care  for  the  institutionalized  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  as  the  conference 
report  asserts,  then  I  would  think  that 
evidence  of  this  commitment  could  be 
found  by  example  at  the  institutions 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  the 
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responsibility  to  run.  The  evidence,  how- 
ever, points  to  the  contrary. 

Further  on  in  the  report.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  rep>ort  asserts  that 
the  Justice  Department's  activities  have 
"enhanced  the  lives  of  thousands  of  in- 
stitutionalized individuals  throughout 
the  country,"  that  "conditions  have  im- 
proved significantly  in  dozens  of  insti- 
tutions across  the  Nation."  that  "barbaric 
treatment  of  adults  and  juvenile  pris- 
oners has  been  curbed."  that  "States  fac- 
ing the  prospect  of  suit  by  the  Attorney 
General  have  voluntarily  upgraded  con- 
ditions in  their  institutions."  that  the 
Justice  Department's  efforts  have 
"proven  effectiveness."  and,  finally,  that 
"H.R.  10  insures  that  institutionalized 
citizens  will  be  afforded  the  full  measure 
of  protections  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

What  happened.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
assurances  the  Senate  received  during 
debate  on  this  bill  that  H.R.  10  was  sim- 
ply giving  the  Attorney  General  author- 
ity to  use.  in  the  last  resort,  for  only  those 
cases  where  the  involvement  of  the  At- 
torney General  was  absolutely  necessary? 

The  fact  is  that  this  language  in  the 
conference  report  is  a  "call  to  arms"  for 
the  Justice  Department  to  write  out  to  all 
of  the  areas  in  the  country,  to  dictate  to 
the  States  the  operations  and  policies  of 
their  institutions. 

Adoption  of  this  language  will  be  an 
endorsement  by  the  Senate  that  con- 
frontation and  not  cooperation  is  the 
hallmark  of  the  Congress'  policy  for  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  institutions, 
that  litigation  is  tooled  to  accomplish 
this  policy,  and  the  States  be  damned  on 
their  attitude. 

It  is  bad  policy  and  an  attack  on  the 
foundation  of  federalism  and  it  must  be 
rejected. 

There  are  some  in  this  body,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  have  been  unable  to  imder- 
stand  why  the  junior  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  broken  from  the  traditional 
pKjsition  on  measures  of  this  typ>e.  I  have 
never  before,  since  I  have  been  in  this 
body,  opposed  cloture.  I  just  hope  that  my 
voice  is  being  heard  by  enough  of  my  col- 
leagues that  they  will  recognize  that  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  feels  very, 
very  strongly  about  this  matter  and  I  will 
certainly  do  everything  within  my  power 
and  within  the  rules  of  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
do  all  that  I  can  to  see  that  this  bad  piece 
of  legislation,  as  well-meaning  as  it 
might  be  in  some  quarters,  never  becomes 
the  law  of  this  land. 

The  conference  committee  further  lib- 
eralized the  areas  in  which  the  Attorney 
General  can  become  involved  by  elimi- 
nating the  Senate  language  which  re- 
stricted the  Attorney  General  to  suits  in- 
volving conditions  which  are  "willful  or 
wanton  or  conditions  of  gross  neglect." 

Despite  the  concern  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  with  regard  to 
the  unchecked  authority  by  the  Attorney 
Greneral.  the  conference  committee,  by 
eliminating  this  definition,  further 
loosened  the  reins  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's litigation  bureaucracy.  But.  un- 
fortunately. Mr.  President,  this  is  only 
one  in  a  long  list  of  restrictions  on  the 
Attorney  General's  authority  which  has 
CXXVI 692— Part  8 


been  watered  down  in  the  conference 
committee  report. 

Because  of  the  legitimate  and  thor- 
oughly presented  concern  that  in  the  case 
in  which  it  has  existing  authority  to  be- 
come involved,  the  Justice  Department 
has  abused  its  authority  by  attempting 
to  go  beyond  those  minimum  measures 
necessary  to  correct  the  perceived  and 
alleged  constitutional  inflnnities. 

In  fact,  as  is  clear  from  the  record, 
once  the  Justice  Department  becomes  in- 
volved in  a  lawsuit,  a  power  grabbing  at- 
tempt is  invariably  made  by  the  bureauc- 
racy within  the  Justice  Department  to 
dictate  and  manage  these  institutions. 

As  a  result  of  this  concern,  language 
was  placed  into  the  bill  which  provided 
that  the  Attorney  General  could  only 
seek  those  minimum  corrective  meas- 
ures necessary  to  protect  constitutional 
rights.  Many  of  us  in  the  Senate  were 
also  concerned  with  preventing  "fishing 
expeditions."  which  are  also  a  hallmark 
of  the  Justice  Department's  litigation 
strategy. 

But  what  does  the  conference  report 
say  about  this  provision?  "This  is  not 
intended  to  limit  the  equity  powers  of 
any  court  to  order  relief  it  deems  ap- 
propriate. After  the  commencement  of 
the  suit,  further  investigation  and  dis- 
covery may  indicate  additional  correc- 
tive measures  are  appropriate.  Certainly 
it  is  understood  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral can  return  to  the  court  to  seek  addi- 
tional relief  consistent  with  his  author- 
ity to  seek  relief  appropriate  to  insure 
the  minimum  corrective  measures  nec- 
essary to  insure  the  full  enjoyment  of 
rights," 

By  adopting  this  language.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate,  rather  than  restrict- 
ing the  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  an  attempt  to  eliminate  fishing 
expeditions,  will  be  endorsing  such  liti- 
gation tactics. 

One  of  the  other  concerns  expressed 
both  during  committee  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  the  fact  that  although  the  term 
"Attorney  General  "  is  used  in  the  bill, 
the  fact  is  that  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion authorized  by  this  bill  will  be 
exercised  by  bureaucrats  buried  deep 
within  the  litigation  bureaucracy  of  the 
Justice  Department  with  little  or  no 
oversight  by  the  Attorney  General 
whatsoever. 

Therefore,  early  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  committee,  several  Mem- 
bers felt  it  was  necessary  to  provide  that 
the  complaint  and  the  certification  filed 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate  suit 
must  in  fact  be  personally — I  emphasize 
"personally" — signed  by  him  to  Insure 
some  oversight  by  the  appointed  Cabinet 
member  who  received  Senate  confirma- 
tion. The  conference  committee  retained 
the  language  in  the  bill  requiring  the 
Attorney  General  to  "personally"  sign 
the  complaint  and  certifications. 

However,  and  I  emphasize  however, 
the  committee  report  language  complete- 
ly negates  this  legitimate  attempt  to  re- 
quire the  personal  signature  of  the  At- 
torney General  by  explaining  that  the 
requirement  In  the  bill  does  not  really 
mean  what  It  says,  but  rather  the  exist- 


ing procedures  set  forth  in  28  US.C.  508 
(a)  and  (b»  should  be  foUowed  "if  there 
is  a  vacancy  in  the  oCQce  of  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  if  he  is  absent  or  disabled."  The 
fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
by  providing  this  loophole,  the  Attorney 
General  has  the  ability  by  his  own  defini- 
tion of  "absence"  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing practice  of  having  someone  else  in 
the  Justice  Department  chain  of  com- 
mand review  and  sign  these  complaints. 
So  once  again  we  see  the  bureaucracy 
turned  loose.  So  again  we  see  a  loosening 
by  the  conference  committee  of  the  sig- 
nificant and  serioiis  attempts  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  place  some  reasonable  restrictions 
on  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
in  these  instances. 

One  of  the  other  complaints  expressed 
by  those  States  who  have  been  subject 
to  Justice  Department  litigation  has  been 
that  although  the  Justice  Department 
comes  into  a  State  with  all  sorts  of  al- 
legations regarding  deprivations  of  rights 
occurring  in  institutions,  the  Justice  De- 
partment never  outlines  what  they  be- 
lieve to  be  the  measures  necessary  to  al- 
leviate the  alleged  conditions.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  cchi- 
tained  a  requirement  that  the  Attorney 
General  certify  before  filing  suit  to  the 
State  "the  minimum  measures  which  he 
believes  may  remedy  the  alleged  condi- 
tions and  the  alleged  pattern  or  practice 
of  resistance." 

Unfortimately.  but  nevertheless  delib- 
erately, the  conference  report  language 
completely  emasculates  this  requirement 
by  stating  that  "Congress  realizes  that 
before  a  complaint  is  filed  and  discovery 
conducted,  it  may  be  impossible  for  the 
Attorney  General  to  specify  the  precise 
measures  required  to  correct  the  alleged 
abuses." 

The  point  is.  Mr.  President,  that  if  the 
Attorney  General  cannot  specify  the 
measures  required  to  correct  the  abuses 
then  he  should  not  be  filing  a  lawsuit  In 
the  first  place.  This  was  the  intention  of 
the  language  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
and  again  the  conference  committee  has 
emasculated  this  requirement  in  the  re- 
port language  again  giving  an  endorse- 
ment to  fishing  expeditions  and  open- 
ended  litigation  and  harassment  by  the 
Justice  Department  bureaucracy. 

We  also  heard.  Mr.  President,  from 
those  States  experiencing  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Justice  Department  that,  cm 
many  occasions,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice failed  to  consult  with  State  officials 
prior  to  ths  filing  of  litigation  to  see  if 
the  controversies  could  be  resolved  with- 
out resort  to  the  confrontation  process 
in  the  courtroom.  Because  of  this,  a  pro- 
vision was  placed  in  the  bill  requiring 
this  consul tatlOTi.  But  again,  and  unfor- 
tunately. Mr.  President,  the  conference 
report  language  emasculates  this  provi- 
sion by  gratuitously  stating  that  Con- 
gress Intends  that  if  the  State  officials 
prove  "unwilling  "  to  consult,  then,  evi- 
dently, consultation  is  not  required 

The  problem  is.  Mr  President,  that 
the  definition  of  "unwilling"  rests  solely 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney 
General  or.  as  we  all  know,  with  the  par- 
ticular bureaucrat  handling  the  par- 
ticular case.  Again,  another  loophole  la 
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waved  by  sleight  of  hand — through  the     would  prevent  these  same  defendants  from 
House  of  Representatives  with  little  or     ever  answering  the  charges. 


violated  in  any  State  institutions,  so  long 
as  even  one  person  in  that  State  brings 
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created  to  eliminate  any  semblance  of  a 
reasonable  restraint  on  the  Attorney 
General's  authority  or  that  of  his  assist- 
ants in  the  bureaucracy. 

Any  reasonable  person  analyzing  the 
conference  report  up  to  this  point  would 
come  away  with  the  conclusion  that  the 
conferees  had  done  a  fairly  good  job 
of  providing  almost  unrestricted  author- 
ity to  the  Attorney  General  by  eliminat- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  the  various  re- 
strictions placed  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bUl.  But  this  obviously  was  not 
enough.  Mr.  President,  for  the  confer- 
ence report  goes  on  to  give  an  almost 
blanket  exemption  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  his  use  at  any  time  the  require- 
ments of  the  act  prove  inhibiting  to  the 
litigation  strategy  and  tactics  of  the 
Justice  Department.  The  conference  re- 
port states  that : 

At  4  points  In  the  Act  Congress  has  used 
the  words,  "when  feasible."  or  "to  the  ex- 
tent feasible"  to  modify  actions  which  the 
Attorney  General  Is  required  to  take.  It  Is 
the  Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  take  these  actions  to  the  extent 
the  actions  are  capable  of  being  successfully 
done  or  accomplished. 

What,  in  effect,  this  language  does. 
Mr.    President,    is    aUow    the    Attorney 
General,  in  his  sole  discretion  or  the  sole 
discretion  of  the  bureaucrats  under  him, 
to  ignore  the  concerns  expressed  by  the 
Senate  and  the  restrictions  placed  in  the 
Senate  bill  whenever  they  decide  that 
these  restrictions  are  not   feasible  for 
them  to  undertake.  Any  talk,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  point  of  the  various  re- 
strictions and  checks  on  the  Attorney 
General's  authority  is  simply  talk  and 
more    talk.    It    is    a    facade    without    a 
foimdation.  It  is  words  without  support. 
Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
also  emasculates  the  amendment  that  I 
offered,  during  Senate  consideration  of 
the  bill,  which  was  adopted  by  the  full 
Senate.  To  remind  my  colleagues  about 
this.  I  think  that  they   will  remember 
that  there  was  a  series  of  amendments 
offered  by  rollcall  vote  to  S.  10  when  it 
was  before  this  body.  There  were  a  few 
amendments  that  were  adopted  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill,  but,  in  most  in- 
stances, they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  most 
of  the  amendments  that  were  offered 
that  were  really  designed  to  place  any 
check  on  the  authority  of  the  Justice 
Department  bureaucracy. 

The  Chair  might  remember  that  the 
only  amendment  that  was  adopted  to  S. 
10  as  it  moved  through  the  U.S.  Senate 
was  that  one  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  It  was  adopted  on  a  move  to 
reconsider  by  Senator  Dole  after  it  was 
first  rejected  by  one  or  two  votes  in  the 
Senate.  Upon  the  move  by  Senator  Dole 
to  reconsider  this,  the  Senate  did  re- 
consider and.  on  this  occasion,  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  adopted,  again  on  a  rather 
close  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  that  I 
offered  was  very  simple.  It  said  that  be- 
fore the  Attorney  General  may  file  or 
intervene  in  a  suit  against  a  State,  he 
must  obtain  a  certification  from  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  the  proposed  suit  would  not 
Interfere  with  the  efforts  of  HEW  to 


obtain  compliance  by  the  institution 
with  that  Agency's  standards  for  institu- 
tional care.  Let  me  emphasize  that  this 
amendment  was  a  very  watered-down 
version  of  a  similar  amendment  offered 
in  committee. 

My  amendment  did  not  reo.uire  an  ex- 
haustion of  administrative  remedies.  In 
fact,  it  did  not  even  require  a  filing  of 
a  compliance  action  against  the  institu- 
tion by  HEW.  It  simplv  required  the 
Attorney  General  to  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  for  the  Secretary 
to  determine  that  the  proposed  lawsuit 
would  not  interfere  with  HEW's  stand- 
ards enforcement  programs. 

Substantial  fimding  is  provided  State 
institutions  for  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  mentally  ill  by  the  I>epartment 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  basi- 
cally through  the  medicaid  program. 
These  fimds  carry  with  them  strict  reg- 
ulations regarding  standards  of  care 
within  the  institution. 

HEW  is  involved  in  an  ongoing  moni- 
toring of  these  institutions  to  obtain 
and  maintain  compliance  with  these 
standards  of  care.  My  amendment  would 
have  insured  that  Justice  Department 
action  does  not  interfere  with  efforts  of 
HEW  to  enforce  its  standards. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  every  reason 
to  provide  for  this  safeguard.  Litigation 
should  be  the  course  of  last  and  not  first 
resort.  Congress  should  emphasize  co- 
operation, not  confrontation.  We  should 
encourage  and  protect  the  efforts  of  the 
Federal  agency  which  has  expertise  in 
the  area  of  mental  retardation  and  men- 
tal health.  We  should  not  allow  this  ex- 
pertise to  be  impeded  by  a  Federal 
agency  that  has  no  expertise  in  this 
area. 

In  this  regard.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  when  I  first  offered  my 
amendment,  my  colleagues  would  do  well 
to  review  the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  in  the  case  of  United  States 
against  Solomon,  which  provides  the 
basic  impetus  for  S.  10. 

In  that  lawsuit,  the  judge  ruled  that 
the  Just'ce  Department  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  initiate  these  types  of 
lawsuits  against  the  States.  The  judge 
stated,  in  a  very  commonsense  approach, 
and  I  quote : 

This  Congress  has  devised  what  It  hopes 
will  be  an  effective  carrot-and-stlck  method 
of  Improving  the  lot  of  the  mentally  retarded 
In  America.  This  court  simply  cannot  believe 
that  Congress  intended  or  expected  that 
while  an  elaborate  plan  to  Imorove  the  lot 
of  the  mentally  retarded  was  being  Imple- 
mented by  the  one  federal  agency  (the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare) 
with  expertise  In  the  field  of  mental  retar- 
dation, another  government  agency  (the  De- 
partment of  Justice)  with  no  expertise  In 
the  solution  of  the  very  difficult  problems 
posed  by  mental  retardation  would  simul- 
taneously be  making  wholesale  attacks  on  a 
states  mental  retardation  programs  under 
the  guise  of  protecting  13th  and  14th  Amend- 
ment rights  Surely.  If  Congress  had  wanted 
two  agencies  to  be  Involved  In  amellOTatlng 
the  states'  efforts  to  help  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. It  would  have  at  least  provided  some 
legislative  guidance  as  to  procedures  for  pre- 
venting the  conflict  and  contradlcto-y  go-'ls 
that  can  and  do  occur  when  two  federal 
agencies  Independently  act  on  the  same 
matter. 


That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  of  the 

judge. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  previous  de- 
bate I  said  that  it  may  be  that  this  par- 
ticular judge  has  more  confidence  in  the 
commonsense  of  the  Congress  than  is 
warranted,  and,  at  least  with  regard  to 
the  conference  committee,  this  judge  was 
certainly  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  there  are 
many  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect who  really  believe  that  H.R.  10 
should  become  law.  I  have  talked  to  many 
of  them  time  and  time  again.  Many  of 
them  have  very  capable  staff  that  have 
very  legitimate  concern  for  what  I  would 
concede  have  been  some  problems  with 
regard  to  civil  rights,  even  treatments, 
even  the  way  a  penal  institution  is  run. 
But  I  think  I  can  simply  sum  up  H.R. 
10,  as  brought  out  by  the  conference  and 
the  wording  of  the  conference  committee 
report,  as  once  again  overreactlon  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  problem 
that  essentiaUy  rests  with  the  States  and, 
therefore.  States'  rights  are  Involved. 

However  well  meaning  they  are,  until 
one  has  had  experience  with  the  Justice 
Department  and  how  they  do  things,  they 
do   not   fully   understand   or   begin   to 
realize  the  great  concern  that  those  of 
us  who  have  seen  the  heavy  hand  of  the 
Justice  Department  used  In  a  manner 
that  there  is  not  a  single  person  that 
serves  In  this  U.S.  Senate,  or  a  single 
person  that  serves  on  the  staff  of  any 
U.S.  Senator,  would  approve  of  If  that 
person  knew  the  facts  at  hand. 
(Mr.  BUCUS  assiuned  the  chair. t 
Mr.    EXON.    Mr.    President,    getting 
back   to   the   Justice   Department   once 
again,  somehow  there  has  been  a  feeling 
created  that  this  do-gooder  piece  of  leg- 
islation,  managed   by   the   U.S.   Justice 
Department,  cannot  and  should  not  be 
opposed  by  anyone  who  is  seriously  con- 
cerned about  the  less  fortunate  people  in 
our  society,  and  somehow  they  seem  to 
measure  up  the  old  Image  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  as  one  of  those  un- 
touchables. .  , 

This  reminds  me  of  an  old  television 
show  that  I  used  to  watch  In  the  days  of 
yester>-ear— -The  FBI  In  Peace  and 
War."  ^     ^^  _ 

The  Justice  Department  of  the  U.S. 
Government  seems  to  be  held  up  as  some- 
thing created  by  the  Lord  Almighty  that 
could  or  would  do  no  wrong  and,  there- 
fore, if  we  give  them  the  unlimited  czar 
power  that  they  seek  in  this  bill,  what 
harm  could  It  possibly  do? 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department  is  all  good  or 
that  it  Is  all  bad.  I  happen  to  have  a  high 
regard  for  many  of  the  things,  all  of  the 
things,  that  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
stands  for,  particularly  with  regard  to 
civil  rights.  However,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  Justice  Department  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  last  resort.  Is  simply 
one  more  bureaucracy,  probably  no  more 
created  by  highest  authority.  In  any 
better  shape  or  form,  than  any  other 
bureaucracies  that  concern  us. 

Tlierefore,  I  have  been  very  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  this  legislation 
has  been  about  to  go  through  the  U.S. 
Senate  after  being  almost  waved— almost 
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But  I  wish  to  insert  some  editorial         Mr.    EXON. 
comment  on  my  own  right  here.  leader. 


I    thank    the    majority 


new  mayor  and  his  associates  take  office,  they 
can  simply  be  substituted  for  the  present 
defendants  "as  provided  in  the  Federal  Rules 
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waved  by  sleight  of  hand— through  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  little  or 
no  opposition. 

I  can  only  say  that  our  colleagues  In 
the  other  body  know  not  what  they  do 
and  have  evidently.  In  this  regard,  not 
taken  the  time  to  find  out. 

If  the  Justice  Department  Is  all  wise, 
as  it  is  all  powerful,  and  does  all  of  the 
right  things,  I  think  it  is  only  proper, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  look  at  the  record 
of  the  Justice  Department  in  some 
rather  recent  Instances.  I  would  like  to 
cite  one  at  this  time. 

The  Justice  Department  bureaucracy 
has  misused  and  abused  its  existing  au- 
thority to  Intervene  in  lawsuits  against 
States  and  local  governments,  and  the 
Congress  should  not  reward  this  abuse 
by  expanding  the  Justice  Department's 
authority. 

An  excellent  and  current  example  of 
this  abuse  of  authority  involves  the  re- 
cent lawsuit  by  the  Justice  Department 
against  the  mayor  and  other  oflSclals  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  seeking  relief 
against  allegedly  unconstitutional  prac- 
tices and  policies  of  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department.  I  certainly  cannot 
and  do  not  make  any  judgments  regard- 
ing the  practices  of  the  Philadelphia  Po- 
lice Department  because  I  simply  do  not 
have  the  information  or  evidence  upon 
which  to  make  such  a  judgment.  But  It 
is  obvious  from  a  review  of  the  Federal 
District  Court's  opinion  dismissing  the 
lawsuit,  that  the  Justice  Department  did 
not  have  sufficient  evidence  upon  which 
to  act  either. 

Senators  may  recall  that  In  the  mid- 
dle of  August  1979,  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department  held  a 
massive  news  conference  at  which  they 
announced  the  filing  of  a  comprehensive 
lawsuit  against  the  mayor  and  city  offi- 
cials of  Philadelphia  to  correct  alleged 
abuses  of  the  Philadelphia  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  Federal  District  Court  Judge, 
Judge  Ditter,  on  October  29,  1979,  dis- 
missed the  lawsuit  on  the  grounds  that 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice 
Department  had  no  authority  to  bring 
this  type  of  lawsuit  against  city  officials. 
But,  as  can  be  seen  from  a  review  of  his 
opinion.  Judge  Ditter  went  on  to  outline 
the  shocking,  heavyhanded  tactics  used 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  concluded 
that  "what  occurred  In  this  case  is  a 
most  regrettable  example  of  the  abuse 
that  might  result  if  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral were  empowered  to  bring  lawsuits 
of  this  kind." 

It  is  clear  from  reading  the  judge's 
opinion  that  the  tactics  of  the  Justice 
Department,  in  this  case,  were  designed 
to  prevent  the  city  officials  named  in  the 
lawsuit  from  defending  themselves  by 
delaying  the  trial  on  the  Issues  presented 
in  their  complaint  to  a  time  when  a  new 
mayor  would  be  In  office,  at  which  point 
an  attempt  would  be  made  to  "settle" 
the  case  without  ever  having  to  prove  the 
charges  in  the  complaint. 

As  the  judge  pointed  out  in  his  deci- 
sion— 

The  Justice  Department  attorneys  pub- 
licly vilified  the  Individual  defendants, 
accusing  them  of  outrageous,  conscious- 
shocking  misconduct,  while  simultaneously 
planning   a  schedule  for  the  lawsuit   that 


would  prevent  these  same  defendants  from 
ever  answering  the  charges. 

We  all  remember  the  headlines  and 
the  strong  assertive  statements  which 
the  Justice  Department  attorneys  made 
when  they  publicly  announced  the  filing 
of  the  lawsuit.  The  court  itself  quoted 
such  statements  as  "the  suit  Is  the  re- 
sult of  an  8-month  investigation," 
"months  of  Investigation  were  needed 
to  gather  evidence,"  "attorneys  combed 
the  files  of  the  police  department,"  ana 
they  were  "prepared  to  produce  evidence 
supporting  the  allegations"  to  highlight 
the  grandstanding  engaged  In  by  Justice 
Department  tureaucracy  during  the 
press  conference  announcing  the  lawsuit. 
The  court  further  reminded  us  that  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  was  quoted  as 
saying : 

We  have  found  widespread  abuse  of  fed- 
eral law,  and  that's  why  we  are  bringing 
this  lawsuit  .  .  .  "We  think  we  have  ample 
evidence  of  intimidation  of  people  by  Phila- 
delphia policemen  and  the  coverup  of  this 
intimidation  by  their  superiors."  Similarly, 
this  same  ofBclal  stated  that  "we  have  a 
well-thought-out  and  well-documented  law- 
suit." 

But  what  happened  to  this  "well- 
thought-out  and  well-documented  law- 
suit" when  the  judge  met  with  the  Jus- 
tice Department  attorneys  and  attorneys 
for  the  defendant  8  days  after  the 
lawsuit?  At  that  meeting,  the  judge  sug- 
gested a  pretrial  schedule  which  would 
have  established  a  trial  date  of  October 
15,  1979,  2  months  after  the  filing  of  this 
"well-thought-out  and  well -documented 
lawsuit."  What  was  the  judge  told? 

I  was  immediately  told  by  Government 
counsel  that  my  Gchedule  was  not  reason- 
able, that  no  testimony  under  oatli  had  been 
taken,  that  no  documents  had  been  copied, 
and  that  an  unknou:n  number  of  witnesses 
would  have  to  be  located,  interviewed,  and 
prepared  for  court,  r Emphasis  added) . 

Shocking,  to  say  the  least;  but  this  is 
exactly  the  type  of  tactics  and  strateg>' 
used  by  the  Federal  Justice  Department 
v.'hlch  the  Senate  will  be  endorsing  by 
the  passage  of  S.  10.  This  Is  so  because 
It  is  clear  from  the  record  of  the  States 
who  have  been  involved  In  litigation  of 
this  type  with  the  Justice  Department 
that  the  Philadelphia  example  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Judge  Ditter 
concluded: 

What  occurred  in  this  case  is  a  most  re- 
grettable example  of  the  abuse  that  might 
result  if  the  Attorney  General  were  em- 
powered to  bring  lawsuits  of  this  kind 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  heed 
these  words  of  warning  and  not  expand 
the  authority  of  the  Justice  Department 
to  Initiate  suits  against  States  and  local 
governments,  as  has  been  the  case  In  Ne- 
braska, as  has  been  the  case  in  Phila- 
delphia, 

I  say  again,  Mr.  President,  and  I  em- 
phasize again — and  I  hope  every  Sena- 
tor will  understand  this — that  whether 
or  not  we  agree  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10,  whether  or  not  this  measure 
becomes  law,  the  Justice  Department 
has  adequate  authority  under  the  law 
now  to  begin  a  lawsuit  where  they  think 
the  civil  rights  of  any  person  have  been 


violated  In  any  State  institutions,  so  long 
as  even  one  person  in  that  State  brings 
an  action.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
improper  even  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  go  into  a  State  and  attempt  to 
initiate  an  action  by  someone  in  that 
State. 

However,  what  we  have  done  in  this 
bill,  unwittingly— and  I  think  that  for 
the  most  part,  unfortunately,  it  is  mis- 
understood by  many  of  my  colleagues — 
Is  simply  to  give  the  Justice  Department 
a  blank  check  to  run  around  filing  law- 
suits against  any  State  officials,  elected 
or  appointed,  wherever  they  see  fit.  By 
the  actions  of  the  Justice  Department 
under  several  administrations  In  the  past. 
I  hope  It  will  be  concluded  that  this  is 
something  we  do  not  want  to  do,  in  the 
Interests  of  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  some  additional  remarks 
of  the  judge  in  this  case,  under  part  6  of 
his  order,  headed  "Abuse  of  Power  in 
This  Lawsuit."  I  am  reading  now  from 
the  opinion  of  the  judge : 

In  the  preceding  sections,  I  have  discussed 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  that  the  power  to 
maintain  this  lawsuit  does  not  and  should 
not  rest  with  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States.  The  ways  in  which  such  a 
power  might  be  abused  have  been  demon- 
strated at  length  Nevertheless,  one  more 
example  of  this  abuse  should  be  examined 
Indeed,  this  example  warrants  special  con- 
sideration, because  it  is  to  be  found  In  the 
very  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  present 
lavrault 

The  complaint  In  this  case  was  filed  on 
August  13.  1979.  As  discussed  earlier,  it 
charges  the  individual  defendants.  Includ- 
ing Mayor  Rlzzo  and  Police  Cotntnlssloner 
O'NeUl.  with  personal  wrongdoing  in  devising 
and  peri>etuating  [>ollcle«  which  result  in  po- 
lice brutality  Since  November  of  1978.  how- 
ever, it  has  been  well-known  that  the  present 
administration  will  leave  ofBce  on  January  6. 
1980. 

Prom  Its  Inception,  this  lawsuit  has  been 
attended  by  a  carefully  cultivated  public 
Image  Repeatedly.  plalntltTs  counsel  made 
sensational  public  statements  which  created 
the  clear  Impression  that  the  Investigation 
was  completed,  the  evidence  was  all  in.  and 
the  defendants'  guilt  had  been  etsabllshed 
beyond  doubt  Thus,  the  public  hta  been 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  that  "(t)he 
suit  is  the  result  of  an  eight  month  Investi- 
gation. "  and  that  "months  of  investigation 
were  needed  to  gather  evidence  '  With  plain- 
tiff's senior  counsel  cited  as  the  source,  it  has 
been  reported  that  plaintiff's  "attorneys 
combed  the  files  of  the  police  department." 
and  are  "prep«u-ed  to  produce  evidence  sup- 
porting the  sJlegations"  As  early  as  August 
14,  1979.  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of  the 
Justice  Department  was  quoted  as  saying : 
"We  have  found  widespread  abuse  of  federal 
law  and  that's  why  we  are  bringing  this  law- 
suit. .  We  think  we  have  ample  evidence 
of  Intimidation  of  people  by  Philadelphia 
policemen  and  the  coverup  of  this  Intimida- 
tion by  their  superiors"  Similarly,  this  same 
official  stated  that  "we  have  a  well-thought- 
out  and  well -documented  lawsuit"  The  pub- 
lic was  further  told  that  "[tlo  underline  the 
Importance  of  the  suit.  Attorney  General 
Griffin  B  Bell  personally  signed  the  com- 
plaint PVlday  In  one  of  his  last  major  acu 
before  retiring 

I  have  been  quoting  from  the  judge 
and  I  will  be  quoting  again  from  the 
judge  In  just  a  moment  and  I  will  so 
indicate. 
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media  has  an  Important  duty  to  Inform  the 
p>eople.  and  it  Is  incumbent  upon  government 
officials  to  cooperate  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  Nevertheless,  the  combination  of  these 


STANDARD  FOB  LmCATION  H 

Senate— "pattern  and  practice"  of  depriva- 
tion of  Constitutional  or  Federal  legal 
rights  required. 


Federal  coordination 
Senate — Coordination     required     between 
DOJ  and  Federal  agencies  that  may  be  fund- 
ing State  Institutions. 
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But  I  wish  to  insert  some  editorial 
comment  on  my  own  right  here. 

I  have  just  read  that  the  judge  said 
this: 

The  public  was  fxirther  told  that  "to 
underline  the  Importance  of  the  suit.  Attor- 
ney General  Griffin  Bell  personally  signed 
the  complaint  Friday  In  one  of  his  lasi  major 
acts  before  retiring." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  continuing  my 
editorial  comment.  Here  was  a  case 
where  the  Attorney  General  himself 
signed  a  complaint  and  after  you  hear 
what  the  judge  thought  of  an  action 
that  the  Attorney  General  himself  took 
in  signing  this  complaint  you  will  see 
the  concern  that  I  have  of  not  placing 
unlimited  authority  in  the  Attorney 
General  and  certainly  much  less  in  those 
that  operate  the  bureaucracy  under  that 
important  position. 

I  return  now,  Mr.  President,  to  quote 
from  the  judge: 

An  attorney  general  rarely  signs  Individual 
complaints.  Not  to  be  left  out  Is  the  present 
Attorney  General,  Benjamin  R.  ClvUettl.  who 
said  that  "the  Justice  Department  had  been 
careful  In  preparing  Its  police  abui;e  suit 
against  Philadelphia  officials  "  He  went  on  to 
describe  the  case  as  a  "rather  simple  suit  to 
obtain  systemic  relief  from  the  top  down  In 
the  [police)  department.  In  a  summary  of 
his  remarks  at  a  press  conference.  Mr.  Clvl- 
lettl  was  said  to  have  stated  flatly  that 
"some  officers  on  the  city's  police  force  re- 
peatedly violate  the  civil  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals, but  that  the  city  has  done  very  little 
to  remedy  the  situation  Police  officers  are 
seldom  given  adequate  training  or  subjected 
to  proper  discipline  for  their  abuses  he  said. 
There  has  been  a  near  "total  failure"  to  deal 
effectively  with  allegations  of  brutality,  the 
Attomev  General  stressed  ?6  Crtm.  L.  Rep 
2065   (BNA)    fOctober  17.  1979). 

Thus,  the  Justice  Denartment  adopted  a 
public  posture  of  complete  readiness  to  prove 
what  it  had  alleged. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  major- 
ity leader  for  a  time  he  would  like  to 
adjourn  the  Senate  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
particular  time  in  mind,  but  we  will  not 
recess  very  soon. 

Mr.  EXON.  We  will  not  recess  very 
soon? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  There  is  some 
other  business  which  has  to  be  trans- 
acted today,  so  the  Senator  may  con- 
tinue. I  may  say  the  Senator  is  not  keep- 
ing the  Senate  in  if  he  wishes  to  speak 
for  a  while.  After  he  finishes  we  have 
other  business  we  may  transact.  I  should 
not  think  we  will  be  in  late  unless  other 
Senators  want  to  speak. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  just  wish  to  coooerate 
with  the  majority  leader.  I  will  conclude 
my  remarks,  which  will  be  helpful,  very 
shortly,  and  I  will  do  whatever  can  be 
done  to  move  the  matter  along. 

The  majority  leader  has  no  time  set 
now  when  he  would  like  to  adjourn  or 
recess  the  Senate  as  of  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  No.  not  as  of 
now.  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  for  inquiring. 
There  is  a  bit  of  business  which  has  to 
be  transacted  yet  today,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  I  am  prepared  at  the  mo- 
ment to  move  forward  to  recess  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Senator  is  not  impinging  on  my 
time.  I  do  not  expect  that  the  Senate 
will  be  in  very  late,  however. 


Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  am  going  to  interrupt  once  again 
and  I  want  the  Record  to  show  this 
so  that  those  who  have  a  chance  to  read 
this  will  know  this  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska:  what 
I  am  reading  from  is  an  ofiQcial  product 
of  the  court  that  reviewed  actions  sup- 
posedly taken  by  the  present  Attorney 
General  and  the  Attorney  General  previ- 
ous to  him. 

If  we  need  any  indication  that  we 
have  a  timely  situation  on  our  hands 
right  now  that  we  should  not  give  the 
authority  that  H.R.  10  gives  to  the  people 
over  there  right  now  we  should  take  a 
look  at  what  they  did  in  this  case  and 
what  a  competent  judge  thought  of  their 
actions. 

Their  actions.  Mr.  President,  involved 
using  and  abusing  the  news  media  and 
using  and  abusing  citizens  who  worked 
for  the  police  department  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

I  suggest  that  at  least  in  this  case 
the  charges  that  they  allege  remain 
unproven. 

Now  I  return  to  quoting  from  the 
judge: 

The  government's  counsel  publicly  treated 
their  charges  as  established  facts,  and  cre- 
ated a  distinct  impression  that  the  necessary 
supporting  evidence  was  already  prepared. 
Eight  days  after  the  complaint  was  filed, 
however.  I  met  with  counsel  and  suggested 
a  pre-trial  schedule  which  would  have 
brought  this  matter  to  trial  on  October  15. 
I  was  Immediately  told  by  government  coun- 
sel that  my  schedule  was  not  reasonable. 
that  no  testimony  under  oath  had  been 
taken,  that  no  documents  had  been  copied. 
and  that  an  unknown  number  of  witnesses 
would  have  to  be  located,  interviewed,  and 
prepared  for  court.  These  protests  were 
raised  despite  the  much-heralded  "eight 
month  investigation"  and  the  "ample  evi- 
dence" It  had  produced.  Since  the  govern- 
ment objected  so  vigorously  to  the  timetable 
I  had  announced.  I  asked  each  side  to  submit 
a  proposed  pre-trial  schedule.  The  plalntllT',<i 
response  stated  that  the  earliest  possible 
date  by  which  It  could  complete  discovery 
was  December  9.  1979  This  date,  of  course, 
was  only  an  optimum  deadline,  and  It  did 
not  allow  for  delays  of  any  type  or  dura- 
tion. Moreover,  the  schedule  was  qualified 
by  the  statement  that  "fnllaintifT  antici- 
pates further  discovery  will  be  nece.ssary  con- 
cerning the  actions  of  individual  offi- 
cers .  .  "  Thereafter,  the  plaintiff  vigor- 
ously opposed  a  motion  by  defendants  to 
eToedlte  discovery  and  list  the  case  for  trial 
before  November  20   1979 

The  stated  ground  for  this  opposition  was 
that  a  November  trial  date  woald  still  not 
give  the  plaintiff  enough  time  to  satisfy  Its 
discovery  needs. 

It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  at  the 
same  time  the  plaintiff's  lawyers  were  making 
their  pitches  to  the  press,  they  knew  they 
would  be  unprepared  to  bring  the  case  to 
trial  while  the  Rlzzo  administration  re- 
mained in  office  In  other  words,  it  was  the 
plaintiff's  plan  from  the  beginning  that  the 
principal,  individual  defendants  would  never 
be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves in  the  courtroom  against  the  serious 
charges  made  In  the  complaint. 

The  obvious  injustice  of  this  situation 
neither  stayed  the  lawsuit  nor  tempered  the 
outpourings  to  the  media. 

Indeed,  plaintiff's  counsel  have  steadfastly 
maintained  that  the  Impending  change  in 
city  administration  Is  of  no  significance  to 
this  case  at  all  Repeatedly,  plaintiff  has 
offered  the  cavalier  suggestion  that  when  the 


new  mayor  and  his  associates  take  office,  they 
can  simply  be  substituted  for  the  present 
defendants  "as  provided  In  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure."  Plaintiff's  Memorandum 
in  Opposition  to  Defendant's  Motion  to  Set 
Trial  Date,  at  2  See  also  Pre-Trlal  Confer- 
ence No  1,  NT  at  21;  United  States  Memo- 
randum Concerning  Standing,  Mootness.  and 
the  Proposed  Future  Course  of  this  Litiga- 
tion, at  38.  The  plaintiff  refers  here  to  Fed. 
R.  Civ.  P.  25(d)(1)  which  provides  in  rele- 
vant part  that  "Iwlhen  a  public  officer  Is 
a  party  to  an  action  in  his  official  capacity 
and  during  its  pendency  dies,  resigns,  or 
otherwise  ceases  to  hold  office,  the  action 
does  not  abate  and  his  successor  Is  auto- 
matically substituted  as  a  party."  Plaintiff 
has  made  much  of  its  "deliberate  decision  to 
name  no  one  in  their  personal  capacity." 
Rather,  each  of  the  Individual  defendants 
"are  named  only  In  their  official  capacity." 
Pre-Trlal  Conference  No.  1.  NT  at  21.  Thus, 
as  plaintiff  sees  It.  the  substitution  proce- 
dure of  Rule  25  can  be  invoked  in  this  case 
as  a  matter  of  mere  routine. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  plaintiff's 
position  disturbs  the  defendants.  By  its 
terms.  Rule  25(d)(1)  appears  applicable  in 
the  technical  sense,  as  Mayor  Rlzzo  will  ob- 
viously be  succeeded  in  office  Nevertheless, 
It  Is  clear  that  neither  the  Mayor,  nor  the 
Commissioner,  nor  any  of  their  subordinates, 
are  named  In  this  case  as  nominal  defend- 
ants. Rather,  this  complaint  charges,  as  in- 
deed it  must,  that  they  are  personally  re- 
sponsible for  initiating  and  ocirrying  out  pol- 
icies which  are  calculated  to  brutalize  the 
population  of  Philadelphia.  Yet.  these  people 
will  never  have  an  opportunity  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  complaint's  accusa- 
tions If  new  defendants  are  substituted  when 
the  Rlzzo  administration  leaves  office.  Thus, 
while  Frank  Rlzzo  and  Joseph  O'Neill  are 
charged  with  willfully  orchestrating  a  cam- 
paign of  brutality  and  lawlessness,  the  gov- 
ernment's timing  precludes  Rlzzo  and  O'Neill 
from  presenting  a  defense.  The  government's 
deliberate  plan  was  that  by  the  time  the  case 
was  ready  for  trial,  the  principal  defendants, 
the  present  mayor  and  police  commissioner, 
would  have  been  removed  from  the  suit,  and 
their  successors  In  office  would  have  been 
substituted  In  their  place.  While  the  new 
mayor  might  be  capable  of  defending  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  he  would  have  no  in- 
terest in  clearing  Frank  Rlzzo's  name.  Simi- 
larly, the  new  police  commissioner  would 
not  be  likely  to  champion  the  personal  In- 
terests of  Joseph  O'Neill.  Obviously,  there 
would  also  be  a  change  of  coun.sel  when  the 
new  defendants  are  substituted,  thus  further 
ensuring  that  those  accused  of  wrongdoing 
W'OuId  have  no  representation  at  the  time  of 
trial.  In  fact,  it  does  not  take  much  imagina- 
tion to  realize  that  it  might  well  serve  the 
political  Interests  of  the  new  administration 
to  simply  blame  everything  on  its  predeces- 
sors. It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  new 
mayor  and  his  apt)ointees  would  have  no  rea- 
son to  proceed  with  the  trial  at  all. 

The  obvious  course  for  them  would  be  to 
settle  this  case,  agreeing  to  change  certain 
operating  procedures  In  the  police  depart- 
ment and  publicly  accepting  the  principle 
that  police  brutality  is  wrong.  The  new  mayor 
could  thereby  share  the  credit  for  ending 
the  systematic  police  abuse  which  the  Justice 
Department  says  exists.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Justice  Department  would  have  avoided  the 
responsibility  of  proving  that  this  abuse  ex- 
isted at  all. 

To  put  it  bluntly,  the  government's  time- 
table, in  combination  with  its  press  releases, 
amounted  to  a  stacked  deck,  the  effect  of 
which  was  to  deny  the  individual  defendants 
their  day  in  court.  Certainly,  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  plaintiff's  right  to  engage  In  pre- 
trial discovery.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  do  not  discriminate  aeainst  the 
Justice  Department  In  securing  that  right, 
.^t  the  same  time.  I  do  not  deny  plaintiff's 
lawyers  the  right  to  talk  to  the  press.  The 
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Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 


some  period  of  time  today  to  establish  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  on  cloture  to- 
morrow   to   accommodate   a   maximum 


invoked,  then  I  should  think  there  may 
be  other  matters,  but  not  the  budget 
resolution. 

■«  «■—         -n   A  tr  T7»T3         HIT*-        IDfac-i  Honf         T      tVlOTtt 
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media  has  an  Important  duty  to  Inform  the 
people,  and  It  is  Incumbent  upon  government 
officials  to  cooperate  In  the  discharge  of  that 
duty.  Nevertheless,  the  combination  of  these 
two  rights  in  this  case  illustrates  how  power 
may  be  misused.  The  Justice  Department 
attorneys  publicly  vilified  the  individual 
defendants,  accusing  them  of  outrageous, 
conscience-shocking  misconduct,  while  si- 
multaneously planning  a  schedule  tor  the 
lawsuit  that  would  prevent  these  same  de- 
fendants from  ever  answering  the  charges. 
Through  some  of  its  highest  ranking  officials, 
the  Justice  Department  created  the  public 
impression  that  the  defendants'  guilt  was 
already  documented  and  established.  Yet, 
when  the  individual  defendants  demanded 
a  speedy  trial,  as  the  only  means  by  which 
they  would  have  the  chance  to  prove  their 
Innocence,  the  government  objected  on  the 
ground  that  It  needed  a  minimum  of  three 
to  four  months  to  discover  evidence  and  pre- 
pare Its  case. 

Whether  the  motivation  here  was  righteous 
Indignation  or  something  less  noble  is  not 
Important.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  what  oc- 
curred in  this  CEise  Is  a  most  regrettable  ex- 
ample of  the  abuse  that  might  result  if  the 
Attorney  General  were  empowered  to  bring 
lawsuits  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  the 
statement  from  the  judge  that  I  have 
purposefully  read  into  the  Record  in 
hopes  that  some  people  will  take  a  look 
at  it  before  the  fourth  cloture  vote  on 
tomorrow.  Because.  Mr.  President,  I 
maintain  that  the  record  of  the  Justice 
Department,  cited  at  great  length  by  the 
judge  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted, 
shows  that  the  almost  imbounded  faith 
that  some  people  want  to  place  in  the 
Justice  Dejjartment  is  not  justified.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  justified  when  we  are 
giving  carte  blanche  authority  in  H.R. 
10  for  the  Justice  Department  to  sue  at 
will,  at  taxpayers'  expense,  anywhere  in 
any  of  the  States  in  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  mov- 
ing the  matters  of  the  Senate  forward,  I 
have  completed  my  remarks,  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  cEiIl  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  the  Record  a  document 
which  is  entitled  "S.  10-H.R.  10— Major 
Differences."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  lO-H.R.  10 — Major  Differences 

STANDARD    FOR    LrriGATION    I 

Senate— "egregious  or  flagrant  conditions 
(conditions)  which  are  willful  or  wanton 
or  conditions  of  gro.ss  neglect)." 

House — Nothing. 

Conference— "egregious  or  flagrant  condi- 
tions" defined  in  report  to  require  a  substan- 
tially higher  standard  than  appr<M)rlat«  for 
private  litigation. 


STANDARD  FOR  LmCATION  H 

Senate— "pattern  and  practice"  of  depriva- 
tion of  Constitutional  or  Federal  legal 
rights  required. 

House — Nothing, 

Conference — Senate  language. 
Private  institutions 

Senate — Provisions  clarifying  that  genu- 
inely private  institutions  are  not  covered  by 
the  bill,  with  extremely  strong  report 
language. 

House — ^Nothing. 

Conference— Senate  statutory  language 
and  report  language. 

/nfertJenfion  preconditions 

Senate — Extensive  preconditions  before 
Attorney  General  can  Intervene  in  pending 
institutional  rights  litigation. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Senate  language. 

Minimum  requirements 

Senate — Provisions  clarifying  that  Attor- 
ney General  is  authorized  only  to  pursue 
"minimum"  Constitutional  conditions,  not 
"desirable"  or  "comfortable"  conditions. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Senate  language. 
Schools 

Senate — Language  clarifying  that  educa- 
tional institutions  for  normal  children  are 
not  to  be  covered  by  S.  10. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Senate  language. 

Attorney  General  signature 

Senate — Requires  personal  authorization 
by  Attorney  General  prior  to  litigation 
under  S.  10. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Senate  language. 

Cons7tltation  with  States 

Senate — Detailed  language  Imposing  speci- 
fic obligations  upon  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  pre-lltlgation  consultation 
with  State  officials.  Express  provision  stat- 
ing that  "voluntary  good  faith"  efforts  at 
conciliation  are  to  be  preferred  to  litigation. 

House — General  language  Imooslne  gen- 
eral obligations  upon  Attorney  Genera]  with 
respect  to  pre-lltlgatlon  consultation  with 
State  officials. 

Conference — In  most  instances,  adopted 
specific  Senate  language,  although  a  couple 
"when  feasibles"  were  added.  Adopted  Sen- 
ate   language    with    respect    to    '"voluntary. 

good  faith"'  efforts. 

Fiscal  impact 

Senate— Requires  discussion  by  AG  with 
States  on  the  matter  of  the  costs  of  alter- 
native remedial  programs. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Generally  adopted  Senate 
language. 

Attorney's  fees 

Senate — Expressly  allowed  attorney"s  fees 
for  prevailing  Stales  and  State  Institutions. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Senate  language. 

Prison  grievance  procedures 

Senate — Clarifying  language  that  prison 
grievance  procedure  adoption  was  purely 
voluntary  by  States  and  that  the  failure  to 
adopt  such  standards  was  not  evidence  of 
a  S  10  violation. 

House — Nothing. 

Conference — Senate  language. 

Attorney  General  report 

Senate — Detailed  annual  reports  on  legis- 
lation required  by  AG. 

House — General  reports  on  legislation  re- 
quired by  AG. 

Conference — Senate  language 


Federal  coordiTiation 
Senate — Coordination     required     between 
DOJ  and  Federal  agencies  that  may  be  fund- 
ing State  Institutions. 
House — No  th  Ing . 

Conference — Generally  adopted  Senate 
language 

Disclaimers 

Senate — Nothing  In  S  10  "shall  author- 
ize "  the  promulgation  of  standards  of  care 

House — Nothing  in  H.R.  10  "shall  expand 
or  restrict"  rights  of  litigants  In  private 
actions. 

Conference — Both  House  and  Senate  dis- 
claimers adopted 

•  Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  the 
Civil  Rights  of  the  Institutionalized 
Persons  Act,  if  passed  will  transfer 
State  government  decisions  from  elected 
State  officials  to  unelected  Federal 
bureaucrats.  Essentially,  the  Justice  De- 
partment would  be  permitted  to  set 
State  priorities  and  budget  r>olicies. 
This  policy  would  make  sense  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  F'ederal  officials  were 
gifted  with  greater  inteUigence  or  im- 
bued with  higher  integrity  than  State 
officials.  Unfortunately,  recent  experi- 
ences with  such  programs  as  OSHA 
demonstrates  that  the  opposite  is  true. 
Federal  authority  to  improve  condi- 
tions in  many  facilities  already  exists 
in  many  cases  The  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  has  the 
authority  to  enforce  minimum  standards 
of  care,  physical  environment,  and  phys- 
ical safety  for  the  mentally  ill.  re- 
tarded, disabled,  chronically  ill,  and 
handicapped  through  its  medicaid  and 
medicare  programs.  If,  by  virtue  of  this 
authority,  such  standards  are  not  ade- 
quate or  are  not  being  enforced,  this 
problem  should  be  addressed  by  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 

The  Justice  Department  has  partici- 
pated in  many  suits  brought  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. Federal  district  courts  have 
caused  the  Justice  Department  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  litigation  and  the  De- 
partment has  intervened  in  pending 
cases.  I  find  no  fault  with  the  process 
nor  do  I  find  any  need  to  make  changes. 
To  allow  the  Justice  Department  to 
initiate  such  suits  rather  than  partici- 
pate in  pending  cases  would  be  creating 
another  layer  of  bureaucracy  which  is 
totally  unwarranted. 

Several  of  my  colleagues,  who  were  also 
former  Governors,  have  recently  made 
important  points  regarding  the  inad- 
visability  ot  this  legislation  Experience 
has  shown  conclusively  the  accuracy  of 
the  old  adage  that  authority  corrupts 
and  absolutely  authority  corrupts  ab- 
solutely. The  problem  with  giving  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  this  power  is  that 
they  are  answerable  to  no  one.  They 
never  stand  for  election,  they  cannot 
be  fired,  their  terms  of  office  never  nin 
out.  and  their  appetites  for  power  know 
no  bounds.  In  such  a  nebulous  area  as 
H,R.  10  attempts  to  cover  the  oppor- 
tunity for  mischief  is  virtually  bound- 
less. I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  whatever 
action  is  necessary  to  keep  this  bill  from 
becoming  law.« 
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deed,  it  is  his  desire  to  wait  imtil  next 
week  in  order  better  to  prepare  himself 
to  manage  the  first  concurrent  budget 


I  simply  have  not  been  able  to  imder- 
stand  the  awesome  controversial  nature 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know  why  it 


departure  from  current  cloture  proce- 
dure. 
Mr.  President,  permitting  reconsidera- 
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Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     OF    PROCEDURE     TOMOR- 
ROW MORNING 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  would  mean  that  under  the  cloture 
rule  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow  the  Chair  would 
ask  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  estab- 
lish a  quorum — and  that  would  be  an 
automatic  quorum  call — and  at  the  con- 
clusion, when  a  quorum  is  established  on 
tomorrow,  that  would  mean  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  would  occur. 
This  morning  22  minutes  were  re- 
quired to  establish  a  quorum.  We  had 
hoped  this  morning  that  the  vote  would 
occur  at  about  9:30.  so  we  came  in  at 
8:45  and  started  a  quorum  call.  The 
quorum  was  established  at  9:09,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  so  we  got  into  the  vote  ear- 
lier than  we  had  anticipated  today.  As  a 
consequence,  some  Senators  missed  the 
rollcalls. 

I  would  suggest  to  Senators  on  tomor- 
row that  they  be  here  by  10:15.  The 
quorum  call  will  begin  at  10.  and  I  would 
suggest  they  be  here  by  10:15  because 
if  the  roUcaU  begins  at  that  time  and 
they  are  not  here,  they  would  miss  it. 
It  is  conceivable  that  tomorrow — and. 
as  it  is  at  any  time  in  the  midst  of  a 
quorum  call — once  the  Chair  announces 
a  quorum  is  not  present,  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  will  be  instructed  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tors to  present  themselves  on  the  floor, 
and  that  motion  may  result  in  a  rollcall. 
So  it  is  conceivable  there  could  be  a 
rollcall  vote  on  tomorrow  at  any  time 
after  10  a.m..  a  procedural  rollcall  vote, 
to  secure  absent  Senators,  a  rollcall  vote 
on  a  motion  to  instruct  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

So  my  thought  is  that  Senators  should 
be  prepared  for  rollcall  votes  at  any  time 
after  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  to 
be  here  and  not  miss  a  vote.  If  matters 
take  their  course,  it  would  be  somewhere 
around  10: 15  I  would  suppose  before  any 
rollcall  vote  would  be  complete. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  establishmg  a 
time  of  convening  tomorrow  and  de- 
scribing the  sequence  of  events  that  may 
occur. 

I  might  say  for  the  benefit  of  those 
listening  that  an  efl'ort  was  made  over 


some  period  of  time  today  to  establish  a 
time  certain  for  a  vote  on  cloture  to- 
morrow to  accommodate  a  maximum 
number  of  Senators  on  both  sides. 

It  was  decided,  and  I  agree,  that  this 
is  the  most  realistic  approach,  given  the 
requirement  for  the  live  quorum  under 
rule  XXn,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to 
time  when  a  quorum  will  be  eiscertained 
to  be  present. 

It  is  my  understanding  then  from 
other  remarks  made  by  the  majority 
leader  that  all  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  should  be  on  notice  that  the  vote 
on  cloture  will  occur  sometime  after  10 
o'clock,  and  probably  before  10:30.  de- 
pending on  the  time  required  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum  pursuant 
to  rule  XXII.  and  that  that  quorum  call 
will  begin,  do  I  understand,  immediately 
after  the  prayer  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-niD.  No.  The  1 
hour  will  rim  on  tomorrow — the  Senate 
will  come  in  at  9.  and  the  1  hour  will 
run.  Then  at  10  o'clock  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll  to  establish  a  quorum. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  what  I  meant  to 
say.  The  leadership  time  will  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  we  do  not  foresee  any 
other  business  before  the  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  right. 
The  leaders'  time  would  come  out  of  the 
hour. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  will  notify  our  Members 
through  our  party  cloakroom  that  we 
wiU  convene  at  9:  there  will  be  an  hour 
under  the  rule  to  begin  shortly  there- 
after; that  a  quorum  call  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quorum  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXn  will  occur  after  the 
expiration  of  that  hour,  and  that  we  ex- 
pect a  rollcall  vote  between  10  and  10:30. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
It  may  very  well  be  at  that  time,  it 
may  appear  advisable  to  instruct  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms,  to  have  a  rollcall  vote 
on  that  motion.  I  am  tempted  to  say 
now  that  that  will  be  done  so  that  all 
Senators  will  know.  If  they  had  known 
that  this  morning.  I  think  they  would 
have  been  here  in  time  for  the  cloture 
vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  a  further 
moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  majority 
leader  give  me  some  insight  as  to  what 
he  might  expect  otherwise  on  tomorrow 
beyond  the  cloture  vote?  I  am  thinking 
F>articularly  of  the  budget  resolution  or 
any  other  matters  the  majority  leader 
might  wish  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  budget 
resolution  will  not  be  called  up 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  the 
PTC  matter.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
expect  with  reference  to  that.  There 
are  two  or  three  other  matters  which 
conceivably  could  be  called  up  tomorrow 
and  could  result  in  votes.  So  I  would  not 
rule  out  rollcall  votes  on  tomorrow  by 
any  means. 

If  cloture  is  invoked,  then  that  matter 
will  be  continued  until  there  is  final 
action   thereon.   But   if   cloture  is  not 


invoked,  then  I  should  think  there  may 
be  other  matters,  but  not  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  in  order  that 
all  Senators  may  know  what  is  going 
to  occur  on  tomorrow,  and  that  there 
be  no  ifs,  ands,  or  buts  about  it,  at  10:15 
if  a  quorum  has  not  been  established  by 
then  or  circa  10:15,  maybe  10:10  or 
10:20,  but  around  10:15, 1  intend  to  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  request  Sen- 
ators to  come  in  for  a  quorum,  and  I 
would  do  that  only  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  be  sure  that  Senators  did  not 
miss  the  vote  on  cloture.  If  they  know- 
there  is  going  to  be  a  vote  on  instruction 
of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  around  10:15 
they  will  be  here  for  the  cloture  vote 
and  they  will  not  have  the  problem  that 
developed  today  in  which  we  were  hop- 
ing the  time  would  be  stretched  a  bit, 
but  Senators,  within  their  rights,  were 
calling  for  the  regular  order  and  the 
Chair  announced  the  vote,  and  some  of 
them  missed  the  vote. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
a  motion  to  instruct,  but  I  think  in  this 
case  it  will  be  understood  by  all  Senators 
that  it  would  be  for  their  protection,  and 
I  think  I  should  announce  that  now  so 
they  will  know  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  be  present  on  tomorrow  for  the 
cloture  vote. 

This  will  be  the  fourth  vote  to  invoke 
cloture  on  the  pending  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  10.  the  Civil  Rights 
of  Institutionalized  Persons  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  may  or  may  not  vote 
in  support  of  this  conference  report.  I 
probably  will  oppose  it  on  my  final  vote. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  en- 
courage the  art  of  the  filibuster.  We  have 
just  had  a  filibuster  that  lasted  3  or  4 
or  5  days  on  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Lubbers.  Now  we  have  had  this  filibuster 
going  on  for  several  days — at  least,  to- 
morrow will  be  the  fourth  vote,  as  I  have 

stated.  ^   .    ^ 

(Mr  STEWART  assumed  the  chair. > 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  recall— it  may  have  oc- 
curred during  my  24  years  in  the  Senate, 
but  I  do  not  recall  a  successful  filibuster 
on  a  conference  report  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  poor 
recollection,  but  I  do  not  recall  one.  So 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  to  invoke 
cloture  I  hope  we  will  not  see  an  epi- 
demic of  filibusters.  We  have  not  been 
troubled  with  fihbusters  for  a  while,  and 
I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  be  through 
with  this  one  on  tomorrow. 

If  cloture  had  been  invoked  on  yes- 
erday  there  would  not  have  been  any  ses- 
sion "of  the  Senate  today,  because  there 
would  have  been  no  business  that  would 
have  been  taken  up  today.  The  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  wUl  not  be 
readv  until  next  week.  It  had  been  our 
intention  to  get  started,  perhaps,  on  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  by  to- 
morrow but.  in  view  of  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  MusKiE  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Hollings  to  handle  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  In- 
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dates  back  to  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  is  unquestionably  ob- 
solete. 


He  also  noted  the  work  done  under  the 
Greenville  Area  Transportation  Study  pro- 
gram— Including  the  construction  of  the 
Academy  Street  loop — and  the  city's  flnan- 


Graveslde    services     will     b«     at    4     p.ia. 
Wednesday  in  Christ  E:plscopal  Churchyard. 

[Prom  the  Greenville    (S.C.)    Piedmont. 
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deed,  it  is  his  desire  to  wait  until  next 
week  in  order  better  to  prepare  himself 
to  manage  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  times  and  is- 
sues, I  suppose,  when  a  filibuster  could 
be  expected  to  tie  up  the  Senate  for 
several  days,  but  I  personally  could  not 
see  the  necessity  of  going  on  and  on  in 
the  case  of  the  conference  report  before 
the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
either  to  vote  it  up  or  vote  it  down.  I  felt 
that  way  about  the  Lubbers  nomination. 
I  think  the  Senate  ought  to  have  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  debate  a  mat- 
ter, then  vote  the  matter  up  or  down. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  cannot  wel- 
come the  prospect  of  filibusters  tying  up 
the  Senate  on  this  nomination,  that 
nomination,  this  little  bill,  that  little 
bill,  this  little  conference  report,  that 
little  conference  report,  and  so  on. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  voted  to 
invoke  cloture,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  see  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  looking  down  the  road  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  in  the  future.  If  a  filibuster 
is  going  to  succeed  on  this  conference  re- 
port, I  think  we  may  well  see  a  fever 
break  out  in  the  Senate  and  we  con- 
ceivably could  see  several  efforts  to  stop 
measures  after  they  have  passed  the 
Senate,  but  after  they  come  back  in  the 
form  of  a  conference  report,  to  stop  them 
by  filibusters. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  good  for  the 
legislative  process,  Mr.  President.  The 
Senate  passed  this  bill,  and  of  course,  the 
bill  underwent  some  changes  in  confer- 
ence. I  voted  for  this  bill  on  passage;  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  it  as  a  confer- 
ence report.  But  let  us  have  a  vote  up 
or  down  and  get  on  with  other  business 
and  not  encourage  the  use  of  the  fUi- 
bustei  as  a  way  to  tie  up  the  Senate, 
delay  the  legislative  process,  and  kill 
legislation  or  nominations,  depending 
upon  the  viewpoint  of  a  minority — a 
minority — who  may  see  fit  to  oppose  such 
nominations  or  bills  or  conference 
reports. 

A  minority  opposing  this  conference 
report  is  certainly  within  its  rights.  I 
have,  several  years  ago,  been  among 
those  who  felt  constrained  to  engage  in 
a  filibuster.  But  times  have  changed  and 
we  have  not  had  a  filibuster  for  a  while. 
There  was  a  rash  of  fihbusters  back  not 
too  long  ago,  but  more  recently,  we  have 
not  had  any  problems  with  filibusters. 
I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  not  set 
a  bad  example  in  this  instance  and  see  a 
filibuster  prevail  on  a  conference  report 
which,  as  I  say,  represents  legislation 
that  has  passed  the  Senate,  passed  the 
House,  gone  to  conference,  and  has  now 
come  back  before  the  Senate. 

It  represents  the  resolution  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  Houses  on  this 
legislation.  I  respect  all  those  who  oppose 
it;  I  respect  those  who  have  resorted  to 
the  use  of  the  filibuster  in  opposing  it. 
But,  as  the  majority  leader  of  the  Senate, 
I  simply  cannot  stand  by  silently  and  not 
express  opposition  to  the  use  of  this 
filibuster  instrument  to  hold  up  the 
Senate  and  klU  legislation. 


I  simply  have  not  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  awesome  controversial  nature 
of  this  legislation.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
has  created  all  this  brouhaha.  There  have 
been  measures  before  the  Senate,  in  the 
time  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate, where  I  could  understand  why  Sena- 
tors would  speak  at  great  length  and  go 
on  for  days  and  try  to  arouse  the  country 
to  their  point  of  view.  But  I  have  listened 
to  the  debate  on  this  measure  and  have 
made  up  my  mind  on  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worth  tying  up  the  Senate  over  for 
all  these  days,  whether  one  is  for  it  or 
against  it:  just  vote  it  up  or  down. 

I  hope  that  Senators  will  look  beyond 
the  measure  itself  and  look  at  what  we 
are  doing  and  the  kind  of  pattern  we  are 
setting,  the  kind  of  example  we  may  be 
establishing  here:  Just  pass  a  bill,  we  will 
dry-gulch  it  when  it  comes  back  as  a 
conference  report.  We  will  marshal  our 
forces  and  we  will  have  a  filibuster  on  the 
conference  report.  So  we  will  tie  up  the 
Senate  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  Senators  to  vote 
for  cloture  on  tomorrow.  Let  us  not  en- 
courage further  filibusters. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


VIEWS  ON  MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 
CLOTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing, a  vote  was  taken  on  a  motion  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  the  conference  report 
of  H.R.  10,  a  bill  dealing  with  the  civil 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons. 
Three-fifths  of  all  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  did  not  vote  to  impose  clo- 
ture, so  the  motion  failed. 

Immediately  following  that  vote  the 
majority  leader  moved  to  reconsider  the 
cloture  vote.  A  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  was  made  and  was 
defeated.  I  then  made  a  point  of  order 
against  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  Presiding  Officer  responded  that 
the  motion  to  reconsider  a  failed  cloture 
vote  was  without  precedent,  but  that  the 
rules  did  not  explicitly  preclude  it,  and 
so  the  motion  was  in  order. 

At  that  point,  the  majority  leader 
wisely  and  graciously  asked  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  his  reconsideration 
motion.  Consent  was  granted  and  the 
motion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that 
a  reconsideration  of  the  cloture  vote,  po- 
tentially yielding  a  second  substantive 
vote  on  a  single  cloture  petition,  is  con- 
trary to  the  reason  and  spirit  of  Senate 
procedure. 

Rule  XXII  carefully  sets  forth  Senate 
cloture  practice.  The  rule  is  specific  and 
detailed  because  the  Senate  wishes  to 
keep  narrow  the  basis  on  which  debate 
can  be  circumscribed.  It  draws  the  rela- 
tionship between  a  cloture  petition  and 
the  subsequent  cloture  vote  it  sets  into 
motion.  Reconsideration  of  a  failed  clo- 
ture vote  would,  in  my  judgment,  signifi- 
cantly expand  that  relationship.  For  ex- 
ample, a  motion  to  reconsider  could  be 
made  up  to  2  days  after  the  original 
cloture  vote,  and  if  agreed  to,  would  cause 
a  second  cloture  vote  without  the  re- 
quired second  petition  ever  having  been 
filed.  Such  would  surely  be  a  significant 


departure  from  current  cloture  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  President,  permitting  reconsidera- 
tion of  a  negative  cloture  vote  runs  the 
clear  risk  of  two  votes  on  one  petition,  an 
extra  step  in  curtailing  debate  which  the 
Senate  has  thus  far  been  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake. 

It  is  custcMnary  in  the  Senate  to  move 
immediately  to  reconsider  a  vote  by 
which  a  measure  or  matter  was  decided, 
and  to  enter  a  tabling  motion  thereon,  to 
preclude  a  future  reopening  of  a  ques- 
tion. Such  a  common  practice  has  not 
t>een  apphed  to  cloture  votes  because  it 
has  not  been  thought  to  be  necessary.  For 
63  years,  since  the  cloture  rule  was  first 
established,  the  Senate  has  reasonably 
understood  the  rule  to  mean  that  one 
cloture  petition  results  in  one  cloture 
vote.  It  may  be  an  argument  is  possible 
that  rule  Xin  on  reconsideration,  or  the 
absence  of  an  explicit  contrary  prece- 
dent, permits  a  reconsideration  motion 
Nevertheless,  in  view  of  this  common,  ap- 
propriate, and  historical  understanding, 
such  a  motion  seems  bad  practice.  To 
the  extent  that  this  practice  is  permissa- 
ble,  a  rules  change  to  preclude  a  motion 
to  reconsider  a  cloture  vote  might  be 
highly  advisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  majority 
leader  for  his  characteristic  statesman- 
ship in  steering  the  Senate  clear  of  the 
difficult  parliamentary  controversy  for 
the  present. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bad- 
cusi.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


AID  TO  TURKEY 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  provision  of  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Turkey,  an  issue  that  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

With  a  new  Soviet  presence  seemingly 
established  in  Afghanistan  and  leftist 
organizations  at  work  in  Iran,  the  stra- 
tegic location  of  Turkey  becomes  even 
more  important.  Turkey's  control  of  the 
Straits  of  Bosporus  and  the  Dardanelles 
would  prove  invaluable  should  a  war  ever 
erupt  in  the  Middle  East  Turkey  also 
provides  us  with  extremely  important 
and  sensitive  intelligence-gathering 
bases.  Such  surveillance  stations  are 
critically  necessary  and  will  assume  even 
greater  significance  and  importance 
should  the  Soviet  Union  continue  its  ag- 
gressive, expansionist  policies  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  Tur- 
key as  a  member  of  NATO  cannot  be 
overemphasized  Turkey's  armed  forces 
are  the  second  largest  in  NATO  Europe, 
and  I  am  deeply  concerned  about  that 
Nation's  ability  to  perform  its  mutual 
defense  responsibilities  effectively.  Much 
of  the  Turkish  Army's  equipment,  which 
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cated  and  talented  personnel.  This  need 
is  being  met  by  the  Navy  and  I  would  like 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
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dates  back  to  World  War  11  and  the 
Korean  conflict,  is  unquestionably  ob- 
solete. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  cost 
of  modernizing  the  Turkish  Army,  which 
consists  of  480,000  soldiers,  would  be  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  establishing  an 
American  force  of  even  one-half  that 
size. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  denounce  the  wanton 
killings  of  Turkish  diplomats  by  the 
Marxist  Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation 
of  Armenia.  There  is  simply  no  place  in  a 
civilized  society  for  such  ruthless  ter- 
rorist activities. 


THE  DEATH  OF  DAVID  GATLING 
TRAXLER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  one 
of  South  Carolina's  most  dedicated  pub- 
lic servants,  David  Gatling  Traxler  of 
Greenville,  S.C.  passed  away  on  March 
11. 1980. 

I  had  known  David  for  many  years, 
and  he  was  both  a  fine  man  and  a  devoted 
friend. 

David's  distinguished  record  of  com- 
munity service  in  Greenville,  S.C,  has 
truly  been  outstanding.  He  spent  more 
than  three  decades  in  government,  serv- 
ing four  2-year  terms  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Greenville.  He  also  served  on  the 
Greenville  City  Council,  the  city  plan- 
ning and  zoning  commiss'on,  and  the 
civil  service  commission.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  serving  on  the  Green- 
ville Water  Commission. 

One  of  the  chief  accomplishments  of 
his  administration,  during  his  tenure  as 
mayor,  was  the  conversion  of  Donaldson 
Center  from  a  U.S.  Air  Force  Base  to  an 
industrial  park.  He  can  also  be  credited 
with  helping  the  city  of  Greenville  be- 
come more  financially  stable. 

David  was  the  owner  of  Traxler  Real 
Estate  Co.,  a  communicant  of  Christ 
Episcopal  Church,  and  a  World  War  II 
Navy  veteran. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his 
lovely  wife  Julia,  and  his  devoted  son 
David,  Jr. 

Mr.  President,  m  order  that  I  might 
share  with  my  colleagues  articles  and 
editorials  from  the  Greenville  Piedmont 
on  March  11  and  13  and  from  the  Green- 
viUe  News  on  March  12.  1980.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greenville  (S.C.)  Piedmont. 

Mar.   11,   1980] 

David  Traxleb.    Formeh   Greenville  Mayor. 

Dies 

Former  Oreenvllle  Mayor  David  Gatling 
Traxler  died  today  He  was  71 

Traxler  spent  more  than  three  decades  In 
government,  holding  the  office  of  mayor  from 
1981  through  1969  and  serving  on  Greenville 
City  Council,  the  Greenville  Planning  and 
Zoning  Commission  and  the  Greenville  Water 
Commission. 

At  hU  retirement  from  the  mayor's  office, 
Traxler,  who  served  four  two-year  terms  as 
mayor,  listed  the  conversion  of  Donaldson 
Center  from  a  US  Air  Force  base  to  an  In- 
duBtrlal  park  as  the  chief  accomplishment 
(luring  hla  tenure. 


He  also  noted  the  work  done  under  the 
GreenvUle  Area  Transportation  Study  pro- 
gram— Including  the  construction  of  the 
Academy  Street  loop— and  the  cltys  finan- 
cial stability  as  major  accomplishments  un- 
der his  administration. 

Former  Mayor  Kenneth  Cass  said  today 
that  the  construction  of  the  city  Curb  Mar- 
ket was  another  major  achievement  of  Trax- 
ler's  service  as  mayor. 

Cass,  who  preceded  Traxler  as  mayor  and 
was  a  city  council  member  during  Traxler's 
administration,  today  called  Traxler's  death 
"one  of  Greenville's  greatest  losses  " 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  ded- 
icated public  officials  we've  ever  had."  Cass 
said.  "He  was  a  truly  dedicated  citizen  of 
Greenville." 

Former  Mayor  Jim  Simklns.  who  was 
elected  to  his  first  council  term  while  Traxler 
was  mayor,  said  the  council  "took  a  hard  bus- 
iness look  at  city  government"  under  Trax- 
ler's administration. 

"During  those  years,  the  council  began  to 
look  In  terms  of  seeking  more  professional 
administration."  Slml^.lns  said. 

Greenville  Police  Chief  Harold  Jennings 
today  praised  Traxler  for  standing  by  police 
when  they  faced  unruly  crowds  during  racial 
disturbances  of  the  19608. 

"He  was  the  kind  who  wouldn't  say,  'Go 
take  care  of  It.'  He'd  go  with  you."  said  Jen- 
nings, who  was  a  lieutenant  In  the  detective 
division  during  Traxler's  term  as  mayor. 

Realtor  E.  Roy  Stone  Jr..  who  was  chairman 
of  the  city  Democratic  Party  when  Traxler 
was  elected  mayor  as  a  Democrat,  today  said 
Traxler  was  "an  outstanding  public  servant." 

"I  feel  It  a  personal  loss,  and  I  feel  Green- 
ville has  lost  an  outstanding  citizen,"  Stone 
said. 

At  a  reception  honoring  the  retiring 
mayor  In  1969,  then-Lt.  Gov  John  West 
cited  Traxler  for  fostering  city-state  rel.i- 
tlonshlps  that  created  "a  partnership  of 
governments  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. " 

"(He)  came  to  Columbia  not  looking  for 
a  handout,  but  with  proposals,  enabling  the 
state  government  and  the  city  government 
to  work  together  for  mutual  benefit."  West 
told  400  people  gathered  to  honor  Traxler. 

Traxler  died  early  today  at  Greenville 
Memorial  Hospital,  where  he  was  hospital- 
ized Sunday. 

He  was  a  member  of  Greenville  City 
Council  from  1947  to  1949  and  a  member 
of  the  city  Civil  Service  Commission  from 
1950  to  1961.  He  was  a  former  member  of 
the  city  Planning  and  Zoning  Committee 
and  the  city  Public  Works  Commission. 

In  1970,  he  was  appointed  housing  assist- 
ance administrator  of  the  state  Planning 
and  Grants  Division  In  Gov.  Robert  Mc- 
Nalr's  office. 

Traxler  was  elected  to  a  six-year  term 
on  the  Greenville  Water  Commission  In 
1975.  The  commission's  meeting  Wednes- 
day was  postponed  until  next  week  because 
of  his  death. 

He  was  the  owner  of  Traxler  Real  Estate 
Co.  As  a  boy.  he  was  the  first  Elagle  Scout 
from  Greenville. 

Born  in  Greenville,  he  was  the  son  of 
the  late  David  Byrd  and  Mary  Gatling  Trax- 
ler and  was  a  communicant  of  Christ  Epis- 
copal Church.  He  was  a  U.S.  Naval  veteran 
of  World  War  II  and  attended  The  Citadel 
and  Southeastern  University,  where  he  re- 
ceived a  law  degree. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Julia  Phillips 
Traxler  of  Greenville;  a  brother,  William 
Byrd  Traxler  Sr.  of  Greenville;  sisters. 
Julia  E.  Traxler  and  Emily  Traxler  Purdum, 
t>oth  of  Greenville,  and  Mrs  M.  A.  Chapman 
of  Bella  Vista.  Ark.;  a  son.  David  G  Traxler 
Jr.  of  Greenville  and  three  grandchUdren. 

The  family  asks  that  flowers  be  omitted, 
and  that  memorials  be  sent  to  a  charity 
of  the  donor's  choice. 

The  family  is  at  the  home. 


Graveside  services  will  be  at  4  p.m. 
Wednesday  in  Christ  Episcopal  Churchyard. 

[Prom  the  Greenville    (S.C.)    Piedmont, 
Mar.   13.   1980] 

Greenville   Loses   Pine   Public   Servant 

Greenville  and  South  Carolina  this  week 
lost  one  of  their  most  dedicated  and  effective 
public  servants  In  the  death  of  former  Mayor 
David  G.  Traxler. 

His  service  In  various  elective  and  appoint- 
ive governmental  capacities  covered  times  of 
Important  change.  He  was  noted  for  leader- 
ship In  many  difficult  transitions. 

More  than  three  decades  in  government 
included  one  of  the  city's  most  stable  eco- 
nomic periods,  major  capital  additions,  and 
perhaps  most  Important,  acquisition  and 
development  of  old  Donaldson  Air  Base  after 
Its  closing  and  loss  of  personnel  appeared  to 
be  a  serious  economic  blow. 

No  less  an  indication  of  his  strength  In 
public  office,  he  was  a  stalwart  during  racial 
disturbances  which  wracked  Greenville  In 
the   1960s. 

The  post  World  War  II  era  saw  decisive 
changes  which  were  quickly  followed  by  deep 
social  advancements  for  which  few  com- 
munity leaders  were  prepared.  They  could 
have  made  terrible  errors  In  maintaining 
stability  That  their  abilities  and  forcefulness 
were  available  at  the  right  time  was  Indeed 
fortuitous. 

Public  officials  such  as  Traxler  are  respon- 
sible for  the  economic  and  other  foundations 
on  which  much  progress  has  been  based  and 
on  which  further  Improvements  depend. 

[Prom  the  Greenville  News,  Mar.  12,  1980| 
Ex-Mayor  Traxler  Dead  at  71 

Former  Greenville  mayor  David  Gatling 
Traxler  died  Tuesday  at  Greenville  Memorial 
Hospital.  He  was  71. 

During  his  more  than  three  decades  In 
government,  Traxler  served  Greenville  on  the 
city  council,  the  zoning  and  planning  com- 
mission and  the  civil  service  commission.  He 
was  mayor  from  1961  to  1969. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  serving 
a  six-year  term  on  the  Greenville  Water  Com- 
mission. 

Upon  his  retirement.  Traxler  listed  as  the 
chief  accomplishment  of  his  administration 
the  conversion  of  Donaldson  Center  from  a 
U.S.  Air  Force  Base  to  an  Industrial  park. 

His  other  major  achievements  as  mayor 
Include  the  work  done  under  the  Greenville 
Area  Transportation  Study  program — Includ- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Academy  Street 
loop — and  the  city's  financial  stability. 

Former  Mayor  Kenneth  Cass  Tuesday  cited 
the  construction  of  the  city  Curb  Market 
as  another  major  achievement  of  Traxler's 
administration. 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  dedi- 
cated public  officials  we've  ever  had,"  Cass 
said. 

Mayor  Jesse  Helms  Tuesday  night  ordered 
flags  at  City  Hall  to  be  flown  at  half-mast 
Wednesday  In  honor  of  Traxler. 

"Greenville  has  lost  an  outstanding  citi- 
zen," said  E.  Roy  Stone,  a  former  chairman 
of  the  city  Democratic  Party.  "I  feel  it  as  a 
personal  loss  " 

Former  Mayor  Jim  Simklns.  who  was 
elected  to  his  first  council  term  under  Trax- 
ler's administration,  remembered  Traxler  for 
"the  hard  business  look  at  city  government' 
the  council  took  under  him. 

When  Traxler  retired  as  mayor  In  1969. 
then  Lt  Gov  John  West  commended  him 
for  promoting  city-state  relationships  that 
created  "a  partnership  of  governments  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

"■(He)  came  to  Columbia,"  said  West,  "not 
looking  for  a  handout,  but  with  proposals 
enabling  the  state  government  and  the  city 
government  to  work  together  for  mutual 
benefit." 

Traxler  was  bora  tn  Greenville,  a  son  of 
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the  late  David  Byrd  and  Mary  OatUng 
Trailer. 

He  attended  the  Citadel  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Southeastern  University.  He 
was  a  communicant  of  Christ  Episcopal 
Church,  a  Navy  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
the  owner  of  Traxler  Real  Estate  Co.  As  a 
boy,  he  was  the  first  Eagle  Scout  from 
Greenville, 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Julia  Phillips  Trax- 
ler of  the  home;  a  son,  David  G.  Traxler  Jr. 
of  Greenville;  a  brother,  William  Byrd  Trax- 
ler of  Greenville;  sisters,  Julia  E.  Traxler  and 
Emily  Traxler  Purdum  of  Greenville  and  Mrs. 
M.  A.  Chapman  of  Bella  Vista,  Ark.;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  4  p.m.,  Wed- 
nesday In  Christ  Episcopal  Churchyard.  In 
lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made  to 
the  charity  of  one's  choice.  The  Mackey 
Mortuary  is  In  charge  of  arrangements. 

[Prom  the  Oreenvllle  (S.C.)   News,  Mar,  12, 

1980] 

David  Traxler,  Real  Builder 

Take  a  look  at  the  bustling  Donaldson 
Center.  Take  another  look  at  the  develop- 
ing network  of  cross-city  thoroughfares. 
Consider  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  city 
of  Greenville.  Examine  carefully  the  city's 
financial  books. 

When  you  have  done  that,  you  will  have 
some  Idea  of  why  David  Traxler  was  one 
of  the  best  mayors  In  Greenville's  history. 
It  fell  his  lot  to  preside  over  city  govern- 
ment during  most  of  the  turbulent  1960s, 
and  to  handle  the  potentially-disastrous 
closing  of  Donaldson  Air  Force  Base. 

He  faced  dire  threats  of  economic  ruin 
and  widespread  bloodshed.  And  he  handled 
both  with  calm,  telling  effect. 

His  energetic  efforts  were  largely  respon- 
sible for  city-county  acquisition  of  much 
valuable  equipment  and  capital  Improve- 
ments on  the  Donaldson  property  when  the 
base  closed.  His  patience  and  understand- 
ing helped  to  avert  violent  explosions  which 
threatened  on  several  occasions. 

The  man  always  was  a  builder.  He  operated 
a  real  estate  and  development  firm.  But  he 
was  at  his  best  as  a  long-time  member  of 
City  Council,  as  mayor  and  as  member  of 
several   Important  boards  and  commissions 

He  also  was  a  valuable  member  of  former 
Gov.  Robert  McNalr's  productive  administra- 
tion. 

We  were  privileged  to  know  Dave  Traxler 
during  .some  very  trying  times.  His  death 
yesterday  leaves  us  sad.  but  grateful  for  the 
rich  legacy  he  leaves  to  the  city  he  truly 
loved. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll, 

Mr.  STEWART,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HONORING  NAVY  RECRUITING  IN 
BIRMINGHAM,   ALA. 

Mr,  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
times  of  increased  public  awareness  of 
our  military  manpower  needs,  It  is  en- 
coiu-aging  to  hear  of  successful  recruiting 
programs  for  our  Armed  Forces.  In  my 
mind,  there  is  no  substitute  for  a  strong 
defense  effort  and  to  have  a  military 
force  second  to  none,  we  must  have  dedi- 


cated and  talented  personnel.  This  need 
is  being  met  by  the  Navy  and  I  would  like 
to  make  available  for  my  colleagues  a 
recent  report  by  the  Navy  Recruiting 
District  in  Montgomery,  Ala.  Through 
the  efforts  of  Malvin  Roseman  of  B'nai 
B'rith  Centennial  Lodge  368  of  Birming- 
ham and  WBRC-TV  6  in  Birmingham, 
the  Navy  delayed  enlistment  program  has 
received  wide  community  support  and 
recruitment  success.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  following  report  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  : 

MoNTcoMERT,  Ala. — One  hundred  Bir- 
mingham, Bessemer,  Jasper,  and  Roebuck 
future  Navy  men  and  women  were  recog- 
nized by  the  city  of  Birmingham  and  the 
Montgomery,  Alabama  Navy  Recruiting  Dis- 
trict on  23  February  at  the  L.  R.  Hall  Audi- 
torium In  Birmingham. 

The  Navy  Delayed  Enlistment  Part  at- 
tended by  civic  and  mUltary  dignitaries  and 
guests  of  the  Navy  men  and  women  was 
sponsored  by  the  B'nal  B'rith  Centennial 
Lodge  368  of  Birmingham.  The  Delayed  En- 
try Program  allows  young  men  and  women  to 
reserve  a  Navy  Job  for  themselves  up  to  a  year 
before  they  begin  active  duty,  thereby  allow- 
ing them  to  complete  their  education. 

Captain  Jim  High,  Commander,  Navy 
Recruiting  Area  Three,  who  is  responsible  for 
all  Navy  Recruiting  In  the  South  Eastern 
United  States  and  Commander  F.  W.  Wrlgtit, 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  Montgomery  Navy 
Recruiting  District,  presented  awards  to  the 
future  Navy  men  and  women:  civic  digni- 
taries; and  Birmingham,  Bessemer,  Jasper 
and  Roebuck  Navy  recruiters. 

Captain  High  presented  Associate  Recruiter 
Certlflcatef  and  Delayed  Entry  Program 
Jackets  to  those  enlistees  who  assisted  In  the 
enlistment  of  two  of  their  peers  Accepting 
certificates  and  Jackets  were:  Bruce  A. 
Woods  of  Birmingham:  Sonja  D.  Whltworth 
of  Adamsvllle;  Andre  Glover  of  Birmingham; 
and  Phillip  J.  McCorroll  of  Birmingham 

In  presenting  the  Certificates  of  Appre- 
ciation for  recruiting  support  in  the  Birming- 
ham area.  Captain  High  and  Commander 
Wright  lauded  the  excellent  recruiting  sup- 
port provided  by  Mr.  Malvin  Roseman,  Com- 
munity Affairs  Chairman  for  the  B'nal  B'rith 
Lodge;  Mr  Everett  Strickland,  Community 
Affairs  Director  for  VSTBRC  Television  Six  In 
Birmingham;  and  Lieutenant  Commander 
Carllngton  McGlothan. 


AUBURN  UNIVERSITYS  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
those  university  agriculture  programs 
that  support  this  Nation's  farmers.  One 
of  the  best  agriculture  schools,  in  my 
mind,  is  Auburn  University's  School  of 
Agriculture  which  recently  brought 
honor  and  distinction  to  the  university 
and  to  the  great  State  of  Alabama  by 
winning  the  national  championship  for 
its  soil  judging  team. 

This  marks  the  third  national  cham- 
pionship for  Auburn's  soil  judging  team 
and  I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  mem- 
bers of  the  team  and  especially  the  team 
coach,  Dr.  Ben  Hajek.  professor  of 
agronomy  and  soils. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  resolution  from  the  Alabama 
State  Senate  commending  this  Auburn 
University  soil  judging  team  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolution  Commending  thb  Aubukm  Oki- 
vERsrrY  Soil  Judging  Team  for  an  Un- 
precedented   Third    National    Cuamfioh- 

SHIP 

Whereas,  the  Auburn  University  Boll 
Judging  Team  composed  of  students  David 
Bridges.  Ronnie  Jernlgan.  Donnle  ParrUh. 
Ramons.  Pelletler,  and  William  Puckett  in 
ihe  School  of  Agriculture  placed  first  In  the 
20th  annual  National  Collegiate  Soil  Judging 
Contest  at  University  Park.  Pennsvlvanla.  on 
April  18.  1980;  and 

Whereas,  this  was  the  third  consecutive 
year  that  the  Auburn  team  has  placed  first, 
which  Is  unprecedented  In  the  history  of  the 
contest;  and 

Whereas,  this  team  was  coached  by  Dr  Ben 
HaJek,  outstanding  soil  scientist  in  the  De- 
partment of  Agronomy  and  Soils,  who  also 
coached  the  previous  two  years'  winners;  and 

Whereas,  this  team  competed  against  16 
regional  championship  teams  from  major 
universities  across  the  nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  soil  is  one  of  our  nation's 
most  important  natural  resources;  and 

Whereas,  the  Number  One  Soil  Judging 
Team  In  the  nation  has  brought  honor  and 
distinction  both  to  Auburn  University  and 
to  the  entire  State  of  Alabama,  now  there- 
fore 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Alabama,  that  we 'commend  and 
congratulate  memljers  of  the  Auburn  Univer- 
sity Soli  Judging  Team  and  their  coach  for 
this  outstanding  accomplishment. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  president  of  Auburn 
University,  to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture,  and  to  the  team  members  and 
their  coach. 


PRIME  MINISTER  OHIRAS  VISIT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  week  we  have  the  honor  of  hosting 
a  distinguished  visitor.  Prime  Minister 
Masayoshi  Ohira.  of  Japan  The  Prime 
Minister  is  here  for  a  round  of  consul- 
tations on  issues  of  interest  to  the  United 
States  and  Japan,  our  leading  ally  in 
the  Pacific. 

The  Japanese  Constitution  renounces 
war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 
But  the  Japanese  Government  has  been 
cognizant  of  the  need  for  every  nation 
to  defend  itself  against  attacks  by  other 
nations.  It  has  orgamzed  the  highly  pro- 
fessional Self  Defense  Force  to  protect 
Japan's  islands.  Instability  in  parts  of 
Asia  is  growing.  Without  compromising 
its  constitutional  order,  it  would  seem 
appropriate  for  Japan  to  consider  m- 
creasing  its  self  defense  effort  to  meet 
changing   circumstances, 

Japan  has  been  active  in  helping  to 
meet  the  economic  development  needs 
of  nations  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  aid  to  these  nations 
is  a  major  Japanese  effort.  An  even 
greater  Japanese  effort  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  refugees  in  Southeast 
Asia  would  be  another  welcome  contri- 
bution to  peace  and  stability  in  the  re- 
gion. 

Japan  is  our  leading  trading  partnei 
outside  North  America.  Over  the  years, 
trade  issues  between  our  two  countries 
have  been  resolved  in  a  spirit  of  coop- 
eration for  mutual  advantage. 

In  response  to  the  crises  in  Iran  and 
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oratories,  Including  Avon,  Colgate-Palmolive, 
General  Poods,  American  Cyanamid  and  the 


of  high  and  low  irritancy.  The  cell  test  did 
not   reliably  distinguish   between   the  mod- 


of  acceptance.  Without  Revlon's  support,  the 
outcome  looks  bleak. 
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Afghanistan.  Japan  has  been  increas- 
ingly supportive. 

Japanese  companies  have  refused  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  prices  Iran  has  de- 
manded for  oil.  resulting  m  a  cutoff  of 
about  10  percent  of  Japan's  oil  supply 
The  Japanese  Government  lias  adopted 
diplomatic  sanctions  against  Iran  similar 
to  those  adopted  by  the  European  Com- 
munity nations,  and  is  expected  to  adopt 
economic  sanctions  next  month  unless 
there  is  decisive  progress  toward  free- 
ing the  hostages.  And  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the 
Japanese  Government  is  expected  to  sup- 
port the  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olympic 
games. 

These  steps  are  in  Japan's  national  in- 
terest. Few  nations  are  more  threatened 
by  instability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
Southwest  Asia  than  is  Japan.  These 
steps  aline  Japan  with  the  United  States 
and  the  European  nations.  Increasingly, 
the  United  States  faces  these  problems 
with  the  support  of  our  friends. 

Prime  Minister  Ohira's  visit  is  an  op- 
portunity to  rea£5rm  our  friendship  with 
Japan  and  to  further  confirm  our  mutual 
determination  to  resolve  common  prob- 
lems in  a  cooperative  manner. 


APPOI>rrMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-420.  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  attend  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference, to  be  held  in  Washington.  DC. 
May  5-8,  1980:  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure",  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  . 


THE  DRAIZE  TEST 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  thoughtful  and  concerned  cit- 
izens have  brought  to  my  attention  the 
cruelty  of  laboratorj-  tests  now  being 
used  to  determine  the  eye  irritancy  po- 
tential of  various  cosmetic;  and  drugs. 
At  present,  all  new  versions  of  such  prod- 
ucts must  be  tested  in  the  eyes  of  rabbits 
and  observed  over  a  period  of  a  week  or 
more.  The  products  are  then  graded  for 
irritancy  according  to  the  degree  of  harm 
inflicted  upon  the  ratbits'  eyes.  This  pro- 
cedure is  known  as  the  Draize  test. 

Thousands  of  rabbits  are  used  each 
year  for  this  painful  test  which  is  ad- 
ministered without  any  anesthetic  or 
other  pain  reliever.  There  is.  of  course. 
a  compelling  need  to  test  cosmetics  and 
related  substances  before  permitting 
their  sale  so  as  to  identify  their  potential 
to  damage  the  human  eye  during  normal 
use.  Yet,  the  possibility  exists  that  alter- 
native "in  vitro"  methods  of  testing 
could  be  developed,  provided  a  commit- 
ment of  research  time  and  funding  were 
made  in  this  area.  Just  as  pregnancy 
tests  conducted  on  live  rabbits  were  once 
the  norm,  and  have  now  been  replaced 
by  simple  chemical  tests,  so  It  may  be 
possible — and  would  certainly  be  desir- 
able— to  replace  the  Draize  test  with  a 
painless  alternative. 


The  Coalition  to  Stop  Draize  Rabbit 
Blinding  Tests,  a  New  York-based  orga- 
nization, and  the  Humane  Society  of  the 
United  States,  have  also  pointed  out  that 
there  are  problems  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  Draize  test.  The  subjectivity  of  hu- 
man judgments  involved  in  rating  the 
degree  of  damage  to  the  rabbits'  eyes  can 
lead  to  wide  variations  in  grading  for  the 
substances  being  tested.  A  1971  study  by 
Carol  Weil  of  the  Mellon  Institute  and 
Robert  Scala  of  Esso  Research,  involving 
more  than  a  score  of  government  and 
industrial  laboratories,  documented  the 
discrepancies  in  tests  conducted  in  dif- 
ferent laboratories;  a  sub<;tance  labeled 
a  serious  irritant  in  one  laboratory,  for 
example,  was  adjudged  to  be  a  nonlrri- 
tant  in  another. 

Subsequent  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration studies  of  the  Draize  test  indi- 
cate that  the  test  can  not  distinguish 
satisfactorily  between  degrees  of  Irri- 
tancy, though  it  can  distinguish  gener- 
ally between  irritants  and  nonirritants. 
Plainly,  further  research  needs  to  be 
done. 

I  do  not  mean  this  by  any  means  to  be 
a  criticism  of  the  cosmetics  industry,  or 
any  other  group.  Animal  tests  are  among 
the  first  and  most  obvious  ways  to  iden- 
tifv  and  avoid  passable  harm  to  humans 
and  were  adopted — even  required  in 
many  cases — as  a  way  to  safeguard  peo- 
ple, albeit  at  the  expense  of  some  ani- 
mals. With  the  help  of  such  tests,  the 
cosmetics  and  toiletries  industries  have 
provided  us,  over  the  years,  with  a  broad 
spectrum  of  safe  and  reliable  products. 
The  industries  must  remain  strong  and 
the  products  safe.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, it  would  certainly  be  desirable  for 
the  necessary  research  to  proceed  with 
less  animal  suffering,  and  I  encourage 
research  and  development  efforts  toward 
this  end. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  research 
that  must  be  done  on  the  Draize  test  Is 
In  the  area  of  searching  for  an  efQcacious 
substitute.  We  live  in  a  country  re- 
nowned for  its  scientific  innovation.  Let 
me  take  this  opportunity  to  encourage 
all  cognizant  Federal  agencies  to  look 
into  alternatives,  and  to  encourage  the 
companies  which  conduct  the  Draize  test 
to  work  cooperatively  toward  finding 
painless,  reliable  and  cost-effective  alter- 
natives. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Humane  Society  Close-up  Report 
on  this  subject  be  reprinted  in  the  Rec- 
ord, along  with  a  column  bv  Cleveland 
Amory  in  the  New  York  Post,  and  a  col- 
umn by  Jane  Gregory  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Animals    Are    SumniNG:    HSUS    Seeks    to 
End  RABBrr  Blinding  Tests 

Annually.  65  to  100  million  animals  are 
being  used  as  test  subjects  In  the  labora- 
tories of  cosmetic  companies,  drug  manufac- 
turers, university  and  commercial  research 
centers,  and  producers  of  household  prod- 
ucts The  Humane  Society  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  position  that  much  of 
this  testing  Is  not  only  unreliable,  but  also 
results  In  unnecessary  pain  and  death. 

Cats.  dogs,  birds,  rats.  mice,  monkeys,  and 
rabbits  are  Just  some  of  the  animals  rou- 
tinely  subjected   to  electric   shocks,   rubber 


riot  control  bullets,  huge  doses  of  radiation, 
and  chemical  solutions. 

The  research  industry  has  long  held  that 
the  use  of  animals  Is  the  only  "reliable"  way 
we  have  of  determining  the  safety  of  a  cos- 
metic, drug,  or  household  product.  Over  the 
years  this  belief  has  served  to  support  sci- 
entists as  they  subjected  animals  to  many 
tests.  The  American  public  has  seen  little  of 
the  massive  animal  suffering  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  research  labs. 

Today,  a  new  debate  is  taking  place.  People 
from  all  walks  of  life  are  asking  If  all  the 
suffering  and  death  is  worth  it  Many  re- 
search scientists  have  Joined  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  questioning  the  scientific  and 
ethical  foundation  of  using  animals  for  re- 
search subjects.  Scientists  have  developed 
new  techniques  utilizing  tissue  cultures, 
computer  models,  and  bacteria  which  can 
be  used  to  test  the  safety  of  substances. 

One  of  the  most  outrageous  tests  currently 
being  used  is  the  DralM  test  to  determine 
the  eye  irritancy  of  substances.  Drops  of 
soap,  perfume,  and  other  common  place 
products  are  put  Into  the  eyes  of  albino  rab- 
bits to  find  out  if  these  things  are  harmful 
to  human  eyes  Because  of  the  pain  and  suf- 
fering which  are  created  by  the  Draize  test 
which  is  unreliable.  The  HSUS  has  formally 
asked  government  regulatory  agencies  to  find 
alternatives  to  the  t«st.  "Some  knowledge 
can  be  obtained  at  too  high  a  price."  says 
physiologist  Dr.  D.  H.  Smyth  in  his  book. 
Alternatives  to  Animal  Experiments. 

WHAT  IS  THE  DRAIZE  TEST? 

More  than  35  years  ago.  Dr.  J.  H.  Draize  and 
several  of  his  colleagues  at  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  developed  a  test  to 
assess  the  eye  irritancy  of  chemicals  and 
mixtures  of  chemicals  This  Draize  test  Is 
now  routinely  used  on  albino  rabbits  to  test 
cosmetics,  toiletries,  pesticides,  drugs,  and 
other  chemicals  before  they  are  put  on  the 
market. 

The  Draize  test  Involves,  or  can  involve,  a 
great  deal  of  pain.  It  provides  crude  Infor- 
mation on  whether  or  not  a  substance  will 
Irritate  human  eyes.  Because  of  the  animal 
.suffering  involved  and  the  poor  quality  of 
the  information  obtained.  The  Humane  So- 
ciety of  the  United  States  along  with  a  coali- 
tion of  more  than  300  local  animal  welfare 
groups  has  asked  FDA.  other  agencies,  and 
the  cosmetic  Industry  to  devote  time  and 
money  to  the  development  of  an  alternative 
to  the  Draize  test  which  does  not  involve  the 
vise  of  animals. 

Federal  regulations  specify  that  albino 
rabbits  must  be  used  In  eye  irritancy  studies. 
The  rabbits'  eyes  are  by  no  means  ideal  sub- 
stitutes for  human  eyes.  The  corneas  of  rab- 
bits' eyes  are  thinner  than  human  corneas 
and  rabbits  have  far  less  efficient  tear  glands. 
Although  the  nictitating  membrane  in  rab- 
bits' eyes  may  compensate  for  the  lack  of 
the  cleansing  effect  of  tears,  this  Is  by  no 
means  certain. 

Six  to  nine  rabbits  are  used  for  each  test. 
One  eve  of  each  rabbit  is  left  untreated  to 
serve  as  a  control,  while  the  test  substance 
Is  forced  into  the  other  eye.  The  rabbits  may 
or  may  not  be  restrained  in  stocks,  as  shown 
in  the  photo.  Observations  are  made  1.  24, 
48,  72.  and  168  hours  after  treatment.  The 
substtmce  is  then  scored  on  a  scale  ranging 
from  0  to  no  developed  by  Draize  and  his 
colleagues  which  relies  on  the  following 
features: 

(a)  the  development  of  opaqueness  In  the 
cornea, 

(b)  Inflammation  In  the  Iris, 

(c)  Inflammation  of  the  conjunctivae. 
The  total  score  Is  meant  to  give  some  meas- 
ure  of   the   Irritancy   potential   of   the  teat 
substance. 

Twenty-seven  years  after  the  Draize  test 
had  been  developed,  two  American  toxlcolo- 
gists  conducted  a  major  survey  of  Its  reliabil- 
ity. They  distributed  twelve  compounds  to 
twenty-four  government  and  Industrial  lab- 
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termlned  that  the  shampoo  was  an  Irritant 
bv  means  of  the  Draize  test. 


Initiate  action  after  receiving  very  few  let- 
ters. 

TT«A   ♦v^A   alAmAntc    rtf   t h i Q   r'Jnip-TJn    Rfinort 


each  day  In  the  United  States.  That  death, 
he  notes  quietly,  is  their  only  salvation  after 
davs  and  vears  of  horror.  Some  100  million 
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oratories,  Including  Avon,  Colgate-Palmolive, 
General  Poods,  American  Cyanamld  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Directorate  In  Canada.  Each 
was  to  follow  a  set  procedure  In  assessing  the 
eye  irritancy  of  each  compound.  The  Draize 
test  was  found  to  be  unreliable. 

Three  of  the  substances  were  so  mild  that 
no  laboratory  reported  them  as  irritants. 
However,  there  was  wide  variation  on  each 
of  the  remaining  nine  substances.  For  ex- 
ample, after  24  hours,  one  laboratory  reported 
a  median  score  of  7  for  ethoxylated  lauryl 
alcohol  while  another  gave  It  a  79.  These  were 
the  extreme  scores  from  the  twenty-four  dif- 
ferent laboratories;  but  It  means  that  one 
would  report  the  alcohol  as  being  highly  irri- 
tant, while  another  would  report  It  as  being  a 
non-lrrltant.  It  Is  hardly  surprising  that, 
when  the  report  appeared  In  1971,  the  au- 
thors concluded  that: 

"Rabbit  eye  and  skin  procedures  currently 
recommended  by  the  federal  agencies  for  use 
In  the  delineation  of  Irritancy  of  materials 
should  not  be  recommended  as  .standard 
procedures  In  any  new  regulations  Without 
careful  reeducation,  these  tests  result  in 
unreliable  results." 

The  FDA  conducted  a  follow-up  study  and 
concluded  that  the  data  In  the  1971  report 
was  essentially  correct.  However,  the  PDA 
authors  placed  a  different  Interpretation  on 
the  results.  They  argued  that  the  1971  study 
had  made  the  mistake  of  using  the  Draize 
test  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent grades  of  irritants.  Instead,  the  Draize 
test  should  only  be  used  to  distinguish  an 
irritant  from  a  nonirrltant  and  not  to  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  Irritancy.  Using  this 
caveat,  the  FDA  scientists  argued  that  the 
Draize  test  could  be  used  to  evaluate  the 
safety  of  a  substance  In  a  simple  pass-fall 
manner.  Even  In  this  pass-fall  situation, 
here  is  still  no  guarantee  that  a  substance 
which  Is  a  non-lrrltant  In  a  rabbit  will  be 
a  non-lrrltant  In  a  human  eye  and  vice  versa. 

Despite  the  clear  problems  associated  with 
the  Draize  test  and  disagreement  among 
scientists.  It  is  still  being  recommended  as 
a  standard  test  for  eye  Irritants  by  federal 
agencies. 

The  HSUS  has  sent  detailed  arguments  to 
the  government  agencies  Involved,  outlining 
why  the  uralze  test  should  be  dropped  and 
asking  them  to  immediately  fund  research 
into  alternatives.  As  part  of  the  arguments, 
the  HSUS  pointed  out  that  there  are  three 
interlocking  elements  which  lead  to  the  In- 
evitable conclusion  that  the  Draize  test  can 
no  longer  be  justified  as  a  routine  test  for 
eye  irritancy. 

(1)  The  test  will  cause  suffering  and.  In 
some  cases,  a  great  deal  of  suffering  to  the 
rabbits  being  used.  Many  toxlcologlcal  tech- 
nicians have  expressed  strong  feelings 
against  the  test,  especially  In  those  instances 
where  the  rabbits  scream  when  the  test  sub- 
stance Is  Introduced  Into  the  eye. 

(2)  The  Information  produced  by  the  test 
Is  crude  at  best  and  totally  unreliable  at 
worst.  Where  routine  testing  is  carried  out, 
a  test  should  be  highly  reproducible,  espe- 
cially when  many  different  laboratories  are 
involved. 

(3)  The  prospects  for  developing  an  alter- 
native to  the  Draize  test  are  very  good.  How- 
ever, time  and  money  are  required,  and  no 
government  agency  or  commercial  organi- 
zation has  yet  devoted  sufBclent  time, 
money,  or  energy  to  the  task.  The  techniques 
are  available,  but  the  will  to  select  the  best 
one  and  to  validate  It  has,  so  far.  been 
lacking. 

WHAT    ARE   THE    ALTERNATIVES? 

In  April,  1978,  a  contract  research  organi- 
zation in  England  reported  on  the  results  of 
some  preliminary  work  to  develop  a  cell  cul- 
ture alternative  to  the  Draize  test.  Three 
shampoos  of  known  irritancy  (low.  moder- 
ate, and  high)  were  tested.  In  all  cases,  the 
cell  system  distinguished  between  shampoos 


of  high  and  low  irritancy.  The  cell  test  did 
not  reliably  distinguish  between  the  mod- 
erately Irritant  shampoo  and  the  other  two. 
The  organization  stressed  that  the  results 
are  preliminary  and  the  discriminatory 
powers  of  the  test  need  to  be  improved.  They 
concluded  there  Is  "a  basis  for  an  in  vitro 
system  for  the  screening  of  severe  irritants 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Draize  test  •  Partly 
as  a  result  of  this  work  and  of  consumer 
pressure,  several  cosmetic  companies  In 
England  have  collaborated  to  support  fur- 
ther research  by  a  single  scientist  on  tissue 
culture  tests  for  screening  Irritants. 

THE   COSMETIC    INDUSTRY    AND   THE   DRAIZE  TEST 

The  cosmetic  and  toiletries  Industry  is  cur- 
rently estimated  at  a  $10  billion  per  annum 
market.  About  4.000  companies  manufacture 
and  sell  cosmetics.  However,  only  ten  com- 
panies control  approximately  three-flfths  of 
the  total  market  with  Avon.  Bristol  Myers. 
Revlon.  and  Proctor  &  Gamble  leading  the 
Industry  In  1977,  followed  by  Colgate-Palm- 
olive, Gillette,  and  Chesebrough-Ponds,  ac- 
cording to  a  market  survey  by  Frost  & 
Sullivan. 

Some  companies  do  no  animal  testing  and 
yet  market  safe  products  The  reasons  for  this 
lack  of  animal  testing  differ.  For  example. 
Yardley  claims  to  do  r"  animal  testing,  but 
this  is  because  their  product  lines  have  been 
on  the  market  for  a  long  time  and  they  have 
developed  no  new  products  which  would 
require  additional  testing.  If  they  were  to  de- 
velop new  products,  they  probably  would  test 
on  animals.  Some  companies  do  no  animal 
testing  because  of  their  ethical  stand  against 
the  use  of  animals  or  animal  products.  How- 
ever, companies  which  take  an  ethical  stand 
against  animal  testing  are  tiny  when  com- 
pared to  the  industry  giants  and  their  prod- 
ucts are  difficult  to  obtain  except  in  health 
food  stores. 

The  cosmetic  industry  as  a  whole  should 
be  urged  to  make  a  positive  commitment  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  animal  testing  by 
developing  and  validating  adequate  alterna- 
tives. There  have  been  a  number  of  initia- 
tives to  pressure  the  industry  into  making  a 
positive  commitment  to  "alternatives"  but, 
so  far.  without  success.  The  most  recent  and 
probably  most  detailed  effort  was  launched 
by  the  Coalition  to  Stop  Draize  Rabbit  Blind- 
ing Tests  After  a  number  of  efforts  to  Inter- 
est Revlon  to  seek  alternatives.  HSUS's  Dr. 
Rowan  and  Mr  Splra  of  the  Coalition  met 
with  the  Revlon  Vice-President  of  Public 
Affairs.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting,  the  Coali- 
tion was  Invited  to  put  forward  a  proposal 
for  Revlon's  consideration. 

The  proposal  pointed  out  the  scientific  and 
ethical  problems  of  the  Draize  test.  It  asked 
Revlon,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  cosmetic 
industry,  to  approach  the  Cosmetic.  Toiletry 
and  Fragrance  Association  with  a  proposal 
that  the  CTPA  should  organize  a  collabora- 
tive effort  by  the  Industry  to  develop  an  al- 
ternative to  the  Draize  test  which  does  not 
Involve  the  use  of  live  animals.  As  part  of 
the  proposal,  it  was  suggested  that  Revlon 
should  allocate  one  hundredth  of  one  percent 
of  Its  gross  annual  sales  to  the  project  as  an 
indication  of  good  faith. 

Revlon  referred  the  proposed  to  the  CTPA's 
Committee  on  Pharmacology  and  Toxicology 
for  consideration  by  a  subcommittee  which 
had  been  established  to  review  short-term 
testing  procedures  for  the  Industry.  Part  of 
Revlon's  response  to  the  Coalition's  proposal 
reads  as  follows:  "Neither  Revlon.  nor  any 
other  single  company,  can  give  any  assur- 
ances as  to  what  action.  If  any,  this  commit- 
tee, or  any  other  committee  of  the  CTPA. 
may  take  on  this  matter,  except  to  say  that 
it  will  receive  consideration."  Neither  the 
Coalition  nor  HSUS  consider  this  to  be  an 
adequate  response.  If  Revlon  had  committed 
funds  to  the  Idea  of  developing  an  alterna- 
tive prior  to  referring  the  proposal  to  the 
CTPA,  It  might  have  stood  a  better  chance 


of  acceptance  Without  Revlon's  support,  the 
outcome  looks  bleak. 

HUMANE    GROtn^    FORM    COALmON   TO 
ABOLISH   DRAIZE  TEST 

The  creation  of  Henry  Splra.  a  New  York 
City  teacher,  the  Coalition  is  sponsored  by 
the  HSUS  and  other  national  groups  Several 
HSUS  staff  members.  Including  Dr  Andrew 
Rowan  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Ani- 
mal Problems  and  HSUS  President  John  A. 
Hoyt.  are  working  closely  with  Mr  Splra.  who 
is  serving  as  coordinator  More  than  300  local 
animal  welfare  groups  have  added  their  sup- 
port to  the  Coalition  in  response  to  a  national 
appeal . 

A  number  of  steps  have  already  been  taken 
by  the  Coalition  These  initiatives  Include 
letters  to  federal  agencies,  an  approach  to  the 
Cosmetic.  Toiletry  and  Fragrance  Association, 
and  specific  proposal  to  Revlon  to  help  with 
the  development  of  an  alternative  to  the 
Draize  test. 

Unless  the  company  gives  some  early  indi- 
cation that  It  will  actively  support  the  devel- 
opment of  an  alternative  to  the  Draize  test, 
the  Coalition  Is  prepared  to  consider  other 
measures,  including  the  possibility  of  enlist- 
ing consumer  buying  power  by  requesting 
concerned  humanitarians  to  stop  buying 
Revlon  products. 

THE  BUREAUCRATIC  MAZE  AND  THE  DRAIZE 

There  are  several  federal  agencies  which 
require  eye  Irrltancv  testing — either  explic- 
itly or  Implicitly.  These  Include  the  Consum- 
er Product  Safety  Commission,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  The  chart  outlines  their 
areas  of  responsibility  and  the  enabling  legis- 
lation leading  to  Draize  eye  testing 

Both  EPA  and  CPSC  have  based  their  eye 
irritancy  test  requirements  on  the  Draize 
method  in  which  the  albino  rabbit  must  be 
used.  With  regard  to  cosmetics,  the  FDA  has 
no  authority  to  require  test  data  prior  to 
marketing  of  a  new  product,  but  each  new 
product  must  either  be  "adequately  substan- 
tiated for  safety"  or  bear  a  warning  state- 
ment that  "the  safety  of  this  product  has  not 
been  determined" 

Agency,  enabling  legislation,  address,  and 
chemicals  covered: 

Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
(CPSC).  Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Act, 
Associate  Executive  Director.  Hazardous 
Substances  Identification  and  Analysis  (CP 
SC).  Washineton.  DC  20207.  Includes  gen- 
eral household  products  and  consumer  Items 
consisting  of  mixtures  of  chemicals 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA). 
Federal  Insecticide  Fungicide  and  Rodentl- 
clde  Act  iFIFTlAi.  Office  of  Pesticide  Pro- 
grams. EPA.  Washington,  DC  2O460.  Pesti- 
cides. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA), 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (TOSCA). 
Office  of  Toxic  Substances  EPA  Washington, 
DC.  20460.  Chemicals  not  covered  by  other 
three  acts. 

Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA)  Fed- 
eral Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act.  Division  of  Cos- 
metics Technology  PDA.  200  C  Street.  SW 
Washington.  DC  20024,  Includes  cosmetics, 
ophthalmic  products  and  other  therapeutic 
agents. 

OHIO   COURT  RULES  ON  DRAIZI   TEST 

in  January.  1974.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (FDA)  went  to  court  against 
the  producers  of  Beacon  Castile  Shampoo 
with  Lanolin.  A  young  girl  using  the  sham- 
poo had  suffered  eye  damage  after  some 
shampoo  had  gotten  Into  her  eye  The  North- 
ern District  Court  of  Ohio  ruled  In  favor 
of  the  company  The  court  said  FDA  had: 
(a)  failed  to  show  that  the  shampoo  was 
any  more  hazardous  than  similar  products 
on  the  market,  and  (b)  failed  to  show  that 
the  results  of  tests  on  rabbit  eyes  can  be 
extrapolated  to  humans    The  FDA  had  de- 
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pushed  around  myself  and  I  don't  like  to  see  harsh  materials  being  forced  Into  your  eye.  Council  on  Education  and  a  number  of 
others  get  kicked  around  either.  On  the  And  Imagine  being  Imprisoned  in  a  coffin-like  j^j^  associates  on  behalf  ol  the  hjghpr 
domination  scale,  animals  are  on  the  bottom      box  with  only  your  head  sticking  out.  Think      education  conimunitv 
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termlned  that  the  shampoo  was  an  Irritant 
by  means  of  the  Dralze  test. 

The  court  also  ruled  FDA  had  failed  to 
show  that  the  full  concentrate  of  shampoo 
might  get  into  the  user's  eye  under  normal 
conditions  of  use  and  that  the  user  would 
not  ordinarily  flush  the  shampoo  out  of  the 
eye  Immediately. 

In  a  memorandum  dated  February  6.  1974, 
the  FDA  legal  counsel  argued  that  the  PDA 
should.  In  the  future,  have  sound  evidence 
and  a  consistent  medical  and  scientific  ra- 
tionale for  charging  potential  Injury  to 
health.  The  Implications  of  this  argument 
aie  that  the  Dralze  test  does  not  provide 
sound  evidence  for  the  court,  and.  therefore. 
It  Is  arguable  whether  the  test  provides  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  safety  of  a  product. 

STTPPORT    HSTJS    EITORTS    TO    STOP    THE    USE    OF 
THE    DRAIZE    TEST 

It  causes  pain  and  It's  unreliable,  yet  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  cosmetic  companies 
are  still  using  the  Dralze  test.  Why?  Because 
they  haven't  chosen  to  explore  potential  al- 
ternative techniques.  The  economic  Incen- 
tive to  find  a  new  test  for  eye  irritancy  Is 
not  present.  It's  fairly  Inexpensive  to  use  the 
rabbits  Alternatives  may  cost  less  but  the 
difference   Is   not   enough   to  spur  action. 

Reason  has  not  worked  Economic,  social, 
and  political  pressure  are  the  tools  w°  must 
employ  to  end  the  use  of  this  cruel  test.  The 
federal  agencies  and  the  cosmetic  companies 
must  be  convinced  of  our  determination  to 
end  the  pain  and  suffering  to  defenseless 
creatures. 

Your  support  Is  urgently  needed  for  a  vic- 
tory on  the  Dralze  test. 

Your  Individual  action  is  Important,  but 
equally  Important  Is  the  united  action  of 
the  Dralze  Coalition  and  The  HSUS.  Funds 
are  needed  to  continue  to  carry  on  personal 
contacts,  letter  writing  campaigns,  and 
scholarly  research  required  to  make  the  re- 
search community  employ  alternative  test- 
ing methods. 

Send  your  tax-deductible  contribution  to 
The  HSUS  today.  Join  forces  with  The  HSUS 
In  this  essential  movement  to  protect  our 
fellow  creatures. 

Remember.  Just  saying  you  like  animals  Is 
not  enough! 

WHAT    TOU    CAN    DO 

Buy  cosmetics  which  have  been  on  the 
market  for  a  long  time  Usually,  well-esta,b- 
llsbed  or  well-known  fragrances,  lipsticks. 
powders,  etc..  which  have  been  marketed  for 
some  time  have  not  been  tested  on  animals. 

Make  an  effort  to  find  out  if  the  products 
you  regularly  use  have  been  tested  on  ani- 
mals. Ask  sales  clerks,  write  to  the  com- 
panies, read  the  labels 

Write  to  the  Cosmetic.  Toiletry  and  Fra- 
grance Association.  1133-15th  Street  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC  20005.  stating  your  objec- 
tion to  the  Dralze  test.  Ask  that  they  or- 
chestrate a  collaborative  effort  by  the  in- 
dustry to  develop  alternatives  Thev  may 
send  you  a  p&mphlet  entitled:  "Animal  Test- 
ing: What  are  the  Choices?"  This  pamphlet 
Is  directed  to  the  whole  field  of  animal  test- 
ing and  not  Just  the  Dralze  test 

React  to  the  pamphlet!  Write  back  and  ex- 
plain the  results  on  the  1971  survey  which 
revealed  the  unreliability  of  the  Dralze  test. 
Tell  them  about  the  Ohio  court  case  Send 
copies  of  letters  and  replies  to  The  HSUS 

Write  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion stating  your  objection  to  the  Dralze  test. 
Ask  that  FDA  begin  the  search  for  an  alter- 
native now! 

Write  to  the  cosmetics  companies  them- 
selves. Urge  them  to  support  the  search  for 
alternatives.  Ask  them  to  allocate  one- 
hundreth  of  one  percent  of  gross  annual  sales 
to  finding  an  alternative  as  suggested  by  the 
Coalition.  Stress  your  objections  to  the  use 
of  rabbits  by  them  or  comoanies  they  have 
contracted  with  for  research.  Remember, 
every  letter  is  valuable.  Some  companies  will 


Initiate  action  after  receiving  very  few  let- 
ters. 

Use  the  elements  of  this  Close-Up  Report 
to  write  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  your  local 
newspaper.  Send  copies  to  HSUS. 

Write  letters  to  the  editors  of  magazines 
you  read,  especially  magazines  which  carry 
cosmetic  advertising.  Your  letter  might  be 
printed.  Or.  better  yet.  you  may  give  an  edi- 
torial person  an  Idea  for  a  story. 

I  From  the  New  York  Post.  Mar.  27,  19801 

Animail 

(By  Cleveland  Amory) 

I  recently  saw  a  picture  of  rabbits  In  what 
looked  like  old-fashioned  stocks,  like  the 
ones  In  which  they  used  to  put  criminals. 
They  were  In  a  laboratory  I've  heard  that 
cos;metlc  companies  use  rabbits  for  some- 
thing, and  I  have  two  questions.  Is  it  as 
awful  as  it  looks,  and  Is  anything  being  done 
about  It? 

S.H., 
Yorktown  Heights.  N.Y. 

In  answer  to  your  first  question,  what  you 
probably  saw  was  a  picture  of  the  Dralze  Eye 
Test,  named  after  its  developer.  The  rabbits 
are  indeed  restrained  In  a  stock  like  device. 
This  test  is  regularly  used  not  only  by  cos- 
metic companies,  but  by  Just  about  anybody 
else  to  test  anything  which  njay  be  harmful 
to  human  eyes — from  cosmetics  to  lye 

Rabbits  are  used  because  they  are  cheap 
and  nobody  cares  about  them  or  what  hap- 
pens to  them,  and  they  have  the  rotten  luck 
to  have  eyes  which  are  even  more  sensitive 
than  our  eyes  are.  And.  as  If  this  weren't 
enough,  they  have  no  tear  ducts  to  wsish 
away  the  testing  substance 

Rabbits  break  their  backs  trying  to  escape 
In  these  stocks,  and  they  also  go  blind.  As 
philosopher  Tom  Res;an  put  It.  "Consider  how 
very  painful  it  is  to  get  a  mildly  caustic  sub- 
stance, like  face  soap,  in  your  eye.  Now  imag- 
ine a  dose  of  an  Increasingly  caustic  sub- 
stance regularly  administered  directly  to  your 
eye.  And  imagine  that  nothing  is  done  to  al- 
leviate your  pain  and  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
routine,  your  eye  Is  burned  out  of  Its 
socket.  ..." 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  yes. 
something  Is  being  done  about  it.  No  less 
than  300  humane  organizations,  perhaps  the 
largest  coalition  ever,  have  banded  together 
to  fight  this  one  vicious  laboratory  cruelty. 
Furthermore,  they  have  zeroed  in  on  Just  one 
leader  In  the  field.  Revlon  Revlon  is  by  no 
means  the  only  user  of  rabbits  but  it  uses 
a  lot  of  them  and.  as  Henry  Splra.  coordina- 
tor of  the  coalition  writes.  ""None  of  the  2.692 
helpless  rabbits  forced  Into  Revlon's  Research 
Center,  945  Zerega  Avenue.  Bronx,  N  Y  .  are 
given  any  pain  relief  during  these  shameful 
experiments — in  which  helpless  rabbits  are 
enduring  terrible  suffering  even  as  you  read 
these  words."" 

There  are.  of  course,  other  methods  of  test- 
ing. If  you  want  to  know  more  about  these. 
I  suggest  you  write  first  to  Revlon.  and  then 
to  me.  and  I  will  see  that  you  have  an  answer 
to  their  answer  Revlon  has  at  least  ordered 
a  committee  to  study  It. 

Beastly  Treatmewt 
(By  Jane  Gregory) 
"I  don"t  want  to  make  anyone  sick."  said 
Henry  Splra.  quickly  flipping  a  new  slide  onto 
the  screen.  The  photograph  was  of  a  proce- 
dure called  the  Dralze  test  in  which  conscious 
rabbits  have  their  heads  held  In  stocks  for 
up  to  12  days  while  oven  cleaners,  shampoos 
and  assorted  toxic  chemicals  are  forced  Into 
their  eyes. 

There  were  other  pictures — cats  with  elec- 
trodes implanted  in  their  brains,  beagles  bred 
and  sold  for  vivisection,  monkeys  radiated 
and  running  In  a  treadmill  until  death. 

During  the  last  few  years.  Splra  has  col- 
lected detailed  documentation  on  how  more 
than   300,000   laboratory   animals   are   killed 


each  day  In  the  United  States.  That  death, 
he  notes  quietly.  Is  their  only  salvation  after 
days  and  years  of  horror.  Some  100  million 
animals  annually  are  driven  Insane,  suf- 
focated, poisoned,  battered,  radiated,  crushed, 
blinded,  scalded  and  mutilated.  In  85  per 
cent  of  the  cases,  the  torture  Is  administered 
without  anesthesia. 

The  holocaust  of  suffering  and  slaughter 
invariably  is  in  the  name  of  science  and  re- 
search It  is  unfortunate,  we  say,  but  neces- 
sary. If  not  animals,  what?  Better  them  than 
us.  Well-being  lor  humanity  is  the  end  that 
Justifies  the  means. 

Until  recently,  anyone  questioning  the 
morality  of  animal  experimentation  was  usu- 
ally dismissed  as  part  of  the  lunatic  fringe, 
a  hopeless  sentimentalist  or  both.  Today,  that 
perception  is  changing,  in  large  part  due  to 
animal  rights  activists  who  dare  to  chal- 
lenge not  only  the  ethics  Involved  but  also 
the  reliability  and  practical  value  of  such 
research. 

There  are  animal  protection  organizations, 
writers,  public  officials,  scientists  (Including 
Nobel  laureates),  students  and  a  variety  of 
laymen. 

And  then  there  is  Henry  Splra.  a  man  clear- 
ly in  a  class  by  himself  because  of  the  Impres- 
sive list  of  specific  reforms  he  has  organized 
and  pushed  in  a  style  no  individual  or  orga- 
nization has  ever  matched. 

A  political  pragmatlst,  this  English  teacher 
given  to  sneakers  and  baggy  trousers  Is  totally 
dedicated. 

Spiras  accomplishments  include  spear- 
heading the  successful  battle  against  an 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  pro- 
gram in  which  experimenters  mutilated 
hundreds  of  living  cats  and  kittens,  slicing 
into  their  brains,  cutting  out  their  eyes,  sub- 
jecting them  to  terminal  electro-physiologi- 
cal studies  and  other  horrors. 

The  grisly  work  went  on  In  secret  and  cost 
an  estimated  $435,000  in  grants.  The  pur- 
pose? Observing  the  changes  In  the  altered 
animals'  sex  lives.  Even  after  Splra  started 
focusing  public  attention  on  the  situation, 
the  museum  defended  the  experiments  on 
the  basis  of  its  "freedom  to  study  whatever  It 
chooses  without  regard  to  Its  demonstrable 
practical  value." 

Splra  also  led  the  campaign  to  repeal  New 
York's  law  requiring  shelters  to  surrender 
animals  to  research  laboratories  and  another 
effort  that  ended  Amnesty  International's 
electrocution  experimentation  The  organiza- 
tion, which  works  against  political  torture, 
was  shocking  pigs  to  determine  if  humans 
could  be  tortured  with  electric  shocks  with- 
out receiving  permanent  scars.  "We  con- 
vinced them  that  even  if  they  found  out 
what  they  were  looking  for.  it  wouldn't  do 
them  any  good  anyway,"'  Splra  explains.  "If 
the  torturers  were  worried  about  It,  they 
would  Just  kill  their  victims  "' 

Splra  acquired  his  tactical  skills  from  long 
personal  involvement  In  trade  union  reform, 
the  civil  rights  movement  and  Vietnam  War 
protests.  Anyone  who  sends  him  money  to 
help  his  crusade  receives  that  contribution 
back.  He  never  gets  paid  for  his  efforts.  He 
prefers  the  freedom  to  act  on  his  own  con- 
science without  financial  strings. 

A  teacher  in  a  New  York  public  high 
school,  he  spent  his  youth  In  the  Merchant 
Marine  Then  there  was  a  hitch  In  the  /.rmy 
during  the  Korean  War,  time  on  an  assembly 
line  and  assorted  other  Jobs  before  he  worked 
his  way  through  college  into  his  teaching 
Job. 

"I've  been  Involved  In  the  human  rights 
movement  since  I  was  a  kid.  really,"  he  ex- 
plained recently  before  addressing  an  audi- 
ence gathered  at  the  Antl -Cruelty  Society,  a 
local  member  of  a  national  coalition  Splra  Is 
forming  to  abolish  the  Dralze  test. 

"'About  four  or  five  years  ago,  I  saw  animal 
rights  as  an  extension  of  the  same  thing  I  had 
been  into.  "There  are  connections  between  all 
struggles    for    Justice.    I    don"t    like    to    get 
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pushed  around  myself  and  I  don't  like  to  see 
others  get  kicked  around  either.  On  the 
domination  scale,  animals  are  on  the  bottom 
of  the  whole  heap.  What  gives  us  the  right 
to  take  their  lives  Just  because  we  have  the 
power  to  do  It?  Also,  animals  can't  organize 
in  their  own  defense.  For  me,  it's  a  matter  of 
consistency. 

""The  crucial  point  Is  that  animals  are  not 
things.  They  have  feelings.  Their  life  means 
as  much  to  them  as  my  life  means  to  me  or 
yours  means  to  you.  Plesisure  and  pain  are  as 
vivid  to  them  as  they  are  to  you  and  me. 
What  gives  me  the  right  to  mess  them  over 
unless  I  accept  the  idea  that  might  make 
right,  of  tyranny? 

"'Right  aren"t.  or  shouldn't  be.  based  on 
popularity  or  intelligence  or  sex  or  age.  I 
think  what"s  happening  Is  the  same  thing  as 
doing  the  experimental  surgery  on  retarded 
children  or  the  syphilis  experiments  on  poor 
blacks  or  testing  placebos  on  poor  Mexican 
women.  All  these  groups  are  vulnerable  and 
not  able  to  do  anything  about  It.  "They  can"t 
fight  back,  they  don't  have  access  to  power 
channels.  And  as  long  as  there's  grant  money 
available,  the  experimenters  don't  care." 

Now  a  strict  ethical  vegetarian  ("I  don't 
eat  them  and  I  don't  wear  them"),  Splra 
nonetheless  recognizes  that  appealing  for 
support  on  the  ground  of  morality  alone  Is 
futile.  Ho  has,  therefore,  challenged  the  po- 
sition that  animal  experimentation  is  essen- 
tial to  the  mental  and  physical  health  of 
humans. 

"The  elegance  of  science  can  be  measured 
by  its  capacity  to  predict.  Here  we  are  with  I 
don't  know  how  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  animals  tortured  and  killed  and  with  all 
this  killing,  all  this  Infilctlng  of  pain  and 
what  good  has  it  done  for  humans?  We 
should  be  the  healthiest  nation  on  £:arth. 

"All  behavorlal  testing,  including  Pavlov, 
has  not  done  one  thing  to  raise  the  quality 
of  one  person's  life  ever.  How  Is  It  going  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  by  creating  more 
victims?" 

Medical  tests  are  equally  vulnerable,  he  be- 
lieves. "The  research  community  Itself  is 
questioning  their  validity.  Nobel  Prize  laure- 
ate biologist  James  Watson  has  branded  the 
war  on  cancer  a  'total  sham'  and  "political 
log-rolling."  David  Kennedy,  a  commissioner 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  has 
stated  that.  'Compared  with  most  other  con- 
temporary biological  techniques,  animal  test- 
ing is  crude,  cumbersome,  and  expensive.' 

"We  know  how  to  produce  tumors  In 
animals  but  what  do  we  know  about  hu- 
mans? Animal  testing  has  been  Institution- 
alized. The  reason  they  have  to  keep  doing 
these  really  crude  experiments  Is  that  that's 
where  the  money  Is.  The  government  says 
even  if  other  tests  are  developed  you  still 
have  to  test  animals.  It's  Kafka,  almost  as  If 
we're  programmed  from  the  time  we  start 
slicing  up  frogs  in  school  to  believe  that 
science  and  research  Is  hacking  up  animals. 
Eighty  to  90  percent  of  cancers  are  environ- 
mentally caused,  but  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  funds  go  to  studies  of  Incidence  and 
trends  of  cancer  In  human  populations.  It"s 
crazy. 

"There's  no  relevance  between  what  the 
experimenters  are  doing  and  science.  It's  antl- 
sclence  because  they're  against  progress  and 
pushing  things  forward.  It's  not  rational  to 
do  tests  that  you  know  the  answer  to  In 
school  that  have  been  done  hundreds  and 
millions  of  times  before. 

"In  a  way.  the  measure  of  a  society  is  how 
it  treats  those  who  are  powerless.  I  don't 
think  we're  doing  too  well." 

SpiKA'a  Test  Case 

Henry  Snlra's  current  camnalgn  is  aimed 
at  abolishing  the  Dralze  eye  Irritation  test. 
Here  Is  an  excerpt  of  hla  description  of  that 
issue. 

"Think  what  It  feels  like  to  get  just  a  little 
soap  In  your  eye.  Now.  Imagine,  increasingly 


harsh  materials  being  forced  Into  your  eye. 
And  imagine  being  Imprisoned  in  a  coffin-like 
box  with  only  your  head  sticking  out.  Think 
of  the  trauma,  the  panic  and  the  burning 
pain  That's  the  life  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
laboratory  rabbits. 

"And  despite  the  unimaginable  suffering, 
the  research  community  Itself  reports  that 
results  from  the  Dralze  test  are  crude  and 
unreliable.  For  instance,  a  comprehensive 
study  by  Weil  and  Scale  of  26  laboratories 
found  'extreme  variation'  in  evaluating  the 
same  chemicals  on  rabbits'  eyes:  Yet.  this 
grotesque  test  has  remained  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  last  35  years.  We  want  to  stop  the 
cruel  Dralze  rabbit  bllndlngs.  And  we  can  do 
it  together. 

"To  date,  despite  massive  publicity  and 
signlflccnt  funding,  not  one  single  animal 
test  has  been  displaced  by  alternatives,  even 
though  much  research  has  been  generated 
concerning  the  accuracy  and  reliability  of  al- 
ternatives. 

"We  will  challenge  the  archaic  ritual 
whereby  regulatory  agencies  force  the  test- 
ing of  every  chemical  on  tens  of  millions  of 
animals.  We'll  focus  on  a  single,  grotesque, 
massively  used  and  particularly  vulnerable 
live  animal  test,  the  Dralze  rabbit  eye  muti- 
lations, as  a  specific,  concrete  target." 


PROTECTION  OP  HUMAN  SUBJECTS 
IN  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  currently  underway  in  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  an  ef- 
fort to  draft  final  regulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  human  subjects  in  research 
projects  supported  by,  or  conducted  in  in- 
stitutions that  receive.  Federal  funds. 

This  is  an  undertaking  with  profound 
implications  and  sweeping  consequences, 
and  it  warrants  close  attention  by  the 
Congress.  For,  as  with  most  exercises  of 
Federal  regulatory  power,  it  entails  a 
careful  balancing  of  quite  different  inter- 
ests and  objectives.  On  the  one  hand, 
human  beings  must  be  safeguarded  from 
being  harmed  by  research  projects  in 
which  they  are  subjects.  On  the  other 
hand,  free  inquiry  and  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  require  a  minimum  of  cwi- 
straints  on  the  research  enterprise.  Of 
particular  concern  in  the  present  in- 
stance is  the  transition  from  biomedical 
research — where  the  physical  well-being 
of  the  subjects  may  be  involved — to  social 
science  research,  which  frequently  en- 
tails nothing  more  invasive  than  obser- 
vation or  opinion-polling. 

In  order  to  widen  the  understanding 
of  these  sensitive,  complex  and  contro- 
versial matters,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  items  be  printed  In 
full  in  the  Record. 

First.  An  article  by  Robert  Reinhold 
from  the  April  23  1980  New  York  Times. 

Second.  An  article  by  Prof.  Ithiel  De 
Sola  Pool  from  the  spring,  1980  issue  of 
the  Public  Interest  entitled  "The  New 
Censorship  of  Social  Standards."  I  would 
note  that  Professor  Pool,  himself  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  thoughtful  suid  vigilant  social  scien- 
tist to  have  participated  in  the  debate 
over  these  matters  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Third.  A  letter  to  P.  William  Dommel, 
Jr.  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
from  Prof.  James  Q.  Wilson  of  Harvard 
University. 

Fourth.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Dommel  from 
President  Jack  Peltason  of  the  American 


Council  on  Education  and  a  number  of 
his  associates,  on  behalf  of  the  higher 
education  community. 

Fifth.  An  analysis  of  the  proposed 
HEW  regulatiMis  by  Professor  Pool, 
dated  September  9,  1979. 

Sixth.  An  article  by  Prof.  Paul  Seabury 
in  the  August  1979  issue  of  the  American 
Spectator  entitled  "The  New  School  Tie." 

Seventh.  An  exchange  of  letters  be- 
tween myself  and  former  HEW  Secretary 
Califano  in  early  19T9,  dealing  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects,  recommendations  that  under- 
lay the  proposed  regulations  issued  by 
HEW  last  summer  and  the  final  regula- 
tions now  being  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 

I  From  the  New  York  TlmM,  Apr.  33,  1980) 

Guidelines  on  Studies  of  Humans  Stim 

Protest 

revised  rules  will  be  issued  this  suiciCKa 
(By  Robert  Reinhold) 

Washington.  April  21 — A  dozen  little- 
known  Federal  offlclals  begin  a  task  tomorrow 
that,  when  it  is  finished  this  summer.  wlU 
profoundly  Influence  the  way  medical  and 
behavioral  research  is  done  In  this  country 
for  years  to  come. 

The  deliberations  of  these  officials  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  other  agen- 
cies will  be  watched  closely,  and  with  some 
trepidation,  by  the  scholarly  world.  For  tbeae 
powerful  bureaucrats  are  charged  with  writ- 
ing new  Federal  regulations  to  prevent  the 
kinds  of  abuse  of  human  beings  by  medical 
and  social  experimenters  that  have  stirred 
wide  public  outrage  in  recent  years 

An  earlier  version  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions has  already  evoked  a  storm  of  protest — 
but  also  some  praise — from  scholars,  par- 
ticularly from  social  scientists  and  historians 
Ithiel  de  Sola  Pool,  a  political  scientist  at 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
who  is  leading  a  campaign  against  the  regu- 
lations, has  called  them  ""grossly  Improper"" 
and  an  '"unconstitutional"  Infringement  on 
free  speech 

The  proposed  regulations  set  forth  new 
ground  rules  by  which  Institutions  receiv- 
ing research  money  from  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  must  review 
and  approve  research  undertaken  by  their 
professors  and  students. 

All  but  certain  exempted  categories  of  hu- 
man research  would  have  to  get  prior  ap- 
proval from  a  sjjeclal  campus  ethics  board, 
called  an  institutional  review  board,  or  I.B3.. 
which  must  determine  whether  the  re- 
searchers have  taken  care  to  protect  tb« 
subjects  from  undue  harm.  The  rules  would 
apparently  extend  this  concept  beyond  medi- 
cal research,  in  which  the  possible  risk  from 
unproven  drugs  or  novel  surgery  is  clear-cut 
to  the  realm  of  social  and  historical  research 
in  which  the  risk.  If  any,  U  often  Indirect 
and  very  speculative. 

Research  Is  defined  very  broadly  as  any 
"formal  investigation  designed  to  develop  or 
contribute  genersJlzable  knowledge.""  Critics 
contend  that  the  regulations  would  carry  the 
Federal  Government  far  beyond  its  legal 
mandate  and  would  trample  academic  free- 
dom, curtail  free  speech  and  undermine  the 
quality  of  research 

At  first  glance,  the  proposed  regulation* 
seem  to  Invite  odd  situations.  For  example,  a 
strict  reading  might  force  a  historian  aeekUig 
to  Interview  a  former  President  to  get  the 
approval  of  his  school  and  perhaps  even 
the  written  ""informed  consent""  of  the  sub- 
ject. Or  a  political  scientist  might  have  to  ask 
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permission  to  read  the  remarks  of  politicians 
In  a  newspaper. 

Professor  Pool  and  other  scholars  main- 
tain that  this  would  Impose  restrictions 
that  would  not  affect  them  If  they  were 
Journalists 

The  regulation  writers  and  their  academic 
defenders  say  that  such  literal  and  absured 
reduction  of  their  meaning  Is  unwarranted. 
But  they  concede  that  the  final  regulations 
will  have  to  be  more  precisely  worded. 

COMPLAtNTS   ABOUT  RED  TAPE 

Research  Institutions  have  long  com- 
plained that  the  existing  regulations,  dating 
to  1967.  have  bogged  them  down  In  red  tape 
because  of  the  need  to  give  full  ethical  re- 
view to  all  research.  The  rules  are  so  vague 
that  different  Institutions  have  Interpreted 
them  In  vastly  dlffs-ent  ways,  some  finding 
possible  risk  In  all  work  and  others  seeing 
few  risks.  Rosalyn  Yalow.  a  Nobel  Prize- 
winning  medical  physicist  at  the  Bronx  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  recently 
complained  to  a  Congressional  committee 
that  she  had  to  get  a  review  board's  approval 
Just  to  use  urine  specimens  that  were  to  be 
discarded.  The  new  regulations  would  allow 
such  use,  along  with  collection  of  such 
things  as  nail  clipping  sweat  and  "deciduous 
teeth"  after  only  a  cursory  review.  The  pro- 
posed rules  call  for  "expedited"  reviews  in 
cases  Involving  minimal  risk 

The  efforts  to  devise  new  rules  for  research 
on  humans  serves  well  to  Illustrate  the  cum- 
bersome, even  tortured,  way  In  which  policy 
on  scientific  and  other  matters  is  made  in 
WEishlngton.  It  has  been  eight  years  since 
Congress  passed  the  National  Research  Act. 
setting  up  the  National  Commission  for  the 
Protection  of  Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical 
and  Behavioral  Research  In  1978.  the  com- 
mission  finally  recommended  new  rules. 

Last  August  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  an  arm  of  H.E.W..  substantially  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  planned  rules  brought  more  than 
400  written  responses  from  scientists  and  in- 
stitutions. When  the  committee  cocnpletes 
Its  work  on  the  final  regulations.  Its  pro- 
posals will  be  subject  to  further  comment 
and  to  approval  from  many  different  officials 
Including  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare 

Charles  R.  McCarthy,  head  of  the  health 
Institutes'  Office  for  the  Protection  from  Re- 
search Risks,  Is  the  committee's  chairman 

The  proposed  rules  are  the  result  of  some 
shocking  reports  of  Insensltlvlty  on  the  part 
of  physicians  and  scholars  In  the  past  to- 
ward the  subjects  of  their  research. 

In  1963  a  researcher  at  the  Jewish  Chronic 
Disease  Hospital  In  Brooklyn  was  reported 
to  have  injected  live  cancer  cells  Into  elderly, 
noncancerous  patients.  In  Alabama.  Public 
Health  Service  doctors  allowed  a  grcup  of 
poor  black  men  with  svphlllls  to  go  un- 
treated to  study  the  long-term  effects  of 
that  disease.  In  1961.  a  psychologist  at  Yale 
University  deceived  subjects  into  believing 
that  they  were  inflicting  painful  electric 
shocks  on  others  In  a  •learning"  experiment. 
Many  gave  the  'shocks'  but  were  wracked 
with  remorse  and  guilt. 

What  has  particularly  enraged  and  per- 
plexed scholars  is  that  the  proposed  regu- 
lations give  the  Institutional  review  boards 
the  authority  not  only  to  assess  the  risks 
to  subjects  but  to  determine  If  the  research 
methods  are  "appropriate"  to  the  objectives 
of  the  research  and  the  field  of  study  This 
seems  to  give  the  review  board,  which  Is 
made  up  of  at  least  five  members,  including 
a  nonsclentlst,  the  authority  to  Judge  re- 
search In  areas  in  which  It  ml«ht  have  no 
expertise. 

Gerald  J    Lleberman,  dean  of  research  at 

Stanford     University,     calls    the     proposals 

frightening. "  and  argues  that  the  quality 

of  research  should  be  left  to  the  traditional 

nwthod  of  peer  review.  But  the  stickiest 


point  may  be  N.I.H.'s  attempt  to  extend  the 
biomedical  model  to  the  social  sciences.  The 
rules  would  define  a  human  subject  as  any- 
one about  whom  a  researcher  has  obtained 
"Identifiable  information  "  This  would  seem 
to  apply  even  to  taking  notes  from  a  news- 
paper The  commission  originally  defined  It 
as   "Identifiable  private  Information." 

The  regulation  writers,  aware  of  the  social 
science  problem,  proposed  a  series  of  exemp- 
tions meant  to  relieve  them  of  the  burdens 
of  the  review  process.  However.  In  so  doing 
they  seem  to  have  made  things  worse.  For 
example,  the  rules  would  exempt  research 
Involving  the  observation  of  public  behavior 
and  the  study  of  documents,  records  or  path- 
ological specimens — but  only  If  the  Infor- 
mation Is  recorded  so  that  subjects  cannot 
be  Identified.  This  would  seem  to  compel  a 
scholar  to  get  permission  to  read  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Similarly,  survey  research  Is  exempted,  but 
only  If  It  does  not  deal  with  "sensitive 
topics"  such  as  sexual  behavior  or  illegal 
conduct.  Scholars  point  out  that  Journalists 
write  about  such  things  with  no  restrictions 

"The  root  problem  lies  In  the  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  kind  of  harm  risked 
by  some  biomedical  research  and  the  kind 
that  can  occur  in  some  social  research," 
wrote  Prof.  Edward  L.  PattuUo.  a  social  psy- 
chologist at  Harvard,  In  the  March  Issue  of 
IRB:  A  Review  of  Human  Subject  Research, 
published  by  the  Hastings  Center.  "The  pos- 
sible harm  that  Inheres  In  most  social  re- 
search Is  of  a  kind  that  we  decided  long  ago 
we  must  risk  as  the  necessary  price  for  a 
free  society,"  he  wrote. 

But  even  Professor  Pattullo  recognizes 
that  social  research  can  potentially  harm  Its 
subjects.  Anthropologists,  for  example,  par- 
ticipated In  Project  Camelot,  a  federally 
sponsored  study  of  South  American  Indians. 
Innocent  villagers  cheerfully  cooperated  In 
the  study,  whose  underlying  purpose  was  to 
devise  counterlnsurgency  plans  against 
them. 

Such  Instances  have  led  some  social  scien- 
tists to  support  the  proposed  regulations. 
For  example.  Kenneth  C.  Prewltt.  head  of  the 
Social  Science  Research  Council,  finds  them 
"a  major  step  forward  on  the  whole,"  al- 
though he  still  has  reservations  about  their 
application  to  survey  research. 

And  Prof.  Bernard  Barber,  a  sociologist  at 
Columbia  University  who  has  studied  the  be- 
havior of  the  scientific  profession,  decries 
what  he  calls  the  "absolutist  stand"  taken 
by  scholars  like  Professor  Pool.  "They  do 
not  ever  want  supervision  by  their  col- 
leagues." he  said.  "But  It  does  not  hurt  to 
have  one's  consciousness  raised." 

Robert  J  Levlne,  a  Yale  medical  professor 
who  Is  editor  of  the  Journal  IRB,  also  largely 
supports  the  new  rules.  But  he  prefers  to 
exempt  certain  broad  areas  of  research, 
mainly  social,  from  prior  approval.  Instead 
he  suggests  a  mechanism  by  which  research- 
ers who  harm  their  subjects  In  such  work 
be  punished  afterward.  "We  spend  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  time  reviewing  research 
that  presents  little  problem,"  said  Dr.  Le- 
vlne, who  Is  on  Yale's  24-member  review 
board. 

[From  the  Public  Interest,  Spring  1980) 
The  New  Censobship  of  Social  Research 
(By  Ithlel  De  Sola  Pool) 
This  Is  a  story  of  bureaucratic  elephan- 
tiasis. It  starts  with  a  1963  Incident  In  which 
Sloan-Ketterlng  researchers  injected  live 
cancer  cells  Into  patients  for  an  experiment. 
This  led  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to 
seek  ways  to  protect  Itself  from  possible 
scandalous  behavior  by  its  grantees.  When 
It  made  grants,  the  Public  Health  Service 
required  the  recipient  Institutions  to  set  up 
review  boards  to  check  that  subjects  In  the 
experiments  It  was  supporting  not  be  sub- 
jected to  untoward  risks  Prom  those  reason- 
able precautions  we  have  come  to  a  point 


where  regulations  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  will  require 
that  a  university  student  or  professor, 
whether  he  is  funded  by  HEW  or  not,  secure 
permission  from  a  censorship  board  before 
he  even  interviews  anyone! 

In  Its  Initial  procedures  the  Public  Health 
Service  was  sensitive  to  the  dangers  of  bu- 
reaucratic oversight,  and  asked  universities 
and  hospitals  to  set  up  their  own  boards  to 
do  the  policing  Then  In  the  late  1960's  and 
early  1970's  application  of  the  procedures 
was  extended  from  Public  Health  Service 
grants  and  contracts  to  grants  and  contracts 
by  any  part  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  By  1974  the  "E"  and 
"W"  parts  of  HEW  discovered  that  rules  and 
guidelines  that  had  been  drafted  In  the  "H" 
part  applied  to  them,  too  By  that  time, 
"harm"  to  human  subjects  had  been  con- 
strued to  mean  not  only  physical  harm  but 
"psychological"  and  '"social""  harm  as  well. 
Possible  breaches  of  confidentiality  were  In- 
creasingly treated  as  Justifying  Institutional 
Review  Board  (IRB)  control,  as  much  as  did 
risks  of  bodily  harm. 

After  1974  the  rules  were  broadened  In 
still  another  way  HEW"s  obligation  to  pro- 
tect humEm  subjects  was  Interpreted  as  re- 
quiring the  Department  to  withhold  grants 
from  Institutions  that  mistreated  human 
subjects,  whether  or  not  the  abuse  took  place 
In  research  that  HEW  was  supporting.* 
Thus,  as  In  affirmative  action  cases.  HEW- 
alded  Institutions  were  told  that  they  had 
to  apply  IRB  procedures  to  all  research  on 
human  subjects,  not  Just  to  research  done 
under  HEW  grants. 

By  1974  there  was  enough  confusion  as  to 
just  what  the  scope  of  the  regulations  was. 
or  what  It  should  be.  that  Congress  passed 
two  amendments  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  One  amendment.  In  what  was  called 
the  National  Research  Act  (PL.  93-348). 
specifies  that  applications  by  an  Institution 
to  HEW  for  grants  or  contracts  must  be  ac- 
companied by  "assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  It  has  established  (In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  which  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe)  a  board  (to  be  known  as  an 
Institutional  Review  Board')  to  review  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  involving 
human  subjects  conducted  at  or  sponsored 
by  such  entity  In  order  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  human  subjects  of  such  research." 

No  definition  of  "human  subject"  or  of 
"behavioral  research"  was  given.  There  was 
no  clue  as  to  whether  It  Included  social  or 
political  research  The  wording  Is  obscure 
also  as  to  what  authority.  If  any.  the  Secre- 
tary has  to  control  research.  The  only  thing 
that  Is  clear  Is  that  he  or  she  must  be  as- 
sured that  an  IRB  exists.  Conscious  of  the 
confusion  and  the  variety  of  ways  the  rules 
were  being  Interpreted.  Coneress  also,  in  an- 
other amendment  to  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  mandated  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Commission  for  the  Protection  of 
Human  Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Be- 
havioral Research. 

The  Secretary  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion three  MD.'s.  three  lawyers,  a  physi- 
ological psychologist,  a  behavioral  biolo- 
gist In  a  medical  school,  a  professor 
of  blo-ethlcs  at  a  medical  school,  a 
professor  of  Christian  ethics,  and  a  black 
woman.  No  social  scientists  were  Included,  a 


•  Since  this  article  was  drafted,  Joan  Bern- 
stein, General  Counsel  of  HEW,  stated  In  a 
letter  to  The  Sew  York  Times  that  the  pres- 
ent rules  apply  only  to  research  funded  by 
HEW.  but  that  the  proposed  rules  would 
apf)ly  to  all  university  social  research.  This 
Interpretation  of  the  present  rules  is  a  wel- 
come correction.  Universities  for  some  time, 
however,  have  been  given  the  clear  Impres- 
sion that  all  research  is  already  bound  by  the 
HEW  rules  and  have  acted  on  that  under- 
standing There  has  been  considerable  con- 
fusion on  this  Issue,  and  it  ought  to  be 
straightened  out. 
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an  Individual  scholar  are  far  leas  likely  to 
rto  slmilflcant  harm  than  are  large-scale  sur- 


Thelr  statement  notes  that  the  bill  that  set 

up  the  National  Commission  for  the  Protec- 

_*  <T..».««   c3iiVita/«fe   froQtc  niiit*  differ- 


sues  that  carry  the  regulations  beyond  the 
biomedical  sphere  In  which  the  Senator  has 
had  a  keen  Interest.  Yet  the  rule-drafting 
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clue  perhaps  to  what  the  Secretary  assumed 
was  the  Commission's  field  of  action.  But  the 
Commission  saw  Its  task  in  grander  terms. 
Unrestrained  by  humility  or  wisdom,  the 
Commission  after  42  months  produced  a  re- 
port that  can  charitably  be  described  as  an 
Ignorant  exercise  In  unabashed  authori- 
tarianism. 

The  Commission  chose  not  to  limit  Itself 
to  protecting  subjects  from  the  medical 
risks  with  which  the  whole  discussion  began. 
but  Instead  set  out  to  assure  the  "ethical" 
conduct  of  research.  Furthermore,  It  seemed 
obvious  to  the  Commission  that  there  should 
be  no  double  standard.  The  ethical  principles 
that  applied  to  HEW-sponsc«^d  research 
should  be  applied  to  all  research  using  hu- 
man subjects.  The  Commission  also  conclud- 
ed that  harm  was  not  Just  a  medical  matter: 
researchers  could  also  do  psychological  and 
social  harm  to  their  subjects.  According  to 
this  argument  IRB's  should  not  be  limited 
to  biomedical  or  experimental  research  but 
should  also  review  social  research.  Even  un- 
funded questionnaires  or  survey  studies 
should  be  subjected  to  prior  review.  Having 
received  this  report  HEW  announced  a  rule- 
making, to  revise  Its  regulations  and  to  take 
account  of  the  advice  It  had  been  given. 

Political  scientists,  sociologists,  historians, 
and  economists,  for  the  most  part,  did  not 
even  know  that  this  attack  an  their  freedom 
of  action  was  taking  place — and  Indeed  most 
still  do  not.  There  had  been  only  sporadic 
cases  In  which  IRB's  had  tried  to  exercise 
authority  beyond  questions  of  physical  risk, 
though  the  number  of  such  cases  was  In- 
creasing. Internal  HEW  documents  at  that 
time  were  already  referring  to  the  frequent 
use  of  IRB's  to  stop  research  that  might 
cause  political  trouble  for  a  university,  and 
to  the  growing  rage  of  social  scientists  at  the 
application  of  IRB  procedures  to  them.  For 
example,  an  IRB  Initially  tried  to  stop 
Michael  Ross'  Interview  study  of  resistance 
to  Boston  school  desegregation  on  the  ground 
that  the  respondents'  replies,  If  subpoenaed, 
might  provide  evidence  of  violation  of  the 
law.  Cases  like  that  only  gradually  began  to 
enter  the  consciousness  of  the  social  science 
community. 

The  protests  received  by  HEW  against  the 
rulemaking,  though  not  many,  were  enough 
so  thai  officials  of  the  Department  realized 
they  had  a  thorny  problem.  The  rule  drafters 
tried  to  solve  the  problem  by  drawing  up  a 
list  of  specific  kinds  of  research  that  would 
be  exempted  from  review.  That  list  went 
through  various  drafts,  was  leaked  to  the 
social  science  associations  for  their  com- 
ments, became  the  focus  of  an  internecine 
battle  between  the  Secretary's  office  and  the 
administration  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  (NIH),  but  In  the  end  kept  social 
and  Interview  research  under  prior  review, 
though  with  specific  exceptions. 

The  proposed  regulations  that  the  bu- 
reaucracy had  prepared,  and  was  pushing 
on  the  Secretary,  were  signed  by  Joseph 
Callfano — along  with  a  large  mass  of  other 
papers — only  after  he  was  fired,  and  on  his 
last  day  In  office.  "Whether,  as  his  friends 
aver,  they  slipped  through  Inadvertently  in 
the  mass  of  documents,  or,  as  his  enemies 
assert,  they  represented  his  personal  belief 
on  which  he  now  had  to  act,  time  pressure 
stopped  a  process  of  Interest-group  conflict 
that  had  been  Impeding  action. 

And  so,  on  August  14,  1979,  the  proposed 
regulations  appeared  In  the  Federal  Register 
and  a  comment  period  ending  on  November 
14  was  announced.  The  regulations  are  now 
being  revised  and  can  be  expected  to  be  fi- 
nalized about  a  year  from  now  in  a  form 
about  which  we  can  only  speculate.  Thus 
all  we  can  do  at  present  is  describe  the  am- 
biguous rules  now  in  force  (which  are  only 
sporadically  enforced,  but  which  In  most 
universities  are  Interpreted  as  already  re- 
quiring prior  review  of  political  and  social 


Interview  studies),  as  well  as  the  quite  un- 
ambiguous proposed  rules. 

THE  PROPOSED  RtJLES  ABOtTT  "HUMAN  SUBJECTS" 

The  proposed  HEW  regulations  on  research 
using  human  subjects  contain  a  definition 
of  a  human  subject.  A  human  subject  Is  "an 
Individual  about  whom  an  Investigator 
(Whether  professional  or  student)  conduct- 
ing research  obtains  1)  data  through  Inter- 
vention or  Interaction  with  the  person,  or 
2)  Identifiable  information  "  A  conversation 
or  Interview  Is  clearly  Interaction  with  a  per- 
son. A  file  of  clippings  from  newspapers  Is 
clearly  Identifiable  Information.  So  If  a  pro- 
fessor talks  to  a  politician  for  his  research 
or  If  a  student  copies  down  how  Congress- 
men voted  on  a  bill,  they  are  both  "using 
human  subjects"  and  should  get  permission 
from  a  review  board  first 

The  proposed  regulations  specify  that  "prior 
and  continuing  review  and  approval  by  an 
Institutional  Review  Board  Is  required  for 
the  conduct  of  all  research  Involving  human 
subjects  not  funded  by  the  Department." 
The  sanction  behind  the  requirement  Is  the 
possible  loss  of  HEW  funding  for  other  proj- 
ects at  the  Institution  In  other  words,  the 
massive  HEW  support  of  American  univer- 
sities win  be  used  as  a  sledge  hammer  to 
compel  prior  review  of  non-HEW  research 

The  proposed  regulations  extend  the  scope 
of  IRB  authority  far  beyond  that  necessary 
to  prevent  harm  to  subjects.  The  regulations 
say  that:  "In  order  to  give  Its  approval,  the 
Board  must  determine  that  all  of  the  fol- 
lowing requirements  are  satisfied :  ( 1 )  The 
research  methods  are  appropriate  to  the 
objectives  of  the  research  and  the  field  of 
study.  .  .  ."  The  censorship  board  is  now  to 
be  a  judge  of  scientific  soundness'  And  the 
proposed  regulations  apply  to  all  research 
"by"  or  "at"  Institutions  receiving  HEW 
funds  So  a  university  must  regulate  even 
the  work  of  a  visiting  scholar  rr  risk  losing 
Its  HEW  funds. 

Thomas  Bartlett,  the  President  of  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  has 
described  these  regulations  as  either  absurd 
or  revolutionary.  If,  as  Is  most  likely,  no  one 
pays  much  attention  to  them,  they  are 
absurd.  If  by  any  chance  they  ever  get  en- 
forced, they  would  be  revolutionary  The 
regulations  would  change  the  whole  nature 
of  a  university,  transforming  It  from  a  loose 
community  of  Independent  scholars,  each 
doing  research  at  his  own  will.  Into  a  dis- 
ciplined staff  whose  research  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  controlled  because  the  actions  of 
each  puts  at  risk  the  Income  of  all  the 
others. 

The  regtilatlons  would  firmly  establish 
prior  restraint  In  America.  The  recent  Wis- 
consin Progressive  case  (Involving  a  maga- 
zine planning  to  publish  on  article  utilizing 
mistakenly  declassified  Information  on 
building  an  atomic  bomb)  settled  little  In 
terms  of  the  larger  Issues  of  prior  restraint 
At  most  It  advanced  the  notion  that  under 
very  extreme  circumstances  there  may  be 
exceptions  to  the  general  ban  But  the  HEW 
rules  would  establish  prior  restraint  where 
the  embarrassments  and  annoyances  at  is- 
sue are  hardly  In  the  class  of  nuclear  secrets 

The  regulations  would  reverse  the  ethical 
norms  of  the  policy  sciences.  Political  sci- 
entists and  sociologists — like  Journalists— 
often  see  their  public  duty  as  that  of  expos- 
ing abuses  perpetrated  by  the  very  persons 
they  study.  Their  "human  subjects"  are  not 
clients.  The  researcher's  primary  responsibil- 
ity may  not  be  to  protect  and  help  those  sub- 
Jects  but  rather  to  help  and  protect  the  pub- 
lic by  exposing  the  "subjects."  The  regula- 
tions would  require  all  research  relations  to 
conform  to  the  model  of  the  helping  profes- 
sions such  as  medicine.  That  the  proposed 
regulations  are  absurd,  revolutionary,  and 
unconstitutional  Is  so  obvious  that  we  need 
hardly  to  argue  these  points  further. 


THE  GESTATION  Or  THE  KOIXB 

More  to  the  point  here  is  to  seek  to  un- 
derstand the  policy  processes  th»t  allowed 
such  an  onslaught  on  constitutional  free- 
doms to  occur,  and  that  may  still  allow  the 
regulations  to  t>e  enacted  Three  political 
mechanisms  deserve  to  be  noted: 

1.  The  Relflcatlon  of  the  Possible.  Lauren 
H.  Seller  and  James  M.  Murtha  In  an  article 
In  Freedom  at  Issue  (November -December, 
1979)  note  that  the  Commission  could  have 
made  a  systematic  review  of  the  Incidence  of 
harm  done  by  social  research,  but  did  not: 

"Consideration  of  a  few  empirical  studlet 
was  Judged  sufficient  to  recommend  prior  re- 
view of  virtually  all  [social].  ...  A  few  ex- 
treme examples  of  research  using  deception 
were  tised  as  a  primary  basts  for  Justifying 
regulation  for  virtually  all  empirical  social 
research.  Rather  than  recommending  regtila- 
tlon  from  evidence  of  ethical  abuse,  the  Com- 
mission used  a  technique  which  might  be 
termed  "logical  possibility" — consldertng 
whether  a  given  research  strategy  could 
possibly  cause  harm  to  subjects  or  violate 
ethical'  principles.  Using  this  criterion,  the 
Commission  found  potential  harm  or  un- 
ethical behavior  in  all  forms  of  human-sub- 
ject research." 

Not  Just  from  the  Commission,  but  In 
HEW.  numerous  IRB's.  and  In  casual  conver- 
sations, social  scientists  who  claim  that  they 
have  an  unabrldgable  right  to  do  research 
without  reference  to  the  opinion  of  an  IRB, 
are  rei>eat€dly  met  with  the  rejoinder.  "Do 
you  really  think  that  social  research  can  do 
no  harm?" 

Seller  and  Murtha  have  conducted  a  sur- 
vey on  the  actual  evidence  of  harm  Only  2 
percent  of  their  sample  of  chairmen  of  so- 
ciology departments  and  of  IRB's  claimed 
to  have  either  first-hand  or  indirect  knowl- 
edge of  any  harm  to  respwndents  from  survey 
research.  Yet  69  percent  reported  that  their 
IRB  felt  It  necessary  to  modify  or  delete 
Items  and  49  percent  to  alter  the  methods 
used,  and  25  percent  of  IRB  chairmen  re- 
ported that  their  board  had  banned  at  least 
one  survey  study. 

2.  Self-Exemption  HEW  officialdom  may 
apply  the  cautious  logic  of  possibility  to  re- 
search in  the  outside  world,  but  Intramural 
research  by  parts  of  HEW  Itself  Is  a  different 
matter.  The  rule  drafters — whether  In  an 
office  for  Protection  From  Research  Risks  at 
NIH.  or  in  the  General  Counsel's  offices  at 
NIH  or  HEW— know  that  no  regulation"!  will 
survive  Intramural  hurdles  If  they  promise 
to  have  the  same  chilling  effect  on  govern- 
ment research  that  they  will  have  on  extra- 
mural research  So  In  the  list  of  exemptions 
one  will  find  special  escape  clauses  for  the 
various  Interest  groups  within  HEW: 

".  .  iRlesearch  conducted  In  established 
or  commonly  accepted  educational  settings. 
Involving  normal  educational  practices,  such 
as  (A)  research  on  regular  and  sp>eclal  educa- 
tion Instructional  strategies,  or  (B1  research 
on  the  effectiveness  of  or  the  comparison 
among  instructional  techniques,  curriculum. 
or  classroom  management  " 

The  exemptions  protecting  that  class  of 
research  from  review  will  keep  the  experi- 
menters In  the  "E "  part  of  HEW  happy 

Similarly,  another  clause  exempts  other 
Department  interests : 

.  lR]esearch  involving  solely  the  use  of 
survey  Instruments  If:  (A)  results  are  re- 
corded in  such  a  manner  that  subjects  can- 
not be  reasonably  Identified,  directly  or 
through  Identifiers  linked  to  the  subjects,  or 
(B)  the  research  i although  not  exempted 
uncier  clause  (A)  I  docs  not  deal  with  sensi- 
tive topics,  such  as  sexual  behavior,  drug  or 
alcohol  use.  Illegal  conduct,  or  family  plan- 
ning." 

Why  the  words  "survey  Instruments"'  and 
not  the  word  "Interviews"'  Formal  sur^-eys 
are  done  for  large  organizations  like  HEW 
And  In  fact,  though  Informal  interviews  by 
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Blege  and  In  any  event  everybody  was  think- 
ing about  other  things) .   And  the  "public" 

rv»ii»v*Kof    Trri-^iilH      frrttm    tlmo    tn    tlTr»o      turn    mif 


cern  that  the  profKjsed  regulations  would 
result  In  unnecessary,  unfair  and  bureau- 
rratlrallv    cumbersome    restrictions    on    cer- 


volves  neither  deceit  nor  Intrusion  upon  the 
subjects  person  nor  denial  or  withholding 
of  accustomed  or  necessary  resources." 
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an  lndlTldu»l  scholar  are  far  leas  likely  to 
do  significant  harm  than  are  large-scale  sur- 
ver^  protecting  the  work  of  the  Individual 
scholar  Is  of  little  concern  to  HEW. 

There  are  other  instances  In  the  proposed 
reeiilations  In  which  exemptions  for  "large 
scale"  research  are  not  given  to  small-scale 
research.  For  example,  special  treatment  Is 
given  large-scale  research  on  "the  effects  of 
proposed  social  or  economic  changes '  as  well 
as  on  "research  designed  to  study  on  a  large 
scale  .  .  .  methods  or  systems  for  the  delivery 
of  or  payment  for  social  or  health  services." 
What  Is  being  exempted  here  are  HEWs  own 
service-provision  experiments. 

HEW  has  special  reason  for  wanting  those 
eiperlmenU  exempted  from  review— trouble 
with  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. In  1975  the  latter  challenged  In  court  a 
Georgia  Medlcald-HEW  co-payment  experi- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  the  aid  recipients 
who  were  undergoing  special  payment  ar- 
rangemenU  were  "human  subjects"  and 
HEW  had  not  followed  Its  own  rules  requir- 
ing IRB  review.  In  Crane  r.  Mathews  a  fed- 
eral district  court  sustained  this  argument, 
and  HEW  chose  not  to  appeal.  One  effect  was 
to  require  the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  estab- 
lish an  1KB.  or  utilize  an  existing  one.  He 
turned  to  one  In  a  local  university  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  biomedical  special- 
ists. They  concluded  there  was  a  risk  and  so 
the  experiment  was  banned. 

By  not  ^pealing  Crane  v.  Mathews.  HEW 
allowed  a  legal  precedent  to  be  established  to 
the  claim  that  human-subjects  regulation 
applies  to  social  research,  but  at  the  same 
time  Its  own  experiments  became  subject 
to  legal  harassment  by  such  groups  as  wel- 
fare mothers.  So  the  proposed  rules  provide 
HEW  with  an  exemption  against  that  possl- 
bUlty. 

3.  The  Game  of  Congressional  Intent 
American  courts,  when  Interpreting  ambigu- 
ous legislative  mandates,  have  always  taken 
account  of  ei^ldence  of  congressional  intent. 
In  recent  years,  however,  as  the  burden  of 
legislation  has  grown,  as  issues  have  become 
more  complex,  and  as  it  has  become  harder 
to  get  a  majority  vote  out  of  Congress  on 
complex  Issues,  the  Congress  has  sought 
short-cuts  around  the  legislative  process.  The 
practice  of  authorizing  executive  action  un- 
less stopped  by  vote  of  Congress  is  one  such 
device  by  which  the  balance  of  initiative 
between  the  two  branches  is  reversed  An- 
other la  the  deliberate  establishment  of  a 
record  of  "legislative  intent" — usually  by 
mwt""  of  statements  on  the  Senate  and 
House  floors  or  In  committee  hearings — wlth- 
orut  going  through  the  difficult  process  of 
getting  a  majority  vote  In  both  houses  on 
the  particular  matter  In  question.  It  Is  a 
pernicious  development  because  It  gives  legal 
sanction  to  the  views  of  the  small  group  of 
Interested  committee  chairmen,  who  largely 
establish  the  records  of  intent,  rather  than 
requiring  them  to  put  their  views  to  a  ple- 
nary vote. 

The  Issues  on  which  legislative  Intent  Is 
most  significant  In  regard  to  censorship  of 
human-sub'ects  research  are  whether  HEW 
rules  sue  Intended  to  apply  to  non-HEW- 
funded  research,  and  whether  they  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  social  and  political  re- 
8«*rch.  HEW  has  claimed  that  Its  expansive 
regulations  reflect  congressional  Intent 

The  organized  academic  community  has 
made  a  powerfxil  case  "that  Congress  did  not 
Intend  to  authorize  regulation  of  research 
not  funded  by  the  federal  government."  Its 
contention  Is  presented  In  em  appendix  to 
a  letter  signed  by  officers  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  the  American  Political 
Science  Association,  the  American  Sociolog- 
ical Association,  the  American  Anthropolog- 
ical Association,  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation, and  five  other  such  organizations 
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Their  statement  notes  that  the  bill  that  set 
up  the  National  Commission  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Human  Subjects  treats  quite  differ- 
ently the  role  of  the  Commission  In  regard 
to  federal  and  non-federal  research  The  law 
tells  the  Commission  to  "develop  guidelines" 
for  "the  conduct  of  biomedical  and  behav- 
ioral research  Involving  human  subjects." 
but  It  asks  for  "recommendations  to  the  Sec- 
retory for  such  administrative  action  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  apply  such  guidelines  to 
biomedical  and  behavioral  research  con- 
ducted or  supported  under  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  " 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  made  clear  the 
limits  of  the  Commission's  authority : 

The  Committee  agrees  with  those  wit- 
nesses who  testified  that  the  scope  of  the 
Inquiry,  findings,  and  procedure  of  such  a 
national  commission  should  cover  all  bio- 
medical and  behavioral  research  Involving 
human  subjects.  But  the  Committee  also 
recognizes  that  Its  Jurisdiction  Is  limited  to 
those  programs  and  activities  defined  In  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  and  the  Develop- 
ment. Disabilities  Act.  .  .  .  The  Committee 
has  there/ore  limited  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  accordingly"  [Emphasis 
added.] 

In  Its  analysis  of  the  act  the  committee 
affirmed  that  the  duties  of  IRB's  "would 
Include  responsibility  to  locally  establish 
policies  of  review  of  research  sponsored  at 
least  in  part  by  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare."  [Emphasis  added.] 
Furthermore.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that 
If  the  U.S.  Congress  Intended  to  Impose  pre- 
censorshlp  on  political  and  social  research 
it  would  do  so  through  the  vehicle  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  after  ten  days  of 
hearings  limited  to  biomedical  problems, 
and  without  the  Involvement  of  any  com- 
mittee but  one  concerned  with  health  mat- 
ters !  

To  a  degree  HEW  has  perceived  the  same 
points.  The  Commission  wanted  IRB  censor- 
ship extended  to  social  research,  but  con- 
cluded that  congressional  authorization  was 
necessary  for  this  The  proposed  regulations 
announced  by  HEW  operate  differently  on 
HEW-supported  and  other  research.  For  the 
former,  the  rules  lay  out  elaborate  details  of 
procedure  For  non-HEW-supported  research 
the  sole  requirement  is  that  IRB's  conduct 
"prior  and  continuing  review"  of  the 
studies:  the  procedures  of  review  are  left  to 
the  universities.  „__„ 

But  how.  In  light  of  the  record,  can  HEW 
And  a  congressional  Intent  for  the  require- 
ment of  prior  and  continuing  review?  The 
written  record  provides  no  answer.  What  Is 
particularly  dUturblng  is  that  HEW  bureau- 
crats' "oral  answers  spoken  softly"  contain 
an  unprovable  and  sycophantic  claim  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee,  who  happens  to  be  a  particularly 
potent  political  figure — Senator  Edward 
Kennedv — wants  it  that  way. 

Is  It  true?  Probably  not.  No  serious  evi- 
dence Is  offered.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
committee.  In  the  non-action  clauses  af 
their  documents,  presents  much  high-flown 
rhetoric  on  ethics  In  research.  The  charge 
to  the  Commission  begins  with  the  instruc- 
tion to  "conduct  a  comprehensive  Investi- 
gation and  study  to  Identify  the  basic  ethi- 
cal principles  which  should  underlie  the 
conduct  of  biomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search"— a  charge  better  suited  to  Iran's 
"Revolutionary  Council"  than  to  an  Ameri- 
can political  commission.  But  there  Is  at 
least  as  much  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
alleged  views  of  Chairman  Kennedy  are  be- 
ing used  In  the  game  of  congressional 
intent,  as  there  is  to  believe  that  he  has 
any  considered  views  on  the  complex  of  la- 


sues  that  carry  the  regulations  beyond  the 
biomedical  sphere  In  which  the  Senator  has 
had  a  keen  interest.  Yet  the  rule-drafting 
bureaucrats  understand  well  that  some- 
where in  the  activities  of  the  committee 
with  which  they  work  they  must  find  a 
congressional  Intent,  and  so  they  try.  They 
are  doing  It.  after  all.  in  what  they  believe 
to  be  a  good  cause. 

Bar V ASH  UNivrRsmr, 

November  8, 1979. 
P.  William  Dommel,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director  for  Regulations,  Office  of 
Protection  from  Research  Risks,  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda,  Md. 
Dear   Mr.   Dommxl;    I   write   to   comment 
on  the  Proposed  Regulations  regarding  the 
protection   of   human  subjects  of  research. 
I  oppose  the  regulations  now  In  effect  and 
the    proposed    revisions    to    them    on    the 
grounds  that  they  are  an  unnecessary  im- 
position on  research  that  does  not  threaten 
In  any  significant  way  the  essential  rights 
of  human  subjects.  You   have  by  now,  no 
doubt,  received  many  letters  from  scholarly 
societies,  university  officials  and  Individual 
professors  making  this  argument  In  general 
terms:   little  would  be  served  by  repeating 
them. 

Let  me  Instead  add  a  personal  note,  based 
on  my  own  career— a  career  not  dlsslmUar 
to  that  of  scores  of  other  researchers.  I 
study  persons  In  various  organizations  to 
learn  how  these  organizations  operate  and 
what  effect  they  have  on  public  well-being. 
I  have  published  books  on  the  police  (Va- 
rieties of  Police  Behavior),  the  FBI  (The 
Investigators),  political  parties  (The  Ama- 
teur Democrat),  city  governments  (City 
Politics),  lobbying  organizations  (Political 
Organizations),  and  regulatory  conamls- 
slons  (The  Politics  of  Regulation).  Others 
will  have  to  assess  their  value,  but  I  can 
report  that  In  1977  the  American  Political 
Science  Association  conferred  on  me  the 
Charles  E.  Merrlam  Award  for  a  scholarly 
career  that  was  distinguished  by  the  appli- 
cation of  social  science  research  to  public 
{>ollcy. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  HEW  regulations 
had  been  In  effect  when  I  began  my  first  re- 
search project  in  1958.  Suppose  that  during 
the  ensuing  twenty-one  years,  the  "Institu- 
tional Review  Board  "  had  been  composed, 
from  time  to  time,  of  persons  unsympathetic 
to  my  research  Interests  or  methodology  or 
Inclined  to  take  a  narrow  view  of  the  regu- 
lations. Such  a  supposition  is  not  unreason- 
able: men  (and  women)  are  not  smgels,  spite 
and  prejudice  are  common  human  attitudes, 
and  even  universities  have  been  known  to 
ensnare  themselves  in  red  tape.  Indeed,  the 
supposition  gains  strength  when  one  realizes 
that  in  many  universities,  the  task  of  serv- 
ing on  IRB's  would  In  time  fall  precisely  to 
those  persons  actuated  by  narrow  interests 
or  without  other  activities  (teaching,  re- 
search) to  occupy  their  time.  Emil  tasks 
eventually  attract  Pecksniffs. 

If  you  grant  this  supposition,  then  it  is 
quite  likely  that  much  of  my  scholarly  ca- 
reer would  have  been  blighted.  There  would 
have  been  delays  while  I  Justified  research 
on  black  politics  to  somebody  who  wondered 
whether  I  was  going  to  be  "fair."  on  the  FBI 
to  somebody  who  thought  I  should  get  a 
signed  "Informed  consent "  agreement  from 
each  agent,  and  on  the  police  to  the  campus 
radical  (or  the  campus  reactionary)  who 
wondered  whether  I  had  the  "right  atti- 
tudes." If  I  employed  research  assistants, 
what  they  did  would  be  reviewed.  Since  I 
rarely  employ  standardized  questionnaires.  I 
would  have  to  go  into  considerable  (and 
speculative)  detail  about  exactly  what  I 
would  be  asking  persons,  and  why.  In  1969- 
70.  when  the  university  was  In  turmoil,  the 
IRB  would  probably  be  unable  to  meet  (after 
all,  our  administration  building  was  under 


siege  and  in  any  event  everybody  was  think- 
ing about  other  things) .  And  the  "public" 
member  would,  from  time  to  time,  ttirn  out 
to  be  a  member  of  some  group  I  wanted  to 
study  (a  civil  rights  leader,  a  police  officer, 
a  lawyer) .  They  would  want  to  know  even 
more  about  what  I  had  In  mind.  Through- 
out this  entire  process  (if  I  took  it  seri- 
ously), I  would  wonder  whether  a  casual 
phone  call  with  a  government  official,  a  stu- 
dent research  paper,  or  attendance  at  a  meet- 
ing of  police  chiefs  was  or  w£is  not  "research" 
within  the  meaning  of  the  rules,  and  thus 
required  IRB  review. 

I  could,  of  course,  have  avoided  all  these 
costs  by  a  simple  exF>edlent — resigning  from 
the  university  and  becoming  either  a  Jour- 
nalist or  a  free-lance  author.  Then  HEW 
would  not  have  dared  tell  me  it  had  the 
right  to  create  a  mechanism  to  pass  on  my 
work,  because  the  First  Amendment  would 
have  made  such  an  effort  patently  uncon- 
stitutional. 

As  I  prepared  my  letter  of  resignation, 
however,  I  would  have  wondered  why  the 
Constitution  protects  me  only  when  I  am 
not  part  of  a  university,  I  would  have  asked 
my  friends  In  the  law  school  and  found  no 
answer.  There  Is  no  answer  Prior  restraint 
on  the  publication  of  a  book  Is  prior  restraint, 
and  thus  (except  in  the  rarest  circumstances) 
Impermissible  regardless  of  what  occupation 
the  author  pursues. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  constitutional  rights 
are  set  aside  to  achieve  a  more  worthy  pur- 
pose. I  cannot  publish  the  sailing  time  oi 
ships  during  war.  But  what  more  urgent 
purpose  is  served  by  this  regulation?  Pro- 
tecting people.  From  what?  Prom,  presum- 
ably, the  potentially  HI  effects  of  having  a 
conversation  with  me.  so  long  as  I  work  in 
a  university,  but  not  from  the  HI  effects  or 
having  a  conversation  with  me  If  I  work  tor 
the  Manchester  Union-Leader.  Now  I  am  more 
puzzled — I  had  supposed  that  working  for 
a  university  I  would  be  more  likely  to  oe 
fair,  concerned  about  evidence,  and  nonpar- 
tisan than  If  I  worked  for  a  newspaper  witn 
a  strongly  ideological  slant.  But  the  law 
seems  to  suggest  that  harm  done  in  the  pur- 
suit of  scholarly  knowledge  is  a  greater  risk 
than  harm  done  In  the  pursuit  of  partisan 
advantage. 

Scholars  can  do  harm:  when  they  put  dan- 
gerous drugs  into  the  mouths  of  unsuspect- 
ing patients,  when  they  use  fraud  and  de- 
ception to  attain  their  ends,  when  they  steal 
private  or  governmental  property.  I  had 
thought  that  the  ordinary  processes  of  law 
were  sufficient  to  punish  such  behavior  as 
might  produce  Identifiable  harm  to  Innocent 
parties  without  fair  compensation  Perhaps 
more  laws  are  necesseiry  to  protect  subjects 
of  biomedical  research,  or  similar  activities 
Perhaps,  in  short,  there  Is  a  case  for  a  nar- 
rowly drawn  rule  applied  to  federally  sup- 
ported research  that  is  dangerous. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  Is  a  case  for 
taking  a  vague  statutory  requirement  and 
converting  It  Into  rules  and  procedures  that 
subject  most  research  at  almost  all  univer- 
sities to  the  prior  control  of  government- 
mandated  review  boards. 
Sincerely. 

James  Q.  Wilsok. 

American  CotrNcn.  on  ES)'ocation, 
Washington.  DC,  November  8, 1979. 
F.  WiLUAM  Dommell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Director  for  Regulations,  Offlce  for 
Protection    from    Research    Risks,    Na- 
tional Institutues  of  Health,  Bethesda. 
Md. 
Dear    Mr.    Dommell:    On    behalf    of    the 
higher   education    associations   and   profes- 
sional   associations   for   the   social    sciences 
listed  below,   we  are  writing  to  respond  to 
the   proposed    regulations   on    human    sub- 
jects research  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  August   14,   1979.  Our  coHeglal  re- 
sponse Is  a  demonstration  of  a  shared  con- 


cern that  the  proposed  regulations  would 
result  In  unnecessary,  vmfalr  and  bureau- 
cratlcally  cumbersome  restrictions  on  cer- 
tain kinds  of  research. 

We  recognize  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  a  legitimate  role  In  safeguarding 
human  subjects  of  government-supported 
research  from  risk  to  health  and  from  de- 
celt.  We  agree  that  Institutional  Review 
Boards  (IRB's i  generally  have  been  per- 
forming their  research  oversight  responsi- 
bilities positively  and  fairly.  Moreover,  we 
appreciate  the  fact  that  HEW  officials  al- 
ready have  demonstrated  their  wUUngness 
to  consider  our  comments  on  these  projjosed 
regulations.  It  Is  In  the  context  of  agreeing 
over  the  objectives  of  governmental  policy 
on  research  on  human  subjects  that  we  bring 
to  your  attention  problems  In  the  proposed 
regulations,  and  make  recommendations  for 
revision  that  we  believe  would  address  the 
problems  without  in  any  way  lessening  the 
protection  of  human  subjects  against  risk 
In  research.  Our  comments  do  not  purport 
to  be  exhaustive  In  their  analysis  of  the 
many  problems  raised  by  the  regulations. 
but  raise  only  several  salient  Issues  of  gen- 
eral scholarly  concern. 

The  historical  background  and  legal  basis 
of  the  proposed  regulations  raise  serious 
questions  about  their  scope  A  careful  review 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  National 
Research  Service  Act  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress did  not  Intend  to  authorize  regulation 
of  research  not  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Consequently,  we  question  the 
validity  and  suggest  deletion  of  §§  46.101  (b) , 
46.104(c)  and  46.122  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions We  also  question  whether  Congress 
Intended  to  regulate  in  any  way  generalized 
social  research.  (For  more  detail  please  see 
attachment,  "Legislative  Authority  for  45 
C.F.R.  Part  46".) 

Any  regulation  of  research  involving  hu- 
man subjects  should  put  forward  a  common, 
sense  approach  to  distinguish  between  the 
most  sophisticated  biomedical  research  ac- 
tivity, wherein  the  very  nature  of  the  re- 
search might  pose  risks  for  the  lives  and 
safety  of  subjects,  and  the  basic  research 
practices  In  many  social  sciences  involving, 
for  example.  Interview  techniques  that  con- 
tain virtually  no  danger  to  subjects  In  a 
research  project. 

While  the  proposed  regulations  try  to 
enunciate  such  a  standard,  a  substantial 
portion  of  social  science  research  remains 
Inappropriately  Included.  The  research  In 
question  Involves  personal  (unstructured) 
Interviews,  public  records,  observation  of  of- 
ficials and  groups. 

None  of  these  techniques  threatens 
subjects.  In  fact,  these  techniques  are  indis- 
tinguishable— with  respect  to  risk — from 
the  social  science  techniques  that  would  be 
excluded  from  review  In  the  proposed 
regulations. 

A  major  difference  between  the  research 
tv-at,  under  the  proposed  regulations,  would 
be  free  from  review  and  the  research  that 
would  not.  Is  that  the  latter  kind  of  research 
is  lively  to  be  undertaken  by  an  Individual 
scholar  or  by  a  professor  teaching  research 
methods. 

As  such,  the  rerulatlons  are  unfair  and  pe- 
nalize small  scale  research.  Compliance  with 
the  Informed  consent  requirements  by  such 
researchers — ^particularly  where  public  docu- 
ments are  Involved — would  Impose  needless 
burdens  In  locating  subjects  and  identify- 
ing the  legal  status  of  documents  In  the 
public  domain. 

We  believe  there  Is  a  simpler  way  to  define 
the  research  not  covered  by  the  reeulatlon-s 
than  is  set  forth  In  either  alternative  A  or 
R  in  Section  46  101.  We  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing substitute  language  in  the  belief 
thftt  It  Is  more  consistent  with  Coneresslonal 
Intent  than  the  language  Included  In  the 
current  proposal : 

"These  regulations  do  not  apply  to  research 
ustog   legally   competent  subjects   that   In- 


volves neither  deceit  nor  intrusion  upon  the 
subjects  person  nor  denial  or  withholding 
of  accustomed  or  necessary  resources." 

There  are  two  additional  problems  with 
these  regulations.  The  first  concerns  the  re- 
quirement In  §4«  110(a)(1)  that  IRB's  re- 
view research  methods  The  question  what 
methodology  is  appropriate  for  addressing  a 
research  problem  is  a  matter  for  the  well 
established  and  scholarly  acknowledged  peer 
review  method  for  evaluating  protocols  In- 
stitutional Review  Boards  which  are  not  con- 
stituted for  this  purpose  should  not  be  asked 
to  assume  this  responsibility  Therefore,  we 
recommend  that  in  Section  46  110(a)  d)  you 
delete  the  phrase  "the  research  methods  are 
appropriate  to  the  objectives  of  the  research 
and  field  of  study" 

The  proposed  regulations  also  lack  any 
method  or  system  for  appeal  of  IRB  decisions 
Although  the  IRB's  have  worked  quite  weU 
we  cannot  assume  they  are  infallible  In  order 
to  accord  basic  procedural  due  process,  we 
suggest  that  there  be  added  to  section  4fl  105 
(b)  the  phrase  "and  containing  a  procedure 
for  appeal  from  IRB  decisions" 

If  Implemented,  we  believe  the  proposed 
regulations  would  create  wholly  untenable 
administrative  burdens  for  universities  A 
panoply  of  structures  would  need  to  be 
created  to  assure  that  thousands  of  proposed 
projects  would  be  reviewed  equitably  by  In- 
stitutional Review  Boards  These  additional 
structures  would  result  in  no  Increase  In  the 
protection  from  risk  of  prospective  research 
subjects.  At  a  time  when  the  Administra- 
tion, as  well  as  the  Congress.  Is  seeking  mech- 
anisms to  reduce  existing  regulatory  over- 
load, the  implication  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tions for  the  costs  of  conducting  research 
must  be  considered 

Tn  closing,  we  do  recocnl?^  that  this  letter 
raises  concerns  and  summarizes  recommen- 
dations that  may  be  more  fruitfully  elabo- 
rated uixjn  In  discussion  In  a  meeting — to 
be  scheduled  at  your  convenience — between 
officials  responsible  for  drafting  the  final  reg- 
ulations and  a  representative  group  of  the 
undersigned 

We  look  forward  to  worklne  with  you  and 
your  colleagues  toward  the  development  of 
equitable,   reasonable   and   effective   regula- 
tions In  this  area 
Sincerely, 

J.   W.  PKLTA80W. 

Analtsis  or  HEW  Draft  IRB  REOULAnoNS  of 

AtJCtTST   14,    1979 
(By  Ithlel  de  Sola  Pool) 

The  "Proposed  Reeulatlons  Amendlne  Banlc 
HEW  Policy  for  Protection  of  Human  Re- 
search Sublects"  which  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  of  Tuesdav,  Augtist  14,  1979. 
renresent  a  substantial  Imorovement  over 
previous  rules  and  draft  rules,  but  are  sUU 
grossly  Improper  and  unconstitutional 

There  are  three  main  flaws  of  this  draft  as 
it  apolies  to  social  science  (as  distinct  from 
biomedical  research  )  In  this  memorandum 
we  shall  first  go  through  the  three  main  Is- 
sues as  they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the 
draft  regulations,  and  then  go  through  the 
regulations  in  order. 

main  defects 

TTie  draft  regulations: 

1.  Extend  Federal  authority  not  only  to 
Federally  funded  research,  but  also  to  polic- 
ing some  practices  in  private  research  which 
should  in  a  free  socletv  be  guided  by  private 
and  professional  decisions. 

2.  Give  Institutional  Review  Boards  au- 
thority to  reject  research  prelects  not  only 
on  the  grounds  of  possible  harm  to  human 
subjects,  but  also  on  their  Judgment  of 
whether  "The  research  methods  are  appro- 
priate to  the  objectives  that  research  and  the 
field  of  study."  (Sic) 

3.  In  violation  of  the  First  Amendment, 
they  require  prior  review  (I.e.  censorship)  on 
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much  research   that  is  to  be  conducted  by     runs  all  the  way  from  such  matters  at  one 

Interviews  and  other  forms  of  speech.  end.   to  administration  of  dangerous  drugs 

1.  Non-federallv  Funded  Research.  at  the  other.  The  draft  regulations  make  no 


of  human  subjects,   and   is   totally  without 
basis  in  the  law. 
3.  Prior  Restraint  on  Free  Speech: 
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not  be  resuonably  identified,  directly  or  First  Amendment  and  prior  restraint  issues 
through  identifiers  linked  to  the  subjects,  come  up.  If  a  person  who  is  being  spoken  to 
or  (B)  the  research  (although  not  exempted      is  not  being  subjected  to  any  harm,  no  one 


The  picture  today  Is  very  different,  but  also 
very  real.  Federal  regulation  of  universities. 
In  Its  Infancy  a  decade  ago,  did  not  commence 
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mucb  research  that  Is  to  be  conducted  by 
Interviews  and  other  forms  of  speech. 
1.  Non-federally  Funded  Research. 
Only  three  paragraphs  of  the  draft  regula- 
tions apply  to  research  not  funded  by  HEW. 
These  are  paragraphs  i  46.101(b).  i  46. 104(c) 
and  (  4«  122.  {  46.101(b)  says: 

.  .  only  §  46.104(C)  and  §46.122  of  these 
regulations  apply  to  research  Involving  hu- 
man subjects  which  Is  not  funded  by  the  De- 
partment, but  Is  conducted  at  or  supported 
by  any  Institution  receiving  funds  from  the 
Department  for  the  conduct  of  research  in- 
volving human  subjects." 

(46.104(0  simply  requires  Institutions 
when  they  apply  for  a  grant  or  contract  with 
HEW  to  assure  HEW  that  it  will  comply  with 
i  46.122.  which  Is  thus  the  crucial  state- 
ment. S  46  122  which  says  : 

".  .  .  prior  and  continuing  review  and 
approval  by  an  Institutional  Review  Board 
la  required  for  the  conduct  of  all  research 
Involving  human  subjects  not  funded  by  the 
Department,  if  the  research  is  conducted  at 
or  supported  by  any  Institution  receiving 
funds  from  the  Department  for  the  conduct 
of   research    Involving   human   subjects" 

This  requirement  that  non-HEW  research 
receive  prior  and  continuing  review,  while  it 
Is  clearly  Illegal  and  unconstitutional  as 
applied  to  speech.  Is  In  some  other  ways  a 
considerable  Improvement  over  previous  rules 
and  policies.  In  the  past  It  has  sometimes 
been  argued  that  HEW  will  not  tolerate  a 
double  standard  on  the  treatment  of  human 
subjects  The  standards  it  has  been  said,  that 
HEW  requires  for  the  research  it  funds,  must 
be  applied  to  all  other  research  too  HEW  has 
drawn  back  from  that  extreme  position  The 
present  draft  rules  require  only  "prior  and 
continuing  review"  of  the  latter  research  by 
"an  Institutional  Review  Board  "  It  need  not 
be  the  same  Institutional  Review  Boeird.  nor 
do  all  of  the  elaborate  regulations  about  the 
procedures  and  standards  to  be  applied  by 
the  Institutional  Review  Boajxls  apply  ( under 
the  draft  rules)  to  reviews  of  research  not 
funded  by  HEW  That  is  made  clear  by  the 
statement  In  55  46  101(b)  which  says  that 
only  the  three  listed  paragraphs  of  the  rules 
apply  to  such  research  not  funded  by  HEW 

That  fact  gives  universities  enormous  lee- 
way to  treat  research  not  funded  by  HEW 
much  more  intellleently  and  reasonably  than 
in  the  case  of  HEW-funded  research  The 
composition  of  the  review  board  could  be 
anything  they  want.  It  could  establish  and 
follow  simple  procedures  for  expedited  re- 
view. It  can  apply  different  standards  than 
those  HEW  lays  down 

However,  the  one  thing  that  a  university 
cannot  do  with  research  not  funded  by  HEW 
la  allow  research  using  human  subjects  to 
take  place  without  "prior  and  continuing 
review",  and  that  Is  precisely  the  requirement 
that  Is  unconstitutional  in  some  instances 
We  come  back  to  that  in  point  3  below  Here 
let  us  further  note  that  it  Is  a  great  burden 
on  social  researchers.  No  little  study,  no 
matter  how  Innocent  and  minor,  if  it  (ieals 
with  a  human  subject  can  be  undertaken 
without  prior  review.  Here  are  some  examples 
of  the  kinds  of  things  that  would  can  for 
submission  to  the  Review  Board  before  It 
could  be  done. 

A  student  doing  a  homework  assignment 
or  written  exercise  could  not  conduct  an 
Interview  without  first  getting  Review  Bo«u-d 
permission. 

A  faculty  member  engaged  In  research  In 
which  he  had  not  intended  to  use  human 
subjects  runs  by  chance  into  an  individual 
who  had  personal  experience  with  the  matter 
being  studied.  The  faculty  member  may  not 
sit  down  and  ask  him  about  it  without  get- 
ting prior  approval. 

These  examples  are  so  ridiculous  that  I  am 
sure  that  I  will  be  accused  of  legalism  in 
even  mentioning  them.  They  are,  however 
only  the  extreme  end  of  a  continuum  that 


runs  all  the  way  from  such  matters  at  one 
end,  to  administration  of  dangerous  drugs 
at  the  other  The  draft  regulations  make  no 
distinctions:  prior  review  and  permission  is 
necessary  for  all  of  them. 

We  conclude  this  section  by  asking  whether 
there  la  any  basis  in  statute  for  HEW  to  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  over  research  not  funded 
by  it.  (I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
some  special  laws  regarding  drugs  or  other 
biomedical  matters  extending  authority  In 
those  Instances,  i  Across  the  board,  the 
answer  Is  unclear.  HEW"s  basis  of  claim  for 
a  limited  Jurisdiction  over  research  not 
funded  by  it  is  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
of  1974.  sec.  474.  It  specifies  that  applications 
by  an  entity  to  HEW  for  grants  or  contracts 
must  be  accompanied  by  "assurances  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  that  It  has  estab- 
lished (In  accordance  with  regulations  which 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe)  a  board  (to 
be  known  as  an  "Institutional  Review 
Board")  to  review  biomedical  and  behavioral 
research  Involving  human  subjects  con- 
ducted at  or  sponsored  by  such  entity  In 
order  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  human 
subjects  of  such  research." 

That  wording  gives  the  Secretary  authority 
to  assure  herself  that  such  a  board  exists 
and  to  set  up  regulations  for  that  purpose 
It  could  be  argued  from  the  wording  that 
the  IRB  has  to  review  all  research  (which  Is 
what  HEW  claims),  but  not  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  authority  over  how  the  IRB  conducts 
its  business  (on  projects  not  funded  by 
HEW).  "Review"  could  be  implemented  as  a 
periodic  Institutional  survey  quite  unlike 
present  IRB  procedures.  No  authority  over 
such  matters  Is  given  to  the  Secretary.  The 
Department,  in  the  present  draft  regulations. 
seems  to  have  recognized  the  limits  of  what 
the  law  allows  It  to  do  about  research  not 
funded  by  It:  they  have  in  general  not  speci- 
fied procedures  for  non-HEW  sponsored 
research  However,  they  slipped  up  In  the  In- 
clusion of  a  requirement  for  prior  IRB  per- 
mission for  projects,  which  clearly  is  beyond 
the  Secretary's  authority  under  the  Act,  quite 
aside  from  any  Constitutional  limitation  re- 
garding speech. 

One  could  challenge  in  the  courts  whether 
requiring  IRBs  for  all  research  Is  a  legitimate 
extension  of  the  Federal  governments  powers 
In  making  grants  for  some  research.  Any 
conclusion  on  what  the  courts  would  con- 
clude is  speculative.  Whether  It  Is  a  wise  ex- 
tension of  Federal  authority  Is  one  matter, 
whether  It  Is  a  legal  one  is  another,  on  both 
of  which  reasonable  men  may  differ.  What 
is  clear  Is  that  Congress  has  not  given  HEW 
any  authority  to  control  how  universities 
carry  out  their  reviews  for  protection  of 
human  subjects  when  the  research  Is  not 
funded  by  HEW. 

2  Review  on  Orounds  Other  than  Risk 
to  Human  Subjects: 

The  requirements  that  a  project  must  meet 
before  an  IRB  may  approve  it  are  listed  in 
ss  46  110.  It  says: 

"In  order  to  give  Its  approval,  the  Board 
must  determine  that  all  of  the  following 
requirements  are  satisfied : 

( 1 )  The  research  methods  are  appropriate 
to  the  objectives  the  research  and  the  field 
of  study." 

What  is  there  left  of  academic  freedom 
and  scientific  integrity  if  some  random  group 
of  four  miscellaneous  scientists  and  one  lay- 
man can  substitute  their  Judgment  as  to 
what  constitutes  appropriate  research 
metho<ls  for  that  of  the  expert  specialists 
who  in  the  past  have  provided  peer  review, 
and  for  that  of  the  Innovative  and  exploring 
scientist  himself.  That  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  on  which  so 
much  of  American  life  science  depends  could 
produce  such  an  appalling  document  Is  al- 
most beyond  belief. 

This  has  nothing   to   do  with  protection 


of  human  subjects,   and   Is   totally  without 
basis  in  the  law. 

3   Prior  Restraint  on  Free  Speech: 

That  the  First  Amendment  prohibits  prior 
restraint  (I.e.  censorship)  on  speech  except 
under  the  most  extreme  circumstances  has 
been  recognized  by  the  courts  from  the 
earliest  days  of  the  country.  Indeed,  some 
early  Jurists  (eg  Justice  Parker  in  Common- 
wealth v  Blandlng.  3  Pick  304.  15  Am.  Dec. 
214 1  took  the  whole  meaning  of  the  First 
Amendment  to  be  "to  prevent  all  such  previ- 
ous restraints  upon  publication  as  had  been 
practiced  by  other  governments  " 

The  First  Amendment  now  is  construed 
much  more  broadly  than  that,  but  with 
Just  as  much  aversion  to  the  notion  of 
prior  restraint.  While  it  has  often  been  said 
that  freedom  from  prior  restraint  on  speech 
Is  not  unconditional,  the  only  case  where 
the  courts  seem  to  be  finding  that  the  dan- 
ger was  sufficient  to  offset  the  First  Amend- 
ment guarantee  is  that  of  the  Progressive 
magazine  which  wished  to  publish  informa- 
tion on  how  to  build  an  H-bomb.  It  seems 
hardly  possible  to  argue  that  any  of  the 
speech  In  which  social  scientists  engage  rep- 
resents that  magnitude  of  threat.  Beyond 
doubt,  any  attempt  by  HEW  to  require  re- 
searchers to  get  permission  from  a  Review 
Board  before  they  engage  in  conversation 
(I.e.  speech  I  with  a  human  subject  Is  un- 
constitutional. 

The  draft  regulations  require  Just  that.  A 
human  subject  is  defined  in  the  definitions 
section  (55  46.102(f  1  )  to  mean  "an  Indi- 
vidual about  whom  an  investigator  (whether 
professional  or  student  i  conducting  research 
obtains  ( 1 1  data  through  Intervention  or 
interaction  with  the  person,  or  (2)  Identi- 
fiable information."  A  conversation  or  Inter- 
view is  clearly  interaction  with  a  person. 

Such  interaction  may  not  take  place,  under 
the  draft  rules,  without  prior  review  and 
permission  from  the  government  mandated 
IRB.  Nothing  could  be  more  clearly  uncon- 
stitutional under  the  First  Amendment. 

The  present  draft  regulations  do  exempt 
certain  limited  classes  of  research  from  such 
review,  but  the  exemptions  do  not  cover  the 
domain  of  speech  or  even  the  full  range  of 
Interviews.  The  draft  regulations  offer  two 
alternative  sets  of  exemptions,  and  the  re- 
search community  Is  asked  to  comment  as 
to  which  would  be  preferable  Alternative  A 
is  clearly  preferable  In  that  It  exempts  more 
of  the  interactions  which  HEW  has  no  legal 
right  to  control,  but  even  It  Is  grossly 
unconstitutional. 

Alternative  B  lists  a  series  of  kinds  of  sur- 
vey research  which  will  not  be  subjected  to 
review  The^'e  are  "product  or  marketing  re- 
search. Journalistic  research,  historical 
research,  studies  of  organizations,  public 
opinion  polls,  or  management  evaluations.  In 
which  the  potential  for  Invasion  of  privacy 
18  absent  or  minimal."  The  list  is  baffling  in 
a  number  of  respects.  Is  Journalistic  research 
in  which  there  Is  some  danger  of  Invasion  ol 
privacy,  now  to  be  sublected  to  prior  review 
before  it  will  be  permitted?  (It  Is  hard  to  re- 
call any  such  unabashed  pr(5posal  to  abolish 
the  American  free  press  with  all  its  noelness ! ) 
Or  Is  It  that  since  this  paragraph  applies 
only  to  research  funded  by  HEW  it  represents 
no  proposal  to  have  prior  review  on  the  press, 
since  HEW  does  not  fund  that.  But  In  that 
case,  why  any  reference  to  marketing  research 
or  Journalistic  research:  these  are  not  the 
sorts  of  things  that  HEW  funds. 

Let  us  leave  alternative  B.  It  Is  so  clearly 
Illegal  and  absurd  that  one  can  only  assume 
that  HEW  will  end  up  picking  alternative  A; 
HEW  will  presumably  hope  that  we  will  all 
then  be  very  thankful  for  what  we  were 
spared. 

Alternative  A  exempts  from  review: 

"(4)  Research  Involving  solely  the  use  of 
survey  instruments  if:  (A)  results  are  re- 
corded in  such  a  manner  that  subjects  can- 
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Ue  federal  authority — a  development  which 
might  conjure  up  an  adversary  far  more 
formidable  and  purposeful  than  those  which 


abolish  risk  to  Individuals  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  research  HEW  now  intends  to  en- 
large  the   scope  of  such   regulations  to  in- 


But  to  return  to  the  "human  subjects" 
issue:  We  already  have  Institutional  review 
boards  on  campus  which  presumably,  hence- 
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not  be  reasonably  Identified,  directly  or 
through  Identifiers  linked  to  the  subjects, 
or  (B)  the  research  (although  not  exempted 
under  clause  (A)  )  does  not  deal  vrtth  sensi- 
tive topics,  such  as  sexual  behavior,  drug  or 
alcohol  use.  Illegal  conduct,  or  family  plan- 
ning." 

Point  1  Is  that  the  First  Amendment  ap- 
plies to  sensitive  subjects  too.  A  person  has 
a  right  to  talk  to  another  person  about  sexual 
behavior,  family  planning,  or  whatever,  with- 
out first  having  to  get  the  permission  of  an 
IRB. 

Point  2  is  that  by  using  the  technical 
phrase  "survey  instruments"  Instead  of  the 
broader  and  more  a{>propriate  phrase  "In- 
terviews", the  draft  has  kept  under  the  con- 
trol of  IRBs  all  of  the  most  Innocent  and 
clearly  constitutionally  protected  kinds  of 
speech,  while  exempting  organized  quantita- 
tive surveys.  It  Is  topsy  turvy.  A  historian  In- 
tervlewiiif,  someone  to  write  his  biography 
would  be  subject  to  prior  review,  but  a  survey 
of  politicians  would  not  be  An  engineer  talk- 
ing to  some  workers  on  a  factory  floor  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  a  problem  about  a 
machine  would  be  subject  to  prior  review:  a 
survey  of  workers  on  labor  problems  would 
not  be.  An  economist  talking  to  a  banker 
about  Interest  rates  and  their  effect  on 
market  behavior  would  be  subject  to  prior 
review:  a  poll  of  bankers  would  not  be. 

One  might  be  Inclined  to  read  the  last 
discussed  absurdity  as  Just  a  careless  mistake 
in  drafting  by  HEW  rather  than  a  bizarre 
philosophical  bias,  were  It  not  for  another 
manifestation  of  the  same  preference  for 
heavily  funded  large  scale  research  which 
appears  in  another  of  the  exemptions  from 
IRB  Jurisdiction.  Section  46.101(c)(1)  ex- 
empts: 

"Research  designed  to  study  on  a  large 
scale  .  .  .  the  effects  of  proposed  social  or 
economic  change." 

A  modest  impecunious  professor  who 
wished  to  learn  about  Improvements  In  the 
welfare  system,  or  tax  reform,  or  energy  con- 
servation by  his  own  personal  observations 
and  Interviews  would  have  to  get  permission 
from  an  IRB.  whereas  a  large  scale  organized 
study  would  be  left  free.  It  is  appalling 
enough  that  anyone  In  the  United  States 
would  propose  to  establish  a  system  whereby 
persons  need  to  get  permission  to  study  the 
effects  of  proposed  social  or  economic 
changes:  it  staggers  the  Imagination  that 
anyone  would  propose  to  require  this  only 
of  "little  men"  and  to  leave  free  to  do  such 
studies  at  will  only  those  funded  to  do  them 
on  a  large  scale! 

Exemption  6  frees  "research  Involving 
solely  the  study  of  documents",  but  only  "if 
Information  taken  from  these  sources  is 
recorded  in  such  manner  that  subjecu  can- 
not be  reasonably  identified."  That  mean.s 
that  before  looking  up  Information  on  pol- 
iticians In  newspapers  a  researcher  would 
have  to  get  permission  from  his  IRB.  Of 
course,  what  HEW  meant  by  "documents" 
are  personal  records  subject  to  privacy  reg- 
ulations such  as  hospital  flies  or  welfare  flies, 
but  that  Is  not  what  they  said.  The  total 
insensltlvlty  of  the  drafters  to  the  American 
tradition  of  freedom  is  demonstrated  by  the 
extraordinary  fact  that  they  could  frame  a 
regulation  which  requires  permission  from 
authorities  before  one  may  read  and  sum- 
marize what  one  flnds  in  public  debates. 

OTHXR   DBFECrS 

We  have  now  reviewed  the  fatal  flaws  in 
the  draft  regulations.  In  what  follows  we  run 
through  the  material  In  the  Federal  Register 
to  note  a  few  other  matters. 

In  introducing  the  draft  regulations  (on 
p  47892)  the  document  notes  that  HEW  Is 
considering  whether  to  allow  a  researcher 
Who  Is  going  to  use  human  subjects  but 
not  subject  them  to  any  risk,  to  merely  state 
that  fact,  or  whether  to  require  him  to  give 
his  reasons  for  so  believing.  Once  again  the 


First  Amendment  and  prior  restraint  Issues 
come  up.  If  a  person  who  Is  being  spoken  to 
Is  not  being  subjected  to  any  harm,  no  one 
(Whether  HEW.  an  IRB  or  anyone  else)  has 
the  right  to  require  the  spefikers  to  first 
prove  that  no  harm  will  be  done. 

In  section  46.101  (c)  (1).  alternative  A, 
"Research  designed  to  study  on  a  large  scale 
.  .  .  methods  or  systems  for  the  delivery  of 
or  payment  for  social  or  health  services  ' 
are  exempted  from  review.  (Once  again  the 
bias  In  favor  of  large  scale  research  )  Why 
only  health  services.  Why  not  education,  or 
housing,  or  social  services? 

In  the  same  section  of  exemptions,  the 
question  arises  as  to  whether  "persons" 
means  only  living  persons.  Otherwise  all  his- 
torical research  is  under  IRS  prior  review, 
because  while  It  involves  "only  the  study  of 
documents",  which  Is  exemption  number 
6  in  alternative  A.  It  does  not  do  so  "In 
such  a  manner  that  subjects  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably Identified." 

Informed  consent  Is  discussed  In  ss  46.113 
Under  a  couple  of  circunistances  informed 
consent  can  be  given  orally.  One  of  these 
shows  some  awareness  of  the  fact  that  sign- 
ing a  consent  form  may  be  more  of  a  risk 
to  the  subject  than  the  rcearch  Itself  It 
allows  oral  consent  when  "the  only  record 
linking  the  subject  and  the  research  would 
be  the  consent  document"  and  the  subject 
does  not  want  such  a  document  to  exist.  But 
there  are  other  situations  where  signing  a 
consent  form,  or  even  giving  oral  consent  Is 
dangerous  to  the  subject  For  example.  If  a 
researcher  interviews  dissidents  in  the 
USSR,  he  Is  putting  their  neck  In  a  noose 
to  ask  them  to  sign  any  document  or  even 
to  consent  explicitly  to  the  interview.  There 
are  many  countries  like  that,  and  some  such 
situations  In  the  USA. 

The  Insensltlvlty  of  the  drafters  to  the 
realities  of  overseas  research  is  also  manifest 
in  ss  46.117  which  requires  that  not  only  the 
original  grantee  Institution,  but  also  Insti- 
tutions co-operating  with  it  on  research 
comply  with  the  HEW  regulations.  Such  a 
crude  attempt  to  impose  American  practices 
in  Joint  research  Is  the  kind  of  "research  Im- 
perialism" that  social  scientists  have  been 
struggling  to  avoid  for  decades  now. 

I  From  the  American  Sptectator,  August  1979  J 
The  New  School  Tie:  Pbior  Restraint  or 

PZXISR 

(By  Paul  Seabury) 

(A  young  Pig  was  shut  up  In  a  fold  yard 
with  a  Goat  and  a  Sheep.  On  one  occasion 
when  the  shepherd  laid  hold  of  him,  he 
grunted  and  squealed  and  resisted  violently. 
The  Sheep  and  the  Ooat  complained  of  his 
distressing  cries,  saying,  "He  often  handles 
us,  and  we  do  not  cry  out."  To  this  the  Pig 
replied,  "Tour  handling  and  mine  are  very 
different  things.  He  catches  you  only  for 
your  wool,  or  your  milk,  but  he  lays  hold  on 
me  for  my  very  life") — Aesop's  Fables 

This  Pig  tried  to  distinguish  his  plight 
from  that  of  his  companions  In  the  fold  yard. 
If  for  our  purposes  he  is  the  American  busi- 
nessman, the  lamb  has  been  the  American 
professor — at  least  until  recently.  The  good 
shepherd  indeed  cares  for  him.  cards  his 
wool,  shields  him  from  the  wolves,  and  makes 
him  to  He  down  In  green  pastures.  But  re- 
cently the  shepherd  has  been  seen  reading 
recipes  for  shish  kebab. 

Ten  years  ago.  had  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment control  of  universities  been  discussed 
among  tormented  academics,  the  most 
plausible  apocalyptic  vision  would  have  in- 
cluded National  Ouard  encampments,  legis- 
lative investigations,  stormy  show-trials  of 
campus  activists,  punitive  reprisals  against 
university  budgets  by  outraged  lawmakers, 
and  so  on.  Crystal  balls  are  best  at  showing — 
or  caricaturing — what  we  know  Is  happen- 
ing now.  They  often  miss  the  underlying 
tendencies  of  things. 


The  picture  today  is  very  different,  but  also 
very  real.  Pederail  regulation  of  unlversltlee. 
in  Its  Infancy  a  decade  ago,  did  not  commence 
(as  did  federal  regulation  of  business  corpo- 
rations) In  a  climate  of  suspicion  and  ani- 
mosity Universities  were  not  charged  by 
Washington  legislators  and  bureaucrats  with 
being  malefactors  of  great  wealth,  social  pred- 
ators, or  ruthless  exploiters  of  the  masses 
At  the  time  they  were  not  even  charged  (a 
more  credible  accusation,  under  the  circum- 
stances) with  being  centers  of  subvenlcKi 
and  ideological  intimidation.  The  regulations 
flowered  In  consequence  of  a  beneficence 
which  soon  made  the  universities  dependent 
on  an  admiring  benefactor.  When  In  the  early 
1970s  the  regulatory  process  began  In  earn- 
est, legislators  and  bureaucrats  looked  upon 
these  Institutions  as  intrinsically  valuable 
and  worthy  of  continued  if  not  increased 
support.  They  regarded  the  universities  as 
key  social  laboratories  In  which  a  new  and 
better  generation  of  Americans  could  be 
raised.  They  felt  the  gentle  hand  of  the  state 
could  ease  this  process  of  Improvement  along 
by  making  these  Institutions  more  accessible 
and  open:  more  humane:  less  hazardous  to 
life  and  limb:  more  egalitarian;  more  respon- 
sible In  their  conception  of  the  social  conse- 
quences of  their  research:  and  so  on. 

This  early  attitude  towards  these  new  ob- 
jects of  governmental  control  contrasts 
markedly  with  the  early  punitive  attitude 
taken  by  legislators  and  bureaucrats  towards 
institutions  of  business  and  finance 

Yet.  though  starting  from  quite  different 
points  of  view,  the  federal  regulation  of  busi- 
ness and  university  today  has  ended  up  In 
similar  quagmires  of  adversarial  frustration 
and  resentment.  We  notice  that — wholly 
apart  from  the  monumental  and  commonly 
shared  difficulties  with  paperwork  and  com- 
pliance— the  worlds  of  business  and  univer- 
sity both  experience  a  massive  loss  of  auton- 
omy as  actors  In  a  onc»-free  society. 

We  need  to  ascertain  where  our  tialver- 
sitles  stand  and  to  measure  the  speed  by 
which  the  momentum  of  change  Impels  us 
Horror  stories  echo  through  faculty  clubs 
and  campus  administrations,  but  they  do 
not  necessarily  elicit  understanding  or  sym- 
pathy from  outsiders  One  is  reminded.  In 
this  respect,  of  the  sage  words  of  a  man  who 
encountered  an  old  friend  one  day  on  the 
street:  The  friend  asked.  "And  how  Is  your 
vrtfe?"  The  man  replied.  "Compared  to 
what?" 

If  we  compare  our  condition  with  the  regu- 
latory status  of  universities  in  the  totali- 
tarian world,  then  we  can  be  overjoyed  at 
our  good  fortune:  this  first  generation  of 
university  regulators  at  least  refrains  from 
penetrating  the  central  core  of  teaching  and 
scholarship  in  order  to  direct  what  is  fitting 
for  students  to  learn  and  scholars  to  teach 
The  regulatory  reach  thus  far  has  been 
largely  confined  to  laboratory  work  and 
federally-supported  scientific  research,  and 
has  been  motivated  less  by  political  concerns 
than  by  considerations — however  Justified  In 
individual  cases — of  safety,  accountability, 
and  protection  of  subjects  The  hand  of  the 
federal  government  thus  far  also  has  not  In- 
truded Itself  into  the  Inner  constitutional 
order  of  universities,  as  has  long  been  the 
case  In  Continental  European  countries,  to 
determine  how  and  by  whom  basic  educa- 
tional decisions  are  made  The  American 
professoriate  Is  not  appointed  by  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Culture,  nor  are  curricula 
inspected  and  approved  by  government  agen- 
cies. 

The  most  frequently  heard  complaint  from 
administrators  is  not  the  paranoid  lament 
about  Big  Brother,  but  Is  rather  about  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  a  myriad  of  interested,  pes- 
tering federal  authorities,  each  of  which  in 
its  own  way  seeks  to  become  a  chef  in  the 
academic  kitchen  Ironically,  of  course,  one 
way  to  ease  such  complaints  about  too  many 
cooks  would  be  to  concentrate  and  rational- 
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nally   threatened   Institution   in   a  civilized 
society  can  expect  that  Its  autonomy  will  be 


of  Human  Subjects.  I  understand  that  this 
month  you  are  seeking  comments  on  the  rec- 
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ize  federal  authority — a  development  which 
might  conjure  up  an  adversary  far  more 
formidable  and  purposeful  than  those  which 
universities  now  confront.  It  might  even  be 
called  a  Department  of  Education — and,  not 
surpi Islngly.  steps  are  being  taken  In  Con- 
gress to  see  that  it  will  soon  come  into  being 

We  can  take  less  comfort  when  we  look, 
not  sideways  into  academic  folkways  else- 
where In  the  world,  but  backwards  to  see 
whence  we  have  come  In  such  a  short  time 
It  Is  the  very  speed  at  which  American  uni- 
versities have  moved  from  there  to  here 
which  causes  the  greatest  surprise;  If  the 
momentum  continues  at  Its  present  pace, 
we  may  surmise  that  we  are  not  far  removed 
from  a  time  when  the  regulatory  reach  will 
have  extended  deep  Into  our  porous  Insti- 
tution, from  the  beachheads  which  It  now 
occupies.  The  story  of  federta  regulation  of 
universities  goes  back  only  to  the  1960s — 
less  than  one  generation;  before  that  time 
we  notice  a  condition  of  freedom  which  is 
now  almost  unrecognizable. 

The  laments  most  often  heard  within  the 
American  academic  community  chiefly  come 
from  administrators;  it  Is  their  responsibility 
to  cope  with  the  surge  of  federal  authority. 
The  next  most  serious  complaints  come  from 
scientific  researchers  and  experimentalists 
whose  mode  and  climate  of  work  have  been 
severely  impaired  by  the  new  regulations. 
Scholars  in  the  social  sciences  and  hiimani- 
tles  have  been  less  directly  affected  in  their 
work  by  these  developments,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  must  remain 
true:  their  ability  to  initiate  appointments 
of  new  colleagues  has  been  gravely  impaired 
by  "affirmative  action." 

There  now  are  signs  that  the  federal  regu- 
lators Intend  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their 
Intervention  on  two  widely  separated  fronts: 
college  athletic  programs  and  what  Is  called 
"research  on  hrman  subjects."  Some  aca- 
demics, to  be  sure  today  mav  not  aeree  elf-er 
with  Plato  or  with  contemporary  sports  devo- 
tees that  athletics  should  constitute  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  a  college  program.  But  it  «  a 
recognized  and  traditional  feature  of  most 
American  colleges  and  universities.  As  such, 
it  Is  now  also  subject  to  the  meticulous  and 
heavy-handed  control  of  Washington  officials. 
Here,  the  egalitarian  rerulatory  Intent  Is  to 
be  observed  in  a  current  HEW  attempt  either 
to  eliminate  distinctions  between  ("segre- 
gated") men's  and  women's  sports  or  to 
require  colleges  to  make  expenditures  on 
them  proportional  to  the  number  of  male 
and  female  athletes.  Thus,  substantially 
equal  expenditures  are  demanded  for  men's 
and  women's  athletic  scholarships,  recruit- 
ment, equipment  and  supplies,  travel  and 
publicity.  The  salaries  for  men's  and  women's 
coaches  are  to  be  equalized,  also 

These  athletic  guidelines  are  likely  se- 
verely to  damage  college  sports.  The  federal 
accounting  system,  for  Instance,  measures 
only  college  expenditures  for  highly  expen- 
sive intercollegiate  sports  like  basketball  and 
football,  while  Ignoring  the  large  revenues 
these  bring  in;  as  a  natural  consequence  of 
equalization,  expenditures  on  these  men's 
sports  would  be  greatly  reduced  in  all  but 
the  rich  colleges,  and  thus  ineluctably  the 
amount  of  Income  from  them,  as  well  as 
their  Intermural  competitiveness,  would 
sharply  decline.'  In  this,  as  in  other  federal 
regulations,  there  is  a  seeming  blindness  to 
the  Incalculable  costs  and  side-damages  of 
abstract,  single-minded  reforms.  Many  schol- 
ars may  be  indifferent  to  football,  but.  to 
paraphrase  Daniel  Webster  in  the  Dartmouth 
College  case.  "It  may  be  a  big  sport,  sir,  but 
there  are  those  who  love  It." 

In  the  case,  however,  of  federal  regulation 
of  research  on  human  subjects,  we  see  a  very 
different  monitory   Intention — to  reduce  or 
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abolish  risk  to  individuals  who  are  the  ob- 
jects of  research.  HEW  now  intends  to  en- 
large the  scope  of  such  regulations  to  in- 
clude not  merely  the  biological,  medical,  and 
behavioral  sciences  (already  subject  to  such 
controls),  but  also  the  social  sciences  and 
humanities  as  well.  If.  as  appears  likely. 
HEW  promulgates  its  new  regulations  gov- 
erning "risks  to  human  subjects.  "  university 
research  review  boards  will  be  federally 
obliged  to  scrutinize,  approve,  and  police 
all  campus  research  proposals  with  human 
beings  as  their  subjects — to  ascertain  in  ad- 
vance whether  the  consequences  of  such  re- 
search may  pose  harm  to  individuals  (or 
groups).  Presumably  historians  will  be  least 
affected  since  most  of  their  subjects  do  not 
belong  to  the  land  of  the  living;  only  their 
reputations  are  susceptible  to  harm.  In  such 
a  fashion,  a  doctrine  of  prior  restraint  upon 
scholarship  comes  into  being,  lor  the  best  0/ 
intentions  In  this  Instance,  as  in  all  the 
others,  the  threat  of  contract  cancellation  is 
at  hand  as  the  ultimate  weapon.  Universities 
are  the  government's  contractors;  if  the  gov- 
ernment wishes  to  dismiss  them  for  not  do- 
ing its  bidding,  what  recourse  have  they? 

One  does  not  have  to  be  a  librarian  or 
defender  of  absolute  university  autonomy  to 
realize  the  danger  which  such  regulations 
pose  to  the  vital  activities  of  universities 
and  scholars.  It  might  be  supposed  that, 
were  such  a  doctrine  of  prior  restraint  pro- 
mulgated on  the  American  Fourth  Estate 
(and  for  exactly  the  same  benign  purposes), 
an  immediate  consequence  would  be  a  tu- 
mult the  like  of  which  have  not  been  heard 
since  the  Nero  York  Times-EUsberg  case.  But 
universities  are  not  newspapers:  newspapers 
do  not  receive  federal  government  handouts. 
The  government  does  not  endow  them  or 
hire  them  to  do  its  work.  The  American  gov- 
er'iment  does  not  ration  newsprint  among 
them  (once  a  favorite  trick  of  the  Per6n 
and  Allende  regimes).  The  American  press 
has  not  had  a  habit  of  responding  timor- 
ously to  such  Intrusions  But  the  prudential 
response  is  one  which  harassed  university 
administrators  are  likely  to  adont — and  for 
very  good  reason.  As  a  legal  counsel  for  one 
major  university  recently  wrote.  In  an  aide 
m^rnoire  to  his  chief. 

DHEW  might  not  take  lightly  the  Univer- 
sity's refusal  to  comply  with  the  regulation 
even  if  it  was  acting  on  the  advice  of  coun- 
sel that  the  regulation  Is  most  likely  Invalid 
The  competition  for  research  dollars  is  so 
great  that  DHEW  could  "punish"  the  Uni- 
versity through  mechanisms  over  which  the 
Universities  would  have  no  redress.  Further- 
more, we  are  presumably  embroiled  In  vari- 
ous disputes  with  DHEW  and  it  is  possible 
that  further  University  "obstreperousness" 
In  one  area  might  have  an  effect  on  DHEWs 
decisions  in  other  areas. 

Sound  advice:  such  risks  are  very  real.  At 
the  University  of  California  this  year,  the 
principled  and  stubborn  refusal  of  the  uni- 
versity to  release  confidential  personnel 
correspondence  of  certain  departments  to 
HEW  Inspectors  (and  then,  of  course, 
through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
urbi  et  orbi)  led  to  explicit  threats  of  federal 
contract  termination — In  this  instance,  term- 
ination of  delicate  laboratory  research  In 
the  biological  sciences,  in  no  way  involved 
in  the  flap  over  confidentiality.  In  this  Illus- 
trative case,  had  university  public-health  re- 
searchers been  dismissed,  and  their  facili- 
ties (including  a  vital  cell  culture  labora- 
tory! shut  down,  basic  long-term  research 
on  botullnal  toxins.  San  Joaquin  'Valley 
fever,  and  other  diseases  to  man  and  beast 
would  have  come  to  an  abrupt  halt.  It  does 
not  take  much  imagination  to  realize  that 
the  "human  risk  "  implicit  In  such  blackmail 
transcends  the  career  prospects  and  liveli- 
hoods of  the  36  laboratory  scientists  and  their 
graduate  students.  This  threat.  Incidentally, 
has  not  yet  been  rescinded.  The  case  is  still  In 
the  courts 


But  to  return  to  the  "human  subjects" 
Issue:  We  already  have  institutional  review 
boards  on  campus  which  presumably,  hence- 
forth as  federal  agents,  will  screen  proposals 
to  see  that  they  comply  with  the  abrltrary 
dictates  of  government  officials.  As  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
notes: 

The  Interplay  between  the  national 
bureaucratic  tendencies  of  government  audi- 
tory bodies,  granting  agencies  and  their 
functionaries  makes  the  evolution  of  the 
IRB  (institutional  review  board)  "highly 
efficient  in  terrorem  mechanism"  highly 
probable.' 

Some  sophisticated  defenders  of  the 
American  university  stress  the  unwisdom  of 
trying  to  make  a  special  case  for  higher  ed- 
ucation's exemption  from  federal  rules  which 
apply  also  to  other  Institutions,  such  as 
business  firms.  In  one  Important  sense  they 
are  right  To  engage  in  special  pleading  for 
exemption  on  grounds  of  the  "unique"  char- 
acter of  higher  education  Is  not  likely  to 
gain  many  friends.  The  "not  us.  we  are  dif- 
ferent!" argument  will  not  carry  much 
weight  with  the  man-ln-the-street,  nor  with 
the  regulators  themselves,  and  It  Is  cer- 
tain to  arouse  wry  amusement  among  higher 
education  natural  allies  In  the  business 
community. 

The  argument  resembles  a  dubious  propo- 
sition put  forward  a  decade  ago  by  a  distin- 
guished .American  scholar  when  race-quota 
hiring  was  first  being  pressed  upon  colleges 
and  universities:  It  was  all  right,  he  argued, 
for  all  those  other  lesser  colleges  and  state 
universities — but  not  for  us!  Spare  us!  If  ra- 
cial quotas  are  applied  to  us.  as  well  as  to 
them,  this  will  fatally  damage  the  quality 
scholarship  which  ue  engage  in.  Regardess  of 
other  considerations,  such  as  the  principle 
of  logical  consistency,  such  a  snobbish  stand 
is  strategically  self-defeating — any  principled 
resistance  to  outrageous  regulatory  demands 
requires  the  broadest  possible  coalition  of 
forces;  to  seek  to  protect  only  the  presump- 
tively "best"  from  the  fantasies  of  a  feder- 
ally-administered equallty-of-results  pro- 
gram Is  akin  to  claiming  the  right  to  make 
triage  decisions  on  the  battlefield  when  one- 
self Is  wounded.  What  such  an  argument 
Ignores,  moreover.  Is  the  possibility  that 
many  among  the  bureaucratic  equalizers 
have  been  particularly  Inspired  to  fulfill  their 
egalitarian  ambitions  precisely  in  the  most 
meritocratic  Institutions.' 

Yet.  despite  all  this,  a  special  case  must  be 
advanced  with  respect  to  the  Interests  of  the 
American  university — precisely  because  this 
otherwise  abstract  iss\ie  cannot  be  under- 
stood by  the  public.  The  case  cannot  rest 
upon  an  absolute  claim  for  autonomy.  Out- 
side observers  with  reasonable  powers  of 
memory  have  no  difficulty  remembering  the 
"pigs  off  camnus"  chants  of  academic  Ideo- 
logues— Including  not  a  few  faculty  mem- 
bers— when  many  universities  were  recently 
convulsed  with  Internal  attacks  upon  their 
Integrity   No  demonstrably  corrupt  or  inter- 
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-  Estelle  Fishbein  to  Dr.  Charles  McCarthy 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Health.  Febru- 
ary 5.  1979  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
these  particular  HEW  regulations  apoarently 
are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  in  a  caprici- 
ous manner  contrary  to  explicit  congres- 
sional requirements:  that  Is.  without  the 
statutorily  required  advance  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  to  elicit  public  and  pro- 
fessional comment.  "I'll  be  Judge.  I'll  be 
jury,  said  the  cunning  old  Fury.  .  .  ." 

'  Thus,  as  Soviet  speechwriters  are  wont  to 
say.  "It  Is  not  accidental  that"  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  when 
devising  Its  model  affirmative  action  plan  for 
universities,  chose  to  negotiate  it  with  the 
Berkeley  campus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  not,  say,  Podunk  State. 


nally  threatened  Institution  In  a  civilized 
society  can  expect  that  Its  autonomy  will  be 
respected  by  outsiders,  especially  by  the  state. 
The  claim  to  autonomy  Is  valid  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  university  demonstrates  its 
Institutional  conunltments  to  valid  goals  of 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  teaching.  We 
Itnow  from  Intimate  experience  and  from  ob- 
serving universities  in  other  settings  (Latin 
America  In  particular)  that  the  cry  for  au- 
tonomy too  often  has  come  from  those  within 
the  university  who  have  wished  to  make  It  a 
siege  fortress  for  political  movements.  Blven 
universities  can  degenerate  into  chaos  or  fall 
prey  to  p>etty  tyrannies;  In  this  they  are  not 
exempt  from  general  laws  of  human  nature. 
Academic  freedom,  like  freedom  of  the  press 
or  freedom  of  religion,  is  not  an  absolute 
right.  It  remains  legitimate  only  when  its 
practitioners  are  committed  to  its  essential 
and  express  tasks. 

Qualities  which  may  be  virtues  in  politics 
can  be  vices  for  scholarship,  and  the  other 
way   around.   The   new   regulators  are   bent 
upon  achieving  an  egalitarian  society  which 
is  simultaneously  a  humane  society  and  an 
environmentally    risk-free    society     Univer- 
sities, as  virell  as  business  firms,  are  deemed 
to  be  vessels  within  which  these  admirable 
goals   are    to   be   achieved    under    the    close 
scrutiny   of   public   officials.    Oddly   enough, 
while  their  means  are  very  different,  the  new 
regulators  seek  goals  which  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  student  militants  in 
the  sixties  (and  of  course  a  strong  possibility 
exists  that  there  is  considerable  overlap  be- 
tween   the    two   groups).    The    students,    in 
their  time,  wished  the  university  to  be  the 
agent  to  revolutionize  society;  the  regulators 
now  wish  the  university  to  be  a  laboratory  for 
social    change.    The    difference    lies    in    the 
source  from  which  the  orders  come    But  in 
either  case  what  Is  required  of  the  university 
Is  that  it  assign  to  such  a  social  role  a  priority 
which  directly  conflicts  with  Its  central  tasks. 
Scholarship  and  learning  cherish  novelty, 
achievement,   and   pride   of  authorship  and 
accomplishment.  As  Ward  Elliott  has  pointed 
out  In  his  The  Rise  of  Guardian  Democracy. 
the  best  scholarship  also  prizes  the  abstract 
and  timeless  over  the  immediate  and  con- 
crete   For  good  reason,  one  should  fear  the 
consequences  of  a  sophistocracy — government 
by  scholars. 

As  Elliott  remarks,  the  scholarly  prefer- 
ences, "which  are  well-suited  for  expanding 
and  sharpening  knowledge,  are  ruinous  for 
democratic  politics,  which  depend  for  their 
ojwrabiUty  on  consensus,  consultation  and 
compromise,  and  on  the  exclusion  from  their 
agenda  of  issues  which  are  needlessly 
divisive.  .  .  •♦  By  the  same  token,  we  must 
fear  as  well  the  control  of  scholars  by  po- 
litical governors.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
Justice  Felix  Frankfurter,  concurring  in  a 
Supreme  Court  case  touching  on  the  inteitrltv 
of  universities: 

These  pages  need  not  be  burdened  with 
proof,  based  on  the  testimony  of  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,  of  the  dependence  of  a  free  society 
on  free  universities.  This  means  the  exclusion 
of  governmental  intervention  in  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  university.  It  matters  little 
whether  such  intervention  occurs  avowedly 
or  through  action  that  Inevitably  tends  to 
check  the  ardor  and  fearlessness  of  scholars 
qualities  at  once  so  fragile  and  indispensable 
for  fruitful  academic  labor.^ 

„  ,  jANtIA«T  17,  1979. 

Hon.  JoBEPB  A.  Cautako, 
Secretary,  HEW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

H?^,f°';  .T""  '"'^*  *  problem  with   the 
«  E.w.  regulations  governing  research  on  hu- 

S.«V»"m  ^"^'-^^  **"'*  reviewed  the  report  of 
the  National  Commission  for  the  protection 

•  Ward  Elliott.  The  Rise  of  Guardian  Demo- 
cracy.  pp.  I64_i65.  n  uemo 
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of  Himian  Subjects.  I  understand  that  this 
month  you  are  seeking  comments  on  the  rec- 
ommendations of  that  Commission.  My  own 
comments  is  of  a  general  nature,  but  ex- 
tremely ImpKirtant.  Stated  as  simply  as  pos- 
sible, neither  the  current  regulations  nor  the 
rep>ort  of  the  Commission  shows  a  proi>er  ap- 
preciation of  the  distinctive  nature  of  social 
science  research  and  of  the  perverse  and 
needlessly  chilling  effect  that  well-meaning 
controls  may  have  on  it. 

I  realize  that  the  sp>eclfic  i4>plication  of 
these  regulations  Is  up  to  the  institutional 
review  t>oards  on  each  campus.  But  I  also 
realize  that  they  will  tend  In  the  main  to  fol- 
low the  federal  regulations  as  meticulously 
as  possible,  particularly  as  there  are  costly 
penalties  for  doing  otherwise.  Too  many  ex- 
amples have  come  to  my  attention  of  reviews 
that  fall  to  distinguish  between  invasive  re- 
search methodologies  and  those  where  the 
only  contact  with  the  "subjects"  is  to  olwerve 
or  interview  them. 

I  make  no  attempt  here  to  comment  on  the 
appropriateness  of  restrictions  on  the  former, 
as  I  understand  the  risks  that  may  be  i>osed 
in  blo-medlcal  research  and  other  fields 
where  the  essence  of  the  research  procedure 
Is  a  conscious  alteration  of  the  body  or  mind 
of  the  subjects.  But  I  sp>eak  to  you  as  a  social 
scientist  when  I  say  that  the  heart  of  re- 
search In  sociology,  political  science,  anthro- 
pology, education  and  many  related  fields  Is 
the  unconstrained  ability  of  the  scholar  to 
ask  questions,  to  record  observations,  and  to 
respond,  sometimes  very  rapidly,  to  changing 
circumstances. 

Consider,  for  example,  a  political  scientist 
trying  to  understand  the  decision-making 
processes  of  local  school  boards.  Or  the  soci- 
ologist seeking  to  explain  the  response  of 
families  to  various  income  maintenance, 
plans  (such  as  we  aired  at  the  recent  Public 
Assistance  Subconunittee  hearings).  The  dif- 
ference between  these  research  procedures 
and  those  of  a  pharmacologist  or  oncologist 
Is  not  one  of  degree;  It  Is  a  difference  of  kind, 
and  federal  i>olicy  needs  to  acknowledge  this. 
I  do  not  expect  the  regulation-writers  to 
understand  such  distinctions.  But  the  De- 
partment must,  and  it  mtist  make  clear  to 
the  recipients  of  its  regulations  that  it  un- 
derstands, and  exp>ects  them  to.  also.  This  is 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  schol- 
arship. It  also  raises  a  grave  constitutional 
Issue,  for  In  many  respects  there  Is  a  mean- 
ingful difference  between  the  research  meth- 
odologies of  social  scientists  and  those  of 
Journalists.  Both  ase  protected  by  the  Plrsrt 
Amendment. 

Would  it  not  make  sense.  In  the  course  of 
this  review,  for  you  to  convene  an  advisory 
panel  of  social  scientists  to  offer  their  coun- 
sel to  the  Department?  I  would  hop>e  you 
might  consider  something  of  this  sort.  Tou 
might  want  to  ask  Professor  Ithlel  de  Sola 
Pool  of  M.I.T.  to  help  with  this,  and 
Professor  Howard  Higman  of  the  University 
of  Colorado.  They  have  both  given  serious 
thought  to  these  issues,  as  has  Professor 
Frederick  Mosteller  of  Harvard.  President- 
elect of  the  A.A.A.S  Gilbert  Stelner,  James 
Sundquest.  Richard  Nathan  and  Martha 
Derthick.  all  of  the  Governmental  Studies 
Program  at  Broc^ings.  would  be  excellent 
choices.  Another  i>066lbillty  would  be  Jack 
Peltason.  a  distinguished  political  scientist 
now  serving  as  President  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education, 

I  am  not  a  newcomer  to  this  issue.  A  dec- 
ade ago.  I  wrote  In  Maximum  Feasible  Mis- 
understanding— a  book  you  may  recall  re- 
viewing somewhat  unfavorably! — that: 

(T)here  is  an  Issue  beyond  objectivity.  The 
'movement  of  the  social  system  Into  self- 
consciousness'  has  been  accompanied  by  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  efforts  to  shape  and 
direct  that  system.  Increasingly  social  scien- 
tists are  recruited  for  such  attempts:  increas- 
ingly they  themselves  initiate  them.  There 
arises  then  a  range  of  questions  of  ethical  be- 
havior that  corresponds  to  the  canons  of  pro- 
fessions, a  quite  extensive  set  of  rules  gov- 


erning and  protecting  professional  conduct 
They  can  for  example,  purchase  Insurance 
lor  suits  against  malpractice  But  what  Is 
malpractice  with  respect  to  a  community?  At 
what  point  are  risks  taken  that  are  not 
Justified? 

I  was  then  and  am  today  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  purposes  of  these  regulations. 
But  there  Is  a  right  way  to  go  about  It.  and 
It  Is  clear  to  me  that  we  have  thus  far  tended 
toward  the  latter 

I  would  hoj)e  to  hear  from  you  or  one  of 
your  associates  about  this  I  could  not  feel 
more  strongly,  and  if  suitable  remedies  can- 
not be  found  within  tJie  regulatory  process 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  offer  appropriate  leg- 
islation. 

Cordially. 

Dakiel  Patkick  MonriBAM. 

The  Secketakt  or  Health. 

EDtrCATION   MTD   Welfakz. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  8.  1979. 
Hon  Dakizl  Patrick  Motnthaw. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC 

Deab  Pat:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  ex- 
pressing concern  that  regulations  designed 
to  protect  human  subjects  may  fall  appro- 
priately to  differentiate  between  social 
science  research  and  biomedical  or  behavioral 
research.  In  fact,  the  very  issues  you  raise 
seemed  to  me  so  important  that  In  mid -1978. 
I  directed  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Plan- 
ning and  Evaluation  and  the  General  Coun- 
sel to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of  HEW 
regulations,  codified  at  45  CFR  Part  46.  con- 
cerning the  protection  of  hiunan  subjects  of 
research.  One  of  the  important  elements  of 
their  study  Is  to  examine  the  risks  and  need 
for  regulations  to  protect  subjects  of  re- 
search in  the  social  versus  behavioral  and 
biomedical  sciences. 

In  conducting  their  review,  the  staff  of 
these  offices  have  contacted  more  than  160 
researchers,  including  a  substantial  niunber 
of  social  scientists.  As  you  may  expect,  the 
concerns  you  expressed  have  also  been  raised 
by  others  I  have  asked  them  to  contact  the 
Individuals  you  mentioned  In  your  letter 

I  expect  the  results  of  this  review,  with 
recommendations  as  to  any  modifications 
which  may  be  warranted,  within  the  next 
three  months  In  my  consideration  of  the 
recommendations,  I  will  give  full  weight  to 
the  distinctions  between  the  social,  behav- 
ioral, and  biomedical  sciences  which  you  have 
pointed  out. 

Sincerely. 

JosxpR  A.  Cautano.  Jr 


FEDERAL  FORMULAS 

Mr    MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,   al- 
though the  subiect  of  Federal  formulas 
is  not  intrinsically  interesUng.  It  is  in- 
trinsically important,  the  more  so  in  an 
era  of  budget  balancing.  For  there  has 
been  something  approaching  a  tradition 
of  compensating  for  the  drawbacks  in 
one  Federal  program  not  by  altering  the 
program  but  by  enacting  a  new  one.  At 
a  time  when  available  resources  will  not 
sustain  the  existing  programs,  however, 
much  less  permit  the  creation  of  new 
ones,  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  will 
be    mounting    interest    in    the    terms 
of  existing   programs.   And  when   this 
occurs  during  an  election  year,  a  nat- 
ural time  in  which  to  compare  prom- 
ises   with     performance    and    to    ap- 
praise new  ideas  and  promises  in  the  con- 
text of  evolving  conditions,  there  is  an 
even  stronger  tendency  to  look  into  the 
policies  that  are  implicit  in  the  formulas 
that  we  have,  in  the  budget  decisions  we 
make,  and  in  the  campaign  pledges  that 
we  hear. 
The  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
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fiscal  1981  budget,  as  developed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  would  have 
devastating  omsequences  for  the  urban 


The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  crisis 
of  confidence  is  that  thirty  states  have  ap- 
plied to  Congress  to  convene  a  Constitutional 

rVinvpntlnn  tn  nrdAin  a  hftlano^d  hiidff#it.   And 


tlvities  that — whatever  one  may  think  or 
their  individual  merit — are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  social  and  economic  foundations  of 
atatea  and  cities  such  a.s  Detroit.  Cleveland. 
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Ing  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  to 
throw  Into  doubt  the  very  continuity  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  an  impulse  that  would  have 
created  the  kind  of  nanirkv    numivT-orf    or. 


minimum  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  This  question  was  not 
satisfactorily     answered     by     the     Budget 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  20.  1980] 

The  Ameucan  Haves  and  Have-Notb 

(By  Felix  O  Rohatvn) 
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fiscal  1981  budget,  as  developed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  would  have 
devastating  consequences  for  the  urban 
Industrialized  northeast.  It  would  exacer- 
bate the  damaging  effects  of  many  exist- 
ing programs  and  would  vitiate  the  bene- 
ficial effects  of  other  programs. 

I  am  not  alone  in  this  view.  As  the 
votes  in  the  Budget  Committee,  the  mstny 
additional,  supplemental  and  minority 
views  contained  In  the  committee  re- 
port, and  the  widespread  interest  in  vari- 
ous proposed  amendments  all  indicate,  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  seem  to  share 
my  dismay. 

In  this  context,  there  may  be  general 
interest  in  my  additional  views  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
fiscal  year  1981;  a  thoughtful  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Daily  News  of  April  21 ; 
a  characteristically  insightful  and  in- 
cisive column  by  Felix  Rohatyn  in  ihe 
April  20  Washington  Post :  and  a  forceful 
editorial  in  the  April  22  New  York  Post: 
and  I  accordingly  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
AoomoNAi,  Vnrws  or  Senator   Daniel   Pat- 

BICK  MOTKIHaN   on  THE  PiKST  CONCOTWENT 

BwoLonoN  or  the  Budget.  Fiscal   Tear 
1981 

The  undertAklng  to  balance  the  fiscal  1981 
budget  l8  altogether  necessary,  and  in  the 
circumstances  wholly  predictable.  At  mini- 
mum. It  may  be  observed  that  in  1980  Con- 
gnaa.  by  law.  mandated  that  this  should 
be  done.  The  question  arises,  however:  why 
Is  It  being  done  In  an  atmosphere  of  crisis. 
and  under  constnUnts  that  promised  the 
greatest  hardship  for  Just  those  groups  which 
may  be  Judged  to  be  In  the  greatest  need? 

For  decades.  It  has  been  a  m&zlm  of  fiscal 
theory — a  doctrine  shared  by  most  political 
parties,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  a  doc- 
trine adopted  by  each  successive  administra- 
tion of  whichever  party  to  hold  office  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II — that  It  was  entirely 
appropriate  for  the  federal  government  to 
incur  deficits  from  time  to  time  so  long  as 
corresponding,  periodic  surpluses  meant  that 
over  time  the  budget  would  be  substantially 
In  balance. 

If  this  seems  a  truism.  It  may  be  recalled 
that  for  more  than  a  generation  following 
the  Civil  War,  a  Congress  preoccupied  with 
paying  off  the  war-debt  consistently  ran 
budget  surpluses,  regardless  of  the  business 
cycles  of  the  time,  such  that  deflation  be- 
came a  contlnucrus- problem,  and  a  sterile 
dispute  over  monetary  policies  became  a  very 
part  of  national  politics  for  a  generation 
or  more. 

Our  problem,  by  contrast,  has  been  one 
of  practice,  not  principle.  We  are  now  in  the 
fifth  successive  administration  which,  while 
avowing  the  principle  of  a  balance,  and  on 
occasion  of  a  surplus  budget,  has  produced 
only  deficits.  President  Eisenhowers  was  the 
last  administration  to  produce  a  truly  bal- 
anced budget,  that  for  fiscal  year  1960 

la  the  meantime,  economic  conditions  have 
turned  against  the  easy  predominance  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  the  immediate  postwar  pe- 
riod. The  reasons  for  this  need  not  be  re- 
viewed here.  What  U  to  be  noted  is  that 
while  successive  administrations  and  Con- 
greMea  have  spared  themselves  the  Incon- 
venience of  producing  balanced  budgets  at 
the  "top"  of  the  business  cycle,  and  have 
let  huge  deficits  accumulate  during  the  low 
periods,  something  like  a  national  crisis  of 
public  confidence  has  developed. 


The  most  striking  evidence  of  this  crisis 
of  confidence  is  that  thirty  states  have  ap- 
plied to  Congress  to  convene  a  Constitutional 
Convention  to  ordain  a  balanced  budget,  and 
three  others  have  submitted  related  peti- 
tions' 

If  It  be  recalled  that  the  last  such  con- 
vention, and  the  only  other,  was  held  in  1787 
In  Philadelphia,  and  that  once  convened  the 
whole  of  the  arrangement  of  Amierican  gov- 
ernment would  be  opened  to  reordering,  and 
that  another  five  states  or  so  could  get  us 
there.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  Is  not  the 
time  to  aver  that  1981  ml^ht  not  be  lust 
the  year  for  a  balanced  budget,  which  while 
surely  sound  In  theory.  Is  nonetheless  an 
et  cetera.  .  .  .  The  time  to  do  It  is  now. 

Rather,  the  time  to  do  It  was  In  January 
when  the  President  submitted  the  Execu- 
tive budget.  Contrary  to  all  expectations  and 
prior  Indications,  yet  another  deficit  was  pro- 
posed Within  weeks,  as  inflation  soared,  and 
money  markets  grew  more  tumultuous.  It 
wa.s  clear  that  a  major  miscalculation  had 
been  made.  Beginning  in  March,  meetings 
between  the  Executive  branch  and  Congress 
began  preparing  for  a  third  resolution  which 
would  bring  balance  to  the  second  half  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  and  a  proper  balance  to  fis- 
cal  1981. 

The  difficulty  with  this  process  Is  that  by 
turning  over  the  first  formal  decisions  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  doing  so  after  the 
major  components  of  the  budget  were  al- 
ready fixed.  It  was  Inevitable  that  the  re- 
ductions agreed  to  would  be  most  costly  to 
states  such  as  New  York,  and  to  social  pro- 
grams with  which  New  York  Is  associated. 
As  It  happened,  the  process  acquired  an  as- 
pect of  vengeance  altogether  inappropriate 
to  what  should  have  been  a  nonpartisan  and 
nonldeologlcal  effort  As  a  result,  although 
I  participated  In  the  process  from  the  outset. 
In  the  end  I  voted  against  the  result,  and 
win  attempt  to  revise  It  on  the  floor. 

Those.  In  sum.  are  my  views  Por  what  In- 
terest there  might  be.  I  would  now  elaborate 
them  somewhat. 

Many  of  the  decisions  embodied  In  this 
budget  are  clearly  unacceptable.  Many  of 
them  are  extremely  damaging  to  the  well- 
being  of  Individuals  and  conununltles  In  the 
industrialized,  urban  northeast.  They  are 
more  damaging  than  they  need  have  been, 
for  this  resolution  may  be  "balanced"  In  one 
sense  but  It  Is  quite  Imbalanced  In  another. 

That  It  18  readily  explained  and  easily 
understood  although — from  my  standpoint — 
It  remains  unacceptable.  The  "big  states"  of 
the  industrial  urban  northeast  and  midwest 
have  but  three  votes  out  of  twenty  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  Senators  Riegle,  Metzen- 
baum  and  I  represent  37.7  million  people, 
whilst  the  other  seventeen  members  of  the 
Committee  represent  42.5  million  In  all.  The 
eight  Minority  members  of  the  Committee 
have  a  total  of  18.8  million  constituents, 
slightly  less  than  the  population  of  New 
York  State  alone 

Although  such  considerations  In  no  way 
affected  our  shared  Insistence  on  balancing 
the  budget,  in  dozens  of  specific  actions  the 
Conunlttee  slashed  federal  programs  and  ac- 

■  The  legislatures  of  thirty  states  have 
passed  resolutions  calling  for  a  constitutional 
convention  to  establish  an  amendment  to 
limit  deficit  spending  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. These  states  are:  Alabama,  Arizona. 
Arkansas.  Colorado.  Delaware.  Florida.  Geor- 
gia. Idaho.  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Louisiana. 
Maryland.  Mississippi.  Nebraska.  New  Hamp- 
shire. New  Mexico.  Nevada.  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.  Oklahoma.  Oregon.  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Carolina.  South  Dakota,  Ten- 
nessee. Texas.  Utah.  Virginia.  Wyoming.  In 
addition,  three  states — California.  Illinois 
and  Kentucky — have  requested  that  Con- 
gress propose  an  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  have  not  called  for  a  convention. 


tlvltlea  that — whatever  one  may  think  of 
their  Individual  merit — are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  social  and  economic  foundations  of 
states  and  cities  such  as  Detroit,  Cleveland. 
New  York  and  Buffalo.  Slashed  deeper.  If  I 
may  say,  than  It  did  In  the  programs  and 
activities  most  closely  associated  with  the 
stability  and  well-being  of  other  parts  of  the 
nation. 

The  examples  are  many.  I  shall  cite  but 
four  of  the  most  damaging : 

The  Committee  chose  to  cut  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  program  by  11  billion  below  current 
law,  thus  eliminating  the  Title  VI  "counter- 
cyclical public  service  employment  program" 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  result  will 
be  incretMed  unemployment,  a  further  de- 
terioration in  municipal  services,  and  many 
more  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 

As  If  to  ensure  that  those  rolls  would  not 
be  able  to  accommodate  the  Jobless,  the  Com- 
mittee proceeded  to  cut  tl  billion  from  Food 
Stamns  and  tSOO  million  from  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  (AFDC).  This 
Is  being  done  Just  as  the  economy  moves 
Into  a  recession  and  as  Inflation  continues 
to  erode  the  purchasing  power  of  their  mea- 
ger Incomes.  I  note  that  the  three  states 
represented  by  Senators  Riegle.  Metzenbaum 
and  myself  account  for  59  percent  of  all  the 
AFDC  recipients  and  48  percent  of  the  Food 
Stamp  recipients  to  be  found  In  the  nineteen 
states  with  Senators  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  two  reasons  to  be  concerned  by 
the  decision  to  eliminate  the  states'  share  of 
General  Revenue  Sharing  In  fiscal  1981. 
iThls  reduction  of  41.7  billion  In  Function 
860  was  the  largest  single  cut  the  Committee 
proposed  in  any  program.)  First,  It  repre- 
sents a  willingness  rather  casually  to  treat 
as  "Just  another  program"  a  fundamental 
structure  of  our  political  economy  whereby 
revenues  collected  by  one  level  of  govern- 
ment are  expended  by  another.  Second,  what 
WasMn(?ton  calls  the  "Rtates"  share"  Is.  fre- 
quently—*s  in  New  York — passed  through 
directly  to  aid  hard-pressed  municipal  gov- 
ernments. It  Is  a  considerable  oversimplifi- 
cation to  think  of  It  as  federal  largesse  to 
state  governments  with  surpluses  of  their 
own  I  a  much -exasperated  and  oft-distorted 
claim,  by  the  way.  made  by  persons  who  may 
simply  dislike  the  principle  of  revenue  shar- 
ing) when  Its  removal  will  have  the  effect  of 
cutting  deeply  into  the  operating  budgets  of 
cities,  counties,  school  boards  and  sewer  dis- 
tricts. 

My  final  example  of  an  unjust  decision  Is 
the  proposal  to  slash  1200  million  from  mass 
transit.  As  I  write,  the  nation's  largest  tran- 
sit system  is  paralyzed  by  a  strike  resulting 
from  Its  inability  to  find  the  revenues  to 
meet  the  understandable  desire  of  Its  em- 
ployees not  to  have  their  Incomes  drained 
off  by  Infiatlon.  Given  the  Incontrovertlbly 
"urban"  character  of  mass  transit,  and  Its 
beneficent  effects  on  both  energy  conserva- 
tion and  environmental  quality.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  find  either  reason  or  equity  In 
the  Committee's  decision. 

TTiese  are  decisions  that — If  sustained 
through  the  rest  of  the  budget,  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  process — will  haunt 
us  in  the  future.  They  are  not  responsible 
decisions.  One  Is  reminded  of  the  report  by 
Helen  Dewar  of  the  Washington  Post  of 
April  1.  describing  our  actions  the  previous 
day  as  "a  bipartisan  spending/slashing  spree 
that  could  have  created  panic  in  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy".  This  referred,  of  course, 
to  the  Committee's  14-6  rejection  of  the 
mark  I  had  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Chair- 
man for  the  third  budget  resolution  for 
Fiscal  1980. 

If  these  manageable  reductions  were  un- 
acceptable. It  boded  so  sharp  a  cutback  on  the 
"controllable "  portions  of  the  budget,  dur- 
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the  decade.  Like  a  domestic  version  of  OPEC, 
the  oil-producing  states  can  use  their  vast 
revenues  to  lower  other  taxes.  Increase  serv- 


the  budget  may  be  in  balance  financially. 
But  they  are  way  out  of  balance  In  terms 
of  social  equity  and  the  burdens  placed  on 


was  the  greatest  long-term  obstacle  the  na- 
tion had  to  overcome  if  it  was  ever  to  restore 
prosperity  and  economic  Justice   to  all  the 
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Ing  the  latter  half  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  to 
throw  Into  doubt  the  very  continuity  of  gov- 
ernment. It  was  an  Impulse  that  would  have 
created  the  kind  of  panicky,  paralyzed,  er- 
ratic, and  discontinuous  bureaucracy  that  Is 
not  the  norm  In  the  executive  branch  but 
that  often  seems  to  be  the  impression  held 
by  those  who  would  have  less  of  It, 

In  that  Instance,  the  Committees  second 
thoughts  were  more  prudential  But  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  for  fiscal  1981  pro- 
posed herewith  Is  a  throwback  to  the  Im- 
pulses that  Ms.  Dewar  characterized  as  a 
■spree".  It  contains  a  set  of  decisions  aptly 
described  on  April  3  by  Lane  Klrkland,  Floyd 
Hyde,  Bishop  Thomas  Kelly,  Leon  Shull.  Al- 
thea  Simmons  and  other  members  of  the 
"Budget  Coalition"  as  placing  "the  burden 
of  the  battle  against  Inflation  on  those  least 
able  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  our  society. 
If  there  must  be  austerity  and  sacrifice",  the 
Coalition  added,  "we  are  willing  to  do  our 
share,  but  the  fight  against  Inflation,  must 
be  shared  bv  all,  not  carried  bv  workers,  the 
poor,  minority  groups,  and  the  urban  areas 
where  they  live." 

For  some  time  now.  it  has  been  clear  that 
the  rate  of  growth  of  the  domestic  public 
sector  portion  of  the  federal  budget  would 
have  to  level  off.  as  had  prevlou.slv  happened 
to  the  defense  portion  "The  growth  of  gov- 
ernment Is  beginning  to  divide  the  popula- 
tion". I  wrote  In  the  "Inaugural  Issue"  of  The 
New  Republic  In  January.  1977.  "(W)e  are 
well  on  our  way  to  becoming  a  society  of  pub- 
lic affluence  and  private  squalor  .  .  We  do 
net  need  more  government  In  America  .  We 
do  need  more  national  standards  which  is 
something  federalism  can  produce,  and  would 
be  different  from  more  government.  We  al- 
ready have  a  huge  amount  of  government 
and  the  real  task  Is  making  It  work." 

The  challenge  was  to  figure  out  ways  of 
■making  it  work"  in  a  period  of  diminished 
growth  in  its  resources,  rather  than  slashing 
It  in  ways  that  could  only  lead  to  Its  work- 
ing less  well.  In  January.  1979.  when  David 
Broder  was  preparing  a  series  on  the  "Demo- 
cratic Party  In  Transition".  I  was  quoted  to 
the  effect  that  "the  task  of  the  Democratic 
Party  Is  to  manage  the  levelling  off  of  the 
great  S-curve  growth  in  the  public  sector 
over  the  past  45  years." 

This  was  foreseeable  last  year,  and  two 
years  before  that.  But  this  challenge  was  not 
satisfactorily  met,  in  part  I  believe  because 

the  people  and  groups  who  have  supported 

and  properly  supported— the  growth  In  pub- 
lic services  and  in  the  public  sector  during 
the  past  four  decades  did  not  appear  ready 
to  face  the  Inevitability  of  Its  levelllng-off. 
The  result  was  that  they— we — were  not  pre- 
pared to  manage  that  process  In  a  responsi- 
ble way. 

They  were  not  prepared  for  the  "new  reali- 
ties" that  Stuart  Elzenstat  of  the  White 
House  had  set  forth  In  a  sober  and  powerful 
address  to  the  Woman's  National  Democrat- 
ic Club  on  January  4.  1979.  Consequently, 
they  relinquished  much  of  the  Influence 
they  might  have  exercised  over  the  process 
to  those  who  were  prepared  to  undertake  It. 
The  result  Is  painfully  evident  In  the  series 
of  votes  taken  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
The  federal  domestic  budget  was  Indeed 
"levelled",  but  not  In  a  responsible  way. 

One  could  have  anticipated  that  the  proc- 
ess would  be  painful,  even  bruising.  Not 
since  fiscal  1960  has  the  federal  budget  shown 
a  genuine  surplus.  (The  appearance  of  a 
surplus  In  Fiscal  1969  was  due  to  the  "wind- 
fall' resulting  from  the  consolidation  that 
year  of  Social  Security  and  other  trust  fund 
transactions  with  the  regular  revenue-and- 
expendltures  budget.)  One  does  not  end  a 
twenty-one  year  habit  of  deficit  spending 
without  some  discomfort.  The  question  was 
how  to  spread  that  discomfort  as  equitably 
as  possible,  with  the  least  damage  to  the 
structures  of  government  Itself  and  with  a 


nr.tnlmum  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  those 
least  able  to  bear  it.  This  question  was  not 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

A  bit  of  perspective  Is  useful.  During  the 
four  fiscal  years  since  Jimmy  Carter  was 
elected  President,  federal  revenues  have 
grown  from  $357  billion  to  $613  billion:  a 
72  percent  Increase  This  extraordinary  ex- 
pansion of  government  was  unaccompanied 
by  any  significant  new  social  programs  or 
major  domestic  legislation.  That  the  federal 
government  will  consume  in  1981  a  quarter 
trillion  dollars  more  than  It  consumed  In 
1977  without  doing  anything  significantly 
different  than  It  did  In  the  earlier  year  sug- 
gests the  degree  to  which  we  have  become 
fixed  In  our  present  course,  and  the  degree 
to  which  any  change  of  course  would  bring 
discomfort. 

Beyond  the  rapid  Increase  in  federal  reve- 
nues, recent  years  have  witnessed  a  worri- 
some deepening  of  our  reliance  on  deficit 
financing.  In  the  mld-slxtles,  notwithstand- 
ing the  Vietnam  War,  Interest  on  the  public 
dtbt  came  to  eight  percent  of  federal  out- 
lays. In  Fiscal  1981,  under  the  assumptions 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee,  It  will  equal 
twelve  percent:  a  full  $72  billion,  equivalent 
to  the  entire  federal  budget  of  1956. 

For  years,  there  were  sound  economic  as 
well  as  fiscal  arguments  for  a  moderate  fed- 
eral deficit.  Many  persons  and  Institutions 
benefitted  from  the  security  of  government 
bonds  and  Treasury  notes.  But  of  late  there 
has  set  In  a  widening  gap  between  income 
and  outlay,  a  mounting  dependence  on  bor- 
rowing, a  too-casual  attitude  toward  debt. 
It  was  clear — it  is  clear — that  the  day  of 
reckoning  would  come.  The  question,  to  re- 
peat, was  how  to  be  responsible  about  it. 

The  answer  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, again  to  repeat,  may  be  responsible  In 
the  large — for  the  budget  resolution  that 
was  produced  does  show  a  surplus — but  not 
in  its  particulars  Consider  the  decision  to 
make  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  five 
percent  in  the  governments  own  operating 
and  administrative  expenses. 

This  verges  on  denial  of  the  principle  that 
ours  is  a  government  of  laws.  The  executive 
branch  carries  out  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress. To  deny  it  the  resources  needed  to  carry 
them  out  Is  to  decide  that  they  will  not 
be  carried  out  properly.  If  it  goes  unchanged, 
this  Is  a  decision  to  cut  one  of  every  twenty 
I.R.S.  agents;  customs  and  Immigration  of- 
ficers; monitors  of  wage-and-prlce  changes; 
enforcers  of  environmental  quality  stand- 
ards: meat  Inspectors:  drug  testers;  Vet- 
erans hospital  physicians  and  nurses:  park 
rangers;  anti-trust  lawyers;  and  Social  Se- 
curity claims  processors.  The  result  will  not 
be  a  reduction  in  the  scope  of  the  federal 
gove.-nment  but  rather  in  Its  effectiveness. 

I  would  conclude  by  observing  that  this 
budget  resolution  is,  if  not  responsible,  at 
least  responsive  to  the  recent  widespread 
demands  that  the  federal  budget  be  balanced. 
It  Is  quite  extraordinary  how  little  note  has 
been  taken  of  the  fact  that  30  states  have 
now  "made  application",  as  Article  V  of  the 
Constitution  terms  it.  to  Congress  to  call  a 
Constitutional  Convention  for  the  purpose 
of  mandating  permanent  balance  In  the  fed- 
eral budget.  Fourteen  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  represent  such  states  It  Is  not 
surprising  that  the  Committee  would  respond 
as  it  did.  And  It  Is  not  surprising — although 
In  my  view  It  Is  regrettable — that  it  would 
mal;e  the  decisions  It  did  For  when  the  Pres- 
ident opted  not  to  propose  a  balanced  budget 
in  January,  he  chose  to  leave  these  decisions 
to  the  Congress.  He  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  Congress  would  balance  the  budget. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  shown  that  It 
can  and  that  It  will.  Those  of  us  who  are 
unhappy  with  the  particular  decisions  of 
the  Committee  cannot  but  be  troubled  by  the 
absence  of  timely  executive  leadership. 


I  From  the  Washington  Poet.  AprU  20,  1980] 
The  American  Haves  and  Hate-Notb 
(By  Felix  G.  Rohatyn) 
The  United  States  today  consists  of  "haves', 
and  "have-nots. •■  The  "haves"  are  the  sun- 
shine states,  with  population  growth,  natural 
resources,  new  industrial  locations.  The 
■have-nots^  are  the  old  Industrial  states  of 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Decaying  urbftn 
areas  with  shrinking  tax  bases  face  increasing 
needs  to  provide  ser\'lces  to  a  population  leas 
and  les.s  able  to  pay  for  them  Racial  tensions 
in  the  ghettos  combine  with  increasing  mid- 
dle-class frustrations  to  create  a  potentially 
explosive  mixture. 

In  recent  years,  a  fragile  equilibrium  has 
been  maintained:  New  York  City,  which  had 
a  close  brush  with  bankruptcy  In  1976.  has 
since  reduced  Its  deficit  from  $2  billion  to 
$400  million,  reduced  its  work  force  drasti- 
cally and  refinanced  $6  billion  of  short-term 
debt.  Other  northeastern  and  mid-westem 
cities  maintained  reasonable  stability  tintu 
the  onset  of  the  current  round  of  inflation 
and  recession.  In  the  last  year  or  so.  Cleve- 
land. Chicago.  Buffalo.  Philadelphia  and 
Washington.  DC.  have  seen  their  fiscal 
equilibrium  shattered  and.  as  the  recesslcoi 
deepens  with  Infiatlon  still  in  double-digit 
ranges,  they  will  be  faced  with  widening 
budget  gaps  and  greater  and  greater  socUI 
strains.  New  York  CTlty,  which  by  law  must 
eliminate  Its  deficit  In  the  year  beginning 
July  1.  1981.  will  have  to  cope  with  a  sig- 
nificantly higher  gap  due  to  infiatlon  and 
recession  To  this  Is  added  the  loss  of 
revenues  caused  by  federal  cutbacks  and  In- 
dustrial layoffs.  In  half  the  country,  we  have 
an  envlroimient  of  unrelieved  misery. 

The  actions  that  these  cities  and  st«tes 
win  take  to  close  their  deficits  are  both  In- 
evitable and  counterproductive.  They  involve 
a  combination  of  local  tax  Increases  com- 
bined with  service  cuts  and  layoffs:  both  have 
the  effect  of  driving  more  taxpayers  out  and 
deepening  the  economic  downturn  in  the 
cities.  Prom  the  federal  government's  p>olnt 
of  view,  the  effect  is  equally  counterproduc- 
tive. Local  tax  Increases  reduce  federal 
revenues,  since  local  taxes  are  deductible 
for  federal  income-tax  purposes  Local  lay- 
offs Increase  transfer  payments  for  unem- 
ployment. Deficits  are  Increased:  the  reces- 
sionary cycle  Is  deepened. 

It  Is  in  this  environment  that  we  super- 
impose a  new  phenomenon :  the  skyrocketing 
revenues  (mostly  In  the  form  of  severance 
taxes  and  royaltlesi  to  be  collected  by  the 
oil-producing  states  as  a  result  of  oll-prlce 
decontrol  The  Northeast-Midwest  Institute 
has  recently  published  a  study  estimating 
that  from  1980  to  1990  the  states  of  Alaska, 
Texas.  California.  Louisiana.  Wyoming.  Okla- 
homa. New  Mexico  and  Kansas  will  collect 
increased  tax  revenues  amounting  to  $115 
billion.  Alaska  will,  on  the  average.  Increasa 
its  annual  revenues  $3.3  billion  per  annum, 
over  300  percent  of  Its  current  annual  ex- 
penditures. Texas  will,  on  the  average.  In- 
crease Its  annual  revenues  by  90  percent  of 
Its  current  annual  expenditures  Alaska  Just 
abolished  its  Income  tax  and  Is  paying  cas>) 
dividends  to  Its  citizens  An  attempt  was 
made  to  subject  these  revenues  to  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax:  It  failed. 

Ironically,  revenues  to  these  states  from 
a  variety  of  federal  assistance  programs  such 
as  revenue  sharing  would  actually  increase 
because  of  the  definition  of  "tax  effort"  In 
grant  distribution  formulas  Tlius.  federal 
assistance  will  Increase  In  areas  of  dramati- 
cally lesser  needs,  while  It  will  be  reduced 
in  those  areas  where  need  Is  greatest. 

Much  has  been  made  recently  of  budget 
surpluses  at  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment level.  But  over  60  percent  of  state  sur- 
pluses In  1978  were  concentrated  In  those 
eight  states  accruing  more  than  90  percent 
of  revenue  Increases  from  oil  decontrol  over 
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so-called  energy  program  and  windfall  prof- 
Its  bill:  (1)  to  murder  oil-dependent  areas 
like  New  York  and  New  England  and  (2)  to 
drown  oU-rlch  states  like  Texas.  Louisiana. 


a  balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  acknowledged  that  this  will  not  be 
an  easy  task,  especially  given  the  lim- 


the  budget,  it  is  vital  that  travel  by 
Federal  employees  be  kept  at  a  minimum 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate 
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the  decade.  Like  a  domestic  version  of  OPEC, 
the  oU-produclng  states  can  use  their  vast 
revenues  to  lower  other  taxes.  Increase  serv- 
ices, attract  Industry  by  almost  unlimited 
means:  their  economies  as  well  as  the  econo- 
mies of  surrounding  states  will  get  signifi- 
cant boosts. 

And.  like  a  domestic  version  of  the  Third 
World,  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  Import- 
ers of  fuel,  needy  for  additional  federal  as- 
sistance, will  bear  the  burden  since,  after 
all.  this  is  a  zero  sum  game.  It  is  really  not 
very  difficult  to  see  where  this  Inevitably 
leads.  Half  the  country  nearly  bankrupt, 
many  of  Its  major  cities  pools  of  unemploy- 
ment and  unrest,  and  the  other  half  swim- 
ming In  oil.  industry  and  wealth.  This  Is 
not  the  stuff  of  a  stable  democracy;  it  Is 
not  the  stuff  of  a  union  of  states  For  a  union 
to  survive  there  must  be  a  sense  that  both 
burdens  and  benefits  are  shared  on  an  equi- 
table biisls. 

If  we  wait  for  the  crisis,  as  we  did  with 
OPEC  and  the  Third  World,  it  will  be  too 
late.  A  short-range  and  long-range  program 
should  be  examined  by  the  president  and 
the  Congress  to  remedy  this  situation.  It 
should  include: 

For  the  short  run,  an  institution  modeled 
after  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion of  the  19308  to  provide  low-cost,  long- 
term  financing  to  permit  those  localiMea  in 
difflculties  to  weather  the  next  few  years. 

Federal  formulas  for  assistance  programs 
to  be  modified  to  provide  money  where  It 
will  be  most  needed,  as  suggested,  for  In- 
stance, in  Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynlhan's  bill  to 
revise  the  Medicaid  matching  formula. 

For  the  long  run.  new  permanent  reve- 
nues must  be  funneled  to  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  in  the  form  of  direct  federal 
budgetary  assistance  and  incentives  for  pri- 
vate Industry  to  remain  and  grow.  A  possible 
source  of  revenue  would  be  created  by  dedi- 
cating a  portion  of  a  national  gas  tax  for 
that  purpose. 

The  solution  to  this  problem  Is  as  complex 
as  It  Is  vital.  It  clearly  does  not  lie  in  letting 
market  forces  work  their  will  since  they  will 
only  exacerbate  the  situation.  Neither  is  it 
in  counting  on  the  current  recession,  which 
will  only  force  local  actions,  making  matters 
worse,  both  for  the  cities  and  for  the  coun- 
try. Urban  America  must  be  a  fit  place  for 
middle-class  people  to  live,  work  and  bring 
up  their  children.  A  business-labor-govern- 
ment partnership  must  reach  into  the 
ghettos  to  provide  employment  and  oppor- 
tunity; a  black  or  Puerto  Rlcan  youngster 
in  Bedford-Stuyvesant  should  know  that,  If 
he  stays  in  school  and  out  of  trouble,  he  will 
have  a  Job.  There  Is  clearly  more  than 
enough  to  be  done.  Over  the  next  decade, 
massive  Investments  must  be  made  in  mass 
transit,  in  retooling  the  automobile  indus- 
try. In  improving  our  railroad  system,  in 
financing  a  domestic  energy  program  It  Is 
unthinkable  that  we  cannot  find  a  way  for 
the  entire  country  to  share  in  this  activity. 

In  a  worldwide  war  of  ideologies  and  Ideas. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  claim  the  virtues  of  our 
system  if  Philadelphia,  Washington.  New 
York  and  Chicago  are  turned  Into  slums. 
None  of  this  is  easy,  but  there  Is  still  time. 
Five  years  from  now  It  will  be  too  late  This 
country  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  partici- 
pate In  a  malor  international  financial  effort 
to  help  the  Third  World,  either  through  In- 
creased commitments  to  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  or  other 
slmlfar  Institutions  It  Is  an  effort  that  will 
have  to  be  made  However,  on  our  scale  of 
priorities,  our  own  Third  World  should  come 
first. 

[From   the   New   York   Post,    Apr    22,    1980] 

Washington  Budget  Qames:  A  Formula  for 

iNXQUrrr 

The  debates  In  Congress  this  week  on  the 
revised  budget  are  an  opportunity  to  bring 
common  sense  back  into  the  running  of  this 
country    The  House  and  Senate  versions  of 


the  budget  may  be  In  balance  financially. 
But  they  are  way  out  of  balance  In  terms 
of  social  equity  and  the  burdens  placed  on 
New  York  and  the  industrialized  North- 
east compared  with  those  placed  on  the  rich 
Sunbelt  and  oil-producing  states. 

Are  they  not  part  of  America?  Shouldn't 
they  be  helping  to  share  the  national  bur- 
den? As  things  are  going,  we  risk  becoming 
two  nations.  The  Southern  states,  and  those 
areas  now  booming  with  new  oil  profits,  were 
pleased  to  receive  help  from  the  richer 
Northeast  states  during  the  Depression. 
Where  is  their  conscience  now? 

As  Senator  Moynlhan  has  pointed  out. 
Congressional  committees  produced  the  re- 
vised budgets  too  quickly  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  crisis.  Unless  wiser  counsels  now 
prevail,  they  will  do  severe  damage  to  indi- 
viduals and  cities  in  this  area.  Consider 
these  inequities. 

1.  The  »1  billion  cut  In  CETA  funds  will 
increase  unemployment,  further  diminish 
municipal  services  and  add  to  overall  federal 
costs  every  1  percent  increase  In  unemploy- 
ment costs  »20  billion  In  lost  tax  revenues 
and  higher  welfare,  Medicaid  and  food  stamp 
costs. 

2.  The  $1  billion  cut  from  food  sttmips  and 
$500  million  from  welfare  will  cause  Increas- 
ed hardships  to  Individuals  and.  as  the  re- 
cession develops,  a  further  fall-off  in  pur- 
chasing power  in  depressed  areas.  The  $1.7 
billion  cut  In  the  states'  share  of  general 
revenue  must  throw  New  York  City's  budg- 
et Into  disarray  and  prevent  us  from  achiev- 
ing financial  recovery  next  year. 

3.  Yet  at  the  very  time  when  Congress  Is 
denying  funds  to  New  York  and  the  North- 
east, even  further  federal  largesse  Is  being 
heaped  on  the  Sunbelt  and  oil-producing 
states.  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Louisiana.  Cali- 
fornia and  a  few  other  states  have  Just  been 
given  tax  exemption  on  their  own  windfall 
tax  on  higher  oil  profits — •128  billion  over 
the  next  10  years. 

The  average  annual  Increase  In  state  reve- 
nues is  going  to  be  equal  to  the  entire  Texas 
budget  of  1978.  Alaska,  a  smaller  beneficiary, 
has  already  ended  income  tax  and  given 
every  citizen  $2000. 

4.  This  explosive  growth  will  distort  the 
distribution  of  billions  more  dollars  of  fed- 
eral assistance.  Because  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds  are  calculated  on  a  formula 
based  on  per  capita  tax  receipts — the 
amount  of  revenue  states  raise  on  their 
own — the  eight  major  oil-producing  states 
will  be  rewarded  by  Washington  with  sig- 
nificant increases  while  the  other  42  states 
get   less 

But  they  are  doing  well  enough  already. 
In  federal  handouts  for  water  projects,  Cali- 
fornia got  $240  million  last  year.  Texas  $130 
million,  Louisiana  $82  million.  Oklahoma  $51 
million — compared  with  New  York's  $13 
million. 

Even  In  road  building  funds  California 
($340  million)  and  Texas  ($294  million)  got 
more  than  New  York  ($289  million).  As  for 
defense,  the  figures  hardly  bear  repeating: 
California  $15  billion.  Texas  $19  billion.  New 
York  $4.5  blUlom. 

The  same  embarrassment  of  riches  pre- 
vails for  the  non-oil  producing  Sunbelt 
states.  They  all  do  dramatically  better  than 
New  York  and  the  Northeast  states  in  the 
provision  of  federal  funds  for  defense,  water 
projects  and  farm  subsidies — even  In  food 
stamps. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  to  halt  this  gross 
discrimination.  Let  us  by  all  means  have  a 
balanced  budget.  But  let  us  have  a  budget 
that  Is  also  balanced  In  sharing  this  nation's 
problems  as  well  as  Its  wealth. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News.  Apr.  21, 
1960] 
The  North  Must  Rise 
("Forty  two  years  ago  a  Democratic  candi- 
date ran  for  President  In  a  time  of  economic 
crisis.  He  saw  that  the  poverty  of  the  South 


was  the  greatest  long-term  obstacle  the  na- 
tion had  to  overcome  If  It  was  ever  to  restore 
prosperity  and  economic  Justice  to  all  the 
people.  Today  there  is  a  different  region  that 
demands  our  concern.  ...  If  we  are  to  restore 
prosperity  in  the  Northeast.  If  we  are  to  fol- 
low Franklin  Roosevelt's  example  and  re- 
build the  region  that  now  demands  our  help, 
we  must  start  with  a  partnership  between 
federal,  state  and  local  governments.") 

— Jimmy  Carter 

Hartford.  Conn..  October  3,  1976.  What 
hyprocrisy!  What  a  fraudulent  statement- 
Instead  of  helping  the  North,  this  southern 
president  has  been  working  almost  full  time 
the  last  three  years  to  turn  It  Into  a  waste- 
land of  crumbling  factories  and  poverty  and 
debt — and   now,    growing   despair. 

Nearly  everything  he  has  done — and  to  be 
fair  about  it.  nearly  everything  Congress  has 
done — has  dug  the  grave  deeper  for  New  York 
and  Americas  other  big  industrial  cities. 
From  terribly  biased  energy  and  economic 
policies  to  equally  biased  federal  spending 
and  budget-cutting  programs.  Washington 
has  fought  hard  to  Impoverish  the  North 
and  to  enrich  the  new  billionaire  states  of 
the  South  and  Southwest. 

Here  in  New  York  we  have  gone  through  a 
lot  of  hell  to  escape  bankruptcy — massive 
layoffs,  service  cutbacks,  crushing  debts,  you 
name  it.  But  now.  just  when  we  were  begin- 
ning to  see  the  light,  we  are  being  driven 
over  the  cliff  again  by  a  series  of  ruinous 
developments  for  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  largely  responsible.  Instead  of  getting 
back  into  the  black  in  1982.  as  planned,  we 
are  facing  a  new  deficit  of  more  than  $1.5 
billion. 

Well  it's  time  to  rebel  while  the  1980  elec- 
tion campaign  Is  still  rolling  and  the  poli- 
ticians are  stlU  paying  some  small  attention 
to  the  voters.  It's  high  time,  as  Felix  Rohatyn 
has  suggested,  to  mobilize  all  the  political 
power  of  the  Industrial  North — every  gov- 
ernor and  every  congressman,  big  business 
and  organized  labor — to  force  Washington  to 
reverse  the  unfair  but  progressive  transfer 
of  wealth  to  the  sunshine  belt. 

No  nation  can  long  survive  If  one  region 
is  compelled,  unjustly,  to  surrender  Its  own 
prosperity  and  well-being  to  enrich  another. 
People  will  bear  heavy  burdens  in  life — un- 
employment, soaring  prices,  taxes  and  numer- 
ous other  frustrations — If  they  feel  these  are 
being  shared  equally.  They  will  become  sul- 
len, resentful  and  finally  rebellious  if  they 
sense  that  one  group  Is  being  made  to  suffer 
in  order  to  put  another  on  easy  street. 

Tills  is  why  the  governmental  bias  against 
America's  Industrial  heartland  Is  not  only 
unfair  but  dangerous.  As  Rohatyn  puts  it. 
the  United  States  has  already  been  changed 
into  a  nation  of  "haves  "  and  "have-nots  ". 
with  the  "have-nots"  forming  a  kind  of  Third 
World  where  racial  tensions  In  the  ghettos 
and  increasing  middle  class  frustrations  are 
combining  "to  create  a  potentially  explosive 
mixture." 

During  the  Depression  and  such  disasters 
as  the  dust  bowl,  the  wealthy  northern  states 
generously  contributed  assistance  programs. 
Then,  during  the  war  and  postwar  years, 
powerful  southern  congressmen  continued 
rigging  every  federal  formula  and  nearly 
every  program  to  favor  the  South  and  South- 
west. Although  some  urban  programs  were 
mounted  during  the  1960s,  the  ball  was  still 
sliced  toward  the  once-poor  but  ever  more 
prosperous  sunbelt  and  away  from  the  newly 
troubled  cities  of  the  North. 

It's  even  worse  now.  as  the  accompanying 
chart  shows.  Prom  one  end  of  the  bloated 
federal  government  to  another,  the  North 
gets  ripped  off  compared  to  other  regions 
And  the  unfairness  Is  compounded  when  the 
same  political  bias  Is  applied  to  the  budget- 
cutting  now  being  done  by  the  President 
and  Congress. 

But  this  Isn't  all.  The  final  crusher,  the 
ultimate  slap  In  the  face.  Is  the  scandalous 
way   congress  nad   Carter  have  rigged  our 
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$1  billion  in  revenues  and  cuts  totaling 
$1  billion  in  Government  spending.  The 
cumulative  imoact  of  such  action  would 


will  require  some  tough  decisions.  But 
the  time  is  now  to  put  an  end  to  our  fi- 
nancial woes  that  are  brineinK  unneces- 


fabric.  I  am  referring  to  basic  human 
needs  for  food,  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion,  and   emolovment   which,   if   thev 
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so-called  energy  program  and  windfall  prof- 
Its  bill:  (1)  to  murder  oil-dependent  areas 
like  New  York  and  New  England  and  (2)  to 
drown  oU-rlch  states  like  Texas.  Louisiana. 
Alaska  and  CaUfornla  In  a  tidal  wave  of  tax 
benefits — a  multl-bllUon  dollar  bonanza 
provided  mostly  by  New  Yorkers  and  other 
tax-beaten  citizens. 

It's  so  Incredible — the  tax  rlpoff  on  top  of 
the  decontrol  of  oil  prices — that  Alaska  has 
Just  been  Inspired  to  wipe  out  Its  Income 
tax  and  give  Its  citizens  a  $2,000  dividend! 
Not  a  contribution  to  oux  defense  costs  or  a 
couple  of  bucks  to  help  New  York  but  a 
nifty  goodie  for  every  adult  Alaskan.  And 
If  Alaska  Is  Inspired,  you  can  bet  Texas  is 
positively  delirious.  It  will  probably  be 
forced  to  hand  out  free  mortgages. 

We're  delirious,  too.  but  not  Inspired.  This 
whole  process  Is  terribly  destructive  and 
calls  for  the  most  urgent  kind  of  counter 
action.  Somehow,  some  way.  the  Northern 
tier  states  must  rise  up  against  the  con- 
tinuing injustice  being  done  to  them. 

They  must  form  a  political  coalition  and 
develop  a  coordinated  political  action  pro- 
gram to  bring  the  heaviest  kind  of  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  President,  the  other  presi- 
dential candidates  and  everyone  running  for 
Congress.  We  must  have  a  tough,  clear  and 
effective  strategy  for  rechanneling  crucial 
federal  aid  into  the  northern  cities  and  to 
reduce  the  present  cruel  and  unjust  dis- 
tribution of  wealth. 

To  fail  to  do  this  will  be  to  Invite  disas- 
ter— economic,  political  and  social.  It  will 
be  to  create  dangerous  fissures  In  the 
national  unity  and  harmony  that  are  the 
essence  of  America's  greatness. 


ACHIEVING  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  recessed  for  the  Easter  nonlegis- 
lative  period  2  weeks  ago,  I  spent  the  en- 
tire period  traveling  across  my  State.  I 
put  more  than  700  miles  on  a  car  and 
spent  the  time  in  towns  like  Wicklifle. 
Benton.  Flemingsburg,  and  South  Shore. 

I  saw  hundreds  of  people  at  each  place, 
and  the  mood  of  the  individuals  with 
whom  1  spoke  was  as  somber  as  I  have 
ever  seen. 

These  people  are  not  frustrated.  They 
are  not  mad.  They  are  downright  fright- 
ened over  what  is  going  on  with  the  econ- 
omy, and  they  are  scared  because  their 
jobs,  their  way  of  life,  and  their  very  fu- 
ture existence  are  threatened. 

They  are  upset  over  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  take  control  of  the 
runaway  inflation  that  is  threatening  to 
throw  our  economy  into  shambles,  and 
they  told  me  so.  They  know  that  the  fac- 
tors responsible  for  our  inflation  directly 
relate  to  this  Nation's  continued  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  of  energy  and 
deficit  Federal  spending. 

Congress  has  made  considerable  prog- 
ress resolving  both  these  problems,  but 
we  must  intensify  our  efforts  on  both 
fronts  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  desired 
result  of  bringing  inflation  under  control. 

What  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  is  a 
sense  of  urgency  that  Congress  take 
whatever  actions  are  necessary  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
Nation  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue 
on  the  carefree  spending  path  of  the  past 
decade.  "We  need  to  cut  taxes  and  ex- 
penditures, and  the  time  to  do  that  is 
now. 

Along  with  many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  I  am  committed  to  voting  for 


a  balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  I  acknowledged  that  this  will  not  be 
an  easy  task,  especially  given  the  lim- 
ited resources  we  have  on  hand  and  the 
growing  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget 
which  is  devoted  to  defense  spending  and 
to  uncontrollable  expenditures  such  as 
soc'al  security  and  veterans  benefits.  It 
will  require  great  discipline  and  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  every  American. 

A  balanced  budget  can  only  be  accom- 
plished if  Congress  is  willing  to  act  in 
three  specific  areas.  First  of  all,  we  must 
undertake  the  most  intensive  policy 
evaluation  of  Federal  activities  and  pro- 
grams in  many  years.  Second,  we  must 
make  sure  that  tax  moneys  are  used  more 
effectively  and  efficiently.  And,  most  im- 
portantly, we  must  terminate  or  reduce 
funding  for  programs  which  a  majority 
of  this  body — including  myself — have 
strongly  supported  in  the  past. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  these  tasks. 
I  believe  Congress  is  determined  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  Already,  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Budget  Committees  have 
completed  work  on  initial  budget  resolu- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year.  They  have 
recommended  spending  cuts  that  could 
produce  the  first  Federal  surplus  since 
1969. 

But,  in  order  to  reach  that  goal,  every 
tax  dollar  must  be  utilized  in  the  most 
effective  manner  possible.  We  need  to  in- 
crease government  productivity  and  put 
an  end  to  the  spiraling  cost  of  govern- 
ment programs.  We  must  eliminate  mis- 
management and  waste  throughout  the 
governmental  bureaucracy. 

But  our  continued  commitment  to 
balancing  the  budget  should  not  involve 
an  indiscriminate,  ax-swinging  ap- 
proach. Nor  should  our  continued  com- 
mitment to  balancing  the  budget  be  side- 
tracked by  disagreement  over  which  serv- 
ices and  programs  should  be  cut. 
Although  there  will  always  be  some  dis- 
agreement, it  should  not  preclude  the 
termination  or  modification  of  programs 
which  no  longer  justify  current  Federal 
expenditures. 

Some  of  the  choices  will  be  painful, 
but  there  is  no  painless  way  to  balance 
the  budget.  We  can  no  longer  use  hesi- 
tancy and  delay  as  a  medication  for  the 
Nation's  ills. 

■Very  shortly,  I  plan  to  join  Senators 
Sasser  and  Pryor  in  cosponsoring  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution  that  will 
express  the  need  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reduce  expenditures  for 
travel  and  transportation,  reduce  ex- 
penditures for  consultants,  and  collect- 
ing the  debts  owed  to  our  Government. 
Our  resolution,  very  simply,  makes  sensi- 
ble recommendations  about  where 
spending  must  be  limited  and  revenues 
increased. 

The  first  provision  of  the  resolution 
proposes  a  reduction  of  $500  million  in 
travel  and  transportation  expenses  of 
Federal  employees.  In  this  respect,  it  is 
similar  to  a  measure  which  I  joined  Sen- 
ator Sasser  in  cosponsoring  last  year, 
which  reduced  by  $500  million  the 
amount  budgeted  for  travel  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

The  people  have  reminded  us  again 
and  again.  There  is  simply  too  much 
Government  travel.  If  we  are  to  balance 


the  budget,  it  is  vital  that  travel  by 
Federal  employees  be  kept  at  a  minimum 
Every  effort  must  be  made  to  eliminate 
nonessential  trips. 

The  second  provision  recommends  that 
consultant  costs  be  limited  to  an  amount 
$500  million  below  the  amounts  included 
in  the  President  s  proposed  1981  budget 

A  recent  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
vestigation of  consultant  contracts  with 
the  Federal  Government  uncovered  "se- 
rious, pervasive  problems."  Among  other 
things,  the  study  revealed  questionable 
agency  requirements  for  consulting  serv- 
ices, contracts  which  were  of  question- 
able value  to  the  agencies,  and  signif- 
icant spending  for  consultant  services  in 
the  final  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  adding 
further  doubt  about  the  need  for  those 
services. 

The  GAO  report  is  not  the  first  evi- 
dence of  the  abuses  related  to  consultant 
services.  But  it  brings  to  light  the  se- 
riousness of  those  abuses  and  the  degree 
to  which  they  have  been  allowed  to 
spread  throughout  governmental  busi- 
ness. Last  year,  the  Senate  Civil  Service 
and  General  Services  Subcommittee  dis- 
covered evidence  of  the  serious  and  costlj' 
abuses  involved  in  consultant  employ- 
ment. 

Finally,  the  resolution  urges  collec- 
tion of  more  than  $1  billion  in  debts 
owed  the  Federal  Government  by  vari- 
ous firms  and  individuals. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  tax- 
payers should  be  asked  to  subsidize  those 
who  refuse  to  pay  their  just  debts.  The 
majority  of  our  citizens  do  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment what  is  due.  and  they  do  that 
when  it  is  due.  Witness  the  increase  in 
traffic  at  all  our  post  offices  just  last 
week.  These  people  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  pick  up  the  tab  for  firms  and 
individuals  who  have  the  same  ability  to 
pay  their  debts  but  just  refuse  to  do  so 

Again  I  refer  you  to  another  GAO 
study  conducted  last  year.  "The  Govern- 
ment Can  Collect  Many  Delinquent  Debts 
by  Keeping  Tax  Refunds  as  Offsets." 
GAO  found  that  the  Government  has 
been  doing  a  poor  job  of  collecting  bad 
debts  and  goes  on  to  recommend  specific 
steps  which  we  could  take  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Government's  ef- 
forts in  that  area. 

The  Federal  Government  writes  off 
millions  of  dollars — milUons  of  dollars— 
every  year  in  bad  debts.  The  GAO  esti- 
mates the  figure  to  be  as  high  as  $500 
million.  Surely,  a  subsUntial  part  of 
that  $500  million  could  be  recovered  If 
we  would  only  improve  our  debt  collec- 
tion procedures,  and  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  defaulted  student  loans  as  an 
excellent  starting  place. 

This  provision  of  our  resolution  urges 
the  Federal  agencies  to  adopt  the  GAO 
recommendations  for  utilizing  modem 
commercial  practices  for  debt  collection 
At  the  same  time,  it  retains  important 
safeguards  of  the  privacy  of  individual 
tax  returns  and  other  information  that 
taxpayers  are  reculred  to  submit  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  It  seeks  to 
strike  a  careful  and  appropriate  balance 
between  the  right  of  the  Government 
to  recover  delinquent  amounts  due.  and 
the  individual's  right  to  privacy. 

My  colleagues  and  I  urge  collection  of 
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This  budget  is  in  balance  with  a  very 
reasonable  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1981 
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food  or  close  hospitals  treating  veterans 
injured  in  the  service  of  their  coimtry 
.<;nlplv  h«»raii.<!e  we  have  nttribiited  to  the 


fense  budget  in  March.  My  proposal  pro- 
vides 6  percent  real  growth  in  outlays, 
compared   with  the  President's  budget 
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$1  billion  in  revenues  and  cuts  totaling 
$1  billion  in  Government  spending.  The 
cumulative  impact  of  such  action  would 
be  a  reduction  in  the  Nation's  deficit  of 
$2  billion.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to  be 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolution. 
and  I  commend  Senators  Sasser  and 
Phyor  for  their  efforts  to  root  out  in- 
efficient and  wasteful  Government 
spending.  I  call  upon  all  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  recommendations  set  forth  in 
the  resolution  and  to  join  us  in  working 
toward  its  passage.  It  is  a  firm  step 
in  the  right  direction  and  should  strongly 
encourage  more  effective  utilization  of 
our  limited  public  funds. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  another 
bill  I  have  cosponsored.  S.  2435.  which 
rescinds  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  office  furniture  and  for  rental 
of  space  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  Much  attention  has  re- 
cently been  drawn — and  justifiably  so — 
to  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Spending  Prac- 
tices. Those  hearings  have  focused  on 
flagrant  abuses  of  furniture  procurement 
by  all  Federal  departments. 

I  was  very  disturbed  to  learn  that  there 
are  over  10.5  million  square  feet  of  Gov- 
ernment warehouse  space  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  area,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  currently  storing  not  only  an 
adequate  supply  of  needed  replacement 
items,  but  also  more  than  enough  to  last 
for  years  to  come.  Moreover,  the  sub- 
committee heard  testimony  that  some 
agencies  have  been  haul'ng  good,  usable 
furniture  to  the  dump.  This  is  appalling. 
if  true. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  greatly  im- 
prove the  management  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  need  to  do  it  now. 
S.  2435  is  only  one  example  of  immediate 
savings  which  can  be  achieved  by  elimi- 
nating waste. 

A  series  of  other  legislative  initiatives 
are  underway  which  could  help  balance 
budgets  for  future  years.  Sunset,  sunrise. 
and  regulatory  reform  proposals  would 
improve  congressional  review  and  over- 
sight of  Federal  spending  and  regula- 
tory activities.  They  would  enable  Con- 
gress to  easily  terminate  unnecessary 
programs,  reduce  staggering  redtape,  and 
lessen  paperwork  requirements 

As  a  member  of  the  task  force  on 
small  business,  I  have  urged  prompt 
Senate  consideration  and  enactment  of 
these  measures.  They  will  result  in  tre- 
mendous cost  and  time  savings  to  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  private  sector 

But  it  is  only  through  a  combination 
of  all  these  steps  that  we  can  ever  really 
respond  to  the  needs  for  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  The  budget  that  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  I,  myself,  do  not 
support  every  recommended  reduction 
made  by  the  committee,  but  I  do  back  the 
overall  resolution— you  will  remember 
that  I  believe  in  compromise — and  I  am 
committed  to  supporting  the  committees 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  this  year.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  all  my  col- 
leagues to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

Already,  we  are  taking  positive  actions. 
both  individually  and  together,  to  en- 
courage curtailed  Federal  spending  and 
reduced  inflation.  As  I  stated  earlier,  this 
is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  task,  and  it 


will  require  some  tough  decisions.  But 
the  time  is  now  to  put  an  end  to  our  fi- 
nancial woes  that  are  bringing  unneces- 
sary hardships  to  our  people.  Economic 
chaos  is  a  daredevil  game  that  cannot  be 
allowed  to  continue. 


A  TIGHT.  BALANCED  BUDGET  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  described  on  this  floor  a  draft 
proposal  for  a  tight,  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Such  a  budget,  I  be- 
lieve, is  a  necessity  in  our  fight  against 
inflation.  After  discussions  with  several 
other  Senators,  I  have  cut  expenditures 
m  my  budget  even  further  to  offer  it  in 
final  form. 

My  alternative  budget  is  responsibly 
constructed.  It  takes  a  responsible  reve- 
nue estimate,  and  it  pares  down  spend- 
ing to  meet  those  reasonably  anticipated 
revenues. 

My  budget  is  not  generous,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; we  cannot  afford  to  be  generous  in 
these  inflation-fighting  times.  My 
budget  is  realistic,  tight,  and  frugal. 

This  alternative  budget,  which  I  in- 
tend to  offer  with  the  support  of  many 
of  my  colleagues  as  a  substitute  for  the 
budget  reported  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86.  provides  more  for  defense 
than  the  President  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense are  seeking  to  meet  our  national 
security  needs.  Far  from  cutting  or 
shortchanging  our  national  defense,  my 
budget  provides  for  a  substantial  real  in- 
crease in  defense. 

At  the  same  time  my  budget  sensibly 
balances  our  competing  national  priori- 
ties so  that  we  fulfill,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble within  severe  budget  constraints,  our 
domestic  program  commitments. 

These  domestic  programs  include 
much  more  than  so-called  social  pro- 
grams. Energy,  trade,  and  transporta- 
tion are  just  three  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams that  would  be  adversely  affected 
by  the  committee  budget. 

The  fight  against  inflation  must  be 
waged  simultaneously  on  many  fronts, 
among   them    these: 

First.  We  must  expand  domestic  pro- 
duction and  develop  energy  alternatives 
to  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 
No  single  factor  has  caused  more  infla- 
tion of  late  than  our  dependence  on 
OPEC-controUedoil: 

Second.  We  must  strengthen  the  U.S. 
dollar  through  expanded  foreign  trade. 
espec*ally  with  the  huge  market  opening 
in  China;  and 

Third.  We  must  continue  to  cut  into 
our  energy  usage  through  energy  con- 
servation, and  through  modernizing  and 
expanding  mass  transit  and  transporta- 
tion systems  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  the  automobile. 

We  can  not  afford  to  set  these  programs 
back  to  the  degree  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee.  Nor  can  we  af- 
ford to  turn  our  backs  on  desperate  so- 
cial needs  in  our  society — needs  we  are 
not  even  meeting  adequately  now.  but 
which  we  must  address,  at  least  mini- 
mally, if  we  are  to  remain  a  compas- 
sionate nation,  and  Lf  we  hope  to  avoid 
a  terribly  costly  disruption  of  our  social 


fabric.  I  am  referring  to  basic  human 
needs  for  food,  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  employment  which,  if  they 
are  not  addressed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, will  to  a  large  extent  not  be 
addressed  at  all. 

We  must  not  add  to  the  pain  and 
suffering  of  those  who  have  already 
borne  the  brunt  of  inflation,  and  who 
will  suffer  most  from  recession. 

Last  week  I  presented  tentative  func- 
tional totals  of  my  budget  side  by  side 
with  the  budget  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Today  I  want  to 
examine  more  closely  the  details  of  these 
alternative  budgets  facing  the  Senate, 
and  compare  them  with  the  budget  pre- 
sented by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
worked  to  establish  the  congressional 
budget  process.  I  was  deeply  involved 
in  the  discussions  leading  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  and  T  served  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  from  the  time  of  its  crea- 
tion for  a  period  of  4  years.  So  I  know 
something  about  the  budget  and  the 
budget  process. 

There  is  another  "alternative  budget" 
c  rculating  this  week,  prepared  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  some 
of  his  colleagues.  It  abandons  the  budget 
process  as  a  device  for  reconciling  Fed- 
eral spending  with  anticipated  revenues, 
and  for  planning  a  responsible  flscal 
policy  that  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  American  people  must  not  be 
misled  into  thinking  that  Government 
can  continue  to  provide  services — insur- 
ance, farm  price  supports,  loans,  emer- 
gency relief,  research  grants,  national 
security,  flnancial  assistance,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  services — without 
taxpayers  paying  for  them. 

BUDGET  totals:  BUDGET  A UTHOMTY 

My  budget  totals  S700.8  billion  in  new 
budget  authority.  That  is  $1.1  billion 
less  than  the  March  budget  revisions 
presented  by  President  Carter,  as  reesti- 
mated  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

In  presenting  the  President's  March 
budget,  the  White  House  said : 

The  budget  actions  the  President  has  pro- 
posed will  not  be  easy  They  go  beyond 
simply  trimming  the  fat  and  eliminating 
waste  and  fraud.  There  will  have  to  be  cuts 
in  some  very  worthwhile  and  popular  pro- 
grams as  well 

Yet  my  alternative  budget  saves  an 
additional  $1.1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity from  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. The  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
total  new  budget  authority  is  $13  billion 
lower,  primarily  because  the  committee 
assumed  extremely  unrealistically  low 
levels  in  the  transportation,  energy,  and 
income  security  functions,  which  are 
programmatically  and  often  technically 
indefensible,  in  addition  to  curtailing 
unreasonably  other  national  priorities.  I 
will  discuss  each  of  these  in  detail  later. 

OUTLAYS  AND  REVENUES 

The  alternative  budget  I  am  offering 
includes  a  very  tight  outlay  figure  of 
$616.8  billion  more  than  $5  billion  under 
the  cost  of  the  President's  March 
budget,  as  reestimated  by  GEO. 
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of  money  out  there  right  now  as  fast  as  you 
possibly  can,  I  think  It  baa  to  be  highly  In- 
flationary. I  tink  you  could  get  more  waste, 
and  you're  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  buUd- 


tion  already  enacted  and  international  energy  dependence,  in  environmentally 

commitments  already  undertaken,  only  attractive  ways,  and  at  relatively  small 

about  40  percent  of  the  outlays  will  re-  cost. 
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food  or  close  hospitals  treating  veterans 
injured  in  the  service  of  their  country 
solely  because  we  have  attributed  to  the 
revenue  estimate  supplied  by  the  com- 
mittee an  accuracy  it  cannot  justly 
claim?    I  say  we  should  not. 

The  error  the  committee  made  in  fiscal 
year  1979  and  repeated  in  fiscal  year  1980 
is  more  than  six  times  as  great  as  the 
difference  between  the  committee's  cur- 
rent estimates  and  mine. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  although  this 
difference  is  statistically  insignificant,  I 
sincerely  believe  my  estimate  is  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two. 

Like  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I 
have  offered  a  balanced  budget  which 
has  a  $10  billion  cushion  to  be  available 
for  estimating  error,  economic  changes, 
or  a  tax  cut. 

But,  Mr.  President,  unlike  the  Budget 
Committee's  budget,  mine  has  both  a 
mathematical  balance  and  a  rational  bal- 
ance among  competing  national  pri- 
orities. 

Thus,  I  have  in  both  senses  a  truly  bal- 
anced budget. 

THE  PKIORrriES   IN    THE    BTTDGET 


1.    FUNCTION    050 NATIONAL    DTTENSE 


This  budget  is  in  balance  with  a  very 
reasonable  estimate  of  flscal  year  1981 
revenues — varying  by  only  $300  million, 
a  variation  of  only  four  one -hundredths 
of  1  percent  from  the  original  mark  put 
forth  during  budget  markups  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine. 

My  revenue  estimate  assumes  enact- 
ment of  slightly  more  of  the  President's 
administrative  and  legislative  proposals, 
or  alternatives  to  them  which  are  likely 
to  be  enacted,  than  does  the  Budget 
Committee's  reported  estimate,  and  it 
assumes  revenue  reflows  from  a  slightly 
more  stimulative  budget. 

It  is  well  within  range  of  reasonable 
estimating  error,  as  both  the  CBO  staff 
and  the  Budget  Committee  staff  have 
assured  me,  and  it  has  been  developed  in 
close  consultation  with  Treasury  De- 
partment officials  and  the  committees  of 
appropriate  jurisdiction. 

The  total  difference  between  my  reve- 
nue estimate  and  that  of  the  Budget 
Committee — $3.9  billion — is  a  difference 
of  six-tenths  of  1  percent,  well  within 
the  range  of  probable  statistical  error. 

In  fact,  in  past  years  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's revenue  estimate  for  the  first  ,       , 
budget  resolution  has  not  come  close  to        ^^-  President.  I  beheve  the  alternative 
that  degree  of  accuracy.                                budget  I  have  presented  represents  sound 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table  Policy  throughout  the  budget,  not  just  in 
illustrating  the  margin  of  error  in  the  the  social  areas,  not  just  in  the  domestic 
committee's  first  concurrent  resolution  areas  of  the  budget,  but  in  the  national 
revenue  estimates  over  the  last  4  previ-  security  and  international  affairs  func- 
ous  years  be  placed  in  the  Record  at  i^ons  as  well, 
this  point  in  my  remarks :  I  believe  that  no  nation  surpasses  ours 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  in  strength,  both  because  we  are  mili- 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  tartly  strong  and  because  we  have  a  free 
as  follows :  and  strong  economy  and  society  that  re- 

sponds to  the  needs  and  to  the  will  of 

MARGIN  OF  ERROR— BUDGET  COMMITTEE,  FIRST  CONCUR-         V^     citizens 

RENT  RESOLUTION:  REVENUE  ESTIMATES  ^^  President's   January   budget   re- 

(Fiscal  years)  quest  for  defense  for  fiscal  year  1981  in- 

eluded  a  3   percent  real  increase  over 

SBC  First  fiscal  year   1980,   as  estimated  at  that 

Concurrent  time 

Resolution                                 Percent  '■"fie.                                            ...        ^  ^     ^      ^ 

as  reported     Actual      Error        error  TwO  months  later,  in  his  March  budget 

revisions,  the  President  asked  for  a  net 

362.1    357,8    4-4.6      Ti.3  increase  Of  $4.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 

nn    Ifif  Q   -Ij  K      ll?  defense  outlays  over  the  January  request 

sole  1 528: 9   -25:1      -5:o  That  is  the  level  of  preparedness  cur- 

=  rently  supported  by  the  Commander  in 

5j|g Chief  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

'■ —       Last  fall,   I  made  a  commitment  to 

JJ. support  an  increase  in  defense  spending 

" in  fiscal  year  1981.  Sitting  in  on  many 

hours  of  testimony  before  the   Senate 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Relations 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Committees  on  the  SALT  n  treaty  con- 
last  3  years  the  revenue  estimates  re-  vinced  me  that  our  military  forces  needed 
ported  by  the  Budget  Committee  for  its  improvement,  particularly  our  naval  and 
first  budget  resolution  have  understated  mobihty  forces. 

revenues  by  ever-increasing  amounts,  as  The   Soviet  invasion   of   Afghanistan 

compared  with  actual  receipts,  or — for  and  concern  about  oil  supplies  from  the 

fiscal  year  1980— with  the  Budget  Com-  Middle  East  have  served  to  underscore 

mittee's  latest  estimates.  the  urgency  of  the  need  for  these  mili- 

That  is  not  to  say  that  the  Budget  tary  force  improvements. 
Committee  is  deliberately  underestimat-  Obviously,  a  majority  of  my  Senate 
ing  revenues.  But  it  is  to  say  that  the  art  colleagues  agree  and  intend  to  support 
of  revenue  estimation  is  something  less  an  increased  level  of  defense  spending 
than  precise.  Last  year  alone,  the  Budget  this  year  over  the  level  of  spending  for 
Committee  reported  a  revenue  prediction  defense  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
for  its  first  concurrent  resolution  which  I  propose  increasing  defense  spending 
was  $25.3  billion  too  low — an  error  of  5  for  fiscal  year  1981  $2.7  billion  in  outlays 
percent.  In  the  past  2  years  the  cumula-  largely  by  accelerating  programs  already 
tive  error  is  almost  $48  billion — with  an  in  the  pipeline,  and  $500  million  in  new- 
average  error  of  more  than  5  percent.  budget  authority  above  and  beyond  the 
Should  we  deprive  himgry  children  of  increases  proposed  in  the  President's  de- 
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fense  budget  in  March.  My  proposal  pro- 
vides 6  percent  real  growth  in  outlays, 
compared  with  the  President's  budget 
which  provides  3  percent  of  real  growth 
in  outlays  over  present  flscal  year  1980 
estimates. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  additional 
real  growth  In  defense  is  necessary  this 
year.  I  expect  Congress  to  initiate  some 
defense  Improvements  which  cannot  be 
fimded  at  the  President's  budget  level. 

My  proposal  will  support  these  added 
defense  programs  without  crippling 
other  vital  priorities,  while  still  balanc- 
ing the  overall  Federal  budget  and  with- 
out using  any  portion  of  the  oil  Import 
fee. 

By  contrast,  the  defense  funding  level 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  is  simply  too  high  and  tries 
to  do  too  much  in  one  year.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  calls  for  a  huge  in- 
crease in  new  budget  authority — $8.9  bil- 
lion over  the  President's  request — and  an 
increase  of  $5.2  billion  In  outlays.  This 
recommendation  may  not  only  cripple 
domestic  programs  this  year  in  order  to 
pay  for  this  huge  Increase  in  defense,  but 
it  will  bind  us  in  future  years  to  con- 
tinued higher  outlays.  At  least  one  quar- 
ter of  the  defense  money  appropriated 
this  year  will  actually  be  spent  over  the 
next  4  or  5  years. 

My  own  budget  means  that  new  budget 
authority  for  defense  Increases  by  $37  2 
billion  from  flscal  vear  1979  to  flscal  year 
1981.  and  by  $35.5  billion  in  outlays. 

It  defies  logic  to  argue  that  any  de- 
fense number  smaller  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  repre- 
sents a  "cut"  In  defense.  The  huge  de- 
fense growth  numbers  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  are  numbers  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  himself  cannot 
justify  As  Secretary  Brown  said  when 
he  gave  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee its  preview  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  budget,  which  was  smaller  than 
it  Is  now: 

The  defense  program  we  propose  has  been 
designed  around  a  pace  of  growth  that  the 
nation  will  bt  able  to  sustain — economically 
and  politically,  until  our  objectives  are 
achieved  It  reflects  a  recognition  of  the  other 
pressing  claims  on  our  national  resources — 
energy,  social  welfare  health — that  we  will 
face  at  a  time  when  the  need  to  control  In- 
flation will  limit  the  size  of  the  total  federal 
budget.  We  cannot  abandon,  and  have  no 
intention  of  abandoning,  those  other  na- 
tional objectives. 

What  our  Nation  needs  is  a  steady  de- 
fense effort  which  we  and  our  allies  can 
depend  on  and  plan  around  What  we  do 
not  need — and  what  Secretary  Brown 
does  not  seek — is  a  burst  of  defense 
spending  which  deprives  us  of  the  ability 
to  meet  otir  other  national  commitments 

Regarding  the  need  for  a  steady  de- 
fense effort.  Senator  Lawton  Chilis' 
thoughtftil  comments  during  the  Budget 
Committee's  markup  bear  careful  exami- 
nation: 

We  started  off  and  we  said  we're  going  to 
provide  a  5'%  growth,  and  now  the  r»ce  Is 
to  see  how  much  more  than  that  we  can 
provide  Well,  It  seems  to  me  like  you  want 
to  chart  a  course,  but  you  want  that  to  be  a 
steady  course,  and  you  want  it  to  have  time 
to  build  up  You  want  to  allow  yourself  the 
time  to  get  the  capacity  for  that  buildup, 
but  If  you  just  go  out  and  throw  a  bunch 
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of  money  out  there  right  now  jis  fast  as  you 
possibly  can.  I  think  It  has  to  be  highly  In- 
flationary. I  Unk  you  could  get  more  waste, 
and  you  re  not  going  to  get  the  kind  of  build- 
up that  you  need. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Chiles'  appeal 
for  a  steady  course  is  a  sound  appeal.  We 
must  restrain  ourselves  from  the  temp- 
tation to  make  every  conceivable  im- 
provement in  our  defense  forces  this 
year,  just  as  we  are  restraining  ourselves 
in  all  other  areas  of  the  Federal  budget. 

The  defense  spending  level  which  I 
propose — which  is  higher  than  that  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Defense — will 
provide  a  substantial  improvement  in  our 
defense  posture  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
without  "bandoning  those  other  national 
objectives",  to  use  Secretary  Brown's 
words. 

2.     FUNCTION      ISO — INTERNATIONAL     AFTAIES 

Mr.  President,  the  international  af- 
fairs function  of  the  budget  includes  a 
range  of  diverse  security  and  humani- 
tarian assistance  programs  that  serve 
vital  U.S.  interests. 

It  contains  far  more  than  just  "foreign 
aid."  Funds  spent  under  this  function 
play  a  central  part  in  our  effort  to 
strengthen  the  American  position 
around  the  world. 

My  proposal  for  this  function — $24.6 
billion  in  budget  authority — includes 
$5.5  billion  for  an  increased  U.S.  sub- 
scription to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  currently  supported  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  not  reflected  in  his  March 
budget.  This  increase  is  reflected  in 
CBO's  reestimate  of  the  Presidents 
March  budget.  Thus,  my  budget  author- 
ity figure  is  the  technical  equivalent  of 
the  President's  March  budget. 

In  outlays,  however,  my  total  is  $200 
million  below  the  President's  March 
budget  request,  and  $1.2  billion  below 
current  projections  for  fiscal  year  1980 
outlays— representing  a  real  reduction 
of  more  than  25  percent. 

Nevertheless,  my  substitute  restores  67 
percent  of  the  unsupportable  cuts  made 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  from 
the  already  tight  Carter  March  budget 
request. 

The  Cranston  substitute  permits  the 
United  States  to  continue  essential  se- 
curity assistance  and  humanitarian 
programs,  while  cutting  back  signifi- 
cantly on  our  general  foreign  aid. 

At  the  level  of  funding  supported  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  additional 
severe  cuts  would  almost  certainly  have 
to  be  made  in  purchaises  of  grain  from 
American  farmers  for  the  food-for-peace 
program,  in  U.S.  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  and  the  international 
development  banks,  in  refugee  assistance 
programs  in  Indochina,  and  In  U.S.  trade 
promotion  programs  of  the  Export -Im- 
port Bank  which  makes  loans  available 
to  foreign  purchasers  of  U.S.  goods 
Moreover,  under  the  committee  budget 
cuts  might  well  have  to  be  forced  in  the 
$3.6  billion  security  assistance  budget 
which  includes  outlays  of  $500  million 
for  foreign  military  sales  credits  to 
Israel  and  $810  million  for  economic 
support  funds  for  Israel  and  Egypt. 

Because  nearly  60  percent  of  the  out- 
lays in  this  function  result  from  legisla- 


tion already  enacted  and  international 
commitments  already  undertaken,  only 
about  40  percent  of  the  outlays  will  re- 
sult from  new  1981  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating legislation. 

Only  $314  million  of  these  new  outlays 
come  from  all  of  the  development  as- 
sistance programs  combined,  except 
food-for-peace. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposes  a  $700 
million  outlay  cut  from  CBO's  reestimate 
of  the  tight  Carter  budget.  The  commit- 
tee asserts  that  its  proposal  will  leave 
unaffected  all  of  the  security  assistance 
proposed  by  the  President,  including  aid 
for  Israel  and  Egypt.  This  claim  is  both 
technically  and  factually  dubious,  and 
many  of  those  who  support  assistance 
for  Israel  are  now  supporting  my  alter- 
native budget  proposal. 

My  proposal  restores  $400  million  in 
outlays  cut  from  the  President's  request 
by  the  Budget  Committee. 

This  provides  the  flexibility  essential 
to  insure  that  vital  U.S.  security  assist- 
ance to  allies  is  not  cut  back  during  this 
time  of  greatly  increased  international 
tensions,  and  that  other  vital  humani- 
tarian relief  programs  survive. 

My  proposal  assumes  anticipated  in- 
creases in  U.S.  aid  to  Israel  adopted  by 
the  House  authorizing  committee,  but 
not  anticipated  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  figures. 

And  finally,  my  budget  assumes  some 
funding  for  initiating  Eximbank  financ- 
ing of  trade  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  As  little  as  $50  million  in  Exim 
outlays  directed  to  such  an  effort  could 
permit  new  loan  authority  of  up  to  $1 
billion.  That  would  provide  thousands  of 
new  American  jobs,  reduce  our  trade  im- 
balance, and  strengthen  the  dollar. 

3.  FUNCTION   250 — GENERAL  SCIENCE.  SPACE  AND 
TBCHNOLOCT 

The  President's  March  budget  pro- 
poses a  $200  million  reduction  in  our 
civilian  space  program.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  proposes  to  cut  $200 
million  below  the  President's  March 
budget  as  reestimated  by  CBO,  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  Those  pro- 
posals would  cause  curtailment  of  sev- 
eral non-Shuttle  space  programs. 

While  I  believe  that  some  delay  is  ap- 
propriate, and  I  assume  in  my  alterna- 
tive budget  $100  million  less  in  outlays 
than  the  CBO  reestimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's March  request.  I  believe  the  civil- 
ian space  program — which  has  been  sci- 
entifically productive  and  well  man- 
aged— deserves  funding  at  least  at  the 
scaled  back  level  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Thus,  I  am  proposing  budget  author- 
ity of  $6.6  bUlion,  $200  million  more  than 
the  committee,  and  outlays  at  $6.2  bil- 
lion, $100  million  more  than  the  com- 
mittee. 

4.  FtTNCTION  270 — ENEBOY 

At  a  time  when  rising  energy  prices 
and  dependence  on  imported  oil  have 
been  responsible  for  much  of  our  pres- 
ent inflation.  I  believe  such  programs  es 
the  Solar  and  Conservation  Bank  £ind 
the  proposed  Community  Energy  EfQ- 
ciency  Act  are  among  the  new  energy 
programs  that  show  the  most  potential 
for  immediate  results  in  reducing  our 


energy  dependence,  in  environmentally 
attractive  ways,  and  at  relatively  small 
cost. 

The  levels  of  funding  provided  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  this  function  un- 
wisely lower  the  production  or  conser- 
vation of  energy  as  a  vital  national 
priority. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  Budget 
Committee's  own  report  makes  the  point 
all  too  clearly: 

The  Federal  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  would  decline  over  a 
5-year  period  at  about  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion, according  to  the  committee.  The 
25  major  energy  supply  demonstrations 
imdergoing  construction  or  scheduled 
would  be  delayed  or,  in  some  cases, 
terminated. 

That  is  at  current  law  levels. 

The  Budget  Ccmmittee  recommenda- 
tion is  $300  million  below  current  law  in 
budget  authority  and  $100  million  below 
current  law  levels  in  outlays  for  energy 
supply.  And,  it  assumes  no  new  energy 
research  and  development  activities  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1985. 

By  the  committee's  own  estimate,  the 
conservation  effort,  at  current  law  lev- 
els, causes  technology  development  to 
decline,  and  would  delay  adoption  of 
eflBciency  standards  for  appliances,  per- 
formance standards  for  buildings,  and 
promotion  of  energy  efficiency.  Yet  the 
committee  recommends  funding  below 
current  law  levels  by  $100  million. 

Moreover,  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  be  cut  by  $2.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $800  million  in  outlays. 
My  budget  proposes  that  budget  author- 
ity be  set  at  the  level  reestimated  by 
CBO  for  the  President's  March  budget, 
with  outlays  at  $100  million  less.  That 
could  be  achieved  by  slowing  purchases 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  be- 
low the  President's  requested  level.  I 
believe  this  level  is  marginally  accept- 
able. 

The  level  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  is  deficient,  both  as  a 
statement  of  our  national  priorities  and 
as  a  budget  for  critical  national  needs. 

5.  FUNCTION  300 — NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND 
ENVIRONMENT 

From  the  time  of  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers, those  who  have  governed  this  Na- 
tion have  been  profoundly  conscious  of 
the  heritage  to  be  left  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

Preservation  and  protection  of  our  na- 
tional parks  and  other  scenic  areas  is 
one  important  way  in  which  we  carry 
out  our  commitment  to  those  who  follow 
us. 

Limiting  funds  for  acquisition  of  parks, 
recreation  areas,  and  wildlife  refuges,  as 
the  committee  carefully  explains  in  its 
report,  could  result  in  much  higher 
eventual  costs:  The  rate  of  inflation  in 
land  prices  can,  in  many  cases,  be  sig- 
niflcantly  higher  than  the  overall  infla- 
tion rate. 

Meanwhile,  we  already  have  a  backlog 
in  currently  authorized  land  acquisi- 
tion— approximately  2.4  million  acres 
totaling  about  $2  billion. 

The  effect  of  delay  in  these  acquisl- 
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tlons  is  almost  always  costly;  sometimes. 
It  is  fatal.  Take  the  case  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  Park,  for  example, 
which  was  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
1978  and  for  which  $35  million  L.  & 
W.C.F.  dollars  were  earmarked  in  this 
year's  budget.  The  failure  to  commence 
land  acquisition  this  year  means  that 
these  beautiful  mountains  faD  to  the  de- 
veloper bulldozer. 

Yet  the  Budget  Committee  assumes  de- 
ferral in  fiscal  year  1981  of  nearly  all 
Federal  park  acquisitions  through  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
it  provides  no  grants  to  States  for  simi- 
lar purposes. 

My  alternative  budget  restores  to  func- 
tion 300  the  full  $800  million  in  budget 
authority  that  was  cut  from  the  author- 
izing committee's  request  for  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  It  restores 
the  totals  for  the  function  to  the  $12.4 
billion  level  in  budget  authority  in  the 
CBO's  reestimate  of  the  President's 
budget  for  this  function. 

My  outlay  total  of  $12.4  bUllon  also 
assumes  full  restoration  of  the  L.  & 
W.C.F.  But  I  achieve  a  level  $300  million 
lower  than  the  CBO  reestimate  of  the 
Carter  budget  by  assuming  a  funding 
cap  on  all  water  projects. 

6.    FTTNCnON    350 AGRICTJLTURE 

The  Budget  Committee  prop>oses,  for 
fiscal  reasons  alone,  to  curtail  our  na- 
tional energy  effort,  and  to  eliminate  a 
park  acquisition  progrsun  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress.  At  the  same  time 
if  provides  a  $100  million  Increase  over 
the  President's  budget  in  budget  author- 
ity for  agricultural  research  and  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  over  the  Carter 
budget  which  could  be  used  for  a  pro- 
posed new  crop  insurance  program. 

I  believe  that  ultimately  such  a  crop 
insurance  program  is  a  good  idea.  And 
I  have  long  been  a  support  of  more  real- 
istic levels  of  funding  for  agricultural 
research.  I  do  not,  however,  believe  this 
is  the  year  for  these  increases  in  agri- 
cultural programs  at  the  expense  of  the 
urban  poor. 

My  budget  alternative  sets  the  budget 
authority  in  this  function  at  $5.4  billion, 
as  in  the  CBO  reestimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  My  outlay  estimate  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

7.    FtTNCnON    370 COMMERCE    AND    HOUSING 

CREDIT 

The  housing  industry  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  severe  slowdown,  largely  as  a  result 
of  exorbitantly  high  interest  rates.  The 
economy  is  plunging  toward  recession. 
The  rate  of  bankruptcies  have  increased 
sharply.  Yet  the  Budget  Committee  has 
proposed  a  rate  of  funding  for  this  func- 
tion well  below  current  law  levels. 

I  believe  new  budget  authoritv  should 
be  provided  to  restore  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank,  and  miscellaneous  hous- 
ing credit  programs  to  the  level  of  fund- 
ing provided  for  In  the  President's  budg- 
et as  reestimated  by  CBO. 

My  substitute  budget  holds  outlays  at 
the  level  provided  for  by  the  committee. 

8.    FUNCTION    400 — TRANSPORTATION 

The  Budget  Committee  has  made  tech- 
nicaUy  indefensible  cuts  in  the  transpor- 
taUon  budget  suggested  by  the  admin- 


istration. None  of  the  cuts  are  made  in 
the  highway  programs,  where  the  Com- 
mittee has  merely  assumed  the  same 
level  of  funding  as  the  President.  In- 
stead, the  committee  proposes  to  derail 
Amtrak,  ConRail,  and  the  Northeast  Rail 
Corridor,  while  substantially  abandon- 
ing our  national  effort  to  save  energy  by 
substituting  mass  transit  for  some  auto- 
mobile usage. 

The  committee  action  flies  in  the  face 
of  our  national  policy  commitment  to 
save  energy. 

The  Budget  Committee  assumed  that 
collection  of  the  windfall  tax  will  add 
$18.0  billion  to  Federal  revenues  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Yet  the  budget  the  Committee  pro- 
posal for  transportation  is  $600  million 
below  current  law  levels  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $200  million  in  outlays  be- 
low current  law  levels. 

Even  at  current  law,  in  the  words  of 
the  Committee: 

New  rail  systems  under  construction  can 
be  substantially  completed  (emphasis  added] 
but  choices  could  be  required  about  cutting 
back  on  rail  modernization  and  extension 
projects  and  or  on  bus  purchases.  Federal 
operating  subsidies  .  .  .  would  be  eroded  by 
Inflation,  with  the  result  that  they  would 
cover  a  declining  percentage  of  the  cities' 
transit  costs.  This  means  that  local  govern- 
ments would  have  to  increase  expenditures 
and/or  raise  fares  to  defray  the  growing 
shortfall  In  operating  costs. 

Note  that  all  these  statements  apply 
to  the  current  law  level.  But  the  com- 
mittee's funding  level  is  far  below  that. 

The  committee's  proposal  is  not  ade- 
quate to  implement  the  President's  mass 
transit  energy  initiative. 

I  propose  the  same  level  of  funding 
as  in  the  President's  March  budget  revi- 
sions. That  amount  is  not  generous;  it 
is  only  barely  adequate. 

Amtrak  points  out  that  funding  at 
the  Budget  C(Hnmlttee's  level  not  only 
means  no  new  cars — with  cancellation  of 
a  purchase  contract  and  resulting  cost 
penalties — and  no  new  stations  or  sta- 
tion improvements,  but  would  also  re- 
quire a  reduction  of  about  one-third  of 
current  Amtrak  service. 

Since  Amtrak  is  required  by  Public 
Law  96-73  to  continue  to  operate  al- 
most every  current  service  through  fis- 
cal year  1984,  Congress  would  have  to 
specify  which  routes  are  to  be  cut  from 
the  system. 

The  committee's  sole  justification  for 
such  massive  cuts  is  the  rising  cost  of 
Federal  subsidization.  But  that  is  hard- 
ly sufficient  justification.  The  cost  of 
everything — as  we  all  know  only  too 
well — is  rising. 

My  budget  filtemative  recognizes  that 
mass  transit  is  too  important  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  too  vital  to  our 
energy  conservation  efforts  to  view  with 
indifference. 

9.    FUNCTION    4  50 COMMUNTTY    AND    REGIONAL 

DEVELOPMENT 

I  basically  agree  with  a  series  of  as- 
sumptions the  Budget  Committee  has 
made  for  improved  targeting  of  pro- 
grams and  for  cost  savings. 

However,  I  believe  a  $100  million  in- 
crease in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays are  necessary  to  restore  partially 
cuts  made  by  the  committee  in  the  com- 


munity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram. 

10.    FUNCTION    500 EDUCATION.   TRAINING.   IM- 

PLOTMENT.   AND  SOCIAL  SERVICX8 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  while  I 
beheve  strongly  that  we  need  a  balanced 
budget,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  bal- 
ance that  budget  on  the  backs  of  those 
in  greatest  need  in  our  society. 

So  particular  attention  must  be  paid 
to  this  funciton  which  includes  the  Fed- 
eral effort  for  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  the  disadvantaged. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the 
unemployment  rate  will  average  7.3  per- 
cent for  calendar  year  1981.  CBO  esti- 
mates it  at  7.5  percent.  And  CBO  pro- 
jects a  fourth  quarter  1981  imemploy- 
ment  rate  of  7.6  percent. 

In  the  face  of  these  distressing  statis- 
tics, the  administration's  revised  budget 
was  neither  padded  nor  generous.  It  re- 
duced the  level  of  operation  for  the 
Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps,  phased 
out  welfare  reform  demonstration  pro- 
grams, find  reduced  countercyclical  pub- 
he  service  jobs  frwn  200.000  to  149,000 
The  resultant  savings  from  the  Presi- 
dent's January  budget  will  total  $1,350 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $840  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

From  this  barely  adequate  base  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  began  its  work 
The  committee  assumed  the  deferral  of 
the  youth  employment  proeram  until 
fiscal  year  1982  'October  1981  •  :  phased 
out  title  VT  (countercyclical  public  serv- 
ice jobs*  of  CETA;  eliminated  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps:  slashed  $300 
million  out  of  the  already  underfunded 
summer  youth  employment  program:  cut 
the  WIN  'Work  Incentive  Now  program; 
deferred  the  Carter  "private  sector  ini- 
tiative"; and  cut  in  half  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  increases  in  aging, 
ACTION,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
social  services  'except  for  title  20  and 
child  welfare  services > . 

By  undercutting  much  of  the  Federal 
effort  toward  employment  assistance,  the 
Budget  Committee  assumed  savings  of 
$3.5  billion  from  the  Carter  budget  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.3  billion  In  out- 
lays. 

Nor  was  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion spared.  Under  current  law  funding, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  outcomes 
will  result  unless  State  and  local  increases 
in  contributions  offset  Federal  cuts: 
First,  the  Federal  share  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  spending  will 
shrink  to  7  percent  by  fiscal  year  1985; 
second.  600.000  fewer  children  will  be 
served  under  the  title  I  program,  or  serv- 
ices will  be  reduced  by  12  percent;  third, 
the  Federal  share  of  educating  a  handi- 
capped child  will  droD  from  12  to  8  per- 
cent; and  fourth,  other  education  pn>- 
grams  will  also  have  to  be  cut  back. 

Yet  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  pro- 
poses funding  for  elementary,  secondary 
and  vocational  education  at  $300  million 
in  outlays  below  the  current  law  levels — 
and  $700  million  below  current  law  levels 
for  higher  education. 

My  pn^xisal  restores  funding  for  edu- 
catiOTi.  employment  training  and  social 
service  programs  to  a  level  approximately 
equal  to  CBO's  reestimate  of  the  Carter 
budget.  These  funds  are  far  less  than  the 
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amount   necessary   to   meet   the   needs        My  alternative  budget  restores  $700 
which  they  are  designed  to  address.  These    million  in  budget  authority  to  the  health 
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Acceptance  of  the  reduced  amount 
proposed  bv  the  Budget  Committee  in  its 
place   would   deny   to   veterans   a   fair. 


amounts  will  need  to  be  adjusted  upward 
in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

Id        FTTKrTTnV      7.«in AnMtKTKTK  ATTOTlJ      rW 


new  proposal  for  transitional  assistance 
will  start  up  at  a  slower  rate  than  that 
assumed  by  the  President.  Though  my 
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amount  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
which  they  are  designed  to  address.  These 
Ijarticular  programs  are  vital  if  disad- 
vantaged people  are  to  break  the  cycle 
of  poverty. 

I  deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  do 
more,  but  I  believe  my  substitute  presents 
a  marginally  acceptable  alternative  in  a 
very  tight  budget  year. 

11.    mNCnON    550 mSALTH 

Programs  such  as  community  health 
centers,  migrant  health  centers,  the  In- 
dian Health  Service,  the  National  Health 
Service  Corps,  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  services  help  bring  health  services 
to  the  26  to  30  million  medically  imder- 
served  people  in  America. 

These  programs  help  develop  commu- 
nity resources  such  as  emergency  medi- 
cal services  systems  development,  com- 
munity mental  health  centers,  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  prevention  and  treat- 
ment programs,  and  local  health  plan- 
ning. 

These  programs  help  us  find  the  causes 
and  cures  of  disease  through  support  of 
biomedical  research,  help  improve  the 
quality  of  health  care,  and  help  support 
the  training  of  needed  health  care  per- 
sonnel. 

These  programs  protect  consumers 
from  unsafe  and  defective  products  and 
workers  from  occupational  hazards. 

The  Indian  Health  Service — the  pri- 
mary source  of  health  care  for  almost 
750,000  Native  Americans  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  programs  shortchanged  by 
tha  committee.  Though  often  imderfimd- 
ed,  it  provides  to  American  Indians  med- 
ical care  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
available.  Without  Federal  services,  there 
would  be  no  services. 

0\ir  Native  American  population  has 
never  received  adequate  medical  care — 
although  recent  efforts  have  been  made 
to  improve  it.  But  if  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  its  way,  those  efforts  will  be  seri- 
ously curtailed  with  no  alternative  pro- 
vided. 

Real  funding  cuts  in  this  and  other 
similar  progrsuns,  the  Budget  Committee 
report  tells  us.  will  make  it  even  more 
difficult  to  provide  quality  services  and 
to  attract  personnel  to  medically  under- 
served  populations  in  both  rural  and 
urban  areas. 

Yet  the  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  22  percent  reduction  in  real 
funding  of  the  health  services  mission 
over  5  years:  a  29  percent  reduction  real 
funding  of  the  health  research  mission 
over  5  years;  a  33  percent  reduction  in 
real  funding  in  the  health  care  training 
mission  over  5  years;  and  a  14  percent 
reduction  in  real  funding  In  consimier 
and  occupational  health  and  safety 
over  5  years. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommends 
$800  million  in  budget  authority  below 
its  downward  adjusted  current  law  lev- 
els and  $1.4  billion  below  its  adjusted 
current  law  level  in  outlays  in  programs 
that  are  already  underfunded — many  of 
wlilch  represent  the  sole  source  of  medi- 
cal assistance  for  some  of  the  popula- 
tions they  serve. 


My  alternative  budget  restores  $700 
million  in  budget  authority  to  the  health 
function  for  discretionary  health  care 
services,  with  commensurate  outlays,  to 
be  partially  offset  by  significant  savings 
in  medicare  and  medicaid  through  the 
adoption  of  legislation,  as  assumed  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

12       rCTNCTION      600 INCOMS      SECUHITI       POOD 

Improvements  in  calculating  benefits 
led  the  administration  to  propose  an  $85 
million  reduction  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram last  Januar>'. 

The  President  estimated  the  program 
would  help  to  improve  the  diet  of  20.4 
million  low  income  people  a  month  at  a 
cost  of  $9.7  billion. 

In  its  March  budget  revisions,  the  ad- 
ministration proposed  further  changes  in 
the  food  stamp  and  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  a  net  reduction  of  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  both  budget  authority  and 
outlays. 

The  Senate  Budget  Cwnmittee  as- 
sumed still  further  reductions  of  $900 
million  in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  food  stamps — almost  10  percent  of 
the  program — by  assuming  unspecified 
"legislative  savings."  But  such  savings 
would  deny  2  million  low  income  people 
the  benefits  of  the  program. 

The  committee  also  assumed  a  $100 
million  cut — about  11  percent — in  the 
maternal  and  infant  child  nutrition 
iWICi  programs  designed  to  insure  an 
adequate  diet  for  all  poor  Americans,  es- 
pecially children,  the  elderly,  and  the 
disabled. 

SHELTES 

Function  600  contains  programs  to 
promote  decent  and  affordable  housing 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  individ- 
uals and  families. 

The  President's  budget  set  a  housing 
target  for  this  so-called  assisted  housing 
of  300,000  units — but  the  CBO  estimates 
that  the  funds  provided  in  the  budget 
would  actually  build  only  283,000  units. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  reduced 
the  target  by  90,000  units  down  to  cur- 
rent law  levels  of  210.000  units— 30.000 
less  than  last  year.  That  is  a  drop  of  30 
percent  from  the  President's  target. 

The  Budget  Committee  cut  $600  mil- 
lion from  the  low  income  energy  assist- 
ance program,  despite  the  t&ct  that  Con- 
gress only  recently  finished  work  on  low 
income  energy  assistance  legislation  and 
allocated  a  portion  of  the  windfall  tax 
revenues  to  pay  for  it. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumed unspecified  savings  of  $500  million 
in  outlays  from  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, and  it  underestimated  outlays 
from  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  program  by  close  to  $1  billion. 

Altogether,  the  committee  cut  from 
the  income  security  function  $7.1  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $2.8  billion  in 
outlays  from  the  already  stringent  Carter 
budget  as  reestimated  by  CBO. 

My  amendment  restores  $6.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.7  billion  in  out- 
lays. The  items  I  have  listed  are  the 
areas  where  I  believe  the  restored  funds 
should  go. 


13.     FTJNCTION     700 VETERANS      BENEITrS     AND 

SEK  VICES 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  have  a  special  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  the  Nation 
keeps  its  commitments  to  its  veterans 
through  programs  that  adequately  meet 
their  special  needs.  That  responsibility 
extends  to  veterans,  dependents,  and  to 
the  survivors  of  those  veterans  who  made 
sacrifices  in  service  to  the  Nation. 

Veterans  benefits  compensate  for  loss 
of  earnings  resulting  from  service-re- 
lated disabilities;  provide  medical  care 
for  veterans  with  physical  and  psycho- 
logical disabilities  resulting  from  mili- 
tary service  and  for  poor  and  elderly  vet- 
erans; assist  veterans  in  readjusting  to 
civilian  life;  and  provide  financial  aid 
to  needy  veterans  of  wartime  service  and 
to  their  survivors. 

While  working  hard  to  maintain  the 
adequacy  and  quality  of  these  services, 
I  have  paid  special  attention  to  program 
efficiency  and  fiscal  responsibility.  But 
no  matter  how  tightly  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  constructs  Its  program 
for  the  year,  no  matter  how  carefully 
we  plan  savings,  no  matter  how  accu- 
rately we  report  our  intentions  to  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  March  15  re- 
port required  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  and  no  matter  how  faith- 
fully we  follow  up  on  our  plans  to  achieve 
the  legislative  savings  we  have  reported, 
the  Budget  Committee  responds  as 
though  we  had  made  no  such  achieve- 
ments and  attempts  to  reduce  our  fund- 
ing levels  well  below  our  carefully  con- 
sidered estimates. 

Once  again  they  have  done  so  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon),  stated  that 
he  has  become  convinced  in  recent  weeks 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  was 
in  fact  making  a  good-faith  effort  to 
hold  down  spending. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  these  efforts  have 
in  fact  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

The  Budget  Committee  reported  a 
mark  for  the  veterans  function  $1  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $400  mil- 
lion in  outlays  below  the  President's 
March  budget.  It  is  $800  million  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $600  million  in  out- 
lays below  the  amounts  recommended  to 
the  Budget  Committee  by  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  in  its  March 
report. 

The  amounts  recommended  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  were  pre- 
cisely drawn,  tight,  and  fiscally  responsi- 
ble They  reflected  a  carefully  worked 
out  agreement  that  I  had  reached  with 
the  administration  to  achieve  all  possi- 
ble savings  in  administrative  and  con- 
struction expenditures  without  harming 
veterans  programs  or  reducing  the  serv- 
ices to  which  veterans  are  entitled  imder 
current  law.  Thus,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee's  budget  recommendations 
included  a  reduction  of  some  $300  miUion 
in  outlays  from  the  President's  January 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  veterans 
programs  as  currently  authorized. 
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and  American  jobs  are  being  bypassed 
for  this  reason  and  I  hope  m>-  colleagues 
from  the  co«d  producing  States  will  help 


quickly  remove  any  incentives  for  the  use 
of  foreign  coal  or  disincentives  for  the 
use  of  domestic  coal. 


Imports  for  electric  utility  coTisumption  as 
a  percent  of  total  coal  imports 

Percent 
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Acceptance  of  the  reduced  amount 
proposed  bv  the  Budget  Committee  in  its 
place  would  deny  to  veterans  a  fair, 
badlv  needed,  cost-of-living  increase  in 
service-connected  disability  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

It  would  deny  to  veterans  a  reasonable 
GI  bill  rate  increase  after  3  years  without 
one. 

And  it  would  strike  a  devastating  blow- 
to  VA  health  care  programs. 

My  alternative  budget  restores  the  full 
amount  requested  by  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  for  budget  authority. 
But  I  would  accept  an  outlay  level  $200 
million  lower  than  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  recommendation  based  on 
certain  legislative  savings  which  the 
Budget  Committee  assumes  and  which 
I  oppose,  but  which,  realistically.  I  recog- 
nize has  substantial  support  in  the 
Senate.  Should  these  savings  not  be 
realized,  it  is  my  view  that  the  outlay 


amounts  will  need  to  be  adjusted  upward 
in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

14      FUNCTION    750 ADMINISTKATION    OF 

JUSTICE 

I  would  restore  the  $100  million  in  the 
budget  authority  cut  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  that  will  bring 
the  program  level  back  to  that  in  the 
Carter  budget. 

My  outlay  total  is  the  same  as  that  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

15.    FUNCTION    850 — GENERAL   PURPOSE  FISCAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The  Budget  Committee  assumes  a  cut 
in  the  State  share  of  general  revenue 
sharing,  but  fails  to  provide  for  the  tran- 
sitional assistance  to  local  governments 
requested  by  the  President. 

My  budget  restores  the  budget  author- 
ity recommended  by  the  President  for 
revenue  sharing.  But  I  assume  that  the 


new  proposal  for  transitional  assistance 
will  start  up  at  a  slower  rate  than  that 
assumed  by  the  President.  TTiough  my 
outlay  total  is  $200  million  over  the 
Budget  Committee's,  it  is  lower  than  that 
recommended  by  the  President. 

16      FUNCTION   900 TNTEREST 

My  Interest  assumption  is  consistent 
with  CBOs  re-estimate  of  the  President's 
budget  request. 

In  all  other  functions,  my  budget 
would  pronde  the  same  totals  as  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  comparing  my  substitute 
budget  with  those  of  the  President,  the 
President  as  reestimated  by  CBO.  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  and  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  be  printed  at  this 
place  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Carter         Carter         House        Senate 

March         Match       Budeet       Budget      Cranston 

budget        budget  Committee  Committee    Substitute 


National  Defense  (050): 

Budget  authority 164  5 

Outlays 150.5 

International  Affairs  (150): 

Budget  authority Ig  2 

Outlays 10.1 

Science  and  Space  (250): 

Budget  authority 6  6 

Outlays 6.2 

Energy  (270): 

Budget  authority 6.9 

Outlays 6. 9 

National   Resources   and   environment 
(300): 

Budget  authority 12.5 

Outlays 12.5 

Agriculture  (350): 

Budget  authority 5.5 

Outlays 2.0 

Commerce  and  housing  credit  (370): 

Budget  authority 5.6 

Outlays .4 

Transportation  (400): 

Budget  authority 23.4 

Outlays 19.0 

Community  and  regulated  development 
(450): 

Budget  authority 9.0 

Outlays B.  5 

Education,  training,  and  social  senricei 
(500): 

Budget  authority 33  0 

Outlays 30.6 


'  Allows  for  $10  billion  available  for  cushion  or  lai  cut 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  alternative  budget  I  have 
presented  is  balanced,  fiscally  restrained, 
and  does  a  sensible  job  in  deahng  with 
the  many  pressing  needs  of  our  Nation 
in  both  foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  I 
hope  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
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IMPORTS  OF  COAL  INTO  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  5  years,  Congress  has  been  con- 
sistently concerned  with  the  problem  of 
increasing  our  use  of  our  vast  coal  re- 
sources. Every  energy  strategy  we  dis- 
cuss depends  heavily  on  using  coal  to 
lessen  our  reliance  on  imported  oil. 

Our  success  in  using  more  domestic 
coal  has  been  limited.  Given  all  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  mining,  transporting 
and  burning  coal,  our  limited  success 
should  come  as  no  surprise.  Senators 
ought  to  be  aware,  however,  that  we  are 
doing  very  well  in  terms  of  increasing 
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Carter         House        Senate 

Match       Budget       Budget      Crantton 
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Health  (550): 

Budget  authotlty 71. 1 

Outlays 61.9 

Income  security  (600): 

Budget  authority 251  6 

Outlays 220  1 

Veterans  (700): 

Budget  autliority 22.5 

Outlays 21  4 

Justice  (750): 

Budget  authority 4  3 

Outlays 4.6 

Genetal  government  (800): 

Budget  authority... 4.9 

Outlays 4.8 

Fiscal  assistance  (850): 

Budget  authority... 6.8 

Outlays 7.4 

lntetest(900): 

Budget  authority 68.4 

Outlays 68.4 

Allowances  (920): 

Budget  authority 1.  7 

Outlays 1.4 

Undistributed  offsets  (950): 

Budget  authority —24.9 

Outlays -24.9 

Total: 

Budget  authority 691.3 

Outlays 611.5 

Revenues    615.4 

Deficit/surplm +3.9 
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our  coal  imports.  I  was  amazed  to  dis- 
cover that  in  5  short  years — from  1975 
to  1979 — imports  of  foreign  coal  into  the 
United  States  increased  over  300  percent. 
The  amounts  of  coal  involved  may  not 
be  great,  but  the  trend  is  alarming.  Dr. 
Bruce  Netschert  of  National  Economic 
Research  Associates  has  given  me  statis- 
tics from  Federal  agencies  which  show 
that  we  imported  a  total  of  2.058  million 
tons  of  coal  in  1979  from  Australia, 
Canada,  Poland,  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa  and  other  nations.  Between  1972 
and  1979,  these  coal  imports  were 
brought  to  Florida,  Louisiana.  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Wisconsin. 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Texas.  Wash- 
ington, and  Alabama.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  our  coal  imports  was  used 
by  the  electric  utility  industry,  includ- 
ing Alabama  Power  Co..  Baltimore  Gas 
and  Electric,  Central  Power  and  Light. 
Gulf  Power,  Mississippi  Power,  Montaub 
Electric.    New    England    Power,   Public 


Service    Co.    of   New   Hampshire,    and 
Tampa  Electric. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  rapid  increase 
in  our  coal  imports  to  be  both  distressing 
and  puzzling.  Why  are  the  coal  Imports 
increasing  for  a  nation  which  has  the 
second  greatest  amount  of  coal  reserves 
in  the  world:"  Is  the  foreign  coal  superior 
to  our  domestic  coal  on  the  basis  of  heat 
content?   Is   the   foreign   coal   imported 
because  it  is  less  objectionable  environ- 
mentally than  domestic  coal?  Is  the  for- 
eign coal  simply  cheaper  than  domestic 
coal?  If  so.  why  is  it  cheaper  to  produce 
and  transport  foreign  coal  to  the  United 
States  than  it  is  to  produce  and  transport 
domestic  coal  within  the  United  States? 
Senators  are  well  aware  that  I  advo- 
cate the  building  of  coal  slurry  pipelines 
as  a  means  of  providing  cheaper,  more 
efficient    coal    transportation    in    many 
parts  of  the  country    I  strongly  suspect 
that  the  steady  increase  in  coal  imports 
can  be  Ireaced  directly  to  skyrocketing 
increases   in   coal   transportatign   costs. 
We  need  to  know  whether  American  coal 
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and  American  jobs  are  being  bypassed 
for  this  reason  and  I  hope  my  colleague.s 
from  the  coal  producing  States  will  help 
us  determine  the  facts. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  cer- 
tainly has  had  ample  warning  of  the  dire 
consequences  of  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy.  We  simply  cannot  al- 
low our  rate  of  coal  Imports  to  continue 
to  increase  geometrically  as  it  has  in  the 
last  5  years.  We  must  determine  the  an- 
swers both  to  the  question  I  have  posed 
and    to    other    relevant    questions — then 


quickly  remove  any  incentives  for  the  use 
of  foreign  coal  or  disincentives  for  the 
use  of  domestic  coal. 

Mr,  President,  Dr.  Netschert  has  pro- 
vided me  with  excellent  data  from  the 
Department  of  Energy,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Imports  for  electric  utility  consumption  as 
a  percent  of  total  coal  imports 

Percent 


1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 ._ 

1979 

'Utility  consumption  for  11  months, 
imports  for  full  year. 

Sources, — tJtlllty     Imports — FERC 


26.4 
60.8 
88.5 
74.6 
87.8 
■74.5 

total 

Form 


423;    Total    Imports— DOE 
Review,  March  1980. 


Monthly;    Energy 


TABLE  B.— BITUMINOUS  COAL  IMPORTED  FOR  CONSUMPTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  QUANTITY,  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN,  1975-79 
I  (Thousands  of  short  tonsj 


1975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

Country 

Quantity 
(1) 

Value. 

per  ton 
(2) 

Quantity 
(3) 

Value 

per  ton 
(4) 

Quantity 
(5) 

Value. 

per  ton 
(6) 

Quantity 
(7) 

Value. 

per  ton 
(8) 

Quantity     Value  per,  ton 
(9)                    (10) 

Australia 

117.3 
190.1 
171.7 
370.5 

J17.98  .. 

118.0 
51.2 
360.7 
807.9 
309.6 

1, 029. 1 

53.4 

711.1 

1,097.9 

0 

61.6 

171  9 

Canada 

31.44 
15.03 
15.23 
57.39 

59.5 

361.6 

781.2 

.3 

J19.60 
20.82 
11.54 
81.25 

55.4 

Poland 

642.0 

Republic  of  South  Africa 

1,130  9 

West  Germany _ 

88.4 

Netherlands 

Other 

58  0 

ToW 

939.7 

23.07 

1,203.0 

14.75 

1, 647. 0 

2, 953. 1 

2  058  2 

Source:  1975  and  1976:  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Minerals  Yearbook 
1976,  vol.  I,  p.  376.  1977-79:  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Quarterly  Report:  Report  to  Congress, 


"Coal  Imports:  Quantities,  Country  of  Origin  and  Point  of  Entry,"  quarterly  editions  1977-79. 


TABLE  C— QUANTITIES,  COUNTRY  OF  ORIGIN,  AND  POINT  OF  ENTRY  OF  BITUMINOUS  COAL  IMPORTS  FOR  1979 

(Thousands  of  short  tons! 


Port  of  Entry 


Canada 
(1) 


Australia 
(2) 


Republic  of 
South  Africa 

(3) 


Poland 
(4) 


Netherlands 
(5) 


Other 
(6) 


Telal 
(7) 


Florida 

Uiuisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

North  Dal(ota. 

Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania. 

New  York 

Texas 

Washington... 
Alabama 


9.2 

8.8 

30.7 

.3 


57.2 


186.0 
134.0 


110 
532 


58 


.4 
6.6' 


114.7 


42.0 


768.9 


296.0 

781.2 

a.2 

I.S 

30.7 
.3 

114.7 

.4 

42.0 

6.0 
768.9 


Total. 


55.4 


171.9 


1,130.9 


642 


58 


2,058.2 


Source    U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Quarterly  Report:  Report  to  Congress,  "Coal  Imports: 
Quantities.  Country  of  Origin  and  Point  of  Entry,     quarterly  editions  for  1979, 


Leaders  ( )  denote  no  imports. 


TABLE  D.— TOTAL  QUANTITY  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  DELIVERED  TO  ELECTRIC  PLANTS.  1972  TO  NOVEMBER  1979 

(In  thousands  of  tons| 


Year  of  purchase 


1972-79 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


1978 


Total 

Alabama  Power  Co.  (SC) 

Baltimore  Gas  t  Electric 

Central  Power  &  Light  (CSW) 

Gulf  Power 

Mississippi  Power  (Southern  Co.) 

Montaup  Electric. 

New  Englaad  Poyver  (NEES) 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Tampa  Electric 


>  Data  not  available. 


7,542 


(') 


(') 


549 


572 


1,065 


1,228 


2.593 


1979 


1,534 


913 

8 

42 

3,596 

177 

63 

554 

61 

2,128 


(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 

<"} 
(0 
<•) 
(•) 


(')  71 

i     ^ 

(0  <!) 


0) 


366 

?1 


37 

(') 

(') 

8 

() 

(') 

331 

748 

(') 

(') 

17 

(') 

188 

(•) 

(') 

(') 

0) 

310 

(0 

(') 

746 

177 

(■) 

0) 

(',? 
305 


805 

(') 

(') 

^ 

(') 

42 

862 

844 

('} 

<•:• 

1? 

(>i 
(') 

865 

649 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr   STEWART,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


to   this   proposal,   and   I   ask   unanimous     paraphernalia  companies,  companies  that  are 

consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in      '"    f'f^   ^^^^^f    deliberately    attempting   to 

"  market     marijuana    to    young    adolescents. 
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TABLE  E.-COST  PER  MILLION  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  DELIVERED  TO  ELECTRIC  PLANTS,  1972  TO  NOVEMBER  1979 

(Dollars  per  million  Btu| 


Year  of  purchase 


1972-79 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Total $1,362 

Alabama  Power  Co.  (SC) 1.541 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric 1337 

Central  Power  i  Light  (CSW) li748 

Gulf  Power..   1.384 

Mississippi  Power  (Southern  Co.) '..  1.304 

Montaup  Electric .973 

New  England  Power(NEES) lilOS 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire.. L440 

Tampa  Electric 1.372 


(') 


0) 


}1.096 


(1.353 


SI.  094 


11.277 


0) 
(') 
(') 
(') 

5'> 
0) 
C) 

(') 

C) 


(') 

0) 

(■) 
(') 

0) 

(') 
(') 
(') 
o 


429 
0) 

1.518 
0) 

A) 

$\ 

9^' 

1.4^7? 

y£! 

1.2S3 

9Vi 

.9^^ 

(■) 

0) 

1.304 
(') 

106 

1.113 

0) 

0) 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(■) 

(') 

0) 

1.086 

1.267 

■  Data  not  available. 


TABLE  F.-COST  PER  TON  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  DELIVERED  TO  ELECTRIC  PLANTS.  1972  TO  NOVEMBER  1979 

(Cost  per  ton| 


Yaar  of  purchase 


1972-79 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Total J32.226 

Alabama  Power  Co.  (SC)... 35  505 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric                                           '  '  sf  954 

Central  Power  4  Light  (CSW) '."'.'..'.  38!  215 

Gulf  Power _  _  _  32  544 

Mississippi  Power  (Southern  Co.) ...""11"  2S.822 

Montaup  Electric. ._  23  315 

New  England  Power  (NEES) ...l  Zl.Ul 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire ..."II  36] 603 

Tampa  Electric 32.488 


(0 


(■) 


(26.856 


(31.802 


(25.894 


(30.037 


(') 
(') 
(') 

u 

<■) 

0) 
(•) 
(■) 


(') 
(■) 
(0 

(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 
(') 


32.692 
0) 
(•) 

24.052 
(') 

23.466 

27.739 
0) 
(') 


33.621 
(') 
(') 

34.170 
(') 

22.864 

27.462 

<'^ 
(') 


{') 
31.954 


25.35: 


u 

(') 
(') 

25.912 


(') 
(') 

(') 
29.897 
29.822 
(0 
0) 

30.ira 


'  Data  not  available. 


TABLE  G.-HEAT  CONTENT  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  DELIVERED  TO  ELECTRIC  PUNTS,  1972  TO  NOVEMBER  1979 

[Btu's  per  poundl 


Year  of  purchase 


1972-79 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


1977 


Total 11,854.5 

Alabama  Power  Co.  (SC) u  515  g 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric.  11950  0 

Centra!  Power  4  Light  (CSW) I. ".I"  10'  93i.  0 

Gulf  Power _  ll[769  4 

Mississippi  Power  (Southern  Co.) ...'."'  Ili445  5 

Montaup  Electric ll]978  5 

New  England  Power  (NEES) '.'.'.'."'..  I2!  507  5 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire '....'.'.'.'  12,  716  3 

Tampa  Electric _ 11,842.9 


(■) 


1971 


$1.«61 


L566 


1.434 


1978 


(34.S13 


36.256 
(') 
(') 

34.715 

^') 
(') 
(') 
36.603 
33.751 


1978 


(') 


12,291.0 


11,838.8 


11,837.8 


11,760.0 


11,819.6 


(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 

(') 

0) 

(') 


0) 
0) 

(') 
(') 
(') 

0) 

(') 
(') 

0) 


11,435.0 
{■) 

<7 

12,098.5 

12,063.0 

12,  578. 8 

(') 

0) 


11,074.0 
(') 
0) 

11,671.0 

11,725.0 

12,376.7 

(') 

0) 


11,950. 


1.0 

<'2 

11,662.8 
(') 
0) 
(') 
(■) 

11,937.1 


(') 
(■) 
{') 
11,651.1 
11,445.5 
(') 
(■) 


11,902. 


1  Data  not  available. 


TABLE  1,-SULFUR  CONTENT  OF  FOREIGN  COAL  DELIVERED  TO  ELECTRIC  PUNTS,  1972  TO  NOVEMBER  1979 

(Percent  sulfur  content] 


11,576.1 
11,853.9 

I 

12, 716. i 
11,777.3 


9429 


1979 


(1.S66 


1979 


38.215 
38.992 

0) 

(') 

35,999 


1179 


11,809.9 


10,931.0 

11,878,4 


11,828.: 


'  Data  not  available. 
CXXVI— 


1972-79 


Total 

Alabama  Power  Co  (SO... 

Baltimore  Gas  4  Electric 

Central  Power  4  Light  (CSW) 

Gulf  Power 

Mississippi  Power  (Southern  Co) 

Montaup-Electric 

New  England  Power(NEES) 

Public  Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire. 
Tampa  Electric 


0.836 


594 — Part  8 


1972 


(') 


.589 

(') 

,660 

0) 

.430 

(') 

.641 

(') 

.655 

0) 

.675 

(') 

.618 

0) 

1.790 

(■) 

1.008 

0) 

1973 


(') 


(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 
0) 
(') 
(') 
0) 
0) 


Year  of  purchase 


1974 


0.680 


.850 

(') 

l'> 
.725 

.667 

.636 

(') 

(') 


1975 


0.582 


1976 


1.001 


.600 
0) 

.& 

C) 

(') 

.5>1 

589 

') 

(') 

.700 

(■) 

.583 

(') 

0) 

1') 

(') 

1.265 

1977 


1978 


1.009 


0.847 


(') 
0) 

('} 

,747 

.655 
(') 


197« 

5 


0.77- 
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which  suggest  a  tightening  of  the  quality  of 
intelligence  analysis  of  DEIA  and  CIA.  and  an 
increase  In  coordination  between  thc»e  agen- 


I  believe  these  problems  are  manageable. 
I  believe  that  we  will.  In  oiu-  studies,  quietly 
and  constructively  lay  out  alternatives  that 


Sec  2  (a)  As  the  site  upon  which  may  be 
erected  the  memortai  authorized  in  the  first 
section   of   thts   resolution,    there   U   hereby 
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QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Stewart  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

ED  MUSKIE;   A  WISE  CHOICE 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  nomination  of  Senator  Muskie 
to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

Ed  Muskie  has  been  a  friend  and  col- 
league for  many  years,  and  I  consider 
him  superbly  equipped  to  direct  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  affairs  in  these  troubled 
times. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  influential  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  one  of  the  most 
respected.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
his  capacities — his  intelligence,  his  judg- 
ment, and  his  soundness  of  character.  He 
has  twice  served  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  is  well  versed  in  the  ma- 
jor issues  which  have  faced  the  commit- 
tee in  recent  years.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  he  under- 
stands the  economic  challenges  facing 
the  Nation,  both  here  and  abroad — mat- 
ters relating  to  trade,  energy,  and  in- 
ternational monetary  affairs. 

Most  especially,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
President  has  reached  out  to  the  Senate 
for  his  new  Secretary  of  State.  Senator 
Muskie  has  been  a  statesman  in  the 
Senate — a  man  of  wisdom,  perseverance, 
and  sound  leadership.  The  President, 
could  not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NARCOTICS    ABUSE    AND    CONTROL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  expert  guidance  of  its  chairman,  Mr. 
BiDEN.  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Criminal  Justice  has  com- 
piled a  remarkable  record  in  its  first  year 
of  existence.  It  has  focused  on  all  aspects 
of  narcotics  use  and  abiJse — from  the 
problems  of  heroin  smuggling  to  mari- 
huana abuse  by  children,  from  oversight 
of  the  drug  enforcement  agencies  to  orga- 
nized crime  involvement  in  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

At  a  recent  hearing  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 207,  which  would  establish  a  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, our  distinguished  chairman  testified 
on  the  work  the  subcommittee  has  done 
in  the  last  year,  as  well  as  his  reasons 
for  opposing  the  creation  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. I  join  Mr.  Biden  in  his  opposition 


to  this  proposal,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  statement  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Joseph  R.  Bioexi,  Jr. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Justice  I  feel  compelled  to  offer  my 
observations  about  S.  Res.  207  to  create  a 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and 
Control.  Although  such  a  Select  Committee 
would  not  directly  affect  the  Jurisdiction  of 
our  subcommittee.  It  will  undoubtedly  affect 
our  worlc. 

I  view  narcotics  use  and  abuse  as  perhaps 
the  most  serious  domestic  problem  facing  our 
young  people  and  the  gravest  potential  threat 
to  the  social  fabric  of  our  Nation  In  the  short 
time  that  I  have  had  oversight  responsibility 
In  this  area  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  those  In  the  administration  and  else- 
where who  have  expressed  optimism  about 
the  narcotics  problem  have  overstated  the 
case  Indeed  we  are  in  for  a  very  significant 
Increase  in  heroin  use  and  we  are  already 
experiencing  an  epidemic  of  marijuana  use 
among  young  children. 

My  dedication  to  the  Issue  of  narcotics 
control  derives  not  simply  from  my  experi- 
ence in  this  subcommittee.  As  a  criminal 
defense  attorney  prior  to  being  elected  to 
the  Senate.  I  represented  both  the  purveyers 
and  victims  of  narcotics.  Furthermore,  one 
of  the  major  planks  In  my  Initial  election 
campaign  in  1972  was  the  need  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  become  more  aggressive 
In  Its  efforts  to  gain  control  over  the  heroin 
epidemic  which  was  swamping  our  country 
and  which  I  knew  from  experience  was  the 
driving  force  behind  the  violent  crime  wave 
of  the  late  1960s. 

I  have  only  been  in  position  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  for  approximately 
one  year.  Although  I  became  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws  and 
Procedures  in  June  of  '78,  It  was  not  until 
Senator  Kennedy  reorganized  the  committee 
In  early  1979  and  gave  our  subcommittee 
jurisdiction  over  DEA  in  April  of  '79  that 
I  really  gained  a  firm  handle  on  this  matter. 
In  that  short  year  McC.  Mathlas.  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  I  have  focused  on 
three  critical  areas. 

First.  I  have  used  my  position  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee to  focus  on  the  foreign  policy  and  In- 
telligence aspects  of  international  narcotics 
control.  As  this  committee  well  knows  the 
most  socially  disruptive  and  physically 
harmful  narcotic  is  heroin — a  product  that 
Is  exclusively  an  Import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Therefore,  the  first  priority  of  the  sub- 
committee Is  to  understand  how  we  use  the 
foreign  policy  apparatus  The  intelligence 
community  and  foreign  operations  of  DEA  to 
monitor  and  attempt  to  control  the  produc- 
tion and  trafficking  of  this  narcotic  Into  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  I  assumed  this  responsi- 
bility at  a  time  when  a  burgeoning  produc- 
tion in  trafficking  of  opium  began  to  emerge 
out  of  Southwest  Asia  I  committed  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  my  own.  and  the  staff's 
time  and  energies  In  attempting  to  under- 
rtand  this  problem  and  to  develop  some  In- 
ternational Initiatives  In  this  area.  It  Is 
obvious  without  the  cooperation  of  opium 
producing  countries  domestic  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  are  hopeless. 

The  second  area  where  McC  Mathlas  and 
I  h»ve  concentrated  our  energies  has  been 
one  where  quite  frankly  McC.  Mathlas  has  be- 
come much  more  of  an  expert  than  I,  and 
that  Is  the  alarming  consumption  of  mari- 
juana among  young  people.  We  began  our 
Investigation  In  this  area  with  an  Inquiry 
into  the  so-called    "head   shops"  and  drug 


paraphernalia  companies,  companies  that  are 
in  some  cases  deliberately  attempting  to 
market  marijuana  to  young  adolescents. 
And  secondly,  we  conducted  comprehensive 
hearings  on  the  health  consequences  of 
marijuana  use  In  an  attempt  to  re-examine 
the  conventional  wisdom  that  marijuana  Is 
not   a   significant   health    hazard. 

These  hearings,  which  I  believe  were  very 
thorough  and  objective,  have  shaken  my  at- 
titude and  beliefs  about  marijuana  and  I 
hope  all  Members  of  the  Senate  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  what  we  found.  I  might  empha- 
size at  this  pwint  that  regardless  of  where 
you  might  come  out  on  marijuana  decrimi- 
nalization, this  large  exposure  of  young  peo- 
ple to  marijuana  and  the  drug  culture  com- 
bined with  climolng  youth  unemployment 
should  be  of  grave  concern  to  us  all.  particu- 
larly at  a  time  when  we  may  be  deluged 
with  massive  amounts  of  Southwest  Asian 
heroin. 

The  third  area  has  to  do  with  my  particu- 
lar interest  In  the  quality  of  narcotics  Intelli- 
gence collection  and  analysis  not  only  at 
DEA  but  also  at  CIA  and  the  other  intelli- 
gence agencies.  I  used  my  pKJsltton  on  the 
Intelligence  Committee  to  order  a  staff  task 
force  to  analyze  the  Intelligence  collection 
capability  of  DEA  and  the  rest  of  the  Intelli- 
gence community  and  to  prepare  a  report  and 
conduct  hearings  on  this  subject  earlier  this 
year,  that  four-man  task  force  Interviewed 
55  Individuals  within  the  executive  branch 
and  conducted  a  field  trip  to  Mexico.  South 
Florida  and  to  the  DEA  Intelligence  Center 
In  El  Paso  and  came  back  with  recommenda- 
tions for  Improvements  In  the  Intelligence 
area. 

Our  subcommittee  has  in  this  one  year 
conducted  eight  days  of  hearings,  actually 
nine  If  you  count  the  one  day  of  hearings 
I  chaired  at  the  Intelligence  Committee. 
We've  heard  irom  over  75  witnesses  in  these 
hearings  on  all  the  subjects  described  above. 
Between  the  two  foreign  trips  that  the  in- 
telligence Committee  staff  and  my  staff  and 
myself  have  taken,  we've  Interviewed  over  25 
foreign  government  and  police  officials,  U.S. 
Embassy  and  DEA  personnel  stationed 
abroad. 

What  have  been  our  accomplishments 
thorgh? 

We've  begun  initiatives  within  the 
NATO  alliance  to  attempt  to  develop  a  multl- 
lateral  narcotic  strategy  within  the  NATO 
countries  In  November  of  this  year  I  pre- 
sented a  plan  to  NATO  which  has  been  well 
received  and  Is  beginning  to  bear  some  fruit. 

We've  begun  to  insist  that  the  adminis- 
tration take  a  more  realistic  look  at  what  the 
possibilities  are  of  using  foreign  assistance  to 
get  the  Pakistanis  to  reduce  their  opium 
production. 

Through  our  foreign  travels  we've  talked 
with  officials  In  the  major  transit  countries — 
Turkey.  Greece  and  Italy — to  sensitize  them 
to  our  concerns  about  this  burgeoning  new 
heroin  traffic. 

Just  last  week  we  held  one  day  of  hear- 
ings with  DEA  and  questioned  them  rather 
vigorously  on  their  ability  to  target  the  or- 
ganized crime  elements  who  are  attempting 
to  reconnect  the  so-called  "French  Connec- 
tion" with  this  Southwest  Asian  heroin 
through  Sicily. 

In  the  near  future  we  will  be  prepar- 
ing a  thorough  staff  report  on  our  trip  to  the 
Middle  East.  Hopefully  we  will  come  up  with 
additional  International  and  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiatives that  might  stem  this  potential 
heroin  epidemic. 

On  the  marijuana  matter,  using  our  hear- 
ing record  on  the  subject.  McC.  Mathlas 
is  going  to  ask  the  Senate  to  re-examine  the 
penalty  structure  for  marijuana  possession 
and  the  marijuana  trafficking  penalties  con- 
tained In  the  new  Federal  criminal  code  bill. 

On  the  Intelligence  front  we  will  be  mak- 
ing recommendations  In  the  context  of  the 
general    Intelligence    budget    authorization 
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which  suggest  a  tightening  of  the  quality  of 
Intelligence  analysis  of  DEA  and  CIA.  and  an 
Increase  In  coordination  between  those  agen- 
cies and  we  are  going  to  question  some  of  the 
cutbacks  that  are  taking  place  In  the  CIA 
right  now  In  this  area. 

This  summer  we  Intend  to  go  public  with  a 
major  subcommittee  study  on  the  whole 
question  of  how  present  statutes  and  Investi- 
gative techniques  might  be  Improved.  In  Im- 
mobilizing large  trafficking  organizations  by 
seizing  assets.  Senator  Nunn  has  described  or 
win  describe  how  his  committee  has  exam- 
ined the  role  of  IRS  and  the  various  privacy 
restrictions  on  the  exchange  of  information 
and  how  this  has  hindered  efforts  to  Immo- 
bilize and  seize  assets.  We  are  examining  the 
problem  from  a  different  perspective. 

Being  charged  with  oversight  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  and  DEA  we're  attempting  to  de- 
termine why  the  so-called  Racketeer  Influ- 
enced Corrupt  Organizations  (RICO)  statute 
passed  by  this  subcommittee  when  Senator 
McCIellan  was  chairman.  Is  not  being  used 
more  often.  That  statute  allows  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney to  seize  Ul-begotten  gains  from  narcotics 
trafficking.  As  we  all  know  most  traffickers  are 
able  to  continue  their  trafficking  enterprises 
from  behind  prison  bars.  It  Is  not  enough 
simply  to  arrest  and  convict  traffickers  but 
we  must  completely  disrupt  the  trafficking 
apparatus. 

With  the  assistance  of  GAO  we  are  exam- 
ining every  single  major  trafficking  prose- 
cution In  the  last  five  years  in  which  Justice 
sought  to  seize  assets  to  determine  why  as- 
sets were  not  actually  seized.  We  are.  how- 
ever, doing  more  than  simply  relying  on  GAO 
and  their  accounting  experts  to  determine 
whafs  happening  with  the  assets  In  these 
major  trafficking  organizations.  I  have  mem- 
bers of  my  staff,  incidentally  two  former 
prosecutors,  with  an  accumulated  ten  years 
of  experience,  interviewing  every  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  the  country  who  has  handled 
a  forfeiture  case  In  the  last  few  years. 

This  massive  study  will  result  In  hearings 
hopefully  sometime  in  June  or  July  at  which 
time  we  will  question  both  the  Criminal 
Division  and  DEA  on  what  one  Justice  offi- 
cial labeled  as  their  "dismal  record"  In  this 
critically  Imnortant  enforcement  area. 

I  have  laved  out  our  activities  thus  far 
and  our  planned  activities  in  the  future 
simply  to  underscore  a  point  that  Senator 
Stevenson  and  Senator  Nunn  will  make  or 
have  already  made  that  It  Is  InaDoronrlate 
to  create  a  select  committee  especially  a 
select  committee  without  legislative  author- 
ity when  the  standing  committees  are  mak- 
ing an  honest  effort  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem. 

I  don't  contend  that  our  program  is  Ideal 
or  Is  likely  to  stop  major  narcotic  trafficking 
this  year  or  next.  But  we  are  doing  as  well  as 
any  select  committee  could  do,  I  believe.  In 
attempting  to  understand  the  problem  and 
to  propose  realistic  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative remedies  for  the  problem. 

We  honestly  believe  that  a  select  com- 
mittee will  simply  duplicate  what  we  will  do. 
Indeed  a  select  committee  without  legislative 
authority  Is  likely  to  feel  required  to  conduct 
sensational  expose-type  hearings.  We  don't 
feel  that's  what  Is  necessary  at  this  point. 
Those  hearings  have  already  been  conducted 
In  the  narcotics  area  Indeed,  they  were  con- 
ducted several  years  ago  by  the  permanent 
subcommittee  on  Investigations. 

The  problems  In  narcotics  control  are  deep 
seeded  problems  of  organized  crime  and  of 
agrarian  poverty  that  forces  people  to  turn 
to  opium,  marijuana  or  cocaine  production 
when  no  other  economic  resources  are  avail- 
able. These  are  the  enemies  upon  which  we 
should  be  focusing  our  resources  and  our 
creative  energies.  I  am  learning  that  there 
are  problems  at  DEA  and  with  coordination 
and  cooperation  between  DEIA  and  State  and 
local  organizations  and  to  some  extent  with 
foreign  police  and  with  other  agencies  In 
the  Federal  Oovemment. 


I  believe  these  problems  are  manageable. 
I  believe  that  we  will,  in  our  studies,  quietly 
and  constructively  lay  out  alternatives  that 
the  administration  might  follow — be  It 
modifications  In  the  structure  of  the  agency 
or  revisions  In  the  RICO  statute  to  make  It 
easier  to  forfeit  assets  or  hiring  more  finan- 
cial investigators  at  DEA.  But  these  remedies 
are  remedies  that  can  be  accomplished  Just 
as  easily  through  solidly  documented  staff 
reports  and  calm  debates  In  conunlttee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

We  don't  believe  a  select  committee  will 
be  any  more  effective  than  the  standing 
committees  in  identifying  the  underlying 
Issues.  However.  If  there  are  members  of 
this  committee  or  elsewhere  In  the  Senate 
who  would  like  to  recommend  additions  to 
our  agenda  I  would  be  most  welcome  to  hear 
them  anci  I  am  sure  that  Senator  Nunn  and 
the  other  subcommittee  chairmen  feel  the 
same  way. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  I  do  not 
find  the  debate  over  whether  to  create  a 
select  committee  a  constructive  one  I  feel 
that  our  energies  and  the  talents  of  all  those 
Involved  In  this  discussion  will  be  better 
spent  attempting  to  target  their  energy  on 
the  causes  of  the  problems  that  I've  de- 
scribed above. 

The  creation  of  a  huge  new  expensive 
select  committee  is  not  the  answer. 


VIETNAM  VETERANS  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  709. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  to  au- 
thorize the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund.  Inc.,  to  erect  a  memorial. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  .ioint  resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— this  calendar  item  is  cleared  on  our 
calendar,  and  we  have  no  objection  to  its 
consideration  and  passage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  an  amendment  on  page  3, 
beginning  with  line  16,  insert  the 
following : 

Sec.  5.  After  erection  of  such  memorial,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Peace  and 
Brotherhood  Chapel  near  Eagles  Nest,  New 
Mexico:  Provided,  That,  such  funds  shall  be 
limited  to  the  difference  between  actual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  and  the  con- 
tributions for  such  purposes  provided  by  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.,  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  in 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  au- 
thorized to  erect  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  In  West  Potomac  Park  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  honor  and  recognition  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  served  In  the  Vietnam 
war. 


Sec  2  (a)  As  the  site  upon  which  may  be 
erected  the  memorial  authorized  in  the  first 
section  of  this  resolution,  there  U  hereby 
designated  a  parcel  of  land  of  not  leas  than 
two  acres  In  the  area  known  as  Constitution 
Gardens  In  West  Potomac  Park  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  parcel  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  select. 

(b)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  mem- 
orial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  In 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

(c)  Other  than  as  to  the  land  authorized 
for  the  erection  of  the  memorial  in  sub- 
section (a),  neither  the  United  States  nor 
the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  be  put  to  any 
expense  In  the  erection  of  this  memorial. 

SBC.  3.  The  authority  conferred  pursu- 
ant to  this  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  the 
erection  of  such  memorial  is  commenced 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  erected  under  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  6.  After  erection  of  such  memorial, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized 
to  provide  funds  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Peace  and  Brotherhood  Chapel  near  Eagles 
Nest,  New  Mexico:  Provided.  That,  such 
funds  shall  be  Unxlted  to  the  difference  be- 
tween actual  oiierBtlon  and  maintenance 
costs  and  the  contributions  for  such  pur- 
F>oses  provided  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  prescribe  in  furtherance  of  the 
purpose  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119,  as  reported  from 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  would  authorize  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc. 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  United  States  who  served 
in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  memorial  is  to 
be  located  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  area  of  West  Potomac  Park  known 
as   Constitution   Gardens. 

Mr.  President,  regardless  of  our  views 
on  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
war.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  sacri- 
fices of  the  men  and  women  who  served 
in  Vietnam  should  be  appropriately 
acknowledged.  Evidently,  the  same  sen- 
timent is  shaired  by  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  96  Senators  have  joined 
Senator  Mathias  in  cosponsoring  this 
joint  resolution. 

I  commend  my  good  friend  Senator 
Mathus  for  his  work  on  this  matter  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  him  and  me 
in  approving  this  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  note  the 
enthusiastic  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  bringing  this  impor- 
tant resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  following 
Senators  be  added  as  coeponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  119;  Mr.  Pxix,  Mr. 
Stennis,  and  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  marks  the  sponsorship  of  this 
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proposal  by  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate—100  Members  of  the  US.  Senate. 
The  distinguished  majority  leader  has  a 
longer  memory  than  I;  but  If  this  is  not 
unprecedented,  it  is  an  extremely  rare 
occasion,  and  I  think  it  says  something 
about  the  men  and  women  who  served 
this  country  in  Vietnam  in  difficult  cir- 
cimistances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  often  cosponsor  measures.  I 
thank  the  distingviished  Senator  from 
Maryland  for  requesting  that  I  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  cosponsor  this  meas- 
ure and  for  giving  me  that  opportunity 
I  thank  him  for  his  authorship.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  sponsor.  There  are  not 
many  measures  that  have  100  sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICQl.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Presidoit.  I  am 
proud  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  have  offered  their  sup- 
port to  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  so  many  of  my  dis- 
ting\iished  colleagues  in  sponsoring  the 
legislation  before  the  Senate  today,  to 
establish  a  fitting  memorial  to  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  war. 

The  memorial  will  be  erected  in  West 
Potomac  Park  here  in  Washington,  and 
I  understand  it  will  be  designed  as  a 
landscaped  garden  to  create  a  living 
memorial  in  harmony  with  its  surround- 
ings. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  calls  for  fi- 
nancial support  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Peace 
and  Brotherhood  Chapel  near  Eagles 
Nest.  N.  Mex..  following  the  time  that  the 
memorial  here  in  Washington  is  erected. 

These  are  splendid  tributes.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, to  the  splendid  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  in  the  longest, 
most  difficult  war  in  American  history. 
They  are  worthy  of  the  highest  tribute 
we  can  pay  them. 

I  wish  to  pay  special  commendation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias  >  and  my  distinguish- 
ed colleague  from  New  Mexico  iMr 
DoMimci)  for  their  leadership  in  this 
legislative  effort,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  for  this  out- 
standing tribute  to  the  men  and  women 
who  served  their  country  with  such 
courage  and  valor  during  one  of  its  most 
challenging  hours. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  a  memorial  to  be  built  to  our 
countrymen  who  gave  their  lives  in  Viet- 
nam. 

I  think  that  it  is  only  appropriate  that 
we  honor  these  brave  men.  and  I  am 
pleased  that  our  Nations  Capital  has 
been  chosen  as  the  site  for  this  memori- 
al. This  will  be  a  permanent  symbol  of 
the  gratitude  that  our  Nat'on  has  for  its 
veterans.  When  it  is  completed.  I  en- 
courage all  of  our  citizens  to  visit  this 
site  and  pause  to  ponder  what  it  means 
to  our  Nation. 

Since  the  memorial  will  be  created  in 
the  public  park  known  as  Constitution 
Gardens  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 


am  pleased  that  the  proposed  design  for 
the  memorial  will  offer  a  landscaped 
garden.  This  is  thoroughly  in  keeping 
with  design  of  this  park  and  will  con- 
tinue the  all-important  open  appearance 
of  the  Mall.  Secondly,  it  will  allow  our 
citizens  to  continue  to  enjoy  this  setting 
while,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  them 
to  pay  tribute  to  those  who  died  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Our  country  would  like  to  forget  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  but  we  must  not  forget 
those  who  fought  this  war  and  those  who 
died  in  this  war.  I  believe  the  creation 
of  this  memorial  is  long  overdue  and  will 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  am  very  pleased  to  join  all  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  cospon- 
soring  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119.  a 
resolution  which  would  authorize  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc. — 
using  moneys  raised  through  an  appeal 
to  the  American  people — to  erect  a  me- 
morial on  public  lands  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  honor  and  recognition  of 
all  of  their  comrades  and  especially  to 
those  who  gave  their  Uves  In  the  Viet- 
nam war  in  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 
I  wish  to  express  my  continuing  support 
for  this  important  legislation  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  served  in  our  coun- 
try's longest  war — the  effects  of  which 
upon  the  Nation  and  those  veterans  are 
matters  of  deep,  continuing  concern  to 
me,  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, and  to  so  many  others  in  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  at  large. 

In  an  October  25,  1979,  letter  to  Jan  C. 
Scruggs,  the  fund's  president,  I  noted 
my  belief  that  the  proposed  memorial, 
while  serving  many  symbolic  functions, 
also  would  have  the  practical  effect  of 
focusing  our  Nation's  attention  on  the 
needs  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  as  well  as 
on  our  own  efforts,  as  individual  Amer- 
icans, to  come  to  grips  with  this  most 
trying  and  divisive  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history. 

Mr.  President,  my  support  for  this 
project  is  as  strong  as  ever,  and  I  am 
particularly  gratified  to  see  unanimous 
support  for  the  memorial  in  the  Senate 
so  as  to  make  it  realistic  to  contemplate 
passage  of  the  resolution  m  both  Houses 
by  Memorial  Day  1980.  an  accomplish- 
ment that  would  be  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  veterans  of  tha  war. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  the 
memorial  proposed  by  the  fund,  while 
honoring  the  service  and  sacrifles  of 
these  veterans,  will  make  no  political 
statement  about  the  Vietnam  war  or 
about  the  policies  of  our  Government 
with  respect  to  our  participation  in  that 
conflict.  This,  I  believe,  is  entirely  proper 
and  noteworthy  because  judgments  in 
this  regard  are  better  made  wholly  apart 
from  our  feelings  and  expressions  of 
tribute  to  and  concern  for  those  who 
served  so  faithfully  and  courageously  in 
answer  to  our  Nation's  call. 

In  fact.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  that, 
by  keeping  wholly  separate  our  views 
about  the  war  itself  and  those  who  served, 
we  become  better  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  one  of  the  most  significant,  continu- 
ing effects  of  the  Nation's  experience  in 
that  war — the  physical  and  emotional 
scars  and  the  stigma  that  too  often  slow 


or  prevent  the  successful  readjustment 
of  the  veteran  to  clvHian  life. 

Through  unreserved  recognition,  as 
this  memorial  would  provide,  of  the  hon- 
orable and  valorous  service  of  our  Viet- 
nam veterans,  we  help  both  to  lighten 
the  burden  which  many  continue  to  bear 
and  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  genuine 
concern  for  the  veteran's  needs  that  will 
better  enable  all  of  us — individual  Amer- 
icans in  our  private  endeavors  and  those 
of  us  with  responsibility  for  programs 
to  serve  these  veterans — to  work  con- 
structively in  meeting  those  needs.  To 
the  extent  that  we  are  successful  in  this 
important  venture,  we  will  have  made 
repayment  on  the  great  debt  that  we 
owe  to  those  who  served  and  will  have 
made  strides  toward  a  meaningful,  last- 
ing national  reconciliation. 

Thus.  Mr.  President.  I  attach  great  sig- 
nificance to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119 
and  the  success  of  the  fund  in  building 
this  memorial  as  means  to  achieving  ex- 
tremely important  national  goals,  and 
strongly  support  it. 

The  officers  and  many  supporters  of 
the  fund  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
efforts  and  achievements  up  to  this  point. 
They  are  serving  the  Nation  and  its  Viet- 
nam veterans  extremely  well  in  a  most 
important  endeavor.  I  wish  them  well 
and  look  forward  with  great  anticipation 
to  the  creation  of  the  memorial. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  to 
many  people.  Vietnam  is  a  rapidly  fad- 
ing memory;  a  ccwnplex  conflict  which 
apathy  and  shame  never  permitted  them 
to  recognize  as  anything  other  than  a 
national  disgrace.  It  is  my  belief  that 
today's  historic  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  119  will  mark  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  of  an  attitude  that  too 
often  has  subjected  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran to  discredit,  disgrace  and  indiffer- 
ence. The  creation  of  a  national  memo- 
rial in  honor  and  recognition  of  those  in- 
dividuals who  served  in  the  Vietnam  war 
will  be  a  significant  contribution  toward 
reparation  of  the  Nation's  moral  debt  to 
Vietnam  era  veterans.  They  served  their 
country  during  a  painful  time  in  a  bitter 
war.  They  returned  home  to  a  country 
divided  over  the  war.  They  never  received 
the  welcome  we  showered  upon  returning 
veterans  of  past  wars.  As  a  nation,  we 
have  not  yet  fully  recognized  those  who 
fought  in  Southeast  Asia  for  their  service 
and  sacrifice.  The  Vietnam  veterans  me- 
morial will  give  recognition  where  it  has 
been  long  due.  This  need  is  best  stated 
by  the  motto  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund.  Inc.  (WMF).  "Just  as 
we  were  divided  by  the  war.  let  us  now 
be  united  in  acknowledging  those  who 
made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  and  all  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  confiict" 

It  has  long  been  my  desire  to  have  the 
Government  officially  recognize  the  valor 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans  by  establishing 
a  national  memorial  in  their  honor.  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  long 
thought  that  a  Vietnam  veterans  memo- 
rial would  provide  a  means  to  promote 
the  healing  and  reconciliation  of  the 
country  after  the  division  caused  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  For  this  reason,  I  intro- 
duced legislation  in  the  94th,  95th.  and 
96th  Congresses  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirability  of  administering 
the  Vietnam  veterans  chapel  in  Eagle 
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Because    of    the    thorough    and    excellent 
analysis  of  potential  sites  addressed  in  the 
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Nest.  N.  Mex..  as  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system.  Located  high  in  the 
Sangre  de  Cristo  Mountains  near  Angel 
Fire  and  Eagle  Nest.  N.  Mex..  the  Vet- 
erans chapel  was  erected  as  a  memorial 
to  all  of  the  victims  of  confiicts  in  Viet- 
nam. 

Construction  of  the  Vietnam  memorial 
was  begun  in  August  1968  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Victor  Westphall.  following  the 
death  of  their  eldest  son,  1st  Lt.  Victor 
David  Westphall  in,  USMC.  in  the 
Southeast  Asian  conflict.  The  chapel  was 
dedicated  on  May  21.  1971.  and  has  op- 
erated as  the  only  nationally  prominent 
memorial  of  the  Vietnam  war  con- 
structed to  date. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  recom- 
mended to  Congress  in  September  1975 
that  my  bill  be  deferred  pending  review 
of  the  proposal  by  the  national  park 
system  advisory  board.  That  board  rec- 
ommended against  administering  war 
memorials  outside  the  National  Capital 
area,  and,  as  a  result,  the  legislation  has 
never  been  reported  out  of  committee. 
For  many  years,  the  chapel  served  as 
the  sole  reminder  of  the  courage  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  in  the  midst  of  a  state 
of  apathy.  But  as  time  goes  by.  it  be- 
comes more  apparent  that  neither  the 
present  flow  of  donations  nor  the  per- 
sonal resources  of  the  Westphall  family, 
who  constructed  the  chapel,  can  sustain 
and  perpetuate  the  structure.  For  thi.s 
reason.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119 
contains  a  provision  providing  for  op- 
erating and  maintenance  funds  for  the 
chapel  if  contributions  do  not  meet  costs. 
It  seems  only  right  that  the  Government 
should  do  at  least  this  in  light  of  the 
chapel's  significance  to  the  Vietnam  vet- 
erans of  the  country.  In  fact,  one  could 
easily  call  the  memorial  at  Eagle  Nest 
the  "Father"  of  the  VVMF  and  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119. 

On  May  7  1979,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Jan  Scruggs,  president  of 
VVMF  informing  me  of  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  the  fund.  In  the  letter.  Mr. 
Scruggs  mentioned  the  importance  of 
the  chapel  to  the  Vietnam  veterans  and 
advised  me  that  in  addition  to  creating 
a  "permanent  public  monument  in  the 
Nation''s  Capital  to  the  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war."  the  fund's  second  pur- 
pose was  to  "contribute  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Peace 
and  Brotherhood  Chapel."  On  May  25. 
1979,  I  joined  Mr.  Scruggs  and  WMF  in 
a  public  endorsement  of  the  fund's 
efforts  and  goals. 

As  Senators  know,  the  fund  has  pros- 
pered and  grown  significantly  since  then. 
Because  of  their  efforts,  and  those  of 
Senator  Mathias  and  Senator  Bitmpers. 
author  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
119  and  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Parks,  Recreation  and  Re- 
newable Resources,  respectively,  and 
the  many  others  who  have  supported 
the  resolution,  the  Vietnam  veterans  will 
be  honored  in  the  manner  they  have  long 
deserved.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  to  contact  and  encourage 
their  colleagues  in  the  House  to  act  ex- 
peditiously and  pass  this  measure,  so 
that  authorization  for  a  national  memo- 
rial may  be  enacted  by  Memorial  Dav 
1980.« 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  which 


authorizes  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Fund.  Inc..  to  erect  a  suitable  me- 
morial in  the  Nation's  Capital  to  com- 
memorate the  victims  of  that  most  con- 
troversial and  divisive  war. 

We  must  remember  and  honor  the 
57.000  who  died,  the  300.000  wounded, 
and  the  100.000  handicapped  or  serious- 
ly disabled.  This  is  a  fitting  way  to  re- 
member those  Americans  who  served  in 
that  most  dangerous  and  difficult  time. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution.  I  fully  sup- 
port and  congratulate  my  friend,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maryland,  in  his  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  legislation  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  unite  as  a  na- 
tion, regardless  of  how  we  felt  about  the 
war.  in  building  a  memorial  to  the  Viet- 
nam veterans.  The  Senate  with  its  100 
cosponsors  of  this  resolution  leads  the 
way  in  showing  this  unanimity. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution with  the  perfecting  amendments 
offered  by  Senator  Mathias.« 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
eminently  appropriate  that  we  are  con- 
sidering Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  to- 
day, because  it  was  just  5  years  ago  to- 
day that  Graham  Martin,  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Vietnam,  boarded  a  heli- 
copter and  headed  for  the  United  States, 
thus  ending  the  U.S.  presence  in  Viet- 
nam. This  resolution  authorizes  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.,  to 
erect  a  memorial  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
in  honor  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  offer  some 
technical  amendments  which  I  believe 
the  committee  has  studied  and  agreed 
to.  and  I  will  send  them  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  their  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  clerk  reports 
the  amendment  let  me  describe  briefiy 
what  they  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  amendment  is 
not  m  order  until  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  acted  on  unless  it  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

trp    AMENDMENT    NO.     1053 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
my  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1053. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  ime  5.  strike  "erect"  and  Insert 
"estabUsh". 

On  pages  2  and  3.  strike  section  2  In  its 
entirety  and  Insert  the  following  new  lan- 
guage: 

■  Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  consultation  with  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc..  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected   to   select    with   the   approval   of   the 


Commission  of  Pine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  on  a  suitable 
site  of  approximately  two  acres  In  size  lo- 
cated In  West  Potomac  Park  known  as  Con- 
stitution Gardens  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia: Proinded.  That  If  subsurface  soil  con- 
ditions prevent  the  engineering  of  a  feasible 
foundation  system  for  the  memorial  in  a  lo- 
cation m  that  area,  then  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Pund.  Inc  .  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  select  a  suitable  site 
of  approximately  2  acres  In  size  located  In  an 
area  of  West  Potomac  Park  north  of  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  other  than  Constitution 
Oardens. 

(b)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memo- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission:  PBOVIDKD.  That  If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of  Pine 
Arts,  or  the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission falls  to  report  his  or  its  approval  or 
or  specific  obtectlon  to  such  design  and  plans 
within  ninety  (90)  days  of  their  submission, 
his  or  its  approval  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
given. 

(c)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  any  expense 
In  the  establishment  of  the  memorial 

On  page  3.  lines  9  through  12.  strike  section 
3  !n  its  entirety  and  Insert  the  following 
new  language: 

"Sec  3  TTie  authority  conferred  pursuant 
to  this  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  ( 1 )  the 
establishment  of  such  memorial  u  com- 
menced within  5  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  (2)  prior 
to  groundbreaking  for  actual  construction 
on  the  site,  funds  are  certified  available  In 
an  amount  sufficient.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  based  upon  the 
approved  design  and  plans  for  the  memorial, 
to  Insure  completion  of  the  memorial  " 

On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  section  5,  add 
the  following  new  sentence:  ■'Within  fifteen 
days  of  the  date  of  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress of  any  budget  request  which  includes 
funds  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  notify 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  in  writing  as  to  the  amount 
and  proposed  uses  of  such  funds,  together 
with  his  Justification  for  such  bvidget 
request." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  these 
changes  allow  for  an  area  of  West  Poto- 
mac Park,  other  than  the  originally  spec- 
ified Constitution  Gardens,  to  ser\'e  as 
the  site  for  the  memorial  should  soil 
conditions  prevent  the  gardens  from 
accommodating  it.  Furthermore,  certain 
technical  protections  to  safeguard  the 
use  of  public  park  land  have  been  added 
During  the  past  week.  I  have  developed 
this  alternative  legislation  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund.  ITiese  changes  are  in 
no  way  substantive,  but  merely  technical 
revisions  which  are  enthusiastically  sup- 
rx)rted  by  all  parties  involved. 

Last  summer  when  I  first  met  with 
the  founders  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund  to  discuss  such  a  memo- 
rial. I  was  impressed  by  their  dedication 
and  sincerity.  My  faith  in  their  cause 
was  confirmed  when  some  24  of  mi' 
colleagues  proved  eager  to  join  with  me 
as  original  sponsors  of  the  legislation  I 
introduced  to  authorize  the  memorial. 

I  do  not  think  it  really  comes  as  a  sur- 
prise to  anyone  that  we  have  now  gotten 
the  100th  Member,  the  full  membership 
of  the  Senate.  Equally  heartening  to  me 
is  the  overwhelming  support  we  have  re- 
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it  was  during  that  troubled  period  of  our 
national  history  that  I  served  as  Under 


proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read : 

Joint  resolution  to  authorlye  thp  Vl»in«m 
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ceived  for  this  project  from  thousands 
of  people  across  the  country  of  all  polit- 
ical persiiasions.  In  addition,  many  out- 
standing Americans  serve  on  the  Na- 
tional Sponsoring  Committee  as  an  ex- 
pression of  their  concern  about  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Vietnam  veterans. 

I  think  it  is  worthwhile  just  to  mention 
a  few  of  them.  Among  them  are  Vernon 
Jordan,  president  of  the  National  Urban 
League:  Ruben  Bonilla,  national  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens:  Carol  Burnett,  who 
played  the  mother  of  a  soldier  killed  in 
the  war  in  the  TV  drama  Friendly 
Fire":  First  Lady  Rosalvnn  Carter  and 
former  First  Lady  Betty  Ford:  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh.  president  of  the 
University  of  Notre  E>ame;  Bob  Hope; 
Rockey  Bleier.  a  woimded  Vietnam  vet- 
eran who  came  back  to  star  w^ith  the 
Pittsburgh  Steelers:  and  Adm.  James  B. 
Stockdale,  formerly  a  POW  and  now 
president  of  the  Citadel. 

This  is  the  kind  of  broad  support  which 
indicates  to  me  that  this  proposal  is 
truly  an  idea  whose  time  has  come.  This 
is  the  kind  of  day  of  reconciliation  for 
which  we  have  waited. 

In  February,  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund  began  its  formal  fund- 
raising  campaign.  The  response  from  the 
American  people  has  sustained  its  hope 
of  completing  the  memorial  within  2 
years  of  passage  of  the  legislation  by 
Congress. 

This  memorial  will  symbolize  to  Viet- 
nam veterans  the  concern  the  American 
people  have  for  them  and  the  respect 
they  feel  for  their  service  and  their  sac- 
rifice. For  all  Americans,  this  memorial 
will  express  the  spirit  of  reconciliation 
and  reunion  that  preserves  us  as  a 
Nation. 

The  Vietnam  war  provoked  a  bitter  de- 
bate at  home.  It  divided  generations  and 
families:  it  severed  friendships.  Today, 
Vietnam  is  now  far  enough  in  the  past 
that  we  can  look  hopefully  to  the  recon- 
cihation  of  the  country  after  the  divi- 
sions caused  by  the  war. 

I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the 
families  and  friends  of  those  who  died  in 
Vietnam  can  come  to  Washington  to  see 
the  names  of  their  loved  ones  and  com- 
rades enshrined  in  this  place  of  honor. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  is  a  flitting 
way  to  salute  all  Vietnam  veterans  and 
especially  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memo- 
rial Fund  for  offering  this  memorial  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks, 
which  expresses  the  views  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S   Department  of  the  tnterior, 
National  Park  Servicz. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  23.  1980 
Hon.  Dale  Bumi»ers. 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Parka.  Recrea- 
tion and  Renewable  Resources.  Commit- 
tee  on   Energy   and   Natural   Resources. 
US   Senate.  Washington.  DC. 
Dear    Senator    Bumpers:    Thank    you    for 
your  letter  of  March  24  requesting  our  com- 
ments on  the  site  selection  study  for  the  pro- 
posed Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 


Because  of  the  thorough  and  excellent 
analysis  of  potential  sites  addressed  in  the 
enclosed  "Site  Selection  for  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial"  as  prepared  by  EDAW. 
Inc..  we  have  been  able  to  evaluate  the  study 
and  comment  on  the  question  of  the  specific 
site.  Normally,  under  our  procedures,  this  is 
done  after  enactment  of  the  legislation. 

The  study  identifies  three  site  areas  which 
rate  high  in  the  planning  criteria  and  rec- 
ommends Constitution  Gardens  as  the  most 
compatible  location  for  the  proposed  memo- 
rial. The  gardens,  constructed  in  1976,  con- 
tain 52  acres  of  land  whose  character  is  a 
gently  mounded  and  rolling  terrain  with 
wallcways  throughout.  Also  within  the  gar- 
den is  a  T/^-tLcre  lake  located  in  the  esistern 
portion  of  the  park.  This  area  is  a  portion 
of  the  open  space  makin?  up  the  memorial 
core  of  the  Park  System  of  the  Nations 
Capital. 

Since  the  proposed  memorial  Is  of  great 
significance,  does  not  memorialize  a  single 
person  or  event,  but  rather  a  10-year  period 
of  our  Nation's  history,  and  is  envisioned  as 
a  landscaped  solution  emphasizing  horizon- 
tal rather  than  vertical  elements,  we  con- 
cur with  the  report  which  indicates  that  a 
site  in  Constitution  Gardens  is  preferable 
Also,  the  memorial  will  be  compatible  with 
the  existing  character  of  the  park  and  will 
not  conflict  with  the  three  major  presiden- 
tial memorials  in  the  area. 

We  are  enclosing  suggested  revisions  to  the 
Joint  Resolution  which  incorporate  our 
views  on  the  involvement  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  other  Federal  Agencies 
in  the  site  selection  and  design  approvals. 

Briefly  these  revisions  pertain  to  identify- 
ing the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  in  the 
site  and  design  approval  process.  Further, 
the  revisions  provide  for  the  approval  of 
the  design  within  90  days  from  the  date  of 
submission  to  the  Secretary.  Also,  in  case 
subsurface  soil  conditions  preclude  placing 
the  memorial  in  Constitution  Gardens,  there 
Is  flexibility  for  relocating  the  memorial  to 
another  location  in  West  Potomac  Park, 
north  of  Independence  Avenue. 

We  have  discussed  the  enclosed  revision  of 
the  Joint  Resolution  with  representatives  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund  who 
agree  with  Its  contents. 

Thank  you  for  requesting  our  views  on 
this  proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bill  Whalen. 

Director. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Mathias.  The  language 
of  the  first  four  sections  of  the  amend- 
ment has  been  worked  out  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  It 
clarifies  the  location  of  the  proposed  site 
giving  the  Secretary  and  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.  some  flexi- 
bility should  the  subsurface  soil  condi- 
tions at  the  preferred  site  in  Constitution 
Gardens  prove  troublesome  from  an  en- 
gineering standpoint.  The  new  language 
also  strengthens  the  role  of  the  Secretary- 
of  the  Interior  in  approving  the  design  of 
the  memorial.  Additionally,  Senator  Ma- 
thias' amendment  makes  it  clear  that 
the  construction  of  the  memorial  will  not 
commence  imtil  the  Secretary  has  certi- 
fied that  sufficient  funds  have  been  raised 
to  insure  its  completion. 

Finally,  the  Senator's  amendment  in- 
cludes a  provision  which  I  had  originally 
proposed  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Peace  and  Brotherhood 
Chapel  near  Eagles  Nest,  N.  Mex.  The 
committee  added  a  new  section  to  the 


resolution  as  introduced  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary,  once  the  memorial  in 
Washington  is  completed,  to  provide 
operation  and  maintenance  funds  to  this 
Vietnam  memorial  in  New  Mexico.  The 
amendment  being  offered  here  makes  it 
mandatory  that  the  Secretary  notify  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Commit- 
tee within  15  days  of  requesting  any 
monies  from  Congress  to  carry  out  this 
provision.  He  is  to  provide  the  commit- 
tee with  certain  information  regarding 
the  request  including  the  amount  of 
money  requested,  the  proposed  use  of  the 
funds,  and  his  justification  for  the 
budget  request. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Maryland  tMr.  Ma- 
thias )  is  a  good  one  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
statement  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
I  commend  my  colleague.  Senator 
Mathias. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  efforts  of  my  colleague 
from  Maryland  iMr.  Mathias  i  and  as 
I  recently  learned.  ever>-  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  in  authorizing  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc., 
to  erect  a  memorial  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  by  public  subscription  to 
honor  tiie  U.S.  men  and  women  who 
served  in  the  Vietnam  war. 

A    TRIBUTE    TO    THOSE    WHO    SERVED 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  designates 
a  site  of  2  acres  in  Constitution  Gardens, 
adjacent  to  the  reflecting  pool  north- 
east of  the  Lincoln  Memorial.  The  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund  proposes 
a  landscaped  garden  as  the  memorial.  It 
will  enhance  and  be  in  harmony  with 
the  natural  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  names 
of  the  57.414  brave  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country,  will  be  ap- 
propriately displayed. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this 
country  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
bitter  experience  of  Vietnam  can  be  con- 
fronted, accepted,  and  resolved.  Our 
national  wounds  must  be  healed. 

Mr.  President,  this  tribute  to  those 
who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country 
will  allow.  Americans,  irrespective  of 
their  views  of  the  Vietnam  war.  to  ac- 
knowledge the  sacrifice  of  those  who 
served  there. 

For  Vietnam  veterans,  the  memorial 
will  stand  as  testimony  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  care  about  them  and  respect 
their  service  and  their  sacrifice.  For 
all  Americans  this  memorial  will  be  a 
symbol  of  the  reconciliation  and  reunion 
that  preserves  us  a  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  adopting  this  very  impor- 
tant measure. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119, 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  na- 
tional memorial  in  our  Nation's  Capital 
to  honor  all  those  Americans  who  served 
as  members  of  our  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Vietnam  war,  and  especially  those  57.413 
men  and  1  woman  who  d'ed  in  that  war. 

I  am  a  veteran  of  uniformed  service 
in  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war. 
In  a  very  real  sense,  however,  I  also 
am  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war.  for 
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the  a^ing  process  could  very  well  end  up  rather  than  to  risk  failure  on  research 
providing  answers  for  cancer  and  other  projects  that  have  the  potential  for  far 
diseases.  Manv  scientists  believe  cancer     greater  benefit. 


cilitating  their  interactions  with  others 
in  related  fields  in  order  to  promote  ef- 
fective and  rapid  entry  of  new  technolo- 
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it  was  during  that  troubled  period  of  our 
national  history  that  I  served  as  Under 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
It  was  my  signature  on  ofiQcial  orders 
that  sent  thousands  of  sailors  and  ma- 
rines into  combat,  many  of  them  never 
to  return,  and  many  more  to  return 
with  crippling  wounds,  both  physical  and 
emotional,  only  to  be  characterized  as 
outcasts  by  those  who  deplored  that  un- 
popular war  and  by  those  angered  at 
losing  it. 

The  Vietnam  war  has  been  costly  to 
millions  of  Americans  in  a  very  per- 
sonal way.  The  war  destroyed  many  fam- 
ilies. It  alienated  many  people.  It  still 
lingers  in  our  national  psyche,  scarring 
relationships  between  generations  and 
social  classes,  friends  and  relatives. 

We  must  heal  this  great  national 
wound.  A  permanent  national  memorial 
is  a  positive  step  in  that  direction. 

Since  becoming  involved  with  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  I  have 
come  to  know  and  to  profoundly  respect 
its  leadership.  They  are  good,  decent 
young  men  concerned  about  their  fel- 
lows. Theirs  is  a  selfless  dedication  to  a 
project  that  will  have  deep  meaning  to 
the  2.7  million  Americans  who  served 
in  Vietnam  and  to  their  families. 

That  deep  meaning  is  one  of  recon- 
ciliation, a  bringing  together  of  Ameri- 
cans divided  by  the  Vietnam  war.  So 
convinced  am  I  of  the  worthiness  of  this 
project  and  the  caliber  of  its  leaders 
that  I  have  consented  to  serve  on  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund's  Na- 
tional Sponsoring  Committee  and  have 
assisted  in  other  ways  to  bring  this 
memorial  to  a  reality. 

In  my  view,  there  are  several  elements 
that  will  make  this  project  succeed,  and 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  project  leaders 
are  on  the  right  track. 

First,  the  national  memorial  will  be 
tasteful  and  nonpolitical.  A  park-like 
setting  is  envisaged,  one  in  which  visi- 
tors can  pay  their  respects  in  a  setting 
conducive  to  reflection. 

Second,  the  national  memorial  to  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  will  be  in  a  suitably 
prominent  location  so  that  it  is  accessible 
to  the  public,  noticeable  to  passersby, 
and  so  conspicuous  as  to  serve  as  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  the  reconciliation  im- 
portant to  the  goals  of  the  project. 

Third,  the  national  memorial  to  Viet- 
nam war  veterans  will  list  the  names  of 
each  of  those  Americans  in  uniform  who 
died  there  so  that  they  will  not  be  for- 
gotten now  or  when  that  war  is  in  better 
perspective  in  all  our  minds — now  or 
when  we  are  better  able  to  grasp  the 
significance  of  what  happened  to  our 
Nation  in  its  involvement  in  and  conduct 
of  that  war. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  this  is  but 
a  small  tribute  when  compared  to  the 
debt  we  owe  those  who  served  so  coura- 
geously in  Vietnam,  both  the  living  and 
the  dead.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119,  the 
Vietnam  veterans  memorial  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 


proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  119 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc  ,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
is  authorized  to  establish  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  In  West  Potomac  Park  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  in  honor  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  who  served  in 
the  Vietnam  war. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  with  the  'Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  FMnd.  Inc  .  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  select  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  of  Fnne  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  a  suitable  site 
of  approximately  two  acres  In  size  located 
In  the  area  of  West  Potomac  Park  known  as 
Constitution  Gardens  in  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Proinded,  That  If  subsurface  soU 
conditions  prevent  the  engineering  of  a 
feasible  foundation  system  for  the  memorial 
in  a  location  in  that  area,  then  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc  .  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  select  a  suitable 
site  of  approximately  two  acres  in  size  located 
in  an  area  of  West  Potomac  Park  north  of 
Independence  Avenue  other  than  Constitu- 
tion Gardens. 

(b)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  me- 
morial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Commission:  Prottded.  That  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts,  or  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  falls  to  report  his  or  its  approval 
of  or  specific  objection  to  such  design  and 
plans  within  ninety  days  of  their  submis- 
sion, his  or  its  approval  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  given. 

(C)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  any  ex- 
pense in  the  establishment  of  the  memorial 

Sec.  3  The  authority  conferred  pursuant  to 
this  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  d)  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  memorial  is  commenced 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  resolution,  and  (2)  prior  to  ground- 
breaking for  actual  construction  on  the  site, 
funds  are  certified  available  in  an  amount 
sufficient,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  based  upon  the  approved 
design  and  plans  for  the  memorial,  to  Insure 
completion  of  the  memorial. 

Sec.  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  erected  under  the  provisions  of  this 
resolution  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  After  erection  of  such  memorial, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
provide  funds  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Peace  and 
Brotherhood  Chapel  near  Eagles  Nest.  New 
Mexico:  Provided.  That,  such  funds  shall  be 
limited  to  the  difference  between  actual  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  and  the  con- 
tributions for  such  purposes  provided  by 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc', 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe  In 
furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion. Within  fifteen  days  of  the  date  of  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  of  any  budget  re- 
quest which  includes  funds  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  notify  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  in  writing 
as  to  the  amount  and  proposed  uses  of  such 
funds,  together  with  his  Justification  for 
such  budget  request. 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  reed : 

Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  to  est&blish 
a  memorial. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


BOLD  NEW  APPROACH  TO  THE 
STUDY  OF  AGING 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  there 
was  a  remarkable  meeting  of  scientists 
recently  at  the  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Forty  scientists,  representing  a 
dozen  or  more  separate  disciplines  in 
biomedicine,  met  to  assess  current  tech- 
nology for  measuring  and  modifying  pat- 
terns of  aging  in  animals  and  in  man. 

After  2  days  of  sharing  research  data. 
the  participants  generally  agreed  that 
we  are  closer  than  most  people  probably 
realize  to  achieving  the  ability  to  con- 
trol aspects  of  the  aging  process  in 
humans.  The  great  promise  of  this  is 
not  only  that  breakthroughs  in  biomedi- 
cal research  can  make  our  later  years 
significantly  less  vulnerable  to  disease 
and  free  from  the  ravages  of  senility,  but 
that  advances  in  knowledge  on  this  front 
may  lead  to  longer  human  lifespans. 

The  conference  at  GWU  was  organized 
and  directed  by  a  privately  financed 
group  called  FIBER— the  Fund  for  In- 
tegrative Biomedical  Research.  Small  but 
very  similar  meetings  have  been  held 
in  my  office  in  the  Capitol  intermittenlv 
since  mid-1978.  In  fact.  FIBER  was 
created  by  some  of  the  participants  in 
those  meetings  who  were  eager  to  move 
new  information  more  rapidly  from  basic 
research  into  clinical  applications  in 
aging. 

Frequently  in  the  past  2  years  I  have 
encouraged  research  investigators  to 
come  together  in  my  oCBce.  There  they 
had  an  opportunity  to  air  new  research 
data  and  to  share  insights  with  others 
working  in  parallel  and  complementary- 
studies.  These  meetings  also  were  at- 
tended by  people  from  Government,  in- 
dustry, and  private  philanthropy. 

What  I  have  learned  in  these  meetings 
is  astonishing  to  a  layman.  I  suspect 
many  scientists  too  wili  be  surprised  to 
learn  how  quickly  we  are  closing  in  on 
the  aging  process  by  pursuing  strong 
leads  in  immunology,  neural  and  endo- 
crine mechanisms,  protein  synthesis,  free 
radical  pathology,  nutrition  and  genetics. 
If  gerontologists  and  other  scientists 
learn  to  pinpoint  whatever  it  is  that  trig- 
gers aging  and  regulates  its  speed,  the 
ability  to  enhance  and  extend  human 
health  and  vitality  will  be  within  our 
grasp. 

A  research  strategy  that  begins  with 
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tributes  approximately  10  per  centum  of 
world  seafood  production,  less  than  3  per 
centum    of    current    United    States   seafood 


retary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com-      shall,   to   the  extent  practicable,   take   Into 

merce,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and      account  any  significant  action  that   (1)   has 

(7)    the   term   'State'   means  any   of   the      been,   or   Is  proposed   to   be    undertaken   bv 
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the  aging  process  could  very  well  end  up 
providing  answers  for  cancer  and  other 
diseases.  Many  scientists  believe  cancer 
Is  closely  entwined  with  aging.  They 
point  out  that  normal  cell  division  main- 
tains all  the  body's  natural  repair  sys- 
tems. But  as  people  age.  their  cells  be- 
come progressively  more  prone  to  "er- 
rors" in  transcription.  As  these  errors  ac- 
cumulate they  may  result  in  cell  death 
or  in  the  transformation  of  a  normal  cell 
into  a  cancer  cell. 

Unfolding  the  mysteries  of  cellular  and 
molecular  changes  which  underly  the  ag- 
ing process  almost  certainly  will  yield 
valuable  information,  possibly  leading  to 
cures  for  a  host  of  degenerative  diseases 
which  occur  with  greatest  frequency 
among  the  aged.  Cancer  is  one  of  these. 
Others  include  atheroscerosis  or  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries,  senile  dementia,  dia- 
betes, stroke,  neural  disorders,  and  kid- 
ney disease. 

How  soon  breakthroughs  occur  will  de- 
pend in  great  part.  I  believe,  on  our  will- 
ingness to  support  innovative  research. 
Moreover,  new  ideas  and  observations 
must  be  integrated  aggressively  and  ap- 
plied across  a  variety  of  biomedical  spe- 
cialty areas. 

There  are  probably  several  causes  for 
aging,  just  as  there  are  probably  several 
causes  of  cancer.  Aging  can  best  be  ex- 
amined by  taking  advantage  of  the  latest 
knowledge  available  to  biochemists, 
neurologists,  Immunologists,  molecular 
biologists,  and  many  others. 

We  will  not  meet  our  maior  medical 
goals  as  quickly  as  we  should  unless  we 
are  willing  to  take  some  chances.  The 
scientific  spirit  is  the  very  spirit  of  in- 
novation and  adventure — an  adventure 
into  the  unknown.  Real  progress  in  sci- 
ence almost  always  shatters  the  prevail- 
ing conventional  wisdom.  When  there 
has  been  a  breakthrough— such  as  the 
development  of  antibiotics  or  polio  vac- 
cine or  manufactured  insulin — the  new 
Idea  first  had  to  overcome  the  estab- 
lished notion  that  "it  can't  be  done." 

Research  investigators  must  be  per- 
mitted to  chance  a  true  leap  of  imagi- 
nation. They  and  those  who  back  them 
must  be  ready  to  be  surprised,  willing 
to  take  risks.  They  must  dare  to  be 
wrong.  And  temporary  failure  must  not 
be  fatal  to  their  professional  careers. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  attitude 
currently  enjoying  much  favor  in  the 
large  institutions  which  pay  for  most  of 
the  biomedical  research  underway  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  present  atmos- 
phere, both  among  Federal  granting 
agencies  and  large  prjvate  foundations, 
is  far  more  orthodox  and  conservative. 
Partly  this  is  due  to  an  innate  institu- 
tional bias:  Large  organizations  his- 
torically are  slow  to  nurture  new  ideas 
that  challenge  the  assumptions  of  the 
established  order.  But  also  the  current 
mood  is  a  consequence  of  a  shortage  of 
research  capital. 

When  research  dollars  are  scarce — as 
they  are  now  and  will  be  for  some  time — 
there  is  a  tendency  to  favor  safe  bets 
Grants  too  often  go  to  those  proposals 
that  will  produce  highly  predictable — 
and  therefore  minimal — results.  Eager 
to  show  a  return  on  investment,  too 
many  institutions  tend  to  make  grants 
that  will  enable  them  to  point  to  suc- 
cesses, however  small  and  predictable. 


rather  than  to  risk  failure  on  research 
projects  that  have  the  potential  for  far 
greater  benefit. 

Certainly  public  oflScials  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  wise  use  of  public 
money.  It  is  difficult  for  government, 
especially,  to  justify  taking  risks.  Yet  I 
think  it  must.  I  am  distressed  when  I 
hear  that  many  venturesome,  truly  orig- 
inal research  proposals,  and  those  that 
cut  across  scientific  specialty  areas,  are 
not  given  a  chance  to  prove  themselves. 
Yet  this  is  what  I  have  learned  from 
respected  scientists  who  attend  the  meet- 
ings in  my  office. 

Predictable  research  will  not  speed  us 
toward  the  answers  we  need  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  health  challenges  we  face 
now  and  will  face  in  the  future.  Our 
society,  with  an  ever-incresising  number 
of  elderly  citizens,  cannot  afford  to  per- 
mit excessive  orthodoxy  in  research  man- 
agement and  no-growth  Federal  research 
budgets  to  slow  or  halt  progress  in  aging 
research.  On  the  other  hand,  if  people 
of  advanced  age  someday  enjoy  the  phy- 
sical health,  vigor  and  resilience  com- 
monly associated  with  middle-aged 
people  today,  the  United  States  would 
need  not  worry  about  increased  social 
costs  of  health  care  and  dependency 
Their  productivity  will  help  us  salvage 
much  of  the  expense  and  wasted  re- 
sources we  now  assume  are  inevitable 
with  an  aging  population. 

To  bring  that  day  nearer  we  must  ac- 
celerate basic  science  investigations  into 
the  aging  process.  We  should  encourage 
immunologists.  biochemists,  molecular 
biologists,  and  geneticists  to  work  to- 
gether to  test  new  theories  of  aging. 

We  will  need  to  have  the  flexibility  and 
the  good  judgment  to  support  occasional 
proposals  that  carry  a  high  risk  of  fail- 
ure— but  that  also  hold  the  promise  of 
a  high  payoff  if  they  succeed.  But  be- 
cause it  is  so  difficult  to  move  the  heavy 
wheels  of  Government,  and  because  of 
our  long  overdue  restraint  in  budget 
matters,  there  is  now  a  renewed  need  and 
opportunity  for  the  private  sector  to  play 
a  decisive  role. 

Industry  and  private  philanthropy  can 
do  what  Government  increasingly  is  un- 
willing to  do:  that  is.  support  potentially 
high-risk,  potentially  high-benefit  re- 
search. The  private  sector  can  and  should 
begin  to  compete  with,  and  thus  set  a 
higher  standard  for.  Government  in  the 
research  field.  Straight-line  Federal  re- 
search budgets  in  the  years  to  come 
must  not  condemn  us  to  marching  in 
place  just  as  we  appear  to  be  on  the 
threshold  of  bold  and  beneficial  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  life  sciences. 

The  group  that  sponsored  the  recent 
conference  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity is  showing  a  better  way.  Scien- 
tists and  lay  activists  have  established 
FIBER  to  act  as  a  permanent  catalyst 
among  research  investigators  studying 
the  underlying  causes  of  human  aging. 
They  set  out  to  create  a  generalist  entity 
capable  of  pulling  new  research  findings 
out  of  narrow  specialized  channels  and 
forging  fertile  collaborations  that  cross 
and  merge  key  scientific  disciplines. 

FIBEIR  does  not  conduct  its  own  lab- 
oratory research.  Instead,  it  acts  as  a 
center  without  walls,  helping  promising 
researchers  to  obtain  funds  while  main- 
taining their  personal  identities  and  fa- 


cilitating their  interactions  with  others 
in  related  fields  in  order  to  promote  ef- 
fective and  rapid  entry  of  new  technolo- 
gies into  advanced  experimental  trials. 
FIBER  will  also  work  to  stimulate  high- 
risk  venture  capital  from  the  private  sec- 
tor to  quicken  the  pace  of  discovery  and 
the  beneficial  application  of  new  knowl- 
edgein  the  life  sciences. 

FIBER  is  led  by  some  very  talented, 
dedicated,  and  effective  people.  Its  presi- 
dent and  board  chairman  is  Mr.  Harvey 
Silbert.  a  prominent  attorney,  business 
and  civil  leader  in  Los  Angeles.  The  sci- 
entific director  is  Dr.  William  Ragel- 
son,  a  very  gifted  generalist  in  the  life 
sciences,  a  medical  oncologist,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia. 

I  am  very  proud  of  my  role  in  helping 
to  launch  this  effort,  because  I  believe 
FIBER'S  approach  is  one  that  may  make 
an  important  difference  in  improving 
the  quality  of  human  life,  and  survival, 
for  each  and  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^^T^D.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  706. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not,  the 
purpose  of  the  reservation  is  to  permit 
me  to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  this 
calendar  item  is  cleared  on  this  side  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  its  consideration 
and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  AQUACULTURE  ACT  OF 
1980 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  16501  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition  and  Forestry,  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  jointly  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

FINDINGS.  PURPOSE.  AND  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings. — Congress  finds  the 
following: 

( 1 )  The  harvest  of  certain  species  of  flsh 
and  shellfish  exceeds  levels  of  optimum  sus- 
tainable yield,  thereby  making  It  more  diffi- 
cult to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  aqua- 
tic food. 

|2)  To  satisfy  the  domestic  market  for 
aquatic  food,  the  United  States  Imports  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  Its  flsh  and  shellfish. 
but  this  dependence  on  Imports  adversely 
affects  the  national  balance  of  payments  and 
contributes  to  the  uncertainty  of  supplies 

(3)    Although  aquaculture  currently  con- 
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(2)  consult  and  cooperate  with  Interested 
persons.  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
State  agencies,  and  regional  fishery  manage- 
ment councils  established  under  section  302 
of    the    Pl.sherv    Con.sprvar.lnn    Rnri     VTanacp- 


quired   under  this  subsection   shall   be   sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  September  30.  1981. 
coordination  of  national  activities  regard- 
ing   AQUACULTURE 


(  b)  Terms  and  CoNDmoNs. — Any  contract 
entered  Into,  or  any  grant  made,  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
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tributes  approximately  10  per  centum  of 
world  seafood  production,  less  than  3  per 
centum  of  current  United  States  seafood 
production  results  from  aquaculture.  Do- 
mestic aquacultural  production,  therefore, 
has  the  potential  for  significant  growth. 

(4)  Aquacultural  production  of  aquatic 
plants  can  provide  sources  of  food,  industrial 
materials,  pharmaceuticals,  and  energy,  smd 
can  assist  in  the  control  and  abatement  of 
pollution. 

(5)  The  rehabilitation  and  enhancement 
of  fish  and  shellfish  resources  are  desirable 
applications  of  aquacultural   technology'. 

16)  The  principal  respcwislblUty  for  the 
development  of  aquaculture  In  the  United 
States  must  rest  with  the  private  sector. 

(7)  Despite  Its  potential,  the  development 
of  acquaculture  In  the  United  States  has 
been  Inhibited  by  many  economic,  legal,  and 
production  factors  such  as  inadequate  credit, 
diffused  legal  jurisdiction,  the  lack  of  man- 
agement Information,  and  the  lack  of  re- 
liable suppUe.s  of  seed  stock 

(8i  Many  areas  of  the  United  States  are 
suitable  for  acquaculture.  but  are  subject 
to  land-use  or  water-use  management 
policies  that  do  not  adequately  consider  the 
p>otentlaI  for  aquaculture  and  that  may  In- 
hibit the  development  of  aquaculture. 

(b)  Purpose. — It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  promote  acquaculture  In  the  United 
States  by— 

( 1 )  declaring  a  national  p)oUcy  for  aqua- 
culture: 

(2)  establishing  and  Implementing  a  na- 
tional aquaculture  development  plan;   and 

(3 1  encouraging  aquaculture  activities  and 
programs  in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors of  the  economy; 

that  will  result  In  Increased  aquacultural 
production,  the  coordination  of  domestic 
acquacultural  efforts,  the  conservation  and 
enhancement  of  aquatic  resources,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  Industries  and  Job  oppwrtunlties, 
and  other  national  benefits. 

(c)  Policy. — Congress  declares  that  aqua- 
culture has  the  potential  for  augmentinjj 
existing  commercial  and  recreational  fisheries 
and  for  producing  other  renewable  resources, 
thereby  assisting  the  United  States  in  meet- 
ing Its  future  food  needs  and  contributing  to 
the  solution  of  \^oT\d  resource  problems.  It 
Is.  therefore.  In  the  national  Interest,  and  it 
Is  the  national  p)ollcy,  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  aquacultiu-e  in  the  United 
States. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  Otherwise  requires — 

(1)  the  term  "aquaculture"  means  the 
propagation  and  rearing  of  aquatic  species 
In  controlled  or  selected  environments,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  ocean  ranching 
(except  private  ocean  ranching  of  Pacific 
salmon  for  profit  In  tho?e  States  where  such 
ranching  Is  prohlblf/ed  by  law): 

(2)  the  term  "aquaculture  facility"  means 
any  land,  structure,  or  other  appurtenance 
that  Is  used  for  aquaculture  and  is  located 
in  any  State  Such  term  Includes,  but  is  not 
limited  to.  any  laboratory,  hatchery,  rearing 
pond,  raceway,  pen.  incubator,  or  other 
equipment  used  in  aquaculture; 

(3)  the  term  "aquatic  species"  means  any 
species  of  flnflsh,  mollusk,  crustacean  or 
other  aquatic  Invertebrate,  amphibian  rep- 
tile, or  aquatic  plant; 

(4)  the  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual who  is  a  citizen  or  national  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State,  any  Indian 
tribe,  any  institution  of  higher  education, 
and  any  corporation,  partner?hlp,  association 
or  other  entity  (including,  but  not  limited  to 
any  community  development  corporation' 
producer  cooperative,  or  fishermen's  coopera- 
tive) organized  or  existing  under  the  laws  of 
any  States: 

(5)  the  term  "Plan"  means  the  National 
Aquaculture  Development  Plan  required  to 
be  established  under  section  4: 

(6)  the  term  "Secretaries"  means  the  Sec- 


retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  and 
(7)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  American 
Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States,  Guam,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  any  other 
territory  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

NATIONAL    AQUACULTURE    DEVELOPMENT    PLAN 

Sec  4.  I  a)  In  General— d)  Within  eight- 
een months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretaries  shall  establish 
the  National  Aquaculture  Development  Plan. 

(2)  In  developing  the  Plan,  and  revisions 
thereto  under  subsection  (d).  beginning  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act,  the  Secretaries  shall 
consult  with  other  appropriate  Federal  offi- 
cers. States,  regional  fishery  management 
councils  established  under  section  302  of  the 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
of  1976  (16  use.  1852).  and  representatives 
of  the  aquaculture  Industry.  In  addition,  the 
Secretaries  shall  give  interested  persons  and 
organizations  an  opportunity  to  comment 
during  the  development  of  the  Plan 

(3)  If  the  Secretaries  deem  It  to  be  appro- 
priate, they  may  establish,  and  appoint  the 
members  of.  an  advisory  committee  to  assist 
In  the  Initial  development  of  the  Plan  In- 
dividuals appointed  to  the  advisory  commit- 
tee shall  be  knowledgeable  or  experienced  In 
the  principles  and  practices  of  aquaculture 
The  members  of  the  advisory  committee 
I  other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government ) .  while  away  from  their 
homes  or  regular  places  of  business  in  the 
performance  of  services  for  the  advisory  com- 
mittee, shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(b)   Contents  or  Plan. — The  Plan  shall — 
{ I  I    identify  aquatic  species  that  the  Sec- 
retaries determine  to  have  significant  poten- 
tial for  culturlng  on  a  commercial  or  other 
basis; 

( 2 1  recommend  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
public  and  private  sectors  i  which  may  in- 
clude, but  are  not  limited  to.  research  and 
development,  technical  assistance,  demon- 
stration, extension  education,  and  training 
activities)  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  such 
potential  The  Plan  shall  address  the  follow- 
ing matters,  taking  into  account  the  status 
of  aquaculture  regarding  the  aquatic  species 
concerned: 

(A)  aquaculture  facility  design  and  opera- 
tion; 

( B )  water  quality  management; 

(C)  use  of  waste  products  (Including  ther- 
mal effluents) : 

(Di  nutrition  and  the  development  of  eco- 
nomical feeds,  including  natural  food 
sources; 

(E)  life  histori,'.  genetics,  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  disease  control  (including  re- 
.search  regarding  organisms  that  may  not  be 
harmful  to  flsh  and  shellfish,  but  are  In- 
jurious to  humans); 

(Fi   processing  and  market  development; 

(G)  production  management  and  quality 
control;  and 

(H)  the  development  of  adequate  supplies 
of  seed  stock; 

(3)  include,  where  appropriate,  research 
programs  on  the  effect  of  aquaculture  on 
estuarlne  and  other  water  areas  and  on  the 
management  of  such  areas  for  aquaculture; 

(4 1  Include,  where  appropriate,  programs 
to  analyze,  and  to  formulate  proposed  resolu- 
tions of.  the  legal  or  regulatory  constraints 
that  may  affect  aquaculture;   and 

1 5)  Include  such  other  research  and  de- 
velopment, technical  assistance,  demonstra- 
tion, extension  education,  and  training  pro- 
grams as  the  Secretaries  deem  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
In    formulating    the    Plan,    the    Secretaries 


shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  take  Into 
account  any  significant  action  that  (1)  has 
been,  or  is  proposed  to  be.  undertaken  by 
any  other  Federal  department  or  agency, 
any  State  agency,  or  any  person;  and  (11) 
may  affect  the  Implementation  of  the  Plan 
ic)  Actions  and  iMPLiMZNTATioif. — The 
Plan  shall  specify — 

(1)  with  respect  to  those  actions  that  the 
Secretaries  determine  should  be  undertaken, 
the  period  of  time  within  which  each  such 
action  should  be  completed.  In  order  to 
implement  the  Plan:  and 

(2)  with  respect  to  each  such  action  which 
of  the  Secretaries,  acting  Individually. 
Jointly,  or  collectively,  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  Implementing  the  action 

The  specifications  of  Secretarial  responsi- 
bilities under  paragraph  (2i  for  implement- 
ing actions  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of— 

<A)  the  responsibilities  conferred  on  the 
respective  Secretaries  by  law  or  by  any  ex- 
ecutive action  having  the  effect  of  law  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  4  of  1970);  and 

iB)  the  experience,  expertise,  and  other 
appropriate  resources  that  the  department 
of  each  such  Secretary  may  have  with  respect 
to  the  action  required  under  the  activity 
concerned. 

(d)  Revision  or  Plan. — The  Secretaries 
shall  undertake  periodic  reviews  of  the  opera- 
tion and  effectiveness  of  the  Plan.  If  as  a 
result  of  any  such  review,  or  the  aquacul- 
tural assessment  required  under  subsection 
(e).  the  Secretaries  determines  that — 

( 1)  any  aquatic  species  not  currently  Iden- 
tified in  the  Plan  has  significant  potential 
for  aquaculture; 

(2)  any  action  specified  in  the  Plan  Is  not 
being  accomplished  on  a  successful  and 
timely  basis;  or 

(3)  any  action  specified  In  the  Plan  should 
be  terminated  because  Its  objectives  have 
been  achieved  or  its  projected  benefits  do 
not  warrant  further  support; 

the  Secretaries  shall  appropriately  amend 
the  Plan. 

(e)  Continuing  AQUACui-ruRi:  Assess- 
ment—The  Secretaries,  through  the  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Aquaculture  established  In 
section  6,  shall  undertake  a  continuing  as- 
sessment of  aquaculture  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  on  a 
continuing  basis — 

(1)  a  complete  profile  of  the  aquacultural 
Industry  with  respect  to  the  incidence,  size, 
and  status  of  commercial  aquacultural  en- 
terprises: 

(2)  the  identification  of  the  private  and 
public  Institutions  and  organizations  In- 
volved In  aquacultural  research,  extension, 
credit,  and  market  development; 

(3)  the  identification  of  the  various  aqua- 
tic species  being  cultured  and  a  description 
of  the  status  of  commercial  development  of 
each  of  those  species: 

(4)  to  the  extent  practicable,  the  identifica- 
tion of  aquacultural  production  regions,  spe- 
cies, and  markets  that  have  significant  po- 
tential for  development; 

(5)  a  catalog  describing  all  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly encourage,  support,  or  assist  aquacul- 
ture: and 

(6)  the  identification  of  the  economic, 
physical,  legal.  Institutional,  and  social  con- 
straints that  irUilbit  the  development  of 
aquaculture  in  the  United  States 

FUNCTIONS  AND  POWERS  OF  SECRETAKIXS 

Sec  5.  (a)  Mandatory  Functiows — In  Im- 
plementing the  Plan,  the  Secretaries  shall — 

(1)  provide  advisory,  educational,  and 
technical  assistance  (Including  training) 
wUh  respect  to  aquaculture  to  Interested 
persons,  and  in  providing  such  assistance, 
shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
avoid  duplication  of  similar  assistance  pro- 
vided by  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  and  by  State  agencies: 
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regulations  and  restrictions  that  could  have  aquacultiu-e  Can  become  a  major  soiu-ce  tons   by   the  year  2000.   Such  develop- 

the  most  detrimental  effect  In  establishing  ^j  f^^  production  throughout  the  coun-  ment  would  not  only  help  meet  the  needs 

UnTtTd  stated"*""   ^^*  operations  In  the  ^^^    j  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  of  the  U.S.  consumers  with  much  better 

_  .  '.         _  support  the  passage  of  S.  1650.  and  I  urge  supplies  of  seafood  at  more  reasonable 
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1 2)  consult  and  cooperate  with  Interested 
persons.  Federal  departments  and  agencies. 
State  agencies,  and  regional  fishery  manage- 
ment councils  established  under  section  302 
of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  ( 16  use   1852)  ; 

(3)  encourage  the  Implementation  of 
aquacultural  technology  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion and  enhancement  of  publicly  owned 
fish  and  shellfish  stocks  (Including  rehabili- 
tation and  enhancement  by  private  nonprofit 
enterprises),  and  In  the  development  of  pri- 
vate commercial  aquacultural  enterprises; 
and 

(4)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  Plan 

(b)  DiscsETioNABY  FxJNcTioNs. — In  imple- 
menting the  Plan,  the  Secretaries  may — 

II)  for  the  purposes  of  assessing  the  bio- 
logical, technical,  and  economic  feasibility  of 
any  aquacultural  system — 

(A)  conduct  tests  of  the  system  and.  If 
necessary,  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
developmenui  aquaculture  facilities  for 
testing  laboratory  result*,  and 

(B)  conduct  such  other  tests  or  analyses 
as  may  be  necessary: 

(2)  develop  methods  to  enhance  seed  stocks 
of  aquatic  species:  and 

(3)  conduct  such  other  tests  or  analyses 
or  take  such  other  actions  as  the  Secretaries 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate. 

(c)  I>rFORMATioN  SERVICES — (1)  In  addi- 
tion to  performing  such  other  required  func- 
tions under  this  Act,  the  Secretaries  shall — 

(A)  establish  and  maintain  an  information 
service  for  the  collection,  analysis,  and  dis- 
semination of  scientific,  technical.  legal,  and 
economical  Information  relating  to  acquacul- 
ture: 

(B)  conduct  appropriate  surveys,  in  coordi- 
nation with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  of  public  and  private  aquacultural 
activities  being  conducted  In  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion on  acreages,  water  use.  production,  cul- 
ture techniques,  and  other  relevant  mat- 
ters; 

(C)  arrange  with  foreign  nations  for  the 
exchange  of  Information  relating  to  aquacul- 
ture and  support  a  translation  service; 

(D)  conduct  a  continuing  study  to  deter- 
mine whether  existing  capture  fisheries  could 
be  adversely  affected  by  competition  from 
products  produced  by  commercial  aquacul- 
tural enterprises  and  include  In  such  study— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  any  adverse  effect,  by 
species  and  by  geographical  region,  on  such 
fisheries,  and 

(11)  recommend  measures  to  ameliorate 
any  such  effect:  and 

(E)  report  to  Congress  on  the  findings  of 
the  study  conducted  under  subparagraph  ( D) 
In  the  biennial  status  report  required  under 
subsection  ( d  i . 

(2)  Any  production  information  submitted 
to  the  Secretaries  under  paragraph  1 1 )  ( B ) 
shall  be  confidential  and  may  only  be  dis- 
closed if  required  under  court  order.  The 
Secretaries  shall  prescribe  such  procedures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  preserve  such  confi- 
dentiality The  Secretaries  may  release  or 
make  public  any  information  In  any  aggre- 
gate or  summary  form  that  does  not  directly 
or  Indirectly  disclose  the  idenUty.  business 
transactions,  or  trade  secrets  of  any  person 
who  submits  such  information. 

(d)  Biennial  Report.— The  Secretaries 
through  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Aqua- 
culture,  shall  prepare  on  a  biennial  basis 
and  submit  to  Congress,  a  report  on  the 
status  of  aquaculture  In  the  United  States 
Each  such  report  shall  contain  a  description 
and  evalution  of  the  actions  undertaken 
with  respect  to  the  Plan  during  the  report- 
ing period,  and  explanation  of  anv  revisions 
made  to  the  Plan  under  section  4 id)  during 
the  reporting  period,  and  such  other  com- 
menu  and  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
taries deem  appropriate.  The  first  report  re- 


quired  under  this  subsection  shall   be   sub- 
mitted to  Congress  by  September  30.  1981. 

COORDINATION  OF  NATIONAL  ACTIVITIES  REGARD- 
ING   AQUACULTtTRE 

Sec  6.  (a)  Establishment. — There  Is  es- 
tablished a  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Aquacul- 
ture of  the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  on 
Science.  Engineering,  and  Technology  (here- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sub- 
committee") that  shall  be  composed  of  the 
following  members  or  their  designees : 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

(2)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(4)  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 

(5)  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Resources, 

(6)  the  Administrator  of  the  Enlvron- 
mental  Protection  Agency, 

(7)  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(8)  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

(9)  the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development. 

( 10)  the  Chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority, 

(11)  the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(12)  the  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, and 

(13)  the  heads  of  other  Federal  agencies  as 
appropriate. 

lb)  Pltipose  and  Functions, — The  pur- 
pose of  the  Joint  Subcommittee  on  Aqua- 
culture is  to  Increase  the  overall  effectlvene.ss 
and  productivity  of  Federal  aquaculture  re- 
search, transfer,  and  assistance  programs 
In  fulfilling  this  purpose  the  Subcommittee 
shall— 

(1)  review  the  national  needs  for  aqua- 
culture research,  transfer,  and  assistance: 

(2)  assess  the  effectiveness  and  adequacy 
of  Federal  efforts  to  meet  those  national 
needs; 

(3)  undertake  planning,  coordination,  and 
communication  among  Federal  agencies 
engaged  In  the  science,  engineering,  and 
technology  of  aquaculture; 

(4)  collect,  compile,  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  aquaculture; 

(5)  encourage  Joint  programs  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  In  areas  of  mutual  Interest; 
and 

(6)  recommend  to  the  two  sponsoring 
Committees  (the  Committee  on  Atmosphere 
and  Oceans  and  the  Committee  on  Food 
and  Renewable  Resources)  and  the  Federal 
Council  specific  actions  on  Issues,  problems, 
plans,  and  programs  in   aquaculture. 

(c)  Chairman. — The  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Subcommittee  on  Aquaculture  shall 
serve  a  term  of  two  years  and  shall  be 
selected  by  the  mutual  agreement  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  sponsoring  committees  of 
the  Federal  Council. 

(d)  Reports, — The  Subcommittee  shall 
regularly  report  to  the  Chairmen  of  the  two 
sponsoring  Committees  and  through  them 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council, 
on  the  Subcommittees  activities  and  on 
recommendations  concerning  Federal  poli- 
cies and  programs  related  to  aquaculture. 

(e)  Federal  Consistency. — Each  Federal 
department  and  agency  that  has  functions 
or  responsibilities  with  respect  to  aqua- 
culture or  has  Jurisdiction  over  any  activity 
that  affects,  or  that  may  affect,  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpose  and  policy  of  this  Act. 
shall,  in  consultation  with  th-?  Subcommittee 
and  to  the  maximum  extant  practicable, 
perform  such  function,  responsibility,  or 
activity  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with 
the  purpose  and  policy  of  this  Act. 

contracts  and  grants 
Sec,  7,  (a)  In  General — The  Secretaries 
may  each  carry  out  any  action  that  such 
Secretary  Is  responsible  for  Implementing 
under  the  Plan  through  grants  to.  or  con- 
tracts with,  any  person,  any  other  Federal 
department  or  agency,  any  State  agency,  or 
any  regional  commission. 


I  b)  Terms  and  CoNDmoNs. — Any  contract 
entered  into,  or  any  grant  made,  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  contain  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe  as  being  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  No  contract  may  be  entered 
into,  and  no  grant  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a),  for  any  purpose  that  is  in  viola- 
tion of  any  applicable  State  or  local  law, 

(c)  Limitation, — The  amount  of  any 
grant  made  under  subsection  (a)  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  project  for  which  the 
grant  is  made, 

(d)  AuDFT, — Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or 
contract  under  this  section  shall  make  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  concerned  and  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
for  purposes  of  audit  and  examination,  any 
book,  document,  paper,  or  record  that  Is 
pertinent  to  the  funds  received  under  such 
grant  or  contract, 

capital     HEQrriREMENTS     FOR     AQUACULTtTRE 

Sec,  8(a)  Capttal  Reqihrements  Study, — 
The  Secretaries,  through  the  Joint  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aquaculture.  shall  conduct  within 
twelve  months  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  his  Act.  a  study  of  the  capital  require- 
ments of  the  United  States  aquaculture  in- 
dustry. The  study  shall — 

( 1 )  document  and  analyze  any  capital  con- 
straints that  affect  the  development  of  aqua- 
culture  In   the  United   States:    and 

(2)  evaluate  the  role  that  appropriate  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  does  or  could  play 
in  filling  gaps  In  the  normal  credit  market 
with  respect  to  aquaculture. 

The  study  will  Identify  the  capital  needs  of 
the  United  States  aquaculture  Industry,  with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  that  are  not  being 
filled  either  In  normal  credit  channels  or 
through  government  programs  for  direct 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  disaster  loans,  and 
Insurance,  Upon  its  completion,  the  Secre- 
taries shall  submit  the  results  of  the  study 
to  Congress, 

(b)  CAPrTAL  Requirements  Plan, — Based 
on  the  results  of  the  Capital  Requirements 
Study  conducted  under  subsection  (a),  and 
within  six  months  of  the  completion  of  the 
study,  the  Secretaries  shall  formulate  a  plan 
for  acting  on  the  study's  findings.  The  plan 
shall  Include:  (1)  those  Federal  actions.  If 
any,  found  to  be  nece.ssary  to  meet  financial 
needs  unmet  through  normal  credit  chan- 
nels and  existing  Federal  programs:  and  (2) 
recommendations,  If  any.  for  legislative  ac- 
tions. Upon  completion,  the  plan  shall  be 
submitted  to  Congress. 

regulatory     constraints     on     AQUACULTTTRE 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Regulatory  Constraints 
Study. — The  Secretaries,  through  the  Joint 
Subcommittee  on  Aquaculture.  shall  con- 
duct, within  twelve  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  a  study  of  the  State 
and  Federal  regulatory  restrictions  to  aqua- 
culture development  in  the  United  States. 
The  study  shall  — 

(1)  include  a  literature  review  and  a  de- 
scriptive list  Identifying  the  parameters  of 
the  issue; 

(2 1  identify  and  list  relevant  current  and 
pending  Federal  regulations  restricting  the 
development  of  commercial  aquaculture 
operations; 

(3)  identify  and  list  relevant  current 
State  regulations  restricting  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  aquaculture  operations 
in  five  States  selected  randomly  in  five 
separate  geographic  regions  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  conduct  case  studies  of  ten  commercial 
aquaculture  operations  in  the  United  States 
representing  a  wide  range  of  marine  and 
fresh  water  species  to  determine  the  prac- 
tical effects  of  legulatory  restrictions  on 
aquaculture:   and 

(5)  develop  a  fiow-chart  time  line  using 
the  information  obtained  by  means  of  para- 
graphs   (1)    through    (4)    to   Identify   those 
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regulations  and  restrictions  that  could  have 
the  most  detrimental  effect  in  establishing 
commercial  aquaculture  operations  in  the 
United  States, 

Upon  completion  of  the  study,  the  Secre- 
taries  shall   submit   its   results   to   Congress, 

(b)  Regulatory  Constraints  Pi^n, — 
Based  on  the  results  of  the  Regulatory  Con- 
straints Study  conducted  under  subsection 
(a),  and  within  six  months  of  the  study's 
completion,  the  SecretMies  shall  formulate  a 
plan  for  acting  on  the  study's  findings.  The 
olan  will  contain  specific  steps  the  Federal 
Government  can  take  to  remove  unneces- 
sarily burdensome  regulatory  barriers  to  the 
initiation  and  operation  of  commercial  aqua- 
culture ventures.  Upon  its  completion,  the 
Secretaries  shall  submit  the  plan  to  Con- 
gress. 

authorizations  for  appropriations 

Sec,  10,  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated — 

( 1 )  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 

(A)  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981: 

(B)  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 

(C)  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983: 

(2)  to  the  Department  of  Commerce — 

(A)  $7,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981: 

(B)  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982:  and 

(C)  $12,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983; 

(3)  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 

(A)  $3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981; 

(B)  $4  000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982;  and 

(C)  $5,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  In 
addition  to.  and  not  in  lieu  of,  funds  au- 
thorized by  any  other  Act, 

disclaimer 
Sec,  11,  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  amend,  repeal,  or  otherwise  mod- 
ify the  authority  of  any  Federal  officer,  de- 
partment, or  agency  to  perform  any  function, 
responsibility,  or  activity  authorized  under 
any  other  provision  of  law. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  the  passage  of  S.  1650,  the  Na- 
tional Aquaculture  Act.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes a  strong  national  policy  in  support 
of  aquacultural  development,  requires 
planning  and  coordination  of  all  Federal 
activities  relating  to  aquaculture,  and 
calls  for  studies  of  the  financial  and  reg- 
ulatory constraints  which  have  inhibited 
the  development  of  aquaculture  in  the 
United  States. 

The  development  of  this  bill  has  been 
a  lengthy  process.  Two  years  ago.  Con- 
gress passed  similar  legislation,  but  that 
bill  was  pocket  vetoed  by  the  President 
because  it  established  new  programs  to 
provide  financial  incentives  for  aquacul- 
ture. While  I  still  believe  that  those  in- 
centives are  necessary  and  appropriate. 
I.  along  with  other  members  of  the  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  Committees,  have 
worked  closely  with  the  administration 
to  develop  this  compromise  bill.  Although 
this  bill  does  not  establish  new  incentive 
programs,  it  does  require  that  a  study 
be  performed  to  document  the  need  for 
such  programs. 

This  compromise  bill  has  therefore  re- 
ceived the  strong  endorsement  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  of  all  witnesses  that 
testified  before  the  two  committees.  It 
takes  a  major  step  in  finally  recognizing 
the  potential  for  aquaculture  to  contrib- 
ute to  this  country's  and  the  world's  food 
supplies  and  clarifies  the  Federal  role  in 
making  that  contribution.  The  State  of 
Hawaii,  which  is  a  leader  in  the  United 
States  for  aquacultural  development,  is 
currently  demonstrating  that  potential, 
and  with  the  encouragement  of  Congress, 


aquaculture  can  become  a  major  source 
of  food  production  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  passage  of  S.  1650.  and  I  urge 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  act  expe- 
ditiouslr  on  similar  legislation.* 
•  Mr,  BENTSEN.  Mr  President.  It  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  come  here 
today  to  express  my  continued  support 
for  a  young  U.S.  industry  which  is  fac- 
ing a  very  bright  future  in  meeting  the 
food  needs  of  this  countrj'  and  other 
countries  of  the  world  in  years  to  come. 
That  industry  is  aquaculture. 

I  am  proud  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  this  bill  and  as  a  sponsor  and  co- 
sponsor  of  other  aquaculture  bills  dat- 
ing back  to  the  first  aquaculture  bill 
which  was  introduced  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
I  am  pleased  that  we  have  finally  been 
able  to  develop  a  bill  which  will  serve  the 
needs  of  this  vital  new  industry  and 
which  enjoys  broad  support  from  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  from  the 
aquaculture  industry.  I  believe  that  the 
National  Aquaculture  Act  of  1980  will 
someday  be  viewed  by  historians  as  a 
landmark  piece  of  legislation.  It  pro- 
vides the  first  statutory  recognition  of 
this  vital  new  industry  and  will  help 
this  industry  to  grow  to  its  true  potential. 

There  is  a  tremendous  untapped 
potential  for  aquaculture  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world.  Aqua- 
culture has  been  practiced  for  at  least 
4,500  years  in  China  and  it  can  be  dated 
back  100  years  in  this  country.  Com- 
mercial aquaculture  production  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  approximate- 
ly 2  million  pounds  in  1960.  and  since 
that  time  it  has  grown  to  over  100  million 
pounds  By  contrast,  the  world  com- 
mercial fish  harvest  has  remained  rela- 
tively constant  at  about  70  million  tons 
annually  since  1970.  and  there  is  wide- 
spread concern  that  many  wild  species 
of  fi.sh  are  being  harvested  at  or  near 
their  optimum  sustainable  yields. 

However,  the  demand  for  fisheries 
products  is  increasing  rapidly.  Per  capita 
U,S.  consumption  of  fish  products  has  in- 
creased by  about  2  pounds  per  person 
since  1969.  The  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  estimates 
that  domestic  demand  for  seafood  prod- 
ucts will  increase  by  80  percent  by  the 
year  2000,  NOAA  also  estimates  that  pro- 
jected rates  of  harvesting  and  consump- 
tion of  fisheries  products  will  result  in  a 
worldwide  storage  within  3  to  10  years. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  threatened 
shortfall  can  only  be  met  through  the 
development  of  a  successful  commercial 
aquaculture  industry  in  this  country.  The 
potential  for  this  industry  is  quite  clearly 
present,  and  just  as  clearly  we  have 
barely  scratched  the  surface  of  our  po- 
tential production,  Aquaculture  now  ac- 
counts for  some  10  percent  of  world  fish 
production.  In  some  countries  aquacul- 
ture supplies  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
domestic  fish  product  consumption.  How- 
ever, in  the  United  States  aquaculture 
supplies  only  some  3  percent  of  our  do- 
mestic consumption  needs. 

The  fledgling  U.S.  aquaculture  indus- 
try now  produces  some  65,000  metric  tons 
of  seafood  each  year.  The  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science  estimates  that  this  can 
be  increased  to  250,000  metric  tons  by 
1985  and  could  reach  1  million  metric 


tons  by  the  year  2000.  Such  develop- 
ment would  not  only  help  meet  the  needs 
of  the  U.S.  consumers  with  much  better 
supplies  of  seafood  at  more  reasonable 
prices,  but  it  would  also  make  a  major 
contribution  to  reducing  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  The  United  States  now 
imports  over  half  of  the  seafood  which 
we  consume,  and  this  adds  about  $2  bil- 
lion per  year  to  our  balance-of -payments 
deficit. 

The  potential  for  domestic  business 
has  already  resulted  in  commercially  vi- 
able aquaculture  enterprises,  producing 
catfish,  trout,  salmon,  oysters,  and  craw- 
fish among  other  species,  here  in  the 
Umted  States.  Although  very  small  in 
relation  to  its  potential,  aquaculture  is 
already  an  established  industry  in  mj' 
home  State  of  Texas  and  I  predict  that 
It  will  be  growing  rapidly  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future. 

Shrimp  farming  in  particular  has  been 
receiving  a  lot  of  interest  from  research- 
ers and  private  business  in  Texas.  Scien- 
tists at  Texas  A,  &  M.  University,  one  of 
our  Nation's  sea  grant  universities,  have 
been  very  successful  m  raising  shrimp 
in  captivity  using  the  thermal  eflJuent 
from  a  powerplant  in  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.  Success  wnthin  the  last  few  years  in 
breeding  shrimp  in  captivity  is  promising 
to  make  large  scale  shrimp  farming  op- 
erations commercially  viable,  and  shrimp 
grown  m  the  ideal  conditions  of  the 
Laguna  Madre  may  soon  be  supplement- 
ing the  commercial  catch  of  wild  shrimp 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  potential  importance  of  aquacul- 
ture as  a  global  food  source  cannot  be 
underestimated.  A  large  portion  of  the 
world's  population  goes  to  bed  hungry 
each  night.  A  shortage  of  food  in  the  area 
where  it  is  most  needed  is  a  critical  prob- 
lem in  this  world.  Moreover,  the  world 
food  shortage  Ls  much  more  than  just  a 
shortage  of  food.  Most  importantly  it  is  a 
shortage  of  protein.  Protein  is  the  single 
most  vital  element  in  an  adequate  diet, 
and  it  is  also  the  nutrient  in  the  shortest 
supply  worldwide.  Without  an  adequate 
protein  supply  during  infancy  the  human 
brain  is  not  developed  properly.  The  re- 
sult is  mental  retardation  that  cannot 
be  reversed  even  if  protein  supplies  are 
adequate  in  later  years. 

Aquaculture  produces  protein.  It  pro- 
duces a  high  quality  protein  in  large 
amounts  very,  very  efficiently.  The  stimu- 
lus to  aquaculture  development  that  this 
bill  will  give  will  eventually  prove  very 
important  to  the  economies  of  Texas  and 
to  the  United  States.  Even  more  far- 
reaching,  however,  is  the  mind-boggling 
impact  which  the  adequate  protein  sup- 
ply of  a  modern  aquaculture  industry 
could  have  on  the  developing  nations  of 
the  world.  Many  of  these  nations  are  lo- 
cated in  tropical  areas  which  are  ideally 
suited  for  aquaculture  production. 

The  potential  of  aquaculture  has  been 
recognized  by  the  U.S.  Senate  through 
its  work  on  previous  aquaculture  bills. 
This  bill  is  not  as  broad  or  as  far-reach- 
ing as  earlier  proposals.  But  it  is  a  great 
step  forward  toward  the  development  of 
a  viable  commercial  aquaculture  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

This  compromise  bill,  which  has  been 
over  3  years  in  the  making,  will  bring 
much-needed  coordination  to  the  11  Fed- 
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eral  agencies  which  have  direct  involve- 
ment with  agriculture  and  the  10  other 
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eral  agencies  which  have  direct  involve- 
ment with  agriculture  and  the  10  other 
agencies  which  have  programs  which  are 
indirectly  related  to  aquaculture. 

This  bill  will  stimulate  new  aquacul- 
txire  projects  by  authorizing  Federal 
cost-sharing  grants  of  up  to  50  percent 
for  projects  which  are  developed  under 
the  National  Aquaculture  Development 
Plan. 

The  bill  also  requires  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  capital  requirements  of  the 
U.S.  aquaculture  industry  and  requires 
the  administration  to  submit  a  plan  to 
Congress  by  which  the  capital  needs  of 
this  industry  can  be  met. 

Recognizing  that  no  stimulus  can  be 
effective  if  it  is  countered  by  unnecessary 
bureaucratic  delays  and  redtape,  the  bill 
mandates  a  study  of  Government  regu- 
latory restrictions  to  aquacultural  devel- 
opment in  the  United  States.  The  ad- 
ministration must  then  submit  to  Con- 
gress pl&ns  for  the  removal  of  any  un- 
necessarily burdensome  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  these  successful  developments  of 
viable  commercial  aquaculture  enter- 
prises. Our  experiences  with  existing 
businesses  which  are  being  strangled  by 
Government  redtape  have  made  those  of 
us  who  are  deeply  involved  in  combat- 
ting this  menace  painfully  aware  of  the 
fatal  consequences  which  Government 
overregulation  can  have  for  a  budding 
new  industry,  such  as  our  domestic  aqua- 
culture industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
boundless  potential  of  our  aquacultural 
resources  offers  an  exciting  challenge  to 
the  entrepreneurs  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Govern- 
ment recognized  the  potential  rewards  to 
society  from  the  development  of  this  in- 
dustry and  acted  to  throw  open  the  door 
to  the  future.  This  bill  is  a  major  step 
toward  opening  that  door.  I  urge  its 
swift  consideration  and  enactment  into 
law.* 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1650,  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act  of  1980. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1650— and  I  might 
add,  as  a  longtime  supporter  and  co- 
sponsor  of  proposed  aquaculture  legisla- 
tion spanning  my  previous  years  of  serv- 
ice in  the  other  body— I  would  like  to 
state  why  I  believe  passage  of  8.  1650  is 
both  timely  and  in  the  very  best  interest 
of  the  Nation.  I  do  so  with  the  fervent 
hope  that  my  Senate  colleagues  will  join 
me  today  in  supporting  this  landmark 
legislation.  Specifically,  I  would  like  to 
address  three  areas  of  concern  which  I 
feel  merit  particular  attention. 

First,  Mr.  President,  as  you  may  know 
the  United  States  at  present  has  no  com- 
prehensive aquaculture  policy  despite 
the  fact  that  studies  indicate  that  the 
development  of  such  a  policy  statement 
is  long  overdue.  Second,  as  you  may  also 
know,  Mr.  President,  my  State,  the  State 
of  Hawau,  is  already  moving  forward 
with  a  bold  aquaculture  development 
program  with  the  anticipation  that  a 
commercially  livable  aquaculture  indus- 
try can  be  expanded  in  Hawaii  that  will 
attract  substantial  investment  and  thus 
bolster  the  State's  economy.  Finally  Mr 
President,  with  the  appropriate  emphasis 
on  energy  research  and  applied  energy 
technology,  there  are  immediate  oppor- 
tunities to  bring  about  major  reductions 


in  the  cost  of  producing,  harvesting  and 
processing  aquatic-based  food  products. 
This  last  point  is  of  critical  importance 
in  view  of  the  continuing  steep  rise  in 
the  price  of  oil. 

If  I  may,  permit  me  to  elaborate  more 
fully  on  each  of  these  topics.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
legislation  is  needed.  I  direct  your  at- 
tention to  two  general  areas  of  national 
interest.  In  terms  of  the  bill's  domestic 
considerations,  the  United  States  has  not 
had  a  strong  history  of  consuming  aqua- 
tic products.  However,  we  are  increas- 
ingly being  made  aware  of  the  nutri- 
tional role  of  these  foods,  and  we  can 
expect  a  shift  to  increased  consumption 
by  the  U.S.  population.  To  do  this,  we 
cannot  rely  on  our  commercial  fisheries 
alone. 

This  can  be  seen  from  the  status  of  our 
commercial  fisheries.  From  1950  to  1970, 
the  total  fish  harvest  for  commercial  op- 
erations increased  from  21  million  tons 
to  about  70  million  tons.  Since  1970,  how- 
ever, the  yield  has  remamed  more  or  less 
static  or  has  actually  decreased  in  some 
categories.  Some  authorities  believe  that 
the  total  world  fish  catch  cannot  much 
exceed  the  100-million-ton  level  without 
imperiling  seriously  the  reproductive  po- 
tential of  valuable  commercial  stocks.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
total  demand  for  commercial  fisheries 
products  will  more  than  likely  eclipse  the 
100-million-ton  level  within  the  next  two 
decades.  Other  authorities  beUeve  that 
serious  depletion  of  certain  commercially 
exploited  fish  has  already  occurred  with 
irreversible  consequences.  One  example 
cited  is  the  bluefln  tuna,  whose  numbers 
have  decreased  precipitously  in  recent 
years. 

The  only  logical  way  to  counteract 
such  a  perilous  trend  is  to  learn  how  to 
manage  living  aquatic  resources.  Aqua- 
culture has  developed  technologies  for 
managing  a  wide  variety  of  plant  and 
animal  life. 

The  development  of  a  marine-shrimo 
industry  is  an  excellent  example  of  this 
potential.  Scientists  at  the  Oceanic  In- 
stitute of  Hawaii  recently  announced 
that  they  have  achieved  promising  re- 
sults in  reducing  feeding  costs  for  rais- 
ing marine  shrimp  in  a  captive  environ- 
ment. If  these  preliminary  experiments 
continue  to  show  promise,  it  will  provide 
a  breakthrough  of  critical  importance  to 
the  development  of  this  new  industry. 
This  is  an  important  consideration,  since 
the  United  States  relies  heavily  on  the 
importation  of  shrimp,  some  300  million 
pounds  annually,  to  r>rovide  for  its  do- 
mestic consumption.  With  the  increasing 
protectionism  that  has  resulted  from  the 
?00-mJle  seaward  boundary  of  the  ex- 
tended economic  7one.  a  very  real  poten- 
tial exi.sts  for  future  restrictions  in  the 
supply  of  marine  shrimp.  A  strong  U.S- 
based  industry  would  avoid  shortages  or 
unreasonable  costs  for  this  commodity. 

A  good  case  can  also  be  made  for  this 
legislation  in  terms  of  its  international 
considerations  as  this  country  promotes 
the  alleviation  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion throughout  the  world.  Based  on  a 
survey  conducted  in  161  countries,  the 
United  Nations  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  estimated  recently  that  the 
world's  undernourished  stood  at  approxi- 


mately 450  million,  or  a  quarter  of  the 
underdeveloped  world.  Moreover,  the 
U.N.  group  also  predicted  that  the  num- 
ber is  likely  to  increase  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Ironically,  most  of  the  population  is 
located  in  the  Southern  Hemipshere  of 
the  world  in  areas  most  suitable  for  the 
development  of  aquaculture  enterprises. 
Nonetheless,  as  populations  continue  to 
increase  explosively,  the  ability  to  pro- 
vide them  with  adequate  nutrition  is  de- 
creasing because  more  land  is  being  re- 
claimed from  agriculture  to  house  more 
people  and  because  naturally  occurring 
animal  and  plant  life  is  being  over-ex- 
ploited to  fill  the  food  gap.  In  particular, 
aquatic  resources  are  in  trouble. 

I  realize  that  it  would  be  naive  to  sug- 
gest that  aquaculture  will  be  a  cure-all 
for  the  world's  nutritional  problems.  But 
at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  equally 
naive  not  to  recognize  aquaculture's  po- 
tential to  contribute  significantly  to  the 
alleviation  of  this  problem.  Some  addi- 
tional statistics  are  worth  mentioning  in 
this  context. 

Besides  the  direct  need  both  at  home 
and  abroad  for  aquaculture  products,  the 
United  States  has  an  economic  interest 
in  developing  a  strong  national  aquacul- 
ture industry.  According  to  a  1975  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  study,  the 
United  States  produced  65.000  metric 
tons  of  fish  through  aquaculture  that 
year.  This  represented  slightly  more  than 
3.4  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  seafood 
demand.  Although  commercial  aquacul- 
ture operations  are  located  at  various 
sites  throughout  the  entire  United  States 
and  its  coastal  waters,  it  is  not  yet  a 
large  industry  lonly  about  $100-$200 
million  in  total  worth ) .  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  the  industry 
will  double  its  output  by  1982  to  about 
$375-$400  million. 

Biologists  at  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  in  Seattle  have  esti- 
mated that  aquaculture  developments 
totaling  500.000  acres  could  produce  20 
billion  pounds  of  fish  in  25  years,  enough 
to  maintain  per  capita  fish  consimiption 
in  an  expanded  U.S.  population  of  300 
million. 

One  estimate  holds  that  in  the  United 
States  with  the  present  state  of  aqua- 
culture technology,  production  by  aqua- 
culture be  increased  between  three  and 
five  times  from  current  production 
levels  and  that  a  more  concentrated  ef- 
fort could  result  in  a  fifteen-  to  twenty- 
fold  increase  in  production.  That  means 
that  the  United  States  could  theoreti- 
cally produce  up  to  1.4  million  tons  of 
seafood  from  aquaculture,  given  the 
stimulus  to  do  so.  Such  a  production 
level  would  account  for  nearly  one  half 
the  present  annual  U.S.  consumption  of 
seafood  1 3.2  million  tons) . 

A  recent  Senate  Committee  Print  on 
Soviet  Oceans  Envelopment  (1976)  ac- 
knowledges the  Soviet's  interest  in  aqua- 
culture and  concludes  that  Soviet  em- 
phasis on  aquaculture  is  increasing  for 
two  fundamental  reasons:  First,  the  So- 
viets perceive  that  the  future  return 
from  ocean  fisheries  will  decrease  as  de- 
mand increases:  and  second,  the  rapid 
development  of  marine  biology,  ecology, 
and  engineering  has  made  it  possible  to 
develop  aquaculture  as  a  major  compo- 
nent of  the  economy,  like  agriculture 
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Some  Soviet  officials  have  predicted 
that  maritime  areas  will  be  eventually 
utilized  for  aquaculture  "up  to  a  depth 
of  100  yards  and  up  to  1  mile  off  the 
shore  by  the  end  of  the  century."  rt  is 
apparent,  then,  that  the  Russian  empha- 
sis on  aquaculture  anticipates  that  the 
production  potential  of  the  fisheries  in- 
dustries will  dwindle  while  the  demand 
for  fisheries  products  will  continue  to 
incretise.  They  have  chosen  aquaculture 
to  help  fill  the  anticipated  supply- 
versus-demand  gap. 

Moreover,  in  a  report  prepared  for 
congressional  hearings  held  on  the 
House  side  in  1976,  two  important  con- 
clusions were  reached.  The  first  was 
that  a  review  of  the  status  of  aquaculture 
in  the  world  indicates  aquacultiu-e  proj- 
ects are  contributing  significantly  to  the 
economies  of  other  countries  but  very 
little  to  the  U.S.  economy,  despite  an  ex- 
tensive import  market  for  seafood.  The 
second  conclusion  was  that  aquaculture 
could  coexist  very  profitably  with  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  and  provide 
an  added  benefit  by  reducing  the  balance 
of  payments  deficit  resulting  from  the 
importation  of  seafood  and  related 
products  into  the  U.S.  markets. 

Mr.  President,  an  additional  aspect 
of  this  legislation  which  I  believe  merits 
attention  is  contained  in  the  just-com- 
pleted National  Research  Council  report 
entitled  "Aquaculture  in  the  United 
States,  Constraints  and  Opportunities." 
The  statement  reads  as  follows: 

Our  analysis  of  the  production,  science, 
technology,  economics,  business,  law,  and 
administration  of  aquaculture  Indicates  that. 
In  the  United  States,  acquaculture  will  have 
only  a  minor  Impact  on  food  production  In 
the  near  term.  In  comoarlson  with  other  food 
production  systems.  We  have  been  unable  to 
make  a  deflnltlve  statement  about  the  exact 
future  role  of  aquaculture  as  a  source  of  food 
In  the  United  States.  It  Is,  however,  our  con- 
sidered opluion  that  In  the  long  term,  aqacul- 
ture  win  be  a  means  of  Increasing  protein 
supplies.  We  believe  that  aquaculture  has 
the  potential  to  contribute  to  Increased  food 
production.  If  this  potential  Is  to  be  tested, 
expenditures  for  current  programs  and  for 
research  and  development  must  be  In- 
creased. 

Moving  to  the  second  point  I  made  in 
my  opening  statement,  I  would  like  to 
comment  briefly  on  the  bold  aquacul- 
ture initiatives  currently  being  under- 
taken in  my  home  State,  Hawaii.  The 
March  1978  issue  of  the  prestigious  trade 
journal,  "The  Commercial  Fish 
Farmer,"  was  devoted  exclusively  to  ar- 
ticles describing  these  initiatives.  Indeed 
the  subtitle  of  that  issue  was  headlined 
"Aquaculture  in  Hawaii." 

Because  Hawaii  experiences  year- 
round  climatic  conditicKis  favorable  to 
aquaculture  development,  it  has.  in  my 
view,  the  potential  for  becoming  the 
aquaculture  capital  of  the  United  States. 
Freshwater  prawns  (related  to  shrimp) 
and  certain  species  of  fish  are  already 
being  produced  commercially.  The  poten- 
tial for  the  production  of  other  forms  of 
aquatic  life  in  Hawaii  is,  according  to  all 
available  reports,  almost  limitless.  We 
have  the  potential  for  raising  and  pro- 
ducing commercially  both  freshwater 
forms  (catfish,  prawns,  crayfish,  et 
cetera*  and  saltwater  forms  (oysters, 
clams,  marine  shrimp,  a  variety  of  fish 
species  such  as  mullet  and  milkfish.  sea- 


weeds, et  cetera).  But  by  all  accounts, 
the  development  of  this  potential  is  going 
to  be  a  costly  undertaking.  Land  suitable 
for  aquaculture  is  both  scarce  and  expen- 
sive. Furthermore,  government  regula- 
tions, both  Federal  and  local,  tend  both 
to  inhibit  aquaculture  development  and 
to  escalate  project  costs.  Finally,  the 
economics  of  aquaculture  (for  example, 
supply  versus  demand;  market  expansion 
and  perishability  of  aquaculture  prod- 
ucts) render  it  a  risky  investment. 

As  a  developing  technology,  Hawaii 
recognizes  that  aquaculture  programs 
are  going  to  require  large  infusions  of 
money  for  research.  Specifically,  fund- 
ing is  needed  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
research  in  basic  biology,  genetics,  dis- 
ease control,  and  a  wide  range  of  hus- 
bandry management  techniques  for 
virtually  all  of  the  aquatic  life  forms 
identified  now  as  having  commercial 
potential.  Like  agriculture  in  its  infancy, 
it  is  not  yet  known  how  to  manage 
aquatic  animals  and  plants  with  absolute 
reliability  when  they  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  a  cost-eflicient,  intensive  aqua- 
culture environment.  Fiscal  and  tax  in- 
centives will  also  be  needed  to  encourage 
the  technological  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  aquatic  life  forms  under  these 
conditions.  It  is  asking  too  much  of 
entrepreneurs  and  venture  capitalists  to 
produce  the  funds  themselves  to  under- 
take the  research  and  development  costs 
necessary  for  commercial  interests. 

The  issue  of  funding  research  and 
development  costs  for  aquaculture  leads 
me  to  the  last  topic  I  wish  to  discuss,  and 
that  is  the  compelling  need  to  bring 
about  the  reduction  of  the  energy  costs 
associated  with  producing,  harvesting 
and  processing  aquatic-based  food 
products. 

The  development  of  traditional  land- 
based  agriculture  has  proceeded  without 
a  major  concern  for  its  energj'  costs. 
However,  with  today's  mounting  costs  for 
oil,  it  is  imperative  that  food  and  energy 
policy  planners  work  together  to  pro- 
mote energy  efficiency.  Only  in  this  way 
will  we  be  able  to  assure  an  adequate  diet 
at  a  reasonable  cost  for  people  both  here 
and  abroad. 

Since  aquaculture  is  an  expanding  in- 
dustry, it  is  a  prime  candidate  for  in- 
cluding energy  considerations  in  its  basic 
structure.  This  point  has  received  the 
attention  of  some  of  our  foremost  food 
planners,  including  Jean  Mayer,  presi- 
dent of  Tufts  University,  and  John  Bar- 
dach,  a  leading  aquaculture  authority  at 
the  East- West  Center  in  Hawaii.  The 
conclusions  which  these  scientists  report 
are  important  if  we  are  to  promote  the 
successful  development  of  a  U.S. -based 
aqu£u^ulture  industry. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  formula- 
tion of  a  National  Aquaculture  PoUcy 
statement  must  include  a  variety  of  op- 
tions to  promote  the  direct  savings  of 
fuel  and  fuel-demanding  inputs.  For  ex- 
ample, fertilizer  costs  may  be  reduced 
through  the  use  of  recycled  organic 
wastes  from  the  animal  husbandry  and 
crop  production  industry.  Tax  benefits 
may  also  be  necessary  at  the  outset  to 
encourage  such  waste  recycling.  How- 
ever, as  the  energy  efficiency  of  these 
strategies  become  apparent — that  is,  pro- 
duction costs  maintained  at  a  reasonable 
level — those  practices  will  spread  as  a 


natural  part  of  aquaculture's  develop- 
ment. 

In  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  promote 
energy  analyses  in  order  to  determine 
the  proper  size  of  aquaculture  farms.  In 
the  past,  cheap  energy  has  promoted 
large  to  very  large  scale  agricultural  en- 
terprises. However,  we  need  to  find  out 
if  small-scale  of)erations  are  more  energy 
efficient  for  aquaculture.  The  point  of 
this  critical  analysis  will  be  to  encourage 
the  construction  of  aquaculture  opera- 
tions which  are  consistent  with  the  wise 
and  minimal  use  of  energy  suppUes. 

With  the  proper  research,  planning. 
and  development,  the  use  of  aquaculture 
as  a  means  of  supplying  high-grade  ani- 
mal protein  need  not  be  energy  expen- 
sive. In  fact,  if  poly  culture  and  organic 
waste  recycling  are  employed,  the  pro- 
tein produced  may  be  cheaper  in  terms 
of  energy  requirements  than  the  rearing 
of  pigs  or  chickens. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  firm  belief  that  this  great 
Nation  of  ours  has  the  ability  to  provide 
the  innovation  required  to  develop  an 
aquaculture  industry.  What  is  needed  is  a 
statement  of  national  policy  which  will 
promote  adequate  planning,  research, 
and  development  of  this  country's  aqua- 
culture resources.  In  my  judgment  this 
proposed  legislation  accomplishes  this 
important  objective.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  S.  1650 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  move 
ahead  aggressively  to  establish  a  weU 
managed  national  aquaculture  program 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  In 
-supporting  this  landmark  legislation. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4:45  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7140)  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  postpone  for  1  month 
the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  must 
pay  benefits  under  terminated  multi- 
employer plans. 

ENBOLLR)     anx     SICKED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H  R  7140  An  act  to  amend  title  TV  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  to  postpone  for  two  months  the 
date  on  which  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  must  pay  benefits  under  termi- 
nated multiemployer  plans 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed   by   the   President   pro   tempore 

'Mr    Magnuson). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 
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By  Mr    PORD    (tor   Mr.   Jacksoh)  ,   from      members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the     todav  introdurinir  fhp  Panprwort  FUml 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re-      Committee  on  Armed  Services.  nittL  anTn^^?r«l  A.f 

sources,  without  amendment:  ««»   "•■     tir-B-az-iKi    ,>,,.   -«„,,«..,.  iiaiioH  ana  v.^oni.roi  Act. 


By    Mr    JACKSON    (by    request i. 


-ill     -_.11i i. 
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the  minimum  wage.  We  were  curious  at 
the  fact  that  very  few  employers  ever 

lie  AiH    t  Vi  o    nTV\Tri  c  i  rvrk  o    rvf    f  Vi  o  t    1  o  nr 


of  business,  size  of  business,  floor  space, 
and  so  forth.  "Riis  form,  in  and  of  itself. 


We  may  very  well  find  out  that  as  much 
as  75  percent  of  the  information  sup- 
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By  Mr  PORD  I  tor  Mr.  Jackson)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, without  amen<lment : 

a.  1626.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  H.  P.  Mul- 
bolland  and  the  estate  of  John  Oakason 
(Rept.  No.  96-671). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  4687.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Natural 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-672). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  4889.  An  act  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation period  for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  (Rept.  No.  96-673). 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  sind  Public  Works,  with 
amendments : 

S.  2115.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Bogu  Chltto 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Rept   No.  96-674) . 

S  2382.  A  bin  to  provide  for  additional 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Tlnlcum  National  Environmental  Center 
( Rept.  No.  96-676 ) . 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2606 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Thurs- 
day. April  24,  1980,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
S.  2606.  to  create  an  independent  Office 
of  Strategic  Trade.  Inadvertently,  a 
small  but  significant  error  was  left  in 
the  bill  which  was  printed. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  words  "East-West  trade"  be 
stricken  from  section  5,  paragraph  2, 
and  the  words  "munitions  control"  be 
inserted  in  their  place,  and  that  a  star 
print  of  this  bill  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr  Ford. 

Mr.  SiTWiuiT,  Mr.  Bauctjs.  Mr    Mc- 

Oovzxif,  Mr.  DtTKKiK,   Mr.   Hoddle- 

STON,   Mr    Melcher.   Mr    Hollincs. 

Mr.   RizcLE.  Mr    Boben,   Mr    Bidek, 

Mr.  Hatch,  and  Mr  Weickeri  : 

8.  2624.  A  bUl  to  reform  the  laws  relating 

to  agency  paperwork;  to  the  Committee  on 

Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WEICKER; 
S.  2626   A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  39  of  title 
28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlci.  ry. 
By  Mr    ARMSTRONG: 
S.    2626.    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Major 
Joseph  R.   Williams;    to  the  Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON   (by  request)  : 
8.    2627     A    bill    to    authorize    additional 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for   clvUlan   programs   for   fiscal   year    1980. 
and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
8.   2638.   A   bill    to   require   the   Secretary 
of  the  Treastiry  to  issue  giiarantees  with  re- 
spect to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and 
Interest  of  bonds  to  be  Issued  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Sewer  Authority,  in  Suffolk  County. 
New  York,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Ut.  ARMSTRONG: 
8.   2839.   A  bin   to  Increase  the   pay    al- 
lowances, and  special  and  incentive  pays  of 


members  of  the  uniformed  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr  JACKSON  ( by  request )  ; 
S.  2630.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  National  Historic  Site  In  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S  2631.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  provide  assistance 
to  small  businesses  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  but  domiciled  outside  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  2632.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Lowell  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  June  5.  1978  (92 
Stat.  290),  in  order  to  permit  any  revenues 
or  other  assets  acquired  by  any  means  by 
the  Lowell  Historic  Preservation  Commission 
to  be  used  for  any  authorized  functions  of 
such  Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  ( for  himself  and  Mr. 

DOMENICI)  : 

S.  2633  A  bin  to  eliminate  the  bar  of  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  to  the  determination  of 
the  merits  In  certain  cases;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr 
NuNN)  : 
S.  2634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  making  pay- 
ments to  certain  citizens  and  nationals  of 
the  United  States  held  hostage  In  Iran,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    HATFIELD    (for    himself,    Mr 
Baker.  Mr   Inoute,  Mr   Jackson,  Mr 
Levin,  Mr    Mathhs.  Mr    Pryor.  Mr 
Rant>olph,    and    Mr     Stevenson)  : 
S  J    Res.  170    Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and    direct    the   Franklin    Delano    Roosevelt 
Memorial   Commission   to   proceed   with   the 
construction  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  NELSON  ( for  himself,  Mr. 

Ford,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr.  Baucus. 

Mr.    McGovERN,    Mr.    Durkin. 

Mr.  HtTDDLESTON.   Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  HoLLXNGs.  Mr.  Rtecle,  Mr. 

Boren,     Mr.    BiDEN,     and    Mr. 

Weicker)  : 
S.  2624.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  agency  paperwork;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

PAPERWORK    ELIMINATION    AND    CONTROL    ACT 
or    1980 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  unneces- 
sar>'  and  excessive  Government  regula- 
tion and  paperwork  is  the  biggest  hidden 
tax  in  America  and  it  must  be  elimi- 
nated. The  basiness  community  must 
spend  more  than  84  million  man-hours 
just  to  complete  reporting  requirements 
approved  by  either  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  lOMB)  or  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  that  figure  does 
not  include  man-hours  completing  IRS 
tax  forms,  which  constitute  75  percent 
of  the  total  paperwork  burden. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  we 
can  reduce  Federal  paperwork  by  as 
much  as  50  to  75  percent  and,  at  the 
same  time,  Increase  efficiency  and  re- 
duce costs. 

Thus,  in  an  attempt  to  combat  the 
blizzard  of  Government  paperwork,  I  am 


today  introducing  the  Paperwork  Elimi- 
nation and  Control  Act. 

The  bill  will  not  create  any  new  paper- 
work requirements  for  the  private  sector, 
nor  should  it  increase  Government  costs. 
In  fact,  as  the  audit  reduces  Govern- 
ment paperwork,  the  cost  of  Government 
should  decrease.  What  it  will  do  is  force 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  to  do  its  Job 
efficiently,  effectively,  and  with  minimal 
intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  business. 

The  bill  would  require  every  Federal 
agency  to  annually  inventory  and  audit 
its  paperwork  requirements.  The  bill 
would  require  that  the  use  of  each  form 
be  specifically  justified,  that  the  agency 
state  its  use  of  the  information  re- 
quested and  that  an  estimate  be  made  of 
the  number  of  man-hours  necessary  to 
complete  each  form.  Tantamount  in  im- 
portance is  the  provision  of  the  bill 
which  requires  an  expiration  date  after 
which  such  forms,  schedules  and/or 
questionnaires  would  not  be  used  for 
the  collection  of  such  information.  This 
provision  of  the  bill  puts  an  effective 
brake  on  further  proliferation  of  un- 
necessary and  useless  information. 

This  audit  process  is  to  be  submitted 
to  the  OMB  along  with  the  agency's 
budget  request.  OMB  would  then  be  re- 
quired to  solicit  private  sector  comments 
on  the  audit  and  critical  comments 
would  have  to  be  satisfactorily  resolved. 

In  other  words,  by  tying  the  audit 
process  to  the  budget  process,  we  can  as- 
sure prompt  responsiveness  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

We  believe  that  if  the  Federal  bureau- 
crats who  create  paperwork  are  required 
to  audit  every  form,  line  by  line,  they  will 
begin  to  have  an  appreciation  of  the 
hardship  they  are  causing  and  take  more 
sensible  approaches  to  Government  in- 
formation needs. 

The  bill  is  based  on  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  is  responsive  to  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 

The  findings  of  an  SBA  survey  of  the 
paperwork  burden  imposed  on  small 
businesses  underscores  the  urgency  of 
this  bill.  Among  the  SBA  findings  were 
that  small  businesses  file  more  than  305 
million  Federal  forms  a  year,  totalling 
over  850  million  pages  and  containing 
more  than  7.3  billion  questions;  that  the 
average  annual  cost  per  small  business 
firm  is  $1,270.  with  the  total  burden  for 
the  Nation's  10  million  small  businesses 
coming  to  $12.7  billion,  roughly  $10  billion 
of  which  is  Federal  and  the  balance  State 
and  local;  and  that  79  percent  of  the 
time,  bureaucrats  significantly  under- 
estimate the  amount  of  time  it  actually 
takes  a  business  firm  to  fill  out  a  form. 

We  have  heard,  time  after  time,  rea- 
sons why  paperwork  cannot  be  reduced. 
Based  on  personal  experience,  we  are 
convinced  that  it  can  be  reduced,  some- 
times in  astounding  percentages. 

We  have  already  succeeded  in  reducing 
some  Federal  paperwork  requirements  by 
as  much  as  96  percent.  For  example,  3  or 
4  years  ago,  we  undertook  an  evaluation 
of  the  paperwork  required  for  an  em- 
ployer to  make  use  of  the  provision  in 
the  law  which  permitted  the  employer  to 
hire  a  full  time  student,  at  85  percent  of 
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the  minimum  wage.  We  were  curious  at 
the  fact  that  very  few  employers  ever 
used  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

We  requested  the  forms  from  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  found  that  they 
totalled  7'i2  pages  or  636  lines  of  fine 
print,  instructions,  references  to  statutes, 
and  innumerable  kinds  of  irrelevant, 
complicated  and  time-consuming  ques- 
tions. We  could  find  no  justification  why 
it  was  necessary  that  any  employer  who 
wanted  to  make  use  of  this  law  had  to 
complete  such  an  onerous  and  burden- 
some form. 

We  wrote  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
suggested  that  the  form  be  reduced  to 
postcard  size  with  some  6  or  7  questions. 
The  Secretary,  astonished  at  the  com- 
plexity of  such  a  simple  form,  wrote  back 
and  said.  "That  form  could  be  reduced  to 
four  questions."  As  a  result,  the  form  is 
now  the  size  of  a  postcard  and  asks  only 
four  questions:  name  of  the  employer 
and  address;  type  of  estabUshment ;  date 
that  establishment  began  operation :  and 
finally,  the  name  of  where  the  full-time 
students  will  be  employed.  This  form 
now  takes  only  2  or  3  minutes  to  complete 
and  represents  about  a  93  percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  paperwork  that  is 
required  to  complete  one  form. 

In  another  example,  the  quarterly 
wage  report,  form  941,  was  reduced  from 
a  quarterly  report  to  an  annual  report. 
This  resulted  in  a  75  percent  reduction 
of  armual  paperwork  for  small  business, 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  stack  of  paper  2 
miles  high. 

And  in  December,  we  WTOte  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  suggested 
that  the  agency's  affirmative  action  com- 
pliance form  707  could  be  reduced  from 
19  pages  to  6  or  7.  In  February  we  re- 
ceived agency  confirmation  agreeing  with 
us. 

Without  reducing  the  information  nec- 
essary to  assure  compliance  with  civil 
rights  laws,  we  will  save  an  estimated 
26,000  small  businesses  the  trouble  of 
completing  12  pages  of  unnecessary  pa- 
perwork. If  stacked,  this  would  equal  a 
column  of  paper  13  stories  high. 

Only  recently,  working  with  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  dCC)  we 
succeeded  in  eliminating  and  reducing 
several  forms.  Our  effort  will  reduce  the 
number  of  man-hours  necessary  to  com- 
plete ICC  forms  by  220,000  and  save  the 
transportation  industry  an  estimated 
$1.5  million  this  year. 

Last  year,  we  were  successful  in  reduc- 
ing the  Department  of  Energy's  weather- 
ization  form  by  over  40  pages.  So  that 
individuals  without  Ph.D's  in  Engineer- 
ing can  understand  and  take  advantage 
of  this  provision.  This  is  proof-positive 
that  the  burgeoning  paperwork  require- 
ments by  agencies  throughout  Govern- 
ment can  be  significantly  reduced. 

I  have  before  me  another  incredible 
example  of  excessive  paperwork  that  is 
required  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Here  is  a  one-page  form 
that  must  be  completed  by  a  business  if 
they  wish  to  be  placed  on  a  bidders  mail- 
ing list,  which  notifies  you  of  upcoming 
Government  procurement  contracts. 

The  form  itself  is  rather  simple  and 
not  terribly  complicated.  It  asks  the  type 
of  organization,  the  names  of  the  officers 
or  owners,  persons  who  are  authorized  to 
sign  bids,  the  type  of  ownership,  the  type 


of  business,  size  of  business,  floor  space, 
and  so  forth.  This  form,  in  and  of  itself, 
is  not  terribly  complicated  or  burden- 
some. However,  in  order  to  complete 
this  form,  it  is  necessary  that  you  read 
over  90  pages  of  instructions. 

This  form  is  only  1  of  over  305  miUion 
forms  submitted  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  small  business  every  year.  These 
forms  create  over  850  million  pages  of 
paperwork  and  more  than  7  billion  ques- 
tions which  must  be  completed  by  busi- 
ness. When  laid  end  to  end.  this  is 
enough  paper  to  stretch  around  the 
world  nearly  six  times.  Or.  if  stacked,  it 
would  form  a  column  of  paper  67  miles 
high. 

But  even  these  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
full  storj-  of  Government's  burgeoning 
business  to  complete  and  retain,  without 
giving  a  copy  to  any  agency.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  requires 
that  all  direct  sellers  to  the  public  pro- 
vide a  written  two-page  notice  of  the 
buyer's  right  of  cancellation  within  3 
days  and  full  refund  within  10  days. 

This  regulation,  which  is  called  the 
"cooling-off"  form,  must  be  printed  at 
the  company's  expense  in  duplicate  and 
t>e  signed  by  the  buyer,  even  if  the  com- 
pany has  a  more  inclusive  guarantee, 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  advocate 
of  strong  consumer  protection  laws,  but 
if  a  company  is  willing  to  offer  a  more 
comprehensive  guarantee  than  is  re- 
quired by  law,  so  much  the  better. 

According  to  statistics  provided  by  the 
Direct  Sellers'  Association,  one  of  their 
member  companies,  prints  in  excess  of 
27  million  order  forms  per  year,  to  which 
the  "cooling-off"  form,  in  duplicate,  must 
be  attached.  During  the  3 '2  years  this 
rule  has  been  in  effect,  this  company  has 
received  only  10  notices  of  cancellation. 
Put  another  way,  approximately  190 
million  forms  were  printed  and  (distri- 
buted in  order  to  get  10  notices  back. 

Nationwide,  over  1  billion  "cooling-off" 
forms  were  printed  and  distributed  to 
private  purchasers,  but.  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  were  ever  returned 
under  this  rule.  Earlier  this  year  the 
Small  Business  Committee  requested  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gate the  paperwork  burden  on  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  February  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  Commissioner  informing  me  of  their 
decision  to  perform  an  independent  eco- 
nomic impact  analysis  on  the  "cooling- 
off"  form.  And,  on  April  l,  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice agreeing  with  my  recommendations 
that  the  1120-DISC  form  could  be  sim- 
plified. These  changes  will  appear  in  the 
1980  form  1120-DISC  and  related  sched- 
ules. 

Our  success  in  reducing  these  specific 
forms  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  cases,  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  use  of  the  form  and  that  the  infor- 
mation requested  is  Infrequently  or  never 
used. 

The  Paperwork  Elimination  and  Con- 
trol Act  will  dramatically  open  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  paperwork  manage- 
ment system  for  re'view  by  the  private 
sector.  It  will  create  a  complete  public 
airing  of  paperwork  problems.  Business 
comments  on  specific  forms  and  Govern- 
ment's use  of  the  information  could  be 
heard  and  potential  problems  resolved. 


We  may  very  well  find  out  that  as  much 
as  75  percent  of  the  information  sup- 
phed  Is  never  used.  By  tying  the  auditing 
process  to  the  budget  process,  we  will  be 
taking  a  major  step  towards  assuring 
that  frivolous  paperwork  requirements 
are  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  along  with  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Secretary  Miller  on  DISC 
and  copies  of  the  Treasury  Department's 
and  IRS's  response  to  my  letters  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  that  the  bill 
be  appropriately  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  2624 
Be  it  eriacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Paperback  Elimi- 
nation and  Control  Act  of  1980". 

CENTRALIZED     AUTHOBITT     OVER     INPORMATIOM 
COLLECTION     ACI'IVITIES 

Sec  2.  (a)  Section  3612  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed 

(b)  The  first  paragraph  of  section  3502  of 
such  title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•  Federal  agency'  means  any  executive  de- 
partment. mlUtary  department.  Government 
corporation,  Government  controlled  corpo- 
ration, or  other  establishment  In  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  (Including 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President ) .  or  any 
Independent  re^-ulatory  agency;  but  does  not 
include  the  General  Accounting  OfBce  or  the 
povernments  of  the  DHtrlct  of  Columbia  and 
of  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  States,  and  their  various  subdivi- 
sions;". 

DUTIES    OF    THE    DIRECTOR    OF    THE    OPFICT    OF 
MANAGEMENT    AND    BtTDCET 

Sec  3.  Section  3603  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out   "and"  in  clause   (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  p>erlod  at  the  end 
of  clause  (3)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
a  semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(4)  provide  for  Increased  communication 
between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
small  business  community  with  respect  to 
Federal  Information  collection  activities; 
and 

"(6)  provide  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
the  concerns  of  the  smaU  business  commu- 
nity with  respect  to  Federal  information 
collection    activities." 

CLEARANCE    OF    INFORMATION     REQUEBTB 

Sec.  4.  Section  3509  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

1 1 )   by  inserting  "(a)  '  before  "A";  and 

(2|  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section ( a  I  the  Director  shall  require  each 
Federal  agency  to  include  on  each  reporting 
form,  application  form,  schedule,  question- 
naire, or  collection  method  used  by  the 
agency — 

"(1)  an  exoiratlon  date  after  which  such 
form,  schedule,  auestionnaire.  or  method 
may  not  be  used  for  the  collection  of  infor- 
mation; 

"(2)  a  registration  number  specified  by 
the  Director; 

"(3)  a  statement  as  to  whether  the  coUec- 
tlon  of  Information  pursuant  to  the  form. 
schedule,  questionnaire,  or  collection  method 
Is  required  by  law,  voluntary,  or  necessary  to 
obtain  a  benefit  administered  by  the  agency; 
and 

"(4)  the  name  and  telephone  number  of 
the  officer,  employee,  or  office  of  the  agency 
designated  by  the  head  of  the  agency  pur- 
suant to  section  3514  of  this  title  to  provide 
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information   and   assistance   concerning  the 
Information     collection     activities     of     the 


"(1)  a  catalog  of  data  profiles  of  each  In- 
formation collection  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement; 


■'  ( 1 )  a  specification  of  the  provision  of  law 
or  regulation  authorizing  the  collection  of 
the  Information  through  such  reporting  form. 
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dated  November  30.  1979.  transmitting  your 
comments  on  and  criticisms  of  the  DISC  re- 
Dortlne   requlrments.   I   share  your  concern 


ed  that  American  businesses  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  hours  each  year  and 
hillinns  of  dollars  resDondine  to  Federal 


dation.  or  simplification  of  information 
collection  requirements  applicable  to 
.small  bii.sine.'LSp";-  and 
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Information  and  assistance  concerning  the 
Information  collection  activities  of  the 
agency. 

"(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  Director  shall  establish 
specific  guidelines  for  the  collection  of  In- 
formation from  small  business  enterprises. 
Such  guidelines  shall — 

"(A)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  dif- 
fering information  collection  requirements 
or  tlmetablBG  that  take  Into  account  the 
resources  available  to  small  business  enter- 
prises; 

"(B)  provide  for  exemptions  for  such  en- 
terprlaea  from  particular  Information  collec- 
tion requirements  where  appropriate; 

"(C)  provide  for  the  clarification,  consoli- 
dation, or  simplification  of  Information  col- 
lection requirements  applicable  to  such  en- 
terprises: EUld 

"(D)  establish  procedures  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  agency  plans,  forms,  schedules,  ques- 
tionnaires, or  methods  for  the  collection  of 
Information  In  accordance  with  the  criteria 
specified  In  subparagraphs  (A)  through  (C). 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (1 ) ,  the  Director  shall  consult  with  the 
Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration". 

DrPOBMATION   CONTACT   CONCERNING   REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec    5.   la)   Chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 
"5  3513.  Information    collection    contact    in 
Federal   agencies 

"The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
designate  an  officer,  employee,  or  office  of  the 
agency  to  provide  information  and  assistance 
concerning  the  Information  collection  activi- 
ties and  requirements  of  the  agency.  The 
head  of  the  agency  shall  establish  a  tele- 
phone niimber  for  such  designated  officer. 
employee,  or  office  at  which  the  calling  party 
may  telephone  the  agency  without    charge.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
is  further  amended   by   adding   at   the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  Item: 
"3513.  Information     collection     contact     In 
Federal  agencies". 

FEDCRAZ.    BUSINESS    REQUnTEMENTS   LOCATOR 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  3513  (as  added  by  section  5(a) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
"5  3514.  Federal  Business  Requirements  Lo- 
cator System 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term — 

"(1)  'data  profile'  means  a  synopsis  of  the 
questions  contained  in  an  Information  col- 
lection requirement  or  of  the  Information 
mamtalned  pursuant  to  a  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement, and  such  related  items  as  the 
official  name  of  the  requirement,  the  name  of 
the  Federal  agency  which  established  and 
administers  the  requirement,  the  provision 
of  law  or  regulation  authorizing  the  require- 
ment, a  description  of  the  Information  col- 
lected or  maintained  pursuant  to  the  re- 
quirement, and  such  other  material  as  the 
Director  determines  necessary  to  Identify,  ob- 
tain access  to.  and  use  the  data  contained  In 
the  profile; 

"(2)  "recordkeeping  requirement'  means  a 
requirement  Imposed  by  a  Federal  agency  on 
ten  or  more  persons  outside  the  Federal  Qov- 
emment  to  maintain  records  concerning 
Identical  data;  and 

"(3)  "System'  means  the  Federal  Business 
Requirements  Locator  Sjrstem  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

""(b)  The  IMrector  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  shall  develop,  establish, 
and  maintain  In  the  Office  a  Federal  Business 
Requirements  Locator  System.  The  System 
shall  serve  as  the  authoritative  register  of  all 
Information  collection  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements. The  System  shall  Include — 


"(1)  a  catalog  of  data  profiles  of  each  In- 
formation collection  and  recordkeeping  re- 
quirement: 

"(2)  an  Index  for  such  System  which 
classifies  each  such  requirement  according  to 
(A)  the  standard  Industrial  classification  for 
each  Industry  to  which  such  requirement 
applies  and  (B)  such  other  classifications  as 
the  Director  determines  appropriate:   and 

"(3)  a  communications  function  which 
permits  access  to  the  data  profiles  In  the 
System. 

"(c)  In  developing  and  administering  the 
System,  the  Director  shall — 

"(1)  promulgate  rules  requiring  the  head 
of  each  Federal  agency  to  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  Director  In  a  form  specified  by  him 
a  data  profile  for  each  existing  and  proposed 
information  collection  and  recordkeeping 
requirement  which  classifies  each  such  re- 
quirement according  to  (A)  the  standard 
Industrial  classification  for  each  industry  to 
which  such  requirement  applies  and  iB) 
such  other  classifications  the  Director  de- 
termines appropriate; 

"(2)  compare  data  profiles  for  proposed 
Information  collection  and  recordkeeping 
requirements  against  existing  data  profiles 
In  the  System,  and  make  available  the  re- 
sults of  such  comparison  to — 

"(A)  Federal  agency  officials  who  are  plan- 
ning Information  collection  activities; 

"(B)  relevant  Federal  agency  reports 
clearance  officers:  and 

"(C)    on  request,  members  of  the  public: 

'"(3)  utilize  the  results  of  the  comparison 
made  under  paragraph  (2)  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  section 
3509  of  this  title;  and 

"'(4(  upon  request,  provide  any  person 
with  a  list  of  the  Federal  Information  col- 
lection and  recordkeeping  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  a  business  within  a  particular 
standard  industrial  clsisslficatlon 

"(d)  The  data  profiles  of  Information  col- 
lection and  recordkeeping  requirements 
shall  be  used  to — 

"(1)  Identify  duplication  in  existing  or 
proposed  Information  collection  and  record- 
keening  requirements; 

"(2)  locate  existing  Information  collection 
and  recordkeeolng  requirements  that  may 
meet  the  needs  of  a  Federal  agency  and 
thereby  assist  the  Director  In  carryltig  out 
his  resDonslblllties  under  chapter  35  of  this 
title  and  promote  Federal  agency  sharing  of 
Information  to  avoid  duplication: 

""(3)  provide  a  central  coordination  mech- 
anism for  Federal  information  collection 
activities; 

"(4)  catalog  the  Information  collection 
and  recordkeeping  requirements  reoulred  of 
various  Indtistrles  In  order  to  permit  busi- 
ness enterprises  to  obtain  data  concerning 
Information  collection  and  recordkeeplne  re- 
quirements applicable  to  such  enterprises; 
and 

"(5)  monitor  the  total  Information  collec- 
tion and  recordkee-^lng  reaulrements  Imposed 
on  the  public  by  the  Federal  Government  so 
that  effective  action  can  be  applied  to  reduce 
such  requirements.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  chapter 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  3513  (as  added  by  section 
5(b)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  Item: 
"3514.  Federal  Business  Requirements  Loca- 
tor System". 

AGENCY      INTORMATION     COLLECTION      ANALYSES 

Sec  7  (a)  Chapter  35  of  title  44,  United 
States  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
after  section  3514  (as  added  by  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act)  the  following  new  section: 
""J  3515.  Annual  analysis  of  Information  col- 
lection activities 

"(a)  Elach  year,  the  head  of  each  Federal 
agency  shall  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  in- 
formation collection  activities  of  the  agency 
Such  analysis  shall  Include,  for  each  report- 
ing form,  application  form,  schedule,  ques- 
tionnaire, or  other  collection  method  used  by 
the  agency — 


"  ( 1 )  a  specification  of  the  provision  of  law 
or  regulation  authorizing  the  collection  of 
the  Information  through  .such  reporting  form, 
application  form,  schedule  questionnaire,  or 
collection  method; 

"(2)  a  statement  as  to  whether  such  In- 
formation is  available  from  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency: 

"(3)  a  description  of  the  use  by  the  agency 
of  such  information  and  why  collection  of 
such  Information  is  necessary:  and 

"(4)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  man- 
hours,  and  related  costs,  necessary  to  com- 
plete such  reporting  form,  application  form, 
schedule,  or  questionnaire  or  to  comply  with 
such  collection  method 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  shall 
submit  the  information  collection  activities 
analysis  required  by  subsection  (ai  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  with  the  request  for  appropriations 
submitted  under  section  215  of  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act,  1921. 

"(c)  (1)  Within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of 
an  Information  collection  activities  analysis 
under  subsection  (b) ,  the  Director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  Budget  shall  publish 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  summary  of  the 
analysis  with  a  notice  which  states  that  the 
analysis  is  available  to  the  public  and  which 
solicits  comments  from  the  public  concern- 
ing the  analysis. 

■"(2)  Within  six  months  after  the  date  of 
publication  of  a  notice  under  paragraph  (1). 
the  Director  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  a  summary  of  comments  received 
under  such  paragraph  with  respect  to  any 
such  Information  collection  activities  anal- 
ysis and  his  response  to  such  comments.  In 
any  case  in  which  a  comment  received  pur- 
suant to  such  paragraph  Indicates  that  the 
person  submitting  the  comment  disagrees 
with  any  of  the  data  or  conclusions  con- 
tained in  the  analysis,  the  Director  shall 
make  a  determination  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  disagreement  and  shall  publish  a  state- 
ment in  the  Federal  Register  summarizing 
the  pertinent  provisions  of  the  comment  and 
the  analysis  and  explaining  his  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Issue  raised  by  the 
comment". 

( b )  The  table  of  sections  of  such  chapter  Is 
further  amended  by  adding  after  the  Item 
relating  to  section  3514  (as  added  by  section 
6(bl    of   this  Act)    the   following  new  Item: 

"3515.  Annual   analysis  of  Information  col- 
lection activities.". 

November  30.  1979. 
Hon.  Q.  William  Miller, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  The  problem  of  In- 
creasing federal  paperwork  requirements  Is  of 
particular  concern  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  small  business  commu- 
nity which  bears  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  paperwork  burden.  Enclosed  is  a  review 
of  the  DISC  reporting  requirements  and  sug- 
gestions for  improving  DISC  forms.  This  re- 
view is  part  of  the  Committees  continuing 
effort  to  reduce  this  burden  and  was  pre- 
pared in  consultation  with  tax  experts  and 
representatives  of  the  Citizens  Committee  on 
Paperwork  Reduction.  If  fully  adopted,  the 
ten  suggestions  would  result  in  more  than  a 
30  percent  reduction  in  the  DISC  reporting 
burden. 

We  would  appreciate  your  prompt  review 
of  these  suggestions  and  receiving  your  com- 
ments on  them  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Chairman. 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Oatloro  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  to  Secretary  Miller 
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dated  November  30,  1979.  transmitting  your 
comments  on  and  criticisms  of  the  DISC  re- 
porting requlrments.  I  share  your  concern 
about  increasing  federal  paperwork  require- 
ments and  greatly  appreciate  your  construc- 
tive suggestions  for  improving  DISC  forms 
I  am  attaching  a  polnt-by-polnt  response  to 
your  recommendations. 

Our  understanding  Is  that  you  are  not 
seeking  to  change  the  basic  tax  law.  but  you 
are  trying  to  lighten  the  burden  of  com- 
pliance wherever  possible.  We  have  sup- 
ported your  suggestions  wherever  possible. 
We  have  modified  your  recommendations 
slightly  by  splitting  one  of  them  Into  two 
parts  and  by  Including  an  additional  Idea 
developed  in  discussions  with  your  staff.  Two 
of  the  suggestions — consolidation  of  Forms 
2952  and  3646  and  elimination  of  country 
detail  from  Schedule  N  of  Form  1120 — 
DISC — deserve  particular  mention  because 
implementation  of  these  should  result  In 
significant  reductions  In  the  cost  of  record 
keeping  and  return  preparation.  We  have  op- 
posed proposals  which,  we  believe,  would  in- 
crease the  burden  of  compliance  or  are 
necessary  to  administer  the  income  tax  laws 
and  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress  In 
other  areas. 

We  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  and 
our  response  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, which  has  final  authority  over  tax  form 
changes.  You  may  want  to  contact  Gerald 
Portney,  Assistant  Commissioner  (Techni- 
cal), about  the  progress  of  these  recom- 
mendations. 

Sincerely. 

Donald  C.  Lubick. 

Department  of  the  Treasitrt. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Oayloro  Nelson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  March  17  asking  for  a  prog- 
ress report  on  proposed  changes  to  the  DISC 
reporting  requirements. 

We  are  implementing  the  changes  to  Form 
1120-DISC  and  related  schedules  that  were 
agreed  to  by  Mr.  Lubick  in  his  February  1 1 
letter  to  you.  These  changes  will  appear  in 
the  1980  i='orm  :120-DISC  and  related  sched- 
ules. 

We  are  also  in  agreement  that  Forms  2952 
and  3646  should  be  consolidated  Because  of 
the  scope  of  the  changes,  this  project  will 
take  more  time.  Our  present  plans  call  for 
the  development  of  a  new  form  to  consoli- 
date the  information  currentiv  required  on 
Forms  957.  958,  959.  2952  and  3646.  How- 
ever. It  appears  that  changes  In  legislation 
may  be  required  before  the  consolidation  can 
be  made.  If  so.  we  will  be  in  further  con- 
tact with  you  through  Mr.  Lublck's  office  as 
this  protect  progresses. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Gerald  G.  Portney. 
Assistant  Commissioner. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  the  burden 
of  Government  paperwork  on  businesses 
and  the  American  taxpayer  has  reached 
absurd  proportions.  It  is  excessive  and 
unnecessarily  duplicative. 

Instead  of  keeping  paperwork  at  a 
minimum,  most  Federal  agencies  have 
imposed  excessive  and  duplicative  re- 
quirements. Little  consideration  is  ever 
given  to  the  cost,  both  in  dollars  and 
in  time  spent  filling  out  agency  forms 
and  questionnaires. 

Time  and  time  again,  businessmen 
have  expressed  to  me  their  concern  about 
the  mountains  of  Federal  forms  which 
they  are  required  to  file  each  year.  Their 
claims  have  been  substantiated  in  con- 
gressional hearings  and  Government 
studies.  Numerous  studies  have  estimat- 
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ed  that  American  businesses  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  hours  each  year  and 
billions  of  dollars  responding  to  Federal 
requirements.  Others  suggest  that  these 
figures  do  not  even  come  close  to  measur- 
in  the  true  cost  of  complying. 

Many  Federal  agencies  have  already 
taken  meaningful  steps  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  paperwork  requirements. 
Those  agencies  deserve  to  be  commended 
for  their  efforts.  Additional  steps,  how- 
ever, are  sorely  needed  to  properly  and 
efficiently  manage  the  Governments  in- 
formation collection  procedures.  Federal 
agencies  need  to  better  coordinate  their 
efforts  and  to  continue  to  search  for  new 
ways  to  reduce  the  unnecessary  bur- 
dens and  costs  of  Government  reporting 
requirements. 

What  is  perhaps  even  more  disturbing 
is  that  many  Federal  agencies  are  re- 
quiring businesses  to  report  information 
which  is  to  varying  degrees  available  in 
the  files  of  other  agencies.  In  my  view, 
this  goes  to  further  prove  that  heaps  of 
worthless  forms  can  be  eliminated.  As 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
Mr.  Nelson,  stated  earlier  this  month 
on  the  Senate  floor:  "Government  paper- 
work could  be  cut  50  to  75  percent  and 
at  the  same  time  improve  the  quality  of 
the  information  submitted.'"  I  share  that 
view  and  want  to  reaffirm  my  commit- 
ment to  minimizing  reporting  require- 
ments to  the  extent  practicable  and 
possible. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  this  goal.  I  am 
joining  Senator  Nelson  today  in  intro- 
ducing the  Paperwork  Elimination  and 
Control  Act.  legislation  aimed  at  bring- 
ing Government  paperwork  under  con- 
trol. 

The  bill  standardizes  the  Govern- 
ment's system  for  information  collection 
and  recordkeeping  requirements.  It 
e.stablishes  the  Federal  business  require- 
ments locator  system,  a  priority  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork.  It 
would  provide  documentation  to  business 
and  the  Federal  Government  of  what  in- 
formation is  required  and  what  informa- 
tion has  already  been  collected. 

The  information  locator  system  is  de- 
signed to  eliminate  duplicative  report- 
ing requirements,  application  forms  and 
questionnaires.  It  would  allow,  when- 
ever possible,  the  use  of  one  sinple  form 
to  gather  information  for  many  different 
offices  and  departments. 

This  legislation  assigns  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  responsibility 
for  paperwork  review  and  coordination 
activities.  Paperwork  requirements  of  all 
Federal  agencies,  departments  and  in- 
dependent commissions  would  for  the 
first  time  be  reviewed  and  coordinated 
by  a  single  office. 

OMB  would  be  required  to  establish 
specific  guidelines  for  the  collection  of 
information  from  small  businesses. 
Those  guidelines  would: 

Provide  for  the  establishment  of  dif- 
fering information  collection  require- 
ments or  timetables  that  take  into  ac- 
count the  resources  available  to  small 
businesses; 

Provide  for  exemptions  for  small  busi- 
nesses from  particular  information  col- 
lection requirements  where  appropriate; 

Provide  for  the  clarification,  consoli- 


dation, or  simplification  of  information 
collection  requirements  applicable  to 
small  businesses;  and 

F,stablish  procedures  for  the  evalua- 
tion of  agency  plans,  forms,  schedules, 
questionnaires,  or  methods  for  collection 
of  information. 

In  formulating  the  guidelines.  OMB  is 
required  to  consult  with  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration's  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy, strengthening  and  expanding  that 
Office's  role  in  the  regulatory  process  as 
recommended  by  the  White  House  Cmi- 
ference  on  Small  Business. 

This  legislation  also  forces  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  provide  the  informa- 
tion needed  to  contact  the  office  or  de- 
partment which  initiates  a  particular 
form.  The  mformation  is  very  important. 
Some  of  the  animosity  surrounding  Fed- 
eral paperwork  requirements  is  the  re- 
sult of  confusion  about  the  proper  pro- 
cedures for  compliance  or  a  question 
about  the  actual  need  for  the  informa- 
tion requested.  The  procedures  estab- 
lished by  this  legislation  will  enable  the 
businessman  to  directly  contact  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  agency,  and  a  person 
within  that  agency  who  is  familiar  with 
the  form.  A  toll  free  number  will  be  es- 
tablished for  this  purpose. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  is  intended 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  more 
accountable  for  its  actions  The  same 
type  of  accountability  that  small  busi- 
nessmen are  subjected  to  time  after  time 
as  the  result  of  requirements  of  Federal 
agencies. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Task  Force 
on  Small  Business.  I  have  become  more 
acutely  aware  of  the  paperwork  burden 
which  every  small  business  faces  Paper- 
work reduction  is  one  of  the  priority 
Items  on  the  agenda  of  the  task  force. 
Also,  this  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  a  direct  response  to  the  White 
House   Conference   on   Small    Business. 


By  Mr.  'WEICKER : 

S.  2625  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  39  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code,  relat- 
ing to  the  appointment  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor; to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7  I  introduced  S.  2272,  the  Pubhc 
Prosecutor  Act  of  1980.  which  would 
create  the  office  of  an  independent, 
permanent  public  prosecutor. 

In  introducing  that  legislation.  1 
stated  that  a  permanent,  independent 
prosecutor  to  investigate  and  prosecute 
allegations  of  Government  misconduct^ 
was  necessar>'  to  "reassure  the  American 
public  that  Federal  investigations  into 
top  Government  officials  will  be  carried 
out  fairly  and  impartially,  without  even 
the  merest  possibility  of  deference  to 
political  office." 

Why  is  a  permanent,  independent 
prosecutor  needed  to  dispel  the  percep- 
tion of  an  unequal  system  of  justice  that 
treats  the  powerful  few  in  a  manner  dif- 
ferent from  other  citizens  suspected  of 
breaking  the  law'  Because  the  mecha- 
nism created  by  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  of  1978  for  the  appointment  of 
temporary  special  prosecutors  has 
proven  to  be  unresponsive. 

Why  has  the  mechanism  proven  to  be 
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unresponsive?     Because    the     Attorney 
General  plays  the  central  role  in  the 


cause,  unlike  the  Jordan  case,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  did  not  feel  there  was 


than  as  counsel  to  a  party,  the  three 
judge  panel  would  be  prohibited  from 
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Act  as  a  screen  to  congressional  ques- 


reason  to  wonder  how  one  can  impar- 
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ale  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
appointment   of   a  special   prosecutor  under 
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unresponsive?  Because  the  Attorney 
General  plays  the  central  role  in  the 
process  of  appointing  a  special  prosecu- 
tor. And,  as  I  was  told  by  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Philip  Heymann  in  a 
hearing  held  by  the  State.  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciar>-  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Subcommittee,  the 
Justice  Department  does  not  even  have 
to  tell  Congress  whether  it  has  mvesti- 
gated  allegations  of  criminal  wrongdo- 
ing by  Government  oflBcials.  These  mat- 
ters are  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Only  one 
special  prosecutor  has  been  appointed 
since  the  inception  of  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act.  That  was  Arthur  Christy, 
assigned  to  investigate  allegations  of 
cocaine  possession  by  White  House  Chief 
of  Staff  Hamilton  Jordan. 

When  was  the  special  prosecutor 
named?  On  November  29,  1979 — to  probe 
charges  of  cocaine  use  in  June  of  1978 — 
well  over  a  year  earlier.  And.  if  the 
Attorney  General  had  had  his  way.  the 
prosecutor's  jurisdiction  would  have  been 
limited  to  investigating  a  single  incident 
involving  use.  Fortunately,  the  court 
expanded  the  prosecutor's  powers  to  in- 
clude investigation  of  any  cocaine  pos- 
session by  Mr.  Jordon. 

Now  let  us  look  at  some  of  those  cases 
where  the  Attorney  General  failed  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor. 

He  recommended  that  a  "special  coun- 
sel— not  a  special  prosecutor — be  named 
to  investigate  ''Peanutgate  " — campaign 
financing  irregularities  by  the  Carter 
campaign.  The  difTerence  between  a 
"special  counsel"  and  a  "special  prose- 
cutor?" The  "special  counsel"  does  not 
have  the  requisite  authority  to  investi- 
gate vigorously  and  thoroughly  crimi- 
nal allegations.  This  certainly  does  not 
show  a  commitment  to  insure  equal  jus- 
tice under  the  law. 

Nor  was  a  prosecutor  named  to  inves- 
tigate allegations  that  fugitive  financier 
Robert  Vesco  had  tried  to  bribe  members 
of  the  Carter  administration  to  inter- 
cede on  his  behalf.  The  result?  A  Fed- 
eral grand  jury,  on  the  last  day  of  its 
18-month  term,  decided  not  to  return  an 
indictment.  The  grand  jury  foreman, 
who  earlier  charged  that  the  Justice 
Department  prosecutors  had  staged  a 
■"cover  up,"  maintamed  that  even  at  the 
end  the  grand  jury  was  being  manipu- 
lated by  the  Government.  Along  the  way, 
the  investigation  was  transferred  from 
the  pubhc  integrity  section  of  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  a  U.S.  attorney's 
office.  This  certainly  does  not  show  a 
keen  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  tboroughly  investigate  the 
charges. 

Nor  was  a  special  prosecutor  recom- 
mended to  investigate  allegations  that 
Libyan  diplomats  stationed  in  New  York 
City  had  attempted  to  bribe  persons 
close  to  President  Carter  to  secure  ex- 
port licenses  for  military  transportation 
aircraft.  Or,  maybe  Justice  never  inves- 
tigated this.  I  do  not  really  know.  I  was 
simply  told  by  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Heymann — at  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  hearing— that  he  could 
not  tell  me,  or  the  public,  what  the  Jus- 
tice Department  had  done    Why?  Be- 


cause, unlike  the  Jordan  case,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  did  not  feel  there  was 
enough  public  clamor  to  warrant  their 
asking  the  court  permission  to  make 
public  their  recommendations.  I  will  re- 
turn to  this  matter  shortly. 

Last  month  we  were  told  that  Attorney 
General  Civiletti  would  not  recommend 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor 
to  investigate  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
William  Miller.  This  case  provides  a  clas- 
sic example  of  the  difficulty  posed  by  one 
Cabinet  official  passing  on  information 
relating  to  the  criminal  activities  of 
another  cabinet  official.  Serious  allega- 
tions about  the  propriety  of  Mr.  Miller's 
conduct  while  a  corporate  executive  were 
made  in  a  complaint  filed  in  Federal 
court  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Miller 
was  accused  of  making  false  and  mislead- 
ing statements  to  a  Senate  committee. 
Yet  no  special  prosecutor  was  named 
pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  more  convinced 
today  than  ever  that  this  country  needs 
a  permanent,  independent  public  prose- 
cutor to  investigate  allegations  of  im- 
propriety by  those  either  in  the  executive 
or  legislative  branches.  However,  I  real- 
ize that  there  is  no  great  desire  among 
my  colleagues  to  tackle  this  major  over- 
haul. I  am  afraid  that  the  reform  which 
is  needed  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  the  integrity  of  their 
Government  will  not  be  accomplished  in 
the  near  future. 

Yet  there  are  glaring  inadequacies  in 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  which  can 
be  readily  corrected  to  make  it  more  ef- 
fective. As  Assistant  Attornev  General 
Heymann  indicated  in  his  testimony  be- 
fore the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
the  Attorney  General  does  not  have  to  in- 
form Congress  whether  an  investigation 
into  allegations  of  impropriety  by  a  Gov- 
ernment official  has  been  conducted. 
Thus,  Congress  is  unable  to  carrv  out  its 
oversight  responsibilities.  In  addition,  as 
evidenced  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Christy  to  investigate  allegations  of  co- 
caine posses'^ion  by  Mr.  Jordan,  the 
temporary  special  prosecutor  appointed 
under  the  act  mieht  be  in  a  position 
where  he  is  subject  to  beine  compromised 
due  to  a  Federal  investieation  into  illegal 
activities  in  which  he  may  be  involved. 

Accordingly.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  to  amend  the  Ethics  in  Gov- 
ernment Act  of  1978.  This  legislation 
would  require  the  Attorney  General  to 
notify  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
Committees  whenever  an  investigation  is 
initiated  under  the  Act.  as  well  as  notify- 
ing them  of  the  results  of  the  investiga- 
tion. This  information  would  remain 
confidential  unless  a  committee  deter- 
mines that  disclosure  of  the  information 
would  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any 
individusil. 

This  legislation  would  also  amend  the 
Ethics  in  Grovemment  Act  to  require  any 
person  who  is  offered  the  position  of 
special  prosecutor  to  notify  the  three 
judge  panel  making  the  appointment  of 
any  Federal  investigation,  or  civil  action 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  in 
which  the  p>erson  has  an  actual  or  po- 
tential involvement  as  a  party.  If  the  per- 
son is  involved  in  such  an  action,  other 


than  as  counsel  to  a  party,  the  three 
judge  panel  would  be  prohibited  from 
appointing  the  person  as  special  prose- 
cutor. 

The  testimony  of  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Heymann  before  the  State,  Jus- 
tice. Commerce,  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  March  10  clearly  shows  why  Congress 
should  be  notified  of  any  investigations 
commenced  under  the  Ethics  in  Govern- 
ment Act  and  the  results  of  the  investi- 
gation. During  the  course  of  the  hearing 
I  attempted  to  ascertain  whether  the  At- 
torney General  had  ignored  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Public  Integrity 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
appoint  a  special  prosecutor  to  investi- 
gate allegations  that  Libyan  diplomats 
stationed  in  New  York  City  had  at- 
tempted to  bribe  persons  close  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  secure  export  licenses  for 
military  transportation  aircraft. 

Mr.  Heymann  refused  to  answer  any 
questions  concerning  this  matter,  rely- 
ing on.  among  others,  the  provision  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  which 
prohibits  any  documents  supplied  to  the 
three  judge  panel  from  being  disclosed 
without  the  court's  permission.  When 
asked  why  materials  pertaining  to  the 
Hamilton  Jordan  investigation  had  been 
made  public,  Mr.  Heymann  observed 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  asked 
the  court  to  make  that  information  pub- 
lic. 

Thus,  imder  present  law,  it  is  left  en- 
tirely up  to  the  Attorney  General  to  de- 
termine whether  Congress  or  the  public 
will  even  know  whether  there  have  been 
allegations  of  high-level  misconduct, 
whether  these  allegations  have  been  in- 
vestigated, and  the  results.  Mr.  Heymann 
acknowledged  this  fact  in  the  following 
colloquy  in  which  we  engaged  during  the 
hearing : 

Senator  Weickeh  But  in  effect  what  you 
are  telling  me  ...  Is  that  the  mechanism  for 
the  special  prosecutor  Is  totally  within  the 
hands  of  the  Administration  and  there  Is  no 
reason  for  anybody  to  ever  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  mechanism  has  even  been  con- 
templated or  whether  it  has  been  used,  or 
whatever? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  think  that  is  correct.  Sen- 
ator Welcker.  The  mechanism,  let  me  now  be 
very  specific,  as  Congress  enacted  It.  It  Im- 
posed the  heavy  moral  duty  on  the  Attorney 
General,  by  heavy  moral  duty.  I  mean  It  re- 
quired him  to  take  certain  actions  where  very 
little  was  shown  in  the  way  of  wrongdoing. 
what  has  been  called  the  hair  trigger  of  the 
special  prosecutor  bill. 

But  it  left  it  to  his  determination,  subject 
to  public  criticism,  whether  those  minor  re- 
quirements for  triggering  the  Act  had  been 
satisfied.  There  is  no  judicial  review  and 
the  matter  is  not  made  public  unless  the 
Court  acquiesces.  In  that  sense,  it  is  left  cojn- 
pletely  to  the  Attorney  General,  (emphasis 
added) 

In  a  letter  to  me,  Attorney  General 
Civiletti  went  on  to  say  that — 

The  Justice  Department  should  not  com- 
ment on  the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  a 
(recommendation  to  appoint  a  special  pros- 
ecutor i  except  on  those  occasions  when  we 
(the  Justice  Department)  have  sought  and 
obtained  leave  to  disclose  a  filing. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  Congress  per- 
form its  oversight  mandate  when  the  At- 
torney General  may  invoke — at  his  sole 
discretion — the   Ethics   in   Government 
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Act  as  a  screen  to  congressional  ques- 
tions? At  present,  he  can  simply  say  to  a 
congressional  committee.  "I  can't  an- 
swer that  question  without  a  court  or- 
der," knowing  full  well  that  the  court 
will  not  issue  an  order  permitting  disclo- 
sure unless  he  asks  for  one. 

I  am  further  concerned  by  the  ap- 
parent constitutional  infirmities  with 
this  aspect  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  Without  a  court  order  allowing  dis- 
closure of  information,  the  Attorney 
General  does  not  have  to  account  for 
expenditures  incurred  in  connection  with 
investigations  into  allegations  of  Gov- 
ernmental misconduct.  This  "shroud  of 
secrecy"  violates  article  I.  section  9. 
clause  7  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that — 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement 
and  account  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  all  public  money  shall  be  published 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  would  enable 
Congress  to  perform  its  oversight  man- 
date by  requiring  the  Attorney  General 
to  inform  the  Senate  and  House  Judi- 
ciary Committees  whenever  an  investi- 
gation is  commenced  into  allegations  of 
Government  misconduct  imder  the  act. 
In  addition,  the  results  of  the  Investiga- 
tion would  have  to  be  disclosed  to  the 
committees.  The  amendment  would  not 
violate  the  rights  of  any  individuals  im- 
der investigation  or  jeopardize  the  suc- 
cess of  the  investigation  as  the  informa- 
tion would  remain  confidential  unless  a 
committee  determined  that  disclosure 
"will  not  •  •  •  prejudice  the  rights  of 
any  individual."  This  standard  conforms 
to  an  existing  provision  in  the  act. 

My  legislation  would  also  amend  the 
act  to  require  any  person  under  con- 
sideration for  appointment  as  Special 
Prosecutor  to  advise  the  three  judge 
panel  of  any  Federal  investigation,  or 
civil  action  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  in  which  the  person  was  in- 
volved or  had  reason  to  believe  would  be- 
come involved,  other  than  as  an  attorney 
for  a  party.  The  three  judge  panel  would 
be  prohibited  from  appointing  as  Special 
Prosecutor  anyone  involved  in  a  Federal 
investigation. 

The  situation  involving  Arthur 
Christy,  who  has  been  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  Hamilton  Jordan  matter, 
shows  the  necessity  of  these  changes! 
One  month  prior  to  being  appointed 
special  prosecutor,  Mr.'  Christy's  law 
firm  was  subpenaed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Organized  Crime  Strike 
Force  for  the  eastern  district  of  New- 
York.  The  subpena  sought  documents  in 
possession  of  Christy's  firm  that  per- 
tained to  "the  Government's  evi- 
dence •  •  •  that  his  firm  was  used  to 
engage  in  transactions  which  made 
It  appear  that  $100,000  embezzled  (from 
a  teamster's  fund )  was  a  loan  •  •  •  ••  xhe 
firm  has  been  ordered  by  the  court  to 
comply  with  the  subpena. 

The  Justice  Department  has  indicated 
that  neither  Mr.  Christy  nor  his  firm  are 
a  target  of  the  investigation.  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe  otherwise.  However  I 
am  concerned  about  the  public's  percep- 
tion  of  the  matter.   They   have   every 


reason  to  wonder  how  one  can  impar- 
tially investigate  the  President's  Chief 
of  Staff  when  he  is  at  the  same  time  in- 
volved in  an  investigation  being  con- 
ducted under  the  overall  supervision  of 
a  member  of  the  executive  branch — the 
Attorney  General.  The  potential  conflict 
is  apparent. 

My  legislation  would  avoid  this  confiict 
by  prohibiting  the  appointment  as  spe- 
cial prosecutor  of  a  person  involved  in  a 
Federal  investigation.  "Hius,  the  Ameri- 
can public  would  be  assured  that  the 
special  prosecutor  would  be  impervious 
to  pressures  by  officials  in  the  executive 
branch,  thereby  furthering  equal  appli- 
cation of  the  law  and  engendering  faith 
in  the  fairness  of  Government. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely  examine 
the  changes  I  have  proposed  in  this  leg- 
islation. Their  immediate  enactment  is 
crucial  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act.  I  also 
urge  my  colleagues  to  look  beyond  these 
adjustments  to  the  major  overhaul  which 
is  needed  to  insure  that  the  public  trust 
in  Government  is  maintained — the  cre- 
ation of  a  permanent,  independent  pub- 
lic prosecutor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  the  pertinent  portion  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  March  10  hearing  of  the 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  my  correspondence 
with  Attorney  General  Civiletti,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.    2625 

Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  section 
591  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  whenever 
an  investigation  is  initiated  on  the  basis  of 
specific  Information  received  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The 
information  contained  in  such  notification 
shall  not  be  disclosed  to  any  third  party.". 

lb)  Section  592  ib)(l)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following;  "In  addition  to  notifying  the  di- 
vision of  the  court  specified  in  section  593(a) 
of  this  title,  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  of  Representatives."". 

(C)  Section  592  (b)(3)  of  such  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

'■(3)  Such  memorandum  shall  not  be  dis- 
closed to  persons  other  than  an  Individual 
employed  by  the  division  of  the  court,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  Members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, unless — 

"•(A)  leave  is  granted  by  the  division  of  the 
court  upon  the  request  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral; or 

""(B)  a  committee  determines  that  dis- 
closure of  such  memorandum  to  the  public 
will  not,  In  the  committee"s  Judgment,  prej- 
udice the  rights  of  any  Individual."". 

(d)  Section  593  (b)  of  such  title  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ""(I)'"  Immediately  after 
"(b)"";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

"■(2)  The  division  of  the  court  shall  notify 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  under 
paragraph  (1).  The  special  prosecutor  shall, 
within  15  days  from  the  date  of  appointment, 
disclose  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  identity  and  nature  of  e«tch  Fed- 
eral Investigation  and  each  civil  or  criminal 
action  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
in  which  he  Is  Involved,  or  In  which  he  has 
reason  to  believe  he  Is  likely  to  become 
Involved,  other  than  as  counsel  to  a  party 
in  the  Investigation  or  action."". 

le)  Section  593  (d)  of  such  title  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

"'(d)  (1)  Any  person  who  Is  offered  a  posi- 
tion of  special  prosecutor  shall,  prior  to  the 
appointment  to  such  position,  notify  the  di- 
vision of  the  court  of  the  identity  and  nature 
of  each  Federal  investigation  and  each  civil 
or  criminal  action  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party,  in  which  he  is  involved,  or  in  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  he  is  likely  to  be- 
come Involved,  other  than  as  a  counsel  to 
a  party  In  the  investigation  or  action. 

"(2)  The  division  of  the  court  may  not  ap- 
point as  a  special  prosecutor — 

"  I A I  any  person  who  holds  or  recently  held 
any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United 
States;  or 

""(B)  any  person  who  Is  Involved  in  any 
Federal  investigation  or  any  civil  or  criminal 
action  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
other  than  as  a  counsel  to  a  party  In  the 
investigation  or  action."". 

State.  JtrsncE.  Commerce.  JtJDiciAKT  and  Re- 

ijiTED   Agencies   StrBcoMMrrrEE   Heaking — 

March   10.  1980 

Senator  Weicker.  Wtille  we  have  Mr.  Hey- 
mann here.  I  have  some  questions  that  relate 
to  another  matter. 

The  United  States  Attomey"s  Office  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  has  conducted 
an  Investigation  Into  allegations  that  Ubyan 
diplomats  stationed  in  New  York  City  had  at- 
tempted to  pay  up  to  $30  million  in  bribes 
to  persons  close  to  President  Carter  In  an 
attempt  to  secure  export  licenses  for  mili- 
tary transportation  aircraft  This  bribery 
scheme,  allegedly  directed  by  Robert  L 
Vesco,  had  as  targets  Hamilton  Jordan.  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher 
and  I>emocratlc  National  Committee  Chair- 
man John  White. 

Did  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Souttoem  District  of  New  York  request  addi- 
tional funds  to  continue  this  Investigation? 

Mr.  Heymann.  The  reference.  Senator 
Welcker.  Is  to  an  early  stage  In  that  matter 
when  it  was  being  run  simultaneously  by  At- 
torneys for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York,  the  Criminal  Division,  some  attorneys 
In  Florida,  the  FBI  as  Investigators  and  in- 
vestigators In  New  York. 

The  funding  for  purchase  of  Information 
had  to  come  from  the  only  source  of  funding 
readily  available,  which  was  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation.  Most  such  request* 
were  granted  There  was  one  towards  the 
end  that  was  denied.  I  myself  thought  that 
it  was  about  time  to  stop  funding  the  par- 
ticular source  of  Information  who  could  have 
gone  on  asking  for  funds  forever,  but  the 
FBI  refused  to  give  funds  on  an  Indefinite 
basts  and  there  have  been  stories.  Including 
one  in  a  New  York  magazine  making  much  of 
the  final  shutoff  of  payments  to  a  particular 
source   of   information 

Senator  Weicker.  Did  the  Public  Integrity 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mend to  you  that  a  special  prosecutor  be  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  Libyan  brlben,- 
scheme? 

Mr.  Hetmann.  I  don't  think  I  shoiUd  and  I 
won't.  Senator  Welcker.  even  comment  on 
either  my  recommendations  or  the  recom- 
mendations of  anyone  else  In  the  chsoinel  on 
special  prosecutor  matters  I  think  the  Attor- 
ney General  ought  to  enloy  the  lonely  splen- 
dor and  pain  of  calling  special  prosecutor 
matters  himself  and  not  be  subjected  to.  you 
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know,  not  be  subjected  to  challenge  not  on 
the  merits  but  on  the  grounds  that  the  fraud 
«>r!tlon    recommended    this.    I    recommended 


did  not  disclose  them  to  Mr.  Kaiser  or  Mr. 

Talbln.  although  the 

Senator  WEiciuai.  Look.  I  am  a  member  of 


Counsel  makes  the  comment  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor  in  the  case 
of  Mr    .Jordan   wa.s  made  mihllo 
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If  he  determines  that,  there  wlU  be  a  writ- 
ten record  for  all  posterity  of  the  basis  on 


Senator  Weicker.  How  can  there  be  public 
criticism  if  there  is  no  public  knowledge"' 
Mr.    Heymann     There   Is   nuhlif   knnwlorltro 


1.  Did  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern    District    of    New    York    make    a 


a  #4  ^  I  4-4  »»  «  1 
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kncv,  not  be  subjected  to  challenge  not  on 
the  merits  but  on  the  grounds  that  the  fraud 
section  recommended  this.  I  recommended 
that,  that  the  Deputy  recommended  this.  On 
every  one  of  these  there  are  four  recom- 
mendations. 

Senator  WncKER  I  will  repeat  my  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  Public  integrity 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  recom- 
mended that  a  special  prosecutor  be  appoint- 
ed. I  know  the  answer  There  Is  no  great 
secret  here  Can  we  have  the  answer  as  a 
matter  of  record? 

Mr.  Hetmann.  I  would  decline  to  answer 
that. 
Senator  Weickeb.  Why? 

Ii4r.  Hetmann.  I  think  it  Is  a  matter  of  the 
internal  deliberations  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  it  is  very  important  to  be  kept 
private,  almost  exactly  the  same  as  If  I  ap- 
prove an  indictment  for  someone  or  disap- 
prove an  Indictment  In  a  particular  case  in 
those  circumstances.  I  don't  think  the  rec- 
ommendations to  me  should  be  made  public. 

I  would  say.  Senator  Welcker.  that  the 
newspaper  accounts  here,  which  have  been 
stated  with  complete  certainty,  are  frequent- 
ly Inaccurate.  Including  every  one  I  have 
seen,  every  newspaper  account 

Senator  Weicksh  Including  the  article  in 
the  New  York  magazine,  which  says  that: 
"the  press  s  oversight  was  not  the  result  ol 
ignorance,  for  although  Heymann  has  re- 
peatedly refused  public  comment  on  his  ac- 
tions In  this  case,  he  did  tell  two  Washing- 
ton reporters  In  an  off-the-record  brleflng 
that  a  memorandum  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  three-Judge  panel,  explaining  the  De- 
partment's refusal  to  appoint  a  special  pros- 
ecutor to  Investigate  the  Libyan  scheme."? 

Mr.  Hetmann    I  believe  that  Is  untrue. 

Senator  Weicker.  Either  you  had  an  off- 
the-record  conversation  with  two  Washing- 
ton reporters  or  you  didn't. 

Mr.  Hetmann  The  latter  is  easy  to  tell 
you.  Senator  Welcker.  At  one  point  after  The 
New  Tork  Times  had  broken  this  story,  two 
New  Tork  Times  reporters :  one  named  kaiser, 
who  wrote  that  piece:  another  named  Phil 
Talbln.  came  into  my  office  and  said,  we 
have  a  substantial  number  of  allegations,  a 
substantial  number  of  factual  statements 
that  we  are  about  to  write  as  a  story. 

One  was  who  recommended  the  spe'ilal 
prosecutor  and  had  not  and  the  other  was 
about  the  funding,  and  I  can't  remember  the 
other  There  were  about  seven  of  them  Five 
of  their  factual  statements  at  least  were  flatly 
wrong,  false,  untrue:  no.  where  it  should  be 
yes:  yes.  where  it  should  be  no 

My  Deputy.  Mr  Nathan,  and  I  said  to  them 
on  that  occasion  we  are  not  going  to  sort 
out  which  of  your  statements  are  true  or 
false  because  that  is  telling  the  facts  of  the 
investigation  We  will  tell  you  that  your  story 
is  substantially  overwhelmingly  false. 

On  that  basis,  it  Is  my  understanding  that 
The  New  York  Times  refused  to  print  the 
story  from  which  you  are  now  reading  today. 
The  New  York  magazine  did  print  it. 

Senator  Weickeb.  It  would  be  rather  help- 
ful to  have  you  answer  my  questions  since  I 
don't  want  to  go  on  the  commients  of  mem- 
bers of  the  press. 

Mr.  Hetmann-.  Those  were  the  two. 

Senator  Weicker.  But  I  still  would  like  to 
have  the  answer.  Maybe  Mr  Rooney  can  tell 
me  whether  or  not  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion of  yo\ir  own  Department  recommended 
the  special  prosecutor  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Hetmann.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Rooney 
knows. 

Mr.  Roonet.  I  do  not. 

Senator  Wcickkr.  Who  knows? 

Mr.  Hetmann.  I  know. 

Senator  Weicker.  -Why  don't  you  tell  me? 

Mr.  Hetmann.  Because  I  think  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  executive  privilege.  Senator  Welcker.  I 
don't  believe  recommendations  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  spieclal  prosecutor  matters 
should  be  made  a  matter  of  elective  record 
and  certainly  shotild  not  be  made  public.  I 


did  not  disclose  them  to  Mr.  Kaiser  or  Mr. 

Talbln.  although  the 

Senator  Weicker.  Look.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Government  like  you  are. 
We  are  all  trying  to  go  ahead  and  see  that 
the  laws  are  enforced.  I  also  have  something 
to  do  with  the  policies  involved  as  far  as  the 
government  Is  concerned. 

I  have  asked  you  a  very  simple  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  your  own  agency  made  a 
recommendation  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  prosecutor,  to  which  you  are  declin- 
ing to  answer  on  the  basis  of  executive 
privilege. 

Mr.  Heymann.  My  reason  Is  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  deserves  to  be  Judged  and  criti- 
cized on  the  merits  of  his  decision  whether 
to  appoint  a  special  prosecutor  or  not  in 
every  case.  In  every  case  there  are  recom- 
mendations from  the  following  people:  Bob 
Rlchter,  who  handles  these  matters  in  the 
Public  Integrity  Section;  the  Chief  of  the 
Public  Integrity  Section,  Jack  Keen;  the 
Deputy  In  charge  of  Public  Integrity  and 
Fraud,  PhlUp  Heymann,  head  of  the  Criminal 
Division;  and  an  Associate  Deputy  Attorney 
General  No.  5:  the  Deputy  Attorney  General 
No.  6,  and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
General  No.  7.  and  then  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral sits  down  and  makes  the  decision. 

We  shouldn't  spread  out  those  seven  rec- 
ommendations. I  mean  I  have  no  sense  of 
privacy  about  what  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion did  in  this  case,  we  shouldn't  spread  out 
the  seven. 

We  shouldn't  spread  them  out  if  they  are 
divided  and  we  shouldn't  spread  them  out 
if  they  are  unanimous,  whether  the  Attorney 
General  agrees  or  disagrees. 

He  Is  criticized  or  praised  on  the  basis 
of  the  merits  of  his  decision.  I  would  be 
happy  to  go  back  and  see  If  he  disagrees  with 
my  Judgment  on  It,  because  I  have  never  dis- 
cussed It  with  him. 

Senator  Weicker.  So  In  effect  what  you 
are  saying  is  the  Attorney  General  refused 
to  go  ahead  and  appoint  a  special  prosecu- 
tor? 

Mr.  Hetmann.  No,  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  am  saying  that  I  won't  say  anything  on 
that  subject.  I  am  saying  I  won't  say  who 
recommended  what  or  whether  there  were 
recommendations  or  whether  there  was  a 
report  filed.  There  Is  a  statutory.  I  perhaps 
should  have  begun  here.  Senator  Welcker. 
the  statute  you  passed  required  secrecy  about 
special  prosecutor  matters  unless  the  Court 
authorizes  it.  We  are  bound  by  the  statute 
to  maintain  secrecy. 

Senator  Weicker.  Did  you  submit  a  memo- 
randum to  the  Special  Dlvslon  of  the  U.S 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia containing  a  summary  of  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Department,  the  results 
of  the  investigation,  and  the  reasons  for 
the  Department's  refusal  to  appoint  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  investigate  the  Libyan 
brlbeiTT  scheme?  Isn't  that  required  by  Sec- 
tion 592? 

Mr.  Hetmann.  It  Is  required  if  there  is 
specific  Information  of  a  sort  that  triggers 
the  Act.  I  don't  think  it  has  ever  been 
revealed  whether  In  this  case  a  report  wab 

filed 

Senator  Weicker.  Was  a  report  filed'' 
Mr.  Hetmann.  I  am  prohibited  by  statute 
from  answering  that  question.  Senator 
Welcker.  The  statute  specifically  says  that. 
Senator  Weickeb.  It  is  funny  how  the  lid 
comes  down  when  allegations  are  filed 
against  members  of  the  Administration, 
whether  It  be  Mr.  ClvUettl  on  the  subject 
of  Treasury  Secretary  Miller  or  you  on  the 
subject  of  the  Libyan  situation — I  will  tell 
you,  Mr.  Heymann,  this  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  been  out  In  front  so  long  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Independent,  permanent  special 
prosecutor.  I  don't  think  any  Administra- 
tion is  Inclined,  or  of  the  mind,  to  put  It 
that  way,  to  use  the  kindest  term,  to  in- 
vestigate Itself. 


Counsel  makes  the  comment  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Jordan  was  made  public. 

Mr  Heymann  Oh.  when  we  go  to  the 
Court,  if  we  go  to  the  Court,  we  file  special 
pleading,  asking  that  the  matter,  that  we 
have  their  permission  to  make  the  matter 
public  That  was  done  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Jordan  and  with  their  permission  we  do 
make  it  public  The  same  was  done  in  an 
earlier  presidential  matter. 

Senator  Weicker  But  In  effect  what  you 
are  telling  me.  to  give  me  some  guidance 
here  for  future  legislation,  is  that  the 
mechanism  for  the  special  prosecutor  Is  total- 
ly within  the  hands  of  the  Administration 
and  there  Is  no  reason  for  anybody  to  ever 
find  out  whether  or  not  the  mechanism  has 
even  been  contemplated  or  whether  it  has 
been  used,  or  whatever? 

Mr.  Heymann.  I  think  that  Is  correct.  Sena- 
tor Weicker.  The  mechanism,  let  me  now^  be 
very  specific,  as  Congress  enacted  It,  It  Im- 
posed the  heavy  moral  duty  on  the  Attorney 
General,  by  heavy  moral  duty.  I  mean  It  re- 
quired him  to  take  certain  actions  where  very 
little  was  shown  in  the  way  of  wrongdoing, 
what  has  been  called  the  hair  trigger  of  the 
special  prosecutor  bill. 

But  It  left  It  to  hi.s  determination,  subject 
to  public  criticism,  whether  those  minor  re- 
quirements for  triggering  the  Act  had  been 
satisfied.  There  Is  no  Judicial  review  and  the 
matter  Ls  not  made  public  unless  the  Court 
acquiesces.  In  that  sense,  it  Is  left  completely 
to  the  Attorney  General. 

However,  in  any  realistic  sense.  It  Is  obvi- 
ously not  If  you  think  of  the  Hamilton  Jor- 
dan matter,  when  you  are  talking  about  al- 
legations that  are  widely  publicized  and 
widely  explored  and  when  you  have  a  public 
statute  with  something  like  a  hair  trigger 
to  It.  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  there  is  a 
basis  for  concern  about  whether  this  At- 
torney General  or  future  Attorney  Generals 
are  going  to  comply  with  or  be  bound  by  the 
special   prosecutor   legislation. 

Senator  Weicker.  So  really  It  depends  on 
the  degree  of  the  public  clamor.  It  Is  almost 
a  question  of  law  many  decibels  we  get 
from  the  public  on  any  particular  issue.  Ap- 
parently Jordan  Invoked  some  sort  of  a  re- 
sponse whereas  the  Libyan  situation,  and 
the  Miller  situation,  have  not. 

Is  that  what  we  are  dependent  on,  the  pub- 
lic hue  and  cry? 

Mr.  Heymann.  No.  I  think  the  decibel  level 
was  really  quite  irrelevant.  What  happens  In 
each  of  these  matters,  perhaps  it  is  worth 
describing,  is  that  as  soon  as  we  get  wind 
of  any  allegation  against  a  covered  individ- 
ual, and  once  In  awhile  one  will  slip  by 
us,  but  once  we  get  wind  of  any  allegation 
against  r  covered  individual,  this  set  of  rec- 
ommendations that  I  described  to  you  gets 
underway  with  the  FBI  Investigating,  with 
lawyers  of  the  Public  Integrity  Section  or 
.sometimes  the  Fraud  Section  do  work  on 
deciding  whether  there  Is  anything  specific — 
the  statute  after  all  requires  specific  informa- 
tion, concrete  factual  allegation  of  wrong- 
doing. 

And  they  get  to  work  and  they  decide 
whether  that  Is  in  fact  triggered.  Now  it  gets 
triggered  very  easily.  That  Is  is  the  way  the 
statute  was  written. 

On  the  basis  of  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, something  that  would  make  It  impossi- 
ble for  any  Attorney  General  to  cover  up. 
absolutely  Impossible  if  he  wanted  to  cover 
up.  On  the  basis  of  a  number  of  written 
reconrunendatlons  the  Attorney  General  h£is 
to  decide — Incidentally,  recommendations 
plus  an  Investigation  goes  on  all  this  time 
with  FBI  agents  and  everybody  else  out  there 
trying  to  dig  up  the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  it  the  Attorney  General  has 
to  decide  whether  the  matter  Is  so  unsub- 
stantiated as  not  to  warrant  any  further  in- 
vestigation or  Is  not  to  warrant  prosecution, 
a  very  tough  standard. 
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poeed  by  any  discussion  of  an  ongoing  In- 
vestigation, I  am  ccnstralned  by  the  fa;t 
that    the    existence    and    contents    of    any 

mami-.i-on^iim     t^r    ft.nnl  i  ration     filed     with     the 


of  Energy  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  96-69 

and  Title  11  of  Public  Law  96-126. 

TITLE   I— RESEARCH   AND    DEVELOPMENT 


(1)    Management  and  Support.  $3,383,000 
(b»   Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1980  In  accordance  with 
section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
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If  he  determines  that,  there  will  be  a  writ- 
ten record  for  all  posterity  of  the  basis  on 
which  he  determined  It. 

Senator  Weicker.  Where  Is  this  written  rec- 
ord? 

Mr.  Heymann.  Filed,  If  the  Act  has  been 
triggered,  that  determination  has  to  be  filed 
with  the  three-Judge  court. 

Senator  Weicker.  Was  the  Act  triggered  in 
the  case  of  this  Libyan  situation? 

Mr  Heymann.  That,  I  won't  tell  you  be- 
cause the  statute,  and  you  wouldn't  want 
me  to  tell  you  when  I  point  out  to  you  that 
the  statute  Itself,  the  Special  Prosecutor  Act, 
forbids  disclosure  without  consent  of  the 
court. 

Senator  Weicker  I  believe  you.  I  believe 
you  are  knowledgeable  In  law.  But  then  how 
does  the  public  ever  know? 

Mr.  Heymann.  How  does  It  ever  know 
what?  It  knows  whether  the  Special  Prosecu- 
tor is  appointed;  it  knows  when  a  Special 
Prosecutor  wasn't  appointed.  It  knows  au- 
tomatically 90  days  after  any  allegation  sur- 
faces that  a  Special  Prosecutor,  I  cant  quite 
rely  on  90  days — at  the  end  of  90  days  after 
an  allegation  which  is  specific  and  which  does 
trigger  the  Act,  at  the  end  of  the  90  days  the 
Attorney  General  has  to  report  to  this  court. 
to  three  judges,  either  appoint  a  Special  Pros- 
ecutor or  don't  for  this  reason. 

Now.  if  they  are  going  to  appoint  a  Special 
Prosecutor  It  may  take  them  a  few  weeks  to 
appoint  one,  but  at  the  end  of  the  90  days, 
plus  a  few  weeks,  unless  I  am  getting  con- 
fused, which  sometimes  I  do,  the  public  will 
know  there  was  a  Special  Prosecutor  ap- 
pointed with  respect  to  those  actual  alle- 
gations they  read  about  or  there  wasn't. 

In  other  words,  either  one  appears  on  the 
scene  or  one  doesn't. 

Senator  Weicker.  The  public  has  no  knowl- 
edge at  all  up  until  that  point,  and  only 
then,  when  it  Is  requested  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  be  disclosed? 

Mr.  Heymann.  When  you  appoint  a  Special 

Prosecutor 

Senator  Weicker  It  would  be  disclosed, 
but  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mechanism 
is  triggered,  the  public  won't  even  know  that 
Mr.  Heymann.  What  the  public  doesn't 
know  Is  precisely  that  What  the  public 
doesn't  know  is  whether  v,'e  have  said  which 
of  the  following  two  things:  The  Attorney 
General  has  said,  whether  he  has  said  that 
this  information,  this  allegation  is  so  un- 
reliable, so  general,  too  questionable  for  any 
of  a  number  of  reasons  that  the  Act  wasn't 
even  triggered  or  whether  he  has  said  the 
Act  was  triggered  but  after  90  days  investiga- 
tion, I  have  concluded  it  is  so  unsubstanti- 
ated as  to  warrant  further  Investigation. 

That  is  a  rather  subtle  distinction  that 
Is  not  too  Important  to  be  analyzed,  but 
that  Is  the  only  distinction  that  the  public 
doesn't  know. 

Senator  Weicker.  I  might  have  larther 
questions  for  the  record  on  this  point  I 
think  one  thing  is  clear  to  me.  whatever 
the  mechanism  is.  It  Is  Inadequate  It  Is 
totally  Inadequate  as  to  what  was  sought  to 
be  protected  against. 

You  fellows  are  calling  the  shots  on  vour 
own  people.  That  Is  what  It  bolls  down  to 
The  idea  in  the  Ethics  of  Government  Act 
was  to  try  to  have  some  sort  of  a  mechanism 
which  In  effect  guaranteed  that  there  was 
going  to  be  one  standard  of  Justice  for 
everybody. 

It  was  also  enacted  on  the  general  assump- 
tion, which  is  correct,  that  Cabinet  members 
will  not  sit  in  Judgment  on  Cabinet  mem- 
bers, and  Administrations  on  themselves.  But 
to  that  extent  there  Is  no  independence  in 
this  process  at  all.  This  process  Is  still  verv 
much  wound  up  or  Is  In  the  hands  or  in 
the  Jud<Tnents  of  the  political  appointees 
of  this  Administration. 

Mr.  Heymann.  On  a  basis  that  Is  easily  and 
readily  subject  to  public  criticism. 


Senator  Weicker.  How  can  there  be  public 
criticism  if  there  is  no  public  knowledge? 

Mr.  Heymann  There  is  public  knowledge 
that  there  were  allegations. 

Senator  Weicker.  Here  Is  an  article  In  a 
magazine,  and  a  lot  of  other  people  have 
talked  about  this,  yet  in  effect  the  Congress 
can't  find  out  whether  anybody  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  gave  this  matter  considera- 
tion or  not,  never  mind  what  the  result  was 
I  am  not  blaming  you,  obviously  you  are 
using  the  law  in  Its  strictest  sense,  that  is 
fine,  and  I  expect  you  to  uphold  the  law  in 
Its  strictest  sense.  But  for  that  very  reason 
I  say  the  mechanism  is  inadequate  consider- 
ing what  It  was  that  was  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected against. 

Well,  there  might  be  further  questions  on 
this  as  a  matter  of  the  record,  but  certainly 
1  think  the  record  Is  good  enough  for  my  pur- 
poses in  the  legislative  sense  to  substantiate 
that   obviously  some  change  is  called  for 

I  think  both  of  us  are  interested.  I  have  no 
doubt,  to  protest  against  a  person  being 
smeared  willy-nilly  across  the  pages  of  the 
press  without  any  substantiation.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  under  the  present  system,  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  justice  is  going  to  be 
done  even  if  there  is  substance  to  back  up 
the  allegation. 

Mr.  Heymann  If  I  may  Just  say  one  sen- 
tence Just  to  make  my  position  clear  and  I 
think  it  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the  check 
in  the  system  is  that  the  Attorney  General 
has  to  stand  up  and  say  that  certain  factual 
allegations  which  are  almost  always  public 
are  so  unsubstantiated  as  not  even  to  war- 
rant further  investigation. 

Senator  Weicker  Has  he  said  that  In  the 
matter  that  I  raised  with  you,  of  the  Libyan 
bribery  allegations? 

Mr.  Hetmann  I  can  answer  that  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Wherever  no  special  prosecutor 
has  been  appointed,  you  can  assume  that  he 
has  said  that  or  he  has  said  something  even 
more  extreme  that  there  was  never  enough 
substance  to  the  in'-estlgatlon  even  to  put 
the  Act  Into  consideration. 

Senator  Wei-ker.  So  both  In  the  case  of  the 
Libyan  matter  and  in  the  case  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Miller,  can  I  assume 
that  this  was  the  determination  of  the  At- 
torney General? 

Mr  Heymann.  I  don't  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  specific  cases  for  the  reasons 
I  have  said.  I  am  saying  wherever  you  know 
that  no  sepclal  prosecutor  has  been  appointed 
you  can  be  certain 


TT.S.  Senate. 
Washiriffton.  DC.  March  IS.  1980. 
Hon.  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Attorney  General:  During  the 
course  of  a  hearing  held  by  the  State.  Jus- 
tice, Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Related 
Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  March  10.  1980. 
I  posed  a  series  of  ouestlons  to  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Philip  B.  Hermann  per- 
taining to  ane<^tlon8  that  Libyan  diplomats 
stationed  in  New  York  City  had  attempted 
to  bribe  persons  close  to  President  Carter  to 
secure  export  licenses  for  mllltarv  trans- 
portation aircraft.  Mr.  Heymann  refused  to 
answer  these  ouestlons.  stating  that  he 
thought  "the  Attorney  General  ought  to 
enjoy  the  lonely  splendor  and  pain  of  calling 
special  prosecutor  matters  himself"  as  well 
as  claiming  executive  privilege  with  regard 
to  certain  matters. 

I  Indicated  at  the  end  of  my  dialogue  with 
Mr.  Heymann  that  I  would  have  additional 
questions  to  be  Included  In  the  record  for 
the  hearing.  The  additional  questions  follow, 
and  I  would  appreciate  your  response  to 
them. 

With  regard  to  the  alleged  Libyan  bribery 
scheme: 


1.  Did  the  United  States  AttMTiey  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  make  a 
request  for  additional  funds  to  continue  hl« 
office's  Investigation  into  these  allegaUons. 
which  was  denied? 

2.  IX  additional  funds  were  denied  to  the 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York  to  continue  the  Inves- 
tigation, how  much  was  requested  and  why 
was  the  request  denied? 

3.  Did  the  Public  Integrity  Section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  recommend  that  a 
special  prosecutor  be  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Libyan  bribery  scheme? 

4.  Did  you  make  an  appUcatlon  pursuant 
to  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  la 
this  matter? 

5  If  you  did  not  make  an  application  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  prosecutor  and 
the  Public  Integrity  Section  had  recom- 
mended such  an  appointment,  why  was  the 
recommendation  of  the  Public  Integrity 
Section   disregarded? 

6.  Did  you  submit  a  memorandum  to  the 
Special  Prosecutor  Division  of  the  VS.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978  containing  a  summarj'  of  the  informa- 
tion received  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
with  regard  to  this  matter  and  the  results  of 
Its  investigation? 

7  If  such  a  memorandum  was  submitted, 
did  it  indicate  that  the  Public  Integrity  Sec- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  rec- 
ommended the  appointment  of  a  special 
prosecutor  to  investigate  these  allegations? 

8.  Did  you  make  a  motion  under  the  Ethics 
In  Government  Act  of  1978  for  leave  of  the 
Court  to  disclose  the  Report  which  you  filed 
with  It?  If  not,  why? 

With  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial prosecutor  to  investigate  allegations  of 
cocaine  use  by  Hamilton  Jordan,  please  in- 
form me  why  you  sought,  in  your  Report 
to  the  Special  Prosecutor  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
special  prosecutor  to  "the  allegation  of  co- 
caine use  by  Hamilton  Jordan  at  Studio  54 
In  New  York  City  on  June  27,  1978".  In  light 
of  a  CBS  television  newscast,  which  was 
aired  prior  to  the  date  of  your  Report  to  the 
Court,  in  which  allegations  were  made  that 
Mr  Jordan  had  used  cocaine  in  a  1977  party 
in  Beverly  Hills,  why  did  you  not  recommend 
that  the  special  prosecutor  be  empowered  to 
Investigate  "any  other  related  or  relevant 
allegation"  that  Mr  Jordan  had  violated 
federal  drug  laws,  which  the  Court  author- 
ized on  Its  own  initiative' 

This  letter,  and  your  response  to  my  ques- 
tions, win  be  Included  In  the  record  of  the 
Subcommittee's  hearing. 
Sincerely, 

Lowell    Weicker.    Jr., 

US  Senator 

Orrtre  of  the  ATroRWEY  General. 

Washincrton.  DC  .  March  31.  19S0 
Hon   Lowell  Weicker.  Jr., 
Committee  on   Avrrropriationa.   US    Senate. 
Washington    DC 

Dear  Senator  Weicker  I  have  your  letter 
of  March  18  1980  containing  follow-up 
questions  pertalnlne  to  a  March  10  hearing 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  State.  Justice 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Related  Agen- 
cies at  which  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Philip  B   Hevmann  testified  before  you. 

In  regard  to  questions  (It  and  (2),  I  can- 
not add  detail  beyond  the  statement  made 
bv  Mr  Heymann  at  this  time  because  the 
matter  relates  to  an  ongoing  grand  lury 
investigation  in  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  At  the  conclusion  of  that  Investi- 
gation, I  will  be  happy  to  respond  more 
fully. 

In  regard  to  questions  (3)-(«).  you  must 
be  awnre  that  In  addition  to  the  problems 
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Mr.    President,    this    draft    legislation     W"    assure   the   use  of   the   property   in   a     shall  be  provided  to  the  Commission  by  the 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the     manner  which  is,  m  the  judgment  of  the     Department  of  the  Interior. 
Department  of  the  Interior,   and   I   ask      secretary,   consUtent   with   the   purposes  of  (c)  The  function  of  the  Commission  shall 


this  Act  and  the  administration  of  the  na-      be  to  advise  the   Serrptarr  a-ith 
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poeed  by  any  discussion  of  an  ongoing  In- 
vestigation. I  am  ccnstralned  by  the  fa:t 
that  the  existence  and  contents  of  any 
memorandum  or  application  filed  with  the 
Special  Prosecutor  Division  of  the  US.  Court 
of  Appeals  pursuant  to  the  Ethics  in  Qov- 
emment  Act  of  1978  cannot  by  law  be  re- 
vealed except  by  leave  of  the  Court.  See 
28  use  §  592(d)  (2)  ("No  application  or 
any  other  documents,  materials,  memoran- 
dums supplied  to  the  division  of  the  court 
under  this  chapter  shall  be  revealed  to  any 
individual  outside  the  division  of  the  court 
or  the  Department  of  Justice  without  leave 
of  the  division  of  the  court"). 

To  comply  with  this  requirement  of  con- 
fidentiality, the  Department  shoiuld  not 
comment  on  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  a  filing  with  the  Special  Prosecutor  Di- 
vision of  the  Court,  except  on  those  occa- 
sions when  we  have  sought  and  obtained 
leave  to  disclose  a  filing.  I  am  thus  presently 
unable  to  answer  questions  (3) -(8)  of  your 
letter. 

With  regard  to  your  question  on  the  De- 
partment's application  for  the  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor  to  Investigate  the 
alleged  use  of  cocaine  by  Hamilton  Jordan. 
my  recommendation  to  the  Court  concern- 
ing the  Jurisdiction  of  the  special  prosecu- 
tor was  based  on  my  conclusion  that  only 
one  allegation  warranted  further  investiga- 
tion. For  reasons  explained  In  detail  at 
page  3  of  my  Report  to  the  Court  of  No- 
vember 19.  1979,  which  I  was  granted  leave 
to  make  public  by  order  of  the  Court  on 
November  29.  1979.  and  which  was  thereafter 
released  to  the  public,  I  found  three  other 
allegations  to  be  unsubstantiated  and  not 
warranting  further  investigation,  and  thus 
not  sufficient  to  constitute  separate  Juris- 
dictional grounds  for  special  prosecutor 
proceedings.  Of  course,  the  special  prose- 
cutor and  any  prosecutor  hfis  authority  to 
pursue  any  f8k:ts  related  or  relevant  to  the 
matter  within  his  Jurisdiction  A  copy  of  my 
ref>ort  and  pertinent  orders  Is  enclosed. 
Yours  truly. 

Benjamin  R.  CrviLiTTi. 

Attorney  General.^ 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  <by  request): 
S.  2627.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  and  the  ex- 
ecutive communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  General 
Counsel  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.   2627 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Energy  Authorization  for  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1980 — 
Civilian  Applications." 

Sec.  2.  Ftmds  authorized  to  be  ajjproprl- 
ated  for  fiscal  year  1980  under  this  Act  sup- 
plement  appropriations  to  the  Department 


of  Energy  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  96-69 

and  Title  II  of  Public  Law  96-126. 

TITLE  I— RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  101  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  in  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  for  operating  and 
capital  equipment  expenses  for  the  follow- 
ing fossil  fuel   program: 

(1)   Coal,  $24,000,000. 

Sec.  102.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  for  operating  expenses 
for  the  following  supply  research  and  devel- 
opment programs: 

(1)  Solar.  $6,156,000; 

(2)  Nuclear  Fission,  $7,000,000. 

(3)  Low-Head  Hydroelectric.  $5,000,000: 
Sec.  103.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  in  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  for  supply  research  and  de- 
velopment plant  and  capital  equipment,  in- 
cluding planning,  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  facilities.  Including  land 
acquisition;  and  acquisition  and  fabrication 
of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  con- 
struction, as  follows: 

( 1 )  Nuclear  Fission. 

(A)  Advanced  Nuclear  Systems  capital 
equipment  not  related  to  construction, 
i  2.500.000. 

TITLE    II— REGITLATION    AND    INFORMA- 
TION AND  OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  201.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  as  follows: 

(1)  to  the  Economic  Regulatory  Adminis- 
tration for  expenses.  $45,523,000,  plus  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  gasoline  ra- 
tioning expenses. 

Sec  202.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  for  expenses  for  the  Federal 
Energy   Regulatory   Commission   as   follows 

( 1 )  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
expenses,  $2,300,000. 

Sec.  203.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  for  expenses  for  the  follow- 
ing energy  Information  program : 

(1)  Energy  Information  expenses.  $20,- 
200,000. 

TITLE  III— COMMERCIALIZATION  AND 
RELATED  ACTIVITIES 
Sec  301.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1980  in  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy- 
Organization  Act  for  expenses  for  the  follow- 
ing commercialization  and  related  conserva- 
tion activities  programs: 

(1)  Buildings  and  Community  Systems. 
$2,569,000; 

(2)  Transportation,  $1,000,000; 

(31    Estate  and  Local,  $16,823,000;  and 
(4 1    Energy    Information    Campaign,    $7.- 
000,000. 

TITLE  TV — OTHER  DEP.ARTMENTAL 

ACTivrriEs 

Sec  401.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1980  In  accordance 
with  section  660  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy Organization  Act  for  operating  expenses 
for  the  following  uranium  enrichment  activi- 
ties programs: 

( 1 )  Diffusion  Operations  and  Support, 
$307,600,000. 

Set.  402.  la)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be 
approiriated  for  fiscal  year  1980  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  Departmental  administrative  ac- 
tivities programs  as  follows : 


(1)    Management  and  Support,  $3,383,000. 

(b)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  year  1980  in  accordance  with 
section  660  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Or- 
ganization Act  for  Departmental  administra- 
tive activities  plant  and  capital  equipment, 
including  planning,  construction,  acquisition, 
or  modification  of  facilities.  Including  land 
acquisition,  and  acquisition  and  fabrication 
of  capital  equipment  not  related  to  construc- 
tion as  follows: 

(1)   In-House  Energy  Management. 

(A)  P>roJect  80-DA-06,  Alternate  Energy 
Source,  Pantex  Plant,  $3,300,000;  and 

(B)  Project  80-DA-07,  Alternate  Energy 
Source,    Pinellas   Plant,   $1,550,000. 

Department  of  Energy, 
Washington,  DC.  April  16.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "to  authorize  additional  appropri- 
ations to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  ci- 
vilian programs  for  fiscal  year  1980"  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  630  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  Organization  Act 

The  funds  requested  to  be  authorized  have 
been  derived  from  the  DOE  FY  1980  Supple- 
mental Request  to  the  Congress  and  repre- 
sent the  additional  funds  needed  beyond 
those  funds  already  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment for  FY  1980  by  title  I  of  Pub.  L.  No. 
96-69  and  title  11  of  Pub  L  No  96-126  The 
total  amount  of  authorization  sought  above 
the  appropriation  level  Ls  $455,904,000. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised   that   this  legislative   proposal   is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Lynn  R.  Coleman. 

General  Counsel.^ 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN : 

S.  2628.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  issue  guarantees 
with  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  bonds  to  be  issued 
by  the  Suffolk  County  Sewer  Authority, 
in  Suffolk  County,  N.Y..  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  Senate  com- 
panion piece  to  H.R,  6963,  a  bill  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to  guar- 
antee the  bonds  of  the  Southwest  Sewer 
District  Authority  of  New  York.  This 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  Downey. 

The  Southwest  Sewer  District  is  in 
financial  difficulty,  and  the  burden  is 
being  placed  on  the  residents  of  Suf- 
folk County. 

Congressman  Downey  has  develOF>ed 
an  ingenious,  innovative  approach  to 
help  relieve  the  financial  burden  of  its 
citizens,  and  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  is  negligible. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  his  efforts. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  fby  request) : 
S.  2630.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Secretary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  In 
order  to  protect  and  Interpret  for  the  bene- 
fit, inspiration,  and  education  of  present 
and  future  generations  the  places  where 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  was  born,  where  he 
lived,  worked,  and  worshiped,  and  where  he 
was  buried,  and  In  recognition  of  the  unique 
contribution  of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.. 
Center  for  Social  Change,  in  fostering  such 
efforts,  there  Is  hereby  established  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr..  National  Historic  Site 
In  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  national  his- 
toric site  shall  consist  of  that  real  property 
in  the  City  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National 
Historic  Site  Boundary  Map,"  numbered 
NASM'SERO'20,109-A,  and  dated  April  1930, 
together  with  the  property  known  as  234 
Sunset  Avenue,  Northwest:  Provided,  That 
the  property  in  front  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr..  Community  Center  of  Atlanta  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  included  within  the  site 
unless  and  until  such  property  Is  donated  to 
the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  site 
by  the  City  of  Atlanta.  The  map  referred  to 
in  this  section  shall  be  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  In  the  offices  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
national  historic  site  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") Is  authorized  to  establish  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr.,  Preservation  District, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  properties  within 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Historic  District, 
Sec  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  His- 
toric Site  and  Preservation  District  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  536)  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666),  as  amended 
Within  the  national  historic  site  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized — 

( 1 )  to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  or 
e.xchange.  lands  and  interests  therein  ex- 
cept that  property  owned  by  the  State  of 
Georgia  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
property  owned  by  the  widow  of  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.,  and  property  owned  by  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Center  for  Social 
Change  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  such  owner:  Provided.  That  with  re- 

l^*?\'^J"'°P*"*®"  °*»««1  by  the  Center  for 
Social  Change,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
nrst  right  of  refusal  to  purchase  such  prop- 
erty for  a  purchase  price  not  exceeding  the 

dat'eiruV^H%°^  '""^^  property  on  the 
date  it  is  offered  for  sale.  Property  may  be 
acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act  subject  to 
such  conditions  and  reservations  as  in  the 

"stfrwith'/H"^"  ***"""^   "'^   °°*   '^-^■ 
thi  ^H   T  .^  ^^^  purposes  of  this  Act  and 

Site  ^n^  ?),f^'*V°''  °^  ^*^*  ^"^'"^'^^  l^'storlc 
s  Pof  ,^^?^'r*"  *^^  *^''"t  ^hat  the  burial 
th.   r    ^f*"?*"  ^"*^'""  ^'^B.  Jr.,  is  acquired 

terVdThere?n,  ''"''  ^'^  ""^°''   '""^  '^  '- 

tereU  in  a"""*''  *  freehold  or  leasehold  In- 
deem,    J   ^'  P'°P"^y-  ^"r  such  sums  as  he 

teA^  and^'S'.!'  ^"'^  ''""^''^^  ^°  «u^h 
terms   and   conditions   and   reservations   as 


will  assure  the  use  of  the  property  in  a 
manner  which  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  administration  of  the  na- 
tional historic  site.  The  Secretary  shall  offer 
the  last  owner  of  record  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  purchase  or  lease,  as  appropri- 
ate, the  property  proposed  to  be  conveyed 
prior  to  any  conveyance  under  this  para- 
graph. 

(3)  to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  the  owners  of  properties  of  historical 
or  cultural  significance,  pursuant  to  which 
the  Secretary  may  mark,  interpret,  improve, 
restore,  and  provide  technical  assistance 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  and  inter- 
pretation of  such  properties.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  contain,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to,  provisions  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  of  access  at  reasonable  times  to 
public  portions  of  the  property  for  Interpre- 
tive and  other  purposes,  and  that  no  changes 
or  alterations  shall  be  made  in  the  property 
except  by  mutual  agreement.  The  authori- 
ties in  this  paragraph  shall  also  be  available 
to  the  Secretary  wit^  respect  to  properties 
within  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  ,  Preser- 
vation District;  and 

(4)  to  provide  security  and  law  enforce- 
ment services  as  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may.  in  carrying  out  his 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  properties  within  the  national  his- 
toric site  and  the  preservation  district,  ac- 
cept the  services  and  assistance,  with  or 
without  reimbursement  therefor,  of  quali- 
fied persons  and  entitles  to  the  extent  he 
deems  necessary  and  appropriate  Funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may 
be  expended  for  the  Improvement,  restora- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  properties  in  which 
the  Secretary  has  acquired  a  leasehold  Inter- 
est. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  give  first  prefer- 
ence to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  .  Center 
for  Social  Change  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract for  a  concession  to  sell  books,'  post- 
cards, tapes  of  similar  type  mementos  within 
the  historic  site,  provided  that  agreement 
can  be  reached  on  terms  and  conditions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Secretary 

Sec  3  (a)  There  Is  established  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  the  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr.  Advlson,'  Commission  i hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Commission")  The  Com- 
mission shall  consist  of  nine  members,  seven 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
for  terms  of  three  years  as  follows: 

1.  three  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  bv  the  governing  body 
of  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  Center  for 
Soclal  Change; 

2  one  member  aopolnted  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia; 

3  two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Atlanta.  Georgia;  and 

4.  One  member  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary who  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  members  Mrs 
Coretta  Scott  King,  or  such  other  appropri- 
ate family  member  as  may  be  designated  by 
the  immediate  family  of  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr  .  and  the  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service  shall  be  ex-offlclo  members  of  the 
Commission. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  may  pay  expenses  of  Commission 
members  reasonably  incurred  by  them  in 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  presenUtlon  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Neces- 
sary   administrative    services    and    expenses 


shall  be  provided  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

(c)  The  function  of  the  Ckimmlsslon  shall 
be  to  advise  the  SecreUry  with  respect  to 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  plans  for 
the  national  historic  site  and  the  preserva- 
tion district.  Including  advice  with  respect 
to  the  consummation  of  cooperative  agree- 
ments, the  Interpretation  of  properties,  and 
the  use  and  appreciation  of  the  national  his- 
toric site  and  the  preser%-atlon  district  by  the 
public  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
(Commission  from  time  to  time  with  respect 
to  the  development  of  plans  for  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  historic  site 
and  the  preservation  district. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  t«n 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  simis  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

U.S.  DSPABTKTNT  OP  THE  iKTEUOa. 

OmcE  or  the  Seckttabt, 
Washington.  DC,  April  18.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  PREStoENr:  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  resp>ectfully  submits  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  United  States  Congress 
draft  legislation  to  establish  a  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  National  Historic  Site  In  Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  draft 
bin  be  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee 
for  consideration,  and  we  strongly  recom- 
mend that  It  be  enacted 

With  the  tragic  death  of  Dr  Klne  on  April 
4,  1968,  our  Nation  was  deprived  of  one  of  Its 
greatest  leaders,  a  man  who  had  dedicated  his 
life  to  social  change  toward  equal  rlghu  for 
all  Americans  through  the  principle  of  non- 
violence His  life  and  work  are  commemorated 
by  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  Memorial  Site 
In  Atlanta.  Georgia,  adjacent  to  the  Ebenee- 
zer  Baptist  Church  where  he  served  as  co- 
pastor  A  block  away  Is  located  the  birthplace 
and  boyhood  home  of  Dr.  King  These  few 
blocks  of  Atlanta  are  presently  recognized  as 
a  National  Landmark  because  of  their  close 
association  with  the  life  of  this  distinguished 
American 

One  of  the  highest  honors  our  Nation  af- 
fords Its  outstanding  citizens  is  the  designa- 
tion of  sites  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Park  System  to  commemorate  their  life, 
work  and  contribution  For  that  reason.  It 
is  with  deep  honor  and  .satisfaction  that  I 
offer  draft  legislation  to  the  Congress  to 
establish  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr  Na- 
tional Historic  Site 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  National 
Park  Service  would  be  authorized  to  develop 
and  Interpret  significant  features  within  the 
area  surrounding  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr 
birthplace  and  graveslte  located  east  of  At- 
lanta's central  business  district  The  proposed 
23.5-acre  historic  site  would  be  bounded  gen- 
erally by  Jackson.  Edgewood  Howell  and  Old 
Wheat  Streets  and  Include  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Memorial  and  Center  for  Social 
Change,  the  Ebeneezer  Baptist  Church,  and 
many  buildings  within  the  historic  environs 
of  the  King  family  home  such  as  Victorian 
and  "shotgun"  row  houses  an  1895  fire  sta- 
tion, and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic  Mis- 
sion Also  authorized  for  later  inclusion  and 
administration  as  a  separate  unit  of  the  his- 
toric site  would  be  Dr  Kings  residence  at 
234  Sunset  Avenue.  Northwest.  In  Atlanta, 
which  Is  presently  owned  and  occupied  by  his 
widow.  Mrs    Coretta  Scott  King 

The  basic  concept  underlying  the  profKJsed 
park  is  the  use  of  cooperative  agreements 
with  private  oreanlzatlons  and  Individuals 
Interpretation  for  the  visitor  would  focus  on 
the  birthplace,  the  living  memorial  to  Dr 
King  embodied  in  the  Center  for  Social 
Change  (expected  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
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of  1981),  and  the  graveslte  An  interpretive 
visitor  center  would  be  developed,  possibly  as 
part  of  the  Center  for  Social  Change  complex. 


mately  $3,480,000.  Visitor  use  Is  expected  to 
rise  over  the  next  five  years  from  the  present 
260.000     to     l)etween     500,000     and    750,000 


exports  of  paper  pulp  a  year  from  the 
United  States.  He  also  accounts  for  $5 
million  yearly  in  measuring  devices. 
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objective  of  securing  the  release  of  the     courts  of  the  United  States  to  declare  and  doctrine  to  make  a  determination  on  the 

hostages  unharmed,  we  in  Congress  can      apply  international  law,  would  permit  this  "merits   m    any    case    in    which    the    act   of 

country    to    contribute    to    the    progressive  State  Is  contrary  to  International  law." 

development  of  International   law  through-  Sec.  4.  Application  or  International  Law 


take  another  action  that  ultimately  may 


^.1   _.j»i« 
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of  1981).  and  the  graveslte.  An  Interpretive 
visitor  center  would  be  developed,  possibly  as 
part  of  the  Center  for  Social  Change  complex. 

Cooperative  agreements  with  the  center 
would  be  negotiated  to  allow  use  of  Its  fa- 
cilities for  audiovisual  presentations  and  pos- 
sibly as  a  staging  area  for  tours  throughout 
the  national  historic  site.  Interpretation  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr..  Memorial  would 
be  principally  the  responsibility  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  Security  and  law  en- 
forcement services  throughout  the  site  would 
be  provided  as  authorized  by  law. 

Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr  .  National  Historic  Site,  au- 
thority would  be  provided  to  acquire  through 
lease,  purchase,  exchange  or  donation,  all 
properties  or  Interests  therein  to  preserve  the 
neighborhood  surrounding  Dr  King's  birth- 
place. Property  maintained  In  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  historic  area  would  not, 
be  acquired  unless  necessary  for  preserva- 
tion. Interpretation  and  administration  of 
the  historic  area.  Land  acquisition  will  at- 
tempt to  minimize  the  dislocation  of  area 
residents,  and  shall  be  conducted  In  a  man- 
ner which  will  encourage  restoration  and 
preservation  by  Individuals  and  groups  other 
than  the  Federal  Government.  Management 
shall  encourage  preservation  through  the 
adaptive  use  of  historic  structures,  negotia- 
tion of  cooperative  agreements  for  technical 
and  other  assistance  and  the  use  of  facade 
easements  as  alternatives  to  Federal  acquisi- 
tion. 

While  the  key  sites,  such  as  the  King 
birthplace  need  not  be  acquired,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  retain  the  right  of 
first  refusal  on  any  property  owned  by  the 
King  family  or  the  Center  for  Social  Change 
that  becomes  available  for  purchase.  Con- 
sistent with  law  and  Administration  policy, 
no  Federal  funds  would  be  used  for  the 
operation,  maintenance,  or  rehabilitation  of 
any  active  churches  within  the  historic  site. 

Within  the  greater  vicinity  of  the  national 
historic  site,  there  would  be  authorized  for 
establishment  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
Preservation  District  comprising  properties 
within  the  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  Historic 
District  As  within  the  boundary  of  the  na- 
tional historic  site,  authority  would  be  pro- 
vided to  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
with  property  owners  for  the  Improvement, 
restoration,  and  interpretation  of  significant 
or  outstanding  cultural  or  historical  prop- 
erties. In  return  of  assurance  of  reasonable 
public  access  and  guarantees  that  no  modi- 
fication of  the  affected  property  will  occur 
without  mutual  consent.  Unlike  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  National  Historic  Site.  Fed- 
eral acquisition  would  not  be  authorized 
within  the  preservation  district.  It  Is  antic- 
ipated that  work  within  the  historic  site 
win  provide  a  stimulus  for  the  surrounding 
preservation  district. 

To  assist  In  the  execution  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  there  Is  to  be  established  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  Advlsor>-  Commission  con- 
sisting of  nine  members,  including  Mrs 
Coretta  Scott  King,  or  other  appropriate 
family  members,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service  The  Commission  shall 
advise  on  matters  affecting  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  national 
historic  site  and  the  preservation  district, 
including  the  coasummatlon  of  cooperative 
agreements,  the  interpretation  of  properties, 
and  the  use  and  appreciation  of  the  historic 
site  and  adjoining  preservation  district.  The 
Commission  will  serve  for  a  period  of  ten 
yesLrs 

The  projected  land  acquisition  cost  for  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  .  National  Historic 
Site  would  total  »3  5  million  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  23  5  acres  of  the  site 
were  acquired  In  fee  title  Development  costs 
over  the  next  five  years  are  estimated  at 
$920,000.  Operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses for  the  same  period  will  total  approxi- 


mately $3,480,000.  Visitor  use  Is  expected  to 
rise  over  the  next  five  years  from  the  present 
250,000  to  between  500.000  and  750.000 
persons. 

The  concepts  embodied  in  this  legislation 
have  been  developed  In  conjunction  with  the 
King  family  and  the  Center  for  Social  Change 
The  proposed  legislation  also  has  the  support 
of  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Establishment  of  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National  Historic 
Site  through  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  a  fitting  National  tribute  to  the 
■work  of  a  great  American. 

The  OfHce  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus. 

SecTetary.% 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  2631.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  clarify  the  authority  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
provide  assistance  to  small  businesses 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
but  domiciled  outside  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business. 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  bill  today  that  will  author- 
ize the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  provide  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
small  businesses  that  are  owned  by  U.S 
citizens  but  which  are  domiciled  abroad 
and  are  engaged  in  activities  that  en- 
hance U.S.  exports.  This  will  give  US 
exporters  abroad  the  same  access  to  SBA 
programs  that  domestic  small  businesses 
currently  enjoy. 

I  think  this  will  significantly  expand 
exports  by  American  small  businesses 
and  help  improve  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 

It  Is  well  known  that  American  small 
businesses  are  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology  and  produce  goods  that  are 
highly  irmovative  and  competitive.  In 
many  industries,  the  role  played  by  small 
businesses  generates  the  innovative, 
high-technology  products  that  would 
compete  very  successfully  in  foreign 
markets,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
itself. 

But  all  too  often  we  lose  these  foreign 
markets  because  innovate  small  busi- 
nesses simply  find  it  too  difficult  to  crack 
them.  They  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
establish  worldwide  sales  and  service 
organizations,  as  larger  corporations  do. 
They  do  not  have  access  to  financing  on 
world  markets. 

Small  business  exports  depend  on  a 
coterie  of  U.S.  entrepreneurs  who  have 
set  up  businesses  in  a  variety  of  foreign 
countries  and  who  act  as  manufacturers 
representatives  or  wholesalers  for  U.S. 
producers,  and  who  develop  foreign  mar- 
kets for  U.S.  goods  These  individual  en- 
trepreneurs abroad  are  experts  on  what 
goods  and  services  may  be  most  appro- 
priate for  the  countries  in  which  they 
reside,  but  as  Americans  their  natural 
proclivity  is  to  turn  to  the  United  States, 
and  to  American  small  businesses  in  par- 
ticular, for  these  goods  and  services. 
Many  of  these  traders  have  been  very 
successful  and  contribute  significantly 
to  American  exporting. 

For  example,  one  American  trader  in 
Japan  accounts  for  over  $20  million  in 


exports  of  paper  pulp  a  year  from  the 
United  States.  He  also  accounts  for  $5 
million  yearly  in  measuring  devices. 

An  American  importer  in  Hong  Kong 
has  introduced  many  American  products 
into  that  market,  such  as  "Best  Test 
Rubber  Cement  and  Champion  Paper." 

An  American  in  Australia  started  his 
own  business  in  1957  and  is  now  a  large 
factor  in  importing  pneumatic  tools, 
heavy  earth-moving  spare  parts,  and 
tractors.  He  is  manufacturing  repre- 
sentative for  a  dozen  American  com- 
panies, including  Aero-quip  and  Shur- 
line. 

An  American  trader  in  Tokyo  imports 
to  Japan.  Korea,  and  Taiwan  such  Amer- 
ican products  as  LCD  displays,  LED 
digits,  glass  tubes,  wood  grain  vinyl,  and 
other  products  from  American  com- 
panies. 

But.  according  to  spokesmen  for  these 
American  businessmen,  they  are  limited 
in  their  abihty  to  generate  new  markets 
for  American  products  because  they 
do  not  have  access  to  adequate  financ- 
ing. Foreign  banks  are  not  interested  in 
making  loans  to  U.S.  small  businesses, 
even  though  they  may  be  located  in  their 
countries.  Branches  abroad  of  U.S. 
banks  deal  exclusively  in  the  wholesale 
money  market  and  are  not  equipped  to 
make  loans  to  U.S.  small  businesses. 
Furthermore,  U.S.  banks  prefer  to  lend 
to  domestic  businesses  because  the  loans 
can  be  guaranteed  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration. 

By  letting  SBA  guarantee  loans  to 
U.S.  businesses  in  the  export  business 
abroad,  these  businesses  will  find  it  much 
easier  to  obtain  the  financing  they  need 
to  expand  their  markets.  This  will  help 
open  up  new  markets  for  U.S.  exports, 
improve  our  balance  of  payments,  and 
open  up  numerous  job  opportunities  for 
American  workers  in  American  busi- 
nesses that  produce  goods  and  services 
for  export. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2631 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assernbled.  That  section 
2  of  the  Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  The  Administration  shall  provide  the 
assistance  authorized  by  this  Act  with  re- 
spect to  small  business  concerns  which  are 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
which  are  domiciled  outside  the  United 
States,  and  which  are  engaged  In  activities 
which  foster  or  aid  the  export  of  goods  and 
services  produced   in   the   United   States."© 


By   Mr.   MATHIAS    (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Domenici)  ; 
S.  2633.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  bar  of 
the  act  of  state  doctrine  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  merits  in  certain  cases; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

INTERNATIONAL    JUDICIAL     PROTECTION    ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  has  poten- 
tially important  implications  for  the 
American  hostages  who  are  now  being 
held  in  Iran.  Although  all  of  our  efforts 
must  be  centered  on  the  one  powerful 
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frozen  Iranian  assets  to  compensate  the 
hostages.    Eligible   recipients   of    Iran's 


.1^        nl^n 


dent's  policies  and  programs  were  con- 
troversial, there  can  be  no  denial  of  the 


a  project  that,  to  me,  was  less  than  imag- 
inative. I  do  not  say  that  as  a  criticism, 
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objective  of  securing  the  release  of  the 
hostages  unharmed,  we  in  Congress  can 
take  another  action  that  ultimately  may 
help  us  to  deal  with  such  criminal  acts 
in  a  maimer  that  befits  our  long  tradi- 
tion as  a  law-abiding  nation. 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that 
if  one  of  the  many  plundered  victims  of 
Attila  the  Hun  were  able  to  bring  Atilla 
before  the  bar  of  justice  in  a  U.S.  court, 
the  judge  would  probably  dismiss  the 
case.  This  oddity  in  U.S.  jurisprudence 
under  which  Attila  would  have  gotten 
off  scot-free  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
act  of  state  doctrine.  It  prevents  our 
courts  from  hearing  cases  that  allege 
that  a  foreign  government  ofiBcial 
violated  international  law.  We  should 
act  now  to  free  our  courts  from  the  re- 
straints of  this  legal  anachronism. 

A  recent  case  reminded  me  of  this 
anomaly  in  our  courts,  and  strengthened 
my  resolve  to  do  something  about  it.  The 
case  was  brought  by  Dr.  Joel  Filartiga. 
the  father  of  a  boy  who  allegedly  had 
been  tortured,  then  murdered,  by  a  police 
officer  in  Paraguay.  By  chance,  the  offi- 
cer had  moved  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  bereaved  father  brought  suit  against 
him  in  New  York  for  violating  his  son's 
human  rights.  The  statute  under  which 
Dr.  Filartiga  brought  his  suit  gives  U.S. 
courts  jurisdiction  over  cases  brought  by 
ahens  alleging  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.  Under  the  act  of  state  doc- 
trine, however,  U.S.  courts  will  not  "sit 
in  judgment"  on  the  act  of  a  foreign 
government  or  ofBcial.  Dr.  F^lartiga's 
case  could  be  dismissed,  even  if  the  court 
has  the  power  to  hear  it. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  try  the  case  of 
the  Paraguayan  officer  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Besides  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  judges  sitting  in  New  York  will 
also  need  to  consider  close  questions  of 
whether  the  statute  on  which  the  suit 
is  based  actually  does  give  the  court  the 
power  to  hear  human  rights  cases  such 
as  the  Filartiga  case.  They  will  need  to 
debate  issues  of  foreign  sovereign  immu- 
nity. These  are  the  kinds  of  issues  our 
courts  wrestle  with  every  day. 

To  insure  that  this  is  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
dismissals  by  reflex  under  the  act  of 
state  doctrine.  Senator  Domenici  and  I 
now  introduce  a  bill  that  directs  judges 
to  decide  cases  before  their  courts  ac- 
cording to  the  relevant,law.  We  call  this 
bill  the  International  Judicial  Protection 
Act.  and  it  should  put  our  courts  in  step 
with  the  courts  of  advanced  legal  sys- 
tems around  the  world.  It  would  permit 
the  United  States,  to  the  limited  extent 
possible  in  our  legal  system,  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  and  application 
of  international  law.  A  barricade  across 
the  courtroom  door  is  no  way  to  dispose 
of  litigants  who  have  the  right  to  be 
inside. 

The  world  that  crowds  in  on  us  from 
all  directions  today  is  one  in  which  some, 
governments  exploit  helpless  aliens,  and 
issue  discriminatory  expropriation  de- 
crees. In  a  letter  to  me  dated  January  8. 
1980,  Prof.  Don  Wallace.  Jr.,  of  George- 
town's International  Law  Institute 
wrote ; 

The  enactment  of  a  blU  that  would  limit 
the  act   of  state   doctrine,   and  enable  the 


courts  of  the  United  States  to  declare  and 
apply  International  law,  would  permit  this 
country  to  contribute  to  the  progressive 
development  of  International  law  through- 
out the  world. 

Such  a  demonstration  is  by  now  long 
overdue.  The  alternative  might  be  a  sad 
spectacle,  where  U.S.  courts,  by  their 
very  abstention,  encourage  violations  of 
human  rights  and  international  law.  The 
time  has  come  to  deal  with  the  out- 
moded act  of  state  doctrine.  This  con- 
fused doctrine  of  judicial  abstention 
does  harm  to  us  as  a  nation,  and  it  does 
harm  to  the  individual  men  and  women 
who  are  denied  redress  in  our  courts. 
America  prides  itself  on  being  a  country 
ruled  by  the  law,  where  equal  justice 
under  law  is  available  to  all.  We  praise 
our  independent  judiciary  for  its  ren- 
ditions of  just  decisions  untainted  by 
political  influences.  I  find  it  ironic  that 
by  shirking  a  responsibility  taken  on  by 
other  judiciaries  around  the  world,  U.S. 
courts  announce  that  they  will  take  no 
part  in  the  development  or  application 
of  international  law. 

America  today  is  seen  drawing  back 
from  active  participation  in  a  world  of 
open  borders  and  global  markets  that 
we  helped  create.  The  United  States  is 
alone  among  those  nations  with  ad- 
vanced legal  systems  in  adhering  to  this 
version  of  the  act  of  state  doctrine.  Hav- 
ing adopted  a  practice  with  roots  in  1 7th 
century  England,  our  courts  have  not 
adapted  it  to  20th  century  America.  They 
have,  perhaps  unwittingly,  disputed  Mr. 
Justice  Frankfurter's  statement  that  "no 
court  can  make  time  stand  still. '  We  in 
Congress  can  free  our  courts  from  their 
self-imposed  harness,  and  allow  them  to 
apply  their  wisdom  and  justice  to  con- 
troversies that  need  adjudication.  It  will 
harmonize  our  practice  with  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S.  2633 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrress  assembled. 

SECTION    1.    SHORT    TnXE. 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Inter- 
national Jiidlcial  Protection  Act." 
Sec.  2.  FiNMNOs  AKD  Declaration  or  Pur- 
pose. 

The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that  the 
act  of  state  doctrine  should  not  be  Invoked 
to  preclude  the  application  of  international 
law.  Including  international  law  concerning 
the  protection  of  persons  and  property;  and 
that  the  act  of  state  doctrine  is  conceptual- 
ly and  legally  separate  and  distinct  from 
the  defense  of  "foreign  sovereign  compul- 
sion." The  Congress  further  declares  that 
It  Is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  this  Act 
to  eliminate  any  bar  of  the  act  of  state 
doctrine  to  the  application  of  international 
law  In  the  determination  of  the  merits  of 
any  case. 

Sic.  3.  Restrictions  on  the  Act  or  State 
Doctrine. 

Title  28.  Chapter  ill.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  Section  1666 
the  following  new  section : 

"Section  1657.  Elimination  of  the  act  of 
state  doctrine  In  certain  cases. 

No  court  In  the  United  States  shall  decline 
on  the  ground  of  the  federal  act  of  state 


doctrine  to  make  a  determination  on  the 
merits   In    any    case    In    which    the    act    of 
State  Is  contrary  to  Intematlon&l  law  " 
Sbc.  4.  Application  or  Intcknational  Law. 

(a)  For  purposes  of  this  section.  Interna- 
tional law  shall  mean  the  law  referred  to  In 
Article  38  of  the  Statute  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  as  further  refined  by  such 
acts  of  Congress  heretofore  or  hereafter 
adopted  to  clarify  principles  of  International 
law  to  be  applied  to  U.S.  courts,  administra- 
tive bodies,  and  executive  offlcers. 

(b)  In  any  case  Involving  a  violation  of 
international  law  by  a  foreign  state  with  re- 
spect to  the  personal,  property,  or  contrac- 
tual rights  of  a  person  not  a  national  of  that 
state,  courts  In  the  United  States  In  deciding 
such  cases  shall  apply  principles  and  niles 
of  International  law 

Sec.  5.  Foreign  Sovereign  Compulsion  De- 
fense. 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
modify  the  foreign  sovereign  compulsion  de- 
fense, which  shall  continue  to  remain  fully 
available  in  U.S.  courts. 

Sec.    6     Repeal    or    Other    Act:    ErrEcnvE 
Date. 

(a)  Effective  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Section  620(e)  (2)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (Title 
22,  Chapter  32,  Section  2370(e)(2))  Is  re- 
pealed. 

lb)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be- 
come effective  on  the  date  of  its  enactment 
and  shall  apply  to  all  cases  where  a  final 
judgment  has  not  been  rendered. • 


By    Mr.    BENTSEN    <for    himself 

and  Mr.  Nunn)  : 
S.  2634.  A  bill  to  provide  for  making 
payments  to  certain  citizens  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  held  hostage 
in  Iran,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

hostage  compensation  act 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  un- 
fortunate and  tragic  events  in  Iran  dur- 
ing the  past  6  months,  culminating  in 
the  aborted  rescue  attempt  last  Thurs- 
day, have  brought  anguish  and  a  sense 
of  despair  to  all  Americans,  as  surely  as 
it  has  brought  no  relief  for  the  hostages. 
Their  reported  dispersion  to  several 
holding  points  throughout  Iran  must  add 
greatly  to  their  despair  and  discourage- 
ment. 

The  hostages  are  innocent  victims  of 
ivents  totally  out  of  their  hands.  While 
fulfilling  their  duties  as  public  servants, 
they  were  literally  swept  up  m  a  tide  of 
Islamic  indictment.  The  burden  they 
shoulder  obviously  goes  far  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  They  are.  in  effect,  prisoners 
01  war,  although  most  of  them  are  not 
military  personnel,  but  civilians.  The 
fact,  as  reports  from  visitors  have  at- 
tested, that  the  hostages  can  remain 
reasonably  stable  throughout  this  long 
period  is  remarkable  and  a  tribute  to 
their  bravery  and  determination  to  see 
this  episode  through  to  its  rightful  con- 
clusion. 

We  in  America  should  remain  strongly 
committed  to  doing  everything  we  can 
to  free  the  hostages.  It  is  not  only  a  mat- 
ter of  utmost  national  concern  and  duty, 
but  it  involves  the  maintenance  and 
strengthening  of  our  national  security. 
With  this  in  mind  I  submit  that  one 
means  of  increasing  the  pressure  on  the 
Iranian  Government  and  militants  and, 
at  the  same  time,  give  some  degree  of 
comfort  to  the  hostages  and  those  most 
intimately  associated  with  their  fate — 
their  famihes — is  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
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ing  to  fear  but  fear  itself  and  infused 
us  with  confidence  so  that  we  could  rise 


LINGS)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
938.  a  bill  to  revise  section  1  of  the  Clay- 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.   Stevens,   the 
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frozen  Iranian  assets  to  compensate  the 
hostages.  Eligible  recipients  of  Iran's 
money  would  also  include  families  of 
those  brave  and  dedicated  servicemen 
who  died  while  attempting  last  week  to 
release  the  hostages  from  captivity. 

On  behalf  of  Senator  Nunn  and  my- 
self, Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  in- 
troduce at  this  time  the  "Hostage  Com- 
pensation Act."  Its  purpose  would  be  to 
compensate  in  a  fair  and  just  meinner 
hostages  by  using  Iranian  funds  held  in 
this  country.  In  this  manner  it  would 
put  financial  pressure  on  Iran;  coupled 
with  decreased  oil  earnings  this  should 
put  increasingly  effective  strain  on  Iran's 
budget.  The  bill  would  be  designed  to  in- 
crease compensation  after  t)emg  signed 
into  law.  thereby  sending  the  Iranians  a 
message  that  any  further  delay  in  the 
release  of  the  hostage  hurts  them  even 
more.  Our  budget  is  not  strained  m  the 
least;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  bUl  pro- 
vides that  any  excess  would  be  returned 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Briefly,  this  bill  works  like  this: 

A  fund  IS  established  under  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  contaimng  $1  bil- 
hon  in  blocked  Iranian  funds.  Each  hos- 
tage and  other  U.S.  citizens  detained 
in  Iran — thus  covering  any  of  those 
who  are  hiding  in  that  country — 
shall  receive  $200  daily  from  the  fund 
from  the  date  of  capture  through  the 
effective  date  of  the  act.  For  any  period 
of  time  sifter  the  effective  date  of  the 
act,  they  shall  receive  $500  daily  for  each 
day  they  are  held.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  pay  a  sum.  to  be  set  by 
the  President,  from  the  fund  to  the  fam- 
ily or  estate  of  U.S.  mihtary  personnel 
killed  while  on  duties  related  to  the  hos- 
tage situation.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  also  make  payments  from 
the  fund  to  offset  Federal  agency  outlays 
related  to  the  hostage  situation.  And  all 
funds  left  over  from  such  payments  shall 
go  into  the  Treasury's  general  revenues 
after  deducting  administrative  costs  for 
the  funds. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Nunn,  I  welcome  any  of  my  colleagues 
tosuport  this  bill.* 

I 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD   'for  himself. 
Mr.    Baxer.    Mr.    Inouye.    Mr. 
Jackson,       Mr.       Levin,       Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr    Pryor,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  Mr.  Stevenson  ' : 
S.J.  Res.  170.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  direct  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  construction  of  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  for 
other  purposes:    to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

PRANKHN  DELA.VO  ROOSEVILT  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  Senate's  recess  for  the  Easter  holi- 
day, the  American  public  paid  tribute  to 
former  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  upon  the  35  th  anniversarv  of 
his  death  on  April  12,  1945.  after  begin- 
ning his  fourth  term  in  office.  The 
American  people  truly  felt  a  deep  loss 
at  the  death  of  this  charismatic  leader, 
who  served  as  President  longer  than  any 
other  Individual  who  had  held  that  office. 
Although   many   of   the  former  Presi- 


dent's policies  and  programs  were  con- 
troversial, there  can  be  no  denial  of  the 
fact  that  his  leadership  was  vital  in  guid- 
ing this  country  through  various  crises 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's.  Although  we 
pay  tribute  to  this  great  man  every  April, 
it  is  flitting  that  we  honor  him  all  year 
long.  Today,  I  am  submitting  a  resolu- 
tion, first  proposed  in  the  95th  Congress, 
to  authorize  commencement  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  in  West  Potomac  Park  be- 
side the  Tidal  Basin  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  importance  of  the  construction  of 
this  memorial  goes  beyond  party  ties  or 
political  philosophies.  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
not  my  jjarty's  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, nor  were  our  political  philoso- 
phies in  agreement.  My  earliest  political 
experiences  were  those  of  opposing  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  election.  In  fact,  as  a  fourth 
grader.  I  was  initiated  into  politics  as  a 
member  of  a  class  seeking  the  reelection 
of  President  Hoover.  Four  years  later,  in 
my  first  gambling  venture.  I  suffered  a 
betting  loss  of  six  milkshakes  because  of 
my  support  of  Alf  Landon.  My  first  poht- 
ical  party  office  was  the  chairmanship 
of  the  young  Republicans  for  Wendell 
Willkie  in  1940.  and  I  cast  my  first  vote 
for  President  for  Thomas  Dewey  in  1944. 

Although  I  was  on  the  other  side  of 
the  fence  pohtically  from  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
I  still  remember  the  great  thrill  that 
I  felt  when,  as  a  midshipman  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  conversation  with 
the  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
while  traveling  on  a  train  from  New  York 
City  to  Poughkeepsie.  My  memories  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  from  that  meeting,  as 
well  as  various  other  occasions  when,  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Oregon.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  welcome  her  to  our 
State,  are  of  a  very  gracious  and  magnifi- 
cent woman.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
come  to  know  and  to  hold  in  respect 
each  of  the  children  of  the  former  Pres- 
ident, as  well  as  his  grandchildren. 

Moreover.  I  think  that  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  along  with  the  Ameri- 
can public,  regardless  of  our  political 
philosophy  or  persuasion,  recognize  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  occupied  a  very  important 
place  in  our  life  in  leading  the  country 
through  many  crises,  from  depression 
through  war. 

As  a  member  of  the  Roosevelt  Memori- 
al Commission  (which  is  probably  the 
longest  existing  Commission  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  this  Nation*, 
I  was  involved  in  the  process  that  at 
long  last  resulted  in  a  decision  concern- 
ing an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  late 
President.  Since  the  Commission  was  es- 
tablished in  1955.  It  has  labored  under 
the  excellent  leadership  of  the  Honor- 
able Eugene  Keogh.  the  former  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York.  Mr.  James 
Rowe.  a  long  time  personal  friend  and 
associate  of  the  late  President,  has  also 
piven  greflt  amounts  of  time  to  h's  work 
on  the  Commission.  While  I  mention 
only  these  two  individuals.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  everv  member  of  the  Com- 
mission has  worked  diligently  toward 
achieving  this  milestone  in  its  work. 

After  joining  the  Commission  in  1971. 
I  became  convinced  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  resigned  itself  to  a  program  and 


a  project  that,  to  me.  was  less  than  imag- 
mative.  I  do  not  say  that  as  a  criticism, 
but  only  as  an  observation.  I.  therefore, 
suggested  an  approach  with  which  we 
had  had  success  in  developing  the  Port- 
land Civic  Center  in  Portland,  Oreg.  Af- 
ter screening  many  firms  across  the 
Nation,  seven  were  selected  to  submit 
conceptual  plans.  In  1975,  the  firm  of 
Lawrence  Halprin  and  Associates,  the 
same  firm  that  had  created  the  marvel- 
ous center  in  the  city  of  Portland,  was 
chosen  to  design  the  memorial.  I  might 
say  that  this  organization  certainly  has 
worked  well  with  the  Commission  and 
with  the  several  departments  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Government  whose 
counsel  and  advice  we  have  sought.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  provided  in- 
valuable assistance,  and  advice  or  ap- 
proval has  been  received  at  various  dif- 
ferent points  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  National  Capitol 
Planning  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

The  design  approved  by  the  Memorial 
Commission  is  not  a  building  from  which 
visitors  will  stand  apart,  but  a  memorial 
park  which  reaches  out  and  involves  the 
people:  symbolic  of  the  personality  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  man  always  in- 
volved and  concerned  with  the  people. 
Water  is  a  central  part  of  the  design, 
symbolizing  the  importance  of  water  in 
FDR's  life;  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  his  illness  with  polio, 
and  in  the  Warm  Springs.  Ga.  experi- 
ence with  water  therapy.  Roosevelt's  in- 
terest in  conserving  natural  resources 
is  symbohzed  by  the  many  plantings 
throughout  the  memorial.  In  addition,  it 
will  contain,  in  sculpture  and  inscription, 
representations  of  his  most  important 
contributions  as  President. 

In  sponsoring  this  resolution,  I  am 
joined  by  Senator  Baker,  Senator  In- 
ouYE.  Senator  Jackson.  Senator  Levin. 
Senator  Mathias.  Senator  Pryor.  Sena- 
tor Randolph,  and  Senator  Stevenson. 

It  is  our  hope  that  all  Members  of 
this  body  will  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  memorial.  This  is  not  a  partisan 
matter,  nor  is  it  an  attempt  to  vindicate 
all  of  the  policies  and  actions  of  the  late 
President.  Instead,  the  construction  of 
this  memorial  would  recognize  the  place 
in  American  history  held  by  Franklin 
Roosevelt.  His  imprint  upon  our  Nation 
has  been  equal  to  that  of  our  greatest 
leaders  and  is  deserving  of  appreciation 
by  all.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  proposed  memorial  as  a  continuing 
part  of  our  awareness  of  our  American 
heritage. 

I  take  great  pleasure  and  honor,  as  a 
member  of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission,  in  submitting 
this  resolution  for  the  establishment  and 
the  construction  of  the  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Hatfield  to  author- 
ize the  construction  of  a  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  Memorial. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  elected 
to  the  Presidency  in  1932  when  our  Na- 
tion and  the  world  were  in  the  depths 
of  the  greatest  depression  in  recorded 
history.  He  taught  us  that  we  had  noth- 
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That  the  Congress  did  not  consider  for   our   future   leaders    by   supporting  has  worked  diligently  on  that  particular 

physical  education  equipment  eligible  for  public  speaking  and  debate  in  the  high  legislation.  In  hurried  progress  to  com- 

funding  is  clearly  stated  in  House  Re-  schools  of  our  great  Nation.  No  one  can  plete  the  processing  of  the  bill  throueh 
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Ing  to  fear  but  fear  itself  and  infused 
us  with  confidence  so  that  we  could  rise 
from  the  depths  of  dispair  to  lead  the 
world  and  our  Nation  to  an  unparalleled 
prosperity.  His  legislative  programs  were 
so  innovative  that  most  contemporary 
measures  seek  merely  to  modify  or  extend 
programs  that  were  introduced  during 
his  administration. 

In  the  light  of  his  singular  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  our  Nation, 
it  is  incomprehensible  that  no  suitable 
monument  has  yet  been  erected  in  our 
Nation's  Capital.  We  have  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  the  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson memorials,  the  Theodore  Roose- 
velt and  Kennedy  memorials,  and  me- 
morials to  other  great  Americans. 
Nevertheless.  I  can  search  in  vain  in 
our  Nation's  Capital  for  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  remind  us  of  the  incomparable 
contributions  of  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  men  who  helped  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy and  who  brought  us  to  the  success- 
ful completion  of  a  world  war  against 
totalitarian  tyranny.  He  was  also  the 
person  who  served  us  as  President  longer 
than  any  other. 

Mr.  President,  recently  I  was  in  Lon- 
don with  a  group  of  our  colleagues.  Sen- 
ator Pryor  and  his  wife,  my  wife,  both 
named  Barbara,  and  I  went  to  visit  the 
Roosevelt  memorial.  I  believe  in  Gros- 
venor  Square  in  London.  We  placed  some 
flowers  at  the  foot  of  the  statute  and 
talked  to  each  other  about  the  shame 
that  no  suitable  memorial  exists  in  our 
owTi  Capital  for  this  great  American.  We 
decided  that  day  that  we  would  try  to 
do  something  to  correct  that. 

We  came  back  and  spoke  with  a  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  and  found  out  that 
Senator  Hatfield  had  indeed  taken  an 
interest  in  this  matter  and  was  intend- 
ing to  introduce  a  bill. 

I  know  that  Senator  Pryor  is  one  of 
the  cosponsors  of  this  bill  today,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  join  with  him  and  others 
in  cosponsoring  Senator  Hatfield's  bill. 

It  is  said  that  these  monuments  to 
our  past  are  expensive.  I  say  that  they 
pay  for  themselves  in  the  pride  that 
they  engender  and  in  the  courage  that 
they  give  us  to  believe  that  we  can  over- 
come our  fears  and  our  divisions. 

I  am  also  aware  that  President  Roose- 
velt requested  that  there  not  be  a  me- 
morial built  after  him.  He  wanted  a  very 
simple  tablet  or  stone  somewhere  in  the 
city.  In  this  regard.  I  think  he  was 
wrong.  I  think  that  President  Lincoln, 
if  he  had  been  asked,  would  have  been 
aghast  at  the  idea  that  a  large  monu- 
ment would  be  built  to  him  with  a  sculp- 
ture 10  or  20  times  life  size.  This  is  very 
much  unlike  President  Lincoln.  Yet  I 
think  that  that  memorial  has  made  an 
inestimable  contribution  to  the  life  of 
this  country. 

I  hope  that  we  shall  do  at  long  last 
the  right  thing— not  exactly  what  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  wanted  and  not  the  things 
which  is  the  least  expensive,  but  the 
thing  which  is  most  appropriate  for  our 
history. 


ADDITIONAL   COSPONSORS 

S.    938 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 


LiNGS)   was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
938.  a  bill  to  revise  section  1  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543  a  bill 
relating  to  tax  treatment  of  qualified 
dividend  reinvestment  plans. 

S.    1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan  > 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1843.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  Federal  support  and 
stimulation  of  State,  local,  and  commu- 
nity activities  to  prevent  domestic  vio- 
lence and  provide  immediate  shelter  and 
other  assistance  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  pertaining  to  do- 
mestic violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S      2112 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt  I .  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon'  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  i  Mr.  Hatch  i  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2112,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Surface  Mining  Control  and  Recla- 
mation Act  of  1977  relating  to  maps  and 
plans  of  lands  to  be  mined. 

S.    2392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  >  Mrs.  Kassebaum  i  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon  > .  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Boreni. 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr  Gold- 
water  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
•  Mr.  Tower  1  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2392.  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Federal 
requirement  of  incremental  pricing  un- 
der the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978. 

S.     2SS6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  iMr.  Bayh  >  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2586.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  for  repayment  of  the  oil  import 
fee  in  the  case  of  certain  uses  of  gasoline. 

SENATE    JOINT   SfSOLtmON    119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pell  i  . 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Sten- 
Nisi.  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Robert  C.  Bvrdi  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
119.  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc. 
to  erect  a  memorial. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Ford'  was 
added  as  a  cosjxjnsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  21  through 
27,  1980,  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week". 

SENATE   RESOLtmON    4  06 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eacleton,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
Hollings)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  406.  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  need  of  farmers  for  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions. 


SENATZ   RESOLUTION   407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanesi  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  were  Eidded  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  407.  a  resoluticm  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
offer  its  congratulations  to  Americans 
who  participated  in  the  2nd  Olympic 
winter  games  for  the  physically  handi- 
capped in  Geilo.  Norway. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
91— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  OF  DISAP- 
PROVAL OF  REGULATIONS  RE- 
LATING TO  GRANTS  TO  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources : 

S.  Con.  Rxs.  91 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  flnaj 
regulations  submitted  to  the  Congress  1980 
pertaining  to  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  educational  Improvement,  re- 
sources, and  support  authorized  under  ti- 
tle IV  of  the  Elementan,'  and  Secondary 
Eklucatlon  Act  of  1965.  are  disapproved  by 
the  Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  431(d)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  reg- 
ulations are  Inconsistent  with  the  laws  and 
are  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion to  be  modified  or  other  wise  disposed 
of  as  provided  In  section  431(e)  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Education   Provisions   Act. 

•  Mr  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submittirig  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  title  IV  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act — Educational  Improvement,  Re- 
sources, and  Support  Authority  to  dis- 
approve regulations  which  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 431 'd I  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

The  question  at  issue  concerns  the 
definition  of  "instructional  equipment" 
eligible  for  support  contained  in  section 
134.4  of  the  regulations  This  definition 
allows  the  purchase  of  physical  educa- 
tion equipment  with  funds  appropriated 
under  title  rV-B  of  the  act. 

Section  421  of  the  act  authorizes 
funds — 

( 1 )  for  the  acquisition  of  school  library 
resources,  textbooks,  and  other  printed  and 
published  instructional  materials  for  the  use 
of  children  and  teachers  In  public  and  pri- 
vate elemeoitarj-  and  secondary  schools  which 
shtHl  be  used  for  InstructlonAl  purposes 
only:  and 

(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  Instructional 
equipment  and  materials  suitable  for  use  In 
providing  education  in  academic  subjects  tor 
use  by  children  and  teachers  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  which  shall  be  used 
for  instructional  purposes  only  (Etaphasis 
added.) 

Thus,  any  equipment  authorized  by 
the  law  must  not  only  be  used  for  in- 
structional purposes  but  also  be  related 
to  an  Eicademic  subject  offered  by  the 
school.  While  the  regulations  deal  with 
the  instructional  nature  of  ph>'sical  edu- 
cation programs,  they  do  not  address  the 
question  of  whether  physical  education 
is  generally  considered  an  academic 
subject. 
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situation  giving  rise  to  this  criminal  act. 
at  any  level  of  our  Federal  system.  That 
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slon  Central  Valley  project.  California,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  2111.  to  extend  the  service  area  for  the 
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That  the  Congress  did  not  consider 
physical  education  equipment  eligible  for 
funding  is  clearly  stated  in  House  Re- 
port No.  95-1137  (95th  Cong..  2d  Sesfi.>. 
That  report  draws  a  clear  distinction 
between  materials  eligible  to  be  pur- 
chased under  .subsection  1 1 »  of  section 
421  and  equipment  of  a  nonacademic 
nature  which  would  not  be  eligible  under 
subsection  <2)  : 

Altbough  acquisition  of  materials  designed 
to  Impart  knowledge  relating  to  music  edu- 
cation or  physical  education  could  he  viewed 
as  acceptable  uses  of  IV-B  funds,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  view  band  Instruments  or 
gym  mats  and  parallel  bars  as  acceptable 
uses  of  these  funds. 

The  proposed  regulation  allows  for  the 
purchase  of  band  instniments  which  are 
used  in  an  instructional  program.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  this  interpretation,  since 
the  definition  of  "academic  subjects' 
specifically  includes  reference  to  the  arts. 
However,  I  believe  that  inclusion  of  phy- 
sical education  equipment  is  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  the  law  and  of  congressional 
intent. 

I  therefore  propose  that  the  Congress 
disapprove  the  regulation  and  return  it 
to  the  Commissioner  for  amendment  to 
comply  with  the  law.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  414— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  COM- 
MENDING THE  NATIONAL  FOREN- 
SIC LEAGUE  ON  ITS  GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY  TOURNAMENT 

Mr.  STEWART  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary : 
S.  Res.  414 

Whereas  June  1980  will  mark  the  50th  An- 
niversary of  the  National  Forensic  League; 

Whereas  the  League  has  over  500,000  mem- 
bers Including  several  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives; and 

Whereas  the  Oolden  Anniversary  Tourna- 
ment of  the  League  to  be  held  In  HuntsvUle. 
Alabama,  during  the  week  of  June  15.  1980. 
will  be  attended  by  about  twelve  hundred 
debate  champions  and  their  coaches  repre- 
senting forty-seven  States:  Now,  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  commends  the 
National  Forensic  League  on  its  Oolden 
Anniversary. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
National  Forensic  League.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1925.  this  League  has  made  an 
immeasurable  contribution  to  this 
Nation's  social  and  poUtical  well-being. 
The  more  than  500,000  members  of  the 
National  Forensic  League  represent  some 
of  our  most  outstanding  leaders  and 
some  of  our  most  gifted  young  people. 
Members  of  the  League  include  House 
majority  leader,  Jim  Wright,  and  several 
distinguished  Members  of  this  body  My 
coUeague  from  the  great  State  of  Okla- 
home,  David  Borkn,  is  a  league  member 
Senator  John  Cttlver  and  my  colleague 
from  Alabama,  Senator  Heflin,  are  also 
^^*i??°*^  Forensic  League  members.  In 
addition,  the  hst  of  members  includes 
Governors,  Cabinet  officers,  and  Amer- 
icans from  all  walks  of  life. 

i^^^  T*!i2°^  *^«  National  Forensic 
^^V^  Training  Youth  for  Leader- 
ship.   The  league  provides  this  training 


for  our  future  leaders  by  supporting 
pubhc  speaking  and  debate  in  the  high 
schools  of  our  great  Nation.  No  one  can 
deny  the  importance  of  rational  debate 
in  a  free,  democratic  society.  Ours  is  a 
society  in  which  important  and  passion- 
ate policy  issues  can  be,  and  are.  resolved 
in  a  dispassionate  and  rational  manner. 
The  National  Forensic  League  has  done 
much  in  its  50-year  history  to  perpetuate 
the  skills  and  values  which  have  enabled 
Americans  to  settle  their  differences 
without  bloodshed  or  violence.  These 
values  and  skills  have  contributed  to  the 
continued  vitality  of  our  Republic  and 
have  been  a  safeguard  against  tyranny. 

Rational  debate  and  public  speaking 
are  fundamental  manifestations  of  the 
most  cherished  right  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  right  that  only  a  precious 
few  in  other  countries  may  exercise.  Yet 
it  is  a  right  that  we  Americans  often  take 
for  granted.  This  right  is  the  right  to 
freedom  of  speech,  and  it  is  the  very  cor- 
nerstone of  any  free  society.  The  Na- 
tional Forensic  League  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  championing  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  impressine;  upon  our 
young  people  the  critical  importance  of 
exercising  that  right. 

In  this,  the  golden  ann'versar>'  tour- 
nament of  the  National  Forensic  League, 
I  am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
league  w-U  be  holding  its  tournarrent  in 
Huntsvllle.  Ala.  The  selection  of  Hunts- 
ville  as  the  s-te  for  th's  vpar's  tournament 
is  especially  significant  because  it  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  league 
that  the  tournament  has  been  held  in 
the  Deep  South,  From  June  15  to  June 
20,  more  than  1.200  debating  champions 
and  their  coaches  will  be  coming  to 
Huntsvllle  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  on 
the  best  h*gh  school  debaters  in  this 
country.  Those  who  will  be  comoeting 
have  already  distinguished  themselves  in 
their  respective  States  and  have  shown 
their  skill  and  perseverance  by  reaching 
the  national  competition. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  submitting 
a  resolution  commending  the  National 
Forensic  League  on  the  occasion  of  their 
golden  anniversary  tournament.  This 
resolution  is  but  a  svmbohc  tribute  to  an 
organization  that  has  done  so  much  dur- 
ing its  50-year  history  to  keep  this  coun- 
try free.  I  urge  my  colleaeues  in  this 
body  to  support  this  resolution. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


CRIMINAL  CODE  REFORM  AND  RE- 
VISION ACT  OF  1979 — S.  1722 

AMENDMENT    NO      1724 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1722.  a  blU  to  codify,  revise,  and  re- 
form title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  submit  this  afternoon  an  amendment 
which  I  hope  will  command  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  my  colleagues.  It  con- 
cerns the  Criminal  Code.  S.  1722,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  Our  committee 


has  worked  diligently  on  that  particular 
legislation.  In  hurried  progress  to  com- 
plete the  processing  of  the  bill  through 
the  Judiciary  Committee  prior  to  report- 
ing it  to  the  Senate  something  happened. 
To  paraphrase  it,  "a  funny  thing  hap- 
pened on  the  way  to  this  forum." 

Picture  this  scenario:  A  man  informs 
his  boss  that  unless  the  boss  gives  him 
.$100,000  within  24  hours  he  will  bum 
his  boss'  house  to  the  ground.  Is  there 
any  Member  of  this  body  who  would  be- 
lieve that  such  an  act  should  go  un- 
punished— that  this  would-be  arsonist 
and  extortionist  should  not  go  to  jail?  I 
seriously  doubt  that. 

Now  let  us  just  change  that  scene  just 
a  bit :  This  same  fellow  tells  his  boss  that 
unless  he  grants  that  man  and  his  fellow 
workers  a  $10-an-hour  pay  raise,  they 
will  bum  his  house  to  the  ground.  Would 
not  commonsense  impel  you  to  believe 
that  his  threatened  act  of  arson  also 
constituted  extortion,  and  ought  to  be 
punished  as  such?  I  believe  it  would. 

Unfortunately,  section  1722  of  the  pro- 
posed Criminal  Code  tells  us  that  it 
would  not. 

There  is  no  justification  at  all  for  this 
unwarranted  special  interest  group  ex- 
emption from  the  criminal  laws  of  this 
country.  I  do  not  address  the  issue  of 
being  one  of  "pro-labor"  or  "anti-la- 
bor"— or  "pro-business"  or  "anti-busi- 
ness." There  is  simply  no  reason  to 
exempt  organized  labor  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  extortion  section;  no  more 
reason  than  there  would  be  to  allow  the 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  corporation 
to  threaten  to  burn  down  the  union 
president's  home  unless  the  demanded 
pay  raise  were  immediately  reduced  by 
$5  per  hour.  The  law  must  apply  to  all — 
with  equal  force. 

There  must  be  no  special  interest  group 
exceptions.  Equal  justice  under  law  de- 
mands no  less. 

There  are  those  who  will  insist  that 
these  matters  ought  best  be  left  to  State 
prosecutors — that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ought  not  to  interfere.  To  them  I 
say.  "Why  then  bother  having  a  Federal 
Criminal  Code  at  all?"  With  the  excep- 
tion of  those  peculiarly  "Federal  of- 
fenses." such  as  espionage,  treason,  sab- 
otage, or  counterfeiting,  all  of  the  of- 
fenses delineated  in  this  bill  may,  in 
virtually  all  instances,  be  equally  prose- 
cuted by  State  or  local  authorities. 

There  is  a  twofold  answer  to  that  argu- 
ment. First,  there  is  very  often  an  over- 
riding Federal  interest  in  preventing 
acts  of  extortion  committed  in  the  con- 
text of  labor-management  collective  bar- 
gaining negotiations.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  Landrum-Griffin  Act,  and  the 
record  documented  by  former  Attorney 
General  and  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  in 
his  excellent  book,  "The  Enemy  Within" 
is  sufficient  proof  of  that  need. 

Second,  this  bill  will  inevitably  and 
hopefully  become  a  model  for  the  States 
to  follow  in  any  revisions  of  their  crim- 
inal codes  within  their  own  jurisdictions. 
If  we  were  to  make  a  "special  case"  for 
exempting  unions  from  the  extortion 
laws,  then  it  is  regrettably  possible  that 
the  States  would  follow  our  poor  ex- 
ample— and  there  then  might  be  no  pro- 
tection   for    anyone    involved    in    the 
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situation  giving  rise  to  this  criminal  act, 
at  any  level  of  our  Federal  system.  That 
is  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to  set — 
but  it  is  one  that  I  fear  that  opponents 
of  this  amendment  silently  support,  but 
are  fearful  of  expressing. 

The  argument  will  no  doubt  be  made 
that,  in  the  course  of  virtually  any  type 
of  labor  dispute  that  there  will  be  ran- 
dom acts  of  violence.  Random  acts  of  vio- 
lence are  not  acceptable  during  negotia- 
tions among  Senators  or  other  groups 
within  the  society.  Why  should  they  then 
be  acceptable  acts  of  human  behavior 
during  negotiations  between  labor  and 
management  in  collective  bargaining? 

And  it  makes  absolutely  no  difference 
to  me  whether  that  violent  act  is  initiated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
corporation  or  by  the  union  president. 

However,  I  am  told  by  some  who  are 
»^  allegedly  "better  versed"  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  labor-management  relations  that 
such  violence  is  a  "historic  tradition" — 
and  as  American  as  apple  pie.  Very  well. 
I  do  not  wish  to  chop  down  any  more 
cherry  trees  than  absolutely  essential. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  will  apply 
only  to  13  specific  and  violent  felonies: 

Any  offense  in  violation  of  chapter  16. 
subchapter  A  (homicide  offenses). 

Section  1611  (maiming). 

Section  1613  (aggravated  battery). 

Section  1615  (terrorizing). 

Section  1621  (kidnapping). 

Section  1622  (aggravated  criminal  re- 
straint) . 

Section  1701  (arson). 

Section  1702  (aggravated  property 
destruction) . 

Section  1711  (burglary). 

Section  1712  (criminal  entry). 

Section  1721  (robbery). 

Section  1831  (leading  a  riot). 

An  attempt  or  conspiracy  to  commit 
any  of  these  offenses. 

These  are  extremely  serious  felonies, 
some  of  which  are  punishable  up  to  20 
years  in  prison.  Surely  opponents  of  this 
amendment  cannot  seriously  explain  to 
us  that  these  crimes  such  as  arson  and 
kidnapping  ought  to  be  an  accepted  part 
of  labor- management  relations  in  this 
Nation.  I  cannot  buy  that  one. 

In  order  to  further  assure  that  this 
amendment  does  not  become  a  hindrance 
to  the  orderly  processes  of  collective  bar- 
gaining— which  concept  I  will  always 
support  here,  just  as  I  did  in  my  legisla- 
tive years  in  the  Wyoming  State  Legis- 
lature— it  also  retains  the  current  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  that  requires  that  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Assistant  Attomey 
General  for  the  Criminal  Division  spe- 
cifically approve  an  indictment  filed  un- 
der this  revised  section  1722. 

This  is  the  only  section  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  that  would  have  such  a  "prior 
clearance"  provision,  but  I  am  reluc- 
tantly willing  to  accept  that  condition  as 
a  basis  for  restoring  what  must  surely 
be  perceived  as  a  real  degree  of  fairness 
to  this  bill.  I  trust  that,  on  that  basis, 
there  objectively  ought  not  to  be  serious 
further  opposition  to  its  adoption. 


OSAGE   TRIBE   MINERAL  RIGHTS— 
8.  2407 

AMENDMENT     NO.     17  25 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Pubhc  Works.) 

Mr,  BELLMON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2407,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  acquire,  by  condemnation 
proceedings  or  otherwise,  such  interests 
in  the  oil,  gas,  coal,  or  other  minerals 
owned  by  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians 
needed  for  the  Verdigris  River  and  trib- 
utaries project,  Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
and  the  project  for  the  Shidler  Reser- 
voir, Salt  Creek,  Okla. 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  SECURITY 
ASSISTANCE  AUTHORIZATIONS, 
1981— S.  2423 

AMENDMENTS     NOS.      1726     TKKOUGH      J731 

<  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  i 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  six  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  S. 
2423,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  to  authorize  development 
and  security  assistance  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT     COMMrrTEE     ON     SMALL     BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Small  Business 
Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1980,  on  Mav 
2.  1980. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m.,  in 
room  424  RSOB.« 

SELECT     COMMrrTEE     ON     SMALL     BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
postponed  its  Mav  7,  1980,  full  committee 
hearing  on  the  Impact  of  Government 
Procurements  until  further  notice.* 

SELECT     COMMrrTEE     ON     SMALL     BUSINES.S 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  markup  to  consider  pending  legis- 
lation, including  S.  918. 

The  meeting  will  begin  at  2  p.m.  in 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  on  May  7,  1980.» 

SUBCOMMFTTEE    ON    ENERGY    RESEAitCH    AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  pubhc,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energj-  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  7, 
1980,  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Testimony  is  invited  regarding  the  fol- 
lowing bills  which  are  presently  before 
the  subcommittee. 

The  measures  are: 

H  R  507,  to  authorize  Federal  participation 
in  stream  rectification.  Trinity  River  Divi- 


sion Central  Valley  project.  California,  aod 
for  other  purposes. 

H Jl.  21 1 1 .  to  extend  the  service  area  for  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Canals,  Central  Vallejo 
project.  California. 

S.  2431,  to  amend  the  Emergency  Fund  Act 
(Act  of  June  26.  1948.  62  Stat  1062)  Public 
Law  80-790 

S  2545.  to  authorize  certain  additional 
measures  to  assure  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  of  title  II  of  the  Colorado  River 
Basin  Salinity  Ctontrol  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S  2546,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  design  and  construct  a  gunlte  lin- 
ing on  certain  reaches  of  the  Bessemer  Ditch 
In  the  Vicinity  of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  to  prevent 
or  reduce  seepage  damage  on  adjacent  prop- 
erties. 

S  2616.  to  amend  the  Crooked  River  Project 
Act  of  August  6.  1956.  as  amended. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr 
Russell  R.  Brown,  of  the  committee  staff 
on  extension  202/224-2366.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee,  room  3106, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20510  (attention  Russell  R 
Brown)  .• 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMrrTEE    ON    THE    JTJDICIART 

Mr  EXON.  Mr  President.  I  make  the 
following  requests  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Judiciary  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  2377,  the  Department  of  Justice  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON  ENERGT  AWB  NATURAL  KESOVHCEB 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  consider  legislation 
on  the  potential  for  improved  automobile 
fuel  economy  between  1985  and  1995.  and 
to  markup  S.  1637.  a  bill  to  establish 
competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing  in  favor- 
able areas  within  producing  geologic 
provinces,  and  S.  2332,  a  bill  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  ESi- 
ergy  for  civilian  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Sl'BCOMMrrTEE    ON     ANTrTBUST 

Mr.  EXON  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  heswing  on 
S.  2477.  a  bill  which  provides  for  nwidls- 
crimination  in  Insurance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    SCIENCE.    TCCHNOLOCT    AND 
SPACE 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Science.  Techno!- 
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ogy  and  Space  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science  and  Trans- 


generates  a  coping  mechanism.  ,  .  You 
cannot  extrapolate  any  series  In  which  the 
human    element    Intrudes;    history,    that    Is 


American  Revolution  until  the  ClvU  War, 
a  major  source  of  artificial  lighting  was  the 
whale  oil  lamp.  No  one  shotild  have  needed 
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nation,  rates  rise  and  the  frozen  rate  be- 
comes the  rate  at  which  you  cannot  borrow 
money  to  build  your  botise. 


dared  that  "property  does  become  clothed 
with  a  public  Interest,  when  \ised  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  It  of  public  consequence,  and 


public  to  pay  the  check  for  poorer  service  and 
higher  costs 

Creativltv,  oartlcularlv  the  invention  and 
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ogy  and  Space  Subconunittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  S.  2015.  the  Transportation 
Energy  Efficiency  Act. 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrm  on  commebce.  science,  and 

TRANSPO  STATION 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science  and  Transportation 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  Coastal  Zone  Mjinagement  Act 
authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  May  1.  1980.  to  hold  a  markup 
on  S.  2271,  the  International  Monetary 
Fund;  S.  2423.  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Security  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980:  S.  2422,  International  Financial  In- 
stitutions; and  S.  2588,  legislation  au- 
thorizing appropriations  for  Peace  Corps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE    WHALE    OIL.    CHICKEN,    AND 
ENERGY  SYNDROME 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Americas  ingenuity  and  creativity — to 
say  nothing  of  our  economic  productiv- 
ity— are  being  stifled  by  Federal  regula- 
tions. Regulations  have  become  so  bur- 
densome and  expensive  that  they  are 
literally  depriving  our  Nation  of  its  eco- 
nomic heritage  of  progress  and  growth. 
As  I  was  reflecting  on  this  horrible 
trend,  I  recalled  a  great  speech  delivered 
some  years  ago  by  Walter  B.  Wriston, 
chairman  of  the  First  National  City  Corp. 
I  dug  a  copy  of  Mr.  Wriston's  text  out  of 
my  flies  this  morning,  and  I  want  to 
share  his  thoughtful  comments  with  my 
colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Mr.  Wriston's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Anyone  In  our  society  whose  eyesight  and 
hearing  are  not  totally  Impaired  Is  likely  to 
believe  that  we  are  on  a  collision  course  with 
Doomsday  Certainly  the  energy  shortage  has 
produced  no  scarcity  in  the  rhetoric  of  crisis. 
ConsldertBg  the  amount  of  time  and  space 
devoted  to  predictions  of  Impending  disaster. 
It  would  appear  that  the  media  have  sought 
to  validate  a  variation  on  Oreshams  law 
Bad  news  drives  out  good 

The  compulsion  of  the  media  to  turn  every 
scrap  of  bad  news  into  a  full-blown  crisis 
distorts  our  perspective.  It  neglects  to  remind 
us  that  troubles  may  be  news,  but  they  are 
by  no  means  new.  This  negative  emphasis 
gnores  the  decisive  role  of  human  ingenuity 
LI  .*  society.  One  of  our  distinguished 

historians.  Barbara  Tuchman.  recently  put  It 
this  way:   "The  doomsayers  work  by  extrap- 
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getting that  the  doom  factor,  sooner  or  later 


generates  a  coping  mechanism.  .  .  .  You 
cannot  extrapolate  any  series  in  which  the 
human  element  Intrudes:  history,  that  Is 
the  human  narrative,  never  follows,  and  will 
always  fool,  the  scientific  curve  "  How  right  is 
her  Insight;  alarmist's  curves  frequently  are 
based  upon  downward  trends.  As  early  as  the 
sixth  chapter  of  Genesis  some  believed  the 
world  was  headed  downhill  The  doomsayers 
were  already  looking  back  upon  better  times: 
"There  were  giants  in  the  earth  In  those 
days." 

Prophets  of  doom  have  a  second  weakness 
They  fall  to  appreciate  man's  Inherent  abil- 
ity to  adjust  and  Innovate.  The  British 
economist  Thomas  Malthus  predicted  in  1798 
that  the  imbalance  between  population 
growth  and  food  production  would  cause  the 
world  to  starve  to  death.  The  doomsayers 
called  It  Malthus'  Iron  law.  As  time  has 
proved,  it  was  neither  iron  nor  law.  Like 
many  of  our  current  crop  of  transient  ex- 
perts, Malthus  fell  into  the  oldest  trap  of  all 
In  the  prognostication  game  He  underesti- 
mated everyone's  Intelligence  but  his  own; 
he  was  incapable  of  imagining  that  out  of 
the  Industrial  Revolution  would  come  reap- 
ers, threshers,  combines  and  tractors  He  did 
not  foresee  the  era  of  cheap  energy  Nor  did 
he  envision  chemicals  and  fertilizers  creating 
such  abundance  that  foolish  goverrunents 
would  pay  farmers  not  to  cultivate  the  soil. 

A  third  fault  accounts  for  the  Inability  of 
the  doomsayers  accurately  to  predict  what 
will  happen.  They  cling  to  the  belief  that 
there  are  accepted  absolutes  in  a  world  of 
rapidly  changing  value  systems.  As  the 
French  poet,  Paul  Valery,  put  It,  we  often 
tend  to  be  marching  backward  Into  the 
future. 

Examples  abound.  A  Presidential  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Herbert  Hoover  in  1929 
later  reported  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on 
how  to  plot  our  course  through  1952  The  re- 
port was  In  13  volumes  prepared  by  500  "re- 
searchers." The  summary  required  1.800 
pages.  Yet  there  was  not  a  word  about  atomic 
energy.  Jet  propulsion,  antibiotics,  transis- 
tors or  many  other  significant  developments. 
The  World's  Fair  of  1939.  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  World  of  Tomorrow,  not  only 
failed  to  suggest  any  of  these  advances,  but 
did  not  even  entertain  the  Idea  of  space 
travel.  Herman  Kahn's  opus  on  the  year  2000 
never  mentioned  pollution,  nor  was  there  any 
real  emphasis  on  the  energy  shortage  The 
people  who  have  come  closest  to  predicting 
the  future  are  some  of  the  science  fiction 
writers,  unencumbered  by  elaborate  research 
or  prestigious  committees,  but  with  the  cour- 
age to  dream.  Jules  Verne's  wild  imagination 
proved  to  be  more  prophetic  than  the  calcu- 
lations of  Malthus. 

Our  later-day  Malthusians,  whose  fore- 
casts are  often  dignified  with  computer 
print-outs,  which  substitute  for  ox  entrails 
In  modem  day  occult  prediction,  appear  ob- 
livious to  the  fact  that  man,  given  the  oroner 
Incentive  and  freedom  to  act.  has  repeatedly 
found  substitutes  for  dwindling  materials. 
The  United  States  was  denied  90  percent  of 
its  sources  of  natural  rubber  during  World 
War  II.  but  technological  ingenuity  created 
synthetic  rubber  which  Is  now  more  widely 
and  flexibly  used  than  the  natural  product. 
One  of  the  most  common  substances  in  the 
world  is  bauxite,  but  it  was  not  regarded 
as  much  of  an  asset  until  the  way  to  make 
aluminum  was  perfected.  Coal  was  not  even 
considered  a  resource  before  the  Steam  Age, 
nor  was  uranium  highly  valued  before  the 
Atomic  Age.  Since  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, resources  have  grown  exponentially, 
step  by  step,  with  man's  ability  to  apply 
fresh  technology  to  his  needs.  These  ex- 
periences of  yesterday  are  relevant  today.  I 
do  not  assert  that  history  repeats  itself,  but 
c*rer  a  reminder  that  the  human  story  did 
not  begin  with  today's  crisis. 

Energy  Is  no  exception  Few  Americans 
even  remember  that  from  the  time  of  the 


American  Revolution  until  the  Civil  War, 
a  major  source  of  artificial  lighting  was  the 
whale  oil  lamp.  No  one  shotUd  have  needed 
a  Congressional  commission  to  predict  that 
the  supply  of  whale  oil  could  not  forever 
keep  pace  with  the  demand  of  a  growing 
nation. 

The  tragedy  of  our  Civil  War  disrupted 
whale  oil  production  and  Its  price  shot  up 
to  $2.55  a  gallon,  almost  double  what  it  had 
been  in  1869.  Naturally  there  were  cries  of 
profiteering  and  demands  for  Congress  to 
"do  something  about  It."  The  government, 
however,  made  no  move  to  ration  whale  oil 
or  to  freeze  Its  price,  or  to  put  a  new  tax 
on  the  "excess  profits"  of  the  whalers  who 
were  benefiting  from  the  increase  in  prices 
Instead,  prices  were  permitted  to  rise.  The 
result,  then  as  now.  was  predictable.  Con- 
sumers began  to  use  less  whale  oU  and  the 
whalers  Invested  more  money  In  new  ways  to 
Increase  their  productivity.  Meanwhile  men 
with  vision  and  capital  began  to  develop 
kerosene  and  other  petroleum  products.  The 
first  practical  generator  for  outdoor  electric 
lights  was  built  In  1875.  By  1896  the  price 
of  whale  oil  had  dropped  to  40  cents  a  gal- 
lon. Whale  oil  lamps  were  no  longer  in 
vogue;  they  sit  now  In  museums  to  remind 
us  of  the  impermanence  of  crisis.  This  cycle. 
repeated  in  thousands  of  other  Instances,  is 
one  which  the  rulers  of  the  Persian-Arabian 
Gulf  area  might  well  bear  In  mind. 

My  capsule  review  of  the  whale  oil  "energy 
crisis"  is  one  of  an  infinite  series  demonstrat- 
ing the  ability  of  the  free  market  to  solve 
problems  of  scarcity.  Shortgages.  then  and 
now.  can  often  be  eliminated  when  prices 
are  allowed  to  exercise  their  age  old  func- 
tions— motivate  the  consumer  to  consume 
less  and  the  producer  to  produce  more  and 
spur  on  someone  to  develop  a  new  product 
that  is  better  and  cheaper  Shortages  become 
a  crisis  when  government  Intervenes  to 
frustrate  the  ability  of  the  free  market  to 
function.  A  free  market  is  not  chaos,  but  a 
continuous  economic  referendum;  essentially 
it  represents  the  decision  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  individuals  expressing  in  action  their 
opinions  of  values. 

Government  intervention  destroys  that 
path  to  a  democratic  decision.  The  result  Is 
non-economic.  No  one  who  saw  it  on  televi- 
sion last  year  will  soon  forget  the  wholesale 
drowning  of  baby  chicks.  It  was  done  because 
the  government  froze  the  price  of  grown 
chickens  at  a  level  which  made  it  uneco- 
nomic for  farmers  to  raise  and  sell  them. 
Government  seems  loath  to  learn  from  ex- 
perience In  tampering  with  a  free  market. 
Drowning  the  chicks  was  a  rerun  of  the 
plowing  under  of  "surplus"  cotton  and  grain 
and  the  slaughter  of  piglets  a  generation  ago. 
Yet  the  "liberals"  were  the  exponents  of  the 
destruction  of  such  animals.  This  slaughter 
was  predicated  upon  the  proposition  that 
governments  are  smarter  than  markets — 
which  all  history  refutes.  Anyone  observing 
the  consequences  in  our  country  of  price  and 
wage  controls  can  have  few  illusions  left 
about  the  efficiency  of  government-con- 
trolled markets.  Yet  many  businessmen  and 
labor  leaders  applauded  this  strangling  of 
enterprLse  at  the  time  controls  were  Initi- 
ated. 

To  a  large  extent,  what  we  call  the  energy 
crisis  was  made  In  Washington.  Just  as  was 
the  beef  shortage  and  the  chicken  shortage. 
A  scarcity  of  energy  in  the  United  States 
was  assured  as  early  as  1954.  when  Congress 
empowered  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
to  set  an  artificially  low  wellhead  price  on 
natural  gas  to  be  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce. This  low  price  celling  overstlmulated 
consumer  demand  and  discouraged  producer 
initiative — an  infallible  guarantee  of  an 
eventual  shortage.  It  was  the  chicken  syn- 
drome on  a  grand  scale.  Likewise,  a  celling 
on  mortgage  rates  has  a  great  political  ap- 
peal, but  when  the  government  creates  in- 
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flatlon,  rates  rise  and  the  frozen  rate  be- 
comes the  rate  at  which  you  cannot  borrow 
money  to  build  your  house. 

Federal  stop-go  policies  on  mining  coal, 
drilling  for  oil.  and  the  construction  and 
licensing  of  nuclear  energy  plants  not  only 
have  curbed  incentive,  but  also  have  created 
a  climate  of  doubt  and  dilemma.  Substitut- 
ing bureaucratic  regulation  for  the  market- 
place has  always  created  uncertainty  and 
served  first  to  produce  and  then  to  Intensify 
shortages.  Whenever  our  system  appears  to 
falter  by  not  providing  our  acctistomed  rela- 
tive abundance  at  a  low  price,  the  people  who 
distrust  freedom  always  stand  ready  with 
the  simplistic  solution:  The  government 
should  intervene. 

There  is  a  paradox  in  the  fact  that  those 
who  look  to  government  to  remedy  every 
economic  grievance  in  our  society  also  want 
government  to  get  out  of  their  personal  lives 
and  stop  telling  them  how  to  run  their  af- 
fairs. They  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They 
cannot  ask  more  and  more  government  in- 
tervention in  what  ought  to  be  a  free  market 
and  still  insist  on  more  and  more  freedom 
for  themselves  as  individuals.  No  people  have 
ever  preserved  political  liberty  for  very  long 
in  an  environment  of  economic  dictatorship. 
We  often  learn  too  late  that  freedom  Is  In- 
divisible. 

In  America  we  have  what  is  described  as  a 
free  enterprise  economy,  at  least  in  compara- 
tive terms.  Nevertheless  our  government  to- 
day regulates  more  business  practices  than 
most  other  democracies.  This  may  seem  in- 
credible, but  it  becomes  clear  when  you  call 
the  roll.  The  American  bureaucracy  regu- 
lates the  utilities  which  produce  heat,  light 
and  power;  the  railroads  (or  rather  what's 
left  of  them);  trucking  comF>anles.  airlines, 
broadcasters,  drug  firms,  dry  cleaners,  au- 
tomobile manufacturers,  meat  packers,  film 
makers,  farmers,  brokers,  banks  and  a  host  of 
other  enterprises.  Most  of  these  Industries 
are  highly  competitive,  but  government  has 
decreed  that  they  serve  a  variety  of  objec- 
tives other  than  selling  their  products  at 
the  lowest  possible  price.  It  is  not  a  bad  rule 
of  thumb  for  our  Citibank  lending  ofBcers 
to  remember  that  the  longer  an  Industry 
has  been  government  regulated,  the  worse 
credit  risk  It  tends  to  become. 

Overregulation  is  partly  our  own  fault. 
Our  history  sometimes  reveals  a  cycle.  We 
let  something  run  wide  open  until  the  law 
of  compensating  forces  operates.  Business- 
men sometimes  fall  to  anticipate  or  even 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  consumer. 
If  this  continues  too  long,  the  public  be- 
comes angry.  Typically,  then,  the  Industry  or 
the  labor  union  that  Is  perceived  to  be  out 
of  control  forms  a  "self-regulating"  group 
to  set  standards  and  police  Its  own  activity. 
These  self-regulatory  groups  usually  fall  to 
respond  quickly  and  strongly  enough,  so  that 
pressure  continues  to  mount  and  the  govern- 
ment steps  in.  Currently,  people  of  the  ac- 
counting profession,  who  could  not  even 
agree  among  themselves  on  how  to  book  a 
tax  credit,  have  set  up  a  sort  of  supreme 
court  of  accounting  practlce'to  bring  order 
out  of  chaos.  Maybe  they  can  salvage  their 
Influence,  but  unless  they  are  quick  and 
Arm,  the  SEC  will  take  over  and  thenceforth 
do  it  for  them.  Lawyers  who  let  some  of 
their  brethren  disrupt  the  decorum  of  the 
courtroom  without  effective  censure  are 
moving  into  the  same  zone  of  trouble.  So 
also  are  those  bar  associations  who  see  noth- 
ing wrong  with  publicly  recommending  peo- 
ple as  Judges  before  whom  they  themselves 
will  soon  practice.  Failure  to  reform  them- 
selves and  to  perceive  how  rapidly  our  value 
systems  change  will  create  volumes  of  regu- 
lations we  will  all  live  to  regret. 

The  legal  precedent  upon  which  much  of 
our  regulation  Is  stUl  based  was  established 
In  1670.  when  I^ord  dhlef  Justice  Hale  de- 


clared that  "property  does  become  clothed 
with  a  public  Interest,  when  used  in  a  man- 
ner to  make  It  of  public  consequence,  and 
affect  the  community  at  large."  Defining  the 
public  Interest  In  precise  terms  has  occupied 
the  time  and  attention  of  generations  of 
Judges  and  lawyers,  economists  and  account- 
ants, businessmen,  labor  leaders  and  politi- 
cians at  a  cost  of  billions  of  dollars  to  gov- 
ernment and  Industry.  With  the  passage  of 
time,  the  doctrine  of  public  Interest  has  be- 
come buried  beneath  an  avalanche  of  charges 
and  briefs,  statistics  and  analyses. 

The  regulator  Is  always  adjured  to  serve 
the  public  Interest.  Sooner  or  later  he  usually 
develops  into  both  Judge  and  Jury,  and  often 
into  prosecutor  as  well.  Congress  should  leg- 
islate. The  EStecutlve  should  enforce  the  law. 
The  courts  should  Interpret  the  conflict.  In- 
stead of  this.  Congress  does  It  best  to  bypass 
both  executive  and  Judicial  branches  and 
create  separate  institutions  that  combine 
legislative,  executive  and  Judicial  functions, 
thus  defying  the  basic  nile  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— the  separation  of  powers.  The  new  reg- 
ulatory body  then  makes  rules  with  the  force 
of  law.  and  an  administrative  Judge,  who  is 
often  an  officer  of  the  regulatory  body,  then 
becomes  prosecutor.  Judge  and  executive  all 
at  the  same  time.  The  regulatory  body  sub- 
stitutes its  opinion  for  the  Judgment  of  the 
free  market.  As  time  goes  on.  the  bureaucracy 
changes  the  active  verb  "to  compete"  into  the 
passive  "to  be  regulated."  This  process  tends 
to  create  a  rigid,  backward-looking  system — 
which  Is  neither  business-oriented  nor  con- 
sumer-oriented. Insl«ad  it  is  bureaucracy- 
oriented. 

Time  and  again  when  there  Is  opportunity 
to  Introduce  a  new  technology,  or  a  new  serv- 
ice to  meet  public  need,  the  reeulators  first 
question  Is  not  whether  the  consumer  or  the 
public  win  be  better  served,  but  rather 
whether  or  not  what  Is  new  fits  Into  the  regu- 
latory pattern.  Can  It  be  regulated'  Will  it 
require  a  new  statute?  Does  It  call  for  a  shift 
in  policy?  The  result  has  often  been  that 
what  the  regulator  cannot  regulate,  he  will 
not  approve. 

The  Eurodollar  market  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample Its  birth  and  continued  health  is  a 
monument  to  overregulation.  Congress,  in  Its 
economic  wisdom,  decreed  that  American 
banks  could  not  pay  Interest  on  demand  de- 
posits. Italian  banks,  owned  by  their  gov- 
ernment, had  a  cartel  which  put  a  floor  of 
7  percent  under  Interest  rates  charged  to 
borrowers  There  is  a  lot  of  daylight  between 
7ero  return  and  7  percent — and  so  the  dol- 
lars moved  away  from  zero  toward  a  better 
rate  of  return  Extreme  regulation  on  two 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  unintentionally  created 
a  new  market.  The  bureaucrats  of  the  world, 
who  by  definition  dislike  free  markets,  have 
been  worrying  about  this  flow  of  funds  ever 
since.  They  no  longer  really  want  It  to  go 
away,  since  It  helped  finance  the  European 
postwar  boom;  on  the  other  hand  they  would 
like  to  regulate  it.  Its  very  existence  under- 
mines their  argument  that  nothing  can  work 
for  the  good  of  the  world  without  govern- 
ment control. 

Many  industries  continue  to  be  regulated 
as  though  they  were  monopolies,  whereas  in 
fact  new  competitors  have  long  since  taken 
away  a  good  share  of  their  business.  Free 
competition  which  grows  up  outside  the 
reach  of  the  regulator  creates  a  whole  new 
situation  with  the  odds  heavily  stacked 
against  the  regulated.  The  railroads  were  put 
at  a  disadvantage  when  the  truckers  began 
to  siphon  off  revenues;  so  were  the  scheduled 
airlines  when  the  chartered  flights  began  to 
invade  the  market  of  the  regular  carriers.  In- 
stead of  welcoming  the  competitive  challenge 
posed  by  new  industries,  or  applauding  the 
new  benefits  to  the  public,  the  regulatory 
reflex  was  to  reach  out  and  regulate  the  new 
lot  also — permitting  no  Industry  to  either 
win   or   lose  on   is  merits,   but  causing   the 


public  to  pay  the  check  for  poorer  service  and 
higher  costs. 

Creativity,  particularly  the  invention  and 
application  of  new  technology,  requires 
brains,  capital  and  hard  work  Reward  runs 
with  risk  but  the  regulatory  system  is  not 
receptive  to  change  Thereupon  talented 
people  move  on  to  areas  where  talent  Is  re- 
warded. With  some  notable  exceptions,  the 
history  of  railroad  regulation  Is  a  classic 
example  of  this.  It  also  demonstrates  opposi- 
tion to  change  through  improved  technology. 

Before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion clapped  the  railroads  into  a  regulatory 
straitjacket.  railroads  were  pioneers  in  tech- 
nology^-creatlng  the  standard  track  gauge, 
new  freight  cars  and  safety  devices  One  of 
the  first  acts  of  the  ICC  was  to  tell  the  rail- 
roads that  rails  should  be  made  of  domestic 
iron — not  Imported  steel  which  at  the  time 
was  far  more  durable.  Time  after  time,  ef- 
forts of  the  railroads  to  improve  efficiency 
through  the  Introduction  of  new  and  applied 
technology  were  hampered  by  infuriating  and 
costly  delays  in  regulatory  decisions.  The 
regulators  expended  their  efforts  in  getting 
tariffs  which  distinguished  between  horses 
for  slaughter  and  horses  for  draught,  between 
rates  for  sand  used  for  cement  and  sand  used 
m  glass-making.  This  bureaucratic  concern 
with  trivia.  Instead  of  key  Issues,  at  a  time 
of  trouble  can  only  be  compared  to  the  stew- 
ard's obsession  with  rearranging  the  deck 
chairs  on  the  Titanic.  Predictably,  many  rail- 
roads chugged  slowly  down  the  road  to  ruin. 
Now  more  than  ever,  we  need  efficient 
healthy  railroads;  so  the  King  Canutes  ot 
the  ICC  issue  20  pages  of  regulations!  If 
the  situation  were  not  so  serious.  It  would 
be  funny.  Louis  Menk  suggested  delicately 
to  the  ICC  what  the  problem  was  "It  has 
become  hellishly  unworkable,  a  dismal  fail- 
ure that  has  made  a  shambles  of  our  na- 
tional railroad  system  I  take  issue  with 
the  erosive  system  of  regulation  that  has 
wasted  a  substantial  portion  of  this  na- 
tion's rail  system  and  threatens  the  rest  ol 
It."  With  the  return  on  capital  of  our  na- 
tional railways  under  3  percent,  investors 
are  not  standing  In  line  to  buy  railway  se- 
curities. Things  could  be  worse — the  govern- 
ment could  own  and  operate  the  railroads 
Japan  does  and  we  hear  how  fast  and  clean 
they  are.  What  you  do  not  so  often  hear  is 
that  Japan  employs  450.000  people  for  about 
13.000  miles  of  track;  the  Union  Pacific  with 
roughly  9.500  miles  of  track  employs  28,000 
people  Goveriunent  productivity  Is  not  ao 
good,  even  In  Japan. 

Our  current  energy  crisis  furnishes  another 
fork  in  the  road,  if  you  look  beyond  the 
panic  and  concentrate  on  the  problem  there 
are  a  number  of  ways  we  can  go  We  can 
create  a  new  ICC  for  oil  and  gas  with  the 
absolutely  predictable  result  that  the  cur- 
rent market  dislocations  will  become  institu- 
tionalized, and  temporary  scarcity  will  be 
regulated  Into  permanent  shortages  The 
1973  chicken  syndrome  should  still  be  fresh 
in  our  minds,  and  we  may  yet  have  time  to 
prevent  our  government  from  repeating  the 
same  mistakes  with  energy  that  we  made 
with  price  and  wage  controls. 

The  other  way  to  go  is  to  permit  the  enor- 
mous innovative  talents  of  the  American  peo- 
ple to  function.  Just  as  Malthus'  iron  law 
was  relegated  to  the  library  stacks  by  the 
fantastic  increase  in  agricultural  productiv- 
ity, and  the  invention  of  kerosene  and  prac- 
tical electric  generators  took  the  whale  oil 
lamps  out  of  the  homes  of  America  and  put 
them  In  the  musuem,  our  current  energy 
problem  will  also  be  solved  In  a  myriad  ol 
ways  that  no  one  here  can  now  forsee — If  we 
let  the  free  market  operate  Whether  It  is 
whale  oil.  baby  chicks  or  energy,  control  by 
a  bureaucracy  Is  no  match  for  the  free  mar- 
ket in  the  allocation  of  human  and  material 
resources  for  the  good  of  all.^ 
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outpaced  increases  in  food  production  and 
the  people  were  even  more  destitute. 

In  the  present  day.  the  lack  of  meaningful 
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United  States  and  the  American  people     some  50  million  barrels  of  oil  for  the  govern-      Monthly  supplemental  security  income  r>av 
as  well.  We  shall  miss  this  great  cham-      ment.  If  that  oil  went  into  the  strategic  re-  menu  standard  {Federal) 

pion  of  human  rights.*  "         '*         -.----- .-^    - 
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REDUCING  GLOBAL  POPULATION 
GROWTH 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
Inouye  I  has  been  selected  legislator  of 
the  month  by  the  Population  Action 
Council  because  of  his  strong  advocacy 
of  meaningful  humanitarian  assistance 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  the  third 
world  and  his  recognition  that  reducing 
global  population  growth  is  essential  to 
this  eflfort. 

As  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations 
Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Inouye  has 
demonstrated  his  commitment  to  im- 
proving conditions  for  the  poorest  of 
the  poor — not  only  because  it  will  en- 
hance world  stability  and  security,  but 
because  it  is  a  matter  of  human  decency. 

His  commitment  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  was  expressed  clearly  in 
his  remarks  to  the  Population  Action 
Council  when  that  organization  honored 
him  as  legislator  of  the  month.  I  ask 
that  a  copy  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  statement  follows. 
Remabks  op  Senator  Danux  K.  Inouve 

Thank  you,  Mr  Pornos.  i  Director  of  Popu- 
lation Action  Council.) 

I  know  that  this  group  of  people  are 
among  the  best  Informed  In  the  world  on 
the  dimensions  of  the  population  problem. 
So.  I  am  not  going  to  recite  the  Utany  of 
population  growth  statistics  which  we  aU 
know  and  which  we  all  find  so  alarming.  In- 
stead, I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
of  my  concerns  and  to  speak  briefly  about 
those  aspects  of  the  population  crisis  which 
reveal  the  human — the  individual — tragedy 
of  continued  high  levels  of  peculation 
growth 

Let  us  first  agree  on  one  thing:  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  annual  rate  of  Increase  In 
pKJpulation  growth  has  slowed  in  recent  years, 
annual  increments  in  population  growth  are 
still  rising-  Thus,  while  it  is  tempting  to 
take  comfort  and  assurance  from  the  un- 
precedented decline  in  birth  rates,  we  must 
recognize  that  barring  disaster,  world  popu- 
lation Is  bound  to  double  and  may  even 
triple. 

The  flood  tide  of  world  population  is  st'll 
rising  At  the  present  annual  rate  of  In- 
crease— about  17  to  19  percent — an  add'- 
tlonal  80  million  persons  must  be  supported 
by  the  world's  diminishing  resources  each 
year  This  yearly  increase,  which  will  con- 
tinue throughout  the  remainder  of  this  cen- 
tury and  well  into  the  next,  threatens  to 
Inundate  entire  economies  and  societies  and 
to  drown  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  coimt- 
less  millions   for   a   better  life. 

No  one  kno*s.  of  course,  what  It  will  be 
like  to  live  In  a  world  having  two  or  three 
times  as  many  people  as  today  In  geographic 
distribution.  United  Nations  projections  in- 
dicate that  the  proportion  of  people  living 
in  developing  countries  will  continue  to  rise 
m  the  remainder  of  this  centurv— from  66 
percent  In  1950  to  78  percent  In  2000  And 
It  Is  In  the  developing  world  that  today  we 
find  the  most  acute  expression  of  the  popu- 
lation crisis. 

The  vast  majority  of  people  m  the  de- 
veloping world  are  continually  undernour- 
ished. In  the  period  1968-1977,  a  painfully 
achieved  food  production  Increase  of  2  9  per- 
cent a  year  was  largely  offset  by  a  population 
increase  of  2  6  percent.  In  many  countries 
particularly    in    Africa,    population    growth 


outpaced  Increases  in  food  production  and 
the  people  were  even  more  destitute. 

In  the  present  day,  the  lack  of  meaningful 
employment  in  rural  areas  has  caused  mil- 
lions to  swarm  to  already  overcrowded  cities. 
Sprawling  shantytowns  with  no  sanitary 
facilities  and  inadequate  water  supplies  have 
grown  like  festering  sores  on  the  body  politic. 
The  people  living  In  the  shantytowns  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  disparity  of  wealth  and 
{Xjverty  around  them.  The  potential  for  un- 
rest and  political  turmoil  among  economi- 
cally destitute  urban  masses  is  alarming. 

In  rural  area,  conditions  are  even  more 
critical.  The  press  of  population  and  intensi- 
fied e". orts  to  Increase  food  production  have 
led  to  a  crippling  cycle  of  environmental  deg- 
radation. Depletion  of  the  soil  through  In- 
tensive farming  often  leads  to  slash-and- 
burn  agriculture,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to 
accelerated  soil  erosion.  Deforestation — both 
to  expand  croplands  and  to  provide  cooking 
and  heating  fuel — and  overgrazing  have  left 
mUllons  of  acres  as  barren  wastelands  which 
can  be  recovered  only  with  vast  expendi- 
tures of  money  and  lengthy  periods  of  time. 

In  the  developing  world  so  many  people 
are  caught  in  the  swirling  vortex  of  absolute 
poverty — the  maelstrom  of  unemployment 
and  urban  overcrowding,  of  overburdened 
public  services  and  overtaxed  environment — 
that  the  probability  of  famine,  of  epidemic 
disease,  of  political  and  social  unrest,  rises 
with  every  passing  day.  Some  observers  of 
the  explosive  conditions  in  the  developing 
world  today  have  concluded  that  the  world 
will  never  see  another  doubling  of  popula- 
tion— that  population  density  will  reach  a 
critical  ma^s  long  before  that  occurs. 

This  leads  me  to  two  specific  points  that 
I  would  like  you  to  consider  First,  the  grow- 
ing population  of  the  world  presents  a  chal- 
lenge which  must  be  faced  now — not  tomor- 
row or  next  year,  but  now  For  this  reason, 
the  Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee,  which 
I  am  privileged  to  chair,  htis  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  concentrate  and  ex- 
pand Its  efforts  to  provide  "direct"  popiUa- 
tlon  planning  assistance  (delivery  of  family 
planning  services  to  rural  areas,  procure- 
ment of  contraceptives,  and  other  forms  of 
assistance  that  have  an  immediate,  direct 
Impact)  and  we  have  suggested  that  "Indirect 
assistance"  (research,  data  collection,  and 
other  long-term  socio-economic  studies) 
should  b:'  funded  only  where  there  are  spe- 
cific research  objectives  and  only  when  such 
activities  are  of  a  problem  solving  nature 
directly  related  to  overcoming  barriers  to 
our  bilateral  population  planning  programs. 
We  believe  It  Is  of  paramount  importance  to 
recognize  that  85  percent  of  the  people  In  the 
developing  countries  do  not  have  the  benefit 
of  services  utilizing  existing  knowledge  and 
existing  techniques  for  population  planning. 

Second.  I  want  to  note  the  vital  role  played 
by  organizations  such  as  The  Population 
Action  CouncU.  Bureaucracies  mo\'e  ponder- 
ously slowly.  The  prodding,  the  encourage- 
ment, the  direction  that  groups  such  as  The 
Population  Action  Council  provide  can  be, 
and  often  is,  of  invaluable  assistance  m  get- 
ting the  bureaucracy  to  move  Through  the 
information  provided  In  your  publication 
PopUne,  through  your  conferences,  and 
through  the  countless  individual  contacts 
that  your  members  make.  The  Population 
Action  Council  Is  making  a  direct  and  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
world's  population  problem.  For  this,  It  is 
I  who  should  honor  you, 

L«t  me  conclude  with  a  sobering  thought. 
Population  stabilization  Is  not  an  end  In  and 
of  Itself.  If  the  governments  of  the  world  do 
nxrt  take  prompt  and  etTectlve  measures  to 
slow  the  momentum  of  population,  they  will 
be   abdicating  their   responslbUltles  to  the 


harsh  dictates  of  nature.  The  population  of 
the  world  will  .stabilize.  The  question  Is 
whether  It  will  stabUlze  as  a  result  of  star- 
vation and  disease,  or  as  a  result  of  strong, 
purposive  actions  by  governments  making 
the  means  and  knowledge  of  family  planning 
available  to  their  people  If.  as  is  not  yet 
certain,  the  developing  countries  are  able 
to  gain  control  of  their  birth  rates,  they  wUl 
at  least  have  the  prospect  of  Improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  their  people. 

That  is  my  hope  And  I  know  It  Is  yours. 
Let  us  continue  to  work  together  to  enlist  the 
cooperation  and  resources  of  the  government* 
of  the  world  In  meeting  this  great  challenge. 
I  pledge  to  vou  my  continued  efforts.  I  will 
not  turn  away  before  the  challenge  of  con- 
trolling the  world's  population  growth  Is 
met  and  won. 

Thank  vou.« 


GOV.  LUIS  MUNOZ  MARIN:  CHAM- 
PION OF  PUERTO  RICAN  DEMOC- 
RACY 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  passing  this 
morning  of  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  former 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico.  Governor 
Munoz  Marin  was  a  towering  political 
figure  in  Puerto  Rico's  modem  history. 
He  was  responsible  for  developing  the 
Commonwealth  relationship  which  has 
linked  our  two  countries  for  so  many 
years.  As  the  first  elected  Grovemor  of 
Puerto  Rico  under  the  Commonwealth 
self-rule  plan.  Mr.  Munoz  Marin  not  only 
guided  the  political  modernization  of  the 
island  but  he  also  turned  his  creative 
talents  to  the  social  and  economic  de- 
velopment of  Puerto  Rico.  His  adminis- 
tration organized  Operation  Bootstrap 
which  launched  Puerto  Rico's  economy 
into  the  industrial  era. 

The  achievements  of  Luis  Munoz 
Marin  take  on  an  even  greater  signifi- 
cance when  they  are  considered  in  the 
historical  context  of  Latin  America  as  a 
whole.  He  fostered  a  belief  in  democracy 
at  a  time  when  many  if  not  most  of  the 
other  states  in  Latin  America  had  turned 
to  military  dictatorship  and  repressive 
regimes.  He  believed  in  democratic  in- 
stitutions not  just  for  Puerto  Rico  but 
for  the  peaceful  evolution  of  the  entire 
region.  He  made  Puerto  Rico  into  an  ex- 
ample. Along  with  Betancourt  of  Vene- 
zuela and  Figueres  of  Costa  Rica,  Gov- 
ernor Munoz  Marin  is  rightly  known  &s 
the  Father  of  Latin  American  dem(x;- 
racy. 

I  had  the  honor  of  meeting  Luis  Munoz 
Marin  only  late  in  his  life.  During  my 
study  mission  to  Latin  America  in  1978, 
I  spent  several  hours  at  his  home  dis- 
cussing political  trends  in  the  region  and 
American  attitudes  toward  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties  and  other  key  issues.  Al- 
though the  signs  of  his  illness  were  evi- 
dent even  then,  he  was  an  alert  and  wise 
counselor  who  helped  me  to  gain  a  better 
understanding  of  the  democratic  process 
in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President.  Gov.  Luis  Munoz  Marin 
was  a  great  statesman.  His  vision 
of  dem(x;racy  and  social  justice  influ- 
enced Puerto  Rico's  institutions  and  ex- 
tended to  all  of  Latin  America  and, 
through  his  work  with  President  Ken- 
nedy In  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  to  the 
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and  Natural  Resources  Committee  held 
hearings  on  my  bill,  8.  2551,  to  establish 


In  summary,  he  says  "The  entire  nation  Generally.  I  contemplate  land  acquisition 
will  benefit  from  efforts  directed  at  preserving  on  a  willing  buyer,  willing  seller  basis,  I 
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United  States  and  the  American  people 
as  well.  We  shall  miss  this  great  cham- 
pion of  human  rights.* 


NAVAL         PETROLEUM         RESERVE 
STOCKPILING  OIL:  A  FOOTNOTE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  on  April  23, 
I  introduced  S.  2598,  a  bill  designed  to 
put  a  halt  to  the  net  depletion  of  our 
naval  petroleum  reserves  at  Elk  Hills  and 
Teapot  Dome.  As  the  Government  con- 
tinues to  sell  oil  from  our  reserves  to 
private  companies  on  the  west  coast. 
they  are  at  the  same  time  removing  a 
vital  link  in  our  strategic  posture.  Our 
naval  petroleum  reserves  were  envisioned 
to  provide  as  a  reserve  in  time  of  war 
for  our  oil  fired  naval  ships.  While  the 
years  the  need  for  a  reserve  specifically 
designated  for  naval  use  may  have  de- 
clined: the  need  for  a  strategic  petrol- 
eum reserve  to  serve  as  a  form  of  energy 
insurance  in  the  event  of  an  Arab  em- 
bargo or  similar  supply  interruption  has 
dramatically  increased. 

In  view  of  current  world  conditions  and 
our  ail-too  dependent  state  on  foreign 
crude  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  currently  depleting  our 
only  real  strategic  reserve  at  the  rate 
of  approximately  130,000  barrels  per  day 
for  nonstrategic  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Washington 
Post  carried  an  editorial  which  points 
out  the  folly  of  this  policy  of  "energy 
insecurity"  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  editorial  follows; 

Stockpiling  On,:  A  Footnote 

In  California,  the  federal  government  Is 
producing  oil  from  Its  Elk  Hills  reserve  and 
selling  it  to  commercial  refiners.  On  the  Gulf 
Coast,  the  same  federal  government  has  run 
out  of  Imported  oil  to  put  into  its  strategic 
reserves.  The  obvious  solution,  as  we  recently 
argued  In  this  space,  Is  to  use  the  Elk  Hills 
oil  for  the  reserve.  Several  readers  have  asked 
whether  It  wouldn't  be  simpler  and  better 
to  shut  down  the  Elk  HlUs  wells  and  leave 
the  oil  In  the  ground  until  an  emergency 
might  require  It.  The  answer  Is  a  technical 
point,  but  one  worth  noting  here. 

When  an  oil  well  taps  into  a  natural  re- 
serve, in  layers  of  sand  and  porous  stone,  Its 
production  rate  is  limited  by  geology.  At- 
tempting to  produce  too  fast  will  wreck  the 
well  and  damage  the  reserve.  The  govern- 
ments share  of  the  Elk  Hills  production  cur- 
rently runs  about  128,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 
Increased  drilling  and  advanced  technology 
can  raise  that  rate  a  bit  over  the  coming 
year.  But  beyond  that,  the  engineers  can- 
not force  the  pace. 

In  contrast  the  strategic  reserves  are  being 
held  in  artificial  underground  caverns  like 
huge  tanks.  Recovery  rates  there  are  limited 
only  by  the  size  of  the  pumps.  The  present 
pumping  system  was  tested  last  week,  and 
moved  one  million  barrels  of  oil  from  the 
caverns  Into  commercial  terminals  In  21 
hours.  Since  it  was  a  test,  the  oil  was  then 
poured  back  into  the  caverns.  But  In  a  cri- 
sis—another embargo  by  exporting  countries, 
for  example— that  oU  would  move  from  the 
terminals  to  refineries  and  on  to  consumers. 

Over  the  next  year,  working  at  its  maxi- 
mum rate,  the  Elk  Hills  field  wUl  produce 
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some  60  million  barrels  of  oil  for  the  govern- 
ment. If  that  oil  went  Into  the  strategic  re- 
serve. It  could  be  fed  Into  the  national  dis- 
tribution system  In  six  or  seven  weeks.  The 
reserve  In  the  caverns  doesn't  Increase  the 
amount  of  American  oil  available  But  It 
makes  that  oil  available  much  faster. 

When  the  government  auctioned  off  the 
last  batch  of  Ek  Hills  oil  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  prices  were  shockingly  high. 
How  can  the  United  States  urge  OPEC  to 
hold  down  prices,  when  the  United  States 
government  Itself  Is  selling  oil  for  more  than 
any  member  of  OPEC  charges?  The  govern- 
ment can  avoid  that  dilemma  by  taking  the 
oil  off  the  market  and  putting  it  Into  the 
reserve,  to  be  accessible — quickly — when  the 
country  needs  it.« 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL SECURITY  mcOME 
BENEFICIARIES  TO  RECEI'VE  14.3 
PERCENT  COST-OF-LIVING  AD- 
JUSTMENT 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  more 
than  35  million  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries will  receive  a  14.3-percent  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  in  July. 

This  increase  is  based  upon  the  rise  in 
prices  from  the  first  quarter — January, 
February,  and  March— in  1979  to  the 
first  quarter  in  1980. 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  will 
provide  welcome  relief  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, disabled  persons,  and  survivors  be- 
cause they  have  been  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  double-digit  inflation  during  the 
past  year.  Many  are  already  struggling 
on  limited  incomes. 

On  an  individual  basis,  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  will  increase  average 
monthly  social  security  benefits  from: 
$289  to  $330  for  a  retired  worker  alone; 
$493  to  $563  for  an  aged  couple;  and  $271 
to  $310  for  an  aged  widow- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  de- 
scribing the  impact  of  the  14.3-percent 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  social 
security  and  SSI  beneficiaries  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  table  follows: 

Monthly  social  security  benefits  Impact  o/ 
14.3  percent  cost -oj -living  adjustment 

14.3  Percent 

Present       Oost-Of- 
Law  Living 

Rate        Increase 


Maximum  benefit  for 
worker  retiring  In  1980 
at  age  65 $572.00         $653.80 

Minimum  benefit  for 
worker  retiring  at  age 
65    133.90  163.10 

Average   benefit,   retired 

worker    alone 289.00  330.00 

Average    benefit,    retired 

couple    493.00  563.00 

Average      benefit,      aged 

widow    271.00  310.00 

Average  benefit,  mother 

and  two  children 680.00  T78.  00 

Average  benefit,  dis- 
abled worker  with 
wife  and  children 637.00  728.00 

Average  benefit,  all  dis- 
abled workers. 323.00  370.00 


Monthly  supplemental  security  income  pay- 
ments standard  (Federal) 

14.3  Percent 

Present       Ooet-Of- 

Law  Living 

Rate        Increase 


Qualifying    individual..  $208.20 
Qualifying  couple 313.80 


•338.00 
367.00 


DISSIDENT  TRIALS  IN   TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record,  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  concerning  trials  of  dissi- 
dents in  Taiwan.  Senator  Kennedy  asked 
that  I  insert  this  statement  of  concern 
in  his  absence. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  his  remarks.  While  I  have  been 
a  firm  defender  of  Taiwan's  security,  I 
hope  that  the  harsh  sentences  meted  out 
in  this  instance  will  be  reduced  in  the 
name  of  compassion  and  in  the  interest 
of  free  political  expression. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement   by    Senato«    Kinnedt 

1  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  recent  sen- 
tencing of  eight  Taiwanese  political  dissi- 
dents to  lengthy  prison  terms 

I  had  been  encouraged  by  rej>orts  from  ob- 
servers of  the  trials,  who  Informed  me  that. 
even  though  coerced  confessions  were  admit- 
ted as  evidence,  the  defendants  were  allowed 
to  speak  freely  in  their  defense  The  handling 
of  the  trials,  and  the  compassionate  tempo- 
rary release  of  Lin  Yl-hslung  following  the 
brutal  murder  of  his  mother  and  two  of  his 
daughters,  gave  renewed  hope  for  continued 
political  liberalization  In  Taiwan. 

Although  the  death  penalty  was  not  Im- 
posed, the  severity  of  the  sentences — life  for 
Shlh  Mlng-teh.  14  years  for  Huang  Hsln- 
chleh.  and  12  years  for  each  of  the  other  six. 
Including  people  who  had  received  advanced 
legal  and  professional  degrees  from  American 
graduate  schools — will  Impede  any  sense  of 
movement  toward  national  reconciliation  and 
moderation. 

1  am  also  greatly  disturbed  by  today's  In- 
dictment on  charges  of  sedition  of  the  Rev- 
erend C.  M  Kao.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan  and  a  weU- 
known  believer  In  democracy  and  human 
rights.  Reverend  Kao  has  been  a  consistent 
advocate  of  peaceful  political  change  for  the 
Island,  and  friends  of  Taiwan  will  simply  not 
understand  a  Judgment  against  this  re- 
spyected  church  leader. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  new  positive  steps 
can  be  taken  and  that  the  appeals  process 
win  allow  for  reduced  sentences  and  renewed 
movement  toward  political  liberalization, 
which  had  been  halted  by  the  repressive 
crackdown  In  the  wake  of  the  "Kaohslung 
Incident."  I  also  hope  that  the  Indictment  of 
Reverend  Kao  will  be  reconsidered  As  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  security  of  Talw-an, 
I  believe  It  Is  Important  that  such  progress 
can  be  made  for  the  Taiwanese  people,  other- 
wise, discontent  and  political  tension  In  Tai- 
wan may  Increase. 9 


BIO  SUR  COAST  NATIONAL 
SCENIC  AREA 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON    Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday,  April  24.  the  Senate  Energy 
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of  the  proposed  Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic 
Area. 


The  current  problems  in  this  area  be- 
gan when  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 


If  that  monopoly  is   ruptured,   then 
postal  service  as  we  know  it  today  will 
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and  Natural  Resources  Committee  held 
hearings  on  my  bill,  S.  2551,  to  establish 
the  Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area 
in  the  State  of  California.  Since  there  is 
considerable  public  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation to  protect  one  of  the  most  scenic 
and  undeveloped  coastlines  in  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  statement  at  that  hearing. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statmient  by  Senatob  AijiN  Cranston 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  appreciate  your 
taking  the  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to 
chair  today's  hearing  on  S.  2561.  my  bill  to 
establish  the  Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic 
Area  In  the  State  of  California  The  Big  Sur 
Coast  truly  Is  a  national  treasure.  The 
rights  of  homeowners  must  be  safeguarded. 
So  should  the  rights  of  all  Americans,  and 
all  posterity,  to  enjoy  the  fantastic  stretch 
of  undeveloped  coastline — the  longest  and 
most  scenic  in  the  contiguous  48  stat«s. 

Each  year  more  people  visit  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  than  Yellowstone  or  Yosemlte — nearly 
3  mlllton  Americans  a  year  make  the  In- 
credibly beautiful  drive  along  California 
Stat«  Highway  1  overlooking  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Those  who  know  and  love  Big  Sur  want 
to  preserve  It  the  way  It  Is  today  This  Is 
especially  true  of  the  residents  of  the  Imme- 
diate area — although,  of  course,  they  have  a 
variety  of  views  about  how  to  go  about  doing 
so.  With  local  citizen  suppMDrt.  the  State  of 
California  and  the  local  county  governments 
are  doing  everything  they  can  to  protect  the 
Big  Sur  Coast  through  zoning  and  the  local 
coastal  program  being  developed  under  the 
California  Coastal  Act. 

But  In  spite  of  these  efforts,  piecemeal 
residential  and  commercial  development  Is 
occurring  which — over  a  period  of  time — 
will  alt«r  the  existing  character  of  the  Big 
Sur  Coast  and  degrade  its  natural  beauty. 
Tourist  visitation  and  associated  vehicular 
traffic  are  also  seriously  Impacting  the  fragile 
coastal  ecosystem  of  Big  Sur. 

The  California  Coastal  Commission  readily 
acknowledges  that  there  are  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  state's  ability  to  control  land 
uses  along  the  Big  Sur  Coast  effectively  and 
that  It  Is  going  to  take  more  than  local  regu- 
lation and  tax  dollars  to  protect  Big  Sur 
permanently.  According  to  Michael  Fisher. 
Executive  Director  of  the  California  Coastal 
Commission,  it  appears  extremely  likely  that 
the  long-run  benefits  of  federal  assistance 
m  the  protection  of  Big  Sur  could  be  of 
great  value  In  complementing  those  measures 
which  will  be  contained  In  the  local  coastal 
program. 

While  It  will  be  possible  to  regulate  de- 
velopment carefully  under  the  California 
Coastal  Act.  the  Commission  advises  me  fur- 
ther that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  even 
this  limited  degree  of  development  over  the 
long  run  will  still  Inevitably  result  In  sub- 
stantial changes  In  some  aspects  of  Big  Sur's 
existing  physical  and  community  character. 
I  agree  with  Mlchsiel  Plsher  that  regulatory 
programs,  by  their  very  nature,  are  Imper- 
manent, and  If  our  objective  is  to  pass  the 
Big  Sur  Coast  on  to  future  generations,  reg- 
ulations alone  will  be  a  chancey  guarantee 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Fisher  is  unable  to  be 
here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Coastal  Commission  However,  he  has 
asked  me  to  submit  for  the  record  his  letter 
of  support  of  S.  2551.  and  an  accompanying 
letter  to  Congressman  Leon  Panetta  which 
outlines  the  status  of  the  current  regulatory 
and  resource  management  proposals  and 
their  possible  implications  for  long-term  pro- 
tection of  Big  Sur.  Among  other  things,  these 
limitations  Include  the  lack  of  funds  to  ac- 
quire lands  essential  to  protect  ocean  views 
from  Highway  1  and  legal  constraints  on  the 
state's  ability  to  manage  traffic  on  Highway  I 
and  minimize  highway  congestion. 


In  summary,  he  says  "The  entire  nation 
will  benefit  from  efforts  directed  at  preserving 
the  priceless  resources  of  Big  Sur;  we  wish  to 
give  you  as  much  encouragement  as  possible 
in  moving  toward  that  goal.  .  .  It  Is  our 
view  that  your  legislation  Is  extremely  well 
thought-out  and  carefully  directed  toward 
most  pressing  problems  of  Big  Sur.  Your  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  National  Scenic  Area  and 
to  employ  the  Forest  Service  as  the  respon- 
sible agency  will  meet  the  major  need  of  the 
Big  Sur.  especially  the  protection  of  Its  vast 
scenic  and  natural  resources.  Your  legislation 
also  contains  the  proper  degree  of  restraint 
In  the  exercise  of  federal  authority  that  Is 
required  to  be  responsive  to  local  concerns 
All  In  all,  we  praise  the  care  with  which  you 
have  drafted  the  proposed  statute." 

Mr.  Chairman.  S.  2551  would  establish  a 
Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area  admin- 
istered by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  Included 
within  the  scenic  area  would  be  about  70,- 
000  acres  of  private  lands  In  Monterey  County 
south  of  the  Mai  Poso  Creek;  the  entire  Mon- 
terey District  of  the  Los  Padres  National  For- 
est, about  410.000  acres;  the  Hunter  Liggett 
Military  Reservation,  about  168,000  acres; 
some  state  park  lands  and  property  owned  by 
the  University  of  California;  and  about  50.- 

000  acres  of  land  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County 
north  of  San  Simeon  owned  by  the  Hearst 
Corporation.  In  all.  more  than  100  miles  of 
magnificent  coastline  In  Monterey  and  San 
Luis  Obispo  County  would  be  protected. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Hearst  Corporation  Is 
opposed  to  the  Inclusion  of  any  of  Its  land 
within  the  scenic  area.  I  had  originally  In- 
cluded the  property  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  scenic  area  because  It  Is  generally 
considered  ecologically  part  of  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  which  extends  all  the  way  to  San 
Simeon  and  the  beginning  of  the  four-lane 
highway.  Inclusion  of  the  northern  portion 
of  the  Heau-st  Ranch  may  make  sense  from 
the  standpoint  of  coordinated  management — 
for  what  happens  at  one  end  of  scenic  High- 
way 1  Impacts  at  the  other.  At  the  same  time. 

1  recognize  that  there  Is  a  difference  between 
the  situation  In  Monterey  County  where 
there  are  hundreds  of  landowners  and  multi- 
ple pressures  for  development  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  County  where  there  Is  one  property 
owner  whose  development  may  be  restricted 
by  highway  capacity  and  limited  water  sup- 
plies. 

The  California  Coastal  Commission  does 
not  address  this  Issue  In  Its  testimony  al- 
though Executive  Director  Michael  Fisher 
tells  me  he  Is  quite  interested  In  protection 
of  the  scenic  highway  corridor  on  both  sides 
of  the  Monterey/San  Luis  Obispo  County 
line.  I've  begun  discussions  with  the  Hearst 
Corporation  on  an  appropriate  southern 
boundary  for  the  Big  Sur  Coast  National 
Scenic  Area  and  hope  that  we  can  reach  a 
satisfactory  agreement.  In  the  meantime,  I 
hope  this  Committee  will  seek  additional 
information  from  the  California  Coastal 
Commission,  the  Forest  Service,  and  other 
witnesses  on  this  boundary  Issue  to  clarify 
whether  there  are  compelling  management 
and  resource  protection  needs  for  inclusion 
of  this  land. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  briefly  about 
Forest  Service  land  acquisition  contained  In 
S.  2551  The  bin  provides  that  the  state  and 
local  lands  within  the  scenic  area  be  ac- 
quired only  by  donation  or  exchange  and 
that  the  military  lands  be  transferred  to  the 
Forest  Service  automatically  whenever  the 
Department  of  Defense  determines  It  has  no 
further  need  for  the  property. 

Regarding  the  private  lands  within  the 
scenic  area,  the  bill  provides  for  both  fee 
title  acquisition  and  purchase  of  scenic  ease- 
ments or  other  Interests  In  land.  When  It  Is 
the  best  use  of  tax  dollars.  I  anticipate  that 
less  than  fee  title  acquisition  would  be  used 
to  purchase  scenic  easements  or  development 
rights  to  accomplish  our  objective  of  preser- 
vation. 


Oenerally,  I  contemplate  land  acquisition 
on  a  willing  buyer,  willing  seller  basis.  I 
have  written  Into  the  legislation  strict  con- 
trols on  the  use  of  condemnation.  To  repeat, 
there  must  be  no  use  of  condemnation  ex- 
cept under  the  very  limited  circumstances 
specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill.  That  use 
would  be  carefully  circumscribed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways: 

First,  prior  to  the  adoption  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  mansigement  and  devel- 
opment of  the  scenic  area,  condemnation 
could  occur  only  if  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture finds  that  a  property  has  undergone 
a  change  In  use  that  Is  substantially  Incom- 
patible with  the  use  of  the  area  as  a  national 
scenic  area.  Second,  after  the  adoption  of 
the  comprehensive  plan,  condemnation  can 
be  used  only  If  there  is  a  new  use  of  the 
property  that  Is  Inconsistent  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan,  or  If  the  property  has  been 
Identified  In  the  land  acquisition  plan  and 
the  owner  of  the  property  has  not  given 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  right  of 
first  refusal  when  the  property  Is  disposed 
of  to  anyone  other  than  a  direct  linear 
descendant  Third  and  finally,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  can  use  condemnation  to 
acquire  no  more  than  5'<  of  the  total  pri- 
vate lands  necessary  for  public  access  and 
recreational  use. 

Some  local  landowners  have  expressed  ob- 
jections to  the  provision  concerning  the 
governments  right  of  first  refusal  If  a  sale 
Is  contemplated  to  a  party  who  Is  not  a  di- 
rect lineal  descendant.  I  appreciate  their 
concerns — and  to  some  extent  I  share  them. 
But  this  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  means 
of  achieving  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  There 
may  be  other  appropriate  ways  to  do  so  and 
I'm  sure  the  Committee  will  want  to  explore 
this  matter  in  depth. 

The  legislation  does  not  specifically  pre- 
clude acquisition  of  existing,  occupied  struc- 
tures, but  It  wsis  my  Intention  to  preclude 
the  use  of  condemnation  for  this  purpose. 
I  do  not  t>elleve  that  we  should  purchase  peo- 
ple's homes  against  their  will  even  to  protect 
the  beauties  of  the  Big  Sur  Coast  or  to  pro- 
vide good  public  access  and  recreation  use 
In  Big  Sur.  I  do  believe  the  government 
should  be  able  to  purchase  existing  struc- 
tures for  these  purposes — from  a  willing  sell- 
er. I  believe  there  will  be  few  such  cases.  I 
thus  recommend  that  the  condemnation 
language  In  the  bill  be  clarified  accordingly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  with  these 
amendments  the  stringent  limitation  on  con- 
demnation authority  will  protect  the  private 
property  owners  on  the  Big  Sur  Coast,  and 
ensure  that  they  will  know  what  kinds  of 
new  activities  and  changes  In  use  of  their 
land  are  Incompatible  with  the  scenic  area 
by  reference  to  the  comprehensive  plan. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  local  Interests  are 
concerned  about  the  extent  of  possible  de- 
velopment by  the  Forest  Service  along  the 
Big  Sur  Coast.  Development  clearly  Is  not  the 
Intent  of  my  legislation.  My  only  purpose  Is 
to  perpetuate  the  existing  scenic  and  agrar- 
ian character  of  the  coast,  not  to  encourage 
recreational  development.  In  order  to  ensure 
that  the  Forest  Service  does  not  overdevelop 
the  Big  Sur  Coast,  I  would  like  to  see  the  bill 
amended  to  limit  the  amount  of  land  that 
can  be  acquired  for  administrative  purposes. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  advises  me  that  It  al- 
ready has  committed  69  acres  of  land  within 
the  Monterey  District  of  the  Los  Padres  Na- 
tional Forest  to  administrative  use,  and  has 
another  27  acres  on  the  coast  for  administra- 
tive purposes — employee  housing,  offices, 
visitor  Information,  warehouses,  and  fire  sta- 
tions— for  a  total  of  96  acres.  I  believe  that 
there  should  be  a  celling  of  100  acres  total 
for  administrative  use.  That  would  mean  that 
no  more  than  4  additional  acres  could  be 
acquired  for  this  purpose  at  the  very  most. 
This  Is  a  small  amount  of  land  compared  to 
the  over  700,000  acres  within  the  boundaries 
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At  the  same  time  as  we  try  to  figure  out  why 
It  can  often  take  seven  days  to  get  a  letter 
from  New  York  to  South  Dakota  one  month 


the  letter  mall  business  without  expecting  to 
get  a  laugh.  And  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  nobody  will  laugh  either. # 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
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of  the  proposed  Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic 
Area. 

Finally,  I'd  like  to  add  a  conunent  on  the 
visitor  transportation  plan  element  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  management  and 
development  of  the  scenic  area.  I  am  merely 
proposing  that  the  Forest  Service,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  advisory  commission  set 
up  under  the  bill,  study  the  need  for  some 
kind  of  visitor  transportation  system.  I  per- 
sonally question  the  appropriateness  of  any 
suggestion  that  visits  to  Big  Sur  be  limited 
to  busing  people  through  the  area  and  this 
definitely  Is  not  mandated  nor  contemplated 
in  the  legislation.  I  do  believe  that  there 
needs  to  be  coordination  among  federal,  state 
and  local  agencies  with  respect  to  visitor  use 
of  Highway  1.  and  I  feel  that  the  comprehen- 
sive plan  should  look  at  this  Issue. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  continue  to  support  the 
other  provisions  of  my  bill  as  originally  in- 
troduced. This  Includes,  among  other  things, 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive  plan 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  man- 
agement and  development  of  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  National  Scenic  Area,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  a  federal  land  acquisition  plan 
as  part  of  that  comprehensive  plan;  the 
af>polntment  of  a  citizens'  advisory  commis- 
sion by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  work 
in  Joint  partnership  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment In  the  preparation  of  the  compre- 
hensive plan  so  as  to  ensure  continued  local 
Involvement  In  the  planning  process  for  the 
Big  Sur  Coast;  the  authority  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  lease  back  for  grazing  or  other  agrl- 
cultursJ  use  any  agricultural  lands  acquired 
by  the  federal  government  to  perpetuate  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  Big  Sur  Coast;  and 
authorization  of  monies  from  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  over  a  ten-year 
period  since  It  Is  anticipated  that  land  ac- 
quisition would  take  place  over  time  as 
owners  of  property  Identified  in  the  land 
acquisition  plan  decide  to  sell.  I  understand 
that  for  management  purposes,  the  Forest 
Ser\'lce  will  recommend  that  the  boundaries 
of  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest  be  ad- 
justed to  Include  all  the  lands  within  the 
Big  Sur  Coast  National  Scenic  Area,  and  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  bill  being  amended 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Chclrman.  because  the  Big  Sur  Coast 
Is  truly  a  national  treasure.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve the  federal  government  should  lake 
these  steps  now  to  protect  the  scenic  beauty 
of  the  Big  Sur  Coast.  Right  now.  because 
the  state  and  local  governments  and  local 
residents  themselves  alreculy  have  done  so 
much,  we  have  a  unique  opportunity  to  act 
before  there  Is  significant  degradation  or 
even  a  major  threat  to  the  resource.  But  as 
I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  testimony. 
If  we  wait,  their  efforts  will  unravel  and 
then  we  will  be  asked  to  deal  with  a  state 
of  emergency  and  to  arrest  development  al- 
ready underway.  And  as  more  development 
takes  place — including  the  possible  subdivi- 
sion of  one  or  another  of  the  larger  ranches 
on  the  Big  Sur  Coast — with  a  consequent 
Increase  In  land  values,  the  cost  of  federal 
land  acquisition  will  be  substantially  more 
for  significantly  less  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  In  the  years 
to  come  we  will  all  look  back  and  be  ex- 
tremely proud  to  have  played  a  ma'or  role 
In  the  endeavor  to  protect  the  magnificent 
Big  Sur  Coast  for  all  time  for  all  Americans 
I  hope  that  you  will  act  favorably  on  the 
legislation,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  you  and  the  Committee  staff  on  any 
changes  needed  in  the  legislation.  Again,  my 
thanks  for  your  helpfulness,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  testify.* 


POSTAL  SERVICE  MUST  LISTEN  TO 
WHAT  PEOPLE  WANT 

•  Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  strong  consensus  in  South  Dakota, 
and  I  suspect  in  other  States  as  well, 
that  we  need  full  6-day  mail  service. 


The  current  problems  in  this  area  be- 
gan when  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration determined  that  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  1981  fiscal  year  must  be 
brought  into  balance.  This  is  a  worth- 
while goal,  and  I  support  it. 

But,  everytime  we  begin  to  balance  the 
budget  it  seems  that  the  prime  candi- 
dates for  major  reductions  are  individ- 
ual entitlements  to  the  elderly,  those  in 
need  and  the  social  services,  together 
with  cutbacks  in  vital  public  services. 

The  current  budget  balancing  act  is  no 
exception.  When  the  President  submitted 
his  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  last  Jan- 
uary, it  contained  a  public  subsidy  of 
some  $1.6  billion  for  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  (USPS). 

As  part  of  a  revised  budget,  the  ad- 
ministration then  recommended  that  the 
Postal  Service  subsidy  be  cut  by  some 
$250  million.  The  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee figures  call  for  a  $836  million  reduc- 
tion and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  a  $583  million  cut. 

Responding  to  these  proposed  reduc- 
tions in  public  subsidy  payments,  post- 
al officials  indicated  that  full  6-day  mail 
service  would  probably  be  ended,  and 
we  would  have  5-day  service  instead.  Al- 
though the  likely  day  to  be  eliminated 
would  be  Saturday  of  each  week,  the 
Postmaster  General  left  open  the  option 
to  select  a  weekday  instead. 

After  meeting  with  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  the 
Postmaster  General  then  announced 
that  USPS  would  request  a  substantive 
increase  in  postal  rates  from  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission.  It  was  thought  that 
these  increases  would  bring  in  an  addi- 
tional $3.7  billion  in  postal  revenues  to 
be  used  to  meet  rising  wage  and  trans- 
portation costs.  For  the  average  citizen, 
the  most  visible  portion  of  the  proposed 
rate  hike  would  be  in  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  a  first-class  stamp  from  15  to 
20  cents.  None  of  the  anticipated  $3.7 
billion  in  anticipated  additional  reve- 
nues, however,  would  be  used  to  retain 
full  6-day  mail  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
is  playing  a  dangerous  game.  Rather  than 
try  to  reach  an  accommodation  with 
the  budget  reduction  process  and  main- 
tain full  6-day  postal  services.  USPS  has 
elected  to  place  the  entire  burden  of  re- 
taining the  service  on  the  Congress  and 
the  administration  in  terms  of  a  public 
subsidy  for  that  service  while,  at  the 
same  time,  going  ahead  with  a  substan- 
tive rate  increase. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  once  again,  should  serve  by 
Presidential  appointment,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  the  people,  through  their 
elected  representatives,  are  going  to  have 
some  voice  in  their  own  Postal  Service 

The  U.S.  Postal  Service  is  already  sail- 
ing troubled  waters  in  their  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  become  involved  in  elec- 
tronic mail.  Now  they  are  telling  us  that 
service  must  be  cut  back  to  5  days  per 
week. 

At  risk  here  is  the  integrity  of  the  pri- 
vate express  statutes,  which  I  support, 
and  which  have  provided  a  monoooly  for 
the  Postal  Service  on  the  delivery  of 
first-class  mail. 


If  that  monopoly  is  ruptured,  then 
postal  service  as  we  know  it  today  will 
cease  to  exist.  Yet,  the  very  guardians 
of  that  policy — the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
itself — seems  to  be  recommending,  by 
their  very  actions,  that  they  cannot  or 
will  not  provide  the  service  desired  by  the 
American  people. 

I  would  caution  postal  managers  that 
their  failure  to  recognize  that  their  pri- 
mary responsibility  is  to  provide  the 
services  requested  and  needed  by  the 
citizens  of  this  country  may  well,  over 
time,  cost  them  the  protection  they  need 
through  the  private  express  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  ver\'  point  is  made 
in  a  thoughtful  April  23,  1980.  editorial 
from  the  Brookings,  S.  Dak.,  Dally 
Register. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  RrcoRD. 

The  editorial  follo'ws: 

Postal    Plea    Sounds    Famii.ia> 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  says  that  the  mailing  rate  for  first 
class  letters  will  have  to  go  to  20  cenu 
soon.  If  that  bureaucratic  giant  Is  to  avoid 
bankruptcy. 

Customers  everywhere  will  recall  this  as 
a  story  that  has  become  just  about  as 
familiar  as  "Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears" 

Only  five  years  ago.  it  coet  only  10  cents 
to  mall  such  a  letter.  Since  that  time,  the 
rate  has  climbed  to  13  cents  and  then,  only 
two  years  ago.  to  15  cents.  Should  it  con- 
tinue upward  at  this  speed,  we  can  expect 
to  pay  40  cents  to  mall  a  Irtter  by  1990.  An 
even  dollar  Is  something  to  look  forward  to 
along  with  a  new  millennium. 

If  there  are  some  of  you  who  have  come 
to  regard  Increases  In  mailing  costs  as  a 
situation  where  nothing  changes  except  the 
numbers,  you  might  be  happy  to  know  that 
the  Postal  Service  has  added  a  new  twist. 

An  accident  of  timing  may  well  be  respon- 
sible for  the  letter  cost  going  up  by  five 
cents  at  approximately  the  same  time  that 
we  begin  getting  used  to  doing  without 
Saturday  mall. 

We  feel  forced  to  conclude  that  as  long 
as  the  Postal  Service  hears  the  reassuring 
shrieks  of  agony  from  border  to  border,  they 
can  safely  as«ume  that  we  are  not  hatching 
a  plot  to  turn  the  letter  mall  responsibility 
over  to  United  Parcel  Service. 

But  without  meaning  to  contribute  to 
another  peaceful  night's  sleep  for  national 
postal  officials,  we  feel  inclined  to  again  vent 
some  agony  in  this  space. 

It  remains  very  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand how  the  Postal  Service  can  be  telling 
us  that  we  must  soon  do  without  any  Satur- 
day mall  service  at  all,  while  they  continue 
to  stuff  our  mailboxes  with  infamous  "Junk 
mall". 

Although  the  Postmaster  General  assures 
us  that  bulk  mall  rates  would  be  pushed  up- 
ward almost  18  percent  by  his  pending  price 
recommendations,  such  increases  do  not  seem 
to  be  making  much  of  a  dent  in  the  total 
number  of  pieces  of  mall  Postal  Service  per- 
sonnel are  handling  each  year  And  It  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  more  than  a  few  quali- 
fiers for  bulk  permits  who  ought  to  be  shut 
off  ahead  of  the  average  citizen. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  also  how  rates 
can  go  up  at  the  same  time  the  quality  of 
service  seems  to  be  going  down  We  are  not 
suggesting  that  the  mailmen  in  Brookings 
aren't  doing  their  Jobs,  but  we  certainly  har- 
bor some  suspicions  about  the  performance 
of  the  average  employee  in  the  large  city 
mall  terminals. 

Finally,  we  are  left  to  marvel  at  how 
United  Parcel  Service,  which  now  has  an 
office  in  Brookings,  has  so  efficiently  moved 
into  the  business  of  transporting  packages 
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At  the  same  time  els  we  try  to  figure  out  why 
It  can  often  take  seven  days  to  get  a  letter 
from  New  York  to  South  Dakota  one  month 
and  three  days  another  month.  United  Parcel 
la  more  and  more  chosen  as  an  alternative 
for  things  that  won't  fit  in  envelops 

The  management  horrors  perpetrated  by 
bureaucratic  giants  are  no  less  familiar  a 
story  than  "Goldilocks"  or  the  need  for  postal 
rate  Increases. 

But  the  day  may  soon  come  when  some- 
one will  suggest  that  Umted  Parcel  be  offered 


the  letter  mall  business  without  expecting  to 
get  a  laugh.  And  the  day  may  soon  come 
when  nobody  will  laugh  either  • 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  order.s  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
none. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:05 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thurs- 
day. May  1, 1980,  at  9  a.m. 
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ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ob- 


Budget.  m  which  capacity  he  has  given 
outstanding  service   to   the   Senate,   to 


sas  during  the  first  20  years  of  that  orga- 
nization's existence  was  a  paraplegic,  who 


--.11 .._     r_ 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.in. 
The    Chaplain,    Rev.    James    David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  God,  we  humbly  confess  that 
we  are  not  always  the  men  and  women 
■iTou  would  have  us  be,  nor  do  we  do 
those  things  that  bring  harmony 
between  people.  Save  us  from  false  pride 
that  causes  us  to  think  more  highly  of 
ourselves  than  we  ought.  Give  us  peni- 
tence so  that  we  can  honestly  see  our 
faults  and  better  imderstand  our  nature, 
that  cleansed  of  our  weakness,  we  may 
focus  on  those  goals  that  are  worthy  of 
our  calling,  and  so  help  ease  the  hurt 
of  humankind  and  bring  reconciliation 
and  peace  to  all.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  358.  nays  10. 
not  voting  64,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  201) 

YEAS— 358 

Abdnor 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Bedell 

Broyhlll 

Akaka 

Bellenson 

Burgener 

Albosta 

Benjamin 

Burllson 

Alexander 

Bennett 

Burton,  Phillip 

Anderson, 

Bereuter 

Butler 

Calif. 

Bethune 

Byron 

Andrews,  N.C. 

BevUI 

Campbell 

Andrews, 

Blaggl 

Carney 

N.  Dak. 

Bingham 

Carr 

Annunzlo 

Blanchard 

Carter 

Anthony 

Boggs 

Chappell 

Archer 

Boland 

Cheney 

Ashbrook 

Boiling 

Clausen 

Ashley 

Boner 

Cleveland 

Aspln 

Bonier 

dinger 

AuColn 

Bonker 

Coelho 

Badham 

Bouquard 

Collins,  III. 

Bafalls 

Bo  wen 

Collins,  Tex. 

Bailey 

Brademas 

Oonable 

Baldus 

Breaux 

Oonte 

Barnard 

Brlnkley 

Conyers 

Barnes 

Brodhead 

Corcoran 

Bauman 

Broomfleld 

Corman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Cotter 

Coughlln 
Courter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  PhUlp 
D'Amours 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
EWcks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Di*man 

Duncan,  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhaxdt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
F^thlan 
Flippo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Tenn 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gllman 
Glnn 
GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HUils 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hoptins 
Horton 


Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leath.  Tex 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loctfler 

Long,  La 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mccion* 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathis 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzol'l 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif, 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  N.Y, 

Moakley 

Moffelt 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 


Ottinger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Railsbark 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 


Whltehurst 
WhlUey 
Whittaker 
Whltten 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 


Burton.  John 
Porsjthe 
Gingrich 
Goodllng 


Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Yales 

NAYS— 10 

Harkln 
Jacobs 
Lloyd 
Mitchell.  Md 


Yatron 

Young.  Alaak* 
Young.  Pl» 
Young.  Mo. 
Zablockl 
Zeferetll 


Ouayle 

WaJker 


NOT  VOTINC3 — 64 


Ambro 

Anderson.  Ill 

Applegate 

Atkinson 

Brooks 

Buchanan 

Cavanaugh 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coleman 

Davis.  S  C 

Dellums 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Edwards.  Ok!a 

Ford.  Mich 

Fountain 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 


Goldwater 

Graasley 

Harris 

Harsha 

Heckler 

HinsoD 

Holtzman 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Jeffries 

Kazen 

Kogovsek 

Leach.  La 

Leland 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Murphy,  HI. 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nolan 


Nowak 

Pepper 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ritter 

Rosenthal 

Sielberllng 

•■^pellman 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stockman 

Thompson 

Trible 

Vanik 

Volkmer 

Waxman 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson.  C.  H 


n  1010 

So  the  Journal  was  approved 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  recon.sider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

The  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS  2009 
entitled  "An  act  to  designate  certain 
public  lands  in  central  Idaho  as  the  River 
of  No  Return  Wilderness,  to  designate  a 
segment  of  the  Salmon  River  as  a  com- 
ponent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes." 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Church,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and 
Mr.  McClure  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


□   1020 
REQUEST     FOR     PERMISSION     FOR 
COMMITTEE   ON   THE   JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  DANIELSON,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciarj'  may  sit  today  during 
the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 


□  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □    1407  is  2:0"^  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sjxjken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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states  through  innovative  and  creative     ample  of  the  White  House  press  corps- 
Puerto  Rican  and  Federal  policies  which     seeming  inability  to  formulate  questions 


to  correct  mathematical  inconsistencies 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 

The  SPEIAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  wiU  state  that  it  requires  10 
Members  to  obiect.      

(Messrs.  RUDD,  TAUKE.  GINGRICH. 
BAUMAN.  MYERS,  of  Indiana,  MI- 
CHEL. LATTA,  and  KRAMER.  Mrs 
SNOWE,  and  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER 
also  objected.) 

The  SPEAKER.  A  sufficient  number 
have  objected. 

Objection  is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  DURING  THE  MORNING 
TODAY 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing the  morning  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  will  state  that  it  requires  10 
Members  to  object. 

(Messrs.  RUDD.  TAUKE.  GINGRICH. 
3AUMAN,  MYERS  of  Indiana.  MICHEL. 
LATTA,  and  KRAMER.  Mrs.  SNOWE, 
and  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  also  object- 
ed.* 

The  SPEAKER.  A  sufficient  number 
have  objected.  i 

Objection  is  heard. 


Budget,  in  which  capacity  he  has  given 
outstanding  service  to  the  Senate,  to 
Congress  as  a  whole,  and  to  our  country 
Mr.  Speaker,  Ed  Muskie,  of  Maine,  is 
a  man  of  unswerving  dedication  to  our 
national  interest,  and  I  believe  that  he 
will  be  an  outstanding  Secretary  of 
State. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  1-minute  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTELLIGENCE  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  GENERAL  DE- 
BATE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS   Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
BoLAND».  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  that  that  com- 
mittee be  granted  permission  to  sit  today 
during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  PRESIDENT 
CARTER  ON  CHOICE  OF  SENATOR 
EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE  FOR  SECRE- 
TARY OP  STATE 

<Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  congratulate  President  Car- 
ter on  his  nomination  of  Senator  Ed- 
Min*D  Mdskie,  of  Maine,  for  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Like  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
have  known  Senator  Muskie  for  a  long 
time;  indeed,  for  all  of  the  20  years  that 
he  has  served  in  the  other  body. 

Senator  Muskq:  Is  a  man  of  great  in- 
telhgence.  great  stability  of  character, 
great  strength  of  purpose.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  on  a  number  of  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate,  most  significantly  as 
chairman    of    the    Committee    on    the 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  FOR  THE  HOME 
MORTGAGE  MARKET 

I  Mr.  MOTTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  recently  final- 
ized regulations  which  will  allow  feder- 
ally regulated  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions to  offer  renegotiable,  or  "rollover" 
home  mortgages. 

The  renegotiable  mortgages  would  be 
reviewed  every  3,  4,  or  5  years  with  the 
original  interest  rate  being  adjusted  up- 
wards or  in  what  I  feel  will  be  rare  in- 
stances, downward,  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing interest  rates  in  force  at  the  time 
of  the  review. 

Rollover  mortgages  could  go  up  as 
much  as  5  percent  over  a  normal  30-year 
mortgage. 

All  of  us  have  received  mail  from  wor- 
ried constituents  who  fear  savings  and 
loans  will  end  up  offering  only  'rollover" 
mortgages.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
today  that  would  require  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  offer  the  consumer  a 
choice  between  "rollover"  and  fixed  rate 
mortgages. 

It  may  be  that  some  homebuyers  may 
want  to  "roll  the  dice"  on  a  renegotiable 
mortgage  in  hopes  interest  rates  will  de- 
cline, but  I  feel  they  should  have  the  op- 
tion of  financing  their  homes  with  fixed 
rate  mortgages  as  well. 

Making  both  fixed  rate  and  renegoti- 
able mortgages  available  to  the  consumer 
is  the  only  fair  way  to  help  millions  of 
people  realize  the  American  dream  of 
owning  their  own  homes. 


HOUSE  SHOULD  VOTE  DOWN  CON- 
ABLE  AMENDMENT  AND  GRAMM- 
HOLT  SUBSTITUTE 

I  Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  i 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  Conable  amendment 
and  the  Gramm-Holt  amendment  a  little 
later  on  today,  I  wish  my  colleagues 
could  have  been  present  this  morning  for 
testimony  before  our  Select  Subcommit- 
tee. The  Commissioner  of  Rehabihtation 
from  the  State  of  Arkansas  pointed  out 
that  one  of  those  rehabilitated  in  Arkan- 


sas during  the  first  20  years  of  that  orga- 
nization's existence  was  a  paraplegic,  who 
became  a  physician.  My  colleague  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  Hammerschmidt  >  prob- 
ably knows  him.  That  physician  has  paid 
more  in  taxes  since  that  time,  has  more 
than  paid  for  the  entire  first  20  years  of 
the  rehabilitation  program  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  services  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  should  not  be 
cutting. 

TRIBUTE    TO    LUIS    MUfJOZ    MARfN 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  i 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  inform  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  Don  Luis  Mufioz  Marin, 
the  first  elected  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
passed  away  this  morning  at  3  a.m..  in 
San  Juan. 

Don  Luis  Muhoz  Marin  was  a  four- 
term  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  governing 
the  island  from  1949  to  1964.  Further- 
more, he  was  instrumental  in  developing 
a  course  of  action  which  resulted  in  hav- 
ing Congress  allow  Puerto  Rico  to  ap- 
prove our  own  constitution,  which  he 
proclaimed  officially  on  July  25.  1952. 

Don  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  was  born  on 
February  18,  1898.  He  was  the  son  of  Don 
Luis  Munoz  Rivera,  who  served  in  Con- 
gress with  great  distinction  as  the  third 
Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Don  Luis  was  a  journalist,  poet,  and  one 
of  our  most  distinguished  political  figures 
in  the  20th  century.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1940  and  re- 
elected to  that  position  in  1944.  He  was 
President  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Seriate  un- 
til elected  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  in 
the  elections  of  1948  after  Congress 
passed  a  law  allowing  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  elect  our  own  Governor. 

Don  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  served  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  with  great  dedication 
for  more  than  three  decades.  He  came  to 
political  leadership  at  a  time  the  island 
was  stricken  with  extreme  poverty  and 
with  great  vision  developed  signiflcEint 
economic  policies  that  helped  bring  about 
the  transformation  of  the  island  from  a 
poor  agrarian  society  to  an  industrialized 
society. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  comparison 
between  Don  Louis  Mufioz  Marin  and  a 
U.S.  mainland  figure  I  would  say  that 
he  meant  to  us  what  President  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  meant  to  the 
United  States.  And  in  fact  his  stature 
as  a  politician  was  often  compared  to 
that  of  great  leaders  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury—men like  President  Roosevelt.  Win- 
ston Churchill,  Charles  DeGaulle. 

Today  I  must  recognize  that  Puerto 
Rico  had.  in  the  leadership  of  Don  Luis 
Munoz  Marin,  what  we  needed  in  the 
decades  of  the  forties,  the  fifties,  and  the 
sixties,  since  it  was  necessary  for  the 
island  to  go  through  a  process  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  growth  that 
would  result  in  greater  progress  and 
prosperity  for  the  island.  We  are  now 
approaching  another  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Puerto  Rico  as  we  move 
to  strengthen  our  ties  with  the  United 
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states  through  innovative  and  creative 
Puerto  Rican  and  Federal  policies  which 
may  result  in  restoring  and  furthering 
the  economic  growth  and  social  strength 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  society  at  the  same 
time  we  move  forward  to  accomplish 
true  political  dignity  and  equality  for 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  While  I  fully  support 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  and  not  the 
Commonwealth  status  which  Don  Luis 
Mufioz  Marin  so  much  helped  to  bring 
about,  there  are  many  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  him,  including  his  sense 
of  dedication  to  the  well  being  and  pros- 
perity of  all  Puerto  Ricans  and  the 
honesty  and  integrity  with  which  he 
served  our  people. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  widow.  Doiia  Ines  Mendoza  de 
Mufioz  Marin,  to  his  children,  his  grand- 
children, and  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CORRADA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  overstate  the  case.  I  had 
the  privilege  of  knowing  the  late  Gov- 
ernor somewhat  and  knowing  a  great 
deal  about  him.  There  are  many  people 
who  know  if  he  had  been  a  mainlander 
there  is  a  very  real  chance  that  he  could 
have  been  President.  He  was  a  man  of 
enormous  quality,  tremendous  ability,  a 
great  political  leader  in  ever>'  possible 
way. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  expressions. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CORRADA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  personal  sorrow  at  the  death 
of  the  former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Honorable  Luis  Mufioz  Marin.  I  knew 
him  personally.  I  had  great  regard  and 
great  respect  for  him  as  an  individual 
and  as  a  citizen  of  both  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  United  States.  He  certainly  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


PROPHETIC  WORDS? 

•  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Recently 
I  came  across  a  passage  in  a  political 
speech  that  reads  as  follows : 

When  Harry  Tniman  was  In  the  White 
House  a  sign  on  hl.s  desk  said.  "The  buck 
stops  here.  ■  There  was  never  anv  doubt 
about  who  was  captain  of  the  ship  '  Now  no 
one  seems  to  be  In  charge.  No  one  Is  re- 
.■^ponslble  Every  tinne  another  ship  runs 
aground  .  .  the  Captain  hides  In  the  state- 
room while  the  crew  argues  about  who  Is  to 
blame 

That  quote  was  from  Presidential  Can- 
didate Jimmy  Carter,  on  September  6. 
1976. 

Speaking  of  Presidents,  last  night's 
news  conference   was  yet  another  ex- 


ample of  the  White  House  press  corps' 
seeming  inability  to  formulate  questions 
that  elicit  informative  answers.  The 
questions  resembled  slow  gopher  ball 
pitches  which  the  President  hit  over  the 
fence  with  ease.  There  wasn't  one  high 
hard  one  or  breaking  pitch  in  the  batch. 
Perhaps  the  next  news  conference 
should  have  questions  asked  by  trained 
trial  lawyers.  At  least  they  know  how  to 
phrase  a  question. 


D  1030 
PROVIDING   FOR   TECHNICAL   COR- 
RECTIONS       TO        AMENDMENTS 
MADE  IN  ORDER  BY  HOUSE  RES- 
OLU'nON  642 

Mr,  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  649  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  649 

Resolved.  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  307)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 

1980.  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union :  ( 1 )  It  shall  be  In 
order  for  Representative  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land to  offer  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  April  23,  1980,  and  for 
Representative  Sol.-irz  of  New  York  to  offer 
a  substitute  printed  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  24,  1980,  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by  Representa- 
tive Obey  of  Wisconsin  In  lieu  of  their  sub- 
stitutes made  in  order  by  H.  Res  642;  and 
(2)  It  shall  be  in  order  for  Representative 
Latla  of  Ohio  and  for  Representative  Rous- 
selot  of  California  each  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed 
by  them  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  April 
23.  1980,  In  lieu  of  their  amendments  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  made  In  order  by  H. 
Res.  642  The  provisions  of  H.  Res.  642  shall 
apply  to  such  substitutes  and  to  such  amend- 
ments as  If  they  were  the  substitutes  and 
amendments  originally  made  In  order  by  said 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
<Mr.  BoLLiNG  I  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes  for  purposes  of 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lattai,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  649  provides  further 
for  the  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307,  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1981.  The  resolution  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  on  April 
28,  1980  by  a  voice  vote. 

I  say  "provides  further"  because,  on 
April  23,  1980,  the  House  adopted  House 
Resolution  642,  the  rule  providing  for 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 307.  That  rule  made  in  order 
certain  amendments  and  substitutes  as 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  21,  1980. 

The  rule  before  us  today.  House  Reso- 
lution 649,  allows  that  technical  changes 


to  correct  matiiematical  inconsistencies 
and  to  conform  with  the  new  debt  limit 
P'-ocedure  be  made  to  four  of  the  sub- 
stitutes made  in  order,  namely  those  of 
Representatives  Latta.  Mitchell,  Rous- 
SELOT,  and  Solarz. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are 
talking  only  about  technical  changes 
As  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  21.  the  substitutes  offered  by 
Representatives  Solarz  and  Mitchell 
contained  errors  of  mathematical  con- 
sistency, that  is.  the  function  totals  did 
not  add  up  to  the  aggregates.  These 
substitutes  were  corrected  and  reprinted 
m  the  Record  of  April  23  in  the  case  of 
Mr,  Mitchell  and  the  Record  of  April 
24  in  the  case  of  Mr  Solarz.  No  changes 
were  made  in  the  substance  of  the  sub- 
stitutes. The  rule  we  are  now  consider- 
ing simply  makes  in  order  the  substi- 
tutes as  corrected  and  reprinted. 

The  substitutes  of  Representatives 
Latta  and  Rousselot  as  printed  m  the 
Record  of  April  21.  contained  no  debt 
limit  figure  for  fiscal  year  1980  as  does 
the  budget  resolution  reported  from  the 
budget  committee  This  is  a  violation  of 
our  new  debt  limit  procedure  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House  last  September 
These  two  substitutes  were  corrected  and 
reprinted  in  the  Record  of  April  23  No 
changes  were  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  substitutes.  The  rule  we  are  now  con- 
sidering simply  makes  in  order  the  sub- 
stitutes as  corrected  and  reprinted. 

The  technical  changes  in  these  four 
substitutes  will  allow  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  substitutes  as  intended  by  the 
Members  offering  them  and  as  intended 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules.  All  other 
provisions  of  the  onginal  rule.  House 
Resolution  642,  remain  unchanged 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  tmanimous  consent  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  of  this  rule  Frankly,  I  was 
surprised  that,  first,  it  was  not  allowed 
and.  second,  that  a  second  unanimous- 
consent  request  the  other  day  to  have 
tmtil  midnight  tonight  on  the  rule  was 
not  allowed.  For  some  reason  there  is 
an  attempt  to  make  this  matter  into  an 
issue  when  no  issue  exists.  That  is  why 
I  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  read  a 
statement  so  that  I  would  make  no  mis- 
takes as  to  the  dates  and  the  numbers.  To 
be  very  precise,  this  is  an  entirely  tech- 
nical matter  which  the  House  has  already 
made  clear  its  will  i.s  that  this  pass. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  in  every  regard.  I 
want  also  to  point  out  that  an  effort  will 
be  made  to  vote  down  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  this  rule  If  the  previous  question 
is  voted  down,  the  prospect.s  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  ccming  out  of  the  House 
this  year  will  become  considerably  dim- 
mer. I  do  not  think  that  the  people  In 
this  House  want  to  see  that  happen. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  crafted  orig- 
inally what  I  thought  was  a  very  bal- 
anced rule  and  took  care  of  most  of  the 
amendments  that  were  of  substance  that 
were  to  be  offered  Realizing  that  many 
amendments  could  be  offered  to  a  $600 
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biUion-plus  bill,  and  believing  that  we 
could  be  here  for  maybe  3  weeks  de- 


Mr.   DEVINE.    Mr. 
gentleman  yield? 


Speaker,  will  the 


which  would  result  in  the  loss  of  consid- 
erable postal  revenue  which  could  only 
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the  budget.  But  at  least  we  should  have 

n  phflnpp  tn  vntp 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  take  back  my  time. 

Mr        T,Arvr>MAP?<?rNrr»        I      thlnV       T 


recate  the  stand  my  good  friend  from 

X^Ql-ulonH    "hoc    ♦ob'tt*^      T    fV»i»-\V    fVtn*    /«»    fV.« 
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billion- plus  bill,  and  believing  that  we 
could  be  here  for  maybe  3  weeks  de- 
bating every  single  amendment  that 
might  be  offered,  I  concurred  with  the 
request  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  to  limit  or  to  attempt 
to  limit  the  number  of  amendments  that 
would  be  offered,  and  we  got  an  agree- 
ment on  that.  Naturally,  there  were 
amendments  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  members 
of  the  majority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  would  like  to  have  seen  of- 
fered that  were  not  made  in  order.  The 
same  holds  for  this  side  of  the  aisle.  For 
example.  I  would  like  to  have  seen  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr  Michel i  made  in  or- 
der, but  it  was  not  made  in  order  and 
we  are  past  that  point  at  this  time.  We 
have  disposed  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  mat- 
ter and  now  we  are  ready  to  take  up  1981. 
To  vote  down  the  previous  question  and 
to  bring  in  other  amendments  at  this 
time  would  be  a  serious  error. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  support  the 
previous  question  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  I  have  to  take  issue  on  this 
matter  with  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  >  Mr  Baum.-vn  ' .  The 
gentleman  has  some  amendments  he 
would  like  to  see  made  in  order  but  I 
just  carmot  see  that  at  this  time.  Above 
all  we  need  a  balanced  budget  We  are 
on  that  course  now  and  we  want  to  keep 
on  that  course.  We  want  to  dispose  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  of  this  issue  before  us 
now.  I  hope  that  we  can  pass  this  rule 
to  allow  these  technical  amendments 
that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
BoLLiNG)  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  has  outlined. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  our  minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think  there  is 
no  more  important  an  issue  facing  this 
country,  from  a  domestic  standpoint  at 
least,  than  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  a  balanced  budget  for  1981  at 
the  lowest  possible  figure  of  expenditures 
and  revenue.  While  I  personally  would 
have  great  sympathy  with  some  of  the 
amendments  which  might  be  adopted  or 
which  might  be  offered,  nevertheless  I 
think  that  we  all  have  to  set  our  own 
sense  of  priorities.  My  sense  of  priorities 
is  this:  one.  the  defense  of  the  country; 
second,  the  control  of  inflation,  and  for 
the  control  of  inflation  a  balanced  budg- 
et is  an  absolute  necessity.  Again.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  intend  to  vote 
for  the  previous  question  when  the  time 
comes. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  also  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman.  His  position  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  support  the  previous  question. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only 
thing  that  troubles  me  about  this  pro- 
posed rule  that  is  "just  technical  in  na- 
ture," is  the  fact  that  yesterday,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
GiAiMO),  the  respected  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  also  offered  a 
purely  technical  amendment  which 
added  $3.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $4.6  billion  in  outlays.  Is  this  the 
same  type  of  a  technical  amendment 
that  is  going  to  cost  billions  and  billions 
more? 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  my  friend  from  Ohio 
will  yield,  let  me  say  these  are  purely 
technical  amendments.  They  are  not  the 
same  type  of  technical  amendments  that 
will  cost  $4.6  billion  as  was  offered  yes- 
terday. I  would  not  be  supporting  them 
otherwise,  let  me  assure  my  friend. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that 
assurance  I  will  follow  the  leadership  of 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  iMr.  Lattai. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<  Mr.  Derwinski)  , 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  Bauman  substitute  rule  since  it 
will  free  us  from  the  parliamentary 
shackles  which  now  prevent  us  from 
dealing  selectively  and  responsibly  with 
a  postal  problem  which  has  generated 
considerable  constituent  mail. 

Adoption  of  the  substitute  rule  will 
permit  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
which  will  provide  for  economies  in 
postal  operations,  but  at  a  level  which 
will  permit  the  continuation  of  6-day 
mail  delivery.  The  amendment  will  re- 
duce postal  appropriations  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year  by  $200  million  and  will 
restore  program  reduced  funding  for  fis- 
cal years  1982  and  1983  as  provided  for 
in  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of  1970. 
In  its  rush  to  strike  a  balanced  budget. 
our  Budget  Committee,  without  fully 
understanding  the  ramifications  of  their 
actions,  recommended  cuts  totaling  $836 
million  in  postal  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  1981.  This  was  done  without 
consultation  with  top  postal  manage- 
ment, the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  or  any  person  familiar  with 
postal  problems. 

If  the  Postal  Service  is  forced  to  ab- 
sorb the  cuts  recommended  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  it  will  have  to  eliminate 
6-day  mail  delivery,  make  other  service 
cuts,  and  increase  rates  for  educational, 
charitable,  religious  and  various  other 
worthwhile  nonprofit  organizations  and 
institutions.  It  was  Congress,  not  the 
Postal  Service,  which  provided  the  lower 
rates  for  the  nonprofit  organizations 
which  rely  heavily  on  the  mail  for  finan- 
cial support. 

With  a  postal  rate  increase  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Postal  Rate  Commission, 
we  will  be  serving  notice  to  the  taxpay- 
ers and  mail  users  that  they  are  going 
to  pay  higher  rates  for  reduced  service. 
If  the  Postal  Service  is  forced  to  elimi- 
nate its  6-day  mail  delivery  .schedule, 
large  volume  mailers  will  have  to  explore 
alternate     delivery     methods— a     move 


which  would  result  in  the  loss  of  consid- 
erable postal  revenue  which  could  only 
be  offset  by  higher  postal  rates. 

Adoption  of  the  Bauman  substitute 
will  permit  us  to  deal  with  a  complex 
problem  in  a  reasonable  and  responsible 
manner.  It  will  give  us  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  an  amendment  which  will 
permit  continuation  of  the  type  of  mail 
service  the  public  expects. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land <Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  mother  who 
was  caught  up  in  the  patriotic  fervor  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  I  when  the 
U.S.  boys  were  all  lining  up  in  the  streets 
of  various  cities  to  march  off  to  war. 
Quite  a  few  of  them  had  no  training  in 
military  activities  or  marching.  She  spied 
her  boy  marching  in  the  ranks  there, 
obviously  out  of  step.  She  pointed  at  him 
and  say,  "Is  that  not  wonderful,  there  is 
my  son.  Everybody  is  out  of  step  but 
him." 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  like  the 
errant  son.  It  seems  like  I  am  out  of  step 
but  everybody  else  is  in  step.  We  shall 
see  when  the  vote  comes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  flattered  that  the 
leaders,  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  its  chairman,  the 
minority  leader  and  the  minority  con- 
ference chairman  would  all  stand  up  and 
oppose  my  position,  but  that  is  nothing 
new  in  the  course  of  my  career.  I  want  to 
first  of  all  assure  my  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes),  that 
I.  too,  am  for  a  balanced  budget.  But  I 
see  nothing  inconsistent  with  permitting 
the  previous  question  to  be  voted  down 
and  the  very  strong  possibility  that  we 
will  be  able  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
after  the  passage  of  the  new  rule  that  I 
would  propose. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  ex- 
plain to  the  Members  the  problem  we 
face  with  regard  to  the  rule.  This  par- 
ticular rule  is  before  us  because  of  the 
ironclad  control  that  the  majority  lea- 
dership wanted  to  have  over  the  budget 
process.  By  the  first  rule  governing  de- 
bate and  amendments  some  Members 
were  made  more  equal  than  others.  One 
of  them  was  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Latta  ) ,  who  has  his  substitute  and  he 
may  achieve  victory  before  this  debate 
is  over.  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
position  in  supporting  his  hands-across- 
the-aisle  position  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mv  proposed  rule  .simply 
says  that,  whether  one  is  for  or  against 
these  three  amendments  that  I  make  in 
order — and  I  do  not  make  in  order.  I 
would  inform  the  House,  the  so-called 
Michel  amendment  because  we  dealt  with 
the  1980  budget  yesterday — whether  we 
are  for  or  against  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  funding  or 
veterans  funding  or  the  Saturdav  mail 
delivery  and  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  our  churches  and  their  preferred 
mail  situation  at  this  point,  at  least  let 
the  Hou.se  have  a  right  to  vote  on  these 
amendments  at  some  point  in  our  delib- 
eration. I  am  not  committing  myself  to 
vote  for  all  three  amendments.  That 
would  depend  upon  the  final  outcome  of 
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the  budget.  But  at  lea^t  we  should  have 
a  chance  to  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  involved  here  is 
legislative  freedom.  We  are  told  that  the 
House  is  not  sufficiently  responsible  to 
vote  on  these  issues.  My  plea  is  that  we 
vote  no  on  the  previous  question  in  order 
to  add  a  few  names  to  the  chosMi  few 
who  can  offer  substitutes  and  amend- 
ments. I  want  to  let  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino).  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  offer  an  amendment;  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory t 
perhaps  could  offer  an  amendment.  How 
about  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Hanley)?  That  gentleman  is  re- 
tiring this  year.  He  is  a  very  respected 
Member  and  has  been  chairman  of  that 
committee  for  some  years.  Why  not  let 
him  or  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  at  least  try  to  restore  Satur- 
urday  mail  delivery. 

Now.  when  we  vote  on  the  previous 
question  we  cannot  tell  all  of  the  orga- 
nizations and  citizens  involved  in  these 
amendments  that  we  did  not  know  what 
the  vote  was.  because  I  am  telling  you 
what  it  is.  You  are  voting  on  Saturday 
mail  delivery,  you  are  voting  on  whether 
you  want  to  honor  our  commitment  to 
American  veterans,  you  are  voting  on 
whether  or  not  you  want  local  officials 
to  have  more  or  less  money  on  LEAA, 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency. 
That  is  what  you  are  voting  on  and  you 
are  also  voting  on  legislative  freedom. 

I  urge  you,  I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on 
the  previous  question,  then  we  will  offer 
a  perfectly  fair  rule  that  will  allow  us 
to  carry  this  out, 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Before  I  yield  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LagomarsinqI  ,  may  I  say  that  I 
think  we  have  a  chance  to  win.  Why  else 
do  we  see  all  this  heavy  artillery  arrayed 
against  us?  They  do  not  bring  out  the 
big  gims  unless  they  are  worried  and  so 
I  say.  with  my  little  popgun  here  "Pop!" 
Let  us  vote  this  new  rule  in  and  allow 
us  to  have  legislative  freedom.  That  is 
the  issue  here. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Will  the  gentle- 
man now  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman       from       California       fMr. 

LAGOMARSINO)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  for  standing 
up  to  the  leadership  of  both  the  majority 
and  minority  in  this  House.  I  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  and  support  his 
call  to  vote  down  the  previous  question. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  my  colleagues,  I 
think  that  the  courageous  thing  here 
might  well  be  to  not  vote  the  way  the 
gentleman  is  asking  us  to  because  the 
people  of  this  country  want  their  con- 
gressmen to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
these  issues. 


Mr.  BAUMLAN.  I  take  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  think  we 
should  vote  down  the  previous  question 
because  I  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, the  organizations  that  are  interested 
in  this  budget,  especially  the  ones  the 
gentleman  enumerated,  that  is  LEAA. 
Saturday  mail  delivery,  the  churches, 
are  entitled  to  know  whether  or  not  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  are  willing  to 
at  least  vote  on  those  issues  and  not  cov- 
er them  up  in  the  myriad  of  other  amend- 
ments involved  in  this  budget  process. 
So,  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  for  his  opposition  and  for  his 
courage,  and  I  join  him  in  asking  that 
the  previous  question  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  revise  my  estimate  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this:  We  were  told 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  these  are  only  technical 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  How  liberal  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio.  I  thank  him  for  his 
uncharacteristic  liberality. 

I  would  just  say  that  we  were  told  that 
these  were  technical  amendments.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  read  the  26  pages  of 
technical  amendments  that  this  techni- 
cal rule  makes  in  order.  Two  of  the 
amendments  simply  allow  us  to  have  a 
nearly  $1  billion  national  debt.  That  ai>- 
parently  is  just  a  technical  matter,  and 
another  amendment  changes  every  fig- 
ure, of  which  there  are  many,  from  mil- 
lions to  billions.  "ITiat.  of  course,  too  is 
said  to  be  technical.  Highly  technical,  I 
would  say. 

Mr.  RHODES,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  my  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding  to  me  for  a  slight 
pop  right  back.  The  pop  is  this:  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
really  saying  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred an  open  rule  for  the  consideration 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
that.  However.  I  think  we  should  both 
realize  that  if  indeed  there  were  an  open 
rule,  we  probably  would  be  making  a 
career  out  of  this  budget  process  similar 
to  the  way  we  did  last  year  and  the  year 
before.  I  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  that  looking  ahead,  as  states- 
men must  and  he  is,  that  we  should 
understand  that  if  we  indulge  in  this 
exercise  year  after  year  with  an  open 
rule,  that  the  days  of  the  budget  process 
are  numbered. 

Maybe  the  gentleman  thinks  that 
would  not  be  too  bad  an  idea.  I  happen 
to  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  idea.  I 
think  the  budget  process,  while  far  from 
perfect,  has  resulted  in  some  changes  in 
the  attitudes  in  this  House  and  some 
changes  in  trust  that  have  been  very 
beneficial  and  good  for  the  country.  So. 
while  I  certainly  do  not  in  any  way  dep- 


recate the  stand  my  good  friend  from 
Maryland  has  taken.  I  think  that  for  the 
good  of  the  country  and  the  good  of  the 
House  that  we  should,  with  great  reluc- 
tance, oppose  his  position  and  vote  for 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  BAUMAN  Well,  I  thank  my  leader 
for  his  comments.  It  allows  me  to  agree 
with  him  on  something  this  morning. 
That  is.  I  too  agree  that  the  budget  s>'5- 
tem  should  be  pursued  and  not  scrapped. 
The  process  can  be  improved  in  many 
ways,  and  one  of  those  ways  is  embodied 
in  my  plea  to  vote  no  on  the  previous 
question  and  let  the  Members  work  their 
will.  A  large  dose  of  freedom  never  hurt 
anybody.  I  do  know  that  there  is  an  at- 
titude abroad  in  the  leadership  of  the 
majority  party  which  I  hope  is  not  in- 
fecting the  minority  leadership.  It  is  em- 
bodied in  a  line  from  the  Broadway 
musical  "Fiorello."  when  the  politicians 
discover  that  LaGuardia  actually  was 
nominated.  In  the  play  the  line  is.  "I  got 
a  feeling  people  can  do  what  they  want 
to.  but  it  ain't  democratic." 

That  is  the  problem  I  have  today.  We 
can  apparently  do  what  we  want  to  in 
this  Congres.s  as  long  as  we  do  what  we 
are  told 

Mr  RHODES.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man was  not  thinking  of  the  aria  in 
■'The  Little  Tin  Box  ■ 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  also  has  some  sig- 
nificance in  this  budget  debate  but  I  will 
not  explore  that  Let  me  close  by  plead- 
ing on  behalf  of  our  veterans,  or  mail 
carriers,  our  mail  users,  our  law  enforce- 
ment officials  and  victims  of  crime,  that 
you  vote  no  on  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
'Mr.  Hammerschmibt)  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  Mr  Speak«-. 
I  oppose  the  previous  question,  and  sup- 
port the  Bauman  substitute  rule.  This 
rule  would  allow  four  additional  amend- 
ments, among  them  one  to  restore  funds 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration.  As  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  I  can  assure  this  body  that 
such  an  amendment  is  vitally  needed. 

There  are  two  issues  at  work  here,  Mr. 
Speaker.  First  is  the  right  of  the  full 
House  to  debate  certain  portions  of  the 
budget  that  involve  Federal  commit- 
ments to  those  who  have  served.  The 
previous  question  severely  limits  this 
right.  The  second  question  concerns  the 
amounts  placed  in  the  budget  itself  with 
respect  to  veterans  programs.  It  Is  not 
reasonable  that  the  Budget  Committee 
restrict  these  budget  amounts  unilater- 
ally, without  giving  the  House  itself  the 
right  to  debate  the  merits  of  such  dras- 
tic cuts. 

I  believe  the  majority  of  this  body 
supports  a  balanced  budget.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  certainly  do,  and  have  for  many  years. 
But  we  should  not  in  our  haste  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  do  damage  to  the  earned 
benefits  of  those  who  have  served  us 
with  honor.  It  would  be  shortsighted, 
especially  in  these  times  when  our  mih- 
tary  has  so  much  difficulty  attracting 
volunteers,  and  when  our  servicemen 
are  leaving  the  active  ranks  in  droves 
because  they  feel  our  Government  Is 
abandoning  them. 
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Lloyd 

Obey 

Spellraan 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  ni. 

St  Germain 

Long,  La. 

Ottlnger 

Stack 

Hut  to 

Nelson 

Thompson 

Long.  Md. 

Panetta 

Staggers 

Kazen 

Pepper 

Van  Deerlln 

Luken 

Patten 

Steed 

Leland 

Rosenthal 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Lundlne 

Patterson 

Stewart 

of  Members  deserving  order  so  that  there 
can  be  a  reasonable  procedure;  and  the 
Chair  proposes  to  see  to  it  that  each 

Member   i.s   trivpn    an    nnnnrtnnitv    tr\  «*- 
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The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  scru- 
tinized the  administration's  original 
budget  and  found  it  to  be  almost  $800 
million  short.  After  that,  the  admims- 
tration  cut  322  million  more  dollars,  in- 
cluding an  additional  $200  million  from 
the  medical  care  for  those  who  have 
served.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
closely  followed  the  administration's 
proposal,  and  disregarded  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  'Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  right  of 
this  Congress  to  make  its  own  judgments 
regarding  budget  amounts  for  our  vet- 
erans, but  this  is  not  what  has  occurred. 
The  Congress  has  not  been  allowed  to 
examine  the  differences  between  two 
committees  who  disagree  by  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  as  to  what  is  necessary 
to  care  for  those  who  have  served — an 
essentially  Federal  obligation.  I  might 
emphasize. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
oppose  the  previous  question,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  good  friend 
from  Maryland  that  we  are  being  demo- 
cratic in  this  House  The  first  thing 
we  did  was  to  adopt  the  rule.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  that  rule,  and  we  adopted 
it.  So.  there  was  a  democratic  process 
being  followed. 

Secondly,  let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Maryland  that  I  cannot 
quite  follow  his  logic  when  he  says  that 
we  are  leaving  people  out  when  he  only 
proposes  to  allow  three  more  amend- 
ments. If  he  really  wanted  to  be  demo- 
cratic with  his  effort  now.  he  would  be 
asking  for  a  completely  open  rule  so  that 
everybody  could  offer  amendments  of 
their  choice. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
join  me,  I  will  offer  that  substitute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  No,  I  will  not  join  the 
gentleman;  I  am  just  saying  that  if  he 
really  wanted  to  be  democratic,  he 
would  propose  an  open  rule  axid  give  the 
House  another  opportimity  to  vote  on 
that  question.  But,  we  are  beyond  that, 
and  I  think  the  only  thing  to  do  now 
is  to  vote  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Ottinger  i  . 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  rule  and  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<  Mr.  Bauman  1  to  vote  down  the  previous 
question  on  the  rule.  I  think  that  what 
we  see  here  is  an  attempt  to  use  the 
need  to  make  technical  amendments  to 
the  numbers  in  the  rule  in  order  to  try 
to  undo  a  rule  which  was  overwhelming- 
ly passed  by  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  veterans  and  law  en- 
forcement assistance  and  postal  subsidies 
amendments  which  I  strongly  support 
are  just  sweeteners  in  this.  The  real  ef- 
fort here  is  to  make  in  order  the  Michel 
amendment,  which  would  be  devastating 


to  the  cities,  working  people  and  the 
poor. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  correct  the  gentleman.  My  proposed 
rule  does  not  make  in  order  the  Michel 
amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  The  gentleman's  rule 
does  not  make  in  order  the  Michel 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Then  I  misunder- 
stood. It  only  makes  in  order  the  other 
three  at  this  juncture.  I  apologize  to  the 
gentleman  for  my  error.  An  earlier  ver- 
sion of  the  gentleman's  alternative  rule 
had  included  the  Michel  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  restore  the  full  funding  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
and  the  postal  subsidies;  those  funds  are 
restored  in  full  in  my  amendment,  the 
Ottinger  amendment,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered later.  A  good  portion  of  those 
funds  as  well  are  restored  in  the  Obey 
amendment. 

To  try  and  undo  what  was  done  before 
in  adoption  of  the  rule,  and  open  up 
an  entirely  new  vista  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  at  this  time,  I  think 
would  be  unwise.  I  urge  defeat  of  the  ef- 
fort to  turn  down  the  previous  question 
and  urge  support  of  the  rule. 
•  Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  colleague  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Bauman »  and  others  to  permit  this 
body  to  consider  several  very  important 
amendments  to  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 307.  Each  of  these  amendments 
would  have  an  enormous  impact  on  the 
people  of  this  country  and  each  amend- 
ment merits  individual  consideration. 

One  of  these  amendments  involves  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. Crime  is  a  severe  problem  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  national  problem.  Solving 
that  problem  imposes  a  Federal  responsi- 
bility, as  well  as  local  investigative  and 
enforcement  obligations  consistent  with 
our  traditional  system  of  government. 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies depend  on  LEAA  cooperation,  moni- 
toring, evaluating,  and  limited  funding 
to  enhance  effective  law  enforcement. 
Unlike  some  other  programs.  LEAA  pro- 
vides welcome  assistance  and  support 
rather  than  intrusion  into  local  affairs. 

The  Justice  System  Improvement  Act 
of  1979  authorized  the  LEAA  program 
for  an  additional  4  years.  It  sets  up  a 
series  of  national  priority  grants  de- 
signed to  promote  test  programs  which 
could  be  replicated  by  the  States.  To 
encourage  State  participation,  a  50- 
percent  match  in  funds  is  required.  The 
funding  provided  in  the  1979  act  re- 
duced by  almost  50  percent  the  previous 
funding  level. 

There  are  coimtless  useful  and  effec- 
tive programs  which  will  be  eliminated  if 
LEAA  funds  are  reduced.  These  include 
"sting"  programs,  community  anticrime 
initiatives,  drug  treatment  programs, 
and  court  corrections  projects.  LEAA 
has  also  sponsored  training  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement 
officers  at  State  and  regional  programs 
and  at  the  FBI  Academy  at  Quantico,  Va. 
Without  LEAA.  some  localities  will  sim- 


ply not  be  able  to  have  access  to  these 
sessions.  Yet.  virtually  all  participants 
have  found  that  such  training  expe- 
riences Improve  their  ability  to  do  their 
jobs. 

There  has  been  some  talk  about  LEAA's 
use  of  taxpayer  funds  to  purchase  hard- 
ware often  unrelated  to  the  kinds  of 
street  crime  against  which  LEAA  directed 
Its  Initial  efforts.  These  claims  have  no 
recent  validity.  The  law  which  we  passed 
last  year  prohibits  such  expenditures. 

LEAA  Is  a  dependable,  effective,  and 
improved  Instrument  In  the  continuing 
fight  against  crime.  It  Is  also  the  only 
federally  funded  program  designed  to 
help  States  and  localities  In  performing 
their  law  enforcement  responsibilities. 
If  we  erase  it  from  our  budget,  law  en- 
forcement will  suffer.  Because  LEAA 
makes  a  valuable  contribution  and  be- 
cause It  wa.s  so  recently  reauthorized  by 
this  body,  it  Is  Imperative  that  we  con- 
sider Its  funding  separately — on  its  own 
merits — which  are  substantial.  By  voting 
"nay"  on  the  previous  question  we  can 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will  on  the 
i.ssue  of  continued  funding  for  LEAA.* 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  225,  nays  180, 
not  voting  27,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  202 

YEAS— -226 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Puqua 

Akaka 

Clint^er 

Gephardt 

Alexander 

Coelho 

Glalmo 

Anderson, 

Collins,  111. 

Gibbons 

Calif. 

Conable 

Glnn 

Andrews.  N  C. 

Conyers 

Gliclunan 

Annunzio 

Corman 

Gonzalez 

Anthony 

Cotter 

Gore 

.Applepate 

Courier 

Gray 

Ashley 

Danlelson 

Guarlnl 

Aspln 

Daschle 

Oudger 

AuColn 

de  la  Garza 

Hamilton 

Bailey 

Derrick 

Hance 

Baldup 

Devlne 

Harris 

Barnard 

Dicks 

Hawkins 

Barnes 

Dingell 

Hefner 

Beard.  R.I. 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Bedell 

Donnelly 

Hlehtower 

Be.Uenson 

Drinan 

Holland 

Benjamin 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Hollenbeck 

Bennett 

Early 

Holt 

Bevill 

Eckhardt 

Hownrd 

Blaeci 

Edgar 

Hubbard 

Bingham 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Hughes 

Blanchard 

English 

Ichord 

BOKgS 

Erte! 

Ireland 

Boland 

Evans.  Ga. 

.lenklns 

nolUng 

Fary 

Jenrette 

Boner 

Fascell 

.Johnson.  Calif 

Bonlcer 

Fazio 

.Johnson.  Colo 

Brademas 

Fenwlck 

Jones.  N  C. 

Breaux 

Perraro 

.Jones.  Okla 

Brodhead 

Fisher 

Kastenmeier 

Brown.  Calif 

Flthian 

Kogovsek 

BroyhtU 

Fllppo 

Kostmayer 

Burllson 

Florlo 

LaFalce 

Burton.  Phillip 

Foley 

Latta 

Carr 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Lederer 

Cavanaugh 

Fowler 

Lehman 

Chappell 

Prenzel 

Levltas 

Chlsholm 

Frost 

Lewis 
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Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 


Abdnor 
Albosta 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn 
Bereuter 
Bethtine 
Bonlor 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brinkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Corcoran 
CJoughlin 
Crane.  Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemever 
Davis,  Mich. 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derwinski 
Dickinson 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Emcr." 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Flndley 
Ford.  Mich 
Forsythe 
Gaydos 
Gilman 
Gingrich 


Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

.Shannon 

Sharp 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

NAYS— 180 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Grisham 

Guycr 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Fanley 
Hansen 
Heckler 
Hillls 
Hinson 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Ktldee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
L.agomarsino 
Le-ch.  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 

Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 
I.owry 
I.u  jan 
Luneren 
McCIory 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKlnney 
Madigan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathis 
Michel 
Ml'ler.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.Y. 
Moffett 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Mnorhead. 

Calif. 


Spellman 

Stack 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stralton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

UUman 

Vanik 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whitley 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wirlh 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Holtzman 
Hutto 
Kazen 
Lei  and 


Murphy,  ni. 
Nelson 
Pepper 
Rosenthal 


St  Germain 
Thompson 
Van  Deerlln 
Wilson,  C.  H. 


Myers.  Ind. 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Pasha yan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rod!  no 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Satterfield 

Sawjer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

.Solomon 

.Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenliolm 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Th-^mas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whttten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla 


NOT  VOTINO — 27 


Ambro 

Anderson.  111. 
Brooks 
Crane.  Philip 
Davis.  S.C. 


Dlggs 

Dodd 

Dornan 

Pish 

Fountain 


Garcia 
Goldwat«r 
Grsssley 
Harkln 

Harsha 


□   1110 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Thomnson  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H. 
■Wilson  of  Callfomla  against. 

Mr  Rosenthal  for.  with  Mr.  Leland  against 

Mr.  St  Germain  for.  with  Philip  M.  Crane 
against 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr    Dornan  against 
Mr.   Garcia   for.   with  Mr.   Fish   against. 
Mr   Dlggs  for,  with  Mr.  Goldwater  against. 
Mr   Nelson  for.  with  Mr   Grassley  against. 

Messrs.  ERLENBORN,  SOLOMON, 
KILDEE.  JONES  Of  Tennessee.  LEE,  and 
RODINO,  and  Mrs.  BYRON  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay  " 

So  the  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  307)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  307) .  with  Mr.  Bolling 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  Tuesday.  April  29,  1980,  pend- 
ing was  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York   (Mr.  Con- 

ABLE) . 

D  1120 
Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  this  body  about  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Committee  is 
not  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair  to 
say  that  he  believes  that  every  Mem- 
ber has  a  right  to  be  heard  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  the  Chair  desiring  order.  It  Is  a  matter 


of  Members  deserving  order  so  that  there 
can  be  a  reasonable  procedure:  and  the 
Chair  proposes  to  see  to  it  that  each 
Member  is  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press himself.  It  will  be  a  great  deal 
easier  for  everybody  If  the  Committee 
comes  to  order  a  little  bit  more  quickly. 
The  Chair  will  conclude  by  saying  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  call  names  if  he 
must. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  Chairman 
for  his  diligence  on  behalf  of  the  House. 
The   CHAIRMAN,   The   Chair   recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  frmn  New  York  (Mr. 
Conable)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  pur- 
pose in  rising  is  only  to  refresh  the 
memory  of  my  colleagues  about  the 
pending  amendment. 

This  amendment  restores  the  States" 
share  of  revenue  sharing  and  cuts  a  por- 
tion of  the  categorical  grants,  those  cate- 
gorical grants  which  go  primarily  to  the 
State  itself  and  not  to  localities  and  m- 
dividuals,  by  an  amount  equivalent  to 
the  restored  revenue-sharing  money. 

The  amendment  is  cost  neutral  It  does 
not  add  to  Federal  outlays.  The  purpase 
is  to  give  the  State  some  flexibility  to  deal 
intelligently  with  the  cutbacks  In  Federal 
funding  which  will  affect  them  in  the  up- 
coming fiscal  year.  Many  of  us  fear  the 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  State  may  not 
be  reflected  in  some  of  the  cuts  we  are 
making  here  at  the  Federal  level. 

Restoring  State  revenue  sharing  gives 
the  States  some  flexible  funds  which  they 
can  allocate  according  to  where  the  cuts 
pinch  them  the  tightest. 

The  total  of  Federal  programs  which 
will  be  subject  to  the  5-percent  cut  under 
this  amendment  comes  to  $33  7  billion. 
Apportioning  the  cut  throughout  these 
State  grant  programs  will  be  more  read- 
ily absorbed  than  the  abrupt  cutoff  of 
State  revenue-.sharing  funds. 

Each  State  has  its  own  pattern  of  use 
for  State  revenue  sharing,  but  on  the 
average,  some  60  percent  is  passed 
through  to  local  governments  and  school 
districts,  education  being  the  major 
beneficiary  nationally  of  the  State's 
share  of  revenue  sharing. 

Let  us  clear  up  a  few  misunderstand- 
ings. It  has  been  alleged  that  States  have 
enormous  surpluses  in  their  budgets. 
They  do  not.  Only  a  few  States,  primar- 
ily those  energy-producing  States  which 
are  now  reaning  the  benefits  of  oil  de- 
control, are  running  surpluses.  The  rest 
are  generally  iu.st  about  breaking  even. 
Some  .show  a  slight  surplus,  because  con- 
.■^titutionallv  thev  are  required  to  have 
balanced  budgets  and  must  maintain  a 
small  cushion  to  avoid  deficits 

It  has  been  alleged  in  a  speech  op- 
posed to  my  amendment  that  it  is  irn- 
po.ssible  to  predict  the  harmful  effect  of 
the  amendment,  because  we  cannot  be 
sure  which  programs  will  be  cut  That  is 
true.  This  budget  process  cannot  man- 
date line  items. 

I  have  set  out  this  propo.sal  only  as  a 
rationale  for  what  I  am  trying  to 
achieve  here.  I  have  available  here  in 
the  chamber  for  any  who  care  to  see 
them,  factsheets  detailing  which  pro- 
grams I  urge  be  specifically  exempt  from 
cuts  under  my  amendment  The  exempt 
programs  are  primarily  those  which 
benefit  individuals  or  which  go  almost 
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entirely    to    local     governments,    even 
though  they  may  pass  through  the  State 


categorical  grant  programs  than  they 
would  give  back  in  revenue  sharing? 


share?  In  this  way,  the  programs  which 
rely  upon  State  revenue  sharing  at  both 
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American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and     Municipal     Employees,    and     the 


are  redefining  where  it  is  going  to  be 
spent. 


I  think  those  issues  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  weighing  exactly  how  realistic 
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entirely  to  local  govemnents,  even 
though  they  may  pass  through  the  State 
as  a  conduit. 

It  is  my  intention,  as  I  have  stated 
on  several  occasions,  to  make  the  5- 
percent  cut  in  areas  which  go  almost 
entirely  to  State  governments. 

Frankly,  if  the  best  the  opponents  to 
this  amendment  can  come  up  with  is. 
"We  do  not  know  how  it  will  come  out," 
they  really  do  not  have  much  of  an 
argimient  to  make. 

It  is  my  contention  then,  in  summary, 
instead  of  whacking  out  State  revenue 
sharing  entirely,  it  is  far  better  to  pare 
off  5  percent  from  the  $33  billion  of 
Federal  grant-in-aid  programs  specifi- 
cally to  State  governments,  programs 
which  do  not  directly  impact  individuals 
or  local  governments  on  the  whole,  so 
that  the  States  can  establish  their  own 
priorities  for  where  spending  cuts  ought 
to  be  made. 

We  are  dealing  in  functional  fields, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  actuality. 

I  am  offering  my  amendment  and  this 
explanation  of  it  simply  so  the  Members 
will  understand  the  rationale  back  of  it. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his  amend- 
ment and  rise  in  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  crafted  an 
amendment  which  encourages  the  proc- 
ess of  balancing  the  budget  while  at  the 
same  time  focusing  in  on  restoring  some 
of  the  State  revenue  sharing,  and  it 
moves  to  a  position  which  I  and  some 
members  of  the  Northeast-Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition  have  been  very  in- 
terested in:  and  that  is  either  to  fully 
fund  ihe  State  share  of  revenue  sharing, 
which  in  most  instances  in  our  region 
gets  passed  directly  back  to  local  govern- 
ment or  providmg  a  period  of  time  in 
which  we  can  wean  the  States  off  of  the 
State  share  of  revenue  sharing  and  per- 
mit them  to  make  the  adequate  adjust- 
ments necessar>'  m  their  programs. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
has  expired 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Snyder  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conable  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  indicates  the  amend- 
ment is  cost  neutral,  that  what  you  add 
for  revenue  sharing  for  the  States  will 
come  out  of  categorical  grants  to  the 
States. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Is  the  amendment 
crafted  so  that  it  is  cost  neutral  for  each 
SUte.  or  is  it  crafted  so  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  take  more  out  of  one  State  in  the 


categorical  grant  programs  than  they 
would  give  back  in  revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  No.  It  is  intended  to 
be  cost  neutral  with  respect  to  each 
State. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  the  intention. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
amendment.  I  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
us  is  very  simple.  It  restores  funding  for 
State  government  revenue  sharing  with- 
out adding  to  the  budget.  Instead  of  add- 
ing to  the  budget,  we  chose  to  trim  cer- 
ta'n  programs  which  already  go  to  State 
governments  by  5  percent  in  order  to 
fund  the  amount  necessary  for  the  State 
share  of  revenue  sharing.  However,  we 
would  not  reduce  those  programs  in  the 
$92  billion  Federal  aid  budget  to  States 
and  localities  which  are  classified  as  aid 
to  individuals.  I  repeat,  we  would  not 
affect  those  programs  classified  by  OMB 
as  "aid  to  individuals." 

What  are  those  programs  which  OMB 
calls  aid  to  individuals?  Totaling  $36.9 
billion  according  to  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  these  programs  are:  Medic- 
aid; child  nutrition;  AFDC;  subsidized 
housing;  the  unemployment  trust  fund; 
low-income  energv  assistance:  programs 
of  the  alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental 
hep.lth  administration:  rural  housing; 
special  milk;  the  women,  infants  and 
children  or  WIC  program;  refugee  aid; 
congregate  housing;  State  nursing  home 
construct'on  grants;  State  or  locally 
administered  section  8  housing;  and, 
food  stamp  administration.  Again,  these 
programs  would  not  be  cut. 

Other  programs  which  aid  individuals 
such  as  food  stamps,  social  .security  and 
medicare  are  not  considered  here  since 
these  programs  are  not  cons'dered  a'd 
to  States  and  localities.  As  such,  these 
programs  would  not  be  affected. 

Next,  we  would  not  cut  certa-n  pro- 
grams which  go  to  local  government, 
totaling  $19.4  billion.  These  are;  CETTA. 
including  the  President's  youth  initia- 
tive; the  local  share  of  general  revenue 
sharing;  community  development  block 
grants,  urban  development  action 
grants;  iu"ban  mass  transit  grants;  and, 
economic  development  assistance. 

In  addition  the  title  XX  soc-al  services 
grant  program  which  goes  to  State  gov- 
ernments totaling  $2.9  billion  would  not 
be  cut.  Again,  all  these  programs  are  not 
subject  to  the  5-percent  reduction. 

All  totaled,  we  would  not  touch  $59  bil- 
lion in  grants  out  of  the  total  $92  billion 
in  aid  to  States  and  localities  as  classified 
by  OMB. 

We  propose  to  pay  for  the  State  share 
by  trimming  the  remaining  $33  billion 
in  State  and  local  aid  budget  by  5  per- 
cent. The  remainmg  programs  are  pri- 
marily State  grants  for  highways,  edu- 
cation, health,  and  water. 

Rather  than  eUminate  State  revenue 
sharing  entirely,  would  it  not  be  better 
and  more  responsible  for  this  body  to 
cut  other  State  grant  programs  by  a 
small  amoimt  in  order  to  fund  the  State 


share?  In  this  way.  the  programs  which 
rely  upon  State  revenue  sharing  at  both 
the  State  and  local  level  will  not  be 
automatically  terminated.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  5-percent  reduction  in  grants 
which  States  already  receive  would  not 
impair  the  overall  effectiveness  of  these 
programs. 

Why  is  this  a  better  way  to  go? 
First.  State  revenue  sharing  supports  a 
variety  of  programs  at  both  the  State 
and  local  levels.  A  quick  examination  of 
how  each  State  government  spends  its 
money  will  reveal  that  education,  health, 
and  social  service  programs  are  high  on 
the  list.  As  a  consequence,  elimination 
of  State  revenue  sharing  is  going  to  hurt 
people — your  constituents  and  mine. 

But  it  is  also  going  to  hurt  local  gov- 
ernment. Treasury  Secretary  Miller  tes- 
tified just  last  week  that  as  much  as  $1.4 
billion  of  the  State  share  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing  actually  winds  up  in  local 
coffers,  for  local  programs.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous revenue  loss  coming  at  a  time 
when  the  national  economic  picture  is 
anything  but  rosy.  And  yet  some  want 
to  eliminate  the  State  share  and  pretend 
It  will  not  hurt  people.  It  will.  I  frankly 
do  not  understand  this. 

Now  some  will  come  before  this  body 
and  say  we  should  not  give  the  States 
any  revenue  sharing  because  overall 
they  have  a  surplus.  They  will  beguile 
you  with  such  phrases  as  "this  is  deficit 
sharing,  not  revenue  sharing."  Such 
simplistic  notions  can  be  dismissed  quite 
easily.  First  of  all.  State  surpluses  in  the 
past  have  resided  in  the  coffers  of  just 
a  few  States,  primarily  energy-produc- 
ing ones  now  benefitting  from  oil  de- 
control. The  majority  of  other  States 
are  not  really  as  secure.  But  secondly 
and  most  importantly.  State  govern- 
ments remain  eligible  for  hundreds  of 
individual  grant  programs  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  spending  billions  of 
dollars  each  year,  and  yet  no  one  seems 
to  be  up  here  and  complaining  about 
this.  All  they  point  to  is  State  revenue 
sharing.  No  one  says  "let's  cut  the  States 
out  of  this  program  or  that  program 
because  it  has  a  surplus."  No.  The  con- 
stant refrain  is  "let's  cut  revenue  shar- 
ing." The  truth  of  the  matter  really  is 
that  those  that  subscribe  to  that  argu- 
ment are  really  against  the  local  share 
also.  And  a  vote  against  the  State  share 
of  revenue  sharing  is  really  a  vote 
against  the  local  governments  as  well. 
This  is  especially  true  since  Secretary 
Miller  told  us  last  week  that  over  60 
percent  of  the  State  share  actually 
winds  up  at  the  local  level. 

Lastly,  consider  what  has  already  been 
done.  Of  the  $17  billion  in  cuts  made  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  approxi- 
mately $6.9  billion  would  come  out  of 
State  and  local  programs.  About  $5  bil- 
lion, or  72  percent  of  the  cuts,  are  made 
on  State  government  programs  directly. 
Continuation  of  revenue  sharing  will  al- 
low Governors  and  State  legislatures  the 
continued  flexibility  necessary  to  adjust 
to  these  cuts. 

This  amendment  is  supported  by  the 
National  Governors  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures. 
the  National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
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the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954.  Indeed,  looking  for  is  a  reahstic  way  to  achieve  ing  without  adding  any  additional 
are  there  going  to  be  reductions  with  re-  the  spending  reductions.  I  do  not  think  spending  to  the  budget.  Since  most  of  us 
cTOT-r^  fj-.  fiiTiHc  nrnmi^crf  hv  thp  rnrrv:  nf     t.hi.<!  i.t  the  wav  tn  do  it  aeree  that  it  IS  necessary  at  this  time  to 
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American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  and  the 
Southern  Growth  Policies  Board. 

This  amendment  does  not  hurt  peo- 
ple. It  does  not  hurt  local  governments. 
It  does  not  add  to  the  budget  and  it 
deserves  your  support. 

D  1130 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wydler) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wydler 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional 
5  minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

What  bothers  me  is  that,  in  the  col- 
loquy with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable)  yesterday,  he  made 
it  clear  that  there  could  be  no  binding 
effect  on  what  programs  would  be  cut 
or  by  how  much.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  in  its  wisdom  could  eliminate 
any  of  the  programs  that  it  did  not  like 
and  set  its  own  priorities. 

Even  if  the  Appropriation  Committee 
did  follow  the  priorities  that  have  been 
recommended  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Conable  > , 
nevertheless,  you  would  have  cuts  in  ed- 
ucation programs,  community  action 
programs,  agricultural  extension,  and 
many  other  programs  that  I  think  have 
high  value. 

With  respect  to  the  New  York  situa- 
tion, or  those  of  any  other  State.  I  sup- 
pose it  Ls  more  or  less  the  same.  We  pass 
through  only  60  percent  of  the  State 
revenue-sharing  funds,  so  that  you 
would  have  real  cuts  that  would  be  very 
hurtful  to  the  localities,  because  they 
would  be  lacking  40  percent  which  they 
now  achieve. 

For  those  reasons,  even  though  I  like 
the  concept  of  State  revenue  sharing 
and  I  am  a  supporter  of  it,  and  my 
amendment  would  restore  full  funds  for 
State  revenue  sharing,  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  proceeding  on  this  path. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Well,  I  am  afraid  I 
might  agree  with  the  gentleman  if  I 
thought  his  approach  was  going  to  suc- 
ceed: but  I  think  we  have  to  make  a 
decision  in  this  budget  and  decide  here 
on  the  floor  today  where  we  put  our  pri- 
orities. I  think  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  a  balanced  budget.  If  we  try  to 
offer  a  program  that  is  going  to  just  add 
$2.3  billion  to  the  budget,  we  are  very 
likelv  to  lose  such  an  amendment.  I 
think  reality  leads  us  to  that  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wydler)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Downey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wydler  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
only  suggesting  this  to  the  gentleman.  I 
know  the  problem  that  a  great  many 
people  feel  about  being  for  this,  because 
you  are  forcing  some  cuts  in  the  budget, 
as  well  as  adding  this  money  in  it.  You 


are  redefining  where  it  is  going  to  be 
spent. 

I  think  most  of  the  pecH)le,  given  a 
choice,  will  stick  to  the  revenue  sharing 
concept,  mainly  because  it  gives  them 
the  flexibility  to  adjust.  Ttiat  is  the  im- 
portant point  and  that  is  why  so  many 
groups  at  all  levels  support  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey). 
n  1140 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  find  myself  in  the  unusual  and  pleas- 
ant position  of  supporting  my  colleague 
from  Long  Island. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DO'WNEY.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  offering,  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  upstate  New  York,  this 
amendment. 

I  do  not  want  to  inject  regionalism 
into  this  debate,  but  it  is  clear  from  my 
position  as  serving  on  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Coalition,  the  task  force  on 
the  budget,  that  the  analysis  we  have 
done  with  this  amendment,  it  is  clear 
for  those  of  us  in  the  Northeast  that  we 
prosper  from  it.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
point  alxjut  the  recognition  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  budget,  and 
have  to  work  within  that  framework,  is 
sound  reasoning. 

In  our  cwnmunity  of  Long  Island  there 
is  no  question  but  that  the  State  revenue- 
sharing  programs  provide  jobs,  provide 
services,  and  go  to  mitigate  what  is  the 
highest  property  tax  rate  in  the  United 
States.  So  I  would  agree  and  say  to  the 
gentlemen,  both  gentlemen  from  New 
York,  that  this  is  important,  and  it  is 
important  for  the  Northeast.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  for  New  York. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks.  It  is  a  dehght  to  be  on 
the  same  side  with  him  on  any  issue. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  I  would 
not  want  there  to  be  any  implication  that 
this  is  in  any  way  regional.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  my  support  is  philosophi- 
cal and  administrative.  My  feeling  is  the 
administrative  practices  involved  in  rev- 
enue sharing,  the  cost  to  the  government 
and  the  utility  of  the  money  far  excels 
that  of  the  categorical  grant  programs. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  to  try  to  do  it  with  re- 
gards to  realistic  spending  reductions. 
Contained  in  the  budget  proposal  as  it 
comes  to  the  floor  is  $16  billion  worth  of 
spending  reductions  that  we  feel  target 
at  legitimate  areas  to  be  questioned  by 
the  committees  that  are  responsible  for 
those  areas.  Secondly,  we  think  they  are 
realistic  in  terms  of  achieving  those 
kinds  of  spending  reductions. 


I  think  those  issues  have  to  be  consid- 
ered in  weighing  exactly  how  realistic 
spending  reductions  and  budgets  are  go- 
ing to  be  achieved  in  this  process. 

Revenue  sharing.  State  revenue  shar- 
ing was  included  because  we  felt  this  was 
a  legitimate  area  to  be  questioned,  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  because,  indeed,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  States  have  surpluses  and 
are  in  a  much  better  fiscal  condition  than 
the  U.S.  Government.  For  that  reason. 
this  IS  a  legitimate  area  that  ought  to  be 
questioned  as  a  result  of  that  particularly 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  borrow- 
ing to  provide  those  funds  and  nmnmg 
large  deficits.  So  it  is  a  legitimate  area 
that  should  be  looked  at. 

Secondly  is  the  issue  of  how  realistic  is 
the  Conable  amendment  in  terms  of  re- 
placing this  revenue  sharing  with  a  5- 
percent  reduction  on  some  very  popular 
categorical  programs.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  philosophical  issues  involved 
here  by  virtue  of  the  categorical  versus 
general  revenue  funding.  I  support  the 
thrust  of  general  revenue  funcling  but 
the  fact  is  we  are  deahng  with  some  cate- 
gorical programs  that  the  Congress  and 
the  country  have  supported  for  many 
years  and  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  supported  for  many  years. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at 
the  list  of  potential  programs  to  be  re- 
duced by  5  percent  in  order  to  establish 
just  how  realistic  it  is  that  there  will  be 
a  5-percent  reduction  across  these  cate- 
gorical programs  in  order  to  replace  $1.7 
biUion  for  revenue  sharing.  Let  me  run 
through  that  list.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
important. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we 
are  talking  about  reducing  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Service,  we  are  talking 
about  reducing  Animal  and  Plant  Health 
Inspection  Service.  We  are  also  talking 
about  reducing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  the  Cooperative  State  Re- 
search Service,  the  Extension  Service, 
the  rural  community  fire  protection, 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal,  the  na- 
tional forest  and  school  funds,  rural  de- 
velopment planning,  watershed  and 
flood  protection  programs  This  is  just  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  alone 
These  are  programs  that  have  served 
rural  America  for  many  years  and  are 
extremely  important  to  rural  America. 

Is  the  Appropriations  Committee  in- 
deed going  to  reduce  these  programs  by 
5  percent?  Will  the  States,  in  many  in- 
stances urban  States,  will  those  legisla- 
tures in  turn  then  redirect  those  funds 
to  the  same  areas?  That  is  another  ques- 
tion that  needs  to  be  asked. 

In  the  Department  of  Commerce  we 
have  reductions  m  the  drought  assist- 
ance program,  the  minority  business  en- 
terprise, the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration,  the  National 
Telecommunication  and  Information 
Adminstration.  again  categorical  pro- 
grams that  are  extremely  important  and 
that  are  popular  in  this  institution  be- 
cause they  serve  a  valid  need  Also  we 
have  the  Community  Action  program. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  there 
are  reductions  in  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1954.  Indeed, 
are  there  going  to  be  reductions  with  re- 
gard to  funds  provided  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  for  flood  control?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

In  the  area  of  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

In  the  area  of  education,  the  educa- 
tional development,  education  for  the 
handicapped;  elementary  and  secondary 
education:  emergency  school  aid;  higher 
education;  Indian  education;  library  re- 
sources: occupational,  vocational,  and 
adult  education;  and  on  down  the  list. 

This  is  true  for  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the 
Department  of  Interior,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  are  important  programs  that  have 
been  targeted  in  areas  of  need.  Whether 
my  colleagues  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
issue  of  categorical  versus  general  fund- 
ing, the  reality  is  that  these  are  popular 
categorical  programs  that  are  not  going 
to  be  that  easily  reduced  as  far  as  the  ap- 
propriation process  is  concerned. 

Let  me  mention  another  problem.  That 
is  the  fact  that  in  many  of  these  cate- 
gorical areas  we  already  have  obligations 
to  be  met.  There  are  contracts  that  have 
been  made.  In  some  instances  we  are 
talking  about  2-  and  3-year  contracts 
and  commitments  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  sewage  and  waste  disposal  So, 
are  those  commitments  going  to  be  re- 
duced? No  They  cannot  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

•By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  PANETTA.  So,  we  are  going  to  be 
pulUng  these  funds  out  of  very  limited 
areas  as  the  result  of  that. 

My  concern  with  this  amendment  is 
that  the  result  will  be  that  we  will  not 
only  add  $1.7  billion  back  into  the  State 
revenue  sharing,  but  we  are  going  to  keep 
$1.7  billion  in  categorical  aid  programs, 
and  we  will  not  have  achieved  any  kind 
of  spending  reduction  in  this  area. 

It  is  for  those  very  real  and  realistic 
reasons  that  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Conable  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE  Mr  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  doubt  if  we  were 
to  ask  the  State  Governors  and  the  State 
legislatures  "Which  would  you  rather 
have  cut,  your  share  of  revenue  sharing 
or  5  percent  of  the  categorical  grants 
that  are  listed  as  suggestions  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee"  what  their  an- 
swer would  be? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  the  State  legislatures  and 
the  State  Governors  obviously  would  like 
the  broadest  flexibility  to  deal  with 
funding.  But  that  has  been  the  problem. 
Despite  revenue  sharing,  we  have  not 
wiped  out  these  categorical  programs 
They  are  still  in  existence,  and  the  real- 
ity is  they  will  continue  to  be  funded 
in  this  institution. 

What  I  am  looking  at,  and  what  I  am 


looking  for  is  a  realistic  way  to  achieve 
the  spending  reductions.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  we  have  to  as- 
sume the  amendment  means  something 
though.  It  is  intended  to  mean  something, 
and  it  is  intended  to  try  to  provide  a 
choice  which  would  give  the  flexibility  to 
the  States  that  would  facilitate  their  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants-in-aid. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's goals  and  I  would  share  in  his 
hopes.  I  just  do  not  think  it  is  realistic. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  makes  a  good  point  I  think 
with  respect  to  one  part  of  the  failing  of 
the  amendment.  But  there  is  another  im- 
expressed  underlying  problem  here.  Many 
of  the  programs  that  are  slated  for  cuts 
are  programs  in  which  this  Congress  has 
placed  an  obligation  upon  States  and  lo- 
cal governments  to  perform  in  a  certain 
manner. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kindness,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  problem  that  is  faced 
by  both  State  and  local  governments,  but 
very  largely  local  governments,  is  that 
they  have  these  obligations  to  be  met, 
such  as  basic  water  and  sewer  facilities 
under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  That  would  be  re- 
duced by  this  proposal.  There  are  several 
others — the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  the  Cooperative  State  Research 
Service.  These  are  programs  that  are  es- 
sentially federally  established  and  cre- 
ate an  obligation  for  State  participation, 
but  there  is  a  formula  for  that  partici- 
pation. These  are  not  all  such  programs 
that  are  listed  in  that  category  to  be  re- 
duced, but  a  large  number  of  them  are. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  causes  me 
to  be  very  reserved  about  this. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  raised 
the  concern  I  mentioned  because  I  think 
there  are  problems  that  are  here.  Com- 
mitments have  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  State  sharing.  There  are  in  many  in- 
stances here  2-  and  3-year  and  some- 
times 4-year  contracts  for  distribution 
of  funds.  I  just  do  not  think  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  pick  up  that  $1.7  billion  in 
order  to  replace  the  revenue  sharing,  and 
we  are  going  to  probably  involve  some 
serious  legal  questions  that  would  arise 
by  virtue  of  the  commitments  that  have 
been  made. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Conable-Wydler  amendment  to  restore 
State  revenue  sharing  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget.  I  am  particularly  suppor- 
tive of  the  fact  that  the  amendment  calls 
for  reinstitution  of  State  revenue  shar- 


ing without  adding  any  additional 
spending  to  the  budget.  Since  most  of  us 
agree  that  it  is  necessary  at  this  time  to 
balance  the  budget,  the  Conable-Wydler 
amendment  could  not  have  come  at  a 
better  time. 

What  makes  this  amendment  particu- 
larly appealing  is  the  way  it  is  con- 
structed. The  amendment  would  reduce 
grants  in  aid  to  States  but  not  those 
programs  within  the  Federal  aid  budget 
which  are  considered  to  be  aid  to  indi- 
viduals. In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  not  touch  the  major  programs 
which  are  exclusively  local  grant  aid,  like 
CETA,  local  revenue  sharing,  community 
development  and  mass  transit  grants. 
Rather,  the  Conable-Wydler  amendment 
seeks  to  trim  5  percent  from  the  over 
$33  billion  in  other  programs  that  fall 
within  the  category  of  State  and  local 
aid. 

I  at  one  time  sat  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  the  wonderful  former  Member  of 
Congress,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Don  Brotzman.  and  every  time  we  would 
get  into  some  passionate  discussion  of  a 
witness  across  the  table  about  the  im- 
portance of  his  particular  program.  Don 
would  lean  over  and  say : 

Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  vested  Interest 
masquerading  as  a  moral  principle 

I  thought  that  was  particularly  appro- 
priate in  those  circumstances,  and  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  in  the  circimi- 
stances  of  the  discussion  immediately 
preceding  my  taking  the  well. 

The  proposal  in  this  amendment  is  to 
cut  5  percent  out  of  some  specific  pro- 
grams that  do  not  get  into  the  transfer 
pajTnent  area.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  we  are  not  cutting  programs  whole- 
sale in  this  amendment.  The  proposal 
in  this  amendment  is  to  trim  5  percent 
out  of  some  specific  programs  that  do 
not  get  into  the  transfer  payment  area. 
If  those  programs  do  not  have  5  per- 
cent fat  in  them,  I  will  eat  your  hat.  I 
think  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  try 
to  adjust  the  expenditure  of  funds  from 
this  Congress,  of  the  public's  money,  in 
a  way  in  which  we  think  it  would  be 
most  effective.  Why  did  we  take  up  rev- 
enue sharing  in  the  first  place?  We  took 
up  revenue  sharing  because  we  found 
that  the  Congress  raises  money,  that  is, 
the  Federal  Government  raises  money 
very  effectively,  but  it  expends  it  very 
poorly  because  we  frequently  have  no 
judgment,  at  least  not  as  good  judgment 
of  what  the  real  need  is.  Certainly,  our 
judgement  is  not  as  good  as  that  of  the 
people  who  run  local  commimities  and 
the  States.  So  we  decided  we  would  give 
them  a  portion  of  the  money,  without 
restriction,  to  spend  for  those  things 
which  they  think  they  have  a  priority 
for  but  for  which  they  do  not  have  the 
money. 

Let  me  go  back  to  that  question  of 
whether  the  States  really  do  have  the 
money.  Some  Members  of  Congress  have 
attempted  to  attach  significance  to  the 
fact  that  States  have  been  projecting 
unobligated  balances  while  the  Federal 
Government  was  projecting  a  deficit. 
This  analogy  ignores  important  differ- 
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ences  in  State  and  Federal  Government 
finance. 

States  always  project  an  unobligated 
balance  in  the  general  fund,  regardless 
of  their  fiscal  condition  and  regardless 
of  whether  the  economy  is  in  a  recession 
or  in  an  inflationary  stage.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  balance  is  not  a  function  of 
economic  prosperity  but  of  uncertainty 
about  the  future.  Unlike  the  Federal 
Government,  48  States  are  constrained 
from  incurring  deficits  in  their  general 
operating  funds  and  therefore  cannot 
deal  with  unforeseen  economic  down- 
turns or  other  emergencies  that  might 
occur  during  the  year  unless  they  have 
a  balance.  But  this  does  not  mean  States 
are  free  of  debts.  Unlike  the  Federal 
Government,  States  separate  capital  in- 
vestments and  operating  expenditures 
and  incur  debts  through  their  bonded 
indebtedness  capital  budgets,  which  are 
used  to  finance  long-term  projects. 

Indeed.  State  debts  totaled  $102.6  bil- 
lion in  1978.  the  last  year  for  which  data 
are  available.  Total  operating  expenses 
for  all  of  those  individual  States  in  1979 
were  $114.5  billion.  In  addition.  State 
and  local  governments  had  unfunded 
liabilities  in  their  pension  systems  of 
$150  billion  to  $175  billion,  and  the  State 
portion  of  the  Federal-State  unemploy- 
ment trust  funds  were  in  deficit  by  an 
estimated  $4.2  billion.  None  of  these 
fiscal  pressures  is  fully  reflected  in  their 
operating  budgets.  Several  Members  of 
Congress,  including  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Byrd  and  recent  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Edmuno 
MusKiE,  who  has  now  given  up  that 
rather  difficult  job  for  the  simple  life  of 
being  Secretary  of  State,  have  noted  that 
States  might  well  be  in  deficit  if  they 
used  the  Federal  accounting  system  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  might  well 
show  a  balance  if  it  used  the  States' 
system. 

Whatever  the  accounting  system  used, 
once  the  decision  is  made  to  operate  on 
a  balanced  budget,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  set  aside  some  funds  as  a  margin  of 
safety.  As  Gov.  Richard  Snelling  of  Ver- 
mont wrote  to  Senate  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Chairman  Lloyd  Bentsen 
last  year,  if  the  Federal  C-ovemment 
were  required  to  balance  its  budget,  the 
Federal  Government  "also  would  prob- 
ably have  to  deliberately  budget  a  year- 
end  balance  as  a  protection  against  con- 
tingencies such  as  a  revenue  shortfall  or 
unforeseen  needs  for  higher  spending." 
When  President  Carter  submitted  his 
plan  to  balance  the  budget  last  March 
14,  he  said  of  the  revenues  to  be  raised 
by  the  oil  import  fee,  now  estimated  at 
about  $12  bilhon — 

I  do  not  intend  to  use  these  revenues  to 
balance  the  budget  or  as  a  substitute  for 
necessary  spending  cuts.  But  these  revenues, 
which  will  begin  accruing  immediately,  will 
give  the  budget  a  margin  of  safety— ensuring 
that  it  remains  In  balance  even  If  condi- 
tions or  estimates  change. 

Why  do  I  find  the  Conable-Wydler  ap- 
proach preferable  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  that  State 
revenue  sharing  be  eliminated  entirely? 
First,  I  think  you  have  to  look  at  what 
State  revenue  sharing  is  being  used  for. 


For  instance,  in  my  State,  Ohio,  State 
revenue  sharing  payments  are  used  to 
support  local  education  programs.  Ob- 
viously, the  elimination  of  revenue  shar- 
ing will  mean  less  for  education  for  Ohio 
and  many  other  States.  Such  a  cutback 
will  make  it  impossible  to  adjust  State 
and  local  programs  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes  by  those  governments 
on  an  already  overtaxed  public. 

However,  a  5 -percent  reduction  in 
grants  to  the  same  set  of  recipients, 
namely  State  governments,  would  not  se- 
riously impair  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
these  programs.  In  fact,  continuation  of 
State  revenue  sharing,  because  it  is  fiex- 
ible  money,  would  enable  the  Governors 
to  adjust  State  resources  and  programs 
in  tlie  most  economical  and  efiBcient  way 
possible. 

A  second  major  reason  to  support  this 
amendment  is  that  State  revenue  shar- 
ing is  an  important  component  of  our 
overall  Federal,  State,  and  local  aid  sys- 
tems. The  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations,  on  which  I 
serve,  recently  adopted  a  position  in  full 
support  for  the  continuation  of  both  the 
State  and  local  portions  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. This  is  a  judgment  that  was  made 
after  years  of  study  and  thorough  anal- 
ysis of  our  intergovernmental  aid  system. 

The  ACIR,  in  testimony  delivered  by 
President  Carter's  appointee,  former 
New  York  Mayor  Abraham  Beame,  who 
is  Chairman  of  the  Commission,  recently 
stated  that  the  elimination  of  'State  gov- 
ernment share,  to  the  needs  of  Federal 
fiscal  restraint,  is  precisely  the  wrong 
policy.  "  State  governments  are  doing 
more  and  more  to  aid  their  localities 
and,  in  fact,  reduction  of  State  revenue 
sharing  would  discourage  this  trend. 
States  have  taken  over  much  of  the  fiscal 
responsibility  once  left  largely  to  local 
government.  As  late  as  1959,  20  State 
governments  raised  less  than  half  of 
State  and  local  tax  revenue.  By  1978, 
however,  there  were  only  four  States 
where  local  tax  revenue  collections  out- 
stripped that  of  the  State, 

The  administration  last  week  proposed 
their  revenue-sharing  bill  which  calls  for 
the  elimination  of  State  governments 
from  the  program.  In  lieu  of  State  par- 
ticipation, however,  the  administration 
is  suggesting  a  $1  billion  program  over 
2  years  which  is  intended  to  assist  those 
local  governments  which  will  lose  revenue 
due  to  the  elimination  of  the  State  share. 
I  would  point  out  that  at  the  same  time. 
Treasury  Secretary  Miller  testified  that 
the  revenue  loss  to  localities  due  to  loss 
of  the  State  share  "may  be  as  high  as 
$1.4  billion"  each  year.  But  the  adminis- 
tration is  only  offering  $1  bilUon  over  2 
years  to  make  up  that  loss.  Indeed,  if  you 
are  concerned  about  your  local  communi- 
ties and  school  districts,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  State  share  of  revenue  sharing 
is  a  much  better  deal. 

If  that  does  not  convince  you,  I  would 
suggest  that  you  take  a  look  at  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal.  Do  you  know 
how  they  plan  to  allocate  that  money  to 
each  State?  Well,  they  got  a  chart  from 
the  Bureau  of  Census  which  lists  the 
amount  of  aid,  excluding  education  aid, 
which  each  State  delivers  to  their  local 


governments.  Under  the  administration's 
proposal,  each  State  would  receive  an 
amount  according  to  the  total  of  local  aid 
delivered  within  a  State  as  a  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  local  aid  delivered  by 
all  States  nationwide. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  New  York  and 
California  would  receive  40  percent  of 
the  money  under  this  scheme,  it  is  basic- 
ally unfair  to  those  States  which  spend 
money  on  local  education  aid  since  the 
administration's  formula  would  not  cred- 
it State  aid  for  education. 

I  would  suggest  to  Members  in  this 
body  that  if  you  are  concerned  about  edu- 
cation and  the  amount  of  aid  which  local 
school  districts  are  going  to  receive  under 
the  administration's  proposal,  you  had 
better  oppose  it.  In  a  State  like  Ohio  or 
Illinois  which  spends  its  money  on  local 
education,  the  administration's  allocation 
formula  would  not  give  any  credit  for 
that  effort. 

On  the  other  hand,  education  pro- 
grams in  Illinois  and  Ohio  and  other 
States  are  greatly  benefited  bv  the  way 
in  which  those  States  spend  their  reve- 
nue-sharing dollars  If  you  care  about 
education,  the  Conable-Wydler  amend- 
ment is  the  only  way  to  go. 

Members  should  also  consider  one  last 
point.  In  making  the  recommendation 
for  the  elimination  of  State  revenue 
sharing,  the  administration  has  ignored 
the  advice  not  only  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
but  of  its  own  group  in  OMB  which  has 
studied  problems  existing  our  $92  billion 
Federal  aid  system  to  States  and  locali- 
ties. It  has  been  recommended  that  pro- 
grams could  be  operated  more  efficiently 
and  economically  if  we  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  constantly  add  individual  grant 
programs  to  the  already  over  burdened 
grant  system  One  prime  example  of  this, 
once  again,  is  education  funding.  Would 
it  not  have  been  less  costly  to  take  the 
programs  which  will  be  administered  by 
our  newest  bureaucratic  behemoth,  the 
Department  of  Education,  and  funnel 
that  money  to  support  education  in  the 
form  of  block  grants?  This  is  what  the 
President's  owti  team  in  OMB  suggested; 
this  is  what  the  ACIR  hsis  advocated; 
and  yet  we  have  not  done  it. 

Now  some  will  argue  that  we  have 
more  control  in  the  Congress  over  the 
individual  grant  programs  than  we  do 
block  grants.  Frankly.  I  think  this  is  rub- 
bish because  I  cannot  see  that  we  have 
much  control  over  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy anyway  And  yet  we  spend 
more  and  more  money  here  in  Washing- 
ton to  administer  these  programis  each 
year.  The  new  Department  of  Education, 
with  its  12  new  executive  level  positions 
and  90  new  supergrade  positions,  will 
only  increase  that  trend. 

"The  amendment  before  us,  however, 
offers  us  an  opportunity  to  say  enough 
is  enough,  to  leave  some  of  the  discre- 
tion and  judgment  in  the  hands  of  the 
States  to  decide  what  is  best  for  each 
individual  State. 

I  urge  your  support. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  will  speak  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

My  colleagues,  1  ask  you  to  vote  down 
this    amendment    and    for    very    good 
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reasons.    First   of   all,   the   very   name,     of  my  distinguished  chairman.  First,  is     is  proposed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cen- 
revenue  sharing.  The  Federal  Govern-     this  a  balanced  budget  or  is  it  not?  ter    for    Disease    Control,    Preventive 
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emment  programs,  the  revenue  sharing 
program  has  proven  to  be  the  most  effec- 


Fifth.  Stimulate  State  and  local  tax 
efforts;  and 


an   administrative  nightmare  to  State 
and  local  srovemment  officials.  Hundredn 
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reasons.  First  of  all.  the  very  name, 
revenue  sharing.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  being  asked  to  share  revenues, 
which  it  does  not  have,  with  States  and 
local  governments.  I  think  it  Is  wrong 
in  principle.  Certainly  I  think  it  is  wrong 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  go  out 
and  borrow  money  and  give  it  to  the 
States  for  programs  that  the  States  in 
many  instances  are  well  able  to  finance 
themselves.  It  has  been  said  that  some 
of  them  are  running  surpluses.  I  am  not 
going  to  get  into  that  surplus  and  deficit 
argument.  The  fact  is  some  States  are. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  something 
else.  There  are  13  States  that  pass 
through  100  percent  of  their  share  of 
revenue  sharing  to  the  conmiunities.  The 
remainder  of  the  States  passed  through 
anywhere  from  15  to  27  percent  while 
using  the  rest  for  State  purposes  includ- 
ing reduction  and  avoidance  of  new 
States  taxes. 

Forget  all  of  that.  Let  us  get  back  to 
the  origins  of  revenue  sharing.  I  men- 
tioned yesterday  that  it  was  part  of  the 
new  Federal  concept  back  in  1972.  I  re- 
member the  debates  and  I  remember 
them  well.  What  happened  was  to  install 
a  new  program  called  revenue  sharing  to 
give  Federal  money  to  aU  of  the  com- 
mimities  and  States  of  the  land  whether 
or  not  in  fact  they  needed  it. 
And  the  argument  is.  of  course,  that 
they  need  it;  they  have  to  hold 
down  real  estate  taxes  and  so  forth. 
The  result,  however,  was  a  lessening  of 
the  amount  of  money  which  went  to  the 
areas  both  urban  and  rural  which  had 
the  highest  degrees  of  poverty.  They  lost 
out  by  this  new  type  of  program.  For 
years  we  had  designed  categorical  type 
programs  designed  to  alleviate  poverty 
and  suffering  in  areas  where  it  existed, 
whereas  this  new  program  gave  a  nice 
little  bag  full  of  money  to  a  whole  host 
of  communities  whether  or  not  they 
needed  it  and  in  addition  gave  it  to  the 
States  whether  or  not  they  needed  it. 
The  States  in  some  instances  recognizing 
the  inequities  passed  through  money  to 
the  communities,  but,  again,  without  de- 
termining whether  in  fact  they  needed 
it  or  not. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  hearing 
about  the  Northeast  problem.  Let  me 
take  my  own  congressional  district.  I 
have  a  congressional  district  that  has 
the  city  of  New  Haven  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  poverty  and  needs  help  and  has 
been  cut  ever  since  this  program  came 
into  existence.  I  have  a  city  like  West 
Haven  and  cities  like  Hamden  and  M*l- 
ford  and  Stratford  which  need  help.  But 
I  will  say  that  my  own  town  of  North 
Haven,  which  gets  revenue  sharing,  does 
not  need  the  help  that  these  cities  do 
Some  of  my  other  suburban  towns  that 
do  not  have  the  poverty  problems  are 
getting  revenue  sharing  and  they  do  not 
have  the  problems  that  our  urban  cen- 
ters or  our  areas  of  rural  poverty  have. 
That  is  what  is  basically  inherently 
wrong  with  this  program. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  have  two  questions 


of  my  distingiiished  chairman.  First,  is 
this  a  balanced  budget  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  it  is  a  balanced 
budget  then  I  submit  we  are  not  borrow- 
ing the  money  that  goes  to  revenue  shar- 
ing. That  may  have  been  the  case  in 
the  past  but  if  this  is  a  balance  budget, 
the  argument  is  an  argument  of  the 
past. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is,  does  not  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  feel  it  pos- 
sible that  State  and  local  government 
also  can  be  an  instrumentality  for  the 
alleviation  of  want ;  that  all  charity  does 
not  originate  in  the  motivations  of  the 
Central  Government  and  that  frequently 
our  State  and  local  governments  are 
able  to  provide  more  flexibility  for  their 
citizens'  needs  than  we  wise  philosopher 
kings  on  the  Potomac? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  possible  but  not 
Ukely.  Rather,  what  is  likely  is  that 
States  like  to  hold  down  their  own  tax 
efforts  and  in  fact  look  to  Washington 
for  moneys  which  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  raise  themselves. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Th's  is  a  bas*c  dis- 
agreement of  a  philosophical  nature. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Con- 
able)  . 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman comes  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  feels  that  any  dis- 
tribution of  money  unaccompanied  by 
major  regulation  and  control  is  an  abro- 
gation of  the  power  of  his  position.  Yet 
I  have  to  say  that,  believing  in  democ- 
racy, I  believe  there  are  other  levels  of 
government  also  that  participate  in  wise 
and  humane  motives. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  them  raise  their  own 
money  and  fund  their  own  programs. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Even  with  regressive 
taxation? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Even  if  it  is  regressive 
taxation.  And  we  should  fund  the  nec- 
essary programs  which  are  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities or  we  should  not  fund  them 
at  all  and  not  tax  our  people  to  pay  for 
them  or  for  other  programs. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  get  to  an- 
other point.  Thev  talk  about  5-percent 
cuts  and  they  would  have  you  believe  it  is 
not  going  to  affect  very  serious  programs. 
It  certainly  is  going  to  affect  a  whole 
host  of  agricultural  programs  according 
to  the  list  they  put  out: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  the 
Extension  Service,  the  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal,  watershed  and  flood  pre- 
vention operations.  It  is  going  to  affect 
the  minority  business  enterprise  pro- 
gram. I  am  just  picking  out  some.  The 
community  action  programs.  It  is  going 
to  affect  the  abatement  and  control  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  It 
is  going  to  affect  disaster  relief.  It  is 
going  to  affect  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind — maybe  they  cannot 
stand  a  5 -percent  cut  but  that  is  what 


is  proposed.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  Preventive 
Health  Service,  and  a  whole  host  of  edu- 
cational programs  including  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  education  for 
the  handicapped,  interior  programs,  jus- 
tice programs,  labor  programs,  transpor- 
tation programs,  and  on  and  on  and  on. 
Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  continue  down  this  road.  I  think 
it  Is  no  secret  that  I  am  not  a  fan  of 
revenue  sharing.  I  never  have  been  be- 
cause I  thought  it  was  wrong  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  be  handing  out 
money  it  never  had.  to  States  and  munic- 
ipalities. However,  certainly  while  we  can 
make  a  case  for  municipalities  because 
they  are  in  need,  both  rural  and  urban, 
the  fact  is  the  States  ought  to  be  able  to 
row  their  own  boat  and  stop  looking  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  bail  them 
out. 

□  1210 

And  yes.  we  are  going  to  be  in  surplus 
this  year,  so  that  does  not  negate  from 
the  philosophical  difference  which  I  have 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
this  issue  of  sharing  revenues.  I  think 
we  should  not  have  this  in  the  Federal 
Government.  The  States  have  become  de- 
pendent upon  it.  The  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  ran  against  revenue  shar- 
ing several  years  ago.  was  in  to  see  me 
several  weeks  ago  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  That  is  what  happens  in  our 
States.  They  get  used  to  it.  It  Is  easy  to 
look  to  Washington. 

I  believe  that  we  have  got  to  spend 
money  in  areas  of  need,  and  I  think  we 
do  not  have  enough  money  to  spend  in 
areas  of  very  real  need.  Certainly,  one  of 
the  areas  that  is  least  justifiable  in  this 
budget  is  revenue  sharing.  Of  all  the  pro- 
grams that  our  committee  has  recom- 
mended cuts  in.  I  submit  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  had  to  boil  it  down  to  one 
program,  to  defeat  and  destroy  the  one 
with  the  lowest  priority,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  committee  it  is  revenue  sharing 
for  the  States.  Now  is  the  time  for  Con- 
gress to  act  and  say.  "This  is  the  end  of 
that  program.  We  have  much  higher 
priority  demands  for  our  money." 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  Congressman  Conable. 
His  amendment  would  allow  each  State 
to  retain  its  current  share  of  general 
revenue-.sharing  moneys  if  it  accepted 
an  equivalent  reduction  in  certain  cate- 
gorical aid  funds. 

This  member's  support  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  balanced  budget  through  lim- 
itation of  Government  spending  is  cer- 
tainly well-documented.  I  intend  to  vote 
with  that  position  in  mind  as  we  consider 
the  various  amendments  to  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution. 

Despite  my  position  advocating  a  re- 
duction in  Government  spending,  I 
strongly  disagree  with  the  position  of 
tho.se  who  believe  that  the  States'  share 
of  revenue  sharing  should  be  eliminated. 
Of  all  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
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emment  programs,  the  revenue  sharing 
program  has  proven  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive. It  should  be  continued;  accordingly. 
I  support  the  Conable  amendment. 

Yesterday,  we  had  some  discussion  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  father  of  revenue 
sharing  was  the  Johnson  administration 
or  the  Nixon  administration.  Actually, 
the  father  was  Henry  Clay,  going  back 
to  1837.  I  am  very  pleased  that  my  col- 
league from  Ohio.  Mr.  Brown,  has  ad- 
dressed once  again  some  of  the  points 
about  general  revenue  sharing  that  need 
to  be  made.  One  is  about  the  constitu- 
tional mandates  that  most  States  have 
prohibiting  indebtedness  or  requiring  a 
balanced  budget.  He  also  ably  made  the 
distinction  once  again,  which  I  would 
reiterate,  concerning  difference  In  most 
States  between  operating  budgets  and 
capital  budgets. 

Yesterday,  we  also  heard  some  com- 
ment about  the  huge  budget  surpluses 
of  the  States.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Members  that  if  they  take  a  look  at 
where  those  huge  budget  surpluses  are 
rolled  up.  they  would  find  that  a  great 
percentage  of  the  so-called  State  budget 
surpluses  are  in  four  States:  Florida. 
Texas,  California,  and  Alaska.  That  size 
of  budget  surpluses  are  indeed  imcom- 
naon. 

In  the  last  2  years  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  chair  the  Urban  Development 
Committee  of  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures.  I  saw  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  States  on 
State  assistance  programs  for  political 
subdivisions  and  on  improved  enabling 
legislation  for  their  political  subdivisions. 

My  Interest  in  the  revenue-sharing 
program  began  prior  to  its  creation  by 
Congress  in  1972.  At  that  time.  I  con- 
ducted extensive  research  into  the  con- 
cepts behind  establishment  of  such  a 
program  and  the  justifications  that  led 
to  passage  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

As  I  learned  then,  revenue  sharing  is 
not  a  new  experiment.  The  American  ex- 
perience with  revenue  sharing  dates  back 
to  1837  when  Henry  Clay  convinced  Con- 
gress to  share  revenue  with  the  States  in 
order  to  limit  President  Jackson's  initi- 
ative in  spending  a  $28  million  Federal 
Government  surplus.  The  financial  panic 
of  1838  ended  that  brief  experiment  after 
only  9  months  of  operation. 

The  modem  revival  of  the  concept  is 
usually  attributed  to  a  1964  effort  led  by 
Dr.  Walter  Heller  and  a  subsequent 
study  headed  by  Joseph  Pechman.  They 
conceived  a  plan  to  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  avoid  expected  fiscal  drag  by 
sharing  the  upcoming  fiscal  dividend 
with  the  States.  Heller  subsequently  ex- 
plained his  objectives  In  devising  the  rev- 
enue sharing  plan.  It  was  designed  to: 

First.  Not  only  relieve  immediate  pres- 
sures on  State-local  treasuries,  but  make 
their  revenues  more  responsive  to  eco- 
nomic growth ; 

Second.  Build  up  the  vitality,  effi- 
ciency, and  fiscal  Independence  of  State 
and  local  governments ; 

Third.  Increfise  the  progresslvity  of 
our  Pederal-State-local  tax  system; 

Fourth.  Reduce  economic  Inequalities 
and  fiscal  disparities  among  the  States; 
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Fifth.  Stimulate  State  and  local  tax 
efforts;  and 

Sixth.  Insure  that  the  plight  of  local, 
and  especially  urban  governments  will 
be  given  full  weight. 

Now,  let  us  face  reality.  Revenue  shar- 
ing has  never  been  a  popular  program 
with  the  Congress.  The  Members  have 
just  heard  typical  oppositions  to  it  ex- 
pressed here  only  a  few  minutes  ago.  In 
1972,  an  unprecedented  coalition  of  State 
and  local  budget  interest  groups  came 
together  and  with  the  help  of  the  admin- 
istration, pushed  the  revenue-sharing 
program  to  passage. 

Why  Is  it  unpopular?  Because  reve- 
nue sharing  does  not  allow  Members  of 
Congress,  to  "bring  home  the  bacon"  to 
their  constituents.  In  a  very  visible 
fashion,  as  they  can  with  the  categorical 
grant  programs.  That  is  the  reason  it  is 
not  popular  with  Congress. 

One  of  the  other  unfortunate  aspects 
of  eliminating  general  revenue  sharing 
for  States  would  be  to  create,  or  reem- 
phasize  the  traditional  suspicions  and  a 
divisiveness  between  the  political  subdi- 
visions and  the  States.  They  came 
together  to  support  general  revenue 
sharing.  It  is  working,  and  our  States  are 
now  transferring  many  of  those  Federal 
revenue  sharing  dollars  to  their  cities 
and  other  political  subdivisions.  We 
drive  a  wedge  between  the  States  and 
the  political  subdivisions  when  we  elimi- 
nate general  revenue  sharing  for  the 
States. 

The  general  revenue-sharing  program 
launched  a  new  era  in  State-Federal  fis- 
cal relations.  It  has  been  an  overwhelm- 
ing success,  achieving  almost  universal 
support  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ment officials. 

Revenue  sharing  is  an  example  of  fed- 
eralism at  work — working  well.  It  is 
an  example  of  the  provision  of  Federal 
dollars  to  States  and  local  governments 
with  decisionmaking  left  at  the  local 
level.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that 
Wsishington  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers— that  all  wisdom  does  not  reside 
in  the  heads  of  Federal  bureaucrats  or 
Members  of  Congress.  Rather,  it  builds 
on  the  beUef  that  local  people  are  fre- 
quently, even  typically,  best  equipped  to 
devise  programs  and  policies  suited  to 
the  distinct  needs  of  their  local  com- 
munities. Operated  with  a  minimum  of 
administrative  overhead  (approximately 
0.1  percent  of  total  funds) .  the  revenue- 
sharing  program  delivers  the  maximum 
amoimt  of  dollars  to  the  State  and  local 
governmental  imits  in  the  quickest, 
simplest,  and  most  effective  manner. 

While  categorical  aid  programs,  in  a 
general  and  theoretical  sense,  have  their 
legitimate  role  in  Federal-State  relations 
they  lack  the  flexibility  exemplified  by 
the  revenue-sharing  program  and  lock 
State  and  local  governments  Into  spend- 
ing priorities  established  by  distant 
policymakers — often  with  dubious  re- 
sults. You  can  be  certain  that  a  cate- 
gorical program  tailored  for  the  needs 
of  urbanized,  industrialized  areas  will 
often  be  inappropriate  for  rural  States, 
and  vice  versa. 

All  too  often  categorical  grants  pose 


an  administrative  nightmare  to  State 
and  local  government  officials.  Hundreds 
of  grsmt-ln-ald  programs  confront  local 
officials  with  their  differing  matching 
requirements,  timing  difficulties,  and 
confusing  application  procedures  Pro- 
liferation of  programs,  excessive  Infor- 
mation costs,  tmdue  complexity,  and  a 
serious  lack  of  coordination  go  hand  In 
hand  with  our  current  nonsystem  of 
categorical  grant  programs.  Further- 
more, administrative  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  70  times  higher  than  that  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  In  some  categorical 
grant  programs. 

Even  more  distressing  is  the  manipu- 
lability  of  the  categorical  grant  program 
system.  TTie  categorical  grant  program 
is  especially  subject  to  inequitable  ma- 
nipulation by  those  governmental  units 
with  professional  grantsmen.  pc^tical 
muscle  or  Incestuous  technocratic  rela- 
tionships. 

Finally,  a  most  serious  fault  of  the 
categorical  grant  program  must  be  high- 
lighted. Since  these  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams are  enacted  and  continue  to  be 
implemented  in  the  absence  of  any  dis- 
cernible, overall  national  strategy,  It  is 
not  surprising  that  their  objectives  and 
results,  when  identifiable,  are  often  con- 
tradictory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  BDrtrrrR 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  de- 
spite these  faults,  many  people  st'll  favor 
categorical  grants  and  oppose  the  "no- 
strings  attached"  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, often  because  of  the  mistaken 
belief  that  these  revenue  sharing  funds 
are  used  for  somewhat  frivolous  or  un- 
necessary programs  or  capital  construc- 
tion projects.  That  perception,  is  clearly 
in  error.  My  home  State  Nebraska,  for 
example,  has.  for  the  last  2  years  chosen 
to  pass  a  major  share  of  its  revenue 
sharing  funds  to  local  school  districts. 

Elimination  of  these  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds,  therefore,  would  cause 
serious  problems  for  local  budgetmakers. 
Failure  to  recognize  this  and  to  sustain 
the  positive  features  of  federalism  em- 
bodied in  the  revenue  sharing  program 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  by  this  body. 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
States  are  not  unwilling  to  make  their 
share  of  sacrifices  in  the  battle  against 
inflation.  Speaker  George  Roberts  of 
New  Hampshire,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
has  made  that  position  known  publicly. 
In  endorsing  the  Conable  amendment, 
Roberts  stated: 

We  urge  your  support  for  "Conable"  as  the 
best  way  to  help  States  absorb  their  fair 
share   of  cuts  to  reach   a  balanced   budget. 

The  State's  share  of  revenue  sharing 
constitutes  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
$96.3  billion  of  Federal  grant-in-aid  out- 
lays to  State  and  local  governments. 
Nevertheless  it  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant share.  Certainly.  I  say  without  a 
doubt,  it  is  the  most  effectively  utilized 
of  the  Federal  dollars  sent  to  the  States 
and  their  political  subdivisions.  To  ellml- 
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nate  that  share  in  favor  of  less  effective. 
more    costly    categorical    aid    programs 

nTmi1#4     f»-,,lt7     mciiH     iTi     falcii     e^rinnrmv      T 


gation  whatsoever  to  follow  the  guide- 
lines that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
haji  spt.  fnrth  in  makini?  thp  rllt.s  to  nate- 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  cutting  $1  billion  in  elementary  and 
sPTonriarv  education. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance  I  urge  that 
we  defeat  the  Conable  amendment. 


T^TT^TT-»X1  tn  C?  C? 


come-tax  credit  type  of  approach  which 
would  allow  the  taxpayer  who  needs  this 


is  a  responsible  approach  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 
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nate  that  share  in  favor  of  less  effective, 
more  costly  categorical  aid  programs 
would  truly  result  in  false  economy.  I 
therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Conable  amendment 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genueman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on 
the  statement  he  is  making.  He  was  not 
here  when  the  revenue-sharing  proposal 
originally  was  debated  and  adopted. 
He  has  done  his  homework  well,  and 
understands  the.  rationale  behind  this 
extremely  valuable  program.  I  think  his 
support  is  particularly  valuable  for  that 
reason. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

In  doing  that,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  do  not  discourage  the  use  of 
categorical  programs  entirely. 
D  1220 

We  need  a  proper  mix  of  categorical 
grant  programs,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  various  types  of  blocK  grant 
programs  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
in  conclusion,  that  we  have,  in  the  last 
few  minutes,  heard  the  usual  criticism 
about  sharmg  revenue  that  we  do  not 
have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  sharing 
revenue  every  single  time  we  appropri- 
ate funds  for  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram. We  are  sharing  $96.3  billion  in 
grant  programs — mostly  through  cate- 
gorical grants:  it  too  is  money  you  could 
say  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
have. 

The  only  real  question  is:  Do  we  want 
to  continue  to  go  ahead  with  a  small  part 
of  that  shared  money  and  in  revenue 
sharing  and  continue  to  place  some  rea- 
sonable share  of  decisionmaking  in  the 
hands  of  elected  State  or  local  officials, 
or  do  we  want  to  keep  those  decisions — 
and  let  us  be  frank — in  the  hands  of 
Federal  bureaucrats?  That  is  a  basic 
question  we  are  now  addressing.  I  vote 
for  some  reasonable  balance  of  decision- 
making by  local  and  State  elected  offi- 
cials who  are  closer  to  the  situation. 

The  general  revenue-sharing  program 
deserves  to  be  continued  for  both  States 
and  their  general-purpose  political  sub- 
divisions. I  urge  your  support  for  the 
Conable  amendment. 

Mr  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  reluctant  op- 
position to  the  amendment  offered  bv  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Conable'  . 

I  tend  to  favor  State  revenue  sharing, 
and  in  the  amendment  which  I  will  of- 
fer later  I  incorporate  full  restoration  of 
funds  for  State  revenue  sharing.  I  tend, 
however,  to  sympathize  with  the  priori- 
ties with  respect  to  revenue  sharing  de- 
scribed in  the  very  eloquent  and  strong 
statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Giaimo>  . 

The  thing  that  really  bothers  me  about 
this  amendment  is  that  there  is  no  obli- 


gation whatsoever  to  follow  the  guide- 
lines that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  set  forth  in  making  the  cuts  to  cate- 
gorical programs.  We  will  have  those  cuts 
in  categorical  programs  made  at  the 
complete  discretion  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  past  has  not  al- 
ways had  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the 
programs  for  cities  and  the  programs  for 
working  people  and  poor  people  on  whom 
I  would  place  priority.  So  they  can  cut 
completely  any  of  these  categorical  pro- 
grams that  they  may  choose. 

Second,  even  if  the  Appropriations 
Committees  do  follow  the  guidelines  that 
were  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  and  by  my 
other  colleague  from  New  York  iMr. 
Wydler  » ,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
some  of  those  cuts  would  be  very,  very 
damaging.  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at 
the  principal  items  that  would  be  sub- 
ject to  cut  according  to  their  guidelines 
I  would  point  to  those  programs  with  a 
half  billion  dollars  or  more  that  would 
be  subject  to  their  cut. 

Community  action  programs  have  al- 
ready been  severely  cut.  In  my  communi- 
ties many  of  those  agencies  are  going  to 
have  a  very  great  difficulty  functioning 
on  programs  which  are  of  vital  necessity 
to  poor  people,  nutrition  programs  for 
senior  citizens,  WIC  programs  providing 
milk  to  pregnant  women,  and  the  like. 
Community  action  would  be  one  of  the 
items  subject  to  cuts:  $523  million. 

The  construction  of  waste  water  treat- 
ment plants  is  one  of  the  larger  items. 
The  figure  is  $3,950  billion.  This  program 
is  undertaking  ver>-  important  projects, 
as  for  example  the  huge  efforts  to  process 
waste  in  the  New  York  metropolitan  area 
which  is  going  to  have  to  stop  dumping 
Its  waste  in  the  Hudson  Bieht  next  year. 

The  programs  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion would  just  be  decimated.  The  larg- 
est item  there  is  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  for  $3,387  billion. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  yield  very 
briefly,  and  then  I  can  yield  later. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
only  to  be  allowed  to  submit  the  fact 
that  the  entire  sum  is  not  cut  in  the 
suggestion.  It  is  only  5  percent. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  No.  I  said  they  are 
subject  to  cut. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Subject  to  cut. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Subject  to  cut.  The 
gentleman  is  completely  accurate,  but  the 
largest  sums,  therefore,  would  be  cut  very 
substantially. 

For  example,  taking  5  percent  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  which 
is  roughly  $3.5  billion,  we  are  cutting  out 
a  substantial  amount  of  money.  We  are 
cutting  out  over  $170  million. 

The  education  for  the  handicapped 
would  be  subject  to  cut.  There  we  are 
finding  our  local  school  boards  already 
have  problems  because  we  have  appro- 
priated such  a  small  amount.  We  re- 
neged on  our  promise  to  our  school  dis- 
tricts to  fund  the  changes  we  mandated. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield  again? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  yield  briefly. 


Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  cutting  $1  billion  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  It  is  5  percent  of 
$3,387  billion,  or  about  $170  million. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  it  is  5  percent  of 
that  amount. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
item  of  education  for  the  handicapped, 
our  school  systems  are  finding  that  they 
have  to  cut  back  in  other  programs  be- 
cause their  funds  are  not  adequate;  there 
is  a  backlash  developing  as  a  result 
among  the  parents  of  nonhandicapped 
children  who  feel  that  their  education 
is  being  curtailed  to  pay  for  handicapped 
children,  and  expenses  that  we  in  the 
Federal  Government  mandated.  That  is 
a  $641  million  appropriation  that  would 
be  subject  to  cut. 

Then  there  is  the  himian  development 
item  in  HEW.  $1859  billion.  Then  there 
is  in  the  Department  of  Labor  the  em- 
ployment services  item.  This  is  a  time 
when  we  want  to  get  people  on  jobs.  That 
is  $728  million  which  would  be  subject 
to  the  cut. 

Then  we  have  temporary  employment 
as,si.stance.  $1,926  billion. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
item  is  S620  million.  There  are  vastly  in- 
sufficient funds  there  in  order  to  be  able 
to  provide  safety  in  our  airways.  Every- 
one of  us  has  to  fly  back  to  our  districts 
every  week,  and  many  of  our  constitu- 
ents' lives  are  at  stake.  Adequate  radar 
and  instrument  landing  systems  are  not 
provided  at  many  of  our  airports  because 
of  shortage  of  FAA  funds. 

We  have  the  Highway  Trust  Fund, 
which  has  been  severely  cut  already  in 
the  budget.  We  are  providing  inadequate 
funds  at  the  present  time  for  State  de- 
partments of  highways  for  the  purpose 
of  safety  and  maintenance.  That  is  more 
than  $7  billion  subject  to  cuts  under  the 
Conable  amendment. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  even  if  the  formula 
is  followed,  we  are  going  to  have  very 
severe  cuts  as  recommended  by  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment,  from  important 
categorical  programs  with  no  assurance 
whatever  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations is  in  fact  even  going  to  follow- 
that  guideline.  I  think  we  are  taking  too 
much  of  a  risk  in  restoring  the  State 
revenue  sharing  and  making  such  cate- 
gorical cuts  as  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations mav  dec'de. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr.  Ottin- 
ger)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  lastly, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  in  my 
own  State,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  State  revenue-sharing  funds  are  in- 
deed passed  through,  40  percent  was  re- 
tained by  the  State.  A  large  State  bu- 
reaucracy is  maintained,  and  that  40 
percent  does  not  go  down  to  the  local 
communities  to  assist  them  meet  their 
people's  needs.  Only  60  percent  of  the 
funds  go  through.  So  even  there  we  are 
not  fully  restoring  by  any  means  the 
amount  which  would  be  cut  from  the 
categorical  programs. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  on  balance  I  urge  that 
we  defeat  the  Conable  amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  somewhat  regret- 
fully to  oppose  the  amendment  in  that  I 
originally  felt  that  it  was  an  amendment 
that  ought  to  be  supported  until  I  heard 
all  the  argimients  by  its  proponents. 
Then  I  realized  that  we  are  talking  here 
in  a  classic  confrontation  about  budget 
cutting  and  budget  balancing. 

Revenue  sharing,  general  revenue 
sharing  to  the  States,  is  a  categorical 
grant.  Let  us  face  it.  It  is  a  category  of 
Federal  money  going  to  State  govern- 
ment officials  in  order  for  them  to  have 
flexibility  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
people  they  serve  and  represent,  but  It 
is  a  category  that  is  very  special. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  gentlemen's  characterization 
of  revenue  sharing  as  a  categorical  grant, 
A  categorical  grant  is  something  quite 
different, 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to 
express  myself,  and  then  I  will  yield  for 
him  to  object  to  the  words  I  use.  if  the 
gentleman  still  wishes  to  differ  with  me. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  we  cannot  eliminate  the  funds  for 
States  in  the  general  revenue  sharing 
program,  then  we  cannot  balance  the 
budget.  We  are  only  weighing  general 
revenue  sharing  for  the  States  against 
certain  other  categories  of  expenditure, 
and  there  are  indeed  other  categories! 
I  think  we  make  a  mistake  when  we 
say  that  genera!  revenue  sharing  is  very 
different.  It  is  a  category  of  assistance 
for  State  and  local  government  officials 
to  meet  the  needs  that  they  can  pecu- 
liarly serve  only  with  this  flexible  kind 
of  Federal  ajss'stance.  "Cateeorical 
grants"  is  only  the  terminology  we  em- 
ploy in  a  very  sophisticated  way. 

I  suggest  further,  however,  that  we 
have  gone  far  enough  down  this  road  to 
test  general  revenue  sharing,  and  it 
ought  to  be  phased  out  anyway.  We  have 
found  this  about  general  revenue  shar- 
ing: I  have  worked  with  it  at  the  local 
and  State  levels  and  now  at  the  Federal 
level,  as  many  of  us  here  have  done,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  have  found  that  it  does  in 
fact  build  a  growing  dependence  on  the 
part  of  State  and  local  governments  on 
federally  collected  revenues. 

It  would  make  far  more  sense  for  us 
to  have  in  the  first  place  an  effective  tax 
credit  approach  that  would  facilitate  the 
use  of  locally  raised  revenues  by  State 
and  local  governments  rather  than  have 
the  Federal  Government  collecting  the 
money  and  then  shoveling  it  back  out 
to  the  States. 

n  1230 
Indeed,  I  have  proposed  this  type  of 
legislation  and  would  hope  that,  as  rev- 
enue sharing  is  phased  out  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  would  be  supplanted  by  an  in- 


come-tax credit  type  of  approach  which 
would  allow  the  taxpayer  who  needs  this 
relief  to  decide  whether  money  should 
be  spent  for  a  particular  category  of 
expenditure.  The  choice  ought  not  to  be 
here.  It  ought  not  to  be  with  State  and 
local  governmental  officials  nearly  as 
much  as  it  ought  to  be  with  the  tax- 
payer. Today  taxpayers  need  relief.  One 
way  that  we  could  ease  the  burden  of 
the  taxpayers  all  over  this  country  is  to 
allow  them  to  make  the  choice  of  what 
category  of  spending  they  will  support. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  ob- 
viously the  gentleman  is  a  purist,  and 
I  respect  purists.  But  for  him  to  suggest 
that  we  should  dump  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program  and  go  instead  to  something 
that  is  not  even  in  the  books,  rather  than 
pass  my  amendment  which  moves  away 
from  the  poison  of  centralism.  Federal 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  money,  is 
for  him,  in  my  view,  to  cut  off  his  nose  to 
spite  his  face.  In  fact,  we  have  two  types 
of  programs.  Revenue  sharing  is  a  cate- 
gory of  aid  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 
But  a  categorical  program  is  controlled 
from  Washington  on  a  matching  fund 
basis,  skews  local  priorities  and  tends  to 
dissipate  discretionary  money  at  a  local 
level  rather  than  augmenting  it.  There- 
fore, categorical  grants  tend  to  imnose 
rigidity  on  a  Federal  system  which  was 
designed  to  keep  as  many  decisions  close 
to  the  people  as  possible.  The  Federal 
svstem  is  being  subverted  by  $92  billion 
of  categorical  grants.  It  is  being  helped 
by  $7  billion  of  revenue  funding.  Whv  cut 
the  helpful  tvpe  of  program  to  protect 
the  type  which  is  poisoning  our  system? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr,  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  mv  time.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  repeating  those  remarks  that 
have  been  considered  in  this  debate  al- 
ready. But  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
said  sufficiently  up  to  now  that  it  is  not 
purism  that  we  are  after;  it  is  balancing 
the  budget.  If  we  cannot  at  least  cut 
out  general  revenue  sharing  to  the  States, 
then  we  cannot  balance  the  budget. 

Mrs.  SNO'WE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleagues 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Conable  and  Mr, 
Wydler, 

The  amendment  would  prevent  the 
House  from  making  a  verv  serious  mis- 
take, cutting  out  the  State  share  of 
revenue  sharing.  It  wiU  do  so  in  a  very 
responsible  manner.  It  will  not  increase 
total  budget  outlays,  rather  it  will  re- 
store the  States'  share,  $1.7  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  by  a  5-percent  cut  in 
categorical  grant  programs  for  which 
States  are  primarily  eligible.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  5-percent  cut 
will  not  affect  programs  considered  as 
aid  to  individuals  like  AFDC.  medicaid, 
food  stamps,  or  title  XX  social  services. 
Moreover  it  will  not  alter  funding  for 
local  aid  programs  like  CETA,  local  reve- 
nue sharing,  mass  transit  of  communitv 
and  economic  development.  I  think  this 


is  a  responsible  approach  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it. 

This  debate  brings  on  a  feeling  of 
d^ia  vu  in  that  we  fought  the  same  battle 
last  year.  I  regret  that  it  is  necessary 
to  do  the  same  this  year,  but  it  comes  as 
no  surprise  given  the  administration's 
irresponsible  actions  regarding  this 
program. 

While  it  comes  as  no  surprise,  I  still  do 
not  understand  why  it  is  necessary  to  de- 
fend a  program  that  is  one  of  the  most 
cost  effective  in  existence,  has  strong 
support  from  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  is  philisophically  sound.  I 
am  certainly  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et, but  it  strikes  me  as  a  bit  absurd  that 
in  trying  to  achieve  that  goal  we  are 
eUminating  one  of  the  few  Federal  pro- 
grams that  works  and  works  well. 

We  are  going  to  be  judged  today,  not 
only  on  what  we  do,  that  is  balance  the 
budget,  but  how  we  do  it.  I.  for  one.  do 
not  want  to  go  back  to  my  constituents 
and  try  to  explain  the  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land logic  that  led  to  the  elimination  of 
a  program  that  works.  The  pubUc's  con- 
fidence in  Congress  is  low  enough  with- 
out telling  them  that.  They  do  not  want 
to  hear  that  the  operation  was  a  success 
but  the  patient  died.  Let  us  keep  the 
States'  share  of  revenue  sharing  alive. 

Revenue  sharing  is  the  cheapest  and 
easiest  grant-in-aid  program  to  ad- 
minister at  the  Federal  level.  Administra- 
tive costs  accoimt  for  only  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  of  total  program  cost.  Or,  for 
every  dollar  spent.  $5,263  are  put  to  work. 
There  are  few  regulations,  and  no 
bureaucracy  as  only  200  people  at  Treas- 
un,'  administer  the  program.  Revenue 
sharing  has  grown  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  3  percent  a  year  since  it  was  au- 
thorized in  1972.  Whereas  categorical 
grants,  which  have  higher  overhead  costs 
and  which  account  for  nearly  80  percent 
of  all  Federal  aid,  have  grown  at  nearly 
14  percent  a  year  in  the  same  period. 
This  shows  that  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram, unlike  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams, has  been  controllable.  In  fact,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  the  revenue  sharing 
dollar  in  1980  is  worth  40  percent  less  in 
real  terms  than  the  same  dollar  in  1972. 
The  program  has  strong  support  from 
all  affected,  and  this  amendment  is  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation, the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  State.  County  and  Municipal  Em- 
plovees.  and  the  Southern  Growth  Pol- 
icies Board. 

The  National  Governors'  Association 
Committee  voted  unanimousl.v  in  favor 
of  the  amendment  last  week.  They  indi- 
cated they  are  not  a.sking  for  more  Fed- 
eral aid.  just  more  flexibility  that  is  pro- 
vided by  revenue  sharing  For  the  last  2 
years,  the  Governors  have  recommend- 
ed that  the  budget  be  balanced  by  con- 
solidating related  categorical  programs 
They  are  obviously  willing  to  take  the 
cut  in  categorical  grants  to  keep  the  flex- 
ibility of  the  revenue  sharing  funds 

I  think  this  is  important  because  it 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram from  a  philosophical  standpoint. 
The  role  of  the  States  is  fundamental  to 
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our  constitutional  system.  The  tendency 
for  the  past  15  years  has  been  to  cut  the 

ci'nftfw,  /viif  anri  HovA  'Pfw^aral  errant.  fiinr1.«: 


program.  But.  unfortunately,  they  have 
no  printouts  to  tell  us  the  impact  of  the 
uarinii.s  nroBTam  chanees.  To  soften  the 


Whlttaker  Wolff 

Williams.  Ohio  Wolpe 

Wilson,  Bob  Wydler 

Winn  ^Vvltff 


Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Zeferetti 
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Mr.  McHUGH  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 


termlaes  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)   of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 


Ing  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  Uwa,  bUls, 
and  resolutions  by  •533,000,000  In  budget  au- 
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our  constitutional  system.  The  tendency 
for  the  past  15  years  has  been  to  cut  the 
States  out  and  have  Federal  grant  funds 
go  directly  to  the  localities.  To  further 
weaken  the  States'  role  by  cutting  their 
share  of  revenue  sharing  would  be  a  mis- 
take. Revenue  sharing  was  started  as  a 
broad  formula  grant  for  general  pur- 
poses, intended  to  increase  independence 
and  flexibility  of  action  for  the  States 
and  localities,  and  decrease  Federal  in- 
fluence. Cutting  the  States  out  of  this 
program  of  decentralized  decisionmak- 
ing can  only  have  adverse  effects. 

These  adverse  effects  would  be  wide 
ranging  because  State  revenue  sharing 
supports  a  variety  of  education,  health, 
transportation  and  social  programs  at 
both  the  State  and  local  levels.  Approxi- 
mately 40  percent  of  the  States'  share  of 
$2.3  billion  is  passed  through  to  local 
governments.  In  my  State  of  Maine,  the 
State  uses  its  $15.6  million  sliare  for  mu- 
nicipahties  for  their  teacher  pension 
plans.  Governor  Hughes  of  Maryland  es- 
timated that  ending  the  State  share 
would  have  the  effect  of  adding  $1  bil- 
lion to  the  property  tax  burden  faced  by 
taxpayers.  The  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors recently  surveyed  100  of  the  Nation's 
larger  cities  and  indications  are  that 
more  than  three  out  of  four  are  facing, 
or  will  soon  face,  financial  problems.  Ob- 
viously, they  will  have  an  even  harder 
time  if  either  the  State  or  local  revenue 
sharing  program  is  cut. 

The  rationale  for  cutting  the  State 
share  basically  misses  the  point.  The 
argument  is  made  that  the  States  do  not 
need  the  money  and  aggregate  budget 
figiires  are  cited  as  proof.  Last  year,  the 
States'  $4.3  billion  projected  surplus  was 
given  as  proof  that  the  States  did  not 
need  revenue  sharing  funds.  Looking  at 
the  aggregate  is  misleading  because  most 
of  that  projected  surplus  was  in  five 
States.  And,  as  Governor  Hughes  of 
Maryland  pointed  out  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee, 48  of  the  50  States  have  legal  con- 
straints against  incurring  deficits  and 
must  maintain  balances  to  deal  with 
emergencies.  Moreover,  the  aggregate 
budget  surplus  figures  do  not  include 
certain  unfunded  pension  fund  obliga- 
tions currently  owed  by  the  States,  es- 
timated at  $175  billion.  The  key  point 
is  that  the  original  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  all  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  eligible,  and  need  was 
never  a  necessary  criterion  for  eligibility. 
The  program  was  originated  to  return 
decisionmaking  authority  to  the  States 
and  localities. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  a  return  of  this 
decisionmaking  authority  to  the  States 
and  localities  is  preferable  to  letting  the 
administration  work  its  will  on  the  reve- 
nue sharing  program.  The  administra- 
tion's vacillation  and  procrastination  re- 
garding revenue  sharing  has  placed  the 
entire  program  in  jeopardy.  In  January. 
they  were  for  the  States'  share,  in  April 
they  are  against  it.  After  a  month  of 
hearings,  the  administration  came  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  to  tell  us  they 
had  drooped  the  State  share,  and  they 
had  made  some  formula  changes  in  the 


program.  But,  unfortunately,  they  have 
no  printouts  to  tell  us  the  impact  of  the 
various  program  changes.  To  soften  the 
impact  of  the  loss  of  the  States'  share, 
they  are  going  to  distribute  $500  million 
to  the  hardest  hit  localities,  a  convenient 
plan  in  an  election  year.  Given  the  pres- 
ent legislative  schedule,  this  tampering 
could  kill  the  entire  revenue  sharing 
program,  a  program  that  works  and 
works  well. 

Today.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
not  to  start  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
an  effective  program.  Support  the  Con- 
able- Wydler  amendment  and  restore  the 
States'  share  of' the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

■KCOaOKD  VOTK 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  192.  noes  225, 
not  voting  15,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  203] 

A-TES— 192 

Abdnor 

Fllppo 

Miller.  Ohio 

Addabbo 

Porsythe 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Ambro 

Prenzel 

Moore 

Andrews. 

Cravdos 

Mnorhead. 

N  Dak 

Oilman 

Calif. 

Ashbrook 

Ginerlch 

Murohv,  NY 

Atkinson 

Goldwater 

M\irT)hy.  Pa. 

Bad  ham 

Ooodllng 

Wirt  ha 

Bafalls 

Orallson 

Mvers.  Ind. 

Bauman 

nramm 

Nichols 

Beard.  R I 

Green 

Nowak 

Beard.  Term. 

Grlsham 

CBrlen 

Bereuter 

Guarinl 

Pashayan 

Boland 

Hae-edom 

Paul 

Brlnkley 

Hamilton 

Petri 

Broomfleld 

Hance 

Porter 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanley 

Prltchard 

BroyhlU 

Hansen 

PurseU 

Buchanan 

Harnha 

Quavle 

Bureener 

Heckler 

Guillen 

Butler 

HlUls 

Railshack 

Byron 

Hlnson 

Ratchford 

Campbell 

aollenbeck 

Recrula 

Carney 

Holt 

Rinaldo 

Cheney 

Hopkins 

Hitter 

Clausen 

Horton 

Robinson 

Cleyeland 

Huckaby 

Roth 

Cllneer 

Hyde 

Rousaelot 

Coleman 

Ichord 

Rover 

Collins.  Tex 

Jeffords 

Rudd 

Conable 

Jeffries 

Russo 

Conte 

Kelly 

Satterfleld 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Sawyer 

Cough]  In 

Kostmayer 

Schulze 

Oourter 

Kramer 

Sebellus 

Crane.  Daniel 

LaPalce 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane  Philip 

I^eromarslno 

Sharp 

D'Amours 

Latta 

Shelby 

Daniel.  Dan 

Iieach.  Iowa 

Shnmway 

Daniel.  RW 

Lee 

Shuster 

Dann<»meyer 

Lent 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Daschle 

Lewis 

Snowe 

Davis.  Mich 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Derwlnski 

Lloyd 

Solomon 

rvv'ne 

Loeffler 

Soe'.lman 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Soence 

Donnelly 

Luneren 

Stae?ers 

Doueherty 

McClory 

Staneeland 

Downey 

Mcnoskey 

Stanton 

Duncan.  Tenn 

.    McDade 

Stark 

Fa'lv 

McDonald 

Stratton 

Edi?ar 

M'-Pwen 

Svmms 

Edwards,  Ala. 

McHugh 

Tauke 

Emery 

Mn-'lTOn 

Taylor 

Erdahl 

Marks 

Thomas 

Erlenbom 

Marlenee 

Trible 

Evans.  Del 

Marriott 

Vander  Jagt 

Penwlck 

Martin 

WalBTen 

Pindley 

Mathls 

Walker 

Pish 

Mavroules 

Wamnler 

Plaher 

Michel 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Wolff 

Yatron 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wolpe 

Young,  Alaska 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wydler 

Zeferettl 

Winn 

Wylle 
NOES— 226 

Akaka 

Foley 

Natcher 

Albosta 

Ford,  Mich. 

Neal 

Alexander 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Nedzl 

Anderson, 

Fowler 

Nelson 

Calif. 

Frost 

Nolan 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Puqua 

Oakar 

Annunzlo 

Oarcla 

Oberstar 

Anthony 

Gephardt 

Obey 

Applegate 

Glalmo 

Ottlnger 

Archer 

Gibbons 

Panetta 

Ashley 

Glnn 

Patten 

Aspln 

OUckman 

Patterson 

AuColn 

Gonzalez 

Pease 

BaUey 

Oore 

Pepper 

Boldus 

Gray 

Perkins 

Barnard 

Gudger 

Peyser 

Barnes 

Guyer 

Pickle 

Bedell 

Hall,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Bellenson 

Hall,  Tex. 

Price 

Benjamin 

BDammer- 

Rahall 

Bennett 

schmldt 

Rangel 

Bethune 

Harkin 

Reuss 

Bevlll 

Harris 

Richmond 

Blaggi 

Hawkins 

Rot>ert8 

Bingham 

Hefner 

Rodino 

Blanchard 

Heftel 

Roc 

Boggs 

High  tower 

Rose 

Boiling 

HoUand 

Rosenthal 

Boner 

Howard 

Rostenkowskl 

Bonlor 

Hubbard 

Roybal 

Bonker 

Hughes 

Runnels 

Bouquard 

Ireland 

Sabo 

Bo  wen 

Jacobs 

Santlnl 

Brademas 

Jenkins 

Scheuer 

Breaux 

Jenrette 

Schroeder 

Brodhead 

Johnson.  Calif 

Selberllng 

Brown.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Shannon 

Burlison 

Jonerf,  N.C. 

Simon 

Burton.  John 

Jones.  Okla. 

Skelton 

Burton,  PhllUr 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Carr 

Kastenmeler 

Solarz 

Carter 

Klldee 

St  Germain 

Oavanaugh 

Kindness 

Stack 

Chappell 

Kogovsek 

Steed 

Chlsholm 

Leach,  La. 

Stenholm 

Clay 

Leath.  Tex. 

Stewart 

Ooelho 

Lederer 

Stockman 

Collins,  m. 

Lehman 

Stokes 

Conyers 

Le  vitas 

Studds 

Corman 

Long,  La. 

Stump 

Cotter 

Long,  Md. 

Swift 

Danlelson 

Lowry 

Svnar 

Davis.  S  C 

Lujan 

Thompson 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Traxler 

Deckard 

Lundlne 

UdaU 

Dell  urns 

McCormack 

Ullman 

Derrick 

McKinney 

Van  Deerlln 

Dicks 

Maguire 

Vento 

Dlggs 

Markey 

Volkmer 

Dixon 

Matsul 

Watklns 

Dodd 

Mattox 

Wayman 

Drinan 

MazzoU 

Weaver 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Mica 

Weiss 

Eckhardt 

Mikulskl 

White 

Edwards.  CalU 

Miller.  Calif. 

Whitley 

Edwards.  Okla 

Mlneta 

Whltten 

BJngUsh 

Mlnlsh 

Williams.  Mont 

Brtel 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Moakley 

Wlrth 

Evans,  Ind. 

M-^ffett 

Wright 

Pary 

Mollohan 

Wyatt 

Pascell 

Montgomery 

Yates 

Pazlo 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Young,  Pla. 

Perraro 

Mottl 

Youne,  Mo. 

Plthtan 

Musto 

Zablockl 

Florio 

Myers.  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 15 

Anderson.  111. 

Grassley 

McKay 

Brooks 

Holtzman 

Murphy,  ni. 

Dlneell 

Hutto 

Rhodes 

Doman 

Kazen 

Vanlk 

Fountain 

Leland 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

n  1240 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Fountain  against. 

Mr.  Orassley  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son of  California  against. 

Mr  Doman  for.  with  Mr.  Leland  against. 

Mr  RANGEL  and  Mr.  LONG  of  Mary- 
land changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 
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Mr.  McHUGH  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PZHSGNAI.    EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House  to- 
day from  10  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  During  this 
time,  I  missed  three  roUcall  votes.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows:  RoUcall  No.  201,  to  approve  the 
Journal  of  yesterday's  proceedings, 
"yea";  rollcall  No.  202,  to  order  the  previ- 
ous question  on  House  Resolution  649, 
"yea";  rollcall  No.  203,  the  Conable 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 307,  "no",  as  my  pair  herein 
indicates.* 

n  1250 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  649,  the  following  amend- 
ments and  substitutes  are  in  order  in 
lieu  of  the  amendments  and  substitutes 
made  in  order  by  House  Resolution  642, 
if  offered,  by  each  of  the  Members  named 
below: 

First.  A  substitute  by  Representative 
Mitchell  of  Maryland  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  April  23,  1980, 
and  a  substitute  by  Representative 
SoLARz  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  24,  1980,  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by 
Representative  Obey  of  Wisconsin:  and 

Second.  Amendments  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by  Representative  Latta  of 
Ohio  and  Representative  Rousselot  of 
California  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  23,  1980. 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE   NATUKE   OF   A    SUBSTITDTE 
OFPEBED    BT    MB.    OBET 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  Strike  all  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $514,600,000,000.  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  Is  $10,300,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
l.s  $4,300,000,000. 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  Is  $695,700,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $612,500,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,100,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  ac- 
cordingly be  increased  is  $30,100,000,000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee 
loan  principal  Is  $79,600,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congreas  hereby  de- 


termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  bejrtnnlng 
on  October  1,  1980,  the  ^propriate  level  of 
new  budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense   (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $160,900,000,000: 
(B)    Outlays,  $148,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000; 
Outlays,   $7,100,000,000 
Natural   Resources  and   Environment 


(B) 
(5) 
(300) ; 
(A) 
(B) 
(6) 
(A) 
(B) 
(7) 
(A) 


New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

Outlays,  $12,500,000,000. 
Agriculture  (360)  : 

New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

Outlays.  $2,300,000,000 
Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays, — $100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,600,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9.400.000.0oio. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,800,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $252,100,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.   $220,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,300,000,000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800); 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,300,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowance  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority. — $400,000,000: 
((B)  Outlays. — $400,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority, — $24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,— $24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)  (1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture ana  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agric\il- 
ture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws.  bUls.  and  resolu- 
tions that  reduce  spending  by  $520.0O0.CX)0 
In  budget  authority  and  $620.(X)0.000  In  out- 
lays and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  16.  1980,  such  recommendations  to 
effectuate  reductions  In  corresponding  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity for  programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
those  committees: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 


ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bllU, 
and  resolutions  by  $633,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  $607,000,000  in  outlays  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16. 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscaJ  year  1081. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bUla,  and 
resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$3,263,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $3,- 
188,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
rejxjrt  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  sp>ending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection: 

ic)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bUls.  and  resolu- 
tions by  $839.0(X),(XX)  in  budget  authority  and 
$783,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection: 

(d)  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  1981  In  repwrted  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  in  outlasrs 
smd  is  Instructed  to  reoort  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  proivlded  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  sp>endlng  au- 
thority contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection: 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
tind  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws.  bUls, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  in  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16, 
1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomolish  the  re- 
duction required   by  this  subsection; 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
(Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400.- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  In  cor- 
responding outlays  for  programs  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  those  committees. 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $150,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $150,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  19«), 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
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authority  Initially  provided   for  prior  fiscal      ported    or   enacted    laws,    bills,   and    resolu- 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority      tions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 


(5)   Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) : 
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(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 
(17)   Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 
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is  safe  to  say  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  nearly  as  democra-tic 
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authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  repwrtcd  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  wUhln  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$300,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their 
recommendations  to  reduce  spending,  or  to 
effectuate  reductions,  in  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  or  for  programs  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $717  000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,869,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ccromerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  in  out- 
lays and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15,  1980.  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by 
this  subsection; 

( J )  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$917,000,000.  In  budget  authority  and  $2- 
069,000.000  in  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Us  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection. 

fk)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306  000  000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  In  outlays  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomolish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection;  and 
(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $4,200,000,000  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
their  reconvmendatlons  for  changes  In  rev- 
enues for  fiscal   year  1981   contained  In  re- 


ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  in- 
crease required  by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
(1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  In  section  401(c)(2) 
( C )  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority  suo- 
mltted  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  complicated  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310(c),  until 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  that  bill 
or  resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  ns  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $804,100,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be    in- 
creased or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:    +$300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:   $767,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $864,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $683,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $775,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $11,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $28,700,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $954,200,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $970,600,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)   National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $182,100,000.- 
000", 

(B)  Outlays,  $166,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $203,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $185,600,000,000. 
i2>   International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  810,000,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  915,900.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay.   $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 


(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

I  At   New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 
(B)    Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Ckjmmerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Ovitlays.  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  .$24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  *9,200,000,OOC- 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  biidget  authority,  $9,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Tralnlivg.    Employment, 
and   Social   Services    (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $41,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,300,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $83,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $119,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $103,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget   authority,   $289,900,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   $318,400,000,- 

000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $274,600,000,000 

(13)  Veteran";  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $25,000,000,000; 
(Bl  Outlavs.  $24,400.000  000 

(14)  .Administration  of  Justice  (760i  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  bud-'et  authority,  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv:  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $4  500,000.000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Flscil  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6  400.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000: 
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(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  —$27,300  000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  —$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  —$29,700,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29,700,000,000. 

"Sec.  6.  Sections  1  and  2  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  53  are  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

Section  l  That  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  310 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
that  for  the  fiscal  vear  beginning  on  October 
1.  1979— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  Increased  is  $100,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $660,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlay.^;  Is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$42,800,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $17,700  - 
000.000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
310(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1979  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  functional  categorv  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $142  500.- 
000.000; 

IB)   Outlays.  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $40,300.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 


(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (44)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,   $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,100,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $69,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  »224,800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $191,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20. 300.000 ,fbo. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (7.50)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $4.40C.0OO.O(» 

(15)  General  (jovemment   (800): 

(A)  New   budget  authority  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,100,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays.  $65,100,000,000. 
(IB)   Allowances   (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$22,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.   -$22  300, 000,000. ■■ 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  inflation 
measure  for  indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living 
measure  within  sixty  days  after  passage  of 
this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading i.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amen(dment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr  Chairman,  before  I 
begin  to  descnbe  my  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
a  word  about  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  who.  as  we  all  know, 
has  announced  that  he  will  be  leaving 
the  Congress  at  the  end  of  the  session.  I 
think  it  is  especially  appropriate  to  say 
this  in  light  of  the  appointment  of  Sena- 
tor McrsKiE  yesterday  to  be  our  next  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

For  the  last  3  years  the  budget  process 
has  been  dominated  and  has  been  guided 
by  Senator  Muskie  in  the  Senate  and  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut, Bob  Giaimo,  in  the  House.  On  two 
occasions  I  have  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  chairman  on  major 
questions  involving  the  budget,  but  most 
of  the  time  we  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  I  want  to  say  that  in  my  judg- 
ment there  are  few  Members  of  this 
House  who  have  been  throughout  their 
career  a  greater  force  for  good  than  has 
been  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
Bob  Giaimo.  He  is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  people  in  this  House  most  respon- 
sible for  the  Congress  eventually  emerg- 
ing in  a  leading  role  in  trying  to  end  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  think  without  him  it 


is  safe  to  say  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  nearly  as  dMnocratic 
in  the  way  it  functions  as  it  is  today. 

I  think  it  is  also  safe  to  say  that  he 
has  been  a  voice  against  waste  wherever 
he  has  found  it.  both  in  his  capacity  as  a 
member  of  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  and  in  his  capacity  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Ccwmnittee. 

Most  importantly,  he  has  been  a 
strong  chairman.  The  budget  process 
cannot  survive  and  the  Congress  cannot 
survive  as  an  institution  which  effec- 
tively deals  with  the  budget  unless  it 
does  have  a  strong  budget  chairman. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Bob 
Giaimo,  has  been  that  in  the  years  that 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Before  he  and  I  clash  for  one  last  time. 
I  would  simply  like  to  say  that  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  respect  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  and  to  say  that 
I  know  when  my  time  comes  to  leave 
the  House  I  will  consider  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  aspects  of  my  career  in  this  in- 
stitution to  be  the  fact  that  I  was  able 
to  serve  1 1  years  of  my  time  here  with  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  Bob 
Giaimo. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  ex- 
plain my  amendment  very  briefly.  The 
amendment  is  a  rather  straightforward 
one.  It  retains  the  budget  surplus.  It  re- 
tains the  balance  In  fact,  it  adds  to  the 
surplus  to  the  tune  of  $100  million. 

I  should  say.  by  the  way.  that  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gressmen Simon,  Solarz,  Brodhead. 
D'Amours.  Oberstar,  Stack,  Shannon, 
Spellman.  Brown,  Dixon.  Seiberlinc, 
Barnes,  Stark,  Green,  Lowry,  Drinan. 
DcwNEY.  Ottinger,  and  Fishxr. 

We  essentially  do  three  things.  We  re- 
duce Federal  spending  by  $400  million  by 
making  reductions  in  Government  film 
purchases;  by  making  reductions  in  the 
amount  of  money  that  the  Government 
pays  for  consultants,  and  by  making  re- 
ductions in  Government  printing. 

We  raise  $800  million  by  passing  a  more 
modest  version  of  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  this  House  passed  last  year  by  a 
vote  of  355  to  66.  That  legislation  was  a 
reform  in  the  foreign  oil  tax  credit.  This 
legislation,  as  I  say,  is  a  more  modest  re- 
form than  was  that  amendment  which 
passed  by  such  a  huge  margin  just  a  year 
ago. 

What  we  then  do  is  to  take  the  $400 
million  that  we  have  saved  from  nones- 
sential bureaucratic  expenditures,  take 
the  $800  million  that  we  pick  up  by  re- 
ducing the  oil  companies  ripoff  on  their 
privilege  to  deduct  from  their  U.S.  taxes 
the  taxes  paid  abroad,  and  then  use  that 
to  make  some  very  minimal  restorations 
in  programs  that  I  think  are  of  high  pri- 
ority in  the  social  and  defense  needs  of 
the  country. 

We  provide  in  function  050  for  an  In- 
crease for  military  personnel  to  expand 
incentives  for  recruiting  military  reserv- 
ists. We  add  about  $60  million  in  that 
item  to  strengthen  the  military  reserves, 
because  as  we  all  know  at  this  point  our 
reserve  strength  is  one  of  the  great  weak- 
nesses in  our  military  manpower 
situation. 

We  then  try  to  restore  one-half  of  the 
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fund. 
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legislative  history  of  this  effort  should 
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tion.  Although  I  am  disappointed  that 
my  amendment  was  not  ruled  in  order,  I 


of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 


Ing  spending  authority  for  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  those  committees;    and 
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cut  in  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Shakp  ) .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  has  expired. 

(By  unaninx>us  consent,  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  an  additional  5 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OBETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  then  re- 
store $15  million  in  outlays  for  rural  and 
elderly  housing  programs. 

We  add  $50  million  for  mass  transit 
to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  mass 
transit  is.  in  fact,  reduced  because  of 
what  we  have  done  on  the  obligational 
ceiling  on  highways  and  in  our  judgment 
at  a  time  of  energy  shortage  we  should 
not  be  reducing  our  efforts  in  the  mass 
transit  area. 

We  restore  one-third  of  the  cut  in  im- 
pact aid.  That  amount  is  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse localities  for  the  additional 
pressures  on  their  property  tax  base 
which  they  feel  from  educating  students 
from  families  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$12,000  a  year. 

We  restore  a  portion  of  the  cuts  in  the 
youth  education  and  training  programs, 
$144  million  in  outlays.  And  we  avoid 
the  2  million  meals  per  year  reduction 
which  would  be  provided  for  senior  citi- 
zens under  our  Federal  elderly  nutrition 
programs. 

We  also  restore  $50  million  of  the  cut 
which  was  made  in  the  emergency  fuel 
assistance  program. 

n  1300 

We  restored  $40  miUion  additional  to 
the  CHAP  program  so  we  can  begin  the 
expanded  program  of  screening  children 
for  learning  and  sight  disabilities  with 
the  beginning  of  the  school  year  in  1981 
rather  than  having  to  wEilt  a  few  months 
into  the  year  in  order  to  achieve  admin- 
istrative efficiency  in  that  program  and 
to  meet  that  basic  need  a  little  faster 

We  restore  the  personnel  cut  which 
was  made  in  the  VA  hospitals,  and  we 
provide  a  small  increase  in  medical  and 
prosthetic  research  at  the  VA.  an  item 
which  has  not  been  increased  in  5  years 

The  one  remaining  item  that  we  have 
is  a  partial,  and  I  emphasize  partial  res- 
toration of  revenue-sharing  funds  Th's 
budget  resolution  cuts  approximately 
$2.7  billion  from  revenue  sharing,  both 
general  revenue  sharing  and  counter- 
cyclical. We  attemot  to  restore  $500  mil- 
lion of  that  $2.7  billion  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  is 
able  to  add  to  the  revenue-sharing  p*e  in 
whatever  way  they  choose.  My  own  hope, 
frankly,  would  be  we  could  ease  the  situ- 
ation which  localities  are  going  to  face 
because  they  are  going  to  experience  a 
loss  of  revenue-sharing  funds  because 
many  States  pass  through  their  revenue 
sharing  to  localities.  But  in  the  end.  that 
will  be  decided  by  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBETf.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  about  his  in- 
tentions in  this  respect:  I  know  he  said 
the  $500  million  revenue-sharing  money 
should  be  put  back  in  whatever  way  is 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Committee  on 


Government  Operations.  Certainly  the 
legislative  history  of  this  effort  should 
guide  that  committee  to  some  extent. 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  of  the 
$500  million  and  the  amount  the  admin- 
istration wants  to  put  into  countercy- 
clical revenue  sharing  exclusively  for  the 
cities  that  are  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. Is  the  gentleman's  intention  that 
this  money  should  be  used  for  that  or 
distributed  throughout  the  States  gener- 
ally as  part  of  the  States'  share  of  the 
revenue  sharing  money?  That  sum,  in- 
cidentally, is  $2.3  billion,  not  $2.7  biUion. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  correct.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  administration  does 
have  a  specific  proposal  which  would 
assign  this  $500  million  in  a  specific  way. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  To  the  cities.  The  po- 
litical opportunities  are  better  there. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Not  just  to  the  cities,  but 
to  localities.  I  would  personally  prefer 
that  approach.  In  my  own  judgment, 
that  approach  is  going  to  have  very  diffi- 
cult sledding  in  this  Congress  and  I 
would  suspect  that  there  would  be  some 
other  accommodation  reached  in  the 
committee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  . 

But  if  I  could  reclaim  my  time  just  to 
finish  the  explanation  of  my  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  make  clear  that  I  am  of- 
fering this  amendment  because  I  am  try- 
ing to  build  a  broader  consensus  for  the 
very  difficult  job  ahead  in  terms  of  actu- 
ally accomplishing  a  balanced  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

<  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  OBETY  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
severe  reconciliation  requirements  in 
this  budget  resolution.  There  are  severe 
actions  which  many  committees  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  take  if  in  fact  this 
balanced  budget  resolution  is  going  to 
be  anything  but  a  promise.  I  very  strong- 
ly believe  that  we  strengthen  our  ability 
to  do  that  throughout  the  entire  budget 
process  if  my  amendment  is  adopted  be- 
cause of  the  number  of  additional  sup- 
porters which  that  will  brine  to  final 
E>assage  of  the  budget  resolution. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  on  sub- 
stiuice  I  think  it  is  easy  to  defend  vir- 
tually every  one  of  the  items  in  this 
amendment.  I  will  be  happy  to  do  that 
at  a  later  date,  once  the  other  substitutes 
are  cleared  away  and  disposed  of.  But 
I  want  to  point  out  in  addition  that  most 
of  the  items  in  this  amendment  are 
supported  by  the  administration,  they 
are  contained  in  the  administration's 
own  budget,  in  their  revised  budget,  not 
their  original  budget.  The  President  is 
in  support  of  this  amendment. 

We  have  as  additional  supporters  of 
this  legislation  the  Farmers  Union,  the 
National  Council  on  Senior  Citizens,  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
,sons.  the  AFL-CIO.  the  Children's  De- 
fense Fund,  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  the  League  of  Cities,  the  Rural 
Housing  Coalition,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  and  some  60  organizations 
who  are  trying  to  restore  »  little  better 
balance  in  the  way  this  oudKct  resolu- 
tion deals  with  the  very  critical  prob- 


lems which  we  face  in  dealing  with  our 
national  economy. 

•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  The 
Obey  amendment  is  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  support  because  it  allows  the  Con- 
gress to  rectify  several  of  the  current  in- 
equities in  the  budget  resolution  and  at 
the  same  time  display  unquestionable  fis- 
cal sobriety  at  a  time  when  restraint  is 
Imperative 

As  you  know,  the  amendment  would 
provide  $715  million  in  outlays  to  pro- 
grams whose  cuts  are  inordinately  se- 
vere, even  for  a  barebones  budeet.  The 
remaining  $85  million  left  of  the  $800 
million  in  new  revenues  further  enlarges 
the  proposed  $2  billion  surolus  contained 
in  the  budget  resolution.  The  additional 
revenues  in  this  proposal  are  obtained 
not  from  cuts  to  other  programs  or  from 
hieher  taxes,  but  through  foreign  oil  tax 
credit  reform.  In  other  words,  this  is  not 
a  question  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul : 
It  is  simply  an  arrangement  by  which 
those  who  are  least  vulnerable  to  the 
perils  of  current  economic  condlt'ons 
contribute  reasonably  toward  the  relief 
of  those  who  are  most  vulnerable. 

One  section  of  society  in  need  of  such 
relief  Is  federally  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts. If  enacted  the  $270  million  cut  re- 
quested in  the  budeet  resolution  would 
reduce  the  number  of  children  of  military 
personnel.  Federal  civil  servants.  Indians, 
and  children  residing  in  low-rent  hous- 
ing now  benefiting  from  impact  aid  by  as 
much  as  85  percent,  from  2.25  million  to 
only  330.000  puoils.  As  some  of  you  may 
know,  the  President  has  empaneled  a 
Commission  to  study  the  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. The  wisdom  of  authorizing  drastic 
cuts  in  impact  aid  before  the  Commis- 
sion has  reported  its  findings  is.  at  best, 
dubious.  The  Obey  amendment  would  re- 
store one-th'rd  of  the  cut  in  impact  aid 
funding,  forestalling  the  premature  ex- 
tinction of  that  important  prosram. 

Another  victim  of  ineou'tably  burden- 
some budget  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1981  is  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund.  De- 
laving  the  needed  expansion  of  our  parks 
and  recreation  system  would  be  disastrous 
as  the  inflation  rate  for  land  acouisition 
and  construction  has  historically  been 
much  hieher  than  the  general  inflation 
rate,  and  LWCF  nurchases  that  are  pos- 
sible today  could  well  be  impossible  to- 
morrow Yet  a  look  at  the  budget  reso- 
lution reveals  massive  cuts  for  1981  in 
LWCF  funding,  with  $150  million  looped 
off  the  President's  original  $614  million 
outlay  reouest,  and  this  comine  on  top  of 
a  $251  mill'on  recls.slon  in  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  authority.  This  seems  to  me  rather 
untimely  in  lieht  of  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
cans are  turning  to  the  great  outdoors 
now  more  than  ever  as  we  become  more 
fitness  oriented  and  appreciative  of  our 
Nation's  natural  beauty,  not  to  mention 
the  good  sense  a  day  at  the  park  makes 
economically.  To  punish  the  LWCF  with 
these  cripoling  cuts  at  this  time  is  irre- 
sponsible from  an  environment  as  well  as 
a  recreational  standpoint.  I  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  Rules  Committee 
which  would  have  taken  $200  million  out 
of  the  water  resource  funding,  distribut- 
insr  $100  million  to  the  LWCF  and  $50 
million  to  other  discretionary  programs, 
resulting  in  a  $50  million  outlay  reduc- 
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tion.  Although  I  am  disappointed  that 
my  amendment  was  not  ruled  in  order,  I 
believe  that  the  Obey  amendment's  pro- 
posal to  restore  one-half  of  the  cut  in  the 
LWCF.  totaling  $755  million  in  outlays, 
will,  along  with  the  other  function  300 
restorations,  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
the  environment  while  maintaining  our 
commitment  to  fiscal  restraint. 

I  have  mentioned  that  the  $800  million 
in  additional  revenues  will  come  from  re- 
forming the  foreign  oil  tax  credit.  Having 
recently  reviewed  the  almost  frighten- 
ingly  high  profits  reported  by  some  of  the 
major  oil  companies  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1980,  I  am  even  more  confident  now 
than  a  year  ago,  when  354  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  voted  for  an  amendment  to 
make  similar  revisions  in  the  tax  code, 
that  this  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  oil 
companies  is  a  reasonable  one,  and  that 
we  are  not  asking  too  much  of  them. 

It  is  clear  that  we  in  Congress  must 
back  up  our  promises  to  reduce  infiation 
with  a  hard  look  at  Federal  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  But  we  must  be  as  dili- 
gent as  possible  in  assuring  that  no  seg- 
ment of  the  society  is  dlsproportlonatelv 
affected  by  our  decisions,  especially  those 
segments  already  hit  hardest  by  the  eco- 
nomic problems  which  by  balancing  the 
budget  Congress  is  attempting  to  rectify. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  Obey  amend- 
ment is  a  major  step  toward  providing 
those  assurances.* 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  ME.  MITCHELL  OF 
MARYLAND  AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTrrUTE  OF- 
FERED   BY    MR.    OBEY 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Amendment    offered    by   Mr.   Mitchell   of 
Maryland  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment 
in  the  natuie  oi  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Obey.    Strike   all   after   the   resolving  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following 
Concurrent  reso]utlon  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional   budget   for   the    United   States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1981.  1982. 
and    1983    and   revising    the   congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1.  1980 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $613,900,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  Ls  zero; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $698,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $613,900,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  zero; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  increased  Is  $30,100,000,000:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  is  $60,800,000,000  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $81,400,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  ol  total  new  budget  authority  aad 


of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $156,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $144,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,000,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy   (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000. 
iB)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000 

(4  I    Energy  (270)  : 

lAl    New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and   Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000; 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outla>-s.  $100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment   (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

1 10)  Education,  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs,  $32,600,000,000. 
(U)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,800,000,000 
(12)  Income  Security  (600)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $257,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $222,200,000,000. 

rl3)  Veterans  Benefit.s  and  Services  i  700  i 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000: 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs.  $7,700,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $72,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $72,200,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlavs,  $000,000,000' 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$24,600,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act:  (a)(1)  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  shall  recommend  program  reduc- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  that  reduce 
spending  bv  $100  000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $100,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  such 
recommendations  to  effectuate  reductions  In 
corresponding  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal yeir  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  axxtX  new  or  exist- 


ing spending  authority  for  programs  wltMn 
the  Jurisdiction  of  those  committees;  and 
(2)  the  Senate  Commltt*e  on  AgrlciUture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $433,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $407,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16, 
1980,  its  recommendatloos  for  ctumges  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jmlsdlctlon  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection. 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  blils.  and  resolu- 
tions by  $£39,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$486,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  instructed  to 
report  on  or  tjefore  June  16,  1980,  its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  contained 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by 
this  subsection 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200.(X»0.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  In  outlays 
and  Is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15,  1980.  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  contained  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3.639.(X)0,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000.00  in  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  their  recommendation.";  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscaJ  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400,- 
0(X),CKK)  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  in  corre- 
sponding outlays  for  programs  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  those  committees:  and  (2l 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  $150  000.000  in  buderet  authority 
and  $150,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  instructed 
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to  report  on  or  before  Jime  15.  1960.  its 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authoritv  for  fiscal  vear  1981.  budeet  author- 


thelr  recommendations  for  changes  In  reve- 
nues for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)   New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10.900.000000. 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)   New   budget  authority  $8,500,000,000; 

/  n  t     /~\i  1 1 1  a  *,»     *  o  Kj\f\  fv\e\  rtr\f\ 


(B)   Outlays,  $20300,000,000. 

(14)   Administration  of  Justice  (760)  : 


certain  added  expenses  incurred  abroad 
for  housing,  education,  general  coet-of- 
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to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1960.  Its 
reconunendatloos  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  9scal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recommend 
program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  t400,- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $400,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate 
reductions,  in  new  or  corresponding  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees. 
or  for  programs  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductions  required  by  this  subsection, 
ih)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws.  bUls.  and 
resolutions  by  $717,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.869  000.000  In  outlays  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $150,000,000  In  outlays 
and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15.  1980.  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Lnitially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $917.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,069,000.- 
000  in  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its  recommendations 
for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority  initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions by  $106,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $149,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacting  laws.  bUls.  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  this  subsection,  and 

( 1 )  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $24,700,000,000  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 


their  recommendations  for  changes  In  reve- 
nues for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  increase  required 
by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4,  In  accordance  with  section  301 
(b)  (1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolu- 
tion providing  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  described  in  section  401 
(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  excess  of 
the  allocation  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority  submitted  purstiant  to  section  302 
(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  the 
section  budget  resolution  for  that  fiscal  year 
as  required  to  be  reported  under  section  310 
of  the  Budget  Act;  and,  if  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  are 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  310(c). 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982- 
1983 — 

(a)(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues    is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year    1982:    $700,000,000,000: 

Fiscal   year    1983:    $809,000,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which   the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year    1982:     ^$300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $000,000,000. 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year   1982:    $768,400,000,000; 
Fiscal    year    1983:    $862  500.000.000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year    1982:    $684.700  000.000: 
Fiscal    year    1983:    $773,400,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surnlus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $15,300,000,000: 
Fiscal    year    1983:    $35.600  000.000 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year    1982:    $950,600,000,000; 

Fiscal   year    1983:    .$963,700,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
the  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $178,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.    $162,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $199,600,000,- 
000: 

<B)  Outlays.  $181,300,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   $8,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,200,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13^200.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,600,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 

ID)   Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

iB)    Outlays.  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,500,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)   New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000: 
(B)   Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,200,000,000 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,500,000,000: 

IB)   Outlays.  S35.40O.0OO.00O 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)   New  budget  authority,  $42,000,000,000; 

IB)   Outlays.  $38,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (.S50)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70.100.(XX).000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $119,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,300,000,000, 

(12)  Income  Security  (600); 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)    New   budget   authority,   $292,600,000.- 
000: 

IB)    Outlays.  $252,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $319,200,000.- 
000: 

(B>    Outlays.  $275.400  000.000. 

1 13)   Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(Ai    New  budget  authorltv  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  S25.0O0.00O.000: 

(B)  Outlavs.  $24,400,000,000. 

(14)   Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)    New   budget   authorltv   $4,900,000,000; 

(Bi    Outlays    $4,800,000,000 

Fiscal  vear  1983 : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

IB)    Outlavs  $5,000,000,000. 

115)    General  Government  (BOO): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authoritv   $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)    General     Purpose     Fiscal     Assistance 
(850) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,000,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget  authority  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000, 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Rscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) ; 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —•27,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.   -$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6,  Section  1  of  Senate  Congressional 
Resolution  53  is  revised  as  follows — 

(a)  — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $628,800,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  increased  Is  $4,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $660,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4 )  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$42,700,000,000; 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  Increased  is  $17,700.000  000 

(b)  — 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $142,600,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $15,800.000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6, 100, 000, 000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000,000; 
IB)    Outlays,   $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $13,200,000,00. 

(6)  Agriculture   (360)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $66,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $224,700,- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  (3 1,000 ,000,000; 


(B)   Outlays,  $20300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  Newbudget  authority,  $85,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,100,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances   (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  — $22,300,- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  — $22300,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  infiatlon  meas- 
ure for  Indexing  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations  for 
the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  measure 
within  60  days  after  passage  of  this  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  (during 
the  reading  > .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a  balanced 
budget  and  it  differs  from  the  Budget 
Committee  recommendation  in  that — 

Revenues  are  increased  by  $100  mil- 
lion; 

Budget  authority  is  Increased  by  $3.4 
biUion; 

Ou-iays  are  increased  by  $2.1  billion; 
and 

The  debt  subject  to  limit  is  the  same  as 
the  Budget  Committee  recommendation. 
$926.8  billion. 

We  are  able  to  increase  revenues  by 
$100  million  because  we  focus  on  tax  ex- 
penditures that  are  inflationary  and  de- 
ter our  productivity,  to  generate  an  addi- 
tional $2.5  billion  above  the  House  Budget 
Committee  recommendation.  As  some  of 
you  know,  the  CBO  identified  20  separate 
tax  expenditures  from  which  additional 
revenue  can  be  raised.  My  substitute  does 
not  attempt  to  deal  with  any  of  the  20 
tax  expenditures  identified  bv  CBO.  How- 
ever, it  deals  with  the  potential  of  nine 
different  tax  expenditure  areas  which 
could  increase  revenues  by  more  than  $14 
billion. 

Bv  way  of  illustration,  in  fiscal  year 
1981  we  shall  lose  $480  mUlion  through 
deferral  of  income  of  controlled  foreign 
corporations  and  $600  million  from  spe- 
cial tax  relief  provided  to  U  S.  citizens 
whd  work  in  foreign  countries. 

One  provides  a  tax  deferral  of  U  S  tax 
liabilltv  on  a  foreign  subsidiary's  income 
as  long  as  the  income  is  reinvested  in  thit 
foreiim  subsidiary  or  some  otJier  foreion 
suhsidiar>'  rather  than  remitted  to  the 
U.S.  parent  corporation.  The  other  pro- 
vides a  special  tax  relief  to  the  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  work  for  these  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. They  may  deduct  from  the  tsix  base 


certain  added  expenses  incurred  abroad 
for  housing,  education,  general  coet-of- 
living  differentials,  home  leave  travel,  as 
well  as  a  special  $20,000  foreign  earned 
income  deduction.  The  $1.2  billion  pro- 
jected fiscal  year  1983  revenue  loss  from 
these  two  special  foreign  tax  expenditures 
not  only  reduce  our  revenue  base  but  are 
incentives  for  U.S.  corporations  to  invest 
abroad  rather  than  bolstering  our  do- 
mestic capital  market. 

They  also  generate  foreign  growth  and 
productivity  to  the  exclusion  of  UJS.  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development.  In  simi- 
lar fashion,  expensing  of  research  and 
development  costs,  will  cause  us  to  lose 
$2  billion  in  revenue  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  that  loss  will  rise  to  $2.5  billion  by 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  tax  expenditure 
subsidizes  product  failure  by  allowing  the 
costs  of  developing  new  consumer  prod- 
ucts to  be  expensed  as  research  and  de- 
velopment tax  expenditures.  A  recent 
Senate  Budget  Committee  document  sug- 
gests that  of  the  total  amount  claimed 
as  expenses  of  research  and  development 
tax  expenditure  costs,  about  10  percent  is 
legitimate  basic  research  while  90  percent 
is  product  development.  Because  product 
development  expenses  are  written  off  as 
tax  expenditures  and  subsequently  passed 
through  as  price  increases,  it  becomes 
profitable  for  f  rms  not  to  maximize  their 
development  efforts.  As  such,  our  tax 
system  effectivelv  rewards  product  fail- 
ure and  inefficiency  with  tax  advantages 

OTHER  TAX  DCPENDITURES 


FiDen<inr  of  research  snd  devetop- 
ment  «iD«nditure<: 

ro'™?*', - 1.9i0    2,?»    7,m 

Indimlusl 40  <5  50 

43.  Fic'mion  o'  iirterwrt  on  Sti'c  xiid 

local    (o«rnment    poMi/tion    control 

bondi 

^'°<>'^* - J45        770        ?« 

IndmdusI Z6S       290       320 

b.  Firtinion  of  intcrett  on  SWu  and 
loc«l  industrial  devatopfnent  bondj- 

Cof«"»" --- 3%        3«        455 

Individual ..       360        430        «90 

c.  FirlM«ion  of  fnterm  on  Sftte  and 
local  housini  bonds: 

pO'f»'»" 975     1.320     1.715 

Individual 200       270        3S0 

d.  Fxdn«ion  of  intere*"  on  iMcril  pur- 
pose ^tate  and  local  debt: 

CorDOrate 3,900    4,335    4.115 

Individual 7.6?5    7915    j  340 

5.  Caoital  rains  treatment  of  certain  tim- 
ber income 

Corporate 400        440        4$5 

Individual 115        125        (40 

6.  Capr^l  lains  treatment  ol  royaltin  on 
coal: 

Coroorafe jo         10         15 

Individual .._ 90        100        110 

7.  Caoital  rains  treatment  ol  iron  oft: 

f-oroora^  10  10  10 

Individual 10  10  10 

8.  Fiemption  of  credit  union  income 115  125  140 

9.  Fjcess  bad  debt  reserves  of  financial 

institutioni 965    1,015    1,090 

BUDGET  FUNCTIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

370    National  Consumer  Co-op  Bank -fO.  1    -ffl.  1 

SBA  direct  loan  assistance -|-.l      -f .  I 

Subtotal -I-.2      4.2 

450    CD  block  granti +71      +71 

Discretionary  development  am)  atslitanc* 
projrams -H.l      -f.l 

Subtotal -f.2     -J..2 

500    Higher  education -t-.2      -^.2 

Youtti     education— employment    initia- 
tive.     -^.2 

CFTA +1.0    -HO 

Discretionary  prognmi +.5      -(-.5 

Subtotal -H.7    -H.9 
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this  military  budget.  That  is  the  major 
distinction  between  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
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600    HtUm  ithrm +L1  +1.1 

Food  strnipi - —  +.*  +.4 

LMr-incoow  Mwriy  assiitaae*. -i--2  +.2 

Child  nutrition +.1  +.1 

UMinplOTfncnt  benefib  to  fonmr  CETA 

Mrkan +2  +.2 

Diicrtbananr  proiiins +.1  +.1 

54.500  additionil  sic.  8  unit!  (mw  and 

■listing). +3.7 

Subtotal +5.8  +2.1 

750    LEAA +.5  +.1 

tSO    Antiracsssioa  Ibcal  assistance  initi*liv«.  .  +1.0  +.9 


If  we  but  partially  close  some  of  these 
tax  loopholes,  we  can  balance  the  budget 
for  the  health  and  well  being  of  our  citi- 
zens. In  my  substitute,  budget  authority 
is  increased  by  $3.4  billion  and  outlays 
are  increased  by  $2.1  billion.  The  in- 
creases are  focused  on  six  budget  func- 
tions. Let  us  examine  more  specifically 
where  some  of  these  increases  will  go: 

AMKNDJCENT 

My  amendment  will  increase  SBA's  di- 
rect loan  authority  by  $100  million. 

Just  last  week  the  Federal  Reserve  is- 
sued a  new  policy  to  assist  small  and  ag- 
ricultural businesses  through  these  hard 
economic  times.  Unfortunately,  the  pre- 
dominant number  of  small  socially  and 
economically  disadvantaged  businesses 
are  not  beneficiaries  of  capital  from  pri- 
vate Iraiding  institutions.  ITiey  must  rely 
on  the  Federal  Government  if  they  are  to 
survive.  SBA  has  recognized  this  void  in 
its  guaranteed  loan  program  and  thus 
has  focused  on  assistance  under  the  di- 
rect loan  program. 

At  a  time  of  rising  unemployment  we 
cannot  cut  jobs.  Black  teenage  unem- 
ployment has  not  been  below  30  percent 
for  a  decade.  Black  male  unemployment, 
consistently  twice  that  of  white  male  un- 
employment, exceeds  10  percent. 


December 
197J 


March 
1980 


Nonwtrite  races. _...—.. 

n.3 

11.8 

Nonwtiite  males 

8.6 

9.3 

Nonwhite  teenacers 

34.3 

37.9 

White  teenaierj 

13.9 

13.8 

White  workers 

5.1 

5.4 

We  cannot  balance  the  budget  and 
leave  the  military  budget  untouched 
The  military  budget  is  not  sacrosanct. 
There  is  waste  in  the  military  budget. 
Let  me  give  a  few  examples : 

First,  Management  and  inventory  con- 
trol of  small  arms: 

Second.  Better  management  of  ship- 
building contracts: 

Third  Military  communications  pro- 
gram; and 

Fourth.  MX  missile  (the  Budget  Com- 
mittee made  some  reductions.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  re-evaluated  with  an 
estimated  cost  of  $56  billion.) 

There  are  scores  of  other  illustrations 
We  can  reduce  the  military  function  by 
$5.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $3  1 
billion  in  outlays  without  endangering 
our  national  security. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  members 
of  the  House  Budget  Committee,  the 
budget  recommendation  is  a  flagrant  ex- 
ample of  misplaced  national  priorities. 

Last  week  during  the  debate  on  the 
budget,  I  attempted  to  point  out  that 
the  number  of  frustrated,  angry,  hope- 


less, alienated  people  in  America  is  grow- 
ing. I  believe  their  numbers  are  increas- 
ing because  those  who  have  sought  jobs 
and  cannot  find  them,  those  who  want 
decent  homes  and  cannot  get  them  and 
those  who  want  to  secure  an  education 
and  cannot  do  so.  All  of  those  people 
have  witnessed  over  the  years,  the  with- 
ering Government  support  for  programs 
which  gave  them  at  least,  a  reason  to 
hope.  Now  today,  they  see  a  budget  reso- 
lution which  imposes  Draconian  cuts  in 
the  very  programs  which  once  gave  them 
hope. 

I  cannot,  and  I  hope  you  will  not  sup- 
port a  budget  resolution  which  plunges  a 
dagger,  an  economic  dagger,  into  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  we  who  are  minorities, 
and/or  the  working  poor. 

You  have  an  alternative.  You  can  cast 
your  vote  for  my  substitute  (which  is  a 
balanced  budgets  and  thereby  begin  to 
reset  our  national  priorities. 

Do  not  vote  for  a  budget  crafted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  budget  cutting  frenzy. 
But  I  urge  you  to  vote  out  of  fiscal 
awareness,  and  compassion,  and  ration- 
ality. I  urge  that  you  vote  for  the 
Mitchell  substitute. 

n  1310 
The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
10  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  first  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  and  say  I  fully  support  his 
substitute  for  the  Obey  amendment.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MrrcHELL)  would  he  generate  all  of 
the  revenue  that  would  be  needed 
through  tax  expenditures  to  bring  about 
this  balanced  budget  concept  with  his 
substitute,  or  would  we  have  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  some  other  areas  within  the 
budget  itself? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Yes,  I 
do.  I  will  not  generate  all  of  it  from  just 
tax  expenditures.  I  think  we  have  got  to 
look  at  the  military  in  the  same  fashion 
as  we  look  at  every  other  program  that 
this  Congress  deals  with.  I  intend  to  ad- 
dress the  cuts  in  the  military. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much.  Again,  I  would 
like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  fully 
support  the  Mitchell  amendment  today 
and  say  that  in  the  six  or  seven  areas 
where  he  really  addresses  the  real  need 
for  this  Congress  and  for  this  Federal 
Government  to  really  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  those  who  need  programs 
that  are  needed  in  this  budget,  this 
Mitchell  substitute  will  bring  about  the 
needed  changes  in  the  budget  to  address 
the  real  needs  of  the  problems  of  the  poor 
people  in  America.  With  that.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land for  yielding. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on  and  on 
giving  iUxistrations  of  waste  and  duplica- 
tion in  the  military.  I  say  we  can  cut 


this  military  budget.  That  is  the  major 
distinction  between  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey).  He  does  not 
touch  the  military  budget,  and  I  say  we 
can.  We  can  take  $5.8  billion  out  in 
budget  authority  and  $3.1  billion  out  in 
outlays  without  endangering  our  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  just  want  to  correct  one  point. 
It  is  not  quite  true  that  I  do  not  touch 
the  military  budget.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
slight  increase  in  function  050  for  the 
military  reserves  and  also  the  veterans' 
function. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  Gen- 
erally Obey  and  Mitchell  are  in  tandem. 
We  are  not  on  this  one.  I  think  the  pris- 
tine, pure,  intellectual  ability  of  my 
friend  has  somehow  or  another  shifted 
just  a  little  bit,  and  I  hope  it  will  get 
back  on  track  so  we  can  look  at  this 
military  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARz),  a  member  of  the  committee 
rise? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  his  substitute 
amendment  will  not  be  in  order  until  a 
vote  is  taken  on  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  .  The  gentle- 
man will  withhold. 

n   1320 
Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mitchell  substitute.  I  find  this  to  be  a 
well-drafted  piece  of  legislation  that  gets 
to  the  heart  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
needs  of  all  the  American  people,  not 
just  a  select  few  who,  if  you  will,  work 
in  the  Pentagon.  At  a  time  in  this  coun- 
try when  we  find  a  rapidly  increasing 
rate  of  inflation  that  impacts  severely 
on  the  poor  and  on  minorities  and  on  all 
others  who  are  the  least  fortunate;  at 
a  time  when  we  see  a  rapidly  diminishing 
economy:  at  a  time  when  we  have  a  re- 
duced standard  of  living  brought  on  by 
galloping  inflation:  yes,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  a  country  that  is  trying  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  human  needs  of  all  peo- 
ple. I  do  not  see  how  we  can  possibly 
vote  for  any  kind  of  legislation  other 
than  the  kind  that  has  been  presented 
to  us  here  today  bv  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland.  His  is  a  substi- 
tute which  deals  with  the  issues,  with 
the  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  a  substitute 
that  does  not  hold  any  particular  group, 
such  as  the  advocates  for  increased  mili- 
tary spending  being  sacrosanct  as  the 
gentleman  has  said. 

In  fact  the  Mitchell  amendment  Is  an 
attempt  to  save  some  of  the  social  and 
domestic  oroeram  that  are  a  vital  must 
for  this  Nation's  weU-being,  if  not  sur- 
vival. Health  services,  housing,  employ- 
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ment,  education,  community  develop- 
ment are  to  a  large  degree  doomed 
without  passage  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  probably  go- 
ing to  be  more  arguments  and  there  have 
been  arguments  that  we  need  a  stronger 
defense  capability.  I  would  not  disagree 
with  that.  I  believe  in  national  security. 
I  believe  we  need  to  be  the  strongest 
Nation  on  the  Earth  militarily.  However, 
by  the  same  token,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
need  to  continue  to  be  the  strongest  Na- 
tion when  it  comes  down  to  the  human 
needs  of  our  people  as  well  as  those  who 
live  outside  of  our  borders  and  beyond 
our  shores.  How  can  we  stand  up  today 
and  welcome  people  from  all  over  this 
world,  all  over  the  universe,  to  come  to 
our  shores,  and  not  take  care  of  Ameri- 
cans who  were  bom  right  here  and  who 
have  every  right  to  expect  that  we  will 
continue  the  kind  of  needs  programs  for 
their  development  as  well  as  for  every- 
body else.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  not 
only  ridiculous,  it  would  be  ludicroois. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  applaud  my  colleague 
for  his  very  valiant  effort  to  right  wrongs 
that  will  be  heaped  upon  the  aged,  the 
poor,  the  minorities  if  the  resolution 
passes  as  it  Ls  now  written.  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  work  for  passage 
of  this  great  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  only  sub- 
stitute that  I  can  possibly  support.  To 
do  anything  less  than  that  would  not 
give  full  credit  to  this  substitute  and 
would  be  doing  less  than  serving  weU 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation.  To  not  pass 
this  amendment  will  not  only  be  insensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  Americans,  it  will  be 
an  act  of  absolute  insanity 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Mitchell  amendment.  There  have 
been  many  amendments  presented  to  the 
budget  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  307) 
However,  Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  is 
the  only  measure  before  our  body  that  is 
designed  to  adequately  meet  the  human 
needs  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  the  elderly  of  the  United  States. 

Neither  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations nor  the  administration's 
recommendations  insure  that  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  elderly  are  being  ad- 
dressed adequately  in  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

In  January  the  President  submitted 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  message  to 
the  Congress  to  begin  the  annual  federal 
budget  process.  Initially,  the  administra- 
tion's budget  projections  showed  a  defi- 
cit of  more  than  $16  biUion. 

However,  the  January  rise  in  con- 
sumer prices  showed  the  infiation  rate 
at  a  staggering  18.2  percent.  As  a  result, 
the  administration  began  to  intensify 
it,s  efforts  to  slow  the  skyrocketing  in- 
flation rate. 

The  administration,  alarmed  at  the 
high  rate  of  infiation,  decided  to  take  a 
number  of  steps  in  an  attempt  to  reduce 
infiation.  Its  initial  move  was  to  make 
further  reductions  in  an  already  inade- 
quate Federal  budget.  ITie  administra- 
tion's revised  recommended  budget  re- 
ductions would  bring  the  budget  into 
balance  and  show  an  estimated  $5.5  bil- 
lion surplus. 


This  budget  resolution  is  assured  to 
further  burden  the  econMnlcally  disad- 
vantaged and  the  elderly.  The  President 
has  seemingly  sided  with  those  individ- 
uals and  organizations  who  are  calling 
for  a  balanced  budget.  Moreover,  many 
are  imder  the  false  impression  that  a 
balanced  budget  will  sigfiiflcantly  curb 
the  inflation  rate. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  a  balanced  budget  would  only  re- 
duce the  inflation  rate  by  an  estimated 
two-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Beyond  the  insignificant  chtmge  in  the 
inflation  rate,  the  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  would  place  a  tremendous  bur- 
den on  the  economically  disadvantaged 
and  the  elderly.  Budget  cuts,  deferrals, 
and  deletions  will  cause  massive  unem- 
ployment and  will  be  a  catalyst  in  bring- 
ing on  another  deep  recession. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has 
plotted  a  reckless  course  in  moving  to 
slash  domestic  Federal  programs  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  defense  ex- 
penditures. According  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment will  realize  a  5.6-percent  real 
growth  in  fiscal  year  1981  expenditures  if 
the  Appropriations  Committee  abides  by 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions. I  plan  to  vote  against  any  amend- 
ment to  reduce  domestic  program  fimd- 
ing. 

1  specifically  deplore  the  following 
measures  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
administration  are  taking  in  the  1981 
Federal  budget: 

The  elimination  of  essential  programs 
such  as  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminiij- 
tration  grant  program,  countercyclical 
assistance  initiative,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  former  CETA  em- 
ployees ; 

The  delay  of  effective  dates  for  essen- 
tial new  initiative  programs  such  as 
youth  education,  employment  initiative- 
child  health  assurance  program  (CHAP* , 
the  welfare  reform  program,  medicare- 
medicaid  program  expansion,  and  the 
inland  energy  impact  assistance  pro- 
gram; and 

Other  program  reductions  which  In- 
clude sizable  cuts  in  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act,  and  cuts 
in  higher  education  programs. 

The  Mitchell  amendment  will  restore 
funds  for  these  programs  to  their  current 
funding  levels. 

The  Budget  Ccwnmittee  has  increased 
entitlement  programs  an  average  of  5 
F)ercent,  but  that  token  increase  is  not 
enough  to  compensate  those  poor  and 
elderly  individuals  who  benefit  from  the 
entitlement  programs.  I  stated  earlier 
that  the  inflation  rate  stands  at  18.2 
percent.  A  5-percent  increase  still  would 
leave  the  poor  and  elderly  to  bear  an 
average  inflation  rate  of  13.2  percent, 
which  is  unacceptable.  The  advent  of 
the  Iranian  situation,  the  Soviet  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  and  the  loss  of  so- 
called  key  strategic  positions  iiround  the 
world  have  given  the  hawks  in  Congress 
and  aroimd  the  country  a  reason  to  de- 
mand significantly  increased  defense 
spending. 

The  events  of  the  past  jrear  have 
alarmed  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 


tration to  the  point  that  increased  de- 
fense spending  is  virtually  guaranteed. 
There  are  defense  systems,  however,  that 
are  literally  wasting  billions  of  tax  dol- 
lars Many  new  weapons  systems  have 
not  yet  proven  their  full  capabilities. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  the  XMl  tank,  the  MX  weapon 
system,  and  the  Aegis  cruisers  are  but 
three  weapons  which  the  Defense  De- 
partment insisted  that  it  must  have  at 
a  time  when  major  reservations  were 
being  expressed  about  the  capabilities  of 
these  systems.  By  delaying  the  produc- 
tion of  just  these  three  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  Federal  Government  would 
realize  a  savings  of  $5  billion.  This  is 
enough  to  provide  funds  for  all  of  the 
social  programs  that  have  been  deleted 
from  the  President's  fiscal  1981  budget. 
The  major  cause  of  inflation  is  the 
rising  price  of  petroleum.  Decontrol  of 
prices  on  domestic  oil  and  the  lack  of  a 
soimd  oil  import  policy  have  resulted  in 
excess  profite  for  domestic  and  foreign 
oil  companies.  Tlie  administration  has 
continued  to  use  the  price  gouging  by 
oil  companies  as  the  ]»lmary  reason  for 
our  inflation  woes.  However,  rising  costs 
of  housing,  medical  care,  and  food  are 
also  major  contributors  to  rising  prices 
in  every  sector  of  the  economy. 

We  are  still  without  a  hospital  cost 
containment  bill  which  will  control 
rapidly  rising  medical  costs.  Tlie  housing 
industry  has  been  plagued  with  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  building  materials  and 
labor  which  pushes  the  cost  of  homes  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  average  family. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  chosen 
to  adopt  a  very  tight  monetary  poUcy  as 
weU  as  tight  controls  on  credit.  The 
monetary  and  credit  controls  are  de- 
signed to  slow  the  economy,  thus  to  slow 
inflation.  However,  the  slowing  of  the 
economy  will  slow  industrial  production, 
thus  resulting  in  massive  layoffs.  Tlie 
massive  layoffs  will  sweU  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  which  is  predicted  to  reach 
7.5  percent  by  the  end  of  1980  according 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  I  do 
not  advocate  fighting  inflation  in  a  man- 
ner which  will  result  in  massive  imem- 
ployment. 

The  tight  credit  controls  will  serve  to 
push  those  families  in  the  lower  end  of 
the  middle-income  bracket  into  an  eco- 
nomic situation  which  is  imdesirable.  If 
the  administration  and  Congress  do  not 
move  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  push 
toward  the  goals  of  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  for  full  pro- 
duction, increased  real  income,  high  pro- 
ductivity, and  attainment  of  price  sta- 
bility, I  believe  there  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous uproar  coming  from  all  classes  of 
people  in  this  country  who  will  be  hurt 
during  the  coming  recession. 

With  a  less  than  adequate  Federal 
budget,  soaring  inflation,  and  an  oncom- 
ing recession,  I  do  foresee  the  possibility 
of  wldespretid  civil  unrest  during  1981. 
Civil  unrest  may  not  be  limited  to  the 
inner-city  urban  poor  I  predict  some 
problems  from  the  middle  class  as  well. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  deplore  the  inade- 
quate budget  recommendations  from  the 
administration  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  call  for  the  restoration  of  those 
programs  which  are  intended  to  aid  the 
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economically  disadvantaged  and  the  el-     the  crisis  in  Afghanistan  or  Iran?  If  they     district,    indicated   that    he   would   not 
derlv   I  do  not  want  to  see  civil  unrest     do,  then  they  are  sadly  mistaken.  spend  an  additional  $2  billion  on  that 
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America,  we  are  only  spending  money, 
that  if  we  spend  money  for  children's 


time  learning  In  school.  We  create  the 
children  who  cause  disruptions  in  class. 


We  read  this  morning  about  the  Head 
Start  program  that  is  returning  dlvi- 
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economically  disadvantaged  and  the  el- 
derly. I  do  not  want  to  see  civil  unrest 
in  this  country  because  we  were  not  per- 
ceptive enough  to  grasp  the  ramifica- 
tions of  our  own  domestic  situation  here 
in  the  United  States.  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Mitchell  amendment. 
D  1330 
Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairmjin.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
Mitchell  of  Maryland  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues,  I  serve 
on  the  House  Budget  Committee,  but  as 
we  went  through  those  deliberations — 
and  I  commend  the  chairman.  Mr. 
GiAiMo — and  when  we  came  to  the  end 
of  working  for  3  straight  days,  it 
became  very  clear  to  me  that  what  we 
were  doing  was  attempting  to  reach  a 
balanced  budget,  and  balancing  it  pri- 
marily at  the  expense  of  certain  groups 
in  our  society;  and  thus.  I  voted  against, 
in  committee,  that  budget  resolution. 

As  I  look  at  the  various  ajmendments 
that  are  offered.  I  believe  that  the  only 
one  that  addresses  the  needs  of  ail  of  our 
citizens,  that  seeks  a  balanced  approach, 
that  seeks  to  share  the  burden  equitably 
with  everyone  in  the  society,  is  the 
Mitchell  of  Maryland  amendment.  For 
what  we  have  done  in  the  House  Budget 
Committee  is  to  come  forth  with  a  res- 
olution that  allows  certain  areas  of  our 
budget  to  escape  the  budgetary  .scalpel 
of  austerity,  and  allowed  certain  areas 
to  feel  deep  cuts.  We  say  we  must  lighten 
our  belts.  Yes,  we  understand  that:  I 
understand  that.  I  am  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. But,  do  we  tighten  the  belt  around 
the  waist  of  some  constituencies  and 
around  the  neck  of  other  constituencies? 
It  is  clear,  when  one  looks  at  the  House 
budget  resolution,  that  what  we  have 
done  is  that  we  have  tightened  the  belt 
around  the  necks  of  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  people  who  reside  in  urban  commu- 
nities, and  the  minorities  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time  we  go  to  the  American 
public  and  offer  a  budget  resolution  that 
has  a  $2  billion  surplus. 

How  can  we  say  to  the  poor  in  this 
Nation  who  are  suffering,  who  need  bet- 
ter health  care,  who  need  better  job  pro- 
grams— not  just  blacks,  but  whites, 
Hispanics — that  this  is  the  right  path, 
and  we  have  got  a  $2  billion  surplus? 

I  know  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
we  must  beef  up  our  defense.  I  want  a 
good  defense.  I  enjoy  the  liberties  and 
the  freedoms  that  we  have  in  our  society, 
and  I  want  to  protect  them.  They  argue 
that  in  light  of  Afghanistan,  in  light  of 
Iran,  we  must  increase  it  dramatically. 
But,  I  ask  this  body,  does  the  MX  mis- 
sile deal  with  the  crisis  in  Afghatnistan 
and  in  Iran?  Is  someone  seriously  think- 
ing about  pushing  a  button  to  launch 
that  missile,  an  MX  missile  system  that 
is  going  to  take  $1.5  billion  in  outlays 
next  year  out  of  our  budget  when  we 
cannot  f  i  find  a  State  that  i.s  willing 
to  accep  that  system?  Some  even  sug- 
gest that  it  is  impossible  to  build  it,  and 
even  when  it  is  built,  it  will  be  outdated 
and  will  cost  this  country  $50  billion  to 
$80  billion.  , 

Z)  1340         I 
Does  anyone  seriously  believe  that  an 
MX  missile  system  is  going  to  deal  with 


the  crisis  in  Afghanistan  or  Iran?  If  they 
do.  then  they  are  sadly  mistaken. 

What  about  the  Roland  missile  system 
which  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
m  the  House  just  last  year  voted  to  ter- 
minate? We  put  into  our  budget  over 
$400  million  in  outlays  for  that  system, 
although  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices just  last  year  in  this  House  said. 
"Let's  terminate  it.  It's  not  worth  the 
investment." 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment, 
when  I  have  finished. 

So  I  say  to  those  who  say  we  must  not 
cut  defense,  because  there  is  no  fat  there 
or  because  of  the  international  crisis, 
that  they  are  wrong.  There  is  some  fat 
there.  Let  us  look  there,  too.  Let  us  all 
bear  the  burden,  not  just  the  poor,  not 
just  the  elderly,  not  just  the  urban  com- 
munities, and  not  just  the  minorities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  in  my  district  an 
unemployment  rate  among  adults  of  over 
25  percent,  and  among  yoimg  people  it  is 
over  65  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray  )  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gray  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  repeat, 
I  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  over  65 
percent  among  young  people  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Am  I  to  go  back  and  tell  them  that  this 
body  makes  the  laws  of  this  land  and 
tries  to  achieve  a  balance  has  said  to 
those  people  that  we  would  rather  have 
a  $2  billion  surplus?  Am  I  to  say  to  them. 
"We  will  cut  job  training,  cut  food  pro- 
grams, and  cut  housing  programs,  rather 
than  meet  your  needs"? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  we  cannot 
do  that.  I  say  it  would  be  immoral  for  us 
to  do  that.  Let  us  seek  a  balanced  ap- 
proach where  all  In  our  society  bear  the 
burden. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Gray)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Maguire,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gray  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Gray)  very  much  for  his 
excellent  statement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
we  are  learning  about  defense,  particu- 
larly after  the  painful  last  few  days,  is 
that  we  need  to  have  conventional 
equipment  that  we  can  move  around  the 
world  effectively,  that  we  need  to  have 
trained  personnel  retained  in  the  mili- 
tary services,  and  we  need  to  build  up 
our  Reserves  that  are  trained  to  be  ready 
to  move  if  necessary,  but  we  do  not  nec- 
essarily help  ourselves  a  great  deal  by 
continuing  to  be  mesmerized  by  these 
gigantic  projects  such  as  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier.  The  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations just  recently,  at  a  forum  in  my 


district,  indicated  that  he  would  not 
.spend  an  additional  $2  billion  on  that 
item  if  he  had  it;  he  would  put  it  in 
personnel. 

I  was  out  at  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  the  general  in  charge  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  said  that  he 
would  not  build  the  B-1  bomber. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Gray)  has  made  some  excellent 
points  about  the  MX  missile  system.  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman,  why  is  it 
that  we  continue  not  to  be  able  to  make 
these  kinds  of  distinctions  as  we  analyze 
the  defense  budget  and  determine  our 
priorities  in  this  country? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
basically  that  part  of  our  problem  is  that 
we  really  do  not  understand  what  is 
happening  internationally,  and  thus 
there  are  tho.<:e  who  believe  the  response 
to  an  Iran  or  an  Afghanistan  is  through 
the  creation  of  new  nuclear  weaponry. 
Certainly  as  we  look  at  that  situation 
and  at  the  events  of  just  the  past  few 
days,  if  anything,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
look  at  our  conventional  systems  in  the 
defense  budget  and  see  where  they  can 
be  strengthened.  Certainly  a  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  would  not  have  helped 
those  helicopters  in  Iran.  Certainly  I  do 
not  think  any  Member  here  would  have 
wanted  to  respond  to  Afghanistan  by 
pressing  a  button  and  having  some  mis- 
siles run  around  a  track  and  then  have 
one  of  them  launched. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gray)    has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gray  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GRAY.  So.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  those  of  us  who  want 
to  see  fiscal  responsibility,  and  who  un- 
derstand that  need,  are  really  saying  that 
we  can  accomplish  that  goal  without 
weakening  defense  by  applying  the  budg- 
etary scalpel  of  austerity  to  the  defense 
function  as  well  as  to  the  other  func- 
tions, as  we  have  already  done. 

Mr  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  what  we 
are  l(X)king  for  is  cost  effectiveness. 

Mr.  GRAY.  We  are  looking  for  cost 
effectiveness  and  more  bang  for  the 
buck  in  all  of  our  programs.  I  think  that 
is  the  appropriate  approach  on  the  de- 
fense side  as  well  as  on  the  social  spend- 
ing side  and  on  the  side  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mitchell  amendment,  and  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell  1  for  introducing  that 
amendment  because,  as  always,  in  our 
discussions  on  the  budget,  he  has  pro- 
vided us  with  alternatives. 

In  this  instance  the  gentleman  has 
provided  us  with  the  alternative  to  take 
stock  of  ourselves  as  a  Nation,  get  away 
from  the  political  rhetoric,  and  get  away 
from  the  speeches  which  insist  that 
somehow  if  we  spend  money  on  domestic 
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America,  we  are  only  spending  money, 
that  if  we  spend  money  for  children's 
education,  spend  money  for  our  senior 
citizens,  or  spend  money  for  health  care, 
we  are  simply  spending  money,  but  in 
other  areas  it  is  somehow  not  equated  as 
the  same  action  and  it  is  a  holier  act  or 
a  better  act. 

I  think  the  Mitchell  amendment  gives 
us  a  chance  to  examine  that  and  gives 
us  a  chance  to  determine  that  in  fact 
what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
amendment  is  our  ability,  our  integrity, 
or  our  guts  to  invest  in  America.  It  gives 
us  a  chance  to  invest  in  young  children, 
to  invest  in  pregnant  women,  and  to 
make  determinations  in  this  Congress 
that  children  whose  parents  happen  to 
be  poor  need  not  be  born  with  low  birth 
weight  expectancies  and  need  not  experi- 
ence disproportionately  high  chances  of 
birth  defects  or  mental  retardation,  but 
that  there  are  programs  we  have  that 
can  help  in  those  situations. 

We  have  just  seen  the  women,  infants, 
and  children  special  supplemental  food 
program  ( WIC )  audited — and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  recognized  this  in 
its  proposal — and  we  found  that  they 
have  cut  infant  mortality  among  the 
participants  in  that  program  in  half. 
Now.  I  want  to  ask  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  if  they  think  that  is  a  wise  in- 
vestment, after  we  have  shown  we  can 
cut  mortalities  of  participants  in  that 
program  by  half.  Yet  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  low-income  mothers  still  will 
not  be  able  to  participate  in  that  pro- 
gram. 

The  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health 
just  released  a  study  which  said  that 
for  every  dollar  we  spend  in  this  pro- 
gram we  save  $3  in  later  hospitalizations 
and  later  medicare  expenditures,  in 
SSI  expenditures,  and  for  institutional- 
izing those  children  who  are  severely  re- 
tarded or  who  have  birth  defects  and 
need  this  kind  of  help. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Maguire).  the  Member  who  spoke 
earlier,  has  worked  very  hard  on  the 
child  health  assessment  program. 

We  can  defer  that  for  another  year, 
and  for  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  people  who  do  not  receive  medical 
care  in  this  country,  we  can  let  them  go 
on  for  another  year.  But  what  will  be 
the  real  price  tag  of  failing  to  invest  in 
them? 

We  talk  a  great  deal  about  investment 
and  capital,  and  we  say  that  we  have  to 
create  capital  and  capital  goods  in  this 
country.  I  do  not  disagree  with  that.  But 
what  about  the  creation  of  investment  in 
human  beings  in  this  country? 

This  is  a  very  interesting  point  at  a 
time  when  we  have  a  rally  of  200,000 
Christians  on  the  Mall.  The  Lord  never 
suggested  that  we  shrink  the  table.  It 
was  suggested  time  and  again  that  the 
table  must  be  made  larger  so  that  others 
can  feed  from  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  are  the 
choices  we  have  today.  If  we  want  to 
continue  to  cut  back  on  housing  starts, 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  cut  back  on 
low-income  housing  and  on  health  care 
for  low-income  people,  we  only  create 
the  problems  of  the  future.  We  only 
create  the  children  who  have  a  difficult 


time  learning  in  school.  We  create  the 
children  who  cause  disruptions  in  class, 
and  we  create  the  crime  problem  of 
tomorrow. 

We  will  see  these  children  again.  We 
will  see  the  poor  again.  But  then,  rather, 
we  will  see  them  in  the  health  clinics  and 
we  will  see  them  in  the  juvenile  crime 
system,  and  if  the  juvenile  crime  system 
is  not  properly  funded,  we  will  see  them 
in  the  adult  criminal  system.  And  if  that 
does  not  work  properly,  then  we  will  see 
them  in  penal  institutions  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

So  let  us  not  think  that  we  get  rid  of 
the  poor,  that  we  get  rid  of  the  child  with 
an  inadequate  education,  or  that  we  get 
rid  of  the  child  who  has  had  inadequate 
health  care.  We  will  see  them  again  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives.  As  the  ad  on  TV 
says,  the  question  is:  "Do  you  want  to 
pay  me  now,  or  do  you  want  to  pay  me 
later?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  the  choices  are,  and  let  us 
just  look  at  one  case. 

□  1350 

If  we  provide  funds  for  adequate  foster 
care,  we  know  that  80  percent  of  those 
children  can  be  diverted  from  that  sys- 
tem, can  be  adopted  and  can  become  the 
wards  of  a  family,  and  they  can  become 
participating  members.  However,  if  we 
fail  to  provide  the  money  to  divert  these 
children  from  the  foster  care  system, 
long-term  institutionalization  for  one 
child.  I  think,  in  New  York  now  runs 
about  $35,000  a  year.  In  California  it 
runs  about  the  same.  Some  institutions 
in  Florida  were  charging  up  to  S50.000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller) 
has  expired. 

(Bv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  So  do  you 
want  to  pay  $50,000  a  year  or  $30,000  a 
year  to  keep  a  child  in  tin  institution,  or 
would  you  like  to  provide  a  little  up- 
front money  so  that  perhaps  the  child 
could  be  adopted  into  a  loving  family  and 
that  family  can  have  a  child  and  assume 
the  responsibility  for  the  child?  Those 
are  the  choices.  We  can  defer  the  main- 
tenance until  the  country  falls  down.  I 
think  what  we  have  entered  into  here  is 
a  periixi  of  deferred  maintenance,  that 
we  are  starting  to  put  off,  to  rescind,  to 
defer,  to  postpone.  And  what  we  are 
doing  is  extracting  a  tremendous  human 
cost. 

I  again  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Marvland  (Mr.  Mitchell)  for 
offering  this  amendment  which  recog- 
nizes that  a  tremendous  reinvestment 
must  go  on  in  this  country  after  200 
years.  We  are  not  building  rental  hous- 
ing, we  are  certainly  not  building  moder- 
ate-income housing,  and  credit  is  not 
available.  The  budget  is  designed  so  that 
it  will  continue  not  to  be.  And  yet  we 
read  in  the  morning  papers  that  an 
agent  of  the  Federal  Government,  Mr. 
Volcker.  is  aranging  a  line  of  credit  al 
$800  million  for  two  brothers  who  specu- 
late in  the  silver  market.  Well,  who  is 
going  to  speculate  on  behalf  of  these 
children,  and  on  behalf  of  single  parents? 


We  read  this  morning  about  the  Head 
Start  program  that  is  returning  divi- 
dends on  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren, that  is  allowing  them  to  raise  their 
reading  scores.  Last  year  we  cut  it  back. 
This  year  we  got  a  big  increase,  but  this 
year  we  are  only  where  we  were  last  year 
So  there  are  a  lot  of  gains  here,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr 
Mitchell)  .  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey ) ,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  ,  and  others,  are  try- 
ing to  suggest  to  this  Congress  that  we 
better  look  at  our  Investment  policies 
right  here  at  home  as  to  the  future  that 
we  hope  to  elicit  for  our  children  and 
the  society  that  they  will  live  in. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  leader- 
ship on  children's  issues  in  this  Cwigress 
and  in  the  country. 

I  just  want  to  underline  a  point  that 
the  gentleman  made,  and  I  appreciated 
his  reference  to  me  in  that  connection. 
The  data  that  we  have  show  that  if  we 
have  preventive  strategy  for  health  care 
for  children,  we  save  40  percent  of  the 
medicaid  dollars  that  have  to  be  spent 
for  those  kids  later. 

The  same  thing  with  toxic  waste  dis- 
posal. If  we  have  no  program  to  deal 
with  that  problem,  then  we  spend  10.  20, 
50  times  more  later  of  taxpayers'  money. 
of  private  money,  to  clean  up  where  we 
failed. 

So  the  gentleman  has  put  his  finger 
right  on  the  kev  issue,  which  is:  Are  we 
deferring  all  of  the  maintenance  on  our 
countrv  and  its  people  that  is  going  to 
multiply  in  cost  later  on? 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right  in  his  statement  and  I  want  to  en- 
dorse the  Mitchell  of  Maryland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentlemEin. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  call  this  the 
invest  in  America  first  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  wish  to  deal  in 
detail  with  the  amendment  or  the  sub- 
stitute, but  I  am  somewhat  dismayed  by 
the  constant  assumption  that  seems  to 
be  made  by  manv  people  in  this  body 
that  only  the  F^eral  Government  can 
confer  benefits  upon  poor  people. 

It  seems  to  nie  that  at  the  end  of  that 
assumption  lies  a  totally  paternal  Gov- 
ernment that  immobilizes  the  ooor  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  alreadv  have  it 
made,  that  discourages  upward  move- 
ment through  work  and  famUy  by  taking 
over  family  obligations  and  bv  provid- 
ing constantly  increasine  Government 
spr\-ices  so  that  people  will  not  have  to 
asoire  to  the  American  dream  but  can 
aceot  Government  as  the  ultimate  pro- 
vider and  arbiter  of  their  lives. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  Question 
this  assumption,  the  assumption  that 
only  Government  is  beneficent  and 
that  only  Government  can  provide  jobs 
In  fact,  one  of  our  great  difficulties  in 
this  country'  is  that  assumption  has  led 
us  along  the  road  to  bankruptcy  to  such 
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a  degree  that  our  private   sector   has 
lost  its  creativity,  has  lost  its  ability  to 


Mr,  CONABLE.  That  is  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate purpose  of  the  Government. 
xxi-    n.AV    TVipn  T  rin  nnt.  understand 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  have  become  critical;  the  alterna- 
tives are  deteriorating  education  for  our 
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tial  to  our  economy  and  to  our  Nation. 
I  think  the  basic  source  of  strength  of 
the  economy  of  this  country  is  the  fact 


that  has   been  set  in   motion   by   this 
budget. 

In  addition  tn  that,    tho  TTnitj^H  .<?tatj>c 


lowed    to    proceed    for    2    additicnal 
minutes.) 
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a  degree  that  our  private  sector  has 
lost  its  creativity,  has  lost  its  ability  to 
provide  permanent  jobs,  the  opportuni- 
ties that  can  provide  upward  mobilitiy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  Marxist,  but 
I  do  believe  that  a  government  too  pa- 
ternal is  going  to  work  to  the  detriment 
ultimately  of  the  poor  who  should  be 
able  to  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  inde- 
pendence, to  the  dignity  of  work,  to  the 
dignity  of  upward  movement  and  com- 
petition with  the  so-called  upper  classes. 
I  deeply  regret  that  the  assumption  is 
made  that  our  system  caimot  provide 
benefits  and  opportunities  for  the  poor 
except  through  Government  interven- 
tion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  very 
briefly  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. I  respect  the  gentleman  and  his 
motivations.  I  understand  his  concerns 
about  programs  that  alleviate  want.  I 
agree  that  there  are  programs  that  have 
that  eflfect,  but  I  think  we  must  preserve, 
however,  a  balance  between  the  allevia- 
tion of  want  and  the  opportunities  of  a 
free  society  to  provide  for  upward  move- 
ment. 

Mr.    MITCHELL    of    Maryland.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  now? 
Mr   CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  Member  has  no  hesitancy 
in  saying  that  if  our  system  worked  per- 
fectly, I  would  lead  the  fight  to  destroy 
all  the  Government  programs,  because 
they  would  not  be  needed.  However,  it 
does  not  work  perfectly  There  are  dys- 
functional aspects  of  the  system. 

If  the  gentleman  will  recall  during  the 
debate,  I  lauded  the  private  sector  for 
creating  a  milUon  new  jobs  a  year  for 
the  last  3  years.  Three  million  jobs  were 
created  in  the  private  sector,  and  that  is 
the  genius  of  America.  But  those  jobs  did 
not  get  down  to  black  men  or  black 
women  because  imfortunately  racism 
still  stands  at  the  hiring  gate.  As  long  as 
that  condition  remains,  we  have  to  rely 
on  the  Federal  Government. 

I  am  with  the  gentleman.  I  would  hope 
that  the  private  sector  would  solve  the 
problem.  But  it  has  not  done  so 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  what  he  has  said 

I  would  like  to  add  only  this  additional 
thought.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  mili- 
tary expenditures  in  the  budeet  are  ap- 
propriate, any  amount  spent  for  the  mil- 
itary is  a  waste  if  it  is  not  needed.  If  it 
is  needed,  the  most  terrible  waste  in  the 
world  would  be  not  to  meet  that  need, 
and  thus  to  lose  the  freedom  our  system 
insures.  So  the  question  again  is  one  of 
balance  and  not  whether  or  not  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  militarv  preparedness 
should  in  fact  be  controlling  over  other 
programs  with  economic  impact  as  well. 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frcHn  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman:  Is  not  the  fundamental 
purpose  of  any  government  to  provide 
services  and  benefits  for  those  who  can- 
not provide  them  for  themselves? 


Mr.  CONABLE.  That  is  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate purpose  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Then  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman's  position. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  My  point  is  only  that 
we  must  preserve  the  degree  of  balance 
that  will  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  CLAY.  But  the  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land substitute  is  arguing  that  it  ought 
to  be  passed  because  it  will  provide  serv- 
ices for  people  who  cannot  provide  them 
for  themselves  and  the  private  economy 
has  not  seen  fit  to  provide  them. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Mitchell  of  Maryland  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  in  favor  of  the  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land amendment  and  of  the  Obey 
amendment  which  underhes  it.  I  con- 
gratulate my  friend  from  Maryland  for 
again  offering  the  House  a  meaningful 
choice  in  budget  priorities. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  the  cuts  that 
are  being  proposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee are  so  counterproductive  to  the 
basic  strength  of  this  country.  This  coun- 
try did  not  achieve  its  position  of  prom- 
inence that  it  presently  enjoys  by  means 
of  military  adventurism.  Indeed,  in  the 
formative  days  of  our  country,  we  had  a 
strict  nonintervention  pohcy. 

The  United  States  did  achieve  its  pre- 
dominance by  being  a  land  of  opportu- 
nity which  offered  a  better  chance  for 
people  to  get  ahead,  regardless  of  their 
race  or  color  or  their  creed,  than  any 
other  country  on  Earth.  We  still  have  a 
situation  where  people  pour  to  our  bor- 
ders, escaping  repressive  regimes,  escap- 
ing regimes  which  do  not  do  as  well  by 
their  people,  seeking  entry  into  the 
United  States  to  enjoy  its  freedoms  and 
its  opportunities. 

What  these  very  severe  cuts  in  the  very 
basic  programs  for  allowing  people  to  ad- 
vance and  get  jobs  is  doing  is  undermin- 
ing the  basic  strength  of  this  country.  I 
believe  that  very,  very  firmly.  The  Budget 
Committee  cuts  deprive  our  great  coun- 
try of  its  promise. 

Take  a  look  at  the  programs  that  are 
being  restored  by  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment. They  certainly  are  not  programs 
which  are  designed  to  subject  people  to 
lives  on  the  Government  dole.  Quite  the 
contrary.  They  are  programs  designed 
to  make  people  self-sufiBcient  and  inde- 
pendent. 
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One  of  the  principal  programs  re- 
stored by  the  Mitchell  amendment  is  for 
education  Indeed,  all  over  our  land  and 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  educa- 
tional systems  are  having  a  hard  time 
financing  an  adeouate  education  for 
children  so  that  they  can  become  self- 
sufficient,  so  that  they  can  participate 
effectively  in  the  private  enterprise 
system. 

What  you  are  finding  is  that  the  local 
communities,  with  the  proposition  13 
fever  that  swept  through  the  land  with 
respect  to  local  taxes,  can  no  longer 
provide  adequate  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  our  children.  Programs  like  the 


Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  have  become  critical;  the  alterna- 
tives are  deteriorating  education  for  our 
children  or  increased  local  property 
taxes,  neither  of  which  are  acceptable. 
Or  take  the  education  of  the  handi- 
capped program  for  which  the  Mitchell 
amendment  restores  funding.  At  the 
present  time  our  school  systems  simply 
cannot  afford  to  make  those  modifica- 
tions in  their  programs  and  in  their 
buildings  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
those  handicapped  children,  and  we  have 
reneged  on  the  promises,  that  we  made 
when  we  passed  the  Education  for  All 
the  Handicapped  Act,  to  assist  the  school 
districts  in  order  to  be  able  to  meet  that 
obligation.  To  the  extent  that  we  renege 
on  that,  it  means  either  the  handicapped 
needs  are  not  going  to  be  met,  and  they 
will  be  in  violation  of  law  and  lose  their 
entire  educational  funds:  or  they  are 
going  to  have  to  pass  additional  local 
taxes. 

What  we  are  doing  by  cutting  educa- 
tion funds  is  shifting  burdens  on  to  the 
local  communities  or  depriving  children 
of  educational  opportunities. 

The  Mitchell  amendment  restores 
housing  and  credit  funding  cuts.  We  have 
a  desperate  shortage  of  housing  in  our 
country.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  push- 
ers of  inflation.  Housing  inflation  has 
increased  at  almost  double  the  rate  of 
our  general  inflation.  If,  indeed,  we  pro- 
mote the  further  construction  of  hous- 
ing, we  are  going  to  create  further  short- 
ages. We  are  going  to  have  worse  infla- 
tion, not  better  inflation.  Again,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
people. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  in  these  areas, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)  pointed  out  so  well,  with  re- 
spect to  the  children's  programs,  we  are 
going  to  be  counterproductive  econom- 
ically from  the  point  of  view  of  cutting 
these  programs,  counterproductive  so- 
cially, counterproductive  from  the  point 
of  view  of  enhancing  the  basic  strength 
of  this  country,  which  I  think  is  vital 
we  maintain. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
pointed  out,  if  you  cut  youth  employ- 
ment programs,  for  example,  you  will 
end  up  needing  to  hire  more  police,  build 
more  jails,  finance  more  drug  rehabilita- 
tion programs;  you  will  spend  more 
money,  have  more  inflation,  more  human 
suffering  and  a  much  less  desirable 
America. 

With  respect  to  the  military  budget.  It 
ought  to  bear  its  share  of  budget  cuts  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget.  We  are  en- 
gaged in  all  kinds  of  programs  that  seem 
to  me  to  be  totally  irrelevant  to  our  es- 
sential national  defense.  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  spending  more  for  things  like  a 
mobile  strike  force  the  President  has 
proposed:  but  I  think  that  the  invest- 
ment in  things  like  the  MX  missile  are 
totally  irrelevant  to  our  security,  a  total 
waste  of  funds,  a  mindless  accession 
to  the  military  industrial  complex.  If  we 
do  not  maintain  the  basic  strength  of 
our  society,  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
we  are  not  going  to  protect  our  security 
or  be  able  to  afford  an  adequate  defense. 
I  think  these  educational,  training,  job, 
health  and  housing  programs  are  essen- 
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tial  to  our  economy  and  to  our  Nation. 
I  think  the  basic  source  of  strength  of 
the  economy  of  this  country  is  the  fact 
that  we  did  do  right  by  our  people,  that 
our  workers  were  historicaUy  better  paid 
than  those  of  other  countries,  and  those 
workers,  contributing  to  our  society,  en- 
abled them  to  participate,  pay  taxes,  and 
buy  the  goods  which  our  industry  pro- 
duces; and  they  produced  our  economic 
strength. 

If  you  impoverish  people,  as  indeed 
what  is  going  on  now.  if  you  put  miUions 
of  people  on  unemployment,  you  are 
going  to  undermine  our  military  strength 
as  well  as  the  economic  strength.  You 
are  going  to  produce  a  declining  dimin- 
ished America  unable  to  meet  the  needs 
of  its  people. 

America  needs  revltalization  now  more 
than  ever,  not  retrenchment.  It  needs 
full  employment  and  full-scale  operation 
of  our  business  and  industry  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  future,  restore 
our  competitiveness  with  Japan  and 
Europe,  and  even  balance  our  budget. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Mitchell 
amendment. 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Mitchell  amendment. 

It  has  been  implied  here  that  some- 
how the  Federal  budget  confers  bene- 
fits on  people.  I  would  Uke  to  say  with 
regard  to  that,  it  is  not  really  a  matter 
of  philosophy  what  the  budget  does,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  what  the  budget 
does  is  set  in  force  motions  which  de- 
termines where  opportunities  are  gomg 
to  be  in  our  society. 

Again,  that  is  not  so  much  a  matter 
of  philosophy  as  it  is  a  matter  of  fact. 

You  cannot  go  and  collect  over  $600 
billion  from  a  variety  of  different  in- 
dividuals and  enterprises  in  different 
amounts  without  determining  who  has 
how  much  money  and  how  much  wealth. 

By  the  same  token,  you  cannot  turn 
around  and  spend  some  $600-odd  billion 
without  determining  who  is  going  to  have 
wealth  and  who  is  going  to  have  op- 
portunity. 

Now  the  fact  is  that  we  have  devel- 
oped a  budget  that  provides  additional 
new  moneys  for  mihtary  ventures  and 
requires  us  to  cut  back  on  social  and 
human  development  measures. 

Now,  those  hard,  cold  budget  realities 
set  in  motion  certain  fdrces,  and  the  in- 
crease in  defenses  on  the  military  set  in 
motion  a  force  that  is  resulting  in  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  to  the 
point  where  it  threatens  the  survival  of 
the  world  itself. 

The  gentleman  who  is  now  a  profes- 
sor emeritus  at  Harvard  University,  who 
was  head  of  the  explosive  division  in  the 
Manhattan  Project  that  developed  the 
atomic  bomb,  recently  was  quoted  as 
saying  that,  given  the  geopoUtical  con- 
ditions in  the  world  and  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons,  in  his  judgment  it 
would  be  a  major  miracle  if  the  world  did 
not  experience  a  nuclear  war  by  the  year 
2000. 

He  went  on  to  say  it  would  be  a  minor 
miracle  if  that  war  did  not  result  in  a 
holocaust.  So  that  is  one  of  the  forces 
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that  has   been  set  in   motion  by   this 
budget. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  United  States 
is  now  shipping  more  conventional  arms 
around  the  world  than  at  any  other  time 
in  our  peacetime  history. 

As  we  look  around  the  world,  what  do 
we  see?  We  see  conflict  after  conflict  in 
every  area  of  the  world,  threatening  the 
security  and  the  peace  in  those  parts  of 
the  world  and  in  the  long  run  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  world  at  large. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  has 
been  set  in  motion  by  this  budget.  That  is 
one  of  the  things  the  Parren  resolution 
seeks  to  "address  by  taking  some  of  the 
money  away  from  the  mihtary  and  re- 
directing those  moneys  to  efforts  directed 
at  human  development ;  to  try  to  provide 
people  with  the  kind  of  education,  the 
kind  of  health,  the  kind  of  housing,  the 
kind  of  job  opportunities  that  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  become  constructive, 
useful,  productive  members  of  our  society 
in  a  way  that  gives  them  their  own  self- 
respect  and  their  own  dignity  and  in  a 
way  that  the  rest  of  society,  the  rest  of 
the  world,  can  benefit. 

Unless  I  am  sorrowfully  mistaken,  and 
I  quite  frankly  know  I  am  not,  it  was  the 
Democratic  Party,  and  it  was  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  country,  who  is  also  a  Demo- 
crat, who  promised  this  country,  and  got 
elected  on  the  promise  that  he  was  going 
to  cut  back  on  military  expenditures, 
that  he  was  going  to  cut  back  on  military 
ventures  around  the  world,  and  that  our 
party  was  going  to  recognize  that  human 
development  was  the  key  and  the  comer- 
stone  to  our  own  domestic  security  and 
our  influence  in  the  world. 

We  were  going  to  have  a  new  foreign 
policy  where  we  did  not  send  arms,  but 
we  sent  human  rights  and  sent  human 
development. 

What  are  we  doing  now  as  a  party?  We 
are  reneging  on  that  promise.  We  are 
cutting  back  on  those  efforts.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing. 

What  are  we  doing  as  a  party?  We  are 
cutting  back  on  the  human  developments 
in  our  own  country  while  we  expand  the 
mihtary  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

I  submit  to  my  fellow  Democrats  that 
if  we  want  to  have  the  respect  and  the 
confidence  of  the  voters  at  election  time, 
we  have  got  to  have  the  decency  and  the 
common  sense  to  hve  up  to  the  promise 
and  rhetoric  of  our  campaigns.  That  is 
what  the  Mitchell  amendment  does. 

We  had  better  have  the  integrity  to 
live  up  to  our  promises,  or  I  warn  my 
fellow  Democrats  we  are  headed  for  a 
rude  awakening  when  the  people  go  to 
the  polls  in  November  of  1980. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  NOLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
especially  as  it  concerns  the  miUtariz- 
ing  of  the  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan > 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  Oakar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nolan  was  al- 


lowed   to    proceed    for    2    additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NOLAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  get  very  chagnned 
when  I  see.  in  terms  of  our  national 
priorities,  that  we  are  wlllmg  to  give  bil- 
lions of  dollars  away  in  terms  of  for- 
eign aid  for  mlUtary  weapcMis.  yet  we 
will  cut  programs  for  our  own  people: 
the  elderly,  for  example,  will  see  a  cut  to 
provide  the  meals  for  them,  that  we 
do  not  provide  the  services  in  order  for 
the  elderly  to  get  to  the  meals 
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So  I  think  that  it  is  a  question  of  na- 
tional priority  and  it  is  a  question  of 
what  we  really  do  for  our  own  people  in 
terms  of  their  human  needs.  We  are  on 
a  collision  course  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  I  certainly  urge  sup- 
port for  this  amendment  and  amend- 
ments similar  that  show  a  concern  for 
the  American  people.  Of  course,  one  of 
my  special  concerns  is  for  our  older 
Americans  who  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunities to  receive  more  income  and  who 
are  hving  on  their  hmited  pensions. 
They  are  the  poorest  pe<H)le  in  this 
country.  If  we  cannot  supply  a  decent 
meal  for  older  p>eople.  then  I  wonder 
where,  indeed,  our  own  terms  of  moral- 
ity about  our  older  people  really  are.  I 
beheve  we  will  be  judged  morally  and 
historically  on  the  maimer  in  which  we 
set  our  national  priorities. 

So  I  want  to  support  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  and  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NOLAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also 
would  like  to  ccwnpliment  the  gentleman 
and  say  that  in  a  way  it  makes  me  very 
sad  to  see  the  gentleman  in  the  weU  giv- 
ing this  speech,  because  it  reminds  me 
that  the  gentleman  is  going  to  be  leaving 
this  Chamber  and  this  House  at  the  end 
of  this  session  of  his  own  free  will.  I 
might  add. 

It  rwninds  me  of  the  extent  to  which, 
regardless  of  what  the  ideological  differ- 
ences might  be  with  other  Members  and 
so  forth,  that  all  of  us  should  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, more  than  anyone  I  can  remember 
serving  with  here,  is  sincerely  and  genu- 
inely a  maai  of  peace,  a  man  of  compas- 
sion, and  a  man  of  commonsense 

It  reminds  me  also  as  a  Member  from 
a  State  that  is  heavily  dependwit  upon 
defense  expenditures,  it  reminds  me  of 
the  insanity  of  the  arms  race.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  very,  very  sad  game  that  is 
going  on  and  that  has  gone  cm  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nolan)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Morrrrr,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nolan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  there  is  a 
game  going  on  with  the  Defense  Estab- 
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lishment  and  with  the  pushing  of  weap- 
onry in  the  name  of  national  security. 


The  Mitchell  substitute  does  not  differ 
from  the  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 


In  closing,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  at  least  mention  the  issue  of  tax  ex- 
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Americans  who  do  not  have  passbook    hear  it,  and  some  who  were  here  turned     realize  that.  It  is  not  just  $227  biUlon 
savings,  with  those  who  have  no  family    deaf  ears  to  it  and  simply  refused  to     over   the   next  decade   we  are  talking 
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lishment  and  with  the  pushing  of  weap- 
onry in  the  name  of  national  security, 
without  ever  really  stepping  back  and 
having  the  courage  to  say  that  there  are 
other  ways  of  strengthening  our  defense 
and  the  core  of  our  defense  and  our 
readiness  without  goldplating  the  entir" 
defense  system  and  wasting  the  money 
that  we  waste  and  at  the  same  time  we 
could  strengthen  our  national  security 
if  we  really  believed  that  our  national 
security  is  jeopardized  with  senior  citi- 
zens who  do  not  have  food  to  eat  and 
who  are  being  pushed  down  the  economic 
ladder  and  are  unable  to  pay  their  health 
bills,  even  with  medicare.  £ind  with  hun- 
gry people  and  with  children  without 
education  and  all  those  things.  It  does 
not  meaji  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  answer  to  all  those  things.  It  does 
not  mean  that  we  can  throw  money  at 
the  problem;  but  every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  knows  that  this  game  is  not 
on  the  level  and  it  is  a  very  bad  game. 
There  are  many  times  on  defense  votes 
in  this  Chamber  when  there  are  a  major- 
ity of  Members  who  admit  privately  to 
their  colleagues  that  it  is  a  very  bad 
amendment,  but  they  do  not  dare  to  vote 
against  it,  because  they  do  not  want  to  go 
home  and  face  this  group  or  that  group 
who  is  going  to  accuse  them  of  being 
against  national  security.  It  is  a  very  sad 
and  a  very  dangerous  game  that  we  are 
playing  in  this  Chamber. 

Now  we  are  exacerbating  the  problem 
and  we  are  worsening  the  problem,  be- 
cause we  are  saying  that  at  the  same 
time  we  are  going  to  continue  this  crazy 
game  of  throwing  money  at  defense  and 
then  somehow  having  people  believe 
that  they  can  sleep  more  soundly  at  night 
and  that  we  are  really  more  secure,  at 
the  same  time  we  are  doing  that,  at  the 
other  end  we  are  also  pushing  people 
farther  down  the  economic  ladder  who 
need  help. 

It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  em- 
brace the  New  Deal  in  every  aspect  or 
that  our  party  cannot  adapt  to  changing 
circumstances:  but  the  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct  when  he  talks  about  a 
party's  responsibility. 

We  are  not  losing  support  as  a  party 
because  of  Ronald  Reagan  or  George 
Bush  pulling  our  people  over  to  them.  We 
are  losing  support  because  we  are  in  an 
identity  crisis  and  people  do  not  know 
what  in  the  world  the  Democratic  Party 
stands  for  any  more. 

I  am  glad  that  the  gentleman  has 
thought  to  point  that  out. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 

Budget  Committee.  I  rise  in  support  of 

the  Mitchell  substitute. 

I  want  to  commend  mv  distinguished 
friend  from  Maryland  for  offering  this 
substitute  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  articulate  statement  in  the  well. 
I  support  the  Mitchell  substitute  be- 
cause in  my  judgment  it  is  the  best  of  the 
alternatives  to  be  considered  by  us  today. 
I  say  this  because  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland's  substitute  sets  in  cerspective 
the  prevailing  political  and  economic 
realities  by  redirecting  our  national  and 
budgetary  priorities  with  some  degree  of 
equity. 


The  Mitchell  substitute  does  not  differ 
from  the  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dation in  seeking  overall  spending  re- 
straint and  in  providing  for  tax  relief.  It 
too  recognizes  the  need  for  fiscal  restraint 
and  fiscal  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  This  amendment  does  dif- 
fer from  the  House  Budget  Committee 
mark  though,  m  the  distribution  of  Fed- 
eral resources  among  spending  areas  by 
providing  greater  emphasis  in  meeting 
our  Nation's  human  needs.  It  does  differ 
from  the  Budget  Committee's  mark  from 
the  standpoint  that  while  in  balance, 
the  Mitchell  budget  is  not  balanced  on 
the  backs  of  our  cities,  our  poor,  our  el- 
derly and  handicapped  and  otu:  socially 
disadvantaged. 

While  the  health,  employment,  educa- 
tion, training,  and  social  service  func- 
tions combined  represent  approximately 
15  percent  of  total  Federal  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  total  spending  for  de- 
fense represents  over  24  percent  of  total 
budget  outlays  allocated  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  For  the  past  few  years  we  have  wit- 
nessed, and  in  fact  have  signed-off  on 
arbitrary  and  capricious  real  increases  in 
defense  spending,  while  funding  for  our 
most  important  programs,  those  pro- 
grams aimed  at  ameliorating  the  plight 
of  our  Nation's  poor  and  needy  go  lack- 
ing. There  is  no  justification  for  the  bil- 
lions upon  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  an- 
tiquated weapon  systems  for  war,  when 
the  war  on  poverty,  the  war  on  unem- 
ployment, the  war  on  hunger  in  this 
country  has  not  been  won. 

The  Mitchell  substitute  recognizes  our 
misguided  spending  and  budget  priorities, 
by  reducing  defense  spending  by  the  jus- 
tifiable amount  of  S5.3  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $3.1  billion  in  outlays,  and 
increasing  those  resources  devoted  to  hu- 
man capital  investment  by  $6.6  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $5.4  billion  in  out- 
lays. This  redistribution  of  resources  will 
go  far  to  meet  our  Nation's  human  needs. 
One  issue  that  is  of  particular  interest 
to  me,  and  which  is  addressed  by  the 
Mitchell  amendment,  is  that  of  unem- 
ployment. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  tmemploy- 
ment  rate  traditionally  amounts  to  twice 
the  national  average  among  black  males 
over  20  years  of  age,  and  presently  stands 
at  37.9  percent  among  black  teenagers. 
In  my  district  black  youth  are  unem- 
ployed in  excess  of  55  percent.  This  grim 
fact  is  not  only  true  of  Cleveland,  but 
also  in  every  major  industrial  urban  area 
in  the  country.  Daily  we  are  hearing  of 
plant  closings  and  layoffs  by  the  thou- 
sands. Yet,  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommended to  cut  funding  for  housing 
assistance,  CETA  jobs,  economic  and 
small  business  assistance,  and  revenue 
sharing,  which  all  act  as  job  producers. 
The  Mitchell  substitute  restores  those 
resources  cut  from  the  President's  Janu- 
ary budget  which  have  a  direct  impact 
on  emploTnent.  and  thus  restores  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  out  of  work.  To  agree 
with  the  cuts  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  is  to  agree  to  reduce 
the  number  of  employment  opportunities 
that  exist  in  this  country.  And,  to  cut 
jobs,  the  primary  source  of  income,  is  to 
deny  livelihood. 


In  closing,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  at  least  mention  the  issue  of  tax  ex- 
penditures. In  fiscal  year  1981,  it  is  pro- 
jected that  the  Federal  Government  will 
forego  more  than  $207  billion  in  tax  ex- 
penditures because  of  special  deductions, 
exclusions,  or  loopholes.  Much  has  been 
said  about  the  equity  of  the  House  Budg- 
et Committee's  recommended  spending 
reductions,  that  everyone  will  share 
equally  in  the  burden  of  balancing  the 
budget. 

Well  one  close  look  at  the  House 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation 
will  show  that  there  is  no  real  equity. 
Clearly,  this  year's  debate  focused  on  the 
spending  side  of  the  budgetary  process, 
with  only  token  attention  given  to  the 
revenue  side.  The  Budeet  Committee's 
vote  to  eliminate  $3.5  billion  of  tax  re- 
form from  their  recommendations  and 
reconciliation  eliminated  what  little 
equity  remained  in  their  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t'me  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  fMr.  Stokes)  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Stokes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes  /> 

Mr.  STOKES  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mitchell  substitute  is  an  equitable  alter- 
native to  the  Hoa^e  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation.  It  is  equitable  not  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  clearly  defining 
and  setting  our  national  priorities,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  spreading 
the  financial  burden  of  balancing  the 
budget.  The  Mitchell  substitute  includes 
$2.5  billion  of  additional  revenue  through 
tax  reform.  While  this  figure  is  seemingly 
insignificant  given  the  magnitude  of  a 
$207  b'llion  tax  expenditure  budget,  it 
is  another  step  toward  a  more  eauitable 
and  flscallv  responsible  approach  to 
meeting  our  Nation's  needs  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

I  urge  each  of  vou  here  today  to  join 
me  in  supporting  the  Mitchell  substitute. 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in 
suoport  of  the  Mitchell  amendment  and 
the  Solarz  substitute  if  the  Mitchell 
amendment  does  not  succeed.  I  do  so  be- 
cause what  we  are  facing  is  a  budget  of 
retreat.  It  is  a  retreat  from  the  progress 
toward  social  and  economic  justice  that 
we  in  th's  country  and  in  this  Demo- 
cratic Party  have  made  since  the  days  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  battle  crv  of  this  election  year  has 
become  "Balance  the  budget."  I  am  for 
a  balanced  budget  if  that  is  going  to 
stretch  paychecks  to  buy  more,  if  it  will 
bring  prices  down.  But  I  am  not  for  a 
balanced  budget  if  it  will  further  reduce 
an  already  diminished  standard  of  liv- 
ing, if  it  is  go'ng  to  cause  more  pain  for 
those  hardest  hit  bv  soaring  costs  of 
energy  and  food  and  fuel  and  housing,  if 
it  is  going  to  compel  a  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary choice  between  unrestrained  mili- 
tary spending  and  the  needs  of  a  people 
battered  by  inflation,  and  now  by  rising 
recession. 

We  must  be  careful  that  fighting  infla- 
tion does  not  warn  our  sense  of  social 
and  economic  justice.  We  must  avoid 
breaking  our  social  compact  with  the 
Nation's  have-nots,  with  the  one-third  of 
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Americans  who  do  not  have  passbook 
savings,  with  those  who  have  no  family 
to  turn  to  in  time  of  economic  distress, 
with  those  who  have  no  insurance  poli- 
cies to  cash  in. 

While  all  of  us  suffer  from  inflation, 
let  us  remember  that  the  poor  have  no 
reserves  of  suffering.  Inflation's  effect  on 
the  economy  is  devastating,  but  its  effect 
on  people  is  corrosive.  It  turns  us  in- 
ward. It  makes  us  more  selfish,  turns  us 
away  from  the  needs  of  others  and  away 
from  a  just  society. 

The  burdens  in  this  oudget  are  un- 
equal. No  sacrifices  are  asked  of  the  big 
corporate  interests  in  America,  there  is 
no  retreat  here  from  the  investment  tax 
credits,  from  the  depreciation  allow- 
ances, from  oil  and  gas  depletion  allow- 
ances, and  from  the  entertainment  de- 
ductions and  other  tax  bonanzas  that  the 
wealthy  and  the  major  corporations  en- 
joy. Little  is  asked  of  those  who  already 
have  much. 

The  budget  assumes  that  somehow  the 
poor  and  the  unemployed,  the  elderly, 
the  disabled,  the  youth,  the  blacks,  the 
minorities,  the  veterans  are  to  blame  for 
the  country's  economic  condition.  Those 
who  have  the  least,  who  have  no  power- 
ful lobbies  to  speak  for  them,  are  being 
asked  to  do  without. 

A  woman  caller  on  a  radio  talk  pro- 
gram at  WMFG  radio  in  Hibbing.  that  I 
appeared  on  recently,  stated  it  in  plain, 
simple  English  when  she  said.  "Mr. 
Oberstar.  you  know,  California's  propo- 
sition 13  wanted  to  take  from  the  poor, 
from  the  low  income  group.  They  were 
the  ones  they  thought  they  could  take 
the  money  from,  and  now  it  seems  as 
though  Congress  is  following  that  idea, 
that  now  when  there  must  be  economies 
somewhere,  especially  if  there  is  talk 
about  balancing  the  budget,  why  must  it 
come  out  of  the  low  income  group?  How 
about  the  affluent,  beginning  at  the  top 
and  getting  some  of  the  money  from 
those  who  have  more  than  they  really 
need?  Why,"  she  said,  "must  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  some  of  these  Govern- 
ment programs  that  have  been  such  a 
blessing  to  the  poor,  that  they  must  be 
cut  out?" 

The  Mitchell  amendment  achieves  a 
balanced  budget,  but  it  does  so  with  a 
sense  of  economic  justice,  within  the 
framework  of  social  justice  in  this  land, 
because  it  spreads  the  burdens  equitably 
to  those  who  can  bear  the  burden. 

In  the  depths  of  the  Depression 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  charted  the  course 
for  us.  He  said,  "The  test  of  our  progress 
is  not  whether  we  add  more  to  the 
abundance  of  those  who  have  much;  it 
is  whether  we  provide  enough  for  those 
who  have  too  little."  This  is  what  the 
Mitchell  amendment  is  all  about,  pro- 
viding enough  for  those  who  have  too 
little. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  and  moving  statements 
that  I  have  heard  in  this  Chamber  in  a 
very  long  period  of  time.  The  tragedy  was 
that  many  Members  were  not  here  to 


hear  it,  and  some  who  were  here  turned 
deaf  ears  to  it  and  simply  refused  to 
listen. 

This  is  one  Member  who  wants  to  per- 
sonally thank  you  for  making  your  state- 
ment. Your  statement  restores,  in  part, 
my  faith  in  this  institution  in  which  we 
serve,  and  restores,  in  part,  my  faith  in 
this  system  that  governs  us.  It  was  a 
magnificent  statement. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. More  faith  will  be  restored  in  the 
system  by  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Mitchell 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  join  in  con- 
gratulating the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell,  for  coming  up  with 
some  idea  to  at  least  stay  within  the 
framework  of  the  goal  of  this  body  to 
balance  the  budget  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allow  us  to  return  to  our  home  dis- 
tricts with  some  degree  of  pride  and 
dignity. 

I  served  in  the  New  York  State  legis- 
lative body  for  half  a  dozen  years  before 
I  came  to  the  Congress  and  I  was  allowed 
to  believe  that  it  was  only  in  the  Halls  of 
the  Congress  that  legislators  felt  secure 
enough  to  do  what  was  right  for  all  of 
the  people  in  the  United  States  without 
having  to  yield  to  the  political  pressures 
that  we  found  in  local  and  State  legisla- 
tive bodies.  Because  of  these  things  we 
founded  a  national  income  tax  system, 
social  security,  medicaid,  medicare.  Pro- 
grams that  probably  would  not  get  off 
the  ground  in  many  localities,  but  be- 
cause all  of  us  could  come  together  and 
appropriate  the  fact  that  we  represent  a 
different  type  of  constituency  even  within 
the  committee  system,  we  could  work  out 
with  some  degree  of  pride  some  method 
that  would  secure  the  well-being  of  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Yet  somehow  we  have  managed  to  get 
caught  up  in  our  own  rhetoric  where 
one  party  insists  on  balancing  the  budg- 
et and  the  other  party  runs  and  dis- 
regards their  own  philosophy  and  tries 
to  outdo  the  minority  party  by  showing 
"We  can  do  it  faster  and  better."  The 
Budget  Committee  outdoes  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee,  and  now  we  are  hav- 
ing everyone  believe  in  the  country  that 
balancing  the  budget  somehow  is  going 
to  have  a  psychological  impact  on  in- 
flation and  that  the  people  that  are  going 
to  be  provided  with  the  benefits  of  this 
psychological  warfare  are  the  poor  and 
the  powerless  people  in  this  Nation. 

Well.  I  suspect  that  this  shows  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  is  involved  in  the 
same  type  of  petty  politics  that  we  have 
charged  to  local  and  State  bodies,  and 
that  this  hope  that  we  are  perpetrating 
on  the  American  people  will  allow  a  lot 
of  people  to  get  reelected,  but  certainly 
they  do  not  believe  that  they  can  return 
home  and  say  that  they  were  able  to  have 
any  impact  on  inflation,  even  though 
they  made  certain  that  only  some  of  the 
people  would  have  to  sacrifice. 
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So  it  is  not  really  a  question  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  God  knows,  those  of 
us  who  voted  for  the  windfall  profit  tax 


realize  that.  It  is  not  just  $227  billion 
over  the  next  decade  we  are  talking 
about.  But  the  assumptions  that  we 
made  on  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil  are 
so  invalid  that  we  will  double  that 
amount  in  terms  of  revenue.  The  fact 
that  we  have  mflation  means  that  with- 
out an  increase  in  taxes  Americans  are 
paying  more  than  their  share  in  income 
taxes.  So  it  is  not  a  question  of  bringing 
in  the  money  to  pay  for  the  services;  It 
is  a  question  of  providing  a  political  hoax 
to  show  that  people  are  suffering.  We 
look  and  see  who  is  suffering  in  this  Na- 
tion as  a  result  of  this  reelection  year 
for  all  of  us.  We  find  that  the  people  with 
the  least  amount  of  power,  the  people 
who  can  least  bring  about  meaningful 
political  change,  are  the  people  who  are 
going  to  suffer,  so  that  we  can  say  that 
it  is  a  budget  that  cuts  everybody,  but  it 
cuts  the  poor  the  most  We  will  not  have 
generals  and  admirals  on  the  welfare 
lists;  we  will  have  a  lot  of  people  who 
will  never  be  able  to  make  it  unless 
they  receive  the  benefits  which  this 
Congress  has  seen  fit  in  the  past  to  sup- 
port. But  I  think  that  history  is  going 
to  have  to  record  that  a  nation  that  was 
so  concerned  with  its  national  security 
that  it  felt,  without  even  looking  at  the 
armaments,  that  it  should  increase  the 
defense  budget  would  soon  find  out  that 
the  best  asset  that  this  country  has  is 
its  American  people  and  that  we  are  al- 
lowing that  asset  to  erode  at  the  cost  of 
our  reelection. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mitchell'  has  given  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  join  in  ending  the  hoax  and 
saying  that  we  are  balancing  the  budg- 
et, but  at  least  we  know  that  in  playing 
this  political  game  we  have  not  given 
way  to  all  of  our  principles,  because  we 
are  protecting  those  people  who  unfortu- 
nately cannot  politically  protect  them- 
selves as  well  as  we  seem  to  be  able  to  do. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sat  for  some 
time  to  listen  to  this  debate  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest.  It  is  clear  that  those  who 
are  supporting  the  amendment  feel  that 
defense  is  something  that  we  have  too 
much  of.  that  it  really  is  not  necessary, 
and  that  we  can  easily  dispense  with  it  in 
order  to  achieve  some  of  the  additional 
social  programs  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  been  referring  to,  as  well 
as  his  eloquent  supporters. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  before  we  let 
that  point  of  view  permeate  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  it  might  be  well  to  read 
to  my  colleagues  a  very  wise  piece  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  just 
this  morning  by  the  editor  of  the  Com- 
mentary Magazine,  Norman  Podhoretz. 
This  is  what  Mr.  Podhoretz  has  to  say: 

Military  power,  we  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again.  Is  obsolete  in  an  Interdependent 
world.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union,  and  many  other 
nations  too  (Vietnam  and  Cuba,  to  name 
only  two),  are  finding  uses  enough  for  this 
■oljsolete"  Instrument  of  International  con- 
flict, while  we  for  our  part  are  humiliated  In 
spirit  and  menaced  by  a  threat  to  the  most 
vital  of  all  our  economic  Interests 

To  face  these  facts — to  absorb  them,  to 
think  about  their  Implications — leads  Inex- 
orably to  the  conclusion  that  the  ITnlted 
States  Is  doomed  unless  we  undertake  a  mas- 
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sive  progrmm  to  restore  our  military  capabil- 
ities aU  across  the  board.  Those  who  oppose 


spending.  As  a  result  we  are  well  behind     the  misery,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  home 
the  Russians  today.  If  that  is  the  way  we     carrying    the    burden    of    being    a    big 
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this  absurd  macho  contest  around  the 
world  will  only  bring  a  nuclear  holo- 


pervasive  in  this  body  and  at  this  point 
pervasive  in  the  country. 


TTn..,»...»  — 


into  a  colloquy  suggesting  that  at  this 
point  the  Democratic  Party  is  having  a 
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sive  program  to  restore  our  military  capabil- 
ities all  across  the  board.  Those  who  oppose 
such  an  effort  naturally  prefer  to  dwell  on 
other  things.  And  as  they  arfoie  about  the 
War  Powers  Act  and  deplore  the  president  s 
refusal  to  seek  the  permission  of  the  aennan.s 
and  the  French  before  trying  to  rescue  our 
hostages,  the  time  we  still  have  left  to 
profit  from  the  true  lesson  of  Tran — and  of 
Afghanistan  before  It — slips  relentlessly  by. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  I  think  are  very 
profound  words  that  ouarht  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House,  and  they  ouRht  par- 
ticularly to  be  considered  when  we  get  to 
the  Oramm-Holt  substitute  which  rep- 
resents a  reasoned  and  responsible  effort 
to  restore  these  military  capabilities  of 
ours  which  are  being  lost,  as  Mr  Pod- 
horet7  has  said  and  which  are  relegating 
the  United  States  to  a  second-cltiss 
power,  and  on  which  we  are  going  to  have 
to  act  and  act  qulcldy  if  America  is  to  be 
restored  to  the  kind  of  world  power  that 
we  hope  and  suppose  it  to  be. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  record  clear 
that  no  one  is  opposing  a  strong  Amer- 
ica. The  question  is  whether  we  provide  a 
sufBclent  amount  of  money.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  comment  on  funds  in 
excess  of  $100  billion — $100  billion — that 
have  gone  to  the  military  not  yet  obli- 
gated to  any  program,  and  not  yet  ex- 
pended for  any  program.  One  hundred 
billion  dollars.  Does  that  not  represent  a 
commitment' 

Mr  STRATTON  The  gentleman  is 
just  playing  with  numbers.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  build  a  carrier  in  1  year.  The  un- 
expended fimds  that  he  refers  to  have 
been  appropriated  for  programs  that  may 
take  2  or  3  or  4  or  5  years.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  this  Idnd  of  a  game  is  played 
every  year,  but  it  does  not  mean  a  single 
thing.  The  money  he  refers  to  is  funny 
money. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinofs.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  not  playing 
any  games,  and  I  certainly  want  to  know 
what  has  happened  to  all  of  the  money 
that  we  have  been  sending  to  the  military 
all  of  this  time.  I  have  been  here  7  years, 
and  every  time  there  is  a  militarv  budget 
issue  on  the  floor,  it  passes  this  House  of 
Representatives.  If  we  do  not  have  mili- 
tary capability,  why  do  we  not  have  it? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentlewoman  is 
well  aware  that  up  until  the  last  year  or 
so  every  military  request  that  came  to 
this  House  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  or  from  the  Pentaeon  has  been 
cut  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  cut  particularly  in  operation 
and  maintenance  funds,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  some  of  our  weapons 
today  are  not  up  to  snuff.  But  the  most 
important  thing,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
woman, is  about  the  size  of  our  military 
power  is  how  It  compares  with  the  size 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have 
been  spending  50  percent  more  every 
year   for   defense   than   we   have   been 


spending.  As  a  result  we  are  well  behind 
the  Russians  today.  If  that  is  the  way  we 
are  going  to  continue,  we  are  going  to  be 
in  deep  and  serious  trouble. 

Mr  DELLUMS.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mitchell  amendment  as  perhaps  the  most 
rational  of  all  the  amendments  that  have 
been  placed  before  us  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  it  goes  the  distance  that  I  think  it 
ought  to  go  to  make  the  human  state- 
ment that  needs  to  be  made  as  we  enter 
the  decade  of  the  1980's  I  would  echo 
the  sentiments  of  all  the  statements 
made  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  preceded  me  in  the  well,  who  spoke 
eloquently  with  respect  to  this  amend- 
ment, who  spoke  eloquently  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  whole  concept  embraced  in 
the  budget  reported  to  the  floor.  But  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  repeat  those  com- 
ments but  try  to  make  three  statements 
that  have  not  been  made  here. 

A  few  moments  ago  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  sitting  in  the  gallery, 
scores  of  them  When  I  looked  around 
everywhere  In  the  gaUery  where  young 
people  sat  I  noted  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  them  were  sound  asleep. 
That  to  me  makes  more  than  a  symbolic 
statement  It  speaks  to  the  reality  of 
what  is  going  on  down  here.  These  are 
young,  energetic  children  who  obviously 
were  not  tired  but  bored  to  death  at 
hearing  people  over  30  not  addressing 
their  reality  and  their  misery  and  their 
future.  I  cite  a  case  in  pKDint.  A  few  days 
ago  a  report  came  out  that  indicated  that 
in  this  country  17  million — not  17,000 
but  17  million — children  live  in  de- 
bilitating poverty  in  this  country — 17 
million.  Not  one  time  have  I  heard  my 
colleagues  advocating  cutting  the  budget 
address  the  reality  that  17  million  of 
our  little  human  beings  live  in  debilitat- 
ing poverty  This  budget  does  not  address 
that  reality  The  same  day  that  report 
came  out.  another  report  indicated  that 
the  number  of  young  GIs — not  the  ad- 
mirals and  the  generals  but  the  privates 
and  the  Pfcs — a  substantial  number  of 
our  young  GI's  are  depending  on  welfare 
and  food  stamps  t)ecause  they  cannot 
sustain  themselves  in  the  American  mili- 
tary. 
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We  are  prepared  to  ask  young  people 
to  serve,  and  last  week  we  even  voted  to 
put  money  up  to  register  them  for  the 
draft.  So  I  do  not  blame  these  young  peo- 
ple for  falling  asleep,  looking  at  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Congress.  All  we  are  Inter- 
ested in  doing  is  making  them  cannon 
fodder  for  some  military  folly  and  we  are 
not  even  prepared  to  take  care  of  them 
adequately  when  we  do  that.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  even  interested  in  those  who 
are  not  in  the  military,  if  17  million  of 
them  could  live  in  excruciating  poverty 
and  we  are  prepared  to  do  nothing  about 
it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  to 
search  our  hearts  and  minds  and  our 
souls  to  determine  why  it  is  we  find  our- 
selves at  this  place  engaged  in  expedi- 
ent politics — in  cynical  politics.  We  have 
all  heard  the  rumors  here.  Many  of  our 
colleagues  have  said.  "We  know  balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  not  going  to  deal  with 


the  misery,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go  home 
carrying  the  burden  of  being  a  big 
spender  so  at  least  give  me  a  vote  so  I 
can  go  home  and  say  'I  voted  for  a 
balanced  budget.' " 

Mr.  Chairman,  intellectually,  emo- 
tionally and  snirltu«tllv  we  know  that 
this  is  a  big  incredible,  cynical  game. 

Having  said  this  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  two  comments  made  by  my 
colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLE) .  A  few  moments  ago  Mr.  Con- 
able  made  two  statements.  He  spoke  to 
the  issue  of  our  military  needs  and  the 
gentleman  raised  the  important  question 
of  the  nature  of  government  in  our 
lives.  I  would  like  to  try  to  speak  to 
both  of  them  First,  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  military  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said  that  our  military  budget 
should  reflect  our  needs.  Whft  I  am  say- 
ing and  what  I  think  the  Mitchell  sub- 
stitute suggests  loudly  and  clearly  is  that 
this  militarv  budget  in  no  way  addre.s.ses 
the  national  security  needs  nor  the  vital 
interests  of  this  country.  We  are  engag- 
ing in  some  marble-counting  contest 
here:  Who  has  this  many  missiles  and 
who  has  that  many  missiles.  We  should 
never  be  attempting  to  determine  Amer- 
ica's defense  needs  on  the  basis  of  a 
straight-out  comparison  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Their  needs  are  different. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
China  on  their  border.  All  of  us  in  this 
room  ought  to  know,  if  we  do  not.  that 
for  a  number  of  years  the  Soviets  and 
the  Chinese  have  been  hostile  to  each 
other.  Canada  is  not  our  enemy.  We  do 
not  have  thousands  of  troops  along  our 
border. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ottinger  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dellums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  .seek  to  make  to  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  American  people  is  that  a 
simole  comparison  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  is  just  that,  simple 
and  simolistic  and  it  does  not  deal  with 
the  reality  of  their  needs  as  against  ours. 

To  compare  my  family's  needs  with 
the  family  needs  of  some  other  Member 
of  Congress  would  be  absurd.  I  am  mar- 
ried with  three  children.  Comparing  my 
needs  with  the  needs  of  a  bachelor  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  makes  no  sense. 
To  compare  America's  military  needs 
with  the  needs  of  the  Soviets  is  equally 
absurd.  We  must  rationalize  America's 
military  budget  on  the  basis  of  what  is 
indeed  in  our  best  interests  and  what  are 
our  vital  interests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  in  the 
1980's  if  we  care  about  those  children 
who  fall  asleep  in  the  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  17  million 
children  who  live  in  debilitating  poverty, 
that  we  would  not  be  engaging  in  the 
madness  of  heightening  the  rhetoric  of 
war  but  be  prepared  to  demonstrate  that 
America's  strength  lies  not  in  our  capac- 
ity to  wage  war  but  in  our  capacity  to 
risk  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  only  hope  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world.  To  engage  in 
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this  absurd  macho  contest  around  the 
world  will  only  bring  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. It  is  not  a  sign  of  weakness  to 
talk  about  peace  in  the  world.  America's 
greatest  strength  lies  not  in  our  capacity 
to  drop  a  nuclear  weapon.  We  have  al- 
ready engaged  in  that  insane  act  once 
in  history.  Let  that  be  the  last  time.  Our 
strength  lies  in  our  capacity  to  under- 
stand that  there  are  mechanisms  by 
which  we  can  deal  with  and  communi- 
cate with  human  beings  in  the  world. 
The  world  is  becoming  increasingly 
smaller  and  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent. Any  rational,  sane  person  taking 
a  picture  of  the  world  with  a  camera  in 
their  minds  and  their  eyes  must  begin 
to  see  that  the  world  of  the  eighties  is 
not  the  world  of  the  fifties,  and  in  the 
world  of  the  eighties  the  problems  that 
confront  humankind  are  not  military 
issues. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  made  a 
reference  to  an  insane  act  that  we  per- 
formed once. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Dropping  a  nuclear 
weapon  on  human  beings. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  just  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  insane  act  as  the  gen- 
tleman calls  it  probably  saved  millions 
of  American  lives  in  1945  and  probably 
mine  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  many  options  available  to  this 
country.  To  drop  a  weapon  killing  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  human  beings 
still  in  my  estimation  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  capability  and  I  would 
not  retreat  from  that.  We  had  the  capac- 
ity to  end  that  war  in  many  different 
ways.  We  did  not  have  to  drop  that  bomb 
on  human  beings  and  I  would  inciden- 
tally point  out  Lo  my  colleague  we  did 
not  drop  this  bomb  on  Europeans,  we 
dropped  it  on  Third  World  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
this  point:  Peace,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
mechanism  by  which  we  can  demon- 
strate and  display  our  strength  in  the 
world.  Engaging  in  nuclear  holocaust 
does  not  make  sense  to  me.  Spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  is  absurd. 
A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  traveled 
into  this  well  and  with  rather  micro- 
scopic intensity  looked  at  the  social  pro- 
grams in  this  budget,  showing  where 
we  could  cut  $1  million,  $2  million,  $18 
million  but  in  the  next  breath  would  in- 
dicate that  over  the  next  5  years  we 
ought  to  increase  the  military  budget  by 
between  4.5  and  5.5  percent.  Without 
even  stopping  to  figure  what  those  cal- 
culations really  mean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  talk  about  spending 
the  absurd  amount  of  over  $1  trillion  in 
a  5-year  period  to  me  is  rather  ludicrous. 
Most  American  people  have:  First,  no 
concept  of  the  danger  of  modem  war; 
and  second,  no  concept  of  the  economics 
of  modem  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  the  capacity 
to  educate  them  it  is  mv  honest  belief 
that  within  the  framework  of  the 
democratic  society  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  would 
reject   this   warlike   mentality   that   Is 


pervasive  in  this  body  and  at  this  point 
pervasive  in  the  country. 

However,  it  stresses  the  ignorance,  not 
the  understanding  what  is  going  on  here. 
Over  $2  trillion  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  on  some  kind  of  general  notion 
about  spending  money  on  war  when  there 
are  17  million  of  our  children  hving  in 
debilitating  poverty  and  we  are  prepared 
to  back  away  from  them  is  something 
I  find  absurd. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Con- 
able)  raised  the  question  of  the  role  of 
government  in  the  lives  of  people,  sug- 
gesting that  government  should  not  take 
care  of  all  the  needs  of  the  country.  Let 
us  for  a  moment  stipulate  that.  However, 
certainly  the  founding  persons  of  this 
country  indicated  that  one  of  the  sig- 
nificant and  important  roles  of  govern- 
ment was  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare. I  interpret  that  to  mean  that  either 
on  the  one  hand  we  directly  intervene, 
helping  human  beings  programmati- 
cally.  or  we  engage  in  establishing  poli- 
cies that  allow  our  people  to  function. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dellums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Either  we  intervene  di- 
rectly into  people's  lives  with  very  spe- 
cific programs  or  we  intervene  by  the 
establishment  of  policy  that  would  in- 
deed allow  our  people  to  function  and 
grow  and  realize  their  fullest  potential 
as  human  beings.  It  seems  to  me  that 
what  the  Mitchell  substitute  is  making  an 
effort  to  say  is  that  we  are  doing  neither, 
we  are  retreating  from  many  direct  in- 
terventions into  people's  lives  by  cutting 
programs,  by  not  initiating  new  ones. 
or  we  have  embraced  in  this  budget  a  set 
of  policies  not  calculated  to  expsmd  the 
capability  of  this  economy,  thereby  ex- 
panding the  capability  of  our  society. 
So.  even  if  one  argues  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  deal  with  all  of  the 
problems  of  people's  lives,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  wc  have  a  profound  obligation 
if  one  steps  back  and  defines  the  role 
of  government  as  the  collective  expres- 
sion of  the  peoples  will  to  do  whatever 
the  majority  of  people  decide  it  wants 
to  do. 

If  the  majority  of  the  people  decide 
they  want  to  address  the  human  misery 
of  our  country,  then  that  is  what  we 
ought  to  do.  We  do  not  have  to  do  that 
by  directly  intervening  programmatically 
across  the  board,  we  can  establish  poli- 
cies that  allow  other  instrumentalities 
and  institutions  in  our  society  to  con- 
tribute to  that  if  we  so  decide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  come  together  in  a 
society  based  upon  the  notion  of  mutual 
interdependence  and  interrelationships. 
That  is  the  only  reason  why  we  come  to- 
gether in  the  government,  that  we  can 
mutually  survive,  mutually  grow  and 
face  our  common  destinies  together  as 
human  beings.  This  budget  is  a  retreat 
from  that.  This  budget  is  a  retreat  into 
the  madness  and  into  tht  hysteria  of 
war.  It  is  a  retreat  away  from  social 
commitment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make  one  other 
point :  A  couple  of  my  colleagues  entered 


into  a  colloquy  suggesting  that  at  this 
point  the  Democratic  Party  is  having  a 
crisis. 
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I  would  Like  to  be  even  a  little  more 
specific.  I  think  that  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have,  many  of  the  pro- 
grams that  we  implemented  in  the  fifties 
and  sixties  that  we  defined  as  liberal  pro- 
grams, really  did  not  work  then  and 
many  of  us  know  that  they  do  not  work 
now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consCTit  Mr.  Dellttms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  am  prejjared  to  join 
in  with  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  cut  away  those  programs  that 
do  not  work.  It  makes  sense.  That  is  not 
simply  in  the  purview  of  the  right  wing 
or  the  conservatives  or  whatever.  It 
should  be  the  concern  of  all  of  us.  I  think 
that  there  are  some  "Uberal  programs" 
that  addressed  the  symi>toms  and  not 
the  causes. 

They  did  not  work  then  and  they  do  not 
work  now,  but  the  sad  reality  is  that  all 
we  are  doing  is  slashing  and  cutting,  and 
we  are  not  really  talking  about  making  a 
substantial  alternative  to  the  programs  so 
that  in  the  decade  of  the  1980's  we  in- 
deed Eichieve  what  we  did  not  achieve  in 
the  seventies,  the  sixties,  the  fifties,  the 
forties — I  can  only  go  back  to  1935.  my 
birth  date — which  is  the  achievement  of 
a  just  system. 

This  budget  is  balanced  on  the  backs  of 
poor  people.  Wc  all  know  that.  The  in- 
flation-fighting assumptions  in  this  pro- 
gram only  speak  to  the  bond  market,  not 
to  less  fortunate  human  beings.  Sure, 
they  will  probably  bring  down  the  in- 
terest rate,  but  not  bring  down  the  in- 
flation rate  for  starving  human  beings. 
There  are  four  causes  of  inflation  Pood, 
energy,  housing,  health  care  This  budget 
does  not  address  that.  We  all  know  that. 
These  are  sp>ecific  areas  in  our  economy 
that  need  to  be  addressed  programatical- 
ly  and  with  policy,  but  this  absurd  notion 
of  simply  balancing  the  budget  will  not 
do  it. 

The  concern  I  have  is,  what  are  the 
American  people  going  to  say  when  they 
wake  up  one  morning  and  realize  that  we 
have  balanced  the  budget  but  we  have 
not  changed  those  circumstances  but,  in 
many  cases,  we  have  rendered  those  cir- 
cumstances even  more  devastating. 

I  join  all  my  colleagues  to  cut  away  the 
waste,  corruption  and  fraud:  programs 
that  do  not  work,  but  let  us  loin  to- 
gether in  trj'ing  to  pose  an  alternative. 
That  makes  sense  The  right  wing  of  this 
country  does  have  an  alternative.  To 
those  of  us  on  the  left,  we  must  pose  an 
alternative. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
Mitchell  of  Maryland  amendment  end 
in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
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B4r.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land amendment  end  in  15  minutes. 


Jones.  N.C. 

Murtba 

Skelton 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Musio 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kastemneier 

Myers.  Ind. 

Smith.  Nebr 

Kelly 

Myers.  Pa. 

Snowe 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  tliank 
the  chairman. 


RECORDED  VOTE 
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Hansen 

Martin 

Housselot 

Harkln 

Matbis 

Roybal 

Harris 

Matsul 

Royer 

Hawkins 

Mavroules 

Rudd 

finally  got  to  me,  and  I  had  to  ask  the     teenage  boys  or   teenage  girls  on  the 

Chairman     for     recognition     or     seek    streets. 

recognition.  You  create  a  whole  generation  of  un- 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land amendment  end  In  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  <  Mr.  Giaimo  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  A  quorum  is  not  present.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXm,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which 
a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  pending  question 
following  the  quorum  call.  Members  will 
record  their  presence  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 
their  nsimes: 


[Roll  No.  2041 

Abdnor 

Chappell 

Plorio 

Addabbo 

Cheney 

Foley 

Akaka 

Chisholm 

Ford.  Mich, 

Albosta 

Clausen 

Ford.  Tenn 

Alexander 

Clay 

Porsythe 

Ambro 

Cleveland 

Fountain 

Anderson. 

Cllnser 

Powler 

Calif. 

Ooleman 

Frost 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Collins,  ni. 

Puqua 

Andrews. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Garcia 

N  Dak. 

Conable 

Gavdos 

Annunzio 

Conte 

Gephardt 

Anthony 

Conyers 

Giaimo 

Appleeate 

Corcoran 

Gllman 

Archer 

Corman 

Gingrich 

Ashbrook 

Cotter 

Ginn 

Ashley 

CouEhlln 

Gllckman 

Aspin 

Courier 

Goldwater 

Atkinson 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gonzalez 

AuCotn 

Crane.  Philip 

Goodling 

Bad  ham 

D'Amours 

Gore 

Bafalls 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gra-iison 

Baldus 

Daniel,  R.  W, 

Gramm 

Barnard 

Danielson 

Grassley 

Barnes 

Dannemeyer 

Gray 

Bauman 

Daschle 

Green 

Beard.  R  I 

Davis.  Mich. 

Grisham 

Beard.  Tenn 

de  la  Oarza 

Guarlni 

Bedell 

Derkard 

Gudger 

Beilenson 

Dellums 

Guyer 

Benlamln 

Derriclc 

Hagedom 

Bennett 

Derwlnskl 

Hall.  Ohio 

Bereuter 

Devine 

Hall.  Tex, 

Bethune 

Dickinson 

Ham\Iton 

BevUl 

Dicks 

Hammer- 

Blaggl 

DIKES 

schmldt 

BIneham 

Din^ell 

Hance 

Blanchard 

Dixon 

Hanley 

Boees 

Dodd 

Hansen 

Boland 

Donnelly 

Harkin 

BolUne 

DouBherty 

Harris 

Boner 

Downey 

Harsha 

Bonier 

Duncan.  Oreg 

Hawkins 

Bonker 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Hefner 

Bouquard 

Early 

Heftel 

Bo  wen 

Edear 

Hightower 

Brademas 

Edwards.  Ala. 

mills 

Breaux 

Erlwards.  Calif 

Hlnson 

Brlnkley 

Edwards.  Okla. 

HloUand 

Brodhead 

Emery 

Hollenbeck 

Broomfleld 

Ensiish 

Holt 

Brown.  Oallf 

Er-^ahl 

Hopkins 

Brown.  Ohio 

Erlenbom 

Howard 

Brovhlll 

Ertel 

Hubbard 

Buchanan 

Evans.  Del. 

Huckaby 

Bureener 

Evans,  Ga 

Hughes 

Burllaon 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hyde 

Burton.  John 

Pary 

Ichord 

Burton.  Phillip 

Pascell 

Ireland 

Butler 

Fazio 

Jacobs 

Byron 

Penwick 

Jeffords 

Campbell 

Perraro 

Jeffries 

Carney 

Plndley 

Jenkins 

Carr 

Plsher 

Jenrette 

Carter 

Ptthtan 

Johnson.  Calif 

Cavanaugh 

FIlppo 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Term, 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

I>agomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Lowa 

Leach.  La, 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Luneren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Min'Bh 

Nntchell.Md 

Mitchell.  N,Y, 

Moakley 

MoffeU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  N.T. 
Murphy.  Pa. 


Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind. 

isjera.  Pa. 

Natcber 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichois 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Quillen 

Raball 

Rail  shack 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selberltng 

Sen«enbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 


Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Suowe 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Solomon 

SpelLman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trtble 

Udall 

XJllman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wal  gren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitlev 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylte 

Yates 

Yatron 

Youn<?.  Alaska 

Young.  Pla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


n   1510 
The  CH.'MRMAN.  Four  hundred  and 
five   Members   have  answered   to  their 
names,   a   quorum   is   present,   and  the 
Committee   will   resume   its   business. 

PAaHAMENTABY    INQtriRT 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman  will 
state  it, 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr, 
Chairman,  so  many  Members  rushing 
in  on  the  floor  are  asking  whit  the  vote 
is  on  that  is  coming  up.  Would  the  Chair 
explain  definitively  what  we  will  be  vot- 
ing on   immediately'' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr,  Giaimo), 
has  made  a  mot'on  to  close  debate  in  15 
minutes  on  the  Mitchell  of  Marvland 
substitute.  The  vote  will  be  on  that  mo- 
tion it  a  recorded  vote  is  ordered. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  chairman. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo)  for  a 
recorded  vote.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo  persist  in  his 
demand  for  a  recorded  vote? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  will  be 
allowed  for  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  109,  noes 
310,  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2051 
AYES— 109 
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Addabbo 

Akaka 

AJbosta 

Alexander 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Barnard 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Burllson 

Conte 

Corman 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daniel  son 

Din  gel  1 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

English 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ind, 

Fary 

Fascell 

Flthlan 

Fnippo 

Florlo 


Abdnor 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn, 
Bedell 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BIneham 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bon'or 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Butler 


Foley 
Porsythe 
FYost 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gramm 
Hall,  Ohio 
Hall.  Te\ 
Hamilton 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Holland 
HUckaby 
Ireland 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Okla. 
LaFalce 
Leath.  Tex, 
Lehman 
Uoyd 
Long.  La 
Long,  Md. 
Luken 
McCormack 
Mattox 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead.  Pa 
Mottl 

Murphy,  N,Y. 
NOES— 310 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni, 

Collins,  Tex, 

Conable 

Don  vers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dixon 

Dodd 

D'lnnelly 

D'-iueherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 


Murtha 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Patterson 

Price 

Rahall 

Roberts 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Soiarz 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Taylor 

Traxler 

iniman 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

White 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Duncan.  Tenn 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla, 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Evans.  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Fazio 
F^nwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Ford,  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
F\5untaln 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
I^qua 
Garcia 
Genhardt 
Oilman 
GIn'Trtch 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlni 
Gudeer 
Guyer 
Ha'jedorn 
Hammer- 
schmldt 


Hansen 

Martin 

Biousselot 

Harkin 

Mathls 

Roybal 

Harris 

Matsul 

Royer 

Hawkins 

Mavroules 

Rudd 

Heckler 

Mazzoli 

Runnels 

Hefner 

Mica 

Satterfleld 

Heftel 

Michel 

Sawyer 

Hightower 

Mikulski 

Scheuer 

Hillls 

Miller,  Calif. 

Schroeder 

Hlnson 

Miller.  Ohio 

Schulze 

Hollenbeck 

Mlneta 

Sebellus 

Holt 

Mtnish 

Selberllng 

Hopkins 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Sensenbrenner 

Horton 

Mitchell.  N,Y. 

Shannon 

Howard 

Moakley 

Shimiway 

Hubbard 

Moffett 

Shuster 

Hughes 

Moore 

Smith.  Nebr 

Hyde 

Moorhead. 

Snowe 

Ichord 

Calif. 

Solomon 

Jacobs 

Murphy,  Pa, 

Spellman 

Jeffords 

Musto 

Spence 

Jeffries 

Myers.  Ind. 

St  Germain 

Jenrette 

Myers,  Pa. 

Stack 

Johnson,  Colo 

Natcher 

Stangeland 

Jones.  N.C. 

Neal 

Stanton 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Nolan 

Stark 

Kastenmeler 

Nowak 

Stewart 

KeUy 

O'Brien 

Stockman 

Kemp 

Oakar 

Stokes 

Klldee 

Oberstar 

Studds 

Kindness 

Obey 

Symms 

Kogovsek 

Ottlnger 

Synar 

Kostmayer 

Panetta 

Tauke 

Kramer 

Pashayan 

Thomas 

Lagomarslno 

Patten 

Thompson 

Latta 

Paul 

Trible 

Leach.  Iowa 

Pease 

Udall 

Leach,  La, 

Pepper 

Van  Deerlin 

Lederer 

Perkins 

Vander  Jagt 

Lee 

Petri 

Vento 

Lent 

Peyser 

Walgren 

Levltas 

Pickle 

Walker 

Lewis 

Porter 

Wampler 

Livingston 

Preyer 

Wavman 

Loeffler 

Prltchard 

Weaver 

Lott 

Pursell 

WeLss 

Lowry 

Quayle 

Whltehurst 

LuJan 

Quillen 

Whitley 

Lundine 

RailEback 

Whittaker 

Lungren 

Rangel 

Whitten 

McClon- 

Ratchford 

Williams,  Mont 

McCloskey 

Regula 

Williams.  Ohio 

McDade 

Reuss 

Wilson.  Bob 

McDonald 

Rhodes 

Winn 

McEwen 

Richmond 

Wolff 

McH\iph 

Rlnaldo 

Wolpe 

McKay 

Rltter 

Wydler 

McKinney 

Robinson 

Wvlle 

Madlgan 

Rodlno 

Yates 

Magulre 

Roe 

Young.  Alaska 

Markey 

Rose 

Young.  Fla. 

Marks 

Rosonthal 

Youne.  Mo, 

Marlenee 

Rostenkowski 

Zeferettl 

Marriott 

Roth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Anderson.  Ill, 

Holtzman 

.Santinl 

Brooks 

Hutto 

Vanlk 

Ooelho 

Kazen 

Wilson,  C,H. 

Davis.  S  C. 

Leland 

Dornan 

Murphy,  111. 

D  1520 

So  the  motion  was  reiected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  will  be 
in  order.  Members  will  please  take  their 
seats. 

The  Chair  has  made  it  clear  he  will  call 
names,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
the  misfortune  of  having  the  leadership 
desk  duty  here,  and  I  have  sat  now  for 
some  2' 2  hours  listening  to  proponents 
of  the  Mitchell  amendment  do  every- 
thing from  decry  our  having  dropped  an 
atomic  bomb  on  Japan  in  World  War  n. 
picking  it  out  as  a  Third  World  nation, 
as  opposed  to  Europe. 

I  have  heard  that  we  are  balancing 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor, 
and  frankly  while  I  had  no  intention  of 
addressing  this  subject  or  speaking,  it 


finally  got  to  me.  and  I  had  to  ask  the 
Chairman  for  recognition  or  seek 
recognition. 

First  of  all.  let  me  talk  about  the  some- 
what offbeat  subject  of  dropping  an 
atomic  bomb  on  Japan.  The  gentleman 
in  the  well  who  was  decrying  that  he  -.vas 
about  8  or  9  years  old  at  the  time.  I 
happen  to  have  been  right  off  the  coast 
of  Japan  with  the  Task  Force  38.  throw- 
ing in  air  strikes  and  getting  under  air 
attack  almost  every  day.  We  had  millions 
of  men  staging  or  staged  already  in 
Okinawa  in  the  operating  plans  for  the 
invasion  of  Kuyshua. 

Millions  of  Americans  would  have  died 
in  that  attack,  and  probably  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Japanese  would  have  died,  be- 
cause those  of  you  who  had  any  con- 
tact with  the  Japanese  knew  that  sur- 
render, no  matter  what,  was  not  within 
their  category  of  alternatives.  So  that 
as  to  why  we  dropped  it  on  Japan,  which 
is  hardly  now,  and  certainly  was  not 
then  either,  a  Third  World  nation,  in- 
stead of  Europe,  is  for  the  simple  fact 
that  the  war  in  Europe  had  ended  be- 
fore we  developed  the  atomic  bomb.  So 
I  just  say  I  have  kind  of  listened  to 
enough  of  that  argument. 

Now  on  the  balancing  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor,  certainly  every- 
one bleeds  for  the  unemployed,  and  cer- 
tainly there  are  many,  many  involun- 
tary- unemployed,  mostly  cyclical  or  fric- 
tional  at  the  moment,  for  whom  we  have 
substantial  benefits  already  in  place  in 
the  form  of  the  Trade  Act  and  the  unem- 
ployment and  food  stamps  and  various 
other  things. 

The  problem  is  that  instead  of  balanc- 
ing it  on  the  backs  of  the  poor,  we  have 
unbalanced  it  on  the  backs  of  the  work- 
ing men,  the  taxpayers,  that  we  have 
made  it  so  attractive  for  a  certain  ele- 
ment of  the  unemployed  to  not  work 
that  they  will  not  work;  and  they  can 
make  more  money  through  the  welfare 
payments,  the  food  stamp  benefits, 
medicaid  and  so  forth,  that  they  keep 
from  taking  reasonably  paying  or 
menial  paying  jobs;  and  they  do  not. 

I  think  what  we  have  done,  if  you 
look  at  the  budget  resolutions  that  came 
up.  we  have  not  balanced  this  even  by 
doing  any  significant  cutting. 

What  we  have  done  as  opposed  to  the 
$600  billion  revenue  we  had  estimated 
by  the  President,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  in  January,  we  I'lave 
increased  it  by  additional  taxes,  active 
and  prospective  on  the  American  tax- 
payer of  $28  billion  more.  That  L«;  where 
the  balance  came  from. 

I  just  say  that  I  have  listened  to 
enough  of  this  argument  that  we  are 
balancing  it  on  the  backs  of  the  unem- 
ployed or  the  unemployable. 

We  have,  with  our  welfare  programs 
in  my  opinion,  devastatingly  damaged 
the  people  who  they  were  designed  to 
help.  We  have  made  it  more  attractive 
not  to  work  than  to  work  in  a  menial 
job. 

When  the  head  of  the  household  is  not 
working  or  providing,  he  shoves  off.  You 
have  got  a  mother  who  cannot  control 


teenage  boys  or  teenage  girls  on  the 
streets. 

You  create  a  whole  generation  of  un- 
employables.  and  you  create  an  institu- 
tionalized poor  who  have  lost  their  up- 
ward mobility. 

If  you  had  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  as  an  urban  prosecutor,  which  I 
did,  you  will  see  this  total  institutional- 
ization, the  creation  of  unemployability 
m  generations  who  are  now  growing  up 
with  no  head  of  the  household  present 
and  no  model  to  model  on  and  get  any 
work  ethic  from. 

I  just  say,  and  I  said  I  did  not  intend 
to  make  a  speech  on  this  subject,  but  I 
have  heard  about  all  I  could  take  and 
just  felt  impelled  to  say  something  back. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

n  1530 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  want  to 
extend  two  comments  of  appreciation, 
one  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Mitchell'  for  having  offered  this 
substitute  amendment,  which  I  think 
forces  us  to  confront  the  realities  of  eco- 
nomic hfe  in  the  United  States  at  this 
time. 

The  second  expression  of  appreciation 
is  to  our  colleagues  on  the  oUier  side  of 
the  aisle  for  their  vote  to  hold  off  a  Dra- 
conian limitation  on  debate. 

It  seems  to  me,  sometimes,  as  I  listen 
to  our  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  that  his 
idea  of  the  proper  way  to  consider  adop- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution  would  be 
for  him  to  go  into  a  room  by  himself, 
decide  on  what  the  budget  ought  to  be. 
come  out  on  the  floor  and  explain  it  to 
us  and  then  have  us  vote  aye  or  nay. 

Now,  I  think  that  perhaps  the  last  vote 
demonstrates  that  the  House  is  not  quite 
ready  to  abdicate  its  role  and  ite  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  grateful  to  all  the 
Members,  but  especially  to  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who  voted 
■  no"  on  the  motion  to  limit  further  de- 
bate to  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  Members  have 
taken  exception  to  the  suggestion  that 
this  budget  is  being  balanced  on  the 
backs  of  the  poor.  Well,  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  look  at  the  various  programs  that 
are  being  cut  back  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal.  Notice  the  delay  of 
implementation  of  the  child  health  as- 
surance programs;  the  armual  instead  of 
semiannual  admstments  for  inflation  in 
food  stamp  benefits;  the  restrictive 
changes  in  public  assistance  benefit  de- 
termination; the  elimination  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  for  former  CETA  em- 
ployment; the  tightened  eligibility  for 
low-income  energy  assistance;  the  defer- 
ral of  the  program  for  welfare  reform 
and  assistance;  those  are  only  some  of 
the  programs  which  were  intended  to 
benefit  the  neediest  and  the  poorest 
among  us.  Of  course,  the  irony  about  all 
of  that  is  that  in  that  effort  to  balance 
the  budget  through  these  measures  we 
are  guaranteeing  that  the  budget  itself 
cannot  possibly  be  balanced.  For  while 
these  cuts  totaling  some  $13  billion  are 
being  offered  in  order  to  reduce  inflation, 
we  have  been  told  by  the  Congressional 
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Budget  OfiQce  that  their  actual  impact 
will  be  to  reduce  inflation  by  less  than 


that  rather  than  defer  child  health  as- 
sistance programs  on  the  ground  that 


in  regards  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  his 
statement,  I  will  not  object;  but  I  am 
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I  want  to  armoimce  that  I  will  vote 
"present"  on  the  Mitchell  amendment 


ican  public  and  business  community  that 
we    are    serious    in    our    fight    against 


the  budget.  We  have  looked  at  it  almost 
every  day  since  January  I  would  sussejiV 
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Budget  0£Bce  that  their  actual  Impact 
will  be  to  reduce  inflation  by  less  than 
two-tenths  of  1  percent.  The  real  name 
plan  of  the  administration  to  fight  infla- 
tion is  to  create  a  recession.  If  we  caused 
the  loss  of  jobs  of  perhaps  10  or  12  mil- 
lion Americans,  we  might  perhaps  bring 
the  inflation  rate  down;  but  we  should 
be  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  C'ongre.«;- 
sional  Budget  OfBce  has  pointed  out  that 
every  1 -percent  increase  in  unemploy- 
ment, wUl  create  an  additional  cost  to 
the  Federal  budget  of  $25  billion  for 
welfare  costs,  food  stamps,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  similar  expenditures. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  the  unemployment  rates  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion itself  will  go  up  by  2  percent.  That 
means  an  additional  $50  biUion  that  are 
built  in  to  the  cost  of  this  budget,  and 
that  is  the  amount  by  which  this  budget 
is  going  to  be  unbalanced. 

What  do  we  do  to  deal  with  those  ad- 
ditional millions  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans? The  budget  resolution  says  that 
we  are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  very 
employment  programs,  which  would 
provide  jobs  for  them.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense,  because  either  we  provide 
jobs  and  training  for  people  or  we  put 
them  on  the  welfare  rolls.  Ether  way.  we 
will  add  to  the  cost  of  the  Federal 
budget.  If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
our  fellow  Americans,  then  we  ought  to 
be  providing  them  with  jobs  and  train- 
ing, rather  than  forcing  them  onto  the 
welfare  rolls. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to  j^eld 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

»4r.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks  and  join 
with  him  in  the  commendable  effort  of 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MiTCTreLL)  and  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  support  his  important  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  His 
support  is  very  important. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  make  just 
one  or  two  brief  comments  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Mitehell  proposal ;  that  is.  to 
continue  a  balanced  budget  approach, 
but  instead  of  taking  it  out  on  the  poor, 
to  cut  some  of  the  excess  expenditures 
in  the  defense  portion  of  this  budget. 

We  have  been  witnessing  via  the  pub- 
lic press  and  media  a  very  profound  de- 
bate in  the  very  States  where  the  M-X 
missile  orogram  is  supposed  to  be  insti- 
tuted. The  Governors  and  the  peoples  of 
the  States  affected  have  said  clearly  and 
unequivocally  that  they  do  not  want 
those  programs,  those  trenches,  those 
missiles  on  subway  cars  to  be  running 
through  their  territory. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Madoli)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr  Weiss)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weis.s 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  in 
this  current  budget  proposal  before  us 
a  union  and  a  half  dollars  in  outlays  for 
the  MX  program.  Now,  It  seems  to  me 


that  rather  than  defer  child  health  as- 
sistance programs  on  the  groimd  that 
we  cannot  afford  them,  certainly  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  defer  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  in  the  MX  program  where 
we  know  that  there  is  no  likelihood  at 
aU  that  that  billion  and  a  half  dollars 
could  be  spent  in  this  coming  fiscal  year. 
if  at  any  time  at  all. 

I  also  want  to  comment  on  the  sensi- 
tive issue  which  has  been  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dei.- 
LtTMS) ,  which  apparently  has  struck  some 
negative  responsive  chords  on  the  part  of 
.some  Members.  In  the  course  of  his  state- 
ment he  attempted  to  demonstrate  what 
happens  to  us  as  a  society  and  as  a  na- 
tion, when  we  become  callous  as  to  where 
a  nuclear  armaments  race  can  lead  us. 
He  used  as  an  example  our  dropping  of 
an  atomic  bomb  in  1945  on  Hiroshima. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan took  offense  at  that,  as  did  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, because  they  said  that  dropping 
those  bombs  was  necessary  to  save  Amer- 
ican lives  and  Japanese  lives. 

I  think  that  the  point  that  must  be 
made  and  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia was  trying  to  make  is  that  we 
could  have  demonstrated  the  awesome 
power  of  this  new  weapon  without  drop- 
ping It  on  a  civilian  popxiJation  center. 
The  Japanese  would  have  been  bright 
enough  to  get  the  point  if  we  dropped  it 
as  a  demonstration  on  some  uninhabi- 
tated  area. 

I  had  occasion.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  visit 
Hiroshima  in  the  summer  of  1947:  while 
serving  with  the  Army.  In  1947.  Hiro- 
shima was  absolute  rubble,  interspersed 
with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  cy- 
lindrical pieces  of  pastel  colored  paper, 
each  of  which  denoted  where  It  was 
known  that  a  Japanese  man,  woman  or 
child  had  been  killed.  It  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  fact  that  at  least  100,000  Jap- 
anese civilians  lost  their  lives  by  the 
dropping  of  that  one  bomb  and  the  esti- 
mates go  perhaps  as  high  as  200.000.  I 
had  occasion  last  year  to  visit  Hiroshima 
again.  Hiroshima  has  been  rebuilt  and  it 
is  today  a  very  modem  city.  But  the  peo- 
ple of  that  city.  I  think,  understandably, 
still  live  their  lives  looking  backwards  to 
that  day  of  destruction  in  August  1945. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  was  saying  is  that 
in  the  midst  of  the  armament  race  that 
we  are  in,  this  nuclear  arms  race,  that 
we  also  ought  to  be  looking  backwards 
and  that  we  ought  to  take  heed  as  to 
where  we  might  be  heading  in  the  course 
of  trying  constantly  to  outdo  some  other 
nation  in  the  pursuit  of  military  superi- 
ority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temoore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Weiss  >  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  obiect  to  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
because  I  am  going  to  try  to  be  a  little 
more  gentlemanly  than  I  think  he  was 


in  regards  to  me  at  the  beginning  of  his 
statement.  I  will  not  object;  but  I  am 
going  to  announce  that  from  here  on 
out  I  tliink  I  am  going  to  object  to  addi- 
tions to  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  While  I  regret  the  fact, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  took  exception  to  some  of  my 
comments  I  did  not  mean  to  be  ungen- 
tlemanly  toward  him.  I  simply  wanted 
to  indicate  where  his  request  seem  to  be 
leading  us. 

I  must  point  out  that  at  this  late  hour, 
when  we  have  had  some  2 '/a  days  of 
debate,  to  suddenly  take  the  position  that 
no  longer  will  he  agree  to  requests  for 
extensions  to  5-minute  statements,  I 
think  also  raises  some  questions  as  to 
the  democratic  nature  of  the  process  that 
we  are  engaged  in.  I  hope  that  the  gen- 
tleman would  rethink  his  position. 
n   1540 

To  conclude  the  substantive  part  of 
my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  if  we  really  want  to  be  a  society 
that  cares  for  its  survival,  both  domes- 
tically and  internationally,  then  we 
ought  to  take  heed  of  the  pain  which 
this  budget  will  cause  milhons  upon  mil- 
hons  of  Americans  who  are  less  able  to 
fight  back— the  children,  the  poor,  our 
senior  citizens.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  take  the  occasion  to  look  very  care- 
fully at  our  defense  budget,  as  the  Mit- 
chell substitute  proposes,  so  that  we  can 
lessen  the  pain,  by  taking  some  of  the 
excess  expenditures  out  of  the  military 
budget  and  transferring  those  funds  to 
meet  our  human  needs. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
a  chance  to  talk  on  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment. I  was  glad  to  join  my  more  inde- 
pendent colleagues  on  the  E>emocratic 
side  in  rejecting  an  effort  to  choke  off 
debate. 

We  face  today  two  equally  important 
concerns  for  our  citizens:  The  concern 
first  of  defending  our  citizens,  as  was 
pointed  out  eariier  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton*  ;  and  the 
concern,  .second,  to  provide  our  citizens 
with  decent  homes,  decent  jobs,  decent 
neighborhoods,  which  is  the  complete 
intent  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MrrcHELL) . 

The  truth  is  we  need  more  of  both 
defense  and  of  jobs,  of  arms  and  of 
homes.  It  is  a  comment  on  the  manage- 
ment of  this  economy  by  the  current 
leadership  that  we  face  a  collaose  in 
homes,  a  collapse  in  jobs,  and  a  collapse 
in  our  ability  to  sustain  our  national  de- 
fense. 

I  reject  the  strategy  of  deliberately 
designing  recessions,  of  deliberately 
fashioning  defense  budgets  that  are  in- 
adequate, of  fashioning  governing  pro- 
grams that  do  not  deliver  the  services, 
and  yet  cost  both  the  taxpayer  and  the 
constituent. 
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The  calamity  that  awaits  the  national  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  cuts  would  be  hard  pressed  to  point  to 
economy,  as  we  enter  upon  yet  another  the  fact  that  this  morning  the  leading  any  other  area  of  the  budget  that  over 
recession,   is   already   imfolding   in  my     indicators  were  published,  and  they  took     2  years  has  had  an  8-  or  9-percent  gain 
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I  want  to  announce  that  I  will  vote 
"present"  on  the  Mitchell  amendment 
specifically  to  say  that  while  I  disagree 
with  certain  policies  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland.  I  agree  entirely  with  the 
thrust  of  his  argument  that  we  do  face 
a  crisis  in  large  parts  of  American  so- 
ciety, that  we  do  face  citizens  who  will 
feel  betrayed  and  left  behind  by  their 
Government,  and  that  it  is  time  that  we 
stop  being  trapped  in  the  policies  of  the 
past,  the  argxmients  of  the  past.  It  is 
time  we  faced  the  realities  of  the  present 
and  we  begin  shaping  the  policies  of  the 
future.  I  believe  we  have  to  signal  that  we 
do  care  about  jobs,  about  housing,  about 
hope  for  our  children.  It  is  time  for  a 
new  generation  to  reject  the  maneuvers 
of  the  traditional  leadership  and  open  a 
new  dialog  of  hope  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  know  the  gentleman  dis- 
agrees with  portions  of  my  amendment, 
but  a  very  interesting  development  oc- 
curring in  this  House  in  which  Members 
on  that  side  and  Members  on  this  side 
are  gradually  moving  toward  some  kind 
of  an  understanding,  out  of  which  I  hope 
we  will  begin  to  solve  the  problems  of 
people.  That  is  the  encouraging  part 
about  the  debate  and  the  statement  the 
gentleman  has  made,  and  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement.  I  think  it  is 
time  to  make  some  alliances  now 

Mr.  GINGRICIH.  Let  me  say  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  what  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  has  said.  I  think  it  was  a  com- 
mentary on  the  mood  of  this  House  that 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  just 
a  few  moments  ago  rose  to  reject  the 
leadership's  effort  to  cut  off  debate  by  a 
3-to-l  margin.  There  is  a  clear  desire, 
I  think,  and  wo  are  still  learning,  and  we 
are  inarticulate,  and  we  are  not  certain 
how  to  do  it  yet,  but  there  is  a  desire  on 
both  sides,  right  and  left,  to  get  rid  of 
the  shibboleths  of  the  center  to  get  rid 
of  assumptions  about  how  we  have  to  do 
things,  and  to  try  from  a  new  angle  and 
a  new  approach  to  fashion  a  majority 
that  really  cares  about  solving  our  prob- 
lems instead  of  just  talking  about  them. 
I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity 
my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side 
have  given  to  me  to  speak  by  joining 
with  the  Republicans  in  rejecting  an  ef- 
fort to  choke  off  debate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Cahfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  favor  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  for  the 
substitute  amendment  introduced  by 
my  colleague  from  Maryland.  Also  I 
would  like  to  thank  Mr.  Mitchell  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
desires  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  this  time  of  budget 
austerity. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  in  this  Cham- 
ber are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  balancing 
the  budget.  I  think  we  recognize  its 
necessity  both  in  terms  of  fiscal  policy. 
and  also,  perhaps  more  importantly,  as 
a  means  of  sending  a  signal  to  the  Amer- 


ican public  and  business  community  that 
we  are  serious  in  our  fight  against 
inflation. 

Our  differences  in  opinion  are  cen- 
tered on  where  to  make  cuts.  I  would 
argue  tliat  Mr.  Mitchell  has  presented 
us  with  the  most  viable  means  of  making 
the  necessary  cuts  while  still  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  After 
all.  the  recent  preoccupation  with  bal- 
ancing the  budget  stems  from  its  impor- 
tance in  fighting  inflation.  And  what  is 
the  most  inflationary  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget?  Clearly,  it  is  mihtary  ex- 
penditures. Yet.  we  vote  to  increase  the 
portion  of  the  budget  for  militarj-  hard- 
ware. The  logic  here  escapes  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  it  is  time  to 
cliallenge  this  new  gospel  that  all  mih- 
tary spending  increases  are  good.  What 
IS  needed  is  not  increased  expenditures 
but  rather  major  changes  in  thinking 
and  military  planning. 

In  the  New  Republic  of  April  26,  1980, 
Steven  L.  Canby,  a  Washington  mihtary 
analyst,  points  out; 

More  defense  spending  will  only  serve  to 
ease  immediate  pressures,  allow  continuation 
of  outmoded  practices,  and  divert  attention 
from  a  necessary  reappraisal  of  the  status 
quo. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Canby's  assessment. 
Our  mihtary  planners  are  too  reliant  on 
high  technology  weapons  systems,  which 
require  large  support  systems  to  back 
them  up.  This  is  a  system  geared  to  slow- 
paced  warfare,  not  the  type  of  high- 
tempo  conflicts  which  are  much  more 
likely  in  today's  world.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, although  NATO  in  1978  outspent  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  by  $20  billion,  the 
results  are  numerically  inferior  combat 
forces.  Clearly,  then,  the  need  is  not  to 
continue  to  increase  military  expendi- 
tures, but  to  rethink  out  defense  strat- 
egies and  to  get  the  most  effective  use  of 
our  military  dollar. 

The  amendment  offered  today  by  Mr. 
Mitchell  recognizes  this  reality.  Fur- 
ther, it  attempts  to  lower  the  impact  of 
our  fiscal  restraint  on  the  poor  and  im- 
employed  in  our  country.  This  is  partic- 
ularly essential  when  we  consider  that 
the  only  other  tool  in  our  inflation  fight, 
the  Federal  Reserve's  policy  of  main- 
taining exorbitant  interest  rates,  also 
penalizes  the  same  groups  which  are  the 
target  of  the  original  budget  resolution. 
I  know  it  will  take  strong  action  to  bring 
down  the  inflation  rate,  but  let  us  at  least 
share  the  burden,  rather  than  placing  it 
on  those  who  can  least  afford  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  amendment  provides  us 
with  a  means  to  achieve  fiscal  restraint, 
and  send  the  projjer  message  to  the  Na- 
tion, without  jeopardizing  the  welfare  of 
our  needy  Americans.  It  shows  short- 
term  restraint  while  maintaining  a  long- 
term  perspective  of  the  needs  of  our 
country.  To  me,  it  is  the  best  proposal 
available. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWAFIDS  of  CaUfomia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
for  yielding  on  this  point.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  simply  this,  that  your 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  looked  at 


the  budget.  We  have  looked  at  it  almost 
every  day  since  January.  I  would  sxiggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  with  the  careful 
and  hard  work  that  has  gone  on  in  that 
budget  process  in  the  authorizing  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  that  if  we  look 
at  it  again  and  we  rethink  it.  the  gentle- 
man's aims,  whatever  they  are,  might  not 
be  satisfied  because  every  time  we  do 
scrutinize  that  budget,  we  come  to  the 
realization  that  there  is  more  that  is 
drastically  needed  for  the  defense  of  our 
Nation.  So  if  we  keep  looking  at  it,  we  are 
going  to  keep  raising  it.  And  properly  so 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Because  it  is  proper  for 
the  defense  of  our  country. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Califomia.  I  appre- 
ciate the  fact  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fomia points  out,  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  is  willing  to  take  a  good, 
hard  look  at  the  military  budget  in  the 
sense  and  m  the  area  I  suggest.  We,  the 
NATO  nations  and  the  United  States, 
spend  more  money  in  the  defense  of 
Eastern  Europe  than  the  Soviets  do  'Why 
then  do  they  have  three  times  as  many 
tanks  and  twice  as  many  ships?  Someday 
I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia  and  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee would  answer  that  question.  I 
would  like  to  know. 

n   1550 
Mr  CONYERS  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
served  several  important  purposes,  the 
major  one  of  which  was  to  develop  a  de- 
bate that  I  think  will  probably  be  as  im- 
portant as  any  around  this  first  budget 
resolution.  Within  the  Mitehell  amend- 
ment two  overriding  issues  are  addressed. 
In  restoring  cuts  in  domestic  programs,  it 
seeks  to  forestall  the  effects  of  the 
House  budget  resolution,  which  will 
further  aggravate  the  impact  of  the 
1980  recession  on  the  cities,  the  millions 
of  present  and  future  unemployed  citi- 
zens, and  those  disadvantaged  persons 
and  distressed  commimities  whose  very 
income  for  survival  will  be  wiped  out  by 
the  combination  of  the  recessicm  itself 
and  the  cuts  in  the  domestic  programs 
called  for  in  this  House  resolution.  It  is 
important  that  this  issue  be  addressed 
squarely  today,  and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  majority  of  Members 
in  this  body  determined  that  we  needed 
the  time  appropriate  to  do  so 

In  addition,  this  amendment  also  ad- 
dresses the  gross  distortion  in  the  budg- 
et's priorities  that  permits  an  increase 
in  the  defense  budget  at  the  expense  of 
domestic  programs  that  alone  offer  some 
hope  to  citizens  in  their  daily  lives.  My 
colleague  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
was  making  one  vital  point.  That  is 
that  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  de- 
fense has  no  necessary  relationship  to 
national  security.  Spending  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent  in  real  dc^lar  terms  on 
the  defense  budget  does  not  mean  that 
we  will  he  5  percent  stronger,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  logic  is  open  for 
very  careful  consideration. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stop  talking  non- 
sense to  the  American  people.  Let  us 
start  talking  some  sense  to  them.  Let  us 


much  for  the  least  of  these,  the  little 
ones  in  this  country. 

Mr.    Chairman,    it    was   a    Methodist 


ing  in  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985  will 
amount  to  $1  triUion  The  E>SO  report 
compares  recommendations  for  budget 
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The  calamity  that  awaits  the  national 
economy,  as  we  enter  upon  yet  another 
recession,  is  already  imfolding  in  my 
city  and  State.  We  are  reeling  in  Detroit 
under  the  twin  impact  of  stagnating  in- 
flation and  runaway  unemployment,  an 
unemployment  rate  of  14  percent  in  the 
city,  more  than  twice  the  national  rate; 
a  city  with  a  deficit  of  $60  million,  even 
though  drastic  cuts  in  programs  and 
personnel  are  already  in  effect:  23  per- 
cent of  the  adult  black  labor  force  con- 
tinue jobless;  50  percent  of  the  teen- 
agers and  60  percent  of  the  black  teen- 
agers are  unemployed.  Michigan  has 
already  the  largest  caseload  for  public 
assistance  of  any  State  in  the  Nation; 
more  than  one-quarter  of  the  Detroit 
citizenry  now  receive  some  form  of  di- 
rect public  assistance.  The  Detroit  in- 
dustrial base  continues  to  erode  as  a 
result  of  plant  closings  and  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  auto  industry.  De- 
troit and  Michigan  have  already 
reached  a  situation  comparable  to  the 
worst  years  of  the  last  recession,  and 
now  we  are  debating  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  will  certainly  contribute  to 
the  spread  of  the  conditions  that  now 
plague  Detroit  and  Michigan  to  every 
other  urban  center  in  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  that  we  regain 
our  sense  of  decency  and  prudence  and 
support  the  Mitchell  amendment,  which 
will  at  least  provide  the  cities  and  the 
most  vulnerable  citizens  within  them 
some  defense  agamst  a  recession.  The 
time  has  come  that  the  hypocrisy  of 
more  money  for  the  military  and  sys- 
tematic reductions  in  almost  every  do- 
mestic program  be  turned  back.  The 
citizens  of  this  country  are  not  sleeping 
as  this  debate  goes  on.  They  are  aware  of 
what  is  happening.  I  say  to  the  majority 
party  and  its  leadership,  please,  let  us 
not  debate  Hoover  economics  as  the  ma- 
jority party  position.  There  is  a  "no  win" 
in  what  we  are  doing.  We  already  have 
suspended  Humphery-Hawkins  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  now  predicting  freely  that 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  so  we  are  now  at  our 
wits'  end.  I  urge  the  Members  to  join  in 
the  support  of  the  Mitchell  amendment 
to  the  first  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  listened  to 
this  debate.  I  have  increasingly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  author  of  this 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  right  after  all 
although  possibly  for  some  of  the  wrong 
reasons.  But  I  think  he  is  essentially  cor- 
rect when  he  says  the  majority  resolu- 
tion on  the  floor  before  us  is  a  phony 
balanced  budget  and  that  it  will  be  a 
disaster,  an  economic  disaster  for  this 
country  and.  I  would  only  add,  for  not 
only  the  cities  and  the  officially  poor  who 
are  receiving  assistance  payments  or 
other  support  from  the  Government,  or 
a  Government  job.  but  for  all  of  the 
people,  all  of  the  American  people  as  we 
look  ahead  to  the  next  10  or  15  or  18 
months  and  see  what  is  in  store  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  policv  and  the  like  policies 
that  have  preceded  It. 

If  we  need  any  evidence  of  that,  I 


would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  this  morning  the  leading 
indicators  were  published,  and  they  took 
the  second  largest  plimge  in  history,  2.6 
percent,  sind  that  indicates  that  the  com- 
ing recession  will  be  far  more  severe,  and 
the  amount  of  hardships  and  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  will  be  far  worse 
than  was  even  imagined  or  forecast  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  I  have  in 
my  hands  before  me  the  latest  forecast 
for  the  next  six  quarters  from  Data  Re- 
sources. Inc..  one  of  the  leading  econo- 
metric firms  in  the  country  and  a  firm 
we  all  use  as  we  try  to  project  the  impact 
of  fiscal  policy.  If  we  look  at  that,  what 
do  we  see?  We  see  them  now  forecast- 
ing— and  this  is  the  latest  forecast — a 
7.8-percent  unemployment  rate  by 
November  of  this  year  and  over  9  percent 
by  late  spring  of  1981.  That  is  the  kind  of 
policy  that  we  have  before  us.  or  that  is 
the  conseauence  of  the  policy  that  we 
have  had  in  the  past  and  the  one  that  is 
embodied  in  this  budget. 

I  will  also  have  to  say.  though,  to  the 
author  of  this  amendment  and  those 
who  have  supported  it.  that  I  do  not 
think  they  prove  the  pronosition  that 
this  resolution  balances  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor  people  simoly  by 
listing  those  programs,  food  stamps  or 
welfare  numbers,  or  CHAPS,  or  some  of 
the  others  that  are  going  to  be  cut.  be- 
cause as  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  for  instance,  list  off  those  pro- 
grams that  were  cut  by  the  committee.  I 
was  reminded  of  that  old  saw  about 
whether  the  gas  tank  is  half  empty  or 
half  full. 

It  seems  to  me.  at  least  to  be  correct  in 
this  debate  and  to  get  things  in  perspec- 
tive, we  should  look  not  only  at  the  $14 
b'll'on  the  committee  cut.  but  we  ought 
to  ask  what  remains  in  that  budget,  that 
$612  billion,  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
domestically  and  defensewise  next  year, 
and  we  at  least  ought  to  remind  ourselves 
that  despite  some  of  the  cuts  that  were 
made,  or  the  deferrals  of  some  of  the 
programs  that  were  mentioned,  there  is 
still  in  this  budget  for  next  year  $335  bil- 
lion for  human  resources  programs.  And 
I  am  talking  about  income  transfers  and 
assistance  payments,  health  and  educa- 
tion, and  lobs  and  manpower,  and  social 
services.  That  excludes  all  of  the  items 
like  highways  and  sewers  and  energy 
projects  and  farm  subsidies,  the  hard 
items  in  the  budget. 

There  is  $335  billion  in  this  budget, 
even  with  the  cuts  for  human  resource* 
and  suDport  orograms  for  the  cities  and 
the  noor.  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
overlook  that.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
should  minimize  the  effort  that  is  being 
made. 

We  should  also  realize  that  that  repre- 
sents an  $80  billion  increase  over  the 
outlay  level  for  the  same  human  re- 
sources programs  from  1979.  $80  billion 
over  2  years  from  the  budget  that  we 
just  closed  the  books  on  7  months  ago. 
last  October.  That  is  a  30-percent  gain 
in  outlavs.  and  even  if  we  assume  that 
the  inflation  rate  will  be  10  or  11  percent, 
still  there  is  a  maior  real  gain  in  these 
programs  of  8  or  9  percent,  and  I  think 
some  of  those  who  are  objecting  to  the 


cuts  would  be  hard  pressed  to  point  to 
any  other  area  of  the  budget  that  over 
2  years  has  had  an  8-  or  9-percent  gain 
in  real  terms  beyond  inflation — certainly 
not  defense,  certainly  not  energy,  and 
certainly  not  agriculture.  I  think  they 
would  be  even  harder  pressed  to  find  any 
area  in  the  private  sector,  wage  and  sal- 
ary earners,  small  businessmen,  or  big 
businesses,  that  have  had  those  kinds  of 
income  gains  over  the  last  2  years. 

Let  me  return  to  the  original  point. 
I  think  that  this  amendment  at  least 
raises  the  question  that  this  House  ought 
to  consider,  and  that  is  by  simply  driving 
the  economy  deeper  into  stagflation, 
maintaining  the  high  inflation  rates 
that  we  have  today,  and  causing  the 
economy  to  collapse  into  a  deepening  re- 
cession, laying  people  off,  we  are  certain- 
ly not  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  this 
country,  and  we  are  going  to  cause  the 
kind  of  unnecessary  debate  that  we  have 
had  here  today  about  defense  versus  hu- 
man needs,  about  guns  versus  butter, 
about  poor  people  versus  admirals.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  coimtry  has 
got  enough  resources  in  our  hundred 
million  labor  force,  in  our  industry'  and 
our  technology — to  do  both — but  we  will 
achieve  neither  with  the  kind  of  high- 
spending,  high  tax  policy  represented  by 
the  majority  budget  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
□  1600 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my 
21  years  as  a  minister  and  more  than  10 
years  now  as  a  formal  politician,  I  have 
learned  that  if  you  want  to  turn  people 
on,  talk  nonsense.  If  you  want  to  turn 
people  off,  talk  sense.  I  have  come  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Members  of  this  Congress  to 
stop  turning  the  American  people  on 
with  a  lot  of  nonsense.  I  come  to  appeal 
to  this  body  to  stop  telling  the  people 
that  by  cutting  this  budget  by  $20  billion 
we  are  going  to  deal  with  inflation  in  our 
Nation. 

We  all  know  if  we  cut  the  budget  by 
$25  billion  it  is  going  to  decrease  inflation 
by  at  best  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  Let  us 
tell  the  people  that.  Let  us  stop  telling 
the  American  people  that  we  can  balance 
this  budget  with  programs  that  are  going 
to  put  2  million  people  out  of  work  this 
year.  Let  us  stop  telling  them  nonsense 
and  tell  them  the  sense  that  if  we  are 
going  to  balance  this  budget  with  high 
interest  rates  and  putting  2  million  peo- 
ple out  of  work  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  $50  billion  in  lost  taxes  and 
unemployment  compensation  and  wel- 
fare. 

Let  us  stop  talking  nonsense  to  the 
American  people.  Ijet  us  stop  telling 
them  that  by  raising  interest  rates  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  deal  with  in- 
flation. We  are  only  going  to  put  in  the 
housing  industry  alone  a  million  more 
people  out  of  work  and  lose  $25  billion 
more  In  tax  resources. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  stop  talking  non- 
sense to  the  American  people.  Let  us 
start  talking  some  sense  to  them.  Let  us 
say  what  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate  have  concluded,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  inflation  we  must 
put  people  to  work.  Let  us  give  them  a 
sensible  understanding  of  the  position, 
that  inflation  is  a  function  of  too  much 
demand  chasing  too  little  supply  and 
that,  therefore,  the  way  to  deal  with  in- 
flation is  to  put  people  to  work  produc- 
ing that  which  is  in  short  supply.  Let 
us  say  to  them  what  the  Joint  Committee 
has  concluded:  The  problem  in  this  Na- 
tion is  not  that  we  have  too  many  peo- 
ple on  food  stamps,  not  that  we  have 
too  many  young  people  working  in  the 
summer,  not  that  we  have  too  many  pub- 
lic service  jobs  targeted  for  areas  of  high 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  is  that  over 
the  past  15  years  we  have  experienced  a 
steady  decline  in  economic  performance, 
in  productivity,  in  manufacturing  out- 
put, in  manufacturing  design.  The  re- 
sult is  that  neither  the  American  people 
nor  the  people  of  the  world  are  buying 
what  we  make. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  refer  to  Ger- 
many and  Japan  let  us  tell  the  Ameri- 
can people  while  we  were  going  to  the 
Moon  they  were  making  better  mouse- 
traps. They  made  better  mousetraps  in 
the  area  of  electronics  and  automobiles 
and  in  industry. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  I  went  out  to 
buy  my  son  a  portable  radio  for  Christ- 
mas. I  saw  on  one  shelf  an  RCA.  AM 
and  FM.  $37.  On  another  shelf,  some- 
thing called  Sanyo  with  AM-FM  tape 
recorder  and  three  speakers,  $27. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  love  America 
and  I  want  RCA  to  make  money.  But 
when  I  saw  a  better  mousetrap  I  bought 
it.  Most  01  the  American  people  this  year 
are  going  to  buy  a  better  mousetrap  in 
the  auto  industry.  Even  if  we  give  $1.7 
billion  tax  benefits  to  Chrysler,  the  peo- 
ple are  going  to  buy  Datsun  and  Toyota 
and  if  they  are  looking  for  a  motorcycle 
they  are  going  to  buy  Kawasaki  and 
Suzuki. 

We  have  to  tell  the  American  people 
the  truth,  that  we  have  been  outpro- 
duced. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
right  will  join  us  in  an  effort  to  awaken 
the  American  people  and  tell  them  if  we 
are  going  to  get  out  of  this  inflation,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  put  people  to  work, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  a  monetary 
policy  that  enables  our  industries  to  re- 
tool and  put  people  to  work  to  be  com- 
petitive with  our  adversaries  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
an  end  to  inflation  we  have  to  have  some 
control,  not  allow  the  maior  oil  com- 
panies to  make  billions  of  dollars  in  prof- 
its and  buy  up  Montgomery  Ward  stores 
that  are  going  to  sell  more  Suzukis  and 
Sanyos  and  Kawasakis  and  Datsuns  and 
Toyotas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  talk  sense  to  the  American  people. 
I  stand  here  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  the 
left  and  the  right  to  join  us  in  putting 
the  American  people  to  work  and  putting 
an  end  to  the  nonsense  that  the  problem 
in  this  country  is  that  we  try  to  do  too 


much  for  the  least  of  these,  the  little 
ones  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  a  Methodist 
minister  who  on  one  occasion  said  that 
on  some  Issues  cowardice  asks  the  ques- 
tion, is  it  safe  to  take  a  position;  ex- 
pediency asks  the  question,  is  it  politic; 
Vanity  asks  the  question,  is  it  pc^ular; 
but  conscience  asks  the  questicdi,  is  it 
right. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  with  respect  to 
the  Mitchell  amendment  and  the  enor- 
mous problems  facing  the  American 
economy,  I  ask  for  a  vote  for  the  Mitchell 
substitute.  Not  because  it  is  safe  or  pop- 
ular or  politic  but  because  conscience 
and  good  sense  tells  us  that  it  is  right. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  context  in  which 
this  debate  is  taking  place  includes  the 
obvious  need  to  increase  defense  expendi- 
tures, and,  while  I  support  an  increase  in 
defense  expenditures.  I  think  we  need  to 
put  this  in  proper  perspective  in  order  to 
understand  that  we  have  not  exactly 
starved  the  Pentagon  to  date. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  understand  there 
is  about  $100  bilhon  in  unobligated  funds 
sitting  in  the  Treasury  waiting  for  the 
Pentagon  to  obligate  them  and  another 
$26  billion  of  unexpended  funds.  So 
there  is  a  total  of  about  $126  billion  we 
have  appropriated  for  the  military  that 
has  not  yet  been  spent  or  even  obligated 
This  number  has  grown  with  each  year 
that  I  have  been  in  Congress.  To  put  this 
in  a  little  better  perspective,  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  recent  study 
bv  the  Democratic  Study  Group,  copies 
of  which  are  available  in  the  Democratic 
Cloakroom.  It  is  entitled  "Fiscal  Year 
1981  Defense  Spending." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  document  points 
out  that  the  peace  dividend  which  was 
supposed  to  occur  after  the  Vietnam  war 
ended  never  in  fact  materialized  and 
that  although  the  overall  cost  of  the  U.S. 
military  dipped  slightly  between  fiscal 
year  1969  and  fiscal  year  1971,  the  Pen- 
tagon's budget  surpassed  the  Vietnam 
war  peak  bv  fiscal  year  1973  and.  begin- 
ning with  that  year,  the  Department  of 
Defense  budgets  have  grown  steadily,  in- 
cluding the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1981  request.  Including  that  reouest,  mili- 
tary sppnding  will  have  increased  bv  over 
$85  billion,  or  108  percent,  in  8  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  through  the  last  Re- 
publican administration  budget,  defense 
spending  grew  by  40  percent  or  by  about 
$31  billion  over  1973.  Since  taking  office 
President  Carter  has  presided  over  a 
nearly  50-percent  increa.se  In  military 
spending,  or  about  $.'i4  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1977  including  his  current  reque.st. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  took  16  years,  from 
fiscal  year  1960  to  fiscal  year  1976  for  the 
Pentagon's  budget  to  double  in  size.  In 
the  6  years  between  fiscal  year  1976  and 
fiscal  year  1982  it  Is  projected  to  double 
again  and  then  double  once  more  by  the 
end  of  the  1980's  Does  this  look  like  we 
have  been  starving  the  military? 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
DSG  report  goes  on  to  point  out  that  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  posture 
statement  in  January,  Secretary  Brown 
indicated  that  projected  military  spend- 


ing in  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985  will 
amoimt  to  $1  trillion  The  D60  report 
compares  recommendations  for  budget 
authority  for  the  defense  fimction  for 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  with  fis- 
cal year  1980.  It  shows  that  the  House 
budget  proposal  for  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1981  would  amount  to  a  13-i3ercent 
increase,  the  administrations  would  be 
a  14-percent  increase,  and  the  Senate's 
a  21 -percent  increase.  In  terms  of  budget 
authority  by  fiscal  year  1983.  the  House 
proposal  for  Defense  would  be  a  43-per- 
cent increase,  the  administration's  a  45- 
percent  increase,  and  the  Senate's  a  63- 
percent  increase. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  voting  for 
the  Mitchell  amendment  is  not  going  to 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  any  of  those 
astronomical  increases  in  the  proposed 
budget  for  the  Defense  Department, 
r  1610 

Now,  constituents  whom  I  know  per- 
sonally, who  have  worked  for  the  Defense 
Department,  have  come  to  me  to  report 
shocking  waste  in  the  military  establish- 
ment. They  report  that  in  Germany,  for 
example,  there  are  offices  with  four  gen- 
eral officers  and  a  panoply  of  other  offi- 
cers, noncommissioned  officers  and  civil- 
ians who  have  supposedly  the  responsi- 
bility for  real  estate  procurement.  Yet 
the  West  German  Government  does  all 
the  work  and  this  elaborate  US.  mili- 
tary office  has  virtually  nothing  to  do. 
This  same  sort  of  situation  exists  in  ev- 
ery NATO  country. 

I  served  in  the  Army  for  4  years  in 
war  time.  Even  in  war  time  many  pro- 
fessional military,  not  most  but  some, 
looked  on  their  career  as  a  "gravy  train." 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  today  there  are 
thousands — I  say  thousands — of  people 
in  the  military  and  the  defense  indus- 
tries who  are  riding  that  gravy  train.  If 
we  had  a  really  tough  system  of  oversight 
and  accounting — one  that  really  rode 
herd  on  the  Defense  Department,  maybe 
we  could  bring  an  end  to  this  kind  of 
waste.  Surely  we  can  ask  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  do  so. 

I  am  for  increasing  military  pay  and 
benefits  so  that  we  can  make  the  volun- 
teer system  work,  and  I  will  support  what 
is  absolutely  needed  for  the  Defense  De- 
partment. But  there  Ls  so  much  waste  in 
the  military,  who  have  the  biggest  single 
program  in  the  Federal  budget,  that  we 
can  afford  to  make  a  reasonable  cut  and 
not  diminish  our  military  preparedness 

Therefore.  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  very 
well  conceived,  and  I  urge  Members'  sup- 
port for  it.  And  incidentally.  I  urge  their 
opposition  to  the  incredible  increases  in 
the  militar>'  budget  that  would  come 
through  from  other  amendments  that 
are  going  to  be  offered  later,  such  as  that 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  HoLT>.  It  is  almost  unbelievable 
that  the  minority  party,  that  has  con- 
sistently sung  the  song  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, would  be  talking  about  huge 
spending  increases  for  the  defense  func- 
tion and  huge  tax  cuts  in  the  same 
breath,  and  now  are  talking  about  doing 
more  for  the  underprivileged  and  the  un- 
employed. 

You  caimot  have  it  three  ways,  gentle- 
men. Something  has  got  to  give,  and  It 
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seems  to  me  that  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  strikes  a  rea- 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  MTTCHELL  of  Maryland.  By  ac- 
complishing that,  we  would  almost  give 
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vote.  With  the  increase  in  crime  and  the 
documented  fact  that  unemployment  is 

ft   Klornifl/^ftTlf.   fantfir  in    fVi»  n-rirnA  v-<ifA    if 


Deckard 

Jacobs 

QuIUen 

Derrick 

Jeffries 

Ballsback 

Derwlnskl 

Jenkins 

Ratchford 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Charles   H    Wilson   of   California  for. 
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seems  to  me  that  the  sunendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  strikes  a  rea- 
sonable balance,  and  I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Btfr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Mitchell  amendment  once  again,  and 
would  say  that  because  of  the  general  de- 
bate that  has  taken  place  on  this  floor 
today,  two  things  have  been  made  clear. 
One  Is  that  the  balancing  of  the  budget 
would  have  no  minimal  efTect  on  infla- 
tion. The  other  is  that  the  feeling  in  this 
country  and  in  this  body  is  that  the  budg- 
et must  be  balanced.  Given  those  two 
facts,  It  becomes  terribly  important  for  us 
to  Insure  that  a  balanced  budget  does  not 
undercut  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  less  fortimate  citizens  in  America. 

I  was  somewhat  terrified  to  see  the 
specific  cuts  proposed;  cuts  like  a  dele- 
tion in  the  youth  conservation  program 
and  an  Increase  of  only  $150  million  for 
the  youth  employment,  when  youth  un- 
employment is  almost  at  a  figure  of  3 
million;  a  budget  cut  of  over  150.000 
CETA  jobs  while  we  are  forecasting 
another  1 .5  million  unemployed  this  year 
if  we  balance  the  budget;  a  cut  in  the 
school  limch  program,  and  a  reduction 
in  the  funding  of  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  programs;  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  LEAA  grant  program;  the 
elimination  of  the  proposed  Initiatives 
for  the  countercyclical  assistance  to  lo- 
calities: a  tightening  of  the  food  stamp 
eligibility  criteria  while  food  prices  con- 
tinue to  soar;  a  reduction  in  the  com- 
munity development  block  grant  pro- 
gram and  rehabilitation  loan  program; 
a  phase-out  of  the  welfare  reform  dem- 
onstration program  which  has  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  the  need  of  a  permanent 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  mv  colleagues.  I  sav 
that  we  cannot  support  these  and  many 
other  cuts,  deferrals,  and  deletions.  That 
is  why  I  do  support  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment, because  his  amendment  recognizes 
the  commitment  to  the  less  fortunate.  It 
restores  funds  for  income  security  pro- 
grams; it  restores  funds  for  youth  educa- 
tion and  training;  it  restores  fimds  for 
community  development.  In  short,  it 
recognizes  that  the  budget  can  be  bal- 
anced without  increasing  unemploy- 
ment; without  increasing  the  suffering 
of  our  elderly  and  our  poor,  and  without 
sacrificing  our  cities. 

The  Mitchell  amendment  results  in  a 
balanced  budget.  It  does  this  by  closing 
loopholes,  and  thus  more  equitably  dis- 
tributing the  burden  of  a  balanced  budg- 
et. The  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  is 
admirable,  but  in  achieving  this  goal  we 
cannot  ignore  the  economic  reality. 

We  must  assure  that  a  balanced  budget 
does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  terrible  mistake 
for  us  and  for  the  American  people,  and 
that  it  turns  out  to  be  meaningless  as 
far  as  infiation  is  concerned,  and  one 
that  only  results  in  suffering  for  the 
American  public.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  today  to  vote  for  the  Mitch- 
ell substitute  to  the  Obey  amendment 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  today,  when 
they  vote,  think  in  terms  of  their  con- 
stituents:  think  in  terms  of  the  Ameri- 
can public. 


Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Mitchell  amendment,  but  I  do 
have  some  questions  which  I  do  not  be- 
lieve were  addressed  in  all  of  the 
speeches.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  would  respond  to  some  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  would 
be  delighted. 

Mr  HARKIN.  I  notice  in  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981  that  the 
committee  had  recommended  an  In- 
crease over  last  year  of  $18.3  billion, 
and  then  in  looking  at  the  Mitchell 
amendment  it  reduces  this  budget  au- 
thority by  $5.8  billion;  so  instead  of 
an  $18  3  billion  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority for  the  military,  we  would  have  a 
$12.5  billion  increase.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  That  is 
correct,  which  means  that  there  is  no 
cut. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  So.  in  other  words,  the 
President  told  us  at  the  White  House 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  that  he  was  firm- 
ly convinced  that  by  the  middle  of  this 
siunmer  we  would  have  infiation  down  to 
around  10  percent,  and  keep  It  in  that 
area  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  and 
next  year.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  the 
gentlemtm's  $12.5  billion  increase  would 
in  fact  be  a  real  increase  in  military 
spending. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marvland.  If  the 
President  achieves  that  inflation  goal, 
that  is  indeed  what  would  happen 

Mr  HARKIN.  So.  I  was  concerned 
about  the  gentleman's  amendment,  that 
it  would  be  a  deep  cut  In  the  military 
that  would  really  affect  the  military,  but 
that  is  not  the  case? 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Manv  of 
the  speakers  who  have  spoken  in  support 
of  my  amendment  have  indicated  that 
they  want  a  strong  national  defense,  and 
I  do  not  think  they  would  support  my 
amendment  if  Indeed  it  would  be  re- 
questing a  rut  in  the  militarv  functions. 

Mr  HARKIN  I  am  triad  to  have  that 
cleared  up.  because  I  was  concerned 
about  that:  but  I  .see  that  in  fact  this 
would,  if  anything,  be  a  ntish — or  M 
us  sav  be  an  incentive — for  the  Presi- 
dent and  for  us  to  reduce  Inflation  If  in 
fart  we  want  to  keep  a  ."rtrong  military. 
This  would  be  another  strong  Incentive 
for  us  to  hold  inflation  down. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  The 
Kentleman  Is  absolutely  correct.  The  dol- 
lar figure  that  we  have  given,  if  Indeed 
there  Is  a  real  push  to  reduce  infiation 
and  keep  it  down,  then  obviously  the 
mUltarv  is  going  to  fare  better. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Another  ouest'on.  then, 
aside  from  that  point.  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  calls  for  a  deletion  of  the 
scheduled  social  security  tax  rate  in- 
crease from  12.26  percent  to  13.3  per- 
cent, which  would  go  into  effect,  as  I 
understand,  next  year. 
n  1620 

Mr  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN  That  would  mean.  then, 
that  the  wage  earners  of  this  country 
would  actually  have  a  benefit  from  that; 
they  would  have  more  take-home  pay? 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  By  ac- 
complishing that,  we  would  almost  give 
a  tax  break. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  They  would  have  more 
spendable  income? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Pre- 
cisely. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  They  would  be  able  to 
go  out  and  buy  more? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
gentleman  is  precisely  correct. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  And  we  would  put  people 
to  work  building  and  manufacturing  the 
things  people  want  to  buy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  We 
would  do  all  of  those  good  things. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I 
first  rose  and  said  that  I  believed  I 
would  support  the  gentleman,  I  am  abso- 
lutely convinced  now  that  I  will  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

It  will  give  us  all  a  strong  incentive  to 
reduce  inflation  to  keep  our  military 
strong,  it  will  halt  these  increases  in  the 
regressive  social  security  tax.  it  will  put 
people  to  work,  not  on  welfare,  and  it 
will  keep  our  budget  balanced. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  MrrcHELD . 

I  stated  at  the  laeginning  of  our  debate 
on  this  budget  resolution  that  I  stand 
ready  to  support  fair  and  realistic  spend- 
ing reductions  in  the  struggle  to  halt 
inflation.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
committee  resolution  meets  the  critical 
economic  situaticMi  we  face  in  an  equi- 
table, reasonable  or  sensible  manner. 

As  presented  to  the  House,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  attempts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  contain  inflation  by 
so  drastically  slashing  funds  for  social 
and  economic  programs  that  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  citizens  will  be  directly 
and  immediately  severely  damaged  and 
placed  in  jeopardy.  The  cuts  will  devas- 
tate those  most  in  need — the  elderly,  the 
luiemployed,  the  young,  the  disabled. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  pro- 
viding adequate  food,  nutrition  and 
health  assistance,  essential  supplemen- 
tary income,  decent  housing,  better  edu- 
cational opportunities  and  training  and 
access  programs  for  employment — to 
single  out  only  the  most  basic  needs  for 
survival.  Yet,  the  disastrous  cuts  in  the 
budget  resolution  will  create  human  suf- 
fering and  misery  and  make  a  mockery 
of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  com- 
passion for  those  in  need,  which  our 
Nation  cherishes. 

The  Mitchell  "human  needs  budget 
alternative"  targets  Federal  spending  to 
meet  the  immediate  needs  of  those  citi- 
zens who  must  rely  upon  Federal  pro- 
grams to  exist  and  for  a  hope  to  flnd  a 
better  life  in  our  economic  system.  It 
increases  funds  for  such  crucial  programs 
as  welfare  assistance,  food  stamps,  low- 
income  energy  assistance,  subsidized 
housing,  CETA  and  youth  education  and 
employment  programs,  the  antirecession 
fiscal  assistance  program  and  the  LEAA 
grant  programs. 

The  LEAA  program  is  of  particular 
concern  to  me  since  just  last  year  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  reported  an 
austere  LEAA  authorization  which  was 
approved  by  the  House  by  a  304-to-83 
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vote.  With  the  Increase  in  crime  and  the 
documented  fact  that  unemployment  is 
a  significant  factor  In  the  crime  rate,  it 
is  obvious  that  this  Is  no  time  to  elimi- 
nate the  only  direct  Federal  assistance 
program  to  help  local  communities  fight 
crime. 

Failing  adoption  of  the  human  needs 
budget  alternative,  I  will  support  the 
amendments  offered  by  our  colleagues 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Or- 
TiNGER).  They  represent  considerable 
improvement  over  the  committee  budget 
resolution. 

But  I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  adoption  of  the  human  needs  budget 
alternative  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  pre- 
vent privation  of  our  Nation's  disadvan- 
taged and  their  abandonment  of  hope 
and  confidence  in  their  country  and  their 
aspirations  for  a  better  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mttchell)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

&ECOKDCD  TOTX 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  weis  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  74,  noes  313, 
answered  "present"  32,  not  voting  13,  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  206] 

AYB8— 74 


Addabbo 

Gray 

Ottlnger 

Benjsunln 

Green 

Patten 

Blneham 

Harkln 

Perkins 

Bonlor 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Brodhead 

Holtzman 

Ran  gel 

Brown,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reuss 

Burton,  John 

Kastenmeler 

Richmond 

Burton,  Phillip 

KUdee 

Rodlno 

Carr 

Lederer 

Rosenthal 

CavanauRh 

Liehman 

Roybal 

Chlsholm 

Lowry 

Sabo 

Clay 

Lundlne 

Schroeder 

CblUnB,  ni 

McHuKh 

Selberllng 

Conyers 

Maerulre 

Shannon 

Dellums 

Mlkulskl 

S'mon 

Dlggs 

Miller,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Dlncell 

Mlnlsh 

Stark 

Dixon 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Stewart 

Downey 

Moakley 

Stokes 

Diinan 

Moffett 

Studds 

Early 

Myers,  Pa. 

Thompson 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Nolan 

Vento 

Ford,  Mich. 

Nowak 

Weiss 

Pord.  Tenn. 

Dakar 

Yates 

Garcia 

Oberstar 
NOES — 313 

Abdnor 

Bauman 

Carney 

Akalu 

Beard.  R.I. 

Chappell 

Albosta 

Bedell 

Cheney 

Alexander 

Beilenaon 

Clausen 

Ambro 

Bennett 

Cleveland 

Anderson, 

Bethune 

dinger 

Calif. 

Bevlll 

Cnnlbo 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Blarel 

Ooleman 

Andrews, 

Blanchard 

Collins.  Tex. 

N.  Dak. 

Boland 

Conable 

Annunzlo 

Boiling 

Conte 

Anthony 

Boner 

Conn an 

Applei?ate 

Honker 

Cotter 

Archer 

Bouquard 

CouKhlln 

Ashbrook 

Bowen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ashley 

Brademas 

Orane,  Philip 

Aspln 

Breauz 

D"  Am  ours 

Atkinson 

BrlnUey 

Daniel.  Dan 

AuColn 

Brown.  Ohio 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Bad  ham 

BroyhUl 

Danlelmn 

Bafalls 

Burgener 

Dannemeyer 

Bailey 

Burllson 

Daschle 

Baldus 

Butler 

Davis,  Mich. 

Barnard 

Byron 

Davis.  8.C. 

Barnes 

Campbell 

delaOana 

Deckard 

JanttM 

QulUen 

Derrick 

Jeffries 

Ballsback 

Derwlnskl 

Jenkins 

Ratchford 

Devine 

Johnson.  Calif 

Begula 

Dickinson 

Jones,  N.C 

Rhodes 

Dllcks 

Jones,  Okla. 

Rlnaido 

Dodd 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Rltter 

Donnelly 

Kelly 

Roberts 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Kogovsek 

Roe 

Eckhardt 

Kostmayer 

Rose 

Edgar 

Kramer 

Rostenkowskl 

Edwards,  Ala. 

LaPalce 

Roth 

Emery 

Latta 

Royer 

English 

Leach.  Iowa 

Rudd 

Krdahl 

Leach.  La 

Runnels 

Erlenbom 

Leath.  Tex. 

Russo 

Ertel 

Lee 

Santlnl 

Evans,  Del. 

Lent 

Satterfield 

Evans,  Ga. 

Levltas 

Sawyer 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lloyd 

Scbeuer 

Pary 

Loeffler 

Scbulze 

Fascell 

Long.  La. 

Sebclius 

Fazio 

Long,  Md. 

Sensenbrenner 

FerrarO 

Lott 

Sharp 

Fish 

Lujan 

Shelby 

Fisher 

Luken 

Shumway 

Plthlan 

Lungren 

Sbuster 

Fllppo 

McClory 

Skelton 

Florlo 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Foley 

McCormack 

Smith,  Nebr 

Forsythe 

McDade 

Snyder 

Fountain 

McDonald 

Solarz 

Fowler 

McKay 

Solomon 

Pren7,el 

McKlnney 

Spellman 

Frost 

Madlgan 

Spence 

Puqua 

Markey 

Stack 

Oaydos 

Marlenee 

Staggers 

Gephardt 

Miarrlott 

Stangeland 

Glalmo 

Martin 

Stanton 

Gibbons 

Mathls 

Steed 

Oilman 

lilatsul 

Stenholm 

Olnn 

Mattox 

Stratton 

GUckmaji 

Mavroules 

Stump 

Gore 

MazzoU 

Swift 

Gradlson 

Mica 

Symms 

Gramm 

Michel 

Synar 

Grassley 

Miller.  Ohio 

Taylor 

Grlsham 

Mlneta 

Trailer 

Gudger 

Mitchell.  NY. 

Trtble 

Ouyer 

MoUohan 

Udall 

Hagedom 

Montgomery 

Ullman 

Hall,  Ohio 

Moorhead. 

Van  Deerlln 

Hall.  Tex. 

Oallf 

Volkmer 

Hamilton 

Mborhead.  Pa 

Walorren 

Hammer- 

Mottl 

Wampler 

schmtdt 

Murphy.  NY. 

Watklns 

Hance 

Murphy.  Pa 

Warman 

Hanley 

Murtha 

Weaver 

Hansen 

Musto 

White 

Harrts 

Myers.  Ind 

Whltehurst 

Ibrsha 

Natcher 

Whitley 

Heckler 

Neal 

Whlttaker 

Hefner 

Nedzl 

Whltten 

Heftel 

Nelson 

Williams.  Mont 

Hlghtower 

Nichols 

Wilson.  Bob 

HUlls 

O'Brien 

Wilson.  Tet. 

Hlnson 

Obey 

Winn 

HioUand 

Panetta 

Wlrth 

Hollenbeck 

Pashayan 

Wolff 

HOlt 

Patterson 

Wolpe 

Hopkins 

Pease 

Wright 

Horton 

Pepper 

Wyatt 

Howard 

Petri 

Wylle 

Hubbard 

Peyser 

Yatron 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Young,  Alaska 

Hughes 

Porter 

Young.  FiB 

Hutto 

Preyer 

Young,  Mo. 

Hyde 

Price 

Zablockl 

Icbord 

PnrseU 

Zeferettl 

Ireland 

Quayle 
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Bereuter 

GlHCTlch 

Paul 

Boggs 

Gold  water 

Prltchard 

Broom  field 

Gonzalez 

Rouaselot 

Buchanan 

Ooodllng 

Snowe 

carter 

Jeffords 

Stockman 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Tauke 

Courter 

Lagomarslno 

Thomas 

Dougherty 

Lewis 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards,  Okla 

Livingston 

Walker 

Fen  wick 

Marks 

Williams,  Ohio 

Flndley 

Moore 
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Anderson.  HI. 

Jenrette 

Vanlk 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

WUaon.  C.  H 

Brooks 

Leland 

Wydler 

Doman 

McEwen 

Ouarlnl 

Murphy,  ni. 

n  1630 
The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Charles  H    Wilson  of  California  for, 
with  Mr   Beard  of  Tennessee  against. 
Mr.  Leland  for.  with  Mr.  Wydler  against 

Mr.  CARNEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  Committee  will 
rise  informally. 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  lays  before 
the  House  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

H.R.  7140  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  tbe 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  postpone  for  2  months  the  date  on 
which  tbe  Pension  Benefit  Ouaranty  Corpora- 
tion must  pay  benefits  under  terminated 
multiemployer  plans. 


The  SPEAICER. 
resume  its  sitting. 


The  Committee  will 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

AMENDUENT  OITEKED  BT  MS  SOLAKZ  AS  A  STTB- 
STITUIE  roB  THE  AMENDMENT  IW  THE  NATtraX 
OF    A     SUBSTl  1  U  1 E     OrFEXED     BT     MB.     OBZT 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solakz  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  In  tbe  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr  Obtt.  Strike  all 
after  tbe  resolving  clause  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  tbe 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
tbe  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980— 

( 1 )  tbe  recommended  level  of  Federal  re- 
venues Is  $619,200,000,000.  and  tbe  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  Is  tlO.aOO.OOO.OOO 
and  tbe  amount  by  which  tbe  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  la 
»27, 700.000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  tot*l  budget 
authority  Is  $700^200.000.000; 

(3)  tbe  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $617,200,000,000: 

(4)  tbe  amount  of  the  surplus  In  tbe 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  tbe  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors    Is   $2,000,000,000: 

( 5 1  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  Increased  Is  $30,100,000,000: 
and 

(6)  tbe  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of 
direct  loans  Is  $60.6(X).000.000  and  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  commitments  to 
guarantee  loan  principal  Is  $79.SOO.0OO.(XX) 

Sec.  2  Based  on  allocations  of  tbe  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(B)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  tbe  estimated 
budget  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 
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(1)  Kotlonal  Defense  (050) : 
(A)    New   budget  authority.  $160,850,000.- 
000;  I 


and  resolutions  by  $233,000,000  in  budget  or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommenda- 
authorlty.  and  $200,000,000  In  outlays  and  tlons  to  effectuate  reductions  in  correspond- 
is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15,     imr  outlays  for  Dioerams  within  the   lurls- 
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Act;  and.  If  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcili- 
ation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310ic) ,  until  Congress 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A>  New  budget  authority,  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,850,000,000. 


(A)   New  budget  authority.  -$29,700,000.- 
000; 

iB)    Outlays.  -$29,700,000,000. 
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(1)  Notional  Defease  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $160,850,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $147,950,000,000. 
(2i  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000: 
(Bi  Outlays.  $9,800,000,000 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy ( 250 ) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,300,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270i : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resource  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,150,000,000; 
(Bi  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000; 
(Bi  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $550  000.000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A(  New  budget  authority.  $23,050,000.- 
000; 

(B)    Outlays.  $19,750,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $9,150,000,000; 
(Bi   Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Emplojrment 
and  Social  Services  1 500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,650,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $32,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays   $62,200,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $253,850,000.- 
000: 

(Bl    Outlays.  $221,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  821.200.000.000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 
(Bl  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $0,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  OflTsettlng  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority. — $24,600,000.- 
000: 

(B|  Outlays.  —$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(B)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $120,- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $120,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommendations 
to  effectuate  reductions  In  corresponding 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority for  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 


and  resolutions  by  $233,000,000  in  budget 
authority,  and  $200,000,000  In  outlays  and 
IS  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  (1)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired  by  this  subsection: 

(b)  (2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $460,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$460,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  Its  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authori- 
ty inltisUly  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  subsection: 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $301,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $274,000,000  in  outlays,  and  is  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  Its 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authori- 
ty contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  the  subsection: 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $200  000.000 
In  budget  authority  and  $270,000,000  In  out- 
lays and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  In  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  : 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $2  803  000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  $3.368  000.000  in  out- 
lays and  are  instructed  to  report  on  or  be- 
fore June  15.  1980,  their  recommendations 
for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  ex- 
isting spending  authority  contained  In  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by 
this  subsection; 

(f)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  and  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  shall 
recommend  program  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions that  reduce  spending  by  $400000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  on 


or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  In  correspond- 
ing outlays  for  piograms  within  the  juris- 
diction of  those  committees: 

(g)  the  Hou.se  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recommend 
program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $400.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $400,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  recommenda- 
tions to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effectuate 
reductions,  in  new  or  corresoondlng  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  avithor- 
ity  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutlon.s  within  the  Jtirlsdlctlons  of  those 
committees,  or  for  programs  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees,  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection: 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $267  000  000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,419,000,000  In  outlays,  and 
Is  Instructed  to  reoort  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
sub«;ectlon: 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$467,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,619.- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  Is  instructed  to  reoort 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  new  budeet  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authorltv  Initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection: 

fj)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
H\iman  Pesou'ces  sh^ll  ref^uce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306  000.000  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $349,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  chanees  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existlne  snendlncr  atjthor- 
Ity  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomollsh  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection:   and 

(k)  the  House  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  Increase  re'-ennes  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $27,600,000,000  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reoorted  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  increase  requ'red 
by  this  subsection. 

Sec  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
(1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  described  In  section  401(c)  (2)  (C) 
of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the  allocation 
of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays and  total  new  budget  authority  sub- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
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Act:  and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reconcili- 
ation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310ic) .  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or  resolu- 
tion, or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $804,100,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  -I- $300,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $767,300,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $864,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $683,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $775,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $11,700,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $28,700,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $970,600,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $182,100,000  000 
(B)  Outlays,  $166,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $203,900  000- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.    $185,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  Ne'v  buugeu  authorltv.  $16,200,000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $15,900,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) ; 

Fiscal  year  1 982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7.000  000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000 

(4)  Energy   (270)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000  000 
(Bl   Outlays.  $10,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10.200  000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
( oOO )  '. 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13.900  000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,600,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000  000 

(Bl  Outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $4,300,000,000- 

(Bi  Outlays,  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  bud.Bet  authority.  $6,050,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,850,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6560,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,850,000,000. 
(81  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year   1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 
(Bl   Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22.200,000,()00. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  years  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,000,000,000: 

(Bl    Outlays,  $39,300,000,000. 

(Ill   Health  (550)  : 

Fiscal  ye?.r   1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $83,100,000,000; 

Outlays.  $70,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget   authority.   $119,000,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget   authority.   $289,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  .«249  600.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983- 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $318,400,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  l«274 '5O0.0OO.OOO 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)   New  budeet  authority.  $23,400,000,000: 
IB)    Outlays.  i»22  800.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $25,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays    $24  400.000.000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 
(B)    Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government   (800): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays   $4  700.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000: 

(B)  O'ltlays    «<»  800.000.000. 

(16)  General     Purpose    Fiscal     Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(A)  Ne\y  budeet  authority.   $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays    «6  400.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays    $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  i900)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1982- 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $73,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $76  500.000.000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1982- 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1900.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3  600.000  000. 

(191    Undistributed      Offsetting     Receipts 
(950) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$27,300,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,700,000,- 
000; 

iB)    Outlays.   -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Bes.  53  Is  revised 

as  follows: 

(a!(li  the  recommended  level  of  IPederal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nue should  be  increased  is  $100.0(X).000, 

(2)  the  appropriate  levei  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $660,500,000,000, 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $a'71 .600,(X>0.000, 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  in  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  is 
$42,800,000,000;  and 

( 5 )  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $896,700,000,000,  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  increased  is  $17.700,0O0X)O0. 

(b)  (1)   National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $142,500,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $40,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13  2000.000.000 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budeet  authority,  $5.0(X).000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5 .900 .000  000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit   (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority   $11  600  000.000; 

(B)  Outlays   $6  100.000  0(50 

(8)  Transportation   (400)  ; 

(A)  New  budeet  authority   $21.000  000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20  100  000  000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $8  800.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays   »9  200  000  000 

(10)  Education.  Training  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budeet  authority   $30,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  «30  100. 000 .000' 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorttv.  $59,900,000,000; 
(Bl   Outlays    «.'i6f;00  000  000 

(12)  Inrome  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budeet  authority  ♦224  800,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  «1 91  700(500  000 

(13)  Veterans  Boneflts  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority   «21 .000000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20  300  000  000 

(14)  A-lminlstratlon  of  Justlc*  (7,50) 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

<B)  Outlays   M  400  0(50  000 

(1-5)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budi^'et  authority    $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays   $4  4O0  000  000 

(16)  Genera".  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays   $8  ROO.OOO.OOO 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budjret  authority.  $65,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $65  100  000,000: 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

fA)   New  budffet  authority,  $1,000,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $900  000.000 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000; 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22  300.000.000. 

Sec.  7  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  inflation  meas- 
ure for  indexine  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findlnes  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  aobrooriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 
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Mr.  SOLARZ  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 


Mr.  SOLARZ  But  unlike  the  President 
of  Pakistan.  I  trust  that  my  good  friend 
frm  New  York  would  not  reject  it.  be- 


et gap  would  still  be  closed  primarily  by 
expenditure  reductions  and  only  inci- 
dentally by  tax  reforms,  given  the  fact 
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butter  argument,  because  I  happen  to. 
agree  with  those  who  believe  that  we  can 
both  provide  for  a  strong  defense  and  at 


I  am  not  talking  about  increasing 
taxes  on  the  average  American.  I  am 
talking   about  the  oossibilitv   of   elimi- 


ence  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the 
end  result  would  be  close  to  where  the 

TTniicA  nr«it.inn  i«  riorht  nrvTi?  if  fVii*  omonH. 
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Mr.  SOLARZ  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
a  1640 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  given 
the  political  and  parliamentary  realities 
which  confront  the  Congress,  it  seems  to 
me  fairly  obvious  that  we  are  going  to 
end  up,  when  this  process  is  completed, 
with  a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1981 
which  is  truly  balanced  for  the  first  time 
in  several  years. 

So  the  real  question  that  confronts  the 
Congress  is  not  whether  to  balance  the 
budget  but  how  to  balance  the  budget. 
Given  a  20-percent  rate  of  inflation,  I 
can  recognize  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget  as  part  of  a  larger  and  more  com- 
prehensive effort  to  do  something  about 
the  problem  of  inflation  in  our  country. 

But  what  I  cannot  recognize,  and  what 
I  do  not  accept,  is  the  need  for  a  budget 
resolution  which  is  balanced  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor,  the  young,  the  elderly,  and 
the  other  deprived  and  distressed  cities 
and  citizens  of  our  country. 

Like  the  budget  resolution  which  was 
reported  out  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
my  substitute  provides  not  only  for  a 
balanced  budget,  but  for  a  budget  with  a 
surplus  of  %2  billion,  but  unlike  the  sub- 
stitute which  was  just  defeated,  which 
was  offered  by  my  very  good  friend  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Mitchell >.  my  substi- 
tute not  only  does  not  provide  for  a  cut 
in  defense  spending,  but  actually  pro- 
vides for  a  modest  $60  million  increase 
in  defense  outlays  for  fiscal  1981  in  order 
to  provide  some  additional  incentives  for 
the  recruitment  of  people  into  the  Re- 
serves, which,  as  most  of  us  know,  are 
suffering  from  serious  shortfalls  in  terms 
of  the  total  number  of  people  we  need  in 
the  Reserve  Forces  available  to  our  coun- 
try. 

In  other  words,  mv  substitute,  unlike 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  MrrcHELL).  does 
not  pose  the  alternative  of  guns  versus 
butter,  but  attempts  instead  to  provide 
for  a  balanced  budget  through  a  variety 
of  mechanisms  which  I  will  shortly  de- 
scribe without  in  any  way  reducing  the 
level  of  defense  spending. 

Unlike  the  resolution  reported  out  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  however, 
which  balances  the  budget  exclusively 
through  expenditure  reductions,  my 
substitute  would  provide  for  a  balanced 
budget  through  a  combination  of  ex- 
penditure reductions  on  the  one  hand 
and  tax  reforms  on  the  other. 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  When  the  gentleman 
says  his  plan  would  add  $60  million  to 
the  defense  budget,  if  I  might,  let  me 
quote  a  great  statesman,  the  President 
of  Pakistan.  President  Zia:  "That  is  pea- 
nuts." 


Mr.  SOLARZ.  But  unUke  the  President 
of  Pakistan,  I  trust  that  my  good  friend 
frm  New  York  would  not  reject  it,  be- 
cause obviously  every  additional  dollar 
that  we  can  prudently  spend  on  defense 
would  add  to  our  national  security. 

As  I  was  trying  to  say.  the  budget  sub- 
stitute which  I  offer  would  be  balanced 
through  a  combination  of  expenditure 
reductions  on  the  one  hand  and  tax  re- 
forms on  the  other.  It  would  accomplish 
this  miraculous  feat  by  restoring  about 
$5.4  billion  in  outlays  that  had  previous- 
ly been  cut  by  the  Budget  Committee  in 
a  wide  variety  of  essential  domestic  pro- 
grams that  the  Budget  Committee  cut 
not  just  to  the  bone,  but  the  marrow, 
and  through  an  increase  of  $5.4  billion 
in  revenues  through  the  elimination  of 
a  number  of  tax  loopholes  which  prob- 
ably should  have  been  eliminated  a  long 
time  ago. 

In  specific,  at  a  time  when  State  and 
local  governments  are  reeling  under  the 
impact  of  record  rates  of  inflation  and  a 
developing  rescession.  it  would  provide 
for  a  restoration  of  about  $1  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  My  substitute  would  re- 
store about  $1  billion  in  programs  which 
benefit  State  and  local  governments.  At 
a  time  when  we  anticipate,  in  the  as- 
sumptions contained  in  our  own  budget 
resolution,  an  increase  of  1"2  percent  at 
the  very  least  in  the  unemployment  rate, 
my  sutetitute  would  provide  for  a  res- 
toration of  $800  million  in  jobs  programs 
for  the  unemployed  and,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  millions  of  vulnerable  Ameri- 
cans who,  because  of  age  or  income  are 
incapable  of  adequately  caring  for  them- 
selves, my  substitute  would  restore  $2.4 
billion  in  programs  for  the  poor  and  the 
elderly. 

The  substitute  would  finance  these  res- 
torations by  requiring  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  through  the  reconcili- 
ation procedure,  to  report  out  $5.4  bil- 
lion in  tax  reforms,  which  it  could  choose 
from  a  potential  list  of  approximately 
$13  billion  worth  of  tax  reforms,  includ- 
ing such  perennials  as  the  oil  depletion 
allowance,  the  expensing  for  the  intan- 
gible cost  of  oil  drilling,  and  possibly 
even  the  elimination  of  tax  deductions 
for  interest  payments  on  credit  card 
bills. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  sind  Means  would  not  be 
obligated  to  enact  any  particular  tax 
reform,  but  it  would  be  able  to  pick  and 
choose  from  a  list  of  about  $13  billion 
worth  of  tax  reforms  a  grand  total  of 
$5.4  billion  of  tax  reforms,  which  would 
equal  the  $5.4  billion  my  substitute  would 
restore  in  a  variety  of  essential  domestic 
programs. 

I  would  suggest  that  in  economic  terms 
there  is  absolutely  no  difference  what- 
soever in  terms  of  its  impact  on  infla- 
tion of  a  budget  resolution  which  is  bal- 
anced exclusively  by  spending  cuts  and 
a  budget  resolution  which  is  balanced 
primarily  by  spending  cuts,  because  un- 
der the  terms  of  my  substitute,  the  budg- 


et gap  would  still  be  closed  primarily  by 
expenditure  reductions  and  only  inci- 
dentally by  tax  reforms,  given  the  fact 
that  under  the  terms  of  my  substitute 
the  budget  would  be  balanced  with  ap- 
proximately $11  billion  worth  of  cuts 
and  $5  billion  worth  of  increased  taxes 
through  the  enactment  of  tax  reforms. 

In  psychological  terms,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  difference  whatsoever  between 
a  budget  which  is  balanced,  as  it  is  in 
the  resolution  reported  out  by  the  com- 
mittee, exclusively  through  expenditiire 
cuts,  and  a  budget  which  is  balanced,  as 
it  is  in  my  substitute,  through  a  combi- 
nation of  expenditure  reductions  and  tax 
reforms. 

D  1650 

Now.  it  will  be  argued,  as  it  was  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  my  substitute  Is  v^ 
unrealistic  because  there  is  absolutely  no 
chance  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  report  out  the  necessary 
legislation  to  increase  taxes  by  $5.4  bil- 
lion through  the  elimination  of  these 
various  tax  loopholes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  it  is  realistic  to 
instruct,  as  we  do  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion through  the  reconcOiation  proce- 
dure, the  Committee  on  the  Post  OfBce  to 
report  out  legislation  saving  $2.8  billion, 
presumably  through  pay  reform  legisla- 
tion: if  it  is  realistic  to  require  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  to  report 
out  savings  of  $500  million,  presumably 
through  changes  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram; if  it  is  realistic  to  require  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  report  out 
legislation  saving  $500  million,  presum- 
ably through  limitations  in  spending  on 
hiphwav  programs:  and  if  it  is  realistic 
to  require  the  Veterans  Committee  to  re- 
port out  legislation  saving  $400  million, 
presumably  through  changes  In  medical 
benefits  for  veterans,  then  I  cannot  for 
the  life  of  me  understand  why  it  is  not 
realistic  through  the  utilization  of  pre- 
c'<^elv  the  same  procedure,  that  is,  recon- 
ciliation, to  require  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  report  out  legislation 
oroviding  for  the  elimination  of  tax  loop- 
holes which  would  generate  $5.4  billion 
in  new  revenues,  comoensatine  for  the 
$5  4  billion  in  restorations  included  in  my 
suh.stitute.  therebv  maintaining  the  prin- 
riole  of  a  balanced  budget,  and  a  $2 
b'llion  surrlus,  but  in  the  proce^^s  restor- 
ing $5.4  billion  in  a  variety  of  desperately 
needed  domestic  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz 
was  Pllowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
simolv  sav  in  conclusion  that  the  budget 
resolution  which  was  reported  out  of  our 
rommittee  is  a  resolution  which  says 
"ves"  to  the  rich,  but  "no"  to  the  poor.  It 
says  "yes"  to  the  oil  companies,  but  "no" 
to  the  recipients  of  low-income  energy 
assistance.  And  it  says  "yes"  to  the  three 
martini  lunch,  but  "no"  to  the  recipients 
of  food  stamps. 

My  substitute,  on  the  other  hand,  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  budget.  It  provides 
for  a  $2  billion  surplus.  It  does  not  cut 
into  defense,  so  it  avoids  the  guns  versus 
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butter  argument,  because  I  happen  tQ 
agree  with  those  who  believe  that  we  can 
both  provide  for  a  strong  defense  and  at 
the  same  time  take  care  of  our  essential 
domestic  needs.  It  does  it  by  eliminating 
a  variety  of  tax  loopholes.  To  those  who 
say  that  is  not  realistic,  I  say  that  where 
there  is  a  will,  there  Is  a  way.  If  we  can 
force  the  other  committees  to  report  out 
through  the  reconciliation  procedure  the 
necessary  legislation,  there  is  no  reason 
we  cannot  do  it  with  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment.  At  least  it  deals  with  som& 
concerns  of  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Unlike  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mit- 
chell ) ,  which  cuts  military  funding  and 
expresses  exclusive  concern  for  the  social 
programs  which  are  so  vital  to  a  large 
portion  of  our  population,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  cut  the  military  appropri- 
ations. Contrarywise,  it  even  increases 
it  some  $60  million,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment is  a  significant  departure,  which 
gives  a  greater  degree  of  acceptability 
to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  one  area  of  concern,  however,  is 
the  question  of  raising  taxes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Buggi.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Solarz  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BIAGMjI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  our  Nation  are 
simply  fatigued  with  their  tax  burden, 
but  also  recognizing  that  we  have  an 
obligation  to  the  disadvantaged  of  our 
country,  perhaps  a  reasonable  tax  in- 
crease might  be  palatable:  but  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  deals  with  a  very 
speculative  prospect.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  produce  the  legislation  that 
will  produce  the  revenue  necessary  to 
make  the  gentleman's  amendment  vi- 
able. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  under  the 
terms  of  my  substitute,  which  utilizes 
the  reconciliation  procedure,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  obligated 
to  report  out  that  legislation. 

The  budget  resolution  before  us  man- 
dates the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  the  Veterans  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office,  to  report  out 
legislative  savings,  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  House  thev  must  do  so.  I  am  sim- 
ply saving  that  if  we  are  going  to  order 
those  committees  to  report  out  legisla- 
tion so  the  budget  can  be  balanced,  there 
is  no  reason  we  cannot  order  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means  to  report  out 
some  of  these  tax  reforms,  so  the  budget 
is  balanced  as  well. 


I  am  not  talking  about  increasing 
taxes  on  the  average  American.  I  am 
talking  about  the  possibility  of  elimi- 
nating the  oil  depletion  allowance  at  a 
time  when  even  after  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  because  of  the  more  than  100-per- 
cent increase  in  the  price  of  oil.  the  oil 
corporations  in  this  country  are  making 
substantially  more  in  profits  than  they 
made  a  year  ago  before  the  windfall 
profit  tax  was  even  enacted. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's argument.  I  heard  it  in  the  gen- 
tleman's initial  presentation,  which  is 
most  clear:  however,  producing  revenue 
raising  legislation  is  a  very  difficult  mat- 
ter given  the  temper  of  the  people  of  our 
Nation.  Legislation  that  is  essential  in 
order  to  make  the  gentleman's  program 
a  viable  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biaggi.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  to  the  gentleman,  and  I  think 
the  gentleman  raises  a  very  serious 
question,  is  that  if  we  look  at  the  legis- 
lation the  other  standing  committees 
are  being  required  to  report  out.  we  will 
find  that  it  is  just  as  realistic  to  expect 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
report  out  the  tax  reforms  I  call  for  as 
it  is,  for  example,  to  expect  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
to  report  out  pay  reform  legislation.  In 
other  words,  we  are  requiring  standing 
committees  to  report  out  legislation  they 
consistently  have  rejected.  The  only 
way  they  are  going  to  report  it  out  is 
because  they  are  under  a  mandate  to 
do  so.  Now.  maybe  they  will  not.  Maybe 
the  whole  reconciliation  procedure  will 
faU. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  am  aware  of  all  that: 
but  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
poses  a  very  special  problem  from  a 
very  practical  application  of  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion. 

Aside  from  that.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  merits  of  the  gentleman's  argument 
and  I  say  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  superior,  to  the  Parren  amend- 
ment to  the  extent  that  it  deals  with 
all  the  segments  that  are  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon,  and  by 
imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Solarz  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  voted  for  the  Mitchell 
amendment.  I  am  voting  for  this  one. 
simply  because  I  think  we  have  our  pri- 
orities somewhat  out  of  order. 

I  would  point  this  out.  and  I  am  under 
no  illusion  that  is  likely  to  carry  by  any 
overwhelming  majority:  but  if  through 
some  rare  insight  this  should  achieve  a 
majority,  then  we  have  to  go  to  confer- 


ence and  it  is  much  more  Ukely  that  the 
end  result  would  be  close  to  where  the 
House  position  is  right  now  if  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
were  to  carry :  so  that  those  who  believe 
that  we  have  come  close  to  a  fairly  sound 
position.  I  think,  might  want  to  consider 
supporting  the  gentleman  frcxn  New 
York.      

Mr.  01TINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTTNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  also  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  amendment  and  point  out 
that  the  revenue  aspects  of  this  amend- 
ment are  not  new  taxes. 

I  think  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  expresses  some  concern 
about  that.  What  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  people  who  have  gotten  tax  breaks 
over  the  years  through  the  tax  code,  the 
same  thing  as  an  expenditure — they  are 
frequently  referred  to  as  tax  expendi- 
tures— share  in  the  burden  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

My  amendment  does  the  same  thing  as 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  .  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  people  who  got  depletion  allow- 
ances or  foreign  tax  credits  or  intangible 
drilling  cost  expensing  privileges  through 
the  tax  code  should  not  bear  some  burden 
when  we  have  to  cut  back. 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  is  doing.  I  think  it  is  fair — it  is 
equitable  and  it  is  realistic  to  mandate 
that  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  just  as  we  mandate  unpalatable 
cuts  on  the  other  committees. 

My  amendment  goes  further  and  re- 
stores entirely  the  President's  budget. 

Certainly  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  <Mr.  Solarz) 
goes  in  the  right  direction  and  I  think 
balances  the  budget  on  a  much  sounder 
basis.  I  am  pleased  to  support  it. 

Mr.  ZEFERflTi.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  other  friend,  the  gentleman  frcwn 
New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  proposed 
by  my  colleague  from  New  York  <Mr 
Solarz)  . 

I  first  want  to  express  my  strong  sup- 
port for  a  balanced  Federal  budget  as  a 
tool  in  our  fight  against  raging  inflation. 
While  it  is  clear  to  me  that  restricted 
Federal  spending  is  not  the  cure-all  solu- 
tion to  our  economic  woes,  it  does  serve 
as  a  symbolic  example  to  the  American 
people  of  Congress  determination  to 
tighten  our  belts  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. 

I  support  the  flnal  figures  reached  by 
the  Budget  Committee  which,  if  strictly 
adhered  to.  will  result  in  a  $2  billion 
surplus  In  the  Federal  Treasury.  How- 
ever. I  cannot  agree  with  the  concept  of 
signiflcantlv  reducing  the  funding  of  a 
number  of  orograms  vital  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  poor  and  aging. 
These  reductions  will  orove  especially  de- 
bil'tatine  in  our  urban  areas. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  me  whv  Con- 
gress should  eliminate  billions  of  dollars 
in  grants  to  States  and  local  governments 
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as  a  weapon  to  reduce  inflation.  Such  a 
loss  in  revenue  will  only  lead  to  severe 
hardships  for  a  number  of  areas,  particu- 


million  in  the  CHAP  program,  $500  mil- Duncan,  oreg.    Keiiy 
lion  in   revenue  sharing  programs  for     Ed^^°'^*'^°    Kemp 
local   governments,  low   income  energy     nHworrt.  ai 


Kindness 


Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 
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COLLINS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  PATTERSON, 
and  Mr.  LOWRY  changed  their  votes 


ment:  the  cost  the  meals  would  incur  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  Uving  would 


which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper  I   referred.  My  friends,  those  of 
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as  a  weapon  to  reduce  inflation.  Such  a 
loss  in  revenue  will  only  lead  to  severe 
hardstups  for  a  number  of  areas,  particu- 
larly our  urban  centers.  The  funding  of  a 
number  of  necessary  programs  will  then 
have  to  be  made  up  by  the  State  and 
local  governments,  resulting  in  an  in- 
creased tax  burden  on  our  already  fi- 
nancially strapped  citizenry.  In  other 
words,  actual  spending  will  not  be  sig- 
nificantly affected  under  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal;  it  will  only  be  lat- 
erally shifted  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  State  and  local  entities,  many  of 
which  can  ill  afford  to  absorb  further 
drains  on  their  budgets.  Such  a  "rob 
Peter  to  pay  Paul"  concept  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  put  a  brake  on  our  economy. 

In  addition,  vital  public  services  such 
as  mass  transit  and  education  programs 
will  be  adversely  affected  under  the  pro- 
posal. 

There  is  no  doubt  our  Nation  is  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  long-awaited  recession. 
and  I  feel  that  a  cutback  in  the  funding 
of  jobs  programs  at  a  time  when  a  num- 
ber of  industries  are  laying  off  thousands 
of  workers  is  not  now  advisable. 

I  can  appreciate  the  work  that  has 
been  done  by  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee who  have  tackled  the  somewhat 
thankless  job  of  determining  those  Fed- 
eral expenditures  that  must  be  curtailed. 
I  agree  with  the  end  result  of  their  labor: 
A  Federal  budget  with  a  surplus  of  some 
$2  biUion.  But  I  must  differ  with  their 
decision  to  make  significant  cuts  in  "peo- 
ple programs."  During  these  days  of  sky- 
rocketing prices,  it  is  the  poor  and  our 
senior  citizens  li\^ng  on  fixed  incomes 
who  bear  the  brant  of  our  expanded 
economy.  They  must  not  now  be  forced 
to  make  greater  sacrifices  in  the  name 
of  fiscal  austerity. 

The  Solarz  amendment  permits  the 
funding  of  these  programs  while  still 
achieving  our  goal  of  a  budget  surplus. 
In  addition,  the  proposal  leaves  basically 
untouched  our  spending  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  and  I  wholeheartedly  feel 
that  our  defense  budget  must  not  be 
trimmed. 

The  fight  against  inflation  requires 
significant  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  all 
Americans,  but  our  budget  cuts  must  not 
discriminate  against  any  one  segment  of 
our  society,  such  as  our  cities.  For  this 
reason.  I  support  the  Solarz  substitute. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York,  as  a  substitute  for  the  Obey 
amendment 

The  amendment  proposes  long  over- 
due tax  reforms  and  in  this  way  offers 
a  balanced  budget  wh'ch  is  more  equi- 
table than  that  proposed  by  the  commit- 
tee in  that  it  requires  those  in  our  society 
who  benefit  from  tax  loopholes  to  bear 
some  of  the  burden  of  fighting  inflation 
and  balancing  the  budget  along  with 
those  who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
are  in  need  of  assistance  from  important 
Federal  programs. 

This  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
stores the  cuts  which  have  the  most 
direct  impact  on  the  poor  who  are  al- 
ready suffering  the  most  from  Inflation. 

It  would  restore  $500  million  in  CETA 
funds.  $400  million  in  food  stamps,  $360 


million  in  the  CHAP  program,  $500  mil- 
lion in  revenue  sharing  programs  for 
local  governments,  low  income  energy 
assistance,  youth  employment  and  many 
other  important  social  programs  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

This  amendment  restores  the  cuts 
which  have  the  most  impact  on  those 
who  are  currently  being  thrown  out  of 
jobs  by  the  recession  and  provides  some 
relief  to  localities  whose  finances  are 
suffering  under  these  times  of  economic 
distress. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  sensible,  viable, 
and    humane   approach   to   a   balanced 
budget    and    I    urge    my    colleagues    to 
vote  for  the  amendment. 
D  1700 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
McHucH).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairmaii,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  65.  noes  352. 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  14,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  207] 

AYES— 65 


Duncan.  Oreg.     Kelly 


.^ddabbo 

Beard  R  I. 

Blag?t 

Blneham 

Brodhead 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

cnav 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Daschle 

Dellums 

DlKjra 

DlTon 

Downey 

Drlnan 

E^arly 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Plorlo 

Pord.  Mich. 

FoTd.  Tenn 


Akaka 

Albosta 
.Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Caltf. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Appleeate 
Archer 
.Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atpin 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
Ba'alls 
Bailey 
B«!dus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Baviman 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benlamln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
B«thune 


Garcia 

Gray 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holtzman 

Kastenmeler 

Kildee 

Lederer 

Lowry 

Lundlne 

McHugh 

Maeulre 

Markey 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

NOES— 352 
Bevlll 
Blanchard 

BORSS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bnn'or 

Bonker 

Bo'iauard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnklev 

Broonjfleld 

Brown.  Ciltf 

Brown.  Ohio 

Brovhin 

Buchanan 

Burtrener 

Burilson 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 


Ottlnger 

Patterson 

Ran  Eel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roil  no 

Rosenthal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Shannon 

Simon 

Solarz 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stndds 

Walgren 

Weiss 

WUUams,  Mont 

Zeferettl 


Cllneer 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Oonable 

Oonte 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Oourter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dan'elson 

Dannemever 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis  S  C. 

dela  Oarza 

DecVard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devtne 

Dlcklnaon 

Dicks 

Dlnerell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 


Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Penwlck 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Plsher 
Plthlan 
Pllppo 
Foley 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
GInn 
GUckman 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
GoodllnR 
Oore 
Oradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarlnl 
Oudger 
Guyer 
Hftgedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hail  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
Hlllls 
Hlnson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbiird 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
tchord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jnnes.  Ok'a. 
Jones.  Tenn. 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lai;omarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefller 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Luneren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Maj-lenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  NY 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perking 
Petri 
Pevser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 
Ptirsell 
Onavle 
QulUen 
R«hall 
Rallsback 


Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santini 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

.Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Soellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Svnar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trible 

tTdall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wa'Tnan 

Weaver 

wrhlte 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wrleht 

Wyatt 

Wvdler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Youne.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla 

Yoiin".  Mo. 

Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Burton.  John 
NOT  VOTINO— 14 


Abdnor 

Jenrette 

Murphy.  111. 

Anderson.  HI. 

Kazen 

Trailer 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Leiand 

Vanik 

Brooks 

Mazzoll 

Wilson.  C.  H 

Doman 

Moffett 

nnio 

Messrs.  HARRIS.  VOLKMER,  BON- 
lOR  of  Michigan,  and  VENTO  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Montana.    Mrs. 
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COLLINS  of  niinois.  Mr.  PATTERSON, 
and  Mr.  LOWRY  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

D  1720 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  32  years  I 
have  been  privileged  to  be  a  Member  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  Houses  compris- 
ing our  Nation's  Congress  and  as  my  rec- 
ord will  attest,  my  primary  concern  has 
been  to  balance  the  budget  of  the  human 
beings  that  make  up  the  people  of  this 
country.  Consequently,  I  have  spoken 
more  to  my  colleagues  about  an  effort  to 
balance  the  human  budget,  to  make  a 
better  life  available  to  our  people  than 
about  balancing  the  fiscal  budget  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  now  come  to  a 
period  where,  if  we  do  not  put  our  fiscal 
affairs  in  order,  if  we  do  not  in  short  bal- 
ance our  fiscal  budget  we  can  hardly  pre- 
dict what  may  be  the  economic  chaos  in 
our  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us  who  have 
hopes  and  dreams  that  we  may  yet  live  to 
see  a  better  life  for  many  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans  will  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  cherish  such  faith  if  the  fis- 
cal affairs  of  our  Government  are  in  such 
disorder  that  the  economy  is  approach- 
ing serious  collapse.  Consequently.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  it  is  the  resolve  of  this 
House  and  no  doubt  will  be  of  the  other 
body  that  we  are,  and  I  hope  within  the 
next  lew  days,  going  to  show  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  can  and  we  will  and 
that  we  have  balanced  the  budget  of  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  process  of  bal- 
ancing that  budget,  obviously  there  have 
been  areas  that  have  been  painfully  hurt. 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
leadership  of  this  House,  those  who  have 
worked  with  them,  upon  the  concern  that 
they  have  shown  for  the  human  effect, 
the  ill  effect  on  human  beings  of  this 
country  that  such  cuts  might  bring 
about.  I  believe  those  painful  cuts  have 
been  diminished  very  commendably. 
However.  I  think  there  is  still  room  for 
some  improvement.  I  believe  the  Obey 
amendment  does  offer  «  balanced  budget 
and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  little 
amelioration  of  the  painful  effects  upon 
reductions  imposed  upon  the  people  of 
this  country  who  still  need  a  great  deal 
of  help. 

For  example.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  proposals  of  the  Obey  amendment  is 
to  maintain  the  nutrition  program  of  this 
country  available  under  the  Older  Amer- 
icans Act,  at  the  present  level  of  108  mil- 
lion meals.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  was  the 
original  author  of  the  nutrition  program 
for  the  elderly  of  this  country.  It  only 
reaches  half  of  the  people  who  deserve 
to  have  the  benefit  of  it  now.  If  we  can 
save  2  million  meals  by  the  Obey  amend- 
ment and  not  jeopardize  the  balancing 
of  the  budget,  it  seems  to  me  reasonable 
that  we  should  do  so.  That  is  one  of  the 
ameliorating  benefits  of  the  Obey  amend- 


ment: the  cost  the  meals  would  incur  on 
account  of  the  high  cost  of  living  would 
reduce  the  number  of  meals  for  the  el- 
derly from  108  million  meals  as  of  now. 
to  106  million  meals.  The  Obey  amend- 
ment will  keep  the  number  at  108  million 
meals.  That  is  one  desirable  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  great  short- 
ages in  our  countrj'  today  is  in  housing. 
I  look  for  the  time  when  prosperity 
comes  back  to  America  and  we  will  be 
able  to  put  the  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment behind  housing  programs  to  make 
it  po.ssible  for  everj'  American  to  live  in 
a  decent  abode.  We  cannot,  of  course,  do 
that  right  now  but  the  Obey  amendment 
does  retain  3.000  housing  units  in  the 
rural  areas  and  for  the  elderly  people. 
That  is  not  a  lot.  but  that  i';  3.000  peo- 
ple and  that  means  a  lot  to  those  3,000  if 
we  can  save  that  many  housing  units 
and  I  would  commend  the  Obey  amend- 
ment upon  doing  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  iMr 
McHuGHi.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Pepper 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  other 
areas  of  the  countrj'  there  is  a  greater 
need  than  there  is  in  my  district  for  fuel 
a,ssistance  for  the  elderly  people.  The 
Obey  amendment  would  put  back  at  $50 
million  the  amount  of  funds  that  will  be 
available  to  aid  the  elderly  in  having  the 
heating  that  they  need  in  the  winter 
months. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  simply 
saying,  without  reducing  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  the  balancing  of  the  budget,  by 
providing  enough  to  take  the  place  of 
the  money  that  he  puts  back,  he  removes 
from  the  cut.  Mr.  Obey  is  to  be  com- 
mended upon  lightening  the  blow  a  little 
bit  upon  millions  of  our  elderly  citizens 
who  have  already  had  rained  upon  their 
heads  and  hearts  a  generation  of  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  troubles  and  prob- 
lems. 

In  these  years  that  should  be  their 
golden  years,  if  we  can  lighten  their  load 
a  little  bit  I  believe  we  should  be  anx- 
ious to  do  so;  and  I  commend  Mr.  Obey 
upon  his  amendment  and  give  it  my 
hearty  support. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Obey  amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  sound.  We  are  going  to 
have  some  real  needs  this  coming  fis- 
cal year  as  we  project  where  our  econo- 
my is  going.  Some  of  the  changes  that 
were  made  by  the  committee,  frankly, 
bother  me,  but  I  am  realistic  and  know 
there  is  no  chance  of  restoring  some  of 
the  cuts.  For  example.  I  do  not  happen 
to  think  it  makes  sense  to  be  cutting 
back  on  title  VI  jobs,  public  service  jobs, 
by  25  percent  when  we  know  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  more  unemployment.  However. 
I  recognize  that  for  the  wrong  reasons 
title  VI  is  not  popular.  What  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  does  is  to  say.  let  us  not 
eliminate  the  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps,  let  us  not  eliminate  some  of  these 
youth  job  programs,  let  us  not  eliminate 
or  reduce  the  elderly  nutrition  item  of 


which  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper  I  referred.  My  friends,  those  of 
you  who  are  concerned  about  doing  this 
in  practical  ways,  this  amendment  it 
does  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  most  con- 
servative Member  of  this  body  can  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  candidly. 
the  last  few  weeks  in  the  House.  I  have 
personally  been  somewhat  down  in 
mood.  In  part  that  is  because  of  the 
priorities  we  have  taken  in  the  budget. 
in  part  because  of  what  has  happened 
in  Iran,  and  a  varietj'  of  other  things.  I 
ask  myself  the  same  question  that  many 
of  you  ask  yourselves,  why  am  I  here? 

There  are  two  ways  of  answering 
that  question.  One  is  that  we  are  here 
to  preserve  the  status  quo.  But  I  think 
the  answer  for  most  of  us  is  that  we  want 
to  make  the  American  dream  a  reality 
for  everyone  in  this  coimtr>'  and  the 
Obey  amendment  at  least  permits  us 
to  inch  in  that  direction  and  I  hope  we 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD  Mr.  C^hairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  \-ield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  I  want  to  applaud 
the  gentleman  and  Congressman  Obey 
for  offering  this  amendment  because  I 
think  in  an  effort  to  achieve  a  consensus 
we  have  to  look  at  the  broad  spectrum  of 
America. 

D  1730 

There  are  many  needs,  as  good  a  job 
as  the  Budget  Committee  has  done,  that 
go  unmet  unless  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  As  the  gentleman  has  pointed 
out.  if  we  are  going  to  do  more  in  the 
area  of  revenue  sharing,  where  a  bit 
more  is  needed;  if  we  are  going  to  do 
more  for  elderly  programs ;  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  do  more  for  veterans  benefits;  if 
we  are  going  to  do  more  for  housing,  the 
only  vehicle  we  now  have  as  this  debate 
continues  is  the  Obey  amendment.  So,  I 
see  it  as  an  attempt  not  only  to  achieve 
consensus,  but  an  attempt  to  arrive  at 
social  concern  that  is  represented  not 
only  by  speeches,  but  by  figures  in  a 
budget. 

So.  I  applaud  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, and  I  urge  support  for  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
presentation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
have  a  question  on  authorizing  revenue 
sharing.  Does  this  put  back  in  the  bill 
the  regular  revenue  sharing,  or  counter- 
cyclical ? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  up  to  the  author- 
ising committee.  We  simplv  recognize 
that  there  were  some  needs  that  are  go- 
ing to  exist  because  of  the  elimination  of 
the  State  revenue  sharing,  and  we  let 
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the  authorizing  committee  write  what- 
ever legislation  it  wishes  to  write. 


we  need  some  money  to  tide  us  over,  and 
I  certainly  cannot  argue  that  cities  do 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


that  the  other  proposals  that  have  been    many  ways  a£  we  are  in  this  budget  to- 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and    day.  I  would  say  that  if  we  can  do  that. 
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the  authorizing  committee  write  what- 
ever legislation  it  wishes  to  write. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion  that  will  probably  be  counter- 
cyclical? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  assume  there  would  be 
a  countercyclical  element  to  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  was  defeated 
I  regret  that,  but  at  least  the  Obey 
amendment  does  do  a  little  bit  more  in 
terms  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the 
working  people  £ind  those  who  need  help 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Maryland,  not  only  for  his  re- 
marks, but  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  for  his 
support  all  through  this  process,  and 
urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  hjis  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  was  listening  with  in- 
terest to  the  gentleman's  answer  to  the 
question  about  revenue  sharing.  Is  the 
gentleman  supporting  this  revenue-shar- 
ing add-on  of  $500  million? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  am. 
Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  ask  how  the  gentle- 
man could  support  this  add-on  of  $500 
million  when  he  could  not  support  the 
Conable  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to.  It  is  because  this  add-on  does  not 
take  money  away  from  handicapped  and 
a  lot  of  other  programs  that  I  believe  in. 
Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  the  answer? 
Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  an  excellent  answer. 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  not  because  I  am  not 
sympathetic  with  what  my  good  friend 
from  Wisconsin  Is  trying  to  do.  I  appre- 
ciate what  he  is  trying  to  do.  He  is  trying 
to  preserve  and  add  some  more  money 
and  some  programs  that  we  have  cut. 
Also,  he  is  being  a  good  soldier,  I  believe, 
in  trjring  to  save  some  money  for — let  us 
call  it  an  urban  package,  that  $500  mil- 
lion revenue  sharing — it  would  be  what- 
ever an  authorizing  committee  decided 
it  would  be.  Now  that  we  have  cut  out 
revenue  sharing  and  the  countercyclical 
program  is  out.  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  there  has  to  be  some  tiding- 
over  money.  There  are  those  who  think 


we  need  some  money  to  tide  us  over,  and 
I  certainly  cannot  argue  that  cities  do 
need  some  money. 

I  know  that  the  President  is  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment  and  of  this 
money,  and  of  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Obey. 
but  you  know,  you  cannot  make  an  omlet 
without  breaking  eggs,  some  great  gen- 
eral once  said;  and  you  cannot  fashion 
a  budget  that  is  in  balance  without  re- 
ductions. And,  we  have  reductions  in  the 
budget  that  we  present  to  you. 

We  have  reductions  all  along  the  line. 
and  we  have  tried  to  share  the  cuts 
equitably  without  putting  them  aU  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor,  as  some  have  sug- 
gested. There  is  well  over  $350  billion 
in  the  committee's  budget  that  goes  to 
cities  and  communities  and  rural  areas 
and  to  the  poor  and  sick  and  disabled 
and  old. 

I  submit  to  the  Members  that  we  have 
done  the  best  that  can  possibly  be  done. 
What  my  friend's  amendment  would  do 
would  be  to  put  in  about  $1.2  billion  in 
outlays  in  these  various  areas:  Impact 
aid,  mass  transit,  veterans,  military  per- 
sonnel, youth  programs,  and  so-called 
revenue  sharing — about  $1.2  billion, 
which  he  would  then  offset  with  about 
$425  million  in  savings  which  he  would 
find  in  consultants'  expenses,  printing, 
and  film  procurement. 

Well.  I  do  not  think  that  $425  million 
is  gomg  to  happen  because  we  have  al- 
ready squeezed  out  of  this  budget  about 
all  we  tliink  can  be  squeezed,  so  that  it 
is  not  going  to  happen,  that  offset  of 
$425  million,  against  the  $1,165  bilUon 
or  $1.2  billion  in  outlays. 

Then  further,  he  suggests  a  pickup  in 
revenues  of  $800  million  reflecting  a  for- 
eign oil  tax  credit  reform.  We  are  asking 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  other  body  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  revenue  finding  in  this 
budget,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are  gomg 
to  be  able  to  ask  them  to  find  an  addi- 
tional $800  million  in  foreign  tax  credit 
reform.  Therefore,  we  will  not  have  an 
offset  of  $800  million.  In  fact,  what  we 
will  have  will  be  an  additional  $1  billion 
in  expenditures,  therefore  bringing  the 
surplus  down  and  approaching  a  deficit. 
But.  there  is  one  other  big  argument 
that  I  would  like  to  get  into,  and  that 
is  this:   I  think  the  committee  is  pre- 
senting to  the  Members  the  high-water 
mark  of  what  we  can  hope  to  get  in 
spending  for  the  types  of  programs  that 
this  amendment  addresses.  If  Members 
look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  other 
body,   in   their  budget  resolution,   they 
will  find  that  they  have  cut  drastically 
below  us  in  many  of  the  areas  to  which 
this  amendment  is  addressed.  It  is  the 
height  of  folly  to  think  that  we  can  add 
here  when  we  are  going  to  have  all  we 
can  do  in  conference  with  the  other  body 
to  hold  the  line  on  expenditures  at  the 
level   which  your  committee  is  recom- 
mending to  you. 

In  other  words,  we  will  have  all  we 
can  do  to  hold  what  we  are  bringing  to 
you,  let  alone  the  add-ons  which  this 
amendment  calls  for.  So.  for  those  rea- 
sons I  ask  that  you  vote  against  this 
amendment  and  support  the  committee 
resolution  as  the  best  possible  the  House 
can  go  to  conference  with. 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  con- 
cur in  everything  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  has  just  said.  It 
is  quite  odd  that  these  amendments  keep 
reappearing,  and  the  particular  form 
they  take  from  time  to  time.  We  had 
quite  a  discussion  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee the  night  the  budget  resolution  was 
reported  about  a  billion-dollar  amend- 
ment the  people  downtown  wanted  to 
add.  Before  the  evening  was  over,  they 
had  cut  their  add-on  figure  down  to  $500 
million. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  after  the  resolution 
was  reported.  I  received  some  calls  from 
downtown  saying  they  wanted  $500  mil- 
lion. If  they  only  want  $500  million,  why 
do  we  see  the  figure  here  of  $1  billion? 
It  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  set- 
tled for  the  $500  million  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  But  it  was  the  majority 
th'nking  in  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
that  they  did  not  need  the  money. 

I  think  it  is  high  time  we  take  a  look 
at  the  spending  figures  between  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981.  We  hear 
all  these  arguments  about  putting  the 
burden  on  the  backs  of  the  poor,  the  sick, 
and  the  elderly,  but  let  us  just  look  at 
the  figures  in  the  income  security  func- 
tion. On  yesterday  this  House  passed  the 
Giaimo  amendment  which  puts  the  in- 
come security  outlays  for  1980  at  $191.7 
billion. 

Now,  how  much  does  this  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981  increase  this  func- 
tion? Well,  it  increases  this  function  to 
$220.1  bilhon.  This  is  $220.1  billion  for 
this  particular  function  in  1981,  as  op- 
posed to  $191.7  billion,  and  this  is  an  in- 
crease of  $28.4  billion  in  1  year's  time. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  putting  much 
stress  on  anybody,  and  it  really  doesn't 
indicate  we  are  attempting  to  do  much 
about  inflation.  If  people  in  low-income 
brackets  are  suffering  from  anything  to- 
day, it  is  from  an  18 '2-percent  inflation. 
They  have  to  go  to  the  grocery  store,  just 
like  you  and  I.  and  they  see  these  prices 
going  UD  and  up.  They  have  to  buy  cloth- 
ing and  other  necessary  items,  and  they 
see  the  prices  keep  going  up.  It  seems 
that  those  who  argue  that  we  ought  to 
spend  more  and  more  and  more  each  and 
every  year  seem  to  forget  that  these  peo- 
ple whom  they  say  they  are  attempting 
to  help  are  the  ones  who  are  really  hurt 
by  our  18.5-percent  inflation. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  not  going  to 
have  an  add-on  here  of  over  $1  billion.  I 
do  not  care  how  we  figure  it,  we  have  $1 
billion  in  additional  soending  involved. 
The  proponents  are  using  the  same  ra- 
tionale that  was  turned  down  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  report  out 
of  this  House  this  year  a  resolution  in 
balance,  I  urge  with  the  Members  on 
that  side  as  well  as  the  Members  on  this 
side,  not  to  start  adding  on  additional 
spending  as  is  being  attempted  with  this 
Obey  amendment,  all  at  the  behest  of 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nvmiber  of 
words. 
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Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
have  brought  us  a  package  that  is  not 
easy.  It  is  a  tough  package,  but  it  is  one 
that  we  ought  to  support.  There  are  no 
easy  answers  if  we  wish  to  have  a  re- 
sponsible budget,  and  what  is  represent- 
ed by  this  amendment  is  an  effort  to  find 
some  easy  way  out. 

I  want  to  say  that  last  year  we  held 
extensive  meetings  and  hearings  on  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  The  administration 
has  been  working  for  a  whole  year,  try- 
ing to  put  together  a  set  of  regulations 
and  recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  and  a  very  sensitive 
area,  but  we  are  working  on  it,  and  we 
will  have  a  proposal  dealing  with  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  The  committee  will 
live  up  to  that  obligation. 

But  for  goodness  sake,  there  is  not 
this  amount  of  money  which  can  be 
raised  from  changes  to  the  foreign  tax 
credit,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the 
place  to  do  it,  and  I  urge  the  Members 
to  reject  this  amendment  and  stay  with 
the  committee  on  its  sound,  responsible 
proposal. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  committee  chairman  for  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  preface 
my  statement  by  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey)  for 
his  amendment  and  for  the  work  and  the 
diligence  that  he  offers  to  the  House  and 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget.  I  know 
that  it  is  normal  to  start  talks  of  this 
kind  with  words  of  that  kind,  but  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  added  immeasurably  to 
the  product  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  has  produced  in  the  past  and  has 
produced  this  year. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  thrust  of 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do  with 
his  amendment.  I  understand  what  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  I  certainly  would 
hope  that  in  the  future  we  could  accom- 
plish many  of  the  things  he  has  set  out 
to  accomplish  in  this  amendment.  But 
in  my  view  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
conclude  that  we  could  pay  for  the  pro- 
gram increases  that  he  has  included  in 
his  amendment  with  the  increase  of  $800 
million  of  revenues  from  the  foreign  tax 
credit  on  oil. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  legisla- 
tive proposals  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department  to  increase 
revenue  from  the  foreign  tax  credit  on 
oil.  I  will  continue  to  support  those  pro- 
posals. The  Treasury  Department  is  in 
the  process  of  changing  its  basic  proposal 
on  the  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil.  It  is  un- 
clear at  this  point  as  to  exactly  how 
much  revenue  we  can  pick  up.  I  think  we 
can  pick  up  about  $500  to  $600  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 1  hope  that  is  the  case, 
and  we  will  work  on  the  committee  to 
make  that  be  the  case. 

But  I  am  also  here  to  tell  the  Members 


that  the  other  proposals  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  through  the  budget  have  now  gone 
through  the  hearing  stage,  and  those 
proposals  are  meeting  with  a  lot  of  dis- 
agreement. I  point  to  the  changes  on 
withholding  of  dividends  and  interest  to 
pick  up  $3.4  billion  in  fiscal  1981.  We  had 
a  hearing  on  that  today,  and  I  would 
submit  to  the  Members  that  if  it  gets  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means — 
and  I  think  that  is  unclear — it  will  have 
very  tough  saiUng  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

We  have  had  hearings  on  increasing 
aviation  user  fees  in  general  aviation.  1 
intend  to  vote  for  those  changes,  just  as 
I  intend  to  vote  for  the  changes  in  with- 
holding of  dividends  and  interest.  But  I 
submit  to  the  Members  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  very  difiBcult  time  picking  up 
that  amount  of  almost  $4  billion  in  reve- 
nue which  we  are  using  to  balance  this 
budget. 

If  we  add  to  that  another  $800  million 
when  the  best  we  can  pick  up  is  $500  mil- 
lion, we  are  simply  increasing  the  margin 
of  error  in  actually  realizing  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  realize  and  I  sympathize  with  the 
gentleman's  argument  that  we  are  asking 
all  the  other  committees  to  do  a  lot  of 
cutting  in  programs  that  affect  people. 
and  that,  therefore,  we  should  rightfully 
ask  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
to  cut  programs — and  that  is  certainly 
what  these  tax  expenditures  are  for — 
that  affect  people  who  are  very  wealthy. 

I  agree  with  that  thought,  but  we  must 
be  realistic  about  what  we  can  achieve. 

I  am  more  than  willing  to  vote  for  the 
changes  in  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil,  I  am 
more  than  willing  to  vote  for  the  with- 
holding of  dividends  and  interest,  I  am 
willing  to  vote  for  the  aviation  user  fee 
increases,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
enact  them  all.  But  I  think,  to  be  coldly 
realistic  about  it,  this  House  and  the 
Senate  are  not  going  to  enact  all  those 
increases  in  revenue  that  we  put  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  add  another  one  in 
the  amoimt  of  $800  million,  when  the 
best  we  can  hope  for  is  $500  million,  is 
not  really  responsible. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  as  a  member  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  that  I  worked 
long  and  hard  last  year,  along  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  along  with 
the  committee  chairman,  to  bring  about 
the  changes  that  are  proposed  in  the 
Obey  amendment  with  regard  to  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  on  the  oil  companies. 

I  was  frankly  surprised  that  we  had  the 
difficulty  that  we  did,  but  I  would  submit 
to  the  House  that  the  situation  has 
changed  dramatically.  Nobody  would 
have  thought  just  a  few  months  ago  that 
we  would  need  anywhere  near  a  balanced 
budget  at  this  time.  Nobody  would  have 
thought  that  we  would  be  asking  the 
American  people  to  bite  the  bullet  in  so 


many  ways  as  we  are  in  this  budget  to- 
day. I  would  say  that  if  we  can  do  that, 
then  we  should  be  able  to  confront  this 
issue  once  again  and  we  should  be  able 
to  ask  the  oil  companies  to  bite  the  bullet 
just  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
support  now  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  for  this  change.  I  think  we 
can  do  it  this  year,  if  we  can  balance  this 
budget,  and  I  would  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  support  the  Obey 
amendment  and  would  support  the  same 
change  they  supported  last  year  and  then 
go  back  and  try  again. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ctdifomia. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  particiularly  to  the 
proposal  to  raise  $800  million  in  addi- 
tional revenues  through  modest  reforms 
in  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

To  begin  with,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  this  proposal  is  Indeed  a 
very  modest  one.  Last  year,  this  House 
voted  355  to  66  to  call  for  a  repeal  of  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  That  would  have 
raised  an  estimated  $1.2  biUion.  And 
that  amendment  to  the  first  budget  res- 
olution was  itself  a  modest  proposal  in 
light  of  the  findings  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  in  the 
95th  Congress.  In  its  report  "Foreign 
Tax  Credits  Claimed  by  UJS.  Petroleum 
Companies"  the  committee  states  that 
"IRS  decisions  permitting  U.S.  petro- 
leum companies  abroad  to  claim  foreign 
tax  credits  in  Ueu  of  deductions  has  cost 
the  U.S.  Treasurv  over  $7  billion  since 
1974." 

Why  make  the  modest  reforms  called 
for  in  this  substitute?  "ITiere  are  four 
good  reasons. 

First,  it  is  quite  clear  that  for  more 
than  20  years  U.S.  multinational  oil 
companies  have  been  claiming  foreign 
tax  credits  that  Congress  never  intended 
for  them  to  have. 

Second,  it  is  likely  that  the  oil  com- 
panies have  used  the  foreign  tax  credit 
to  escape  U.S.  taxes  on  domestic  profits 
by  mo\'ing  profits  from  the  domestic  ac- 
counting catagory,  to  the  foreign  operat- 
tions  catagory  for  tax  accounting  pur- 
poses. Here  is  an  example,  provided  by 
the  Congressional  Research  Service,  of 
how  domestic  source  income  can  escape 
US.  tax  through  creative  accounting  As- 
sume company  X  has  an  overseas  sub- 
sidiary located  In  Nigeria  which  sells 
Nigerian  crude  oil  to  a  company  X  re- 
finery in  the  United  States.  Production 
cost  may  be  about  $1.50  per  barrel  but 
the  Nigerian  crude  is  likely  to  be  sold  to 
the  U.S.  refinery  at.  or  near  the  world 
price — in  excess  of  $25  per  barrel,  plus 
transaction  costs.  The  profits — the  dif- 
ference between  the  production  costs 
and  sale  price  to  the  U.S  refinery,  are 
entered  into  the  corporate  accounts 
along  side  other  foreign  transactions  in- 
cluding the  sale  of  foreign  oil  to  non- 
U.S.  markets,  foreign  refinery  and  re- 
tail profits,  and  oil  tanker  operations. 
Yet  in  this  example,  most  of  the  profits 
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come  directly  from  the  sale  of  the  Ni- 
gerian oil  to  the  U.S.  refinery;  that  is. 


So  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
a  very  modest  request.  I  think  it  is  one 


And  that  is  the  committee's  budget — 

Is  that  Instead  of  a  $2  billion  surplus,  the 
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porter  and  a  reliable  newspaper.  And  I 
suspect  that  the  CBO  reestimate  may  be 


The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  some  members  of  the  Committee 


time  of  the  gentleman  frran  New  York 
•  Mr.  Peyser  1  has  exoired. 
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come  directly  from  the  sale  of  the  Ni- 
gerian oil  to  the  U.S.  refinery;  that  is, 
from  the  UJS.  market.  Instead,  they  are 
reported  as  foreign  earnings — eligible 
for  the  generous  foreign  tax  credit — and 
the  money  which  should  go  into  the  U.S 
Treasury,  goes  into  the  coffers  of  the 
oil  rich  nations. 

Third,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  re- 
think its  position  that  all  U.S.  companies 
should,  as  a  matter  of  course,  escape  all 
U.S.  tax  liability  on  their  so-called  for- 
eign source  income.  Taxes  are  the  price 
Americans  pay  for  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. Right  now  the  oil  companies  are 
paying  no  US.  taxes  on  their  foreign 
source  income — yet,  it  is  obvious  that 
their  foreign  operations  are  benefiting 
from  the  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  one  that  comes  most  read- 
ily to  mind  is  the  number  of  men  and 
women  in  the  U.S.  armed  services  who 
apparently  stand  ready  to  move  into  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gulf  should 
there  be  any  serious  threat  to  U.S.  petro- 
leum supplies — and,  incidentally,  the 
profits  of  the  oil  companies. 

Lastly,  the  choice  presented  by  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
is  clear:  If  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies are  forced  to  start  paying  a  few 
dollars  in  taxes  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  we 
can  afford  to  increase  outlays  for 
revenue  sharing,  youth  program,  land 
and  water  conser\'ation  projects,  rural 
and  elderly  housing,  mass  transit,  vet- 
erans assistance,  child  health  care,  and 
fuel  assistance.  Or.  we  can  vote  down  the 
Obey  substitute  and  tell  our  mayors  and 
city  officials,  our  poor  and  elderly,  our 
veterans,  and  our  children  that  when 
push  comes  to  shove — the  oil  companies 
are  untouchable. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  proposal  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be  di- 
rected to  come  up  with  some  modest  re- 
forms of  the  foreign  tax  credit. 
~  1750 

Mr.  BRODKEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  for  their 
excellent  contributions  to  this  debate. 

Let  me  just  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  is  a  tough  budget.  We  have  all  been 
through  that.  But  we  know  there  are  a 
number  of  cuts  that  are  made  in  a  lot  of 
different  areas.  What  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Obeyi  is  talkmg 
about  in  his  amendment  is  trying  to  re- 
store a  very  small  part  of  some  of  those 
cuts  that  have  been  made,  to  try  to  take 
care  of  some  of  these  needed  human 
service  programs  and  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  people  all  along 
the  line  are  being  asked  to  make  sacri- 
fices on  behalf  of  a  balanced  budget  that 
it  is  not  unreasonable  for  us  to  ask  the 
major  oil  companies  in  the  United  States, 
who  are  enjoying  record  levels  of  profits 
to  give  up  a  bit  of  the  unusual  tax  ad- 
vantages that  they  enjoy,  and  this  par- 
ticular tax  advantage  that  they  enjoy, 
really,  many  people  have  argued — and  I 
think  a  credible  case  can  be  made — pro- 
vides a  distinctive  for  domestic  oil  ex- 
ploration, as  opposed  to  oil  exploration 
in  foreign  countries. 


So  I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  and 
a  very  modest  request.  I  think  it  is  one 
that,  if  the  House  so  instructs,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  could  easily 
do,  without  doing  any  damage  to  our 
economy,  without  doing  any  serious 
damage  to  the  revenues  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  pa- 
tience, and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  observe  that  a  fellow  I  served 
with  in  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  a  nimi- 
ber  of  years  ago.  a  fellow  by  the  name 
of  Harvey  Dueholm.  observed  once  that 
the  poor  and  rich  get  the  same  amount 
of  ice  but  the  poor  get  theirs  in  the  win- 
tertime. 

I  would  like  to  prove  Harvey  wrong, 
and  I  think  the  best  way  we  can  prove 
him  wrong  is  by  passing  this  amend- 
ment which  will  ask  the  oil  companies 
to  share  some  of  the  largesse  which  is 
represented  by  the  headlines  we  have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  the  last  few  days 
about  the  incredible  increase  in  profits. 
Exxon  doubling  its  profits  to  $1.9  billion 
in  one  quarter. 

The  chairman  indicated  that  I  was 
trying  to  be  a  good  soldier  on  an  item  in 
this  resolution.  I  would  suggest  that  I 
have  enough  confidence  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  to  believe  that 
if  this  House  dictates  the  necessities  do 
so,  they  will  be  good  soldiers  also  in  the 
name  of  budget  fairness  and  budget  equ- 
ity. You  cannot  ask  to  cut  elderly  meals 
by  2  million  meals  a  year  in  this  country, 
you  cannot  ask  to  cut  back  on  elderly 
housing  and  rural  housing  while  you  are 
not  asking  the  oil  companies  to  share  just 
a  smidgin  of  the  load,  and  that  is  all  we 
are  trying  to  do  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  care- 
fully to  the  debate  today  on  the  various 
substitutes,  and  one  factor  that  seems  to 
be  totallv  overlooked  is  a  new  estimate 
provided  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfiBce  yesterday. 

I  would  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr, 
Chairman,  to  read  a  document. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  obiectlon 

Mr.  BAOT^^AN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  read 
from  an  article  by  Tom  Fdsall  in  this 
morning's  Baltimore  Sun  which  begins: 

Supposedly  balanced  budgets  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and  Sonate  are  both  In  deficit, 
according  to  revised  estimates  by  the  Con- 
gersslonal  Budget  OfBce. 

The  cost  of  federal  proorams  In  1981  will 
be  about  $3.5  billion  more  than  was  antic- 
ipated when  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  agreed  on  revenue  and  spending 
tp.rjets  about  a  month  ago,  according  to  the 
CBO. 

"No  matter  what  we  do.  we  don't  seem  to 
be  able  to  keep  up  with  the  Increased  spend- 
In?,"  James  R.  Capra.  chief  of  the  CBO's 
projection  unit.  said. 

The  consequence  for  the  version  of  the 
budeet  currently  under  debate  In  the 
HouBe — 


And  that  is  the  committee's  budget — 

is  that  Instead  of  a  $2  billion  surplus,  the 
measure  Is  about  $1.5  billion  In  the  red. 

Now,  what  that  means,  if  this  is  an  ac- 
curate description  of  the  situation,  is  that 
not  only  is  the  committee  budget  $1'2 
billion  in  deficit  and  is  not  a  balanced 
budget,  but  the  Obey  substitute  now  be- 
fore us,  which  is  premised  on  many  of  the 
same  major  assumptions,  though  it  does 
readjust  many  of  the  categories,  includ- 
ing revenue  and  spending  areas,  is  also 
$1  '2  billion  in  deficit. 

So  if  there  has  been  some  concern  on 
the  part  of  you  as  individual  Members 
of  the  House  that  you  wanted  to  vote  for 
a  balanced  budget,  you  cannot  possibly 
vote  for  this  substitute  now  before  us  and 
achieve  that  goal  because,  according  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  it  is  al- 
ready $1  '2  billion  in  deficit.  Based  on  the 
experience  that  we  have  had  in  the  last 
year  or  two  of  budget  forecasts  by  CBO 
and  others,  it  is  very  likely  that  this  sub- 
stitute is  in  deficit  many,  many  billions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  not  quoting  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  The  gentleman  is  quoting 
some  gentleman  by  the  name  of  James  R. 
Capra.  w'no  happens  to  work  for  CBO. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Indeed,  he  heads  the 
budget  projections  unit,  which  is  a  very 
responsible  position. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Now,  the  gentleman  can 
find  anyone  he  wants  giving  his  opinions 
on  a  whole  range  and  a  whole  host  of 
subjects. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  have  heard  such  ques- 
tionable opinions  here  all  day  today. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  point  is  that  the 
CBO  estimate  is  on  target  with  ours. 
There  will  be  reestimates,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  periodically.  There  will  be 
another  reestimate  by  CBO  and  there 
will  be  one  by  the  administration  in  mid- 
year. We  all  live  and  die  by  reestimates 
in  tliis  business,  as  the  gentleman  knows. 
It  depends  on  what  the  economy  does. 
But  it  is  wrong  to  take  a  statement  from 
some  gentleman,  whomever  he  may  be. 
James  R.  Capra  perhaps  likes  to  get  his 
name  in  the  paper  and  therefore  issues 
his  opinion  of  what  he  thinks  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  be.  It  is 
not  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Mr.  BAUMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  be  endors- 
ing the  Obey  amendment  at  this  point, 
based  upon  his  comments? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Now,  the  gentleman  is 
much  more  intelligent  than  he  sounds. 
He  knows  very  well  that  I  am  against 
the  Obey  amendment. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  was  trying,  in  my 
small  way,  to  offer  some  solace  to  the 
gentleman.  And  because  the  estimate  I 
quoted  went  to  his  own  committee  bill,  he 
suddenly  became  concerned,  as  I  have 
noticed  he  is  very  concerned  about  many 
matters  on  occasion  today.  We  have  sev- 
eral hundred  employees  in  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office.  I  assume,  based  on 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  that  Miss 
Rivlin  will  fire  Mr.  Capra  some  time  later 
this  afternoon.  But  this  is  a  reliable  re- 
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porter  and  a  reliable  newspaper.  And  I 
suspect  that  the  CBO  reestimate  may  be 
just  as  good  as  the  estimate  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  used.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  gentleman,  I  choose 
at  this  point  to  rely  on  the  latest  statis- 
tics offered  by  the  official  organization 
that  this  Congress  finances  to  give  it 
budget  information.  Now,  if  the  gentle- 
man can  come  in  and  disprove  me  to- 
morrow with  Miss  Rivlin's  latest  esti- 
mate— and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  letter 
will  be  written — please  do  so.  But  at  the 
moment  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
the  Obey  substitute  will  provide  an  un- 
balanced budget  and  we  should  oppose 
that, 

I  think  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  said  in  his  attack  on 
the  Obey  substitute  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  for  other  reasons,  that  it  would  not 
provide  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  does  not  like  to 
make  mistakes,  I  know  that  very  well. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Oh,  I  have  made  a  good 
many  in  my  time,  but  not  this  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  want  to  save  the  gen- 
tleman from  making  a  mistake.  You  do 
not  have  an  official  estimate.  All  you 
have  is  a  statement  from  some  person  by 
the  name  of  James  Capra  who  works 
for  Miss  Rivlin.  But  there  is  no  CBO  re- 
estimate. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  And  if  the  gentleman 
has  his  way  I  have  a  suspicion  there  will 
be  no  James  Capra  by  tomorrow.  The 
truth  hurts. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  listened  a  long 
time,  as  many  of  the  Members  have,  to 
what  has  been  happening  on  the  floor 
and  the  various  proposals.  It  really 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  last 
chance — on  the  Obey  amendment — that 
many  of  us,  who  are  trying  to  be 
moderate  and  reasonable  and  answer- 
ing some  of  the  very,  very  basic  needs 
of  our  people,  have  to  support  an 
amendment  and  pass  an  amendment — 
and  I  think  the  Obey  amendment  can 
be  passed — to  provide  just  enough  more 
and  in  certainly  no  way  any  lavish  treat- 
ment for  the  programs  that  this  amend- 
ment addresses,  namely,  programs  in 
education,  programs  for  the  elderly,  pro- 
grams for  mass  transit,  programs  for 
defense  and  others. 

As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  'Mr.  Pepper)  talk  about  the 
elderly  and  his  own  commitment  and 
concern  for  a  balanced  budget,  I  really 
can  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  we 
are  going  to  vote  to  create  the  kind  of 
problems  for  the  senior  citizens  of  this 
country  that  the  lack  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment would  bring  about.  It  just  does  not 
seem  possible,  to  me,  that  this  Congress 
is  going  to  do  that. 

n  1800 

Now  I  know  this  is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
I  have  heard  several  people  say  in  the  last 
10  minutes,  "You  know,  this  is  not  easy 
to  do.  What  we  have  done  is  not  easy  to 
do." 


The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  some  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  chairman,  have 
said  they  have  struggled  very  hard  to 
reach  the  point  that  they  have  reached. 

I  suggest  that  if  their  struggle  is  hard, 
it  is  infinitesimal  to  what  the  struggle  is 
going  to  be  for  many  people  to  survive 
reasonably. 

I  am  not  saying  they  will  not  survive, 
but  to  survive  reasonably.  With  a  little 
more  struggle,  I  am  certainly  convinced 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
can  come  up  with  some  solutions.  I  would 
rather  have  that  committee  undergo  the 
struggles  and  the  hardship  than  I  would 
for  the  millions  of  elderly  and  millions  of 
young  people  who  will  suffer. 

Now,  there  is  one  other  element  that 
really  has  not  been  laid  stress  on  that  I 
think  is  very  important  and  that  speaks 
to  the  middle-income  people. 

There  is  no  question  that  on  the  local 
communities,  the  villages,  towns,  cities  in 
our  coimtry,  and  I  am  not  talking  about 
necessarily  the  huge  cities — I  am  talking 
about  small  cities  around  the  country — 
are  going  to  lose  money  by  the  loss  of  the 
State  revenue-sharing  program. 

That  money  is  basically  replaced  in 
this  amendment,  and  if  it  is  not  replaced, 
these  villages,  towns,  and  cities  are  going 
to  be  faced  with  a  very  basic  problem  of 
raising  taxes,  and  these  are  property 
taxes.  This  is  where  middle  America  gets 
hit  and  gets  hit  repeatedly, 

I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  it.  I  do  not 
understand  how  we  can  say,  "Well,  we 
have  done  the  best  we  can  do.  It  was  not 
easy,  but  let  us  let  it  go  at  that."  I  think 
we  can  do  better, 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding. 

Do  I  understand  that  the  gentleman 
is  for  restoration  of  revenue  funds? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  very  much  would  sup- 
port the  moneys  going  to  the  villages, 
towns,  and  cities  that  would  be  passing 
through  to  them  from  revenue  sharing, 

I  would  have  supported  the  Conable 
amendment  this  morning  if  in  one  hand 
it  had  not  taken  the  money  away  from 
proerams 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  Conable  amendment. 

How  about  the  Quillen  amendment 
that  restored  revenue  sharing  to  the 
States  which  accrued  to  the  cities,  towns, 
and  counties  bv  taking  it  out  of  foreign 
aid?  The  gentleman  talked  against  it.  Is 
the  gentleman  being  inconsistent? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Not  at  aU.  I  would  talk 
against  that  again.  It  is  obvious,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  much  to  mv  surorise.  that 
I  thought  the  gentleman's  amendment 
was  going  to  get  a  much  heavier  sup- 
port on  his  own  side  of  the  aisle,  but  with 
only  146  Members,  including  a  reason- 
able number  of  Democrats,  obviously  his 
argument  did  not  stand  very  well. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Evidently,  when  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  floor,  he  obiected 
to  my  amendment.  Now  the  gentleman 
is  speaking  for  the  other,  I  would  just 
like  to  have  consistency. 

The   CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 


time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Peyser)  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  I  think  I  am  being 
fully  consistent. 

I  am  not  willing  to  sacrifice  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  letting  this  coimtry  sur- 
vive in  a  hopefully  free  world  for  this. 
The  cost  the  gentleman  was  putting  on 
it  was  far  too  high. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  have  also  heard  a  number  of 
people  make  statements  just  now  on  the 
floor  that  are  sort  of  killing  the  Obey 
amendment  with  kindness  and  express 
a  great  interest  in  why  it  is  such  a 
worthwhile  amendment  but  not  now. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  it  is  now, 
that  it  is  the  time.  TTie  point  has  been 
made  very  clear.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
an  attack  on  the  oil  companies,  even 
though  I  have  little  sympathy  with  their 
situation,  but  sacrifice  can  be  made  that 
will  not  hurt  either  the  oil  companies 
or  any  other  related  industry  by  gain- 
ing a  little  more  money  from  their 
revenues. 

I  am  convinced  there  Is  nobody  in  this 
Congress  who  would  not  be.  shown  the 
proper  way,  willing  to  take  that  step. 
There  may  be  a  few  who  have  special 
interests  in  this  area,  but  I  think  the 
clear  majority  would  support  that 
change. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. I  urge  the  recognition  that  this 
is  our  last  chance  to;  First,  balance  the 
budget;  and,  second,  give  the  people  of 
this  country,  young  and  old  and  middle 
income  alike,  a  chance  to  get  through 
the  next  fiscal  year  in  a  reasonable 
fashion. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Obey 
amendment.  I  do  so  for  one  central  rea- 
son. Central  to  this  whole  question  of 
a  balanced  budget  is  a  credible  balanced 
budget,  one  that  will  live  up  under  the 
stress  of  the  revenue  and  spending  that 
will  carry  forward  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  major  flaw  with  the  Obey  amend- 
ment is  that  the  revenue-raising  portion 
to  pay  for  all  of  the  new  spending  simply 
is  not  credible,  and  it  makes  in  essence 
a  sham  out  of  this  particular  budget 
proposal. 

Now,  the  Obey  substitute  is  very 
familiar.  It  is  a  very  tempting  siren  song, 
because  what  it  says  is  that  we  can 
basically  keep  the  defense  spending 
where  the  committee  recommended  it; 
and  we  can  add  back  funds  in  all  these 
social  and  domestic  programs,  and  we 
can  do  so  with  really  not  having  to  pay 
much  of  a  price,  without  any  pain,  with- 
out having  to  tighten  our  belt,  because 
somebody  else  is  going  to  pay  for  it.  one 
of  our  favorite  targets  on  the  floor,  the 
oil  companies. 

They  are  going  to  pay  for  it  in  a  very 
remote  way  through  something  called  the 
foreign  tax  credit.  It  is  going  to  raise 
$800  million  and  pay  for  all  these  good 
things. 
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The  problem  is,  even  though  it  sounds 
good,  it  cannot  achieve  the  |800  million 


I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Recula,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Jones  of  Okla- 


pleasure  during  the  consideration  of  this 
budget   resolution   to   have   offered   an 
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ligated.  They  have  written  off  some  let- 
ters of  reservation  after  the  fiscal  year 
changeover.  They  have  saved  the  money. 


gentleman  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I 
know  that  he  and  I  have  talked  about 
this  and  it  is  of  concern.  It  is  something 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  $13  billion? 

Mr.   HARRIS.   Those  seven   aeencies 
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The  problem  is,  even  though  it  sounds 
good,  it  cannot  achieve  the  $800  million 
revenue  that  it  promises. 

I  have  checked  with  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  with  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  and  said 

What  If — what  If — we  pass  the  pending 
proposal  the  Treasury  had  made,  or  what  If 
we  passed  the  Impending  proposal  that 
Treasury  may  make  to  tighten  up  the  foreign 
tax  credit;  bow  much  will  we  raise?  Will  we 
raise  $800  mUllon? 

I  am  told  we  will  not.  We  might  raise 
$200  million.  We  might  raise  $300  mil- 
lion. With  a  lot  of  luck,  we  might  even 
raise  $500  millicxi.  but  we  will  not  raise 
the  amount  of  money  that  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute says  we  will  raise. 

How  do  we  do  it?  First  of  all,  the  for- 
eign tax  credit  only  amounts  to  $1.2  bil- 
lion, the  whole  tax  credit. 

So  to  raise  the  kind  of  money  we  are 
talking  about  to  pay  for  the  new  spend- 
ing programs  means  we  virtually  would 
have  to  repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit. 

Is  that  going  to  happen?  Not  likely. 
If  it  did  happen,  is  that  a  painless  way 
to  handle  the  situation?  No;  because 
the  elderly,  the  young,  they  are  going  to 
be  paying  that  price  in  higher  energy 
costs.  It  is  going  to  be  passed  on. 

I  agree  with  the  previous  speaker.  The 
oil  companies  are  not  going  to  suffer 
particularly.  They  are  going  to  pass  the 
costs  on. 

What  if  we  did  repeal  the  foreign  tax 
credit  to  meet  these  revenue  estimates? 
What  would  that  mean?  All  that  would 
mean  is  that  the  American  oil  com- 
panies would  be  disadvantaged  in  com- 
peting for  foreign  oil,  a  lot  of  which  we 
need  to  keep  this  economy  and  country 
going,  and  would  be  disadvantaged  in 
relation  to  foreign  oil  companies.  We 
would  probably  be  buying  at  higher 
prices  from  foreign  oil  companies. 

Who  pays  the  price  of  that?  The  very 
people  who  this  substitute  is  intended 
to  help. 

Now.  let  us  be  realistic  about  this  The 
committee  budeet  already  calls  for  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means  to  raise 
over  $4  b'U'on  in  new  revenues  to  bal- 
Eince  this  budget.  Now.  it  is  problematical 
at  best  that  this  House  i.s  eoine  to  eo 
on  record  to  .simoort  a  ]5-nercent  with- 
holding of  interest  and  dividend  income 
n  1810 
It  Is  problematical  at  best  that  this 
House  and  the  other  bodv  will  have  the 
courage  to  .support  the  Presidpnt's  oil 
imoort  fee:  that  is,  $10-plus  billion. 

It  is  problematical  at  best  that  this 
House  and  the  other  bodv  are  going  to 
raise  revenues  by  putting  new  fees  on 
general  aviation  and  new  taxes  on  rail- 
road retirement.  This  is  what  the  com- 
mittee is  already  asking  us  to  do:  and  the 
Obey  substitute  says  let  us  do  that  plus 
the  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil. 

It  is  just  not  realistic.  It  sounds  eood. 
but  I  think  we  could  be  better  advised 
to  follow  the  carefully  crafted  coalition- 
supported  committee  budget  resolution. 
because  I  think  that  is  our  best  chance 
at  having  a  true,  genuine  balanced 
budget  that  will  stand  up  through  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  fMr 
McHucH>.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Regula,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes* . 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  use  the  time  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  to  yield  for  a  question. 

I  note  in  the  reconciliation  language 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment,  as  shown 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  it  says 
that  the  Committee  on  V/ays  and  Means 
shall  increase  revenue,  et  cetera,  by  $4.2 
billion. 

Now,  the  question  I  have  is.  Would  this 
in  effect  take  care  of  the  $800  million' 
Because  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  com- 
mittee resolution,  if  you  take  out  the  $18 
billion,  some  of  the  windfall  profit  and 
so  on.  it  is  also  $4.2  billion :  so  am  I  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  we  may  end  up  man- 
dating the  spending  but  not  mandating 
through  the  reconciliation  process  the 
$800  million  ? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  No:  I  do  not  think  we  could 
wind  up  in  effect  mandating  that  for  the 
following  reasons: 

F^rst.  the  item  is  $4.2  billion,  rather 
than  $4.3  billion,  as  you  will  find  in  an- 
other section  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  noticed  this. 

Mr.  OBEY.  That  is  different  from  the 
user  fees. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Actually,  it  is  included  in 
the  reconciliation  to  the  same  extent 
that  the  committee's  instructions  in  the 
specific  items  themselves  are  included  for 
reconciliation,  that  that  portion  of  the 
amendment  we  are  talking  about  can  be 
accomolished  by  administrative  action, 
not  reouiring  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee action. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  technical  error  in 
that  number,  because  of  the  rush  to  the 
5  o'clock  deadline  which  was  imposed  on 
people  who  got  their  amendments  into 
the  Printing  Office  and  because  the 
Budget  Committee  staff  did  not  make 
the  necessary  adjustment,  there  is  a 
technical  problem:  but  that  can  easily 
be  handled  in  conference  and  would  have 
to  be  handled  in  conference,  or  else  some 
of  the  items  would  have  to  be  oeeled  out. 

Mr.  REGULA.  But  the  gentleman  does 
agree  the  language  does  not  mandate  the 
reconciliation  of  $800  million. 

Mr.  OBEY  It  would  not  mandate  the 
entire  $800  million,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  information  that  can  take  place. 
We  ought  to  orovide  for  part  of  it,  and 
if  the  amendment  is  adopted  by  the 
House,  that  can  easilv  be  accommodated 
in  conference,  and  if  you  did  not.  you 
would  have  to  take  out  some  additional 
spending  items. 

Mr  HARRIS.  Mr  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  to  try  to  bring  some 
realization  to  this  Congress  as  to  what 
is  going  on  with  regard  to  obligated  and 
deobligated  funds  in  the  budget  that  I 
am  afraid  not  a  whole  lot  of  people  have 
understood,    it    would    have    been    my 


pleasure  during  the  consideration  of  this 
budget  resolution  to  have  offered  an 
amendment  that  would  have  restricted 
all  budgets  with  respect  to  end  of  the 
year  spending  not  to  exceed  20  percent 
of  the  annual  budget  in  the  last  2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  A  lot  of  folks, 
I  am  afraid,  do  not  understand  the  im- 
pact if  we  would  have  imposed  such  a 
requirement.  Unfortunately,  the  rule 
does  not  permit  me  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment. The  rule,  however,  does  not  pro- 
hibit me  from  supporting  the  Obey 
amendment  and  telling  you  that  the 
Obey  amendment  will  balance  the 
budget  if  we  place  the  necessary  dis- 
cipline upon  the  expenditures  of  the 
Federal  executive  agencies. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  from  a  GAO 
report  that  I  received  just  1  hour  ago. 
The  GAO  report  refers  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, which  lEist  year  spent  47.2  per- 
cent of  its  annual  budget  in  the  last  2 
months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

How.  do  you  say.  were  they  able  to 
spend  almost  half  their  budget  in  the 
last  2  months  of  the  fiscal  year?  The 
answer  is  they  did  not  spend  that.  They 
reported  that.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  as  the  GAO  went  over  their  ac- 
count, and  now  I  will  retid  from  the  GAO 
report,  they  found  that  HUD  had  an 
$18  billion  surge  of  obligations  in  the 
last  month  of  fiscal  year  1978. 

You  heard  me  right,  an  $18  billion 
surge  in  expenditures  in  the  last  month 
of  the  fiscal  year  1978. 

The  GAO  went  on  to  say : 

In  examining  the  causes  for  this  Increase, 
we  found  that  about  $16.5  billion  was  In 
one  appropriation  account  entitled  "Annual 
Contributions  for  Assisted  Housing." 

After   further   analysis,   we   found   HUD — 

And  I  am  quoting  from  the  GAO — 
has  been  recording  obligations  for  this  hous- 
ing account  and  reporting  them  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
Congress,  when  In  reality  there  was  no  legal 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Government. 

The  Assisted  Housing  Account  Includes 
such  programs  as  lower  Income  housing  and 
public  housing.  Obligations  for  these  pro- 
grams have  been  based  on  "notlflcatlon"  and 
"reservation"  letters. 

GAO  advises  that  they  questioned  HUD  ac- 
counting officials  about  letters  and  they 
agreed  that  the  obligations  are  questionable 

Now,  I  would  like  to  quote  for  you  a 
paragraph  from  the  GAO  report : 

We  believe  the  notlflcatlon  and  reservation 
letters  are  not  legally  sufficient  to  constitute 
obligations.  In  reporting  obligations  based  on 
these  letters,  we  believe  HUD  could  have  mis- 
led the  Congress  on  Its  needs  for  additional 
budget  authority  the  next  fiscal  year  by  un- 
derstating the  balance  available  for  obliga- 
tion This  gives  the  Impression  that  HUD  has 
carried  out  Its  mission  by  actually  contract- 
ing for  assisted  housing  to  a  greater  extent 
than  It  has  An  Indication  of  the  tentative 
nature  of  these  obligations  Is  the  ease  with 
which  large  amounts  are  deobligated  and  re- 
obllgated  In  subsequent  periods. 

Hear  me.  For  example,  HUD  savs  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1979  HUD  deobligated  and 
then  reobligated  about  $7  billion.  Do  you 
see  the  ploy? 

HUD  has  money  available  in  Septem- 
ber of  fiscal  year  1978.  They  say  it  is  ob- 
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ligated.  They  have  written  off  some  let- 
ters of  reservation  after  the  fiscal  year 
changeover.  They  have  saved  the  money. 
They  than  say,  "We  deobligate  it.  We 
have  got  $7  billion  more  to  spend  than 
Congress  thought  we  had  to  spend." 

This,  I  repeat,  is  the  GAO  report  I 
received  1  hour  ago. 

During  fiscal  year  1979,  HUD  deobli- 
gated and  then  reobligated  about  $7  bil- 
lion of  fiscal  year  1976,  1977,  and  1978 
obligations.  HUD  officials  said  they  ex- 
pect to  deobligate  and  then  reobligate 
many  billions  of  dollars  du'-ing  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Are  these  obligations  in 
many  instances  consulting  type  con- 
tracts? I  know  the  gentleman  is  inter- 
ested in  that  subject. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  a  possibility 
some  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  a  possibility 
some  are.  but  more  of  them  are  direct 
programs  for  housing  and  they  are  done 
by  simple  letters  of  reservation,  saying 
to  a  group  that  is  interested  in  a  housing 
program.  "Continue  with  your  plans.  We 
are  obligating  this  amount  of  money 
for  you,  but  then  we  may  take  it  back 
in  a  couple  months." 

Mav  I  just  finish  my  statement  w^th 
the  final  paragraph  in  the  GAO  report, 
received  1  hour  ago  and  signed  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States : 

Until  a  study  and  review  of  this  practice 
ty  HUD  Is  accomplished,  the  General  says,  we 
believe  that  HUD  Is  in  no  position  to  accu- 
rately advlfe  the  Congress  on  what  the  un- 
obligated balance  is  of  this  account  or  the 
new  obllgatlonal  authority  needed.  We  sug- 
gest, the  General  says,  that  the  House  and 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  con- 
sider deferring  any  action  on  HUD's  current 
appropriation  requests  for  this  account  until 
HUD  can  report  to  the  Congress  an  accurate 
and  complete  statement  of  valid  obligations 
as  required  by  law. 

D  1820 

The  point,  as  I  have  been  trying  to 
preach  for  a  year,  there  is  a  bunch  of 
end-of-the-year  spending  which  is  not 
really  spending,  it  is  pimply  obligations 
to  get  by  the  fiscal  year  and  not  tell 
Congress  how  much  thev  have  spent.  The 
point:  if  we  start  putting  the  discipline 
on  them  for  them  not  to  do  this,  we  will 
in  fact  save  money  this  year  and  next 
year  in  the  billions. 

Documented  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  dated  to- 
day, received  an  hour  ago,  $7  billion  of 
obligated  accounts  in  HUD  this  year 
which  will  probably  be  unobligated  as 
soon  as  the  fiscal  year  passes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  would  of  course  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  want  to  commend  the 


gentleman  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I 
know  that  he  and  I  have  talked  about 
this  and  it  is  of  concern.  It  is  something 
we  should  address  ourselves  to.  We  did 
in  the  budget,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
put  it  in  the  report,  and  we  would  hope 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees 
would  work  on  this  and  we  would  work 
on  this  with  the  gentleman.  It  is  some- 
thing that  really  should  be  addressed  be- 
cause it  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
terminated  or  curtailed. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  do  wish  that  the 
Rules  Committee  had  permitted  me  to 
offer  an  amendment  that  would  cut  in 
on  this  and  really  put  a  discipline  on. 
The  Rules  Committee  decided  that  it 
would  not  be  appropriate. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  when  we  dis- 
cover through  an  official  GAO  report 
that  over  $7  billion  was  obligated  and 
then  deobligated  by  HUD  in  the  past  fis- 
cal year,  and  they  plan  to  do  exactly  the 
same  thing,  by  the  GAO  report  state- 
ment, in  fiscal  year  1980.  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  we  do  something  about  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

<  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  £Uid 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harris  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  presentation  of  the  gentleman 
has  been  very  thoroughly  researched.  It 
is  rather  a  concern  to  many  of  us  that 
believe  that  in  a  lot  of  cases  agencies  do 
overcommit  and  do  not  actually  need 
as  many  outlay  dollars  as  they  claim 
they  do. 

Is  the  gentleman  telling  us  it  is  only 
HUD  that  is  lying  to  us? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  the  various  agencies  use  this  to 
present  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees that  they  have  obligated  funds  when 
they  actually  have  not  obligated  them.  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
is  not  sure  it  is  just  HUD? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  know  that  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  spent 
41.2  percent  of  its  budget  in  the  last  2 
months  of  the  last  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Forty-one  percent? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Forty-one  point  two 
percent,  if  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

I  do  know  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  other  agencies  of  this 
Government  are  obligating  and  spending 
in  excess  of  30  percent  of  their  annual 
budget  in  the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal 
year.  I  do  know  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Blumenthal  said  this  practice  is  an 
absolute  scandal  and  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  do  know  I  have  amendments  in  a 
bill  pending  that  would  start  cutting  in 
on  this  practice.  I  do  know  we  could 
save  literally  $13.2  billion  from  the  last 
fiscal  year  if  they  had  not  spent  over  20 
percent  in  the  last  2  months  of  the  fiscal 
year. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  $13  billion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Those  seven  agencies 
spent  that  much  in  the  last  2  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  I  heard  the 
gentleman  correctly.  $13  billion? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, $13.2  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  ThaX  is  a  lot  of 
money,  $13.2  billion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  In  my  book  It  is.  Of 
course,  in  California  terms  it  may  not 
be  as  much.  In  Virginia  terms  it  is  quite 
a  bit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  me  it  is  plenty. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  voted 
for  the  rule. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
relevant  or  not,  but  the  answer  is  no. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  the  work  he  has  done.  Would  not  the 
gentleman  say  that  HUD  has  main- 
tained what  we  might  term  a  slush  fund 
as  a  result  of  this  practice? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  It  looks  like  it  is  a 
slush  fimd  in  terms  of  between  $7  billiMi 
and  $8  billion. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  back  about  4  years  ago  I 
found  in  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  Defense  that  this  is  precisely  what 
the  CIA  had  been  doing  for  years  with 
its  reserves  for  contingencies.  By  careful 
timing  of  deobligations  and  transfers, 
our  subcommittee  was  misled  as  to  the 
balances  in  the  reserves. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  A  very  analogous  situa- 
tion. 

Mr  BURLISON.  We  put  a  stop  to  it  in 
no  uncertain  terms.  We  prohibited,  by 
fioor  amendment,  further  deobligation 
and  transfer  into  the  reserve.  Pimds  get 
there  now  CMily  by  direct  appropriation.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman.  We 
ought  to  do  the  same  thing  with  respect 
to  HUD.  The  gentleman  has  done  a  good 
piece  of  work. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
happened  to  be  m  an  airplane  last  week- 
end with  an  Army  officer  who  was  a  pur- 
chasing officer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Albosta,  Mr. 
Harris  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Ai-my  officer  happened  to  make  the 
statement  to  me  that  during  the  last 
month  before  their  budget  runs  out  or 
they  get  a  new  one,  the  word  is  spread 
all  over  that  they  must  purchase  every- 
thing they  can,  put  out  contracts  and 
everything,  to  get  away  with  that  money. 
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I  am  wondering  if  we  should  not  also 
find  a  way  to  stop  that  if  it  is  unneces- 


to  try  to  find  that  balance  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 


that  the  impact  of  this  matter  will  be  to 
mandate  the  spending  but  in  fact  not 
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bulging  pockets  or  the  empty  pockets?  viously.  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
We  are  not  asking  that;  we  are  just  levy-    find  anybody  in  the  private  sector  who 


crease  spending  by  almost  $1  billion  and 
we  should  not  be  doing  that  today. 
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I  am  wondering  if  we  should  not  also 
find  a  way  to  stop  that  if  it  is  unneces- 
sar>-  purchasing  just  to  do  away  with 
the  money. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  he  is  not  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4717  he  may  want  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  4717.  May  I  say  this  end  of  fiscal 
year  spending  spree  is  not  a  new  phe- 
nomena in  Washington.  I  happen  to 
know  about  it  because  the  present  pro- 
curement officers  have  come  to  me  over 
and  over  again  and  said.  "Congressman 
Harris,  help  us  to  stop  doing  this.  The 
people  upstairs  keep  making  us  do  it  up 
to  midnight  on  September  30.  Please 
help  us  to  stop." 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  U  that  wiU  help  cure 
the  problem,  the  gentleman  can  put  my 
name  on  the  bill  right  away. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman's  name 
will  be  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Obey  amend- 
ment, I  think  the  point  is  that  in  trying 
to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  a=;  we  are 
obviously  going  to  do,  whether  it  is 
througrh  the  adoption  of  substitutes  or 
the  adoption  of  the  proposal  as  proposed 
by  the  committee,  the  real  challenge  is 
going  to  be  to  make  a  balanced  budeet 
real.  That  will  be  the  challenge  that  will 
face  the  Congress  and  this  Government. 

We  have  already  seen  through  the 
probability  of  reestimates  that  we  will 
have  problems.  We  will  see  through  the 
probabUity  of  problems  within  the 
economy  that  we  will  have  pro^-lems  with 
revenues.  It  will  be  a  great  challenge  to 
try  to  achieve  $9  billion  in  savings  which 
are  already  proposed  in  the  budget.  It 
will  be  difBcult  to  try  to  achieve  the 
revenues  that  are  already  proposed  here. 

The  biggest  test  we  face  on  this  whole 
issue  is  not  simply  to  be  here  and 
to  vote  a  first  budget  resolution  which 
sets  broad  targets  we  can  all  agree 
to;  the  real  test  is  going  to  be  to  make 
it  real,  which  will  be  determined  within 
the  next  few  months  either  through  the 
process  of  reconciliation,  it  will  be  de- 
termined in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees, it  will  be  determined  in  the  author- 
izing committees.  It  is  a  significant  test 
that  faces  this  institution. 

The  problem  I  have  with  the  Obey 
amendment  is  that  in  addition  to  the 
challenges  already  being  faced  by  this 
budget,  it  adds  an  additicwial  amoimt 
either  in  terms  of  $800  million  in  reve- 
nues, as  well  as  additional  expenditures. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has. 
indeed,  been  a  dedicated  and  hard-work- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  but  he 
also  participated  for  8  days  in  meetings 
with  the  administration,  committee 
chairmen,  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
thorough,  line-by-line  review  of  a  budget 
at  the  leadership  level  that  has  ever  gone 
on  in  this  Congress,  Issues  were  looked 
at,  priorities  were  discussed  and  pro- 
grams were  analyzed  to  try  to  determine 
where  reductions  could  be  made  that 
would  not  impact  seriously  on  social  pro- 
grams, that  would  not  impact  on  defense, 


to  try  to  find  that  balance  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

The  House  committee  has  essentially 
adopted  those  recommendations.  Now 
what  happened  was  that  during  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee there  was  some  concern  about 
what  would  happen  to  the  urban  com- 
munities that  were  impacted  by  virtue 
of  eliminating  countercychcal  and  elim- 
inating State  revenue  sharing. 
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At  that  time  there  was  a  suggestion 
that  we  ought  to  try  to  reach  for  $500 
million  as  a  fund  to  assist  urban  com- 
munities. I  think  there  is  legitimacy  to 
that  argument,  and  I  supported  that 
effort  at  the  time,  but  it  was  rejected  by 
the  committee.  The  problem  now  is  that 
we  are  not  only  talking  about  the  $500 
million  but  in  addition  to  that  $600  mil- 
lion in  additional  expedjtures.  I  am  not 
sure  how  to  be  able  to  pick  and  choose 
among  various  reductions  to  provide  an 
additional  $600  million  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  done.  He  has  not 
talked  about  CETA;  he  has  not  talked 
about  LEAA;  he  has  not  talked  about 
welfare  reform,  or  public  works,  or  stu- 
dent aid.  or  a  myriad  of  other  programs 
that  were  reduced  in  this  budget.  So  it 
is  difficult  now  to  come  back  and  provide 
an  additional  $600  million  that  hopefully 
will  pick  up  support  for  what  is  the  real 
issue  which  is  the  restoration  of  $500 
million. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Is  the  gentleman  suggesting 
we  should  have  tried  to  add  money  for 
CETA  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  No.  This  gentleman  is 
suggesting  that  it  is  very  difficult  as  we 
try  to  come  back  over  the  spending  re- 
ductions to  pick  and  choose  which  of 
them  ought  to  be  added  to  and  which  of 
them  ought  not  to  be  added  to. 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious  what 
the  mood  of  this  House  on  CETA  is. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  but  there  is  also  the  issue  of 
how  you  pick  and  choose  what  areas 
ought  to  be  increased  in  order  to  please 
certain  constituencies  out  there.  The  fact 
is  we  are  going  to  get  a  balanced  budget 
only  if  we  can  stick  with  the  revenue 
figures,  only  if  we  can  stick  with  the 
reduction  figures,  and  only  if  we  can 
avoid  the  tremendous  pressure  that  is 
going  to  come  from  soecial  interests  to 
increase  every  area.  There  is  not  a  spe- 
cial-interest group  that  has  not  come 
here  to  Capitol  Hill  and  said.  "Yes.  we 
are  for  a  balanced  budget,  but  don't  take 
it  from  our  particular  area."  That  kind 
of  pressure  has  to  be  resisted.  This 
amendment  is  a  test  of  that  pressure, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 


that  the  impact  of  this  matter  will  be  to 
mandate  the  spending  but  in  fact  not 
mandate  the  revenue  increase  because 
of  the  failure  to  include  the  $800  million 
in  the  reconciliation  language? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  an  additional 
problem  I  can  see  by  virtue  of  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be 
tough  enough,  realistically  speaking,  to 
get  that  $4.2  billion  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment,  but  I  have  to  confess 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment  has 
cooked  up  here  an  artful  brew  of  the 
good,  the  bad,  and  the  indifferent  that 
makes  the  amendment  appear  attractive 
on  the  surface  until  we  really  stop  to 
take  some  time  to  examine  it.  I  think 
we  ought  to  reject  it  anvway  because  I 
do  not  believe  we  need  this  amendment 
to  incorporate  the  one  constructive  part, 
and  that  is  the  S425  million  savings  for 
consultants,  printing,  and  film  making. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  indicated  a  moment  ago,  the 
Appropriations  Committees  are  going  to 
be  forced  to  make  deep  reductions  in 
those  areas  anyway  simply  to  stay  un- 
der whatever  outlay  ceilings  we  impose. 
In  fact.  I  wou'd  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Obey)  that 
if  he  were  really  serious  about  this,  about 
excess  overhead  and  the  consulting 
boondoggles  that  are  going  on  all  over 
this  towTi,  what  he  should  really  do  is 
oropose  a  windfall  profit  tax  levy  on 
the  beltway  bandits  that  are  stacked  10 
stories  deep  all  the  way  around  route 
495.  because  that  would  bring  in  some 
real  budget-balancing  revenues.  As  far 
as  the  indifferent  element  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  he  would  pluck 
another  $800  million  from  the  oil  com- 
panies by  curtailing  the  foreign  tax 
credits.  And  why  not?  Their  pockets  are 
so  deep  and  so  big  that  we  will  never 
get  to  the  bottom  of  them  anyway,  .so 
why  not  go  ahead?  In  fact.  I  would  sug- 
gest we  ought  to  go  the  gentleman  one 
better  here  as  well.  Why  do  we  not  just 
come  right  out  and  make  the  oil  com- 
panies Deputy  Internal  Revenue  Service 
agents  and  put  them  officially  in  the 
business  of  collecting  taxes,  because  that 
is  where  we  are  heading  anyway. 

I  would  remind  this  House  that  in  1980 
the  oil  companies  will  collect — and  I 
underscore  "collect" — $11  billion  in  new 
oil  import  fees.  They  will  collect  $13 
billion  in  State  and  Federal  gasoline 
taxes.  They  will  collect  $16  billion  in 
windfall  profits  taxes.  They  will  collect 
$4  billion  in  State  severance  taxes  and 
another  $30  billion  in  State  and  Federal 
income  taxes.  So  we  might  be  running 
out  of  oil  in  this  country,  but  we  certainly 
have  struck  what  is  a  veritable  tax 
gusher — $74  billion  worth — this  year 
alone,  a  trillion  dollars  worth  of  tax  reve- 
nues from  energy  production  over  the 
next  decade.  So  I  guess  if  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Obey>  wants  to 
drill  iust  another  little  revenue  wildcat, 
it  will  not  hurt  anything  until  somebody 
asks,  "Who  pays,  after  all,  in  the  final 
analysis?"  Is  it  the  stockholder,  or  Ls  it 
the  consumer?  Is  it  the  guy  with  the 
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bulging  pockets  or  the  empty  pockets? 
We  are  not  asking  that;  we  are  just  levy- 
ing more  taxes  and  spending  more  money 
and  pretending  it  will  not  make  any 
difference. 

That  leads  to  the  third  element  of  the 
gentleman's  plan,  and  that  is  to  provide 
$1.2  billion  in  additional  walking-around 
money  to  insure  that  there  is  a  minimum 
degree  of  orderliness  and  good  behavior 
around  the  social  spending  trough,  and 
I  think  this  House  should  make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  this  amendment  is  entirely 
for  the  purposes  of  political  pacification 
of  the  domestic  spending  lobbies  who 
walked  out  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  proceedings  with  their  plates 
quite  full  already,  but  still  grasping  for 
more.  So  we  have  here  an  amendment 
that  is  not  based  on  any  burning  policy 
issues,  and  in  that  sense  I  would  contrast 
it  clearly  with  the  Mitchell  amendment — 
the  Mitchell  amendment  said  more  but- 
ter and  less  guns — or  even  with  the  Solarz 
amendment  which  said  more  taxes  and 
more  spending,  or  more  for  the  cities. 
There  was  a  clear  policy  issue  involved. 
But  not  this  amendment.  There  has  not 
been  any  major  contention  made  during 
the  debate  that  any  major  program  or 
any  major  need  or  any  major  problem 
has  been  seriously  short  changed.  What 
we  have  here  instead,  is  a  chef's  stew 
consisting  of  table  scraps  for  the  dis- 
gruntled— $15  million  for  senior  housing, 
$15  million  for  mass  transit,  $75  million 
for  urban  and  State  parks,  $100  million 
for  impact  aid,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  But 
when  someone  asks  for  a  third  helping, 
it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  inventory 
what  he  has  already  gotten. 

I  would  remind  this  House,  despite  all 
the  rhetoric  of  austerity,  of  budget  cut- 
ting and  deprivation  that  we  have  heard 
regarding  these  programs  over  the  last 
day  or  two.  the  fact  is  that  this  commit- 
tee resolution  before  us  provides  $335  bil- 
lion for  human  resources  programs,  and 
that  is  income  support,  and  that  is  edu- 
cation and  manpower  and  jobs  and  social 
services  and  health.  It  does  not  count 
any  of  the  highway,  any  of  the  sewer, 
any  of  the  farm  subsidies,  or  the  en- 
ergy projects  and  hard  domestic  money 
in  the  budget.  Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  billion  dollars  for  human  resources 
alone.  That  is  a  gain  of  $80  billion  over 
what  we  spent  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stock- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  That  $335  billion  in 
this  budget  already  for  human  resources 
is  a  gain  of  $80  billion  over  what  we 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1979.  the  budget  that 
we  just  closed  the  books  on  7  months 
ago.  That  is  a  30-percent  increase  in 
spending  for  these  programs.  Even  if  we 
have  10-  or  11 -percent  inflation,  it  is  an 
8-percent  gain  in  real  terms  even  after 
inflation  over  2  years.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  author  of  this  amendment 
suggest  to  the  House  one  other  area  of 
the  budget  where  we  have  had  that  kind 
of  real  increase  in  spending  in  that  2- 
year  period  from  1979  to  1981.  Certainly 
it  has  not  been  defense;  it  has  not  been 
energy;   and  it  is  not  agriculture,  ob- 


viously. I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
find  anybody  in  the  private  sector  who 
has  had  that  kind  of  gain  here,  30  per- 
cent in  2  years.  8  percent  in  real  terms. 
You  can  come  to  the  same  conclusion  if 
you  look  at  the  individual  itemis.  This 
amendment  adds  $40  million  for  the 
elderly  housing  and  for  some  nutrition 
programs.  But  I  think  this  House  ought 
to  recall  that  in  thLs  budget  already  by 
way  of  social  security  for  retirees,  by 
way  of  medicare,  by  way  of  one-half  of 
the  medicaid  budgets  that  go  to  the  el- 
derly, by  way  of  food  stamps,  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  and  housing  subsidies, 
we  now  have  $143  billion  for  the  25  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  over  age  65  in 
this  country  in  the  budget  already.  That 
is  $6,000  per  capita.  $12,000  per  couple. 
$15,000  in  taxable  income  equivalent 
that  we  are  already  spending  in  all  of 
these  programs. 

Now  it  would  also  add  $50  million  for 
fuel  assistance.  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  remember  that  in  1977  we  did  not 
spend  a  single  dime;  in  1979  we  spent 
S180  milhon:  last  year  we  spent  $1.6  bil- 
lion; and  this  budget  provides  $2.2  bilhon 
this  year.  Yet  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  says  that  we  are  not 
meeting  the  needs;  we  are  not  meeting 
our  obligation  and  wants  to  add  more.  I 
think  you  can  go  on  down  the  line. 

The  gentleman  provides  some  money 
for  the  startup  of  CHAPS.  What  he  does 
not  say  is  that  we  are  now  spending  $30 
billion.  State  and  Federal,  under  the 
medicaid  program  to  provide  services, 
health  services,  hospitalization,  physi- 
cians, and  so  forth,  to  low-income  peo- 
ple. What  the  gentleman  wants  to  do  in- 
stead is  start  up  another  entitlements 
program  after  we  just  witnessed  yester- 
day the  announcement  that  one  of  the 
entitlements  programs  we  have,  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance,  has  grown  from 
$300  million  to  $1.4  billion  in  6  months, 
a  400-percent  increase.  Yet  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  start  up  another  entitle- 
ments program  and  add  on  $400  million 
in  an  area  where  we  are  already  spend- 
ing an  enormous  amount  of  money. 
D  1840 
I  would  suggest  there  is  no  justification 
for  these  extras,  there  is  no  policy  ra- 
tional, there  is  no  argument,  there  are 
just  scraps  that  have  fallen  off  the  table 
that  are  compacted  or  coalesced  together 
here  in  an  amendment  to  prove  a  point 
politically  that  the  spending  lobbies  who 
went  away  disgruntled  and  for  no  good 
reason  can  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  work  their  will.  This  is  a  po- 
litical gesture.  There  is  no  policy  basis 
for  this  amendment  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  be  willing  to  stand  here  and  say  that 
you  are  not  coming  back  for  a  third  help- 
ing because  the  cupboard  is  bare  and  it 
is  about  time  that  we  told  some  of  these 
groups  that  that  is  the  case  and  the  two 
helpings  are  enough, 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  some- 
what of  a  dilemma  on  how  to  vote  on  this 
amendment.  The  dilemma  is.  half  of  the 
amendment  is  very  good,  that  half  which 
repeals  the  foreign  oil  tax  credit,  and  the 
other  half  being  bad  which  would  in- 


crease spending  by  almost  $1  billion  and 
we  should  not  be  doing  that  today. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  dilemma 
was  caused  by  the  modified  rule  which 
this  resolution  carried  to  the  floor  which 
prohibits  any  amendments  to  this 
amendment.  To  refresh  our  memories, 
last  year  during  the  consideration  of  this 
resolution,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  I  Ms.  HoLTZMAN),  introduced  the 
same  amendment  that  we  have  before  us 
today,  the  same  as  the  Obey  amendment 
which  called  for  an  increase  in  social 
programs  of  $1  billion  and  repealed  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credits  to  pay  for  it.  At 
that  time  I  offered  an  amendment  to  her 
amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOUDMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  in  error.  This  amendment  is  not 
identical  to  the  Holtzman  amendment 
The  Holtzman  amendment  went  much 
further  than  does  this  amendment.  It 
went  to  the  tune  of  $1.2  billion  of  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credit.  This  amendment 
only  asks  reform  of  $800  million  out  of 
the  $3  billion  ripoff  that  they  are  getting. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
must  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  a  certain  extent  but  the 
figiu-es  and  the  concept  are  exactly  the 
same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  point  was  that  last 
year  because  we  had  an  open  rule,  we 
had  the  opportunity  to  strike  the  in- 
crease in  spending  and  still  repeal  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credit,  which  we  should 
do. 

Now  this  year  we  do  not  have  that  op- 
portunity to  offer  a  perfecting  Eunend- 
ment  which  would  remove  the  increased 
spending  and  still  repeal  the  foreign  oil 
tax  credit 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  a  shame 
because  that  amendment  overwhelming- 
ly passed  this  House  last  year  and  we 
know  what  the  sense  of  this  House  is 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ix)int  is  this,  that 
we  are  in  a  serious  situation  as  far  as 
imported  oil  is  concerned  and  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  we  do  not  produce 
oil  in  this  country  today,  which  surprised 
me  when  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  some  other  oil  producing  Congress- 
men got  up  and  spoke  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment,  was  because  if  we  are 
going  to  discourage  major  multination- 
al oil  companies  from  importing  oil  into 
this  country  regardless  of  the  price  smd 
they  not  even  caring  about  the  price, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  repeal  this 
provision  which  no  other  business  in 
.America  is  entitled  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  royalties  they  pay 
for  the  oil  that  thev  purchase  is  not  a 
tax  and  never  was.  It  is  simolv  an  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  with  the  US 
Treasurv  Department  and  the  major  oil 
companies  in  this  country. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Is  it  not  true  this  was  really 
a  gimmick  designed  bv  the  US  Treasury 
to  in  fact  hide  foreign  aid  to  Saudia 
Arabia  and  other  OPEC  countries? 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes;  it  is  in  my  opin- 
ion, it  most  certainly  is  but  the  point  is 
this:  If  we  are  eoine  to  encourage  major 


than  in  almost  £ill  other  industrialized 
nations.  Without  sufficient  saving  and  in- 
vestment, our  Nation  will  continue  to  ex- 


Thus,  while  balancing  the  budget  and 
keeping  actual  outlays  $4  billion  below 
the  Senate   budget   resolution,  we  can 
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resolution.  However,  if  the  Obey  amend- 
ment fails,  it  is  my  intention  to  provide 


fc„%A,.1    .. 


BurllaoQ 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Butler 

Hlghtower 

O'Brien 

Campbell 

mills 

Panetta 

The  CTerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  in  the  n&ture  of  a  substitute 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  Yes:  it  is  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  most  certainly  is  but  the  point  is 
this:  If  we  are  going  to  encourage  major 
oil  companies  or  small  oil  companies  to 
produce  oil  in  this  country  then  we  have 
to  give  them  the  incentive  by  taking  away 
the  tax  loophole  that  we  now  give  the 
multinational  oil  companies  for  purchas- 
ing foreign  oil  regardless  of  what  price 
they  pay  and  bringing  it  back  here  and 
putting  that  price  on  the  heads  of  all  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
we  were  to  repeal  the  foreign  oil  tax 
credit  that  the  stockholders  in  the  oil 
companies  would  then  find  that  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  more  profitable  to  research,  to 
find,  to  drill  and  produce  oil  in  this  coun- 
try and  it  would  be  much  more  profitable 
than  buying  the  oil  overseas. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  for  the  oil 
c(Hnp€inies  to  receive  this  tax  credit  when 
every  other  national  business  in  this 
country  and  overseas,  if  they  have  a  do- 
ing-business expense  such  as  buying  ma- 
terial to  produce  goods,  they  are  able  to 
write  that  off  as  a  business  expense  but 
they  still  pay  the  U.S.  obligation  on  the 
profits  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  this  system,  if  a 
major  national  oil  company  has  a  profit 
of  let  us  say  $100  million  and  they  have 
purchased  $100  million  worth  of  oil  from 
the  Arab  countries,  then  they  can  take 
the  $100  million  that  they  have  paid, 
which  is  just  a  normal  business  expense, 
and  apply  it  to  their  U.S.  tax  obligation 
and  pay  no  taxes  at  all.  which  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past.  This  should  be  re- 
pealed. We  should  not  be  forced  to  vote 
on  that  issue  when  it  is  tied  in  with  the 
other  Obey  provision  which  does  increase 
spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  still  in  the  di- 
Iraima.  I  do  not  know  how  I  am  going  to 
vote  but  I  would  hope  that  sometime 
in  the  future  we  would  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  this  issue  of  foreign  oil  tax  cred- 
its as  an  issue  within  itself. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Obey  substitute  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
which  I  believe  provides  the  best  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 
reduce  wasteful  spending  in  areas  of 
marginal  importance,  and  maintain 
those  essential  programs  that  contribute 
to  our  economic  health  and  national 
security 

We  all  know  tliat  the  United  States 
is  facing  a  wide  range  of  challenges 
which  are  more  serious  than  any  we  have 
faced  since  World  War  n.  Since  the  mid- 
sixties,  U.S.  prosperity  at  home  and 
leadership  abroad  has  come  under  in- 
creasing attack  from  many  sides.  Our 
once-almighty  dollar,  the  symbol  of  our 
economic  strength  and  productivity,  con- 
tinues its  slide  in  the  wake  of  almost 
daily  reports  of  global  turmoil.  Our  in- 
flation rate  now  approaches  18  percent 
The  cost  of  foreign  oil  has  increased  un- 
controllably, further  contributing  to  in- 
flationary expectations.  And.  perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  American  people 
are  rapidly  losing  faith  in  the  ability  of 
government  and  business  alike  to  provide 
for  a  brighter  future.  Due  in  large  part 
to  inflation,  the  rate  of  savings  and  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  is  lower 


than  in  almost  all  other  industrialized 
nations.  Without  sufficient  saving  and  in- 
vestment, our  Nation  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience high  inflation  and  low  produc- 
tivity. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  entire 
country — government,  business,  and  the 
public  at  large — must  save  more  and  bor- 
row less.  We  must  hold  the  line  on  un- 
necessary consumption  and  government 
expenditures  today  so  we  may  invest  for 
the  future. 

We  all  know  that  America's  greatest 
hope  lies  in  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
private  enterprise  system.  It  is  this  sys- 
tem which  has  produced  the  world's 
greatest  technological  innovation  and 
provided  the  world's  highest  standard  of 
living.  Unfortunately,  we  Americans  have 
become  so  accustomed  to  this  high 
standard  of  living  that  we  have  paid  far 
too  little  attention  to  controlling  waste 
in  the  public  and  private  sectors  alike. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  what  amounts 
to  an  economic  emergencv.  with  infla- 
tion running  rampant  and  productivity 
declining  to  its  lowest  point  in  recent 
years.  If  we  in  Government  are  to  provide 
an  example  of  fiscal  discipline  to  the 
American  public  during  this  emergency. 
it  is  imperative  that  we  put  our  house  in 
order,  eliminate  wasteful  spending  and 
balance  the  budget.  However,  it  is  also 
imperative  that  we  do  not  balance  the 
budget  on  the  shoulders  of  the  working 
people,  the  poor,  the  handicapped,  and 
the  elderly.  We  cannot  afford  to  balance 
the  budget  at  the  expense  of  programs 
that  upgrade  our  national  defense,  create 
job  opportunities,  provide  for  the  health, 
education,  and  welfare  of  our  children 
and  senior  citizens,  fulfill  our  obligations 
to  those  who  have  served  in  our  Nation's 
Armed  Forces,  protect  our  environment, 
and  insure  that  people  do  not  freeze  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

But  we  can  balance  the  budget  by 
eliminating  bureaucratic  waste  and  fat. 
In  my  opinion,  the  Obey  amendment, 
more  than  any  other  budget  recom- 
mendation, provides  a  balanced  perspec- 
tive and  addresses  these  crucial  issues. 
This  amendment  would,  for  starters,  re- 
duce outlays  by  $425  million  for  consult- 
ants, printing,  and  film  procurement.  As 
you  know,  the  waste  incurred  in  these 
budgetary  areas  is  legendary:  we  are 
paying  thousands  of  high  Government 
officials  who,  instead  of  providing  their 
own  expertise,  relegate  these  official 
duties  to  consultants,  at  high  cost  to  the 
taxpaver.  It  is  also  obvious  that  far  more 
material  is  printed  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  can  possibly  be  used  pro- 
ductively, and  the  Government  has  a 
filmmaking  reputation  that  rivals  that 
of  Hollywood. 

In  addition,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  last  year  355  to  66  to  limit  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credit.  There  are  many 
good  reasons  for  this  limitation,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  that  continuation  of  the 
credit  encourages  exploration  for  and 
consumption  of  foreign  oil  rather  than 
American  oil.  By  limiting  this  credit,  we 
can  raise  $800  million  in  revenues  that 
would  not  have  to  be  extracted  from  the 
working  public.  The  Obey  amendment 
restates  the  intention  of  the  House  to 
limit  that  credit. 


Thus,  while  balancing  the  budget  and 
keeping  actual  outlays  $4  billion  below 
the  Senate  budget  resolution,  we  can 
provide  additional  funding  to  programs 
of  major  importance  to  our  Nation  as  a 
whole  and  individuals  and  communities 
across  the  Nation. 

For  example,  the  Obey  amendment 
would  restore  $200  million  for  youth 
education  and  employment  programs, 
essential  if  we  are  ever  to  break  the  iron 
grip  of  unemployment  among  our  young 
people.  According  to  some  estimates,  it 
costs  the  Federal  Government  $20  billion 
for  each  1  percent  added  to  the  imem- 
ployment  rate.  Obviously,  we  cannot  cure 
deficit  spending  by  adding  to  the  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Obey  would  restore  $25  million  in  out- 
lays for  EPA  construction  grants.  This 
is  crucial  for  States  which  depend  on 
these  grants  to  finance  sewer  construc- 
tion and  other  environmental  projects. 
Connecticut  presently  has  only  enough 
funds  for  1  more  month  of  sewer  con- 
struction. Under  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution,  EPA  construction 
grants  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1980 
would  be  completely  cut  off,  but  Obey 
would  restore  an  important  $25  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose  nationwide. 

Obey  would  restore  $90  million  of  the 
$102  million  cut  from  impact  aid  by  the 
President.  These  fimds  are  of  extreme 
importance  to  those  school  districts  with 
large  numbers  of  military  dependents 
whose  parents  live  and  work  on  a  mili- 
tary base. 

Obey  would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment follow  more  closelv  its  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  veterans  of  this  Nation  by 
providing  an  additional  $75  million  in 
outlays  for  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices, thus  restoring  those  funds  cut  from 
the  VA  hospital  staff  and  increasing  GI 
bill  education  benefits  by  an  additional  2 
percent.  Also.  Obey  would  provide  an 
additional  $60  million  for  a  more  inten- 
sive reservist  recruitment  drive.  The 
shortage  of  qualified  reservists  has  long 
been  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
facing  our  military.  This  effort  is  of  great 
importance  if  we  are  to  begin  imoroving 
the  readiness  of  our  army  to  field  ade- 
quate forces  in  the  event  of  a  conflict. 

Obey  would  also  restore  or  increase 
a  total  of  $115  million  for  programs  that 
relate  to  basic  human  survival  needs — 
$50  million  for  low-income  fuel  assist- 
ance so  fewer  people  have  to  face  the 
stark  choice  between  heating  and  eating, 
$40  million  for  the  child  health  assurance 
program,  which  would  provide  coverage 
superior  to  existing  medicaid  coverage 
for  low-income  children  and  pregnant 
women,  and  restoration  of  $25  million 
for  elderly  nutrition  and  social  services. 

As  I  pointed  out  earl<er.  our  Nation 
is  facing  many  stark  economic  choices, 
and  no  segment  of  our  society  looks  for- 
ward to  having  their  Federal  funds  cut 
off  But.  as  I  also  stated  earlier,  we  owe  it 
to  our  Nation  to  insure  that  these  neces- 
sary cuts  are  distributed  as  fairly  as  pos- 
sible. I  strongly  believe  that  the  Obey 
amendment,  in  addition  to  firmlv  con- 
taining Federal  spending,  meets  this  test 
of  fairness  and  thus  provides  a  better 
opportimity  to  effectively  fight  inflation 
than  does  the  House  Budget  Committee 
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resolution.  However,  if  the  Obey  amend- 
ment fails,  it  is  my  intention  to  provide 
total  support  for  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution. • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

KZCOROEO    VOTE 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  201,  noes  213, 
not  voting  18,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  208 

A-STES— 201 

AddablM 

Evans,  Ind. 

Oakar 

Akaka 

Pary 

Oberstar 

Ainbro 

Pazlo 

Obey 

Anderson, 

Perraro 

Ottlnger 

CalU. 

Fisher 

Patten 

Andrews, 

Florio 

Patterson 

N.  Dak. 

Foley 

Pease 

Annunzlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Pepper 

Applegate 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Perkins 

Aspln 

Frost 

Petri 

Atkinson 

Garcia 

Peyser 

AuColn 

Geydos 

Price 

BaUey 

Oilman 

Pursell 

Baldus 

Oonzalez 

QulUen 

Barnes 

Gore 

BahaU 

Beard.  R.I. 

Gray 

Rangel 

BedeU 

Green 

Ratchford 

BeUenson 

Guarlnl 

Richmond 

Benjamin 

Hagedom 

Rlnaldo 

Blaggl 

HaU,  Ohio 

Rodlno 

Bingham 

Hanley 

Roe 

Blanchard 

Harkln 

Rosenthal 

Sol  and 

Harris 

Roybal 

Boner 

Hawkins 

Sabo 

Bonlor 

Heckler 

Santinl 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Scheuer 

Bouquard 

Hollenbeck 

Schroeder 

Brademas 

Holtzman 

Selberllng 

Brodhead 

Horton 

Shannon 

Brown,  Calif. 

Howard 

Simon 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hughes 

Smith.  Iowa 

Buchanan 

Jeffords 

SQowe 

Burton,  John 

Johnson,  Calif 

Solarz 

Burton,  Phillip  Jones,  Tenn. 

Solomon 

Byron 

Kastenmeler 

Spellman 

Carr 

Klldee 

Spence 

Cavanaugh 

Kogovsek 

St  Germain 

Chlsholm 

Kostmayer 

Stack 

Clausen 

Lederer 

Staggers 

Clay 

Lent 

Stark 

Cleveland 

LOwry 

Steed 

dinger 

Lujan 

Stewart 

Coelho 

Lundlne 

Stokes 

CoUlns.  ni. 

McDade 

Studds 

Conte 

McHugh 

Swift 

Gorman 

Magulre 

Tauke 

D'Amours 

Markey 

Thompson 

Daschle 

Marks 

Traxler 

Davis,  Mich. 

Mathls 

Udall 

DeUums 

MaUul 

Van  Deerlln 

Dlcka 

Mavroules 

Vento 

Diggs 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Dlngell 

li£lkulskl 

Walgren 

DUon 

MUler.  Calif. 

Wampler 

Dodd 

Mlnlsh 

Wavman 

Donnelly 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Weaver 

Dougherty 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Weiss 

Downey 

Moakley 

WlUlams.  Mont 

Drlnan 

Mollohan 

WUllams.  Ohio 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Mottl 

Wolff 

Early 

Murphy,  NY. 

Wolpe 

Eckhardt 

Murphy,  Pa, 

Wyatt 

Edgar 

Musto 

Yates 

Edwards.  Calif 

Myers,  Pa. 

Yatron 

Etaery 

Natcher 

Young,  Alaska 

Erdahl 

Nedzl 

Zablockl 

Ertel 

Nolan 

Zeferettl 

Evans,  Del. 

Nowak 
NOES— 213 

Abdnor 

Bad ham 

Boggs 

AlbosU 

Bafalls 

Boiling 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Bowen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bauman 

Breaux 

Anthony 

Bennett 

Brlnkley 

Archer 

Bereuter 

Broomfleld 

Ashbrook 

Bethune 

BroyhlU 

Ashley 

Bevm 

Burgener 

Burllaon 

Hefner 

Nichols 

Butler 

Hlghtower 

O'Brien 

Campbell 

HlllU 

Panetta 

Carney 

Hinson 

Pashayan 

Carter 

Holland 

Paul 

Chappell 

Holt 

Pickle 

Cheney 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Coleman 

Hubbard 

Preyer 

ColUns.  Tex. 

Huckaby 

Pritchard 

Conable 

Hutto 

Quayle 

Conyers 

Hyde 

Raiisback 

Corcoran 

Ichord 

Regula 

Cotter 

Ireland 

Rhodes 

Courter 

Jacobs 

Rilter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Jeffries 

Robinson 

Crane,  Philip 

Jenkins 

Rose 

Daniel,  Dan 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rostenkowskl 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Roth 

Danlelson 

Jones,  Okla. 

Bousselot 

Dannemeycr 

KeUy 

Boyer 

Davis.  S.C. 

Kemp 

Rudd 

de  la  G&rza 

Kindness 

Runnels 

Deckard 

LaFalce 

Russo 

Derrick 

Lagomarsino 

Satlerfleld 

Derwlnskl 

Latta 

Sawyer 

Devlne 

Leach,  Iowa 

Schulze 

Dickinson 

Leach,  La. 

Sebellus 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Sensenbrenner 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lee 

Sharp 

Edwards,  Okla 

Lehman 

Shelby 

English 

Le  vitas 

Sbumway 

Erlenborn 

Lewis 

Shuster 

Evans,  Oa. 

Livingston 

Skelton 

Pascell 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Fenwlck 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Flndley 

Long,  La. 

Stangeland 

Pish 

Long.  Md. 

Stanton 

Plthlan 

Lott 

Stenhoim 

Fllppo 

Luken 

Stockman 

Forsythe 

Lungren 

Stratton 

Fountain 

McClory 

Stump 

Fowler 

McCloskey 

Symms 

Prenzel 

McCormack 

Synar 

Fuqua 

McDonald 

Taylor 

Gephardt 

McEwen 

Thomas 

Glalmo 

McKay 

Trible 

Gibbons 

McKlnney 

Ullman 

Gingrich 

Madigan 

Walker 

Oinn 

Marienee 

Watkins 

Ollckman 

Marriott 

White 

Gold  water 

Martin 

Whitehurst 

Goodllng 

Mattox 

Whitley 

Gradlson 

Michel 

Whlttaker 

Gramm 

Miller.  Ohio 

Whltten 

Grassley 

Mlneta 

Wilson.  Bob 

Grlsham 

Montgomery 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Gudger 

Moore 

Winn 

Guyer 

Moorhead. 

winh 

HamUton 

Calif. 

Wright 

Hammer- 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Wydler 

schmldt 

Murtha 

Wylie 

Hance 

Myers,  Ind 

Young.  Fla. 

Hansen 

Neal 

Young.  Mo. 

Harsha 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson,  HI. 

Jenrette 

Murphy,  ni. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Reuss 

Brooks 

Kramer 

Roberts 

Ooughlln 

Leland 

Vander  Jagt 

Doman 

Mazzoli 

Vanlk 

Hall,  Tex. 

Moffett 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

□   1900 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 

pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for. 
with  Mr.  Jenrette  against. 

Mr.  Moffett  for,  with  Mr.  Doman  against. 

Mr.  Leland  for,  with  Mr.  Kramer  against. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt  against. 

Mr.  PRICE  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  LEHMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    IN   THE    NATURE   OF    A    SUBSHlUTt 
OFFERED     BT     MR      OTTINCER 

Mr,  OTTINGER,'Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Record  and  is  made  in  order  by  the 
rule. 


The  aerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
ofTered  by  Mr.  OmHCB*:  Strike  aU  »fter 
the  resolving  clatue  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  foUowlng: 

That  the  Congress  determines  and  declares. 
pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the  Coogres- 
slonal  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  few  the  fis- 
cal year  beginning  on  October  1.  1980 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  PedenU  rev- 
enues Is  $630.300 .000 ,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  increased  Is  •23,700.000.000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  tot«l  budget 
authority  Is  $713,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  »628  300,0000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  aU  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,000,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $30.- 
100.000.000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)(2) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1 . 
1080  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
foJlows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $162,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $149,300,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (160)  : 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $24,600,000,000; 
(HI  Outlays.  $9,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

(A)    New  bud«t  authorltv.  $6,900,000,000 
Outlays    •«  400.000.000 
Energy   (270)  : 

New  budeet  authority.  $8,000,000,000: 
Outlays    $8700000.000 
Natural   Resources  and  Environment 


(B) 
(*) 
(A) 
(B) 
(5) 

(300) 
(A) 
(B) 
(6) 
(A) 
(B) 
(7) 
(A) 
(B) 
(8) 
(A) 

000; 
(B) 
(9) 


New  bud^t  authority.  $13,300,000,000; 
Outlays.  $13,100  000.000. 
Agriculture  (350)  : 

New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000: 
Outlays    »2400,000000 
Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  ■ 
New  budpet  authority.  $6,100,000,000; 
Outlays.  $900.000000. 
Transportation  (400) : 
New    budget    authority.    $23,600,000,- 


Outlavs,   $20,500,000,000 
Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450)  ■ 

(A)  New  budget  authority   $9,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays    $9,900,000,000. 

(10)  Education.     Training,     Employment 
and  Social  Services  (600)  ; 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $36,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlavs  $6'>.4O0.000.000 

(11)  Health   (650)  ; 

(A)  New   budget    authority.    $72^00.000.- 
000 

(B)  Outlays  $62,400,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,   •354,100XXX),- 
000; 

(B) 
(13) 
(A) 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000. 

(14)   Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 


Outlays,  $222,800,000,000 
Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) 
New    budget    authority.    $22,100,000,- 
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(15)   General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000; 

(B>    Outlavs,   $4,700,000,000. 


(10)     Education.    Training.     Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000; 


only     budget     that    restores    the     full 
amount  for  veterans'  benefits.  It  is  sup- 
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tempting  to  fairly  allocate  the  costs  of 
aids  to  navigation  to  the  various  users. 


flation.  We  need  to  become  more  produc- 
tive so  that  we  can  compete  effectively 


knows,  it  was  my  inclination  not  to  sup- 
port his  amendment,  in  view  of  the  de- 
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(15)  General  Government  (800) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  »4.700. 000.000 

( 16 )  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  i900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 
(IB)  Allowances  (920)  . 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2500.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,700,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$24,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.   -$24,600,000,000. 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  con- 
current resolution  entitled  "concurrent  res- 
olution revising  the  Congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1980.  1981.  and  1982".  approved 
November  28.  1979  (S.  Con.  Res.  53).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (1), 
(2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $528,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be   Increased   Is  $4,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $661,100,000,000; 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$42,800,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $17  700  - 
000.000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  concurrent  resolu- 
tion Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph 
(1)  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
the  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following : 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $145,100,000  - 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,400,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  . 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,800,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $41,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natxiral  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,000,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,(300,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,600,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,100,000,000. 


(10)  Education,  Training.  Employment 
and  SocIeU  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $60,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,600,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $223,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21.200.000,(X>0; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,700,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,900,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  .$64,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $64,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority. -$22,200,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22,200,000,000. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Concurrent 
Resolution  setting  forth  the  Congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  revising  the 
Congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980.". 

Mr.  OTTINGER  'during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  which  adopts 
exactly  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  proposed  in  January  1980.  up- 
dated by  the  current  figures  supplied  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  and  bal- 
anced by  making  tax  reforms  from  a  list 
of  some  $30  billion  of  tax  loopholes  that 
have  long  been  suggested  by  tax  experts. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  budget  is 
probably  the  best  documented  of  any 
budget  that  has  been  offered.  This  heavy 
book  documents  the  budget  item  by  item 
and  supports  the  administration's  posi- 
tion on  every  single  item  that  is  in  this 
budget. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
said  of  this  budget  just  2 ''2  months  ago: 
This  budget  is — and  I  quote — 

Prudent  and  responsible  .  .  .  this  budget 
recognizes  that  equitable  budget  restraint 
is  essential  in  our  efforts  to  control  infla- 
tion; that  the  unemployed  should  not  bear 
the  cost  of  our  anti-inflation  efforts;  and 
most  Importantly,  that  we  continue  to  pur- 
sue the  goals  of  full  employment,  price 
stability  and  balanced  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  last  chance 
the  members  of  this  committee  will  have 
to  restore  some  of  the  very  damaging 
and  drastic  cuts  that  were  made  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  This  is  the 


only  budget  that  restores  the  full 
amount  for  veterans'  benefits.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  and.  with  respect  to  this  restora- 
tion, by  other  veterans'  groups  of  the 
country. 

This  is  the  only  amendment  which  re- 
stores the  very  damaging  cuts  in  the 
Postal  Service,  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  American  Postal  Workers  Union,  the 
National  Rural  Letter  Carriers,  and  five 
other  postal  organizations. 

This  is  the  only  budget  that  fully  re- 
stores the  cuts  in  job  programs,  job 
training  programs  and  it  is  supported  by 
the  AFL-CIO,  the  UAW,  the  Machinists, 
the  ILGWU,  the  APXjE,  and  a  coalition 
of  147  public  interest  groups. 

This  is  the  only  budget  which  will  fully 
restore  the  drastic  cuts  that  were  made 
in  assistance  to  our  cities.  It  is  supported 
by  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
National  Urban  League,  and  the  Na- 
tional Urban  Coalition. 

This  is  the  only  budget  that  will  re- 
store the  cuts  that  were  made  in  health 
care  funding,  in  funding  for  education, 
and  in  funding  for  the  education  of  the 
handicapped  that  is  so  significant  in 
school  budgets.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Coalition  for  Health  Funding,  the  Amer- 
ican Nurses  Association,  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  and  the  AFT. 
It  is  supported,  in  addition,  by  many 
civic  groups,  including  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  the  National  Association 
of  Social  Workers,  and  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  from  a  let- 
ter that  was  received  from  Ray  Denison. 
director  of  the  Department  of  Legisla- 
tion of  the  AFL-CIO : 

If  the  Ottinger  substitute  Is  not  accepted. 
we  would  then  urge  that  you  reject  a  budget 
which  makes  spending  cuts  that  will  destroy 
500.000  jobs,  lower  Incomes,  reduce  purchas- 
ing power,  as  well  as  deepen  and  prolong 
the  recession. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  for 
this  amendment  and  am  sympathetic 
with  his  objectives,  but  I  am  concerned 
about  that  portion  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  that  assumes  the  institution 
of  Coast  Guard  user  charges  for  com- 
mercial shippers  who  utilize  Coast  Guard 
navigational  aids.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  prudent  to  base  the  budget 
resolution  on  such  a  doubtful  assump- 
tion. Doubtful,  because  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  legislation  authorizing  such 
user  charges  can  be  developed  and 
enacted  before  the  beginning  of  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  that  there  are  a 
number  of  complex  factors  that  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  develop- 
ment of  user  charge  legislation  for  navi- 
gational aids.  I  can  see  that  extremely 
difficult    problems    would    arise    in   at- 
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tempting  to  fairly  allocate  the  costs  of 
aids  to  navigation  to  the  various  users. 
On  what  basis  would  the  fees  be  deter- 
mined, and  how  would  they  be  collected? 

While  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
to  the  proposition  that  those  who  re- 
ceive extraordinary  services  from  the 
Government  should  pay  for  them,  I  have 
grave  doubts  that  aids  to  maritime  navi- 
gation are  in  that  category.  We  must  re- 
member that  those  aids  are  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  ships  and  boats  and  their 
owners,  but  are  also  for  the  benefit  of 
the  general  public.  The  facilitation  of 
maritime  commerce  benefits  the  public 
generally,  since  it  insures  the  more  ex- 
peditious movement  of  both  imports  and 
exports.  The  enhancement  of  the  safety 
of  maritime  commerce  also  benefits  the 
public  generally.  When  an  aid  to  navi- 
gation helps  prevent  a  tanker  from  nm- 
ning  aground  and  spilling  oil  in  the  har- 
bor or  on  the  beaches,  that  aid  is  bene- 
fitting the  public  as  well  as  the  ship  and 
its  owner.  How  do  we  allocate  the  costs 
of  aids  to  navigation  as  between  the  pub- 
lic and  commercial  shippers? 

The  budget  resolution  report  speaks  in 
terms  of  charging  commercial  shippers. 
Commercial  shippers  could  well  argue 
that  this  would  unfairly  single  them  out 
to  bear  the  entire  burden  when  maritime 
aids  to  navigation  clearly  also  benefit 
fishing  vessels  and  recreational  vessels. 
Should  they  share  the  costs? 

It  is  questions  and  considerations  such 
as  these  that  make  me  approach  this 
proposition  with  extreme  caution.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I  believe  the  wiser 
course  would  be  not  to  base  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  on  the  as- 
sumption that  user  charge  legislation  for 
maritime  aids  to  navigation  will  be  en- 
acted during  this  session. 

n  1910 
Mr.  OTITNGER.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  because  I  have  only  limited  time, 
what  we  have  provided  is  a  suggested  list 
of  possible  ways  that  the  committees 
could  raise  revenue.  We  are  not  saying 
that  you  have  to  accept  any  one  revenue 
proposal.  I  include  it  as  a  possible  way  to 
raise  revenue  to  balance  the  budget.  It 
is  not  mandated, 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  per- 
sonally wish  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment  restoring  So  many  cuts  that 
would  otherwise  bring  about  unemploy- 
ment and  do  much  damage  to  our 
economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ottinger 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer this  amendment  out  of  the  very  sin- 
cere conviction  that  what  this  country 
needs  is  revltalization  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial investment  in  energv  self-suffi- 
ciency to  really  tackle  the  problem  of  in- 


flation. We  need  to  become  more  produc- 
tive so  that  we  can  compete  effectively 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans, 
who  have  modernized  their  plants  and 
equipment  and  who  today  are  stealing 
our  domestic  markets  and  a  great  many 
of  our  potential  foreign  markets. 

I  think  that  the  cut  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  even  more 
drastic  cuts  that  will  be  offered  tomor- 
row call  for  a  shrinking,  shriveling  Amer- 
ica, a  much  smaller  economy  that  will 
not  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future. 

I  would  like  to  strongly  endorse  the 
concept  that  was  made  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Kemp)  in  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
inspiring  speeches  that  I  have  heard  on 
the  floor  of  this  body,  saying  that  indeed 
we  will  not  meet  the  needs  of  our  future, 
indeed  we  will  not  even  balance  the 
budget,  we  will  not  be  able  to  tackle  in- 
flation unless  we  make  the  investments 
necessary  for  an  expanding  economy 
that  will  provide  the  jobs  that  are  needed 
for  our  people,  that  will  provide  for  the 
modernization  of  our  plants  and  equip- 
ment, that  will  see  us  able  to  compete 
effectivelv  in  the  world  markets. 

While  I  do  not  entirely  subscribe  to  the 
way  that  he  would  get  at  that,  I  think 
that  that  is  essential.  We  presently  have 
an  economy  that  is  in  shambles.  We  have 
millions  of  people  who  are  out  of  work  at 
the  present  time  and  a  budget  that  will 
throw  a  couple  of  million  additional  peo- 
ple out  of  work.  When  those  people  are 
out  of  work  they  will  unbalance  this 
budget  or  any  of  the  other  budgets  that 
have  been  proposed.  For  every  l -percent 
increase  in  unemployment,  it  is  now  esti- 
mated by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice that  we  add  something  like  $20  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit. 

So  we  are  going  to  cycle  downward,  we 
are  going  to  retrench,  we  are  not  going  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  the  future.  And  I 
think  that  that  would  be  a  tregedy.  In- 
deed, as  the  economic  policies  are  being 
pursued  now,  we  already  have  the  con- 
struction industry  on  its  uppers.  That  is 
always  the  way  recessions  and  depres- 
sions start.  We  have  200,000  people  out 
of  work  in  the  automobile  industry. 

We  are  going  to  be  confronted  very 
shortly.  I  think  by  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution,  with  a  real  trag- 
edy in  this  country,  with  millions  of  peo- 
ple out  of  work,  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  small  businesses  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  even  many  of  our  larger  in- 
stitutions in  trouble.  Then  do  you  know 
what  is  going  to  happen?  This  Congress 
is  going  to  unite,  and  we  are  going  to  go 
on  another  big  spending  binge  and  we 
are  going  to  have  this  countr>'  on  a  roller 
coaster  such  as  we  have  had  with  eco- 
nomic cycles  in  the  past. 

I  think  that  is  totally  unnecessary.  I 
think  the  President's  original  budget  was 
the  minimum  needed  for  this  country. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
cogent   statement   here.   While,   as   he 


knows,  it  was  my  inclination  not  to  sup- 
port his  amendment,  in  view  of  the  de- 
cision which  narrowly  defeated  the  Obey 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  alternative,  if  we  want  to  see  the 
kinds  of  programs  funded  that  our  party 
has  stood  for  for  many,  many  years,  is 
to  support  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  80  I  will  support 
it,  and  I  hope  that  it  succeeds. 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  by 
no  means  a  radical  budget.  It  is  Jimmy 
Carter's  budget  submitted  and  supported 
bv  him  extensively,  a  budget  that  just 
2^2  months  ago  many  of  us  felt  was  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  coun- 
try. It  provides  for  the  same  $2  billion 
surplus  that  the  Budget  Committee  does 
and  leaves  aside  the  $10  V2  billion  in  the 
imported  oil  fee.  which  I  do  not  support. 
I  feel  that  if  that  fee  is  voted  down,  it 
ought  to  be  replaced  with  tax  reforms 
such  as  I  have  proposed  to  give  us  the 
monev  that  is  necessary  to  have  a  Con- 
able-Jones  bill,  or  something  like  it. 
hopefullv  targeted  to  meet  the  capital 
needs  of  this  country,  to  see  us  invent 
in  the  modernization  of  our  equipment 
and  to  become  energv  self-sufficient. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  believe  as  I  that 
current  inflation  is  the  result  of  the  $90 
billion  we  will  pay  this  year  for  imported 
oil.  from  the  loss  of  industrial  produc- 
tivity, from  housing  shortages,  from  in- 
efficient medical  delivery  systems  and 
from  monopolization  In  many  key  indus- 
tries; 

If  you  believe  as  I  that  slashing  the 
energv,  housing  and  transportation 
budgets  will  aggravate  inflation — that 
cutting  job  programs  will  result  in  In- 
creased unemployment,  welfare  pay- 
ments and  crime — that  cutting  programs 
for  education,  health  care,  veterans,  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  is  unconscionable 
and  will  jeopardize  the  strength  of  our 
Nation  as  a  land  of  opportunity — and 
that  cutting  programs  for  the  Nation's 
beleaguered  cities  will  endanger  our  en- 
tire economic  structure,  threatening 
massive  bankruptcy  and  deep  depression; 

If  you  believe  as  I  that  the  budget 
cuts  proDosed  by  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Committee  will  have,  as 
they  themselves  concede,  an  inconse- 
quential 0.1  to  0.2  percent  effect  on 
inflation  at  enormous  economic  and 
social  cost :  and 

If  vou  believe  as  I  that  our  Nation 
needs  a  massive  revitalization  effort,  not 
sltishine  cuts  that  will  result  in  a  shrink- 
ing shriveling  economy. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  Ottinger  al- 
ternative budget. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  I  want  to  put  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  is  similar  to  the  one  1 
asked  him  the  other  day  in  one  of  his 
other  speeches. 

The  gentleman  says  that  this  is  the 
Carter  budget.  The  last  gentleman  who 
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offered  a  substitute,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisctmsin  (Mr.  Obey>,  said  tliat  his 
was  the  Carter  budget.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee  will  claim  that  theirs  is 
the  Carter  budget. 

Could  we  get  the  real  Carter  budget 
to  stand  up? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ottimger)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

BICOBDKD    VOTK 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  70,  noes  336. 
not  voting  26,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  20S 

I 

AYES— 70 

Addabbo 

Garcia 

Richmond 

Anderson. 

Oray 

Rodlno 

Calif. 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Barnes 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Roybal 

Beard,  R.I 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Bingham 

Klldee 

Selberllng 

,  Senior 
Jrodhead 

Kogovsek 

Shannon 

Lederer 

Solarz 

Burton,  John 

Markey 

Staggers 

Burton.  PhUUp  Mavroules 

Stark 

Chlsholm 

MUler.  Calif 

Stewart 

Clay 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Stokes 

ODlllnii,  ni. 

Moakley 

Studds 

Conyers 

Nolan 

Thompson 

Delliim* 

Nowttk 

UdaU 

Dlgg* 

Dakar 

Vanlk 

Donnelly 

Oberstar 

Vento 

Downey 

Ottlnger 

Waxman 

Drlnan 

Patten 

Weiss 

Eckhardt 

Pepper 

WlUlams,  Ohio 

Edwards,  Calif 

Perkins 

Yates 

Plorlo 

Rahall 

Yatron 

Ford.  Mich. 

Rangel 

ZeferettI 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Reuss 
NOES— 336 

Abdnor 

Butler 

Edwards.  Ala 

Akaka 

Byron 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Albosta 

Campbell 

Emery 

Alexander 

Carney 

English 

Ambro 

Carr 

Erdahl 

Andrews,  N  C 

Carter 

Erienbom 

Andrews, 

Cavanaugh 

Ertel 

N.  Dak. 

Chappell 

Evans,  Del. 

Annunzlo 

Cheney 

Evans,  Oa. 

Applegate 

CHausen 

Evans.  Ind. 

Archer 

Cleveland 

Pary 

Asbbrt>ok 

Cllnger 

PasceU 

Ashley 

Coelho 

Fazio 

Aspln 

Coleman 

Fenwick 

Atkinson 

Collins.  Tex 

Perraro 

AuColn 

Conable 

Plndley 

Bad ham 

C^nte 

Pish 

Bafalls 

CJorooran 

Plsher 

Bailey 

OoTma.n 

Plthlan 

Baldus 

Cotter 

Fllppo 

Barnard 

Coughlln 

Poley 

Bauman 

Oourter 

Fountain 

BedeU 

Crane.  Daniel 

FVswler 

Betlenson 

Crane.  Philip 

Prenzel 

Benjamin 

D'Amours 

Prost 

Bennett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Puqua 

Bereuter 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Oaydos 

Bethune 

Danlelson 

Gephardt 

BevUI 

Dannemeyer 

Glalmo 

Blaggl 

Daschle 

Gibbons 

Bl  an chard 

Davis.  Mich. 

Oilman 

Boggs 

Davis,  8.C. 

Gingrich 

Boland 

de  la  Oarza 

Olnn 

BoUtng 

Derrick 

Gllckmsn 

Boner 

Derwlnskl 

Ooldwater 

Bonker 

Devlne 

GonzAlez 

Bouquard 

Dickinson 

Ooodllng 

Bowen 

IMcka 

Gore 

Brademas 

Dlngell 

Gradlson 

Breaux 

Dl»on 

Gramm 

Brlnkley 

Dodd 

Orassley 

Brown  Ohio 

Doughertv 

Green 

Broyhlll 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

on  sham 

Buchanan 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Ouarlnl 

Bunrener 

Early 

Gudger 

Burllson 

Edgar 

Ouyer 

Hagedorn 

McDonald 

Runnels 

Hall.  Ohio 

McEwen 

Rusao 

Hamilton 

McHugb 

Sabo 

Hammer- 

McKay 

Santlnl 

schmldt 

McKinney 

Satterfleld 

Ha  nee 

Madlgan 

Sawyer 

Hanley 

Magulre 

Schroeder 

Hansen 

Marks 

Schulze 

Harkln 

Marlenee 

Sebellvis 

Harris 

Marriott 

Sensenbrenner 

Oarsha 

Martin 

Sharp 

Heckler 

Mathls 

Shelby 

Hefner 

Matsul 

Sbumway 

Ueftel 

Mattox 

Shuater 

Highlower 

Mica 

Simon 

HI  11  Is 

Michel 

Skelton 

EUnson 

Mlkulskl 

Smith,  Iowa 

Ho.land 

Miller.  Ohio 

Snowe 

HoUenbeck 

Mlneta 

Snyder 

Holt 

Mlnlsb 

Solomon 

Holtzman 

Mitchell.  NY 

Spellman 

Hopkins 

MoUohan 

Spence 

Horton 

Montgomery 

St  Germain 

Howard 

Moore 

Slack 

Hubbard 

Moorhead. 

Stangeland 

Huckaby 

CaUf. 

Stanton 

Hughes 

Mottl 

Steed 

Hutlo 

Murhpy,  NY. 

Stenholm 

Hyde 

Murphy,  Pa 

Stockman 

Ichord 

Murtha 

Stratton 

Ireland 

Musto 

Stump 

Jacobs 

Myers,  Ind 

Swift 

Jeffords 

Natcher 

Symms 

Jeffries 

Neal 

Synar 

Jenkins 

Nedzl 

Tauke 

Jones.  N.C 

Nelson 

Taylor 

Jones,  Okla. 

Nichols 

Thomas 

Jones.  Tenn. 

O'Brien 

Traxler 

KeUy 

Obey 

Trlble 

Kemp 

Panetta 

unman 

Kindness 

Pasbayan 

Van  Deerlln 

Kostmayer 

Patterson 

Vander  Jagt 

Lagomarsino 

Paul 

Volkmer 

Ijatta 

Pease 

Walgren 

Leach.  Iowa 

Petri 

Walker 

Leach.  La. 

Peyser 

Wampler 

Leath.  Tex. 

Pickle 

Watklns 

Lee 

Porter 

Weaver 

Lehman 

Preyer 

White 

Lent 

Price 

Whltehurst 

Levltas 

Prltchard 

Whitley 

Lewis 

(aulllen 

Whlttaker 

Livingston 

R&llsback 

WUUams.  Mont 

Uoyd 

Ratchford 

Wilson.  Bob 

Iioeffler 

Regula 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Long.  La. 

Rhodes 

Wlnn 

Long.  Md 

Rtnaldo 

Wlrth 

Lett 

Rltter 

Wolff 

Lowry 

Roberts 

Wolpe 

Lujan 

Robinson 

WHght 

Luken 

Roe 

Wyatt 

Lundlne 

Rose 

Wydler 

Lungren 

Rostenkowskl 

Wylle 

McClory 

Roth 

Young.  Alaska 

McC^oskey 

Rousselot 

Young.  Fla. 

McCormack 

Royer 

Young,  Mo. 

McDade 

Rudd 

Zablockl 

NOT  VOTING— 26 

Anderson.  111. 

HaU,  Tex. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Anthony 

Jenrette 

Murphy,  Ul. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Johnson,  Colo 

Myers.  Pa. 

Brooks 

Kazen 

Pursell 

Broomfleld 

Kramer 

Quayle 

Brown.  Oallf 

LaPalce 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Deckard 

Leland 

Whltten 

Do  man 

MazzoU 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Porsythe 

Moffett 

D  1930 

So  the  ameniiment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  is  on  the  verge  of  approving  the 
first  nondeficit  budget  since  the  congres- 
sional budgetary  process  began  in  1974. 
But  a  balanced  budget  need  not  be  a  mer- 
ciless one.  Blacks,  the  poor,  the  handi- 
capped, the  elderly  and  the  very  yoimg 
are  already  staggering  from  the  effects  of 
inflation.  Let  us  not  crush  them  com- 
pletely with  fiscal  austerity. 

The  price  of  necessities — food,  fuel, 
housing,  and  medical  care — is  already 
surging  past  the  general  inflation  rate. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  slash  programs 


that  help  low-income  people,  the  people 
who  spend  so  much  of  their  incomes  for 
necessities.  With  inflation  raging,  and 
only  4  percent  of  private  pensions  pro- 
tected by  cost-of-living  clauses,  now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  programs  for  the 
elderly. 

The  cost  of  attending  private  colleges 
and  universities  is  increasing  more  rap- 
idly than  family  income.  It  is  not  the 
right  time  to  cut  back  on  financial  aid 
to  students.  The  economy  is  tottering  to- 
ward recession.  Is  this  the  time  to  cut 
back  jobs  programs  as  well? 

The  Ottinger  amendment  balances 
the  budget  without  completely  turning 
the  Government's  back  on  those  who 
most  need  its  protection.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
CER)  for  pointing  out  which  wasteful 
programs  can  be  cut.  He  has  pointed  out 
how  revenue  can  be  raised  in  a  fair  way 
The  budget  does  not  have  to  be  merciless. 
I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
amendment  incorporates  my  proposal  to 
increase  the  cigarette  excise  tax  by  a 
dime.  If  consumption  remains  stable,  this 
tax  will  raise  an  additional  $3  billion  per 
year,  bringing  the  annual  total  revenue 
from  the  cigarette  tax  to  $5.4  billion 
Since  cigarette  smoking  costs  the  Treas- 
ury $5  to  $8  billion  annually  in  health 
care  and  disability  expenses,  it  is  alto- 
gether appropriate  to  place  the  economic 
burden  of  smoking  on  smokers. 

The  Federal  cigarette  exci'^e  tax  has 
not  been  raised  since  1951  when  It  was 
increased  to  8  cents  a  package,  or  37 
percent  of  the  average  retail  price.  To- 
day, the  Ppderal  cigarette  tax  consti- 
tutes onlv  14  percent  of  the  retail  price 
of  a  package  of  cigarettes.  The  10-cent 
increase  I  pronose  will  raise  the  tax  to 
?7  percent,  still  well  below  the  level  es- 
tablished almost  two  decades  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  the 
last  opportunity  we  will  have  to  demon- 
strate that  Pscal  austerity  in  the  face 
of  recession  does  not  equal  economic 
short-sightedness.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  accept  a  budget  that  pre- 
serves our  ability  to  respond  to  human 
and  economic  needs  • 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  tod?)v  to  express  my  strongest  sup- 
port for  the  Obey  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307,  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

We  face  an  extremely  difficult  task  in 
the  months  ahead  as  we  try  to  shar>e  a 
balanced  budget  for  next  year.  There  is 
little  question  of  the  importance  of 
reaching  a  balanced  budget,  as  a  symbol 
of  discipline  in  the  fight  against  Infla- 
tion. I  remain  confident  that  this  house 
will  endorse  a  balanced  budget,  but  the 
challenge  Is  to  draft  a  budget  responsive 
to  our  most  pressing  national  needs. 

Chairman  Giatmo  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  hns  shown  invaluable  leader- 
ship In  bringing  a  balanced  budget  pro- 
posal to  the  floor.  We  must  now  shape  a 
concensus  in  the  House — developing  pri- 
orities which  we  all  can  live  with,  and 
which  respond  to  pressing  domestic  as 
well  as  international  needs. 

If  we  are  to  hold  the  budget  in  bal- 
ance through  1981,  we  must  support  the 
Obey  amendment,  for  the  Obey  amend- 
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ment  responds  to  needs  that  we  ulti- 
mately cannot  ignore.  The  amendment 
would  restore  $740  million  in  spending 
cuts  which  cut  too  deeply  in  these  difQ- 
cult  economic  times — in  revenue  sharing 
passed  on  to  localities,  in  programs  for 
youth  employment,  in  rural  and  elderly 
housing,  in  fuel  assistance  and  elderly 
nutrition  programs,  in  veterans  benefits 
and  mass  transit  programs.  The  Obey 
amendment  moves  the  balanced  budget 
toward  a  responsible  budget,  one  which 
does  not  abandon  our  collective  responsi- 
bilities to  those  Americans  most  in  need. 

The  issue  in  the  Obey  amendment  is 
not  a  balanced  budget,  for  the  amend- 
ment leaves  the  budget  in  balance  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Rather,  the  issue  before 
us  today  is  one  of  prudence  and  com- 
passion— and  as  we  enter  a  recession, 
we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  domestic 
problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  Obey  amend- 
ment, and  to  give  us  a  balanced  budget 
we  all  can  live  with.  The  alternative  is 
to  throw  this  body  into  a  bitter  and 
divisive  conflict,  one  which  will  destroy 
the  consensus  which  is  so  essential  in 
our  flght  against  inflation.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Conable  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  which  would  restore 
$2.3  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.7 
billion  in  outlays  for  the  State  share  of 
general  revenue  sharing. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing  and  was  one  of 
its  original  cosponsors.  My  State  of  Illi- 
nois has  made  excellent  use  of  its  State 
revenue-sharing  funds,  and  Gtovernor 
Thompson  of  Illinois  has  expressed  his 
support  of  the  Conable  amendment, 
which  he  believes  will  ease  the  problems 
the  States  will  face  in  adjusting  to  mas- 
sive cuts  in  Federal  aid  next  year. 

Cutting  State  revenue-sharing  funds 
will  make  our  States  more  dependent  on 
categorical  grant  programs,  thus  per- 
petuating the  bureaucratic  machinery 
necessary  to  track,  apply  for  and  ac- 
count for  Federal  funds. 

Illinois  has  used  a  substantial  portion 
of  its  State  revenue-sharing  funds  for 
education.  Therefore.  I  consider  a  vote 
for  the  Conable  ai^endment  a  vote  for 
continuing  the  flne  educational  system 
we  have  been  able  to  build  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  with  the  aid  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds.* 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendments  of- 
fered to  the  flrst  budget  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  307)  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Solarz.  and  Mr.  Obey.  Although  there 
are  some  items  in  each  of  those  amend- 
ments with  which  I  disagree,  they  have 
earned  my  support  because,  within  the 
conflnes  of  a  balanced  budget,  each  of 
the  authors  has  attempted  to  reorder 
£uid  redirect  our  national  priorities  in 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  more  appropri- 
ate direction.  The  amendments  would 
provide  additional  help  for  financially 
troubled  cities,  for  the  elderly,  for  mass 
transit,  for  the  imemployed  and  for 
needy  children,  and  would  restore  many 
of  the  imjustifled  cuts  made  in  these 
areas  by  the  House  Budget  Committee.* 
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Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mrs.  Holt:  Strtlte  aU  after  the 
resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

Tliat  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares, pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1980 — 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Lb  $613,800,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  Is  (10.3(X).000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  Is 
$22,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  Is  »694,800.000,000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $611,800,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriated  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $2,000,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $30,100.- 
000.000;  and 

( 6 1  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross  ob- 
ligations for  the  principal  amount  of  direct 
loans  Is  $60.eoo,000,(X)0  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  Is  $79,600,000,000. 

Sec.  2.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  flrst  section  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
la)  (2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)   National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $166,600,000.- 
000; 

(B) 

12) 


Outlays.  $163,000,000,000. 
International  Affairs  ( 150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23500.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 
General  Science  Space,  and  Technology 


(3) 
(250) 
(A) 
(B) 
(4) 
(A) 
(B) 
(5) 
(300) 
(A) 
(B) 
(6) 
(A) 
(B) 
(7) 
(A) 
(B) 
(8) 
(A) 
(B) 
(9) 


New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000; 

Outlays.  $6,300,000,000. 

Energy  (270)  ; 

New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000; 

Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

Natural    Resources   and    Environment 


New  budget  authority,  $11,800,000,000; 

Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

Agriculture  (350) : 

New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000: 

Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

Outlays.  -$100,000,000. 

Transportation    (400)  : 

New  budget  authority.  $22,800,000,000: 

Outlays,  $19,600,000,000. 

Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000: 
(B*   Outlays,  $9,400,000,000. 

( 10)  Education.  Training,  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  Nev  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (560)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,800,000,000. 


(12)  Income  Security  (000)  : 

(A)  New  btulget  authority.  $261,600,000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $219,500,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Beneflts  and  Services  (700) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700^)00,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   (760) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4.300.000X>00: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4.600.000AOO. 

(18)   General  Government  (800): 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

IB)    Outlays.  $4.600X)00.000 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Asalstance 
(850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  MJOOXXWXXX); 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $72300.000.000 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$1,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,700,000,000 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$24,600,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.    -$24,600,000,000. 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws.  bUls.  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $1,120.- 
000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $1,130,000.- 
000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  such  recommen- 
dations to  effectuate  reductions  In  corre- 
sponding new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  for  pro- 
grams within  ttoe  Jurisdiction  of  ttioee  com- 
mittees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws.  bUls. 
and  resolutions  by  $533 .OCX) .000  In  budget 
authority,  and  $507,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16. 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  Initially  provided  for 
prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  q>end- 
Ing  authority  contained  In  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  ooQimlttee  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  subaectlon: 

( b )  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  repMjrt  on  or  before  June  16,  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  flacaj  years, 
tmd  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jtirlsdlctlons  of  those  oommltteee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Bducatlon 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $839,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $786,000,000  In  outlays,  and  is  instructed 
to  repK>rt  on  or  before  June  16.  1980,  Ita  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  ootnmlttee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 
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(d)  the  House  Coounlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  sliall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal    1981   In   reported  or  enacted 


Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws, 
bills  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In  budget 


(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  Ught  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
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Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,500,000,000. 


which  the  statutory  Umlt  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $17,700.- 
000,000. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  aereed  to 
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(d)  tbe  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  »200.000.000  In 
budget  authority  and  $370,000,000  In  outlays 
and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
Oscal  3rears,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish tbe  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Po«t  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  In  outlays  ind 
are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authcxity  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  'x>mmlttees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductloh  required  by  this  subsection; 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400- 
000,000  In  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  in  cor- 
reqx>ndlng  outlays  for  programs  within  tbe 
Jurisdiction  of  those  committees; 

(2)  tbe  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $150,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $150,000,000  In  outlays  and  is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  16, 
1990,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bUls,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  comnxlttee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish tbe  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $400.- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1890,  their  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  spending,  or  to  ef- 
fectuate reductions,  in  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  or  for  programs  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees,  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws.  bUls.  and 
resoIuUons  by  $717,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $1,869,000,000  in  outlays  and  is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980. 
its  recoD.mendatlons  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  soending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomolish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsaction: 

(1)   tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 


Science,  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills  and  resolutions  by  $150,000,000  In  budget 
authority;  and  $150,000,000  In  outlays  and 
Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  tbe 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(J)  tbe  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $917.- 
OOO.OOO  in  budget  authority  and  $2,069,000,000 
In  outlays  and  is  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  13.  1980.  its  recommendations 
for  changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing 
5p>endlng  authority  contained  In  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 

(ki  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  subsection;   and 

( 1 )  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  Increase  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  $22,200,000,000  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  revenues 
for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  increase  reqxilred  by 
this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(bi 
(1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
ing authority  described  In  section  401(c)(2) 
iC)  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the  allo- 
cation of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  budg- 
et outlays  and  total  new  budget  authority 
submitted  pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act;  and.  if  a  reconciliation  bill  or  recon- 
ciliation resolution,  or  both,  are  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310(c).  until  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  that  bill  or 
resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  as  foUoTvs: 

Fiscal   year  1982:   $694,800,000,000; 

Fiscal   year   1983:   $804,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
or  decreased  Is  as  follows- 

Fiscal  year   1982:    +$300  000  000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $000,000,000; 

(2)  the  aporoorlate  level  of  total  new 
budeet  authority  is  as  follows- 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $788  300.000.000; 
Fiscal  vear   1983:   $842,000,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year   1982:    $884  400  000.000; 
Fiscal  year   1083;   $763,300,000,000; 


(4)  the  amount  of  the  stirplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $10,400,000,000; 
Fiscal   year  1983:   $50,900,000,000; 

(5)  tbe  appropriate  level  of  tbe  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $956,500,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $948,400,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1963  as  set  forth  above,  tbe  appropriate 
level  of  new  budget  authority  and  tbe  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $187,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $171,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty,  $209,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,400,000,000. 

(2)  IntemaUonal  Affairs  (160) : 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  autbortty.  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $10,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy   (260) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,600,000,000. 

(6)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,400,000,000, 

(6)  AgrlciUture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $24,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (460) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (600)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,300,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $83,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,100,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $289,200,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $248,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $317,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $273,900,000,000. 

( 13 )  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  ( 700 )  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,400,000,000. 

(141  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  ; 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(18)    General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000: 
iBl  Outlays  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,500,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  — $27,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays. —$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  —$29,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  S.  Con.  Res.  53  is  revised  to  read 
as  follows: 

(a)  (1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,800,000,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  Increased  Is  $4,300,000.- 
000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget    authority    Is    $660,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $571,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $42,800,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $896,700,000,000  and  the  amount  by 


which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is  $17,700.- 
000.000. 

(bid)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $142,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $15,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,700,000,000. 

(3)  General    Science.    Space,    and    Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $6,100,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New    budget   authority.    $40,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and   Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit   (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,100,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment  (450) : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000; 
|B)    Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (5O0)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,100,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $224,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $191,700,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Ser\'lces  (700)  : 

(A)  New  buciget  authority,  $21,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   (75): 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A).  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 
(B)   Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,100,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$22,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   —$22,300,000,000. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
study  and  review  the  current  inflation  meas- 
ure for  Indexing  Federal  programs,  and  to 
submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mrs.  HOLT  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  307) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1980.  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


REQUEST  TO  UEETT  AT  10  OCIOCK 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  lUinois,  if  we  come  in  at 
10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  what  time 
can  we  expect  to  adjourn? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  certainly  we 
would  like  to  conclude  the  consideration 
of  this  legislation.  We  are  in  hopes,  nat- 
urally, that  we  will  conclude  before  5:30 
in  the  afternoon:  however,  if  there  are 
obvious  delaying  tactics,  that  would  cer- 
tainly delay  the  possibility. 

Right  now.  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  adjourn  the  House  tomor- 
row at  5:30.  whether  the  legislation  Is 
concluded  or  not. 

Mr.  BAUM.AN.  Well,  further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  certainly  know  of 
no  one  who  ever  engages  in  delaying 
tactics  in  this  House  and  I  would  not 
countenance  that  myself:  but  we  might 
reach  a  point  about  5  o'clock  tomorro*- 
where  another  hour  or  two  wx>uld  con- 
clude and  many  Members.  I  know  in  con- 
versation with  both  of  us.  have  men- 
tioned that  they  have  reservations  for 
planes  at  3:30  or  4. 

It  seenxs  to  me  a  matter  of  this  im- 
port ought  to  be  voted  by  most  of  the 
Members  of  the  House,  even  if  it  means 
putting  it  off  until  next  week 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Well.  I  could 
not  agree  more  with  the  gentleman,  ex- 
cept that  any  reservations  made  at  3  or 
4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  are  certainly 
done  with  full  knowledge  that  it  would 
be  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  work 
until  at  least  5:30  tomorrow  night. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  But  habits  are  hard  to 
break,  and  if  I  could  have  the  gentle- 
man's guarantee  that  we  will  conclude  at 
5:30,. no  matter  where  we  are.  I  think 
that  would  simplify  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  to  that  is 
"no." 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  House  will  meet  at  11  o'clock  to- 
morrow morning. 
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ger,  he  said,  "Is  less  an  imminent  nuclear 
attack  on  us  than  an  Increased  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  run  risks  In   local  conflicts."  In 


day  to  discuss  a  matter  of  significant 
importance  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  as  well  as 


aging.  For  example,  the  share  of  our 
market  supplied  by  foreign  producers  is 
currently  running  at  a  rate  of  16.2  oer- 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
PILE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HR.  2313,  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1979 

Mr.   SCHEUER.   Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  untU  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  *H.R. 
2313  >.  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1979. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman explain  what  this  conference  was 
about?  Is  this  the  FTC  biU? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  if  we  do  not 
get  consent  tonight,  what  happens? 

Mr.  SCHELT;r.  Getting  consent  to- 
night would  expedite  our  process  in  going 
before  the  Committee  on  Rules.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  the  FTC  has  to  engage 
in  a  sort  of  a  lugubrious  process  now  of 
closing  down  at  midnight  and  putting 
their  files  in  storage,  when  it  is  perfectly 
common  knowledge  that  we  have 
achieved  a  consensus  on  the  conference 
report  with  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees, that  we  are  going  to  hopefully 
get  a  rule  tomorrow  or  Tuesday  and  come 
before  this  House.  We  are  putting  them 
to  an  inordinate  expense  in  what  is 
strictly  a  dog  and  pony  show  that  is 
not  real.  In  terms  of  the  taxpayers'  in- 
terest, I  think  we  ought  to  cut  it  short 
and  getting  unanimous  consent  to  file  our 
report  tonight,  rather  than  waiting  for 
a  prescribed  period,  will  cut  our  losses 
on  this  absurd  and  totally  unnecessary 
wastage  of  the  taxpayers'  funds. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  WeU.  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  did  the  gen- 
tleman get  agreement  with  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Russoi  on  this  issue?  How  are  we  com- 
ing along  on  that? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  did  not  see  any  need 
to  get  agreement  from  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Russo)  on  the  ques- 
tion of  asking  for  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  notice  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo >  is 
not  here,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  was 
somewhat  concerned. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes;  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo >  was  unhappy 
at  some  of  the  compromises  that  we 
made.  A  lot  of  other  people  were  un- 
happy. I  am  unhappy  myself  at  many  of 
the  compromises  that  were  made;  but 
that  is  the  process.  That  is  the  confer- 
ence prcx:ess.  When  we  try  to  achieve 
unanimity  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  very  frequently  not  everybody  is 
satisfied  and  that  is  the  way  it  worked 
out  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  'Mr.  Russet 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  Chair  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia objected? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes,  Mr    Speaker 

rhe  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard 


AGENT     ORANGE:     THE     CONTINU- 
ING VIETNAM  WAR 

<Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  Vietnam  continues  for  many  Viet- 
nam veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
agent  orange.  This  time,  these  veterans 
are  fighting  for  compensation  to  cover 
medical  treatment  for  diseases  associ- 
ated with  agent  orange  and  its  contami- 
nant, dioxin.  Dioxin,  of  course,  has  been 
proven  to  be  carcinogenic  and  terato- 
genic— causing  birth  defects — in  labo- 
ratory animals.  In  addition,  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  this 
past  year  banned  the  use  of  dioxin  due 
to  its  association  with  abnormally  high 
rates  of  birth  defects  and  miscarriages. 

During  the  10-year  period  between 
1962  and  1971  the  Air  Force  sprayed 
over  10  million  gallons  of  agent  orange 
over  much  of  Vietnam,  exposing  an 
estimated  2.4  million  American  soldiers 
and  perhaps  several  thousand  marines. 
But  these  loyal  veterans  have  been  told 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
the  burden  of  proof  is  on  them.  Under 
current  law.  there  is  no  "presumption" 
that  a  particular  illness  resulted  from 
exposure  to  agent  orange  during  serv- 
ice. Without  proving  that  the  illness  is 
service  connected  the  veteran  does 
not  receive  compensation.  The  problem 
is  that  it  is  all  but  impossible  for  a 
veteran  to  prove  that  his  illness  is 
related  to  a  service-connected  exposure 
to  agent  orange  which  occiu"red  more 
than  10  years  ago. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Caucus  of  Vietnam 
Veterans  in  Congress,  I  have  been  deeply 
disturbed  at  the  reluctance  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  make  good  on  its  commit- 
ments to  Vietnam  veterans.  The  war 
itself  was  bad  enough.  Why  can  we  not 
begin  to  take  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  legitimate  needs  of  these  veterans? 
Because  of  my  concern  for  the  welfare 
of  these  veterans.  I  have  advocated  the 
enactment  of  a  number  of  important  re- 
forms in  VA  programs  to  serve  the  needs 
of  Vietnam  veterans.  The  ongoing  read- 
justment counseling  program  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  more  progress 
is  needed.  I  am  1  of  48  Members  who 
has  cosponsored  legislation  introduced 
by  Congressman  Daschle  to  include  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange  in  the  list  of  VA 
recognized  diseases  which  are  presumed 
to  be  service  connected. 

That  list  already  contains  over  40  dis- 
eases. Inclusion  of  agent  orange  on  that 
list  would  be  a  major  step  in  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  Vietnam  veteran  in 
the  integrity  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Failure  to  move  forward  on  this  issue 
would  only  serve  to  reinforce  the  vet- 
eran's conviction  that  the  Government  is 
not  to  be  trusted.  Alienation  is  not  what 
we  need  during  these  times  of  national 
tragedy  and  challenge.  We  can  least  of 
all  afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  served  with  dignity  in  a  war  which 
divided  the  country. 


So  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  6377  to  include  agent 
orange- related  illnesses  on  the  VA's  pre- 
sumed list.  It  is  truly  the  least  we  can 
do  for  those  who  have  suffered  enough 
pain  and  trauma  because  of  their  service 
to  the  country.* 


KISSINGER  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  events  of  the  past  week  give  America 
cause  to  reevaluate  our  foreign  poUcy. 
When  Henry  Kissinger  was  Secretary  of 
State.  America  had  a  sound,  consistent 
foreign  policy.  At  the  recent  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  meeting, 
Henry  Kissinger  outlined  and  summar- 
ized his  views  on  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  are  going.  With  the  cur- 
rent changes  in  the  State  Department, 
the  Kissinger  viewpoint  should  be 
studied. 

I  considered  Cyrus  Vance  the  most 
capable  member  of  President  Carter's 
Cabinet.  It  was  a  setback  for  the  Nation 
with  his  resignation  from  the  Cabinet. 
However,  we  can  all  understand  the  frus- 
trations of  Cyrus  Vance.  We  hope  that 
Senator  Edmunb  Muskie  will  serve  as 
well  as  the  new  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Kissinger  period  as  Secretary  of 
State  was  one  of  the  greatest  eras  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Kissinger  estab- 
lished America's  prestige  and  leadership 
throughout  the  world. 

To  summarize  the  Kissinger  state- 
ment. I  read  an  excellent  report  in  Time 
magazine.  Here  is  the  way  Time  summed 
up  the  Kissinger  viewpoint: 

E>ouR  ToiTR — Kissinger  Gives  His  World 
View 

The  contrast  between  the  two  approaches 
to  U.S.  foreign  policy  could  hardly  have  been 
more  marked.  President  Carter,  addressing 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
concentrated  almost  entirely  on  two  specific 
crises.  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  and  strongly 
defended  his  actions  in  each.  The  next 
speaker,  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger,  went  far  beyond  those  Issues  to 
deliver  a  sweeping  global  critique.  He 
charged  the  Administration  with  lacking  a 
world  view  that  would  produce  a  consistent 
policy  and  offered  one  of  his  own  In  a  dour 
tour  d'horlzon  of  impressive  scope. 

"I  happen  to  agree  with  President  Carter 
that  the  danger  to  our  country  Is  the  gravest 
In  the  modem  period."  said  Kissinger.  "We 
are  sliding  toward  a  world  out  of  control, 
with  our  relative  military  power  declining, 
with  our  economic  lifeline  increasingly  vul- 
nerable to  blackmail,  with  hostile  radical 
forces  growing  In  every  continent,  and  with 
the  number  of  countries  willing  to  stake 
ihelr  future  on  our  friendship  dwindling." 
To  reverse  these  trends,  said  Kissinger,  the 
U.S.  must  grapple  with  four  interrelated  is- 
sues: 

(1)  The  Balance  of  Military  Power.  It  is 
shifting  so  rapidly  against  the  V.S..  said 
Kissinger,  that  in  a  future  confrontation 
"like  that  In  Cuba  in  1962  or  the  Mideast 
alert  in  1973.  It  will  be  the  Soviet  Union 
which  win  possess  the  quantitative  su- 
periority  In   strategic   weapons."  The   dan- 
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ger,  he  said.  "Is  less  an  imminent  nuclear 
attack  on  tis  than  an  Increased  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  run  risks  in  local  conflicts."  In 
such  cases,  said  Kissinger,  Soviet  superiority 
In  conventional  arms  could  no  longer  be 
offset  by  a  credible  threat  of  U.8.  nuclear 
retaliation.  "The  present  Administration  has 
comp>ounded  the  problem  by  systematically 
deprecating  the  role  of  power,  by  canceling 
or  stretching  out  every  strategic  program  it 
Inherited." 

(2)  The  Geopolitical  Equation.  Said  Kis- 
singer: "By  this  I  mean  the  alignments  and 
assessments  that  determine  whether  mod- 
erates friendly  to  us  or  radicals  hostile  to 
us  dominate  key  regions;  whether  our  alli- 
ances are  vital  or  sliding  toward  lassitude." 
He  left  no  doubt  which  way  he  thought  the 
tide  was  running:  "Precariously  situated 
countries  In  the  Middle  East  see  the  Soviet- 
supported  Cuban  advance  coming  up  through 
Africa  to  Ethiopia  right  across  the  Red  Sea. 
To  them  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
now  overshadows  the  Persian  Gulf  like  the 
northern  arm  of  a  great  pincer.  And  they  see 
no  effective  resistance.  Somewhere,  some- 
how, the  United  States  must  show  that  it  is 
capable  of  rewarding  a  friend  or  penalizing 
an  opponent."  Otherwise,  he  said,  the  "in- 
evitable effect  is  to  accelerate  the  demoraliza- 
tion of  all  moderate  allies,  driving  friends 
toward  neutralism  and  neutrals  toward 
radicalism." 

(3)  Revolutionary  Upheaval.  The  Carter 
Administration,  said  Kissinger,  has  encour- 
aged revolts  against  right-wing  regimes  In 
the  belief  "that  by  demonstrating  otir  moral 
values  and  concern  for  human  rights  we  will 
gain  the  approbation  of  mankind  and  thus 
outflank  the  Soviets.  [But]  reality  is  more 
complex.  It  is  a  hard  fact  that  some  so- 
cieties whose  security  is  vital  to  us — par- 
ticularly in  the  Persian  Gulf — are  governed 
by  authoritarian  conservative  regimes." 
While  the  U.S.  should  not  defend  the  status 
quo  everywhere,  "Iran  should  teach  us  that 
humane  values  are  not  necessarily  served  by 
the  overthrow  of  conservative  regimes." 

(4)  U.S. -Soviet  Relations.  "We  have  con- 
fused the  Soviet  lesMlers  by  Inconsistent  pro- 
nouncements and  unpredictable  reactions. 
We  repeatedly  rejected  "linkage.'  which 
would  have  made  progress  in  areas  in  which 
the  Soviets  had  a  stake,  such  as  trade  or 
SALT,  dependent  on  Soviet  restraint  in  ex- 
ploiting tensions.  [But]  when  Soviet  troops 
moved  to  the  Khyber  Pass,  we  suddenly  re- 
discovered linkage  with  a  vengeance"  In 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.8. 
should  try  to  "spell  out  the  limits  of  ac- 
ceptable conduct,"  offering  concessions  only 
after  making  clear  that  "the  era  of  proxy 
forces,  military  pressures  and  encourage- 
ment of  terrorists  must  be  ended." 

In  conclusion,  Kissinger  held  out  one  hope : 
In  five  years  or  so.  "the  certainty  is  that 
Soviet  domestic  problems  wUl  mount"  and 
limit  foreign  adventurism.  "The  Kremlin's 
dilemma  is  that  one  cannot  run  a  modem 
economy  with  total  planning,  but  it  may 
also  be  impossible  to  run  the  Soviet  sys- 
tem without  such  planning."  But  that  hope 
also  Implies  a  threat:  the  Soviets  will  be 
tempted  to  push  their  advantages  to  the 
limit  In  the  intervening  period.  So  in  the 
next  five  years.  Kissinger  warned,  "wc  face 
a  period  of  maximum  danger." 


D   1940 

IMPACT  OF  WORLDWIDE 
RECESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MusTo) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  Gaydos)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 


day to  discuss  a  matter  of  significant 
importance  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus,  as  well  as 
every  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. These  matters  involve  the  im- 
pact of  the  worldwide  recession  on  the 
steel  industry,  the  suspension  of  the 
trigger  price  mechanism,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  new  trade  laws. 

Pr.or  to  the  enactment  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1979,  the  oflQcers  of 
the  Congressional  Steel  Caucus  delivered 
testimony  before  the  House  Trade  Sub- 
committee regarding  the  multilateral 
trade  pact  and  its  implementing  leg- 
islation. 

In  that  testimony,  we  presented  our 
views  about  the  importance  of  the  trade 
pact  in  the  context  of  the  implementing 
legislation  and  its  potential  impact  on 
the  domestic  steel  industry. 

While  we  recognized  that  wholesale 
dumping,  various  forms  of  Government 
subsidization,  and  other  imfair  trade 
practices  would  never  be  completely 
eliminated,  we  believed  that  the  ability 
of  our  domestic  laws  to  offset  the  effects 
of  imfair  trade  practices  should  not  be 
impeded. 

During  floor  debate,  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  support  of  this  legislation  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  a  number  of 
provisions  to  tighten  administration  of 
the  antidimiping  and  countervaihng  duty 
laws,  to  restrict  authority  to  resolve 
cases  "politically,"  and  to  better  insure 
that  cases  are  resolved  strictly  on  their 
merits. 

However,  I  qualified  my  support  by 
cautioning  my  colleagues  that  the  trade 
pact,  together  with  necessar>'  changes 
contained  in  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion, was  not  a  complete  solution  to  all 
our  international  trade  problems. 

I  expressed  the  view  that  our  expecta- 
tions must  be  governed  by  the  economic 
realities  of  a  threatening  worldwide  re- 
cession and  the  impact  it  may  have  on 
our  domestic  steel  industry.  In  previous 
discussions,  my  colleagues  in  the  caucus 
concurred  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
lift  the  trigger  price  mechanism  pre- 
maturely. Therefore,  we  recommended 
its  retention  to  allow  sufficient  time  fo^ 
the  multilateral  trade  pact  and  imple- 
menting legislation  to  take  full  effect. 

Finally,  we  observed  that  the  effective- 
ness of  this  legislation  required  firm 
commitment  from  the  administration  to 
administer  and  enforce  our  trade  laws 
fairly. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  passed  by 
an  overwhelming  margin  in  the  House, 
395  ayes  to  7  noes,  reflecting  broswl  con- 
sensus on  the  part  of  Government,  busi- 
ness, and  labor  in  favor  of  the  more 
liberal  trade  policy  represented  by  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations. 

Today,  it  is  apparent  that  our  worst 
expectations  may  be  coming  true  con- 
cerning the  impact  of  a  worldwide  reces- 
sion on  the  domestic  steel  industry,  the 
life  expectancy  of  the  TPM  and  certain 
potentially  harmful  events  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  new  trade  law. 

At  this  point  in  time,  the  international 
economic  situation,  as  it  affects  our  do- 
mestic steel  industry  is  still  not  encour- 


aging. For  example,  the  share  of  our 
market  supphed  by  foreign  producers  is 
currently  nmning  at  a  rate  of  16.2  per- 
cent and  is  expected  to  increase. 

Since  1969.  employment  in  production 
and  sales  of  steel  product£  has  declined 
17  percent  from  644,000  to  449.000  in  1978 
I  a  total  of  95,000  jobs) .  In  addition,  the 
often  mentioned  statistic  still  holds 
true — approximately  4,000  to  5.000  do- 
mestic steel  employees  are  displaced  for 
every    1    million   tons   of  steel   imports. 

It  is  sad  that  the  United  States  is  the 
only  modem  industrial  nation  that 
cannot  fulfill  its  domestic  steel  require- 
ments. It  is  clear  that  imports  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  erosion  of 
the  American  steel  industry's  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  domestic  market. 

On  March  21,  1980,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  filed  a  series  of  antidumping  peti- 
tions against  seven  F^uropean  nations, 
prompting  the  Commerce  Department  to 
siispend  the  trigger  price  mechanism  for 
monitoring  prices  of  imported  steel. 

The  caucus  is  convinced  that  the  Com- 
merce Department's  decision  to  suspend 
the  TPM  will  have  a  negative,  long-term 
impact  on  the  health  of  the  domestic 
steel  industry  and  the  general  economy, 
contributing  to  further  plant  closings, 
job  losses,  and  community  dislocations. 
Two  and  a  half  years  of  progress  will  be 
quickly  eroded  as  domestic  producers 
begin  to  take  lengthy  and  costly  legal 
steps  against  foreign  steel  producers 
with  no  guarantee  of  success  in  stopping 
the  fiow  of  unfairly  priced  imports. 

In  particular,  the  smaller  steel  pro- 
ducers will  be  unable  to  compete  against 
Government-owned  or  subsidized  foreign 
steel  producers  who  are  certain  to  con- 
tinue to  unload  their  excess  steel  inven- 
tories in  this  country  at  prices  below 
their  production  costs. 

The  trigger  price  mechanism  was  orig- 
inally designed  as  a  supplementary  tech- 
nique to  provide  the  Industry  with 
quicker,  more  comprehensive  relief  from 
unfair  trade  practices  than  existed.  It 
was  never  intended  to  act  as  a  substi- 
tute for  traditional  procedures  under  our 
trade  laws.  In  this  regard,  it  has  provided 
limited  benefit  for  the  industry  by  of- 
fering a  partial  method  for  insuring  that 
imports  represent  fair  competition  In  the 
domestic  market. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  eliminate  a  use- 
ful trade  enforcement  tool  and  thereby 
penalize  an  entire  industry  because  a  cor- 
poration justifiably  wishes  to  exercise  Its 
legal  prerogatives.  Accordingly,  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  TPM,  in  conjunction 
with  recent  refinements  in  the  trade 
laws,  can  effectively  deal  with  imfairly 
priced  steel  imports  if  proper  adjust- 
ments are  made  to  account  for  its  de- 
ficiencies. 

Accordingly,  we  have  recommended 
that  the  trigger  price  mechanism  be  re- 
tained, that  the  progrsmi  be  refined  to 
account  for  steel  imports  from  the  EEC, 
and  that  the  administration  coordinate 
the  TPM  with  the  enforcement  of  our 
newly  enacted  trade  laws. 

U.S.    STEXL    CASS 

The  U.S.  Steel  petitions  are  the  first 
major  ones  to  be  filed  under  the  recently 
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enacted  Trade  Agreements  Act.  They  are 
the  first  real  test  of  that  statute  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  law  provide 


of  any  new  developments  and  will  report 
back  when  we  have  received  a  response. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 


being  the  finest  exponent  in  this  Con- 
gress for  a  viable  steel  industry. 
Mr.   Speaker,   I   also   rise   to   discuss 
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the  domestic  steel  industry  by  reason  of 
the  imports  described  in  the  petition." 
Justice  has  indicated  that  they  have  a 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  I  take    steel  at  an  unfair  price  out  of  the  United 
just  a  short  time  to  state  my  strong  and     States, 
unequivocal  support  for  my  very  able        I  commend  our  chairman  and  I  hope 
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ensu;ted  Trade  Agreements  Act.  They  are 
the  first  real  test  of  that  statute  and  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  the  law  provide 
an  efficient  and  fair  remedy  from  the  ef- 
fects of  dumping  in  the  American  mar- 
ket. 

On  April  17,  1980.  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  held  a  staff 
conference  to  hear  general  public  testi- 
mony in  connection  with  the  U.S.  Steel 
petitions  against  the  Europeans.  To- 
gether with  the  other  officers  of  the 
caucus.  I  presented  testimony  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  domestic  steel 
industry  and  the  importance  of  the  ITC 
proceedings. 

We  took  extreme  care  not  to  comment 
on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  US. 
Steel  case  inasmuch  as  the  decision  to 
initiate  an  antidumping  investigation 
had  been  reached  a  week  earlier,  and  in 
our  judgment,  it  would  be  improper  to 
impose  any  views  on  the  case  to  the  com- 
mission. 

On  the  deadline  for  filing  wTitten 
statements.  April  23.  1980.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Prce  Stability  submitted  comments 
on  the  various  aspects  of  the  pending 
ITC  investigation. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  injection 
of  these  agencies'  views  into  these  pro- 
ceedings. While  both  executive  branch 
agencies  have  the  right  to  submit  state- 
ments to  the  Trade  Commission  based 
on  a  "proper  interest"  in  these  matters, 
there  is  a  real  concern  about  the  appear- 
ance of  these  coordinated  filings  as  a  sig- 
nal by  the  administration  to  the  ITC  that 
the  petitions  should  be  dismissed  without 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  allega- 
tions of  injury  to  the  domestic  steel 
industry. 

The  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  was 
carefully  designed  to  separate  the  ad- 
ministration of  individual  cases  filed  un- 
der this  law  from  the  trade  policy  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government.  How- 
ever, the  coordinated  filings  of  these  two 
agencies,  with  little  opportunity  for  re- 
buttal by  "interested  parties"  may  well 
be  perceived  as  an  effort  to  inject  policy 
considerations  into  the  ITC's  independ- 
ent adjudicatory  function — precisely  the 
situation  which  the  recent  law  was  struc- 
tured to  eliminate. 

It  is  our  view  that  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  intended  to  provide  a  pro- 
cedure for  a  thorough  and  objective  re- 
view of  complaints  of  injury  from  unfair 
import  competition  based  on  well  defined 
statutory  criteria.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  domestic  steel  industry,  the  commu- 
nities in  which  it  has  facilities,  and  our 
Nation  are  entitled  to  just  such  a  full  and 
objective  hearing  without  interference  by 
other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  effective  administration  and  fair 
enforcement  of  our  trade  laws  is  vital  to 
the  health  of  our  domestic  industries  and, 
therefore,  we  have  contacted  the  Presi- 
dent and  requested  him  to  confirm  to  us 
that  the  briefs  submitted  by  the  Justice 
Department  and  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  do  not  represent  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  affect  the  determination  of  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission. 

We  will  keep  the  membership  advised 


of  any  new  developments  and  will  report 
back  when  we  have  received  a  response. 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  we  will  continue 
to  closely  monitor  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  our  trade  laws. 
U  1350 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  my  <,Dlleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (M/. 
Walcren  > . 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want 
very  briefly  to  say  how  much  I  think  as 
one  member  of  the  leadership  that  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Benjamin  i  and 
other  officers  of  the  Steel  Caucus  have 
given  to  the  House  in  those  efforts  to  re- 
strain steel  imports.  I  would  like  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  .  It  is  really  very  distressing  and 
fnistrating  to  wonder  why  we  carmot  get 
the  administration  to  come  with  us  fully 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  Congress 
has  passed  with  respect  to  trade  im- 
ports, especially  when  those  imports 
have  such  a  hannful  effect  on  the  people 
we  represent. 

Just  yesterday  we  went  through  a  tech- 
nical budget  amendment  requiring  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit  of  some  $4  billion  or 
thereabouts,  a  substantial  part  of  which 
was  to  fill  up  the  cap  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  one  more  time.  It  is  plain 
to  all  of  us  that  that  has  a  direct  impact 
on  the  defiit.  to  say  nothing  of  a  direct 
impact  of  unemployment  on  the  prob- 
lems of  people  in  our  communities.  So 
it  is  with  frustration  that  I  object  to  the 
administration's  approach  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  in  the  steel  pro- 
tection area  and  hope  that  we  can  make 
some  progress  through  the  unity  of  the 
Steel  Caucus  in  the  future. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  GA"VTX)S.  I  do  want  to  mention  at 
this  time  that  we  have  approximately 
125  signatures  on  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent, regarding  the  Justice  Department 
and  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability 
briefs. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Ben- 
jamin) who  as  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus,  has  demonstrated  persist- 
ent, creative,  and  effective  leadership 
in  dealing  with  the  many  complex  and 
sensitive  steel  issues  that  affect  our 
Nation.  I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  for  his  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion, I  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Mr.  Benjamin. 

n   2000 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well,  the  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  Steel  Caucus 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  com- 
mend him  and  congratulate  him  on  his 
statement  today.  I  join  him  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

I  support  and  subscribe  fully  to  the 
tenets,  the  philosophy,  the  concepts  and 
the  specifics  of  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment and  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 


being  the  finest  exponent  in  this  Con- 
gress for  a  viable  steel  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  rise  to  discuss 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Con- 
trols into  what  should  be  a  simple  ad- 
ministrative determination.  Recent 
amendments  to  our  trade  policies  have 
attempted  to  separate  the  administra- 
tion of  individual  cases  filed  under  the 
ani'dumping  legislation  from  the  trade 
policy  functions  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  House 
Steel  Caucus  yesterday  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  letter  indicating  our  concern 
about  the  recent  injection  of  views  by 
Justice  and  COWPS  and  the  interpreta- 
tion which  may  be  made  that  their 
views  are  those  of  the  administration. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  Justice  and 
COWPS  feel  it  necessary  to  testify,  may- 
be Labor  should  testify  as  well  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  imports  on  our  labor 
market  and  Commerce  should  testify  as 
well  regarding  the  effects  of  imports  on 
the  balance  of  trade.  In  fact,  we  could 
have  attorneys  from  each  of  the  agencies 
and  departments  put  together  briefs  ex- 
plaining their  viewpoints  and  could  bog 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
(ITCt  down  so  thoroughly  they  will 
never  have  a  chance  to  take  an  objective 
look  at  the  facts  to  determine  if  the 
"facts  reasonably  indicate  that  an  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  could  possibly 
be  suffering  material  injury  •  •  •  " 
'Ways  and  Means  Committee  report, 
page  52  on  Trade  Agreements  Act  of 
1979.) 

The  Antidumping  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Trade  Act  Agreements  of  1979  di- 
rects the  ITC  to  look  at  a  variety  of 
factors,  including  whether  the  volume  of 
imports  is  significant,  whether  there  has 
been  a  significant  increase  in  the  volume 
of  imports  absolutely  or  relative  to  pro- 
duction or  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  whether  there  has  been  signifi- 
cant price  imdercutting,  and  whether 
there  has  been  price  sunpression  or  de- 
pression. In  assessing  the  impact  on  an 
industry,  the  act  directs  the  Commission 
to  examine  all  pertinent  economic  fac- 
tors, including  the  effect  on  sales,  return 
on  investment,  cash  fiow,  profits,  ability 
to  raise  capital  and  employment,  among 
others.  In  laying  out  this  range  of  fac- 
tors Congress  intended  that  the  Com- 
mission aproach  its  task  with  fiexibility 
so  that  the  special  problems  and  charac- 
teristics of  an  industry  would  receive 
full  attention  and  consideration. 

These  provisions  allow  the  ITC  to 
thoroughly  review  the  petitions  which 
are  presented  before  them  in  an  effort  to 
insure  that  domestic  industries  are  not 
being  unfairly  injured  by  import 
comoetition. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  taken 
it  upon  itself  to  review  the  petitions  and 
to  "conclude  that  the  ITC  should  dismiss 
each  of  these  petitions  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  preliminary  investigation  because 
each  fails  to  set  forth  sufficient  evidence 
to  demonstrate  a  reasonable  indication 
of  material  injury,  or  threat  thereof,  to 
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the  domestic  steel  industry  by  reason  of 
the  imports  described  in  the  petition. ' 

Justice  has  indicated  that  they  have  a 
'proper  interest"  in  the  subject  matter 
of  this  preliminary  investigation  due  to 
their  special  responsibility  within  the 
executive  branch  for  preventing  undue 
interference  with  competition,  and  for 
protecting  the  interest  of  consumers  and 
taxpayers  against  excessive  costs  arising 
from  unduly  restricted  markets. 

How  can  Justice  be  serving  to  promote 
the  public  interest  if  they  are  vetoing 
the  investigation  of  the  ITC  into  unfair 
trade  practices  which  are  damaging  our 
domestic  industries. 

It  is  ITC's  position  to  determine  if 
there  are  indeed  unfair  trade  practices 
occurring  which  are  causing  injury.  If 
the  Justice  Department  or  COWPS  have 
information  which  would  help  the  ITC 
in  making  such  a  determination,  by  all 
means  they  should  relay  this  informa- 
tion to  ITC,  but  please  refrain  from  edi- 
torializing. 

For  Justice  to  be  making  recommen- 
dations on  how  the  ITC  should  decide 
and  the  criteria  they  should  use  for  in- 
vestigation should  the  ITC  decide  to 
continue  their  investigation  is  not  only 
presumptuous  but  an  attempt  to  apply 
undue  pressure  on  ITC. 

I  am  equally  concerned  that  the  ITC 
should  view  the  briefs  submitted  by  Jus- 
tice and  COWPS  as  a  reflection  of  the 
administration's  policies.  If  Justice  and 
COWPS  are  not  speaking  for  the  admin- 
istration then  this  should  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  to  ITC  and  all  involved. 

When  I  testified  before  the  ITC  on 
April  17  I  shared  with  ITC  my  concerns 
on  the  state  of  our  domestic  steel  in- 
dustry. I  submitted  the  facts  and  figures 
I  had  collected  to  them  for  their  review 
and  consideration.  I  pointed  out  to  the 
ITC  the  fact  that  approximately  4,700 
steelworkers  employed  in  March  of  last 
year  are  not  employed  today  in  north- 
west Indiana.  I  pointed  out  that  if  each 
ton  of  steel  represents  4,000  to  5,000 
steelworkers  jobs,  then  the  total  cost  in 
jobs  for  Northwest  Indiana  in  the  past 
years  is  11,000  to  13,750  jobs. 

My  statement  concluded  that — 

The  plight  of  the  steel  industry  in  this 
Nation,  and  particularly  In  northwest  Indi- 
ana, demands  your  attention,  consideration 
and  deliberation  imder  the  full  use  of  United 
States  Law. 

I  do  not  presume  to  tell  the  ITC  what 
decision  they  should  make  or  how  they 
should  make  it,  even  though  Congress 
designed  the  structure  for  making  such 
a  decision.  Such  a  decision  must  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  ITC  if  we  are  to 
insure  that  everyone  involved  should 
receive  a  fair  and  thorough  hearing, 
without  the  unnecessary  element  of 
political  pressure. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  share 
my  views  with  you  today. 

Mr.  GA'yDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

At  this  time  I  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailey), 
my  colleague  from  an  adjacent  congres- 
sional district  and  an  active  member  of 
the  caucus. 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  I  take 
just  a  short  time  to  state  my  strong  and 
unequivocal  support  for  my  very  able 
chairman  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gaydos )  for  the  remarks  he 
has  made  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue,  often  touted. 
is  succinctly  stated,  as  the  chairman 
stated  earlier  in  his  statement,  one  of 
fair  trade.  I  cannot  add  to  what  has  been 
said  here  today  except  to  urge  broad  and 
hopefully  unanimous  support  here  in  the 
Congress  for  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  and  the  gentleanan  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Benjamin)  which  I  heartily 
endorse. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Bailey). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman      from       Pennsylvania       (Mr. 

MURTHA). 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Gaydos  '  and  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Benjamin  i  in  chiding  the 
administration  for  allowing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  insinuate  that  there  is 
no  injury  in  these  dumping  charges.  For 
instance,  I  have  12.1  percent  unemploy- 
ment in  my  district.  All  they  have  to  do 
is  come  down  to  Johnstown,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  find  out  there  is  substantial  injury 
which  evolves  from  foreign  dumping. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
talking  to  a  Japanese  legislator  in  my  of- 
fice today.  I  very  forcefully  brought  to  his 
attention  the  fact  that  steel  dumping 
from  Japan  and  Europe  is  very  detrimen- 
tal to  the  workers  in  this  country  and 
something  has  to  be  worked  out. 

I  think  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  Steel  Caucus  and  the  work  that 
has  been  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Gaydos  '  as  chairman 
and  the  work  done  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  iMr.  Benjamin)  has  been 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  the 
amount  of  foreign  imports,  helping  to 
keep  American  jobs  in  America.  The 
thing  that  concerns  me  is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  taken  it  upon  itself 
to  insist  that  there  is  no  injury.  That  is 
absolutely  incorrect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  they  are  not 
speaking  for  the  administration.  In  talk- 
ing to  some  of  the  economic  advisors  at 
the  White  House  today,  they  tell  me  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  was  absolutely 
not  speaking  for  the  White  House  in  this 
particular  instance.  I  know  we  sent  a  let- 
ter from  our  executive  committee  today 
and  I  hope  they  will  be  able  to  clear  that 
up.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  ITC  will  rule 
that  there  has  been  substantial  injury 
and  will  be  able  to  go  forward  with  these 
cases.  In  the  end  I  ultimately  predict  we 
will  be  able  to  work  something  out  to  re- 
store the  trigger  price  mechanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  I  ap- 
plaud the  work  done  by  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Gay- 
dos) and  the  work  done  by  the  members 
of  the  Steel  Caucus.  One  hundred  seventy 
Members  have  worked  with  the  adminis- 
tration, with  the  imions,  and  with  the 
companies  to  try  to  do  something  to  keep 


steel  at  an  unfair  price  out  of  the  United 
States. 

I  commend  our  chairman  and  I  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  get  this  straightened 
out  and  that  ITC  will  rule  there  is  in- 
jury and  we  will  be  able  to  get  on  with 
getting  Americans  back  to  work. 

Mr.  GA"5rDOS.  The  gentleman's  com- 
ments remind  me  of  some  facts  which 
the  Justice  Department  should  have  ex- 
amined in  its  recent  brief.  I  am  referring 
to  our  recent  consideration  of  the  budget 
and  the  increasing  costs  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance.  If  there  is  no  injury  to 
our  domestic  industries  from  imports, 
then  why  is  there  a  need  to  make  sub- 
stantial increases  in  trade  adjustment 
assistance  for  the  unemployed.  The  point 
is  that  workers  are  indeed  losing  their 
jobs  due  to  imports  of  color  televisions, 
shoes,  and  steel  products. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  as  steel  imports  take  a  greater 
share  of  our  domestic  market,  the  more 
dependent  we  become  on  foreign  sources 
of  steel.  This  situation  becomes  particu- 
larly critical  when  a  worldwide  steel 
shortage  develops  and  we  are  forced  to 
pay  premiums  for  steel  to  meet  our  do- 
mestic needs.  In  the  end,  our  domestic 
steel  capability  is  diminished,  our  na- 
tional security  is  endangered,  and  the 
consumer  has  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr  Bailey),  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  BAn.EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gaydos)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  add  one  little 
experience  I  h&d.  I  had  occasion  a  year 
or  so  ago  to  speak  with  Secretary  Mar- 
shall concerning  some  of  the  problems  in 
the  steel  industrv  The  issue  of  produc- 
tivity came  up.  Of  course,  tied  to  the  is- 
sue of  productivitv  was  the  fundamental 
concept,  the  fundamental  problem  in  the 
industry  of  capital  formation.  It  is  very 
difficult  for  us  as  members  of  the  steel 
caucus  to  blame  an  industry  that  is  fight- 
ing unfair  competition,  not  having  suffi- 
cient profit  margin  available  to  It,  espe- 
cially given  some  of  our  environmental 
restrictions  which  we  as  a  government 
have  placed  upon  the  industry,  for  them 
to  meet  the  requirements,  the  necessary 
capital  formation  reouirements  to  make 
the  reinvestment  that  makes  it  a  profit- 
able and  healthy  industry  when  it  is  fac- 
ing a  dumping  situation;  that  is,  unfair 
allocations  by  foreign  governments  into 
their  industries,  selling  their  products 
here  below  cost. 

n  2010 

I  just  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity again  to  compliment  my  chairmtm, 
.Toe  Gaydos.  and  the  Honorable  Adam 
Benjamin  of  Indiana,  for  all  the  work 
and  leadership  they  have  provided  me  as 
a  new  Member  of  Congress.  It  has  pro- 
vided a  great  education  for  me. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  re- 
stating the  intention  of  the  Congres- 
sional Steel  Caucus  to  closely  monitor 
the  administration  and  enforceme"t  of 
our  trade  laws  to  assume  their  eflective- 
ness.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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and  office  expenses  of  former  Presidents : 
and  limit  the  duration  of  Rerrpf.  Hprvicp 


including   the   first   appointment  of   a 
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Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks, 
and  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legris- 
lative  days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter,  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTURBING  RESULTS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  EM- 
PLOYEES" SURVEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  results 
of  an  opinion  survey  of  DOE  employees' 
perception  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
are  disturbing.  As  a  Government  agency 
run  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  the 
DOE  should  be  an  organized,  eCBcient. 
and  effective  institution.  Instead,  the 
survey  results  suggest  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  ineffectual,  lethargic,  biased, 
and  mismanaged. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  employees 
surveyed  feel  the  merit  promotion  sys- 
tem at  DOE  does  not  insure  the  pro- 
motion of  the  best  qualified  candidate. 
Ninety-five  percent  believe  certain  can- 
didates are  preselected  for  jobs  that  are 
posted  as  vacant.  Obviously,  the  em- 
ployees view  the  merit  promotion  sys- 
tem as  a  complete  failure. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  employees 
believe  their  supervisors  practice  dis- 
crimination and  72  percent  feal  the  equal 
employment  program  to  be  ineffectual. 
This  should  give  us  reason  to  investigate 
to  determine  if  discrimination  is  a  com- 
mon practice  at  DOE. 

Workers  are  also  critical  of  the  leader- 
ship of  the  DOE.  Eighty  percent  per- 
ceive the  management  at  DOE  to  be 
either  poor  or  exhibit  no  leadership 
Forty-eight  percent  of  the  employees 
believe  the  DOE  to  be  in  a  state  of 
chaos. 

Finally.  67  percent  of  those  surveyed 
are  presently  considering  leaving  DOE. 
Clearly,  this  high  level  of  worker  dis- 
satisfaction shows  major  problems  with 
management-labor  relations  at  DOE  and 
with  the  civil  service  system. 

Agencies  such  as  DOE  carry  out  the 
work  of  the  Government,  and  if  Govern- 
ment is  to  be  responsive,  its  agencies 
must  be  effective.  I  beheve  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  problems  at  DOE  and 
of  the  civil  service  system  is  necessary 
to  insure  that  Government  is  carrying 
out  the  public's  wishes  efficiently  and 
effectively.* 


CUBAN  REFUGEES  YEARN  FOR 
FREEDOM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  the  Statue  of  Liberty 


is  frc«n  "The  New  Colossus"  by  Emma 

Lazarus: 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-toet  to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door! 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  recent 
events  in  Iran,  there  is  being  played  out 
on  the  pages  of  American  history  a  story 
of  immense  importance  just  90  miles 
from  our  coast.  Over  10,000  Cubans,  de- 
nied for  20  ye€irs  the  rights  to  cast  bal- 
lots at  the  polls  as  promised  originally 
by  "maximum  leader"  Castro,  have  voted 
with  their  feet,  joining  Cubans  nimiber- 
ing  now  almost  1  million  who  have  fled 
the  "Communist  paradise"  near  our 
shores.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  con- 
trasts between  communism  and  democ- 
racy. West  Germany  and  East,  South 
Korea  and  North,  the  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  of 
China.  But  none  bears  any  greater  wit- 
ness to  the  bankruptcy  of  communism 
than  the  difference  between  the  original 
promise  of  Fidel  and  the  reality  of  the 
world  he  has  created. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  our  Govern- 
ment doing  as  people  take  to  the  open 
sea  and  its  dangers — the  only  way  made 
available  to  them  by  the  maximum 
leader?  Are  we  welcoming  these  people — 
this  precious  resource  of  belief  in  the 
majesty  and  truth  of  democracy?  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  not  holding  out  our 
hands,  we  are  not  welcoming  these  refu- 
gees from  a  brutalized,  tyrannical  soci- 
ety. Rather  we  are  threatening  to  penal- 
ize those  who  have  worked  to  bring  about 
a  Dunkirk  evacuation  to  carrj-  these 
courageous  people  to  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  of  the 
United  States — the  President  of  a  na- 
tion founded  on  flights  from  t>Tanny,  a 
nation  of  refugees  from  totalitarianism — 
should  wade  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  welcome  with  open  arms  these  home- 
less, tempest-tost. 

Have  we  so  lost  our  understanding  of 
what  this  Nation  is  and  stands  for  that 
the  extraordinary  exodus  from  Cuba 
cannot  shine  in  our  eyes  and  in  the  eyes 
of  people  everywhere  in  the  world  yearn- 
ing to  be  free  in  the  torchlight  of  our 
Statute  of  Liberty.  God  help  us  if  liberty 
is  not  as  precious  to  us  as  to  those  be- 
yond our  shores  who  seek  it  and  seek  our 
help.» 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LUIS  MUNOZ- 
MARIN.  PUERTO  RICO  S  FIRST 
ELECTED  GOVERNOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Clausen)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  pro- 
found regret,  I  learned  today  of  the  death 
of  Luis  Munoz-Marin,  Puerto  Rico's  first 
elected  Governor.  As  a  mainland  mem- 
ber of  the  Ad  Hoc  Advisory  Group  on 
Puerto  Rico,  which  Governor  Munoz- 
Marin  cochaired,  I  had  the  honor  to 
experience  firsthand  his  exemplary 
form  of  statesmanship.  I  know  that 
other  congressional  members  of  that 
group — Senator  Marlow  W.  Cook,  Sen- 


ator J.  Bennktx  Johnston,  Senator 
James  L.  Buckley,  Congressman  Thoius 
S.  Foley,  and  Resident  Commissioner 
Jaime  Benitez — share  my  deep  grief. 

Luis  Munoz-Marin  was  first  elected 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1948  and 
served  four  terms  in  that  capacity  until 
his  retirement  in  1964.  One  of  his  great- 
est achievements  was  the  conceptualiza- 
tion and  formulization  of  the  "common- 
wealth "  association,  hailed  by  many  at 
that  time  as  one  of  America's  most  no- 
table political  experiments.  With  imagi- 
nation, he  created  "Operation  Bootstrap" 
in  the  late  1940s,  an  economic  program 
to  enhance  Puerto  Rico's  industrial  de- 
velopment. Today,  because  of  his  fore- 
sight, Puerto  Rico  now  possesses  the  most 
prosperous  economy  in  the  Caribbean. 

Although  I  moiim  his  passing,  his  quest 
for  social  justice  and  human  dignity  will 
constitute  his  everlasting  memorial.  His 
life's  work  typifies  for  the  Nation  selfless 
dedication  to  society's  betterment.  May 
we  all  take  heed  and  emulate  his  ex- 
ample.* 


FORMER    PRESIDENTS    FAdLTTIES 
AND   SERVICES  ACT  OF   1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Preyer) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
95th  Congress  I  introduced  legislation 
that  was  ultimately  adopted  as  the  Pres- 
idential Records  Act  of  1978.  The  legisla- 
tion was  prompted  by  the  need  to  clarify 
the  question  of  the  ownership  of  Presi- 
dential papers.  The  shortcomings  of  the 
traditional  view  of  private  ownership  of 
these  records  were  of  course  thrust  upon 
us  all  by  the  1974  agreement  between 
General  Services  Administrator  Arthur 
Sampson  and  former  President  Nixon 
that  acknowledged  Mr.  Nixon  to  be  owner 
of  the  tapes  and  papers  of  his  adminis- 
tration and  gave  him  great  license  con- 
cerning the  control  and  disposition  of 
those  materials. 

Today  I  am  introducing  another  im- 
portant measure  dealing  with  our  former 
Chief  Executives,  called  the  Former  Pres- 
idents Facilities  and  Services  Reform 
Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  address  a  tradition  which,  though  of 
more  recent  vintage,  has  become  unnec- 
essarily costly  to  the  taxpayer.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  place  limit£  and  restrictions  on 
the  many  services  and  allowances  pro- 
vided to  our  former  Presidents. 

This  bill  is  a  compwuiion  to  S.  2408,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Chiles  and  Senator 
Pryor.  The  proposal,  which  evolved  from 
3  days  of  Senate  hearings  last  November, 
is  designed  to  halt  the  steep  escalation 
in  the  cost  of  providing  pensions  and  of- 
fice allowances  to  former  Presidents, 
physical  protection,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  Presidential  libraries  and  mu- 
seums. The  total  expenditure  for  these 
rose  from  approximately  $64,000  in  1955 
to  a  projected  $22,000,000  in  1981. 

The  legislation  would  establish  a  cen- 
tral Presidential  library  in  lieu  of  the 
current  system  allowing  separate  Presi- 
dential libraries  to  be  set  up  for  each 
succeeding  administration;  place  ceil- 
ings on  funds  authorized  for  the  staffs 
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and  ofBce  expenses  of  former  Presidents; 
and  limit  the  duration  of  Secret  Service 
protection.  Additionally,  the  bill  bars  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  by  former  Chief  ESc- 
ecutives  for  partisan  pohtical  or  income- 
generating  purposes. 

I  believe  the  legislation  represents  a 
good  attempt  at  balancing  the  needs  of 
former  Presidents  and  taxpayer  interest 
in  placing  reasonable  controls  on  Grov- 
emment  expenditures.  I  support  the 
thrust  of  this  proposal  and  urge  its  full 
consideration  by  my  colleagues.* 


NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  DIREC- 
TOR BILL  WHALEN :  AN  APPRECI- 
ATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Philld"  Bur- 
ton) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bill  Whalen  is  leaving  the  post  of  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service  after  3 
years  of  dedicated  effort  in  this  demand- 
ing job.  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  accomplishments 
of  Director  Whsilen  during  his  adminis- 
tration. 

The  national  park  system  has  gone 
through  a  time  of  imprecedented  growth 
under  Director  Whalen 's  leadership.  The 
addition  by  Presidential  proclamation  of 
over  42,000,000  acres  of  superlative  re- 
sources in  Alaska  more  than  doubled  the 
size  of  the  system  at  one  stroke.  This 
great  expansion  has  placed  burdens  on 
the  operating  funds  and  personnel  of  the 
agency  which  are  unavoidable,  but  the 
Director  has  moved  rapidly  to  provide 
the  needed  presence  for  the  agency  in 
Alaska. 

During  this  same  time  Congress  has 
authorized  major  new  responsibilities  for 
the  Service.  Under  Director  Whalen's 
leadership,  the  National  Park  Service 
now  has  the  opportimity  to  serve  an  en- 
larged urban  constituency  in  both  the 
Atlanta  and  Los  Angeles  metropolitan 
areas,  due  to  the  addition  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  and  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains National  Recreation  Areas.  The  ex- 
pansion of  Redwood  National  Park  and 
the  careful  restoration  of  the  enlarged 
area  now  being  carried  out  by  the  agency 
will  finally  result  in  a  national  park  there 
which  is  truly  worthy  of  the  name.  Acts 
of  Congress  establishing  the  Lowell  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  and  securing  pro- 
tection for  the  Appalachian  Trail  have 
required  new  directions  in  cooperative 
management  for  the  service  in  making 
these  projects  a  reality.  The  many  other 
new  units  of  the  national  park  system 
authorized  last  Congress,  as  well  as  nu- 
merous expansions  of  existing  areas,  have 
meant  increased  demands  have  been 
made  of  the  agency  and  Its  leadership. 
In  the  96th  Congress,  Director  Whalen 
has  presided  over  the  addition  of  Chan- 
nel Islands  National  Park  to  the  nation- 
al system. 

I  want  to  commend  Bill  Whalen  for 
his  leadership  in  other  progress  that  has 
been  made  in  the  National  Park  Service. 
Some  of  these  areas  are: 

A  significant  improvement  In  the  op- 
portunities made  available  for  minority 
and  female  employees  within  the  agency 


including  the  first  appointment  of  a 
black  person  as  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Park 
Police  and  the  first  female  regional  di- 
rector; 

The  establishment  of  a  special  popula- 
tions division  in  the  agency,  tind  an  ex- 
panded commitment  to  making  the  parks 
accessible  to  citizens  who  have  not  been 
able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  these  areas; 

The  personal  leadership  of  the  Director 
in  providing  increased  resource  protec- 
tion for  the  parks,  including  his  leader- 
ship within  the  Department  in  defending 
air  and  water  quality  protection  for  the 
parks; 

The  forthright  decisions  he  has  made 
on  such  difficult  issues  as  the  Colorado 
River  management  plan  in  Grand  Can- 
yon National  Park  to  insure  that  there 
will  be  continued  opportunities  for  super- 
lative experiences  within  the  parks; 

The  upgrading  of  the  ability  of  the 
agency  to  manage  concession  operaticms 
in  the  parks,  including  the  irutiative  at 
Yellowstone  National  Park  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  concession  service  to  the  park 
visitor; 

The  action  of  the  Director  to  seek  pub- 
lic involvement  in  the  land  acquisition 
program  of  the  Agency ;  and 

His  personal  leadership  in  moving  for- 
ward important  new  legislative  initia- 
tives, such  as  his  work  to  make  a  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  National  Historic  Site 
a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  Director 
Whalen  for  these  and  his  many  other  ac- 
complishments during  his  tenure  as  Di- 
rector. Bill  Whalen  is  a  young  executive 
with  much  to  offer  his  coimtry  in  public 
service.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Bill  in  whatever  his  future  assignments 
may  be. 

The  National  Park  Service  is  a  remark- 
able Federal  Agency  composed  of  highly 
dedicated  employees  with  a  great  sense 
of  mission.  I  am  confident  that  the 
agency  will  move  ahead  to  build  on  the 
gains  that  have  been  made  under  Bill 
Whalen's  leadership.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEL\KER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting to  the  House  today  a  notification 
from  the  U.S.  Ebcport-Import  Bank  on 
proposed  financing  to  make  possible  the 
sale  of  $600  million  worth  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  to  the  Israel  Electric  Corp., 
Ltd.,  for  construction  of  a  power  station 
at  Zikim. 

The  Eacimbank  proposes  to  extend  di- 
rect credits  totaling  $300  million  for  the 
first  purchases  by  Israel  Electric  and  has 
made  a  preliminary  commitment  to  pro- 
vide credits  of  the  same  amount  for  later 
purchases.  The  major  U.S.  suppliers  will 
be  Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  and 
the  Westinghouse  Corp. 

This  financing  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary 
Policy.  Section  2(b)  (3)  (i)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended. 


requires  that  the  Bonk  notify  the  Con- 
gress of  proposed  loans  or  financial 
guarantees  or  combinations  thereof  of 
$100  million  or  more.  Unless  the  Con- 
gress determines  otherwise,  the  Eixim- 
bank  may  give  final  approval  to  the 
transaction  after  25  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  notifi- 
cation. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Rjecors  copies 
of  correspondence  from  the  Eximbank 
giving  the  terms  and  details  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction.  I  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  questions  my  colleagues 
might  have  about  this  financing  pro- 
posal. 

The  material  follows : 

EzpOBT-lMPOBT  Bank 

op  THE  ONrrxD  States. 
Washinffton,  D.C..  April  23, 19t0. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

C/witrman,    Subcommittee   on   International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Ms.  Cbaikmam:   In  acc^xxUnce  wltb 
Section    2(b)  (3)  (1)    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  I  bave  report- 
ed to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
an  application  currently  pending  considera- 
tion by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of 
providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this  statement. 
Sincerely, 

JoHK  L.  MooBZ.  Jr. 

Export- Import  Bank 
or  THE  United  States. 
Woihxngton,  D.C,  April  23, 1880 
Speaker  or  the  HotrsE  or  Rxpkxsbttativu. 
Die  Speaker's  Room,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speakxr:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended.  Ezimbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  State*  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  following  transaction  In- 
volving VJS.  exports  to  Israel. 

A.  description  of  TRANaAcnoir 
1.  Purpose 

Eximbank  Is  prepared  to  make  available  a 
credit  of  $170,000,000  to  the  Israel  Electric 
Corporation  Umlted  (IIX;).  Haifa.  Israel,  for 
the  purchase  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  valued  at  (200.000.000  to  be  used  by 
lEC  for  the  ooostructlon  of  the  new  Southern 
Power  Station  at  Zlklm.  Ezimbank  Is  also 
prepared  to  make  avaUable  a  credit  of  «80.- 
000.000  to  lEC  to  finance  a  portion  of  tb* 
local  costs  reqtilred  for  this  project.  The 
major  United  States  suppliers  win  be  Com- 
bustion Engineering,  Inc.  and  Weatlngbo>uae 
Corporation. 

The  total  construction  costs  of  the  Project 
are  estimated  to  be  »1.549,000.000  It  U  ex- 
pected that  an  additional  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  from  the  United  States  aggre- 
gating (300.000.000  wUl  be  required  for  the 
project.  The  remainder  of  the  project  oo*t 
which  Is  comprised  of  local  and  third  country 
goods  and  services  wiu  be  provided  in  tbe 
form  of  supplier  credits  from  West  Oermany. 
losLns  from  non-Israeli  and  Israeli  banks  and 
local  banks  and  lEC's  own  reeoiucea. 

In  addition  to  the  credits  n<-oposed  herein. 
Eximbank  also  has  outstanding  a  prelimi- 
nary commitment  to  provide  (1)  a  direct 
credit  of  (256.000.000  to  finance  the  afore- 
mentioned additional  (300.000  000  of  United 
SUtes  goods  and  services  for  the  project  and 
(11)  a  direct  credit  of  (4C.000.000  to  finance 
a  portion  of  the  local  costs  associated  with 
the  additional  United  States  orders.  A  deci- 
sion on  the  procurement  of  these  U.S  goods 
and  services  Is  expected  to  be  made  by  tbe 
lEC  In  October  1980 

2  Identity  of  parties 
(a)  Borrower:  I  EC  Is  a  government  owned 
public  utility  responsible  for  generating  and 
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supplying  electricity  throughout  Israel   They 
have  been  the  recipient  of  Ezimbank  assist- 


Zlklm.   Much  of  the   coal   for  the  proposed 
plant    is    to    be   supplied    from   the    United 
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Eximbank  was  one  of  the  first  creditors  of 
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This  compassionate,   devoted   woman 
has  been  associated  with  the  March  of 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ADJOURNMENT 


TtJT..      T>  A  TT    T7\r      TUT..      O,- 
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supplying  electricity  throughout  Israel.  They 
have  been  the  recipient  of  Exlmbank  assist- 
ance In  the  past. 

(b)  Guarantor:  The  State  of  Israel  will 
unconditionally  guarantee  payment  of  the 
Indebtedness  of  IBC  under  the  direct 
credits. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  project  will  consist  of  four  550  MW 
units  and  all  associated  facilities  The  goods 
to  be  exported  and  financed  under  the  Credit 
are  principally  boilers  and  generators  The 
United  States  originated  services  consist  of 
Installation  services,  technical  services,  ocean 
freight  charges  on  U.S.  flag  vessels  and  pre- 
miums for  transit  insurance  underwritten 
by  U.S.  insurers. 

The  four  units  are  scheduled  to  begin  by 
December  31.  1986.  1987,  1988  and  1989  The 
exact  commercial  operation  dates  of  the  last 
two  units,  however,  remain  tentative 

B.    rXPLANATION    OP    EXIMBANK    FINANCINC 

1 .    ReasoTis 

The  Exlmbank  direct  credits  of  tl70.0CO.0O0 
and  »30,000.000  will  facilitate  the  export  of 
t200.000.000  of  United  States  goods  and 
servtcea. 

This  transaction  will  have  a  favorable  im- 
pact on  employment  for  substantial  numbers 
of  United  States  workers,  as  well  as  on  the 
United  States  balance  of  trade.  None  of  the 
gixxls  to  be  exported  Is  In  short  supply  in  the 
United  States,  and  Exlmbank  perceives  no 
adverse  impact  on  the  United  States  economy 
from  the  export  of  these  goods  and  services. 

Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.  and  Westing- 
house  Corporation  rely  on  foreign  sales  to 
maintain  staffs  while  United  States  (xjwer 
equipment  sales  are  depressed.  Combustion 
Engineering.  Inc.  estimates  that  the  order  of 
four  boilers  will  expend  over  500.000  man- 
hours  of  labor.  With  respect  to  Combustion 
Engineering.  Inc..  the  following  table  details 
the  labor  expended  and  that  city's  unemploy- 
ment rate  as  of  August  1979. 


Unemployment  Percentage 

location  rate 


Man- 
hours 


Chattanoog»,  Tenn 7.1  tSO.  000 

East  Chicago.  Ind 6.2  40.000 

St.  Louis.  Mo 8.7  95.000 

Monongahela.  Pa 6.8  20.  OdO 

Total    505,000 

Using  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as- 
sumption that  •!  million  worth  of  exports 
results  In  83.200  man-hours  of  employment, 
this  credit  and  the  preliminary  commitment 
result  in  over  41  million  man-hours  of 
employment. 

Manufacturers  from  Canada  and  West 
Oermany  actively  supported  by  the  official 
export  credit  agencies  in  these  countries,  as 
well  as  from  the  United  States  have  vigor- 
ously competed  to  obtain  the  contracts  of 
supply.  Although  the  boilers  and  generators 
have  been  awarded  to  U.S.  suppliers,  the 
turbines  for  the  project  have  been  awarded 
to  a  supplier  in  West  Oermany 

lEC  plans  construction  of  the  new  South- 
ern Power  Station  to  meet  prolected  demand 
for  power  during  the  late  I980's  The  demand 
Increases  are  expected  to  continue  Increas- 
ing at  8.5  percent  per  year  through  1986. 
such  that  the  1986  demand  will  reach  3045 
MW.  Eventual  revised  demand  projections 
for  1990  may  cause  a  chanee  in  the  schedul- 
ing of  the  ard  and  4th  units  at  Zlklm  With 
the  exception  of  the  coalflred  Hadera  north - 
em  plant,  the  bulk  of  lEC's  power  generation 
comes  from  three  main  oil -fired  stations: 
Haifa.  Bshkol.  and  Readini;  Inasmuch  as 
the  country's  supply  of  Imported  oil  Is  con- 
strained by  political  factors,  IBC  Is  plan- 
ning! to  expand  the  supply  of  Imported  coal 
to  Are  the  proposed  ••Southern  Station"  at 


Zlkim.  Much  of  the  coal  for  the  proposed 
plant  is  to  be  supplied  from  the  United 
States. 

2.   The  financing  plan — Direct  credits 
The  total  cost  of  United  States  goods  and 
services  to  be  purchased  under  the  proposed 
Credit   for  this  project   will   be   financed   as 
follows : 

Percent 

of 

U.S. 

Amount  costs 


KBTOBT 


Cash    $30,000,000  15 

Exlmbank    credit 170.000.000         85 


Total aOO.000,000 


100 


(a)  Exlmbank  Charges:  The  Exlmbank 
credit  will  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8.75 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually 
A  comnjitment  fee  of  0.5  percent  per  annum 
will  also  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  por- 
tion of  the  Exlmbank  direct  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms:  The  Exlmbank 
credit  win  be  repaid  by  lEC  in  24  semiannual 
installments  beginning  June  30,  1988  which 
is  the  estimated  mean  In-servlce  date  of  the 
four  units. 

The  direct  credit  of  $30,000,000  to  finance 
local  costs  for  the  project  will  be  repaid  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  credit 
for  United  States  goods  and  services.  1  e. 
an  Interest  rate  of  8.75  percent,  a  commit- 
ment fee  of  0.5  percent,  and  in  24  semi- 
annual installments  beginning  June  30, 
1988 

3.  The  financing  plan — Preliminary  commit- 
ment 

The  financing  plan  under  the  Preliminary 
Commitment  for  the  project  Is  as  follows: 

Percent 

of 

U.S. 

Amount    costs 

Cash     -   »45.000,000  15 

Exlmbank    credit 255,000,000  85 

Total    300.000,000  100 


(a)  Ezlmbank  chutes:  The  Exlmbank 
credit  would  bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  75 
percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually 
A  commitment  fee  of  0.5  percent  per  annum 
will  also  be  charged  on  the  undisbursed  por- 
tion of  the  Exlmbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  terms:  The  Exlmbank  di- 
rect credit  would  be  repsdd  by  lEC  in  24  semi- 
annual Installments  beginning  June  30,  1988, 
which  is  the  estimated  mean  in-service  date 
of  the  four  units. 

The  direct  credit  of  $45,000,000  to  finance 
local  costs  for  the  project  would  be  paid  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  credit 
for  United  States  goods  and  services,  i.e.,  an 
interest  rate  of  8  75  percent,  a  commitment 
fee  of  0.5  percent  and  In  24  semiannual  in- 
stallments beginning  June  30.  1988. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Exlmbank  activity  in  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  Involved  In  this  transaction. 
Sincerely. 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr. 

Eiimbank  exposure  in  Israel  as  0/  March  31. 

1980 

I  In  millions  of  dollars) 

Short-term  Insurance $10.0 

Medium-term    insurance 1.6 

Medium-term    guarantees 6.5 

Cooperative  financing  facility 39.8 

Financial    guarantees 222.6 

Direct    credits.. - 192.0 

ToUl    473.6 


Exlmbank  was  one  of  the  first  creditors  of 
the  new  State  of  Israel  In  1948  and  has  never 
had  a  default  on  a  direct  credit  in  32  years 
of  experience  with  public  and  private  Israeli 
Importers  of  U.S.  goods  and  servlces.9 


LONG      ISLAND     COUNCIL      JROTC 
SECOND  ANNUAL  FIELD  MEET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Ambro)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  to  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  an  event  which  is  oc- 
curring Saturday,  May  17  in  my  Long 
Island.  N.Y..  congressional  district  that 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

On  that  day.  the  administrators  and 
instructors  of  the  Long  Island  Council 
of  the  Junior  Reserve  OfiQcers  Training 
Corps  and  the  Air  Force  Association  will 
hold  the  Second  Annual  JROTC  Field 
Meet  at  Glen  Cove  High  School  in  my 
Third  Congressional  District. 

Since  May  17  is  Armed  Forces  Day, 
there  is  no  more  appropriate  time  for 
such  a  demonstration  of  patriotism  and 
loyalty  to  this  great  Nation. 

There  are  eight  public  high  schools 
on  Long  Island  that  have  Air  Force  or 
Navy  JROTC  programs,  cumulatively 
enrolling  over  900  cadets.  These  unite 
are  staffed  by  a  select  group  of  oflQcers 
who  each  have  more  than  20  years  of  ac- 
tive duty  experience. 

The  morning  activities,  featuring  ath- 
letic and  academic  competition,  will  be 
followed  by  a  formal  military  review  of 
the  participating  units,  inspection,  com- 
petitive drills  and  the  awarding  of  tro- 
phies. The  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy Band,  which  also  comes  from  Long 
Island  and  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Nation's  outetanding  marching  bands, 
will  perform  at  the  military  review. 

The  support  given  to  this  event  last 
year  and  the  interest  demonstrated  in 
this,  only  the  second  year  that  it  has 
been  held,  demonstrates  the  pride  of  all 
Long  Islanders  in  the  efforts  and  out- 
standing contributions  our  cadets  and 
officers  are  making  in  the  development 
of  leadership  and  character  in  our  young 
people.* 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MILLIE  DeMARCO 

(Mr.  AMBRO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  take  just  a  moment  from  the  pressing 
business  of  this  Chamber  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  selfless 
devotion  to  the  betterment  of  mankind 
of  one  resident  of  my  Long  Island.  N.Y., 
congressional  district,  Mildred  DeMarco 
of  Farmingdale. 

It  is  easy  for  those  of  us  who  labor  full 
time  in  the  service  of  our  fellow  citizens 
to  lose  sight  of  the  contributions  of  those 
who  must  of  necessity  restrict  their  vol- 
untary public  service  to  evenings  and 
weekends.  For  Millie  DeMarco.  helping 
the  March  of  Dimes  has  been  just  such  a 
labor  of  love  for  more  than  two  decades. 
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This  compassionate,  devoted  woman 
has  been  associated  with  the  March  of 
Dimes'  Long  Island  chapter  in  both  Nau- 
sau  and  Suffolk  Counties  on  Long  Island 
during  that  period.  A  member  of  the 
Long  Island  March  of  Dimes  board  of 
directors  for  24  years,  she  now  serves 
as  treasurer  of  the  organization  and  has 
chaired  fundraising  activities  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  to  finance  the  war 
against  birth  defects.  Her  lifetime  of  con- 
tributions will  be  recognized  by  the  Long 
Island  March  of  Dimes  on  Sunday.  June  8 
at  a  special  dinner  dance  in  her  lovely 
hometown  of  Farmingdale,  the  center  of 
my  congressional  district.  A  March  of 
Dimes  scholarship  also  will  be  established 
in  Millie's  honor  to  be  awarded  to  a 
graduating  senior  from  Farmingdale 
High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  Chamber  to  join  me  in  a  tribute 
to  this  warm,  wonderful  woman — Mil- 
dred DeMarco  of  Farmingdale.  I  am 
proud  to  count  her  among  my  constitu- 
ents, my  supporters  and  my  friends.* 


LEAVE   OF   ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  "Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  HuTTo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  until  4  p.m.  today,  on  account 
of  attending  memorial  services  for  five 
of  the  eight  men  killed  in  the  rescue 
effort  in  Iran. 

Mr.  Fountain  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  until  1  p.m.  today,  on  account 
of  a  necessary  absence. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Ambro,  for  5  minutes,  today  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Bailey)  . 

<The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Tauke,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lowry)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Preyer,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Zablocki,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Neal.  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Ms.  HoLTZMAN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    Zablocki.    for    60    minutes,    on 
May  1. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Corrada.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  preceding  the  vote  on  the 
Solarz  amendment. 

Mr.  Fountain,  to  include  a  personal 
statement  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  the  vote  on  the  Conable 
amendment. 

Mr.  McClory.  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  connection  with  the  motion 
on  the  previous  question  on  the  rule  that 
was  presented  earlier  today. 

Mr.  Rodino,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  at  that  point  in  the  Record 
prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Mitchell  amend- 
ment. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Royer  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Courier. 

Mr.  Dougherty  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Temiessee. 

Mr.  Laggmarsino. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY).  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Cotter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  LuNDiNE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Solarz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr   Gaydos. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Bowen. 

Mi'.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Moorhead  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Peyser. 
Mr.  Weiss. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
<at  8  o'clocic  and  15  minutes  p.m.'  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. May  1.  1980,  at  11  ajn. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4256  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  the  appropriation  to  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  for  fiscal  year  1980 
for  'Salaries  and  expenses  "  has  been  appor- 
tioned on  a  basis  which  indicates  the  neces- 
sity for  a  supplemental  estimate  of  appro- 
priation, pursuant  to  section  3679(e)(2)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations 

4257  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a  study 
has  been  conducted  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  at  the  Naval 
Station,  Mayport,  Fla  ,  and  that  a  decision 
has  been  made  that  performance  of  ttoat 
function  under  contract  Is  the  most  cost- 
effective  method  of  accomplishing  it,  pursu- 
ant to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

4258  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  statement  de- 
scribing a  proposed  transaction  invcrfving 
nuc.ear  facilities  with  Unlcn  Electrica. 
S.A.  (Spain),  pursuant  to  .section  2(b)(3) 
(HI)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4259.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  DC  Act  3-176  to  establish  the  fund 
accounting  framework  and  financial  policy 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuant  to 
section  602(C)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

4260.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, pursuant  to  28  U.SC  2072,  together 
with  an  excerpt  from  the  Repcvrts  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
containing  the  Advisory  Committee  notes 
(H.  Doc.  No.  96-306).  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

4261  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Uixlted  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  financial  and  other  constralnu  pre- 
venting Exlmbank  from  consistently  offering 
competitive  financing  for  US  exports  (ID- 
80-16.  Apr.  30,  1980) ;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R  6245  A  bill  to  amend  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to  establish  certain 
loan  levels  whenever  the  export  sales  of  cer- 
tain commodities  are  suspended,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept  No  96-877,  pt  2)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. HJl.  6382    A  bill   to   amend  the   Agri- 


By    Mr     BINGHAM 

Mr.  Zablocki)  : 


(for    himself   and 
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By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CORBAOA ) : 
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Mr.  LoTT.  Mr.  Fbznzel,  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr 
MiixEB  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  6625;   Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Stenholm,  and 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  nile  XXm.  proposed 


food   stamp   agency    (as   defined   In  section 

6103(1)  (7)  (C)  )••.  and 

"(11)     by    striking    out    "subsecUon     (d). 
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Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
UODS.  HJl.  6382  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  establish  a  land  diver- 
sion payment  program,  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  the  1980  crop  of  feed  grains  ( Rept 
No.  96-878,  pt.  2)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union 

Mr  WHITTEN  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions HR  6815  A  bin  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  by  increasing  loan  rates 
for  corn  and  wheat,  providing  encouragement 
for  greater  participation  in  the  farmer-held 
reserve  program  for  those  commodities,  and 
for  other  purposes  iRept  No.  96-879,  pt.  2). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  6877  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  by  Increasing  loan  rates 
for  com  and  wheat,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  Rept.  No  96-880,  pt  2i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union 

Mr.  FUQUA :  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  H.R  6615  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  De- 
velopment and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of 
1978  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981: 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No  96-893,  pt.  2). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  FUQUA;  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  HR  6616.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendments  iRept  No.  96-894.  pt.  2)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr,  BINOHAM:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. H  R.  5737  A  bill  to  amend  the  interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  al- 
low recoverv  by  US  nationals  for  losses  in- 
curred in  Vietnam:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-915)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
H.R.  6974.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement  of  air- 
craft, missiles,  naval  ves,sels,  tracked  com- 
bat vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other  weapons 
and  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  clvU 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept  No.  96-9101  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLLTTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows 

By   Mr.    PHILLIP   BURTON    (for   him- 
self. Mr   Akaka.  Mr  Hrmn,.  and  Mr. 

Johnson  of  Colorado)  : 

H.R  7217  A  bill  to  enact  certain  provLslona 
relative  to  units  of  the  national  park  system 
In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Irsular  Affairs 

By  Mr   PHILLIP  BURTON ; 

H.R.  7218  A  bill  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr.  National  Historic  Site  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Instilar 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  BINOHAM  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Zablocki)  : 
H.R.  7219.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  United  States  under  the 
International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio: 
H.R.  7220.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  for  2  years 
the  period  during  which  governing  instru- 
ments may  be  amended  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  a  gift  of  a  split  interest  to  charity; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr  BUTLER: 
HJl.  7221.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  State  of  Virginia  as  wilderness,  to 
limit  the  designation  of  such  lands  as  class  I 
for  purposes  of  the  Clean  Air  Act,  to  permit 
continued  oil  and  gas  exploration,  develop- 
ment, and  leasing  In  such  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  7222.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  designate  an  additional 
6.25  miles  of  highway  connecting  I  10  and 
1-65  near  Mobile- Prlchard,  Ala.,  as  part  of 
the  Interstate  Highway  System:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  7223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Home  Own- 
ers' Loan  Act  of  1933  to  provide  that  a  Fed- 
eral savings  and  loan  association  may  not 
offer  a  renegotlable  rate  mortgage  to  any 
person  unless  such  association  also  offers 
such  person  a  standard  mortgage  instru- 
ment: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PREYER: 
H.R.  7224.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  former  Presidents:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Hotise  Administration,  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  and  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN: 
H.R.  7225.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  door  de- 
livery of  mall  to  the  physically  handicapped. 
and  for  other  puropses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ROE; 
H.R.  7226  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Nation- 
al Water  Resources  Policy  and  Development 
Act  of  1980.  to  direct  the  Water  Resources 
Council  to  act  as  the  coordinating  body  for 
a  program  of  water  resources  assistance  to 
the  States;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture.  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R  7227.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Federal  Laws  to  study  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  7228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  Interest  on  Industrial  development 
bonds  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used 
to  provide  facilities  for  the  production  of 
alcohol  for  use  in  the  production  of  gasohol 
or  other  fuel:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R  7229.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  Independ- 
ent producers  and  royalty  owners  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  the  first  1.000  barrels 
of  dally  production:  to  the  Commltttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COURTER : 
H.  Con  Res.  323.  Concurrent  resolution 
commending  the  cersonnel  who  took  oart  in 
the  attempt  to  rescue  the  American  hostages 
being  held  Illegally  in  Iran;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 


By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CORKAOA ) : 

H.  Con.  n«j6.  324.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  for  the 
untiring  efforts  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  to  foster 
ties  between  Puerto  Rico  smd  the  United 
States:  to  the  committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 

H.  Con  Res.  325.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Postmaster  General  should  distribute  postal 
material  relating  to  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pics currently  in  the  p>06sesslon  of  the  US. 
Postal  Service  with  the  word  "boycott"  su- 
perimoosed  thereon;  to  the  Comnalttee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Santini  Mr  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  McKat,  Mr  Simon.  Mr.  Laco mas- 
sing, and  Mr.  Stark)  : 

H  Con.  Res.  326.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
require  that  certain  Information  be  provided 
before  Congress  approves  any  request  for 
withdrawal  or  use  of  public  lands  for  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  missile  system;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs and  Armed  Services. 
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ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

HR  1918:  Mr  Carter.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr. 
Yatron.  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

H  R  3764:  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr  Breaux,  Mr.  Po^ 
of  Tennessee,  and  Mr,  Mollohan. 

H.R  4576:  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Leland, 
Mr  Hance,  Mr.  Steed.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr  Loeffler,  Mr.  Bedell,  and 
Mr    Whittaker. 

HR.  4646:  Mr.  Whttley  and  Mr.  Whttten. 

H.R.  5225:   Mr.  Patterson. 

H  R.   5407:    Mr.   O'Brien  and  Mr.   Dornan. 

H.R  5499:  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr.  Cavanaugh,  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr 
Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr  Marriott. 
and  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R  5862:  Mr  Cavanaugh.  Mr  Leach  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Shumway,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  RrrrEH.  and  Mr. 
Kramer. 

HR    6034:    Mrs.    Heckler.    Mr.    Kogovsek, 

Mrs.  Snowe,  and  Mrs.  Spellman. 

HR.  6163:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Richmond, 
Mr  Whitehttrst.  Mr  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
MmiPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Adoabbo.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr  Ottinger.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Hagedorn, 
Mr  Fauwtroy,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr  Rangel,  Mr, 
Frost,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Ambro, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr,  Goldwater,  Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Hutto,  and  Mr, 
Simon. 

H  R  6461 :  Mr.  Campbell.  Mrs.  Spellman, 
and  Mr   Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  6466:  Mr  Gramm.  Mr.  Devine.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr  Wyatt. 
Mr  Snyder,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr  Whitehurst, 
Mr  Lee,  Mr  Broyhill,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  HlL- 
Lis  Mr  Jeffries.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Archek, 
Mr  Symms,  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  GUD- 
CER.  Mr  Royer,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Broomfield.  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr  Applegate,  Mr.  Hance.  Mr  Evans 
of  Georgia,  Mr  Bctler.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Atkinson,  Mr. 
Wampler.  Mr  Dan  Daniel.  Mr,  Robert  W, 
Daniel,  Jr  ,  Mr  Bailey,  Mr  Corcoran,  Mr, 
Dehwinski,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Dannemktik, 


Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Fbenzel,  Mr.  Watkins.  and  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  6625:  Mr.  Nedzi.  Mr.  Stenholm,  and 
Mr,  Carr 

H,R.  6683:  Mr   Simon  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  6704:  Mrs.  Chisholm. 

H.R  6858:  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Vento. 
Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr  Benjamin.  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr  Leach  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Sesebling,  Mr,  Roybal,  Mr 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  OrriNCEB.  Mr.  Har- 
ris. Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.R.  7074:  Mr.  YouNO  Of  Alaska.  Mr.  WiNN. 
Mr.  O'Efien.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Grisham.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Forsythi,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Hobton,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
Findlly. 

H.J.  Res.  470:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Ambro. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr 
Barnes.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr,  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bethune,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Mrs,  Bouquard,  Mr,  Bbeaux,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mrs. 
Byron.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr.  Dan- 
iel B  Crane,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr  Etooo 
Mr  EkNNELLY,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon, 
Mr  Edgar,  Mr.  English.  Mr.  Ertel. 
Mr.  Fascell,  Ms,  Ferraro.  Mr,  Fish,  Mr. 
Fowler.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Giephardt,  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mr,  Goldwater,  Mr,  Gore,  Mr, 
Gradison,  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mr,  Hubbard,  Mr,  Huckaby,  Mr,  Hutto,  Mr. 
ICHORD.  Mr,  Jenkins.  Mr.  Kazcn,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr,  Lloyd,  Mr, 
Lott,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Lungben.  Mr. 
Mabkey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr,  Mavboules,  Mr. 
Mazzoli.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
McCormack,  Mr  Mitchell  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Mottl,  Mr,  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Myers  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
NoWAK.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Snyder, 
Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Stratton. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr.  Wax- 
man,  Mr,  Weiss,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas.  Mr,  Yatron,  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr  Fisheb.  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  oTFtu,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
SOLARZ,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr.  Lowry. 

H.J.  Res.  501 :  Mr.  McCormack,  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Santini.  and  Mr,  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  635:  Mr.  McClory,  Mr,  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr. 
Benjamin.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Brinkley.  Mr,  Phillip  Burton,  Mr.  Carter. 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Danielson. 
Mr  Daschle,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Vireln  Is- 
lands, Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr,  Hopkins,  Mr, 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr,  Kindness,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr,  McCormack, 
Mr,  Madigan.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son. Mr.  Vento.  Mr,  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Winn,  and  Mr,  Wolfe, 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm.  proposed 
amendments  were  submitted  as  follows: 
s, i3oe 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
— strike  out  section   127  and  Insert  In  Ueu 

thereof  the  following: 

disclosube  provisions 

Sec.  127.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (1)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
Information  for  purposes  other  than  tax  ad- 
ministration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  DiscL,osuRE  OF  certain  return  infor- 
mation  by   social   security   administration 

to   department   of   AGBICULTtmE   AND  TO   STATE 
FOOD   STAMP   AGENCIES  

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  may  disclose  return  Informa- 
tion from  returns  with  respect  to  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (as  defined  In 
section  1402),  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a)  or  3401(a)),  and  payments  of  re- 
tirement Income  which  have  been  disclosed 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  1 1 )  or  ( 5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"  ( 1 )  upon  request,  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

"(li)  upon  written  request,  to  officers  and 
employees  of  a  State  food  stamp  agency. 

"(B)  Res  FRICTION  on  disclosure — The 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall  disclose 
return  information  under  subparagraph  (A) 
only  for  purp>oses  of.  and  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary in.  determining  an  individual's  eligi- 
bility for  benefits,  or  the  amounts  of  benefits. 
under  the  food  stamp  program  established 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(Ci  State  pood  stamp  agency. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  State  food 
stamp  agency'  means  any  agency  described  In 
section  3(n)(l)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  which  administers  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram established  under  such  Act." 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103 
ip)(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of 
Inspection  and  disclosure)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)(1)  or  (4)(B)  or  (5)"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereol  "(1)  (I).  (4)(B),  (5), 
or  (7)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  (  relating  to  safeguards  i  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "il)(3)  or  (6)"  in  so 
much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(1 ) (3).  (6).  or  (7)". 

(C)  Clause  d)  of  section  6103(p)  (4)  (F)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1) 
(6)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)(6)  or 
(7)". 

(D)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  7213(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended — 

"(il  by  striking  out  "or  any  educational 
Institution  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"any  educational   Institution,  or  any  State 


food   stamp   agency    (as   defined   In  aectlon 

8103(1)  (7)  (C)  )".  and 

"(11)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d). 
(1 1(6).  or  (m)  (4)  (B)  "  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subsection  (d).  (l)(6)  or  (7),  or 
(m)  (4)  (B)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  thU  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  follo(*lng  new  subsection: 

■'(d)(1)  The  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law — 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  lo  officers  and  employ- 
e€i  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
officers  or  employees  of  any  State  food  stamp 
agency  any  of  the  following  Information 
contained  in  the  records  of  such  State 
agency — 

"(1)  wage  Information. 

"(11)  whether  an  individual  Is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for, 
unemployment  compensation.  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  Individual 

"(Hi)  the  current  lor  moet  recent)  home 
address  of  such  individual,  and 

"(iv)  whether  an  individual  has  refused 
an  offer  of  employment  and.  If  so,  a  de- 
scription of  the  employment  so  offered  and 
the  terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay 
therefor,  and 

"(B)  shall  establish  such  .safeguards  as 
are  necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  in  regulations)  to  insure  that 
information  disclosed  under  subparagraph 
(A)  is  used  only  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing an  individual's  eligibility  for  t)enefitF,  or 
the  amount  of  benefits,  under  the  food  stamp 
program  established  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  I^bor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  Slate  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law,  fijids 
that  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  subelan- 
tlally  with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  Until 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  so  satisfied,  he 
shall  make  no  further  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
such  State 

"(3)  For  purpose.":  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State  food  stamp  agency'  means  any 
a'ency  described  in  section  3(n)(l)  of  the 
Fyx)d  Stamp  Act  of  1977  which  administers 
the  food  stamp  program  established  under 
such  Act." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  304  (a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b).  (c),  or  (d)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1083. 
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more  au]versely  affected  than  higher  income 
individuals. 
While  the  fiscal  outlook  for  cities  is  stem. 
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America,  the  land  of  Peace 
Where  might  does  not  make  right; 
Yet  evermore  prepared  for  *ar 
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has  taken  an  action  that  must  be  de- 
plored by  all  ci\ilized  nations. 
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FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OP 
AMERICAN  CITIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  PEfHSTLVAJlIA 
ni  TH£  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  F'iscal  and  Intergov- 
ernmental Policy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  has  produced  some  of 
the  best  analytical  data  available  on 
the  condition  of  our  cities,  large  and 
small.  The  subcommittee's  latest 
report  is  based  on  a  survey  of  302 
cities  with  population  of  10,000  or 
more,  covering  such  elements  as  their 
current  budgets,  their  work  force, 
their  revenue  sources,  and  their  bor- 
rowing. 

The  survey  reveals  no  grave  or  gen- 
eral crisis  in  municipal  finance.  I  am 
glad  to  say.  But  it  does  disclose  some 
very  serious  problems,  including  a 
rather  general  tendency  of  current  ex- 
penditures to  rise  more  rapidly  than 
current  revenues  despite  negligible 
growth  in  municipal  work  forces  and 
wage  increases  that  have  averaged  a 
good  deal  less  than  in  the  private 
sector. 

Another  problem  is  the  shift  away 
from  the  property  tax  as  a  prime 
source  of  revenue.  To  the  extent  cities 
have  Increased  reliance  on  sales  and 
Income  taxes,  they  are  more  vulner- 
able to  recession.  To  the  extent  they 
are  raiding  more  revenues  through 
user  charges,  the  burden  tends  to  fall 
more  heavily  on  those  with  low  in- 
comes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  most  recent 
survey,  which  covers  the  1978-80 
period  of  actual  and  planned  budgets, 
provides  some  extremely  important  in- 
formation as  we  in  Congress  are  shap- 
ing the  general  revenue  program  for 
the  next  5  years  and  as  we  look  for 
ways  of  cutting  back  the  Federal 
budget.  My  own  conclusion  is  that 
cities  need  help  as  much  as  ever  and 
that  better  targeting  is  more  impor- 
tant than  ever.  I  am  inserting  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  summary  of 
the  subcommittee's  survey  results. 

iNTKODUCnOM  AKB  SUMMARY 

This  report  Is  a  reflection  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's continuing  irterest  In  and  commit- 
ment to  analyzing  the  fiscal  condition  of 
American  cities.  Conducted  Jointly  by  the 
Government  Finance  Research  Center  of 
the  Municipal  Finance  Officers  Association 
and  the  Subcommittee,  tha  survey  is  in- 
tended to  provide  an  up-to-date  and  compre- 
hensive picture  of  recent  trends  In  city  gov- 
ernment finances. 

The  survey  was  mailed  to  539  cities  with 
populations  of  10.000  or  more,  of  which  302 
responded.  Throughout,  the  data  are  report- 
ed on  the  basis  of  city  size.  To  enhance  com- 
parabUity,  the  New  York  City  dau  are  not 


Included  in  this  report.  (Additional  discus- 
sion of  the  methodology  of  the  survey  can 
be  found  in  the  Methodology  Section.) 

The  major  findings  are: 

For  all  cities,  current  expenditures  are 
rising  faster  than  current  revenues.  As  a 
result,  the  percentage  of  cities  with  operat- 
ing deficits  increased  between  1978-1979 
and  by  1980  a  greater  proportion  of  cities 
are  anticipating  deficits  than  are  anticipat- 
ing surpluses. 

In  the  wake  of  Proposition  13  and  similar 
measures,  city  property  tax  receipts  de- 
clined in  absolute  terms  and  as  a  proportion 
of  total  city  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1979.  Al- 
though property  tax  receipts  are  anticipat- 
ed to  rebound  somewhat  in  1980.  their  over- 
all significance  In  city  budgets  has  greatly 
diminished  in  the  past  two  years. 

Federal  funds  used  for  city  operating  pur- 
poses have  declined  both  absolutely  and  as  a 
proportion  of  current  total  revenues  for  aU 
sizes  of  cities  except  the  largest  cities  during 
the  period  under  review.  Federal  aid  to  the 
largest  cities  increased  slightly  in  absolute 
terms  whUe  declining  relative  to  other  reve- 
nue sources. 

Reductions  in  property  tax  and  Federal 
aid  revenues  are  being  partially  offset  by  In- 
cresises  in  local  non-property  taxes,  as  well 
as  by  new  and  increased  u.ser  charges  and 
State  aid. 

In  terms  of  their  balance  sheets,  cities  evi- 
dently have  been  successful  in  strengthen- 
ing their  overall  asset  position  in  1978  and 
1979  and  have  maintained  good  levels  of  li- 
quidity. However,  a  sustained  move  toward 
operating  deficits  could  erode  these  posi- 
tions and  subject  cities  to  cashflow  prob- 
lems. 

City  capital  outlays,  buoyed  by  Federal 
grants,  generally  increased  between  1978 
and  1979.  Further  increase  is  planned  for 
1980.  especially  by  the  largest  cities,  as  cities 
plan  to  catch  up  on  deferred  capital  spend- 
ing plans.  However,  the.se  plans  are  contin- 
gent on  Increases  in  long-term  borrowing 
and,  for  the  largest  cities,  a  dramatic  ui>- 
surge  In  Federal  grants  for  capital  purposes. 
Failure  to  borrow  and  to  receive  Federal 
capital  grants  will  torpedo  the  anticipated 
growth  Lb  such  spending. 

In  contrast  to  general  government  activi- 
ty, expenditures  and  revenues  of  self-sup- 
porting city  enterprises  (such  as  water, 
sewer,  electric,  and  transit  utilities)  have 
grown  sharply  over  the  period  for  cities  of 
all  sizes.  However,  growth  in  expenditures 
has  outstripped  revenue  growth.  As  a  result, 
the  operating  revenues  net  of  operating  ex- 
penditures have  dropped  rapmly,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  largest  cities.  Failure  to 
reverse  this  trend  could  halt  the  capital 
spending  plans  of  many  city  enterprises,  es- 
pecially In  times  of  tight  monetary  condi- 
tions. 

City  long-term  borrowing  has  been  erratic 
during  the  period  1978  and  1979.  a  pattern 
anticipated  to  continue  Into  1980.  Most  no- 
ticeable—and in  keeping  with  the  surge  in 
enterprise  capital  spending— has  been  the 
growth  In  long-term  debt  incurred  for  enter- 
prise activities.  As  a  result  of  low  levels  of 
borrowing  fpr  general  government  purposes, 
there  has  been  practicsMy  no  growth  In 
such  (usually  tax  supported)  debt  outstand- 
ing. 

For  all  cities,  the  simple  average  of  the 
change  in  their  total  workforces  between 
1978-1979   was   only   0.9   percent   and   the 


change  in  their  full-time,  permanent  work- 
forces averaged  only  2  percent.  For  1980, 
the  small  and  largest  cities  plan  reductions 
in  full-time  workers  and  all  cities  foresee  re- 
ductions in  their  total  workforces,  including 
part-time  and  CETA  workers. 

Except  for  small  cities,  all  cities  experi- 
enced large  reductions  in  their  CETA  work- 
forces in  1979.  All  categories  of  cities  are 
projecting  further  large  reductions  In  1980. 

Police,  fire,  and  sanitation  expenditures 
Increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  total  ex- 
penditures between  1978  and  1979,  and  the 
same  trend  is  projected  for  1980.  Wages  and 
salaries,  however,  lagged  the  Increase  in  the 
total  of  such  expenditures  and,  in  all  cases, 
fell  well  short  of  the  rate  of  inflation. 

ColfCLUSIONS 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  period  under 
study  was  one  of  economic  recovery,  cities, 
generally,  have  not  flourished.  An  increas- 
ing prop)ortion  of  cities  experienced  operat- 
ing deficiU  In  1978  and  1979,  a  trend  which 
is  projected  to  continue  in  1980. 

In  the  coming  decade,  one  can  expect  a 
growing  number  of  cities  to  experience 
severe  fiscal  stress.  Most  cities  enhanced 
their  solvency  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 
three  factors:  national  economic  recovery. 
Increased  direct  Federal  assistance,  and  de- 
ferred capital  expenditures.  These  factors, 
however,  are  charging.  For  most  cities,  the 
unexpectedly  high  rate  of  inflation  will 
probably  Increase  city  expenditures  more 
than  revenues. 

Generally,  projected  city  budgets  have 
tended  to  be  conservative,  with  revenues  In- 
t*?nt!onaiiy  underestimated  and  expendi- 
tures overstated.  As  a  result,  a  greater 
number  of  cities  tend  to  budget  for  operat- 
ing deficits  than  actually  realize  them.  How- 
ever, the  unexpectedly  high  rate  of  inflation 
this  year  may  ultimately  force  expenditures 
to  meet  or  exceed  budgeted  amounts.  For 
example,  the  modest  wage  and  salary  in- 
creases In  1979  (an  average  of  4.9  percent  in 
the  largest  cities)  indicates  that  negotiated 
settlements  in  1980  may  exceed  budget  pro- 
jections. 

Also,  increased  reliance  on  cyclically  sensi- 
tive Income  and  sales  taxes  and  user  charges 
renders  more  and  more  cities  vulnerable  to 
fiscal  stre.ss  in  economic  downswings.  In  ad- 
dition, Federal  aid  to  cities  has  tapered  off 
and  is  rapidly  declining  in  real  terms,  a 
trend  not  likely  to  be  reversed  in  the  near 
future.  Finally,  expenditures  which  have 
been  deferred  will  ultimately  need  to  be 
made  to  maintain  a  viable  city  operation.  It 
seems  likely  that  employees  will  demand 
compensatory  increases  in  1980  to  make  up 
for  losses  to  inflation.  In  addition.  b»H:ause 
in  past  years  capital  expenditures  have  fre- 
quently been  deferred  to  adjust  for  revenue 
shortfalls,  the  deterioration  of  the  capital 
plant  in  many  cities  has  reached  a  critical 
state.  Capital  expenditures;  therefore,  may 
be  deferred  in  the  future,  only  at  the  risk  of 
physical  collapse. 

Above  and  beyond  these  potential  prob- 
lems, it  appears  that  the  burden  of  substi- 
tuting user  charges  and  sales  and  income 
taxes  for  property  taxes  is  likely  to  be  borne 
by  the  lower  Income  populations.  These 
taxes  and  fees  are  generally  a  flat  rate  from 
which  none  of  the  population  is  exempted. 
If  services  previously  provided  by  the  gener- 
al fund  are  now  placed  on  a  user- pays-cost 
basis,  lower  Income  residents  are  likely  to  be 
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more  8u]versely  affected  than  higher  Income 
individuals. 

While  the  fiscal  outlook  for  cities  is  stem, 
there  are  some  favorable  prospects  on  the 
horizon.  It  Is  clear  that  cities  have  already 
begun  to  retrench.  They  will  not  be  caught 
by  surprise.  City  workforces  are  getting 
leaner.  Cities  are  attempting  to  hold  the 
line  on  expenditures  and  already  rely  more 
on  user-pays-cost  revenues.  In  addition.  Fed- 
eral aid  dependency  is  already  in  decline 
and  cities  consequently  have  begun  the 
process  of  adjusting  to  less  assistance  from 
that  source.  Thus,  because  many  cities  have 
begun  the  retrenchment  process,  further  re- 
trenchment may  not  be  as  difficult  or  as  dis- 
ruptive as  initial  efforts  may  have  been.# 


AN  AMERICAN  BALLAD 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Ev- 
erett Milstead,  who  Is  now  85  years 
old,  is  a  talented  gentleman  and  an 
uncle  of  one  of  my  valued  staff  mem- 
bers, Mrs.  Cheryl  Langley.  He  wrote 
his  first  verse  at  age  4  years  and  wrote 
a  song  which  was  published  at  age  6. 
Not  only  was  he  a  prodigy  whose 
poetry  and  songs  began  to  appear  in 
public  print  at  age  6,  but  he  has  gone 
on  to  become  an  eminent  poet.  Hun- 
dreds of  his  poems  and  articles  have 
appeared  in  several  himdred  publica- 
tions throughout  America  and  In 
many  foreign  nations.  His  books  of 
poetry  include  "Forty-Seven  Sonnets," 
which  sold  three  printings  In  less  than 
10  months  and  continues  In  demand. 
He  published  another  book  of  poetry 
when  he  was  75  years  old,  a  touching 
collection  entitled  "Fifty  Pleasant 
Sonnets.  In  addition  to  being  a  prolif- 
ic writer  of  verse  and  a  composer  of 
songs,  Mr.  Milstead  taught  singing  for 
23  years.  He  also  shared  his  remark- 
able talent  by  teaching  younger  poets 
In  the  techniques  of  putting  their 
thoughts  on  paper. 

Everett  Milstead  has  devoted  his  life 
to  creativity  and  to  people.  His  deep 
love  for  his  country  and  Its  people  are 
clearly  evident  in  his  beautiful  poem, 
"An  American  Ballad."  In  these  trou- 
bled times  for  our  country,  it  will  be 
inspiring  to  all  who  read  this  Record 
as  it  was  to  me.  Mr-  Speaker,  I  Insert 
the  uplifting  words  of  this  outstanding 
poet.  Everett  Milstead,  In  the  Record 
immediately  following  these  remarks: 

An  American  Ballad 
Thank  God  for  Our  America 
Where  citizens  are  free; 
The  land  whose  happy  people  sing 
My  Country  Tis  of  Thee." 
Where  opportunities  are  spread 
Before  all  types  of  men. 
And  everyone  can  lift  his  head 
To  bow  it  not  again. 

Where  men  of  hiimble  station 
Can  advance  to  stations  great. 
Encouraged  by  their  fellow  man. 
Unhampered  by  the  state. 
Where  laborer  and  wealthy  man 
Each  reaps  a  proper  share; 
No  nation  has  a  finer  plan 
Or  lighter  loads  to  bear. 
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America,  the  land  of  Peace 
Where  might  does  not  make  right; 
Vet  evermore  prepared  for  war 
And  not  afraid  to  fight. 
Thank  God  for  Qur^^merica; 
Thank  God  that  we  are  free 
And  let  us  keep  this  land  of  ours. 
Sweet  Land  of  Liberty. 

—Everett  Milstead. • 


PORTUGAL'S  SUPPORT  OP  US 
TRADE  EMBARGO  AGAINST 
IRAN 


HON.  DAVID  R.  BOWEN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  own  sense  of  gratitude  for 
Portugal's  recent  decision  to  take  the 
lead  among  our  friends  and  allies  in 
supporting  a  trade  embargo  against 
Iran.  Portugal,  an  old  nation  but  a 
new  democracy,  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  Indeed  a  trustworthy  friend 
of  our  country. 

Portugal's  action  required  courage 
and  some  degree  of  sacrifice.  Portugal 
receives  6.6  percent  of  her  oil  from 
Iran,  and  during  the  past  year.  In  at 
least  one  quarter,  that  percentage 
reached  as  high  as  20  percent.  Portu- 
gal is  faced  with  serious  domestic 
problems  that  make  its  action  even 
more  Impressive.  Inflation  there  has 
been  running  at  24  percent.  Unem- 
ployment has  reached  15  percent.  The 
democratic  alliance,  the  governing  co- 
alition led  by  Prime  Minister  Francis- 
co Sa  Camelro,  Is  also  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  a  pro-Soviet  Communist 
Party. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  in  fact, 
the  same  kinds  of  problems  that  con- 
cern many  other  Western  nations, 
Po'tugal  has  demonstrated  Its  com- 
mitment to  the  Western  alliance  and 
to  the  principle  of  International  law 
that  protects  the  diplomatic  personnel 
of  all  nations. 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  that  Portu- 
gal has  shown  its  value  as  a  NATO 
ally.  The  U.S.  military  facility  located 
on  the  Azores  Is  a  vital  mldocean  base 
for  the  NATO  defense  effort,  and  the 
NATO  Iberian  Atlantic  Command  Is 
located  In  Lisbon.  When  many  others 
would  not,  the  Portuguese  allowed  us 
to  use  their  bases  for  air  transport 
during  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict  in 
1973. 

The  European  Economic  Communi- 
ty and  Japan  have  now  taken  steps  to 
follow  Portugal's  lead,  and  we  all  hope 
they  will  follow  through  with  this 
commitment,  especially  in  light  of  the 
tragic  outcome  of  our  attempted 
rescue  and  the  apparent  imlikellhood 
that  another  such  rescue  effort  would 
succeed.  But  today  I  want  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the°  courageous 
action  Portugal  has  taken  on  its  own 
to  support  the  trade  embargo,  demon- 
strating clearly  and  unmistakably  that 
this  Is  not  Just  an  issue  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran,  but  that  Iran 
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has  taken  an  action  that  must  be  de- 
plored by  all  ci\ilized  nations. 

We  have  done  much  to  help  our 
allies  in  the  past,  and  now  they  must 
realize  that  we  must  all  work  together 
In  time  of  trouble,  a  trouble  that  af- 
fects them  as  much  as  it  does  us.  Por- 
tugal has  proven  that  it  is  a  true 
friend,  and  It  deserves  warm  thanks 
both  from  our  Government  and  from 
our  people.* 


THE  RESCUE  FAILURE  AND  THE 
BUDGET 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
disastrous  failure  of  the  mission  tc 
rescue  our  citizens  In  Iran  is  an  obvi- 
ous cause  of  pain  to  us  all.  It  is  all  the 
more  painful  when  we  realize  that  the 
failure  of  the  operation  was  in  no 
small  part  caused  by  congressional 
negligence.  The  sad  truth  is  that  be- 
cause this  House  has  refused  to  fund 
adequately  our  military  forces,  when 
the  cnmch  came,  America  failed. 

The  sad  spectacle  in  Iran  should 
come  as  no  suprise.  For  years  the 
House  has  heard  Mrs.  Holt  and  Mr. 
Stratton  warn  us  of  the  inadequacy 
of  the  quality  and  quantity  of  our 
military  manpower  and  the  low  level 
of  readiness  of  our  conventional  weap- 
ons. And  the  Pentagon  verified  these 
warnings  with  its  Nifty  Nugget  exercise 
which  showed  the  United  States  phys- 
ically Incapable  of  meeting  its  military 
commitments  to  NATO. 

The  Implications  of  the  failed  Ira- 
nian operation  are  clear.  We  have  seen 
there  the  dress  rehearsal  for  future 
military  failures  on  a  catastrophic 
scale. 

Our  course  of  action  is  clearly  indi- 
cated. We  must  reverse  the  budgetary 
neglect  of  our  military  strength  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  crisis.  Of  the 
budget  proposals  t>efore  us,  only 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  314,  the 
Latta  budget,  will  provide  the  minimal 
funds  required  for  national  survival 
and  a  sound  economy. 

I  urge  everyone  to  read  the  insight- 
ful article  on  the  Iran  debacle  written 
by  Normtin  Podhoretz,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  of 
Wednesday,  April  30,  1980. 

Lessor  op  FAiLintK 

What  is  the  lesson  of  the  failed  American 
attempt  to  rescue  the  hostages  in  Iran?  To 
judge  from  much  of  the  published  com- 
ment, it  la  that  the  president  should  have 
subjected  himself  to  a  series  of  consulta- 
tions before  going  ahead. 

Thus  some  have  said  that  the  president 
would  have  been  wise  to  share  the  burden  of 
responsibility  with  Congreaa.  Othen  have 
strongly  suggested  that  wise  or  not  such 
consultations  were  required  by  the  War 
Powers  Act  and  that  the  president  probably 
exceeded  his  authority  and  may  have 
broken  the  law  in  acting  without  congres- 
sional cooperation. 
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Yet  another  line  of  argument  has  been 
that  the  president  should  have  consulted 
not  only  with  Congress  but  with  our  allies 
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ble,  they  have  been  dismissed  as  insignifi- 
cant. 
Military  power,  we  have  been  told  over 
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at  over  $1  billion  apiece,  and  the  pro-    the  term  "unborn  child"  more  mean-    fense  attorney  Roy  Lucas.  "Use  of  that 
posed  MX  missile  system  at  $30  to  $50    Ingfully  describes  prebom  human  life    word  is  medically  Improper  .  .  .  [andj  po- 
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Tet  another  line  of  argument  has  been 
that  the  president  should  have  consulted 
not  only  with  Congress  but  with  our  allies 
as  well.  After  all,  the  only  reason  they  final- 
ly agreed  to  economic  sanctions  against  Iran 
was  to  head  off  military  action  by  the 
United  States;  according  to  this  argument, 
therefore,  the  president  was  breaking  a 
promise  to  the  allies  by  ordering  the  com- 
mando raid  and  should  at  least  have  given 
them  an  opportunity  to  talk  him  out  of  it  in 
advance. 

The  odd  thing  is  that  all  these  criticisms 
have  invariably  been  accompanied  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  If  the  rescue  effort  had 
succeeded,  there  would  have  been  universal 
rejoicing  and  applause.  And  indeed,  can 
anyone  Imagine  Sen.  Frank  Church  com- 
plaining about  violations  of  the  War  Powers 
Act  or  Cyrus  Vance  resigning  in  response  to 
the  sight  of  the  American  hostages  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  in  the  company  of 
their  heroic  liberators?  If  that  is  so,  howev- 
er, it  means  the  real  Issue  is  not  a  failure  to 
consult  but  a  failure  to  plan  and  execute 
the  operation  properly. 

At  this  stage  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
exactly  «ent  wrong  with  the  operation  and 
why.  Yet  we  do  know  that  a  high  proportion 
of  the  helicopters  used— three  out  of  eight- 
broke  down  and  that  no  backup  was  availa- 
ble. Whatever  the  cause  of  the  breakdowns 
may  have  been— whether  faulty  mainte- 
nance procedures  or  the  scarcity  of  properly 
trained  mechanics  or  even  bad  luck— the 
fact  remains  thiit  the  operation  revealed  a 
surprisingly  low  level  of  technical  effi- 
ciency. 

As  for  the  lack  of  backup.  Gen.  Yitzhak 
Rabin  (who  as  prime  minister  of  Israel  in 
1976  had  a  hand  In  staging  the  spectacular 
rescue  of  the  hostages  held  in  Entebbe)  has 
expressed  astonishment  at  a  plan  that  did 
not  take  account  of  how  sensitive  helicop- 
ters are  "and  how  vuliierable  to  technical 
failure."  Perhaps,  as  Edward  Luttwak  has 
suggested,  the  reason  so  srr.all  a  number  of 
helicopters  was  sent  on  the  mission  Is  that 
the  president  was  being  overly  cautious.  But 
even  so.  the  technical  Judgment  Involved 
was  grossly  unreliable. 

In  other  words,  wHatever  else  may  have 
come  Into  play,  the  collapse  of  this  oper- 
ation must  be  ascribed  in  large  measure  to 
Inadequacies  in  the  very  area  that  Ameri- 
cans have  always  been  assumed  to  excel— 
the  mechanical  and  the  technological. 

The  lesson,  then,  of  the  aborted  rescue  at; 
tempt  in  Iran  is  that  the  military  capability 
in  this  country  has  deteriorated  to  a  greater 
degree  than  had  previously  seemed  evident 
even  to  some  of  us  who  have  been  worrying 
about  the  decline  of  American  i>ower  for  th( 
past  five  years  and  more. 

That  the  United  States  had  lost  Its  edge 
over  the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  was  already  clear  long  before  Iran: 
that  we  lacked  the  conventional  forces  to 
defend  the  oil  fields  of  the  Middle  East 
against  a  direct  Soviet  assault  seemed  prob- 
able; that  we  had  destroyed  the  CIA's  abili- 
ty to  counter  an  indirect  Soviet  assault  was 
equally  likely:  that  we  had  all  but  lost  the 
will  to  use  force  under  any  conceivable  cir- 
cumstances was  blatantly  obvious  from  our 
supine  response  to  the  act  of  war  committed 
against  us  by  Iran  nearly  six  months  ago 
(and  also  became  manifest  in  the  timid  han- 
dling of  the  rescue  operation  Itself). 

Now  to  this  dismal  and  ominous  catalog  of 
diminished  military  capabilities,  we  can  add 
t  decline  in  mechanical  and  technological 
competence. 

There  has  been  a  great  reluctance  In  our 
political  culture  to  face  up  to  these  facts.  At 
every  stage  they  have  been  denied,  and 
when  denial  has  become  rationally  impossi- 
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ble.  they  have  been  dismissed  as  Insignifi- 
cant. 

MOitary  power,  we  have  been  told  over 
and  over  again.  Is  ot>solete  In  an 
Interdependent  world.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  many  other  nations  too  (Vietnam  and 
Cuba,  to  name  only  two),  are  finding  uses 
enough  for  this  "oljsolete"  Instrument  of  in- 
ternational conflict,  while  we  for  our  part 
are  humiliated  in  spirit  and  menaced  by  a 
threat  to  the  most  vital  of  all  our  economic 
Interests. 

To  face  these  facts— to  absorb  them,  to 
think  about  their  implications— leads  inexo- 
rably to  the  conclusion  that  the  United 
States  is  doomed  unless  we  undertake  a 
massive  program  to  restore  our  military  ca- 
pabilities all  across  the  board.  Those  who 
oppo.se  such  an  effort  naturally  prefer  to 
dwell  on  other  things.  And  as  they  argue 
about  the  War  Powers  Act  and  deplore  the 
president's  refusal  to  seek  the  permission  of 
the  Germans  and  the  French  before  trying 
to  rescue  our  hostages,  the  time  we  still 
have  left  to  profit  from  the  true  lesson  of 
Iran— find  of  Afghanistan  before  it— slips  re- 
lentlessly by.« 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CUNARD 
FAMILY  OF  GLOUCESTER 
COUNTY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

Of  NFW  JEFSrY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
distinct  honor  and  privilege  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and 
constituents  a  remarkable  event  which 
will  take  place  in  the  heart  of  my  con- 
gressional district  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. May  1.  At  that  time,  the  15th  bi- 
ennial reunion  of  the  75  family  units 
comprising  the  Cunard  family  of 
Gloucester  County  will  gather  togeth- 
er at  the  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Almonesson. 

The  roots  of  the  Cunard  family  In- 
tertwine with  the  history  of  South 
Jersey  and  our  Nation.  The  majority 
of  its  members  can  trace  their  heritage 
to  Samuel  Cunard  who  emigrated  to 
South  Jersey  prior  to  the  Revolution- 
ary War.  Eventually,  the  family's  fore- 
bears settled  in  Gloucester  County 
where  they  helped  shepherd  the  coun- 
ty's growth  and  prosperity.  Counted 
among  their  ranks  are  Judges,  lawyers, 
prosecutors,  ministers  and— to  add  the 
5pice  of  variety— a  clown  troup  known 
throughout  the  Northeast.  This 
family  is  distinguished  by  the  host  of 
members  who  have  been  active  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  the  county.  They  per- 
petuate a  longstanding  tradition  of 
community  service. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Cunard  15th 
biennial  reunion,  I  particularly  offer 
my  congratulatlor\s  and  best  wishes  to 
the  family's  most  senior  member, 
Elmira  Cunard.  who  attained  the 
grand  age  of  101  years  on  her  last 
birthday.  To  all,  I  extend  warm  wishes 
for  a  prosperous,  healthy,  and  reward- 
ing f  uture.« 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cur- 
rent efforts  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  require  all 
branches  of  our  Government  to  tight- 
en their  belts  and  necessitate  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  a  number  of. 
useful  and  important  programs  affect- 
ing all  walks  of  American  life.  The 
cuts  currently  being  proposed  have 
been  made  in  the  face  of  increased  de- 
fense spending.  There  exist  within 
these  budget  cuts  a  number  of  pro- 
posed decreases  in  Federal  funding 
which  I,  as  an  elected  public  servant, 
cannot  accept.  One  of  these  cuts  af- 
fects the  famed  Helen  Keller  National 
Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and 
Adults. 

It  escapes  me  how  we  can  even  seri- 
ously consider  denying  the  desperately 
needed  Federal  funds  requested  by 
this  educational  Institution  for  the 
visually  and  aurally  handicapped.  The 
figure  that  now  stands  In  the  budget 
for  the  school  is  $2.5  million.  That  is 
the  same  amount  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  funded  them  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years.  This  past  funding  has  not 
taken  Into  account  the  increasing 
needs  of  the  center  for  qualified  staff, 
supplies,  or  even  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. The  amount  set  forth  in  the  cur- 
rent budget  proposal  is  $2.1  million 
lower  than  what  the  Center  requires 
for  fiscal  year  1981  if  it  Is  to  continue 
Its  fine  performance  in  helping  to 
bring  our  handicapped  citizens  into 
productive  and  happy  lives  in  Ameri- 
can society. 

The  center.  In  its  efforts  t;0  limit  its 
requests  for  Federal  assistance,  has 
not  raised  the  salaries  of  its  employees 
over  the  last  several  years.  Thus,  the 
standsu-d  of  living  of  these  dedicated 
health  care  specialists  has  steadily  de- 
clined in  the  face  of  our  growing  infla- 
tion rate.  The  center  has  reached  the 
limit  of  this  means  of  maintaining  low 
spending,  and  now  faces  the  pending 
breech  of  a  union  contract  for  lack  of 
payroll  funds.  They  are  requesting  a 
$370,000  emergency  supplemental  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  this  too  is  likely 
to  be  denied  in  the  spirit  of  fiscal  con- 
servatism that  has  swept  the  Hill,  I 
fail  to  see  how  we,  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  American  people,  can 
allow  the  financial  ruin  of  the  Na- 
tion's best  educational  institution  for 
the  deaf-blind  for  the  dubious  goal  of 
balancing  a  waste-burdened  Federal 
budget. 

The  funding  request  of  the  Helen 
Keller  Center  for  fiscal  year  1981 
totals  $4,689,426.  The  relative  insig- 
nificance of  this  figure  is  clearly  dem- 
onstrated by  comparing  it  to  the  astro- 
nomical expenditures  this  Nation  Is 
prepared  to  make  for  defense  in  fiscal 
year  1981:  XM-1  tanks  at  more  than 
$1  million  apiece,  Trident  submarines 
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at  over  $1  billion  apiece,  and  the  pro- 
posed MX  missile  system  at  $30  to  $50 
billion.  Will  our  consciences  allow  us 
to  deny  necessary  Federal  aid  to  a 
school  for  the  handicapped  in  order  to 
raise  defense  spending  and  still  bal- 
ance the  budget?  Mine  will  not.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  KIWANIS  CLUB 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  my  tribute  to  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Meriden,  Conn.  On  May  12,  1980, 
this  organization  wiU  mark  its  golden 
anniversary. 

For  the  last  half  century,  the  Meri- 
den Kiwanis  Club  has  provided  its 
services  faithfully  to  the  young  and 
old,  to  its  community  and  to  the 
Nation.  The  men  of  this  organization 
are  of  good  character  and  standing  in 
their  community,  and  are  dedicated  to 
voluntary  service  to  their  community 
under  the  motto  "We  Build." 

Through  their  continuing  efforts, 
the  members  of  the  Meriden  Kiwanis 
Club  do  build  a  better  place  to  live  for 
all  of  us.  They  work  with  retarded 
children,  and  grant  scholarships  and 
student  loans  to  young  adults  in  Meri- 
den to  build  a  strong  future  for  the 
community.  They  work  with  senior 
citizens  to  ease  the  problems  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  the  older  citizens  of 
Meriden. 

I  am  proud  to  recognize  the  efforts 
of  the  fine  gentlemen  of  the  Meriden 
Kiwanis  Club  on  this,  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  organization,  and  I  am 
gratified  to  have  such  a  fine  service  or- 
ganization located  in  Connecticut's 
Fifth  Congressional  District. 

Without  question  the  club's  continu- 
ing efforts  deserve  the  highest  praise. 
I  speak  not  only  for  myself,  but  also 
for  the  many  friends  of  the  club,  in 
congratulating  these  outstanding 
public  servants  and  wishing  them 
years  of  continued  success  in  their 
dedicated  endeavors.* 


DOES  LANGUAGE  SHAPE 

THOUGHT  OR  DOES  THOUGHT 
SHAPE  LANGUAGE? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
change  In  language  does  not  affect  re- 
ality but  it  does  affect  how  reality  is 
perceived-  A  recent  ruling  by  a  Fairfax 
judge  that  the  term  "unborn  child" 
could  be  used  Instead  of  a  "fetus"  is  a 
case  in  point. 

In  medical  terms,  a  fetus  is  an 
unborn  human  being  of  a  certain  ges- 
tational age,  but  in  layman's  language, 
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the  term  "unborn  child"  more  mean- 
ingfully describes  prebom  human  life 
in  the  womb  and  could  be  appUed  to 
that  life  at  any  time  during  the  period 
of  pregnancy. 

Last  week,  the  Washington  Post  re- 
ported that  in  the  case  of  a  northern 
Virginia  physician  charged  with  per- 
forming an  illegal  abortion  the  judge 
so  ruled,  in  spite  of  "vigorous  objec- 
tions from  the  doctor's  attorney." 

This  is  only  one  battle  in  the  war  of 
words  that  has  surrounded  the  abor- 
tion controversy  since  it  began  more 
than  a  decade  ago.  Other  verbal  shots 
have  been  fired  in  this  war  to  create 
an  illusion  of  respectability  for  a  prac- 
tice that  would  otherwise  be  totally 
unacceptable  in  the  public  mind.  Pre- 
bom life  used  to  be  called  potential 
life.  The  aborted  baby— a  dead  child- 
has  been  called  fetal  tissue  or  the 
product  of  pregnancy.  Abortion  itself 
has  been  WTapped  in  the  euphemistic 
label  "termination  of  pregnancy." 

"What's  in  a  name?"  Shakespeare 
asked.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet."  Such  was  his 
observation  about  reality  in  contrast 
to  the  language  used  to  describe  it.  His 
message  was  clear:  Reality  exists  as  it 
is.  Its  shapes,  textures,  conditions,  re- 
lationships, and  proportions  are  what 
they  are,  regardless  of  exaggerations 
or  understatements  or  of  misleading 
labels  that  may  be  assigned  to  any  of 
its  parts. 

But  in  Shakespeare's  time  people 
were  more  directly  involved  in  what 
was  happening  rather  than  in  listen- 
ing to  reports.  Today,  our  involvement 
is  considerably  less  direct.  Communi- 
cation has  become  the  order  of  the 
day  to  such  an  extent  that  we  rarely 
have  a  chance  to  actually  know  the  re- 
ality that  is  being  described  to  us.  We 
must  rely  more  and  more  on  what  we 
read  and  hear  rather  than  on  what  we 
experience.  The  language  that  is  used 
to  describe  something  has  become 
critical.  If  something  is  called  by  a 
nice  name,  people  tend  to  think  it  is 
nice.  If  it  is  called  by  a  new  name,  they 
tend  to  think  it  is  new.  How  something 
is  described  affects  how  the  reality  of 
it  is  perceived.  The  abortion  controver- 
sy should  be  examined  in  terms  of 
what  abortion  really  is  rather  than  in 
terms  of  the  illusions  its  advocates 
have  tried  to  create. 

The  text  of  the  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle follows: 

"Unborn  Child"  Phrase  Allowed  in 
Virginia  Trial 

(By  Joe  PIchirallo) 

A  Fairfax  judge  ruled  yesterday  that  the 
prosecution  in  the  case  of  a  Northern  Vir- 
ginia physician  charged  with  performing  an 
illegal  abortion  may  use  the  term  "unborn 
child"  despite  vigorous  objections  from  the 
doctor's  attorney. 

The  term  was  used  repeatedly  by  chief 
Fairfax  prosecutor  Robert  F.  Horan  Jr..  at  a 
pretrall  hearing  In  Fairfax  Circuit  Court 
yesterday  for  Dr.  Chris  Simopolous,  whose 
trial  on  a  charge  of  performing  the  abortion 
on  a  17-year-old  girl  is  scheduled  to  begin 
today. 

Horan  "has  no  right  ...  try  to  covert  an 
unviable  fetus  Into  an  infant,"  argued  de- 
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fense  attorney  Roy  Lucas.  "Use  of  that 
word  is  medically  improper  .  .  .  [and)  po- 
tentially inflammatory  to  Jurors."  he  said. 

Simopolous.  42,  who  has  offices  in  Wood- 
bridge  and  Falls  Church.  Is  charged  with 
violating  Virginia  law  that  requires  perform- 
ing second-trimester  abortions— those  done 
after  the  13th  week  of  pregnancy— in  a  hos- 
pital. He  Is  accused  of  performing  an  alx>r- 
tion  on  the  17-year-old  at  his  Palls  Church 
American  Woman's  Clinic  last  November. 
The  girl  was  five  months  pregnant  at  the 
time,  according  to  the  prosecution,  and  her 
dead  fetus  was  later  found  in  a  wastebasket 
at  a  Springfield  motel,  where  she  went  after 
the  doctor  injected  her  with  a  salt  solution. 

Horan,  noting  that  the  Virginia  abortion 
statutes  use  "unborn  child,"  argued  that  the 
law  gives  him  a  right  to  use  the  term  rather 
than  the  word  fetus. 

"It  is  a  chUd,"  Horan  said.  "It's  not  a  gi- 
raffe. It's  not  a  monkey,  nor  Is  It  a  goat." 

Simopolous,  he  said.  Intended  "to  kill  that 
unborn  child." 

Circuit  Judge  P.  Bruce  Bach  said  he  will 
permit  Horan  to  continue  to  refer  to  the 
fetus  as  an  "unborn  child."  "I  certainly 
wouldn't  require  the  prosecutor  to  refrain 
from  using  terms  that  the  statute  uses," 
Bach  said. 

At  yesterday's  hearing.  Simopolous'  attor- 
neys challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Virginia  abortion  laws,  saying  they  place  an 
unnecessary  hardship  on  minors  and  re- 
strict their  ability  to  get  legal  abortions. 
The  judge  said  he  will  rule  on  that  chal- 
lenge today. 

If  convicted.  Simopolous  could  be  sen- 
tenced to  as  long  as  10  years  in  prison* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  AUGUST  D. 
PISTILU 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVpS 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  recognizing  the  achievements 
of  Mr.  August  D.  Pistilli.  founder  and 
president  of  the  American  Dredging 
Co.  of  Camden.  Mr.  Pistilli  will  receive 
the  "Distinguished  Engineer  Award" 
this  Friday  from  the  South  Jersey 
Chapter  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

Each  year  the  society  selects  one 
from  its  ranks  who  has  rendered  sig- 
nificant service  to  his  community  and 
demonstrated  excellence  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Mr.  Pistilli  has 
served  as  past  president  of  both  the 
World  Dredging  Association  and  the 
South  Jersey  section  of  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Among  his 
other  noteworthy  accomplishments, 
he  has  been  director  of  the  Society  of 
American  Military  Elngineers;  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, and  has  acted  as  a  special  con- 
sultant to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
P\irther,  he  has  been  a  special  consul- 
tant on  port  and  canal  facilities  to  the 
Governments  of  Japan,  Sweden,  Co- 
lumbia, Canada,  Honduras,  South 
Africa,  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  Pistilli  has  amply  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  the  city  of 
Camden.  While  other  businesses  have 
left  the  city,  Mr.  Pistilli  relocated  his 
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corporate   offices   In   Camden.   In  so 
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most  certainly  deserves.  My  wife,  Lee, 
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President  Park  and  sentenced  to  seven  years 
In  prison. 
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French.  His  letter  of  endorsement  fol- 
lows: 
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achieved  through  efficiency  result  In  lower 
prices  to  consumers.  An  efficient  dlstribu- 
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corporate  offices  in  Camden.  In  so 
doing,  he  has  contributed  to  the  re- 
birth of  the  city  of  Camden. 

On  this  occasion,  my  congratulations 
and  thanks  are  extended  to  Mr.  Pistilli 
for  his  service  to  his  community  and 
his  country.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ISABEL 
PATTERSON 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  wise  person  once  wrote, 
"The  only  thing  wealth  does  for  some 
people  is  make  them  worry  about 
losing  it."  I  am  proud  to  recognize 
today  one  person.  Isabel  Patterson  of 
Long  Beach.  Calif.,  as  one  individual 
who  has  been  more  concerned  with  op- 
posite thoughts— finding  ways  to  give 
her  wealth  away.  She  has  always  been 
one  to  give  in  other  ways,  too,  as  she 
has  consistently  given  her  time  and 
talents  to  civic  affairs. 

In  appreciation  for  all  this  woman 
has  done,  her  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers will  hold  a  "Tribute  to  Isabel  Pat- 
terson Dinner"  on  May  8.  I  take  time 
today  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  of  the  remarkable  things  this 
woman  has  done.  They  vividly  show 
why  she  is  so  desprving  of  the  dinner 
to  be  held  in  her  honor. 

It  was  in  1942  that  Isabel  Patterson 
came  to  Long  Beach  from  Tex.os  with 
only  $200  and  few  prospects  for  a  Job. 
She  succeeded  in  finding  work,  saved 
her  money  and  made  her  initial  invest- 
ment in  buying  property. 

After  a  temporary  move  out  of  Long 
Beach,  she  returned  to  the  city,  en- 
rolled in  college,  and  earned  her  teach- 
ing credentials.  While  education  was 
her  career,  real  estate  increasingly 
drew  her  attention. 

In  1955  she  started  selling  real 
estate  and  became  remarkably  success- 
ful. In  the  first  year  she  tripled  her 
Income.  In  1957  she  opened  her  own 
real  estate  office  and  then  came  a  long 
chain  of  increasingly  prosperous  years. 
The  rewards  came  only  after  much 
hard  work,  taking  on  each  Job  fully.  At 
times,  she  personally  took  up  hammer, 
nails,  and  the  paint  needed  to  get  the 
job  done. 

Just  as  impressive  as  her  achieve- 
ments in  the  business  world  are  her 
gifts  to  her  community.  She  donated 
money  to  establish  the  Isabel  Patter- 
son Child  Development  Center  at  Cali- 
fornia State  University,  Long  Beach. 
Her  donations  have  established  a  trust 
to  the  university  valued  at  more  than 
$1  million.  An  endowment  she  created 
of  $30,000  is  helping  athletics  at  the 
Long  Beach  University  and  $7,000 
from  her  brother's  estate  has  created 
a  loan  fund  for  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  woman's  life  has 
embodied  the  best  qualities  of  humil- 
ity and  generosity.  The  honors  she 
will  receive  on  May  8  are  ones  she 
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most  certainly  deserves.  My  wife.  Lee, 
Joins  me  In  offering  congratulations 
and  our  appreciation  to  Isabel  Patter- 
son for  the  wonderful  work  she  has 
done.  We  hope  all  her  future  years  are 
happy  and  rewarding.* 
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NEED  FOR  QUICK  RETURN  TO 
DEMOCRACY  IN  SOUTH  KOREA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  tremendous  interest  in  the  Con- 
gress regarding  the  changes  occurring 
in  South  Korea,  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  Weekly  con- 
cerning the  appointment  of  Lt.  Gen. 
Chun  Doo-Hwan  as  the  head  of  the 
South  Korean  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

The  article's  title:  "G>'n"rars  New 
Job  Is  Raising  Concern  About  Outlook 
for  Korean  Democracy"  aptly  summa- 
rizes the  reaction  of  many  Korea- 
watchers  to  this  appointment  which 
makes  General  Chun  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  Korea.  Many  of  us  have 
looked  hopefully  for  a  rapid  return  to 
a  civilian  government  in  that  country 
which  has  a  long  and  special  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

The  article  follows: 

Generals   New   Job   Is   Raising   Concern 

About  Outlook  for  Korean  Democracy 

(By  Norman  Thorpe) 

Seoul.— Lt.  Gen.  Chun  Doo-Hwans  ap- 
pointment as  head  of  the  Korean  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Is  compounding  doubts 
about  whether  South  Korea  will  move 
toward  democracy. 

Gen.  Chun,  commander  of  the  tough  De- 
fense Security  Command.  wa.s  named  to  the 
additional  post  of  acting  director  of  the 
KCIA  by  President  Choi  Kyu-Hah. 

The  step  makes  it  clear  that  Gen.  Chun  Is 
the  most  powerful  man  in  South  Korea.  He 
now  holds  the  two  most  powerful  positions 
in  the  country,  and  no  one  has  the  power 
ba.se  to  challenge  him. 

The  48-year-old  Gen.  Chun's  new  KCIA 
post  gives  him  direct  control  over  civilian 
political  affairs  as  well  as  military  security, 
which  he  already  handled.  It  provides  him 
with  the  authority  to  play  an  overt  role  in 
civilian  politics.  Previously,  he  could  do  this 
only  behind  the  scenes. 

Two  less  prominent  generals  have  served 
successively  as  acting  directors  of  the  KCIA 
since  October,  when  KCIA  Director  Kim 
Jae-Kyu  was  removed  under  charges  of  as- 
sassinating President  Park  Chung  Hee. 

The  word  "acting"  In  Gen.  Chun's  new 
title  is  necessary  because  the  law  prohibits 
the  KCIA  director  from  holding  another 
government  Job.  an  official  spokesman  said. 

Though  South  Korea  is  rewriting  its  con- 
stitution and  planning  elections  to  foster 
more  democratic  government,  there  has 
l)een  concern  that  the  military  might  inter- 
fere In  this  process. 

On  Dec.  12.  Gen.  Chun  and  other  officers 
seized  control  of  the  military  from  their  su- 
periors. They  arrested  Gen.  Chung  Seung- 
Hwa,  army  chief  of  staff  and  martial  law 
commander.  Later,  Gen.  Chung  was  charged 
with    complicity    in    the    assassination    of 


President  Park  and  sentenced  to  seven  years 
In  prison. 

After  the  Dec.  12  Incident,  the  senior  U.S. 
general  in  Korea,  John  Wickham  Jr..  .said 
Gen.  Chun's  seizure  of  power  was  "without 
constitutional  authority  and  .  .  .  raised  seri- 
ous concern  about  stability  within  the  mili- 
tary and  responsiveness  of  the  military  to 
civilian  authority.  It  also  aroused  apprehen- 
sion among  the  general  public  in  Korea." 

Since  then.  Gen.  Chun  has  kept  a  low  pro- 
file. Military  censors  have  usually  kept  his 
name  and  picture  out  of  newspapers,  and 
when  he  was  awarded  a  third  star  last 
month,  his  promotion  was  kept  secret,  al- 
though another  general's  was  publicized. 

NoriPlheless,  there  has  been  continued  un- 
ctTtainty  as  to  whether  the  military  will 
allow  political  development  to  proceed  with- 
out Intprruption.  Officers  in  Gen.  Chun's 
clique  have  repeatedly  emphasized  that 
they  won't  tolerate  any  political  Instability. 
Since  the  transition  to  a  new  government 
isn't  expected  to  be  smooth,  some  observers 
fear  the  military  might  simply  be  wailing 
for  a  pretext  to  step  In. 

Gen.  Chun's  appointment  to  the  KCIA 
post  is  being  widely  publicized  in  Seoul,  sug- 
gesting that  his  prominence  won't  be  down- 
played smy  longer. 

His  assumption  of  civilian  authority  could 
be  a  step  toward  preparing  to  revoke  mar- 
tial law,  which  has  been  In  effect  since  Oc- 
tober. It  also  could  mean  more  importance 
for  others  close  to  him,  particularly  his  re- 
gional faction. 

Gen.  Chun's  appointment  as  acting  KCIA 
director  wasn't  a  complete  surprise.  There 
have  been  rumors  since  late  December  that 
he  might  become  head  of  the  KCIA,  but  a 
Defense  Ministry  spokesman  denied  these 
in  a  meelmg  with  foreign  reporters  in 
January  .• 


RETAIL  MERCHANTS  SUPPORT 
CAPITAL  COST  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  ranks  of  those  in  the 
battle  for  Increased  American  capital 
formation  and  productivity  continue 
to  grow.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  an- 
nounce to  my  colleagues  that  the  Na- 
tional Retail  Merchants  Association 
has  added  their  name  to  the  long  list 
of  endorsements  of  H.R.  4646.  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  Their  sup- 
port Is  another  important  push  for- 
ward for  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  appreciate  their  endorsement  of 
our  bill. 

The  NRMA  recognizes  that  if  we  are 
to  regain  a  vigorous  economy,  then  an 
Improved  climate  for  capital  formation 
and  Increased  productivity  must  exist. 
H.R.  4646  will  foster  Just  such  a  cli- 
mate. It  will  create  Jobs  and  lift  our 
sagging  economy— goals  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  hope  we  can  achieve.  My 
colleagues  now  have  the  opportunity, 
through  swift  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, to  help  achieve  these  goals.  I 
commend  to  them  the  words  of  the 
senior  vice  president  for  governmental 
affairs  of  the  NRMA.  Mr.  Verrick  O. 
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French.  His  letter  of  endorsement  fol- 
lows: 

Natiokal  RR&n. 

MXRCHAITS  ASSOCLATIOIf . 

Wfuhington.  B.C. 
Hon.  James  R.  Johb, 
V.S.  Horut  of  RtpreaentcUivea^ 
Wathiimton,  D.C 

DsAX  CoifGKKSSHAii  JoRs:  I  UB  wrltiuc  to 
express  the  strong  support  of  the  Natloi^ 
Retail  Merchants  Association  for  TLR.  4640, 
the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  ('■CCRA"). 

The  CCRA  properly  recognizes  the  rela- 
tionship between  rapid  recovery  of  capital 
Investment  and  American  productivity— a 
relationship  long  appreciated  by  our  world 
comt>etltors.  That  recognition  to  particular- 
ly appropriate  In  light  of  the  significant 
recent  decllse  in  American  producthrlty 
gains  and  In  nonresidential  business  Invest- 
ment. 

Of  major  Importance,  from  our  viewpoint. 
Is  the  inclusion  of  structures  and  buildings 
in  the  bill.  Retailers  do  not  invest  as  heavily 
In  capital  goods — especially  machinery  and 
equipments— as  do  manufacturers.  In^ead  a 
significant  portion  of  otir  capital  is  invested 
In  buildings.  Enactment  of  the  CCRA  would 
be  especially  appropriate  and  timely  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  95th  Concress  declined 
to  extend  the  Investment  tax  credit  to  the 
construction  of  new  retail  buildings.  In  this 
connection.  NRMA  also  strongly  supports 
H.R.  4041  and  4042.  which  would  extend  the 
investment  tax  credit  to  tangible  property 
used  as  an  Integral  part  of  retail  structures, 
and  to  the  construction  of  new  retail  build- 
ings. 

Because  retailing  is  labor  intensive,  tax  in- 
centives provided  to  it  will  be  magnifled  by 
a  very  substantial  factor  as  they  are  trans- 
formed into  joljs.  According  to  a  recent 
study  by  the  Northwestern  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Management,  $100  million  of 
capital  Investment  In  the  distribution  sector 
will  produce  approximately  3.800  Jobs- 
more  than  three  times  the  number  of  Jobs 
the  same  investment  In  the  manufacturing 
sector  will  vieW  ThU  difference  results 
from  the  fact  that  retailers  require  substan- 
tially more  support  in  the  way  of  clerks, 
stockkeepers,  drivers,  packers,  buyers,  and 
other  personnel  than  do  manufacturers  for 
the  same  capital  investment. 

Equally  significant,  increased  employment 
in  retailing  would  benefit  prospective  work- 
ers most  in  need  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties. At  present,  retailing  provides  many  of 
the  Jobs  held  by  those  most  likely  to  be  un- 
employed—the unskilled,  the  young  and 
part-timers.  Every  Job  created  in  retailing 
through  greater  capital  Investment  there- 
fore helps  dlsproportionally  to  reduce 
structural'  unemployment. 

Retailing  creates  Jobs  with  great  efficien- 
cy. A  recent  study  by  the  Bureau  of  Ekx>- 
nomlc  Analysis  concluded  that  in  1975  re- 
tailing and  wholesaling  required  about 
$10,000  (in  constant  1958  dollars)  to  create  a 
single  Job.  whereas  manufacturing  required 
nearly  $20,000  per  Job.  Stimulating  retail  in- 
vestment therefore  will  have  a  particularly 
salutary  effect  on  employment.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  new  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  retailing:  Specifically,  retailing 
employs  one  of  every  six  workers  in  the 
economy  as  a  whole,  but  was  responsible  for 
nearly  one  of  every  four  new  Jobs  created 
between  1970  and  1976. 

Pinally,  increased  capital  investment  in 
more  efficient  retail  structures,  which 
lowers  the  distribution  cost  of  a  product, 
will  stimulate  demand  and  economic  growth 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  will  Increased 
capital  investment  in  more  efficient  machin- 
ery in  the  manufacturing  sector.  Because  re- 
tailing is  highly  competitive,  lower  costs 
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acliieved  through  efficiency  result  in  lower 
prices  to  consumers.  An  efficient  distribu- 
tion system  creates  a  market  and  exerts  a 
strong  "pull-through "  effect  on  manufac- 
turing. Without  efficient  distribution,  there 
could  be  no  mass  production  or  mass  con- 
sumption. Conversely,  an  inefficient  distri- 
bution system  has  a  dampening  effect,  by 
increasing  costs  and  impeding  product  flows 
that  may  more  than  offset  Incentives  grant- 
ed to  the  manufacturing  sector.  The  full 
l)enefits  of  capital  Investment  will  not  be  re- 
alized if  the  goods  manufactured  as  a  result 
of  increased  industrial  Investment  cannot  be 
delivered  and  marketed  to  consumers  In  the 
most  efficient  possible  manner.  Accordingly, 
any  tax  incentives  designed  to  Improve  the 
economic  climate  of  American  business 
must  take  Into  account  the  special  needs  of 
retailing.  The  proposed  Capital  Cost  Recov- 
ery Act  does  so. 

NRMA  also  supports  the  secondary  aim  of 
the  CCRA— to  simplify  the  application  of 
depreciation  and  the  Investment  credit 
under  the  tax  code.  Eliminating  the  salvage 
value  concept,  the  placed-in-servlce  require- 
ment and  the  half-year  convention,  as  well 
as  divorcing  the  capital  cost  recovery  from 
the  concept  of  useful  life,  are  highly  desir- 
able. These  changes  in  current  law  will 
make  the  capital  recovery  system  available 
to  many  NRMA  members  who,  as  small 
businessmen,  have  been  prevented  by  un- 
necessarily complicated  procedures  and  ex- 
tensive recordkeeping  requirements  from 
making  full  use  of  the  existing  capital  recov- 
ery provisions  of  the  Code. 

By  way  of  background.  NRMA  is  a  nation- 
al, nonprofit  trade  association  whose  3.500 
members  operate  more  than  35.000  chain, 
department  and  specialty  stores  across  the 
country.  Our  members  have  annual  sales  in 
excess  of  $100  billion,  and  employ  approxi- 
mately 2.5  million  workers.  Two-tliirds  of 
NRMA's  members  are  small  businesses  with 
annual  sales  under  $1  million. 

Capital  formation  is  essential  to  U.S. 
growth,  prosperity  and  productivity.  NRMA 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  any  way  possible  to 
expedite  enactment  of  this  exemplary  legis- 
lation. 

Sincerely. 

VnuticK  O.  French. 
Senior  Vice  President, 
Governmental  Affairs.9 


MICHAEL  AND  MARGARET 

Mclaughlin— 50TH     wedding 

ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARH  RUSSO 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  did 
Michael  McLaughlin  know  when  he 
first  met  the  lovely  Margaret  Brady  in 
Swinford,  County  Mayo  in  Ireland, 
that  their  paths  were  destined  to  cross 
again  nearly  7  years  later  and  half  a 
continent  away  in  the  United  States. 

Michael  emigrated  to  Chicago,  111., 
in  1927  and  Margaret  srrived  in  1928. 
They  met  by  chance  at  a  dance  in  the 
Chicago  area,  and  resumed  what 
would  prove  to  be  a  long  and  fruitful 
relationship.  After  a  2-ye&T  courtship, 
they  were  married  on  April  30,  1930.  in 
St.  Philip  of  Neri  Church  in  Chicago 
by  Father  W.  J.  Kinsella. 

Michael  and  Margaret  now  have  a 
large  and  happy  family,  with  five  chil- 
dren: Margaret,  married  to  Stanley  PI- 
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lipczak;  the  late  Robert  William 
McLaughlin  married  to  Patricia; 
James  McLaughlin,  married  to  Kath- 
leen; and  John  McLaughlin  married  to 
Pamela.  They  also  have  17  grandchil- 
dren: David.  Beth.  Linda,  Barbara, 
William,  Michael,  Janet.  Laura,  Mi- 
chele.  Debra,  Lisa,  Amy,  Jamie,  Col- 
leen, Kristin,  Marc,  and  Jon. 

I  am  stire  that  Michael  and  Marga- 
ret have  given  as  much  love  and  affec- 
tion to  their  friends  and  neighbors  as 
they  have  to  their  children  and  grand- 
children, and  I  Join  a  large  number  of 
well-wishers  as  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Margaret  and  Michael 
on  the  occasion  of  their  50th  wedding 
anniversary  on  April  30,  1980.« 


A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF 

FALLOUT  FROM  THREE  MILE 

ISLAND 


HON  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLMOIS 
tlf  THE  HOUSX  or  BXFBXSDTTATrvXS 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  trouble  at 
the  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear  power- 
plant  was  one  of  the  most  widely  re- 
ported events  of  our  time.  What  is  not 
known,  however.  Ls  that  the  media 
scare  stories  proved  to  be  fables.  That 
is  what  the  New  York  Times— not 
known  as  an  uncritical  friend  of  nucle- 
ar power — calls  these  scare  stories. 
Concerning  the  "rumors  of  frighten- 
ing physical  damage"  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  the  Times  editorially  stated: 

None  of  these  allegations  have  held  up 
under  careful  .scrutiny  by  disinterested 
authorities. 

But  the  public  is  not  aware  of  the 
careful  investigations  made  by  au- 
thorities. The  result  Is  that  there  is 
now  a  bureaucratic  de  facto  moratori- 
um on  nuclear  powerplant  operating 
licenses.  Shirley  Hobbs  Scheibla  of 
Barron's  has  recently  written  of  this 
aspect  of  the  nuclear  story.  This  fall- 
oilt  of  misinformation  is  threatening 
our  energy  policies. 

At  this  point  I  Include  in  the 
Record.  "Nuclear  Fabulists."  from  the 
New  York  Times.  April  18.  1980.  and 
"Three  Mile  Island  Fallout."  by  Shir- 
ley Hobbs  Scheibla  of  Barron's.  March 
10.  1980: 

Ndclkar  Fabuusts 

Those  scare  stories  about  radiation 
damage  from  the  accident  at  Three  Mile 
Island  look  Increasingly  farfetched.  Federal 
officials  have  said  all  along  that  little  radi- 
ation escaped,  posing  virtually  no  threat  to 
public  health.  Their  Judgment  has  been  sup- 
ported by  all  major  investigations  of  the  ac- 
cident. But  rumors  of  frightening  physical 
damage  to  human  and  animal  infants  per- 
sist. 

None  of  these  allegations  have  held  up 
under  careful  scrutiny  by  disinterested  au- 
thorities. The  only  real  health  damage  de- 
tected so  far  has  been  psychologlcaL  For  ex- 
ample, a  report  made  pubhc  yesterday  says 
that  many  of  the  community's  residents  re- 
mained distressed  for  months  and  resorted 
to  sedatives  and  alcohol  for  relief.  Their 
anxiety  could  only  have  been  heightened  by 
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Oat  "exweHaT  and  critics  wbo  b«ve  issued 
■)aniA«  statflMBfei  ■taout  radiation  haz- 
krdi  iMsed  on  aaat  er  diatorted 
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tion.  nine  reactors  on  the  brink  of  construc- 
tion are  affected  by  the  moratorium. 
The  dampening  effect  on  future  U.S.  de- 
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The  Senate,  which  expects  to  come  up 
with  its  own  meastire.  has  launched  a  year- 
long study,  with  the  first  ptiase  expected  to 
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more  than  the  Babcock  A  Wilcox  simulator 
on  wtiich  Met  Ed  operators  practice  •  •  •. 
Those  tliat  might  have  told  the  operators 
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NRC  was  Just  about  ready  to  act  on  Se- 
quoyah I  earlier  last  month  when  the  Fed- 
eral     Emergency      Management      Asencv 
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demands  fall  in  the  winter.  But  with  the 
coming  of  winter,  this  course  no  longvr  was 
available  and  Veom  KatI  i.n  lu*  <La  nwn  on. 
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erU~  uri  arttks  wbo  teve  issued 
ktoout  ndlBtlon  haz- 
1  or  dMorted  4aU. 

!  ctawe  baa  been  that 
tbe  u^iiilinl  leactor  baa  at- 
rcady  caimd  m-tntTraT  in  tatait  novtallty 
ttajrold   defects   ta   ncwbosa    bablea. 
fcan  were  eff cctlv«iy  laid  to  rest  by 

ported  In  Tbe  Tlmea  fegr  Jane  Brody.  The 
ca^xrn  about  taifaot  aurtality  was  based 
lartely  an  raw  statlatkii  sltowtnc  an  Uxrease 
tn  tbe  namber  of  Infant  deatba  within  a  tei>- 
mfie  radlua  of  tbe  reactor  after  tbe  accident. 
Bat  lliii  nuBibcra  In  thfinaelvea  arc  me&n- 
tawleas: '  there  was  also  an  increaae  In  the 
total  number  of  birtlw.  The  rate  of  Infant 
deatba  renainred  nonnaL 

Similarly,  the  tjsncem  over  thyroid  dis- 
eme  was  bmed  on  onevatuated  statistics 
afaowli«.  bi  three  coontlcs.  a  poasibly  abnor- 
tnmi  noB^ber  of  cblkbvn  bora  with  thyroid 
defects.  Bnt  on  InTestlgation.  most  of  these 
casca  were  attrfbutcd  to  hereditary  defects 
or  other  drcumstances  predatlnc  the  nucle- 
ar accident.  Four  counties  equally  dose  to 
tbe  reactor,  or  doeer.  had  no  such  cases  at 
aU. 

.Reports  of  bizarre  deformtties  amon« 
tairn  !■»*■"«'«  and  wOdllfe  have  alao  been 
dradatlDC.  Worried  farmers  and  at  least 
one  Tetertnarian  have  deaeribed  animals 
born  with  lees  or  eyes  nii»inf,  ttillblrths. 
spontaneous  abortions,  defective  bone  struc- 
tures and  strange  sadden  deaths.  Many 
blame  the  reactor.  But  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Acriculture  Investigated  100 
farms  within  five  miles  of  the  reactor  Ust 
May  and  found  only  five  with  any  unusual 
problems  among  the  Uvestock.  These  were 
attributed  to  viral  infections  or  to  feed  and 
poor  mtrftioa:  there  was  no  evidence  of  ra- 
diation damage. 

Several  long-terra  studies  are  still  under 
way.  But  for  now  tbe  public  can  draw  con- 
siderable reassurance  from  these  negative 
pm<ing«  It  is  not  only  apologists  for  the  nu- 
clear industry  wIk>  say  that  radiation 
damage  has  been  negligible:  so  do  health  of- 
ficials whose  main  concern  k  the  public's 
safety,  and  agriculture  officials  whose  mis- 
sion is  protecting  farmers  and  livestock. 

What  Is  not  at  an  reassuring  is  the  behav- 
ior of  "experts"  who  have  inflamed  public 
fears  by  dealing  recidessly  with  statistics. 
Dr.  Gordon  MacLeod,  who  was  Pennsylva- 
nia's Secretary  of  Health  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  but  was  later  forced  to  resign  by 
the  Governor,  irresponsibly  publicized  some 
of  the  raw  data  suggesting  the  existence  of 
health  problems.  And  Dr.  Ernest  Stemglass. 
a  perennial  campaigner  against  nuclear 
power.  is  accused  by  neutral  health  au- 
thorities of  mishandling  data  to  demon- 
strate health  danuge.  Even  to  nuclear 
fables  there  are  people  who  cry  wolf. 

Tmus  Mai  Isuuro  Fallout 
(By  Shirley  Hobbs  SchelbU) 
Washihctoh.— Pour  nuclear  power  plants 
ready  to  go  on  stream  but  Idled  by  the  de 
facto  moratorium  on  operating  licenses  are 
costing  consimiers  an  extra  910-$13  million 
a  month  p«-  plant  for  replacement  fuel. 
Stocltholders  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  up  to 
$5  million  a  month  for  each  plant  in  capital 
costs,  with  no  return.  The  meter,  so  to 
speak,  has  t>een  running  for  several  months, 
or  ever  since  the  tilghly  publicized  accident 
at  Three  Bdile  Island. 

In  June  three  more  plants  will  be  ready  to 
go  on  line.  By  that  time,  atisent  a  moratori- 
um, the  seven  plants  (which  altogether  rep- 
resent an  investment  of  nearly  $S  bOllon) 
would  be  able  to  supply  capacity  of  7.300 
megawatts.  That  would  be  a  substantial  In- 
crease over  the  52J00  MW  now  provided  by 
the  nation's  72  licensed  reactors.  In  addl- 
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tlon.  nine  reactors  on  the  brink  of  construc- 
tion are  affected  by  tbe  moratorium. 

The  dampening  effect  on  future  D.S.  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  power  is  likely  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  the  UJB.  to  com- 
pete economically  with  at  least  six  other  na- 
tions. The  six  recently  met  to  weigh  the  Im- 
pUcatloos  of  Three  Mile  Island.  They  never- 
theless decided  to  go  full  speed  ahead  with 
nuclear  plants  as  a  cheap  source  of  energy. 

LICSrsX  FOR  TVA  nMTT 

Although  Congress  has  voted  down  a  mor- 
atorium, and  President  Carter  has  urged  its 
end.  the  stalemate  continues.  The  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Conanission  (NRC)  last  month 
Issued  a  low-level  (5%)  fuel-loading  Ucense 
for  the  Sequoyah  plant  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority.  It  now  la  preparing  to 
Issue  similar  licenses  for  the  rest  of  the  four 
aiorementiooed  planU,  with  tbe  next  one 
expected  to  go  to  Potomaa  Electric  Power 
Co-'s  North  Anna  2  plant  In  about  two 
weeks.  According  to  NRC  Commissioner 
Joseph  M.  Hendrie.  full  operating  licenses 
for  the  seven  plants  won't  come  until  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  (They're  llltely  to 
be  issued  one  after  the  other,  each  would 
follow  about  six  months  after  the  low-level 
loading  Ucense.  assuming  no  tiltchea 
develop.) 

Since  no  one  waa  killed  or  injured  at 
Three  Mile  Island,  and  there  waa  no  envi- 
ronmental damage,  what's  the  Justification 
for  the  moratortum?  The  answer  Is  that 
both  the  government  and  Industry  found 
that  they  had  concentrated  so  much  on  pre- 
venting l>ig  accidents  that  they  were  not 
prepared  for  a  series  of  small  mishapa. 

The  nuclear  Utilities  have  responded  by 
funding  an  Institute  for  Nuclear  Power  Op- 
erations to  launch  a  systematic  evaluation 
of  their  operations.  It  la  to  Industry's  advan- 
tage, of  course,  to  put  Its  house  In  order;  an- 
other Three  MUe  Island  might  well  spell  the 
doom  of  nuclear  power.  (A  power  failure  at 
Ptorida  Light  &  Power  Co.'s  plant  at  Crystal 
River.  Fla..  on  Peb.  26  caused  an  emergency 
shutdown.  No  damage  to  the  reactor  or  the 
atmosphere  resulted,  however,  and  NRC  of- 
ficials attributed  this  to  Improved  training 
of  operators  since  Three  Mile  Island.)  The 
utilities  also  are  working  on  a  mutual  Insur- 
ance plan  to  pay  for  replacement  power 
ikfter  an  accident. 

A  M  OVTRG  THAU* 

Why  is  NRC  taking  so  long  to  set  regula- 
tory Betters  right?  On  Capitol  HUl  and  else- 
where, it  is  said  that  the  five  NRC  commis- 
sioners bold  such  widely  disparate  views 
that  they're  Incapable  of  reaching  expedi- 
tious decisions.  Some  decisions  they  have 
reached  are  troublesome.  For  example,  the 
Industry  complains  that  equipment  doesnt 
exist  to  meet  some  of  NR(7b  new  emergency 
rules.  Moreover,  the  latter  change  so  often 
that  P.  Lee  Starkey  of  Virginia  Electric 
Power  Co.  (Vepco)  says  complying  with 
them  is  like  trying  to  paint  a  moving  train. 

Now  the  new  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  Is  worsening  the 
delays.  For  Instance,  it  insists  that  state 
emergency  plans  he  reworked  although  al- 
ready approved  by  NRC.  (Federal  approval 
of  such  plans  Is  a  prerequisite  for  licensing.) 

Chairman  Morris  K.  UdaD  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  has  Introduced  a  com- 
prehensive bill  to  revise  drastically  federal 
policy  on  virtually  every  aspect  o<  nuclear 
power.  Among  other  things,  it  specifies  that 
NRC  sliall  issue  no  new  constructioo  permit 
without  the  fulfillment  of  certabi  condi- 
tions, or  three  years,  whichever  oomci  first. 
Hearings  are  slated  to  begin  in  mld-BCarch. 
To  date,  the  reaction  from  both  industry 
and  Congress  la  mixed.  Since  the  bill  Is  so 
controversial,  it  Is  virtually  certain  to  under- 
go changea. 
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The  Senate,  which  expects  to  come  up 
with  its  own  measiire.  has  launched  a  year- 
long study.  wHh  the  first  phase  expected  to 
surface  this  month.  Meanwhile,  President 
Carter  any  day  now  is  likely  to  make  his 
own  legislative  recommendations,  including 
strengthening  the  role  of  the  NRC  chair- 
man. 

Where  utility  companies  have  gone 
beyond  the  point  of  no  return  with  their 
plants,  they  continue  to  struggle  with  the 
regulators.  That's  especially  true  for  utili- 
ties which  have  completed  plants  that  are 
now  standing  idle.  However,  according  to  X. 
Hugh  Devlin  of  Morgan  Stanley  dt  Co..  the 
confidence  of  nuclear  Investors  Is  extremely 
fragile.  Last  November  he  warned  Congress 
that  an  extended  moratorium  win  make  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  finance  com- 
pletion of  units. 

One  reason  why  the  moratorium  Is  taidng 
so  long  is  that  NRC  lias  concentrated  first 
on  looking  at  plants  already  in  operation.  It 
Is  especially  concerned  about  those  in  dense- 
ly populated  areas,  notably  Indian  Point, 
about  40  miles  from  New  York  City,  and  the 
Zlon  plant  in  the  Chicago  area.  Indian  Potat 
is  owned  by  Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  Zlon 
by  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

NRC  now  is  weighing  whether  to  require 
particularly  stringent  safety  rules  for  them 
or  to  shut  them  down.  Acting  NRC  Chair- 
man Victor  Glllnsky  told  Barron 't  "While 
we  realize  the  tremendous  investment  in- 
volved, and  wouldn't  do  it  lightly,  we  don't 
rule  out  the  possibility  of  closing  those 
plants  or  curtailing  their  operations."  NRC 
already  has  closed  some  other  plants  for  a 
few  weeks  or  days  to  Improve  their  safety 
precautions,  including  all  tliree  of  Vepco's 
that  have  operating  licenses. 

RZPOHTS  OR  THE  ACCIDENT 

On  the  other  band.  Commissioner  Hen- 
drie predicted  that  NRC  won't  close  Indian 
Point  or  Zlon.  He  believes  it  will  settle  for 
making  safety  measures  more  stringent. 
Heiuble  points  out  that  there  are  no  low 
population  sitea  to  Europe,  wtilch  is  very  en- 
thusiastic about  nuclear  power. 

WbQe  rfi^ft™**^  reigns  to  Washington, 
the  public  seems  equally  perplexed  over  ex- 
actly what  happened  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
Media  reports  have  been  contradictory  and 
toaocurate.  Now,  however,  thanks  to  the  is- 
suance of  two  lengthy  reports,  an  oljoerver 
can  piece  together  what  actually  took  place. 
To  put  it  simply,  three  valves,  one  after  the 
other,  stuck  to  closed  position.  This  partial- 
ly shut  off  the  water  for  the  steam  gener- 
ators anl  automatically  shut  down  tbe  reac- 
tor. Then  a  valve  stuck  open  on  the  presaur- 
Izer.  Because  m^ssure  waa  lost,  the  water 
supposed  to  keep  tbe  reactor  cool  started 
boiling.  It  took  four  or  five  days  to  get  the 
cooUng  started  again. 

Without  the  cooling,  there,  was  probably 
some  melt-down  of  the  nuclear  core  and  a 
slight  release  of  radioactivity.  But  the  aver- 
age dose  of  radiation  to  the  site  area  was 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  annual  dose  from 
natural  background  radiation  and  medical 
practice.  The  chief  health  effect  Waa  abort- 
lived  mental  stress. 

In  January,  a  Special  Inquiry  Group 
headed  by  MItehel  Rogovto.  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Rogovin.  Stern  A  Huge,  com- 
pleted a  letwthy  report  on  Three  Mile 
Island  for  NRC.  It  said  that  two  previous  to- 
ddents.  as  did  Three  Mile  Island,  tovolved 
mlsleadtog  information  from  instruments 
when  valves  stayed  open. 

LOST  nfrORMATIOIl 

The  Rogovto  report  said  that  when  a 
valve  stuck  opea  at  Three  Mile  Island  on 
March  28.  1979,  "alarms  were  of  little  use 
due  to  the  numl>er  that  were  flashing  and 
their  almost  random  location  *  *  *.  The  con- 
trol room  has  over  7S0  alarms,  significantly 
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more  tdian  the  Babcock  ft  Wilcox  simulator 
on  which  Met  Ed  operators  practice  •  •  •. 
Those  that  might  have  told  the  operators 
about  the  valve  *  •  •  could  not  be  seen  from 
the  mato  console  or  mato  panels.  An  audible 
alarm  went  off  but  It  is  tbe  same  for  all 
alarms  so  there  was  no  reason  for  operators 
to  single  out  the  reactor  coolant  drato  tank 
alarms  •  •  •.  Soon  after  the  accident  began, 
the  read-out  and  display  computer  got  so 
far  ahead  to  prlnyng  out  alarms  that  opera- 
tors had  to  'dimip'  its  memory  to  order  to 
get  up  to  date.  Infohnation  about  evenU 
and  trends  that  might  have  helped  them  di- 
agnose the  accident  was  consequently  lost." 

A  Presidential  commission,  beaded  by 
Dartmouth  president  John  G.  Kemeny. 
came  to  a  sbnilar  conclusion  when  it  Issued 
its  report  last  October.  It  also  found  that 
"NRC  accumulates  vast  amounts  of  infor- 
mation on  the  operating  experience  of 
plants.  However,  prior  to  the  accident  there 
was  no  systematic  method  of  evaluating 
these  experiences,  and  no  systematic  at- 
tempt to  look  for  patterns  that  could  serve 
as  a  warning  of  a  basic  problem." 

According  to  both  the  Kemeny  and  Rogo- 
vto reports,  during  the  first  week  after  the 
accident,  NRC  lacked  reliable  information 
on  the  extent  of  the  danger.  It  believed 
there  was  a  greater  release  of  radiation  than 
actually  took  place.  It  also  erroneously 
thought  that  there  was  immtoent  likelihood 
of  the  explosion  of  a  hydrogen  bubble 
wlthto  the  reactor  vesseL 

The  Rogovto  report  said  that  most  of  the 
news  media  didn't  understand  what  they 
heard,  with  the  result  that  "many  of  the 
stories  were  so  garbled  as  to  make  them  use- 
less as  a  source  of  information  •  •  •.  There 
were  •  •  •  a  few  notable  examples  of  irre- 
sponsible reporting  and  some  of  the  visual 
images  used  to  the  reporting  tended  to  l)e 
sensational." 

Stoce  the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island, 
NRC  has  not  issued  a  single  construction 
permit  or  operating  license,  although  it  has 
not  announced  a  formal  moratorium.  Rep. 
John  T.  Myers  (R.,  Ind.),  ranking  mtoority 
member  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sut>- 
committee  on  Energy,  says  he  believes  this 
is  illegal.  Congress  has  turned  down  every 
proposal  for  a  moratorium.  President  Carter 
also  favors  ending  the  moratorium.  Alto- 
gether. 95  nuclear  power  plants  are  under 
construction  and  21  are  awaiting  construc- 
tion permits. 

Commissioner  Hendrie  was  NRC  chair- 
man until  recently,  when  President  Carter 
replaced  him  with  Commissioner  Jolm  F. 
Aheame,  an  toterim  appototment.  until  the 
President  can  decide  what  to  do  alx>ut  nu- 
clear power  plant  regulation.  Carter  is  said 
to  favor  strengthening  the  role  of  the  NRC 
chairman.  Tbe  NRC  sUtute  now  gives  each 
of  the  five  commissioners  "equal  responsi- 
bility and  authority  to  all  the  decisions  and 
actions  of  the  Commission." 

Here  is  how  Hendrie  explatoed  the  de 
facto  moratoriimi:  "In  the  latter  half  of 
1979,  there  were  recurrent  Initiatives  for  a 
legislative  moratorium  tovolving  aO  ktods  of 
odd  times— I  kept  saying  a  moratortum  was 
a  dumb  idea*  •  •.  By  October,  NRC  thought 
it  had  sorted  out  the  Three  Mile  Island  les- 
sons well  enough.  But  the  Kemeny  people 
said  to  wait  for  their  report  and  recommen- 
dations. That  made  it  hard  to  move  ahead. 
And  now  we  have  to  factor  to  the  Rogovto 
report." 

saving:  tS  MILLION  A  MONTH 

The  first  break  to  the  moratorium  came 
with  the  issuance  of  the  low-level  fuel-load- 
ing license  for  TVA's  Sequoyah  I  plant.  Se- 
quoyah has  t>een  ready  for  operation  stoce 
Nov.  15.  TVA  spokesman  John  Slater  says 
Sequoyah  I  will  replace  coal-fired  genera- 
tion at  a  saving  of  (5  million  a  month. 
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NRC  was  Just  about  ready  to  act  on  Se- 
quoyah I  earlier  last  month  when  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
(FEMA)  questioned  whether  protection  was 
adequate  withto  a  10-mile  radius  of  the 
plant.  It  also  pototed  out  that  the  State  of 
Tennessee  lacks  an  approved  emergency 
plan.  But  the  Commission  doubted  whether 
all  this  was  necessary  for  a  low- fuel  loading 
license,  stoce  no  danger  is  linked  to  it. 

Because  NRC  expected  Sequoyah  I  to  es- 
tablish the  pattern  for  licensing  other 
plants  ready  for  operation.  Vepco  thought  it 
was  all  set  for  an  operating  license  for  its 
Norih  Anna  2.  NRC  had  approved  the  emer- 
gency plan  by  the  SUte  of  Virgtola;  and  the 
plant  has  been  ready  to  go  stoce  last  June. 
But  Hendrie  reveals  that  FEMA  now  wants 
to  re-do  the  approved  emergency  plan  for 
Virginia  and  all  other  sUtes  before  NRC 
allows  low-level  fuel-loading.  "Our  toten- 
tlon."  explains  the  commissioner,  "was  to 
phase  to  the  new  safety  regulation  after  the 
low-level  licensing." 

FEMA  notwithstanding,  Hendrie  expects 
that  Sequoyah  will  have  a  full  operating  li- 
cense by  fall  and  that  licenses  for  the  other 
plants  will  follow.  They  toclude  Salem  2  to 
New  Jersey,  owned  by  Public  Service  B3ec- 
tric  &  Gas  Co.;  North  Anna  2.  to  Virginia; 
Diablo  Canyon  1.  to  California.  Pacific  Gas 
<j£  Electric  Co.;  McGulre  1  to  North  CaroU- 
na,  Duke  Power  Co.;  LaSalle  1  to  Illtoois. 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co.;  and  Zlmmer  1 
to  Otiio,  Ctoclnnatl  Gas  St  Electric  Co. 

VOTER  PRETERENCE 

While  the  companies  consider  low-level  li- 
censes better  than  nothing.  Rep.  Myers  con- 
demns them  as  "not  economically  feasible." 
During  the  recent  Congressional  recess,  he 
said  he  asked  the  people  to  his  district 
whether  they  would  prefer  to  live  next  door 
to  a  nuclear  power  plant  or  send  their 
young  people  to  fight  for  fuel.  All  of  them 
chose  the  former. 

Congress  Is  unlikely  to  step  to  to  end  the 
moratorium,  stoce  Just  about  everything  to 
the  mill  on  Capitol  HUl  is  of  a  long-range 
nature.  However,  several  influential  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  tocludtog  Representative 
Myers,  have  been  proddtog  NRC  for  a  quick 
end  to  the  moratorium. 

Industry  chieftains  take  a  dim  view  of  the 
outlook.  On  this  score,  Stanley  Ragone. 
president  of  Vepco.  states:  "If  I  had  to 
decide  whether  to  build  a  nuclear  plant  to 
12  to  15  years.  I  wouldn't  do  it.  If  it  is  to  go 
toto  service  prior  to  1983,  I  would  have  so 
much  committed  that  I  would  have  to  go 
ahead.  [There's  no  way  to  convert  a  com- 
pleted plant  to  coal.l  Our  North  Anna 
plants  3  and  4  are  both  about  10  percent 
completed,  so  they're  halfway  t>etween  the 
1983  date  and  12  to  15  years  off.  We've 
asked  a  consultant  to  do  a  study  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  converting  the  two  plants  to 
coaL" 

Vepco  has  spent  over  a  half-lilllion  dollars 
on  North  Anna  2.  Back  to  Noveml>er,  tbe 
Vepco  president  wrote  to  all  meml>er8  of 
NRC,  with  copies  to  President  Carter  and 
members  of  Congress.  He  said  to  part:  "As 
you  well  know.  North  Anna  2  reflects  the 
moat  recent  NRC  Ucenstog  requirements.  Its 
sister  unit  has  performed  to  an  outstanding 
manner  through  its  first  refueling  period, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  l>elleve  similar  per- 
formance should  not  be  expected  from  Unit 
2."  The  letter  also  warned  that  toablllty  to 
operate  Anna  2  might  poasibly  impair 
Vepco's  ability  to  serve  its  customers. 

To  replace  the  power  needed  from  North 
Anna  2.  Vepco  at  first  brought  coal-fired 
generation  from  the  Appalachian  Power 
Co.,  part  of  the  American  Electric  Power 
System.  Appalachian  had  the  power  availa- 
ble l)ecause,  unlike  Vepco,  its  peak  power 
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demands  fall  to  the  wtoier.  But  with  the 
coming  of  wtoter.  this  course  no  longer  was 
available  and  Vepco  had  u>  use  Its  own  oil- 
fired  generation.  Ragone  figures  this  wlU 
eat  up  about  30.000  barreU  a  day  for  six 
months,  at  a  cost  of  between  112  and  tl3 
million  a  month.  "In  addition,  any  delay  to 
the  commercial  operation  date  adds  about 
$4  million  per  month  to  the  completed  cost 
of  the  project,  which  wUl  have  to  be  twme 
by  our  rate  payers  over  the  life  of  the  unit." 

In  comparison,  the  cost  of  tbe  damaged 
unit  at  Three  Mile  Island  is  stupendous. 
The  Kemeny  report  put  it  '"to  a  range  of  tl 
to  >2  billion."  if  It  can  be  put  back  toto  oper- 
ation. Otherwise.  It  added,  the  cost  would  be 
much  larger.  The  problem  now  la  to  learn 
the  full  extent  of  the  damage  and  how  to 
clean  It  up  without  releasing  radioactivity. 

Chairman  W.  Wilson  Ooode  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Pubbc.Utillty  Conunlssion  says  his 
agency  has  decided  to  take  the  oosu  of  the 
damaged  Three  Mile  Island  unit  out  of  the 
rate  base,  so  that  they  won't  be  passed  on  to 
customers.  The  Commission  favors  iiavtog 
insurance  pay  cosU  of  replacement  power 
and  cleanup.  It  also  would  have  utilities 
supply  replacement  power  at  cost.  (Three 
Mile  Island  is  run  by  Metropolitan  Edison,  a 
subsidiary  of  General  PubUc  Utilities.  In 
February,  GPU.  blaming  regulatory  toac- 
tlon  on  allowing  recovery  of  costs,  an- 
nounced that  it  was  omitting  Its  regular 
dividend) 

American  Nuclear  Insurers  and  Mutual 
Atomic  Energy  Liability  Underwriters,  two 
insurance  pools,  so  far  have  paid  claims  of 
over  $1  million  to  connection  with  the  acci- 
dent, primarily  for  living  expenses  of  fami- 
lies which  evacuated  the  area  around  the 
plant  Rep.  Ted  8.  Weiss  (D.-L..  N.Y.)  says 
more  extensive  evacuation  could  have  trig- 
gered personal  and  property  damage  suits 
ranging  from  >3  billion  to  $17  billion. 

PAUSE  BUT  MO  PARALT8IS 

A  communique  Issued  at  the  end  of  the 
meeting  of  six  nations  to  Tokyo  last  June 
said  that  the  accident  at  Tliree  Mile  Island 
should  give  the  nuclear  todustry  pause  but 
not  paralyze  It.  The  countries  included 
Canada,  France.  Italy.  Japan,  tbe  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Germany. 

More  recently,  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  after  an  toiematlonal  survey,  re- 
ported that  to  the  past  year  and  a  half,  nu- 
clear power  plant  operating  capacity  outside 
the  VS.  rose  nearly  25  percent  to  70.200 
MW. 

R.  E,  Kirby,  chairman  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.,  recently  declared  that  a 
second  Three  Mile  Island  could  change  the 
public's  reasonable  fear  toto  hostility. 
"But,"  he  added  "the  pubic  must  also  be 
told  that  It  will  have  to  choose— from  time 
to  time  and  place  to  place— between  nuclear 
energy  and  some  tough  alternatives.  Alter- 
natives like  inflation,  iilgher  unemploy- 
ment, no  economic  growth  and  national  to- 
security."s 


IN  MEMORY  OP  MRS.  GE3«rVA 
WASHINGTON,  "SHE  CAME.  SHE 
SAW.  SHE  CONQUERED" 


HON.  WHUAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
»  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRfSENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  words  of  (xtnunendatlon  and 
praise  that  I  (»uld  say  about  the  late 
Mrs.  Geneva  Washington,  my  dear 
friend  and  constituent.  But,  I  think 
Mr,   Robert   Doran,   Chief   of   Social 
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Work  Service  at  ttie  Miami  Veterans' 
Adminlfltrmtion  Mrdical  Center,  says  it 
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greatly  admired  and  because  she  served  as 
such  a  strong  Inspiration  to  people. 
Yes.  she  accomollshed  her  eoal  of  helclnif 
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THE  LATTA  BUDGET  MEANS 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 
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living,  chaired  by  Rep.  Jim  Jones,  felt  that 
the  need  to  encourage  tovestment  is  so 
pressing  that  "a  tax  cut  should  take  prece- 
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quirement  would  be  for  individuals  to 
fill  out  a  form  at  a  local  post  office 

orit.h    thpfr    numpa    Jinrt    n/1rlri»«L<i#>s     Nn 
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Joint  Resolution  521.  the  resolution 
still  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  219 

ty^   1  An    T  hnn^  tViot   tViA  tt/lminictr'Qtinn 
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Work  Service  at  the  Miami  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Center,  says  it 
best. 

I'd  like  to  share  Mr.  Doran's  remarks 
with  those  who  knew,  or  may  not  have 
known,  the  splendor  of  Mrs.  Geneva 
Washington: 

Geneva  Wuhlncton.  a  very  special 
peraon. 

A  beautiful  person  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 

An  ootrtanrting  individual  who  was  re- 
spected by  all  who  saw  her  and  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

Most  of  us  here  knew  her  only  since  her 
transfer  to  our  Medical  Center  in  1976.  A 
few  short  years. 

But  she  came. 

She  saw. 

She  conquered  us. 

I  say  she  saw  because  so  frequently  in  her 
sincere,  outgoing  manner  I  would  see  her 
ciasp  someone's  hand  in  greeting,  then  say, 
"It's  ao  good  to  see  you".  In  another  sense 
of  the  word  I  believe  she  saw  and  under- 
stood things  in  a  way  that  sighted  persons 
do  not  She  had  a  very  unique  appreciation 
of  life  and  of  people. 

She  conquered  us.  She  conquered  us  with 
tier  personality,  her  charm,  her  humor,  her 
eoorage.  her  capability  and  knowledge:  and 
her  wisdom.  Geneva  also  captivated  us  with 
her  interest  iaao  many  different  tilings,  and 
with  tier  genuine  concern  for  other  people 
and  their  well  being. 

It  wasn't  too  many  months  ago  that  Bob 
Odell  put  together  the  documentation  and 
initiated  tlie  nomination  recommending  to 
the  Federal  Executive  Board  of  South  Flor- 
ida that  Geneva  receive  some  recognition. 
Because  of  her  outstanding  contribution 
that  Board,  which  comprises  45  different 
Federal  Agendea,  selected  Geneva  for  the 
1979  Federal  handicapped  Employee  of 
Tear  Award  for  this  section  of  the  country. 
She  also  was  subsequently  selected  as  1  of 
the  6  most  outstanding  Handicapped  Employ- 
ees In  the  entire  V.A.  System.  The  Adminls- 
trat<»'  of  Veterans  Affairs  learned  of 
Geneva  and  when  he  came  to  the  Florida 
Area  h^  made  a  special  point  of  seeking  her 
out  so  that  he  could  talk  with  her.  and  also 
to  commend  her. 

These  were  all  very  much  deserved  recog- 
nitions, and  yet  from  a  different  perspective 
many  of  us  didn't  think  of  Geneva  as  having 
aliandicap. 

Stie  made  the  most  out  of  her  life,  and 
created  opportunities  and  success  where 
others,  under  similar  dreumstances  would 
have  given  up  and  failed.  8be  had  an  inner 
security  and  strength  that  generated  to 
others.  She  encountered  situations  In  her 
life  which  would  have  been  beyond  the  en- 
dxirance  of  many  of  us.  But  she  faced  her 
trials  and  tribulations  and  coped  with  them. 
always  maintaining  a  poised,  friendly, 
cheerful  approach  in  her  relationships  with 
people. 

Geneva  chose  to  be  a  social  worker  as  her 
life's  work.  A  profession  that  has  a  basic 
goal  the  helping  of  other  people.  Was  she 
successful  in  achieving  ttiis  goal? 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  measure  the  full 
outcome  of  one  person's  efforts  to  help 
others,  but  with  Graeva  we  know  she  was 
higliiy  successful  in  accpmpllshlng  this  goal. 
Veterans,  families  sod  fellow  VJL  employ- 
ees were  continually  oommenting  on  the 
meaningful  help  they  received  from  her. 

Another  example  of  her  far  reaching  and 
positive  Influence  is  that  when  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  last  summer  about 
Geneva,  we  subsequently  learned  of  individ- 
uals wlio  had  dipped  out  the  article  and  pic- 
ture of  her.  framing  it  and  keeixlng  it  out  oa 
display  In  their  homes  because  she  was  ao 
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greatly  admired  and  because  she  served  as 
such  a  strong  inspiration  to  people. 

Yes,  she  accomplished  her  goal  of  helping 
others,  and  she  did  it  in  a  remarkedlv  skill- 
ful way. 

Since  the  good  a  person  does  continues  on. 
her  accomplishments  and  the  fine  example 
she  set  wiU  continue  to  influence  each  of  us 
in  the  future,  and  because  of  this  Geneva 
Harrison  Washington  shall  not  be  forgotten 
by  any  of  us  who  have  been  blessed  with  the 
good  fortune  of  knowing  her.« 
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THE  LATTA  BUDGET  MEANS 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION 


HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

or  INDIAKA 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  debated  and  passed  a  pro- 
posal for  premobilization  draft  regis- 
tration. I  have  serious  concerns  about 
our  military  preparedness  ajid  about 
our  Inability  to  keep  trained  military 
personnel,  and  I  believe  we  must  be 
prepared  to  institute  a  draft  in  war- 
time; nevertheless,  I  opposed  this  par- 
ticular proposal. 

Because  we  did  not  have  an  opportU' 
nity  to  vote  for  what  I  considered  the 
best  choice  during  debate.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
position  and  my  vote  In  more  detalL 

We  were  asked  to  approve  $13.7  mil- 
lion for  a  rather  meaningless  post 
office  registration  system.  A  less  costly 
and  less  intrusive  postmobilization 
option  was  proposed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, but  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion did  not  allow  it  to  come  to  a  vote 
of  the  full  House.  I  would  have  sup- 
ported that  option. 

Briefly,  the  preferred  solution  would 
have  been  to  take  the  Selective  Service 
System  oyt  of  deep  standby  and  pre- 
pare for  a  rapid  registration  after  mo- 
bilization becomes  necessary.  It  would 
not  have  required  registration  now, 
but  It  would  help  us  prepare  for  a 
more  rapid  registration  if  needed.  This 
could  have  been  done  at  a  cost  of  only 
$4.7  million,  and  it  would  not  delay  in- 
ductions by  any  significant  amount  of 
time. 

The  President's  proposal,  which  was 
passed  by  the  House,  only  asks  young 
men  to  register  at  their  post  offices:  It 
does  not  make  any  provision  for  a  sys- 
tematic updating  of  addresses  that 
ctiange.  Since  25  percent  of  our  people 
change  their  addresses  each  year,  this 
system  is  seriously  flawed. 

The  subcommittee's  postmobiliza- 
tion option,  which  I  favored,  and 
which  was  also  the  course  originally 
recommended  by  the  Director  of  Se- 
lective Service,  is  a  much  less  expen- 
sive, less  Intrusive,  more  cost-effective 
Improvement  in  our  present  Selective 
Service  System.  Either  plan  would 
provide  enough  draftees  quickly  in  a 
national  emergency.  It  does  not  seem 
wise,  therefore,  to  spend  the  extra 
money,  to  dterupt  people's  lives,  for  a 
very  few  days'  advantage  in  prepared- 
ness.* 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEOBGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Wall  Street  Journal  exam- 
ined the  various  budget  proposals 
before  this  body  and  endorsed  the  ap- 
proach proposed  by  our  colleague 
from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta. 

As  we  face  the  possibility  of  serious 
recession.  I  think  it  Is  Important  we 
think  carefully  about  the  choice  we 
face.  I  hope  each  Member  takes  time 
to  consider  the  Journal's  case  for  an 
economic  growth  budget: 

BtJDGETING  rOR  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

It's  budget  resolution  time  again  on  Cap- 
itol HUl.  with  the  budget  committees  and 
legislators  laying  out  an  economic  blueprint 
for  the  coming  year.  We  hope  they  can  pay 
some  attention  to  the  Ideas  now  percolating 
through  the  economics  profession.  ,whlch 
were  especially  notable  at  an  Important  con- 
ference last  weekend  at  Harvard  University. 

We  express  this  hope  without  much  faith, 
for  as  House  debate  opens  on  a  budget  reso- 
lution a  familiar  ritual  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing. The  Budget  Committee  is  promising  a 
balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981,  based 
largely  on  a  growth  in  tax  revenues  of 
almost  $100  blilion.  And  even  this  balance  is 
not  likely  to  outlast  the  First  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 

To  see  why,  consider  the  fate  of  the  1980 
budget.  The  Second  Budget  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980  was  passed  last  autumn  to 
govern  the  fiscal  year  from  October  1979  to 
October  1980.  Yet  here  we  are  seven  months 
into  the  fiscal  year,  and  the  House  is  busy 
at  work  on  third  and  fourth  budget  resolu- 
tions for  1980.  The  third  resolution,  known 
as  the  revision  of  the  budget,  ups  spending 
more  than  $19  billion,  raising  the  official 
deficit  to  $38.3  billion.  The  fourth  resolu- 
tion, known  as  the  Giaimo  amendment, 
kicks  in  another  $4.6  billion  and  raises  the 
deficit  to  $42.8  billion.  After  the  House  gets 
through  packing  the  spending  into  the  1980 
budget,  it  will  then  balance  the  budget  for 
the  First  Budget  Resolution  fiscal  year 
1981. 

House  Republicans,  foreseeing  the  Inevita- 
ble growth  in  spending  over  the  year,  want 
to  start  from  a  lower  level.  And  they  want  a 
cut  In  tax  rates  to  protect  real  Income  from 
the  rising  tax  b\irden.  Their  substitute 
budget  resolution  increases  defense  sp)end- 
Ing  by  $4.5  billion,  holds  the  growth  in  over- 
all spending  $14  billion  below  the  Budget 
Committee  version,  allows  for  both  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  a  10  percent  cut  in 
personal  bicome  tax  rates  and  still  balances 
the  budget. 

Without  getting  Into  specifics,  the  general 
direction  sketched  by  the  Republican  substi- 
tute corresponds  to  the  thinking  of  the  con- 
ference on  American  competitiveness  spon- 
sored by- Harvard,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  led  by  Senators 
Riblcoff  and  Roth,  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  American  competitiveness  and 
productivity,  ran  the  consensus,  can  only  be 
restored  by  basing  economic  policy  in  the 
1980s  on  supplyside  economics. 

The  participants— an  Influential  group  of 
congressional,  business,  labor  and  academic 
leaders— felt  that  a  tax  cut  targeted  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy  and  effective  in 
1981  Is  not  inconsistent  with  a  balanced 
budget  The  conference's  task  force  on  pro- 
ductivity,   employment    and    standard    of 
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living,  chaired  by  Rep.  Jim  Jones,  felt  that 
the  need  to  encourage  Investment  is  so 
pressing  that  "a  tax  cut  should  take  prece- 
dence over  a  balanced  budget."  which  is  a 
way  of  saying  that  If  Congress  doesn't  want 
a  deficit  it  can  cut  st>ending. 

Overall  the  conference  recommended  ag- 
gregate tax  reductions  over  the  1981-83 
period  of  about  $100  billion  In  gross  rev- 
enues (without  feedbacks)  split  evenly  be- 
tween Individual  and  business  reductions. 
Steve  E^tin  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee staff  pointed  out  that  even  a  cut  of  this 
size  was  peanuts  compared  to  an  approxi- 
mate $340  billion  growth  in  tax  revenues 
projected  over  the  same  period. 

Senator  Riblcoff  told  the  conference  that 
"Increasing  productivity  is  good  for  every 
segment  of  society"— thus  casting  aside  divi- 
sive debate  about  who  benefits  from  tax 
cuts. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  made  it  dear  that 
it  is  our  competitors  who  benefit  from  the 
high  and  rising  n.S.  tax  burden.  As  a  result 
of  bad  tax  policy.  "We  are  asking  the  Ameri- 
can worker  to  do  tomorrow's  Job  with  yes- 
terday's tools."  Pulled  down  by  lagging  pro- 
ductivity, we  are  becoming  "an  also-ran  in 
the  race  for  economic  opportunity." 

Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources,  Inc.  re- 
ported that  growth  in  the  personal  income 
tax  burden  had  driven  3  mUlion  people  out 
of  the  work  force  and  that  the  lack  of  a 
supply-side  policy  during  the  last  8  years 
had  Increased  the  core  rate  of  InflatloiL 
Martin  Feldsteln  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  said  that  the  tax 
burden  on  non-financial  corporate  Income 
was  one-third  higher  today  than  during  the 
1960s. 

As  Dean  Heiu-y  Rosovsky  told  the  confer- 
ence, becoming  less  competitive  is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  national  disease.  If  recog- 
nized and  treated  in  time,  it  can- be  cured. 
T'his  week  the  House  could  take  the  first 
steps  toward  a  cure  by  pushing  to  reduce 
the  growth  in  the  tax  burden.  In  terms  of 
l>oth  government  spending  and  tax  rates. 
The  House  can  put  American  productivity 
on  the  road  to  recovery  by  adopting  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  Budget  Committee's  First 
Budget  Resolution  in  fiscal  year.  1981.  As 
the  conference  demonstrated,  there's  ample 
support  for  the  treatment.* 
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HON.  JOSEPH  L  nSHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  a  few  comments  ph  the  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  House  last  week, 
which  transfers  $13.3  million  in  appro- 
priated funds  to  the  Selective  Service 
for  reinstating  draft  registration  for 
young  men.  After  listening  to  the  floor 
debates,  to  numerous  people  In  the  Se- 
lective Service  and  other  Government 
agencies,  and  after  much  soul  search- 
ing, I  decided  to  vote  against  the  meas- 
ure. 

It  has  always  made  practical  ,good 
sense  to  me  to  be  prepared  for  possible 
future  emergencies.  For  this  reason,  I 
initially  looked  at  the  proposal  to 
preregister  young  people  favorably.  I 
had  a  number  of  reasons  for  doing  so. 
The  proposal  was  for  registration,  not 
a  draft,  which  would  have  no  basic 
effect  on  the  lifestyles  of  the  young 
people  being  registered.  The  only  re- 
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quirement  would  be  for  individuals  to 
fill  out  a  form  at  a  local  post  office 
with  their  names  and  addresses.  No 
draft  card  would  be  issued,  no  classifi- 
cation or  examination  would  be  re- 
quired. In  my  opinion,  there  was  no 
danger  that  the  registration  would  be, 
in  the  words  of  some,  "tantamount  to 
a  draft."  The  resolution  itself  contains 
a  prohibition  against  using  the  speci- 
fied funds  to  begin  actual  induction  of 
young  men  into  the  armed  services.  A 
subsequent  action  by  the  Congress 
would  have  to  be  taken  prior  to  any 
draft.  This  prohibition  was  one  of  the 
requirements  I  had  established  before 
I  would  support  a  registration  propos- 
al. On  the  surface,  then,  it  appeared  to 
be  a  resolution  that  I  could  feel  com- 
fortable supporting. 

As  debate  continued,  however,  I 
began  to  have  doubts  about  the  bill.  I 
read  reports  and  listened  to  my  col- 
leagues expound  ot\  the  meanlngless- 
ness  of  a  registration  which  appeared 
to  be  merely  a  symbol  of  U.S.  military 
resolve.  I  began  to  suspect  that  nei- 
ther the  agencies  involved  nor  the  ad- 
ministration itself  had  a  clear  and 
positive  idea  as  to  how  much  time 
would  be  saved  by  an  early  registra- 
tion. Officials  at  the  White  House 
were  initially  quoted  as  saying  that 
early  registration  would  save  from  90 
to  100  days;  in  contrast  the  Selective 
Service  Administration,  in  a  January 
in-house  document,  stated  that  only  7 
diys  would  be  saved  by  early  registra- 
tion. 

As  I  studied  the  registration  matter 
further,  I  noted  that  evidence  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  showing  that  the  De- 
fense Department  itself  would  be 
unable  to  begin  to  process  the  first 
new  inductees  until  at  least  30  days 
after  mobilization  began.  This  project- 
ed 30-day  timelag  seemed  to  remove 
much  of  the  Justification  for  early  reg- 
istration. In  addition  to  this,  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  pointed 
out  during  final  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tion that  if  early  registration  were 
reestablished,  those  young  men  who 
did  not  register  would  be  subject  to  as 
much  as  a  5-year  Jail  sentence.  This 
seemed  harsh  punishment  Indeed  for 
failing  to  comply  with  a  peacetime  reg- 
istration. 

Quite  a  few  young  men  who  live  in 
northern  Virginia,  nearly  all  of  whom 
convinced  me  they  would  consent  will- 
ingly to  be  drafted  in  circumstances 
more  closely  approaching  war  than 
now  exist,  urged  me  not  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  They  argued  that,  if  any  sub- 
stantial number  refused  to  preregister, 
which  they  thought  to  be  likely,  then 
exactly  the  wrong  message  would  go 
out  from  this  country  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

All  in  all,  I  believe  that  the  registra- 
tion proposal  that  was  put  before  the 
House  was  not  well  thought  out.  What 
I  thought  were  credible  argiiments  in 
favor  of  registration  melted  away  In 
the  face  of  later  evidence.  In  spite  of 
this  evidence,  which  was  enough  to 
convince  me  to  vote  against  House 
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Joint  Resolution  521.  the  resolution 
still  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  219 
to  180.  I  hope  that  the  administration 
will  take  heed  of  the  testimony  of- 
fered against  the  registration  propos- 
al, will  reexamine  Its  position  on  this 
issue,  and  will  make  adjustments  ac- 
cordingly. I  shall  monitor  the  whole 
situation  closely  as  time  goes  on  and 
be  prepared  to  vote  for  a  draft  regis- 
tration or  even  a  draft  if  in  my  judg- 
ment either  becomes  necessary.* 


THE  LAWMAKERS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  iixiwois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Paul 
Duke,  whose  long  and  distinguished 
Journalistic  career  Is  known  to  all  who 
follow  politics.  Is  currently  engaged  in 
a  new  and  promising  adventure  in  elec- 
tronic journalism. 

His  new  show  is  entitled  "The  Law- 
makers." Like  most  good  ideas,  the 
one  inspiring  "Lawmakers"  is  so 
simple,  so  self-evident  that  we  wonder 
why  it  has  not  been  thought  of  before. 

BasicaUy,  "Lawmakers"  uses  video- 
tape footage  of  House  floor  proceed- 
ings, coverage  of  major  committee 
action  and  interviews  with  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  to  give  a 
weekly  summary  of  what  is  happening 
on  the  HilL 

As  I  said,  it  is  a  simple  idea— but  It  Is 
also  a  brilliant  one.  This  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  congressional  coverage  the 
American  people  deserve  and  what 
they  have  not  been  getting.  Congres- 
sional action  is  treated  by  the  major 
networks  in  brief  snips  and  bits  of 
famous  faces.  There  is  little  or  no  con- 
tinuity to  a  story  about  a  biU  making 
Its  way  through  the  committee 
system. 

"Lawmakers,"  in  short,  seek  to 
Inform  the  American  people  about 
what  Is  going  on  in  Congress.  It  is 
being  shown  on  public  television, 
channel  26,  here  in  Washington,  but 
there  are  plans  to  have  It  televised  na- 
tionwide in  May.  Paul  Duke  has  my 
best  wishes  as  he  pioneers  a  new 
format  in  electronic  Journalism.* 


APRIL  30TH  COMMEMORA'nON 
DAY  FOR  VIETNAMESE 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  April  ^0,  is  the  fifth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  fall  of  South  Vietnam. 

The  Vietnamese  community  In 
Denver  held  a  commemorative  ceremo- 
ny April  26  at  Abraham  Lincoln  High 
School.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  one  of  the 
addresses  that  was  given  at  the  cere- 
mony. 
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The  ad<)ress  follows: 

AODSESS     ST     THX     RKPSSSOrTATIVS     OP     THS 
VlKTKAMlSK  STUOOTT  COKmnflTT  OP  COLO- 
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to  be  united  is  obvious.  Without  unity,  we 
cannot  function  effectively.  Then  why  can't 
we  get  organized  on  the  common  denomina- 
tor of  anti-Communism?  Let  us  open  our 
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on  Iran.  That  nation  has  been  hurt  eco- 
nomically, and  it  has  been  isolated  within 
the  international  community.  I  also  approve 
of  Mr.  Carter's  efforts  to  free  the  hostjurm 
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THE  IMMORAUTY  OF  THE 
DRAFT 
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questions  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  Soviet  misuse  of  VJB. 
technology  sold  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
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time  when  the  forces  of  scgressltRi  are  acain 
on  the  niarcb;  snd  the  free  nattoos  of  ttie 
world   are   in   greater  dao«cr   than   ever 


.«      AWl.       .J 
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The  address  follows: 

AODHESS     IT     THX     RxnUSXnTATIVE     OF     THX 

VrtTif  AMBX  Stttdkht  CoMJcmnTT  or  Colo- 
rado 

Distlnculxhed  guests,  Imdies  and  gentle- 
men, dear  friends,  I  have  been  selected  by 
the  Vietnamese  Student  bodies  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado  at  Boulder  and  Denver. 
and  of  the  Community  College  of  Denver  to 
express  our  views  on  this  Commemorative 
Da[y  of  AprlL 

Five  years  ago,  April  30  marked  the  day 
South  Vietnam  was  lost  to  the  Communists 
as  a  result  of  dispute  among  international 
powers.  Prom  that  day  on.  April  30  has 
become  a  day  of  National  Mourning  to  all 
Vietnamese,  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
human  rights.  But  April  30  should  never  be 
a  cause  for  defeatism,  obsession  and  despair. 
It  should  always  remind  us  that  the  right 
cause  will  prevail  in  the  end.  The  Vietnam- 
ese have  always  been  a  heroic  and  indomita- 
ble people. 

Five  centuries  ago,  our  national  hero 
Nguyen  Trai,  after  he  had  helped  Emperor 
Le  Lot  defeat  the  Chinese  invasion  and  re- 
eoTor  the  National  Sovereignty,  stated: 
"Yletnam  is  a  country  with  a  rich  cultural 
heritage;  the  country  Is  at  times  subject  to 
foreign  domination,  at  times  enjoying  free- 
<lom  and  independence,  but  she  never  ran 
out  of  heroes."  In  the  course  of  our  nation's 
4000  Tears'  history,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
that  our  people  have  suffered  from  domlna- 
Uon  and  repression.  We  tiave  survived  1000 
years  of  Chinese  domination  and  100  years 
of  nrencb  domination  and  we  will  overcome 
the  Communist  repression.  With  this  faith 
in  mtDd.  ve  wont  let  the  oovntry's  present 
•tate  of  affairs  discourage  us.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  should  struggle  to  our  utmost  be- 
eauae  ve  know  that  when  winter  has  come, 
gprinc  is  around  the  comer.. 

Ladies  and  gentlonan.  dear  friends.  Aprfl 
to  marked  the  day  we  were  forced  to  leave 
our  homelaod.  In  leaving  our  country,  we 
cant  help  asking  ourselves:  "How  would  we 
feel  about  our  country  now  that  we  are 
tihonsandi  of  mOes  apart:  what  should  we  do 
tor  our  country  and  our  people?"  The 
answer  is  simple  and  obvious:  Our  mother- 
land needs  aU  of  us.  our  motherland  Is  ex- 
peetinc  us  to  get  involved  to  assume  respon- 
sibility. If  we  don't  struggle  for  our  country. 
who  is  going  to  struggle  for  us?  If  we  are  not 
ready  to  rebuild  our  country,  who  is  going 
to  rebuild  It  for  us?  Don't  say  that  the  re- 
•ponsibQlty  is  too  much  for  us  to  fulfill,  be- 
cause we  are  all  responsible  for  what  tias 
happened  to  our  country.  Don't  claim  that 
«e  dent  have  the  abilities  because  if  we 
dont  make  full  use  of  our  ab^iUes.  there  is 
no  one  else's  ability  that  can  subsUtute  for 
ours. 

For  yean  we  have  hesitated.  While  we  are 
hesitating,  our  people  are  suffering  more 
and  more.  WhQe  we  are  Bt>endlng  freely,  our 
younger  toothers  at  home  have  no  warm 
clothes  in  winter,  our  parents  subsist  on 
poor  foods  and  go  to  t>ed  hungry  each  night. 
While  we  are  having  a  good  time  d&nclng 
and  in  night  duba.  other  young  Vietnamese 
are  fighting  and  dying  in  battles  in  the  fron- 
tier areas.  While  we  are  driving  In  comfort- 
able cars,  our  relatives  are  dying  of  thirst 
and  are  drowning  by  the  thousands  in  the 
high  sea.  Can  we.  who  have  successfully  set- 
tled down  in  America,  enjoy  peace  of  mind 
in  our  peaceful  oasis?  How  much  longer  are 
we  going  to  wait? 

Dear  friends,  with  the  faU  of  South  Viet- 
nam, we  are  like  those  birds  whose  nest  Is 
broken,  whose  flight  Is  disorganised.  Dec- 
ades of  war  with  Its  Inherent  deceiU  and 
treacheries  have  made  us  lose  our  faith. 
Being  repeatedly  deceived,  we  tend  to  look 
at  one  another  with  suspicion.  It  is  not  easy 
for  us  to  get  together.  But  the  need  for  us 
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to  be  united  is  obvious.  Without  unity,  we 
cannot  function  effectively.  Then  why  can't 
we  get  organized  on  the  common  denomliut- 
tor  of  anti-Communism?  Let  us  open  our 
hearts,  let  tu  get  together  with  an  open 
mind. 

Dear  friends,  the  task  of  national  recovery 
Is  a  long  and  difficxilt  one.  It  cannot  be  real- 
ized so  long  as  all  the  overseas  Vietnamese 
and  inland  forces  are  not  united.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  many  endeavors  of 
common  interest  we  can  pursue.  We  can  de- 
nounce to  nations  of  the  free  world  and  the 
American  people  and  government  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  by  the  Communist  Au- 
thorities in  Vietnam.  We  can  appeal  to  the 
nations  of  the  free  world  to  be  more  toler- 
ant towards  our  boat  people.  We  can  help 
the  newly  arrived  refugees  settle  down  and 
t>ecome  contributiiig  members  of  their  new 
society.  We  can  help  preserve  our  cultural 
heritage  and  particularly  to  keep  alive  the 
struggle  for  freedom  and  human  rights  in 
ourselves  and  our  descendants. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  dear  friends,  April 
30  Is  the  commemorative  day  honoring  all 
those  have  died  for  freedom.  If  we  have  not 
died  for  our  country,  then  let  us  us  live  for 
our  country,  yea,  let  all  of  us  live  for  our 
country. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.* 


April  30,  1980 


THE  HOSTAGE  CRISIS  WORSENS 


HON.  LEE  li  HAMILTON 

or  DTDIAIIA 

nr  THX  Honsx  or  rkprxskktativis 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr,  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  April  30,   1980.  into  the 

CONGBXSSIONAL  RSCORO: 

Tbx  HoeTAOK  Cusis  Woasm 
The  United  States  faces  a  worsening  crisis 
in  Iran,  where  50  Americans  have  been  held 
hostage  since  last  November.  The  full  ef- 
fects of  our  aborted  rescue  mission  are  still 
unfolding,  and  they  may  not  become  evi- 
dent for  several  days  yet.  The  resignation  of 
Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  appears  to 
be  Just  one.  Hoosiers  share  my  concern 
about  the  situatioiL  They  deeply  regret  the 
loss  of  life,  and  they  deplore  the  continued 
Imprisorunent  of  our  diplomatic  personnel 
in  violation  of  every  principle  of  interna- 
tional law  and  human  decency. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  taken  many  econoinic  and 
political  steps  to  secure  the  hostages'  safe 
release.  He  has  ceased  the  sale  of  all  mili- 
tary equipment  and  spare  parts  to  Iran,  can- 
celled deliveries  of  some  $300  million  in  mili- 
tary equipment  bound  foe  Iran,  stopped  all 
our  purchases  of  Iranian  oil.  frozen  all  Iran- 
ian assets  in  this  country,  set  in  motion  pro- 
cedures to  deport  Iranian  students  not 
studying  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
their  visas,  and  broken  diplomatic  relations 
with  Iran,  expelling  all  Its  diplomats.  In  ad- 
dition. Mr.  Carter  has  initiated  official  eco- 
nomic sanctions  prohibiting  exports,  except 
for  food  and  medicine,  from  the  United 
SUtes  to  Iran,  blocked  all  Iranian  imports 
into  the  United  SUtes,  inventoried  claims 
against  Iran  and  Iranian  assets  with  an  eye 
to  paying  reparations  to  the  hostages  and 
their  families,  invalidated  almost  all  visas 
Issued  to  Iranians  for  future  entry  into  this 
country,  halted  all  but  a  few  financial  trans- 
Bctloru  between  Americans  and  Iranians, 
outlawed  the  use  of  American  passports  for 
travel  to  Iran,  aiul  dosed  American  offices 
of  Iranian  airline,  oil,  and  gas  companies. 

I  approve  of  these  steps,  and  I  believe  that 
they  are  beginning  to  tiave  a  serious  impact 


on  Iran.  That  nation  has  been  hurt  eco- 
nomically, and  it  has  been  isolated  within 
the  international  community.  I  also  approve 
of  Mr.  Carter's  efforts  to  free  the  hostages 
through  diplomatic  and  private  channels.  In 
my  view,  no  effort  should  be  spared  In  this 
regard.  I  welcome  and  support  the  decision 
of  our  allies  to  impose  their  own  economic 
and  political  sanctions  on  Iran.  The  sanc- 
tions will  be  Implemented  in  mid-May,  and 
their  effects  will  be  felt  shortly  thereafter. 
If  all  the  measures  I  have  mentioned  fail  to 
secure  the  hostages'  safe  release,  however, 
we  must  consider  all  remaining  economic, 
political,  and  military  options  open  to  us. 
Included  are  the  embargo  of  exports  of  food 
and  medicine,  the  interruption  of  communi- 
cations, further  commando  raids,  and-  the 
mining  of  Iranian  ports. 

It  has  been  evident  since  the  beginning  of 
the  crisis  that  military  measures  might 
become  necessary-  We  have  known  that  the 
risks  of  taking  such  measures  Include  ex- 
treme Jeopardy  to  the  hostages'  lives,  fur- 
ther disruption  of  the  oO  supplies  of  our 
allies,  the  generation  of  anti-American  hos- 
tility in  other  Moslem  nations,  and  the  pos- 
sibility that  the  Soviet  Union  will  gain  influ- 
ence in  Iran  and  ultimately  the  entire  Per- 
sian Oulf .  But  there  are  also  risks  inherent 
In  the  failure  to  use  military  force.  That 
Iran  might  escape  punishment  for  its  mis- 
deeds would  humiliate  the  United  States 
and  reduce  its  power  abroad.  It  would  make 
the  United  States  seem  helpless  in  the  face 
of  provocation.  The  United  States  would 
pay  a  heavy  price  If  it  did  not  preserve  its 
reputation  for  protecting  its  citizens  and  in- 
terests. If  another  military  move  is  called 
for,  the  mining  of  Iranian  ports  appears  to 
be  the  least  dangerous  but  most  immediate- 
ly rewarding  option  open  to  us. 

I  understand  the  pressures  on  the  Presi- 
dent to  engage  in  military  action,  and  I  fer- 
vently wish  that  our  rescue  effort  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  mission's  failure  exacted  a 
heavy  cost:  the  lives  of  eight  brave  Ameri- 
can soldiers.  Continuation  of  the  mission  in 
the  dmmutances  could  have  resulted  in  a 
catastrophe  for.  everyone,  however. 

I  remain  deeply  worried  about  the  well- 
being  of  the  hostages,  especially  since  the 
failed  rescue  mission.  While  the  conditions 
of  their  captivity  could  be  much  better, 
recent  visits  to  them  Indicate  that  they 
appear  unharmed  and  are  adequately  fed. 
We  should  do  everything  we  can  to  assure 
their  safety  and  continued  well-being,  and 
we  should  be  as  helpful  as  possible  to  their 
families.  We  should  be  plarming  now  for 
ways  to  ease  their  return  to  normal  life  at 
home.  With  my  support,  a  bill  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  give  the  hostages 
and  their  families  a  broad  range  of  f inandal 
benefits. 

It  Is  dear  that  the  hostages  have  become 
embroQed  in  the  domestic  politics  of  a  coun- 
try rapidly  approaching  chaos.  The  hos- 
tages have  in  fact  become  pawns  in  a  strug- 
gle for  political  control  of  Iran.  Throughout 
the  crisis  there  has  been,  in  effect,  no  legal- 
ly constituted  authority  in  Iran  that  has 
been  both  able  and  wUllng  to  resolve  differ- 
ences by  peaceful  negotiation.  At  times  it 
seemed  to  us  that  such  an  authority  was 
emerging,  and  during  those  times  we  held 
back  in  order  to  see  what  would  result. 
Nothing  has  resulted,  so  more  action 
against  Iran  is  in  order.  In  the  process  of 
trying  to  deal  with  Iran's  bickering  religious 
and  dvillan  leaders,  we  have  exhausted 
many  avenues  of  relief.  We  must  continue 
to  press  ahead  insistently,  not  allowing  the 
failure  of  our  rescue  mission  and  the  sorrow 
we  feel  to  paralyze  our  resolve  to  act. 

Too  much  is  at  stake  for  us  to  give  up.« 


April  30,  1980 


THE  IMMORALITT  OP  THE 
DRAFT 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

ornxAS 

IN  THE  HOirSC  OF  REPItESB»TATtTB 

Wednesday.  April  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lawrence 
J.  Brady,  former  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration  at  the 
Departm^b  of  Commerce,  was  forced 
out  of  hir  position  in  January  of  this 
year.  M^.  Brady  made  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  transfer  of  mili- 
tary technologry  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  Communist  countries. 

On  March  2.  1980.  Mr.  Brady  made  a 
speech  to  the  Veterans  of  Poreign 
W&rs  in  which  he  made  the  following 
statement: 

While  the  Carter  Administration  calls  for 
registration  and  perhaps  the  draft  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  they  are  still  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  strategic  tecbnciogy  and 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  draft  registration:  I  don't  know  the  f^cts. 
But  as  a  father,  who  is  being  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  to  see  his  children  register,  and 
perhaps  X)e  sent  to  war— a  war  we  invite 
through  our  weakness— while  the  Federal 
Government  permits  military  technology  to 
be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union  is,  Ih  my 
opinion,  nothing  short  of  ImmoraL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  excerpts  from 
Mr.  Brady's  speech  in  the  Record  at 

this  point: 

Address  bt  Larrt  Bradt  to  thx  VrrERAifs 
or  FoRKiGM  Wars 

Fm  here  to  talk  to  you  this  morning  about 
my  unsuccessful  fight  fcom  within  the  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  to  shut  off  the  flow  of  XJA. 
technology  and  equipment  to  the  Soviet  war 
machine. 

On  January  21st  of  this  year  I  resigned 
from  my  position  as  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration  in  the 
Commerce  Department.  I  resigned  after 
many  years  of  public  service  because  I  eould 
no  longer  serve  within  an  agency  that  time 
after  time  failed  to  protect  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  American  people. 

I  am  going  to  describe  what  happens  to 
senior  Executive  officials  who  "blow  the 
whistle"  on  this  administration,  who  try  to 
tell  the  truth  to  Congress  and  the  American 
public. 

And  there  Is  irony  to  this  story,  too.  For 
President  Carter,  who  ran  for  office  in  1976 
on  a  platform  of  protecting  whistle-blowers 
in  government,  turned  his  back  when  I 
needed  help. 

In  1978  the  President  signed  into  law  the 
CivU  Service  Reform  Act.  which  implement- 
ed the  first  major  restructuring  of  tha  fed- 
eral persoanel  syst«n  in  nearly  one  huo-^ 
dred  years.  The  legislation  contained  provlr 
slons,  strongly  supported  by  President 
Carter.,  to  protect  whistle-blowers  from,  re- 
prisals when  they  Identify  waste  or  wrong- 
doing in  government  when  testL^rlnft  before 
Congress. 

On  May  31st  of  this  year  Presidtnt  Carter 
made  a  major  speech  In  which  he  encour- 
aged Federal  employee  to  show  courage  and 
step  forward  when  they  detected  vrotalons 
in  their  agencies.  Three  days  later  I  did  Just 
that.  I  appeared  before  Congress  to  testify 
with  appointed  Administration  officials 
from  the  Commerce  Department  to  answer 
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questions  from  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  Soviet  misuse  of  U.S. 
technology  sold  for  peaceful  purposes.  The 
Carter  appointees  told  tfte  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  that  nothing  was  amiss  in 
the  U.S.-Soviet  trading  -  relationship;  and 
that  military  production  at  the  Soviet 
Union's  Kama  RtVer  truck  -plant— which 
contains  U.S.  equipment— did  not  violate 
any  understandings  between  our  two  gov- 
ertunents.  that  it  was  not  illegal  "diversion" 
of  American  technology. 

Now,  the  commerce  officials  know  this 
was  not  true,  and  the  Committee  suspected 
it  was  not  true.  Nonetheless,  the  Commeree 
Department  and  other  agencies  that  day 
began  an  extensive  and  weO-coordinatad 
effort  to  withhold  this  information  frtmi 
Corigreas  and  the  American  peoirie. 

At  the  hearings  I  was  asked  by  Rep. 
Ichord  if  I  agreed  with  the  testimony  of  my 
superiors.  At  the  point  I  made  a  fatetbl  de>- 
cision;  I  told  the  truth.  I  told  the  Commit- 
tee that  the  Kama  River  plant— which  was 
designed,  built  and  financed  with  VA  as- 
sistance—was systematically  diverting  en- 
gines and  vehicles  to  the  military  In  direct 
violation  of  agreements  the  XJA&R.  had 
signed  with  our  government.  Thi»wa»a  fkct 
that  the  Commerce  Department  had  done 
its  level  best  to  keep  from  the  Amertcaa 
public,  as  I  was  soon  to  leam. 

Prom  that  day  when  I  blew  the  whistle 
my  career  in  government  was  finished.  The 
next  nine  months  turned  into  a  nightmare 
until  I  resigned  early  this  year.  The  day 
after  I  testified,  my  boas  threatened  me 
with  the  loss  of  my  Job.  Within  three  weeks 
of  my  testimony,  a  "hew  management 
team"  was.  assigned  to  run  the  Office  of 
Export  Administration  and  I  was  demoted 
to  Deputy  Director  and  most  of  my  duties 
were  taken  away. 

I  was  told  to  shut-up  and  not  to  talk  to 
the  press.  The  cover-up  was  already  taking 
shape.  The  Commerce  Departmoit  kept  up 
the  pressure,  because  they  had  a  terrible 
secret  to  hide. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  ower  the 
past  ten  years,  the  Soviet  Unlrai,  wUft  the 
assistance  of  the  Commeree  Departtaient. 
has  be«i  systematically  buying  our  most  so- 
phisticated technology  and  iUegaUy  divert- 
ing it  to  their  mffieary  forces. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
Dr.  Winiam  Perry: 

"The  Soviet  UUon  appears  to  be  conduct- 
ing a  'cream  skimming'  operation- bayinf 
relatively  few  products  to  get  Western  tech- 
nology and  then  copying  that  teehnology  to 
make  their  own  products.  Thus  the  sale  of 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Vnion  has  been  of 
relatively  small'  benefit  to  the  Wtetem 
world,  but  of  very  great  benefit  to  the 
Soviet  Union— both  directly  and  indirectly 
assisting  their  military  objectives." 

This  will  not  shock  many  of  you,  who  re- 
member when  Just  before  World  War  TS 
Japan  bought  our  scrap  steel,  which  t^ey 
later  returned  tons  in  the  form  of  sbrapn^ 
and  artillery  shells. 

No,  there  is  nothing  new  about  trading 
with  the  oiemy.  What  is  new  is  the  fUlure 
of  this  adhiinlstratlon  to  put  an  end  t«r  the 
madness.  Bntead^  they  tnmed  on  the  em- 
ployees who  tried  to  infbnn  Cbngress  and 
the  Americav  people  and  vltriMed  their 
righta  as  career  officers  Iff  govemment. 

The  Ruartans  were  not  the  enemy  to  the 
Commeree  Dcpsrtmsnt;  I  was.  It  yon  have 
any  doubts  eir  lAis  score,  yon  must  read  the 
report  prepared  by  thv  8t>eelai  Counsel's 
office  of  the  M-sTtt  Systems  Protection 
Board,  which  conducted  a  f^^e-moBth  Invest 
tigation  that  upheld  my  aBegatlons. 

It  is  not  ImportHit  .what  happened  to 
Larry  Brai^.  What  *  tanportant  lb  that  at  ■ 
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time  when  the  forces  of  aggression  arc  again 
on  the  march;  and  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  are  hi  greater  daogcr  than  ever 
before,  the  policies  of  this  administration 
are  those  of  retreat,  appeasement,  and  eow- 
ardlce. 

Can  we  be  surprised  that  today  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  used  to  carry  out  the  trash  l^ 
those  who  occupy  our  embassy  In  Teheran? 
Can  we  be  surprtoed  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship treats  our  President  with  open  and 
cynical  contempt? 

When  Soviet  motorized  dtrisiotu  carried 
In  trucks  from  the  Kama  River  plant  nrffed 
Ihto  Afghanistan  on  Christmas  Bre  last 
year.  I  was  sure  that  the  Connneroe  Depart- 
ment and  the  Administratton  would  finally 
admit  that  they  were  wrong,  and  that  the 
time  had  come  for  a  change  hi  jOur  Soviet 
trading  poUUes:  But  what  would  you  think 
if  I  Cold  you  tHat  we  are.  still.  I  repest  stm. 
sending  tedmoIOgy  to  the  Kama  River  and 
other  military  plants. 

I  would  today  like  to  sweep  aside  the  veil 
of  secrecy  created  by  .the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment which  hides  the  natore  of  our  trading 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union  ajid  de- 
bunk some  of  the  myths  they  propagate. 

Pact:  The  Commerce  Department  argues 
that  large  numbers  of  American  workers 
and  Amertean  oomiMnleB  gain  from  East- 
West  trade  and  that  such  trade  Improved 
our  bsianoe  of  psyments  account.  This  Is 
false.  The  troth  fe  that  the  sophisticated 
equipment  we  sell  to  the  V&SJL  amounts 
to  only  a  ttny  portion  of  our  manufactured 
extwrts— even  to  coramonlBt  countries.  Our 
exports  of  high-technology  items  to  the 
Soviet  Uhlon  constitute  only  three-tenths  of 
onO'Deroent  of  our  total  exports  worldwide. 
In  short.  American  companies  do  not  need 
Soviet  business:  there  are  plenty  of  friendly 
countries  to  sen  equipment  to. 

Fact:  The  Commerce.  Department  argues 
that  Kama  River  Is  the  only  plant  in  the 
U.8.SJ^  engaged  in  military  production 
that  receives  our  technology.  But  Kama 
River  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  ZQ 
truck  complex,  which  is  still  licensed  to  re- 
ceive OjB.  equipment,  is  now  turning  out  a 
wide  variety  of  military  vehicles  being  used 
in  Afghanistan,  including  tanks,  mobile  mis- 
sfle  laujichers  and  armoured  personnel  car- 
riiera. 

Fact:  The  Conmierce  Department  argues 
that  if  we  do  not  sell  the  Russians  the  rope 
with  which  they  can  hang  us.  other  coun- 
tries will— the  French,  the  Germans,  or  the 
Japanese.  Therefore,  we  should  sell  equip- 
ment, they  argue,  even  when  It  is  being  used 
against  us.  Don't  buy  this  argument,  for  two 
reasons.  First,  we  have  the  best  and  most  so- 
phisticated technology  In  the  world  in  key 
areas  such  as  computers.  Other  countries  do 
not  have  it  to  sell  to  the  U.S3JI.  unless 
they  obtain  it  from  the  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
companies  abroad. 

Second,  there  are  laws  on  the  books  which 
prohibit  such  transactions;  they  Just  need  to 
be  enforced.  We  and  our  major  allies  main- 
tain a  l&rt  of  equipment  which  may  not  be 
sold  to  the  Soviet  Urdon  and  iu  satellites. 
But  In  the  past  few  years,  the  Uhlted  States 
has  been  tewflng  the  race  to  sell  this  equip- 
ment to  adversary  nations.  In  1979.  the 
State  Department  requested  nearly  two- 
thirds  0f  the  exoepttons  to  that  list.  The 
leaks  can  be  stopped— IT  we  have  the  win. 

Jtad  dbn^  be  fooled  by  recent  press  ac- 
counts that  the  President,  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghani  Stan,  has  adopted  a  new  'get 
tough''  pcrilcy  with  the  Russians  by  placing 
a  temiwrary  "embargo"  on  the  shipment  of 
high-technology  Items  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  give  you  reasons  very  briefly,  why 
this  much  pubUcteed  "embargo"  is  in  fact  a 
charade. 
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First,  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Soviet  satel 
lltes.  such  as  East  Germany,  Hungary,  Bul- 
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to  what  happened  to  them,  and  we  have 
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Ptrst.  it  does  not  apply  to  the  Soviet  sat«I- 
lites.  such  sa  East  Oennany,  Hungary.  Bul- 
garia and  others.  What  the  Russians  cannot 
get  from  us.  they  will  get  from  the  countries 
uaOa  their  control,  which  can  stOl  pur- 
chase the  most  sophisticated  of  VS.  tech- 
nolosy. 

Second,  the  "embargo"  only  applies  to 
tboM  technologies  which  require  a  so-call«^ 
validated  license  from  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Almost  all  of  the  equipment  sent 
by  us  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  shipped  without 
any  government  regulation  or  control,  and 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  "embfu^o."  Let 
me  give  you  an  example. 

Just  two  weeks  ago.  the  Ingeraoll-Rand 
corporation  was  given  the  green  light  by  the 
Commerce  Department  to  ship  a  300-foot 
assembly  line  to  the  Kama  River  military 
plant  Our  intelligence  sources  tell  us  that 
the  Kama  plant  has  manufactured  300  pro- 
totype V-12  engines,  which  are  normally  in- 
stalled in  tanJu. 

Third,  the  so-called  "embargo"  will  soon 
be  relaxed,  according  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment Keep  your  eye  on  the  newspapers 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  you  will  read 
about  some  big  deals  that  will  be  moved 
from  the  back  burner  to  the  front  burner.  I 
read  in  the  New  York  Times.  Just  a  couple 
of  days  ago  that  the  Carter  Administration 
wants  the  VA-VSJaJi.  Trade  CouncU  to 
continue  its  operations  in  Moscow  and  Man- 
hattan, "but  on  a  back-burner,  able  to  func- 
tion again  when  the  time  is  right."  to  quote 
the  story. 

I  also  read  that  Armand  Hammer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Occidental  Petroleum  Company, 
has  just  returned  from  a  meeting  with 
Soviet  Party  Chief,  Leonid  Brezhnev.  The 
peace  offensive  may  already  have  begun. 


In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  stress  that 
the  current  foreign  and  strategic  policy  of 
the  United  States  is  one  of  symbolism: 

Symbolic  embargoes  on  technology  sales 
while  shipments  to  Soviet  military  plants 
continue. 

A  symbolic  get-tough  posture  to  the  Sovi- 
ets without  the  military  resources  to  back  it 
up. 

A  symbolic  draft  registration  of  our  youth 
whQe  failing  to  shut  off  financial  and  tech- 
nological assistance  to  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine. 

A  symbolic  gesture  of  help  to  the  Afghani 
freedom  fighters  while  new  American  as- 
sembly lines  are  being  readied  for  shipment 
to  the  very  military  plant  that  manufac- 
tured the  invader's  equipment 

Whfle  the  Carter  Administration  calls  for 
registration  and  perhaps  the  draft  of  our 
young  men  and  women,  they  are  still  pro- 
moting the  sale  of  strategic  technology  and 
equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  draft  registration;  I  don't  know  the  facts. 
But  as  a  father,  who  is  being  asked  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  to  see  his  children  register,  and 
perhaps  be  sent  to  war— a  war  we  invite 
through  our  weakness— while  the  Federal 
government  permits  military  technology  to 
be  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union,  is.  in  my 
opinion,  nothing  short  of  ImmoraL 

Tea.  Gentlemen,  we  know  that  our  gov- 
ernment can  ensure  peace.  And  hopefully, 
we  always  remember  history.  There  is  but 
one  road  to  peace,  that  is:  "Peace  through 
Strength."* 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  COTTER 

OP  comrecnctn 
in  THE  HOnSK  OP  REPRESEinATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Nation  has  officially  designated  May 
as  "Older  Americans  Month."  This  is  a 
time  when  we  give  special  recognition 
to  our  senior  citizens  and  pay  tribute 
to  their  many  contributions. 

The  senior  citizens  of  this  country 
are  Indeed  one  of  the  most  valued  seg- 
ments of  our  society.  Through  their 
diligence,  loyalty,  and  hard  work,  this 
Nation  has  grown  into  the  most  pow- 
erful, influential,  and  affluent  country 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  have 
contributed  freely  and  enthusiastically 
of  themselves  for  the  good  of  our 
economy  and  society  and  have  served 
this  country  well  in  its  times  of  need. 

Unfortunately,  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  our  senior  citi- 
zens have  largely  been  taken  for 
granted.  In  a  society  that  concentrates 
on  the  needs  and  virtues  of  youth,  the 
problems  of  our  older  Americans  are 
often  shamefully  ignored. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  plight  of 
many  of  our  Nation's  elderly  can  only 
be  described  as  tragic.  One  out  of 
every  six  persons  aged  65  or  older 
exists  on  a  poverty-level  income.  Sky- 
rocketing medical  costs  mean  that 
only  slightly  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  medical  costs  of  our  senior  citizens 
are  covered  by  medicare  programs.  In 
addition,  many  of  our  senior  .citizens 
live  in  substandard  housing  In  deterio- 
rating neighborhoods. 

While  the  Members  of  Congress  can 
look  back  with  pride  on  the  many 
measures  passed  to  aid  our  senior  citi- 
zens, we  must  also  look  ahead  in  re- 
sponding to  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges facing  the  aged  of  today  and  to- 
morrow. 

Older  Americans  Month  is  a  time 
during  which  each  of  us  should  ponder 
how  we  have  responded  to  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  senior  citizens  of 
America.  It  is  our  duty  to  lend  willing- 
ly the  assistance  they  require  to  live 
out  the  remainder  of  their  existence 
usefully,  meaningfully,  and  with 
dignity.* 


MINNESOTA  RECIPIENT  OP 
PEABODY  AWARD 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


OP  MimrasoTA 


IN  THZ  HOUSE  O?  REFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  annoimce  that  Min- 
nesota Public  Radio  is  a  recipient  of 
the  coveted  George  Poster  Peabody 
Award  for  a  documentary  on  involun- 
tary mental  commitment.  Written  and 
produced  by  Greg  Barron,  it  is  the 
second  such  award  they  have  received 
in  the  last  3  years. 


The  Peabody  is  considered  the  most 
prestigious  award  in  the  broadcast  in- 
dustry. The  award  winning  program, 
originaUy  aired  in  August  1979,  ex- 
plores the  process  of  involuntary  com- 
mitment by  following  the  personal  ex- 
periences of  three  former  patients 
committed  against  their  wilL 

Documentaries  like  this  serve  as  an 
admirable  example  of  the  high-quality 
programing  that  broadcasting  is  capa- 
ble of  producing. 

I  extend  my  congratulations  to  Min- 
nesota Public  Radio  and  Producer 
Greg  Barron  for  their  significant 
achievement,  and  my  best  wishes  for 
their  continued  success. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleague  the  following  article 
from  the  St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer 
Press: 

MPR  Wnrs  Its  Second  Pkabodt 

Minnesota  Public  Radio  Saturday  was 
named  recipient  of  its  second  George  Foster 
Peabody  Award  in  three  years  for  a  docu- 
mentary on  involuntary  mental  commit- 
ment written  and  produced  by  Greg  Barron. 

"The  Way  to  8-A."  one  of  five  radio  pro- 
grams to  win  a  1970  Peabody.  was  a  35- 
minute  program  that  took  five  months  to 
produce,  said  Barron.  33,  a  senior  producer 
for  MPR. 

The  Peabody  is  considered  the  most  pres- 
tigious award  in  the  broadcast  industry. 
Barron  and  B4PR  associate  producer  David 
Carlton  Felland  won  a  1977  Peabody  for 
"The  Prairie  Was  Quiet"  a  sound  portrait 
of  the  American  prairie. 

The  mental  commitment  program,  origi- 
nally aired  in  August  1979,  explores  the 
process  of  Involuntary  commitment  by  fol- 
lowing the  personal  experiences  of  three 
former  patients  committed  against  their 
will. 

Barron  said  he  was  pleased  with  the  docu- 
mentary because  it  achieved  his  goal  of 
being  interesting  enough  to  keep  people's 
attention  while  getting  across  a  lot  of  infor- 
mation. 

"It  allowed  people  who  hadn't  been  heard 
from  to  be  heard."  he  said. 

Barron  noted  he  was  "absolutely  surprised 
and  pleased"  with  the  award.  "I'm  over- 
whelmed." 

The  award  will  be  presented  at  an  April  30 
meeting  of  the  Broadcast  Roneers  in  the 
Hotel  Pierre,  New  York  City.  "The  Way  to 
8-A"  will  be  rebroadcast  on  the  MPR  net- 
work at  7  p.m.  May  5  and  11:30  p.m.  June 
10. 

Other  recipients  of  1979  Peabodys,  award- 
ed by  the  University  of  Georgia,  are: 

CBS  News,  New  York,  for  "CBS  News 
Sunday  Morning."  hosted  by  Charles 
Kuralt;  and  for  coverage  of  the  Boston 
Symphony's  trip  to  China. 

ABC-TV,  New  York,  for  "Valentine."  a 
love  story  about  two  elderly  people:  and  for 
"Friendly  Fire,"  a  dramatization  of  an 
American  family's  involvement  in  the  Viet- 
nam War. 

NBC-TV,  New  York,  for  "Dummy."  the 
story  of  an  illiterate,  deaf  black  youth  ar- 
rested as  a  murder  suspect;  and  for  "When 
Hell  Was  In  Session,"  the  story  of  Navy 
Cmdr.  Jeremiah  Denton,  a  Vietnam  prison- 
er of  war. 

WTTW-TV,  Chicago,  for  a  docimientary 
about  age  discrimination;  and  for  a  program 
about  a  high  school  in  the  years  following  a 
desegregation  crisis. 

Roger  Mudd  of  CBS  News,  for  an  Inter- 
view with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

Robert  Trout  of  ABC  News,  for  his  nearly 
SO  years  as  a  broadcast  conunentator. 


Sylvia  Fine  Kaye,  a  Beverly  Hills,  Calif., 
television  producer,  for  her  program,  "Musi- 
cal Comedy  Tonight."* 


MEMORIAL  OBSERVANCE  HON- 
ORS VICTIMS  OE  KATTS 
FOREST  MASSACRE 


HON.  CLEMENT  L  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoHsm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSSNTATTVCS 

Wednesday.  April  3tt,  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  27, 1980,  I  was  privileged  to  par- 
ticipate in  ceremonies  in  Milwaukee 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  deliberate  and  bnital  annihila- 
tion of  15,000  Polish  Army  officers 
who  with  their  troops  surrendered  to 
the  invading  Soviet  Anriy  in  the  fall  of 
1939.  These  gallant  men,  who  valiantly 
resisted  the  surprise  attack  against 
their  beloved  nation  by  the  Nazi 
hordes  and  Soviet  troops  until  over- 
powered by  ttie  aggreasorst  were  miu-- 
dered  in  coldblood  by  their  captors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  never  forget 
the  victims  of  this  act  of  genocide,  re- 
membering also  the  thousands  of  their 
comrades  who  "disappeared"  in  "the 
Soviet  Union  without  a  trace.  Prom 
time  to  time  It  is  necessary  to  review 
the  events  of  the  past  so  that  they  will 
remain  prominent  In  th«  minds  of  the 
leadership  of  our  great  Nation  and 
thereby  Influence  future  courses  of 
action  and  decisions. 

Only  the  frequent  rededlcation  to 
the  princlijles  of  freedom  for  which 
these  brave  men  gave  their  lives  will 
insure   that   their  sacrifice  will  not 
have  been  In  vain.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
M.'.  Speaker,  that  I  wish  to  share  with 
my   colleagues   the    remarks   of   Mr. 
Aloyslus  Mazewski,  president  of  the 
Polish  American  Congress,  on  this  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  my  own,  together 
with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  pa- 
triotic organizations  which  sponsored 
this  memorial  observance. 
The  article  follows: 
The  40th  AifNrvESSAiiT  op  Katth  Foiubt 
Massackx 
(By  Aloysius  Mazewski) 
The  Katyn  Massacre  is  a  singularly  savage 
and  abhorrent  crime  not  only  against  the 
Polish  nation,  but  against  entire  humanity. 
It  is  not  only  an  act  of  premeditated  geno- 
cide that  will   forever  blot  the  pages  of 
man's  history  on  earth. 

In  the  vast  panorama  of  humanity's  strug- 
gle for  dignity,  justice,  brotherhood  and  a 
viable  world  in  terms  of  progress  and  rever- 
ence for  life— the  Katyn  Massacre  stands  in 
bold  and  terrifying  relief  as  the  unresolved, 
unexpiated  and  hastily  covered  up  crisis  of 
the  conscience  of  the  20th  century  man- 
kind—a forever  disturbing  knowledge  that  is 
gnawing  at  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men  of 
good  will  everywhere. 

We  all  know  the  facts:— the  Soviet  secret 
service  wantonly,  without  any  cause  or 
provocation,  murdered  15,000  Polish  offi- 
cers. Intellectuals,  educators  and  profession- 
al men  in  the  Katyn-Ostashkov  area.  Some 
four  thousand  mutilated  bodies  were  found 
in  the  Katyn  Forest.  The  rest  of  the  victims 
remain  in  unknown  graves. 

We  also  know  that  the  guilt  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  this  crime  has  been  established 
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beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt  by  both— the 
Polish  authorities  in  London  during  the 
closing  months'  of  World  War  Two.  and 
later,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
Select  Committee. 

In  the  mass  of  incontrovertible  evidence, 
Russia  stands  before  the  world  as  the  perpe- 
trator of  this  ghastly  crime  of  genocide. 

Yet  the  Russian  masters,  the  Polish  blood 
on  their  handB>  were  accepted  without  any 
protest  In  intemaCtonai:  eonzKlls  and  eonf er^ 
ence. 

In  the  mdada  of  honest  and  concerned 
men  everywhere,  RussI*  stands  accused  of 
the  Katyn  Massacre. 

Yet— neither  in  the  diplomatic  chancel- 
leries of  great  powers.  Is  one  word  even 
whispered  about  this  horrifying  Soviet  guilt. 
Diplom^ie  sophistry  tells  us  that  the  time 
Is  not  opportune  for  pressing  charges 
against  the  Sovieta  in  this  matter.  Four  dec- 
ade* have  elapsed  tiaot  the  discovery  of  the 
Katyn  mass  graves.  In  these  decades,  the 
statesmen  and  diplomats  of  the  West  played 
havoc  with  human  conscience  by  pretending 
that  the  cvH  of  the  Soviet  design  against 
the  basic  human  decency  does  not  exist. 

And  this  compromising  with  evil  as  exem- 
plified in  the  Katyn  Massacre  will  remain  a 
deeply  disturbing  factor  in  tatemational  re- 
lations as  long  as  it  remains  unpunished  and 
hidden  under  the  cloak  of  diplomatic  expe- 
diency. 

And  those  nations  which  choose  to  accept 
the  knowledge  of  the  Katyn  crime  In  si- 
lence, carry  an  Irreducible  moral  debt  on 
their  historical  ledgers.  And  sooner  or  later, 
in  one  fiorm  or  another,  this  debt  will  have 
tobepiUd. 

For  once  we  accept  a  compromise  In  moral 
Issues  Involving  the  conscience,  the  dignity, 
and  the  responsibilities  of  man.  then  we  are 
opening  the  floodgates  of  lawlessness,  irre- 
sponsibility and  anarchy  In  both  external 
and  Internal  affairs  of  the  nation. 

It  is.  therefore,,  fitting,  proper,  and  incum- 
l>ent  upon  us  of '  Polish  heritage,  upon  us, 
who  more  poignantly  than  any  other  group, 
understand  the  terrifying  meaning  of  the 
Katyn  Massacre— to  be  the  pangs  of  con- 
science of  the  modem  man.  to  tell  him  that 
the  Katyn  crime  is  the  beginning  of  an  evil 
which,  if  unchecked  by  the  law  of  truth  and 
Judgment,  could,  under  the  communist  di- 
rection and  conspiracy,  engulf  entire  hu- 
manity. 


RkMEUBES  THI  KikTTlf  FOKEST  Massacm 
(By  CLXKSlfT  J.  ZABLOCKI) 

The  tragic  story  of  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre began  on  September  1,  1939.  when 
Hitler  Invaded  Poland.  Outnumbered  and 
overpowered,  the  Polish  armies  foug{it 
bravely  to  resist  the  aggressor,  when— in 
violation  of  the  Soviet-Polish  Treaty  of 
Nonaggression— the  Red  Armies  moved  into 
Poland. 

The  Communist  forces  Invaded  Poland  on 
September  17,  1939  under  the  guise  of 
friendship.  Through  radio  and  other  propa- 
ganda means,  the  Russian  authorities  as- 
sured the  Polish  people  that  they  were 
coming  into  Poland  In  order  to  prevent  com- 
plete Nazi  domination  of  that  country. 

Many  Polish  soldiers,  with  their  backs 
against  the  waU,  believed  what  the  Russians 
were  saying.  They  felt,  at  least,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  surrender  to  "friendly" 
Russians,  than  to  capitulate  to  the  Nazis, 
and  be  put  into  Nazi  concentration  camps. 

In  the  Pall  of  1939,  therefore,  over  300.000 
Polish  soldiers  capitulated  to  the  Russians. 
They  surrendered  their  arms  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  they  would  be  demobilized, 
and  returned  home  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
did  not  happen:  Out  of  the  300.000  Polish 
soldiers  who  surrendered  to  the  Russians, 
only  25,000  were  ever  seen  again;  275,000 
Polish  soldiers  disappeared.  We  can  guess  as 
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to  what  happened  to  them,  and  we  have 
enough  evidence  to  show  that  they  died  in 
slave  labor  camps  In  Siberia  and  other 
places  in  Ruasta:  I  shall  teU  you  more  about 
the  2S,0«awlto  sarrtved  later. 

Now-  amonr  the  30eiO«D  PoUrti  soldiers, 
they  wcrt  approKiraaCtUr  l»,ooo  PoUsb 
Army  offleeca  Ttieae  offioen  were  immedl- 
atei7  McregBted  tar  Uw  Russians  in  the  FMl 
of  19SaL  They  wera  placed  in  three  spedaJ 
camps:  one  at  KoEielak.  Mar  the  Smolensk 
and  near  the  Katyn  Forest,  and  5.000  Polish 
Qlflcers  were  imprisoned  there.  The  second 
camp  was  located  at  Staroblelak.  near  Khar- 
kov, and  it  housed  4.000  officers.  The  third 
camp  was  established  at  Ostashkov.  near 
Kalinin,  and  e,400  Pole*,  were  Imprisoned 
there.  All  this  happened  to  the  Fall  of  1939. 
During  the  next  few  months,  the  15,000 
Polish  army  officers  remained  in  the  three 
camps  I  have  just  named:  They  were  al- 
lowed to  writ*  ta  their  families  in  scmie  in- 
stances, and  their  families  reoBlvi?d  news  of 
them  up  to  April.  1940.  Since  that  month, 
not  a  word  wa»  beard  either  from— or 
about— these  men. 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  thing  clear. 
These  15^000  men  wers  hand-picked  by  the 
Russians.  They  included  every  officer  which 
showed  leadership  and  love  for  Poland. 
Priests,  servlnc  in  the  capacity  of  chaplains, 
were  included  in  this  group.  The  flowerhood 
of  Polish  leaders— for  many  of  these  men. 
before  Hitler  attacked  Poland— were  civiUan 
professors,  doctors  and  leaders  in  their  com- 
munities—all  these  men  were  Imprisoned  In 
the  three  camps. 

You  know  the  next  8t«p.  On  June  22.  1941, 
Hitler  attacked  Russia.  The  Russians— their 
backs  against  a  wall— began  to  look  for  help 
wherever  they  could  find  It.  Their  situation 
was  so  critical  that  they  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Polish  government  In  exile,  provid- 
ing for  the  organization  of  a  Polish  army  in 
Russia,  to  help  them  fight  the  Nazis.  The 
Poles  thought— very  understandably— that 
the  300.000  Polish  soldiers  who  surrendered 
to  the  Russians  In  1939  would  now  be  freed 
by  the  Communists,  and  permitted  to  orga- 
nize under  General  Anders. 

So  General  Anders,  and  General  SIkorskl. 
went  to  Russia.  They  were  told  by  the  Com- 
munists that  orders  were  Issued,  granting 
amnesty  to  all  Polish  soldiers  and  officers 
who  were  imprisoned  in  any  Russian  campa, 
or  working  on  any  Russian  projecu.  These 
men  were  to  be  instructed  to  report  to  Gen- 
eral Anders 

General  Anders  set  up  his  headquarters, 
and  waited.  He  waited  a  month,  then  two 
months.  Still  no  sight  of  the  300.000  Polish 
soldiers.  Finally,  after  long  delay,  these  men 
started  reporting  to  him.  Within  a  year. 
25.000  Polish  soldiers  reported  to  Anders. 
Then  their  arrivals  stopped.  No  more  men 
came,  nor  were  ever  heard  from. 

From  the  reports  which  General  Anders 
submitted  to  his  government  In  London,  we 
learned  of  the  conditions  of  the  25.000  Poles 
who  reported  to  him  In  Russia.  These  men 
had  been  assigned  by  the  Communists  to 
slave  labor  camps,  and  they  came  to  Gener- 
al Anders  starved,  diseased,  crippled.  There 
were  very  few  who  could  take  up  army 
duties.  And  there  was  not  one  officer  among 
thefn! 

General  Anders  did  not  know  what  to  do. 
He  reported  the  situation  to  General  Sl- 
korsJU  who  went  to  see  Stalin.  He  told 
Stalin  about  the  condition  of  the  Poles  who 
reported  to  General  Anders,  and  about  their 
small  number.  In  particular,  he  pointed  out 
that  not  one  officer  reported  for  duty,  and 
reminded  Stalin  that  there  were  supposed 
to  be  15.000  Polish  officers  someplace  In 
Russia. 

Stalin  told  him  that  those  officers  were 
supposed  to  be  released,  and  he  personally 
called  the  chief  of  the  Russian  NKVD.  tell- 
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ing  him  that  he  wanted  all  Polish  officers 
released  Immediately  from  any  camp  io 
«  hlclv  they  may  have  been  imprisoned. 
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Kozlelik  camp.  Each  day,  he  told  them,  be- 
tween 50  and  200  Polish  officers  would 
arrive  at  the  sUtion.  and,  heavily  guarded. 
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ously  protest  the  hideous  crimes  that  the 
Soviet  Security  Police  committed  at  the 
Katyn  Forest  site;  and  be  It  further 
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from  his  wife  Dorothy  and  daughter 
Holly  and  son  Kirk. 
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way  Into  storm  sewers  which  carry  It  direct- 
ly to  the  local  streams  further  increasing 
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system  used  to  establish  the  City's  priority 
for  receiving  subsequent   grants   has   also 
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ing  him  that  he  wanted  all  Polish  officers 
PTlessed  inunediatHy  from  any  camp  in 
%  hlcb  they  may  have  been  Imprisoned. 

Enoouraced  by  ihls.  0«nerai  Sikorski  left 
Stalin,  and  both  he  and  General  Anders  ex- 
pected to  aee  the  PoUsh  officers  reporting  to 
the  camp.  They  waited  a  month,  then  two 
months.  Still  no  sight  of  even  one  Polish  of- 
ficer. They  repeatedly  reported  thla  situa- 
tion to  Russian  authorities,  pleading  with 
them  for  the  release  of  the  Polish  officers. 
But  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  happened 
to  these  15.000  men.  They  were  not  In  any 
camp.  They  Just  vanished  into  thin  air.  And 
the  Russians  couldn't  say  what  happened  to 
them. 

While  this  went  on,  the  Germans  were  oc- 
cupying a  large  part  of  Russia.  If  you  re- 
member. Hitler  attacked  Russia  In  June. 
IMl.  By  August,  of  that  year.  German 
troopa  reached  Smolensk,  occupying  the 
area  in  which  Katyn  forest  was  located^ 
They  established  their  headquarters  in  a 
castle  on  the  Dnieper  River— the  same 
castle  which  was  earlier  used  as  NKVD 
headquarters  by  the  Russians. 

As  soon  as  Germans  occupied  the  Katyn 
area,  they  heard  rumors  from  the  Russian 
peasants  that  the  Katyn  forest  was  a  burial 
ground  for  the  Communists.  The  Germans 
paid  little  attention  to  those  rumors.  In 
fact,  there  was  not  even  one  report  which 
mentioned  them. 

And  then  came  the  winter  of  1943.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  severe  winters  that  people 
in  Europe  had  ever  remembered.  It  was  so 
cold,  that  even  the  wolves  around  the 
Katyn  area,  unable  to  find  food,  attacked 
human  beings  when  they  put  their  foot  out- 
side the  door  of  their  homes. 

These  starved,  frozen  wolves  uncovered 
the  burial  ground  In  the  Katyn  forest.  A 
German  patrol,  going  through  the  forest 
one  day,  saw  some  bones  and  clothing  dug 
up  from  the  frozen  ground  by  the  wolves. 
They  reported  it  to  the  headquarters.  The 
German  officers  couldn't  do  anything  since 
the  ground  was  frozen,  so  they  waited  till 
Spring.  When  Spring  came,  they  uncovered 
the  graves,  and  found  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  Polish  officers  laying  in  a  mass 
grave.  There  were  20  layers  of  bodies  in  the 
grave— each  body  laying  face  down,  with 
hands  tied  behind  its  back,  and  with  a  bullet 
hole  in  its  head. 

The  Germans  began  to  investigate,  and 
they  prepared  a  big  propaganda  drive,  to  be 
based  on  the  Russian  murder  of  Polish 
army  officers  at  Katyn.  Goebels  himself— 
the  chief  of  Nazi  propaganda— was  placed  in 
charge.  If  you  remember,  the  year  1943  was 
a  very  crucial  year  of  the  war.  The  Allied 
military  leaders— including  our  American 
military  generals— were  disheartened.  While 
our  papers  played  up  every  little  Allied  vic- 
tory, and  while  to  the  people  at  home  here 
it  appeared  that  the  Allies  were  assured  of 
an  ultimate  victory  over  the  Nazis,  our  mili- 
tary staffs  were  not  so  optimistic.  In  their 
reports,  they  admitted  that  the  outcome  of 
the  war  hung  on  a  very  delicate  balance, 
with  Hitler  holding  all  of  Europe,  and  with 
the  Allies  unable  to  move  forward. 

It  was  at  this  crucial  moment  that  the 
Germans  decided  to  use  every  bit  of  advan- 
tage they  could  get  out  of  the  Katyn  massa- 
cre. They  wanted  to  prove  that  the  Russians 
did  It— iJ  awaken  the  world  to  the  horrible 
crime  that  the  Communists  committed— and 
to  divide  the  Allies  who  were  struggling  to 
hold  back  victorious  German  armies  In 
Russia  and  in  the  Southern  theater. 

The  German  officers  in  the  castle  on  the 
Dnieper  River  began  to  question  all  Russian 
peasants  living  in  the  area.  From  the  station 
master  of  nearby  railroad  Station  Gniez- 
dovo,  they  learned  that,  between  January 
and  April  of  1940,  thousands  of  Polish  army 
officers  arrived  from  the  direction  of  the 
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Kozielsk  camp.  Each  day,  he  told  them,  be- 
tween 50  and  200  Polish  officers  would 
arrive  at  the  sUtion,  and,  heavily  guarded, 
they  would  be  put  on  buses  and  taken  to  the 
castle  on  the  Dnieper  River.  There,  it  ap- 
pears, these  men  were  subjected  to  last 
questioning.  After  the  interrogation,  they 
were  taken,  one  by  one.  into  the  forest,  and 
never  came  out  again.  F\>ur  Russian  soldiers 
escorted  each  Polish  officer  into  the  Katyn 
forest,  and  murdered  them  there  In  cold 
blood,  with  a  shot  through  the  head. 

Later  investigation  showed  that  practical- 
ly every  one  of  the  5,000  Polish  officers  who 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Kozielsk  camp 
was  burled  in  the  Katyn  forest.  The  Ger- 
mans invited  international  representatives 
of  the  medical  profession  to  come  and  ex- 
amine the  bodies.  The  Polish  Red  Cross  was 
also  invited.  These  men  identified  eachbody 
by  the  documents  and  personal  belongings 
found  on  them  and  complied  the  list.  The 
Polish  government  In  London  has  a  com- 
plete list  of  all  the  men  who  were  murdered 
there. 

What  happened  to  the  other  10,000  Polish 
Army  officers,  imprisoned  in  the  Ostashkov 
and  Staroblelsk  camr>s? 

The  reports  compiled  later  tell  us  that  the 
8.400  Polish  officers  imprisoned  at  Ostash- 
kov were  taken  by  the  Russians  to  the 
White  Sea,  put  on  barges,  and  towed  off 
shore.  Then  the  artillery  on  the  shore  mas- 
sacred and  drowned  these  helpless  men. 

Additional  reports  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  4.000  Polish  officers  imprisoned  in  the 
Staroblelsk  camp  met  the  fate  similar 
to  that  of  Katyn  forest.  They  were  shot  and 
buried  in  mass  graves  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kharkov. 

This  is  the  story  of  Katyn.  May  this  trage- 
dy never  be  forgotten.  May  the  sacrifices  of 
these  heroes  inspire  all  who  strive  for  free- 
dom] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  re- 
ferred to  earlier  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  representatives  of  the 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association,  the 
Polish  Veterans  of  World  War  II.  the 
Katyn  Memorial  Observance  Commit- 
tee, and  representatives  of  other  civic 
and  service  organizations  at  the  Katyn 
Memorial  Ol)servance.  The  resolution 
follows: 
Katyn  Memorial  Observance  Resolution 

On  the  40th  Anniversary  of  the  Katyn 
Massacre,  one  of  the  most  brutal  acts  of 
genocide  in  World  War  II— we  veterans  of 
that  war— representing  numerous  Veteran 
Organizations:  and  gathered  here  today  at 
Polish  Army  Veterans  Association  Post  No. 
94  Hall,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  AprU  27.  1980 
adopted  the  following  resolution. 

Whereas,  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
serves  as  a  historical  reminder  of  the  ruth- 
less means  used  by  Communist  aggressors  In 
their  quest  for  power;  and 

Whereas,  5.000  Polish  Patriots— Polish 
Army  Officers— were  removed  from  various 
Soviet  detention  centers  and  taken  to  the 
Katyn  Forest  area  there  brutally  and  bar- 
barically  killed  by  Soviet  Security  Police, 
their  bodies  dumped  Ignomlnlously  into  a 
large  open  pit  type  grave:  and 

Whereas,  10,000  other  Polish  prisoners  of 
war  captured  by  Russian  forces  are  still  un- 
accounted for  and  are  logically  assumed  to 
have  met  the  same  tragic  fate  of  their 
counter-parts;  and 

Whereas,  such  Soviet  barbaric  trangres- 
.sions  and  wanton  actions  of  genocide  cannot 
be  continued  to  be  condoned  by  Free  World 
nations;  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  'That  the  Polish  Army  Veterans 
Association,  the  Polish  Veterans  of  World 
War  II.  Inc.  and  the  Katyn  Memorial  Observ- 
ance Committee  soundly  deplore  and  vigor- 
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ously  protest  the  hideous  crimes  that  the 
Soviet  Security  Police  committed  at  the 
Katyn  Forest  site;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  these  Veterans  Organiza- 
tions, In  solid  concert  and  complete  unison, 
call  these  horrible  attrocities  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  of  the  Nations  of  the  Free 
World;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  United  SUtes  and 
other  Countries  of  the  World  are  vigorously 
urged  to  support  further  and  continued  in- 
vestigation of  these  violent  and  tragic  Soviet 
actions  and  crimes;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  testimony,  evidence 
and  findings  of  the  Congressional  Commit- 
tee that  investigated  the  happenings  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  Massacre  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  Delegates  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  that  those  findings  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  United  Nations  agencies 
for  their  consideration  and  action;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,    That    the    President    of    the 
United  States  be  requested  to  instruct  the 
U.S.  Delegation  to  the  United  Nations  to 
seek  the  establishment  of  an  International 
Committee  to  Investigate  other  mass  mur- 
ders and  crimes  against  humanity. 
Walenty  Wozniak, 
Polish  Army  VeteTans  Association. 
ZYGMxmr  Kwasieborski, 
Po/is;i  VeUraru  of  World  War  II. 
Edmund  G.  Banasikowski, 
Katyn  Memorial  Observance  Committee.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  KIYOSHI 
MATSUO,  COUNCILMAN,  POSTER 
CITY.  CALIF. 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OY  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  April  26,  1980,  many  friends 
will  join  together  to  recognize  Hon. 
Kiyoshi  Matsuo  for  his  11  years  of 
commimity  service  to  Foster  City. 

Like  Reston,  Va.,  and  Columbia, 
Md..  Foster  City,  Calif.,  is  one  of  the 
few  totally  planned  communities  in 
the  United  States. 

An  architect  by  profession,  Kiyoshi 
Matsuo  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Architectural  and  Site  Planning 
and  Review  Board,  the  precursor  to 
Foster  City's  Planning  Commission,  in 
1969.  He  was  appointed  to  the  City 
Council  of  Foster  City  In  1973.  He  was 
subsequently  elected  to  the  council  in 
1974,  and  in  1977  served  as  mayor. 
When  Kiyoshi  Matsuo  retired  from 
the  City  Council  of  Foster  City  on 
April  14,  1980,  he  was  the  longest  serv- 
ing councilman  in  the  city's  history. 

In  his  11  years  of  service.  Kiyoshi 
Matsuo  earned  the  respect,  admira- 
tion, and  love  of  the  people  of  Foster 
City,  He  guided  the  destiny  of  Foster 
City  through  the  1970's,  There  would 
not  be  a  lack  of  confidence  In  govern- 
ment today  if  elected  officials  followed 
Kiyoshi  Matsuo's  example.  Integrity  is 
his  hallmark.  He  always  performed  his 
civic  duties  in  a  quiet  and  respectful 
manner,  Kiyoshi  Matsuo  was  a  man  of 
few  words,  but  when  he  spoke,  every- 
one listened. 

Kiyoshi  could  not  have  served 
Poster  City  without  superb  support 
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from  his  wife  Dorothy  and  daughter 
Holly  and  son  Kirk. 

Foster  City  has  proclaimed  April  26, 
1980,  as  "Kiyoshi  Matsuo  E>ay." 

Kiyoshi  Matsuo  is  truly  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Poster  City  commu- 
nity and  deserves  the  recognition  he 
will  receive  at  his  testimonial  dinner.  I 
am  proud  to  Join  his  many  friends  in 
paying  him  tribute.* 


WASTEWATER  TREATMENT  PRO- 
GRAM PROBLEMS  IN  POST- 
VILLE,  IOWA 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  Postville,  which  is  located  in  Iowa's 
Second  Congressional  District,  has  ex- 
perienced difficulty  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  adminis- 
tration of  the  municipal  wastewater 
treatment  works  construction  grants 
program.  The  requirements  of  this 
program  are  causing  problems  for 
cities  like  Postville  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

The  following  is  a  prepared  state- 
ment by  Ida  D,  Harris,  mayor  of  Post- 
ville, Iowa,  for  the  Republican  region- 
al platform  hearing  held  In  Daven- 
port. Iowa,  on  April  18,  1980,  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  find  this  statement 
very  informative  and  will  be  convinced 
that  there  is  a  real  need  to  restructure 
this  grant  program  to  preclude  further 
economic  and  environmental  damage 
to  our  country. 

Statement  of  Mayor  Ida  D.  Harris 

We  would  like  to  comment  on  the  Munici- 
pal Wastewater  Treatment  Works  Construc- 
tion Grants  Program  as  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA).  SpecificaUy,  we  would  like  to  address 
some  of  the  difficulties  being  experienced 
by  municipalities,  particularly  the  City  of 
Postville,  Iowa,  in  attempting  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  program.  First,  let  us 
preface  this  presentation  with  a  bit  of  histo- 
ry as  to  how  the  City  first  became  Involved. 

The  City  of  Postville  currently  operates 
two  wastewater  treatment  plants,  A  three- 
cell,  controlled  discharge  lagoon  system  was 
constructed  in  1970  to  serve  two  meat  proc- 
essing industries.  Service  to  all  other  users 
is  provided  by  a  mechanical  plant  which  was 
constructed  in  1950,  some  30  years  ago.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  mechanical  plant 
is  very  poor.  As  a  result  the  City  must  peri- 
odically replace  equipment  and  make  other 
costly  repairs  In  an  effort  to  maintain  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  treatment. 

Approximately  SO  percent  of  the  sewer 
lines  In  the  City  of  Postville  were  construct- 
ed in  1915,  over  75  years  ago.  Another  30 
percent  were  built  between  1933  and  1960. 
Many  of  the  older  lines  are  severely  deterio- 
rated, some  to  the  point  of  collapse.  During 
wet  weather  periods,  storm  water  leaks  Into 
the  sewer  system  to  the  point  where  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  sewer  lines  is  exceeded,  caus- 
ing backup  of  raw  sewage  Into  basements. 
The  only  solution  currently  available  la  to 
pump  the  excess  flow  from  various  man- 
holes in  the  system  to  relieve  the  backup 
problem.  Thla  "solution"  simply  moves  the 
health  hazard  from  the  basements  into  the 
streets.  This  raw  sewage  eventually  finds  its 
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way  into  storm  sewers  which  carry  it  direct- 
ly to  the  local  streams  further  increasing 
stream  pollution. 

In  an  effort  to  repair  the  sewer  lines  and 
construct  a  new  wastewater  treatment 
plant,  the  City  of  Postville  retained  a  con- 
sulting engineer  on  December  7,  1972.  This 
effort  was  made  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
then  current  freeze  of  grant  funds  placed 
the  entire  burden  for  financing  this  work  on 
the  aty. 

The  freeze  of  grant  funds  was  eventually 
removed.  However,  in  the  meantime  while 
planning  work  was  being  pursued,  the  regu- 
lations governing  the  grant  program  under- 
went many  changes.  One  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant was  that  each  phase  of  the  work  was  to 
be  approved  by  EPA  before  proceeding. 
Without  this  prior  approval,  the  City  would 
forfeit  the  chance  for  reimbursement  under 
the  grant  program.  This  approval  condition 
was  to  be  the  forerunner  of  seemingly  end- 
less delays  to  the  City's  planning  efforts. 

Another  significant  change  was  the  Imple- 
mentation of  EPA's  Facility  Planning  re- 
quirements which  were  to  encompass  the 
Infiltration/Inflow  or  I/I  Analysis  and  the 
Sewer  System  Evaluation  Survey  (SSES). 

With  the  implementation  of  these  new  re- 
quirements, the  scope  of  planning  work  was 
re-defined,  a  grant  application  was  submit- 
ted and  approval  to  proceed  was  requested. 
This  approval  In  the  form  of  a  Step  1  grant 
offer  from  EPA.  was  received  on  January  16, 
1976.  over  three  years  from  the  time  the 
City  made  its  first  attempt  to  solve  its  prob- 
lems. 

The  Infiltration/inflow  work  was  complet- 
ed in  the  summer  of  1976  and  the  final 
report  was  submitted  to  the  regulatory 
agencies  on  November  6, 1976. 

The  basic  conclusion  of  the  Infiltration/ 
Inflow  Analysis  report  was  to  proceed  with 
an  SSES.  EPA  approval  for  this  work  was 
received  on  March  31,  1977  and  field  work 
on  the  SSES  was  subsequently  lnltiate<L 

At  that  point  In  time  the  program  was 
progressing  well  and  all  parties  involved 
were  optimistic.  Our  optimism  was  short 
lived  as  on  December  19,  1977,  the  Oty  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Iowa  Department  of  En- 
vironmental Quality  (DEQ).  The  letter 
simply  stated  that  the  receiving  stream  for 
the  City's  treated  waste  had  been  designat- 
ed as  "high  quality  waters."  As  a  result  a 
higher  degree  of  wastewater  treatment 
would  be  required.  The  letter  then  advised 
that  further  Facility  Planning  work  be  de- 
ferred until  new  treatment  limits  could  be 
defined.  Except  for  the  cleaning  and  televi- 
sion Inspection  phase  of  the  SSES.  which 
was  then  In  progress,  all  further  work  was 
halted  as  requested  by  Iowa  DEQ. 

A  public  meeting  was  finally  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1979  in  an  attempt  to  resolve  the 
"high  quality  waters"  dilemma  by  establish- 
ing a  stream  antldegradatlon  policy.  To 
date,  this  matter  has  not  been  resolved  and 
establishment  of  an  antldegradatlon  policy 
has  been  deferred  Indefinitely  pending  addi- 
tional field  studies  of  the  receiving  streams. 

A  periodic  basin  plan  review  by  Iowa 
DEQ,  without  further  consideration  of  the 
antldegradatlon  matter,  has  resulted  In  the 
establishment  of  new  treatment  standards 
for  the  Postville  plant.  The  City  was  advised 
of  these  new  standards  on  February  19, 
1980.  It  is  ironic  to  note  that  these  "new" 
standards,  which  took  over  two  years  to  for- 
mulate, are  the  same  as  those  established  by 
the  agencies  In  November,  1976. 

Following  EPA  approval  of  the  new  stand- 
ards. Facility  Planning  work  may  be  re- 
sumed, presumably  In  the  fall  of  1980.  Un- 
fortunately, the  situation  has  now  taken  an- 
other turn  for  the  worse.  First,  there  Is 
some  Indication  that  grant  funds  may  not 
be  available  to  finance  the  remaining  Facili- 
ty Planning  work.  Second,  revisions  to  the 
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system  used  to  establish  the  City's  priority 
for  receiving  subsequent  grants  has  also 
been  revised.  The  latest  target  dates  for 
Step  3  and  Step  3  granU  for  Postville  are 
March  31,  1986  and  September  30,  1987  re- 
spectively. Even  if  Faculty  Planning  is  al 
lowed  to  proceed  this  fall,  construction  of  a 
new  treatment  plant  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  sewer  system  could  not  be  accomplished 
before  early  1990.  almost  17  years  after 
planning  was  initiated  by  the  City.  Even 
this  date  Is  optimistic  as  further  delays 
could  result  from  lack  of  Federal  funding  or 
additional  changes  In  the  grant  program. 

To  date,  over  170,000  (local  money  plus 
grant  funds)  has  been  spent  on  Step  1  Fa- 
cility Planning,  and  still  we  are  not  done 
Also,  In  the  past  3Vk  years  the  Oty  of  Post- 
ville has  spent  In  excess  of  $80,000  for  re 
pairs  and  Improvements  to  its  treatment 
facilities.  This  work  was  all  accomplished 
with  local  funds  without  the  benefit  of  any 
grant  assistance.  Substantial  additional  ex 
penditures  of  local  funds  will  be  required 
over  the  next  10  years  Just  to  maintain  the 
existing  plant  and  sewer  system  in  operat- 
ing condition. 

With  the  completion  of  projects  ctirrently 
under  way,  the  City  of  Postville  will  have 
outstanding  some  $429,000  in  General  Obli 
gation  bonds;  almost  one-half  of  its  legal 
O.O.  capacity.  The  only  other  method  avail- 
able for  financing  of  plant  Improvements  is 
sewer  revenue  bonds.  Both  of  these  methods 
result  In  Increased  costs  to  the  citizenry.  In 
view  of  the  current  economic  situation,  any 
cost  increase  is  very  unpopular. 

The  current  grant  program  with  its  Inher- 
ent changes  and  delays  is  also  extremely 
costly.  At  the  current  rate  of  inflation,  the 
eventual  cost  of  the  new  facilities  for  the 
City  of  Postville  will  be  over  2W  times  that 
If  construction  were  to  proceed  today.  This 
Is,  of  course,  a  direct  cost  to  the  citizenry 
since  the  grant  system  which  ser^-ea  to  fi- 
nance such  improvements  is  tax  supported. 

The  Indirect  cosU  to  the  City  as  a  result 
of  the  delays  caused  by  the  grant  system  are 
also  substantial.  Without  adequate  sanitary 
sewage  service,  the  City  is  at  a  definite  dis- 
advantage when  It  comes  to  attracting  new 
Industry.  Because  of  the  deteriorated  condi 
tion  of  the  existing  facilities,  the  City  ma}' 
even  be  forced  to  place  a  moratorium  on 
further  residential  development  Such  re- 
strictions on  the  growth  of  a  City  Inevitably 
results  In  the  economic  decline  of  the  entire 
area. 

To  avoid  such  economic  disaster  and  to 
ensure  that  the  fight  to  control  pollution  of 
the  nation's  streams  wUl  not  be  lost,  it  Is  Im- 
perative that  restructuring  of  the  grant  pro- 
gram be  given  serious  consideration.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  ensure  that,  in  the 
future,  cities  will  not  have  to  wait  17  years 
to  see  their  efforts  bear  f ruit.« 


MORRIS  MEADOR 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  with  my  fellow  Ala- 
bamlans  In  honoring  one  of  our  true 
State  heroes,  Morris  Meador. 

On  Saturday,  April  26.  Morris  was 
Inducted  Into  the  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
at  the  University  of  Southern  Missis- 
sippi In  recognition  of  the  dlstin- 
gillshed  sports  career  he  led  while  a 
student  there. 
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We  in  AlatMuna  already  knew  of 
Morris'  potential  from  his  years  at 
Choctaw  County  High  School  in  the 
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another    year    before    the    necessary 
testing  could  be  completed. 
OTA  also  reports  evidence  that  the 
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procedures  would  be  necessary.  It  is 
typical  of  BATF's  entire  approach  to 
this  program  that  their  designated  re- 
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against  fascism  and  tyranny.  I  am 
speaking  about  World  War  II  and  the 
services  of  the  Papa  family  of  Law- 
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Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable LnciEN  Nedzi  of  MlchlgaiL 
In  my  over  20  years  of  service  In  the 
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rather  than  an  exchange  of  slogans  and 
shouts. 
Few  problems  come  to  us  neat  and  clean. 
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We  in  Alabama  already  knew  of 
Morris'  potential  from  his  years  at 
Choctaw  County  High  School  in  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1958.  after  letter 
ing  in  football,  baseball,  and  basketball, 
serving  as  football  captain  for  2  years. 
and  playing  in  the  Black  Belt  Confer- 
ence for  all  t  hree  sports.  At  USM.  Morris 
continued  to  wow  his  fans  as  No.  1  de- 
fensive halfback.  No.  1  punter,  and  al- 
ternate starter  quarterback.  After  a 
tour  with  the  Denver  Broncos  and  a 
coaching  stint  at  USM,  along  with 
military  duty  which  included  involve- 
ment with  the  service  team.  Morris 
came  home  to  Choctaw  County. 

Now  married  and  the  father  of 
three,  Morris  Meador  has  been  as  suc- 
cessfiil  in  the  cattle  and  lumber  busi- 
nesses as  he  was  on  the  playing  fields. 
The  laurels  from  USM  are  well-de- 
served—and we  in  Alabama,  and  esp»e- 
cially  Choctaw  County,  are  proud  to 
say  that  Morris  is  a  "hometown  boy".« 


OTA  STUDY  REFUTES  BATF 
CLAIMS  FOR  EXPLOSIVES  TAG- 
GING 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

OF  KEHTDCKT 
m  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
Just  released  the  results  of  their  10- 
month  analysis  of  the  proposed  explo- 
sives tagging  program.  It  clearly  sup- 
ports the  Public  Works  Committee's 
decision  to  delete  authorization  for 
this  program  from  H.R.  2441,  the  Anti- 
terrorism Act. 

The  report  is  filled  with  references 
to  uncompleted  testing,  poorly  docu- 
mented tests,  safety  problems,  and 
cost  increases  of  silch  an  extent  that, 
even  under  optimum  conditions, 
"•  •  •  marginal  companies  and  prod- 
uct lines  might  be  eliminated,"  The 
report  estimates  the  minimum  yearly 
costs  for  an  OTA-designed  "baseline" 
tagging  program— which  does  not  cor- 
respond to  any  of  the  authorization 
legislation  before  the  Congress— at  $45 
million.  Minimum  costs  for  tagging  all 
commercial  explosives  were  estimated 
at  $268  million  per  year. 

There  also  appear  to  be  major  dis- 
crepancies between  the  testimony 
given  to  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
by  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  f^earms  and  the  facts  as  deter- 
mined by  OTA- 

BATP  testified  repeatedly  that  all 
necessary  tests  were  completed  last 
year  on  dynamite  and  black  powder, 
and  that  they  would,  if  permitted,  re- 
quire those  products  to  be  tagged  im- 
mediately. OTA  reports  that  no  single 
explosive  has  been  subjected  to  all 
necessary  safety  tests,  that  Important 
data  is  lacking  on  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  tags  in  dynamites,  that  ballis- 
tics tests  on  black  powder  are  Inad- 
equate, and  that  It  would  be  at  least 
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another  year  before  the  necessary 
testing  could  be  completed. 

OTA  also  reports  evidence  that  the 
tags  react  with  some  tj-pes  of  gunpow- 
ders and  one  high  explosive.  One  cor- 
poration has  already  filed  a  $2  million 
claim  for  damages  against  BATP's  pro- 
gram contractor,  sdleging  that  the  in- 
advertent use  of  experimentally- 
tagged  explosives  in  a  normal  commer- 
cial operation  caused  an  explosion 
that  destroyed  their  plant,  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  nine  workers. 

BATF  testified  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  detonate  ammoriium  nitrate/ 
fuel  oil  (ANPO)  bombs- ammonium 
nitrate  not  being  covered  by  the  pro- 
gram—without the  use  of  high  explo- 
sives, which  would  be  tagged.  OTA  re- 
ports this  is  not  the  case;  ANPO  can 
be  detonated  with  materials  not  In- 
cluded in  the  tagging  program. 

BATF  testified  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult and  "dangerous"  to  remove  the 
tags  from  explosives.  OTA  reports 
that  for  powdery  explosives  it  is  both 
easy  and  safe:  requiring  less  than  an 
hour's  work. 

BATF  testified  that  making  some  of 
the  tags  nonmagnetic  would  forestall 
their  removal  from  gunpowders;  OTA 
found  even  nonmagnetic  tags  to  be 
easily  removable.  BATF  further  sug- 
gested that  the  tags  coiild  be  made 
opaque  prior  to  an  explosion  to  pre- 
vent removal  by  use  of  a  black  light,  as 
the  tags  are  fluorescent.  OTA  found 
this  would  make  no  difference  as  far 
as  removal  from  gtinpowder  is  con- 
cerned, but  would  interfere  with  qual- 
ity control  operations  at  both  the  tag 
and  explosives  manufacturing  facili- 
ties, and  would  raise  the  price  of  the 
tag  an  undetermined  amount. 

BATF  testified  that  no  additional 
recordkeeping  would  be  required  for 
the  tracing  procedures  necessary  to 
utilize  identification  tagging;  OTA  es- 
timated a  minimum  cost  increase  of  38 
cents  per  pound  for  rifle  powder  due 
in  increased  recordkeeping.  They  also 
estimated  an  overall  price  increase  of 
10  percent  for  explosives  if  their 
"baseline"  program  were  implemented, 
with  the  figiires  going  as  high  as  15  to 
20  percent  for  blasting  caps,  detonat- 
ing cord,  and  boosters.  I  emphasize 
again,  these  are  minimum  cost  in- 
creases; OTA  has  identified  cost  ele- 
ments of  the  tagging  program  for 
which  they  were  unable  to  develop 
viable  figures  due  to  lack  of  data. 

If  all  this  negative  information  were 
not  sufficient.  OTA  identified  a 
number  of  countermeasures  which 
would  enable  terrorists  and  profession- 
al criminals  to  completely  circumvent 
the  program;  some  of  these  options 
would  also  be  available  to  the  less 
knowledgeable  bombers.  BATF  testi- 
mony as  to  increases  In  arrest  rates  for 
bombers  were  labeled  "simply  guesses" 
for  which  no  data  wsls  available  to 
permit  OTA  to  evaluate. 

OTA  also  found  that  BATF's  pro- 
jected tag  recovery  process— the  use  of 
a  black  light  to  spot  the  tags— Is  un- 
likely to  be  workable  In  real-life  condi- 
tions.   Instead,    laboratory    recovery 
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procedures  would  be  necessary.  It  is 
typical  of  BATF's  entire  approach  to 
this  program  that  their  designated  re- 
covery process  would  not  work. . 

Finally.  OTA  stated  that  if  Congress 
were  to  mandate  the  program  at  this 
time,  on  the  assumption  that  the  prob- 
lems could  be  resolved,  it  "may  be  In- 
appropriate" for  BATF  or  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  be  able  to  decide 
when  It  is  safe  to  Implement  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  certainly  agree  with  the  con- 
clusion. However,  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  likely  to  be  the  question  for  the 
Congress— I  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Congress  passing  such  an  expensive 
boondoggle  at  this  time. 

We  would  be  much  better  served  by 
determining  whether  the  testimony 
we  received  from  BATF  was  a  result  of 
Ignorance  on  their  psut,  or  an  attempt 
to  deceive  the  Congress.  If  ignorance,  I 
would  have  grave  doubts  about  their 
ability  to  ever  manage  explosives  re- 
search programs.  They  have  been  reg- 
ulating the  Industry  for  at  least  10 
years,  and  If  they,  and  their  hired  con- 
sultants, know  as  little  about  explo- 
sives as  their  testimony  indicated,  I 
would  doubt  their  competence  to  even 
continue  their  regulatory  activities,  let 
alone  be  entrusted  with  a  major  new 
program  In  the  field. 

If  there  was  an  attempt  to  mislead 
the  Congress,  I  believe  we  will  know 
how  to  deal  with  that  situation. 

I  might  note  that  if  BATF  had  di- 
rected its  research  and  money  toward 
the  detection  of  untagged  explosives, 
as  several  other  agencies  are  doing- 
imdoubtedly  in  a  more  competent 
manner— we  could  well  have  a  work- 
able explosives  detector  by  now.  How- 
eyer.  since  detectors  could  be  operated 
by  local  police,  this  would  have  given 
BATF  nothing  to  regulate  and  would 
not  have  required  them  to  dispatch 
agents  all  around  the  country  investi- 
gating bombings.  Accordingly,  they  di- 
rected their  effort  toward  a  program 
which  followed  their  regulatory  juris- 
diction, one  which  If  Implemented 
would  require  their  persormel  to  inves- 
tigate most  bombings  and  further  reg- 
ulate the  explosives  industry.  As  a 
result.  Instead  of  a  workable  explo- 
sives detector,  we  have  the  complete 
mess  I  have  Just  described. 

I  hope  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee looks  into  this  situation.* 


PAPA  FAMILY'S  PATRIOTISM 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OF  PENNSYLVAlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  when  America  is  facing  an 
International  crisis  of  no  small  dimen- 
sions, I  would  like  all  of  us  to  recall 
another  time  when  this  great  Nation 
was  confronted  by  a  more  serious 
threat.  I  would  also  like  us  all  to  pay 
tribute  to  one  family's  remarkable 
contribution    to   this   Nation's    fight 
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against  fascism  and  tsrranny.  I  am 
speaking  about  World  War  n  and  the 
services  of  the  Papa  family  of  Law- 
rence County,  Pa. 

Ralph  and  Rose  Papa  came  to  this 
country  when  they  were  14  years  old. 
They  lived  on  11th  Street  In  West 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  was  there  that  they 
raised  a  family  of  10.  Many  Americans 
have  large  families,  but  I  doubt  that 
few  can  claim  the  great  sense  of  duty 
and  dedication  to  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty and  democracy  which  was  exhib- 
ited by  the  family  of  Ralph  and  Rose 
Papa.  Eight  of  their  sons  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  years  of  1941  and  1946.  The 
services  of  this  brave  family  should 
stand  as  a  glowing  reminder  to  all  for- 
eign antagonists  of  the  fortitude  and 
patriotism  of  the  American  people.  Of 
this,  the  Papas  are  a  shining  example. 

The  eight  sons  who  served  were: 
Frank  R.  Papa,  Merle  W.  Papa,  Roy  J. 
Papa,  Peter  J.  Papa,  Angelo  A.  Papa. 
Ralph  M.  Papa,  Alfred  V.  Papa,  and 
Carmen  J.  Papa.  Another  brother. 
Lewis  J.  Papa,  was  refused  service  be- 
cause of  dependency  and  becauuse  he 
was  the  last  brother  at  home.  The 
10th  child  was  Anna  Papa,  now  Mrs. 
Anna  Panella. 

I  feel  that  the  service  of  this  re- 
marl^ble  patriotic  family  speaks  for 
itself,  but  I  would  like  to  dedicate 
their  accomplishments  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  these  two 
quotes  from  two  great  Americans: 

For  without  belittling  the  courage  with 
which  men  have  died,  we  should  not  forget 
those  acts  of  courage  with  which  men  have 
lived.  The  courage  of  life  is  often  less  dra- 
matic than  the  courage  of  the  final 
moment;  but  it  is  no  less  a  magnificent  mix- 
ture of  triumph  and  tragedy.  A  man  does 
what  he  mui>t.  In  spite  of  personal  conse- 
quences, in  spite  of  obstacles  and  dangers 
and  pressures,  and  that  is  the  basis  of  all 
human  morality.— John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
"Profiles  in  Courage,"  Ch.  11. 

Whensoever  hostUe  aggressions  require  a 
resort  to  war,  we  must  meet  our  duty  and 
convince  the  world  that  we  are  Just  friends 
and  brave  enemies.— Thomas  Jefferson,  De- 
cember 3,  1806. 

Let  all  nations  take  note  that  there 
are  many  people  in  this  coimtry  who 
have  the  patriotic  sense  of  duty  which 
the  Papa  family  exhibited  In  the  last 
war.  It  is  people  like  the  Papas  which 
have  made  this  country  the  great  foe 
of  all  countries  and  dictators  who 
would  oppose  freedom  and  democra- 
cy.* 


LUCIEN  NEDZI'S  SPEECH 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OFCALirORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTAtTVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday,  April  26,  1980,  the  U.S.S. 
Michigan,  a  Trident  ballistic  missile 
submsj-ine.  was  christened  and 
launched  In  Groton,  Conn.  The  princi- 
pal speaker  for  the  event  was  my 
friend  and  colleague  on  the  House 
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Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Hon- 
orable LuciKH  Nedzi  of  Michigan. 

In  my  over  20  years  of  service  In  the 
Congress  I  have  heard  a  nvmiber  of 
speeches  at  ship  christenings  and 
launchings.  Some  speeches  have  been 
good,  others  not  so  good.  The  applayse 
is  generally  polite  and  short.  The  reac- 
tion to  LnciEN  Nedzi's  speech  was  dif- 
ferent. People  seemed  to  be  listening, 
and  In  the  end  the  applause  was  firm, 
loud,  and  sustained.  It  was  an  appro- 
priate speech  for  the  times,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  moment. 

I  am  Inserting  the  speech  In  the 
Record  so  that  others  who  were  not 
there  can  share  its  thoughtful  mes- 
sage. 
Thb  Christxking  of  the  U.S.S.  "Michxcah" 

For  much  of  man's  history  there  has  been 
a  direct  relationship  between  seapower  and 
national  supremacy. 

This  assessment  of  the  Importance  of  sea- 
power  is  stiU  valid.  Indeed,  the  striking 
power,  speed,  and.  hopefully,  the  invulner- 
ability of  our  nuclear  submarines  can  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  critical  to  our  security 
and  survival  as  a  nation. 

After  19  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  3  years  In  the  service  of  my 
country  in  two  wars,  it  Is  a  particularly 
touching  experience  and  honor  for  me  to 
represent  the  Congress  and  my  home  state 
at  this  rare  and  auspicious  ceremony,  the 
christening  of  the  DJ8.S.  Michigan. 

I  have  had  the  brief  opportunity,  more- 
over, to  see  the  list  of  previous  launchings 
of  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Submarines  and 
the  distinguished  names  of  previous  spon- 
sors. I  am  pleased  that  my  wife  Peggy  will 
be  In  the  company  of.  among  others,  Alice 
Roosevelt  Longworth,  Mrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, Mrs.  George  C.  Marshall,  Miss  Marian 
Anderson.  Mrs.  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  Mrs. 
John  Glenn. 

I  especially  want  to  salute  the  men  and 
women  who  conceived  this  project,  who 
managed  It,  and  who  worked  on  this  enor- 
mously complicated  submarine.  Yours  Is  no 
routine  assignment.  You  are,  rather,  asked 
to  be  pioneers  in  concept  and  in  craftsman- 
ship, taking  your  skills  to  the  outer  edges  of 
knowledge  and  execution. 

As  you  know,  the  Trident  class  submarine 
Is  the  largest  and  most  powerful  In  the 
world.  It  is  also  the  most  expensive. 

The  development  and  deployment  of  the 
Trident  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  nuclear  strat- 
egy. It  is  simply  Indispensable. 

Because  of  its  firepower  and  range,  it  will 
have  more  "sea  room"  than  our  older  sub- 
marines and  be  less  detectable,  less  vulner- 
able, less  dependent  on  foreign  bases. 

The  development  of  the  Trident  Is  no  Iso- 
lated phenomenon.  It  touches  upon  so  many 
areas  of  American  life:  military  strategy,  nu- 
clear policy,  foreign  policy,  budget  balanc- 
ing, the  economy,  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources. At  a  time  of  sudden  and  shattering 
disturbances  at  home  In  the  automobile  and 
construction  Industries,  should  we  hold  back 
on  some  of  our  military  and  development 
plans? 

Is  the  Trident  too  big  and  too  expensive? 
How  many  should  be  built?  Should  we  use 
the  money  for  more  and  smaller  and  less  ex- 
pensive combat  ships?  These  are  ongoing 
questions  in  an  ongoing  debate. 

The  late  Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  say. 
"Doing  the  right  thing  is  easy.  It's  knowliig 
what  the  right  thing  is  that's  difficult." 

I  deeply  believe  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  elected  and  appointive  offi- 
cials earnestly,  almost  desperately,  want  to 
do  the  right  thing.  They  would  also  prefer 
rational  discourse   with   those  who  differ 
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rather  than  an  exchange  of  slogans  and 
shouts. 

Few  problems  oome  to  us  neat  and  cleazL 
In  the  IMOs  we  will  be  bedeviled  by  compli- 
cated and  often  unexpected  problems,  espe- 
cially abroad,  where  we  will  often  have  to 
choose  between  poor  alternatives,'  and 
subtle  and  perhaps  unpopular  balances  be- 
tween conflicting  Interests. 

The  arms  race  should  be  dted.  UJB. 
"hawks"  advocate  aggreaalve  procurement 
policies  and  aggressive  military  tactics  and 
strategies.  I  have  "oocaalonaUy"  differed 
with  them.  However,  my  far  greater  concern 
is  about  Soviet  "hawks"  with  monstrous 
military  might  undeterred  by  adequate  X3£. 
capabilities.  Hence,  my  support  of  and  the 
necessity  for  responses  such  as  the  n.S.S. 
Michigan.  To  assvmie  that  the  Soviets  wfU 
not  respond  to  our  responses  is  unrealistic 
and  so  where  does  It  end?  The  answer  is 
quite  obvious  and  regardless  of  the  serious 
tensions  which  discourage  rational  dialogue, 
we  cannot  foresake  the  pursuit  of  fair,  ver- 
ifiable arms  limitations  agreements.  The  nu- 
clear arms  race  is  a  race  without  a  winner. 

Another  example  of  a  new  and  complicat- 
ed problem  for  us  is  wtiat  to  do  about  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Persian  Oulf.  I  was 
recently  out  there  with  a  study  mission. 

We  all  know  that  .the  oil  of  the  Persian 
Oulf  is  precious  for  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  and  Is  also  of  very  substantial  signlfl- 
cance  to  us.  I  know  many  of  you  share  the 
concern  aroused  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  nations  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and 
Indian  Ocean  are  militarily  weak.  Some  rely 
dangerously  on  Imported  labor.  Almost  all 
want  our  arms.  Almost  all  fear  the  Soviet 
Union  and  are  pessimistic  atwut  Soviet  In- 
tentions. And  almost  all  want  a  "no-lose 
contract"  from  us  with  little  or  no  risk  for 
them.  They  want  us  there,  but  they  don't 
want  to  see  us. 

We  have.  In  other  words,  an  "over  the  ho- 
rizon" appe&L  But  we  need  forward  basing 
and  a  place  for  our  men  to  rest  Obviously, 
morale  problems  and  maintenance  problems 
will  accumulate.  We  are  negotiating  forward 
bases.  Ovir  best  young  military  professionals 
are  confronting  the  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge uf  designing  long  distance  airlift  and 
sealift  and  rapid  deployment  forces. 

Yea,  all  this  costs  money— and  other  pro- 
grams, military  and  social,  must  be  squeezed 
and  Juggled. 

As  a  great  power,  we  can  InQuence  events 
but  we  can't  always  control  them. 

Walter  lippmann  once  told  us  that  "In 
many 'of  the  great  religious  and  Ideological 
conflicts  of  mankind  there  has  been  no  vic- 
tory, no  defeat,  no  solution  and  no  settle- 
ment— only  an  untidy  living  with  unsettled 
business." 

I  view  this  as  realistic  rather  than  defeat- 
ist and  I  believe  we  can  and  will  make  prog- 
ress. There  will  alwajrs  be  some  unpalatable 
items  on  our  plate.  There  will  also  be  an  oc- 
casional breakthrough. 

We  sometimes  tend  to  underestimate  our- 
selves as  a  nation.  We  are.  after  all,  a  de- 
mocracy that  Is  debating  within  Itself  all 
the  time— and  It's  brought  to  you  nightly  on 
television  news. 

But  all  Is  not  roees  for  the  Soviets  and  the 
communist  bloc,  and  that's  for  sure. 

Again  and  again  they  fail  In  agriculture. 

Again  and  again,  in  the  competition  of 
quality  production  and  propriety.  West  Ger- 
many beats  East  Oermany,  Western  Europe 
beats  Eastern  Europe,  and  Japan  and 
Taiwan  beat  almost  everybody  East  and 
West. 

The  pull  of  western  ideas  and  culture  are 
at  work  in  communist  lands  and  In  the 
Soviet  Union  Itself. 
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China  has  opened  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial relatl<»s  with  the  U.S.  and  the  West  to 
a  degree  not  dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Breeds  run  out  and  shining  names  no 

longer  shine. 
Tribes,  clans,  nations  have  their  hour 
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trying  to  get  this  requirement  imposed  early 
in  the  year,  so  that  members  of  Congress 
won't  be  tempted  to  (1)  vote  for  budget  bal- 
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1.  Issue  a  declaration,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  reafflnning  our  previous 
commitment,  made  In  the  Nuclear  Nnn.Pm. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

University;  Norman  Rasmussen,  MIT; 
Frederick  Seitz,  RockefeUer  Unlversl- 


tv     RHwanI    Tslla 


Vf/WMTAV       Trk«4l^,»A. 
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response  to  perceived  threats,  but  spending 
for  documented,  long-standing  actual  hann 
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China  has  opened  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial nUMoDs  with  the  VJS.  and  the  West  to 
a  decree  not  dreamed  of  a  few  yeara  a^o. 

Egypt,  militarily  the  itroncest  Arab 
nation,  haa  rejected  the  Soileta  and  drawn 
closer  to  the  Weat. 

Cuba,  a  reclonal  "ihowplace"  for  commu- 
nism, haa  suffered  the  recent  embarassment 
of  thousands  of  desperate  people  risking  all 
to  leave. 

Finally.  In  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  move 
was.  In  Oeorge  Kennan's  words.  "Executed 
with  Incredible  political  clumsiness".  Geopo- 
UUeaOy  It  may  be  a  temporary  or  perma- 
nent plus.  Politically  and  morally,  however. 
they  will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  a  long  time. 
Most  of  the  world  sees  the  Soviet  Invasion 
In  terms  reminiscent  of  that  line  from  Soph- 
ocles: ".  .  .  hiding  brutal  purpose  in  specious 
argument." 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  I  must  tell  you  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  matter  of  American  mili- 
tary personneL 

Without  skilled,  dedicated,  and  fairly  paid 
men  and  women  in  our  military,  plans, 
budgets,  and  hardware,  no  matter  how  well 
conceived.  wOl  flounder. 

iMSt  year,  for  the  first  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  all-volunteer  force,  all  four 
services  faOed  to  meet  their  enlistment  re- 
quirements. The  Navy  has  fafled  to  meet  its 
recruiting  goals  for  most  of  the  last  36 
months. 

Indeed,  women  make  up  6  percent  of  the 
military.  Without  them,  the  shortfall  in  the 
all-voluntary  force  would  have  been  even 
more  vivid. 

I  am  perhaps  old  fsahioned.  Wouldn't  it 
be  better  to  have  a  cross-section  of  Ameri- 
cans In  the  service?  Haven't  we  strayed  too 
far  from  the  concepts  of  the  citizen-soldier 
and  democratic  acceptance  of  duty?  It  is 
right  that  minority  youths  should  find 
themselves  in  high  disproportion  in  the 
combat  arms-infantry  and  tanks?  And  what 
can  be  said  about  the  troublesome  fact  that 
a  majority  of  new  Members  of  Congress 
have  not  exi>erienced  the  personal  experi- 
ence and  occasional  hardships  of  military 
service— and  how  this  gap  shapes  their  atti- 
tudes towards  the  military  and  our  military 
needs7 

After  much  reflection.  I  believe  registra- 
tion la  a  prudent  step.  I  find  that  opposition 
to  It  Is  regrettably  more  often  emotional 
than  reasoned. 

But  registration  will  not  get  us  the  num- 
bers. Quite  frankly,  retention  Is  a  more  seri- 
ous problem.  The  most  serious  manpower 
challenge  is  to  retain  a  high  proportion  of 
skilled  people  to  fill  the  increasingly  com- 
plex needs  of  our  Navy,  Army.  Air  Force, 
and  Marines. 

It  is  not  an  easy  problem,  nor  a  popular 
subject  We  must  nevertheless  discuss. 
decide,  and  act. 

Like  It  or  not.  Jittery  economy  or  not,  in- 
flation or  not.  we  are  the  leading  democracy 
In  the  world  and  we  simply  cannot  take  a 
holiday. 

Our  basic  goal  remains  a  peaceful  world, 
preferably  of  free  and  independent  sUtes. 
with  economic,  political  and  social  Justice. 

Stni,  it  gets  down  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
necessarily  consider  each  situation  on  terms 
of  our  own  Interests  and  capabilities.  We 
should  keep  our  lines  open  to  our  adversar- 
ies and  make  it  our  mission,  besides,  to  un- 
derstand the  historic  forces  at  work  In  every 
comer  of  the  world.  Learning  and  informa- 
tion and  sensitivity  are  our  allies  and  can 
unlock  many  doors. 

Somehow,  we  must  summon  up  the  na- 
tion's discovered  and  undiscovered  abUities 
and  the  rasradlng  vitality  of  our  people. 

Cart  Sandburg  once  wrote,  in  "The 
People,  Yea." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Breeds   run   out   and  shining   names  no 

longer  shine. 
Tribes,  clans,  nations  have  their  hour 
Hang  up  their  records  and  leave  .  .  ." 

The  United  States  is  not  yet  ready  to 
hang  up  its  record  and  leave.  We  are  a 
young  nation,  and  we  are  early  In  our  hour. 

It  b  no  mere  accident,  in  my  Judgement, 
that  the  United  States  remains  the  best 
hope  of  mankind.  There  Is  something  deep 
in  our  national  character  that  hss  respond- 
ed and  demands  that  we  will  respond. 

And  so,  on  this  day  of  christening,  when 
the  elements  of  science,  freedom,  adventure 
and  commitment  meet  to  add  to  our  might, 
let  ua  hope  that  the  U.S.S.  Michigan  will 
protect  our  values  and  our  people.  And  that 
when  this  great  ship  is  retired  on  some  dis- 
tant day  it  will  have  helped  preserve  the 
peace  ever  vigilantly,  yet  never  having  fired 
Its  awesome  nuclear  pimch  in  anger. 

Thank  you.* 
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THE  mRECONCILABLES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILXJHOIS 
IN  THI  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  published  a 
lead  editorial  concerning  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  the  budget  process. 
I  refer  to  the  problem  of  reconcili- 
ation, that  hoped-for  meeting  of  the 
minds— not  to  mention  the  budgets— 
between  the  overall  budget  resolution 
and  the  ultimate  vote  of  budget  fig- 
ures made  by  each  committee  said 
each  Representative.  Congress,  says 
the  Post,  "needs  to  set  its 'own  goals— 
and  stick  to  them." 

I  could  not  have  put  it  more  suc- 
cinctly. I  have,  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions, put  It  more  forcefully  and  per- 
haps more  vehemently  because  I  have 
for  too  long  seen  the  budget  process 
mocked  and  trampled  upon  by  a  refus- 
al to  go  cdong  with  those  originally  low 
budget  figures.  But  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Post  for  saying  In  a  few  words— 
and  with  Its  considerable  prestige— 
what  many  of  us  have  been  saying 
loud  and  long  for  years. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record    "The    IrreconcUables"    from 
the  Washington  Post,  April  25. 1980. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  25, 1980] 

ThK  iRaZCONCILABUES 

As  the  first  floor  debates  on  the  1981 
budget  heat  up  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
it  is  important  to  remember  that  they  in- 
volve two  very  different  disputes.  One  is 
substantive— guns  versus  butter,  or  who  gets 
what.  The  second  concerns  procedures  and 
Jurisdictions:  the  budget  committees  are 
trying  to  make  Congress  stick  to  the  deci- 
sions it  has  already  reached  on  the  budget 
totals  through  the  legislative  year. 

In  a  way,  it  is  the  second,  less  exciting  ar- 
gument that  is  the  more  important.  Can  the 
federal  government  discipline  itself?  Few 
Americans  seem  now  to  believe  it  really  can. 

The  Issue  around  which  the  fight  is  form- 
ing is  called  "reconciliation."  This  la  the  re- 
quirement that  any  individual  act  of  Con- 
gress—appropriation bills,  new  authoriza- 
tions and  so  on— follow  the  expenditure 
amounts  permitted  various  parts  of  the  gov- 
enunent  In  the  overall  budget  resolution. 
Budget   committees    In    both   houaea   are 


trying  to  get  this  requirement  imposed  early 
in  the  year,  so  that  members  of  Congress 
won't  be  tempted  to  (1)  vote  for  budget  bal- 
ance In  May  and  (2)  vote  thereafter  for 
every  budget-breaking  bill  their  constitu- 
ents might  like  between  May  and  October. 

There  is  some  basis  for  this  anxiety.  Since 
the  congressional  budget  process  was  estab- 
lished in  1974.  the  votes  generally  have  been 
conservative  on  the  overall  totals,  which 
were  not  binding,  and  then  considerably 
more  liberal  on  each  sub-part.  As  a  result, 
expenditures  have  always  exceeded  what 
was  planned,  and  the  final  reckoning  came 
too  late  in  the  year  to  matter. 

The  budget  committees  are  on  the  right 
track.  Devastating  as  the  effect  might  be  on 
some  of  the  members'  operating  style.  If 
Congress  is  to  be  even  slightly  coherent  on 
budget  matters,  it  needs  to  set  ita  own 
goals— and  stick  to  them.* 


DISTINGUISHED  SCIENTISTS 

CALL    FOR    RESPONSIBLE    U.S. 
ROLE  IN  NUCLEAR  FUEL  CYCLE 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

OP  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
week  a  panel  of  distinguished  scien- 
tists, including  seven  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners, wrote  the  President  a  most  con- 
structive and  sensible  letter  on  the 
question  of  nuclear  fuel  reprocessing 
and  allocation  policy.  These  scientists 
took  the  point  of  view  that  only  by 
working  In  partnership  with  other 
countries  and  convincing  them  of  our 
Intention  to  safeguard  nuclear  materi- 
als while  remaining  a  reliable  supplier 
can  this  Nation  play  a  meaningful  role 
In  minimizing  proliferation.  This  ap- 
proach will  also  serve  the  cause  of  In- 
ternational energy  supply  and  the  re- 
lated need  for  economic  stability. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
letter  to  the  President  from  the  Scien- 
tists and  Engineers  for  Secure  Energy. 

SCIKNTISTS  AlfS  ENGINEERS  rOR 

Secttrx  Enxrgt,  Inc.. 
Neto  York.  N.Y..  April  11, 1980. 
Thx  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  conclusions  of 
the  two  year,  twenty-one  nation  Interna- 
tional Nuclear  Fuel  Cycle  Evaluation 
[INPCE)  suggest  to  us  that  the  United 
States  should  immediately  develop  an  effec- 
tive and  ipeanlngful  nuclear  fuel  reprocess- 
ing and  allocation  policy. 

Indeed,  in  Its  final  report,  the  hard-work- 
ing INFCE  group,  which  you  helped  create, 
states  inter  alia: 

'•[Reprocessing]  Is  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  many  of  the  possible  fuel  cycles. 

"To  date,  no  country  has  selected  [the  no- 
reprocessing]  concept. 

"The  basic  technology  is  .  .  .  well  estab- 
lished. Some  countries  have  built,  are  build- 
ing, or  plan  to  build  reprocessing  pleints  on  a 
major  Industrial  scale  .  .  . 

"[Some]  developing  coimtries  are  aiming 
at  obtaining  their  Independence  in  the  nu- 
clear fuel  cycle  in  the  near  future  and 
therefore  mainly  require  transfers  of  tech- 
nology." 

We,  therefore,  believe  that  the  well  being 
of  the  community  of  nations  and  peace  In 
the  world  will  best  be  secured  If  you  initiate 
the  following  steps: 
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1.  Issue  a  declaration,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  reaffirming  our  previous 
commitment,  made  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Prt>- 
llferation  Treaty,  binding  us  to  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  international  programs  allow- 
ing all  nations  access  to  adequate  fuel  sup- 
plies and  necessary  technologies  for  com- 
mercial production  of  nuclear  power  under 
strict  and  comprehensive  safeguards. 

2.  Establish  a  domestic  Presidential  Com- 
mission of  experts  to  prepare— in  light  of 
the  INFCE  analysis— detailed  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  scope  and  Intensity  of 
United  States  participation  in  the  produc- 
tion and  international  management '  of  nu- 
clear fuels  and  the  supervision  of  their  com- 
mercial utilization: 

3.  Urge  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  promptly  proceed  with,  and  con- 
clude, the  Generic  Environmental  State- 
ment on  Mixed  Oxide  Fuels  [GESMO]  as  a 
necessary  prerequisite  for  rational  fuel  cycle 
management;  and 

4.  If  the  outcome  of  GESMO  Is  favorable 
to  reprocessing,  direct  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  exercise  its  statutory 
duties  regarding  reprocessing  license  appli- 
cations. 

For  those  who  fear  reprocessing  because 
of  proliferation,  the  INPCE  analysis  pro- 
vides a  combination  of  reassurance  with 
realism: 

"Proliferation  is  primarily  a  political  and 
not  a  technical  matter.  .  .  .  International 
measures  aimed  at  reducing  the  risk  of  pre- 
liferation .  .  .  already  exist. 

[Diversion  risks  encountered  In  the  var- 
ious steps  of  the  F[ast]  B[reeder]  RCeactor] 
fuel  cycles  present  no  greater  difficulties 
than  in  the  case  of  the  L[ight]  W[ater] 
R[eactor]  with  U-Pu  cycle,  or  even  of  the 
once-through  cycle  ,  .  . 

"Safeguards  requirements  In  thorium- 
based  fuel  reprocessing  and  refabricatlon 
plants  would  be  similar  to  those  in  the  ref- 
erence U-Pu  system  and  the  same  methods 
of  accountancy  supplemented  by  contain- 
ment/surveillance would  have  to  be  used. 

"Effective  international  safeguards  are  an 
essential  feature  of  the  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry. .  .  .  The  experience  gained  to  date 
can  provide  a  useful  basis  for  the  evolution 
of  the  new  and  improved  techniques  of  ac- 
countancy, containment  and  surveillance 
that  are  needed  for  the  special  requirements 
of  future  industrial-scale  plutonium  han- 
dling faculties." 

To  best  serve  the  cause  of  international 
health,  economic  stability,  and  progress 
within  a  Just,  safe,  and  secure  world,  it 
seems  to  us,  therefore,  the  United  States 
must  play  an  active  and  Imaginative  leader- 
ship role  in  advancing  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomlQ  po«ver.  The  initiatives  suggested  in 
this  letter  would  Immediately  achieve  this 
goal. 

We  urge  you  to  consider  the  proposed 
steps  and  use  the  great  powers  of  your 
office  to  launch  the  New  International 
Energy  Cooperation  of  the  Eighties. 
Sincerely, 
Robert  Adair,  Yale  University;  Hans 
Bethe,  ComeU  University;  Felix  Bloch. 
Stanford  Univeraity;  David  Bodansliy, 
University  of  Washington;  Harvey 
Brooks,  Harvard  University;  Creighton 
Buck.  University  of  Wisconsin;  Lee  Du 
Bridge,  President  E^meritus,  CaL 
Tech.;  Albert  Gold,  Polytechnic  Inst, 
of  N.Y.;  Robert  Hexter,  University  of 
Minnesota;  Robert  Hofstadter,  Stan- 
ford University;  Erich  Isaac,  CCNY  of 
CUNY;  Herbert  Kouta.  Brookhaven 
Lab.;  Jack  Kyger,  Argonne  National 
Lab.;  Leona  Libby.  UCLA;  W.  F.  Libby. 
UCLA;  John  McCarthy,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Robert  Mulllken.  University  of 
Chicago;  James  Rainwater,  Columbia 
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University;  Norman  Rasmussen.  MIT; 
Frederick  Seitz,  Rockefeller  Universi- 
ty; Edward  Teller.  Hoover  Institute; 
Miro  M.  Todorovlch.  BCC  of  CUNY; 
James  Van  Allen,  University  of  Iowa; 
Alvln  M.  Weinberg.  Oak  Ridge  Insti- 
tute; Eugene  WIgner,  Princeton  Uni- 
versity .# 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BLACK 
CAUCUS  1980  LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  nxniois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  Into  the 
Record  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  legislative  agenda  for  the  2d 
session  of  the  96th  Congress.  This  Is 
the  sixth  legislative  agenda  presented 
by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus.  In 
previous  agendas  we  have  raised  the 
major  Issues  facing  blacks  and  other 
tmderrepresented  constituencies  In  the 
legislative  process. 

This  year  we  are  centering  our  at- 
tention on  the  issue  which  is  of  over- 
whelming Importance  to  the  constitu- 
ents we  represent,  the  issues  of  full 
employment  and  economic  policy.  We 
have  made  it  our  top  priority  in  past 
agendas  yet  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  administration  have  moved  to  Im- 
plement policies. which  will  resolve  the 
economic  crisis  facing  the  country. 

The  disastrously  high  rates  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment  which  were 
referred  to  in  the  past  have  continued 
to  mount.  It  Is  time  to  implement  the 
provisions  of  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Act  to  move  us  toward  full  employ- 
ment, reduced  Inflation,  and  balanced 
growth.  The  text  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  1980  legislative  agenda 
follows: 

1980  CBC  Legislative  Agenda 
For  the  past  five  years,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  has  Issued  a  Legislative 
Agenda  spelling  out  the  priority  issues  of 
concern  to  the  Black  community  and  to 
others  facing  similar  economic  and  social 
problems.  As  we  look  back  over  these  Agen- 
das, it  is  striking  to  see  that  the  issues  have 
not  changed— full  employment,  civil  rights, 
urban  and  rural  development,  education, 
health,  welfare  reform,  relations  with  Third 
World  nations,  energy,  criminal  Justice  and. 
encompassir.g  all  other  issues.  Federal 
budget  priorities. 

It  is  even  more  striking  that  the  funda- 
mental position  of  Black  Americans  In  this 
country  has  not  changed.  Black  families 
earn  less  than  60  percent  that  earned  by 
white  families.  Nearly  a  third  of  Black 
Americans  live  below  the  poverty  leveL 
Black  unemployment  Is  at  12  percent  by  of- 
ficial figures,  twice  that  of  white  Americans 
as  it  has  been  for  over  thirty  years.  Life  ex- 
pectancy for  Blacks  is  more  than  five  years 
shorter  than  for  whites.  Nearly  five  times  as 
many  Black  Americana  aa  white  Americans 
live  in  substandard  housing.  The  list  can  go 
on  and  on. 

Nonetheless,  the  response  of  Congress  has 
been  dismal.  Proixisltlon  13  mentality  per- 
vades the  Congress.  Antl-civQ  rights  amend- 
ments are  offered  with  greater  and  greater 
frequency.  Defense  spending  rises  rApldly  in 
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response  to  perceived  threats,  but  ^>endlng 
for  docimiented.  long-standing  actual  hana 
to  mOliona  la  decreased. 

Therefore,  the  1980  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Legislative  Agenda  has  one  single 
priority— full  employment  and  the  Imple- 
mentation of  economic  policies  which  will 
remove  the  disparities  for  Black  Americans 
and  Improve  the  economic  condition  of  all 
Americans  who  have  suffered  economic  op- 
pression. 

In  making  full  employment  implementa- 
tion our  single  legislative  priority  for  1980. 
we  are  not  ignoring  other  legislative  Issues 
which  will  come  before  Congress.  Some  of 
our  major  concerns  are  listed  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  Agenda.  These  issues  remain 
critical  in  their  own  right,  and  we  have 
spoken  to  each  in  the  earlier  Legislative 
Agendas. 

FULL  KMPLOTMKirr 

Reducing  the  astronomically  high  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  Black  community 
while  controlling  Inflation  is  the  absolute 
priority  for  the  Black  community.  The 
framework  of  economic  policy  to  achieve 
that  goal  was  enacted  Into  law  as  the  Full 
Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of 
1978.  It  requires  a  fundamental  shift  In  eco- 
nomic policy  away  from  attempting  to  con- 
trol inflation  by  slowing  down  the  economy, 
inducing  credit  cranchea,  raising  interest 
rates,  creating  shortages  and  scarcities  and 
idashing  the  domestic  budget 

There  are  three  essential  aspects  this  year 
for  moving  toward  a  full  employment  econo- 
my: (1)  Preparation  of  a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic plan  which  specifies  policies  and  proj- 
ects in  each  economic  sector  for  invest- 
ments and  activities  to  create  Jobs  while 
limiting  price  increases.  (3)  Passage  of  a 
Congressional  Budget  Resolution  which 
provides  adequate  funds  for  domestic  social 
programs  which  will  themselves  create  Joba 
(3)  Passage  of  major  new  Youth  Employ- 
ment legislation  to  substantially  reduce  the 
36.8  percent  official  Black  youth  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  16.9  official  overall  youth 
unemployment  rate.  A  comprehensive  pro- 
gram- which  provides  every  youth  seeking 
employment  with  a  Job  and  training  is 
within  our  capacity,  and  It  Is  vital  to  the 
progress  and  seciulty  of  our  nation. 

Some  have  tried  to  tell  us  that  a  6  percent 
unemployment  rate  Is  "full"  employment. 
Ignoring  the  Black  official  unemployment 
rate  of  12  percent,  and  unofficial  unemploy- 
ment rate  estimated  at  25  percent. 

The  white  male  unemployment  rate  in  De- 
cember 1979  was  3.7  percent  If  that  level  of 
unemployment  can  be  reached  for  white 
males,  it  can  be  reached  for  every  other 
group  in  this  nation.  To  do  otherwise  is  bn- 
moral,  unjust  and  unacceptable. 

OTHKB  MAJOR  LEGISLATIVE  PRIORITIES 

A  number  of  other  Important  legislative 
Issues  are  before  Congress  this  year.  The 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  has  expressed 
its  position  on  each  of  these  matters  in  the 
past,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in  further 
statements  during  the  coming  year.  These 
issues  include; 

King  Holiday  BilL 

Ratification  of  the  Full  Voting  Represen- 
tation for  the  District  of  Columbia  Consti- 
tutional Amendment. 

Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments  to  Provide 
Cease  and  Desist  and  Other  Powers  to  HUD 
and  Legislation  to  Protect  Low-Income  Resi- 
dents Against  Displacement  In  Urban 
Neighborhoods  Undergoing  Change. 

Opposition  to  Anti-Clvfl  Rights  Amend- 
ments Offered  Annually  to  the  Labor-HEW 
Appropriations  Bill  and  other  Legislation. 

Criminal  Code  Reform  Which  Does  Not 
Violate  Basic  avO  Liberties. 

Protecting  and  Strengthening  Historically 
Black  CoUeges  and  Universities. 
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Furthering  Majority  Rule  In  Southern 
Africa,  Increased  Economic  Assistance  to 
Third  Worid  NaUons  and  Opposing  a  Peace- 
time Military  Draft  or  Draft  Registration. 
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boss  doesn't  remember  asking  that  Dow  be  The  following  description  of  the  pro-  Funding  for  WNAC  has  previously  come 

overflown,  but  does  recaU  he  was  so  pleased  gram  was  written  by  Jenny  Hayes  who  on  a  project-by-project  basU  to  carry  out 

with  the  pictures  that  he  displayed  one  in  ig    the    project    coordinator    for    the  "Peclfic  tasks  by  the  Office  of  Community 

!L^- °"i^--??_V.°""l°VL*^"*  ^*^?  .^A's  „rouD.  Washinirton  Neighbor's  Aeain.st  C^me  Prevention  Programs.  Law  Enforce- 
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Purthertng  M&jority  Rule  in  Southern 
Africa,  locresMd  Economic  Assistance  to 
Third  Worid  Natloos  and  Opposing  a  Peace- 
time Military  Draft  or  Draft  Reclstratlon. 

Revlcton  of  the  CommunlcaUona  Act  of 
1934  so  aa  to  Provide  Greater  Opportunities 
for  ICnorities  in  the  CommunlcaUons  Field. 

An  Accurate  1980  Census  Count  and  Polit- 
ical BouDdary  Redistrictins  tMsed  on  the 
Census  which  Maximliies  Black  Political 
Pow«r.  Adjustment  of  Federal  Fund  Alloca- 
tions to  Take  Account  of  Any  Census  Un- 
dercount  of  Minorities. 

Legislation  to  Further  an  Energy  Policy 
Which  Does  Not  Use  Price  to  Further  Con- 
serratlOD.  but  Rather  Shares  the  Burden  of 
Conserraticm  Equitably.  Continuation  of 
Subsidies  to  Lower-Income  Persons  to  Pay 
Utility  Bills.  An  End  to  OU  Price  Decontrol. 

Opposition  to  Attacks  on  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  Strengthening  of 
Laws  to  Protect  the  Low-Income  Con- 
sumer.* , 
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THE  SPIRIT  OP  HET»SINK1.  VIGIL 
1980 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  U 

or  viBciinA 
ni  THX  HOUSX  OP  REFRESENTATTVZS 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  Join 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  and  par- 
ticipate in  "The  Spirit  of  Helsinki, 
Vigil  1980."  It  is  clear  to  me  that  these 
speeches  are  serious  reminders  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  in  the  United 
States  will  not  abandon  our  friends  In 
Russia  who  are  denied  their  basic 
human  rights. 

I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  Victor 
and  Batsheva  Yelistratov.  Their  loving 
relatives  live  In  my  congressional  dis- 
trict and  I  have  been  working  on  this 
case  for  a  number  of  years.  Victor  and 
Batsheva  are  a  source  of  strength  to 
aU  refusenlk  families  living  in  the 
U.S.SJI.  Although  Victor  was  fired 
from  his  Job  and  must  constantly 
search  for  work,  he  and  Batsheva  fear- 
lessly aid  those  in  need.  Victor  has 
traveled  miles  from  Moscow  to  try  and 
help  the  pentacostals  and  he  has  tried 
to  visit  some  of  the  prisoners  of  con- 
science. Because  of  his  efforts,  he  is 
concerned  that  he  could  be  arrested 
and  Jailed  on  some  trumped  up  charge. 

The  Yelistratovs  deserve  our  atten 
tion.  They  have  been  trying  to  leave 
Russia  for  at  least  the  last  8  years  and 
are  still  being  told  that  Victor  pos- 
sesses information  vital  to  the  state. 
This  is  a  stale  excuse  and  one  that  is 
not  true.  The  Soviets  simply  do  not 
want  these  two  people  to  emigrate— to 
be  able  to  Join  their  family  in  the 
United  States— under  the  terms  of  the 
HeLsinld  agreement  which  officials  of 
that  country  signed  in  August  1975. 

My  efforts  on  behalf  of  Victor  and 
Batsheva  will  continue  until  they  are 
free  to  leave  and  come  to  this  country 
and  my  district  where  their  family  re- 
sides. I  know  I  want  to  meet  these 
brave  individuals  and  I  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  report  to  you  that  they  were 
permitted  visas  before  the  Vigil  of 
1981  begins.* 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TKXAS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  May  12  issue  of  Forbes.  It  seems 
that  the  CIA  is  not  only  using  its  spy 
satellites  to  photograph  the  United 
States  and  Americans,  but  it  is  also 
providing  those  photographs  to  the 
EPA.  I  would  like  to  raise  two  ques- 
tions. First,  why  and  under  what  au- 
thority is  the  CIA  photographing  the 
United  States,  and  second,  why  and 
under  what  authority  is  the  CIA  pro- 
viding those  photographs  to  the  EPA? 

The  article  follows: 

Big  Brother  Strikes  Agaui 
(By  Allan  Sloan) 

No  one  in  Washington  likes  to  talk  about 
U.S.  military  satellites,  on  or  off  the  record- 
National  security,  you  understand.  About  all 
most  people  know  is  that  satellite  cameras 
take  fabulously  detailed  pictures  of  things 
around  the  worid  that  affect  American  in- 
terests—troop movements,  missile-laimching 
sites,  that  sort  of  thing.  Forbes  has  learned, 
however,  that  U.S.  military  satellites  are  not 
only  watching  Russians— they're  watching 
us,  too.  The  same  supersecret  technology 
that  takes  pictures  so  detailed  that  photo 
analysts  can  tell  when  the  Russian  com 
crop  has  blight  or  when  a  Russian  tank 
force  shows  up  on  the  Iranian  liorder  is  also 
photographing  American  industrial  plants. 
Some  of  the  photos  are  routinely  turned 
over  to  government  agencies,  from  the  D.S. 
Geological  Survey  to  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  provided  that  civilians 
who  come  near  the  pictures  have  top-secret 
security  clearances  and  vow  not  to  discuss 
the  pictures  with  anyone  who  is  unclassi- 
fied. 

At  present,  this  sharing  of  information  be- 
tween defense  and  civUlan  agencies  is  less 
sinister  than  silly— another  instance  of  bu- 
reaucratic clumsiness,  of  well-intentioned 
people  doing  what  comes  naturally.  But  left 
unchallenged  it  has  potential  for  serious 
mischief,  as  one  company,  Dow  Chemical, 
has  already  learned. 

It's  not  clear  why  the  military  takes  pic- 
tures of  the  U.S.,  though  it  is  probably  for 
practice  and  to  compare  Russia's  facilities  to 
America's.  The  pictures,  some  from  satel- 
lites, others  from  reconnaissance  planes 
flying  missions  over  the  U.8..  pass  from 
military  to  civilian  hands  at  meetings  of  the 
Committee  for  Civil  Applications  of  Classi- 
fied Overhead  Photography  of  the  VJS.  The 
committee,  formed  in  1978  to  prevent  abuse 
of  classified  military  photographs,  is  so  ob- 
scure few  people  know  it  exists.  It  consists 
of  middle-level  civil  servants  from  seven 
agencies,  with  military  people  sitting  in. 
The  EPA's  man  on  the  committee,  Albert 
Trakowski,  a  retired  Air  Force  lieutenant 
colonel,  has  sworn  the  committee  is  so 
secret  that  even  its  members'  identities  are 
a  matter  of  national  security. 

But  the  committee's  chairman,  Roy  Ford- 
ham  of  the  Geological  Survey,  sees  things 
differently,  and  freely  discussed  the  com- 
mittee during  a  recent  interview  in  his 
office  in  Reston.  Va.  If  Fordham  is  a  super- 
spook,  he  hides  it  welL  He  wore  a  tie  with 
flowers  on  it  and  plaid  doublelcnit  trousers, 
and  talked  happily  about  the  technology  of 
mapmaldng.  He's  a  forestry  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University— hardly  the  Ivy  League 


type  the  CIA  Is  famous  for.  Fordham  said 
that  for  years,  to  save  on  photo  costs,  the 
Geological  Survey  got  mapmaklng  pictures 
from  the  military's  reconnaissance  flights 
over  the  UA— practice  missions,  he  says. 
The  committee,  formed  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Rockefeller  Commission  that  investigat- 
ed the  CIA  in  1975,  made  the  informal  ar- 
rangement a  formal  one  and  brought  in 
other  agencies.  Fordham  refused  to  discuss 
satellites,  citing  national  security.  But  the 
committee  has  seven  members,  each  of 
whom,  of  course,  has  subordinates  and  supe- 
riors. So  do  the  military  people.  With  all 
those  i>eople  in  the  know,  it's  no  secret  that 
the  Civil  Applications  Committee  gets  satel- 
lite photos  that  have  been  sanitized  to  ob- 
scure  the  location  and  capabilities  of  the 
satellites  that  took  them. 

The  EPA  has  used  military  satellite  pic- 
tures to  monitor  civilian  industries.  The 
agency  also  takes  its  own  enormously  de- 
tailed pictures  of  U.S.  industrial  facilities. 
These  practices  would  still  be  secret  had  the 
EPA  not  messed  with  Dow,  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  feisty  and  outspoken  companies. 
During  the  Vietnam  War,  Dow  made 
napalm  and  Agent  Orange  because  the  gov- 
ernment asked  it  to.  Three  years  ago,  it  cut 
off  its  corporate  contributions  to  Central 
Michigan  University  after  CMU  students 
paid  Jane  Fonda  $3,000  for  a  campus  speech 
denouncing  business. 

Dow  has  been  fighting  with  the  EPA  for 
years  over  pollution  from  the  generating 
plants  that  produce  electricity  and  process 
steam  for  the  Huge  Dow  chemical  complex 
in  its  hometown  of  Midland.  Mich.  Dow  had 
planned  to  close  its  generators  in  1975  and 
use  nuclear  energy  from  two  plants  Con' 
Bumers  Power  Co.  is  building  across  the  Tit- 
tabawassee  River  from  the  chemical  com- 
plex. But  the  nuclear  plants  have  turned 
into  a  nightmare  for  the  power  company 
and  are  now  scheduled  for  a  1984  startup- 
provided  Consiimers  can  get  financing  to 
complete  them.  While  Consumers  struggles, 
Dow  runs  its  obsolescent,  admittedly  dirty 
generators  and  battles  the  EPA  and  the 
State  of  Bftlchlgan's  clean-air  people. 

In  February  1978.  after  Dow  refused  to  let 
an  EPA  team  make  a  second  trip  through  its 
powerhouses,  the  EPA  retaliated  by  hiring 
the  Abrams  Aerial  Survey  Co.  of  Lansing, 
Mich,  to  photograph  the  power  plants. 
Abrams  got  some  chemical  plants  in  its  pho- 
tographs, in  such  great  detail  that  Dow 
claims  trade  secrets  could  be  stolen  If  the 
pictures,  which  are  subject  to  access  by 
others  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  made  their  way  into  the  wrong  hands. 
A  month  after  the  flight,  Dow  sued  in  feder- 
al court  in  nearby  Bay  cfity,  Mich.,  going  on 
the  offensive  for  a  change  against  the  EPA 
Dow  says  it  offered  to  drop  the  suit  if  the 
EPA  surrendered  the  pictures  of  the  chemi- 
cal facilities  and  kept  only  the  power  plant 
pictures.  The  EPA's  lawyer  doesn't  remem- 
t>er  it  that  way.  In  any  case,  the  suit  pro- 
ceeded. The  Judge  in  Bay  City  impounded 
the  pictures— which  are  vastly  more  detailed 
than  the  one  below— and  Dow  kept  prodding 
the  EPA  Because  Bay  City  is  out  of  the 
way,  and  pretrial  proceedings  are  usually 
dull,  few  people  other  than  lavtryers  have 
read  the  depositions  taken  by  Dow  from 
EPA  employees. 

The  depositions  provide  all  anyone  needs 
to  find  people  who  will  confirm— off  the 
record,  of  course,  so  as  not  to  jeopardize  se- 
curity clearances— that  the  EPA  gets  mili- 
tary satellite  pictures. 

The  depositions  on  file  in  Bay  City,  con- 
fusing and  conflicting  as  they  are.  show  the 
EPA  blundered  into  its  latest  battle  with 
Dow.  The  EPA  bureaucrat  who  ordered  the 
pictures  thought  his  boss  wanted  them, 
even  though  the  pictures  had  nothing  to  do 
with  enforcement  actions  against  Dow.  The 
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boss  doesn't  remember  asking  that  Dow  be 
overflown,  but  does  recall  he  was  so  pleased 
with  the  pictures  that  he  displayed  one  in 
his  office.  Dow  found  out  atwut  the  EPA's 
snooping  only  because  Abrams  Aerial  does 
work  for  Dow,  and  told  the  company  about 
the  overflight. 

The  depositions  and  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  cases  brought  against  the  EPA  as  a 
result  of  the  Dow  suit  show  that  the  EPA. 
which  bcast«  that  its  pistures  are  at  least  as 
good  as  military  reconnaissance  photos,  has 
photographed  dozens  of  Industrial  faculties, 
some  apparently  in  enough  detail  to  allow 
trade  secrets  to  be  derived  from  the  pic- 
tures. Why  did  the  EPA  take  them?  Because 
the  technology  is  there,  and  so  are  the  EPA 
people  to  use  it. 

The  EPA  runs  a  surveillance  operation  of 
Its  own  based  in  Las  Vegas,  and  develops 
pictures  in  lx>rrowed  space  at  a  scmiclassi- 
fied  military  facility,  Vint  Hill  Parma,  near 
Warrenton.  Va.  The  tUPK  is  the  only  civil- 
ian agency  there.  The  Las  Vegas  operation 
started  in  1959  to  track  fallout  from  atom 
bomb  tests,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  EPA 
when  the  agency  was  founded  in  1971.  The 
aerial  photography  missions,  flown  by  mili- 
tary pUots  through  1979.  began  with  pic- 
tures of  oU  slicks,  but  evolved  into  high-res- 
olution picture-talcing  of  individual  facili- 
ties, too.  One  EPA  man,  David  McNeils,  im- 
plied in  his  deposition  that  some  EPA  pic- 
tures make  their  way  to  the  CIA,  which  is 
barred  from  operating  inside  the  VS.  "With 
the  CIA,  or  any  agency  of  the  VS.  govern- 
ment, we  would  exchange  technology  at  any 
opportunity  we  have,"  McNeils  testified.  He 
refused  to  discuss  specific  exchanges.  An- 
other EPA  man  said  enforcement  actions 
liave  been  taken  as  the  result  of  pictures  ob- 
tained through  the  Civil  Applications  Com- 
mittee, but  refused  to  be  specific.  Because 
many  of  the  EPA  people  engaged  in  surveil- 
lance have  military  or  CIA  baclLgrounds,  it's 
easy  to  see  how  information  might  pass 
among  the  EPA.  CIA  and  the  military,  out- 
side any  committee,  without  leaving  a  paper 
trail  to  trace. 

Stephen  Cage,  an  EPA  a.sslstant  adminis- 
trator, does  not  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
ZPh  and  CIA  people  talk  to  each  other  out- 
side formal  channels.  "It's  an  old-boy  net- 
work," he  said.  Gage  insisted  he  had  no 
idea,  until  the  Dow  suit,  that  EPA's  pictures 
could  be  exposing  company  secrets.  "The 
last  thing  we'd  want  to  do  Is  naively  make 
trade  secrets  available,"  he  said. 

Sophisticated  aerial  pictures  may  stop 
some  pollution  here  and  there,  but  at  what 
price?  Maybe  there  was  a  reason  to  take  pic- 
tures of  Dow's  complex,  though  no  legiti- 
mate one  comes  to  mind.  But  why  take  tre- 
mendously detailed  pictures  from  Just  1,200 
feet  up?  Why  take  detailed  pictures  of 
dozens— if  not  hundreds— of  facilities  that 
aren't  even  the  subject  of  enforcement 
action?  "My  suspicion."  says  Stephen  Gage, 
"is  that  the  use  of  this  detailed  photo  equip- 
ment is  overkill" 

That's  putting  it  mUdly.« 


WASHINGTON  STATE 
NEIGHBORS  AGAINST  CRIME 


HON.  JOEL  PRITCHARD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  RXFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  organization  in  my 
district  which  has  been  very  successful 
in  deterring  crime  in  neighborhoods. 
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The  following  description  of  the  pro- 
gram was  written  by  Jenny  Hayes  who 
Is  the  project  coordinator  for  the 
group,  Washington  Neighbor's  Against 
Crime. 

The  article  follows: 

Washincton  Stats  Neighbors  Against 
Crime 

Washington  Neighlx>r'8  Against  Crime 
(WNAC)  is  a  crime  prevention  program 
based  in  Seattle  that  has  successfully  re- 
duced the  crime  rate  for  participating 
households  by  48  to  61  percent  by  encourag- 
ing neighbors  to  work  together  in  a  careful- 
ly prescribed  program  of  self-help. 

The  program's  primary  work  is  education- 
al and  devoted  to  encouraging  citizen  volun- 
teers to  l>ecome  involved  in  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  by  serving  in  crime  prevention, 
victim  assistance,  and  other  programs  and 
related  services. 

Initiated  in  1975,  this  nonprofit  anti- 
crime  organization  stresses  citizen  participa- 
tion in  neighborhood  and  business  block- 
watches.  Community  volunteers  are  heavUy 
utilized  as  hosts  for  neighborhood  block- 
watch  meetings  and  as  blockwatch  captains 
and  assistant  captains.  Program  participants 
are  encouraged  to  mark  their  driver's  li- 
cense numbers  on  high  risk  and  big  ticket 
items  by  using  an  engraving  tool.  The 
Washington  State  Crime  Watch  decal  is 
then  placed  on  windows  and  doors  around 
the  home  and  has  proven  an  effective  deter- 
rent to  would  be  burglars. 

Annual  victimization  surveys  are  conduct- 
ed in  participating  neighborhoods  by  volun- 
teers. These  surveys  keep  track  of  criminal 
activity  in  the  blockwatch  and  increases 
awareness  as  the  results  are  shared  with  the 
blockwatch  members. 

Crime  information  for  each  target  area  is 
also  gained  by  the  staff  from  the  police  re- 
ports available  at  the  City  Police  Depart- 
ment. Any  information  found  that  is  perti- 
nent to  specific  blockwatch  groups  is  re- 
layed to  blockwatch  captains  and  assistants 
as  Crime  Alerts. 

Blockwatch  groups  using  these  and  other 
crime  prevention  techniques  are  15  times 
less  likely  to  be  victimized  by  crime  than 
nonparticipating  households  in  the  target 
neighborhoods.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
it  is  always  highly  stressed  that  households 
learn  to  recognize  occurrences  and  behavior 
patterns  which  are  potentially  threatening 
to  persons  and  property  and  to  learn  what 
to  do  to  safeguard  themselves  and  their 
neighbors. 

WNAC  believes  that  crime  is  an  environ- 
mental concern  and  that  people  have  the 
right  to  live  In  a  wholesome,  more  crime- 
free  environment.  This  program  promotes 
change  by  encouraging  friendly  cooperation 
between  neighbors  through  working  togeth- 
er to  reduce  and  prevent  crime,  lessening 
neighborhood  tensions,  bringing  people  to- 
gether in  the  spirit  of  mutual  assistance, 
combating  neighborhood  deterioration  and 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  laboring  to 
achieve  and  maintain  a  better,  more  crime- 
free  environment.  The  program  also  encour- 
ages full  utUization  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment and  other  local  community  organiza- 
tions. 

WNAC  has  worked  closely  with  the  Seat- 
tle Police  Department,  the  Seattle  Law  and 
Justice  Planning  Office,  and  a  Program 
Consultant  who  has  helped  form  and  pro- 
vide staff  assistance  to  the  new  Mayor's 
Neightwrhood  Crime  Control  Council 

Other  activities  of  WNAC  Include  arrang- 
ing community  workshops  and  seminars, 
publishing  the  newsletter— The  Victim's 
Voice,  making  regular  press  releases  and 
public  service  announcements,  and  carrying 
out  crime-specific  educational  programs. 
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Funding  for  WITAC  has  previously  come 
on  a  project-by-project  basis  to  carry  out 
specific  tasks  by  the  Office  of  Community 
Crime  Prevention  Programs.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  of  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Justice.  Two  grants  provided 
for  the  operation  of  the  Queen  Anne  Neigh- 
borhood Watch  Program  in  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington and  a  sister  program  tn  Federal  Way. 
Washington.  These  grants  have  also  been 
used  to  fund  a  program  consultant  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  a  total  of  nine 
neighborhood  crime  prevention  projects 
which  are  funded  by  T.F.AA.  Donations  have 
come  from  local  churches,  area  businesses, 
private  dtizena,  and  corporations.  The  pro- 
gram utilizes  staff  from  college  and  high 
school  work-study  programs.  CETA,  neigh- 
borhood volunteers,  and  senior  citizens. 

No  property  or  person  can  ever  be  totally 
crime-proof,  but  people  can  be  educated  to 
be  prepared  and  protected  which  will  reduce 
the  increase  of  crime  as  this  program  has 
successfully  shown.* 


DR.  PAUL  ROSCH 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  NEW  YORK 
nf  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend a  constituent  of  mine.  Dr.  Paul 
J.  Rosch.  for  having  been  designated 
the  "1980  Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Yonkers  Jewish  Community  Center. 
Dr.  Rosch  is  a  man  of  many  accom- 
plishments and  has  been  a  member  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  for  many  years. 
He  has  been  Instnmiental  in  the  devel- 
opment of  that  agency,  which  serves 
over  5.000  people  annually  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  recreational  Institutions 
in  the  entire  Yonkers  community. 

Dr.  Rosch's  accomplishments,  both 
professionally  and  in  public  service, 
are  impressive  to  say  the  least.  I  will 
only  mention  a  few  of  his  many 
achievements.  Dr.  Rosch  is  senior  at- 
tending physician  and  director  of  the 
Endocrine  Clinic  at  St.  John's  River- 
side Hospital  in  Yonkerr  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  •  advisory 
board  on  physician  associates  and  spe- 
cial assistants  and  is  medical  consul- 
tant to  Hudson  View  Nursing  Home  as 
well  as  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
medical  review  board  of  the  city  of 
Yonkers. 

Dr.  Rosch  presently  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Institute  of 
Stress  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  International  Foundation 
for  Biosocial  Development  and  Himum 
Health.  These  two  organizations  in- 
clude on  their  boards  four  Nobel  laur- 
eates, two  U.S.  Senators,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished scientists  and  educators 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  distin- 
guished doctor  is  also  listed  in  "Who's 
Who  in  America"  and  the  "Dictionary 
of  International  Biography"  as  the  co- 
author of  several  medical  texts  and 
publications. 

Long  active  in  community  affairs. 
Dr.  Rosch  served  as  a  commissioner  of 
the  Yonkers  youth  board  and  served 
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M  Chairman  of  the  Yonkers  communi- 
ty action  program  for  3  years.  As  a 
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We  suggest  that  this  rule  apply  not  only 
to  those  who  go  abroad  maintaining  a  dwell- 
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Issue  B4  above),  there  is  a  discriminatory 
distinction  made  between  those  returning 
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that  $5  billion— interest  free.  This  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
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Second,  we  should  not  forget  Dr. 
Marie  Zakrzewska.  a  Polish  American 
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bring  Federal  spending  under  control 
We  must  put  forth  a  sustained  effort 
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M  chalmuoi  of  the  Yonkers  communi- 
ty action  program  for  3  years.  As  a 
result  of  this  outstanding  work  with 
the  community  action  program  he  was 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Outstanding 
Commendation  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

A  husband  and  father  of  six  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Rosch  has  dedicated  himself 
not  only  to  a  life  of  personal  achieve- 
ment, but  fortunately  for  us  all.  he 
has  generously  used  his  many  talents 
in  service  to  the  entire  community.  In 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  constituents  I 
want  to  congratulate  Dr.  Rosch  on 
having  been  designated  "1980  Man  of 
the  Year"  by  the  Yonkers  Jewish 
Community  Center.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

or  ARKAifaAS 
a  THE  HOnSC  OF  REPHZSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  into  the  Record  some  more 
Issues  dealing  with  the  taxation  of 
American  citizens  living  and  working 
abroad: 

IssvT  No.  52 

Short  title:  Inadequacy  of  Rules  for  Capi- 
tal Gains  Tax  Shelter  on  Sale  of  a  Home 
Retained  in  the  USA  by  Americans  Assig^ied 
Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Some  American 
citizens,  when  they  are  assigned  abroad, 
retain  possession  of  their  residences  In  the 
United  States  with  th©.  Intention  to  return 
to  reside  In  them  after  the  overseas  assign- 
ment la  terminated.  It  often  occurs  that 
upon  completion  of  the  overseas  assign- 
ment, during  which  no  residence  was  pur- 
chased abroad,  the  American  is  assigned  to 
a  new  location  In  the  United  Sutes  remote 
from  the  residence  that  was  maintained 
whQe  abroad. 

U.S.  tax  practice  insists  upon  the  fact  that 
a  residence  that  is  sold  can  only  t>e  protect- 
ed for  capital  gains  if  the  owner  resided  for 
a  requisite  period  of  time  in  the  dwelling 
before  the  sale.  The  returning  American 
cannot  qualify  for  this  residency  period  and 
hence  has  no  sheltering  of  any  capital  gain 
from  sale  of  the  retained  residence  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a  new  residence 
where  be  wUl  be  henceforth  employed. 

ACA's  question:  If  sheltering  capital  gains 
from  the  sale  of  a  residence  Is  the  intent, 
why  does  the  present  U.S.  tax  practice  pe- 
nalize overseas  Americans  who  cannot  meet 
the  stipulated  residency  tests,  but  who  in  all 
other  respects  meet  the  Intent  of  the  stat- 
ute? Does  not  this  unfair  treatment  of  over- 
seas Americans  constitute  lust  the  sort  of 
disincentive  to  t>eing  willing  to  move  abroad 
that  we  should  t>e  preventing? 

We  ask  the  President  to  consider  modify- 
ing the  capital  gains  shelter  rules  to  help 
overseas  Americans  be  more  willing  to 
accept  new  assignments  at  home  and  abroad 
without  fear  of  being  abused  by  Inflexible 
tax  treatment.  Specifically,  we  suggest  that 
r  onsideration  be  given  to  allowing  overseas 
.Americans  to  maintain  a  principal  abode  In 
the  United  States  while  they  are  abroad, 
and  to  be  credited  with  constructive  resi- 
dence in  this  abode  while  they  are  abroad 
for  purposes  of  meeting  the  prior  residence 
or  occupancy  test  when  the  dwelling  is  sold 
upon  their  return  from  abroad. 
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We  suggest  that  this  rule  apply  not  only 
to  those  who  go  abroad  maintaining  a  dwell- 
ing at  home,  but  also  suggest  that  the  rule 
be  so  structured  as  to  permit  Americans 
living  overseas  who  need  to  shelter  such 
capital  gains  from  sale  of  a  residence  at 
home  or  abroad  but  who  are  precluded  from 
doing  this  by  the  purchase  of  a  residence 
abroad  be  also  enabled  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able residence  in  the  United  States  which  is 
Intended  for  subsequent  use  upon  return  to 
the  U.S.  from  abroad. 

Issue  No.  53 

Short  title:  Discriminatory  Customs 
Treatment  for  Purchases  of  Gifts  Abroad  by 
Americans  Resident  Abroad  Returning  for  a 
Holiday  In  the  USA. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Whenever  It  la 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  over- 
seas Americans  have  to  fulfill  obligations  on 
the  basis  of  citizenship.  When  it  comes  to 
rights,  or  benefits,  however,  there  is  fre- 
quently a  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
where  an  American  resides. 

This  discrimination  exists  In  the  Customs 
Rules  that  apply  to  how  much  dollar  value 
purchases  of  gifts  abroad  can  be  brought 
duty-free  Into  the  United  States.  Returning 
U.S.  residents  are  allowed  up  to  (300  under 
the  new  Customs  Rules.  Americans  who  are 
residents  abroad  are  treated  the  same  way 
as  foreigners  who  are  resident  abroad  and 
are  limited  to  only  $100  of  such  duty-free 
gifts. 

ACA's  question;  Why  Is  there  this  discrim- 
ination in  the  Customs  Rules  against  Ameri- 
cans abroad?  What  definition  of  equity  ne- 
cessitates this  discrimination? 

Issue  No.  54 

Short  title:  Problems  of  Obtaining  Rul- 
ings of  Overseas  Residence  Status  for  Cus- 
toms Purposes  When  Returning  From  Resi- 
dence Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Each  year  thou- 
sands of  overseas  Americans  move  back  to 
the  United  States  after  liavlng  lived  for  var- 
ious periods  of  time  abroad.  These  returning 
Americans  must  decide  In  advance  whether 
to  bring  back  possessions  that  have  been 
purchased  abroad,  or  whether  to  sell  these 
goods  abroad.  One  of  the  principal  factors 
that  will  often  determine  this  choice  is 
whether  or  not  duty  must  be  paid  on  the 
goods  when  they  arrive  in  the  V£JL 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  ruling  from 
the  Customs  Service  in  advance  concerning 
the  overseas  residence  status  that  will  be 
considered  to  apply  to  any  U.S.  citizen  re- 
turning from  abroad.  While  there  are  some 
Customs  Service  representatives  assigned  to 
Embassies  abroad,  they  are  most  reluctant 
to  give  any  such  rulings,  and  usually  insist 
that  the  returning  American  wait  untU  he 
arrives  at  the  Port  of  Entry  to  the  U.S.  for  a 
definitive  ruling  from  the  Customs  Inspec- 
tor who  is  met  upon  entry. 

This  situation  is  a  major,  and  uimeces- 
sary.  inconvenience  for  overst^as  Americans. 
It  can  cause  needless  confusion,  anxiety  and 
economic  loss. 

ACA's  question:  Why  cannot  the  Customs 
Service  define  overseas  residence  require- 
ments In  such  a  way  that  such  determina- 
tions can  be  easily  made  abroad? 

Issue  No.  55 

Short  title:  Discriminatory  Treatment  of 
Some  Overseas  Americans  in  the  Definition 
of  Overseas  Residence  for  Customs  Pur- 
poses. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  In  addition  to 
the  problem  of  obtaining  an  advance  ruling 
on  overseas  residency  status  for  an  Ameri- 
can planning  to  return  to  the  U.S.  after  re- 
siding abroad  for  Customs  purposes  (see 
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Issue  54  above),  there  is  a  discriminatory 
distinction  made  between  those  returning 
from  foreign  employment  when  the  govern- 
ment is  the  employer  and  those  returning 
from  civilian  employment. 

Returning  Oovemment  employees  are 
generally  considered  to  have  qualified  for 
duty-free  entry  of  goods  acquired  abroad  If 
the  period  of  residence  abroad  was  140  days. 
Returning  Americans  who  do  not  work  for 
the  govenunent  usually  have  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  abroad  at  least  three  years. 

ACA's  question:  What  principle  of  equity 
Justifies  making  such  a  discriminatory  dis- 
tinction? And,  why  has  this  distinction  been 
made? 

Issue  No.  56 

Short  title:  Use  of  Voting  from  Abroad  as 
a  Criteria  for  Determining  the  Overseas 
Residence  Status  of  Americans  Returning 
From  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  In  addition  to 
the  problems  of  returning  overseas  residents 
for  I7.S.  Customs  purposes  (see  Issues  54  St 
55  above)  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther practice  of  the  Customs  Service  that  Is 
a  threat  to  the  overseas  franchise. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  rights  that  over- 
seas Americans  have  fought  to  obtain  Is  the 
right  to  be  able  to  vote  In  Federal  Elections 
in  the  United  States.  This  right  was  finally 
established  in  1975,  but  many  overseas 
Americans  refused  to  exercise  the  franchise 
in  1976  because  of  ambiguities  in  State  tax 
laws.  In  came  as  a  most  unpleasant  surprise 
to  leam  that  the  Customs  Service  also  has 
adopted  a  practice  of  using  the  right  to  vote 
from  abroad  as  a  criteria  for  determining 
whether  or  not  an  American  living  oversea.s 
was  a  resident  for  Customs  purposes. 

One  of  the  questions  that  a  returning 
American  can  be  asked  at  the  Port  of  Entry 
is  whether  or  not  he  registered  and  voted  In 
U.S.  elections  while  he  was  abroad.  A  posi- 
tive reply  can  be  used  to  disallow  a  claim 
that  this  American  was  really  a  resident  In  a 
foreign  country  for  Customs  duty  purposes. 

ACA's  question:  Why  are  the  myriad  bu- 
reaucracies of  the  U.S.  Government  allowed 
such  unencumbered  license  to  ask  such 
questions  about  the  use  of  the  overseas 
voting  right?  This  question  should  be  for- 
bidden to  the  Customs  Service  and  to  any 
other  bureaucrat  for  any  definitional  pur- 
poses.* 
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THE  GIAIMO  BUDGET  WILL 
HURT  SENIOR  CITIZENS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proposal  in  the  Giaimo  budget  to  with- 
hold taxes  on  savings  account  interest 
and  dividends  win  hurt  people  who 
can  afford  It  the  least— senior  citizens. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Government  will  overwlth- 
hold  to  the  tune  of  $5  billion  uniier 
this  proposaL 

That  is  money  which  will  be  taken 
out  of  the  small  amoimt  of  Interest 
people  earn  on  savings  accounts  these 
days  and  whatever  they  earn  from 
dividends  and  kept  by  the  Oovem- 
ment until  a  tax  return  Is  filed. 

In  effect,  the  Government  is  now 
forcing  the  72  million  people  who  file 
tax  returns  to  loan  the  Government 


that  $5  biUion— interest  free.  This  is 
reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when 
absolute  monarchs  would  force  their 
subjects  to  give  them  loans  without 
any  hope  of  getting  back  interest. 

Of  course,  even  worse  Is  that  the 
overwithholdlng  will  affect  people 
who  do  not  have  to  file  a  return  right 
now.  Some  senior  citizens  earn  only  a 
small  amount  in  savings  account  inter- 
est or  dividends— and  yet  they  wUl 
have  taxes  withheld  on  these  small 
earnings  unless  they  manage  to  file  a 
form  with  the  U.S.  Treasury  and  their 
bank  and  whatever  body  pays  them 
dividends. 

The  Latta  budget  rejects  this  with- 
liolding  proposal,  while  the  Giaimo 
budget  includes  this  idea. 

The  Latta  budget  will  help  senior 
citizens  by  preventing  any  move 
toward  this  unneeded  withholding 
proposal.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKl 

OP  MAKTUUn) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  30, 1980 

•  Ms.  MIKUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  pay  tribute  to  Polish  Constitution 
Day.  the  anniversary  of  which  falls  on 
May  3.  On  May  3.  1791.  Poland  adopt- 
ed a  new  and  progressive  constitution 
wiiich  embodied  the  great  ideas  of  de- 
mocracy, justice,  and  freedom.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  ideals  represented  in  this 
constitution  are  also  essential  compo- 
nents of  America's  Constitution,  prin- 
ciples which  we  cherish  today.  Free 
Poles  throughout  the  world  continue 
to  celebrate  Polish  Constitution  Day 
as  an  important  reminder  to  all  that 
Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
progressive  thought  in  Ehirope.  It  is  an 
unfortunate  fact  of  history  that  al- 
though the  Polish  people  have  cher- 
ished freedom,  tyrannical  neighbors 
and  leaders  have  made  Polish  liberty 
more  a  dream  than  a  reality. 

Through  the  long  history  of  the 
United  States,  freedom-loving  Polish 
immigrants  have  contributed  their 
skill  and  hard  work  to  make  this  coun- 
try great.  They  have  actively  worked 
for  our  Nation's  freedom  and  have  de- 
fended it  on  battlefields  since  it  was 
bom. 

Today,  when  we  honor  Polish 
Americans  in  history  who  have  made 
great  contributions  to  our  Nation  and 
our  world,  we  quite  appropriately  look 
toward  two  great  American  war 
heroes.  Thaddeus  Kosciuskl  and  Casl- 
mir  Pulaski.  While  It  is  vital  to  recog- 
nize the  crucial  accomplishments  of 
tliese  two  brave  and  dedicated  men,  I 
feel  that  we  should  not  overlook  the 
work  of  many  other  great  Poles.  For 
example.  Madam  Curie  performed 
landmark  research  on  radiation  from 
which  even  today  people  aroimd  the 
world  derive  enormOus  benefits. 
Madam  Curie  holds  the  remarkable 
honor  of  being  the  only  physicist  In 
history  to  receive  two  Nobel  prizes. 
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Second,  we  should  not  forget  Dr. 
Marie  Zakrzewska.  a  Polish  American 
of  the  19th  century  who  was  one  of 
the  first  women  physicians  In  the 
United  States.  Despite  enormous  ob- 
stacles, she  established  two  outstand- 
ing hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
helped  to  establish  a  third.  Finally.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great  ac- 
complishments of  all  of  the  Polish 
nuns  and  priests  in  America  who 
played  such  an  important  role  in 
teaching  us  about  the  old  world  in 
Poland  while  at  the  same  time  prepar- 
ing us  to  be  gcxxi  citizens  in  our  new 
home. 

In  this  time.  Polish  Americans  can 
be  very  proud  of  the  vital  role  which 
many  of  our  compatriots  are  playing 
in  Government,  particularly  In  the 
shaping  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  know 
that  I  shared  the  thrill  of  many  when 
I  learned  about  the  appointment  of 
my  good  friend.  Senator  Edmitni) 
Mdskie,  as  our  new  Secretary  of  State. 
Another  powerful  and  prominent 
Polish  American  who  has  been  helping 
to  shape  foreign  policy  for  the  past 
several  years  is  Congressman  CuafENT 
Zablocki,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

On  the  local  level  in  Baltimore,  we 
can  be  very  proud  of  the  appointment 
of  a  great  Polish  American  and  distin- 
guished lawyer,  M.  Albert  Piginskl,  as 
a  judge  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Balti- 
more City.  Already,  in  his  short  tenure. 
Judge  Piginskl  has  brought  to  the 
court  great  wisdom,  compassion,  and 
honor. 

In  spite  of  the  Invasions  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  Polish  nation  through  his- 
tory, the  spirit  of  the  Polish  people  re- 
mains strong.  Although  our  homeland 
remains  under  the  shadow  of  Soviet 
domination,  the  Polish  people  still 
commemorate  the  Polish  Constitution 
and  honor  the  rich  contributions  of 
Poles  around  the  world.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  great  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  embodied  in  the  Polish 
Constitution  will  in  the  near  future 
become  not  just  a  dream  but  a  reality 
on  Polish  soil.* 
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bring  Federal  spending  tmder  controL 
We  must  put  forth  a  stistalned  effort 
to  weigh  carefully  not  only  new  spend- 
ing initiatives  but  also  to  review  just 
as  carefully  the  peformanc*  of  exist- 
ing programs.  The  budget  explosion  of 
recent  years  has  not  come  from  new 
programs.  Existing  programs  are  the 
engines  of  growth  in  the  Federal 
budget. 

If  we  are  to  Improve  our  control  over 
Federal  spending.  Congress  must  em- 
brace a  more  systematic  methcxl  of 
oversight.  Enactment  of  effective 
sunset  legislation  will  direct  conmiit- 
tees  to  focus  more  attention  on  weed- 
ing out  waste  and  inefficiency  from 
good  programs  and  to  kill  undesirable 
programs.  It  will  also  cause  commit- 
tees to  compare  the  ways  programs 
perform  and  to  eradicate  duplicative 
activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
announce  that  markup  on  H.R.  5858. 
the  Sunset  Review  Act.  coauthored  by 
Congressman  Btttler  Derrick  and 
myself,  and  cosponsored  by  194  Mem- 
bers, will  be  marked  up  on  Tuesday. 
May  6.  I  Invite  cosponsorship  by  addi- 
tional Members  who  are  coinmitted  to 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  Feder- 
al programs  and  unwise  Government 
spending.  To  join  the  sunset  crusade. 
call  extension  51037  without  delay.* 


LAST  CALL  FOR  SUNSET 
COSPONSORS 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  budget  choices  we  face  in  the 
course  of  this  lengthy  debate  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  are  difficult  for 
everyone.  But  our  performance  as  an 
institution  in  these  trying  times  is  cru- 
cial. 

Our  foremost  national  priority  is  to 
attack  the  root  causes  of  our  current 
economic  problems.  This  translates 
Into  discipline  for  us  as  individual 
Members  and  as  an  institution. 

Congress  can  no  longer  rely  on  ad 
hoc  efforts  to  make  budget  cuts  and 


FAMILY  FARM  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

OPKnnixsoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  inflation,  high  Interest  rates, 
and  an  inadequate  commodity  price 
policy  are  creating  a  financial  crisis  in 
rural  America  and  driving  more  farm- 
ers off  the  land.  Congress  must  re- 
spond by  Immediately  Increasing  the 
commodity  loan  rates  if  serious  eco- 
nomic upheaval  is  to  be  averted  The 
failure  of  Congress  to  enact  an  ade- 
quate farm  program  during  the  past  4 
years  has  brought  on  the  crisis  and 
therefore,  it  Is  up  to  Congress  to  act 
with  dispatch  and  raise  the  loan  rates. 

Congress  also  must  begin  to  consider 
such  bills  as  the  Family  Farm  Devel- 
opment Act  which  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  family  farm  system, 
thus  reversing  the  trend  toward  fewer 
and  larger  farms. 

A  summary  of  the  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Act  follows: 

Thz  Family  Faui  DrvxLOPMDrr  Acr  A 
SumtAKT 

TITLE  i:  PAJOLT  PARM  DXVKLOPMDrr  SERVICE 

This  Title  establishes  a  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Service  within  the  USDA  to 
focus  attention  on  the  family  farmer's  prob- 
lems. This  Service  would  have  the  authority 
to:  (1)  Coordinate  activities  within  the 
USDA  concerning  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  small  and  moderate-sized  family 
farms;  (2)  Evaluate  the  Impact  of  USDA  ac- 
tivities on  small  and  family  farmers  and 
communicate  this  evaluation  to  the  Con- 
gress annually  with  recommendations  for 
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changes:  (3>  Develop  a  national  long-term 
plan  to  provide  the  incentives  for  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  technical  asslst- 
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prevent  non-farm  corporations  and  outside 
investors  from  using  losses  or  expenses  from 
farming  to  offset  profits  earned  off  the 
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lishment  and  operation  of  marketing  sys- 
tems. Selection  will  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive grant  basis. 
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29  billion  bbl.  The  leading  heavy  oil  produc- 
er is  Shell  Oil,  which  Is  already  pumping 
85,000  bbl.  of  it  per  day.  That  ia  about  20 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  Norma  McGlnley's  letter  to 
Alfred  Kahn  be  nrlnted  in  the  Record. 
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"BEEP       18       mCH-COMPARED       TO 
WHAT?" 

Sincerely, 
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changes;  (3)  Develop  a  national  long-term 
plan  to  provide  the  Incentives  for  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  technical  assist- 
ance programs  designed  to  Improve  the 
energy  efficiency,  productivity,  conservation 
practices,  marketing  capabilities  and  eco- 
nomic viability  of  smaD  and  medium-sized 
family  fanoos:  and  report  this  plan  to  Con- 
gress tn  SH  years;  (4)  Set  up  a  Family  Farm 
Assistance  Board  to  provide  research  and 
education  grants. 

TiTUES  n  um  nr  uskarch.  kducatioh, 

DSMOlVSTltATIOll  AJfS  TKAUflira  PROGRAlfS 

A.  Retearch  xyrovrama 

The  USDA.  through  the  Family  Farm  De- 
velopment Service,  will  give  grants  to  orga- 
nizations, individuals.  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties, agencies  of  a  state  or  local  government 
and  other  federal  agencies  to  conduct  re- 
search concerning  small  and  moderate-sized 
family  farms.  This  research  stiall  Include 
the  foUowtng:  (1)  Why  the  number  of  farms 
in  this  country  has  declined  and  how  this 
trend  could  be  reversed;  (2)  Land  ownership; 
(3)  How  to  enhance  the  life-style  of  small 
and  moderate-sized  family  farmers.  Includ- 
ing community  services;  (4)  How  to  develop 
energy  effldent,  appropriate  farm  tech- 
niques and  technologiea  that  are  low-in-cost 
and  environmentally  protective;  (S)  How  to 
Increase  and  Improve  nutrient  levels  and 
humus  content  of  the  soil.  Increase  soU  pro- 
ductivity and  reduce  nutrient  run-off  and 
water  pollution  from  farming;  (6)  How  to 
Improve  methods  of  integrated  pest  control; 
(7)  Studies  of  agricultural  methods  used  in 
other  countries  and  potential  application  in 
theUA 

B.  Education,  trvining,  and  demomtmtion 
pro{fravit 

The  FFDA  creates  several  new  programs 
and  amends  old  ones  In  order  to  change  the 
emphasis  of  existing  education  and  demon- 
stration programs,  including:  (1)  Broadening 
the  small  farm  extension  program  (often 
called  the  "para-professional  program")  to 
include  every  state.  It  will  give  small  farm- 
ers financial,  managerial,  credit,  bookkeep- 
ing, marketing,  conservation  and  cropping 
assistance.  The  para-professlonals  shall  be 
local  people,  "preferably  small  farmers  them- 
selves, to  the  greatest  extent  possible;  (2) 
Establishing  Farm  Demonstration  and 
Training  Centers  in  rural  areas  of  each  state 
to  help  train  new  fanners  in  improved 
methods  of  small  and  moderate-sized  farm- 
ing and  simultaneously  demonstrate  the 
new  methods  and  technologies  being  re- 
searched which  are  energy-efficient,  low-ln- 
cost,  and  environmentally  protective;  (3) 
Training  at  least  one  DSDA  agent  per  state 
to  work  with  small  and  family  farmers  to  In- 
stall and  operate  appropriate  tectinology  on 
the  farm.  (4)  Establishing  a  program  to 
teach  and  demonstrate  sustainable  agricul- 
ture and  Integrated  pest  control  methods. 
soU  and  water  conservation  methods,  and 
methods  which  Increase  the  humus  content 
of  the  sou  to  family  farmers;  (5)  Authoriz- 
ing the  creation  of  a  new  USDA  "Appren- 
ticeship Program"  to  provide  instruction  In 
agricTiltural  practices  geared  toward  appli- 
cation on  small-  and  medium-sized  family 
farms. 

TXXU  IV:  PAHMZRS  HOMX  lcau  procraus 

This  title  changes  Farmers  Home  Loati 
programs  lo  that  they  offer  low  Interest, 
balloon  repayment  loans  to  farmers  who  Ini- 
tiate sustainable  agriculture  techniques  or 
Integrated  pest  management  programs.  It 
also  makes  loans  available  to  farmers  who 
want  to  Install  appropriate  technology  on 
their  farms. 

TTTU  T.  TAX  COD!  AMKNSMEirTS 

The  Family  Farm  Development  Act 
changes  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  help 
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prevent  non-farm  corporations  and  outside 
Investors  from  using  losses  or  expenses  from 
farming  to  offset  profits  earned  off  the 
farm.  To  do  this,  the  FFDA  makes  the  fol- 
lowing changes  in  tax  laws:  (1)  The  total 
amount  of  tax  deductions  allowable  for  a 
fsumer  cannot  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  gross  Income  derived  from  farm- 
ing plus  a  maximum  of  $17,500  In  non-farm 
gross  income.  In  cases  where  non-farm 
Income  exceeds  $17,500  (the  current  median 
national  income),  the  allowable  non-farm 
income  total  will  be  reduced  by  that  excess, 
but  not  below  zero;  (2)  Farmers  whose  gross 
income-  from  farming  exceeds  $100,000 
would  have  to  use  accrual  (as  opposed  to 
cash)  accounting  methods  to  determine  tax- 
able Income;  (3)  Foreign  Investors  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  capital  gains  on  profits  made 
from  the  purchase  or  sale  of  farm  or  other 
rural  land;  (4)  Foreign  investors  will  be  re- 
quired to  report  farm  or  rural  land  build- 
ings, sales  or  acquisitions  to  the  I.R.S. 

■mxr  vi:  grants  to  comruNrriKS  roR  paiolt 

FARM  OWKinSHIP 

This  title  provides  for  federal  grants 
through  the  Farmers'  Home  Administra- 
tion, to  county  or  city  governments  or  local 
community  development  organizations  for 
the  purchase  of  farmland.  The  grant  recipi- 
ent will  establish  a  revolving  loan  fimd 
which  can  then  sell  the  land  to  new.,  small 
or  limited  resource  family  farmera  The  land 
can  be  sold  in  parcels  no  larger  than  the 
smaller  of'  940  acres  or  twice  the  average 
farm  size  in  the  county  in  which  the  parcel 
is  located.  A  board  made  up  of  representa- 
tive members  of  the  local  community  will 
administer  and  oversee  the  program  tn  each 
community. 

TTTLK  VIi:  SIfAU.  SCALK  ALCOHOL  PRODDCTIOl* 

This  title  sets  up  a  program  of  federally- 
Insured,  low  Interest  loans  available  to  com- 
munities, non-profit  organizations,  coopera- 
tives, individuals  and  community  develop- 
ment corporations  (CDC)  for  the  construc- 
tion of  small  scale  (i.e.,  plants  whose  capac- 
ity is  500.000  gallon^  per  year  or  less)  alco- 
hol plants.  (Alcohol,  when  combined  with 
gasoline,  produces  gasohol).  Under  this  title 
plants  can  be  operated  in  one  of  several 
ways:  on  the  farm  for  direct  use  by  a  farmer 
or  group  of  farmers;  In  a  community,  run  by 
a  community  development  corporation  or 
cooperative,  etc.,  or  as  a  portable  unit  oper- 
ated by  a  farmers'  cooperative,  a  CDC,  etc., 
for  use  of  farmers  in  a  specified  geographi- 
cal area. 

TITLE  VIIi:  ICFW  PARK  MARKRTtrG  PROCEAMS 

This  title  creates  several  marketing  pro 
(frams  and  expands  some  existing  ones.  The 
title  broadens  the  authority  of  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  to  give  small  and  mod- 
erate-sized family  farmers  the  technical  as- 
sistance and  Information  necessary  to  estab- 
lish marketing  cooperatives.  The  title  also 
directs  the  AgrlcuHural  Marketing  Service 
to  evaluate  Its  programs  In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  wiilch  they  aid  small  and 
moderate-sized  family  farmers  and  to  deter- 
mine ways  they  could  be  made  more  useful 
to  such  farmers. 

Under  this  title,  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program  Is  changed  so  that  states 
can  use  a  portion  of  the  federal  allotment 
they  are  given  to  purchase  federal  surplus 
commodities  to  create  a  fund  with  which  to 
piirchase  state-grown  surplus  commodities. 

This  title  also  establishes  a  Federal-State 
Direct  Marketing  Program  that  will  permit 
a  state  government  or  private  non-profit  or- 
ganization to  submit  a  proposal  to  USDA 
for  the  creation  of  a  state-wide  marketing 
system.  Programs  wUl  be  funded  on  a  75/25 
federal-state  or  federal-nonprofit  institution 
basis.  Program  monies  will  be  awarded  for  a 
three-year  period  and  wUl  cover  the  estab- 
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lishment  and  operation  of  marketing  sys- 
tems. Selection  will  be  made  on  a  competi- 
tive grant  basis. 

TITLES  IX  AND  Xi:  POOD  PRICE  REVIEW  BOARD/ 
UNPAIR  TRADE  PRACTICES 

These  two  titles  of  the  FFDA  would  do 
the  following:  (1)  Set  up  a  Pood  Price 
Review  Board  housed  In  USDA,  which 
would  have  oversight  authority  over  in- 
creases tn  food  prices.  Board  would  repre- 
sent the  Interests  of  farmers,  constmiers, 
the  food  Industry  and  federal  agencies.  This 
Board  would  conduct  hearings  to  Investigate 
causes  of  food  price  increases.  It  would  also 
have  the  authority  to  recommend  to  the 
President  that  he  roll  back  food  prices  if  in- 
creases are  found  to  be  unwarranted;  (2)  Re- 
quire that  the  USDA  publish  regularly  for 
all  major  food  commodities  a  comparison  of 
consumer  retail  prices  and  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  those  commodities  on  a  unit 
price  basis.  This  information  would  be 
posted  In  all  retail  food  stores  under  regula- 
tions to  be  established  by  the  USDA. 

TITLE  X:  LEGAL  SERVICES  TO  FARMERS  AKD 
RURAL  PEOPLE 

The  Family  Farm  Development  Act  would 
Increase  the  funding  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  by  $30  million  to  provide  legal 
services  to  rural  ijeople,  with  an  emphasis 
on  farmers,  particularly  for  problems  relat- 
ed to  the  ownership  and  operations  of 
farms.  $1  million  of  these  funds  will  fund  re- 
search and  dissemination  of  that  research 
on  legal/administration  Issues  related  to  the 
ownership  and  operation  of  farms.  Legal 
Services  Corporation  will  be  required  to 
publish  a  report  each  year  documenting  Its 
services  and  programs  to  farmers  and  rural 
people.9 


GAS  FROM  GOO 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  (X}lleagues  the  following  article 
from  Time.  April  28.  regarding  heavy 
oil: 

Gas  F^om  Goo 

At  first  glance,  it  looks  like  any  other  oil- 
field, with  acre  upon  acre  of  pumps  rhyth- 
mically ncxlding  up  and  dou-n  as  they  suck 
up  the  crude  oil  trapped  tn  rock  below  the 
surface.  But  the  Guadalupe,  Calif.,  oil  patch 
50  miles  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara  Is  no 
ordinary  oilfield.  Like  a  growing  number  of 
production  sites  in  CalLfomia  and  Texas, 
Guadalupe  Is  producing  a  gloppy  goo  that 
looks  more  like  asphalt  than  normal  petro- 
leum. This  is  so-called  heavy  oil.  a  once  re- 
jected energy  source  that  oilmen  now  be- 
lieve may  help  diminish  the  nation's  depen- 
dence on  Imported  petroleiun. 

The  potential  supplies  of  heavy  oil  are 
vast.  Venezuela  alone  has  untapped  deposits 
perhaps  equal  to  the  total  known  world  oU 
reserves  of  (Ml  billion  bbl.  But  heavy  crudes 
have  a  much  higher  sulfur  content  and  less 
potential  energy  value  than  the  lighter 
grades  normally  uaed  for  making  gasoline  or 
heating  oil.  Until  recently,  energy  coiYipa- 
nies  left  the  heavy  oil  in  the  ground  because 
it  was  too  costly  to  produce  and  refine  into 
useful  petroleum  products.  But  skyrocket- 
ing petroleum  prices  now  mean  that  even 
heavy  oil  has  become  economical;  engineer- 
ing breakthroughs  are  also  making  It  more 
profitable. 

By  going  after  domestic  heavy  crude,  the 
UJ3.  could  double  its  present  oil  reserves  of 
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29  billion  bbl.  The  leading  heavy  oil  produc- 
er is  Shell  Oil,  which  is  already  pumping 
85.000  bbl.  of  it  per  day.  That  is  about  20 
percent  of  the  company's  total  UJS.  output 
and  nearly  half  the  nation's  total  heavy  oil 
production.  The  company  last  year  paid  an 
estimated  $3.5  billion  for  the  Kern  County 
oilfields  of  Belridge  Oil  Co..  which  are  t>e- 
lieved  to  contain  up  to  375  million  bbl.  of 
heavy  crude,  by  far  the  largest  such  deposit 
in  the  country.  One  of  Shell's  toughest  com- 
petltiors  is  California's  Union  Oil.  which  op- 
erates the  Guadalupe  field. 

Plentiful  though  It  is,  heavy  oil  poses 
problems  that  begin  with  getting  It  out  of 
the  ground.  Because  the  crude  is  so  sticky, 
less  than  10  percent  of  it  will  flow  to  the 
surface  by  conventional  pumping  methods. 
One  way  to  liqulefy  the  goo  Is  to  force  su- 
perheated steam  into  deep  crude  wells  for  as 
long  as  two  weeks  at  pressures  as  high  as 
2,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  The  extraction  also  re- 
quires huge  amounts  of  energy.  Just  to  heat 
pnough  steam  to  liquefy  and  then  force 
three  barrels  of  heavy  oil  up  a  well  shaft 
can  take  as  much  as  one  barrel  of  oil  or  its 
energy  equivalent  in  the  form  of  natural  gas 
or  coal. 

The  complications  continue  at  the  refin- 
ery. Heavy  oil  molecules,  compared  with 
those  in  lighter  crudes,  have  a  higher  pro 
portion  of  carbon  atoms  and  fewer  hydro- 
gen atoms.  Since  the  energy  potential  of  oil 
depends  on  the  number  of  hydrogens,  40 
percent  to  50  percent  of  a  barrel  of  heavy 
oil  comes  out  as  low-energy,  low-priced 
products,  such  as  Industrial  fuel  oil  and 
bunker  oil  for  ships.  Getting  more  gasoline 
requires  a  multimillion-dollar  investment  in 
complex  equipment  to  break  down  these 
heavy  residual  fuels. 

Despite  these  drawbacks,  oilmen  still  see 
heavy  crude  as  a  necessary  fuel  for  the 
future.  Last  month  Ashland  Oil  of  Ken- 
tucky announced  the  development  of  a  new 
process  to  convert  heavy  oil  molecules  into 
light  ones  and  sharply  improve  gasoline 
yields.  The  company's  first  full-scale  com- 
mercial treatment  plant  will  go  into  produc- 
tion in  1982.  Ashland  estimates  that  this 
method  could  eventually  reduce  the  nation's 
crude  oil  Imports  by  25  percent  or  more. 
The  race  to  exploit  heavy  oil  reflects  a  new 
spirit  of  enterprise  that  could  uncap  the  na- 
tion's almost  boundless  resources  and  make 
the  U.S.  less  dependent  upon  a  handful  of 
Arab  shieks.* 


THE  SIDE  OF  BEEF 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  he  has  since  of- 
fered an  apology  of  sorts,  the  Nation's 
chief  inflation  fighter,  Alfred  Kahn. 
did  not  endear  himself  in  cattle  coun- 
try when  he  recently  told  a  network 
television  audience  that  one  of  the 
ways,  to  cope  with  inflation  was  to  stop 
buying  beef. 

The  extent  of  Indignation  cattle  pro- 
ducers and  their  families  felt  has  been 
duly  expressed  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Kahn 
by  Mrs.  Pat  McGinley  of  Oshkosh. 
Nebr. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  Mrs. 
McGinley's  letter  in  which  she  points 
out  a  few  facts  Mr.  Kahn  apparently 
did  not  consider  when  he  made  his  in- 
temperate statement. 
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Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
ask  that  Norma  McGinley's  letter  to 
Alfred  Kahn  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
I  am  certain  that  its  contents  will  be 
enlightening  to  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

OSRKOSR.  NeSR.. 

AprU  14,  1980. 
Dr.  Alfred  Kahn. 

Adviser  to  the  President  on  Inflation,  The 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Kahn:  I  am  writing  to  you  as  a 
very  concerned  citizen.  I  recently  saw  your 
appearance  on  the  "Today"  show.  You  were 
asked  what  advice  you  would  give  the  con- 
sumer to  cope  with  inflation.  Your  answer 
was  to  stop  buying  beef. 

My  husband  and  I  are  ranchers  In  the 
Sandhills  of  Nebraska.  Besides  t>eing  cattle 
producers,  we  are  also  consumers,  such  as 
the  ones  you  were  directing  your  answer  to 
on  the  "Today"  show. 

Dr.  Kahn,  why  did  you  specifically  pick 
out  beef  as  a  food  item  to  stop  buying  in 
order  to  cope  with  inflation?  I  would  like  to 
hear  your  reasoning  behind  such  a  state- 
ment. 

The  cattle  prices  have  been  slowly  declin- 
ing during  the  past  several  weeks.  Surveys 
that  are  done  by  various  national  groups, 
also  show  that  the  consumer's  t>eef  con- 
sumption is  also  declining.  The  cattlemen 
are  going  broke  because  of  such  anti-beef 
statements  as  yours.  For  too  many  years, 
the  consumer  has  been  used  to  a  cheap  food 
policy;  and  they  feel  that  they  should  con- 
tinue to  eat  for  nothing.  But  when  it  comes 
time  to  accept  the  pay  raise  each  year,  they 
stand  with  outstretched  hands.  But  they 
don't  feel  that  they  should  pay  a  realistic 
price  for  the  fcxxi  items  they  purchase  each 
week. 

Does  the  consumer  complain  about  the 
price  of  the  colored  TV;  the  boat  they  use 
for  their  recreation:  the  new  car  parked  in 
their  garage;  the  cigarettes,  pop,  l)eer,  whis- 
key, snack  food  items,  convenience  items 
such  as  paper  towel  and  foil  they  purchase 
so  freely  each  week? 

Midwest  Nebraska  had  the  toughest 
winter  in  history  last  year;  and  Jast  went 
through  one  of  the  worst  blizzards  this 
winter  with  a  large  number  of  livestock  loss. 
Dr.  Kahn,  I  wish  you  would  have  been  here 
to  ride  out  horseback  into  a  raging  blizzard 
to  try  and  locate  the  old  mother  cows  that 
were  giving  birth  to  calves  during  the  storm. 
You  could  have  helfjed  bring  them  back  into 
the  ranch— if  they  were  still  alive— and  try 
to  nurse  them  back  to  a  healthy  calf  so  that 
hopefully  they  would  live  long  enough  to 
become  feeder  cattle;  and  then  go  on  to  a 
feed  lot  and  be  fattened  so  that  eventually 
you  would  have  beef  on  the  meat  counters 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Cost  of  production  on  the  Nebraska  Sand- 
hills Ranch  has  aux^lerated  along  with  in- 
flation the  same  as  everything  else  in  the 
Nation.  It  is  taking  the  same  numbers  of 
gallons  of  diesel  fuel  to  operate  the  tractors 
and  feeding  equipment  that  it  did  last  year 
or  five  years  ago.  There  are  not  many 
changes  that  can  be  made  in  a  ranching  op- 
eration to  cut  down  on  cost  of  production. 
So  we  are  victims  of  inflation  Just  as  you 
are. 

The  cattle  industry  has  always  prided 
itself  on  t>elng  one  of  the  few  remaining 
■FREE  ENTERPRISE  SYSTEMS";  but 
with  people  such  as  you  in  influential  posi- 
tions in  Washington.  I  wonder  how  long  Ag- 
riculture and  specifically  the  cattle  industry 
will  be  able  to  survive. 

Perhaps  when  you  go  to  the  meat  counter 
in  your  favorite  store  or  to  your  favorite  res- 
tauiant  and  there  is  no  beef  available,  you 
win  retract  your  statement  to  the  American 
consumer    and    issue    another    statement. 
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"BEEP       IS       mCH-COMPARED       TO 
WHAT?" 

Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Pat  McOnnxr.f 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  GERACI  FAMILY  OP  AMER- 
ICA UPON  THE  CELEBRATION 
OP  THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  POUNDING  OP  ITS  MOST 
PRES-HGIOUS  ITALIAN-AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIZA-nON,  THE 
GERACI  CITIZENS  LEAGUE  OP 
PASSAIC-CLIPTON.  NEW  JER- 
SEY, 1930-80 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NrW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
most  prestigious  Italian-American  or- 
ganizations—the Geraci  Citizens 
League  of  Passaic-Clifton— will  gather 
together  in  tribute  to  the  outstanding 
contributions  the  family  of  Geraci  has 
made  over  the  past  half -century  to  the 
American  dream  which  have  truly  en- 
riched the  historical,  educational,  and 
cultural  heritage  of  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

On  Saturday,  May  3,  one  of  the  larg- 
est, most  unique  family  reunions,  na- 
tiotuQly  sjid  internationally,  will  be 
held  at  the  Cottage  Inn,  Lodl,  NJ.. 
when  the  Geraci  family  will  gather  Its 
kinsmen  from  all  over  our  Nation  and 
the  historic  village  of  Geraci  in  Sicily, 
the  country  of  their  ancestors,  to  cele- 
brate their  golden  jubilee  anniversary 
reunion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Geraci  League  was 
founded  in  Passaic,  N.J.,  in  1930  when 
a  group  of  citizens  from  the  mountain 
village  of  Geraci  Siculo  in  Sicily,  decid- 
ed to  band  together  for  their  mutual 
interests.  Sparkplugging  the  theme 
was  Bartolo  Paruta  who  was  assisted 
in  his  planning  by  Giovanni  Torre- 
grossa,  Giuseppe  Fillppone,  Domenico 
Mangia,  Filippo  J.  Silvestri.  Marianno 
Baldanza,  Prank  Lomauro,  Pietro 
Chichi,  Domenick  Paruta,  Giuseppe 
Castello,  Glacomo  Sammarco.  Ignazio 
Cancelljerl,  Natale  Savasta,  and  Salva- 
tore  Lomauro. 

It  is  truly  my  great  pleasure  to  com- 
mend to  you  the  members  of  the 
Geraci  family,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Geraci  Citizens  League 
who  have  diligently  worked  together 
over  this  past  one-half  century  shar- 
ing not  only  the  treasures  of  family  re- 
unions as  they  coimt  their  blessings 
but  the  solace  and  comfort  of  family 
togetherness  in  thanksgiving  to  God 
and  to  America  and  to  the  land  of 
their  birth— with  special  plaudits  to 
the  Honorable  Salvatore  Lomauro,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Geraci  Citizens  League.  The 
members  of  the  Golden  Anniversary 
Celebration  Conunittee  are,  as  follows; 

The  Honorable:  Connie  Hawthorne,  Presi- 
dent of  the  league  since  1976.  Michael  N. 
Corradino,  Treasurer  of  the  League,  Mary 

Mangia,  Anthony  Spallina.  Sarah  Murgia. 
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Joseph  Vetrl,  Secretary  of  the  League,  and 
Jowphine  Masara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Geraci 
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Interred    in    the    church    of   St.    Peter   in 
Antloch. 
The  mother  church.  St.  Maria  Magglore, 
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ni  makers  and  an  attorney.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened. The  germ  of  an  Idea— the  birth  of  a 
brotherhood.    There    were    fourteen    who 
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are  still  the  same  as  those  that  were  formu- 
lated by  the  original  fourteen  founders, 
whose  vision  has  stood  the  t<~«t.  of  rimpi 
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Captain  McMillan  was  the  only  child 
of    Charles    and    Nora    McMillan.,  a 
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the  FTC  has  sufficiently  overstayed 
its  welcome  in  the  regulatory  wonder- 
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Joseph  Vetrt  SecreUry  of  the  League,  and 
JoKphlne  Maaara. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  the  Geraci 
family  is  typically  American.  The  pio- 
neering, enterprising,  freedom-loving 
Oeracesl  comprised  of  sdl  nationalities 
in  all  walks  of  life  depict  the  story  of 
America. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  when  the 
tides  of  Immigration  reached  Ameri- 
can shores,  many  Oeracesl  settled  In 
the  Passaic  area:  others  trekked  west- 
ward to  Colorado,  Texas,  and  Califor- 
nia. Today,  hundreds  of  descendants 
of  the  original  arrivals  and  the 
founders  are  still  to  be  found  In  the 
north  Jersey  area  and  there  are  thus 
more  Oeracesl  living  In  New  Jersey 
than  in  the  historic  village  in  Sicily. 
The  May  3  date  Is  also  appropriate  be- 
cause It  holds  special  religious  signifi- 
cance to  the  Oeracesl— it  is  the  Feast 
of  the  Crucifixion,  a  day  of  the  great- 
est religious  significance  and  the 
ouUor  religious  observance  of  the  Oer- 
acesl community.  The  archprlest  of 
Geraci  Slculo,  who  heads  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  community,  has  been  Invit- 
ed to  attend  the  golden  jubilee  cele- 
bration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Insert  at 
this  point  in  our  historical  journal  of 
Congress  the  story  of  the  American 
Oeracesl  as  related  to  me  by  Michael 
N.  Corradino,  as  follows: 

OntAci— A  LAin>  awd  rrs  Peopu 

Once  designated  a  province  and  then  a 
county.  Oeracl  sleeps  lazily  atop  an  Impres- 
sive rock  mountain,  as  high  as  Colorado's 
city  of  Denver,  hidden  from  history  In  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  Madonie  mountains  in 
north-central  Sicily. 

Legend  has  it  that  in  the  early  days  of 
Greek  colonization,  about  550  B.C.  It  was 
known  as  "Jerax".  meaning  high  habitat  of 
the  vultures.  Its  coat  of  arms  shows  the 
huge  bird  astride  two  scaling  ladders  signi- 
fylnc  that  even  that  creature  needed  lad- 
ders to  soar  to  the  heights  of  the  commune. 

Through  the  centuries,  the  island  of  Sicily 
was  crisscrossed  by  warring  powers:  Greelcs. 
Carthaginians  from  Africa.  Romans.  Van- 
dals from  Central  Europe,  Byzantines,  and 
the  Saracens  who  brought  Muslim  culture 
to  the  island. 

Most  notable  were  the  event  that  tran- 
spired from  the  eleventh  century.  It  was 
10«1  when  Roger  de  Hautevtlle  (AJta villa). 
one  of  twelve  sons  of  Trancred  of  Nor- 
mandy, invaded  Sicily  where  he  instituted 
law  and  learning  and  advanced  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Catholic  Church.  His  son.  Roger 
U,  who  reigned  from  1105  to  1154.  contin- 
ued and  expanded  the  enthusiastic  patron- 
age of  his  illustrious  father.  During  the 
Norman  regime,  castles,  and  fortifications, 
chapels  and  cathedrals.  Institutions  of 
learning  were  founded  and  constructed.  The 
ruins  of  a  castle  and  chapel  are  found  near 
San  Giacomo  at  the  highest  point  in  Geraci. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Ann  was  constructed  first 
to  house  the  forehead  relic  of  the  Saint 
brought  to  Geraci  by  the  Ventlraiglla  family 
and  later  transferred  by  them  to  the  mother 
church  In  Castelbuono.  a  nearby  community 
they  also  established. 

•A  beam  of  the  Norman  sunray  struck 
Geraci  when  Roger  of  Bamevllle.  married 
Eliusa.  whose  father.  Count  Serlone  of 
Geraci.  was  a  nephew  of  the  "Great  Count ". 
Roger  was  also  related  to  the  Altavllla 
family  and  took  active  part  in  the  Crusades, 
particularly  in  the  liberation  of  Antloch 
from  the  Infidels.  He  died  in  1098  and  was 
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Interred   In   the   church   of   St.   Peter   in 
Antloch. 

The  mother  church.  St.  Maria  Maggiore, 
which  has  since  undergone  several  renova- 
tions. wa.s  first  constructed  In  Geraci  around 
1100  and  portions  of  the  "matrlce"  can  still 
be  recognized  in  Its  original  form. 

Years  passed  and  Sicily  came  under  the 
rule  of  the  German.  Frederick  II.  the  French 
Angevlns  (most  notoriously  known  for  the 
'Sicilian  Vespers"  of  1282).  The  Aragons  of 
Spain  were  called  on  to  reject  the  French 
and  in  1412.  Sicily  came  under  the  rule  of  a 
Spanish  viceroy.  Apart  from  localized  re- 
volts, Sicily  had  no  history  for  three  hun- 
dred years,  although  it  came  under  the 
rule  of  several  other  monarchies  until  Gari- 
baldi's successful  campaign  in  1860  for  a 
united  Italy  bore  fruit.  A  certain  Roger  of 
Geraci  is  recorded  as  having  taken  success- 
ful part  in  the  Me.ssina  reijellion  against 
Queen  Margaret  of  Sicily  about  1168.  Her 
husband.  William  "The  Bad",  son  of  Roger 
II,  died  In  1166. 

Little  Is  known  about  the  mountain  village 
with  ita  steep  cobbled  streets  winding  pre- 
cariously between  ancient  and  modem 
houses.  Geraci  is  poor  In  industry  but  rich 
in  the  culture  of  its  chapels  and  churches 
with  their  magnificent  statuary  and  paint- 
ings, some  of  which  go  bacit  almost  a  millen- 
ium.  There  is  no  commerce  but  dozens  of 
little  shops  peek-abooing  from  the  recesses 
of  ancient  buildings.  Young  people  leave  to 
seek  their  fortunes  In  the  industry  of  north- 
em  Italy,  or  other  countries,  or  even  other 
continents.  And  so  we  find  the  elderly  man 
leisurely  running  the  small  shop  or  basking 
In  the  sun  that  strikes  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  or  taking  care  of  that  delightful  ag- 
ricultural setting  known  as  "la  campagna". 

So  it  was  perfectly  natural  as  the  nine- 
teenth century  drew  to  a  close  that  young 
people  would  emigrate  to  that  great  land  of 
opportunity  across  the  sea.  Letters  from 
America  were  eagerly  looked  for— there  was 
always  news  at)out  how  well  the  writers 
were  doing,  how  much  money  could  be 
made,  how  good  life  was!  And  In  the  early 
1890's.  the  tide  of  immigration  began.  As 
the  Geracesl  su-rlved  on  American  shores, 
many  stayed  near  the  New  York  area,  set- 
ting up  homes  In  Passaic,  and  others  went 
westward— to  Colorado,  to  Texas,  to  Califor- 
nia. They  mined  coal,  built  railroads,  drove 
herds  of  cows  across  the  plains,  ran  small 
general  stores  with  peddler-wagon  delivery 
service— and  survived.  The  niunbers  in- 
creased many-fold  after  1900.  It  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  on  April  4,  1903,  a  mutual  aid 
society  known  as  the  "Socleta  dl  M.  S.  Gera- 
cese  "  was  formed  and  one  of  the  founders 
was  Rosarlo  Lomauro.  father  of  Salvatore 
(mentioned  above)  and  grandfather  of  Ro- 
sarlo P.  Lomauro.  attorney,  and  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Geraci  Citizens  League.  Those 
who  left  families  in  Geraci  found  employ- 
ment and  out  of  meager  stipends  put  away 
enough  to  be  able  to  send  for  their  loved 
ones.  In  later  years,  those  who  went  back  to 
visit  were  to  relate  stories  of  great  success  In 
their  adopted  land.  Others  never  went 
back— never  saw  their  families  again.  Many 
achieved  prominence  and  success  In  business 
and  the  professions  in  the  new  land. 

And  so  the  colony  of  Geracesl  continued 
to  grow  and  the  Passaic  area  seemed  to  be 
the  center  of  that  growth.  It  soon  became 
apparent,  that  a  firmer  link  was  needed  to 
keep  friends  together.  The  answer  was  evi- 
dent—a league— an  organization  representa- 
tive of  all  those  immigrants  who  had  come 
to  American  shores  from  Geraci. 

Bartolo  Paruta.  a  distinguished  white- 
haired  barber,  .spoke  to  a  small  group  of 
friends  and  the  more  he  talked  the  more 
convincing  his  points  of  view.  Those  who  lis- 
tened Intently  and  agreed  Included  mer- 
chants, builders,  bakers,  tradesmen,  macaro- 
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nl  makers  and  an  attomey.  And  so  It  hap- 
pened. The  germ  of  an  idea— the  birth  of  a 
brotherhood.  There  were  fourteen  who 
championed  the  cause  of  the  "Lega  dl  Cltta- 
dlnl  Geracese"— the  Geraci  Citizens 
League— Paruta,  Glovaiml  Torregrosso.  Giu- 
seppe PUippone.  Domenlca  Mangla.  Fillppo 
J.  SUvestrU  Marianno  Baldanza,  Frank  Lo- 
mauro, Salvatore  Lomauro,  Pletro  Chichi, 
Domenlck  Paruta,  Giuseppe  Castella,  Gia- 
como Sammarco,  Ignazio  CancelUerl,  and 
Natale  Savasta. 

It  became  an  official  family,  with  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws  properly  drawn  up.  In 
1930— the  height  of  America's  great  depres- 
sion. The  bond  that  brought  them  together 
was  to  endure  for  a  half  a  century.  And  it 
held— firmly.  The  League  became  Involved 
In  local  matters  that  concerned  Italians  gen- 
erally and  Geracesl  particularly.  Its  pres- 
ence was  felt  and  respected  in  both  the  Ital- 
ian and  the  American  community.  Some  of 
Its  sons  reached  professional  heights  that 
brought  recognition  and  admiration. 

Tlie  first  choice  to  lead  the  organization 
as  its  first  president  was  attomey.  Fllippo  J. 
Silvestrl.  who  set  a  firm  foundation  for 
those  who  succeeded  him  over  the  next  50 
years. 

Two  years  later.  In  1932,  wives,  daughters 
and  sisters  of  the  men  decided  to  form  an 
auxiliary.  Mrs.  Roslna  Baldanza  was  its  first 
president. 

There  were  family  picnics.  Italian  "Caml- 
vale"  parties,  evening  serenades.  Mother's 
Day  dinners.  Thanksgiving  Day  dinners, 
Christmas  parties— and  most  notable  of  all— 
the  St.  Joseph  "devozlone ",  the  devotional 
supper  and  dance  for  which  the  League 
gained  an  enviable  reputation.  The  women 
spent  countless  hours  preparing  sauce, 
fennel  and  fish;  cooking,  cleaning  and  get- 
ting the  Clubs  headquarters  at  653  Main 
Avenue  (third  floor  up!).  Passaic,  ready  for 
the  big  event.  And  as  the  years  went  by,  the 
response  to  the  St.  Joseph  event  kept  grow- 
ing and  it  became  necessary  to  find  a  larger 
dining  area.  The  tradition  has  been  main- 
tained all  these  many  years  and  there  is  no 
Indication  of  any  lo.ss  of  Interest  by  the  Ger- 
acesl as  time  goes  by.  In  later  years,  the 
women's  auxiliary  and  the  men's  League 
were  to  merge  Into  one. 

In  1939,  a  group  of  young  people,  anxious 
to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  their  elders, 
formed  the  Geraci  Junior  League,  later 
know  a;:  the  Geraci  Youth  Organization.  Mi- 
chael N.  Corradino  was  elected  as  Its  first 
president.  When  the  war  came  In  1942,  the 
group  disbanded  as  Its  young  men  and 
women  left  for  military  service.  On  May  9, 
1943.  the  League  dedicated  the  Honor  Roil 
to  the  Geraci  youth  "In  Service"— 109  sons 
and  1  daughter.  Six  of  these  sons  were  of 
the  Joseph  Gangl  family— all  In  service  at 
the  same  time. 

Members  of  the  League  responded  gener- 
ously to  the  War  Relief  Drives  for  Italy. 
And  when  the  Italian  government  was  faced 
with  the  threat  of  a  communist  takeover, 
hundreds  of  letters  sent  by  League  members 
resulted  In  a  30-1  victory  over  the  commu- 
nist party  In  Geraci,  which  also  helped  to 
turn  the  tide  throughout  Italy.  A  pet  proj- 
ect of  the  League  has  been  the  support  of 
the  Orphanage  of  St.  Anthony  in  Geraci. 
Clothing  In  abundance  has  been  donated, 
and  hundreds  of  dollars  raised  to  help  ease 
the  financial  problems  of  the  home  for  the 
children. 

As  the  years  have  sped  by.  older  members 
have  passed  away  and  new,  younger  Gera- 
cesl, some  freshly  arrived  from  the  "old 
country,"  have  stepped  In  to  fill  the  gap. 
Today,  after  50  years,  the  Geraci  Citizens 
League  continues  as  a  strong,  viable  organi- 
zation of  men  and  women  who  still  feel  the 
need  for  a  common  bond— and  who  finds 
pleasure  In  filling  that  need.  Their  reasons 
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are  still  the  same  as  those  that  were  formu- 
lated by  the  original  fourteen  founders, 
whose  vision  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

And  so  we  salute  those  fourteen  valiant 
men  who  saw  the  vision  and  gave  it  being; 
we  congratulate  the  octogenarian  founder 
Salvatore  Lomauro  who  Joins  us  In  this 
golden  Jubilee  celebi-ation;  and  we  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  the  present  meml)ershlp 
of  the  Geraci  Citizens  League  for  another 
half  century  of  well  being  and  continued 
growth.  Salute  e  sempre  avanti! 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  extolling  the  vast- 
ness  and  grandeur  of  America's  heri- 
tage, the  Inner  greatness  of  an  Ameri- 
can family  is  most  poignantly  mani- 
fested in  the  American  experience  of 
the  Geraci  family  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  present  this  statement 
to  you  for  reflection  and  thanksgiving 
on  the  importance  of  family  life  here 
in  America.  The  Geraci  family  Is 
indeed  to  be  congratulated  for  their 
outstanding  service  to  our  country  and 
the  shining  example  they  have  estab- 
lished for  all  of  us  in  their  daily  pur- 
suits as  Americans. 

As  the  Geraci  family  gather  togeth- 
er on  Saturday,  May  3, 1  know  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  in  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  sending 
our  warmest  greetings  and  felicita- 
tions to  all  of  them  in  national  recog- 
nition of  the  splendor  and  magnifi- 
cence of  family  life  which  they  have 
gently  intertwined  with  the  wpnders 
of  the  Almighty  and  the  promising, 
challenging  rewards  of  our  representa- 
tive democracy. 

We  do  indeed  salute  the  Geracies  for 
their  many  contributions  to  the  qual- 
ity of  life  here  in  America  and  extend 
our  best  wishes  and  warmest  regards 
to  all  of  them  as  they  commemorate 
the  SOth  golden  anniversary  of  th^ 
founding  of  the  Geraci  Citizens 
League  of  Passaic-Clifton.  N.J.* 


A  TRIBXJTE  TO  AIR  FORCE  CAPT. 
CHARLES  T.  McMILLAN  II, 
KILLED  m  THE  ATTEMPTED 
RESCUE  OP  AMERICANS  HELD 
HOSTAGE  IN  IRAN 
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•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  saw  eight  American 
servicemen  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
for  their  coimtry.  Among  those  killed 
in  Iran  was  Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  T. 
McMillan  II,  a  resident  of  the  Corry- 
ton  conrnuuiity  in  Knox  Coimty. 

Captain  McMillan  was  the  navigator 
of  the  ill-fated  C-130  Hercules  trans- 
port plane  which  exploded  when  it  col- 
lided with  a  helicopter  as  American 
troops  were  leaving  Iranian  soil.  He 
will  be  remembered  as  a  hero  in  the 
finest  traditions  of  other  outstanding 
Tennesseans  like  Sgt.  Alvin  York, 
Andrew  Jackson.  Sam  Houston,  and 
Davy  Crockett.  Tennesseans  have  long 
been  known  as  volunteers,  and  Cap- 
tain McMillan  continued  that  fine  and 
proud  tradition. 
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Captain  McMillan  was  the  only  child 
of  Charles  and  Nora  McMillan,,  a 
couple  which  typifies  the  best  of  this 
Nation.  Captain  McMillan  had  always 
loved  to  fly,  had  graduated  from  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  had  complet- 
ed both  pilot  tmd  navigator  training 
schools,  and  was  well  on  his  way  to 
compiling  an  outstanding  career  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  personally  visited  with  Captain 
McMillan's  parents  this  past  weekend, 
and  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
share  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan 
their  tremendous  feeling  of  loss.  I  am 
sure  all  of  the  Members  of  this  t>ody 
will  join  with  me  in  extending  our  sln- 
cerest  sympathies  to  Captain  McMil- 
lan's parents,  his  young  wife,  and 
other  surviving  relatives  and  friends. 
Join  with  me  in  honoring  the  memory 
of  a  young  man  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  for  his  Nation.* 


PTC-R.I.P 
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•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  rare  phenomenon  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  At  midnight  tonight  a 
Federal  agency  will  actually  go  out  of 
existence.  In  a  city  where  the  life  of  a 
Federal  agency  is  the  closest  thing  to 
eternity  on  Earth,  this  is  on  the  par 
with  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea.  In 
fact,  it  is  like  the  parting.  In  this  case 
fiscal  providence  is  parting  a  vast  sea 
of  redtape  and  regulation  from  which 
private  initiative  can  once  again  ven- 
ture forth  to  make  America  a  land  of 
promise. 

I  hsirbor  no  illusions.  At  this 
moment  the  leadership  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  are  working  fever- 
ishly to  bring  the  so-called  compro- 
mise on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  both  Chambers.  This  compro- 
mise is,  as  usual,  a  total  capitulation  to 
the  bureaucrats.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
look  carefully  at  this  proposal  before 
they  are  stampeded  into  resurrecting 
the  FTC. 

What  happened?  How  could  the 
seemingly  Invincible  FTC  die  such  an 
Ignominious  death?  For  those  who  are 
bewildered  I  will  explain.  It  seems  that 
the  U.S.  Constitution  provided  that 
the  Congress  have  the  power  of  the 
purse  for  the  Federal  Government. 
What  this  means  is  that  if  the  Con- 
gress refuses  to  vote  funds  for  any 
given  agency,  program,  or  project, 
those  specific  entitles  cease  to  exist. 
This  is  what  has  been  called  sunset. 
The  mythmakers  have  tried  their  best 
to  make  the  voters  and  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  think  some  sort  of 
new  law  must  be  passed  to  create  such 
power.  The  death  of  the  FTC  destroys 
that  myth.  The  power  of  the  budget  is 
the  power  of  setting  policy.  Obviously 
this  Congress  has  now  decided  that 
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the  FTC  has  sufficiently  overstayed 
its  welcome  in  the  regulatory  wonder- 
land of  the  Federal  triangle  to  deserve 
this  timely  demise.  Now  that  the  myth 
Is  shattered,  even  If  the  leadership 
moves  to  resurrect  this  rogue  agency, 
the  Congress  can  now  reassert  its 
rightful  role  in  oversight  and  budget- 
ing. This  is  a  day  of  liberation  for  the 
budget  process.  No  longer  can  bureau- 
crats play  brinkmanship  with  their 
budgets  for  we  have  shown  that  the 
Congress  can  stand  firm  to  bureau- 
cratic browbeating.  This  liberation 
may  not  last.  WRh  liberation  comes 
responsibility.  The  Congress  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  say  its  hands  are  tied 
when  everyone  sees  our  hands  free. 
However,  if  we  are  truly  serloiis  about 
serving  the  citizens  of  the  Nation,  and 
not  just  the  bureaucrats  of  this  city, 
we  will  willingly  accept  this  reestab- 
lishment  of  our  original  role  in  the 
Nation.  I  certainly  welcome  this  turn 
of  events,  and  find  it  long  overdue. 
May  the  FTC,  and  the  myth  of  bu- 
reaucratic eternity,  rest  in  peace. 

I  submit,  for  the  Record,  today's 
"Federal  Diary"  from  the  Washington 
Post  that  further  explains  the  end  of 
the  FTC: 

TiiCK— AMD  MoRKT  RtTH  OuT  ro«  FTC 
(By  Mike  Causey) 

Washington  Sick  Joke:  There  Is  this  guy 
who  has  trouble  keeping  a  Job.  He  has  been 
years  finding  himself. 

First  he  worked  for  a  Packard  plant  until 
it  shutdown.  Then  the  New  York  Herald 
Trib  hires  him  two  days  before  it  folds. 
Later  he  sells  Edsela.  For  awhile  he  is  In  the 
clothing  business— Nehru  suits.  Then  he 
Joins  the  Stassen  for  President  campaign. 
Finally  he  signs  on  with  Chrysler. 

Then  one  day  the  happy  federal  form  ar- 
rives. He  calls  his  aging  mother  (reversing 
the  charges)  long  distance: 

"It's  me.  mom."  says  he. 

(Slightly  audible  groan)  "What?"  says  she. 

"I've  got  great  news,"  says  he. 

"What?"  saya  she. 

"I've  landed  this  terrific  federal  Job.  With 
ihe  government.  No  kiddinc."  says  he. 

"With  the  government."  says  ahe.  "Thank 
God!" 

"It  means  I  can  pay  you  and  pop  ttack.  at 
last,"  he  says.  "And  marry  Peggy  Sue.  It 
means  security  for  life.  I  start  Monday.  A 
regular  paycheck." 

"Great  son."  sai's  she.  "Fm  so  proud. 
Where  wQl  you  l)e  working?" 

"At  the  Federal  Trade  Commission."  says 
the  reformed  loser.  End  of  story. 

The  unfunny  part  of  n  Is  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  in  a  heap  of  trouble. 
Unless  Congress  acts  with  undue  speed,  the 
FTC  is  temporarily  out  of  business  as  of 
midnight  tonight.  Finished.  Kaput. 

Because  of  a  congressional  budget  squab- 
ble, the  PTC  has  been  living  on  borrowed 
time,  and  operating  on  borrowed  money 
(from  a  sister  agency,  the  International 
Communication  Agency).  FTCs  funds  ran 
out  about  45  days  ago  and  Congress  let  it 
take  a  %9.S  million  short-term  loan  from  the 
ICA  to  meet  PTC'i  payroll  for  1,700  employ- 
ees, continue  trying  cases  In  court,  wrltliig 
memos  and  doing  other  things  federal  agen- 
cies do. 

That  money,  and  authority  to  operate,  ex- 
pires at  midnight.  And  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al has  ruled  that  FTC  will  be  in  violation  of 
the  law  If  It  brings  to  people  to  do  anything 
other  than  finish  up  their  affalra.  turn  off 
the  water  and  straighten  the  blinds. 
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Congresa  frequently  practices  brinkman- 
ship with  federal  agencies,  holding  up  funds 
or  refusing  to  approve  budgets  for  a  variety 
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office  with  his  son,  Frank,  Jr.  Even  in 
the  private  sector.  Judge  Blum  was 
always  ready  to  sit  pro  tempore,  or  as 
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Robert  Mugabe,  is  now  the  prime  minister 
designate,  having  won  a  landslide  victory  In 
parliamentary  elections.  The  active  question 
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Mr.  Mugabe.  The  two  of  us  are  together. 
Mr.  Nkomo  and  myaelf.  That  means  of 
course,  Zanu  and  Zapu  are  together  In  a  co- 
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Mr.  Mugabe.  Yes,  at  the  moment.  I  don't 
know  what  happens  tomorrow.  In  any  case, 
should  we  ever  conceive  the  Idea  of  a  one- 
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of  that.  The  blacks  in  Rhcxlesla  outnumber 
the  whites,  who  still  own  much  of  the  prop- 
erty and  wealth.  30-to-L  How  are  you  coins 
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Congress  frequently  practices  brinkman- 
ahlp  with  fedenJ  agencies,  holding  up  funds 
or  refuatng  to  approve  budgets  for  a  variety 
of  reaaons.  HEW— and  other  agencies— have 
mlsaed  payrolls  because  of  Senate- House 
squabbles  over  abortion  funding,  or  In  some 
cases  whether  the  Senate  and  House  budget 
conferees  will  meet  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  House  side. 

In  past  these  exercises  have  become  rou- 
tine. Almost  comic,  except  to  workers  whose 
paychecks  are  held  hostage.  Well,  the  Attor- 
ney General  says  the  game  is  over.  It  stops 
now.  and  forever  more,  says  Benjamin  Clvl- 
lettL 

Either  Congress  empowers  an  agency  to 
function  and  pay  its  people,  or  it  doesn't.  In 
which  case,  he  said  in  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent, the  Justice  Department  will  uphold 
the  law  that  forbids  agencies  to  operate 
when  they  don't  have  money  or  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress. 

Many  members  ^f  Congress  think  the 
Senate  and  House  should  perform  their 
budget  functions  on  time,  or  take  payless 
paydays  with  other  federal  workers.  The 
Justice  Department  apparently  agrees. 

The  department's  message  to  Congress  is 
simple:  either  fund  government  operations 
on  time,  or  shut  the  machinery  off.  Don't 
ask  people  to  work,  and  disburse  money  ille- 
gally, on  the  promise  that— some  day— they 
will  be  paid.* 


TRraUTE  TO  HON.  FRANK  B. 
BLUM,  JUDGE  OP  THE  SAN 
MATEO  COUNTY  SUPERIOR 
COURT 
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•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  San  Mateo  County,  which 
comprises  all  of  my  11th  Congression- 
al District,  mourn  the  passing  of  Hon. 
Prank  B.  Blum,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  California  in  and 
for  the  county  of  San  Mateo  for  over 
18  years. 

A  native  of  San  Pranclsco,  Judge 
Blum  commenced  his  illustrious  legal 
career  in  the  private  practice  of  the 
law  in  Daly  City.  In  the  northernmost 
dty  in  the  district.  He  quickly  entered 
the  field  of  public  service,  serving  as 
the  city  attorney  of  Daly  City  from 
1949  to  1957.  It  was  in  this  latter  year 
that  he  was  appointed  to  the  superior 
court  bench  in  San  Mateo  County,  and 
his  service  to  the  people  of  our  county 
in  that  capacity  stands  as  his  greatest 
memorial. 

He  was  many  times  the  presiding 
Judge  of  the  San  Mateo  County  Supe- 
rior Court,  acknowledged  throughout 
the  State  of  Ctdifomia  as  having  one 
of  the  most  scholarly,  effective  bench- 
es. He  was  the  cofounder  of  the  coun- 
ty's cotirt  of  conciliation,  which  pro- 
vides counseling  In  domestic  relations 
matters.  Throughout  the  legal  com- 
munity. Judge  Blum's  legal  knowledge, 
fairness,  and  evenhanded  dispensation 
of  Justice  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged. 

In  1975  Judge  Bltun  retired  from  the 
bench,  and  fulfilled  one  of  his  lifelong 
dream»— he    opened    a    private    law 
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office  with  his  son.  Frank.  Jr.  Even  In 
the  private  sector.  Judge  Blum  was 
always  ready  to  sit  pro  tempore,  or  as 
an  arbitrator,  to  assist  the  citizens  of 
the  county  in  a  peaceful.  Just  resolu- 
tion of  their  disputes. 

FYank  Blum  had  a  multitude  of  en- 
gaging attributes.  He  was  a  positive, 
affable  man,  with  a  good  word  for  ev- 
eryone. He  was  a  dedicated  family 
man.  deeply  devoted  to  his  lovely  wife 
Lois,  and  his  children.  Frank,  Jr.,  Wil- 
liam, and  Dian.  Those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  view  him  in  both  of  his 
worlds,  public  and  privlate.  marveled 
at  his  indefatigable  energy  and  his 
manifest  love  of  life  and  his  fellow- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  the  many 
thousands  who  shed  a  tesu*  at  his  pass- 
ing. I  ssilute  his  memory  as  a  man  that 
I  was  honored  and  proud  to  know.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  the 
bench,  bar,  aind  citizens  of  the  county 
of  San  Mateo,  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  In  emulating  his  precepts.  We 
will  all  miss  you.  Frank,  but  we  are  an 
better  persons  because  we  knew  you.* 
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•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
17,  Zimbabwe  celebrated  Its  Independ- 
ence under  the  leadership  of  Robert 
Mugabe.  As  a  member  of  the  official 
U.S.  delegation  which  visited  Zim- 
babwe, I  was  privileged  to  share  in  the 
Joyousness  which  peace  has  brought 
to  the  Zimbabwean  people. 

During  this  time.  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  Prime  Minister 
Mugabe  and  other  Zimbabwean  lead- 
ers. I  was  very  Impressed  with  Mr.  Mu- 
gabe's desire  to  heal  the  country's 
wounds  and  work  toward  a  path  of 
peace  and  prosperity  for  his  nation. 

On  March  24.  1980,  Mr.  Mugabe  ap- 
peared on  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  Report. 
The  conciliatory  tone  which  Mr. 
Mugabe  expressed  to  me  In  Zimbabwe 
was  particularly  evident  In  this  Inter- 
view, and  this  should  lay  the  basis  for 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  share 
the  text  of  this  Interview  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

iHTERVirw  Wfth  Robert  Mugabx 

RoBEHT  MacNiil.  Salisbury.  Rhodesia, 
capital  of  the  last  European  colony  in 
Africa,  soon  to  be  capital  of  the  new  state  of 
Zimbabwe.  Tonight,  from  his  private  house 
in  Salisbury,  we  talk  to  Marxist  guerrilla 
leader  Robert  Mugabe.  Zimbabwe's  prime 
minister  designate.  The  government  of  Zim- 
babwe. Rhodesia,  today  ended  general  mobi- 
lization and  released  thousands  of  men  from 
active  military  service.  It  was  a  further  step 
towards  normalization  in  the  African  nation 
where  20,000  people  were  kUled  in  the  seven 
year  war  to  end  white  rule.  Now  that  there 
has  been  a  ceasefire  and  national  elections, 
the  government  said  there  was  no  longer 
need  for  a  large  standing  army.  The  man 
who   led   much   of   the   guerrilla  struggle. 


Robert  Mugabe,  is  now  the  prime  minister 
designate,  having  won  a  landslide  victory  in 
parliamentary  elections.  The  active  question 
Is  how  he  will  use  that  power  to  rule  his 
nation  of  6  million  blacks  and  200.000 
whites  when  the  British  formally  hand  over 
their  last  African  colony  on  April  18th. 
Robert  Mugabe  is  a  teacher,  who  spent  10 
years  in  prison  for  political  activities.  He 
holds  five  degrees,  three  earned  by  corre- 
spondence while  in  Jail.  He  is  a  Catholic  and 
a  Marxist.  In  his  first  major  American  tele- 
vision interview  since  the  election,  Mr. 
Mugabe  talked  with  Jim  Lehrer  and  me  ear- 
lier today  from  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  welcome. 
Your  govemm'ent  is  to  take  control  on  April 
18th.  Are  preparations  for  this  on  schedule. 
■It? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  Yes;  they  are.  We  are  very 
busy  Just  now  preparing  for  Independence. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  You  asked  the  British  gover- 
nor for  a  one  month  delay  until  the  18th. 
Why  was  that? 

Mr.  Mogabe.  It  was  necessary  for  us  to 
have  him  here.  But  at  first  we  wanted  him 
to  continue  because  it  would  give  us  more 
time  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  actual 
takeover.  And  then  there  was  the  question 
of  giving  the  necessary  reassurance  to  all 
sections  of  the  community,  especially  to  our 
white  community  here.  I  think  his  presence 
has  done  quite  a  lot  of  good,  and  it  has 
helped  us  to  create  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence, which  we  need  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  I  sec.  There  have  been  re- 
ports that  you've  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  qualified  people  to  man  the  civil 
service.  Has  that  problem  been  resolved? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  No,  we  haven't  looked  into 
the  question  of  making  any  adjustments  or 
alterations.  I  don't  think  we'd  run  short  of 
men,  as  such.  But  the  issue  Is  that  really  we 
would  like  to  familiarize  ourselves  first  with 
the  actual  work  Involved  in  every  one  of  the 
departments,  study  the  structure,  study 
what  has  gone  on,  see  how  we  can  apply  our 
own  policies  through  the  departments. 

Mr.  Lehszr.  I  see.  What  about  these 
strikes  in  the  last  several  days  of  Industrial 
workers?  What  is  behind  that?  Have  you 
been  able  to  determine  that? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  Well.  I  think  it's  our  own 
people,  supporters  actually,  who  think  the 
fact  that  we  have  won  the  elections  means 
that  we  are  already  in  a  position  to  deliver 
the  goods.  I  think  It's  Just  a  misunderstand- 
ing. They  think  they  are  entitled  Immedi- 
ately to  raises  in  their  salary  scale  and  to 
the  improvement  that  they  have  awaited  in 
their  conditions  of  service. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  Have  you  been  able  to  assure 
them  that  "Just  be  patient  a  little  while 
longer"— Is  that— 

Mr.  Mugabe.  That's  what  we're  trying  to 
do,  to  give  them  the  necessary  assurance. 
We  cannot,  at  this  stage,  actually  look  Into 
their  problems.  We  are  not  yet  in  controL 
The  governor  still  is.  And  we'll  have  to  start 
the  process  after  independence. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  Do  you  anticipate  eventually 
disarming  the  basic  civilian  population  of 
Zimbabwe? 

Mr.  MtTGABE.  The  civilian  population  has 
arras  for  purposes  of  self-defense.  It  is  not 
yet  really  an  important  issue  to  look  into 
the  question  whether  the  civilian  popula- 
tion should  be  armed,  or  not  armed.  I  don't 
think  it's  really  relevant.  Those  who  need 
arms  always  apply  for  them,  and  the  law 
provides  that,  where  they  can  show  the  ne- 
cessity for  having  these  arms,  they  should 
be  provided  with  arms.  We  don't  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  disarming  anybody  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  IiKHBEH  Yeah.  You  had  of  course  two 
major  rivals  in  the  popular  election.  Mr. 
Nkomo  and  Bishop  Muzaewa.  Are  you  confi- 
dent now  of  their  support?  Are  you— Do  you 
feel  that  the  three  of  you  are  together  now? 
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Mr.  Mugabe.  The  two  of  us  are  together, 
Mr.  Nkomo  and  myself.  That  means  of 
course.  Zanu  and  Zapu  are  together  in  a  co- 
alition, but  we've  broadened  our  coalition  to 
include  two  members  of  the  white  communi- 
ty as  well,  one  of  whom  comes  directly  from 
the  Rhodesia  front.  And  I  think  this  is  the 
kind  of  broad  support  we  envisaged  earlier 
on.  I  think  we've  got  it.  And  on  this  basis, 
the  government  is  going  to  move  on  to  other 
matters  requiring  attention. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  I  see.  Ian  Smith,  as  you  know, 
the  former  prime  minister,  has  said  he 
would  be  willing  to  serve  in  your  govern- 
ment. Do  you  see  a  role  for  him  in  your  new 
government? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  No,  really.  It's  not  a  question 
of  whether  a  particular  individual  should 
serve  In  our  government  or  not.  True,  Mr. 
Smith  might  have  wanted  to  be  included, 
but  the  way  we  looked  at  It  was  much 
broader  than  a  view  that  concentrates  on  in- 
dividuals. What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  link 
the  two  African  parties  which  had  emerged 
as  the  major  parties,  as  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, and  also  draw  from  the  white  commu- 
nity certain  personalities.  respected 
amongst  them,  whom  we  feel  would  add  to 
the  national  concept  that  we  have  in  mind, 
and  to  broad  unity  that  we'd  like  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  As  you  know,  of  all  the  candi- 
dates going  into  the  election,  you  were  the 
one  that  was  reportedly  the  most  feared  by 
the  white  population  of  Zimbabwe.  Do  you 
think  that  fear  was  Justified? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  No  it  wasn't.  I  don't  see  any 
reason  why  anybody  should  have  enter- 
tained any  fear  about  me  in  particular  or 
about  my  party.  We  have  never  been  racial- 
istic  in  outlook.  We  have  never  hated  indi- 
viduals. We  have  always  been  opposed  to 
the  system,  and  those  naturally  who  were  in 
favor  of  a  system  which  is  oppressive  might 
have  misinterpreted  our  attitude.  It  was  not 
directed  at  them  personally,  but  at  the 
system  of  which  they  were  superintendents. 

Mr.  Lehrbi.  I  see,  Robin? 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Prime  Minister,  one  reason 
why  you  were  perhaps  feared  p«litically  was 
your  reputation  as  a  Marxist  and  there's 
been  a  lot  of  speculation  before  and  since 
your  election  about  how  you  intended  to  im- 
plement your  form  of  Marxism  in  Zim- 
babwe. Can  you  enlighen  us  on  that?  How 
are  you  going  to  apply  Marxist  principles  to 
Zimbabwe? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  Yes,  we  have  never  denied 
that  we  have  derived  certain  principles  in 
our  political  thinking  from  Marxism  and 
Leninism.  We  have  never  denied  that.  And 
we  shall  never  deny  it.  We  are  proud  we 
have  derived  certain  fundamental  principle.s 
which  we  believe  are  humanitarian  in  char- 
acter. But  we  have  never  said  that  they  are 
the  only  principles  which  matter.  We've 
always  added  that  such  principles  as  we 
derive  from  any  philosophy  must  be  adapt- 
ed to  our  own  situation,  and  they're  not  the 
only  principlea  We  have  also  derived  defi- 
nitely Christian  principles  and  principles 
from  our  own  tradition.  A  blend  of  the 
three  makes  our  own  socialist  outlook  and 
socialist  philosophy.  This  is  how  we  have 
approached  our  problem  here,  and  this  is 
how  we  are  adapting  ourselves.  We  don't 
have  any  bluebook  from  anytxKiy,  nor  blue- 
print at  all,  except  that  which  we  conceive 
to  t>e  based  on  the  realities  of  our  own  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  MacNbiu  I  see.  Is  one  of  the  princi- 
ples multiparty,  democratic  government? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  It  is  at  the  present  moment, 
because  that  is  what  we  have  accepted 
under  the  Lancaster  House  agreement.  The 
constitution  requires  that  we  be  a  multi- 
party democracy.  And  we  have  pledged  our- 
selves in  honoring  every  clause  of  that  con- 
stitution. 
Mr.  MacNeil.  You  said  "at  the  moment". 
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Mr.  Mugabe.  Yes.  at  the  moment.  I  don't 
know  what  happens  tomorrow.  In  any  case, 
should  we  ever  conceive  the  idea  of  a  one- 
party  state,  it  has  to  come  from  the  people. 
We  believe  that  It  must  be  democracy  the 
whole  way  through.  Whatever  you  do  must 
have  the  consent  of  your  people.  They  must 
give  you  the  final  Imprint  to  your  decisions. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  So,  you  don't  exclude  the 
possibility  of  moving  towards  a  one-party 
state  at  some  time  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  That's  not  relevant  Just  now. 
But  what  happens  tomorrow,  of  course,  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  I  see.  On  Implementing 
other  principles,  others  of  your  principles, 
you  and  your  supporters  have  spoken  of 
land  reform,  have  spoken  of  sharing  Zim- 
babwe wealth  more  equally  among  the 
wider  population.  How  are  you  going  to 
move  to  do  that? 

lit.  Mugabe.  The  land  reform  la  a  simple 
matter,  because  under  the  constitution  the 
government  is  authorized  or  has  power  to 
acquire  land,  provided  it  pays  the  necessary 
compensation.  And  there  is  of  ooorae  a  lot 
of  unused  land  in  the  country,  land  which  Is 
unoccupied.  Some  is  under  absentee  owner- 
ship. This  is  the  land  we  are  going  to  get  for 
purposes  of  land  resettlement  before  we  can 
consider  the  necessity  of  acquiring  any 
other  forms  of  land.  And  hence  we  are  going 
to  proceed  to  examine  what  land  is  availa- 
ble, and  what  funds  are  available,  before  we 
can  start  the  resettlement  program.  In 
terms  of  the  sharing  of  wealth,  well,  this  ia 
one  aspect,  this  is  one  way  in  which  we  would 
want  to  do  it,  insure  that  ther^  is  now  equi- 
table distribution  of  land,  but  we  do  not 
Intend  to  seize  any  land  that  Is  t>eing  prop- 
erly used.  In  other  words,  private  farmers 
can  continue,  whether  they  be  black  or 
white.  Then,  of  course  we  come  to  industry, 
to  Industry  and  commerce.  Well,  we  would 
want  to  insure  that  the  conditions  of  work 
are  comparable,  that  at  least  there  is  ^basic 
wage  which  enable  a  person  with  a  nmily 
to  coake  a  living,  and  to  have  at  least  the 
ability  to  look  after  his  famUy. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Do  you  intend  to  national- 
ize the  basic  means  of  production  in  Rhode- 
sia, to  have  them  owned  by  the  public? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  No.  really.  We  don't  intend 
to  do  that.  I've  already  stated  that  we  have 
no  intention  of  nationalizing  private  proper- 
ty. Some  nationalization  has  already  taken 
place  in  respect  of  quite  a  number  of  serv- 
ices. Education  and  health  are  principally 
state,  although  private  enterprise  is  allowed 
to  play  its  part  There  are  some  private 
schools  and  some  private  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics. We  won't  interfere  with  that  kind  of  pri- 
vate work.  It's  only  supplementary,  really, 
to  what  the  state  is  trying  to  do  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  If  you  are  going  to  leave  so 
much  in  the  private  sector,  land  that  is  pri- 
vately owned  and  worked,  industry  which  is 
privately  owned,  which  Marxist  principles 
are  going  to  apply  to  the  economy? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  The  socialist  principles  we'd 
like  to  apply  in  respect  of  land,  I  think,  will 
find  application  as  we  start  our  land  reset- 
tlement. What  we  intend  to  do  is  not  to 
compell  people  to  come  tofcether  and  consti- 
tute collective  units  In  agriculture.  We  per- 
suade them,  we  educate  them  into  doing 
that,  and  we  believe  It's  the  only  really  most 
economic  way  of  getting  the  peasants  to  cul- 
tivate their  land  and  do  so  economically. 
But  otherwise,  there  Is  no  intention  on  our 
part  to  compell  anybody.  This  is  the  area 
where  we  believe  we  can  make  a  start  with 
some  of  our  socialist  principles. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  You  mentioned,  talking  to 
Jim  Lehrer  a  moment  ago.  that  some  of  the 
people  now  on  strike  were  your  supporters 
who  thought  since  the  revolution  was  victo- 
rious they  should  immediately  see  the  spoils 
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of  that.  The  blacks  in  Rhodesia  outnumber 
the  whites,  who  still  own  much  of  the  prop- 
erty and  wealth.  30-to-l.  How  are  you  going 
to  be  able  to  share  that  pie  so  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  your  supporters  are  met? 

Mr.  MuGABS.  All  the  wages  have  got  to  be 
fair.  There's  got  to  be  participation,  as 
much  as  possible.  In  all  acUvitles  of  the 
state  by  the  people  generally.  And  we  would 
want  to  insure  that  in  the  public  service 
there  is  no  racial  distinction,  that  there  is 
some  advancement  for  the  African  people, 
the  African  workers  there,  and  generally 
that  in  industry  and  in  the  mining  sector 
and  agriculture,  where  private  enterprise  is 
concerned,  the  workers  have  fair  wages  and 
better  conditions  of  service.  I  think  that 
kind  of  participation  will  insure  that  a  trend 
at  least  has  come  into  existence  towards 
equitable  distribution  of  the  wealth. 

Mr.  MacNxil.  Do  you  see  what's  been 
called  the  "crisis  of  expecUtions"  in  the 
wake  of  your  revolution  as  being  a  problem 
for  your  government? 

Mr.  MuGABB.  I  don't  think  it  Is  a  problem 
Just  now.  Immediately  we  start  moving, 
people  will  see  that  really  we  have  policies 
which  bring  them  better  benefiU  than  they 
have  enjoyed  so  far.  We  ate  going  to  make 
education  free.  We  are  going  to  make 
health,  medical  service  free.  We  are  also 
going  to  Insure  that  there  is  more  land  dis- 
tributed amongst  them.  If  we  work  on  wage 
policy  and  insure  that  there  is  at  least  fair 
pay— a  person  gets  what  he  deserves.  Well,  I 
think  these  will  be  indications  to  the  people 
that  we  are  bringing  new  clxanges,  and  that 
tomorrow  will  see  better  improvements, 
stiU. 

Mr.  Lehrer.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  what  sort 
of  relations  do  you  want  to  have  with  South 
Africa? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  In  respect  of  international 
relations,  our  policy  is  that  of  non-aUgn- 
ment.  And  in  respect  of  our  Immediate 
neighbors,  we  would  like  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  coexistence,  and  hence  in  respect  of 
South  Africa,  we  would  pursue  a  policy  of 
non-interference  in  each  other's  affairs.  As 
long  as  South  Africa  is  prepared  to  refrain 
from  interfering  with  our  Internal  affairs, 
we  shall  accordingly  reciprocate  and  not  In- 
terfere in  their  internal  affairs.  I  think  this 
is  the  tjrpe  of  policy  we  believe  works  and 
can  make  for  the  necessary  harmorUous  re- 
lations between  us  and  South  Africa.  In  re- 
spect of  our  trade  links,  I  think  we  could— 
our  view  is  that  we  shall  continue  to  use 
South  African  routes  and  whatever  trade 
has  been  established  between  us  and  South 
Africa  will  continue. 

Mr.  Lkhrxr.  I  see.  TT»ere  were  some  South 
Africa  troops  in  Zimbabwe.  Are  they  still 
there? 

Mr.  Mdcabz.  I'm  under  the  impression 
Just  now  that  most  have  moved  ouL  If  any 
are  still  there,  you  can  rest  assured  that 
they  are  on  their  way  out. 

Mr.  LiERRn.  I  see.  When  you  say  you  want 
to  have  a  peaceful  coexistence  with  South 
Africa,  is  that  possible.  I  mean,  do  you  feel 
that  you  can  deal  wltfr  a  country  that  en- 
dorses apartheid? 

Mr.  MucAia.  If  we  say  we  shall  pursue  a 
policy  of  coexistence  with  South  Africa,  we 
are  not  necessarily  accepting  the  philosophy 
of  apartheid.  We  know  that  apartheid  is 
abominable.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  whole  in- 
ternational community.  It  is  repugnant  to 
the  generality  of  the  people  of  Zimbabwe, 
and  we  cannot  therefore  actually  espouse  it. 
Nor  can  we  condone  it.  But  we  accept  that 
South  Africa  is  a  geographical  reality,  and 
as  such  we  must  have  some  minimum  rela- 
tionship with  it.  And  we  believe  that  we 
cannot  ignore  that  reality,  and  we  cannot 
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igzx>re  the  histoiicaJ  ties  that  have  existed 
between  them  and  ourselves,  and  we  cannot 


ltfT\AVi«      frk* 
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that  phenomenon,  then,  one  would  like  to 
believe   that  change   will   come   to  South 
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Igiwre  the  hJxtorical  ties  that  have  existed 
between  them  uid  ourselves,  and  we  cannot 
IgDon  the  economic  reality  that  our  coun- 
try has  been  linked  with  South  Africa  over 
years,  you  see.  In  trade  and  commerce. 

Mr.  T.»it»CT  Mr.  Prime  Minister.  Have  you 
eonaldered  what  yoy  might  do  If  the  mem- 
bers of  the  black  majority  In  South  Africa 
came  to  you  and  said.  "Please.  Mr.  Mugabe. 
heip  OS  do  In  our  country  what  you  accom- 
plished In  Rhodesia." 

Mr.  M0OABS.  That  would  be  a  legitimate 
appeak  If  they  came  to  us  and  said  we 
should  help  them  do  what  we  have  done 
here.  I  would  regard  It  as  a  legitimate 
•ppeaL  But  It's  not  one  which  I  can  provide 
a  response  to.  It's  the  whole  of  Africa  which 
should  be  summoned  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lein  In  South  Africa.  Through  the  OAU  we 
shall  pledge  ourselves  to  do  all  we  can  to 
assist  the  liberation  struggle  In  South 
Africa.  But  as  a  single  country,  we  cannot 
be  seen  to  be  taking  up  arms  against  South 
Africa,  which  Is  not  our  responsibility.  It  b 
the  responsibility  of  the  South  African 
themselves  and  through  the  OAU.  through 
the  non-aligned  movement  at  the  United 
Nations,  we  should  do  our  best  to  give  them 
the  necessary  assistance. 

Mr.  TjHao  Have  you  any  communica- 
tions, direct  or  Indirect,  from  the  South  Af- 
rican government,  saying  to  you  what  you 
have  Just  said  about  them?  In  other  words, 
expressing  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  coexist- 
ence? 

Mr.  MuoABX.  No  direct  response.  We  are 
not  in  touch  with  them.  But  from  soma  of 
the  statements  they  have  made,  I  think 
they  have  accepted  the  policy  of  coexis- 
tence. 

Mr.  TjnT»«»  Tou  have  said  th^t  you  can 
coexist  with  South  Africa.  As  you  know, 
man^  western  countries,  particularly  the 
United  States,  have  been  criticized  in  the 
past,  even  by  blacks  here  in  the  United 
States,  for  continuing  to  trade  a«id  have 
normal  relations  with  South  Africa.  Do  you 
feel  that  the  United  States  and  other  west- 
em  countries  should  continue  on  the  same 
basis  that  you  are  planning  to  continue? 

Mr.  MuoASK.  Whether  the  United  SUtes 
should  continue  to  carry  on  trade  with 
South  Africa  Is  not  a  matter  the  Zimbab- 
weans should  decide.  It's  entirely  a  matter 
for  the  United  States.  But.  obviously,  where 
there  is  a  decision,  or  an  agreement,  by  the 
international  community,  say  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  Impose  definite  sanctions  on 
South  Africa, Veil,  that's  a  different  matter. 
The  United  States  is  duty  bound  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  agreement, 
and  if  that  were  to  happen,  we  would  have 
ourselves  to  examine  our  position  and. 
where  we  can  assist  we  will  certainly  do  so. 
But,  of  course.  It  must  be  realized  that  our 
position  Is  different  from  that  of  the  United 
States.  South  Africa  is  our  neighbor  here. 
Our  rail  lines  go  to  two  South  African  ports, 
and  our  trade  has  been  linked  with  South 
Africa  for  quite  a  long  time,  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter  with  the  United  States.  South 
Africa  is  not  their  geographical  neighbor, 
and  they  dont  have  the  difficulty,  there- 
fore, of  being  unable  to  Isolate  South  Africa 
geographically.  In  our  case,  we  have  to 
accept  that  the  phenomenon  of  oneness, 
this  phenomenon  of  being  contiguous  to 
South  Africa,  which  is  not  quite  the  case 
with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacNbil.  If  you  had  to  make  a  predic- 
tion. Prime  Minister,  bow  long  would  you 
say  apartheid  would  last  In  South  Africa? 

Mr.  Mtraaas.  I  cannot  say,  but,  given  the 
fact  that  the  struggle  here  Is  won.  that  the 
effect  of  our  victory  here  might  be  to  bring 
about  some  transformation,  there's  only— 
OD  the  part  of  the  majority  of  people  of 
South  Africa,  but  also  of  the  majority  of  the 
Afr*Kf  "*■■  population  In  South  Africa.  Olven 
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that  phenomenon,  then,  one  would  like  to 
believe  that  change  will  come  to  South 
Africa  sooner  than  other  people  think. 

Mr.  MacNeii..  Tou  mean  voluntary  and 
peaceful  change? 

Mr.  Mugabe.  Well,  whatever  change  comes 
wiU  amount  to  change  easily,  as  long  as  it 
transforms  the  prison  system.  Whether  It 
will  be  peaceful,  I  think,  depends  entirely 
on  what  those  In  government  decide  to  do. 

B4r.  MacNeil,  Your  policy  of  non-align- 
ment. Prime  Minister,  does  that  mean  non- 
alignment  which  would  permit  you  to  seek 
aid  or  assistance  equally  from  the  eastern 
bloc  or  the  west? 

Mr.  MuGABC.  I  think  the  policy  of  non- 
alignment  Implies  that  the  country  which  Is 
pursuing  such  a  policy  has  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  size  of  aid  from  any  member  of 
either  bloc.  One  doesn't  have  to  go  in  equal 
shares.  If  we  get  of  tl  billion  from  the 
United  States,  then  we  must  get  an  equal 
amount  from  the  Soviet  Union.  I  don't 
think  these  go  by  that  kind  of  balance. 
What  we  have  in  mind  Is  really  well  get 
whatever  aid  we  can  from  either  bloc,  from 
the  two  sides  regardless  of  the  balances  you 
have  In  mind.  However,  we  will  get  this  aid 
on  the  condition  that  It  has  no  strings  at- 
tached to  It.  Because  we  cannot  have  aid 
with  the  effect  of  which  Is  to  force  us  to 
follow  the  policies  of  a  member  of  either 
bloc. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  How  does  the  United  States 
stand  now  in  black  African  eyes  as  you  see 
It.  Tlie  Carter  administration  has  main- 
tained, along  with  the  British,  fairly  consist- 
ently, the  belief  that  the  Rhodeslan,  Zim- 
babwe situation  could  only  be  solved  with 
the  Inclusion  of  you  and  Mr.  Nkomo.  That 
having  now  been  achieved,  the  solution 
having  been  reached,  how  does  the  United 
States  look  to  you  in  Its  African  diplomacy? 

Ut.  Mugabe.  Our  view  is  that  the  United 
States  has  played  an  honorable  role.  Since 
the  anglo-American  proposals  we  have  not— 
we  have  had  no  cause  to  quarrel  with  the 
United  SUtes.  I  think  their  position,  or 
their  stance,  has  been  very  correct.  We  have 
welcomed  their  involvement  behind  scenes, 
in  the  whole  exercise  at  Lancaster  House. 
We  welcome  their  participation  in  the  elec- 
tion exercise  behind  scenes.  We  know  cer- 
tain pressures  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
British  government  to  make  them  reason- 
able in  their  approach.  And  perhaps  this  Is 
one  source  of  pressure  which,  added  onto 
the  other  sources  of  pressure  which  made 
the  British  steer  an  objective  course.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  role  which  the  United  SUtes 
has  played  has  in  fact  made  us  regard  the 
United  SUtes  as  an  ally  rather  than  as  an 
opponent  Regardless  of  the  past,  the  fact 
that  there's  been  trade  with  the  legal,  that 
the  United  SUtes  has  flouted  the  opinion  of 
the  United  Nations,  we  believe  that  the 
Carter  administration  has  made  amends, 
and  we  are  poised  ourselves  for  better  rela- 
tions with  the  United  Sutea  I  think  the  po- 
sition Is  the  same  on  their  part. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Well,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Mugabe.  We  welcome  the  fact  that 
they  are  going  to  give  us  some  aid  towards 
our  land  and  agricultural  resettlement  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  Well,  Prime  Minister,  thank 
you.  That's  the  end  of  our  time.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  Joining  us  this  evening.  Good 
night,  Jim. 

Mr.  LERXza.  Oood  night,  Robin. 

Mr.  MacNeil.  That's  all  for  tonight.  We 
will  be  back  tomorrow  night  I'm  Robin 
MacNeU.  Oood  night.* 
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•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  Rancho  McNally 
Federated  Republican  Women's  Club 
on  their  13th  anniversary  this  month 
of  April. 

The  club  Is  made  up  of  83  active 
members,  13  of  which  are  from  the 
charter  delegation.  They  are  active  in 
all  aspects  of  the  community  including 
the  city  beautlflcatlon  program,  the 
Business  Professional  Women's  Club, 
VFW  Memorial  Service  and  an  on- 
going effort  to  form  student  Republi- 
can groups  for  our  community. 

They  have  been  a  strong  voice  in  the 
community,  dedicated  to  Involve  and 
encourage  women  and  young  people  in 
the  workings  of  our  government.  Their 
group  sponsors  several  programs 
which  offer  unique  opportunities  to 
the  youth  of  La  Mirada  such  as  intern- 
ship programs  in  Government  offices 
and  congressional  page  sponsorships. 

Their  organization  over  the  years 
has  been  instrumental  in  educating 
the  public  regarding  issues  which  face 
our  legislators.  They  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  in  registering  voters, 
encouraging  women  to  rim  for  elective 
office,  and  supporting  their  central 
committees  during  elections.  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  such  an  active  commu- 
nity group  in  my  hometown,  and  wish 
them  the  heartiest  of  congratula- 
tions.* 
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HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GUAM 
IN  THZ  HOUSX  OP  REPRESKHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  30, 1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years  the  residents  of  the  various 
U.S.  territories  have  been  Included  by 
the  Congress  in  legislation  designed 
for  the  most  part  for  the  entire  coim- 
try. 

Many,  including  myself,  are  con- 
cerned, however,  that  Guam  and  other 
territories  are  hindered  by  our  inclu- 
sion in  certain  Federal  laws.  It  has 
been  our  experience  that  applying  the 
same  standards  to  Guam  that  are  ap- 
plied to  the  States  is  often  counterpro- 
ductive. Conditions  in  the  islands  are 
often  very  different:  yet.  current  Fed- 
eral law  does  not  take  this  into  ac- 
coimt  or  provide  for  flexibility.  Many 
of  these  laws  are  cumbersome,  archaic, 
and  obnoxious  and  no  longer  relevant 
bo  the  national  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States. 


The  blanket  applicability  of  some 
laws  also  hinders  our  political  develop- 
ment. This  is  a  serious  problem  which 
has  created  considerable  tension  be- 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and 
island  governments.  If  Guam  and  our 
sister  territories  are  to  develop  a  firm 
political  system  which  can  help  us 
prosper,  we  cannot  afford  to  have  our 
hands  tied  by  Federal  officials  who  sit 
9,000  miles  away  from  our  day-to-day 
problems  of  running  a  government. 

Because  of  a  growing  concern  in  the 
islands  that  Washington  la  not  serious- 
ly concerned  about  our  problems, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  asks  for  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  on  Federal  laws  to  study 
the  applicability  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa.  My  legis- 
lation is  also  concerned  with  the  grow- 
ing need  for  more  local  control  and 
initiatives  and  hope  that  the  commis- 
sion will  address  these  concerns  for 
Improved  territorial-Federal  relation- 
ship. 

This  bill  is  basically  similar  to  legis- 
lation which  President  Carter  said  he 
would  send  to  Congress  in  his  recent 
statement  on  territorial  policy.  The 
bill  I  introduce  today  was  drafted  only 
after  considerable  consultation  with 
the  White  House  and  reflects  a  mutual 
concern  that  the  issue  of  how  Federal 
laws  impact  on  the  territories  must  be 
reviewed  In  the  near  future. 

Because  of  the  need  to  act  in  a 
timely  manner  I  have  acted  now  to  in- 
troduce the  proposal  in  the  hopes  that 
Congress  will  be  able  to  include  this 
measure  in  its  schedule  for  the  96th 
Congress.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  do 
not  wait  any  longer  to  establish  the 
Federal  Laws  Review  Commission.  To 
do  so  would  only  increase  the  frustra- 
tion of  the  territories  in  their  relations 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  pos- 
sibly impose  a  needless  roadblock  to 
an  equitable  solution  of  this  crisis. 

In  the  case  of  Guam,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  we  are  not  calling  for  Just 
another  study  commission  to  spend 
the  taxpayers'  dollars  on  a  useless 
study.  Guamanlans  are  American  citi- 
zens and  they  have  certainly  served 
this  Nation  well  in  time  of  peace  and 
war.  But  they  still  cannot  vote  for 
President;  they  still  do  not  have  a 
voting  Member  of  Congress;  nor  can 
they  feel  free  to  establish  close  politi- 
cal and  economic  ties  with  other  Pacif- 
ic and  Asian  governments  on  matters 
of  interest  only  to  us. 

The  United  States  Is  in  the  process 
of  putting  together  a  law  review  com- 
mission for  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  It  is  also 
time  to  do  this  for  other  territories.  I 
am  confident  that  Congress  will  favor- 
ably view  my  proposal  once  it  has  been 
given  appropriate  study.* 
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•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  % 
recent  speech  before  the  Humanist  So- 
ciety of  Metropolitan  New  York.  Mr. 
William  W.  Wlnpisinger.  International 
president  of  the  International  Associ- 
ation of  Machinists  and  Aerospace 
Workers  (AFL-CIO),  discussed  the  de- 
velopment of  the  corporate  state  and 
its  relationship  to  the  economy. 

This  address  merits  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  address  follows: 

Labor  In  the  lOSO's  will.  If  present  trends 
continue,  be  In  a  death-struggle  with  the 
corporate  sUte.  Simply  put  the  corporate 
sUte  is  government-owned  and  controlled 
by  powerful,  private,  corporate  Interests, 
with  society  thereby  dominated. 

The  corporate  sUte  promotes  class  strug- 
gle for  a  division  of  wealth  and  Income  and 
access  to  resources.  It  plU  the  rich  and  pow- 
erful residing  at  the  top  of  the  economic 
pyramid  against  those  dwelling  below  that 
Ignoble  apex. 

Globally,  the  corporate  sUte  features  eco- 
nomic forces  operating  to  promote  and 
hasten  annihilation. 

The  corporate  sUte  Is  more  than  For- 
tune's 500  or  the  great  European  and  Japa- 
nese business  combines  and  Swiss  banks.  It 
is  more  than  those  vast  multinational  corpo- 
rate entities,  interlaced.  Interlocked  and  in- 
tertwined, though  they  are.  It  is  more  than 
huge  banks  holding  nations,  govemmenta, 
cities  and  politicians  hostage  to  their  lend- 
ing policies.  Interest  rates,  and  Investment 
portfolios,  though  that  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  corporate  sUte.  too. 

The  corporate  sUte  Is  more  than  the  col- 
leges and  universities  which  it  endows.  It  Is 
more  than  the  professors  and  graduate  stu- 
dents who  vie  for  iu  research  grants,  pro- 
jects and  scholarships. 

It  Is  more  than  the  monopolistic  metro- 
politan dallies,  magazines  and  electronic 
media  which  it  either  owns  or  influences 
through  IU  advertising. 

It  is  more  than  Its  client  sUtes  in  the 
7'hlrd  World,  whose  leaders  and  govern- 
menu  are  created,  supported  and  armed  to 
protect  iU  InteresU  within  their  respective 
borders. 

The  corporate  sUte  Is  all  those  things. 
But  it  is  also  a  mentality,  a  mindset;  a  value 
system;  a  syndrome. 

The  corporate  sUte  Is  a  consciously  elitist 
culture,  with  an  ingrained  and  rigid  behav- 
ioral code— behavior  motivated  by  the 
narrow  quest  for  profit  maximization, 
market  and  resource  control  and  self-ag- 
grandizement 

The  corporate  sUte  Is  not  individualistic; 
It  Is  collectlvlst  to  the  extreme.  It  la  not  hu- 
manitarian. It  is  animalistic 

It  Is  not  democratic:  it  is  essentially  totali- 
tarian. 

The  cortxirate  sUte  is  not  an  open  society; 
It  Is  a  closed  one. 

It  Is  South  Africa;  Nicaragua  under 
Somoza;  Argentina;  Chile;  and  possibly  even 
the  United  SUtes. 

We  see  the  corporate  sUte  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  appolnu  Lloyd  Cutler,  corpo- 
rate lawyer  and  lobbyist,  as  General  Coun- 
sel in  the  White  House.  We  see  it  when  he 
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appoints  Hedley  Donovan,  editor-in-chief  of 
Time,  as  Special  Council  In  the  White 
Bouse.  We  see  it  In  numerous  other  posts, 
such  as  when  Carter  names  Charlea 
Duncan,  Texan  with  oO  oonnectlona,  to 
head  the  Department  of  Energy,  when  he 
appotnU  a  military  man  to  bead  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  and 
when  the  Business  Roundtable  kills  Labor 
Law  reform. 

We  see  the  corporate  state  when  domestic 
programs  for  basic  human  needs  receive  the 
budgetary  ax  and  arms  programa  for  client 
states  are  increased;  when  an  inflation  con- 
trol program  exempu  energy,  food,  bousing 
and  health  care— four  basic  necessities  of 
life— from  price  and  profit  restraint  We  see 
it  when  the  many  are  asked  to  sacrifice 
much  and  a  few  sacrifice  not  at  aU. 

For  those  of  us  who  champlm)  economic 
and  social  justice,  we  are  forced  to  resori  to 
Madison  Avenue's  sloganeering:  why  go  else- 
where to  be  cheated?  We  can  trust  the  cor- 
porate sUte  to  do  that 

Nearly  19  percent  of  the  American  people 
live  below  the  government's  artificially  low 
poverty  line.  Another  15  percent  live  on  less 
than  $11,000  a  year,  the  marginal  edge  of 
poverty.  That  means  nearly  one  third  of  our 
people  are  ill-fed,  ill-housed.  Ill-clad,  and 
have  little  or  no  access  to  decent  health  and 
dental  care.  Inflation  in  the  t>aslc  necessities 
of  life — energy,  utilities,  transporUtlon. 
food,  housing  and  health  care— is  twice  the 
inflation  rate  for  non-neceasity  items.  That 
cruelly  compounds  inflation's  Impact  on 
those  Americans. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Income  scale.  For- 
tune magazine  admits  that  an  American 
family  is  not  wealthy  unless  It  makes 
$75,000  a  year,  adjusting  for  inflation.  Less 
than  one  percent  of  the  adult  population 
meeU  the  test 

At  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  just  one  per- 
cent of  the  people  own  and  control  33  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  wealth.  At  the  bottom. 
60  percent  of  the  people  own  only  8  percent 
of  the  wealth,  and  that  primarily  consists  of 
consumer  durables,  such  as  cars  and  refrig- 
erators. These  inequities  in  Income  aiMl 
wealth  distribution  constitute  a  social  strati- 
fication that  seriously  impairs  the  function- 
ing of  democracy. 

Official  government  policy  declares  unem- 
ployment is  necessary  to  combat  inflation. 
How  do  we  square  the  work  ethic  with  that? 
We've  used  high  unemployment  to  combat 
inflation  for  nearly  a  decade  now.  We've 
had  mini-recessions,  mild  recessions,  one 
severe  recession,  and  we're  Into  the  middle 
of  another  one.  As  a  national  policy,  stagfla- 
tion is  hypocritical,  bankrupt  and  bereft  of 
intelligence. 

The  Department  of  Defense  employs  five 
million  people  to  plan,  prepare  and  wage 
war— a  war  with  no  winners. 

There  Is  not  a  single  Individual  working 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  plan  and 
prepare  for  peace. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  does  not  plan  for  peace.  It  prepares 
disarmament  agreements  and  strategiea. 

In  1980.  total  military  outlays  will  sap  67 
cents  of  every  federal  tax  dollar.  That  is  51 
percent  of  all  federal  fund  outlays. 

More  Jobs  are  created  per  $1  billion  spent 
In  the  civilian  sector  of  the  economy,  than 
are  created  by  $1  billion  spent  in  the  de- 
fense sector.  Contrary  to  popular  concep- 
tion,- the  Pentagon  is  an  empty  pork  barrel 
when  it  comes  to  Jobs. 

Technology  has  been  displacing  human 
labor  wliolesale  for  the  past  decade.  Yet  as 
our  defense  workers  are  displaced  and  made 
redundant  by  the  thousands,  they  are  given 
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no  new  emplojmient  no  g\iaranteed  Income 
or  beneflU  replacement  no  retraining  op- 
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owners  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
highly  qualified  personnel  to  pilot  and 
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security  coverage.  For  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
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authorizations   were   subject   to   the    sion.    Yet    the    administration    has 
automatic  termination  provisions  that    chosen  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to 
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partment  worries  that  Castro  had  planted 
agents  in  the  group).  When  CosU  Rica  of- 
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no  new  employment,  no  guannteed  income 
or  benefits  replacement,  no  retraining  op- 
portunities. 

When  defense  contracts  are  cancelled. 
weapons  become  obsolete  or  procurement 
shifted  overseas,  the  contractors  never  lose. 
They  receive  Indemnity  payments  tn  lieu  of 
profits.  Only  workers  lose. 

In  the  defense  industry,  we  have  socialism 
for  the  corporations  and  free  enterprise  for 
the  workers— another  case  of  national  hy- 
pocrisy and  upside-down  priorities,  which 
.nust  be  changed. 

The  intelligent  way  out  of  this  dilemma  Is 
^>hrougb  an  ongoing  Economic  Conversion 
program  now  pending  tn  Congress. 

Simply  put,  we  need  central  planning,  sim- 
ilar to  that  which  we  put  In  place  when  the 
nation  mobilized  for  World  War  II.  We»had 
a  War  Production  Board  then  to  determine 
priorities  and  allocate  resources.  We  ne^  a 
similar  agency  for  socially  useful  peacetime 
production.  We  had  mandatory  price  and 
profit  controls. 

This  nation  needs  centralised  economic 
planning  and  controls,  which  cannot  possi- 
bly be  executed  without  encroachment  on 
vested  Interests,  corporate  prerogatives  and 
traditional  property  rights. 

As  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  over  45 
years  ago.  "The  country  needs,  and.  unless  I 
mistake  its  temper,  the  country  demands 
bold,  persistent  experimentation."  FDR  pre- 
served the  system.  Now  it's  out  of  whack 
and  malf- motioning  again.  This  time  the 
animus  is  Klobal  in  nature  and  structure.  We 
need  to  lorm  coalitions.  We  need  to  build 
bridges  to  coworkers,  friends,  neighbors, 
other  organizations.  We  need  to  develop 
constituencies  at  the  grass  roots  level  and 
demonstrate  at  the  local  level. 

We  need  to  work  with  church  groups  in  all 
our  coalitions.  It  wasn't  the  poor  or  unem- 
ployed Christ  threw  out  of  the  Temple. 
Money  changers  provoked  his  only  fit  of 
rage.  And  the  American  clergy  and  laity  are 
waking  up  to  that. 

Since  King  Corp  has  replaced  King 
George,  we  believe  our  program  Is  in  the 
tradition  of  the  Americain  Revolution  and 
the  trade  union  movement  and  makes  our 
political  system  viable* 


A  BILL  TO  PROTECT  US.  SEAMEN 
UNDER  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLUM  R.  COHER 

OK  COS.IEmcUT 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  whicti  enables 
foreign  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  domestic 
parent  corporations  to  provide  U.S. 
seamen  the  same  protection  under  the 
social  security  insurance  program  that 
is  ciirrently  afforded  all  other  US 
citizens.  Most  U.S.  seafarers  already 
contribute  to  and  benefit  from  the 
social  security  program,  but  certain 
seamen  are  excluded  from  participa- 
tion. VJS.  seamen  working  aboard  for- 
eign-registered vessels  owned  by  the 
foreign  subsidiary  of  a  U.S.  domestic 
corporation  are  not  covered  by  our 
Social  Sectuity  System. 

As  modem  technology  Improves  ship 
capabilities,  ship  operations  have 
become  Increasingly  complex.  Vessel 
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owners  recognize  the  need  to  provide 
highly  qualified  personnel  to  pilot  and 
crew  the  ship  and  increasingly  request 
US.  merchant  seamen.  These  officers 
and  crewmen,  many  who  are  graduates 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acade- 
my. State  academies,  and  union  voca- 
tional schools,  receive  the  specialized 
training  necessary  to  maintain  and  op- 
erate modem  vessels.  Such  seamen 
now  crew  the  highly  complex,  special- 
ly designed  liquefied  natural  gas 
(LNG)  ships  which  bring  natural  gas 
Into  the  United  States  from  Algeria. 
The  LNG  ships  are  U.S.-crewed  but 
foreign-owned  and  these  U.S.  seamen 
do  not  have  social  security  coverage. 

The  nature  of  the  work  requires  U.S. 
merchant  seamen  to  transfer  Jolw  fre- 
quently. If  seamen  work  exclusively  on 
U.S.-registered  vessels,  they  are,  of 
course,  covered  by  social  security. 
However,  seamen  who  transfer  from 
domestic  vessels  to  a  U.S.-owned  for- 
eign-registered vessel,  lose  social  secu- 
rity coverage  for  as  long  as  they  work 
aboard  the  foreign-flag  ship.  This  bill 
would  enable  the  foreign  subsidiary  to 
extend  the  social  security  protections 
now  enjoyed  by  most  working  Ameri- 
cans to  the  U.S.  merchant  seamen  it 
employs. 

Current  law  allows  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies of  U.S.  domestic  parent  corpora- 
tions to  provide  social  security  cover- 
age to  its  U.S.  citizen  employees 
through  a  special  agreement  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Unfortu- 
nately, social  security  laws  do  not  pro- 
vide coverage  for  U.S.  seamen  working 
aboard  foreign  vessels  owned  by  for- 
eign ."subsidiaries  of  a  U.S.  domestic 
parent  corporation.  Such  a  foreign 
subsidiary  is  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  the  special  agreement  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  cannot 
provide  social  security  insurance  cov- 
erage to  Its  employees  who  are  U.S. 
citlzerLs. 

Further,  other  laws  pertaining  to 
U.S.  seamen  make  it  impossible  for  an 
eligible  foreign  subsidiary  to  deduct 
the  employee  share  of  the  PICA  pay- 
roll taxes  associated  with  social  secu- 
rity coverage.  The  legislation  intro- 
duced today  would  allow  eligible  for- 
eign subsidiaries  to  deduct  and  with- 
hold from  the  wages  of  U.S.  seamen 
the  amounts  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
Imposed  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  bill  would  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  chapter  21  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  make  it 
clear  that  service  performed  ^>y  a  U.S. 
citizen  outside  the  United  States  on  a 
vessel  owned  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of 
a  domestic  corporation  constitutes  cov- 
ered employment  for  social  security 
purposes  If  such  service  is  performed 
under  a  coverage  agreement  entered 
into  with  such  corporation  as  author- 
ized by  section  3121(L)  of  such  code, 
and  that  PICA  contributions  may  be 
withheld  from  the  renumeration  paid 
for  such  service. 

At  this  point,  some  300  U.S.  mer- 
chant seaunen  are  being  denied  social 
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security  coverage.  For  the  l)eneflt  of 
my  colleagues.  I  am  inserting  a  copy  of 
this  legislation: 

H.R. - 

A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  chapter  21  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  it  clear 
that  service  performed  by  a  United  States 
citizen  outside  the  United  States  on  a 
vessel  owned  by  a  foreign  subsidiary  of  a 
domestic  corporation  constitutes  covered 
employment  for  social  security  purposes  If 
such  service  is  performed  under  a  cover- 
age agreement  entered  Into  with  such  cor- 
poration as  authorized  by  section  3121(1) 
of  such  code,  and  that  PICA  contributions 
may  be  withheld  from  the  remuneration 
paid  for  such  service. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 210(aK4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Service  per- 
formed" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Serv- 
ice (other  than  service  with  respect  to  which 
an  agreement  entered  Into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3121(1)  of  the  InterruU  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  applies)  which  Is  performed". 

Sec.  2.  The  fourth  sentence  of  section 
3121(1K1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  agreements  entered  into  by 
domestic  corporations  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain employees  of  foreign  subsidiaries)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  agreement 
shall  provide"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"such  agreement  may  (notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 10  of  the  Act  of  June  26.  1884,  and  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Act  of  March  4.  1915  (46 
U.S.C.  599  and  601))  provide  for  the  deduc- 
tion and  withholding  from  the  remunera- 
tion of  employees  of  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  Uxes  Imposed  by  section  3101,  and  shall 
provide". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  service  per- 
formed after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted.* 


FTC  FALLS  INTO  THE 
BUDGETARY  TWILIGHT  ZONE" 


HON.  GILUS  W.  LONG 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  current  predicament  we  find 
ourselves  in  with  regard  to  the  author- 
ization of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion illustrates  what  may  be  in  stor6 
for  us  if  we  are  not  careful  in  how  we 
draft  sunset  legislation-  Inclusion  of 
an  automatic  termination  provision  in 
sunset  legislation  could  bring  the 
entire  Government  into  the  "budge- 
tary twilight  zone"  that  the  FTC  now 
finds  itself. 

House-Senate  conferees  have  finally 
agreed  upon  a  long-awaited  authoriza- 
tion for  the  beleaguered  agency,  but 
Congress  probably  will  not  be  able  to 
act  in  time  to  forestall  a  threatened 
shutdown  of  PTC  operations.  The  At- 
torney General  has  issued  an  opinion 
that  the  FTC,  imder  provisions  of  the 
Antideficlency  Act.  will  have  to  cease 
most  operations  during  any  lapse  In 
funding.  Such  funding  lapses  could 
become  commonplace  If  all  program 
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authorizations  were  subject  to  the 
automatic  termination  provisions  that 
have -been  proposed  for  inclusion  In  a 
sunset  bill.  Consider  the  effect  on 
public  safety  of  even  a  temporary 
lapse  in  the  authority  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  or  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  If  the  au- 
thority of  the  Seciulties  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Corporation  were  to 
unexpectedly  lapse,  there  could  be 
havoc  in  financial  markets. 

Regardless  of  one's  views  on  the  per- 
formance of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, one  must  recognize  that  its 
on-again.  off-agaln  funding  has  not 
been  without  costs  to  the  agency's  or- 
ganization and  morale.  FTC  Chairman 
Michael  Pertschuk  has  noted  that  the 
transitory  nature  of  the  FTC's  budget 
authority  has  made  it  very  difficult  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  staff.  The 
end  result  puts  the  FTC  into  the  budg- 
etary twilight  zone— leaving  the 
Agency,  the  Congress,  and  the  public 
in  doubt  as  to  the  status  of  the  agen- 
cy's funding.  Including  automatic  ter- 
mination provisions  in  a  simset  bill 
could  place  the  entire  Government  in 
this  predicament.  The  costs  of  such 
uncertainty  to  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  would  likely  outweigh  the 
benefits  of  sunset.  Automatic  termina- 
tion will  not  necessarily  terminate,  but 
will  certainly  complicate  by  potential- 
ly placing  all  Government  programs 
and  tax  expenditures  in  the  imtenable 
position  of  the  PTC. 

Our  experience  with  the  FTC  illus- 
trates two  points.  First  is  the  continu- 
ous need  for  congressional  oversight 
over  the  agencies.  S.econd  is  that 
surely  there  is  a  better  way  to  perform 
that  oversight  than  placing  an  agen- 
cy's budget  authority  into  eternal 
limbo.  Sunset  legislation  can  greatly 
streamline  and  improve  Congress  over- 
sight capabilities.  But  inclusion  of  an 
automatic  termination  procedure  in 
any  sunset  bill  will  only  send  us  fur- 
ther into  the  budgetary  twilight 
zone.* 


CARTER  ADMINISTRATION 
TURNING  COLD  SHOULDER  TO 
CUBAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  4  years 
ago  F*resident  Carter  campaigned  for 
the  Presidency  on  a  platform  that  em- 
phasized freedom  and  human  rights  as 
a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
Today,  however,  the  emphasis  of  our 
foreign  policy  has  taken  an  abrupt 
turn  away  from  such  considerations. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  the  administration's  lack  of  positive 
response  to  the  massive  emigration  of 
Cuban  refugees  from  Fidel  Castro's  ty- 
rannical rule.  The  United  States  has 
long  upheld  a  tradition  of  providing  a 
haven  to  victims  of  political  oppres- 
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sion.  Yet  the  administration  has 
chosen  to  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to 
thousands  of  Cuban  exiles  who  have 
Jeopardized  their  lives  by  going  to  sea 
In  small  boats  bound  for  American 
shores  and  freedom. 

Rather  than  ordering  a  fleet  of 
naval  ships  into  the  area  for  a  full- 
scale  rescue  operation,  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  to  dispatch  a  token 
niunber  of  Coast  Guard  cutters  to 
help  watch  over  the  small  boats.  As 
the  clouds  darkened  and  the  swells 
grew  in  size,  numerous  small  craft 
began  to  capsize  leaving  no  survivors 
behind  in  the  turbulent  water.  The 
end  result  of  all  this  is  chilling  camera 
footage  on  the  network  evening  news 
of  overturned  boats  and  floating  life- 
jackets,  perhaps  another  all  too  fitting 
symbol  of  this  administration  of  sym- 
bols without  substance. 

Yesterday's  edition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  an  excellent  ed- 
itorial on  the  Cuban  "Boat  People" 
which  I  share  with  my  colleagues.  I 
would  encourage  them  carefully  to 
consider  the  tragic  example  the 
United  States  is  setting  by  virtually  ig- 
noring this  suffering  and  this  search 
for  freedom  and  human  rights. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Oun  Boat  People 

Every  American  ought  to  pause  this  week 
to  ask  what  we  would  think  of  West  Ger- 
many if  it  established  a  $1,000  fine  for  any 
of  its  citizens  caught  helping  someone  over 
the  Berlin  Wall.  For  this  is  what  the  Ameri- 
can government  threatens  "to  do  to  those 
Americans  now  helping  Cubans  who  want  to 
flee  Castro's  workers'  paradise. 

Our  government  was  quick  to  criticize  Ma- 
laysia and  Thailand  for  hesitating  In  provid- 
ing refuge  for  those  fleeing  tyranny  in  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  But  now  that  we  are 
faced  with  an  influx  of  our  own  boat  people, 
this  vastly  larger  and  wealthier  society  is 
showing  a  nasty  streak.  It  talks  of  collecting 
$3  million  in  fines  for  l)oat  owners  violating 
Immigration  laws,  and  of  slowing  the  Influx 
to  a  trickle. 

In  the  process.  It  has  allowed  a  scene  of 
Incredible  ugliness  to  develop  In  Key  West. 
A  traffic  has  developed  in  human  freedom, 
as  Cubans  already  resident  In  America  bar- 
gain with  boat  owners  to  ferry  their  rela- 
tives to  America.  Small  boats  set  off  In  the 
teeth  of  a  st«rm:  a  24-foot  boat  is  discovered 
capsized  with  a  life  jacket  the  only  remain- 
ing sign  of  crew  or  passengers,  and  other 
capsized  boats  have  since  been  found. 

It  was  not  always  such.  In  opening  the 
gates  to  Cubans  who  want  to  leave,  Castro  Is 
repeating  the  ploy  he  first  tried  In  1965. 
Rather  than  be  embarrassed  by  the  wave  of 
refugees.  President  Johnson  met  the  chal- 
lenge. Speaking  at  the  base  of  the  Statue 
of  Liberty,  he  proclaimed  an  "Open  Door" 
policy  for  Cubans.  The  fishing  boats  gave 
way  to  an  airlift,  with  the  U.S.  offering  free 
air  transportation  from  Havana  for  up  to 
4,000  refugees  a  month,  with  no  time  limit. 

The  Open  Door  policy  died  from  disuse 
sometime  during  the  Ford  administration, 
but  even  before  the  incident  at  the  Peruvian 
embassy  In  Havana  touched  off  the  latest 
Hood,  the  Carter  State  Department  seems 
to  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  downright 
hostility  toward  people  fleeing  Cuba  Last 
year,  the  U.S.  seemed  embarrassed  when 
Castro  allowed  a  group  of  freed  political 
prisoners  to  emigrate.  Washington  moved 
extremely  slowly  on  granting  them  visas 
(deterred  In  part  by  legitimate  Justice  De- 
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partment  worries  that  Castro  had  planted 
agents  in  the  group).  When  Costa  Rica  of- 
fered the  group  asylum,  the  State  Depart- 
ment let  it  be  known  that  it  would  continue 
to  process  visas  only  in  Havana. 

This  attitude  makes  us  vulnerable  to  the 
kind  of  propaganda  reversal  Castro  Is  trying 
to  pull  off.  Embarrassed  by  the  spontaneous 
surge  to  get  out  from  under  his  rule,  he  Is 
now  hoping  to  maneuver  the  Carter  admin- 
istration into  doing  his  dirty  work.  He  has 
encouraged,  and  perhaps  Instigated,  the  il- 
legal flotilla  so  that  UJ3.  immigration  will 
t>e  the  ones  to  arrest  refugees,  not  himself, 
and  he  can  say  to  the  Cubans  left  behind 
that  even  the  Americans  think  the  exiles 
are  "undesirables." 

So  far  the  Carter  administration  has 
fallen  four  square  into  the  trap.  It  talks  of 
"Internationalizing"  the  refugees,  of  the  ex- 
penses of  resettlement,  of  the  social  Impact 
on  Dade  County.  Immigration  officials  com- 
plain that  Castro  is  sending  us  prison  In- 
mates. These  concerns  are  more  than  negli- 
gible, but  they  can  be  met  with  a  minimum 
of  imagination  and  effort.  America  has  as- 
similated immigrants  before. 

In  particular,  the  Cuban  refugees  from 
the  1960s  have  made  an  impressive  contribu- 
tion to  the  United  States,  and  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  refugee  wave  of  1980  wUl 
do  the  same.  For  all  the  variety  of  motives 
to  be  found  in  such  a  massive  human  phe- 
nomenon. It  is  In  the  final  analysis  a  witness 
for  freedom.  If  President  Carter  wants  to 
redeem  all  of  his  own  rhetoric  about  human 
rights,  he  ought  to  get  his  officials  to  stop 
talking  about  fines,  start  working  on  a 
Johnson-style  airlift,  and  go  down  to  Key 
West  to  shake  hands  with  the  next  group  of 
refugees  to  come  off  the  docks.« 


JEWISH  HERITAGE 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NEW  jraSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
taking  swift  and  decisive  action  by 
passing  House  Joint  Resolution  474. 
proclaiming  Jewish  Heritage  Week. 

As  the  resolution  Indicates,  the 
month  of  April  commemorates  many 
important  and  historical  events  In  the 
annals  of  the  Jewish  people.  Events 
Euid  holidays,  such  as  Passover,  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  Israel  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry  all  occur  during  the 
month  of  April.  The  Jewish  people 
and  American  Jewry  in  particular, 
have  made  enormous  contributions  to 
the  world  and  our  Nation  in  virtually 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Their 
sufferings  and  successes,  their  will  to 
survive  against  all  odds,  and  their 
strong  desire  to  strengthen  America 
by  their  spirit  and  creativity  are  well 
served  by  having  designated  this  past 
week  as  Jewish  Heritage  Week.  May 
we  all  continue  to  benefit  from  the 
contributions  of  American  Jewry  to 
our  Nation.  I  am  proud  to  have  co- 
sponsored  and  supported  this  legisla- 
tion.* 
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I  want  to  thank  her.  on  behalf  of  aU 
the  citizens  of  Long  Beach,  for  her  un- 
selfish devotion  to  our  community  and 
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other  victims  of  Soviet  discrimination 
demonstrate  extraordinary  courage  as 
thev  c»ntlnu£  to  take  oreat  r<.<:k!i  tr> 
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Valley  United  Labor-Education  Com- 
mittee, the  Delta  College  Board  of  As- 
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coimtry.and  in  the  private  sector  who 
realize  the  mutual  t>enefit8  that  can 
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Hotwort  subsidiary  near  the  university  In 
Alfred.  N.T.  We  were  wiUlng  to  offer  5  per- 
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ISABEL  PATTERSON, 
PHILANTHROPIST 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

or  CALirORHtA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  LDNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  S.  1980,  community  leaders  and 
citizens  of  Long  Beach,  my  home 
town,  will  hold  a  special  tribute  honor- 
ing one  of  our  leading  citizens,  Isabel 
Patterson. 

For  years,  our  community  has  bene- 
fited greatly  because  of  her  generous 
philanthropies  to  our  city,  our  schools, 
and  our  eharltlee. 

She  has  given  unselfishly  to  every- 
thing from  the  Long  Beach  State  Uni- 
versity—where she  was  one  of  the  first 
students— to  the  home  for  battered 
children. 

It  Is  all  part  of  her  philosophy  that, 
"•  •  •  the  more  you  give,  the  more  you 
receive." 

Isabel  came  to  California  In  1942 
with  $200  in  her  pocket. 

With  14,000  in  bonds  she  saved 
during  the  war  she  made  a  modest  In- 
vestment in  Long  Beach  real  estate, 
which  launched  her  on  the  career  that 
eventually  made  her  a  fortune. 

She  began  selling  real  estate  In  1§55. 
In  1957,  she  opened  her  own  business 
in  Belmont— a  location  in  which  she 
operated  for  the  next  23  years. 

"Long  Beach  has  been  good  to  me. 
and  In  return.  I  want  to  be  good  to 
Long  Beach.  I  dearly  love  this  city." 
Isabel  is  fond  of  saying. 

Among  her  important  philanthro- 
pies are: 

A  gift  of  $260,000  to  establish  the 
Isabel  Patterson  Child  Development 
Center  on  the  campus  of  California 
State  University.  Long  Beach. 

Two  trusts  of  a  total  estimated  value 
of  $1.25  million,  to  California  State 
University,  Long  Beach. 

A  gift  of  $150,000  to  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  to  construct  the  city's  Bicenten- 
nial tower. 

FYovlsions  for  generous  gifts  to  the 
YMCA,  Boys  Club,  St.  Marys  Hospi- 
tal, the  Bay  Shore  Community 
Church,  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Pull  athletic  scholarstiips  and.  In 
1979.  a  gift  for  an  endowment  of 
$30,000.  the  largest  single  gift  ever  re- 
ceived by  the  49er  Athletic  Founda- 
tion, California  State  University.  IxJng 
Beach. 

Establishment  of  the  Perry  M. 
Wheeler  Student  Loan  Fund  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  student*  at  the  Califor- 
nia State  University.  Long  Beach. 

"When  I  speak  to  a  person  who  has 
received  a  scholarship."  Isabel  says.  "I 
suggest  that  when  that  person  has 
graduated  and  has  a  good  ^ob.  he 
should  try  to  provide  funds  for  a 
scholarship.  In  this  way.  the  gift  Is 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other." 

Isabel  has  given  of  herself  to  the 
city  of  Long  Beach  for  many  years. 
Now.  It  Is  OUT  turn  to  honor  her. 
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I  want  to  thank  her.  on  behalf  of  all 
the  citizens  of  Long  Beach,  for  her  un- 
selfish devotion  to  our  community  and 
her  inexhaustible  goodwill. 

She  has  given  us  another  legacy  as 
Important  as  her  financial  resources: 
the  model  of  an  Independent,  gener- 
ous, self-made  woman  for  our  young 
people  to  follow.* 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  HELSINKI.  VIGIL 
1980 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PrNHSYLVAIflA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Aprii  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
view  of  the  increased  international 
tension  created  by  Soviet  aggression  in 
Afghanistan,  It  is  more  important 
than  ever  that  those  of  us  concerned 
with  human  rights  continue  to  protest 
the  violations  within  the  Soviet  Union 
of  the  basic  rights  of  Soviet  Jews  and. 
others  who  are  suffering  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs  or  ethnic  back- 
grounds. 

The  Soviets  continue  to  pay  Up  serv- 
ice to  the  human  rights  they  agreed  to 
uphold  by  signing  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights  at  Helsinki. 
But  the  actions  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment prove  otherwise.  One  of  their 
most  flagrant  violations  of  the  Hel- 
sinki agreement  is  the  denial  of  emi- 
gration visas  to  Soviet  Jews  who  desire 
to  Join  relatives  in  Israel.  Despite 
Kremlin  pledges.  Soviet  Jews  who 
dare  to  embarrass  the  Soviet  Union  by 
applying  for  exit  visas  are  harassed  by 
the  loss  of  jobs,  the  dlsconpecting  of 
telephones,  nondelivery  of  maU.  vilifi- 
cation in  the  Soviet  media,  intimida- 
tion of  their  children  in  the  schools,  il- 
legal house  searches,  detentions.  Inter- 
rogations, and  arrests. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  Imperative  that  we 
continue  to  focus  public  attention  on 
the  plight  of  prisoners  of  conscience- 
Soviet  citizens  who  are  imprisoned  for 
their  human  rights  activism  and  re- 
fusenlks— Soviet  Jews  who  have  been 
denied^exlt  visas. 

One  young  refusenlk  is  Ilya  Essas.  a 
30-year-old  mathematician  from 
Moscow.  His  wife,  Anya,  was  an  archi- 
tect until  1973  when  she  was  dismissed 
from  work  on  applying  for  exit  visas. 
Ilya  had  given  up  his  career  as  a  math- 
ematician and  had  entered  the 
Moscow  Yeshiva.  However,  when  the 
chairman  of  the  Jewish  religious  com- 
munity found  out  that  Elssas  Intended 
to  go  to  Israel  he  was  expelled  from 
the  Yeshiva, 

One  of  the  moSt  prominent  activists 
in  Moscow,  nya's  home  has  been 
raided  several  times  by  the  KGB.  His 
books  on  Jewish  culture  and  scores  of 
private  letters  have  been  confiscated. 
These  acts  in  themselves  constitute  a 
violation  of  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act. 
Ilya  has  been  a  signatory  to  many  let- 
ters appealing  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  abide  by  the  international 
agreements    it    has    signed.    He    and 
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other  victims  of  Soviet  discrimination 
demonstrate  extraordinary  courage  as 
they  continue  to  take  great  risks  to 
appeal  to  their  own  Government  and 
to  communicate  with  the  outside 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Ilya  Essas 
and  other  Soviet  Jews  who  are  suffer- 
ing because  they  dare  to  champion  the 
cause  of  human  rights,  I  call  on  the 
Soviet  Government  to  release  all  pris- 
oners of  conscience,  immediately  grant 
visas  to  those  refusenlks  who  have 
been  waiting  more  than  5  years  and 
review  remaining  refusenlk  cases,  end 
the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
apply  to  emigrate,  and  end  the  cultur- 
al deprivation  of  Jews  living  in  the 
Soviet  Union.^ 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KENNETH 
RATHJE 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  HICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  Congress  and  our  Nation  to  the 
accomplishments  and  achievements  of 
Mr.  Kenneth  Rathje  who  Is  leaving 
the  Saginaw  County  UAW-CAP  Coun- 
cil after  several  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  begin  his  new  job  as  labor 
coordinator  of  the  Michigan  United 
Way.  Ken  is  a  close  friend  of  mine 
and.  as  I  have  known  and  admired  his 
work  for  some  time  now.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  him  the 
tribute  he  so  rightly  deserves. 

Ken  was  bom  in  Bay  Port.  Mich., 
which  is  in  the  beautiful  Thumb  area 
of  my  congressional  district.  He  com- 
pleted his  high  school  education  in 
Pigeon.  Mich.,  and  then  moved  to 
Saginaw  where  he  attended  Delta  Col- 
lege. Since  his  graduatlwi  and 
throughout  his  adulthood  Ken  has 
given  his  community  the  benefit  of  his 
energies  and  the  commitment  of  his 
caring.  While  employed  at  the  Chevro- 
let Metal  Castings  Grey  Iron  Plant  In 
Saginaw  as  a  Journeyman  millwright. 
Ken  became  Involved  in  the  activities 
of  his  union  local.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  UAW  Community 
Services  Committee,  the  Saginaw 
County  United  Way  General  Board, 
the  A.  &  B.  Committee,  the  board  of 
directors,  the  Goals  and  Allocations, 
and  Nominating  Committees  of  the 
United  Way  of  Michigan. 

In  these  times  when  our  Nation 
seeks  direction  and  leadership,  the 
contributions  of  Ken  Rathje  and  his 
wife  Dorothy  are  highly  valued  not 
only  by  his  grateful  colleagues  but  by 
the  entire  community.  Ken  has  served 
on  the  Stewardship  Committee  and  as 
the  recording  secretary  of  Bethlehem 
Lutheran  Church.  lie  serves  on  the 
CETA  Advisory  Council  and  presently 
Is  the  chairman  of  the  council.  Cur- 
rently, he  Is  a  member  of  the  Saginaw 
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Valley  United  Labor-Education  Com- 
mittee, the  Delta  College  Board  of  As- 
sociates, the  Arthur  Hill  High  School 
Parents  Advisory  Committee,  and  the 
NAACP  Saginaw  Chapter. 

Ken  has  remained  a  constant  source 
of  inspiration  and  guidance  through 
turbulent  times  and  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  our  political  process. 
Since  1960  he  has  been  a  precinct  dele- 
gate and  has  played  an  important  role 
In  each  political  campaign  at  every 
level.  He  has  served  as  treasurer  of  the 
Saginaw  Democratic  Party,  delegate  to 
State  conventions  and  Is  presently  on 
the  executive  board  of  the  Saginaw 
County  Democratic  Party. 

Ken  has  been  the  mainstay  of  union 
leadership  in  Saginaw.  Beginning  as  a 
trustee  of  local  668,  he  was  elected 
chairperson  of  the  Saginaw  UAW- 
CAP  Council  in  1969  and  consistently 
reelected  each  time  he  ran  for  the 
office.  In  1973  he  organized  the  Sagi- 
naw County  United  Labor  Committee 
and  a  year  later  was  elected  chairper- 
son of  the  committee.  Ken  is  also  pres- 
ently a  member  of  the  FEPC  Commit- 
tee of  local  668,  the  A.  Phillip  Ran- 
dolph Institute  and  the  Labor  Council 
for  Latin  American  Advancement. 

I  know  that  Ken's  leadership  in  the 
Saginaw  UAW-CAP  Council  will  be 
missed.  He  held  a  most  demanding  po- 
sition but  never  failed  those  he  served. 
The  example  he  has  set  for  his  fellow 
citizens  should  be  emulated  by  every 
citizen  in  every  community.  Our 
Ns^lon  would  certainly  benlflt  from 
the  contributions  of  more  outstanding 
citizens  such  as  Ken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  other  occasions  on  behalf  of  the  in- 
terests of  my  congressional  district.  It 
has  indeed  been  a  special  pleasure  for 
me  to  speak  of  the  great  contributions 
of  one  of  our  leading  citizens  and  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  Congress  to 
the  dedication  of  Mr  Kenneth  Rathje. 

In  the  months  ahead.  Ken  will  face 
many  new  challenges  where  he  can 
use  his  talents.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
Saginaw  community  and  all  his  col- 
leagues In  wishing  him  and  his  family 
health,  happiness,  and  fulfillment  In 
all  their  coming  years.* 


INNOVATIVE  STUDENTS  PUT  US 
INTO  NEW  MARKETS 


HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
link  between  university  research  and 
development  and  the  private  sector  Is 
an  important  block  In  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  United  States  must 
build  to  Innovate  and  Improve  our  Na- 
tion's declining  rate  of  productivity 
performance. 

There  is  no'  substitute  for  dedicated 
individuals  in  universities  across  the 
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country  .and  in  the  private  sector  who 
realize  the  mutual  benefits  that  can 
accrue  to  us  all  from  cooperation  suid 
a  coordinated  effort  to  Introduce  new 
products  into  the  marketplace. 

I  am  proud  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion today  an  example  of  university- 
private  sector  cooperation  in  action 
and  of  what  innovation  can  mean  for 
job  creation  and  Increased  U.S.  com- 
petitiveness. 

Alfred  University,  in  Alfred,  N.Y., 
has  long  been  a  recognized  national 
leader  in  the  ceramic  area,  but  It  is 
people  like  Bill  Crandall.  director  of 
the  Alfred  University  Research  Foun- 
dation, who  are  critical  to  this  success 
story.  Since  coming  to  Congress.  Bill 
has  chaired  a  small  group  of  individ- 
uals across  my  congressional  district 
from  universities,  business,  and  public 
Interest  groups  who  advise  me  from 
time  to  time  on  energy  and  scientific 
matters.  I  have  benefited  many  times 
from  Bill's  advice  on  Important  Issues 
and  think  we  can  all  learn  by  the  ex- 
ample he  sets  through  his  accomplish- 
ments. I  commend  this  article  from 
the  April  issue  of  Inc.  to  your  atten- 
tion: 

[Prom  Inc.,  April  1980] 

Innovative  Students  Put  Us  Into  New 

Markets 

(By  K.  Robert  Burger) 

I  haven't  been  In  school  In  20  years,  but 
that's  exactly  where  I  found  the  technology 
for  Hotworli'8  newest  product  line.  Two 
years  ago.  Bill  Crandall,  director  of  Alfred 
University  Research  Foundation,  called  me 
with  some  big  news.  I'm  a  member  of  the 
university's  board  of  trustees,  but  Crandall 
wa.sn't  talking  education  this  time.  He  was 
talking  business. 

Finding  companies  to  manufacture  univer- 
sity-developed products  is  part  of  Crandall's 
Job.  He  told  me  that  the  College  of  Ceram- 
ics, my  alma  mater,  was  experimenting  with 
the  design  and  production  of  nonstick  clay 
bakeware.  The  foundation  was  looking  for  a 
private  Industry  contract,  and  Crandall  was 
offering  Hotwork  an  opportunity  to  license 
the  product. 

Hotwork  is  a  combustion  engineering  com- 
pany that  provides  goods  and  services  to 
steel,  glass,  and  nonf  errous  metal  industries. 
Consumer-oriented  bakeware  was  slightly 
out  of  our  line  of  work,  but  I'd  seen  great 
things  come  of  cooperative  ventures  be- 
tween imiversltles  and  smaller  businesses, 
and  I  wanted  a  closer  look.  If  the  product 
was  a  money-maker.  Hotwork  would  benefit 
from  the  profits  and  the  university  would 
benefit  from  the  royalties.  As  a  trustee.  I 
enjoyed  the  prospect  of  buying  an  idea  from 
the  college. 

Still,  I  have  some  rules  I  never  break. 
First,  I  make  certain  I'm  thoroughly  versed 
In  a  potential  product's  technology.  Second. 
I  have  to  know  how  to  market  tt\e  product  I 
plan  to  manufacture.  At  Hotwork,  we  kn^w 
very  little  about  ceramic  bakeware,  but  Bill 
Crandall  helped  us  work  our  way  Into  the 
business. 

He  said  that  Copco.  a  New  York  City 
cookware  marketing  firm,  could  advise  us  on 
the  state  of  the  art.  I  got  in  touch  with 
Copco  chairman  Sam  Farber.  He  convinced 
me  that  cookware  was  a  hot  product,  and 
that  this  clay  t>akeware  was  worth  our  seri- 
ous consideration.  Copco  could  distribute 
the  finished  product,  saving  us  the  trouble 
of  learning  to  market  to  consumers. 

To  guarantee  continuing  advice  from  the 
foundation,  we  knew  we  had  to  establish  a 
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Hotwort  subsidiary  near  the  university  In 
Alfred.  N.Y.  We  were  willing  to  offer  5  per- 
cent to  10  percent  of  sales  in  royalties,  based 
on  the  foundation's  sustained  8upp>ort  and 
the  continued  development  of  new  designs 
by  students  in  the  College  of  Ceramicr 

We  had  to  find  a  building  to  house 
Hotwork  Ceramics,  and  we  were  concerned 
about  start-up  costs.  Crandall  introduced  us 
to  the  Industrial  Development  Agency  In 
Homell.  N.Y..  a  town  badly  in  need  of  Job*. 
The  IDA,  anxious  to  have  us  locate  there, 
offered  us  a  low-lntereat  loan  tc  purchase 
one  of  several  unoccupied  buildings.  We  had 
nearly  settled  on  a  site  when  General  Elec- 
tric suddenly  required  all  the  space  the  IDA 
had  available  in  HomeU.  But  the  IDA  of- 
fered to  build  us  a  new  structure  on  the 
same  terms. 

We  thought  we'd  be  In  production  by 
spring,  but  bad  weather  caused  unexpected 
delays.  Heavy  snows  and  building  construc- 
tion began  simultaneously,  slowing  our 
schedule  by  several  months. 

Production  finally  began  last  summer,  and 
we  project  Hotwork  Ceramics'  first-year  net 
sales  at  $1  million,  compared  with  $13  mil- 
lion projected  net  sales  for  Hotwork  Inc.s 
industrial  products.  Hotwork  Ceramics  now 
manufactures  eight  styles  of  bakeware,  and 
I  expect  the  number  to  continue  growing. 

I  would  definitely  consider  another  prod- 
uct idea  from  the  Research  Foundation.  As 
a  trustee.  I'm  pleased  to  see  the  benefits 
reaped  by  the  university.  StudenU  have  a 
chance  to  take  a  close  look  at  the  workings 
of  the  industry  and  to  experience  a  small 
company's  growing  pains.  In  addition,  as  a 
businessman.  I'm  convinced  that  industry  is 
miusing  an  important  opportunity  if  it  fails 
to  develop  academe's  technical  resources.* 


ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPT 

AGAINST    TURKISH     AMBASSA- 
DOR 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  30,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  today  to 
express  both  my  grief  and  my  outrage 
over  the  recent  assassination  attempt 
against  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
the  Vatican.  This  violent  attack  on  the 
Ambassador's  life,  carried  out  on  April 
17,  1980.  is  the  latest  In  a  series  of  as- 
sassination attempts  against  Turkish 
diplomats  and  their  family  members 
for  which  various  Armenian  terrorist 
groups  have  claimed  responsi'bility 
over  the  past  4  years. 

The  wave  of  violence  against  Turk- 
ish diplomats  has  included  assassina- 
tions in  Paris,  Vienna,  Los  Angeles, 
and  Beirut,  as  well  as  the  recent  at- 
tempt in  Rpme.  Ten  Turkish  citizens 
have  lost  their  lives  In  what  appears  to 
be  a  concerted  effort  to  terrorize  the 
Turkish  Government. 

Despite  the  historical  enmity  be- 
tween Turks  and  Armenians,  the 
tragic  legacy  of  hostilities  between  the 
two  groups  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  there  is  no  Justification  for 
the  killing  of  Innocent  victims.  At  a 
time  when  53  Americans  are  being 
held  hostage  in  Iran.  Americans  can 
Identify  completely  with  the  plight  of 
our  Turkish  allies.  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  political  violence  reaching  new 
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heights  across  the  globe,  the  United 
States  should  do  its  utmost  to  halt  ter- 
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grams    administered    by   the   Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1114  n<rk)U>n  RnllHinff 


Afyril  30,  1980 


MAY  6 


9:30  a.m. 


April  30,  1980 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
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Foreign  Relations 
Closed  hearings  on  the  current  situation 
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heights  across  the  globe,  the  United 
States  Jhould  do  its  utmost  to  halt  ter- 
rorist acts  around  the  world. 

Terrorism  is  a  threat  to  all  govern- 
ments, regardless  of  politics  or  Ideolo- 
gy. The  United  States  in  cooperation 
with  other  natloris,  should  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  a  global  antiterror- 
ism campaign.  We  should  strive  to 
wipe  out  acts  of  violence  everywhere, 
to  eradicate  the  brutal  terrorism 
which  not  only  undercuts  stability  but 
takes  innocent  lives  as  well  # 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Conmilttee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  Information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
Information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  1,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  2 

9  00  a.m. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Legis- 
lation Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  price  vola- 
tility of  the  silver  futures  market. 

1202  Dirksen  Building 

•Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  use  of  vio- 
lence by  organized  crime. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  SmaU  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Small 
Business  Energy  Conservation  Act. 

424  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015.  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Eiflciency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
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grams    administered    by   the    Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  SulKommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332;  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  a  proposed  Federal 
building  construction  prospectus  in  Ja- 
maica, Queens,  New  York,  on  a  pro- 
posed Federal  construction  prospectus 
for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  and 
on  a  Federal  building  prospectus  for 
repairs  and  alterations  in  Laguna 
Niguel,  California;  to  be  followed  by 
consideration  of  S.  2134.  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  of  certain  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearmgs  on  S.  1814.  to  establish 
the  National  Center  for  Afro-Ameri- 
can  History  and  Culture   in  Wilber- 
force,  Ohio. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment  situation  for  April. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAYS 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  Federal 
gasoline  allocation  process. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  topic  'Orga- 
nized Crime  and  the  Use  of  Violence." 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
'     committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal   year   1981   for  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2412,  to  develop 
an  effective  oil  recycling  program  to 
promote  resource  recovery  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  air,  water,  and 
land  resources. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


April  30,  1980 


MAY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Subcommittee 
Tr/  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, focusing  on  the  opportu- 
nities for  energy  conservation  by  rural 
electric  cooperatives,  and  the  effects 
of  conservation  on  the  ability  of  those 
cooperatives    to    remain     financially 
sound. 

324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Water  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, Department  of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Thomas  O.  Allison,  of  Washington,  to 
be   General   Counsel   of   the   Depart- 
ment of  Transportation. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 

calendar  business. 

„...     „  4200  Dirksen  Building 

i.W)  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  of  the  DOD. 

1223  Du-ksen  Building 

10:00a.m.  ^^ ' 

Appropriatloiui 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
•Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1981   for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeluig  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendtu' 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


April  30,  1980 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
•Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  H.R.  6613,  to  prohib- 
it the  regulation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 
Bu.slness  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
legislation  and  nomination. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p  m. 
•Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  research  and  educational  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  507.  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  sand  dredging 
system  on  the  Trinity  River,  and  e 
dam  system  on  the  Grass  Valley 
Creek,  both  In  California;  H.R.  2111, 
to  Include  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  Dis- 
trict in  the  Central  Valley  project  for 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Canals.  Cali- 
fornia; S.  2431.  to  provide  an  emergen- 
cy fund  to  assure  continuous  operation 
of  all  projects  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws;  S.  2545,  to  assure  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  title 
II  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salin- 
ity Control  Act;  S.  2546,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  gunite  lining  on  the  Bessemer  Ditch 
in  Pufblo,  Colorado;  and  S.  2616,  to 
provide  additional  functions  and  real- 
location of  storage  space  under  the 
Crooked  River  Project,  Oregon. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
.Select  on  Small  Business 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

424  Russell  Building 

MAY  8 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tlmates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fossi' 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Busmess  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  busi.ness. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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Foreign  Relations 
Closed  hearings  on  the  current  situation 
in  Iran. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 
2  00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Bulldlnp 

MAY  9 

9  30  am. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  am. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  fcr  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume   hearings  to  explore  initia- 
tives   to    stimulate    opportunities    for 
'■ontinued  work  for  older  persons. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 

10  00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Sut)commlt- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  tije  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
busiiiess. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Indei>endent    Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  yesu-  1981  for  the 
Department    of    Housing   and    Urban 
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Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 
10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fisraJ  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To   hold   hearings   for   considering   the 
effect  of  propo.sed  legislation  to  regu- 
late recombinant  DNA  research  on  the 
freedom  of  scientific  inquiry  and  the 
conduct  of  basic  research. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  21 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans"  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  excepted  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 

9:30  am. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  legislation 
to   establish   a  cost-of-lning   increase 
for   service-connected   disability   com- 
pensation, 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  11 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Ru&>ell  Building 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  415— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING  TO   CHRYRT.ER   T^AN   GUAR- 


to  the  ertenslon  of  the  full  principal  amount 
of  any  loans  committed  to  be  made  but  not 
outstanding  as  ol  October  17,  1979.  The  latter 


elude    commercial     Institutions    and     both 
foreign    and    domestic    banks,    have    so    far 

shown   limited  or  no  wUUaeness  to  nrorldc 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

SENATE— Thursday,  May  /,  1980 


May  1,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  Morgan,  a  Senator 
from  the  Stfite  of  North  Caroiina. 


PRAYIR 

The  Reverend  Kermit  R.  Olsen.  minis- 
ter. First  Baptist  Church,  Beloit.  Wis.. 
offered  the  following  prayer; 

Let  us  pray. 

O  Ood,  our  help  in  ages  past,  our  hope 
for  years  to  come,  we  pause  at  this  sacred 
moment  to  acknowledge  Thy  divine  sov- 
ereignty in  our  lives  and  to  link  our 
finite  minds  with  Thy  infinite  mind  in 
prayer. 

We  thank  Thee  that,  when  we  turn 
unto  Thee  with  unconditional  love.  Thou 
art  there  and  we  are  able  to  draw  upon 
Thy  guidance  for  direction  and  purpose 
in  our  personal  lives  and  for  our  Nation. 

In  our  deliberations  this  day.  may  we 
say  and  do  what  is  pleasing  in  Thy  sight. 
Thou  then,  who  are  a  tower  of  strength 
to  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  we 
pray  for  inner  quietude  in  a  confused, 
chaotic,  strife-ridden,  and  distraught 
world.  Help  us  to  think  clearly  and  act 
wisely  in  all  situations  for  the  benefit 
of  all  mankind.  Knowing  that  the  best 
defense  of  democracy  is  its  rendition,  we 
pray  for  a  clearer  vision  and  resolute 
determination  to  make  justice  prevail. 

Help  us  to  strive  for  human  rights  and 
the  equality  of  opportunity  for  people 
everywhere.  O  Thou,  who  are  our  creator, 
father  of  our  lives,  throw  the  horizons 
of  Thy  greatness  around  us  and  fill  us 
with  Thy  inner  power. 

We  pray  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who 
called  Thee  Father.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Eisk  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  5  minutes  of  my  time  to 
Mr.  Baker. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  MAGirusoN) . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us   Senate. 

P»SSn>ENT  PBO  TEMPORT. 

Washington,  DC,  May  1,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section 
3,  of  tbe  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
I  hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  Mor- 
CAX.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Warren  O.  Magnxtson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  do  not  think  I 
need  additional  time  beyond  that 
granted  under  the  standing  order  to  the 
two  leaders.  I  intend  to  yield  5  minutes 
of  that  aggregate  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Weicker).  who 
is  not  yet  on  the  floor,  but  is  expected 
shortly. 


OUR  TROUBLED  ECONOMY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
world  in  turmoil  and  with  our  attention 
riveted  on  international  events,  it  is  too 
easy  to  pay  too  little  attention  to  the 
economic  crisis  which  aftticts  millions  of 
families  in  the  United  States. 

The  most  recently  published  Consumer 
Price  Index  showed  that  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  still  rising  by  more  than  18  percent 
a  year.  The  Consumer  Price  Index  has 
risen  by  1.4  percent  in  each  of  the  first 
3  months  of  1980,  and  there  is  no  relief 
in  sight. 

Yesterday,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reported  a  2.6-percent  decline  in 
the  economic  index  used  to  predict  fu- 
ture economic  performance.  In  layman's 
terms,  this  decline  means  the  economy 
is  slowing  dowm.  It  is  the  sharpest  1- 
month  decline  in  5  '2  years.  It  is  evidence 
of  a  deepening  recession. 

These  statistics,  discouraging  as  they 
are,  do  not  gage  the  depth  of  the 
American  family's  distress  as  well  as 
does  a  less  noticed  statistic  provided  me 
by  Dr.  Michael  Boskin,  a  distinguished 
economist  at  Stanford  University. 

Dr  Boskin.  an  expert  in  the  relation- 
ship of  Government  activity  with  gen- 
eral economic  activity,  advises  me  that 
the  real  spendable  earnings  of  the  aver- 
age American  family  fell  7.9  percent  in 
the  last  12  months. 

In  other  words,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  average  family,  adjusted  for  wage 
and  salary  increases,  taxes  and  infiation, 
was  reduced  by  almost  8  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  the  last  year  alone. 
This  is  the  most  precipitate  decline  in 


purchasing  power  the  American  family 
has  experienced  in  the  last  40  years. 

To  defend  themselves  against  this  on- 
slaught of  high  taxation  and  even  higher 
infiation,  Americans  are  shortchanging 
their  own  future  economic  security. 

The  personal  savings  rate  of  the  aver- 
age American  family  stands  today  at  no 
more  than  3.3  percent — about  half  the 
average  rate  of  savings  in  the  1960's.  By 
comparison  with  other  major  Western 
nations,  Japan  is  saving  at  a  rate  of  al- 
most 25  percent.  West  Germany  18  per- 
cent, France  15  percent. 

Investments,  predictably,  are  also  de- 
clining in  this  country.  By  adding  so  little 
to  our  capital  stock,  we  are  seriously  im- 
pairing productivity  growth,  future  wage 
increases,  and  the  hope  of  an  improved 
standard  of  living.  And  because  our  in- 
vestment rates,  like  our  savings  rates,  lag 
so  far  behind  those  of  our  major  trading 
partners,  our  competitors  can  incorporate 
American  technological  advances  into 
their  economies — and  thus  improve  their 
productivity — faster  than  we  can. 

These  conditions  stand  in  stark  and 
discouraging  contrast  to  the  economic 
history  of  the  American  people.  For  a  full 
century,  the  American  standard  of  living 
doubled  with  each  generation,  and  the 
United  States  led  the  world  in  productiv- 
ity advances. 

But,  in  the  decade  of  the  1970's  we  saw 
no  real  improvement  at  all  in  our  stand- 
ard of  living.  And  now.  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1980's,  we  find  that  our  standard 
of  living  is  actually  declining. 

Mr.  President,  things  simply  cannot  go 
on  this  way.  The  very  foundation  of  our 
economic  system  is  rotting  away,  and 
unless  we  begin  now  to  rebuild  it,  that 
system  may  well  collapse  in  the  1980's  as 
it  did  in  the  1930's. 

Surely  we  must  concern  ourselves  with 
crises  abroad,  Mr.  President,  but  there 
is  an  enormous  economic  crisis  here  at 
home  that  demands  our  urgent  attention 
and  our  effective  action,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  such  portion  of  the  re- 
maining time  I  have  under  the- standing 
order  and  that  time  yielded  to  me  by  the 
majority  leader. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  good  mi- 
nority leader.  I  wish  he  were  speaking 
out  as  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the 
Republican  Party,  not  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me,  I  share  with  him  that  wish,  but  I 
also  state  the  reality  of  the  fact  that  I 
tried  everything  I  knew  and  it  did  not 
work. 
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•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  415 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
ING TO  CHRYSLER  LOAN  GUAR- 
ANTEES 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bell- 
MON,  and  Mr.  Heinz)  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations : 
S.  Res.  415 

Whereas,  Section  4  of  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96-185) 
requires  that  prior  to  the  Issuance  by  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee  Board  of  any  com- 
mitment to  guarantee  the  payment  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  on  loans  to  the  Chrysler 
Corporation,  Chrysler  must  secure  both  first, 
new  loans  from  United  States  banks,  finan- 
cial Institutions,  and  other  creditors,  and 
second,  an  extension  of  the  full  principal 
amount  of  any  loans  committed  to  be  made 
to  Chrysler  but  not  outstanding  as  of  Oc- 
tober 17,  1979;  and 

Whereas,  the  failure  to  meet  these  condi- 
tions win  Increase  the  likelihood  of  default 
on  any  loans  guaranteed,  should  they  be  pro- 
vided, thereby  Increasing  the  risk  and  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  American 
taxpayer: 

Now.  Therefore,  Be  It 

Resolved,  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  should  loan  guarantees  be  extended 
based  on  a  financing  plan  submitted  to  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee  Board  which  does 
not  meet  these  conditions  of  the  Act.  then 
Congress  should  not  appropriate  funds  for 
the  payment  of  principal  and  Interest  on 
loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  for  myself.  Senator  Bellmon 
and  Senator  Heinz,  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  in  an  attempt  to  insure  that 
the  congressional  intent  in  enacting  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee 
Act  of  1979  is  satisfied. 

According  to  the  act,  the  Chrysler 
Corporation  Loan  Guarantee  Board  may 
not  issue  commitments  for  any  of  the 
$1.5  billion  in  Federal  loan  guarantees 
authorized  under  the  act  until  Chrysler 
has  submitted  to  the  Board  "a  satisfac- 
tory financing  plan  which  meets  the 
financing  needs  of  Chrysler,  and 
which  includes  an  aggregate  amount  of 
nonfederally  guaranteed  assistance  of  at 
least  $1,430,000,000."  Section  4(c)(1)  of 
the  act  provides  that  the  $1.43  billion 
shall  include: 

■'At  least  $500.(X)0.000  from  United  States 
banks,  financial  Institutions,  and  other 
creditors,  of  which — 

(A)  at  least  $4CX),000,000  shall  be  new 
loans  or  credits.  In  addition  to  the  exten- 
sion of  the  full  principal  amount  of  any  loans 
committed  to  be  made  but  not  outstanding 
as  of  October  17,  1979:  and 

IB)  at  least  $100,000,000  shall  be  conces- 
sions with  respect  to  outstanding  debt  of 
the  Corporation. 

Thus,  Chrysler  is  required  by  law  to 
secure  both  new  loans  and  an  exten- 
sion of  the  full  principal  amount  of  those 
loans  committed  but  not  outstanding  as 
of  October  17, 1979. 

In  its  report  on  the  legislation,  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  fully  ex- 
state?    ^^^    conditions.    The    report: 

At  least  »400  million  Is  to  come  from  new 
loans  or  credits,  which  are  to  be  In  addition 


to  the  extension  of  the  fxUl  principal  amount 
of  any  loans  committed  to  be  made  but  not 
outstanding  as  01  October  17.  1979.  The  latter 
language  Is  Intended  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  Committee  expects  there  to  be  made 
available  the  full  amount  of  the  *567  mil- 
lion revolving  credit  committed  to  the  Chrys- 
ler Parent  Corporation  prior  to  October  17, 
of  which  only  »408  million  has  been  drawn 
down  to  date.  Thus,  under  the  conditions  of 
this  subsection,  the  remaining  $169  million 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  the  Corpora- 
tion (or  an  equivalent  amount  from  other 
lenders),  and  at  least  $400  million  In  new 
loans  or  credits  over  and  above  the  amount 
of  that  existing  commitment  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  made  available. 

The  report  also  made  it  clear  that  the 
$400  million  in  new  loans  or  credits  are 
to  be  in  addition  to,  and  distinguished 
from,  concessions  such  as  "reductions  in 
interest  rates,  lengthening  of  maturities, 
deferrals  of  payment  of  principal  and 
interest,  or  conversion  of  outstanding 
debt  to  equity." 

Despite  the  clear  intent  of  the  Senate 
in  approving  this  legislation,  it  is  re- 
ported that  Chrysler  has  submitted 
financing  plans  to  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  which  do  not  provide  for  either 
new  loans  by  U.S.  banks,  financial  insti- 
tutions, and  other  creditors  or  for  the 
extension  of  the  remaining  $159  million 
in  revolving  credit  committed  to  Chrys- 
ler. Instead,  the  plans  call  for  the  lend- 
ers to  reduce  interest  charges  on  exist- 
ing loans.  In  short,  there  is  no  provision 
for  the  infusion  of  new  funds  from 
creditors.  Only  the  concession,  and  not 
the  new  loan,  requirement  of  section  4 
<c)  (1)  of  the  act  would  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  is  presently  considering  the  oper- 
ating and  financing  plans  submitted  by 
Chrysler  to  determine  whether  they  are 
satisfactory  and,  accordingly,  whether 
commitments  to  guarantee  the  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  on  loans  will 
be  issued. 

It  is  conceivable,  indeed  likely,  that  the 
Board  will  approve  the  plans  and  author- 
ize issuance  of  the  loan  guarantees  even 
though  the  plans  do  not  call  for  new 
loans  or  extension  of  the  remaining  $159 
million  in  revolving  credit.  This  finding 
will  undoubtedly  be  justified  on  the  basis 
of  language  which  states  that  the 
"Board  may,  as  necessary,  modify  the 
amounts  of  assistance  required  to  be 
provided. " 

Mr.  President,  Congress  gave  the  Board 
flexibility  to  modify  the  amounts,  but  it 
did  not  give  the  Board  power  to  ignore 
the  guidelines.  As  the  Senate  report  in- 
dicated, the  Board  "is  authorized  to  allow 
some  discretion."  Clearly,  by  ignoring  the 
requirement  in  the  act  that  new  loans  be 
made  available,  the  Board  would  be  ex- 
ceeding its  powers. 

Indeed,  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Board  before  the  State, 
Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judiciary  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Altman  admitted : 
I  must  say  that  we  obviously  were  con- 
templating new  money.  But  there  Is  no  point 
In  my  beating  around  the  bush.  The  fi- 
nancial institutions  as  a  whole,  which  In- 


clude commercial  institutions  and  both 
foreign  and  domestic  banks,  have  so  far 
shown  limited  or  no  willingness  to  provide 
truly  fresh  loans  as  compared  to  stretching 
out  and  reducing  the  costs  of  and  putting 
concessions  on  existing  loans 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  debate 
on  the  Chrysler  bailout,  it  was  under- 
stood that,  before  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  would  extend  any  aid,  those  parties 
with  an  existing  economic  stake  in 
Chrysler  would  have  to  contribute. 
Chrysler's  hundreds  of  U.S.  lenders  have 
a  large  stake  in  the  future  of  Chrysler. 
Clearly,  they  should  be  required — as  the 
law  mandates — to  provide  the  new  funds 
Chrysler  so  badly  needs  to  provide  relief 
from  its  losses  and  costly  product  pro- 
grams. 

This  resolution  simply  reiterates  the 
congressional  intent  in  passing  the 
Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1979.  It 
states  that,  as  required  by  the  act,  prior 
to  any  federally  guaranteed  loans  being 
authorized  Chrysler  must  secure  new 
loans  from  its  lenders  and  an  extension 
of  the  principal  amount  of  loans  com- 
mitted but  not  outstanding  as  of  October 
17,  1979.  It  further  recognizes  that  if 
these  conditions  are  not  met,  the  likeli- 
hood of  default  will  increase  drastically. 
Accordingly,  it  provides  that  the  Senate 
will  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  pay- 
ment of  principaJ  and  interest  on  loans 
guaranteed  under  the  act  unless  these 
conditions  of  the  act  are  met. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  will  not 
deny  Chrysler  the  relief  Congress  au- 
thorized last  December.  It  simply  calls 
upon  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  to  abide  by  the  let- 
ter— and  the  spirit — of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing Federal  aid.  I  urge  the  favorable 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  yester- 
day by  Senator  Bellmon  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasurer  Miller,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

US    Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Budcet. 
Washington.  DC.  April  30,  19t0 
Hon    O    William  Miller. 
Member,  Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee  Board.  De- 
partment of  the   Treasury,   Washington, 
DC 
Dear    Me     Secretary:     In     view    of    the 
Chrysler    Loan    Guarantee    Board    meetings 
this  week.  I  would  like  to  express  to  you  my 
concern   that   the   Chrysler   "flnanclai   plan" 
may   not  adhere   both   to   the  statutory   re- 
quirements and  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the 
Chrysler   Loan    Guarantee   Act   of    1979    The 
provisions  of  the  Act,  particularly  Section  4. 
were  carefully  designed  to  assure  both  that 
the   Chrysler   Corporation   had   sufficient   fi- 
nancial resources  to  return  to  solvency  and 
that   those    groups    which    already   have   an 
economic  Interest  In  Chrysler's  future  share 
the  Federal  governments  financial  risk 

Reports  concerning  the  reluctance  of  these 
groups,  particularly  the  commercial  banks, 
to  increase  their  financial  Investment  in 
Chrysler  are  not  very  encouraging  In  my 
view,  the  Act  Is  very  explicit  in  requiring  that 
Chrysler  must  secure  (a)  new  loans  from  U.S. 
and  foreign  banks,  financial  institutions,  and 
other  creditors;  and  (b)  an  extension  of  the 
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hastily  agreed  just  before  Christmas  in 
the  few  remaining  minutes  before  the 
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and  day  after  day,  many  of  us  have     that  the  first  health  care  facilities  were     H.R.  10  would  create  and  encourage.  It 
worked  zealously — not  nearly  as  zealous-     established  in  our  pioneer  days.  is  most  interestmg  to  note  that  almost 
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full  principal  amount  of  any  loana  committed 
to  be  made  to  Chrysler  but  not  outstanding 
as  of  October  17.  1979.  The  Act  further  states 
that  Chrysler  must  have  reasonable  prospect 
of  remaining  a  viable  corporation  after  1983. 
I  realize  that  the  deliberations  surround- 
ing the  Chrysler  guarantees  are  exceedingly 
complex  and  that  the  economic  environment 
has  served  only  to  make  the  final  decision 
of  the  Board  more  difficult.  I  also  recognize 
that  the  Board  can  exercise  some  flexibility 
regarding  the  amounts  of  financial  support 
due  from  the  various  identified  sources.  How- 
ever If  loan  guarantees  are  extended  based 
on  a  financial  plan  that  clearly  does  not 
meet  the  conditions  and  intent  of  the  Act. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  get  Congress  to  approve 
funds  for  payment  of  principal  and  Interest 
on  loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to  that  Act. 
Sincerely. 

Henkt  Bellmon. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield  such  time  as  may  be  required  by 
Senator  Heinz. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  first.  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleagues  of 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  which 
brought  forth  the  original  Chrysler  aid 
proposal  after  a  number  of  weeks  of 
very  careful  scrutiny  before  reporting 
that  legislation  to  the  floor.  I,  therefore, 
wish  to  join  Senators  Weicker  and 
Bellmon  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution 
and  in  urging  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  support  it.  as  well. 

Passage  of  this  resolution  Is  essential 
to  insure  that  the  intent  of  Congress — 
which  is  clearly  speUed  out  in  the  Chrys- 
ler Loan  Guarantee  Act — is  not  thwarted 
by  the  Loan  Guarantee  Review  Board 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  act.  And  equally  important,  during 
these  times  when  we  are  contemplating 
spending  cuts  in  a  number  of  social  pro- 
grams important  to  us  all,  important 
not  only  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  but 
important  to  the  people  that  we  serve, 
we  must  insure  that  any  taxpayer  dol- 
lars which  may  be  committed  to  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  under  legislation  duly  passed 
by  Congress  are  not  wastefully  and  Ir- 
responsibly spent. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee after  much  deliberation  decided 
to  report  a  bill  aiding  Chrysler,  it  did  so 
provided  that  the  company  was  able  to 
meet  certain  conditions.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples underlying  these  conditions,  the 
specifics  of  which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon 
here.  Eire  these : 

First.  Those  with  the  greatest  stake 
in  the  survival  of  Chrysler  Corp. — work- 
ers, management,  suppliers,  dealers, 
stockholders,  and  lenders — and  not  the 
American  taxpayer  should  take  the 
greatest  risk  and  bear  the  greatest 
burden  in  restoring  the  compcuiy  to 
viability. 

Second.  Taxpayer  dollars  in  the  form 
of  Federal  loan  guarantees  should  only 
be  committed  if  the  company  is  able  to 
demonstrate  that  its  long-term  viability 
can  be  restored. 

Unfortunately,  the  compromise  pack- 
age  to   which   the   House   and   Senate 


hastily  agreed  just  before  Christmas  in 
the  few  remaining  minutes  before  the 
Christmas  recess,  under  .some  pressure — 
because  Chrysler  claimed  that  it  would 
go  bankrupt  by  January — here  it  is  May 
I— without  the  loan  guarantees — violated 
these  principles  in  some  respects.  For 
example,  in  the  heat  of  the  Senate's  rush 
to  pass  a  bill  the  greater  pert  of  the  wage 
freeze  provision  in  the  bill  melted  right 
out  of  the  bill.  Despite  higher  than  ex- 
pected fourth  quarter  losses  experienced 
by  Chrysler  and  a  worsened  outlook  for 
the  auto  industry  as  a  whole,  the  dollar 
amount  of  the  overall  aid  package — pri- 
vate and  Government  dollars — was  re- 
duced. 

And — after  intense  lobbying  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Chrysler  Corp.— my 
amendment  which  the  Senate  had  ac- 
cepted, requiring  a  substantial  equity 
offering  as  a  condition  of  loan  guaran- 
tees, was  deleted  from  the  bill  in  con- 
ference. The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
was  to  insure  that  the  company's  equity 
base  and  long-term  viability  were  en- 
hanced, that  the  taxpayers'  investment 
was  adequately  protected,  and  that  the 
stockholders  of  the  company  contrib- 
uted their  fair  share  to  restoring  Chrys- 
ler's viability,  and.  most  important — 
thereby  avoiding  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  would  make  similar 
Federal  bailouts  attractive  to  the  thou- 
sands of  companies  which  face  bank- 
ruptcy every  year. 

Still,  despite  these  omissions,  the  bill 
in  its  final  form  retained  at  least  some 
semblance  of  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  the  Banking  Committee  had  at 
least  initially— rightfully.  I  believe— in- 
sisted. 

Unfortimately.  Mr.  President,  these 
principles — which  are  explicitly  man- 
dated in  the  legislation — are  in  jeopardy 
of  being  violated.  The  aid  package  which 
the  company  has  submitted  to  the  Re- 
view Board  contains  no  new  commit- 
ments of  fimds  by  Chrysler's  major 
lenders.  Such  commitments  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  as  an  indication  that 
the  company  will  be  viable  over  the  long 
term  and  to  insure  that  taxpayer  dol- 
lars— $1.5  billion  which  might  be  spent 
for  other  purposes — are  not  the  only 
ones  at  stake. 

I  find  it  unthinkable  that  the  Review 
Board  would  give  serious  consideration 
to  such  a  proposal  which  so  clearly  vio- 
lates the  intent  of  Congress  as  set  forth 
in  the  Loan  Guarantee  Act.  When  the 
Banking  Committee  approved  loan  guar- 
antees for  New  York  City,  it  did  so  only 
after  knowing,  in  advance,  exactly  what 
outside  commitments  had  been  made. 

In  the  case  of  Chrysler,  the  commit- 
tee was  not  able  to  review  the  outside 
financial  commitments  which  had  yet  to 
be  negotiated:  therefore,  the  committee 
stipulated  that  these  outside  commit- 
ments be  in  place  before  the  Review 
Board  committed  any  Federal  Loan 
guarantees. 

The  need  for  these  outside  financial 
commitments  is  made  all  the  more  press- 
ing by  the  report  made  by  the  Trans- 
portation Department  on  Chrysler's  op- 


erating plan  which  suggests  that  many 
of  the  assumptions  made  by  the  com- 
pany in  its  proposal  are  "optimistic." 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  my  distinguished  collCEigues  to  sup- 
port this  resolution.  At  a  time  when 
many  unmet  social  needs  are  being  sacri- 
ficed because  of  the  need  to  control  Fed- 
eral spending,  regulation,  and  interven- 
tion in  the  capital  markets,  to  allow  the 
Chrysler  aid  proposal  to  escape  careful 
scrutiny  would  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
height  of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  That  is 
a  depth  to  which  I  would  not  like  to  see 
the  U.S.  Senate  or  Congress  sink. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"fRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


CrVTL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  unfinished  business,  which 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
f  oUows : 

Conference  report  on  H.R.  10,  an  act  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  In  cases  Involv- 
ing deprivations  of  rights  of  instltutloTial- 
Ized  persons  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
speak  at  this  time  not  to  address  myself 
to  the  substance  of  this  measure,  which 
I  support  totally  and  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor,  but,  rather,  to  axldress  myself 
to  the  fact  that  the  majority  leadership 
of  the  Senate  and  Senator  Bayh.  the 
principal  sponsor  of  the  measure,  have 
worked  zealously  and  hard  to  bring  de- 
bate on  this  matter  to  a  close  so  that  the 
matter  can  be  voted  upon  and  passed. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  leader 
has  been  involved  in  attempting  to  bring 
the  debate  to  a  close.  Today.  I  think  we 
will  vote  for  the  fourth  time  on  the  issue 
of  cloture. 

I  have  myself  stood  on  this  floor  on 
occasion  and  mounted  what  I  considered 
to  be  a  consumer  oriented  debate.  Hav- 
ing said  that,  however,  I  say  at  the  same 
time  that  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  defeat 
of  legislation  by  filibuster.  I  say  also  that 
when  and  if  the  rules  of  the  Senate  are 
to  be  changed.  I  will  totally  support  such 
a  change. 

Here,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  Senate  want 
to  pass  this  measure.  It  is  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  has  to  do  with  the  concerns 
and  rights  of  people  who  are  in  institu- 
tions, people  who  have  no  one  else  to 
speak  for  them,  except  as  provided  imder 
this  measure. 

I  think  it  speaks  well  for  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  of  the  Senate,  the 
majority  leader,  that  he  has  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  attempting  to 
bring  the  issue  to  a  conclusion.  Day  after 
day.  the  issue  has  been  here  for  cloture; 


and  day  after  day,  many  of  us  have 
worked  zealously — not  nearly  as  zealous- 
ly as  the  majority  leader  and  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor — in  order  to  bring  the  de- 
bate to  a  close. 

With  respect  to  the  principal  sponsor. 
I  doff  my  hat  to  him. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  a  dis- 
tinguished record  in  this  body  and  is  an 
able  Senator  who  has  served  his  State 
well.  I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  dedication 
and  the  determination  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  to  see  to  it  that  this 
measure  is  passed  by  the  Senate,  that 
cloture  is  effectuated,  that  debate  close, 
and  that  the  Members  of  this  body,  a 
majority  of  whom  want  the  measure  to 
be  enacted,  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
measure  as  well  as  the  majority  leader 
and  all  others  who  have  supported  him 
in  this  endeavor  to  effectuate  cloture  and 
to  pass  this  very  important  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation  now? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. We  are  not  under  controlled  time 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  is  the  hour  preceding  the  live 
quorum  on  the  motion  for  cloture. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  live 
quorum  call  will  occur  at  10  o'clock,  but 
at  this  point  we  are  not  under  controlled 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Who  has  control  of  the 
time,  Mr,  President? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  is  no  controlled  time  at 
this  point.  Any  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
tion is  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MOTHER  JOSEPH 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today  is 
a  very  special  day  for  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence and  the  State  of  Washington,  as 
well  as  the  State  of  Alaska,  It  brings 
us  great  pride  to  know  that  the  statue 
of  Mother  Joseph  will  be  added  to  Stat- 
uary Hall  in  a  presentation  scheduled  for 
later  today.  The  State  of  Washington 
has  chosen  to  honor  Mother  Joseph  and 
I  am  informed  that  she  joins  four  other 
women  who  share  the  same  privilege  in 
having  a  statue  commissioned  in  their 
name. 

Alaska  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mother 
Joseph,  as  it  was  a  result  of  her  efforts 


that  the  first  health  care  facilities  were 
established  in  our  pioneer  days. 

Mother  Joseph  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
health  care  fleld  for  all  of  the  western 
territories.  She  led  a  group  of  five  sisters 
of  Providence  westward  arriving  in  Fort 
Vancouver  in  1856.  Within  months  of 
their  arrival  they  established  the  first 
hospital  in  the  northwest  and  one  of 
the  first  schools.  Within  50  years  these 
pioneering  women  had  built  11  hospitals. 
7  medical  training  schools.  5  Indian 
schools.  20  orphanages,  homes  for  the 
aged  and  shelters  for  the  mentally  ill. 
This  was  all  done  before  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

The  Sisters  of  Providence  opened  the 
first  hospital  in  Alaska  in  Nome  in  1902. 
Fairbanks  in  1920.  and  the  last  one  in 
Anchorage  in  1939.  Today.  Providence 
Hospital  in  Alaska  employs  1.200  peo- 
ple and  provides  250  beds  to  serve  our 
people.  We  are  proud  that  five  Sisters  of 
Providence  still  serve  in  our  hospital 
today. 

It  is  a  distinct  honor  for  all  of  us  who 
are  connected  with  these  two  States  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  ceremonies 
today  in  the  Rotunda.  I.  on  behalf  of  all 
Alaskans,  express  congratulations  to  the 
State  of  Washington  and  to  our  two  col- 
leagues from  Washington.  Senator  Mag- 
NusoN  and  Senator  Jackson,  for  honor- 
ing such  an  inspiring  woman  in  this  ex- 
traordinary way. 

Mr.  President,  my  family  owes  a  spe- 
cial debt  to  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  It 
was  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  that  my  first 
children  were  born  and  it  was  to  the 
Sisters  of  Providence  Hospital  in  An- 
chorage that  I  was  taken  following  my 
accident  in  Anchorage  in  December  1978. 

The  people  of  Providence  Hospital 
proved  to  me  on  many  occasions  their 
ability  to  provide  the  most  excellent 
health  care  delivery  service  that  I  think 
is  provided  anywhere  in  our  Nation,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  take  occasion  to  view  the  statue  of 
Mother  Joseph  as  it  enters  Statuary  Hall 
today . 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

(Mr.  RIEGLE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr  President,  on  the 
subject  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10,  which  would  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  involve  himself  in  the  control 
and  management  of  almost  every  State 
institution  in  this  country,  I  have  op- 
posed cloture  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

The  proponents  can  call  this  bill  what 
they  want,  but  the  name  does  not  change 
what  the  bill  does. 

The  discussion  of  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  past  several  days  has  been  very 
enlightening.  We  have  heard  from  our 
colleagues  who  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  Justice  Department  under  the  kind 
of  confrontational  circumstances  which 


H.R.  10  would  create  and  encourage.  It 
is  most  interesting  to  note  that  almost 
ever>'  one  of  those  who  have  criticized 
the  conduct  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  these  cases  and  this  type  of  leg- 
islation which  would  condone  and  en- 
courage this  type  of  conduct,  oppose  the 
legislation. 

Seldom  does  the  Senate  have  the 
opportunity  to  really  understand  the 
ramifications  of  legislation  before  we 
act  on  it.  but  m  this  instance  we  have 
the  opportunity  because  of  the  experi- 
ences of  Members  of  the  Senate.  We  can, 
I  feel,  predict  how  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment would  use  the  new  power  of  liti- 
gation which  would  be  given  to  them  by 
H.R.  10.  and  I  hope  that  we  will  continue 
to  scrutinize  this  bill  because  of  the 
maimer  in  which  it  would  be  utilized. 

We  should  not  be  lulled  mlo  the  belief 
that  this  bill  is  merely  aimed  at  address- 
ing the  kinds  of  horror  stories  that  some 
have  reported  to  justify  the  grant  of 
this  new  power  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Alaskans  who 
have  reviewed  the  legislation,  the  leg- 
islation goes  far  beyond  just  the  types 
of  horror  stones  that  we  have  heard. 
It  is  the  far-reaching  considerations 
which  concern  those  of  us  from  Alaska. 
The  bill  would  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment carte  blanche  to  dictate  to  the 
States  how  people  m  State  institutions 
must  be  treated.  The  problem  with  this 
approach  is  that  it  assumes  tliat  there 
is  but  one  acceptable  way  to  care  for 
institutionalized  persons  and  that  only 
the  Justice  Department  knows  which  is 
the  correct  way.  This  problem  is  ampli- 
fied because  H.R.  10  covers  not  only  the 
attempts  to  address  conditions  of  con- 
finement in  institutions  but  allows  the 
Justice  Department  to  promulgate  and 
enforce  the  Justice  Dep«,rtment  theory 
on  the  treatment  of  institutionalized  per- 
sons. This  is  the  fundamental  problem 
of  H.R.  10. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  Fed- 
eral agency  singularly  qualified  to  make 
such  decisions  for  all  people  throughout 
our  country,  for  every  institution  is 
maintained  for  this  purpose  by  each 
State. 

We  feel  that  the  Justice  Department 
could  use  Its  litigation  power  under  this 
bill  to  coerce  States  into  adoptmg  its 
theory  of  treatment,  and  we  are  not 
talking  about  what  might  happen  under 
H.R.  10  but  what  is  happening  right  now 
as  the  Justice  Department  embroils  it- 
self in  suits  against  State  institutions 

We  could  talk  here  at  length  about 
theoretical  problems  and  about  the  theo- 
retical benefits  of  this  legislation,  but 
in  real  terms  this  legislation  will  mean 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  have  to 
demand  enormous  increases  in  funds  in 
order  that  they  may  make  enormous  in- 
creases in  expenditures  of  Federal  funds. 
In  all  likehhood  they  will  use  those  funds 
to  demand  that  the  States  close  many 
of  their  institutions,  institutions  that  are 
already  lacking  &s  far  as  the  total  fund- 
ing is  concerned  on  the  State  level,  and 
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I  feel  that  the  giving  of  the  Justice  De-     States.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  bill  to     government,  is  best  designed   to  meet 
partment  authority  to  close  even  these     protect  those  who  are  in  State  institu-     their  needs. 
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attempts  to  eliminate  Impediments  to  change 
have  often  led  to  further  delays  and  Inac- 
tion,   which,   in   turn,  have  resulted   in   the 


class.  Further,  the  state  Is  required  to  give  One  glaring  Ulustratlon  of  the  negative  im- 
prtorlty  to  class  members  in  the  provision  of  pact  of  these  dlsjolntures  in  federal  policy 
needed  services.  Since  human  and  financial      can  be  found  In  the  federal -utat*  M»*iir»irt 
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I  feel  that  the  giving  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment authority  to  close  even  these 
limited  number  of  institutions  is  wrong. 

As  I  stated,  it  is  our  information  that 
this  action  is  actually  being  taken  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  now  It  is 
what  is  happening  today.  UntU  the  Na- 
tion realizes  that  the  ramifications  of 
HJi.  10  are  real,  it  is  our  opinion  that 
this  legislation  has  not  been  discussed 
enough. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  will  not 
terminate  debate  on  this  conference  re- 
port and  that  H.R.  10  will  not  become 
law  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

I  do  not  mean  my  criticism  of  H.R. 
10  to  be  an  attack  on  any  person  who  has 
supported  it.  those  who  proposed  this 
legislation,  or  even  the  people  in  the 
Justice  Department  who  are  pursuing 
their  concept  of  what  is  the  proper  treat- 
ment for  institutionahzed  persons  m  this 
country. 

This  is  a  country  of  freedom.  It  is  a 
country  in  which  we  all  should  be  able 
to  express  our  points  of  view  concerning 
the  proper  treatment  for  institutional- 
ized persons. 

The  problem  really  is  as  to  whether 
we  should  authorize  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  be  the  one  sole  source  of  the 
decisionmaking  power  as  to  what  is  the 
proper  treatment  for  institutionalized 
persons. 

It  is  the  diversity  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem, I  think,  that  actually  will  bring 
about  the  improvement  of  our  system  of 
treatment  of  institutionalized  persons, 
and  we  should  not  confer  upon  any  one 
segment  of  our  society,  particularly  on 
the  Federal  level,  the  power  to  decide 
what  is  or  is  not  proper  treatment  in  any 
State  institution. 

The  issues  of  H.R.  10  rise  above  per- 
sonalities. They  go  to  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  or  not  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  is,  in  fact,  the  proper  police- 
man for  State  institutions.  Even  if  one 
of  us  were  to  question  the  assumption 
that  States  should  be  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  institutions,  that  concern  still 
does  not  mean  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  proper  entity  to  supervise 
every  one  of  those  State  institutions. 
And  even  if  we  were  to  overlook  the 
serious  questions  of  Justice  Department 
action  in  the  past  in  litigation  against 
States,  we  must  look  at  the  track  record 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  man- 
aging Federal  institutions  before  giving 
such  power  to  the  Justice  Department 
to  oversee  the  management  of  State  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  persuaded  by 
arguments  that  say  that  this  bill  will 
offer  more  protection  to  institutionalized 
persons  in  State  institutions.  In  reality, 
many  of  the  safeguards  that  are  in  this 
version  of  S.  10  to  protect  the  States 
were  deleted  in  conference.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  when  it  came  to  the 
Senate  and  went  to  conference.  In  my 
opinion.  It  is  worse  now  than  when  it 
left  the  Senate  to  go  to  conference,  and 
I  would  not  support  it  then  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  support  it  now. 

The  bill  is  not  a  bill  to  protect  the 


States.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  a  bill  to 
protect  those  who  are  in  State  institu- 
tions. It  is  a  bill  to  increase  the  power 
ot  one  Federal  department,  and  to  give 
that  Federal  department  the  authority 
to  make  decisions  which,  I  think,  would 
be  conferred  in  a  manner  that  is  too 
broad  for  any  Federal  department  to 
have  such  power  over  State  institutions, 
particularly  under  our  federal  system 
as  it  exists. 

The  States  really  do  not  want  this  bill. 
My  State  does  not  want  this  bill.  It  is 
truly  the  Justice  Department  that  wants 
this  bill  because  the  Justice  Department 
is  the  only  beneficiary  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  spent  a  substantial 
portion  of  my  life  working  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department  as  a  U.S.  attorney,  and 
I  attempted  then,  and  I  still  attempt 
now,  to  try  to  understand  the  proper 
balance  in  the  relationship  between  our 
States  and  the  Federal  Government, 
particularly  between  those  who  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  our  Federal 
Government  in  the  States. 

This  is  a  very  difficult  relationship,  and 
it  is  one  that  would  be  very  seriously 
harmed.  I  think,  by  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  10.  It  will  pit  the  Federal  attorneys 
against  an  array  of  State  attorneys  in 
trying  to  determine  which  government, 
either  the  Federal  Government  or  the 
State  government,  is  correct  in  its  ap- 
proach to  the  needs  for  institutionalized 
persons  in  every  area  of  the  country. 

I  do  believe  that  a  State  such  as  mine 
has  unique  circumstances.  We  ought  to 
be  able  to  view  those  unique  circum- 
stances and  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  meet  the  needs  of  institution- 
alized persons  consistent  with  our  life- 
style and  consistent  with  our  economy 
and  with  the  geography  of  our  State. 

My  State  is  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
United  States.  To  have  people  in  Wash- 
ington be  given  the  power  to  determine 
that  every  institutionalized  person  in 
Alaska  should  be  treated  precisely  as 
every  institutionalized  person  in  Los  An- 
geles or  New  York  or  Miami  or  some- 
where else  throughout  the  country,  I 
think  is  wrong. 

This  power  that  would  be  granted  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  under  this  bill, 
as  I  said,  is  too  broad.  It  is  a  power  which, 
I  think,  is  imwarranted. 

To  create  additional  Federal  bureau- 
cratic power  at  this  time  at  the  cost  of 
Federal  taxpayers,  taxpayers  who  are. 
incidentally,  also  State  taxpayers,  and 
which  would  end  up  by  supporting  the 
course  of  litigation  on  both  sides  under 
this  bill.  I  think  is  wrong. 

After  all,  it  is  the  State  taxpayers  who 
support  the  State  system,  and  the  States 
are  attempting  to  do  the  best  they  can 
under  our  Federal  system  to  meet  their 
responsibilities,  particularly  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  institutionalized  citizens. 

We  should  approach  the  problems  of 
institutionalized  persons  through  incen- 
tives for  cooperation  rather  than  man- 
dating confrontation  between  attorneys 
to  argue  over  which  form  of  government, 
the  Federal  Government  or  the  State 


government,  is  best  designed  to  meet 
their  needs. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  entirely  unproduc- 
tive at  this  point  in  time  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional Federal  powers  in  this  field,  par- 
ticularly as  we  approach  a  time  when  I 
would  foresee  that  for  a  period  of  years 
we  will  be  in  very  tight  circumstances. 

Why  should  the  taxpayers,  both  the 
State  taxpayers  and  the  Federal  tax- 
payers— and  normally  they  are  the  same 
people  in  each  State — support  attorneys 
who  will  spend  endless  hours  in  confron- 
tation, legal  confrontation,  tying  up 
State  courts  and  Federal  courts,  trying  to 
determine  which  is  the  proper  approach 
to  deal  with  the  rights  and  needs  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons? 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  hope  that  we 
will  reject  this  conference  report.  The 
one  way  we  know  to  reject  it  is  to  not 
permit  the  matter  to  come  to  a  vote  be- 
cause in  this  instance  it  is  apparently  a 
minority  of  those  who  are  here  who  rep- 
resent the  States  that,  incidentally,  if 
you  look  at  the  attorneys  general  of  the 
Nation,  it  is  a  majority  of  the  attorneys 
general  of  the  Nation  who  will  oppose 
this  bill.  H.R.  10.  I  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  we  will  start  to  listen  to  those 
people  who  are  trying  to  protect  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  in 
State  institutions  and  not  confront  them 
with  the  specter  of  just  expanding  the 
litigation  approach.  The  litigation  ap- 
proach is  counterproductive. 

The  assistant  secretary  for  mental 
retardation  for  the  State  of  Louisiana, 
for  instance,  made  these  comments,  and 
I  am  quoting  from  a  statement  of  Otto 
Estes.  He  said: 

One  of  the  major  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  the  recent  litigation  Is  that  the  pur- 
suit of  broad  social  change  through  court 
action  is  an  extremely  complex  undertak- 
ing From  our  vantage  point,  the  suits  have 
been  a  useful  device  for  dramatizing  so- 
cietal neglect  and  abuse,  which  has  gone  on 
for  far  too  long:  on  the  other  hand,  litiga- 
tion has  not  proven  to  be  a  particularly  suc- 
cessful method  for  causing  fundamental 
changes  In  the  range,  extent  and  quality  of 
treatment  and  habiUtatlve  services  delivered 
to  mentally  retarded  citizens  In  Institu- 
tional settings. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  precisely  what 
this  bill  tries  to  do.  It  tries  to  set  up  a 
means  for  bringing  about  social  change 
through  litigation.  If  we  want  to  bring 
about  social  change  through  Federal 
action  we  should  have  the  courage  to 
introduce  bills  and  to  debate  that  social 
change,  and  to  pass  a  Federal  law  which 
mandates  that  type  of  change. 

To  set  up  a  system  whereby  that 
change  will  come  about  because  of  the 
decision  of  individual  Federal  judges 
throughout  the  United  States,  I  think  is 
wrong. 

The  assistant  secretary  for  mental 
retardation  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
went  on,  and  again  I  quote  from  his 
statement: 

Searching  for  the  elusive  ingredients  of 
a  high  quality  program,  federal  Judges  have 
often  found  themselves  becoming  increas- 
ingly Immersed  In  the  day-to-day  adminis- 
trative affairs  of  the  faculty.  Well-meaning 
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attempts  to  eliminate  Impediments  to  change 
have  often  led  to  further  delays  and  Inac- 
tion, which,  In  turn,  have  resulted  in  the 
Issuance  of  even  more  detailed  court  edicts. 
The  ensuing  tug-of-war  between  plaintiffs, 
defendants  and  the  court  has  led  to  lengthy 
Impasses  during  which  conditions  In  the 
facility  stagnate,  staff  morale  dips  and  all 
parties  to  the  suit  (including  the  top  lead- 
ership personnel  of  the  state  agency  and  the 
facility)  are  forced  to  spend  an  Inordinate 
portion  of  their  time  responding  to  the  liti- 
gation rather  than  developing  and  Imple- 
menting more  effective  methods  for  deliver- 
ing client  services.  In  such  situations  the 
ultimate  losers,  of  course,  are  the  residents 
of  the  facility. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  think  that  com- 
ment demonstrates  that  the  real  ultimate 
losers  are,  of  course,  the  taxpayers  who 
would  be  financing  both  the  plaintiffs— 
that  is.  the  Federal  attorneys — and  the 
defendants,  who  are  the  State  attorneys, 
for  representing  those  who  are  managing 
the  State  institutions. 

To  inject  a  court  into  that  situation  of 
trying  to  use  the  litigation  power  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  coerce  change  on 
the  State  level  is  obviously  going  to  lead 
to  stagnation,  as  the  representative  of 
the  State  Division  of  Mental  Retardation 
in  Louisiana,  Mr.  Estes,  stated. 

He  further  went  on  to  say: 

In  considering  the  present  legislation,  one 
question  which  [the  Senate)  should  exam- 
ine is:  what  Is  the  appropriate  role  of  the 
federal  courts  in  mandating  administrative 
and  legislative  actions  on  the  part  of  the  sov- 
ereign states.  Obviously,  access  to  the  courts 
is  a  fundamental  right  of  any  citizen  and  It 
would  be  contrary  to  our  system  of  Justice  to 
deny  this  right  to  persons  in  institutional 
settings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courts  are 
111 -equipped  to  assume  de  facto  operational 
authority  for  complex,  multi-faceted  state 
programs.  Certainly,  our  experience  with 
right-to-treatment  cases  Indicates  that  liti- 
gation is  far  from  a  cure-all  for  current  pro- 
gram deficiencies  and.  In  some  Instances 
ttnds  to  exacerbate  already  difficult  situa- 
tions. 

Another  lesson  of  the  litigation  is  that 
changes  in  any  particular  institutional  set- 
ting cannot  be  pursued  without  considering 
the  overall  impact  on  the  state's  system  for 
delivering  services  to  the  mentally  retarded. 
It  is  fruitless,  for  example,  to  force  a  state 
to  reduce  the  population  of  an  existing  resi- 
dential treatment  center  only  to  find  that 
the  •deinstitutionalized"  residents  end  up  In 
settings  where  they  receive  as  bad  or  worse 
care  and  services.  Similarly,  it  makes  little 
sense  to  create  a  special  class  of  beneficiaries 
Of  a  particular  suit  only  to  discover  the  in- 
creased costs  of  care  for  such  individuals  is 
being  achieved  by  denying  similarly  situated 
persons  in  the  state  access  to  even  minimal 
services.  A  couple  of  examples  will  help  to 
Illustrate  this  point: 

n^L^J^^^i^  °^  *  '■""'^  *>y  the  U.S.  District 
rTJ^i°''  ^«^*™  Louisiana  In  the  case  of 
^ry  W.  vs.  State  of  Louisiana,  et.  al.  the 
^h^  ^  f  ii!!i^*''*  *°  contract  with  the  LSU 
^m^in^  Medicine  for  the  completion  of  a 
comprehensive,  roultl-dlscipllnary  assess- 
ment on  each  member  of  the  plaintiff  class 
inL^  »ye™«e  cost  to  the  state  of  $400  per 
fi!f^  *:v."  ^^^  ''^"^  °f  <=f>«e  assessments 
^  ^.l  development  of  high  quality  serv- 
DnfSif,  •  ',^°"'<1  be  money  well  invested, 
unfortunately,  provider  agencies  found  the 

value  inT!!^*''^  '^P""^  °^  "«'«  practical 
value  in  programming  for  class  members  and, 

ot  ve^Vi.^..*ii''v."*"''  °P«'^"on  has  been 
or  very  limited  benefit  to  members  of  the 


class.  Further,  the  state  Is  required  to  give 
priority  to  class  members  In  the  provision  of 
needed  services.  Since  human  and  financial 
resources  are  finite  (despite  sizable  budg- 
etary increases  in  recent  years),  we  are 
forced  to  serve  class  members  first,  even  In 
cases  where  the  needs  of  non -class  members 
are  clearly  more  pressing. 

Similarly,  all  increased  funding  voted  by 
the  Nebraska  Legislature  in  recent  years  have 
been  earmarked  for  carrying  out  the  dein- 
stitutionalization goals  set  forth  In  the  con- 
sent decree  in  the  case  of  Horacek  and  the 
United  States  vs.  Exon.  As  a  result,  no  in- 
roads have  been  made  in  transferring  re- 
tarded nursing  home  residents  to  more  £^- 
propriate  residential  settings — despite  the 
fact  that  a  recent  study  indicates  that  600  of 
the  900  current  retarded  residents  in  nursing 
homes  should  be  transfered  to  smaller,  com- 
munity-based facilities  and  the  general 
awareness  that  the  placement  priority  of 
some  of  these  persons  Is  higher  than  resi- 
dents In  the  state  institution  at  Beatrice. 
Ironically,  the  annual  number  of  placement 
from  Beatrice  State  Developmental  Center 
has  actually  declined  since  the  consent  de- 
cree was  entered  Into  (an  average  of  115 
annually  between  1970-75:  75  annuallv  since 
1975) ,  even  though  the  cost  per  client  "placed 
has  doubled. 

As  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  have  gained 
more  experience,  they  have  attempted  to  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  expanding  the  defini- 
tion of  the  class.  The  problem  is  that  the 
litigation  becomes  even  more  complex  and 
time  consuming,  again  to  the  detriment  of 
the  facility's  clients. 

Finally,  while  litigation  can  induce  change 
by  forcing  responsible  state  administrators 
and  legislators  to  respond  to  an  independent, 
external  force,  it  can  also  obscure  the  need 
for  legislative  and  administrative  action  and 
distort  the  internal  allocation  of  scarce  re- 
sources. For  example,  the  energy  and  re- 
sources committed  to  engaging  In  "the  litiga- 
tion often  detract  from  the  state's  capabil- 
ity to  commit  tune  and  resources  to  the 
improvement  of  other  components  of  the 
state's  system. 

This  problem  is  exemplified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  one  state  school  for  the  retarded 
in  Texas  When  legal  action  against  the 
school  began,  ofBcials  were  required  to  re- 
spond to  over  300  interrogatories  These  re- 
quests for  Information  were  so  demanding, 
so  vague  and  so  general  in  nature  that  an- 
swering them  completely  immobilized  the  en- 
tire top  and  mid-level  management  of  the 
Texas  Department  of  Mental  Health  and 
Mental  Retardation  for  four  months.  All 
other  activities  of  these  key  administrators 
came  to  a  grinding  halt  whUe  the  Depart- 
ment responded  to  the  litigation. 

Dealing  with  a  more  immediate  concern. 
the  slates  need  the  help  of  Congress  and  the 
Administration  in  resolving  the  many  fund- 
In?  dilemmas  surrounding  the  establishment 
of  alternative  living  environments  for  men- 
tally retarded  individuals.  As  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  pointed  out  in  its  1977  re- 
port on  deinstitutionalization  of  the  men- 
tally disabled,  "In  the  absence  of  a  national 
strategy  or  management  system  to  Implement 
deinstitutionalization,  federal  officials  re- 
sponslblle  for  other  programs  that  affect  de- 
institutionalization generally  d)  were  not 
aware  of  the  national  goal  or  had  not  received 
instructions  on  Implementation,  (2)  had  not 
implemented  their  programs  to  help  achieve 
the  goal,  i3)  had  not  undertaken  Joint  ef- 
forts directed  at  deinstitutionalization,  or 
(4)  had  not  monitored  or  evaluated  their 
programs'  Impact  on  deinstitutionalization." 
As  a  result,  a  number  of  key  federal  programs 
continue  to  contain  provisions  which  en- 
courage Institutionalization  of  mentally  re- 
tarded persons. 


One  glaring  Illustration  of  the  negative  im- 
pact of  these  disjolntures  In  federal  policy 
can  be  found  in  the  federal-state  Medicaid 
program.  In  1977  HEW  paid  the  sUtes  over 
8900  million  in  reimbursements  on  behalf  of 
Medicald-eligible  residents  in  public  Institu- 
tions for  the  mentally  retarded,  which  were 
certified  as  Intermediate  care  faculties  under 
Title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act  De^lte 
the  ongoing  efforts  of  our  Association,  the 
National  Governors'  Conference  and  other 
interested  groups.  Departmental  officials  thus 
far.  have  refused  to  Issue  clear  policies  mak- 
ing residents  In  small,  communlty-baaed 
facilities  (group  homes,  hostels,  etc.)  eligible 
for  ICF  MR  relmbusemenu.  As  a  result,  the 
program — the  federal  govenmienfs  largest 
single  source  of  support  for  mental  retarda- 
tion services — tends  to  reward  the  states  for 
maintaining  residents  In  large.  Isolated  con- 
gregate care  facilities — even  though  the  Ad- 
ministration contends  that  it  favors  dein- 
stitutionalization and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment seeks  to  achieve  this  objective  through 
the  federal  courts! 

To  demonstrate  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences this  lack  of  interagency  coordination 
can  have  at  the  state  level,  we  would  call 
the  Subcommittee's  attention  to  the  current 
situation  In  Nebraska  In  1978  the  Nebraska 
Legislature  appropriated  $2  4  million  to  reno- 
vate and  remodel  buildings  at  Beatrice  State 
Developmental  Center  to  bring  the  facility 
into  compliance  with  federal  Medicaid 
ilCF  MRi  standards  However.  Justice  De- 
partment attorneys,  acting  on  behalf  of 
plaintiffs  in  the  suit,  went  to  court  and  ob- 
tained an  injunction  against  the  expenditure 
of  the  construction  funds  at  Beatrice  on  the 
grounds  that  the  funds  should  be  used  to 
expand  community  alternatives  rather  than 
"perpetuating"  state-operated  institutions 
Meanwhile.  HEW  has  threatened  to  cut  off 
Title  XIX  aid  on  behalf  of  Beatrice  residents 
If  the  planned  renovations  are  not  com- 
pleted! 

Solving  such  problems  may  not  be  as  po- 
litically attractive  as  authorizing  the  Justice 
Department  to  sue  the  states,  but  from  our 
perspective,  it  is  a  more  essential  component 
of  a  broad-gauged  strategy  for  upgrading 
services  to  the  mentally  retarded 

If  one  accepts  the  limitations  of  litigation 
as  a  strategy  for  affectuatlng  social  change. 
the  next  logical  question  is.  what  role 
should  the  Justice  Department  plan  In  fu- 
ture rlght-to-lreatment  suits? 

Prom  our  perspective,  the  critical  policy 
issue  which  we  must  address  is:  would  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  Institutionalized 
persons  be  materially  advanced  by  granting 
the  Justice  Department  authority  to  file  or 
intervene  in  right-to-treatment  suits?  Wit- 
nesses for  the  Justice  Department  and  pri- 
vate plaintiffs  have  stated  that  active  Jus- 
tice Department  involvement  is  essential  to 
the  pursuit  of  such  litigation    We  disagree. 

An  examination  of  the  history  of  such 
cases  indicates  tha;  the  Department  initially 
tDCcame  Involved  in  the  Wyalt  case  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
Northern  Alabama,  rather  than  as  part  of  a 
carefully  planned  strategy  of  litigation  Sub- 
sequently, the  Department  filed  several 
"right-to-treatment  "  cases  on  its  own  behalf 
and  entered  others  as  a  plaintiff  interv-enor. 
Thus  far.  however,  the  real  impetus  for  iden- 
tifying and  seeking  out  new  litigatlve  tar- 
gets in  the  field  of  mental  health  and  mental 
retardation  has  come  primarily  from  a  small 
cadre  of  private  attorneys  associated  with 
public  Interest  law  firms 

Any  objective  assessment  of  the  current 
picture,  we  believe,  will  convince  the  Senate 
that  the  scope  of  litigatlve  activities  has  ex- 
panded sharply  over  the  past  few  years.  In 
most  Instances  with  only  peripheral  Justice 
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Department  Involvement.  For  example,  in 
1976.  when  the  Justice  Department's  author- 
ity to  file  such  suits  was  called  into  question 


offer  to  a  state  the  technical  or  financial 
asssltance  contemplated  by  this  legislation. 
become  witnesses  against  the  state  and  are 


their  institutions,  particularly  since  Section 
2  of  the  bill  requires  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  consult  with  state  officials  on  the  sup- 
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It  further  occurs  to  me,  as  one  who 
spent  over  4  years  representing  the  Fed- 
pral  Govprnment  in  litleation.  that  that 


I  believe  that  the  states  and  their  locali- 
ties are   capable  of  responsible   and  decent 
action  In  this  area.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 


ard  to  Indicate  when  he  la  to  end  It.  By  thla, 
I  mean  two  things: 

(1)   If    the    Attorney    General    caji    com- 
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Department  Involvement.  For  example.  In 
1976,  when  the  Justice  Department's  author- 
ity to  file  such  suits  was  called  Into  question 
by  federal  district  court  decisions  In  the 
Solomon  and  Mattson  cases,  only  a  handlul 
of  states  faced  class  action  suits  brought  on 
behalf  of  residents  in  public  mental  retarda- 
tion Institutions.  Today,  such  suits  have 
been  filed  in  over  half  the  states.  Perhaps, 
more  Importantly,  the  scope  and  complexity 
of  such  cases  has  grown  geometrically  in  the 
Intervening  years. 

There  appears  to  be  no  shortage  of  Inter- 
ested parties  prepared  to  file  such  suits.  On 
the  contrary.  It  has  become  the  'In  "  thing 
for  advocacy  groups  to  do  these  days.  In- 
deed, one  state  mental  retardation  director 
currently  is  the  named  defendant  in  twen- 
ty-three pending  cases — a  number  of  them 
major  class  action  suits.  These  (acts  appear 
to  refute  the  argument  that  current  lltlga- 
tlve  efforts  will  flounder  and  fall  unless  the 
Justice  Department  Is  granted  the  authority 
provided  for  In  S.  10. 

Further,  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion are  currently  expending  several  million 
dollars  annually  to  support  litigation  on  be- 
half of  patients  In  mental  Institutions.  For 
example,  as  a  result  of  1975  amendments  to 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Act.  each  state 
Is  required  to  establish  a  statewide  protec- 
tion and  advocacy  system  for  developmen- 
tally  disabled  persons  ( including  the  men- 
tally retarded)  One  major  function  of  these 
P  and  A  agencies,  which  In  FY  1979  will 
receive  a  total  of  $3  million  in  federal  sup- 
port, is  to  pursue  legal  remedies  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  disabled  persons — in  both 
institutional  and  non-instltutlonal  settings. 

Thomas  Rath,  the  attorney  general  for 
the  State  of  New  Hampehire.  has  ex- 
pressed himself  articulately  on  problems 
of  the  htlgation  approach  of  S.  10: 

My  concern  about  S.  10  Is  that  it  would 
result  in  the  formulation  of  a  federal  policy 
concerning  the  treatment  of  institutionalized 
persons  through  litigation  I  believe  that 
such  a  policy  would  be  fragmented,  and  I 
object  to  the  formulation  of  policy  against 
the  states  in  an  adversarial  process,  rather 
than  with  their  cooperation  and  mutual 
agreement 

I  do  not  share  the  "conviction"  of  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Drew  S.  Days,  in.  that  liti- 
gation is  "an  appropriate  and  necessary 
means  by  which  the  rights  of  [Institutional- 
ized] persons  may  be  vindicated."  Mr  Days 
expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  that  states  are  incapable  and  unwill- 
ing to  Improve  their  institutions  and  that 
litigation  Is  necessary  to  force,  or  at  least 
encourage,  the  states  to  make  such  improve- 
ments While  I  will  agree  that  all  govern- 
ments, state  and  federal,  are  not  now  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  resources,  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  states  are  unwilling  to  resolve 
problems  in  this  area.  Moreover.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  process  of  litigation  is  the 
appropriate  way  to  obtain  cooperation  from 
the  states  or  to  achieve  constructive  change 
in  the  area  of  institutional  services 

My  prlman,-  objection  to  the  formulation 
of  policy  through  litigation  is  that  It  has 
been  my  experience  that  litigation  hardens 
positions:  It  does  not  make  them  more  flexi- 
ble It  is  very  difBcult  for  a  state  to  cooper- 
?r  .."I'^o  ^^^  f«<leral  government  when  the 
United  States  Is  taking  an  adversarial  posi- 
tion   against    it     This    is    partlcularlv    true 


where,  as  In 


our  case,  the  United  States  takes 


sides  in  Iltleatlon  which  the  state  is  attempt- 

s^L!^  ,**,""  °'  '"  *  -***  *^"*  'he  United 
States  intervenes  in  Iltleatlon  involving  per- 
sonal damage  claims  Where  policy  Is  sought 
^.^,'^'  *'''  litigation,  federal  experts,  who 
might  otherwise  be  in  a  unique  position  to 


offer  to  a  state  the  technical  or  financial 
asssltance  contemplated  by  this  legislation. 
become  witnesses  against  the  state  and  are 
therefore  unavailable  to  assist  the  state  in 
resolving  the  problems  to  which  this  legisla- 
tion is  addressed.  Moreover,  litigation  in  this 
area  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  settlement 
possibilities  because  it  Involves  political  con- 
siderations inherent  in  conflicts  between 
state  and  federal  governments. 

For  these  general  reasons,  I  oppose  this 
legislation  as  an  attempt  to  create  federal 
policy  in  the  area  of  institutional  services 
and  programs  by  an  adversarial  process 
against  the  states,  particularly  where  Con- 
gress has  already  established  a  detailed  and 
effective  system  of  administrative  penalties 
under  various  federal  spending  programs 
covering  this  same  area. 

Dr.  Alan  Stone,  of  Harvard  Law 
School,  has  attacked  this  litigative  ap- 
proach to  policy  formulation : 

Another  issue  arises  directly  out  of  my 
evaluation  of  the  recent  litigation  attempt- 
ing to  develop  constitutional  rights  of  per- 
sons confined  In  state  Institutions.  The  pat- 
tern this  litigation  has  now  taken  is  not  so 
much  the  development  of  individual  consti- 
tutional rights  In  any  traditional  sense; 
rather,  much  of  the  litigation  looks  to  the 
particular  state  institution  under  considera- 
tion and  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  essen- 
tially are  forced  to  develop  policy  for  that 
institution.  That  policy  does  not  take  Into 
account  the  will  of  the  state  legislature,  the 
fiscal  status  of  the  state,  the  needs  of 
other  Institutions  not  covered  in  the  litiga- 
tion, or  the  needs  of  other  mentally  disabled 
persons  who  do  not  happen  to  be  in  Insti- 
tutions at  the  time  the  litigation  Is  brought 
What  I  mean  to  emphasize  is  the  litigation 
has  taken  the  form  not  of  arguing  specific 
constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens,  but 
rather  what  one  sees  is  the  development  of 
massive  consent  decrees  that  set  standards 
and  structure  every  aspect  of  capital  invest- 
ment, personnel  hiring  practices,  living  con- 
ditions, etc..  In  a  particular  institution. 
These  court  standards  may  or  may  not  be 
compatible  with  standards  set  by  HEW,  or 
by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals.  Essentially  the  court  ends  up 
taking  on  the  policy  decision  making  role 
that  is  supposedly  the  province  of  the  state 
Commr,sloner  of  Mental  Health.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Judge  may  not  feel  responsible  for 
all  of  the  state  Institutions,  and  thus  liti- 
gation may  result  In  distortions  and  gross  in- 
equities with  money  being  taken  from  some 
institutions  to  cover  Improvements  man- 
dated by  the  court  In  other  Institutions. 

The  basic  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
Is  that  the  result  of  this  litigation  is  to 
usurp  from  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  state  government  the  policy 
making   role   for    mental    health    services. 

The  cost  problem  points  out  one  of 
the  many  problems  of  the  H.R.  10  ap- 
proach. Its  basic  premise  is  policy 
formulation  through  litigation.  This  ap- 
proach is  counterproductive.  We  see 
this  sentiment  reflected  by  all  who  have 
dealt  with  policy  formed  through  htiga- 
tion.  John  Murphy,  the  deputy  attorney 
general  for  the  State  of  California,  has 
stated: 

The  serious  consequences  of  United  States 
Department  of  Justice  participation  would 
be  the  realignment  of  the  respective  sov- 
ereignties, the  United  States  and  the  State. 
as  courtroom  adversaries.  This  Is  unneces- 
.sary;  It  Is  a  mistake  HR  10  presupposes 
that  the  attorneys  and  investigators  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  will 
have    access    to    the    confined    persons    and 


their  Institutions,  particularly  since  Section 
2  of  the  bill  requires  that  an  efTort  be  made 
to  consult  with  state  officials  on  the  sup- 
porting facts  giving  rise  to  the  alleged  un- 
constitutional conditions. 

California  has  no  objection  to  any  rea- 
sonable access — our  public  Institutions  are 
operated  by  public  agencies  which  must 
answer  to  the  public.  But  providing  access, 
cooperating  in  federal  Investigations,  and 
holding  conferences  with  federal  officials  Is 
not  uncommon  today.  Particularly,  where 
federal  money  Is  dispensed,  such  scrutiny  is 
necessary.  However,  the  spirit  of  a  coopera- 
tive effort  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  help- 
less, should  not  be  blended  with  the  coercive 
element  of  a  threatened  lawsuit.  In  the 
study  of  the  care  due  the  Infirm,  ill.  disabled 
and  handicapped,  reasonable  men.  including 
experts  in  the  social  sciences,  sometimes 
disagree  on  methods  and  means.  Supplying 
the  federal  conferees  with  the  "big  stick"  to 
prosecute  can  only  chill  the  openness  neces- 
sary for  meaningful  consultation  and  nego- 
tiation. 

Our  experience  has  been  In  the  trial  court, 
i  e..  on  the  firing  line  Trials  Involving  con- 
ditions of  confinement  are  difficult — for  the 
parties,  for  the  lawyers  and  for  the  trial 
Judges.  Plaintiffs'  psychiatrists  against  de- 
fendants' psychiatrists;  OSHA  experts  chal- 
lenging OSHA  experts;  plaintiffs'  photo- 
graphs compared  with  defendants'  photo- 
graphs. An  expert  will  testify  that  his  in- 
spection of  an  80-bed  institution  revealed  a 
burned-out  light  bulb,  a  cracked  tile  and  a 
dead  fly.  and  another  expert  will  draw  there- 
from conclusions  that  the  facility  Is  inade- 
quately lighted,  dilapidated  and  unsanitary. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  recreate  in  a  courtroom, 
in  an  adversary  proceeding,  the  physical  and 
psychological  conditions  of  an  institution  at 
a  particular  point  in  time. 

California,  so  far  as  our  records  disclose, 
has  not  opposed  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  In  litigation  Involving  Insti- 
tutions. We  do  not  anticipate  such  litigation. 
However,  we  are  concerned  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  lawsuits  with  the  United  States  will 
adversely  affect  the  cooperative  and  open- 
exchange  relationships  we  seek  with  United 
States  Attorneys  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Federal  litigation  Is  ttme-consumlng  and 
cumbersome  Trial  preparation  problems  can 
be  expected  because  the  aggrieved  person  or 
persons  are  Institutionalized.  While  federal 
discovery  procedures  are  intended  to  expe- 
dite trial,  their  effect  is  often  to  the  con- 
trary. A  final  decision  often  takes  years,  and. 
during  pendency  of  the  action,  administra- 
tors may  be  reluctant  to  initiate  changes 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  the  litigation  Ad- 
verse parties  and  their  lawyers  become  em- 
broiled in  the  controversy,  sometimes  with 
long-standing  impact  on  relationships. 

The  last  assumption  of  S.  10  is  that  liti- 
gation is  the  ultimate  solution.  We  disagree. 
Government  officials  and  employees  have  been 
inundated  with  federal  lawsuits.  Neverthe- 
less, most  of  the  improvements  in  our  system 
and  Us  institutions  have  been  brought  about 
by  legislative  and  administrative  actions. 
Providing  the  United  States  Attorney  General 
with  a  vehicle  to  bring  actions  against  state 
and  local  governments  can  only  encourage 
resort  to  the  courtroom,  and  more  litigation. 
Comprehensive  and  cooperative  planning, 
participated  in  by  all  government  entitles, 
has  thus  far  been  the  most  successful  means 
to  the  end  which  is  commonly  desired, 
namely,  good  care  and  treatment  for  tostltu- 
tlonallzed  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  educate  attorneys 
in  a  program  that  is  designed  to  try  and 
promote  services  to  institutionalized  per- 
sons. 
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It  further  occurs  to  me.  as  one  who 
spent  over  4  years  representing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  litigation,  that  that 
is  about  all  that  would  be  accomplished 
by  H.R.  10. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  further,  to  put  this 
in  the  situation  where  attorneys — and  I 
am  one — where  attorneys  are  involved 
both  on  the  State  and  Federal  level  to 
the  extent  that  they  go  before  a  judge, 
who  is  also  an  attorney,  and,  in  effect, 
through  the  argument  between  two  at- 
torneys before  another  attorney,  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  institutionalized 
persons  in  State  institutions. 

That  system  is  designed  to  fail.  That  is 
not  our  expertise.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  try  and  assist  our  clients  to  solve 
problems,  or  at  least  to  resolve  disputes. 
But  when  we  use  a  mechanism  to  try 
and  establish  a  program  through  litiga- 
tion. I  think  we  are  abusing  not  only  the 
court  systems  and  the  judicial  process, 
but  we  are  certainly  abusing  the  rights 
of  people  which  the  State  institutions 
are  created  and  maintained  to  assist. 

Mr.  President.  Ellis  Katz,  the  acting 
director  at  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Federalism  at  Temple  University,  has 
studied  the  effect  of  H.R.  10  on  State- 
Federal  relations.  He  has  commented: 

My  major  difficulty  with  this  bill  is  that 
it  relies  on  litigation  as  the  principal  tool  to 
achieve  Institutional  change.  Litigation, 
whether  instigated  by  a  private  citizen  or 
by  the  Attorney  General,  Is  an  appropriate 
method — although  not  the  only  one — to 
remedy  deprivations  of  Individual  rights. 
But  the  experience  of  the  last  several  years 
should  teach  us  that  It  loses  Its  effective- 
ness as  the  difficulty  of  specifying  rights  and 
remedies  Increases 

The  conditions  that  led  to  findings  of 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  in  Holt  v 
Saner,  Pugh  v.  Locke  and  other  slmllsu- 
cases,  did  not  result  from  malicious  actions 
of  identifiable  individuals.  Rather,  they 
resulted  from  Inadequate  funding,  decen- 
tralized administration,  a  lack  of  public 
awareness  about  the  condition  of  institu- 
tionalized persons,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  what  to  do  with  individuals  who  com- 
mit serious  crimes  or  are  mentally  incompe- 
tent. 

Consequently,  remedying  the  deplorable 
conditions  found  In  institutions  will  require 
action  by  state  legislatures,  vigorous  action 
by  the  states'  governors,  greater  attention 
by  county  and  municipal  officials,  and  sup- 
port from  the  public.  While  court  orders 
directing  Institutional  change  may  be  one 
way  of  making  public  policy.  It  is  a  poor 
substitute  for  responsible  action  by  locally 
elected  political  leaders. 

Thus,  the  goal  of  the  federal  government 
should  be  the  encouragement  of  enlighten- 
ed policy  by  state  and  local  political  leaders 
who  ultimately  bear  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  their  penal  and  mental  Institu- 
tions Such  a  federal  oollcy  should  be  guided 
by  two  principles.  The  federal  government 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  conditions  of 
institutionalized  Americans  will  be  improv- 
ed quickly  and  that  such  Improvement  will 
be  long-lasting.  The  federal  government 
should  avoid  unnecessary  confilct  with  the 
states  unless  It  Is  absolutely  convinced  that 
a  more  cooperative  approach  will  be  futile. 

Addressing  his  second  principle,  Ellis 
Katz  said : 

H.R.  10.  1  believe,  also  falls  the  second 
principle  that  I  have  suggested — that  of 
using  a  cooperative  approach  rather  than  one 
predicated  on  conflict. 


I  believe  that  the  states  and  their  locali- 
ties are  capable  of  responsible  and  decent 
action  in  this  area.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  suggest  that  the  states  have  had 
200  years  to  act  in  this  area.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment has  had  the  same  200  years  to  rem- 
edy the  deplorable  conditions  that  exist  in 
its  prisons  and  other  Institutions,  but  its 
record,  while  better  than  that  of  some  states. 
is  worse  than  that  of  others.  In  light  of  the 
numerous  court  decisions  In  recent  years  that 
have  ordered  the  closing  of  state  facilities. 
I  think  that  1980  represents  a  unique  oppcr- 
tunity  for  the  federal  government  and  the 
states  to  work  together  to  forge  a  meaningful 
set  of  policies  to  address  these  Issues 

I  cannot  even  begin  to  sketch  the  details 
of  such  a  set  of  policies,  but  I  think  that  the 
institutions  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  such  policies  are  already  in 
place. 

For  example,  if  the  federal  government  is 
serious  about  addressing  this  issue,  I  would 
Just  remind  you  that  the  Law  ESiforcement 
Assistance  Administration  (LEAA)  could  be 
given  the  financial  resources  to  work  with 
state  and  local  officials  to  bring  about  sig- 
nificant and  lasting  change  In  our  nation's 
prisons.  By  using  the  "carrot  "  of  federal 
funds,  coupled  with  extensive  technical  as- 
sistance, LBIAA  has  worked  with  the  states 
to  produce  significant  reform  of  state  courts 
If  state  court  procedures  and  structures  can 
be  changed  in  this  way,  then  I  believe  that 
state  prison  systems  can  be  reformed  as  well 
Similarly,  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  (DHEW)  has  broad  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  areas  of  mental  health 
and  retardation.  In  my  own  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Woodhaven  Center  (a  facility 
for  the  developmentally  disabled  operated  by 
Temple  University  under  contract  from  the 
state)  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  can 
be  produced  from  the  Joint  efforts  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  states. 

There  are  other  possibilities.  The  National 
Governors  Association,  for  example,  could  be 
given  supp>ort  to  develop  a  state-based  ap- 
proach to  institutional  reform.  Similarly  the 
constituencies  of  the  National  Conference  o! 
State  Legislatures  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  have  both  responsibility  for 
and  interest  in  improvement  of  their  penal 
an-l  mental  institutions 

My  point  is  simply  this:  litigation,  while 
useful  for  some  purposes,  is  unlikely  to  be 
effective  in  this  case  and  will  further  aggra- 
vate federal-state  tensions.  I  suggest  that  an 
approach  that  stresses  financial  Incentives 
and  technical  assistance  rather  than  litiga- 
tion and  conflict,  Is  more  likely  to  produce 
significant,  long-lasting  benefits  in  this 
Important  policy  area. 

What  I  have  Just  said  has  been  an  attempt 
to  explain  In  general  my  opposition  to  liti- 
gation as  the  principal  means  of  achieving 
Institutional  reform  and  to  present  at  least 
an  outline  of  what  I  believe  would  be  a  more 
fruitful  approach.  Let  me  now  spend  a  few 
minutes  addressing  some  of  the  particular 
features  of  H.R    10. 

First,  the  bill  gives  the  Attorney  General 
a  roving  commission  to  launch  Investigations 
Into  thousands  of  state  and  local  Institu- 
tions. The  bill  requires  only  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  have  "reason  to  believe"  that  a 
state  or  political  subdivision  is  subjecting 
an  Institutionalized  person  to  extraordinary 
or  flagrant  conditions.  Most  slmlllar  legis- 
lation with  which  1  am  familiar  requires 
some  objective  condition  before  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  act.  Such  an  objective 
standard.  I  believe.  Is  especially  Important 
here  since  the  Attorney  General  Is  empow- 
ered to  act  directly  against  fundamental 
state  Institutions. 

Second.  Just  as  there  Is  no  objective  stand- 
ard indicating  when  the  Attorney  General 
may  commence  an  action,  there  Is  no  stand- 


ard to  Indicate  when  he  Is  to  end  It.  By  thla. 
I  mean  two  things: 

(1)  If  the  Attorney  General  can  com- 
mence an  action,  U  he  to  continue  to  be  the 
principal  litigant  during  implementation? 
Even  beyond  this,  once  there  has  been  a  find- 
ing of  unconstitutional  deprivation  and  a 
remedy  has  been  Implemented,  will  the 
Attorney  General  be  permitted  to  over»ee 
the  administration  of  the  Institution  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  "backsliding?" 

(2)  I  am  much  more  concerned  about  the 
"second  wave  "  of  cases  than  those  that  have 
been  decided  over  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  That  is  to  say,  don't  we  run  the  risk 
of  constantly  escalating  standards  from  one 
case  to  the  next?  For  example,  may  the 
Attorney  General  use  Judge  Johnson's  stand- 
ards from  Alabama  as  t^e  b«sls  of  a  remedy 
In,  let  us  say,  Indiana,  and  then  use  the 
standards  developed  in  Indiana  to  come 
back  into  Alabama? 

Third,  I  am  afraid  that  the  certification 
procedure  provided  In  section  2  of  the  bUl. 
while  elaborate,  will  not  work.  First  of  all. 
notification  is  required  46  days  before  the 
filing  of  a  legal  action,  which  I  assume,  will 
be  some  time  after  the  Attorney  General  has 
conducted  an  extensive  investigation  and 
satisfied  himself  that  legal  action  is  desirable 
Thus,  notification  and  consultation  may  be- 
come a  mere  ritual  in  the  inevitable  march 
to  court.  Secondly,  such  notification  is  un- 
likely to  produce  a  very  useful  response  from 
the  state  since  It  will  have  already  been  made 
clear  that  the  state  Is  about  to  become 
a  defendant  In  a  law  suit.  I  am  not  arguing 
that  this  is  a  necessary  scenario,  but  It  is  a 
likely  one  since  the  prlQcl(>ckl  tool  in  the 
hands  of  the  Attorney  General  Is  litigation. 

Fourth,  the  bill  makes  little  distinction 
among  types  of  Institutions — penal  or  men- 
tal, short-  or  long-term  care,  state  or  county, 
etc.  While  there  are  surely  stmllaritles  among 
all  institutions,  there  are  also  Important  dis- 
tinctions. For  example,  detention  facilities  are 
often  hcddlng  facilities  in  whlcb  no  rehabU- 
It&tlon  effort  Is  expected  and  p>eople  are  con- 
fined for  short  periods  of  time.  Prisons  are 
usually  used  to  house  people  who  have  re- 
ceived long  sentences  and  require  facilities 
that  are  not  required  in  other  settings.  To 
the  extent  that  these  differences  are  sig- 
nificant, they  may  require  different  proce- 
dures and  remedies. 

In  summary.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate  is 
aware  of  the  precedent-making  nature  of  this 
legislation.  The  concept  of  rights  Is  an  ex- 
panding notion.  If  the  Attorney  General  Is 
given  authority  to  sue  in  the  defense  of  the 
rights  of  Institutionalized  persons,  then  It  is 
an  easy  step  to  empower  him  to  sue  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  persons  in  other  situations 
For  example,  would  It  not  be  sensible  to 
give  the  Attorney  General  the  right  to  sue  a 
state  supreme  cotirt  on  behalf  of  Indigent 
criminal  defendants  because  of  an  allegedly 
inadequate  public  defender  system;  or  on 
behalf  of  civil  Utlgants  because  of  delay  <m  a 
court's  civil  caleudar? 

The  rights  of  Institutionalized  persons  are 
Important  and  deserve  the  Immediate  atten- 
tion of  responsible  policymakers  There  are 
better  ways  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
policy-making  community  to  this  matter 
than  holding  the  Judicial  gun  to  their  heads 
There  are  alternatives  which,  I  believe,  will 
better  serve  the  needs  of  institutionalized 
persons  for  significant  and  enduring  reform 
and  will  respect  principles  of  federalism  and 
political  accountability  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
consider  those  alternatives  before  taking  the 
precedent-making  approach  found  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hasten  to  add  that  my 
criticism  of  H.R.  10  is  not  meant  to  be  an 
attack  on  any  particular  person  or  per- 
sons in  the  current  Justice  Department. 
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But  if  we  pass  HJl   10  this  coercive  liti-         We  think  we  can  define  the  needs  of        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 

^afinn  autjiioritv  will  be  at  the  disposal     our  people  and  do  our  best  to  meet  those     is  not  present. 

gallon  autnority  win  oe  at  me  m&wu»a  h    y^  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  "no." 


Mr.   DOLE.   I  voted  "no"  and  then 
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But  if  we  pass  H.R.  10  this  coercive  liti- 
gation authority  will  be  at  the  disposal 
of  anyone  who  later  serves  in  the  Justice 
Department.  The  issues  in  H.R.  10  rise 
above  individual  personalities  to  a 
fundamental  question  of  whether  or  not 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  is  the  proper  po- 
liceman for  every  State  institution.  Even 
if  one  were  to  question  the  assumption 
that  States  should  be  allowed  to  manage 
their  own  institutions,  that  concern  still 
does  not  mean  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  the  proper  entity  to  supervise 
those  State  institutions.  Even  if  we  were 
to  overlook  the  serious  questions  of  Jus- 
tice Department  action  in  litigation 
against  the  States,  the  track  record  of 
the  Justice  Department  in  managing 
Federal  institutions  creates  a  presump- 
tion against  giving  any  more  power  to 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  unpersuaded  by 
arguments  that  this  bill  offers  more  pro- 
tection to  the  States.  In  reality  many  of 
the  safeguards  amended  into  S.  10  by  the 
Senate  to  protect  the  States  have  been 
deleted  in  conference.  This  bill  is  not  a 
bUl  to  protect  the  States.  If  anyone  has 
any  doubts  about  that,  just  look  at  who 
Is  lobbying  for  this  bill.  The  States  do  not 
want  this  bill;  but  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment does — because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, not  the  States,  will  be  the  true 
beneficiary  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  com- 
pelling reason  to  oppose  H.R.  10.  This  is 
exactly  the  type  of  legislation  which  dis- 
turbs the  American  people  who  are  tired 
of  seeing  bad  legislation  being  passed 
with  the  best  of  motives.  H.R.  10  will  do 
two  things  which  most  Americans  do  not 
want.  It  will  create  more  Federal  bu- 
reaucratic power  and  it  will  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  who  must  bear  the 
litigation  expense  of  both  sides  when  the 
Federal  Government  sues  a  State.  This  is 
especially  unacceptable  when  there  are 
more  productive  ways  to  help  our  institu- 
tionalized citizens,  through  cooperation 
rather  than  confrontation. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  saying, 
again,  that  my  State  has  extraordinary 
problems  and,  at  times.  I  am  compelled 
to  come  to  the  Senate  to  talk  about  our 
problems  in  order  to  seek  special  consid- 
eration from  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  us  deal  with  our  problems. 

This  is  one  instance  in  which  the  State 
government  has  come  to  me  and  told  me 
that  they  think  that  we  are  better  qual- 
ified to  analyze  our  problems  and  that 
the  State  has  committed  its  resources  to 
a  rather  unique  system  of  delivery  of 
services  to  those  people  who  need  to  be 
institutionahzed. 

We  are  proud  of  that  system  and  we 
are  prepared  to  modernize  it  and  to 
maintain  it  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  sys- 
tem. But  we  just  do  not  see  why  the  Con- 
gress should  attempt  to  authorize  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  come  before 
Federal  courts  in  our  State  to  try  and  tell 
our  State  what  it  must  do  or  even  fur- 
ther to  attempt  to  close  instiutions  which 
are  the  best  that  we  can  maintain  under 
our  circumstances,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  climate  and  geography  and 
economic  capability. 


We  think  we  can  define  the  needs  of 
our  people  and  do  our  best  to  meet  those 
needs.  We  do  not  need  to  be  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  increasing  litigation  in 
order  to  prove  either  our  capacity  or  de- 
sire to  properly  treat  institutionalized 
persons  in  our  State. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yielc^ed  the 
floor? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  have  yielded  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Hef- 
LiN  I .  One  hour  having  passed  since  the 
Senate  convened,  the  clerk  will  state  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Clottthe  Motion 
We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10,  an  act  to  author- 
ize actions  for  redress  In  cases  Involving 
deprivations  of  rights  of  Institutionalized 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Lloyd  Bentsen,  Abraham  Rlblcoff.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd,  Claiborne  Pell.  Bill  Brad- 
ley, Joseph  R.  Blden,  Jr.  Paul  E. 
Tsongas.  Harrison  A.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Alan  Cranston.  Robert  T  Stafford. 
Patrick  J.  Leahy.  William  Proxmlre. 
Daniel  K  Inouye.  Henry  M  Jackson. 
Birch  Bayh.  Dennis  DeConclnl,  Jen- 
nings Randolph,  John  Olenn,  John 
A.  Durtdn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent,  if  it  requires 
unanimous  consent,  that  the  clerk  re- 
peat the  name  and  the  vote  of  each  Sen- 
ator once  the  rollcall  vote  begins  on  the 
motion  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
instructed  to  request  the  attendance  of 
absent  Senators.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Boreni 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  '  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  McClurei  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Pressler)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
anyone  else  in  the  Chamber  that  desires 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  89  Leg.) 


[Quorum  No.  4 

Legl 

Baker 

Hatch 

Rlblcoff 

Bavh 

Havakawa 

Sasser 

Byrd, 

Heflln 

Schmltt 

Harrv-  F.. 

Jr 

Helms 

Schwelker 

BvTd.  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Church 

Jackson 

Stennls 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Exon 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Ford 

MaTnuson 

Williams 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Young 

CK)ldwater 

Metzenbaum 

Hart 

Pell 

YEAS— 94 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  now  directs  the 
clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names : 


Armstrong 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Baker 

Hart 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Heflin 

Provmire 

Blden 

Heln?; 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Randolph 

Bradley 

HolUngs 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Huddlesion 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Harrv  F  .  Jr. 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Javlts 

S;hmltt 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Slmnson 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Church 

Kennedy 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stewart 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

DeConclnl 

Maenuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Mathla.s 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaaa 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Durkin 

Melcher 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Exon 

Morgan 

Young 

Ford 

Movnlhan 

Zorlnsky 

Garn 

Muskle 
NAYS— 2 

Goldwater 

Welcker 

NOT  VOTING—* 

Boren 

McClure 

Gravel 

Pressler 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  the 
addition  of  Senators  voting  who  aid  not 
answer  the  quorum  call,  a  quorum  is  now 
present. 

The  question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  10,  an  act  to  authorize  ac- 
tions for  redress  in  cases  involving  dep- 
rivations of  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons  secured  or  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The  "yeas" 
and  "nays"  are  automatic  under  the  rule. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel>, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Morgan)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  »  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote  and  who  have  not  yet 
cast  their  votes,  let  them  come  forward 
and  do  so. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  vote  "aye. ' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
are  any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  desire  to  vote,  let  them  come  for- 
ward and  vote. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  vote 
"aye." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  am 
I  recorded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  Ls 
recorded  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order.  Are  there  any  other  Senators  de- 
siring to  vote? 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrZ.  Mr.  President, 
"aye." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  "no." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  time  is  up,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

Mr.  TOWER.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  is  for  the  clerk  to  tally  the  vote. 
Let  the  clerk  tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  clerk  has  talUed 
the  vote.  He  has  it  there.  The  time  is  up. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Can  we  clear  the  well,  Mr, 
President? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  is  up. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  (after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative*.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  per- 
mitted to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  There- 
fore. I  withdraw  my  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote'  The 
clerk  will  tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
"aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote?  The 
clerk  wUl  tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
regtUar  order. 


Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  "no. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  voted. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  desiring 
to  vote? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Regular  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  has  been  called  for.  The  clerk  will 
tally  the  vote. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  the  well  be 
cleared. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  well  will  be  cleared. 

Mr.   THURMOND.   Regular   order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  well 
will  be  cleared. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  regular  order  once  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  If  there 
are  Senators  desiring  to  vote,  let  them 
do  so.  If  not,  the  clerk  will  tally  the  vote. 

The  clerk  has  talhed  the  vote.  On  this 
vote  the  "yeas"  are  59.  the  "nays" 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr  President,  "aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  retally  the  vote. 

On  the  call  for  regular  order  on  this 
vote 

Mr.  EXON  and  Mr.  DOLE  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  60, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  90  Leg.] 
YEAS — 60 


Baucus 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Hatch 

Muskle 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Nelson 

Blden 

Heinz 

Pell 

Boschwlti^ 

Huddleston 

Percy 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Javlts 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Church 

Levin 

Schwelker 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Culver 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

DeConclnl 

Mathias 

Stewart 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

Durkin 

McGovem 

Tsongas 

Ford 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 34 

Williams 

Armstrong 

Garn 

Schmltt 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Simpson 

Bellmon 

Havakawa 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

HoUings 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Tower 

Danforth 

La^-alt 

Wallop 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Nunn 

Young 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Roth 

PRESENT   AND   GIVING    A    LIVE   PAIR. 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 
Hatfield,  for. 


AS 


NOT  VOTING — 5 
McClure  Pressler 

Morcan 


Boren 
Gravel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  60.  the  nays  are  34. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  sworn 
and  chosen  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  clerk  sure  about 
the  Dole  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  check  to  see  how  Senator  Dole 
voted. 


Mr  DOLE.  I  voted  "no"  and  then 
"aye." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recorded  as  voting  "nay."  Is  that 
correct?  Is  the  recording  of  the  Senator's 
vote  correct  as  it  presently  stands? 

Mr,  DOLE  I  voted  three  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sai- 
ator  is  listed,  according  to  the  clerlt,  in 
the  negative.  Does  the  Senator  desire  to 
change  his  vote? 

The  Parliamentarian  advises  that  the 
vote  is  now  closed, 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  "aye." 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  vote  is 
already  closed,  Mr,  President. 

Mr,  HELMS,  No ;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  The  Chair  an- 
nounced it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  that  the  vote  has 
already  been  announced  and  that  it  will 
take  imanimous  consent  to  change  the 
vote,  and  the  Chair  rules  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  from  the  Parhamen- 
tarian. 

What  is  the  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate now? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Cloture  having  been  invoked,  the  de- 
bate is  now  100  hours  on  this  issue  of 
the  conference  report 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  it  is  the  desire  of  Senators  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  £is  to  a  time  for  vot- 
ing on  the  conference  report  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  entertain  any  suggestions 
In  the  meajitime,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  withhold  my  suggesticwi, 

Mr,  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
seen  here  an  extensive  discussion  of  a 
ver>'  critical  issue.  We  have  seen  those 
on  both  sides  of  this  issue  fight  a  hard 
and  as  fair  and  as  tough  a  fight  as  I  have 
ever  seen  in  my  18  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  minority  lead- 
er, and  others  that  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  way  in  which  they  fought 
this  battle. 

As  is  often  the  case  when  feelings  are 
strong  and  the  principle  of  the  issue  is 
deeply  felt  by  those  on  both  sides,  some- 
times things  are  said,  and  sometimes 
temptation  is  had  to  resort  to  certain 
parliamentary  undertakings  to  try  to 
prove  the  case. 

I  hope  we  can  get  all  of  that  out  of 
our  system  now  and  that  the  Senate  can 
go  on  and  do  its  business. 

I  would  ask  those  of  the  opposition 
who  have  fought  this  battle  as  vigorous- 
ly as  I  have  ever  seen  fought  to  not  hold 
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any  personal  acrimony  in  their  hearts 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  because  I 

fViinV  it   io  a  rfaUv  wpll-fnilffh t.  i.<i.';llP    Rllt 


Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
question  this  fimdamentai  assumption. 
Thev  aue.stion  the  need  for  this  legisla- 


Ushes  a  standard  for  the  Department  of 
Justice's  involvement  that  reflects  con- 
gressional sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  a 
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Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  urge  his  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  necessity  for  im- 


in  advance,  and  more  harmonious  rela- 
tionships, and  that  is  what  we  should 
have  hart  in  thp  first  niono 


There  has  to  be  a  first  precedent  for  any 
precedents  to  accumulate.  The  common 
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any  personal  acrimony  in  their  hearts 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  because  I 
think  it  is  a  really  well-fought  issue.  But 
when  you  get  right  down  to  it  now. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  faced  with  thou- 
sands of  children,  thousands  of  youth, 
thousands  of  elaerly  folte  who  are  in- 
stitutiCHiallzed,  and  we  are  trying  to  find 
a  way  in  which  we  can  assure  that  the 
States  in  question  wLLI  handle  this  re- 
sponsibly. 

I  hope  in  what  dialog  we  have  here 
that  we  make  sure  the  Record  is  written 
to  indicate  that  is  what  we  intend. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  I  should  con- 
clude because  those  on  the  other  side 
really  do  not  have  any  desire  to  try  to 
make  the  record  the  way  we  want  to 
make  it.  to  make  sure  their  concerns  are 
alleviated,  so  let  us  get  about  the  busi- 
ness of  passing  this  legislation. 

The  PRESLDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OmCER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor  » .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  guess  it  is 
in  order  to  start  on  our  hoior  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr  President,  let  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  for  this  legislation.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I  feel  verv  strongly 
that  it  is  a  good  bill  and  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Senator  Bath,  and  others. 

But  I  must  say.  as  one  who  has  been 
around  a  while.  I  was  a  little  more  than 
distressed  at  some  of  the  parliamentarj- 
maneuvers  that  occurred  yesterday  and 
again  todav.  So  the  Senator's  vote 
against  cloture  was  an  expression,  the 
only  expression  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas had  to  express  my  displeasure  and 
opposition  to  the  procedure,  not  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  would  be  understood 
by  the  proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
legislation.  I  believe  that  it  is  good  leg- 
islation. I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  am  an  ardent  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  the  handicapped  and  the  insti- 
tutionalized. 

This  Senator  sees  a  need  for  some 
statutory  authority  to  be  given  to  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  and  intervene 
in  suits  brought  against  the  State  insti- 
tutions on  behalf  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

H.R.  10  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  there  is  a  need  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  become  involved  on  behalf  of 
the  Institutionalized  because  the  States 
themselves  are  unwilling  or  unable  to  do 
so  themselves,  and  because  the  Attor- 
ney General  possesses  the  resources  and 
skills  necessary  to  protect  those  citizens 
In  court. 


Mr.  President,  there  are  some  who 
question  this  fundamental  assumption. 
They  question  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion because  they  believe  the  States 
themselves  can  protect  their  institu- 
tionalized citizens.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  intend  to  impugn  the 
integrity  or  intentions  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments, but  is  compelled  to  point  out 
that  the  fundamental  reason  why  State 
attorneys  general  will  not  initiate  or 
intervene  in  a  suit  on  behalf  of  their  in- 
stitutionalized is  that  they  would  have 
to  sue  the  State  itself.  It  is  highly  un- 
likely that  one  branch  of  the  State  would 
sue  the  other.  State  resources  are  scarce. 
Political  factors  would  militate  against 
such  action. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  testimony  be- 
fore the  Constitution  Subcommittee 
which  indicates  that  abuses  take  place 
against  inmates  of  State  institutions  and 
that  nothing  is  being  done  about  it. 
Faced  with  this  fact,  the  question  is  what 
are  we  in  the  Congress  obligated  to  do? 

Congress  has  recognized  the  need  to 
enact  legislation  supporting  the  institu- 
tionalized. The  Developmentally  Disabled 
Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights  Act.  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  the  Education 
of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  197,5 
are  but  some  examples  of  this  national 
commitment.  Because  of  the  unique  in- 
abiUty  of  the  institutionalized  to  assert 
their  own  rights,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
approve  the  conference  report  at  this 
time. 

The  institutionalized  often  lack  finan- 
cial resources  to  assert  their  rights.  Many 
are  unaware  of  their  legal  rights.  Pri- 
vately fimded  public  interest  groups  and 
legal  services  are  inadequate  to  provide 
assistance.  Thus  there  is  need  for  the 
Justice  Department  s  resources  and  skill. 

While  there  is  clearlv  a  need  for  some 
legislation,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
feels  it  is  necessary  to  reach  a  middle 
ground,  cooperative  framework  which 
would  elicit  the  active  cooperation  of 
States  in  rectifying  the  problems  at  State 
institutions.  We  must  be  careful  not  to 
trample  over  States'  rights,  or  to  bring 
about  an  antagonistic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Attorney  General  and  the 
States. 

CONSm-TATION 

Mr.  President,  although  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  was  not  one  of  the  con- 
ferees that  considered  H.R  10.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  feels  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  consult  with  the  appro- 
priate officials  on  fiscal  costs  and  impacts 
of  his  proposed  action  "when  feasible." 
This  addition  to  the  original  bill  by  the 
conference  is  in  keeping  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas'  desire  to  cut  wasteful 
Government  spending  and  put  the  brakes 
on  inflation. 

INITIATION    OF    ACTIONS 

In  its  original  Senate  version,  the  bill 
provided  that  in  order  for  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  suit,  the  conditions  in 
the  subject  institution  had  to  be  "egregi- 
ous or  flagrant  conditions — conditions 
which  are  willful  or  wanton  or  conditions 
of  gross  neglect."  The  conference  version 
deletes  the  reference  to  willful  or  wanton 
conditions  of  gross  neglect.  Even  without 
such  qualifications  this  provision  estab- 


lishes a  standard  for  the  Department  of 
Justice's  involvement  that  reflects  con- 
gressional sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  a 
high  degree  of  care  must  be  taken  when 
one  level  of  sovereign  government  sues 
another  in  our  Federal  system.  This 
standard  does  not  expand  or  restrict  the 
existing  rights  of  plaintiffs  other  than 
the  United  States  and  serves  to  narrowly 
focus  this  bill  to  these  specific  problems. 

CEBTinCATION 

To  further  limit  the  scope  of  this  bill, 
the  certification  requirements  of  section 
4  insure  that  before  litigation  is  under- 
taken pursuant  to  this  statute.  State  and 
local  officials  will  be  adequately  apprised 
of  the  Attorney  General's  concerns  and 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
him  or  his  designee  in  an  effort  to  re- 
solve their  problems  before  any  com- 
plaint is  filed. 

An  important  part  of  these  certifica- 
tion provisions  is  the  requirement  that, 
at  least  49  days  before  filing  suit,  the 
Attorney  General  notify  in  writing  not 
only  the  institution  director  but  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Attorney  General  of  the  State 
or  local  officials  in  analogous  positions. 
In  this  way,  this  legislation  emphasizes 
the  States  have  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  correcting  unconstitutional 
conditions  in  their  own  institutions  and 
develop  the  necessary  remedies  to  cor- 
rect the  alleged  conditions  through  in- 
formal and  voluntary  methods. 

The  other  notice  and  certification  pro- 
visions of  this  section  of  the  bill  also 
serve  to  reiterate  the  primary  role  of  the 
States  in  correcting  such  conditions,  to 
insure  the  consideration  of  a  broad 
range  of  imaginative  remedies,  and  to  in- 
sure that  the  Attorney  General  and  State 
officials  work  harmoniously  to  deal  with 
this  human  tragedy. 

INTER  VINTION 

The  conference  observed  that,  while 
the  Attorney  General  might  not  always 
be  permitted  to  intervene,  there  had  only 
been  1  case  in  34  in  which  his  stand- 
ing to  intervene  had  been  challenged. 
Thus,  the  conference  decided  that  the 
States'  interests  ought  to  be  protected 
by  certain  procedural  restrictions  on  At- 
torney General  intervention. 

Generally,  under  section  5  of  this  act, 
the  Attorney  General  must  wait  90  days 
after  the  commencement  of  a  civil  action 
before  he  files  a  motion  to  intervene,  but 
the  court  may  shorten  or  waive  that  pe- 
riod in  the  interest  of  justice. 

When  the  Attorney  General  seeks  to 
intervene  in  the  context  of  this  act,  he 
is  required  to  give  proper  notification  to 
the  State  and  relevant  officials.  There- 
fore he  must  certify  that  at  least  15  days 
previously  he  has  notified  the  appropri- 
ate State  officials  of  his  intention  to  in- 
tervene and  of  the  supporting  facts  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  alleged  conditions,  and,  to 
the  extent  feasible,  of  the  minimum 
measures  which  he  believes  may  remedy 
the  alleged  conditions.  The  minimum 
measures  which  he  seeks  should  be  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  other 
plaintiffs  to  whom  he  is  of  course  re- 
quired to  give  timely  notice.  Once  again, 
these  provisions  are  not  intended  to  de- 
lay or  prejudice  the  rights  of  the  other 
plaintiffs  In  the  ongoing  suit. 
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Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  urge  his  col- 
leagues to  consider  the  necessity  for  im- 
posing both  a  "carrot"  and  a  "stick"  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  the  institu- 
tionalized. This  legislation  offers  a  stick 
to  the  States  by  authorizing  Federal  in- 
tervention and  raising  the  possibility  of 
court  orders.  However,  court  orders  will 
not  necessarily  produce  actual  reforms 
unless  adequate  funds  exist  to  implement 
such  reforms. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  poor 
conditions  often  exist  In  State  institu- 
tions because  of  a  lack  of  funds.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  plans  to  introduce 
legislation  that  will  provide  financial  as- 
sistance and  authority  to  States,  to  rem- 
edy physical  and  program  defects  in 
their  facilities  that  have  spawned  the 
kind  of  litigation  that  this  bill  is  designed 
to  prevent. 

Our  Nation  h£is  a  historic  commitment 
to  provide  humane  and  decent  care  to 
its  institutionalized  citizens.  This  legis- 
lation is  squarely  within  that  noble  tra- 
dition. It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  that  his  colleagues  will 
accept  the  report  of  the  conference  on 
this  legislation. 

We  have  had  all  of  the  parliamentary 
shenanigans,  and  I  think  that  is  prob- 
ably an  understatement.  We  have  seen 
the  will  of  the  majority  speak;  not  with 
a  clear  voice,  but  they  have  spoken. 

I  suggest  that  we  ought  to  go  ahead 
and  pass  H.R.  10,  because,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  It  Is  a  bill  that  I  think  is  not 
unreasonable.  I  do  not  foresee  the  dan- 
gers of  some  of  the  opponents. 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  time 
for  action  and  I  hope  that  we  could 
reach  some  agreement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr  President,  I  am  happv 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  friend  from  Kansas.  I  have 
known  him  for  a  long  time.  I  know  the 
real  concerns  he  has  about  the  whole 
question  of  States'  rights  and  I  under- 
stand the  political  reality  of  his  State 
and  the  leadership  role  that  he  has 
played  in  his  party. 

I  must  say  that  I  particularly  appre- 
ciate the  careful  attention  he  has  given 
this  bill.  He  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have  examined  It  carefully  and.  franklv, 
have  helped  us  to  make  a  better  bill. 

As  the  one  who  originally  Introduced 
this  bill.  I  have  to  confess  to  you  that  I 
think  we  went  much  too  far.  I  was  not 
familiar  with  the  kind  of  abuse  that  has 
been  so  adequately  and  so  dramatically 
portrayed  to  us  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  that,  I  think  we  would  be 
out  here  passing  a  bill  that  would  have 
gone  much  too  far. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  the  Senator's 
remarks,  but  I  want  to  say  I  think  he  has 
touched  it.  We  have  done  a  great  deal  to 
make  this  bill  workable  so  that.  In  the 
final  analysis,  the  Federal  Government 
role  is  as  it  should  be;  namely,  a  court 
of  last  resort. 

I  think  what  we  are  going  to  have  is 
a  lot  more  voluntary  compliance,  notice 


in  advance,  and  more  harmonious  rela- 
tionships, and  that  is  what  we  should 
have  had  In  the  first  place. 

This  business  of  raids  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  knock  on  the  door,  and  asking 
for  files  by  the  FBI,  there  is  no  place  for 
that  In  our  system. 

What  we  have  done  here,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  knows.  Is  to  keep  that 
from  happening  In  Initiated  suits  or  in- 
tervening suits  which  are  going  to  con- 
tinue if  we  do  not  pass  this  law.  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  Senator  for  the  con- 
tribution he  has  made  here.  It  has  been 
a  significant  role. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Again,  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts. 
I  also  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  Senator  Hatch. 

I  would  just  underscore,  not  In  any 
defensive  way,  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  did  support  cloture  three  times. 
But  It  seemed  to  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas that  we  might  be  in  the  process  of 
changing  precedent  around  here,  and  it 
sot  to  be  a  question  of  whether  or  not 
those  of  us  on  either  side  agreed  with 
what  might  be  in  the  making  with  the 
possibility  of  two  cloture  votes  on  one 
day.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  only  way 
to  express  my  disapproval  of  any  such 
efforts — and  the  efforts  have  not  been 
finalized.  I  hope  they  are  not — was  to 
register  my  opposition  on  the  cloture 
votes. 

But  I  want  to  underscore  again  my 
strong  support  for  the  bill  itself.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  reach  some  agree- 
ment and  pass  the  bill.  Others  who  may 
have  voted  for  cloture  may  l>e  against 
the  bill,  but  this  Senator  supported 
cloture  three  out  of  four  times,  and  he 
strongly  supports  the  bill.  I  thank  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  heard  some  reference  to  the  par- 
liamentary situation  of  yesterday.  That 
situation,  unfortunately,  developed  be- 
cause the  15-minute  rollcall  vote  began 
earlier  than  had  been  anticipated.  Sena- 
tors demanded  the  regular  order  when 
15  minutes  had  expired.  It  was  my  de- 
sire to  give  Senators  who  had  not  voted 
on  that  cloture  motion  a  chance  to  vote. 
So  I  made  the  motion  to  reconsider, 
which  is  unquestionably  a  proper  mo- 
tion. The  rule  is  clear,  rule  XIII.  that 
a  motion  to  reconsider  can  be  made  on 
the  question.  The  motion  to  reconsider 
a  negative  vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  is  no  exception  to  that  rule. 

As  I  explained  yesterday,  if  cloture 
had  been  invoked,  then  that  action  by 
the  Senate  could  not  have  been  undone 
by  a  motion  to  reconsider,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  would  then  not  have  been 
in  order. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
because  there  was  no  precedent,  that  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  not  in  order. 
But  the  fact  that  there  was  no  precedent 
has  no  bearing  on  the  case  whatsoever. 
There  is  no  precedent  to  the  contrary. 
The  book  on  Senate  procedure,  which  is 
filed  with  precedents,  some  1,040  pages  or 
thereabouts,  would  never  have  become  a 
book  of  precedents  if  the  Senate  had  not 
set  precedents  from  time  to  time.  All 
precedents  have  to  have  a  beginning. 


There  has  to  be  a  flrst  precedent  for  any 
precedents  to  accumulate.  The  common 
law  was  made  up  of  precedents,  and 
precedents  of  the  Senate  really  are,  I 
should  think,  probably  more  used,  more 
useful,  overall  than  are  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  themselves  in  the  day-to-day  gov- 
ernance of  Senate  procedure. 

The  Senate  may  have  set  a  precedent 
yesterday,  but  the  Senate  has  set  many 
precedents  over  its  191  years  of  existence. 

Some  precedents  are  overruled  by  the 
Senate  from  time  to  time,  but  there  Is 
nothing  about  a  negative  cloture  vote 
that  would  make  it  an  exception  to  nile 
Xin  which  provides  for  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  on  a  question. 

I  have  been  concerned  at  times  when 
Senators  seem  to  quarrel  with  the  Chair 
or  with  the  rules  or  precedents  them- 
selves, without  justification.  I  would 
daresay  that  any  careful  study  of  the 
rules  precedents  would  leave  no  one  any 
retison  to  justify  an  argument  against 
the  motion  to  reconsider  yesterday.  The 
Chair  ruled  on  the  point  of  order  raised 
against  the  motion,  and  ruled  that  the 
motion  was  In  order. 

Mr.  President,  does  not  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair  yesterday  still  stand  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  I.  by  unanimous 
consent,  withdrew  my  motion  to  recon- 
sider? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  point 
of  order  was  ruled  on  yesterday  and  at 
this  time  stands  as  a  precedent  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD  Mr  President. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quir>-.  Mr,  President, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr,  McCLURE,  The  parliamentary  in- 
quirj'  would  be  that  the  rulmg  of  the 
Chair  was  precedent  established  by  the 
Chair  to  the  effect  that  a  motion  to  re- 
consider is  in  order.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr,  BAKER,  Will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  on  that? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  prec- 
edent was  set  but  the  defeated  motion 
to  Invoke  cloture  is  subject  to  a  motion 
to  reconsider, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Perhaps  there  was  no 
ruling  estabhshed  or  set  with  respect  to 
the  other  side  of  that,  that  the  cloture 
motion  which  was  agreed  to  is  not  sub- 
ject to  a  motion  to  reconsider.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  precedent  set.  The  Chair  in 
1971  held  that  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  Senate  invoked  clo- 
ture would  not  be  in  order. 

Mr,  McCLURE  Then  what  the  Chair 
is  saying  now  is  that  this  motion  to  re- 
consider, then,  is  a  one-way  street  in 
which,  if  it  fails,  it  will  be  reconsidered, 
but  if  it  passes,  it  cannot  be  reconsid- 
ered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  rea- 
son for  that  is  that  cloture  having  been 
invoked,  all  other  business  is  excluded, 
which  includes  such  business  as  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider, 

Mr  McCLURE,  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  statement. 
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Mr.  President,  certainly,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virtrinia  is  correct,  that  prec- 
edents may  be  established  and  that  if 
precedents  have  not  been  established  in 
areas  where  the  question  has  not  been 
raised  at  a  prior  time,  it  is  entirely  ap^ 
propriate  to  establish  precedents.  We 
were,  however.  I  think,  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  to  question  that  precedent 
yesterday  upon  the  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  to  withdraw  the 
motion  to  reconsider.  Any  Member  of 
the  Senate  could  have  objected.  That  was 
not  this  Senator's  desire  at  that  time. 
had  I  been  present.  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  at  that  time,  but  it  would  not 
have  been  my  intention  at  that  time  to 
make  a  flght  concerning  the  inequality 
and  Ulogic  of  such  a  ruling.  It  is  not  my 
point  at  this  time  to  do  so  now. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  am  concerned 
when  we.  imder  circumstances  such  as 
that  yesterday,  do  establish  a  new  prece- 
dent that,  perhaps,  ought  to  be  debated 
dispassionately  under  different  circimi- 
stances,  when  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  the  opportunity  to  participate 
and  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

In  saying  that,  certainly.  I  do  not  want 
to  indicate  that  there  was  anything  un- 
ethical or  underhanded  in  the  way  it 
came  up.  It  just  happened.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  at  all.  My  only  point  in  making 
any  comment  today  about  it  is  that  this 
is  a  matter  to  which  the  Senate  may  wish 
to  address  itself  at  some  future  time, 
which,  of  course,  we  cannot  do  under  the 
rules. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  I  recall 
that,  when  I  practiced  law,  one  of  the 
earliest  lessons  I  learned  was  that  in 
many  cases  the  law  was  whatever  the 
judge  said  it  was.  My  concern  yesterday 
was  that  the  precedent  might  be  what- 
ever the  Chair  established  and  that  the 
Senate  would  concur  therein  by  action  on 
an  appeal.  So.  it  was  my  request  to  the 
majority  leader  that  he  consider  with- 
drawing that  motion  to  reconsider. 

He  did  that.  When  you  read  the  Rec- 
ord of  yesterday,  it  is  clear  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  withdrawal  of  the  motion  for 
reconsideration  was  not  to  avoid  further 
Imbedding  such  an  action  in  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate.  I  think  that  was 
wise,  because,  while  it  is  some  precedent 
on  the  basis  of  the  Chair's  statement  on 
yesterday,  it  is  my  interpretation  that  it 
is  not  much  of  a  precedent.  In  that  the 
rule  of  the  Chair  was  complete,  in  that 
the  principal  and  operative  part  of  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  was  that  there  was  no 
precedent  to  the  contrary,  in  that  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  was  not  appealed 
from  and  that  the  majority  leader  with- 
drew his  motion  for  reconsideration.  I 
believe  we  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible 
level  the  precedential  value  of  yesterday's 
ruling. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  that,  someday,  we  may  want 
to  clarify  that  matter  further.  But  yes- 
terday, it  was  my  fervent  wish  that  we 
not  do  it  in  the  heat  of  battle,  that  we 
not  do  it  on  the  floor  without  further 


consideration,  that  we  not  do  it  in  a  fit 
of  temper  and  not  do  it  hastily. 

I  do  disagree  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  that  the  Senate  has 
spoken  with  a  loud  voice.  It  is  my  inter- 
pretation of  the  proceedings  on  yester- 
day that  that  does  not  constitute  very 
much  of  a  precedent.  I  maintain  now 
that  the  only  fair  interpretation  of  rule 
XXn  as  It  presently  stands  is  that  one 
cloture  petition  may  logically  yield  up 
only  one  cloture  vote  on  any  given  day, 
and  that  a  vote  on  a  motion  to  reconsider 
a  failed  cloture  vote  circumvents  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXn  and  should  be  out  of 
order.  That  is  still  my  interpretation. 

I  freely  concede,  as  the  majority  leader 
has  just  stated,  that  the  Cha:r  has  r\iled 
on  some  basis  or  other  that  the  motion 
to  reconsider  was  in  order,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  because  no  precedent  to  the  con- 
trary existed.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
continue  to  contend  that  to  permit  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider  in  the  wake  of  a  failed 
cloture  vote  amounts  to  a  subversion  of 
the  intent,  rule  XXII.  as  it  now  exists.  I 
rather  expect  that  I  shall  have  a  dis- 
agreement on  this  point  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  but  I  want  the  Record  to 
disclose  that  that  is  my  view. 

I  do  not  believe  the  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  yesterday,  as  disclosed  in  this 
Record  today,  constitutes  a  precedent 
which  should  be  relied  upon  to  support 
a  contention  that  a  motion  to  reconsider 
can  be  made  against  a  failed  cloture 
motion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  may 
contend  all  he  wishes  to  contend,  he  may 
make  whatever  point  he  wishes  to  make, 
he  may  express  whatever  view  he  wishes 
to  express.  That  is  his  business,  his  right, 
his  duty  if  he  so  sees  fit.  The  fact  re- 
mains, the  Chair  made  a  clear  ruling  on 
yesterday.  It  may  be  the  minority  lead- 
er's interpretation,  but  it  was  not  mine, 
that  the  reason  for  my  withdrawing  my 
motion  to  reconsider  was  so  as  not  to 
imbed  the  procedure  in  the  precedents." 
That  is  his  interpretation.  It  is  not 
mine.  My  reason  for  withdrawing  the 
motion  to  reconsider  was  simply  that  I 
had  some  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  had  to  leave.  I  had  the  two 
Florida  Senators  who  had  to  go  to  Flor- 
ida to  attend  a  ceremony  with  respect  to 
pilots  involved  in  the  unfortunate  and 
abortive  raid  in  Iran.  Those  Senators 
had  already  stayed  beyond  the  time  that 
they  should  have  stayed  and  they  were 
being  put  in  the  position  of  possibly  miss- 
ing the  ceremony  conducted  in  their 
State.  That  was  my  reason  for  with- 
drawing the  motion  to  reconsider. 

I  see  no  point  in  continuing  this  dis- 
cussion except  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  same  principle  that  upholds  the 
Chair's  position  on  yesterday  would  up- 
hold the  Chair's  position  if  there  were 
a  vote  to  override  a  Presidential  veto. 
If  a  vote  to  override  a  Presidential  veto 
fails,  then  a  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote 
is  in  order  But  if  the  Senate  overrides 
a  Presidential  veto,  then  a  motion  to  re- 
consider would  not  be  in  order  because 
the  trap  would  have  t)een  sprung;  it 
would  not  be  undone  as  far  as  the  Senate 
is  concerned.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 


Senate  would  have  acted  to  make  the 
matter  become  law,  regardless  of  the 
President's  opposition  and  regardless  of 
his  veto.  The  same  thing  would  hold  true 
in  the  case  of  a  cloture  vote,  as  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
Chair's  ruling.  It  is  as  much  a  ruling  as 
is  any  other  ruling  by  the  Chair.  Con- 
trary to  what  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  stated.  I  did  not  say  that  the  "Sen- 
ate had  spoken."  I  said  that  the  Chair 
had  ruled.  The  Senate  may  very  well  have 
spoken  on  yesterday  had  the  Chair's  nil- 
ing  been  appealed,  and  I  would  have  been 
happy  to  have  had  it  speak  on  yesterday 
to  nail  down  the  Chair's  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  carry  on 
the  discussion  any  further.  Those  who 
wish  to  discuss  it  further  may  do  so. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  prolong  it.  either,  except  to  say 
I  disagree  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"XTID.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr  BAKER.  I  think  the  Record  speaks 
for  itself  and  the  reasons  why  the  major- 
ity leader  agreed  to  my  suggestion  that 
he  withdraw  the  motion  for  reconsidera- 
tion also  stand. 

'What  was  inside  his  mind,  I  cannot 
say.  But  I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  President, 
for  this  Record  and  those  who  read  it  in 
the  future,  that  we  avoided  the  Senate 
speaking  on  an  issue  that  would  cause 
grievous  damage  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  rule  XXII.  On  page  S.  4341  the 
Presiding  OfiScer  is  quoted  as  saying: 

The  Chair  rules  that  there  Is  nothing  in 
rule  XXn  which  precludes  two  votes  In  1 
day  and  the  rule  on  reconsideration  allow 
the  motion  to  reconsider  now  pending. 

I  respectfully  request.  Mr.  President, 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  transcript 
of  yesterday.  I  do  not  recall  that  ruling 
in  that  language.  I  shall  reserve  further 
comment  on  it  until  I  see  the  original 
typed  script.  Then  I  may  wish  to  resume 
the  colloquy  on  this  point. 

Ml.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require,  in- 
cluding time  for  a  parhamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  just  alluded 
to  what  I  hope  was  merely  his  opinion, 
that  the  Chair's  ruling  with  respect  to 
reconsideration  of  a  cloture  vote  also 
applies  to  overriding  a  veto.  My  parlia- 
mentary inquiry  is  this:  Is  there  a  prece- 
dent to  confirm  the  majority  leader's 
assertion  in  this  regard? 

Thfc  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  prec- 
edent as  regards  the  vetos  is  as  follows: 

The  vote  on  the  reconsideration  of  a  vetoed 
bill  may  be  reconsidered,  when  the  first  vote 
loses,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  S.  S3,  for 
the  Improvement  of  the  Patapsco  River  In 
the  34th  Congress,  after  the  first  vote  to 
override  the  veto  had  failed  to  carry 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
that  clarification. 

I  assume  that  is  the  only  precedent 
in  that  regard? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  only  precedent  in  the  1974  issue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  the  Chair's  pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 


the  only  precedent  in  the  1974  Senate 
procedure. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  see. 

Mr.  President,  I  surely  agree  with  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair,  once  the  constitu- 
tional three-fifths  have  been  achieved,  it 
should  not  be  in  order  for  there  to  be  a 
reconsideration. 

I  do  differ,  not  that  it  matters  to  the 
majority  leader,  but  I  do  differ  with  him 
on  the  cloture  motion,  because  we  carmot 
get  around  the  fact,  Mr.  President,  that 
what  we  had  yesterday  were  two  cloture 
votes  on  one  cloture  petition. 

We  can  slice  it  any  way  we  want  to  and 
put  all  sorts  of  whipped  cream  on  top  of 
it  and  lament  the  fact  that  Senators  were 
coming  and  going,  for  whatever  reason, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  had  two  cloture 
votes  on  one  cloture  petition. 

I  realize  that  the  judgments  are  made 
on  the  basis  of  voting  strength,  and  if  it 

had  been  put  to  a  test 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  finish,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will,  for  just  one  moment. 

If  it  had  been  put  to  a  test,  the  major- 
ity leader  would  have  won. 

But  I  venture  to  guess,  Mr.  President, 
that,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  the 
Chair's  ruling  will  be  overturned  by  the 
Senate,  because  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  this  Senator  for  there  to  be  two  cloture 
votes  on  one  cloture  petition. 
I  yield  to  my  friend. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
the     distinguished     Senator     has     the 

right 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  hear  my  friend. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  The  distin- 
guish Senator  has  the  right  to  his  view- 
point, a  perfect  right. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  on  that. 

Would  the  Senator  use  his  microphone 
so  I  can  hear? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  distin- 
guished  Senator  has   the  right  to  his 
viewpoint,  a  perfect  right. 
Mr.  HELMS,  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  yesterday  was  not  made  on 
the  basis  of  voting  strength. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  has  a  right 
to  his  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  any  dis- 
pute with  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  on  this.  But.  as  I  said  earlier, 
we  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that  there 
were  two  cloture  votes  on  one  cloture 
petition,  and  that  Is  the  basis. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  B"YRD.  As  is  the  case 
on  any  other  measure  on  which  there  Is 
a  motion  made  to  reconsider, 

Mr.  HELMS.  A  cloture  petition  and  a 
cloture  vote  are  separate  and  apart  from 
any  other  act  of  legislation. 

But  we  disagree,  and  we  disagree  agree- 
ably, and  I  appreciate  the  Senator's  com- 
ments. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose 
this  conference  report  because,  among 
other  things,  it  would  grant  the  Attorney 
General  the  standing  to  initiate  suits  on 
behalf  of  persons  in  the  State  institu- 
tions. This  bill  creates  no  new  rights  for 
institutionalized  persons,  but  it  merely 
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does  the  thing  we  ought  not  be  doing  in 
this  Congress,  and  that  is  further  cen- 
tralizing power  in  Washington,  DC. 

Senate  approval  of  this  measure  is  a 
reaffirmation  of  the  dangerous  philoso- 
phy that  Washington  knows  best  and 
Washington  can  do  better  than  the 
States. 

This  Senator  denies  that  with  all  of  the 
vehemence  that  he  possesses. 

This  bill  will  simply  increase  the  power 
of  the  Justice  Department  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  will  diminish  the  rights  and  author- 
ities of  the  States. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  dan- 
gerous procedure,  and  it  ought  not 
happen. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  oppose  H.R. 
10.  But  my  primary  opposition  is  based 
on  three  factors. 

One.  the  basic  premises  underlying 
this  bill  are  wrong. 

Two,  action  by  the  Justice  Department 
under  present  law  has  been  excessively 
intrusive,  and  that  has  been  demon- 
strated over  and  over  again,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  during  this  debate. 

Three,  the  negative  impact  of  HJl.  10 
makes  it  unacceptable. 

First.  The  basic  premises  of  the  bill 
are  incorrect. 

H.R.  10  is  based  on  two  assumptions: 
First,  that  States  are  unwilling  and  in- 
capable of  protecting  their  institution- 
alized citizens  and  second,  that  the  At- 
tomy  General  is  in  the  best  position  to 
protect  these  citizens.  Both  assumptions 
are  incorrect. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  on  several 
occasions  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boreni.  a  former 
distinguished  Governor  of  his  State. 
Over  and  over  again,  he  eloquently  said 
why  this  is  bad,  and  Senators  ought  to 
have  been  attentive  to  Senator  Borzn, 
but  they  were  not. 

Senator  Boren  challenged  the  asser- 
tion that  State  officials  are  incapable  and 
unwilling  to  do  their  duty. 

This  assertion,  appxarently,  was  hearti- 
ly endorsed  by  supporters  of  this  bill  be- 
cause the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
report  on  S.  10  concluded: 

(Reported  Information  documents)  the 
need  for  active  Federal  involvement  which  is 
especially  crucial  In  light  of  the  demon- 
strated inability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments lo  Insure  adequate  protection  of  their 
Institutionalized  citizens 

That  is  a  quote  from  the  committee 
report  from  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  same  old 
story.  That  is  how  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  over  the  schools  in  this  coim- 
try.  That  is  how  the  Federal  Government 
imposed  forced  busing,  which  as  all  but 
wrecked  the  quality  of  public  education 
in  this  country.  That  is  how  the  Federal 
Government  has  intruded  with  its 
bureaucratic  meddling  and  inhibited  the 
free  enterprise  system  to  the  point  that 
small  businessmen  find  it  difficult  even 
to  survive.  And  here  we  go  again  saying 
that  we  know  better  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  State  and  local  officials  are  unwill- 
ing or  are  unable 

I  say.  "Poppycock.  " 

The  best  government  in  this  country, 
Mr.  President,  is  on  the  local  and  State 
level  because  the  officials  of  local  and 


State  governments  are  closest  to  the 
people. 

I  deny  that  all  wisdom  resides  In 
Washington.  D.C..  and.  as  I  said  the 
other  day.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  any 
wisdom  resides  here. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  pull  the 
threads  from  the  fabric  of  what  has  hap- 
pened to  this  country,  and  you  can  see 
that  the  chaos  that  lies  just  ahead — eco- 
nomic and  otherwise — was  created  right 
here  where  we  work  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

My  State  of  North  Carolina  operates 
on  a  balanced  budget;  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not.  TTie  Federal  debt  is 
approaching  $900  billion  today  because — 
if  I  may  use  the  words  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report— the  U.S  Congress 
and  the  U.S.  bureaucracy  were  unwillmg 
or  unable  to  act  responsibly  in  terms  of 
spending. 

So  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  for  any  con- 
tention to  be  made,  explicit  or  implicit, 
that  we  should  turn  over  more  power  to 
Washington,  DC.  and  centralize  more 
power  in  the  Federal  bureaucracy,  in- 
cluding the  Department  of  Justice, 
which  is  fairly  adroit  at  harassment  and 
intimidation,  and  the  record  makes  that 
clear.  Yet.  this  measure,  this  conference 
report,  would  do  precisely  that. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Indeed,  I  tremble  for  nay  country  when  I 
reflect  that  God  is  Just. 

I  tremble  for  my  coimtry  when  I  con- 
sider that  we  are  now  paying  for  the  mis- 
takes made  by  Congress,  year  after  year, 
permitting  centralization  of  power  in 
Washington,  DC.  encouragmg  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  swarm  across  the  land, 
intruding  upon  the  prerogatives  and  the 
responsibilities  of  local  and  State  offi- 
cials. 

A  httle  later.  Mr.  President.  I  am  go- 
ing to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  attorney  general  of  my  State.  But 
at  this  point  I  will  read  just  one  para- 
graph from  the  letter,  written  on  May 
14  of  last  year,  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from*  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thttr- 
MOND)  by  the  attorney  general  of  North 
CaroUna.  He  said,  in  part: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  Senate  Bill  10  is  an 
unwarranted  Intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  the 
Slates  and  was  written  In  the  belief  that 
states  are  incapable  of  or  unconcerned  with 
providing  proper  care  lor  Institutionalized 
persons  in  their  custody 

Then  the  attorney  general  of  North 
Carolina  said  this,  and  I  think  he  was 
absolutely  correct: 

I  think  this  Is  a  blatant  affront  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  states  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  federalism,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  foundation  principles  of  federalism, 
which  is  a  part  of  the  foundation  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government. 

Then  he  said — and  this  is  the  attorney 
general  of  North  Carolina  writing  to  Sen- 
ator Thurmond: 

I  should  think  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  would  be  busy  enough  In  assuring 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  in 
federal  custody  are  not  violated  and  does 
not  need  the  additional  responsibility  of 
overseeing  the  fifty  states 

The  attorney  general  of  North  Caro- 
lina perhaps  was  guilty  of  an  under- 
statement. 
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60  Senators  voted  to  shut  off  debate. 
They  were  voting  to  expand  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  They  were  voting  to  cen- 


this  bill.  I  think  they  have  raised  many 
concerns  and  many  important  points 
with  regard  to  this  legislation. 


the  hard-fought  approach  that  has  oc- 
curred here  today.  I  respect  those  who 

hn.vp    vnitkti    fnr-    fViie    V><11    Ki,    ..»»;__    «-_ 
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Back  to  the  remarkable  decl£iration 
contained  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Cwn- 
mittee  report,  the  one  which  said. 

The  need  for  active  Federal  Involvement 
Is  especially  crucial  in  lignt  of  the  demon- 
strated Inability  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  Insure  adequate  protection  of  their 
institutlcmallzed  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  person  who  wrote 
that  statement  should  be  compelled  to  go 
to  see  a  Federal  prison.  Let  the  Federal 
bureaucracy  sweep  around  its  own  door; 
because  not  only  is  that  statement  in  the 
committee  report  on  S.  10  directly  con- 
tradicted by  various  oflBcials  who  testi- 
fied as  to  the  great  strides  being  made 
by  the  States  in  the  area  of  institution- 
alized treatment,  but  also,  it  is  a  patent 
example  of  arrogance  which  all  too  often 
has  been  reflected  in  the  action  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  this  area. 

At  a  time  when  many  of  us  feel  that 
the  Federal  bureaucracy  already  is  too 
powerful,  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
Congress  would  increase  the  power  of 
one  of  the  most  criticized  bureaucracies 
in  the  Federal  Government,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  to  interfere  with 
State  efforts. 

ITie  second  assumption  underlying  this 
bill — that  the  Attorney  General  should 
serve  as  the  bureaucratic  watchdog  over 
State  institutions — is  also  unwarranted. 
Currently,  Federal  correctional  institu- 
tions are  under  the  control  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Yet  there  are  problem  con- 
ditions in  these  very  Federal  institutions. 
Before  Congress  grants  the  Justice  De- 
partment this  new  power  over  the  State 
institutions,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  the  Attorney  General  prove  that 
he  can  adequately  handle  his  current 
responsibilities. 

Second.  Action  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment under  present  law  has  been  exces- 
sively intrusive.  While  the  supporters  of 
H.R.  10  portray  the  record  of  the  Justice 
Department  action  in  this  area  as  totally 
effective,  that  is  neither  the  truth  nor  the 
full  story. 

Perhaps  the  best  documented  example 
of  unacceptable  conduct  by  the  Justice 
Department  occurred  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina.  Despite  the  forward- 
looking  attitude  and  the  commitment  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  the  Justice 
Department  decided  to  involve  itself  in 
South  Carolina  institutions.  The  Justice 
Etepartment  did  this  in  1974  by  interven- 
ing in  a  suit  filed  by  several  patients  at 
the  State  hospital.  With  full  knowledge 
that  the  State  institution  was  represent- 
ed bv  the  State  attorney  general's  office, 
the  Justice  Department,  without  notice 
to  the  State  Department  of  Mental 
Health  or  to  the  State  attorney  general. 
sent  the  FBI  directly  to  the  State  hos- 
pital with  a  demand  for  access  to  all 
patient  records.  When  the  court  was 
notified  of  this  action.  Federal  Judge 
Robert  Hemphill  stated: 

This  action  was  taken  without  notice  to 
defendants'  attorneys  and  this  court  hastens 
to  "condemn"  such  conduct  by  the  "De- 
partment of  Justice  ■  as  "highly  improper" 
and  "patently  unethical."  (emphasis  added) 

However,  the  story  does  not  end  here. 
For  4  years,  the  Justice  Department  sub- 
jected the  State  of  South  Carolina  to 


tremendous  expense,  harassment,  and 
intmudation.  Including  the  $56,000  spent 
just  to  answer  the  first  set  of  interroga- 
tories from  the  Justice  Department,  the 
total  legal  costs  of  the  State  exceeded 
$100,000. 

After  all  of  these  costs  had  been  in- 
curred, the  case  was  dismissed.  The  sad 
commentary  is  that  the  patients,  not  the 
Justice  Department,  were  the  real  losers. 
Unfortunately,  this  type  of  counterpro- 
ductive action  is  still  occurring  and  in 
aU  likelihood  will  grow  under  HJl.  10. 

Third.  The  negative  impact  of  H.R.  10 
makes  it  unacceptable. 

While  I  have  outlined  two  major  prob- 
lems With  this  bill,  I  have  several  other 
areas  of  concern.  I  am  concerned  that 
this  bill  will  allow  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, through  a  system  of  selective  liti- 
gation, to  establish  Federal  policy  for 
the  institutionalized  persons  in  this 
country.  The  need  for  broad,  national 
policy  decisions  in  this  area  is  question- 
able, but  in  any  event,  this  decision 
should  be  left  to  the  elected  representa- 
tives in  Congress,  and  not  the  judiciary. 

In  two  areas,  the  language  ol  this  bill 
is  misleading.  First,  while  the  bill  pur- 
ports to  allow  federal  intervention  only 
where  there  are  flagrant  conditions  exist- 
ing in  State  institutions,  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  use  this  authority  to  at- 
tack State  commitment  procedures  and 
statutes.  Second,  while  the  committee  has 
attempted  to  narrowly  define  the  term 
'State  action  "  in  this  bill,  in  an  effort  to 
exempt  small,  basically  private  health- 
care institutions,  this  is  no  guarantee 
that  these  institutions  will  remtiin 
exempt  from  scrutiny  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. State  action  is  a  flexible,  grow- 
ing concept  and  the  Attorney  General, 
m  policing  State  institutions,  will  use  its 
expanding  meaning.  Past  actions  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  States  which  have 
made  strong  commitments  to  improving 
institutional  conditions,  combined  with 
an  expanding  concept  of  State  action, 
could  lead  to  ramifications  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  any  member  of  the 
committee. 

I  must  also  comment  on  the  impact  of 
H.R.  10  on  federalism.  The  shift  from  co- 
operation to  conflict  leads  to  a  glaring 
objection  to  this  legislation,  which  is  the 
further  erosion  of  our  federal  system  of 
government.  We  do  not  need  to  repeat 
arguments  made  many  times  in  the  past 
that  our  governmental  system  operates 
on  a  concept  of  division  of  powers  be- 
tween the  National  Government  and  the 
States.  The  right  to  control  its  institu- 
tions, especially  prisons,  is  a  power  logi- 
cally held  by  each  State.  Under  present 
law,  when  constitutional  violations  are 
asserted,  the  aggrieved  party  can  present 
h's  case  to  the  courts.  This  bill  would 
permit  the  Justice  Department  to  seek 
its  own  cases  and  initiate  suit  without  a 
complaining  party.  In  fact,  under  H.R. 
10.  the  sole  basis  for  a  Justice  Depart- 
ment suit  could  be  a  complaint  from 
within  the  Justice  Department.  In  effect, 
all  State  institutions  for  c.=ire  or  confine- 
ment would  be  policed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  President,  the  attorney  general  of 
my  own  State,  the  Honorable  Rufus  Ed- 
misten.    fully    recognizes   the   problems 


with  this  legislation.  He  addressed  his 
concerns  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Thurmond 
last  year,  and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

State  op  North  Carolina, 

Department  of  Justice, 

Raleigh,  May  14,  1979. 
Re  Senate  bill  10. 
Hon.  Strom  Tmchmono, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Last  ye&T  one 
of  the  attorneys  In  my  office  researched  Sen- 
ate Bill  1393  which  as  amended  is  exactly 
the  same  as  Senate  Bill  10  which  was  rein- 
troduced by  Senator  Bayh.  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Senate  BUI  10  is  an  unwarranted  in- 
trusion into  the  affairs  of  the  states  and  was 
written  in  the  belief  that  states  are  Incapable 
of  or  unconcerned  with  providing  proper  care 
for  Institutionalized  persons  In  their  cus- 
tody. I  think  this  Is  a  blatant  affront  to  the 
dignity  of  the  states  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  federalism,  which  Is  a  part 
of  the  foundation  of  our  constitutional  form 
of  government. 

I  should  think  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  would  be  busy  enough  In  assuring 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  In 
federal  custody  are  not  violated  and  does  not 
need  the  additional  responsibility  of  oversee- 
ing the  fifty  states.  Moreover,  In  a  time  when 
the  citizens  are  demanding  a  reduction  In  the 
size  of  the  bureaucracy,  this  bill  runs  coun- 
ter to  the  wishes  of  the  taxpayer 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Morgan  on  Senate  BUI  1393.  This  letter 
was  written  at  my  direction  and  I  fully  con- 
cur with  Its  contents.  I  am  also  enclosing  a 
copy  of  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  the  "Civil  Rights 
improvement  Act,"  which  I  understand  either 
will  be  or  has  already  been  reintroduced. 
The  comments  I  made  on  that  bill  are  In 
many  respects  equally  applicable  to  S.  10. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  this  bill  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you  In  this  or  any  other  mat- 
ter, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 

With  highest  regards.  I  remain 
Yours  truly. 

RurUS  L.  Et)MISTEN. 

Attorney  General  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
.simply  no  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
have  consistently  opposed  legislation 
since  coming  to  Congress  which,  in  my 
view,  is  not  needed  and  which  simply 
gives  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment more  authority  than  it  now  has. 
This  bill  clearly  falls  into  that  category 
and  it  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  time, 
I  shall  not  speak  further  on  this  matter. 
The  die  is  cast. 

The  vote  on  this  conference  report  will 
not  occur,  really,  when  the  time  has  run 
out.  The  matter  was  decided  when  Sen- 
ators voted  to  shut  off  debate.  Senators 
who  voted  for  cloture,  for  whatever  rea- 
son they  give  for  shutting  off  debate  in 
this  matter,  were  voting  to  increase  cen- 
tralization in  Washington,  D.C.  They 
were  voting  to  increase  the  intrustion  of 
the  Federal  Government  into  the  rights 
and  authorities  of  the  States  and  the 
local  governments  all  across  this  land, 
and  no  other  face  can  be  put  on  it. 

That  was  not  a  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, as  some  Senators  go  home  and  at- 
tempt to  explain.  That  was  the  substan- 
tive vote  just  a  few  minutes  ago,  when 
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60  Senators  voted  to  shut  off  debate. 
They  were  voting  to  expand  the  Federal 
bureaucracy.  They  were  voting  to  cen- 
tralize further  power  in  Washington, 
D.C.  and  specifically  with  the  Justice 
Department.  Let  no  mistake  be  made 
about  it:  The  60  Senators  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
very  little  to  add  in  this  battle  on  H.R. 
10,  the  institutionalized  civil  rights  bill. 
I  think  it  is  a  very,  very  important  piece 
of  legislation  and  one  which  should  and 
I  hope  with  all  my  heart  will  be  admin- 
istered fairly  and  with  recognition  of 
the  high  degree  of  proof  that  is  essential 
in  order  to  bring  any  action  thereunder. 

In  that  regard.  I  shall  read  into  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  April  29.  1980 
letter  from  Benjamin  R.  Civiletti,  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Honorable  Birch  Bayh: 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  As  the  Senate  con- 
tinues its  consideration  of  the  Conference 
Re-)ort  to  accompany  HR  10,  Civil  Rights 
of  Institutionalized  Persons.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate that  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
tends to  exercise  the  litigating  authority  to 
h->  granted  by  this  legislation  with  utrnost 
discretion  and  full  reeard  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  states  and  other  nubile  entitles 

/"s  you  know,  the  legislation  contains  ex- 
tensl'-e  pre-fillng  requirements,  including 
certmc^itlon  to  the  court  that  appropriate 
state  officials  were  given  full  notice  of  the 
Department's  intention  to  investigate  and 
pcssiblv  file  suit.  A  similar  certification 
would  be  required  prior  to  Intervention  In 
f^ngoin-,'  litigation. 

No  other  federal  civil  rights  statute  has 
comoarable  prelltleatlon  restrictions.  For  ex- 
amole.  neither  the  fair  housing,  voting  rights, 
equal  emplovment,  nor  the  school  desegrega- 
tion civil  rights  statutes  require  advance  no- 
tice to  an  affected  .Tovernmental  entity  be- 
fore suit  is  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  Nor. 
of  course,  is  there  any  minimum  time  after 
notice  before  suit  can  be  filed  under  these 
statutes.  Unlike  these  other  statutes.  H  R.  10 
also  requires  pre-sult  consultation  and  ad- 
vice about  how  the  alleged  violations  could 
be  corrected  and  thus  eliminate  the  need  for 
suit. 

All  of  these  procedural  requirements 
would,  of  course,  suoplement  our  oblleatlon 
to  determine  that  the  abuses  In  the  affected 
Institution  were  extremely  grave  and  so 
widespread  that  they  were  systemic  to  the 
operations  of  the  institution. 

We  share  your  eloquently  expressed  con- 
viction that  without  such  authority,  those 
rare  state  and  local  entities  that  grossly  vio- 
late the  rights  of  their  citizens,  may  do  so 
with  impunity.  The  record  amassed  during 
consideration  of  this  legislation  proves  that 
no  humane  government  can  permit  such 
abuses  of  individual  rights  to  continue  un- 
attended. HR.  10  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  bring  into  court  those 
governmental  entitles  whose  practices  offend 
the  consciences  of  us  all.  We  will  do  so  only 
with  the  greatest  possible  sensitivity  to  the 
Integrity  of  our  federal  system,  while  recog- 
nizing that  no  Issue  of  states  rights  can 
supersede  the  basic  human  rights  to  which 
this  legislation  is  addressed. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  R.  Civiletti, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  hard 
foueht  battle,  and  I  certainly  commend 
those  who  have  fought  so  hard  against 


this  bill.  I  think  they  have  raised  many 
concerns  and  many  important  points 
with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

Their  fears,  I  hope,  will  be  unjustified. 

We  have  deliberately  written  this  bill 
as  stringently  as  we  could  to  make  sure 
that  this  bill  will  not  become  an  oppres- 
sive tactic  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  more  Federal  intrusion  into  the  lives 
of  the  States  and  particularly  the  State 
institutions  in  this  case. 

I  think  that  the  bill  has  many  safe- 
guards to  prohibit  anj-  wholesale  indis- 
criminate bringing  of  actions  in  cases 
that  are  not  as  the  Attorney  General  says 
gross  violations  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

I  think  that  is  what  this  legislation 
stands  for.  It  is  to  stop  those  egregious. 
willful,  wanton,  gross,  and  flagrant  ac- 
tions that  were  disclosed  to  our  commit- 
tee during  long  periods  of  time  during 
which  we  considered  the  testimony  in 
this  matter. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  the 
courts  who  may  have  to  interpret  this 
legislation  gfive  every  consideration  to 
the  legislative  records  in  this  matter  and 
the  concerns  of  our  fellow  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  this  issue,  concerns  that  are 
very  important,  concerns  that  are  well 
thought  out,  and  concerns  which  affect 
all  of  us, 

I  for  one  will  be  very  careful  to  watch 
everything  undertaken  pursuant  to  this 
bill,  assuming  that  it  is  enacted  by  the 
Senate. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  this  piece  of 
legislation,  assuming  it  is  enacted  by  the 
Senate,  to  be  misused  or  to  become  a 
precedent  in  any  maimer.  It  is  only  to  be 
used  to  clear  up  those  matters  that  any 
normal,  sensible  person  would  agree 
should  be  cleared  up,  only  where  con- 
stitutional civil  rights  have  been  violated, 
and  I  believe  that  is  an  important  aspect. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Bayh,  would  join  me  at 
any  time  in  the  future,  if  this  statute  is 
abused,  in  changing  it  and  in  bringing  it 
to  the  ix)int  where  the  courts  and  every- 
body else  concerned  have  to  recognize 
the  concerns  of  our  fellow  Senators  here 
today  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 

I  have  such  great  respect  for  those  who 
have  argued  against  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion :  I  respect  their  viewpoints  and  their 
right  to  express  those  viewpoints.  I  re- 
spect the  hard -fought  battle  they  have 
waged,  and  the  tremendous  effort  they 
have  imdertaken. 

To  think  that  this  bUl  would  have  to  go 
through  four  cloture  votes  indicates 
there  are  strong  feelings  on  both  sides  of 
this  question,  strong  bipartisan  feelings 
on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

I  think  we  must  consider  all  that  has 
been  said  on  this  matter,  and  certainly 
the  agreement  between  those  who  have 
been  such  strong  proponents  of  this 
matter,  that  this  bill  should  not  be  used 
in  an  intrusive  or  any  other  manner, 
and  that  the  States  should  not  suddenly 
find  themselves  constantly  beset  with 
Federal  actions  for  incidental  or  for 
other  matters  that  are  actions  that  are 
not  serious  in  nature  or  not  grossly 
wanton  in  nature. 

With  that.  I  certainly  share  my  full 
respect  for  all  concerned  in  this  matter, 
to  the  leadership  on  both  sides  and  for 


the  hard-fought  approach  that  has  oc- 
curred here  today.  I  respect  thoee  who 
have  voted  for  this  bill  by  voting  for 
cloture,  and  I  respect  those  who  have 
voted  against  this  bill  by  voting  against 
cloture.  It  is  very  important  that  the 
viewpoints  of  both  sides  be  considered, 
and  especially  the  view  point  of  those 
of  us  who  have  made  it  clear,  we  think 
in  the  legislative  record,  how  seldom 
this  statute  really  should  be  used,  and 
only  in  those  cases  that  are  the  most 
gross  violations  of  constitutional  civil 
rights. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  congratulate  Mr.  Bayh  and  Mr. 
Hatch  on  their  able  managership  of  the 
bill  and  the  conference  report.  I  also 
express  my  appreciation  to  them  for  the 
work  they  have  done,  even  though,  as  I 
have  stated,  I  may  in  the  final  analysis 
vote  against  the  conference  report. 

I  admire  them  and  respect  them  for 
the  efforts  they  have  made  and  for  the 
skill  they  exhibited  in  handling  the  bill 
and  the  conference  report  and  the  mat- 
ter of  cloture.  I  want  to  say  also,  Mr. 
President,  to  those  who  have  differed 
with  respect  to  cloture  that  I  respect 
their  views.  I  respect  the  fine  spirit  of 
Senator  Thurmond  and  others.  It  is 
always  easy  to  exhibit  a  fine  spirit  when 
one  wins.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  when 
one  loses,  but  I  have  to  say  that,  as 
always.  Senator  Thurmond  has  demon- 
strated that  he  can  win  or  he  can  lose 
and  he  can  still  smile.  He  will  fight  to 
the  end.  But  if  he  loses  a  battle  he  will 
just  smile  and  fight  another  battle  an- 
other day. 

These  legislative  battles  do  from  time 
to  time  get  a  little  heated,  and  Members 
naturally  take  these  matters  seriously 
as,  indeed,  they  should. 

But  the  cloture  vote  is  over.  The  lead- 
ership is  attempting  to  arrive  at  a  time, 
perhaps  on  Monday,  when  the  Senate 
can  have  a  final  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  Mr.  Thtjrmond  has  urged  a  vote 
early  next  week,  possibly  Monday  or 
Tuesday,  and  I  think  this  would  be 
agreeable  to  Mr.  Hatch,  according  to 
his  indications  to  me.  Mr.  Bayh  is  also 
considering  the  possibility. 

Therefore  in  the  meantime,  in  order 
that  all  parties  may  continue  to  work 
together  with  resp>ect  to  agreeing  on  a 
time  for  a  vote  on  Monday.  I  am  about 
ready  to  suggest  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  2  p.m.  so  as  to  expedite 
that  agreement,  if  no  Senator  seeks  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield '' 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
able  majority  leader  for  his  kind  words. 
I  would  have  to  congratulate  him,  too. 
for  his  victory  in  this  matter.  He  is  a 
\ery  influential  Senator,  and  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  cloture  would  have  been  ap- 
plied on  this  matter  if  he  had  not  in- 
jected himself  into  it  so  actively. 

At  any  rate.  I  was  just  wondering  now 
if  the  Senator  wishes  to  lay  the  bill  aside 
imtil  we  decide  v/hat  will  be  done,  when 
it  will  be  voted  on.  so  that  we  can  go 
about  doing  other  things  until  that  de- 
termination is  made. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD  Mr.  President, 
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I  would  suggest  we  stand  in  recess — I  do 
not  make  the  request  yet,  but  I  suggest. 


•  Mr    SIMPSON.  Mr    President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  approval 


the  State  legislatures  consist  of  respon- 
sible,   conscientious  persons   doing   the 
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ers  without  due  regard  for  the  legitimate  tions  and  that  this  legislation,  if  passed,  to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice  De- 
Interests  of  the  several  States,  and  the  spe-  ^.ji]  do  great  harm  to  that  process.  My  Partment  which  was  not  establUhed.  nor  does 
clal  conditions  which  exist  in  each.  ^„ii„,„,,^o  „,„ „  „f  ,ui„  ;_ .__♦  it  have  'he  exoertlse  tn  hanrtu  thu  t^.ir 
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I  would  suggest  we  stand  in  recess — I  do 
not  make  the  request  yet.  but  I  suggest, 
If  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, that  we  stand  in  recess — until  2  p.m., 
and  by  that  time  we  may  be  able  to  agree 
on  an  hour  on  Monday  to  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  thank  the 
Senator.  This  will  give  us  a  little  time, 
and  we  need  that  time  in  contacting 
otlier  Senators. 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  conference 
report  on  H-R.  10  and  urge  its  immediate 
adoption  by  my  colleagues.  Ai  a  con- 
sponsor,  I  wish  to  extend  my  special 
thanks  to  Senators  Bath  and  Hatch 
and  the  other  conferees  who  guided  this 
bill  through  tough  conference  negotia- 
tions and  who  have  brought  us  back  a 
conference  report  which  preserves  our 
will  and  intent  when  we  passed  the  Sen- 
ate measure  so  strongly  2  months  ago. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
studied  and  debated  and  refined  for  over 
3  years.  The  Judiciary  Committee  alone 
held  8  days  of  hearings  and  took  testi- 
mony from  scores  of  witnesses;  the  full 
Senate  debated  this  mesisure  for  3  days. 
The  case  is  overwhelming:  Right  now — 
today — the  most  fundamental  civil  rights 
of  thousands  of  our  institutionalized  are 
being  fiagrantly  violated  and  there  is 
often  nothing  that  anyone  can  effec- 
tively do  about  it.  By  civil  rights  I  mean 
the  most  basic  expectations  one  may 
rightfully  have  been  housed — usually  in- 
voluntarily—in  a  public  facility— mini- 
mal heat,  nutrition,  clothing,  sanitary 
facilities  and  care. 

H.R.  10  will  give  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  procedural  standing  to  en- 
force in  court  our  constitutional  promise 
of  equal  protection  to  our  most  vulner- 
able citizens— the  institutionalized. 

This  bill  makes  no  startling  changes  in 
Federal  State  relations.  The  Department 
of  Justice  has  always  been  the  appropri- 
ate agency  for  our  people  to  turn  to  for 
the  vindication  of  their  fundamental 
rights.  Congress,  in  the  past,  has  not 
hesitated  to  give  such  authority  to  the 
Attorney  General  where  evidence  has 
shown  a  widespread  denial  of  such  rights 
We  have  done  it  in  the  context  of  dis- 
crimination in  voting,  education,  em- 
ployment, housing  and  public  services. 

So  please,  let  us  insure  fundamental 
fairness  to  the  handicapped  the  elderly 
the  mentally  ill  and  to  all  other  citizens 
who  through  infirmity,  poverty  or  other 
circumstance  find  themselves  in  public 
institutions.  Through  the  passage  of  this 
bUl  we  promise  them  what  is  already 
rightfully  theirs  and  is  often  unlawfully 
denied— the  protections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

I  deeply  thank  the  State  officials  the 
doctors,  the  administrators,  the  person- 
nel, and  the  concerned  public  interest 

f?;?,"wi/'i!r''  ^^^  ^^^"^  ^  formulate 
this  bill.  Most  imoortantly.  I  thank  the 
brave  patients  and  residents  of  Instltu- 
t-ons  who  have  brought  us  their  prob- 
lem and  asked  us  to  address  their  need  I 
}nLT%  ^^.  "°^  '"^'^^  them  wait  anv 

ur~-n^  ''°^„^^"  °"  ^^^'  '"^ure  and 
urge  all  my  coUeagues  to  join  me  • 


•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  approval 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  to 
provide  for  changes  in  the  civil  rights  of 
the  institutionalized. 

As  I  noted  in  my  opening  statement 
during  the  hearings  on  this  legislation 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
this  is  an  area  of  my  interest. 

I  have  been,  as  the  new  boy  on  the 
block,  catching  up  and  reviewing  the 
legislative  history  of  S.  10  in  its  past 
efforts  in  the  Congress.  In  reviewing  that 
legislative  background,  it  is  apparent  to 
me  that  we  are  addressing  a  very  impor- 
tant need. 

I  happen  to  have,  in  my  own  State, 
reviewed  this  area.  We  had  grave  de- 
ficiencies with  our  one  penal  institution, 
so  much  so  that  finally  the  various  activ- 
ity groups  were  able  to  actually  close  our 
penitentiary  and  state  that  the  courts 
should  open  the  doors  of  that  institution 
and  turn  them  loose  unless  corrections 
were  made.  Which  action  does  get  one's 
attention. 

Then  we  met  that  request  with  a  new 
renal  institution. 

After  20  years  of  practicing  law.  I  am 
convinced  we  are  addressing  a  ver>- 
genuine  problem. 

It  is  a  genuine  problem.  Mr.  President, 
l"ut  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  con- 
ference report  really  addresses  the  needs 
of  the  institutionalized. 

Let  me,  by  way  of  explaining  my  posi- 
t  on.  read  from  the  additional  views  I 
submitted  when  S.  10.  the  companion 
measure  in  this  body,  was  ordered  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee  on 
which  I  serve. 

I  said  at  that  time: 

In  my  years  of  legislating  and  prac- 
ticing law  I  have  learned  to  become  most 
wary  when  examining  issues  which  are 
presented  while  enmeshed  in  "horror 
stories"  obviously  intended  to  touch 
every  fine  human  emotion.  I  trust  my 
colleagues  might  agree  with  me  in  ob- 
serving that  we  have  seen  enough  bad 
legislation  passed  for  the  best  of  motives. 
I  trust  they  might  also  agree  that  ac- 
tions taken  based  on  narrow  perspectives 
often  have  a  very  harmful  long  run 
effect. 

We  are  urged  by  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  to  believe  that  the  States  are 
absolutely  immobilized  to  correct  defi- 
ciencies in  this  area  and  that  State  in- 
stitutions seem  to  make  a  practice  of 
utilizing  clubs,  boiling  water,  electric 
shock,  and  other  bi2arre  methods  of 
treatment.  Certainly  there  may  be 
abuses.  These  have  been  carefully  high- 
lighted—and rightly  so.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  plain  barbarism  is  common  in 
State  institutions  in  America. 

When  abuses  do  occur,  I  believe  they 
are  usually  brought  swiftly  to  light  by 
neighbors,  relatives,  reporters,  and  sym- 
pathetic institutional  employees  and 
public  officials,  mcluding  employees  of 
the  Federal  agencies,  such  as  HEW — 
which  provides  Federal  funds.  Governors 
and  legislators  then  have  a  clear  history 
of  doing  the  very  best  they  can  to  re- 
spond and  improve  conditions,  usually 
with  quite  limited  resources.  I  served  in 
a  State  legislature  for  14  years.  As  others 
who  have  served  in  such  bodies  know. 


the  State  legislatures  consist  of  respon- 
sible, conscientious  persons  doing  the 
hard  jobs  they  were  selected  to  per- 
form— and  often  in  "citizen  legislatures." 

I  do  not  believe  that  interference  by 
the  Justice  Department  into  areas  of 
State  sovereignty — especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  additional  resources  being  pro- 
vided— is  likely  to  result  in  any  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  the  condition  of 
persons  residing  in  State  institutions.  In 
fact,  the  initiation  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment investigations  and  litigation  would 
likely  divert  away  considerable  atten- 
tion, time,  and  resources  of  our  State  in- 
stitutions and  officials.  Consequently,  S. 
lO's  grant  of  new  power  to  the  Justice 
DeF>artment  at  the  expense  of  the  State  s 
is  surely  not  justified. 

Mr.  President,  my  own  State  of  Wyom- 
ing has  joined  in  questioning  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  legislation. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming  has  noted,  in  a  letter  to  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  committee  that  it 
is  his  view  that  we  should  be  spending 
tax  dollars  to  help  our  citizens,  rather 
than  sue  them. 

The  letter  from  Attorney  General 
John  D.  Troughton  reads: 

Chetenne,  Wto., 

July  13,  1979. 
Re  S    10.  H  R.  10. 
Hon    Strom  Thurmond, 
US    Senate 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  The  State  of 
Wyoming,  while  supporting  the  objectives  of 
the  "Institutions  bill"  with  regard  to  fully 
protecting  the  rights  of  Institutionalized 
persons,  vehemently  objects  to  the  procedure 
for  correction  envisioned  by  the  bill.  In  line 
with  the  position  announced  by  the  National 
Association  of  State  Mental  Health  r*rogTam 
Directors,  we  believe  that  there  exist  far 
more  reasonable  alternatives  to  the  litigious 
solution  suggested  by  this  legislation. 

The  practical  problems  which  the  bill 
raises  are  overwhelming.  It  seems  possible, 
for  Instance,  that  the  Justice  department 
might  prevail  In  litigation  against  a  political 
subdivision,  resulting  In  an  order  that  the 
subdivision  take  corrective  action  far  beyond 
Its  means  to  accomplish.  I  am  advised  that 
Congressman  Kastenmeier's  amendment  to 
allow  federal  financial  assistance  to  the  de- 
fendant State  or  subdivision  failed  to  f>ass. 
Indicating  that  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  granted  the  right  to  make  the  Initial 
determination  that  an  egregious  condition 
exists,  there  Is  no  concomitant  duty  to  lend 
assistance  In  any  meaningful   way. 

But  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
States  can  support  a  bill  which  suggests 
a  proceduer  which  has  cost  one  State  $56.- 
000  to  answer  one  set  of  Interrogatories, 
when  that  same  amount  would  probably 
have  corrected  the  egregious  condition,  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sterling  example  of  an  exer- 
cise In  counterproductlvlty. 

This  Is,  after  all.  a  nation  of  States.  It 
seems  as  though  some  of  our  Congressmen 
forget  that  they  are  elected  to  represent  the 
people  of  those  States,  and  not  to  bludg- 
eon them  with  needless  lawsuits. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  U.S.  Congress 
will  recognize  the  pitfalls  Inherent  In  this 
legislation  and  take  proper  steps  to  enact 
law  which  puts  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  on  the  road  to  a  cooperative 
solution  The  disagreements  which  this 
State  has  had  with  the  Federal  Government 
are  well  known  to  all.  I  believe  that  these 
differences  are.  to  a  large  degree,  the  result 
of  precipitous  action  taken  by  our  lawmak- 
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ers  without  due  regard  for  the  legitimate 
Interests  of  the  several  States,  and  the  spe- 
cial conditions  which  exist  In  each. 

Why  not  spend  the  tax  dollars  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  to  help  them,  rather  than 
to  sue  them. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  Troughton, 

Attorney  General 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Thurmond  has 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
effect  this  legislation  can  have  on  State- 
Federal  relations. 

Acting  director  of  the  center  for  the 
study  of  federalism  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, Ellis  Katz,  has  commented  in  a  man- 
ner that  bears  careful  study  and  atten- 
tion. It  is  a  clear  rationale,  in  my  opinion. 
for  taking  great  care  in  this  area. 

Katz  has  noted : 

My  major  difficulty  with  this  bill  Is  that 
It  relies  on  litigation  as  the  principal  tool 
to  achieve  Institutional  change  Litigation, 
whether  Instigated  by  a  private  ctlzen  or  by 
the  Attorney  General.  Is  an  appropriate 
method — although  not  the  only  one — to  rem- 
edy deprivations  of  Individual  rights.  But 
the  experience  of  the  last  several  years  should 
teach  us  that  It  loses  Its  effectiveness  as  the 
difficulty  of  specifying  rights  and  remedie.^ 
Increases. 

The  conditions  that  led  to  findings  o: 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  in  Hon 
against  Sarver.  Pugh  against  Locke  and  other 
similar  cases,  did  not  result  from  malicious 
actions  of  Identifiable  Individuals.  Rather, 
they  resulted  from  Inadequate  funding,  de- 
centralized administration,  a  lack  of  public 
awareness  about  the  condition  of  Institu- 
tionalized persons,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  what  to  do  with  Individuals  who  com- 
mit serious  crimes  or  are  mentally  Incom- 
petent. 

Consequently,  remedying  the  deplorable 
conditions  found  In  Institutions  will  require 
action  by  State  legislatures,  vigorous  action 
by  the  States'  Governors,  greater  attention 
by  county  and  municipal  officials,  and  sup- 
port from  the  public.  While  court  orders  di- 
recting Instltutlr^nal  change  may  be  one  way 
of  making  public  policy,  it  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  responsible  action  by  locally  elected 
political  leaders. 

Thus,  the  goal  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  the  encouragement  of  enlightened 
policy  by  State  and  local  politic il  lead-rs 
who  ultimately  bear  responsibility  for  the 
operation  of  their  penal  and  menUl  Institu- 
tions Such  a  Federal  policy  should  be  guided 
by  two  principles  First,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  condi- 
tions of  Institutionalized  Americans  win  be 
Improved  quickly,  and  that  such  Improve- 
ment will  be  long-lasting.  Second,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  avoid  unnecessary 
conflict  with  the  States  unless  It  Is  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  a  more  cooperative  ap- 
proach will  be  futile. 

In  my  view,  S  10  falls  under  both  of  these 
principles.  While  the  decisions  In  Holt  and 
Pugh  have  already  had  some  Impact,  the 
scope  of  the  problem  should  be  kept  In  mind 
There  are  probably  In  excess  of  8.000  penal 
and  mental  Institutions  operated  directly  by 
States,  counties,  or  municipalities  In  the 
country  today  Drew  Davs,  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  has  Indicated  that  he  con- 
templates filing  only  7-to-lO  actions  each 
year.  Given  the  apparent  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem, Mr.  Days'  estimate  of  his  activity,  the 
complicated  nature  of  these  leeal  proceed- 
ings, the  certainty  of  appeals,  and  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  Implementation,  the 
case-by-case  approach  of  S  10  does  not  hold 
out  much  hope  for  rapid  change 

Mr.  President.  I  think  all  of  us  can 
agree  that  it  is  of  very  real  importance 
to  continued  amiable  State- PederaJ  rela- 


tions and  that  this  legislation,  if  passed. 
will  do  great  harm  to  that  process.  My 
colleagues  are  aware  of  this  important — 
and  delicate — balance  and  should  care- 
fully consider  how  far  this  legislation 
will  go  in  destroying  the  fabric  of  co- 
operation and  responsiveness  on  behalf 
of  the  several  States. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  local  of- 
ficials and  our  State  officials  are  much 
more  mterested  in  the  inmates  of  their 
institutions  than  persons  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  who  would  have  jurisdiction 
and  responsibility  for  the  new  program. 

As  a  former  State  legislator.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  strong  feelings  that  most 
State  officials  have  as  it  relates  to  un- 
necessary Federal  intrusion  into  State 
affairs  and  I  feel  the  legislation  will  ag- 
gravate this  situation.  The  Department 
of  Justice,  under  terms  of  this  bill,  will 
have  the  authority,  not  only  to  come  in 
if  a  suit  is  brought  where  they  can  in- 
tervene in  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  suit,  but  they  can 
actually  initiate  the  suit. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  will  provide 
for  all  sorts  of  mischief  and  I  caution 
the  Senate  not  to  allow  itself  to  take 
this  position. 

And  there  are  other  good  reasons  for 
not  moving  forward  on  this  conference 
report  all  as  spelled  out  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General. 

Let  me  read  a  part  of  that  groups 
memorandum  on  S.  10. 

That  memorandum  says: 
To  all  Senators 

Re   S.    10.   civil    rights   of   Institutionalized 
persons. 

I  am  writing  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
Association's  views  on  S.  10  which  we  under- 
stand has  been  scheduled  this  week  for 
Senate  debate  and  final  vote  This  bill  would 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  to  commence,  or  Intervene  In. 
actlon-s  alleging  deprivation  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  persons  Institutionalized  In 
State  prisons.  Juvenile  detention  centers, 
nursing  homes,  and  facilities  for  the  mental- 
ly 111.  retarded,  and  handicapped. 

Throughout  the  debate  on  the  merits  of 
S.  10.  this  association  has  opposed  the  bill  in 
the  belief  that  Its  underlying  concept  Is  un- 
sound. Every  attorney  general  supp>orts  the 
goal  of  Improving  the  conditions  of  persons 
confined  to  Institutions.  But  the  perceived 
litigation  confrontation  approach  taken  In 
S.  10  would  simply  delay  Improvement  Sohi- 
tlon.s  to  these  problems  are  urgently  needed 
but  the  quick-fix  "let  the  feds  sue  them" 
answer  at  the  heart  of  S.  10  Is  unrealistic, 
unworkable,  and  imfalr. 

S.  10  would  authorize  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  commence  a  program  of  litigation 
against  State  and  local  governments.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  adversary  approach  of  pitting 
Federal  and  State  lawyers  against  each  other 
Is  counterproductive  and  serves  only  to  fur- 
ther strain  the  delicate  balance  of  federal- 
ism. The  tools  of  legal  combat^ — exhaustive 
discovery  techniques,  protracted  trials  and 
lengthy  appeals — make  any  benefits  which 
may  result  far  from  Immediate  for  Institu- 
tionalized persons  Defending  these  actions 
would  result  In  even  more  work  for  already 
thin  State  legal  staffs  and  even  higher  legal 
costs  for  the  taxpayers  In  addition  to  the 
strain  on  scarce  State  resources  In  defend- 
ing these  suits,  the  Justice  Department  re- 
sources would  be  diverted  from  other  Im- 
portant civil  rights  work  to  do  these  cases, 
ca.ses  which  would  be  avoided  with  serious 
Intergovernmental  cooperation. 

We  believe  that  there  Is  a  serious  question 
of  the  appropriateness  of  Congress  throwing 
Its  responsibility  for  formulating  social  policy 


to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  was  not  established,  nor  does 
It  have  the  expertise  to  handle  this  task. 

Litigation  is  a  hit  and  miss  way  to  develop 
a  sensible  national  policy  In  this  area  and 
trial  lawyers  who  are  always  anxious  for  a 
real  trial,  are  risky  choice  for  ensuring  dis- 
passionate decisions  in  the  national  interest. 

We  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  adver- 
sarial, rtlgatlor.  approach  envisioned  in  S  10 
and  to  examine  more  constructive  and  effec- 
tive long-term  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
Institutionalized  persons  Litigation  as  an  ex- 
clusive remedy  can  assure  no  real  change  la 
this  area  and  should  be  used  only  ae  a  last 
resort,  rather  than  as  a  primary  tool;  2  years 
ago  we  proposed  that  a  national  commission 
In  Institutions  be  established  which  would 
involve  State,  local,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ments working  together,  not  suing  each 
other,  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  legal  rep- 
resentation for  Institutionalized  individuals 
and  to  recommend  specific  Improvements  and 
methods  of  financing  them  This  was  not  a 
delaying  tactic;  we  prc^x)sed  a  Presidential 
commission  along  the  lines  of  the  President's 
Three  Mile  Island  or  antitrust  review  com- 
mission. 

A  study  of  both  Federal  and  State  institu- 
tions would  provide  an  updated  factual 
framework  as  a  basis  for  real  reform  a  more 
constructive  proposal  than  the  hit  or  miss 
theory  suggested  In  S  10  State  officials  in- 
cluding Governors,  attorneys  general,  mental 
health  administrators  and  legislatures, 
should  be  consulted  and  actively  Involved  In 
the  development  of  any  legislation  which 
would  affect  the  operation  and  financing  of 
their  State  Institutions  The  commission  ap- 
proach which  would  stimulate  positive  State 
responses  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  Federal 
Government  litigation  gun  p>olnted  at  the 
SUtes. 

Although  significant  Improvements  in  8.  10 
were  adopted  by  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee and  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  the 
shortcomlnsrs  already  described  are  further 
dramatized  by  the  fact  that  S  10  does  not 
authorize  any  dollars  to  help  finance  Im- 
provements i=\jrther.  It  Is  disturbing  that 
there  has  been  no  assessment  of  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  uoon  the  States  of  the  changes 
envisioned  under  S.  10  nor  has  attention  been 
paid  as  to  how  the  States  will  pay  for  these 
changes. 

Federal,  as  well  as  state  Institutions,  need 
money  to  buy  more  physicians,  more 
psychiatrists  more  beds  more  Janitors, 
more  renovations  of  existing  facilities  and 
more  construction  of  new  ones.  It  is  not  an 
exaggeraUcn  to  say  that  this  bill  carries  a 
multi -billion  dollar  price  tag. 

Final  consideration  of  a  bill  which  wUl 
have  a  very  significant  cost  impact  upon 
the  States,  before  a  complete  assessment  of 
the  fiscal  facts  has  been  made,  is  unwise 
and  unsound  In  our  view,  the  approach 
taken  In  S.  10  Is  equivalent  to  putting  a 
bsmdald  over  a  blister;  it  simply  patches 
over  the  problems  rather  than  cures  long- 
term  Ills. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up.  then,  let 
me  just  say  that  I  am  concerned  that 
we  are  traveling  down  the  wrong  path 
as  it  relates  to  the  rights  of  institutional- 
ized persons, 

I  must  reiterate  my  very  real  concern 
that  interferences  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  takeover  of  State  preroga- 
tives is  incorrect  and  self-defeating. 
This  interference  into  areas  of  State 
sovereignty  is  quite  capable  of  causing 
a  great  number  of  problems  relating  to 
the  closely-held  and  highly  coveted  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty,  a  doctrine 
that  I  believe  in  and  support  fully. 

And  one  of  the  most  telling  argu- 
ments, in  my  opinion,  against  passage 
of  the  conference  report  is  that  there 
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wiU  really  be  no  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  persons  who 
reside  in  State  institutions  and  if  the 


called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  Pryor)  . 


tine  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 
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strong  leadership.  The  President  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice. 
I  fully  support  the  bill  now  under  con- 


Capo    Press    Reprint    Edition,     1970). 
where  he  states  (Section  864,  p.  330) : 

The   reasons    for   excludlne   nersons   from 


misled   by   t*klng  characters  on   report,  or 
the  authority  of  patrons  and  defiendents. 
All   who   had   been   concerned   In   the  ap- 
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will  reaJly  be  no  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  persons  who 
reside  in  State  institutions  and  if  the 
States  lose  the  jurisdiction  that  seems 
implicit  here  those  persons  can — in  the 
long-nm — suffer  rather  than  have  their 
lot  improved.  That  would  be  a  real 
tragedy.  Mr.  President,  and  one  that  we 
should  guard  against. 

For  these  reasons,  I  respectfully  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  the  pending  confer- 
ence report.* 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
found  myself  in  the  uncomfortable  posi- 
tion today  of  having  to  vote  against  clo- 
ture. It  is  uncomfortable — and  unfor- 
tunate— for  a  number  of  reasons  Un- 
comfortable, because  it  is  my  policy  to 
support  cloture.  With  very  few  excep- 
tions I  have  supported  cloture.  In  fact,  I 
have  already  voted  three  times  to  in- 
voke cloture  on  this  particular  bill.  H.R. 
10.  So  it  makes  me  uncomfortable  to 
have  to  deviate  from  my  personal  policy 
on  this  issue. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  find  myself  in  this  position  for 
the  second  time  in  less  than  6  months, 
and  for  very  similar  reasons. 

In  December  of  last  year.  I  found  my- 
self having  to  vote  sigainst  cloture,  as  a 
matter  of  principle,  in  protest  against 
the  actions  of  the  majority  leader  to 
overturn  precedent  on  a  cloture  vote.  On 
that  day,  the  majority  leader  sought  to 
postpone  a  cloture  vote  which  should 
have  occurred,  to  avoid  a  vote  at  1  in 
the  morning.  The  majority  leader  suc- 
ceeded in  postponing  the  vote,  and  I 
voice  my  protest,  expressing  my  hope 
that  the  majority  would  refrain  from 
such  action  in  the  future. 

Yesterday,  the  majority  leader  sought 
not  merely  to  change  precedent,  but  to 
set  precedent  where  none  existed  by  mov- 
ing to  reconsider  a  cloture  vote.  Mr. 
President,  I  simply  cannot  sit  silently 
and  allow  this  kind  of  action  to  occur.  I 
must  protest  this  casual  tampering  with 
the  niles  of  the  Senate  at  the  whim  and 
will  of  the  majority. 

Six  months  ago.  the  bill  was  H  R  3919, 
but  the  issue  was  the  same.  On  that  day. 
Mr.  President,  I  elaborated  on  my  philos- 
ophy concerning  filibusters  and  cloture. 
and  made  clear  my  objection  to  the  ma- 
jority leader's  action.  I  will  not  cover 
that  ground  again  today.  Let  it  suffice  to 
say  that  I  am  distressed  and  disturbed 
by  the  action  of  the  majority  to  circum- 
vent the  rules  and  traditions  of  the  Sen- 
ate in  order  to  reach  agreement  on  this 
bill.  I  am  displeased  that  I  must  once 
again  set  aside  my  personal  policy  in 
order  to  register  my  vehement  protest 
against  the  tactics  of  the  majority.  I  am 
dismayed  that  I  must  vote  against  clot- 
ure on  H.R.  10.  but  even  more  dismayed 
by  the  actions  which  occurred  yesterday 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.* 


called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Officer 
I  Mr.  Pryor). 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  2  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  12:07  pm.  recessed  imtil  2  p.m.; 
whereupon  the  Senate  reassembled  when 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  speak  out  of 
order  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tine  morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 30  minutes,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FORD  Mr.  President,  I  am  send- 
ing to  the  desk  the  conference  report 
relating  to  the  authorization  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

We  have  labored  long  and  hard  to  ar- 
rive at  this  compromise  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees.  The 
basic  conference  report,  I  think,  does  not 
satisfy  any  one  of  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee.  The  statement 
that  was  made  in  the  closing  minutes  of 
the  meeting  yesterday,  that  perhaps  this 
is  the  way  it  should  be,  is  correct. 

The  House  must  act  first,  and  I  under- 
stand that  they  are  filing  the  confer- 
ence report  today  and  that  it  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  not  asking  that  the 
conference  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record  on  the  Senate  side,  since  it  would 
be  a  duplication,  and  this  will  save  the 
expenditure  of  the  printing  of  this  piece 
of  legislation  In  the  Senate. 

I  hope  the  House  will  move  quickly 
with  the  continuing  resolution.  I  believe 
everyone  understands  that  the  House 
must  act  first  as  It  relates  to  the  resolu- 
tion for  the  continuation  of  funding. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  it  part 
of  the  Record  that  our  conference  re- 
port is  at  the  desk  and  that  we  await 
the  decision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 


S.     2637— COMPENSATION     OF     THE 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senators  Church.  Glenn, 
Javits.  Percy.  Pryor,  and  Stevens.  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  lay  on  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it  being  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it 's  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee, is  this  the  bill  that  deals  with  the 
problem  relating  to  Senator  Muskie's 
appointment  and  the  salary  question?  Is 
it  Identical  to  the  provisions  that  the 
Senate  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  Saxbe 
nomination  as  Attorney  General? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  have  followed  the 
Saxbe  precedent.  The  salary  provisions 
are  completely  identical.  It  has  the 
agreement  of  Senator  Church  who  asked 
me  to  present  this  matter  and  submit  a 
statement  in  his  behalf. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader  and  myself, 
we  are  pleased  to  cosponsor  this  ar- 
rangement. We  think  it  is  fair,  providing 
it  is  identical  to  the  treatment  we  gave 
to  Senator  Saxbe  at  the  time  he  took 
similar  action  to  resign  from  the  Senate 
to  take  an  appointment  to  the  Cabinet. 
And  we  are  prepared  to  act  on  it  now  if 
the  Senate  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hope  the  Senate  can  act  very  shortly 
on  this  matter.  I  do  have  to  clear  it  with 
a  Senator  who  had  asked  to  be  notified 
before  it  is  called  up. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  bill  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  Introduced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  <S.  2637', 
to  insure  that  the  compensation  and 
other  emoluments  attached  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  are  those  which 
were  in  effect  January  1.  1977,  which  was 
read  the  first  time  by  title  and  the  second 
time  at  length. 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come the  nomination  of  Senator  Muskie 
to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

He  has  been  a  close  friend  and  col- 
league for  many  years,  and  I  consider 
him  superbly  equipped  to  direct  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  affairs  in  these  difficult 
times. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  President 
has  reached  out  to  the  Senate  for  his  new 
Secretary  of  State.  Senator  Muskie  has 
been  a  statesman  in  the  Senate — a  man 
of  intellect,  wisdom,  perseverance,  and 


strong  leadership.  The  President  could 
not  have  made  a  better  choice. 

I  fully  support  the  bill  now  under  con- 
sideration and  urge  its  passage.  The  rest 
of  my  statement  deals  with  the  constitu- 
tional aspects  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  today  consider- 
ing a  bill  which  would  reduce  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  those  which  were  in  effect  on 
January  1,  1977.  The  necessity  for  this 
measure  arises  as  a  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's announced  intention  to  appoint 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine. 
Ed  Muskie,  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State. 
However,  since  the  compensation  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  was  increased  by  Con- 
gress, during  his  current  term  in  office. 
Senator  Muskie  is  presently  ineligible 
for  appointment  under  the  terms  of 
article  I,  section  6.  clause  2  of  the  Con- 
stitution. That  provision  reads: 

No  Senator  or  Representative  sliall.  during 
the  Time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  civil  OfBce  under  the  Au- 
thority of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  been  created,  or  the  Emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased  during 
such  time;  and  no  Person  holding  any  Of- 
fice under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a 
Member  of  either  House  during  his  Continu- 
ance In  Office. 

The  simple  effect  of  this  bill  is  to  lift 
the  technical  disqualification  from  of- 
fice holding  imposed  by  the  clause  in  a 
manner  which  is  in  total  conformity  with 
the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision  and  consonant  with  un- 
challenged past  practices  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

No  one  denies  the  impeccable  creden- 
tials and  long  record  of  distinguished 
public  service  that  qualifies  Senator 
Muskie  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  Nor  is  there  any  question  that 
when  Senator  Muskie  participated  in 
the  process  of  raising  executive  compen- 
sation in  1977  he  had  any  thought  what- 
soever that  he  might  one  day  benefit 
from  that  action.  In  these  circum- 
stances, then,  can  it  seriously  be  con- 
tended that  if  Congress  now  strips  the 
office  in  question  of  all  material  en- 
hancements since  the  begiiming  of  Sen- 
ator Muskie's  term,  that  his  appoint- 
ment would  still  offend  either  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  Constitution?  I  think  not 
and  I  believe  a  close  historical  analysis 
of  the  adoption  of  article  I,  section  6. 
clause  2  bears  me  out. 

The  debates  in  the  Convention  of 
1787  reveal  that  there  was  a  twofold 
purpose  in  rendering  Members  of  Con- 
gress ineligible  to  hold  offices  which 
either  were  created  during  the  time  for 
which  they  were  elected  or  whose  emol- 
uments were  increased  during  such  pe- 
riod. This  provision  was  designed,  first, 
to  protect  the  people  from  such  Senators 
or  Representatives  who  might  be  willing 
to  create  offices  or  increase  salaries  in 
order  that  they  might  enjoy  them :  and. 
second,  to  remove  an  obvious  enticement 
by  which  an  executive  might  gain  un- 
warranted advantage  over  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  Government.  Confir- 
mation of  this  purpose  is  to  be  found  in 
Joseph  Story's  "Commentaries  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States"  (Da 


Capo    Press    Reprint    Edition.     1970), 
where  he  states  (Section  864,  p.  330) : 

The  reasons  for  excluding  persons  from 
offices,  who  have  been  concerned  in  creating 
them,  or  increasing  their  emoluments,  are 
to  take  away,  as  far  as  possible,  any  im- 
proper bias  in  the  vote  of  the  Representative, 
and  to  secure  to  the  constituents  some  sol- 
emn pledge  of  his  disinterestedness. 

On  its  face,  therefore,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  very  statement  of  the  purposes 
of  the  provision  support  the  remedial 
legislation  now  proposed.  For  if  the  ob- 
ject was  to  prevent  Members  from  in- 
creasing the  salaries  of  offices  and  then 
becoming  beneficiaries  of  such  increase 
by  executive  appointment,  it  obviously 
follows  that  the  repeal  of  the  law  which 
Increased  the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  remove  the  case  of  Senator 
Muskie  from  the  reason  of  the  rule,  and 
I  think  it  is  plain  that  it  would  remove 
his  case  from  the  operation  of  the  rule 
as  well. 

But  further  investigation  into  the  evo- 
lution of  the  provision  during  the  early 
debates  reveals  a  concurrent  considera- 
tion of  the  delegates  that  sheds  addi- 
tional informative  light  on  the  intended 
scope  of  the  prohibition.  A  preliminarj- 
draft  of  article  I,  section  6,  clause  2  pro- 
vided that  Members  of  Congress  would 
be  ineligible  for  any  State  or  Federal 
office  during  their  term  of  service,  and. 
with  respect  to  Federal  offices,  for  an  ad- 
ditional year,  whether  or  not  there  had 
been  an  increase  In  an  emolument.  "Far- 
rand.  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion" (hereafter  referred  to  as  "Far- 
rand"),  volume  1.  pages  20-21.  217.  228- 
229.  Thereafter  several  attempts  to  re- 
move the  disqualification  clause  in  Its 
entirety,  or  to  modify  it.  were  defeated. 
Farrand,  volume  1,  pages  275-377.  379- 
382,  386-390.  391-394.  The  leading  pro- 
ponent of  modification  was  James  Madi- 
son. He  proposed  that  disqualification 
attach  only  where  an  office  was  created 
or  the  compensation  of  an  old  office  was 
increased,  arguing,  with  the  support  of 
several  others,  that  while  it  was  neces- 
sary to  guara  against  office  seeking  and 
executive  influence,  too  broad  a  bar 
would  discourage  the  most  capable  men 
In  the  nation  from  seeking  election  to 
the  national  legislature,  which  would  be 
a  natural  training  ground  for  future 
members  of  the  executive  branch.  Madi- 
son's position  is  described  as  follows: 

Mr  Madison  had  been  led  to  this  motion 
a,s  a  middle  ground  between  an  eligibility  in 
all  cases,  and  an  absolute  disqualification 
He  admitted  the  probable  abuses  of  an  eligi- 
bility of  the  members,  to  offices,  particu- 
larly within  the  gift  of  the  Legislature  He 
had  witnessed  the  partiality  of  such  bodies 
to  their  own  members,  as  had  been  remarked 
of  the  Virginia  assembly  by  ihls  colleague) 
I  Col  Ma.son)  He  appealed  however  to  (him) 
In  turn  to  vouch  another  fact  not  less  no- 
torious in  Virginia,  that  the  backwardness 
of  the  best  citizens  to  engage  In  the  legis- 
lative service  gave  but  too  great  success  to 
unfit  characters  The  question  was  not  to 
b?  viewed  on  one  side  only  Th^  advantages 
and  disadvantages  on  both  ought  to  be  fairly 
compared  The  objects  to  be  aimed  at  were 
to  fill  an  offices  with  the  fittest — characters, 
and  to  draw  the  wisest  and  most  worthy  cit- 
izens into  the  Legislative  service.  If  on  one 
hand,  public  bodies  were  partial  to  their  own 
members;  on  the  other  they  were  as  apt  to  be 


misled   by   taking   characters  on   report,  or 
the  authority  of  patrons  and  dependents. 

All  who  had  been  concerned  In  the  ap- 
pointment of  strangers  on  these  recommen- 
dations must  be  sensible  of  this  truth.  Nor 
wd.  the  partialities  of  such  Bodies  be  obvi- 
ated by  disqualifying  their  own  members 
Candidates  for  office  would  hover  round  the 
seat  of  Govt  or  be  found  among  the  resi- 
dents there,  and  practise  all  the  means  of 
courting  the  favor  of  the  members.  A  great 
proportion  of  the  appolntmenu  made  by  the 
States  were  evidently  brought  about  In  this 
way.  In  the  general  Govt  the  evil  must  be 
still  greater,  the  characters  of  distant  sutes, 
being  much  less  known  I'hroughout  the  U 
States)  than  those  of  the  distant  part  of  the 
same  State  The  elections  by  Congress  had 
generally  turned  on  men  living  at  the  seat  of 
(the  fedl)  Govt  or  In  its  neighbourhood  — As 
to  the  next  object,  the  impulse  to  the  Leg- 
islative service,  was  evinced  by  experience  to 
be  in  general  too  feeble  with  those  best  qual- 
ified for  it  This  inconvenlency  wd  also  be 
more  felt  in  the  Natl  Govt  than  in  the  Slate 
Govts  as  the  sacrifices  reqd  from  the  distant 
members  wd  be  much  greater,  and  the  pe- 
cuniary provisions,  probably,  more  dlspropor- 
tlate,  It  wd.  therefore  be  Impolitic  to  add 
fresh  objections  to  the  (Legislative)  service 
by  an  absolute  disqualification  of  Its  mem- 
bers The  point  In  question  was  whether  this 
would  be  an  objection  with  the  most  capable 
citizens.  Arguing  from  exp>erlence  he  con- 
cluded that  it  would.  The  Legislature  of  Vlrga 
would  probably  have  been  without  many  of 
its  best  members,  If  In  that  situation,  they 
had  been  ineligible  to  Congs  to  the  Govt.  & 
other  honorable  offices  of  the  State. 

My  wish  is  that  the  national  legislature  be 
as  uncorrupt  as  possible  I  believe  all  public 
bodies  are  inclined,  from  various  motives,  to 
support  its  members:  but  It  Is  not  always 
done  from  the  base  motives  of  venality 
Friendship,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  abilities 
of  those  with  whom  they  associate,  may  pro- 
duce it.  If  you  bar  the  door  against  such  at- 
tachments, you  deprive  the  government  of 
Its  greatest  strength  and  support  Can  you 
always  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  the  mem- 
bers? If  this  be  the  only  Inducement,  you 
will  find  a  great  Indlfferency  In  filling  your 
legislative  body  If  we  expect  to  call  forth 
useful  characters,  we  must  hold  out  allure- 
ments: nor  can  any  great  inconvenlency  arise 
from  such  Inducements  The  legislative  body 
must  be  the  road  to  public  honor;  and  the 
advantage  will  be  greater  to  adopt  my  mo- 
tion, than  any  possible  inconvenience.  (Far- 
rand. Vol.  2.  pp  489-492). 

Mr.  Pickney  also  made  the  arg\iment 
that  congressionsJ  ineligibility  was 

Inconvenient  because  the  Senate  might  be 
supposed  to  contain  the  fittest  men  He 
hoped  to  see  that  body  become  a  School  of 
Public  Ministers,  a  nursery  of  statesmen — 
(Farrand,  Vol  2,  p  283) 

Although  Madison's  proposal  was  ini- 
tially rejected.  It  was  subsequently  rein- 
troduced, debated  again,  and  carried  on 
a  close  vote.  The  reasons  stated  by  the 
proponents  of  the  change  were  exactly 
the  same  as  those  that  Mfidison  had  pre- 
viously advanced.  Farrand.  volume  2. 
pages  489-492. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  compro- 
m  se  ultimately  reached  adds  a  dimen- 
sion of  meaning  and  scope  to  the 
prohibition.  It  may  now  be  seen  as  a  pro- 
vision aimed  not  simply  at  guarding 
against  office  seeking  and  executive  in- 
fluence but  also  at  preserving  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Members  of  Congress  for  pub- 
I'c  service  in  appointive  civil  offices.  Seen 
in  this  light,  then,  this  bill  would  at 
once  overcome  the  evil  regarding  emolu- 
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of  the  appointment  and  that  the  courts 
shall  give  such  suits  expedited  considera- 
tion. 


the  matter  in  controversy,  to  determine  the 
validity  of  such  appointment  and  continu- 
ance in  office 


the  explorations  was  regrettable,  but  to  have 
missed  this  spiritual  awakening  would  have 
been  disastrous    France  and  Sweden  are  ex- 
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mentB  by  preventing  Senator  Muskie 
from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  1977 
salary  increase  and  any  other  emolu- 
ments, without  at  the  same  time  waste- 
fully  barring  him  from  offering  his  serv- 
ices to  the  country  in  an  appointive 
ofBce. 

Those  who  would  contend  that  the 
reoeal  of  the  law  increasing  the  salary 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  will  not  render 
Senator  Muskie  eligible  might  b£ise  their 
contentions  on  the  clause  which  declares, 
"or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall  have 
been  increased  durmg  such  times." 
Reading  that  language  m  the  light  of 
the  aforementioned  purposes,  it  seems 
plain  to  me  that  it  contemplates  a  con- 
tinuing condition,  and  applies,  there- 
fore, in  a  case  only  where  an  officer 
would  enjoy  the  increased  emoluments. 
In  the  event  of  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  and  the  appointment  of  Senator 
MusKH,  he  will  not  "be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  •  •  •  the  emoluments 
whereof  shall  have  been  increased.  '  This 
bill  does  not  attempt  to  repeal  a  fact, 
but  seeks  to  repeal  a  condition  created 
by  a  legislative  enactment,  and  there  is 
no  gainsaying  that  if  Congress  has 
created  such  a  condition  it  can  remove 
it  as  well. 

Indeed.  Congress  has  done  this  very 
thing  several  times  in  the  past  virtually 
without  challenge.  The  first  such  in- 
stance involved  the  appointment  of 
Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill  as  Secretary  of 
Treasury.  Senator  Morrill  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  1871  for  a  term  ending  in 
1877.  In  1873.  Cabinet  officers'  salaries 
were  raised  from  $8  000  to  $10,000.  but 
then  reduced  to  $8  000  in  1874. 

Nevertheless.  Senator  Morrill's  nomi- 
nation was  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
without  any  challenge  based  on  article  I. 
section  6.  clause  2. 

A  second  instance  involved  the  ap- 
pointment by  President  Taft  of  Senator 
Philander  Knox  as  Secretary  of  State.  A 
measure  with  the  same  purpHjse  as  the 
bill  under  consideration  today  was 
passed  by  the  Congress  in  February  1909 
in  order  to  permit  Senator  Knox's  ap- 
pointment in  March  to  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration of  President  Taft  without 
offending  the  purpose  of  the  Emoluments 
Clause  <35  Stat.  626'  Senator  Knox  had 
been  elected  in  1905  for  a  term  expir- 
ing on  March  3.  1911.  in  1907  the  com- 
pensation of  the  Secretary  of  State  had 
been  increased  from  $8,000  to  $12,000. 
The  bill  passed  the  Spnate  without  de- 
bate (43  Congressional  Record  2205  >. 
although  debated  at  some  length  in  the 
House  '42  Congressional  Record  2390- 
2402.  2403.  2408-24151.  An  unofficial 
opinion  of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Russell  (commenting  on  the  bill  reduc- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State's  compensa- 
tion to  $8,000  '  reasoned  that  because  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  prohibition  was  to 
destroy  the  expectation  a  Representa- 
tive or  Senator  might  have  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  newly  increased  emolument, 
that  purpose  would  be  fully  satisfied.  He 
argued  that,  "if  the  increase  is  made 
and  then  unmade,  he  cannot  get.  or 
hope  for.  anything  more  than  if  there 
had  been  no  such  increase."  (43  Con- 
gressional Record  2403' .  This  reasoning 
prevailed.  After  passage  of  the  remedial 


legislation.  Senator  Knox  was  nominated 
and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  State. 

Further,  the  precedent  established  by 
the  appointment  of  Senator  Hugo  Black 
to  the  Supreme  Court  is  worthy  of  some 
consideration.  EKiring  Senator  Black's 
term  of  office.  Congress  strengthened  the 
retirement  benefits  of  Supreme  Court 
justices.  Ehiring  that  same  term,  the  Sen- 
ator was  nominated  to  the  Court.  At  the 
time,  there  was  considerable  discussion 
whether  that  increase  in  retirement 
benefits  constituted  an  increase  in  the 
emoluments  of  that  office  within  the 
scope  of  the  Emoluments  Clause.  The 
Senate  confirmed  the  nomination,  ap- 
parently agreeing  with  the  Attorney 
General  that  Senator  Black  was  never- 
theless eligible  because  the  purpose  of 
the  clause  was  served  since  "inasmuch 
as  Mr.  Black  was  only  51  years  old  at 
the  time  and  so  would  be  inehgible  for 
the  'increased  emolument'  for  19  years, 
it  was  not  as  to  him  an  increased  emolu- 
ment." See  Corwin.  Annotated  Consti- 
tution at  133.  New  York  Times.  August 
14.  1937.  page  1.  column  3. 

Finally,  and  most  recently.  I  may  point 
to  the  precedent  of  the  appointment  of 
Senator  William  Saxbe  to  be  Attorney 
General  in  1973,  under  circumstances 
exactly  similar  to  the  present  situation. 
In  the  same  manner  proposed  today. 
Senator  Saxbe  s  salary  was  reduced  for 
the  remainder  of  his  Senate  term  while 
he  occupied  that  office. 

These  precedents  support  an  interpre- 
tation of  article  I,  section  6.  clause  2. 
which  consistent  with  the  intent  of  the 
Pramers,  permits  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  does  not  receive  any  prohibited 
benefits  to  accept  an  office  in  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  a  word  may  be  said  on  the 
proper  construction  of  this  particular 
constitutional  provision.  I  have  heard  a 
great  deal  lately  on  strict  or  liberal  in- 
terpretations of  clauses  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I  am  well  aware  of  the  facile  abil- 
ity of  learned  advocates  to  turn  up  prece- 
dents for  rules  of  construction  to  fit  al- 
most any  situation.  But  I  view  the  Con- 
stitution as  a  practical  instrument  of 
government,  meant  by  its  Pramers  to 
endure  for  ages. 

Thus  far  it  hsis  served  us  well  for  over 
180  years  primarily  because  its  inter- 
preters have  sought  to  avoid  construc- 
tions which  would  yield  pernicious  re- 
sults, particularly  in  cases  for  which  the 
Constitution  does  not  explicitly  provide. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  well  aware 
that  many  Federal  constitutional  provi- 
sions do  not  spell  out  contingencies  in 
great  detail,  requiring  that  a  court  de- 
duce or  infer  a  great  deal  from  the  gen- 
eral object  of  the  provisions.  In  McCul- 
loch  v.  Maryland.  17  U.S.  316  (1819t. 
Marshall  stated  the  principle  from  which 
all  constitutional  construction  must 
begin: 

A  constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate  de- 
tail of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its  great 
powers  will  admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by 
which  they  may  be  carried  Into  execution. 
would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  legal 
code,  and  could  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the 
human  mind  It  would,  probably,  never  be 
understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature,  there- 
fore, requires,  that  only  Its  great  outlines 
should  be  marked,  its  important  objects  des- 


ignated, and  the  minor  ingredients  which 
rompose  those  objects  be  deduced,  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves.  .  .  .  (W)e 
must  never  forget  that  it  is  a  constitution 
wo  are  expounding. 
17  U.S.  316.  406  (1819). 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  a  case  decided  the  same  year,  com- 
mented on  the  instances  when  a  strict 
literal  approach  would  be  inappropri- 
ate: 

But  i.lrhough  a  particular  and  a  rare  case 
may  not.  in  itself,  be  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  induce  a  rule,  yet  it  must  be  governed  by 
the  rule,  when  established,  unless  some  plain 
and  strong  reason  for  excluding  it  can  be 
given.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  this  par- 
ticular case  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  con- 
vention when  the  article  was  framed,  nor  of 
the  American  people  when  it  was  adopted.  It 
is  necessary  to  go  farther,  and  to  say  that, 
had  this  particular  case  been  suggested,  the 
langviage  would  have  been  so  varied  as  to  ex- 
clude it.  or  It  would  have  been  made  a  special 
exception.  The  case  being  within  the  words 
of  the  rule,  must  be  within  Its  operation  like- 
wlEe.  unless  there  be  something  in  the  literal 
construction  so  obvioiisly  absurd  or  mis- 
chievous, or  repugnant  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  in.strument.  as  to  justify  those  who 
ezpouvd  the  Constitution  in  making  it  an 
exception.  Dartmouth  College  v  Woodward. 
17  US.  (4  Wheat)  644  (1819)  (emphasis 
supplied) . 

I  am  of  the  firm  belief  that  a  reading 
of  the  emoluments  clause  which  would 
deny  the  effectiveness  of  th's  bill  in  re- 
moving the  current  disqualification  of 
Senator  Saxbe  would  be,  in  Marshall's 
words  "obviously  absurd."  "mischiev- 
ous." and  "repugnant  to  the  general 
spirit"  of  the  clause.  This  provision  was 
not  intended,  as  its  history  plainly  dem- 
onstrates, to  effect  a  wholesale  disquali- 
fication of  an  entire  Congress  from  ap- 
pointive office.  The  compromise  which 
was  effected  from  an  earlier  proposal 
which  would  have  absolutely  barred 
Members  during  their  term  plus  1  year 
clearlv  indicates  that  no  such  result  was 
intended. 

Further.  the  prohibition  finally 
adopted  the  limit  to  three  narrowly  de- 
fined circumstances.  'We  do  no  injustice 
to  the  Framers  or  damage  to  the  con- 
stitutional instrument  by  reading  the 
emoluments  prohibited  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  reality  and  reason,  in  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  preservation  of 
the  orderly  processes  of  government. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
bill  and  cause  no  further  delay  in  render- 
ing Senator  Muskie  the  greatly  deserved 
honor  of  appointment  as  Secretary  of 
State.* 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  has  been  sent  to  the  desk  would 
reduce  the  salary  and  other  emoluments 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  that  which 
was  in  effect  on  January  1,  1977  I  am 
introducing  this  bill  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  Senators  Church.  Glfnn.  Javits, 
Percy.  Pryor.  and  Stevens.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  that  this  reduced  rate  of 
pay  shall  be  effective  through  noon  on 
January  3.  1983.  or  until  a  successor  to 
the  individual  who  next  holds  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  is  appointed. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides 
that  any  person  aggrieved  by  an  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  bring  an 
action   to  contest  the  constitutionality 


of  the  appointment  and  that  the  courts 
shall  give  such  suits  expedited  considera- 
tion. 

The  President  has  announced  his 
desire  to  appoint  our  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Muskie.  to  be  Secretary 
of  State.  However,  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibits any  Member  of  Congress  from  tak- 
ing a  position  in  the  executive  branch  if 
the  salary  for  that  job  "shall  have  been" 
increased  during  the  Congressman's 
term.  Under  the  Constitution  and  the 
precedents,  the  administration  believes 
Senator  Muskie's  nom-nat'on  rr^v  not  be 
made  until  this  problem  is  resolved. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  im- 
mediately to  consider  this  bill  so  that  the 
Senate  may  quickly  proceed  to  consider 
the  nomination.  Under  the  circum- 
stances. I  believe  it  is  vital  that  there 
be  no  delay  in  the  submission  of  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
understanding  which  I  have  previously 
stated  that  this  measure  is  ident'cal  in 
its  treatment  to  Senator  Muskie  that 
which  was  accorded  to  Senator  Saxbe 
I  join  on  behalf  of  Senator  Baker  and 
myself  in  supporting  the  measure  and 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  may  1 
assure  the  acting  minority  leader  that  it 
is  on  all  fours  and  we  followed  com- 
pletely the  procedures  in  the  Saxbe 
proceeding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  appreciate  that,  and 
I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  stating  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2637)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

S.   2637 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
compensation  and  other  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
shall  be  those  in  effect  January  1.  1977.  not- 
withstanding any  Increase  in  such  compen- 
sation or  emoluments  under  (1)  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-206:  81 
Stat  642)  or  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of- 
Uvlng  Adjustment  Act  (Public  Law  94-82; 
89  Stat.  419)  talcing  effect  during  the  period 
beginning  at  noon  of  January  3.  1977.  and 
ending  at  noon  of  January  3.  1983.  or  (2)  any 
other  provision  of  law.  or  provision  which 
has  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  if  such  in- 
crea.se  becomes  effective  during  that  period. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  and  ending  the  earlier 
of  noon  of  January  3.  1983.  or  the  date  on 
which  the  first  Individual  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  ceases  to  hold  that  office. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  contest  the  constitutionality 
of  the  appointment  and  continuance  in  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ground  that 
such  appointment  and  continuance  In  office 
is  in  violation  of  article  1.  section  6.  clause. 
2.  of  the  Constitution.  The  United  States  dis- 
trict courts  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion, without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value  of 


the  matter  in  controversy,  to  determine  the 
validity  of  such  appointment  and  continu- 
ance in  office 

(b)  Any  action  brought  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a 
panel  of  three  Judges  in  accordance  with 
section  2284  of  title  28.  United  States  Code 
Any  review  of  the  action  of  a  court  con- 
vened pursuant  to  such  section  shall  be  by 
petition  of  certiorari  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  Any  Judge  designed  to  hear  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  shall  cause  such 
action  to  be  in  every  way  expedited. 

(d)  This  section  applies  only  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  first  appoint- 
ed to  that  office  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B'VTID.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tOOKING  TOWARD  SPACE 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Hon- 
orable James  A.  Michener  has  written  an 
article.  "Looking  Toward  Space."  which 
appeared  in  the  May  1980  issue  of  Omni 
magazine. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ar- 
ticle by  the  famous  novelist  James 
Michener  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Looking  Towakd  Space 
(By  James  A   Michener) 

There  seem  to  be  great  tides  that  operate 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  nations 
are  prudent  if  they  estimate  the  force  of 
those  tides,  their  genesis,  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  can  be  utilized  A  nation  that 
guesses  wrong  on  all  its  estimates  is  apt  to 
be  In  serious  trouble,  if  not  on  the  brinlc  of 
decline  Filled  with  speculation,  men  with 
clever  minds  can  malce  remarkable  contribu- 
tions. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, nations  faced  problems  comparable  to 
those  faced  by  individuals  like  Columbus. 
Vasco  da  Gama.  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  They 
had  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exploration  of  the  world  and. 
if  so.  to  what  degree  of  commitment.  Those 
nations  like  Portugal  and  Spain  that  made 
early  and  fast  decisions  gained  empires  of 
fantastic  richness  Others  like  disunited 
Germany  and  Italy,  which  did  not  perceive 
the  possibilities,  suffered  grave  disadvan- 
tages and  never  caught  up.  England  and 
Prance  were  very  tardy,  but  in  the  end  the 
first  made  a  stunning  recovery,  the  latter 
never  did. 

I  am  not  primarily  interested  in  either  the 
exploits  of  a  few  daring  captains  or  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  nations  they  repre- 
sented The  more  lasting  effect  was  on  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  wonderful  enlarging 
of  the  human  consciousness  when  It  realized 
that  the  old  definitions  no  longer  applied, 
when  it  knew  that  the  world  consisted  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  Europ>e.  To  have  missed 


the  explorations  was  regrettable,  but  to  have 
missed  this  spiritual  awakening  would  have 
been  disastrous  France  and  Sweden  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  nations  that  did  little 
of  the  manual  work  but  that  reaped  the  In- 
tellectual rewards  of  the  period  One  might 
almost  argue  that  Portugal  and  Spain 
dragged  home  the  raw  material  for  Prance 
and  Sweden  to  codify  and  digest,  proving 
that  any  nation  can  participate  in  the  great 
swing  of  civilization  according  to  its  peculiar 
capabilities.  Portugal  provided  daring  sea 
captains  England  provided  able  administra- 
tors. France  provided  the  philosophers 
Those  that  provided  nothing  lost  an  entire 
cycle  of  historical  experience,  from  which 
they  never  recovered. 

Nor  do  1  think  that  the  rewards  resulting 
from  participation  in  a  great  cycle  need  be 
permanent,  reaching  down  to  all  genera- 
tions. I  am  quite  content  If  my  nation  gains 
enlightenment  or  riches  or  advantages  of 
other  kinds  for  a  respectable  period  It  can't 
be  the  hullabaloo  of  a  single  day  or  week. 
nor  the  celebration  without  foundation  of 
some  accidental  accomplishment  with  little 
subsequent  meaning  But  if  a  nation  re- 
sponds to  a  challenge,  succeeds  In  Its  effort, 
garners  the  rewards  for  a  sensible  period, 
and  then  loses  the  commanding  position.  I 
think  no  harm  has  been  done  The  nation 
has  gleaned  from  that  experience  about  all 
that  it  was  destined  to  achieve,  and  a  great 
good  has  been  accomplished,  because  then 
the  nation  is  prepared  psychologically  to 
tackle  the  next  big  problem  when  it  comes 
along.  And  it  surely  will,  for  the  life  of  any 
nation  since  the  beginning  of  history  has 
been  a  record  of  how  it  confronted  the  great 
challenges  that  Inevitably  came  Its  way 

History  is  a  grand  mix  of  concepts,  actions, 
organizlngs.  and  commitments  that  deter- 
mines the  extent  to  which  any  nation  can 
achieve  a  good  life  for  its  citizens,  and  I  be- 
lieve without  question  that  If  a  nation 
misses  the  great  movements  of  Its  time.  It 
misses  the  foundations  on  which  it  can  build 
for  the  future. 

One  word  of  caution.  I  am  not  here  speak- 
ing of  either  fad  or  fashion.  I  am  not  ex- 
tolling the  attractive  ephemeral.  And  I  am 
certainly  not  sponsoring  the  idea  that  was  so 
fashionable  in  the  1930s  that  German  Nazism 
represented  "the  wave  of  the  future."  Anyone 
who  subscribed  to  that  idea  had  a  very  lim- 
ited view  of  what  the  future  of  the  human 
race  could  be.  and  few  fashionable  ideas  have 
ever  crumbled  so  fast  and  so  disastrously 
The  senate  of  any  nation  Is  obligated  to  dis- 
cern the  merely  fashionable  when  It  offers  It- 
self and  to  reject  it. 

Suppose  that  all  I  have  s&ld  Is  true,  which 
would  be  a  miracle  equal  to  those  I've  been 
discussing.  Where  does  that  leave  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  its  space  program?  I  am 
competent  to  comment  on  only  three  of  Its 
aspects,  leaving  the  more  technical  details  to 
others. 

Are  there  nonmllitary  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  The  high  tech- 
nical requirements  for  success  in  space  are 
so  fundamental  that  spinoff  rewards  are  al- 
most automatic  Radio,  television,  medical 
Instrumentation,  miniaturization,  watches, 
new  food  processes,  communications,  healrh 
advances,  and  Improvement  in  clothing  are 
some  of  the  few  advantages  that  I  myself 
have  gained  because  of  the  space  program. 
and  I  am  speaking  only  of  small  items  that 
can  be  comprehended  and  used  by  the 
individual. 

If  one  considers  the  larger  items,  such  as 
intercontinental  communications  satellites, 
the  mapping  of  weather  patterns,  the  anal- 
ysis of  soils  and  forests,  the  exploration  for 
minerals,  including  oil.  the  management  of 
fisheries,  and  the  like,  the  potential  rewards 
are  multiplied  many  times. 

I  have  followed  our  past  space  adventures 
about  as  carefully  as  an  uninstructed  layman 
could,  and  I  have  a  rather  imaginative  mind, 
but  I  anticipated  almost  none  of  these  slgnl- 
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flcant  by-products,  and  I  doubt  that  any  of 
us  can  predict  where  the  next  contributions 
will  be  made.  i 


taught  me  to  be  suspicious  of  late  fashions 
or  high  styles.  Space  programs  are  stylish 
today  and  run  the  risk  of  being  abused. 


did  not  even  know  Mars  bad  been  photo- 
graphed. But  we  do  know  that  in  previous 
periods  when  great  explorations  were  made 
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objection?   Without   objection,   it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  Senator  is  recoemized. 


ment  violated  its  agreement  to  allow  the 
immigration  of  10,000  Cubans  who  had 


CfQth<aT-or1    ot   iV^c 


no  seizures  or  arrests  had  been  made. 
Now  three  seizures  of  vessels  by  the  VS. 
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flcant  by-products,  and  I  doubt  that  any  of 
us  can  predict  where  the  next  contributions 
will  be  made. 

I  have  beard  one  impressive  argument 
against  what  I  am  saying  now  A  man  of  some 
probity  said,  "if  we  bad  applied  our  scientific 
brains  to  these  problems,  we  could  have 
solved  them  all  at  one  tenth  the  cost."  He  Is 
right.  Had  Congress  20  years  ago  set  aside  a 
substantial  budget,  and  had  it  authorized 
the  assembling  of  a  body  of  top  scientists, 
and  had  It  provided  them  with  spacious  lab- 
oratories and  told  them,  "Devise  a  computer- 
ized navigational  instrument  that  will  op- 
erate regardless  of  where  in  space  It  is  sta- 
tioned,"  this  could  surely  have  been  done. 
But  neither  Congress  nor  the  human  mind 
works  this  way.  It  is  only  when  great  felt 
needs  spur  the  imagination  that  certain  ac- 
complishments t)ecome  possible.  As  a  project 
by  Itself,  few  of  the  bonuses  cited  above 
would  have  materialized:  as  part  of  a  na- 
tional effort  with  a  clearly  defined  goal,  they 
all  came  Into  being,  and  others  like  them  will 
follow. 

Are  there  military  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  a  space  program?  I  would  be  terrified 
today  if  only  Russian  and  Chinese  vehicles 
were  orbiting  in  space.  Their  military  advan- 
tage would  be  so  tremendous  that  we  might 
almost  suffer  as  a  nation  a  kind  of  psycholog- 
ical shock  from  which  we  might  never  re- 
cover, for  we  would  certainly  be  at  their 
mercy. 

I  fear  that  potentials  of  space  warfare 
have  yet  to  be  impressed  upon  the  American 
public.  We  do  not  realize  the  overwhelming 
advantage  a  nation  would  enjoy  if  It  alone 
commandeered  space,  if  it  alone  could  direct 
by  radio  beam  when  and  where  an  object 
or  Its  cargo  were  to  be  brought  down  to 
Earth.  Any  nation  that  allowed  its  enemies 
such  a  superiority  would  soon  find  Itself 
doomed. 

But  If  all  nations  have  the  capacity  to  uti- 
lize space  defenstvelv.  then  the  peril  Is  di- 
minished and  reasonable  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out.  But  only  through  parity  can 
we  fully  succeed  in  this  endeavor. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  must  have  a 
sensible  space  program,  whether  it  wants 
one  or  not  To  fall  to  keep  up  with  new 
developments  in  this  field  would  be  disas- 
trous, and  any  presidential  administration 
that  permitted  a  lag  should  be  resoundingly 
condemned.  We  have  to  know  what  the 
capabilities  of  space  are.  and  we  have  got 
to  retain  our  proficiency  In  using  them. 

Are  there  spiritual  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  The  spirit  of 
man  and  the  resolve  of  a  nation  are  tenu- 
ous things,  to  be  fortified  by  the  strangest 
experiences  or  destroyed  by  the  most  unan- 
ticipated accidents  Outward  events  influ- 
ence them,  but  Inner  resolve  usually  de- 
termine outcomes  A  novelist  sees  men  and 
women  destroy  themselves  because  the  will 
to  survive  has  been  lost;  a  historian  watches 
nations  eo  down  because  of  fatal  wrong 
choices  that  sap  the  national  enerey  TJsu- 
allv  the  tragedy  occurs  when  Inner  convic- 
tions are  lost  or  when  a  sense  of  frustration 
or  wanine  purpose  prevails. 

It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  a  human 
life  or  the  life  of  a  nation  moving  forward 
with  enough  energy  and  commitment  to  lift 
It  Into  the  next  cycle  of  exoerlence  My  own 
life  has  been  spent  chronicling  the  rise  and 
fall  of  human  systems,  and  I  am  convinced 
that   we  are  all   terribly   vulnerable. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  our  nation  depends 
primarily  upon  a  successful  space  program. 
There  are.  as  Wmiam  James  said,  moral 
equivalents  to  war.  moral  substitutes  for 
any  charismatic  national  exnertence  I  am 
sure  we  could  as  a  nation,  attain  great 
spiritual  Pea<wurance  from  rebnlldlne  our 
cities  or  dstrlbuflne  our  farm  nroduce  bet- 
ter.   And    my    experience    in    the    arts    has 


taught  me  to  be  suspicious  of  late  fashions 
or  high  styles.  Space  programs  are  stylish 
today  and  run  the  risk  of  being  abused 

But  I  also  believe  that  there  are  moments 
in  history  when  challenges  occur  of  such  a 
compelling  nature  that  to  miss  them  Is  to 
miss  the  whole  meaning  of  an  epoch  Space 
is  such  a  challenge.  It  Is  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenge William  Shakesp>eare  sensed  nearly 
400  years  ago  when  he  wrote: 

There  is  a  tide  In  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,    taken    at    the    flood,    leads    on    to 

fortune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is   bound   In  shallows   and   In   miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And    we    must    take    the    current    when    It 

serves 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

We  risk  great  peril  If  we  kill  off  this  spirit 
of  adventure,  for  we  cannot  predict  how  and 
In  what  seemingly  unrelated  fields  it  will 
manifest  itself.  A  nation  that  loses  its  for- 
ward thrust  is  In  danger,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  retain  that  thrust  Is 
to  keep  exploring  possibilities.  The  sense  of 
exploration  Is  intimately  bound  up  with 
human  resolve,  and  for  a  nation  to  believe 
that  It  is  still  committed  to  forward  motion 
is   to   ensure   Its   continuance. 

I  doubt  there  Is  a  women  or  a  man  who 
honestly  believes  that  the  United  States 
could  ever  fall  backward,  as  other  nations 
have  within  our  lifetime.  Intuitively  we  feel 
that  we  are  exempt.  Yet  for  us  to  think 
so  Ls  to  fly  In  the  face  of  all  history,  for 
many  nations  at  their  aoex  were  Inwardly 
doomed,  because  their  willoower  had  begun 
to  falter,  and  soon  their  vulnerability  be- 
came evident  to  all.  Enemies  do  not  destroy 
nations;  time  and  the  loss  of  will  bring 
them  down. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  most  careful 
about  retreating  from  the  specific  challenge 
of  our  age.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  turn 
our  back  upon  the  frontier  of  this  eooch. 
Space  Is  Indifferent  to  what  we  do:  It  has 
no  feeling,  no  design,  no  Interest  In  whether 
we  granpie  with  It  or  not.  But  we  cannot 
be  Indifferent  to  space,  because  the  grand. 
slow  march  of  our  Intelligence  has  brought 
us,  m  our  generation,  to  a  point  from  which 
we  can  explore  and  understand  and  utilize 
it.  To  turn  back  now  would  be  to  deny  our 
history,  our  capabilities. 

I  was  not  overly  Impressed  when  men 
walked  upon  the  moon,  because  I  knew  It 
to  be  out  there  at  a  specific  distance,  with 
speclflc  characteristics,  and  I  supposed  that 
we  had  enoueh  intelligence  to  d°vlse  the 
necessary  machinery  to  get  us  there  and 
back.  But  when  we  sent  an  unmanned  ob- 
ject hurtling  Into  distant  snace.  and  when 
It  began  sending  back  signals — a  chain  of 
numbers,  to  be  exact — that  could  be  re- 
assembled here  on  Earth  to  provide  tis  with 
a  photogranh  of  the  surface  of  Mars.  I  was 
struck  dumb  with  wonder  And  when  com- 
puters began  adjusting  the  chain  of  num- 
bers, p'lementlnc  some  dlmlnls'^tn^  others. 
so  that  the  photoeraohs  became  always 
clearer  and  more  defined.  I  realized  that 
we  could  accomplish  almost  anything  out 
In  the  farthest  reaches  of  space. 

My  life  changed  completely  on  the  day  I 
saw  those  Mars  photographs,  for  I  had  par- 
ticipated In  that  miracle  Mv  tax  do"aT-s  had 
heloed  pay  for  the  protect.  The  universities 
that  r  supported  had  provided  the  brains  to 
arm  the  cameras.  And  the  government  that 
I  helned  nourish  had  organized  the  expedi- 
tion. I  saw  the  universe  in  a  new  light  and 
myself  and  my  nation  In  a  new  set  of  re- 
SDonslhllltles  Mv  srilrlt  wa.s  enlarcrcl  and 
mv  willingness  to  work  on  future  projects 
fortified. 

No  one  can  predict  what  asnect  of  space 
will  Invigorate  a  given  Individual,  and  there 
must  have  been  millions  of  Americans  who 


did  not  even  know  Mars  had  been  photo- 
graphed. But  we  do  know  that  In  previous 
periods  when  great  explorations  were  made 
they  reverberated  throughout  society.  Dante 
and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  responded  to 
the  events  of  their  day.  Scientists  were  urged 
to  new  discoveries.  And  nations  modified 
their  practices  In  accordance  with  these 
discoveries. 

All  the  thoughts  of  men  are  Interlocked. 
and  success  in  one  area  produces  unfore- 
seen successes  in  others.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  a  nation  like  ours  Is  obligated  to  pur- 
sue its  adventure  in  space.  I  am  not  compe- 
tent to  say  how  much  money  should  be 
spent.  I  am  not  competent  to  advise  on  how 
the  program  should  be  administered.  But  I 
am  convinced  it  must  be  done. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THIRTY-MINUTE     RECFSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  recessed  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  2:29  p.m..  recessed  until  2:59  p.m,; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  OfBcer 
<  Mr.  Chiles  ) . 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  order  of  business,  please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  10  is  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  cloture  has  been  invoked  on 
this  item. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  Each  Senator  is  entitled 
to  1  hour. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

Mr.  President,  may  I  submit  the  ques- 
tion of  unanimous  consent  that  I  have 
already  spoken  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  about?  I  expect  to  speak  20  to  25 
minutes,  if  it  is  agreeable.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  be  permitted  to 
speak  25  minutes  on  an  extraneous  mat- 
ter and  that  it  be  charped  to  the  1  hour 
allotted  me  under  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  member 
of  my  staff,  James  Jordan,  be  granted 
privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CUBAN  REFUGEE  SITUATION 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  mat- 
ter that  concerns  me  and  causes  me  to 
ask  for  recognition  now  on  the  extrane- 
ous subject  is  the  Cuban  refugee  situa- 
tion. 

My  concern  is  not  limited  to  that  one 
item,  but  to  the  entire  problem  that  will 
not  go  away.  I  am  not  angry  about  it.  I 
am  not  aroused  beyond  reason  in  any 
way.  But  I  believe  it  is  one  of  the  gravest 
problems  that  we  have  before  us  today. 
On  the  whole  matter  of  immigration,  we 
have  not  tried  hard  enough  to  do  enough 
about  it  to  be  effective  with  real  policies. 

Mr  President,  for  a  Ion?  while  the  at- 
titude of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  well  reflected  in  the  inscription  on  the 
Statue  of  Liberty — 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 

Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 

Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempest-tossed 
to  me. 
I  lift  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  doori 

Our  generosity  is  legend  throughout 
the  world  and  we  are  not  coming  to  the 
end  of  our  generosity.  The  United  States 
accepts  more  immigrants  and  more  ref- 
ugees than  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
combined.  Our  free  society  Ls  the  goal 
of  most  immigrants  in  the  world,  but  our 
people  have  recognized  that  there  must 
be  numerical  limits  to  the  immigration 
permitted  to  our  country.  The  law  rec- 
ognizes this  need  for  a  numerical  ceil- 
ing, and  actually  imposes  one  in  the  let- 
ter of  the  law. 

The  numerical  quota  expresses  the 
concerns  for  resources  and  environment 
and  the  impact  on  American  workers. 
Immigration  is  a  significant  component 
of  population  growth  in  the  United 
Slates.  In  recent  years,  the  combination 
of  legal  and  illegal  immigration  has  com- 
posed up  to  half  of  our  annual  increase 
in  population.  To  protect  and  preserve 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  our 
population  growth  must  be  slowed,  and 
th:^t  part  of  population  growth  which 
comes  from  immigration  must  be  con- 
trolled, and  not  allowed  to  grow  without 
any  bounds. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
American  workers,  about  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment and  the  cost  of  providing  social 
services  to  Americans,  and  about  the 
preservation  of  the  beauty  and  the  wealth 
of  our  Nation  must  care  about  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States.  For  these  rea- 
sons, I  feel  comnelled  to  speak  on  the 
Cuban  refugee  situation,  to  try  to  do 
somethins?  about  it,  to  express  this  prob- 
lem, as  I  say.  including  the  refugee  situa- 
tion in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  last  week,  in  an  act  of 
cruel  inhumanity— the  Cuban  Govern- 


ment violated  its  agreement  to  allow  the 
immigration  of  10,000  Cubans  who  had 
gathered  at  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Ha- 
vana seeking  asylum  from  the  economic 
and  political  conditions  in  Cuba.  On 
April  18,  the  Castro  government  sus- 
pended orderly  flights  from  Cuba  to 
Costa  Rica,  which  had  agreed  to  accept 
the  people  seeking  refuge  at  the  Peruvian 
Embassy. 

The  suspension  of  flights  touched  off  a 
wave  of  illegal  immigration  from  Cuba 
to  the  United  States.  According  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service, 
4,218  aliens  had  landed  at  the  Truman 
Annex  Docks  at  Key  West,  Fla.,  by  4  p.m. 
.April  30.  and  have  appUed  for  pohtical 
asylum  in  this  country.  From  Key  West, 
the  alien  asylum  applicants  are  trans- 
ported to  the  Youth  Fair  Pavilion  near 
Miami.  At  the  pavilion,  the  refugees  are 
being  interviewed  and  processed  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
personnel.  The  processing  consists  of 
completing  a  request  for  pohtical  asylum, 
obtaining  a  biographical  statement  from 
the  ahens  and  establishing  identifica- 
tion. If  it  is  determined  that  the  alien  is 
a  convicted  criminal  or  narcotics  viola- 
tor, he  is  detained  by  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  for  further 
investigation  and  appropriate  legal  ac- 
tion. The  others  are  placed  in  a  tempo- 
rary parole  status  for  60  days.  Parole  is 
not  admission  for  permanent  residence, 
and  there  is  no  numerical  ceihng  on  those 
who  may  be  paroled. 

Under  certain  circumstances,  an  ahen 
paroled  into  the  United  States  may  ad- 
just his  status  to  that  of  an  ahen  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence 
if  he  is  eligible  for  an  immigrant  visa 
and  a  visa  is  available  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act's  numerical 
limitation.  In  the  case  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees, an  alien  may  adjust  within  1  year. 
It  appears  that  allowing  aliens  to  land 
in    the    United    States    in    the    manner 
which  is  now  being  permitted  in  the  cur- 
rent Cuban  situation  encourages  increas- 
ing   numbers    of    illegal    immigrations. 
Each  day  has  Drought  increasing  num- 
bers of  illegal  boats  to  the  United  States. 
There    are    reports    that    more    than 
1.700  boats  are  anchored  in  the  Cuban 
Port  of  Mariel,  awaiting  to  ferry  more 
refugees  across  the  90-mile  span  between 
Cuba    and    the   Florida   Keys   and    the 
docks  at  Key  West  are  filled  to  capacity. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980.  which  was  passed  by  the 
96th  Congress  and  signed  into  law  on 
March  17.  1980,  50,000  persons  per  year 
may  be  admitted  as  refugees.  There  is 
also  a  provision  in  the  law  that  provides 
for  additional  refugees  in  an  emergency. 
if  the  Congress  i<;  consulted  and  it  is  de- 
termined that  there  is  a  need  beyond  the 
50,000.  In  the  case  of  this  recent  Cuban 
immigration  to  the  United  States,  refu- 
gees mav  under  the  law  enter  and  seek 
rolitical  asvlum  and  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
norary  rarole.  However,  it  is  unlawful  to 
assist  in  the  transport  of  these  refugees. 
Boat  owners  and  boat  operators  who  are 
transporting  Cubans  to  the  United  States 
are  in  violation  of  U  S.  immigration  laws 
and  as  such  are  .'^ubject  to  arrest  and 
seizure.   According  to  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  until  the  28th. 


no  seizures  or  arrests  had  been  made. 
Now  three  seizures  of  vessels  by  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  have  been  made.  The 
main  extent  of  enforcement  of  the  law 
has  been  to  serve  Notices  of  Intentions  to 
nne  to  the  vessels  which  have  landed 
refugees  in  the  United  States.  The  fine  is 
SI, 000  for  each  imdocumented  ahen, 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  which  I 
have  described  poses  a  serious  dilemma 
in  the  execution  of  U.S.  law.  I  am  talking 
now  about  a  matter  that  is  already  the 
law.  The  law  provides  for  a  limitation  on 
the  number  of  people  legally  allowed  to 
immigrate  to  this  country.  The  dilemma 
IS  that  it  appears  that  we  cannot  enforce 
the  law.  and  the  reasons  we  cannot  en- 
force the  law  are  twofold.  First,  it  is  po- 
litically unacceptable  for  our  society  to 
reject  fellow  humans  who  seek  refuge  in 
this  country,  once  they  are  here. 

I  use  the  word  "pohtically"  a  little  out 
of  its  usual  context.  By  that  I  mean  that 
It  IS  a  very  sensitive  situation.  That  is 
why  the  law  provided  for  the  facts  of 
life  and  requires  that  these  temporary- 
permits  first  have  to  be  estabhshed  be- 
yond our  own  borders ;  because  once  these 
individuals  are  here,  this  special,  addi- 
tional, sensitive  problem  is  created.  We 
have  the  relatives  and  friends  who  often 
are  interested  and  involved:  and  when 
these  massive  numbers  come  over  like 
this,  something  beyond  any  reasonable 
anticipation,  it  compounds  all  those 
problems,  magnifies  them  tenfold,  twen- 
ty fold — a  thousandfold,  we  might  say. 

Second,  the  law  enforcement  agencies, 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  Customs  Service, 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  do  not  have  suflBcient  equipment 
or  manpKJwer  to  cope  with  unusual  surges 
of  refugees  like  the  current  Cuban  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  figures  that  I 
could  use  here  which  would  show  that 
they  are  on  the  job,  that  they  are  doing 
their  duty,  and  that  they  are  screening 
and  finding  the  criminals.  But  I  will  not 
go  into  figures  here. 

I  am  talking  about  a  broader  program 
which  we  must  give  our  attention  to  For 
the  time  being  I  wiU  stay  away  from  fig- 
ures, as  such.  However,  I  beheve  that  the 
Federal  and  local  agencies  are  trying  to 
cope  with  this  problem,  but  they  are 
overwhelmed. 

In  my  judgment,  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  realities  of  political  refugees. 
The  purpose  of  immigration  laws  is  to 
insure  order  and  validity  to  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens  who  seek  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  The  Cuban  situation  is 
out  of  control.  Hundreds  of  unseaworthy 
craft  are  navigating  the  waters  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  to  carry 
desperate  people  at  great  risks.  Some  of 
this  is  prompted  by  the  desire  to  make 
the  quick  dollar.  These  boats  are  unsea- 
worthy— that  is  a  mild  term  to  use — and 
they  are  creating  more  of  a  problem  than 
they  possibly  could  solve,  regardless  of 
their  intention.  While  there  are  accounts 
of  unusual  personal  sacrifice  and  courage 
which  tear  at  our  hearts,  it  must  also  be 
said  that  there  are  stories  of  profiteering 
and  opportimity  taking  which  are  re- 
pugnant. The  heavy  loss  of  human  lives 
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at  sea  is  a  real  risk  in  this  situation.  Al- 
ready, there  are  reports  that  the  recent 
storms  in  that  area  took  a  heavy  toll. 


that  way  about  it.  I  have  been  quiet,  not 
fully  active  at  times  in  the  past  when  I 
should  have  been  more  active,  perhaps 


and  others  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, have  met  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  try  to  iron  out  dif- 
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by  an  institution  are  being  met  and  then 
impose  the  will  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  litigation,  if  they  want  to. 


The  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  numerous  problems 
in  its  facilities  around  the  country.  But 


ficials  violated  his  eighth  amendment 
rights  by  failing  to  give  him  proper  medi- 
cal attention. 
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at  sea  is  a  real  risk  in  this  situation.  Al- 
ready, there  are  reports  that  the  recent 
st<N-nis  in  that  area  took  a  heavy  toll. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  was  established  by 
Pubhc  Law  95-412  to  study  the  U.S.  im- 
migration laws  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations. It  is  my  hope  that  this  commis- 
sicm,  which  has  been  constituted  for  more 
than  a  year,  will  consider  emergency 
political  refugee  situations  and  will  soon 
arrive  at  a  recommendation  for  legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  an  appeal  for  enforcement 
of  the  law  that  we  silready  have.  I  believe 
that  unsafe  passage  of  these  desperate 
people  from  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
must  be  stopped.  We  must  insist  on  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  We  are  bound  by  it 
ourselves,  and  we  will  have  to  insist  that 
others  be  bound.  I  call  for  the  United 
States  to  work  with  the  Governments  of 
Cuba  and  Costa  Rica  to  provide  for  or- 
ganized and  safe  transportation  of  aliens 
to  Costa  Rica  for  further  resettlement  by 
the  United  Nations  High  Commission  on 
Refugees.  Refugees  seeking  political 
asylum  must  be  resettled  by  international 
organizations.  Our  Government  cannot 
and  should  not  alone  tr>-  to  handle  these 
situati(xis  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  after  the 
aliens  have  landed. 

There  is  just  so  much  we  can  stand, 
so  much  that  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  stand.  If  we  do  not  call  a  halt  here 
and  keep  this  problem  within  the  law 
that  already  has  been  agreed  upon  and 
is  most  generous  indeed,  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  the  law  will  collapse  and  brmg 
about  conditions  far  worse  than  those  at 
present,  and  it  will  bring  about  a  reac- 
tion right  here  on  this  floor  and  in  the 
other  body — and  throughout  the  country, 
of  course — which  might  lead  to  very  ex- 
treme legislation. 

The  current  condition  of  allowing  il- 
legal transportation  over  treacherous 
waters  outside  the  normal  immigration 
processing  is  inhimiane  and  unfair.  It  is 
inhumane  to  force  desperate  people  to 
risk  their  hves  and  pay  exorbitant  fees 
to  boat  owners  to  make  a  trip  which  may 
end  in  tragedy.  It  is  unfair  to  those  who 
have  applied  through  normal  procedures 
for  immigration  to  our  country  within 
the  quotas  estabUshed  by  law.  While  we 
must  be  sensitive  to  human  suffering  in 
the  world,  we  should  not  encourage  false 
hopes  and  high  risks  in  desperate  peo- 
ple. This  would  be  the  most  cruel  of  any 
immigration  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  no  further  com- 
ments at  this  time.  I  wanted  to  bring 
these  matters  together  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues,  to  bring  together  the 
facts  of  hfe  as  to  what  actually  is  hap- 
pening, a  quick  review  of  what  the  law 
is,  and  show  that  our  agencies  are  trying 
to  do  something  about  it;  but  that,  in 
fact,  they  are  overwhelmed. 

Of  course,  the  main  victims  now  are 
the  areas  of  our  great  Nation  that  are 
closest  to  the  shoreline  of  Cuba.  These 
areas  have  to  bear  the  added  burden: 
and,  in  fact,  they  have  had  to  bear  it  for 
years  and  years. 

I  want  our  Nation  to  be  as  generous 
as  we  reasonably  can  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  I  know  that  the  people  I 
have  the  privilege  of  representing  feel 


that  way  about  it.  I  have  been  quiet,  not 
fully  active  at  times  in  the  past  when  I 
should  have  been  more  active,  perhaps 
more  concerned  on  this  issue.  I  am 
thankful  that  I  have  the  generosity  of 
feeling  for  humanity  that  nms  through 
the  minds  and  the  feelings  of  all  us.  We 
are  willing  to  share,  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree, the  great  blessings  that  have  come 
to  us  in  the  way  of  political  freedom  in 
a  relatively  prosperous  country. 

But  I  tell  you  right  now,  Mr.  President, 
at  some  point  we  are  going  to  have  to 
draw  effective  lines,  not  just  paper 
language,  or  laws  to  put  in  the  books, 
but  effective  laws  that  are  enforceable 
and  are  enforced. 

America  must  be  for  Americans  who 
are  here  and  those  that  are  legally  ad- 
mitted. We  are  willing  to  share.  We  are 
sharing.  We  have  shared  over  the  past 
decades  since  our  country  was  bom 
under  its  present  form  and  system  of 
Government,  and  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  blow  out  that  great  light  of  human 
feeling  and  idea  of  being  willing  to  share. 

So  in  the  name  of  sharing  I  plead  for 
complete  review.  I  am  not  on  a  commit- 
tee that  works  in  this  field,  and  we  have 
mighty  good  committees  and  members. 
But  there  must  be  a  review,  as  I  see  it,  of 
the  entire  structure  of  immigration 
policy  in  the  hght  of  these  recent  de- 
velopments. 

We  might  as  well  get  ready.  The  pros- 
pects are  that  we  are  going  to  have  im- 
employment  far  more  pronounced  than 
now  and  we  are  going  to  probably  have  it 
soon.  But  I  want  to  emplasize  a  long- 
range  view  as  well  as  the  short  range.  It 
is  one  of  the  unhappy  facts  of  history 
that  we  have  not  done  enough  about  our 
immigration  policy.  I  feel  that  we  can 
make  some  adjustment  between  our  spirit 
of  generosity  and  willingness  to  share 
with  those  that  are  less  fortunate  and  our 
own  duty  to  self-preservation  and  for 
preserving  the  fruits  of  our  system  and 
our  land  for  the  benefit  of  oiu-selves  and 
those  who  will  share  our  future. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  have  I 
taken? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  took  23  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  allotment  of 
time.  I  will  .seek  the  floor  later  on  the 
pending  matter  but  I  yield  the  floor  now, 
Mr.  President. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTION- 
ALIZED PERSONS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  business  before  the  body  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  busi- 
ness before  the  body  is  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  10,  on  which  cloture  has 
been  invoked. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 26  of  this  year,  I  rose  in  this  Cham- 
ber to  express  my  views  in  opposition  to 
this  legislation  that  is  now  the  subject 
before  the  Senate. 

Since  that  time,  the  bill  has  passed 
and  the  Senate  conferees,  including  me 


and  others  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, have  met  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  try  to  iron  out  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions. 

In  these  2  months  since  my  original  re- 
marks on  the  subject  my  views  have  not 
changed.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  I 
think  I  have  become  stronger  in  my  view 
that  there  are  some  basic  principles  of 
Federal-State  relations  involved  in  this 
question  and  a  definition  of  the  appro- 
priate responsibilities  of  each  which  are 
extremely  important  and  should  be  care- 
fully considered  before  we  pass  and  ap- 
prove this  conference  report. 

Both  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
several  State  governments,  of  course, 
have  specific  individual  responsibilities 
for  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

What  we  are  doing,  though,  if  this 
conference  report  is  approved,  is  making 
the  Justice  Department  select  from 
among  all  the  States  and  localities 
throughout  this  great  country  of  our.s 
those  places  where  it  is  going  to  threaten 
to  bring  and  actually  bring  lawsuits  to 
force  construction  of  public  facilities, 
or  changes  the  management  of  public 
facilities,  and  this  is  necessarily  going 
to  require  the  imposition  of  new  taxes, 
the  raising  of  new  revenues,  and  the 
allocation  of  resources  in  a  different  way 
from  those  plaxmed  and  approved  by 
local  and  State  ofiQcials. 

Obviously,  if  local  elected  ofiQcials  were 
disposed  to  allocate  resoiu-ces  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  this  would  obviate  the  Justice 
Department's  force  in  trying  to  dictate 
how  those  funds  should  be  spent.  Ob- 
viously local  oflBcials  right  now  are  not 
prepared  to  do  the  things  that  we  as- 
sumed the  Justice  Department  wants  to 
force  them  to  do  under  this  legislation. 

What  it  gets  right  down  to,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  the  local  citizens  want 
done  in  terms  of  allocation  of  resources 
for  public  institutions. 

Several  times,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  on  this  legislation  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor,  several  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  served  as  State  offi- 
cials, former  Governors,  such  as  Senator 
BoREN,  Senator  Exon  and  Senator  Lax- 
alt,  and  former  State  attorneys  general, 
such  as  Senator  Danforth  and  Senator 
Morgan,  have  all  expressed  opposition 
to  this  legislation  because  the  responsi- 
bility for  these  matters  is  properly  in  the 
hands  of  State  and  local  officials  instead 
of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

We  would  all  like  to  help  promote  a 
harmonious  and  good  working  relation- 
ship, a  partnership,  in  effect,  between 
and  among  all  aspects  of  government. 
Federal,  State,  and  local,  to  make  sure 
that  the  legitimate  interests,  rights,  and 
concerns  of  our  citizens  are  protected 
and  to  help  assure  that  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  our  citizens  is  enhanced. 

Given  that  specific  goal  that  we  all 
share,  I  wonder  whether  it  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  that  ambition  for  us  to  give 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  right  to 
go  into  a  small  town,  a  community,  a 
county,  or  a  State  and  begin  investigat- 
ing whether  or  not  all  the  criteria 
decided  upon  by  the  Justice  Department 
here  in  Washington  which  should  be  met 
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by  an  institution  are  being  met  and  then 
impose  the  will  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  htigation,  if  they  want  to. 
unrestrained  by  Congress,  unrestrained 
by  any  other  power.  I  do  not  think  so. 

It  cannot  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
that  ambition  for  us  to  permit  this  new 
authority  to  be  reposed  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

This  legislation  assimies  that  having 
the  Department  of  Justice  file  lawsuits 
is  the  best  way  to  protect  the  rights  of 
institutionahzed  persons. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  the  other 
day  having  a  visit  with  one  of  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi who  now  serves  as  the  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit,  Judge  J.  P.  Coleman,  one 
of  the  most  admired  and  revered  public 
servants  in  the  United  States.  He  told 
me  the  absolute  inundation  of  that  court 
of  appeals  by  petitions  from  institution- 
alized persons,  mostly  people  in  penal 
institutions,  filing  writs,  petitions,  ap- 
plications, not  only  to  review  sentences, 
to  review  the  trials  that  were  held,  some 
many  years  before,  some  many  months 
before,  but  also  complaining  of  condi- 
tions in  institutions.  He  told  me  that  it 
takes  a  great  part  of  that  court's  time  to 
handle  the  large  number  of  these  peti- 
tions. 

Yet  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
would  tell  us  that  there  is  not  an  appro- 
nriate  avenue  under  our  legal  system 
for  bringing  those  complaints  or  bring- 
ing those  concerns  to  the  attention  of 
the  courts.  They  argue  that  we  now 
have  to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  power  to  institute  on  its  own  litiga- 
tion, lawsuits,  in  the  Federal  court  sys- 
tem, to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
Government  unmet  needs  in  public 
institutions. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  do 
that.  It  is  being  done  now  by  legal  serv- 
ices groups  all  over  this  coimtry,  by  in- 
dividual lawyers  who  are  petitioned  by 
those  and  members  of  the  families  of 
those  who  may  be  in  public  institutions 
where  their  civil  rights  or  their  constitu- 
tional rights  allegedly  may  be  violated. 

If  there  are  such  problems,  there  are 
sufficient  avenues  at  the  present  time 
available  for  that  to  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  administrative  branch 
of  Government,  the  judicial  branch  of 
Government,  and  certainly  to  the  Con- 
gress, where  we  guarantee  that  these 
rights  can  be  asserted. 

I  suggest  too  there  is  written  into  this 
legislation,  between  the  lines,  a  notion 
by  the  proponents  that  Washington  has 
more  wisdom,  Washington  has  more  sen- 
sitivity than  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  people  at  the  local  level  who 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
taking  care  of  folks  in  these  public  in- 
stitutions. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  premise  and 
I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  do  not  think,  for 
instance,  that  all  wisdom  resides  and  re- 
poses here  in  Washington,  let  alone  in 
the  Department  of  Justice.  Indeed,  be- 
fore the  Federal  Government  starts  dic- 
tating corrections  policy  all  over  the 
country  it  should  put  its  own  house  in 
order. 


The  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  numerous  problems 
in  its  facilities  aroimd  the  country.  But 
that  fact  is  ignored  in  this  bill.  What  we 
are  doing  in  this  legislation  is  saying  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  be  that 
government  entity  which  sets  the  exam- 
ple in  sensitivity,  which  sets  the  example 
in  concern  for  the  welfare  of  institu- 
tionalized persons. 

That  is  the  suggestion  here  in  this 
legislation,  that  Washington  does  a  bet- 
tei  job  protecting  the  concerns  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  institutionalized 
persons. 

Well,  is  that  really  true?  A  congres- 
sional report  recently  was  received,  and 
it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
body  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond).  This 
report  dealt  with  some  serious  problems 
at  the  Federal  penitentiarj'  in  Atlanta. 
Here  is  a  quote  from  that  report: 

The  Atlanta  penitentiary  is  loo  large  and 
loo  old  to  enable  prison  officials  to  manage 
a  prison  population  in  a  safe  and  efflclent 
way.  It  was  estimated  that  it  would  cost  up 
to  $44  million  to  renovate  the  Atlanta  pen- 
itentiary so  that  it  is  in  compliance  with 
the  minimum  standards  of  a  modem  correc- 
tional facility  Consequently,  the  report  rec- 
ommends that  the  penitentiary  be  closed  as 
soon  as  feasible,  but  not  later  than  1984 
Closure  of  the  prison  also  has  been  sugge.sted 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Mr.  President,  that  clearly  indicates  to 
me  that  the  Federal  Government  itself 
is  not  devoting  or  allocating  the  funds 
necessary  to  keep  its  own  prisons  up  to 
minimum  standards.  Let  us  do  first 
things  first.  If  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  obligation  to  maintain  a  prison 
system  for  those  who  violate  Federal 
criminal  laws  and  are  incarcerated  as  a 
result  of  judgments  of  our  Federal  courts, 
then  it  is  up  to  this  Congress,  it  is  up 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  in  this 
town,  to  see  that  it  is  done  in  a  way  that 
protects  the  constitutional  rights  of  those 
who  are  going  to  be  institutionalized. 

Now.  before  a  good  enough  job  is  done 
with  that  mission  and  that  responsibility, 
this  Congress  has  now  decided  that  it  is 
this  same  Department  of  Justice,  it  is 
this  same  Federal  Government,  that 
ought  to  dictate  to  little  towns,  coun- 
ties, and  States  across  this  great  land 
how  they  ought  to  run  their  jails,  what 
they  ought  to  do  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  institutionalized  persons  in  these 
localities  and  States. 

This  report  on  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
indicates  how  absurd  that  is.  It  is  hypo- 
critical to  give  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice additional  authority  to  force  the 
States  and  local  governments  to  allocate 
funds  in  a  way  decided  upon  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  when  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  in  such  a  sorry  state. 

The  conditions  in  another  Federal  pris- 
on. Mr.  President,  made  news  last  week. 
That  news  was  in  the  form  of  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  case  of  Carlson 
against  Green.  The  original  suit  was 
brought  by  the  mother  of  a  deceased 
inmate  of  the  Federal  prison  in  Indiana 
seeking  damages  against  the  Federal 
prison  by  alleging  her  son.  while  a  pris- 
oner, suffered  personal  injuries  from 
which  he  died,  and  that  the  prison  of- 


ficials violated  his  eighth  amendment 
rights  by  failing  to  give  him  proper  medi- 
cal attention. 

The  eighth  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution prohibits  punishment  which  is 
cruel  and  inhuman.  She  had  sought  to 
bring  this  action  directly  under  the 
eighth  amendment.  Do  you  know  who 
opposed  her  right  to  claim  damages 
under  the  Constitution?  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington.  The 
Department  of  Justice  attorneys  claimed 
there  was  no  such  right  to  bring  the 
action  against  the  Government  imder 
the  eighth  amendment.  If  a  complaint 
had  to  be  filed  and  litigated,  it  should 
have  been  brought  under  the  Federal 
Tort  Claims  Act.  and  there  was  no  stand- 
ing to  bring  this  action. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  agree  with 
that,  and  in  the  opinion  the  Supreme 
Court  also  detailed  some  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  I  will  read  them.  The 
Court  said: 

The  mother  alleged  that  the  priaon  offlcl&ls. 
being  fully  apprised  of  the  groes  inadequ&cy 
of  medical  facilities  and  staff  at  the  Peder&l 
corrections  center  in  Terre  Haut«,  Indiana, 
and  of  the  seriotisness  of  Jones'  chronic 
asthmatic  condition,  nonetheless  kept  him  In 
that  facility  against  the  advice  of  doctors, 
failed  to  give  him  comjjetent  medical  atten- 
tion for  some  8  hours  after  he  had  an 
asthmatic  attack:  administered  contra- 
indicated  drugs,  which  made  his  attack  more 
severe;  attempted  to  use  a  respirator  knowD 
to  be  Inoperative,  which  further  Impeded  his 
breathing,  and  delayed  for  too  long  a  time 
his  transfer  to  an  outside  hospital  Com- 
plainant further  alleges  that  Jones'  death 
resulted  from  these  acts  and  omissions,  that 
prison  officials  were  deliberately  indifferent 
to  Jones'  serious  medical  needs,  and  that 
their  Indifference  was  in  part  attributable  to 
racial  prejudice. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  saying  those 
facts  are  true,  but  I  am  saying  that 
those  are  the  allegations  which  were 
made  in  this  legal  action  which  was  filed 
for  redress  of  wrongs  allegedly  com- 
mitted in  a  Federal  correctional  insti- 
tution, and  just  reported  by  our  US 
Supreme  Court  last  week 

The  legal  issue,  as  I  mentioned  earlier, 
which  was  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  center  around  a  dispute 
as  to  whether  these  allegations  were 
true  or  not,  but  rather  turned  on  a  tech- 
nical legal  point  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  mother  could  maintain  this  action 
as  a  claim  for  damages  directly  under 
the  eighth  amendment  or  whether  the 
suit  had  to  be  brought  under  the  Fed- 
eral Tort  Claims  Act 

The  Justice  Department  here  in 
Washington  opposed  the  mother's  con- 
stitutional claim  and  argued  that  she 
should  have  brought  the  suit  under  the 
tort  claims  statute. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  was  a 
5-to-4  vote,  permitting  the  mother  of 
the  deceased  prisoner  to  bring  her  suit 
under  the  Constitution  directly. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  mentioned  this 
case  of  Carlson  against  Green  because 
the  facts,  as  alleged  in  the  action,  raise  a 
serious  question  about  whether  or  not 
problems  of  protecting  constitutional 
rights  in  Federal  institutions  are  being 
solved  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
whether   they   are   being    ignored   and 
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This  is  counterproductive  legislation, 

Mr.  President,  becau.se  it  i.s  nnt  ^nint/  tji 


State  institutions?  Are  we  helping  them? 

Of      pniircp   nnf     W^p    qtp   not    Hnina    onv- 


increased  activity,  and,  thereby,  signal- 
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pushed  iinder  the  rug  and  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  tliis  country  diverted 
from  that  problem  to  the  States  and  lo- 
cal governments,  where  you  have  a  small 
town  and  a  jeiil  that  has  been  there  for 
20  years.  The  big  lawyers  in  their  fancy 
suits  from  Washington  go  all  the  way 
down  there  and  say  to  those  towns- 
people: 

You  have  got  to  build  a  new  Jail  house  be- 
cause you  are  violating  the  constitutional 
lights  of  these  prisoners. 

You  may  have  one  or  two  In  there  for  a 
while  Intermittently,  and  so  this  town  has 
to  stop  Its  library  funds,  it  has  to  shut  down 
the  fire  department,  it  has  to  stop  fixing  the 
potholes  In  the  streets  while  It  votes  a  bond 
issue,  and  get  all  the  tax  money  that  little 
town  can  stand,  in  order  to  build  a  new  jail 
because  the  Department  of  Justice  lawyers 
are  going  to  sue  you  to  force  you  to  do  that. 

I  am  suggesting  that  is  not  govern- 
ment for  the  people;  that  is  not  the 
kind  of  government  we  ought  to  be  run- 
ning and  supporting. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation, it  has  the  initial  obligation  in 
these  matters  to  straighten  out  its  own 
house.  And  allegations  such  as  these  that 
I  have  referred  to  from  the  Terre  Haute, 
Ind..  Federal  prison  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected if  they  exist.  If  these  allegations 
are  true,  they  ought  to  be  set  straight 
before  we  proceed  to  put  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  business  of  dictating  to 
every  town,  every  county,  and  every 
State  how  they  ought  to  run  their  busi- 
ness. 

Let  us  straighten  out  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's business  first  and  then  demon- 
strate by  example  that  we  have  a  stand- 
ing to  make  any  complaint.  There  has 
been  no  demonstration  to  this  Senator 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  institutionalized  persons  than 
do  local  and  State  officials. 

There  have  been  some  very  strained 
relations  engendered  by  an  oppressive 
Department  of  Justice  in  some  areas  of 
the  country.  Those  incidents  have  already 
been  very  eloquently  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  Senator  Dan- 
FORTH,  the  matters  that  came  to  his  at- 
tention when  he  served  as  an  attorney 
general  in  that  State,  and  by  the  dLs- 
tinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  Sen- 
ator BoREN,  when  he  served  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 

We  probably  all  have  personal  experi- 
ences which  we  can  recall  of  Washington 
lawyers  coming  down  and  threatening 
to  sue  and  trying  to  push  around  locaJ 
and  State  officials  over  how  they  are  al- 
locating resources. 

I  think  we  need  to  promote  a  better 
relationship  between  Federal.  State,  and 
local  elected  officials.  This  legislation  is 
not  going  to  do  it.  It  is  going  to  make 
local  and  State  government  officials  re- 
luctant to  take  any  initiatives  on  their 
own. 

Why  take  the  political  heat?  Let  me 
ask  a  practical  question:  Whv  would  a 
mayor  of  a  town  take  the  political  heat 
and  go  out  among  the  local  townspeople 
and  say,  "We  have  got  to  get  together 
and  do  something  about  the  jaUhouse. 
It  is  rundown.  Somebody  was  in  here  the 
other  day  complaining  that  we  are  going 


to  be  liable  in  a  lawsuit  if  we  don't  im- 
prove this  situation." 

Well,  is  the  mayor  going  to  go  out  and 
try  to  put  his  political  future  in 
jeopardy,  pushing  the  local  people  to  vote 
for  a  bond  issue,  to  levy  new  taxes,  to 
improve  that  situation?  Or  will  the  tend- 
ency be  for  him  to  say.  "Well,  there  is 
a  law  on  the  books  in  Washington  that 
makes  this  the  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  decide  when  the 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  have 
been  so  transgressed  that  a  lawsuit  is 
required  to  be  filed.  There  is  a  law  on  the 
books  now  called  the  Rights  of  Institu- 
tionalized Persons.  Let  us  let  Washing- 
ton, then,  send  its  lawyers  down  here 
and  threaten  this  lawsuit  or  actually  file 
the  lawsuit  and  make  us  spend  the  money 
in  that  way,"  rather  than  taking  the 
political  initiative  and  running  the  polit- 
ical risk  of  telling  the  local  constituency 
that  he  would  rather  see  the  tax  money 
being  spent  on  the  jail  than  on  the  city 
hbrary  or  the  school  system  or  these  pro- 
grams for  senior  citizens,  all  of  which 
are  very  popular? 

It  strikes  me  as  unwise,  impractical, 
to  presume  that  passing  this  legislation 
is  going  to  encourage  improvements  of 
facilities  at  the  local  and  State  level  for 
institutionalized  persons.  It  is  just  not 
going  to  do  it.  It  is  going  to  have,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  reverse  effect. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  who  are  urging  this 
body  to  approve  this  conference  report; 
to  affirm  our  concern  for  those  who  are 
in  institutions,  who  cannot,  in  many 
cases,  speak  for  their  own  interests,  make 
their  own  complaints  when  their  rights 
are  being  violated;  those  in  mental  in- 
stitutions, those  who  are  handicapped 
and  who  are  too  sick  to  be  able  to  initiate 
these  actions. 

I  have  that  same  concern  and  that 
same  sensitivity.  I  am  convinced  all 
Members  of  this  body  share  that  sensi- 
tivity. 

Nobody  is  trying  to  outdo  anybody  in 
concerns  for  the  ill,  the  handicapped,  the 
infirmed  or  those  who  are  in  prison. 
We  want  to  have  a  Government  that 
cares  and  that  demonstrates  that  care 
and  concern  by  action. 

The  Federal  Government  needs  to 
clean  up  the  Federal  facilities,  the  Fed- 
eral correction  institutions.  The  State 
governments  need  to  clean  up  their 
institutions. 

But  to  give  the  Department  of  Justice 
the  big  sledge  hammer  and  to  place  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  head  of  this 
Department  up  above  everybody  and  say 
that  this  is  the  final  arbiter,  he  or  she  has 
the  final  say  so,  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  mandate  as  a  legislative  body. 

It  is  going  to  tear  down,  if  it  is  ap- 
proved, the  Federal-State  relationship 
which  is  so  important  in  this  system  of 
ours. 

We  are  going  to  see  more  lawsuits.  You 
cannot  argue  that.  If  this  legislation  is 
passed,  you  are  going  to  see  more  law- 
suits. Does  anybody  disagree  with  that? 
Of  course  not. 

That  breeds  confrontation.  There  is 
not  going  to  be  a  working  together.  All  of 
the  niceties  that  have  been  written  in  a 


few  amendments — and  I  applaud  the 
amendments  because  they  do  improve 
the  legislation — about  notice,  about  not 
being  heavy  handed,  about  the  good  in- 
tensions that  ought  to  be  demonstrated, 
the  ability  to  work  out  problems  short 
of  litigation,  all  of  that  is  written  into 
the  law. 

But  is  it  going  to  result  in  fewer  law- 
suits? No.  There  will  be  many,  many, 
many  more  than  we  are  having  now. 
There  will  be  many,  many  more  con- 
frontations, bitter  fights,  arguments  over 
allocations  of  resources  and  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong  and,  "Well,  I'll  just  see 
you  in  the  courthouse. " 

That  will  be  the  aura  that  will  sur- 
round the  Federal-State  efforts  to  im- 
prove facilities  to  protect  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  institutionalized  persons 
if  we  approve  this  conference  report. 

Two  months  ago,  when  I  was  speaking 
in  this  Chamber  against  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  initially,  I  was  concerned 
that  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  obnox- 
ious to  most  local  officials  being  con- 
fronted with  a  new  kind  of  power,  a  new 
kind  of  imposition  of  Federal  power.  I  am 
convinced  more  than  ever  that  that  will 
be  the  practical  result. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  encouraging 
support  among  local  elected  officials  for 
new  initiatives  in  the  field  of  penal  re- 
form and  correctional  changes  to  institu- 
tions, but  I  wish  that  were  what  we  were 
doing. 

There  is  a  desperate  need  for  improve- 
ment of  these  facilities  all  over  the  coun- 
try. But  it  is  up  to  the  local  elected 
officials  to  decide  how  tax  revenues  are 
allocated. 

In  my  State  we  have  a  lot  of  poverty. 
Last  week,  I  was  visiting  two  senior  citi- 
zens groups  in  my  State,  one  at  a  nutri- 
tion site  in  a  small  town  of  Runnelstown 
Miss.  There  were  20  to  30  older  citizens 
there. 

Later  in  the  day.  I  visited  another 
group  of  retired  persons. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  those  in- 
dividuals have  unmet  needs.  In  my  State 
350,000-plus  citizens  over  60  years  of  age 
live  at  or  below  the  poverty  level.  We 
have  a  low  tax  base  in  our  State.  We 
could  use  some  new  tax  revenues  al- 
located to  help  bolster  our  nutrition  pro- 
grams for  older  citizens,  to  help  vntt) 
hoiising  needs,  to  help  with  unmet  trans- 
portation needs,  to  help  in  the  battle 
against  unnecessary  institutionalization. 
Why  not  allocate  funds  to  help  prevent 
unnecessary  institutionalization? 

Well,  these  are  needs  that  are  not  fully 
met  now.  I  am  afraid  that  with  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bill  like  this,  which  permits 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  stir  ud  new 
litigation — that  is  their  business,  filing 
lawsuits,  not  penal  reform  or  institu- 
tional reform  but  filing  lawsuits,  that  is 
what  they  are  in  business  to  do — it  gives 
that  Department  the  right  to  come  in 
and  force  the  allocation  of  funds  away 
from  senior  citizen  programs.  efifort.s  to 
prevent  unnecessary  institutionalization, 
and  many  other  worthwhile  and  needed 
programs  at  the  community  level.  And 
all  in  the  name  of  doing  something  good 
for  the  people  at  the  local  level — improv- 
ing the  quality  of  lives  of  our  citizens. 
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This  is  counterproductive  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  because  it  is  not  going  to 
make  a  constructive  contribution  to  im- 
proving the  opportunities  for  a  better 
quality  of  life  of  folks  at  the  local  level, 
not  in  my  State.  I  am  convinced  it  is 
not  going  to  do  one  thing  good,  but  it 
has  the  potential  of  doing  a  lot  of  evil. 

We  are  going  to  see  a  hardening  of 
attitudes,  Mr.  President,  unfortimately, 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation  if  it  is 
approved.  There  will  be  a  natural  reluc- 
tance to  do  those  things  that  need  to  be 
done  voluntarily  when  there  is  this 
sledge  hammer  available  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  force  local  govern- 
ments to  do  unpopular  things.  The  tend- 
ency will  be  to  leave  it  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  take  the  heat,  to  leave 
it  to  Washington.  "We  can  blame  it  on 
them.  Why  take  the  initiative  ourselves" 
Why  try  to  convince  the  local  citizens 
that  we  need  to  allocate  these  resources 
in  an  unpopular  way?" 

That  worries  me  considerably. 

We  are  at  a  point  now  where  I  believe 
throughout  the  country  there  is  a  re- 
newed sense  of  responsibility  and  dedi- 
cation of  public  officials  at  the  local  and 
State  levels.  In  some  towns,  you  know, 
it  is  hard  to  get  somebody  to  run  for 
mayor.  In  one  of  our  small  towns  in 
Mississippi  the  term  of  the  mayor  was 
up  and  he  was  not  going  to  run  for  re- 
election. They  could  not  get  anybody  to 
run.  You  have  heard  of  them  holding 
elections  and  nobody  coming.  Well,  they 
had  filing  day,  and  nobody  showed  up. 
It  is  tough  to  do  these  joljs.  You  do  not 
make  any  money  as  a  mayor,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  aldermen,  or  in  the 
county  government  in  most  places  in  the 
United  States,  And  now,  in  addition  to 
giving  these  dedicated  citizens,  people 
who  have  a  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
obligation  to  help  nm  a  government 
v.'ith  limited  resources,  we  are  going  to 
put  the  might  and  power  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  a  position  to  force  the 
allocation  of  resources  in  a  way  that  is 
not  going  to  promote  the  kind  of  quality 
of  life  that  these  officials  are  trying  to 
bring  to  those  towns  and  counties.  It  will 
really  be  a  thankless  job. 

Most  of  these  local  officials,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  convinced  are  trying  to  do 
what  is  right,  not  only  for  citizens  in  the 
community,  the  taxpayers,  but  those  who 
are  less  fortunate,  those  who  really  do 
not  have  political  power,  as  such,  for 
those  who  are  institutionalized.  There  is 
a  renewed  commitment.  I  am  convinced, 
throughout  the  country  to  improve 
situations. 

The  Department  of  Justice  does  not 
have  to  go  to  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, or  Nebraska  and  dictate  to  these 
local  and  State  officials  who  are  conscien- 
tious and  doing  ever3^hing  in  their  power 
to  set  matters  straight  and  improve  the 
lives  and  the  opportunities  of  institu- 
tionalized persons.  That  is  not  necessary. 

But  here  the  Congress  is  rising  up  in 
holy  indignation,  in  holy  horror,  with  its 
hands  raised,  saying,  "Oh  my  goodness, 
we  have  to  act.  We  have  to  do  some- 
thing." 

What  are  we  doing?  Are  we  sending 
money?  Are  we  improving  the  resource 
position  of  these  local  institutions,  these 


State  institutions?  Are  we  helping  them? 
Of  course  not.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
thing that  simple.  We  are  not  doing  any- 
thing like  sending  money. 

We  are  sending  lawyers  with  big  brief- 
cases and  fancy  striped  smts  into  these 
towns  and  into  these  States,  threatening 
them  with  lawsuits. 

Is  that  really  going  to  help  a  lot  of 
institutionalized  people  in  my  State — to 
get  the  State  sued? 

It  is  going  to  be  counterproductive.  It 
will  harden  attitudes 

We  are  going  to  give  the  big  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  up  here  in  the  sky  in 
Washington  new  unlimited  powers — un- 
limited and  unrestrained — to  impose,  al- 
most arbitrarily,  their  will.  I  am  opposed 
to  it  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  pass 
this  bill. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
seriously  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  this  conference  report. 

Our  time  for  talking  about  it  is  run- 
ning out.  I  am  confident  we  will  live  to 
regrei  the  day  we  provoked  disunity,  dis- 
harmony, in  our  Federal-State  relations 
by  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  such  time  to  the  majority 
leader  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  speak  on  a  nongermane  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRIME  RATE  UNJUSTIFIABLY  HIGH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  recognized  axiom  in  nnancial 
circles  that,  during  periods  of  rising 
interest  rates,  the  'prime."  or  best  rate 
charged  by  banks,  generally  goes  up 
faster  than  short-term  rates.  During  pe- 
riods of  falling  interest  rates,  the  prime 
rate  generally  comes  down  more  slowly 
than  other  interest  rates. 

The  axiom  also  holds  that  during  pe- 
riods of  rising  rates,  bank  profits  tend  to 
shrink;  and  during  periods  of  falUng 
rates,  bank  profits  tend  to  surge. 

Over  the  last  3  weeks,  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  decline  in  short-term  intere.st 
rates.  Since  early  April,  rates  on  3-month 
certificates  of  deposit  have  fallen  from 
more  than  18  percent  to  12 '2  percent. 
CD's  are  large  deposits  left  at  a  bank  for 
a  specified  period  of  time.  Together  with 
Federal  funds.  Eurodollars,  and  Federal 
reserve  discount  money,  they  are  an  im- 
portant source  of  marginal  funding  for 
large  banks. 

As  a  rule,  the  rate  which  banks  must 
pay  for  CD's  and  other  short-term 
sources  of  funds,  combined  with  the  de- 
mand for  loans,  determines  the  prime 
rate. 

However,  even  though  the  banks'  cost 
of  marginal  funds  has  tumbled  more 
than  5  percentage  points,  and  even 
though  loan  demand  is  terriblv  sluggish, 
the  prime  rate  charged  by  most  banks 
has  fallen  only  1  percentage  point — from 
20  percent  to  19  percent. 

If  the  economy  were  sending  signals  of 


increased  activity,  and,  thereby,  signal- 
ing increased  loan  demand,  one  might 
understand  the  banks'  reluctance  to  re- 
duce their  prime  rate.  In  an  expanding 
economy,  reducing  the  cost  of  money 
would  be  likely  to  Increase  loan  demand 
significantly. 

But  this  economy  is  not  expandmg.  It 
is  contracting.  Factory  orders  were  down 
0.9  percent  in  March.  Final  sales  are 
down.  Unemployment  is  rising.  This  slow- 
down of  the  economy  is  responsible  for 
driving  interest  rates  down  at  such  a 
rapid  pace. 

The  banks  know  this.  Their  large  cor- 
porate borrowers  are  going  to  commer- 
cial paper  markets  to  borrow.  Large 
corporations  can  borrow  money  directly 
from  the  public  by  issuing  commercial 
paper  at  an  interest  rate  of  12  percent. 

Smaller  companies  do  not  have  access 
to  commercial  paper  markets.  They  have 
to  borrow  directly  from  banks.  There- 
fore, this  "lag"  in  the  prime  rate  is  bemg 
paid  for  by  medium -sized  and  smaller 
companies.  In  these  stormy  economic 
times,  unjustifiably  high  Interest  rates 
are  one  burden  which  smaller  firms  could 
well  do  without. 

Many  observers  have  attributed  the 
recent  plummet  in  interest  rates  to  a 
loosening  of  monetar>'  policy  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  but,  ever  since  October  6, 

1979.  the  Federal  Reserve  has  said  it 
would  permit  a  relatively  moderate  and 
constant  growth  in  the  money  supply, 
and  let  interest  rates  go  where  demand 
for  money  would  push  them.  In  Its  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1980,  report,  the  Fed  ouUined 
a  growth  in  the  basic  mc«iey  suwJly  of 
between  3.5  percent  and  6  percent  per 
year. 

During  the  4   weeks  ending  April  9, 

1980.  the  basic  money  supply  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  only  1 .8  percent  from  the 
4  weeks  ending  January  9,  1980. 

In  other  words,  because  of  sluggish 
loan  demand,  the  supply  of  money  was 
growing  more  slowly  thim  the  bottom 
range  established  by  the  Fed.  The  Fed 
has  been  acting  to  pump  more  money 
into  the  system  to  get  the  growth  of 
money  up  to  its  announced  range  It 
has  not  changed  its  policy.  The  Fed  is 
not  driving  down  interest  rates.  Slack 
loan  demand  is  driving  down  interest 
rates.  And  it  is  time  that  our  major 
banks  recognize  this  fact,  and  drop  their 
prime  rates. 

A  rapid,  significant  reduction  in  the 
prime  rate  will  have  psychological  im- 
pact on  financial  markets  of  pushing 
other  rates,  both  short  and  long  term, 
down  farther.  This  will  decrease  the 
banks'  cost  of  money  and  allow  them  to 
keep  dropping  the  prime. 

I  have  never  been  comfortable  with  the 
notion  of  sustained  high  interest  rates 
and  the  waste  of  human  potential  and 
economic  capacity  which  they  bring.  So, 
now  that  rates  are  falling,  I  hope  they 
will  keep  falling.  Now  that  the  bond  mar- 
ket is  reviving.  I  hone  that  it  will  become 
robust.  Now  that  the  economv  is  con- 
fronting a  recession,  interest  rates  must 
fall  to  a  level  which  wiU  induce  a  healthy 
level  of  economic  activity. 

T^e  banks  have  a  critical,  central  role 
to  play  in  this  process.  No  institution  in 
the  society  has  more  to  lose  if  the  econ- 
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omy  tumbles  into  a  deep  recession.  The 
profits  they  might  realize  In  the  short 


and  that  at  the  close  of  business  on  Mon- 
day that  resolution  be  set  aside  and  that 


Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  possible  that 
the  full  6  hours  will  not  be  used.  How- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without  "Wtuit  Foods  Should  Americans  Eat?  Better 
Information  Needed  On  Nutritional  Quality 
Of   Foods";    to  the   Committee   on   Agrlcul- 


to  Uw,  a  report  on  en  appUcatlon  by  Tei»oo 
Inc..  for  repayment  of  excess  oU  royalties  for 
a  lease  in  oflahore  Louisiana    i.rv  ih«  f'y^mr»,it_ 
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omy  tiimbles  into  a  deep  recession  The 
profits  they  might  realize  in  the  short 
term  by  holding  their  prime  rate  at  an 
artificially  high  level  would  be  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  compared  to  the  wave  of  loan 
writeoffs  they  will  face  if  this  economy 
turns  down  sharply. 

The  Congress  will  be  watching  the 
banks  with  great  interest  over  the  next 
several  weeks  in  the  hope  that  the  prime 
rate  will  come  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
ExoN».  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Eric  Mackey 
be  granted  privilege  of  the  floor  for  the 
duration  of  this  day  on  the  consideration 
of  the  legislation  now  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
PTC  continuing  resolution  comes  over  to- 
day from  the  House,  it  be  taken  up  im- 
mediately and  proceeded  with,  that  there 
be  1  hour  of  debate  to  be  equally  divided 
between  Mr.  Hollincs  and  Mr.  Weicker, 
that  there  be  no  amendments  thereto. 
and  that  a  roUcall  occur  up  or  down  on 
the  FTC  resolution  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  was  that  last? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  the  vote 
up  or  down  occur  on  it  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reserve  the  right 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  <  continuing  i .  To  object 
until  we  have  the  rest  of  the  package 
stated. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ExacUy. 

Provided  further 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  That  rule 
Xn.  paragraph  4.  be  waived. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes. 

Provided  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  pending  conference  report  be  set 
aside  until  Tuesday  of  next  week:  that 
there  be  6  hours  of  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  next  Tuesday,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Bayh  and 
Mr.  Thurmond:  that  no  amendments 
thereto  be  in  order ;  that  a  vote  occur  on 
the  conference  report  either  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  6  hours  or  upon  the  times 
having  been  yielded  back. 

Provided  further,  that  on  Monday  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  first  cqncurrent  budget  resolution; 


and  that  at  the  close  of  business  on  Mon- 
day that  resolution  be  set  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  resume  its  consideration  of 
that  resolution  en  Tuesday  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  shall  not  object,  may  I 
inquire  if  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
Ima  is  in  agreement  with  this  with  re- 
gard to  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  agreement  with  regard  to  H.R.  10.  I 
have  talked  to  some  of  those  most  inter- 
ested, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  and  some  others,  and  I 
feel  this  will  meet  their  approval. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
ii  will  be  understood  that  if  the  agree- 
ment is  entered  into,  the  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  cloture  rule  would  be 
vitiated  automatically. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Chair 
indulge  me  and  let  the  time  be  charged 
against  me  for  a  moment? 

This  would  provide  further,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  there  would  be  no  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
IS  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair,  and 
I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Helms  and  Mr.  Thtjr- 

MOND. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  a  revision — to 
wit,  that  the  time  on  the  debate  on  the 
FTC  matter,  on  the  minority  side,  be 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  Youno  or  his 
designee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ITIURMOND  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er as  to  the  6  hours.  Is  there  any  par- 
ticular time  that  he  wants  that  to  begin 
or  end? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  had  not 
been  discussed.  I  would  like  to  start  on 
Tuesday  as  early  as  10.  possibly  9,  but  I 
am  not  fussy  about  that.  I  would  like  to 
start  no  later  than  10  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  10 
o'clock  will  suit  us. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  hope 
that  the  6  hours  will  not  be  used,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  bring  about  a  vote  earlier 
than  would  be  indicated,  which  would 
indicate  that  the  time  would  expire  at  4 
o'clock.  There  has  been  a  request  to  have 
the  vote  on  that  matter  earlier.  We  will 
try  to  accommodate  Senators  on  that. 
I  think  the  majority  leader  may  have  a 
similar  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  agree  with  him. 


Mr  THURMOND.  It  is  possible  that 
the  full  6  hours  will  not  be  used.  How- 
ever, several  Senators  want  to  speak,  and 
I  am  trying  to  protect  their  rights. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  TTiat  is  un- 
derstood. 

I  thank  the  dLstinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thurmond). 
I  already  have  thanked  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Helms.  I  also  thank,  on  my  side  of 
the  aisle.  Mr.  Macnuson.  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations;  Mr.  Hol- 
lincs, with  respect  to  FTC  and  budget, 
and  Mr.  Bayh.  who  is  the  manager  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10.  I  also 
thank  all  other  Senators  who  had  a  part 
in  the  agreement. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS  —  CONTINUING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  understand  that  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion on  the  FTC  will  reach  the  Senate 
Chamber  at  circa  5:30  p.m..  so  there  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote  today  around  6:30  p.m. 
on  the  adoption  of  that  conference  re- 
port. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  now  that 
the  agreement  has  been  entered  into 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  my  understanding  Ls  correct. 

Once  the  FTC  conference  report  is  re- 
ceived, it  will  become,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  majority  leader,  the  business  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Senate  today  After  the 
1  hour  has  expired,  there  will  be  an  up- 
and-down  vote  on  that  proposal,  and  no 
other  motions  and  no  amendments  will 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  part  of  the  understanding  that  the 
vote  on  the  continuing  resolution  on 
FTC  will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Therefore,  in 
order  to  consummate  that  understand- 
ing, I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final 
passage  of  the  continuing  resolution  on 
FTC,  at  such  time  as  that  point  is 
reached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  all  Senators, 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con- 
ference report  now  be  set  aside  and  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
morning  business,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. I 


MESSAGE   FROM    THE   HOUSE 

At  5:22  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  2637  An  act  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  January  1.  1977. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint 
resolution,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate : 

H  J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer  for 
the  ftscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980, 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res  324.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  for 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Puerto  Ric3.  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  to 
foster  ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLtTrlON    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled joint  resolution: 

H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980.  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was  sub- 
sequently signed  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  <Mr.  Macnuson). 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

TTie  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated : 

BC-3681.  A  communication  from  the  C>omp- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
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"What  Foods  Should  Americans  Eat?  Better 
Information  Needed  On  Nutritional  Quality 
Of  Poods";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3682.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  reapportionment  of  certain  Coast 
Guard  appropriations  on  a  basis  Indicating 
a  need  for  supplemental  appropriations:  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3683.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  reapjKjrtlonment  of  an  account  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on  a  basis 
that  Indicates  a  need  for  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-3684.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  study  with 
respect  to  converting  the  operations  and 
maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  function  at 
the  Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida,  and  the 
decision  that  performance  under  contract  is 
the  most  cost-effective  means  of  accomplish- 
ing It;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
EC-3685.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Director,  Legislative  Liaison.  Department 
of  the  Air  Force,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  revenues  derived  from  re- 
covered materials  for  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on   Armed   Services. 

EC-3686.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
I>ort  entitled  "Financial  And  Other  Con- 
straints Prevent  Eximbank  From  Consist- 
ently Offering  Competitive  FMnanclng  For 
U.S.  Exports;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3687.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  transnUttlng, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  certain  trans- 
action of  the  Bank  Involving  U.S.  exports 
to  Spain;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3688.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  first  report  on  appllci- 
tlons  by  government  authority  for  delayed 
notice  and  customer  challenge  under  the 
provisions,  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 

EC-3689.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Railway  Associa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
quarterly  report  on  the  status  of  the  Rail 
Act  valuation  proceedings  for  the  quarter 
ending  March  31,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-3690.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  an  application  by 
Texaco.  Inc.  for  repayment  of  excess  royal- 
ties on  various  offshore  leases  In  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico;  to  the  Committee  on  Elnergy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3691.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  an  application  by 
Forest  Oil  Corporation  for  repayment  of 
excess  royalties  for  a  gas  lease  in  offshore 
Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3692.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  a  report  on  an  application  by  Texaco 
Inc.,  for  repayment  of  excess  oU  royalties  for 
a  lease  in  offshore  Louisiana;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3693.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  transmllUng,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  an  appUcation  by  Mobil 
OU  Corporation  for  repayment  of  excess  gas 
royalties  for  a  lease  in  offshore  Louisiana,  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resource*. 

EC-3694.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  determination  on  a  proposed  re- 
fund of  excess  royalty  payments  to  the  SheU 
on  Company;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3695.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  tran&mlltiag,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  determination  on  a  proposed  re- 
fund of  excess  oil  royalty  payments  to 
Chevron  U  S.A.  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3696.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "industrial  Cogeneraiion— What  It  is 
How  It  Works.  Its  Potential";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-3697.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  a  project 
proposal  from  the  State  of  Montana  under 
the  Small  Reclaniallon  Projects  Aot  of  1956; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC- 3698.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  of  the  Coastal  Plains  Re- 
gional Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  lath  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3699.  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  and  the  State  Cochalrman 
of  the  New  England  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1979; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC  3700  A  communication  from  the  Fed- 
eral Cochalrman  and  the  State  Cochalrman 
of  the  Southwest  Border  Regional  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1979;  referred  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works 

EC-3701.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Prospects  for  a 
Stronger  United  States-Mexico  Energy  Rela- 
tionship"; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3702  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  transmittlns,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Cornorations  Arnuaf Report  for  1979;  to 
the   Committee   on   Foreign    Relations 

EC-3703  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  notification  that  a 
transmission  of  March  27.  1980  had  been 
erroneously  signed  by  the  Mayor,  and  that 
the  Mayor  requested  that  it  bie  regarded  as 
a  "pocket  vetoed"  measure  and  not  validly 
transmitted  to  the  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3701  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  pursuant  to  law. 
an  Air  Force  proposal  for  a  new  records  sys- 
tem under  the  Privacy  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs 

EC-3705  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
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titled  "Wider  Use  of  Better  Computer  Soft- 
ware Technology  Can  Improve  Management 
Control  and  Reduce  Costs."   April   19.   1980; 


muting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
'Increased  Federal  Efforts  Needed  to  Better 
Identify.  Treat,  and  Prevent  Child  Abuse  and 


makers  decide  to  rely  on  our  agricultural 
largesse  as  a  foreign  policy  tool. 
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excess  grain.  The  Government  must 
make  sure  that  the  stocks  of  federally 
nwnpri  erain  are  .siifficientlv  isolated  from 


food  security  reserve  only  for  purposes 
of  providing  emergency  assistance  and 

urgent  humanitarian   relief   to   foreicm 


and    certainty    which    Governor    Link 
advocates. 

Bv    Mr     CANNON     frnm    fho    r'^rr,r»>iK.«    «., 
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Utled  "Wider  Use  of  Better  Computer  Soft- 
ware Technology  Can  Improve  Management 
Control  and  Reduce  Costs."  April  19,  1980; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
EC-3706  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an  Investi- 
gative report  into  alleged  financial  miscon- 
duct In  the  National  Institute  of  Child 
Health  and  Human  Development;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3707.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman,  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Act 
3-178.  "District  of  Columbia  Pund  Account- 
ing Act  of  1980"  and  committee  report, 
adopted  by  the  Council  on  April  1.  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3708.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

EC-3709.  A  conmiunicatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector, Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts.  tran.smittlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
the  annual  report  of  the  Director  for  calen- 
dar year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3710  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during 
calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3711.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Associate  Attorney  General,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  lav  a  report  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary 

EC-3712.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  exemption  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  for 
"any  employee  of  an  employer  engaged  In 
the  operation  of  a  common  carrier  by  rail 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Part  I  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3713.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  final  regulations  for  law- 
related  education  programs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

EC-3714.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Student  Loan  Mair- 
ketlng  Association,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  association's  annual  report  for  the 
year  ending  December  31.  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-3715.  A  communication  from  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations  amending 
the  Family  Contribution  Schedules  for  use 
during  the  1980-81  award  period,  under  the 
Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Pro- 
gram (20  use  1070a,  Subpart  I  of  Part  A 
of  Title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  PL  92-318,  amended  by 
PL,  92-482.  Education  Amendments  of  1976. 
and  PL.  95-566.  the  Middle  Income  Student 
Assistance  Act ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3716.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  exemption  from  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  pro- 
vided in  section  13(b)  (D  for  "any  employee 
with  respect  to  whom  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  has  power  to  establish  quali- 
fications and  maximum  hours  of  service  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act.  1935,  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and   Human   Resources. 

EC-3717.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 


mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
■Increased  Federal  Efforts  Needed  to  Better 
Identify.  Treat,  and  Prevent  Child  Abuse  and 
Neglect."  April  19,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

EC-3718.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  make  improvements  in  the  .Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3719.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"An  Analysis  of  Concerns  in  Federal  Educa- 
tion Programs:  Duplication  of  Services  and 
Administrative  Costs."  April  30,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resource.s 

EC-3720,  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Veterans  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  elim- 
inate provision  of  outpatient  dental  treat- 
ment for  service-connected  noncompensable 
dental  conditions  which  are  unrelated  to 
service  trauma  or  prisoner-of-war  status;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McOOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S,  2639  An  original  bill  to  mitigate  the  ad- 
verse effects  of  the  suspension  of  trade  with 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
United  States  agricultural  producers,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept    No.  96-676) 

U.S.   FARMERS    MUST   NOT   BE  LEFT   HOLDING  THE 
BAG  ON   EMBARGOES 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  coauthored  S.  2639.  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Suspension  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1980.  a  bill  which  adopts 
many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  S. 
2356 — a  proposal  that  I  introduced  on 
February  27.  1980.  The  Agricultural 
Trade  Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of 
1980  represents  a  reasonable  way  to  miti- 
gate the  adverse  effects  of  agricultural 
trade  embargoes  on  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  Moreover,  it  can  achieve  such 
results  without  an  undue  drain  on  the 
U.S.  TreasxuT. 

The  Carter  administration's  decision 
to  suspend  shipments  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  was  a 
precedent-shattering  course  of  action. 
the  full  effects  of  which  will  not  be 
known  for  some  time  to  come.  I  believe 
that  the  President's  decision  to  employ 
food  as  a  weapon  against  the  Soviets  may 
have  opened  the  door  to  future  use  of  our 
agricultural  production  system  for  the 
maintenance  of  national  security  and 
the  attainment  of  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

While  I  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
need  to  challenge  those  aggressors  who 
seek  to  force  their  will  and  political 
philosophy  on  others.  I  am  also  .sensitive 
to  the  sacrifices  that  American  citizens 
are  required  to  make  in  order  to  lend  sub- 
stance to  those  challenges.  Particularly. 
I  am  concerned  that  the  American 
farmer  will  have  to  shoulder  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  burden  if  policy- 


makers decide  to  rely  on  our  agricultural 
largesse  as  a  foreign  policy  tool. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
depends  upon  agricultural  exports  for  al- 
most one-third  of  his  income.  The  threat 
of  restricted  or  suspended  international 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities, 
therefore,  jeopardizes  the  immediate  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  rural  America.  More- 
over, the  specter  of  potential  trade  em- 
bargoes contributes  to  Americas  image 
as  an  unreliable  supplier  thereby  imder- 
cutting  the  farmer's  efforts  to  replace  lost 
sales  through  the  development  of  new 
markets  for  his  products. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  use 
food  a.s  an  instrument  on  foreign  policy. 
It  must  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  effects 
of  such  economic  warfare  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  Measures  taken  to  mitigate 
the  impacts  of  agricultural  trade  em- 
bargoes must  not  be  subject  to  ad  hoc 
decisionmaking.  They  are  best  exercised 
in  a  consistent  fashion  according  to  com- 
prehensive rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  in  advance.  Otherwise,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  farmer  will  be  ill  prepared  to 
cope  with  a  future  of  uncertainty  and 
unpredictability. 

This  bill  is  premised  on  the  notion  that 
certainty  with  respect  to  the  rules  of  the 
game  provides  all  parties  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  the  adjustments  needed 
for  the  most  efficient  exercise  of  their  re- 
sponsibihties.  The  certain  knowledge  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  the  tools  to 
alleviate  the  effects  of  its  interference  in 
export  markets  will  allow  the  farmer  to 
make  planting  and  marketing  decisions 
without  having  to  divide  the  intentions 
of  those  in  the  State  Department.  Simi- 
larly, such  certainty  will  enable  those 
charged  with  making  foreign  policy  to 
confront  international  emergencies  head 
on  without  concern  that  domestic  politics 
will  compromise  our  national  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Suspension  Adjustment  Act  of  1980 
operates  on  two  levels  to  allay  the  farm- 
er's fear  that  he  will  be  sacrificed  for 
the  sake  of  foreign  policy. 

On  an  immediate  level,  this  bill  forces 
the  current  administration  to  make  good 
on  its  promise  to  shield  the  American 
fanner  from  the  adverse  effects  of  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo. 

To  attain  this  end.  this  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
available  price  support  loans  of  not  less 
than  $3.30  per  bushel  for  wheat  and  $2  25 
per  bushel  for  com  to  producers  who 
place  their  1979  through  1981  crops  of 
wheat  and  feedgrains  in  the  farmer-held 
grain  reserve.  These  increased  loan 
levels,  in  conjunction  with  the  waiver  of 
interest  charges  on  such  loans,  would 
coax  more  grain  off  the  market  and  into 
the  farmer-held  reserve — a  measure  that 
would  help  strengthen  farm  prices. 

In  addition,  this  bill  requires  the  Com  - 
moditv  Credit  Corporation  to  acqu'.re  not 
less  than  4  million  tons  of  wheat  by 
June  1.  1980.  and  up  to  10  million  tons 
of  com  by  October  1.  1980.  at  prices  not 
less  than  pre-embargo  levels. 

It  is  not  enough,  however.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  the  Government  to  simply  buy 
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excess  grain.  The  Government  must 
make  sure  that  the  stocks  of  federally 
owned  grain  are  sufficiently  isolated  from 
the  market  so  that  they  have  no  disrup- 
tive effect  on  cash  prices.  This  bill,  there- 
fore, sets  forth  specific  rules  that  provide 
for  orderly  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  grain. 

The  4  million  tons  of  wheat  ac- 
quired by  the  CCC  would  be  placed  in  a 
food  security  reserve  and  thereby  iso- 
lated from  the  domestic  cash  market. 
The  food  security  reserve  would  be  in 
existence  for  5  years  during  which  time 
stocks  would  be  released  only  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  emergency  food- 
assistance  to  foreign  countries  under  the 
Public  Law  480  food  for  peace  programs. 
Whenever  stocks  of  wheat  were  released 
from  the  food  security  reserve,  the  re- 
serve would  be  replenished. 

The  quantities  of  com  purchased  by 
the  CCC  would  be  sold  for  use  in  the  pro- 
duction of  motor  fuel  at  not  less  than  the 
release  price  for  corn,  or  if  the  fuel  con- 
version price  for  corn  is  higher  than  the 
release  price  for  corn,  at  not  less  than 
the  fuel  conversion  price.  The  fuel  con- 
version price,  as  defined  in  the  bill,  would 
be  the  price  for  a  commodity  that  would 
make  gasohol  using  alcohol  produced 
from  the  commodity  competitive  in 
wholesale  price  with  nonleaded  gaso- 
line. 

While  the  above  measures  address  the 
immediate  problems  created  by  the 
Soviet  grain  embargo,  they  do  not  pro- 
vide any  prospective  remedies  for  future 
agricultural  trade  suspensions  that  might 
be  imposed  against  Iran  or  other  coun- 
tries. Now  that  agricultural  trade  em- 
bargoes for  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  purposes  are  a  reality,  it  is  essen- 
tial. Mr.  President,  that  we  include  in 
our  legislative  repertoire  comprehensive 
rules  for  dealing  with  the  adverse  effects 
of  future  trade  suspensions. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee  included  in  this  bill 
provisions  for  a  mechanism  that  would 
operate  on  a  prospective  level. 

The  mechanism  would  work  as  follows; 

First,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  given  the  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  gasohol  feedstock  reserve  and/or 
a  food  security  reserve  whenever  the 
President  suspends  the  commercial  ex- 
port sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commod- 
ities for  national  security  or  foreign  pol- 
icy purposes. 

Second,  the  Secretary,  if  he  chooses  to 
exercise  the  above  authority,  would  be 
required  to  place  in  the  gasohol  feedstock 
and  food  security  reserves  that  portion  of 
the  suspended  commercial  export  sales 
of  the  commodity  that  should  be  removed 
from  the  market  to  mitigate  the  adverse 
effects  of  the  suspension. 

Third,  the  Secretary  would  be  required 
to  sell  stocks  from  the  gasohol  feed- 
stock reserve  at  the  fuel  conversion 
price— a  price  that  will  permit  gasoline- 
alcohol  mixtures  using  alcohol  produced 
from  an  agricultural  commodity  to  be 
competitive  with  the  wholesale  price  of 
nonleaded  gasoline.  The  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  release  stocks  from  the 


food  security  reserve  only  for  purposes 
of  providing  emergency  assistance  and 
urgent  humanitarian  relief  to  foreign 
countries  imder  Public  Law  480  pro- 
grams. 

Fourth,  the  Secretary,  without  regard 
to  any  prior  announcement  made  by  him 
to  the  contrary,  would  be  allowed  to  an- 
nounce a  cropland  set-aside  program 
for  an  agriciiltural  commodity  if  he 
deemed  such  action  to  be  in  the  public 
interest  as  a  result  of  a  suspension  of 
commercial  export  sales  of  such  com- 
modity. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
spective gasohol  feedstock  and  food  se- 
curity reserves  would  not  be  permanent 
reserves  that  would  overhang  the  mar- 
ket. The  kind  and  amount  of  commodi- 
ties placed  in  such  reserves  would  be 
determined  by  the  suitability  of  the  com- 
modities for  use  in  alcohol  production 
and  food  assistance  programs  and  by  the 
quantities  of  the  commodities  required 
to  be  isolated  from  the  market  so  as  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  effects  of  the  trade 
suspension  on  farmers.  Once  the  ac- 
quired stocks  had  been  disposed  of.  they 
could  not  be  replaced  until  another  trade 
suspension  was  imposed.  Clearly,  these 
reserves  are  designed  to  help  the  farmer, 
not  to  hurt  him. 

Another  positive  feature  of  this  bill  is 
that  it  avoids  involving  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  an  unreasonable  subsidy  pro- 
gram for  gasohol  producers.  The  sale  of 
commodities  from  the  gasohol  feedstock 
reserve  at  the  fuel  conversion  price 
would  provide  an  incentive  for  bringing 
new  alcohol  production  facilities  on  line 
without  fo.stering  a  long-term  depend- 
ence on  artificially  low-priced  grains.  The 
fuel  conversion  price  mechanism  would 
insure  that  the  Federal  subsidy  provided 
to  gasohol  producers  would  be  based  upon 
the  economic  relationships  between  gas- 
ohol and  gasoline  rather  than  an  arbi- 
trary decision  to  maintain  commodity 
prices  at  certain  levels. 

The  fuel  conversion  price  also  provides 
for  an  automatic  phaseout  of  the  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  As  the  price  of  gasoline  in- 
creases, less  subsidy  will  be  required  to 
make  gasohol  competitive  with  gasoline. 
The  fuel  conversion  price  system  has 
sufficient  flexibility  to  take  such  eco- 
nomic realities  into  account  and  to  trans- 
late them  into  a  reasonable  subsidy  level. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Sus- 
pension Adjustment  Act  of  1980  is  the 
certainty  that  it  provides  to  all  parties 
involved  in  or  affected  by  an  agricul- 
tural trade  suspension.  The  Honorable 
Arthur  A.  Link,  Governor  of  North 
Dakota  and  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors'  Association's  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  that: 

FHirther  legislation  would  be  desirable  to 
clarify  what  actions  should  be  taken  If  an- 
other sales  suspension,  based  on  national 
security  concerns,  were  to  occur.  We  need 
such  a  statute  so  that  marlcet  disruption, 
which  would  depress  farm  prices,  will  be 
kept  to  an  absolute  mlnimtim. 

I  believe  that  this  bill,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  provide  the  clarification 


and  certainty  which  Governor  Link 
advocates. 

By  Mr,  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
an  amendment: 

S,  2156  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Be- 
vitallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project,  and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with  minority  views)    (Rept.  No   96-677). 

By  Mr  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2101  A  bill  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  which.  If  mailed,  is  required  by 
certain  Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or 
served  by  registered  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept,  No.  96-678). 


INTRODUCTION   OP  BILLS   AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself.    Mr 
WacKEE,  Mr.  Htn)DusTON,  Mr  B*t7- 
ctrs,  Mr.  CuLVEB    and  Mr   S'rrwABT)  : 
S.  2635    A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Investment   Act   of    1958   to   authorize 
guarantees  with  respect  to  energy  facilities, 
to  conform   it  to  ciirrent  needs  and  usage, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr    PRYOR: 
S   2636.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  drugging  or 
numbing  of  race  horses  and  related  practices, 
and  to  amend  title  18,  United  States  Code. 
to  prohibit   certain   activities  conducted   in 
interstate   or  foreign   commerce   relating   to 
such    practices;    to    the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr    RIBICOFF    (for   himself.   Mr 
CHtmcH.  Mr   Glenn.  Mr   Javits,  Mr. 
Percy,  Mr  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Stevens)  : 
S.  2637.  A  bill  to  ensure  that  the  compen- 
sation  and   other  emoluments   attached   to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those  which 
were   in   effect   January   1,   1977;    considered 
and  passed 

By  Mr.  HEFLIN : 
S.  2638.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Bon  Secour 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

By   Mr    McGOVERN    (from   the   Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry)  : 
S.  2639.  A  bill  to  mitigate  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of   the   suspension   of   trade   with   the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  United 
States  agricultural  producers,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Original  bill  reported  and  placed 
on  the  calendar 

By  Mr  RIEGLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Levin)  : 
S.  2640.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  In  the  State  of  Michigan  for  inclusion 
in  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation  Sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 

By    Mr.     LUOAR     (for    himself,     Mr, 

DxCoNciNl,    Mr.    Bath,    Mr     Gold- 

WA-rER,       Mr        Garn,       and       Mr 

Hayakawa  I : 

S.  2641    A  bin  to  amend  section  603  of  the 

Housing   and   Community   Development  Act 

of    1974;     to    the    Committee    on    Banking. 

Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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By  Mr  SCHWEIKER  antees  the  payments  due  from  eligible     users,  of  energy  conservation  equipment , 

s.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  communica-    small    businesses   under    qualified    con-     again,  however,  the  implementation  of 
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By  Mr   SCHWEIKER: 

S.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Cominunlca- 
ilons  Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  telephone 
receivers  may  not  be  sold  In  Interstate  com- 
merce unless  they  are  manufactured  In  a 
manner  which  permits  thedr  use  by  persons 
with  hearing  impairments;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

S.  2643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  dem- 
onstration prograjns  relating  to  emergency 
child  health  care;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Matstjnaga  I  : 

S.  2344.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  for  the  direct  reimbursement 
of  qualified  gerontological  nurse  practition- 
ers under  medicare  and  medicaid;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance 

S.  2645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  access  to  qualified 
professional  gerontological  nurse  practition- 
ers without  prior  referral  In  the  Federal  em- 
ployee health  benefits  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 


STATEMENTS        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By    Mr.    NEI^ON    ifor    himself. 

Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Huddleston. 

Mr.   Baucus,  Mr.   Ctjlver.  and 

Mr.  Stewart)  : 
S.  2635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  au- 
thorize guarantees  with  respect  to  en- 
ergy facilities,  to  conform  it  to  current 
needs  and  usage,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Sniall  Busi- 
ness. 

SMALL   BtTSINESS   ENZBCT   CONSEBVATION   ACT  OT 
1980 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  "Small  Business  En- 
ergy Conservation  Act  of  1980."  a  meas- 
ure which  will  assist  small  business  con- 
cerns, under  a  program  already  being 
successfully  administered  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  in  financing 
the  acquisition  of  equipment  and  facili- 
ties designed  to  conserve  energy  gener- 
ally, and  to  reduce  reliance  on  petroleum 
as  a  primary  source  of  energy. 

Small  businesses  consume  approxi- 
mately 25  percent  of  the  energy  utilized 
in  manufacturing  in  this  country,  and, 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  successful  in 
conserving  energy  or  shifting  to  alterna- 
tive energy  sources,  small  business  con- 
cerns have  a  major  role  to  play  in  meet- 
ing these  national  goals.  With  aggres- 
sive conservation  efforts,  the  OfBce  of 
Technology  Assessment  estimated  that 
.small  businesses  as  a  group  can  save  the 
equivalCTit  of  300,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  within  the  next  10  years,  and  nearly 
a  million  barrels  per  day  within  the  fol- 
lowing decade. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  intended  to 
provide  small  biisinesses  with  assistance 
in  obtaining  private  financing  of  the 
cost  of  energy  conservation  equipment 
and  facilities.  Under  an  existing  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  404  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 
the  Small  Business  Administration  guaf- 


antees  the  payments  due  from  eligible 
small  businesses  under  qualified  con- 
tracts to  acquire  pollution  control  facili- 
ties. Typically,  funding  is  accomplished 
by  the  issuance  of  revenue  bonds,  with 
the  qualified  contract  and  the  SBA's 
guaranty  serving  as  security  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bonds.  This  measure  broad- 
ens this  program  to  include  equipment 
and  facilities  designed  to  conserve  en- 
ergy or  to  permit  utilization  of  energy 
sources  other  than  petroleum,  as  well 
as  pollution  control  facilities. 

It  should  be  noted  the  existing  pollu- 
tion control  guarantee  program  appears 
to  be  successful  in  all  major  respects.  In 
the  3  years  of  its  existence,  there  have 
been  no  defaults,  and  the  revolving  fund 
for  payment  of  guarantees,  originally  es- 
tablished at  $15,000,000,  has  grown  to 
over  320,000.000  with  the  payment  of 
guarantee  fees  by  small  business  con- 
cerns who  have  qualified  for  the  program. 
At  the  present  time,  approximately  $95,- 
000.000  in  pollution  control  facilities  has 
been  financed  by  participating  eligible 
small  businesses.  The  success  rate  is  high, 
and  I  expect  it  to  remain  so.  in  part  be- 
cause the  eligible  small  businesses  must 
demonstrate  to  the  SB  A  that  they  can 
be  expected  to  meet  their  obligations  un- 
der the  guaranteed  contracts.  The  avail- 
ability of  the  guarantee  is  critical  to  the 
success  of  the  program,  since  without  it, 
the  small  businesses  could  not  obtain  the 
long-term  financing  at  reasonable  inter- 
est rates.  Because  of  their  size,  larger 
companies  can  raise  capital  through 
standard  industrial  development  revenue 
bonds  or  other  favorable  methods  of  fi- 
nancing. 

These  small  business  concerns  face 
similar  problems  with  regard  to  energy 
conservation:  capital  costs  are  high,  as 
are  costs  of  financing  ordinarily  available 
to  such  companies  Without  some  assist- 
ance, many  such  companies  will  be  un- 
able to  convert  to  other  energy  sources, 
or  to  acquire  the  necessary  facilities  to 
make  their  existing  operations  more  en- 
ergy-eCBcient.  Expansion  of  the  existing 
guarantee  program  to  include  such 
energy  facilities  will  provide  the  nec- 
essary assistance  with  a  minimum  of 
administrative  start-up  effort,  since  it 
win  not  be  necessary  to  create  new 
procedures  or  program  documenta- 
tion, or  to  establish  new  standards  of  eli- 
gibility or  creditworthiness  for  eligible 
small  businesses. 

The  types  of  energy  facilities  which 
would  be  eligible  for  guarantees  under 
the  program  include  solar  and  wind  en- 
ergy equipment:  equipment  for  the  gen- 
eration of  heat  from  wood,  grains,  bio- 
logical or  industrial  wastes:  industrial 
cogeneratlon  equipment:  and  equipment 
designed  to  increase  the  energy  efficiency 
of  existing  plants  which  use  petroleum, 
coal  or  other  fossil  fuels.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  facilities  which  would  qualify 
for  guarantees  under  this  bill  are  the 
same  as  those  which  are  included  in  an 
existing,  direct  loan  program  under  sec- 
tion 7a  >  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  The 
section  7'1)  loan  program  is  aimed  gen- 
erally at  assisting  producers,  rather  than 


users,  of  energy  conservation  equipment; 
again,  however,  the  implementation  of 
the  expanded  guarantee  program  is  sim- 
plified by  defining  facilities  eligible  for 
guarantees  in  terms  consistent  with  those 
of  an  existing  program. 

In  addition  to  adding  energy  facili- 
ties to  the  guarantee  program,  the  bill 
also  adds  a  provision  that  the  SBA's 
guarantee,  when  issued,  shall  be  valid 
and  incontestable  in  the  hands  of  the 
holder.  Such  a  provision,  which  is  com- 
mon in  Federal  guarantees  of  this 
nature,  is  necessary  to  permit  creditors 
of  the  small  business  to  rely  upon  the 
guarantee  without  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing independent  inquiry  into  whether 
the  SBA  properly  issued  it.  The  bill 
would  not  otherwise  limit  the  SBA's  right 
to  recover  losses  caused  or  induced  by 
fraudulent  misrepresentation,  and  it  ex- 
pressly provides  that,  to  assist  in  mini- 
mizing losses  under  the  guaranteed  con- 
tract, SBA  may  impose  specific,  reason- 
able requirements  on  the  holder  of  the 
guarantee,  as  a  condition  to  payment 
under  the  guarantee.  By  providing  for 
greater  certainty  with  respect  to  the 
enforceability  of  the  guarantee,  these 
changes  will  encourage  private  funding 
sources  to  participate  in  the  program, 
while  permitting  SBA  to  avoid  unwar- 
ranted risk  exposure. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2635 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in   Congress   assembled. 

Section  1 .  Short  Trn.E 

This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2    Amendment  or  Section  404. 

(a)  Subsection  (ai  of  Section  404  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended — 

(1)  By  redesignating  paragraph  (1)  as 
paragraph   (2). 

(2)  By  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph   (3). 

(3 1  By  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph   (4). 

(4)  By  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph ( 1)  : 

"(1)  'energy  facilities'  means  (A)  solar 
thermal  energy  equipment  which  Is  either 
of  the  active  type  based  upon  mechanically 
forced  energy  transfer  or  of  the  passive  type 
based  on  convectlve,  conductive,  or  radiant 
energy  transfer  or  some  combination  of  these 
types;  (B)  photovoltaic  cells  and  related 
equipment:  (C)  any  product  or  service  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  Is  conservation  of 
energy  through  devices  or  techniques  which 
increase  the  energy  efficiency  of  existing 
equipment,  methods  of  operation,  or  systems 
which  use  fossil  fuels,  and  which  Is  on  the 
Energy  Conservation  Measures  List  of  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  or  which  the  adminis- 
tration determines  to  be  consistent  with  the 
Intent  of  this  section:  (D)  equipment  the 
primary  purpose  of  which  Is  production  of 
energy  or  fuels  from  wood,  biological  waat«, 
grain,  or  other  blomass  source  of  energy; 
IE)  equipment  the  primary  purpose  of  which 
1.S  industrial  cogeneratlon  of  energy,  district 
heating,  or  production  of  energy  from  in- 
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dustrlal  waste;  (F)  hydroelectric  power 
equipment;  (O)  wind,  geothermal.  or  tidal 
energy  conversion  equipment;  and  (H)  any 
other  property  (real  or  personal)  and  any 
engineering  architectural,  consulting,  or 
other  professional  services  which.  In  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  administration  are  deemed 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness concerns  In  acquiring  and  utilizing  any 
of  the  equipment  described  In  this  paragraph 
(1).". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1956  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  administration  may.  whenever 
It  determines  that  small  business  concerns 
are  or  are  likely  to  be  at  an  operational  or 
financing  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
other  business  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
planning,  design,  or  Installation  of  energy 
facilities  or  pollution  control  facilities,  or 
the  obtaining  of  financing  therefor  (Includ- 
ing financing  by  means  of  revenue  bonds  Is- 
.sued  by  States,  political  subdivisions  thereof. 
or  other  public  bodies)  guarantee  the  pay- 
ment of  payments  due  under  qualified  con- 
tracts. Any  such  guarantee  may  be  made  or 
effected  either  directly  or  In  cooperation  with 
any  qualified  surety  company  or  other  quali- 
fied company  through  a  participation  agree- 
ment with  such  company.  The  foregoing 
powers  shall  be  subject,  however,  to  the  fol- 
lowing restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  rule, 
or  regulation  or  fiscal  policy  to  the  contrary, 
the  guarantee  authorized  In  the  case  of 
energy  facilities  or  pollution  control  facili- 
ties may  be  issued  when  .such  property  is 
acquired  by  the  use  of  proceeds  from  revenue 
bonds  which  provide  the  holders  Interest 
which  Is  exempt   from  Federal   Income  tax 

"(2)  Any  such  guarantee  shall  be  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  payments  due  under  such 
qualified  contract  and  shall  be  a  full  faith 
and  credit  obligation  of  the  United  States 

"(3)  No  guarantee  shall  be  Issued  by  the 
Administration  unless  the  Administration 
determines  that  there  exists  a  reasonable  ex- 
pectation that  the  small  business  concern 
In  behalf  of  which  the  guarantee  Is  Issued 
will  perform  the  covenants  and  conditions 
of  the  qualiued  contract. 

"(4)  Any  guarantee  executed  and  deliv- 
ered by  the  Administration  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked;  shall 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  such  guarantee 
and  the  proceedings  and  determinations  pur- 
suant to  which  It  was  Issued  comply  fully 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section;  and  shall 
be  valid  and  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of 
the  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  payments 
under  the  qualified  contract  are  due:  Pro- 
vided.  however.  That  nothing  contained  In 
this  paragraph  (4)  shall  require  payment  to 
be  made  by  the  Administration  prior  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  conditions  to  such  pay- 
ment contained  In  the  guarantee  or  provided 
for  pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  404  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Admin Lstratlon  shall  fix  a  uni- 
form fee  for  any  guarantee  Issued  under  this 
section  which  shall  be  payable  at  such  a 
time  and  under  such  conditions  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  The  fee 
shall  be  set  at  an  amount  which  the  Ad- 
ministration deems  reasonable  and  necessary 
and  shall  be  subject  to  periodic  review  In 
order  that  the  lowest  fee  that  experience 
under  the  program  shows  to  be  Justified  will 
be  placed  Into  effect.  In  no  case  shall  such 
amount  exceed  IVi  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
payments  under  the  qualified  contract  which 
are  guaranteed  under  this  section.  The  Ad- 
ministration may  also  fix  such  uniform  fees 


for  the  processing  of  applications  for  guar- 
antees under  this  section  as  the  Adminis- 
trator determines  are  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  that 
are  Incurred  In  connection  therewith   " 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  Section  404  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  In  connection  with  the  guarantee  of 
payments  under  any  qualified  contract  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  by  this  section, 
the  Administrator  may  require,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  financial  risk  assumed  under 
.such  guarantee — 

'(1)  that  the  obligor  under  a  qualified 
contract  pay  an  amount,  not  to  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  the  average  annual  payments  for 
which  a  guarantee  Is  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, which  shall  be  held  In  escrow  and 
shall  be  available  (A)  to  meet  obligations 
accruing  in  any  month  for  which  the  obligor 
is  In  default,  or  (B)  if  no  default  occurs 
during  the  term  of  the  qualified  contract, 
for  application  (with  accrued  Interest)  to- 
ward the  final  payment  required  under  the 
qualified  contract: 

"(2)  that  upon  occurrence  of  a  default 
under  the  qualified  contract,  the  obligee 
under  a  qualified  contract  shall,  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  enforcing  any  claim  un- 
der the  qualified  contract  guarantee,  utilize 
the  entire  period,  for  which  there  are  funds 
available  In  escrow  for  the  making  of  pay- 
ments. In  such  reasonable  diligent  efforts 
to  eliminate  or  minimize  losses  under  the 
qualified  contract  as  the  Administrator  may 
prescribe  in  writing,  and  no  claim  shall  be 
made  or  paid  under  the  guarantee  until  such 
effort  has  been  made  and  such  escrow  funds 
have  been  exhausted: 

"(3)  that  any  guarantor  of  the  qualified 
contract  will  become  a  successor  of  the  obli- 
gee for  the  purpose  of  collecting  from  an 
obligor  in  default  payments  which  are  In 
arrears  and  with  respect  to  which  the  obligee 
has  received  payment  under  a  guarantee 
made  pursuant  to   this  section;    and 

"(4)  that  such  other  provisions,  not  In- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion and  as  the  Administrator  may,  in  his 
discretion  require,  be  Included  In  the  quali- 
fied contract". 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  Section  404  of  the 
Small  Businesses  In%'estment  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Any  guarantee  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  assigned  with  the  permission 
of  the  Administration  by  the  person  to 
whom  payments  under  the  qualified  con- 
tract are  due.".# 


By  Mr.  PRYOR: 

S.  2636.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  drugging 
or  numbing  of  race  horses  and  related 
practices,  and  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  activi- 
ties conducted  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  relating  to  such  practices;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  which  will  seek 
to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  admin- 
istering pain-killing  drugs  to  injured 
horses  to  enable  them  to  race  beyond 
their  physical  capabilities.  The  bill  would 
prohibit  the  drugging  or  numbing  of 
horses  prior  to  a  race.  The  bill  would  also 
establish  testing  procedures  to  detect  the 
presence  of  drugs  or  evidence  of  numbing 
and  set  forth  penalties  for  any  individu- 
als found  guilty  of  wrongfully  drugging 
or  numbing  a  racehorse. 

No  other  major  racing  country  In  the 


world  allows  the  pre-race  medication  of 
horses.  In  this  country  there  has  been  a 
steady  increase  In  the  misuse  of  drugs  in 
racing.  Drugs  are  used  not  only  to  numb 
an  injured  horse  in  order  to  keep  a  lame 
horse  racing,  drugs  are  also  administered 
to  alter  the  F>erformance  of  otherwise 
healthy  horses.  Other  drugs  are  admin- 
istered to  mask  the  presence  of  illegal 
drugs. 

These  practices  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased numbers  and  seventy  of  injuries 
to  horses  and  jockeys  and  unfair  racing 
practices  to  racing  fans  In  1978.  the 
Jockeys  Guild  reported  that  2.000  spills 
were  experienced  among  its  1.800  li- 
censed members,  resulting  in  the  hospi- 
talization of  1.500  riders  for  2  weeks  or 
more.  4  deaths,  and  the  paralyzatlon  of 
4  other  jockeys. 

The  practice  of  permitting  the  use  of 
analgesic  'pain-kiHingi  and  anti-in- 
flammatory drugs  in  injured  horses 
scheduled  to  race  began  in  the  late  1960's 
and  has  now  become  widespread.  At  the 
present  time,  the  majority  of  State  rac- 
ing commissions  have  adopted  per- 
mitted medication  or  controlled  medi- 
cation programs  which  allow  drugs  to 
be  administered  to  unsound  horses  prior 
to  racing.  The  exceptions  include  the 
States  of  Arkansas.  New  York,  and  New 
Jersey. 

The  relaxation  of  drug  restrictions  has 
led  to  a  significant  increase  in  on-track 
breakdowns  of  horses  in  States  with  per- 
missive medication  policies.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  spills  where  horses  have  to  be 
destroyed  and  jockeys  are  seriously  in- 
jured To  give  just  one  example:  The 
1979  statistics  for  California  thorough- 
bred tracks  document  1  breakdown  for 
every  257  starting  horses.  With  horses 
racing  approximately  9.8  times  annually, 
this  Indicates  that  1  out  of  every  20 
hor.ses  will  suffer  a  breakdown. 

The  increased  use  of  drugs  in  racing 
has  been  brought  about  primarily  for 
economic  reasons  Trainers  want  the 
maximum  number  of  races  out  of  a  horse 
and  the  operators  of  racing  facilities 
need  horses  to  fill  the  racing  cards  for 
extended  racing  seasons.  Thus,  drugs  tire 
administered  to  horses  In  theory  to  ex- 
tract as  many  races  as  possible 

National  statistics,  however,  prove 
that  just  the  opposite  is  true.  An  analy- 
sis of  racing  records  shows  that  horses 
ran  an  average  of  1 1.95  times  per  year  in 
1961  before  any  State  legalized  medica- 
tion. In  1977.  the  yearly  starts  decreased 
to  9.8.  Thus,  in  the  long  run,  both  horses 
and  horse  owners  are  hurt  because  of 
the  reduced  number  of  races  that  horses 
are  physically  able  to  enter  The  drugs 
which  are  given  to  sore  or  Injured  horses 
reduce  the  pain  and  cause  the  horse  to 
perform  as  though  no  injury  existed. 

However,  these  drugs  do  not  heal  the 
injury,  they  only  mask  the  pain.  The 
horse,  unfortunately,  then  runs  the  race 
full  out.  further  aggravating  the  Injury 
over  a  period  of  time  or  breaks  down  on 
the  track.  Drugs  are  also  administered 
for  the  purpose  of  either  enhancing  or 
depressing  the  performance  of  the  horse 
to  alter  betting  odds.  It  goes  without  say- 
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each  other,  and  we  can  achieve  the  opti-     a  workable  definition  of  any  RV  was     tion  Act  of  1981  when  it  is  considered  bv 
mal  utilization  of  the  States  Jorests  to    almost  impossible  to  draft  and  that  park     the  Banking  Committee  on  Monday    I 
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ing  that  this  has  an  unfavorable  impact 
on  the  betting  public  and  the  integrity 
of  the  sport  itself. 

Under  "permitted  medication'  pro- 
grams, primarily  two  drugs  are  per- 
mitted: Phenylbutazone  iButazolidin  or 
"bute")  an  anti-inflammatory,  analgesic 
drug,  which  relieves  the  pain  of  an  in- 
Jury  by  reducing  the  inflammation  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  furosemide  i Lasix* . 
a  diuretic,  which  supporters  contend 
helps  prevent  nosebleeds.  Other  drugs  on 
which  controls  have  been  relaxed  are 
cortesteroids  £ind  hormones. 

There  are  also  illegal  drugs  in  use  such 
as  narcotics  and  a  new  compound.  Sub- 
limaze,  which  is  50  times  more  powerful 
than  morphine.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  with  the  use  of  the  legal  drugs 
is  that  they  are  capable  of  either  maslting 
or  diluting  the  iUegal  drugs  to  undetect- 
able levels. 

The  use  of  the  drug  phenylbutazone 
or  "bute"  is  the  most  prevalent.  It  re- 
duces inflammation  and  thus  reduces 
pain.  It  is  used  to  aUow  a  horse  to  race 
before  an  injury  is  healed;  however,  this 
drug  was  never  Intended  to  be  used  to 
allow  an  animal  to  place  further  stress 
on  an  injury  by  racing.  There  are  direct 
links  to  the  use  of  this  drug  to  horse 
breakdowns. 

A  report  by  the  Dlinois  State  veteri- 
narian showed  that  98  percent  of  the 
horses  which  had  to  be  destroyed  on 
Chicago  tracks  between  March  and  De- 
cember 1976  were  racing  with  phenyl- 
butazone. In  another  report.  Dr.  Caroline 
Gall,  the  State  veterinarian  at  Waterford 
Park  in  Chester.  W.  Va..  has  documented 
that  the  number  of  horses  which  have 
had  to  be  destroyed  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  drugs  were  legalized.  Phenyl- 
butazone is  also  used  to  mask  the  pres- 
ence of  illegal  drugs  which  can  alter 
a  horses  performance. 

The  drug  Lasix  is  also  widely  used.  It 
is  contended  that  this  drug  specifically 
prevents  nosebleeds;  however,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  has  never  ap- 
proved the  drug  for  this  use.  Statistics 
also  indicate  that  the  percentage  of 
horses  which  are  actually  bleeders  is  very 
low.  The  New  York  racing  and  wagering 
board  drug  medication  study  showed  that 
at  some  tracks  75  percent  of  the  horses 
received  Lasix,  while  only  2  percent  of 
them  were  confirmed  bleeders  This 
diuretic  Is  morp  probably  used  to  reduce 
the  fluids  in  a  horse,  thus  reducing  his 
weight  by  racetime. 

Lasix,  because  it  Is  a  diuretic,  also 
dilutes  the  amount  of  other  drugs  in  the 
animal's  urine  to  levels  which  may  be  too 
low  to  detect.  This  can  conceal  even  the 
most  potent  of  drugs  such  as  morphine 
and  methadone.  Overuse  of  Lasix  can 
increase  the  possibility  of  circulatory 
collapse,  thrombosis,  and  embolism  and 
to  administer  this  drug  to  horses  which 
have  no  medical  need  of  it  is  unneces- 
sarily physically  dangerous. 

I  believe  that  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  benefit  all  those  connected 
with  the  sport  of  horse  racing  and  will 
provide  for  the  better  treatment  and 
health  of  racehorses.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  a  program  which  will  eliminate 


drug  abuses  and  reduce  injuries  to  both 
horses  and  riders.  The  need  for  this  Fed- 
eral legislation  arises  from  the  fact  that 
although  horses  race  in  many  States  and 
betting  is  now  Interstate,  the  laws  per- 
taining to  racing,  permissible  drugs,  and 
testing  vary  greatly  with  each  jurisdic- 
tion. 

The  establishment  of  uniform  rules 
would  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish  on 
a  State-by-SUte  basis.  The  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  a  program  established  under  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  of  the 
Justice  Department  of  uniform  stand- 
ards which  wiU  be  administered  in  each 
State.  States  which  qualify  may  be  ex- 
empt from  the  Federal  program  and 
administer  their  own  program.  Follow- 
ing the  initial  appropriation  to  begin 
the  program,  the  cost  will  be  borne  by 
the  racetracks  in  subsequent  years. 

My  strong  support  of  this  legislation 
is  based  upon  the  experience  we  have 
had  in  the  State  of  Arkansas.  I  am  very 
proud  that  Arkansas  has  one  of  the  most 
restrictive  drug  laws  in  the  United 
States.  We  currently  have  a  ban  of  all 
drugs  with  the  exception  of  Lasix,  and 
this  drug  can  only  be  administered  to 
confirmed  bleeders.  We  also  have  a  pro- 
gram of  post-race  testing  for  drugs.  I 
am  pleased  to  state  that  there  have  been 
no  breakdowns  in  the  last  2  years  in 
Arkansas.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation which  I  am  introducing  today  will 
bring  about  similar  results  nationwide 


By  Mr.  RIEGLE  <  for  himself  and 

Mr.  Levin  i  : 
S  2640.  A  biU  to  designate  certain 
pubUc  lands  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MICHIGAN     WILDEBNESS     ACT     OF     1980 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  colleague  Senator  Levin  and  I  are 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  seven  per- 
manent wilderness  areas  in  the  State 
of  Michigan.  This  legislation  is  the  final 
step  in  the  RARE  II  process,  and  is  an 
affirmation  of  our  belief  that  the  unique 
nature  of  Michigan's  wUdemess.  in  an 
original  state,  is  worth  preserving. 

Public  participation  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor  in  shaping  this  legisla- 
tion. A  wide  spectrum  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches were  scrutmized  during  our 
decisionmaking  process.  The  finished 
product  successfuUy  encompasses  the 
recommendations  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Michigan  State  officials,  af- 
fected industries,  environmentalists, 
and  other  interested  parties.  I  believe 
that  this  bill,  in  its  current  form,  pro- 
vides an  acceptable  balance  of  interests. 
The  resource  needs  of  our  State  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole  have  been  considered 
in  drafting  this  bill. 

Through  extensive  consultation  with 
all  parties,  we  obtained  valuable  insight 
into  the  benefits  and  costs  of  the  Michi- 
gan wilderness  proposal,  as  well  as  sub- 
stantive recommendations  for  the  exact 
wording  of  the  bill  and  the  accompany- 


ing report  language.  Concerns  were 
raised  about  fire  and  pest  management, 
public  participation  in  management  de- 
cisions, clean  air  designations,  and 
mining  claims.  We  have  addressed  these 
concerns  and  have  received  clarification 
on  these  points  from  the  Federal  oflQcials. 
For  example,  the  Forest  Service  has  as- 
sured us  that  a  pest  or  fire  danger,  which 
poses  a  hazard  to  surrounding  commer- 
cial timberlands,  will  be  controlled. 

So  fears  of  another  Seyney  Refuge  fire 
being  repeated  in  these  wilderness  areas, 
with  authorities  unable  to  meet  the 
danger,  will  not  be  realized.  In  another 
matter.  EPA  has  indicated  that  all  of 
these  wilderness  areas  will  be  placed  in  a 
class  n  category,  and  that  EPA  has  no 
statutory  authority  to  redesignate  the 
areas  class  I.  It  is  our  intent  to  make 
these  assurances  part  of  the  legislative 
history  of  this  bill,  and  to  stand  firm  on 
these  understandings  as  the  legislation 
proceeds  through  the  Congress. 

Both  Senator  Levin  and  myself  will  be 
traveling  later  this  month  to  the  Upper 
Peninsula,  the  location  of  six  of  the 
seven  areas  contained  in  the  proposal, 
to  discuss  this  legislation  with  residents 
there.  This  proposal  is  a  concrete  step 
tovrard  the  environmental  goals  that 
have  been  national  policy  for  many 
years,  and  I  urge  its  expeditious  con- 
sideration. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan,  Senator  Riegle,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  designate  seven  areas 
in  the  State  for  inclusion  in  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System.  As  Sen- 
ator Riegle  has  noted,  this  bill  is  based 
on  a  wide  range  of  input  from  many 
sources  and  individuals  throughout  the 
State,  and  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  a 
vehicle  for  resolving  the  wilderness  issue 
in  a  reasonable  and  equitable  manner, 
and  insuring  that  national  forest  lands 
in  Michigan  are  made  available  for  their 
most  appropriate  uses. 

The  wilderness  areas  which  would  be 
created  by  the  bill  are  the  Nordhouse 
Dunes  Wilderness  in  tlie  Manistee  Na- 
tional Forest,  the  Sylvania  and  Sturgeon 
Gorge  Wildernesses  in  the  Ottawa  Na- 
tional Forest,  and  the  Carp  River.  Horse- 
shoe Bay,  Government  Island,  and  Nis- 
sawinogong  (Round  Island)  Wilderness- 
es in  the  Hiawatha  National  Forest. 
These  areas  total  about  52.000  acres,  out 
of  about  90.000  acres  of  national  forest 
land  studied  in  Michigan  as  potential 
wilderness,  and  2.75  million  acres  of  com- 
mercially forestable  land  in  the  State. 
By  designating  these  seven  areas  as  wild- 
erness, we  will  free  up  six  other  areas 
which  have  been  reserved  for  wilderness 
consideration. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  been  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  forest  land  which 
represents  one  of  the  State's  most  valu- 
able resources.  These  forests  have  in  the 
past  and  will  continue  to  supy  ■  a  va- 
riety of  uses:  Timber  harvesting,  .ccrea- 
tion.  scenic  enjoyment,  and  wilderness 
experiences.  I  firmly  believe  that,  through 
careful  allocation  and  management, 
these  uses  can  coexist  in  harmony  with 
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each  other,  and  we  can  achieve  the  opti- 
mal utilization  of  the  State's  forests  to 
the  benefit  of  all  of  its  residents  and 
other  Americans. 

This  legislation  has  been  drafted  to 
respond  to  concerns  raised  by  manv 
Michigan  citizens,  particularly  those  who 
live  in  the  Upper  Peninsula,  where  most 
of  the  wilderness  areas  will  be  located 
and  where  the  impact  will  be  greatest. 
Senator  Riegle  has  detailed  the  steps 
we  have  taken  in  that  regard.  I  hope  that 
the  introduction  of  this  bill  will  get  the 
ball  rolling  toward  an  equitable,  speedy, 
and  final  resolution  of  this  issue,  and  I 
encourage  and  invite  the  participation 
of  all  Michigan  citizens  in  that  process  • 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,     Mr.     Garn,     and     Mr. 
Hayakawa*  : 
S.  2641,  A  bill  to  amend  section  603  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

MANUFACTURED     HOUSING 

•  Mr,  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  resolve  a  long- 
standing regulatory  problem  and  to  cor- 
rect an  equally  longstanding  misnomer  in 
the  Federal  laws  that  affect  the  msmu- 
factured  housing  industry. 

The  regulatory  problem  began  in  1976 
when  HUD  published  its  regulations  im- 
plementing the  standards.  HUD  estab- 
lished regulations  which,  in  brief,  stated 
that  a  structure  was  a  mobile  home  if  it 
was  greater  than  8  x  32  unless  it  was  a 
recreational  vehicle.  Because  a  number 
of  companies  make  travel  trailers  larger 
than  8  X  32  the  definition  of  a  recrea- 
tional vehicle  became  extremely  impor- 
tant. HLTD  provided  a  definition  of  a  rec- 
reational vehicle. 

Unfortunately,  the  RV  definition 
proved  to  be  virtually  impossible  to  apply 
as  written.  The  RV  industry  tried  to  per- 
suade HUD  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  definition  without  success.  From  1976 
to  1979  there  was  a  period  during  which 
manufacturers  of  very  large  travel  trail- 
ers were  left  without  guidance  as  they 
produced  these  park  models. 

In  1979  HUD  decided  that  many  park 
model  manufacturers  were  producing 
RV's  in  violation  of  the  Mobile  Home 
Construction  Act.  Consequently,  HUD  be- 
gan legal  action  against  those  manufac- 
turers. The  industry  appealed  that  deci- 
sion to  HUD  and  to  Congress  arguing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  the 
law. 

After  a  review  of  the  situation  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  HUD  Secretary  Moon  Lan- 
drieu  that  was  cosigned  by  12  other  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen.  The  letter  urged 
that  the  compliance  date  be  extended 
and  a  clarification  of  the  regulations  be 
provided.  The  Secretary  agreed  that  a 
clarification  was  needed  and  extended 
the  compliance  date.  For  the  last  6 
months,  HUD.  the  industr>'.  and  my  of- 
fice have  attempted  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable interpretation  of  the  law.  After 
a  number  of  months  it  became  clear  that 


a  workable  definition  of  any  RV  was 
almost  impossible  to  draft  and  that  park 
models  could  not  be  built  to  the  existing 
mobile  home  standards  and  remain  tow- 
able.  HUD  and  the  industry  finally 
agreed  that  park  models  were  not  mobile 
homes  but  did  not  agree  on  the  appro- 
priate treatment  of  the  new  classifica- 
tion. Unfortimately.  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  a  concensus  and  HUD  issued  an 
advanced  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
to  establish  a  new  construction  standard 
for  park  models. 

I  believe  that  this  proposed  standard 
far  exceeds  HUD's  authority.  The  stat- 
ute provides  HUD  authority  to  regulate 
mobile  homes  only.  There  is  no  authority 
to  regulate  travel  trailers,  motor  homes 
or  any  similar  temporary  living  quarters. 
In  response  to  HUD's  overreaching  of 
their  authority  I  drafted  this  legislation 
to  resolve  the  question  once  and  for  all. 
Under  the  current  stature  and  regula- 
tions there  is  considerable  overlap  in  the 
size  allowed  for  mobile  homes  and  RV's. 
My  legislation  eliminates  that  overlap. 
It  also  establishes  a  minimum  square 
footage  requirement  that  is  consistent 
with  the  minimum  property  standards 
set  up  by  FHA.  And,  finally,  it  clearly 
prevents  HUD  from  regulating  recrea- 
tional vehicles. 

This  legislation  also  changes  the  term 
"mobile  home  "  to  'manufactured  hous- 
ing."  The  change  is  necessary  to  recog- 
nize the  true  character  of  the  product 
and  to  help  erase  the  house  trailer  image 
the  industry  suffers  from. 

The  term  mobile  home  came  into  com- 
mon usage  in  the  early  1940's.  It  was 
used  to  distinguish  homes  from  trailers. 
The  mobile  home  needed  sjjecial  equip- 
ment to  haul  it  and  to  place  it  on  a  site. 
A  trailer  could  be  pulled  by  an  automo- 
bile and  placed  on  a  site  by  the  con- 
sumer. Furthermore,  a  mobile  home  was 
a  full-time  residence  while  a  trailer  was 
a  temporary  residence.  There  was  still  a 
degree  of  mobility  to  a  mobile  home  thus 
the  term  was  accurate. 

Today's  mobile  home  or  manufactured 
home  is  no  longer  particularly  mobile.  At 
an  average  size  of  14'  x  72'  towing  costs 
exceed  $1  per  mile  and  setup  costs 
often  exceed  $750.  As  a  result  less  than 
2  percent  of  the  homes  move  after  their 
initial  move  from  the  factory. 

The  lack  of  mobility  plus  the  tremen- 
dous improvement  in  desirability  and 
durability  has  resulted  in  a  product  that 
differs  from  site-built  housing  only  in 
the  way  it  is  built.  Construction  and 
safety  standards  are  virtually  identical 
for  both  forms  of  housing.  Thus,  I  have 
proposed  to  change  the  name  to  reflect 
the  reality  of  the  product. 

The  change  is  necessary  to  help  im- 
prove the  image  of  the  product  and  to 
help  erase  the  old  myths  that  have  sur- 
rounded manufactured  housing.  The 
change  will  not  affect  the  construction 
standards,  the  financing  or  any  of  the 
substantive  laws  that  currently  govern 
mobile  homes.  It  Is  a  change  in  name 
only. 

This  bill  will  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Housing  Authoriza- 


tion Act  of  1981  when  it  is  considered  by 
the  Banking  Committee  on  Mcmday  I 
hope  my  coUeagues  will  support  mv  ef- 
forts to  prevent  HUD  from  overreaching 
Its  authority  and  to  change  the  name  of 
this  vital  industry  from  the  mobUe  home 
industry  to  the  manufactured  housing 
industry.* 


By  Mr,  SCHWEIKER: 
S.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934  to  provide  that 
telephone  receivers  may  not  be  sold  in 
interstate  commerce  unless  they  are 
manufactured  in  a  manner  which  per- 
mits their  use  by  persons  with  hearing 
impairments;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
•  Mr,  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  today  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  that  all  new 
telephone  receivers  be  compatible  with 
hearing  aids.  This  legislation  is  an 
important  step  in  helpmg  those  who 
have  hearing  impairments  to  fully  par- 
ticipate in  activities  other  Americans 
take  for  granted. 

Those  with  hearing  impairments,  the 
deaf  and  the  hard  of  hearing,  are  the 
largest  and  most  neglected  group  of  dis- 
abled people  in  our  Nation,  numbering 
over  18  million.  Hearing  problems  are 
particularly  acute  for  older  Americans. 
many  of  whom  are  embarrassed  by  this 
common  disability  According  to  statis- 
tics provided  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health,  the  lo.ss  of  earning  power  due 
hearing  impairment  is  at  least  $15  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  figure  will  grow  as  the 
number  and  percentage  of  older  people 
in  our  society  grow.s  larger  each  year, 

Mr.  President.  I  beheve  that  in  all 
areas  the  Federal  Government  has  failed 
to  make  a  concerted  effort  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  hearing  impaired.  Research 
to  understand  even  the  rudimentary  ele- 
ments of  normal  hearing  is  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible,  and  the  rehabilitative 
and  information  services  available  to 
hearing  impaired  citizens  are  woefully 
inadequate,  I  intend  to  continue  to  work 
through  both  the  Senate  Handicapped 
Subcommittee  and  the  Labor-HEW  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  correct 
this  situation. 

However,  those  who  are  presently  try- 
ing to  function  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  with  hearing  aids,  have 
been  denied  the  ability  to  communicate 
freely  using  the  telephone  The  need  for 
hearing  aid  compatibility  with  tele- 
phones is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  2  million  hearing  impaired  peo- 
ple in  this  country  whose  hearing  aids 
were  built  to  be  used  over  the  phone,  but 
who  now  cannot  do  so  due  to  telephone 
design  change.  Of  the  160  miUion  tele- 
phones in  the  country,  35  million  fail  to 
generate  the  magnetic  field  required  for 
compatibility  with  hearing  aid  telephone 
switches  The  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day would  require  that  these  phones 
eventually  be  replaced  through  attrition 
with  phones  which  hearing  aid  users  can 
use. 

The  importance  of  the  use  of  the  tele- 
phone in  our  society  cannot  be  under- 
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estimated    By  denying  compatible  tele-     recognized  as  a  cornerstone  in  our  na- 
Dhone  access  to  those  with  hearmg  aids,    tional  effort  to  reduce  medical  costs,  we 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Child 
Health  Services  Act  of  1980". 
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care   faculties   that   will   provide    long-term 
care  and  rehabilitation. 

"(I)  The  program  provides  for  review  and 


nurse  practitioners  without  prior  refer- 
ral in  the  Federal  employee  health  bene- 
flt.s  Drocram:   to  thfi  Committ,«»  on   Pl- 


surance  premiums.  If  people  are  to  have 
access  to   health   care  services,   nurses 
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estimated.  By  denying  compatible  tele- 
phone access  to  those  with  hearing  aids, 
we  have  denied  possible  employment 
which  involves  use  of  telephones.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  work  with  me  to  elimi- 
nate this  serious  bamer  for  the  hearing 
Impaired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2642 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  hereby  finds  that — ■ 

1 1 )  all  persons  subscribing  to  or  other- 
wise receiving  telephone  service  In  the  Katlon 
should  receive  the  best  service  which  Is  tech- 
nologically possible, 

(2)  currently  available  technology  Is  cap- 
able of  providing  telephone  service  to  those 
individuals  who.  because  of  hearing  Impalr- 
menU.  require  telephone  reception  by  means 
of  hearing  aids  with  Induction  colls  or  other 
Inductive  receptors;  EUid 

(3)  modifications  In  current  telephone  re- 
ceiver design  and  manufacture  should  be 
made  In  order  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
Individuals  with  hearing  Impairments. 

Sec  2  Title  II  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  147  U.SC.  201  et  seq  )  is  amendet"  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"EEGTJLATION'  Or  TIXKPHONE  RICEIVEK  DESIGN 

■'Sec.  225.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  manufacture.  Import  Into  the 
United  States,  Install,  offer  for  sale,  offer  for 
rent,  offer  for  lease,  or  otherwise  distribute 
any  telephone  receiver  or  other  similar  tele- 
phone equipment,  for  use  In  connection  with 
any  interstate  or  foreign  communication,  un- 
less such  receiver  or  other  such  equipment  is 
designed  and  manufactured  in  a  manner 
which  permits  telephone  reception,  through 
the  use  of  such  receiver  or  other  such  equip- 
ment, by  means  of  any  hearing  aid  which 
uses  an  induction  coll  or  any  other  Inductive 
receptor. 

"(b)  Any  person  who  violates  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $6,000  Any  person  who  Is  convicted  of 
a  second  or  subsequent  offense  punishable 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  " 

Sec.  3.  The  amendment  made  In  section  2 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  telephone 
receivers  and  other  such  similar  telephone 
equipment  manufactured  alter  January  1. 
1982.« 


By  Mr  INOUYE: 
S.  2643.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide 
demonstration  programs  relating  to 
emergency  child  health  care:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

EMSBCBNCT  CHILD  HEALTH  SESVICES  ACT  OT  1980 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  that  in  times  of  fiscal  restraint, 
those  without  a  voice  in  the  legislative 
process  will  suffer  most.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  seeks  to 
redress  that  situation  to  the  advantage 
of  a  large  yet  quiet  constituency — Ameri- 
ca's children.  In  times  when  cost-effec- 
tiveness is  a  catchword  and  the  value  of 
preventive  medical  care  is  increasingly 


recognized  as  a  cornerstone  in  our  na- 
tional effort  to  reduce  medical  costs,  we 
cannot  continue  to  ignore  our  child  popu- 
lation. Medical  services  directed  to  chil- 
dren yield  the  greatest  benefit  over  the 
longest  period  of  time  and  must  be  ade- 
quately funded  if  we  are  to  stem  the  ris- 
ing cost  of  health  care  It  is  with  these 
goals  in  mind  that  I  introduce  the  Emer- 
gency Child  Health  Services  Act  of  1980. 
This  legislation  would  seek  to  demon- 
strate a  reduction  in  preventable  mor- 
bidity and  mortality  caused  by  accidents 
in  childhood  through  a  grant  program 
giving  special  recognition  to  the  special 
interests  of  children.  I  propose  to  estab- 
lish a  demonstration  program  of  grants 
directed  by  the  Secretary  for  expansion 
and  improvement  of  emegency  medical 
services  systems  to  provide  emergency 
medical  services  for  children. 

I  would  point  out  that  children  and 
adolescents  are  truly  in  need  of  such 
services.  Of  all  patients  receiving  care 
in  our  hospital  emergency  departments. 
20  percent  to  35  percent  are  children  or 
adolescents.  On  weekends  and  during  the 
night,  that  number  can  jump  to  more 
than  40  percent  of  such  visits.  More  than 
18  million  children  receive  emergency 
services  each  year.  Approximately  100,- 
000  children  are  permanently  crippled 
by  trauma  annually,  and  up  to  55  per- 
cent of  all  deaths  up  to  age  15  are  due 
to  injuries.  Accidents  are  the  leading 
cause  of  death  for  children  from  birth 
to  age  14. 

Given  this  situation,  we  must  next 
recognize  that  the  medical  needs  of  chil- 
dren differ  from  those  of  adults  physi- 
cally, metabolically.  and  emotionally. 
Planning  and  programing  for  emer- 
gency and  preventive  services  must  rec- 
ognize the  unique  needs  of  pediatric 
patients. 

Special  pediatric  expertise  and  equip- 
ment are  required  to  examine  and  eval- 
uate children  in  order  to  recognize  subtle 
signs  and  symptoirs  which  may  indicate 
serious  underlying  disease  or  major  in- 
jury. Special  interviewing  techniques 
are  needed  to  recognize  the  effect  of  the 
emergency  on  the  child's  emotions,  be- 
havior, growth,  and  development.  Fi- 
nally, children  require  separation  from 
adults  in  the  hospital  emergency  area. 
Exposure  to  the  unpleasant  sights  and 
sounds  inherent  in  adult  emergencies  af- 
fects the  mind  of  the  child  adversely. 

I  contend  that  emergency  medical 
services  are  primarily  adult  oriented  in 
spite  of  the  proportion  of  emergencies 
which  are  pediatric.  The  nature  of  pedi- 
atric emergencies  merits  separate  fund- 
ing and  recognition,  for  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  specialized  emergency  pre- 
paredness when  the  life  of  a  child  is  at 
stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

s.  3643 

Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Child 
Health  Services  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XU  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
followng  new  section  at  the  end  thereof: 

"EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES  FOR  CHILDREN 

"Sec.  1211.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
eligible  entitles  las  defined  In  section  1206 
(a))  for  demonstration  programs  for  the 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  emergency 
medical  services  systems  to  provide  emer- 
gency medical  services  for  children.  No  eli- 
gible entity  may  receive  a  grant  or  enter  Into 
a  contract  for  a  demonstration  program 
under  this  section  unless— 

"(1)  such  entity  has  received  a  first  grant 
under  section  1203(e)(1); 

■(2)  such  demonstration  project  Is  con- 
ducted In  connection  with  an  emergency 
medical  services  system;   and 

'•(3)  the  eligible  entity  meets  the  require- 
ments of  section  1 206  ( b ) . 

"(b)(1)  No  grant  or  contract  may  be  made 
under  this  section  unless  an  application 
therefor  has  been  submitted  to,  and  ap- 
proved by,  the  Secretary.  Such  an  applica- 
tion shall  ba  in  such  form  and  be  submitted 
In  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe.  Such  application  shall 
provide  assurances  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary that  the  applicant  will  malce  such  re- 
ports and  provide  such  other  Information 
respecting  the  grant  or  contract  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  require. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  making  grants  and 
entering  Into  contracts  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  Initially  select  not  more 
than  2  applications  for  receipt  of  funds. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  not  approve  an 
application  for  a  grant  or  contract  under 
this  section  for  a  demonstration  program 
unless  the  application  contains  a  full  de- 
-scrlptlon  of  the  program  and  provides  assur- 
ances, satisfactory  to  the  Secretary,  that  the 
program  will  be  conducted  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  program  provides  emergency 
medical  services  for  children.  Including  serv- 
ices to  respond  to  trauma,  accidental  Injuries 
and  child  abuse,  poisonings.  Infectious  dis- 
eases, respiratory  difficulties,  dehydration, 
and  other  life-threatening  pediatric  medical 
emergencies. 

"iBi  The  program  provides  for  the  partici- 
pation, in  an  advisory  capacity,  of  concerned 
medical  professionals  and  other  Interested 
groups. 

"(C)  The  program  provides  for  Informa- 
tion programs  relating  to  prevention  of 
pediatric  emergencies 

"(Dl  The  program  provides  that  trained 
personnal  are  available  to  meet  the  needs  of 
pediatric  patients  receiving  services  under 
the  program. 

"(E)  The  program  provides  that  pediatric 
soeclalty  facilities  utilize  biomedical  com- 
munication systems,  and  that  communities 
that  do  not  have  such  specialty  facilities 
are  included  In  a  communication  system  to 
facilitate  emergency  communication  by 
physicians  In  such  communities  regarding 
pediatric  patients. 

"(P)  The  program  provides  for  the  coordi- 
nation of  emergency  transportation  of  high- 
risk  pediatric  patients  to  regional  specialty 
facilities, 

"(O)  The  program  assures  that  sufficient 
emergency  facilities  and  critical  care  units 
for  pediatric  patients  are  available,  includ- 
ing poison  control  centers. 

"(H)  The  program  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  F>e<llatrlc  patients  to  acute  or  other 
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care  facilities  that  will  provide  long-term 
care  and  rehabilitation. 

"(I)  The  program  provides  for  review  and 
evaluation  of  pediatric  services  provided  un- 
der the  program,  including  appropriate 
methods  for  evaluating  the  cost-effectiveness 
of  the  program  and  the  quality  of  care  and 
services  provided  under  the  program. 

■(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
amount  of  any  grant  or  contract  made  under 
this  section.  Payments  under  such  grants 
and  contracts  may  be  made  in  advance  on 
the  basis  of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reim- 
bursement, with  necessary  adjustments  on 
account  of  underpayment  or  overpayments, 
and  in  such  Installments  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such  grants 
and  contracts 

"(d)  (1)  Each  recipient  of  a  grant  or  con- 
tract under  this  section  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  that  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  undertaking  In  connection 
with  which  such  grant  or  contract  was  made, 
the  amount  of  the  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facUltate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  and  records  of  the  re- 
cipient of  grants  or  contracts  under  this 
section  that  are  pertinent  to  such  grants  or 
contracts, 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  to  eligible  entitles  with  respect  to 
programs  assisted  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  evaluate  the  dem- 
onstration programs  supported  under  this 
section  and  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
not  later  than  January  1,  1984,  a  report  in- 
cluding— 

"(1)  the  results  of  such  demonstration 
programs; 

"(2)  the  Secretary's  evaluation  of  such 
progranvs.  Including  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  the  quality  of  care  provided 
under  such  programs,  and  the  effect  of  dif- 
ferent geographic  settings  on  the  results  of 
such  programs;  and 

"(3)  any  recommendations  the  Secretary 
may  have  with  respect  to  such  programs. 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981.  $400,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  $400,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983". 

(b)(1)   Section  1206   (a)   Is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  after  "1203,";  and 

(B)  inserting  "and  1211,"  after  "1204,". 
(2)    Section   1206(b)(1)(B)    Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "1202  (b) 
( I ) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma- 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  ".  or  1211"  after  "1205".# 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Matsunaca)  : 
S.  2644.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  direct 
reimbursement  of  qualified  gerontologi- 
cal nurse  practitioners  under  medicare 
and  medicaid:  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

S.  2645.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  access  to 
qualified      professional      geronttdogical 


nurse  practitioners  without  prior  refer- 
ral in  the  Federal  employee  health  bene- 
fits program;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  with  Senator 
Matsunaca,  which  would  amend  our  Na- 
tion's medicare  law  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  independent  reimbursement  of 
those  services  that  are  rendered  by  pro- 
fessional gerontological  nurse  practition- 
ers. Reimbursement  of  gerontological 
nurse  practitioners  should  be  provided 
whether  they  are  self-employed,  em- 
ployed within  an  organized  nursing  serv- 
ice such  as  a  nursing  home,  or  employed 
within  a  multidlsciplinary  agency  that 
lacks  an  organized  nursing  service  or- 
ganization. 

The  population  of  America  is  growing 
increasingly  older,  with  more  than  10 
percent  of  all  people  now  age  65  or  older. 
The  aged  person,  likely  to  have  one  or 
more  chronic  diseases,  is  in  need  of  long- 
term  health  care.  Long-term  care  de- 
mands more  of  the  human  service  known 
as  nursing  than  any  other  profession. 
Most  of  the  known  needs  of  medicare 
beneficiaries  for  primary  health  care 
services  can  be  provided  by  qualified 
registered  nurses. 

Gerontological  nur.se  practitioners  are 
registered  nurses  who  have  received 
specialized  education  that  prepares  them 
to  assume  responsibility  for  delivery  of 
primary  care  to  older  adults.  Studies  of 
the  role  of  nurse  practitioners  conclude 
that  care  provided  by  these  profession- 
als is  comparable  in  outcome  to  care 
given  by  physicians,  rates  high  in  con- 
sumer satisfaction,  and  is  cost-effective. 
Care  rendered  by  nurse  practitioners  has 
been  applauded  because  of  the  priority 
placed  on  patient  education,  fostering 
self -care  strategies,  illness  prevention, 
and  health  maintenance.  Nursing  serv- 
ices are  intrinsically  therapeutic  in  and 
of  themselves  and  thereby,  capable  of 
restoring  patients  to  optimal  health  or 
enabling  them  to  adapt  to  chronic  ill- 
ness, disability  or  terminal  disease. 

The  first  meaningful  contact  between 
patients  in  underserved  areas  and  the 
health  care  system  most  often  involves  a 
public  health  nurse  or  nurse  practition- 
er. For  most  patients  the  nurse  practi- 
tioner sees,  assesses,  and  treats  with  no 
direct  physician  involvement.  Require- 
ment of  a  physician's  signature  or  so- 
called  supervision  is  uimecessary  and 
very  costly. 

The  present  structure  makes  hiring 
practitioners  an  economic  liability  for 
health  care  administrators.  The  provi- 
sions within  the  medicare  reimburse- 
ment program  are  restrictive  and  pre- 
vent the  delivery  of  needed  health  care 
services  to  persons  who  reside  in  rural 
areas  of  this  country.  Nurses  in  private 
practice  in  underserved  areas  have  been 
forced  to  shut  down  needed  facilities  be- 
cause of  the  inability  to  qualify  for  third 
party  funds. 

Patients  who  need  and  want  nursing 
services  must  make  out-of-pocket  pay- 
ments in  addition  to  paying  high  in- 


surance premiums.  If  people  are  to  have 
access  to  health  care  services,  nurses 
must  be  recognized  as  providers  of  health 
care  whose  services  are  reimbursed 
through  health  insurance  provisions  of 
the  medicare  law.  Cwigressman  Peppm, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  wUl  be  introducing  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  House  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bills  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  bills  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  2644 

Be  If  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  That  (a) 
section  1061  (J)  (4)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  claiue 
(A)   thereof,  and 

(2)  by  inserting  Immediately  before  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  and  (C)  provides  for  having  a  qualified 
professional  gerontological  nurse  pracU- 
lioner  available,  on  at  least  a  consultant 
basis,  to  assure  that  necessary  gerontological 
nursing  services  are  furnished,". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1861  (r)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(4)  thereof,  and 

(2)  Inserting  Immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ".  or 
(6)  a  qualiJied  professional  gerontological 
nurse  practitioner  who  Is  licensed  by  the 
State  m  which  such  nurse  performs  such 
function  or  action,  but  only  with  respect  to 
functions  or  actions  which  such  nurse  Is 
legally  authorized  to  perform  as  a  registered 
nurse  by  the  State  In  which  he  or  she  per- 
forms them  and,  then,  only  for  purposes  of 
section  1861(siMi  and  1861  (s)  (2)  ( A  i .  for 
purposes  of  making  a  certification  of  the 
type  required  by  section  1814(a)  (2)  (A),  and 
for  purposes  of  the  meeting  of  the  lequlre- 
ment  imposed  with  respect  to  hospitals  that 
each  patient  of  such  a  hospital  be  under 
the  care  of  a  physician". 

(c)  Section  1861  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"Qualified  Professional  Gerontological  Nurse 
Practitioner 

"(bb)  The  term  'qualified  professional 
gerontological  nurse  practitioner',  when  used 
in  connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  action,  means  an  individual 
who — 

"  ( 1 )  is  licensed  to  practice  nursing  by  the 
State  In  which  such  function  or  action  is 
performed:  and 

"(2)  (A)  holds  a  master's  degree  In  geron- 
tological nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an 
accredited  educational  institution,  or  (B) 
is  certified  as  a  gerontological  nurse  practi- 
tioner by  the  duly  recognized  professional 
nurses  •rganizatlon". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  services  furnished  after  the  month  which 
follows  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
1902(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (39)  thereof. 
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(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and  , 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  incentive  stock  options. 


as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159.  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  taken  by  the  President  under 
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ths  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr,  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 


one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  remarkable 
and  successful  economic  development  pro- 
gram Operation  Bootstrap  which  transformed 


ctaerrtani- 


On  July  17,  1979  such  a  proposal,  formu- 
lated as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1980  authorization  legislation  for  the  Nn- 
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(2)  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon, and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (40)  thereof  the 
following  new  clauses: 

••(41)  provide  that,  with  respect  to  health 
services  which  aire  covered  under  the  State 
plan,  pavment  will  bs  made  for  professional 
services  "furnished  by  a  qualified  professional 
gerontological  nurse  practitioner  who  is 
legally  authorized  to  provide  them; 

"(42)  provide  that  payment  under  the 
State  plan  will  not  be  made  for  services  fur- 
nished bv  any  intermediate  care  facility  or 
skilled  nursing  facility  unless  such  facility 
provides  for  having  a  qualified  professional 
gerontological  nurse  practitioner  available, 
on  at  least  a  consultant  basis,  to  assure  that 
necessary  gerontological  nursing  services  are 
furnished  to  the  patients  in  such  facility. 
and 

"(43)  provide  that  payment  under  the 
State  plan  will  not  be  made  for  inpatient 
services  furnished  by  any  hospital  unless,  in 
the  operation  of  such  hospital,  there  Is  ex- 
tended to  qualified  professional  gerontologi- 
cal nurse  practitioners,  with  respect  to  pro- 
fessional services  which  both  physicians  and 
qualified  professional  gerontological  nurse 
practitioners  are  authorized  to  provide,  the 
same  staff  and  similar  privileges  as  are  ex- 
tended to  physicians  caring  for  patients  in 
such  hospital  Admissions  to  such  hospitals 
by  qualified  professional  gerontological  nurse 
practitioners  will  be  based  on  nursing  diag- 
noses or  a  determined  functional  diagnosis". 

lb)  Section  1905  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

■•(m)  The  term  •qualified  professional  ge- 
rontological nurse  practitioner',  when  used 
In  connection  with  the  performance  of  any 
function  or  action,  means  an  individual 
who — 

'■  ( 1 )  is  licensed  to  practice  nursing  by  the 
State  in  which  such  function  or  action  is 
performed;  and 

••(2)  (A)  holds  a  master^s  degree  in  ge- 
rontological nursing  or  a  related  field  from  an 
accredited  educational  institution,  or  (B)  Is 
certified  as  a  gerontological  nurse  practition- 
er by  the  duly  recognized  professional  nurses 
organization.". 

( c )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1981. 

S.  2465 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  8902(k)  of  title  5. 
United  Slates  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  optometrist  "  each  place  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •>',  optometrist, 
or  qualified  professional  gerontological  nurse 
practitioner". 

Sec  2  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  with  respect  to  any 
contract  entered  into  or  renewed  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.a 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    2214 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  E.^cleton) 
•*-as  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2214,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Emergency  Federal 
Crude  Oil  Sale,  Use  and  Storage  Act  of 
1980.' 

S.   2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ( Mr.  Javits  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2239,  a  bill  to 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treatment 
of  incentive  stock  options. 

S.    2379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr  Roth* 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2379,  a 
bill  to  encourage  exports  by  facilitating 
the  formation  and  operation  of  export 
trading  companies  and  the  expansion  of 
export  trade  service  generally. 

S.    2468 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Schmitt' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2468.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  with 
respect  to  payments  under  medicare  and 
medicaid  to  hospital  providers  of  long- 
term  care  services  (swing  beds). 

S.    2492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  Melcher>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2492,  a  bill  to 
regulate  commerce,  promote  energy  self- 
sufficiency,  and  protect  the  environment, 
by  establishing  procedures  for  the  loca- 
tion, construction  and  operation  of  ocean 
thermal  energy  conversion  facilities  and 
plantships  to  produce  electricity  and 
energy-intensive  products  off  the  coasts 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  amend  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  to  make 
available  certain  financial  assistance  for 
construction  and  operation  of  such  facil- 
ities and  plantships;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2503 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <  Mr.  Press- 
LER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2503.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able credit  against  income  tax  for  cer- 
tain interest  on  agricultural  operating 
loans. 

S.    2532 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  tMr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2532.  a 
bill  to  reinstate  and  validate  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  OCS-P-0218  and 
OCS-P-0226. 

S.    2560 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart i  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2560.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
taxation  of  interest  earned  on  deposits 
which  are  used  for  residential  mortgage 
lending  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLVnON    156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick.  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  >  Mr.  Johnston  i  . 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Stone), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
<Mr.  Rollings)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156.  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  that  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
"National  Family  Week." 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLtJTlON     159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Bayh)  was  added 


as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159,  a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
the  action  taken  by  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  im- 
posing a  fee  on  imports  of  petroleum 
or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLL'TION   60 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  "Mr.  Nunn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  60,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  CONCURRENT  RESOLtTTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Danforth  ) ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  61,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  Christians  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    CONCCRRENT    RESOLUTION    82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  Melcheri  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  82,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  1980  au- 
tomatic increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits which  is  provided  for  under  exist- 
ing law  should  be  allowed  to  occur  as 
scheduled. 

SENATE   BESOLtmON   405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN»,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr  NELSON),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr,  Moyni- 
HAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  405,  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and 
Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruc- 
tion. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION   4  1  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  411,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  no 
withholding  tax  be  imposed  on  certain 
interest  and  dividends. 

SENA'rE    RESOLUTION     4  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Baucus>,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick >,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr. 
Dole  > .  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMENici>,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  DuRENBERGER) .  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Ford),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  Garn)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucar),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr,  Packwood), 
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ths  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  412,  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  attempted  rescue  of  the 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1713 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1713  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
89,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and 
revising  the  second  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1714 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1714  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  recommended  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  yar  1980. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1715 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1715  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 86,  a  concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  recommended  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
and  revising  the  second  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  OF  SYM- 
PATHY ON  THE  DEATH  OF  DON 
LUIS  MUNOZ  MARIN 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
Senate  Resolution  4I6 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 
one  of  Puerto  Ricos  most  distinguished 
political  figures  In  its  entire  history;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  was 
born  on  February  18,  1898;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  was 
the  creator  of  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  most 
Important  political  parties,  the  Popular 
Democratic  Party;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin's  politi- 
cal activities  helped  Inculcate  an  allegiance 
to  the  Democratic  form  of  government  In 
Puerto  Rico;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  In  1940 
and  reelected  to  that  position  In  1944  and 
served  as  President  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
Senate  until  1948;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 
elected  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Puerto  Rico  In  194«;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 
the  founder  of  the  present  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  1952  which  established 
Puerto  Rico's  right  to  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas    Don    Luis    Mufioz    Marin    was 


one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  remarkable 
and  successful  economic  development  pro- 
gram Operation  Bootstrap  which  transformed 
Puerto  Rico's  Impoverished,  stagnant  agri- 
cultural economy  with  one  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica's lowest  per  capita  Incomes  Into  a  dy- 
namic and  Industrially  based  economy  which 
now  has  one  of  Latin  America's  highest  per 
capita  Incomes;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Senate  has 
learned  today  of  the  death  of  this  great 
man.  now  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  formally  ex- 
presses Its  deepest  gratitude  to  Don  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  for  his  untiring  efforts  to  fos- 
ter ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  as  well  as  its  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family  and  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
upon  his  death. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


NUCLEAR  WASTE  POLICY  ACT— 
S.  2189 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1732 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. » 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2189,  a  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
Federal  storage  of  spent  fuel  from  civil- 
ian nuclear  powerplants,  to  set  forth  a 
Federal  policy  and  initiate  a  program 
for  the  disposal  of  nuclear  waste  from 
civilian  activities,  and  for  other  purposes 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  issue  in  the  cur- 
rent debate  on  nuclear  waste  policy  has 
been  the  question  of  the  role  to  be  as- 
signed to  State  and  local  government  in 
the  siting  process  for  nuclear  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  The  shorthand  label 
which  hac  been  adopted  for  this  role  is 
"consultation  and  concurrence."  This 
shorthand  derives  from  a  phrase  made 
popular  by  the  report  of  the  President's 
Interagency  Review  Group  on  Nuclear 
Waste  Management  (IRG»  which  issued 
its  final  report  on  nuclear  waste  policy 
last  year.  The  President's  February  12. 
1980  message  on  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment poUcy  endorses  this  concept  with- 
out further  clarifying  what  it  means. 

Today  I  am  submitting  an  amendment 
to  Calendar  No.  582.  S.  2189,  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act,  a  bill  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources in  January.  My  amendment 
would  establish,  by  Federal  statute,  a 
consultation  and  concurrence  procedure. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  funda- 
mentally because  of  the  possibility  that 
ver>'  long-lived,  toxic  nuclear  wastes  may 
be  placed  irretrievably  within  the  bor- 
ders of  some  particular  State,  many  have 
proposed  that  State  officials  be  granted 
a  statutory  role  in  the  siting  process  to 
safeguard  State  and  local  interests.  In 
the  absence  of  such  a  role,  existing  law 
vests  authority  over  the  siting  of  nuclear 
waste  facilities  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  most  recent  Senate  vote  on 
this  matter  involved  what  is  probably  the 
most  restrictive  kind  of  consultation  and 
concurrence  proposal:  The  delegation  of 
Federal  authority  to  the  Governor  of  any 
State  to  veto  the  establishment  of  a  nu- 
clear waste  disposal  facility  in  that  State. 


On  July  17,  1979  such  a  proposal,  formu- 
lated as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1980  authorization  legislation  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  was  Ubled 
in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  55  to  37. 

The  administration's  version  of  con- 
sulution  and  concurrence  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  to  pin  down.  The  IRG 
stressed  the  importance  of  a  process  of 
interaction  between  Federal  and  State 
officials  which  is  continuous  in  nature 
and  which  apparently  involves  the  con- 
tinuous concurrence  of  responsible  State 
officials  at  every  step  of  the  way  from 
initial  conception  of  a  project  through 
actual  operation  of  a  facility.  There  has 
been  no  compelling  need  for  the  admin- 
istration to  formulate  this  idea  m  legis- 
lative language,  so  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  they  mean  by  "consultation 
and  concurrence"  m  an  operational  sen.se. 
Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  had  not 
evolved  a  consensus  on  this  important 
institutional  issue  at  the  time  that  S 
2189  was  ordered  reported.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Affairs  has  been  working  on  S.  742. 
the  Nuclear  Waste  Management  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1980.  a  bill,  the  latest 
version  of  which  would  establish  a  Presi- 
dential advisor>'  committee  to  be  known 
as  the  State  Planning  Council  on  Nu- 
clear Waste  and  a  particular  consulta- 
tion and  concurrence  process  applying  tc 
radioactive  waste  facilities  for  disposal 
of  civilian  and  militarj-  wastes. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  provides 
for  close  consultation  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  the  Governor  of 
any  State  in  which  a  disposal  facility  for 
spent  fuel  and  high-level  radioactive 
waste  from  civilian  activities  may  be  lo- 
cated. The  provisions  of  this  amendment, 
like  the  provisions  of  S.  2189.  affect  fa- 
cilities for  the  disposal  of  civilian  wastes 
only.  In  my  opinion,  a  host  of  ver>-  diffi- 
cult problems,  including  constitutional 
problems,  are  raised  by  any  proposal  for 
the  delegation  to  State  government  of 
statutory  authority  over  any  phase  of  our 
program  of  national  defense  I  believe 
that  the  question  of  the  appropriate 
State  role  in  the  siting  of  civilian  nuclear 
waste  facilities  is  quite  controversial 
enough  in  itself  without  bringing  in  these 
additional  problems. 

I  would,  therefore,  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress could  provide  a  clear  direction  on 
the  question  of  the  role  of  the  States 
with  regard  to  these  civilian  nuclear 
waste  disposal  facilities  in  the  context 
of  S.  2189.  the  bill  which  establishes  the 
overall  Federal  policy  for  such  facilities. 
The  consultation  process  contemplated 
in  my  amendment  involves  timely  notice, 
a  requirement  that  the  Governor  be  kept 
currently  informed  of  the  progress  of 
work,  access  by  designees  of  the  Gover- 
nor to  relevant  information,  and  oppor- 
tunity for  review  of  and  comment  on 
activities  under  the  project. 

With  regard  to  concurrence,  my 
amendment  requires  that  the  Governor 
be  offered  a  clearly  specified  opportu- 
nity to  object  to  any  site  selected  for  a 
disposal  facility  in  the  State.  The  Gover- 
nor would  exercise  this  option  prior  to 
the  submission  of  an  application  for  a 
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construction  permit  for  a  facility  at  that 
site  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  the 


Mr.  COHEN  ( for  himself,  Mr.  Simpson, 
£ind  Mr.  Nelson)  submitted  an  amend- 
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Hon.  Philip  Davltt,  State  Representative.      Les  knows  he's  not  one  of  them!,"  she  added     RPPnR-r  rrMT^T;.T,  ,=^r,^^ 
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construction  permit  for  a  facility  at  that 
site  by  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission.  If  the 
Governor  does  object,  the  Secretary 
must  suspend  further  site-specific  activi- 
ties at  the  disposal  facility.  These  activi- 
ties may  not  begin  again  unless  the 
President  determines  that  the  facility  in 
question  is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment  provides 
the  proper  balance  of  authority  between 
national  and  local  concerns.  The  Presi- 
dent must  carry  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility for  the  national  interest  in 
protecting  the  public  through  safe  man- 
agement and  disposal  of  the  wastes 
generated  by  civilian  nuclear  power- 
plants.  In  my  view,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  President  must  have  the 
full  authority  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  has 
the  responsibility  to  reflect  the  public 
health  and  safety  concerns  of  the  locality 
in  which  a  nuclear  waste  disposal  facility 
is  sited.  My  amendment  provides  ample 
opportunity  for  this  and  offers  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  the  event  that  his  objections 
are  not  being  met  through  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  right 
to  force  the  President  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  facility  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest. 

This  amendment  puts  the  responsibil- 
ity for  each  level  of  judgment  where  it 
belongs.  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  a  continuous  process 
of  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
State  ofiBcials.  In  the  event  that  this 
process  leads  to  objections  by  the  Gover- 
nor, the  President  is  required  to  weigh 
these  objections  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tional interest  and  decide  for  or  against 
a  particular  facility.  This  decision  would 
be  made  prior  to  application  for  a  con- 
struction permit  and,  therefore,  prior  to 
a  major  commitment  of  Federal  funds. 
Upon  construction,  the  facility  would  be 
subject  to  a  licensing  process  and  the 
continuing  regulatory  authority  set  forth 
in  the  rules  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuclear  Waste 
Policy  Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
more  important  bills  to  come  before  the 
Senate  this  year.  We  are  embroiled  in  a 
full  fledged  national  debate  over  the  fu- 
ture of  nuclear  power.  I  have  my  own 
preferences  concerning  how  that  debate 
should  turn  out.  But  those  preferences 
are  not  relevant  to  this  legislation.  We 
must  deal  responsibly  with  nuclear  waste 
no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  na- 
tional debate  over  nuclear  power.  I  hope 
that  the  controversy  over  the  nuclear  fu- 
ture will  not  prevent  us  from  providing 
for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  safety  from  the  hazards  of  the  nu- 
clear waste  we  have  today  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  whatever  that  future  turns 
out"to  b€.« 


Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Simpson, 
and  Mr.  Nelson;  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  recommended  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983,  and  revising 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 


COMMm-EE  ON  ENERGY   AND 
NATURAL   RESOURCES 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION.  1981— SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  86 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1733 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  i 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

StJBCOMMITTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    EFFICTENCT 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittees  on  Governmental  Effi- 
ciency and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open 
Government  will  hold  a  joint  hearing 
concerning  the  recent  annual  report  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  Inspector 
General  and  S.  1548,  legislation  designed 
to  place  the  Insi>ectors  General  at  En- 
ergy and  HEW  under  the  same  statute 
covering  the  other  Inspector  General  offi- 
ces. The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May  8 
at  10  a.m.,  in  3302  Dirksen  Office 
Building. 

Any  questions  concerning  the  hearing 
should  be  addressed  to  Ira  S.  Shapiro  at 
224-4161  or  Ron  Chiodo  at  224-0211.* 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Comxnittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  24, 
1980.  beginning  at  9  a.m..  in  the  Medi- 
cine Man  Room  of  the  Holiday  Inn.  1701 
Sheridan  Avenue.  Cody,  Wyo.  82414. 

Testimony  is  invited  regarding  Senate 
bill  S.  821,  which  is  presently  before  the 
subcommittee. 

S.  821,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  modifications  of  the  existing 
BulTalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Sho- 
shone project.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program,  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearings  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Russell  R.  Brown,  of  the  committee  staff 
on  extension  202-224-2366.  Those  wish- 
ing to  testify  or  who  wish  to  submit  a 
written  statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  write  to  the  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Subcommittee,  room  3106.  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  Washington. 
DC.  20510.  (Attention  Russell  R. 
Brown.)  • 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON   COMMERCE.  SCIENCE, 
AND  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  hearings 
on  S.  2492.  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy 
Conversion  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


LESTER  PREHN  HONORED 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
20,  1980,  Lester  Prehn,  of  Martensdale, 
Iowa,  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart 
medal  which  he  had  earned  In  combat  in 
World  War  I  but  had  never  before  re- 
ceived. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  helping  to  obtain 
the  necessary  documentation  and  certi- 
fication for  this  award,  and  the  honor  of 
presenting  it  to  Mr.  Prehn. 

Over  200  people  gathered  to  recognize 
and  salute  him  for  his  service  and  suf- 
fering in  defense  of  our  country.  The  pre- 
sentation of  this  much-deserved  but 
long-delayed  medal  was  an  occasion  both 
to  honor  a  patriotic  American  and  to  re- 
mind ourselves  of  the  national  obligation 
we  have  to  those  who  have  served  our 
country  in  uniform. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  program 
for  this  stirring  ceremony  and  a  news- 
paper account  of  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 
The  Ameri'an  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 

Wars.  Martensdale  Lions  Club,  Marten- 
dale  Fire  Dept.,  the  Purple  Heart  Awards 

Ceremony 

Posting  the  Colors.  All  Organizations. 

National  Anthem,  Jim  Brommel. 

Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Unison. 

Invocation.  Bob  Lewis.  Chaplain. 

Greetings  and  Introductions.  John  Tuttle, 
Pete  Lull 

Music  En.semble. 

Remarks,  Cindy  Woodman. 

Biography  of  Lester  H.  Prehn,  John  Tuttle. 

Legislative  Citation.  The  Honorable  Philip 
Davltt. 

U.S.  Flag.  The  Honorable  John  Culver. 

Ptirple  Heart  Medal.  The  Honorable  Philip 
Davltt  and  The  Honorable  John   Culver. 

Life  Membership  into  PHA-Robert  Winters. 

Keynote  Speaker.  The  Honorable  John 
Culver. 

Remarks 

Gold  Bless  America,  Unison, 

Retirement  of  Colors.  All  Organizations 

Benediction,  Bob  Lewis,  Chaplain. 

Our  special  thanks  to  all  the  Organizations 
who  helped  with  the  program. 

Order  of  induction  Into  military  service 
of  the  United  States  The  President  of  the 
United  States  To:  Lester  H  Prehn  Order  No. 
200  Serial  No.  1102  Greeting:  You  will, 
therefore,  report  to  the  Local  Board  at  In- 
dlanola.  Iowa,  at  3:00  p.m.  on  the  24th  day 
of  February.  1918.  From  and  after  the  day 
and  hour  just  named  you  will  be  a  soldier 
In  the  MlUUry  Servlc*  of  the  United  States. 

John  Tuttle,  Department  Commander, 
American  Legion  of  Iowa. 

Pete  Lull.  Chief,  Martensdale  Volunteer 
Fire  Dept. 

John  Kleymann.  President.  Martensdale 
Lions  Club. 

Bob  Lewis,  Chaplain,  American  Legion  of 
Iowa. 

Cindy  Woodman,  Friend, 
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Hon.  PhlUp  Davltt,  State  Representative, 
58th  District  of  Iowa. 

Hon.  John  Culver,  U.S.  Senator,  Iowa. 

Robert  Winters,  Des  Moines  Reg.  Director, 
Veterans  Administration. 

Honorable  Discharge  from  the  United 
States  Army — To  Whom  it  may  concern : 
This  Is  to  certify  that  Lester  H.  Prehn,  PVT 
2153885,  Co  L,  132  Inf  ,  The  United  States 
Army,  as  a  testimonial  of  honest  and  faith- 
ful service,  Is  hereby  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Military  Service  of  the  U.S.  given 
under  my  hand  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa  this 
20th  day  of  May.  1919,  signed  Lewis  Caus- 
ler.  Major,  Signal  Corps,  USA,  Command- 
ing. 

Les  Prehn: 

October  23.  1889.  born,  Clarke  County, 
Iowa. 

1893,  moved  to  Martensdale  and  Bevlngton 
area. 

1894,  started  school.  Spencer  Country 
School  located  'j  mile  north  of  Elmer  Wood. 

1912,  voted  In  1st  general  election. 

February  24,  1918.  drafted,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
ceived training  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa  and 
Camp  Logan,  Houston,  Texas. 

May  1918.  arrived  Brest,  France.  33rd  Dlv., 
132d  Inf.,  Co.  L. 

October  12,  1918,  wounded  In  action,  Ar- 
gonne  Woods,  France. 

May  20.  1919,  discharged.  Camp  Dodge. 
Iowa. 

July  15.  1920,  married  Inez  Conard  No 
children.   Inez  passed  away  In   1956. 

April  20,  1980,  received  the  Purple  Heart 
Award. 

Thank  you  for  attending  and  helping  to 
make  this  day  one  to  remember  for  Lester 
H.  Prehn. 

(From  the  Indlanola  (Iowa)  Record-Herald. 

Apr.  21,  1980) 

Prehn   Receives   Pi-rple  Heart — 

62  Years  Late 

(By  Lea  Pierce) 

Lester    Prehn    looked    plea,sed    Sunday    in 

the   sweltering   heat   of  the  Martensdale-St 

Mar\'s     gymnasium      Sixty-two     years     late, 

Prehn  stood  before  a  full  house  and  received 

the  Purple  Heart  award  for  combat  wounds 

suffered  In  World  War  I. 

Over  200  people  cheered  and  applauded  as 
U.S.  Senator  John  Culver  pinned  the  medal 
to  the  lapel  of  Prehns  dapper  navy  blue  suit. 
Patriotic  songs  were  sung  and  Culver  Iowa 
Representative  Phil  Davltt  of  St.  Charles  and 
John  Tuttle.  Commander  of  the  American 
Legion,  spoke  of  Prehen's  service  to  his  coun- 
try. 

"This  Is  a  little  too  big  a  deal  for  me  • 
Prehn  said  before  the  ceremony  began 

91    YEARS    OLD 

But  he  seemed  to  take  It  right  In  stride, 
and  at  91  years,  needed  no  assistance  as  he 
Climbed  the  steep  steps  onto  the  stage  where 

tVL.,™^''"^""  ^^^^  ^'^^  '^e  colors  of  several 
VFW  and  American  Legion  posts  framed  the 
award  ceremonies. 

Though  no  one  really  knows  why  the  gov- 
ernment failed  to  give  Prehn  his  medal  before 
Mn"^',,  w''!?'^  ceremonies  were  the  result  of 
Cindy  Woodman,  a  friend  and  neighbor  of 
Prehn  who  cared  enough  to  take  matters  into 
ner  own  hands. 

er^^«^"  ^"l''^'"  »'"^'""'<1  met  Prehn  sev- 
eral years  ago  when  they  rented  a  house  from 

crlbb.''J°'*lf"?'*  '"  *^^  <^°"'^  °f  hoursTf 
n^i     T^"**  pinochle  games,  the  voung  cou- 

That"^  "^^""^  '°"'  ^*<=^  °^^"  Of  thelr^lves 
That  was  how  Woodman  learned  Prehn  had 
never  received  his  Purple  Heart. 

"TALKED   ABOUT   EVERTTHINC" 

th.?^"^'*®  y*"^  *«''^«  halted  about  everv- 

herf  «rr'°°^"^*"  ^"*-  ^"  «^"y  opm  on  poll 

man  commented.   "But  anyone  who  knows 


Les  knows  he's  not  one  of  them!."  she  added 
with  a  grin. 

"One  of  the  things  I  enjoy  most  about  Les- 
ter Is  the  age  difference  between  us."  Wood- 
man continued  "Its  Important  that  younger 
people  have  someone  to  look  up  to  and  some- 
one to  listen  to." 

.  Rep  Phil  Davltt  said  Woodman  did  the 
unusual  by  telling  him  of  the  situation  so 
he  could  "do  the  unusual"  by  performing 
the  duties  of  his  office. 

Between  Davltt  and  Sen.  John  Culver, 
quick  action  was  taken  to  obtain  the  belated 
medal  for  Prehn. 

LIVES  IN   INDIANOLA 

Prehn,  who  now  lives  In  Indlanola,  was 
bom  In  1889  near  Osceola  on  a  farm.  He  grew 
up  In  south  central  Iowa  and  In  1918  was 
Inducted  into  the  army.  He  achieved  the  rank 
of  private.  American  Legion  Commander  Tut- 
tle said,  noting  that  In  those  days  privates 
were  called  "cannon  fodder." 

Prehn  became  cannon  fodder  Oct.  12.  1918, 
In  the  Argonne  Woods  of  France,  only  one 
month  before  the  Armistice.  A  high  explosive 
shell  ripped  through  the  foxhole  he  and  a 
fellow  soldier  were  In.  shattering  Prehn  s  hip. 
Prehn  was  operated  on  In  a  field  hospital, 
then  transferred  from  hospital  to  hospital  In 
France  before  being  discharged  May  20,  1919 
and  sent  back  to  the  United  States. 

No  limp  was  apparent  as  Prehn  walked 
firmly  to  and  from  the  speakers  podium  to 
receive  a  variety  of  honors  and  several  life- 
memberships  in  veterans  organization*.  Be- 
sides the  purple  heart  award.  Prehn  received 
a  flag  that  flew  over  the  nation's  capltol 
from  Sen.  Culver,  and  a  certificate  of  recog- 
nition for  his  service  to  his  country. 

WWI    MEMORABILIA 

A  table  filled  with  mementos  of  Prehn's 
World  War  I  service  stood  In  the  lobby  of  the 
Martensdale  school,  and  Included  his  service 
belt.  gun.  helmet,  shovel,  an  ammunition 
belt  and  both  his  Induction  and  discharge 
papers. 

Prehn  also  kept  a  series  of  Des  Moines  Sun- 
day Registers  that  Included  special  picture 
features  on  the  war. 

At  the  end.  after  strains  of  "Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic"  faded  out,  Prehn  stood  be- 
fore the  crowd  and  simply  said,  "I  was  going 
to  thank  some  of  you,  but  I'm  afraid  111  miss 
somebody  so  I'll  Just  thank  vou  all." 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  grin  Lester 
Prehn  gracefully  accepted  his  overdue  recog- 
nition.* " 


REPORT  UNDER  FOREIGN  SURVEIL- 
LANCE ACT 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
specifies  that  in  April  of  each  year  the 
Attorney  General  shall  transmit  to  the 
Admmistrative  Office  of  the  US  Court 
and  to  the  Congress  a  report  setting 
forth  with  respect  to  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year — 

First,  the  total  number  of  applica- 
tions made  for  orders  and  extensions  of 
orders  approvmg  electronic  surveillance 
under  this  title ;  and  -— »«^ 

Second,  the  total  number  of  such  or- 
ders and  extensions  either  granted,  mod- 
ified or  denied. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  report  follows: 

Office  of  the  Attohnet  QzimAL. 

Washington,  DC.  April  8,  19B0 
THE  VICE  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Vice  PKEsmENx:  This  report  is 
submitted  pursuant  to  Section  107  of  the 
Foreign  Intelligence  Surveillance  Act  of  1978 
Title  50,  United  States  Code,  Section  1807 

During  calendar  year  1979,  199  applica- 
tions were  made  for  orders  and  extensions 
of  orders  approving  electronic  surveillance 
under  the  Act  The  United  States  Foreign 
Intelligence  Surveillance  Court  issued  207 
orders  granting  authority  for  the  requested 
electronic  surveillances  No  orders  were  en- 
tered which  modified  or  denied  the  requested 
authority. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  R.  CrviLETTI, 

Attorney  General.^ 


THE  SELECTION  OF  SENATOR  MUS- 
KIE   AS   SECRETARY  OP  STATE 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
perilous  time  when  our  Nation's  will  is 
being  challenged  and  tested  around  the 
world.  President  Carter  has  selected  Sen- 
ator Edmtjnd  Muskie  to  serve  as  his 
Secretary  of  State. 

Rarely  has  a  man  been  so  well  matched 
for  the  task. 

Challenges  serve  to  exhilarate  Sena- 
tor MusKiE.  When  tested,  he  responds 
with  courage,  determination,  wisdom, 
and  candor. 

Senator  Muskie  has  already  served  his 
State  and  his  Nation  well,  as  a  Grovemor 
and  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  particular,  he  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  our  Nation  s  environmental  af- 
fairs, where  he  has  blended  passion  and 
patience  to  help  save  our  dwindling  nat- 
ural resources. 

Senator  Muskie's  decision  to  accept 
this  new  and  difficult  assignment  en- 
hances the  Department  of  State  even  as 
it  diminishes  the  U.S.  Senate.* 


LUIS  MUNOZ  MARtN.   1898-1980 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  sorrow  that  I  learned  of  the 
death  of  Luis  Munoz  Mann,  the  first 
elected  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

I  had  the  great  privilege  of  serving 
with  this  distinguished  and  highly  re- 
spected statesman  on  the  Ad  Hoc  Status 
Commission  in  the  early  1970's.  Gover- 
nor Muiioz  cochaired  the  Commission 
with  our  former  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, Marlow  Cook,  and  as  he  always 
did,  he  helped  us  focus  on  the  most  im- 
portant issues  and  exhibited  strong  lead- 
ership throughout  the  Commission's  de- 
liberations. 

Luis  Mutioz  Marin  was  first  elected 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1948  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  he  retired 
in  1964.  One  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  construction  of  the  then 
bold  idea  of  "commonwealth,"  a  new 
and  unique  Federal  relationship  hailed 
by  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  In  1956 
as  "perhaps  the  most  notable  of  Amer- 
ican experiments  in  our  lifetime."  Al- 
ways creative,  he  Initiated  Operation 
Bootstrap  while  he  was  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  Senate  in  the  1940's.  This  pro- 
gram which  he  vigorously  pursued 
throughout  his  years  in  public  service 
was  the  cornerstone  of  Puerto  Rico's  in- 
dustrial development,  ending  decades  of 
dependence  on  a  one-commodity  sugar 
economy,  bringing  f?lectricity  to  the 
rural  cotmtryside  and  significantly  im- 
proving educational  opportunities  for  all 
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^  „f    Kie    offni-tQ      to  uncounted  lives  have  been  numerous,  but 

Puerto   Ricans.  Because   ol  his  efforts,     ^o^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  j^j^ 

PuertX)  Rico  today  has  the  most  prosper-         ^^  stands  dangerously  close  to  the  chopping 


theories  why  It  happens,  but  there  are  few 
definitive  answers. 

But  it's  hard  to  argue  with  Stewart's  num- 
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of  observance  the  first  instance  of  de-  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
liberate  genocide  in  the  20th  century —    cans  that  are  of  Armenian  descent  liv- 
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The  Wise  Use  or  Constimbi  Ceedit 
Thomas  Jefferson,  being  in  debt   hlmaelf. 
wrote:  "The  maxim  of  buying  nothing  with- 
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Puerto  Ricans.  Because  of  his  efforts. 
Puerto  Rico  today  has  the  most  prosper- 
ous economy  in  the  Caribbean. 

I  mourn  the  passing  of  this  grand  old 
man,  but  I  know  that  the  Innumerable 
c<mtributions  he  made  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  for 
all  Puerto  Ricans  will  always  remain 
with  us.  I  only  hope  we  can  live  up  to 
the  example  of  dedicated,  unselfish  pub- 
lic service  he  set  for  us.# 


THE  STEWART  INDIAN  SCHOOL  IN 
CARSON  CITY.  NEV. 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President.  Stewart 
Indian  School  in  Carson  City,  Nev..  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  Indian  youth 
of  this  country. 

Unfortunately,  the  school  now  faces 
the  possibility  of  closure,  due  to  proposed 
budget  cuts. 

It  grieves  me  to  think  of  abolishing 
what  has  become  a  tradition  in  Nevada. 
a  tradition  of  excellence  in  education 
and  the  building  of  strong  and  fine  char- 
acter in  our  youth. 

The  contributions  of  the  Stewart  In- 
dian   School    are    best    described    by   a 
Nevada  columnist,  Steve  Sneddon,  and  I 
respectfully  request  that  his  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  column  follows 
Sttwakt    Shapes    Manhood    THRotrcH 
Athletics 
(By  Steve  Sneddon) 
Manhood    Is    reached    In    many    manners, 
various  places  and  at  a  wide  range  of  ages. 
For   Lester   Parley,    It   came   as   a   teen-ager 
on  a  dusty  football  field  at  Stewart  Indian 
School. 

The  field  at  Stewart  could  test  the  mettle 
of  commandos  Bdg  clumps  of  grass  camou- 
flage holes.  Unlike  most  football  fields.  It 
undulates,  and  not  Just  In  the  middle.  It  Is 
the  kind  of  field  that  you  expect  a  Jim 
Thorpe   to   run  onto   at   any   moment. 

But  Stewart  never  had  a  Thorpe.  But  that 
Is  what  hastened  the  manhood  of  Parley, 
teanunates  and  Just  about  anyone  else  who 
has  donned  a  Stewart  football  uniform  In 
recent   years. 

In  fact.  Stewart  never  won  a  game  In 
Parleys  four  years  as  a  quarterback.  It 
wasn't  due  to  his  Inefficiency  at  the  posi- 
tion. As  It  Is  In  such  cases.  It  was  a  team 
effort. 

The  Braves  had  less  time  to  prepare  than 
their  AA  League  counterparts  because  the 
students  didn't  arrive  at  the  boarding  school 
untU  late  August.  There  was  decidedly  less 
football  know  how.  Most  Stewart  players, 
bad  not.  and  stll!  do  not.  play  football  until 
they  arrive  at  the  school  as  ninth  graders. 
Pop  Warner  Is  only  a  funny-sounding  name 
to  these  kids 

But  Parley  and  the  others  took  their 
lumps  with  few  complaints.  During  Parley's 
years,  the  Braves  49-game  losing  streak  which 
was  not  to  end  until  1976.  was  well  on  its 
way  to  maturity,  but  he  endured  quietly. 
Maybe  a  little  more  quietly  than  most. 

But  after  he  had  played  his  last  football 
game,  he  had  something  to  say  at  the  Ste-wart 
athletic  banquet  In  1974  He  said  thank  you. 
He  said  he  was  glad  he  had  played  football 
at  Stewart.  He  said  he  learned  something 
about  perserverance  and  life  at  the  school. 
Parley,  who  works  for  his  Papago  tribe  in 
San  Xavler.  knew  it  was  unlikely  that  he 
would  have  played  football  in  his  native 
Arizona.  For  that,  he  was  grateful. 

Other  Stewart  athletes,  and  non-sports 
playing  students,  have  voiced  similar  senti- 
ments over  the  years.  Stewart's  contributions 


to  uncounted  lives  have  been  numerous,  but 
the  school  finds  Itself  fighting  for  life. 

It  stands  dangercmsly  close  to  the  chopping 
block,  a  potential  victim  of  President  Carter  s 
budget  cuts. 

The  end  could  come  as  early  as  Tuesday 
in  a  Senate  committee  room  In  Washington, 
D.C.  Stewart's  staff  and  some  students  are 
trying  to  fight  the  move  to  close  the  school 
and  send  Its  students  to  other  boarding 
schools. 

Stewart's  supporters  a4)parently  find  them- 
selves outnumbered.  Their  chances  have  been 
self-characterized  as  "less  than  50-50." 

StlU,  Stewarts'  supporters  are  scrapping. 
They  are  leaning  heavily  on  hard,  cold  facts, 
the  kind  of  thing  that  means  something  In 
Washington.  Things  such  as  the  financial 
Impact  a  clostire  would  have  on  the  Carson 
City  area.  But  the  argument  they  favor  most 
Is  Stewart's  value  to  people. 

"It  was  a  place  to  get  you  started  to 
wherever  you  wanted  to  go."  said  Lionel 
Flapping  Bagle,  class  of  '75.  "It  was  a  home, 
a  place  to  always  go  back  to. 

•I  was  getting  In  trouble  at  home  (In 
Owyhee)  for  fighting.  But  I  got  Involved 
here.  Athletics  were  great  for  me.  They 
(Stewart  coaches)  pushed  you  Into  It. 

"It's  reaUy  great  here.  You're  £U1  the  same 
color.  You're  brothers.  Because  of  that,  you 
try  harder." 

Flapping  Eagle,  then  known  as  Lionel 
Harney,  had  boxed  for  a  year  before  coming 
to  Stewart,  but  fiourlshed  at  the  school  and 
represented  the  U.S.  against  the  Soviet  Union 
at  Statcllne  in  1975.  Now  a  professional 
featherweight  boxer,  napping  Eagle  has  a 
13-3  record. 

His  friend,  Dennis  Qulmayousle,  has  a  13-1 
record  as  a  pro  featherweight.  Qulmayousle, 
who  Is  a  draftsman  for  the  Nevada  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  came  to  Stewart 
from  the  Phoenix  Inner  city.  It  was  at  Stewart 
that  he  learned  to  box,  but  he  said  the  school 
meant  more  than  that  to  him. 

"Stewart  ...  It  brought  me  up.  I  was 
yotmg  when  I  started  there.  I  learned  a  lot 
from  that  school." 

But     what      would      have      happened      If 

Qulmayousle,  19,  had  never  come  to  Stewart? 

"I   think  I   would   be  bad.   Raised   In  the 

city,  I   would've  gone  downhill.   I   wouldn't 

know  where  I  was  going  right  now  " 

That  sentiment  has  been  repeated  verbally 
and  on  paper  many  times. 

Stewart  Athletic  Director  and  former  bas- 
ketball coach  Bud  Hurln  needs  no  prompt- 
ing to  show  a  visitor  a  file  of  letters  from 
former  students.  Many  begin  with  "Dear 
Dad  Hurln." 

Most  are  thank  yous.  Some  letters  are 
like  the  one  Hurln  received  several  years 
ago  from  Van  Johnson,  class  of  '69. 

"You  know  coach  I  can't  help  but  re- 
member the  fellow  who  wanted  to  quit 
the  team  at  Stewart  and  you  talked  him 
Into  staying  and  as  you  put  It,  "Gut  It  out,'  " 
Johnson  wrote.  "That  was  one  of  the  big- 
gest steps  In  the  right  direction  for  me. 
Thanks,  coach  I  needed  that." 

Johnson,  a  sergeant  on  the  reservation 
police  force  In  Sacaton,  Ariz.,  started  a  fam- 
ily trend.  Following  Johnson,  who  com- 
peted In  cross  country  and  bsisketball.  were 
two  brothers,  Carlos  and  Selwyn,  and  two 
cousins.  John  and  Anthony  Miller.  All  five 
carved  a  sp>ot  for  themselves  at  Stewart. 

For  many  Stewart  students,  there  Isn't 
room  elsewhere  That  Is  especially  true  on 
the  athletic  field. 

"We've  had  a  high  rate  of  participation," 
Hurln  said  "It's  self-evident.  You  go  to 
Reno,  do  you  find  Indian  children  partici- 
pating on  their  teams'  Go  to  EHko.  Go  to 
Las  Vegas  .  .  .  thev  have  11  or  12  schools 
...  do  you  remember  any  Indian  athletes?" 
It  Is  a  fact  that  many  Indian  athletes 
distinguish  themselves  In  the  elementary 
and  middle  school  years,  but  vanish  from 
varsity  sports  by  high  school.  There  are  many 


theories  why  It  happens,  but  there  are  few 
definitive  answers. 

But  It's  hard  to  argue  with  Stewart's  num- 
bers. Hurln  estimates  that  70  percent  of 
Stewart's  students,  boys  and  girls,  partici- 
pate in  Interscholastlc  sports.  He  says  that's 
higher  than  Intermountaln,  Sherman  or 
Phoenix. 

Why? 

"I  don't  know,"  Hurln  said.  "Maybe  they 
don't  work  (as  coaches)  as  we  do.  Maybe 
they  don't  stress  It  as  much  as  we  do." 

Athletics  has  a  long  successful  history 
at  Stewart.  In  the  modern  era.  It  has  been 
a  struggle  in  basketball  and  football,  al- 
though the  Braves  did  win  a  State  A  League 
basketball  title  in  1966.  But  the  success  has 
been  uninterrupted  In  the  Individual  sports, 
such  as  boxing  and  cross  country. 

Stewart's  boxing  coach  from  1969  to  1979 
was  Robey  Willis,  now  a  teacher  at  the 
school. 

Willis,  like  Hurln,  ta'ks  about  Stewart 
athletes  present  and  pa&t.  He  talks  about  his 
former  boxers  who  drive  a  caterpillar  trac- 
tor, or  have  an  Army  career. 

"Those  aren't  big  success  stories,  but 
they're  working.  You  have  to  walk  before 
you  run."  Willis  said. 

It  is  a  fact  that  most  Stewart  atudents 
aren't  getting  the  breaks  when  they  enter 
the  school. 

"In  most  cases.  It's  a  broken  home.  They've 
been  removed  from  their  area  for  their  own 
good.  Some  were  falling  In  school."  Hurln 
said. 

Stewart  hasn't  worked  for  all  of  its  stu- 
dents. But  for  many.  It  has. 

The  victories  aren't  always  big  enough  to 
make  a  scoreboard,  but  they  still  count.0 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN:    AN- 
OTHER REASON  TO  REMEMBER 

•  Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  on  April  24 
of  each  year,  Armenian-Americans 
throughout  our  Nation  commemorate  a 
grim  occasion.  Under  the  regimes  of  the 
Ottoman  and  Yoimg  Turk  between  1895 
and  1922  almost  2  million  Armenians 
were  exterminated  in  what  was  to  be  the 
first  of  the  holocausts  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. 

It  is  during  this  week  that  all  who 
wish  to  honor  the  sacrifice  made  by  these 
victims  pause  to  reflect  upon  this  event. 
On  April  8,  1975  when  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  resolution  desig- 
nating April  24  as  a  "National  Day  of 
Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man,"  I  addressed  this  issue.  My  own 
concern  about  this  matter  has  not 
diminished  since  then. 

Sadly,  events  throughout  the  world  in 
the  recent  days  and  months  continue  to 
weigh  heavily  on  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  those  who  seek  to  secure  basic  human 
rights  and  basic  human  survival.  We  are 
reminded  by  the  courageous  acts  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  who  risked  their  own 
lives  to  rescue  our  hostages  from  Tehran 
that  ours  is  a  Nation  profoundly  com- 
mitted to  the  uplifting  ideal  of  human 
freedom.  We  are  reminded  that  to  fail 
to  do  anything  less  than  speak  out  when 
outrages  against  humanity  occur  is  to 
deny  our  own  national  traditions. 

The  work  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  and  the  designation  of 
April  28  and  29  as  "Days  of  Remem- 
brance of  the  Victims  of  the  Holocaust" 
have  enabled  us  to  organize  and  focus 
efforts  in  order  to  demonstrate  this  pur- 
pose and  concern. 

Within  this  context,  it  is  therefore  ap- 
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propriate  that  we  recall  during  this  week 
of  observance  the  first  instance  of  de- 
liberate genocide  in  the  20th  century — 
the  savage  slaughter  of  the  Armenian 
people  by  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire 
in  1915.  By  recalling  this  tragic  event,  we 
may  aCBrm  anew  our  resolve  to  prevent 
such  brutalities  from  occurring  in  the 
future.  We  should  also  recognize  the 
commitment  of  the  Armenian  people 
throughout  the  world  to  the  cause  of 
justice  and  human  rights  and  the  ter- 
rible price  they  have  paid  in  pursuit  of 
these  principles.  They  have  suffered  as 
few  other  groups  in  mcxlem  history. 

Traditionally,  Armenian-Americans 
and  their  kin  throughout  the  world  have 
observed  April  24  as  a  day  of  mourning. 
It  was  on  the  night  of  that  day  65  yesu-s 
ago  that  200  intellectuals,  community 
leaders,  and  prominent  citizens  of  the 
Armenian  community  were  herded  into 
the  desert  and  executed.  This  event 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire's  systematic  plan  to  exterminate 
the  whole  Armenian  Christian  popula- 
tion within  its  borders. 

Over  the  next  3  years,  1915-18,  I'i 
million  Armenians  were  massacred.  The 
entire  population  was  uprooted  from 
their  ancestral  homeland  in  what  is  now 
the  eastern  region  of  Turkey.  The  able- 
bodied  men  were  murdered,  sometimes 
in  full  view  of  their  enslaved  families. 
Then  all  the  remaining  women,  children, 
and  elderly  were  forced  to  leave  their 
belongings  and  march  to  the  remote 
deserts  of  Der-el-Zor.  Along  the  way, 
these  helpless  people  were  subjected  to 
torture,  rape,  and  slaughter  by  roving 
bands  of  Ottoman  soldiers.  Any  survivors 
of  these  brutalities  died  one  by  one  from 
exhaustion,  starvation  and  disease.  As 
Henry  Morgenthau,  American  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  the  time, 
commented : 

Whatever  crimes  the  most  perverted  In- 
stincts of  the  human  mind  can  devise  and 
whatever  refinements  of  persecutions  and 
injustice  the  most  debased  Imagination  can 
conceive,  became  the  dally  misfortunes  of 
this  devoted  people.  I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  contains 
no  such  horrible  episode  as  this.  The  great 
massacres  and  persecutions  of  the  past  seem 
almost  Insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Beyond  the  brutal  deportations  and 
heinous  murders,  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment attempted  to  obliterate  all  traces 
of  the  3,000-year-old  Armenian  civiliza- 
tion. Libraries,  churches,  and  schools 
were  destroyed.  Books,  paintings,  and  ir- 
replaceable historical  treasures  were 
burned.  Every  possible  attempt  was  made 
to  wipe  out  any  trace  of  the  Armenian 
people— who  are  perhaps  the  oldest  of 
the  civilized  races  in  Western  Asia  and 
were  the  first  nation  in  the  world  to 
accept  Christianity  as  its  state  religion 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  odious  crimes 
of  the  Ottoman  Government,  the  Arme- 
nian people  survived.  In  1917,  through 
the  efforts  of  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, the  boundaries  for  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Armenia  were  established  The 
little  republic  was  formally  recognized 
by  the  United  States.  However,  weakened 
and  demoralized  by  the  genocide,  the 
Republic  of  Armenia  fell  2  years  later— 


this  time  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Today, 
there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans that  are  of  Armenian  descent  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States,  enjoying  and 
upholding  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  we  all  cherish  so  dearly,  but  the 
scars  of  the  crimes  committed  against 
their  ancestors  and  kin  still  remain. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  must  never 
forget  the  gruesome  brutality  and  in- 
justices suffered  by  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple nor  must  the  world  ever  forget  the 
other  atrocities  committed  against  hu- 
manity in  this  century  or  any  other  cen- 
tury. When  President  Carter  addressed 
the  United  Nations,  he  said: 

The  search  for  peace  and  Justice  also  means 
respect  for  human  dignity.  All  the  signato- 
ries of  the  United  Nations  Charter  have 
pledged  themselves  to  observe  and  to  respect 
basic  human  rights.  Thus,  no  member  of  the 
United  Nations  can  claim  that  mistreat- 
ment of  Its  citizens  Is  solely  its  own  business, 
equally,  no  member  can  avoid  its  responsi- 
bilities to  review  and  to  speak  when  torture 
or  unwarranted  deprivation  occurs  In  any 
part  of  the  world. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  remake  the 
past.  However,  man  can  use  the  past  to 
remind  him  of  crimes  that  must  not  be 
repeated  in  the  future.  In  rededicating 
ourselves  to  human  rights,  we  are  right- 
fully pledged  to  opposing  all  human 
atrocities.  We  must  remain  vigilant  in 
this  pursuit.* 


THE  WISE  USE  OP  CONSUMER 
CREDIT 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  young 
people  are  one  of  America's  greatest  as- 
sets for  the  future.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  they  have  a  proper  understanding 
of  their  role  as  consumers  in  the  market- 
place, and  of  dominant  market  forces. 
The  work  of  the  Missouri  Consumer 
Credit  Association  Education  Foundation 
has  done  much  to  promote  this  under- 
standing. 

Five  years  ago,  Ms.  Virginia  Rutledge 
of  St.  Louis,  now  president  of  the  founda- 
tion, initiatea  a  statewide  program  for 
high  school  seniors  to  enhance  their  un- 
derstanding of  the  wise  use  of  consumer 
credit.  The  foundation  grew  out  of  the 
activities  previously  conducted  by  the 
Missouri  Consumer  Credit  Association. 
The  association  felt  that  the  advance- 
ment of  consumer  knowledge  in  Missouri 
was  important  enough  to  form  the  foun- 
dation for  this  specific  purpose.  As  part 
of  the  program,  the  foundation  sponsors 
an  armual  essay  contest  requiring  a  paper 
on  the  use  of  credit.  Through  this  con- 
test, as  well  as  through  other  works,  the 
foundation  has  made  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  consumer  knowledge  among 
Missouri's  secondary  school  students  and 
their  teachers. 

The  first-place  winner  of  this  year's 
contest  is  Ms.  LeAnn  Minor,  a  senior  at 
Hillcrest  High  School  in  Springfield,  Mo. 
I  am  pleased  to  request  that  her  essay  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Not  only  is  it  a 
tribute  to  the  consumer  credit  industry 
and  to  her  teacher.  Mr.  A.  K.  Klapp.  her 
essay  contains  some  very  sound  and  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  use  of  consumer 
credit. 

TTie  essay  follows: 


The  Wise  Use  or  Consuxxb  Ceedit 
Thomas  Jefferson,  being  In  debt  hlmaelf. 
wrote:  "The  maxim  of  buying  nothing  with- 
out the  money  In  our  pocket  to  pay  for  It 
woiUd  make  our  country  one  of  the  happiest 
on  earth  "  Yet  even  In  those  days,  mo«t  Amer- 
icans followed  Just  the  opposite  practice 
Consimser  credit  was  Just  as  accepted  and 
practical  then  as  it  U  today.  Not  only  did 
Importers  and  merchants  rely  heavily  on 
credit  from  foreign  businessmen,  but  so  did 
a  great  number  of  the  customers  as  well 
Retail  credit  was  available  on  a  crop-to-crop 
basis  for  all  the  farming  customers,  with  a 
small  financing  charge  Even  the  wise  ana 
thrifty  Benjamin  Franklin  is  known  to  have 
used  credit  liberally  as  a  printer 

From  the  very  beginning,  our  nation  has 
become  a  nation  of  borrowers.  At  any  given 
time,  more  than  half  of  all  American  fami- 
lies owe  money  on  an  installment  loan.  It 
has  been  the  wise  use  of  this  credit  that  has 
aUowed  our  nation  to  prosper  and  grow  in 
considering  consumer  credit  In  the  United 
States,  one  must  review  the  benefits  credit 
has  had  on  our  country  throughout  the  years 
It  must  be  noted  that  not  everyone  has  used 
credit  wisely.  Some  guidelines  for  propwr  use 
should  also  be  considered. 

Intelligent  borrowing  practices  have 
brought  to  America  many  benefits.  The  first 
benefit  could  be  seen  In  the  industrialization 
of  our  country  Credit  underwrote  mass  pro- 
duction, mass  distribution,  and  mass  con- 
sumption through  which  lower  prices  are 
achieved.  By  getting  goods  to  the  consumer 
quicker  and  at  lower  prices,  our  nation 
achieved  one  of  the  highest  standards  of 
living  In  the  world. 

The  Industry  which  reaped  the  biggest  re- 
ward through  consumer  credit  was  the  auto 
Industry.  Henry  Ford,  father  of  the  mass- 
produced  autos.  opposed  the  use  of  credit 
But.  Ironically  It  was  this  Industry  which 
turned  the  nation's  credit  habits  around.  As 
historians  I>anlel  Boorstln  observed.  "UntU 
automobiles  came  off  the  assembly  lines  by 
the  millions,  there  was  no  other  object  of 
universal  use  so  costly  as  to  require  a  scheme 
for  lime  payments"  Evidence  of  this  can  be 
seen  when  one  considers  that  80  percent  of 
the  3,5  million  passenger  cars  sold  In  1923 
were  bought  on  credit,  sending  the  auto  In- 
dustry to  a  first  place  ranking  of  the  na- 
tion's firms  within  two  years 

Credit  has  certainly  been  proven  benefi- 
cial for  our  nation  as  a  whole,  but  the  effect 
It  can  have  on  specific  Individuals  can  be 
less  than  beneficial.  It  Is  true  that  credit 
gives  the  user  advantages,  but  without  a 
consideration  of  the  Individual's  total  con- 
sumer debt,  problems  may  arise  Much  of  the 
problem  arises  from  the  theory  that  when 
one  finds  a  good  thing,  he  overdoes  it.  This 
has  been  true  In  consumer  credit  in  recent 
years  when  one  considers  that  total  personal 
debt  has  risen  from  $430  billion  In  1975  to 
$1,2  trillion  in  1979,  almost  100  percent  In- 
crease in  only  four  years. 

One  contributing  factor  to  this  rise  In  con- 
sumer credit  Is  the  ease  to  which  credit  can 
be  obtained  and  used.  "The  social  pressure 
to  buy  In  this  society  is  incredible,  there  is 
so  much  pressure  for  people  to  live  up  to 
other  people's  expectations  which  become 
their  own  expectation.  And  there  Is  so  little 
education  to  counteract  the  propaganda  to 
spend,  spend,  spend."  noted  consumer  credit 
counselor,  Joan  Kerstetter.  With  available 
credit,  the  public  opinion  tells  us  to.  at  all 
cosU  'keep  up  with  the  Jones' 

Our  affluent  society  has  found  a  very  sim- 
plistic vehicle  to  answer  the  pressures  to 
spend.  This  is  a  small  embossed  chip  of 
plastic  we  call  a  credit  card  These  cards  can 
give  us  the  good  life,  but  also  open  the  door 
to  concerns  over  how  to  pay  off  mountains  of 
overdue  bills.  Without  proper  budgeting  the 
600  million  credit  cards  that  bulge  from 
America's  billfolds  pose  a  danger.  It  Is  easy 
to  g«t  carried  away  with  credit  card  spend- 
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U»g.  but  ttos  landing  la  a  UtUe  rough  when 
tb«  bUls  come  In  (aster  than  the  cash. 


than  any  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 


From  1970  to  i97«,  trunk  carriers  carried 
5.4   percent   more  passenger*.  In    1977   that 
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sents  some  extremely  serious  humani- 
tarian   and    policy    questioos    for    the 


and  migration  crisis  in  the  Caribbean. 
We  must  move  diplomatically  abroad. 


Congressional  intent  and  30  years  of  past 
poUcy  by  changing  lu  rules  to  squeeze  out 
more    revenue     vni^n    it   «AtwA«   *\^»  *^.^».,.-»— 
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Ing,  but  the  l*ndli)«  !•  »  UtUe  rou«li  when 
tta«  bill*  come  In  (aster  than  the  cub. 

In  order  to  avoid  Improper  uae  of  credit. 
■ome  basic  guidelines  should  be  followed.  A 
■Imple  rule  of  thumb  Is  to  borrow  the  least 
you  need  rather  than  the  most  you  can  get 
To  escape  the  pitfalls  of  credit.  Irvln  P 
Baker,  credit  expert,  makes  the  following 
s\iggeetloDS :  ••Learn  to  recognize  and  admit 
the  difference  between  wants  and  needs; 
avoid  emotional  and  Impulsive  buying;  de- 
velop sales  resistance:  always  keep  yourself 
%M»I9  of  your  monthly  payment  and  expense 
picture  as  well  as  total  Indebtedness.  •  More- 
over, If  one  gets  Into  trouble  and  cannot  re- 
pay the  borrowings  on  schedule,  talk  it  over 
face  to  face  with  the  creditor.  Silence,  In  this 
case.  Is  not  golden. 

Consumer  credit  has  been  an  important 
part  of  our  society  from  Thomas  Jefferson's 
day  to  ours.  Today  we  realize  how  benefi- 
cial the  use  of  credit  has  been.  If  future 
generations  can  guard  against  overdoing  the 
use  of  credit,  then  consumer  credit  will  re- 
main an  Unportant  part  of  our  economic 
society.  Contrary  to  the  belief  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  credit  Is  good  because  It  gives  you 
a  higher  standard  of  living  without  raising 
the  cost  of  living.  The  wise  use  of  credit 
can  enable  America  to  continue  having 
everything  we  always  wsmted.^ 


NEI^ON  CRUIKSHANK:  LONG-TIME 
ADVOCATE  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  Nelson 
Cnilkshank,  the  Counselor  on  Aging  to 
the  President  has  announced  that  he 
will  step  down  from  that  position  Mr 
CniiJuhank  has  held  that  position  since 
1977  when  President  Carter  designated 
him  as  his  Counselor,  as  well  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging.  He  has  ser\ed  both  roles  with 
dedication  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Cruikshank  is  known  for  years  of 
work  with  labor  relations  Eind  in  the 
areas  of  pension  and  social  security 
Working  with  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens,  for  which  he  served  as 
president  from  1969-77,  Mr.  Cruikshank 
led  the  efforts  for  improving  employ- 
ment options  as  well  as  retirement  alter- 
natives for  senior  citizens.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  which  I  chair,  has 
valued  his  counsel  for  years  and  look 
upon  him  as  a  true  sulvocate  for  the 
elderly. 

The  years  ahead  will  be  challenging 
to  us  all  as  we  battle  inflation  and  high 
unemployment.  I  am  certain  that  Nelson 
Cruikshank  will  continue  to  be  inter- 
ested in  and  involved  with  the  programs 
that  benefit  the  elderly  It  is  through 
efforts  such  as  his  that  these  programs 
have  improved.  It  will  take  equal  dedi- 
cation and  skill  to  insure  that  the  avail- 
ability of  such  benefits  remain  adequate. 
I  am  certain  that  Mr.  Cruikshank  will 
continue  to  put  forth  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  senior  citizens  and  look  forward 
to  bis  advice  and  counsel.* 


than  any  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

Agricultural  prices  are  presently  ex- 
tremely low  due  to  a  number  of  factors 
mcluding  the  grain  embargo.  At  the  same 
time,  agriculture  is  being  squeezed  on 
the  other  side  by  alltime  high  credit 
costs.  With  low  prices,  there  appears  to 
be  little  way  that  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers can  pay  for  the  loans  that  are  sea- 
sonally necessary  to  conduct  their  opera- 
tions. 

With  interest  rates  appro€u:hing  20 
percent,  farmers  are  in  effect  being  de- 
nied the  short-term  credit  they  need  to 
operate.  Unlike  many  other  areas  of 
commerce,  the  damaging  impact  of  ex- 
pensive credit  is  especially  harsh  on  the 
farmer  because  he  cannot  pass  on  the 
higher  interest  costs  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress  take 
action  in  the  agricultural  area  soon. 
There  are  some  estimates  that  indicate 
that  from  10  to  25  percent  of  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  may  fail  because  of  lack 
of  credit  or  repayment  problems  given 
their  debt  amount.  Recently,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimated  a 
$23  to  $27  billion  net  income  range  for 
1980,  the  lower  end  being  30  percent  be- 
low 1979.  Much  of  the  estimated  decline 
is  due  to  low  prices  in  the  livestock  and 
grain  area.  However,  crop  prices  have 
tended  to  be  weaker  than  assumed  in  the 
projections  so  the  lower  estimate  is  very 
probable. 

Mr.  President,  many  others  in  this 
Chamber  also  believe  that  higher  prior- 
ity must  be  given  to  prevent  collapse  of 
the  agriculture  economy.  A  number  of 
worthwhile  bills  have  been  introduced 
and  various  committees  are  already 
working  on  this  problem.  To  this  end,  I 
have  jomed  with  Senator  Kassebauh  on 
S.  2503,  a  bill  to  provide  a  refund  tax 
credit  for  interest  paid  on  excessively 
high  agricultural  operating  loans. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  would  be  a  step  to- 
ward making  the  tax  code  more  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  would 
urge  that  the  Finance  Committee  give  it 
the  earliest  consideration.* 


AGRICULTURE  LOAN  TAX  CREDITS 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
cent months,  the  perilous  condition  of 
the  agriculture  economy  has  become 
painfully  apparent.  Last  week  I  spent 
several  days  in  South  Dakota  farming 
and  talking  to  other  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers in  my  home  community.  Many  have 
told  me  that  financial  conditions  facing 
agriculture  are  worse,  in  their  memory, 


Prom  1970  to  1976,  trunk  carriers  carried 
5.4  percent  more  passengers.  In  1977  that 
figure  was  7.5  percent.  In  1978,  It  was  \6U 
percent;  In  1979.  It  was  10.1  percent. 

Profits  also  Improved  with  deregulation. 
As  measured  by  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board 
(CAB),  profits  are  net  Income  plus  Interest 
on  long-term  debt.  It  averaged  (349  million  a 
year  between  1970  and  1976.  That  Is  a  5.4 
percent  return  on  Investment.  Profits  In 
1977  were  •634  mlUlon:  in  1978.  (ll  bUllon; 
and  In  1979.  when  fuel  prices  doubled,  •564 
million.  That  meant  returns  on  Investment 
of  9.1  percent.  12.8  percent  and  5.8  percent 
for  those  three  years. 

According  to  researcher  Miller's  figures, 
small  communities  have  been  better  served 
after  deregulation  than  before.  Spedflcally. 
trunk-carrier  departures  were  up  4  percent 
and  seat-miles  up  21.4  ptercent.  though  not 
every  small  community  benefited  as  the 
data  suggest. 

Service  subsidies  to  local  carriers,  on  the 
other  hand,  remained  about  constant  over 
the  years  as  did  Industry  concentration 
Safety  improved  in  1977  and  1978.  though  It 
was  not  affected  by  deregulation.  In  1979. 
however,  safety  deteriorated  somewhat  be- 
cause of  the  DC-10  crash  in  Chicago. 

Airline  employment.  Incidentally,  la  up 
14.1    percent  since   1976. 

All  In  all.  this  is  a  remarkable  record  of 
success  for  a  complicated,  sensitive  Industry. 
Free  of  government  economic  regulation.  It 
has  offered  better  service  at  relatively  lower 
costs  and  with  an  Impressive  record  of 
profitability.  It  amounts  to  one  more  argu- 
ment In  favor  of  deregulation  of  the  trucking 
industry  so  that  It.  too.  can  offer  Improved 
service  at  lower  costs  and  with  higher 
profits.* 


AIRLINE  DEREGULATION 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  April  12,  1980,  edition 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  It  outlines 
the  successful  record  of  airline  deregu- 
lation. 

The  editorisd  follows : 

DniECXTui-noN :    Ablinks   Orra   a   Good 
Record  or  Pkebh  Success 

A  new  look  at  the  airline  Industry — two 
years  after  It  was  formally  subjected  to  de- 
regulation and  three  years  after  the  proc- 
ess began — shows  that,  by  almost  every 
measure,  the  Industry  and  the  communi- 
ties It  serves  have  benefited  from  an  ab- 
sence of  federal  economic  regulation.  The 
data  for  the  study  were  compiled  by  James 
C  Miller  III.  a  resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  and  reported 
recently  In  the  WoJl  StTeet  Journal. 

In  1978.  It  was  noted,  airline  fares  fell 
19  percent.  In  1979.  when  fuel  prices 
doubled,  fares  rose  53  percent  while  the 
con-sumer  price  Index  added   11.3  percent. 

Productivity  gains  were  also  noteworthy. 
While  trunk  carriers  had  a  load  factor  of 
55  9  percent  In  1977,  It  rose  to  63.2  percent  In 
1979. 


THE  FAMILY  CARE  DEMONSTRA- 
TION PROJECT  ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  several  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  Senators  Chiles.  Cohin.  Phtor. 
Bradley.  Bckdick,  and  Heinz  in  cospon- 
soring  legislation  introduced  Thursday, 
April  24,  by  Senator  Kassebaum,  the 
Family  Care  Demonstration  Project  Act. 

Under  Senator  Kassebaum's  proposal, 
foster  families  or  relatives  who  agree  to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  care  of  an 
older  individual  would  receive  compen- 
sation for  these  services.  The  legislation 
provides  that,  to  the  extent  possible,  the 
older  person  shall  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  care  provided.  Placement  of  the  In- 
dividual in  the  home  of  a  foster  family 
or  relative  may  be  made  only  with  the 
participant's  consent,  and  he  or  she  may 
terminate  the  arrangement  at  any  time. 
Criteria  designed  to  Insure  that  the  per- 
son served  receives  appropriate  health 
care  and  related  services  are  also  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation. 

Senator  Kassebaum  and  I  share  a  keen 
interest  in  offering  to  our  older  citizens 
alternatives  to  premature  and/or  unnec- 
essary institutionalization.  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  her  leader- 
ship in  exploring  via  the  Family  Care 
Demonstration  Project  Act  a  promising 
avenue  for  providing  more  humane  and 
compassionate  care  to  our  older 
Americans.* 
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CUBAN  REFUGEES 

•   Mr.   KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  exodus  of  Cuban  refugees  pre- 


sents some  extremely  serious  humani- 
tarian and  policy  questions  for  the 
United  States. 

We  must  reject  the  negative  and  puni- 
tive actions  launched  by  this  administra- 
tion toward  Cuban  and  other  Caribbean 
refugees,  and  initiate  urgent  diplomatic 
steps  necessary  to  deal  with  these  hu- 
manitarian issues. 

An  administration  that  professes  to 
care  about  human  rights,  and  which 
condemns  the  Cuban  Government  for 
not  permitting  refugees  to  leave,  can- 
not close  our  country's  doors  to  the  Cu- 
ban "boat  people."  We  must  respond  in 
a  humane  and  effective  way  to  this  ex- 
odus of  refugees. 

Rather  than  simply  pointing  an  accus- 
ing finger  at  Cuba  and  at  American  boat 
captains,  we  should  be  proposing  a  com- 
prehensive approach  which  addresses  the 
Cuban  refugee  problem  as  a  whole  and 
which  offers  positive  and  constructive 
alternatives  to  the  present  chaotic  move- 
ment of  refugees. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  recommend 
that  the  administration  move  on  several 
fronts  today: 

First,  we  must  establish  a  relocation 
center  in  Florida  for  Caribbean  refu- 
gees—for Cuban.  Haitian,  and  other 
refugees. 

Second,  we  should  ask  the  UJf.  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees  (UNHCR) 
to  help  us  deal,  on  an  urgent  basis,  with 
the  flow  of  refugees  from  the  Carib- 
bean—whether they  be  Cubans  or  Hait- 
ians seeking  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  The  UNHCR  can  help  us  deter- 
mine if  they  are  bona  fide  refugees  under 
his  mandate  and  within  the  scope  of 
our  refugee  law.  The  UNHCR  should  use 
his  good  offices  to  help  Cuban  refugees, 
both  at  the  source  and  in  organizing 
their  orderly  movement  to  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

Third,  we  muct  launch  immediate 
diplomatic  contacts  to  help  bring  some 
order  to  the  current  exodus  of  Cubans. 
We  should  work  with  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment in  implementing  its  offer  to 
allow  political  prisoners  and  Cubans 
with  famUy  or  other  ties  to  the  United 
States  to  leave.  I  call  upon  the  Attorney 
General  to  revoke  his  arbitrary  limita- 
tion against  accepting  political  prisoners 
released  before  August  1978. 

Fourth,  we  should  use  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Refugee  Act.  which  I  spon- 
sored in  the  Senate,  to  offer  resettle- 
ment opportunities  to  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  Cuban  refugees,  especially  those 
who  have  family  or  other  ties  to  the 
United  States. 

Finally,  we  must  also  seek  UNHCR 
assistance  in  dealing  with  the  Haitian 
"boat  people.'  We  should  move,  as  I 
urged  the  Attorney  General  last  Novem- 
ber, to  resolve  all  pending  Haitian  cases 
m  Florida.  We  should  institute  new  and 
fairer  procedures  to  deal  with  Haitians 
and  other  Caribbean  refugees  arriving 
in  the  United  States. 

For  too  long.  Haitians  have  been  the 
victims  of  discriminatory  American  law 
and  policies,  and  they  have  been  treated 
with  little  compassion  and  even  less  re- 
gard for  their  welfare. 

Only  by  taking  these  steps  can  we 
begin  to  cope  with  this  growing  refugee 
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and  migration  crisis  in  the  Caribbean. 
We  must  move  diplomatically  abroad, 
and  with  sureness  at  home,  to  take 
charge  of  this  escalating  problem.* 


THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  IRS 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr  President,  recently 
Senator  Schkitt  and  I  held  special  hear- 
ings of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Treasury  to  examine  in  detail 
the  activities  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  At  the  start  of  the  hearing  I 
submitted  a  statement  which  outlined 
my  concerns  with  the  IRS.  Given  the 
seriousness  of  the  problems  mentioned.  I 
would  like  to  share  my  views  with  all  my 
colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
Sta'rmxnt  or  SENA-roa  Psm.  Laxalt 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  today  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  examine  the  activities  of 
our  nation's  tax  collectors — the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Taxes  and  tax  collectors 
have  plagued  the  world  since  ancient  Egypt, 
often  used  by  oppressive  governments  to 
drain  off  wealth  from  the  population  for  their 
own  survival  and  comfort.  When  this  hap- 
pened, taxes  were  often  the  cause  of  civil 
discontent  and  disobedience.  The  beginning 
of  our  own  nation  was  partly  a  tax  revolt 
as  the  colonists  objected  to  taxation  without 
represenuUon  to  support  the  regime  of 
George  III. 

With  the  end  of  the  Revolutionary  War 
and  the  subsequent  adoption  of  the  new 
Constitution,  the  American  system  of  taxa- 
tion broke  with  the  oppressive  tradition. 
Pree  men  chose  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
government  and  the  benefit  of  all.  Compli- 
ance was  basically  voluntary  yet  universal, 
stenmilng,  not  from  a  love  of  taxes,  but  from 
a  belief  that  taxes  were  fair,  needed,  and  for 
the  good  of  all  Americans. 

Now,  over  two  hundred  years  later.  Amer- 
icans are  beginning  to  perceive  their  taxes 
differently.  Prom  limited  criticism  of  our  tax 
structure,  a  widespread  tax  revolt  has 
erupted.  Voters  In  several  states  have  passed 
tax  limitations  or  tax  reductions.  Other 
taxpayers  are  filing  blank  federal  tax  forms. 
Still,  others  are  Ignoring  the  tax  system 
altogether  and  are  active  members  in  the 
so-called  "underground  economy".  The  esti- 
mates of  the  size  of  this  unreported  system 
vary  from  •lOO  bUllon  to  •600  bUllon.  Our 
entire  tax  structure,  which  Is  tremendously 
dependent  on  voluntary  compliance.  Is  In 
danger  of  toppling. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this  modem  day 
revolt.  Both  are  Important.  The  first,  beyond 
the  scope  of  today's  hearing.  Is  the  overall 
size  of  government  which  places  a  heavy  tax 
burden  on  every  American.  As  the  size  of 
government  grows,  so  must  the  revenues  to 
pay  for  It  and  so  must  the  tax  bite.  State 
and  local  taxes,  federal  Income  tax,  social 
security  tax.  gas  tax.  sales  tax,  excise  taxes. 
estate  and  gift  taxes,  property  taxes  and  even 
an  airline  ticket  tax,  are  forcing  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  to  say  "Enough.  The  well  is 
running  dry.  I  spend  more  to  support  the 
government  than  my  own  children.  And  I 
won't  take  It  much  more." 

The  second  reiCson  for  our  tax  revolt  is  the 
actions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  A 
recent  national  Roper  Poll  found  that  04 
percent  of  the  adulu  of  this  coimtry  think 
our  tax  system  Is  totally  unfair.  After  talk- 
ing to  my  constituents,  listening  to  their 
stories  about  their  troubles  with  the  IRS. 
Emd  reviewing  the  evidence,  I  am  surprised 
the  figure  is  so  low.  The  high-handed  bu- 
reaucratic excesses  of  the  IRS  are  a  national 
disgrace.  Evidence  reveals  that  the  IRS 
singles  out  areas  of  the  country  for  special 
enforcement.  It  will  go  completely  against 


Congressional  intent  and  30  years  of  past 
poUcy  by  changing  lu  rules  to  squeeze  out 
more  revenue.  When  it  seizes  the  property 
of  Innocent  third  parties.  It  makes  no  pro- 
vision to  rectify  thU  wrong  It  creates  eco- 
nomic models  and  then  Ignores  actual  tax- 
payer evidence  that  runs  counter  to  those 
models.  It  gives  taxpayers  help,  often  of  poor 
quality,  but  wUl  prosecute  the  taxpayer  If 
the  IRS  U  wrong.  It  will  harass  taxpayers 
with  litigation,  not  to  mention  offloe  intim- 
idation And  when  it  sees  fit.  it  will  even 
Ignore  the  clear  rulings  of  the  federal  courts 
Without  voluntary  compliance,  our  tax 
structvu^  would  coUapse  In  a  day.  Barely  3 
percent  of  the  tax  returns  In  this  country 
are  audited  each  year.  Given  this,  It  Is  ab- 
solutely essential  that  our  tax  collection 
agents  are  totaUy  fair,  honest,  and  helpful 
toward  our  taxpayers.  They  must  also  be 
tough  when  necessary — no  one  condones  tax 
evasion.  But  toughness  without  honesty, 
fairness,  and  helpfulness  is  a  guarantee  of 
disaster. 

I.    UASMING    INNOCEHT   THOO    PAE'TXXS 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  situations  oc- 
curs when  innocent  third  parties  are  harmed 
by  federal  agenu.  When  this  happens  ever; 
effort  should  be  made  to  minimize  the  dam- 
age, yet  often  the  IRS  does  not  do  this. 

In  Nevada,  the  Humboldt  County  School 
District  delivered  some  equipment  for  repair 
to  a  Reno  repair  shop.  The  repair  shop,  under 
a  tax  lien,  was  closed  by  the  IRS  and  every- 
thing Inside,  even  the  clearly  tagged  property 
of  the  school  district,  was  sold  to  pay  back 
taxes.  The  school  was  never  Informed  of  the 
IRS  actions  and  did  not  discover  the  Inci- 
dent until  a  representative  of  the  district 
returned  to  the  shop  and  found  It  closed 

On  inquiry,  the  Superintendent  was  visited 
by  two  IRS  agents  who  told  him  the  rules 
were  '•very  stringent",  and  there  was  no  pro- 
vision for  correcting  the  agency^s  error  The 
only  options  now  left  for  the  district  are  to 
accept  the  losses  or  to  fUe  a  full  scale  lawsuit 
In  the  federal  district  court,  where  legal  fees 
could  quickly  overtake  the  value  of  the 
equipment. 

In  short,  in  this  case  an  Innocent  third 
party  must  bear  the  burden  of  an  IRS  mis- 
take with  no  relief  within  the  agency  It  Is 
not  Just  the  criminals  or  the  tax  evaders  that 
must  fear  IRS  plimder.  but  Innocent  parties 
as  well.  I  am  curtous.  Is  everybody's  property 
at  the  mercy  of  these  uncompensated  errors? 
Do  we  all  have  to  worry  that  even  If  we 
pay  our  taxes,  our  property  could  be  erro- 
neously seized  and  sold  to  cover  another's  de- 
ficiency without  agency  relief? 

n.    ABZAs    or    SPECIAL    ENroaczicEirr 

One  component  of  fair  enforcement  of  the 
tax  laws  Is  based  on  the  principle  that  no 
area  of  the  country  Is  exempt  from  en- 
forcement and  no  area  Is  singled  out  for 
special  enforcement.  Yet  the  evidence  shows 
that,  despite  IRS  denials,  some  areas  of  the 
country  are  singled  out  for  particularly  cloas 
scrutiny. 

For  example,  the  IRS  has  assigned  159 
full-time  employees  to  lu  Las  'Vegas  office. 
Including  59  revenue  agents  and  26  special 
agents,  Bakersfleld.  California,  which  has 
half  the  population  of  Las  Vegas,  has  only 
46  full-time  employees  and  only  4  special 
agents.  Special  agents  are  the  agents  that 
develop  crtmlnal  cases  The  36  special  agents 
In  Las  Vegas  compares  with  11  In  the  largest 
office  In  Los  Angeles  County,  which  serves  a 
population  10  times  as  large  I  find  It  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  Las  Vegas  has  twice 
as  large  an  underground  economy  ai  Los 
Angeles.  Caliromla.  A  far  more  likely  expla- 
nation fbr  the  figures  Is  that  the  IBS  la 
refusing  to  go  after  the  real  underground 
economy  and  Is  focusing  Instead  on  the 
easier  pickings  within  the  Nevada  service 
Industry  Tet.  It  is  precisely  this  type  of 
selective  enforcement  that  gives  the  IBS 
such  a  bad  reputation.  Certainly,  like  every 
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Industry,  the  Nevada  gaming  Industry  has  Its  cent  until  proven  giUlty.  Instead,  by  use  of  Yet  despite  these  IRS  errors   the  taxfiaver 

share  of  tax  problems.  But  the  IRS.  blinded  economic   model   data.    It   appears   ready   to  remains  liable  for  any  results 'based  on  the 

by  the  cash  economy.  Is  Ignoring  a  funds-  prosecute  Innocent  persons  to  make  sure  It  IRS    Information.    In   one   case    In    Vlrelnla 
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son   responsible   for   the  payment   over   the         In  short,  the  IRS  Is  using  what  It  terms      olds  has  become  a  considerable  resource  In 

taxes,   but   In   any   event   she   had  so   little     legal  uncertainty  to  Justify  enforcing  its  view,     himself 

money   from   which   the   government   could     Most    legal   scholars   in   a   similar   situation         He  has  a  reputation  for  courage  the  once 
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Industry,  the  Nevada  gaming  Industry  has  Its 
sbare  of  t&x  problems.  But  tbe  IRS.  blinded 
by  the  cash  economy,  Is  Ignoring  a  funda- 
mental fact  about  gaining  As  the  record 
demonstrates,  the  big  winner  In  the  Industrj- 
Is  the  House — not  the  individual  gambler  or 
the  hotel  employee. 

Further  proof  of  selective  enforcement  of 
TRS  rules  can  be  found  in  the  rate  of  forcible 
collections.  A  private  study,  using  1976  fig- 
ures, showed  that  for  every  1.000  delinquent 
taxpayer  accounts.  400  were  subjected  to 
forcible  collection  measures  such  as  levies 
or  seizures  in  Nevada.  This  was  the  second 
highest  rate  In  the  nation.  In  every  IRS  dis- 
trict, the  rate  varied  considerably  rangine 
from  403  seizures  per  l.OOO  delinquent  tax- 
payer accounts  in  Alaska  to  129  per  1.000  in 
Wyoming.  This  reflects,  I  believe,  wide  differ- 
ences in  the  enforcement  of  discretionary 
policies  between  IRS  districts,  a  conclusion 
also  reached  by  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence In  1975. 

rn    REDEflNITION  OF  INDEPENDENT  CONTRACTORS 

Along  with  fairness,  a  tax  system  must  be 
perceived  as  consistent.  Yet.  It  appears  that 
the  IRS,  in  Its  never  ending  quest  for  new 
revenue,  is  perfectly  willing  to  perform  a 
complete  about  face  on  Its  past  policies  even 
if  It  flies  in  the  face  of  clear  Congressional 
Intent. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  handling  of  Inde- 
pendent contractors.  Millions  of  Americans 
perform  their  duties  as  their  own  bosses, 
perhaps  renting  space  or  equipment  from 
another,  but  In  control  of  the  hours  and 
methods  of  their  own  occupation.  These  peo- 
ple are  Independent  contractors  and  Include 
such  diverse  Jobs  as  cabdrivers,  lobstermen. 
realtors,  barbers,  loggers,  insiirance  sales- 
men, and  truck  drivers. 

For  years,  the  IRS  allowed  these  people 
to  file  as  Independent  contractors  and  not 
as  employees  This  avoided  withholding  on 
taxes  and  the  range  of  employer-employee 
taxes,  but  they  remained  liable  for  special 
self-employed  taxes  and.  at  year's  end.  for 
all  federal  Income  taxes.  Every  time  Con- 
gress examined  the  Issue,  it  ended  up  en- 
dorsing It.  The  IRS  even  audited  several  of 
these  individuals  and  allowed  the  Independ- 
ent contractor  designation  to  stand. 

But  then  In  the  middle  1970s  the  IRS. 
without  any  warning,  reversed  Its  position 
and  began  redefining  independent  contrac- 
tors as  employees  Often  this  was  done  retro- 
actively and  often  the  employers  were 
assessed  several  years  in  back  taxes  after 
their  employees  "  had  long  since  gone.  For 
future  years,  the  new  employees  were  sub- 
ject to  withholding  on  their  wages  and  a 
whole  new  procedure  of  bookkee;^lng  was  re- 
quired Lons  held  business  relationships  were 
disturbed  tor  the  convenience  of  the  IRS. 

The  cries  of  outraged  taxpayers  flooded  the 
Congress  Congress  voted  to  suspend  the  IRS 
actions  to  redefine  the  law.  That  action  is 
still  pending  before  this  Congress.  In  the 
meantime,  the  IRS  is  still  prosecuting  cases 
started   before   the   Congressional   ban. 

The  whole  Issue  raises  many  disturbing 
thoughts.  How  many  other  longstanding  IRS 
FKJllcles  will  be  reversed  without  notice?  The 
ban  on  taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits 
13  based  merely  on  an  IRS  rule  Will  the 
agency  soon  change  this  as  well  as  begin 
taxing  every  Scclal  Security  recipient  In  this 
country?  There  can  be  no  respect  for  a  sys- 
tem of  laws  If  the  enforcers  can  change  the 
rules  whenever  they  want.  Perhaps.  In  Its 
effort  to  tax  every  last  penny,  the  IRS  forgot 
thU.  * 

rv.     ECONOMIC     MODELS 

Certainly  in  some  industries,  like  food  serv- 
ice, there  Is  the  potential  for  under-report- 
ing Income.  When  It  occurs.  It  Is  Illegal.  And 
the  IRS  is  entitled  to  use  fair  methods  of  en- 
forcement to  uncover  these  Illegalities.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  the  IRS  does  not  feel  bound 
by  the  presumption   that  a  per»on  U  Inno- 


cent until  proven  guilty.  Instead,  by  use  of 
economic  model  data,  it  appears  ready  to 
prosecute  Innocent  persons  to  make  siire  it 
gets  guilty  ones. 

In  order  to  evaluate  tip  Income  of  service 
employees  In  Nevada's  gaming  and  food  serv- 
ice Industries,  the  IRS  creates  economic 
models.  These  models  create  an  income-re- 
construction formula  which  determines  what 
the  tip  rate  per  hour  should  be.  The  tip  rate 
is  then  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours 
worked  by  the  taxpayer  to  establish  what  the 
IRS  calls  the  "corrected  tip  Income." 

Although  the  use  of  these  models  has  been 
upheld  In  court.  I  question  how  accurate  any 
economic  model  can  be  when  It  is  ultimately 
basd  on  human  behavior.  Widespread  com- 
plaints from  members  of  the  service  Indus- 
tries Indicate  that  the  models  are  frequently 
highly  Inaccurate.  Reliance  on  them  by  the 
IRS  In  this  case  Is  highly  arbitrary. 

Some  taxpayers  report  that  the  IRS  refuses 
to  consider  shift  differentials  when  using  the 
models.  Obviously,  this  factor  makes  a  large 
difference  In  the  amount  of  tips  actually 
received.  Other  taxpayers  who  work  show- 
rooms and  banquet  halls  report  that  no  con- 
sideration is  given  to  the  quality  of  the 
show  which  can  either  pack  the  house  or 
leave  It  half  empty.  In  one  case  relayed  to 
me.  some  workers  were  sent  home  hours  early 
on  slow  nights.  Their  union  contracts  called 
for  full  shift  pay.  however,  the  IRS.  figuring 
off  the  base  wages,  charged  the  taxpayers 
for  tips  on  hours  not  actually  worked  at  all. 
Finally,  many  taxpayers  report  that  even  If 
they  keep  extensive  records,  the  IRS  refuses 
to  accept  the  results  if  they  differ  from  the 
models. 

In  short,  the  IRS  has  taken  a  real  problem 
and  formulated  an  even  worse  solution 
Often,  taxpayers  are  charged  deficiencies  on 
the  basis  of  faulty  models  and  cannot  even 
use  their  own  records  to  clear  themselves 
When  this  happens,  the  agency  alienates  yet 
another  honest  taxpayer. 

v.  THx  quALrnr  of  tax  advice 
One  of  the  most  important  ways  to  build 
confidence  and  respect  for  a  tax  system  is  to 
provide  help  In  complying  with  the  law.  Most 
taxpayers  want  to  obey  the  tax  laws.  When 
they  run  Into  trouble,  they  do  not  abandon 
the  system.  Instead,  they  seek  help  by  calling 
or  visiting  the  IRS  office.  In  1979.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  44  million  Americans  contacted 
the  IRS  for  some  advice. 

During  this  Initial  contact.  It  Is  crucial 
that  the  IRS  agents  be  helpful,  honest,  and 
absolutely  correct.  By  doing  so.  many  poten- 
tial problems  are  eliminated,  and  the  agency 
can  build  a  solid  reputation.  Far  more  Ameri- 
cans are  touched  by  the  agency  in  this  stage 
than  In  any  subsequent  one.  I  believe  It  Is 
safe  to  say  that  If  this  division  of  the  IRS 
were  properly  run.  our  entire  tax  system 
would  operate  more  smoothly. 

•Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  case.  The 
IRS  spends  only  8.5%  of  Its  budget  on  tax- 
payer a-slstance  IRS  advice  Is  often  of  poor 
quality  and  error  prone.  Yet  the  taxpayer  re- 
mains liable  for  the  results  based  on  that 
advice. 

Recently,  a  $28  000  a  year  executive  work- 
ing with  the  Wall  Street  Journal  submitted 
Identical  tax  data  to  5  IBS  taxpayer  assist- 
ance offices.  At  each  office,  the  IRS  was 
asked  to  determine  the  tax  liability  of  the 
executive.  He  got  back  5  different  replies. 
with  differences  of  up  to  »300. 

The- Washington-based  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group  did  the  same  test.  Seven  offices 
were  given  identical  Information  about  a  tax- 
payer and  asked  to  determine  the  taxes  due. 
One  office'  reported  the  taxpayer  was  en- 
titled to  an  $812  refund.  Another  said  the 
taxpayer  owed  $52. 

Last  year  the  GAO  called  the  tax  offices 
around  the  country  and  asked  difficult  ques- 
tions. It  discovered  a  13%  error  rate  In  the 
replies  given  by  the  IRS. 


Yet  despite  these  IRS  errors,  the  taxpayer 
remains  liable  for  any  results  based  on  the 
IRS  information.  In  one  case  In  Virginia 
Beach,  a  realtor  requested  IRS  help  in  de- 
termining the  lax  consequences  of  the  sale 
of  two  apartment  buildings.  He  approached 
the  IRS  before  the  sale  and  carefully  fol- 
lowed their  directions.  But  later,  the  IRS 
assessed  him  an  additional  tax  of  $47,500  and 
Informed  him  he  had  used  the  WTong  forms- 
even  though  they  had  been  provided  by  the 
agency  Unbelieving,  the  taxpayer  went  to 
court,  but  the  court  ruled  for  the  IRS  hold- 
ing. "Regardless  of  the  strong  moral  Implica- 
tions, the  government  is  not  bound  by  the 
Incorrect  statements  of  its  agents." 

This  v/as  not  an  Isolated  case.  One  constit- 
uent of  mine  reported  that  the  IRS  figured 
his  tax  for  him  and  gave  him  a  refund.  Later. 
the  agency  discovered  the  mistake  and  sued 
him  to  get  part  of  the  refund  back,  along 
with  Interest  and  penalties.  The  taxpayer 
hired  an  attorney,  but  after  months  of  strug- 
gling, the  IRS  still  demanded  a  return  of  the 
refund.  Interest  and  penalties. 

Every  time  Initial  taxpayer  help  goes  sour, 
the  reputation  of  the  entire  agency  Is  hurt. 
One  more  person  Joins  the  ranks  of  a  poten- 
tial tax  rebel,  driven  there  by  IRS  Incom- 
petence. 

VT.     LmCATION     HARASSMENT 

One  of  the  particularly  cruel  methods  of 
enforcement  the  IRS  has  at  Its  disposal  Is 
litigation,  or  the  threat  nf  litigation.  Clearly. 
If  a  taxpayer  breaks  the  law  or  refuses  to 
pay  an  assessment,  litigation  becomes  the 
only  alternative.  But  the  IBS  goes  a  long  step 
further  and  uses  the  threat  of  litigation  to 
harass  and  frighten  taxpayers  to  cooperate 
with  highly  questionable  IRS  actions. 

Congressman  Hansen  of  Idaho  released  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  an  IRS  memo  ad- 
dressed to  the  Regional  Counsel.  Salt  Lake 
City  office  from  the  Group  Manager.  Boise 
District  office.  That  memo  states  In  part: 

"It  Is  stated  you  do  not  wish  to  litigate 
a  case  you  may  lose.  However,  failure  to 
attemot  litigation  will  foster  their  program 
far  more  than  a  loss  In  court.  At  least  by 
litigating,  the  Taxpayer  Is  forced  to  produce 
the  necessary  substantiation.  In  addition, 
the  Taxpayer  Is  committed  to  spend  time  and 
money  defending  his  position.  Perhaps  the 
Inconvenience  alone  will  inspire  future  com- 
pliance." 

Recently,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
ED.  of  Pennsylvania  decided  the  case  Bryant 
V.  U.S.  (44  APTR  2d  79-6008.  Sept.  5.  1979). 
In  that  case,  Florence  Bryant  was  the  book- 
keeper for  the  John  Borden  &  Bros.  Com- 
pany. The  Company  had  a  history  of  late 
tax  payments.  In  1972.  the  IRS  Investigated 
the  company  and  assessed  Ms.  Bryant  and  Mr. 
Borden,  owner  and  President,  for  100%  of 
then  unpaid  taxes.  Ms.  Bryant  paid  $10  of  the 
assessment  and  sued  for  a  refund  In  District 
Court.  TTie  government  not  only  counter- 
claimed  for  the  balance  of  the  assessment, 
but  also  filed  a  third  party  suit  against  Mr. 
Borden.  The  Court  later  found  as  a  finding 
of  fact: 

"The  government's  purpose  In  filing  the 
counterclaim  against  Florence  Bryant  was 
not  to  collect  the  assessed  penalty  taxes 
from  her,  but  rather  to  secure  her  testimony 
against  J  Wilson  Borden  who  the  govern- 
ment wrnted  to  be  held  liable  for  the 
penalty  assessed  pursuant  to  Section  6672." 
and  later  went  on  to  say: 

"After  hearing  all  the  testimony  at  trial, 
the  Court  found  It  difficult  to  understand 
why  the  government  persisted  In  attempting 
to  collect  the  penalty  against  Bryant.  As 
noted  earlier.  Bryant  was  Just  an  employee 
of  John  Borden  &  Bros.  Inc.  who  had  no  fi- 
nancial InterMt  In  the  company  other  than 
securing  her  very  modest  salary  and  It  was 
Mr.  Boroen  who  controlled,  supervised,  and 
benefited  from  the  company's  operations.  Not 
only  did  Bryant  appear  not  to  be  the  per- 
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son  responsible  for  the  payment  over  the 
taxes,  but  In  any  event  she  had  so  little 
money  from  which  the  government  could 
recover,  that  It  seemed  to  make  little  sense 
for  the  government  to  proceed  against  her." 

Yet.  the  IBS  persisted  In  Its  actions  and 
the  Bryant  case  went  to  trtal  before  a  jury. 
The  Jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Ms.  Bryant 
and  in  the  present  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
found  tbe  IRS  claim  so  groundless  that  it 
awarded  her  over  $8,700  In  attorney's  fees. 
Although  Ms.  Bryant  was  partially  vindicated 
in  this  case,  she  did  not  recover  all  her 
monetary  losses  and,  of  course,  nothing  was 
done  to  compensate  her  for  going  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  trial. 

I  find  this  behavior  Inexcusable.  To 
blandly  threaten  Innocent  parties  with  the 
prospect  of  going  to  trial  Is  but  a  small 
step  away  from  an  Inquisition.  Rather  than 
fostering  compliance,  acts  such  as  these  will 
only  destroy  the  needed  cooperation  of  inno- 
cent third  parties. 

Vn.    PUTTING    THE    IRS    ABOVE   THE    LAW 

Of  all  the  bureaucratic  excesses  detailed 
above,  none  are  as  dangerous  or  destructive 
as  when  the  agency  refuses  to  obey  a  court 
order.  No  matter  how  out  of  band  an  agency 
gets,  we  have  a  safeguard  In  the  federal 
courts.  But  if  an  agency  Ignores  a  court 
order.  If  It  In  essence  places  Itself  above  the 
law.  then  there  is  a  very  real  danger  of 
tyranny. 

Recently,  the  IRS  announced  It  would  not 
following  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  In  the  case.  Hotel  Conquistador  v.  U.S. 
This  announcement  was  made  by  an  IBS 
spokeswoman  and  carried  over  the  wire 
services.  Not  only  did  the  agency  flout  the 
law,  but  It  made  sure  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  aware  of  it. 

The  facts  of  the  Hotel  Conquistador  case 
are  simple.  For  years,  the  value  of  meals  pro- 
vided for  employees  by  the  employer  for  the 
convenience  of  the  employer  has  been  ex- 
empt   from    federal    personal    Income    tax. 

Thus,  hotels  or  restaurants  that  provide 
free  meals  to  employees  to  keep  them  on  the 
premises  and  on  call,  are  not  taxed  as  In- 
come to  employees.  This  has  been  upheld  by 
the  courts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  IBS  has  demanded 
and  received  Social  Security  taxes  from  em- 
ployers and  employees  and  federal  unem- 
ployment Insurance  taxes  from  employers 
on  the  basis  of  the  meals.  The  Troplcana 
Hotel,  run  by  Hotel  Conquistador  Inc.,  dis- 
puted the  IBS  tax  assessments  and  took  the 
issue  to  court.  The  Troplcana  won  before 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  last  July.  On  Jan- 
uary 14  of  this  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
denied  review. 

Immediately  after  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  review,  the  IBS  announced  that  it 
would  ignore  the  Court  ruling  and  continue 
to  assess  the  taxes.  "The  IBS  .  .  .  will  not 
follow  the  decision  by  the  Court  of  Claims 
In  the  case  of  Hotel  Conquistador  v.  United 
States",  the  agency  said. 

The  reasoning  of  the  agency  Is  as  follows. 
Although  the  Court  of  Claims  ruled  In  favor 
of  the  taxpayer,  two  earlier  Court  of  Appeals 
cases,  one  in  1967  and  one  in  1943.  ruled  in 
favcr  of  the  IBS  position.  In  the  words  of 
Commissioner  Kurtz  In  a  letter  to  me: 

"In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  potential 
revenue  loss,  and  the  absence  of  a  Supreme 
Court  decision  or  unanimity  among  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  and  Court  of  Claims,  we  believe 
that  the  Internal  Bevenue  Service  should  ad- 
here to  its  longstanding  position.  These  taxes 
are  a  part  of  funding  for  the  benefits  payable 
under  the  Social  Security  System,  and  their 
loss  is  to  be  avoided  where  our  view  of  the 
law  Is  supported  by  two  Circuit  Courts  of 
Appeal." 

In  addition,  Mr.  Kurtz  emphasized  that  the 
Issue  Is  pending  for  decision  in  several  addi- 
tional U.S.  district  courts  an  In  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals. 


In  short,  the  IRS  is  xising  what  It  terms 
legal  uncertainty  to  Justify  enforcing  its  view. 
Most  legal  scholars  in  a  similar  situation 
would  follow  the  latest  decision  and  the  de- 
cision from  a  court  with  special  expertise,  in 
this  case  the  Court  of  Claims.  But  the  IBS 
facing  an  adverse  decision,  has  declared  the 
issue  uncertain  and  has  continued  to  do  as  it 
pleases. 

I  wonder  how  the  IRS  would  like  it  if  tax- 
payers decided  to  Ignore  court  rulings  and 
stop  paying  taxes.  What  type  of  example  does 
this  governmental  agency  want  to  set  when 
It  Ignores  court  decisions?  How  can  It  expect 
millions  of  Americans  to  continue  to  obey 
the  law  when  it  does  not? 

CONCLUSION 

In  short,  I  have  deep  misgivings  about  a 
number  of  activities  of  the  IRS.  We  appear 
to  be  witnessing  an  agency  totally  out  of  con- 
trol, running  roughshod  over  taxpayers  and 
making  a  Joke  out  of  our  rule  of  laws.  The 
cases  of  abuse  are  easy  to  document  and  too 
numerous  to  count. 

Congress  must  reexamine  the  action  and 
policies  of  the  IRS  In  detail.  I  am  unsure 
whether  we  must  start  at  the  bottom  and  re- 
build the  entire  agency,  or  whether  we  can 
reform  the  present  body.  But  reform  It  we 
must,  or  we  will  see  the  growth  of  the  current 
tax  revolt  into  a  fuU-scale  revolution.^ 


STEVE  REYNOLDS— A  REPUTATION 
FOR  COURAGE 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  carries  a  front-page 
article  on  Steve  RejTiolds  and  his  work 
as  New  Mexico  State  Engineer. 

Steve  Reynolds  is  our  Nation's  out- 
standing water  expert.  I  doubt  if  anyone 
outside  of  New  Mexico  can  appreciate 
properly  the  high  regard  in  which  we 
hold  Steve  Reynolds.  He  is  a  public  serv- 
ant of  the  highest  character  and  the 
highest  ability.  He  is  a  man  of  knowl- 
edge, of  courage,  and  of  integrity.  One 
of  the  greatest  honors  I  have  had  in  pub- 
lic life  is  to  work  closely  with  Steve  Reyn- 
olds on  many  issues. 

We  in  New  Mexico  are  proud  of  Steve 
Reynolds.  We  in  New  Mexico  are  pleased 
that  a  paper  as  prestigious  as  the  Journal 
would  recognize  Mr.  Reynold's  great 
leadership.  For  these  reasons,  I  ask  that 
a  copy  of  the  Journal  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

In  New  Mexicx).  Watek  Is  ■Valuable 

Resottrce — And  So  Is  WA'rEK  Boss 

(By  William  E.  Blundell) 

Santa  Fe.  N.M. — Recipe  for  a  short  career 
in  public  life; 

Give  a  man  a  Job  In  which  his  every  ma- 
jor decision  Is  apt  to  anger  some  special  in- 
terest, or  a  whole  collection  of  them  at  once. 
Make  It  a  two-year  political  appointment, 
ensuring  that  his  opponents  can  get  a  chance 
to  exert  their  influence  against  his  reappoint- 
ment  Then  watch  him  sink  without  a  trace 

Stephen  E  Reynolds,  a  tall,  rangy  63-year- 
old  who  looks  more  like  a  rancher  than  a  bu- 
reaucrat, has  been  in  this  position  for  25 
years,  but  miraculously  hasn't  sunk.  He's  the 
State  Engineer  of  New  Mexico,  a  title  that 
doesn't  describe  his  real  Job — water  boss  of 
a  state  with  some  of  the  strongest  laws  and, 
best  enforcement  In  the  arid  West,  where 
water  is  the  resource  on  which  all  others  de- 
pend 

In  deciding  who  gets  how  much  of  a  lim- 
ited supply,  the  engineer  has  Impartially  en- 
raged farmers,  oilmen,  miners  and  whole 
cities.  Yet  even  his  opponents  respect  him. 
and  over  tbe  years  the  unflappable  Mr.  Reyn- 


olds has  become  a  considerable  resource  In 
himself 

He  has  a  reputation  for  courage  ( he  once 
canceled  a  governor's  water  permits),  fair- 
ness, enforcement  zeal — and  for  complete 
mastery  of  his  subject.  An  oil  lobbyist  says. 
"The  guy  just  out-prepares  you  And  he's  so 
confident.  He  seems  astonished  that  you 
could  even  question  one  of  his  rulings.  The 
hell  of  It  Is.  he's  usually  rtght." 

His  methods,  and  the  laws  that  govern 
water  here,  are  of  more  than  Isolated  Inter- 
est, for  within  its  borders  New  Mexico  has 
virtually  every  water  issue  and  problem 
found  throughout  the  West. 

It  is  growing  last,  with  a  20  percent  popu- 
lation gain  to  1.2  million  in  the  past  decade: 
by  some  projections,  there  will  be  four  mU- 
Uon  people  here  in  30  to  40  years  An  energy 
boom  In  its  Northwest  quadrant  adds  more 
demand.  And  Indian  tribes  clamor  for  more 
water,  too. 

Mr.  Reynolds  has  expanded  the  natural 
supply  by  bringing  In  much  pork  from  the 
Washington  pork  barrel,  Including  the  big 
San  Juan-Chama  project,  which  diverts  wa- 
ter from  the  Colorado  River  sj-stem  Into  the 
Rio  Grande  .Ml  told,  the  federal  government 
has  lavished  nearly  $1  billion  on  water  devel- 
opments benefiting  New  Mexico  during  his 
tenure. 

JUST    WHAT    MOSES    NEEDED 

It  Isn't  enough.  He  must  also  protect  ex- 
isting resources,  and  his  boldness  in  doing 
so  is  legend.  It's  said  around  the  capitol  that 
when  Moses  struck  the  rock  in  the  desert 
and  water  gushed  forth  for  the  thirsty  Is- 
raelites. Mr.  Reynolds  popped  up.  seized  con- 
trol of  the  water,  and  doled  It  out  to  the 
complaining  tribes. 

If  rapid  development  threatens  supplies 
In  a  given  area,  he  simply  decrees  the  exist- 
ence of  a  water  basin,  and  by  the  act  brings 
all  Its  waters  under  his  control.  Those  who 
have  established  their  rights  through  prior 
use  are  largely  unaffected,  but  new  water 
seekers  and  existing  ones  who  want  to  in- 
crease their  use  must  line  up  before  Mr 
Reynolds.  He  decides  how  much.  If  any,  they 
can  have  This  often  makes  him  unpopular 
He  doesn't  care. 

He  had  barely  left  an  academic  post  to  take 
the  engineer  s  Job  in  1955  when  he  declared 
the  existence  of  the  Bio  Grsinde  Basin  In 
the  state's  most  populous  and  rapidly  devel- 
oping area — and  an  area  where  huge  under- 
ground water  reserves  seemed  to  make  such 
a  move  unnecessary.  Water  seekers  In  the 
basin  rose  against  him  en  masse.  Albuquer- 
que sued  blm. 

"That  was  just  the  hottest  thing  for  a 
long  while,"  the  engineer  recalls  "But  I  knew 
before  I  came  that  I  had  to  do  something 
about  the  Rio  Grande.  And  I  did."  In  his 
precise,  relentlessly  logical  way.  he  showed 
that  the  ground  water  was  connected  to  the 
river  mainstream:  that  pell-mell  pumping 
would  diminish  the  rivers  flow:  that  New 
Mexico  would  then  be  unable  to  meet  Its  legal 
obligation  to  Te.tas.  with  which  It  shares  the 
river,  and  that  before  long  users  in  the  basin 
would  have  to  be  cut  off  to  make  up  the 
Texas  share,  thus  turning  boom  into  bust. 

EXPANDED   clout 

Albuquerque  lost  Its  case  The  state's  Su- 
preme Court  gave  the  engineer  pyowers  to 
manage  both  surface  and  underground  water 
on  an  Interrelated  basis,  a  decision  that  set  a 
precedent  for  some  other  states  and  gave  Mr. 
Reynolds  expanded  clout  In  his  own.  He  used 
it.  Today  26  declared  basins  cover  almost  60 
percent  of  New  Mexico.  The  most  recent  ma- 
jor addition,  the  San  Juan  Basin,  was  de- 
clared in  1976,  when  Mr.  Reynolds  Judged 
that  the  energy  boom  wa*  threatening  sup- 
plies. Scores  of  uranium  companies  and 
others  now  are  lined  up  outside  his  door  for 
water — grumbling. 

He  already  Is  unloved  in  the  narrow  river 
valleys  of  northern  New  Mexico,  where  for 
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o^turles  little  Hispanic  communities  have  fact-filled  memos  that  describe  probable  ef-  water-loving  shrubs  out  of  the  banks  of  the 
reUed  on  primitive  ditch  systems  to  water  fects  of  the  bills.  "I  don't  lobby. "  he  says  Pecos  to  save  a  little  of  the  stuff  Rut  untn 
small  plots.  Fluctuations  In  river  flow  con-      flatly.  He  never  writes  a  pro  forma  reslgna-      recentlv  he  .sLV-tht  ?;,t»,^,  ,k„  r"f..'t-l" 
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as    nutrition,    housing,    transportation, 
and  health  care. 

Althoueh  manv  unmet  needs  c.nntinne 


conduct  religious  worship.  It  even  goes 
further  to  state  that  incitement  of  hoetil- 

itv    or    hatrpfi     nn     rplitrioiiia    i7-rr»iinHs    is 


"Open,  blatant  persecution,  aimed  at  de- 
moralizing the  church  and  crushing  its 
spirit."  Shortly  afterwards.  Mr.  Kaoltanchuk 
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centuries  Uttle  Hispanic  communities  have 
relied  on  primitive  ditch  systems  to  water 
small  plots.  Fluctuations  In  river  flow  con- 
trolled by  upstream  water-project  dams 
sweep  away  their  crude  rock  and  brush 
ditches,  they  say.  and  proposed  water  proj- 
ects seem  geared  to  Anglo  needs  and  not  to 
theirs. 

"We  have  been  orphan  children."  com- 
plains WUfredo  Gutierrez,  who  farms  15 
acres  of  fruit  trees  near  Valarde  Commu- 
nity orgttnlzer  Luis  Torres,  adds,  "The  engi- 
neer's strength  is  great  for  everyone  but  us. 
He  doesnt  care  about  the  Uttle  people  on  the 
ditch  banks."  (Mr.  Reynolds  replies  that  a 
project  was  offered  practically  gratis  to  the 
ditch  communities,  but  their  own  failure  to 
agree  scuttled  It.) 

On  the  state's  southeast  plains,  farmers 
and  ranchers  perennially  grouse  about  tight 
controls  over  pumping,  even  though  they  are 
permitted  to  draw  off  water  far  in  excess  of 
the  small  natural  "recharge"  by  rainfall 
They  want  more.  Texans  are  sucking  water 
out  of  the  ground  Just  over  the  border  with 
no  controls  at  all,  and  some  fear  they  will 
drain  It  aU. 

The  engineer  is  unmoved  His  studies 
show  that  Texas  Isn't  harming  New  Mexi- 
co's reserves.  "If  unrestricted  pumping 
were  allowed,"  he  declares,  "we  could  have 
a  hell  of  a  boom  for  maybe  10  ytars.  Then 
everyone  would  go  broke.  Our  water  Is  pub- 
lic water,  and  this  isn't  in  the  public  inter- 
est. We  shouldn't  cut  our  own  throats  be- 
cause the  Texans  are  slitting  theirs.  "  End  of 
debate. 

Blr.  Reynolds  makes  friends  as  well  as 
enemies,  however,  because  by  declaring  a 
basin  he  creates  wealth.  Water  is  worth 
nothing  in  unregulated  areas  because  it's 
there  for  the  taking,  when  he  slams  the  lid 
on.  rights  to  use  it.  established  by  prior  use. 
can  become  worth  up  to  $12,000  for  the 
equivalent  of  one  acre  filled  to  one  foot.  "An 
engineer  who  un-declared  the  Rio  Grande 
Basin  now  would  get  himself  shot.  Value  es- 
tablished over  26  years  would  be  de- 
stroyed." he  says. 

And  under  New  Mexico  law.  water  flows 
uphill  to  money  as  easily  as  It  slips  downhill 
by  gravity.  In  sharp  contrast  to  most  West- 
em  states,  water  here  is  an  open -market 
commodity  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder, 
and  righU  can  be  transferred  around  a 
basin,  with  the  engineer's  approval,  as  long 
as  this  doesnt  damage  the  rights  of  others. 
This  lets  the  water  supply  shift  quickly  to 
meet  changes  in  the  states  economic  mix. 

Water  rights  are  tightly  policed,  and  no- 
body geU  special  treatment  Mr  Reynolds 
once  found  himself  working  for  a  hostile 
governor,  John  Burroughs,  who  had  made 
the  engineer  a  campaign  issue;  shortly  after 
he  took  office  in  1959,  a  routine  screening 
showed  the  governor  had  failed  to  use  some 
water  permits  on  land  he  owned — a  violation 
of  the  use-it-or-lose-lt  provisions  of  state 
law.  Informed  of  this,  the  engineer  Instantly 
canceled  the  rights. 

"As  a  courtesy.  I  called  to  tell  him  di- 
rectly. He  was  not  pleased,"  the  engineer 
says  mildly— adding  that  he  and  the  gover- 
nor later  learned  to  get  along  Other  incom- 
ing employers  have  learned  too. 

HIS   JOB    SECLHiTY 

"We  took  a  long,  hard  look  at  his  opera- 
tlon.'"  says  former  Gov.  Jerry  Apodaca  who 
took  office  m  1975.  "He'd  been  there  so  long 
he  practically  had  a  monopoly  on  water  pol- 
icy: It  was  like  Hoover  at  the  FBI.  But  we 
could  find  no  vlndlctiveness,  no  personal  in- 
volvement In  any  of  his  decisions.  And  he 
knew  everything  about  water;  that  great 
knowledge  Is  Steve's  security." 

So  Is  his  studiously  apolitical  annroach  to 
nls  Job.  He  registered  as  an  Independent 
voter  when  he  took  office  and  remains  one 
He  doesnt  urge  passage  or  rejection  of 
water-reuted  blUs;  Instead,  he  writes  concise 
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fact-fllled  memos  that  describe  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  bills.  "I  don't  lobby."  he  says 
flatly.  He  never  writes  a  pro  forma  resigna- 
tion letter  when  a  new  governor  comes  In; 
anyone  who  wants  to  get  rid  of  Steve  Reyn- 
olds will  have  to  can  him.  "I  Itnow  this  is  a 
political  appointment,  but  I  Just  don't  like 
to  further  that  idea,"  he  says.  "It  is  a  pro- 
fessional position,  actually." 

This  attitude  helps  give  him  credibility, 
as  does  his  reputation  for  personal  honesty. 
His  salary  of  about  $40,000  doesn't  begin  to 
match  his  powers.  But  his  reputation  and 
physical  projection  of  rocklike  integrity 
make  the  notion  of  buying  his  favor  as  ludi- 
crous as  trying  to  slip  Abraham  Lincoln  $50 
to  forget  about  issuing  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation.  No  one,  says  Mr.  Reynolds, 
has  had  the  nerve  to  tiTr. 

He  guards  his  credibility  closely.  Too 
closely,  critics  complain.  He  has  declined  to 
back  bills  to  close  what  his  own  general 
counsel  considers  a  major  loophole  In  water 
law — the  right  of  any  householder  to  drill 
his  own  well,  even  In  a  declared  basin,  for 
personal  use.  All  of  the  bills  have  failed. 

"Steve  Reynolds  has  been  sitting  on  his 
hands  on  this  one,"  charges  Brant  Calkin. 
Southwest  regional  representative  of  the 
Sierra  Club  and  an  outspoken  critic  of  Mr. 
Reynolds. 

NO    WHIPPING    OF    DEAD    HOBSES 

Mr.  Reynolds  insists  the  loophole  isn't  es- 
pecially important  and  says  his  support 
would  be  "an  act  of  futility"  because  the 
legislature  wouldn't  pass  a  reform  measure 
anyway.  He  whips  no  dead  horses. 

He  doesn't  mind  going  to  court,  however. 
A  former  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court  justice 
once  called  him  "the  most  litigious  S.O.B. 
In  the  history  of  New  Mexico."  And  he  Is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  successful.  His 
squad  of  seven  water  lawyers  wins  almost  90 
percent  of  the  disputes  that  reach  the  state's 
high  tribunal. 

Among  other  things,  they  currently  are 
suing  22.000  water  users  around  the  state  in 
adjudication  proceedings — suits  that  seek  to 
have  the  rights  of  every  user  in  a  basin  es- 
tablished by  the  courts.  Out  of  one  such  suit 
grew  a  1978  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  federal  water 
claims  on  federal  land. 

In  that  action,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
claimed  that  its  "reserved  federal  rights  "  to 
the  waters  of  the  Rio  Mlmbres  applied  to 
uses  other  than  maintaining  the  watershed 
in  the  Gila  National  Forest,  where  the  river 
rises.  The  state  challenged  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's right  to  use  the  water  for  such 
things  as  wildlife  and  stock  watering,  and 
the  high  court  agreed. 

The  decision  has  given  states  a  club  to 
wield  in  similar  suits  elsewhere  in  the  West, 
where  more  than  half  the  surface  waters 
flow  through  national  forests.  "Every  attor- 
ney for  the  12  states  we  represent  considers 
this  a  historic  ruling  and  a  strong  finding 
for  states'  rights,"  says  Jack  Bamett.  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Western  States  Water 
Council. 

Mr.  Reynolds'  appetite  for  adjudication 
also  may  make  New  Mexico  the  main  arena 
for  the  West-wide  battle  over  Indian  water 
rights.  State  actions  involving  the  rights  of 
several  tribes.  Including  the  huge  potential 
claims  of  the  Navajo,  are  already  plodding 
forward. 

The  engineer  believes  in  settling  contro- 
versies In  court  and  sealing  rights  into  law. 
In  his  own  actions  he  never  strays  far  from 
his  dog-eared  book  of  New  Mexico  statutes, 
bristling  with  scores  of  notation  slips  Some 
wish  he  would  take  a  wider  view 

Amid  the  red-rock  buttes  and  mesas  to 
th?  West,  for  example,  pumping  of  water 
from  uranium  mines  ha.s  been  dumping 
enough  water  Into  arroyos  and  ditches  to 
supply  the  minimum  needs  of  400.000  people. 
The   engineer   hates    waste;    he    even    tears 


water-loving  shrubs  out  of  the  banks  of  the 
Pecos  to  save  a  little  of  the  stuff.  But  until 
recently  he  says,  "the  letter  of  the  law"  kept 
him  from  doing  much  about  the  mines,  a 
crucial  part  of  the  state  economy. 

CnTING    LAW    CHANCED 

He  was  able  to  regulate  only  water  put  to 
use.  he  explains,  and  the  mines  weren't  using 
it.  just  pushing  it  out  of  the  way— a  distinc- 
tion some  found  hard  to  swallow.  But  with 
the  help  of  16  hours  of  testimony  from  the 
engineer,  the  law  has  just  been  changed. 
Mr  Reynolds  now  has  legal  control  over 
mine  dewatering  as  over  any  other  use — but 
the  mines  and  any  other  water  seeker  now 
can  compensate  for  any  drain  on  local  re- 
serves by  bringing  in  new  supplies  from  out- 
side the  basin — a  replacement  not  previously 
allowed.  The  mines  can  pipe  It  in.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds says,  or  treat  the  water  they've  been 
wasting  and  use  it  to  replace  town  and  farm 
supplies  in  the  area. 

Some  environmentalists  don't  like  the  law 
and  accuse  Mr.  Reynolds  of  being  a  pro- 
development,  which  Irritates  him.  He  says 
he  simply  presides  over  a  system  in  which 
water  "will  flow  to  the  highest  economic 
use."  The  system  gives  him  optimism  about 
the  state's  water  future.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing a  recent  visit  in  south  Mississippi, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  with  two 
groups  of  senior  citizens.  My  first  stop 
■was  at  a  nutrition  site  in  Perry  County 
at  Runnelstown.  The  other  group  con- 
sisted of  three  organizations  of  retired 
persons  who  were  meeting  together  in 
Hattiesburg. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  in  1973,  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  older  citizens.  I  was  particu- 
larly pleased  when,  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Flepresentatives.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging. 

As  a  result  of  the  experience  gained 
by  working  on  that  committee,  I  de- 
veloped a  new  sense  of  awareness  and 
sensitivity  for  the  special  needs  and 
problems  of  many  older  Americans, 

When  I  was  a  young  boy,  the  family 
unit  provided  the  support  and  care  for 
older  members  of  the  family.  Institu- 
tions whose  mission  it  was  to  care  for 
older  people  were  rare.  Transportation, 
housing,  and  nutrition  needs  were  met 
with  family  and  neighborhood  resources. 

In  this  modern,  present-day  world, 
family  members  are  often  scattered. 
Many  are  m  diflferent  States,  making  it 
diCBcult  for  older  family  members  to 
depend  on  the  family  unit  for  help  In 
fulfilling  basic  human  needs. 

This  transition  in  life  styles  has  cre- 
ated a  void  that  our  Government,  along 
with  charitable,  church,  and  volunteer 
organizations,  is  trjdng  to  fill. 

I  support  the  efforts  being  made  to 
provide  better  opyportunities  for  older 
citizens  through  such  initiatives  as  the 
Older  Americans  Act.  Under  this  legis- 
lation, outlets  for  volunteer  service  have 
been  identified,  employment  possibili- 
ties increased,  and  fellowship  opportu- 
nities developed. 

In  addition,  a  new  sense  of  responsi- 
bility has  arisen  for  avoiding  unneces- 
sary Institutionalization  and  for  helping 
to  provide  essential  human  needs  such 
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as  nutrition,  housing,  transportation, 
and  health  care. 

Although  many  unmet  needs  continue 
to  exist,  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
overall  effort  to  help  assure  older  citi- 
zens of  opportunities  for  a  better  quality 
of  life. 

At  the  nutrition  site  I  visited  at  Run- 
nelstown, for  instance,  a  side  benefit 
which  seemed  almost  as  important  as 
the  food  itself,  fellowship,  served  to 
brighten  what  might  have  been  an 
otherwise  dull  day. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  budget  bat- 
tle in  Washington.  Although  I  am  happy 
to  see  a  strong  effort  being  made  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  reduce  unneces- 
sary spending,  many  essential  programs 
and  services  are  threatened. 

I  sincerely  hope  we  can  avoid  reduc- 
ing programs  and  services  for  senior 
citizens. 

We  all  share  the  problems  created  by 
inflation.  Those  who  are  old  and  who 
must  try  to  get  by  on  a  small  check  or  a 
limited  amount  of  savings  are  especially 
hard  hit  by  this  high  rate  of  inflation  we 
have  now. 

Balancing  the  budget  here  in  Wash- 
ington will  make  it  easier  to  balance  our 
bankbooks  back  home. 

Congress  also  has  to  protect  the  social 
security  system  and  the  retirement  pro- 
grams upon  which  so  many  depend.  We 
can  do  this  without  reducing  benefits, 
but  it  may  take  some  real  reform  of  the 
way  these  programs  are  financed  and  the 
way  automatic  increases  are  calculated. 

Our  tax  laws  should  also  be  examined 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  fair  when  ap- 
plied to  older  citizens.  I  am  supporting 
Senator  Packwood's  bill  to  apply  the 
same  zero-bracket  amount  to  heads  of 
households  who  are  single  as  the  mar- 
ried individuals  filing  jointly. 

I  am  also  supporting  Senator  Chafee's 
bill  opposing  tlie  administration's  at- 
tempt to  withhold  tax  on  earnings  of  in- 
terest and  dividends.  This  would  be  an 
unnecessary  hardship  on  older  persons 
who  have  little  income  other  than  small 
savings  accounts  and  investments. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  almost  half  of  the 
older  persons  in  Mississippi  have  earn- 
ings so  small  that  they  are  coimted  as 
being  at  the  poverty  level. 

These  same  citizens  have  contributed 
so  much  and  are  still  capable  and  willing 
in  many  cases  to  continue  their  con- 
tributions. It  is  a  special  goal  of  mine 
that  we  make  sure  that  over  Government 
is  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  helps 
guarantee  a  full  opportimity  for  hap- 
piness and  fulfilling  experiences  for  all 
our  older  citizens.* 


SO^VIET  PERSECUTION  OF 
CHRISTIANS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  for  some 
time  now,  I  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellite  countries' 
treatment  of  Christians  who  wish  to  pro- 
claim their  belief  in  God.  The  Helsinki 
Accords  evidence  the  commitment  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of 
conscience  of  every  individual.  Article  52 
of  the  Soviet  Constitution  explicitly 
states  that  citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  have 
the  right  to  profess  any  religion;  and  to 


conduct  religious  worship.  It  even  goes 
further  to  state  that  incitement  of  hoetil- 
ity  or  hatred  on  religious  grounds  is 
prohibited. 

Unfortunately,  experience  has  taught 
us  all  that  the  Soviet  Government  and  its 
officials  cannot  be  counted  on  to  uphold 
their  promises.  It  is  precisely  for  this 
reason  that  Senator  Boren  and  I,  along 
with  27  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  promote 
awareness  of  the  ongoing  persecution  of 
faith  Christians  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  same  vein,  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  an  article  wliich  appeared  in 
the  April  23  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  And  again,  I  welcome  and  en- 
couraee  all  Senators  to  join  with  me  and 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolutions  60  and  61. 

The  article  follows : 
Religion  Behind  the  Ibon  Cobtain 
(By  Eric  Mcn-genthaler ) 

(Citizens  of  the  U.S.S.R.  are  guaranteed 
freedom  of  conscience,  that  is,  the  right  to 
profess  or  not  to  profess  any  religion,  and  to 
conduct  religious  worship  or  atheistic  prop- 
aganda. Incitement  of  hostility  or  hatred  on 
religious  grounds  Is  prohibited.)  Article  52  of 
the  Soviet  constitution. 

Keston,  England. — Alyona  Kojevnlkov 
picks  up  the  phone  and  dials  Moscow.  The 
call  goes  through,  and  a  Russian  friend  an- 
swers. Quickly,  for  the  line  could  go  dead  at 
any  moment,  Mrs.  Kojevnlkov  takes  down 
from  the  Russian  a  list  of  names.  They  belong 
to  people  who've  been  arrested  In  the  Soviet 
Union  recently  for  their  religious  activities. 

And  thus  it  begins. 

Mrs.  Kojevnlkov  is  on  the  staff  of  Keson 
CoUege,  a  small  research  center  operated  out 
of  a  100-year-old  schocrfhouse  in  this  v'Jlage 
Just  south  of  London.  Keston — a  "college"  In 
the  sense  of  being  a  group  of  individuals  en- 
gaged in  a  common  pursuit — is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  world  that's  devoted  to 
studying  the  state  of  religion  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  What  Mrs.  Kojev- 
nlkov Is  doing  is  first-hand  research. 

"It's  really  potluck."  she  says  of  her  phone 
calls.  "Yesterday,  we  were  being  Interrupted 
all  the  time.  You  talk  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  get  the  maximum  of  Information." 

GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD 

The  phone,  of  course,  is  only  one  source 
of  Information.  Keston — which  has  a  staff 
of  about  30  people,  is  non-denominational 
and  is  funded  by  contributions — also  relies 
on  a  mountain  of  official  publications  and  a 
flood  of  unofficial  "samlzdat"  news  sheets  to 
keep  abreast  of  Communist  goings-on.  And 
based  on  its  gleanings,  the  college  says  there's 
both  good  news  and  bad  on  the  Communist 
religious  front. 

The  good  news  is  that  for  some  years  a 
religious  awakening  has  been  under  way  in 
most  of  the  Communist  countries.  "It's  a 
real  development,  although  It's  very  small," 
says  Philip  Walters  of  the  revival  In  the 
Soviet  Union  in  Russian  orthodoxy,  which  is 
his  specialty.  "It  doesn't  Involve  thousands  of 
activists — it  Involves  small  groups.  But  the 
very  fact  that  these  exist,  whereas  10  or  15 
years  ago  there  wasn't  sinythlng.  shows  that 
something  is  stirring  among  the  young." 

It's  stirring  enough  that  the  authorities 
have  become  alarmed  which  leads  to  the 
bad  news:  In  recent  months,  most  Commu- 
nist governments  have  been  cracking  down 
harshly  on  religious  activists.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  usual.  hELS  been  In  the  vanguard 
of  these  efforts. 

Viktor  Kapltanchuk,  secretary  of  a  group 
known  as  the  Christian  Committee  for  the 
E>efense  of  Believers'  Rights  in  the  USSR, 
recently  was  quoted  by  Keston  as  seeing  a 
"new    phase"    in    Soviet    religlovis    poUcy: 


"Open,  blatant  persecution,  aimed  at  de- 
moralizing the  church  and  crushing  its 
spirit."  Shortly  afterwards.  Hi.  Kapltancbuk 
became  a  victim  of  that  persecution .  he  was 
arrested  March  12  and  stlU  is  in  custody. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  seized  virtuJiUy 
aU  dissident  religious  leaders,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  arrest  was  that  on  Jan.  16  of 
Dmitri  Dudko — a  well-known  and  popular 
Russian  orthodox  priest  who  was  arrested 
after  a  church  service  and  now  is  in  Moscow's 
Lefortovo  prison,  awaiting  charges. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  its  bimonthly  news 
summary.  Keston  printed  an  account  of 
Father  Dudko's  arrest — as  related  in  his 
parish's  newsletter,  a  copy  of  which  reached 
Keston  According  to  the  Russian  newsletter, 
he  was  seized  after  church  by  16  agents  of 
the  KGB.  the  state  security  police.  He  blessed 
his  flock  and  asked  them  to  pray  for  him 
and  "remain  united."  Then  Father  Dudko 
and  his  wife  were  driven  to  an  interrogation 
center  In  Moscow. 

When  Mrs.  Dudko  hours  later,  was  taken 
home,  she  found  seven  men  searching  her 
house.  Tliree  other  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion also  had  their  homes  searched,  the  news- 
letter continued,  and  KGB  men  went  through 
the  i>arish  hoiise  untu  2:30  In  the  momlng — 
taking,  among  other  things  money  and  a 
typewriter. 

"The  modem  world  Is  still  persecuting 
Christ."  the  newsletter  quoted  Father  Dudko 
as  writing  shortly  before  his  arrest.  "But 
we  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  aU  is  ulti- 
mately in  His  hands." 

The  Soviet  Union  isn't  the  only  country 
cracking  down  on  believers  Indeed,  the  out- 
look Is  pretty  grim  In  most  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Czechoslovakia,  which  has  one  of 
the  most  repressed  official  churches,  the  state 
has  been  moving  fiercely  against  the  under- 
ground church  Its  most  open  assault  was 
a  roundup  of  Catholic  dissidents  last  Sept. 
10. 

"When  it  first  happened.  I  though  it  in- 
volved only  20  or  30  people."  says  Mrs.  Ko- 
jevnlkov "By  now.  I  have  the  name*  of  more 
than  200  people  who  were  detained  and  in- 
terrogated, many  of  them  arrested,  all  over 
the  country." 

But  there  are  bright  spots.  In  Poland,  the 
church  is  "sort  of  triumphant  now."  says 
Alexander  Tomsky.  who  heads  East  European 
studies  at  Keston  He  notes  that  even  be- 
fore there  was  a  Polish  p>ope.  Poland  had 
the  strongest  religious  establishment  In 
Eastern  Europe  Now.  he  says,  the  Polish 
Church  has  been  "ignoring  a  whole  host  of 
official  regulations" — and  even  held  masses 
marking  the  day  in  1939  when  the  Russians 
Invaded  Poland. 

MANAGING  ON   A  SHOKSTUNC 

Keeping  abreast  of  all  the  goings-on  Is  an 
ambitious  task — and  one  that  Keston 
manages  on  a  shoestring.  About  one-quar- 
ter of  its  staff  is  volunteer,  and  Its  full-time 
researchers — most  with  graduate  university 
degrees — earn  less  than  schoolteachers  Find- 
ing money  is  a  continual  problem  "Every 
penny  of  the  budget  we  get.  we  have  to  go 
out  and  get,"  says  Michael  Bourdeaux.  an 
ordained  Church  of  England  priest  who 
founded  Keston  in  1969  and  still  heads  it. 

Nonetheless,  Keston  keeps  up  a  brisk  pub- 
lishing peace;  In  addition  to  its  newsletter. 
Its  output  includes  a  well -respected,  scholar- 
ly quarterly,  "ReUglon  in  Communist  Lands." 
Keston  also  has  an  American  associate,  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Religion  Under 
Communism,  which  Is  based  in  'Wheaton. 
Ill  Keston  is  effective  enough  that  the  Rus- 
sians regularly  single  It  out  for  criticism;  a 
recent  Soviet  thriller  called  Mr  Bourdeaux 
"the  one  who  created  the  infamous  Center 
for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Communism 
in  London."  (Says  Mr  Bourdeaux:  "TTils  has 
been  going  on  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
never  before  In  a  novel") 

Despite  Its  religious  bent — E^eston  says  It 
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works  for  "the  right  to  believe" — ^Keeton's 
work  generally  is  non-doctrlnalre  and  schol- 
SLTly.  Nonetheless.  Its  staff  members  all  are 
convinced  of  the  Tightness  of  their  cause. 

"The  atheistic  state  contains  the  seeds  of 
a  religious  revival,"  says  Mr.  Tomsky.  who 
fled  his  native  CzechoslovaKia  when  the  So- 
viet tanlLs  rolled  in  in  1968.  "If  you  keep 
shouting  to  people  for  30  years  that  there 
Is  no  Ood.  they  can't  help  but  begin  wonder- 
ing. Is  there?"9 


THE  ECONOMIC  SLUMP  IN  THE 
LUMBER   INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
cession and  high  interest  rates  have  hit 
those  the  hardest  who  can  least  afford 
to  be  hurt.  The  farmers  who  need  loans 
to  plant  their  crops,  young  people  who 
are  trying  to  buy  a  home  and  the  average 
worker  cannot  keep  up  with  the  increas- 
ing inflation  rate.  One  of  the  industries 
in  my  own  State,  and  throughout  the 
Northwest,  that  has  been  severely  hurt  is 
the  lumber  industry.  A  recent  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  provides  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  what  is  happening  to  one 
of  our  most  important  sections  of  the 
economy.  I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Lttmber  Indtjstbt  in  Steep  Slump 

Boise.  Idaho.  April  16. — Hard  hit  by  the 
slowdown  in  the  housing  market  due  to  soar- 
ing Interest  rates,  tight  credit  and  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  economy,  the  wood  prod- 
ucts industry  is  enduring  its  most  severe 
downturn  since  the  1974-75  recession.  More 
than  60.000  mill  workers  and  lumberjacks  in 
the  Northwest  and  South  have  been  laid  off 
or  have  had  their  workweek  curtailed  In  the 
last  two  months,  and  production  at  the  big- 
gest companies  has  been  slashed  as  lumber 
and  plywood  orders  have  plummeted  and 
prices  have  declined. 

As  Douglas  Bartels.  a  spokesman  for  the 
Boise  Cascade  Corporation  put  it.  "There  is 
no  lumber  market." 

"TTje  shutdown  is  .so  severe  and  sudden." 
said  James  O'Donnell,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Northwest  Pine  Association,  "that  I  fear 
many  of  the  weaker  companies  that  are  clos- 
ing will  never  open  again." 

The  National  Forest  Products  Association 
In  Washington  reports  that,  as  of  April  5. 
the  latest  date  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able, 100  of  175  plywood  mills  in  the  West 
and  South  had  closed  or  had  curtailed  pro- 
duction by  20  to  40  percent,  affecting  14.500 
workers.  In  the  lumber  business.  27,000 
employees  In  12  Western  states  have  been 
idled  by  shutdowns  or  curtaUments  In  375 
of  818  sawmills. 

The  housing  contraction  led  to  the  timber 
Indtistry  problems,  according  to  analysis  like 
George  Boyd,  vice  president  of  Kidder,  Pea- 
body  &  Company  Inc.  in  New  York.  "The 
combination  of  not  being  able  to  get  [mort- 
gage) money  in  many  cases  and  a  money 
rate  that  translates  into  too  high  a  cost  of 
owning  a  home  has  reduced  housing  starts 
and  turnover,"  he  said  "As  a  result,  the 
need  for  wood  products  has  come  down."  The 
CoDunerce  Department  announced  today 
that  housing  starts  had  dropped  in  March 
to  an  annual  rate  of  1.04  million  units,  the 
lowest  rate  In  five  years. 

Each  day  for  the  past  three  weeks  at  least 
one  sawmill  in  Oreeon  or  Washlnerton  state 
haa  halted  operations,  idling  hundreds  of 
workers. 

In  Bly.  Ore.,  a  typical  lumber  town  with 
about  300  residents,  the  giant  sawmill  of 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Company  usually  employs 
about  210  workers.  Last  week  only  60  or  70 
■tUl  had  Jobs  after  the  company  cut  back 


production.  Nationally,  Weyerhaeuser  has 
closed  three  of  its  sawmills  Indefinitely  and 
Instituted  rotating  layoffs  of  5,000  workers 
for  one-  to  two-week  periods.  A  company 
spokesman  said  the  layoff  rotation  would 
continue  through  April. 

In  Emmett,  Idaho,  Boise  Cascade  closed 
its  mill,  one  of  the  company's  21  facilities 
where  work  has  either  been  reduced  or 
halted,  idling  a  total  of  1.700  workers.  For 
Einmett,  however,  the  shutdown  was  a  par- 
ticularly sharp  blow,  following  the  closing 
of  the  Stokely-Van  Camp  Cannery  there.  The 
two  shutdowns  idled  1.200  of  the  town's 
5,000  residents  and  are  costing  the  local 
economy  nearly  tl  mllUon  a  month. 

In  Strongman,  Idaho,  the  Brand  S.  Cor- 
poration, a  small  lumber  operator  based  at 
LaClede  In  Idaho's  northern  panhandle,  laid 
off  ito  work  force  of  157.  It  said:  "We  are 
Just  not  optimistic  about  1980.  "  The  com- 
pany had  already  furloughed  workers 
elsewhere. 

The  litany  continues:  Crown  Zellerbach, 
550  laid  off,  three  mUls  closed,  three  others 
on  reduced  schedules  affecting  700  additional 
workers;  Georgia  Pacific,  609  laid  off,  four 
facilities  closed;  International  Paper,  one 
sawmill  closed  in  Texas  affecting  250  work- 
ers; Louisiana  Pacific,  "several  hundred  un- 
employed." according  to  a  spokesman,  four 
mills  closed  In  the  West,  production  down  30 
percent;  Potlatch.  650  idled  at  three  lumber 
mUls  in  Idaho,  455  more  to  be  laid  off  Mon- 
day, production  down  30  percent;  St.  Regis. 
700  unemployed,  one  mill  closed,  work  re- 
duced at  one.  production  off  40  percent. 

"It's  a  disaster."  said  Ted  Cooper,  chief 
forester  for  the  Hoff  Companies,  based  In 
Boise.  As  demand  has  fallen,  lumber  prices 
have  plunged  dramatically.  Mr.  Cooper  said 
that  the  wholesale  price  of  1.000  feet  of  fir 
or  hemlock  two-by-four  boards,  a  standard 
lumber  commodity,  has  dropped  by  more 
than  30  percent  since  Feb.  1.  from  $230.  to 
$160.  A  year  ago  the  price  was  $243.  "There 
is  Just  no  way  to  make  a  go  of  it  in  this  kind 
of  market."  Mr.  Cooper  said. 

And  O.  R.  Duffle,  vice  chairman  of  Willam- 
ette Industries,  a  company  based  In  Oregon. 
told  shareholders  at  the  company's  annual 
meeting  this  week.  "The  plywood  market  Is 
In  a  very  depressed  condition.  It  is  the  worst 
market  when  compared  to  production  ca- 
pacity than  any  our  industry  has  ever  ex- 
perienced." 

Gene  Knudson,  Willaonette's  chairman, 
said  the  company's  building  materials  line. 
which  accounted  for  53  percent  of  earnings 
In  1978.  represented  Just  4  percent  of  earn- 
ings for  the  first  quarter  this  year. 

Many  forest  product  companies.  Including 
Crown  Zellerbach,  International  Paper,  St. 
Regis  and  Boise  Cascade,  are  concentrating 
on  their  pulp  and  paper  business,  where 
demand  remains  strong  and  prices  have 
doubled,  to  about  $90  a  ton,  in  a  year  Ana- 
lysts note  that  the  strength  of  the  wood  chip 
market,  the  raw  material  used  in  pulp  and 
paper,  has  prompted  many  lumber  companies 
to  chip  logs  that  normally  would  be  used  as 
plywood. 

Mr.  Boyd  of  Kidder,  Peabody  said  that 
many  Northwest  companies  were  able  to  take 
advantage  of  "the  strong  demand  for  pulp 
and  paper  both  here  and  abroad." 

Retail  prices,  although  lower,  have  not  re- 
flected the  decreased  demand.  As  a  result, 
retailers  are  not  moving  lumber  or  ordering 
it  from  suppliers,  who  In  turn  are  not  order- 
ing from  the  mills.  Industry  officials  say 
everyone  Is  waiting  to  sell  at  higher  rates 
rather  than  unload  Inventories  at  reduced 
prices  and  a  loss.# 


COMMISSIONER  SIDNEY  DIAMOND 
ON  PATENTS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly Mr.  Sidney  A.  Diamond,  Commissioner 


of  Patents  and  Trademarks,  presented 
an  interesting  speech  before  the  Con- 
necticut Patent  Law  Association.  This 
speech  was  most  instructive  as  it  cov- 
ered the  history,  the  present  situation, 
and  the  future  of  our  patent  system. 

It  will  be  important  reading  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  ask  that  this  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Address  by  Sidney  A.  Diamond 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  for  me  to 
be  with  you  this  evening. 

Connecticut  is  a  fitting  place  to  talk  about 
one  of  the  oldest   institutions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — our  patent  system. 
early  history 

You  may  know  that  the  colony  of  Con- 
necticut granted  patents  to  its  citizens  as 
early  as  1717.  when  Edward  Hinman  received 
a  patent  for  making  molasses  from  corn- 
stalks. 

Many  of  America's  early  statesmen  were 
inventors.  For  Instance  there  was  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Although  Franklin  himself  never 
obtained  any  patents,  he  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  science  and  Invention.  His  inven- 
tions Included  his  stove,  the  copper  plate 
printing  press,  bifocal  lenses,  and  others. 
After  a  successful  demonstration  of  the  hot 
air  balloon,  a  French  development,  some- 
one asked  Franklin.  "What  use  is  this  new 
invention?"  Franklin  answered  that  ques- 
tion with  one  of  his  own:  "Of  what  use  Is  a 
newborn  babe?" 

What  a  marvelous  reply!  In  FYanklln's 
time,  a  newborn  baby  had  much  less  chance 
of  surviving  to  maturity  than  today — but 
that  baby  might  have  become  a  great  artist, 
a  political  leader,  an  inventive  genius — or 
perhaps  Just  another  ordinary  citizen  who — 
like  most  of  us — leaves  no  particular  mark 
on  the  world.  So  it  Is  with  an  invention 
which,  even  if  a  patent  is  issued  for  It,  Is 
only  a  beginning — a  seed  that  may  never 
ripen  into  anything.  Some  Inventions  have 
changed  our  lives:  others  have  made  smaller 
and  less  obvious  advances;  many  of  them 
never  amount  to  anything  at  all.  But  who 
can  tell  ahead  of  time? 

The  forefather  who  probably  had  the  most 
to  do  with  the  patent  system  in  its  early 
years  was  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  drafters 
of  the  Constitution,  as  you  know.  Included 
a  specific  provision  in  Article  1.  Section  8, 
authorizing  Congress  "To  promote  the 
progress  of  .  .  useful  arts,  by  securing  for 
limited  times  to  .  .  .  Inventors  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  their  .  .  .  discoveries."  The  new 
government  created  by  the  constitution  be- 
gan to  function  in  1789.  and  Congress  con- 
sidered this  topic  so  important  that  the  first 
Patent  Act  was  passed  In  the  spring  of  1790. 

That  act  created  an  agency  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  consisting  of  a  three-member 
board:  Secretary  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox  and  Attorney 
General  Edmund  Randolph.  These  men,  who 
administered  the  patent  system  along  with 
their  other  public  duties,  were  known  as 
"Commissioners  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Useful  Arts." 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  moving  spirit  of 
the  group:  he  has  been  called  the  first  ad- 
ministrator of  our  patent  system.  Jefferson, 
of  course,  was  himself  an  in.'entor  of  great 
note. 

A  strong  antlmonopoly  feeling  has  been 
traditional  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
Free  enterprise  economics  and  the  Demo- 
cratic political  system  go  hand-ln-hand — 
they  are  both  founded  on  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  Patents  are  an  exception  to  the 
ban  on  monopolies  and  they  have  had  to 
struggle  to  maintain  their  status. 

The  early  history  of  patents  is  at  least 
partly  responsible  for  this  prejudice.  The 
English   crown  in  the   16th   and   17th  cen- 
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turles  granted  monopolies  to  court  favorites 
In  goods  or  lines  of  business  which  had  long 
before  been  open  to  the  public. 

For  a  period,  the  grant  of  monopolies  was 
greatly  abused  by  the  Crown.  The  number 
and  importance  of  commodities  covered  by 
monopolies  durtog  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
was  astonishing:  currants  salt.  Iron,  powder, 
ox  shin  bones,  potash,  saltpeter  and  so  on. 

While  action  was  taken  against  monop- 
olies— by  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  In  1623 
and  other  measures — monopolies  still  were 
very  much  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Indeed  It  was  a  monopoly 
on  tea — a  monopoly  to  the  British  East  India 
Company  in  the  form  of  a  special  tax  break 
for  tea — that  sparked  the  revolution. 

Men  like  Jefferson  clearly  did  not  favor 
such  monopolies.  In  fact  Jefferson's  objec- 
tions to  monopoly  Initially  extended  to  pat- 
ents as  well.  In  1789.  however,  he  wrote  to 
Madison  that  he  would  favor  an  express  pro- 
vision authorizing  monopolies  for  limited 
times  to  encourage  literature  and  inventions. 

Jefferson  considered  the  patent  right  as 
we  do  today,  an  inducement  to  bring  forth 
new  knowledge.  For  example,  he  once  wrote: 

"Certainly  an  Inventor  ought  to  be  allowed 
a  right  to  the  benefit  of  his  Invention  for 
some  certain  tune. 

•  •  •  •  > 

"No  one  wishes  more  than  I  do  that  In- 
genuity should  receive  liberal  encourage- 
ment." 

I  am  sure  this  audience  appreciates  that 
patents  are  not  monopolies,  at  least  In  the 
pejorative  sense.  Generally  we  are  better  off 
to  speak  of  a  patent  as  property,  or  protec- 
tion, or  a  grant.  But  I  believe  an  under- 
standing of  the  early  antlmonopoly  feeling 
helps  one  to  appreciate  the  problems  which 
the  patent  system  has  faced. 

SITUATION   today 

The  American  patent  system  flourished 
mightily  in  the  19th  century.  The  giants  of 
early  American  technology  were  patent 
holders:  Eli  Whitney,  Cyrus  McCormlck. 
Samuel  Morse.  Charles  Goodyear.  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  and  the  record  holder  with 
1.093  patents,  Thomas  Edison. 

Still  today — today  more  than  ever — we 
need  the  patent  ayauem's  stimulus  to  tech- 
nology. 

President  Carter's  October  31,  1979  message 
to  the  Congress  on  Industrial  Innovation, 
which  called  for  strengthening  the  patent 
system,  described  the  role  of  patents  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Patents  serve  several  important  functions 
in  the  innovation  process.  First,  they  provide 
an  inventor  with  an  incentive— a  monopoly 
limited  In  time.  Second,  the  exclusive  rights 
provided  by  a  patent  can  stimulate  a  firm  to 
make  the  often  risky  Investment  that  is  re- 
quired to  bring  an  invention  to  market. 
Finally,  a  patent  provides  an  Important 
method  for  disclosure  of  information  about 
inventions  and  their  uses  to  the  public." 

In  January  1980  the  Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  reported: 

The  property  rights  created  under  the 
patent  laws  •  •  •  are  Important,  perhaps 
often  essential  to  the  willingness  of  prudent 
btisinessmen  to  sponsor  research  and  devel- 
opment and  to  Invest  In  the  facilities  needed 
for  Innovative  products. 

Our  modern  day  patent  system  has  its 
problems  and  its  critics.  Most  of  the  discus- 
sion of  shortcomings  comes  from  a  perception 
that  patents  Issued  by  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  are  unreliable.  Our  Instinctive 
aversion  to  monopolies  naturally  make  Itself 
felt  whenever  it  appears  that  patents  are  Im- 
properly granted. 

I  believe  the  concerns  over  tmreliable 
patents  often  are  exaggerated.  Commentators 
have  reached  some  erroneous  conclusions 
based  on  patent  litigation  statistics.  Consid- 
ering that  over  one  million  patents  are  in 
force  and  well  under  one  percent  are  over 


litigated — neither  a  large  nor  a  representa- 
tive sample — litigation  siatisucs  must  be  in- 
terpreted cautiously. 

Vou  may  have  heard  that  70  percent  of 
patents  litigated  in  the  courts  of  appeals  are 
invalid  The  Patent  and  iraaemarK  othce  a 
lew  years  ago  conducted  a  study  of  patents 
issued  during  the  years  1968-19V2  and  lound 
that  when  the  district  courts  as  well  as  the 
courts  ol  appeals  were  taken  into  account 
the  invahaity  rate  actually  was  around  50 
percent,  ihe  higher  figure  for  the  courts  of 
appeals  was  aitribulaole  to  the  fact  that 
more  holdings  of  Invalidity  than  holdings  of 
validity  v^ere  appealed.  One  can  argue  that 
50  percent  is  exactly  what  you  would  expect 
the  invalidity  rate  should  be,  since  parties 
will  not  go  to  court  unless  they  ihlnK  they 
have  a  chance  to  win.  and  plaintiffs  and  de- 
fendants on  the  average  will  each  be  right 
half  the  lime  in  most  litigation. 

Last  fall  we  released  a  further  study,  cov- 
ering patents  litigated  during  the  five  year 
period  from  1972  to  1977.  This  time  the  data 
show  55  percent  of  all  patents  during  the  five 
year  period  were  held  Invalid.  That  is  still 
pretty  close  to  the  50-50  figure. 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  reliability  of  patents  needs  to 
be  improved.  The  patent  bar  and  the  tech- 
nical communities  generally  agree  that  the 
PTO  completely  applies  prior  art  in  Judging 
the  patentability  of  pending  applications 
when  the  PTO  knows  about  the  prior  art. 
Pertinent  prior  patents  and  printed  publica- 
tions often  are  discovered  only  after  a  patent 
has  issued  and  become  commercially  im- 
portant. That  is  the  main  source  of  the  un- 
reliability problem. 

REISSITE    RULES 

In  1977  the  Office  changes  its  procedures 
so  that  patent  owners  can  bring  to  the  Of- 
fices  attention  after  the  patent  has  issued, 
relevant  prior  art  which  the  Office  may  not 
have  known  about  during  the  original  ex- 
amination of  the  patent  application.  This 
change  was  made  by  amending  the  rules 
governing  reissue  applications.  The  rule 
changes  have  resulted  in  about  a  50  percent 
Increase  in  the  number  of  reissue  filings 
The  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Michigan  a  few  weeks 
ago  sustained  these  rules,  holding  thev  are 
within  the  rulemaking  authority  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Patents  and  Trademarks. 

It  is  becoming  rather  common  for  reissue 
applications  to  be  filed  during  the  pendency 
of  patent  litigation  m  the  federal  courts. 
On  the  basis  of  our  experience  to  date  we 
believe  many  Judges  are  interested  in  de- 
ferring litigation  In  favor  ol  reissue  applica- 
tions. Parties  are  asking  Judges  to  stay  the 
litigation  while  a  reissue  application  is  ex- 
amined in  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Of- 
fice A  substantial  number  of  such  stays  have 
been  granted. 

We  believe  the  reissue  procedure  is  a  good 
thing  as  far  as  It  goes.  But  a  reissue  ap- 
plication can  be  filed  only  by  the  owner 
himself.  Competitors  of  tlie  patent  owner 
still  cannot  obtain  a  PTO  reading  on  the 
relevance  of  newly  discovered  prior  art  in 
most  cases 

REEXAMINATION    LEGISLATION 

In  the  Presidents  industrial  Innovation 
message  he  recommencied  that  Congress  en- 
act legislation  to  establish  a  svstem  for  the 
reexamination  of  patents  at  the  request  of 
any  party  The  Administration  now  has  draft- 
ed a  patent  bill  containing  provisions  for 
establishing  such  a  system  for  reexamining 
patents. 

This  bill  will  be  forwarded  to  Congress 
shortly,  perhaps  this  week.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  topics  of  a  hearing  before  the  House 
Judlclarv  Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil 
liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Justice 
on  April  3. 

The  Administration's  reexamination  bill 
will  establish  a  system  under  which,  at  any 
time  during  the  life  of  the  patent,  any  per- 


son will  be  able  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  PTO  patents  or  printed  publications 
which  that  person  believes  have  a  bearing 
on  the  validity  of  any  claim  of  the  patent. 
At  the  same  time  or  at  a  later  date,  that 
person  or  anyone  else  will  be  able  to  request 
the  PTO  to  reexamine  the  patent  on  the 
basis  that  the  information  cited  raises  a 
substantial   new   question   of   patentability 

By  limiting  reexamination  to  a  oonsldera- 
tlon  of  prior  patents  and  printed  publica- 
tions, the  bill  will  give  the  PTO  a  task  It  can 
perform  at  reasonable  cost  and  will  avoid 
the  dangers  of  harrassment  to  patent  owners 

Preliminary  rough  estimates  are  that  re- 
examination costs  will  average  somewhere 
around  $1,000  to  $1,500  per  case.  We  propose 
to  charge  fees  that  would  fully  cover  the  cost 
of  such  reexamination  proceedings  In  other 
words,  those  who  ask  for  reexamination 
would  pay  for  it.  But  the  charges  of  $1,000 
to  $1,500  per  case — plus  attorney's  fees,  of 
course — have  to  be  compared  with  the  very 
high  expenses  of  patent  litigation  in  the 
federal  courts. 

For  the  most  part,  the  Administration's 
bin  will  be  consistent  with  a  reexamination 
bill  Just  passed  by  the  Senate.  S.  2446.  The 
Administration  s  bill,  however,  will  not  con- 
tain any  provisions  obligating  federal  dis- 
trict courts  to  stay  litigation  in  favor  of  re- 
examination proceedings.  We  believe  it  Is 
best  to  leave  the  courts  absolute  discretion 
with  re^>ect  to  requiring  reexamination  and 
permitting  the  use  of  prior  art  in  Judicial 
proceedings. 

Our  experience  with  reissue  applications 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  in  most  cas» 
Judges  will  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
reexamination  process.  We  think  that  reex- 
amination will  eliminate  or  simplify  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  patent  litigation-  In  my 
view,  creation  of  a  reexamination  system  may 
be  the  single  most  Important  Innovation 
needed  by  our  patent  system.  We  are  hope- 
ful that  such  legislation  can  be  enacted  in 
this  session  of  Congress. 

SINOLE  COURT  FOR  PA'TENT  APPEALS 

The  President's  message  also  calls  for  other 
measures  to  upgrade  the  Pate-nt  and  Trade- 
mark Office.  One  of  these  Is  the  proposal  to 
establish  a  single  court  to  deal  with  patent 
appeals.  The  President  urged  Congress  to  es- 
tablish such  a  court  In  order  to  establish 
nationwide  uniformity  In  patent  law.  make 
litigation  results  more  predictable,  and  elim- 
inate the  expensive  and  time-consuming 
forum  shopping  that  characterizes  patent 
litigation. 

A  bill  providing  for  a  single  court  for 
patent  appeals.  S.  1477.  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  last  fall.  Under  this  legislation  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  and  Patent 
Appeals,  which  of  course  is  the  main  court 
reviewing  PTO  decisions,  would  be  merged 
into  a  specialized  federal  appellate  court  to 
be  called  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fed- 
eral Circuit.  The  new  court  also  would  have 
Jurisdiction  over  various  other  matters  In- 
cluding all  appeals  from  patent  Infringe- 
ment and  validity  suits  in  the  federal  dis- 
trict courts. 

There  are  substantial  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come before  this  legislation  is  enacted,  in- 
cluding a  rider  attached  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  which  amends  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  to  abolish  the  pre- 
sumption of  validity  for  regulations  adopted 
by  all  federal  agencies.  The  rider  has  an 
Intriguing  title  "Making  Federal  Agencies 
More  Responsive  to  the  Will  of  the  People 
as  Expressed  by  Their  Elected  Representa- 
tives in  Congress."  The  AdmlnlstraUon  still 
supports  the  concept  of  a  single  court  for 
patent  appeals,  however,  and  we  hope  a  way 
can  be  found  to  enact  that  part  of  the  legis- 
lation this  year. 

ADVOCACY  AND  PUBLIC  nCAGS 

Other  things  can  be  done  to  Improve  the 
system.  You  practicing  lawyers  have  a  great 
opportunity  to  influence  and  shape  Indus- 
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trial  property  protection  through  the  posi- 
tions you  take  In  court.  As  lawyers  you  have 
a  duty  to  the  public  Interest  as  well  as  to 


Nation  of  immigrants.  The  first  week  was 
held  last  year  with  numerous  cultural, 
educational,     and     politic£iI     activities 


all  day  and  half  the  night  to  cook  3,000 
pounds  of  tenuer,  oarbecued  chicken  for 
you. 
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active  duty  and  Otiard  units;  Air  Force 
Appreciation  Day  Queen  AlC  Sharon  Nun- 
ley  and  members  of  her  court,  riding  singly 


The  food  servers,  those  on  the  lines  as  well 
as  those  In  the  kitchens  and  others  who  fer- 
ried the  tube  and  trays  of  food,  took  occa- 


memorlallze  P-lll  aircrew  members  who 
flew  In  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  Before  returning  to  Luke  APB  on  Batur- 
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trt*l  property  protection  through  the  posl- 
tloiiB  you  tAke  In  court.  As  lawyers  you  have 
k  duty  to  the  public  interest  as  well  as  to 
your  clients.  Judge  Howard  Markey  has  called 
on  patent  and  trademark  lawyers  to  refrain 
from  disfiguring  the  system  through  over- 
aealous  arguments  to  the  courts.  Last  fall 
he  said: 

"Lawyers  are.  or  should  be,  the  teachers 
of  the  courts.  II  the  words  in  some  patent 
opinions  nmke  no  sense  under  the  statute, 
look  teacher,  in  the  mirror." 

Lawyers  have  a  responsibility  to  the  Judi- 
ciary to  use  the  difBcult  terminology  in  the 
industrial  property  field  accurately.  One 
should  not  allow  the  Impulses  of  immediate 
advocacy  to  perpetuate  the  confusion  created 
by  previous  misuses  of  terminology.  Even  if 
you  succeed,  the  result  may  come  back  to 
haunt  you  In  some  future  case  when  you 
find  yourself  on  the  other  side  of  the  Issue. 

Attorneys  also  can  help  with  another 
essential  ingredient — good  public  Image.  If 
the  patent  system  Is  to  provide  maximum  in- 
centives to  inventors  and  businesses,  peo- 
ple must  have  confidence  in  patents.  In- 
creased confidence  should  come  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  legislative  improve- 
ments I  have  discussed. 

But  confidence  also  can  be  bolstered 
through  better  public  understanding  of 
patents.  The  natural  suspicion  of  monopolies 
can  be  overcome  if  people  understand  what 
the  system  is  intended  to  do  and  bow  it 
does  It. 

Everyone  In  this  association  can  help 
spread  the  word  to  the  people  you  deal  with 

You  might  want  to  tell  them  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  about  the  need  for  ingenuity 
to  receive  liberal  encouragement.* 


NELSON  CRUIKSHANK: 
A  GOOD  FRIEND 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2.  Nelson  Cruikshank  will  resign  as  the 
Presidents  Counselor  on  Aging,  a  role 
he  has  served  with  distinction  since  1977. 

Nelson  is  a  good  friend.  When  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aging  from  1971  to  1979.  he  advised  me 
numerous  times  on  many  issues  which 
were  of  importance  to  our  elderly  people. 
He  was  then  president  of  the  National 
Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens  'NCSC)  and 
was  instrumental  in  assisting  the  Con- 
gress in  legislative  developments  which 
led  to  the  creation  of  medicare,  the  im- 
provement of  social  security,  the  passage 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  community  service  em- 
ployment program  for  older  Americans. 

Since  his  first  retirement  in  1965  from 
his  position  as  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security  for  the  AFL- 
CIO.  Nelson  has  been  busier  than  most 
nonretired  persons  in  his  roles  as  presi- 
dent of  NCSC.  member  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  Aging  and  Counselor  to  the 
President.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  second  retirement  in- 
dicates many  more  years  of  service  are  at 
hand.  His  advocacy  on  behalf  of  senior 
citizens  is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  my  wife,  Bethine.  and 
I  wish  Nelson  well  and  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  as  he  enters  into  his 
second  stage  of  retirement,  which  for  him 
can  only  mean  more  productive  years.» 


Nation  of  immigrants.  The  first  week  was 
held  last  year  with  numerous  cultural, 
educational,  and  political  activities 
across  the  Nation,  that  recognized 
achievements  and  celebrated  the 
strengths  of  this  diverse  racial  minority. 

There  are  approximately  4  million 
Asian  and  Pacific  Americans  in  our 
country  today.  And  we  have  recently 
welcomed  many  more:  The  Indochinese 
refugees  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  part 
of  our  Nation's  heritage  to  keep  our  doors 
open  for  the  persecuted,  the  homeless 
and  the  hungry. 

Permit  me  to  quote  from  President 
Carter's  proclamation : 

In  sp!te  of  violence  Inflicted  on  their 
peoples  and  cultures,  Asian  and  Pacific  Amer- 
icans have  shed  sweat  and  blood  In  the 
struggle  for  America's  nationhood  and  in 
the  quest  for  freedom  and  opportunity.  Out 
of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers,  Asian 
and  Pacific  Americans  have  contributed  to 
our  nation's  progress  in  a  wide  range  of 
fields — science,  the  arts,  literature,  agricul- 
ture, industry  and  commerce. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  be  an 
Asian  Pacific  American  and  I  am  proud 
that  this  group  has  overcome  many 
hardships  and  discrimination,  to  find 
their  place  in  our  history.  Let  us  continue 
to  strive  for  a  country  where  there  is 
equal  opportunity  and  treatment  of  all 
Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  and  fellow  Amer- 
icans to  join  in  celebrating  Asian  Pacific 
American  Heritage  Week.* 


SECOND  ASIAN  PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  WEEK 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  May  7  to 
14.  1980,  win  mark  the  second  Asian 
Pacific  American  Heritage  Week  in  our 


MOUNTAIN  HOME  AIR  FORCE  BASE 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  Air  Force 
Appreciation  Day  in  Mountain  Home. 
Idsiho.  is  a  very  special  event  where,  each 
year,  the  entire  Mountain  Home  com- 
munity celebrates  Mountain  Home  Air 
Force  Base.  I  ask  that  an  article  on  last 
year's  event,  published  in  Airman  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

I  See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  Idaho  has  a  proud  military  tradition. 
Idahoans.  including  myself  and  my  fam- 
ily, have  served  in  the  military  for  the 
defense  of  our  freedoms  with  unbridled 
conviction. 

The  Idaho  National  Guard,  for  exam- 
ple, is  the  only  National  Guard  to  be 
activated  in  every  single  national  call, 
and  one  of  only  two  imits  activated  dur- 
ing the  entire  Vietnam  war. 

Mountain  Home  AFB  is  the  sole  mili- 
tary base  in  Idaho  It  is  an  installation, 
therefore,  in  which  all  Idahoans  take 
pride.  I  am  glad  to  join  with  the  Moun- 
tain Home  community  in  celebrating  this 
facility  and  the  Air  Force  members  who 
serve  so  well  there 

I  would  add.  Mr  President,  that  I  re- 
cently visited  at  Mountain  Home  AFB. 
I  was  impressed  once  more  with  the  en- 
thusiasm   of    its    personnel.    Mountain 
Home  is  obviously  a  desirable  place  to 
serve  in  the  Air  Force,  and  Mountain 
Home  and  all  of  Idaho  supports   that 
service.  It  is  an  example  that  all  mili- 
tary commimities  should  follow 
ExHiBrr   1 
The  Idaho  Aft  An 
(By  James  A.  George) 

It's  hard  to  resist  the  warm  advances  of  a 
more-than-frlendly  neighbor  who  stays  up 


all  day  and  half  the  night  to  cook  3,000 
puunos  of  tenuer,  oarbecued  chicken  for 
you. 

Throw  in  4.000  pounds  of  fresh-picked, 
mouth-watering  Idaho  com  on  the  cob 
lathered  with  200  pounds  of  real  butter,  and 
resistance  melts  in  your  mouth. 

Then  add  a  thousand  pounds  of  potato 
salad.  3.000  freshly  baked  dinner  rolls,  and 
.  .  .  well,  who  could  possibly  turn  their  backs 
on  their  stomachs  at  a  time  like  this? 

Not  Ann.  Ernie  Watson,  a  transplanted 
Long  Islander  who  works  in  supply  at 
Mountam  Home  AFB,  Idaho.  10  miles  south- 
east of  all  ttiat  food.  "I  think  Air  Force  Ap- 
preciation Day  Is  great."  he  said  while  he 
and  his  wife  waited  at  curbslde  for  the 
parade  to  get  started  in  downtown  Moun- 
tain Home,  a  community  of  7,665  people 
who  aren't  embarrassed  to  show  their  af- 
fection for  their  Air  Force  neighbors. 

"You  come  here  and  don't  know  anyone 
and  It's  like  you're  In  the  middle  of  a  des- 
ert," Watson  explained.  "But  the  people 
here  take  the  time  and  trouble  to  let  you 
know  they're  glad  you're  here,"  he  added, 
disproving  the  rumor  that  all  New  Yorkers 
avoid  talking  with  strangers. 

Watson's  enthusiastic  comments  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  sudden  roll  of  snare  drums 
and  a  brass  fanfare  from  the  Mountain 
Home  High  School  Band  as  it  stepped  for- 
ward briskly  to  get  the  parade  moving, 
signaling  the  oCBclal  opening  of  the  town's 
1 9th  annual   Air  Force  Appreciation  Day. 

It  was  precisely  11  a.m.  on  Saturday.  Sep- 
tember 8.  and  the  weather  was  made  to  or- 
der: a  cloudless  blue  sky  and  a  bright  sun 
that  would  push  temperatures  up  past  the 
90  mark.  Ideal  for  a  parade  that  would  take 
an  hour  to  advance  four  blocks  west  on  2nd 
Street  East,  do  a  column  right  on  4th  Street 
North  for  one  block,  swing  back  to  the  East 
another  city  block,  then  wheel  to  the  left 
on  3rd  Street  North  for  the  remaining  march 
to  Carl  Miller  Park, 

"I  love  parades."  said  Lydla  Dressell.  an 
optician  at  Eye  Wear  Illusions.  She  had 
moved  to  Mountain  Home  three  years  before 
from  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  and  she  could  sum  up 
Appreciation  Day  quicker  than  you  could 
Insert  a  contact  lens. 

"This  Is  an  all-out  effort  by  just  about 
everyone  In  this  town."  she  said  with  pride, 
squinting  into  the  sun  as  the  parade  ap- 
proached her  shop.  "The  people  at  the  base 
love  It,  and  so  do  the  people  from  town.  And 
I  don't  mean  Just  the  parade  or  the  after- 
noon picnic,"  she  explained.  "I  mean  the 
whole  idea  and  all  the  spirit  that  goes  Into 
making  this  day  a  lot  of  fun  for  everyone 
from  both  communities." 

Lydla  Dressell  Is  well-qualified  to  speak 
for  both  groups  because,  while  she  is  em- 
ployed In  town,  her  husband  Is  Air  Force. 
"This  Is  the  kind  of  town  where  you  can 
stay  on  after  you  retire,"  she  said.  "Lots  of 
Air  Force  people  do  that.  Stay  on  here  and 
maybe  go  into  some  kind  of  business.  It's 
a  really  good  place  to  live." 

Fire  sirens  made  further  conversation  im- 
possible and  parents  with  their  children 
quickly  caught  the  spirit  of  the  day  while 
catching  pieces  of  taffy  and  bubble  gum 
tossed  to  eager  hands  on  both  sides  of  the 
parade  route  by  youngsters  riding  proudly 
on  the  shiny  red  pumpers. 

The  Mountain  Home  AFB  Honor  Ouard 
and  Drill  Team  stepped  smartly  past,  rifles 
shifting  and  twirling  In  white-gloved  hands 
that  responded  In  unison  to  shouted  com- 
mands. The  team's  precision  maneuvers  drew 
appreciative  conunents  and  applause  all 
along  the  parade  route. 

Smokey  the  Bear  was  there,  too.  wearing 
his  campaign  hat  and  a  pair  of  jeans.  He 
paused  often  to  have  his  picture  taken  with 
groups  of  boys  and  girls  who  were  as  at- 
tracted to  him  as  a  bear  Is  to  honey.  "Only 
you  can  prevent  .  .  .."  he  reminded  them 
as  he  followed  the  paraders. 

On  and  on  they  came,  people  in  unlforou 
from  scout  groups,  veterans'  organizationa. 


active  duty  and  Qtianl  units;  Air  Force 
Appreciation  Day  Queen  AlC  Sharon  Nun- 
ley  and  members  of  her  court,  riding  singly 
In  cars  generously  provided  by  local  sup- 
porters; the  Shriners  in  their  minicars  mak- 
ing figure  eights  and  circles  with  controlled 
abandon;  the  724th  Air  Force  Band  from 
McChord  AFB,  Wash.,  whose  members  spent 
several  days  in  Mountain  Home  and  at  the 
base  giving  concerts,  and  a  highly  popular 
locomotive  built  to  scale  that  pulled  passen- 
ger coaches  loaded  with  happy  train  riders. 

The  parade  stretched  for  five  blocks  and 
was  led  by  Parade  Marshall  Dave  Humphreys 
of  the  Mountain  Home  News,  who  also  served 
as  ticket  chairman.  His  participation  in  the 
annual  event  began  in  1975  while  he  was  a 
high  school  senior.  As  ticket  chairman,  it 
was  his  responsibUity  to  help  motivate  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  sold  tickets  for  a  sra^es 
of  drawings  that  provided  lucky  ticket  hold- 
ers with  some  exotic  prizes,  Including  a  1979 
pickup  truck.  Proceeds  from  the  ticket  sales 
help  finance  Appreciation  Day  activities  and 
expenses. 

"Much  of  our  equipment  and  materials  are 
donated,"  said  George  Hajmes,  general  pro- 
gram chairman  in  "79  and  manager  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Company.  "And  to  help  meet 
expenses  we  rent  out  space  for  booths — about 
seventy  this  summer.  Games,  crafts,  and  food 
and  beverage  vendors  take  most  of  the  space," 
he  said.  Still,  there  are  qtilte  a  few  expenses 
Involved    and   planning    begins   early. 

Plans  for  the  special  day  had  begun  shortly 
after  the  1978  event,  according  to  Haynes. 
"We  budgeted  right  around  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  this  year.  The  ticket  sales  and 
booth  rent  help  us  break  even,  which  is  our 
secondary  goal.  We  dont  expect  to  make 
money  off  this  event.  It's  an  all-volunteer 
effort  by  a  lot  of  people  from  town  and  from 
the  base,  too,  all  working  together.  We  get  a 
lot  of  support  from  the  wing." 

Col.  Von  R.  Christiansen,  commander  of  the 
seeth  Tactical  Fighter  Wing  "Gunflghters." 
went  from  Appreciation  Day  remarks  on  the 
guest  speakers'  platform  to  a  place  in  one 
of  the  food-serving  lines  under  the  park  pa- 
vilion. There  he  joined  dozens  of  volunteers 
from  base  and  town  who  dished  up  generous 
portions  of  food  and  beverages  to  the  thou- 
sands who  tum«»d  out  for  the  free  afternoon 
feast. 

Head  chef  Dean  Wilson  credited  the  obvi- 
ous success  of  the  y'all-come  picnic  In  the 
park  to  the  many  men,  women,  and  young 
people  who  put  In  countless  hours  of  work  to 
get  the  food  ready  for  the  hungry  hundreds. 

"It  took  four  hours  to  husk  those  two  tons 
of  roastin'  ears,"  he  explained.  "The  folks 
who  were  here  in  the  park  last  night  needed 
help  with  the  Job  so  they  called  the  radio 
station  IKFLI)  and  asked  for  an  appeal  for 
comhuskers.  In  no  time  at  all  we  had  a  fresh 
bimch  of  willing  hands  out  here  to  help  out." 

The  ton  and  a  half  of  chicken  parts  took 
some  16  hours  of  cooking  in  ovens  at  the 
pavilion  on  Friday.  "Those  ovens  were  once 
used  to  make  baked  goods  at  a  Safeway 
store."  Haynes  pointed  out.  "When  the  store 
moved  to  a  new  location,  the  manager  do- 
nated the  ovens  to  the  park  for  this  annual 
event.  Now  we  cook  all  the  food  right  here 
rather  than  in  town,  as  we  used  to  do." 

Trays  of  tender  chicken  moved  in  and  out 
of  the  ovens  for  several  hours  on  Saturday 
as  tireless  workers  hustled  to  feed  those  from 
the  twin  Moimtaln  Home  communities. 

"Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  It  any- 
where else?"  CMSgt.  Robert  Merritt  asked  a 
fellow  blue-suiter.  Merritt.  senior  enlisted  ad- 
viser for  the  366th.  called  attention  to  the 
four  long  lines  of  people  who  had  formed  on 
two  sides  of  the  pavilion  to  chow  down.  "Itll 
be  that  way  for  several  hours."  he  said. 
"Then,  when  the  lines  begin  to  shorten  and 
you  think  everyone's  had  their  fill,  many  will 
start  coming  back  for  the  second  time."  He 
spent  most  of  the  hot  afternoon  serving 
beverages. 


The  food  servers,  those  on  the  lines  as  well 
as  those  in  the  kitchens  and  others  who  fer- 
ried the  tube  and  trays  of  food,  took  occa- 
sional breaks  from  the  afternoon  beat  and 
lortified  themselves  with  chicken  and  com. 
Maj.  Mel  Grover,  chief  of  security  poUce 
at  the  base,  had  his  break  interrupted  by  a 
pair  of  "deputies"  who  arrested  him  for 
"loitering."  One  of  them  wore  a  replica  of  a 
Colt  revolver  in  a  holster  slung  on  his  hip. 
When  Maj.  Grover  tried  to  talk  his  way 
out  of  the  "arrest,"  a  co-worker  advised 
him  to  "shut  up  and  pay  the  fine."  The  major 
forked  over  a  quarter  and,  with  a  smile  of 
resignation,  said  he  would  almost  have  pre- 
ferred to  spend  the  10  minutes  In  "the 
cooler,"  one  of  nuuiy  fund-raising  activities 
dreamed  up  by  committee  members. 

Other  events  Included  a  wide  variety  of 
fun  and  games  In  the  park,  nestled  In  the 
shadow  of  Bennett's  Mountain  at  the  foot 
of  the  Sawtooth  Range. 

There  was  a  genuine  klssln'  booth  operated 
by  a  seemingly  endless  line  of  pretty  high 
school  girls,  a  bust-the-fu2z  car  that  eiger, 
hammer-swinging  youths  gleefully  pounded 
for  a  fee,  and  other  games  that  tempted 
picnickers  to  display  their  skills  with  darts, 
softballs,  basketballs,  or  wet  sponges. 

At  the  park  entrance  the  noteworthy 
sound  of  Impact,  a  spin-off  sextet  from  the 
724th  Air  Force  Band,  entertained  large 
groups  of  people  with  contemporary  music. 
The  Jet  Twirlers.  a  round-  and  square-dance 
group  from  the  base,  also  entertained  in 
front  of  the  speakers'  stand  where,  a  couple 
of  hours  earlier.  Mayor  Nelson  H.  Olds  and 
other  civic  officials  had  welcomed  Mountain 
Home  AFB  guests  and  citizens  from  the 
community. 

Ms.  Claire  Wetherell.  president  of  the  city 
council,  thanked  all  "active  duty  and  retired 
Air  Force  members  and  the  people  of  our 
town  for  coming  together  to  share  this 
special  day.  We  appreciate  you."  she  said 
to  members  of  the  Air  Force  community, 
"and   we're  glad  you   appreciate   us,  too." 

Col.  Von  Christiansen  and  Lt.  Col.  Phillip 
D.  Clark,  base  commander,  spoke  briefly  to 
acknowledge  the  welcome  and  to  express 
their  gratitude  for  the  tovm's  nospitallty. 
Queen  Sharon  Nunley  spoke  of  the  many 
special  memories  she  would  take  from  the 
week-long  events  leading  up  to  the  day 
In  the  park,  and  added:  "I've  met  so  many 
warm  and  wonderful  people  these  past  weeks 
that  the  memories  of  Mountain  Home  will, 
in  years  to  come,  be  as  refreshing  as  roses 
In  December." 

Emcee  Carl  Breeden  also  introduced  C^t. 
Earl  E.  Turner,  724th  band  commander,  and 
the  outstanding  airman,  NCO,  senior  NCO, 
and  junior  officer  of  the  year  from  the  base 
The  speeches  were  kept  mercifully  short  be- 
cause most  people  in  the  food  lines  had  a 
severe  case  of  the  hungries  and  others  were 
anxious  to  turn  on  to  the  activities  in  the 
park. 

In  the  evenings  during  the  week-li.ng 
celebration,  community  residents  thrilled  to 
the  color  and  competition  of  the  rodeo,  the 
flrst  time  such  events  were  included  in  the 
Mountain  Home  happening.  Most  of  the  ac- 
tivities were  centered  at  the  Oliver  Sage 
Riding  Club's  arena  on  base,  but  Saturday 
night  and  Sunday  afternoon  cowboy  com- 
petition was  held  at  Optimist  Park  In  town. 
Contestants  came  from  farms,  ranches,  and 
riding  clubs  throughout  southeastern  Idaho 
and  neighboring  states  to  compete  In  calf- 
roping,  broncobustlng,  and  other  events 

"It  Just  keeps  getting  bigger  and  better 
every  year.  "  Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Plckltt  said 
of  Air  Force  Appreciation  Day  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it.  The  former  commander  of 
the  "Gunflghters"  Is  now  commander  of 
Tactical  Training  Lvike.  at  Luke  AFB.  Ariz. 
He  had  returned  to  Mountain  Home  AFB  on 
Friday    for    the    dedication    of   a    park    to 


memorialize  F-lll  aircrew  members  who 
flew  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  Before  returning  to  Luke  AFB  on  Satur- 
day, however,  he  was  bent  on  digging  into  a 
plate  of  barbecued  chicken,  com  on  the  cob, 
and  all  the  trimmings. 

"It's  always  a  thrill  to  be  Involved  in  Air 
Force  Appreciation  Day,"  Brig.  Gen.  Pickett 
told  a  gathering  at  Carl  MiUer  Park.  "Our 
friends  here  at  Mountain  Hcxne  r«ally  make 
us  feel  a  part  of  the  community.  It's  a  good 
feeling  to  know  you're  appreciated  " 

Police  Officer  Scott  Mealer,  whoae  father 
retired  from  the  Air  Force  m  1973.  agreed.  'I 
think  It's  a  good  deal  for  everyone.  It  shows 
the  people  from  the  base  how  we  feel  about 
them.  Without  them  we  wouldn't  have 
much." 

Master  chef  Dean  Wilson  echoed  Mealer's 
remarks.  "I've  been  in  the  dry  cleaning  busi- 
ness here  for  nineteen  years,"  he  said.  "If  I 
didn't  have  the  people  from  the  air  base,  I 
wouldn't  have  anything." 

Maj.  Thomas  M.  Heyde,  commander  of  Det. 
3.  Tactical  Air  Warfare  Center,  an  KF-lllA 
test  group  flying  out  of  Mountain  Home  AFB. 
responded  informaUy  for  many  from  the 
base. 

"We've  got  to  keep  meeting  this  way,"  he 
said  of  the  annual  Idaho  affair. 

In  Mxm obt  of  Maict 

As  his  mother  and  grandmother  watched 
from  the  crowd  of  several  hundred.  17-year- 
old  David  Ward,  a  high  school  student  from 
Las  Vegas,  Nev..  unveUed  a  unique  memo- 
rial plaque  at  Mountain  Home  AFB,  Idaho. 

The  bronze  plaque  honors  his  father.  Col. 
Ronald  J.  Ward,  who  was  kiUed  December  18. 
1972  when  his  F-lll  went  down  In  Vietnam: 
Lt.  Col.  James  R.  McElvain.  the  colonel's 
wea(>on  system  operator  who  was  also  killed 
on  that  mission,  and  12  other  aircrew  num- 
bers who  lost  their  lives  flying  the  F-lll  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

The  memorial  was  erected  beoeath  the 
nose  of  a  restored  F-lIl  In  a  neatly  land- 
scaped park  dedicated  September  7.  1079  to 
the  memory  of  all  who  participated  In  F-lll 
combat  operations  during  the  Vietnam  War. 
Ool.  Von  R.  Christiansen,  366th  Tactical 
Fighter  Wing  commander,  hosted  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony. 

"Plying  out  of  Takhli  Royal  Thai  Air  Base. 
Thailand."  Col.  Christiansen  told  the  special 
guests  and  spectators  in  attendance,  "the 
crews  flew  over  3.250  combat  sorties  begin- 
ning in  1968.  ranging  from  strikes  over  the 
highly  defended  capital  of  North  Vietnam 
to  the  harassment  of  Cambodian  patrol  boats 
during  the  Mayaguez  Incident  of  1975. 

"The  F-lll's  pinpoint  accuracy  during 
night  operations,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  alrpower.  gave  the  VS.  Air  Force  the 
needed  capability  to  keep  around-the-clock 
pressure  on  the  enemy,"  the  colonel  said. 

7%e  creation  and  completion  of  the  me- 
morial was  a  joint  effort  by  a  long  list  of 
people,  mUltary  and  civilian,  who  donated 
time,  labor,  skills,  and  financial  support  to 
turn  the  dream  Into  a  reality. 

Col.  Chrtstianaen  dted  the  efforts  of  Capt. 
BUI  Swann  of  the  389th  Tactical  Fighter 
Training  Squadron  and  members  of  the  twae 
junior  officers  council  to  obtain  the  aircraft 
on  permanent  loan  from  the  Air  Force  Mu- 
seum at  Wright-Patterson  AFB.  Ohio. 

The  airframe,  be  explained,  arrived  at 
Mountain  Home  AFB  In  pieces  and  "was 
reassembled  through  the  special  efforts  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  entire  36eth 
maintenance  complex."  Headed  by  SMSgt 
PhUlp  E.  Hasty  Jr..  the  technicians  from  air- 
craft generation,  aero  repair,  machine  and 
sheet  metal  shops,  corrosion  control,  weld- 
ing, and  quality  assurance  reduced  unneeded 
weight,  reassembled  the  aircraft,  painted  it. 
computed  the  proper  balance  for  mounting 
and  placed  the  aircraft  on  Its  pedestals. 

The  finishing  touches,  including  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  the  mounting  p«d- 
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estals  and  the  landscaped  park  near  the 
main  gate,  were  provided  by  military  and 
clvUian   members   of   the   366th    Civil    Engi- 


THE  DEFENSE  OP  WAKE  ISLAND 
•  Mr  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 


By  any  battle  manual.  Wake  simply  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  defend  Itself.  Even 
the    frugal    preparedness   estimates   of    1941 
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checked  and  five  of  Maj.  Putnam's  F4F  WUd- 
cats  were  up  on  patrol. 
Thirtw-RiT  twln-talled  land-based  bombers. 


The  Japanese  paid  a  fearful  price,  says 
Gen.  Devereux.  for  that  spit-kit  of  sand  and 
corSLl:  1,153  casualties,  820  of  them  killed  in 


been  a  tireless  opponent  of  inequality  and 
discrimination. 
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estals  and  ttae  landscaped  park  near  the 
OQAin  gate,  were  provided  by  military  and 
civilian  members  of  the  366th  Civil  ESigl- 
neerlng  Sqiiadron.  The  memorial  bronze 
plaque  and  mounting  stone  were  paid  for  by 
members  of  the  wing  and  the  civilian  com- 
munity, many  of  whom  attended  the  formal 
dedication. 

"We  look  upon  this  memorial  as  a  com- 
bined tribute,  presented  by  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  of  Mountain  Home." 
Col.  Christiansen  said,  "a  community  com- 
prised of  Mountain  Home  .\ir  Force  Base 
and  the  city  of  Mountain  Home." 

He  Introduced  SMSgt.  Hasty  and  AlC  Joan 
Lynn  McGough.  from  the  366th  Aircraft 
Maintenance  Squadron.  The  pair  moved  to 
an  area  below  the  cockpit  of  the  F-111  and 
pulled  the  straps  that  unveiled  the  name  of 
the  aircraft.  "The  Spirit  of  Idaho." 

A  proclamation  Issued  by  Mountain  Home 
Mayor  Nelson  H.  Olds  urged  all  residents  to 
"join  the  men  and  women  of  the  base  In  the 
unity  of  principle  and  patriotism,  which  Is 
the  foundation  of  freedom  and  the  Ufeblood 
of  our  future." 

A  mlsslng-man  fly  by  of  P-llls.  the  sing- 
ing of  "Ood  Bless  America"  by  Andra  Burt, 
wife  of  StA.  John  R.  Burt,  and  the  playing 
of  twin-bugle  "Taps  '  concluded  the  formal 
ceremony.  But  each  year,  as  part  of  Air  Force 
Appreciation  Day  activities,  a  member  of 
the  community  will  lay  a  wreath  at  the 
memorial.* 


FATHER  EDICIO  DE  LA  TORRE 

•  Mr.  LEVTN.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
year,  we  spoke  of  a  human  rights  case 
in  the  Philippines  about  which  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned,  the  case  of 
Father  Edicio  de  la  Torre,  a  Catholic 
priest  who  had  been  imprisoned  because 
of  alleged  'subversive  activities."  Last 
week,  I  learned  that  Father  de  la  Torre 
had  been  released  from  prison  and  is 
now  free.  He  had  been  imprisoned  for 
over  5  years  without  a  trial. 

Father  de  la  Torre  will  soon  travel 
to  the  Vatican  to  continue  to  pursue  his 
religious  studies.  I  am  most  pleased  and 
encouraged  by  this  development.  But 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  others 
like  him  who  remain  in  Filipino  jails. 

The  Pihpino  Government  announced 
that  F-ather  de  la  Torre  would  be  re- 
leased from  prison  after  expressions  of 
concern  were  received  from  senior  re- 
ligious leaders  in  Manila  and  the  Vati- 
can. Other  messages  of  concern  came 
from  religious  and  lay  leaders  in  the 
United  States.  The  overwhelming  in- 
volvement of  persons  from  around  the 
world  focused  attention  on  Father  de  la 
Torre's  plight. 

In  December  of  last  year,  31  of  our 
colleagues  joined  me  in  sending  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  State  Vance  asking  that 
he  become  personally  involved  in  this 
matter.  Later.  I  personally  visited  with 
Father  de  la  Torre  in  his  jail  cell  in 
Bicutan  Prison  outside  of  Manila. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  attention 
which  Ambassador  Richard  W.  Murphy 
gave  me  during  my  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  additional  assistance 
which  he  and  Richard  Holbrooke,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State,  gave  to  this 
matter  in  recent  months.  I  am  also  ap- 
preciative of  the  support  and  assistance 
of  my  colleagues,  who  responded  to  the 
concerns  of  hundreds  of  individuals 
across  the  country  and  expressed  their 
support  for  Father  de  la  Torre.* 


THE  DEFENSE  OF  WAKE  ISLAND 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  the 
sponsor  of  legislation,  S.  254,  which 
would  provide  retirement  credit  for  Fed- 
eral retirement  programs  for  the  time 
spent  by  civilians  as  prisoners  of  war. 

At  the  outset  of  World  War  II.  the 
Japanese  captured  a  number  of  Pacific 
Islands,  including  Wake  Island.  Ameri- 
can civilians  working  on  Federal  con- 
struction projects  there  joined  in  the  de- 
fense of  these  i.slands  against  the  Japa- 
nese attack.  I  ask  that  an  article  from 
VFW  magazine  on  the  heroic  efforts  to 
defend  Wake  Island  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Despite  their  gallantry,  the  Japanese 
captured  these  civilians,  and  imprisoned 
them,  together  with  military  prisoners, 
in  Japan,  where  they  remained  for  the 
long  duration  of  the  war.  My  bill,  S.  254, 
would  count  their  time  as  prisoners  as 
though  it  were  military  service,  for  pur- 
poses of  Federal  retirement  programs, 
such  as  social  security  or  the  military 
itself. 

As  the  VFW  magazine  makes  clear, 
there  should  be  no  question  of  the  serv- 
ice these  civilians  performed  for  our  Na- 
tion. In  my  judgment,  they  are  veterans 
in  every  sense  of  that  word. 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  un- 
der a  recent  statute,  is  currently  con- 
.sidering  whether  to  make  this  finding.  I 
ask  that  my  letter  urging  that  these 
civilian  POW's  be  declared  veterans  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  The  case  for  such 
a  finding  is  manifest,  and  it  is  under- 
scored by  the  Iranian  hostage  crisis.  I 
urge  my  fellow  Senators  to  make  equita- 
ble provision  for  these  brave,  unsung 
."Americans. 

The  material  follows : 

Wake's  Defender 
(By  Cyril  J.  Obrien) 

Even  today — over  38  years  later — Brig. 
Gen.  James  P.  S.  Devereux  USMC  (Ret.i  can- 
not understand  why  the  United  States  failed 
to  provide  adequate  defenses  in  men  and 
armament  for  lonely  Wake  Island  when  the 
14th  Naval  District,  centered  in  Hawaii, 
knew  and  warned  him  that  a  Japanese 
strike  could  be  expected  at  any  time. 

General  Devereux,  then  a  major,  com- 
manded the  defense  of  the  21-mlle-around 
horseshoe-shaped  Island  for  an  unbelievable 
16  days  although  perilously  outmanned.  out- 
gunned and  HI -equipped.  Wake's  449  auda- 
cious marine  defenders  fought  waves  of  land 
based  bombers,  big-gun  cruisers,  destroyers, 
troop  carriers  and  crack  contingents  of  the 
Imperial  Fourth  Fleet's  Special  Naval  Land- 
ing Force  who  at  one  time  outnumbered  the 
defenders  three  to  one. 

MaJ.  Devereux's  detachment  manned  the 
3-inch  anti-aircraft  and  5-lnch  coastal  gi.ins 
and  automatic  weapons  which  had  been  sent 
to  Wake  from  the  1st  Marine  Defense  Bat- 
talion in  Hawaii.  These  Marines  also  made 
up  VMF-2U.  the  fighter  squadron  with  12 
F4P  Grumman  Wildcats  under  MaJ.  Paul  A. 
Putnam. 

MaJ.  Deveretix  coordinated  the  air-ground 
action  Command  of  the  Island  went  to  Cdr. 
Winfleld  S.  Cunningham  who  with  Cdr. 
Campbell  Keene.  eight  other  officers  and  5 
enlisted  men  ran  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Army  Air  Corps  Capt.  Henry  S.  Wilson  and 
four  enlisted  men  operated  an  Army  com- 
munications center.  Like  the  naval  officers 
and  men.  the  Army  air  group  was  unarmed. 
On  Wake  also  were  1.200  Pacific  Naval  Air 
Base  contract  civilian  workmen  under  N.  D. 
(Dan)   Teters  and  Cdr.  Elmer  B.  Greey. 


By  any  battle  manual.  Wake  simply  had 
not  the  wherewithal  to  defend  itself.  Even 
the  frugal  preparedness  estimates  of  1941 
required  for  such  a  Job  a  defense  battalion 
of  nearly  l.(X)0  There  was  not  enough  men 
in  the  defense  detachment  to  man  all  the 
guns. 

Wake  lacked  aircraft  detection  equipment 
and  even  air  raid  alarms  Homing  or  elec- 
tronic navigation  aids  were  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Air  combat  patrols  were  left  to  find 
their  own  way  home  with  some  luck  and  a 
hole  in  the  clouds. 

Yet  when  the  battle  was  over  two  days 
before  Christmas.  1941,  the  Japanese  had 
suffered  over  1.000  casualties.  21  aircraft  shot 
down  by  fighters  and  ground  fire  and  more 
than  twice  that  number  badly  damaged.  The 
Japanese  Navy  almost  at  first  blood  had 
lost  two  destroyers.  Three  cruisers  were  so 
seriously  hurt  they  had  to  limp  away  to  fight 
another  day. 

More  important.  Wake's  defenders  had 
blunted  the  Japanese  Pacific  momentum. 
Precious  time  and  equipment  was  wasted, 
never  to  be  recovered. 

One  Japanese  Commander.  Mesatake  Oku- 
mlya,  commented:  "It  was  one  of  the  most 
humiliating  defeats  the  Japanese  Navy  had 
ever  suffered." 

Today  In  his  manor  home  on  the  35-acre 
black-fenced  Maryland  horse  farm  north  of 
Baltimore.  General  Devereux  looks  back  at 
it  all  with  few  adverse  sentiments  even  for 
the  Japanese  who  herded  him  and  his  com- 
patriots through  prison  camps  In  Korea, 
China  and  Japan. 

Although  the  General,  now  76,  admits  the 
long  pleasant  years  since  the  war  have  mel- 
lowed some  of  his  attitudes,  they  have  never 
quite  provided  the  answer  to  why  American 
leadership  had  not  taken  the  hostile  warn- 
ings from  Japan  more  seriously  or  better 
manned  and  equipped  Wake  Island. 

Putting  radar  on  Wake  risked  its  being 
captured  by  the  Japanese,  It  was  argued.  Gen. 
Devereux.  however,  says  he  and  his  men  could 
have  destroyed  the  equipment  before  that 
happened. 

"God  knows  why  Wake  had  not  more  men 
and  defenses. "  he  said.  "We  could  have  de- 
layed the  Japanese  drive  additional  weeks.  It 
was  no  surprise  that  a  war  started.  We  had 
been  warned.  I  can't  understand  why  our 
leadership  was  caught  napping." 

He  recalls  that  In  November.  1941.  an  ur- 
gent message  from  the  Navy  at  Pearl  Harbor 
warned  "the  International  situation"  called 
for  his  being  on  the  alert  and  that  unidenti- 
fied ships  should  be  considered  hostile. 

Anxiously,  he  wired  Pearl  Harbor  for  per- 
mission to  put  1,200  contract  employees  to 
work  on  the  Island's  woefully  Inadequate 
defenses.  The  construction  people  were  as- 
signed there  for  a  long  range  development  of 
Wake  as  a  forward  base  with  airfield  and 
barracks. 

But  a  negative  reply  a  leisurely  two  days 
later  put  Major  Devereux  at  ease.  Obviou.sly, 
Navy  headquarters  at  Pearl  saw  no  imminent 
danger  Yet.  MaJ.  Devereux  beefed  up  de- 
fenses as  best  he  could  and  added  ammuni- 
tion to  gun  positions.  A  war  would  not  catch 
him  by  surprise. 

In  the  steel -ribbed  bastion  of  Tnik  to  the 
south,  the  man  who  would  bring  the  war  to 
Wake.  "Vice  Adm.  Nariyoskl  Inouye.  command- 
ing the  Fourth  Imperial  Fleet,  had  circled 
Wake  Island  on  the  green  mattboard  of  his 
operations  room.  A  remote  sandy  roost  for 
gooney  birds.  Wake  still  lay  across  the  most 
direct  route  between  the  home  islands  and 
critical  bases  In  the  Gilberts  and  Marshalls. 

.Inouye's  pre-lnvaslon  softening  began  only 
hours  after  Fleet  Adm.  Isoruky  Yamamoto 
had  stinick  Pearl  Harbor.  A  frantic  procedure- 
less  uncoded  radio  call  from  Hawaii  said 
Oahu  was  under  air  attack.  Alerted  Wake  was 
ready.  Guns  were  manned,  communications 
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checked  and  Ave  of  MaJ.  Putnam's  P4F  WUd- 
cats  were  up  on  patrol. 

Thlrty-slx  twin-tailed  land-based  bombers, 
from  Hoi  In  the  Marshalls  750  mUes  to  the 
south,  struck  Wake  at  1152  hours.  They  came 
in  at  2,000  feet  hidden  behind  a  rain  squall. 
Even  the  noise  of  their  engines  was  screened 
by  the  pounding  of  the  surf  on  the  reefs. 
Machine  gun  fire  and  tight  patterns  of  frag- 
mentation bombs  from  the  air  raiders  de- 
stroyed seven  of  the  eight  F4P8  still  on  the 
air  strip.  Of  55  aviation  personnel  on  the 
ground,  23  were  killed  outright  or  died  of 
wounds.  The  Japanese  escaped  without  loss 
On  Dec.  11,  the  Japanese  paid  their  great- 
est price  for  the  assault  on  Wake.  MaJ.  De- 
vereux watched  the  long  gray  shapes  of  the 
Invasion  task  force  In  the  early  morning 
mists  cruising  leisurely  off  shore.  The  war- 
ships fired  random  broadsides  at  where  Ma- 
rine defenses  might  lie.  MaJ.  Devereux  rea- 
soned the  Japanese  with  their  6-lnch  guns 
and  superior  range  could  pulverize  the  island 
and  then  send  shock  troops  ashore  to  bury 
the  pieces.  But  Adm.  Kajloka,  leading  on  the 
heavy  cruiser  Yubarl  ventured  closer  to  shore. 
His  taunts  failed  to  attract  return  fire.  It  was 
Kajloka's  mistake,  for  MaJ.  Devereux  was 
waiting  until  the  enemy  ships  were  within 
range  of  his  shore  artillery.  When  he  called 
"commence  firing"  the  big  gray  shapes  were 
already  filling  the  sights  of  the  5-lnch  guns 
The  first  salvo  from  the  5-lnchers  straddled 
Yubarl.  The  second  crashed  two  shells  Into 
her  side.  Yubarl,  snorting  like  a  dragon, 
turned  to  sea  while  trying  to  hide  In  the 
smoke  of  her  own  wounds. 

Marine  guns  In  the  brush  caught  the  de- 
stroyer Hayate.  She  blew  up  and  sank  in 
minutes.  An  P4F  bomb  blasted  the  destroyer 
Klsaragl  Into  pieces.  She  was  carrying  depth 
charges  on  her  fan  tall.  Two  more  destroyers 
were  damaged  and  all  three  of  the  cruisers. 
The  Japanese  suffered  700  casualties.  Four 
Marines  were  wounded. 

Adm.  Kajloka  called  off  the  Invasion  until 
12  days  later  on  the  eve  of  Christmas  Eve. 
For  the  Wake  defenders  It  began  at  0100 
hours  with  strange  light  flashes  at  sea.  This 
time  the  wlley  Kajloka  was  keeping  his 
armada  well  out  of  range  of  the  spiteful 
Yankee  guns.  This  time  he  had  brought  along 
1.500  crack  landing  troops  for  the  beach 
assault.  By  0200  the  soldiers  were  clambering 
down  their  hemp  nets  Into  the  landing 
barges  and  the  final  engagement  for  Wake 
Island  began. 

The  greatly  outnumbered  Americans  tried 
vainly  In  hand-to-hand  combat  to  stay  the 
Inevitable.  Marine  pilots.  Army  and  Navy 
men.  and  civilians  did  disrupt  the  Japanese 
advance  and  even  cut  some  of  the  Invaders 
Into  pockets  to  make  a  fairer  fight.  Maj. 
Putnam's  aviators  and  crewmen  were  vicious 
defenders  of  their  position. 

One  clvlllan-Navy-Marlne  ground  combat 
team  ran  to  the  beach  to  lob  grenades  Into 
crowded  Japanese  landing  craft.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  no  mortars.  Lt.  Robert  M.  Hanna. 
of  the  defense  battalion,  with  no  sight  on  his 
3-lnch  gun,  aimed  It  by  looking  through  the 
bore.  In  an  unbelievable  turnabout,  a  motley 
band  of  defenders  under  Capt.  Wesley  McC. 
Piatt  wiped  out  the  Invaders  on  one  section 
of  the  atoll,  over  100  Japanese.  It  cost  him 
nine  Marines  and  two  civilians. 

By  dawn  the  Japanese  had  well  secured 
their  beachhead.  Now  the  enemy  had  only 
to  pour  troops  ashore  until  the  Americans 
were  overwhelmed. 

Shortly  after  0700  hours,  MaJ.  Devereux 
made  his  regular  report  to  Cdr.  Cunningham. 
The  facts  were  bleak.  The  Japanese  were 
everywhere. 

By  0800  Major  Devereux  led  his  Marines 
down  the  shore  road  southward  toward  the 
Japanese  positions  to  deliver  Wake  to  the 
enemy. 


The  Japanese  paid  a  fearful  price,  says 
Gen.  Devereux.  for  that  splt-klt  of  sand  and 
coral:  1,153  casualties,  820  of  them  killed  in 
action.  Nlnety-slx  Americans  died.  Including 
a  dozen  civilians. 

Overall,  the  conduct  and  heroism  of  the 
Marmes  and  their  supporters  on  Wake  was 
best  described  by  MaJ.  Putnam  In  his  final 
report  on  Dec.  21 :  "All  hands  behaved  splen- 
didly and  held  up  In  a  manner  of  which  the 
Marine  Corps  may  well  tell." 

U.S.  Sknat*. 
Committee  on  Poreicn  Relations, 
Washington.  D.C..  November  20,  1979. 
Col.  Oast  B.  Renos, 

Deputy  Chief.  Legislative  Division,  Office  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Colonel  Reimer  :  Thank  you  for  your 
recent  letter  In  response  to  my  inquiry  with 
Defense  Secretary  Brown  concerning  consid- 
eration of  American  civilian  prisoners-of- 
war  under  PL  96-202.  which  could  classify 
them  as  military  veterans. 

The  American  civilians  captured  on  Wake 
Island  smd  other  Pacific  Islands  at  the  outset 
of  World  War  II  suffered  lengthy  and  grievous 
incarceration  in  Japan.  The  situation  now 
faced  by  hostages  in  our  embassy  in  Iran 
calls  dramatic  attention  to  the  dangers  faced 
by  American  civilians  In  service  to  their 
country  In  times  of  war  on  peril.  While  the 
two  situations — civilian  POW's  during  World 
War  II  and  the  diplomatic  hostages  held  to- 
day In  Iran — are  not  the  same,  the  danger 
faced  by  the  latter  simply  underscores  the 
hardship  civilians  underwent  as  prisoners  of 
the  Japanese.  That  confinement — esp>eclally 
since  those  individuals  served  as  POWs  slde- 
by-side  with  American  servicemen — must  in 
every  way  be  characterlssed  as  service  on  be- 
half of  the  tJnlted  States,  and  I  urge  that 
every  possible  consideration  be  given  to  de- 
claring them  as  the  veterans  they,  in  truth, 
are. 

Since  I  have  introduced  legislation,  S.  254. 
in  line  with  this  same  purpose.  I  would  ap- 
preciate your  keeping  me  closely  informed  of 
developments  in  this  matter.  Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Cbttrch.C 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  CHESTER 
WICKWIRE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  evening.  May  4.  people  from 
throughout  the  State  of  Mar>'land  will 
gather  at  the  Baltimore  Convention  Cen- 
ter to  honor  Dr.  Chester  Wickwire, 
chaplain  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. I  am  privileged  to  pay  this  tribute 
now  to  Dr.  Wickwire  for  his  extraordi- 
nary record  of  service  and  his  dedicated 
contribution  to  the  well-being  of  his  fel- 
low men  and  women. 

Dr.  Wickwire  has  served  since  1953  as 
coordinator  of  religious  activities  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  academic  in- 
stitutions. As  an  educator,  scholar,  and 
rehgious  leader,  Chester  Wickwire  has 
set  an  example  for  all  to  follow.  He  is 
not  content  merely  to  preach  the  Gospel : 
he  lives  it.  He  not  only  lectures  in  the 
classroom:  he  works  in  the  community. 
Above  all,  he  is  a  man  of  principle,  pur- 
suing with  vigor  his  commitment  to  help 
others.  Long  before  it  was  fashionable  to 
work  for  the  advancement  of  civil  liber- 
ties and  basic  human  rights,  Chester 
Wickwire  was  in  the  forefront  of  these 
efforts.  In  his  search  for  justice,  he  has 


been  a  tireless  opponent  of  inequality  and 
discrimination. 

Among  his  many  accomplishments  is 
the  Johns  Hopkins  tutorial  project,  which 
he  has  headed  since  its  establishment. 
The  tutorial  project  sends  volunteer 
tutors  to  the  homes  of  inner-city  school- 
children for  individual  teaching  and  m- 
struction.  To  date,  250  tutors  have  helped 
340  youngsters  in  Baltimore  improve 
their  educations.  In  fact,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins tutorial  project  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiary of  the  prcxeeds  of  this  Sunday's 
Tribute  to  Chester  Wickwire,"  at  which 
Arthur  Flemming,  chairman  of  the  VS 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  will  be  the 
keynote  speaker. 

Dr.  Wickwire  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Housing  Committee  of  the  Balti- 
more County  Human  Relations  Commis- 
sion: the  State  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  VS.  Civil  Rights  Commission:  and 
the  Marj'land  Committee  on  the  Aging 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Maryland 
Committee  To  Uphold  the  Public  Accom- 
modations Law:  chairman  of  the  Clergy 
Committee  of  the  Heart  Association  of 
Maryland;  and  president  of  the  Balti- 
more Interdenominational  Ministerial 
Alliance.  He  is  active  in  a  number  of  pro- 
fessional societies,  including  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Rehgion,  the  Religious 
Research  Association,  the  Associati(xi  for 
Coordination  of  University  Religious  Af- 
fairs, the  Institute  for  Religious  and  So- 
cial Studies,  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Chester 
Wickwire  for  the  example  which  he  has 
set,  and  for  the  outstanding  work  he  has 
undertaken.  I  want  to  express  my  warm- 
est and  best  wishes  to  him  and  to  his 
family  on  the  occasion  of  this  well-de- 
served tribute  and  to  thank  him  for 
making  our  community  and  Nation  a 
better  place  to  live. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  several  ar- 
ticles which  appeared  recently  in  Balti- 
more newspapers  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  Dr.  Wickwire's  career  and 
contributions. 

The  articles  follow: 
{From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun.  Apr.  30. 

1980] 

Hopkins'  Activist  Chaplain  :  •This  Has  Been 

A   PiTN   Wat   to   Uivx" 

I  By  Peter  Kumpal 

On  the  plains  of  Colorado  my  mother  tried 
to  teach  me 'to  save  souls  and  wait  for  the 
Second  Comlng/My  father  taught  me  to  fire 
a  weapon  to  sleep  on  a  .38'My  mother  used 
to  say"P^a.  are  you  saved'" 

We  are  not  saved  yet/We  have  not  learned 
to  put  down  the  .38.  or  bring  In  the 
mlllenlum. 

Snippets  frc»n  1972  commencement  ad- 
dress. By  Dr.  Chester  L.  Wickwire  Bits  of 
his  life,  his  philosophy  In  free  verse.  His 
Inner  self.  Unusual  exercise  Unusual  man 
He  Is  the  chaplain.  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity. Long-time  activist  In  political  and  racial 
causes.  Battler  against  what  he  believed  was 
a  status-quo  of  injustice.  Being  honored  May 
4  Big  dinner.  Convention  Center.  HumanUt 
Idealist. 

"I  believe  it  could  be  something  good  has 
begun  I've  been  smiling  lately  dreaming 
about  the  world  as  one/and  I  believe  It  could 
be." 

Tough  Colorado  mining  camp  childhood 
Mother,  ardent  Adventlst.  Father  uninter- 
ested in  religion.  Union  College  graduate.  1931 
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Married   claaamate.    Now  three   grown  sons       (From    the    Baltimore   Sun,    Apr.   27,    1980]  Others  talk  of  organic  gardening  In  their 

Choir    singer,    occasional    preacher,    funda-      liberals   Came   and   Went,   But   Dr.   Wick-      "ttle  backyards;  he  talks  of  worldwide  hun- 
mentallat   and   Adventlst.    Contracted   polio  wire  Is  Stili.  There,  Still  Fighting  ger  and  organizes  campus  activities  around  It 
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he  will  face.  As  he  guides  the  administra- 
tion, we  offer  our  continued  support.  We 
will  work  with  him  dUicentlv  to  insure 


of  these  charges  but  we  must  voice  our 
concern.  Our  first  step  ought  to' be  to 
ratifv  the  Cifnoride  Cnnvpntinn    T   hnvp 


battle  does  not  extend  to  the  paychecks 
and,    indeed,    the    very    jobs    of    PTC 
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Married  claasmate.  Now  tbree  grown  sons 
Choir  singer,  occasion&l  preacher,  fiinda- 
mentallat  and  Adventlst.  Contracted  poUo 
1M7.  Bedridden  13  months,  part  In  Warm 
Springs.  Oa.  A  turning  point.  "It  made  me 
think.  I  began  to  realize  that  It  really  didn't 
matter  what  jxeltlon  you  were  In  Anywhere 
you  are.  you  can  make  a  contribution  ' 

Yale  Divinity  School  Doctorate  1953  A 
turning  point.  Shifts  to  broader  view  of 
religion.  Less  fundamental  "We're  human 
before  we  are  anything  else.  Denominations 
ar©  often  barriers,  get  In  the  way  of  knowing 
people."  Starts  long  career  at  TMCA  branch 
at  Hopkins.  1953.  Heavy  atmosphere  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm.  Also  starts  loug  career  of  activism 
along  with  tending  spiritual  aches  on  Home- 
wood  campus. 

Among  many  notable  battles.  1962,  arrested 
In  Crimea,  Soviet  Union,  for  distributing 
alleged  subversive  literature.  A  turning  point 
Convinced  pf  need  to  battle  for  all  human 
rights.  1965.  battle  for  Baltimore  open  hous- 
ing. Appointed  chaplain.  1968.  Open  to  all. 
radicals  Included.  The  rare  man  who  can  be 
accepted  by  ultrasusplcious  groups  like  Black 
Panthers.  Always  a  man  of  his  word. 

Arrested  along  with  290  others  in  desegre- 
gation battle  over  Gwynn  Oak  Amusement 
Park.  1970.  Accused  sometimes  of  being  Com- 
munist, atheist,  rabble-rouser,  compulsive 
do-gooder.  "Unfortunate.  People  sav  things 
without  getting  to  know  you  " 

If  we  will/come  home  'Zt  we  will /work  with 
what  we  have/If  we  will/not  be  silent 
or  take  only  the  private  trips/If  we  will 
face  the  trafflc/take  a  chance  on  getting 
hit/stand  in  the  sun,- perhaps  We  can/make 
life  flow  In  a  human  way. 

Now  in  book-lined  offlce.  He  drinks  Sanka. 
Soft-gjxjken.  Heavy-framed  glasses  slip  from 
nose.  Will  be  67  In  December.  Leg  brace  and 
cane.  The  polio  Inheritance.  Proudest  of  JHU 
tutoring;  250  volunteers  for  340  children. 
Runs  extensive  program  of  teach-ins  and 
lectures.  "I've  tried  to  maintain  an  open 
platform.  We  should  be  able  to  let  students 
hear  all  sides.  Make  their  own  Judgments." 
Can  feel  his  mind  running  faster  thsm 
his  speech.  Choppy  sentences.  Sees  renewed 
interest  in  tradition,  ethnicity,  roots.  New 
era  no  longer  activist.  "That  stuff's  all  gone." 
Extension  now  of  19708  "Me  Generation." 
Students  worry  about  grades.  Jobs.  Most 
problems  now  economic.  A  matter  of  sur- 
vival. Doesn't  blame  students.  Worries  about 
vandalism  on  campus.  Not  sure  who's  re- 
sponsible. Sees  resurgence  of  hate  groups. 
Doubts  It  will  amount  to  much. 

Talk  to  students.  He's  popular.  "Chester's 
Place."  a  coffee  house  on  Wednesday  nights 
was  "the  place  to  go."  He's  the  wise  man 
The  listener,  the  adviser. 

No  plans  to  retire.  Sustained  by  Inspiration 
of  other  people.  By  Biblical  faith.  Thinks 
some  problems  of  own  making.  Continues  to 
advise  students  and  faculty.  Preaches  for  an 
open  mind,  all  sides  of  questions,  but  with 
responslbUlty.  Satisfied  with  career  as  chap- 
lain. "This  has  been  a  fun  way  to  live." 

I  sold  wlldflowers  to  tourists 'as  a  bov 
above  timberllne/2^  mUes  from  the  summit 
of  Pikes  Peak  /Sometimes  gathering  blue- 
forget-me-nots  and  red  alpine  roses/from 
CTevlced  silvers  of  a  summer /»  storm  would 

Tt^^^T^^,  ^  *"=*P'  hlgh-declbeled 
thunder/and  lightning  flashes  of  terror  I 
would  run  toward  our  stone  house. /Usually 

for'efr^b'^C'e:^''''  ^""^  '""  "'«'  °"*/'-- 

k  j^'^^nVor"'- ' ""  '"^'  "^^«  -^ 

And  to  those  who  meditate  on  Journeys  /I 
say  with  the  lyricist  joumeys./i 

"Hit  the  road.  Jack." 


(Prom    the    Baltimore   Sun,   Apr.   27,    1980) 
Liberals    Came   and    Went.   Btrr   Da.    Wick- 
wire  Is  Still  There.  Still  Piohting 
(By  Michael  Olesker) 
This  ones  for  Dr.  Chester  WIckwire.  who 
has    always    fought    the    tough    fights,    and 
keeps   fighting   them   even    when  everybody 
else  seems  to  have  thrown  in  the  towel. 

He's  been  there  through  the  great  civil 
rights  struggles  and  the  Vietnam  antiwar 
movement:  he  was  there,  flailing  away,  when 
I>ollce  officials  were  playing  fast  and  loose 
with  people's  civil  liberties;  and  he's  still 
there  with  Lnnerclty  tutoring  programs  and 
political  teach-ins  and  efforts  for  health  care 
improvements. 

Por  more  than  a  quarter  century,  he's  been 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  chaplain, 
sponsoring  a  dizzying  myriad  of  student  pro- 
grams. 

But  describing  WIckwire.  66,  as  campus 
chaplain  is  like  describing  DaVlncl  as  a  fel- 
low who  painted. 

He's  been  a  preacher,  a  teacher,  a  coun- 
selor, a.  crusader,  a  man  who  keeps  hold- 
ing the  bands  of  people  in  trouble. 

He's  been  Jailed— along  with  280  other 
people — for  nonviolently  protesting  segrega- 
tion at  Gwynn  Oak  Park  in  1963. 

This  ordained  minister  of  the  United 
Church  of  Christ  has  been  called  an  athe- 
ist and  a  Communist;  and  he's  had  bomb 
threats  and  a  cross-burning  visit  from  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

He's  fought  all  the  fights  that  once  were 
considered  fashionable  and  now  do  not  seem 
to  be. 

While  the  old  political  liberals  have  taken 
to  rousing  social  statements  like  putting 
Save  the  Whale  bumper  stickers  on  their 
cars,  Wlckwlre's  still  waging  the  tough 
human  rights  fights. 

He  seems.  In  that  sense,  a  kind  of  anach- 
ronism, a  man  out  of  step  with  time  and 
fashion. 

He  site  In  his  office  at  Hopkins's  Levering 
Hall  these  days,  and  he  nods  at  the  sug- 
gestion. 

"It's  true,"  he  says.  "We're  not  always 
moving  with  the  stream.  There  are  times 
these  days  when  you  look  around  and  say 
■Where  did  everybody  go?'  The  romanticism 
of  the  Sixties  is  gone.  The  pendulum  has 
swung." 

People  have  tucked  in  their  emotional 
borders.  There's  a  sense  that  all  of  us  are 
drowning  today,  and  before  you  can  look  out 
for  the  other  victims,  you've  got  to  look  out 
for  yourself  first. 
But  not  this  man. 

He  plays  down  talk  of  his  own  efforts, 
but  he  Is  clearly  concerned  over  so  many 
people  who  have  given  up  flghte  that  never 
were  won. 

"There's  very  little  memory  of  what  hap- 

P«ied    10   or   15  years   ago."   WIckwire  says. 

We  don't   have   a   sense   of   history    We've 

learned  to  live  with  a  lot  of  things  we  should 

be  troubled  about." 

•1  guess  peoDle  are  tired.  I  wont  say  I'm 
not.  But  we're  still  here." 
And  It  has  been  noticed. 
A  testimonial  dinner—open  to  the  public- 
has  been  slated  for  May  4  at  the  new  Con- 
vention Center 

The  tribute  has  been  put  together  by  cam- 
pus and  community  leaders  and  wiu  feature 
Dr.  Arthur  Plemmlng.  chairman  of  the  U  S 
Commission  on  CIvU  Rights,  as  keynote 
speaker. 

The  dinner  honors  Dr.  WIckwire,  but  It 
wlU  benefit  the  Johns  Hopkins  Tutorial  Pro- 
gram that  focuses  on  one-on-one  tutorlne  of 
Inner-city  kids. 

If  the  old  liberal  consciousness  has  changed 
over  the  years.  Dr.  WIckwire  has  not. 


Others  talk  of  organic  gardening  in  their 
little  backyards;  he  talks  of  worldwide  hun- 
ger and  organizes  campus  activities  around  It. 
Others  talk  of  personal  consciousness  rais- 
ing; he  organizes  medical  and  legal  and  edu- 
cational help  for  people  who  need  it. 

WIckwire  doesn't  criticize  the  people  who 
used  to  fight  these  fighte  and  then  went 
away.  But  he  must  wonder  where  everybody 
went. 

"I  guess  a  lot  of  people  start  feeling, 
'What's  the  use?'  Sometimes  It's  hard  to  see 
where  you're  having  an  Impact.  But  look  at 
Vietnam.  A  lot  of  people  didn't  find  out  until 
it  was  over  what  a  real  impact  they'd  had. 

"We've  tried  to  set  up  experiences  for 
studente  to  take  them  beyond  the  classroom, 
to  help  other  people,  and  to  more  fully  edu- 
cate themselves  in  the  process. 

"We've  got  to  maintain  open  lines  of  com- 
munication. We've  grown  so  afraid  of  listen- 
ing to  each  other.  We've  shut  ourselves  off 
from  other  people,  and  other  opinions." 

His  pink  face  fiushes.  There  are  little  burste 
of  nervous  energy  that  surface  In  WIckwire. 
"It  Isn't  easy  sustaining  the  emotional 
energy,"  he  says.  "In  that  sense,  I'm  fortu- 
nate to  work  In  a  campus  atmosphere.  I've 
been  given  quite  a  bit  of  freedom  on  this 
campus." 

He  came  here  in  1953,  as  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Levering  Hall  'yMCA.  He'd  done 
his  doctoral  dissertation  on  Old  Testament 
ethics. 

But,  clearly,  blblicaa  research  has  taken  a 
back  seat  to  living  a  life  In  the  present  tense. 
In  fact,  he's  a  part-time  student  at  Hop- 
kins, taking  a  Spanish  course  to  bone  up  on 
the  language  for  a  planned  trip  to  Central 
America. 

"I  take  the  tests  and  everything,"  he  says. 

But  then,  that's  what  his  life  has  been 

all   about.   He   keeps   taking   the   tests — the 

ones  that  so  many  other  people  have  stopped 

taking.^ 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  4:25  pjn. 
the  Senate  recessed,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  4:50  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflQcer  (Mr.  Exon)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 


SENATOR  MUSKIE'S  APPOINTMENT 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  congratulate,  encourage 
and,  above  all,  to  thank  Senator  Muskie 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  appointment  by 
President  Carter  to  become  our  next 
Secretary  of  State.  We  congratulate  him 
for  the  high  honor  this  brings,  worthy 
honor  in  light  of  his  past  service  to  his 
State,  this  body  and  our  entire  Nation. 
We  encourage  him  because  this  position 
always  involves  the  most  far  reaching 
and  sensitive  challenges.  No  one  needs 
reminders  of  the  circumstances  that 
make  it  especially  so  today. 

Senator  Muskie's  formidable  strength 
of  mind  and  character  will  serve  him  and 
the  Nation  very  well  in  the  extreme  tests 
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he  will  face.  As  he  giiides  the  administra- 
tion, we  offer  our  continued  suppcw^.  We 
will  work  with  him  diligently  to  insure 
the  safety  of  our  people  and  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  extend  my 
deepest  personal  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine.  I  thank 
him  for  so  generously  accepting  this 
awesome  responsibility  on  behalf  of  our 
national  well-being.  His  acceptance 
shows  all  people  that  America  maintains 
its  proud  tradition  of  great  people  willing 
to  make  great  sacrifices  for  a  higher 
good — our  freedom  and  that  of  the 
world. 

But  most  particularly,  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  Senator  Muskie  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  here  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  been  a  distinct  hcmor  to 
serve  with  him.  Whether  in  committee  or 
in  the  full  Senate,  he  has  always  pur- 
sued the  highest  ideals  with  effectiveness 
and  realism.  His  eloquence  and  integrity 
have  inspired  us  all. 

Let  us  all  then  join  In  appreciation  and 
offer  Senator  Muskie  most  sincere  best 
wishes  for  his  new  responsibilities.  As  he 
leaves  us  may  he  know  that  he  carries 
with  him  our  enduring  friendship,  re- 
spect and  high  hopes  for  the  future. 


THREAT  OF   GENOCIDE   IN   BRAZIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  history  acts  of  genocide,  car- 
nage, and  human  destruction  have  been 
perpetrated  by  men  against  their  fellow 
men.  Often,  the  victims  were  accused 
of  obstructing  the  lofty  aims  of  a  nation. 
Invariably,  they  were  martyred  in  the 
name  of  some  twisted  ideal.  Jews  were 
exterminated  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
Third  Reich,  and  Cambodian  peasants 
were  purged  for  the  sake  of  revolution. 
Now,  deep  in  the  jungles  of  South  Amer- 
ica, a  similarly  deadly  scenario  is  un- 
folding. In  northern  Brazil,  the  Yano- 
mamo  Indians  are  being  sacrificed  in  the 
name  of  economic  development. 

As  Brazil  attempts  to  develop  its  jun- 
gle region,  the  Yanomamo,  the  largest 
isolated  tribal  nation  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  are  rapidly  disintegrating. 
These  Indians  are  the  nominal  owners 
of  vast  stretches  of  jimgle  and  precious 
mineral  reserves.  According  to  a  senior 
official  of  Brazil's  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, in  the  last  4  years  their  lands  have 
been  dismembered.  Epidemics,  hunger 
and  death  have  left  their  mark  as  eco- 
nomic interests  encroach  upon  their  land. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  the  last  decade 
close  to  one- fourth  of  the  120,000  natives 
have  been  destroyed  in  the  process  of 
development.  In  the  words  of  one  terri- 
torial governor: 

An  area  this  rich — ^wlth  gold,  diamonds 
and  uranium — cannot  afford  the  luxury  of 
conserving  half  a  dozen  Indian  tribes  which 
are  holding  back  the  development  of  Brazil. 

In  short,  these  Indians  have  taken  the 
first  steps  down  the  long  road  to  misery. 

Recently,  charges  of  genocide  have 
been  raised.  Several  prominent  anthro- 
pologists, particularly  Robert  Wasser- 
strom  of  Columbia  University,  claim  that 
the  events  in  the  jungles  of  BrazU  con- 
stitute genocide.  We  are  not  yet  certain 


of  these  charges  but  we  must  voice  our 
concern.  Our  first  step  ought  to' be  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  have 
no  illusions  about  this  Convention.  It  of- 
fers no  guarantees.  Still,  it  expresses  our 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  lives 
and  must  be  ratified  immediately. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  405  CONCERN- 
ING COMPLIANCE  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  WITH  THE  CONVENTION 
ON  PROHIBmON  OF  BIOLOGICAL 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  passed  by  a  vote  of  9  to  0 
Senate  Resolution  405,  dealing  with  the 
need  for  a  Soviet  reply  to  an  American 
request  for  information  on  an  outbreak 
of  anthrax  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  April 
1979.  In  view  of  the  bipartisan  support 
shown  this  measure,  it  is  my  hope  that 
it  will  soon  be  acted  on  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate. In  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  names  of  the  following 
additional  cosponsors  be  added  to  those 
previously  submitted: 

The    Senator   from   New   York    (Mr. 

MOYNIHAN)  . 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN). 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
I  Mr.  Humphrey). 

The    Senator    from    Delaware    (Mr. 

BiDEN). 

The    Senator    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 
Nelson)  . 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 

BURDICK)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
CONTINUING  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  has  just  passed  and  is  sending  to 
the  Senate  a  resolution  to  permit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  keep  its 
doors  open  and  its  employees  on  the  job 
while  the  Congress  seeks  agreement  of 
the  two  Houses  on  FTC  authorizing 
legislation. 

It  is  essential,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  act  promptly  on  this  emergency 
measure  so  that  it  can  be  signed  by  the 
President. 

Regrettably,  the  FTC  may  experience 
a  temporary  shutdown  as  a  consequence 
of  two  factors:  The  prolonged  dispute 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  over 
proposed  legislation,  and  the  Attorney 
Greneral's  last-minute  ruling  that  it 
would  be  illegal  for  the  FTC  to  continue 
its  operations  without  a  proper  congres- 
sional mandate. 

This  shutdown  may  result  in  financial 
hardship  to  more  than  1,600  FTC  em- 
ployees, who  as  of  today  are  out  of  work 
unless  we  approve  this  emergency 
measure. 

I,  too,  have  been  critical  of  some  of 
the  FTC's  activities — but  we  must  not 
take  that  sentiment  out  on  men  and 
women  dedicated  to  Government  service. 

I,  too,  have  sided  with  those  who 
would  put  some  restraints  on  the  author- 
ity of  the  FTC  to  regulate — but  that 


battle  does  not  extend  to  the  paychecks 
and,  indeed,  the  very  jobs  of  PTC 
employees. 

The  FTC's  activities  and  regiilatory 
authority  are  subjects  of  legitimate  de- 
bate in  this  Chamber,  but  it  is  regret- 
table that  this  legislative  process  results 
in  the  hardship  thrust  upon  Government 
employees  who  are  not  responsible  for 
the  delay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  conducts  an  important 
function  for  the  American  people  under 
public  law.  I  believe  that,  with  the  new 
guidance  and  constraints  contained  in 
the  pending  legislation,  the  FTC  will 
serve  in  accordance  with  the  legislative 
purposes  clarified  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  intention  to  seek  whatever 
additional  legislation  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  insure  these  Government  em- 
ployees do  not  sustain  a  flnancia]  loss.* 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  4:51  pjn., 
the  Senate  recessed,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:21  pjn., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  PresidlDg 
Officer  (Mr.  Ijfvw) . 


FEDERAL  TRADE  FUNDS  TRANSFER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  agreement  earUer  today  was  with 
reference  to  the  message  from  the  House. 
I  believe? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the  word- 
ing of  that  agreement,  did  I  use  the  cor- 
rect title.  House  Joint  Resolution  541? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
number  of  the  resolution  was  not  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thanlr  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  in  accordance  vrtth  that 
order,  and  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hollikcs,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  541. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Bes.  641)  making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  first 
and  second  readings  be  considered  as 
having  been  dispensed  with  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  with  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offering  the  following  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoixiNGS) . 
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Mr.  President.  House  Joint  Resolution 


tions  of  an  agency  are  those  pertaining 
to  terminating  their  activities.  This  is  the 
current  mode  at  the  FTC. 


activities  of  the  Commission  contained 
in  the  previous  continuing  resolution. 
First,  it  prohibits  final  promulgation  of 
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obligations  In  excess  of  appropriations,  it  has     agency  may  Infer,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that     tions    without     incurrliur    anv    «>„i,»».« 
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T&AMSm  FOR   THE   FTC 

Mr.  President,  House  Joint  Flesolution 
514  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion through  May  31,  1980,  at  the  level 
conducted  in  fiscal  year  1979.  In  order  to 
stay  within  the  ceilings  established  by 
the  second  budget  resolution,  funds  for 
the  additional  31  days  of  operations  are 
provided  by  a  transfer  of  $7,600,000  al- 
ready appropriated  to  the  Department  of 
State  for  contribution  to  international 
organizations.  The  joint  resolution  also 
maintains  the  three  restrictions  on  the 
activities  of  the  Commission  included  in 
the  previous  continuing  resolution,  speci- 
fying that  while  the  Commissions  activ- 
ities are  authorized  by  the  contmuing  res- 
olution, first,  no  section  18  (Magnuson- 
Moss)  trade  regulation  rules  will  be 
promulgated  in  final  form:  second,  no 
new  activities  be  initiated  by  the  Com- 
mission: and  third,  that  no  new  section 
18  trade  regulation  rules  promulgated  by 
the  Commission  after  August  30,  1979, 
shall  become  effective  while  the  Commis- 
sion is  covered  by  this  resolution  unless 
authorizing  legislation  is  enacted  during 
such  period. 

mXD  FOB  FTIBTHEK  fTTNDlNC  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
TRADE   COMMISSION 

The  last  continuing  resolution  (Public 
Law  96-219)  provided  interim  financing 
authority  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion until  April  30,  1980.  Regular  fund- 
ing for  the  FTC  for  fiscal  year  1980  has 
not  been  provided  due  to  the  lack  of  leg- 
islative authorization  for  the  Commis- 
sion. The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
been  without  authorization  for  appro- 
priations since  fiscal  year  1977.  In  fiscal 
years  1978  and  1979,  FTC  operated 
under  authority  conveyed  in  appropria- 
tion bills.  For  the  current  fiscal  year, 
FTC  has  operated  under  authority  car- 
ried in  three  previous  continuing  resolu- 
tions. The  last  continuing  resolution  ap- 
proved March  28,  1980,  provided  operat- 
ing authority  for  the  FTC  until  April  30, 
1980,  in  order  to  allow  the  authorizing 
committees  further  time  to  secure  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

On  May  1,  1980,  the  conference  report 
on  the  authorizing  legislation  (H.R.  2313 1 
was  filed  in  the  Senate.  I  will  not  go  into 
that  but  merely  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  approval  of  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  expedited  so  that  we  can 
finally  come  to  grips  with  FTC's  1980  ap- 
propriation during  our  consideration  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
The  Committee  on  Appropriations  ex- 
pects to  consider  the  supplemental  about 
May  16  so  it  is  critical  that  the  author- 
izing legislation  be  expedited. 

ATTORNEY     GENERAL'S     OPINtON 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Attorney  General  opinion 
of  April  25,  1980,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

'See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  WEICKER  Mr  President,  this 
opinion  should  drastically  change  our 
procedures  for  processing  continuing  res- 
olutions in  a  more  timely  way  From  now 
on,  if  a  continuing  resolution  is  not  ap- 
proved in  time,  the  only  authorized  func- 


tions of  an  agency  are  those  pertaining 
to  terminating  their  activities.  This  is  the 
current  mode  at  the  FTC. 

The  House  of  Representatives  zealous- 
ly guards  the  fjerquisite  to  initiate  all 
appropriations  bills,  and  the  responsibil- 
ity is  now  emphatically  laid  on  them  to 
initiate  these  bills  early  enough  to  com- 
plete processing  before  the  expiration  of 
the  agency's  funds.  Tlus  is  the  third  ex- 
tension of  the  continuing  resolution  for 
1980  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  pattern  for  the  last  three  has 
been: 

H.J.  resolution,  period  covered,  and  re- 
ported In  House: 

HJ.  Res.  440,  Nov.  16.  197&-Mar.  15,  1980, 
Nov.  9,  1979. 

HJ.  Res.  514.  Mar.  16,  1980-Apr.  30.  1980, 
Mar.  25,  1980. 

H.J.  Res.  541,  May  1.  1980-May  31.  1980. 
May  1,  1980. 

Hopefully,  we  have  seen  the  end  of 
these  resolutions  not  emerging  in  the 
House  until  after  the  funding  has  lapsed. 

LEVEL    AND    METHOD    OP    FUNDING    PROVIDED 
UNDER    THE    RESOLUTION 

The  resolution  transfers  $7,600,000  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  un- 
obligated balances  in  the  contribution  to 
international  organi2ation  appropriation 
of  the  Department  of  State,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  obligations  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  made  under  this  authority 
shall  not  exceed  $5,80C,000.  The  latter 
amount  is  the  amount  necessary  during 
the  31 -day  period  of  the  resolution  to 
continue  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  at  the  same  level  of 
operations  that  were  permitted  under 
the  last  continuing  resolution.  The  trans- 
fer from  the  Department  of  State  comes 
out  of  the  necessity  to  comply  with  the 
budget  resolution.  When  the  FTC  appro- 
priation is  finalized,  we  will  consider  the 
restoration  of  the  $7,600,000  to  the  De- 
partment. 

The  reason  for  transferring  more 
budget  authority  than  is  permitted  to 
be  used,  is  to  assure  that  the  overall 
amount  of  outlays  provided  for  in  the 
existing  budget  resolution  is  not  in- 
creased. The  committee  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  agree  that  this 
joint  resolution  is  within  the  current 
budget  ceilings. 

The  committee  believes  that  $5,800,000 
is  the  appropriate  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  activities 
for  the  FTC  until  May  31.  1980.  In  rec- 
ommending this  amount,  the  committee 
has  provided  only  for  the  expenses  of 
the  Commission  that  would  occur  during 
this  31 -day  period.  None  of  these  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  payment  of  space 
costs,  utilities  costs,  service  or  support 
contracts,  or  any  other  expense  that 
would  occur  beyond  May  31.  While  the 
committee  recognizes  that  it  is  the  prac- 
tice of  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bill  in  advance  for  their  services 
on  a  quarterly  basis,  the  amount  recom- 
mended in  the  resolution  is  not  intended 
to  be  used  by  the  Commission  to  make 
any  such  payment  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  COMMISSION  ACTTVITIES 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  resolution 
also  continues  three  restrictions  on  the 


activities  of  the  Commission  contained 
in  the  previous  continuing  resolution. 
First,  it  prohibits  final  promulgation  of 
any  trade  regulation  rules  authorized  by 
section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  as  amended.  Second,  it  prohibits 
the  initiation  of  any  new  activities  by  the 
Commisison.  Third,  it  prohibits  any  new 
trade  regulation  rules  promulgated  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  18  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended,  after  August  31,  1979,  from 
becoming  effective  during  the  period  cov- 
ered by  this  resolution  for  the  FTC  un- 
less authorizing  legislation  is  enacted 
during  such  period. 

It  is  essential  that  ofBcials  responsible 
for  administering  the  Commission's  pro- 
grams during  the  period  covered  by  the 
resolution  take  only  the  limited  action 
necessary  for  orderly  continuing  of  proj- 
ects and  activities,  preserving  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  the  flexibility 
of  Congress  in  arriving  at  final  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  subcommittee,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  I  now  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Washington.  DC,  ApHl  25.  1980. 
The  President, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  You  have  re- 
quested my  opinion  whether  an  agency  can 
lawfully  permit  its  employees  to  continue 
work  after  the  expiration  of  the  agency's 
appropriation  for  the  prior  fiscal  year  and 
prior  to  any  approorlatlon  for  the  current 
flscal  year.  The  Comptroller  General,  In  a 
March  3,  1980  opinion,  concluded  that,  un- 
der the  so-called  Antldeflclency  Act,  31 
U.S.C.  §  665(a),  any  supervisory  ofljcer  or  em- 
ployee. Including  the  head  of  an  agency,  who 
directs  or  permits  agency  employees  to  work 
during  any  period  for  which  Congress  ha« 
not  enacted  an  appropriation  for  the  pay  of 
those  employees  violates  the  Antldeflclency 
Act.  Notwithstanding  that  conclusion,  the 
Comptroller  General  also  took  the  position 
that  Congress,  In  enacting  the  Antldeflclency 
Act.  did  not  Intend  federal  agencies  to  be 
closed  during  periods  of  lapsed  appropria- 
tions. In  my  view,  these  conclusions  are  in- 
consistent. It  is  my  opinion  that,  during 
periods  of  "lapsed  appropriations,"  no  funds 
may  be  expended  except  as  necessary  to 
bring  about  the  orderly  termination  of  an 
agency's  functions,  and  that  the  obligation 
or  expenditure  of  funds  for  any  purpose  not 
otherwise  authorized  by  law  woxUd  be  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Antldeflclency  Act. 

Section  665(a)  of  Title  31  forbids  any  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  to: 
involve  the  Government  In  any  contract  or 
other  obligation,  for  the  payment  of  money 
for  any  purpose.  In  advance  of  appropria- 
tions made  for  such  purpose,  unless  such 
contract  or  obligation  Is  authorized  by  law. 

Because  no  statute  permits  federal  agen- 
cies to  Incur  obligations  to  pay  employees 
without  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose, 
the  "authorized  by  law"  exception  to  the 
otherwise  blanket  prohibition  of  5  665(a) 
would  not  apply  to  such  obligations.'  On  Its 
face,  the  plain  and  unambiguous  language 
of  the  Antldeflclency  Act  prohibits  an  agency 
from  incurring  pay  obligations  once  Its  au- 
thority to  expend  appropriations  lapses. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Antldeflclency 
Act  is  fully  consistent  with  its  language. 
Since  Congress,  in  1870,  first  enacted  a  stat- 
utory prohibition  against  agencies  Incurring 
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obligations  in  excess  of  appropriations.  It  has 
amended  the  Antldeflclency  Act  seven  times.' 
On  each  occasion,  it  has  left  the  orlglnaj  pro- 
hibition untouched  or  reenacted  the  prohibi- 
tion In  substantially  the  same  language.  With 
each  amendment.  Congress  has  tried  more 
effectively  to  prohibit  deflclency  spending  by 
requiring,  and  then  requiring  more  strin- 
gently that  agencies  apportion  their  spend- 
ing throughout  the  flscal  year.  Significantly, 
although  Congress,  from  1905  to  1950,  per- 
mitted agency  heads  to  waive  their  agencies' 
apportionments  administratively,  Congress 
never  permitted  an  administrative  waiver  of 
the  prohibition  against  incurring  obligations 
In  excess  or  advance  of  appropriations.  Noth- 
ing In  the  debates  concerning  any  of  the 
amendments  to  or  reenactments  of  the  orig- 
inal prohibition  has  ever  suggested  an  Im- 
plicit exception  to  its  terms.' 

The  apparent  mandate  of  the  Antldefl- 
clency Act  notwithstanding,  at  least  some 
federal  agencies,  on  seven  occasions  during 
the  last  30  jrears.  have  faced  a  period  of 
lapsed  appropriations.  Three  such  lapses  oc- 
curred In  1952.  1954.  and  1856.'  On  two  of 
these  occasions.  Congress  subsequently  en- 
acted provisions  ratifying  Interim  obligations 
Incurred  during  the  lapse.'  However,  the  leg- 
islative history  of  these  provisions  does  not 
explain  Congress'  understanding  of  the  effect 
of  the  Antldeflclency  Act  on  the  agencies 
that  lacked  timely  appropriations.'  Neither 
are  we  aware  that  the  Executive  branch  for- 
mally addressed  the  Antideficiency  Act  prob- 
lem on  any  of  these  occasions. 

The  four  more  recent  lapses  Include  each 
of  the  last  four  fiscal  years,  from  fiscal  year 
1977    to    flscal    year    1980.    Since    Congress 
adopted  a  fiscal  year  calendar  running  from 
October  1  to  September  30  of  the  following 
year,  it  has  never  enacted  continuing  appro- 
priations for  all  agencies  on  or  before  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  new  fiscal  year.'  Various  agencies 
of  the  Executive  branch  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting  Office    have   internally   considered 
the  resulting  problems  within  the  context  of 
their  budgeting  and  accounting  functions. 
Your  request  for  my  opinion,  however,  ap- 
parently   represents    the    first    instance    In 
which  this  Department  has  been  asked  for- 
mally to  address  the  problem  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

I  understand  that,  for  the  last  several 
years,  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  have  adopted  essentially  similar  ap- 
proaches to  the  administrative  problems 
posed  by  the  Antideficiency  Act.  During 
lapses  In  appropriations  during  this  Admin- 
istration. OMB  has  advised  affected  agencies 
that  they  may  not  incur  any  "controllable 
obligations"  or  make  expenditures  against 
appropriations  for  the  following  flscal  year 
until  such  appropriations  are  enacted  by 
Congress.  Agencies  have  thus  been  advised 
to  avoid  hiring,  grantmaklng.  nonemergency 
travel,  and  other  nonessential  obligations. 

When  the  General  Accounting  Office  suf- 
fered a  lapse  In  its  own  appropriations  last 
October,  the  Director  of  General  Services  and 
Controller  issued  a  memorandum,  referred  to 
in  the  Comptroller  General's  opinion"  indi- 
cating that  GAO  would  need  "to  restrain  our 
FY  1980  obligations  to  only  those  essential  to 
maintain  day-to-day  operations."  Employees 
could  continue  to  work,  however,  because  of 
the  Director's  determination  that  it  was  not 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  GAO  close 
down." 

In  my  view,  these  approaches  are  legally 
insupportable.  My  Judgment  Is  based  chiefly 
on  three  considerations. 

First,  as  a  matter  of  logic,  any  "rule  of 
thumb  '  excepting  employee  pay  obligations 
from  the  Antldeflclency  Act  would  have  to 
rest  on  a  conclusion,  like  that  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  that  such  obligations  are  un- 
lawful, but  also  authorized.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  legal  authority  for  continued 
operations  either  exists  or  It  does  not.  If  an 
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agency  may  Infer,  as  a  matter  of  law,  that 
Congress  has  authorized  it  to  operate  In  the 
absence  of  appropriations,  then  In  pemuttlng 
the  agency  to  operate,  the  agency's  super- 
visory personnel  cannot  be  deemed  to  violate 
the  Antldeflclency  Act  Conversely,  if  the 
Antideficiency  Act  makes  it  unlawful  for  fed- 
eral agencies  to  permit  their  employees  to 
work  during  periods  of  lapsed  appropriations, 
then  no  legislative  authority  to  keep  agen- 
cies open  in  such  cases  can  be  inferred,  at 
least  from  the  Antldeflclency  Act. 

Second,  as  I  have  already  stated,  there  Is 
nothing  in  the  language  of  the  Antldeflclency 
Act  or  In  Us  long  history  from  which  any 
exception  to  Its  terms  during  a  period  of 
lapsed  appropriations  may  be  Inferred.  Faith- 
ful execution  of  the  laws  cannot  rest  on  mere 
speculation  that  Congress  does  not  want  the 
Executive  branch  to  carry  out  Congress'  un- 
ambiguous mandates. 

It  has  been  suggested,  in  this  regard,  that 
legislative  Intent  may  be  inferred  from  Con- 
gress' practice  In  each  of  the  last  four  years 
of  eventually  ratifying  obligations  Incurred 
during  periods  of  lapsed  appropriations  If 
otherwise  consistent  with  the  eventual  ap- 
propriations." Putting  aside  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  inferring  legal  authority  from  ex- 
pectations as  to  Congress'  future  acts.  11  ap- 
pears to  me  that  Congress'  practice  suggests 
an  understanding  of  the  Antideficiency  Act 
consistent  with  the  Interpretation  I  have 
outlined.  If  legal  authority  exists  for  an 
agency  to  Incur  obligations  during  periods 
of  lapsed  appropriations.  Congress  would  not 
need  to  confirm  or  ratify  such  obligations. 
Ratification  Is  not  necessary  to  protect  pri- 
vate parties  who  deal  with  the  Government 
So  long  as  Congress  has  waived  sovereign 
immunity  with  respect  to  damage  claims  In 
contract.  28  use.  §§  1346  1491,  the  apparent 
authority  alone  of  government  officers  to 
incur  agency  obligations  would  likely  be 
sufficient  to  create  obligations  that  private 
parties  could  enforce  in  court.  The  effect  of 
the  ratifying  provisions  seems  thus  to  t>e 
limited  to  providing  legal  authority  where 
there  was  none  before,  implying  Congress' 
understanding  that  agencies  are  not  other- 
wise empowered  to  incur  obligations  In  ad- 
vance of  appropriations. 

Third,  and  of  equal  Importance,  any  Im- 
plied exception  to  the  plain  mandate  of  the 
Antideficiency  Act  would  have  to  rest  on  a 
rationale  that  would  undermine  the  statute. 
The  manifest  purpose  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act  Is  to  insure  that  Congress  will  determine 
for  what  purposes  the  Government's  money 
is  to  be  spent  and  how  much  for  each  pur- 
pose This  goal  is  so  elementary  to  a  proper 
distribution  of  governmental  powers  that 
when  the  original  statutory  prohibition 
against  obligations  in  excess  of  appropria- 
tions was  introduced  in  1870,  the  only  re- 
sponsive comment  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hotise 
was,  "I  believe  that  Is  the  law  of  the  land 
now  "  Cong.  Globe,  41st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  1563 
(1870)    I  remarks  of  Rep.  Dawes]. 

Having  Interpreted  the  Antideficiency  Act, 
I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  the  legal  rami- 
fications of  my  interpretation  It  follows 
first  of  all  that,  on  a  lapse  in  appropriations, 
federal  agencies  may  Incur  no  obligations 
that  cannot  lawfully  be  funded  from  prior 
appropriations  unless  such  obligations  are 
otherwise  authorized  by  law.  There  are  no 
exceptions  to  this  rule  under  current  law. 
even  where  obUgations  Incurred  earlier  would 
avoid  greater  cosU  to  the  agencies  should 
appropriations  later  be  enacted.'" 

Second,  the  Department  of  Justice  will 
take  actions  to  enforce  the  criminal  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  in  appropriate  cases  in  the 
future  when  violations  of  the  Antldeflclency 
Act  are  alleged.  This  does  not  mean  that 
departments  and  agencies,  upon  a  lapse  in 
appropriations,  will  be  unable  loglstlcally  to 
terminate  functions  in  an  orderly  way.  Be- 
cause it  would  be  impossible  In  fact  for 
agency  heads  to  terminate  all  agency  func- 


tions without  Incurring  *ny  obligations 
whatsoever  in  advance  of  appropriations  and 
because  statutes  that  Impoae  duties  on 'gov- 
ernment officers  implicitly  authorize  tboee 
steps  necessary  and  proper  for  the  perform- 
ance of  those  duties,  authority  may  be  In- 
ferred from  the  Antldeflclency  Act  Itaelf  for 
federal  officers  to  incur  those  minima]  obli- 
gations necessary  to  closing  their  agencies 
Such  limited  obligations  would  fall  within 
the  "authorized  by  law"  exception  to  the 
terms  of  5  665(a) . 

This  Department  will  not  undertake  In- 
vestigations and  prosecutions  of  officials 
who.  In  the  past,  may  have  kept  their  agen- 
cies open  in  advance  of  appropriations.  Be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  among  budget  and 
accounting  officers  as  to  the  proper  inter- 
pretation of  the  Act  and  Congress'  subae- 
quent  ratifications  of  past  obUgatlona  In- 
curred during  periods  of  lapsed  appropria- 
tions, criminal  sanctions  would  be  Inappro- 
priate for  those  actions. 
Very  respectfully, 

Benjamin  R.  CivnxTTi. 

Attorney  General. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  An  example  of  a  statute  that  would  per- 
mit the  Incurring  of  obligations  In  exceas 
of  appropriations  Is  41  DSC.  i  11.  permitting 
such  contracts  for  "clothing,  subsistence, 
forage,  fuel,  quarters,  transportation,  or 
medical  and  hospital  supplies"  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  See  15  Op  AG.  209  (1877).  See  alM> 
25  U.S.C.  {  99  and  31  U.S.C    5  668. 

•  Act  of  March  3.  1905,  Ch.  1484.  f  4.  33 
Stat.  1257;  Act  of  Feb.  27,  1906,  Ch.  510,  |  3. 
34  Stat.  48;  Act  of  Sept.  6,  1960,  Ch.  806, 
I  1211,  64  Stat.  765:  Pub.  L.  85-170,  I  140l! 
71  Stat.  440  (1975)  ;  Pub.  L.  93-19S,  i  431,  87 
Stat.  789  (1973);  Pub.  L.  93-344,  I  1002,  88 
Stat.  332  ( 1974) ;  Pub  L.  93-618.  {  175(»)  (2) , 
88  Stat.  2011  (1975). 

^iTTie  prohibition  against  Incurrtng  obliga- 
tions In  excess  of  appropriations  was  en- 
acted In  1870,  amended  slightly  In  190S  and 
1906.  and  reenacted  in  Its  modem  version  In 
1950.  The  relevant  legislative  debate*  occtxr 
at  Cong  Globe.  4Ist  Cong.  2d  Seas.  1653, 
3331  (1870);  39  Cong  Rec  3687-692.  3780-78 
(1909);  40  Cong.  Rec.  1272-298.  1623-634 
(1906);  96  Cong  Rec.  6725-731.  6835-837 
11369-370  (1950). 

•In  1954  and  1956,  Congress  enacted  tem- 
porary appropriations  measures  later  than 
July  1,  the  start  of  fiscal  years  1956  and  19S7. 
Act  of  July  6,  1954.  ch.  460.  68  Stat  448; 
Act  of  July  3.  1956.  ch  516.  70  SUt.  496.  In 
1952,  Congress  enacted,  two  weeks  late,  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1953 
without  having  previously  enacted  a  tempo- 
rary appropriations  measure  Act  of  July  16, 
1952.  ch    758,  66  Stat.  637. 

'Act  of  July  15,  1952,  ch.  758,  !  1414,  66 
Stat.  661;  Act  of  Aug.  26,  1954,  ch.  936,  i  1313 
68  Stat.  831. 

» In  1952,  no  temporary  appropriations  were 
enacted  for  fiscal  year  1953.  The  supple- 
mental appropriations  measure  enacted  on 
July  15.  1952  did.  however.  Include  a  provi- 
sion ratifying  obligations  Incurred  on  or 
since  July  1.  1952  Act  of  Julv  15.  1952  ch. 
758,  §  1414,  66  Stet.  661.  The  ratification  was 
included,  without  elaboration.  In  the  House 
Committee-reported  bill.  H.  Rep.  No.  2316. 
82d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  69  il952).  and  was  not 
debated  on  the  floor. 

In  1954.  a  temporary  appropriations  meas- 
ure for  fiscal  year  1955  was  presented  to  the 
President  on  July  2  and  signed  on  July  6. 
Act  of  July  6.  1954.  ch  460.  68  SUt.  448  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Approprtatlona  sub- 
sequently introduced  a  floor  amendment  to 
the  eventual  supplemental  appropriations 
measure  that  ratified  obligations  incurred 
on  or  after  July  1,  1954,  and  was  accepted 
without  debate  Act  of  Aug.  26,  1964,  ch  936, 
11313,  68  Stat.  831.  100  Cong.  Rec  13066 
(1954). 

In   1956,   Congress'   temporary   approprta- 
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tlons  measure  was  passed  on  July  2  and  ap- 
proved on  July  3.  Act  of  July  3,  1956,  ch 
516,  70  Stat.  496.  No  ratification  measure  for 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the    cease  its  operaticHis,  due  to  a  lack  of 
Senator   from  Tennessee    (Mr.  Baksk),     funds, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell-        This  temporary,   transfer  method  of 
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render  doubtful  their  long-term  rellabUlty  as 
stable  allies  or  trading  partners. 

To    add    to   their   rtlfflriilf(«H!     tho    roCTionoi 


World  Report,  dated  March  31,  1980,  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 
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Uona  zneastire  waa  passed  on  July  2  and  ap- 
proved on  July  3.  Act  of  July  3.  1956,  ch 
516.  70  Stat.  496.  No  ratification  measure  for 
po6t-July   1   obligations  was  enacted. 

'Pub.  L.  94-473,  90  Stat  2065  (Oct.  11. 
1978);  Pub  L.  95-130.  91  Stat.  1153  (Oct.  13. 
1977);  Pub.  L.  95-482.  93  Stat.  1603  (Oct.  18. 
1978);  Pub.  L.  96-88.  93  Stat.  666  (Oct.  12. 
1978). 

•The  entire  memorandum  appears  at  125 
Cong.  Bee.  S13784  (dally  ed.  Oct.  1.  1979)  [re- 
marks of  Sen.  Magnuson]. 

•  Pub.  L.  94-^73.  i  108,  90  Stat.  2066  ( 1976) : 
Pub.  L.  96-130.  i  106.  91  Stat.  1154  (1977): 
Pub.  L.  96-482.  J  108,  92  Stat.  1605  (1978): 
Pub.  L.  96-86.  i  117,  93  Stat.  862  (1979). 

"See  21  Op.  A.Q.  288  (1896). 

Mr.  HOLXJNGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  matter  of  very 
pressing  importance.  We  are  sorry  it  did 
not  get  here  sooner. 

I  ask  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  whether  any  other  Senators 
on  his  side  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  WEKTKER.  I  wiU  check. 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qiiorum.  so  that  we 
can  accommodate  other  Senators  and 
move  on.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNCrS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  checked  this  through  on  both  sides. 
We  yield  back  our  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delawtire  (Mr.  Biden)  .  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  . 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Ddhkin)  .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravki)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Morgan)  .  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indisuia  (Mr.  Bayh)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen>  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long),  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(»4r.  MoYNTHAN)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Ulness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Gold  WATER) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Pressler).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towers  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Leahy  i  .  Does  any  Senator  who  has  not 
voted  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  10,  as  follows : 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  91  Leg.] 

YEAS— 71 


Baucus 

Hart 

Percy 

Boren 

Hatfleld 

Proxmlre 

Boechwltz 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Hlblcoff 

Burdlck 

HolUngs 

Rtegle 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Harry  P.  Jr 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Sasser 

Cannon 

JavlW 

Schmltt 

crhafee 

Johnston 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Church 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Dan  forth 

Mathlas 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaea 

Stone 

Dole 

McGovern 

Tsongas 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

HlaRleton 

Muskle 

Welcker 

Exon 

Nelson 

Williams 

Ford 

Packwood 

Young 

Olenn 

Pell 

NATS— 10 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Nunn 

Gam 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Hatch 

Laxalt 

Hayakawa 

McClure 

NOT  VOTTNO — 19 

Baker 

Durkln 

Moynihan 

Bayh 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Randolph 

Bentsen 

Jepsen 

Talmadge 

Blden 

Kennedy 

Tower 

Bradley 

Long 

Culver 

Morgan 

So  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  541) 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr  WEICKER  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  my  col- 
league from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
House  Joint  Resolution  541  provides  for 
a  transfer  of  $7  6  million  in  unobligated 
funds  from  the  Department  of  State,  in- 
ternational organizations  and  confer- 
ences, contributions  to  international 
organizations  account  to  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  These  funds  will 
serve  to  keep  the  FTC  in  operation  until 
May  31.   1980. 

This  is  the  second  time  we  are  con- 
sidering a  measure  of  this  nature.  The 
first.  House  Joint  Resolution  514  (Public 
Law  96-219>.  provided  additional  funds 
by  transfer  for  the  FTC  until  April  30. 
That  was  yesterday.  As  of  midnight  last 
evening,  the  FTC  had  no  choice  but  to 


cease  its  operations,  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds. 

This  temporary,  transfer  method  of 
providing  funds  for  the  FTC  is  being 
used  for  two  reasons.  It  is  tempKjrary 
because  the  FTC  is  without  authorizing 
legislation.  It  has  been  without  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  3  years.  The  tempo- 
rary nature  of  the  resolution  was  in- 
tended to  give  the  conferees  on  the  con- 
ference committee  considering  the  FTC 
authorization  time  to  reach  agreement. 
I  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the  conferees 
yesterday  agreed  to  a  conference  report. 
They  are  to  be  commended  for  their  dili- 
gence and  hard  work  on  reaching  a  com- 
promise. 

I  thank  Mr.  Hollings  and  Mr. 
Weicker,  and  I  thank  the  acting  Re- 
publican leader,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  all 
who  have  worked  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  resolution  to  be  adopted  today. 

I  thank  Mr.  Hollincs,  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice.  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary, 
and  Mr.  Weicker.  the  ranking  member 
of  that  subcommittee,  for  coming  to  the 
floor  on  very  short  notice  to  explain  this 
measure  and  to  manage  it.  It  is  an 
emergency  measure  which  has  been  a 
controversial  issue.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended— again,  the  second  time — for 
their  efforts. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  join  in  thanking  Senators  Hol- 
lincs and  Weicker  for  the  handling  of 
the  FTC  resolution.  Particularly  let  me 
express  my  appreciation  for  the  minority 
leader  and  myself  of  the  understanding 
of  Senators  Thurmond,  Helms,  McClurk, 
and  Humphrey,  who  were  concerned  re- 
garding the  handling  of  that  resolu- 
tion. The  agreement  was  made  concern- 
ing H.R.  10  at  the  same  time.  We  are 
grateful,  too.  to  Senator  Schmitt.  We  all 
know  his  continuing  interest  in  the  FTC. 
He  also  was  instrumental  in  helping  us 
get  the  agreement  that  led  to  the  early 
consideration  of  that  resolution  today. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes and  that  Senators  may  si>eak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Gen. 
Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  U.S.  Army,  re- 
tired, has  written  to  me  recently  regard- 
ing his  perspective  on  world  population 
growth  in  strategically  located  Third 
World  countries.  These  countries  all 
have  Internal  problems  due  primarily  to 
population  growth.  General  Taylor 
states: 

In  such  an  environment  we  may  expect 
terrorist  violence  and  frequent  armed  con- 
flicts to  arise  within  and  between  nations  In 
their  struggle  for  the  scarce  necessities  of 
life.  A  densely  populated  country  Is  always  a 
potential  enemy  to  a  neighbor  with  markedly 
fewer  people.  The  latter  may  expect  spon- 
taneous overflows  of  unwanted  migrants 
across  Its  borders,  such  as  we  are  experienc- 
ing from  Mexico,  or  a  military  Invasion, 
such  as  Pakistan  fears  from  India,  Israel 
from  Its  teeming  Arab  neighbors,  and  South 
Africa  from  hostile  black  majorities  on  Its 
borders,  it  Is  ominous  to  note  that  these 
three  threatened  nations  are  all  suspected  of 
having  or  seeking  to  acquire  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  offset  the  numerical  advantages  of 
dangerous  neighbors. 

Such  conditions  provide  the  troubled 
waters  In  which  Soviet  fishermen  can 
ply  their  subversive  skills  at  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  General  Taylor's  complete  let- 
ter be  placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

April  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Strom  THtmMOND, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  As  one  who  has 
spent  his  adult  life  In  matters  dealing  with 
national  security.  I  am  writing  to  express 
my  concern  over  a  general  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  a  major  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity— the  consequences  of  the  worldwide 
population  explosion.  Up  to  now.  population 
growth  has  been  usually  regarded  as  a  prob- 
lem of  a  relatively  low  priority  to  be  dealt 
with  by  a  modest  annual  A.I.D.  appropria- 
tion. Its  relationship  to  national  security  has 
gone  unnoticed. 

This  relationship  can  be  simply  stated.  Our 
national  security  Interest  in  maintaining  a 
global  balance  of  power  and  global  restraints 
on  Soviet  aggression  depends  on  the  con- 
tinued viability,  and  economic,  social,  and 
governmental  stability  of  a  number  of  stra- 
tegically located  developing  nations.  Our  na- 
tional strength  also  depends  on  a  strong 
economy  which.  In  turn,  depends  on  assured 
access  to  certain  essential  sources  of  raw 
materials— primarily  oil  and  scarce  min- 
erals—located in  Third  World  countries 
Such  access  requires  the  maintenance  of 
comparative  peace  and  stability  within  these 
nations  and  their  regional  environment. 

But  such  conditions  cannot  presently  be 
assured.  These  countries  are  all  suffering 
from  degenerative  and  disruptive  forces  re- 
sulting from  demographic  growth  rates 
which  win  double  their  population  m  the 
next  20  to  25  years.  They  Include  countries 
Of  vital  interest  to  us  such  as  Iran.  Saudi 
Arabia,  Egypt.  Turkey,  Nigeria.  Mexico.  Bra- 
zil. Venezuela,  the  Philippines  and  Indo- 
nesia. Most  of  them  have  raw  materials  that 
our  economy  badly  needs.  A  few,  such  as 
Ttirkey,  Egypt,  Pakistan,  and  Iran,  also  have 
political  and  military  value  as  U.S.  allies  or 
as  buffers  affording  protection  to  Middle  East 
on  fields.  All  have  Internal  problems  of  vary- 
L^^  "'■ff"^cy  arising  wholly  or  In  part  from 
population  growth  which.  If  unresolved,  will 
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render  doubtful  their  long-term  rellabUlty  as 
stable  allies  or  trading  partners. 

Tc  add  to  their  difficulties,  the  regional 
environment  of  such  countries  will  become 
more  and  more  characterized  by  turmoil  and 
conflict.  Most  of  their  neighbors  are  have- 
not  countries  suffering  from  shortages  of 
land,  food,  capital,  energy  and  jobs,  and 
hence  unable  to  meet  the  essential  needs  of 
their  people.  As  a  bloc,  the  have-nots  are 
resentful  and  envious  of  the  affluent  capi- 
talist states,  of  which  the  U.S.  is  the  arche- 
type. They  are  united  In  demanding  a  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  and  the  establishment 
of  a  new  world  economic  order  that  will  cor- 
rect past  Inequities.  Their  movement  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  Soviet  Union  which 
aspires  to  leadership  of  this  alignment  of 
the  South  against  the  North. 

In  such  an  environment  we  may  expect 
terrorist  violence  and  frequent  armed  con- 
flicts to  arise  within  and  between  nations  in 
their  struggle  for  the  scarce  necessities  ol 
life.  A  densely  populated  country  Is  always 
a  potential  enemy  to  a  neighbor  with  mark- 
edly fewer  people.  The  latter  may  expect 
spontaneous  overflows  of  unwanted  migrants 
across  its  borders,  such  as  we  are  experienc- 
ing from  Mexico,  or  a  military  Invasion  such 
as  Pakistan  fears  from  India.  Israel  from  its 
teeming  Arab  neighbors,  and  South  Africa 
from  hostile  black  majorities  on  its  borders 
It  Is  ominous  to  note  that  these  three  threat- 
ened nations  are  all  suspected  of  having  or 
seeking  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  to  offset 
the  numerical  advantages  of  dangerous 
neighbors 

Under  such  conditions  as  the  foregoing, 
excessive  population  growth  Is  clearly  a 
malevolent  force,  not  merely  because  of  its 
adverse  effect  upon  conditions  within  essen- 
tial markets  and  the  strife  created  in  the 
Third  World  community.  In  doing  these 
things,  population  growth  acts  as  a  priceless 
ally  to  the  Soviet  Union  In  the  pursuit  of 
Its  perennial  goal  of  world  revolution  and 
eventual  hegemony  over  the  global  political - 
economic  system  that  ensues.  Such  condi- 
tions provide  the  troubled  waters  In  which 
Soviet  fishermen  can  ply  their  subversive 
skills  at  will,  as  they  have  demonstrated  ol 
late  In  such  places  as  Iran.  Ethiopia,  Nicara- 
gua and  Grenada.  To  the  extent  that  our 
government  can  neutralize  the  effects  of  ex- 
cessive population  growth  In  regions  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  us.  It  provides  protection  to 
our  vulnerable  economy  and  forestalls  fur- 
ther Soviet  gains  in  the  Third  World. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  would  urge 
you  and  your  colleagues  In  making  legisla- 
tive and  budgetary  decisions  in  this  difficult 
year  to  give  due  weight  to  the  national  se- 
curity aspect  of  those  projects  which  contrib- 
ute to  curbing  this  clear  threat  to  our  long- 
term  national  Interests 
Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor, 
General,  U.S.  Army.  Ret. 


MILITARY  PAY  INADEQUACY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
continue  to  receive  a  great  deal  of  mail 
relating  to  the  Inadequacy  of  military 
pay  and  its  resultant  effect  on  the  ability 
to  retain  qualified  middle  grade  person- 
nel. One  of  my  constituents  has  recentlv 
written  to  President  Carter  about  this 
serious  situation.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  letter,  along 
with  the  news  articles  "Armed  Forces 
Losing  Top  People."  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  dated  March  31,  1980:  'The  Re- 
tention Problem,"  also  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  dated  March  31,  1980, 
and  "The  Crippling  Squeeze  on  Pay  In 
the   Services,"   from   the  U.S.   News   4 


World  Report,  dated  March  31,  1980.  be 
placed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record. 
as  f oUows  : 

Shaw  Am  Poacr  Bass.  8.C., 

Uarch  28.  19S0. 
President  Jimmt  Carter, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
Washingion.  D.C. 

Deak  Mb  PREsroENT :  ThU  letter  la  in  refer- 
ence to  your  recent  statement  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  recorded  In  the 
March  Air  Force  Times  Many  Air  Force 
personnel  have  been  confused  by  your  state- 
ment for  higher  ranking  officials  to  stop 
complaining  about  money.  There  are  several 
facts  *.hat  should  be  known  from  the  mid- 
dle managers  of  the  enlisted  force.  In  the 
past  few  years  every  Air  Force  Installation 
has  had  numerous  programs  to  cut  spend- 
ing and  save  tax  dollars.  Some  examplee  are: 
The  cut  back  In  flying  time  to  conserve  fuel, 
the  replacement  and  renovation  of  equip- 
ment that  formerly  would  have  been  discard- 
ed, and  the  building  with  temperature  re- 
strictions In  eCorts  to  save  energy. 

My  views  and  the  opinion  of  many  others 
concerned  with  the  lack  of  funds  through- 
out the  military  are  as  follows:  1  Money 
should  be  channeled  to  the  Variable  Relnllst- 
ment  Program  and  to  an  Incentive  pay  pro- 
gram for  middle  managers.  There  Is  a  <tefl- 
nlte  need  to  keep  the  military  attractive  to 
all  members  to  ensure  a  quality  force. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  fimds  there  continues 
to  be  a  serious  erosion  of  high  level  experi- 
ence and  manpower  shortage.  The  objective 
of  the  military  Is  to  protect  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Its  people,  and  a  mUltary 
force  that  lacks  the  experience  and  man- 
power can  not  sustain  the  objective. 

The  efTect  of  your  statement  has  caused 
dissension  among  quEJlty  NCO's  with  over 
ten  years  experience,  because  of  continuous 
deterioration  of  benefits  by  idealistic  leaders 
throughout  the  country.  I  have  urged  my 
peers  and  co-workers  to  vote  and  carefully 
elect  a  man  this  year  who  will  support  a 
military  program  of  quality  benefits  and  bet- 
ter pay  scales  for  the  Armed  Forces.  The 
military  needs  an  Increase  In  funds,  not  a 
decrease. 

As  an  added  statement,  my  $8,000  per  year 
job  as  an  aircraft  crewchlef  (with  over  10 
years  In  service)  doesn't  come  close  to  that 
of  a  Captain  of  equal  years.  This  does  however 
give  me  the  benefit  of  working  weekends. 
overtime  without  pay.  family  separation,  re- 
mote tours  and  the  constant  reminder  of 
being  a  2nd  class  citizen  Copies  of  this  letter 
are  being  forwarded  to  the  news  media,  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  the  Commander  of  the  Tactlc&l 
Air  Command. 

Unless  assertive  action  Is  taken  to  retract 
your  statement.  I  am  afraid  you  have  lost 
the  majority  of  the  military  vote. 
Sincerely. 

Easl  S.  Dkam, 

55^..  USAF. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  31 .  1980] 
Armed  Forces  Losing  Top  People 

Washington,  D.C. — For  the  last  several 
weeks,  the  nation's  senior  military  officers 
have  been  marching  up  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
sound  an  alarm:  The  armed  services  are 
rapidly  losing  their  best  and  most  experi- 
enced personnel. 

The  generals  and  admirals  have  been 
warning  that  the  exodus  of  senior  non-com- 
mlssloned  officers  and  middle-grade  officers 
and  of  pilots  and  physicians  has  done  more 
to  weaken  the  military  readiness  of  the 
United  States  than  shortages  of  guns  or 
gasoline. 

The  military  chiefs  of  staff  have  pointed 
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at  inadequate  pay  and  benefits  as  the  main 
reasons  for  the  drain.   Other  officers   agree 


(From    the    Wall    Street    Journal,    Mar. 
1880] 


19.     sonnel  costing  $4.9  bUUon  over  the  next  five 
years.  However,  such  a  move  would  not  target 
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and  pay  ceilings,  the  real  buying  power  of 
the  salaries  received  bv  men  and  wnmpn  in 


than  9.05  percent  In  order  to  arrive  at  3.1 


of  American   friendship,   the   allies   run   for 
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at  losdequate  pay  and  benefits  as  the  main 
reasons  for  the  drain.  Other  officers  agree 
but  add  privately  that  the  absence  of  vigor- 
ous leadership  from  the  conunander-ln- 
chlef.  President  Carter  down  to  the  bat- 
talion, ship,  and  squadron  commanders  is 
equally  to  blame. 

who's  leavtxg 

The  men  and  women  who  are  leaving  are 
not  the  corporals  and  the  colonels  but  the 
first  class  petty  officers  who  drive  the  ships 
and  man  the  sonar,  the  crew  chief  sergeants 
who  keep  the  planes  fiylng  and  the  senior 
specialists  who  op)erate  the  Army's  computers 
and  fix  the  radios. 

In  a  day  of  sophisticated  weapons  and 
equipment,  the  armed  forces  rely  on  such 
trained,  skilled  and  experienced  career  peo- 
ple with  from  six  to  15  years  of  service 

"Without  those  p>eople."  said  a  naval  offi- 
cer, "we  do  less,  we  do  it  less  safely  and  we 
dont  maintain  thln^    It  could  be  fatal  " 

The  litany  has  been  relentless  as  the  mili- 
tary leaders  testified  on  rhe  1981  budget 
Prom  Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff:  "Increasins:  numbers 
of  these  people  are  interpreting  lagging 
compensation  as  a  message  from  their  coun- 
try that  they  are  not  worth  the  cost." 

Rn(OUR.4GE    OF    TALENT 

Prom  Adm.  Thomas  B  Hayward.  chief  of 
naval  operations,  whose  service  has  been  the 
hardest  hit:  "The  hemorrhage  of  talent"  is 
approaching  the  point  "where  we  may  have 
no  realistic  alternative  but  to  consider 
standing  down  some  ships  and  aviation 
units." 

Prom  Gen.  Lew  Allen  Jr..  Air  Force  chief 
of  staff:  "Our  manpower  situation  has  never 
been  more  critical  than  it  is  today."  Prom 
Gen.  Edward  C.  Meyer,  Army  chief  of  staff: 
"The  most  urgent  challenge  facing  the  Army 
today  Is  that  of  adequately  manning  the 
total  Army." 

Prom  Gen.  Robert  H.  Barrow.  Marine  Corps 
commandant:  "Critical  shortages  have  re- 
sulted In  several  fields  where  experience  is 
an  absolute  requirement  and  the  training 
Investment  is  high." 

President  Carter,  weary  of  the  drumfire 
of  warnings,  sent  a  memo  to  Secretarv  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  telling  htm  to  have 
the  service  chiefs  tone  down  the  complaints 
especially  about  p>ay. 

PAT  NOT  MAJOH  FACTOR 

"When  I  was  In  the  Navy."  Carter  was  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "pay  was  not  the  major 
factor"  In  decisions  whether  to  stay  in  the 
service.  The  President,  a  graduate  of  the 
Naval  Academy,  left  after  seven  years'  service 
to  take  over  his  family's  farming  business 

Just  before  Carter  wrote  his  memo.  Adm. 
Hayward  and  General  Barrow  sent  directives 
to  personnel  In  their  services  who  are  thought 
to  be  eligible  for  food  stamps.  About  100,000 
in  all  services  are  believed  to  be  eligible 

That  seemed  to  underscore  a  dilemma. 
The  President  and  Congress  have  given  top 
priority  to  balancing  the  federal  budget  to 
fight  inflation,  holding  the  line  on  military 
spending  The  administration  has  opposed  a 
stopgap  measure  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
awaiting  House  action  to  raise  re-enlistment 
bonuses  and  specialty  pay  At  the  same  time. 
it  is  clear  that  experienced  people  will  leave 
the  service  unless  they  are  better  com- 
pensated. 

Moreover,  military  officers  are  quick  to  say 
that  draft  registration,  which  Carter  has  pro- 
posed, or  even  a  resumption  of  the  draft  It- 
self, would  do  nothing  to  solve  the  problem 
of  retaining  experienced  peonle.  To  the 
contrary,  according  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Edward  Hidalgo.  "When  an  8-to-12-year  en- 
listed person  or  officer  leaves  the  service. 
we  cannot  buv  a  replacement.  We  must  wait 
another  8  to  12  years  to  regain  the  loet  train- 
ing, experience,  and  leadership." 


I  Prom    the    Wall    Street    Journal,   Mar.    19. 
1980] 
The  Retention  Problem 
In  President  Carter's  promised  budget  re- 
visions, if  we  read  the  tea  leaves  correctly, 
the    Defense    Department's   contribution   to 
budget  "austerity"  will  be  a  squee^e  in  per- 
sonnel   and    operations    and    maintenance 
costs.  If  this  does  turn  out  to  te  the  case. 
it  win  foreclose  the  one  thing  we  could  do 
in   the  short  run   to  Increase  military  pre- 
paredness. 

Right  now  and  probably  over  the  next  few 
years,  the  most  pressing  problem  of  the 
armed  services  is  that  they  are  bleeding  dry 
of  experienced  personnel  The  most  skilled 
servicemen — who  operate  and  maintain  so- 
phisticated subnmrines.  electronic  equip- 
ment, planes,  computers  and  the  like — are 
leaving  the  military  in  record  numbers. 

None  of  the  services  is  currently  retaining 
more  than  six  out  of  10  of  its  personnel  after 
their  second  term  of  service;  the  retention 
rate  for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  is 
as  low  as  45%.  The  declining  reenlistment 
rates  among  non-commUsioned  officers  have 
resulted  in  a  shortfall  of  about  74.000  men 
affecting  every  branch  of  the  service,  par- 
ticularly the  Army. 

The  cost  of  this  attrition  Is  enormous  for 
it  may  take  10  years  and  as  much  as  $150,000 
to  train  a  replacement  for.  say.  an  aviation 
mechanic.  Moreover,  the  cost  is  Just  mone- 
tary; it  is  sickening  to  know  that  dedicated 
servicemen  have  lost  their  lives  in  accidents 
because  of  faulty  maintenance  by  Inexperi- 
enced personnel. 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  R.  Laird 
addresses  this  issue  in  an  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  monograph  entitled  "People, 
Not  Hardware:  The  Highest  Defense  Prior- 
ity" As  one  of  his  last  official  acts,  Mr.  Laird 
ended  the  draft  In  1973  and  the  All-Volimteer 
Force  was  bom.  As  to  why  the  volunteer  con- 
cept is  not  working,  both  in  terms  of  attract- 
ing adequate  numbers  of  raw  recruits  and  re- 
taining them.  Mr  Laird  concludes  that  the 
government  has  not  been  willing  to  pay  them 
enough.  Pay  for  military  Jobs  has  been  held 
down  by  linkage  to  more  popular  civilian 
civil  service  Jobs,  and  by  antl-infiationary 
pay  caps  Will  Mr.  Carter's  new  budget  re- 
peat these  mistakes? 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  the  purchasing 
power  for  all  military  personnel  declined  an 
average  of  more  than  14%.  with  some  grades 
slipping  almost  25%  behind  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. The  average  compensation  for  an  en- 
listed man  is  currently  $9,900  a  year,  which  is 
below  the  government-defined  "lower" 
standard  of  living  level  for  a  family  of  four 
At  least  100.000  and  possibly  as  many  as 
27.'i.000  military  families  may  be  eligible  for 
public  welfare  assistance  such  as  food 
stamps. 

As  a  concrete  example,  a  plane  handler  on 
the  carrier  Nlmitz — recently  rushed  to  the 
Indian  Ocean — works  about  100  hours  a  week 
on  $25  million  P-14  aircraft.  Yet  he  makes 
less  per  hour  than  a  cashier  at  McDonald's, 
lives  below  the  poverty  line.  Is  eligible  for 
food  stamps  and  probably  has  not  seen  his 
family  for  six  months. 

Of  course,  military  pay  has  never  equaled 
the  levels  of  private  industry  But  perks,  such 
as  the  cheap  prices  at  the  PX.  housing  allow- 
ances and  free  health  care,  were  an  impor- 
tant supplement  to  cash  income  for  military 
personnel  In  recent  years,  however,  these 
perks  have  become  miserly.  Housing  allow- 
ances are  no  longer  adequate;  servicemen 
often  have  to  seek  nrivate  medical  attention 
because  of  a  10%  shortaee  of  doctors  In  the 
military:  food  prices  have  risen  sharply:  den- 
tal care  Is  no  longer  provided  to  dependents, 
and  reenlistment  bonu.'ies  have  been  eroded 
by  inflation 

Senator  Armstrong,  aware  of  the  problem 
of  military  pay  introduced  a  motion  to  give 
a  3%  across-the-board  raise  to  military  per- 


sonnel costing  (4.9  billion  over  the  next  five 
years.  However,  such  a  move  would  not  target 
the  money  where  it  is  most  needed — among 
the  skilled  ranks.  The  Senate  Instead  decided 
wisely  to  pass  a  measure — sponsored  by  Sen- 
ators Warner  and  Nunn — that  attempts  to 
rectify  the  pay  and  allowance  anomalies  by 
targeting  $3.2  billion  over  the  next  five  years 
into  key  areas  such  as  reenlistment  bonuses, 
housing  subsidies,  flight  pay  and  sea  pay.  The 
measure  Is  now  under  consideration  in  the 
House. 

Even  under  its  old  budget  proposals  the 
Carter  administration  opposed  the  Warner- 
Nunn  measure,  though  it  does  recognize  the 
retention  problem.  And  last  week  President 
Carter  unleashed  budget-balancing  rhetoric 
in  rejecting  a  bonus  pay  bill  for  military 
medical  personnel,  even  though  the  forces  are 
already  far  too  short  of  doctors.  This  scarcely 
bodes  veil  for  his  new  budget  proposals 
when  they  are  finally  revealed. 

Even  if  we  reinstltuted  a  full  peacetime 
draft,  we  would  still  face  the  retention  prob- 
lem for  experienced  personnel.  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  serious  fighting  force,  the  im- 
mediate problem  is  to  retain  the  skilled  serv- 
icemen we  already  have,  and  the  only  way 
that  can  be  done  is  to  pay  them  their  due. 


[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  Mar.  31, 

1980) 

The    Crippling    Soceeze    on    Pat    in    the 

Services 

The  letter  that  the  Navy  recently  received 
from  a  sailor's  wife  was  full  of  anguish  in 
describing  the  couple's  transfer  from  Great 
Lakes,  111.  to  San  Diego. 

On  the  trip  across  the  coiuitry  with  their 
2-month-old  son.  they  limited  themselves  to 
one  meal  a  day.  stayed  at  the  cheapest  motels 
and  still  spent  hundreds  of  dollars  more  than 
they  received  from  the  Defense  Department 
in  travel  allowance. 

"Because  of  this  move  and  all  the  expense 
out  of  pocket."  the  distressed  wife  wrote,  "we 
are  now  so  far  under.  I  don't  see  how  we  can 
get  out.  We  went  from  a  happy  little  family  to 
nervous  fighting  people  wondering  how  to 
make  It  financially." 

Talent  drain.  The  letter  dramatizes  what 
Pentagon  officials  rate  as  the  most  serious 
problem  facing  the  Nation's  armed  forces — a 
pay  squeeze  that  is  discotiraglng  voluntary 
enlistment,  driving  tens  of  thousands  of  ex- 
perienced officers  and  noncoms  out  of  the 
services  and  luidermlnlng  the  morale  of  man; 
who  remain. 

In  the  words  of  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hay- 
w^ard.  chief  of  naval  operations:  "The  talent 
drain  occasioned  by  inadequate  compensa- 
tion is  clearly  tlie  single  most  serious  con- 
cern I  have  about  the  present  state  of  the 
Navy." 

He  warns  that  the  Navy  soon  may  be 
forced  to  tie  up  ships  and  ground  aircraft 
for  lack  of  trained  personnel. 

The  readiness  of  the  Air  Force.  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  is  similarly  impaired  as  the 
armed  forces  lose  out  increasingly  to  the 
civilian  Job  market.  In  all  four  of  the  serv- 
ices, voluntary  enlistments  for  t^ie  first  time 
have  fallen  .short  of  t.argets.  while  the  career 
re-enlistment  rate  has  nose-dived  over  the 
past  few  years. 

These  trends  are  forcing  a  re-examlnation 
of  popular  assumptions  about  military  com- 
pensation. There  has  long  been  a  widely 
accepted  notion  that  even  if  military  pay 
fell  behind  civilian  wages,  the  perks  of  serv- 
ice In  the  armed  forces  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  difference.  Pentagon  offi- 
cials say  that  is  no  longer  true. 

As  military  pay  has  declined  relative  to 
civilian  wafes.  there  has  also  been  an  eroelor 
of  many  of  the  nerks.  such  as  housing  allow- 
ances, free  medical  benefits  and  cut-rate 
groceries. 

A  recent  Pentagon  study  shows  that,  as  a 
result  of  tha  combined  Impact  of  Inflation 
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and  pay  ceilings,  the  real  buying  power  of 
the  salaries  received  by  men  and  women  In 
the  armed  services  has  fallen  by  11  percent 
since  1972,  the  year  of  the  last  big  catch-up 
raise. 

In  addition.  Pentagon  officials  say,  the 
compensation  that  many  militarj'  people 
get  for  special  duties  also  has  failed  to  keep 
up  with  inflation.  For  example,  flight  pay 
in  dollars,  which  was  once  pegged  at  45  per- 
cent of  base  pay,  has  not  been  changed  since 
1964.  Result:  It  is  now  equivalent  to  only 
12  percent  of  an  aviator's  base  pay. 

Compensation  for  overseas  duty  has  not 
changed  since  1949,  and  the  family  separa- 
tion allowance  remains  at  the  $30-a-month 
level  established  in  1963. 

Billions  in  burdens.  The  moving  allow- 
ance for  service  families  transferred  from 
one  post  to  another  has  been  frozen  at  10 
cents  a  mile  since  1955.  The  conclusion  of 
the  Pentagon  study:  Military  people,  under 
frequent  orders  to  move,  are  being  forced 
to  pay  a  billion  dollars  a  year  out  of  their 
own  pockets  to  finance  transfers  to  new 
posts. 

Housing  allowances  have  similarly  fallen 
behind  the  actual  rise  in  costs.  Service  fami- 
lies are  supposed  to  be  provided  with  ac- 
commodations or  with  help  In  buying  or 
renting  homes. 


PRESIDENT   CARTER'S   PLEDGE   TO 
INCREASE   DEFENSE    SPENDING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  this 
adininistration  has  been  promising  to  in- 
crease defense  spending.  As  part  of  the 
President's  anti-inflation  program,  this 
pledge  seems  to  have  been  forgotten.  The 
DOD  budget  cuts  over  the  past  years 
have  placed  us  in  such  a  weakened  posi- 
tion that  a  sustained  reversal  is  man- 
datory if  we  are  to  enjoy  a  safe,  secure 
future.  Mr.  President,  an  editorial  in  the 
April  16,  1980  issue  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  very  cogently  reviews  this  situa- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  16.  1980) 
The  3  Percent  PRAtro 
"There  are  some,  too,  who  see  European 
doubts  about  the  steadlnes  of  American 
leadership  as  a  motive  for  Indecision.  One 
cannot,  to  be  both  candid  and  realistic,  dis- 
miss these  factors.  From  my  perhaps  sub- 
jective viewpoint,  however.  I  question  the 
validity  of  such  doubts  in  the  light  of  a  lead- 
ership which  successfully  steered  the  alliance 
to  such  major  accomplishments  as  agreement 
on  the  long-term  defense  program,  the  deci- 
sion to  increase  real  defense  spending  by  3 
percent  and  the  approval  for  a  major  theater 
nuclear  force  Initiative  Involving  both  arms 
control  and  modernized  deployments.  Weak 
or  uncertain  leadership  simply  could  not 
have  produced  multilateral  success  in  these 
difficult  and  controversial  fields  of  action."— 
National  Security  Adviser  Zblgniew  Brzezln- 
skl,  April  10  speech  to  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors 

("Last  week  FY  1980  outlays  were  lowered 
by  $82  million  as  a  compromise  position  to 
account  for  3,0  percent  real  growth  from 
FY  1980  to  FY  1981.  Now  we  are  told  by 
OMB  staff  that  John  White  feels,  notwith- 
standing the  agreement  to  split  the  differ- 
ence In  dollars,  we  must  show  3.1  percent 
real  growth.  To  accomplish  this  requires  a 
further  lowering  of  FY  1980  outlays  of  $83 
million  beyond  what  OMB  agreed  to  when 
we  split  the  dollar  difference  with  them.  .  .  . 
Alternatively  we  would  have  to  claim  com- 
posite inflation  of  only  8.91  percent  rather 


than  9.05  percent  tn  order  to  arrive  at  3.1 
percent  real  growth  If  we  were  not  to  change 
the  current  FY  1980  dollar  esUmate." — 
Pentagon  Deputy  Comptroller  John  R. 
Quetsch,  April  8  memorandum  for  the  Secre- 
tar>'  of  Deiense.) 

President  Carter  has  promised  never  to  tell 
us  a  lie.  So  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  fig- 
ures will  somehow  show  that  he  has  met  his 
pledge  to  increase  deiense  spendmg  by  3  per- 
cent m  real  terms.  But,  to  Judge  by  the  infor- 
mation currently  circulating  within  the 
Pentagon,  this  does  not  mean  more  spendmg 
for  defense  next  year.  It  means  less  spending 
for  defense  this  year. 

The  remarkably  candid  memo  from  the 
Pentagon  controller's  office  quoted  above 
shows  the  hypocrisy  of  the  administration  s 
vaunted  3  percent  figure,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  Its  response  to  the  growing  recognition 
of  the  Soviet  arms  build-up.  Clearly  the 
pledge  to  boost  defense  is  nothing  Mr.  Car- 
ters  budget  office  takes  very  seriously; 
whether  the  3  percent  pledge  is  met  by  a 
stronger  defense  posture  or  a  weaker  one  Is 
at  best  a  matter  of  indifference. 

What  is  important  is  the  political  cosmet- 
ics. The  3  percent  pledge  must  be  met  so 
that  stump  speakers  like  Dr.  Brzezinski  can 
brag  that  the  administration  has  done  some- 
thing about  the  Soviet  threat  and  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  .The  purpose  Is  not  to 
strengthen  defense,  but  to  generate  chaff  to 
obscure  the  administration's  failures  in  na- 
tional security  policy. 

Even  without  leaked  memos,  the  phonlness 
of  the  3  percent  figure  has  long  been  appar- 
ent to  anyone  paying  attention.  It  Is,  first  of 
all,  a  "real  dollar"  figure  based  on  only  a  9% 
inflation  rate.  This  has  been  justified  on  the 
ground  that  much  of  the  Pentagon  budget  is 
lor  salaries  held  down  by  the  administration's 
pay  cap — as  if  Inflation  does  not  affect  labor 
costs.  Predictably,  the  most  seriotis  recent 
deterioration  in  our  defense  posture  has  been 
tlie  hemorrhage  of  skilled  personnel  out  of 
the  military.  The  artificially  low  Infiatlon  ad- 
justment has  obscured  the  administration's 
ongoing  unwillingness  to  finance  real  Im- 
provement in  the  American  defense  posture. 
The  non-mathematical,  for  that  matter, 
can  note  the  administration's  vacillation  on 
the  budget  issue.  The  3%  figure  was  decided 
with  the  NATO  allies;  then  it  was  boosted  to 
alx)ut  4.5%  in  negotiations  with  Senators 
demanding  more  defense  as  a  price  for  sup- 
port of  the  strategic  arms  treaty.  This  figure 
was  incorporated  in  what  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  described  as  a  "pre-Afghanistan 
budget."  Pledges  were  made  to  request  sup- 
plemental appropriations  to  protect  the  real 
dollar  increases  from  increases  in  inflation. 
But  within  a  few  weeks  inflation  started  to 
race  even  more  intensely  As  part  of  the  anti- 
Inflation  program,  the  4.5  percent  seems  to 
be  forgotten,  as  well  as  Afghanistan,  and 
perhaps  the  supplementals  for  Inflation 
protection. 

None  of  this  is  lost  on  our  allies,  or  for 
that  matter  on  Olympic  athletes  Mr,  Carter 
finally  was  able  to  win  the  Olympic  battle 
with  threats  of  legal  action,  and  perhaps  he 
will  be  able  to  pressure  our  allies  Into  more 
cooperation  But  he  would  not  face  th"  re- 
calcitrance he  has  found  on  both  fronts 
if  he  had  managed  to  convey  that  his  ad- 
ministration took  its  new  hard  line  in  foreign 
policy  truly  seriously  The  key  to  this  is 
defense   preparedness 

So  Dr,  Brzezinski  Is  sent  out  to  set  the 
allies  up  as  the  scapegoats  for  the  adminis- 
tration's failures:  We  have  done  what  we 
could,  we  have  increased  defense  spending  by 
3  percent,  we  would  have  a  string  oT  foreign- 
policy  victories  if  only  our  cowardly  all.es 
would  give  us  some  support.  Meanwhile,  the 
already  inadequate  3  percent  growth  target 
slips  away,  the  U.S.  falls  further  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  militarily,  the  Shah  of  Iran 
stands  as  living  testimonial  to  the  advantages 


of   American   friendship,   the  allies  run   for 
cover,  and  Mr,  Carter  runs  for  re-election. 


CUBAN  DISSIDENTS  IN  THE  PERU- 
VIAN  EMBASSY   IN   HAVANA 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 
"Havana  Ten  Thousand"  are  mdeed 
rendermg  a  verdict  on  the  Castro  regime. 
Their  determination  does  warrant  a 
generous  American  response.  Fidel 
Castro  himself  said  "No  one  is  able  to 
estimate  the  force  and  decision  that  just 
ideas  can  generate  in  the  human  spirit." 
How  true  that  is  for  the  "Havana  Ten 
Thousand." 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  entitled  "The 
Havana  Ten  Thousand"  winch  appeared 
in  the  April  9.  1980  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Havana  Ten  Thousand 
Fidel  Castro  now  has  his  own  embassy 
crisis.  More  than  10.000  of  his  people  have 
engulfed  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Havana, 
overwhelming  barricades  and  even  boulders 
to  seek  asylum  and  escape  from  his  regune. 
What  apparently  loosed  this  human  tide  was 
a  Cuban  miscalculation.  Guards  were  with- 
drawn from  the  embassy  last  week  to  punish 
Peru  for  granting  asylum  to  a  small  group 
of  Cubans  that  crashed  into  the  compound. 
Once  unguarded,  the  embassy  was  overrun 
by  a  stampede  of  people  ready  to  risk  asphyx- 
iation for  an  exit  permit. 

That  kind  of  determination  warrants  a 
generous  American  response,  A  fleet  of  the 
largest  available  ships  ought  to  be  sent  to 
extricate  the  Havana  Ten  Thousand,  And 
they  should  be  welcomed  In  the  United  States 
11  they  wish  to  .settle  here. 

In  its  threadbare  Jargon,  the  Castro  regime 
denounces  the  potential  refugees  as  "bums, 
antisocial  elements,  delinquents  and  traah." 
In  his  younger  days,  when  he  was  promising 
bread  and  freedom  to  Cubans,  Mr.  Castro 
himself  was  called  a  "t)andit"  by  the  t>Tanny 
that  preceded  his.  The  desperation  on  pa- 
rade in  Havana  now  is  evidence  that  Fidel 
Castro  has  failed  to  deliver  bread,  much 
less  freedom. 

Indeed,  two  decades  of  Castroism  have  left 
Cuba  with  a  stagnant  single-crop  economy, 
subsisting  on  a  demeaning  Soviet  dole  that 
now  amounts  to  about  $3  billion  a  year  The 
steady  decline  in  sugar  production  and  the 
plague  of  shortages,  from  coffee  to  cigars, 
can  no  longer  he  blamed  on  the  American 
blockade  Fidel's  brother,  Raul,  conceded  as 
much  last  fall  when  he  complained  about 
false  production  figures,  worker  slowdowns 
and  managerial  buck-passing.  Whatever 
gains  Cuba  can  claim  in  education  and  wel- 
fare programs  are  offset  by  these  economic 
failures.  In  real  terms.  Cuba  is  poorer  today 
than  before  the  revolution. 

Fidel  Castro  can  still  claim  successful 
defiance  of  the  Yankee  colossus  and  a  once 
unimaginable  global  importance  for  his 
small  Island  nation.  No  one  can  really  say 
how  much  support  Mr.  Castro  still  has  for 
his  foreign  adventures  in  Africa,  or  for  his 
utter  dependence  on  Soviet  aid  and  humil- 
iations like  the  endorsement  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  nonaligned  Afghanistan 

But  in  their  own  way.  in  the  only  feasible 
way.  the  Havaoia  Ten  Thousand  are  render- 
ing a  verdict  on  Castroism.  American  diplo- 
macy ought  to  be  resourceful  enough  to  see 
that  this  verdict  is  absorbed  throughout  the 
Caribbean,  a  region  searching  for  new  forms 
of  government. 

The  way  to  begin  is  to  use  the  emergency 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
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„      v^     „,hit-   hririt   house   on   the   grounds  of  the     where  else.  He  shocked  the  life  out  of  me 
UW.  to   gr«t  political    ^1^„!«^'''   -^°     ?^!^tr?    Club    orch°arlesto^  The    general     one  da_y  when,  _reminding_mej_  would  soon 
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rare  ability  of  being  able  to  make  the  right 
decision  without  any  delay.  He  was  Imbued 
with  more  courage  than  any  man  I  ever  knew 


tlon.  Increased  research  and  Improved  tech- 
nology would  make  nuclear  energy  one  of  our 
cheapest  energy  sources. 


1980,  plus  one  day,  ttirough  U«y  II,  1960. 
In  all  eight  days,  one  day  for  each  life  lort, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  these 
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Uw*  to  gnat  poUtlcal  sayltun  to  all  who 
Toauwt  It.  The  Havana  phenomenon  lends 
^tended  meaning  to  one  of  Fidel  Castros 
Droudeat  declarations  a  few  years  ago:  No 
one  Is  able  to  estimate  the  force  and  decision 
that  Just  Ideas  can  generate  In  the  human 
■pint."  

GEN.  MARK  W.  CLARK 
iii.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  one 
of  the  outstanding  military  leaders  of 
this  century.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  has 
provided  our  country  with  invaluable 
service  since  he  received  his  commission 
in  the  U.S.  Army  in  1917. 

General  Clark,  a  soldier,  statesman, 
educator,  author,  and  patriot,  rendered 
the  free  world  heroic  service  during 
World  War  n  and  the  Korean  conflict. 
His  record  as  head  of  the  Allied  Forces 
in  the  Mediterranean  during  World  War 
n,  commander  of  U.S.  occupational 
force  in  Austria,  commander  of  the 
Sixth  Army.  Commanding  General  of 
Army  Field  Forces,  and  UJ*.  and  US. 
Supreme  Commander  in  the  Far  East 
is  marked  by  distinction.  As  a  field  com- 
mander. General  Clark  displayed  coura- 
geous and  tenacious  spirit  which  was 
an  inspiration  to  his  coDeagues  and  his 
men. 

After  retiring  from  the  Army.  General 
Clark  became  President  of  The  Citadel 
in  Charleston.  During  his  tenure  as  Pres- 
ident. General  Clark  ably  led  this  out- 
standing institution  which  has  since 
made  him  President  ESneritus  and  has 
asked  him  to  chair  a  nimiber  of  commit- 
tees. He  has  remained  active  in  affairs 
affecting  both  The  Citadel  and  the  Na- 
tion, and  his  sage  advice  is  widely  sought 
from  people  across  the  country. 

Gen.  Mark  Clark  is  an  outstanding 
American  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had 
a  close  association  with  him  during  the 
years. 

Mr.  President.  In  order  that  I  may 
share  a  recent  article  about  General 
Clark  with  my  colleagues,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CKA«iJE8TON— At  84.  0«n.  Mark  Wayne 
Clark,  hero  of  World  War  II  and  Korea,  sets  a 
pace  that  most  men  half  his  age  would  have 
difficulty  maintaining. 

Retired  since  1965,  after  a  12-year  tenure 
as  president  of  The  Citadel  In  Charleston, 
he  continues  to  serve  the  military  college 
as  president  emeritus  and  travels  exten- 
sively as  chairman  of  a  number  of  commit- 
tees 
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He  is  recently  returned  from  Norfolk.  Va.. 
where  he  shared  the  platform  with  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter  and  other  dignitaries  In 
honoring  the  late  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
on  his  100th  birthday.  He  has  already  ac- 
cepted and  Invitation  to  address  a  similar 
tribute  being  planned  for  the  late  Oen. 
Oeorge  Marshall  next  year  In  Washington. 
He  is  scheduled  to  visit  Prance  and  Italy  In 
a  few  months  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission.  As  presi- 
dent emer1t\M.  be  beads  up  an  advisory 
committee  to  The  Citadel's  Board  of  Visitors 
and  Is  active  In  the  Development  Founda- 
tion, watchdog  of  the  school's  fiscal  affairs. 
Asked  what  he  does  In  his  spare  time,  his 
reply  is  a  loud  irufTaw. 

Oen.   and  Mrs.  Clark    (she  Is  the  former 
Mary  tuidred  Applegmte)    live  In  a  modest 


white    brick   house   on   the   grounds   of   the 
Country    Club    of    Charleston.    The    general 
can  usually  be  found  In  the  first-floor  den. 
which  Is  comfortably  furnished  with  a  brown 
sofa    matching  leather  chair  and  foot-stool 
and  an  oversize  desk  which  dominates  the 
room.  Above  the  sofa  In  a  large  glass  case 
are     displayed     the     general's     multifarious 
medals  and  decorations.  More  than  30  in  all 
they   Include   citations  from   Great   Britain. 
Prance.   Russia.   Brazil.   Czechoslovakia.   Po- 
land     Italy     (Belgium.    Philippines.    Japan 
and    the    Republic    of    Korea.    The    paneled 
walls  are  lined  with  books  and  photographs, 
most  dating   back  to   World  War   11.  There 
is   a   framed   letter   written   to   the    general 
in  1943  from  Winston  Churchill    Behind  the 
desk  is  a  large.  Inscribed  presidential  photo 
of  his  old  conunander.  Dwlght  Elsenhower. 
It  was  a  day  In  late  winter.  Although  the 
sun  shone  brlghUy,  the  wind  off  the  Asheley 
River  was  cold  and  stirred  the  Palmetto  trees 
edging  Wappoo  Creek.  Just  returned  from  a 
walk    the  general  was  dressed  In  khaki  trou- 
sers  and   flannel   shirt,   a   wlndbreaker  zlp- 
pered  almost  to  the  neck.  Relaxing  on  the 
sofa.  Mrs.  Clark's  pet  peklngese  asleep  at  his 
feet,  he  allowed  as  how  he  stayed  up   too 
late  reading. 

He  Is  involved  In  two  reading  projects  The 
one  receiving  most  of  his  attention  at  the 
moment  Is  the  manuscript  of  his  biography 
which  Is  being  written  by  Martin  Blumensen. 
author  of  several  military  treatises.  Including 
•The  Patton  Papers"  He  had  Just  flnlshed 
chapter  11.  If  all  goes  well  the  book  will  be 
released  In  late  summer  or  early  fall.  The 
general  has  already  arranged  for  the  manu- 
script to  go  to  The  Citadel  Library.  The 
same  publisher  Is  also  Interested  In  his  war- 
time letters  to  his  first  wife.  Renle.  who  died 
In  1966  They  fill  two  large  loose-leaf  note- 
books and  \intn  recently  some  of  the  mate- 
rial was  still  classified  It  Is  obvious  that  the 
task  of  editing  the  intimate  missives  has 
been  a  very  emotional  experience  for  the  gen- 
eral. He  Is  undecided  whether  the  letters 
should  be  published  during  his  lifetime. 

He  carries  on  a  heavy  correspondence  with 
the  help  of  a  part-time  secretary.  "I  stlU 
hear  from  hundreds  of  my  men."  he  explains. 
"They  want  to  know  my  thoughts  about  Iran 
and  Afghanistan.  I  spend  several  hours  every 
morning  dictating.  I  could  take  the  whole 
day.  but  I  need  the  time  for  other  things." 
Pot  recreation  he  turns  to  walking  and 
.swimming  "Up  until  a  couple  years  ago  I 
hiked  at  least  five  miles  every  day."  he 
laments,  "but  I  have  some  heart  problems, 
nothing  serious,  and  have  had  to  slow  down 
a  bit  "  He's  cut  back  to  "a  couple  of  laps 
around  the  neighborhood  two  or  three  times 
a  week"  He  swims  almost  every  day  He  has 
his  own  pool  for  good  weather  and  uses  the 
Indoor  pool  at  The  Citadel  the  rest  of  the 
time. 

An  avid  fisherman,  he  tries  to  go  to  Flor- 
ida's Oulf  Coast  at  least  once  a  year.  He  has 
several  favorite  fishing  holes  In  the  waiters 
around  Charleston,  but  like  all  serious  an- 
glers Is  reluctant  to  divulge  their  exact  loca- 
tion. 

The  general's  grandson  is  the  first  Clark 
man  In  four  generations  not  to  graduate 
from  West  Point  said  serve  In  the  Army.  He  Is 
completing  his  studies  at  Duke  University 
preparatory  to  receiving  a  commission  In  the 
Marines.  "When  he  telephoned  to  let  me 
know  his  decision,  I  knew  he  was  apprehen- 
sive about  how  I  was  going  to  react,"  the 
general  says.  "When  I  told  him  the  Marine 
Corps  was  a  good  choice,  he  sounded  very 
relieved." 

Clark  graduated  from  West  Point  In  1917. 
His  only  son.  MaJ  William  Doran  Clark. 
USA.  (Ret  )  Is  a  graduate  of  the  US.  Mili- 
tary Academy  as  was  his  father.  A  daughter. 
Patricia,  died  In  19fl2. 

"The  only  thing  I  ever  wanted  to  be  was 
a  soldier."  Clark  says.  "When  my  father  dis- 
cussed my  education  It  was  always  West 
Point  with  never  any  consideration  for  any- 


where else.  He  shocked  the  life  out  of  me 
one  day  when,  reminding  me  I  would  soon 
be  ready  for  college,  he  said  he  would  sup- 
port me  no  matter  what  school  I  chose  pro- 
vided, he  added  after  a  long  pause,  it  was 
West   Point.  It  was  always  my  first  choice 
anyhow.  I  pulled  the  same  thing  on  my  son." 
Clark  still  recommends  the  military  as  a 
career,  but  admits  it  has  lost  some  of  its  ap- 
peal.  "Our   failures   in   Korea  and   Vietnam 
have   brought   discredit   to   the   military.   It 
isn't   held   in  the  saxne  esteem   it  once  was 
and  that's  too  bad  "  He  believes  that  today's 
young  men.  while  different  In  many  respects 
from  the  young  men  of  his  time,  make  Just 
as  good  soldiers.  "Today,  the  young  people 
are    more    Inquisitive.    They    want    answers 
and  that's  good,"  he  says. 

He  Is  •worried."  he  confesses,  that,  "a  good 
chunk  of  the  American  public  is  losing  Its 
moral  fiber  There  have  been  too  many  dis- 
gusting episodes  emajiatlng  out  of  Washing- 
ton. The  disgraceful  exsonple  of  people  In 
positions  of  trust  doing  things  they  shouldn't 
and  getting  away  with  It  .  .  .  the  pardoning 
of  draft-dodgers  and  deserters  ...  all  these 
things  are  taking  their  toll  and  having  a 
harmful  effect  on  the  country." 

Watching  the  general  warm  to  his  subject, 
it  Is  easy  to  Imagine  the  kind  of  leader  he 
was  while  commanding  the  Fifth  Army  In 
the  Invasion  of  Italy  In  1943.  and  later  as 
Commander  In  Chief  of  the  Far  East  Com- 
mand. 

He  Is  "distressed"  at  the  recent  turn  of 
events  In  our  relations  with  the  Soviets.  "I 
have  probably  as  much  experience  dealing 
with  the  Russians  and  their  Conununlst 
counterparts  as  any  living  American,"  he 
says,  alluding  to  his  roles  as  deputy  to  the 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  (James  F.  Byrnes) 
at  the  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers  meeting 
In  Moscow  In  1947  and  as  signer  of  the  mili- 
tary armistice  agreement  between  the  United 
Nations  Command  and  the  commanders  of 
the  North  Korean  Army  and  the  Chinese 
People's  Volunteers  In  1953. 

"Boycotting  the  summer  Olympics  Isnt 
going  to  Impress  the  Russians."  he  says.  "The 
only  thing  they  respect  Is  strength.  'When- 
ever they  detect  weakness  they  exploit  it. 
As  an  old  soldier  I'm  very  much  disturbed. 
Every  move  we  have  made  of  late  has  been 
out  of  weakness.  That's  what  encouraged 
the  Russian  Incursion  of  Afghanistan.  'When 
you  are  dealing  with  the  Soviets  you  must 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength  and  let 
them  know  you  will  use  It." 

He  Is  not  opposed  to  women  In  the  mili- 
tary, but  not  In  combat  roles.  "'When  I  was 
commander  of  the  Fifth  Army  In  North  Afri- 
ca, General  Marshall  called  one  day  to  say 
he  was  sending  me  a  detachment  of  100 
WACS.  We  used  them  In  non-combat  Jobs 
that  had  to  be  done  and  they  were  a  great 
help.  I  dont  believe  In  giving  them  a  rifle 
and  a  bayonet,  though,  suid  putting  them 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle."  He  favors  draft- 
ing women,  but  opposes  their  admission  to 
the  US.  Military  Academy. 

Asked  who  was  the  best  soldier  he  ever 
served  vrith  he  named  two:  Tommy  Tucker, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  504  Parachute  Regiment  and  served  on 
Clark's  staff  at  The  Citadel,  and  William 
Darby  of  Ranger  fame.  The  most  outstand- 
ing commander.  In  his  onlnlon.  was  Patton. 
"Georgle  Patton  was  the  most  fearless,  tough- 
est, leader  of  men  I  ever  knew  and  yes,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  profane,  too.  He  was  the 
kind  you  wanted  beside  you  In  a  shootout." 

'Who  Is  the  greatest  man  he's  ever  known? 
"Winston  Churchill,  by  far.  I  admired  him 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  he  says.  He 
first  met  Churchill  while  serving  as  com- 
mander of  Army  ground  forces  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theater  of  Operations  under  Elsen- 
hower In  1942.  Ike  and  Clark  dined  with  the 
Prime  Minister  at  10  Downing  Street  every 
Wednesday  and  were  often  his  guests  at 
Chequers.  Churchill's  weekend  retreat  on  the 
outskirts   of   London.    "Churchill    had   that 
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rare  ability  of  being  able  to  make  the  right 
decision  without  any  delay.  He  was  Imbued 
with  more  courage  thaxi  any  man  I  ever  knew 
and  he  was  a  good  military  strategist.  He 
liked  to  be  with  his  troops.  He  was  delighted 
when  he  could  pull  the  lanyard  on  a  big  gun. 
He  liked  nothing  better  than  to  decorate  his 
soldiers  for  bravery." 

Although  Interested  In  politics,  he  never 
bad  any  serious  political  aspirations  of  his 
o'wn.  Clark  says.  "Shortly  after  coming  to 
South  Carolina  to  become  president  of  The 
Citadel  I  received  some  encouragement.  In- 
cluding a  telephone  call  from  Ike  from  the 
White  House,  to  run  for  governor.  Later,  1 
was  asked  to  run  for  Congress.  I  toyed  with 
the  Idea  of  getting  Into  politics,  but  not  for 
very  long.  I  don't  believe  I  would  have  made 
a  good  politician.  I'm  too  much  the  square 
I'm  not  a  very  pragmatic  guy.  "It's  no  secret 
he  is  supporting  Ronald  Reagan  for  presi- 
dent. "I've  known  him  for  a  long  time  and 
he's  the  most  qualified  man  running." 

If  he  could  live  his  life  over,  there  Isn't 
a  thing  the  General  would  change.  "I  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  as  happy  a  career  because 
the  military  Isn't  looked  up  to  as  It  used  to 
be.  but  I  don't  know  anything  I  would  do 
different." 

And  how  does  he  want  to  be  remembered? 
"For  what  I  am.  A  military  man." 


NUCLEAR  ENERGY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  pressing  issues  facing  the 
United  States  today  is  the  need  to  find 
a  large,  reliable  supply  of  energy.  As  re- 
cent events  have  shown  us.  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  is  shattering  our 
economy  and  is  making  the  United  States 
vulnerable  to  many  forms  of  blackmail. 

It  is  vital  that  our  Nation  break  our 
dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  oil  and 
set  a  course  for  energy  independence. 
One  of  the  most  promising  sources  of 
energy  is  supplied  through  nuclear  gen- 
erating plants.  While  much  has  been  said 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  energy,  the 
nuclear  power  industry  has  one  of  the 
best  safety  records  of  any  industry  in 
the  country. 

A  recent  editorial.  "Nuclear  Energj-," 
which  was  broadcast  by  WSPA-TV  and 
radio  in  Spartanburg,  S.C,  provides  an 
interesting  and  pragmatic  view  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  it  offers  solid  suggestions  for 
making  nuclear  power  even  safer. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  this 
interesting  article  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nuclear  Ene»gt 

There  Is  a  crying  need  for  more  public  dis- 
cussion of  America's  energy  pwUcy  and  for 
a  realistic  assessment  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  Increased  nuclear  production. 

Too  often,  news  reporting  has  dramatized 
the  negative  aspect  of  nuclear  energy  and 
Ignored  the  positive.  This  has  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  fear  which  has  clouded  the  Issue 
and  which  one  government  oflllcal  has  com- 
pared to  "the  fear  of  electricity  following  the 
Invention  of  the  light  bulb"  a  century  ago. 

What,  then,  are  the  facts? 

Mining  mishaps  have  claimed  thousands  of 
lives — no  one  has  been  killed  in  a  nuclear 
accident. 

World  oil  supplies  will  last  no  more  than 
200  years — nuclear  energy  is  Inexhaustible. 

The  rising  cost  of  oil  Imports  seriously 
threatens  our  economy — expanded   produc- 


tion. Increased  research  and  Improved  tech- 
nology would  make  nuclear  energy  one  of  our 
cheapest  energy  sources. 

Of  course  there  are  problems.  But  as  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Medical  Tribune  reminds  us: 
"We  don't  go  back  to  the  horse  and  buggy 
because  of  automobile  accidents  or  to  the 
locomotive  because  planes  crash.  We  try  to 
Improve  their  safety." 

This  can  be  done  with  nuclear  energy  by 
enforcing  strict  compliance  with  federal 
safety  regulations  In  the  construction  and 
operation  of  nuclear  plants — by  devising  a 
long-range,  equitable,  and  safe  disposal  pro- 
gram, by  locating  nuclear  plants  away  from 
population  centers  and  by  an  Immediate  and 
forceful  crackdown  on  violators  of  these 
regulations. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  417— TRIBUTE 
TO  AMERICAN  SERVICEMEN  WHO 
DIED  IN  HOSTAGE  RESCUE  MIS- 
SION 

Mr.  HATCH  <for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS,  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTz.  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Burdick. 
Mr.  Cochran.  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Dtjren- 
berger,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hxtddleston,  Mr.  Humphrey. 
Mr.  Javits.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Stew- 
art, Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr. 
Tower.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr..  Mr.  Danforth.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Mel- 
cher.  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Chafee.  Mr. 
Domenici.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Heflin, 
and  Mr.  Baucus)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Res.  417 

'Whereas,  there  are  53  citizens  from  among 
us — Americans — whose  freedom  is  taken, 
whose  movements  are  bound  and  whose  lives 
are  Impterlled,  held  hostage  unlawfully,  In 
mockery  of  International  Justice: 

Whereas,  there  was  a  group  of  ninety  other 
Americans,  uniformed  In  the  service  of  our 
free  land — holding  their  and  our  lives  and 
freedom  in  highest  respect,  who  of  their  own 
volition  and  free  will  did  offer  themselves 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  freedom  for  the  above- 
mentioned  hostages,  knowing  the  peril,  that 
this  mission  could  be  their  last; 

'Whereas,  that  mission  was  the  last  for 
eight  of  this  brave  ninety — for  Marine  Sgt. 
John  D.  Harvey,  Marine  Cpl.  George  N. 
Holmes.  Jr..  Marine  Staff  Sgt.  Dewey  L.  John- 
son. Air  Force  Capt.  Richard  L.  Bakke.  Air 
Force  Capt.  Lynn  D.  Mcintosh.  Air  Force  T/ 
Sgt.  Joel  C.  Mayo.  Air  Force  Capt.  Charles  T. 
McMillan,  n.  smd  Air  Force  Capt.  Hal  Lewis, 
for  they  have  given  their  lives  In  the  hojje 
that  others  may  live  free:  Now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  notes  with  ex- 
treme sorrow,  and  with  deep  regret,  the 
death  of  eight  American  servicemen  on  for- 
eign soil. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  proffers 
Its  deep  sympathy  to  the  families  of  these 
honorable  men. 

Resolved.  That  In  honor  and  remembrance 
of  their  brave  last  act,  and  In  mourning  for 
their  deaths.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  the  flag  of  the  United  SUtes  to  be 
flown  at  half-mast  on  all  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
urge  ell  people  of  the  Nation  generally  to 
fly  the  fliag  of  the  United  SUtes  at  half- 
mast,  through  the  week  beglnnmg  May  4, 


1960.  plus  one  day,  through  May  II,  1080, 
In  all  eight  days,  one  day  for  each  life  lost, 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  these 
men. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
military  tragedy  in  Iran,  we  have  heard 
innumerable  opinions  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  the  aborted  hostage  rescue 
mission.  Both  foreign  scholars  and  mih- 
tary  experts,  citizens  from  among  the 
prominent  and  the  obscure,  people  from 
all  quarters  differ  in  their  concerns.  One 
condones  the  attempt,  and  another  con- 
demns the  preparation,  decries  the  ca- 
lamitous conclusion  and  fears  discredit 
with  our  allies. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  join  these 
ranks.  Let  us  not  detract  from  the  brave 
acts  of  our  servicemen.  Let  us  rather 
pause,  and  give  honor  to  those  lives  lost 
only  five  nights  past,  in  a  foreign  desert 
Let  us  pause  and  honor  these  brave  pat- 
riots; and  let  us  mourn  with  their  kin 
and  also  express  our  pride  that  men  in 
this  country  are  willing  to  give  their  lives 
for  the  benefit  of  other  individuals. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  Senate  resolution,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  51  of  our  colleagues.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  talk  to  all  of  our 
colleagues,  and  would  welcome  support 
from  others  with  whom  we  did  not  speak. 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  which  in  a  most  modest  fash- 
ion would  serve  to  portray  the  profound 
grief  which  the  American  people  feel  for 
the  eight  brave  men.  and  their  families, 
who  gave  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  res- 
cue the  American  hostages  in  Iran,  still 
being  detained  in  grotesque  violation  of 
international  law.  In  this  regard,  main- 
taining our  flag  at  half-mast  for  8  days  is 
the  very  least  we  can  do  to  express  our 
sorrow.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
worked  out  an  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  whereby  this 
resolution  will  be  referred  to  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  and  then  mandatorily 
reported  back  next  Tuesday. 

I  would  request  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  to  phrase  the  imanimous- 
consent  request  so  that  it  would  be  sat- 
isfactory to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  informed  that  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Hatch  and  cospon- 
sored  by  several  other  Senators  would  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
no  later  than  the  close  of  business  on 
Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  tomorrow? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
no  orders. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  VHthout     Steven  L.  Pentecost       John  J.  G.  Snook 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ■'^°^^  ^-  Ranlszewskl    Ezequlel  S.  Soriano 


Albert  Q.  Reagln 
John  M.  Rowe 


Robert  J.  Spreter 
Roland  L.  Stegner 
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Thn  Prf>ii.<;i>  m«»t  at  1 1  am. 


ChappeU 


Hlghtower 


NIchoU 


Vanik 


Whitley 


Wright 
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ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A-M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  recessed  until  the  hour  of  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  anticipate  a  long  session  tomor- 
row now  that  the  agreement  has  been 
entered  into  with  respect  to  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  conference  report  on  HJR. 
10. 


ORDER  FOR  FILING  OP  STATE- 
MENTS, BILLS,  RESOLUTIONS,  PE- 
TITIONS. AND  MEMORIALS  UNTIL 
5  P.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
may  have  until  5  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon to  insert  statements,  bills,  resolu- 
tions, petitions,  and  memorials  in  the 
Recobs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESLDING  OFFICER,  ^thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  COMMTITEES  MAY 
POLE  REPORTS  AND  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  UNTIL  5  PM.  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
committees  may  have  until  5  o'clock  to- 
morrow afternoon  to  submit  reports,  and 
I  make  the  same  request  for  conference 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GRATITUDE     TO     THE     LATE     DON 
LUIS  MUNOZ  MARIN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  324) 
expressing  tbe  gratitude  of  the  Congress 
for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  late  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  Don  Luis  Mufioz  Marin. 
to  foeter  ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  324)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  11:30  A.M.,  MONDAY, 
MAY  5.   1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hoiir  of  11 :30 
ajn.  cm  Monday  next. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
BUDGET   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12  noon 
on  Monday  next,  the  Senate  then  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6: 13 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Friday. 
May  2,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  1,  1980: 

National  CotrNcn,  on  the  Handicapped 

The  foUorwlng- named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped for  the  terms  Indicated  (new  posi- 
tions) : 

For  a  term  of  1  year: 

Nelba  R.  Chavez,  of  Arizona. 

Nanette  Fabray  MacDougall.  of  California. 

John  P.  Hourlhan.  of  New  Jersey. 

Odessa  Komer.  of  Michigan. 

Edwin  O.  Ophelm,  of  Minnesota. 

For  a  term  of  2  years: 

Elizabeth  Monroe  Boggs,  of  New  Jersey 

Mary  P.  Chambers,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Jack  Genalr  Duncan,  of  South  Carolina. 

Thomas  Joe.  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

For  a  term  of  3  years: 

Donald   E    Oalvln,   of   Michigan. 

Judith  E    Heumann.  of  California. 

Howard  A   Rusk,  of  New  York. 

J  David  Webb,  of  Georgia. 

Henry  Williams,  of  New  York. 
In  The  Navt 

The      following-named      ( Naval      Reserve 
Officers  Training  Corps  candidates)  to  be  ap- 
pointed ensigns  In  the  line  or  staff  corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
David  A.  Ooulla,  Jr.       Thomas  E.  Rollman 
Kenneth  L.  Hagerup      Roger  D.  Thornton 
Allen  L.  Osborne,  III 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 
didates to  be  appointed  permanent  chief 
warrant  officers.  W-2,  In  the  US.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law : 


Richard  H 

Argetslnger 
James  W.  Arnold 
William  J.  Austin 
Lynn  E.  Barnes 
Carlos  G.  Bernardo 
John  C.  BoUa 
William  D   Bova 
Howard  E.  Brown 
Robert  H.  Bryson 
Bland  B.  Burks,  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Burnett 
Wallace  J.  Byrd 
Arthur  P.  Calvert 
Andrew  R.  Connell 
Frank  R.  DLxon.  Jr. 
Artbur  E.  EtUers.  Jr. 


Morgan  M  Evans 
Robert  P.  Evans 
Michael  P.  Flannery 
Andrew  L.  Freeman 
James  R.  Gray 
Robert  N.  Hampton 
Jack  A.  Hellman 
John  R.  Hoffman 
Lester  H.  Hubble.  Jr 
Joseph  S.  Jones 
James  G.  Leasure 
Sidney  H.  Lumpkin 
John  A.  Madrid,  Jr. 
John  R.  Meredith 
Herman  E.  Miller 
Joseph  M.  Padovlch 
Charles  R.  Parker 
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John  J.  G.  Snook 
Ezequlel  S.  Soriano 
Robert  J.  Spreter 
Roland  L.  Stegner 
Joseph  H.  Torres 
Terry  L.  Trim 
Jerome  F.  Weigel 
Joseph  A.  West 
Jerry  K.  Williams 

The  following-named  enlisted  candidates 
to  be  appointed  ensigns  in  the  Medical  Serv- 
ice Corps,  In  the  U.8.  Navy,  for  temporary 
service,  subject  to  the  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law : 
Michael  L.  Adams  Larry  J.  Phillips 

Henry  T.  Blerrum  Robert  J.  Schrelber 

Wajrne  T.  Callahan        Michael  A.  Schwalm 


Steven  L.  Pentecost 
James  R.  Ranlszewskl 
Albert  G.  Reagln 
John  M.  Rowe 
James  E.  Sale 
Jaime  G.  San  Diego 
Pacifico  S.  Saria 
Thomas  R.  Sheppard 
John  M.  Smythe 


Gregory  E. 

Supancheck 
Charles  D.  Updegrove 
James  M.  Walters 
Donald  A. 

Watklns,  Jr. 
David  P.  Wellen 
James  H.  Willis 


Coleman  R. 
Carpenter 
Michael  J.  Curran 
George  A.  Dalley,  Jr. 
John  C.  Espie  IV 
Phillip  S.  Pordice 
Dale  A.  Golgart 
Donald  R.  Isley 
John  P.  Oswald 

The  following-named  Navy  enlisted  can- 
didates to  be  appointed  ensigns  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  for  limited  duty,  for  temporary  serv- 
ice, subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Terry  L.  Lettle 

David  P.  Lloyd 

William  C.  Thompson 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Air  Torce  offi- 
cer) to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Haydee  J.  Klmmlch 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
captain  In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  F.  Robinson  in 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
manders In  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

James  R.  Black 

Lawrence  E.  Glffen 

Duane  A.  Sabahar 

The  following-named  (ex-U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Re- 
serve of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  quali- 
fications  therefor   as   provided   by   law: 

George  W.  Oden. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for 
special  duty  (Merchant  Marine,  deck),  sub- 
ject to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Carl  O.  Otterberg. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer)  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  captain 
in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  special 
duty  (Merchant  Marine,  deck),  subject  to 
the  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Carl  O.  Otterberg. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  appointed  a  temporary  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Enrique  V.  Arellano. 

The  following-named  (U.S.  Navy  officer) 
to  be  appointed  a  temporary  commander  In 
the  line  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Kurt   A.   DrlacoU. 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn. 

The  Reverend  Iver  M.  Haugen,  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Redeemer,  Mc- 
Lean, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer; 

O  Lord,  our  God:  Each  day  is  a  gra- 
cious gift  from  You.  each  working  hour 
full  with  responsibility  and  privilege,  be- 
stowed upon  us  by  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation.  With  thanksgiving  for  Your  gen- 
erous benefits,  we  offer  ourselves  in  serv- 
ice of  all  that  is  true  and  honorable  and 
just.  By  Your  spirit  renew  and  guide  us, 
that  the  best  from  our  hearts  and  minds 
might  congeal  in  wise  decisions.  Let 
there  be  no  failure  of  nerve  in  pursuit 
of  the  common  good.  Grant  health  and 
favor  to  our  President,  and  to  all  others 
who  govern  and  lead  in  our  land.  And 
may  the  blessings  of  Your  love  and  peace 
abide  in  our  hearts  and  among  all  na- 
tions, today  and  through  the  ages  to 
come.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  liist  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on  agree- 
ing to  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  object  to  the  vote  on 
the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  368,  nays  21, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  42.  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  210] 

YEAS— 368 


Abdnor 

Baldus 

Bonker 

Addabbo 

Barnard 

Bouquard 

Albosta 

Barnes 

Bowen 

Alexander 

Bauman 

Brademas 

Ambro 

Beard.  R.I. 

Breaux 

Anderson, 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Brinkley 

Calif. 

Bedell 

Broomfleld 

Andrews,  N.C 

Beilenson 

Brown.  Calif. 

Andrews. 

Benjamin 

Brown.  Ohio 

N  Dak. 

Bennett 

BroyhlU 

Annunzlo 

Bereuter 

Buchanan 

Anthony 

Bethune 

Burgener 

Archer 

Bevill 

Burlison 

Ashley 

Bingham 

Burton,  Phillip 

Asp  in 

Blanchard 

Butler 

Atkinson 

Boggs 

Byron 

AuCoin 

Boland 

OampbeU 

Bad  ham 

Boiling 

Carney 

BafalU 

Boner 

Carr 

BaUey 

Bonior 

Carter 

Cbappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
CUnger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Oolllns.  ni. 
Collins.  Tei. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Oourter 
Crane,  Daniel 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
Davis.  Mich. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dcckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dicks 
DonneUy 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Aia. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Glnn 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarinl 
Giidger 
Guyer 
Haeedorn 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hefner 
Heftel 


Hlghtower 

HIUU 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N  C 

Jones,  lenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kelly 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La 

Leath.  Tex 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 
Lujan 
Lundine 

Lungren 
McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madlfran 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Min'sh 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mi>akley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Oallf. 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Mottl 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelson 


Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oltinger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sattcrfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebcllus 

SelljerllnK 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Ncbr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Stalkers 

Stanireland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Svnar 

Tauke 

Tavlor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trible 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 


Vanlk 
Ventc 

VOikmer 

WaJgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhiW 

Whltehurst 


Burton.  John 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Forsythe 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Harkin 


Whitley 

Wbiltaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wllaon.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

NAYS— 21 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Jacobs 

Jones.  Okla. 

Uoyd 

Luken 

Matbis 


Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

2^ferettl 


MltcbeU,  Ud. 

Quayle 

Rose 

Schroeder 

Solarz 

Walker 

WUson.  Bob 


ANSWERED  •'PRESENT"—! 
Neal 
NOT  VOTING — 42 


Akaka 

Dodd 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Anderson,  111. 

IX)  man 

Kazen 

Applegate 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Lel&nd 

Ashbrook 

Florio 

McCloskey 

Biaggl 

Ford,  Mich. 

Mazzoli 

Brodhead 

Fountain 

MoSett 

Brooks 

Glickman 

Murphy.  lU. 

Cavanaugh 

Gold  water 

Nolan 

Clay 

Gray 

Puraell 

Crane.  PhUlp 

Hall.  Ohio 

Stewart 

Daschle 

Hall.  Tex. 

Trailer 

Diggs 

Harsha 

Wampler 

Dingell 

Holtzman 

WUson,  C  H 

Dixon 

Jenrette 

Young.  Alaaka 

D  1110 

Mrs.  HECKLER  changed  her  vote 
from  "present"  to  "nay." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D   1120 
REV.  IVER  M.  HAUGEN 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  It  is  with  pleasure 
this  morning  that  I  welcome  Pastor  Iver 
Haugen  to  speak  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

He  is  the  pastor  of  the  church  I  attend 
here  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  area,  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in 
McLean.  Va. 

As  the  Speaker  noted  in  his  introduc- 
tion, five  Members  of  the  Congress  are 
in  the  church  served  by  Pastor  Haugen. 

Generally,  u  Member  introduces  a 
clergyman  fro.-n  his  district.  In  this  case, 
we  are  from  Pastor  Haugens  district.  The 
quahties  that  drew  us  to  the  church  were 
the  attention  of  the  church  to  the  wor- 
ship life  of  its  members,  its  warmth  and 
friendliness,  and  willingness  of  the  con- 
gregation to  welcome  new  members  with 
both  arms. 

Pastor  Haugen  exemplifies  the  warmth 
and  dedication  which  we  find  so  inviting 
at  Redeemer  Lutheran.  He  has  been  the 
pastor  of  that  church  for  6  years.  He  is 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  CD   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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joined  in  his  work  by  his  wife  and  four     are  transferred  from  another  category,         Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
daughters.  where    evidently    funds    are    available,     is  there  was  a  rule  passed — but  before  I 
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was  asking  if  it  would  be  brought  to  the 
floor  todav:  is  that  correct' 


intend  to  notify  the  other  side  of  the 
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joined  in  his  work  by  his  wife  and  four 
daughters. 

In  both  happy  and  troubled  times,  he 
displays  the  qualities  of  leadership,  spir- 
ituahty  and  compassion  that  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  life  of  the  church 

He  has  served  his  church  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  so  I  think  it  is  especially 
appropriate  he  brought  his  prayer  and 
message  to  th?  House  of  Representatives 
this  morning,  where  all  of  the  Nation's 
citizens  are  represented. 

Thank  you.  Pastor  Haugen. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  TODAY  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 541,  MAKING  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  AVAILABLE  BY  TRANSFER 
FOR  TTC  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1980 

Mr.   WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
today  or  any  day  thereafter  to  consider 
in  the  House  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  541  >  making  additional  funds  avail- 
able by  transfer  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  can  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  explain  to  us  as  to 
whether  his  fimding  for  30  days  is 
restricted  as  to  what  it  can  be  used  for? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  the  gentleman  will  re- 
call, has  been  operating  under  the  au- 
thority of  appropriations  acts  for  the 
last  2>2  years.  We  last  extended  its  fund- 
ing by  transfer  of  funds  about  30  or  40 
days  ago. 

Under  an  opinion  by  the  Attorney 
General,  it  is  illegal  for  the  employees 
to  perform  any  duties  while  an  appropri- 
ation measure  is  not  in  force.  So  it  is 
a  case  of  absolutely  having  our  backs 
up  against  the  wall. 

What  is  provided  here  Is  that  $5.8 
million  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  by  trans- 
ferring $7  million  from  another  account 
so  that  it  may  operate  for  the  next  30 
davs,  under  the  same  conditions  it  has 
in  the  past. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  legislative 
conferees  dealing  with  the  FTC  au- 
thorization have  reached  agreement. 
They  hope  to  get  the  conference  agree- 
ment approved  In  the  House  and  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible,  but.  pending  that. 
we  have  to  do  something  as  fast  as  we 
can  to  keep  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion in  business.  So  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  asking  imanimous  consent  th^t  it 
be  in  order  to  call  this  resolution  up  at 
such  time  as  it  may  be  convenient. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the 
gentleman  tell  us— he  mentioned  there 
is  $7  million  in  this  30-day  resolution- 


are  transferred  from  another  category, 
where  evidently  funds  are  available. 
May  I  ask  from  whence  these  funds  are 
transferred? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  funds  will  be 
transferred  from  the  Department  of 
State,  international  organizations  and 
conferences,  contributions  to  the  inter- 
national organizations  account. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  surely 
could  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  from  the  international  fund? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  International  orga- 
nizations and  conferences,  contributions 
to  international  organizations  account. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  cer- 
tainly picked  the  right  area  from  which 
to  transfer  the  money. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
the  gentleman  mentioned  that  this  $6 
million,  which  will  permit  the  FTC  to 
operate  for  another  30  days,  I  hope  there 
is  nothing  in  this  resolution  that  would 
give  the  agency  permission  to  operate 
in  conflict  with  any  of  the  items  that 
were  in  contest  in  the  conference,  would 
it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  resolution  would 
continue  to  allow  the  FTC  to  operate 
as  it  has  to  date  during  this  fiscal  year. 
Any  additional  new  action  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report.  Insofar  as  this  resolu- 
tion is  concerned,  it  would  let  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  proceed  as  it 
has  in  the  past  and  no  more. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  then  the  restrictions 
on  the  FTC  are  the  same  as  they  were 
in  the  previous  continuing  resolution? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts the  ranking  Renublican  member  of 
the  Approoriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  took  into  considera- 
tion when  we  decided  which  account  to 
transfer  this  money  from  the  eentlwnan 
from  California's  interests  We  took  it 
out  of  the  "International  Oreanizations" 
account  because  we  knew  he  would  be 
verv  hanny  about  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that 
consideration. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSKLOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr  VOLKMER.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  conference  renort  on  the 
FTC  legislation  itself  is  prepared  to  be 
filed,  I  suDpose  today,  and  be  taken  up 
within  the  near  future. 

Does  the  gentleman  understand  that? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  that  the  Rules  Committee  decided  to 
provide  a  rule  to  bring  the  conference 
report  to  the  floor.  Now.  that  is  my  under- 
standing. It  is  up  to  the  Sneaker  when 
it  finally  comes  to  the  floor.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  do  not  set  the  schedule. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  There  is  a  rule  pro- 
viding for  it. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  there  was  a  rule  passed — but  before  I 
comment  further  I  noticed  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  is 
here — possibly  the  chairman.  Mr.  Boi- 
ling, would  like  to  explain  what  has  been 
done  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  The  rule  that  was 
passed  permitted  the  item  from  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  come  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  stand  corrected;  it 
is  only  a  rule  for  the  temporary  exten- 
sion of  funding  for  30  days. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  We  have  done  nothing 
about  the  conference  report  as  yet,  but 
we  plan  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  restate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  rule  related  only  to  the  tem- 
porary appropriation? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  Mr. 
BoLLiNGs  clarifying  of  the  Rule's  Com- 
mittee action.  The  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi relates  only  to  the  temporary  ex- 
tention  of  funding  for  FTC. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee  or 
someone  else  present  could  inform  the 
membership  when  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  authorizing  conference  report  will  be 
filed  and  when  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Rules  Committee  will  consider  a  rule  and 
when  it  is  anticipated  that  the  House 
will  act  upon  it  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  intention  of  this  interim  funding. 
O  1130 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  information  about  what  is  in  order 
insofar  as  the  conference  report  han- 
dled by  the  legislative  committee  is  con- 
cerned. What  we  are  trying  to  do  here 
is  to  continue  life  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  allowing  time  for  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  to  get  that 
conference  report  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  chairman 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  (Mr.  Staggers)  is  here.  Does 
the  gentleman  have  some  knowledge  as 
to  when  the  conference  report  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor,  assuming  the  gentle- 
man gets  a  rule? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  that  just  as 
soon  as  the  gentleman's  objection  is  over 
with  that  I  will  file  the  conference  re- 
port and  then  it  will  be  brought  to  the 
floor  in  the  most  exoeditious  manner  in 
the  time  we  can  do  it.  either  through 
the  Committee  on  Rules  or  the  time  ele- 
ment that  elapses. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  I  think  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
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was  asking  if  it  would  be  brought  to  the 
floor  today;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  it  could  be.  we 
would  try;  but  we  will  get  it  to  the  floor 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  That  is  all  I  can 
say. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  my  imder- 
standing  is  that  there  is  a  3-day  lay- 
over requirement,  so  it  probably  would 
have  to  come  up  next  week;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  answer  is  in  the 
afflrmatlve. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  obiect.  I 
have  promised  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Derwinski)  that  I  would  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  question  concerning  this  transfer  of 
the  $7  million.  When  the  proper  author- 
ization and  appropriation  is  processed, 
would  that  $7  million  be  returned  to  the 
fund  from  which  it  was  pilfered? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  i 
have  no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  say. 
there  has  been  no  decision  reached  as  to 
that.  The  appropriate  subcommittee 
would  deal  with  that  problem  when  the 
subject  is  raised;  but  as  of  now.  there 
has  been  no  commitment  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  want  us  to  lapse  into  an  isolationist 
era. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  that  certainly 
is  an  outstanding  contribution  bv  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  mv  colleague, 
the  gentleman   from  Washington    (Mr. 

BONKER). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
when  he  would  expect  the  money  that  is 
to  be  transferred  out  of  International 
Organizations  restored  to  that  category. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  we  are  working  on 
a  supplemental  now.  Each  subcommittee 
has  had  hearings  and  doubtless  this  item 
will  be  the  subject  of  consideration  by 
the  appropriate  subcommittee. 

The  supplemental,  on  which  we  have 
been  working  for  some  time,  is  caught  in 
the  same  budget  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves  here  today.  Until  we  get  the 
budget  resolution  approved,  there  is  no 
space  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  supple- 
mentals.  So  I  would  presume  that  this 
item  could  be  handled  in  the  supple- 
mental, which  in  turn  has  troubles  of  its 
own.  I  am  assured  that  there  is  no  in- 
tention to  seriously  aflfect  the  ooerations 
of  the  fund  from  which  it  is  being  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  obiect.  can 
the  chairman  tell  us.  assuming  this  unan- 
imous-consent request  is  granted,  will  the 
gentleman  immediately  bring  this  bill  to 
the  floor  or  wait  until  later  in  the  dav? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  I  certainly 


intend  to  notify  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Contei  and 
others  before  we  consider  this  resolution. 
But  we  will  wait  for  the  decision  of  the 
leadership  as  to  what  time  during  the 
day  or  whether  today  would  be  app.-o- 
priate  to  consider  the  measure.  An  agree- 
ment has  not  been  reached  but  we  would 
come  to  some  agreement  jointly  with  the 
other  jjarties  involved. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  it  is 
not  the  gentleman's  intention  to  brmg 
it  up  immediately  following  this  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  No;  I  think  we  should 
work  with  the  leadership  on  that  score. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that 
comment  and  explanation  as  to  when 
the  House  may  expect  the  appropriation 
resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  Cham- 
ber for  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  with  regard  to 
the  money  that  is  being  taken  out  of  the 
U.S.  assessed  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  certainly  when  this 
is  all  over  with  we  will  make  certain  that 
that  money  is  replenished. 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  appreciate 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that  over- 
sees our  contributions  to  international 
organizations,  I  want  to  see  that  assur- 
ance established  in  this  dialog,  or  I 
would  have  to  object. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  OTITNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  clarify  something.  There  is  no 
lack  of  diligence  on  our  part.  I  am  on  the 
conference  on  the  FTC  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  bring  that  conference  before 
the  House.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
sought  permission  to  file  that  report  last 
night,  and  if  I  recall  correctly,  it  was  the 
gentleman  from  California  who  objected. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  from 
California  did  object  and  properly  so.  We 
needed  to  eliminate  some  of  the  confu- 
sion on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  WnrrrEN)  ? 

"There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERErNCE  REIPORT  ON  H.R.  2313. 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  <H.R.  2313)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 


CkjNFERENCE    RZPOBT     (//.    ROT.    No.    96-917) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dU- 
agreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H  R 
2313;  to  amend  the  Federal  TYade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  In  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  resj>ectlve  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following: 

SHORT   TTTLE 

Section   1    This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Federal    TVade    Commission    Improvements 
Act  of  1980". 

RECONSIDERATION    OF   ORDERS 

Sec.  2.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Pedeml  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  UJS.C.  45(b))  is 
amended — 

(1)  In  the  last  sentence  thereof,  by  strik- 
ing out  ■■:  Provided,  however.  That"  and  in- 
.serting  in  lieu  thereof  ■.  except  that  (1)". 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  (2i  in  the  case 
of  an  order,  the  Commission  shall  reopen 
any  such  order  to  consider  whether  such  or- 
der (including  any  affirmative  relief  provi- 
sion contained  In  such  order)  should  be  al- 
tered, modified,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  In 
part,  if  the  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion Involved  files  a  request  with  the  Com- 
mission which  makes  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  changed  conditions  of  law  or  fact  re- 
quire such  order  to  be  altered,  modified,  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence-  "The  Commission  shall 
determine  whether  to  alter,  modify,  or  set 
aside  any  order  of  the  Commission  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  made  by  a  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation  under  paragraph  (2) 
not  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  such  request". 

DISCLOSURE    OF    COMMEBCIAI.    OB    FINANCIAI.    IN- 
FORMATION:  QUARTERLY  FINANCIAL  REPORTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  6(f)  of  the  F>ederal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  VS.C.  46(f))  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  ".  except  trade  secrets 
and  names  of  customers,  as  it  shall  deem  ex- 
pedient" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "as 
are";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "  ProtHded  That 
the  Commission  shall  not  have  any  authority 
to  make  public  any  trade  secret  or  any  com- 
mercial or  financial  information  which  Is 
obtained  from  any  person  and  which  Is  priv- 
ileged or  confidential,  except  that  the  Com- 
mission may  disclose  such  Information  to 
officers  and  employees  of  appropriate  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  or  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  any  State  law  enforce- 
ment agency  upon  the  prior  certification  of 
an  officer  of  any  such  Federal  or  State  law 
enforcement  agency  that  such  information 
will  be  maintained  in  confidence  and  will  be 
used  only  for  official  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.SC.  46)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
undesignated  para^aph : 

"The  Commission  shall  establish  a  plan 
designed  to  substantlallv  reduce  burdens  im- 
posed upon  smaU  businesses  as  a  result  of 
requirements  established  by  the  Commission 
under  clause  (b)  relating  to  the  filing  of 
quarterly  financial  reports  Such  plan  shall 
( 1 )  be  established  after  consultation  with 
small  businesses  and  persons  who  use  the  in- 
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formation  contained  In  such  quarterly  finan- 
cial reports;  (2)  provide  for  a  reduction  of 
*>«...  TiiimKAF-  nf  email    hiiRlnp5i$u»fi  reoulred    to 


regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  development 
and  utilization  of  the  standards  and  certifi- 
cation activities  pursuant  to  this  section". 


"(C)  Except  as  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law.   no   presiding   officer  shall   consult   any 
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ministered   by   the   Commission  under  this 
subsection  by  disseminating  to  small  busi- 

noGBAc    InfnT^matlrtn    Tir>i1/*>i    Avnlolna    tVio    nrrk. 


the  Commission  to  provide  any  goods  or  serv- 
ices  (Including  consulting  services)    to  the 


rV^TTITTliCfilnTl 


merce     (within     the    meaning    of    section 

5(a)(1). 
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formation  contained  In  such  quarterly  finan- 
cial reports;  (2)  provide  for  a  reduction  or 
tbe  number  of  small  businesses  required  to 
file  such  quarterly  financial  reports;  and  ( 3 ) 
make  revisions  In  the  forms  used  for  such 
quarterly  financial  reports  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  complexity  of  such  forms 
The  Commission,  not  later  than  December 
31.  1980.  shall  submit  such  plan  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
p<H-tatlon  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Such  plan  shall 
take  effect  not  later  than  October  31.  1981  ". 
cowrmEWi'iAUTT  or  um-or-BVsanss  repokts 

Swc.  4.  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act  (15  U.S.C.  461.  as  amended  in 
section  3(b),  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  un- 
designated paragraph: 

"No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
or  any  Commissioner  may  publish  or  dis- 
close Information  to  the  public,  or  to  any 
Federal  agency,  whereby  any  line-of-buslness 
data  furnished  by  a  particular  establishment 
or  Individual  can  be  Identified.  No  one  other 
than  designated  sworn  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Commission  may  examine  the  llne-of- 
bxisiness  reports  from  Individual  firms,  and 
Information  provided  In  the  llne-of-buslness 
program  administered  by  the  Commission 
shall  be  used  only  for  statistical  purposes. 
Information  for  carrying  out  specific  law  en- 
forcement responsibilities  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  obtained  under  practices  and  proce- 
dures In  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1980.  or  as  changed  by  law  " 

COMMISSION    nrySSTICATIONS    OF    INSUaANCE 
BUSINESSES 

Ssc.  5.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  amended  In  section  3(  b) 
and  section  4.  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  un- 
designated paragraph: 

"Nothing  In  this  section  (other  than  the 
provisions  of  clause  (c)  and  clause  (d)  shall 
apply  to  the  business  of  insurance,  except 
that  the  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  conduct  studies  and  prepare  reports  re- 
lating to  the  business  of  Insurance  The 
Commission  may  exercise  such  authority  only 
upon  receiving  a  request  which  is  agreed  to 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  authority  to 
conduct  any  such  study  shall  expire  at  the 
end  of  the  Congress  during  wnlch  the  request 
for  such  study  was  made.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  iu  subsection 
(a)  ehall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  from  participat- 
ing with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  in  a  comprehensive  study  and  eval- 
uation of  the  comparative  elTectiveness  of 
various  State  policies  and  programs  relating 
to  the  regulation  of  health  Insurance  policies 
available  for  purchase  by  Individuals  who 
are  eligible  for  benefits  under  the  program 
of  health  Insurance  benefits  established  in 
title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

KNTOaCZMKNT    AnTHOBrTT 

Sec.  6.  The  first  undesignated  paragraph  of 
section  10  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  50)   is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inaertlng  "any"  after  "produce"; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "an  order  of  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  directing  com- 
pliance with"  after  "obedience  to". 

STANIMUtDe    AND   CEBTinCATION    RITlfMAKINCS 

S«c.  7.  Section  18(a)(1)(B)  of  the  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.SC. 
67a(a)  (1)  (B) )  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"section  5(a)(1))"  the  following:  ".  except 
that  the  Commission  shall  not  develop  or 
promulgate  any  trade  rule  or  regulation  with 


regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  development 
and  utilization  of  the  standards  and  certifi- 
cation activities  pursuant  to  this  section". 

ADVANCE  NOTICE  OF  PROPOSED  COMMISSION 
BtJLES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(b)  )  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation: 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1) 
through  paragraph  (4)  as  subparagraph 
(A)  through  subparagraph  (D),  respectively; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  Prior  to  the  publication  of  any 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (1)(A),  the  Commission  shall 
publish  an  advance  notice  of  proposed  rule- 
making in  the  Federal  Register.  Such  ad- 
vance notice  shall — 

"(1)  contain  a  brief  description  of  the 
area  of  inquiry  under  consideration,  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  Commission  seeks  to 
achieve,  and  possible  regulatory  alternatives 
under  consideration  by  the  Commission;  and 

"(ii)  invite  the  response  of  interested  par- 
ties with  respect  to  such  proposed  rulemak- 
ing, including  any  suggestions  or  alternative 
methods  for  achieving  such  objectives. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  submit  such 
advance  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
Commission  may  use  such  additional  mech- 
anisms as  the  Commls-slon  considers  use- 
ful to  obtain  suggestions  regarding  the  con- 
tent of  the  area  of  inquiry  before  the  pub- 
lication of  a  general  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  under  paragraph    (1)(A). 

•(C)  The  Commission  shall.  30  days  be- 
fore the  publication  of  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)(A). 
submit  such  notice  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.". 

(b)  (1)  Section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(c)  )  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "subsection  (b)  (3)  " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(b)(1)(C)". 

(2)  Section  18(e)(5)(C)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(e)  (5) 
(C) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(b)(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)(1)(D)". 

PBESroiNC  OFFICEH  AT  Btn-EMAKINO  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Section  18(c)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(c))  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (1) 
through  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (2) 
through  paragraph  (5),  respecttively;  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  paragraph  (2).  as 
so  redesignated  in  paragraph  (1),  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(1)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for 
the  conduct  of  proceedings  under  this  sub- 
section by  hearing  officers  who  shall  perform 
their  functions  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  The  officer  who  presides  over  the 
rulemaking  proceedings  shall  be  responsible 
to  a  chief  presiding  officer  who  shall  not  be 
responsible  to  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Commission.  The  officer  who  presides 
over  the  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  make 
a  recommended  decision  based  upon  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  .such  officer  &s 
to  all  relevant  and  material  evidence,  except 
that  such  recommended  decision  may  be 
mad<!  by  another  officer  if  the  officer  who 
presided  over  the  proceeding  is  no  longer 
available  to  the  Commission 


"(C)  Except  as  required  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized  by 
law.  no  presiding  officer  shall  consult  any 
person  or  party  with  respect  to  any  fact  In 
issue  unless  such  officer  gives  notice  and 
opportunity  for  all  parties  to  participate.". 

(b)  Section  18(c)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  VS.C  57a(c)).  as 
amended  in  subsection  (a).  Is  ftirther 
amended — 

( 1)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  as  so  redesig- 
nated In  subsection  (a)(1)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)"; 
and 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "paragraph  (2)(B)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3) 
(B)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  as  so  redesig- 
nated in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  ( 1 )  "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"paragraph  (2)":  and 

i3)  in  paragraph  (4)  (A)  thereof,  as  so 
redesignated  in  subsection  (a)(1).  by  strik- 
ing out  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)". 

(c)  Section  18(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(e)(n 
(B) )  is  amended  bv  striking  out  "subsection 
icW4)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
se-tion  (c)  (5) ". 

COMPENSATION    FOE    PARTICIPATION    IN 
BDUEMAKINC    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Section  18(hl  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h))  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraoh  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4) .  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph  171   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  The  amount  of  compensation  which 
may  be  paid  to  any  person  under  this  sub- 
section in  connection  with  the  participation 
by  such  person  in  any  particular  rulemaking 
proceeding  under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
$75,000.  The  aggregate  amount  of  compensa- 
tion paid  under  this  subsection  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  any  person  for  all  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings in  which  such  person  participates 
during  such  fiscal  year  may  not  exceed 
$50,000.". 

(b)  Section  18(h)  (2)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a(h)(2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  reserve  an 
amount  equal  to  25  percent  of  the  amount 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
for  tise  in  accordance  with  this  paragraph. 
Such  reserved  amount  shall  be  available 
solely  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
persons  who  either  (A)  would  be  regulated 
by  the  proposed  rule  involved;  or  (B)  repre- 
sent persons  who  would  be  so  regulated.  Any 
portion  of  such  reserved  amount  which  is  not 
used  for  the  payment  of  compensation  to 
such  persons  under  this  paragraph  shall 
revert  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Section  18(h)  (4)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  as  so  redesignated  in  sub- 
section (a).  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,000,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$750,000". 

(d)  Section  18(h)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.SC.  57a(h)),  as 
amended  in  subsection  (a).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  The  Commission,  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  subsection  pursu- 
ant to  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commission 
under  paragraph  (1),  shall  establish  a  small 
business  outreach  program.  Such  program 
shall— 

"(A)  solicit  public  comment  from  small 
businesses  whose  views  otherwise  would  not 
be  adequately  represented,  in  order  to  ensure 
a  fair  determination  in  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings under  this  section;  and 

"(B)  encourage  the  participation  of  small 
businesses  in  the  compensation  program  ad- 
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ministered  by  the  Commission  under  this 
subsection  by  disseminating  to  small  busi- 
nesses Information  which  explains  the  pro- 
cedures and  requirements  applicable  to  the 
receipt  of  compensation  under  such 
program.". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  in  subsection 
(a)  and  subsection  (c)  are  repealed,  effective 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  Effective  upon 
such  repeal,  paragraph  (5)  of  section  18(h) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as 
added  by  subsection  (d),  is  redesignated  as 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  18(h)  of  such  Act. 

COMMISSION  RULEMAKINGS  RELATING  TO  CHIL- 
DREN'S ADVERTISING;  PUBLICATION  OF  TEXT  OF 
PROPOSED   RULES 

Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  18  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  promulgate  any  rule  in  the  chil- 
dren's sidvertlsing  proceeding  pending  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act  of  1980  or  in 
any  substantially  similar  proceeding  on  the 
basis  of  a  determination  by  the  Conunlssion 
that  such  advertising  constitutes  an  unfair 
act  or  practice   in  or  affecting  commerce". 

(2)  Section  18(a)(1)  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  US.C.  57a(a)(l))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (i),  the". 

(3)  Section  18(b)(1)(A)  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  as  so  redesignated 
in  section  8(a),  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  "particularity"  the  following:  "the  text 
of  the  rule,  including  any  alternatives,  which 
the  Commission  proposes  to  promulgate, 
and". 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
not  have  any  authority  to  use  any  funds 
which  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  use.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
1981,  or  1982,  under  section  24  of  such  Act, 
as  amended  by  section  17  and  as  so  redesig- 
nated in  section  13,  for  the  purpose  of  initi- 
ating any  new  rulemaking  proceeding  under 
section  18  of  such  Act  which  Is  intended  to 
result  in,  or  which  may  result  in,  the  promul- 
gation of  any  rule  by  the  Commission  which 
prohibits  or  otherwise  regulates  any  commer- 
cial advertising  on  the  basis  of  a  determina- 
tion by  the  Commission  that  such  commer- 
cial advertising  constitutes  an  unfair  act  or 
practice  in  or  affecting  commerce. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  The  children's  adver- 
tising proceeding  pending  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  not  proceed  fur- 
ther until  such  time  as  the  Commission  has 
compiled  with  section  18(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended 
by  subsection  (a)  (3)  and  as  so  redesignated 
in  section  8(a) .  In  any  such  further  proceed- 
ing, interested  parties  shall  be  given  a  reas- 
onable opportunity  to  present  their  views  In 
accordance  with  section  18(b)(1)(B)  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  so  redesig- 
nated In  section  8(a).  section  18(b)(1)(C) 
of  such  Act,  as  so  redeslenated  in  section  8 
(a),  and  section  18(c)  of  such  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
57a(c)). 

EX    PARTE    MEETINGS 

Sec.  12.  Section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  57a).  as  amended 
m  section  11(a)(1).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections; 

■'(J)(l)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'outside  party'  means  anv  person 
other  than  (A)  a  Commissioner:  (B)  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Commission;  or  (C) 
any  person  who  has  entered  Into  a  contract 
or  any  other  agreement  or  arrangement  with 


the  Commission  to  provide  any  goods  or  aerr- 
Ices  (Including  consulting  services)  to  tbe 
Commission. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1980.  the  Com- 
mission shall  publish  a  proposed  rule,  and 
not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date  of 
enactment  the  Commission  shall  promulgate 
a  final  rule,  which  shall  authorize  the  Com- 
mission or  any  Commissioner  to  meet  vrith 
any  outside  party  concerning  any  rulemaking 
proceeding  of  the  Commission.  Such  rule 
shall  provide  that — 

"(A)  notice  of  any  such  meeting  shall  be 
Included  In  any  weekly  calendar  prepared 
by  the  Commission;  and 

"(B)  a  verbatim  record  or  a  summary  of 
any  such  meeting,  or  of  any  communication 
relating  to  any  such  meeting,  shall  be  kept, 
made  available  to  the  public,  and  Included 
In  the  rulemaking  record. 

"  ( k )  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Ttade  Com- 
mission Improvements  Act  of  1980,  the  com- 
mission shall  publish  a  proposed  rule,  and 
not  later  than  180  days  after  such  date  of 
enactment  the  Commission  shall  promulgate 
a  final  rule,  which  shall  prohibit  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Commission  with 
any  investigative  responsibility  or  other  re- 
sponsibility relating  to  any  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding within  any  operating  bureau  of  the 
Commission,  from  communicating  or  causing 
to  be  communicated  to  any  Commissioner  or 
to  the  personal  staff  of  any  Commissioner  any 
fact  which  is  relevant  to  the  merits  of  such 
proceeding  and  which  is  not  on  the  rule- 
making record  of  such  proceeding,  unless 
such  communication  is  made  available  to  the 
public  and  is  Included  in  the  rulemaking  rec- 
ord. The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  communication  to  the  ex- 
tent such  communication  Is  required  for  the 
disposition  of  ex  parte  matters  as  authorized 
by  law.". 

Crvn,  INVESTIGATIVE   DEMANDS 

Sec.  13.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  use.  41  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  20  and  section  21  as  section 
24  and  section  25.  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  19  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  20.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"  ( 1 )  The  terms  'civil  investigative  demand' 
and  'demand'  mean  any  demand  issued  by 
the  Commission  under  subsection  (c)(1). 

"(2)  The  term  "Commission  investigation' 
means  any  inquiry  conducted  by  a  Com- 
mission investigator  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  any  person  is  or  has  been 
engaged  in  any  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)  (1)). 

"(3)  The  term  'Commission  investigator' 
means  any  attorney  or  investigator  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  who  i.s  charged 
with  the  duty  of  enforcing  or  carrying  Into 
effect  any  provisions  relating  to  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices  In  or  affecting 
commerce  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
5(a) (1). 

"(4)  The  term  'custodian'  means  the  cus- 
todian or  any  deputy  custodian  designated 
under  section  21(b)  (2)  (A). 

"(5)  The  term  'documentary  material'  in- 
cludes the  original  or  any  copy  of  any  book. 
record,  report,  memorandum,  paper,  com- 
munication, tabulation,  chart,  or  other 
document. 

"(6)  The  term  'person'  means  any  natural 
person,  partnership  corporation,  association, 
or  other  legal  entity,  including  any  person 
acting  under  color  or  authority  of  State  law. 

"(7)  The  term  'violation'  means  any  act 
or  omission  constituting  an  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive act  or  practice  in  or  affecting  com- 


merce (within  tbe  meaning  of  section 
5(a)(1). 

"'b)  For  the  purpose  of  Investigations 
performed  pursuant  to  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices 
in  or  affecting  commerce  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  5(a)(1)),  all  actions  ot  tbe 
Commission  taken  under  section  6  and  sec- 
tion 9  shall  be  conducted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section  (c). 

"(c)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  person  may  be  In 
FKjssession,  custody,  or  control  of  any  docu- 
mentary material,  or  may  have  any  informa- 
tion, relevant  to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or 
practices  in  or  affecting  commerce  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  5(a)(1)),  the  Com- 
mission may.  before  the  institution  of  any 
proceedings  under  this  Act,  issue  in  writing, 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a 
civil  investigative  demand  requlrtng  such 
person  to  produce  such  documentary  mate- 
rial for  Inspection  and  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion, to  file  written  reports  or  answers  to 
questions,  to  give  oral  testimony  concerning 
documentary  material  or  other  Information, 
or  to  furnish  any  combination  of  such  ma- 
terial, answers,  or  testimony. 

"(2)  Each  civil  investigative  demand  shall 
state  the  nature  of  the  conduct  constituting 
the  alleged  violation  which  Is  under  Investi- 
gation and  the  provision  of  law  applicable 
to  such  violation. 

"(3)  Each  civil  investigative  demand  for 
the  production  of  documentary  material 
shall— 

"(A)  describe  each  class  of  documentary 
material  to  be  produced  under  the  demand 
with  such  definiteness  and  certainty  as  to 
permit  such  material  to  be  fairly  identified; 

"(B)  prescribe  a  return  date  or  dates 
which  will  provide  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  within  which  the  material  so  detnanded 
may  be  assembled  and  made  available  for  in- 
spection and  copying  or  reproduction;   and 

"(C)  Identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
material  shall  be  made  available 

"(4)  Each  civil  investigative  defnand  for 
written  reports  or  answers  to  questions 
shall— 

"(A)  propound  with  deflnlteneas  and  cer- 
tainty the  reports  to  be  produced  or  the 
questions  to  be  answered; 

"(B)  prescribe  a  date  or  dates  at  which 
time  written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions shall  be  submitted;  and 

"(C)  identify  the  custodian  to  whom  such 
reports  or  answers  shall  be  submitted 

"(5)  Each  civil  investigative  demand  for 
the  giving  of  oral  testlmoj.y  shall — 

"(A)  prescribe  a  date,  time,  and  place  at 
which  oral  testimony  shall  be  commenced; 
and 

"(B)  identify  a  Commission  Investigator 
who  shall  conduct  the  investigation  and  the 
custodian  to  whom  the  transcript  of  such 
investigation  shall  be  submitted. 

"(6)  (A)  Any  civil  investleatlve  demand 
may  be  served  by  any  Commission  Investi- 
gator at  any  place  within  the  territorial 
jurtsdiction  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States. 

"(B)  Any  such  demand  or  any  enforce- 
ment petition  filed  under  this  section  may  be 
served  ut>on  any  nerson  who  is  not  found 
within  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  any 
court  of  the  United  Stat*^  in  such  manner 
as  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedures  pre- 
scrlb»  for  service  in  a  forelen  nation. 

"(G)  To  the  extent  that  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  authority  to  assert  Juris- 
diction over  such  person  consistent  with 
due  Droc<>ss  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Dls+rtct  of  Columbia  shall  have  the 
same  lurisdlction  to  take  any  action  respect- 
ing comni  lance  with  this  section  by  such 
nerson  that  such  district  court  would  have 
if  siich  nerson  were  Derson<illy  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  district  court 

"(7)  Service  of  any  civil  investigaitlve  de- 
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mand  or  any  enforceanent  petition  filed  un-      elude  from  the  place  where  the  testimony  is         "(H)    Any  witness  appearing  for  the  tak- 
der  this  section  may  be  made  upon  a  part-      to  be  taken  aU  other  persons  except  the  per-      ing   of   oral   testimony   pursuant   to   a  civil 
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mand  or  any  enforcement  petition  filed  un- 
der this  section  may  be  made  upon  a  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
legal  entity  by — 

"(A)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  of 
such  demand  or  petition  to  any  partner, 
executive  officer,  managing  agent,  or  general 
agent  of  such  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  legal  entity,  or  to  any  agent 
of  such  partnership,  corporation,  association. 
or  other  legal  entity  authorized  by  appoint- 
ment or  by  law  to  receive  service  of  process 
on  behalf  of  such  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity: 

"(B)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  of 
such  demand  or  petition  to  the  principal 
office  or  place  of  business  of  the  partnership, 
corporation,  association,  or  other  legskl  en- 
tity to  be  served;  or 

"lO  depositing  a  duly  executed  copy  in 
the  United  States  malls,  by  registered  or 
certified  mall,  return  receipt  requested,  duly 
addressed  to  such  partnership,  corporation, 
association,  or  other  legal  entity  at  its  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business. 

"(81  Service  of  any  civil  investigative  de- 
mand or  of  any  enforcement  petition  filed 
under  this  section  may  be  made  upon  any 
natural  person  by — 

"(A)  delivering  a  duly  executed  copy  of 
such  demand  or  petition  to  the  person  to  be 
served;  or 

"(B)  depositing  a  duly  executed  copy  in 
the  United  States  malls  by  registered  or  cer- 
tified mail,  return  receipt  requested,  duly 
addressed  to  such  jjerson  at  his  residence 
or  principal  office  or  place  of  business. 

••(9)  A  verified  return  by  the  individual 
serving  any  civil  investigative  demand  or  Bjay 
enforcement  petition  filed  under  this  section 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service 
shall  be  proof  of  such  service.  In  the  case  of 
service  by  registered  or  certified  mail,  such 
return  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  return 
post  office  receipt  of  delivery  of  such  demand 
or  enforcement  petition. 

"(10)  The  production  of  documentary  ma- 
terial in  response  to  a  civil  Investigative  de- 
mand shall  be  made  under  a  sworn  certifi- 
cate. In  such  form  as  the  demand  designates, 
by  the  person  if  a  natural  person,  to  whom 
the  demand  Is  directed  or.  if  not  a  natural 
person,  by  any  person  having  knowledge  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  relating  to  such 
production,  to  the  effect  that  all  of  the  docu- 
mentary material  required  by  the  demand 
and  In  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of 
the  person  to  whom  the  demand  Is  directed 
has  t)een  produced  and  made  available  to 
the  custodian. 

•■  ( U )  Each  reporting  requirement  or  ques- 
tion in  a  civil  Investigative  demand  shall  be 
answered  separately  and  fully  in  writing  un- 
der oath,  unless  it  is  objected  to.  in  which 
event  the  reasons  for  the  objection  shall  be 
stated  in  lieu  of  an  answer,  and  it  shall  be 
submitted  under  a  sworn  certificate,  In  such 
form  as  the  demand  designates,  by  the  per- 
son, if  a  natural  person  to  whom  the  demand 
Is  directed  or.  If  not  a  natural  person,  by 
any  person  responsible  for  answering  each 
reporting  requirement  or  question,  to  the 
effect  that  all  information  required  by  the 
demand  and  In  the  possession,  custody,  con- 
trol, or  knowledge  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  demand  is  directed  has  been  submitted- 
"(12)  (A)  Any  Commission  investigator 
before  whom  oral  testimony  is  to  be  taken 
shall  put  the  witness  on  oath  or  affirmation 
and  shall  personally,  or  by  any  individual 
acting  under  his  direction  and  in  his  pres- 
enc«.  record  the  testimony  of  the  witness  The 
testimony  shall  be  taken  stenographically 
and  transcribed.  After  the  testimony  is  fully 
transcribed,  the  Oommlssion  Investigator  be- 
fore whom  the  testimony  Is  taken  shall 
promptly  transmit  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of 
the  testimony  to  the  custodian. 

"(B)   Any  Commission  investigator  before 
wtiom  oral  testimony  is  to  be  taken  shall  ex- 


clude from  the  place  where  the  testimony  is 
to  be  taJcen  aU  other  persons  except  the  per- 
son giving  the  testimony,  his  attorney,  the 
officer  before  whom  the  testimony  is  to  be 
taken,  and  any  stenographer  taking  such 
testimony. 

"(C)  The  oral  testimony  of  any  person 
taken  pursuant  to  a  civil  investigative  de- 
mand shall  be  taken  in  the  Judicial  district 
of  the  United  States  In  which  such  person 
resides,  is  found,  or  transacts  business,  or  in 
such  other  place  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  Commission  investigator  before  whom 
the  oral  testimony  of  such  person  is  to  be 
taken  and  such  person. 

"(D)(1)  Any  person  compelled  to  appear 
under  a  civil  Investigative  demand  for  oral 
testimony  pursuant  to  this  section  may  be 
accompanied,  represented,  and  advised  by  an 
attorney  The  attorney  may  advise  such  per- 
son, in  confidence,  either  upon  the  request 
of  such  person  or  upKjn  the  initiative  of  the 
attorney,  with  respect  to  any  question  asked 
of  such  person. 

"(11)  Such  person  or  attorney  may  object 
on  the  record  to  any  question.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  and  shall  briefiy  state  for  the  record  the 
reason  for  the  objection  An  objection  may 
properly  be  made,  received,  and  entered  upon 
the  record  when  it  Is  claimed  that  such  per- 
son is  entitled  to  refuse  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion on  grounds  of  any  constitutional  or 
other  legal  right  or  privilege,  including  the 
privilege  against  self-incrimination.  Such 
person  shall  not  otherwise  oblect  to  or  refuse 
to  answer  any  question,  and  shall  not  himself 
or  through  his  attorney  otherwise  Interrupt 
the  oral  examination.  If  such  person  refuses 
to  answer  any  Question,  the  Commission  may 
petition  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  this  section  for  an  order 
compelling  such  person  to  answer  such  ques- 
tion. 

"(ill)  If  such  person  refuses  to  answer  any 
question  on  grounds  of  the  orlvilege  agalnj5t 
self-incrimination,  the  testimony  of  such 
person  may  be  compelled  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  6004  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code 

"(E)  (i)  After  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness is  fully  transcribed,  the  Commission 
Investigator  shall  afford  the  witness  (who 
may  be  accompanied  by  an  attorney)  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  examine  the  tran- 
script. The  transcript  shall  be  read  to  or  by 
the  witness,  unless  such  examination  and 
reading  are  waived  by  the  witness.  Any 
changes  in  form  or  substance  which  the  wit- 
ness desires  to  make  shall  be  entered  and 
identified  upon  the  transcript  by  the  Com- 
mission investigator  with  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  given  by  the  witness  for  making 
such  changes.  The  transcript  shall  then  be 
sitrned  by  the  witness,  unless  the  witness  In 
writing  waives  the  sicnlng.  Is  ill.  cannot  be 
found,  or  refuses  to  sign. 

"(11)  If  the  transcriot  is  not  slened  bv  the 
witness  during  the  30-dav  period  following 
the  date  uoon  which  the  witness  is  first 
afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine it.  the  Commission  Investigator  shall 
sign  the  transcript  and  state  on  the  record 
the  fact  of  the  waiver,  illness,  absence  of  the 
witness,  or  the  refusal  to  slcn.  together  with 
any  reasons  given  for  the  failure  to  sign. 

"(P)  The  Commission  Investigator  shall 
certify  on  the  transcript  that  the  witness 
was  duly  sworn  by  him  and  that  the  tran- 
script is  a  true  record  of  the  testimony  given 
by  the  witness,  and  the  Commission  Investi- 
uator  shall  promntlv  deliver  the  transcript 
or  send  it  by  registered  or  certified  mall  to 
the  custodian. 

"(O)  The  Commission  Investleator  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  transcript  (unon  pay- 
ment of  reasonable  charees  for  the  tran- 
scriot) to  the  witness  only,  except  that  the 
Commission  may  for  good  cause  limit  such 
witness  to  Inspection  of  the  official  tran- 
script of  his  testimony. 


"(H)  Any  witness  appearing  for  the  tak- 
ing of  oral  testimony  pursuant  to  a  civil 
investigative  demand  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  same  fees  and  mileage  which  are  paid  to 
witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

•■(d)  Materials  received  as  a  result  of  a 
civil  Investigative  demand  sh>^ll  be  subject 
to  the  procedures  established  in  section  21. 
'■(e)  Whenever  any  person  fails  to  comply 
with  any  civil  investigative  demand  duly 
served  upon  him  under  this  section,  or 
whenever  satisfactory  copying  or  reproduc- 
tion of  material  requested  pursuant  to  the 
demand  cannot  be  accomplished  and  such 
fierson  refuses  to  surrender  such  material, 
the  Commission,  through  such  officers  or 
attorneys  as  it  may  designate,  may  file,  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
any  Judicial  district  in  which  such  person 
resides.  Is  found,  or  transacts  business,  and 
serve  upon  such  person,  a  petition  for  an 
order  of  such  court  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section.  All  process  of  any  court  to 
which  application  may  be  made  as  provided 
In  this  subsection  may  be  served  In  any 
Judicial  district, 

■•rf)(l)  Not  later  than  20  days  after  the 
service  of  any  civil  Investigative  demand 
upon  any  person  under  subsection  (c),  or 
at  any  time  before  the  return  date  speclfl(;d 
In  the  demand,  whichever  period  is  shorter, 
or  within  r,uch  period  exceeding  20  days 
after  service  or  in  excess  of  such  return 
date  as  may  be  prescribed  in  writing,  sub- 
sequent to  service,  by  any  Commission  in- 
vestigator named  in  the  demand,  such  per- 
son may  file  with  the  Commission  a  petition 
for  an  order  by  the  Commission  modifying 
or  setting  aside  the  demand. 

"(2)  The  time  permitted  for  compliance 
with  f-e  demand  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
deemed  proper  and  ordered  by  the  Com- 
mission, shall  not  run  during  the  pendency 
of  such  petition  at  the  Commission,  except 
that  such  person  shall  comply  with  any 
portions  of  the  demand  not  sought  to  be 
modified  or  set  aside.  Such  petition  shall 
specify  each  ground  upon  which  the  pe- 
titioner relies  in  seeking  such  relief,  and 
may  be  based  upon  any  failure  of  the  de- 
mand to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  or  upon  any  constitutional  or  other 
legal  right  or  prlvliege  of  such  person, 

"(g)  At  any  time  during  which  any  cus- 
todian is  in  custody  or  control  of  any  doc- 
umentary material,  reports,  answers  to 
auestions.  or  transcripts  of  oral  testimony 
given  by  any  person  in  compliance  with  any 
civil  Investigative  demand,  such  person  may 
file  in  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Judicial  district  within  which 
the  office  of  such  custodian  is  situated,  and 
serve  upon  such  custodian,  a  petition  for 
an  order  of  such  court  requiring  the  per- 
formance bv  such  custodian  of  any  duty 
imposed  upon  him  by  this  section  or  sec- 
tion 21. 

"(h)  Whenever  any  petition  is  filed  in  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  under 
this  section,  such  court  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  hear  and  determine  thp  matter  so 
presented,  and  to  enter  such  order  or  orders 
as  may  be  reoulred  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  this  section.  Any  final  order 
so  entered  shall  be  subject  to  appeal  pur- 
suant to  section  1291  of  title  28  United 
States  Code.  Any  disobedience  of  any  final 
order  entered  under  this  section  by  anv 
court  shall   be  punished  as  a  contempt  of 

such  court. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  Issue  a  subpoena  or  make  a  de- 
mand for  Information,  under  authority  of 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law.  un- 
less such  subpoena  or  demand  for  Informa- 
tion is  signed  by  a  Commissioner  acting 
pursuant  to  a  Commission  resoUition.  The 
Commission    shall    not    delegate    the    power 
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conferred  by  this  section  to  sign  subpoenas 
or  demands  for  information  to  any  other 
person. 

"(J)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not — 

"(1)  apply  to  any  proceeding  under  sec- 
tion 6(b);  or 

"(2)  apply  to  or  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
duties,  or  powers  of  any  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  other  than  the  Commis- 
sion, regardless  of  whether  such  Jurisdiction, 
duties,  or  powers  are  derived  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  reference  to  this  Act.". 

CONFIDENTIALrrT 

Sec.  14.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended  In  sec- 
tion 13,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  20  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section : 

"(1)  The  term  'material'  means  documen- 
tary material,  written  reports  or  answers  to 
questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony. 

"(2)  The  term  'Federal  agency"  has  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  &52(e)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

"(b)(1)  With  respect  to  any  document  or 
transcript  of  oral  testimony  received  by  the 
Commission  pursuant  to  compulsory  process 
in  an  investigation,  a  purpose  of  which  is 
to  determine  whether  any  person  may  have 
violated  any  provision  of  the  laws  adminls- 
tered  by  the  Commission,  the  procedures  es- 
tablished in  paragraph  (2)  through  para- 
graph (7)  shall  apply. 

"(2)  (A)  The  Commission  shall  designate  a 
duly  authorized  agent  to  serve  as  custodian 
of  documentary  material,  or  written  repwrts 
or  answers  to  questions,  and  transcripts  of 
oral  testimony,  and  such  additional  duly  au- 
thorized agents  as  the  Commission  shall  de- 
termine from  time  to  time  to  be  necessary 
to  serve  as  deputies  to  the  custodian. 

"(B)  Any  person  upon  whom  any  demand 
for  the  production  of  documentary  material 
has  been  duly  served  shall  make  such  ma- 
terial available  for  inspection  and  copying 
or  reproduction  to  the  custodian  designated 
In  such  demand  at  the  principal  place  of 
business  of  such  person  (or  at  such  other 
place  as  such  custodian  and  such  person 
thereafter  may  agree  and  prescribe  in  writ- 
ing or  as  the  court  may  direct  pursuant  to 
section  20  (h) )  on  the  return  date  specified  in 
such  demand  (or  on  such  later  date  as  such 
custodian  may  prescribe  in  writing).  Such 
person  may  upon  written  agreement  between 
such  person  and  the  custodian  substitute 
copies  for  originals  of  all  or  any  part  of 
such  material. 

"(3)  (A)  The  custodian  to  whom  any  docu- 
mentary material,  written  reports  or  answers 
to  questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral  testi- 
mony are  delivered  shall  take  physical  pos- 
session of  such  material,  reports  or  answers, 
and  transcripts,  and  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  use  made  of  such  material,  reports  or 
answers,  and  transcripts,  and  for  the  return 
of  material,  pursuant  to  the  requirements  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  The  custodian  may  preoare  such 
conies  of  the  documentary  material,  written 
reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and  tran- 
scrlDts  of  oral  testimony  as  may  be  required 
for  officer  use  by  any  duly  authorized  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Commission  under  resni- 
latlons  which  shall  be  promulgated  by  the 
Commission.  Notwithstanding  subparagraph 
(C).  such  material  and  transcriots  may  be 
used  by  any  such  officer  or  employee  in  con- 
nection with  the  taking  of  orul  testimony 
under  this  section. 

"(C)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
section,  while  In  the  possession  of  the  custo- 
dian, no  documentary  materials,  reoorts  or 
answers  to  questions,  and  transcripts  of  oral 
testimony  shall  be  available  for  examination 
by  any  individual  other  than  a  duly  au- 
thorized officer  or  employee  of  the  Commis- 
sion without  the  consent  of  the  person  who 
produced  the  material  or  transcripts.  Nothing 


In  this  section  Is  intended  to  prevent  dis- 
closure to  either  House  of  the  Congress  or  to 
any  committee  or  subcommittee  of  the  Con- 
gress, except  that  the  Commission  Im- 
mediately shall  notify  the  owner  or  provider 
of  any  such  information  of  a  request  for  In- 
formation designated  as  confidential  by  the 
owner  or  provider. 

"(D)  'While  in  the  ixissessdon  of  the  cus- 
todian and  under  such  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  commission  shall  pre- 
scrioe — 

"(1)  documentary  material  or  written  re- 
ports shall  be  available  for  examination  by 
the  person  who  produced  the  material,  or  by 
any  duly  authorized  representative  of  such 
person;  Emd 

"(11)  answers  to  questions  In  writing  and 
transcripts  of  oral  testimony  shall  be  avail- 
able tor  examination  by  the  person  who 
produced  the  testimony  or  by  his  attorney. 

"(4)  Whenever  the  Commission  has  Insti- 
tuted a  proceeding  against  a  person,  part- 
nership, or  corporation,  the  custodian  may 
deliver  to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Com- 
mission documentary  material,  written  re- 
ports or  answers  to  questions,  and  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  for  official  use  In 
connection  with  such  proceeding.  Upon  the 
completion  of  the  proceeding,  the  officer 
or  en^iloyee  shall  return  to  the  custodian  any 
such  material  so  delivered  which  has  not 
been  received  into  the  record  at  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

"(6)  If  any  documentary  material,  written 
reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  have  been  produced 
in  the  course  of  any  Investigation  by  any  per- 
son pursuant  to  compulsory  process  and — 

"(A)  any  proceeding  arising  out  of  the  In- 
vestigation has  been  completed;  or 

"(B)  no  proceeding  in  which  the  material 
may  be  used  has  been  commenced  within  a 
reasonable  time  after  completion  of  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  all  such  material 
and  other  information  assembled  In  the 
course  of  the  investigation; 
then  the  custodian  shall,  upon  written  re- 
quest of  the  person  who  produced  the  ma- 
terial, return  to  the  person  any  such  material 
which  has  not  been  received  into  the  record 
of  any  such  proceeding  (other  than  copies 
of  such  material  made  by  the  custodian  pur- 
suant to  paragraph   (3)(B)). 

"(6)  The  custodian  of  any  documentary 
material,  written  reports  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  may 
deliver  to  any  officers  or  employees  ot  af>- 
propriate  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies, 
in  response  to  a  written  request,  copies  of 
such  material  for  use  in  connection  with  an 
investigation  or  proceeding  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  such  agency.  Such  materials  shall 
not  be  made  available  to  any  such  agency 
until  the  custodian  receives  certification  of 
any  officer  of  such  agency  that  such  informa- 
tion will  be  maintained  in  confidence  and 
will  be  used  only  for  official  law  enforcement 
purposes.  Such  documentary  material,  writ- 
ten reports  or  answers  to  questions,  and  tran- 
scripts of  oral  testimony  may  be  used  by  any 
officer  or  employee  of  such  agency  only  in 
such  manner  and  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  apply  to  the  Commission  under  this 
section.  The  custodian  may  make  such  ma- 
terials available  to  any  State  law  enforce- 
ment agency  upon  the  prior  certification  of 
any  officer  of  such  aeencv  that  such  informa- 
tion will  be  maintained  in  confidence  and 
will  be  used  only  for  official  law  enforcement 
purposes. 

"(7)  In  the  event  of  the  death.  dlsabUtty. 
or  separation  from  service  in  the  Oommls- 
sion of  the  custodian  of  any  documentary 
material,  written  reT>orts  or  answers  to  ques- 
tions, and  transcripts  of  oral  testimony  pro- 
duced under  any  demand  issued  under  this 
Act,  or  the  official  relief  of  the  custodian 
from  responsibility  for  the  custody  and  con- 
trol of  such  material,  the  Commission 
promptly  shall — 


"(A)  designate  under  paragn4>h  (2)  (A) 
another  duly  autboriaed  agent  to  serve  as 
custodian  of  such  material:  and 

"(B)  transmit  In  writing  to  the  person 
who  produced  the  material  or  testimony 
notice  as  to  the  identity  and  address  of  the 
successor  so  designated. 
Any  successor  designated  under  paragraph 
(2)  (A)  as  a  result  of  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  shall  have  ( with  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial Involved)  all  duties  and  responsibilities 
Imposed  by  this  section  upon  his  predecessor 
in  office  with  regard  to  such  material,  except 
that  he  shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
default  or  dereliction  which  occurred  before 
his  designation. 

"(c)(1)  All  Information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Commission  which 
is  not  subject  to  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  considered  confidential 
when  so  marked  by  the  person  supplying  the 
information  and  shall  not  be  disclosed,  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
established  in  paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph 
13). 

"(2)  If  the  Commission  determines  that  a 
document  marked  confidential  by  the  person 
supplying  It  may  be  disclosed  because  it  is 
not  a  trade  secret  or  commercial  ch'  financial 
information  which  is  obtained  from  any 
person  and  which  is  privileged  or  confiden- 
tial, within  the  meaning  of  section  6(f). 
then  the  Conunlssion  shall  notify  such  person 
in  writing  that  the  Commission  Intends  to 
disclose  the  document  at  a  date  not  leas  than 
10  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  notifica- 
tion. 

"(3)  Any  person  receiving  such  notification 
may.  if  he  believes  disclosure  of  the  docu- 
ment would  cause  disclosure  of  a  trade  secret, 
or  conunercial  or  financial  information  which 
is  obtained  from  any  person  and  which  Is 
privileged  or  confidential,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  6(f).  before  the  date  set  for 
release  of  the  document,  bring  an  action  in 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  within  which  the  documents  are  lo- 
cated or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  restrain  dis- 
closure of  the  document.  Any  person  receiv- 
ing such  notification  may  file  with  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  or  court  of  appeals 
of  the  United  States,  as  appropriate,  an  ap- 
plication for  a  stay  of  disclosure.  The  docu- 
ments shall  not  be  disclosed  until  the  court 
has  ruled  on  the  application  for  a  stay, 

"(d)(1)  Tile  provisions  of  subsection  (c) 
shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit — 

"(A)  the  disclosure  of  information  to 
either  House  of  the  Congress  or  to  any  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  of  the  Congress,  ex- 
cept that  the  Commission  immediately  shall 
notify  the  ovimer  or  provider  of  any  such  in- 
formation of  a  request  for  information  des- 
ignated as  confidential  by  the  owner  or  pro- 
vider; 

"(B)  the  disclosure  of  the  results  of  any 
investigation  or  study  carried  out  or  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission,  except  that  no  in- 
formation shaM  be  identified  nor  shall  in- 
formation be  disclosed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disclose  a  trade  secret  of  any  person 
supplying  the  trade  secret,  or  to  disclose 
any  commercial  or  financial  information 
which  is  obtained  from  any  person  and 
which  is  privileged  or  confidential: 

"(C)  the  disclosure  of  relevant  and  mate- 
rial Information  in  Commission  adjudicative 
proceedings  or  in  Judicial  proceedings  to 
which  the  Commission  is  a  party;   or 

"(D)  the  disclosure  to  a  Federal  agency  of 
disaggregated  Information  obtained  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  3*12  of  title  44.  United 
States  Code  except  that  the  recipient  agency 
shall  use  .such  disairgregated  information 
for  economic,  statistical,  or  policymaking 
pumoses  only,  and  shall  not  dlsf-lOBe  such 
Information  in  an  individually  identifiable 
form. 

"(2)  Any  disclosure  of  relevant  and  mate- 
rial information  In  Commission  adjudicative 
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proceedings  or  in  Judicial  proceedings  to 
which  the  Conunlssion  is  a  party  shall  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Conunlssion  for 
adjudicative  proceedings  or   by  court   rules 


"(B)    a  description  of  any  alternatives  to  agenda.  On  the  first  Monday  in  Octo'ber  of 

the  final  rule  which  were  considered  by  the  each  year,  the  Commission  shall  publish  in 

Commission;  the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  showing  the 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  projected  benefits  dates  during  the  current  fiscal  year  on  which 
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the  requirements  of  such  Federal  law,  then 
the  Board  of  Oovemors  shall  dispose  of  such 
request  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  request.". 


(iv)  furnishing  any  such  goods  or  services 
to  a  consumer  for  a  fee  without  obtaining 
the  prior  approval  of  such  consumer. 

(2)  (A)  The  Commission,  before  issuing  the 


House  of  the  Congress  while  it  is  in  session. 
Such  final  rule  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  rrans- 
portatlon   of  the   Senate   and   to  the   Com- 
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proceedings  or  In  judicial  proceedings  to 
which  the  Commission  Is  a  party  shall  be 
governed  by  the  rules  of  the  Commission  for 
adjudicative  proceedings  or  by  court  rules 
or  orders,  except  that  the  rules  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  amended  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  super- 
sede any  statutory  provision  which  expressly 
prohibits  or  limits  peutlcular  disclosures  by 
the  Commission,  or  which  authorizes  dis- 
closures to  any  other  Federal  agency. 

"(f)  Any  material  which  is  received  by  the 
Commission  in  any  investigation,  a  purpose 
of  which  is  to  determine  whether  any  person 
may  have  violated  any  provision  of  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Commission,  and 
which  is  provided  piirsuant  to  any  com- 
pulsory process  under  this  Act  or  which  is 
provided  voluntarily  In  place  of  such  com- 
pulsory process  shall  be  exempt  from  dis- 
closure under  section  552  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.". 

aECXTLATOtT    AN&LTSXS;     JtTOICIAI,    REVHW; 
■ZGtra^TORT     &CEKDAS 

S«c.  15.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  UjS.C.  41  et  seq.) .  as  amended  In  section 
13  and  section  14,  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  section  21  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  22.  I  a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'rule'  means  any  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  tinder  sec- 
tion 6  or  section  18.  except  that  such  term 
does  not  Include  Interpretive  rules,  rules  in- 
volving Commission  management  or  person- 
nel, general  statements  of  policy,  or  rules 
relating  to  Commission  organization,  pro- 
cedure, or  practice.  Such  term  does  not  In- 
clude any  amendment  to  a  rule  vinless  the 
Commission — 

"(A)  estimates  that  such  amendment  will 
have  an  annual  effect  on  the  national  econ- 
omy of  liOO.CKW.OOO  or  more: 

"(B)  estimates  T*iat  such  amendment  will 
cause  a  substantial  change  In  the  cost  or 
price  of  goods  or  services  which  are  used  ex- 
tensively by  particular  Industries,  which  are 
supplied  extensively  In  particular  geographic 
regions,  or  which  are  acquired  In  significant 
quantities  by  the  Federal  Oovemment,  or  by 
State  or  local  governments;  or 

"(C)  otherwise  determines  that  such 
amendment  will  have  a  significant  Impact 
upon  persons  subject  to  regulation  under 
such  amendnient  and  upon  consumers. 

"(2)  The  term  'rulemaking'  means  any 
Commission  proceu  for  formulating  or 
amending  a  rule. 

"(b)  (1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Commis- 
sion publishes  notice  of  a  proposed  rule- 
making, the  Commission  shall  issue  a  pre- 
liminary regulatory  analysis  relating  to  the 
piopoeed  rule  involved.  Each  preliminary 
regrulatory  analysis  shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  concise  statement  of  the  need  for, 
and  the  objectives  of,  the  proposed  rule: 

"(B)  a  description  of  any  reasonable  al- 
ternatives to  the  proposed  rule  which  may 
accomplish  the  stated  objective  of  the  rule 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  applicable  law: 
and 

"(C)  for  the  proposed  rule,  and  for  each 
of  the  alternatives  described  In  the  analysis, 
a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  projected  bene- 
fits and  any  adverse  economic  effects  and  any 
other  effects,  and  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
proposed  rule  and  each  alternative  In  meet- 
ing the  stated  objectives  of  the  proposed 
rule. 

"(2)  In  any  case  )n  which  the  Commission 
promulgates  a  final  rule,  the  Commission 
shall  issue  a  final  ifgulatory  analysis  relat- 
ing to  the  final  rule.  Bach  final  regulatory 
analysis  shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  concise  sutement  of  the  need  for. 
and  the  objectives  of.  the  final  rule- 


"(B)  a  description  of  any  alternatives  to 
the  final  rule  which  were  considered  by  the 
Commission; 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  projected  benefits 
and  any  adverse  economic  effects  and  any 
other  effects  of  the  final  rule; 

"(D)  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for 
the  determination  of  the  Commission  that 
the  final  rtile  will  attain  its  objectives  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  applicable  law  and 
the  reasons  the  particular  alternative  was 
chosen:  and 

"(B)  a  summary  of  any  significant  issues 
raised  by  the  comments  submitted  during 
the  public  comment  period  In  response  to 
the  preliminary  regulatory  analysis,  and  a 
summary  of  the  assessment  by  the  Conunls- 
slon  of  such  issues. 

"(3)  (A)  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  or 
waste,   the   Commission    is   authorized   to — 

"(I)  consider  a  series  of  closely  related 
rules  as  one  rule  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section;  and 

"(11)  whenever  appropriate,  incorporate 
any  data  or  analysis  contained  in  a  regu- 
latory analysis  issued  under  this  subsection 
In  the  statement  of  basis  and  ptirpose  to 
accompany  any  rule  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion 18  (a)(1)(B).  and  incorporate  by  ref- 
erence In  any  preliminary  or  final  regulatory 
analysis  information  contained  in  a  notice 
of  proposed  rulemaking  or  a  statement  of 
basis  and  purpose. 

"(B)  The  Commission  shall  include,  in 
each  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  and  in 
each  publication  of  a  final  rule,  a  statement 
of  the  manner  In  which  the  public  may 
obtain  copies  of  the  preliminary  and  final 
regulatory  analyses.  The  Cotnmlsslon  may 
charge  a  reasonable  fee  for  the  copying  and 
mailing  of  regulatory  analyses.  The  regu- 
latory analyses  shall  be  furnished  without 
charge  oir  at  a  reduced  charge  if  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  waiver  or  reduction 
of  the  fee  is  In  the  public  interest  because 
furnishing  the  information  primarily  ben- 
efits the  general  public. 

"(4)  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to 
delay  the  completion  of  any  of  the  require- 
ments established  in  this  subsection  by  pub- 
lishing In  the  Federal  Register,  not  later 
than  the  date  of  publication  of  the  final 
rule  involved,  a  finding  that  the  final  rule 
Is  being  promulgated  in  response  to  an 
emergency  which  oiakes  timely  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  im- 
practicable. Such  publication  shall  include 
a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such  finding. 

"(6)  The  requirements  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  to  alter  in  any  man- 
ner the  substantive  standards  applicable  to 
any  action  by  the  Commission,  or  the  pro- 
cedural standards  otherwise  applicable  to 
such  action. 

"(c)(1)  The  contents  and  adequacy  of 
any  regulatory  analysis  prepared  or  issued 
by  the  Commission  under  this  section.  In- 
cluding the  adequacy  of  any  procedure  in- 
volved in  suob  preparation  or  Issuance,  shall 
not  be  subjected  to  any  judicial  review  In 
any  coxirt.  except  that  a  court,  upon  review 
of  a  rule  pursuant  to  section  18(e) ,  may  set 
aside  such  rule  if  the  Commission  has  failed 
entirely  to  prepare  a  regulatory  analysis. 

"(2)  Except  as  specified  In  paragraph  (1), 
no  Commission  action  may  be  invalidated, 
remanded,  or  otherwise  affected  by  any 
court  on  account  of  any  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  do 
not  alter  the  substantive  or  procedural 
standards  otherwise  applicable  to  judicial 
review  of  any  action  by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  publish  at 
least  semiannually  a  regulatory  agenda. 
Eaurh  regulatory  agenda  shall  contain  a  list 
of  rules  which  the  Commission  intends  to 
propose  or  promulgate  during  the  l2-<nonth 
period    following    the    publication    of    the 


agenda.  On  the  first  Monday  in  Octo'ber  of 
each  year,  the  Commission  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  schedule  showing  the 
dates  during  the  current  fiscal  year  on  which 
the  semiannual  regulatory  agenda  of  the 
Commission  will  be  published. 

"(2)  For  each  rule  listed  in  a  regulatory 
agenda,  the  Commission  shall — 

"(A)  describe  the  rule; 

"(B)  state  the  objectives  of  and  the  legal 
basts  for  the  rule;  and 

"(C)  specify  any  dates  established  or  an- 
ticipated by  the  Commission  for  taking  ac- 
tion. Including  dates  for  advance  notice  of 
proposed  rulemaking,  notices  of  proposed 
rulemaking,  and  final  action  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(3)  Each  regulatory  agenda  shall  state 
the  name,  office  address,  and  office  telephone 
number  of  the  Commission  officer  or  em- 
ployee responsible  for  responding  to  any  in- 
quiry relating  to  each  rule  listed. 

"(4)  The  Commission  shall  not  propose 
or  promulgate  a  rule  which  was  not  listed 
on  a  regulatory  agenda  unless  the  Commis- 
sion publishes  with  the  rule  an  explanation 
of  the  reasons  the  rule  was  omitted  from 
such  agenda.". 

GOOD   riUTH    KELIANCE   UPON   ACTIONS  OF   BOABD 

or  covESNoas  or  rEDCRAi,  bevsekve  system 

Sec.  16.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.),  as  amended  In 
section  13,  section  14.  and  section  IS,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  inserting  after  section  22 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sec  23.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'Board  of  Governors'  means  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  if — 

"(1)  any  person.  p>artner8hlp,  or  corpora- 
tion engages  In  any  conduct  or  practice 
which  allegedly  constitutes  a  violation  of 
any  Federal  law  with  respect  to  which  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  System 
has  rulemaking  authority;  and 

"(2)  such  person,  partnership,  or  corpora- 
tion engaged  in  such  conduct  or  practice  In 
good  faith  reliance  upon,  and  in  conformity 
with,  any  rule,  regulation,  statement  of  In- 
terpretation, or  statement  of  approval  pre- 
scribed or  issued  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
under  such  Federal  law: 

then  such  good  faith  reliance  shall  constitute 
a  defense  in  any  administrative  or  Judicial 
proceeding  commenced  against  such  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act  or  in  any  administrative 
or  Judicial  proceeding  commenced  against 
such  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
upon  request  made  by  the  Commission,  under 
any  provision  of  law. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply  regardless  of  whether  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, statement  of  Interpretation,  or  state- 
ment of  approval  prescribed  or  issued  by  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  amended,  rescinded, 
or  held  to  be  invalid  by  Judicial  authority  or 
any  other  authority  after  a  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  has  engaged  In  any  con- 
duct or  practice  in  good  faith  reliance  upon, 
and  in  conformity  with,  such  rule,  regula- 
tion, statement  of  interpretation,  or  state- 
ment of  approval. 

"(d)   If ,  in  any  case  in  which — 

"  ( 1 )  the  Board  of  Governors  has  rulemak- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  any  Federal 
law:  and 

"(2)  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  en- 
force the  requirements  of  such  Federal  law: 
any  person,  partnership,  or  corporation  sub- 
mits a  request  to  the  Board  of  Governors  for 
the  issuance  of  any  statement  of  interpreta- 
tion or  statement  of  approval  relating  to  any 
conduct  or  practice  of  such  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  which  may  be  subject  to 
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the  requirements  of  such  Federal  law.  then 
the  Board  of  Governors  shall  dispose  of  such 
request  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  such  request.". 

AtrrRORiZATioN  or  appbopriattons 
Sec.    17.  Section  24  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
13,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1976;"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1977.  For  fiscal  years" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "law."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1977;  not  to  exceed 
$70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980;  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981; 
and  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.". 

KESTRICTION  OP  COlUf  ISSION  AtTTHORlTT  tTNOER 
LANHAM     TRADEMARK     ACT 

Sec.  18.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  not  have  any  authority  to  use  any  funds 
which  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  VS.C.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  years  1980. 
1981.  or  1982.  tinder  section  24  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  17  and  as  so  redesig- 
nated in  section  13.  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
any  action  under  section  14  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  registration 
and  protection  of  trademarks  used  In  com- 
merce, to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  certain 
international  conventions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (15  U.S.C.  1064).  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act,  with  re- 
spect to  the  cancellation  of  the  registration 
of  any  mark  on  the  ground  that  such  mark 
has  become  the  common  descriptive  name  of 
an  article  or  substtmce. 

RESTRICTION   OF   COMMISSION   REGULATION   OF 
rUNEKAL  INDUSTRT 

Sec.  19.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "funeral  trade  regulation 
rule"  means  the  proposed  trade  regulation 
rule  which  was  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister of  August  29.  1975.  beginning  at  page 
39901.  and  which  relates  to  the  regulation  of 
funeral  Industry  practices. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall  not  have 
any  authority  to  use  any  funds  which  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  ( 15  U.S.C 
41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  year  1980.  1981.  or  1982. 
under  section  24  of  such  Act.  as  amended  by 
section  17  and  as  so  redesignated  in  section 
13.  to  issue — 

(1)  the  funeral  trade  regulation  rule  in 
final  form;  or 

(2)  any  other  trade  regulation  rule,  in  pro- 
posed or  final  form,  which  sets  forth  rules 
substantially  similar  to  the  rules  set  forth 
in  the  funeral  trade  regulation  rule. 

(c)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  have  author- 
ity to  use  the  funds  specified  in  subsection 
(b)  to  issue  the  funeral  trade  regulation  rule 
in  final  form  only  to  the  extent  that  the 
funeral  trade  regulation  rule  (in  its  final 
form)  — 

(A)  requires  persons,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  furnishing  goods  and  services 
relating  to  funerals  to  disclose  the  fees  or 
prices  charged  for  such  goods  and  services  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission;  and 

(B)  prohibits  or  prevents  such  persons, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  from — 

(i)  engaging  In  any  misrepresentation; 

(11)  engaging  in  any  boycott  against,  or 
making  any  threat  against,  any  other  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  furnishing  goods 
and  services  relating  to  fimerals; 

(ill)  conditioning  the  furnishing  of  any 
such  goods  or  services  to  a  consumer  upon 
the  purchase  of  such  consvuner  of  other  such 
goods  or  services;  or 


(iv)  furnishing  any  such  goods  or  services 
to  a  consumer  for  a  fee  without  obtaining 
the  prior  approval  of  such  consumer. 

(2)  (A)  Tlie  Commission,  before  Issuing  the 
funeral  trade  regulation  rule  in  final  form — 

(I)  shall  publish  In  the  Federal  Register 
for  public  comment  a  revised  version  of  the 
funeral  trade  regulation  rule  which  contains 
the  provisions  specified  in  subparagraph  (A) 
and  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 

(II)  shall  allow  interested  persons  to  sub- 
mit written  data,  views,  and  arguments  re- 
lating to  such  revised  version  of  the  funeral 
trade  regulation  rule,  and  make  all  such  sub- 
missions publicly  available:  and 

(ill)  may  permit  interested  persons,  or.  as 
appropriate,  a  single  representative  of  each 
group  of  such  persons  having  the  same  or 
similar  interests  with  respect  to  such  revised 
version  of  the  funeral  trade  regulation  rule, 
to  present  their  position  orally. 

(B)  The  requirements  established  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  are  In  addition  to.  and  not 
in  lieu  of.  any  other  requirements  established 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  41  et  seq.).  or  in  any  other  provision 
of  law.  and  applicable  to  the  promulgation 
of  trade  regulation  rules  by  the  Commission 
The  requirements  established  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  not  be  construed  to  vacate 
or  otherwise  affect  any  proceedings  con- 
ducted by  the  Commission  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with  respect 
to  the  funeral  trade  regulation  rule. 

(d)  If.  upon  application  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  an  appropriate  State  agency,  the 
CTommlssion  determines  (pursuant  to  rules 
prescribed  by  the  Commission)  that — 

(1)  there  is  In  effect  a  State  requirement 
which  applies  to  any  transaction  to  which 
this  section  applies;  and 

(2)  such  State  requirement  affords  an 
overall  level  of  protection  to  consumers 
which  is  as  great  as.  or  greater  than,  the 
protection  afforded  by  this  section; 

then  only  such  State  requirement  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  extent  specified  in  such 
determination  for  so  long  as  the  State  ad- 
ministers and  enforces  effectively  any  such 
State  requirement. 

RESTRICTION  OF  COMMISSION  ATTrHORITT  RKUkT- 
INC  TO  ACRICT7LTURAI,  COOPERATIVES 

Sec.  20.  (a)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
shall  not  have  any  authority  to  use  any  funds 
which  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
(15  use.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
1981.  or  1982.  under  section  24  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  17  and  as  so  redesig- 
nated in  section  13.  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  study.  Investigation,  or  prose- 
cution of  any  agricultural  cooperative  for  any 
conduct  which,  because  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  authorize  asso- 
ciation of  producers  of  agricultural  products', 
approved  February  18.  1922  (7  US  C  291  et 
seq.).  commonly  known  as  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act.  Is  not  a  violation  of  any  Federal 
antitrust  Act  or  the  Federal  Trade  CommU- 
sion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.) . 

(b)  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  shall 
not  have  any  authority  to  use  any  funds 
which  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  A'-t 
(15  U.S.C.  41  et  seq.)  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
1981,  or  1982,  under  section  24  of  such  Act. 
as  amended  by  section  17  and  so  redesig- 
nated In  section  13,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting any  study  or  investigation  of  any 
agricultural  marketing  orders. 

CONGRESSIONAL    REVIEW    OF    RULES 

Sec.  21.  (a)(1)  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, after  promulgating  a  final  rule,  shall 
submit  such  final  rule  to  the  Congress  for 
review  in  accordance  with  this  section.  Such 
final  rule  shall  be  delivered  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress  on  the  same  date  and  to  each 


House  of  the  Congress  while  it  is  in  seaslon. 
Such  final  rule  shall  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  rrans- 
portation  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Oimmerce 
of  the  House,  recpectively. 

(2)  Any  such  final  rule  shall  become  ef- 
fective in  accordance  with  its  terms  unless, 
before  the  end  of  the  period  of  00  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  after  the  date 
such  final  rule  Is  submitted  to  the  Congress, 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  such  final 
rule. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
are  enacted  by  the  Congress — 

( A )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House. 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  respect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  House 
in  the  case  of  concurrent  resolutions  which 
are  subject  to  this  section,  and  such  pro- 
visions supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  Inconsistent  with  such 
other  rules:  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time.  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  case  of  any 
other  rule  of  that  House 

(2)  (A)  Any  concurrent  resolution  disap- 
proving a  final  rule  of  the  Commission  shall, 
upon  introduction  or  receipt  from  the  other 
House  of  the  Congress,  be  referred  immedi- 
ately by  the  presiding  officer  of  such  House 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  or  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
of  the  House,  as  the  case  may  be 

(B)  If  a  committee  to  which  a  concurrent 
resolution  Is  referred  does  not  report  such 
concurrent  resolution  before  the  end  of  the 
period  of  75  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  the  referral  of 
such  resolution  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  or  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House,  as  the 
case  may  be.  under  subsection  (a)(1),  it 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  any 
such  committee  from  fiirther  consideration 
of  such  concurrent  resolution. 

(C)  (1)  A  motion  to  discharge  in  the  Sen- 
ate may  be  made  only  by  a  Member  favoring 
the  concurrent  resolution,  shall  be  privileged 
(except  that  it  may  not  be  made  after  the 
conunittee  has  reported  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  final  rule  of 
the  Cksmmlsslon ) .  and  debate  on  such  mo- 
tion shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  motion.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  shall  not  be  in 
order,  and  It  shall  not  be  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  If  the  motion 
to  discharge  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to.  the 
motion  may  not  be  renewed,  nor  may  an- 
other motion  to  discharge  the  committee  be 
made  with  respect  to  any  other  concurrent 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  final 
rule  of  the  Commission. 

(11)  A  motion  to  discharge  in  the  House 
may  be  made  by  presentation  In  writing  to 
the  Clerk.  The  motion  may  be  called  up  only 
if  the  motion  has  been  signed  by  one-fifth 
of  the  Monbers  of  the  House.  The  motion  Is 
highly  privileged  (except  that  It  may  not  be 
made  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  disapproval  with 
respect  to  the  same  rule).  Debate  on  such 
motion  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
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motion.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not      had  upon  the  decisionmaking  and  rulemak- 

In  order,  and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to      ing  processes  of  the  Commission. 

reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  (2)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit      ment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
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may  not  make  public  "trade  secrets  or  com- 
mercial or  financial  Information  obtained 
from  a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential." 


In  adopting  this  amended  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill,  the  conferees  wish  to  indi- 
cate their  strong  reaffirmation  of  the  basic 


FSXVAIJCMCB    or    trNLAWFTn.    ACTS    OS    PaACTKCS 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
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motion.  An  aimendment  to  the  motion  1b  not 
in  OKler.  and  It  Is  not  In  order  to  move  to 
reconsider  tbe  vote  by  which  the  motion  1b 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(3)  (A)  When  a  committee  has  reported, 
or  has  been  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of.  a  concurrent  resolution,  It 
shall  be  at  any  time  thereafter  In  order 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  oX  the  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  motion  shall  be  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  and  highly  privileged 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  shall 
not  be  debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion shall  not  be  in  order,  and  It  shall  not 
be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  was  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(B)  Debate  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  10  hours, 
which  shall  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  such  concur- 
rent resolution.  A  motion  further  to  limit 
debate  shall  not  be  debatable.  An  amend- 
ment to.  or  motion  to  recommit,  the  con- 
current resolution  shall  not  be  In  order,  and 
it  shall  not  be  In  order  to  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  such  concurrent 
resolution   was  agreed   to   or  disagreed   to. 

(4)  Appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
relating  to  the  application  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives. 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure  re- 
lating to  a  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection.  If  a  House  has  approved 
a  concurrent  resolution  with  respect  to  any 
final  rule  of  the  Commission,  then  it  shall 
not  be  In  order  to  consider  In  such  House 
any  other  concurrent  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  same  final  rule 

(c)(1)  If  a  final  rule  of  the  Commission 
Is  disapproved  by  the  Congress  under  sub- 
section (a)(2),  then  the  Commission  may 
promulgate  a  final  rule  which  relates  to  the 
same  acts  or  practices  as  the  final  rule  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  Such  final  rule — 

(A)  shall  be  based  ui>on — 

(1)  the  rulemaking  record  of  the  final  rule 
disapproved  by  the  Congress:  or 

(11)  such  rulemaking  record  and  the  record 
established  In  supplemental  rulemaking  pro- 
ceedings conducted  by  the  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  in  any  case  in  which  the  Com- 
mission determines  that  It  is  necessary  to 
supplement  the  existing  rulemaking  record 
and 

(B)  may  contain  such  changes  as  the 
Commission  considers  necessary  or  aooro- 
priate. 

(2)  The  Commission,  after  promuleatln? 
a  final  rule  under  this  subsection,  shall  sub- 
mit the  final  rule  to  the  Congress  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (a)(1). 

(d)  Congressional  inaction  on.  or  rejec- 
tion of.  a  concurrent  resolution  of  disap- 
proval under  this  section  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  an  expression  of  approval  of  the 
final  rule  involved,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  create  any  presumption  of  valldltv 
with  respect  to  such  final  rule 

(e)  (1)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  pre- 
pare a  report  which  examines  the  review  of 
Commission  niles  under  this  section  Such 
report  shall— 

(A)  list  the  final  rules  submitted  to  the 
ConKresa  bv  the  Commission  durln?  the  pe- 
riod In  which  this  section  is  In  effect: 

(B)  list  the  final  rules  dlsanoroved  by  the 
Congress  under  subsection   (a)  rai : 

(C)  sneclfv  the  nimiber  of  instances  in 
which  the  Commission  promuleates  a  final 
rule  la  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  •  and 

(D)  Include  an  analysis  of  anv  imnact 
which  the  provisions  of  this  section   have 


had  upon  the  decisionmaking  and  rulemak- 
ing processes  of  the  Commission. 

(2i  The  Comptroller  General  shall  submit 
the  report  required  In  paragra{>h  ( 1 )  to  the 
Congress  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 

(f)(1)  Any  Interested  party  may  institute 
such  actions  In  the  appropriate  district  cotu^ 
of  the  United  States,  including  actions  for 
declaratory  Judgment,  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  construe  the  constitutionality  of  any 
provtslon  of  this  section.  The  district  coxirt 
immediately  shall  certify  aJl  questions  of  the 
constitutionality  of  this  section  to  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
involved,  which  shall  hear  the  matter  sitting 
en  b&nc. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  decision  on  a  matter  certified 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  be  reviewable  by 
appeal  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Such  appeal  shall  be  brought 
not  later  than  20  days  after  the  decision  of 
the  court  of  appeals 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  court  of 
appeals  and  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  to  advance  on  the  docket  aiid 
to  expedite  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
the  disposition  of  any  matter  certified  under 
paragraph   ( 1 ) 

(g)  (1)   For  purposes  of  this  section — 

(A)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjourrunent  sine  die:  and 

(B)  days  on  which  either  House  is  not  in 
session  because  of  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  5  days  to  a  day  certain  are  excluded  in 
the  computation  of  the  periods  specified  In 
subsection    (a)(2)    and  subsection    (b). 

(2)  If  an  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
Congress  occurs  after  the  Commission  has 
submitted  a  final  rule  under  subsection  (a) 
{ 1 ) .  but  such  adjournment  occurs— 

(A)  before  the  end  of  the  period  specified 
in  subsection  (b)(2):  and 

(B)  before  any  action  necessary  to  disap- 
prove the  final  rule  is  completed  under 
subsection  (a)  (2) ; 

then  the  Commission  shall  be  required  to 
resubmit  the  final  rule  Involved  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  reeular  session  of  the 
Congress  The  period  specified  In  subsection 
(a)  (2)  shall  begin  on  the  date  of  such 
resubmission. 

(h)  For  purooses  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

(2)  The  term  "concurrent  resolution" 
means  a  concurrent  resolution  the  matter 
after  the  resolving  clause  of  which  is  as 
follows:  "That  the  Congress  disapproves  the 
final  rule  promulgated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission    dealing    with    the    matter    of 

which  final  rule  was  submitted 

to  the  Congress  on ".  (The  blank 

spaces  shall  be  filled  appropriately.) 

(3)  The  temi  "rule"  means  any  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Commission  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
41  et  seq.) ,  other  than  any  rule  promulgated 
under  section  18(a)(1)(A)  of  such  Act  (15 
use.   57a(a)  (1)  (A)). 

(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  cease  to  have  any  force  or  ef- 
fect after  September  30,  1982. 

OVERSIGHT  HEABINGS 

Sec.  22.  The  Consumer  Subcommittee  of 
the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  of  the  Senate  shall  conduct 
an  oversight  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  at  least  once 
during  the  first  6  calendar  months,  and  at 
least  once  during  the  last  6  calendar  months, 
of  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1980,  1981.  and 
1982 

EFFCCTTVZ  DATS 

Sec.  23.  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act,  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 

this  Act 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

Haki^t  O.  Stagg^u, 
jaices  h.  schtuxx, 

RICHABDSON  PkETKX, 
DaVIO  E.  SATTXartELD. 

Thomas  A.  Lttken, 
Samuh.  L.  DrvTNE. 
James  T.  BROTHnx, 
Matthew  J.  Rinaloo, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W.  Cannon, 
Wendeli,  H.  Ford. 
Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Howell  Hetlin, 
John  C.  Dantorth, 
John  W.  Warner. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  Conixrence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
Btgreetng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2313)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  in  such  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bin  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  substi- 
tute text. 

The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  sigreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes. 

short  title 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  short 
title  In  the  House  bill. 

reconsideration  or  orders 

House  bill — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  with  respect  to  reconsideration  of 
orders. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  Commission  to  reopen  any 
order  Issued  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmilsslon  Act  If  a  person,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  subject  to  that  order 
files  a  request  with  the  Commission  stating 
with  particularity  the  chemged  conditions  of 
law  or  fact  that  require  the  order  to  be 
altered,  modified,  or  set  aside.  A  request 
satisfying  these  requirements  must  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission  within  120  dasrs 
of  the  date  of  filing. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adonts  the  Senate  provision,  but 
with  a  modification  that  requires  parties 
seeking  reconsideration  to  make  a  "satisfac- 
tory showing"  of  changed  conditions  of  law 
or  fact. 

Disclosure  of  commercial  or  financial 
information 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amended 
section  6(f)  of  the  Federal  TYade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  remove  the  Commission's  author- 
ity to  make  public  "confidential  commercial 
or  financial  Information."  The  effect  of  this 
provision  would  have  been  to  remove  any 
discretionary  authority  that  the  Commission 
has  to  make  public  certain  business  Informa- 
tion. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute    provides    that    the    Commission 
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may  not  make  public  "trade  secrets  or  com- 
mercial or  financial  Information  obtained 
from  a  person  and  privileged  or  confidential." 
This  brings  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
into  conformity  with  the  fourth  exemption  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  effect 
of  the  provision  Is  to  remove  any  discretion- 
ary authority  that  the  Commission  has  to 
make  public  any  information  which  is 
•exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  fourth 
exemption  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  The  conferees  Intend  no  change  In  the 
accepted  Judicial  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "trade  secrets  or  commercial  or  finan- 
cial Information  obtained  from  a  person  and 
privileged  or  confidential." 

quarterly  financial  report  program 

House  bill.— The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  the  Quarterly  Financial  Report 
(QFR)  Program. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  by  October  31,  1981.  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  would  re- 
duce the  number  of  small  businesses  required 
to  participate  in  the  Quarterly  Financial 
Report  Program  by  25  percent  and  that  the 
FTC  would  significantly  simplify  the  report- 
ing forms. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  directs  the  agency  to  determine 
ways  In  which  the  QFB  Program  can  be 
administered  with  fewer  reporting  burdens 
on  small  businesses.  The  agency  is  required 
under  the  conference  substitute  to  establish 
a  plan  for  reducing  the  reporting  burdens 
after  consulting  with  representatives  of  small 
businesses  and  with  the  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment who  use  the  information  contained 
in  the  QPPv.  The  plan  is  to  address  the  ways 
in  which  the  number  of  small  businesses  re- 
quired to  report  can  be  reduced  without 
impairing  the  utility  of  the  information 
collected  and  In  which  the  reporting  form 
can  be  simplified.  The  conference  substitute 
directs  the  agency  to  prepare  the  plan  and 
submit  It  to  the  Congress  on  or  before 
December  31,  1980.  The  changes  in  the  QFR 
Program  as  set  out  In  the  plan  are  to  go  into 
effect  on  October  31.  1981. 

Line  of  business 

House  bill.— The  Houae  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment  .—The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  specific  procedures  to  safe- 
guard the  confidentiality  of  data  provided 
pursuant  to  the  Commission  Line  of  Busi- 
ness statistical  reporting  program. 

Conference     substitute.— The     conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
Insurance 

House  bill— Tbe  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment.— Tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  section  6  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act,  making  the  PTC's  investi- 
gative and  reporting  powers  explicitly  In- 
applicable to  the  business  of  insurance  (ex- 
cept to  the  extent  authorized  under  sections 
6(c)  and  6(d)  relating  to  antitrust  investi- 
gations). The  amendment  also  allows  the 
Commission  to  participate  with  HEW  In  a 
study  of  Medlgap  insurance. 

Conference  substitute.— Tbe  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision  pro- 
hibiting the  FTC  from  conducting  investiga- 
tions of  the  "business  of  Insurance"  under 
section  6  of  the  PTC  Act  but  with  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  the  Commission 
may.  upon  a  request  by  majority  vote  of 
either  the  Senate  or  House  Commerce  Com- 
mittee, conduct  a  study  of  the  business  of 
Insurance  and  report  Its  findings  to  Congress. 
The  amendment  further  provides  that  the 
authority  to  conduct  such  a  study  shall  be 
limited  to  the  Congress  during  which  a  re- 
quest Is  made.  A  study  could  be  continued 
In  a  future  Congress  only  if  It  was  reau- 
thorized. 


In  adopting  this  amended  provision  from 
the  Senate  bill,  the  conferees  wish  to  indi- 
cate their  strong  reafllnnation  of  the  basic 
policy  of  the  McCarran -Ferguson  Act;  that 
the  business  of  insurance  Is  to  be  regulated 
by  the  States.  If  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  McCarran  Act  should  be  amended 
and  a  broader  federal  role  established  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  insurance,  the 
FTC  should  exercise  the  authority  It  has  to 
propose  such  legislation  as  it  considers  ap- 
propriate. 

Finally,  the  conferees  intend  in  authoriz- 
ing the  Commission  to  conduct  studies  that 
this  authority  be  limited  to  general  review 
and  analysis  of  Insurance  policy  issues  not 
"investigations"  of  the  industry  or  segments 
of  the  industry. 

ENFORCEMENT  AUTHORITT 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  amend  Section  10  of  the  VTC 
Act  to  provide  that  criminal  sanctions  for 
failure  to  comply  with  FTC  subp>oenas  apply 
only  after  a  United  States  District  Court 
orders  compliance. 

Conference     substitute. — The     conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
standards  and  certification  rulemaking 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment removed  any  authority  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  promulgate  a  trade 
regulation  rule  concerning  the  development 
and  utilization  of  private  standards  and 
certification    activities. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  amendment  speolflcally  removing  the 
Commission's  authority  to  issue  a  trade 
regulation  rule  with  respect  to  "unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices"  under  section  18 
of  the  Federal  Ttade  Commission  Act.  The 
substitute  leaves  unaffected  whatever  au- 
thority the  Commission  might  have  under 
any  other  provision  of  the  FTC  Act  to  issue 
rules  with  respect  to  "unfair  methods  of 
competition"  relating  to  standards  and  cer- 
tification activities.  However,  the  conferees 
believe  the  Commission  should  explore  the 
possibility  of  issuing  voluntary  rules  and 
guidelines  In  this  area.  The  conferees  note 
that  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  now  issued  OMB  Circular  No.  A-119 
which  among  other  things  sets  out  pro- 
cedures for  the  development  of  standards 
applying  to  products  purchased  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  conferees  hope  the 
Commission  will  closely  follow  the  activities 
of  other  Interested  Federal  agencies  and.  In 
the  spirit  of  Executive  Order  12044,  will 
avoid  inconsistent  or  duplicative  activity  In 
this  area. 

Tn  the  1976  Magnuson-Mo?s  Warranty- 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Improvement 
Act.  the  Congress  specifically  addressed  the 
Commission's  rulemaking  authority  o^er 
"unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices."  With 
resrect  to  "unfair  methods  of  competition." 
section  18(a)(2)  (16  U.S.C.  57r(2))  stated 
as  follows : 

The  Commission  Fhall  have  no  authority 
under  this  Act.  other  than  its  authorltv  un- 
der this  section,  to  prescribe  any  rule  with  re- 
spect to  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac- 
tices in  or  affecting  commerce  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  5(a)(1)).  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  not  affect  any  authority  of 
the  Commission  to  prescribe  rules  (Includ- 
ing Interpretative  rules),  and  general  state- 
ments of  policy,  with  respect  to  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition  In  or  affecting  commerce. 
The  conferees  do  not  take  any  position 
with  respect  to  whether  the  Commission  has 
authority  to  promulgate  trade  regulation 
rules  under  any  other  section  of  the  FTC 
Act. 
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Houae  bill. — Tbe  House  bill  cootalnwl  no 
provision  on  prevalence. 

Senate  amendmentt. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  PTC  could  Initiate 
a  rulemaking  only  if  acts  or  practtoea  under 
consideration  are  prevalent.  Prevalence  would 
be  established  If  the  FTC  had  issued  prior 
cease  and  desist  orders  covering  the  practices, 
or  If  the  Commission  had  information  that 
indicated  a  "pattern"  of  abuse. 

Conference  substitute. — Tbe  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  a  provision  on 
prevalence.  The  conferees  wish  to  emphasize 
their  belief  that  the  Commission  should  not 
Initiate  a  rulemaking  proceeding  when  only 
isolated  and  insignificant  acts  or  practices 
have  occurred.  In  those  Instancea,  caae-by- 
case  adjudication,  rather  than  rulemaking,  is 
the  appropriate  remedy  for  Isolated  activities 
which  the  agency  determines  to  be  unfair  to 
deceptive. 

ADVANCED    NOTICS    OF   PROPOSIS    FEIMXAl.   TKADR 
COMMIS8IOK    RULES 

Houae  bill. — Tbe  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  on  advance  notice. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  an  advance  notice  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Commerce  and  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  SO  days 
prior  to  publishing  a  notice  of  propoaed  nile- 
maklng  in  the  Federal  Register. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

PRESIDING    OFFICES 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  all  FTC  presiding  offlcers 
shall  be  responsible  only  to  the  Chief  Pre- 
siding Officer. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provlaion. 

compensation    for    PARTIdPATIOK   IK 
RULEMAKING    PROCSEDntCS 

House  bill. — The  House  placed  a  celling  of 
175.000  on  the  amount  any  person  could  re- 
ceive under  the  compensation  program  estab- 
lished in  section  18  of  the  FTC  Act  for  any 
one  rulemaking  and  for  any  year.  The  au- 
thorization was  decreased  from  tl  million  to 
$750,000  per  year  for  fiscal  years  1080.  1081. 
and  1983. 

Senate  amendment. — ^Tbe  Senate  amend- 
ment placed  a  celling  of  t60.000  on  the 
amount  any  person  could  receive  under  the 
compensation  program  for  any  one  year.  It 
also  reduced  the  authorization  to  •760,000. 
The  percentage  of  funds  that  could  be 
granted  to  small  businesses  was  raised  from 

25  per  cent  to  60  per  cent,  and  a  minimum 
of  25  per  cent  of  the  funds  bad  to  be  set 
aside  to  enable  small  buslneaaee  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program.  Tbe  FTC  was  also  re- 
quired to  undertake  a  small  business  out- 
reach program. 

Conference  substitute. — Tbe  conference 
substitute  Incorporates  provisions  of  both 
bills.  During  the  authorization  period  of  this 
Act,  no  person  may  receive  more  than  176,000 
for  participating  In  a  rulemaking  proceeding, 
and  no  person  may  receive  more  than  850.000 
per  year  from  public  participation  funds. 
Further,  the  total  amount  authorized  for 
this  program  during  the  authorization  period 
of  this  Act  Is  reduced  to  $760,000  per  year. 

The  conference  substitute  also  amends  sec- 
tion 18(h)   by  requiring  that  a  minimum  of 

26  per  cent  be  set  aside  for  grants  to  small 
businesses  and  that  the  FTC  undertake  a 
small  business  outreach  program. 

AOV^naiNG    RULEMAKING 

House  bill. — Tbe  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  provide  with  respect  to  commer- 
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dal  advertlslnK    riiles  may  be  promulgated     exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom     ment  of  a  single   office  to  plan  regulatory 
to  frSiT^pme  ^IvertlsmT.  Tbe  Com-     of  Information  Act.  activities.  Also,  it  ^"quired  the  FTC  to  Usue 

_._. ,^    .i„   K.»-   K^„    ,^^„t,^^    f^         xhi«  r^rnvinion  III  Intended  to  exemnt  from      euidellnes  to  ensure  that  FTC  rules  are  wrii- 
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"GOOD   FAITH    RELIANCE"   DEFENSE 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 


provision  wotild  have  applied  to  flacal  years 
1980-1983. 

Stftiate.   amendment — The   Senate   amend - 


2.  expedited  procedures,  modeled  after  tbe 
procedures  utilized  under  the  Energy  Policy 
Conservation   Act   of    1976.   are   included   to 
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o»»i  adTertlsiiig,  rules  may  be  promulgmted 
for  falae  or  deceptive  Mlvertlsing.  The  Com- 
mlaslon  wovild  also  have  been  required  to 
publish  the  text  of  a  rule,  including  altema- 
tiT«a.  when  It  published  a  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking.  This  publication  requirement 
would  apply  to  any  rulemaking  in  which 
hearlnga  had  not  been  completed. 

Contererux  rubstitute. — The  conference 
substitute  provides :  (1)  the  children's  ad- 
vertising proceeding  would  be  suspended 
until  the  Oommlsslon  votes  to  publish  the 
t«zt  of  a  proposed  rule  and  any  further  ac- 
tion In  the  proceeding  thereafter  could  be 
tf  s-mt  only  upon  acta  or  practices  that  are 
"deceptive":  (3)  "unfairness"  could  not  be 
the  basis  for  any  new  advertising  rulemaking 
proceeding  during  the  life  of  the  authoriza- 
tion (ilJcal  1980,  1981,  and  1983):  and  (3)  the 
OommlHlon  would  be  required  to  publish 
the  text  of  a  proposed  rule  at  the  commence- 
ment of  any  future  rulemaking  proceeding. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
that  If  the  Commission  determines  that  It  is 
appropriate  to  take  further  action  in  the 
children's  television  advertising  proceeding. 
and  If  the  Commission  determines  that  it 
will  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  party  In 
a  legislative  hearing,  the  Commission  may 
limit  representation  in  accordimce  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  section  18(cl  (3)  (A) 

The  conference  made  these  amendments 
regarding  the  children's  advertising  proceed- 
ing because  of  their  concern  that  it  raises 
fundamental  issues  of  free  speech  and  due 
process.  The  conferees  expect  the  Oommls- 
slon to  seriously  weigh  these  concerns  In 
further  proceedings.  If  any. 

ZX    PASTS    MzmNCS 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  has  no 
provision. 

Senate  ameiulment . — The  Senate  amend- 
ment required  the  FTC  to  promulgate  rules 
providing  that  ex  parte  contacts  between 
Commissioners  and  outside  parties  be  "on- 
the-record",  and  that  contacts  between  the 
Commissioners  and  the  rulemaking  staff  be 
"on-the-record"  when  discussing  facts  rele- 
vant to  the  rulemaking  but  which  are  not  in 
the  rulemaking  record. 

Conference     substitute. — The     conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 
Civil  investigative  demand 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  ainendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment amended  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  by  Inserting  a  new  section  20  which 
applied  to  certain  Commission  Investigations 
of  possible  violations  of  sections  5  and  18. 
the  civil  investigative  demand  (CID)  pro- 
cedure utilized  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice under  the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act, 
16  use.  1311 

Conference  substitute — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  amendment  allowing  Information-shar- 
ing with  other  federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies so  long  as  those  agencies  agree  to  abide 
by  the  same  standards  of  confidentiality. 

CO  N  riDK  wnAUTT 

Bouse  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  any  material  provided 
pursuant  to  any  demand  or  otherwise  pro- 
vided by  any  person  shall  be  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Informs - 
tl<m  Act.  5  vac.  i  563(b). 

Confertnee  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment 
but  specifies  that  any  material  received  by 
the  Commission  In  an  Investigation,  to  de- 
termine whether  any  person  may  have  vio- 
lated any  provision  of  the  laws  administered 
by  the  Commission,  and  provided  pursuant 
to  compulsory  process  under  this  Act.  or 
provided  voluntarily  In  lieu  thereof,  shall  be 

I 


exempt  from  disclosure  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act. 

This  provision  Is  Intended  to  exempt  from 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  any  material  received  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  an  Investigation  of  a  violation  of 
law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sion. The  conferees  emphasize  that  this  pro- 
vision was  accepted  due  to  the  special  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  receipt  of  In- 
formation by  the  FTC.  This  should  not  be 
construed  as  a  precedent  for  general  govern- 
ment-wide policy  affecting  the  application  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  The  ex- 
emption Is  similar  In  purpose  to  the  protec- 
tion offered  under  the  seventh  exemption  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  which  cov- 
ers Investigatory  records  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  and  similar  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  exemption  con- 
tained In  the  Civil  Investigative  Demand 
Act  However,  unlike  the  seventh  exemption. 
this  disclosure  restriction  applies  to  any 
material  without  limitation  received  by  the 
Commission  in  a  law  enforcement  Investiga- 
tion, as  long  as  the  material  was  obtained 
pursuant  to  compulsory  process  or  was  pro- 
vided voluntarily  in  lieu  thereof. 

The  Conference  substitute  has  also 
amended  the  prohibitions  on  disclosure  In 
sections  3  and  15  of  the  Senate  bill  to  permit 
the  Commission  to  continue  sharing  Infor- 
mation with  federal,  as  well  as  state,  law 
enforcement  agencies  for  official  law  enforce- 
ment use  If  the  agency  certifies  that  such 
Information  will  be  maintained  In  confi- 
dence. This  change  Is  made  to  assure  effec- 
tive coordination  within  the  government  and 
to  eliminate  needlessly  duplicative  Informa- 
tion requests  to  private  persons.  A  "law  en- 
forcement agency"  is  an  agency  that  has  the 
legal  authority  to  engage  In  activities  "for 
official  law  enforcement  purposes."  The 
phrase  "law  enforcement  purposes."  In  turn, 
has  the  same  meaning  as  It  does  In  Exemp- 
tion 7  of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
That  Is.  the  Commission  is  piermltted  to  pro- 
vide documents  to  another  eigency.  even  If 
public  disclosure  were  otherwise  prohibited. 
If  the  agency  requests  the  material  in  con- 
nection with  any  criminal,  civil,  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding,  or  any  Investigation 
potentially  resulting  In  such  a  proceeding. 
See  House  Report  No.  1497,  89th  Cong.  2d 
Sess   11  (196fl) 

REGOLATORT    RETORM 

House  bill  —The  House  bill  defined  a  rule 
as  any  rule  prescribed  under  the  PTC  Act. 
as  well  as  certain  specified  amendments  to 
PTC  rules 

The  House  bill  also  provided  for  prelimi- 
nary and  final  regulatory  analyses  which 
would  Include  a  statement  of  the  need  for  a 
rule,  a  description  of  the  alternatives  under 
consideration,  an  analysis  of  projected  bene- 
fits and  adverse  effects,  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  a  particular  alternative  was  chosen, 
and.  if  appropriate,  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  for  the  selection  of  an  approach  en- 
tailing greater  adverse  economic  effects  than 
alternatives  considered 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  regu- 
latory analyses  would  not  be  Judicially  re- 
viewable unless  the  Commission  failed  en- 
tirely to  prepare  the  analyses. 

In  addition,  the  House  bill  provided  for  the 
semi-annual  publication  of  a  regulatory 
agenda,  containing  a  list  of  rules  which  the 
PTC  Intends  to  propose  In  the  next  12 
months.  The  agenda  would  also  Include  a 
list  of  rules  scheduled  to  be  reviewed  during 
the  next  year. 

Further,  the  House  bill  provided  for  pub- 
llcitlon  of  the  date  of  final  action  along  with 
the  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  if  final 
action  was  expected  within  the  year.  If  not. 
It  provided  for  announcement  of  a  timetable 
for  each  major  portion  of  the  proceeding. 

The  House  bill  also  provided  for  establish- 


ment of  a  single  office  to  plan  regulatory 
activities.  Also.  It  required  the  PTC  to  issue 
guidelines  to  ensure  that  VTC  rules  are  writ- 
ten In  "plain"  language,  that  the  costs  and 
benefits  of  a  rule  have  been  considered,  that 
alternatives  have  been  considered,  and  that 
there  Is  full  consultation  with  state  and  local 
governments. 

Finally,  the  House  bill  provided  for  review 
of  current  rules  by  1982.  The  review  wotUd 
include  an  assessment  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  rule,  the  problems  In  obtaining 
compliance,  and  whether  the  rule  should  be 
revised,  rescinded,  or  continued.  These  pro- 
visions expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  similar  provisions  on  defini- 
tions and  regulatory  agenda.  With  respect  to 
regulatory  analyses,  the  Senate  amendment 
had  the  same  provision  except  that  It  did  not 
require  a  separate  explanation  of  reasons  for 
election  of  an  approach  entailing  greater  ad- 
verse economic  effects.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  regulatory  analyses 
would  not  be  subject  to  separate  Judicial  re- 
view and  would  be  reviewable  as  part  of  the 
whole  rulemaking  record  upon  court  review 
of  a  rule. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  pro- 
visions with  respect  to  deadlines,  the  re- 
sponslblltles  of  the  Commsslon,  and 
periodic  review  of  regulatory  requirements. 

Conference  substitute.— With,  respect  to 
regulatory  analyses,  the  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  the  Senate  provision.  The  con- 
ferees believe  that  the  Senate  provision  pro- 
vides clear  and  straight-forward  criteria  for 
the  elements  of  the  regulatory  analysis.  The 
requirement  In  paragraph  (4)  of  the  Con- 
ference substitute  for  an  "analysis  of  the 
projected  benefits  and  adverse  effects  of  the 
rule,  and  .  .  .  the  reasons  the  particular  alter- 
native was  chosen "  wUl  necessarily  require 
an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  the  selec- 
tion of  a  rule  Imposing  greater  adverse  eco- 
nomic effects  than  other  alternatives.  The 
conferees  believe  this  task  can  be  effectively 
accomplished  within  the  analysis  required  by 
paragraph  (4)  and  therefore  deleted  the  spe- 
cific requirement  found  In  the  House  bill 
The  conferees  expect  that  If  the  Commission 
does  promulgate  a  rule  which  entails  greater 
adverse  economic  effects  than  alternatives 
considered.  Its  reasons  for  doing  so  will  be 
incorporated  In  the  regulatory  analysis  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

The  conferees  believe  that  the  regulatory 
analysis  requirements  enacted  by  this  sec- 
tion are  an  essential  reform  of  the  rulemak- 
ing process.  The  conferees  further  believe 
that  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  cost  and 
burdens  of  proposed  rules  will  substantially 
improve  rulemaking  proceedings. 

With  respect  to  Judicial  review,  the  con- 
ference subsUtute  adopts  the  House  provi- 
sion, and  makes  it  permanent.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision 
on  regulatory  agenda  The  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  a  provision  with 
respect  to  deadlines.  The  Commission  Is  al- 
ready voluntarily  announcing  deadlines  on 
each  major  portion  of  their  Magnuson-Moss 
rulemakings  and  therefore  amendment  to 
the  Act  was  unnecessary.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect that  this  practice  will  continue. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain a  provision  dealing  with  Commission 
responsibilities.  The  conferees  stress,  how- 
ever, the  Importance  of  a  rigorous  analysis 
of  benefits  and  adverse  effects  as  well  as  the 
necessity  of  easily  understandable  FTC  rules. 
The  conferees  encourage  the  ConmUsslon  to 
consult  fully  with  state  and  local  govern- 
ments when  promulgating  a  rule. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain a  provision  for  periodic  review.  The 
conferees  understand  that  the  Conunlsslon 
already  reviews  the  Impact  of  Its  rules  and 
encourages  the  Commission  to  continue  this 
practice. 
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"GOOD   FAITH    RKUANCS"   DEPENSX 


House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amend-ment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment prohibited  the  PTC  from  bringing  an 
enforcement  action  under  a  law  which  gave 
another  federal  agency  rulemaking  author- 
ity if  the  party  had  acted  In  good  faith  and 
relied  upon  a  rule,  regulation  or  interpreta- 
tion by  the  rulemaking  authority. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with 
an  amendment  to  clarify  that  the  "good 
faith"  defense  Is  limited  to  Federal  Reserve 
Board  regulations. 

SAVINGS   AND    I>OAN8 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  exempted  sav- 
ings and  loan  institutions  from  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  In  the  same  manner 
In  which  banks  are  exempt. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  contains  no  provision.  See  P.L. 
96-37.  enacted  June  23,  1979. 

Authorization  of  appropriation* 
House  bill. — The  House  bill  authorized  to 
be    appropriated    (75.000,000    for    fiscal    year 
1980.    $80,000,000   for    fiscal    year    1981,   and 
$85,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  to  be  appropriated  »70.000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  $75,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  authorizes  to  be  appronrlated 
«70000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  $75,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  $80,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Award  of  attomey  fees  and  other  expenses 

House  WII.— The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  an  award  of  attorneys 
fees  to  small  businesses  against  the  Com- 
mission If  the  Commission  action  was  not 
substantially  Justified. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  position. 

■nsro    CAR    RTTtXICAKINC    AtrrHOBrTT 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  amendment  spe- 
cifically prohibited  the  Commission  from 
Issuing  a  rule  whloh  mandated  a  warranty 
on  or  required  an  Inspection  of  a  used  motor 
vehicle  prior  to  its  sale. 

Conference  substitute.— The  Conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  position.  While 
the  Conferees  agree  that  the  substance  of 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  a  correct 
statement  of  the  limitations  on  the  Com- 
mission's authority  in  this  area,  they  believe 
it  Is  unnecessary  to  restate  existing  law. 
Consequently,  the  Senate  provision  Is 
deleted. 

Restriction  on  Commission  action  under 
Lanham  Trademark  Act 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  provided  that 
the  FTC  fca-  the  period  of  the  authorization 
of  this  Act  would  be  prohibited  from  using 
any  funds  to  pursue  an  action  under  section 
14  of  the  Lanham  Trademark  Act.  16  U.S.C 
S  1064,  on  the  grounds  that  the  challenged 
trademark  had  become  "the  common  de- 
scriptive name  of  an  article  or  substance." 

Senate  amendment. — ^The  Senate  amend- 
ment contcilned  no  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — ^The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  provision. 

rUNXEAL    >TTLn(JUUNC 

House  bill — The  House  bUl  prohibited  the 
FTC  from  Issuing  the  pending  funeral  rule 
or    any    "substantially    similar    rule."    This 


provision  would  have  applied  to  fiscal  years 
1980-1983. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — ^Tlie  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  proylslon  with 
an  amendment  which  prohibits  the  Com- 
mission from  Issuing  a  funeral  rule  unless 
that  rule  Is  limited  to  mandating  price  dls- 
clostires.  banning  deceptive  or  coercive 
practices,  and  prohibiting  unlawful  prac- 
tices such  as  boycotts  or  threats.  Addition- 
ally the  conference  substitute  requires  the 
Commission  to  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister its  proposed  final  rule  for  written  com- 
ment and,  if  appropriate,  permit  interested 
persons  to  present  their  views  orally  to  the 
Commission.  Finally,  the  substitute  provides 
a  mechanism  for  exempting  states  that  Is 
patterned  after  the  warranty  exemption 
provisions  of  the  Magnuaon-Ifoss  Warranty 
Act.  Nothing  In  the  conference  substitute 
Is  to  be  construed  to  affect  the  rights  or 
claims  of  any  party  seeking  Judicial  review 
of  any  final  funeral  rule  that  may  be 
promulgated. 

AGRICtTLTtnUI.    COOPBLATTVCS 

Houae  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  which  would  not  appropriate  any 
funds  for  any  study.  Investigation,  or  prose- 
cution of  any  agricultural  cooperative  as 
defined  In  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  or  to 
conduct  any  study  or  Investigation  of  any 
agricultural  marketing  orders  (except  with 
regard  to  false  or  misleading  advertising) . 
This  provision  would  have  applied  for  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1983. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  no  provision. 

Conference  substitute. — This  section  has 
been  added  to  ratify  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act  (7  U3.C.  291- 
2P2>.  The  Conferees  believe  that  the  ra- 
tionale for  the  limited  antitrust  exemption 
contained  In  the  statute  Is  valid. 

CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW  OF  RtTLES 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  contained  a 
a  Commission  rule  would  not  go  Into  effect  if 
a  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  such  a 
rule  were  adopted  within  90  calendar  days 
of  continuous  session  after  the  rule  was  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  Alternatively,  the  bill 
provided  for  disapproval  of  a  rule  if  one 
House  adopted  such  a  concurrent  resolution 
within  60  days  and  the  other  House  failed 
to  disapprove  that  resolution  within  30  days 
thereafter.  In  addition,  the  bill  provided  for 
a  mechanism  for  expedited  Judicial  review 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  legislative 
veto  provision.  Finally,  the  bill  required  the 
Library  of  Congress  to  report  to  Congress  on 
the  operation  of  the  legislative  veto,  includ- 
ing an  analysis  of  any  Impact  on  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  of  the  Commission  The 
provision  would  have  been  effective  for  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1982. 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  for  transmission  of  all  final 
rules  to  the  House  and  Senate  Commerce 
Committees.  'If,  within  20  days,  either  Com- 
mittee reported  a  Joint  resolution  disap- 
proving the  rule  or  either  Committee  was 
discharged  from  further  consideration,  the 
rule  could  not  have  become  effective  for  an 
additional  60  days. 

If,  within  that  period,  the  resolution  was 
not  approved  by  each  House  and  signed  by 
the  President  (or  agreed  to  by  overriding  a 
Presidential  veto),  the  r\Ue  would  go  into 
effect. 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  House  provision  with 
the  following  modifications: 

1.  an  VTC  rule  could  be  overturned  only 
by  adoption  within  90  days  of  a  concurrent 
resolution  disapproving  the  rule:  and 


2.  expedited  procedures,  modeled  after  the 
procedures  utilised  under  the  Kiieigy  PoUcy 
Conservation  Act  of  1976.  are  Included  to 
ass^ore  a  vote  on  the  concurrent  resolution  In 
both  Houses. 

Under  the  subetlt\ite,  a  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  relevant  Committees  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  a  disapproval  resolu- 
tion would  be  in  order  If  the  Committees 
had  not  reported  the  resolution  after  76 
days.  In  the  Senate,  a  motion  to  discharge 
could  be  made  only  by  a  Hember  favoring 
the  resolution.  In  the  House,  a  motion  to 
discharge  could  be  called  up  only  if  the  mo- 
tion had  been  signed  by  one-fifth  of  the 
Members  Thereafter,  in  both  Houses,  the 
motion  to  discharge  would  be  privileged  and 
det>ate  on  It  would  be  limited  to  1  hour,  di- 
vided equally  between  proponents  and  op- 
ponents of  the  motion.  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  would  not  be  In  order  and  it 
would  not  t>e  In  order  to  reconsider  the  vote 
on  the  motion. 

When  a  committee  has  reported  or  been 
discharged  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  It 
would  be  In  order  to  move  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  such  resolution.  The  mo- 
tion would  be  privileged  In  the  Senate  and 
highly  privileged  In  the  House  and  not  debat- 
able. Thereafter,  debate  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  Itself  would  be  limited  to  10 
hours,  divided  equally  between  proponents 
and  opponents  of  the  resolution.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  or  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit it.  would  not  be  in  order  and  It  would 
not  be  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to. 

Under  this  provision  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  promulgate 
rules  Is  conditioned  on  those  rules  being 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
possible  disapproval  under  the  procedures 
set  out  above.  If  the  Congress  does  not  act, 
the  rule  submitted  to  the  Congress  becomes 
effective.  If  the  Congress  passes  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  disapproval,  the  rule  would 
not  go  into  effect.  By  requiring  that  the 
Commission  submit  a  rule  to  Congress  for 
rervlew  and  possible  disapproval,  the  Con- 
gress, under  this  provision,  hereby  provides 
a  mechanism  to  determine  whether  a  rule 
submitted  to  It  by  the  Commission  becomes 
effective. 

As  with  the  House  bill,  the  conference 
substitute  contains  procedures  designed  to 
expedite  Judicial  review  of  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  legislative  veto.  The  con- 
ferees are  hopeful  that  these  procedures  will 
result  in  a  definitive  Supreme  Court  decision 
on  the  question  of  constitutionality.  Such 
actions  may  be  Initiated  by  any  interested 
party,  which  would  Include  all  persons  who 
participated  In  the  particular  rulemaking 
that  Is  the  subject  of  the  suit.  In  addition. 
If  any  challenged  proceeding  was  subject 
to  the  legislative  veto  during  the  life  of  the 
authorization,  any  court  challenge  would 
not  be  mooted  If  It  continued  past  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982 

OVEBSIOHT 

House  WU— The  House  bill  contained  no 
provision  for  oversight  of  the  FTC 

Senate  amendment — The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  that  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Sdenoe,  and  Transportation  would 
hold  oversight  hearings  every  six  months 

Conference  substitute. — The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision 

EFrEC'llVE     DATE 

House  WH— The  House  bill  did  not  con- 
tain any  specific  provision  relating  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  bill 

Senate  amendment. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  specific  provision  stating 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 
Conference     substitute. — The     conference 


section  212(a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma,  and  inserting  the 
following:     ■$2,500,000    In    fiscal    year    1981. 


•  o  c/v\  /v^/^ 


Ac^al      Trail  f      1  QftO       a  n /4      ftO    .(^nO  HOO 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  It  is  subject  to  being 
renewed. 
I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
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1964.  Furthermore,  he  was  in-    the    gentlemen    from   New  Jor._  (Mr.     f,,,^'*^',^^'^  ^^.^^^^^^^J 


1949  to  —  ' ~  - 

strumental  in  developing  a  course  of  ac-     Garcia),  and  urge  the  Members  to  sup 

finn  whinh  rp.<;iiit.pfi  in  havine  Congress     port  it. 


ical  stripe  who  does  not  spealt  the  name 
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that  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 

Conference     substitute. — The     conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provision 
HABi.rr  O.  Staggers. 

JhttXS  H.  SCHEXTEB, 
RICKAXOSON   PK£TES. 

David  E.  SATTERrnxo. 

Thomas  A.  Lukxn. 

Samttel  L.  Devine. 

James  T.  BaoTHOX. 

Matthew  J.  Rikaldo, 
Uanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

HowABD  W.  Cannon. 

Wenceix  H.  Foko, 

Wassen  O  Macnuson. 

Howell  Hetlin. 

John  C.  Danforth. 

John  W   Warner. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


PERMnriNG  NATIONAL  PARK 
SERVICE  TO  ACCEPT  PRIVATELY 
DONATED  FUNDS  AND  TO  EXPEND 
SUCH  FUNDS  ON  PROPERTY  ON 
NATIONAL  REGISTER  OF  lOS- 
TORIC  PLACES 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill  iH.R.  126)  to 
permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  ac- 
cept privately  donated  funds  and  to  ex- 
pend such  funds  on  property  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  concur  in 
Senate  amendment  No.  2  and  the  title 
amendment,  and  concur  in  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  1  and  3  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  Senate  amendments  and  the  House 
amendments  to  the  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  1  and  3. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendments  to 
Senate  amendments  Nos.  1  and  3,  as 
follows : 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  6  to  9.  inclusive, 
and  Insert ; 

"(b)  In  expending  said  funds,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  the  national  significance  of 
the  project:  Its  historical  value  to  the  com- 
munity; the  Imminence  of  Its  destruction  or 
loss:  or  the  expressed  Intentions  of  the  donor 

Page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "Act  '  and  In- 
sert "Act.  but  the  recipient  of  such  funds 
shall  be  permitted  to  utilize  them  to  match 
any  grants  from  the  Historic  Preservation 
Fund  established  by  section  108  of  this  Act 

Page  2.  lines  14  and  16,  strike  out  "donated 
to  the  National  Park  Servltfe,"  and  Insert  "do- 
nated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  National  Park  Service." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read;  "An  Act  to 
permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept 
privately  donated  funds  and  to  expend  such 
funds  on  property  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.". 

Hotue  amendments  to  Senate  amendments 
numbered  1  and  3 : 

( 1 )  Amend  Senate  amendment  numbered 
1  by  striking  "or  the  expressed"  and  Insert- 
ing "and  the  expressed". 

(2)  Concur  in  Senate  amendment  num- 
bered 2. 

(3)  Amend  Senate  amendment  numbered 
3  by  deleting  "Service."  and  inserting  ■  'Serv- 
ice.' and  at  the  end  of  section  1  Insert  the 
following ; 

■  'Sec.  2.  The  Act  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  Is  further  amended  in  sub- 


section 212(a)  by  changing  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  to  a  comma,  and  Inserting  the 
following:  $2,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
$2,500,000  m  fiscal  year  1982.  and  $2,500,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983"  ■" 

(4)  Concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to 
the  title. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  and  the  House  amend- 
ments thereto  be  dispensed  with  and  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frMn  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  if 
the  gentleman  would  explain  what  pro- 
cedure we  are  taking  here  and  what  we 
are  con.sidering. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  is  a  bill  permitting  the  acceptance 
of  a  donation  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  some  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

We  thought  the  bill  was  adequately 
drafted;  but  the  other  body  felt  that 
there  were  some  improvements  that 
might  be  made. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  essen- 
tially technical  in  nature. 

In  addition,  I  am  asking  that  in  light 
of  information  brought  to  my  attention 
very,  very  recently,  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation  author- 
ity expires  this  September  30;  so  my 
amendment  extends  for  3  years  that  au- 
thority at  the  amount  that  my  staff  rep- 
resents to  me  is  the  amount  that  OMB 
submitted  to  the  Ho\ise  for  1981. 

There  Is  no  controversy  in  any  man- 
ner, shape,  or  form,  that  I  am  aware 
of  with  reference  to  this  suggestion  and  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
that  we  are  talking  about  is  the  bill  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ben- 

NtTT) . 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  And  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  send  it  back  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  is  cor- 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  jnelding. 

In  other  words,  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  is  convinced  that  this  is  worthy 
and  needed  legislation? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Yes;  not  only  worthy 
and  needed,  but  we  are  very  much  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  PX)USSELOT.  And  the  cost,  did  I 
understand  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  to  say  is  only  $20,000? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  No.  In  fact,  the  base 
bill  is  to  permit  donations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Donations? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  To  the  Park  Service, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Bennttt)  has  been  the  catalyst  In  this 
movement.  What  we  are  doing  la  extend- 
ing heritage  preservation  authorization. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  bill  could 
cost  even  nothing,  is  that  right? 


Mr.  SEBELIUS.  It  is  subject  to  being 
renewed. 

I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  answer  that. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  no 
question  about  that  bipartisan  support 
for  the  renewal  or  extension  of  the  au- 
thorizations. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  if  the  genUe- 
man  will  yield  further,  that  certainly  Is 
a  worthy  project.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of 
progress. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
appreciate  the  interest  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  in  our  subcommittee's 
deliberations  and  conclusions. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Phillip  Btthton)  to  dispense 
with  the  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

n  1140 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  original  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  amendments  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  GRATITUDE  OF  CON- 
GRESS FOR  UNTIRING  EFFORTS 
OF  THE  LATE  GOVERNOR  OF 
PUERTO  RICO.  DON  LUIS  MTriJOZ 
MARIN.  TO  FOSTER  TIES  BE- 
TWEEN PUERTO  RICO  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  iman- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  324)  expressing  the  gratitude  of  the 
Congress  for  the  imtiring  efforts  of  the 
late  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Don  Luis 
Murioz  Marin,  to  foster  ties  between 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  United  States,  and 
ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Don  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin  was  a  four-term  Governor  of 
Puerto  Rico,  governing  the  island  from 
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1949  to  1964.  Furthermore,  he  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  a  course  of  ac- 
tion which  resulted  in  having  Congress 
allow  Puerto  Rico  to  approve  our  own 
constitution,  which  he  proclaimed  offi- 
ciaUy  on  July  25,  1952. 

Don  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  was  bom 
on  February  18,  1898.  He  was  the  son  of 
Don  Luis  Muhoz  Rivera,  who  served  in 
Congress  with  great  distinction  as  the 
third  Resident  Commissioner  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Don  Luis  was  a  journalist,  poet,  and 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  political 
figures  in  the  20th  century.  He  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  in  1940 
and  reelected  to  that  position  in  1944.  He 
was  president  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Sen- 
ate imtil  elected  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico 
in  the  elections  of  1948  after  Congress 
passed  a  law  allowing  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  elect  our  own  Governor. 
Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  served  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  with  great  dedi- 
cation for  more  than  three  decades.  He 
came  to  political  leadership  at  a  time 
the  island  was  stricken  with  extreme 
poverty  and  with  great  vision  developed 
significant  economic  policies  that  helped 
bring  about  the  transformation  of  the 
island  from  a  poor  agrarian  society  to 
an  industrialized  society. 

If  I  were  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tv/een  Don  Luis  Murioz  Marin  and  a 
United  States  mainland  figiire  I  would 
say  that  he  meant  to  us  what  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  meant  to  the 
United  States.  And  in  fact  his  stature 
as  a  politician  was  often  compared  to 
that  of  great  leaders  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury— men  like  President  Roosevelt. 
Winston  Churchill.  Charles  DeGaulle. 

Today  I  must  recognize  that  Puerto 
Rico  had,  in  the  leadership  of  Don  Luis 
Muiioz  Marin,  what  we  needed  in  the 
decades  of  the  lfl40's,  the  1950's  and  the 
1960s,  since  it  was  necessary  for  the 
island  to  go  through  a  process  of  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  growth  that 
would   result   in   greater   progress   and 
prosperity  for  the  island.  We  are  now 
approaching  another  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Puerto  Rico  as  we  move 
to  strengthen  our  ties  with  the  United 
States  through  innovative  and  creative 
Puerto  Rican  and  Federal  policies  which 
may  result  in  restoring  and  furthering 
the  economic  growth  and  social  strength 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  society  at  the  same 
time   we   move  forward   to  accomplish 
true  political  dignity  and  equality  for 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  While  I  fully  support 
statehood  for  Puerto  Rico  and  not  the 
Commonwealth  status  which  Don  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  so  much  helped  to  bring 
about,  there  are  many  lessons  we  have 
learned  from  him,  including  his  sense  of 
dedication  to  the  well  being  and  prosper- 
ity of  all  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  hon- 
esty and  integrity  with  which  he  served 
our  people. 

I  extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
his  widow.  Dona  Ines  Mendoza  de  Muiioz 
Marin,  to  his  children,  his  grandchil- 
dren, and  to  all  the  members  of  his 
family. 
I  am  a  sponsor  of  this  resolution  with 


the  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia),  and  urge  the  Members  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  historians  look  at  the  20th  cen- 
tury one  of  the  true  giants — in  global 
terms— will  be  the  very  dear,  marvelous 
person  that  we  are  honoring  by  this 
memorial  resolution,  Don  Luis  Muiioz 
Marin. 

My  heart  is  very  sad  at  the  unhappy 
news  that  Governor  Muiioz  Marin  has 
died.  He  was  a  very  dear  personal  friend 
of  mine  for  many,  many  years.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  list  all  the  contributions 
the  (jovernor  made  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and.  indeed, 
all  of  us  who  were  lucky  enough  to  come 
into  contact  with  this  wonderful  hu- 
manitarian. 

His  achievements  covered  a  timespan 
of  many  decades  and  were  never  under- 
taken for  his  personal  aggrandizement, 
but  simply  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ple whom  he  loved  and  served  through- 
out his  life. 

I  consider  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  world's  great  poUtical  figures  of  this 
century,  a  giant  who  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  millions.  The  people  of  Puerto  Rico — 
and  world  humanity— have  lost  a  great 
champion  and  we  have  all  lost  a  great 
and  good,  kind  and  wise  friend.  My  deep- 
est sympathy  to  his  family  and  to  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  right  to 
object. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  object  ex- 
cept to  join  in  this  colloquy  on  the  life 
and  times  of  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  of  Puerto 
Rico.  He  is,  as  the  previous  sepaker  has 
said,  going  to  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  giants  of  Puerto  Rico  and,  indeed, 
the  world.  He  helped  restore  social  justice 
and  economic  growth  to  Puerto  Rico.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  respects  to  his  life,  his  leadership, 
and  his  concern  for  social  and  economic 
justice.  He  had  a  great  capacity  for  un- 
derstanding what  it  is  that  provides  a 
better  life  for  people  not  only  out  on  the 
island  of  Puerto  Rico,  but  throughout  the 
world.  I  appreciate  the  chance  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  his  leadership  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  for  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  was  Murioz  who  said : 
When  you  are  the  party  In  opposition,  you 
can    afford   to   be   the   party   that   demands 
redistribution  of  wealth    But  as  we  become 
the  party  of  government,  we  had  to  give  more 
room  to  the  Idea  of  growth,  so  there  would 
be  more  to  distribute 

And  Muiioz  did  just  that,  securing  a 
minimum  wage  differential  for  Puerto 
Rico  and  a  10-year  tax  exemption  for 
new  industry,  which  became  the  bacK- 
bone  for  Operation  Bootstrap— Muiioz' 
plan  for  creating  jobs  and  opportunities 
and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the 
Puerto  Rican  people.  The  economy  took 


off.  And  to  this  day,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  find  a  Puerto  Rican  of  any  poUt- 
ical stripe  who  does  not  speak  the  name 
Mufioz  with  respect,  if  not  reverence.  I 
agree. 

I  wish  I  could  have  cosponsored  the 
resolution  of  my  Inend  from  New  York 
Mr.  Garcia,  but  I  am  glad  to  speak  as  a 
member  of  the  minority  party  for  the 
unanimous  passage  of  this  tribute  to  a 
great  man.  a  great  democrat,  a  great 
leader,  and  one  of  my  heroes  of  history, 
Luis  Mufioz  Marin. 

I  share  his  goal  and  dream  of  prosper- 
ity and  growth  and  social  justice  for  all. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temcore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  first  of  all  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Garcia)  for  bringing  this  resolution 
before  us.  I  reserve  this  right  to  object 
as  a  pro  forma  matter. 

Luis  Muiioz  Marm  was  without  ques- 
tion one  of  the  all-time  outstanding  pub- 
lic figures  of  the  entire  Caribbean  area. 
if  not  the  whole  Western  Hemisphere. 
I  had  the  honor  of  working  down  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  1942  and  1943.  at  which 
time  he  was  coming  into  his  own.  Puerto 
Rico  was  recovering  from  the  depths  of 
the  depression.  There  was  high  unem- 
ployment, there  was  disaffection  with  the 
political  status  of  the  people.  But  Mufioz 
Marin  sort  of  captured  the  pubUc  fancy 
He  brought  things  together.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  charisma,  though  we  did 
not  use  that  word  in  those  davs.  He  de- 
vised excellent  programs  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  oeoDle  of  Puerto  Rico,  an 
island  which  had  nothing  but  sugarcane 
and  needlework  up  until  that  time,  and 
Puerto  Rico  became,  under  his  leader- 
ship, one  of  the  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  entire  Caribbean 
area. 

Luis  Munoz  Marin  came  into  this  po- 
sition in  a  very  understandable  way.  He 
was  a  most  distinguished  son  of  a  dis- 
tinguished father.  His  own  father,  Luis 
Munoz  Rivera,  had  been  an  outstanding 
leader  of  Puerto  Rico  before  him.  In  fact, 
he  had  been  the  first  delegate  to  the 
Congress  from  Puerto  Rico.  StarUng 
with  that  foundation  Luis  Mufioz  Marm 
carried  on  in  a  beautiful  manner.  He  was 
not  just  a  magnificent  politician,  though 
he  was  that,  but  he  was  also  an  econ- 
omist. He  understood  the  economy.  He 
understood  people.  He  was  a  gentle  per- 
son, although  he  could  be  tough  when 
he  had  to. 

He  was  a  great  poet,  as  I  recall.  Luis 
Mufioz  Marin  established  standards 
which  will  not  be  equalled  for  a  long 
time.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  bringing  up  this 
resolution. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

H.  Con.  Res.  324 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Mirln  was  one  of 
Puerto  Rico's  most  distinguished  political 
figures  In  Its  entire  history;  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was  bom 
on  February    18.    1898:    and 

Whereas  Lon  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was  the 
creator  of  one  of  Puerto  Rico's  most  impor- 
tant political  parties,  the  Popular  Democratic 
Party:  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin's  political 
activities  helped  Inculcate  an  allegiance  to 
the  Democratic  form  of  government  In 
Puerto  Rico:  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico  In  1940 
and  reelected  to  that  position  In  1944  and 
served  as  President  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Sen- 
ate untu  1948:  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was 
elected  the  first  Governor  of  the  Territory  of 
Puerto  Rico  In  1948:  and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was  the 
founder  of  the  present  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  in  1952  which  established 
Puerto  Rico's  right  to  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin  was  one  of 
the  chief  authors  of  the  remarkable  and  suc- 
cessful economic  development  program  Ofjer- 
ation  Bootstrap  which  transformed  Puerto 
Rico's  impoverished,  stagnant  agricultural 
economy  with  one  of  Latin  Americas  lowest 
per  capita  incomes  into  a  dynamic  and  in- 
dustrially based  economy  which  now  has  one 
of  Latin  America's  highest  per  capita  in- 
comes: and 

Whereas  the  Congress  has  learned  today  of 
the  death  of  this  great  man:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  HoTise  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
formally  expresses  its  deepest  gratitude  for 
the  untiring  efforts  of  the  late  Don  Luis 
Munoz  Marin  to  foster  ties  between  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  Its 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  family  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico  upon  his  death. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  *Mr.  Garcia)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  take  an 
hour.  I  think  it  has  been  well  said  and 
stated  very  clearly  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  about  the  giant  of  a 
man  Don  Luis  Muiioz  Marin  was.  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  a  delegation  leaving 
tomorrow  to  attend  the  services  in  Puerto 
Rico.  I  would  hope  we  would  get  unani- 
mous support  for  this  resolution  because, 
as  was  said  and  stated  very  clearly,  he 
was  a  giant  during  the  20th  century.  I 
believe  this  Congress  should  honor  him 
as  such. 

•  Mr.  GREEN  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
respect  and  sorrow  that  today  I  rise  to 
commemorate  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
man,  Luis  Muiioz  Marin,  former  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  who  died  yesterday  at 
the  venerable  age  of  82.  Munoz  founded 
the  Popular  Democratic  Party  in  Puerto 
Rico,  and  led  the  party  for  a  total  of 


36  years.  As  the  letuler  of  the  PDF  and 
as  the  first  elected  Governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  he  helped  gain  an  autonomous  gov- 
ernorship, a  constitution  by  popular  ref- 
erendum, and  the  title  of  Commonwealth 
for  the  island. 

After  World  War  n.  in  one  of  his  most 
successful  efforts  to  create  social  justice 
for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.  Munoz 
developed  a  program  known  as  Of)era- 
tion  Bootstrap,  which  provided  for  a 
minimum  wage  separate  from  that  of  the 
United  States  and  for  the  development 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corp.  The  FRIDC  offered  a  12- 
year  tax  exemption  and  general  assist- 
ance on  labor  problems  and  plant  con- 
struction to  new  industries  As  reported 
in  Fortune  magazine  in  May  1950,  in  just 
5  years  over  60  plants  were  established 
by  mainland  investors.  Within  10  years 
the  island's  income  had  almost  tripled 
and  unemployment  had  dropped  from 
90.000  to  82.000  despite  the  large  increase 
in  population. 

During  my  7-year  tenure  as  the  re- 
gional administrator  of  HUD  for  region 
n,  which  includes  Puerto  Rico.  I  had 
more  occasion  than  most  non-Puerto 
Ricans  to  see  the  vibrant  economy 
created  through  Mufioz'  efforts.  His  de- 
votion to  his  people,  his  commitment  to 
developing  the  political  system,  and  his 
visionary  efforts  are  a  living  legacy  for 
the  present  and  the  future.  To  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico.  New  Yorkers,  and  his 
admirers  everywhere.  LuLs  Munoz 
Marin's  absence  is  one  that  will  be 
strongly  felt,  for  we  owe  him  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  GINGRICH  Mr  Speaker,  I  obiect 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  395,  nays  0, 
not  voting  37.  as  follows; 
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Abdnor 

Afldabbo 

AlcalCB 

Albosta 

Alexander 

.^mbro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C 
Andrews, 

N   Dak 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegrate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Asp  In 
AuColn 
Badham 
Befalls 
BeUey 
Baldus 
Bernard 
Barnes 
Bauman 


YEAS— 395 

Beard.  R  I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bcvill 

Binijham 

Blanchard 

BO<?BS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonier 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Bradpmas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 


Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burlison 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Oamey 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Clineer 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Oonte 


Oonyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mirh. 
fie  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
lierwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dineell 
Do  rid 
IDonnelly 
DouKherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards.  Okla 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
EMel 

Evans.  Del 
Evans.  Ind. 
Pary 
Pa  seel  1 
Penwick 
Ferraro 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flippo 
Plorlo 
Foley 

Pord.  Tenn 
FV>rsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Frost 
F^lqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gia'mo 
Gibbons 
Gl'man 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedom 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Henley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsh  a 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
High  tower 
Hillis 
Htnson 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 


Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lsigomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La 

Leeth.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoefBer 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Mll'e'.  Ci'lf, 

Miller,  Ohio 

MIneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Mnakley 

Mnllnhan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  HI. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Pickle 


Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regxila 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

SpeUman 

Spence 

St  G<'rmaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Sj-mms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Wa'Tnan 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WllllBms.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 
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Yatron  Young,  Fla.         Zablockl 

Young.  Alaska    Young,  Mo.  Zeferettl 

NOT  VOTING — 37 


Anderson,  111. 

Atkinson 

Biaggl 

Brooks 

Cougblln 

Davis,  SO. 

Diggs 

Dixon 

Do  man 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Fazio 

Pithian 


Pord,  Mich. 

Gaydos 

Glickman 

Gold  water 

Hail,  Tex. 

Holland 

Holtzman 

.Teffries 

Jenrette 

Kazan 

Kindness 

Leland 

Long,  La. 


McCloskey 

Mathis 

Blazzoll 

Moffett 

Runnels 

Steed 

Wampler 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wright 


Z!  1200 
concurrent    resolution 


was 


So    the 

agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  resolu- 
tion just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLLiNGi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LUTS  MUNOZ  MARIN 

Mr.  RODTNO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Garcia)  who  introduced  the  resolu- 
tion which  vsas  unanimously  passed  by 
this  House  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  and  its  sympathy  over  the  death 
of  a  man  of  great  vision.  Luis  Mufioz 
Marin  was  truly  a  man  for  all  seasons. 
The  steady  excellence  of  his  leadership 
clearly  marked  him  as  a  statesman,  not 
only  in  Puerto  Rico  but  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

As  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  for  16 
years  and  during  all  the  decades  of  his 
service,  Luis  Mufioz  Marin  had  great 
vision  for  the  future.  He  was  bold  in 
his  concepts  of  what  could  be  achieved, 
and  he  had  the  vibrant  abilities  to 
translate  his  visions  into  reality.  It  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  describe  him  as 
the  architect  of  the  phenomenal  prog- 
ress of  Puerto  Rico.  His  many  contribu- 
tions endure,  because  he  was  a  states- 
man of  skill  and  humanity. 

I  feel  an  extra  sense  of  loss  at  his 
death  because  of  personal  associations 
with  Luis  Munoz  Marin.  Mrs.  Rodino 
and  I  were  his  guests  in  Puerto  Rioo 
when  he  was  Governor.  Many  of  the 
residents  of  the  district  I  represent  are 
of  Puerto  Rican  ancestry. 

We  have  lasting  pride  in  his  achieve- 
ments and  we  are  grateful  that  such 
pride  is  shared  by  people  throughout 
the  United  States  and  in  other  nations. 


COMPROMISES  BETWEEN  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AND  JAPAN  OF 
TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
the  pleasure  this  morning  of  having 
breakfast  with  and  conferring  with  the 
Japanese  Prime  Minister  Ohira.  On  this 
occasion  I  advised  the  Prime  Minister 
that  jobs  in  rice-producing  States,  like 
Arkansas,  are  threatened  by  the  Japa- 
nese policy  of  dumping  rice  onto  the  in- 
ternational market.  I  also  advised  the 
Prime  Minister  that  representatives  of 
the  U.S.  Government  and  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment have  tentatively  entered  into  an 
agreement  which  would  compromise  the 
principles  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  and  the  FAO.  I  asked  Prime 
Minister  Ohira  if  he  supported  the  prin- 
ciples that  are  enumerated  in  those  three 
international  agreements  on  free  trade. 
I  have  asked  for  jjermission  from  the 
Japanese  Einbassy  to  include  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.  Meanwhile  I  would  advise 
my  colleagues  that  if  representatives 
from  our  Government  and  the  Japanese 
Government  can  compromise  interna- 
tional treaties  on  rice,  they  can  also  com- 
promise those  principles  for  steel,  auto- 
mobiles, electronics  or  any  of  the  prod- 
ucts that  are  produced  in  the  numerous 
congressional  districts  that  are  repre- 
sented in  this  body. 

The  actions  taken  by  the  administra- 
tion to  compromise  the  international 
trade  principles  presents  an  ominous  sign 
for  those  of  us  who  support  international 
trade.  The  implications  of  compromising 
the  international  trade  principles  for 
one  product  such  as  rice  could  affect  all 
industry  that  manufactures  products  for 
international  trade. 

During  the  12  years  I  have  served  in 
Congress  I  have  supported  the  pxjlicy  of 
my  Government  to  favor  free  trade  and 
to  oppose  Government  interventions  that 
may  distort  the  free  world  market.  Most 
Americans  have  judged  that  protection- 
ism usually  rewards  inefficiency  at  a  high 
cost  to  taxpayers. 

Despite  the  desire  for  free  trade,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  executive  branches 
of  the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Japan  have  tentatively  agreed  to 
sanction  the  Japanese  subsidized  rice 
export  policy.  The  Japanese  rice  policy 
provides  a  domestic  export  subsidy  to 
rice  farmers  of  about  $1,000  per  metric 
ton.  The  agreement  sanctions  that  policy 
and  calls  for  Japan  to  limit  its  exports 
of  subsidized  rice  to  an  average  of  400,- 
000  metric  tons  per  year  over  the  period 
of  1980-83.  It  sets  maximum  annual  ex- 
ports to  South  Korea,  Indonesia,  and 
other  countries. 

The  tentative  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  to  sanction  the 
Japanese  rice-dumping  policy  may  crack 
the  foundation  of  international  trade  as 
enumerated  by  the  GAIT,  MTN,  and 
the  FAO. 


The  Japanese  rice  export  subsidy  pol- 
icy is  unfair  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  Article  XVI  (3)  of  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT) 
prohibits  subsidies  resulting  in  a  con- 
tracting party  having  "more  than  an 
equitable  share  of  world  export  trade;" 

Second.  The  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  <FAO)  prin- 
ciples for  disposal  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses provide  that  surpluses  should  be 
moved  into  consumption  without  harm- 
ful interference  with  the  normal  patterns 
of  production  and  international  trade; 
and 

Third.  Section  301  of  our  Trade  Act 
of  1974  proscribes  the  granting  of  sub- 
sidies on  exports  "to  other  foreign 
markets  which  have  the  effect  of  sub- 
stantially reducing  sales  of  other  com- 
petitive U.S.  products  •  •  •  In  foreign 
markets." 

In  the  Tokyo  round  of  the  multilateral 
trade  negotiations,  the  United  States  and 
Japan — and  a  host  of  other  countries — 
agreed  to  a  Subsidies  Code.  This  Code 
obligates  its  signatories  to  avoid  export 
subsidies  on  primary  products  that  give 
them  more  than  an  equitable  share  of 
the  world  export  trade  in  those  products 
Export  subsidies  on  other  items  are 
banned  altogether. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  much  room  for 
doubt  that  the  Japanese  rice  subsidies 
violate  the  Subsidies  Code  And  yet  our 
Government — in  its  first  test  of  the 
code — has  failed  to  insist  upon  its  legal 
rights.  We  allowed  Japan  to  continue  to 
dump  rice  into  the  world  market,  dis- 
placing our  own  sales  and  lowering  our 
own  export  prices.  We  did  not  ask  that 
the  illegal  subsidy  program  be 
abandoned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  willing  to  toler- 
ate a  subsidy  on  Japanese  rice,  I  wonder 
what  will  be  next.  No  doubt  there  are 
many  agricultural  commodities  that  our 
trading  partners  hold  in  surplus  and 
which  could  be  sold  for  export  at  cut- 
rate  prices.  It  now  seems  not  to  be 
counter  to  the  trade  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration to  allow  other  nations  to 
dispose  of  surpluses  in  such  a  way. 

The  immediate  problem  is  more  likely 
to  occur  in  the  industrial  sector.  Our  ac- 
tion— or  our  inEw;tion — concerning  sub- 
sidies on  Japanese  rice  is  a  clear  message 
to  producers  of  steel.  That  message  is 
that  so  long  as  export  subsidies  are  large 
and  audacious  enough.  U.S.  efforts  will 
be  aimed  at  their  containment,  not  their 
elimination. 

Foreign  steel  manufacturers  have 
been  the  targets  of  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  petitions.  They  have 
been  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
trigger  price  mechanism  It  has  been  the 
consistent  and  official  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  steel  prices  should  reflect 
the  legitimate  cost  of  production  with  a 
reasonable  allowance  for  profit  Foreign 
producers  should  not  enjov  price  advan- 
tages that  stem  not  from  their  efficiency, 
but  from  the  wealth  and  generosity  of 
their  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Japan  has  an  enormous 
overcapacity  for  steel  production.  What 
would  we  do  if  the  Japanese  Govern- 
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It  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  issues 
which    the   President    has    used    for    6 

months    tn    fashinn     himcolf 


noimced  by  the  President's  1981  defense 
plan  a  year  ago — a  27-percent  cut  in 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 

a  member  of  the  Subcomjnittee  on  Inter- 
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ment  were  to  begin  the  massive  resale 
of  surplus  steel  production  at  a  small 
fraction  of  first  cosf  And  what  would 
we  do  if  export  terms  were  better  than 
any  available  commercially? 

If  the  rice  agreement  is  a  precedent, 
we  would  treat  Japan  as  if  subsidies 
were  a  normal  and  proper  technique  in 
international  trade.  We  would  not  flinch 
as  American  industry  suffered  from 
lowered  U.S.  prices  and  from  displaced 
U.S.  sales. 

The  argument  is  often  made  that  ex- 
port subsidies-  merely  transfer  economic 
hardships  from  the  subsidizing  state  to 
the  injured  state.  This  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect, and  describes  the  effect  of  what  the 
Japanese  are  doing.  It  is  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  must  stand  fast  in  our 
traditional  free  trade  policies. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
stand  idly  by  as  we  are  pushed  into  the 
role  of  residual  supplier  of  one  com- 
modity after  another.  American  farm- 
ers, workers,  and  businesses  largely  sup- 
ported the  Codes  emerging  from  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  because 
of  their  conviction  that  a  firm  and  fair 
set  of  rules  helps  all  the  players. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  the  U.S.  rice  industry  has  al- 
ready been  seriously  injured  by  large- 
scale  dumping  of  Japanese  rice.  The  ad- 
dition to  world  supply  ha^  lowered  prices 
and  displaced  U.S.  sales.  It  will  inevitably 
bring  about  a  decline  in  US.  production, 
with  losses  of  re\'enue  not  only  to  farm- 
ers but  to  millers,  transporters,  and 
exporters. 

Japan's  own  domestic  pohcies  are  the 
cause  of  these  injuries.  It  is  said  that 
Japan  will  hold  rice  stocks  reaching  over 
7  million  metric  tons  later  this  year.  By 
way  of  contrast,  the  entire  world  export 
trade  in  rice  is  only  11  miUion  metric 
tons  annually.  Evidently  the  threat  of 
illegal  acts  on  a  truly  enormous  scale  has 
persuaded  American  negotiators  that  we 
must  tolerate  a  little  illegality. 

If  this  is  the  position  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, then  our  credibility  next  time 
a  foreign  surplus  interferes  with  our 
trade  will  be  low.  The  potential  conse- 
quences of  allowing  the  dumping  of  steel 
into  third  country  markets —  in  terms  of 
unemployment,  our  balance  of  payments, 
and  our  domestic  economic  health  in 
general — require  us  now  to  avoid  creat- 
ing such  a  precedent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rice  is  grown  in  six  States. 
It  is  among  this  country's  most  im- 
portant agricultural  exports.  If  our  Gov- 
ernment does  not  insist  that  interna- 
tional obligations  be  otoserved  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  major  commodity,  we 
will  begin  our  descent  leading  to  the 
total  abandonment  of  all  firm  principles 
of  international  trade. 

This  is  a  matter  that  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  Americans.  It  Ls  not  too 
late  to  reverse  our  course.  The  agreement 
of  April  12,  1980.  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  must  be  overhauled 
and  must  be  made  consistent  with  our 
traditional  international  commitments. 

Thank  you. 


AGENT  ORANGE 

( Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  the 
past  few  years  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  health  problems  which  can  be 
traced  to  exposure  of  our  Vietnam  vet- 
erans to  agent  orange.  There  is  still  a 
great  deal  that  is  not  known  about  the 
effects  of  this  exposure. 

When  a  Vietnam  veteran  goes  to  his 
doctor  with  symptoms  such  as  numbness 
in  his  extremities,  dizziness,  nausea,  and 
birth  defects  in  his  children — symptoms 
which  are  associated  with  neurological 
disorders — physicians  are  unable  to 
identify  the  cause.  There  is,  however,  a 
high  correlation  between  people  exhibit- 
ing these  symptoms  and  people  who  were 
exposed  to  agent  orange.  Research  in 
this  area  has  only  recently  been  under- 
taken. 

I  am  convinced  that  there  may  be  a 
cause-effect  relationship  between  expo- 
sures to  agent  orange  and  the  develop- 
ment of  neurological  disorders.  There- 
fore, I  have  cosponsored  legislation.  H.R. 
6377.  which  extends  service-connected 
disability  benefits  to  these  veterans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  and 
work  for  this  important  legislation. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF   AN   INTERNA- 
TIONAL CRIMINAL  COURT 

(Mr.  WOLFF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLFF  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hos- 
tage cri-sis  in  Iran  drags  on  for  the  6th 
month,  it  is  hard  to  foresee  the  end  to  it. 
much  less  imagine  any  circumstances 
under  which  the  perpetrators  might 
come  to  justice.  In  this  case,  as  in  many 
terrorist  incidents,  the  terrorists  are  not 
Ukely  to  be  extradited  or  brought  to 
justice  in  the  terrorist-supporting  state. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  resolution  to  urge  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  international  criminal 
court  to  try  persons  accused  of  terrorist 
acts  proscribed  by  international  conven- 
tions, such  as  hijacking  and  crimes 
against  diplomats. 

Today  we  hear  news  of  militants  hold- 
ing hostages  in  Iran's  embassy  in  Lon- 
don; and  just  the  other  day  we  witnessed 
the  happy  return  of  another  diplomatic 
victim  of  terrorism:  Diego  Asencio.  Ter- 
rorist crimes  against  diplomats  seem  to 
be  reaching  the  epidemic  stage. 

An  international  criminal  court  with 
specialized  and  limited  jurisdiction  to 
deal  solely  with  these  crimes  may  be  an 
incentive  to  many  countries  to  allow  the 
trial  of  such  criminals.  An  international 
offensive  on  such  criminal  acts  may  help 
to  deter  them  in  the  future. 

The  American  Bar  Association  passed 
this  proposal  in  1978.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  my  resolution. 


D  1210 

COLUMNIST  JOSEPH  KRAFT  FOR 

SECRETARY  OF  EVERYTHING 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute. > 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  the 
President  missed  an  opportunity  last 
week  in  considering  candidates  for  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Obviously,  the  only  per- 
son in  the  United  States  who  is  qualified 
to  be  Secretary  of  State  is  columnist  Jo- 
seph Kraft. 

If  Members  do  not  believe  that,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  read  Mr.  Kraft's  columns  as 
recently  as  this  morning.  As  Mr.  Kraft 
regularly  makes  clear  in  his  own  column, 
only  he  understands  the  world  in  all  of 
its  complexities.  Only  Kraft  measures  up 
to  the  high  standards  of  Kraft.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  Mr.  Kraft  is  almost  as  tired 
of  lesser  mortals  operating  in  the  field 
of  foreign  policy  £is  I  am  of  Mr.  Kraft. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  GEORGE  HOLMES. 
JR.,  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hou.se  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
tribute  today  to  Col.  George  Holmes.  Jr.. 
who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  recent 
attempt  to  free  the  hostages.  George 
Holmes.  Jr..  is  a  resident  of  Pine  Bluff. 
Ark.,  the  largest  town  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

On  Friday  of  last  week  I  was  en  route 
by  airplane  to  make  several  personal  ap- 
pearances m  Pine  Bluff.  I  went  by  and 
visited  with  Sally  and  George  Holmes.  Sr. 

I  want  the  House  to  recognize,  and  I 
wish  my  colleagues  would  also  pay  trib- 
ute to,  what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing American  family.  At  a  time  when 
they  had  every  reason  to  be  bitter  about 
the  loss  of  their  son.  they  were  in  total 
support  of  the  President's  actions.  They 
knew  that  their  son  was  a  brave  soldier 
and  had  volunteered  for  the  task.  They 
had  many  close  contacts  with  him  in  re- 
cent weeks.  They  had  some  inkling  that 
the  mission  was  to  be  called  upon. 

I  am  so  proud  that  they  have  displayed 
such  supnort  for  the  President  and  public 
support  for  the  action  that  was  taken.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute  to 
George  Holmes.  Jr..  and  tribute  to  Sally 
and  George  Holmes.  Sr. 


PRESIDENT   EMERGES   FROM   ROSE 
GARDEN— POLITICS  AS  USUAL 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
comment  .seems  necessary  on  President 
Carter's  incredible  statement  yesterday 
that  he  now  feels  able  to  emerge  from 
the  Rose  Garden  because  the  issues  which 
had  kept  him  in  the  White  House  have 
been  "alleviated  to  some  degree." 

'Alleviated."  Mr.  Speaker?  Alleviated 
to  what  degree? 


It  seems  to  this  observer  that  the  issues 
which  the  President  has  used  for  6 
months  to  fashion  himself  a  political 
cocoon  are  infinitely  worse  this  week 
than  they  were  last.  Many  of  us  can 
sympathize  with  his  goal  of  attempting  a 
rescue  of  our  hostages,  but  the  fact  is 
that  his  rescue  attempt  turned  out  to  be 
an  abject  failure,  meaning  that  the  world 
situation,  the  hostage  situation,  and  the 
chances  of  resolving  the  Iranian  problem 
are  far  less  manageable  today  then  they 
were  a  few  days  ago. 

The  fact  is  that  the  President's  state- 
ment yesterday  seems  to  send  a  message 
to  all  Americans  and.  particularly,  to  the 
families  of  the  hostages  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  that  their  stay  in 
Iran  will  be  an  extended  one,  and  he  no 
longer  intends  to  be  held  hostage  in  the 
White  House  by  their  plight. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  back  to  pohtics 
as  usual  except  in  this  case,  we  have 
fashioned  a  new  style  of  Presidential 
politics — pontics  without  hope. 


MANDATORY   SENTENCING   FOR 
"VIOLENT  CRIMES 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  FBI  re- 
leased the  crime  statistics  for  1979. 1  was 
shocked  and  dismayed  to  learn  that 
violent  crime  rose  11  percent  last  year. 
This  is  compared  with  3  percent  in  1977 
and  4  percent  in  1978. 

It  is  significant  that  these  dishearten- 
ing figures  were  released  on  the  eve  of 
Law  Day,  a  day  set  aside  in  this  country 
to  impress  upon  Americans  the  nature 
of  the  freedoms  we  enjoy. 

Clearly,  with  crime  up  11  percent  last 
year,  our  laws  do  not  go  far  enough  and 
the  freedoms  we  enjoy  are  being  seri- 
ously threatened. 

Because  of  my  deep  concern  about 
crime.  I  have  introduced  the  Domestic 
Crime  Control  and  Prevention  Act  which 
would  require  mandatory  minimum  sen- 
tences for  certain  cases  of  violent  crime- 
without  the  possiblility  of  parole  or 
probation. 

Criminals  must  know  that  their  ac- 
tions will  result  in  swift  and  certain 
punishment — that  they  will  face  a 
locked  door,  not  a  revolving  door. 


CONGRESS  MUST  RESTORE  FUNDS 
TO  INCREASE  MILITARY  PRE- 
PAREDNESS 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  failure  of 
the  Iran  rescue  mission  has  reempha- 
sized  the  vital  need  to  improve  inade- 
quate military  equipment. 

The  Navy  has  acknowledged  a  35-per- 
cent spare  parts  deficiency,  which  re- 
quires an  additional  $1.1  billion  annual 
expenditure  for  5  years  to  correct. 

For  4  straight  years,  the  President  has 
requested  fewer  new  planes  than  the 
mUitary  loses  in  operational  attrition. 

His  1981  budget  cut  173  aircraft  from 
the    minimum    purchase    of    639    an- 


noimced  by  the  President's  1981  defense 
plan  a  year  ago — a  27-percent  cut  in 
planned  aircraft  procurement,  and  a 
real  dollar  decline  of  more  than  10  per- 
cent in  this  important  defense  spending 
area. 

Hours  before  the  Iran  rescue  mission 
started,  the  President  endorsed  a  further 
$3.8  billion  cut  in  his  already  imderfund- 
ed  and  inadequate  1981  defense  budget. 

Congress  must  now  show  leadership  in 
this  area  through  passage  of  the  Latta 
substitute  to  restore  defense  funds  bo 
improve  our  Nation's  mihtary  pr^)ared- 
ness. 


URBAN   JOBS   ENTERPRISE   ZONE 
ACT  INTRODUCED 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bad  news 
from  Washington  these  days  is  not  just 
the  economic  indicators.  Even  worse  news 
is  the  oflScial  policy  to  combat  inflation 
by  slowing  down  the  economy  and  allow- 
ing inflation  to  rise.  The  American  peo- 
ple are  being  asked  to  accept  austerity 
and  no  growth.  But  austerity  and  no 
growth  are  the  problem:  particularly 
for  the  people  in  our  inner  cities  in  the 
Northeast.  Indeed,  as  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  pointed  out  in  the  last  2 
days,  unemployment  is  not  only  a  trag- 
edv,  it  is  inflationary,  because  it  cuts 
down  on  the  total  output  of  our  Nation. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  open  a  new  dia- 
log on  the  problems  of  America's  cities. 
I  want  to  expand  the  debate  over  new 
and  innovative  ideas  to  improve  the  in- 
ner-city social  and  economic  climate  by 
generating  jobs,  growth,  enterprise,  and 
hope. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Urban 
Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zones  Act.  a  bill 
which  would  establish  inner-city  "jobs 
and  enterprise  zones"  to  target  dramatic 
incentives  for  both  people  and  independ- 
ent enterprises  in  the  poorer  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

The  essence  of  "supply  side  economics" 
is  that  people  respond  to  rewards.  Poor 
people  are  motivated  economically  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. By  restoring  incentives,  rewards, 
enterprises,  and  jobs,  we  can  contribute 
to  the  tax  base  of  our  cities  and  commu- 
nities, and  help  restore  some  hope  and 
productivity  to  people's  lives. 

This  bill  alone  will  not  end  urban 
blight.  We  also  need  a  strong  national 
economy — which  means  a  new  economic 
strategy  for  full  employment  without 
inflation.  But  I  believe  we  must  simul- 
taneously take  this  important  step  to- 
ward developing  a  new  strategy  for  sav- 
ing America's  cities. 

Later,  we  will  expand  on  these  re- 
marks for  the  Record,  and  elaborate  on 
the  specifics  of  the  bill  and  the  rationale 
for  its  introduction. 


n  1220 

THE  "DEATH  OF  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  IN  NICARAGUA" 

(Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  followed  vrlh 
great  interest  the  rapidly  changing 
events  in  Central  America.  On  Tuesoay 
of  this  week,  as  a  part  of  an  ongoing 
series  of  hearings  on  US  foreign  p)oUcy 
toward  this  region,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  the  presidents  of 
American  Chambers  of  CcMnmerce  in 
Costa  Rica.  El  Salvador.  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua. 

Because  of  the  controversial  nature  of 
the  new  government  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  fact  that  the  Congress  is  still  con- 
sidering H.R  6081.  the  PresidMit's  re- 
quest for  $75  million  to  that  government, 
I  listened  with  great  care  to  the  com- 
ments of  Mr.  Bruce  Cuthbertscm.  the 
president  of  the  Nicaraguan  chamber. 
His  testimony,  as  an  independent  ob- 
server of  the  viabihty  of  the  private  sec- 
tor and  the  attitudes  of  that  government 
proved  quite  enlightening. 

Mr.  Cuthbertson  confirmed  my  worst 
suspicions  about  the  true  nature  of  the 
new  MarxLst-dominated  government.  Not 
onUv  did  he  argue  that  the  proposed  $75 
million  aid  would  not  strengthen  the  pri- 
vate sector  or  aid  in  moderating  that 
Cuban-backed  government,  but  that  the 
money  would  only  be  used  to  strengthen 
the  government's  grip  over  the  entire 
economy  and  in  turn  the  entire  nation. 

As  we  prepare  to  consider  further  ac- 
tion on  H.R  6081.  I  commend  his  re- 
marks to  your  attention  and  have  in- 
.serted  his  entire  testimony  in  the  Ex- 
tensions of  Remarks  of  today's  Record. 
They  provide  a  vivid  example  of  how  big 
a  gamble  this  really  is.  and  why  the  deck 
is  stacked  agamst  us 


GHOTBZADEH  DECRIES  SEIZURE 
OF  IRANIAN  EMBASSY 

(Mr.  ROUSSELOT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr  Speaker,  the 
Iranian  Foreign  Minister.  Mr.  Ghot- 
bzadeh,  while  on  tour  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  made  the  following  statement: 
"Iran  will  not  submit  to  terrorist  de- 
mands when  its  embassies  are  seized  in 
violation  of  international  law." 

Mr  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  that  this 
foreign  minister  can  recognize  the  vio- 
lation of  international  law  as  it  relates 
to  his  own  embassy  in  England  but  can- 
not recognize  the  violation  of  "inter- 
national law"  when  the  Iranian  revolu- 
t'onaries  are  violating  the  sanctity  of  our 
U.S.  Embassy  in  their  own  country  of 
Iran. 


NEED  FOR  A  STRONG  CIVIL 
DEFENSE 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
are  the  two  main  reasons  for  having  a 
strong  national  civil  defense:  moral  and 
strategic. 

In  this  country  we  have  always 
cherished  human  life.  We  place  the  high- 
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est  premium  on  our  fellow  man.  For  this  ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of-  procurement  of  desperately  needed  spare 
reason,  it  is  immoral  to  leave  people  fered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary-  parts  for  our  equipment.  Every  witness 
imnrntjvtj^  frnm  t,nrnarine<;.  floods,  hiir-      ]a.nd   (Mrs    Holt).  before  the  House  Armed   Services  Com- 
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ing  the  budget.  That  sounds  reasonable 
until  you  examine  the  historical  record. 
Defense  has  been  taking  cuts  for  many 


PATC  or  CPI,  or  a  similar  index  of  wage  Gramm-Holt  restores  $1  billion  in  de- 
comparabiUty  or  purchasing  power  fense  purchases  which  would  otherwise 
parity.  Something  must  be  done.  be  cut  if  the  Budeet  rommit.t*<.«  inow 
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est  premium  on  our  fellow  man.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  immoral  to  leave  people 
unprotected  from  tornadoes,  floods,  hur- 
ricanes and  nuclear  war.  Yet.  that  is  ex- 
actly what  we  are  doing  in  these  United 
States.  Our  population  is  unprotected 
from  a  nuclear  holocaust  and  its  safe- 
guards against  natural  disasters  should 
be  much  stronger.  It  is  immoral  for  us 
to  remain  vulnerable.  The  only  way  we 
can  change  this  course  into  a  policy  of 
morality  is  to  begin  strengthening  our 
civil  defense. 

A  strong  civil  defense  will  also  allow 
our  Nation  to  have  a  strengthened  mili- 
tary strategy.  Right  now.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  stronger  civil  defense  than 
we.  If  there  is  a  nuclear  standofif  be- 
tween the  Soviets  and  the  United  States. 
Russia  will  be  able  to  protect  more  of 
its  population  than  we.  They  will  also 
be  able  to  save  more  of  their  industry. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  easy  to  im- 
agine the  U.S.S.R.  threatening  our  popu- 
lation if  we  do  not  surrender.  We  will  be 
unable  to  give  a  similar  threat  because 
they  are  better  able  to  protect  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  Russian  people  and 
most  of  their  government  leaders.  In 
other  words,  they  have  civil  defense  and 
we  do  not.  The  significance  of  this  is 
that  an  American  President,  faced  with 
the  choice  of  losing  millions  of  people 
because  of  a  nonexistent  civil  defense 
program  or  surrendering,  might  choose 
to  surrender.  So.  you  can  see  why  it  is 
necessary  to  strengthen  civil  defense.  It 
improves  and  increases  the  number  of 
strategic  options  available  to  our  Presi- 
dent during  a  nuclear  confrontation.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  civil  defense 
does  work.  There  are  many  major  studies 
which  show  we  can  protect  iseople.  but 
onlv  if  we  begin  planning  now. 

Without  civil  defense,  we  are  pursuing 
a  national  policy  of  immorality.  Without 
civil  defense  America  is  at  a  military 
strategic  disadvantage.        i 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution  fH.  Con. 
Res.  307)  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Govemmait  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n*    THE    COMMITI'EE     OF    Tm:    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  307) ,  with  Mr.  Bolling 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday. 
April  30,  1980,  pending  was  an  amend- 


ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  HoLT) . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt>  for  5  min- 
utes in  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  the  Gramm-Holt 
substitute  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307  is  a  bipartisan  amendment.  What 
we  are  attempting  to  do  is  add  $5.8  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $5.1  billion  in 
outlays  in  function  050,  defense.  In  order 
to  keep  the  budget  in  balance,  we  are 
reducing  other  functions  by  a  like 
amount. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm)  He 
has  done  a  diligent  job  in  drafting  this 
amendment.  He  has  done  one  of  the  most 
superb  jobs  I  have  ever  seen  in  inform- 
ing the  Members  of  the  significance  of 
the  amendment.  He  has  worked  very  hard 
in  trying  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
this  amendment. 

National  security  is  much  too  impor- 
tant to  be  a  partisan  issue.  The  American 
people  and  Members  of  Congress  from 
both  parties  are  alarmed  at  the  deterio- 
ration of  our  military  strength  and  the 
vast  military  buildup  of  our  major  ad- 
versary. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense have  opposed  this  amendment,  and 
that  has  to  be  strictly  for  political  rea- 
sons. There  is  no  question  in  anybody's 
mind  that  more  money  is  needed  to  ac- 
commodate increased  compensation  for 
military  personnel,  because  many  of 
them  are  out  there  fighting  to  get  food 
stamps  and  are  on  welfare. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
m.ake  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  too  important 
an  amendment  to  have  a  handful  of 
Members  here  when  we  are  debating  the 
future  of  our  military  posture  at  a  time 
of  severe  crisis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Chair  armounces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXm,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a  quo- 
rum of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

n  1230 
groBUM  CAU.  vacatkd 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred  Mem- 
bers have  appeared.  A  quonim  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  is  present.  Pur- 
suant to  clause  2.  rule  XXm,  further 
proceedings  under  the  call  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt)  is  recognized  for  4  minutes. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
opposed  this  amendment  strictly  for  po- 
litical reasons.  There  is  no  question  in 
anybody's  mind  that  more  money  is 
needed  to  accommodate  increased  com- 
pensation for  military  personnel,  for  im- 
proving operation  and  maintenance,  for 


procurement  of  desperately  needed  spare 
parts  for  our  equipment.  Every  witness 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee testified  to  this  effect.  They  were 
pleading  for  recognition  of  our  service 
people. 

When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  says 
in  his  letter  to  all  of  you.  "The  Presi- 
dent's budget  strikes  a  reasonable  bal- 
ance among  urgent  defense  needs,  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  help  fight  inflation,  and 
the  proper  claims  for  domestic  pro- 
grams," he  is  strictly  playing  pohtics. 

We  often  speak  of  the  big  strategic 
picture — of  numbers  of  ships,  tanks, 
planes,  and  missiles — but  we  must  also 
be  concerned  about  the  operational 
readiness  and  efficiency  of  our  forces. 

A  commando  raid  to  rescue  our  hos- 
tages from  Iran  was  aborted  last  week 
because  of  equipment  failures.  Three  of 
the  eight  helicopters  assigned  to  the 
mission  malfunctioned,  and  a  fourth 
crashed  into  a  plane.  A  heroic  mission 
became  a  tragedy  with  eight  dead  and 
five  wounded,  and  they  never  met  enemy 
forces.  If  we  are  to  ask  our  military  to 
do  these  jobs,  we  must  support  them. 

Another  recent  incident  deserves  com- 
ment. The  U.S.  Navy  removed  a  ship 
from  operations  because  it  lacked  expe- 
rienced boiler  technicians  and  machin- 
ist mates.  Senior  personnel  are  leaving 
our  armed  services  at  an  alarming  rate. 

Years  of  defense  budget  cuts  are  hav- 
ing grave  consequences.  Operations  and 
maintenance  funding  has  been  inade- 
quate for  years,  reducing  training  and 
forcing  our  combat  units  to  depend  on 
unreliable  equipment,  which  is  often  out 
of  service  for  lack  of  spare  parts  or 
skilled  repairs. 

We  are  not  paying  our  military  per- 
sormel  enough  to  encourage  careers,  and 
the  shortage  of  technical  personnel  is 
becoming  very  serious  and  dangerous.  It 
is  unpossible  to  have  an  effective,  all- 
volunteer  Military  Establishment  with 
scandalously  low  pay,  inadequate  medi- 
cal care  and  poor  housing.  Member  after 
Member  during  debate  on  funding  for 
selective  service  registration  admitted 
that  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease compensation  for  our  personnel. 
Now  is  our  chance. 

n  1240 

Weakness  invites  war.  The  best  hope 
for  peace  Ues  in  American  strength  that 
deters  aggression. 

From  1970  to  1975,  defense  spending 
declined  in  real  terms.  Prom  1975  to 
1980,  there  was  almost  no  growth  in  real 
terms. 

Soviet  forces  outnumber  us — in  ships, 
tanks,  planes,  guns,  missiles,  and  man- 
power. We  once  could  claim  a  techno- 
logical advantage,  and  we  probably  still 
have  an  edge  in  some  important  areas, 
but  much  of  the  Soviet  combat  equip- 
ment is  better  than  ours. 

Ten  years  ago.  we  spent  40  percent  of 
our  Federal  budget  on  defense.  Today  we 
spend  23  percent  on  defense. 

Spending  for  social  programs  has  more 
than  quadrupled  in  the  decade  and  now 
consumes  more  than  half  the  Federal 
budget. 

We  have  heard  that  the  defense  budget 
must  share  the  pain  involved  in  balanc- 
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ing  the  budget.  That  sounds  reascmable 
until  you  examine  the  historical  record. 
Defense  has  been  taking  cuts  for  many 
years  to  finance  very  rapid  growth  rates 
for  almost  everything  else. 

We  can  still  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
all  our  people.  In  almost  every  function 
we  are  still  over  the  Senate.  The  Federal 
Government  has  no  responsibility  more 
important  than  national  security,  and  it 
is  a  responsibility  that  Congress  has 
treated  lightly  for  too  many  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)   has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Holt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

As  the  gentlewoman  knows.  I  strongly 
support  her  effort  and  that  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  in  this  attempt  to  ex- 
pand that  part  of  the  budget  which  deals 
with  defense. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
there  is  an  inadequate  amoimt  of  na- 
tional resources  going  into  defense,  by 
any  index  one  wants  to  use,  percentage 
of  national  income,  percentage  of  GNP, 
or  percentage  of  the  Federal  budget  com- 
pared to  magnitude  of  the  military 
threat  we  face. 

National  defense  investment  today  is 
lower  than  it  was  in  real  terms  at  any 
time  since  the  pre-Korean  war  days,  as 
the  gentlewoman  has  pointed  out. 

One  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  had 
as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee particularly  relates  to  compensation 
for  our  military  persormel.  As  important 
as  conventional  and  strategic  weapon 
programs  as  it  seems  to  me  that  qne  of 
the  most  desperate  areas  is  the  morale 
of  our  men  and  women  in  the  field. 

It  is  outrageous  that  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces  today  qualify  for 
food  stamps.  The  compensation  of  mili- 
tary persormel  has  dropped  to  the  point 
where  many  of  them  are  making  salaries 
equivalent  to  hamburger  stand  check- 
out clerks  or  janitors.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  clerks  and  janitors,  it  seems  to 
me  this  Nation  has  a  moral  obligation 
to  those  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
our  Armed  Forces  to  provide  the  kind 
of  compensation  that  would  allow  them 
to  have  a  decent  life  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Many  of  those  men  who  were  on  the 
nuclear  carrier  that  cost  $2  billion  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  have  been  there  6  months 
or  more.  They  today  qualify  for  food 
stamps,  and  their  wives  go  out  and  get 
a  second  job  so  they  can  get  the  type  of 
pay  that  would  allow  them  to  survive 
economically. 

Although  I  do  not  like  indexing  i>ay, 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  this 
Congress  has  got  to  fish  or  cut  bait  with 
regard  to  the  pay  of  the  military.  I  per- 
sonally believe  that  we  have  to  index  the 
pay  of  the  military  to  some  index,  either 


PATC  or  CPI,  or  a  similar  index  of  wage 
comparability  or  purchasing  pKiwer 
parity.  Something  must  be  done. 

The  only  way  to  get  to  that  point  from 
here  is  to  support  the  gentlewoman's 
magnificent  contribution  to  not  just  the 
military,  but  to  our  coimtry,  because  as 
she  points  out,  this  cannot  be  a  zero  simi 
poUtical  game  between  defense  and  so- 
cial programs.  Defense  is  a  social  pro- 
gram, as  the  gentlewoman  pointed  out. 
Certainly,  meeting  the  needs  in  the 
economy  and  society  for  our  people  ulti- 
mately is  part  of  defense.  I  see  the 
Gramm-Holt  substitute  as  a  means  of  ex- 
panding our  Nation's  credibility  and  for- 
eign policy  by  raising  the  level  of  com- 
pensation and  military  spending. 

Today  the  Congress  faces  a  critical  test 
of  its  willingness  to  support  a  defense 
posture  adequate  to  the  military  threat 
the  Nation  f&ces.  For  the  past  2  years,  the 
Congress  has  been  given  defense  budget 
requests  from  the  administration  which 
promised  to  reverse  a  15 -year  trend  of 
declining  investment  in  defense.  How- 
ever, the  rapid  surge  of  inflation  the  Na- 
tion has  experienced  in  the  past  2  years 
has  resulted  in  an  actual  continuation  of 
the  adverse  trends  of  the  past,  namely 
declining  defense  investment  due  to 
prices  growing  more  rapidly  than  orig- 
inally accounted  for  in  the  defense 
budget  estimates. 

The  resolution  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  will  compromise  the  ability  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  do  all  of  these 
things.  By  failing  to  provide  suflBcient  re- 
sources for  fuel,  the  Budget  Committee 
is  denying  a  "fact-of-life"  increase  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  to  operate  the  ships,  aircraft 
and  vehicles  the  Armed  Forces  must  em- 
ploy. The  consequences  of  failing  to  pro- 
vide these  resources  is  painfully  clear. 
Training  will  be  reduced,  and  the  readi- 
ness of  the  forces  will  suffer.  The  conse- 
quences are  already  apparent;  the  ac- 
cident rate  on  board  carrier-based  air- 
craft is  so  severe  that  126  accidents  oc- 
curred last  year  to  aircraft  which  cost  an 
average  of  $10  million  per  aircraft.  Even 
more  serious  is  the  effect  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate resources  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  forces  has  on  their  readiness  for  war. 

The  ominous  decline  in  force  readiness 
is  reflected  in  ever-increasing  backlogs  of 
maintenance  for  combat  equipment,  and 
reduced  training  of  troops  on  operational 
equipment.  This  reduction  in  readiness 
has  a  cumulative  impact  on  the  ability 
of  the  United  States  to  deter  conflict — 
an  erosion  which  has  had  subtle,  but  un- 
mistakable effect.  The  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistsin  clearly  reflected  a  csilcula- 
tion  on  their  part  that  the  United  States 
lacks  the  ready  forces  to  intervene  in  the 
region;  a  fact  which  encouraged  aggres- 
sion. If  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion is  adopted,  it  is  a  vote  for  a  risk- 
prone  posture  of  saving  money  today  by 
compromising  the  long-term  readiness  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Similarly,  the  pressing  needs  for  the 
modernization  of  the  equipment  of  the 
armed  forces — the  bones  and  sinews  of 
modem  war — are  given  short  shrift  in 
the     Budget     Committee's     resolution. 


Gramm-Holt  restores  $1  billion  in  de- 
fense purchases  which  would  otherwise 
be  cut  if  the  Budget  Committees  view 
prevails.  As  a  member  of  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  effects  of 
declining  funding  of  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts  in  recent  years  <  in 
real  terms) .  The  Gramm-Holt  substitute 
provides  an  additional  $400  miUion  for 
the  support  of  needed  skilled  personnel 
and  operating  costs — a  sum  which  will 
only  begin  to  address  the  consequences  of 
years  of  neglect. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  genUeman  for 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  LARGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr  Gramm)  for 
offering  this  amendment.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentlewoman's 
remarks,  and  I  want  to  rise  in  strcmg 
support  of  the  amendment. 

As  our  colleague  from  New  York  has 
r>ointed  out.  and  as  the  gentlewoman 
herself  has  pointed  out,  our  military  is 
obviously  in  deep  distress.  ITie  unsuc- 
cessful rescue  mission,  while  we  do  not 
really  yet  know  exactly  what  caused  it 
to  fail  and  so  on.  I  think  at  least  dem- 
onstrates very  vividly  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  facing,  operation  and 
maintenance,  the  age  of  the  helicopters, 
the  fact,  as  I  understand  it.  no  new 
helicopters  of  the  class  used  have  been 
purchased  since  1975. 

Certainly  the  question  of  salaries  as 
discussed  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York  is  a  very  important  thing. 

Now  a  couple  of  months  ago,  a  very 
high-ranking  Israeli  official  told  a  group 
of  us  that  what  we  ought  to  be  doing — 
he  was  giving  us  advice,  and  it  wsis  off 
the  record,  but  he  was  giving  us  advice — 
and  I  think  it  was  gcx>d  advice. 

He  said,  "You  ought  to  do  everything 
you  can  to  get  the  best  in  your  country 
into  your  military." 

I  do  believe  that  we  have  some  of  the 
best  in  our  country  in  the  militar>-.  but 
how  long  can  they  stay  there?  How  long 
can  pilots  go  on  flying  inadequately 
maintained  airplanes,  even  some  of  the 
newest  airplanes,  when  they  have,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  chance  to  make 
much  more  money  flying  for  commercial 
airlines  or  in  private  aviation? 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Marj'land  <Mrs.  Holt) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lagomarsino 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs  Holt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  If  the  gentle- 
woman will  yield  further,  how  long  can 
we  expect  technicians  and  petty  officers 
on  these  vessels  to  work  80,  90,  or  100 
hours  a  week  on  hazardous,  very  tiring 
conditions,  away  from  their  families  with 
the  kind  of  pay  they  are  receiving,  when, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  YM-k  pMnted 
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out,  mEUiy  of  them  are  not  paid  as  much 
as    checkout    clerks    at    McDonalds?    I 


normal  absorption  rate  of  about  20  per- 
cent. The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  pro- 


swne  money  in  the  budget  for  you  to 
train   adequately,  with   that  strenuous, 
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a  lot  of  "Dear  Colleague"  letters  about 
what  the  Budget  Committee  is  doing  in 


an  83-percent  cut  in  travel  and  transpor-     against  it.  The  leadership  is  against  It. 
tation  for  specific  functions  of  Govern-    My  colleagues  all  know  It  because  they 
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out.  m£Uiy  of  them  are  not  pcud  as  much 
as  checkout  clerks  at  McDonalds?  I 
answer  that  we  cannot  very  much  longer. 

The  amendment  would  take  care  of 
that  situation  or  at  least  go  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  However,  I  do 
have  one  concern  about  the  amendment. 
It  has  been  said  by  some  that  a  passage 
of  the  gentlewoman's  amendment  would 
cripple  the  Voice  of  America,  Radio  Free 
B^irope.  and  Radio  Liberty 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  gentle- 
woman, and  I  know  that  that  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  gentlewoman,  nor  does 
she  think  that  will  happen,  but  I  would 
for  purposes  of  colloquy  and  for  purposes 
of  the  record,  like  to  have  the  gentle- 
woman's comment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Absolutely.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment to  take  anything  away  from  our 
communications.  Voice  of  America. 
Radio  Free  Europe,  any  of  the  communi- 
cations, because  we  feel  so  strongly  that 
today  they  are  more  important  than 
ever,  just  absolutely  critical.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  take  $600  million  out  of  a 
$9  billion  foreign  affairs  budget.  We  feel 
that  it  can  be  done. 

There  have  been  all  sorts  of  sugges- 
tions about  from  where  it  can  come.  The 
Budget  Committee  cannot  make  any  line 
item  specific  recommendations.  All  we 
can  do  is  deal  in  the  aggregates,  and  then 
it  is  up  to  the  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating committees;  but  it  is  certainly 
not  my  intention  to  cut  any  communica- 
tion funds. 

I  have  discussed  it  with  members  on 
the  committee,  and  they  have  no  desire 
to  make  that  kind  of  reduction.  That  is 
one  of  the  areas  where  we  are  really 
serving  a  real  purpose  and  doing  some 
real  good  with  our  money.  It  is  not  our 
intention  at  all  to  take  anj'thing  away 
from  those  communications  systems. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman.  I  strongly  concur  with  her 
statement  that  those  three  radio  stations 
and  the  work  they  do  is  vitally  important 
to  this  country  and  if  done  properly  and 
done  timely  and  with  enough  resources, 
it  may  well  be  what  turns  this  whole 
thing  around  worldwide. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gramm-Holt  sub- 
stitute would  convert  the  House  Budget 
CcHnmittee  recommendation  into  a  re- 
sponsible statement  of  fiscal  pobcy  that 
awards  a  higher  priority  to  national  de- 
fense. 

The  budget  presented  in  January  by 
President  Carter  estimated  military  fuel 
costs  at  September  1979  price  levels. 
Fuel  prices  have  increased  substantially 
since  then,  but  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  telling  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  absorb  the  costs.  This  cannot  be 
done  without  serious  damage  to  militarj- 
operations,  maintenance,  and  readiness. 
The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  adds  $3.1 
billion  for  military  fuel  costs,  although 
some  estimates  of  need  run  higher 

The  House  Budget  Committee  is  tell- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  to  absorb 
40  percent  of  the  cost  of  pay  increases  for 
Department  personnel.  This  is  double  the 


normal  absorption  rate  of  about  20  per- 
cent. The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  pro- 
vides for  a  20-percent  absorption  of  pay 
raises,  which  adds  $600  miUion  to  the 
defense  budget. 

The  Budget  Committee  took  a  $1  bil- 
lion cut  from  procurement  for  very  ill- 
defined  purposes,  saying  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  probably  cut 
that  amount  anyway.  The  Gramm-Holt 
substitute  restores  these  funds. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee voted  a  $400  million  cut  in  civiUan 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
At  a  time  when  senior  military  personnel 
are  leaving  in  droves  and  recruitment  is 
falling  short,  a  cut  in  civilian  personnel 
will  aggravate  the  problems.  We  have 
restored  this  $400  million. 

Let  me  repeat  my  story  of  our  visit 
to  the  Coral  Sea — 
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I  just  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  carrier  Coral  Sea  on  April  7,  a  part 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  task  force.  Out 
there,  there  are  two  battle  groups.  There 
are  31  ships  and  over  20.000  soldiers  and 
marines.  The  Coral  Sea  has  now  been  on 
station  for  more  than  79  days:  the  other 
carrier,  the  Nimitz.  for  103  days.  The 
Nimitz  will  set  a  record  for  the  number 
of  days  at  sea  without  a  port  call,  but 
the  carrier  replacing  it  will  break  that 
record.  The  next  carrier  may  be  at  sea 
for  over  6  months  before  returning  to 
port. 

This  means  that  the  crew  of  4.200  on 
the  Coral  Sea  has  not  set  foot  on  land 
for  almost  3  months,  and  longer  for  the 
Nimitz  crew.  They  have  to  do  that  be- 
cause nobody  in  that  part  of  the  world 
thinks  we  have  any  credibility:  nobody 
wants  to  associate  himself  with  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  <Mrs. 
HoLT)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Holt 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.^ 

Mrs.  HOLT.  That  is  why  we  have  no 
ports  to  which  these  crews  can  go  for 
exercise.  They  have  been  operating 
7  days  a  week  in  temperatures  between 
90  and  100  degrees  in  the  Arabian  Sea. 
temperatures  that  will  soon  get  hotter. 
The  glamour  of  sailing  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Arabian  Sea  Ls  reduced  by 
the  fact  that  the  crews  cannot  even  stop 
the  ship  and  swim  because  of  the  danger 
of  sharks.  They  are  visible  evidence  of 
the  U.S.  commitment  in  the  area  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  deterrent  force  against  future 
Soviet  aggression  in  an  area  critical  to 
the  freedom  of  the  United  States  and  to 
Europe. 

More  importantly,  in  the  short  run 
this  is  the  force  that  would  act  if  we  had 
to  take  action  to  tr>-  to  recover  our  hos- 
tages in  Iran.  Do  you  know  the  questions 
that  were  asked  by  those  young  troops 
that  swarmed  around  us?  They  said. 
"Does  anybody  know  we  are  here?  Does 
anybody  care?  Are  we  doing  any  good 
out  here  at  all?  Is  America  proud  of  us? 
Is  America  proud  of  us?" 

I  told  them  we  were  proud  of  them, 
but.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I  could  have 
said  to  those  young  men  out  there  that 
"the  House  Budget  Committee  has  put 


some  money  in  the  budget  for  you  to 
train  adequately,  with  that  strenuous, 
demanding  job  of  launching  those  planes 
from  the  carriers." 

But  I  could  not  tell  them  that.  I  could 
not  tell  them  that  we  had  put  money 
in  there  to  take  care  of  the  spare  f>arts. 

I  wish  I  could  have  said  that  the  fuel 
was  going  to  be  taken  care  of.  but  I 
could  not.  We  have  not  even  covered  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  necessary  to 
pay  for  fuel. 

But  here  is  an  opportunity,  to  say  to 
those  young  people.  "We  are  proud  of 
you,  and  we  do  care. "  We  can  say  that 
without  hurting  anyone. 

In  the  Gramm-Holt  substitute  we  are 
above  the  Senate  budget  in  most  areas: 
We  are  $2  billion  imder  the  Senate  in  de- 
fense. And  of  these,  most  reductions  were 
suggested  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  we  are 
concerned  about  the  inadequacy  of  our 
military  strength,  we  will  vote  for  the 
Gramm-Holt  substitute.  If  the  Members 
are  as  concerned  as  I  am  about  the  con- 
dition of  our  failing  economy,  they  will 
support  the  major  tax  relief  promised 
by  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  kind  comments 
and  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  begin 
by  trj'ing  to  set  the  facts  straight.  We 
have  had  more  misinformation  put  out 
on  this  amendment  than  on  anything  in 
the  whole  14  months  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. I  want  people  to  vote  on  the  facts, 
not  on  the  basis  of  misinformation. 

Let  me  begin  by  noting  that  the  latest 
CBO  estimate  of  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1981  defense  budget,  with  CBO 
projections  of  likely  revisions,  including 
legislative  savings,  would  cost  $156.2 
billion.  The  House  Budget  Committee 
has  reported  a  fiscal  year  1981  defense 
outlay  total  of  only  $147.9  billion.  $8.4 
billion  below  the  CBO  estimates  of  the 
revised  Presidential  budget. 

The  Gramm-Hcdt  amendment — I  will 
be  happy  to  yield  when  I  finish  my  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
have  a  much  more  meaningful  debate 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield.  I  do  not 
want  to  argue.  I  just  would  like  to  clarify 
something. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  has  the  time. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  have  yielded  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas.  Let  him  finish  his 
statement  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be 
happy  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  to  yield 
when  I  have  finished  my  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Gramm-Holt  bi- 
partisan substitute  provides  $153  billion 
and  wiU  not  even  equal  the  CBO's  revised 
estimate  of  the  President's  budget  with 
likely  legislative  changes. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  and  seen 
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a  lot  of  "Dear  Colleague"  letters  about 
what  the  Budget  Committee  is  doing  in 
terms  of  military  spending.  I  have  to 
say,  as  an  economist,  that  I  have  been 
dismayed  and  to  some  extent  shocked 
by  the  willingness  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  knowingly  commingle  budget 
authority  figures  and  outlay  figures  to  try 
to  make  their  case  look  good. 

Let  me  give  you  the  facts.  First  of  all, 
the  facts  in  this  budget  are  that  in  1980 
we  are  going  to  spend  $134.2  billion.  At 
a  12 -percent  inflation  rate,  looking  at 
the  $147.9  billion  outlay,  that  is  a  minus 
2-percent  growth  in  real  defense 
spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  has  again 
expired. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  to  speak  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  lowest  inflation 
rate  that  CBO  talks  about  in  any  func- 
tional category  today,  the  9.3  percent  in- 
flation rate  that  they  claim  for  defense  is 
a  rate  that  contains  totally  unrealistic 
assessments  as  to  pay  Increases  at  that 
rate,  outlays,  actual  dollar  expenditures, 
will  grow  by  only  0.8  percent  in  real 
terms. 

The  President  has  made  a  commitment 
to  NATO  of  3-percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense outlays.  The  President  made  a 
commitment  to  the  American  people  of 
5-percent  real  growth  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  under  any  realistic  assessment  of 
inflation,  the  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal will  not  do  that  job. 

If  we  adopt  the  Budget  Committee's 
proposal,  only  two  things  can  happen, 
and  both  of  them  are  bad.  First,  if  we 
stick  with  the  proposal,  we  will  renege 
on  our  commitment  to  NATO.  We  will 
further  debase  our  credibility  with  our 
allies  and  we  will  continue  to  add  to  the 
growing  dsmger  to  national  security. 

Second,  if  we  spend  the  money  we  need 
on  the  military,  we  will  violate  our  com- 
mitment to  the  Americtin  people,  because 
we  will  not  balance  the  budget. 

The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  gives  us  a 
viable  alternative  to  these  options:  It 
does  that  by  cutting  $5.1  billion  in  out- 
lays in  other  areas  and  adding  that 
amount  in  defense.  Let  me  reiterate 
where  these  cuts  occur. 

We  cut,  in  setting  out  the  parameters 
of  that  cut  across  the  board.  Government 
overhead  by  $1.7  billion,  a  lower  cut  than 
the  Senate  has  proposed.  To  outline  the 
areas  we  cut  (excluding  national  de- 
fense, agriculture,  income  security,  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  veterans 
benefits)  we  cut  travel  and  transporta- 
tion by  20  percent,  printing  and  repro- 
duction by  20  percent,  and  new  equip- 
ment purchases  by  15  percent. 

You  were  all  sent  a  whio  advisory, 
which  said  that  these  cuts  would  provide 


an  83-percent  cut  in  travel  and  transpor- 
tation for  specific  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. 

Working  backwards  in  trying  to  figure 
out  where  that  figure  came  from.  I  have 
learned  they  left  out  funds  for  transpor- 
tation of  things  in  computing  the  cut, 
and  that  83-percent  figure,  if  it  has  any 
validity  whatsoever,  is  valid  only  if  you 
exclude  transportation  of  things,  which 
clearly  was  part  of  oiu-  proposal. 
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We  propose  a  $600  million  cut  in  In- 
ternational Affairs.  Now  clearly  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  is  going  to  de- 
termine where  these  cuts  are.  but  we  are 
proposing,  and  I  think  it  is  important 
that  people  note,  a  47-percent  increase 
in  budget  authority  for  this  budget  func- 
tioning the  biggest  authority  increase  in 
the  whole  budget.  We  are  proposing  a 
6.25-percent  cut  in  outlays  from  the 
Budget  Committee  figures. 

If  anybody  believes  that  a  6 -percent 
cut  in  outlays  is  going  to  shut  down  the 
U.N.  or  endanger  our  ability  to  pay  the 
Secretary  of  State,  then  he  is  not  going 
to  be  swayed  by  my  arguments  on  the 
basis  of  logic. 

We  propose  a  20-percent  cut  across  the 
board  in  17  regulatory  agencies.  That 
sounds  tough  until  you  recognize  these 
regulatory  agencies  have  had  a  700- 
percent  increase  in  their  budget  in  the 
last  10  years. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  food  stamps  we 
would  simply  reduce  the  money  going  to 
people  who  receive  food  stamp  benefits 
for  meals  they  already  eat  through  the 
Federal  free  school  lunch  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  simple  amendment  that 
says  let  us  take  less  than  1  percent  of 
what  the  Federal  Government  spends 
and  let  us  put  it  in  defense.  Let  us  meet 
our  commitment  to  NATO,  not  with 
smoke  or  mirrors,  not  by  commingling 
budget  authority  and  outlays  and  trying 
to  fool  people,  but  in  hard,  real  dollars. 
Let  us  get  our  enlisted  men  off  welfare. 
Let  us  not  make  them  get  food  stamps. 
Let  us  meet  our  commitment  to  main- 
tain our  services  and  modernize  our 
equipment.  The  amendment  also  says  let 
us  take  it  away  from  travel  and  trans- 
portation, let  us  take  it  away  from  for- 
eign aid  that  has  not  brought  about 
friends.  Let  us  take  it  away  from  CETA 
that  has  not  created  jobs  and  has  not 
provided  a  vehicle  to  move  into  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro  welfare  spend- 
ing lobby  Is  against  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Gramh 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  wel- 
fare coalition  is  against  this  amend- 
ment. My  colleagues  all  know  it  because 
they  have  received  letters,  dozens  and 
dozens  of  letters,  and  have  been  visited. 
They  are  all  waiting  outside  in  the  hall 
now  with  their  hands  out. 

The  administration,  which  last  week 
came  out  against  its  own  budget,  in  fa- 
vor of  a  liberal  substitute,  is  now  against 
its  own  defense  budget.  The  President  is 


against  it.  Hie  leadership  is  against  tt. 
My  colleagues  all  know  it  because  they 
have  been  lobbied. 

But  the  people  are  for  it.  I  believe 
if  we  had  a  national  referendum  on  this 
amendment  the  American  people  would 
approve  it  overwhelmingly.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  are  two  dozen  Members  of 
this  House  who  come  from  districts  that 
would  not  overwhelmingly  approve  this 
amendment. 

In  the  first  speech  I  ever  heard  our 
great  Speaker  give  on  the  fioor  he  ended 
that  speech  with  a  statement  which  is 
more  applicable  to  this  amendment  than 
it  was  to  the  amendment  on  which  he 
spoke.  He  ended  by  saying,  "The  people 
are  for  it  and  I  am  for  the  people."  I 
would  like  to  conclude.  Mr.  Chairman. 
by  simply  noting  that  despite  all  of  the 
high  pressure  tactics,  despite  all  of  the 
arm  twisting,  despite  all  of  the  lobbying, 
I  believe  the  Members  of  this  body  know 
that  the  American  people  are  for  this 
amendment.  The  American  people  want 
their  money  spent  to  strengthen  defense. 

The  question  we  are  going  to  decide 
on  here  today  is  not  what  the  American 
people  are  for.  We  know  that.  But  in 
the  words  of  our  great  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  decide  whether  we  are  for  the 
people. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  now  will  be  very 
hai^y  to  yield  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  intend  to 
get  my  own  time. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  have  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Clialrman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LA<30MARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  on  a 
very  fine,  forceful  statement  and  say  I 
agree  with  everything  he  said.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  was  on 
the  floor  when  I  hswl  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  about  Ra- 
dio Liberty,  Radio  Free  Europe,  and  the 
Voice  of  America. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  was.  and  I  would  like 
to  respond  to  that  as  well. 

There  have  been  many  Iterations  of 
this  amendment  which  was  first  bom  In 
December.  We  have  siiggested  a  whole 
range  of  potential  cuts  to  meet  the  vari- 
ous objectives  that  we  have  proposed. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
budget  process  cannot  tell  the  appropri- 
ating committees  what  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  they  should  be  able  to.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe 
the  $600  million  in  foreign  and  multilat- 
eral aid  can  be  cut.  and  I  believe  It  can 
be  cut  without  closing  down  the  U  JJ.  and 
without  closing  down  Radio  Free  Europe. 

I  will  certainly  support  the  gentleman 
in  seeing  that  the  cuts  are  not  made  in 
this  £u-ea. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 


(Chairman,  will 


just  say  to  the  gentleman  I  think  the 
budget  process  demands  we  take  a  snap- 


any  calculation  you  use  or  any  way  you 
calculate  a  percentage  change.  The  most 
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imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Graioi  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 

iitfMe  1 


this  morning's  Washington  Post  where 
he  says: 


crease  and  the  change  of  the  Committee 
on   the  Budget   is   not   warrsmted   and 


n.1^     W.lt^ 
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Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  note  the  gentleman's  point 
that  the  numbers  we  have  used  are  not 
adequate  in  terms  of  achieving  real 
growth  in  defense  because  inflation  has 
increased  in  the  last  few  months  and  the 
CBO  has  come  up  with  new  projections 
of  what  the  economy  will  do.  which  does 
affect  the  inflation  numbers  and  the 
defense  numbers. 

I  want  to  say  the  gentleman  may  be 
correct  and,  indeed,  CBO  may  ultimately 
be  correct.  But  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  in  the  budget  process  we 
have  to  take  a  snapshot,  it  seems  to  me.  of 
the  economy  at  a  certain  point  in  time. 
We  have  to  live  with  that  snapshot  at 
least  through  the  first  budget  resolution. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gephardt  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gramm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  we  continue 
changing  projections  each  day.  each 
week,  or  each  month,  as  we  go  through 
these  resolutions,  we  are  never  going  to 
get  a  budget  proposal.  Indeed,  we  could 
do  that,  but  it  would  be  so  confusing  to 
the  process  that  we  would  never  compete 
it. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentlemtm  that 
there  Is  time  for  doing  that  when  we  get 
to  the  second  resolution.  But  for  this 
resolution  we  ought  to  stick  with  the  in- 
flation figures,  and  we  ought  to  stick  with 
the  numbers  that  CBO  developed  as  we 
started  to  mark  up  that  first  resolution. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  difBcult 

Mr.  GRAIblM.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
would  like  to  say  two  things.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct,  these  figures  are  chang- 
ing. 

All  I  am  saying  is  let  us  say  what  are 
outlays  and  let  us  say  what  is  budget  au- 
thority, and  let  us  not  shift  the  defini- 
tions back  and  forth  talking  about 
spending.  It  is  hard  enough  when  Mem- 
bers do  not  understand  the  aritiunetic 
of  the  budget  process. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  The  prob- 
lem with  waiting  until  the  second  reso- 
lution is  that  we  are  going  to  have  recon- 
ciliation, and  these  constraints  are  going 
to  be  binding.  If  they  become  binding,  if 
the  other  body  does  not  bail  us  out  as 
everyone  has  been  assuring  us  they  will. 
even  though  they  have  backed  away  to 
wait  and  see  what  we  will  do,  then  we 
are  gmng  to  violate  our  commitment  to 
NATO.  That  is  our  problem.  I  say  let  us 
be  honest  with  the  American  people.  Let 
U8  recognize  things  have  changed,  in- 
flation has  gone  up.  Let  us  put  the  money 
in  and  let  us  cut  other  categories. 

Tlien  in  the  appropriation  process  let 
us  hammer  out  where  those  funds  are  to 
be  cut. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  just  a  few  more  seconds.  I  would 


just  say  to  the  gentleman  I  think  the 
budget  process  demands  we  take  a  snap- 
shot of  the  economy  at  a  point  in  time 
during  markup  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, that  we  stick  with  that  projection 
through  the  first  resolution,  and  that  the 
reconcilation  process  must  be  flexible 
enough  to  allow  us.  in  the  appropriations 
process,  to  adjust  the  figures  to  deal  with 
changing  economic  conditions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Giaixo  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Graxh  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO-  Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to 
reiterate  what  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri says.  We  are  dealing  with  a  budget 
of  $161  billion.  There  are  ups  and  downs 
all  along  the  line  of  a  budget  that  size, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows. 

If  the  gentleman  will  look  at  the  Holt- 
Gramm  substitute  and  compare  it  not 
only  with  the  House  Budget  Committee 
but  c<Hnpare  it  with  the  President's  esti- 
mates, the  gentleman  will  find  his  esti- 
mates in  many  instances  are  way  over 
both  of  ours.  The  gentleman  is  taking  the 
worst  possible  scenario. 

I«t  me  preface  and  say  no  one  wants 
to  shortchange  our  armed  services.  I  least 
of  all.  And  I  am  going  to  make  certain 
they  are  adequately  supplied  with  money. 
But.  for  example,  the  gentleman  has  a 
faster  spend-out  rate  than  the  President 
estimates  or  than  we  did  estimate  by  $2.9 
billion. 
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Mr.  GRAMM  Would  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  on  that 
point?  The  figure  that  I  presented  was  a 
CBO  estimate,  and  the  estimate  basically 
started  with  the  President's  January 
budget.  146.2:  increased  fuel  costs.  4.1: 
faster  delivery,  4.6:  other  inflation.  0.1: 
lower  cost-of-living  adjustment,  minus 
0.3:  the  President's  post-Afghanistan  ad- 
ditions, plus  0.5:  non- Warner  selective 
pay  increase,  0.8:  restoration  of  historic 
level  of  absorption,  20  percent,  0.6;  an- 
nual cost-of-living  adjustment,  minus 
0.4.  That  adds  up  to  156.2. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  These  are  add-ons  the 
gentleman  is  adding  to  the  CBO  estimate. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  This  is  the  CBO  estimate 
with  C30  projection  of  likely  revisions, 
including  legislative  savings. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  these  are  not  CBO 
estimates:  these  are  add-ons  which  the 
gentleman  is  making.  They  are  not  re- 
fined. They  are  not  worked  up.  They  are 
not  agreed  to  by  the  administration.  The 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  we  are 
throwing  several  billion  dollars  around 
here  loosely. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Reclaiming  my  time.  I 
would  like  to  make  two  additional  points : 
First,  these  are  CBO  fact-of-life  in- 
creases and  CBO  projections  of  congres- 
sional action.  Second,  given  the  most  op- 
timistic inflation  rate  that  I  have  heard 
from  anyone,  9.1.  your  outlay  will  not 
meet  the  commitment  to  NATO  imder 


any  calculation  you  use  or  any  way  you 
calculate  a  percentage  change.  The  most 
optimistic  inflation  that  has  ever  been 
mentioned  even  from  the  earlier  snap- 
shot still  will  not  meet  the  commitment 
to  NATO. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  will  give  a  NATO  com- 
mitment of  close  to  3  percent,  if  I  am 
correct,  in  budget  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gramm  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Let  me  make  one  addi- 
tional point.  The  President's  commit- 
ment of  3  percent  was  in  outlays,  not 
budget  authority.  The  President's  com- 
mitment of  5  percent  to  the  American 
people  was  in  budget  authority.  Again  we 
are  commingling  these  terms  to  make 
our  cases  look  good. 

Mr.  Sl'RATTON.  Mr.  Ctiairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  be  very  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Wliat  we  have  going  on  here  is  a  num- 
bers game,  a  shell  game  in  terms  of  num- 
bers of  one  kind  or  another.  I  think  that 
whether  we  talk  about  the  Budget  Ofiice 
estimates  or  something  else,  we  ought  to 
recognize  what  is  happening.  After  the 
Afghanistan  crisis  occured,  the  President 
said  we  were  facing  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge to  America  since  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
I  agree  with  him.  He  said  that  in  order 
for  us  to  try  to  remedy  the  deficiencies 
in  our  national  defense,  we  needed  to  in- 
crease the  budget  at  least  by  5.5  per- 
cent over  the  next  5  years. 

A  few  weeks  later  infiation  suddenly 
became  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
same  administration  that  said  that  we 
had  to  move  to  increase  our  defense  said, 
Well,  we  have  got  to  have  everybody  tak- 
ing a  cut,  so  we  are  going  to  have  to  cut 
back  defense  by  at  least  $1.6  billion.  Then 
it  suddenly  turned  out  the  so-called  in- 
crease was  not  the  5  percent  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  requested,  and  it  was 
not  even,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
said,  the  3  percent  that  we  had  promised 
to  NATO.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  having  taken  the  entire  Easter 
recess  to  research  this  question,  came  up 
with  an  estimate  that  the  increase  is 
somewhere  between  1  and  2  percent  be- 
cause the  estimate  of  the  increase  of  in- 
fiation depends,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  said,  on  what  your  estimate 
of  inflation  is. 

The  inflationary  figure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  was  offering  was 
totally  imreallstic  and  totally  incorrect. 
Therefore,  the  only  way,  regardless  of  all 
of    these    figures   that    we   are    kicking 
around,  to  get  an  adequate  amount  of 
money  in  the  budget  to  meet  our  needs  is 
to  approve  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from   Texas    (Mr.    Gramm) 
and   the   gentlewoman   from   Maryland 
(Mrs.  Holt). 
Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The   CHAIRMAN    pro   tempore.   The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 
'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Recula,  and  by 
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unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gramm  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  for  just  a  couple  points  of 
clarification.  The  gentleman  said  it  was 
an  amendment.  In  fact,  this  is  a  substi- 
tute, am  I  correct? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  is  a  substitute.  It  is  a 
substitute  which  focuses  in  on  the  de- 
fense problem  and  the  offsetting  cuts. 

Mr.  REGUT.A.  Does  the  gentleman  do 
anything  in  the  field  of  allowing  room 
for  tax  cuts? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  We  make  no  changes 
other  than  putting  $5.1  billion  into  050 
and  taking  the  same  amount  out  of 
other  fimctions. 

Mr.  REGULA.  It  would  not  affect  the 
total  revenues  or  expenditures? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  No. 

Mr.  REGULA.  It  is  a  priority  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  It  is.  It  would  affect  the 
budget  as  a  whole  only  to  the  extent  that 
if  we  later  spend  the  money  on  defense, 
we  will  have  made  the  cuts  to  keep  the 
budget  balanced.  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment in  October  will  make  a  big  differ- 
ence. Today,  when  it  is  easy  to  throw 
numbers  around  before  the  appropria- 
tions process  starts,  it  appears  to  make 
no  difference. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  gentleman's  substi- 
tute will  be  followed  by  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. Do  I  understand  correctly  that  in 
fact  the  Latta  substitute  would  probably 
go  further  in  the  support  of  a  strong  de- 
fense in  the  sense  that  it  has  about  $14 
billion  more  in  budget  authority? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Budget  authority  does 
not  build  planes  or  tanks  or  hire  men: 
outlays  do  that,  ll  one  compares  the 
Gramm-Holt  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment,  there  is  very  little  difference 
on  defen.se  We  have  here  an  opportunity 
to  deal  with  our  problem  on  defense,  and 
then  the  gentleman  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  deal  with  the  wider  problem  on 
Latta.  I  think  we  have  in  this  case  an 
opportunity  to  solve  this  problem  here, 
and  on  the  next  amendment  we  will  have 
other  problems  that  can  be  dealt  with 
There  is  no  confiict. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  Latta  substitute  down  the 
road,  because  of  the  much  greater  budget 
authority,  will  provide  a  continuity  in 
support  for  the  defense  programs? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  Latta  substitute,  if 
passed,  will  provide  about  the  same  out- 
lays, but  the  key  is  to  pass  it.  We  have 
an  opportunity  here  to  deal  with  defense. 
We  have  an  opportunity  on  Latta  to  deal 
with  wider  issues.  I  think  we  should  take 
both  opportunities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt). 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
our  committee  for  getting  this  time  for 
me.  I  just  want  to  make  another  brief 
comment  and  commend  for  the  Members' 
consideration  George  Will's  column  in 


this  morning's  Washington  Post  where 
he  says: 

Hours  before  the  eight  old  helicopters  li/ted 
off  the  deck  of  the  USS  Nlmltz.  bound  for 
disaster  In  the  desert.  Jimmy  Carter  sent  a 
letter  to  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  endorsing 
a  move  to  slash  his  own  defense  budget  by 
$3.8  billion.  This  would  drive  the  "post- 
Afghanistan"  defense  budget  below  even  the 
level  called  for  in  Carter's  January  budget, 
which  even  Carter  quickly  repudiated  as 
Inadequate. 

Also  the  Wall  Street  Journal  this 
morning  points  out: 

More  broadly,  the  experience  In  Iran  ought 
to  be  causing  the  administration  to  think 
about  the  options  It  leaves  Itself  when  It 
structures  Its  military  posture.  It  has  pro- 
claimed a  huge  new  military  mission  In  de- 
fending the  Persian  Gulf,  but  has  requested 
no  new  military  spending  to  carry  It  out 
Finally  finding  no  alternative  to  military  ac- 
tion. It  mounts  a  gallant  but  desperate  effort, 
but  somehow  lack.s  the  means  to  succeed 

The  scenario  should  not  be  forgotten:  The 
unprepared  are  forced  into  a  comer,  call  on 
what  military  options  they  have  left  them- 
selves, and  And  these  are  not  enough  With 
the  administration  now  lobbying  Congress  for 
less  preparedness  rather  than  more.  It  could 
all  happen  again  In  even  more  serious 
fashion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  wUl  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league's yielding.  I  notice  in  her  discus- 
sion of  areas  where  she  has  increased 
allowances  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense that  she  has  increased  fuel  costs 
for  defense  operations.  My  understand- 
ing is  the  reason  she  found  that  neces- 
sary— and  I  would  like  her  to  comment 
on  this  briefly — is  that  the  President  had 
reduced  the  necessity  for  increased  fuel 
costs  because  he  had  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  draw  down  what  is  now  a 
two-carrier  task  force  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  My  understanding  is  that  the 
President  hopes  to  accomplish  this  lower- 
ing in  fuel  costs  by  reducing  that  task 
force  to  just  one.  Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  HOLT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Has  the  President 
given  us  a  justification  of  why  that  would 
be  necessary  to  do  that  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  beef  up  our  militarj-  pro- 
tection or  potential  use  of  force  in  that 
general  area? 
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Mrs.  HOLT.  I  have  seen  no  justifica- 
tion for  it. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  absorb  the  cost  of 
the  fuel  consumption  that  is  going  to  be 
necessary,  even  if  we  did  make  that 
change.  We  have  figured  the  cost  of  it 
on  the  1979  prices  and  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  has  just  assumed  that  the 
Defense  Department  can  absorb  that  in- 
creased cost.  It  is  impossible.  If  we  are 
going  to  use  fuel  to  train  our  people 
properly.  It  takes  a  tremendous  amount 
of  flving  to  stay  proficient,  bringing  those 
planes  off  that  carrier.  We  have  to  con- 
tinue that  kind  of  thing  if  we  are  going 
to  ask  those  people  to  go  out  there  and 
try  to  defend  freedom  for  us. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  even  the  Presi- 
dent's change  in  potential  fuel  cost  in- 


crease and  the  change  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  is  not  warranted  and 
would  in  fact  potentially  do  damage  to 
our  ability  to  keep  our  commitments,  to 
maintain  forces  in  that  area;  is  that 
correct? 

Mrs  HOLT  That  is  correct.  It  sends 
the  wrong  signals.  That  is  why  we  have 
no  credibility  with  our  allies,  that  is  why 
we  have  no  credibility  with  our  enemies 
Nobody  believes  us.  We  are  sending  all 
of  the  wrong  signals. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentlewoman's  further 
elaboration  on  the  necessity  of  increas- 
ing fuel  costs  in  this  one  area.  I  know 
that  the  gentlewoman  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
and  has  firsthand  knowledge  of  what  is 
needed.  I  am  sure  the  full  committee 
basically  supports  the  gentlewoman  in 
this  effort  I  appreciate  the  further  elab- 
oration on  this  issue. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gramm-Holt  substitute.  I  do  so  as  one 
who  has  been  a  supporter  of  the  budget 
process.  I  was  one  of  those  who  favored 
the  idea  when  it  was  first  developed  in 
1976.  It  seemed  to  be  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach and  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimoi  would  admit, 
while  we  have  frequently  had  differences 
on  the  budget,  that  I  have  usually  sup- 
FKjrted  the  budget  resolution  in  the  years 
since  then 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in- 
creasingly concerned  that  what  was 
billed  as  a  system  for  systematic  control 
over  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  for  a 
reasonable  approach  toward  our  various 
responsibilities,  has  in  fact  over  the  5  or 
6  years  that  this  program  has  been  in 
operation  really  been  a  device  for  trans- 
ferring money  out  of  the  defense  cate- 
gory and  putting  it  into  increased  do- 
mestic programs.  Year  after  year  after 
year  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
cut  the  defense  program  recommended 
by  the  administration,  even  though  most 
of  those  programs  were  not  even  ade- 
quate for  the  needs  that  we  had. 

But  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  cut 
them  down  further  and  transferred  the 
money  into  social  programs.  When,  on 
one  rare  occasion,  those  of  us  who  felt 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  had 
been  remiss  with  regard  to  defense  and 
succeeded  In  convincing  the  House  that 
more  money  ought  to  be  put  Into  de- 
fense, those  who  favored  Increased  do- 
mestic programs  went  on  strike  and  re- 
fused to  support  the  budget  resolution. 
And.  of  course  the  solution  was  to  go 
back  and  cut  the  usual  amount  out  of 
defense. 

Now.  that  is  the  history.  Mr.  Chair- 
man My  friend  from  Connecticut  will 
not  denv  it.  It  has  been  a  sorry  history 
Indeed.  The  argument  for  It.  of  course, 
was  an  argument  we  have  heard  since 
we  got  out  of  Vietnam,  that  mllltar\- 
power  was  not  necessarv  for  the  United 
States,  that  we  ought  to  shift  our  prior- 
ities, and  take  all  these  billions  that  we 
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were  blowing  up  and  killing  people  with,     ble  deterrent  and  so  the  Soviet  Union     tleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Beard)  has 
napolmlng  children,  and  so  forth,  and    will  in  fact  be  deterred  from  challeng-    regularly  been  pointing  out.  to  meet  not 
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selves   that  detente   and   Helsinki   and     NATO  to  increase  our  defense  spending     which,  under  current  condition,  is  crttl- 
SALT  I  meant  that  peaceful  coexistence     by  3  percent  in  real  terms.  cal  to  our  survival.  And  so.  we  are  down 
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were  blowing  up  and  killing  people  with, 
napftlmtng  children,  and  so  forth,  and 
put  it  into  the  programs,  as  my  friend 
from  California  <Mr.  Miller)  urged  the 
other  day,  for  young  children  and  preg- 
nant mothers. 

That  may  or  may  not  have  been  a 
proper  approach  during  those  few  years. 
I  think  it  was  a  mistake  but  for  the  sake 
of  argument  let  us  assume  we  were 
stressing  defense  too  much  and  that  we 
should  have  shifted  our  priorities  over 
Into  the  domestic  sector.  But  today,  my 
friends.  It  Is  1980.  This  is  a  changed 
world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  said  the 
other  day  when  he  finally  squeezed 
through,  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  an 
appropriation  for  simply  registering  the 
names  and  telephone  numbers  of  those 
who  might  be  eligible  for  military  serv- 
ice, the  world  has  changed. 

When  the  Russians  went  into  Afghan- 
istan even  the  President  of  the  United 
States  recognized  in  altered  terms  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  threat.  He  said,  as 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  that  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  was  the  most 
serious  threat  to  our  national  security 
since  Pearl  Harbor.  Those  of  us  who  are 
old  enough  to  remember  the  period  be- 
fore World  War  n — there  are  not  many 
in  this  Chamber  who  are  that  old  of 
course — would  compare  the  move  into 
Afghanistan  with  Hitler's  move  into 
Czechoslovakia,  a  genuine  watershed  in 
history. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barrard)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  A  genuine  watershed 
In  terms  of  our  recognition  of  the  mili- 
tary threat  that  existed  to  the  free  na- 
tions of  the  world  and  particularly  to  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  of  us.  like  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Holt)  ,  who  was  fortunatie  enough  to 
travel  under  the  leadership  of  the  dls- 
ting;ilshed  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Puck),  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  last  month  into  the 
area  of  confrontation  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  found  out 
that  America's  ability  to  project  military 
power  In  that  area  of  the  world  is  very 
limited  indeed.  If  the  Soviet  Union  were 
to  move  tomorrow  from  Afghanistan  Into 
Iran,  there  is  actually  very  little  which 
the  supposedly  greatest  military  power 
in  the  world  could  do  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  things  are  so  bad  that 
a  Secretary  of  State  has  recently  resigned 
because  he  felt  that  even  a  modest  at- 
tempt to  rescue  50  American  citizens 
Illegally  imprisoned  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Iran  might  get  us  into  war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  America  is  viewed  as  weak,  as 
hesitant,  as  indecisive.  That  is  the  mes- 
sage that  came  out  as  we  went  from 
country  to  country  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

So  the  most  urgent  priority  of  Amer- 
ica today  is  to  get  our  military  forces 
back  into  shape  so  we  will  have  a  credi- 


ble deterrent  and  so  the  Soviet  Union 
will  in  fact  be  deterred  from  challeng- 
ing the  United  States  in  that  or  any 
other  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  an  Inter- 
esting discussion  about  percentages  of 
defense  growth  this  year,  whether  it  Is 
5  percent  or  whether  it  is  3  percent, 
whether  it  is  1  percent,  and  what  is  the 
percentage  of  inflation.  But  those  things 
do  not  really  matter.  The  important 
thing  for  this  Congress  to  consider  is 
whether,  today,  we  have  armed  forces 
that  are  adequate  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments around  the  world. 
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Let  us  take  a  look  at  where  we  stand. 
Every  responsible  military  leader  who 
has  appeared  before  our  committee.  Air 
Force.  Navy,  or  Army,  has  admitted  we 
do  not  have  today  the  capability  of 
meeting  all  the  commitments  that  we 
have  made  around  the  world. 

Take  the  Navy,  for  example.  Those 
Members  who  remember  World  War  II 
recall  that  we  made  a  big  thing  out  of 
establishing  a  two-ocean  Navy.  We  were 
not  only  going  to  have  a  Pacific  Fleet; 
we  were  also  going  to  have  an  Atlantic 
Fleet,  and  so  we  built  a  two-ocean  Navy. 

Well,  of  course  a  lot  has  happened 
since  World  War  II.  and  we  have  flnaUy 
recognized  that  there  is  another  ocean 
in  the  world  that  has  important  stra- 
tegic significance.  That  is  the  Indian 
Ocean.  So  today  we  need  not  a  two- 
ocean  Navy;  we  need  a  three-ocean 
Navy.  But.  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  United  States  has  a  Navy  today 
which  is  just  barely  capable  of  handling 
one  and  a  half  oceans.  That  is  the  seri- 
ous problem  that  we  are  up  against  to- 
day when  it  comes  to  the  Navy. 

Or,  take  our  strategic  nuclear  capa- 
bihty.  Even  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
although  he  would  not  admit  it  at  first, 
now  agrees  that  our  land-based  stra- 
tegic missiles  are  vulnerable  to  a  first 
strike  from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  admin- 
istration has  finally  come  to  Congress 
and  asked  us  to  give  them  money  for  an 
MX.  But  we  have  not  even  gotten 
started  on  an  MX  yet.  Nobody  knows, 
for  example,  how  it  is  going  to  be  based. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Stratton 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Moreover,  nobody 
knows  whether  the  Governors  of  Nevada 
and  Utah  will  be  graciously  kind  enough 
to  allow  the  United  States  to  build  a 
strategic  defense  in  their  States  so  that 
we  do  not  get  knocked  out  by  a  first 
strike. 

As  far  as  the  personnel  of  our  Armed 
Services  are  concerned,  as  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  has  told  us,  we 
have  such  a  low  rate  of  pay  that  many 
qualified  technicians  are  getting  out  of 
the  services  That  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  we  have  maintenance  problems.  For- 
tunately, that  kind  of  problem  did  not 
affect  our  helicopters  the  other  day.  But 
it  does  affect  almost  every  other  item 
that  we  have  in  the  Armed  Services.  We 
do  not  have  enough  doctors,  as  the  gen- 


tleman from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Beard)  has 
regularly  been  pointing  out.  to  meet  not 
only  the  needs  of  our  peacetime  forces 
but  the  needs  that  would  occur  if  we  were 
to  get  into  an  actual  conflict. 

All  of  these  things  have  so  impressed 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  ttie  one 
committee  that  Is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding enough  money  in  the  budget  to 
meet  all  our  conunitments — they  have 
so  impressed  our  committee  that  we  have 
added  $5.1  billion  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  that  was  submitted  to 
us.  Just  by  coincidence,  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment  adds  also  $5.1  billion  in  out- 
lays to  the  budget  that  the  President 
has  recommended.  In  other  words,  if  we 
want  to  do  the  job  of  creating  an  armed 
force  adequate  for  our  commitments  as 
viewed  by  the  committee  which  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  determining  what 
those  commitments  are  and  what  is 
needed  to  meet  them,  the  only  way  to  do 
it  is  to  approve  the  Gramm-Holt  sub- 
stitute. Because  the  one  thing  that  must 
have  top  priority  today  Is  to  insiure  our 
national  defense. 

I  remember  when  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  Senator 
Jackson,  was  challenged  In  1976  for  be- 
ing too  strong  on  defense.  Senator  Jack- 
son had  a  very  simple  reply.  He  said: 
"My  parents  came  from  Norway." 

He  said: 

Norway  had  a  magnificent  environment. 
The  air  was  tremendous;  the  flora  and  fauna 
were  great.  It  Ls  a  beautiful  country. 

And  as  far  as  social  programs  are  con- 
cerned, he  said: 

The  country  of  Norway  had  an  advanced, 
developed  social  program.  Nobody  was 
hungry.  Everybody  was  properly  taken  care 
of.  But,  the  one  thing  they  didn't  have  was 
a  strong  defense  establishment.  So  when 
Hitler  decided  to  move  Into  Norway  In  early 
1940  the  environment  did  not  help  them. 
The  social  programs  did  not  help  them.  They 
became  captives  of  the  Nazi  war  machine. 

But  Norwegians  are  not  taking  any 
chances  on  doing  that  a  second  time. 
They  have  a  strong  defense  today  at  the 
North  Cape,  and  they  all  have  a  strong 
defense  on  the  sea.  If  this  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  smart,  we  will  do  at  least 
as  much  as  Norway  has  done  to  protect 
our  own  defense,  because  without  it  we 
will  not  have  any  social  programs  or  any 
environment  either. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly 
support  the  Gramm-Holt  amendment. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  that  the  duty 
of  Government  is  to  take  care  of  its  poor 
and  needy. 

I  suggest  there  Is  one  higher  priority — 
that  of  national  self-preservation. 

I  regret  the  resignation  of  Secretary 
Vance,  but  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  he  viewed  the  world  as  a  giant 
courtroom. 

It  is  not,  there  is  too  much  truth  in 
the  jest  that  "it's  a  jungle  out  there." 

We  have  been  busy  the  past  few  years 
escalating  oiir  transfer  payments  at  the 
expense  of  our  defense— deluding  our- 
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selves  that  detente  and  Helsinki  and 
SALT  I  meant  that  peaceful  coexistence 
was  attainable.  All  we  demonstrate  is  our 
capacity  for  self-deception. 

We  do  not  seek  a  gold-plated  defense — 
but  are  you  not  embarrassed  when  you 
learn  that  our  soldiers'  and  sailors'  fam- 
ilies need  food  stamps  to  survive? 

Look  at  a  map. 

The  oil  of  the  Middle  East  is  in  jeop- 
ardy. That  means  E^irope  and  Asia  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  Soviets  to  survive. 

The  mineral  and  human  resources  of 
Africa.  Central  America,  and  Asia  are 
slowly  being  withdrawn  from  the  West 
by  the  Soviets  and  their  proxy  troops. 

Risk  peace?  Tell  that  to  the  Czechs, 
the  Hungarians,  the  Cambodians,  the 
Afghans,  the  Cubans. 

If  some  of  the  sentiments  I  have  heard 
on  this  floor  prevailed  in  previous  eras 
of  conflict  we  would  all  be  goosestepping 
today. 

Employment?  Everyone  has  a  job  in 
the  Gulag  Archipelago. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  that  Soviet 
military  requirements  are  greater  than 
our  own  because  of  their  long  border  with 
China. 

But  how  long  v.ill  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  continue 
snarling  at  each  other?  The  argument  is 
over  which  power  is  the  Marxist  heretic. 
World  revolution  is  still  high  on  the 
agenda  of  each  country. 

But  what  about  submarines?  They 
do  not  patrol  the  Chinese  border  with 
submarines. 

The  United  States  today  has  73  nu- 
clear attack  submarines  and  7  diesel 
submarines. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  an  estimated 
195  attack  submarines  and  65  subma- 
rines carr>'ing  antiship  cruise  missiles — 
the  United  States  has  no  cruise  missile 
submarines — about  one-third  of  the 
Soviet  submarine  fleet  is  nuclear 
powered. 

The  U.S.S.R.  owns  the  world's  largest 
arsenal  of  naval  mines  and  has  about 
400  minesweepers. 

The  United  States  has  only  three 
ocean  minesweepers  in  its  active  fleet. 

In  surface  combatant  ships — cruisers, 
destroyers,  frigates — we  have  165.  the 
Soviets  have  273.  and  they  are  faster 
and  more  heavily  armed  than  our  own. 

Janes  fighting  ships  says  a  32.000-ton 
nuclear  powered  cruiser  will  be  com- 
missioned by  the  Soviets  this  year. 

If  so,  this  would  give  the  U.S.S.R.  a 
new  dimension  of  naval  capability  that 
we  cannot  match  for  several  more  years. 

The  USSR,  leads  in  advanced  tech- 
nolo2;y — they  already  have  developed 
50  highspeed  hydrofoils  and  61  hover- 
craft. 

We  have  one. 

Admiral  Zumwalt  says  these  will  revo- 
lutionize naval  warfare. 

Nepd  1  say  more?  There  is  much  more 
illustrating  our  growing  inferiority  in 
virtually  every  military  category. 

To  turn  our  swords  into  niowshares 
while  the  spiritual  decendants  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan  stalk  the  Earth  is  to  express  a 
death  wish  that  sne'ls  the  end  of 
Ampfica— and  the  end  of  freedom. 

Let  us  keep  the  President's  promise  to 
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NATO  to  increase  our  defense  spending 
by  3  percent  in  real  terms. 

That  is  all  the  Holt-Gramm  amend- 
ment does.  It  is  little  enough.  The  sad 
truth  is  we  have  lost  our  margin  for 
error. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  20  years, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
treated  the  citizens  of  this  country — and, 
in  fact,  the  citizens  of  many  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world  as  well — to  a  well- 
intentioned,  and  in  many  cases,  highly 
effective  and  productive,  series  of  social 
reforms  and  development  programs.  To  a 
considerable  extent.  I  have  supported 
these  reforms  and  programs  along  with  a 
majority  of  Congress,  and  many  of  them 
I  will  continue  to  support — although  not 
in  the  manner  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed. 

The  overt  costs  of  our  sincere  attempts 
to  encounter  and  allay  the  myriad  prob- 
lem areas  of  our  social  structure  are  eas- 
ily discernible  in  the  incredible  escala- 
tion of  budget  outlays  over  the  past  two 
decades — from  less  than  $100  bilhon  in 
1960  to  more  than  $600  billion  we  are  now 
considering.  Our  rather  cavalier  assault 
on  social  problems  and  economic  defi- 
ciencies has  demanded  many  more  dol- 
lars th-^n  politiral  considerations  would 
allow  us  to  levy  in  taxes,  and  so  we  exer- 
cised the  rather  simple  expedient  of  rou- 
tinely increasing  debt  authority,  a  prac- 
tice which  has  now  introduced  almost  1 
trillion  arbitrarily  created  and  unearned 
dollars  into  our  economy. 

As  a  result,  the  fiscal  noose  which  has 
been  steadily  tightening  around  our  eco- 
nomic structure  has  suddenly  reached 
the  strangulation  point.  Last  year  as  we 
inexorably  continued  our  march  toward 
a  13-digit  national  debt,  we  experienced 
for  the  first  time  the  dreaded  realization 
of  double  digit  inflation,  a  condition 
which  assuredly  will  prevail  again  this 
year. 

As  a  result  of  the  shock  waves  created 
by  this  experience,  now,  at  long  last,  a 
majority  of  Congress  seems  prepared  to 
accept  the  fact  that  deficit  spending  is  a 
major  cause,  if  not  the  primary  cause, 
of  relentless  infiationary  pressures.  And 
so,  we  are  now  prepared  to  bring  about 
a  balanced  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year.  To  do  this,  we  obviously  must  effect 
cuts  in  envisioned  Federal  spending,  and 
as  we  consider  these  cuts  I  would  think 
that  we  must  all  recognize  by  now  that 
national  defense  is  one  area  that  can- 
not even  be  considered  for  reduction, 
and  in  fact  that  defense  appropriations 
must  be  increased. 

It  should  be  clear  to  all  by  now  that  as 
we  have  been  unilaterally  disarming 
over  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  sharply  escalated  its  armaments 
program.  They  now  have  a  quite  obvious 
military  superiority,  and  with  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  they  have  blatantly 
exercised  military  might  in  furtherance 
of  an  ideology  pledged  to  world  domina- 
tion. 

It  should  be  equally  clear  that  this  ac- 
tion is  but  a  first  step  in  establishirg 
the  Iron  Curtain  around  the  Persian  Gulf 


which,  under  current  condition,  is  criti- 
cal to  our  survival.  And  so,  we  are  down 
to  basics:  We  must  balance  the  Federal 
budget  as  the  necessary  first  step  in  halt- 
ing infiation.  and  at  the  .same  time  we 
must  increase  defense  spending  to  as- 
sure our  very  survival.  We  can  have 
peace  and  security  only  by  a  strong  de- 
fense. The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  allows 
the  realization  of  both  of  these  essen- 
tials, and  I  therefore  urge  its  passage 
Thank  you. 

Z  1340 

Mr,  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  White  >  on  his  very  fine 
statement  in  support  of  the  Holt-Gramm 
bipartisan  substitute  and  join  with  him 
and  the  authors  of  this  amendment  in 
the  hope  that  the  Congress  will  accept 
this  ver>'  important  amendment  today. 

I  think  the  areas  that  are  going  to  be 
reduced  are  areas  that  are  of  less  than 
top  priority.  Clearly,  in  the  light  of  the 
recent  disaster  that  happened  in  Iran, 
the  capabilities  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  increasingly  evident  to  the 
American  people.  I  believe  \n  the  interest 
of  our  national  security  this  Congress 
ought  to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  leadership  and  the  direction 
he  so  deservedly  needs  In  these  times 
when  we  look  at  his  own  budget  that  was 
presented  a  few  weeks  ago  and  now  we 
see  him  flip-fiopping.  vacillating  once 
again,  saying  one  thing  in  the  Senate 
and  one  thing  to  the  American  people  at 
the  same  time  that  his  lobbyists  are  on 
the  Hill  proposing  something  obviously 
less  than  what  he  proposed  earlier. 

Mr  WHITE  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Ls  a 
signal  to  us  as  well  that  we  must  support 
efforts  to  increase  national  defense. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numt>er  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  I  think  I  reflect  the  thoughts 
of  all  members  of  the  committee  in  our 
respect  for  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land <Mrs.  Holt)  .  who  has  a  perspective 
which  is  very  well  thought  out  She  is  a 
very  good  advocate  for  her  position  We 
have  discussed  much  of  this  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  on  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  frame  for 
the  Members  the  other  perspective  on 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  Holt 
amendment  which  we  are  now  discussing 
and  which  hopefully  we  will  be  voting  on 
before  the  day  goes  on  too  long. 

First  of  all,  I  think  it  is  Important  to 
point  out  to  all  the  Members  that  this 
is  the  largest  peacetime  defense  increase 
that  we  have  had  in  30  years.  To  outline 
that  increase,  let  me  point  out  to  the 
Members  a  few  numbers.  First  of  all.  In 
budget  authority,  in  fiscal  vear  1980.  the 
budget  for  defense  was  S142.5  billion  In 
1981  we  have  an  increase  of  almost  $18 
billion,  up  to  $160.8  billion.  That  is  in 
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budget  authority — what  DOD  can  com-     tional  defense  across  the  whole  of  our    end  up  someplace  in  between,  in  both 

mit  to  spend  m  1981.  democratic  society.  The  question  is.  Who     the    budget   authority    and    the   outlay 

In  outlays,  that  which  will  be  spent     goes  into  the  military?  I  hope  that  we    figures,    between    the    House    and    the 
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and  how  does  that  i-elate  to  both  budget     and.   unless   something   else   is   reduced     there    are    c  hanges    for    the    month    of 
outlays  and  budget  authority?  down  the  Ime  and.  as  we  have  seen  be-     April.  There  were  changes  from  Jan n. 
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budget  authonty — what  DOD  can  com- 
mit to  spend  m  1981. 

In  outlays,  that  which  will  be  spent 
during  the  coming  year,  are  as  follows; 
In  fiscal  year  1980  we  had  S132.7  billion. 
This  figure  may  increase  depending  on 
spendout  rates  beyond  our  control.  The 
budget  resolution  has  $147.9  billion  for 
1981.  an  increase  of  almost  S15  billion. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  disagree- 
ment that  there  are  very  real  defense 
increases  in  this  budget.  The  question 
becomes— and  I  think  that  is  the  subject 
of  the  debate — one  as  to  how  adequcta 
those  increases  are  and  what  it  is  we  ar? 
trying  to  do  with  the  defense  budget.  So 
let  me  try  to  frame  that  as  well.  Given 
the  fact  that  there  are  very  real  increases 
in  this  budget,  what  do  those  increases 
accomplish"' 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  short  term,  at 
our  readiness  postiu-e.  which  is  gener- 
ally found  in  operations,  in  maintenance, 
and  in  the  training  fimctions.  The  oper- 
ations and  maintenance  area  of  the  De- 
fense Department  budget  in  the  budget 
resolution  is  up  over  13  percent.  The 
training  function  is  up  a  litt'.e  over  19 
percent  No  matter  which  inflation  fig- 
ures one  accepts,  that  area  which  focuses 
on  readiness  is  up  very  rharply  indeed. 

Second,  looking  at  the  budget  author- 
ity, the  long  term — and  that  is  the  pic- 
ture of  what  we  are  going  to  be  do'ng 
in  1982,  1983,  and  1984— we  also  find  a 
very  real  set  of  increases  in  the  budget 
Research  and  development  is  up  21.7  per- 
cent, and  procurement  is  up  14.3  per- 
cent, reflecting  the  fact  that  we  have 
had  a  faster  spend-out  in  1980.  Con- 
struction IS  up  more  than  40  percent. 

I  would  submit  that  the  budget  framed 
by  the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
in  the  resolution  here  does  meet  our  goals. 
It  does,  given  the  level  o;  expend:tures 
and  given  the  real  increases,  meet  our 
immediate  needs  of  readiness,  and  it  does 
meet  our  long-term  national  security 
goals. 

I  think  we  learned  in  the  sixties  an  im- 
portant lesson,  and  that  is  that  when 
our  countrj-  has  a  problem,  it  does  not 
get  resolved  by  throwing  more  money  at 
it:  rather,  it  gets  resolved  by  targeting 
spending  carefully  and  managing  the  re- 
sources we  have  to  meet  our  goals.  I  think 
that  kind  of  targeting  and  that  kind  of 
careful  management  are  found  in  this 
budget, 

I  would  agree  very  strongly  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  <Mrs. 
Holt  '  and  with  others  who  have  talked 
about  the  questions  of  manpower  and 
the  problems  of  manpower  that  we  have. 
I  think  that  the  gentlewoman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennes.see  'Mr.  Beard i ,  and 
others  make  a  very  convincing  case  that 
we  have  manpower  problems  within  the 
military  Those  problems  are  addressed 
by  the  increase  in  the  budget  to  accom- 
modate the  Nunn  amendment  for  in- 
creased military  pay  levels. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  engage  in 
an  even  broader  discussion,  which  began 
perhaps  m  the  vote  which  we  recently 
had  on  registration  for  the  draft,  and 
begin  to  look  at  how  we  are  going  to  get 
the  best  people  we  can  into  the  militarv 
and  how  we  can  share  the  burden  of  na- 


tional defense  across  the  whole  of  our 
democratic  society.  The  question  is.  Who 
goes  into  the  military?  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  into  a  very  real  discussion  of 
manpower,  but  that  is  a  separate  set  of 
issues  right  now. 

The  money  in  the  budget  is  adequate 
to  cover  the  salary  increases  of  the 
Nimn  amendment,  and  I  would  very 
much  hope — and  I  believe  the  gentle- 
^-oman  from  Marj'land  agrees  with 
this — that  we  would  Into  a  much  deeper 
and  much  more  thorough  discussion  cf 
our  overall  manpower  problem  as  a 
whole. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
finish,  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  briefly  outline 
for  the  Members  how  we  arrived  at  the 
defense  figure  in  the  budget  resolution. 
Everybody  remembers  the  quite  extraor- 
d'nary  sessions  held  at  the  ena  of  Feb- 
ruary and  in  early  March  between  con- 
gressional leaders  and  the  administra- 
tion's top  economic  and  budget  advisers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  iMr.  Wirth)  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wtoth 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
those  meetings  to  which  I  referred  be- 
tween the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  and  the 
administration  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  discussion  over  a  10-day  period  of  de- 
fense spending. 

The  final  agreement  that  was  reached 
fell  within  a  ballpark  figure  that  was 
acceptable  to  Senator  Stennis.  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  the  Senate  side,  and  the  in- 
dications coming  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  the  House  side  and 
from  the  administration  were  that  a  fig- 
ure of  $149.5  billion  was  an  adequate 
figure.  We  applied  to  that  the  general 
notion  of  "scrubbing,"  to  use  Senator 
S-ENNis'  term.  That  is  the  scrubbing  or 
scrub-out  in  certain  areas  figuring  that 
the  Defense  Department  ought  to  find 
areas,  just  as  in  every  other  agency,  to 
squeeze  down  and  scrub  inefficiencies 
and  waste.  The  difference  is  that  we  re- 
quire DOD  to  do  this  much  less  than 
other  agencies. 

To  finally  put  this  in  perspective,  let 
me  note  where  the  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion is  and  where  our  budget  resolu- 
tion is.  The  House  budget  resolution,  in 
budget  authority,  is  at  $160.8  billion. 
and  the  Senate's  is  at  $173.6  billion.  I 
think,  with  the  budget  authority  and 
that  long-term  commitment  in  the 
budget  we  will  probably  go  into  confer- 
ence and  end  up  someplace  in  between 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  further  discussion 
of  that  during  today's  debate. 

A  similar  phenomenon  is  found  with- 
in outlays  for  the  immediate  and  readi- 
ness-focused expenditures  this  year.  The 
House  budget  resolution,  as  I  noted,  had 
$147.9  billion  in  It,  and  the  Senate  budg- 
et resolution  had  $155. 7  billion.  Again, 
in  going  to  conference,  we  will  probably 


end  up  someplace  in  between,  in  both 
the  budget  authority  and  the  outlay 
figures,  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  those 
figures  and  that  perspective  as  to  how 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  House  ar- 
rived at  this,  considering  what  our 
perspective  is  on  readiness  and  long- 
term  commitments,  considering  that 
there  was  general  agreement  in  all  the 
leadership  meetings  in  March  on  these 
figures  and  how  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  budget  resolutions 
might  come  out  after  the  conference. 
will  be  helpful  to  the  Members,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
support  the  resolution  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  will  defeat  the  Holt 
amendment. 

n  1350 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WIRTH,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding  and  for  his  work 
on  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  appreciate  the  institutional  process 
that  the  gentleman  is  going  through,  but 
I  also  have  some  concern  that  this  de- 
fense budget  is  going  to  prove  too  low 
in  time  to  come.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  two  questions: 

No.  1.  what  is  the  effect  of  recon- 
cihation  if  we  pass  it?  Will  that  give 
this  House  as  a  collective  body  the  op- 
portunity to  increase  the  budget  figures 
at  a  future  time? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  It  absolutely  will.  That 
is  what  the  .second  resolution  is  all  about 
and,  as  we  have  found  in  the  la.st  couple 
of  years,  a  third  resolution  can  be  im- 
plemented when  necessary.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  I  believe,  pointed 
out,  what  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
is  one  picture  or  one  frame  of  the 
economy  at  a  particular  time.  The  as- 
sumptions in  this  budget  are  assump- 
tions coming  from  the  month  of  March 
1980.  and  as  those  change,  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Budget  Committees, 
coming  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  can 
change  thase  assumptions  and  can 
change  the  figures  that  are  necessary. 
That  is  what  the  second  and  the  pos- 
sible third  resolutions  are  all  about. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  But  in  June  we  are 
going  to  have  a  defense  appropriations 
bill.  As  I  understand  it,  if  this  budget 
resolution  is  passed,  the  aggregate  de- 
fense appropriations  bill  cannot  exceed 
the  amount  in  this  budget  resolution:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  The  aggregate  for  the 
Appropriations  Committees  are  set.  and 
that  is  set  until  September,  at  the  time 
of  the  second  budget  resolution.  If  there 
is  a  necessity  for  changing  that,  given 
changed  economic  conditions  or  changed 
expenditure  conditions,  or  whatever, 
that  can  be  changed  in  the  second  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  My  second  question: 
There  are  a  lot  of  confusing  figures 
thrown  out  I  do  not  know  what  to  be- 
lieve as  to  what  percentage  increase  this 
budget  figure  reflects  and  at  what  per- 
cent of  inflation  rate  are  we  projecting. 
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and  how  does  that  relate  to  both  budtjct 
outlays  and  budget  authority? 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that 
we  are  using  figures  on  authorities  when 
we  should  be  using  figures  on  outlays.  I 
think,  if  I  understood  him  correctly. 

But  I  want  to  know,  basically,  tlr.s 
budget  resolution  reflects  what  increa.se 
in  budget  authonty  and  budget  outlays, 
and  at  what  projected  inflation  rate  over 
last  year,  if  tlic  gentleman  knows  the 
an.swer. 

Mr.  WIRTH  I  would  be  happy  to  g  vc 
the  gentleman  again  the  figures  on 
budget  authority.  The  budget  authoiilv 
increiises  in  the  budget  resolution  from 
$1425  billion  to  $160.8  billion  Outlay, 
increased  from  $132.7  billion  to  $147.9 
billion. 

Can  the  gentleman  from  Mi.s.soun 
answer  the  question?  What  was  the  in- 
flation figure  that  was  assumed  in  all  of 
the  budget  resolution?  I  do  not  have  that 
number  here. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  9  percent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  has 
expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Gephardt  and  by 
unanimous  con.sent.  Mr.  Wirth  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  do  not  have  that  num- 
ber with  me  right  here.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  on  the  infla- 
tion figure. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
inflation  figure  assumed  in  this  budget 
is  9.1  percent. 

If  the  gentleman  will  further  vield,  let 
me  also  respond  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
in  the  appropriation  process  the  figure 
that  will  come  out  for  defense  will  not 
be  up  to  the  total  spending  figure  that 
is  in  the  budget.  We  have  traditionally 
had  an  additional  appropriation,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  to  bring  us  to 
the  ultimate  number  we  spend  on 
defense. 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  sufficient  flexibilitv  in  the 
reconciliation  process  because  of  the  way 
we  do  appropriations  in  defense  to  allow 
an  adequate  number  in  defense,  even  in 
the  number  we  are  ^oing  to  come  up  with 
in  the  summer  of  1980. 

I  would  further  add  that  if  that  num- 
ber IS  not  enough,  there  is  no  reason  we 
cannot  have  a  second  budget  resolution 
that  IS  a  more  adequate  reflection  of  the 
economy  as  it  changes  during  the  sum- 
mer and  that  that  will  not  allow  us  to 
nave  a  supplemental  appropriation  We 
have  always  had  supplemental  appropri- 
ations with  defen.se,  and  we  continue  to 
00  that. 

fh^^    GLICKMAN    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
iu'estion"?"''"""     ""'"     '°^     °"^     '^' 

from  K^af  '  '''''  '"  ^^^  «^""^-- 
Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  ao- 
preciate  the  gentleman's  ansu^r  "as  ^el, 
Mi'^our?'^fl^\''l  ^^^  gentleman  from 
swer  B^  t  Jh  T*"  '*  •'  ^  satisfactory  an- 
fact  th.^  T  ^^  concerns  me  a  bit  is  the 
this  fi^.ri^"'  reasonably  convinced  that 
this  figure  IS  going  to  need  to  be  upped 


and.  unless  something  else  is  reduced 
down  the  line  and.  as  we  have  .seen  be- 
fore, there  are  a  lot  of  projected  revenue 
items  in  this  budget.  like  withholding  tax 
changes  that  I  do  not  think  are  going 
to  be  passed,  we  are  going  to  ,scc  an  ex- 
panded deficit  occur,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  any  way  we  can  avoid  that  or 
not. 

Mr  WIRTH.  If  I  can  respond,  at  a 
given  time,  the  Budget  Committee  did 
the  best  job  it  could,  using  the  best  flu- 
ures  from  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, from  all  of  the  outside  consulting 
econometric  organizations  and  from  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  ar- 
riving at  the  economic  a.ssumptions  and 
in  arriving  at  the  spend -out  a.ssumptions. 
The  gentleman  will  remember  that 
during  fi.scal  year  1979.  everybody  was 
surprised  at  how  much  money  there  was 
in  the  Federal  pii>eline.  that  spend-out 
wa.s  not  occurring  as  fa.st  as  people  pro- 
jected, and  we  had  to  go  back  and  make 
changes  to  reflect  that. 

This  year  we  have  found  that,  for  ex- 
ample, in  defcn.se  procurement,  our 
spend-out  has  been  faster  than  we  had 
as.sumed  it  was  going  to  be. 

It  is  very  difl'icult  to  gage  that  month 
to  month:  but  as  has  been  pointed  out. 
you  take  a  picture  of  a  particular  point 
and  you  make  the  best  assumptions  that 
you  possibly  can  Some  of  those  prove  to 
be  high,  some  of  those  prove  to  be  low. 
We  are  not  omniscient  by  any  means,  but 
we  get  all  of  the  best  information  from 
CBO.  from  OMB.  from  all  of  the  outside 
help  that  we  can  in  arriving  at  that 
fifure. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  response. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield '' 

Mr  WIRTH  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  GRAMM  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
twice — and  I  would  I'ke  every  Member's 
attention  on  this— used  the  outlay  fig- 
ure for  1980  of  $132.7  billion.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? That  is  the  outlay  figure  the 
gentleman  has  given  us  twice  here? 

Mr  WIRTH  I  have  used  the  outlay 
ficure  of  $132.7  billion. 

Mr  GRAMM  I  think  this  is  a  perfect 
case  of  the  sleight-of-hand  game  we  are 
playing  here.  In  this  budget,  which  we 
arc  debating  today,  the  final  outlav  for 
fi.scal  year  1980  is  $134.2  billion.  That  is 
why  all  of  your  percentage  increases  are 
phony. 

Second,  the  CBO  reestimated  the  de- 
fense area  to  be  9  3  percent.  That  figure 
went  to  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
That  figure  came  to  me.  So  the  9  1  per- 
cent is  an  antiquated  figure. 

Mr  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back,  as  I  ju.st  pointed  out  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kan.sas.  the  assump- 
tions in  this,  the  expenditure  figures, 
the  outlay  figures,  the  procurement  fig- 
ures, are  all  figures.  All  of  the  assump- 
tions in  the  budget  are  a.ssumptions  that 
were  made  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
best  possible  at  the  time.  We  took  all 
of  the  different  estimates,  reestimates, 
and  so  on.  and  put  those  together  in  a 
package.    Since    the   month    of   March. 


there  are  <hangc.s  for  the  month  of 
Ai)nl.  There  were  changes  from  Janu- 
ary in  the  President's  budget  reesti- 
mated. 

There  will  be  other  changes  going  on. 
Some  of  thase  changes  will  go  up  and 
some  of  tho.se  changes  will  go  down.  But 
you  have  to  pick  a  fixed  point  some- 
where in  the  process  of  doing  that.  You 
cannot  have  a  continuini;  movable 
feast  on  a  budget  process  where  every- 
body choases  whatever  number  they 
want.  You  pick  a  point  in  time.  You  pick 
(•ertam  assumptions  that  everybody 
agrees  to.  Those  are  the  assumptions 
upon  which  you  build  a  budget.  Then  we 
go  on  to  proce.s.sing  that  budget  over  the 
summer.  You  get  to  the  second  resolu- 
tion. If  .some  of  those  assumptions  are 
incorrect,  you  change  tho.se  assumptions. 
If  .some  of  the  predictions  of  expendi- 
tures are  incorrect,  you  change  those 
as.sumptions.  You  cannot  be  omniscient 
in  March  for  what  might  happen  by  the 
summer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  'Mr  Wirth) 
has  again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr  Gfamm  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wirth  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  point  is  that  we 
now  have  a  hard  figure.  $134.2  billion.  It 
is  in  your  budget.  It  is  your  figure  We 
are  not  groping  around  for  numbers. 
All  I  am  saying  is.  let  us  not  go  back 
and  pick  a  phony  figure  and  then 
calculate 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  my  time.  I  think  it  is  very 
inappropriate  to  be  using  words  like 
"phony,"  and  so  on,  in  a  debate  Uke 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  helps  the  issue 
at  all.  What  we  are  attempting  to  do  is 
to  define  the  numbers,  where  those  num- 
bers came  from  and  when  those  numbers 
were  arrived  at,  I  really  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  does  help  a  very  serious 
debate  on  a  very  serious  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land with  that  kind  of  pejorative 
overtone. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Connecticut,  the  chairman  of  the 

committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  stop  at- 
tributing phoniness  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  or  to  other  Members  of  this 
body.  Every  Member  in  this  body,  every 
man  and  woman  in  this  body,  is  trying 
to  do  his  or  her  best  for  the  United 
States,  and  no  one  is  omniscient  and 
no  one  hsis  total  possession  of  what  the 
reahty  is  in  a  $150  billion  item.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman.  It  changes  from  day 
to  day.  from  week  to  week  and  from 
month  to  month.  It  is  based  upon  all 
kinds  of  estimates,  it  is  based  upon  the 
rapidity  with  which  outlays  may  change 
from  month  to  month,  it  is  based  on 
what  happens  m  the  inflation  rate,  it  is 
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based  UDon  the  amount  of  absorption     and  in  our  readiness,  that  we  need  more     planes  and  tanks  and  other  weapons  up 
.  ...    i>^  -    ;_    tu„   ..i»f„.^<.,r.   v<iir4rrat    fVton    fVio      tn  nQT    Wp  simnlv  nrp  not  rpadv  in   the 
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mend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
the  speech  he  has  made. 


mittee.  There  is  no  doubt,  whether  we 
want  to  be  candid  about  this  today  or 


gentleman  led  the  fight  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  B-1  bOTnber.  after  we  had 


'K/fr     CiTNCiTlJCTf     Mr     Chnirmnn      will      not.    that  thprp  nrp  wpannn.s:  .sv.st,pm.<:  t.hat       <:r«»nt.  hiTnHr«»Hi:  nf  mniinnc  nt  AnUa, 
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based  upon  the  amount  of  absorption 
that  the  administration  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  can  compel  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  use.  it  is  based  on  a  dozen 
other  factors.  So  it  is  not  phoniness.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
We  are  trying  to  do  our  best. 

If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  in 
the  numbers  that  the  gentleman  used. 
the  second  resolution.  $129.1  b-llion.  and 
the  $132.7  billion  which  we  then  added 
$1.5  billion  to  with  my  amendment  the 
other  day  because  the  later,  better  in- 
formation told  us  we  had  to  do  that,  be- 
cause of  that  we  recognize  the  chang- 
ing circumstances  and  we  have  adjusted 
accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  Mr.  Wirth)  has 
again  expired. 

I  On  recuest  of  Mr.  Giaimo  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wirth  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  we  are  trying  to  write  a 
defense  budget  for  the  year  1981.  Many 
items  are  in  dispute.  Many  factors  will 
be  changing  from  week  to  week  and 
from  month  to  month. 
n  1400 
It  happens  to  be  our  job  as  the  Budget 
Committee  to  try  to  project  what  the 
appropriating  committee  are  going  to 
do.  what  the  Senate  Is  going  to  do  and 
what  world  affairs  and  conditions  are 
going  to  do 

I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  there 
is  ample  room  for  disagreement.  No  one 
has  sacrosanct  numbers.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  this  kind  of 
discussion  is  healthy  if  we  are  going  to 
really  talk  about  the  issues  involved 
here.  I  think  personally  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  done  an  excellent  job. 
I  think  they  have  had  a  difiB::ult  time 
trying  to  balance  domestic  spending, 
foreign  spending,  defense  spending,  and 
all  of  the  other  problems  that  they  are 
faced  with.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I 
necessarily  agree  with  everjrthing  they 
did  and  the  way  they  balanced  it.  But 
I  do  think  they  have  done  a  good  job. 
I  will  say  to  my  colleagues  that  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  will  support  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's resolution  when  it  comes  for 
final  vote. 

I  am  not  here  driven  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russians  are  in  Afghanistan,  and  I 
am  not  here  driven  by  signals  that  we 
may  or  may  not  send  around  the  world 
by  what  we  do  here  today. 

I  am  not  even  here  driven  by  what 
occurred  in  Iran  only  a  few  days  ago.  I 
am  not  here  driven  by  or  to  defend  the 
CBO  or  the  President  or  anybody  else's 
figures. 

I  can  only  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
M  I  sit  day  after  day  after  day  on  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
I  see  the  problems  that  have  developed 
over  the  years  in  our  Defense  Establish- 
ment and  in  our  weapons  that  we  have 


and  in  our  readiness,  that  we  need  more 
money  in  the  defense  budget  than  the 
Budget  Committee  has  provided,  and  it 
is  in  that  context  that  I  support  the 
Gramm-Holt  amendment. 

The  Iranian  difficulties  of  a  few  days 
ago.  I  think,  are  developing  into  exhibit 
No.  1  as  to  the  case  I  have  been  trying 
to  make  all  year,  and  that  is  that  we 
are  lacking  in  readiness  in  our  military. 
It  comes  from  many  places.  It  comes 
from  the  retention  problem.  It  comes 
from  the  inability  to  give  sufficient  pay 
increases  to  our  service  people  in  their 
first  and  second  decision  point  on  reen- 
listment.  Too  many  good  people  are 
leaving  the  service  for  higher  paying 
jobs.  It  comes  in  the  inability  to  provide 
the  kind  of  pay  necessary  for  military 
mechanics,  for  example,  who  keep  our 
aircraft  and  helicopters  and  other  equip- 
ment going. 

It  comes  in  the  inability  or  lack  of 
will'ngness  or  whatever  it  iz  in  the  Pen- 
tagon to  budget  the  proper  amounts  for 
spare  parts  not  only  when  the  buy  new 
planes  and  tanks  and  other  systems  of 
war.  but  also  in  replenishment  spares 
from  time  to  time,  because  there  is 
nothing  sexy  about  buying  that  kind  of 
thing. 

It  comes  into  the  problem  that  we 
have  as  we  try  to  make  rocm  for  money 
for  the  MX,  and  we  can  debate  that  a 
whole  other  day. 

It  comes  as  we  see  the  procurement 
of  aircraft  cut  back  so  that  over  a  period 
of  t-me  we  will  spend  some  $2  billion 
more  for  aircraft.  We  ought  to  be  pro- 
curing at  a  more  economical  rate,  but 
we  just  simply  do  not  have  the  money 
to  do  it. 

Probably  if  we  did  not  have  during 
fiscal  1980  and  fiscal  1981  an  increase  in 
fuel  costs  of  some  $7 '2  billion.  I  would 
not  be  up  here  speaking  for  this  amend- 
ment today.  Somehow  we  might  make  it 
all  right,  but  the  truth  is  we  do  have 
that  kind  of  increase,  and  m  great  part 
it  is  coming  out  of  the  hide  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  Military 
Establishment,  and  it  is  cutting  into  the 
muscle. 

As  far  as  I  can  see.  the  only  thing  we 
can  do  is  to  provide  the  extra  money. 
Let  me  make  just  two  or  three  points. 
I  have  been  speaking  on  this  floor  at 
least  since  last  year  about  the  m'ssion 
capability  of  our  first-line  tactical  air- 
craft. Fifty-three  percent  on  a  good  day 
are  mission  capable,  full  up.  ready  to  go 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  say  to  my  colleagues  today, 
because  it  is  classified,  the  mission- 
capable  percentage  on  the  RH-53  heli- 
copter that  went  into  Iran  last  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  t'me  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards) 
has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  But  I  will 
tell  the  Members  that  it  is  less  than  the 
mission-capable  rate  on  the  F-16  and 
the  P-14.  To  that  extent.  Iran  is  involved 
in  this  debate.  We  simply  must  do  some- 
thing about  getting  the  readiness  of  our 


planes  and  tanks  and  other  weapons  up 
to  par.  We  simply  are  not  ready  in  the 
event  of  a  national  emergency  to  go  into 
a  war  and  fight  it  for  more  than  a  short 
period  of  time.  That  cannot  be  disputed. 
I  am  not  saying  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment  will  cure  that  problem.  I  am 
not  saying  that  it  can  be  cured  in  the 
next  decade.  But  I  am  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues that  it  has  got  to  be  cured.  The 
only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  provide  the 
extra  money  from  year  to  year  that  we 
can  come  up  with  to  get  about  this 
business. 

Let  me  just  make  one  final  point.  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  here  and  tell  the 
Members  that  the  Pentagon  is  the  only 
agency  of  Government  where  there  is  no 
waste.  It  is  in  every  department  of  Gov- 
ernment. We  know  it  is  in  Defense,  just 
like  we  know  it  is  in  Commerce,  and 
HEW  and  everywhere  else. 

We  try  every  day  to  get  the  waste  out 
and  to  make  the  military  dollar  worth 
something,  but  we  do  not  help  that  cause 
when  we  have  to  delay  procurement  at 
an  expense  of  some  $2  billion  because  of 
the  delay.  We  do  not  help  that  cause  if 
we  are  not  buying  the  fuel  we  need  and. 
therefore,  cutting  back  on  the  flying 
hours  and  the  steaming  hours  necessary 
to  keep  our  military  proficient.  I  think 
that  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  could  care  less  what  CBO  says  about 
percentages  or  what  anybody  on  this 
floor  may  say  about  percentages.  The 
need  is  there,  and  that  is  why  I  support 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguKshed  gentleman  from  Alabama 
for  the  statement  he  has  made  on  the 
floor. 

I  would  state  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Missouri,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  made  a  relevant 
statement. 

All  of  this  argument  about  the  phoni- 
ness of  figures  and  percentages  and  as- 
sumptions are  absolutely  ridiculous,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
The  real  question  is.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  and  others, 
is.  Does  this  budget  meet  the  military  re- 
quirements of  the  United  States  of 
America  under  the  circumstances? 

I  would  have  hoped  that  a  knowledge- 
able gentleman  like  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  would  have  had  an  input  into 
the  Budget  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards  1 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Giaimo). 
is  the  only  one  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee who  has  responsibility  in  the  field 
of  military   preparedness,   and  I  com- 
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mend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
the  speech  he  has  made. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  ask,  if  I 
understood  the  comment,  if  we  were  only 
at  war  for  a  few  days,  to  translate  that. 
is  the  gentleman  suggesting  that  in 
such  a  situation  that  we  would  be  within 
a  week  or  10  days  faced  with  an  in- 
ability to  maintain  contact  in  a  major 
situation? 

n  1410 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  cannot 
get  into  classified  numbers.  All  I  can 
say  to  the  gentleman  is  that  we  can  go 
to  war  in  a  short  war.  but  if  we  get  into 
what  is  commonly  called  a  war  of  at- 
trition, then  we  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Then  the  real  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  this  country  can. 
in  fact,  survive,  given  this  budget,  if 
things  happen  that  we  do  not  want;  is 
that  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  guess 
that  is  the  real  question. 

I  am  not  standing  here  saying  we  arc 
ready  to  go  to  war.  I  do  not  think  we 
are,  but  I  think  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  that  ever  confronts  us  depends 
on  how  strong  we  are  and  how  strong  we 
are  perceived  to  be. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
for  yielding, 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  no  question  In 
my  mind  that  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama is  one  of  the  more  capable  mem- 
bers of  any  committee  in  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  assessing  the  needs  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  but  I  want  the 
gentleman  to  be  candid  with  us. 

Can  the  gentleman  stand  there,  I  say 
to  my  friend,  and  say  simply  that  the 
Navy  needs  two  airplanes  and  that  the 
Air  Force  needs  two  airplanes  and  that 
we  need  a  high-low  mix,  and  that  we 
need  the  goldplating  that  exists,  that  the 
Harrier  makes  any  sense;  that  we  need 
helicopters  when  we  can  buy  fixed-wing 
aircraft? 

Are  we  not  saying  when  we  address 
the  question  of  money,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  need  more 
for  readiness  and  we  need  to  retain  the 
people  we  are  losing,  but  we  are  saying  in 
a  way,  let  us  compound  some  of  the  mis- 
takes we  have  made  in  the  past.  Let  us 
continue  to  have  double  lines.  Let  us  con- 
tinue sometimes  to  stretch  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
has  expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Downey,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
leman  will  yield  further,  the  gentleman 
has  done  the  assessments  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord) 
has  done  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 


mittee. There  is  no  doubt,  whether  we 
want  to  be  candid  about  this  today  or 
not,  that  there  are  weapons  systems  that 
have  poUtical  constituencies  that  we  con- 
tinue to  finance,  that  we  continue  to 
spend  money  on,  that  are  not  necessary. 
My  objection  is.  and  I  think  that  those 
of  us  who  have  some  concerns  about  the 
level  of  defense  spending,  is  that  if  we 
were  sure  that  there  are  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  not  being  financed,  or 
there  are  manpower  programs  that  are 
not  being  encouraged  and  that  we  want 
to  provide  the  money  for  them,  there 
would  be  unanimous  agreement  from  me 
and  from  the  others  here  to  go  ahead  and 
spend  that  additional  money;  but  the 
fact  is  that  there  are  programs  there  that 
are  unnecessary,  that  there  is  waste  in 
the  R.  &  D.  budget. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  tell 
us.  and  when  I  served  on  the  gentleman's 
subconunittee,  what  did  we  cut.  $900  mil- 
lion from  a  $12  billion  budget,  because  we 
did  a  careful  assessment. 

The  fact  is  that  we  do  not  bother  to  do 
the  hard  work  that  the  gentleman  does. 
I  do  not  want  to  pick  on  him.  that  we 
need  to  do  to  pick  apart  the  programs 
that  are  not  necessarj'.  When  we  say 
more  money,  it  means  that  we  are  going 
to  spend  a  lot  of  it  on  programs  that  we 
do  not  need. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  makes  a  good 
point.  I  must  say  that  I  would  find  it 
hard  to  argue  with  what  the  gentleman 
says.  We  are  buying  planes  that  we  do 
not  need.  We  are  buj'ing  ships  that  we  do 
not  need.  I  stood  right  in  this  well  and 
caught  the  flak  from  my  colleagues, 
particularly  on  the  right  side,  as  to 
whether  we  need  a  $3  billion  aircraft 
carrier,  when  we  needed  so  many  other 
ships  when  we  did  not  have  planes  to  put 
on  those  carriers.  We  can  only  put  four 
carriers  to  sea  at  any  one  given  time  with 
the  Navy  personnel  that  we  have  got  and 
the  planes  that  we  have  got. 

The  gentleman  makes  a  good  point,  but 
I  am  trying  to  live  in  the  real  world  In 
this  old  Congress  and  in  this  old  coun- 
try of  ours,  and  the  truth  is  that  we  do 
not  always  have  the  votes  to  trim  and 
pare  where  we  have  got  to. 

I  said  in  my  main  statement  that  we 
have  waste  in  the  defense  budget.  It  is 
there.  What  one  person  sees  as  waste. 
somebody  else  may  see  as  necessity.  That 
is  the  problem  we  run  into;  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  if  we  do  not  buy 
another  plane,  if  we  do  not  buy  another 
ship,  we  still  can  use  the  dollars  that  are 
in  this  amendment  to  keep  what  we  have 
going  and  that  is  the  heart  of  our  prob- 
lem today  in  the  lack  of  readiness. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. I  do  want  to  state  in  the  gentle- 
man's defense  that  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  probably  one  of  the  most  con- 
scientious Members  in  the  defense  area 
going  farther,  probably  one  of  the  most 
knowledgeable. 

I  do  give  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  credit  for  having 
helped  remove  some  inefficiencies  from 
the  defense  budget.   For  example,  the 


gentleman  led  the  fight  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  B-1  bwnber.  after  we  had 
spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
the  development  of  one  of  the  most 
tested  weapons  systems  this  country  has 
ever  h£id. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
has  again  expired, 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr 
Edwards  of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Termessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further, 
the  point  being.  ha\1ng  eliminated  the 
B-1  bomber  and  saving  many  American 
defense  dollars,  we  now  have  projected 
to  us  that  it  is  going  to  cost  more  money 
to  modify  170  B-52  bombers  in  order  to 
carry  the  cruise  missile  than  it  would 
have  cost  if  we  had  gone  ahead  and 
built  240  brand  new  B-1  bombers;  I 
think  this  is  a  good  example  of  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  Is  talking 
about.  If  we  would  have  studied  these 
is.sues  a  little  closer  and  studied  the 
numbers  a  little  closer,  we  would  not 
have  made  such  tragic  disastrous  mis- 
takes as  we  did  on  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr  REGULA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  would 
be  interested  in  the  gentleman's  obser- 
vations on  the  need  for  a  large  figure  in 
budget  authority  s.o  that  we  can  have  a 
long-term  commitment  to  weapons  sys- 
tems that  can  be  developed  in  an  orderly 
fashion  and  also  commit  the  production 
facilities  to  build  those  spare  parts,  those 
forgings.  and  all  the  things  that  go  with 
it,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  comment 
on  that,  because  in  the  Latta  subsitute 
there  is  a  large  figure  for  budget  au- 
thority, 

Mr  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  Mr, 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  makes  an  ex- 
cellent point.  One  of  the  biggest  prob- 
lems we  have  and  one  of  the  reasons  the 
defense  budget  is  as  high  as  it  is  Is  that 
nothing  is  done  in  an  orderly  fashion  in 
the  Pentagon.  There  are  too  many  peaks 
and  valleys  in  procurement.  We  have 
surges  and  then  we  drop  the  industry 
peoole  like  a  hot  potato,  and  as  a  result 
of  that,  industry  people  have  gotten  to 
where  they  do  not  want  to  bid;  subcon- 
tractors are  hard  to  find. 

If  we  could  have  a  true  long-range 
defense  policy  in  this  country,  it  would 
save  us  billions  of  dollars.  It  would  draw 
more  industry  into  the  business  of  pro- 
curement or  construction  for  the  mili- 
tary and  we  would  have  a  much  better 
military  as  a  result:  but  there  is  some 
reason  out  there  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand after  all  my  years  here  that  brings 
us  to  the  point  where  we  have  so  many 
peaks  and  valleys  that  industry  just  kind 
of  throws  up  its  hands  and  says  that  it 
is  just  not  worth  it.  The  gentleman 
makes  an  excellent  point  because  if  we 
ever  do  go  to  war  it  will  take  too  long 
to  gear  up.  That  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern to  me. 

Mr,  PANETTA,  Mr  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Skzlton)  who  has  been  waiting  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  depends  upon  deterrents — the  ac- 
cumulated deterrents  against  a  potential 


ing  adjustment,  by  reducing  the  eligibil- 
ity level,  by  eliminating  a  large  number 
of  students  from  the  food  stamn  nrn. 
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As  a  result  of  that,  I  urge  the  Mem-     tr>',  I  would  suggest  my  colleagues  com-        Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
bers  of  this  Congress  to  stick  with  the    pare  the  per  meal  food  subsidy  under  the     back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
v^oior>r<a  tViot  has  hAPn  nrnvirii»ri  here  hv     fof>d  .stamn  oroeram  with  the  oer  meal         Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
^Mr.  Skeltoni  who  has  been  waiting  to 
make  a  statement. 

Mr.  SiiELTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

First.  I  would  like  to  recognize,  and  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not.  the  out- 
standing worK  that  this  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  done.  I  wish  not  to  detract  one 
iota  from  the  effort  that  they  have  put  in. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Holt-Gramm  a.Tiendment.  This  vote 
could  well  be  the  most  important  vote 
that  we  make  this  session^omparable 
to  the  one  in  1940.  when  the  draft  won 
by  only  one  vote,  just  prior  to  World  War 

n. 

We  should  approach  this  issue  in  light 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  have 
seen  through  the  years,  a  determined, 
continuous  Soviet  military  buildup  in 
arms  and  personnel.  We  see  a  Soviet  mil- 
itary might  that  is  much  larger  than  is 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  Russian 
homeland.  We  see  th->  Soviet  military 
presence  in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have 
seen  Soviet  intrusion  by  way  of  surro- 
gates, advisers,  or  svmpathizert,  in  the 
Par  East,  the  Mid  East.  Africa,  and 
Latin  .America.  We  have  witnessed  the 
recent  unwarranted  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Thus,  the  tentacles  of  Soviet 
influence  and  military  might  are  en- 
croaching on  the  free  nations.  In  1945. 
app-oximately  half  the  world  existed 
outside  the  Soviet  orbit.  Today,  only  17 
percent  of  the  world  s  nations  and  people 
constitute  the  free  world. 

This  amendment  would  keep  us  from 
falling  short  in  our  commitments  to  our 
allies,  and  it  would  enable  us  to  achievp 
a  proper  levpl  of  readiness. 

This  amendment  faces  the  realities  of 
the  necessities  of  military  pay  reform 
and  pay  increa.ses.  especially  for  the  re- 
tention of  our  hie^hly  trained  military 
personnel.  This  amendment  allows  the 
upgrading  of  our  strategic  capabihty.  in- 
creased shipbuilding,  and  more  aircraft. 

Should  we  fail  to  pass  this  amendment. 
we  might  well  have  a  decrease  in  our 
defense  budget,  in  real  dollars.  Much  has 
been  said  about  this  amendment  leaving 
le.ss  for  certain  social  services.  Much  has 
been  said  about  armaments  conflicting 
with  certain  social  goals.  To  that.  I  say 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  most  im- 
portant social  service  a  government  can 
provide  for  its  people  is  to  keep  them 
alive  and  free. 

Has  history  not  impressed  its  lesson 
upon  us?  The  failure  of  Western  Europe 
and  Great  Britain  to  remain  strong  in 
the  1930's  was  reckoned  in  blood  by 
World  War  n.  We  are,  as  a  nation  in- 
creasingly exposed  to  an  imbalance  of 
power— we  are  increasingly  failing  to 
maintain  a  proper  national  defen.se  We 
are  increasingly  vulnerable  as  we  have 
never  been  before— vulnerable  to  a  risk 
of  a  mortal  thrust. 

For  a  dozen  years,  the  Soviets  have 
rearmed  by  3  to  5  percent,  while  this 
country  and  the  free  world  has  not  The 
Soviets  respect  power.  Power  is  trulv  a 

fn  A"k^"*;- J"  ^^^^  '^  ^"""  ^d  in  1962 
in  Cuba,  the  strength  of  our  Armed  Force 
and  our  willingne.ss  to  use  it  set  the  limits 
for  Soviet  expansion.  What  would  the 
same  circumstances  bring  about  today' 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  maintenance  of 
peace  depends  upon  deterrents — the  ac- 
cumulated deterrents  against  a  potential 
aggressor.  We  should  have  a  strong  de- 
fense for  our  Nation,  a  defense  based 
upon  the  sincere  love  for  peace. 

Thus.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
address  the  issue  that  has  not  really  been 
discussed  here,  which  is  the  price  tag 
that  would  be  involved  with  regard  to 
the  money  that  would  go  to  the  defense 
area. 
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We  on  the  Budget  Committee,  as  I 
have  repeated  time  and  time  again,  have 
fought  to  try  to  achieve  some  kind  of 
balance  here  between  defense  spending 
and  spending  on  the  social  side. 

Yesterday  we  faced  amendments,  some 
of  which  would  have  transferred  large 
sums  from  the  defense  area  to  the  so- 
cial area.  One  amendment  I  think  was 
S5.8  billion  in  budget  authority  that 
would  have  been  transferred  from  de- 
fense to  the  social  area.  That  was  over- 
whelmingly  rejected   by    this   House. 

Today  we,  in  efifect,  face  a  transfer 
amendment  the  other  way,  from  the  so- 
cial side  to  the  defense  side,  with  figures 
of  $5.8  billion  on  budget  authority  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  $5.1  billion  in  outlays 
that  would  go  to  the  defense  area.  The 
effect  of  this  would  be  to  destroy  the  bal- 
ance that  has  been  established  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

If  my  colleagues  vote  for  the  Holt 
amendment,  they  are  essentially  destroy- 
ing that  balance.  Let  that  be  under- 
stood. 

The  second  thing  that  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  is  where  these  additional 
funds  would  come  from.  Members  ought 
to  know  where  that  price  will  be  paid, 
out  of  what  programs  are  we  drawing 
that  price,  and  what  will  be  the  impact 
of  that  transfer  on  the  programs  of  the 
other  side.  Regardless  of  how  my  col- 
leagues stand  on  the  Holt  amendment, 
they  ought  to  know  where  they  are  go- 
ing to  pay  this  bill  from,  and  what  pro- 
grams are  involved. 

Fart  of  that  area  is  the  area  of  pub- 
lic service  employment,  which  has  been 
substantially  reduced.  I  might  say,  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  The  CBO  tells 
us  that  the  reduction  of  200.000  addi- 
tional jobs  that  would  be  mandated  by 
the  Holt  amendment  will  result  in  addi- 
tional Federal  spending  of  anywhere 
from  $500  million  to  $600  million  as  the 
result  of  individuals  seeking  assistance 
under  AFDC.  food  stamps,  medical  as- 
sistance, and  other  programs.  So  that 
is  a  cheap  price  to  pay.  By  reducing  pub- 
lic service  employment  we  in  fact  may 
be  adding  additional  spending  as  a  re- 
sult of  trying  to  provide  benefits  to  those 
who  are  unemployed. 

A  second  area  is  the  area  of  food 
stamps,  which  I  understand  is  an  area 
of  concern  to  all  Members.  But  it  is 
not  an  area  that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  left  untouched.  We  have  included  in 
this  budget  resolution  $520  million  in 
savings  and  reductions  in  the  food  stamp 
program  by  annualizing  the  cost  of  liv- 


ing adjustment,  by  reducing  the  eligibil- 
ity level,  by  eliminating  a  large  number 
of  students  from  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  by  setting  an  assets  hmita- 
tion.  All  of  these  have  added  up,  plus 
administrative  tightening,  to  a  savings 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Panttta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  all  of 
this  has  added  up  to  a  total  of  $520  mil- 
lion in  reductions.  The  result  of  that  will 
be  the  elimination  of  almost  500,000  re- 
cipients from  the  food  stamp  program. 

But  what  this  amendment  will  do  is 
add  another  $600  million  in  reductions 
to  that  figure.  It  could  literally  destroy 
the  program  m  terms  of  its  impact  on 
people.  That,  I  think,  is  something  that 
must  be  considered  by  the  Members  m 
the  course  of  makmg  their  decision  in 
this  area. 

A  third  area  is  the  area  of  Govern- 
ment reductions  in  terms  of  travel  and 
expenses.  We  all  again  understand  that 
there  is  waste  in  this  area.  But  inter- 
estingly enough,  there  are  areas  that  are 
exempted  under  the  Holt  amendment, 
The  areas  of  national  defense,  of  in- 
come security,  veterans,  justice,  are  all 
eliminated,  and  I  appreciate  the  need  to 
set  out  those  exemptions.  But  yet  if  my 
colleagues  move  to  the  next  category, 
which  IS  the  regulatory  agencies,  there 
is  a  20-percent  cut  across  the  board  on 
all  regulatory  agencies. 

While  we  all  have  some  concerns  about 
regulatory  agencies  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other, let  us  admit  that  there  are  those 
that  do  perform  an  important  role.  Let 
me  indicate  what  some  of  those  are:  In 
my  estimation,  one  is  the  FCC,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission.  If 
this  kind  of  a  20-percent  reduction  is 
imposed  it  will  result  in  delays  in  h- 
censing  of  radio  stations  and  television 
stations  in  a  Commission  that  is  already 
backlogged  in  this  area. 

In  the  area  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  results  will  be  to  cut 
back  on  inspections  that  will  insure  the 
safety  and  wholesomeness  of  the  Na- 
tions  food  supply,  the  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  drugs  and  medical  devices  and 
radiological  products.  All  of  these  things 
will  be  impacted  by  that  reduction. 

In  the  area  of  mine  safety,  an  area 
where  in  1979  there  were  over  22.000  in- 
juries, in  the  area  of  the  Mine  Safety 
Commission  this  would  involve  a  20-per- 
cent reduction. 

In  the  area  of  the  SEC,  where  we  are 
having  tremendous  problems  today,  in- 
spectioiis  of  investment  advisers,  over- 
sight of  the  Nation's  financial  markets, 
all  of  these  areas  would  be  impacted  by 
this  amendment. 

So  this  is  an  arbitrary  20-percent  re- 
duction that  impacts  on  all  important 
regulatory  commissions,  regardless  of 
need,  regardless  of  merit. 

There  are  some  that  need  that  kind  of 
reduction,  and  I  do  not  deny  that.  But 
we  should  not  take  20  percent  across  the 
board  regardless  of  what  the  effort  has 
been,  regardless  of  what  the  accomplish- 
ment has  been,  and  regardless  of  the 
need  for  their  efforts. 
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As  a  result  of  that,  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  to  stick  with  the 
balance  that  has  been  provided  here  by 
the  Budget  Committee  because  there  is 
a  price  tag  to  be  paid.  It  is  a  price  tag 
that  will  draw  out  of  important  social 
areas  and  put  it  into  a  defense  and  make 
this  clearly  a  defense  budget.  Do  not  de- 
stroy the  balance  the  Budget  Committee 
has  reported  to  the  House. 

Mr,  COLEMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentions  under  the  Holt 
amendment  there  will  be  a  savings  of 
$600  million  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Coleman  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not let  the  gentleman's  remarks  go  un- 
challenged. We  are,  in  effect,  trying  to 
end  the  duplication  and  overlap  between 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  free 
school  Itmch  program.  Nobody  is  going 
to  go  without  food  under  the  terms  of 
the  amendment,  which  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  introduce  very  shortly  next  week  on 
the  floor. 

We  simply  are  trying  to  say  to  the  tax- 
payers we  can  save  $630  million  a  year 
because  food  stamps  are  allotted  to  a 
family  on  the  basis  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving three  meals  per  day,  and  a  child 
who  is  allotted  three  meals  per  day,  in 
fact,  is  getting  one  free  meal  at  school.  It 
is  a  much  better  meal,  I  might  say,  than 
if  the  food  stamps  were  to  be  used  at  the 
store.  So  vve  are  not  taking  away  any 
social  services  from  anybody,  we  simply 
are  ending  the  overlap  and  duplication 
of  two  programs  to  save  the  taxpayers 
$630  million  a  year. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman,  we  also 
have  other  reforms  coming  through  on 
that  piece  of  legislation,  but  why 
should  we  settle  for  $500  million  in  sav- 
ings when  we  could  have  over  $1  billion 
worth  of  savings? 

I  just  needed  to  p6int  this  out,  that 
we  are  not  taking  away  food  from  any- 
body. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand.  I  worked 
with  the  gentleman  on  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  this  very  issue  and,  in- 
deed, we  have  agreed  with  regard  to 
areas  where  this  program  can  be  tight- 
ened up.  Indeed,  the  committee  has  fo- 
cused on  those  priority  areas. 

But  what  the  gentleman  is  proposing, 
and  what  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land is  proposing  is  a  reduction  of  almost 
$200  per  family  of  four  at  a  time  when 
this  country  is  facing  serious  Inflation 
problems,  at  a  time  when,  indeed,  the 
unemployment  rolls  are  increasing. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
man  yield? 
Mr,  PANETTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  make  one  point.  If  we  are  really  con- 
cerned about  food  subsidies  in  this  coun- 


try, I  would  suggest  my  colleagues  com- 
pare the  per  meal  food  subsidy  under  the 
food  stamp  program  with  the  per  meal 
food  subsidy  under  the  tax  deductible 
business  lunch.  Under  our  tax  laws,  if  you 
are  a  corporation  in  the  46  percent 
bracket,  and  you  are  a  businessman  who 
picks  up  the  $50  lunch  tab,  Uncle  Sam 
pays  $23  of  that  lunch  tab.  That  is  a  $23 
food  subsidy. 

In  comparison,  the  average  per  meal 
subsidy  under  the  food  stamp  program  is 
39  cents. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned  statistics, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  very  briefly  if 
the  gentleman  has  counterstatistics. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  two 
ways  of  cutting  out  the  duplication  we 
are  talking  about  between  food  stamps 
and  the  school  lunch  program.  I,  for  one. 
do  not  believe  we  ought  to  cut  the  school 
lunch  program.  The  school  lunch  pro- 
gram is  providing  more  nutritional  bene- 
fits for  more  youngsters  in  this  country 
than  the  food  stamp  allotments  are. 

I  would  say  that  I  would  cut  the  dupli- 
cation where  we  are  giving  money  to  a 
family  and  are  never  really  sure  that  the 
money  is  going  to  the  child  in  question. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  child  in 
question. 

We  have  two  different  standards  be- 
tween food  stamps  and  the  child  nutri- 
tion program  and  a  much  higher  stand- 
ard for  the  school  lunch  program. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  because  the  gentleman  is  so  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  budget  I  would  like 
to  ask  him:  We  are  not  dealing  with 
specific  categories,  or  a  specific  element 
of  a  category,  we  are  dealing  with  an 
overall  cut;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct,  and  in 
the  sense  that  this  sets  a  target  reduc- 
tion for  the  entire  program. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  right. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  agtiin  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Ms.  O.akar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Panetta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  So  when  we  talk  about 
cuts  in  terms  of  the  food  program,  we 
are  not  only  going  to  affect  children,  we 
are  going  to  affect  50  percent  of  the  in- 
dividuals who  receive  it,  our  older  Ameri- 
cans, the  average  one  of  whom  lives  on 
about  $3,000  a  year.  If  you  want  to  cut  a 
program  that  relates  to  feeding  our  older 
Americans  decently,  then  fine,  that  has 
got  to  be  on  an  individual's  conscience. 
But  let  us  not  talk  in  terms  of  cutting 
specifically  when  we  know,  and  let  us  not 
kid  people.  We  are  not  cutting  duphca- 
tions:  we  are  going  to  cut  it  across  the 
board  if  we  pass  this  amendment,  and 
that  is  going  to  affect  older  people  along 
with  children.  Primarily  80  percent  of  the 
people  who  receive  it  are  children  and 
older  Americans. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Holt-Gramm  amendment.  I  have  listened 
to  this  debate  and  I  have  to  say  that  it 
seems  that  a  great  many  of  our  colleagues 
here  cannot  bear  to  face  reality.  They 
seem  to  be  willing  to  invent  almost  any 
fantasy  to  avoid  recognizing  the  danger 
this  country  faces  today. 

I  see  the  same  attitude  in  the  opinion- 
making  centers  of  our  society,  the  board 
rooms,  the  editorial  offices,  the  faculty 
meetings,  in  the  foundation  headquar- 
ters, and  in  congressional  committees  as 
well. 

These  people  do  not  want  to  admit  that 
our  defenses  are  crumbling,  that  our  for- 
eign policy  has  been  a  failure.  They  re- 
fuse to  admit  that  communism  is  abso- 
lutely unchanged  from  what  it  was  a  gen- 
eration ago.  except  for  one  thing.  Today 
as  we  stand  here  in  this  Chamber  and 
debate  budget  figures,  communism  is 
more  powerful  than  it  has  ever  been  be- 
fore. We  refuse  to  admit  we  have  been 
kidding  ourselves  about  mutual  disarma- 
ment, about  cultural  exchanges,  about 
the  mutual  understanding  that  was  going 
to  bring  about  the  so-called  millennium 
I  salute  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
( Mr.  Gramm  > .  who  had  to  struggle  to  get 
his  name  attached  to  this  amendment 
despite  the  fact  that  he  was  a  coauthor  of 
it,  and  I  especially  salute  my  colleague 
the  gentlewoman  from.  Manland  'Mrs 
HoLTi  for  offering  the  Holt-Graunm 
amendment.  In  their  amendment  our  col- 
leagues recognize  the  stark  reality  facing 
America. 

No  wonder  many  of  you  refuse  to  face 
reality  because  you  then  have  to  hold  ac- 
countable those  responsible  for  getting 
this  country  into  the  mess  in  which  it 
finds  itself  t(xlay.  If  you  admitted  the 
true  situation  you  might  have  to  do  some- 
th'ng  about  it.  No,  I  am  afraid  many  of 
the  people  in  this  body  much  prefer  to 
lull  the  American  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security.  And  that  is  the  great- 
est betrayal  of  all. 

We  .iust  heard  mention  of  food  stamps. 
Indeed,  perhaps  we  need  a  food  stamp 
program  to  assist  those  who  truly  need 
help.  Do  you  know  who  some  of  them 
are?  The  thousands  of  people  in  our  mili- 
tary who  are  so  underpaid  that  they 
qualify  under  the  Federal  poverty  guide- 
lines as  food  stamp  recipients.  No  one 
mentioned  that  data  when  they  discussed 
food  stamps. 

Yes.  I  think  the  average  American  has 
been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
Americans  think,  for  instance,  that  we 
have  antiballistic  missiles  to  protect  our 
country,  when  actually  we  have  none 
They  think  the  oceans  of  the  world  are 
the  U.S.  Navy's  playground,  when  those 
who  look  clearly  at  the  figures  In  the 
Carter  defense  budget  before  us,  know 
that  there  is  no  growth  in  our  Navy,  that 
our  Navy  is  stretched  ridiculously  thin 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  the  Soviets  Na\-y  is  increasing  in 
sophistication  and  in  numbers  all  over 
the  globe. 

People  who  have  been  reading  the  news 
dispatches  from  the  Middle  East  realize. 
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after  what  happened  there  recently,  the    ble  predicament  in  which  we  find  our-     and  we  will  accomplish  that  goal  and  no 
pitiful  state  of  our  military  preparedness,     selves.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for     one  will  be  shortchanged. 
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after  what  happened  there  recently,  the 
pitiful  state  of  our  military  preparedness. 
To  look  at  a  map  of  the  world  is  to  see 
the  spread  of  Soviet  power  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, only  a  stones  throw  from  the 
Suez,  and  all  up  and  down  the  shores  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  While  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration hesitates  the  Soviets  have 
established  numerous  bases  with  the  po- 
tential for  stopping  the  mineral  supplies 
and  oil  our  country  must  have  to  survive. 
And  here  we  sit  and  argue. 

Read  Mr.  Brzezinski's  quote  the  other 
day  on  the  heels  of  the  failure  of  the 
rescue  mission  in  Iran : 

Do  not  scoff  at  American  power.  Do  not 
scoff  at  America's  reach. 

Do  not  scoff  indeed.  ' 

The  whole  world  is  scoffing  at  America 
except  those  in  this  body  who  refuse  to 
accept  the  reality  of  the  situation — a 
third  of  all  of  our  minesweeping  heli- 
copters destroyed  in  that  mission  that 
failed  last  week.  Langley  Airfield  in  Vir- 
ginia has  only  40  percent  of  the  F-15's 
in  operative  condition.  Have  you  heard 
of  Soviet  chemical  warfare?  Come  to  my 
district  and  get  a  briefing  at  the  Chemi- 
cal School  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground.  You  will  discover  we  have  no 
defense  against  Soviet  chemical  weapons. 

We  put  through  a  phony  draft  regis- 
tration bill  last  week  that  really  did  not 
mean  anything.  The  only  reason  the 
SALT  II  treaty  is  not  t;oinf?  to  be  ratified 
is  because  President  Carter  cannot  get 
it  through  the  other  body  under  current 
circumstances.  All  of  this  national  de- 
cline for  what  purpose?  For  peace?  No, 
not  for  peace.  Weakness  guarantees  war. 
Today  we  debate  whether  the  people 
and  their  country  will  continue  to  exist. 
That  is  the  inherent  issue  in  the  Gramm- 
Holt  amendment. 

Just  look  at  the  situation  we  find  in 
every  part  of  this  world,  and  we  debate 
even  as  they  are  at  our  backdoor  in 
Central  America,  and  the  Soviet  com- 
bat-ready troops  maneuver  in  Cuba.  And 
our  President  says.  "Don't  worry  about 
it." 

Did  anybody  ever  hear  of  Danzig?  the 
Rhineland?  the  Sudetenland?  Some 
people  here  are  old  enough  to  remember 
them:  some  of  us  only  remember  them 
from  the  pages  of  the  historv  books. 
TTiey  seem  to  have  taught  you  no  lesson. 

I  suggest  the  is.sue  here  is  not  that 
much  different  right  now  than  it  was  in 
1938.  Yes.  the  names  have  changed. 
They  seem  distant  and  exotic  places  to 
some  of  you  who  do  not  remember  them. 
But  the  places  do  not  matter:  the  issues 
are  the  same:  appeasement  and  lack  of 
national  resolve. 

Our  President  could  tell  us  until  a  few 
days  ago  no  American  boy  had  ever  died 
under  Jimmy  Carter's  administration. 
Unfortunately,  he  cannot  say  that  any 
more.  But  the  President's  extremism  in 
the  avoidance  of  potential  conflict  has 
brought  us  one  thing— peace  in  his  time. 
Peace?  The  one  and  only  thing  that  will 
preserve  world  peace  is  America's  mili- 
tary power.  Undermine  that  power  and 
there  will  be  no  peace.  Today  in  the 
terms  of  the  Holt-Gramm  amendment 
you  have  the  abilUv  to  renew  this  Na- 
tion's strength  and  to  reverse  the  horri- 


ble predicament  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves. I  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  debate  back  to  some  sort  of  perspec- 
tive as  to  where  we  are  heading  today  and 
what  we  are  doing  here.  Let  me  remind 
you  at  the  outset  that  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  trying  to  adopt  a  target  and  tenta- 
tive budget  for  1981.  We  are  not  trying  to 
write  a  defense  appropriation  bill. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
HoLTi  and  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Edwards),  for  whom  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  their  knowledge 
of  military  matters.  I  agree  with  much  of 
what  they  have  said.  And  let  me  say  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
<Mr.  Bauman).  I  remember  Danzig  and 
the  Rhineland.  and  as  I  told  him  yester- 
day, I  served  in  World  War  II.  And  there 
are  some  of  us  still  here  who  did.  I  will 
tell  him  there  are  a  lot  of  things  wrong 
with  our  military  and  with  our  military 
posture.  I  will  also  tell  him  that  money  is 
not  the  most  serious  problem  in  what  is 
wrong. 

As  one  who  is  leaving  this  Congress  in 
7  months  and  retiring  to  private  life,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  very  troubled  and  con- 
cerned about  the  defense  posture  of  the 
United  States  in  the  world,  and  I  hope  it 
changes  and  strengthens.  I  hope  it 
.strengthens  quickly,  because  without  it 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world  are 
going  to  be  in  very  serious  trouble. 

But  I  will  submit  to  you  that  the  big- 
gest change  that  has  to  take  place  is  not 
more  money  or  better  planes  or  better 
ships.  The  biggest  change  is  going  to  have 
to  be  a  change  in  the  will  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  strong  once  again  and  to 
do  the  necessary  hard  work  that  has  to 
be  done  to  once  again  make  us  the  bas- 
tion of  the  free  world.  No  Holt-Gramm 
amendment,  or  no  extra  billions  of  dol- 
lars are  going  to  make  that  happen.  That 
is  what  we  have  got  to  do.  and.  God  will- 
ing, I  hope  our  people  recognize  that  les- 
son before,  indeed,  it  is  too  late. 

We  cannot  depend  upon  our  Euro- 
pean allies.  We  cannot  depend  on  any- 
one. We  have  got  to  depend  upon  our- 
selves, but  we  have  got  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  make  our  defense  posture 
and  our  armed  services  more  efficient. 
more  effective,  and.  yes.  more  feared  than 
they  are  today.  You  are  not  going  to  do 
that  with  just  money. 

Let  me  address  my.ielf  to  the  money 
part  of  this,  because  that  is  what  we  are 
debating  here  today.  We  are  a  budget 
co.-nmittee.  We  are  trying  to  strike  bal- 
ances. We  are  trying  to  provide  enough 
for  the  defense  of  our  Nation.  We  are  try- 
ing to  provide  enough  for  the  social 
needs  of  our  Nation.  At  the  same  time  we 
are  trying  to  reduce  and  hold  down 
spending  and.  yes.  in  fact,  to  balance  our 
budget. 
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Now  say  what  you  want  about  it,  on 
the  Budget  Committee  we  are  trying  and 
we  are  asking  you  in  the  House  and  our 
friends  in  the  other  body  to  do  the  same 


and  we  will  accomplish  that  goal  and  no 
one  will  be  shortchanged. 

Mr.  Chairman,  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  this  not  only  adds 
the  money  to  defense  but  it  takes  it  out 
of  a  lot  of  other  programs,  one  of  which 
has  not  been  mentioned,  the  interna- 
tional affairs  function.  You  are  going  to 
affect  in  that  function  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  one  of  the  key  instrumentali- 
ties that  we  use  to  beef  up  and  assist 
America  in  its  trade  posture  with  other 
nations.  That  contributes  to  our  security, 
too. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  address  the 
dollar  numbers.  We  start  out  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  trying  to  project  what 
the  real  numbers  are  that  will  be  need- 
ed for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  We  work 
and  refine  and  make  judgments  and 
estitnates  and  get  inputs  from  the  com- 
mittees and  inputs  from  the  adminis- 
tration and  try  to  arrive  at  what  is  the 
correct  number.  We  have  disparity  now 
in  May.  we  have  real  disparity.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  says  that 
the  correct  number  for  defense  should  be 
$166.6  billion.  The  other  body  says  It 
should  be  $173.4  billion.  A  big  difference. 
The  President  says  it  should  be  $164.5 
billion.  We  say  it  should  be  $160.8  bil- 
lion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  say  it  should  be 
$160.8  billion.  We  have  a  spread  from 
$160.8  billion  to  $173.4  bilhon.  Now,  who 
is  right?  Who  is  wrong?  Do  we  just  take 
the  top  dollar  figure  and  let  it  go  at  that? 
There  are  some  who  would  say  yes.  There 
are  others  who  would  say  take  the  middle 
figure,  strike  an  average,  compromise, 
take  the  middle. 

We  still  have  to  hear  from  our  appro- 
priating committee.  That  committee  Is 
go  ng  to  do  the  work  in  this  area.  They 
are  busily  engaged,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Edwards^  told  you. 
everyday,  listening  to  the  evidence,  try- 
ing to  save  money  here,  trying  to  add 
money  there,  trying  to  provide  what 
they  think  is  best  for  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  that  they  will 
complete  their  work  before  this  summer, 
probably  July  or  August.  We  will  then 
have  the  benefit  of  their  input.  The  Sen- 
ate, the  other  body,  will  be  doing  the 
same  thing.  This  is  a  target  resolution. 
If  we  are  off  the  mark,  we  can  adjust  It 
upward. 

We  certainly  can  adjust  it  upward  in 
our  conference  with  the  Senate.  We  cer- 
tainly can  adiust  it  upward  after  our 
appropriating  committees  act  in  the  sec- 
ond resolution  this  fall  which  is  the 
binding  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  urgency  to 
do  this  now.  There  is  no  need  to  be  send- 
ing out  some  signal,  now,  that  the  top 
figure,  the  higher  figure  is  the  manda- 
tory figure.  Let  us  try  to  exercise  re- 
straint all  along  the  line.  It  will  help 
our  committees,  our  Committee  on  Af>- 
proprlations  as  it  marks  up  and  appro- 
priates and  approves  the  expenditures. 
It  will  help  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
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te©  to  conserve.  It  will  help  it  to  try 
to  save  scwne  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  before 
us  speaks  of  increased  funding.  It  differs 
from  the  President's  estimate,  it  differs 
from  our  estimate,  it  differs  from  CBO 
in  many  instances.  Who  is  to  say  at  this 
early  date  what  is  the  correct  figure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  quote  some 
economists.  I  believe  it  was  Mr.  Green- 
span who  testified  before  our  committee 
a  month  or  two  ago.  He  said,  when  you 
are  dealing  with  the  executive  branch, 
hold  them  on  a  short  leash.  Do  not  give 
them  all  the  money  they  ask  for.  They 
will  always  ask  for  more  than  they  need. 
He  was  not  speaking  in  reference  to  de- 
fense, he  was  speaking  in  reference  to 
something  else. 

Wlien  we  said  to  him:  But  they  claim 
if  they  do  not  have  this  money  they  will 
have  to  curtail  programs. 

His  statement  was,  you  know,  I  was 
in  the  executive  branch  and  It  is  amaz- 
ing what  they  can  do  whMi  you  hold 
down  on  their  money.  But  if  you  have  an 
open  purse  and  just  hand  out  money  to 
them  you  are  not  going  to  get  them  to 
effectuate  thrift,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  them  to  implement  cost  sav- 
ings, you  are  not  even  going  to  get  them 
to  increase  efficiency.  You  are  just  going 
to  allow  them  to  go  on  their  merry  old 
way  and  that  is  part  of  the  problem  that 
has  existed  in  all  of  our  agencies  in  Gov- 
ernment including  defense,  including  de- 
fense. 

So  I  say  to  you,  we  have  a  disparity  of 
niunbers.  The  way  to  solve  that  is  to 
continue  our  negotiations  with  the  other 
body  and  the  efforts  of  our  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  try  to  find  out  whether 
we  are  correct  at  $160.8  billion  or  whether 
we  should  be  up  at  $165  billion  or  wher- 
ever but  it  is  not  the  correct  way  to  do  it 
here,  today,  to  take  a  guess  that  the  high- 
er number  is  the  correct  one  and  at  the 
same  time  chop  out  a  commensurate 
amount  of  $5  billion  from  programs  that 
we  have  already  cut.  We  have  already 
taken  a  deep  cut  out  of  them. 

I  urge  with  you,  I  plead  with  you.  stay 
with  us  on  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Remember  we  are  just  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  we  are  not  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  are  trying  to  make 
an  estimate  of  what  we  will  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  confidence  that 
our  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
come  up  with  the  requirements  for  de- 
fense and  then  if  necessary  we  can  adjust 
at  the  proper  time  either  in  the  next  few 
weeks  or  in  the  second  budget  resolution 
in  September. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

In  responding  to  the  remarks  of  the  gen  - 
tleman  from  Connecticut  (Mt.  GiAmo^ 
I  would  like  to  say,  understanding  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  not  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  it  is  not 
the  authorizing  committee  but  it  is  one 
of  the  few  formats  where  we  have  the 
opportunity  to  present  to  the  American 
people  and  try  to  convince  our  fellow  col- 
leagues in  Congress  that  we  are  facing 
critical  problems  in  our  defense  area. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 


GxAiHo  > ,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  says  that  the  biggest 
change  has  to  be  the  change  in  the  will 
of  the  American  people.  He  states  "What 
is  going  to  solve  the  defense  problems  of 
this  country  is  for  the  will  of  the  people 
to  change."  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is 
the  will  of  the  American  people  is  created 
and  directed  by  the  leadership  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  never  forget  the 
statement  recently  made  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  by  our  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  when  he  stated,  "I  am 
encouraged  that  the  American  public's 
perception  of  our  defense  needs  is  finally 
catching  up  with  President  Carter's  lead- 
ership in  this  area." 

I  have  never  heard  such  a  misleading 
or  such  a,  as  I  have  described  it.  nauseat- 
ing statement  in  the  8  years  that  I  have 
been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  President  Carter  who 
continues  to  tell  the  American  people 
that  we  are  still  the  most  superior  coun- 
try in  the  world  in  defense,  is  literally 
conducting  a  charade.  A  President  who 
stood  up  and  said  as  a  result  of  Afghan- 
istan, having  acknowledged  the  fact  that 
he  was  shocked  that  Brezhnev  was  pos- 
sibly lying  to  him.  said: 

We  will  react  with  a  strong  national  de- 
fense budget. 

The  defense  budget  he  spoke  of  was  the 
budget  finalized  2  months  before  Afghan- 
istan, then  the  President  goes  through 
the  charade  of  having  the  leaders  of  the 
different  services  request  supplementals. 
We  have  been  inundated  with  requests 
for  supplementals  submitted  by  the 
leaders  of  the  different  branches  of  the 
service. 
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They  are  described  as  "no-cost  supple- 
mentals," and  for  those  Members  who  do 
not  understand  what  no-cost  supple- 
mentals are,  I  would  like  to  join  in  with 
them,  because  I  do  not  understand  it 
either.  The  military  leaders,  when  told  to 
present  supplementals.  request  supple- 
mentals, have  also  been  told.  "You  have 
to  find  dollars  to  offset  those  requests  for 
supplementals  somewhere  else." 

President  Carter's  defense  posture  is  a 
charade.  This  defense  budget  requested 
by  President  Carter  buys  less  in  most 
every  area,  than  last  year's  budget;  and 
for  him  to  tell  the  American  people  he  is 
responding  to  Afghanistan  and  the  So- 
viet Union  is  political  sham. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  leadership  of 
this  Congress,  rather  than  waiting  until 
we  get  up  and  debate  the  defense  bill — I 
would  like  to  hear  the  leadership — the 
Speaker,  the  majority  leader — start 
expressing  concerns  on  defense  while  we 
are  talking  about  unemployment;  while 
we  are  talking  about  the  economy ;  while 
we  are  talking  about  housing  and  food, 
school  limch  programs — I  would  like  to 
hear  some  of  this  leadership  stand  up 
and  say.  "It  concerns  me  about  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Union  now  has  over 
80,000  tanks  in  their  inventory,  and  we 
have  less  than  9,000  tanks." 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  Speaker  stand 
up  here  and  say,  "It  concerns  me  about 
the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  over 


two  and  one-half  times  more  tactical  air- 
craft than  we  do,  and  only  53  percent  of 
our  front  line  tactical  aircraft  are 
mission  ready." 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  majority  leader 
sometime  in  this  debate  stand  up  and 
say,  "It  concerns  me  about  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  just  a  few 
years  ago  a  coastal-protective  navy,  now 
has  the  most  powerful  navy  in  the  world ; 
that  it  has  more  surface  ships,  and  the 
trends  on  future  construction  of  ships 
are  even  devastating  " 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  committees,  when  defending 
their  programs,  stand  up  and  say,  "It 
concerns  me  about  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  two  and  one-half  times 
more  pieces  of  artillery." 

We  now,  having  unilaterally  elimi- 
nated the  B-1  bomber,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  producing  three  Backfire  bombers  a 
month,  and  have  just  tested  a  prototype 
of  our  B-1  bomber.  I  would  like  to  hear 
someone  say.  "It  concerns  me  about  the 
fact  that  we  have  now  zero  defense  and 
offensive  capability  in  chemical  warfare, 
and  in  every  Soviet  division  there  is  one 
battalion  designated  with  chemical 
warfare." 

In  personnel,  I  would  like  to  see  some- 
body stand  up  and  say.  "It  concerns  me 
about  the  fact  that  the  personal  skill 
qualification  test  given  our  military " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute." 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  I  would  like 
to  see  them  express  concern  about  the 
fact  that  90  percent  of  the  individuals 
charged  with  maintaining  and  using  our 
nuclear  weapons  systems  in  the  Army 
failed  their  basic  skill  qualification  tests: 
the  fact  that  the  Army  has  established 
remedial  reading  schools  in  every  army 
base:  the  fact  that  53  percent  of  the 
kids  coming  in  can  only  read  up  to  the 
fifth-grade  level. 

I  would  like  to  hear  some  jjeople  stand 
up  and  say. "This  concerns  me."  and 
advocate  it.  and  not  wait  until  we  have 
a  debate  on  this  budget.  The  greatest 
glory  of  a  freebom  people — and  [>eople 
say,  "Oh.  boy.  that's  really  dramatic " — 
but  I  think  it  was  put  quite  well — and 
I  feel  very  strongly  about  it.  having  a 
14-year-old  boy  and  a  9-year-old  girl, 
when  William  Harvard  says : 

The  greatest  glory  of  a  freebom  people  is 
to  transmit  that  freedom  to  their  children. 

It  is  time  our  Commander  in  Chief 
start  telling  the  truth  to  the  American 
people  on  our  real  defense  posture — then 
the  will  of  the  American  people  will 
change. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  in  the 
House — and  I  will  tr>-  to  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  First  of  all.  to  those  who  may 
read  the  Record  or  hear  this  debate. 
let  no  one  on  the  outside  or  within  our 
country  misimderstand  a  very   funda- 
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mental  point;  that  is.  our  determination 
to  maintain  strength. 

Ahniit  2  or  3  weeks  ago  the  gentleman 


be  back  in  March  of  next  year  with  a 
budget  that  is  not  in  balance. 

When  you  move  as  massively  as  this 


in  the  country  and  would  intensify  the 
inflationary  pressures  currently  being 
felt  in  the  economy. 
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mental  point:  that  is,  our  determination 
to  maintain  strength. 

About  2  or  3  weeks  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt',  and  I 
were  at  a  breakfast  with  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  military  leaders  that  this 
country  has  ever  had.  Gen.  MaxweU 
Taylor.   Among  other  things,   he  said: 

I  am  concerned  that  too  many  people  are 
downgrading  our  military:  that  we  ought  to 
be  standing  up  and  saying  we  have  a  great 
defense  so  that  neither  the  Soviets  nor  our 
p>eople  mlsxmderstand.  that  In  4  hours  we 
can  rain  more  destruction  on  that  country 
than  they  experienced  in  4  years  of  war. 

And.  that  is  the  reality.  That  does 
not  suggest  that  we  do  not  have  real 
needs.  We  do.  I  voted  last  week  for  regis- 
tration. We  have  operation  and  main- 
tenance needs,  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  iMrs.  Holt)  has  pointed  out. 
We  have  personnel  needs,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Beard) 
pointed  out. 

But.  no  committee  can  get  everything 
it  wants.  One  of  the  most  articulate 
spokesmen  here  today  was  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwards'  .  He  spoke 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Our 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  is  not 
getting  everything  it  wants.  No  commit- 
tee does.  TTiat  is  the  nature  of  this 
process. 

Second,  regarding  the  NATO  commit- 
ment, there  has  been  some  confusion  on 
this.  Let  me  just  point  out  first  of  all — 
this  comes  from  paragraph  16  of  the  re- 
lease after  the  NATO  meeting  of  May, 
1977 — they  talk  about  an  annual  in- 
crease, and  I  quote : 

In  the  region  of  3  percent. 

In  the  region  of  3  percent,  recognizing 
that  economic  circumstances  will  affect  what 
can  be  achieved. 

And  so,  our  friends  in  West  Germany, 
for  example,  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago.  where  they  have  less  than  a  third 
of  our  inflation  rate,  said  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  go  to  the  3  percent 
because  of  inflation. 

I  have  here,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
take  the  time  to  read  it.  the  defense  pro- 
gram from  all  the  NATO  countries,  not 
a  one  of  which  spends  as  a  percentage 
of  the  GNP  what  we  spend ;  not  a  one  of 
which  spends  on  a  per  capita  basis  what 
we  spend. 

The  Holt-Gramm  amendment  also 
would  take  out  $200  million  from  func- 
tion 150.  and  I  quote  from  our  Budget 
Committee  staff,  which  says: 

A  cut  of  this  magnitude  would  require 
wholesale  firing  of  staff  and  closing  a  large 
number  of  our  major  diplomatic  posts 
abroad.  It  would  entail  a  major  curtailment 
of  intelligence  activities,  and  closing  of  mili- 
tary attache  posU. 

Finally,  there  would  be  a  tremendous 
impact  on  social  programs,  and  let  no 
one  fool  themselves  on  this.  I  happen  to 
believe — and  I  may  be  a  minority  on  this 
—I  happen  to  believe  that  even  with  the 
adoption  of  this  budget  the  probability 
is.  that  we  will  move  to  an  unbalanced 
budget,  not  in  September  of  this  year  but 
that  come  March  of  1981  we  will  probably 
be  back  with  a  budget  that  is  not  in 
balance.  But.  it  is  virtuaUy  inevitable  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted,  that  we  will 


be  back  in  March  of  next  year  with  a 
budget  that  is  not  in  balance. 

When  you  move  as  massively  as  this 
amendment  does  on  manpower  programs 
and  other  programs  that  serve  the  needy 
of  our  society,  the  next  Congress  in 
March  of  1981  will  respond,  and  we  will 
be  in  a  deficit  situation. 

I  think  both  for  economic  reasons  and 
others,  this  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Like  the 
gentleman  in  the  well.  I  too  believe  very 
strongly  in  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
national  defense.  The  Holt  amendment. 
before  us.  is  being  touted  as  enhancing 
our  national  security  because  it  provides 
for  even  increased  expenditures  imder 
the  defense  function.  However,  the 
Giaimo  budget,  the  original  budget  res- 
olution before  us  today,  fully  recognizes 
that  necessity  for  a  strong  national  de- 
fense providing  for  an  $18.3  billion — 
13  percent  increase  in  defense  budget  au- 
thority— the  largest  single  peacetime  in- 
crease in  U.S.  military  spending  since 
World  War  H— and  a  $15.2  billion  in- 
crease in  military  outlays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wolpe  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  The  Giaimo  budget  res- 
olution provides  for  the  largest  single 
peacetime  defense  increase  since  World 
War  11.  But  the  Giaimo  re=:oIucioii  also 
recognizes  what  the  Holt  substitute  does 
not:  that  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  depends  on  far  more  than 
solely  the  strength  of  our  ar.Tiaments.  It 
depends  also  on  the  strength  of  our  econ- 
omy, and  on  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
going  to  remain  dependent  on  potentially 
hostile  powers  for  critical  energy 
supplies. 

The  greatest  immediate  danger  to 
American  national  security  lies  in  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  oil  and  in  a 
collapsing  economy;  in  an  inflation  rate 
of  18  percent;  in  thousands  of  small  busi- 
ness and  farm  bankruptcies;  in  growing 
numbers  of  unemployed  workers:  in  the 
loss  of  American  faith  in  our  own  basic 
political  and  economic  institutions;  in 
the  feelings  of  despair  and  hopelessness 
so  widespread  in  our  land. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  the  remarks  lie 
has  made,  and  associate  myselt  fully 
with  the  thrust  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resoluUon 
has  provided  me  with  some  of  the  tough- 
est decisions  I  have  had  to  make  Lhi.s 
entire  term.  In  my  view  it  is  critical  that 
the  1981  budget  be  brought  into  bal- 
ance— not  because  balancing  the  budget 
will,  by  itself,  contribute  substantially  to 
reducing  inflation — but.  because  so  many 
people  perceive  Government  funding  def- 
icits to  be  the  key  to  inflation,  failure 
to  balance  the  1981  budget  would  send 
precisely  the  wrong  message  to  everyone 


in  the  country  and  would  intensify  the 
inflationary  pressures  currently  being 
felt  in  the  economy. 

Throughout  consideration  of  the  budg- 
et resolution.  I  have  stuck  with  this 
commitment  to  a  balanced  budget.  I 
voted  against  the  Mitchell  and  Solarz 
substitutes  and  against  the  Ottinger 
amendment.  Voting  "no"  on  these  pro- 
posals was  very  diflQcult  for  me  because 
they  would  have  provided  additional 
funding  for  vital  domestic  programs  that 
I  strongly  support.  I  did  so  because, 
while  these  initiatives  called  for  balanced 
budgets,  they  did  so  in  a  way  that  un- 
realistically  assumed  that  the  Congress 
was  prepared  to  make  changes  in  the 
tax  code  that  would  substantially  in- 
crease tax  revenue.  Under  these  pro- 
posals, either  the  level  of  taxation  would 
have  increased,  or.  if  Congress  faUed  to 
make  the  recommended  changes  in  the 
tax  code,  we  would  have  ended  up  with 
a  budget  badly  out  of  balance. 

My  feeling  is  that  if  we  are  going  to 
promise  the  American  people  a  bal- 
anced budget,  then  we  need  to  deliver 
on  that  promise.  For  that  reason,  I  in- 
tend to  oppose  the  motion  to  strike  re- 
conciliation from  the  budget  resolution 
because  I  believe  that  only  by  having  the 
reconciliation  component  can  we  moni- 
tor our  efforts  to  obtain  a  balanced 
budget. 

Having  said  all  this,  let  me  indicate  my 
absolute  distress  at  the  economic  pros- 
pects we  are  now  facing — prospects  that 
could  become  even  more  bleak  depending 
on  the  budgetary  decisions  we  make  to- 
day. Economic  reports  indicate  that  our 
country  is  just  beginning  to  move  into 
the  recession  that  has  been  anticipated 
for  so  long.  In  my  own  State  of  Michigan, 
however,  the  recession  has  been  in  place 
for  months  and  is  rapidly  deepening — 
moving  toward  a  depression.  Thousands 
of  automobile  workers  have  been  laid  off 
and  the  prospect  for  the  automobile  in- 
dustry remain  dismal.  Michigan  cur- 
rently suffers  from  an  unemployment 
rate  of  over  12  percent.  My  State,  and  my 
district,  face  a  grim  future  indeed. 

As  unemployment  continues  to  grow  in 
Michigan  and  as  workers  run  out  of  un- 
employment benefits,  the  State  is  being 
called  on  to  provide  additional  benefits 
from  State  revenues.  As  the  Michigan  re- 
cession has  continued,  the  State  has  been 
forced  to  use  up  most  of  its  "rainy  day 
fund"  and  is  facing  a  budget  for  next 
year  that  will  drastically  cut  absolutely 
needed  services  throughout  the  State.  I 
voted  for  the  Conable  amendment — to 
restore  funds  for  State  revenue  sharing 
by  decreasing  the  allowance  function.  I 
did  so  because,  under  Conable.  Michigan 
would  receive  $20  million  more  than 
would  be  available  through  the  categori- 
cal programs  spelled  out  in  the  Giaimo 
budget  resolution.  I  also  voted  for  the 
Obey  substitute  for  the  same  reason — it 
would  have  helped  to  shift  our  budget 
priorities  and  allow  my  own  State,  as  well 
as  other  States,  to  meet  vital  commit- 
ments at  a  time  of  deepening  recession. 

Both  Obey  and  Conable  were  defeated, 
however,  and  we  now  face  the  prospect 
of  the  Holt  substitute,  an  amendment 
that  would  take  $5.1  billion  from  those 
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domestic  programs  that  are  absolutely 
essential  to  communities  and  States  that 
literally  are  now  facing  the  prospect  of 
an  economic  depression.  The  Holt  sub- 
stitute, in  my  judgment,  would  thereby 
weaken,  rather  than  enhance,  our  na- 
tional security. 

ni500 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Gramm-Holt 
substitute  to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307.  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  joining  over  140  of  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  this  much-needed  turn- 
around of  Budget  Committee-proposed 
defense  spending  cuts. 

Our  world  is  in  a  sorry  state.  The  re- 
cent debacle  in  Iran,  layered  over  the 
earlier  failure  of  our  Iranian  policy,  and 
the  Soviet  incursion  into  Afghanistan 
are  explosive  situations  which  could  con- 
ceivably escalate  into  full-scale  military 
confrontations.  I  have  been  told  that 
should  this  happen,  the  United  States 
would  not  have  either  sufficient  skilled 
manpower  or  armaments  to  engage  in  a 
protracted  action.  This  should  suggest, 
my  friends,  that  this  legislative  body 
has  to  look  closely  at  the  Gramm-Holt 
proposal  to  selectively  increase  defense 
spending  to  make  up  our  manpower  and 
defense  readiness  shortfalls. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  just  last 
week  during  debate  on  the  reinstitution 
of  draft  registration  about  "sending  the 
Soviets  a  message.  '  Now.  I  ask  you,  what 
kind  of  message  do  wp  .send  when  we  cut 
actual  defense  spending?  I  am  talking 
about  cutting  a  defense  budget  which,  in 
recent  years,  has  not  gone  toward  ac- 
quiring new  systems  as  much  as  it  has 
for  partial  replacement  of  obsolete 
equipment.  Over  the  last  decade,  U.S. 
strategic  retaliatory  forces  have  become 
vulnerable,  the  Navy  has  been  halved 
and  the  conventional  forces'  balance  in 
Europe  has  deteriorated  to  the  point  that 
Warsaw  Pact  powers  might  conceivably 
be  able  to  overrun  NATO  forces.  Our  de- 
fense manpower  resources  are  severely 
strained,  both  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively. This  is  the  real  message  we  are 
sending  the  Soviets,  and  I  can  guaran- 
tee that  Oiey  are  chortling  behind  the 
walls  of  the  Kremlin  at  the  prospect  of 
further  reductions  in  our  defense  budget 
next  year. 

President  Carter  has  placed  demands 
on  our  allies  vis-a-vis  Iranian  economic 
sanctions  and  Olympic  boycotts  which 
they  have  more  or  less  acceded  to.  He  has 
promised  those  same  allies  a  minimum 
annual  3-percent  real  increase  in  US 
defense  spending.  The  administration's 
proposed  budget  before  us  does  not  take 
into  realistic  account  increased  fuel 
costs,  early  delivery  of  armaments  au- 
thonzed  m  earlier  years  or  the  ordered 
Duildup  of  troops  in  the  Middle  East. 
itiese  miscalculations  could  result  in  a 
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budget  as  much  as  $7  billion  below  what 
we  need  to  spend  simply  to  keep  up  with 
last  year's  real  defense  spending.  De- 
pending on  the  assumed  inflation  rate, 
we  are  talking  about  doing  a  number  on 
our  NATO  allies  to  the  tune  of  as  much 
as  5  percent  below  the  promised  figure 
of  3-percent  real  growth.  Our  credibil- 
ity has  already  been  damaged  enough  in 
the  eyes  of  our  allies.  Obviously,  it  is  past 
time  to  get  our  mUitary  back  on  the  road 
toward  United  States-Soviet  conven- 
tional parity  and  complete  U.S.  military 
readiness. 

There  are  three  ways  to  address  meet- 
ing our  obligations  to  our  allies  and  in- 
creasing defense  spending.  The  first  is 
to  violate  our  promise  to  our  constitu- 
ents and  approve  a  nonbalanced  budget 
reflecting  the  increases  and  miscalcu- 
lations in  defense  spending.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  proposal.  Second,  we  can 
raise  taxes  to  cover  the  shortfalls.  This 
is  ob\aously  unthinkable.  Third,  we  can 
pass  the  Gramm-Holt  proposal  which 
makes  a  number  of  hard  decisions  re- 
garding cutbacks  in  other  Federal 
spending  to  offset  the  defense  increase. 
I  believe  that  this  is  the  course  that 
simple  reasoning  dictates  we  take. 

Gramm-Holt  would  correct  the  admin- 
istration's miscalculations  and  over- 
sights. In  addition,  it  would  provide  the 
first  funding  toward  reestablishing  a 
totally  modem  military  by  offsetting 
specific  program  and  personnel  cut- 
backs. I  particularly  like  this  plan  as  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  making  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  a  viable  means  of  staff- 
ing a  peacetime  military  force.  Gramm- 
Holt.  although  it  does  not  provide  for 
any  large-scale  military  pay  increases, 
does  prevent  budget  cuts  from  being  re- 
flected in  military  and  civilian  personnel 
cutbacks.  Those  areas  targeted  for  cuts 
by  Gramm-Holt  are  programs  which 
have  had  their  day  and  can  be  cut  to 
provide  dollars  necessary  for  these  vital 
defense  programs. 

Our  country  has  to  maintain  a  reason- 
able defense  capability.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue to  throw  promises  in  our  allies' 
faces  with  no  intention  or  ability  to  ful- 
fill them.  For  these  reasons.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  "aye"  on 
the  Gramm-Holt  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER  >  foT  his  Contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  speak 
in  favor  of  the  Gramm-Holt  amendment. 
I  must  say.  in  response  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  members  of  that 
committee,  that  I  do  believe  they  have 
tried  in  good  faith  to  balance  the  re- 
quirements of  this  land.  But  as  a  student 
of  national  defense.  I  believe  we  must  do 
more  in  that  vital  area. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  talked 
about  an  inconsistency  of  figures.  I  would 
point  out  that  it  Is  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  the  judgment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  in  the  House,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  Budget  Committee 
in  the  Senate  that  we  must  do  more,  and 
if  indeed  there  is  inconsistency,  it  lies 


with  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House. 

I  submit  that  the  future  security  of  our 
Nation  confronts  us  today.  We  have  two 
choices:  Either  we  make  a  dedicated  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  national  defense 
or  we  continue  down  the  road  of  decline, 
uncertainty,  and  danger. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  the  serious 
question  of  how  to  bolster  our  national 
defense  while  balancing  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  a  question  which  we  caxmot 
avoid  without  ignoring  our  basic  respon- 
sibilities to  the  American  people — that 
of  providing  for  a  secure  defense  and  a 
strong  national  economy. 

The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  seeks  to 
address  this  question  in  a  straightfor- 
ward and  realistic  manner.  The  substi- 
tute would  restore  the  unwise  and  un- 
desirable cuts  in  defense  spending  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee while  reducing  other  Federal  out- 
lays in  order  to  avert  yet  another  year  of 
deficit  spending  Thus,  the  substitute 
seeks  to  provide  the  type  of  budget  guid- 
ance we  sorely  need  in  this  year  of  inter- 
national turmoil.  The  substitute  recog- 
nizes that  our  first  budget  pnority  must 
be  to  the  defense  of  this  country-  and  that 
a  strong  defense  is  a  precondition  of 
other  national  goals. 

We  in  Congress  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  massive  growth  of  Soviet  military 
power  and  the  steady  decline  of  our  own 
military  capabUity.  Last  year,  the  Soviets 
outspent  the  United  States  by  $50  bil- 
lion in  defense  activities  and  its  commit- 
ment to  mihtary  spending  consumed  be- 
tween 11  and  16  percent  of  its  GNP.  In 
contrast,  our  own  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing steadily  decreased  in  real  terms  for 
most  of  the  1970s,  and  the  Umted  States 
now  commits  less  than  5  percent  of  its 
GNP  to  national  defense. 

The  effects  of  such  a  disparity  in  de- 
fense spending  are  easily  demonstrated 
and  they  should  dictate  the  adoption  of 
the  Gramm-Holt  substitute. 

The  Soviets  now  enjoy  a  massive 
quantitative  edge  in  conventional  weap- 
onry. Soviet  forces  contain  50.000  tanks 
U.S.  forces  11.000  They  have  built  55,000 
combat  vehicles;  the  United  States  has 
23,000.  Their  combat  aircraft  total  5,220 
ours,  4,000. 

With  regard  to  our  Navy,  which  is  the 
backbone  of  our  commitment  to  defend 
the  Persian  Gulf  region,  it  Ls  evident  that 
if  we  do  not  increase  our  shipbuilding 
program,  the  Navy  will  continue  its  pre- 
cipitous decade-long  decline  Ten  years 
ago.  the  Navy  had  926  active  ships;  to- 
day the  number  is  458.  The  Soviet's  fleet 
size  is  1,769. 

We  need  more  ships,  not  only  to  secure 
the  Persian  Gulf,  but  to  insure  that  the 
sealanes  remain  open  for  commerce. 
Th6  United  States  depends  heavily  on 
im.ported  raw  materials  transported  by 
cargo  ship,  and  our  Navy  must  be  able 
to  protect  that  commerce  in  times  of 
crisis.  Unless  we  undertake  an  expanded 
shipbuilding  program  now,  we  simply 
won't  have  enough  ships  to  do  the  job  in 
the  future. 

Similarly,  the  Army  is  now  undergo- 
ing a  major  procurement  "crunch"  as  it 
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budget.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  over- 
riding responsibility  to  rise  in  vigorous 


Many  Members  of  this  body,  I  know,     authority  or  outlays?  It  is  the  age-old 
do  not  agree  with  my  judgment  as  to    problem  of  percentages  and  statistics. 


n.Unt       i^      ^, 
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strives  to  fund  and  deploy  30  vitally 
needed  weapon  systems:  and  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Marines  have  not  been 
able  to  purchase  enough  equipment  to 
carry  out  their  assigned  missions  with 
the  required  vigor. 

In  brief,  in  almost  every  category  of 
defense  production,  the  USSR,  is  far 
ahead  of  the  United  States,  although  the 
US.  economy  is  much  larger,  more  dur- 
able, and  more  capable  of  absorbing  a 
sustained  defense  effort.  Our  declining 
military  capability  has  only  one  cause: 
the  failure  of  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  strengthen  and  support  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Moreover,  it  is  all  too  evident  that  we 
have  failed  in  our  responsibility  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  military  forces, 
the  people  who  make  great  sacrifices  in 
service  to  their  country.  We  must  act 
swiftly  to  redress  the  serious  inequities 
which  are  present  in  our  military  com- 
pensation system. 

Today,  many  mihtary  members  make 
le&s  than  the  minimum  wage  even  though 
they  are  required  to  work  long  hours  of 
uncompensated  overtime  and  to  spend 
long  tours  of  duty  away  from  home.  Over 
100,000  milltarj-  members  are  now  eligible 
for  food  stamps  and  the  typical  enlisted 
family  virtually  leads  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence. 

Correspondingly,  trained  personnel  are 
leaving  the  Armed  Forces  in  record  num- 
bers, further  diminishing  our  defense 
readiness.  In  the  Navy,  for  example,  a 
vital  supply  ship  was  recently  tied  up 
solely  because  of  inadequate  manpower. 
In  the  Army,  fewer  than  22  percent  of 
new  recruits  now  reenlist  for  a  second 
term  and  the  service  is  short  45,000 
NCO's.  In  the  Air  Force,  traditionally 
the  most  stable  service,  there  are  vacant 
sloti  for  2.50C  pilots,  1,000  engineers,  and 
500  navigators  Although  many  factors 
are  involved,  it  is  clear  that  many  mili- 
tary members  are  leaving  the  services 
simply  because  they  cannot  afford  to 
stay. 

The  situation  Is  nothing  short  of  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  We  must  insure  that  our 
military  compensation  system  provides 
its  members  with  a  decent  standard  of 
living  and  that  it  recognizes  the  special 
demands  which  are  concomitant  to  mili- 
tary service. 

The  facts  of  our  military  posture  thus 
make  it  imperative  that  we  substantially 
increase  defense  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  the  years  ahead.  We  cannot,  as 
the  Budget  Committee  proposes,  tolerate 
the  status  quo  or  a  minimal  real  increase. 
We  cannot  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand 
and  hope  that  the  Soviet  threat  goes 
away  on  its  own  accord.  Instead,  we  must 
demonstrate  increased  resolve  and  meet 
the  Soviet  challenge  head  on.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  a  renewed 
and  expanded  commitment  to  national 
defense. 

The  Gramm-Holt  substitute  represents 
the  minimum  of  what  we  must  do.  The 
clear  facts  are  that  the  substitute  merely 
makes  up  for  the  explicit  and  implicit 
reductions  in  the  administrations  de- 
fense budget  which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee approved:  cuts  which  would  reduce 
defense  spending  at  a  time  when  it  vitally 
needs  to  be  enhanced.  Thus,  the  sole  in- 


tent of  the  Gramm-Holt  substitute  is  to 
provide  enough  money  for  increased  fuel 
costs,  defense  purchases,  and  personnel 
costs  to  comply  with  the  administration's 
own  declared  policy  for  "real"  defense 
increases. 

Conversely,  if  the  full  House  goes  along 
with  the  Budget  Committee  proposal, 
real  defense  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981 
will  constitute  less  than  a  one-half  of 
1  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1980. 
This  level  of  defense  spending  would  not 
only  jeopardize  our  own  national  defense 
posture:  but  it  would  in  all  likelihood  re- 
nege on  the  United  States  promise  to 
NATO  to  raise  expenditures  by  at  least 
3  percent  per  annum. 

By  adopting  the  Gramm-Holt  substi- 
tute, however,  real  defense  outlays  would 
rise  by  3.9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 
and  the  House  would  demonstrate  soli- 
darity with  Senate  committee  action.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended nearly  $8  billion  more  in  defense 
outlays  than  contained  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  both  Chamt)ers  act  quickly  and 
decisively  on  an  expanded  defense 
budget. 

Again,  let  me  sav,  we  must  recognize 
that  the  future  security  of  our  Nation 
confronts  us  today.  We  have  two  choices. 
Either  we  strengthen  our  national  de- 
fenses or  we  continue  down  the  road  of 
indecisiveness  and  danger  and  national 
decline. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  'Mr.  Trible)  has 
expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Trible 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
clusion I  repeat  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  Holt-Gramm  substitute  provides  just 
enough  money  for  increased  fuel  costs, 
defense  purchases,  and  personnel  costs 
to  comply  with  the  President's  own  de- 
clared policy  for  real  defense  increases. 

We  cannot  ignore  our  responsibility. 
We  cannot  fail  to  respond  to  the  diffi- 
cult challenges  our  Nation  faces  in  the 
world. 

Now  is  the  time  for  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  support  this 
amendment  as  a  first  step  toward  cor- 
recting the  very  real  and  painful  de- 
ficiencies of  our  national  defense  pos- 
ture. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  just  sitting  in 
my  office  watching  the  proceedings  on 
television,  and  I  could  not  restrain  my- 
self. I  heard  some  comments  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee 
that  we  do  not  need  more  money,  that 
we  need  the  will  of  America. 

Let  me  suggest  that  America  is  trust- 
ing us  to  listen  to  the  witnesses  and  do 
a  little  extra  reading  and  understand 
that  we  have  sailors  on  food  stamps  and 
we  have  sergeants  who  do  not  know  how 
to  run  the  tanks  over  there  in  NATO. 
The  Afghan  rebels  have  a  lot  of  will,  and 
a  lot  of  them  are  getting  killed. 


Secondly,  I  heard  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  say  that  NATO  na- 
tions are  not  spending  as  much  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  as  we  are.  But  we  have 
global  responsibilities.  England  is  not 
responsible  for  Japan's  security,  nor  is 
any  other  NATO  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hyde,  and  by  unan- 
imous consent,  Mr.  Trible  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  con- 
tinue. France  is  not  protecting  Korea 
from  the  north,  nor  anyone  else.  We 
have  unique  and  global  responsibilities. 

Of  course,  every  committee  cannot  get 
what  it  wants,  but  America  will  sur- 
vive if  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  takes  a  cut.  I  am  not  sure  we 
will  survive  if  the  military  is  cut  and 
cut  and  cut. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  some  of  the 
sentiments  that  I  have  heard  today  had 
obtained  a  few  years  back,  we  would 
all  be  expert  in  the  goosesteps. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  achievement  of  a 
balanced  budget  is  a  goal  for  which  I 
have  been  voting  and  working  for  almost 
the  entire  length  of  time  I  have  served  in 
this  body  and  I  commend  President  Car- 
ter, who  is  at  last  providing  the  Presiden- 
tial leadership  for  a  balanced  budget.  The 
only  time  the  budget  was  balanced  in  the 
last  20  years  was  when  we  pyassed  a  sizable 
tax  increase  during  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration to  fight  the  Vietnam  war.  In  view 
of  the  dismal  record  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  field  of  fiscal  affairs,  I 
recommended  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
search Organization  that  we  hold  hear- 
ings to  develop  legislation  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  balancing  the  budget,  m 
1976  I  served  as  chairman  of  a  sub- 
committee which  held  hearings  and 
later  developed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment designed  to  help  the  Congress 
achieve  a  Federal  budget.  Such  an  ap- 
proach is  draconian  indeed  but  I  still  be- 
lieve today,  even  though  the  politics  of 
the  issue  have  changed,  that  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  approach  is  the 
only  approach  that  will  assimie  sound 
management  of  our  fiscal  affairs  in  the 
future. 

I  have  heard  several  Members  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  debate  argue  that 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  will  only  have  minimal  effect 
on  the  problem  of  infiation.  How  right 
they  are.  How  right  they  are. 

Controlling  inflation  will  indeed  re- 
quire more  than  a  balanced  budget  for 
1981.  It  will  probably  require  a  balanced 
budget  in  1983  as  well  as  1982.  It  took 
the  Federal  Grovernment  more  than  20 
years  to  get  in  the  mess  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  and  we  can  not  expect  to 
solve  the  problem  by  merely  exercising 
fiscal  discipline  for  1  fiscal  year.  I  ap- 
plaud   and    will    vote   for    a    balanced 
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budget.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  over- 
riding responsibility  to  rise  in  vigorous 
support  of  the  Gramm-Holt  amendment 
as  a  measure  which  more  properly  de- 
lineates the  problems  of  this  Nation. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
i£sue  we  address  at  this  time  deals  with 
the  foremost  constitutionally  mandated 
responsibility  of  each  and  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  article  I,  section 
8,  the  Constitution  states  that  it  is  the 
responsibility,  the  specific  responsibility, 
of  the  Congress  to  raise  and  support 
armies.  It  is  the  specific  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  and  maintain 
a  navy. 

Will  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  or  will  any  Member  of  this 
House  rise  and  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  assure  me  that  this  budget, 
this  military  budget,  is  acquiring  more 
airplanes  for  the  Navy  than  we  are  send- 
ing to  the  boneyard?  If  they  can,  stand 
up.  I  will  ask  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  to  stand  up  and  tell  me 
if  this  budget  acquires  more  planes  for 
the  Navy  than  we  are  sending  to  the 
boneyard? 

I  see  no  one  is  rising  because  they 
know  what  the  answer  is. 
D  1510 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man if  he  will  Eissure  me  that  we  are 
acquiring  more  planes  for  the  Navy  than 
we  are  sending  to  the  boneyard, 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  just  want  to  know 
what  the  boneyard  Is. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Then  I  refuse  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  what  the  boneyard  is? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman if  he  will  assure  me.  I  refuse  to 
yield  for  any  other  purpose.  Assure  me 
that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  state  that  the 
responsibility  of  which  I  speak  Is  not 
weakened  by  even  mentioning  the  con- 
comitant responsibility  of  the  executive. 
It  mentions  only  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.  Reluctantly  but  most  ada- 
mantly I  must  oppose  the  position  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  who 
has  rendered  yeoman  service  to  the  Con- 
gress in  his  capacit/  as  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Regrettably,  also  I 
must  oppose  the  position  of  the  leader- 
ship of  my  political  party  on  this  most 
important  issue.  As  for  the  weak  let- 
ter of  Secretary  Brown  to  the  Speaker 
in  support  of  the  Speaker's  position  on 
this  Issue.  I  would  brush  It  off  as  mere- 
ly a  letter  from  a  good  team  player.  It 
is  not  a  letter  dictated  by  the  gravity 
or  by  the  facts  of  the  situation.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  that  letter  later 
on. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  If 
one  does  not  sidequately  perform  our 
constitutionally  mandated  responsibility 
of  providing  for  the  national  defense — 
and  that  is  the  issue  before  us  whether 
or  not  we  are  adequately  providing  for 
the  national  defense — we  will  not  be 
healthy  enough  to  even  worry  about  the 
fairly  recently  devised  programs  of 
CETA.  food  stamps,  countercyclical,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera. 


Many  Members  of  this  body,  I  know, 
do  not  agree  with  my  judgment  as  to 
what  Is  needed  to  meet  our  military  re- 
quirements. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord>  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichokd 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  briefly  for 
an  observation? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  for  an  observation. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  will  try  to 
be  brief. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  I  think  we  are  all 
concerned  about  making  cuts  in  the 
budget  at  any  place  and  asking  our- 
selves whether  we  are  doing  the  right 
thing.  But  what  the  gentleman  is  speak- 
ing about,  our  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities, there  is  certainly  a  comparison  here 
we  should  make,  that  no  one  else  pro- 
vides for  this  country's  defense  except 
the  Federal  Government.  The  other  so- 
cial programs,  local  government,  other 
private  agencies  provide  part  of  these 
requirements  for  our  country,  but  the 
national  security,  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; it  is  our  responsibility  and  no 
one  else's. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  Is  the  prime  respon- 
sibility, I  assure  the  gentleman,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  excellent  observation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do,  however,  sincerely 
submit  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body 
in  a  superior  position  to  judge  the  de- 
fense needs  of  this  country  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
18  years  and  as  chairman  of  Research 
and  Development  for  4  years,  where 
the  process  of  National  Defense  begins 
I  am  In  a  position  to  accurately  measure 
the  defense  needs  of  the  country- 
It  is  not  solely  the  fault  of  this  body 
but  it  is  partially  the  fault  of  this  bod>- 
that  our  coimtry,  the  United  States  of 
America  is  decidedly  the  No.  2  military 
power  in  the  world  today.  We  went  along 
with  the  cancellation  of  the  B-1  bomber, 
we  went  along  in  the  refusal  to  field  the 
enhanced  radiation  device  and  I  could  go 
on  and  on.  We  spent  more  money  for 
social  programs,  CETA,  food  stamps, 
countercyclical  aid  and  $240  billion  less 
than  our  foremost  potential  adversary 
for  the  last  10  years  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, military  construction  and 
military  hardware;  $240  billion — $240 
billion  less  over  a  10-year  period.  Is  there 
any  wonder  that  a  gap  exists  in  military 
capability  between  this  Nation  and  the 
Soviet  Union — yes  between  NATO  and 
Warsaw  pact  forces  in  whatever  asp>ect 
you  wish  to  consider — even  chemical 
warfare  capability? 

I  must  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  when  he  says  there 
is  no  ma^c  to  a  certain  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  defense  budget.  Percentage 
increases  are  somewhat  meaningless  and 
we  waste  our  time  arguing  over  such 
percentages.  There  are  so  many  variables 
and  unknowns  Involved — ^what  escalation 
factors  have  we  cranked  into  the  equa- 
tion— ^what  are  we  talking  about— budget 


authority  or  outlays?  It  is  the  aee-old 
problem  of  percentages  and  statistics 

The  responsibility  we  have  is  to  see 
that  this  budget  meets  our  military  re- 
quirements. It  does  not.  Tliat  is  my 
judgment  and  it  is  not  only  my  judg- 
ment— it  was  the  judgment  of  every  uni- 
formed witness  who  appeared  before  my 
committee.  Every-  witness  who  appeared 
before  my  committee  usually  had  two 
positions — a  party  position  and  a  per- 
sonal opinion  positimi.  This  letter  from 
Secretary  Brown  is  a  team-player  let- 
ter. It  has  already  been  pointed  out  by 
other  members  where  we  can  improve 
the  defense  posture  of  this  country.  Let 
me  point  out  a  way  we  can  use  the 
extra  money  and  actually  save  money  in 
acquiring  our  weap)on  systems. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired 

(By  unanimoiis  consent.  Mr.  Ichohd 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  asked 
for  any  Member  of  this  body  to  stand 
up  and  dispute  me  when  I  stated  that  we 
are  not  acquiring  planes  faster  than  we 
are  sending  them  to  the  boneyard.  I 
asked  any  Member  of  this  body  to  stand 
up  and  state  where  we  are  acquiring  a 
single  major  weapons  system  at  the 
economical  rate.  These  are  things  I  deal 
with  and  my  committee  deals  with. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yi^d  In  just  a 
minute. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ne«- 
York.  I  ask  him  to  dispute  this — give  me 
1.4  billion  extra  dollars  for  defense.  I  will 
save  you  In  constant  dollars  1.266  billion 
I  will  save  you  In  escalated  dollars  2.77 
billion  by  merely  acquiring  weapons  sys- 
tems at  the  most  economic  rate. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  and  I  ask  him  to  give  me  examples 
of  weapons  syst«ns.  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, that  we  are  now  acquiring  at  the 
most  economical  rate. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
agree  with  the  gentleman  that  there  is 
not  one.  because  there  is  so  much  waste, 
because  the  Defense  Department  has  so 
many  dollars  they  do  not  look  for  man- 
agement savings.  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man an  example. 

Take  the  MX.  Why  do  we  need  $1.5 
billion  for  the  MX  when  you  do  not 
know  where  you  are  going  to  put  if 
Take  the  billion  dollars  from  the  MX 
and  buy  more  F-14's.  buy  more  F-18's. 
yes.  But  do  not  just  give  them  extra 
dollars  so  that  they  can  waste  it. 

What  is  a  boneyard?  If  you  are  send- 
ing down  old  planes  that  cannot  operate 
and  you  are  buying  more  sophisticated 
planes,  then  you  are  not  losing  your 
capability. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairmsui,  let  me  state  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  did  not 
answer  the  charge  that  I  made.  I  asked 
him  to  give  me  a  single  instance  where 
we  are  acquiring  weapons  systems  to  de- 
fend this  country  at  the  most  economical 
rate. 

Now,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  waste.  There  is  waste  in  the 
Welfare  Department,  too,  I  would  state 
to  the  gentleman. 
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If  we  do  face  a  war,  we  are  spending  far 
too  little  on  defense. 


This  amendment  gives  us  a  chance 
to   actually    do   something   about   this 


wipe  the  sand  out  of  our  eyes  and  give 
the  American  people  a  realistic,  bcdanced 
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"ITiere  is  waste  in  almost  every  agency 
of  Government,  but  that  is  an  argument 
that  is  irrelevant.  Perform  your  proper 
duties  of  oversight.  Do  not  raise  an  ir- 
relevant argimient  when  arguing  to  the 
defense  of  this  countrj'. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICriORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

When  we  were  discussing  peacetime 
registration,  some  of  the  colleagues  to- 
day who  are  arguing  against  the  Holt 
amendment  were  arguing  what  we  want- 
ed was  that  we  need  manpower  reten- 
tion. We  need  additional  funds  for  flight 
pay.  sea  pay.  housing,  moving,  and  re- 
enlistment  bonuses. 

I  say  in  this  Holt  amendment  there  is 
$500  million  that  will  do  that,  that  will 
have  retention  of  noncommissioned  oflB- 
cers  and  chief  petty  warrant  ofiBcers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichordi  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chauman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Ichord.i  may 
have  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

I  will  not  object  if  the  gentleman  only 
explains  to  us  what  the  '  boneyard '"  is. 
So  many  of  us  have  been  waiting  avidly 
for  an  explanation  of  the  "boneyard." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  "boneyard"  is  syn- 
onymous. I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  with  a  graveyard. 

Let  me  state  to  the  gentleman  that 
we  lost,  my  staff  advises  me.  approxi- 
mately 10 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

I  shaU  not  object,  but  I  am  going  to  be 
constrained  to  object  to  additional  re- 
quests to  go  beyond  the  5  minutes  under 
the  rules  after  thLs. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  recognized  for 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miss  ssippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  My  point  is  that 
we  need  the  manpower  retention,  and 
in  this  Holt  amendment  is  $500  million 
additional  that  we  can  pay  additional 
bonuses  and  benefits  to  noncommissioned 
officers  and  to  petty  officers  to  keep  them 


in  the  service.  That  is  where  one  of  our 
main  problems  is. 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sub- 
mit, in  closing,  that  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  us  by  article  1  dictates 
that  we  support  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment.  You  cannot  vote  against 
Gramm-Holt  and  soothe  your  conscience 
by  saying  that  we  are  still  superior  tech- 
nologically. Yes;  your  nation  is  still 
superior  in  military  technology  despite 
the  equipment  malfunctions  experienced 
in  the  recent  rescue  attempt  but  the 
technological  gap  is  narrowing  and  will 
soon  disappear.  But  I  submit  that  you 
cannot  be  comfortable  with  our  tech- 
nological advantage.  Who  was  tech- 
nologically superior  in  World  War  n — 
the  Germans  or  the  Allies  and  who  won 
the  war.  Technology  in  the  laboratory  is 
meaningless  and  that  is  where  the  Budget 
Committee  leaves  us — with  technology  in 
the  laboratory  but  not  in  the  field.  The 
responsible  vote  is  one  for  Gramm-Holt. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Holt  amendment.  Let  me  start  by 
saying  that  I  oppose  the  amendment  not 
because  it  provides  too  much  for  defen.se 
but  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a  move  away 
from  fiscal  prudence  in  these  critical  eco- 
nomic times.  All  week  I  have  taken  this 
same  stand  against  attempts  to  increase 
social  spending  in  this  1981  budget.  Obey, 
Ottinger,  and  so  forth.  This  to  the  cha- 
grin of  my  liberal  friends.  Now  I  must 
accept  the  displeasure  of  my  conservative 
coUeagues. 

We  in  this  96th  Congress  have  taken 
an  almost  unprecedented  step  toward 
budget  cooperation  between  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  in  arriving  at  a 
balanced  budget.  If  we  can  achieve  this 
goal  we  have  taken  a  positive  move  to- 
ward harnessing  inflation.  We  must 
avoid  getting  sidetracked  just  as  we  seem 
to  have  a  reasonable  chance  of  success. 

This  budget  resolution  does  provide  a 
reasonable  percentage  of  real  growth  for 
defense.  Overall  It  provides  for  an  in- 
crease in  real  defense  spending  of  3.4 
percent  over  fiscal  year  1980.  This  indeed 
is  monumental  in  view  of  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. While  this  probably  will  not  give 
us  the  immediate  militan-  capability  to 
restore  superiority  over  the  U.S.S.R.,  it 
is  a  continuation  of  the  increased  growth 
and  emphasis  we  need  to  regain  that 
superiority.  Most  Importantly,  we  need 
to  maintain  a  steady  and  reasonable 
growth  over  the  years. 

If  we  do  not  restore  fiscal  sanity  in 
this  countrv.  I  hate  to  even  contemplate 
the  consequences.  And  It  is  not  too  far 
fetched  to  speculate  on  the  after  effects 
of  an  economic  collapse  if  we  do  not  get 
this  raging  inflation  under  control.  Of 


what  good  would  be  the  world's  best 
equipped  military  machine  if  the  coun- 
try's population  was  thrown  into  the 
throes  of  economic  collapse,  chaos,  and 
even  rebellion. 

It  has  happened  before  in  other  coun- 
tries and  the  very  thought  is  disconcert- 
ing. We  made  Iran  one  of  the  military 
powers  of  the  Middle  East.  Yet,  when  a 
domestic  crisis  came,  that  power  was 
useless.  We  had  provided  the  Iranians, 
for  instance,  with  the  Navy's  most  so- 
phisticated and  expensive  fighter  air- 
craft, the  F-14.  The  weapons  systems  of 
not  a  single  F-14  was  fired  as  Iran 
crumbled  from  within. 

With  continued  double-digit  inflation, 
our  country  faces  a  serious  economic 
crisis.  Defense  spending,  as  necessary  as 
it  is,  is  the  most  inflationary  of  all  ex- 
penditures. It  does  not  provide  consum- 
able goods  and  services,  but  weapons  of 
destruction. 

No  matter  how  attractive  and  appeal- 
ing these  prodefense  and  prosocial  pro- 
gram amendments  are,  we  must  resist 
the  temptation  to  accept  them.  Once  the 
erosion  process  starts,  our  balanced 
budget  is  put  in  serious  jeopardy.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  want  that.  Vote  "no" 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

This  has  been,  I  think,  an  enlighten- 
ing debate  in  which  the  essential  defense 
against  increasing  the  defense  budget  is 
that  we  waste  too  much  mone'y.  often 
uttered  by  people  whose  leadership,  in 
fact,  is  in  charge  of  how  we  spend  the 
defense  budget.  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
question  you  can  ask  about  defense  is,  is 
it  adequate,  because  if  it  is  inadequate, 
all  your  other  problems  become  very, 
very  secondary. 

It  is  very  clear  from  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama's  earlier  statement  on  how 
long  you  can  fight  a  war.  from  "Jane's 
Fighting  Ships"  authoritative  position  on 
naval  threat,  from  Drew  Middleton.  the 
military  expert  of  the  New  York  Times, 
our  ability  to  defeat  anyone  except  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  we  are  in  fact  in- 
capable in  conventional  warfare  of  sur- 
viving on  this  planet  against  the  Soviets 
in  the  near  future.  We  are,  in  effect,  re- 
duced to  a  policy  of  bluflf  and  hope,  with 
nuclear  war  as  our  only  realistic  strategic 
ability. 

Let  me  say  the  unspeakable,  and  I  say 
it  unequivocably.  In  a  major  conven- 
tional confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  by  the  third  week  of  the  war, 
we  would  lose.  We  do  not  have  the  fac- 
tory capability.  We  do  not  have  the 
inventory.  We  do  not  have  the  trained 
personnel. 

If  there  is  a  question  of  waste  in  the 
budget.  I  would  say  to  my  good  friends 
on  the  liberal  side,  let  us  get  together  in 
a  bipartisan  way  and  fight  the  waste, 
but  it  would  be  rather  absurd,  should 
we  lose,  to  then  have  the  scapegoat 
committee  say.  "Well,  we  lost  because 
somehow  there  was  always  a  good  rea- 
son not  to  do  enough." 

The  reality  is  this  country  is  in  greater 
danger  than  at  any  time  since  1939. 
The  reality  is  that  if  in  fact  we  do  not 
face  a  war  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  we  are 
spending  too  much  money  on  defense. 
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Jean  Monnet,  the  father  of  the  Com- 
mon Market,  preached  to  Franklin 
Roosevelt  over  and  over  again  during 
World  War  II  that  "Ten  thousand 
tanks  too  many  is  far  better  than  one 
tank  too  few." 

If,  in  fact,  those  of  us  who  support  the 
Gramm-Holt  amendment  are  wrong,  we 
will  have  wasted  some  money.  If,  in  fact, 
those  who  oppose  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment  are  wrong,  and  it  is  de- 
feated, their  inaccuracy  might  well  cost 
us  this  country.  I  think  that  is  a  risk 
we  can  ill  afford. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Recognition  of  the  grave  circumstances 
facing  our  country  leaves  you  and  me 
no  alternative  but  to  face  reality.  I  also 
rise  to  speak  for  the  people  of  the  17th 
District  of  Texas.  They  do  have  the  re- 
solve to  see  America  through.  They  just 
want  Congress  to  face  reality. 

Reality,  as  reflected  by  the  Gramm- 
Holt  amendment  is  this :  We  can  no  long- 
er ignore  the  danger  that  the  United 
States,  without  an  increased  military 
budget,  will  be  taking  a  second-place 
position  as  a  world  military  power.  And 
there  are  no  prizes  for  second  place  in 
this  dangerous  game. 

Reality  is  inflation,  fueled  by  an 
avalanche  of  imnecessary  and  costly 
paperwork  required  by  Government 
regulations. 

Reality  is  waste  and  duplication  in  the 
cost  of  Government  programs  aimed  to 
help  the  poor,  but  which  actually  do  more 
for  the  bureaucracy. 

It  is  the  reality  facing  each  of  us  to- 
day that  makes  this  the  most  crucial  vote 
that  you  and  I  will  cast  this  session.  It  is 
vitally  important  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense  posture.  It  is  the  only 
really  significant  vote  to  be  taken  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  burden  of  over- 
regulation  by  Federal  agencies  that  are 
clearly  out  of  control.  And  it  is  not  a  vote 
that  will  place  an  unfair  share  of  the 
burden  of  budget  cuts  on  the  poor,  but 
to  eliminate  Government  duplication  in 
the  child  nutrition  and  food  stamp 
programs. 

Let  me  discuss  some  specifics  of  this 
amendment  in  some  detail: 

First.  As  many  of  my  able  colleagues 
have  already  pointed  out.  this  proposal 
calls  for  an  increase  in  defense  spending 
of  $5.1  billion.  We  consider  this  the  key 
defense  vote  of  the  96th  Congress.  For. 
without  these  additional  funds,  we  will 
be  unable  to  fully  provide  improvements 
for  our  military  position,  as  is  indeed 
necessary  in  this  period  of  great  interna- 
tional tension. 

Second.  We  continually  hear  com- 
plaints about  over-regulation  and,  almost 
daily,  one  of  us  stands  at  this  microphone 
to  discuss  regulatory  reform.  But  then, 
we  bury  our  heads  once  more  and  do 
nothing. 


This  amendment  gives  us  a  chance 
to  actually  do  something  about  this 
problem  which  stifles  innovation,  inhib- 
its productivity  and  accelerates  infla- 
tion. 

This  amendment  calls  for  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  17  regulatory  agencies.  It 
does  not  wipe  out  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  or  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Agency,  or  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  or  any  of  the 
other  agencies.  What  it  does  do  is  tell 
those  agencies  that  they  must  do  ex- 
actly the  same  thing  that  the  American 
taxpayer  has  been  forced  by  inflation 
to  do:  Cut  back.  Provide  the  meat  and 
potatoes,  but  forget  the  whirn^ed  cream. 
By  making  those  budget  cuts,  we  are 
hoping  and  assuming  that  they  will  con- 
centrate their  efforts  on  the  truly  press- 
ing problems  they  were  designed  to  over- 
see and  not  waste  time  and  money  on 
small  details  which  only  harass  business, 
cost  the  consumer  more  and  do  little  to 
improve  society. 

Third.  This  amendment  also  address- 
es a  problem  with  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  reality  is  that  the  portion 
of  this  amendment  which  applies  to  the 
food  stamp  program  will  eliminate  waste 
and  duplication  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Under  current  law.  we  are  ac- 
tually providing  four  meals  a  day  for 
yoimgsters  eligible  for  assistance,  rather 
than  three.  This  is  because  we  provide 
free  limches  for  the  children  at  school 
through  the  child  nutrition  program  and 
then  turn  around  and  give  their  parents 
food  stamps  as  though  the  children  ate 
three  meals  at  home. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  food  stamps  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled  and  I  dare  say 
other  backers  of  this  amendment  are  not 
either.  I  am  opposed  to  the  waAte  and 
duplication  evident  in  the  current  pro- 
gram and  to  food  stamps  for  strikers  and 
others  who  can  work  but  choose  not  to 
because  not  working  pays  more. 

This  amendment  does  not  call  for  a 
"meat-ax"  approach  to  spending  cuts 
affecting  people,  but  rather  offers  a  real 
solution  to  some  very  real  problems.  In 
the  area  addressing  bureaucratic  over- 
head, for  instance,  the  20-percent  reduc- 
tion in  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penditures. 20-percent  cut  in  printing 
and  reproduction  costs,  and  15 -percent 
limit  on  new  equipment  are  all  achiev- 
able and  reasonable. 

My  constituents  in  the  17th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas  have  told  me 
clearly  what  they  want  frMn  me  this 
year  in  Congress: 

First.  Balance  the  budget  by  cutting 
spending.  We  cannot  afford  a  higher  tax 
rate. 

Second.  Do  not  allow  the  United  States 
to  slip  into  the  intolerable  position  of 
being  the  No.  2  world  military  power.  We 
cannot  afford  to  lose. 

Third,  Get  the  overpowering  regula- 
tory process  under  control.  We  have  seen 
how  much  harm  can  come  when  Wash- 
ington tries  to  help  us  too  much. 

We.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  are 
asking  the  American  people  to  face 
reality  when  dealing  with  inflation.  They 
are  willing,  but  in  turn,  it  is  time  that  we 
Congressmen  get  our  feet  on  the  ground, 


wipe  the  sand  out  of  our  eyes  and  give 
the  American  people  a  realistic,  bcdanced 
Federal  budget  that  meets  the  defense 
need  of  this  country. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  critical 
amendment.  It  is  the  most  important 
vote  that  you  will  make  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <Mr.  Edwakds)  and  thr 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord 
and  those  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  those  of  the  defense  sub- 
committee of  appropriations  that  we 
have  heard  speak  here  today. 

It  is  a  disturbing  thing  to  hear  our 
NATO  Commander,  who  wears  two  hats, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Commander  in  Europe 
and  our  NATO  Commander,  make  the 
statement  that  on  the  «ie  hand  he  has 
to  order  an  exercise  for  the  NATO  forces 
so  that  we  can  exercise  our  troops  and 
our  machines  and  teach  our  people  to 
face  the  threat  in  Europe,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  and  under  his  other  hat.  to 
disengage  the  American  troops  from  that 
exercise  because  he  does  not  have  the 
money  to  join  in  the  effort. 

Yet.  that  is  exactly  what  I  heard  that 
commander  say  just  a  few  months  ago 
That  is  saying  a  lot  about  the  defense 
effort  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  going  to  put  him  in  a  better 
position  where  he  can  join  in  those  exer- 
cises, where  he  can  have  the  kind  of 
trcxjps  and  equipment  he  needs,  unless 
we  increase  the  defense  budget  Unless 
we  go  forward  with  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment,  in  my  view  we  are  going  to 
have  little  or  no  real  growth  in  defense. 

It  is  disturbing  also  to  realize  the  per- 
centage of  people  in  the  services  who 
have  to  depend  on  food  stamps  and  wel- 
fare programs  to  exist. 

How  can  we  expect  the  commanders  of 
our  country  to  do  the  job  they  have  to  do 
and  keep  up  the  morale  of  their  troops 
with  that  kind  of  a  pay  situation?  We 
are  not  going  to  remedy  that  unless  we 
are  able  to  pass  this  amendment  or  have 
the  room  to  satisfy  that  requirement  In 
the  appropriations  process. 

We  are  not  training  our  people  enough 
Even  in  Europe,  there  is  a  substantial 
percentage  of  our  people  who  simply  are 
not  trained  to  operate  the  equipment: 
so  the  sum  of  it  is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  equipment.  We  do  not  have 
enough  people  in  our  services.  Our  re- 
cruitment is  falling  behind.  We  Sltc  los- 
ing pecvle  because  we  carmot  retain  them 
because  of  faltering  incentives.  We  are 
not  able  to  properly  maintain  our  equip- 
ment. We  are  not  going  to  overcome  any 
of  these  shortcomings  unless  we  can  get 
real  and  substantial  growth  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  the  committee  for 
making  a  real  effort.  I  think  they  have 
done  a  good  job  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a 
solution. 

I  believe  that  unless  we  increase  this 
budget  by  some  $5  billion,  we  simply  are 
not  going  to  have  the  room  to  make 
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those  increases,  to  get  the  growth  suffi- 
cient to  satisfy  our  requirements  in 
NATO  £uid  our  other  security  obligations 


14,446  defensive  weapons  systems  to  pro- 
tect against  incoming  strikes  by  this 
country. 
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Mr.     Chairman.     I 


Mr.     DOWNEY, 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
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spending     already     approved     by     the 
Budget  Committee. 
The  sDonsors  of  this  amendment  com- 


tumed  its  back  on  Abyssinia,  it  refused 
to  rearm  in  an  attempt  to  deter  war. 
Adolph  Hitler  saw  the  fact  that  the 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 

Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  a  question 
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those  increases,  to  get  the  growth  siifB- 
ciait  to  satisfy  our  requirements  in 
NATO  and  our  other  security  obligations 
throughout  this  troubled  world. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  requests  for  time,  as  I  understand  it, 
on  this  side.  I  wonder  if  we  could  limit 
debate  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  limit  debate  on  the  Holt  amend- 
ment to  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  sit  here  determin- 
ing our  priorities  over  the  next  couple 
days — shall  we  have  this  domestic  pro- 
gram or  that?  Can  we  increase  this? 
Can  we  afford  to  lose  that?  But.  really 
in  a  free  society  we  only  enjoy  that  lux- 
ury as  long  as  we  have  the  basic  ability 
to  defend  ourselves.  We  have  a  wonder- 
ful way  of  life  in  this  country  and  I  think 
something  that  i.s  truly  worth  hanging 
on  to.  The  real  question  is.  can  we  keep 
it?  I  do  not  know  whether  we  can.  in- 
deed, keep  it  if  it  means  defending  our- 
selves in  today's  world. 

Several  days  aeo  we  had  a  very  noble 
experiment  undertaken  in  Iran  where 
we  attempted  the  rescue  of  our  hostages. 
Unfortunately,  the  effort  failed.  In  the 
process,  even  as  sketchy  as  the  facts  still 
are,  we  learned  that  three  of  our  heli- 
copters out  of  the  eight  sent  malfunc- 
tioned. 

I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  this 
was  just  an  accident  of  fate  or  was  this 
a  message,  a  message  that,  in  fact,  gives 
far  greater  implicat  ons  about  our  total 
ability  to  defend  ourselves  and  to  take 
military  action  today 

I  have  seen  statistics  that  say  that  in 
the  event  of  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet 
Union  against  our  country  and  its  stra- 
tegic bases,  they  would  take  out  90  per- 
cent of  our  land -based  missiles  and  50 
percent  of  our  aging  B-52's  and  another 
50  percent  of  our  submarines. 

I  have  seen  statistics  which  say  that, 
if  we  then  retaliated  against  the  Soviet 
Union,  because  of  their  increased  em- 
phasis on  civil  defense,  their  increased 
emphasis  on  air  defense,  that  perhaps 
we  coiJd  destroy  10  percent  of  their 
population:  but  they  then  could  come 
back  against  us  and  destroy  perhaps 
60  percent  of  ours.  We  will  never  know 
whether  these  statistics  are  true  unless 
they  are  tested,  and  I  hope  they  are 
never,  indeed,  tested:  but,  if  they  are, 
if  there  is  any  validity  to  them  at  all! 
then  as  that  disparity  grows  greater 
between  us  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
temptation  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  ex- 
ploit that  disparity  must  grow  with  it. 

That  disparity  is  great,  not  only  in 
strategic  weaponry,  but  as  other  speak- 
ers have  alluded  to,  conventional  weap- 
onry; 5  to  1  In  tanks.  2  to  1  in  strategic 
launchers.  2  to  1  in  combatant  ships. 

My  district  includes  within  it  the 
North  American  Air  Defense  Command 
The  Soviet  Union   today   has   roughly 


14.446  defensive  weapons  systems  to  pro- 
tect against  incoming  strikes  by  this 
country. 

Do  you  know  how  many  we  have? 
Three  hundred  nine,  and  there  is  real 
doubt  that  we  would  even  know  because 
of  some  of  the  unfortunate  loopholes  in 
our  defensive  system  and  network 
whether  we  cam  even  discover  those  in- 
coming Soviet  vehicles.  Even  if  we  did, 
we  have  only  309  launchers  to  send 
against  them. 

The  Soviet  Union  spends  somewhere 
between  12  to  14  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  their  defense.  We 
have  been  ranging  in  the  4  to  5  percent 
range  in  the  decade  of  defeat  in  the 
1970's. 

They  have  twice  as  many  men  in  uni- 
form and  six  times  the  number  of 
reservists. 

I  ask  you  this.  Why  are  the  Soviets 
doing  all  this?  Why  are  they  doing  it? 
Is  it  to  show  their  good  faith?  Is  it  to 
demonstrate  that  they  want  to  hve  in 
freedom?  They  are  on  a  singularly.  I 
think,  motivated  and  dedicated  course 
towards  world  support  and  world  domi- 
nation. They  do  not  ask  their  citizenry 
whether  they  want  to  make  their 
choices,  hke  we  do.  That  is  the  burden 
that  we  have,  to  make  those  choices,  and 
if  we  do  not  do  something  about  our 
defense  posture  in  this  country  we.  in- 
deed, have  made  the  wrong  choice  and 
one  that  will  come  back  to  haunt  us  in 
years  to  come  and  in  not  too  many  years 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  the  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  something  has  been 
troubling  me  for  some  time  during  this 
debate. 

How  would  you  like  to  be  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today  and  be  the  American  com- 
manders and  troops  and  to  hear  this 
Congress  say  that  our  men  and  our 
equipment  are  so  lousy  that  we  cannot 
do  anything.  I  do  not  happen  to  believe 
that.  I  believe  we  are  really  misleading 
the  country  today  and  we  are  letting  our 
own  people  down.  We  still  have.  I  heard 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  say  2  weeks  ago. 
say  that  we  have  the  strongest  military 
force  in  the  world  today.  He  said  we  had 
to  build  it.  but  he  said  we  had  it.  Why  do 
we  not  support  that? 

D  1540 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Just  as  the  President 
has  said  they  are  speaking  for  the  ad- 
ministration, the  President  announced 
today  that  the  Iranian  crisis  has  been 
alleviated  and  now  he  can  come  out  and 
campaign  for  the  White  House.  There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  the  men  we  have 
in  uniform  today.  The  problem  is  in  the 
Congress. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  the  gentleman  have 
1  more  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  ? 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 

Mr  RICHMOND.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  specifically.  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress one  provision  of  the  amendment 

the  so-called  duplication  of  child  nutri- 
tion and  food  stamp  programs.  These 
two  programs  have  coexisted  for  15 
years.  The  school  lunch  program  simply 
complements  the  food  stamp  program 
in  helping  poor  children  achieve  a  min- 
imally adequate  diet.  Congress  has  long 
recognized  the  importance  of  providing 
special  nutritional  assistance  for  ex- 
tremely \'ulnerable  groups  in  our  soci- 
ety— children  and  the  elderly. 

It  is  important  to  understand  exactly 
what  this  provision  would  do  to  the  poor. 
For  each  school  age  child  who  attends 
a  school  with  a  lunch  program,  the 
monthly  food  stamp  allotment  would  be 
reduced  by  $10.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
average  food  stamp  benefit  is  just  $34  a 
month  per  person.  This  reduction  would 
occur  regardless  of  how  poor  the  child 
is  and  whether  or  not  the  child  ac- 
tually receives  the  lunch.  Children  who 
are  ill  at  home  or  are  not  able  to  eat 
the  lunch  because  of  medical  or  religious 
reasons  would  still  have  food  stamp 
benefit  reductions. 

My  colleagues  will  remember  that 
when  we  eliminated  the  purchase  re- 
quirement, very  poor  households  began 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Some  of  these  children  are  from 
those  very  same  impoverished  house- 
holds. These  are  our  poorest  children — 
the  very  ones  who  are  most  in  need  of 
adequate  nutrition. 

Teachers  will  testify  to  the  futility 
of  teaching  dull,  inattentive  children 
who  are  hungry.  This  amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  assure  an  abundance  of 
poor,  hungry  'oneducable  children  in  our 
Nation's  schools  where  we  are  spendmg 
an  average  of  $3,500  per  child  a  year  in 
Federal  education  assistance. 

Surely  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
their  obligations  to  the  children  of  this 
countrj'.  For  this  and  other  reasons  that 
I  have  addressed.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words, 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  the  so-called 
Gramm-Holt  substitute.  You  do  not  sim- 
ply balance  a  budget  by  matching  taxes 
and  spending  at  the  same  level — you 
have  to  balance  it  between  competing 
demands  for  that  spending  as  well.  If 
the  amendment  before  us  is  sidopted, 
this  Federal  budget  resolution  will  lose 
any  claim  to  being  truly  balanced.  It 
will  be  lopsidedly  imbalanced  by  piUng 
more  than  $5  billion  more  onto  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  than  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  President  say  they 
can  even  spend.  This  would  come  on 
top  of  an  $18  billion  increase  in  military 
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spending     already     approved     by     the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  com- 
plain that  this  huge  increase  is  not 
enough,  that  they  want  "real"  increases 
in  military  spending — $18  bilhon  seems 
real  enough  to  me,  almost  as  real  as  the 
pain  and  suffering  of  millions  of  people 
in  this  coimtry  who  will  pay  the  price 
for  this  spending.  Why  must  the  total 
increase  be  $23  billion  before  it  seems 
real?  The  amendment's  sponsors  depend 
on  abstract  and  conflicting  estimates 
and  assumptions  about  inflation  to  de- 
fine their  "real"  increase. 

My  constituents  would  not  have  to  get 
out  calculators  to  see  the  reality  of  these 
figures.  One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
pubhc  service  employees  would  lose  their 
jobs  if  this  amendment's  military  spend- 
ing increase  is  approved,  because  funds 
for  their  jobs  will  be  cut  to  pay  more 
for  the  Pentagon.  These  public  service 
jobs  are  the  backbone  of  all  kinds  of 
local  programs  that  are  struggling  to 
keep  life  going  in  our  cities.  More  slashes 
to  their  already  meager  funding  will  shut 
down  day  care  centers,  food  programs 
and  neighborhood  revitalization  efforts. 

Also  included  in  the  devastating  cuts 
on  the  homef  ront  side  are  further  slashes 
in  the  already  drastic  reductions  in  the 
food  stamp  program  and  crippling  re- 
ductions in  basic  governmental  opera- 
tions. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
instinctively  support  any  attempt  to  buy 
another  ship  for  the  Navy  or  new  bar- 
racks for  the  Army,  and  others  will  just 
as  naturally  oppose  it.  But  I  appeal  to 
those  of  you  who  analyze  before  you  act 
to  look  carefully  at  this  proposal.  The 
House  Budget  Committee  has  proposed 
generous  increases  in  military  spending, 
and  the  long  term  trends  are  going  up 
and  up.  We  seem  to  be  heading  for  a 
$200  billion  military  budget  within  the 
next  few  years.  Let  us  not  panic  because 
of  the  present  international  atmosphere 
and  plunge  into  an  orgy  of  military 
spending . 

I  appeal  to  my  coUeagues  to  vote 
against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  really 
is  another  dimension  to  this  debate.  The 
first  dimension  of  course  is  the  utilitar- 
ian aspect  of  adding  additional  moneys 
to  the  defense  budget.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  and  I  had 
a  colloquy  a  little  earlier  in  the  day  in 
which  we  talked  about  the  necessity  of 
spending  more  money  for  the  conven- 
tional, strategic  and  compensation  pro- 
grams so  necessary  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

But  as  I  said,  there  is  another  dimen- 
sion to  this  debate,  and  that  is  the 
symbolic  nature  of  this  vote  in  the  face 
of  massive  Soviet  buildup  and  their  ag- 
gressions throughout  the  world, 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
in  1936  when  Fascist  Mussolini  attacked 
Abyssinia  the  reaction  of  the  West  was 
to  turn  its  back  on  that  little  tiny  coim- 
try in  Northern  Africa,  now  of  course, 
we  call  it  Ethiopia.  In  1936  when  Abys- 
sinia was  attacked  by  the  Fascist  the 
West  said,  we  are  neutral,  we  are  not 
going  to  get  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
stop    aggression.    The    West    not    only 


turned  its  back  on  Abyssinia,  it  refused 
to  rearm  in  an  attempt  to  deter  war. 

Adolph  Hitler  saw  the  fact  that  the 
alUes,  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States,  were  being  neutral  in  the  face  of 
that  aggression,  and  Hitler  started  to 
rearm  in  violation  of  the  'Versailles 
Treaty.  It  was  not  long  until  he  attacked 
the  Rhineland  and  mihtarized  the 
Rhineland  again  in  violation  of  treaties. 
It  was  not  long  after  that,  Nazi  Germany 
attacked  Austria  and  then,  of  course,  the 
Sudetenland.  At  the  time  that  Nazi  Ger- 
many was  rearming  and  attacking  the 
Rhineland,  Austria,  and  headed  toward 
Czechoslovakia,  and  ultimately  toward 
Poland,  the  U.S.  Congress  was  passing 
the  Neutrality  Act.  The  U.S.  Congress  at 
that  time,  in  the  face  of  that  aggression, 
did  not  recognize  that  there  was  any 
aggression  going  on  in  the  world.  It  did 
not  recognize  the  fact  that  Nazi  Germany 
was  building  its  military  toward  some- 
thing. Hitler  was  aiming  his  policies  not 
just  at  Jews  and  dissidents  but  ultimately 
toward  the  domination  of  all  Europe. 

Students  in  Britain  were  voting  not  to 
defend  king  and  crown  if  war  should 
come  to  England.  Not  only  did  the  Con- 
gress pass  the  Neutrality  Act,  but  the 
words  of  the  popular  song  in  the  1930's 
was  "I  did  not  raise  my  darling  boy  to  be 
a  Soldier  to  go  to  war."  Well,  of  course, 
we  do  not  raise  our  children  to  go  to  war. 
as  the  father  of  four  ch.ldren  I  am  not 
raising  my  children  to  be  militaristic,  or 
to  go  to  war. 

I  want  to  deter  war  and  the  best  way 
to  do  so  is  to  have  a  strong  defense  and 
a  credible  foreign  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  building  faster 
and  more  dangerously  than  Nazi  Ger- 
many in  the  1930's. 

Congress  has  passed  "registration"  and. 
No.  2,  we  passed  a  boycott  of  the  Olympic 
games.  While  I  supported  both,  those  are 
no  substitute  for  a  foreign  policy  and 
strong  defense.  We  need  to  spend  more 
money  for  defending  peace  and  freedom 
President  John  Kennedy  said  in  1963 
that  in  terms  of  what  was  going  on  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  there  was  no  first 
and  second  in  terms  of  military  power  or 
defense  deterrent,  there  was  only  first  and 
last.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  last  because 
there  is  no  one  left  to  be  a  leader  of  the 
free  world.  I  do  know  one  thing,  the  hour 
is  late  for  the  democracies,  and  there  is 
no  substitute  for  a  strong  deterrent. 

To  me,  the  1930's.  when  the  pulpits 
were  aflame  with  pacifism,  with  preachers 
preaching  neutrahty  in  the  face  of  Nazi 
aggression,  in  the  perspective  of  human 
historj',  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  intel- 
lectually immoral.  It  seems  to  me  that 
today,  in  the  face  of  what  the  Soviet 
Union  is  doing  in  Afghanistan,  their 
buildup  of  arms  and  their  attacks  on 
North  Africa,  their  nmcer  movement  to- 
ward the  Middle  East,  it  is  immoral 
for  this  Congress  not  to  act  to  expand  our 
defense.  This  amendment  is  a  symbol 
that  we  have  learned  the  lesson  of  history 
which  is  that  weakness  is  provocative. 
Hegel  said : 

The  only  thing  people  learn  from  history 
Is  no  one  ever  learns  from  history. 

We  must  learn  from  history.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment. 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  a  question. 
I  and  a  number  of  others  have  opposed 
all  of  the  amendments  and  we  are  here 
essentially,  I  hope,  to  adopt  a  balanced 
budget.  But  I  thmk  many  Members 
share  with  me  a  deep  concern  about 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
here  today,  some  of  the  accusations  that 
have  been  made. 

I  understand  the  budget  resolution 
before  the  House  provides  for  $147.9 
billion  for  defense.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  correct,  in  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
understand  the  other  body  has  alreadj' 
adopted  a  budget  resolution  which  pro- 
vides for  considerably  more. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  It  provides  for  $155.7 
billion. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
Could  the  gentleman  give  us  any  reason- 
able degree  of  assurance  as  to  where  the 
conference  report  which,  of  course,  will 
be  the  ultimate  we  are  trying  to  accom- 
plish, may  come  out? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  go  to  the  conference  as- 
suming that  our  numbers  are  accurate 
numbers,  and  the  other  body  is  over  us. 
They  have  it  at  $155.7  billion  and  we 
are  at  $147.9  billion.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  President  are  at  $150.5  bil- 
lion. The  other  body  is  below,  will  be 
below  us  in  some  social  programs,  and 
we  would  like  to  get  them  to  come  up  in 
some  of  the  social  programs.  They  would 
like  for  us  to  come  up  in  defense 
programs. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  reestimates 
and  actions  taken  since  we  put  our  num- 
bers together.  My  guess  would  be  that 
the  President's  number  in  the  $150  bil- 
lion area  is  about  the  correct  number, 
and  that  is  where  I  would  suspect  we 
might  be  able  to  compromise  out. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  Ex- 
cuse me  for  being  personal,  but  may  I 
just  ask  the  gentleman  as  chairman  if 
he  will  support  that  effort  to  see  that 
the  conference  report  has  a  flgure  of  at 
least  $150  bilhon? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do  not  want  to  tie  my 
hands.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  and 
I  cannot  guarantee  to  him  what  will 
happen  in  the  conference,  but  if  past 
conferences  have  been  any  example, 
what  has  happened  is  that  we  have  had 
a  tradeoff  of  defense  for  other  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  a  defense  number  in  the  area 
of  about  $150  bUHon.  but  not  as  high  as 
the  present  substitute  would  raise  it  to. 

ivir  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

^  1550 
Mr.    M"yERS    of    Pennsylvania     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr,  MYERS  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Holt  amendment.  The  passage 


where  an  increase  in  mining  accidents 
may  occur. 
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•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise     for  $161.8  billion,  he  has  now  submitted 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment  to    a  necessary  budget  amendment  for  an 


The  further  demoralization  of  the  work 
force,  and  curtailment  of   their   wages 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Holt  amendment.  The  passage 
of  this  amendment  would  be  disastrous  to 
our  Nation  at  this  time. 

You  have  heard  the  arguments  raised 
by  my  colleagues  that  this  amendment 
will  increase  our  defense  spending  be- 
yond that  necessary  for  national  secu- 
rity and,  more  importantly,  beyond  that 
which  can  be  spent  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  some  of  the 
disastrous  cuts  that  would  occur  m  do- 
mestic programs  if  this  amendment  were 
to  pass. 

First,  the  Holt  amendment  would  cut 
the  CETA  program  by  an  additicxial  $17 
billion.  This  would  eliminate  110.000  jobs 
for  the  cyclically  unemployed,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  30.000  job  cut  recommended 
already  by  the  Budget  Committee.  At  a 
time  when  our  Nation  is  falling  into  a 
recession  and  the  unranployment  rate  is 
already  beginning  to  climb  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  unthinkable.  In  my 
district  of  Philadelphia  we  already  have 
an  unemployment  rate  in  excess  of  10 
percent.  "Rie  unemployment  rate  among 
blacks  and  youths  is,  of  course,  much 
worse.  With  the  Impending  recession  the 
city  can  only  expect  this  problem  to  be- 
come much  more  severe;  with  the  Holt 
amendment  the  unemployment  problem 
in  Philadelphia  and  throughout  the  Na- 
ti(m  would  only  be  increased  drastically. 

Second,  the  Holt  amendment  would 
further  reduce  funding  for  food  stamps 
by  $600  million  and  reduce  benefits  for 
families  with  children  In  the  school  lunch 
program  by  15  to  20  percent.  These  cuts 
would  be  in  addition  to  the  $520  mUlion 
in  food  stamps  and  $507  million  in  child 
nutrition  funds  already  cut  by  the  budget 
resolution  this  year. 

I  can  only  state  that  the  effect  of  these 
cuts  on  our  Nation's  poor  will  be  devas- 
tating. It  is  historically  the  imperative 
of  our  Nation  and  our  Government  to  be 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  our  poor.  To 
deprive  them  of  food,  life's  most  basic  of 
necessities,  at  a  time  when  our  economy 
is  at  its  lowest  point  since  the  Depres- 
sion would  be  criminal.  It  will,  in  fact. 
be  telling  them  that  their  Government 
does  not  care  that  they  may  starve 

In  addition  to  these  two  most  Irre- 
sponsible cuts,  the  Holt  amendment 
would  also  require  a  20-percent  cut  in 
the  budgets  of  17  regulatory  agencies. 
Two  of  these  agencies  would  be  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(MSHA)  and  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  'OSHA> 

The  20-percent  cut  in  MSHA  funds 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $32  million  out 
of  a  toUl  budget  of  $154  miUion  This 
cut  woidd  eliminate  one-third  of  MSHA's 
work  force.  The  major  responsibility  of 
the  504  individuals  who  would  lose  their 
job  because  of  this  amendment  is  en- 
forcement of  MSHA  safety  and  health 
regulations.  To  combat  our  severe  en- 
ergy problems  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing Its  dependence  on  our  domestic 
fossil  fuels  such  as  coal.  MSHA  Inspec- 
tors work  to  protect  the  safety  and  health 
of  our  coal  miners  and  other  miners. 
To  eliminate  one-third  of  the  inspection 
work  force  when  the  country  is  expecting 
to  increase  its  production  of  mining  cre- 
ates a  potentially   hazardous   situation 


where  an  increase  in  mining  accidents 
may  occur. 

The  Holt  amendment  cut  of  20  percent 
in  the  OSHA  budget  would  result  in  a 
loss  of  $43  million  out  of  a  total  budget 
of  $2 11  million.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment on  OSHA  would  be  much  the  same 
as  the  effect  on  MSHA.  OSHA's  ability 
to  insure  a  safe  and  healthy  workplace 
for  our  workers  would  be  severely  di- 
minished. At  least  half  the  funds  avail- 
able for  OSHA's  regulations  on  carcino- 
gens would  be  eliminated.  It  is  just  now 
becoming  clear  how  much  the  workplace 
affects  the  health  of  our  citizens,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  working  with  chem- 
icals and  other  substances  that  may 
cause  cancer.  To  reduce  OSHA's  budget 
at  this  time  would  only  serve  to  eliminate 
the  many  advances  that  have  been  made 
to  date  in  the  control  of  carcinogenic 
substances  in  the  workplace. 

There  are  many  more  reasons  why  the 
Holt  amendment  is  an  ill-conceived  and 
potentially  catastrophic  reduction  in 
funds  for  domestic  programs.  The  few 
I  have  mentioned  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
most  important.  I  can  only  restate  my 
strong  opposition  to  this  amendment  and 
I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
amendment.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
signal  our  constituents  that  their  wel- 
fare is  at  least  as  important  to  us  as 
our  commitment  to  a  strong  national 
defense. 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Gramm-Holt  bipartisan 
substitute  amendment  and  commend  my 
colleagues  for  recognizing  the  shortfall 
of  the  Budget  Committee's  proposal. 

American  intelligence  reports  of  a 
Soviet  combat  brigade  in  Cuba,  the  sei- 
zure of  our  Embassy  in  Iran,  followed  by 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  tragedy  of  our  recent  attempt  to 
rescue  the  American  hostages  in  Tehran 
has  focused  all  our  attention  on  the  state 
of  our  national  defen.se  capability.  As  the 
newest  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  have  found  myself 
thrust  into  the  very  center  of  this  brew- 
ing controversy. 

While  I  am  no  defense  expert  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  have  all  the  answers  to 
the  many  complex  and  difficult  problems 
facing  us  in  the  area  of  national  defense, 
I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some 
thoughts  and  impressions  I  have  con- 
cerning the  military  preparations  of  this 
Nation.  To  be  quite  frank,  this  Nation's 
military  force  is  in  deplorable  shape.  To 
understand  how  we  got  in  this  shape,  one 
has  to  go  back  to  the  early  1970's:  while 
this  country  was  recovering  from  the 
Vietnam  war  experience.  At  that  time, 
Congress  started  diverting  funds  pre- 
viously allotted  to  defense  into  newly 
enacted  social  programs.  This  continued 
throughout  the  decade  until  in  1979,  US. 
defense  spending  after  inflation  had 
fallen  to  its  lowest  level  in  15  years. 

Defense  spending,  as  a  proportion  of 
our  gross  national  product  (GNP),  has 
dropped  to  such  a  low  point  that  we 
would  have  to  increase  it  100  percent  just 
to  bring  it  back  to  the  same  percentage 
of  our  GNP  that  it  was  in  1960— long  be- 
fore the  Vietnam  war.  Soviet  military 
spending,  on  the  other  hand,  has  out- 
spent  us  on  defense  by  $100  billion  during 


the  last  decade,  CIA  analysts  estimate 
the  Soviet  Union  now  spends  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  more  than  the  United 
States  does  on  defense.  The  Budget 
Committee  proposed  1981  budget  calls 
for  $160.8  billion  in  authority  for  defense. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  throughout  the 
Congress  have  criticized  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposed  defense  budget  as 
inadequate  to  counter  the  Soviet  militar>' 
buildup.  Some  have  even  called  for  up  to 
a  20-percent  real  spending  increase  for 
defense.  Others  are  demanding  a  quick 
fix  for  our  defense  ills,  no  matter  what 
the  costs. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
getting  our  national  defense  up  to  par 
and  keeping  it  that  way  is  going  to  re- 
quire increased  funding.  That  is  why  I 
support  the  Gramm-Holt  substitute.  But 
not  only  do  we  need  to  spend  more,  we 
also  need  to  spend  wiser. 

In  support  of  this  I  would  point  to 
the  recent  action  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  where  we  cut  $80.7  million 
from  the  Air  Force's  proposed  C-X  cargo 
aircraft  program.  Many  of  the  functions 
defined  for  the  C-X  could  be  readily  per- 
formed by  the  modified  C05A  aircraft 
already  scheduled.  In  other  words.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  increased  funding 
which  Gramm-Holt  would  provide  for 
defense  spending  will  only  be  used  to 
fund  programs  that  are  essential. 

I  want  to  caution  my  colleagues  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  become  so  involved 
in  talking  about  the  needs  of  this  social 
program  or  the  priority  of  that  social 
program  that  we  forget  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  society — Soviet  military 
power  and  expansionism.  The  defense 
budget  cannot  be  compared  with,  nor 
should  it  be  tied  to  social  welfare  pro- 
grams. We  cannot  help  those  Americans 
in  need  if  we  are  subject  to  the  trading 
dictates  of  a  foreign  power.  Our  Nation's 
defense  is  in  fact,  the  only  social  welfare 
program  which  protects  every  American 
citizen  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
That  is  why  the  defense  budget  must  be 
given  highest  priority. 

This  Congress  should  recognize  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  American 
people  who  support  an  increase  in  de- 
fense spending.  In  a  recent  questionnaire 
I  conducted  in  my  district  alone,  a  clear 
72-percent  majority  supported  an  in- 
crease in  defense  spending. 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
simply  fails  to  provide  sufficient  revenues 
necessary  to  maintain  a  strong  and 
credible  military  defense  system. 

How  can  we  expect  to  have  credibility 
with  our  NATO  allies  when  we  renege  on 
the  3 -percent  real  Increase  In  defense 
spending  that  was  promised  them?  In- 
deed, how  can  we  have  credibility  with 
the  American  people  when  the  present 
defense  budget  reneges  on  the  5-percent 
real  increase  In  defense  spending  which 
President  Carter  In  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  said  were  absolutely  necessary? 
I  believe  It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we 
meet  the  national  security  needs  of  our 
Nation.  The  Gramm-Holt  bipartisan 
substitute  is  a  reasonable  budgetary  plan 
to  achieve  that  goal  and  yet  maintain  a 
balanced  budget,  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  it,« 
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•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  amendment  to 
increase  the  budget  authority  and  outlay 
targets  for  national  defense  to  $166.6 
billion  and  $153  billion  respectively.  I 
support  this  increase  for  very  simple 
reasons — the  facts  clearly  show  such  an 
increase  is  necessary. 

The  President's  original  request  in 
January  for  national  defense  for  fiscal 
year  1981  was  $161.8  billion  In  budget 
authority  and  $148.8  billion  In  outlays. 
Since  that  time  the  President  has  sub- 
mitted a  significant  change  to  his  Janu- 
ary budget.  Specifically,  a  budget  amend- 
ment of  $4.5  billion  in  budget  authority 
for  the  following  areas: 

First.  $2.9  billion  for  Increased  fuel 
costs; 

Second.  $1  billion  for  higher  than  an- 
ticipated inflation  throughout  the  De- 
fense Department;  and 

Third.  $0.6  billion  for  Increased  costs 
associated  with  our  Indian  Ocean  opera- 
tions and  the  new  rapid  deployment 
force. 

The  administration  proposes  to  offset 
$1.6  billion  of  this  Increase  through 
program  cancellations  and  deferrals. 
Specifically,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  delay  the  introduction  of 
the  Army's  DIVAD  gun  system  by 
at  least  1  year,  $100  million;  can- 
cel a  previously  approved  guided  missile 
frigate  for  the  Navy,  $190  million;  defer 
the  procurement  of  the  Navy'.s  HARM 
missile  program.  $88.8  million;  cancel 
the  procurement  of  scare  reactor  cores 
for  our  nuclear  attack  submarines,  $35 
million ;  defer  base  operating  support  for 
our  forces  throughout  the  world.  $93  mil- 
lion; reduce  necessary  real  property 
maintenance  at  facilities  in  the  conti- 
nental U.S.  and  abroad,  $105  million:  de- 
fer selected  research  and  development 
programs.  $208  million;  and  impose  civil- 
ian hiring  limitations  and  travel  restric- 
tions throughout  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. $263  million.  Other  reductions 
amounting  to  some  $600  million  In  non- 
weapon  system  procurement  and  OF>eva- 
tion  and  maintenance  are  also  proposed. 

Only  the  DIVAD  gun  system  and  the 
HARM  missile  require  authorization 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
full  committee  In  Its  review  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981  amended  reouest  rejected  these 
proposed  reductions.  The  remaining  pro- 
gram reductions  must  be  considered  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

In  essence,  the  administration  's  cut- 
tlnp  sorely  needed  urograms  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  ray  for  additional  fuel  and  infla- 
tion costs.  Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  what 
Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  told  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  last  Decem- 
ber would  happen  should  Inflation  esti- 
mates prove  to  be  lower  than  anticipated. 
At  that  time  Secretary  Brown  testified 
the  Defense  Department  would  Indeed 
request  a  supplemental  for  additional  in- 
flation costs  but  not  propose  real  pro- 
gram cuts  to  the  tune  of  $1.6  billion. 

The  Holt  amendment  simoly  provides 
the  budget  authority  and  outlays  neces- 
sary to  fund  the  additional  fuel,  Inflation, 
and  Indian  Ocean  operations  costs  but 
does  not  assume  real  program  cuts  of 
$1.6  billion. 

The  President's  January  request  was 


for  $161.8  billion,  he  has  now  submitted 
a  necessary  budget  amendment  for  an 
additional  $4.5  billion.  This  amendment 
should  be  approved.  The  program  reduc- 
tions should  be  rejected.  The  new  total 
for  national  defense  should  be  at  least 
$166.6  billion  to  cover  the  President's 
amended  budget  request. 

I  might  add  the  President's  defense 
total  for  fiscal  year  1980,  including  the 
recent  supplemental  request  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  will  be  about  $142.4  billion  in 
budget  authority.  Thus,  a  fiscal  year  1981 
total  of  $166.6  billion  is  an  Increase  of  16 
percent  before  inflation.  If  Inflation  con- 
tinues at  a  rate  of  12  to  14  percent,  there 
is  no  way  of  achieving  a  real  growth  in 
defense  of  the  5  percent  so  often  stated. 

In  essence,  this  amendment  provides 
the  budget  authority  requested  by  the 
President.  The  Congress  should  at  least 
approve  his  request.  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  increase.* 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  in  approving  the  budget  resolu- 
tion without  the  substitutes  that  restore 
the  cuts  that  were  made  In  virtually 
every  domestic  program  would  be,  in  ef- 
fect, rubberstamping  actions  already 
taken  by  the  administration  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  bring  about 
another  major  recession,  similar  to  the 
economic  nosedive  that  occurred  in  1973- 
75. 

For  this  reason.  I  voted  for  or  intended 
to  vote  for  a  series  of  substitutes — the 
Mitchell.  Solarz.  Ottlnger.  and  Obey  sub- 
stitutes— that  would  have  restored  bal- 
ance to  the  budget  resolution  and  pro- 
vided the  economic  tools  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  recession.  The  Ottinger 
amendment,  in  particular,  would  have 
unshackled  this  body  from  the  orthodoxy 
of  balanced  budgets  and  discredited 
tradeoff  theories,  that  seek  to  combat 
inflation  by  curbing  growth,  throwing  yet 
more  citizens  out  of  work,  and  deepening 
the  recession  already  underway.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  House  refused  to  approve 
these  restorative  substitutes. 

The  calamity  that  awaits  the  national 
economy  already  Is  unfolding  in  Detroit 
and  Michigan.  We  ought  to  pay  close  at- 
tention to  the  situation  there  because  it 
is  likely  these  conditions  will  spread  to 
everj'  other  urban  center,  if  we  continue 
on  our  present  budget-balancing  and 
recessionary  course. 

It  does  not  require  any  miraculous 
prophecy  to  foresee  a  similar  unfolding 
of  events  throughout  the  Nation.  How 
possibly  can  the  economy  survive  the 
triple  assault  of  first  choking  off  con- 
sumer spending  by  permitting  a  stagger- 
ing Inflation  to  exist  and  then  cutting  off 
consumer  credit;  second,  by  choking  off 
business  credit  and  si>ending;  and  third, 
by  cutting  back  drastically  on  govern- 
ment spending,  except  for  defense  which 
has  the  least  connection  with  the  con- 
sumer economy? 

The  House,  by  approving  the  first 
budget  resolution  as  it  presently  stands. 
would  be  tying  its  hands  and  evading  Its 
responsibility  when  the  Inevitable  occurs, 
and  the  full  effects  of  the  current  reces- 
sion hit  home; 

An  additional  3  million  or  more  work- 
ers who  are  thrown  out  of  work,  beyond 
the  6-8  million  already  unemployed; 


The  further  demoralization  of  the  work 
force,  and  curtailment  of  their  wages 
and  real  income,  which  I  submit  can  only 
aggravate  further  the  productivity  prob- 
lem that  Is  discussed  so  often  here ; 

The  combination  of  recession,  infla- 
tion, and  soaring  interest  rates  driving 
untold  numbers  of  small  businesses  into 
bankruptcy,  and  more  cities  into  insol- 
vency, as  happened  to  New  York  follow- 
ing the  last  recession ; 

The  further  curtailing  of  already  lim- 
ited services  and  capital  improvements 
by  State  and  local  governments,  that 
neither  can  finance  their  budgets  through 
revenues  nor  obtain  the  necessary  credit 
they  need ;  and 

The  Federal  Government,  at  some 
point  down  the  road,  in  order  to  avert 
higher  crime  rates  and  perhaps  social 
disorders,  would  wind  up  facing  another 
round  of  exploding  public  costs  and  defi- 
cits to  cover  the  surge  in  unemployment, 
public  assistance  demands,  and  the  costs 
of  balling  out  local  governments  and 
ruined  local  economies. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
before,  the  only  winners  in  recessions  are 
the  large  corporations  that  can  finance 
their  ovuti  growth,  wh.le  being  able  to  cut 
back  on  labor  costs  and  their  workers; 
And  the  big  losers  are  the  public  who 
wind  up  paying  the  bills,  on  whose 
shoulders  all  of  the  costs  are  transferred. 

The  real  questions  about  infiation  and 
the  weaknesses  of  the  American  economy 
are  not  being  raised  and  addressed  in 
this  resolution.  In  fact,  the  resolution 
studiously  avoids  raising  them. 

The  real  question  that  needs  to  be 
asked  now  is :  How  can  the  Congress  sal- 
vage and  rebuild  the  American  economy, 
rather  than  how  the  Congress  can  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  Instead  of  fo- 
cusing on  a  balanced  budget,  which  most 
experts  agree  can  only  have  a  minuscule 
and  delayed  impact  in  cutting  the  infla- 
tion rate,  we  should  be  asking  the  hard 
questions: 

Why  has  the  U.S.  gross  national  prod- 
uct fallen  behind  the  GNP  of  the  Euro- 
pean economic  community? 

Why  has  there  been  a  steady  erosion 
in  the  r>osition  of  American  Industry  in 
world  export  markets? 

Why  is  the  United  States  bearing  a  far 
greater  defense  burden,  relative  to  GNP, 
than  all  of  our  allies;  in  fact,  a  burden 
that  is  nearly  three  times  the  amount 
that  Japan  contributes,  whose  economy 
is  far  stronger? 

Why  official  economic  policy  has  sac- 
rificed long-term  economic  growth,  full 
employment,  full  use  of  Its  productive 
capacity,  and  instead  has  promoted 
recessions,  slow  or  no  growth  policies, 
and  fiscal  collacse  In  a  great  many  com- 
munities around  the  country? 

Why  Federal  policies  consistently  have 
devoted  the  bulk  of  funds  for  research 
and  development  to  defense  production 
and  ver>'  little  to  development  of  new 
technologies  in  all  other  sectors? 

Why  is  so  little  effort  being  made  to 
lessen  the  Nation's  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil  and  to  solve  the  energ>'  crisis? 

Since  the  budget  resolution  falls  to 
address  the  basic  weaknesses  of  the  econ- 
omy, does  it  address  the  inflation  ques- 
tion, which  presumably  is  the  rationale 
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for  this  budget  balancing  resolution?  I 
think  not.  The  budget  resolution,  like  the 
economic  policies  it  reflects,  appears  to 
be  grounded  in  at  least  four  notions 
about  economic  life — myths,  to  be  more 
precise — that  should  have  been  dispelled 
long  sigo.  since  we  have  gone  down  the 
recession  road  before  and  oiight  to  have 
learned  of  its  disastrous  consequences. 

First,  the  notion  that  Federal  deficits 
cause  inflation. 

There  is  no  evidence,  historically,  that 
deficits  cause  inflation,  though  it  is  true 
that  inflation  causes  deficits.  In  Presi- 
dent Ford's  last  2  years  the  cumulative 
budget  deficit  was  $111.6  biUion.  an  all- 
time  record,  yet  the  inflation  rate  was 
brought  down  to  4.8  percent :  on  the  other 
hand,  during  the  past  2  years,  when  the 
budget  deficit  was  nearly  half  the  Ford 
deficit,  the  inflation  rate  tripled.  Fur- 
thermore. I  understand  that  Japans 
current  deficit  is  some  $60  billion,  and 
yet  it  has  one  of  the  lowest  inflation  rates 
in  the  world. 

Second,  the  notion  that  consumers 
cause  inflation. 

Yet  the  Director  of  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability  recently  told 
the  House  Consumer  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  that  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  the  rate  of  increase  in  infla- 
tion was  due  to  the  cost  of  oil  and  the 
coKt  of  credit,  neither  of  which  con- 
sumers are  responsible  for.  If  that  is  the 
case,  inflation  can  only  be  controlled  by 
controlling  the  price  of  oil  and  cutting 
interest  rates  on  borrowing. 

Third,  the  notion  that  a  balanced 
budget  brings  about  economic  stability. 

The  last  time  Federal  budgets  were 
consistently  balanced  was  during  all  the 
years  of  the  1920's.  and  that  glorious  fis- 
cal period  ended  in  the  worst  depression 
in  our  history. 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  budgets 
should  be  balanced  when  there  is  surplus 
Income,  full  employment,  and  full  use  of 
productive  capacity;  yet  today  at  least 
17  percent  of  plant  capacity  is  idled,  un- 
employment exceeds  6  percent,  more 
than  25  million  Americans  exist  in  pov- 
erty, and  deficits  in  public  financing  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

Fourth,  the  notion  that  the  best  way 
to  restore  vitality  to  the  economy  is  first 
to  cut  off  its  productive  limbs,  stifle  its 
growth,  and  cripple  its  productive  and 
labor  force. 

This  notion  stretches  all  logic  and  de- 
fies experience,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
trends  in  the  past  several  recessions. 
Each  subsequent  recession  has  been 
worse  than  the  previous  one:  Lasted 
longer;  exhibited  higher  unemployment 
and  Inflation  rates  after  recovery;  and 
caused  greater  income  loss  and  fiscal  dis- 
tress to  local  economies. 

The  House  resolution  to  balance  the 
fiscal  year  1981  Federal  budget  offers  no 
solution  to  the  inflation;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  hkely  to  deepen  the  recession. 

The  budget  resolution  abandons  all 
considerations  of  meeting  domestic  pri- 
orities as  it:  Permits  a  12.3-percent  in- 
crease for  defense  outlays  versus  a  6-per- 
cent increase  for  all  nondefense  outlays; 
slashes  to  one-third  the  rate  of  increase 
in  outlays  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  has  occurred  over  the  past 


several  years,  4  percent  versus  a  14- 
percent  armual  average  from  1971  to 
1979;  provides  for  a  2  1 -percent  real 
growth  in  defense  outlays,  as  compared 
to  a  64-percent  decline  in  outlays  for 
agriculture;  a  9-percent  decline  in  com- 
munity and  regional  development  funds; 
a  7.8-percent  drop  in  education  and  em- 
ployment programs;  a  28-percent  decline 
in  State  and  local  assistance;  and  even 
a  3.5-percent  drop  in  outlays  for  energy 
development. 

As  bad  as  the  budget  numbers  are.  the 
method  by  which  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee arrived  at  these  numbers  is 
equally  discreditable.  Having  been  swept 
up  by  the  idea  of  balancing  the  budget, 
the  committee  proceeded  to  indiscrimi- 
nately cut  programs  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate would  equal  the  amount  needed  to 
balance  sjjending  against  revenues. 
There  was  little  rhyme  or  reason  in  the 
method  of  identifying  what  programs  to 
cut.  It  was  all  done  in  great  haste.  The 
most  vulnerable  programs,  which  have 
the  least  organized  power  behind  them, 
were  the  first  ones  cut.  The  fact  that 
public  service  jobs,  urban  assistance, 
health  and  education  programs  have 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  voters  made  this 
meat  ax  approach  all  the  more  easy.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  programs  such  as 
defense  that  enjoy  the  greatest  symbolic 
power  and  organized  clout,  if  not  sub- 
stantive virtue,  were  the  ones  that 
escaped  the  cuts.  The  approach  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget— the  haste;  failure  to 
consider  consequences;  the  cave-in  to 
organized  power  and  popular  symbolism ; 
the  seat-of-the-pants  consensus  build- 
ing— is  as  totally  contrary  to  a  rational, 
farsighted,  planned  approach  as  any 
that  I  have  witnessed  in  this  body.  It 
violates  at  every  point  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  economic  policy  framework 
that  this  very  body  approved  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full 
Employment  Act.  which  became  law  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  only  to  be  subverted 
and  abandoned  when  the  real  test  came. 

We  have,  indeed,  reached  another  crit- 
ical turn-ng.  Before  we  go  down  the  old 
discredited  path  of  further  crippling  the 
economy,  its  work  force  and  productive 
capacity.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  chart 
an  entirely  different  course  that  ad- 
dresses the  basic  economic  problems  we 
face. 

A  start  in  dealing  with  the  real  eco- 
nomic problems  could  be  made  by  re- 
turning to  the  framework  set  out  in  the 
Humphrey-Hawkins  'Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act  and  imple- 
menting that  law  This  alternative  would 
require  us  to  put  into  place  the  mecha- 
nisms for  long-term  planning  for  coor- 
dinated growth;  rebuilding  our  indus- 
trial base:  strengthening  our  position  in 
export  markets;  creating  an  energy  pol- 
icy that  not  only  lessens  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil.  but  also  our  dependence 
on  the  dominant  position  of  a  handful 
of  monopolistic  multinational  oil  corpo- 
rations ;  and  that  in  the  short  run  would 
establish  emergency  across-the-board 
controls  on  prices,  profits  and  interest 
rates  (insuring  that  workers'  wages  are 
not  jeopardized!  that  can  break  the  in- 
flation psychology  and  provide  the  de- 


cent alternative  to  a  deepening  reces- 
sion.» 

•  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
Representatives  Holt  and  Gramu.  As 
you  know,  I  have  been  a  part  of  the 
House-Senate  leadership  that  has  been 
working  with  the  administration  since 
early  March  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  The  committee's  resolution  re- 
quires severe  cuts  throughout  the  budget, 
but  we  have  managed  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  which  provides  for  a  strong 
national  defense  posture  while  continu- 
ing to  protect  the  neediest  Euid  the  most 
disadvantaged  in  our  country.  The 
budget  resolution  as  reported  by  com- 
mittee has  been  painstakingly  prepared. 
It  is  based  on  a  carefully  crafted  coali- 
tion of  support. 

The  Holt-Gramm  amendment  which 
would  increase  defense  spending  by  $5  8 
biUion  with  comparable  offsetting  reduc- 
tions in  other  programs  would  radically 
reorder  the  priorities  established  in  the 
resolution  reported  by  the  Budget  Corn- 
mi  ttee.  The  Holt-Gramm  amendment 
would  undermine  the  consensus  behind 
the  budget  resolution  and  could  ulti- 
mately jeopardize  the  implementation  of 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  appropriations 
and  authorizing  committee. 

The  Budget  Committee  supports  a 
strong  national  defense  posture  and  in 
this  resolution  provides  for  a  very  large 
increase  in  defense  spending.  Respond- 
ing to  the  tense  international  situation, 
we  have  recommended  the  largest  peace- 
time increase  in  defense  spending  since 
World  War  II— an  $18.3  billion  increase 
in  budget  authority  and  a  $15.2  billion 
increase  in  outlays.  This  translates  into 
a  3.4  percent  real  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1980,  after  allowing  for  inflation. 
Our  defense  figure— $1.7  billion  higher 
than  the  reestimated  January  request 
from  the  President — was  based  on  the 
advice  and  ar,Teement  of  defense  leaders 
and  experts  from  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress. 

In  particular,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  increased  the  modernization  and 
read:ness  portion  of  the  defense 
budget — that  part  of  the  defense  budget 
which  is  relevant  to  our  NATO  commit- 
ment—by 3  8  percent  above  the  cost  of 
inflation.  We  have  assured  that  the 
President's  commitment  to  our  NATO 
allies  is  met.  Additionally,  the  resolution 
provides  for  large  increases  for  weapons 
procurement,  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, military  manpower,  and  research 
and  development. 

Yet  we  are  currently  being  asked  to 
support  even  higher  levels  of  defense 
spending.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
let  the  current  international  crises  to 
force  us  into  careless  and  ineffective 
spending  for  any  facet  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  levels  of  defense  spending  in 
the  committee  resolution  were  based  on 
the  premise  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, like  all  other  areas  of  Govern- 
ment, could  accomplish  savings  through 
the  reduction  of  waste,  inefficiency,  and 
certain  low-priority  activities.  And,  in 
the  final  analysis,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  has  not  required  anywhere 
near  the  same  fiscal  restraint  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  that  we  have  re- 
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quired  and  demanded  from  all  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  programs.  The  Holt- 
Gramm  substitute  would  not  give  us  a 
stronger  national  defense  than  we  have 
recommended,  but  would  exempt  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  from  any  semblance 
of  the  standards  of  efficiency  and  dis- 
cipline which  are  being  reqviired  in  other 
areas  of  the  budget. 

It  is  also  clear  that  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  over  the  strong  opposition 
of  its  chairman,  has  already  increased 
defense  spending  far  beyond  the  amoimt 
agreed  to  in  March.  A  compromise  will 
have  to  be  struck  with  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  the  offsetting  reductions 
which  Holt-Gramm  proposes  in  other 
budget  functions — on  top  of  the  cuts  al- 
ready included  in  the  committee  resolu- 
tion— are  either  nebulous  (like  cutting 
$1.7  billion  in  the  catch-all  allowances 
function)  or  unfairly  severe.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  already  cut  $1  billion 
from  the  CETA  program,  yet  the  Holt 
amendment  would  cut  this  program  by 
another  $1.7  billion  (resulting  in  an  over- 
all 30  percent  cut  in  the  CETA  program) . 
This  slash  in  job  training  slots  is  being 
proposed  at  a  time  when  the  long-pre- 
dicted recession  is  throwing  more  and 
more  people  out  of  work  each  day  and 
the  unemployment  rate  among  young 
economically  disadvantaged  youth  has 
become  a  problem  of  national  concern. 

I  believe  that  this  Government  has  a 
responsibility  to  the  poor.  Yet  the  Holt 
amendment  would  cut  $630  million  in  the 
food  stamp  program,  on  top  of  the  $430 
million  already  cut  in  the  committee 
resolution.  The  proposed  cut  in  the  food 
stamp  program  to  eliminate  benefits  for 
those  children  who  receive  free  school 
lunches  would  affect  the  very  poorest  of 
the  families  on  the  food  stamp  roUs,  and 
would  undermine  even  further  those 
children's  chances  to  have  three  nutri- 
tionally sound  meals  a  day. 

In  summary.  I  believe  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee provides  for  a  budget  which  is 
balanced  not  only  in  an  accounting  sense, 
but  from  a  standpoint  of  equity.  I  urge 
you  to  defeat  the  Holt-Gramm  substi- 
tute and  support  passage  of  the  commit- 
tee reported  resolution.* 
•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  would  have  a  crippling  effect 
on  both  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (MSHA)  and  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OSHA).  It  proposes  a  $32-million  re- 
duction, this  is,  a  21-percent  cut,  in 
MSHA's  total  1981  budget  of  $154  mil- 
lion; and  it  proposes  a  $44  million  reduc- 
tion, that  is.  a  20-percent  cut,  in  OSHA's 
total  1981  budget  of  $212  million. 

Both  of  these  agencies  are  responsible 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  65  million 
working  men  and  women  throughout  this 
Nation.  The  passage  of  this  amendment 
would  severely  impact  upon  their  ability 
to  carry  out  their  respective  congres- 
sional mandates. 

If  the  amendment  were  to  pass,  a  total 
of  1,176  full-time  positions,  that  is,  ap- 
proximately one- third  of  MSHA's  total 
work  force  would  have  to  be  eliminated. 
ITie  major  impact  would  be  in  enforce- 
ment. Assuming  the  reduction  is  applied 


to  the  regular  mine  Inspector  force,  the 
total  niunber  of  inspectors  would  de- 
crease from  1,680  to  504. 

This  would  involve  a  reduction  in  the 
total  niunber  of  health  and  safety  in- 
spections which  MSHA  is  congressionally 
mandated  to  perform.  (Section  103(a)  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977  requires  that  all  underground 
mines  be  inspected  four  times  a  year  and 
all  surface  mines  twice  annually.)  Ac- 
cording to  Labor  Department  calcula- 
tions, this  would  result  in  MSHA  being 
able  to  perform  less  than  two  of  the  re- 
quired four  imderground  inspections  and 
less  than  one  of  the  two  surface 
inspections. 

Furthermore,  inspections  other  than 
the  mandatory  regular  inspections  of  un- 
derground and  surface  mines  would  be 
severely  affected.  For  instance,  with  such 
a  limited  work  force,  MSHA's  ability  to 
comply  with  section  103 (i)  of  the  1977 
act,  which  requires  MSHA  to  periodically 
inspect  mines  with  excessive  methane 
gas  and  other  serious  safety  and  health 
hazards,  could  be  practically  eliminated. 

Additionally,  resources  would  not  be 
available  for  special  programs  to  aid  the 
mine  operators  in  complying  with  health 
and  safety  standards  without  civil  penal- 
ties. For  example,  MSHA's  compliance 
assistance  visit  program  for  metal/non- 
metal  mines  could  very  well  be  halted; 
MSHA's  special  audit  program  of  ura- 
nium mines  which  assures  compliance 
with  MSHA's  radiation  standard  would 
be  severely  impacted;  and  MSHA's  win- 
ter alert  program,  which  alerts  the  op- 
erator to  the  potential  for  disasters  in 
underground  coal  mines,  such  as  explo- 
sions of  methane  gas,  would  be  drasti- 
cally impaired. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  $44  mil- 
lion OSHA  budget  cut.  the  activities  and 
services  affected  by  such  cuts  would  be: 

First.  Compliance  assistance  pro- 
grams and  State  programs,  because 
they  are  are  the  largest  and  most  flexi- 
ble OSHA  programs,  would  be  cut  by  the 
largest  amounts — approximately  37  per- 
cent according  to  Labor  Department  cal- 
culations. 

State  programs  would  be  cut  $16.1 
million,  resulting  in  an  overall  Federal 
grant  share  of  31  percent  rather  than 
the  customary  and  present  50  percent. 
This  could  lead  to  many  of  the  23  States 
now  participating  in  the  OSHA  program 
to  drop  their  programs. 

Compliance  assistance  funds  availa- 
ble for  consultation  and  new  directions 
grants  programs  would  be  reduced  by  a 
total  of  $16.7  million.  It  would  lead  to  the 
elimination  of  approximately  35  new 
university,  union,  trade  association,  and 
other  grants  for  the  training  of  work- 
ers in  hazard  recognition  and  safe  work 
practices.  Federal  support  for  consulta- 
tion programs  would  be  decreased  by  ap- 
proximately 35  percent  with  States  be- 
ing asked  to  assume  a  greater  share  of 
the  burden.  This  may  lead  many  States 
to  drop  their  consultation  programs. 

Second.  The  promulgation  of  safety 
and  health  standards  would  be  severely 
impaired.  For  instance,  the  deletion 
and  updating  of  standards  would  be 
slowed,  and  the  training  of  compliance 
officers    in    the    enforcement    of    new 


standards  would  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. 

Third.  Federal  enforcement  staffing 
would  be  reduced  by  approximately  $5 
million  and  120  positions,  thus  reducing 
the  agency's  capacity,  both  to  make  gen- 
eral schedule  inspections  of  the  most 
hazardous  worksites,  and  to  respond  to 
employee  complaints  about  hazardous 
conditions  and  to  investigate  accidents. 
Fourth.  Technical  support  services 
which  provide  employers  with  informa- 
tion about  technology  and  alternative 
means  of  compliance  would  be  cut. 

Fifth.  Founding  for  the  gathering  of 
safety  and  health  statistics  would  be 
severely  impaired.  This  would  lead  to 
the  elimination  of  the  supplementary 
data  system  <SDS)  which  provides  ac- 
cident causality  and  severity  data  for 
OSHA's  targeting  system.  It  might  also 
lead  to  the  elimination  of  the  annual 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  survey  which 
is  also  used  for  targeting. 

While  the  armed  services  protect 
American  citizens  from  external  threats 
to  life  and  limb,  agencies  such  as  OSHA 
and  MSHA  protect  American  workers 
from  threats  to  their  life  and  limb 
which  are  present  in  their  everyday 
work  environment.  Why  should  these 
workingmen  and  women,  many  of 
whom  will  be  producing  the  equipment 
and  materials  used  by  the  military,  be 
denied  their  health  and  safety?  What 
purpose  does  it  serve  to  protect  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  foreign  threats  if  they 
are  exposed  to  occupationally  related 
deaths,  injuries,  and  diseases  at  home? 
•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr,  Chairman,  since 
becoming  a  Member  of  Congress  back  in 
1977.  when  my  colleagues  hcmored  me  by 
electing  me  to  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  have  become  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  congressional  budget  process.  Few 
Americans  realize  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  implemented  a  proce- 
dure, for  the  flrst  time  in  history  of  our 
Republic,  by  which  the  overall  spending 
process  could  be  effectively  monitored. 
This  new  process  represents  one  of  the 
single  most  important  improvements  in 
the  way  we  do  the  people's  business. 

When  I  first  ran  for  office  in  1976,  I 
said  that  I  thought  the  Federal  budget 
could  be  brought  into  balance  by  the  end 
of  1981. 1  knew  then,  as  did  most  reason- 
able people,  that  the  deficit  spending 
habit  could  not  be  broken  overnight. 
After  all.  deficit  spending  has  been  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

In  the  50-year  period  beginning  with 
1931.  the  Federal  budget  has  been  in 
balance  only  eight  times — and  on  those 
occasions  when  it  was  in  balance,  like 
those  when  we  had  deficits,  political  con- 
trol of  the  Congress  rested  with  both 
parties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  plenty  of  praise 
as  well  as  blame  to  go  around.  We  need 
to  scale  down  the  partisan  rhetoric 
which  abounds  today  and  shoot  straight 
with  the  American  people.  The  truth  is. 
deficits  have  occurred  not  as  a  result  of 
which  party  was  in  control,  but  because 
for  the  first  187  years  of  this  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  we  had  no 
coherent  method  of  overseeing  congres- 
sional sf)ending. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974,  we  implement- 
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ed  just  such  a  process  and  we  stand  here 
today  on  the  brink  of  realizing  the  fruits 
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ed  just  such  a  process  and  we  stand  here 
today  on  the  brink  of  realizing  the  fruits 
of  this  important  reform. 

It  is  true  that  the  budget  resolutions 
produced  by  this  process  over  the  last 
3  years  have  had  deficits — but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  process  has  been 
working.  WhUe  I  supported  the  budget 
resolutions  in  the  last  3  years.  I  did  so 
solely  because  I  believed  that  the  budget 
process  was  the  key  to  a  return  to  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

In  casting  my  votes  in  favor  of  these 
budget  resolutions.  I  deplored  the  fact 
that  they  contained  deficits.  It  would 
have  been  just  as  easy — in  fact,  easier — 
to  vote  against  those  resolutions  and 
then  wryly  tell  my  constituents  that  I 
had  acted  in  their  best  interests — but 
that  would  not  have  been  responsible. 

I  remember  the  debate  on  this  very 
floor  back  in  1978  when  the  subject  of 
voting  for  the  1979  budget  resolution 
was  being  discussed.  My  esteemed  former 
colleague  from  Texas.  Omar  Burleson, 
argued  that  we  should  vote  for  the  budg- 
et resolution  even  though  it  was  not  per- 
fect. He  said: 

(Tne  budget  process)  Is  Just  beginning  to 
have  a  chance  to  work  .  .  It  Is  one  of  those 
things  that  Is  not  as  good  as  it  should  be, 
not  as  good  as  we  want  It  to  be,  but  It 
is  a  lot  better  than  It  used  to  be.  Given  a 
chance,  I  think  we  can  get  a  handle  on  our 
fiscal  affairs.  .  .  . 

It  Is  important  to  try.  and  we  have  tried, 
to  bring  some  order  to  our  fiscal  affairs  and 
there  Is  opportunity  to  greatly  Improve  in 
the  future  Thinking  back  to  other  attempts 
back  In  1949.  and  in  the  1960's,  we  tried 
to  have  a  consolidated  appropriation,  every- 
thing in  one  package;  it  did  not  work,  but 
this  is  working  and  it  can  be  made  to 
work. 

I  think  that  this  is  the  greatest  hope  that 
the  country  can  view  as  an  effort  to  finally 
get  a  balanced  budget  and  to  get  on  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis;  to  restore  a  confidence  In 
this  Nation  that  we  can  govern  ourselves 
and  run  the  business  of  the  country  more 
efficiently  than  has  been  the  case  In  the 
past.  .  . 

Today,  we  have  a  budget  resolution 
before  us  which  accomplishes  the  long- 
sought  goal  of  balancing  the  budget 
Moreover,  this  goal  has  been  realized 
without  using  new  taxes. 

To  be  sure,  this  budget  is  not  perfect 
In  fact  there  are  many  things  about  it 
which  I  would  prefer  to  see  changed.  It 
does  contain  recommendations  which  I 
beheve  represent  a  major  contribution 
to  sound  fiscal  policv.  and  it  is  worthy  of 
the  bipartisan  support  of  this  Congress- 
just  as  it  received  bipartisan  support  in 
committee. 

The  reason  this  resolution  is  so  im- 
portant in  my  opinion,  is  that  it  goes  be- 
yond simply  putting  our  Government's 
fiscal  house  in  order— it  represents  the 
physical  embodiment  of  a  long  overdue 
realization  here  m  Washington  that  there 
are  limits  to  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  spend  This  latter 
fact  is  what  makes  this  resolution  and 
the  budget  process  which  produced  it 
so  important. 

Without  the  budget  process,  I  believe 
Congress  over  the  past  few  years  would 
have  gone  its  merry  way— never  address- 
ing the  fundamental  question  of  fiscal 
responsibility  and  restraint.  I  must  ad- 


mit that  on  many  occasions  in  the  past 
the  prospects  were  dim  and  the  future 
bleak.  In  my  opinion,  we  now  have  had 
the  courage  to  embark  on  what  everyone 
admits  is  a  most  difficult  road  to  follow. 

If  we  had  unlimited  resources,  there 
would  be  no  need  for  a  budget  and  no 
need  to  plan  for  the  future.  We  do  not 
have  an  imlimited  resource  capability. 
We  spend  over  $90  billion  a  year  in  this 
country  for  foreign  oil.  The  high  inflation 
rate  has  dug  deeply  into  the  pockets  of 
every  American.  Our  elderly  and  poor 
are  the  ones  who  are  most  hurt  because 
they  live  on  fixed  or  limited  incomes.  We 
must  take  the  appropriate  steps  to  curb 
inflation. 

A  balanced  budget  based  upon  re- 
straint in  Federal  spending  constitutes  a 
clear  signal  to  the  American  people  and 
indeed  the  entire  world  that  the  Congress 
is  willing  and  capable  of  exercising  the 
self-discipline  necessary  to  reverse  the 
inflationary  trends. 

Those  of  us  who  wanted  to  see  fiscal 
policy  change  faster  than  has  been  the 
case,  can  take  pride  in  this  resolution. 

It  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that 
many  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  this  resolution  were  introduced  at 
one  time  or  another  by  me  and  several 
of  my  other  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee. 

For  the  past  3  years  I  have  strongly 
advocated  spending  restraint.  Last  year 
I  introduced  amendments  that  would 
reduce  the  excessive  increases  in  spend- 
ing for  public  service  jobs,  targeted 
fiscal  assistance.  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  UD.\G,  and 
community  block  grants.  In  one  form  or 
another,  the  committee  has  adopted 
every  one  of  those  amendments.  Last 
year,  for  example,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment that  was  euphemistically  called  the 
"no  new  starts"  amendment.  The  pur- 
pose of  that  amendment  was  to  prevent 
the  initiation  of  any  new  program  with 
out  first  finding  the  money  out  of  exist- 
ing programs.  The  committee  has 
adopted  this  recommendation  as  well. 

On  the  revenue  side,  for  the  2  years 
I  have  advocated  a  social  security  tax 
reduction  and  an  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion allowance.  Both  of  these  tax  reduc- 
tions are  highly  targeted  toward  increas- 
ing productivity  and  decreasing  infla- 
tionary pressure  through  the  reduction 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  The  com- 
mittee has  now  accepted  these  recom- 
mendations. 

This  budget  is  based  upon  restraint 
in  spending;  that  is  its  fundamental 
purpose.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  protect  the  indigent,  the  elderly,  and 
the  handicapped.  This  is  still  a  large 
budget,  but  it  is  a  balanced  and  respon- 
sible budget.  Therefore.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  this  resolution  because  what  had 
once  been  a  few  voices  in  the  wilderness 
have  now  become  a  2  to  1  majority  of  the 
committee  and  I  implore  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  approve  this  resolution 
by  a  similar  margin.* 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Holt  amendment. 

Yesterday,  I  spoke  to  you  with  regard 
to  the  effect  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  will  have  on  the 
unemployment    rate   in   this  Nation.    I 


think  it  has  become  increasingly  clear 
that  the  unemployment  rate  has  reached 
epidemic  and  in  fact  depression  levels  in 
the  majority  of  our  inner-city  areas  and 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  National  Urban 
Coalition  has  estimated  that  the  com- 
bined effect  of  the  program  reductions 
contained  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
re.solution  for  1981  translates  into  a  loss 
of  approximately  495.000  jobs.  This  in 
and  of  itself  will  be  a  devastating  blow 
to  the  goal  of  equal  employment  op- 
portunities for  all  Americans 

The  establishment  of  federally  sup- 
ported employment  programs  points  to 
the  commitment  that  we  in  the  Congress 
once  had  to  the  goal  of  equal  employment 
opportunities  for  all  Americans  Al- 
though funding  for  these  programs  has 
steadily  declined  m  recent  years  to  un- 
acceptable levels,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  we  have  at  least  shown  our  token 
commitment  to  this  goal. 

But  in  reviewing  the  program  cuts 
proposed  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland.  I  am  convinced  that  a  vole 
for  this  amendment  is  a  vote  for  unem- 
ployment, not  only  in  the  large  urban 
areas  of  the  Northeast,  but  also  in  middle 
."America. 

This  amendment  proposes  incredible 
reductions  in  our  public  service  employ- 
ment programs.  It  recommends  reduc- 
tions of  $2  billion  budget  authority  and 
$1.7  billion  in  outlays,  on  top  of  the  $1 
billion  recommended  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  Tins  reduction  trans- 
lates into  a  severe  and  very  dangerous 
curtailment  of  public  service  employ- 
ment, in  addition  to  being  politically 
unrealistic. 

This  particular  cut  translates  into  a 
reduction  of  approximately  110.000  pub- 
lic service  jobs,  which  I  might  add  are 
designed  for  the  cyclically  unemployed 
and  structurally  and  hardcore  unem- 
ployed These  job  reductions  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation to  cut  50.000  jobs  from  the 
CETA  program. 

Personally,  I  find  the  prospects  of  such 
a  cut,  at  a  time  when  we  are  entering 
into  a  depression  nationwide,  utterly 
ridiculous.  I  find  the  $600  million  reduc- 
tion in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
ridiculous  as  well.  During  the  debate  on 
the  Mitchell  amendment,  my  colleague 
from  California.  Mr.  Delluivis.  men- 
tioned that  over  17  million  youths  in  our 
Nation  are  hving  in  utter  poverty.  I 
would  further  submit  that  these  same 
youths  are  suffering  from  some  degree 
of  malnutrition  because  of  inadequate 
diets.  Under  the  guise  of  eliminating 
duplication  of  food  stamp  subsidies  and 
school  lunch  subsidies,  the  Holt  amend- 
ment would  serve  to  worsen  an  already 
intolerable  situation,  tliis  reduction  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  on  top  of  that 
already  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee  will  surely  mean  that  those 
of  our  Nation  who  are  poor  and  can't 
even  afford  to  feed  their  families  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  now.  will  be 
forced  into  an  even  greater  level  of  sub- 
standard existence. 

There  is  ab.solutely  no  justification  for 
an  increase  of  $5.8  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $5.1  billion  in  outlays  for 
defense,  over  that  already  provided  by 
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the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion, a  13-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1980  levels,  represents  the  largest 
single  peacetime  increase  in  U.S.  mili- 
tary spending  since  World  War  II.  The 
increase  fimding  for  defense  provided 
by  the  Holt  amendment  has  no  real  basis 
or  foundation.  One  of  the  fundamental 
supporters  of  this  increase  is  that  of 
increased  fuel  costs. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  have  yet  to  see  an  official  administra- 
tion request  or  document  that  substanti- 
ates a  $4  billion  increase  in  fuel  costs.  In 
light  of  this  fact.  I  see  no  cause  for  such 
an  increase,  especially  given  the  fact  that 
this  amendment  would  also  incorporate 
the  $200  million  reduction  for  low-in- 
come energy  assistance,  a  program  desig- 
nated to  assist  low-income  families  to 
help  meet  their  energy  bills.  I  submit 
that  if  we  are  to  ask  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
and  disadvantaged  to  tighten  their 
energy  belts,  we  must  also  tell  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  do  likewise. 

The  Holt  amendment  increases  the 
defense  budget  to  unwarranted  levels  at 
the  expense  of  our  unemployed,  the  ix>or. 
and  our  socially  disadvantaged  citizens.  I 
urge  each  of  you  to  join  me  in  voting 
against  the  amendment. • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  <Mrs.  Holt)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  164.  noes  246. 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
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AYES— 164 

Abdnor 

Deckard 

Kindness 

Andrews, 

Derwlnskl 

Kramer 

N  Dak. 

Devlne 

Lagomarsino 

Applegate 

Dickinson 

Letta 

Archer 

Dunoan.  Tenn. 

Leach.  La. 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Ala 

Leath.  Tex. 

Bedham 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Lee 

Befall! 

Emery 

Lent 

Barnard 

English 

Levltas 

Bauman 

Erlenbom 

Lewis 

Board.  Tenn 

Evans.  Oa. 

Livingston 

Bennett 

Evans.  Ind. 

Lloyd 

Bethune 

Flndley 

Loeffler 

BevUl 

Fllppo 

Lott 

Bouquard 

Fountain 

Lungren 

Brlnkley 

FVenzel 

Mc  Glory 

Broomfleld 

Olnprtrh 

McDonald 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ollckman 

McEwen 

Broyhlll 

Gold  water 

Madlgan 

Buchanan 

Gradlson 

Marks 

Burgener 

Gramm 

Marlenee 

Butler 

Grassley 

Marriott 

Byron 

Ouyer 

Miartln 

Oampbell 

Hagedorn 

Mathls 

Oarney 

Hammer- 

Mica 

Carter 

schmldt 

Michel 

Chappell 

Hance 

Miller,  onto 

Cheney 

Hansen 

Montgomery 

Clausen 

Harsha 

Moore 

Cleveland 

Hlnson 

Moorhead, 

Cllncer 

Kolt 

Calif. 

Oolem&n 

Hopkins 

Mottl 

Collins.  Tex. 

Huckaby 

Murphy.  N.Y 

Corcoran 

Huphes 

Myers.  Ind. 

CouKhlln 

Hutto 

Neal 

Courter 

Hyde 

Nichols 

crrane.  Daniel 

Ichord 

Pashayan 

Crane.  Philip 

Ireland 

Paul 

D' Amours 

Jeffries 

Pickle 

Daniel.  Den 

Jones.  Tenn 

Porter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kelly 

Quayle 

Darmemeyer 

Kemp 

Rhodes 

Ritler 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousseiot 

Royer 

Runnels 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Oallf. 
Andrews.  N  C. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
BoggS 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brown.  Calif 
Burllson 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carr 

Cavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
Ooelho 
OolUns,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Oorman 
Cotter 
Danlelson 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Dlggs 
EMngell 
Dlvon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
D-iugherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif 
Erdahl 
Ertel 
Fary 
F*.scell 
Pazio 
Fenwlck 
Ferraro 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Florlo 
FXDley 


Skelton 
Smith,  Nebr. 
Snyder 
Solomon 
Spence 
Stangeiand 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stratton 
Stump 
Symms 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Trlble 
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Pord,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glnn 

CJonzalez 

Ooodling 

Oore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 
Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

HIghtower 

Hillls 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla 

Kastenmeler 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaPalce 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Long.  La 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Magiilre 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Ma\Toules 

Mlkulskl 

Miller,  Oallf. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa 

M^lrphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  Pa 

M\irtha 

Musto 

Myers.  F^. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelson 
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Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

WUson.  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

WUin 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla 


QuiUen 

RAUsback 

Roberta 


Rosenthal 

Rudd 

Steed 


WUaon.  C.  H. 


Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratrhford 

Reguia 

Reuss 

Rlclmiond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Bostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snowe 

Sol&rz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxier 

Udall 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wa»man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitten 

W'lllams,  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yates 

Youne,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Anderson,  Til. 
Brooks 
Dornan 
Evans.  Del. 
Orlsham 


Hall.  Tex. 
Holtzman 
Jenkins 

Jenrette 
Johnson.  Colo 


Kazen 
McKay 
Mazzoll 

Mitchell.  N.T. 
O'Brien 


nisoo 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
Mr    Hall  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  BosentbAl 

against. 
Mr.     Roberta    for,    with    Ms.     HoltzmAn 

against. 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  for. 
with  Mr.  Steed  against. 

Mr   Quillen-for.  with  Mr.  Jenrette  against. 

Mr  Jenkins  for,  with  Mr.  Jobnaon  of  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  MADIGAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL     EXPLANATION 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  roUcall  No.  212  I  was  unavoid- 
ably detained  in  a  hearing.  An  old  friend 
of  mine  who  was  a  Delaware  witness  at 
that  hearing  met  me  outside  in  the  hall. 
Unfortunately.  I  did  not  hear  the  ringing 
of  the  bells  until  too  late  I  did  sprint 
over  here,  but  it  was  not  quite  fast 
enough  and  the  vote  was  in  the  process 
of  being  announced  at  the  time 

Mr.  Chairman,  had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  "aye"  on  the  Gramm- 
Holt  substitute. 

AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATtTRE    OF    A    SUBSIIIUIE 
OFFERED    BY  MR     LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sut>stltute 
offered  by  Mr.  Latta  Strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  •599.900,000,000,  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased   Is  » 1 4 .500.000.000 ; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  Is  »681.300,000.000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  »597,800,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surpltia  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  Is  $2,100,000,000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  la  (30,100,- 
000,000:  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  amount  of  di- 
rect loans  Is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  commitments  to  guar- 
antee  loan   principal    is   $79,600,000,000 

Sec.  2  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In 
paragraphs  (21  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congresslon«J  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
on  October  1.  1980.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  outlays  authority  and  the  esti- 
mated budget  outlays  for  each  major  func- 
tional category  are  as  follows : 

(1)  National  Defense  (060) : 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,   $174^00,000,-      budget  authority  InltlaUy  provided  for  prior      Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
000;  fiscal   years,   and   new   or   existing  spending     ans'  Affairs  shaU  reduce  spending  or  recom- 

(B)  Outlays,  $152,400,000,000  authority  contained   in   enacted  laws,   bills,     mend  program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 


....•■l.^...!       A  <V«  1 
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Lng  authority  described  In  section  401(c) 
(2)  (C)  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the 
allocation  of  the  aDDroorlate  levels  of  total 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $5,655,000,000. 

iBl  Outlays.  l!,3.870.Or)0.OOO. 


(B)  Outlays.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 


*1  OAn  fwi  rvw^. 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,   1174.200.000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  »152.4OO.0OO.0OO. 

(2)  Intenuitloiial  Affairs  ilSO)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (22 .8 X) .000 .000: 

(B)  Outlays.  M.800.000.000 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000  000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  »5.800,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,200,000,000 

(5)  Natural    Resources   and   Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $400,000,000 
(B)  Ti«nsportatlon   (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $18.300  000,000. 

(»)   Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment  and 
Social    Services    (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000, 

(11)  Health  (550)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $eOi»00.000.000. 
(13)   Income  Security  (6001  : 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  $241,600,000- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $21,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21300,000.000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000 

(15)  General  Government   (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500.000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,600,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $71,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $71,800,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,    -$4,100  000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   -$3,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed      Offsetting      Receipts 
(950)  :  ^  *^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$25,400  000- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$25,400,000,000 

Sec.  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)  (2)  and 
310of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions that  reduce  spending  by  $1120  000- 
000  In  budget  authority  and  $1.120000.000 
In  outlays  and  ore  Instructed  to  report  on 
or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recommenda- 
tions to  effectuate  reductions  In  correspond- 
ing new  budeet  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
flacal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  for  proerams  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Kutrttlon.  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws  bills 
and  resolutions  by  $1,233,000,000  In  budget 
authority;  and  $1,207,000,000  In  outlavs  and 
U  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  i5 
1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new   budget   authority   for   fiscal    year   1981 


budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $1,539,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,486,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
required  by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $370,000,000  In  outlays 
and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15.  1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section: 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  by  $3,839  000.000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,404,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  au- 
thority contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection; 

(fl(l)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  shall  recommend  program  reductions 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400.- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  In  cor- 
responding outlays  for  programs  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $550,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $5E0.000.0O0  In  outlays  and  is  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980. 
Its  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(g)    the    House    Committee    on    Veterans' 


Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$300,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $300.- 
000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  their  recom- 
mendations to  reduce  spending,  or  to  effec- 
tuate reductions,  in  new  or  corresponding 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  or  for  programs  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $1,117,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,369,000,000  In  outlays,  and  is 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  rep>orted  or  enacted 
laws  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $550,000,000  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $550,000,000  in  outlays  and 
is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980,  its  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  con'iAined  !n  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  with  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $1.- 
417.000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $2,669,- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  Is  Instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority  initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or 
existing  spending  authority  contained  in 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolution  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $306,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  t)efore  June  15, 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection;  and 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance shall  decrease  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $14,500,000,000  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980. 
their  recommendations  for  changes  in  rev- 
enues for  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tlorLs  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  Increase 
required  by  this  subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301(b) 
( 1 )  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing  spend- 
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Ing  authority  described  In  section  401(c) 
(2)  (C)  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the 
allocation  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget  author- 
ity submitted  pursuant  to  section  302(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act,  shall  be  enrolled   until 

Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  second 

•   •    « 

quired  to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
the  Budget  Act;  and.  If  a  reconciliation  bill 
or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  are  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310(c), 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  follow- 
ing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

{ 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $660,300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $731,500,000,000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  decreas- 
ed Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:   -$25,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$46,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  autorlty  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $733,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $811,550,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  £is  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $659,700,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $730,655,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $2,155,000,000: 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  as  follows- 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal    year    1983:    $970,600,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category   are   respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  yea;   198:.!: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $204,500,000.- 
000; 

(Bl    Outlays.  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $233,900,000  - 
300: 

(B)  Outlays.  $208,600,000,000. 

(2)  Intemat4onal  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  813.770.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,925,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,020,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,360,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,190,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,170,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,210,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,920,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,020,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,700.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,720,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,425,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350) : 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,655,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  4.3,870,000,000. 
Hscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,825,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,675,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $4,275,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays,  $1,720,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1 982 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,420,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(Ai   New  budget  authority.  $20,376,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $18,650,000,000. 
(9 1   Community  and  Region  Development 
(450); 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,125,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,125,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,970,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  ( 500 )  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,030,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,810,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,750,000,000: 
(Bl  Outlays.  $30,475,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  f 67 ,635,000 ,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,585,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $84,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,475,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $270,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $240,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New    budget   authority.    $300,000,000. 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $265,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $21,390,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,740,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   (750): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $3,955.OO0.0(X): 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,125,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,450,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government   (800): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,460,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,475,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority,  $7,055,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,055,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,175,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,175,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $73,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $76,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0: 


<B)  Outlays.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,300,000,000. 

(19)     Undistributed     Offsetting     Beoelpt« 
(950) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —•27.300.000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$27300.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$29,700,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,   -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  Inflation 
measure  for  Indexing  Federal  prognuns.  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living  meas- 
ure within  sixty  days  after  passage  of  this 
budget  resolution. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  reaffirms  its  com- 
mitment to  find  a  way  to  relate  accurately 
the  outlays  of  off -budget  Federal  entitles  to 
the  budget.  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
by  law  the  outlays  of  the  off-budget  Federal 
entities  are  not  reflected  in  the  budget 
totals,  and  that  in  fiscal  year  1981  off-budget 
outlays  (and.  hence,  the  off -budget  deficit) 
arc  estimated  to  be  $16  billion. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
growth  o;  Federal  credit  programs  In  recent 
years  has  been  dramatic,  and  In  some  cases. 
has  grown  more  rapidly  than  non-credit  pro- 
grams. Between  1976  and  1979.  Federal  ex- 
penditures increased  by  35  per  centum  while 
new  loan  guarantees  increased  by  108  per 
centum;  new  direct  loans  by  off-budget 
agencies  increased  by  70  per  centum  There- 
fore, the  Congress  affirms  its  desire  to  exer- 
cise meaningful  control  over  Federal  credit 
programs. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  on 
October  1.  1979.  the  appropriate  level  of  the 
public  debt  is  $896,700,000,000.  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  Is 
$17,700,000,000. 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  considered  as  read  and  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNc.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  307) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 

like  to  explain  for  the  record  my  vote  on 
the  previous  amendment. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  my  vote  against 
the  Holt  amendment  was  not  a  vote 
against  increased  defense  spending.  I 
have  consistently  called  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  posture,  and  believe  we 
must  have  a  significant  and  real  increase 
in  defense  spending.  However,  I  could  not 
support  the  specific  offsetting  reductions 
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in  other  areas  of  the  budget  which  were 
contained  in  the  Holt  amendment.  Spe- 


As  I  am  sure  the  Members  are  aware, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 


ilH    *->  /-vf    c^l^r 


Gtatae   r>mxt\ri^e    fV^rtf 


and  again  in  October  1979.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  enact  this  legisla- 
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and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 
in  the  House. 
The  Clerk   read    the    ioint   reRnliit.ir>r> 


expired   on   yesterday.  Therefore,   until 
th  s  action  to  provide  additional  funding 


ailt.hnritv  iq  pnartoH    it  TrriU  K^  , 


time  and  this  comes  about  not  because 
of  any  action  by  the  Congress  but  be- 
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in  other  areas  of  the  budget  which  were 
contained  in  the  Holt  amendment.  Spe- 
cifically, and  simply.  I  could  not  support 
cutting  food  stamp  benefits  for  the  poor- 
est children  in  the  country  simply  be- 
cause they  are  eligible  for  a  subsidized 
school  lunch  to  supplement  their  dietary 
needs.  In  addition,  the  amendment  did 
not  attempt  to  cut  total  .spending  nor  to 
stimulate  the  economy  with  tax  cuts. 

Consistent  with  my  beliefs,  I  will  sup- 
port the  Latta  substitute  which  not  only 
Increases  defense  outlays  above  the 
Giaimo  budget  and  the  Holt  amend- 
ment, but  also  cuts  total  spending  $14 
billion  and  has  a  tax  cut  package  of  $32 
bilUon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  of  the 
following  title,  in  which  th3  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested : 

S.  2637  An  act  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  In  effect  January  1.  1977. 


n   1610 
REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING   FOR   CONSIDERATION    OF   S. 
1309.    FOOD   STAMP   ACT   AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  9&-918) .  on  the  resolution  >H. 
Res.  651)  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  <S.  1309)  to  increase  the 
fiscal  year  1979  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  food  stamp  program 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


TO  INSURE  THAT  COMPENSATION 
AND  OTHER  EMOLUMENTS  AT- 
TACHED TO  OFFICE  OF  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE  ARE  THOSE 
WHICH  WERE  IN  EFFECT  JANU- 
ARY 1,  1977 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  iS.  2637) 
to  insure  that  the  compensation  and 
other  emoluments  attached  to  the  OflBce 
of  Secretary  of  State  are  those  which 
were  in  effect  JanL'ar>-  1,  1977,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  to  give  us  a 
brief  explanation  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  will  be  dehghted  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  make  this 
unanimous  consent  request  so  that  the 
House  may  consider  this  bill  which  will 
facilitate  the  appointment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  <  Mr.  Muskie  i  as  Secre- 
tary of  State. 


As  I  am  sure  the  Members  are  aware, 
article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  provides  that — 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  dur- 
ing the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be 
appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  authority 
of  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  where  of  shall 
have  been  Increased  during  such  time. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  was  most 
recently  elected  to  serve  a  term  begin- 
ning in  January  of  1977  and.  since  that 
time,  the  salary  for  the  Secretary  of 
State  has  been  increased.  Accordingly, 
this  till  is  necessary  to  provide  that  the 
salary  for  the  OflBce  of  Secretary  of 
State,  while  such  ofBce  is  held  by  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  will  be  the  salary 
in  effect  on  January  1,  1977. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Members  will  re- 
call that  we  have  taken  similar  action 
on  other  occasions  when  our  colleagues 
have  been  appointed  to  positions  in  the 
Cabinet.  This  particular  bill  is  modeled 
after  similar  legislation  which  was  en- 
acted upon  the  appointment  of  Attorney 
General  Saxbe. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  up  this  legislation 
and  ask  for  its  speedy  approval. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  understand  from  what 
the  gentleman  says  that  Secretary  Des- 
ignate Muskie  will  then  be  paid  at  this 
recommended  level  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term,  however  long  that  may  be? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Nine  months,  I  would 
guess. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  As  opposed  to  the 
$69,630  presently  associated  with  that 
Cabinet  post.  Senator  Muskie  will  receive 
but  $63,000. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  for  technical  pur- 
poses, I  join  my  distinguished  chairman 
I  Mr.  Hanleyi  in  support  of  this  needed 
legislation  to  remove  any  constitutional 
barrier  to  the  appointment  of  our  col- 
league. Senator  Muskie,  to  the  position 
of  Secretary  of  State. 

There  are  precedents  for  the  legisla- 
tion, one  being  the  law  enacted  when 
Senator  Saxbe  was  appointed  Attorney 
General  in  1973. 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  Is  to  roll 
back  the  compensation  for  the  Oflfice  of 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  level  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1977,  before  Senator  Muskie  took 
OflBce  for  his  present  term,  and  to  remain 
at  that  level  until  January  3,  1983. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  debate,  ar- 
ticle I  of  the  Constitution  provides  that — 

No  Senator  or  Representative  shall,  during 
the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  clvU  office  under  authority  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been 
created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof  shall 
have  been  Increased  during  such  time. 

The  rate  of  pay  for  the  OflBce  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  was  increased  in  March  1977 


and  again  in  October  1979.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  to  enact  this  legisla- 
lation  before  the  appointment  of  Sen- 
ator Muskie,  and  so  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  add  their  approval. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Moakley  » .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S,  2637 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ho-use  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
compensation  and  other  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  shall 
be  those  In  effect  January  1.  1977,  notwith- 
standing any  Increase  In  such  compensation 
or  emoluments  under  i  1)  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (Public  Law  90-296;  81  Stat.  642) 
or  the  Executive  Salary  Cost-of-Llvlng  Ad- 
justment Act  (Public  Law  94-82;  89  Stat. 
419)  taking  effect  during  the  period  begin- 
ning at  noon  of  January  3,  1977.  and  ending 
at  noon  of  January  3,  1983.  or  (2)  any  other 
provision  of  law,  or  provision  which  has  the 
force  and  effect  of  law.  If  such  Increase  be- 
comes effective  during  that  period. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be 
effective  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
enactment  of  thi.s  Act  and  ending  the  earlier 
of  noon  of  January  3.  1983,  or  the  date  on 
which  the  first  Individual  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Stale  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  ceases  to  hold  that  office. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  may  bring  a 
civil  action  In  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  contest  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  appointment  and  continuance  in 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  ground 
that  such  appointment  and  continuance  in 
office  is  In  violation  of  article  I.  section  6. 
clause  2.  of  the  Constitution.  The  United 
States  district  courts  shall  have  exclusive  Ju- 
risdiction, without  regard  to  the  sum  or  value 
of  the  matter  in  controversy,  to  determine 
the  validity  of  such  appointment  and  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

(b)  .^ny  action  brought  under  this  section 
shall  be  heard  and  determined  by  a  panel  of 
three  Judges  in  accordance  with  section  2284 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Any  review 
of  the  action  of  a  court  convened  pursuant 
to  such  section  shall  be  by  petition  of  cer- 
tiorari to  the  Supreme  Co\irt. 

(c)  Any  judge  designated  to  hear  any  ac- 
tion brought  under  this  section  shall  cause 
such  action  to  be  in  every  way  expedited 

(d)  This  section  applies  only  with  respect 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  first  ap- 
pointed to  that  office  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MAKING  ADDITIONAL         FUNDS 

AVAILABLE    BY    TRANSFER    FOR 
FTC  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1980 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  imanimous-consent  request 
granted  earlier  today.  I  call  up  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  541)  making 
additional  funds  available  by  transfer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980,  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 
in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows : 

H.J.  Res.  Ml 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  follow- 
ing sum  is  transferred,  out  of  funds  previ- 
ously appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1980,  namely: 

Fkoeeai,  Trade  Commission 

saijuuxs  and  expenses 

(By  transfer) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $7,800,000.  which  shall  be 
derived  by  transfer  from  unobligated  bal- 
ances available  under  the  heading  "Depart- 
ment of  State,  International  Organizations 
and  Conferences,  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations":  Provided,  That 
authority  made  available  by  this  Joint  reso- 
lution shall  be  available  from  April  30,  1980, 
and  shall  remain  available  until  May  31. 
1980:  Provided  further.  That  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made  pur- 
suant to  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not  ex- 
ceed »5,80O,0OO :  Provided  further.  That  none 
of  the  funds  made  available  by  this  Joint 
resolution  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion may  be  used  for  the  final  promulga- 
tion of  trade  regulation  rules  authorized 
by  section  18  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act,  as  amended,  nor  to  initiate  any 
new  activities:  Provided  further.  That  no 
new  trade  regulation  rules  promtilgated  un- 
der the  authority  of  section  18  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act.  as  amended, 
after  August  30,  1979,  are  to  become  effec- 
tive during  the  period  covered  by  this  Joint 
resolution  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, unless  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  is  enacted  into 
law  during  such  period. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten  J  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  541,  now  under 
consideraUon.  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues,  we  have  before  us  once  again 
an  effort  to  sustain  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  All  of  us  have  been  anxious 
to  have  those  dealing  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  legislative  committees  work 
out  their  differences  and  provide  author- 
ization for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion as  a  matter  of  law  rather  than 
leaving  it  up  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  provide  such  authority  as  we 
have  done  for  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

I  am  here  to  inform  my  colleagues 
that  the  conferees  dealing  with  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  legislation  have 
advised  me  that  they  have  reached  an 
agreement.  The  conference  report  has 
been  filed,  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
filed,  and  it  will  come  up  shortly.  How- 
ever. Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time,  due  to  a 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  per- 
sonnel at  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion are  unable  to  perform  regular  dut- 
ies because  their  appropriation  authority 


expired  on  yesterday.  Therefore,  until 
th  s  action  to  provide  additional  funding 
authority  is  enacted,  it  will  be  a  violation 
of  the  law  for  the  employees  to  perform 
their  regular  duties  under  the  recent 
ruling  of  the  Attorney  General. 

However  Members  may  feel  about  the 
performance  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  one  area  or  the  other, 
I  th'nk  all  agree  that  it  is  highly  essen- 
tial that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion stay  in  business.  What  we  provide 
here  is  a  means  to  transfer  from  the 
"International  organizations"  account  in 
the  Department  of  State  an  amount  of 
$7.6  million,  of  which  only  $5,800,000 
shall  be  available  for  obligation  bv  the 
FTC. 

In  an  earlier  colloquy  in  which  I  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  take  this  matter 
up,  it  was  agreed  by  my  colleagues  who 
.«erve  on  the  subcommittee  dealing  with 
the  PTC  that  the  international  organi- 
zations' account  would  not  suffer  by  this 
transfer.  It  was  my  personal  suggestion 
that  we  provide  a  direct  appropriation 
for  the  FTC,  subject  to  the  amount  being 
charged  against  the  revised  budget  reso- 
lution amounts  for  fiscal  year  1980.  In 
the  meeting  of  the  full  committee,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  again  provide  the 
funds  by  transfer. 

I  would  like  to  inform  Members  now 
that  while  this  is  the  third  time  we  have 
been  able  to  fund  programs  by  transfer- 
ing  funds  from  one  account  to  the  other, 
one  of  the  next  funding  proposals  we  will 
be  deal'ng  with  is  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  there  will  be  no 
way  in  the  world  to  handle  that  by  a 
transfer  of  funds.  The  magnitude  of  the 
funds  required  is  just  too  large. 
D  1620 
We  have  to  have  some  relief  from  the 
current  budgetary  ceilings.  I  would  like 
to  take  the  time  here  to  say  that  the 
problem  in  connection  with  the  budget- 
ary ceilings,  which  are  far  below  actual 
budgetary  outlays  at  the  present  time 
has  not  come  atout  through  any  fault  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  tell  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  that  the  Appro- 
priations bills  for  36  out  of  the  last  37 
years  have  been  below  the  President's 
budget  requests.  The  Budget  Committee, 
on  which  I  served  the  first  year,  was 
created  at  the  insistence  of  the  study 
group  which  I  served  as  senior  co-chair- 
man to  stop  backdoor  spending.  When 
that  committee  was  set  up,  we  were  able 
to  stop  backdoor  spending  through  con- 
tract authority,  only  to  find  that  through 
legislation  Congress  created  "entitle- 
ments" which  were  to  prove  to  be  more 
expensive. 

The  real  problem  we  have  today  with 
the  current  budgetary  ceilings  is  caused 
by  increases  in  the  uncontrollable  areas 
such  as  the  great  increases  in  the  cost  of 
interest  on  the  Federal  debt  and  in  the 
cost  of  fuel  for  the  military  services 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  may  think 
that  this  comment  is  extraneous  to  the 
matter  before  us.  but  it  is  not.  It  is  an 
explanation  of  why  we  have  had  to  pre- 
sent this  resolution  for  the  FTC  in  the 
form  of  a  transfer  of  funds  rather  than 
a  direct  appropriation.  The  budget  is 
greatly  over  the  ceilings  at  the  present 


time  and  this  comes  about  not  because 
of  any  action  by  the  Confess  but  be- 
cause of  the  large  increases  in  the  un- 
controllable areas  previously  mentioned. 
Mr,  Speaker,  again  what  we  have  be- 
fore us  is  a  resolution  to  provide  transfer 
of  funds  from  one  department  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  they 
would  be  limited  to  the  same  areas  of 
operations  as  they  have  been  in  the  past 
I  understand  that  in  the  conference 
agreement  which  has  been  agreed  to 
there  will  be  some  changes  in  the  FTC 
opera,tion.  but  let  me  make  it  clear  that 
here  we  allow  the  agency  to  proceed  for 
the  next  30  days  on  borrowed  money,  so 
to  speak,  at  the  same  level  and  In  the 
same  area  of  operations  as  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  'WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Washington, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Written)  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  particular  issue,  and  I  want 
to  extend  my  thanks  for  the  leadership 
that  we  received  from  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Member,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ( Mr  Conte  ) .  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  . 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  point  out 
that  the  restrictions  that  the  chairman 
wrote  in  to  keep  the  FTC  from  promul- 
gating any  new  regulations  or  going 
ahead  with  trade  rules  or  anything  else 
during  this  30  davs  are  still  contained 
within  this  particular  transfer  provision. 
We  are  holding  them  in  place  I  know  a 
great  many  Members  are  concerned 
about  that. 

We  do  not  want  the  PTC  to  take  Initi- 
atives until  we  get  the  authorization  bill 
through,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  authorization  committee  is 
working  on  this  matter.  It  is  a  status  quo 
situation,  and  I  think  this  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  "WTHTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington 'Mr.  Dicks  1 . 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  taking  the  view  that  the  agency 
should  be  limited  to  the  present  areas 
in  the  coming  months  by  this  resolution 
but  after  the  legislation  that  mav  be 
coming  before  us  shortly  is  enacted  they 
can  complv  with  tho<;e  directions.  But  it 
is  essential.  I  think,  if  we  ?re  going  to  ask 
our  colleagues  to  go  along  with  us.  is  to 
proceed  in  an  orderlv  manner  and  not 
change  current  procedures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  mv  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
CoNTE) .  with  whom  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  work  very  closely  over  the  years. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment  my 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  with  whom  I 
have  worked  very  closely  on  this  matter 
during  the  past  several  months. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint  Resolution 
541  transfers  $7.6  million  from  the  ap- 
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propriatlon  for  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations.  Department  of 
state,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


■While  this  ruling  may  be  a  shock  to 
many  of  us.  and  an  immediate  hardship 
to  the  employees  of  the  FTC,  perhaps  in 


H.J.  Res.  412.  PubUc  Law  96-88.  Oct.  12, 
1979.  Continuing  Approprlatlonfi,  1980.  Oct.  1, 
1979  to  Nov.  20,  1979.  (5  102).  Current  r»te. 
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Act.   1974.  June  8,   1974  to  June  30.    1974. 
$1,896,000. 


Energy 
The  Commission  has  Issued   an   adminis- 
trative comolaint  challenelne  Exxon  Corpora- 


found  by  an  AdmlnlstratlT*  L»w  Judge  to 
have  hindered,  restricted,  restrained,  fore- 
closed and  frustrated  competition  In  the  pro- 
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pnHiriatlon  for  Contributions  to  Inter- 
national Organizations.  Department  of 
State,  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Although  the  joint  resolution  trans- 
fers $7.6  million  to  the  PTC,  only  $5.8 
million  would  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion. The  outlay  rate  for  the  FTC  is 
higher  than  the  outlay  rate  for  Inter- 
national Organizations  and  Conferences. 
so  the  amount  transferred  must  be 
greater  than  the  amount  to  be  obligated. 
in  order  that  the  outlay  impact  will  he 
the  same  in  the  transferring  account 
and  the  obUgating  account. 

The  joint  resolution  incorporates  all 
of  the  limitations  which  were  included  in 
the  previous  continuing  resolution. 

The  transfer  would  be  mtide  from  the 
account  for  Contributions  to  Interna- 
tional Organizations,  Department  of 
State. 

The  1980  appropriation  for  this  ac- 
count was  $411.6  million,  of  which  about 
half  remains  unobligated. 

Since  our  assessed  contributions  are  on 
a  calendar  year  basis,  the  contributions 
for  calendar  1980  could  be  paid  out  of 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1980  or  fiscal 
1981. 

These  funds  can  and  should  be  re- 
stored, in  either  the  1980  supplemental 
or  the  1981  bill,  so  the  United  States  can 
maintain  its  assessed  contributions. 

Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  expired  at  midnight  last 
night.  Under  a  recent  opinion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  the  FTC  cannot  keep 
its  employees  on  the  payroll,  except  to 
terminate  the  functions  of  the  agency. 

In  fact,  tliat  opinion  raises  questions 
which  go  far  beyond  its  immediate  im- 
pact on  the  FTC. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  dated 
April  25  of  this  year.  Attorney  General 
Civiletti  held: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that,  during  periods  of 
"lapsed  appropriations."  no  funds  may  be 
expended  except  as  necessary  to  bring  about 
the  orderly  termination  of  an  agency's  func- 
tions, and  that  the  obligation  or  expenditure 
of  funds  for  any  purpose  not  authorized  by 
law  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Antlde- 
flclency  Act. 

This  ruMng  effectively  terminates  what 
can  best  be  described  as  long-standing 
arrangement  of  convenience  between 
Congress,  GAO,  the  agencies,  and  OMB, 
where  agencies  whose  appropriations 
have  expired  have  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue operations  in  anticipation  of  an 
appropriation  or  cont.nuing  resolution. 

As  part  of  this  understanding,  our 
committee  has  included  language  in  con- 
timung  resolutions  which  "validates" 
obligations  incurred  in  anticipation  of 
an  appropriation. 

However,  the  Attorney  General  notes 
that  a  plain  reading  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act  flatly  forbids  any  official  to  incur 
obligations  without  an  appropriation  or 
other  authority  to  contract  or  incur  obli- 
gations. 

Obligations  for  salaries  and  wages,  and 
benefits  based  on  salaries  and  wages 
are  incurred  as  they  are  earned.  In  conse- 
quence, every  day  that  an  agency  oper- 
ates without  an  appropriation,  obliga- 
tions are  Incurred  for  salaries  and  wages 
earned,  in  violation  of  the  Antideficiency 
Act. 


While  this  ruling  may  be  a  shock  to 
many  of  us.  and  an  immediate  hardship 
to  the  employees  of  the  FTC,  perhaps  in 
the  long  run  it  will  give  the  Congress 
some  incentive  to  conduct  its  business  in 
a  more  timely  fashion. 

I  would  like  to  add  two  observations  of 
my  own  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

First,  after  ruling  that  the  plain 
language  of  the  Antideficiency  Act  for- 
bids obligations  to  be  incurred  in  the 
absence  of  an  appropriation  or  other 
authority  to  contract  or  incur  obliga- 
tions, the  Attorney  General  then  con- 
cluded that : 

Because  statutes  that  impose  duties  on 
government  officers  Implicitly  authorize 
those  steps  necessary  and  proper  for  the 
performance  of  those  duties,  authority  may 
be  Inferred  from  the  Antideficiency  Act  It- 
self for  federal  officers  to  Incur  those  minimal 
obligations  necessary  to  closing  their  agen- 
cies. 

I  cannot  agree.  If  there  is  implicit 
authority  which  authorizes  obligations  to 
close  an  agency,  then  that  authority 
would  apply  as  well  to  obligations  to  con- 
tinue the  operations  of  an  agency. 

Second,  I  respectfully  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  section  665(b) .  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code,  provides  that — 

No  officer  or  employee  of  the  tTnlted  States 
shall  accept  voluntary  service  for  the  United 
States  or  employ  personal  service  In  excess 
of  that  authorized  by  law.  except  in  case.-,  of 
emergency  Involving  the  safety  of  human  life 
or  the  protection  of  property. 

Under  this  provision,  where  an  agency 
lacks  both  authorization  and  appropria- 
tion, as  has  been  the  case  with  the  FTC. 
people  cannot  be  employed,  notwith- 
standing the  Attorney  General's  inter- 
pretation of  the  Antideficiency  Act. 

Equally  important,  under  this  section 
no  agency  can  accept  voluntary  employ- 
ment without  statutory  authorization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  joint  resolution. 

We  are  all  weary  of  this  issue,  but  the 
conference  report  on  the  authorization 
has  been  filed  today,  and  at  last  there 
is  some  real  hope  that  an  authorization 
will  be  enacted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot 
simply  let  the  agency  die.  and  we  should 
vote  for  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues,  I  have  prepared  a  chron- 
ology of  FTC  appropriations  from  fiscal 
1974  through  fiscal  1980.  which  I  include 
here  as  follows: 

Chronoloct  of  Appropriations  For  the 
Fedfsal   Trade   Commission 

FTC   appropriations   POR  the   1980   FISCAL   TEAR 

H.J  Res.  514.  Public  Law  9&-2I9.  March  26. 
1980.  Transfer  Of  Funds  To  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  March  15.  1980  to  AprU  30. 
1980.  812,100,000  transferred.  89,800,000  obli- 
gation limitation.  No  final  promulgation  of 
trade  regulation  rules.  No  new  trade  regu- 
lation rules  to  become  effective,  unless  au- 
thorization is  enacted. 

HJ.  Res.  440.  Public  Law  96-123,  Nov.  20. 

1979.  Further    Continuing    Approorlatlona. 

1980.  Nov.  20.  1979  to  March  15.  1980.  (f  101 
(c).  102).  Current  rate  (J  101(c)).  $65,300,- 
OOO.  No  final  promulgation  of  trade  regula- 
tion rules.  (5  101(c)).  No  new  trade  regula- 
tion rules  to  become  effective,  unless  au- 
thorization Is  enacted.  ({  101(e)). 


H.J.  Res.  412,  PubUc  Law  96-86,  Oct.  12, 
1979.  Continuing  Appropriations,  1980.  Oct.  1, 
1979  to  Nov.  20,  1979.  (5  102).  Current  r»te. 
(1101(e)).  $65,300,000.  No  final  promulga- 
tion of  trade  regulation  rules.  (5  101(e) ).  No 
initiation  of  new  activities.  ( i  101  (e) ) . 

FTC   appropriations   POR  THE   1B79   FISCAL  TEAS 

H.R.  12934.  Public  Law  95-431,  Oct.  10,  1978. 
Departments  Of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, The  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1979.  Oct.  10,  1978  to 
Sept.  30,  1979.  $64,760,000. 

H.R.  4289,  Public  Law  96-38,  July  25,  1979. 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1979.  July 
25,  1979  to  Sept.  30.  1979.  $650,000. 

FTO   APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE    1978  FISCAL  TZAR 

H.R.  7556.  Public  Law  95-86.  Aug.  2.  1977. 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. The  Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1978.  Oct.  1,  1977  to  Sept. 
30,  1978.  $59,500,000. 

H.R.  13467,  Public  Law  95-355,  Sept.  8,  1978 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act, 
1978.  Sept.  8.  1978  to  Sept.  30.  1978.  $2,600,000. 

FTC   APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  THE    1977   FISCAL   TEAR 

H.R.  14239.  Public  Law  95-362,  July  14, 
1976.  Deptu-tments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce.  The  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1977.  Oct.  i,  1976  to 
Sept.  30,  1977.  $62,700,000.  Limitation  on 
line-of-business  data. 

H.R.  4877.  Public  Law  95-26.  May  4,  1977. 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1977.  May 
4.  1977  to  Sept.  30.  1977.  $1,980,000. 
FTC  APPROPRIATIONS  FOB  THE   1976   FISCAL   YEAR 

H.R.  8121.  Public  Law  94-121,  Oct.  21,  1975. 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, The  Judiciary,  and  Related  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1976.  Oct.  21,  1975  to 
June  30,  1976.  $45,927,000.  Limitation  on  llne- 
of-buslness  data.  July  1,  1976  to  Sept.  30. 
1976.  $12,000,000. 

H  J.   Res    499.  Public  Law  94-41,  June  27. 

1975.  Continuing  Appropriations,  1976.  July 
1.  1975  to  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  first 
session,  ninety-fourth  Congress  (Dec.  19. 
1975). 

H.R.  13172.  Public  Law  94-303.  June  1.  1976. 
Second    Supplemental    Appropriations    Act, 

1976.  June  1.  1976  to  June  30.  1976.  $1  j272,000 
July   1,  1976  to  Sept.  30.  1976.  $543,000. 

FTC  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE   197  5  FISCAL   TEAR 

H.R.  16901.  Public  Law  93-563,  Dec.  31, 
1974.  Agriculture-Environmental  and  Con- 
sumer Protection  Act,  1975.  Dec.  31,  1974  to 
June  30,  1975.  $37,898,000.  Limitation  on 
llne-of-buslness  data. 

H.J.  Res.  1167,  Public  Law  93-448.  Oct.  17, 

1974.  Further    (Continuing    Appropriations. 

1975.  Sept.  30,  1974  to  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  second  session,  ninety-third  Congress 
(Dec.  20,  1974). 

H.J   Res.  1062,  Public  Law  93-324,  June  30, 

1974.  Continuing  Appropriations,  1975.  July 
1.  1974  to  Sept.  30,   1974. 

H.R.  5899,  Public  Law  94-32.  June  12.  1975 
Second    Supplemental    Appropriations    Act, 

1975.  June  12,  1975  to  June  30,  1975.  $1,085,- 
000. 

FTC  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE    1974    FISCAL  TEAR 

H.R.  8619,  Public  Law  93-135.  Oct.  24.  1973. 
Agriculture-Environmental  and  Consumer 
Protection  Act,  1974.  Oct.  24.  1973  to  June  30, 
1974.    $30,600,000. 

H.J.  Res.  727,  Public  Iaw  93-124,  Oct.  16, 

1973.  Further    Continuing    Appropriations. 

1974.  Oct.  11,  1973  to  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  first  session,  ninety-third  Congress 
(Dec.  22,   1973). 

H.J.  Res.   753.  Public  Law  93-118.  Oct.  4, 

1973.  Further    Continuing    Appropriations, 

1974.  Sept.  30,   1973  to  Oct.   11.   1973. 

H.J.    Res.    636.    Public   Law   93-62,   July    1, 

1973.  Continuing  Appropriations,  1974.  July 
1.  1973  to  Sept.  30,  1973. 

HJt.    14013.   Public   Law    93-305.   June   8, 

1974.  Second   Supplemental    Appropriations 
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Act.   1974.  June   8,    1974   to   June   30,    1974. 
$1,896,000. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Just 
so  we  can  have  the  information  for  the 
record,  there  are  some  of  us  who  would 
be  just  delighted  to  see  this  Agency  go 
out  of  existence. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  think  it  is  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  country 
to  continue  it? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  some  of  the  orders  or  regulations  the 
Agency  has  propoimded  that  the  gentle- 
man may  disagree  with 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  am  sure  we  all 

disagree.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Regardless  of  any  orders 
or  regulations  we  all  may  disagree  with, 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  good  that  the 
Agency  has  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  gentleman  give  us  one  good  example 
of  something  good  it  has  done? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  I  can.  In  the  antitrust 
field,  it  has  done  a  lot  of  good. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  right.  I  thought 
the  Justice  Department  was  in  charge  of 
that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  also  has  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  in  that  field.  It  has  also  been 
valuable  in  protecting  the  consumer  on 
many  issues. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  it  has  really 
protected  the  consumer?  That  certainly 
is  good  news. 

I  think  the  gentleman  will  probably 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  and  put  in 
the  record  all  the  glorious  examples  of 
the  fine  and  good  things  the  Agency  has 
done. 

Mr.  CONTE.  With  the  cost  of  printing. 
I  would  hate  to  load  up  the  Record. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  go  ahead.  The 
gentleman  does  not  have  to  "load"  it  up. 
He  can  just  give  us  the  crystal-clear  good 
examples. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to.  They  are 
as  follows: 

Maintaining  CoMPETirioN  Mission  Fiscal 
1979  Program  Accomplishments 
The  primary  focus  of  the  Commission's 
Maintaining  Competition  Mission  Is  to  re- 
lieve anticompetitive  pressures  and  restric- 
tions on  the  prices  and  supply  of  goods  and 
services  to  consumers.  During  fiscal  1979  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  expanded  its  range 
of  antitrust  efforts  directed  toward  several 
sectors  of  the  economy  that  account  for  some 
of  the  largest  categories  of  its  consumer  ex- 
penditures Including  energy,  health  care  ani 
transportation  There  was  a  continued  level 
of  activity  In  matters  Involving  structure, 
conduct,  and  performance  In  food  and  other 
Industries  and  an  Increase  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  mereer  actlvltv  Involvement  In  each 
of  these  areas  took  the  form  of  economic 
and  legal  analyses,  law  enforcement  investi- 
gations, litigation,  legislative  recommenda- 
tions, regulatory  comments,  or  publication 
of  reports. 

Following  Is  a  summary  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Maintaining  Competition  Mis- 
sion. Direct  contributions  of  the  Regional 
Offices  and  the  Bureau  of  Economics  are  In- 
cluded In  dlsscuslon  together  with  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion. 


Energy 
The  Commission  has  Issued  an  adminis- 
trative complaint  challenging  Exxon  Corpora- 
tion's $1.1  billion  acquisition  of  Reliance 
Electric  Company  According  to  the  com- 
plaint, the  acquisition  would  "eliminate 
Exxon  as  an  actual  potential  entrant"  Into 
the  market  for  electronic-variable  speed 
drives  that  control  and  adjust  the  output 
speed  of  electric  motors.  The  complaint 
states  that  Reliance  Is  a  leading  producer  of 
these  drives  and  that  "but  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Reliance.  Exxon  would  either  enter 
the  market  as  a  new  competitor  or  acquire 
a  company  with  a  relatively  smaU  market 
share."  The  Commission  also  authorized  the 
staff  to  attempt  to  enjoin  this  merger  In  Fed- 
eral District  Court. 

As  the  energy  crisis  grows,  the  Commission 
Is  focusing  its  efforts  on  ensuring  the  most 
procompetltive  marketplace  possible  Before 
the  Department  of  Energy,  the  Commission's 
staff  has  filed  comments  analyzing  the  effects 
of  gasoline  price  decontrol  on  the  relation- 
ship between  supplies  of  leaded  and  unleaded 
gasoline  Also  before  DOE.  the  staff  has  urged 
an  end  to  graduated  subsidies  to  small  petro- 
leum refiners  A  proposed  new  accounting 
system  for  the  nation's  oil  and  gas  producers 
was  endorsed  by  a  staff  comment  filed  with 
the  SEC.  Finally,  a  comment  filed  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation  endorsed,  but 
with  reservations,  the  proposed  public  own- 
ership of  a  deepwater  crude  oil  port  In  Texas. 
The  Bureau  of  Competition  has  supported 
legislation  that  would  limit  acquisitions  by 
large  oil  companies  In  non-energy  industries, 
thereby  diverting  Investment  from  the  ex- 
ploitation of  undeveloped  fossil  fuel  sources 
while  extending  conglomerate  corporate  pow- 
er across  the  economic  spectrum 

The  Commission  Issued  a  complaint  against 
Ethyl  Comoratlon  and  three  other  manu- 
facturers of  gasoline  additives  alleging  the 
firms  "facilitate  maintenance  of  uniform 
prices  by.  among  other  things,  signalling  fu- 
ture price  changes  to  competitors  " 
Health  care 
In  a  series  of  five  consent  orders  entered 
Into  at  various  times  throughout  1979.  the 
Maintaining  Competition  health  care  en- 
forcement program  was  extended  to  the  den- 
tal Industry,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions (HMO's) .  the  American  Society  of 
Anesthesiologists,  and  the  California  Medical 
Association  These  orders  are  part  of  an  effort 
to  remove  existing  private  and  professional 
restraints  on  the  delivery  of  medical  care 
and  services  The  order  Involving  HMO's,  for 
example,  was  an  agreement  with  a  Pittsburgh 
physician  organization  which  provides  that 
the  group  will  not  discriminate  against 
HMO-afflllated  doctors  In  granting  hospital 
staff  privileges. 

The  Commission  also  issued  a  complaint 
charging  that  the  8,700-member  Michigan 
State  Medical  Society  has  acted  unlawfully 
to  reduce  or  eliminate  price  competition 
among  physicians  In  Michigan.  Among  other 
things,  the  complaint  alleges  that  the  So- 
ciety organized  a  concerted  action  by  Society 
members  to  terminate  contracts  with  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  of  Michigan  In  order 
to  Influence  Blue  Shield's  reimbursement  and 
cost  containment  policies 

The  Commission  announced  that  It  had 
charged  two  grou^^s  of  Indiana  dentists  with 
restricting  the  efforts  of  health  Insurers  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  dental  care  for  their 
policy  holders.  One  of  the  groups,  the  Indi- 
ana Dental  Association,  along  with  Its  com- 
ponent societies,  entered  into  a  consent 
agreement  prohllbting  such  restrictions.  An 
FTC  complaint  was  Issued  against  the  other 
group,  the  Indiana  Federation  of  Dentists, 
which  did  not  enter  Into  a  consent  agree- 
ment. 

The  Commission  announced  that  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  nation's 
largest  association  of  physicians,  had  been 


found  by  an  AdmlnlBtratlv*  L»w  Judge  to 
have  hindered,  restricted,  restrained,  fore- 
closed and  frustrated  competition  ta  the  pro- 
vision of  physicians'  services  throughout  the 
U.S.  In  violation  of  Section  5  of  the  PTC  Act 
This  Initial  decision  was  tiaaed  on  the  KTC  s 
December  19,  1975  complaint  against  the 
AMA.  the  Connecticut  State  Medical  So- 
ciety, and  the  New  Haven  CX>unty  Medical 
Association  Inc.  charging  respondents  with 
violations  of  Section  6  by  restricting  the 
ability  of  their  members  to  advertise  for  and 
solicit  patients  and  to  enter  Into  various  con- 
tractual arrangements  In  connection  with 
the  offering  of  their  services  to  the  public 
The  AMA  has  appealed  the  decision  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  to  tbe  full  (3om- 
mlsslon. 

A  consent  agreement  was  obtained  from 
the  Eai  Lilly  Company  In  settlement  of  mo- 
nopolization charges  Lilly  sells  almost  all  of 
the  Insulin  that  Is  needed  by  dlat>etlC8  In 
this  country.  Under  the  agreement.  LlUy  will 
license  its  existing  and  future  insuUn  tech- 
nology under  specified  conditions. 
Pood 
In  early  fiscal  1979.  the  Commission  Issued 
an  opinion  In  which  It  concluded  that  Bor- 
den. Inc  possessed  and  unlawfully  main- 
tained monopoly  power  through  lU 
"ReaLemon  "  brand  In  the  processed  lemon 
juice  (parket.  the  Commission  Issued  a 
cease  and  desist  order  affecting  pricing  prac- 
tices for  "ReaLemon". 

The  Commission  announced  that  it  has 
Issued  a  complaint  challenging  the  merger 
of  two  major  east  coast  supermarket  chains. 
the  Grand  Union  Company  and  Colonial 
Stores.  Inc.,  as  violative  of  the  Clayton  and 
FTC  Acts  Grand  Union  has  sales  of  $1.6 
billion  annually  and  Colonial  Stores'  an- 
nual sales  topped  $i  billion 
TroTuporf  a  tion 
The  Commission  announced  Its  support 
for  the  administration's  legislative  proposal 
for  the  deregulation  of  the  motor  carrier  In- 
dustry Deregulation  would  remove  current 
controls  over  entry  of  new  competition  Into 
trucking  and  permit  competition  In  terms 
of  freight  rates.  The  Commission's  an- 
nouncement was  an  outgrowth  of  Bureau  of 
Competition  program  of  formal  Interven- 
tions before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  Commission's  transportation 
deregulation  Intervention  effort  has  resulted 
In  the  filing,  during  fiscal  1979.  of  thirteen 
pleadings  In  eight  different  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  cases. 

The  Commission  has  urged  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  consider  the  ad- 
verse competitive  Impact  on  small  businesses 
of  warranty  regulations  relative  to  automo- 
bile emission  control  systems.  The  interven- 
tion by  the  Commission  drew  the  praise  of 
small  businesses. 

The  Commission  announced  that  It  had 
Issued  a  complaint  against  Borg -'Warner 
Corporation  ("B-'W"),  Robert  Bosch  OMBH. 
a  German  company,  and  Robert  Bosch  Cor- 
poration, Its  United  States  subsidiary 
(jointly  referred  to  as  "Bosch"),  alleging 
that  they  had  entered  into  Interlocking  di- 
rectorates In  violation  of  the  Clayton  and 
FTC  Acts  Bosch  Is  the  largest  non-Inte- 
grated automotive  parts  producer  B-W  Is 
the  largest  such  producer  In  the  United 
States 

The  Commission  has  Issued  a  decision  and 
order  finding  that  SKF  Industries.  Inc  and 
Federal-Mogul  Corp.  unlawfully  restrained 
competition  In  the  dIstrlbuUon  of  automo- 
tive tapered  roller  bearings,  a  22  million 
dollar  market. 

Clothing 
Consent  orders  were  obtained  with  three 
makers  of  well  known  clothing  brands 
Pendleton,  Gant.  and  Jaymar-Ruby  All 
three  companies  agreed  that  they  would  net 
seek  to  tamper  with  or  Influence  the  prices 
charged  by  retail  outlets. 
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A  consent   agreement   was   obtained    with  comment   on   a   proposed  rule   dealing  with  usele.ss    The  marketeers    a  -tibh  orH=,  ., 

Jonathan   Logan,   probably   the   largest   ap-  the  advertising  and  labeling  of  protein  sup-  that   sells   It  The   ara.encTthatnr."':^ 

parel  manufacturer.  Jonathan  Logan  agreed  plement    products.    According    to    the   staff  the  advertising   anri  fh»  L-^?  lAT       P'^«P»''«<1 

to  let  retailers  decide  what  orlce  to  charee.  Burh  «„nni»,„»nt.  =>,«,„h  ™„„  „  ^.__,__.  .'  y'«  »°vf"ising,  and  the  well-known  person- 
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H.  Marketing  F>ractlces.  Life  insurance.  Voca- 
tional Schools,  F*uneral  Practices,  Fran- 
chising, Consumer  Eklucatlon 


are  associated  with  advertising  and  commer- 
cial practices  This  study  focuses  on  optome- 
try, a  licensed  profession  for  which  consid- 


gers.  costs  of  gasoline  price  regulations,  and 
the  Impact  of  the  Income  tax  law  upon 
health  Insurance  costs. 
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A  consent  agreement  was  obtained  with 
Jonathan  Logan,  probably  the  largest  ap- 
parel manufacturer.  Jonathan  Logan  agreed 
to  let  retailers  decide  what  price  to  charge, 
rather  tban  Logan. 

Other  activity 

The  Commission  accepted  a  consent  order, 
subject  to  final  approval,  requiring  Atlantic 
Richfield  Company  to  divest  Itself  of  copper 
assets  with  an  estimated  value  of  473  to  573 
million  dollars.  This  consent  order  settles 
a  major  Commission  complaint  issued  In 
1976  challenging  ARCO's  acquisition  of  Ana- 
conda Copper  Company. 

The  Commission  Issued  a  decision  and 
order  requiring  Kaiser  Aluminum  and  Chem- 
ical Corporation  to  divest  an  acquired  manu- 
facturer In  the  284  million  dollar  market  for 
basic  refractories,  which  are  Insulating  mate- 
rials used  primarily  In  Une-steel  making 
furnac(«. 

CONSUMER   PBOTECTION    MISSION   FISCAL    1979 
PROGRAM    ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  following  discussion  summarizes  major 
consumer    protection-related    activities    and 
accomplishments    In    major    sectors    of    the 
economy  during  fiscal   1979. 
Critical  sectors 
A.  Health  Care 
The   PTC    began    enforcing    Its   rule    that 
removed  restrictions  on  the  price  advertising 
of  eyeglasses,  contact  lenses,  and  eye  exami- 
nations {and  that  required  examiners  to  pro- 
vide  customers    with    prescriptions,    thereby 
letting  them  comparison  shop)     Prices  have 
fallen  dramatically  In  many  areas,  and  the 
savings  to  consumers  under  this  rule  poten- 
tially can  amount  to  $500  million  per  year. 

A  model  generic  drug  substitution  act. 
designed  to  save  consumers  money  by  allow- 
ing pharmacists  to  substitute  lower-price 
generic  drugs,  was  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  HEW  for  adop- 
tion by  the  states  Already,  several  states 
have  held  hearings  and  are  In  the  process  of 
enactliig  major  components  of  the  proposed 
bin  The  potential  annual  savings  to  con- 
sumers from  generic  drug  substitution  la 
estimated  to  be  $400  million 

The  Commission  heard  oral  presentations 
on  a  proposed  rule  to  require  sellers  of  hear- 
ing aids  to  give  dissatisfied  purchasers  a 
refund  of  most  of  their  purchase  price  up 
to  30  days  after  purchase 

An  PTC  Administrative  Law  Judge  has 
recommended  that  Bristol-Myers  disclose  In 
Its  advertisements  for  BufTerln.  Excedrln  and 
Excedrln  PM  that  the  products  contain 
aspirin  and  to  stop  claiming  that  the  prod- 
ucts relieve  tension,  nervousness  or  stress  or 
are  super.or  to  aspirin  The  case  is  on  appeal 
to  the  Commission. 

The  staff  report  was  put  out  for  public 
comment  on  a  proposed  rule  to  require  that 
advertising  claims  of  over-the-counter  drugs 
be  made  only  with  language  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  would  permit  to  be 
used  on  the  products  label.  An  estimated 
•3.8  billion  is  spent  annually  on  these  prod- 
ucts with  advertising  being  a  major  Infor- 
mation source  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drug;:. 

The  first  phase  of  heajings  for  the  pro- 
posed rule  on  Children's  Television  Adver- 
tising vae,  completed  The  presiding  officer 
naa  recommended  that  the  Commission  re- 
quire cross  examination  In  a  disputed  Issues 
hearing  on  three  Issues,  Including  whether 
advertising  aimed  at  children  adversely  af- 
fecu  their  health. 

B    Pood 

Stair  recommendations  were  made  after 
public  comment  on  a  proposed  rule  that  the 
6t»ff  contends  would  eliminate  unfair  or 
deceptive  advertising  claims  for  the  energy 
n*tural/org»nlc.  health,  fat,  and  cholesterol 
attributes  of  food  products 

The  staff   report   was  released   for  public 


comment  on  a  proposed  rule  dealing  with 
the  advertising  and  labeling  of  protein  sup- 
plement products.  According  to  the  staff, 
such  supplements  should  carry  a  dlsclceure 
that  they   are   usually  unnecessary. 

The  makers  of  Fresh  Horizons  bread 
agreed  In  a  consent  order  to  disclose  on  Its 
label  and  advertising  that  high  fiber  content 
It  claims  Is  derived  from  wood  pulp.  The 
agreement  reflects  the  Commission  concern 
about  the  nondisclosure  of  ■unsuspected" 
materials  In   food   products. 

In  an  Initial  decision  by  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge.  Kroger,  one  of  the  nations 
largest  retail  grocer  chains,  was  found  to 
have  used  a  deceptive  survey  technique  to 
make  claims  that  its  prices  were  lower  than 
lU  competitors'.  The  decision  Is  on  appeal 
to  the  Commission. 

C.  Housing 
In  a  decision  by  an  PTC  Administrative 
Law  Judge,  Amrep,  a  large  land  developer, 
was  ordered  to  stop  making  high -pressure 
sales  pitches  and  to  refrain  from  making 
certain  marketing  claims  about  Us  land 
(such  as  Its  high  Investment  value  i  The 
case,  which  Is  the  first  litigated  determina- 
tion of  unfairness  and  deception  in  land 
sales,  is  on  appeal  to  the  Commission  The 
Commission  accepted  a  consent  order  with 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  Company  In 
which  Bankers  agreed  to  refund  up  to  $8 
million  to  dissatisfied  purchasers  of  land 
and  to  cancel  $6  million  worth  of  remain- 
ing obligations. 

The  FTC  accepted  a  consent  order  In  which 
Fedders  Corporation  agreed  to  fix  40,000 
heat  pumps  with  alleged  defects  even  though 
the  warranty  had  expired  The  potential 
savings  to  consumers  Is  nearly  $1  million 

The  staff  continued  Its  work  on  a  proposed 
rule  that  would  set  standards  for  warranties 
and  dispute  settlement  procedures  In  the 
sale  of  mobile  homes. 

Under  an  FTC  consent  order  with  Mont- 
gomery Ward,  a  potential  150,000  customers 
who  were  allegedly  deceived  about  the  fire 
hazard  associated  with  Wards  wood-burning 
stoves  can  have  the  company  remedy  the 
hazard  or  give  a  full  refund  for  the  stove 
plus  any  Incidental  damage  caused  to  the 
house. 

Finally,  hearings  were  held  on  a  proposed 
rule.  Standards  &  Certification.  The  record 
Illustrates  examples  where  standards  devel- 
opment or  certification  activities  have  pre- 
vented the  use  of  superior  or  lower  cost  tech- 
nology and  prevented  businessss  from  com- 
peting In  profitable  Industries.  Including 
housing  and  energy 

D.  Energy 

The  Commission  Issued  a  rule  requiring 
labels  with  an  energy  efficiency  rating  to  be 
attached  to  most  major  appliances  and  resi- 
dential furnaces,  thus  allowing  purchasers  to 
comparison  shop  for  the  most  economical 
and  energy  efficient  models. 

The  Commission  submitted  comments  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  urging  certain 
consumer  protection  and  competition  safe- 
guards in  Its  Residential  Conservation  Serv- 
ice program. 

In  the  national  rush  to  save  energy,  many 
products  have  been  marketed  that  purport 
to  save  energy  but  either  do  not  or.  in  some 
cases,  actually  waste  energy.  Typical  of  these, 
the  staff  claimed,  was  the  Intermatic  water 
heater  switch  that  would  heat  water  only 
when  required  (In  the  morning  and  at 
night) .  In  a  consent  order.  Intermatics  man- 
ufacturer agreed  not  to  advertise  it  as  an 
energy-saving  device  since  the  staff  alleged 
that  It  was  actually  more  expensive  to  reheat 
the  water  when  required  than  to  keep  it  hot 
all  day  long. 

Also,  the  Commission  Initially  accepted 
consent  orders  with  marketeers  of  a  device 
(the  "G  R  Value")  that  allegedly  saves  gas- 
oline when  attached  to  the  carburetor  of  an 
automobile  but  which  the  staff  alleged  to  be 


useless.  The  marketeers,  a  mall  order  house 
that  sells  It,  the  ad  agency  that  prepared 
the  advertising,  and  the  well-known  person- 
ality who  promoted  It  all  agreed  to  stop 
making  energy-saving  claims  for  the  prod- 
uct. Because  there  are  similar  products  on 
the  market,  the  consent  order  In  this  case 
is  anticipated  to  deter  many  of  the  over- 
reaching claims  now  being  made. 
E.  Transportation 

The  Commission  Issued  a  rule  In  spring 
1979  requiring  the  octane  rating  of  gasoline 
to  be  calculated  by  a  standard  formula  and 
labeled  on  gas  pumps.  By  determining  the 
proper  octane  for  their  cars,  consumers  can 
both  save  money  and  not  overuse  high-oc- 
tane gas.  thvis  saving  energy. 

Pinal  staff  recommendations  were  made 
on  a  proposed  rule  that  Is  Intended  to  help 
used  car  shoppers.  According  to  the  staff,  the 
condition  of  used  cars  varies  widely,  and 
disclosing  the  existence  of  a  warranty  or 
Inspection,  If  any.  would  assist  consumers 
in  their  purchase. 

The  staff  continued  its  litigation  against 
Ford  for  allegedly  falling  to  disclose  mate- 
rial facts  concerning  serious  defects  and  for 
allegedly  mlsrepresentatlng  that  Its  cars 
were  free  from  latent  defects.  Already  Ford 
has  offered  to  fix  some  parts  free  for  4  mil- 
lion owners. 

Anticipated  FTC  activity  against  car  man- 
ufacturers because  of  unreasonable  rust- 
spotting  on  new  cars  probably  contributed 
significantly  to  three  manufacturers'  recent 
adoption  of  a  rust  warranty.  Perhaps  partly 
as  a  response  to  our  litigation  against  Ford 
for  marketing  cars  with  alleged  latent  de- 
fects. Honda  voluntarily  recalled  all  its  1976 
and  1977  models  to  repair  certain  potentially 
defective  parts,  saving  consumers  up  to  $25 
million. 

Our  "consumer  dispute  resolution"  pro- 
gram has  assisted  in  the  development  of 
panels  to  mediate  seller-buyer  disputes, 
among  the  most  notable  are  those  recently 
established  by  Ford,  OM  and  Chrysler, 

In  a  case  settled  with  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany and  Its  credit  subsidiary.  Involving 
consumers  whose  cars  were  repossessed  be- 
cause of  debt — but  who  were  not  reimbursed 
when  the  sale  price  exceeded  the  debt — over 
■SIOO.OOO  win  be  returned  to  consumers. 

Fifty  thousand  Renault  owners  will  have 
their  warranties  extended  on  certain  parts 
because  of  a  consent  agreement  with  the 
FTC. 

P.  Clothing 

The  Commission  has  had  a  rule  since  1972 
requiring  care  Instructions  on  clothing.  New 
amendments  to  the  rule  will  require  dis- 
closure of  more  Information  about  launder- 
ing and  cleaning,  as  well  as  provide  for 
labels  on  other  clothing  and  home  furnlab- 
Ings  not   previously  covered, 

O    Credit 

The  Commission  approved  In  substance  an 
amendment  to  the  "holder-ln-due  course" 
rule  to  provide  broader  protection  for  con- 
sumers who  purchase  a  product  or  service 
on  credit 

In  a  large  civil  penalty  agreement  obtained 
by  the  FTC,  Montgomery'  Ward  consented  to 
pay  $175,000  to  settle  charges  that  It  violated 
the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  Wards 
allegedly  failed  to  provide  reasons  for  denial 
of  credit  to  those  customers  who  requested 
an  explanation.  In  violation  of  the  Act. 

Federated  Department  Stores  agreed  to  pay 
$50,000  to  settle  charges  that  It  violated  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  by  falling  to 
Include  alimony  and  other  forms  of  Income 
In  assessing  credit  worthiness  of  applicants. 

An  FTC  Administrative  Law  Judge  ruled 
that  Household  Finance  Corp  miscalculated 
finance  charges  on  loans  In  violation  of  the 
Truth  In  Lending  Act.  The  case  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  the  Commission. 
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H.  Marketing  Practices,  Life  insurance.  Voca- 
tional  Schools,    F\ineraJ    Practices,   Fran- 
chising, Consumer  E^ducatlon 
The  Commission  published  a  staff  report 
and  model  state  law  that  would  require  dis- 
closure of  cost  information  for  life  Insurance. 
The   staff   found   that   "wtiole   life"   policies 
(Which  afford  death  benefits  plus  a  savings 
element)   might  not  be  as  good  Investments 
as  other  forms  of  savings.  The  model   law 
would  allow  consumers  to  gauge  savings  ben- 
efits of  policies. 

In  one  recent  vocational  school  consent 
order.  Universal  Training  Service  agreed  to 
make  up  to  $750,000  available  as  refunds  to 
more  than  4,000  students  who  were  allegedly 
misled  on  Its  heavy-construction,  motel,  and 
Insurance-adjustor  courses. 

The  Commission  made  tentative  decisions 
on  a  rule  to  require  funeral  homes  to  disclose 
costs  to  customers  and  to  refrain  from  cer- 
tain unfair  or  deceptive  practices.  The  pro- 
posed rule  Is  Intended  to  create  a  market- 
place environment  where  consumers  will  be 
given  more  detailed  and  accurate  Informa- 
tion about  the  choices  available  to  them. 

The  Commission  Issued  In  final  form  Its 
rule  requiring  franchisors  and  sellers  of  busi- 
ness opportunities  to  disclose  key  Informa- 
tion to  their  prospective  franchises. 

The  Commission  placed  increased  emphasis 
on  consumer  education  in  FY  79,  both  be- 
cause consumers  ought  to  be  Informed  of  the 
laws  and  rules  designed  to  help  them  and 
because  an  army  of  Informed  consumers  will 
predictably  Increase  compliance  Incentives 
The  Commission  produced  an  array  of  pub- 
lications and  conducted  compliance  confer- 
ences and  speeches  for  affected  industries, 
but  the  cornerstone  of  its  new  program  was 
television  public  service  announcements  on 
equal  credit  opportunity  for  women  and 
radio  public  service  announcements  on  war- 
ranties, the  coollng-off  rule  on  door-to-door 
sales,  equal  credit  opportunity  for  women, 
debt  collection  harassment,  and  the  "eye- 
glasses rule." 

ECONOMIC      ACTIVITIES.      FISCAL      1979      PROGRAM 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

The  Bureau  of  Economics  performs  applied 
economic  analyses  that  are  directed  at  the 
actions  that  should  be  taken  to  strengthen 
competition  and  fight  Inflation  in  the  econ- 
omy. Those  actions  are  actually  taken,  how- 
ever, by  the  Commission  and  the  legal  bu- 
reaus of  the  FTC.  Consequently,  the  Bureau 
of  Economics  counsels  and  works  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  FTC,  providing  guidance 
on  the  antitrust  and  consumer  protection 
investigations,  rulemaking,  and  litigation 
that  should  be  undertaken.  To  provide  eco- 
nomic guidance  the  Bureau:  (1)  develops 
economic  analyses  of  slgrrlficanl  substantive 
issues  that  arise  In  the  course  of  various  pro- 
ceedings; (2)  assists  In  the  development  of 
the  record  of  proceedings,  recommending  the 
remedies  that  should  be  sought:  (3)  assesses 
the  benefits  that  have  resulted  from  actual 
orders  or  that  are  likely  to  result  from  pro- 
spective orders:  and  (4)  advises  the  Commis- 
sion regarding  positions  that  should  be  taken 
on  proceedings  within  the  FTC  or  on  policy 
issues  pending  with  Congress  or  other 
agencies. 

Major  undertakings  of  the  Bureau  of  Eco- 
nomics  which    are   not   directly   related    to 
Commission  legal  proceedings  Include: 
Contributions  to  keeping  down  costs  in  criti- 
cal consumer  sectors 
Health  Care 

These  health  care  matters  are  still  In 
progress: 

Examination  of  the  efficiency  of  a  proposed 
antitrust  exemption  which  would  allow  com- 
mercial health  insurers  to  engage  In  Joint 
efforu  to  control  costs  in  the  health  indus- 
try. Evaluate  alternative  ways  In  which  rising 
health  care  costs  can  be  controlled. 

Investigation  of  the  question  of  whether 
the  price  and  quality  of  professional  services 


are  associated  with  advertising  and  commer- 
cial practices  This  study  focuses  on  optome- 
try, a  licensed  profession  for  which  consid- 
erable variation  among  the  states  concerning 
restrictions  on  advertising  and  professional 
practice  has  existed  for  some  time 

Examination  of  whether  physician  control 
of  Blue  Shield  plans  has  an  effect  on  the 
level  of  plan  reimbursements  for  physician 
charges  and  other  aspects  of  Blue  Shield 
performance  such  as  plan  efficiency;  estimate 
the  benefits  that  might  result  from  limiting 
the  level  of  physician  control 

Food 

Key  Bureau  accomplishment  in  this  area: 
Statistical  analysis  prepared  Jointly  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  changing  pat- 
terns of  concentration  in  food  retailing  in 
263  metrojxjlltan  areas.  The  study  reveals 
that,  on  average,  sales  concentration  among 
the  largest  firms  continued  to  increase 
through  1972.  The  average  increase  Is  docu- 
mented for  the  four,  the  eight,  and  the  twen- 
ty largest  firms. 

Housing 

Matter  still  In  progress:  Examination  of 
the  functioning  of  the  real  estate  brokerage 
Industry  in  an  attempt  to  understand  such 
Issues  as  access  to  multiple  listing  services 
and  the  setting  of  commission  rates. 
Energy 

Key  Bureau  accomplishments  In  this  area: 

Comment  to  the  Department  of  Energy  on 
the  anticompetitive  effects  of  prop>osed 
changes  in  gasoline  price  control  regulations. 

Assistance  to  the  Bureau  of  Competition 
and  the  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection  In 
analysis  of  competition  and  consumer  pro- 
tection Issues  Involved  In  DOE's  proposed 
rules  for  the  Residential  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. The  National  Energy  Conservation  Policy 
Act  (Public  Law  95-619)  directs  the  Com- 
mission to  analyze  these  Issues. 

Matters  still  In  progress: 

Examination  of  the  Impact  of  the  ban  by 
the  Department  of  Interior  on  Joint  bidding 
by  the  largest  oil  companies  to  develop  the 
outer  continental  shelf. 

EJxamlnatlon  of  the  effects  of  Federal 
regulation  of  petroleum  product  prices  and 
Federal  regulation  of  product  allocation  on 
the  structure  and  performance  of  the  domes- 
tic petroleum  Industry. 

Contributions  to  other  remedial  actions 
Counsel  to  Congress 

Joint  report  with  the  Bureau  of  Competi- 
tion on  the  structure  of  the  nation's  coal 
Industry. 

Study  of  the  structure  and  performance  of 
the  natural  gas  production  Industry. 

Study  of  the  nuclear  fuel   Industry. 

Review  and  comment  on  a  study  of  regu- 
lation of  the  steel  Industry  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee, 

Collection,  auditing,  and  processing  of  In- 
dividual company  annual  line  of  business 
data.  Published  1973  Annual  Line  of  Busi- 
ness Report  using  aggregations  of  individual 
company  data. 

Examination  of  the  Impact  of  health 
warning  Information  on  the  cigarette  smok- 
ing behavior  of  Individuals. 

Collection,  review  compilation  and  pub- 
lication of  quarterly  flnancal  data  on  tJ.S. 
corporations  engaged  in  manufacturing, 
mining  and  trade  to  be  used  by  Congress, 
the  Commission  and  other  agencies  In  esti- 
mating and  forecasting  the  QNP,  assessing 
industrial  debt  structure,  liquidity  and 
profitability,  etc. 

Examination  of  the  impact  of  Inflation  on 
small  business  using  quarterly  financial  re- 
ports data.  Results  of  this  analysis  were  pro- 
vided to  members  of  Congress,  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers,  and  the  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability. 

Testimony  before  Congress  on  topics  In- 
cluding changes  In  the  antitrust  laws  giving 
FTC   more  control  over  conglomerate  mer- 


gers, costs  of  gasoline  price  regulations,  and 
the  Impact  of  the  Income  tax  law  upon 
health  insurance  costs. 

Examination  of  the  advantage  of  early  en- 
try on  the  cigarette  Industry 

Report  on  the  number,  size,  and  other 
characteristics  of  mergers  and  acquisitions 
occurring  during  1977, 

Support  to  the  States 

Testimony  before  the  New  Jersey  Gover- 
nor's hearing  on  state  milk  marketing  regu- 
lation, recommending  the  removal  of  mini- 
mum price  regulations. 

Joint  report  with  the  Bureau  erf  Consumer 
FYotectlon  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  proposing  a  model 
state  law  on  Drug  FToduct  Selection.  This  law 
is  designed  to  encourage  wider  use  of  generic 
drugs  If  adopted  by  the  states,  the  law  should 
result  In  strengthened  price  cocnpetltlon  In 
the  prescription  drug  market,  lower  prices, 
and  substantial  consumer  savings 

Joint  report  with  Bureau  of  Consumer 
Protection  on  Life  Insurance  Cost  Disclosure 
Since  the  PTC  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  insurance  Industry  the  pur- 
pose of  the  study  was  to  Inform  regulators — 
state  insurance  deparunents,  state  legisla- 
tures, and  Congress 

Support  and  Advice  to  Other  Agencies 

Examination  of  the  competitive  Impact  and 
benefits  of  different  types  of  restrictions  on 
U.S.  Imports. 

Comment,  done  Jointly  with  the  Bureau  of 
Consumer  Protection,  of  consumer  protection 
rules  proposed  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  for  air  charter  package  tours  Modifi- 
cations to  extend  coverage  to  non-c(harter 
package  tours  and  the  establishment  of  a 
consumer  protection  fund  with  a  minor  dis- 
pute resolution  system  where  recommended 

Advice  to  the  Environmental  FYotectlon 
Agency  on  the  economic  aspects  of  provisions 
of   the   Toxic   Substances  Control   Act. 

Comment,  done  Jointly  with  the  Bureau  of 
Competition  on  the  competitive  conse- 
quences and  ultimate  costs  to  consumers  of 
rules  propKjsed  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  National  Highway 
Transportation    Safety    Administration 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  FTC,  I  would  be 
glad  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  put  some  language  in  the  Record.  I 
will  be  happy  to  accommodate  the 
gentleman. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  That  Is  fine, 

Mr,  SCHEUER.  Mr,  Speaker,  may  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
deep  thanks  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  to  the  ranking  majority  member  for 
their  excellent  work  in  pushing  this  mat- 
ter through.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
that.  We  are  determined  to  have  an  au- 
thorization bill  in  the  next  few  days,  and 
we  express  our  gratitude  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers for  their  assistance. 

Mr,  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclu- 
sion— and  I  think  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  agrees 
with  me  In  this — in  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's serious  question  that  he  pro- 
pounded, if  the  Agency  is  a  bad  agency 
and  if  it  should  be  terminated,  it  cer- 
tainly should  be  terminated  through  the 
authorization  process  and  not  through 
the  appropriations  process, 

Mr.  WHTTTEN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
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(Mr.  Shith)  ,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
subconunlttee  dealing  with  this  issue. 
Vfr    Rvrrm   of  Inwa.   Mr.   Sneaker.   I 


slons  by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  the  House  and  the  other  body 
came  in  under  the  Presidential  reauest. 


this  amount  of  money  will  be  subtracted 
from  the  amount  the  agency  would  get 
in  a  sum>lemental  to  be  marked  iin 
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the  FTC  in  operation  through  May  31,  I 
question  why  the  Congress  is  imdercut- 
ting  its  own  authorization  process  to  pro- 


Daschle  Hyde  Rangel 

Davis.  Mich.  Jacobs  Ratchford 

Deckard  Jeffords  Regula 

Derrick  Johnson.  Calif.  Reuss 
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(Mr.  SiCTH) ,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
siibconunlttee  dealing  with  this  issue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  only  say  that  briefly  the  subcom- 
mittee concurs  in  everything  that  has 
been  said  by  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  by  the  ranking  minority 
member. 

I  only  want  to  point  out  that  there  are 
three  changes  in  the  situation  today 
compared  to  March  15,  the  date  when  the 
last  continuing  resolution  for  the  FTC 
expired.  One  change  is  that  the  conferees 
on  the  authorizing  legislation  for  the 
FTC  have  reached  agreement  and  filed 
a  conference  report  today.  We  told  the 
Members  back  in  March  that  we  did  not 
intend  to  be  back  here  asking  for  any 
more  transfers  or  any  more  money  until 
there  had  been  an  agreement  by  the  con- 
ferees. I  think  that,  perhaps,  that  posi- 
tion helped  to  secure  a  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  second  point  is  that  unlike  the 
situation  in  March,  there  Is  now  an  At- 
torney General's  opinion  that  Federal 
agencies  cannot  operate  in  the  absence  of 
an  appropriation.  Under  that  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  the  FTC,  as  of  today, 
cannot  do  any  business  or  perform  any 
of  its  normal  duties  or  functions. 

The  third  point  is  that  instead  of 
transferring  fimds  from  the  same  agency 
that  we  did  before,  the  transfer  in  this 
legislation  is  coming  from  the  con- 
tributors to  International  organizations 
appropriation  in  the  Department  of 
State.  The  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation 
for  the  Item  was  approximately  $411  mil- 
lion. Payments  to  the  International  orga- 
nizations are  usually  made  during  the 
last  two  quarters  of  the  year.  The  State 
Department  will  need  this  money,  but 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  it  today  or  to- 
morrow or,  indeed,  within  the  next 
month.  Transferring  the  $7.6  million  to 
the  FTC  will  just  mean  that  the  United 
States  will  be  in  arrears  in  this  amount 
of  money  until  it  is  paid.  We  can  make  it 
up,  and  we  do  intend  to  make  it  up  in 
the  supplemental  when  that  comes  be- 
fore the  House. 

□  1630 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Lkvitas)  for  debate  purposes. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  well  as  the  ranking 
minority  member,  ought  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  diligence  in  dealing 
with  a  problem  that  has  not  been  of  their 
making  or  their  creation.  They  have,  in 
effect,  been  called  upon  on  a  number  of 
occasions  to  pull  chestouts  out  of  the  fire 
that  they  did  not  throw  in,  to  begin  with 
I  think  that  the  Membership  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  appreciative  of  that. 

Also,  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
state  to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
record  of  fiscal  responsibility  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  had, 
in  stating  that  In  36  years  out  of  the  last 
37,  regardless  of  whether  it  was  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  or  a  Republican 
administration,  the  appropriation  deci- 


sions by  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions In  the  House  and  the  other  body 
came  in  under  the  Presidential  request. 
I  think  that  is  a  tribute  to  their  record 
and  their  prudence. 

But  I  want  to  ask  several  questions 
about  this  particular  FTC  matter,  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations could  answer  or  some  other  Mem- 
ber here  might  be  able  to  answer. 

The  first  question  is:  Why  do  we  need 
a  30-day  transfer,  when  the  conference 
report  has  already  been  filed?  What  is 
going  to  take  30  days  to  accomplish 
rather  than  moving  Immediately  into  an 
appropriation  for  this  agency? 

Mr.  WHITTEN  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that 
I  appreciate  his  kind  reference  not  only 
to  our  committee,  but  to  the  Congress 
itself,  for  the  disciplined  way  we  have 
handled  appropriations  bills  through  the 
years.  I  hesitate  to  make  this  statement, 
but  we  have  experienced  over  the  last 
3  years,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
wonderful  job  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  has  done,  and  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  that  differ- 
ences have  arisen  and  delays  have  oc- 
cured.  So  just  In  case  you  might  strike 
a  snag,  we  might  want  to  provide  enough 
time  so  you  could  resolve  your  differences, 
although  we  hope  there  will  be  none. 

Mr  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  this 
question  for  purposes  of  pointing  out  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  for  there 
to  be  any  reliance  on  this  30-day  period 
as  a  period  during  which  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  can  be  de- 
layed and  extended,  I  think  would  be  a 
grievous  error  I  would  like  to  have  some 
indication  from  the  leadership  when  they 
expect  to  bring  this  bill  to  the  fioor  for 
a  vote. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LFTVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr,  Speaker, 
there  is  an  additional  problem  with  the 
budget  resolution.  We  have  to  provide 
funds  by  transfer  for  a  sufficient  amount 
of  time  so  that  a  revised  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980  can  be  adopted 
because  w©  have  exceeded  the  ceiling  in 
the  current  budget  resolution.  This  leg- 
islation provides  for  a  transfer  of  fimds 
within  the  current  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1980.  The  reason  for  providing 
these  funds  by  transfer  is  not  just  be- 
cause of  the  conference  report,  but  also 
because  of  the  need  to  revise  the  current 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  LFJVTTAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  his  explanation,  and  I 
have  one  last  question.  That  is  this:  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Committee 
on  AM>ropriations  has  already  consid- 
ered an  appropriation  for  the  Federal 
Trade  (Commission,  which  will  be  made 
subject  to  passage  of  the  authorization 
conference  report.  Is  that  a  correct 
statement? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  we  have  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  the  btilance  of  the  year.  We  will  take 
into  account  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  FTC  by  transfer  in  this  bill,  and 


this  amount  of  money  will  be  subtracted 
from  the  amount  the  agency  would  get 
in  a  supplemental  to  be  marked  up. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  And  if  the  House 
should  pass  or  consider  an  appropria- 
tions bill  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  it  would  be  the  gen- 
tleman's intention  to  make  it  subject  to 
it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  will  certainly 
take  that  into  consideration. 

Mr.  LFTVTTAS.  In  conclusion  let  me 
say  that  I  think  it  is  regretable  that  this 
type  of  emergency  funding  mechanism 
has  to  be  used  to  resurrect  the  FTC 
after  its  demise  last  night  because  it£ 
funds  ran  out.  However,  I  think  this 
whole  affair  may  have  a  positive  effect. 
No  one  really  believed  Congress  would 
let  an  agency  expire  because  of  lack  of 
funds  and  lack  of  an  appropriate  au- 
thorization. Well  that  is  no  longer  true. 
I  hope  this  affair  has  sent  shock  waves 
out  that  shock  the  arrogant  and  the 
complacent.  From  now  on  no  bureaucrat 
can  rely  on  the  continuation  of  his 
agency  unless  Congress  has  reauthorized 
its  programs  and  appropriated  its  funds. 
The  reins  of  CJovernment  are  getting 
back  into  the  right  hands — those  of  the 
elected  Congress. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs. 
Spellman  ) ,  who  is  very  much  Interested 
in  this  subject. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also 
want  to  join  in  the  accolades  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  committee.  They 
have  certainly  proven  that  when  there 
is  an  emergency  they  can  act  and  act 
quickly.  This  is  indeed  an  emergency, 
and  I  must  say  that  it  all  came  out  of 
an  inquiry  that  my  subcommittee  made 
to  the  Attorney  General.  As  we  were 
seeking  ways  to  make  sure  that  Federal 
employees  did  not  face  payless  paydays, 
we  came  across  the  law  which  had  been 
written  in  1827  and  which  forbade  em- 
ployees to  continue  to  work  in  agencies 
which  were  not  funded.  The  Attorney 
(jeneral  yesterday  morning  gave  us  the 
opinion  that  no  agency  could  continue  to 
function  if  the  appropriation  for  it  had 
expired.  And  only  by  coincidence  did 
FTC  have  an  appropriation  expiring  that 
very,  very  same  day.  At  midnight  it  was 
to  turn  into  a  pumpkin.  It  was  not  any- 
thing we  intended  to  do,  but  we  are  not 
at  all  sorry  that  it  went  this  way  be- 
cause we  think  that  the  conferees  did 
move  just  a  little  faster  as  a  result  of 
this,  and  now  the  whole  situation  will  be 
legal. 

So  we  do  thank  the  committee  for 
moving  ahead  and  making  it  possible  for 
the  agency  to  function  legally,  but  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
must  do  something  about  our  procedure 
so  that  we  do  not  find  ourselves  in  this 
kind  of  a  situation  where  other  agencies 
are  concerned. 

Mr.  SYIJDAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  transfer  resolu- 
tion which  has  teen  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman WwrrTEN  to  transfer  funding 
from  the  State  Department  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  In  order  to  keep 
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the  FTC  in  operation  through  May  31.  I 
question  why  the  Congress  is  imdercut- 
ting  its  own  authorization  process  to  pro- 
vide this  interim  funding  for  the  FTC. 
The  House  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
considering  the  FTC  authorization  bill 
and  worked  very  diligently  to  curb  some 
of  the  Commission's  attempts  at  regula- 
tory "overkill."  The  conferees  have  sub- 
stantially weakened  the  bill  that  the 
House  earlier  adopted,  and  several  key 
amendments,  such  as  the  Russo  amend- 
ment on  funeral  homes  and  the  one- 
house  veto  of  agency  regulations,  have 
been  dropped  from  the  bill.  I  think  the 
American  people  would  be  much  better 
off  If  we  did  not  approve  this  continuing 
appropriation  for  an  agency  which  has 
worked  against  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer. 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
body  last  considered  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
I  indicated  that  I  would  not,  again,  sup- 
port any  continuation  of  appropriations 
for  the  FTC  until  an  authorization  was 
enacted.  Although  the  conference  report 
on  the  FTC  has  been  filed  and  its  con- 
sideration is  immlment,  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  it  will  be  approved,  in  which 
case  we  will  be  back  to  square  one  once 
more.  Accordingly,  I  must  oppose  this 
resolution  transferring  funds  to  the  PTC 
since  it  does  not  have  an  authoriza- 
tion.* 

Mr.  "WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
tlie  previous  question  on  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It, 

Mr,  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  obiet 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
.sent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  werp — yeas  284,  nays  96, 
not  voting  52,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 
AkAka 

Alevander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bedell 

CXXVI- 
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Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown,  Calif. 

Broyhin 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 
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Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Can- 

Carter 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

D' Amours 


Daschle 

Hyde 

Rangel 

Davis,  Mich. 

Jacobs 

Ratchford 

Deckard 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Derrick 

Johnson,  Calif 

Reuss 

Derwlnskl 

Jones,  N.C. 

Richmond 

Dicks 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rlnaldo 

Dlngell 

Kastenmeler 

Rltter 

Dixon 

Klldee 

Robinson 

nortd 

Kogovsek 

Rodlno 

Donnelly 

Kostmayer 

Rosenthal 

Daugherty 

LaFalce 

Roybal 

Downey 

I>atta 

Royer 

Drlnan 

Leach.  Iowa 

Russo 

Duncan.  Dreg, 

Lederer 

Sebo 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lehman 

Satterfleld 

Early 

Leland 

Sawjer 

Eckhardt 

Levltas 

Scheuer 

Edgar 

Livingston 

Scbroeder 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lloyd 

Schulze 

Edwards.  Calif 

Long.  La. 

Selberllng 

Emery 

Long.  Md, 

Shannon 

Erdahl 

Lowry 

Sharp 

Erlenbom 

Luken 

Shelby 

Ertel 

Lundlne 

Simon 

Fary 

M(iCloskey 

Skelton 

Pascell 

McCormack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Pazlo 

Mc.nade 

Snowe 

Penwlck 

McHugh 

Snyder 

Perraro 

McKlnney 

Solarz 

Fish 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Fisher 

Magulre 

St  Germain 

Flthlan 

Markey 

Stack 

Fllppo 

Marks 

Staggers 

Florlo 

Marriott 

Stanton 

Foley 

Ma.rtln 

Stark 

Ford,  Mich. 

Matsul 

Stewart 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Mktttox 

Stokes 

Porsythe 

Mica 

Stratton 

Fountain 

Michel 

Studds 

Fowler 

Mlkulskl 

Swift 

Frost 

Miller.  Calif. 

Synar 

Fuqua 

MiUer.  Ohio 

Tauke 

Garcia 

Mlneta 

Thomas 

Gaydos 

Mlnish 

Thompson 

Gephardt 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Traxler 

Oialmo 

Moakley 

Trible 

Gibbons 

MnfTett 

Udall 

Gllman 

MoJlohan 

Ullman 

Gingrich 

Montgomery 

Van  Deerlln 

Olnn 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Vander  Jagt 

Glickman 

Murphy.  NT 

Vanik 

Gonzalez 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Venlo 

Gore 

Murtha 

Volkmer 

Gradlson 

Musto 

Walgren 

Gray 

Myers,  Pa. 

Wampler 

Green 

Natcher 

Waxman 

Guartnl 

Neal 

Weaver 

Oudger 

Nedzl 

Weiss 

Hall.  Ohio 

Nelson 

Whitehurst 

H&nce 

Nichols 

Wliltley 

Hjanley 

Nowak 

Wliitten 

Harkln 

Oakar 

Williams.  Mont 

Harris 

Oberstar 

WtlUams,  Ohio 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Wilson,  Bob 

Heckler 

Ottlnger 

Wirth 

Hefner 

Panetta 

Wolff 

Heftel 

Patten 

Wolpe 

Hlghtower 

Patterson 

Wright 

Hoilenbeck 

Pease 

Wylie 

HOlt 

Pepper 

Tates 

Hopkins 

Perkins 

Toung.  Alaska 

Horton 

Pickle 

Toting.  Mo 

Howard 

Porter 

Zablockl 

Hubbard 

Preyer 

Zeferettl 

Hughes 

Price 

Hutto 

Pursell 

NAYS— ee 

Abdnor 

Edwards,  Okla 

Kramer 

Albosta 

English 

Lagomarsino 

Applegate 

Evans.  Del. 

Leach.  La. 

Archer 

Evans.  Ga. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Bad  ham 

Evans.  Ind. 

Lee 

Barnard 

Flndley 

Lewis 

Bauman 

Frenzel 

Loeflder 

Beard,  Tenn, 

Goodllng 

Lott 

Bereuter 

Grassley 

Lungren 

Bethune 

Guyer 

McClory 

Bouquard 

Hagedorn 

McDonald 

Breaux 

Hamilton 

Marlenee 

Broom  field 

Hammer- 

Mathla 

Buchanan 

schmldt 

Mbore 

Campbell 

Hansen 

Moorhead, 

Carney 

Harsha 

Calif. 

Cheney 

Hlllls 

htyers.  Ind. 

Cleveland 

Hlnson 

Pasbayan 

Collins.  Tex. 

Holland 

Paul 

Crane,  Daniel 

Huckaby 

Petn 

Crane,  Philip 

Ichord 

Prltchard 

Daniel.  Dan 

Ireland 

Quayle 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Jeffries 

Rahall 

D*nnemeyer 

Jones.  Okla. 

Rose 

Davis.  S  C, 

Kelly 

Roth 

de  la  Garza 

Kemp 

Rousaelot 

Devtne 

Kindness 

Runnels 

Santlnl 

Stenbolm 

Watklns 

Sebellus 

Stockman 

Whtttaker 

Sensenbrenner  Stump 

Winn 

Sbumway 

Symms 

Wyatt 

Spvence 

Taylor 

Tatron 

Stangeland 

Walker 

NOT  VOTINO— 53 

Anderaon.  ni. 

HaU,  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Ashbrook 

Holtzman 

Rallsback 

Balalla 

Jenkins 

Rhodes 

Bellenson 

Jenrette 

Roberts 

Brook* 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roe 

Brown.  Ohio 

Kazen 

Rostenkowakl 

Burgener 

Lent 

Rudd 

Cavanaupb 

Lujan 

Sbuster 

Coelho 

McEwen 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Oorman 

MrXay 

Spellman 

Danlelaon 

Mavroules 

Ste«d 

Dellums 

Mazzoll 

WhlU 

Dickinson 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Wllaon.  C.  H. 

Dlggs 

MotU 

WUKn.  Tez. 

Dornan 

Murphy,  111. 

Wydler 

Gold  water 

Nolan 

Toung.  Fla. 

O'Brien 

Grlsham 

Preyer 

n   1650 
The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr  Murphy  of  Dllnols  for.  with  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Lent   for.  with   Mr.  Rudd  against. 

Mr    O'Brien  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  agaln«t. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
York. 

Mr.   Brooks   with    Mr,   Dickinson. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr,  Aahbrook. 

Mr  Charles  H  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Qulllen, 

Mr    Rostenkowskl  with  Mr   Shuster. 

Mr    Mottl  with  Mr    Rallsback. 

Mr    Roe  with  Mrs    Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr  Nolan  with  Mr  Rhodes 

Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  TVxas  with  Mr. 
Wydler 

Mr.  Mazzoll  with  Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

Mr  McKay  with  Mr  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Ms  Holtzman  with  Mr  Bafalls. 

Mr  Jenrette  with  Mr  Burgener. 

Mr  Dellums  with  Mr  Doman. 

Mrs  Spellman  with  Mr  Orlsham 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr  Ooldwater. 

Mr   White  with  Mr   McBwen 

Mr,  Cavanaugh  with  Mr,  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr,  Bellenson  with  Mr  Coelho. 

Mr  Coleman  with  Mr,  Dlggs 

Mr,  Gramm  with  Mr,  Jenkins, 

Mr  Kazen  with  Mr  Mavroules 

Mr,  Peyser  with  Mr   Johnson  of  Colorado, 

Messrs.  FINDLEY  and  ENGLISH 
changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  GARCIA  changed  his  'vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  on  the  last  vote 
I  did  put  my  card  in  the  slot  and  vote, 
but  I  was  advised  it  did  not  register.  I 
voted  in  the  affirmative.  I  spoke  in  fayor 
of  the  resolution  and  voted  in  the 
affirmative. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  MICHFX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  to  proceed  for  1  minute  for  the 
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purpose  of  inqmrmg  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  5,  1980 

Mr.    MURTHA.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 


The  original  and  one  copy  for  the  author- 
izing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Hakolo  T,  (Bizz)  Johnson. 
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ter  and  no  worse.  Soldiers  are  solid  citizens 
with  the  same  basic  needs  and  desires  as  their 
neers  In  the  civilian  communltv. 


Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the      to  tie  overseas  In  a  nonconunand-sponsored 
"balance"  required  to  keep  these  soldiers  In      status  either.  Thus,  we  force  more  depend- 
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purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  the  program  for  next 
week. 

itr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  tlie  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  May  5.  1980,  is  as  follows: 

The  House  meets  at  noon  on  Monday, 
May  5.  on  the  Consent  Calendar,  suspen- 
sions, eight  bills.  Recorded  votes  on  sus- 
pensions will  be  postponed  until  Tues- 
day, May  6. 

The  bills  are  as  follows 

HJl.  5737,  International  Claims  Settle- 
ment Act  amendments: 

H.J.  Res.  324,  permitting  supply  of  ad- 
ditional low  enriched  uranium  fuel  under 
international   agreements; 

H.R.  4890,  ccmmercial  fisheries  re- 
search and  development  authorizations: 

HJl.  6022.  Tensas  River  National  Wild- 
life Refuge; 

HJl.  6169  Bogue  Chitto  National  Wild- 
life Refuge ; 

HJl.  6727,  Bon  Secour  National  WUd- 
llfe  Refuge: 

H.R.  6839,  Endangered  Species  Act  au- 
thorizations; 

H.R.  6615.  ocean  poUution  planning 
authorization,  1981-83 

Tuesday  and  the  balance  of  the  week : 

The  Hoiuse  meets  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
3  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  11  a.m.  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday. 

We  will  take  up  the  Private  Calendar 
on  Tuesday.  There  will  be  recorded  votes 
on  the  bills  debated  Monday.  May  5. 

We  will  then  take  up  the  following: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307,  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  complete 
consideration. 

H.R.  6081.  special  Central  American 
assistance,  with  a  motion  to  request  a 
conference. 

H.R.  4046,  Antitrust  Collateral  Estop- 
pel Act.  under  an  open  rule  ^vith  1  hour 
of  debate. 

H.R.  4048,  awards  of  prejudgment 
Interest  In  antitrust  litigation,  under  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate 

S.  1309,  Pood  Stamp  Act  Amendments 
of  1980.  modified  rule,  with  2  hours  of 
debate. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  3  pjn.  on 
Friday  and  by  5:30  p.m.  on  all  other 
days  except  Wednesday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  any  move  to  come  in  early 
next  Wednesday,  as  we  did  this  week, 
and  possibly  then  wiping  out  a  Friday 
session  as  we  are  doing  this  week?  Has 
there  been  any  talk  of  that  at  all  on  the 
majority  side? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I  under- 
stand, if  we  finish  the  schedule,  we  will 
not  have  a  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  But  there  is  no  tentative 
plan  for  coming  in  early  on  Wednesday. 
is  there? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  5.  1980 

Mr.    MURTHA.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  12 
oclock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  original  and  one  copy  for  the  author- 
izing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Sincerely. 

Harold  T   (Bizz)  Johnson. 

Chairman. 
There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH         CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr  MURTHA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY  PASSED.  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday.  May  5.  1980.  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  that  the  Speaker  be  author- 
ized to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  duly  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection 


n  1700 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIRMAN 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS    AND   TRANSPORTATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation: which  was  read  and.  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

CoMMiTTin:  ON  Public  Works 

AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

Washington.  DC  .  April  28.  19S0 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Speaker    of    the    House    of    Representatives. 
Washin{/ton.  DC 
Dear  Mr   Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the   Public   Buildings   Act  of   1969. 
as  amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  April  23.  1980: 
alterations 
Yakima.   Washington,   Justice  William  O. 
Douglas.  Federal  Building,  U.S.  Courthouse 
Los   Angeles.   California.  VS.  Courthouse. 

construction 
Ashland.  Kentucky.  Courthouse  and  Fed- 
eral Office  Building. 

11(81      RESOLUTION 

Hempstead  and  Hauppauge.  New  York. 
New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 


THE  WORSENING  PLIGHT  OF 
THE  "ARMY'S  OWN" 

I  Mr  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
reports  over  the  last  month  or  so  have  In- 
creased public  awareness  of  the  economic 
plight  of  our  military  personnel.  The 
American  people  are  Just  now  becoming 
aware  of  the  acute  military  manpower 
shortage  problems  facing  this  Nation. 
They  are  becoming  more  concerned  as 
they  discover  that  literally  thousands  of 
our  military  families  live  below  the  pov- 
erty level  The  people  of  this  Nation  are 
shocked  to  learn  that  as  many  as  275,000 
military  famihes  are  ehgible  for  welfare, 
and  the  commissary  system  took  in  over 
$10  million  in  food  stamps  last  year. 

The  subject  of  military  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  has  been  discussed  many  times 
in  this  Chamber.  In  too  many  instances 
the  decisions  reached  here  have  resulted 
in  the  continued  erosion  of  such  nonpay 
or  deferred-pay  items.  The  charge  has 
been  made  by  a  number  of  critics  that 
since  some  of  the  benefits  are  intangible 
and  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
strict  cost  standards,  they  should  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated. 

Army  magazine  recently  published  an 
outstanding  article  written  by  Sgt.  Maj. 
William  Connelly,  the  Army's  highest 
ranking  enlisted  soldier.  This  sirtlcle  puts 
into  perspective  what  the  deplorable  ero- 
sion of  pay.  benefits,  and  other  necessi- 
ties of  living  means  to  the  members  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  I  recommend  this  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues  for  their  consid- 
eration: 

The  Worsening  Plight  or 
THE  "Army's  Own" 

(By  Sgt.  MaJ.  William  A   Connelly) 

In  an  era  of  steeply  rising  living  costs, 
one  of  the  most  economically  bruised  seg- 
ments of  the  US.  population  Is  also  one  of 
Us  most  es.sentlal:  those  who  belong  to  the 
mllltflry  community,  especially  those  who 
support  families  The  deplorable  erosion  of 
the  soldier's  pay.  benefits  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  living  has  long  been  the  target 
of  vigorous  AUSA  efforts  to  correct  the 
wrongs  that  riddle  the  military  services'  com- 
pensation systems 

Knowing  of  the  similar  concern  of  the 
Army's  top  enlisted  person  and  aware  that 
no  one  Is  better  qualified  to  comment  on  the 
way  It  Is  among  those  who  belong  to  the  sen- 
ior service,  we  asked  the  sergeant  major  of 
the  Army  for  his  views. 

You  can  pick  up  almost  any  publication, 
watch  television  or  listen  to  the  radio  and 
they  win  all  tell  you  that  the  military  Is 
In  sad  shape.  They  expound  on  the  "ques- 
tionable" quality  of  our  readiness,  our  troops, 
the  leadership,  training,  the  "takeover"  by 
the  minorities,  and  all  about  the  drug,  alco- 
hol and  sexual  harassment  problems  that  the 
military  services  are  having. 

The  one  thing  the  "experts"  behind  these 
assessments  do  not  tell  you  Is  that  the  mili- 
tary Is  an  all -volunteer  force — and.  as  such, 
only  a  reflection  of  American  society,  no  bet- 
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ter  and  no  worse.  Soldiers  are  solid  citizens 
with  the  game  basic  needs  and  desires  as  tbelr 
peers  In  the  civilian  community. 

Of  course  we  have  some  problems  In  the 
Army.  Why  should  today's  Array  be  any  dif- 
ferent from  past  armies?  Even  during  World 
War  II.  when  we  had  millions  of  men  In  uni- 
form and  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  united  In  a  common  cause,  we  still 
had  problems. 

I  have  been  In  the  Army  for  more  than  28 
years  and  have  served  In  six  overseas  tours. 
Four  of  them  were  In  Oermany  where  I  was 
the  command  sergeant  m&jor  of  a  combat 
battalion,  the  7th  Army  Training  Command. 
and  the  1st  Armored  Division.  For  two  years 
before  becoming  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army.  I  was  the  command  sergeant  major 
of  Forces  Command. 

I  also  have  been  a  first  sergeant  for  13 
years  of  my  military  career.  In  all  those 
positions.  I  traveled  extensively  and  talked 
to  tens  of  thousands  of  soldiers  all  over  the 
world. 

Thus.  I  feel  that  I  can  honestly  speak 
about  and  for  the  soldiers.  I  feel  that  I  un- 
derstand them,  their  problems,  their  Joys, 
their  sorrows,  their  hardships  and  the  sac- 
rifices that  they  must  make  to  be  good  sol- 
diers I  feel  that  I  can  relate  to  today's 
troops  and  their  problems  because  I  have 
not  forgotten  what  It  Is  like  to  be  a  young 
soldier  thousands  of  miles  away  from  home. 

From  my  travels.  I  am  delighted  to  report 
that  the  Army  Is  healthy,  sound  and  in  good 
condition  In  terms  of  training  and  readiness, 
regardless  of  what  Its  detractors  say.  The 
soldiers  are  on  the  outer  edges  of  the  Free 
World  doing  the  things  that  they  are  get- 
ting paid  to  do — maintaining  a  good  readi- 
ness   posture    and    deterring    war. 

These  soldiers  are  Intelligent,  well -moti- 
vated and  will  tax  the  abilities  of  those  ap- 
pointed over  them  with  their  demands  for 
aggressive,  positive  leadership  to  provide  the 
guidance  they  need  to  become  professionals 
Soldiers  will  ask  questions  and  expect  an- 
swers from  anyone  on  any  number  of  sub- 
jects—especially things  that  affect  them 
and  their  families. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  bit  worried  about 
the  quality  or  courage  of  today's  troops. 
However.  I  am  concerned  about  the  con- 
stant erosion  of  pay  and  benefits  and  the 
uncertainty  of  many  parts  of  the  quallty-of- 
llfe  program  such  as  the  proposed  new  re- 
tirement plans,  medical  care  and  limited 
dependent   travel    overseas. 

As  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  Martin 
R  Hoffmann  has  said.  "iTie  Army  is  not 
simply  a  Job  or  a  place  to  work.  It  Is  a  total 
way  of  life.  At  times  It  Is  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that 
is  based  on  commitment— commitment  by 
the  individual  to  his  fellow  soldiers,  to  his 
unit,  to  the  Army  and  to  his  nation." 

It  Is  obvious  that  soldiers  cannot  be  paid 
enough  in  simple  dollars  to  do  the  things 
that  they  have  done  for  more  than  two 
centuries:  to  be  prepared  to  make  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  in  defense  of  their  nation 
snouid  It  become  necessary.  Soldiers  serve 
in  the  military  for  many  reasons,  only  one 
of  which  is  money. 

The  basic  element  In  the  enlistment  and 
retention  equation  is  the  quality  of  the 
r^^Jx.  life"— those  conditions  of  service 
Which  must  be  accepted  and  benefits  that 
nf  "P«'=*«'  Most  soldiers  value  highly  all 
cL  .tn  Pf*^"""'  benefits,  with  medical 
r^^!.^  ^^^  retirement  system  by  far  the 
most  important. 

Most  military  members  know  how  much 
ST'"'"°"  '^"^  ^»  "'«'^''  '"  the  unN 

Most  rJit?  ^*^  ''°""*  '■•^""e  as  civilians 
S  enmtii?  "f;"^*'"'-  both  Junior  officers 
believe  lh«ttr'^  ^^""^  ^  *>*''*  ^^'^-^  »"^ 

'ndrvrdu^"of^'^ei^L'n^'''"  ?/"  ^'"'' "" 

the  Civilian  worm  '°""^    "'=*""'   '" 


Thus.  It  Is  clear  that  a  large  part  of  the 
"balance"  required  to  keep  these  soldiers  In 
the  Army  comes  from  the  potential  benefits 
available  In  the  military  community  which 
are  better  than  those  available  in  civilian 
jobs. 

The  erosion  and  uncertainty  of  many  parts 
of  the  quality  of  this  way  of  life,  such  as 
p&y.  retirement,  medical  care  and  depend- 
ents overseas,  have  already  affected  the  ef- 
forts of  manning  the  force.  It  Is  taken  as  a 
maxim  that  a  potential  benefit  has  no 
value   to  the  Individual   until   it   Is  used. 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  truth,  because 
some  soldiers  value  the  potential  of  the 
benefit  itself.  While  a  soldier  or  family  may 
not  use  medical  care  for  an  extended  peri- 
od, this  Is  of  little  consequence,  since  the 
medical  care  is  there,  available  when  needed. 
This  Is  extremely  Important  and  weighs 
heavily  on  the  service  member's  decision  to 
Join  and.  moreover,  to  remain  in  the  serv- 
ice. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  changes  in 
either  the  definition  or  availability  of  these 
benefits  can  be  expected  to  result  In  serious 
repercussions  in  manpower. 

This  erosion  did  not  happen  overnight 
It  has  been  going  on  for  years  The  latest 
Is  congressional  action  taken  to  restrict  de- 
pendents In  overseas  travel  emd  support.  In- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  1980  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion Act  are  provisions  that  place  a  celling 
of  325.000  command-sponsored  military  de- 
pendents who  can  be  overseas  as  of  30  Sep- 
tember. 1980. 

The  act  does  not,  however,  restrict  the 
number  of.  nor  does  It  withdraw  support 
from,  noncommand-sponsored  dependents 
At  the  end  of  November.  1979,  the  Army  had 
less  than  170,000  command-sponsored  de- 
p>endents  overseas. 

The  total  Impact  on  the  Army  and  Its 
soldiers  will  not  be  known  until  the  Defense 
Department  has  time  to  pass  on  guidance 
to  the  different  services  on  the  number  of 
dependents  they  will  be  authorized  to  retain 
overseas. 

In  my  opinion,  the  publicity  associated 
with  this  act  has  already  had  a  tremendous 
negative  Impact  on  the  morale  of  soldiers 
and  their  families  TTie  transient  character 
of  military  service  is  well  known  by  all 
"Here  today  and  gone  tomorrow"  has  been 
the  standard  In  the  i>ost-WorId  War  11 
Army.  The  movement  aspect  was  already  the 
condition  of  service  that  bothered  soldiers 
the  most,  and  with  the  dependent  elimina- 
tions from  overseas.  It  has  had  a  double 
Impact. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  in  the  all- 
volunteer  force  53  percent  of  our  soldiers 
are  married.  This  Includes  25  percent  of 
those  serving  first  enlistments  and  over  11 
percent  of  the  Els  with  under  two  years  of 
service. 

Denjrtng  travel  entitlements  for  military 
dependents  overseas  will  only  Increase  fami- 
ly financial  problems.  Most  dependents  will 
decide  to  travel  overseas  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  Join  their  spouses  rather  than  face 
the  lonely  alternative  of  maintaining  sepa- 
rate households. 

Dependents  overseas  are  vital  to  the  con- 
tinuing health  and  readiness  of  our  com- 
mands. They  make  a  positive  contribution 
to  the  morale  and  retention  of  our  soldiers. 
By  their  presence  overseas,  they  add  to  the 
stability  and  normalcy  of  the  military  pop- 
ulation and  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
disruptive  behavior.  Dependents  do  not 
create  special  evacuation  problems  that  do 
not  already  exist  because  they  are  not  the 
domlnsuit  American  civilian  presence  abroad. 

If  the  restricted  dependent  travel  remains, 
the  military  will  lose  a  large  number  of  its 
soldiers.  NCOs  and  Junior  officers. 

The  peo-ile  whom  we  need  to  keep  in  the 
military  do  not  earn  enough  money  to 
maintain  two  households,  but  soldiers 
hardly    make   enough    for   their   dependents 


to  be  overseas  In  a  noncommand-sponsored 
status  either.  Thus,  we  force  more  depend- 
ents to  become  "Army  widows."  which  cause* 
morale  problems,  both  at  home  and  over- 
.seas.  and  Impairs  the  effectiveness  of  our 
units  Restricted  dependent  travel  alao 
places  additional  strain  on  US.  facilities  and 
services  such  as  medical  care 

With  the  Army  medical  service  prtmarlly 
responsible  to  active-duty  members — and 
couple  that  with  the  shortage  of  funds  and 
trained  medical  personnel — the  resultant  de- 
pendent medical  care  has  become  a  distor- 
tion of  what  soldiers  are  told  when  they 
enter  the  service. 

As  one  sergeant  said :  "I  was  told  that  my 
deF>endents  and  I  would  receive  free  medical 
care,  not  only  while  I  was  on  active  duty. 
but  after  I  retired  from  the  military  This  Is 
just  not  true  anymore  Retirees  and  their 
dependents  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
medical  treatment  In  most  locations  because 
It  Is  provided  to  them  on  a  space-available 
basis" 

These  shortages  have  also  dictated  that 
certain  medical  care  for  dependents  of  ac- 
tive-duty soldiers  Is  provided  on  the  space- 
available  basis  now 

To  make  up  for  the  lack  of  direct  medi- 
cal care  in  Army  facilities,  the  Department 
of  Defense  supported  the  creation  of  the 
Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program  for 
the  Uniformed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  some 
13  years  ago  For  the  most  part,  CHAMPUS 
has  been  unable  to  conform  effectively  to 
the  needs  of  other  soldiers  because  of  those 
economic  and  resource  pressures  which 
have  reduced  the  full  value  of  their  mili- 
tary health  care  benefits 

One  soldier  put  It  this  viray  "CHAMPUS 
Is  not  much  of  a  substitute  for  the  direct 
medical  service  that  my  family  used  to  re- 
ceive at  military  installations  and  certainly 
not  what  I  was  promised  when  I  came  Into 
the  Army." 

No  matter  what  we  say  about  the  CHAM- 
PUS program,  it  still  takes  money  out  of  the 
soldiers  pocket,  money  that  he  can  til-af- 
ford to  give  up  because  he  is  already  finan- 
cially strapped  Over  a  fifth  of  all  enlisted 
personnel  already  have  a  second  Job,  and  40 
percent  of  their  spouses  are  also  working  out- 
side of  the  home  In  trying  to  make  ends 
meet.  More  soldiers  say  they  need  to  work. 
but  the  conditions  of  military  service  pro- 
hibit them  from  doing  so 

In  a  February.  1979.  Department  of  the 
Army  survey,  12  percent  of  our  soldiers  said 
that  their  dependents  had  been  unable  to 
receive  civilian  medical  care  under  CHAM- 
PUS, regardless  of  the  Illness,  because  of 
their  Inability   to  meet  the  cost 

Can  you  believe  thaf  Twelve  percent  of 
our  soldiers  In  the  Army  today  cannot  af- 
ford medical  treatment  for  their  depend- 
ents! This  Is  a  shame'  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  recruit  our  youth  to  give  the  prime  of 
their  lives  In  service  for  the  defense  of  their 
country,  but  we  cannot  provide  sufficient 
care  for  their  families 

Do  you  think  this  causes  moral  problems 
in  the  Army''  You  bet  it  does  and  morale  of 
the  fighting  force  ds  the  sinele  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  any  battle  or  war  Napoleon 
once  said  "Morale  makes  up  three-quarters 
of  the  game;  the  relative  balance  of  man- 
power accounts  for  only  the  remaining 
quarter  In  war  everything  depends  on 
morale:  and  morale  and  public  opinion 
comprise  the  better  part  of  reality  " 

TTiere  are  a  lot  of  problems  connected  with 
CHAMPUS,  and  education  coupled  with  the 
money  aspect  seems  to  be  the  key  to  some  of 
them  The  beneficiaries  of  the  program  do  not 
understand  It,  how  it  works  or  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  them  as  participants 

In  the  February,  1979.  survey  only  70  per- 
cent of  our  troops  said  that  they  had  heard 
of  CHAMPUS  and  43  percent  indicated  that 
they  had  filed  a  CHAMPUS  claim  in  the  past 
12   months    Only    19   percent  of   those   filing 
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claims,  however.  Indicated  that  they  had  no     cent,   while   the   cumulative  annual  regular     food,  housing,  medical   care  and  other  ne- 

problems  getting  paid  or  settling  their  claims,     military    compensation    iCAKMC)    Increases     cessltles.  If  required   e8p)eclally  If  the  soldier 
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denied  the  American  people  of  their  rights,     guage  and  heritage  could  arrive  at  so 
have  been  caused.  In  part,  by  the  policies  of     similar   a    goal    almost   simultaneously. 


today — in  the  spirit  of  the  past  to  pre- 
vent the  Katyns  of  the  future. 
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cl*Una.  however,  indicated  that  they  had  no 
problems  getting  paid  or  settling  their  claims. 

The  survey  also  revealed  that  18  percent  of 
the  soldiers  who  used  CHAMPUS  had  to  pay 
all  coats  in  a  lump  sum  at  the  time  service 
was  rendered  Another  eight  percent  indi- 
cated they  had  to  pay  when  the  service  was 
received,  but  the  doctors  permitted  them  to 
pay  on  terms. 

This  means  that  26  percent  of  our  soldiers 
had  to  pay  for  medical  care  for  their  families 
out  of  their  own  pockets  and  wait  on 
CHAMPXTS  to  settle  their  claims  Our  soldiers 
cannot  afford  this  unexpected  outlay  of  csish 
for  anything.  let  alone  something  they  as- 
sumed they  would  get  free  after  enlisting 
With  double-digit  inflation,  our  soldiers  to- 
day have  a  hard  enough  time  putting  food  on 
the  table,  let  alone  solving  the  problems  of 
medical  bills. 

This  statement  Is  borne  out  in  the  fact  that 
in  order  to  help  our  soldiers  and  their  fam- 
lUea  meet  their  obligations,  receive  medical 
and  dental  care  and  put  food  on  their  tables, 
the  Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  loaned  or 
made  grants  of  more  than  S8. 171. 344  to  them 
in  1979.  Some  of  these  loans  and  grants  in- 
clude tUS.seg  for  medical  and  dental  care 
that  our  soldiers  should  have  received 
through  direct  medical  care  as  one  of  their 
benefits. 

Other  specific  areas  Include  t3.4C5,521  for 
help  In  paying  rents.  11.247.278  for  food  (and 
that  did  not  Include  the  Army  Community 
Services  food  locker  program)  and  another 
tl. 500.000  to  help  defray  moving  costs  and 
emergency  travel  expenses  This  is  not  a  com- 
plete list  of  funds  disbursed  by  AER.  but  they 
are  good  examples  of  how  our  soldiers  are 
simply  not  being  compensated  enough  on 
which  to  live. 

The  lack  of  knowledge  displayed  by  our  sol- 
diers about  the  CHAMPUS  program,  of 
course.  Is  basically  the  fault  of  the  military 
servlcea.  starting  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  administers  the  program,  on 
down. 

No  matter  how  dlOcuIt  It  may  be  to  ed- 
ucate troops,  it  is  imperative  that  we  help  our 
soldiers  solve  any  problems  they  may  have 
After  all.  a  person  is  of  little  use  as  a  soldier 
when  ho  or  his  family  hsis  a  problem,  espe- 
cially in  the  medical,  dental  and  food  areas 

Routine  dental  care  has  never  been  avail- 
able for  dependents,  except  in  remote  loca- 
tions In  the  United  States  and  for  overseas 
assignments  (and  CHAMPUS  has  no  dental 
coverage)  Dental  care  is  expensive,  but  it 
cannot  be  postponed  until  the  soldier  gets 
the  necessary  money. 

Our  soldiers  slmpiy  cannot  afford  dental 
work  or  checkups  on  the  salaries  they  are 
being  paid.  One  sergeant  I  saw  in  a  post  ex- 
change Just  pointed  to  his  sons  new  braces 
when  I  asked  him  what  he  got  for  Christmas 
It  Is  a  sad  commentary  but  a  true  one 

Medical  care  is  not  the  only  benefit  that 
has  eroded.  TTie  catch-up  pay  raises  from 
1967  to  1972  made  the  military  pay  rates  gen- 
erally competitive  with  the  private  sector 
Pay  raises  since  January.  1973.  however,  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation  or  the 
civilian  sector. 

The  base  pay  of  a  recruit  in  the  Army  has 
gone  from  ill  percent  of  the  minimum 
wage  In  January.  1973,  to  84  percent  of  the 
minimum  wage  In  January.  1979  This  com- 
parlaon  Is  based  on  a  full-time  minimum 
wage  earner's  monthly  pay  for  a  40-hour 
work  week  and  the  monthly  base  pay  of  an 
El  with  under  two  years  of  service  who 
works  an  untold  number  of  hours  per  week 
A  soldier  Is  considered  on  duty  24  hours  a 
day.  3«6  days  a  year,  and  has  no  set  hours 
for  working. 

RecTiilt  pay  Is  not  the  only  level  of  pay 
that  has  lagged  behind.  The  pay  raises  since 
1972  have  also  failed  to  keep  pace  with  In- 
flation or  the  cost  of  living.  Prom  1  Janu- 
ary. 1973.  to  31  December.  1979.  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  (CPI)   increased  80  7  per- 


cent, while  the  cumulative  annual  regular 
military  compensation  (CARMC)  Increases 
were  50.6  percent. 

For  example  the  CPI  went  up  12.2  percent 
In  1974.  whereas  military  pay  increased  only 
5.5  percent.  In  1978,  the  CPI  increased  nine 
percent,  while  the  military  pay  increased  5.5 
percent,  and  in  1979,  the  CPI  rose  13.4  per- 
cent, but  military  pay  increased  only  seven 
percent. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  decline  In  real 
purchasing  power  experienced  by  military 
people,  the  Presidents  Economic  Report  In- 
dicated that  wages  for  union-represented 
employees  kept  pace  with  inflation  between 
1  December.  1972,  and  30  September,  1978. 
rising  59.7  percent  while  the  CPI  rose  56.9 
percent. 

These  pay  caps  have  had  a  negative  im- 
pact on  the  quality  of  life  of  the  military 
member  and  his  family  since  they  adversely 
affect  his  current  purchasing  power  while 
on  active  duty  and  his  lifetime  earnings  in 
reduced  retirement  pay. 

An  example  of  this  Is  that,  effective  with 
the  1  March,  1980.  retired  pay  increases,  the 
retired  pay  for  a  master  sergeant  (E8)  who 
retired  with  25  years  of  service  In  February. 
1972.  is  $1,075.69  a  month.  The  current  re- 
tirement pay  of  a  master  sergeant  who  re- 
tires with  25  years  of  service  in  March.  1980. 
U  only  $918.18. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  Is  that  the 
retired  pay  increases  twice  a  year  have  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  consumer  price  index 
and  active-duty  military  pay  has  not. 

Most  of  the  soldiers  I  have  talked  with 
consider  the  retirement  system  the  key 
benefit  that  they  receive  from  being  in  the 
Army.  The  uncertainty  of  the  system,  how- 
ever, is  causing  a  lot  of  morale  problems  in 
the  military. 

As  one  young  soldier  said  to  me  on  one 
of  my  recent  visits: 

"Sergeant  major  of  the  Army.  I  have  Just 
reenllsted  for  three  years.  When  I  came  into 
the  Army  three  years  ago.  they  were  working 
on  a  new  retirement  plan  and  they  are  still 
working  on  the  same  plan.  When  are  they 
going  to  get  It  worked  out  so  we  will  know 
what  the  future  holds  for  us?" 

Currently,  the  military  services  are  so  de- 
pendent on  the  stamina  of  youth  to  fight 
our  wars  that  they  force  most  service  mem- 
bers to  retire  before  they  attain  the  age 
when  they  can  draw  social  security  benefits 
and  while  they  still  have  school-aged  chil- 
dren to  suppKjrt. 

These  same  retirees,  with  few  exceptions, 
must  begin  new  careers  In  their  middle  age 
because  they  cannot  live  on  their  retirement 
pay.  All  of  this,  of  course,  puts  a  lot  of  strain 
on  the  service  member  and  his  family  try- 
ing to  adjust  to  the  changes. 

Active-duty  pay.  retirement  pay  and  medi- 
cal care  are  not  the  only  financial  considera- 
tions that  have  eroded  over  the  past  two 
decades. 

Service  members  have  seen  the  regular 
reenllstment  bonus  eliminated,  military  air 
fare  discounts  reduced  by  50  percent,  su- 
perior performance  and  shortage  specialty 
proficiency  pays  eliminated,  the  full-funded 
O.r.  Bill  eliminated,  the  commissary  sur- 
charge Increased  to  fund  construction,  and 
the  full-funded  enlisted  undergraduate  de- 
gree and  the  pre-dlscharge  education  pro- 
grams eliminated. 

There  are  several  more  proposals  which 
are  debated  annually  that  would  erode  more 
of  the  few  remaining  benefits,  such  as  elimi- 
nation of  approprlated-fund  support  for 
commissaries  and  overseas  transportation  of 
post  exchange  cargo  which.  If  implemented, 
would  further  increase  members'  costs.  This 
Is  not  a  complete  list  but  a  good  Idea  of 
what  has  been  happening  In  the  area  of  mili- 
tary compensation  over  the  past  two  decades 

The  availability  of  these  potential  bene- 
fits to  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents  re- 
assures them  that  they  will  have  adequate 


food,  housing,  medical  care  and  other  ne- 
cessities. If  required  especially  if  the  soldier 
is  absent.  The  benefits  are  a  clear  and  easily 
discernible  signal  to  the  soldier  that  "some- 
one cares."  The  care  shorwn  by  the  Army  In 
providing  these  benefits  to  the  dependents 
convinces  the  soldiers  that  the  Army  •takes 
care  of  Its  own." 

Some  Americans  maintain  that  such  things 
are  Intangible  and  must,  therefore,  be  dis- 
regarded as  they  cannot  be  "costed."  It  Is 
true  that  such  things  are  Intangible,  but  they 
cannot  be  disregarded  for  they  are  the  basis 
of  soldiering,  morale,  determination  and  de- 
votion to  duty. 

Soldiers  are  not  Just  technicians;  they  are 
members  of  a  profession  of  arms  which  has 
existed  virtually  unchanged  for  thousands 
of  years — far  longer  than  most  other  human 
Institutions  have  existed.  The  Army  has  done 
so  because  of  its  unique  character — a 
uniqueness  based  primarily  upon  Intangibles 
that  cannot  be  "coeted." 

The  simple  availability  of  the  benefits 
reinforces  the  soldier's  Idea  that  the  Army 
■does  take  care  of  Its  own."  bolsters  the 
soldier's  commitment  to  the  Army  and  the 
nation,  eind  results  In  the  most  effective 
fighting  force  ever  fielded. 


NATIONAL    SAVE 
IN    ALLENTOWN. 


OBSERVANCE  OP 
HOUSING  DAY 
PA. 

•  Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
participated  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home- 
builders  Association  National  Save  Hous- 
ing Day  parade  in  Allentown,  Pa,  This 
parade  and  rally  vividly  dramatized  the 
seriousness  of  the  crisis  facing  this  most 
basic  industry. 

At  this  rally,  Mr.  James  Molinaro, 
president  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home- 
builders  Association  presented  me  with 
a  resolution  which  I  would  now  like  to 
present  for  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Resolutiok 

To  the  Congress  of  The  United  States: 

Whereas,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association  is  a  non-profit  corporation  of 
home  builders,  building  suppliers,  realtors, 
and  lending  Institutions:  and 

Whereas,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  National  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association  believes  it  is  the  right  of  every 
American  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  borne; 
and 

Whereas,  current  economic  policies  and 
conditions  have  denied  many  Americans 
their  right  to  purchase  a  home;   and 

Whereas,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association  protests  the  current  economic 
policies  and  demands  that  government,  both 
National,  State,  and  Local,  take  what  steps 
are  necessary  to  correct  the  deplorable  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  to  Insure  to  every 
American,  their  right  to  purchase  and  own 
a  home. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved  and  It  Is 
resolved,  that  the  President,  Officers  and 
members  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Build- 
ers Association  acknowledge  and  support  the 
proposition  that  every  American  should  have 
the  right  to  purchase  and  own  a  home. 

That,  current  economic  conditions  have 
and  will  continue  to  have  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing to  the  American  people  the  right  to  pur- 
chase and  own  a  home. 

That,  the  economic  conditions  which  have 
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denied  the  American  people  of  their  rights, 
have  been  caused,  in  part,  by  the  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  their  un- 
questioned authority  over  economic  and  fis- 
cal policy  in  America. 

That,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  through 
Its  economic  policies,  have  caused  an  In- 
crease in  interest  rates  that  are  depriving 
many  Americans  of  their  right  to  purchase 
and  own  a  home. 

That,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association  urges  that  the  President.  Jimmy 
Carter,  continue  with  and  increase  his  fight 
against  Inflation,  and  to  that  end.  we  sup- 
port his  efforts  to  balance  the  Federal  Budget 
and  to  show  fiscal  responsibility  In  dealing 
with  the  nation's  economy. 

That,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association  urges  that  President  Jimmy 
Carter,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
re-evaluate  the  unquestioned  authority,  and 
the  broad  economic  and  fiscal  powers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  an  effort  to  make 
them  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

That,  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association,  its  President,  Officers,  and  mem- 
bers, believe  in  and  support  the  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  that  we  urge  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
all  other  National,  State  and  Local  Govern- 
ment officials  to  take  whatever  st«ps  are 
necessary  to  stop  inflation  and  relieve  the 
American  people  of  high  Interest  rates  on 
mortgages,  which  have  caused  a  crisis  In  the 
home  building  Industry  and  have  taken 
away  the  dream  of  every  American,  to  own 
a  home. 

That  the  Lehigh  Valley  Home  Builders 
Association.  Its  President.  Officers  and  mem- 
bers pledge  their  support  to  these  officials, 
of  National.  State  and  Local  Government, 
who  support  responsible  and  sensible  govern- 
ment, and  that  we  further  pledge  to  protect 
the  right  of  every  American  to  purchase  and 
own  a  home.  We  will  live,  we  will  act.  and 
we  win  fight,  to  keep  the  American  Ideal  of 
reasonable  affordaMllty  to  purchase  a  home. 


POLISH   CONSTITUTION   DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Zablocki)  is 
recosrnized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
distinct  privilege  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  our  colleagues  the  anniversary  of  the 
ratification  of  the  Polish  Constitution  of 
May  3,  1791. 

Today,  as  we  commemorate  the  189th 
anniversary  of  this  historic  event,  our 
recollection  of  the  basic  principles  it  rep- 
resents, freedom,  dignity  of  man.  justice, 
takes  on  a  special  significance.  Today, 
because  of  recent  events,  we  are  even 
able  to  better  view  the'  May  3  constitu- 
tion in  its  proper  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  recall  that  on  Au- 
gust 1.  1975,  35  nations,  including  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords  guaranteeing  fundamental  free- 
dom to  all  without  distinction,  including 
freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  re- 
lieion  or  belief.  These  princioles  are  ages 
old  and  have  been  the  basis  for  every  for- 
mal expression  of  man's  desire  to  be  free 
from  oppression  and  be  able  to  exercise 
his  God-given  freedom  of  choice. 

These  princioles,  which  recognize  the 
dignity  of  the  individual,  were  the  very 
foundation  of  our  ovm  Constitut'on  in 
1789  and  2  years  later,  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  At  first  glance,  it 
seems  remarkable  that  two  nations  so 
diverse   in   their  history,   culture,  lan- 


guage and  heritage  could  arrive  at  so 
similar  a  goal  almost  simultaneously. 
Yet.  it  is  not  really  so  remarkable  when 
we  recognize  that  both  documents  are 
expressions  of  mankind's  inevitable  des- 
tiny— to  be  free. 

The  agreement  at  Helsinki,  like  other 
international  declarations  of  human 
rights  principles,  including  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  of  the 
United  Nations,  could  become  just  an- 
other historic  document  without  practi- 
cal effect.  President  Carter,  however,  has 
let  the  world  know  that  the  United  States 
Will  lend  its  strong  moral  support  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  Poland  as  well  as  in 
other  nations  under  Soviet  domination, 
courageous  champions  of  individual 
rights  continue  to  pre.ss  for  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  personal  freedom  at  great 
risk  to  themselves  and  their  families.  Can 
we  do  less  than  speak  out  for  their  cause 
for  all  the  world  to  hear? 

The  bold  and  public  approach  of  the 
Carter  administration — developed  in 
consultation  with  his  Secretary  of  State, 
with  his  Special  Adviser  for  National 
Security,  and  with  the  Congress — is  not 
without  its  risks. 

In  recent  years,  for  example,  several 
Latin  American  nations  rejected  Amer- 
ican aid  under  mutual  assistance  agree- 
ments because  of  strong  administration 
criticism  of  their  abuses  of  human  rights. 
The  Soviet  Union,  likewise,  during  the 
talks  which  led  to  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  aiming  at  the  limitation  of 
strategic  arms— SALT — labeled  Ameri- 
can criticism  of  Soviet  suppression  of 
civil  liberties  as  interference  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs.  This  is  nonsense.  We  can- 
not refrain  from  speaking  out  against 
immorality.  Godlessness.  violence,  mur- 
der, and  the  suppression  of  basic  human 
rights  wherever  they  occur.  To  fail  to 
speak  out  would  only  serve  to  condone 
such  acts  and  encourage  further  abuses 
of  human  rights  such  as  those  occurring 
today  in  the  brutal  Soviet  attempt  to 
dominate  the  freedom-loving  people  of 
Afghanistan. 

The  continued  harassment  of  political 
dissidents  and  intellectuals,  particularly 
by  the  Helsinki  signatory  nations,  is  a 
source  of  great  concern  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  Congress.  Deliberate 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Eastern  European  nations  hamper 
the  reuniting  of  relatives  and  frustrate 
friendly  contacts  with  other  nations 
throughout  the  world.  These  are  viola- 
tions of  Helsinki. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  tradition  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights,  we  remain 
steadfastly  committed  to  the  defense  of 
human  rights  for  ourselves  and  for  all 
peoples  in  the  world.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  in  many  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  However,  we  must  constantly  call 
attention  to  present  and  past  violations. 
For  that  reason,  on  April  30.  1980,  I 
shared  with  my  colleagues  a  recent 
speech  by  Aloysius  Mazewski,  president 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance  and  of 
the  Polish  American  Congress,  as  well 
as  my  own  remarks,  at  an  observance 
marking  the  40th  anniversary  of  the 
Katyn  Forest  Massacre.  We  speak  out 


today — in  the  spirit  of  the  past  to  pre- 
vent the  Katyns  of  the  future. 

It  is  within  this  perspective  that  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
should  be  viewed  At  the  time  of  its 
adoption  it  was  the  most  liberal  docu- 
ment in  all  of  Europe — years  ahead  of  its 
time. 

Today,  generations  later,  our  country 
strengthened  by   10  million  citizens  of 
Polish  descent  pledges  its  active  support 
for  the  principles  of  civil  liberty.  Justice, 
religious    freedom    enunciated    by    the 
May  3  constitution    After  years  of  op- 
pression   and    domination.   Poland   still 
waits  for  the  opportunity  to  exercise  the 
freedom  we  enioy,  God  grant  that  her 
peoDle  will  not  have  to  wait  much  longer 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  proudest  days  in  our  Nation's  history 
is  the  anniversary  of  our  country's  Con- 
stitution,  commemorating  the  declara- 
tion which  gave  us  our  freedom.  Similar- 
ly, one  of  the  brightest  events  in  Polish 
h'story  was  the  adoption  of  the  Third  of 
May  Constitution  of  1791.  On  this  day, 
Poles  throughout  the  free  world  celebate 
this    historic    Polish    national    holiday, 
which  is  a  reminder  to  all,  Uiat  Poland 
was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of  freedom 
in  Eurooe  Unfortunately,  under  the  ty- 
rannical domination  of  their  Communist 
rulers,  the  brave  people  of  Poland  cannot 
speak  out  on  this  day  as  proudly  and 
vigorously  as  they  wish. 

However,  it  is  particularly  fitting  few- 
Americans  to  pav  tribute  to  this  major 
contribution  to  democracy  in  the  world 
Even  more  so.  we  honor  the  event  since 
the  United  States  was  able  to  build  and 
grow  on  its  own  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, while  Poland,  as  early  as  1795.  was 
subjected  to  partitions  and  exploited  by 
neighboring  countries. 

While  their  historic  homeland  remains 
under  the  shadow  of  Soviet  domination, 
the  spirit  embodied  in  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution has  never  died  in  the  hearts  of 
Poles  who  have  migrated  to  other  coun- 
tries. This  day  also  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  the  cultural  links  between  this  Nation 
and  the  free  Poland  that  existed  prior  to 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  n. 

When  Poland  adopted  its  Constitution 
on  May  3.  1791.  lh:s  led  to  a  true  reform 
of  its  internal  life  as  it  asserted  its  de- 
mocracy. But  it  came  too  late,  and  could 
not  put  a  halt  to  the  third  partition  of 
Poland  in  1795  by  the  despotic  rulers  of 
the  neighboring  nations  of  Russia.  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria. 

Wliile  many  invasions  and  subsequent 
partitions  have  creventcd  Poland  from 
developing  her  democratic  ideals,  these 
setbacks  have  failed  to  break  the  spirit  of 
her  peoDle  They  couraceously  persist  in 
their  efforts  to  ease  the  oppression  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  Communist  War- 
saw government.  Poles  everywhere  are 
confident  that  their  future  will  see  a 
flourishing  Poland,  inspired  by  her  great 
Irad'tions  ajid  ideals. 

Although  Poland  is  rlamped  m  the  grip 
of  the  Soviets  today,  the  Polish  people  in 
free  countries  proudly  rommemorate 
Mav  3  as  a  ciav  for  remembering  and 
honoring  Polish  democracy  and  freedom 
On  this  189th  observance  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  first  democratic  constitution 
in  Europe,  the  Poles  look  forward  cwice 
again  to  the  time  when  they  will  have 
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true  independence  both  in  the  national  ficers  after  Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Soviet  the  people  from  remembering  that  they 
life  of  Poland  and  in  the  individual  lives  union  had  made  it  Stalin's  ally  staiin  are  a  sovereign  nation  being  held  captive 
of  its  citizens.  claimed  they  could  not  be  found,  as  if  thou-     Their  only  hope  is  to  constantly  remind 
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true  independence  both  in  the  national 
life  of  Poland  and  in  the  individual  lives 
of  its  citizens. 

This  dav.  which  should  belong  to  every 
Pole,  not  just  those  living  apart  from  the 
mother  country,  gives  encouragement  to 
the  citizens  of  Poland  in  their  continuing 
struggle  for  their  democratic  rights.  We 
must  join  in  the  hope  that  the  Polish 
people  wUl  yet  realize  the  attainment  of 
the  ideals  and  spirit  of  their  May  3 
Constitution. • 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Poland, 
this  year,  people  are  especially  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  commemorating  Polish 
Constitution  Day  is  forbidden.  The  past 
month,  April  1980,  has  marked  the  40th 
anniversary  of  the  massacre  by  Soviet 
troops  of  an  estimated  15.000  Polish  oflB- 
cers  in  the  Kat>Ti  forest. 

On  March  21st,  at  eight  In  the  morning, 
76  year  old  Walenty  Badylak  bound  himself 
with  a  rope  to  a  water  fountain  near  Cra- 
cow's old  town  square,  poured  gasoline  on 
himself  and  committed  suicide  by  burning 
himself  alive— (Studlum,  April  1980) 

How  are  these  three  events  connected? 
Each  points  up  the  oppressive  conditions 
existing  in  Poland  today.  Let  us  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  July  4  came  and  went 
without  parades,  fireworks,  and  flags. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  Independ- 
ence Day  as  a  part  of  our  national  heri- 
tage, we  would  be  outraged  if  we  were 
told  to  go  to  our  offices  and  schools  or 
continue  our  every  day  activities  as  if  it 
were  any  other  day.  That  is  exactly  what 
happens  in  Poland  even,-  year  on  May  3. 
the  day  in  1791  when  Poland  established 
herself  as  a  free,  democratic,  sovereign 
state.  The  ban  on  celebrating  Consti- 
tution Day  serves  as  a  reminder  that 
Poland  is  no  longer  a  sovereign  nation 
but  is  under  Russian  domination. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  oppres- 
sive conditions  existing  in  Poland  today 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  Poles  are 
forbidden  to  speak  of  the  massacre  of 
thousinds  of  Polish  officers  in  the 
Katyn  forest  which  took  place  20  years 
ago  in  April  1940.  Specialists  in  forensic 
medicine  from  all  over  the  world  agree 
that  the  men  whose  bodies  were  found 
buried  at  Katyn  were  killed  by  Soviet 
soldiers  but  no  nation  had  the  courage  to 
try  the  Soviets  for  this  horrible  war 
crime  when  the  Germans  were  being 
tried  at  Nuremburg.  The  following  is  a 
short  account  of  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  massacre.  This  particular 
account  has  been  excerpted  from  the 
April  "Studium"  which  is  issued  by  the 
North  American  Study  Center  for  Polish 
Affairs  in  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. : 

On  March  21  at  eight  In  the  morning  76 
year-old  Walenty  Badylak  bound  himself 
with  a  rope  to  a  water  foimtaln  near  Cra- 
cow's old  town  square  poured  gasoline  on 
himself,  and  committed  suicide  by  burning 
himself  alive  With  him  there  was  a  sign 
which  read  ■Por  Katyn."  By  afternoon  peo- 
ple were  leaving  flowers  on  the  spot  "Katyn" 
happened  four  decades  ago,  but  the  memory 
of  It  Is  still  fresh 

When  Hitler  and  Stalin  began  World  War  II 
by  agreeing  to  divide  Poland  between  them 
the  Germans  invaded  from  the  West  and 
the  Russians  from  the  East.  In  the  weeks 
that  followed.  Soviet  troops  took  prisoner 
15,000  Polish  officers  Onlv  400  of  them  sur- 
vived   What  happen  to  the  rest? 

The  Polish  government  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  learn  the  fate  of  the  missing  of- 


ficers after  Hitler's  Invasion  of  the  Soviet 
Union  had  made  It  Stalin's  ally.  Stalin 
claimed  they  could  not  be  found,  as  If  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  prisoners  of  war 
could  be  misplaced.  Earlier,  when  plans  were 
first  being  made  for  forming  an  army  from 
Polish  prisoners  to  fight  the  Germans,  the 
subject  of  the  prisoners  held  at  the  Staro- 
belsk  and  Kozelsk  camps  came  up.  The  dep- 
uty head  of  the  Soviet  secret  police,  Mer- 
kulov.  then  blurted  out  to  Polish  Interpel- 
iants  that  these  men  could  not  be  used  be- 
cause. In  his  words,  "We  made  a  great  mis- 
take with  them."  Later,  Soviet  authorities 
maintained  that  the  "mistake"  consisted  In 
handing  these  men  over  to  the  Germans. 

In  April  1943,  German  radio  announced  the 
discovery  of  mass  graves  In  the  Katyn  for- 
est near  Smolensk.  Some  of  the  graves  con- 
tained the  victims  of  secret  police  executions 
dating  back  to  the  1920's.  but  others  con- 
tained thousands  of  bodies  dressed  In  the 
uniforms  of  Polish  officers.  On  one  body  was 
a  wooden  clgaret  case  bearing  the  words 
"Kozelsk  1940."  Others  had  newspapers  dated 
April  or  early  May  1940.  The  missing  officers 
had  been  found. 

The  Soviet  government  has  always  main- 
tained that  It  was  a  German  provocation 
They  tried  and  failed  to  convict  Germany  of 
the  crime  at  Nuremberg.  They  blocked  an  at- 
tempt to  send  an  international  Red  Cross 
delegation  to  the  scene  for  an  Impartial  In- 
vestigation. In  Poland  today  official  censor- 
ship forbids  mention  of  the  massacre  with- 
out blaming  Nazi  Germany.  The  regimes 
critics  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  control  over  Poland. 

In  Afghanistan  In  1979.  the  village  of 
Kerala  was  destroyed.  Everyone  who  lived 
there  was  murdered  by  the  Soviet  army.  The 
spirit  responsible  for  Katyn  apparently  lives 
on. 

In  these  days  when  the  United  Nations  can 
send  a  commission  to  Iran  to  Investigate  al- 
leged American  atrocities,  why  can  there  not 
be  a  similar  commission  to  investigate  what 
happened  at  Katyn?  The  precedent  Is  there 
and  the  massacre  of  thousands  of  prisoners 
of  war  exceeds  In  magnitude  anything  the 
Americans  or  'he  former  Shah  have  been  ac- 
cused of  doing  In  Iran.  Perhaps  such  a  com- 
mission would  consider  the  reminiscences  of 
Prof.  Stanlslaw  Swlanlewlcz  who  was  a  POW 
at  the  Kozelsk  camp  and  In  April  1940  was 
taken  by  train  with  a  group  of  Polish  officers 
to  Katyn,  At  the  last  moment  he  was  sepa- 
rated from  his  compatriots,  charged  with 
espionage,  and  sentenced  to  a  term  of  hard 
labor.  "As  luck  would  have  It."  he  later 
wrote,  "I  am  the  only  surviving  Polish  of- 
ficer who  traveled  with  a  group  of  fellow 
prisoners  of  war  from  Kozelsk  to  a  railway 
station  In  the  vicinity  of  Katyn."  He  re- 
called seeing  his  fellow  officers  loaded  on  a 
bus  to  a  destination  from  which  they  would 
never  return. 

How  does  Walenty  Badylak's  death 
have  any  connection  with  the  suppres- 
sion of  Polish  Constitution  Day  and  in- 
formation about  the  massacre  at  Katyn? 
The  old  man  brought  a  sign  with  him 
which  read  "For  Katyn."  This  act  which 
shocked  all  of  Poles  all  over  the  world 
was  a  tragic  and  violent  form  of  protest 
against  the  silence  imposed  by  the  Rus- 
sians on  the  subject  of  their  crimes  at 
Katyn  and  many  other  events  that  have 
been  suppressed.  The  Soviets  would  like 
to  solve  problems  by  ignoring  them  but 
the  Polish  people,  including  Walenty 
Badylak,  cannot  allow  themselves  to  sim- 
ply be  forgotten  by  the  rest  of  tlie  world. 
They  know  that  the  only  power  they  have 
is  in  remembering  and  making  sure  that 
the  world  remembers  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  the  Polish  nation. 

In  Poland,  no  restriction  can  prevent 


the  people  from  remembering  that  they 
are  a  sovereign  nation  being  held  captive. 
Their  only  hope  is  to  constantly  remind 
the  free  nations  in  the  West  of  their 
plight  and  hope  that  the  situation  will 
change  some  day.  That  is  why  the  water 
fountain  where  Walenty  Badylak  burned 
himself  to  death  is  adorned  with  fresh 
flowers  every  day.  The  old  man  has  be- 
come a  hero  through  his  death  because  he 
let  the  world  know  that  the  Polish  nation 
has  not  been  vanquished.  Because  the 
Poles  remember  Katyn,  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day,  and  Walenty  Badylak,  they  re- 
main a  .separate  nation,  not  swallowed  up 
by  the  Russians  though  deprived  of  the 
right  to  rule  themselve.s,  and  look  expect- 
antly to  the  West  where  freedom  is  pro- 
claimed as  a  right  that  belongs  to  every 
man.  They  ask  us.  "When  will  we  be  free 
again?"  The  fact  that  an  old  man  had  to 
bum  himself  to  death  to  get  our  atten- 
tion leads  me  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  ignoring  the  voices  coming  from  all 
the  capt'.ve  nations  urging  us  to  act  on 
our  conviction  that  freedom  is  a  God 
given  right  of  which  no  man  should  be 
allowed  to  deprive  another. • 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
commemoration  of  Polish  Constitution 
Day  1980  assumes  special  significance,  in 
light  of  'Vatican  and  American  efforts  in 
the  area  of  human  rights.  To  be  sure,  we 
can  all  be  proud  of  the  election  of  a  Pol- 
ish Cardinal  to  the  position  of  Pope. 
Pope  John  Paul  II,  through  his  pro- 
nouncements and  his  travels,  including 
a  triumphant  tour  of  his  homeland,  has 
brought  a  new  soirit  of  understanding 
and  openness — of  concern  for  the  free- 
dom and  the  human  dignity  of  all  people 
who  remain  captives  of  communism. 

To  Pope  John  Paul  II.  the  legitimacy 
of  the  states  of  Poland  and  other  East 
European  countries  depends  ultimately 
on  their  willingness  to  serve  the  people 
and  not  vice  versa.  This  is  his  way  of 
sa"ing  that  the  Communist  svstem  is  not 
a  finality  and  that  nations  have  the  ulti- 
mate right  to  determine  how  they  shall 
live. 

In  short.  Pope  John  Paul  II's  message 
began  at  least  189  years  ago  when  the 
patriotic  and  liberty  loving  people  of 
Poland  adopted  a  constitution  with 
democratic  principles — principles  which 
guaranteed  individual  freedom  and  dig- 
nity. Despite  their  democratic  efforts  in 
the  spring  of  1791,  the  people  of  Po- 
land— victims  of  history  and  geopoli- 
tics— have  grimly  experienced  treacher- 
ous invasions  and  partitions  which  have 
only  worked  to  the  detriment  of  their 
initial  democratic  goals. 

Despite  suppression  and  suffering, 
however,  the  people  of  Poland  have  per- 
severed in  their  struggle  for  national 
and  individual  rights,  still  clinging  to 
their  noble  ideals  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  1791.  As  a  result  of  this 
struggle,  we  as  Americans  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  to  promote  and  advance 
our  concern  for  individual  rights  in  the 
nation  of  Poland.  In  this  way,  we  can, 
as  a  nation  professing  the  principles  of 
human  freedom  and  dignity,  help  to 
provide  new  encouragement  to  those 
Polish  people  who  once  again  desire  to 
be  free  to  decide  their  own  destiny.* 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSMAN  KEMP  INTRODUCES 
URBAN  JOBS  AND  ENTERPRISE 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  'York  (Mr,  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing I  introduced  a  bill  entitled  the  Urban 
Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act,  which  I 
hope  will  open  a  new  dialog,  a  new  de- 
bate, about  how  we  can  save  America's 
decaying  inner  cities. 

This  bill  is  the  beginning,  not  the  end 
01  the  debate,  I  hope,  and  expect,  that 
my  colleagues  will  add  their  own  criti- 
cisms, ideas,  and  suggestions. 

Most  people,  when  they  think  of  it  at 
all.  associate  inner  city  decay  with  the 
Northeast — the  loser  in  some  national 
v.ar  of  demographics.  The  problem  ac- 
tually touches  almost  every  part  of  our 
Nation,  and  all  of  our  people.  It  is  rare 
today  to  find  a  ma.jor  American  city 
without  an  area  totally  deteriorated, 
lacking  in  industry,  services,  and  popu- 
lation. 

Particularly  in  our  older  cities,  these 
areas  cover  the  heart  of  a  city,  and  sj-m- 
bolize  the  decline  of  an  entire  region. 
Middle-  and  upper-income  residents 
have  moved  out.  and  small  footloose  in- 
dustries— the  key  to  new  growth  and  new 
jobs — have  gone  to  the  outer  fringes  of 
the  suburbs  or  to  small  towns. 

Because  the  Northeast  is  so  heavily 
urbanized,  this  mass  exodus  hits  it  hard- 
est, producing  chronically  high  unem- 
ployment, sluggish  economic  growth,  a 
declining  tax  base  and  rising  tax  rates, 
and  an  inordinately  high  cost  of  living. 

Overall,  between  1970  and  1979  popu- 
lation in  the  Northeast  actually  declined, 
even  though  U.S.  population  grew  8,3 
percent.  Between  1970  and  1974  north- 
eastern metropolitan  areas  experienced  a 
net  migration  and  a  net  job  loss. 

A  walk  through  the  South  Bronx,  cer- 
tain parts  of  Buffalo,  and  many  other 
American  inner  cities  is  testament  that 
inner  city  decay  is  no  less  brutal  today 
than  it  was  in  the  1960's.  Indeed,  to  those 
who  continue  to  suffer  it  is  even  more 
tragic. 

We  are  told  that  Washingtons'  "best 
and  brightest"  have  already  attacked 
the  problem.  Government  has  since  the 
I960's  produced  an  array  of  imagina- 
tive programs  for  the  inner  city.  While 
some  achieved  acceptable  results,  many 
of  these  programs  became  part  of  the 
problem.  Who  can  forget  urban  renewal, 
which  bulldozed  gaping  holes  in  our  ur- 
ban areas?  What  about  "model  cities" 
and  "new  towns" — now  ghost  towns — 
programs  which  achieved  remarkablv 
forgettable  results? 

The    fact    is.    while    social    welfare 


spending  has  increased  ever>'  year — 
nearly  one-quarter  of  the  nondefense 
budget  was  spent  in  the  central  cities  in 
fscal  year  1979 — inner  city  poverty  re- 
mains intractable.  We  may  keep  the 
poor  from  starving,  but  Government  has 
failed  to  deal  with  the  root  caioses  of 
inner  city  poverty,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
people  groping  for  help  and  a  chance  to 
make  it  on  their  own. 

Today  we  have  a  segment  of  our  pop- 
ulation trapped  in  a  cycle — a  poverty 
trap  which  has  no  beginning  and  no 
end.  Without  Government  help,  some 
43  million  Americans — 20  percent  of  the 
population— would  be  classified  as  poor. 
Why  has  this  percentage  remained  the 
same  for  the  past  dozen  years,  despite 
creation  of  millions  of  new  jobs  and 
rising  nominal  wages?  That  is  the  para- 
dox of  our  inner  city  decline. 

I  sometimes  get  the  feeling  that  just 
because  c>eople  are  poor,  policymakers 
think  they  are  economically  illiterate. 
Our  inner  city  poor  may.  in  fact,  under- 
stand more  about  economic  disincen- 
tives than  many  of  our  most  ^eamed 
members  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors, 

A  person  today  who  gives  up  welfare 
or  unemployment  benefits  to  take  a  job 
that  provides  scarcely  more,  if  any,  in 
after-tax  income  than  those  benefits 
provide  is  just  not  being  realistic.  But 
that  is  exactly  what  we  ask  of  our  inner 
city  poor.  Government  has  spent  in  the 
past  decade  upwards  of  $150  million  to 
study  people  on  welfare.  But  what  moti- 
vates— or  does  not  motivate — welfare 
recipients  in  their  economic  decisions? 
That  is  something  our  welfare  experts 
have  not  figured  out,  I  would  make  the 
case  that  the  poor  are  motivated  by  ex- 
actly the  same  things  as  all  other  peo- 
ple: incentives,  rewards,  jobs  that  bring 
dignity,  not  despair. 

In  1975  Nathan  Glazer  of  Harvard 
University  described  a  case,  reported  in 
the  Boston  Globe — note  there  was  no 
welfare  fraud  here — in  which  a  family 
on  welfare  had  'cash  income  and  free 
health  and  educational  services" 
amounting  to  $16,028  a  year. 

Glazer  wrote: 

A  working  head  of  family  would  have  to 
earn  at  least  $20,000  to  match  this  stand- 
ard of  living. 

A  more  common  case  is  the  person 
receiving  the  equivalent  of  $8,000  a  year 
in  welfare  benefits  who  is  offered  a  job 
earning  $8,000  a  year.  He  or  she  works 
for  nothing  if  taking  the  job  entails  los- 
ing all  the  welfare  payments.  The  per- 
son faces  a  tax  rate  on  work  of  100  per- 
cent— it  would  actually  be  higher  be- 
cause the  person  earning  $8,000  would 
have  to  pay  taxes.  If  the  person  took  a 
job  paying  510,000  in  take-home  pay, 
the  tax  rate  would  be  an  astounding  80 
percent.  Yet  we  seem  surprised  that 
many  welfare  recipients  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  take  jobs.  As  writer  Tom  Bethell, 
a  noted  commentator  on  the  subject,  has 
pointed  out: 

Not  even  millionaires  encounter  tax  rates 
that  high 

If  you  want  to  work  your  way  up  the 
ladder  of  opportunity  in  America,  you 
must  first  be  able  to  get  on  the  ladder. 


But  with  this  system,  the  inner  city  ixxjr 
are  denied  access  even  to  the  bottom 
rungs  by  the  poverty  barrier  of  high 
welfare  tax  rates  on  work  and  the  high 
rates  of  inner  city  unemployment. 

In  other  words,  what  Government  gives 
them  with  its  right  hand,  it  takes  with 
its  left.  We  offer  the  pKXjr  transfer  pay- 
ments, then  tax  their  earnings  so  brutal- 
ly they  have  little  choice  but  to  accept 
them.  We  give  grants  and  loans  to  busi- 
nesses that  are  paid  for  by  increased 
taxes  which  endanger  the  very  enter- 
prises most  likely  to  offer  new  opportuni- 
ties to  the  disadvantaged. 

We  provide  training  for  jobs  which, 
because  Government  has  created  a  busi- 
ness environment  hostile  to  small-scale 
entrepreneurship.  are  never  created.  The 
worst  news,  however,  is  that  it  is  now 
official  Washington  strategy  to  combat 
inflation  by  slowing  down  the  economy 
and  putting  people  out  of  work. 

As  my  colleague  Gus  Hawkins  argued 
last  week,  the  administration's  economic 
policy — 

Is  based  on  pursuing  the  discredited  eco- 
nomic [>ollcy  of  trading  off  Jobs  and  delib- 
erately creating  economic  recession  to 
"supposedly"  fight  Inflation  •  •  •  The  cur- 
rent economic  policy  assumptions  have  ab- 
solutely no  basis  In  justification. 

They  are  distortions  of  reality  and  lack 
any  form  of  economic  soundness  These  ac- 
tions are  deslened  to  cause  more  Inflation: 
more  unemployment:  deeper  recession  and 
will  result  In  a  weaker  economy  and  a  weaker 
America 

As.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  other  members 
of  the  Black  Caucus  have  so  aptly  point- 
ed out,  unemployment  is  not  just  dis- 
astrous for  the  black  and  Hispanic  and 
the  poor.  It  is  actually  inflationary,  be- 
cause it  reduces  our  national  output  and 
productivity. 

Then  we  act  surprised  when  our  inner 
city  residents  become  so  discouraged 
they  rema-n  permanent  fixtures  on  the 
public  dole.  Vernon  Jordan,  president  of 
the  Urban  League,  calls  them  America's 
"boat  people  without  boats,  cut  adrift" 
from  the  promise  of  a  better  future  Is  it 
any  wonder  they  are  becoming  poorer, 
more  despairing,  and  more  dependent? 

This  doe«  not  mean  the  situation  is 
hopeless  When  it  comes  to  his  or  her 
own  personal  welfare,  every  individual 
is  an  entrepreneur.  E}veryone  makes 
economic  calculations.  Our  inner  city 
residents  who  stay  on  relatively  high- 
paying  welfare  instead  of  taking  low- 
paying  jobs  make  an  economic  calcula- 
tion. What  we  need  is  a  fair  program 
that  encourages  a  change  in  that  cal- 
culation. People  want  to  work,  want  to 
save,  want  to  be  'productive.  Our  eco- 
nomic policies  just  are  not  giving  them 
that  chance. 

In  the  same  way.  skilled  workers  and 
experienced  entrepreneurs  who  leave  the 
inner  city  for  the  surburbs  and  beyond 
also  make  calculations.  That  brings  us  to 
another  aspect  of  our  urban  problerr 
When  skilled  workers  and  established 
entrepreneurs  leave,  and  potential  inner 
city  entrepreneurs  are  discouraged  from 
taking  risks,  innovation  and  enterprise 
dry  up.  So  we  need  a  national  strategy 
which  can  help  change  their  calcula- 
tions as  well. 
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Prof.  Peter  Hall,  a  disUnguished  Brit-     tools  with  which  to  create  There  appears  to     government  may  apply  for  one  or  more 
ish  specialist  in  urban  affairs,  describes     us  to  be  a   lack  of  understanding  within     enterprise   lobs  zones   within   its   inri.: 
♦ui,.  „i*.— *; eovernment  of  how  indlvlrinais  rrp<.t»  ir,  the      ciiM;rprise    joos    zones    wimin    lis    juris- 
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also  consider  repairing  the  damage  done        Indeed  the   world  needs   America   to 
by  a  decade  of  inflation  on  our  outdated     once   again    POi"^.^hP_^ay_to  _nonin- 


flationary  economic  growth  and  prosper- 


falled  to  realize  that  they  had  to  act  to 
rescue  the  hostages  They  lived  In  dreams 
that  we  would  be  able  to  prevaU  upon  a 
hunch  of  t,errorlsL». 
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Prof.  Peter  Hall,  a  distinguished  Brit- 
ish specialist  in  urban  affairs,  describes 
this  situation : 

Some  entrepreneurs  (in  the  city)  succeeded 
and  grew  large.  As  they  did,  they  (often)  took 
their  business  out  of  the  city  In  search  of 
larger  scale,  rationalized  production  proc- 
esses Others  stagnated  or  even  died;  but 
there  werp  always  others  to  take  their  place. 
and  again  some  of  those  would  succeed.  Now 
we  have  succeeded  In  killing  off  an  abnormal 
proportion,  and  too  Uttie  innovation  Is  hap- 
pening to  flu  the  gap.  The  Job  is  to  discover 
how  to  get  the  innovation  going  again. 

Our  Cities  have  traditicHially  been  the 
seedbed  for  this  innovation,  its  main  en- 
gine of  growth.  Even  today  studies  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologj- 
and  the  Commerce  Department  show  an 
important  way  of  restoring  new  life  to 
the  inner  city  is  to  encourage  new,  small, 
technically  based  companies  to  start  up 
in  the  cities — today  simUar  firms  line 
small  industrial  parks  in  the  suburbs. 
These  companies  would  offer  new  em- 
ployment opportijnities  to  inner  city 
workers,  as  well  as  a  base  for  revitalizing 
retail  and  service  industries. 

To  me  these  two  problems — the  flight 
of  entrepreneurs  and  the  disincentives 
facing  those  left  behind — suggest  the 
need  for  a  new  approach  to  our  cities. 
There  are  no  perfect  solutions  or  easy 
answers.  But  what  we  know  is  that  we 
can  not  promote  more  of  the  same. 

When  the  inner  city  is  in  trouble,  the 
traditional  response  is  to  pump  more  aid 
and  more  programs  through  Congress. 
In  1978  President  Carter  said: 

I  am  convinced  that  it  Is  In  our  national 
Interest  to  save  our  cities.  I  Intend  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership. 

But  only  a  few  months  following  his 
announcement  of  a  new  national  urban 
policy,  Mr.  Carter's  grandiose  promise  to 
rebuild  the  South  Bronx  "brick  by  brick 
and  block  by  block"  was  exposed  as  to- 
kenism. It  is  easy  to  understand  why. 
The  administration  was  offering  just 
more  of  the  same.  More  bureaucracy  for 
the  inner  city  resident,  more  programs 
that  had  already  failed,  more  disincen- 
tives for  the  individual. 

We  do  not  need  more  of  the  same. 
What  we  need  is  a  program  based  on  an 
understandmg  of  what  makes  people — 
rich  and  poor — tick  economically,  and 
what  motivates  them  in  the  market- 
place. 

If  we  clear  away  the  Federal  under- 
brush surrounding  our  inner  city,  we 
recognize  that  the  root  cause  of  its  de- 
cline is  the  lack  of  one  element — eco- 
nomic growth.  Our  inner  cities  lack 
growth  because  they  take  the  last  place 
in  Innovation  and  economic  risk-taking, 
and  because  their  residents  face  a  sys- 
tem which  frustrates  human  nature  by 
weakening  the  link  between  effort  and 
reward. 

As  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  said  recently: 

The  critical  need  is  for  an  entrepreneurial 
environment  far  more  favorable  to  Innova- 
tion and  risk-taking  than  we  have  had  for 
the   past   ten   years.    .  New   concepts  are 

only  generated  from  Individuals,  and  cre- 
ative Individuals  need  an  environment  that 
Is  conducive  for  creation  with  rewards,  rec- 
ognition, profits,  freedoms,  and  the  availa- 
bility of  capital,  basic  knowledge,  and  other 


tools  with  which  to  create.  There  appears  to 
us  to  be  a  lack  of  understanding  within 
government  of  how  Individuals  create  in  the 
private  sector,  and  how  they  Implement 
their  creations. 

Notice  we  are  talking  not  just  about 
"capital  formation"  but  about  capital 
mobilization.  Capital  is  not  just  money. 
If  it  were,  then  Government  could  solve 
our  problems  by  printing  more  of  it.  or 
we  could  double— triple— Federal  trans- 
fer payments  to  the  poor.  Capital,  in  my 
view,  is  productive  capability  and  thus 
exists  in  the  minds,  hands,  and  creativ- 
ity of  the  people — in  the  inner  city  and 
throughout  the  country.  This  capital  has 
been  deactivated  by  the  effects  of  exces- 
sive taxation  and  regulation 

There  are  "experts"  who  view  people 
below  the  poverty  line  as  a  national 
stigma,  as  though  they  suffered  from  a 
permanent  affliction.  They  miss  the  point 
of  how  quickly  such  human  "capital"  can 
be  mobilized  In  our  inner  cities.  They 
miss  how  rapidly,  in  an  entrepreneurial 
economy,  the  poor  can  move  up  the 
ladder  of  success,  and  the  wealthy  vice 
versa. 

Recently  in  Harpers  magazine  Tom 
Bethell  wrote: 

An  economy  is  precisely  kept  In  a  dynamic 
state  by  two  powerful  forces :  the  push  ( from 
the  bottom)  of  those  escaping  poverty,  and 
the  upward  pull  or  magnetic  attraction  of 
wealth. 

This  is  precisely  the  rationale  behind 
my  bill — to  restore  incentives  for  that 
"pash"  and  "pull."  The  essence  of  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  is  to 
classify  the  most  decayed  segments  of 
our  cities — and  also  very  poor  rural 
areas — as  "enterprise  jobs  and  enterprise 
zones."  The  British  have  already  intro- 
duced a  similar  program  in  their  most 
recent  budget.  In  each  of  these  zones. 
Congress  will  dramatically  reduce  tax 
rates  for  individuals  and  enterprises,  to 
restore  incentives  for  economic  activity. 

It  is  said  categorically  that  Govern- 
ment cannot  provide  tax  incentives  with- 
out losing  a  great  amount  of  revenue. 
This  is  a  mistaken  principle.  Government 
loses  not  a  dime  by  lowering  dramatically 
the  tax  rate  on  the  unemployed  black  or 
Hispanic  teenager.  He  or  she  Is  produc- 
ing no  taxable  income  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  lose.  Neither  does  it  lose  by 
lowering  small  business  tax  rates  in 
burned  out  areas  of  the  city.  Almost  all 
smaU  enterprises  have  already  left  these 
areas.  Unless  Congress  changes  this 
situation  with  new  policies,  the  Treasury- 
loses  potential  revenue  It  could  gain  from 
a  vibrant  inner  city  economy. 

Even  assuming  no  revenue  response  to 
this  proposal — that  is,  that  individuals 
do  not  respond  to  Incentives — the  cost 
would  still  be  relatively  low.  While  a 
complete  computer  analysis  has  not  yet 
been  prepared,  a  rough,  static  estimate — 
with  no  feedback  effects — Is  only  $1.4 
biUion.  Assvimlng  the  standard  Key- 
nesian  30-percent  revenue  feedback  ef- 
fect, the  cost  would  be  $840  million.  This 
is  less  than  one-sixth  the  cost  of  com- 
munity and  regional  development  grants, 
less  than  one-fifth  the  cost  of  CETA,  and 
less  than  one-three-himdredth  the  cost 
of  income  security  transfer  payments. 

With  this  proposal,  any  unit  of  local 


government  may  apply  for  one  or  more 
enterprise  jobs  zones  within  its  juris- 
diction. If:  First  they  meet  eligibility  re- 
quirements somewhat  similar  to  criteria 
estabhshed  by  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Admlnstratlon  of  the  Commerce 
Department  for  special  impact  areas, 
and  second,  the  local  government  will 
agree  to  reduce  Its  effective  property  tax 
rate  within  the  zone  by  5  percent  a  year 
for  4  years. 

The  proposal's  four  major  elements 
apply  within  these  zones.  They  tend  to 
be  targeted  to  smaller  enterprises  and 
individuals  because  66  percent  of  new 
jobs  created  nationally,  and  100  percent 
of  net  new  jobs  created  in  the  Northeast, 
come  from  small  bu.siness. 

First.  To  encourage  job  creation  in  the 
inner  city,  particularly  for  the  young,  the 
bill  reduces  social  security  payroll  taxes 
on  employers  and  employees  by  90  per- 
cent for  workers  under  21,  50  percent 
for  workers  21  and  older. 

Second  To  encourage  small  enterprise 
investment  and  job  creation,  the  bill 
reduces  the  capital  gains  tax  rate  on  In- 
vestment by  50  percent — on  the  sale  of 
residential  property,  the  tax  reduction 
applies  only  when  the  seller  has  his  or 
her  principal  residence  in  the  zone. 

Third.  To  encourage  business  expan- 
sion and  to  retain  existing  enterprises, 
we  should  cut  business  tax  rates  15  per- 
cent across  the  board  for  any  business 
located  in  and  employing  at  least  half 
of  its  employees  in  one  or  more  zones. 

Fourth.  To  increase  small  business 
incentives,  the  bill:  Allows  3-year, 
straight-line  depreciation  on  the  first 
$500,000  of  assets  purchased  each  year: 
allow  the  use  of  cash  rather  than  accrual 
accounting  methods  for  firms  with  gross 
sales  below  $1  million,  and  extends  the 
loss  carryforward  provision  to  10  years. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  have  been 
developed  after  consultation  with  the 
National  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses.  City  Venture  Corp.,  members 
of  the  National  League  of  Cities,  and 
various  academic  experts  on  economics 
and  urban  development. 

I  am  not  saying  that  this  bill  alone 
will  end  urban  blight.  We  also  need  a 
strong  national  economy,  something  in- 
creasingly distant  In  this  time  of  nearly 
20-percent  Inflat'on,  rising  tax  rates, 
declining  productivity,  savings,  and  In- 
vestment, and  Increasing  joblessness. 
Our  most  pressing  problem  is  the  com- 
bination of  this  high  inflation  and  our 
progressive  tax  system.  Th's  is  a  com- 
bination unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  our  country,  which  Is  why  for  the 
first  t'me  In  most  of  our  lifetimes  we  are 
feeling  our  economic  strength  ebbing 
away. 

Inflation — a  decline  in  the  value  of 
money — bv  itself  Is  destructive.  High 
progressivity  in  tax  rates  by  it.self  dis- 
courages labor  and  capital  from  Increas- 
ing their  productive  efforts.  Tlie  com- 
bination of  the  two  has  been  horrendous. 
Even  as  inflation  saps  our  ability  to  save 
for  the  future,  to  Invest  in  our  futures. 
It  lifts  both  labor  and  capital  into  high 
progressive  tax  brackets  that  smother 
the  incentive  to  produce. 

As  we  discuss  Ideas  and  strategies  for 
revitalizing  our  inner  cities,  we  should 
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also  consider  repairing  the  damage  done 
by  a  decade  of  Inflation  on  our  outdated 
tax  code. 

This  means  reducing  tax  rates.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  to  reduce  today's  high  per- 
sonal Income  tax  rates,  to  reduce  3nd 
index  capital  gains  and  estate  taxes,  to 
adjust  business  depreciation  for  infla- 
tion, reduce  the  corporate  tax  rate,  and 
reduce  the  regulatory  load  on  business. 
We  should  also  examine  individual 
States'  economic  policies  to  see  why  they 
have  produced  varying  economic  con- 
ditions within  the  same  region. 

I  personally  believe  we  need  to  move 
forward  to  dollar  convertibility  to  make 
our  currency  again  as  "good  as  gold." 

While  business  incentives  are  neces- 
.sary.  wages  and  salaries  alone  account 
for  roughly  80  percent  of  our  national 
Income.  Thus  the  economic  decisions  of 
individuals  command  four  times  as  much 
of  production  as  the  decisions  of  cor- 
porations. By  restoring  individual  ln( da- 
tives—particularly  in  the  Inner  city— we 
dip  into  our  greatest  potential  source 
of  Increased  production  for  economic 
growth. 

Only  by  such  measures  can  we  .solve 
the  central  problem  of  most  of  Die  innei- 
city  poor:  The  extraordinarily  high  tax 
rates  they  face  when  switching  from  wel- 
fare to  jobs  paying  similar  amounts  in 
after-tax  income.  So  long  as  Govei-nment 
benefits  are  Indexed  to  Inflation  while  in- 
come taxes  are  not,  this  problem  will 
persist.  Indexation  of  tax  rates,  there- 
fore, is  essential.  Until  the  rewards  ""cr 
work  exceed  the  rewards  for  Govern- 
ment-subsidized unemployment,  it  will 
further  persist.  The  only  human  way  to 
increase  these  rewards  sufficiently  is  to 
reduce  tax  rates. 

President  Kennedy,  back  in  1963.  said 
in  a  message  to  Congress: 

The  most  urgent  task  facing  our  nation 
at  home  today  Is  to  end  the  tragic  waste  of 
unemployment  and  unused  resources,  to  step 
up  the  growth  and  vigor  of  our  national 
economy,  to  increase  Job  and  Investment 
opportunities,  to  improve  our  productivity, 
and  thereby  strengthen  our  nation's  ability 
to  meet  Its  worldwide  commitments  for  the 
defense  and  growth  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  remember  him  talking  about 
enlarging  a  poverty  class  with  more  bu- 
reaucratic handouts  and  high  tax  rates. 
Nor  did  he  talk  about  draconian  cuts  in 
the  "safety  net"  of  social  services.  He 
talked  about  reducing  tax  rates. 

He  saw  an  America  of  boundless  op- 
portunity, where  a  man  or  woman  any- 
where could,  with  energy  and  Initiative, 
reach  as  far  or  as  high  as  he  or  she 
wanted. 

But  when  that  initiative  is  stifled,  as 
it  is  today,  by  a  poverty  wall  and  a  tax 
system  that  denies  individuals  the  in- 
centive to  "move  up  the  ladder,"  people 
no  longer  exert  themselves. 

When  entrepreneurs  find  they  cannot 
keep  the  reward  for  their  efforts,  they 
stop  taking  risks.  Everyone  reduces  their 
economic  effort,  sometimes  completely, 
and  our  country  Is  thus  deprived  of  the 
energy  and  spirit  on  which  its  greatness 
depends. 

Our  goal  for  America  must  be  full  em- 
ployment for  all  Americans  without  In- 
flation because  nothing  less  is  worthy 
of  our  Nation  and  our  Nation's  people. 


Indeed  the  world  needs  America  to 
once  again  point  the  way  to  nonin- 
flationary  economic  growth  and  prosper- 
ity.* 

OBSERVATIONS  OF  RABBI  JUDA 
GLASNER  ON  HOSTAGE  CRISIS 
IN  IRAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Goldwater  i 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  at- 
tention a  recent  interview  printed  in  the 
B'nai  B'rilh  Messenger  with  Rabbi  Juda 
Glasner  concerning  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  hostage  crisis.  Rabbi  Glasner 
was  thrown  into  a  Nazi  slave  labor  camp, 
from  which  he  escaped,  only  to  be  cap- 
tured by  the  Russian  Communists.  Es- 
caping again,  he  aided  in  the  rescue  of 
thousands  of  other  refugees.  He  is  now  a 
highly  respected  civic  and  spiritual 
leader  in  the  Los  Angeles  area,  and  I  be- 
lieve his  comments  are  worthwhile  and 
thought-provoking. 

This  Interview  was  conducted  two 
weeks  before  President  Carter  ordered 
the  rescue  mission,  and  I  believe  Rabbi 
Glasner's  observations  are  timely  as  we 
try  to  sort  out  the  Implementation  of 
last  Friday's  aborted  raid. 

The  longer  this  crisis  drags  out.  the 
more  clear  it  becomes  that  national 
honor  is  neither  a  meaningless  nor  hol- 
low concept.  For  too  long,  a  great  many 
people  have  accepted  the  notion  that 
national  honor  was  somehow  similar  to 
false  pr:de  or  an  outdated  hold-over 
from  a  less  enlightened  period.  Events, 
however,  have  shown  us  that  while  it 
may  not  be  a  tangible  concept.  It  is  none- 
theless a  real  one.  and  when  it  is  lost,  the 
consequences  are  all  too  tangible  and 
tragically  real.  Vainglorious  display  or 
policy  is.  indeed,  foolish,  but  an  excess 
of  self-doubt  and  self-hate  are  paralyz- 
ing and  thus  dangerous.  As  such.  It  would 
be  prudent  for  us  to  consider  well  Rabbi 
Glasner  s  voice  of  experience. 

The  article  follows : 
(From  the  B'nai  B'rlth  Messenger,  Apr.   11. 

1980] 

Orthodox  Rabbi  Raps  Carter  on  Iran  Crisis 

(By  Rabbi  Juda  Glasnen 

A  local  Orthodox  rabbi,  who  survived  the 
horrors  and  degradations  of  the  nazi  era  and 
the  later  abuse  In  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
condemned  President  Jimmy's  Carter's  treat- 
ment of  the  Iranian  crisis. 

Rabbi  Juda  Glasner,  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  On  the  Holocaust,  Is 
adamantly  oppcsed  to  giving  in  to  the  mili- 
tants  holding   the   50   American   hostages 

The  rabbi  spoke  to  The  Messenger  this  week 
from  his  hospital  room  where  he  is  undergo- 
ing a  lengthy  series  of  test.s,  for  ailments 
relating  to  his  experiences  under  the  naizis. 
"I  felt  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  crisis 
that  we  should  have  acted  immediately. 
Whatever  available  options  there  were,  they 
.should  have  been  Implemented  immediately 

"The  President  of  the  United  State  does  not 
comprehend  the  seriousness  and  the  conse- 
quences that  can  come  from  inaction 

"Israel  actually  provided  us  with  an  ex- 
ample, "  he  said  referring  to  the  Israeli  rescue 
of  hostages  at  Entebbe  Airport   In   Uganda 

"The  leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America,   the  greatest  nation  In  the  world. 


failed  to  realize  that  they  had  to  act  to 
rescue  the  hostages  They  lived  In  dreams 
that  we  would  be  able  to  prevail  upon  a 
bunch  of  terrorists. 

"There  is  only  one  language  that  those 
hoodlums  (the  Iranian  militants  currently 
holding  the  hostages )  understand  and  that 
is  might    And  that  was  not  employed" 

"If  action  would  have  been  taken  Immedi- 
ately." the  Rabbi  continued,  "I  wouldn't  say 
that  we  would  have  saved  all  of  the  hostages, 
but  the  humiliation  that  this  country  Is  go- 
ing through  for  over  five  months — being  un- 
able to  come  to  some  kind  of  decision — Is 
the  catastrophe  of  our  times." 

Rabbi  Glasner,  whose  book  "PalOh  In  Spite 
of  All.  "  described  the  tortures  perpetrated  by 
the  nazis  and  the  Rr  islans  during  the  '408 
and  early  'SOs.  said  that  there  are  already 
many  victims  of  the  tragedy  In  Iran 

"Why  are  the  terrorists  so  opposed  to  any 
United  Nations  delegation  viewing  the  hos- 
tages:' We  fail  to  draw  the  proper  conclusions 
to  the  answers  to  this  question.  The  matter 
is  indeed  more  serlotis  than  any  of  us 
imagined" 

In  Ug'ht  of  the  current  situation  with  the 
Russian  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  now  faces  possible  retaliatory  action 
by  the  Russians,  according  to  the  rabbi. 
"They  wouldn't  have  faced  this  before  the 
invasion."  he  said. 9 


ELIMINATE  CAPITAL  GAINS  TAX 
ON  SALE  OF  PERSONAL  RESI- 
DENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr  Porter)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  that  repeals 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  per- 
sonal residence. 

I  do  so  because  I  believe  this  tax  to  be 
unconscionable.  The  basic  necessities  of 
human  existence — iood.  medical  care, 
and  shelter — simply  should  be  beyond 
the  long  reach  of  Government  taxation. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  worked  in 
my  State's  legislature,  where  I  served 
for  6  years,  to  eliminate  the  State  sales 
tax  on  food  and  drugs.  It  Is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  believe  the  bill  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  is  philosophically  sound 
and  ought  to  be  a  permanent  part  of  our 
public  policy. 

It  Is  economically  sound  as  well.  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax  are  less  than  $5  bil- 
lion, which  is  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
Federal  tax  revenues.  Income  taxes,  not 
Indexed  for  inflation,  are  bringing  in 
additional  tax  revenues  today  equal  to 
this  amount  everj-  2  months. 

But  even  if  there  were  some  substan- 
tial effect  on  tax  revenues  from  repeal  of 
the  capital  gains  tax  on  sale  of  personal 
residence,  I  would  work  for  adoption  of 
the  concept.  The  Congress  itself  hsis 
long  recognized  the  inequity  of  taxing  a 
homeowner  when  he  or  she  sells  his 
principal  residence.  The  law  is  replete 
with  many  exceptions  from  the  basic 
law  that  witness  Congress'  understand- 
ing of  the  flawed  naure  of  the  concept 
First,  under  present  law.  If  the  home- 
owTier  purchases  a  new  home  costing 
more  within  certain  time  limits,  the  gain 
realized  is  deferred:  second,  under  pres- 
ent law.  adODted  in  1964.  if  the  home- 
owner is  age  65  or  older,  a  portion  of  the 
gain  can  be  excluded,  or  all  of  it  if  It 
does  not  exceed  $35,000.  and  third  under 
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present  law,  adopted  in  1978.  any  home- 
owner may  once  in  his  lifetime.  If  age 
55  or  over,  exclude  from  income  all  capi- 
tal cnin  on  roAp  of  rwrRnnal  rp<;lripnrp  iin 


roads  handle  over  70  percent  of  coal  ton- 
mile  and  60  percent  of  grain  ton-miles. 
Railroads  are  also  the  primary  mode  for 


-\»Tirr      T-»i 


graded  track  has  skyrocketed  in  the  last 
few  years. 
The  continuation  of  this  trend  will 
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police  had  murdered  them  in  cold  blood,     station.  WETA/channel  26.  inaugurated     lake   trout.   Pacific   salmon,   and   other 
Among  these  men  were  physicians,  law-     a  weekly  30-mlnute  program  devoted  to     salmonid  fish.  The  goal  of  these  pro- 
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present  law,  adopted  in  1978.  any  home- 
owner may  once  in  his  lifetime,  if  age 
55  or  over,  exclude  from  income  all  capi- 
tal gain  on  sale  of  personal  residence  up 
to  $100,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  recog- 
nized the  inequity.  It  has  simply  not 
gone  far  enough  to  eliminate  it.  Every 
Member  sees  the  unfairness  in  taxing 
capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  one's  home, 
but  not  allowing  the  deduction  of  capital 
losses,  as  the  law  has  always  been  writ- 
ten. Every  Member  recognizes  that  it  is 
unconscionable  to  tax  an  individual  on 
gain  derived  primarily  from  inflation,  as 
most  such  gains  are  derived  today,  where 
there  is  no  more  real  purchasing  power 
left  in  the  taxpayers  hands  after  the 
sale  than  there  was  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase.  Every  Members  believes  that 
an  essential  of  American  public  policy 
should  be  the  encouragement  of  home 
ownership  and  that  policy  should  be 
made  a  reality  unimpeded  by  the  heavy 
hand  of  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  simplifies 
the  tax  laws,  encourages  home  owner- 
ship, removes  from  taxation  a  subject 
that  should  always  have  been  sacro- 
sanct— an  individual's  home,  and  makes 
the  tax  laws  more  equitable,  without 
sacrificing  substantial  revenues.  I  urge 
mv  colleagues  to  join  me  in  working  for 
its  passage.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Nelson"  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  due  to  of- 
ficial business  in  my  district,  as  keynote 
speaker  for  the  17th  annual  space  con- 
gress. I  was  not  present  for  the  first  two 
rollcall  votes  yesterday.  If  I  had  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  roll- 
call  No.  201  to  approve  the  Journal  and 
"yes"  on  the  previous  question  on  House 
Resolution  649.  which  provided  for  tech- 
nical corrections  to  House  Resolution 
642.  the  rule  for  consideration  of  the  first 
budget  resolution.* 


THE  ECONOMIC  IMPACT  OF  AMERI- 
CA'S DETERIORAnNG  RAIL  SYS- 
TEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr.  Glickman)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  taken  the  floor  to 
discuss  some  of  my  concerns  about  the 
deterioration  of  our  Nations  railroad 
network.  Today.  I  will  continue  with  the 
fourth  in  a  series  of  discussions  on  this 
subject. 

In  the  next  few  years.  Congress  will 
have  to  make  some  fundamental  deci- 
sions that  will  shape  the  future  of  the 
railroad  industry  for  years  to  come. 
These  decisions  must  be  made  without 
undue  delay,  but  after  reasoned  consid- 
eration, because  tremendous  economic 
cor!.sequences  are  at  stake. 

The  railroad  industr>-  is  the  primary 
mode  of  transportation  of  many  bulk  ma- 
terials and  agricultural  products.  Rail- 


roads handle  over  70  percent  of  coal  ton- 
mile  and  60  percent  of  grain  ton-miles. 
Railroads  are  also  the  primary  mode  for 
shipping  pulp  and  paper  products,  77 
percent;  automotive  products,  73  per- 
cent: food  stuffs.  66  percent:  chemicals. 
60  percent;  and  primary  metals  60  per- 
cent. In  1977.  our  Nation's  railroads 
hauled  1.4  billion  tons  of  freight  with 
each  shipment  moving  an  average  dis- 
tance of  568  miles. 

Without  rail  service,  these  industries 
and  many  others  would  suffer  major 
d'slocations  and  would  be  faced  with 
the  need  for  vast  new  investments  in 
transport  and  warehouse  facilities,  as 
well  as  higher  operating  costs.  These 
extra  costs  to  the  economy  would  ex- 
ceed many  times  the  investment  needed 
to  keep  our  railroads  functioning  effi- 
ciently. Yet.  by  our  current  policy  of 
allowing  our  railroad  network  to  deter- 
iorate and  our  trackage  to  fall  apart, 
we  are  putting  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
other  sectors  of  our  transportation 
system  as  well  as  on  our  economy  as  a 
whole.  In  fact,  if  we  allow  the  current 
inaction  to  continue,  we  may  see  large 
segments  of  our  rail  system  shut  down 
iust  as  we  have  witnessed  the  demise  of 
the  Rock   Island   and   Milwaukee   Unes. 

In  response  to  financial  problems 
within  the  rail  industry,  many  rail- 
roads have  deferred  maintenance  and 
delayed  capital  expenditures  for  road- 
way and  equipment  Consequently,  the 
condition  of  railroad  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  deteriorating  at  an  alarming 
rate,  and  deferred  maintenance  has 
dramatically  increased  the  incidence 
of  rail  accidents  and  derailments. 

For  the  period  of  1966  through  1976. 
"normalized  maintenance"  of  the  rail 
system— sufficient  to  retain  the  track  in 
condition  to  preserve  at  least  half  of 
its  useful  life— would  have  amounted  to 
$23.9  billion.  Actual  maintenance-of-way 
expenditures  for  that  same  10-year  pe- 
riod were  only  $18.5  billion,  leaving  a 
gap  of  $5.4  billion.  A  portion  of  this 
shortfall  represents  economies  pur- 
posely made  through  changes  in  oper- 
ating patterns,  service  policies,  or  an- 
ticipated abandonments.  In  fact,  more 
than  20.000  miles — approximately  10 
percent  of  America's  total  rail  mileage — 
are  being  considered  by  railroads  for 
potential  abandonment.  That  cannot  be 
vlewfed  as  a  promising  statistic  by  our 
Nation's  shippers. 

By  1976.  as  a  result  of  deferred  main- 
tenance. 47.200  miles  of  track— over  20 
percent  of  our  Nation's  total  rail  mile- 
age— were  operating  under  slow  orders 
requiring  the  operation  of  trains  at  re- 
duced speeds.  Slow  orders  severely  im- 
pair the  efficiency  of  railroad  opera- 
tions, and  often  require  an  additional 
train  crew  to  be  brought  on  duty  when 
a  regiilar  run  cannot  be  completed  in  a 
12-hour  time  period.  The  delays  that 
result  mean  lost  busine.ss  in  cases  where 
shipments  are  time  sensitive  and.  un- 
doubtedly, considerable  losses  in  per- 
ishable commodities.  That  is  com- 
pounded by  co.sts  entailed  in  terms  of 
damages  both  to  equipment  and  ship- 
ments when  derailments  occur.  And  as 
T  have  pointed  out  on  previous  occasions 
the  number   of   derailments   on   down- 


graded track  has  skyrocketed  in  the  last 
few  years. 

The  continuation  of  this  trend  will 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  our  econ- 
omy and  may  cripple  our  efforts  to 
achieve  energy  independence.  If  the 
current  trend  continues,  we  will  see 
within  the  next  10  years  an  industry 
facing  enormous  capital  shortages,  com- 
peting only  for  bulk  shipments  of  low- 
value  goods,  lacking  the  resources 
needed  for  safe  operation,  and  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  operating  under 
the  thumb  of  the  Government.  The 
transportation  of  bulk  goods  currently 
shipped  by  rail  will  have  to  be  moved  by 
trucks  which  consume  three  times  as 
much  energy  per  ton  of  freight.  Because 
of  the  circuitry  and  directional  flow  of 
waterways,  barges  could  not  pick  up 
sizable  portions  of  the  much  needed 
service. 

Railroads  are  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  our  Nation's  energy  goals  in 
other  ways  as  well,  especially  regarding 
our  increased  need  to  rely  on  coal.  Rail- 
roads employ  large  numbers  of  work- 
ers— over  500.000  in  1977 — and  provide 
important  and  continuing  economic 
stimulus  to  local  communities.  Railroads 
are  essential  to  exports,  especially  for 
commodities  such  as  coal  and  grain.  Rail 
movement  of  domestic  materials  for  the 
automotive,  energy,  and  steel  industries 
reduces  the  amount  of  petroleum  and 
heavy  industrial  goods  that  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  imported. 

Clearly,  if  the  railroad  industry  is  to 
improve  its  health  and  remain  in  the 
private  sector,  and  if  our  Nation  is  to 
avoid  the  economic  catastrophe  which 
would  result  from  the  collapse  of  the 
railroad  industry,  changes  must  be  made 
in  the  structure  of  the  industry  and  in 
Government  policy  toward  raUroads 
and  other  transportation  modes.  We 
must  begin  this  process  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible with  a  prime  focus  on  assuring 
that  we  have  access  to  a  truly  national 
rail  network  that  really  works.  Other- 
wise, our  Nation  will  not  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  demand  for  the  efficient  move- 
ment of  goods  and  people,  which  will 
be  devastating  to  our  economy.* 
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IN  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  POLISH  VIC- 
TIMS OP  THE  SOVIET  KATYN 
MASSACRE,  1940 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio"  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago,  in  the  spring  of  1940,  one  of  the 
most  brutal  massacres  of  all  time  took 
place  in  the  Katyn  Forest  area  of  Soviet- 
occupied  Byelorussia. 

The  year  before,  in  1939,  Stalin  had 
participated  with  Hitler  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Poland,  and  subsequently,  took 
as  prisoners  of  war  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Polish  troops.  When  the  Soviet 
Union  itself  was  attacked  later  by  the 
Hitler  regime,  most  of  these  valiant  de- 
fenders of  freedom  were  returned  to 
fight  with  the  AUies.  but  about  1.500 
were  not  returned. 

Concrete  evidence  revealed  .some  years 
later  beyond  a  doubt  that  Stalin's  secret 


police  had  murdered  them  in  cold  blood. 
Among  these  men  were  physicians,  law- 
yers, writers,  professors,  and  scientists, 
the  very  people  whose  task  would  have 
been  to  help  rebuild  and  lead  Poland 
after  the  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  appropriate 
that  we  commemorate  the  sacrifice  of 
these  victims  of  the  Katyn  Forest  mas- 
sacre and  the  sacrifices  of  the  entire 
Polish  people  in  the  continuing  struggle 
against  the  Communist  program  of  brute 
force,  mass  murder,  and  enslavement  of 
subject  peoples,  in  Poland,  in  Afghani- 
stan, and  all  over  the  world.  It  is  also 
imperative  that  the  American  people  re- 
main alert  to  the  ferocious  nature  of  the 
Communist  tyrant.  An  editorial  on  this 
subject  from  the  February  6  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  follows : 
The  Kerala  Massacre 

In  the  town  of  Kerala  In  eastern  Afghani- 
stan last  April  20.  survivors  now  in  Pakistan 
have  told  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  Newsweek,  some  20  Soviet  advisers  led 
Afghan  troops  in  the  massacre  of  an  esti- 
mated 1.000  or  more  unarmed  people  who 
had  been  rounded  up  for  supporting  the 
anti-government  Moslem  resistance.  "They 
forced  all  the  men  to  line  up  In  crouching 
positions  In  the  field  just  outside  the  town 
and  then  opened  up  with  their  machine 
guns  from  behind."  one  witness  recalled. 
The  command  to  shoot  was  given  by  a  dark- 
blond.  green-eyed  Russian  officer  speaking 
Pushtu.  The  bodies  were  bulldozed. 

The  slaughter  of  defenseless  civilians  ac- 
cused of  providing  support  to  national 
forces  resisting  foreign  Intervention  Is.  of 
course,  a  familiar  20th-century  story.  Yet 
there  Is  a  special  quality  to  the  brutality 
reported  at  Kerala.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  work  of  an  errant  soldier  acting  In 
violation  of  the  established  policy  of  his 
government.  The  circumstances  in  Kerala 
suggest  at  least  a  degree  of  official  com- 
plicity on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  command, 
and  at  the  most  a  Soviet  policy  decision  to 
quell  resistance  at  any  cost. 

Among  some  people  there  may  be  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  shrug  off  the  new  atrocity 
tales — on  grounds  that  everyone  already 
knows  how  brutal  Russians  are  generally 
and  how  ruthless  they  have  been  In  Afghani- 
stan. But  literally  and  flgurrtlvely.  that  al- 
lows Moscow  to  get  away  with  murder,  past 
and  future.  What  is  at  Issue,  after  all.  Is 
the  murder  of  more  than  1.000  unarmed 
civilians  at  one  time.  The  current  Soviet  line 
on  Afghanistan  is  that  the  United  States 
should  write  the  place  off  and  return  to  the 
pursuit  of  detente.  But  it  is  Soviet  actions, 
which  cannot  be  concealed  from  outside 
scrutiny,  that  undercut  the  Soviet  line. 

Moscow  reacted  with  uncommon  speed 
to  the  news  accounts,  terming  them  "mon- 
strous misinformation."  Obviously  it  senses 
that  the  Kerala  reports  can  produce  a  fire- 
storm of  propaganda  and  criticism.  (Keep 
in  mind — the  Kremlin  surely  does — that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  in  the  dock  for  Its  mas- 
sacre of  captive  Polish  officers  at  Katyn  In 
1940.)  In  fact,  if  Moscow  is  serious  about  its 
denial,  it  will  allow  impartial  Investigators 
to  go  promptly  to  the  scene.  American  satel- 
lite cameras  should,  meanwhile,  keep  watch.* 


station.  WET  A /channel  26.  inaugurated 
a  weekly  30-minute  program  devoted  to 
activities  in  Congress.  Titled.  "The  Law- 
makers." this  modestly  funded  program 
was  experimental.  It  was  hoped  that  if  it 
had  reasonable  success.  "The  Law- 
makers" would  be  carried  by  the  Pubhc 
Television  Network  starting  next  Janu- 
ary. 

To  the  surprise  of  virtually  everyone  at 
WETTA.  however.  "The  Lawmakers"  was 
an  immediate  hit.  I  am  told  the  program 
drew  more  audience  reaction  than  any 
previous  one  instituted  by  WETTA. 

The  result  is  that  tonight.  May  1,  1980 — 
some  9  months  ahead  of  schedule — "The 
Lawmakers"  is  being  fed  to  other  public 
television  stations  around  the  Nation 
through  the  PBS  facilities. 

Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  pro- 
gram on  WETA  can  readily  understand 
its  popularity.  Contrary  to  the  normal 
lightning-like  coverage  of  Congress 
available  from  the  commercial  television 
networks,  "The  Lawmakers"  examines  in 
a  balanced  fashion  major  issues  before 
Congress  during  the  week.  Tonight's  pro- 
gram, for  example,  is  expected  to  focus 
on  the  budget  debate  in  the  House  and 
on  congressional  reaction  to  events  in 
Iran. 

Funding  for  the  program  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  Additional  funding  is  re- 
quired, however,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical 
Corp.  and  the  Whirlpool  Corp.  have 
agreed  to  provide  funds  for  the  pro- 
gram's continuance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
both  to  watch  "The  Lawmakers"  and  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  their  constitu- 
ents.* 


"THE  LAWMAKERS"  AVAILABLE  NA- 
TIONALLY ON  PUBLIC  TELEVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes.. 
*  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  6  weeks 
ago  today  Washington's  public  television 


CONGRESSMAN  DINGELL  INTRO- 
DUCES THE  GREAT  LAKES  SPORT 
FISH  CONSERVATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  Dincell)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing legislation  today  which  could 
aid  and  expedite  Federal  and  State  ef- 
forts to  establish  self-sustaining  popula- 
tions of  lake  trout  and  other  native  and 
Introduced  species  of  fish  in  the  Great 
Lakes. 

Historically,  the  lake  trout  supported 
on  a  self-sustaining  basis  a  large  and 
prosperous  commercial  fishery  in  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  the  1940's  and  1950's, 
however,  the  lake  trout  fishery  began  to 
decline  precipitously,  and  the  species 
virtually  disappeared  from  many  Great 
Lakes  waters.  Other  Great  Lakes  fish 
suffered  similar  declines.  Two  major  fac- 
tors contributed  to  this  collapse :  Uncon- 
trolled and  increasingly  heavy  commer- 
cial fishing  and  severe  depredations  of 
the  invading  parasitic  sea  lamprey. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Fishery  Commission  in  1956.  the 
Federal  Government  and  Great  Lakes 
States  have  expended  millions  of  dollars 
attempting  to  rehabilitate  the  Great 
Lakes  fisheries.  This  effort  has  fo- 
cused on  lamprey  control  technology 
and  the  stocking  of  hatchery  produced 


lake  trout.  Pacific  salmon,  and  other 
salmonid  fish.  The  goal  of  these  pro- 
grams has  been  the  establishment  of 
self-perpetuating  stocks  of  these  fish. 

The  successful  control  of  the  sea 
lamprey  by  the  application  of  chemicals 
that  are  selectively  lethal  to  the  larval 
lamprey  in  their  nursery  stream  habitat 
has  been  a  spectacular  achievement 
Equally  dramatic  has  been  the  successful 
introduction  of  coho  and  chinook  salmon 
into  the  Great  Lakes. 

In  spite  of  these  successes,  the  massive 
stocking  of  lake  trout  for  over  20  years 
has  failed  to  produce  self-sustaining 
populations.  A  major  causative  factor  for 
this  incomplete  success  is  considered  to 
have  been  the  continued  excessive  and 
premature  harvest  of  the  stocked  fish  be- 
fore adequate  spawning  stocks  have  be- 
come reestablished  and  before  the  stocks 
became  self-perpetuating. 

Resultingly.  this  largely  uru-estncted 
harvest  has  retarded  the  development  of 
a  fully  self-renewing  population  and.  if 
continued,  may  preclude  the  likelihood 
that  lake  trout  will  ever  attain  self-sus- 
tainability  in  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  legislation  that  I  have  introduced 
will  designate  the  following  species  of 
fish  in  Great  Lakes  waters  as  protected 
fish  species:  Lake  trout.  Atlantic 
salmon,  brook  trout,  brown  trout,  rain- 
bow (steelheadi  trout,  coho  salmon.  Chi- 
nook salmon,  northern  pike,  muskie. 
smallmouth  and  largemouth  bass,  wall- 
eye, and  yellow  perch — except  in  Green 
Bay,  Wis.,  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  within 
Ohio  and  Saginaw  Bay.  Mich.  The  legis- 
lation would  make  it  illegal,  under  the 
Black  Bass  Act  and  applicable  State  law 
for  the  taking,  catching,  killing  or  sale 
of  these  species  for  commercial  purposes 
However,  the  taking  of  these  fish  for 
personal  or  family  consumption  or  for 
sporting  purposes  would  be  unaffected 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
Great  Lakes  States  would  have  the  au- 
thority. 1  year  after  the  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  to  designate  any  of  the 
orotected  fish  species  listed  in  this  bill 
as  species  which  could  be  taken  or  sold 
commercially.  It  would,  therefore,  be  up 
to  the  respective  State  or  States  to  de- 
termine when  popiilations  of  these  fish 
reach  a  level  where  limited  commercial 
taking  would  not  be  detrimental  to  the 
species. 

I  view  this  legislation  as  a  means  of 
Insuring  the  restoration  of  Great  Lakes 
fish  populations  that  can  be  maintained 
at  the  highest  level  of  productivitv  al- 
lowable by  environmental  conditions 
The  only  alternative  mav  be  to  continue 
a  costly  put-prow-and-take  fishery 

This  legislation  constitutes  a  con- 
structive step  forward  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  a  vital  natural  resource  and  I 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  support  it  * 


AN    INTERNATTON.^L   CRIMINAL 
COURT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr  WoLrri  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
*  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  SDe<4ker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  to  urge  the 
establishment  of  an  International  crim- 
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inal  court  to  try  persons  accused  of 
terrorist  acts  prescribed  by  three  inter- 
natiorml   conventions,   such  as   hijack- 


cialized  international  court  might  be- 
come a  significant  deterrent  against  fu- 
ture terrorist  acts. 


estimation.  But  I  believe  a  better  budget 
document  should  have  been  placed  be- 
fore  this   body — a  document    Lhat  was 
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committee  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  oppose  it.* 


marginal  costs  of  developlne  fully  their 
export  opportunities  abroad  will  prove 

nrnhihitivp 


impediments  and  encourage  U.S.  trad- 
ing companies,  we  will  simply  fail  to 
realize  our  export  potential  as  a  countr>v 
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inal  court  to  try  persons  accused  of 
terrorist  acts  prescribed  by  three  inter- 
national conventions,  such  as  hijaclc- 
ing  and  crimes  against  diplomats. 

Kidnaping  of  diplomats  seems  to 
have  reached  the  height  of  popularity 
that  aerial  hijacking  attained  a  few 
years  ago.  During  the  last  year,  "interna- 
tionally protected  persons"  have  been  at- 
tacked, kidnaped,  and  killed  with 
frightening  frequency. 

The  situation  in  Iran  is  something  of 
as  unusal  case,  as  the  terrorists  are  sup- 
ported by  the  nation  in  which  they  have 
attacked  our  diplomats.  Similarly,  in 
Pakistan  last  year,  the  Government  offi- 
cials were  slow  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
those  American  personnel  who  were  the 
victims  of  a  mob  attack.  In  these  cases 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  terror- 
ists will  be  brought  to  justice. 

In  the  more  "usual"  cases  of  terrorism, 
when  the  government  of  the  nation 
where  the  terrorist  act  is  taking  place 
does  not  support  the  terrorists,  it  is  often 
unlikely,  nonetheless,  that  the  terrorists 
will  be  tried,  because  of  problems  of  ex- 
tradition and  the  judicial  systems  in  the 
country  to  which  the  terrorist  would  be 
extradited. 

We  hear  today  that  Arab  Iranians  are 
holding  Iranian  diplomats  as  hostages  in 
Iran's  London  post.  While  the  irony  of 
this  situation  is  striking,  it  is  still  a  situa- 
tion where  diplomats  are  the  victims  of 
terrorists.  Maybe  Iranian  officials  will 
recognize  international  law  in  this  case. 

In  all  of  these  cases  of  crimes  against 
diplomats,  and  in  hijacking  situations, 
the  perpetrators  are  rarely  brought  to 
justice.  Many  of  the  difficulties  with 
prosecuting  those  accused  of  such  crimes 
arises  from  the  extradition  process.  Most 
extradition  treaties  are  subject  to  the 
limitations  contained  in  the  laws  and 
practices  of  the  state  requested  to  extra- 
dite, including  the  prohibition  of  ex- 
tradition of  nationals:  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  extradition  where  the  death 
penalty  would  be  imposed  by  the  re- 
questing state:  and  the  political  offense 
exception. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  decision  to 
extradite  depends  upon  the  political 
relations  between  states.  If  such  a  court 
existed,  countries  might  be  more  willing 
to  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
court  and  these  problem.s  of  extradition 
could  be  lessened.  The  existence  of  an 
international  criminal  court  could  les- 
sen the  fear  of  excessive  leniency  on  the 
part  of  the  victim  state.  Conversely,  a 
state  may  be  inclined  to  fear  a  denial  of 
due  process  in  the  trial  of  one  of  its 
nationals  by  another  state. 

The  American  Bar  Association  passed 
a  resolution  in  their  February  1978  meet- 
ing calling  for  the  establishment  of  an 
international  criminal  court.  The  Cam- 
paign for  U.N.  Reform  brought  this  ini- 
tiative to  my  attention.  Both  the  ABA 
and  the  Campaign  for  U.N.  Reform  find 
the  international  criminal  court  concept 
appealing  in  order  to  encourage  prose- 
cution of  such  internationally  recognized 
crimes.  An  international  criminal  court 
with  specialized  and  limited  jurisdiction 
to  deal  solely  with  these  crimes  may  be 
an  incentive  to  many  countries  to  allow 
the  trial  of  such  criminals.  Such  a  spe- 


cialized international  court  might  be- 
come a  significant  deterrent  against  fu- 
ture terrorist  acts. 

The  idea  of  an  international  criminal 
court  is  not  entirely  new.  There  have 
been  various  efforts  to  establish  such  a 
court  since  just  after  World  War  II.  The 
most  recent  effort  in  that  regard  was  a 
conference  held  in  1971  in  Racine,  Wis., 
the  First  International  Criminal  Law 
Conference.  These  efforts  have  been 
fruitless,  mainly  because  of  the  sweep- 
ing jurisdiction  proposed.  My  resolution 
differs  from  previous  suggestions  in  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  body  would  be  ex- 
pressly limited  to  international  aircraft 
hijacking  and  crimes  against  diplomats 
as  defined  in  the  following  three  inter- 
national conventions:  The  1970  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft;  the  1971  Mon- 
treal Convention  for  the  Suppression  of 
Unlawful  Acts  Against  the  Safety  of 
Civil  Aviation:  and  the  1972  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Crimes  Against  Diplomatic  Agents  and 
Other  Internationally  Protected  Persons. 

I  would  just  hke  to  note  that  ideas  of 
an  international  criminal  court  have  not 
been  included  in  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  for  several  reasons,  including 
the  fact  that  only  states  may  be  parties 
to  cases  before  the  court. 

The  question  of  the  relationship  of  the 
proposed  international  criminal  court  to 
the  United  Nations  is  an  aspect  which 
should  be  explored,  and  depends  greatly 
upon  what  method  is  used  to  establish 
the  court,  that  is,  amending  the  U.N. 
Charter;  or  international  convention, 
and  so  forth. 

I  would  hope  that  the  relevant  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  will  examine  this 
proposal  in  depth  and  hold  hearmgs  on 
the  issues  involved.  I  believe  that  the 
international  criminal  court  is  an  orga- 
nization worth  establishing.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation.* 


LATTA   AMENDMENT   WILL   NOT 
PRODUCE  A  BLANCED  BUDGET 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  <  Mr.  AuCoin  )  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
in  opposition  to  the  Latta  amendment, 
the  Republican  substitute  to  the  first 
budget  resolution.  In  opposing  the  Latta 
amendment,  I  must  say  I  also  have  mis- 
givings about  the  committee  version  of 
the  budget  resolution. 

My  misgiving  is  simply  this:  As  a  fiscal 
conservative,  I  believe  the  way  to  achieve 
a  truly  balanced  Federal  budget  is  to  esti- 
mate revenues  conservatively  and  ex- 
penditures liberally.  This  creates  a  cush- 
ion for  the  unexpected. 

In  these  times,  the  unexpected  comes 
as  no  surprise.  During  a  recession,  tax- 
revenues  can  be  expected  to  fall  while  ex- 
penditures, many  of  them  to  blunt  the 
impact  of  recession,  will  certainly  in- 
crease. 

I  understand  the  difficulty  in  predict- 
ing in  budget  terms  what  lies  down  the 
road.  I  also  understand  that  budgeting, 
in  the  final  analysis  is  just  sophisticated 


estimation.  But  I  believe  a  better  budget 
document  should  have  been  placed  be- 
fore this  body — a  document  Lhat  was 
sounder  in  its  assumptions,  and  truer  to 
the  course  of  achieving  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  committee  version  of  the  budget 
resolution  calls  for  a  balanced  budget, 
but  achieving  that  balance  hangs  by  a 
tender  thread.  Frankly.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  we  spend  up  to  the  targets  con- 
tained in  this  budget  we  will  fall  to  real- 
ize a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

Because  I  see  no  other  practical  choice, 
I  will  vote  for  committee  version  of  the 
budget  resolution,  but  only  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  also  will  vote  for 
necessary  appropriation  cutbacks  to  keep 
faith  with  my  pledge  to  my  constituents 
to  vote  for  a  truly  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

I  wish  I  could  vote  for  the  Latta 
amendment,  but  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science. First,  it  calls  for  an  unpre- 
cedented increase  in  peacetime  military 
.spending — an  increase  that  in  my  view 
is  absolutely  unwarranted.  We  need  to 
strengthen  and  streamline  our  national 
defense.  But  surely  the  lessons  of  the 
past  have  shown  we  do  not  solve  complex 
problems  by  simply  hurling  money  at 
them.  It  does  not  work  for  social  pro- 
grams, and  it  does  not  work  for  military 
programs.  We  will  not  be  any  safer  if 
we  hand  over  unspecified  billions  of  dol- 
lars to  the  Pentagon,  yet  sadly  some 
tiiink  so. 

Even  more  fundamentally  I  cannot 
support  the  Latta  amendment  because 
it  calls  for  a  major  tax  cut,  even  though 
evidence  indicates  this  tax  cut  will  fuel 
inflation.  I  would  love  to  bestow  an 
election-year  gift  on  the  voters  in  my 
district.  But  I  won't  lie  to  them  that  they 
can  have  a  major  tax  cut  and  curb  in- 
flation, too.  And  to  say  we  can  do  both 
is  a  deception. 

Backers  of  this  major  tax  cut  adhere 
to  the  "supply  side"  economics.  So  do  I. 
That  is  why  I  cannot  understand  why 
these  advocates  are  trying  to  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  stimulate  demand  at 
a  time  when  our  problem  is  to  stimulate 
increased  supply.  If  we  are  to  have  a  tax 
cut,  and  I  think  we  should  have  an  in- 
telUgent  tax  cut  this  year,  it  should  be 
one  that  stimulates  increased  produc- 
tivity— without  inflaming  inflation. 

No  matter  what  anyone  says  here  to- 
day, the  Latta  amendment  will  not  pro- 
duce a  balanced  Federal  budget.  It  talks 
big  about  slashing  spending  so  voters 
can  get  a  few  dollars  in  their  pocket  from 
a  tax  cut.  But  when  the  crunch  comes, 
and  recession  is  flrmly  set  in,  spending 
will  increase  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment once  again  will  be  in  the  business  of 
running  deficits. 

The  people  of  America  do  not  want 
snake  oil.  They  want  results.  They  under- 
stand the  straightforward  economics  of 
going  without  a  tax  cut,  in  return  for  a 
better  tomorrow  with  inflation  arrested 
so  a  dollar  is  worth  a  dollar. 

The  way  we  get  to  that  tomorrow  is 
through  a  real  balanced  Federal  budg- 
et— a  balance  that  will  stick.  The  options 
before  us  are  not  perfect.  But  on  balance, 
the  Latta  amendment  runs  the  greater 
risk  of  returning  to  deficits  than  the 
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committee  version  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, and  that  is  why  I  oppose  it.» 


EXPORT  PROMOTION  AND  EXPORT 
TRADING  COMPANY  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Bonker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  the  Export  Promotion 
and  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1980. 

Tlie  United  States  finds  itself  at  a  dis- 
advantage today   in   the  world   market. 


marginal  costs  of  developing  fully  their 
export  opportunities  abroad  will  prove 
prohibitive. 

Export  success  depends  on  intermedi- 
aries—middlemen,  if  you  will,  which, 
by  diversifying  trade  risks  and  develop- 
ing economies  of  scale  in  marketing, 
transportation,  financing,  and  other  ex- 
port trade  services,  can  do  the  exporting 
for  U.S.  producers. 

A  great  variety  of  enterprises  provide 
export  trade  services  to  US.  producers — 
freight  forwarders,  brokers,  shippers,  job- 
bers, insurance  companies,  commercial 
banks,  export  management  companies, 
advertising  firms,  trade  lawyers,  foreign 
purchasing  agents  and  others.  But  most 


Tills  is  reflected  in  part  in  the  $50  bil-     -  „„„„ 

lion  a  year  balance-of -trade  deficit  we     l'^^^^}^°']^^,°„'!^,^^^  t  !L°L!^J^^^^ 
experience  each  year.  Although  this  is 


due  in  large  measure  to  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  not  sophisticated  in  dealing 
with  the  intricacies  of  foreign  markets 
As  a  result,  tens  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican producers  do  not  presently  realize 
their  export  potential.  Some  98  percent 
of  all  companies  do  not  export.  A  mere 
200  companies  export  80  percent  of  our 
entire  trade  outside  our  borders. 

This  situation  is  no  more  acute  than 
in  the  wood  products  industr\'.  As  a  coun- 
try we  are  a  heavy  exporter  of  raw  logs — 
biit  our  export  of  finished  products  is 
all  but  negligible.  We  are  not  obtaining 
the  full  economic  benefit  of  our  natural 
resource.  In  addition,  we  continue  to 
import  some  30  percent  of  our  finished 
wood  products  from  Canada. 

This  makes  even  less  sense  at  a  time 
when  high  interest  rates  have  crippled 
the  housing  and  lumber  industries, 

Tlie  domestic  market  for  finished 
wood  products  has  vanished  as  housing 
starts  have  plummeted.  In  Washington 
State,  housint;  starts  are  down  an  esti- 
mated ^?>  percent  helow  last  year.  The 
lumber  industry  is  in  turn  dramatically 
affected— more  than  100  of  the  818  saw- 
mills in  the  12  Western  States  have 
been  closed,  with  another  275  curtailing 
shifts  or  making  other  adjustments.  In 
Washington  State,  about  one-third  of 
the  4.500  plywood  workers  are  unem- 
ployed. Many  smaller  sawmills  have 
been  particularly  hurt,  and  may  never 
go  back  into  business. 

We  in  Congress  must  do  what  we  can 
to  promote  export  of  our  finished  prod- 
ucts, at  a  time  when  the  domestic  mar- 
ket is  in  trouble.  Today,  our  smaller 
mills — as  well  as  many  other  "little " 
manufacturers — simply  do  not  have  the 
expertise  to  barter  and  negotiate  effec- 
tively with  foreign  governments.  As  a 
result,  we  are  forced  to  take  these  mar- 
kets as  we  find  them,  limiting  ourselves 
to    the    exportation    of    raw    resources 


functions  required  to  engage  in  export 
trade. 

A  few  American  trading  companies  and 
trade  associations  specializing  in  agri- 
cultural commodities  or  raw  materials — 
such  as  timber  and  grain — do  exist,  but 
they  do  little  to  expand  exports  of  U.S. 
manufacturers. 

U.S.  producers  have  not  until  recently 
had  access  to  general  purpose  trading 
companies  Such  companies  now  oper- 
ate in  the  United  States,  but  only  on  be- 
half of  Japan.  Korea,  and  Western  Euro- 
pean countries. 

Entities  which  are  owned  or  subsidized 
by  foreign  governments  compete  directly 


impediments  and  encourage  U.S.  trad- 
ing companies,  we  will  simply  fail  to 
realize  our  export  potential  as  a  countr>- 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
legi.slation  today,  which  will  facilitate 
formation  of  export  trading  companies 
and  the  expansion  of  export  trade  serv- 
ices generally. 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  information  and  advice 
to  assi.st  interested  persons  to  form  and 
operate  export  trading  companies. 

It  would  afford  to  these  companies, 
with  respect  to  their  export  activities, 
the  same  antitrust  exemption  provided 
under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  as- 
sociations engaged  exclusively  in  export 
trade.  Export  trading  companies  cannot 
be  financially  sound  if  they  engage  ex- 
clusively in  expwrt  trade:  furthermore, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  force 
firms  to  form  trade  associations  in  order 
to  enjov  whatever  antitrust  a.ssurances 
the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  provides. 

The  legislation  also  requires  that  5 
years  after  the  enactment  of  this  act, 
the  President  shall  appoint  a  task  force 
to  study  the  effect  of  this  act  on  domes- 
tic competition,  and  on  the  trade  deficit 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  a 
study  should  be  completed  within  1  year. 

I  expect  to  offer  amendments  in  sub- 
committee, dealing  with  the  involve- 
ment of   our  financial   institutions.   In 


with  private  US,  exporters  for  shares  of     addition.  I  want  to  provide  a  mechan- 


Ihe  world  market. 

The  free  market,  in  theory,  ought  to 
have  generated  American  export  trad- 
ing companies  long  ago.  But  the  market 
forces  are  imperfect,  due  to  Government 
regulation,  the  structure  of  American  en- 
terprise, and  traditional  ways  of  doing 
business. 

For  example.  Government  regulations 
exclude  US.  banks  from  offering  most 
export  trading  services. 

Federal  Maritime  Commission  regula- 
tions prevent  export  traders  that  take  ti- 
tle to  goods  from  receiving  commissions 
for  freight  brokerage  from  carriers. 

Antitrust  uncertainties  deter  U.S. 
companies  from  expanding  export  trad- 
ing activities  in  cooperation  with  other 
U.S.  producers. 

Americari  businessmen  by  and  large 
are  unfamiliar  with  foreign  customs,  do 
not  speak  foreign  languages,  and  are 
unaware  of  foreign  market  opportunities. 

The  large  multinational  companies 
have  developed  their  own  export  mar- 
kets—but they  do  little  to  assist  other 
potential  exporters. 

The  rapidly  growing  service -related 
industries  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of 
the  U.S.  economy  since  they  create  jobs 
for  7  out  of  every  10  Americans,  provide 
65  percent  of  the  Nation's  gross  national 


ism  to  insure  that  "second-tier"  manu- 
facturers and  smaller  concerns  and  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  guaranteed  ac- 
cess to  money  markets,  which  is  crucial 
to  the  entrj-  into  this  speculative  field. 
In  summary,  the  growth  of  U.S  ex- 
port trading  companies  can  improve  U.S 
competitiveness  over  the  long  term.  It 
can  add  billions  of  dollars  of  US  ex- 
ports which  otherwise  would  not  be  pro- 
duced. I  believe  Congress  must  take  the 
lead  in  this  field,  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  this  effort. 
I  include  the  following: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  provides  tliat  the  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  "export  promotion  and  export 
tradlni?  company  act  of  1980, " 

Section  2  contains  the  statement  of  flnd- 
ingrs  and  purrose.  The  findings  point  to  the 
advantages  export  trading  companies  would 
have  In  assisting  many  V  S  producers,  espe- 
cially small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
to  export.  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  in- 
crease US,  exDorts  by  making  tJ.S.  exporters 
more  com':etitlve  with  exporters  of  other 
countries  by  directing  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  encourage  and  promote  the  forma- 
tion and  operation  of  export  trading  com- 
panies. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  as  used  in  the  bill :  "excort 
trade.'  "goods  produced  In  the  United 
States.'  "export  trade  services."  "export 
'United  States."  "Secre- 


while  the  foreign  governments  protect     product  and  offer  the  greatest  potential     ^^^^,  ""state'^'^and  "company." 

»v..._  ^ ...   .__  ......._._.—   -.     jgj.     significantly     increased     industrial         section  4  would  require  the  secretary  of 

trade  involving  finished  products.  In  ad 


their  domestic  processing  industries  at 
the  expense  of  our  our  own. 

Logs  are  not  the  only  area  of  the  econ- 
omy where  tlie  United  States  is  basic- 
allv  in  a  colonial  situation.  Many  man- 
ufacturers do  not  export  because  ex- 
porting involves  unfamiliar  risks  and 
renuires  specialized  knowledge  and 
skills. 

Greater  efforts  to  encourage  and  as- 
sist U.S.  producers  to  export  directly  are 
desirable,   but  for  most   producers  the 


dition,  small-  and  medium-sized  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  engaged  in 
international  transactions  would  benefit 
from  the  development  of  export  trading 
companies,  which  would  enable  them  to 
pool  resources  and  technical  expertise 
and  to  achieve  economies  of  scale  and 
would  otherwise  ai;sist  them  in  compet- 
ing in  foreign  markets. 
Without    new    legislation    to    reduce 


Commerce  to  rrovlde  information  and  ad- 
vice to  assist  interested  persons  to  form  and 
o-erate  exoort  trading  companies. 

Section  5  declares  that  the  act  does  not 
•ire-empt  state  or  local  authorities  from 
forming  or  participating  In  export  trading 
companies. 

Section  6  would  afford  to  export  trading 
':-omoanles,  with  respect  to  their  export  ac- 
tivities, the  same  antitrust  exemption  pro- 
vided under  the  'Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  as- 
sociations   engaged    exclusively     In     export 
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trade.  Export  trading  companies  cannot  be     and  technical  expertise  and  to  achieve  econ-         it\   h,.  f,,..=,.f.„„     <»„     ..  ^      ,, 
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At  any  given  time  there  is  enough  oil  In 

thp    ns     .svstem— tankers    at    sea     crude   oil 
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trade.  Export  trading  companies  cannot  be 
financially  sound  tf  they  engage  exclusively 
In  export  trade;  furthermore,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  force  firms  to  form  trade  associa- 
tions In  order  to  enjoy  whatever  antitrust  as- 
surances the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  provides 
Section  7  would  require  that  five  years 
after  the  enactment  of  thLs  act  the  President 
shall  appoint  a  task  force  to  study  the  eETect 
of  this  act  on  domestic  competition  and  on 
the  trade  deficit  of  the  United  States  and 
such  a  study  should  be  completed  within 
one  year. 

H.R.  7230 
A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 

to  encourage  the  formation  and  operation 

of  export  trading  companies,  and  for  other 

purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Export  Promotion  and  Export  Trading  Com- 
pany  Act  of   1980." 

STATEMENT  OF  PtTtPOSE  AND  riNDINCS 

Sec.  2.  la)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
In  order  to  make  United  States  exporters 
more  competitive  with  exporters  of  other 
countries,  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  encourage  and  promote  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading 
companies  by  providing  advice  and  Infor- 
mation  to   Interested   person.s 

(b)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Department  of  Commerce  has  as 
one  of  Its  responsibilities  the  development 
and  promotion  of  United  States  exports: 

(2)  the  Department  of  Commerce  also  has 
the  responsibility  of  facilitating  the  export 
of  finished  products  from  U.S.  manufac- 
turers; 

(3)  tens  of  thousands  of  United  States 
companies  produce  exportable  goods  or  serv- 
ices but  do  not  engage  in  exporting: 

(4)  although  the  United  States  Is  the 
world's  leading  agricultural  exporting  na- 
tion, many  farm  products  are  not  marketed 
as  widely  and  effectively  abroad  as  they  could 
be  through  producer-owned  export  trading 
comrjanles: 

(5)  exporting  requires  extensive  special- 
ized knowledge  and  skills  and  entails  risks, 
not  otherwise  assumed,  the  costs  of  which 
smaller  producers  cannot  absorb  because  of 
an  Inability  to  achieve  economies  of  scale; 

(6)  exporting  services  in  the  United 
States  are  fragmented  into  a  multitude  of 
separate  functions;  companies  attempting  to 
offer  comprehensive  export  trade  services 
lack  financial  leverage  to  reach  a  significant 
number  of  potential  United  States  exporters; 

(7)  the  United  States  lacks  well-developed 
export  trade  intermediarlee.  such  as  trading 
companies,  which  can  achieve  economies  of 
scale  and  acquire  expertise  enabling  them 
to  export  goods  and  services  profitably,  at 
low  per  unit  cost  to  producers; 

(8)  the  development  of  export  trading 
companies  in  the  United  States  has  been 
hampered  by  Insular  business  attitudes  and 
by  Government  regulations: 

(9)  entitles  which  are  owned  or  subsidized 
by  foreign  governments  compete  directly 
with  private  United  States  exporters  for 
shares   of   the   world    market; 

nO)  the  rapidly  growing  service-related 
Industries  are  vital  to  the  well-being  of  the 
United  States  economy  since  they  create  Jobs 
for  seven  out  of  every  ten  Americans,  pro- 
vide 65  percent  of  the  Nations  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  offer  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  significantly  Increased  industrial 
trade  involving  finished  products;   and 

(U)  small-  and  medium-sized  businesses 
In  the  United  States  engaged  In  Internation- 
al transactions  would  benefit  from  the  de- 
velopment of  export  trading  companies, 
which  would  enable  them  to  pool  resources 
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and  technical  expertise  and  to  achieve  econ- 
omies of  scale  and  would  otherwise  assist 
them  in  competing  in  foreign  markets. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  As  used  In  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "export  trade"  means  trade  or 
commerce  in  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States,  or  services  produced  in  the  United 
States,  which  are  exported,  or  in  the  course 
of  being  exported,  from  the  United  States  to 
any  other  country: 

(2)  the  term  "goods  produced  in  the 
United  States"  means  goods  manufactured, 
produced,  grown,  or  extracted  in  the  United 
States,  not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  fair 
market  value  of  which  Is  attributable  to  ar- 
ticles imported  into  the  United  States; 

(3)  the  term  "services  produced  In  the 
United  States"  Includes,  but  is  not  limited 
to.  amusement,  architectural,  automatic  data 
processing,  business,  communications,  con- 
sulting, engineering,  financial,  insurance,  le- 
gal, management,  repair,  training,  and  trans- 
portation services,  not  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  which  Is  provided 
by  United  States  citizens  or  Is  otherwise  at- 
tributable to  the  United  States: 

(4)  the  term  "export  trade  services"  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  international 
market  research,  advertising,  marketing,  in- 
surance, legal  assistance,  transportation,  in- 
cluding trade  documentation  and  freight  for- 
warding, comunicatlon  and  processing  of 
foreign  orders  to  and  for  exporters  and  for- 
eign purchasers,  warehousing,  foreign  ex- 
change, and  financing,  when  provided  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods  or 
services  produced  In   the  United  States: 

(5)  the  term  "export  trading  company" 
means  a  company  which  does  business  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
and  which  is  organized  and  operatetl  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of — 

(A)  exporting  goods  produced  In  the 
United  States  or  services  produced  In  the 
United  States:    and 

(B)  facilitating  the  exportation  of  goods 
produced  in  the  United  States  or  services 
produced  in  the  United  States  by  unafflUated 
persons  by  providing  one  or  more  export 
trade  services: 

(6)  the  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands: 

(7)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce; 

(8)  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia:  and 

(9)  the  term  "company"  means  any  cor- 
poration, partnership,  association,  or  similar 
organization. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  fur- 
ther define  any  term  defined  in  subjection 
(a) .  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

rUNCTIONS    OF  THE    SECRETARY 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  shall  promote  and 
encourage  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  by  providing  In- 
formation and  advice  to  Interested  perrons. 
The  Secretary  shall  provide  a  referral  service 
to  facilitate  contact  between  producers  of 
exportable  goods  and  services  and  concerns 
offering  export  trade  services. 

ELIGtBILITT    OP    STATE    OR    LOCAL    GOVERN  MENT- 
OWNED    EXPORT   TRADING    COMPANIES 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  preemots  or 
Otherwise  restricts  or  prevents  any  State  or 
local  government  or  other  governmental  au- 
thority from  organizing,  owning,  or  other- 
wise participating  in  or  supporting  export 
trading  companies. 

ELICIBILITT     UNDER    THE     WEBB-POMERENE     ACT 

Sec.  6.  Section  2  of  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  (15U.S.C.62)  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  after  "engaged  solely  in 
such  export  trade.  '  the  following:  "or  with 
respect  solely  to  its  export  trade  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3(1)  of  the  Export  Promo- 
tion and  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1980).  any  export  trading  company  as  de- 
fined In  section  3(5)  of  the  Export  Promo- 
tion and  Export  Trading  Company  Act  of 
1980.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  such  export  trading 
company"  after  "association"  each  place, 
after  the  first.  It  appears. 

TASK    force    STUDT 

Sec.  7.  Five  years  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  President  shall 
appoint  a  t.isk  force  to  study  the  effect  the 
operation  of  this  Act  on  domestic  competi- 
tion and  on  the  trade  deficit  of  the  United 
States  and  to  recommend  either  continua- 
tion, revision,  or  termination  of  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  Such 
task  force  shall,  within  one'  year  after  its 
appointment,  complete  such  study  and  sub- 
mit such  recommendations  to  the  President.* 


WE  MUST  CUT  OIL  IMPORTS  NOW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previout  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Neal) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr,  KEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
believes  we  must  reduce  our  dangerous 
dependence  on  foreign  oil,  I  suspect  that 
we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be  lulled 
into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  an  ap- 
parent glut  on  the  world  oil  market.  Our 
memory  tends  to  shorten,  I  am  afraid, 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  lines  at  the  gasoline  pumps. 

Despite  the  present  supply  situation, 
however,  there  remain  ominous  signs  for 
the  future.  I  have  seen,  heard,  or  read 
nothing  that  justifies  any  great  degree 
of  optimism.  Indeed,  all  the  i^igns  point 
to  even  more  uncertainty  in  the  Middle 
East,  especially  the  Persian  Gulf  area. 
We  must  begin  to  prepare,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  ciav  when  we  well  may  have  to 
do  without  a  drop  of  oil  from  that  area. 
The  onlv  wav  I  know  hew  to  do  it  is 
to  wean  ourselves  of  that  dangerous  de- 
pendence. That  is  why  I  have  proposed 
in  H.R.  6693,  that  the  President  im- 
mediately exercise  his  authority  to  estab- 
lish mandatory  conservation  targets  for 
each  of  the  States,  and  that  the  goal  of 
those  targets  .should  be  an  overall  reduc- 
tion of  20  percent  in  oil  imports  over  a 
12-month  period.  Because  we  import 
about  half  of  all  the  oil  we  use.  a  20- 
percent  cutback  in  imports  would  re- 
quire an  overall  reduction  in  use  of  10 
percent.  That.  I  am  convinced,  is  a  real- 
istic goal. 

We  have  managed  to  do  quite  well 
without  Iranian  oil  since  the  seizure  of 
our  Embassy  in  Tehran.  This,  too.  con- 
tributes to  a  false  sense  of  securitv,  be- 
cause we  tend  to  forget  that  we  are  far 
more  dependent  on  oil  from  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, whose  shipping  lanes  also  pass 
through  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  Moreover, 
it  would  seem  that  the  political  situation 
is  unstable  in  the  entire  Persian  Gulf 
area,  and  there  are  suggestions  that  what 
happened  in  Iran  might  well  happen  in 
any.  or  all  of  the  Arab  States. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Star  article. 
"Scenario  for  a  World  Nightmare." 
Charles  K.  Ebinger  and  Richard  J.  Kes- 
sler  quoted  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Saudi 
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Arabia  in  stating  that  a  drastic  cutback 
in  Saudi  exports  would  trigger  "the 
greatest  worldwide  depression  we  have 
ever  seen."  Mr.  Ebinger  is  director  of  the 
Project  on  Energy  and  National  Security 
at  Georgetown  University's  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies.  Mr. 
Kessler  is  deputy  director  of  the  project. 
Their  analysis  is  so  stark  and  so  shock- 
ing that  I  believe  we  should  study  it 
carefully. 
The  article  follows: 

Scenario  for  a  World  Nightmare 
(By  Charles  K.  Ebinger  and 
Richard  J.  Kessler) 
(The   beginning  of  the  oil  nightmare  for 
the  West  came  Just  after  midnight  on  Nov. 
9,    1980.   The   House  of  Saud   had   fallen   in 
Saudi  Arabia.  A  polyglot  government  repre- 
senting disaffected  Saudis  and  the  nations 
huge  numbers  of  disenfranchised  workers — 
Yemenis,     Iranians     and     Palestinians— had 
taken  power. 

(A  new  Islamic  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
but  it  was  unable  to  stop  the  fighting,  loot- 
ing and  sabotage  that  continued  In  the  coun- 
try for  several  months. 

(Oil  pipelines  were  broken.  Some  of  the 
major  pumping  stations  were  dynamited.  The 
huge  gray  oil  tankers  riding  at  anchor  off  the 
oil  port  of  Ras  Tanura,  remained  empty 

(Finally  the  new  government  declared  it 
was  breaking  all  cultural  and  commercial  ties 
to  the  west.  The  black  gold  would  remain  in 
the  ground.  Saudi  Arabia  would  no  longer  ex- 
port oil.) 

Just  what  would  happen  if  the  above  sce- 
nario—imaginary, to  be  sure^became  true? 
The  question  happens  to  be  a  matter  of  much 
concern  to  Western  planners.  It  clearly  would 
be  a  nightmare  because  much  of  the  vital 
economic  machinery  of  the  west  runs  on 
Saudi  oil. 

How  much  of  the  machinery  would  stop? 
How  severe  would  the  devastating  economic 
and  political  pain  be?  How  well  would  the 
International  agreements  designed  to  mini- 
mize such  a  shortfall  work?  These  are  all 
open  questions  that  deserve  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, and  at  the  highest  levels  of  West- 
ern governments. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  US.  ambassador 
to  Saudi  Arabia  has  said  that  a  drastic  cut- 
back in  Saudi  exports  would  trigger  "the 
greatest  world-wide  depression  we've  ever 
seen."  And  he  Is  assuming  only  a  partial  cut- 
off. 

CIA  analysts  who  have  studied  the  prob- 
lem have  concluded  that  there  would  be  lit- 
tle the  US  could  do  to  cushion  itself  or  Its 
allies  from  the  shock,  at  least  in  the  near 
term    The  available  options  are  few. 

The  Immediate  crunch  would  be  felt  first 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan  Europe  gets 
three  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  the 
Saudis — 28  percent  of  Its  requirements  The 
years  of  cheap  oil  from  the  Middle  East  have 
left  their  mark  on  European  energy  systems: 
There  are  oil  tanks  where  the  coal  plies 
used  to  be. 

For  examnle  in  1977,  51  percent  of  France's 
total  energy  needs  were  met  by  Imported  oil 
Of  this  3'7  percent  came  from  Saudi  Arabia 
Jaoan  is  In  a  similar  position.  Imnorting  15 
million  barrels  or  32  percent  of  Its  require- 
ments from  Saudi  Arabia 

Remember  the  gasoline  lines  and  result- 
ing chaos  that  hapoened  here  from  a  tiny 
fraction  of  that  kind  of  s>^ortfall  during  the 
1973-74  Arab  oil  embareo'  That  was  roughly  a 
four  percent  shortfall.  Multiply  it  by  a  factor 
of  five  or  six  and  you  will  pet  some  Idea  of 
what  mleht  happen  in  Eurooe.  Janan  and  the 
US  as  the  Western  powers  struggle  to  deal 
with  a  Saudi  shortfall. 

A  sudden  stoppage  of  Saudi  oil  would  mean 
much  more  than  gasoline  lines  Some  high- 
ways would  be  nearly  emptied    Some  facto- 


ries would  stop  Some  buildings  and  homes 
would  go  unhealed  The  lights  of  our  strong- 
est allies  would  begin  to  go  out. 

At  that,  they  would  be  relatively  well  off 
compared  with  the  Third  World  countries 
that  are  already  having  severe  dlfflculty 
meeting  their  oil  bills 

A  Saudi  cutoff  would  tempt  some  OPEC 
countries  to  breach  their  long-term  supply 
contracts  and  sell  oil  in  the  more  lucrative 
spot  market  That  could  make  $35-a-barrel 
crude  a  distant  memory  Seventy  dollars  a 
barrel  may  be  more  like  It. 

The  developing  countries  are  already  In 
an  economic  tallspin  from  the  1979  round  of 
price  Increases  which  added  $12  billion  onto 
their  international  debts  Commercial  banks 
that  aided  them  during  the  1973-74  crises  no 
longer  seem  willing  to  throw  good  money 
after  bad. 

The  next  round  of  price  Increases  could 
lead  to  extremely  low  growth,  extreme  politi- 
cal instabilities,  rampant  hoarding,  and 
probably  famine  among  the  nations  that 
have  no  domestic  energy  resources  to  fall 
back  on. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  emergency  oil 
sharing  system  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  (lEAi.  a  system  developed  In  1974 
by  the  U.S.  and  19  other  signatories,  what  oil 
that  remains  in  the  supply  pipeline  will  have 
to  be  shared  in  a  crisis. 

The  largest  sharer  in  this  scenario  would 
probably  be  the  United  States.  Tankers  en 
route  to  US.  East  and  Gulf  Coast  would  have 
to  be  diverted  to  Europe. 

The  trigger  for  the  emergency  sharing 
system  to  go  in  effect  is  shortfall  of  7  percent. 
In  a  Saudi  cutoff  the  alarms  would  be 
going  off  all  over  the  place  because  .he  aver- 
age reduction  in  Europe  would  be  somewhere 
around  25  percent. 

All  countries  who  want  aid  under  this 
system  would  have  to  immediately  purpose 
rationing  and  other  controls  to  cut  petro- 
leum demands  by  at  least  10  percent, 

SKEPTICISM    IN    EUROPE 

There  is  some  skepticism  within  Europe 
over  Just  how  much  sharing  would  actually 
occur  in  the  case  of  a  severe  shortfall.  The 
Financial  Times,  for  example,  recently 
quoted  a  senior  French  oil  executive  as  say- 
ing: "Walt  until  the  next  real  crisis.  You 
will  find  governments  and  companies  for- 
getting all  about  sharing  and  scrambling 
for  supplies" 

Last  year  Sweden  tried  to  Invoke  the 
emergency  sharing  agreement,  but  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  International  Energy 
Agency  ruled  the  nation's  shortfall  did  not 
fit  all  of  the  requirements  of  the  agreement 
In  the  meantime  international  oil  companies 
began  shipping  more  oil   to  Sweden. 

In  the  case  of  a  Saudi  cutoff,  the  majors" 
flexibility  to  handle  crises  privately  simply 
would  not  be  there. 

The  failure  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan 
to  fully  support  the  U.S.  in  its  efforts  to  free 
the  American  hostages  In  Teheran  is  another 
clue  to  the  level  of  international  agreement 
that  can  be  expected  when  oil  supplies  hang 
in  the  balance 

While  its  economy  would  exhibit  the  same 
symptoms  manifested  in  Europe  and  Japan, 
the  effect  here  would  be  delayed  The  resili- 
ency of  the  larger  U  S  economy,  coupled 
with  our  greater  abundance  of  domestic  oil, 
coal,  natural  gas  and  other  resources  would 
mean  that  the  US  is  probably  better  able 
to  withstand  the  tremors  of  a  major  world 
wide  depression 

But  it  would  certainly  not  be  business  as 
usual. 

The  U.S.  obtains  about  1.3  million  barrels 
a  day  from  Saudi  Arabia,  while  It  consumes 
18.8  million  barrels.  The  difference  between 
the  U.S.  and  its  allies  is  that  while  we  pro- 
duce almost  50  percent  of  our  daily  oil  needs. 
Europe  produces  14  percent  and  Japan  pro- 
duces nothing. 


At  any  given  time  there  is  enough  oil  in 
the  U.S.  system— tankers  at  sea.  crude  oil 
stocks  In  IJ  S  refineries  and  oil  stored  in  the 
salt  caverns  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve— that,  in  theory,  the  VS  could  main- 
tain its  present  rate  of  consumption  for  ap- 
proximately 300  days  in  the  face  of  a  Saudi 
cutoff. 

IN   MONTHS,  THE  CRUNCH 

The  actual  breathing  time,  however,  would 
be  much  less  than  that  because  some  of  the 
Incoming  oil  would  have  to  be  diverted  to 
help  our  allies  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve's 91  million  barrels  of  crude  stored  in 
hoUowed-out  salt  domes  along  the  Gulf 
Coast  could  give  us  about  70  days  worth  of 
relief  from  the  Saudi  loss,  but  when  that 
supply  is  exhausted  there  will  be  little  left 
to  put  In  the  network  of  pipelines  that  lead 
to  the  industrial  upper  Middle  West  and  the 
East  Coast 

And  that's  where  the  crunch  begins  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  else  in  abundance 
that  can  be  quickly  substituted  for  oil.  Nat- 
ural gas  fills  something  like  26  percent  of 
our  energy  needs  giving  us  the  equivalent  of 
8  9  million  barrels  a  day  of  oil 

Even  If  energy  prices  were  Increased,  there 
would  only  be  a  marginal  rise  in  natural  gas 
production  In  the  short  run  because  pas  pro- 
duction in  existing  fields  cannot  be  accel- 
erated without  causing  pressure  to  drop  to 
levels  below  those  required  for  efficient  pro- 
duction. 

The  largest  possible  short  term  supplies  of 
natural  gas  to  help  shore  up  the  sagging 
U.S.  energy  system  would  have  to  come  from 
bargaining  with  Canada  and  Mexico. 

America  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal,  but 
in  the  event  of  a  Saudi  oil  cutoff,  only  a 
small  amount  of  this  touted  "mother  fuel" 
could  be  substituted,  the  equivalent  of 
somewhere  between  100,000  and  200.000  bar- 
rels a  day  of  oil. 

The  U.S.  produces  700  million  tons  of  coal 
a  year  and  there  is  sufficient  excess  capacity 
to  Increase  that  by  maybe  another  100  mil- 
lion tons  The  Immediate  problem,  though. 
Is  not  in  the  production  end.  but  In  the 
consumption  end. 

Few  oll-bumlng  utilities  can  quickly 
switch  over  to  coal  They  lack  room  for  coal 
storage,  they  lack  the  stokers  and  the  other 
machinery  that  must  be  retrofitted  to  make 
their  boilers  run  on  coal.  Malor  provisions 
of  the  Clean  Air  Act  would  also  have  to  be 
waived  to  bring  coal  to  the  rescue  In  a 
substantial  way. 

In  the  short  run.  not  much  more  can 
be  expected  from  nuclear  power  either  At 
the  moment  there  are  67  nuclear  plants  oper- 
ating. If  Congress  declared  a  national  emer- 
gency, maintenance  on  some  could  be  post- 
poned and  a  few  of  the  shut  down  plants — 
for  example  the  sister  plant  of  the  one 
Involved  in  the  accident  at  TTiree  Mile  Is- 
land— could  be  brought  back  on  line 

Small  as  it  is.  the  possible  incremental 
improvement  from  nuclear  power  would  be 
relatively  large  compared  to  what  the  na- 
tion could  except  to  get  from  synthetic  fuel 
production  in  the  short  run  Even  a  crash 
program  would  reoulre  three  to  four  years 
before  the  first  substantial  production  say 
the  equivalent  of  200.000  barrels  a  day, 
could  be  pumped  into  the  distribution  sys- 
tem 

That  means  that  In  the  short  run  the 
most  hopeful  way  of  redticlng  the  economic 
pain  of  a  Saudi  cutoff  would  be  reducing 
consumption  While  we  have  had  a  taste 
of  what  this  would  mean  during  the  winter 
of  1973  and  during  the  summer  of  1979. 
the  curtailments  required  by  a  full  Saudi 
cutoff  would  be  far  beyond  that 

Gasoline  rationing  and  shorter  work  weeks 
would  probably  be  among  the  first  measures 
to  be  tried  Panic  buying  in  some  areas  would 
probably  overwhelm  the  allocation  systems 
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W.  Duncan  is  reported  to  have  said  a  few 


tonlum.  Into  commerlcal  operation  (though 
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PAIBNISS    IMPOSSIBl^ 


Consider  what  Energy  Secretary  Charles 
W.  Duncan  Is  reported  to  have  said  a  few 
weeks  ago  on  the  subject :  "If  we  lost  the 
Persian  Oulf  oU  tomorrow,  1  would  have  to 
say  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  administer 
with  equity  a  coupon  gas  rationing  plan." 

Failure  of  a  federal  system  to  spread  out 
the  shortages  fairly  would  mean  that  xinTalr- 
ness  would  prevail  Siphoning  of  gas,  for  ex- 
ample, would  become  endemic  A  new  class 
of  security  guard— the  car  watcher — would 
probably  be  In  strong  demand 

Cities  would  darken  at  night  as  only  the 
most  necessary  street  and  commercial  light- 
ing would  escape  strict  conservation  controls. 
The  suburbs,  creatures  of  the  automobile, 
would  become  disaster  areas  for  businesses. 
The  lack  of  mobility  would  probably  close 
down  shopping  malls  long  before  they  were 
hit  by  the  decline  In  disposable  Income  re- 
sulting from  the  higher  energy  bills. 

The  Library  of  Congress  recently  completed 
a  study  using  a  computer  model  that  pro- 
jected the  economic  impact  of  a  1  to  2  mil- 
lion barrel  a  day  reduction  of  U.S.  oil  supplies. 
It  assumes  that  as  domestic  and  world  oil 
prices  rose  sharply,  the  prices  of  goods  and 
services  will  be  similarly  inflated,  leading  to 
a  reduction  in  demand  and  to  higher  unem- 
ployment. 

The  nation's  gross  national  product  would 
decline  by  .1  to  .2  percent  in  1980,  a  year 
later  the  decline  wouW  be  a  whopping  2.3  to 
3  percent.  The  following  year  the  decline 
would  go  to  4  percent. 

Inflation  would  Jump  five  more  percentage 
points  In  two  years. 

Gasoline  would  increase  by  as  much  as  30 
cents  a  gallon  In  1980.  another  30  cents  a  gal- 
lon In  1981.  Heating  oil  costs  would  rise  by  a 
similar  proportion 

Additional  increases  that  could  be  trig- 
gered by  widespread  speculative  or  panic 
buying  cannot  really  be  estimated,  only 
imagined 

SOME     LEADING     StTTTERERS 

Again,  only  part  of  the  storj-  is  reflected  In 
the  numbers  If  a  cutoff  the  size  of  a  Saudi 
cutoff  persisted,  the  nations  habits  and  life- 
styles would  suffer  In  ways  that  are  profound 

The  rural  areas,  increasingly  cut  off  from 
rail,  air  and  bus  service,  would  suffer  most 
So  would  the  poor  and  elderly,  unable  to  bid 
or  struggle  for  the  transportation  and  fuel 
that  is  left. 

Industry.  looking  at  soaring  heating  bills, 
would  plan  to  move  to  warmer  climates.  leav- 
ing the  industrial  Northeast  and  Middle  West 
in   a  state  of   unprecedented  gloom. 

The  sunbelt  states  would  also  suffer  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  public  transit,  their 
urban  sprawl  and  their  addiction  to  air 
condltlonlni?. 

As  unemployment  worsens,  crime  would  In- 
crease In  the  darkened  city  streets.  Restau- 
rants and  night  clubs  would  have  difficulty 
finding  customers.  There  would  be  stories  of 
police  cars  and  Are  engines  unable  to  respond 
to  calls.  News  commentators  would  begin  to 
wonder  how  long  our  democracy  could  stand 
the  strain  of  the  growing  lawlessness  and 
frustration. 

Politicians  and  editorialists  alike  would  de- 
mand scapegoats  Big  OU  would  suffer  OPEC 
would  suffer.  Environmentalists  and  environ- 
mental laws  would  suffer.  The  Establishment 
would  suffer. 

Many  people  would  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  time  had  come  for  a  strong  man.  a  real 
Energy  Czar,  to  take  control  of  the  nation's 
faltering  economy. 

Assuming  that  the  nations  political  and 
economic    systems    can    survive,    the    nation 

s'homair  '^  '^*  '"""^  ^^^^  ^  P^'-^^* 
The  energy  mix  would  be  different  There 
would  be  more  demands  for  nuclear  power 
possibly  even  bringing  the  breeder  reactor' 
which  multiplies  the  avaUable  stocks  of  plu-' 


tonltim.  Into  conunerlcal  operation  (though 
It  may  take  at  least  a  decade  before  the 
breeder  reaches  that  stage  of  development) 

More  and  more  coal  would  find  Its  way 
into  synthetic  fuel  production  rather  than 
to  electrical  generation.  The  quest  for  cheap, 
etHcient  solar  power  would  be  lntensl''ed  Oil 
would  be  used  less  for  space  heating  and 
more  for  gasoline  and  to  feed  the  petrochemi- 
cal plants  that  make  plastics,  cosmetics  and 
fertilizers,  among  a  wide  spectrum  of  other 
oil-related  products. 

The  movement  of  oil  out  of  home  heating 
win  have  a  great  Impact  on  the  structure  of 
American  society.  Small  towns  will  die  and 
bigger  ones  will  feel  the  strain  as  people 
move  to  be  near  mass  transit  systems  and 
industries  that  provide  sources  of  waste  heat. 
a  byproduct  that  the  nation  could  no  longer 
afford  to  throw  away. 

Farm  cooperatives  will  have  to  figure  out 
how  to  serve  the  communities  In  their  area 
because  energy  costs  will  mean  that  food 
could  no  longer  be  shipped  over  long  dis- 
tances. Fresh  vegetables  in  the  winter  will 
become  a  thing  of  the  past  unless  they  are 
grown  In  greenhouses. 

Recycling  of  many  products  will  become 
extremely  Important  because  the  energy  will 
simply  not  be  there  to  replace  them  as  cheap- 
ly. Convenience  foods,  marginal  appliances, 
time  saving  amenities  will  no  longer  be  on 
the  shelves. 

Natural  fabrics  will  replace  synthetics. 
Single  family  homes  will  be  replaced  by  or 
rebuilt  into  multlfamily  dwellings  to  cut 
heating  costs. 

New  housing  will  be  clustered  to  conserve 
heat.  Dreams  of  a  second  home  in  the  moun- 
tains or  at  the  seashore  will  never  become 
more  than  Just  dreams. 

Resort  areas  wUl  go  into  permanent  de- 
cline and  farms,  the  farms  that  survive,  will 
become  even  more  mechanized,  corporate- 
style  entities. 

This  gloomy  scenario  Is  not  Just  Idle  specu- 
lation, but  one  that  is  being  seriously  con- 
sidered by  academics  and  government  offi- 
calls.  The  specter  of  a  revolutionary  take- 
over of  Saudi  Arabia — or  any  other  oil-pro- 
ducing country  upon  which  the  West  relies— 
is  not  at  all  far  fetched.  The  present  "mini- 
glut"  of  oil  supplies  In  world  markets  is  a 
temporary  bubble  and  could  revert  to  short- 
fall very  quickly  if  Iranian  production  falls 
below  2  million  barrels  a  day  or  is  switched 
to  markets  in  Eastern  Europe  for  a  sustained 
period. 

While  we  have  painted  a  bleak  picture  of 
the  future,  an  even  worse  vision  is  conceiv- 
able. A  conflagration  anywhere  in  the  Middle 
East  could  easily  spread  to  neighboring 
states.  Instability  in  Saudi  Arabia  could 
easily  lead  to  war  over  Saudi  territory.  Ku- 
wait, the  Neutral  Zone  or  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Bahrain. 

Such  instability  might  arise  from  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  Islamic  revivalism  Tn  part,  this 
religious  resurgence  Is  a  revolt  against  the 
sterility  of  Western  value  which  we  have 
exported  to  them  in  exchange  for  their  oil 
The  view  of  democracy  which  we  have  ex- 
ported is  one  which  equates  freedom  with 
consumerism.  As  a  result  of  our  failure  to 
realize  the  Inherent  incompatibility  between 
a  consumer  oriented  society  and  the  values 
of  Islam  we  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  the 
disintegration  of  the  regimes  we  now 
support. 

Optimists  wUl  argue  that  It  Is  possible  that 
the  oil  shortfalls  described  will  never  occur: 
that  Saudi  Arabia  and  other  Middle  Eastern 
nations  wUI  evolve  into  stable,  modem  so- 
cieties. But  history  has  shown  that  such 
evolution  rarely  proceeds  peacefully,  rather 
it  moves  In  fits  and  starts 

We  would  be  ill-advised  to  continue  our 
present  policies  on  the  premise  that  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds  will  result.  We  would 
be  wise  to  consider  the  worst. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONYEJRS.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  error  and  inadvertently  I  voted 
against  the  Obey  substitute  to  the  House 
budget  resolution,  that  would  have  re- 
stored $740  million  in  outlays  to  a  va- 
riety of  major  domestic  programs. 

My  intention  was  to  vote  for  the  Obey 
substitute,  just  as  I  had  supported  three 
other  amendments  that  would  have  re- 
stored funds  to  domestic  programs.  The 
inadvertent  vote  was  completely  incon- 
sistent with  my  whole  position  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  sentiments  I 
expressed  during  debate.  I  regret  that 
an  error  was  made.* 


MILITARIZATION    OF    SPACE    PRE- 
SENTS  DANGERS 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  < 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  space  program  of  the  United 
States  has  two  main  components — the 
well-known  civilian  space  activities  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  less  publicized  mil- 
itary space  program  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  am  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  balance  between  these  two  pro- 
grams in  space  activities  and  about  pros- 
pects for  the  continued  peaceful  devel- 
opment and  use  of  our  space  resources. 

The  DOD  space  program  now  has  a 
budget  comparable  to  NASA's.  This  has 
not  previously  been  the  case — it  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  fact  that  NASA's  budget  is 
barely  holding  its  own  against  inflation, 
and  of  the  increase,  in  real  dollars,  in 
the  DOD  space  budget  in  every  year  since 
1974.  Of  the  $116  billion  the  United 
States  has  spent  in  space  since  1958.  at 
lesist  $40  billion,  and  by  some  estimates 
more  than  $50  billion,  has  been  in  de- 
fense-related space  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  question  that 
many  activities  of  the  military  space  pro- 
gram are  essential  to  our  security.  The 
militarization  of  space  is  a  reality,  and 
is  brought  home  to  us  in  many  ways, 
most  recently  by  fresh  reports  of  "killer" 
satellite  tests  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
principal  work  of  the  DOD  space  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand  it,  is  in  supporting 
ground  activities  and  in  protecting  civil- 
ian access  to  and  use  of  the  space  en- 
vironment. My  concern  is  with  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  civilian  si>ace  effort 
which  is  the  object  of  this  protection.  I 
have  noted  before,  in  introducing  the 
National  Space  Policy  Act  of  1980,  our 
need  to  reaffirm  this  Nation's  leadership 
in  exploring  and  developing  the  space 
environment  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
and  I  have  argued  for  the  importance  of 
articulating  policy  goals  and  instituting 
the  long-range  planning  needed  to 
achieve  these  goals. 

There  are  a  number  of  areas,  including 
the  Space  Shuttle,  the  proposed  National 
Oceanic  Satellite  System,  and  the  opera- 
tional land  remote  sensing  system  now 
being  planned,  which  call  for  close  mili- 
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tary-civilian  cooperation  in  development 
and  implementation.  While  I  welcome 
DOD's  participat'on  in  these  ventures,  it 
is  important  that  a  true  partnership  be 
created,  with  civilian  participation  on  an 
equal  footing.  Unless  we  take  steps  to  in- 
sure the  vigor  of  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram, the  civilian  aspect  of  such  efforts 
may  gradually  become  subordinate  as 
space  develops  into  a  military  arena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
existing  international  agreements  such 
as  SALT  and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  of 
1967  do  not  offer  stronger  protection 
against  the  militarization  of  space.  They 
do  not  exphcitly  ban  the  development 
and  testing  of  means  to  attack  satellites : 
nor  do  they  even  ban  attacks  against  the 
satellites  themselves.  Under  these  trea- 
ties, it  appears  that  weapons  may  be 
placed  in  orbit  as  long  as  they  are  not 
weapons  of  mass  destruction.  Because  of 
the.se  inadequacies,  I  believe  that  we  need 
to  strengthen  the  Outer  Space  Treaty 
and  existing  disarmament  agreements, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  antisatellite 
weapons.  Our  current  disagreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  over  Afghanistan 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  importance 
of  continuing  negotiations  aimed  at  an 
antisatellite  treaty. 

We  are  at  a  critical  point  in  space 
weapons  technology.  The  continued  de- 
velopment of  this  technology  jeopardizes 
existing  treaties  and  government  pledges 
to  limit  the  arms  race  and  to  preserve 
outer  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Although  both  superpowers  may  have  or 
be  approaching  the  capability  to  take  out 
one  or  two  satellites  without  warning, 
neither  Ls  as  yet  close  to  the  ability  to 
destroy  most  or  all  of  an  adversary's 
satellites  simultaneously.  There  is  mu- 
tual advantage  in  preventing  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  destabilizing  capacity, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  both  sides  may 
be  Induced  to  seek  an  agreement  while 
these  technological  constraints  still  ap- 
ply. We  need  to  bear  in  mind  also  that 
space  activities  are  no  longer  a  two- 
power  game — other  countries  now  have 
the  capability  to  launch  and  operate 
satellites,  and  some  have  done  so.  Clearly 
it  is  in  their  Interest  as  well  to  limit 
deployment  of  space  weaponry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the  pri- 
mary obstacle  to  a  comprehensive  ban 
on  antisatellite  capabilities  is  verifica- 
tion— lasers  can  be  easily  concealed,  and 
"killer"  satellite  systems  may  be 
launched  with  their  true  purpose  dis- 
guised. I  believe  that  we  should  take 
seriously  the  possibility  of  an  interna- 
tional satellite  monitoring  agreement  as 
an  aid  in  verification.  At  the  United 
Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarmament 
in  1978,  the  French  Government  put 
forth  a  proposal  for  an  international 
satellite  agency  to  monitor  the  imple- 
mentation of  international  disarmament 
and  security  agreements.  This  proposal 
Is  now  under  study  by  a  group  of  gov- 
ernmental experts,  whose  preliminary 
report  noted,  among  other  things,  that 
the  necessary  ground  resolution  for  an 
effective  system  is  presently  available 
only  in  military  satellites. 

I  would  not  suggest  that  the  creation 
of  an  international  monitoring  capability 
will  be  an  easy  tsisk.  but  I  believe  that 
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more  and  better  information,  more 
widely  shared,  will  eventually  result  in 
increased  security  for  all.  The  interna- 
tionalization of  space  activities  is  an 
important  aspect  of  current  and  future 
space  policy,  and  we  should  encourage 
useful  initiatives  for  cooperative  activi- 
ties in  this  and  other  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  from  the 
December  1979  issue  of  the  Sciences. 
The  article,  entitled  "America's  Other 
Space  Program,"  describes  the  military 
space  program  in  some  detail  and  ex- 
presses concern  about  the  relative  ero- 
sion of  our  civilian  space  effort.  I  would 
like  to  quote  the  last  two  sentences  of 
this  article: 

On  the  Earth,  the  U.S.'s  activities  are  not 
dominated  and  limited  by  military  concerns. 
Let  us  not  allow  them  to  be  so  dominated 
and  limited  100  miles  directly  overhead. 

The  complete  text  of  the  article 
follows: 

America's  Other  Space  Program 
(By  Trudy  E.  Bell) 

If  asked  to  enumerate  the  U.S.  efforts  In 
space,  most  people  would  probably  first  cl'e 
the  Apollo  astronauts  landing  on  the  moon, 
followed  closely  by  the  recent  spectAculw 
discoveries  by  our  unmanned  spacecraft  ex- 
ploring the  planets  from  close  up.  Indeed, 
one  could  present  a  strong  case  that  the 
past  two  decades  have  been  the  most  revo- 
lutionary in  the  history  of  astronomy  since 
the  time  of  Galileo. 

A  thoughtful  person  would  recognize  that 
our  space  efforts  have  extended  beyond 
scientific  exploration  to  dollars  and  cents, 
and  that.  Indeed,  space  Industrialization  Is 
already  with  us:  through  communications 
satellites  that  sdlow  live  television  coverage 
from  halfway  around  the  world,  through 
meteorological  satellites  that  provide  long- 
range  weather  forecasts  thai  have  saved 
countless  lives  and  billions  o/  dollars  of  crops 
from  disastrous  weather,  through  Earth-re- 
.sources  satellite  that  have  mapped  mineral 
and  oil  fields  and  monitor  pollution.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  is  the  "twice-used"  or 
"spinoff'  technology  that  was  first  invented 
for  space  and  applied  to  different  purposes; 
rechargeable  pacemakers  for  heart  patients, 
computer  reservation  systems  used  in  vir- 
tually every  airline  and  major  car-rental 
agency,  and  the  integrated-clrcult  technol- 
ogy that  produced  the  boom  of  pocket  calcu- 
lators and  home  computers. 

Prominent  among  these  same  activities 
would  be  the  name  of  the  agency  that  began 
them  all:  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration. 

In  reality,  however,  the  US.  has  two  space 
programs.  NASA's  effort  is  the  familiar  one: 
our  civilian  program  In  space.  The  other  is 
the  relatively  unpubllclzed  military  space 
program  of  the  Department  of  Defense: 

The  DOD  space  program  has  a  budget 
comparable  to  NASA's — and  it  is  rapidly 
growing  while  NASA's  is  being  eroded  by 
inflation  Moreover,  the  DOD  space  program 
has  launched  more  spacecraft  than  NASA's. 

The  DOD  routes  more  than  70  percent  of 
Its  military  communications  via  space  re- 
lays; It  has  Its  own  communications,  navi- 
gation, and  Earth-monitoring  satellites, 
some  with  equipment  far  more  sensitive  and 
precise  than  NASA's  is  allowed  to  be.  and  it 
has  a  crucial  stake  In  the  success  of  the 
space  shuttle. 

The  DOD  has  committed  major  funding 
toward  the  research  and  development  of 
space  defenses  and  weapons. 

The  DOD  is  currently  considering  estab- 
lishing an  Independent  space  command  or- 
ganization which  might  be  similar  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 


SPCNDINC    FOB    SPACE 


For  the  fiscal  year  1980,  the  US.  is  budg- 
eted to  spend  some  »8  4  billion  in  space  Only 
about  half  of  that,  or  M.2  billion,  will  go  to 
NASA.  'Virtually  all  the  rest  goes  to  Amer- 
ica's other  space  program;  the  one  run  by 
the  DOD  (The  fuU  NASA  budget  for  fiscal 
1980  U  $4  6  billion,  but  not  all  of  that  goes 
into  space-related  research  and  development 
Remember,  the  first  A  In  NASA  stands  for 
"aeronautics,"  and  aviation -related  R&D  ac- 
counts for  about  10  percent  of  NASA's  work  i 

Since  the  formal  U.S.  space  program  be- 
gan In  1958.  the  US  has  spent  at  least  (116 
billion  In  space — at  least  »40  bUllon  of  It  In 
defense-related  space  activities.  The  June  4. 
1979  Lssue  of  Business  Week  places  the  figure 
at  more  than  $50  billion. 

NASA's  lead  In  funding  stems  from  the 
flush  Apollo  days  of  the  mld-1960'B.  when 
for  a  few  years  the  civilian  space  effort  drew 
triple  the  support  of  the  military  one  But 
now  that  trend  has  strongly  reversed :  not 
only  is  DOD's  funding  in  space  now  equal  to 
NASA's,  but  while  NASA's  eroded  budget  is 
barely  holding  its  own  against  inflation,  the 
DOD's  space  budget  is  accelerating.  It  has 
doubled  Just  since  1976. 

Unlike  the  civilian  space  program,  which 
Is  coordinated  under  the  one  umbrella 
agency  of  NASA,  the  DOD  space  program  Is 
divided  among  somewhat  overlapping  pro- 
grams in  the  Army,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force.  As  might  be  expected,  though,  the 
service  with  the  largest  military  interest  in 
space  is  the  Air  Force  Until  now,  most  of 
its  research  and  development  has  been  done 
under  the  overall  management  of  SAMSO — 
the  Space  and  Missile  Systems  Organization 
This  fall,  however  SAMSO  Is  being  deac- 
tivated and  replaced  by  two  new  organiza- 
tions: one  Is  the  Ballistic  Missile  Office,  the 
other  Is  the  Space  Service  Division,  which 
will  assume  the  space-related  activities 
formerly  the  responsibility  of  SAMSO  Ac- 
cording to  Air  Force  officials,  the  realign- 
ment of  SAMSO  reflects  in  part  the  expand- 
ing role  of  Air  Force  space  activities 

ETES    AND    EARS    IN    ORBIT 

The  DOD  has  had  an  active  satellite  pro- 
gram since  1959,  and  Its  activity  matches 
NASA's  better  than  launch  for  launch  In 
1977,  for  example,  NASA  made  14  launches 
putting  15  satellites  into  orbit:  the  DOD 
made  10  launches  putting  14  satellites  Into 
orbit  Please  note,  however,  that  two  of  the 
satellites  NASA  put  Into  orbit  were  ones  it 
launched  for  the  DOD. 

The  oldest-running  satellite  effort  of  the 
DOD  is  aimed  at  keeping  watch  on  the  other 
guy — via  reconnaissance  satellites  Accord- 
ing to  Anthony  Kenden  writing  in  the  July. 
1978  l.ssue  of  Spaceflight,  between  1959  and 
1976,  the  US  fired  296  launches  of  recon- 
naissance satellites  of  which  262  succeeded 
in  placing  their  payloads  In  orbit.  To  put 
that  into  perspective.  It  means  by  1976  re- 
connaissance satellites  alone  accounted  for 
43  percent  of  all  US  launches  of  spacecraft 
to  Earth  orbit  and  beyond. 

One  reason  so  many  of  them  have  been 
launched  is  that  many  are  designed  to  have 
lifetimes  of  only  a  few  week.s  or  months, 
long  enough  to  be  injected  Into  orbit,  circle 
the  Earth  a  few  times  taking  pictures  and 
then  parachute  their  exposed  film  to  be 
snatched  by  aircraft  in  mid-air.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure circumvents  the  problem  of  radio 
transmissions  being  Intercepted  or  Jammed 

Reconnaissance  satellites  are  of  several 
different  types  Most  of  them  monitor  the 
Earth  in  some  way,  generally  from  polar 
orblUs  that  carry  them  over  the  entire  Earth's 
.surface.  Some  very  large  areas  of  the  Earth 
Others  take  a  close  look  at  smaller  areas  at 
high  resolution  At  least  one  that  was 
launched  for  the  Navy  monitored  the  ocean 
to  keep  track  of  Russian  ship  movements 
Others,  known  as  early-warning  satellites, 
keep  a  lookout  at  infrared  wavelengths  for 
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Each  shuttle  orbiter,  which  Is  about  the 
size   of   a   DC-9    aircraft,    will    be    launched 
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wire  mesh  as  a  security  measure  to  prevent 
computer  signal  emissions  from  being  monl- 


An    alternative    to    the    orbital-intercept     the  speed  of  light,  and  could  destroy  enemy 

method  is  the  direct-ascent  method,  where-      vehicles  without  haviuf;  to  maneuver  to  in- 
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hoc  gas  exhaust  plumes  that  may  signal  the 
launch  of  enemy  missiles 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  U.S.  recon- 
naisance  satellites  to  be  launched  are  those 
in  the  series  unofficially  known  as  "Big  Bird." 
The  Big  Bird  satellites  are  the  largest  mili- 
tary spacecraft  developed  by  the  U.S. — each 
one  is  a  cylinder  measuring  some  45  feet 
long  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  weighing 
in  at  10  tons.  Each  carries  two  imaging  sys- 
tems: one  an  area-survey  film-scanner  de- 
veloped by  Eastman  Kodak,  and  the  other 
a  high-resolution  camera  for  close-look 
photography  developed  by  Perkln-Elmer. 
Each  Big  Bird  has  a  lifetime  of  about  half  a 
year;  it  carries  about  half  a  dozen  recoverable 
capsules  which,  as  mission  requirements  dic- 
tate, are  loaded  with  exposed  film  and  are 
returned  to  Earth  In  addition.  Big  Bird  may 
also  transmit  live  television  images  from  a 
20-foot  unfurled  antenna  to  one  of  seven 
ground  stations. 

The  first  Big  Bird  was  launched  June,  1971 
and  two  or  three  have  been  launched  each 
year  since  Each  has  a  highly  elliptical  orbit 
that  passes  over  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
the  Earth,  so  that  it  can  examine  the  same 
areas  each  day  at  the  same  local  time 

The  most  astounding  thing  about  Big  Bird 
Is  the  resolution  of  its  Perkln-Elmer  8-foot 
focal-length  Cassegraln  clOEe-look  camera 
system  According  to  Curtis  L  Peebles  writ- 
ing In  the  November.  1978  issue  of  Space- 
flight, from  IOC  miles  up  Big  Bird's  ground 
resolution  is  better  than  one  foot.  "It  can 
resolve  individual  people  from  orbit."  The 
Joke  that  our  military  personnel  have  nick- 
names for  the  Ruslan  tr^lckd^ivers  is  not 
far  from  the  truth. 

In  addition,  an  object  several  orders  of 
magnitude  longer  than  it  is  wide  can  also  be 
resolved  when  its  width  Is  well  below  limit- 
ing resolution  Therefore  it  may  be  possible 
to  pick  out  extremely  elongated  objects  from 
Big  Birds  photos— objects  as  small  as  only 
an  inch  or  two  wide;  for  example,  the  high 
voltage  cables  of  the  national  grid.  Moreover, 
if  an  object  is  luminous  or  is  a  specular  re- 
flector, even  If  it  Is  much  smaller  than  the 
satellites  limit  of  resolution,  it  can  still 
be  seen  as  a  point  of  light. 

Prom  old  and  new  photographs  taken  from 
Big  Bird,  it  should  be  possible  to  observe 
slight  changes  ihat  foretell  critical  events; 
extensions  in  rails,  new  buildings  of  which 
the  functions  can  be  recognized,  or  changes 
In  factory  routine  In  addition.  Big  Bird 
examines  the  earth  at  different  wavelengths, 
and  comparison  between  those  wavelengths 
can  reveal  even  more  information,  for  ex- 
ample, the  heat  pattern  from  a  new  build- 
ing can  indicate  whether  it  is  a  decoy  built 
to  confuse  or  whether  it  Is  a  structure  in 
particular  use. 

Starting  with  the  second  flight,  the  Big 
Bird  satellites  have  also  carried  many  small 
sufcsatellltes  into  orbit,  which  then  separated 
from  the  main  payload  and  were  injected 
Into  their  own  high  orbits.  Initially  these 
subsatellites  were  for  electronic  recon- 
naissance or  "ferret"  missions  In  Kenden's 
apt  comparison.  "If  area  survey  and  close- 
look  satellites  are  the  eyes'  of  reconnais- 
sance, then  the  ferret  satellites  are  the 
ears'"  Their  mission  is  to  detect  and  record 
radio  and  radar  transmissions  while  over 
foreign  territory,  and  to  replay  them  to 
ground  stations  at  home  for  analysis.  Prom 
such  transmissions  it  Is  possible  to  locate  the 
enemy's  aircraft  and  missile  defense  radar 
systems,  and  to  deduce  a  remarkable  amount 
about  their  performance  and  characteristics. 
Prom  ferret  satellites  it  is  also  possible  to 
eavesdrop  on  military  and  government  com- 
munications such  as  submarine-to-shore 
links.  It  has  even  been  suggested  that  ferret 
satellites  can  monitor  telephone  communl- 
'■atlons 


WORl-DWIDE  MILITARY  COMMUNICATIONS 

The  DOD's  eyes  and  ears  in  orbit  are  by  no 
means  limited  to  "spy  "  satellites.  The  DOD 
is  placing  Incresised  emphasis  on  satellite 
communications  systems  to  support  its  di- 
verse requirements  for  worldwide  military 
communications.  The  Defense  Sitellite  Com- 
munications System  (DSCS)  provides  world- 
wide point-to-point  communications  for 
fixed  ground  stations,  with  high  capacity 
and  high  data  rate.  It  consists  of  four  satel- 
lites and  two  spares  in  geosynchronous  orbit 
(orbits  over  the  equator  some  22.000  miles 
high,  allowing  each  satellite  to  remain  fixed 
over  one  spot  on  the  Earth).  The  Navy's 
Fleet  Satellite  Communications  Systems 
(FLTSATCOM),  consisting  of  several  satel- 
lites also  in  geosynchronous  orbit,  provides 
urgent,  tactical  communications  for  hun- 
dreds of  mobile  users  such  as  ships  and  sub- 
marines, with  moderate  capacity  and  low 
data  rate.  The  Air  Force  Satellite  Communi- 
cations Systems  (AFSATCOM).  consisting  of 
receiver-transmitters  attached  to  various 
"host"  satellites,  provides  command  and  con- 
trol communications  for  strategic  nuclear 
forces,  particularly  to  bombers.  The  DOD  also 
has  the  Satellite  Data  System  (SDS),  con- 
sisting of  three  satellites  In  highly  eccentric 
pjolar  orbits — the  only  communications  sat- 
ellites not  in  geosynchronous  orbit — designed 
to  provide  communications  with  receivers  at 
latitudes  greater  than  70  degrees  north, 
where  geosynchronous  satellites  are  below 
the  horizon. 

The  DOD  also  has  its  own  system  of 
weather  satellites,  the  Defense  Meteorological 
Satellite  Program  (DMSP).  consisting  of  two 
satellites  in  polar  orbits  that  circle  the  Earth 
every  101  minutes.  The  DMSP  satellites  ob- 
tain weather  data  for  the  entire  Earth  four 
times  per  day,  supplying  high-quality  visual 
and  infrared  imagery  and  other  specialized 
meteorological  data  to  support  military  op- 
erations. From  transportable  weather  ter- 
minals in  the  battlefield,  commanders  can 
have  complete  weather  data  within  20  min- 
utes after  one  of  the  .satellites  pass  over- 
head—crucial if  they  are  planning  troop 
movements  under  protection  of  cloud  cover. 

The  Navy  also  has  a  system  of  six  naviga- 
tional satellites,  called  Transit.  In  operation 
since  the  mid-1960's.  This  network  provides 
a  worldwide  system  allowing  one  to  fix  one's 
position  on  the  surface  of  the  Earth  to  bet- 
ter than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  is  Intended 
primarily  to  support  the  activities  of  strategic 
ballistic  missile  submarines  Over  the  next 
several  years,  however,  the  Transit  system 
will  be  superseded  by  the  remarkable 
NAVSTAR  Global  Positioning  System,  a  sys- 
tem of  24  satellites  that  will  allow  one  to 
fix  one's  three-dimensional  position— on  the 
ground  and  in  the  air — to  an  accuracy  of  a 
few  feet,  and  one's  velocity  to  an  accuracy 
of  1  10  mile  per  hour.  Receivers  will  be 
carried  not  only  by  planes,  submarines  and 
ground  vehicles,  but  also  by  individual  troops 
in  backpacks. 

SPACE    SHUTTLE'S    MtLITARy    BOLE 

NASA'S  fleet  of  four  space  shuttles  Is  the 
point  at  which  civilian  space  program  and 
the  military  space  program  clearly  intersect. 
Not  only  are  the  shuttles  Americas  major 
commitment  to  space  exploration  and  ex- 
rloltation  in  the  1980 's — but  they  are  also 
the  first  NASA  spacecraft  to  have  a  military 
role. 

The  space  shuttles  are  the  first  reusable 
spacecraft  to  Ije  built.  In  essence,  they  will 
be  the  first  space  vehicles  to  be  treated  like 
airplanes:  after  the  high  cost  of  building 
each  shuttle  orblter  once,  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  going  Into  orbit  time  after  time 
will  be  low.  And  as  with  airplanes,  those 
costs  will  be  borne  by  the  various  commercial. 
International  and  governmental  customers 
that  buy  space  for  their  projects  inside  its 
cavernous  payload  bay. 


Each  shuttle  orblter,  which  is  about  the 
size  of  a  DC-9  aircraft,  will  be  launched 
like  a  rocket  and  will  go  Into  orbit  around 
the  Earth  several  hunared  miles  up.  it  may 
stay  in  orolt  for  less  than  a  week  or  as  long 
as  a  month,  with  the  several  payload  spe- 
cialists inside  performing  various  duties: 
switching  on  experiments,  boosting  space- 
crait  to  higher  orbits,  repairing  or  retrieving 
satellites  in  orbit  or  building  large  struc- 
tures In  space.  When  their  mission  Is  accom- 
plished, the  astronaut-pilots  guide  the 
shuttle  orblter  back  into  the  atmosphere. 
Its  delta-shaped  wings  make  it  glide  rather 
ungracefully  back  to  Earth  in  dead-stick 
flight  that  has  been  likened  to  the  con- 
trolled descent  of  a  brick  'When  the  orblter 
IS  close  to  the  ground.  It  lowers  wheels  like 
an  airplane  and  brakes  to  a  stop  on  a  run- 
way Within  two  weeks  it  is  cleaned,  checked 
and  ready  to  be  launched  again. 

The  first  shuttle  was  to  have  been  launched 
over  a  year  ago  and  to  have  been  In  regular 
service  by  1980,  but  it  has  been  plagued  by 
an  Interminable  series  of  problems  with  Its 
main  engine  and  with  the  thousands  of 
custom  heat-resistant  tiles  being  applied 
to  its  entire  body.  Some  observers  seriously 
doubt  that  it  will  get  off  the  ground  before 
next  fall  And  the  cost  overruns  and  the  suc- 
cessive delays  Incurred  in  trying  to  patch 
together  the  shuttle's  cutting-edge  tech- 
nology on  a  shorestrlng  budget  are  eating 
into  the  stomachs  of  NASA  aiid  Its  con- 
tractors. 

The  problems  with  the  space  shuttle  are 
concentrating  not  only  NASA,  which  is  tak- 
ing most  of  the  Congressional  heat,  but  also 
the  DOD.  About  one-sixth  of  the  cost  of 
developing  the  shuttle — $1.5  billion — Is  be- 
ing borne  by  the  Pentagon,  which  has  also 
blocked  out  some  40  percent  of  the  shuttle's 
flights  for  the  first  few  years.  The  shuttle's 
very  design  was  adjusted  to  meet  Air  Force 
specifications:  two  of  which  were  to  carry 
32,000  pounds  into  polar  orbit,  and  to  have 
a  huf^e  cargo  bay  60  feet  long  by  15  feet 
wide — the  size  of  a  six-story  building;  lying  on 
its  side  To  achieve  militarily  useful  polar  or- 
bits wnlle  still  observing  the  U.S  's  safety 
practice  of  launching  rockets  only  over 
water,  the  Air  Force  Is  redesigning  the  'Van- 
denberg  Air  Force  Base  in  California  to 
handle  shuttle  launches  southward  Into 
hleh  inclination  orbits.  Under  this  plan  the 
Kennedy  Soace  Center  In  Florida  will  launch 
the  shuttle  only  eastward  Into  equatorial  or 
low-lnrllnatlon  orbits  In  addition,  it  Is  the 
noD  that  Is  developing  the  Inertlal  Upper 
Stage,  or  lUS,  which  is  a  two-staee  or  three- 
sta^e  expendable  vehicle  that  will  be  used 
bv  both  by  the  DOD  and  by  NASA  to  boost 
spacecraft  up  to  geosynchronous  orbit  or 
beyond  Moreover,  of  the  35  new  shuttle 
astronaut  cand'dates  chosen  by  NASA  in 
wrr    21    were   from  the  DOD. 

Just  what  the  DOD  has  In  mind  for  Its 
various  missions  Is  not  clear.  Some  will  un- 
doub'^edly  Involve  Inserting  reconnaissance 
satellites  into  no'ar  orbits,  reoalrlng  mal- 
functioning satellites  and  oerhaps  retrieving 
tlic  exposed  film  from  others  and  rcplenlsh- 
ine  the  suonly  Many  of  the  missions  will  be 
clas.slfied  The  pavloarls  will  be  readied  in  a 
nartlally  burled  building  at  Vandenberg, 
hoL-ited  vertically  !nfo  a  gantry,  and  then 
carried  to  the  "^hurtle  on  the  launch  pad 
and  Installed.  Dnvlne  the  Installation,  the 
pantry  has  a  closeable  navload  room  with 
doors  that  wrap  around  the  orblter — con- 
ceallne  clas<;lfled  nay'nads  from  unauthor- 
ized eyes.  Those  classified  missions  will  be 
Dlloted  bv  mllltarv  ^^huttle  pilots,  oerformed 
by  military  shuttle  mission  sneclaMsts  and 
controlled  from  the  ground  by  Air  Force  offi- 
cers who  are  being  trained  by  NASA  to  take 
the  place  of  the  civilian  ml.sslon  controllers 
at  Johnson  Space  Center  during  classified 
mission"!  Moreover,  the  shuttle  data  process- 
ing facility  at  Johnson  Is  being  enclosed  by 
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wire  mesh  as  a  security  measure  to  prevent 
computer  signal  emissions  from  being  moni- 
tored from  outside  the  building  during  Air 
Force   reconnaissance  missions. 

SPACELAB'S    MANY    USES 

Some  of  the  DOD  missions  will  Involve 
Spacelab.  the  reusable  shirtsleeve-environ- 
ment oibital  scientific  laboratory  being  de- 
veloped by  the  European  Space  Agency 
(ESA).  Spacelab  will  be  transported  to  and 
from  orbit  in  the  cargo  bay  of  the  shuttle 
orblter.  where  it  will  remain  throughout  the 
flight.  Spacelab  Is  designed  to  provide  experi- 
ments from  all  fields  and  many  nations  with 
ready  access  to  the  environment  of  space; 
according  to  the  Spacelab  Users  Guide  pub- 
llshec*  Jointly  by  NASA  and  ESA.  it  can  be 
equipped  for  experiments  In  astronomy,  the 
life  sciences,  materials  science  and  process- 
ing, communications  and  navigation,  re- 
mote-sensing of  the  Earth  for  resources  and 
the  like,  and  investigations  of  the  Earth's 
atomsphere.  ionosphere  and  magnetosphere 
Experimental  facilities  that  can  be  made 
available  include  telescopes  for  many  wave- 
lengths, laboratories,  furnaces  and  high- 
power  lasers. 

Now,  the  E>OD's  Interest  In  science  is  not 
new.  For  years  both  the  Naval  Research 
Laboratory  and  the  Air  Force  Geophysics 
Laboratory  have  been  doing  basic  research 
In  solar  physics,  r.olar-terrestrlal  relations, 
plasma  processes  and  the  like  to  determine 
the  effects  of  sucn  activity  as  solar  flares  on 
military  systems  and  operations.  It  Is  likely 
that  Spacelab  will  allow  these  Investigations 
to  more  closely  examine  the  sun  and  the 
sun-weather  relations. 

But  there  are  several  other  capabilities  of 
Spacelab  that  suggest  that  it  has  even  great- 
er military  usefulness.  For  example,  Space- 
lab ran  be  equipped  with  an  instrument- 
pointing  subsystem  capable  of  aiming  equip- 
ment as  large  as  10  feet  in  diameter  and  five 
tons  with  an  accuracy  of  a  second  of  arc. 
Such  a  piece  of  equipment  could  be  a  very 
large  telescope  indeed,  which  might  be 
monitoring  either  the  Earth  below  or  the 
neighborhood  in  space  for  signs  of  unfriend- 
ly activity.  This  suggests  that  It  Is  not  at  all 
improbable  for  ■''fmcelBh  to  be  used  as  a 
manned  reconnaissance  satellite. 

That  Idea  would  not  be  without  precedent. 
Both  NASA  and  the  DOD  are  apprehensive 
about  the  political  and  military  Implications 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  announced  plans  to 
establish  a  permanently  manned  foace  sta- 
tion in  low  Earth  orbit,  and  about  its  on- 
going development  of  a  small  delta-winged 
reusable  space  vehicle  disturbingly  similar 
to  the  shuttle.  Moreover,  the  Air  Force  has 
wanted  a  military  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory since  the  1960's,  and  was  working  on 
plans  for  one  but  was  cut  back  In  1969: 
it  views  the  space  shuttle  as  a  way  to  main- 
tain a  military  Involvement  in  manned  space 
flight,  and  may  be  eyeing  Spacelab  as  a  low- 
proflle  way  of  getting  a  part-time  manned- 
orbiting  laboratory.  In  addition,  at  least  one 
writer  in  the  June  4.  1979  issue  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  speculates  that 
the  Air  Force's  establishment  this  summer  of 
a  manned  space  flight  support  group  at 
Johnson  Space  Center  "could  also  be  an  In- 
itial step  towards  development  of  a  man-ln- 
^ace  capability  for  the  Dept.  of  Defense." 

SATELLITES   AND   ANTISATELLFrES 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  started  to 
develop  antisatelllte  capabilities  early  In  the 
space  age.  According  to  a  review  article  on 
antisatelllte  systems  by  Michael  AG  Mlch- 
aud  in  the  first  Issue  of  the  new  Journal 
Space  Humanlzation  Series,  the  US.  began 
its  efforts  In  1958.  when  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA) 
embarked  on  several  studies  of  maneuvcrable 
antisatelllte  spacecraft  designed  to  go  into 
orbit.  Intercept  an  enemy  satellite  and  de- 
stroy It. 


An  alternative  to  the  orbital-intercept 
method  is  the  direct-ascent  method,  where- 
by a  missile  is  launched  into  space  from  the 
ground  or  from  an  aircraft  to  disable  a  satel- 
lite The  DOD  began  Investigating  direct- 
ascent  studies  early  in  1959.  Both  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  experimented  with  anti- 
satellite  missile  systems  In  the  early  1960s, 
but  both  were  phased  out  of  operation.  Oth- 
er non-nuclear  destruction  techniques  were 
considered,  though,  such  as  blinding  a 
reconnaissance  satellite  with  laser  beams  or 
by  spewing  paint  over  the  optical  windows, 
strewing  pellets  or  warheads  In  the  satel- 
lite's path,  or  entangling  It  In  a  metallic 
net. 

The  U.S.  was  not  alone  In  this  early  re- 
search The  U.S.S.R  was  also  investigating 
antisatelllte  systems  at  least  by  1962,  con- 
centrating on  the  orbital-intercept  method. 
By  1971  It  had  run  a  series  of  seven  tests, 
by  putting  a  target  In  orbit  and  then 
launching  an  Interceptor  to  hunt  it  out. 

The  antisatelllte  problem  was  rather 
quiescent,  however,  until  laib  when  stories 
appeared  claiming  that  a  U.S.  early-warning 
satellite  had  been  temporarily  blinded  by 
Soviet  lasers.  The  DOD  later  Issued  a  state- 
ment saying  that  it  was  blinded  by  several 
large  fires  along  Soviet  natural  gas  pipelines 
But  by  February.  1976  the  Soviets  had  begun 
a  new  series  of  tests  with  orbital -Interceptor 
satellites,  which  were  continued  at  least 
through  May.  1978. 

These  tests  were  mostly  with  targets  In 
low  Earth  orbit — 300  miles  up  or  so.  They 
have  demonstrated  no  capability  to  intercept 
satellites  In  geosynchronous  orbits.  The  low- 
Earth  orbit  capability,  however,  would  cover 
reconnaissance  and  ferret  satellites,  would 
have  covered  the  Manned  Orbiting  Labora- 
tory and  will  cover  the  space  shuttle.  In 
fact,  according  to  Mlchaud  there  is  some 
speculation  that  the  timing  of  the  U.S.  space 
shuttle  program  may  explain  the  hiatus  In 
the  Soviet  tests  as  they  Improved  their  sys- 
tem. For  one  thing,  as  reported  in  the  April 
17,  1978  issue  of  Aviation  Week  and  Space 
Technology,  the  Soviets  have  accused  the 
space  shuttle,  with  its  rendezvous  radar,  its 
maneuverability  and  its  remote  manipulator 
system,  of  being  a  killer  satellite  The  DOD, 
however,  has  said  that  it  has  no  plans  to 
use  the  shuttle  for  inspecting  and /or  disa- 
bling Soviet  satellites. 

Now  the  US,  has  stepped  up  Its  own  direct- 
ascent  antisatelllte  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  has  recently  embarked  on  a  multl- 
year  $400-$500  million  pro-am  to  overcome 
the  10-year  lead  gained  by  the  U.S  S.R.  In 
this  area  Seventy-three  million  dollars  were 
budgeted  for  fiscal  1979. 

DIRECTEO-ENERGY    WEAPONS 

In  this  connection  both  the  US.  and  the 
US.S.R.  are  doing  research  on  the  use  of 
dlrected-energy  weapons  such  as  lasers  and 
particle  beams.  For  lasers  the  DOD  has  al- 
ready spent  $13  billion  on  de'elopment— 
and  has  Impressively  demonstrated  a  laser's 
ability  to  bring  down  missiles  in  flight  The 
question  is  no  longer  whether  laser  systems 
are  feasible,  but  how  soon  engineering  can 
make  laster  we.^T)on  systems  practical  The 
Pentagon  now  hones  to  have  a  rirototyne 
laser  weapon  system  ready  for  testing  In 
1982;  operational  systems  could  be  Installed 
on  mountain  tons  or  carried  aloft  in  special 
Jet  planes  as  early  as  1985. 

It  Is  the  particle-beam  weapons  that  have 
recently  stirred  up  the  most  controversy 
Particle-beam  weaoons  would  create  high- 
energy  beams  of  charged  sub-atomic  parti- 
cles by  accelerating  them  through  a  rapidly 
changing  magnetic  fleld  such  as  that  in 
nartlcle  accelerators  on  the  Earth:  when  the 
beam  is  directed  at  a  target,  it  would  rapldlv 
Iieat  it.  meltine  or  crackine  I'  with  the 
thermal  stresses.  The  power  of  such  weapons 
Is  that  an  antlKatelllt/e  beam-weaoon  would 
have  a   range  of  several   thousand  miles  at 


the  speed  of  light,  and  could  destroy  enemy 
vehicles  without  having  to  maneuver  to  In- 
tercept them 

There  is  much  heated  debate,  however,  as 
to  how  feasible,  let  alone  how  useful,  such 
particle-beam  weapons  might  be.  In  the 
April,  1979  Issue  of  Scientific  American,  John 
Parmentola  and  Kosta  Tsipls  carefully  point 
out  the  staggering  energy  requirements  of 
such  weapons  and  their  vulnerablluy  to  cer- 
tain fairly  straightforward  countermeasures. 
Such  arguments,  however,  should  be  weighed 
with  care — If  only  because  It  Is  often  wise 
not  to  be  too  confident  about  what  a  fledg- 
ling technology  can't  do  Parmentola  and 
TslpLs  address  only  three  possible  uses:  as 
defensive  weapons  aboard  ships  tci  counter 
cruise  mlsFiles,  as  defensive  weapons  on  the 
ground  acting  as  antiballistlc  missile  sys- 
tems, and  as  defensive  weapons  aboard  satel- 
lites to  shoot  down  offensive  boosters  rising 
above  the  atmosphere  They  do  not  discuss 
either  their  effectiveness  as  offensive  first- 
strike  weapons,  nor  as  space-based  weapons 
acting  against  other  satellites. 

The  DOD  Is  less  confident  as  to  what  par- 
tlcle-beani  weapons  won't  t)e  able  U)  do;  tt 
is  devoting  $29  million  In  fiscal  1980  to 
seriously  explore  the  problem,  and  is  seeking 
added  funding  for  fiscal  1981  But  the  U.S. 
will  have  a  lot  of  catching  up  to  do:  re- 
pKjrtedlv  the  Soviet  particle-beam  program  Is 
comparable  in  scale  to  the  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect that  developed  the  U.S.  atomic  bomb. 
and  has  been  underway  for  20  years. 

In  addition  to  defensive  weapons,  the  DOD 
is  also  studying  other  ways  of  protecting 
satellites  In  orbit,  by  improving  their  surviv- 
ability: for  example.  It  Is  studying  how  to 
harden  satellite  surfaces  to  make  them  less 
vulnerable  to  attack,  and  how  to  make  their 
communications  systems  resistant  to  Jam- 
ming. Ir.  addition,  the  DOD  is  keen  on  in- 
creasing surveillance  capacity  to  be  able  to 
observe  what  is  going  on  in  orbit  as  well  as 
on  the  ground.  Currently  It  Is  estimated  that 
there  are  some  4.000  satellites  and  other  ob- 
jects orbiting  the  Earth;  some  forecasters 
believe  that  by  1985  there  may  be  more  than 
10,000.  The  DOD  wants  to  t>e  able  to  account 
for  the  presence  and  movement  of  these  ob- 
jects so  that  new  packages  can  be  readily 
detected  and  Identified,  to  be  able  to  separate 
friendly  or  natural  ones  from  unfriendly 
ones. 

MEXCEB  or  NASA  AND  DOD 7 

The  silent  question  put  t>efore  us  by  the 
DOD's  considerable  and  growing  space  pro- 
gram and  NASA's  erosion  Is  not  whether  to 
pursue  our  activities  In  space;  we  are  doing 
that.  The  question  Is  whether  those  activities 
are  to  be  primarily  civilian — or  primarily 
military. 

In  December.  1978  a  report  titled  United 
States  Civilian  Space  Programs:  An  Over- 
view was  prepared  by  the  Science  Policy  Be- 
search  Division  of  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
for  the  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  it  summarized  the  history  of 
our  civilian  activities  in  space  and  identified 
Issues  for  possible  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  96th  Congress  One  overall 
thrust  of  the  report  was  the  question:  Is 
NASA  necessary?  "It  may  seem  that  after 
twenty  vears.  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA)  is  a  perma- 
nent fixture.  "  the  report  begins.  "But  this  is 
an  age  of  sunset  laws,  and  conditions  change 
so  that  what  may  have  been  valid  in  1958 
is  fair  game  for  reexamination  now  "  For  ex- 
ample, one  Issue  is  whether  the  research  and 
development  efforts  of  NASA  and  the  DOD 
reoresent  costly  duplication  "What  would 
be  the  conseouences  of  a  merger  of  the 
NASA  and  DOD  efforts  in  space'"  tv>e  report 
asks  "Would  the  survlvlne  acencv  neces- 
sarllv  be  subordinate  to  DOD'"  If  NASA  »n«1 
the  DOD  were  to  continue  to  keep  their  sen- 
arate  identities,  since  the  DOD  may  be  the 
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principal  user  of  the  shuttle  "should  it  have 
complete  operational  control  of  its  own  shut- 

all     thp    shuttle 


manaoro 


either  a  ground-based  or  satellite-based  fir- 
ing system. 

In   addition,  whatever  the   inhabitants  of 


The  space  shuttle's  agonies  are  sympto- 
matic of  the  attitudes  of  some  well-known 
Congressional     budget-cutters     who     don't 
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Montana  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956.  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  act:   to  the  Committee  on 
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principal  user  of  the  shuttle  "should  It  have 
complete  operational  control  of  Its  own  shut- 
tles, or  should  It  manage  all  the  shuttle 
craft  ani  facilities?  .  .  How  would  NASA 
be  changed  if  It  were  restricted  to  research, 
development  and  conducting  science  experi- 
ments, losing  Its  launch  capabilities  to 
DOD?  • 

The  report  did  not  answer  those  questions, 
but  went  on  to  ask  others  aljout  NASA's  II 
centers  around  the  country,  many  of  which  It 
had  originally  inherited  from  the  DOD  'Dur- 
ing the  heyday  of  spaceflight,  all  of  these 
facilities  were  deemed  necessary  to  fulfilUng 
the  Nations  space  goals  As  space  flights 
declined  however,  cutbacks  in  funding  and 
personnel  resulted  [note  attributed  cause 
and  effect — TEB  I,  reducing  capabilities  at 
some  of  the  centers  Questions  have  now 
been  raised  as  to  whether  NASA  needs  so 
many  centers  to  support  Its  work  for  the 
decades  ahead  "  Some  of  those  questions  fo- 
cused on  the  consequences  of  consolidatin!; 
the  centers,  returning  some  to  the  DOD  and 
transferring  others  to  other  branches  of  the 
government  such  as  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy 

Nowhere  did  the  182-page  report,  in  its 
issues  proposed  for  consideration,  ask  sim- 
ilar probing  questions  about  the  conse- 
quences of  increasing  our  civilian  activities 
In  space. 

In  addition.  In  a  speech  last  August  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  Smithsonian  Institution's 
Assistant  General  Counsel  George  S.  Robin- 
son stated  "President  Carter  is  'open-mind- 
ed' about  the  issue  of  whether  to  combine 
military  and  civil  space  programs  under  mili- 
tary administration:  one  in  particular  is  the 
meteorological  satellite  program  under 
NCAA  ( National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration)  The  Air  Force  already  has 
expressed  a  desire  and  willingness  to  run  the 
civilian  space  program  as  well  as  its  own." 
To  be  sure,  there  Is  no  doubt  in  the  Penta- 
gon's collective  mind  about  the  military  Im- 
portance of  space:  the  DOD  Is  planning  to 
become  more  heavily  involved.  Both  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  have  been  working  on 
studies  regarding  their  use  and  operations 
of  space  systems  through  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  the  value  of  large  structures  such 
as  antenna  farms  in  assisting  tactical  ground 
forces  Moreover,  the  Air  Force  Is  consider- 
ing a  significant  new  management  structure 
to  handle  its  increasing  space  activities — 
perhaps  reforming  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand into  a  Strategic  Aerospace  Command, 
perhap.s  establishing  an  entirely  separate 
USA  F  Space  Command  .  .  perhaps  even 
eventually  forming  a  separate  U.S.  Space 
Command  that  would  be  a  unified  command 
organization  of  the  Air  Force.  Army  and 
Navy  For  all  these  activities,  according  to 
Air  Force  Undersecretary  Hans  M.  Mark. 
"Space  shuttle  is  Important  with  a  capital 
'I'  It  was  Just  30  years  ago  that  we  set 

up  an  air  force.  That  was  a  new  technology 
that  required  a  new  service.  Something  simi- 
lar will  happen  with  the  Shuttle." 

There  Is  also  no  doubt  in  the  Soviet 
Union's  collective  mind  about  the  military 
Importance  of  space  According  to  the  Soviet 
Aerospace  Handbook  published  by  the  U.S. 
Air  Force,  between  1957  and  1975  the  Soviets 
launched  1,177  payloads  Since  1969  they 
have  averaged  about  80  launches  per  year, 
two  or  three  times  the  number  of  US 
launches  since  that  date  The  majority  of 
them  are  directed  to  military  operations, 
mostly  with  photographic  reconnaissance, 
electronic  ferreting,  radar  calibration,  mili- 
tary navigation  and  communications,  ocean 
surveillance  and  the  like  They  are  believed 
to  be  working  on  a  satellite  system  capable 
of  detecting  missile  launchlngs  or  nuclear 
explosion.s  on  earth,  and  are  suspected  of 
working  on  a  laser  device  that  will  attempt 
to  neutralize  an  orbiting  space  system  from 


either  a  groimd-based  or  satellite-based  fir- 
ing system. 

In  addition,  whatever  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  US  may  believe,  the  US  S.R  apparently 
perceives  the  American  space  efforts  primarily 
In  a  military  light.  According  to  V  D  Soko- 
lovsky"s  Military  Strategy  (quoted  In  the  So- 
viet Aerospace  Handbook.  "The  US  Im- 
perialists have  subordinated  space  explora- 
tion to  military  alms  and  .  they  intend  to 
use  space  to  accomplish  their  aggressive  proj- 
ects— a  surprise  nuclear  attack  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  socialist  countries. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  allow  the  imperialist 
camp  to  achieve  superiority  In  this  field" 
And  the  US. S.R  is  putting  Its  money  where 
Its  mouth  Is:  although  It  Is  difficult  to  make 
distinctions  between  Its  civilian  and  military 
programs,  most  experts  agree  that  It  spends 
at  least  twice  as  much  on  Its  military  activi- 
ties In  space  as  It  does  on  civilian  activities. 

Such  activities  are  not  to  be  brushed  aside. 
The  crux  of  the  matter  lies  in  the  worrisome 
fact  that  existing  International  agreements 
such  as  SALT  or  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  do 
not  explicitly  ban  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  the  means  to  attack  satellites:  in  fact, 
they  do  not  even  ban  attacks  against  the 
satellites  themselves.  Nor  do  they  ban  the 
placing  of  weapons  in  orbit  as  long  as  they 
are  not  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  A  num- 
ber of  space  lawyers,  such  as  George  Robin- 
son, have  urged  that  the  Outer  Spa;e  Treaty 
be  strengthened  to  close  those  gaps 

MAKING   SPACE   SAFE   FOR  DEMOCRACY 

In  spite  of  these  facts,  there  seems  to  be 
considerable  doubt  In  some  U.S.  Congres- 
sional minds  as  to  the  military  Importance  of 
s^ace — or  as  to  the  Importance  of  space  at 
all.  Just  this  past  August  the  House  Appro- 
priations Defense  Subcommittee  reduced  the 
1980  defense  appropriations  bill  by  $2  billion, 
from  $129.6  billion  to  $127.4  billion.  Deletions 
included  some  $120  million  of  space-related 
research  and  development. 

Of  even  more  concern,  the  Administration 
has  been  holding  down  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram to  a  level  that  barely  permits  current 
missions  to  be  completed.  let  alone  new  ones 
started  And  the  program  suffering  the  most 
is  the  beleaguered  space  shuttle.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year,  for  example,  as  an  economic 
measure,  the  General  Accounting  Office  pro- 
posed killing  the  development  of  Vandenberg 
Air  Force  Base  as  a  shuttle  launch  site  and 
reducing  the  orblter  fleet  from  four  to  three. 
That  proposal,  of  course,  upset  the  DOD.  The 
shuttle  could  be  launched  Into  polar  orbit 
from  Cape  Canaveral,  but  It  would  pass  over 
the  heavily  populated  Northeastern  US  — 
and  several  million  people  would  be  under 
the  path  of  a  possible  abort-mission  trajec- 
tory. Moreover,  to  get  into  polar  orbit  from 
Cape  Canaveral  requires  far  more  energy  than 
it  does  from  higher-latitude  Vandenberg — 
meaning  that  If  the  shuttle  were  to  be 
launched  only  from  Florida,  its  payload 
weight  capacity  would  be  restricted  to  22.000 
pounds — two- thirds  of  what  the  Air  Force  re- 
quires for  an  expanded  reconnaissance  satel- 
lite. The  only  way  to  Increase  that  capacity 
would  be  to  drastically  reduce  the  shuttle  to 
minimum  flight  configuration — by  eliminat- 
ing pressure  suits  and  an  air  lock  that  would 
enable  the  astronauts  to  enter  the  cargo  bav 
for  repairs. 

To  NASA,  however,  the  repercussions  could 
be  far  worse.  If  the  space  shuttle's  current 
construction  problems  cannot  be  solved  in- 
side current  budget  constraints,  the  Admin- 
istration's attitude  is  such  that  the  funds 
might  have  to  be  obtained  by  curtailing  or 
sacrificing  one  or  more  scientific  projects: 
the  flyby  mission  to  Halley's  Comet  and 
Comet  Tempel  II,  the  Venus  Orbiting  Im- 
aging Radar  spacecraft,  or  Galileo — the 
mission  to  go  into  orbit  around  Jupiter  to 
examine  the  planet  and  its  satellites  in 
greater  detail. 


The  space  shuttle's  agonies  are  sympto- 
matic of  the  attitudes  of  some  well-known 
Congressional  budget-cutters  who  don't 
seem  to  see  that  trimming  fat  does  not  mean 
cutting  into  the  heart  To  Judge  from  the 
rhetoric,  at  least  one  seems  to  see  space  as 
a  frivolous  game  or  simply  as  an  arena  for 
stunts  such  as  playing  golf  on  the  moon 
Others  seem  to  feel  that  in  these  troubled 
limes  pioneering  exploration  is  an  unneces- 
sary luxury  for  the  human  spirit,  and  that 
the  applications  aren't  worth  the  price  of 
admission. 

The  fact  is.  we  have  bought  into  space  too 
far  now  to  back  out.  "We  can  no  more  viably 
back  out  of  space  now  than  we  can  back  out 
of  computers  or  airplanes.  That  Is  to  say, 
physically  we  could  back  out.  but  the  con- 
sequences would  be  far-reaching  and  severe. 
■We  rely  on  the  applications  too  much  for 
both  our  national  security  and  for  our  qual- 
ity of  life. 

The  militarization  of  space  Is  a  reality. 
Until  recently,  space  was  a  de  facto  sanc- 
tuary because  once  something  was  put  into 
orbit,  no  one  could  touch  it  That  Is  no 
longer  true  The  DOD's  space  program  Is 
working  principally  to  support  ground  activ- 
ities, to  protect  civilian  uses  of  the  space 
environment,  and  to— in  the  words  of 
SAMSO's  commander  Lt.  General  Richard  C. 
Henry — "guarantee  .  .  freedom  of  the  space 
roads."'  And  as  long  as  human  beings  tend 
to  be  suspicious  and  aggressive  such  protec- 
tion Is  sadly  necessary. 

But  if  we  continue  to  let  our  civilian  space 
program  atrophy,  there  may  be  little  in  orbit 
to  protect  For  one  thing,  the  space  shuttle 
is  our  sole  major  civilian  commitment  to 
space  In  the  1980's:  in  a  worst  case,  if  under 
current  limitations  to  the  civilian  space  pro- 
gram it  cant  fly.  that  may  be  It  That  won't 
mean  we  won't  be  in  space  It  will  simply 
mean  that  the  shuttle  might  become  a  DOD 
freighter,  and  that  space  for  Americans 
would  become  a  military  arena — for  surveil- 
lance, for  defense-related  experiments,  per- 
haps (as  the  June  4,  1979  l.ssue  of  Business 
Week  points  out)  for  an  arms  race  or  even 
war.  By  slowly  strangling  NASA's  civilian 
efforts  we  may  be  making  that  choice  by 
default. 

In  an  address  last  May  at  the  Fourth 
Princeton  Conference  on  Space  Manufactiu-- 
ing,  Mlchaud  suggested  that  supporters  of 
space  Industrialization  may  have  to  consider 
supporting  an  expansion  of  military  or  Joint 
military-civilian  activities  in  space  as  the 
only  politically  effective  way  to  achieve  their 
goals,  as  the  DOD  "not  only  spends  more  on 
research  and  development  than  any  other 
institution  in  the  US.— it  Is  also  freer  to 
work  on  riskier  projects,  whose  cost  benefit 
mav  be  very  uncertain  .  .  It  was  R&D  for 
military  aircraft  that  made  possible  the  Jet 
airliners  we  know  today  It  may  be  that 

only  military  requirements  will  allow  us  to 
breach  the  cost  barrier  and  to  take  space 
policy  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget," 

Mlchaud  may  be  right :  such  pIggy-backIng 
may  be  necessary  for  the  short  term  to  re- 
build a  strong  civilian  space  program  But 
if  so  let  us  ensure  that  such  a  partnership 
is  a  true  partnership — and  one  for  the  short 
term  only.  On  the  Earth,  the  U  S  s  activities 
are  not  dominated  and  limited  by  military 
concerns.  Let  us  not  allow  them  to  be  so 
dominated  and  limited  100  miles  directly 
overhead. c 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  CORMAN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  I.  after  4  p.m.  today,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


Mau  1,  1980 

SPECIAL  ORDERS   GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoYER)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoLDWATER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:  i 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr    Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr,  Adc-^bbo,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DiNGELL.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoNKER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Brow,'n  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,259.79. 

Mr.  Hansen,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $3,438.75. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  to  insert  explanation  of 
his  vote  on  the  Holt  amendment  imme- 
diately after  the  vote  on  the  Holt 
amendment. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware,  to  have  his 
remarks  included  immediately  after 
vote  on  Gramm-Holt  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RoYER )  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Lagom\rsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BURGENER. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  ScHULZE. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

'The  following  Membsrs  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vento. 
Mr,  Breaux. 

Mr.  Alexander  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Holland  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Brooks  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dodd. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Pease, 

Mr,  Waxman. 

Mr  Rosenthal  in  10  instances. 

Mrs,  BouQUARD  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  :n  10  instances 

Cavanaugh  in  five  instances. 

AuCoiN. 

Mazzoli. 

Brodhead. 

Bonker. 

Gaydos 
Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Won  Pat  in  two  instances. 
Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  Skelton. 
Mr.  McKay. 
Mr.  Harkin. 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  April  30,  1980. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 
H.R.  7140  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  to  postpone  for  2  months  the  date  on 
which  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration must  pay  benefits  under  terminated 
multiemployer  plans 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Fou.se  do  now  adjourn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
I  at  5  o'clock  and  8  minut?s  pm  i.  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  Mav  5.  1980.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXI'V.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4262.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  transmitting  a  summary  of  revenues 
derived  from  recovered  materials  during  fis- 
cal vear  1979,  pursuant  to  section  612  of 
Public  Law  93-552;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4263.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Department's 
study  of  the  Justification  for  the  exemption 
froni  the  overtime  provisions  of  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  contained  in  section 
13(b)  (2)  of  the  act,  pursuant  to  section  4(d) 
(2)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

4264  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration) ,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  US.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations 

4265  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activ- 
ities under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to 
5  use.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4266.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
receipt  of  an  application  from  the  State  of 


Montana  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Recla- 
mation Projects  Act  of  1956.  pursuant  to 
section  10  of  the  act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 

4267  .\  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual progress  report  on  the  5-year  plan  for 
family  planning  services  and  population  re- 
search, pursuant  to  section  1009  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

4268  A  letter  from  the  President,  U.8 
Railway  Association  transmitting  the  As- 
sociation's quarterly  report  on  the  status  of 
the  Rail  Act  valuation  proceedings  pursuant 
to  section  202(e)(3)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce, 

4269.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director.  US 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  state  of  civil  rights  In  1979. 
pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of  Public  Law 
85-315.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

4270.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
final  environmental  Impact  statement  and 
supplemental  Information  on  the  Lutsen  and 
Beaver  Bay  Harbors  of  Refuge.  Minn,,  proj- 
ect, pursuant  to  .section  404(r)  of  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4271.  A  letter  from  the  Federal  Cochalr- 
man.  Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission, 
transmitting  the  12th  suinual  report  of  the 
Coastal  Plains  Regional  Commission,  pur- 
suant to  section  510  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Traoisportatlon. 

4272.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans"  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  provision  of  out- 
patient dental  treatment  for  service-con- 
nected noncompensable  dental  conditions 
which  are  unrelated  to  service  trauma  or 
prisoner-of-war  status:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

4273  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  better  Information  on 
the  nutritional  quality  of  foods  (CED-80-68. 
Apr  30.  1980) :  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Agriculture,  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4274  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
re'Dort  analyzing  concerns  in  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  (HRD-80-18.  Apr  30,  1980): 
lolntlv,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Education  and  Labor. 

4275.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  prospects  for  a  stronger  United 
States-Mexico  energy  relationship  (ID-80-11, 
May  1.  1980):  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs 

4276  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  mak?  Imorove- 
ments  In  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
erams.  and  for  other  purposes:  Iclntly.  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


REPORTS  O'^  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Undpr  clause  2  of  rule  XTTI,  reoorts  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  or'ntine  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  conference 
Conference  reoort  on  HR  2313  (Rept,  No 
96-917) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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May  1,  19  SO 


Mrs.  CHISHOLM:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  651.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S    1309    An  act  to 

increft*;**     the     fisral     vpar     1Q70     ftiifhnrWatirtn 


By  Mr  HANLEY 
DEBWINSKt,  Mr. 
Mr       Bingham. 


(for    himself.    Mr. 
Dices.   Mr.    Wolff. 

Mr       Yatron.      Mr, 


By  Mr  PORTER: 
HR    7246:    A   bill   to   amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exclusion 
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tlonal  criminal  court  to  try  persons  accused 
of  certain  acts  of  International  terrorism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


.    TLK^       »M    < 


.    /-■  A  r>.»  < 


H.R.   2813:    Mr.  Douchertt.   Ms,   Fekrabo,      notice  of  coNDrnoNAL  nature  or  assistance 
and  Mr,  Fithian. 

H.R,  5858:  Mr,  Hirrro,  Mr.  McCormack,  and 


Sec.  203,  Section  IKe)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended — 
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Mrs  CHISHOLM:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  651  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  S  1309  An  act  to 
increase  the  fiscal  year  1979  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes.  Rept.  No.  96- 
918   Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  BINGHAM  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs House  Joint  Resolution  324  Resolution 
permitting  the  supply  of  additional  low  en- 
riched uranium  fuel  under  International 
agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses 
of  nuclear  energy,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  iRept.  No.  96-919).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BOLAND  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  H  R  6942.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
for  international  security  and  development 
assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No 
d6-884  pt  21  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr  BONKER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr  Lacomarsino.  Mr. 
Barnes.  Mr  Prenzil.  and  Mr. 
WOLPE)  : 

H.R  7230  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  encourage  the  formation  and 
operation  of  export  trading  companies,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  CARTER 
HR  7231  A  bill  to  Increase  the  fiscal  year 
1979  authorization  for  aoproprlations  for  the 
food  stamo  proeram.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By    Mr     DINGELL     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Albosta.   Mr    Blanc  hard    Mr.   Brod- 
HEAD    Mr    Broomfield.  Mr    Davis  of 
Michigan.    Mr     Dices.    Mr     Ford    of 
Michigan.    Mr     Nedzi.    Mr     Pursell, 
Mr      Stock.man,     Mr      Sawyer,     Mr 
TRA.XLER.  and  Mr   Va.nder  Jagt)  : 
H.R.  7232.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Black  Bass 
Act   as   it    applies    to    fishing   In    the   Great 
Lakes,  and  for  ether  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Merchant   Marine   and   Fisheries. 
By  Mr    DOWNEY: 
H.R.   7233.   A   bill   to  extend   the   authori- 
zation  of   appropriations  contained   in   sec- 
tion  212(B)    of   the   Merchant    Marine   Act. 
1936.   relating  to  mobile  trade  fairs:   to  the 
Committee  on   Merchant   Marine   and  FTsh- 
erles. 

HR.  7234  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  rates  of  duty  on  ephedrlne,  pseudoe- 
phedrlne.  racephedrlne,  and  their  salts:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.     FLORID     (for     himself.    Mr 
Madican,    Ms     MtKULSKi     Mr.    San- 
TiNi.   Mr    MATStJi.   Mr    Lee,  and   Mr. 
Broyhill)  : 
H.R.   7235    A.  bin   to  reform  the  economic 
regulation  of   railroads,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  HAMMERSCHMIDT 
H.R.  7236  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  in  order  to  revoke  the 
President's  authority  to  Impose  any  tax  or 
fee  on  imports  of  petroleum  and  petroleum 
products  into  the  United  States  without  first 
being  specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by  the 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


By    Mr     HANLEY     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Derwinski.    Mr.    Dices.    Mr.    Wolft, 
Mr.      BiNCHAM.      Mr       Yatron,      Mr 
SoLARz,    Mr.   Barnes,    Mr    Gray.   Mr. 
BowEN.      Mr.      FrrHiAN.      and      Mr. 
Broomfield)  : 
H.R.  7237.  A  bUl  to  insure  that  the  com- 
pensation  and   other   emoluments   attached 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  January  1.  1977;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HAWKINS: 
H.R.  7238.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tion.s  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  part  A  of  title 
rv  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act;   to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  7239.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  protection, 
use.  and  enjoyment  of  the  esthetic,  educa- 
tional,   and    interpretive   values   Inherent    in 
the  Federal  lands  and  water  at  Shasta  Dam, 
Central    Valley    project.    California:    to    the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself.  Mr  Stock- 
man.   Mr.    Gingrich.    Mr.    Schui-ze. 
Mr.  CoURTER.  Mr,  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mr,  RrrxER,  Mr,  Walker,  Mr    Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr,  Luncren.  Mr. 
Rhodes.  Mr.  Devine.  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mrs.   Holt.   Mr    Hyde.  Mr    Lee,   Mr 
Solomon.   Mr    Clinger.  Mr    Regula, 
Mr,  BuRGENER.  Mr,  Oilman,  Mr,  Car- 
ney.   Mr     Leach    of    Iowa.    Mr.    Be- 
THUNE.  and  Mr    Porter)  : 
H.R,  7240,  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provicJe  certain  tax 
incentives  for  businesses  In  depressed  areas; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr,  LOWRY  (for  himself,  Mr,  Beil- 
ENsoN,  and  Mr,  Stack)  : 
H.R,  7241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  grant  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  conservation,  pro- 
tection, and  management  of  flsh,  wildlife, 
and  plants  on  an  International  basis:  Jointly,' 
to  the  Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr,  McKAY  (for  himself,  Mr  Udall. 
Mr   Santini.  and  Mr,  Marriott)  • 
HR.  7242    A  bill  to  facilitate  and  encour- 
age the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and 
other  hydrocarbon  deposits:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio   (for  himself. 
Mr.     Duncan     of     Tennessee.     Mr. 
Frenzel.    Mr.    Rousselot.    and    Mr. 
Bapalis)  : 
H.R.   7243.   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide   that  the 
excise    taxes    on    self-dealing    by    a    private 
foundation  shall  not  apply  to  certain  scholar- 
ships   awarded    to    children    of    foundation 
managers;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.    NEAL    (for  himself,   Mr.   Au- 
CoiN.  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Ms.  Dakar.  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr    LaFalce.  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa.  Mr.   Hyde,  and  Mr.   Stan- 
ton) : 
HR.   7244.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Bretton 
Woods    Agreements    Act    to   authorize    con- 
sent to  an  increase  In  the  U.S.  quota  in  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes:    to    the    Committee    on    Banking 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.R.   7245.   A   bill    to   amend   section   404 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
to   restrict    the   Jurisdiction   of    the    United 
States  over  the  discharge  of  dredged  or  fill 
material  to  discharges  into  waters  which  are 
navigable,   and    for   other   purposes:    to   the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. 


By  Mr  PORTER: 
HR  7246:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  exclusion 
of  gain  from  the  sale  of  any  principal  resi- 
dence of  an  individual:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By   Mr    PRCE: 
H  R.  7247  A  bill  to  waive  the  applicability 
of  sections  2382  and  7300  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  contracts  for  the  construc- 
tion   i;r    manufacture    of    naval    vessels    or 
military  aircraft  with  respect  to  which  final 
payment  is  made  before  October  1.  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr   QUAYLE: 
H.R.  7248    A  bill  to  amend  section  603  of 
the   Housing  and   Community   Development 
Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RUDD: 
H.R    7249    A   bill   to  provide  for   the  dis- 
position   of    the    Gila   River    Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community  judgment  funds  awarded 
In   dockets   236-A.   236-B    and   236-E    before 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa- 
H.R.  7250.  A  bill   to  provide  management 
and   technical   assistance   to  small    business 
concerns;  to  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  SOLARZ : 
HR  7251  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  ;964  relating  to 
the  formulas  under  which  entitlements  of 
urbanized  areas  for  construction  and  op- 
erating assistance  under  such  act  are  deter- 
mined: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  STRATTON: 
H.R.  7252.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  conservation, 
exploration,  development,  and  use  of  the 
na.al  petroleum  reser.es  and  naval  oil  shale 
ressrves,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Cjmmlttee  on  Armed  Services, 

By  Mr,  UDALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  '.253.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
26,  1926  (Ch.  401,  44  Stat,  657,  43  U,S,C. 
373a)  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Comml.ssioner  of  Water  and  Power  Resources: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs, 

By     Mr     VENTO     (for    himself,     Mr 
Gudcer,    Mr.    McClorv,    Mr,    Nolan. 
Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr,  Weiss, 
and  Mr,  Winn)  : 
H,R,  7254    A  bill  to  prohibit  the  drugging 
or  numbing  of  racehorses  and  related  prac- 
tice;, and  to  amend  title   18,  United  States 
Code,  to  prohibit  certain  activities  conducted 
in    interstate   or   foreign    commerce   relating 
to  such  practices:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Judiciary 

By    Mr     WEAVER     (for    himself.    Mr 
BoNKER.  Mr    Swift,  and  Mr.  Miller 
of  California)  : 
HR    7255    A  bill  to  protect  the  supply  of 
domestic  timber:   Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, 

By  Mr  WHITTEN: 
H  J  Res  541  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30  1980,  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations 

By  Mr    STRATTON: 
H    Con     Res     327    Concurrent    resolution 
disapproving   the   proposed   transfer   by   the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  other  Euro- 
pean  countrie-.  of  ribbon   bridges  manufac- 
tured using  technical  data  of  US,  origin:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr,  WOLFF: 
H.    Con.    Res    328,    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
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tlonal  criminal  court  to  try  persons  accused 
of  certain  acts  of  international  terrorism;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
By  Mr,  de  la  GARZA : 

H  Re;  652.  Resolution  in  tribute  to  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Colombia.  Diego  Ascenclo:  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

H.  Res.  653.  Resolution  tribute  to  Colombia 
and  its  President.  Julio  Cesar  Turbay  Ayala: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.  Res  654.  Resolution  to  express  opposi- 
tion to  a  proposed  import  fee  on  crude  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  BILLS 
INITIALLY  REFERRED  UNDER 
TIME  LIMITATIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing actions  were  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H  R.  6942,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  In- 
ternational security  and  development  assist- 
ance, the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee  assistance, 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  extended 
for  an  additional  period  ending  not  later 
than  May  1.  1980 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

448  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  relative  to  relief  for  the  homc- 
bulldlng  Industry:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

449  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  relative  to  asylum  for  the  refugees  in 
the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Cuba:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

450.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  relative 
to  the  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means 

451  Also,  memorial  of  the  LeRlRlature  of 
the  Comm'^nwealtli  of  Pennslyvania.  relative 
to  taxation  of  social  security  isenefits;  to  the 
Committee   on    Ways   and    Means 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr    BONIOR  of  Michigan: 
H.R     7256     A    bill    for    the    relief    of   John 
Franklin  Herbert  McLln:   to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr    EVANS  of  the  Vireln  islands: 
H.R.    7257     A    bill    for   the   relief   of   Maria 
Obando  and  Rommel  Obando:    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

HR  204:  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas.  Mr  Hinson 
Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr  Hance,  and  Mr  Laco- 
marsino, 

HR    1776:    Mr,   Collins  of  Texas 

H.R.  2074:  Mr  Matsui.  Mr  Garcia.  Mr 
Fazio,  and  Mr    Anderson  of  Illinois 

HR.  2279:  Mr  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Dicks.  Mr  Cotter.  Mr  McKay,  Mr.  McDade 
Mr  Grassley,  Mr  Wirth,  Mr  Carr  Mr  Rrr- 
ter.  Mr  Lee.  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Swift.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  AspiN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  MiNisH. 


H.R.  2813:  Mr.  Dougherty.  Ms  Perraro 
and  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.R.  5858:  Mr.  Htrrro,  Mr.  McCormack,  and 
Mr.  O'Brien. 

H  R   6039:  Mr   Barnes, 

HR,  G619:  Mr,  Rahall, 

H  R  6637:  Mr   Lacomarsino, 

H  R   6848:  Mr   Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R  6936:  Mr  Yodnc  of  Florida  and  Mr. 
Madigan. 

H.R  7023  Mr  Grassley,  Mrs  Hfckler 
Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon,  Mr  Goldwatee,  Mr 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Or- 
TINGER.  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr 
MiNisH,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr,  Mottl,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr,  Solomon,  Mr,  Lott.  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs. 
Spfllman,  Mr  Oberstar,  Mr,  Walgben,  Mr 
Mollohan,  Mr  Findley.  Mr,  Mavroules,  Mr 
Donnelly,  Mr  Frenzel,  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  Mr.  AitCoin,  Mr.  Whitley.  Mr  Yatron, 
Mr.  Panetta,  Mr  Frost,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr  Madigan.  Mr,  Gudger,  and  Mr, 
Whittaker. 

HR  7121:  Mr  Alexander.  Mr,  Albosta. 
Mr,  Stangeland,  Mr  Beard  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fu<3Ua,  Mr  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr  Bevill, 
Miv  Fithian,  Mr  Jenrette.  Mr,  Daschle,  and 
Ml-  Rose 

H,J,  Res  523:  Mr  Abdnor,  Mr,  Archer,  Mr. 
Burcener,  Mrs  Byron.  Mr  Campbell.  Mr, 
Conte,  Mr  CoURTER.  Mr  Eroahl.  Mr.  For- 
sythe. Mr  Ginn.  Mr  Gradison.  Mr  Hall  of 
Texas,  Mr  Howard,  Mr,  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Mazzoli,  Mr,  McKinney,  Mr  Montgomery. 
Mr.  MoTTL.  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr, 
Pe.^per.  Ml-.  Rousselot.  Mr  Stanton.  Mr. 
Stenholm.  and  Mr.  Wolff. 

H    Res    525:   Mr.  Wkitten. 

H    Res    636    Mr   Gray 


DELETION  OF  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows : 

H.R.  6722:  Mr.  Patten. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  XXII. 

339  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  39th  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  on  Public  Employee  Retirement 
Systems.  Orlando,  Fla  .  relative  to  the  uni- 
versal social  security  study,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

S  1309 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
— Page  38,  line  6.  strike  out  "Section  18(a)" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Section  19(a).  as 
so  redesignated  by  .section  204  of  this  Act." 
Page  38,  after  line  21.  insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE      II— REPAYMENT      FOR      CERTAIN 
EXCESS  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS 
funds  to  provide  assistance 
Sec,  201-  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(al 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  funds  received 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  sec- 
tion 6306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954"  after  "of  this  Act", 

conditional  assistance 
Sec  202  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended. 
Ls  amended  by  inserting  ".  conditional  upon 
such  repayment  as  may  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act,"  after  "fur- 
nished". 


notice  of  conditional  nature  of  assistance 
Sec.  203    Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(?)  In  paragraph  (2i  by  striking  out 
"household  ',  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "household,  and  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  repayment  in  cash  for 
any  excess  benefits  received  by  members  of 
an  eligible  household  may  be  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  18  of  this  Act  A  State 
agency  shall  provide  a  description  of  such 
conditions  in  understandable  terms  to  each 
Individual  who  is  19  years  of  age  or  older  and 
who  is  a  member  of  an  eligible  household 
which  applies  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  '  ; 

(2)  in  paragraph  il8l.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 118  and  amended  by  section  119  of  this 
Act.  by  striking  out  "and'  at  the  end  there- 
of; 

(3)  In  paragraph  ( 19) ,  as  added  by  section 
119  of  this  Act,  by  striking  out  the  p>erlod 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •';  and  ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(20)  that  the  State  agency  shall  furnish 
to  each  Individual  to  whom  section  18(ai 
of  this  Act  applies  the  information  required 
In  section  18(d)(1)  and  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  information  re- 
quired in  section  18(d)(2),", 
liability    for    excess   food    staicp   beneftts 

RECEIVED 

Sec.  204  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 18  as  section  19,  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  17  the  following  new  section: 

"repayment  for  EXCESS  benefits  received 

"Sec  18  (a)  (1)  Each  individual  who  Is  19 
years  of  age  or  older  during  any  entire  tax- 
able year  and  who,  in  any  taxable  year,  par- 
ticipates In  the  food  stamp  program  as  a 
member  of  any  household  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  has  countable 
Income  in  excess  of  the  exempt  amount  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2i  and  para- 
graph (3  I  of  this  section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1».  In 
the  case  of  any  individual  who  files  a  Fed- 
eral separate  Income  tax  return  such  Indi- 
vidual shall  be  liable  for  an  amount  equal 
to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated 
to  such  Individual  In  such  taxable  year:  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
countable  income  of  such  individual  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt 
amount. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 1 .  In  the 
case  of  two  Individuals  who  file  a  Federal 
Joint  Income  tax  return  such  individuals 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated 
to  both  such  individuals  In  such  taxable 
year:  and 

"(Bi  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  countable  Income  of  such  individuals 
for  such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt 
amount. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(11  any  Individual  who  participates  In 
the  food  stamp  program  during  the  entire 
taxable  year  Involved:  and 

"(2)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  household  which  has  household  Income, 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  of  such  Indi- 
vidual, comprised  of  only  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  State  supplementary 
payments  described  in  section  1616(al  of 
such  Act.  and  payments  of  the  type  referred 
to  In  section  212(a)    of  Public  Law  93-66 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
notwithstanding  subsection  (bl.  there  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  individual  19  years  of 
age  or  older  the  lesser  of — 
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latlng  to  collection  of  taxes)  Is  amended  by 


, ,  .^.„  ,  -    ^    -  sonal  exemptions  allowable  as  a  deduction  by 
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"(1)  an  equal  share  of  all  of  the  coupons 
received  by  each  household  of  which  such 
individual  Is  a  member  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program  In  any  taxable  year  of 
such  individual,  for  any  period  during  which 
such  individual  is  a  participating  member 
of  each  such  household;  and 

"(3)  a  share  of  the  coupons  received  by 
each  such  household  in  such  taxable  year 
for  any  period  during  which  such  individual 
is  a  member  of  such  household  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  any  extreme  Inequity. 

"(d)  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  may  issue  and  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  liability  of  any  In- 
dividual under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  agency  shall — 

"(1)  furnish  for  each  calendar  year,  before 
February  1  following  such  calendar  year,  to 
each  Individual  who  Is  19  years  of  age  or 
older,  who  participates  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram In  such  State  In  such  calendar  year,  and 
who  is  not  an  individual  described  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section — 

"(A)  a  statement  specifying  the  amount  of 
coupons  allocated  to  such  individual  in  such 
calendar  year  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)   of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  each  calendar  year,  before  March  1 
following  such  calendar  year — 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  indi- 
vidual 19  years  of  age  or  older  who  partici- 
pates In  the  food  stamp  program  In  such 
State  In  such  calendar  year  and  who  Is  not 
an  Individual  described  In  subsection  (b)  of 
thld  section; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  coupons  allocated  to 
each  such  Individual  in  such  calendar  year 
aa  determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section;  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  amount  for  which  an  individual 
is  liable  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  payable  as  If  such  amount  were  a 
tax  Imposed  by  section  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  'Adjusted  gross  Income'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  62  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  (3ode  of  1954. 

"(2)  'Countable  income'  means,  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  who  files  a  Federal  separate 
Income  tax  return  and  In  the  case  of  two  in- 
dividuals who  file  a  Federal  Joint  income  tax 
return,  for  any  taxable  year  the  sum  of  ad- 
Jtisted  gross  income  and  any  unemployment 
compensation  received  in  such  taxable  year 
which  Is  not  included  in  gross  Income  pursu- 
ant to  section  85  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964. 

"(3)  'Exempt  amount' means^ 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  unmarried  Indi- 
vidual who  files  a  Federal  separate  Income 
tax  return  and  in  the  case  of  two  individuals 
who  file  a  Federal  Joint  Income  Ux  return, 
for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  175 
percent  of  the  Income  standard  of  eligibility 
established   under  section  5(c)    of  this  Act 


applicable  to  a  household  having  the  num- 
ber of  members  equal  to  the  number  of  per- 
sonal exemptions  allowable  as  a  deduction  by 
such  individual,  or  by  such  two  individuals, 
as  the  case  may  be,  for  such  taxable  year 
under  part  V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  for 
persons  who  are  members  of  the  household  of 
such  Individual,  or  of  any  household  of 
either  of  such  two  Individuals:  and 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  married  individual 
who  files  a  Federal  separate  income  tax  re- 
ttu-n  for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  determined  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  ( A ) ,  except 
that  for  purposes  of  determining  such 
amount  the  number  of  such  personal  exemp- 
tions shall  be  increased  by  one. 

"(4)  'Taxable  year'  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing given  it  in  section  7701(a)  (23)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1&64. 

"(5)  'Unemployment  compensation'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  it  in  section  85(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  an  amount  of  any 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
fiscal  years  beginning  after  September  30. 
1980.  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  assess  and  collect  under  section 
6306  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
amounts  for  which  individuals  are  liable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  to 
carry  out  related  administrative  functions. 

"(h)(1)  Of  the  funds  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  under  section  6306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  Secretary  shall — 

"(A)  transfer  15  per  centum  of  such  funds, 
but  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  to  the  States,  and 

"(B)  use  the  portion  of  such  funds  not 
transferred  to  the  States  under  subpara- 
graph ( A) ,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A). 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  transferred  to 
each  State  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  under  section  6306 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;   and 

"(U)    $15,000,000    In    any    fiscal    year;    and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  liability  for 
funds  to  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  section  6306  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  Individuals  who 
are  residents  of  such  State,  as  specified  on 
their  respective  Federal  income  tax  returns, 
divided  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  liability 
for  funds  to  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  such  section  from  resi- 
dents of  all  the  States. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  State  which  accepts  funds 
transferred  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
distribute  such  funds  to  the  State  agency 
conducting  the  food  stamp  program  In  such 
State. 

"(B)  Any  State  agency  which  receives 
funds  distributed  under  subparagraph  (Ai 
shall  use  such  funds  to  carry  out  the  food 
stamp  program.". 

AMENDMENTS    TO    INTERNAL    REVENtiE    CODE    OF 
1954 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Subchapter  A  of  chapter  64 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954   (re- 


lating to  collection  of  taxes)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.   6306.   Collection   of   Repayment   fob 
Excess  Food  Stamp  Benefits. 

"The  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  as- 
sess and  collect  the  amount  of  any  liability 
of  any  individual  under  section  18(a)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  In  the  same 
manner,  with  the  same  powers,  and  subject 
to  the  same  policies,  procedures,  and  limi- 
tations, including  deferrsJ  or  suspension  of 
collection  because  of  hardship,  as  If  such 
amount  were  a  tax  Imposed  by  section  1, 
except  that  for  one  year  from  the  date  such 
liability  is  payable  no  interest  or  penalties 
shall  be  assessed  or  collected  with  respect 
to  such  amount.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  trans- 
fer. In  such  amounts  as  are  specified  in 
appropriations  acts,  funds  collected  under 
this  section  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  sections  for  subchap- 
ter A  of  chapter  64  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  6306.  Collection  of  Repayment  for 
Excess  Food  Stamp  Benefits.". 
availabiutt  of  funds  repaid  for  excess 
benefits  received 

Sec.  206  The  first  sentence  of  section  19 
(bi  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  so 
redesignated  by  section  204  of  this  title,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  the  sum"  after  "ex- 
cess"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  any  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  under  section  6306 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in 
such  fiscal  year"  before  the  period. 

conforming  amendment 
Sec.  207.  Section  4(a)   of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act    of    1977.    as   amended,    is    amended    by 
striking   out    "section    18"   and    inserting    In 
lieu  thereof  "section  19". 

application  of  amendments 
Sec.  208.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Focd  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  added  by  section  204  of  this 
title,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  individ- 
ual to  each  taxable  year  of  such  Individual 
beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
first  calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

effective  dates  ■• 

Sec.  209.  ta)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(b)  The  amendments  to  section  11(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  made  by 
section  203  of  this  title,  and  section  18(d) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  added  by 
section  204  of  this  title,  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this   Act. 

Page  38,  line  22,  strike  out  "TITLE  11"  and 
insert   in   lieu   thereof  "TITLE   III". 

Page  38.  line  24.  strike  out  "Sec.  201."  and 
iasert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  301.". 

Page  38.  line  24.  strike  out  "section  18(a)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  19(a),  as 
so  redesignated  by  section  204  of  this  Act". 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OP  GAO 
REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

or  TEXAS 
rn  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr,  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  February  1980 
list  includes: 

NATIONAL  DETENSB 

A  Decision  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ia 
Needed  on  the  AV-8B  Aircraft  Program- 
Ace.  No.  111548,  PSAD-80-23,  February  8. 

F/A-18  Naval  Strike  Fighter:  Its  Effec- 
tiveness Is  Uncertain.  Ace.  No.  111567. 
PSAD-80-24.  February  14. 

NAVSTAR  Should  Improve  the  Effective- 
ness of  Military  Missions — Cost  Has  In- 
creased. Ace.  No.  111588.  PSAD-80-21.  Feb- 
ruary 15. 

Increased  Standardization  "Would  Reduce 
Costs  of  Ground  Support  Equipment  for 
Military  Aircraft.  Ace.  No.  111467,  LCD-80- 
30.  February  7. 

How  Military  Sales  Trust  Funds  Operate: 
Saudi  Arabian  and  Iranian  Funds  Com- 
pared. Ace.  No,  111642.  FGMSD-80-26.  Jan- 
uary 28. 

Better  Management  Needed  in  DOD  to 
Prevent  Fraudulent  and  Erroneous  Con- 
tract Payments  and  To  Reduce  Real  Proper- 
ty Maintenance  Costs.  Ace.  No.  111234, 
PSAD  80-14,  January  9. 

Attrition  in  the  Military— An  Issue  Need- 
ing Management  Attention.  Ace.  No.  111612, 
FPCD-80-10,  February  20. 

The  Navy's  Pilot  Shortage:  A  Selective 
Bonus  and  Other  Actions  Could  Improve 
Retention.  Ace.  No.  111587,  February  15. 

Navy's  Shore  Requirements  Standards, 
and  Manpower  Planning  System  (Shor- 
stamps)— Does  the  Navy  Really  Want  It? 
Ace.  No,  111502,  FPCD-80-29.  February  7. 

Undergraduate  Helicopter  Pilot  Training: 
Consolidation  Could  Yield  Significant  Sav- 
ings. Ace.  No.  111498.  FPCD-79-88.  Septem- 
ber 20. 

An  Analysis  of  DOD's  Family  Housing 
Management  Accoimt  and  Lease  Construc- 
tion Agreements.  Ace.  No.  111580.  CED-80- 
53.  February  2. 

Summaries  of  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations on  DOD  Operations.  Ace.  No. 
111338.  OISS-80-1.  January  21. 

Letter  reports 

Air  Force  sole  source  computer  acquisi- 
tions are  not  warranted.  Ace.  No.  111469. 
FGMSD-80-30.  January  24. 

Consolidation  of  helicopter  pilot  training 
programs  could  yield  significant  savings. 
Ace.  No.  111460.  FPCD-80-37.  January  31. 

Army  material  stored  outside  is  provided 
with  little  adequate  care.  Ace.  No.  111463. 
LCD-80-35,  February  5. 

Concerns  about  the  Army's  Infantry  fight- 
ing vehicle.  Ace.  No.  111462.  PSAI>-«0-27, 
February  5. 

Regulations  on  war  reserve  material  are 
not  being  followed.  Ace.  No.  111454,  CED- 
80-70.  February  28. 


nrTERMATIOHAL  ATFAIXS 

Coordinating  U.S.  Development  Assist- 
ance: Problems  facing  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency.  Ace  No. 
111434,  ID-80-13.  February  1. 

Search  for  Options  In  the  Troubled  Pood- 
for-Peace  Program  'n  Zaire.  Ace.  No.  111636, 
ID-80-25,  February  22. 

Capacltaclon  Y  Esfuerzos  Aflnes  Requerl- 
doe  Para  Mejorar  La  Gestion  Pinanclera  En 
Las  Paises  del  Tereer  Mundo  (Training  and 
Related  Efforts  Needed  to  Improve  Finan- 
cial Management  In  the  Third  World),  ID- 
79-46,  September  20.  1979. 

Management  and  Control  of  Personal 
Property  is  Poor  and  Proc  irement  Controls 
Should  be  Strengthened  at  VS.  Embassies 
In  Latin  America.  Ace.  No.  111526.  ID-8&-23. 
February  11. 

ENESGT 

Policy  Conflict-Energy,  Environmental, 
and  Materials:  Automotive  Fuel-Economy 
Standards'  Implications  for  Materials.  Ace. 
No.  111461.  EMD-80-22.  February  5. 

Magnetohydrodynamics:  A  Promising 
Technology  For  Efficiently  Generating 
Electricity  From  Coal.  Ace.  No.  111613, 
EMD-80-14.  February  11. 

The  Government  Should  Buy  More  Fuel- 
Efficient  Trucks  and  Truck  Tractors.  Ace, 
No.  111624,  EMD-80-27,  February  2L 
Letter  reports 

There  is  a  definite  potential  for  oil  and 
gas  In  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Range. 
Ace.  No.  111458.  EMD-8a-56.  January  22. 

Management  controls  at  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  need  attention.  Ace.  No. 
111661.  GGD-80-421.  February  28. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
should  identify  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Federal  Eiiergy  Regtilatory  Commis- 
sion for  testing  alternative  retaU  rate  struc- 
tures and  actions  which  would  encourage 
conser\ation.  Ace.  No.  111500.  EMD-80-57. 
February  6. 

Corrective  actions  are  needed  to  correct 
deficiencies  In  the  Eiiergy  Department's 
contracts  for  moving  and  storage  services. 
Ace.  No.  111593.  PSAD-80-26,  February  20. 

ACRICtR-TURE 

The  Cooperative  Extension  Service 
Should  Provide  Farmers  with  More  Infor- 
mation on  Farm  Credit  Sources.  Ace.  No. 
111649.  CED-8(M5,  February  14. 

COmCERCX  AND  HOUSING 

Federal  Supervision  of  Bank  Holding 
Companies  Needs  Better,  More  Formalized 
Coordination.  Ace.  No.  111547.  GGD-80-20, 
February  12. 

Slow  Productivity  Growth  In  the  U.S. 
Footwear  Industry— Can  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Help?  Ace.  No.  111650,  FGMSI>- 
80-3,  February  25. 

The  Surety  Bond  Guarantee  Program: 
Significant  Changes  are  Needed  in  Its  Man- 
agement. Ace.  No.  111534,  CED-80-34,  De- 
cember 27. 

How  the  Law  to  Prevent  Discrimination 
and  Encourage  Minority  Participation  in 
Railroad  Activities  is  Being  Implemented. 
Ace.  No.  111469,  CED-80-55,  February  1. 

National  Bureau  of  Standards— Answers 
to  Congressional  Concerns.  Ace.  No.  111551. 
CED-80-49,  February  2. 

SOCIAL  SKRVICES 

How  Federal  Developmental  Disabilities 
Programs  Are  Working.  Ace.  No.  111625, 
HRD-80-43.  February  20. 
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The  lAbor  Department  took  actions  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  the  1979  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program.  Act  No. 
111520.  HRD-80-39.  February  5. 

Two  Quality  studies  In  New  York  City's 
Aid  to  Familiet  with  Dependent  Children 
Program  could  not  be  compared  because 
they  covered  different  time  periods  and  dif- 
ferent welfare  programs.  Ace.  No.  111627. 
HRD-80-48.  February  7, 

State  advanced  payments  to  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Dependent  Children  recipients  are 
inconsistent  with  Federal  regulations.  Ace 
No.  111468.  HRD-80-50,  February  7. 

Comparison  of  well-being  of  older  people 
in  three  rural  and  urban  locations.  Ace.  No. 
111501.  HRD-80-41.  February  8. 

HIAI.TH 

Does  Nitrate  Cause  Cancer?  Concerns 
About  Validity  of  FDA-Sponsored  Study 
Delay  Answer.  Ace.  No.  111441.  HRD-80-46. 
January  31. 

Letter  reports 
Contracting  prtx*dures  for  future  flu  vac- 
cines are  adequate  and  should  be  followed 
for    future    vaccine    purchases.    Ace.    No. 
111641,  HRD-80-40,  January  25. 

INCOKX  SECUKITY 

An  Actuarial  and  Economic  Analysis  of 
State  and  Local  Government  Pension  Plans. 
Ace.  No.  111648,  PAD-80-1,  February  26. 

U5.  Income  Security  System  Needs  Lead- 
ership, Policy,  and  Effective  Management. 
HRD-80-33,  February  29. 

VXTTRARS  AfTAIKS 

New  Legislation  and  Stronger  Program 
Management  Needed  to  Improve  Effective- 
ness of  "VA's  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Pro- 
gram. HIU>80-47.  February  26. 

ADICINISTRATION  OF  JtTSTICl 

Ccmniimlty-Based  Correctional  Programs 
Can  Do  More  To  Help  Offenders.  Ace.  No. 
111592,  GGD-80-25,  February  15. 

Improved  Grant  Auditing  and  Resolution 
of  Findings  Could  Save  the  Law  Enfort^- 
ment  Assistance  Administration  Millions. 
Ace.  No.  1U590,  FGMSD-80-21.  February 
19. 

GENZRAL  COVBtNKKNT 

Improving  the  Productivity  of  Federal 
Payment  Centers  Could  Save  Millions.  Ace. 
No.  111549,  FGMSD-8a-13.  February  12. 

Financial  Status  of  Major  Federal  Acquisi- 
tions September  30.  1979.  Ace.  No.  111550. 
PSAD-80-25.  February  12. 

Better  Communication  Could  Help  Clear 
Up  Confusion  Over  "Silly"  Research 
Grants.  Ace.  No.  PAD-80-46,  February  7. 

Maze  of  Food  Regulations— Need  for  a 
Regulation  Indexing  System.  Ace.  No, 
111456.  CED-80-44.  February  4. 

Should  Full  Funding  Be  Applied  to  the 
Rental  Assistance  and  Family  Planning  Pro- 
grams? Ace.  No.  111628,  PAD-80-1 6,  Febru- 
ary 12. 

Administrative  Conference  of  the  United 
States  Needs  Better  Project  Management 
Ace.  No.  111457.  GGD-80-13.  February  4. 

Audit  of  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  for 
the  Year  Ended  September  30.  1979.  Ace, 
No.  111466.  GGD-80-30.  February  «. 

Summaries  of  Conclusions  and  Recom- 
mendations on  the  Operations  of  Civil  De- 
partments and  Agencies.  Ace.  Na  111339. 
January  21. 


This    "bullet"   symbol    identifies    statements    or    insertions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member   on    the    floor. 
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Audit  of  the  Stationery  Revolving  Fund        With  the  removal  of  these  leaders,  a    homes  for  the  aging  throughout  the 
for  FY   Ended  June   30,   1979.   Ace.   No.    massive  program  for  uprooting  and  de-    Northwest. 
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wealth,  and  activities  which  coerce  people  Independent  Grove  City  CoUege,  was  asked  Carter  was  elected.  Kissinger  was  replaced 
into  acting  In  accordance  with  a  prescribed  two  questions  and  gave  frank  and  accurate  by  Zblgniew  Brzezinski.  CFR  member  and 
code  of  social  plaimlng.  We  shouldn't  forget     answers.  David  Rockefeller's  orotece  •  •  • 
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Audit  of  the  Stationery  RevolYing  Fund 
for  FY  Ended  June  30.  1979.  Ace.  No. 
111433.  January  31. 

Letter  reports 

The  Navaho  and  Hopi  Indian  Relocation 
Commission  committed  Anti-Deficiency  Act 
vioUtions  in  fiscal  year  1978.  FGMSD-«0- 
17.  January  29. 

Is  adequate  support  provided  for  EIPA's  In- 
house  research?  Ace.  No.  111519.  CEI>-4&- 
50.  February  4. 

Federal  aid  recipients  complain  that  infor- 
mation is  laclEln«  on  Federal  assistance  pro- 
Krams.  Ace.  No.  111503,  GGD-80-32.  Febru- 
ary 8. 

No  support  for  the  allegation  concerning 
suppression  of  audit  reports  at  Johnson 
Space  Center  was  found.  Ace.  No.  111579. 
PSAO-80-38.  February  8. 

The  IRS  could  do  more  to  locate  and 
secure  returns  from  corporations  who  claim 
they  owe  no  taxes.  Ace.  No.  111528.  CGD- 
80-34.  February  11. 

Personnel  practices  In  the  National  Ar- 
chives and  Records  Service  have  problems. 
Ace  No.  111527.  FGMSD-80-29,  February 
11. 

The  District  of  Columbia  has  experienced 
delays  In  developing  its  comprehensive  plan 
elements.  Ace.  No.  111548,  OOD-80-18  Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Cost  of  increased  retirement  benefits  for 
Panama  Canal  employees  has  not  yet  been 
determined.  Ace.  No.  111553,  PPCD-80-41. 
February  14. 

Conversion  costs  in  computer  procure- 
ments will  not  necessarily  eliminate  compe- 
tition for  Government  contracts.  Ace.  No. 
111651.  FOMSD-80-34.  February  15. 

Planned  expansion  of  Hines  Supply  Depot 
has  not  been  Justified.  Ace.  No.  111647. 
PSAD-80-31  February  26. 

The  Government  Printing  Office  can  im- 
prove traffic  management  practices.  Ace. 
No.  111668,  LCD-80-37  February  28. 

Controls  over  the  Government  Printing 
Office's  cash,  certain  inventories,  and  ac- 
counts payable  need  strengthening.  Ace.  No. 
111594.  IiCD-80-36  February  20. 

Comments  on  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration's  plan  for  evaluat- 
ing the  use  and  performance  of  automatic 
restraint  systems.  Ace.  No.  111660,  CED-80- 
70,  February  28. 

Management  of  the  VS.  international 
energy  research  and  development  program 
has  a  number  of  probleins-  Ace.  No.  111464. 
rD-80-14.  February  5. 

The  monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  and/or 
copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from 
the  UA  General  Accounting  Office.  Distri- 
bution Section,  room  1518.  441  G  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20548.  Phone  202- 
275-6241.* 


THE  65TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  NEW  JERsrr 
nv  THS  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  May  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
April  24  marked  the  65th  anniversary 
of  the  genocide  carried  out  against 
over  2  million  Armenians  by  the 
Turks.  Each  year  we  should  pause  to 
reflect  on  the  tragic  and  brutal  events 
that  began  on  April  24.  1915.  On  this 
day,  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  lead- 
ers of  the  Armenian  community  were 
arrested  and  later  sent  into  exile  that 
most  were  destined  not  to  survive. 


EXTENSIONS  OE  REMARKS 

With  the  removal  of  these  leaders,  a 
massive  program  for  uprooting  and  de- 
porting nearly  all  of  the  2  million  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey  began.  Over  the 
next  year  more  than  1  million  Arme- 
nians lost  their  lives  either  at  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  and  Kurds,  or 
through  famine  in  exile.  In  addition, 
reports  indicated  that  several  hundred 
thousand  Armenian  women  and  chil- 
dren were  sold  into  slavery.  Only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation stirvived  by  emigrating  to  other 
countries.  As  a  result  the  first  planned 
genocide  of  the  20th  century,  nearly 
exterminated  the  Armenian  popula- 
tion in  Txirkey. 

On  April  24  of  each  year  we  ar*?  pro- 
vided with  an  opportunity  to  deplore 
man's  inhumanity  to  man,  as  well  as 
an  occasion  to  reflect  on  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  Armenian  people 
who.  despite  all  odds,  have  maintained 
their  identity.  The  Armenian  people 
have  demonstrated  throughout  histo- 
ry, their  fortitude,  stamina,  and  tenac- 
ity in  maintaining  their  culture, 
church,  and  language.  The  current  ex- 
istence of  this  spirit  Is  the  foundation 
that  will  lead  to  the  ultimate  restora- 
tion of  a  free  Armenian  nation. 

In  recaUing  the  severe  injustices  suf- 
fered by  the  Armenian  people,  we 
remind  ourselves  that  crimes  of  this 
nature  must  never  be  repeated,  and 
pledge  to  remain  vigilant  in  opposing 
aU  such  atrocities.* 
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MOTHER  JOSEPH 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  proud  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Washington  State  from 
April  1,  1980,  regarding  Mother 
Joseph.  Today  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  distingxiished  guests  are  gathering 
to  dedicate  her  statue  in  National 
Statuary  Hall.  This  is  an  Important 
event  in  the  life  of  Washington  State, 
her  home  city  of  Vancouver,  Wash., 
and  the  community  of  the  Sisters  of 
Providence. 

Mother  Joseph's  mjrriad  contribu- 
tions in  the  fields  of  health  care,  edu- 
cation, and  social  work  throughout  the 
Northwest  are  daily  monuments  to  the 
heroic  humanitarian  efforts  of  this 
great  woman  and  have  been  ably  re- 
counted by  my  colleagues.  Her  life's 
motto  is  encapsulated  in  these  words 
spoken  on  her  deathbed:  "Sisters, 
whatever  concerns  the  poor,  is  always 
our  affair."  Obstacles  of  distance,  lan- 
guage barriers,  paucity  of  funds,  and 
the  harsh  realities  of  pioneer  life 
would  have  deterred  all  but  the  hardi- 
est of  men.  Yet,  Mother  Joseph,  with 
a  small  band  of  four  sisters,  accom- 
plished the  impossible— establishing 
hospitals,    orphanages,    schools,    and 


homes  for  the  aging  throughout  the 
Northwest. 

This  architect/nun  who  made  Van- 
couver both  heir  home  and  her  final 
resting  place,  was  also  a  woman  of 
great  humility.  Her  quick  temper  was 
a  frequent  source  of  aguny  to  her, 
often  leading  her  to  go  to  the  person 
she  had  wronged,  kneel  and  ask  for- 
giveness. In  this,  she  still  speaks  as  an 
example  to  us  all.  And  her  statue,  por- 
traying her  in  an  attitude  of  prayer, 
will  be  a  visible  reminder  of  this  hu- 
mility. Her  pioneer  spirit— both  in 
things  temporal  and  things  spiritual- 
exemplifies  the  call  found  in  II  Corin- 
thians 5:20: 

So  we  are  ambassadors  for  Christ,  God 
making  his  appeal  through  us.  We  beseech 
you  on  behalf  of  Christ,  be  reconciled  to 
God. 

I  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  fine 
work  of  Felix  de  Weldon  in  sculpting 
Mother  Joseph  in  an  attitude  that 
speaks  of  both  her  devotion  to  her 
God,  in  her  attitude  of  prayer,  and  her 
devotion  to  manltind,  in  her  workwom 
hands.  WhUe  to  date  Mr.  de  Weldon  is 
reknowned  as  architect  and  sculptor  of 
"Flag  Raising  on  Iwo  Jima,"  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  his  fame  wUl  spread  because 
of  this  newest  work. 

Further  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
community  of  Vancouver,  Wash,  for 
calling  into  national  prominence  the 
work  of  this  great  humanitarian.  For 
years  Mother  Joseph's  contributions 
went  unacknowledged.  Now,  thanks  to 
the  work  of  a  group  of  dedicated  citi- 
zens in  Vancouver  the  wealth  of  her 
efforts  are  being  brought  to  the  fore. 

In  honoring  Mother  Joseph,  all  pio- 
neer women  of  the  Northwest  will  be 
honored  as  well.* 


AMERICA'S  CHALLENGE-PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
a  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1. 1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

pages  8685-8687  of  the  April  22, 
1980,  Congressional  Record  I  inserted 
part  I  of  America's  Challenge.  Today  I 
wish  to  place  part  II  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  this  thoughtful 
essay  by  Mr.  Ezra  Taft  Benson  as  to 
what  our  Nation's  problems  are,  how 
we  got  there  and  how  they  ought  to  be 
solved.  Back  to  the  basics  of  our  eco- 
nomic, constitutional,  and  spiritual  be- 
ginnings is  the  answer,  according  to 
Mr.  Benson.  I  fully  support  this  view 
and  I  commend  part  II  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  essay  follows: 

America's  Challenge— Part  II 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  states  of 
this  Republic  created  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  did  not 
create  the  states.  Today  we  find  government 
engaged  in  activities  which  are  not  within 
the  authorized  and  proper  role  of  govern- 
ment. These  activities  pose  a  grave  danger 
to  our  continued  freedom.  No  one  has  the 
authority  to  grant  such  powers  as  welfare 
programs,   schemes  for  redistributing  the 
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wealth,  and  activities  which  coerce  people 
into  acting  in  accordance  with  a  prescribed 
code  of  social  planning.  We  shouldn't  forget 
the  wise  words  of  President  Orover  Cleve- 
land that  ".  .  .  though  the  people  support 
the  Government,  the  Government  should 
not  support  the  people."  ("Essays  on  Liber- 
ty," 3:254.) 

We  should  also  remember,  as  Frederic 
Bastiat  reminded  us,  that  "nothing  can 
enter  the  public  treasury  for  the  benefit  of 
one  citizen  or  one  class  unless  other  citizens 
and  other  classes  have  been  forced  to  send  it 
in."  ("The  Law."  p.  30.) 

Students  of  history  know  that  no  govern- 
ment in  the  history  of  mankind  has  ever 
created  any  wealth.  People  who  work  create 
wealth. 

God  has  prospered  this  land!  Though  the 
United  States  has  only  about  six  percent  of 
the  world  population  and  seven  percent  of 
the  land  area,  our  gross  national  product  is 
about  forty  percent  of  the  world  total.  It  ex- 
ceeds that  of  all  the  western  Euopean  coun- 
tries combined  and  is  three  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  entire  Far  East. 

The  United  States  is  the  most  generous 
nation  under  heaven.  We  have  put  out  25 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  food  aid  around  the 
world— 84  percent  of  the  world's  food  aid  in 
the  last  several  years.  I  hot>e  and  pray  that 
every  American  will  understand  the  basic 
principles  which  have  made  this  world  mir- 
acle possible. 

The  principles  l>ehlnd  this  prosperity  can 
be  reduced  to  a  rather  simple  formula: 

1.  Economic  security  for  aU  is  impossible 
Without  widespread  abimdance. 

3.  Abundance  is  impossible  without  indus- 
trious and  efficient  production. 

3.  Such  production  is  impossible  without 
energetic  willing,  and  eager  labor. 

4.  This  production  is  not  possible  without 
Incentive. 

t.  Of  all  forms  of  tncentlre.  the  freedom 
to  attain  a  reward  for  one's  labor  is  the 
moat  sustaining  for  most  people.  SonieCteaM 
called  the  profit  motive.  It  la  simply  Um 
right  to  plan  and  to  earn  aod  to  aOoT  tb* 
truita  of  your  labor. 

8.  This  profit  motive  dimlniahea  m  aoTem- 
mait  controU,  regulations,  and  taxes  In- 
crease  to  deny  the  fruits  of  suceeas  to  ttMMt 
who  produce. 

7.  Therefore,  any  attempt,  throui^  gov- 
ernment intervention,  to  redistribute  the 
material  rewards  of  labor  can  only  result  in 
the  eventual  destruction  of  the  productive 
base  of  society,  without  which  real  abun- 
dance and  security  for  more  than  the  ruling 
elite  is  quite  impossible. 

But  because  of  the  so-called  liberal— «o- 
clalistic— Keynesian  philosophy  adopted  by 
our  government  in  the  early  1930s,  we  have 
departed  far  from  these  sound,  basic  eco- 
nomic principles. 

Tills  same  destructive  phUosophy  baa 
found  its  way  onto  the  campuses  of  practi- 
cally all  colleges  and  universities. 

A  little  volume  entitled  "Keynes  at  Har- 
vard" published  by  a  private  research  group 
of  Harvard  graduates  known  as  The  Veritas 
Foundation,  will  give  you  more  detail  of 
what  has  happened. 

Among  the  many  conclusions  of  The  Veri- 
tas Foundation  I  mention  but  two: 

1.  Keynesism  is  not  an  economic  theory.  It 
is  a  weapon  of  political  conspiracy. 

2.  "The  Veritas  Foundation"  feels  that 
the  graduates  have  not  been  given  the 
truth. 

Read  the  revised,  100-page  booklet.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  every  college  and  universi- 
ty student,  during  the  past  decade,  could 
not  have  read  it. 

In  an  exclusive  interview,  as  repented  in 
the  January  issue  of  Review  of  The  News, 
free  market  economist,  Hans  Sombolx, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  economicB  at 
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independent  Grove  City  College,  was  asked 
two  questions  and  gave  frank  and  accurate 
answers. 

Question.  Dr.  Sennholz.  what  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  American  economy  since 
Worid  War  H? 

Answer.  Putting  it  very  simply,  we  have 
traveled  the  road  of  inflation  via  deficit 
spending.  As  a  result,  dollar  savings  and  in- 
vestments have  depreciated  at  the  inflation 
rate.  Pre-World  War  n  savings  have  lost 
some  90  percent  of  their  value,  and  post-war 
savings  have  lost  at  least  one-half  of  their 
value.  The  value  of  money  invested  in  sav- 
ings accounts,  savings  bonds,  life  Insurance, 
pension  funds,  and  all  other  dollar  invest- 
ments has  stirunk  continually.  The  middle 
class,  which  customarily  invests  in  such  sav- 
ings, has  lost  at  least  one-half  of  its  finan- 
cial substance  in  recent  years. 

Question.  How  did  we  get  in  such  a  mess? 

Answer.  The  old  forces  of  "Liberalism"  in 
the  United  SUtes.  identical  with  those  of 
socialism  in  Europe,  gained  power  »-ith  Roo- 
sevelt's New  Deal.  These  forces  have  shaped 
the  policies  of  the  American  Government 
for  half  a  century.  They  have  brought  us  to 
the  borders  of  economic  stagnation,  disas- 
trous inflation,  and  falling  standards  of 
living.  In  the  name  of  benefitting  the  poor 
and  underprivileged,  the  leaders  of  "Liberal- 
ism" have  ravished  the  producers  through 
taxation,  impoverished  the  middle  class 
through  inflation,  strangled  economic  life 
through  regulation,  and  divided  American 
society  through  social  conflict  and  strife. 
But  above  all  their  "Liberal"  preoccupation 
with  economic  redistribution  of  wealth  has 
permitted  world  Communism  to  become  an 
ominous  threat  to  American  security  and  in- 
dependence, (p.  41.) 

I  have  Just  finished  reading  Senator  Barry 
Ooklwater's  recently  released  personal 
memoirs  entitled.  "With  No  Apologies."  a 
book  I  would  commend  to  every  American. 

Senator  Goldwater  is  ooe  of  th«  first  in- 
siderB  who,  as  an  elected  public  ofncial  has 
now  written  what  many  Americans  hare  be- 
Uered  for  some  tlm»— that  our  drift  in  for- 
eign policy,  our  indifference  to  oommunlam. 
and  our  runaway  inflatioa  is  not  acddentaL 
One  chapter  in  his  book  entitled.  "The  Noo- 
clected  Rulers,"  reveals  how  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Trilateral  Commis- 
sion and  their  ancillary  organizations  have 
Influenced  foreign  and  domestic  policy  in 
the  United  States  for  over  30  years.  These 
organizations  all  share  a  similar  philosophy 
of  international  interdependence  and  one- 
world  government  which,  of  course,  means 
surrender  of  the  sovereignty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America.  I  quote 
from  Senator  Goldwater 

I  believe  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  its  ancillary  elitist  groups  are  indiffer- 
ent to  communism.  They  have  no  ideologi- 
cal anchors.  In  their  pursuit  of  a  new  world 
order  they  are  prepared  to  deal  without 
prejudice  with  a  communist  state,  a  socialist 
state,  a  democratic  state,  monarchy,  oligar- 
chy-it's all  the  same  to  them.  •  •  •  Their 
goal  is  to  impose  a  benign  stability  on  the 
quarreling  family  of  nations  through 
merger  and  consolidation.  They  see  the 
elimination  of  national  boundaries,  the  sup- 
pression of  racial  and  ethnic  loyalties  as  the 
most  expeditious  avenue  to  world  peace. 
Their  rationale  rests  exclusively  on  materi- 
alism. They  believe  economic  competition  is 
the  root  cause  of  international  tension.  This 
approach  dismisses  as  insignificant  the  form 
of  government  or  the  political  ideology  ex- 
pressed by  that  form.*  *  • 

When  a  new  President  comes  on  board, 
there  is  a  great  turnover  in  personnel  but  no 
change  in  policy.  Example:  During  the 
Nixon  years  Henry  Kissinger,  CFR  member 
and  Nelson  Rockefeller's  protege,  was  in 
charge   of   foreign   policy.   When   Jimmy 
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Carter  was  elected.  Kissinger  was  replaced 
by  Zbigniew  Brzezinskl,  CFR  member  and 
David  Rockefeller's  protege.*  •  • 

Whereas  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Is  distinctly  national  in  membership,  the 
Trilateral  Commission  is  international.  Rep- 
resentation is  allocated  equally  to  Western 
Europe.  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
intended  to  be  the  vehicle  for  multinational 
consolidation  of  the  commercial  and  bank- 
ing interests  by  seizing  control  of  the  politi- 
cal government  of  the  United  SUtes.*  *  * 

In  my  view,  the  Trilateral  Commission 
represents  a  skillful,  co-ordinated  effort  to 
seize  control  and  consolidate  the  four  cen- 
ters of  power— political,  monetary,  intellec- 
tual, and  ecclesiastical,  (pp.  278.  279,  280, 
284.) 

Senator  Goldwater  warns: 

If  the  American  people  do  not  penetrate 
the  fog  of  propaganda  which  has  led  us  to 
our  present  position  of  military  weakness,  if 
we  don't  discard  the  policy  of  appeasement 
and  accommodation  which  has  controlled 
our  foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  the  days  of  the  Republic  are  num- 
bered. And  if  the  United  SUtes  falls  as  the 
result  of  internal  economic  collapse  or  ex- 
ternal military  threat,  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind for  freedom  throughout  the  worid  will 
fall  with  us.  •  •  • 

The  Russians  are  determined  to  conquer 
the  world.  They  will  employ  force,  murder, 
lies,  flattery,  subversion,  bribery,  extortion 
and  treachery.  Everything  they  stand  foi 
and  believe  in  is  a  contradiction  of  our  un 
derstanding  of  the  nature  of  man.  Their 
ariful  use  of  propaganda  has  anesthetized 
the  free  world.  Our  wlU  to  resist  is  being 
steadily  eroded,  and  this  is  a  contest  of  wlU. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  should  wage  a  nu- 
clear war.  God  forbid.  It  isn't  necessary. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  unless  we.  who 
profess  to  believe  in  freedom,  wake  up.  the 
world  is  beaded  for  a  period  of  slavery. 
(Ibid.,  pp.  297.  299.) 

His  solutioos  to  our  foreign  and  domestic 
problems  are  three-fold: 

1.  ■■•  *  •  a  President  who  will  speak  the 
truth,  who  wOl  not  attempt  to  gloas  over  or 
conceal  the  magnitude  of  the  threaU  con- 
fronting us.  •  •  •  a  Pre.sident  who  will  order 
a  foreign  policy  of  enlightened  self-interest 
supported  by  a  defoiae  system  of  superior 
weapons  strong  enough  to  deter  the  most 
reckless  aggressor."  (Ibid.,  p.  302.) 

2.  A  newly  elected  Congress  in  1980. 

"The  root  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes— 535  men  and 
women  who  have  been  Uught  to  believe 
they  are  competent  to  control  every  aspect 
of  our  complicated.  Inventive  society.  Con- 
gress assumes  it  knows  more  about  banlLing 
than  bankers  and  has  written  millions  of 
words  of  regulation.  Congress  believes  it  is 
competent  to  run  every  service  sutlon.  ttar- 
bershop.  library,  bus  company,  construction 
crew,  airline,  manufacturing  plant,  extrac- 
tive operation,  pharmaceutical  house,  dairy, 
and  dog  kenneL  Common  sense  condemns 
this  assimiption  as  ludicrous,  yet  we  do 
nothing  about  It."  (Ibid.,  p.  305.) 

3.  If  Congress  falls  to  act,  then  amend- 
menU  to  the  Constitution  must  be  proposed 
through  various  sUte  legislative  bodies.  The 
senator  proposes  these  three  needed  amend- 
ments: 

The  first:  "To  require  a  balanced  budget 
except  in  times  of  war  or  national  emergen- 
cy; 

The  second:  "To  limit  the  amount  of 
money  the  federal  tax  collector  can  take 
from  the  people  to  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
personal  income; 

The  third:  "To  reestablish  the  convertibil- 
ity of  our  currency,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
bring  us  back  to  a  gold  or  ailver  standard  of 
honest  money." 
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So  much  for  a  summary  of  Senator  Gold- 
water's  book! 
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God  grant  we  may  meet  this  challenge,  I 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.« 


May  1,  1980 


vUr^tt*        Wt«*/<t»i 


aa*        Mitral  W4fi/^rta 


to  accept  a  public  and  personal  com- 
mendation long  overdue.* 
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land  and  Indu-strial  capacity  of  the  country. 
In  addition  the  banking  system,  the  Insur- 
ance indu.strv.  the  mining  industry  and  for- 
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his  holdings  fn  Nicaragua,  along  ulth  those 
of  the  other  stockholders  in  the  company. 
I  replied  that  Mr.  Pereira.  a  Nicaraguan 
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waiting  for  a  telephone  call  For  some  of  us 
the  telephone  has  already  rung.* 
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So  much  for  a  sununary  of  Senator  Cold- 
wmter'8  book! 

Throughout  history,  great  civilizations 
have  disappeared.  In  every  case  the  pattern 
bears  a  grim  similarity.  First  comes  a  de- 
cline In  spiritual  values,  then  a  repudiation 
of  economic  and  moral  principles  of  integri- 
ty and  responsibility,  followed  by  the  inevi- 
table loss  of  freedom. 

Today's  problems  are  not  new.  The 
Roman  Empire  faced  bankruptcy  2.000 
years  ago  as  more  and  more  power  concen- 
trated in  the  central  government  and  gov- 
ernment spending  grew. 

Cicero  spoke  out  against  the  trend.  This 
great  Roman  senator  said.  "The  budget 
should  be  balanced,  the  treasury  should  be 
refilled,  public  debt  should  be  reduced,  the 
arrogance  of  officialdom  should  be  tem- 
pered and  controlled,  assistance  to  foreign 
lands  should  be  curtailed  lest  Rome  become 
bankrupt.  The  moba  should  t>e  forced  to 
work  and  not  depend  on  government  for 
subsistence." 

Romans  ignored  Cicero:  Rome  fell. 

History  is  great— if  you  learn  from  It.  It  is 
not  too  late  for  the  DJS.A.  to  heed  those  49 
words  out  of  the  past. 

There's  an  inflexible  law  of  economics.  If 
you  overspend,  you  go  into  debt.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  be  fiscally  Irresponsible,  you 
become  bankrupt.  This  not  only  applies  to 
individuals,  but  to  government  as  weU.  Aiid 
as  our  government  plunges  the  nation 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt  every  year,  we 
can  look  forwsird  to  a  harsh  day  of  reckon- 
ing. We  are  spending  ourselves  into  oblivion. 

If  we  are  to  survive  as  an  independent, 
sovereign  nation,  we  must,  as  free  Ameri- 
cans, follow  sound  economic  and  political 
policies,  uphold  and  protect  our  hallowed 
Constitution,  and  live  to  the  letter  the  vir- 
tues of  integrity,  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
morality.  Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we 
need  Ood's  influence  and  guidance  in  every 
area  of  our  lives. 

America  has  a  spiritual  foundation.  Her 
wellsprtngs  are  religious.  Our  crisis  is  a  crisis 
of  faith;  our  need  is  for  greater  spirituality 
and  a  return  to  the  basic  concepts  upon 
which  this  nation  was  established. 

How  much  this  country  needs  men  with  a 
mandate  higher  than  the  ballot  box! 

How  much  this  country  needs  men  in  gov- 
ernment to  acluiowledge  their  debt  to  the 
Almighty,  men  whose  lives  are  a  daily  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  of  the  American  motto, 
"In  God  We  Trust." 

I  quote  a  modem  scripture  dear  to  me: 

I,  the  Lord  Ood.  make  you  free,  therefore 
ye  are  free  indeed;  and  the  law  also  maketh 
you  free. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  wicked  rule  the 
people  mourn. 

Wherefore,  honest  men  and  wise  men 
should  be  sought  for  diligently,  and  good 
men  and  wise  men  ye  should  observe  to 
uphold:  otherwise  whatsoever  is  less  than 
these  Cometh  of  evil.  (DdrC  98:8-10.) 

The  days  ahead  are  sobering  and  challeng- 
ing, and  will  require  the  faith,  prayers,  and 
loyalty  of  every  American  citizen. 

God  give  us  men!  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor,  men  who  will  not  lie. 
("The  Day's  Demand" 
by  Josiab  GUbert  HoUand) 

Our  challenge  la  to  keep  America  strong 
and  free.  Strong  socially,  strong  economical- 
ly and.  above  all.  strong  spiritually  if  our 
way  of  life  is  to  endure. 

Indeed,  this  ia  America's  challenge  and 
only  hope  for  Uie.  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness! 
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God  grant  we  may  meet  this  challenge,  I 
pray  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.* 


Maij  1,  1980 


to  accept  a  public  and  personal  com- 
mendation long  overdue.* 


JOHN  HUNTEY.  JR..  FRONT  AND 

CENTER 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
every  organization,  be  it  social,  frater- 
nal, civic,  or  business,  there  are  always 
Individuals  that  others  tend  to  take 
for  granted.  They  are  the  ones  who 
labor  while  others  receive  laurels. 
Without  them,  wheels  do  not  spin  and 
programs  and  projects  never  move  off 
dead  center. 

Glassport  Post  No.  443.  American 
Legion,  has  such  an  individual  In  its 
membership.  This  gentleman,  for  31 
years,  has  remained  outside  the  spot- 
light of  public  recognition  and  ac- 
knowledgement. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  its  chil- 
drens'  Christmas  party  committee.  Its 
Memorial  Day  committee,  Its  Veter- 
ans' Day  committee,  its  installation 
and  activities  committee.  He  was 
deeply  Involved  In  the  building  of  the 
new  post  home  and  later  took  an 
active  part  in  the  remodeling,  renova- 
tion, and  expansion  of  the  building. 
He  has  served  as  the  post's  steward 
and  been  a  member  of  the  Post's 
Home  Association  and  board  of  direc- 
tors since  their  formation  many  years 
ago. 

But,  never  was  this  individual's  tal- 
ents and  dedication  to  his  fellow  Le- 
gionnaires and  his  community  ever 
publicly  recognized.  Never,  that  is 
until  Saturday,  April  12.  when  Post 
No.  443  brought  him  out  of  the  back- 
ground to  front  auid  center. 

On  that  evening,  John  Huntey.  Jr. 
was  named  "Legionnaire  of  the  Year— 
J980"  and  publicly  honored  by  the 
men  and  women  of  Post  No.  443  and 
the  residents  of  Glassport,  Pa.  At  long 
last  the  tributes  and  accolades  earned 
over  30  years  of  service  were  duly  ac- 
corded a  man  who  sought  nothing  else 
but  to  help. 

Not  only  has  John  Huntey  spent 
half  of  his  life  in  serving  Post  No.  443. 
he  has  made  his  commitment  a  family 
affair.  His  wife,  the  former  Helen 
Semian.  is  active  in  the  work  of  the 
laulies  auxiliary  along  with  his  daugh- 
ter, Laveme.  His  two  sons,  Richard 
and  Dennis,  also  have  assisted  John 
Himtey  in  post  activities.  It  is  most  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  this  out- 
standing Individual  be  awarded  a  life 
membership  In  Post  No.  443.  Indeed,  It 
has  been  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  take  pride  and  pleasure  in 
joining  the  officers  and  members  of 
Post  No.  443.  American  Legion,  and 
the  citizens  of  Glassport.  Pa..  In  call- 
ing John  Himtey,  Jr.  front  and  center 


THE  DEATH  OP  THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
AS  the  House  continues  its  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6081,  the  special  Nicara 
guan  aid  bill.  I  would  like  to  direct  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  the  recent  tes 
tiraony  of  Mr.  Bruce  Cuthbertson, 
president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson delivered  his  remarks  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Inter-American  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

In  his  statement  he  outlined  the 
true  nature  of  the  Cuban-backed  San- 
dinistas who  control  that  country  and 
their  attitude  toward  the  private 
sector.  During  the  hearing,  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson correctly  questions  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  that  Vi  based 
on  a  reversal  of  the  traditional  "carrot 
and  stick"  approach  where  the  admin- 
istration continues  to  use  the  carrot 
on  our  enemies  and  the  stick  on  our 
friends. 

I  commend  his  testimony  to  your  at- 
tention and  Insert  his  remarks  In  full 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Statement  op  Brdci  CtrrHBERTsoN 

My  name  is  Bruce  Cuthbertson.  I  was 
bom  in  New  Jersey  and  educated  at  Am- 
herst College,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  Harvard  Business  School. 
After  graduation  and  military  service.  I 
went  to  Nicaragua  where  I  have  lived  and 
worked  for  the  past  fifteen  years  until 
recent  events  forced  me  to  move  my  family 
out  of  the  country.  I  am  President  of  the 
Americtm  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Sovlpe 
Group  of  companies,  whose  ownership  is 
principally  Nicaraguan  and  which  operates 
In  Nicaragua  and  the  rest  of  Central  Amer- 
ica in  construction  and  construction  related 
businesses. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  Nicaragua  has  gone 
through  a  violent  and  bloody  revolution,  re- 
sulting in  the  overthrow  of  the  Somoza 
regime  and  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
Somoza  family,  traditional  political  parties, 
and  the  armed  forces  from  the  country's 
power  structure.  Although  the  removal  of 
the  corrupt  Somoza  regime  had  wide  sup- 
port from  many  sectors  within  Nicaragua, 
including  businessmen,  and  international 
support  from  several  countries  including  the 
U.S.,  the  military  force  was  supplied  by  the 
FSLN,  a  Marxist-Leninist,  terrorist  guerrilla 
group  whose  leaders  and  militants  were 
trained  in  Cuba  and  Russia. 

The  power  of  the  new  government  Is 
nominally  in  the  hands  of  a  five  member 
Junta.  In  reality,  it  is  exercised  by  the 
PSLN,  which  is  the  army,  police,  security 
force,  and  political  party  all  rolled  into  one. 

Among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  the  confiscation  of  the  properties 
belonging  to  the  Somoza  family,  politicians, 
former  army  personnel,  plus  that  of  a  lot  of 
other  people  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  previous  regime,  giving  the  government 
a  significant  percentage  of  the  agricultural 
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land  and  lndu.strial  capacity  of  the  country. 
In  addition  the  banking  system,  the  insur- 
ance industry,  the  mining  industry  and  for- 
eign commerce  in  agricultural  export  prod- 
ucts were  nationalized  without  compensa- 
tion, increasing  government  participation  in 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  giving  the 
FSLN  a  financial  stranglehold  on  the  re- 
maining private  business. 

The  social  and  political  objectives  of  the 
FSLN  were  quite  clearly  defined  from  the 
beginning,  and  are  ba^ed  on  the  Cuban 
model,  as  were  the  tactics  to  obtain  these 
objectives.  In  regard  to  private  enterprise, 
the  FSLN  strategy  states  the  following: 
".  .  .  the  disloyal  bourgeois,  obsesicd  with 
continuing  to  maintain  our  country  subju- 
gated under  the  economic  dependence  of 
imperialism,  must  be  isolated  from  the 
democratic  sectors.  Our  policy  looks  to 
obtain  this  isolation  via  an  appropriate  po- 
litical tactic.  .  .  .  We  must  hit  them,  not  at- 
tacking them  as  a  class,  but  throuph  their 
most  representative  elements  at  the  first  op- 
portunity. To  give  them  political  and  eco- 
nomic blows  Mill  permit  us  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially their  power  and  maneuvering  ca- 
pacity against  the  revolution." 

The  FSLN  strategy  further  states: 

"The  reactionary  bourgeois  is  totally  de- 
fenseless, knowing  by  intuition  of  its  class, 
that  its  future  depends  on  a  telephone  call," 
reaffirming  their  willingness  to  u.se  what- 
ever power  they  have  to  weaken  or  elimi- 
nate private  enterprise. 

In  recent  months  the  government  has  ex- 
erted substantial  pressure  on  the  private 
sector.  On  top  of  enormous  damage  caused 
by  the  war,  new  benefits  decreed  by  the  gov- 
ernment drained  already  low  cash  reserves. 
Encouraged  by  political  stimulation,  labor 
unions  became  most  aggressive,  and  produc- 
tion plummeted.  Stoppages  became  fre- 
quent, and  goverrunent  inspired  worker 
takeovers  of  companies,  either  temporary  or 
pennanent.  happen  all  too  frequently. 
Labor  court  decisions,  based  on  political  cri- 
teria and  not  on  law,  place  additional  pres- 
sure on  compani<'s.  Reductions  of  markets, 
d.ie  to  the  disasirnu?  economic  situation  of 
the  country  or  the  problems  in  the  other 
Central  American  countries,  aggravate  the 
situation.  These  pressures  and  the  absolute 
control  by  the  government  over  which  com- 
panies get  bank  loans  or  foreign  exchange, 
has  pushed  ma.'^.y  weakened  companies  into 
untenable  situations.  As  a  result,  the  gov- 
ernment has  taken  over  a  large  number  of 
private  companies. 

What  has  been  happening  to  my  company 
is  an  example  of  the  pressures  which  the 
government  uses  to  weaken,  then  eliminate 
individual  companies.  FYom  the  beginning 
the  now  govenmient  put  massive  pressures 
on  our  company  In  a  normal  year  we  had 
relatively  few  suits  in  labor  court,  suddenly 
we  had  many.  In  a  five  month  period  we 
had  over  150  and  won  only  one  case,  as  the 
man  who  brought  it  was  not  an  employee  of 
the  company.  Accounts  due  us  from  the  gov- 
ernment were  not  paid  or  were  delayed,  al- 
leging lack  of  funds,  but  we  were  required  to 
pay  Immediately  our  obligations. 

In  January  I  was  summoned  by  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  country  who  stated  that 
the  government  had  made  an  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation of  the  company  in  order  to  con- 
fiscate it,  but  had  been  unable  to  find  any 
wrongdoing  to  justify  this  action.  Neverthe- 
less, he  stated  that  the  government  consid- 
ered Mr.  Enrique  Pereira,  a  founder  and 
major  stockholder  of  the  company,  an 
"enemy  of  the  people"  who,  even  though 
honest,  would  not  fit  into  the  new  society.  I 
was  told  that  Mr.  Pereira  could  not  return 
to  the  country  and  should,  therefore, 
donate  his  stock  in  the  company  to  the  "rev- 
olution." If  this  were  not  done,  he  contin- 
ued, the  government  would  confiscate  all  of 
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his  holdings  fn  Nicaragua,  along  with  those 
of  the  other  stockholders  in  the  company. 

I  replied  that  Mr.  Pereira,  a  Nicaraguan 
who  had  worked  honestly  and  hard  for 
many  years  from  his  founding  of  the  compa- 
ny, was  unwilling  to  give  away  his  stock 
which  was  rightfully  his  and  conveyed  his 
desire  to  return  and  work  in  Nicaragua.  A 
series  of  meetings  were  held  in  which  the 
government  first  suggested  that  the  employ- 
ees buy  the  stock,  then  the  government.  Fi- 
nally our  manager  requested  a  meeting  with 
Dr.  Hassan  of  the  Junta,  who  told  him  that 
the  government  wanted  to  buy  the  stock 
and  gave  him  10  days  to  bring  a  favorable 
reply.  Two  days  later  the  workers  took  over 
the  facilities  of  the  company.  We  had  a  fur- 
ther meeting  with  Dr.  Hassan  in  which  we 
conveyed  the  stockholders'  acceptance  to 
negotiate  sale  of  their  shares,  and  Dr. 
Hassan  reiterated  the  government's  deter- 
mination to  huy  up  to  81%  of  the  company. 
The  next  day  tlie  workers  released  the 
facilities  of  the  company.  Several  weeks  ago 
the  audit  was  begun  to  estAblish  the  value 
of  the  company  but  on  April  18,  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  our  manager's  arrest,  accus- 
ing him  of  "sabotaging  production."  He  has 
gone  into  hiding,  leaving  the  company  with- 
out top  management.  Within  the  past  few 
days,  the  president  of  the  company  received 
a  call  from  the  company's  lawyer  who 
stated  that  he  had  beea  contacted  by  gov- 
ernment officials,  offering  safe  conduct  out 
of  the  country  for  the  manager  and  his 
family  should  the  stock  be  given  to  the  gov- 
ernment. We  are  presently  negotiating. 

In  the  international  arena,  the  govern- 
ment has  proceeded  rapidly  to  establish  po- 
litical and  commercial  relations  with  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany  and 
CKechoslovaJtia,  among  others.  Recently 
economic  and  political  agreements  have 
l)een  signed  twtween  the  USSR  and  Nicara- 
gua. There  are  abundant  signs  of  the  pres- 
ence and  influence  of  these  countries,  and 
the  Russians  have  selected  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  newest  office  buildings  in  Managua 
for  its  staff— which  could  exceed  SOO  people 
based  on  the  size  of  the  buUdlng. 

In  recent  days  the  political  situation  has 
become  even  more  clearly  defined.  The  only 
two  non-marxist  members  of  the  Junta,  Al- 
fonso, Robelo  and  Violeta  Chamorro,  have 
resigned,  as  has  Arturo  Cruz,  the  widely  re- 
spected and  non-poliiical  president  of  the 
country's  central  bank,  eliminating  the  few 
moderate  elements  in  the  political  struclare 
of  the  country.  In  addition,  the  soon  to  he 
installed  State  Council  is  in  the  process  of 
being  modified  to  guarantee  absolute  con- 
trol of  this  organism  by  the  FSLN,  produc- 
ing energetic,  but  useless,  protests  by  the 
entire  private  sector. 

What  are  the  implications  of  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Nicaragua?  An  economy  in  ruins, 
without  apparent  possibilities  of  recovery.  A 
massive  exodus  of  qualified  people  who  fear 
for  their  own  safety.  For  the  people  remain- 
ing in  the  country,  an  uncertain  future  of 
economic  hardship  smd  impossibility  of  po- 
litical expression  through  the  democratic 
traditions  with  which  we  are  familiar.  For 
the  rest  of  Central  America,  a  neighbor 
whose  leaders  have  expressed  on  repeated 
occasions  their  desire  to  make  dramatic  po- 
litical changes  in  the  area  and  whose  gov- 
enmient has  supported  with  material  and 
personnel  the  violence  in  El  Salvador.  For 
the  United  States  the  situation  is  unfortu- 
nate, as  its  well  intentloned  efforts  to  pro- 
duce a  more  democratic  and  pluralistic  soci- 
ety have  resulted  in  quite  the  opposite  with 
the  coming  to  power  of  a  government  and 
political  system  which  is  anathema  to  our 
own  political  and  economic  traditions  as 
well  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  security  of  our 
country.  For  the  private  sector  in  Nicara- 
gua, I  am  fearful  that  it  is  just  a  question  of 
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waiting  for  a  telephone  call  For  some  of  us 
the  telephone  has  already  rung.* 


LIN  BURZELL  NAMED  ONE  OP 
THE  NATION'S  TOP  10  PUBLIC 
WORKS  LEADERS  FOR  1980 


HON.  CLAIR  W.  BURGENER 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  the  American  P>ublic  Works  Asso- 
ciation observes  "National  Public 
Works  Week."  an  observance  which 
highlights  the  importance  of  local 
public  works  in  our  everyday  lives  and 
salutes  the  outstanding  lo?al  public 
works  leaders  throughout  the  country. 

The  association  annually  selects  10 
outstanding  leaders  from  a  list  of  na- 
tional nominees,  and  I  will  be  pleased 
this  year  to  preside  at  an  awards 
dinner  for  one  of  those  outstanding 
leaders,  Mr.  Linden  R.  Burzell,  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  San 
Diego  County  Water  Authority. 

Lin  Burzell,  one  of  my  long-time 
constituents,  has  for  years  embodied 
the  responsible  and  responsive  local 
public  servant. 

As  a  young  Navy  ensign  assigned  to 
San  Diego  In  1946,  Lin  participated  in 
the  engineering  design  of  the  first  San 
Diego  aqueduct.  After  his  separation 
from  the  Navy,  he  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Vista  Irrigation  District,  where  he 
became  general  manager  and  chief  en- 
gineer from  1951  to  1963. 

He  has  served  as  general  manager 
and  chief  engineer  of  the  San  Diego 
County  Water  Authority  since  Janu- 
ary 1964,  and  has  been  at  the  fore  of 
those  trying  to  assure  dependable  and 
adequate  water  supplies  for  the  ever- 
burgeoning  southern  California  popu- 
lace. 

Lin  is  a  past  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia section  of  the  American  Water 
Works  Association,  a  past  director  of 
the  association,  and  a  director  of  the 
Association  of  California  Water  Agen- 
cies. He  Is  also  a  fellow  in  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  a 
past  president  of  the  San  Diego  sec- 
tion of  that  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  will  have  a 
chance  to  do  It  personally,  I  would  like 
to  extend  this  public  salute  to  Lin 
Burzell.  along  with  his  wife  Bette,  for 
his  outstanding  leadership  in  the  local 
public  works  arena.* 


FISH  INDUSTRY  NEEDS  HELP 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OKEGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acquaint 
my  colleagues  with  the  very  serious 
problems  confronting  our  commercial 
fishing  Industry  in  the  Northwest. 

Soon,    the    Merchant    Marine    and 
Fisheries  Committee  will  report  to  the 
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House  HJl.  7039.  the  Comprehensive 
Fisheries  Development  Act,  to  stimu- 
late   development    of    U.S.    domestic 
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plants.  While  boats  were  getting  bigger  and 
catches  larger,  processing  plants  were  stand- 
ing still  and  eventually  were  Inundated  with 
fish  they  couldn't  handle. 
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Ing  about  4  percent  per  annum  over 
the  last  decade,  and  the  gross  national 
product  has  reached  about  $900  per 
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visas  came  shortly  after  Galena,  the  assure  substantial  allocations  of  Fed- 
Pshonlk's  daughter,  was  murdered  eral  funding  to  New  Jersey  for  mass 
imder  very  suspicious  circumstances,    transit  programs.  Additionally,  fusion 
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The  Metric  Conversion  Act  was  puaed  in 
1975  by  a  vote  of  300  to  67  and  last  year  an 
overwhelming   majority— 280    to    123— ■iii>- 

Dorted  th«  fundinr  fnr  thic  Arpnrv   TTiim   It 
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House  H.R.  7039,  the  Comprehensive 
Fisheries  Development  Act,  to  stimu- 
late development  of  U,S.  domestic 
fisheries  and  to  phase  out  foreign  fish- 
ing In  DJS.  waters  over  the  next  4 
years. 

This  legislation  will  speed  progress 
toward  the  goal  of  the  200-mlle  law, 
enacted  by  Congress  in  1976,  which  is 
for  the  United  States  to  harvest,  proc- 
ess, and  marl^et  its  own  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  in  the 
April  29  edition  of  the  Capital  Journal 
newspaper  in  Salem,  Oreg..  helps  to  il- 
lustrate why  this  comprehensive  legis- 
lation needs  to  be  enacted  promptly. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Fish  Industry  Needs  Help 
If   there    ever   was   a   time   for   a    little 
Yankee  Ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry,  this  Is  it. 

Hard  times  have  hit  the  Industry,  exem- 
plified by  the  financial  crisis  besetting  the 
Seattle-based  New  England  Fish  Co.,  which 
has  a  packing  plant  in  Ne«-port. 

As  details  of  New  England's  problems  sur- 
faced last  week.  Industry  experts  said  the 
problems  are  not  limited  to  New  England, 
nor  are  they  part  of  a  one-shot.  Isolated  In- 
cident. It's  a  trend  that  does  not  portend 
well  for  the  future. 

Marple'8  Newsletter,  an  economic  publica- 
tion In  Seattle,  reports  red  Ink  throughout 
the  industry.  Big  problems  began  last 
simuner,  with  one  of  the  largest  runs  of 
sockeye  salmon  ever  in  Bristol  Bay,  Alaska. 
A  strike  by  fishermen  ran  the  price  up.  As  If 
that  wasn't  bad  enough,  processors  then 
overestimated  the  Japanese  market  for 
sockeye. 

When  the  world  market  plummeted.  New 
England  and  other  processors  were  stuck 
with  huge  inventories,  which  eventually 
were  unloaded  at  big  losses.  For  New  Eng- 
land, the  situation  was  complicated  by  a  $2 
million  loss  on  salmon  that  the  Japanese  re- 
jected as  spoUed.  All  In  all.  the  situation  was 
disastrous. 

Last  week.  New  England  filed  for  protec- 
tion under  Chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Code,  which  would  have  allowed  the  compa- 
ny protection  from  creditors  while  it  tried 
to  reorganize.  But,  in  the  fast-changing  situ- 
ation, the  plant  in  Newport  ceased  packing 
operations  Monday.  Today,  the  next  step  is 
unknown. 

We  hope  it  finds  a  solution  to  its  financial 
crisis.  In  Newport,  New  England  supports  an 
annual  payroll  of  about  tl  million  and 
about  30  boats  for  the  plant,  which  is  the 
largest  on  the  Bayfront. 

The  experts  at  Marple's  say  that  as  bad  as 
it  is.  the  salmon  situation  is  not  the  main 
source  of  problems  for  coastal  processors. 
MarkeU  for  cod  and  other  bottom  fish  also 
are  depressed,  and  an  across-the-board 
boom  in  the  fishing  Industry  in  recent  years 
had  bid  fish  prices  way  up. 

A  try  last  year  by  trawlers  to  Improve  the 
situation  by  limiting  foreign  competition 
also  has  failed.  Trawlers  petitioned  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  in  Wash- 
ington,  DC,  to  establish  quotas  on  Imports 
of  bottom  fish.  The  petition  was  denied  by 
the  commission,  which  said  that  the  biggest 
problem  was  not  the  imports  but  too  many 
boats. 

When  prices  for  fish  went  up,  the  fishing 
fleet  expanded.  New  and  larger  trawlers 
were  built,  encouraged  by  government  in- 
centives. One  tax-shetter  deal  allows  fisher- 
men to  put  profits  from  one  boat  into  a  spe- 
cial. Income-tax-exempt  fund,  if  the  money 
Is  then  used  to  build  another  boat.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  such  plan  exists  for  processing 
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plants.  While  boats  were  getting  bigger  and 
catches  larger,  processing  plants  were  stand- 
ing still  and  eventually  were  Inundated  with 
fish  they  couldn't  handle. 

It  seems  to  us  typical  of  government  inter- 
vention in  an  industry  that  incentives  would 
be  given  to  one  segment,  without  accompa- 
nying incentives  to  the  next  segment  down 
the  line.  Rep.  Lea  AuColn.  D-Ore..  has  pro- 
posed a  bill  to  order  the  processors  tax  shel- 
ter incentives  similar  to  those  that  fisher- 
men now  get.  We  support  such  a  bill  as  a 
way  to  get  much-needed  working  capital  to 
companies  such  as  New  England. 

But  the  Industry  could  help  Itself  im- 
mensely with  a  little  innovative  marketing 
to  build  acceptance  of  its  product  with 
American  consumers. 

When  world  markets  softened.  VS.  proc- 
essors had  to  fall  back  on  American  consum- 
ers, who  Just  won't  pay  the  price  for  fish 
that  foreign  markets  will.  Furthermore, 
Americans  don't  eat  as  much  fish,  either. 
But  as  inflation  and  recession  plague  the 
nation,  high-protein  fish,  at  reasonable 
prices,  will  become  more  attractive. 

Studies  show  that  people  eat  and  do  ev- 
erything else  in  patterns.  Traditionally,  the 
fishing  Industry  has  done  little  in  the  way 
of  promotion  to  change  those  patterns. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion.* 


U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  TUNISIA 
SHOULD  BE  CONTINUED 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVfcS 

Thursday.  May  1,  1980 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  In  the  Arab  world,  particularly 
the  recent  commando  raid  on  the 
Tunisian  city  of  Gafsa  on  January  27, 
make  It  timely  for  the  United  States 
to  reassert  its  friendship  and  support 
of  the  Government  of  Tunisia  and. 
where  appropriate,  to  reassess  and 
strengthen  its  assistance  programs  to 
Tunisia. 

Tvmisia  and  the  United  States  have 
enjoyed  excellent  relations  since  that 
nation  gained  Independence  from 
France  In  1956.  Throughout  that  time 
Tunisia  has  taken  a  generally  moder- 
ate approach  in  international  affairs, 
has  never  joined  other  developing  na- 
tions In  the  popular  rhetoric  of  de- 
nouncing the  industrial  nations  for 
wrongs,  real  or  Imagined,  and  has  con- 
sistently used  its  Influence  to  encour- 
age dialog  and  compromise  In  conflict 
situations.  In  regard  to  the  current 
crisis  in  the  Near  East.  Timlsia  has 
Issued  public  statements  condemning 
the  taking  of  our  Embassy  personnel 
as  hostages  in  Iran  and  has  also  con- 
demned the  Russian  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Concerning  economic  assistance  to 
Tunisia,  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  European  donors  contributed 
about  $300  million  in  1979,  with  the 
United  States  accounting  for  about  10 
percent  of  the  total.  In  addition,  the 
World  Bank  financed  development 
projects  at  about  $100  million.  As  a 
result  of  these  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams and  prudent  government  eco- 
nomic policies.  Tunisia  has  turned  In 
an  Impressive  real  growth  rate  averag- 
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Ing  about  4  percent  per  annum  over 
the  last  decade,  and  the  gross  national 
product  has  reached  about  $900  per 
capita.  Because  of  this  successful  eco- 
nomic performance  and  our  own  for- 
eign aid  policy  of  directing  assistance 
to  those  countries  with  the  lowest  per 
capita  Incomes,  U.S.  foreign  assistance 
programs  to  Tunisia  have  been  declin- 
ing In  real  terms  in  recent  years.  In 
fact,  current  projections  are  that  it 
may  soon  be  possible  to  phase  out  all 
concessional  aid  and  that  Tunisia  will 
soon  be  able  to  finance  development 
programs  primarily  from  within  its 
own  resources  and  from  long-term  bor- 
rowings from  multilateral  banks  and 
the  private  capital  markets. 

I  believe  that  during  this  transition 
period,  however.  It  is  essential  that  the 
United  States  continues  to  express 
friendship  In  tangible  terms,  and  to 
participate  in  Tunisia's  development 
program.  Further,  In  view  of  the  In- 
creasingly hostile  rhetoric  from  its 
neighbor  to  the  east,  I  believe  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  indi- 
cate Its  Intention  to  respond  to  Tuni- 
sia's needs  In  the  area  of  military  as- 
sistance as  well.  The  total  dollar 
amounts  need  not  be  substantial. 
Indeed  the  capacity  of  the  Tunisian 
Armed  Forces  to  absorb  military 
equipment  may  Itself  mitigate  against 
any  massive  assistance  effort.  Conse- 
quently, the  $15  million  military  credit 
sales  pcograms  proposed  for  Tunisia 
may  be  the  maximum  practical  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  However,  I  would  not 
rule  out  the  possibility  that  a  some- 
what higher  level  might  be  appropri- 
ate in  view  of  recent  developments.  In 
any  case,  we  should  make  it  clear  to 
Tunisia,  and  to  other  states  In  the 
area,  that  the  United  States  places 
great  value  on  the  long  history  of  con- 
tinuous good  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  Further,  our  policies 
should  be  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  Is  In  our  mutual  Interest  that 
Tunisia's  economic  development  con- 
tinues and  that  its  military  security  is 
maintained.* 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI,  VIGIL 
1980 


HON.  TOM-HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again 
this  year  I  participate  in  the  vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  As  I  did  last  year,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  plight  of  the 
Pshonik  family. 

Boris  and  Anna  Pshonik  continue  to 
wait  in  Riga,  Latvia,  for  permission  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  This  year  they  wait 
alone.  Last  year  I  was  working  so  that 
their  entire  family  could  receive  visas. 
After  years  of  waiting  the  Pshoniks' 
son-in-law.  Valerie  Raines,  their 
granddaughter,  liana,  and  Valerie's 
mother  were  finally  given  visas.  For 
this  I  am  very  grateful.  However,  the 


visas  came  shortly  after  Galena,  the 
Pshonlk's  daughter,  was  murdered 
under  very  suspicious  circumstances. 
Soviet  authorities  refused  to  allow  the 
family  to  see  the  body. 

Boris  Pshonik  is  in  bad  health.  He 
has  iiad  a  number  of  heart  attaclcs.  He 
has  lost  his  daughter.  His  son-in-law 
and  granddaughter  have  emigrated. 
Sadly,  Boris  and  Anna  are  now  alone 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  Why  will  the  So- 
viets not  give  them  visas?  They  claim 
Dr.  Pshonik  knows  military  secrets. 

Dr.  I>shonik  has  been  retired  from 
the  military  nearly  8  years.  It  Is  my 
understanding  and  the  understanding 
of  those  working  on  this  case  with  me 
that  5  years  is  the  maximum  number 
of  years  imder  Soviet  law  one  should 
be  denied  a  visa  for  the  reason  of 
knowing  military  secrets.  Dr.  Pshonik 
was  recently  called  Into  the  OVIR 
office.  He  was  told  not  to  reapply  be- 
cause he  has  3  more  years  on  a  10-year 
security  risk  waiting  period  before  he 
can  be  considered  for  a  visa.  He  was 
also  told  this  could  all  change  at  any- 
time, that  he  could  be  called  Into  the 
OVIR  office  and  given  a  visa.  This 
contradiction  In  communications  is,  to 
say  the  least,  distressing. 

Again  this  year  I  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allow  Boris  and  Anna 
Pshonik  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  I  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  comply  with  inter- 
national human  rights  standards  and 
allow  this  family  to  live  in  their  home- 
land of  Israel.* 


GENIAL  ED  PATTEN  WILL  BE 
MISSED 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  NEW  JEItSCT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not 
seem  the  same  next  year.  Ed  Patten 
has  decided  to  retire  after  represent- 
ing New  Jersey's  15th  District  for  17 
years,  and  his  presence  in  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  missed. 

Ed  has  worked  hard  and  effectively 
for  the  people  he  represents.  In  com- 
mittees, in  negotiations  with  Federal 
agencies,  and  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  he  has  never  held  back  from 
expressing  himself  in  his  colorful,  dis- 
tinctive style.  There  has  never  been 
any  doubt  about  what  Ed  Patten  con- 
siders best  for  the  country  or  neces- 
sary for  his  constituents. 

Ed  Patten's  politics  have  always 
been  very  personalized.  He  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  help  constituents.  They  are 
all  regarded  as  friends,  and  are  all  im- 
portant to  him.  When  they  have  prob- 
lems, Ed  Patten  is  there  to  help. 
When  they  have  sorrows  or  bereave- 
ments, Ed  Patten  Is  there  to  comfort 
and  sympathize.  When  they  need 
cheering  up,  Ed's  Jovial  and  genial 
nature  does  the  trick. 

New  Jersey  as  well  as  his  district,  has 
benefited  from  his  work  in  Washing- 
ton. He  has  helped,  for  example,  to 
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assure  substantial  allocations  of  Fed- 
eral funding  to  New  Jersey  for  mass 
transit  programs.  Additionally,  fusion 
energy  research  through  the  federally 
fimded  Tokomak  program  at  Prince- 
ton University  in  New  Jersey  has  bene- 
fited from  his  efforts.  Scores  of  other 
examples  could  be  cited. 

A  newspaper  editorial  in  his  district 
said  the  other  day: 

When  he  steps  down  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  Patten  will  be  quitting  more  than  a 
career.  He  will  be  ending  a  tradition  that  in- 
cludes top  hats  and  top  coats  with  silk 
sashes  worn  at  Veterans  Day  parades  and  a 
political  legacy  that  was  formed  during  the 
Depression  and  ranged  through  a  succession 
of  offices  from  mayor  of  Perth  Amboy  to 
New  Jersey  Secretary  of  State. 

It  is  a  legacy  that  will  be  remembered 
with  great  affection  by  many  who  loved 
him.  And  it  certainly  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

I  have  been  proud  to  have  Ed  Patten 
as  a  friend  both  during  and  before  my 
years  in  the  House,  and  will  miss 
having  him  here  when  he  retires  at 
the  end  of  this  session.* 


U.S.  METRIC  BOARD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1980 

*  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  Related 
Agencies  received  testimony  from  our 
colleague,  Robert  McClory  of  Illinois, 
in  support  of  the  U.S.  Metric  Board's 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  request. 

Since  many  of  us  are  receiving  an  in- 
creasing number  of  questions  about 
the  work  of  the  Metric  Board  and 
whut  Congress  intended  it  to  do.  two 
matters  which  our  colleague  addressed 
in  his  testimony,  I  would  like  to  make 
his  statement  a  part  of  the  Record 
and  commend  It  to  the  attention  of 
our  colleagues. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statement  op  Robert  McClort  op  Iixinois 

Mr.  Chairman.  First  let  me  say  1  was  sad- 
dened by  Chairman  John  Slack's  death.  Few 
have  served  this  House  with  such  distinc- 
tion and  I  know  my  colleagues  will  agree  his 
leadership  will  be  missed.  Not  only  did  we 
rely  on  bis  judgment  as  he  brought  this 
Committee's  matters  before  the  House,  but 
we  also  relied  on  his  sense  of  fairness  to  see 
that  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  were  respected. 

That  is  why  I  am  here  today,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  Metric  Board's  fiscal  year  1981  ap- 
propriation and  to  urge  this  Committee  to 
adopt  its  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$3.8  million. 

If  there  were  earlier  questions  concerning 
this  country's  national  policy  on  the  issue  of 
metric  conversion  or  what  the  Congress  in- 
tended when  we  passed  Public  Law  i>4-168. 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  settled  last  year. 
Not  only  has  the  Metric  Board  passed  reso- 
lutions concurring  with  the  Congressional 
viewpoint,  but  It  has  followed  this  Commit- 
tee's Instructions  contained  in  House  Report 
96-247,  to  carry  out  OAO's  recommenda- 
tions. 
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The  Metric  Conversion  Act  was  passed  in 
1975  by  a  vote  of  300  to  67  and  last  year  an 
overwhelming  majority— 280  to  122— sup- 
ported the  funding  for  this  Agency.  Thus,  it 
Is  clear  that  most  Members  of  this  House 
recognize  that  the  metric  system  is  slowly 
becoming  more  and  more  a  reality  in  our 
dally  lives,  and  It  Is  both  eooD<»nically  and 
politically  wise  to  have  this  Agency  actively 
at  work  serving  our  collective  interesta. 

Let  us  now  examine  why  the  Metric  Board 
must  be  granted  these  funds  to  carry  out 
their  mandate. 

This  Committee's  desire  for  the  Metric 
Board  to  better  Inform  the  American  public 
of  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  Metric  Con- 
version Act  has  provided  substantial  motiva- 
tion for  the  Board  to  establish  a  program  of 
bi-monthly  public  forums.  During  the  past 
year  these  forums  have  been  held  In  differ- 
ent cities  throughout  the  country.  The 
result  of  this  initiative  has  been  extremely 
helpful  in  allowing  the  public  to  air  Its  views 
on  the  subject  of  metric  conversion.  The 
Board  has  found  that  the  general  public  fre- 
quently Is  understandably  confused  as  to 
what  Congress  Intended  when  it  passed  this 
Act.  The  funds  called  for  in  the  requested 
appropriation  are  necessary  in  order  to 
expand  these  public  forums  and  regional 
meeting  schedules,  as  well  as  to  carry  out  an 
enhanced  program  of  public  education  and 
awareness. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Metric  Board's 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  request  to 
support  a  program  of  greater  public  aware- 
ness, there  are  other  areas  that  deser^-e 
equal  consideration. 

Research  Is  underway,  as  well  as  planned, 
to  study  the  Implication  of  metrication  In 
such  subject  areas  as  workers'  tools  and 
training,  the  impact  on  businesses,  procure- 
ment, the  relationship  of  metric  measure- 
ments to  International  trade,  and  other  rele- 
vant subjects.  If  the  Metric  Board  is  to 
carry  out  Congress'  Intent  that  voluntary 
conversion  occur  in  the  most  efficient,  eco- 
nomically beneficial,  and  least  disruptive 
maimer.  It  Is  Imperative  to  have  a  "bench- 
mark" on  which  to  base  future  decisions. 
Moreover.  It  is  essential  for  the  Board  to 
have  not  only  the  In-house  ability  and  ex- 
pertise to  assist  in  the  coordination  of  pri- 
vate sector  metric  conversion  activities  on  a 
daily  basis,  but  also  It  must  have  the  legal 
.staff  necessary  to  avoid  legal  impediments 
which  might  hamper  voluntary  conversion 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  metric  conversion  will  occur  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  only  when  the  benefits  outweigh 
the  costs.  With  this  in  mind  and  with  events 
in  the  marketplace  changing  on  a  dally 
basis,  it  is  obviously  In  this  country's  best 
Interest  to  see  that  the  Metric  Board  Is 
properly  funded,  and  In  a  position  to  coop- 
erate and  coordinate  In  the  most  effective 
and  economic  way  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  inaccurate  to  char- 
acterize the  U.S.  Metric  Board's  actions  and 
activities  as  promoting  metric  conversion. 

Also,  It  would  misrepresent  the  Metric 
Board's  function  if  it  should  assume  a  pas- 
sive or  virtually  Inactive  role.  TTie  Comp- 
troller General,  Elmer  Staats,  concurs  with 
this  view,  and  testified  to  this  effect  before 
the  House  Science  and  Technology  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science.  Research  and  Technol- 
ogy this  past  November  36,  1979. 

The  United  SUtes  Metric  Board  is  adher- 
ing to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  which 
we  passed  overwhelmingly  In  197l^the 
Metric  Conversion  Act  (PubUc  Law  »4-168). 
To  fulfill  its  mission,  however,  it  must  have 
your  support.  I  am  convinced  that  an  appro- 
priation consistent  with  the  Board's  fiscal 
year  1981  funding  request  will  be  an  invest- 
ment harmonising  and  coordinating  the  in- 
terests, views,  aspirations  of  all  of  the  ele- 
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Utah  possesses  over  90  percent  of  all    economics,  regulatory  reasonableness,    small  business  energy  loan  program 
the  known  tar  sand  In  this  country.  and  technology.  would  take  us  one  step  further  away 
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ments  of  our  society.  I.e.,  business,  educa- 
tion, science  and  government.  At  the  same 
time,  we  will  be  promoting  our  country's 
future  standing  in  the  world  community  of 
nations.* 


THE  1980  NATIONAL  RAISIN 
WEEK  RESOLUTION 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALIFORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  CXJELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  inflation  Is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  it  is  refreshing  to  call 
your  attention  to  California  raisins- 
one  of  the  few  products  in  any  cate- 
gory that  have  decreased  in  price  this 
year. 

The  California  raisin  industry- 
world's  largest  raisin  industry— will  be 
highlighted  during  the  May  3-10  ob- 
servance of  National  Raisin  Week. 

Prices  of  California  raisins  In  Febru- 
ary were  more  than  22  percent  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  and  record  numbers 
of  U.S.  consumers  have  been  buying 
this  tasty  product,  which  is  great  for 
eating  out  of  hand,  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts, for  cooking,  in  cereals,  and  many 
other  uses. 

Most  encouraging  are  the  high  sales 
volume  and  very  substantial  house- 
hold penetration.  This  kind  of  data  re- 
flects the  results  of  heavy  advertising 
and  promotion  by  the  industry  and  in- 
dividual packers,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  raisins  are  one  of  the  few  items  in 
the  grocery  store  whose  price  has 
come  down. 

An  average  of  more  than  250.000 
tons  of  raisins  are  produced  in  a 
normal  crop  year  tn  California,  and 
the  success  of  the  industry  is  of  great 
significance  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans. 

High  commendation  should  go  to 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
for  its  acti'.-ities  in  the  fields  of  adver- 
tising, promotion,  and  research. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  mem- 
bers, Calrab  carries  on  its  program  of 
aggressive  advertising  and  promotion, 
not  only  domestically,  but  in  17  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. 

Calrab's  representatives  overseas  are 
optimistic  that  high-quality  California 
raisins  will  regain  ground  lost  through 
short  supply  conditions  last  year,  and 
move  Into  new  areas  this  marketing 
year. 

We  also  wish  to  point  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  As- 
sociation, which  has  successfully 
brought  raisin  growers  and  packers  to- 
gether In  a  concerted  effort  to  give 
them  a  better  voice  In  marketing. 

All  other  raisin  growers  and  packers 
are  also  deserving  of  praise  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  major  indus- 
try. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
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the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  under  Feder- 
al marketing  orders  which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
marketing  of  our  raisin  crops  and  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  export  markets. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a 
special  salute  during  this  National 
Raisin  Week.* 
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NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PROBLEMS 
ANALYZED 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  an  article  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post,  columnist  George  Will 
analyzes  some  of  our  national  defense 
problems— both  from  a  material  and 
leadership  standpoint.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Will  and  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  the 
American  public. 

Just  What  You'd  Expect  From  This 
Administration 

Hours  before  the  eight  old  helicopters 
lifted  off  the  deck  of  the  USS  Nimitj;,  bound 
for  disaster  in  the  desert.  Jimmy  Carter 
sent  a  letter  to  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill 
endorsing  a  move  to  slash  his  own  defense 
budget  by  $3.8  billion.  This  would  drive  the 
"post- Afghanistan"  defense  budget  below 
even  the  level  called  for  in  Carters  January 
budget,  which  even  Carter  quickly  repudiat- 
ed as  inadequate. 

The  eight  mine-sweeping  helicopters  were 
veterans.  The  Navy  has  procured  none  of 
this  model  since  1975.  (They  were  used  In 
1973  to  clear  Haiphong,  a  duty  imposed  by 
the  "peace"  treaty.)  They  have  been  sitting 
on  carriers  since  last  year.  The  loss  of  seven 
of  them  cut  by  one-third  our  helicopter 
mine-sweeping  capability.  Carter  has  reject- 
ed Navy  requests  for  more  of  them. 

The  Nimitz  has  not  seen  port— any  port- 
since  Jan.  4.  We  have  too  few  carriers,  and 
too  few  planes,  to  equip  those  we  have. 
Carter  used  a  veto  to  frustrate  Congress' 
demand  for  another  carrier.  For  four 
straight  years  he  has  requested  fewer  new 
planes  for  the  Navy  than  the  Navy  loses  In 
operational  attrition.  So  tours  at  sea  become 
longer,  flying  becomes  more  dangerous.  (A 
pilot  who  spends  20  peacetime  years  flying 
tactical  aircraft  from  a  carrier  has  a  one-in- 
four  chance  of  being  killed.)  And  Carter  op- 
poses pay  even  sufficient  to  get  all  Navy 
families  off  food  stamps. 

Zbigniew  Brzezinskl  says  the  lessen  of  the 
rescue  mission  is:  "Do  not  scoff  at  American 
power.  Do  not  scoff  at  American  reach." 
But  the  mission  resembled  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
operation  in  its  tentativeness.  In  shaving  the 
margin  of  safety,  thereby  betraying  lack  of 
conviction. 

You  would  not  expect  conviction  from  a 
president  who  has  repeatedly  and  pettily 
disparaged  the  Mayaguez  rescue.  You  would 
hardly  expect  conviction  from  a  president 
whose  proudest  and  loudest  campaign 
boast— even  after  two  soldiers  died  defending 
our  embassy  in  Pakistan— was  that  during 


his  presidency  no  American  had  died  in  com- 
bat. You  would  hardly  expect  conviction  in 
the  use  of  military  assets  by  a  president  who 
.struggles  to  decrease  those  assets. 

The  failed  mission  will  be  another  occa- 
sion for  flogging  the  military.  Already  a 
Washington  Post  commentary  is  headlined: 
"Another  President  ni-Served  by  the  Mili- 
tary He  Heads."  Actually,  the  military  has 
been  ill-served  by  the  president  and  his  ap- 
pointees, including  some  senior  officers  who 
are  distinguished  primarily  by  behavior  con- 
venient for  their  civilian  benefactors. 

Consider  Harold  Brown,  the' secretary  of 
defense,  and  Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Brown  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  when  political  and  irresijonsi- 
ble  decisions  were  made  about  the  TPX 
fighter.  He  presided  over  the  making  of  the 
C5  fiasco.  He  was  an  architect  of  "selective" 
bombing  to  send  this,  then  that,  "signal "  to 
Hanoi.  It  sent  signals,  all  right— signals  of 
uncertainty.  It  was  a  slow,  step-by-step 
policy  similar  to  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  Iran.  It  dissipated  U.S.  power  by 
allowing  Hanoi  to  anticipate  and  adapt  to 
each  step.  It  was  a  policy  that  produced  a 
tragically  high  ratio  of  force  expended  to 
objectives  achieved. 

As  secretary  of  defense.  Brown  has  decep- 
tively packaged  four  straight  budgets  cut- 
ting real  spending  below  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  He  has  been  a  central  actor  in  the 
advertising  of  first  a  fraudulent  5  percent, 
then  a  fraudulent  3  percent,  defense  in- 
crease, and  has  even  tried  to  reduce  this 
year's  spending  to  produce  the  illusion  of  in- 
creases next  year. 

Jones  is  an  Air  Force  general  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  chairmanship  of  the  JCS  after 
service  selling  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
and  quelling  Air  Force  protests  about  Car- 
ter's unilateral  and  tinreciprocated  killing  of 
the  BI  bomber.  Fraudulent  recruiting  by 
sergeants  reflects  an  atmosphere  of  aban- 
doned integrity  at  the  highest  levels,  by 
those  who  (to  take  just  one  example)  say 
that  the  PlSs  at  LAngley  Air  Base,  which 
are  only  40  percent  operationally  ready,  are 
ready  to  fight  a  war.  Or  who  are  careful  not 
to  be  politically  inconvenient  by  insisting. 
Indecorously,  on  decent  pay  for  defending 
America. 

Nothing  changes.  Carter  abandoned  his 
stay-at-home  policy  six  days  before  the 
Texas  primary  to  fly  to  Texas  to  visit  the 
casualties  of  the  Iran  mission.  He  thereby 
Indicated  his  unchanged  determination  that 
Iran  shall  remain  the  sun  around  which  his 
campaign,  and  American  foreign  policy,  re- 
volve. Harold  Brown,  asked  about  Iran's 
nauseating  display  of  American  bodies,  said 
the  display  was  "disappointing."  Nothing 
changes:  those  disappointing  Iranians  still 
won't  live  up  to  administration  expecta- 
tions.* 


TAR  SAND-HYDROCARBON 
LEASE 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  Mr.  Udaix,  Mr.  Sahtini, 
and  Mr.  Marriott,  I  Introduce  a  piece 
of  legislation  aimed  at  changing  an  In- 
terior Department  policy  which  has 
prevented,  for  15  years,  the  issuance  of 
a  single  Federal  lease  to  develop  tar 
sands. 
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Utah  possesses  over  90  percent  of  all 
the  known  tar  sand  in  this  country. 

These  deposits  are  estimated  to  con- 
tain at  least  25.1  billion  barrels  of  oil, 
10.8  billion  in  the  Uintah  Basin  and 
14.3  billion  in  the  central  southeast 
portion  of  the  State. 

This  bill  amends  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920  to  provide  for  issuance 
of  a  single  lease  covering  hydrocar- 
bons other  than  coal,  and  oil  shale. 
This  would  eliminate  the  need  to  dis- 
tingviish  between  oil  and  gas  and  tar 
sands  for  purposes  of  mineral  leasing 
on  public  lands. 

Hydrocarbons  In  a  known  geologic 
structure  would  be  leased  competitive- 
ly except  in  locations  where  there  is 
an  existing  oil  and  gas  lease.  Existing 
oil  and  gas  lessees  are  entitled  in  this 
bill  to  exchange  their  leases  for  hydro- 
carbon leases  covering  both  oil,  gas, 
and  tar  sand  deposits. 

Last,  this  bill  makes  conforming 
amendments  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  which  results  in  increasing  the 
maximum  acreage  one  person  may 
"hold  under  a  tar  sand-hydrocarbon 
lease. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  difficulty  experienced  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  differen- 
tiating, on  a  geologic  continuum,  be- 
tween deposits  of  oil  and  tar  sands. 

Although  I  personally  believe  this 
could  have  been  accomplished  admin- 
istratively, but  for  a  desire  to  do  so. 
this  bill  seeks  to  get  tar  sands  leasing 
going  again. 

H.R.  6478,  an  earlier  bill  which  I  in- 
troduced without  cosponsors,  was 
meant  to  serve  as  a  starting  point  from 
which  the  Mines  and  Mining  Subcom- 
mittee could  help  fashion  legislation 
which  addresses  and  resolves  all  the 
issues  surrounding  usage  of  a  com- 
bined hydrocarbon  lease.  These  issues 
include: 

First,  would  an  existing  oil  and  gas 
lessee  obtain  a  windfall  by  receiving 
rights  to  these  tar  sand  deposits  with- 
out competition  and  without  a  bonus 
payment  to  the  Government  of  any 
kind? 

Second,  if  so,  what  amount  of  pay- 
ment should  be  imposed?  Is  the  12.5 
percent  statutory  minimum  royalty 
too  high  or  too  low  given  the  present 
state  of  tar  sand  technology  and  devel- 
opment? 

Third,  is  the  oil  and  gds  lease  size 
limitation  of  246,080  acres  per  person, 
per  State  too  large  for  tar  sands?  or 

Fourth,  is  a  large  ownership  limit 
needed  to  encourage  the  kind  of  risk 
capital  needed  to  develop  tar  sands? 
and 

Fifth,  what  percentage  of  our  tar 
sand  areas  are  already  covered  by  oil 
and  gas  leases? 

I  believe  this  bill  introduced  today 
resolves  these  issues  In  an  equitable 
manner  and  one  which  will  lead  to  the 
production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  depos- 
its. 

Finally,  I  believe  there  are  three 
critical  factors  to  the  sensible  develop- 
ment of  synthetic  fuel  development; 
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economics,  regulatory  reasonableness, 
and  technology. 

If  we  can  provide  a  positive  econom- 
ic atmosphere  for  investment  and  im- 
prove the  regulatory  procedures  for 
access  to  synthetic  fuels,  then  I  be- 
lieve research  and  development  can 
and  will  provide  the  technological  an- 
swers for  a  sound  synthetic  fuels  de- 
velopment.* 


DECLINING  RATE  OF 
PRODUCTIVITY 


HON.  STANLEY  N.  LUNDINE 

or  HZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1980 

m  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  critical  challenges  facing  our 
country  today  is  reversing  our  declin- 
ing rate  of  productivity  growth.  Im- 
proved productivity  can  provide  our 
workers  with  anti-inflationary  real 
wage  gains  and  opportiuiities  to  in- 
crease production  and  expand  employ- 
ment opportimities.  A  coordinated  na- 
tional strategy  to  improve  productivity 
performance  is  sorely  needed  if  we  are 
to  begin  to  slow  down  and  eventually 
bring  to  a  halt  the  inflation  rate 
plaguing  our  daily  lives. 

The  ability  to  innovate;  that  is,  the 
ability  to  take  a  new  idea,  develop  it, 
and  eventually  commercialize  it.  is  an 
essential  component  of  any  national 
program  to  improve  productivity  per- 
formance. Small  businesses  were  re- 
sponsible for  the  major  portion  of  the 
Nation's  employment  growth  during 
the  last  decade  and  most  of  our  Na- 
tion's innovations.  As  a  result,  part  of 
our  efforts  to  Improve  productivity 
must  be  directed  toward,  assisting  in- 
novative small  businesses. 

Ironically,  it  is  the  very  small  busi- 
nesses we  should  be  seeking  to  support 
and  encourage  that  are  suffering  so 
acutely  imder  the  high  Interest  rate 
policies  being  pursued  by  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Many  small  businesses  may 
not  survive  the  unavoidable  damage 
that  will  occur  from  an  Inability  to 
secure  capital  to  meet  their  needs. 

To  help  minimize  negative  impacts 
on  small  businesses,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  every  way  possible  should 
be  supporting  programs  targeted  to 
assist  them  with  their  needs.  In  this 
regard,  I  was  deeply  troubled  by  an  ar- 
ticle which  recently  apijeared  In  the 
April  Issue  of  INC.,  entiUed,  "SEA 
Comes  Out  Fighting  In  Moral  Equiva- 
lent of  War."  This  article  tells  the  dis- 
tvu-bing  story  of  the  inept  administra- 
tion by  the  SBA  of  the  small  business 
energy  loan  program,  a  program  origi- 
nally intended  by  Congress  to  assist 
small  businesses  with  high-risk  energy 
ventures. 

In  the  next  weeks,  the  House  and 
Senate  will  be  making  final  determina- 
tions regarding  funding  of  programs 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  A  failure 
to  improve  administrative  efficiency 
and  to  provide  adequate  fimdlng  to 
carry  out  the  Intended  purpose  of  the 
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small  business  energy  loan  program 
would  take  us  one  step  further  away 
from  the  type  of  programs  we  need  to 
meet  our  f  utuire  energy  needs  and  to 
bolster  productivity  performance  in 
this  country.  The  small  business 
energy  loan  program  should  not  be 
designated  an  endangered  species 
within  the  Federal  budget  circles.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  article: 
[mm  INC..  April  IMOl 
SBA  Cous  Out  FiGRmic  ni  Morai. 

EQUIV  ALEUT  OP  WaH 

(By  Pat  O'Brien) 

If  there  are  Btlll  among  you  any  who  t>e- 
Ueve  that  the  government  will  lead  us  out  of 
our  energy  dilemma,  consider  the  story  of 
Evangelin  Miller,  president  of  a  small  Sacra- 
mento company.  Schneider  lift  Translator 
Corp. 

Miller's  adventxire  in  the  bureaucratic 
wonderland  began  in  January  1»79.  when 
she  applied  for  a  $350,000  direct  loan  to 
begin  manufacturing  wind  and  hydrf>elec- 
tric  power  equipment 

Miller,  perhaps  naively,  had  taken  Con- 
gress at  its  word  when  It  passed  the  Small 
Business  Energy  Loan  Act  tn  1978.  Congres- 
sional sponsors  of  the  act  Intended  to  create 
a  pool  of  relatively  high-risk  capital  for 
energy  conservation-related  sales  and  manu- 
facturing comtMuiles.  The  act  directed  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  establish 
a  program  providing  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees  to  qualifying  companies. 

But  what  MOler  and  other  loan  applicanU 
failed  to  consider  was  that  Congress  only 
passes  laws;  agencies  administer  and  enforce 
them.  And  the  asency  in  this  case,  the  SBA. 
didn't  like  the  program  and  didn't  want  to 
administer  it.  So  it  didn't 

The  SBA  deliberately  discouraged  loan 
applications,  according  to  sources  inside  the 
agency.  For  months  after  the  loan  program 
was  supposed  to  begin,  some  SBA  held 
office  personnel  were  still  telling  applicants 
that  no  such  program  existed.  Some  loan 
seekers  resorted  to  bringing  in  copies  of  the 
Federal  Register  to  prove  that  the  lav  had 
been  passed. 

What  Miller  and  other  loan  applicanU 
couldnt  know  was  that  all  the  executive 
agencies  and  departments  involved  with  the 
program,  including  the  SBA.  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  (DOE),  0}ngresa.  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  were  at 
odds  with  each  other  over  it 

The  SBA  never  wanted  the  prognm.  The 
agency  told  Congress  before  the  bill  ever 
left  committee  that  it  had  no  adequate  way 
to  evaluate  energy  loan  applications.  Give  it 
to  DOE,  the  SBA  said.  But  Congress  didn't 
want  to  turn  over  another  small  business-re- 
lated program  to  DOE.  which  already  had  a 
poor  reputation  for  dealing  with  small  busi- 
nesses. 

So  "they  dumped  It  on  us,"  says  an  SBA 
offidaL  "We  didn't  get  any  money  to  admin- 
ister It  and  we  didn't  know  how  to  Judge  the 
applications,  so  it  took  a  long  time  to  get 
going." 

Another  SBA  spokesman  says  that  aid 
from  DOE  in  setting  up  evaluation  tech- 
niques, as  ordered  in  the  legislation,  was 
"dismaL" 

A  spokesman  for  DOE,  which  employs 
30.600  bureaucrats,  says  the  agency  lacked 
enough  manpower  to  help  the  SBA  run  the 
project 

He  also  says  the  SBA  might  not  have 
needed  as  much  help  as  it  says  it  did.  Many 
of  the  loan  applications  received  were  from 
companies  that  had  already  had  varying  de- 
grees of  assistance  and  financial  aid  from 
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DOE.  "That  should  have  given  [the  SBA] 
some  idea  as  to  their  credibility,"  he  adds. 

Congress  authorized  $75  million  for  the 
program  originally,  but  only  $5  million  In 
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ment  before  it  would  fund  the  loan.  "The 
SBA  man  sat  us  down  In  an  office,"  Miller 
says,  "and  told  us  they  had  to  have  the  pat- 
ents because  they  felt  we  might  sell  them 
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eludes  a  blood  bank  and  food  distribu- 
tion effort.  He  founded  the  North 
Ward  Citizen  Committee  and  its 
highly    skilled    volimteer     first    aid 
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modities  program,  it  once  again,  at- 
tests to  the  need  for  more  local  gov- 
ernment   and    less    Federal    Qovem- 
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are  sent  by  DSDA.  For  example,  Boise 
Schools'  kitchens  are  not  equipped  with 
food  slicers,  making  it  necessary  to  slice  all 
of  the  cheese  by  hand.  It  is  nossible  to  slice 
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school  district  has  provided  parents  and  stu- 
dents with  no  choice  in  its  selection.  Or. 
that  foods  are  served,  such  as  purple  plums. 
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DOE.  "Ttutt  should  have  given  [the  SBA] 
■ome  ide*  u  to  their  credlbfllty,"  he  adds. 

Concress  authorized  t7S  million  for  the 
prograin  origlnaUy.  but  only  $5  mUlion  In 
direct  loans  and  $1  million  tn  gxiarmntees 
were  appropriated  for  the  first  year.  "I 
guess  you  might  say  It  got  forgotten."  s&ys  a 
ooncressibnal  stJiff  member. 

The  SBA  went  through  that  money 
almost  immediately  and  had  to  transfer 
funds  from  other  lending  activities  to  fill 
the  TOid,  says  Peter  P.  McNelah,  deputy  aa- 
soclate  administrator  for  finance  and  Invest- 
ment. McNeish  says  the  demand  still  far 
outdistances  the  available  money,  which 
makes  you  wonder  about  the  SBA's  next 
move. 

Instead  of  lobbying  Congress  for  more 
money,  as  an  advocacy  agency  might  have 
been  expected  to  do.  the  SBA  began  a  prac- 
ticed effort  to  discourage  use  of  the  pro- 
gram. It  quietly  sidetracked  suggestions 
aimed  at  promoting  the  program  and  tried 
to  send  applicants  for  energy  program  loans 
Into  its  general  loan  program.  Still  the 
energy  loan  program  wouldn't  go  away. 

"It  turned  into  a  classic  bureaucratic 
Catch-22."  says  an  SBA  source.  "They 
couldnt  lobby  for  more  funding  because  the 
(number  of]  applicants  went  down.  The  ap- 
plications oouldnt  be  funded  because  there 
wasn't  enough  money." 

What  applicants  there  were  for  the 
energy  loans  encountered  the  more  strin- 
gent paperwork  and  collateralization  de- 
mands of  the  general  loan  program.  Never 
mind  the  congressional  tnstructioDs  that 
aid  tlM  SBA  should  recognise  the  higher- 
risk  nature  of  the  energy  loans  and  not  re- 
quire the  same  level  of  collateralization  as 
BDder  the  general  loan  program.  "It  is  the 
intent  of  Congress,"  the  law  reads,  "that  the 
peperwork  burden  and  regulatory  impact  oa 
appUomti  shall  be  mlnimbed." 

Altbouch  the  SBA  offk:faUy  says  It  has 
compiled  with  oongreasional  intent  an  in- 
ternal study  by  the  agency  observes  that 
the  most  frequently  voiced  complaints  with 
the  program  were  that  there  was  too  much 
paperwork  and  that  the  SBA  dictated  the 
use  of  the  loan  funds  to  an  excessive  degree. 

E>rangelln  MUler  and  her  brother  Just 
wanted  some  help  getting  their  wind  and 
hydroelectric  power  equipment  Into  produc- 
tion. They  had  developed  the  alternative 
energy  products  with  almost  $300,000  In 
grants  from  DOE.  Like  many  others  in  inno- 
vative businesses.  Miller  could  find  no  bank 
willing  to  finance  the  firm's  enterprises. 

But  the  SBA  hasnt  been  much  help, 
either.  In  January,  one  full  year  after  Miller 
applied  and  five  months  after  her  loan  was 
approved,  she  still  hadn't  received  a  check. 
"They  told  us  to  quit  calling  and  not  to 
write  anymore.  We  were  treated  like  Idds," 
she  says. 

Miller  has  company.  Desole  Enterprises, 
Rising  Sun.  Md..  also  applied  to  the  SBA  for 
an  energy  loan.  "We  wasted  six  months 
trying  to  get  the  loan  when  we  could  have 
gone  to  the  bank  ourselves."  says  Bill 
Koldus,  Desole's  treasurer. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Desole's  Initial 
orders  for  the  solar  equipment  it  manufac- 
tures came  from  government  agencies,  the 
SBA  forced  each  of  the  principals  to  sec\ire 
the  1125.000  loan  personally.  "I  think  we 
got  screwed."  says  Koldus.  "They  didn't  teU 
us  we  had  to  put  up  our  belongings— houses, 
everything— until  Just  before  giving  us  the 
check." 

BCOler  and  her  brother  also  fought  their 
way  through  the  collateral  dilemma,  but 
then  hit  another  snag,  one  that  left  them 
wondering  whose  side  the  SBA  is  on.  After 
her  company  spent  several  years  working 
with  the  government  to  develop  and  patent 
their  products.  Miller  says,  the  SBA  wanted 
the  patent  rights  turned  over  to  the  govem- 
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ment  before  it  would  fund  the  loan.  "The 
SBA  man  sat  us  down  in  an  office,"  Miller 
says,  "and  told  us  they  had  to  have  the  pat- 
ents because  they  felt  we  might  sell  them 
and  leave. 

"We  come  from  the  heart  of  America, 
we're  trying  to  bring  something  good  to  our 
country,  and  they're  suggesting  we  are 
trying  to  connive  something  and  sneak  out 
of  the  country.  It  was  hard  to  take,"  she 
says.  Eventually  she  won  that  battle,  too. 

But  as  INC.  went  to  press.  Miller  still  had 
no  check,  and  the  alternative  energy  equip- 
ment the  loan  was  Intended  to  fimd  is  no 
closer  to  production. 

The  SBA  suffering  from  a  bureaucratic 
headache,  now  wants  to  ease  the  pain  by 
eliminating  completely  the  direct  loan  por- 
tion of  the  energy  program.  It  asked  Con- 
gress for  $60  million  in  loan  guarantee  au- 
thority only  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Congress, 
however.  Is  likely  to  raise  that  figure  and  to 
appropriate  some  direct  loan  funds  as  well, 
even  if  the  agency  doesn't  want  them. 

When  it  passed  the  Small  Business 
Energy  Loan  Act  almost  two  years  ago.  Con- 
gress apparently  thought  small  business  In- 
novators could  help  the  country  along 
toward  Carter's  goal  of  energy  independ- 
ence. 

"They're  the  guys  who  are  going  to  make 
a  difference.  We've  got  the  statistics  to 
prove  that."  says  a  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  staff  member.  "The  Administra- 
tion still  thinks  the  conglomerates  are  going 
to  build  giant  solar  energy  power  stations. 
but  they're  not.  Their  record  through  all 
this  is  terrible." 

But  a  high-level  SBA  official  still  balks. 
"It's  not  our  Job  to  evaluate  the  energy  ini- 
tiatives of  the  Administration  or  to  adminis- 
ler  loans  differently  because  of  them,  '  he 
says.» 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANTHONY 
IMPERIALE 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  ireW  JSRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  8. 1  will  be  Joining  many  other 
friends  and  well-wishers  in  honoring 
New  Jersey  Assemblyman  Anthony 
Imperlale. 

Tony  is  one  of  those  very  rare  Indl- 
vidusds  whose  busy  schedule  can 
always  be  expanded,  somehow,  to  ac- 
commodate yet  another  public  service 
project.  In  his  dedication  to  making 
his  community  and  our  State  a  better 
place  in  wliich  to  live,  he  has  touched 
the  lives  of  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  New  Jersey  residents. 

The  father  of  five  children,  Tony 
has  been  active  in  Scouting  and  has 
served  on  school  advisory  committees 
for  many  years.  He  is  the  founder  of 
Teenagers  Against  Narcotics. 

A  veteran  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Amvets.  He  is  past 
Knights  of  Columbus  grand  knight 
and  a  member  of  the  Moose  Lodge.  He 
founded  the  United  League  of  Italian 
Americans. 

Tony's  face  Is  familiar  to  almost  ev- 
eryone in  the  North  Ward  of  Newark, 
where  his  civic  contributions  are  leg- 
endary. He  founded  the  North  Ward 
Social  Services  operation,  wliich  in- 
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eludes  a  blood  bank  and  food  distribu- 
tion effort.  He  founded  the  North 
Ward  Citizen  Committee  and  its 
highly  skilled  volunteer  first  aid 
squadron. 

He  served  as  Newark's  councilman  at 
large  and  as  an  Essex/Hudson  County 
senator  and  an  Essex  County  assemb- 
lyman prior  to  his  election  as  the  30th 
district's  able  assemblyman. 

A  lifelong'  New  Jersey  resident, 
Tony's  endeavors  in  business,  in  gov- 
ernment, or  in  civic  affairs  are  each 
alone  worthy  of  commendation.  The 
combined  impact  of  his  work  has 
earned  him  the  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion of  people  across  the  State. 

It  is  my  great  personal  and  profes- 
sional privilege  to  coimt  Tony  Imper- 
lale as  a  friend.  I  extend  to  him  my 
gratitude  for  his  assistance  and  many 
courtesies  to  me,  my  commendation 
for  his  truly  amazing  record  of  service, 
and  my  very  best  wishes  for  every  hap- 
piness and  success  in  the  future.* 


BOISE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  POINTS 
TOWARD  THE  NEED  FOR  CASH- 
m-LIEU  OF  COMMODITIES  FOR 
THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH 
PROGRAM 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IK  THS  HOUSE  OF  RXPSESKNTATIVBS 

Thttrtday,  May  1,  19S0 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  18,  1980,  Judy  Stanton,  director 
of  food  services  for  the  Independent 
School  District  of  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
testified  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  Subcommit- 
tee on  Elementary,  Secondary,  and  Vo- 
cational Education  concerning  the 
cash-in-Ueu  of  commodities  pilot  pro- 
gram for  the  year  1978-79.  The  high- 
lights of  her  testimony  are  reprinted 
below. 

Close  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  overwhelming  success  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  Boise  School  District.  Not 
only  were  they  able  to  save  4.6  cents 
for  each  of  the  1.9  million  school 
lunches  served  during  the  year,  but 
they  also  had  $87,000  In  the  bank 
upon  termination  of  the  program  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  Surely 
these  outstanding  figures  are  indica- 
tive of  the  potential  of  the  csish-in-lieu 
of  commodities  for  the  national  school 
lunch  program. 

Because  the  Boise  School  District, 
and  the  seven  other  pilot  projects  who 
participated  In  the  USDA's  cash-In- 
Ueu  of  commodities  program,  are  ex- 
emplary of  the  possibilities  for  each 
school  district  in  Idaho,  I  have  Intro- 
duced H.R.  6742  which  will  remove  the 
whole  State  from  the  commodities 
program.  I  urge  you  to  review  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program  as  It  is  presently 
working  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
support  H.R.  6742  which  will  allow 
Idaho  to  do  the  same. 

I  commend  this  testimony  to  my  col- 
leagues. Not  only  does  it  emphasize 
the  need  for  the  cash-in-lieu  of  com- 
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modities  program,  it  once  again,  at- 
tests to  the  need  for  more  local  gov- 
ernment and  less  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict of  Boise  City  was  able  to  provide 
a  better  quality  lunch  at  a  lower  cost 
when  left  to  manage  Its  own  affairs. 
We  should  take  heed  of  this  message 
and  reduce  excessive  Federal  control 
In  our  lives.  The  cash-in-lieu  of  com- 
modities program  can  be  just  another 
step  toward  that  goal. 

Mrs.  Stanton's  testimony  reads  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, I  am  Judy  Stanton,  Director  of  Food 
Services  for  the  Independent  School  Dis- 
trict of  Boise  City,  Idaho.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
here  today  to  discuss  the  advantages  of  the 
proposed  local  purchase  of  commodities  pro- 
gram. 

The  Boise  School  District  was  one  of  the 
(8)  pilot  programs  to  participate  in  the  cash- 
in-lieu  of  commodity  pilot  program  for  the 
year  1978-79.  Documentation  Is*  available 
showing  that  the  Boise  District  saved 
$87,000  per  year,  or  4.6  cents  per  meal.  This 
system  of  local  purchasing  enabled  our 
school  district  to  Improve  the  efficiency  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  by  advanced 
planniE.<7  and  control  of  purchasing,  storage, 
and  labor  costs.  Food  was  purchased  that 
could  best  be  utilized  by  the  Boise  District 
with  existing  facilities  and  equipment.  And, 
most  Importantly,  the  nourishment  of  the 
students  was  improved  by  serving  more 
fresh  fruit  and  vegetables,  increased  student 
participation,  and  decreased  plate  waste. 

FUSCRASING 

Commodities  supply  34  percent  of  the 
food  utilized  in  the  Boise  School  Food  Serv- 
ice Programs.  If  the  cost  of  the  eight  ounce 
carton  of  milk  required  in  the  meal  pattern 
were  taken  from  the  food  cost,  commodities 
would  represent  48  pereent  of  the  food  used 
per  meal.  This  means  that  the  local  district 
has  no  control  over  a  large  percentage  of 
the  types  of  foods  selected,  the  quantities 
received,  or  the  dates  delivered. 

Menus  are  plaimed  six  months  in  advance, 
with  foods  placed  on  bid  in  quantities  for 
the  ensuing  six-month  period.  This  enables 
food  to  be  purchased  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  take  advantage  of  large  quantity  dis- 
counts and  to  maximize  the  efficiency  of 
the  bid  process.  Because  school  districts 
have  not  been  notified  far  enough  in  ad- 
vance of  commodity  deliveries,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cancel  or  delay  the  receiving  of 
items  for  which  bids  have  already  been 
awarded.  This  causes  local  purveyors  to  be 
unwilling  to  bid,  or  bid  higher  prices  to 
allow  for  these  alterations  in  the  original 
bid. 

Other  than  a  general  list  of  probable  com- 
modity deliveries  per  year,  without  dates  or 
amount,  the  school  district  receives  only  six 
weeks  prior  notice  of  the  approximate  deliv- 
ery dates  and  quantities  from  the  State 
Office.  This  may  result  In  receiving  large 
quantities  of  Items  that  the  school  district 
already  has  in  stock. 

Foods  may  be  purchased  on  the  local  level 
at  a  price  equal  to,  or  less  than,  the  price 
charged  for  USDA  commodities.  In  addition 
to  the  USDA  price,  the  SUte  charges  $1.50 
per  case  for  shipping  and  handling.  The 
State  shares  storage  with  the  Boise  School 
District  and  still  charges  the  $1.50  for  ship- 
ping for  only  a  paper  transfer. 

Pood  may  be  purchased  locally  that  can 
best  be  utilized  by  the  school  district  with 
the  existing  facilities  and  equipment.  There 
are  no  commodity  processing  agreements 
for  the  State  of  Idaho,  therefore,  all  com- 
modities must  be  used  in  the  form  that  they 
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are  sent  by  USDA.  For  example,  Boise 
Schools'  idtchens  are  not  equipped  with 
food  slicers,  maldng  it  necessary  to  slice  all 
of  the  cheese  by  hand.  It  is  possible  to  slice 
5-pound  loaves  of  cheese  in  this  manner,  but 
USDA's  latest  delivery  of  Cheddar  cheese 
were  in  40-pound  blocks  which  are  almost 
Impossible  to  handle.  If  cheese  was  pur- 
chased at  the  local  level,  it  would  either  be 
sliced  or  shredded  ready  for  use.  This  can  be 
done  by  the  manufacturer  more  efficiently, 
and  the  cost  per  pound  Is  minimal. 

Another  example  is  the  french  fries 
USDA  purchases.  They  are  light  in  color 
and  require  25  minutes  to  cook  tn  an  oven. 
Boise  Schools'  Idtchens  do  not  have  deep  fat 
fryers.  The  french  fries  purchased  locally 
are  made  especially  for  oven  preparation 
and  require  10-12  minutes  to  cook  and  may 
be  served  Immediately.  USDA  french  fries 
require  such  a  long  cooking  time  that  they 
must  be  cooked  ahead  and  kept  warm.  This 
results  in  limp,  soggy  french  fries  (McDon- 
ald's never  served  a  limp  fry). 

STORAGE 

USDA  commodities  are  received  in  large 
quantities  that  must  be  stored  for  a  long 
period  of  time.  The  Boise  School  District 
pays  for  commercial  storage  of  the  commod- 
ities until  they  are  delivered  to  the  individu- 
al schools  in  quantities  for  one  week.  The 
bulk  of  the  commodities  are  received  in  the 
Spring  which  must  then  be  stored  through- 
out the  Summer  and  Fall. 

Locally  purchased  foods  are  delivered  as 
needed  to  the  school  district's  central  ware- 
house. A  decision  can  be  made  at  the  time  of 
purchase  as  to  which  is  more  cost-effective, 
to  take  a  carload  of  an  item  or  have  It  deliv- 
ered monthly. 

USDA  purchased  commodities  are  offered 
and  received  late  in  the  school  year.  It  is 
then  necessary  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
previously  planned  menus  to  use  up  the 
commodities  or  to  pay  for  storage  for  them 
for  a  long  period  of  time  over  the  summer 
months. 

rOOD  ACCEPTABILITY 

Some  of  the  USDA  commodities  not  eaten 
by  the  students  in  the  Boise  School  District 
include:  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  canned  chick- 
en, purple  plums,  white  beans,  and  turkey 
rolls.  Participation  falls  off  when  canned 
chicken  or  turkey  roll  is  on  the  menu  by  500 
to  1,000  students,  or  5-10%.  This  causes  the 
labor  costs  (per  meal)  to  Increase,  making  it 
costly  to  utilize  the  USDA  commodities  and 
does  not  help  the  image  of  the  school  lunch 
program  or  the  nourishment  of  the  stu- 
dents. Foods  like  canned  plums  are  served 
with  a  popular  item,  such  as  com  dogs,  in 
hopes  that  participation  will  not  fall,  but 
the  plums  do  not  nourish  the  students  since 
they  all  go  in  the  garbage.  Pood  items  Uke 
canned  sweet  potatoes  or  rice  are  refused  by 
the  school  district  because  they  require  ad- 
ditional ingredients  and  labor  to  make  them 
acceptable,  and  they  then  still  go  in  the  gar- 
bage. Idaho  students  prefer  Idaho  commod- 
ities such  as  beef  and  potatoes  rather  than 
rice  and  canned  chicken. 

KEW  SCHOOL  LUNCH  MEAL  REQUIREMENTS  AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  USDA  commodity  program  appears 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  new  "School 
Lunch  Meal  Requirements  and  Menu  Plan- 
ning Recommendations."  The  new  proposed 
menu  planning  recommendations  address 
the  effect  of  such  things  as  student  and 
parent  Involvement  In  menu  planning  rec- 
ommendations, food  acceptability,  plate 
waste,  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  program's  ability  to  address 
current  dietary  concerns.  How  can  we  show 
our  concern  to  parents  and  students  and  our 
willingness  to  accept  their  suggestions  when 
48  percent  of  the  food  that  we  use  in  the 
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school  district  has  provided  parents  and  stu- 
dents with  no  choice  in  its  selection.  Or, 
that  foods  are  served,  such  as  purple  plums, 
regardless  of  the  plate  waste  just  because 
the  government  sends  them. 

Another  new  recommendation  states, 
"keep  fat,  sugar,  and  salt  at  a  moderate 
leveL"  We  prefer  to  serve  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  because  they  are  eaten  t>etter  by 
the  students  and  are  less  costly.  Fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  lower  in  salt  and  sugar 
and  are  higher  in  vitamin  and  mineral  con- 
tent than  the  canned  products.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  replace  healthful  fresh  fruit 
and  vegetables  on  our  menus  with  govern- 
ment purchased  canned  foods.  The  new  rec- 
ommendations also  suggest  that  lean 
ground  beef  be  substituted  for  pork  or  sau- 
sage. In  order  to  use  up  the  ground  pork 
that  the  USDA  is  sending,  we  are  substitut- 
ing ground  beef  in  our  recipes  with  ground 
pork. 

In  conclusion,  1  would  like  to  recommend 
that  Congress  and  the  USDA  consider  the 
local  purchase  of  commodities  system  to 
maintain  a  balanced  budget  which  would  be 
an  effective  means  of  nourishing  our  stu- 
dents without  cutting  the  reimbursement 
for  the  paying  child.* 


THE  CRIMINAL  CODE  REVISION 
ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
6915.  the  Criminal  Code  Revision  Act 
is  presently  before  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee.  This  legislation  is  the 
product  of  lengthy  and  painstaking 
work  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crimi- 
nal Justice.  It  brings  the  House  closer 
than  it  has  ever  been  before  to  accom- 
plishing the  work  started  over  a 
decade  ago  by  the  Brown  Commission. 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  editorials  on  this 
subject  from  the  Washington  Post  and 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24, 1980] 
Back  to  the  Code 

For  the  first  time  since  It  began  the  proj- 
ect 14  years  ago,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee is  now  seriously  considering  legisla- 
tion completely  rewriting  the  country's 
criminal  law.  One  of  iu  subcommittees 
headed  by  Rep.  Robert  P.  Drlnan.  has  ham- 
mered out  a  bill  that  would  give  the  crimi- 
nal law  the  Icind  of  overhaul  it  needs. 

This  is  a  reversal  of  what  had  been  hap- 
penir\g  on  the  Hill  ever  since  (Congress  au- 
thorized and  President  Johnson  appointed  a 
blue-ribbon  commission  in  1966  to  deal  with 
this  complex  subject  Until  Rep.  Drlnan 
took  over  the  subcommittee  last  year,  the 
House  bad  merely  toyed  with  the  subject 
while  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  tried 
time  after  time  to  produce  legislation.  By 
Jamming  a  decade  of  work  into  more  than 
200  meetings  over  12  months,  the  Drlnan 
committee  may  have  given  criminal  law 
reform  the  impetus  it  needs. 

There  has  been  general  agreement,  siiux 
at  least  1968,  that  the  criminal  law  needs  to 
be  thoroughly  rewritten.  It  is  full  of  contra- 
dictions, amblgiiities  and  provisions  that 
have  long  been  obsolete.  Tne  problem— and 
the  reason  for  the  long  delay— is  that  any 
resolution  of  those  difficulties  carries  with 
it  some  change  in  the  substance  of  the  law. 
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And  there  has  been  no  consensus  on  how 
the  Uw  should  be  changed. 
The  latest  Senate  version,  which  has  been 
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ation  as  well  caution  against  instituting 
what  amounts  to  a  form  of  "preventive  de- 
tention." or  punishment  by  jailing  oeiore  a 
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The  California  raisin  industry- 
world's  largest  raisin  industry— will  be 
highlighted  during  the  May  3-10  ob- 
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SCIENCE      AND      GOVERNMENT: 
THE    EVOLUTION   OF   A   PART- 
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short-term  objectives  as  well  as  weigh  long- 
term  objectives  based  on  a  context  that 

POllld  h«»mmp  nhsnlAt^  nt  xhnrt  nnti/v    T^» 
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ment,  after  all,  receives  its  mandate  from 
the  populace  and  must  respond  out  of  both 
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And  there  has  been  no  consensus  on  how 
the  Uw  should  be  changed. 

The  latest  Senate  version,  which  has  been 
pending  on  the  floor  since  January,  Is  being 
actively  opposed  by  both  the  American  Civil 
liberties  Union  and  some  conservative 
groups.  The  ACLU  says  the  bill  threatens 
civil  liberties  in  many  ways,  especially  by 
creating  some  new  federal  crimes,  changing 
the  way  in  which  Judges  determine  what 
sentences  to  impose  and  authorizing  greater 
use  of  preventive  detention.  The  magazine 
Human  Events  opposes  the  bill  because. 
among  other  things,  it  lowers  penalties  on 
some  drug  offenses,  tightens  gun  control 
Uw  and  expands  the  civil  rights  laws. 

These  conflicting  views  underline  the 
compromises  the  Senate  bill  contains.  Nei- 
ther of  Its  chief  sponsors.  Sens.  Edward 
Kennedy  and  Strom  Thurmond,  is  com- 
pletely happy  with  it.  But  each  believes— 
from  quite  different  perspectives  of  what 
the  law  ought  to  be— that  the  pluses  in  the 
bill  outweigh  the  minuses.  Such  a  Judgment 
depends  heavily  on  the  value  assigned  to 
the  creation  of  a  comprehensive  and  under- 
standable criminal  code  in  contrast  to  the 
chaotic  set  of  laws  that  now  exists.  We  place 
a  high  value  on  creating  this  new  code  and 
regard  certain  of  the  compromises  that  have 
t>een  made  as  unfortunate,  but  not  disas- 
trous to  civil  liberties.  Some  of  the  worst  as- 
pects of  last  year's  Senate  bUl  that  threat- 
ened freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 
have  been  eliminated. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Drinan  subcom- 
mittee has  many  of  the  same  faults  (or  vir- 
tues). Some,  but  not  all.  of  the  ACLU's  ob- 
jections have  been  met.  That  makes  it  a 
better  bill  than  the  Senate's,  more  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spirit  of  reform  that  motivated 
the  blue-ribbon  commission's  recommenda- 
tions a  decade  ago.  Although  the  bill  still 
needs  improvement,  especially  in  the  area  of 
defining  obscenity,  it  is  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  It  should  be  acted  on  as  speedily 
as  possible.  This  year,  finally.  Congress 
could  complete  work  on  one  of  the  most  am- 
bitious projects  it  has  ever  undertaken. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  Apr. 
22.  1980] 

CammAL  Code  Cuxax 

Long  and  arduous  negotiations  in  Con- 
gress over  legislation  to  update,  simplify, 
and  streamline  the  VA.  criminal  code  are 
gradually  nearing  a  climax.  Some  14  years 
of  give-and-take  lie  behiiul  the  two  pending 
reform  bills,  one  of  which  Is  expected  to  be 
taken  up  April  23  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  other,  soon  after  that, 
by  the  entire  Senate.  Reform  of  the  3.000 
conillcUng.  outdated  laws  that  make  up  the 
unwleldly  federal  criminal  code  Is  much 
overdue.  It  would  be  a  pity  If  election-year 
politkt  or  a  last-minute  slew  of  short-sight- 
ed amendments  were  allowed  to  derail  the 
legislation  at  this  late  date. 

This  la  not  to  say  that  all  problems  have 
been  eliminated  in  some  of  the  proposed 
change*— problems  which  need  to  be  ad- 
dreoed.  The  sentencing  provisions  tn  the 
Senate  version  are  a  key  example.  They 
would  eliminate  parole  and  provide  longer 
prlaon  aentences  than  are  currently  re- 
quired for  a  wide  range  of  crimes  (consider- 
ably longer  terms  than  tai  the  House  ver- 
■iOD).  And.  at  a  time  when  prlaon  overcrowd- 
inc  to  a  national  disgrace,  they  fail  to  en- 
oourage  Judges  to  make  greater  use  of  alter- 
natives  to  ImprlatMunent— Lc.  work  release. 
restttutioa.  and  community  senrloe. 

Moreorer.  the  so-called  baO  reforms,  with 
their  dteturbing  impllcatiODS.  are  still  in  the 
Senate  bill  and  ought  to  be  deleted.  Ovil 
libertarians  and  the  American  Bar  Associ- 
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ation  as  well  caution  against  instituting 
what  amounts  to  a  form  of  "preventive  de- 
tention." or  punishment  by  jailing  oeiore  a 
defendant  has  been  tried  and  found  guilty 
of  committing  a  crime.  Under  ciurent  law. 
bail  can  only  be  used  to  ensure  a  defend- 
ant's presence  at  trial.  The  proposed 
changes  would  give  Judges  broader  discre- 
tion to  deny  bail  even  when  a  suspect  is 
deemed  likely  to  return  to  court.  Judges  al- 
ready have  the  necessary  authority  to  Jail  a 
suspect  who  poses  a  clear  danger  to  the 
community. 

Still,  there  are  a  number  of  significant 
criminal-code  improvements  In  the  proposed 
legislation.  For  Instance,  antiquated  prohibi- 
tions against  such  now  unlikely  offenses  as 
detaining  carrier  pigeons  and  dealing  with 
foreign  powers  by  private  citizens  would  be 
deleted.  A  host  of  modem-day  crimes  such 
as  consumer  fraud,  white-collar  crime,  and 
environmental  pollution  are  addressed  for 
the  first  time. 

One  important,  long  delayed  reform  re- 
cently attached  to  the  House  bill  (and  ex- 
pected to  be  added  to  the  Senate  version) 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminating 
abuses  in  the  U.S.  grand  Jury  system.  It 
would  allow  witnesses  appearing  before  a 
grand  Jury  to  have  a  lawyer  with  them  In 
the  room  instead  of  merely  available  for 
consultation  outside.  Grand  jury  proceed- 
ings have  often  become  the  captive  of  over- 
zealous  prosecutors  anxious  to  secure  an  in- 
dictment for  political  or  other  reasons. 
Lmder  current  law  a  witnes.s  called  to  testify 
before  a  grand  jury  appears  alone  under  a 
prosecutor's  often  hostile  questioning.  His 
testimony  can  be  used  against  him  at  a  later 
trial.  There  Is  no  Judge  to  serve  as  referee. 
The  sessions  are  conducted  In  secret.  In 
short,  a  grand  Jury  witness  is  defenseless 
and  largely  at  the  mercy  of  the  prosecutor. 

The  ABA  and  many  top  prosecutors  have 
long  argued  that  the  mere  presence  of  a 
lawyer  In  the  grand  Jury  room  to  advise  a 
witness,  even  if  the  attorney  is  barred  from 
addressing  the  grand  Jury,  would  restrain 
prosecutors  from  badgering  witnesses.  The 
lawyer  would  also  serve  as  a  witness  to  the 
questioning.  This  proposed  change  could 
help  restore  fairness  and  Justice  to  grand 
Juries  and  better  equip  them  to  fulfill  their 
original  function— to  be  an  impartial  search 
for  truth,  carefuUy  balancing  the  rights  of 
the  individual  against  the  state's  duty  to  un- 
cover criminal  activity. 

Such  essential  reforms  ought  not  to  be  al- 
lowed to  slip  away  at  this  late  date.  A  con- 
tinuation of  the  kind  of  careful  and  persis- 
tent deliberations  that  have  marked  the 
debate  since  the  enormous  task  of  rewriting 
the  criminal  laws  began  seven  Congresses 
ago  is  still  needed.  With  the  end  in  sight. 
Congress  must  not  let  up  now  in  striving  to 
give  Americans  as  strong  and  equitable  a 
criminal  code  as  possible.* 


THE  1980  NATIONAL  RAISIN 
WEEK  RESOLUTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OP  CAUrOIUf lA 
IK  THZ  HOUSK  OT  REPRESEirrATIVZS 

Thundav.  May  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  inflation  Is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  It  Ig  refreshing  to  call 
your  attention  to  California  raisins- 
one  of  the  few  products  in  any  cate- 
gory that  have  decreased  in  price  this 
year. 
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The  California  raisin  industry- 
world's  largest  raisin  industry— will  be 
highlighted  during  the  May  3-10  ob- 
servance of  National  Raisin  Week. 

Prices  of  California  raisins  in  Febru- 
ary were  more  than  22  percent  lower 
than  a  year  ago,  and  record  numbers 
of  U.S.  consumers  have  been  buying 
this  tasty  product,  which  is  great  for 
eating  out  of  hand,  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts, for  cooking,  in  cereals,  and  many 
other  uses. 

Most  encouraging  are  the  high  sales 
volume  and  very  substantial  house- 
hold penetration.  This  Idnd  of  data  re- 
flects the  results  of  heavy  advertising 
and  promotion  by  the  industry  and  in- 
dividual packers,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  raisins  are  one  of  the  few  items  in 
the  grocery  store  whose  price  has 
come  down. 

An  average  of  more  than  250.000 
tons  of  raisins  are  produced  in  a 
normal  crop  year  in  California,  and 
the  success  of  the  industry  Is  of  great 
significance  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans. 

High  commendation  should  go  to 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
for  its  activities  in  the  fields  of  adver- 
tising, promotion,  and  research. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  mem- 
bers. Calrab  carries  on  Its  program  of 
aggressive  advertising  and  promotion, 
not  only  domestically,  but  in  17  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 

Calrab's  representatives  overseas  are 
optimistic  that  high-quality  California 
raisins  wiU  regain  ground  lost  through 
short  supply  conditions  last  year,  and 
move  into  new  areas  this  marketing 
year. 

We  also  wish  to  point  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  As- 
sociation, which  has  successfully 
brought  raisin  growers  and  packers  to- 
gether in  a  concerted  effort  to  give 
them  a  better  voice  in  marketing. 

All  other  raisin  growers  and  packers 
are  also  deserving  of  praise  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  major  indus- 
try. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation 
In  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  tmder  Fed- 
eral marketing  orders  which  have 
done  so  much  to  bring  about  the  or- 
derly marketing  of  our  raisin  crops 
and  have  also  been  instnmiental  in 
the  development  of  export  markets. 

The  raisin  industry,  which  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a 
special  galute  during  this  National 
Raisin  Week,« 
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SCIENCE  AND  GOVERNMENT: 
THE  EVOLUTION  OF  A  PART- 
NERSHIP 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  22  our  colleague, 
Mr.  Pdqua,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology,  ad- 
dressed the  aimual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences. 

His  remarks,  which  place  the  evolu- 
tion of  Federal  participation  in  science 
in  the  context  of  the  growing  vel(xity 
of  change  in  contemporary  society,  are 
thought  provoking  for  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
opportimity  to  read  uid  reflect  on 
them. 

The  article  follows: 

Address  by  Hon.  Don  Puqua 

Members  of  the  Academy  and  distin- 
guished guests,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be 
here  tonight.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  an  oc- 
casion for  sharing  some  thoughts  rather 
than  one  for  discussing  specific  programs  or 
budget  proposals. 

In  Jacob  Bronowski's  essays  on  "The 
Ascent  of  Man"  he  described  the  essence  of 
science  as  "ask  an  impertinent  question,  and 
you  are  on  the  way  to  the  pertinent 
answer."  Let  me  l>egin  then  by  saying,  I 
admire  your  collective  impertinence  and 
thapk  you  for  your  bounty  of  pertinent  an- 
swers. 

Society  is  increasingly  dependent  on  those 
answers  for  Its  survival  and  prosperity.  The 
scientific  and  technological  progress  of 
modem  man  has  been  the  most  significant 
factor  in  alleviating  the  burdens  of  primary 
existence  to  make  life  easier,  healthier  and 
happier.  The  life  of  man  in  advanced  soci- 
eties is  very  largely  a  reflection  of  the  work 
of  scientists  during  the  past  three  centuries. 
Their  discoveries,  when  placed  in  the  hands 
of  engineers  and  technicians,  have  given  to 
man  the  mastery  over  the  material  world 
which  he  now  enjoys  and  on  which  his  ex- 
istence depends. 

It  Is  both  awesome  and  comforting  to  con- 
template that  of  all  the  scientists  who  have 
ever  lived  in  the  history  of  the  world,  ninety 
percent  are  alive  today.  We  need  all  of  you 
and  more. 

In  the  industrialized  world,  rapid  and  in- 
cessant change  has  become  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  modem  life.  I  am  not  sure 
that  as  individuals  we  have  even  assimilated 
this  rate  of  change. 

When  we  consider  that  for  ninety-eight 
percent  of  the  long  span  of  human  existence 
man  could  travel  only  as  fast  as  he  could 
walk,  nine  or  ten  miles  in  three  hours,  and 
In  the  last  two  percent  of  that  time  span  he 
has  learned  to  travel  75,000  miles  via 
manned  space  vehicles  in  the  same  three 
hours,  we  can  Just  begin  to  grasp  the  stag- 
gering pace  of  our  times.  In  fact,  it  is  possi- 
ble for  someone  who  saw  the  Wright  broth- 
ers' flight  over  Kitty  Hawk  to  have  also 
watched  A(>ollo  11  go  to  the  moon. 

Nor  will  this  pace  of  change  slow  up.  The 
velocity  of  history  is  speeding  us  past  the 
mechanical  age  of  the  industrial  revolution 
into  an  age  of  unique  developments  in  fields 
as  diverse  as  medicine  and  electronics. 

As  we  are  catapulted  forward  by  our  new 
understandings,  discoveries  and  inventions, 
we  have  had  to  make  faster  and  more  far- 
reaching  decisions.  We  have  had  to  meet 
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short-term  objectives  as  well  as  weigh  long- 
term  objectives  based  on  a  context  that 
could  become  obsolete  at  short  notice.  The 
question  then  becomes,  what  assurance  do 
we  have  that  when  these  changes  bring  new 
and  unanticipated  challenges  and  problems, 
we  will  be  prepared  to  meet  them?  The 
answer,  I  believe,  lies  increasingly  in  the 
health  of  American  science.  Our  basic  sci- 
ence is  the  foundation  upon  which  society 
will  build  orderly  and  productive  change. 

The  involvement  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  science  had  a  slow  and  tenuous  be- 
ginning despite  the  fact  that  men  like 
Franklin  and  Jefferson  had  both  interest 
and  respect  for  scientific  pursuits. 

In  fact,  it  is  somewhat  amusing  today  to 
reflect  on  the  circuitous  methods  that  Jef- 
ferson used  to  get  an  obligation  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 
When  he  sent  a  secret  message  to  Congress 
in  January,  1803,  to  ask  for  money  for  the 
expedition,  the  President  stressed  the  mer- 
cantile nature  of  the  pursuit  with  Just  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  "Western  Ocean". 

On  the  other  hand,  Jefferson  emphasized 
the  "Advancement  of  geography"  as  our  in- 
tented  purpose  when  approaching  the  Span- 
ish minister.  Although  the  ultimate  objec- 
tive for  the  expedition  was  more  closely  re- 
lated to  the  "claims  of  empires".  It  marked 
the  first  direct  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
what  was  also  construed  as  a  scientific  ex- 
ploration. And.  in  fact,  the  expedition  made 
significant  findings  in  botany  and  zoology  as 
well  as  geography. 

Prom  then  on  specialized  efforts  in  science 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Office  of  the 
Surgeon  General  and  later  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  was  not  until  1863.  however, 
with  the  creation  of  your  own  Academy  that 
the  Federal  government  recognized  the 
need  for  independent  scientific  investiga- 
tion, reporting  and  advice  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

The  continued  expansion  of  the  Federal 
government  logically  brought  with  it  great- 
er Federal  participation  in  science  and  a 
broader  public  policy  involving  scientific 
matters. 

World  War  11  marked  a  turning  point  in 
the  government's  role,  not  in  direction,  but 
rather  in  the  magnitude  of  participation. 

Today  there  Is  a  heightened  awareness  in 
all  facets  of  government  that  the  fate  of 
this  nation  is  unalterably  entwined  with  the 
health  and^versity  of  its  science. 

The  partnership  that  was  forged  between 
science  and  government  during  World  War 
II  Is  alive  and  well  today,  founded  on  the 
common  yoal  of  our  national  welfare,  it  is 
one  of  a  small  number  of  critical  factors 
that  are  essential  to  both  our  economic  sta- 
bility and  national  security. 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
partnership  is  devoid  of  problems.  On  one 
hand,  it  Is  suffering  to  some  extent  from  the 
regulation  and  red  tape,  imposed  by  the 
Government.  In  that  regard,  I  have  wel- 
comed the  report  on  "accountability"  re- 
cently issued  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Research,  which  makes  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions for  alleviating  these  problems.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  the  partner- 
ship could  probably  benefit  from  similar  in- 
trospection on  behalf  of  science. 

In  ^iddltion,  the  dilemma  of  Jefferson, 
about  how  to  explain  and  Justify  the  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  has  not  van- 
ished completely.  Although  the  goveriunent 
is  properly  committed  to  fund  that  science 
which  Is  directed  toward  the  resolution  of 
the  problems  facing  our  society,  it  also 
funds  science  for  pure  Information  and 
basic  knowledge.  However,  the  preponder- 
ance of  Federal  research  support  with  tax 
dollars  has,  of  necessity,  to  be  based  on  the 
expectation  of  some  social  l)enefit  in  the 
form  of  practical  application.  The  Govern- 
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ment.  after  all.  receives  its  mandate  from 
the  populace  and  must  respond  out  of  both 
a  sense  of  leadership  and  responsibility  for 
the  common  benefit. 

The  basic  choices  of  research  emphasis 
are  difficult  and  complex  decisions  to  mak. . 
They  can  only  be  properly  determined  by  a 
mutual  trust  and  a  willingness  to  communi- 
cate on  the  part  of  scientists  and  legislators. 
The  process  is  not  an  easy  one  and  will 
always  demand  the  best  efforts  of  both. 
With  the  cognizance  that  our  relationship 
can  only  work  if  there  is  equal  determina- 
tion on  behalf  of  both  partners  to  make  It 
work.  I  am  confident  we  shall  succeed. 

While  history's  clock  continues  to  tick 
faster,  we  must  make  our  collective  deci- 
sions with  the  recognition  that  real  issues 
typically  are  very  complex,  especially  in  the 
areas  where  science  interacts  with  man  and 
society.  We  cannot,  however,  be  ostriches  on 
these  issues  because  no  answer  or  action 
often  l>ecomes  an  answer  or  action  by  de- 
fault, with  regrettable  consequences.  Fre- 
quently we  in  the  poUtlcal  arena  are  not  af- 
forded the  luxury  of  withholding  Judgment 
or  action  until  we  have  full  knowledge  or  in- 
formation. Despite  the  fact  that  we  might 
want  to  stop  the  clock  in  many  Instances 
until  we  have  studied  the  problems  more  In- 
tensely, man  and  society  are  not  static  and 
time  moves  us  inexorably  forward.  And  we 
recognize  that  science  Is  also,  by  Its  very 
nature,  an  ongoing,  open-ended  process  that 
does  not  arrive,  at  any  point  in  time,  at  a 
state  that  can  be  considered  to  be  final  or 
complete  or  perfect. 

As  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  80's,  we  are 
mindful  of  the  clock  speeding  us  toward  new 
and  imaginative  answers,  particularly  in  our 
energy  research.  We  must  be  wiser  about  as- 
sessing the  implications  and  impact  of  our 
actions  in  one  area  on  the  myriad  Issues  re- 
lated to  It.  As  the  government  strives  to 
make  appropriate  policy  decisions  for  sci- 
ence. It  will  need  scientific  advice  from  the 
Academy,  from  other  scientific  organiza- 
tions and  from  individual  scientists.  Man 
and  society  exist  in  a  complex  confluence  of 
forces.  With  your  help,  our  task  will  be  one 
of  fitting  many  particulars  Into  an  ever- 
changing  and  dynamic  design. 

In  that  design,  science  has  fashioned  the 
fast  clock  on  which  we  operate  today,  while 
the  government,  for  its  part,  has  taken  on 
the  role  of  winding  the  clock's  spring.  Those 
of  us  who  are  not  clocksmiths  are  nonethe- 
less Involved  in  and  look  with  admiration  on 
your  vital  work.  We  will  count  on  you  to 
make  a  major  contribution  to  the  clock's 
continued  ticking. 

America  seems  especially  fortunate  tn  its 
boimty  of  those  who  can  ask  Impertinent 
questions.  Yet,  we  must  also  be  aware  that 
the  pertinent  answers  we  seek  take  time  and 
patience  to  achieve.  We  respect  both  the 
perseverance  and  devotion  you  and  your  col- 
leagues in  American  science  bring  to  the 
task.« 


A  PAINFUL  BUT  NECESSARY 
VOTE  TO  RESTRAIN  FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KXNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
Robert  Giaimo,  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307.   the  first  concurrent 
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resolution 
budget. 


on    the    fiscal    year    1981 
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doors  to  a  more  amicable  relationship  be- 
tween our  nation  and  other  countries  in  the 
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Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  mem- 


May  1,  1980 


home   and 
abroad? 


denying  this  same  assistance 
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income  exclusions  for  workers  who  are  tem- 
porarily  abroad   working   on   construction 
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resolution  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Chair- 
man GiAiJio— which  was  approved  by 
the  House— would  Increase  the  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1980  by  $4.8  billion  to 
curb  outlays  reflective  reestimates.  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  of 
fiscal  year  1980  spending  for  existing 
Federal  commitments  such  as  food 
stamps,  disaster  relief,  highway  con- 
tracts, defense  spending,  and  trade  ad- 
justment benefits  to  unemployed 
autoworkers. 

These  are  all  worthy  programs 
which  I  have  supported  by  my  votes 
over  my  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  am  especially  moved  by 
the  plight  of  food  stamp  recipients- 
many  of  whose  representatives  met 
with  me  last  Friday  in  my  Louisville 
office— and  by  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed autoworkers. 

My  friend.  Mr.  Giaimo.  did  not  offer 
any  reductions  in  fiscal  year  1980 
spending  to  accommodate  all.  or  a  sub- 
stantial part,  of  the  $4.6  billion  he  pro- 
posed for  these  special  and  necessary 
programs.  Had  he  coupled  spending 
reductions  to  his  request  for  addition- 
al fiscal  year  1980  outlays.  I  would 
have  gladly  supported  the  chairman. 

The  Giaimo  amendment  rai.ses 
budget  spending  ceilings  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  paves  the  way  for  a  consider- 
ation, later  this  spring,  of  legislation 
to  appropriate  funds  necessary  to  con- 
tinue these  worthy  programs  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  I  am 
hopeful  that  when  this  legislation 
reaches  the  House  floor  that  these 
necessary  outlays— which  I  support- 
are  coupled  with  offsetting  budget  re- 
ductions to  hold  the  line  on  deficits. 
This  is  the  correct  way  to  proceed.* 

IMPROVING  INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 
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doors  to  a  more  amicable  relationship  be- 
tween our  nation  and  other  countries  in  the 
world. 

The  countries  to  be  chosen  for  this  honor 
would  be  selected  because  we  value  their 
friendship  and  we  want  them  to  know  it. 
Here  are  Jiist  a  few  ways  in  which  various 
Institutions  and  businesses  could  partici- 
pate: Newspapers  could  print  and  discuss 
the  different  customs,  living  conditions,  and 
other  Items  of  Interest  about  the  honored 
country  on  their  selected  day.  Restaurants 
could  offer  a  menu  of  selected  dishes  of  the 
chosen  country  on  their  day.  Television  sU- 
tlons  could  actually  show  the  people,  geog- 
raphy, and  selected  other  features  about 
the  country  Schools  could  also  participate 
by  spending  part  of  the  day  teaching  a  little 
history  of  that  country.  These  are  of  course, 
only  a  few  ways  we  could  demonstrate  our 
feelings  about  the  country  a,nd  there  are 
probably  many  other  interesting  programs 
that  could  be  worked  out  If  the  idea  stimu- 
lates anyone.  The  important  feature  is  that 
the  plan  is  simple  and  Inexpensive. 

Today  is  or  could  be  a  beglnrUng  to  a  new 
and  fresh  approach  with  our  friends  and 
allies  around  the  world.  Let  them  know  we 
care  and  value  their  friendship.  Give  them  a 
birthday  right  here  In  the  United  States.  I 
request  that  my  name  remain  anonymous 
should  you  ever  consider  the  idea. 
Thank  you. 

Donald  H.  Kahn.« 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OF  MICHICAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Donald  Kahn 
of  Southfield.  Mich.,  has  given  me  the 
benefit  of  his  suggestions  for  a  simple, 
workable  way  of  Improving  Interna- 
tional relations.  I  am  taking  this  op- 
portunity to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues: 

SouTHriELD.  Mich.. 

March  9.  1980. 
Congressman  William  Brodhead. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Comgressmaii  Brodkead:  My  plan  to 
promote  better  world  understanding  is  con- 
tained in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  idea  Is  to  select  a  country  and  desig- 
nate a  day  and  then  demonstrate  our  friend- 
ship by  honoring  that  nation  right  here  in 
the  United  States.  This  would  not  be  consid- 
ered a  holiday  of  any  type  but  merely  a  day 
of  recognition  of  our  friendship  and  under- 
standing of  this  selected  country.  All  Ameri- 
cans could  participate  if  they  so  desired  in 
many  different  ways.  People  to  people  ex- 
pressions of  friendship  combined  with  the 
help  of  the  government  might  Just  open  the 
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THE  1980  NATIONAL  RAISIN 
WEEK  RESOLUTION 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 


OF  CALIFORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  inflation  is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  all  of  us.  it  is  refreshing  to  call 
your  attention  to  California  raisins- 
one  of  the  few  products  in  any  cate- 
gory that  have  decreased  in  price  this 
year. 

The  California  raisin  industry- 
world's  largest  raisin  industry— will  be 
highlighted  during  the  May  3-10  ob- 
servance of  National  Raisin  Week. 

Prices  of  California  raisins  in  Febru- 
ary were  more  than  22  percent  lower 
than  a  year  ago.  and  record  numbers 
of  U.S.  consumers  have  been  buying 
this  tasty  product,  which  is  grreat  for 
eating  out  of  hand,  in  bakery  prod- 
ucts, for  cooking,  in  cereals,  and  many 
other  uses. 

Most  encouraging  are  the  high  sales 
volume  and  very  substantial  house- 
hold penetration.  This  kind  of  data  re- 
flects the  results  of  heavy  advertising 
and  promotion  by  the  industry  and  in- 
dividual packers,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  raisins  are  one  of  the  few  items  In 
the  grocery  store  whose  price  has 
come  down. 

An  average  of  more  than  250.000 
tons  of  raisins  are  produced  in  a 
normal  crop  year  In  California,  and 
the  success  of  the  Industry  is  of  great 
significance  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
many  thousands  of  Americans. 

High  commendation  should  go  to 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
for  its  activities  in  the  fields  of  adver- 
tising, promotion,  and  research. 
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utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  mem- 
bers. Calrab  carries  on  its  program  of 
aggressive  advertising  and  promotion, 
not  only  domestically,  but  In  17  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world,  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's Foreign  Agricultural  Serv- 
ice. 

Calrab's  representatives  overseas  are 
optimistic  that  high-quality  California 
raisins  will  regain  ground  lost  through 
short  supply  conditions  last  year,  and 
move  into  new  areas  this  marketing 
year. 

We  also  wish  to  point  to  the  impor- 
tant work  of  the  Raisin  Bargaining  As- 
sociation, which  has  successfully 
brought  raisin  growers  and  packers  to- 
gether in  a  concerted  effort  to  give 
them  a  better  voice  in  marketing. 

All  other  raisin  growers  and  packers 
are  also  deserving  of  praise  for  their 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  major  indus- 
try. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  under  Feder- 
al marketing  orders  which  have  done 
so  much  to  bring  about  the  orderly 
marketing  of  our  raisin  crops  and  have 
also  been  instrumental  in  the  develop- 
ment of  export  markets. 

The  raisin  Industry,  which  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  in  the  best 
American  tradition,  well  deserves  a 
special  salute  during  this  National 
Raisin  Week.* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  continue  with  the  issues 
as  defined  by  the  "American  Citizens 
Abroad."  These  issues  deal  with  the 
tax  problems  created  by  sections  911 
and  913  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Code. 
Issue  No.  57 

Short  title:  .Non-AvaUability  of  Toll-Pree 
Telephone  Access  to  IRS  Help  When 
Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  In  addition  to 
the  ubiquity  of  IRS  offices  In  the  United 
States,  the  IRS  also  has  established  a  toll- 
free  telephone  Inquiry  service  whereby  any 
American  living  in  the  United  SUtes  can 
call,  without  charge,  and  receive  an  explana- 
tion of  his  tax  situation. 

Overseas  Americans,  who  typically  have 
much  more  complicated  tax  problems  due  to 
the  incompatible  nature  of  two  conflicting 
tax  sovereignties,  are  not  offered  such  toll- 
free  telephone  assistance  benefits. 

There  are  few  IRS  offices  abroad.  Typical 
telephone  charges  are  much  more  expensive 
abroad  than  in  the  United  States.  It  there- 
fore costs  much  more  for  an  American 
abroad  to  obtain  tax  advice  from  the  IRS 
than  It  does  in  the  USA.  Indeed.  It  Is  free  at 
home  and  very  expensive  abroad. 

ACA's  question:  What  definition  of  equity 
Justifies  offering  toll-free  tax  assistance  at 
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home  and  denying  this  same  assistance 
abroad? 

ACA  contacted  the  Director  of  Interna- 
tional Operations  of  the  IRS  with  this  ques- 
tion. His  reply  was:  "We  regret  that  the 
costs  of  such  service,  l.e.  equipment  costs, 
line  and  mileage  charges,  and  additional 
personnel,  are  beyond  our  budgetary  means 
at  the  present  time." 

ACA  wonders  why  budget  considerations 
suffice  as  a  Justification  for  the  discrimina- 
tion faced  by  Americans  abroad?  We  hope 
that  the  President  will  either  recommend 
that  taxation  of  Americans  abroad  be  termi- 
nated, or  will  request  a  sufficient  augmenta- 
tion of  the  IRS  budget  be  made  to  insure 
that  the  same  quantity  and  quality  tax  as- 
sistance service  be  available  to  Americans 
abroad  as  Is  provided  to  American  citizens 
at  home.  If  taxation  on  the  basis  of  citizen- 
ship is  our  policy,  so  should  all  of  the  relat- 
ed benefits  be  based  upon  citizenship  with- 
out regard  to  "budget  constraints"  etc. 

Issue  No.  58 

Short  title:  Discriminatory  Treatment  of 
Americans  Abroad  Who  Do  Not  Contribute 
to  Medicare  While  Abroad  Despite  Denial  of 
Medicare  Benefits  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  At  age  65. 
Americans  who  are  eligible  for  Medicare 
must  enroll  and  pay  a  fee  for  some  of  the 
benefits.  Enrollment  can  only  take  place 
during  the  first  three  months  of  any  given 
year.  Overseas  Americans  are  denied  Medi- 
care benefits  while  they  are  abroad.  But  if 
they  do  not  enroll  and  pay  the  fee  anyway, 
they  will  have  great  difficulties  becoming 
eligible  for  Medicare  If  they  return  to  the 
United  States. 

The  first  surprise  that  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram has  for  the  overseas  American  coming 
home  Is  that  he  has  to  pay  10%  more  fee  for 
every  year  that  he  did  not  contribute  while 
abroad.  Secondly,  If  he  comes  home  at  the 
wrong  time,  in  addition  to  the  extra  fee  pen- 
alty, he  will  also  have  to  wait  up  to  15 
monttis  in  some  cases  before  Medicare  bene- 
fits can  be  obtained. 

ACA's  question:  Why  has  the  Medicare 
program  been  conceived  with  so  many  dif- 
ferent penal  clauses  for  the  overseas  Ameri- 
can? Why  is  there  a  penalty  for  those  who 
do  not  enroll  and  contribute  while  they  are 
abroad  when  there  are  no  benefits  while  one 
is  abroad?  Why  Is  the  enrollment  period  re- 
stricted to  only  three  months  of  each  year? 

ACA  wonders  what  principles  of  equity 
necessitate  this  unfortunate  practice? 

IssiTE  No.  59 

Short  title:  International  Competitive 
Problems  for  Americans  Due  to  Lack  of  Spe- 
cial Tax  Rules  for  Construction  Companies. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Since  the  oil 
crisis  of  1974.  there  has  been  a  much  more 
intense  scramble  underway  to  win  contracts 
In  the  construction  markets  of  the  Middle 
£ast. 

While  the  United  States  was  going  about 
increasing  the  tax  that  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  Its  workers  abroad,  our  major  for- 
eign competitors  were  busy  trying  to  find 
ways  to  make  their  own  construction  com- 
panies more  competitive  In  these  markets. 

Workers  who  have  an  overseas  tax  domi- 
cile do  not  have  to  pay  any  income  tax  to 
their  home  countries  if  they  come  from 
Prance.  West  Germany  or  Italy.  Usually 
workers  who  go  abroad  for  only  a  short 
period  of  time  while  retaining  a  tax  domicile 
in  their  home  country  do  continue  to  have 
an  Income  tax  liability  for  their  overseas 
earned  income.  It  was  here  that  all  three  of 
these  countries  sought  to  give  their  con- 
struction industries  a  competitive  edge.  All 
three  of  these  countries  have  now  modified 
their   tax   laws   to   allow   special   overseas 
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Income  exclusions  for  workers  who  are  tem- 
porarily abroad  working  on  construction 
projects. 

This  means  that  not  only  are  their  work- 
ers who  are  abroad  for  a  full  tax  year  not 
liable  to  any  home  country  tax  on  their 
oveneas  incomes,  but  even  those -workers 
who  go  abroad  for  shorter  periods  of  time 
and  who  retain  a  tax  domicile  at  home  are 
also  allowed  a  tax  free  income  abrt>ad  if 
they  are  working  on  construction  projects. 

American  construction  companies  have  a 
double  competitive  disadvantage  today  in 
these  same  markets.  Their  workers  who  are 
abroad  for  a  full  tax  year  still  have  tax  obli- 
gations to  the  United  States.  While  some  de- 
ductions have  been  Introduced  to  shelter  ex- 
traordinary costs  associated  with  overseas 
work,  for  most  individuals  their  base  income 
remains  fully  taxable.  There  is  an  option  to 
use  a  flat  income  exlusion  of  $20,000  If  the 
workers  are  living  In  a  camp,  but  almost  no 
worker  abroad  can  use  this  exclusion  be- 
cause the  IRS  chose  to  define  camps  abroad 
in  such  a  way  that  there  were  almost  no 
qualifying  camps! 

The  tax  faced  by  those  domiciled  abroad, 
even  in  the  slightly  attenuated  form  after 
allowance  for  the  Section  913  or  911  provi- 
sions is  bad  enough.  But,  American  employ- 
ees who  are  abroad  for  less  than  a  full  tax 
year  have  no  special  deductions  or  exclu- 
sions at  all!  Their  counterparts  of  French, 
West  German  or  Italian  nationality  have  a 
full  exclusion  of  their  overseas  Incomes  even 
when  only  temporarily  abroad.  The  tempo- 
rary American  employee  in  the  construction 
industry  is  a  very  heavy  cost  liability  for 
American  construction  companies. 

ACA's  Question:  Why  is  the  United  SUtes 
unwilling  to  give  the  same  tax  treatment  to 
construction  workers  abroad  as  is  afforded 
by  our  competitors?  Is  there  no  concern  for 
the  Implications  on  the  U.S.  economy  of 
having  made  our .  companies  so  evidently 
non-competitive  abroad? 

Issue  No.  60 

Short  title:  International  Competitive 
Problems  for  American  Teachers  Abroad 
Because  of  VS.  Tax  Laws. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Many  foreign 
countries  unilaterally  give  special  tax  treat- 
ment to  teachers  of  foreign  nationalities 
working  in  their  countries  as  a  special  incen- 
tive to  improve  the  quality  of  their  schools 
and  encourage  better  understanding  among 
nations. 

Teachers  of  every  nationality  except 
Americans  can  benefit  from  these  special  In- 
centives. The  overseas  American  remains 
fully  liable  to  the  U.S.  government  for  tax- 
ation of  his  worldwide  Income,  and  If  a  tax 
advantage  would  be  offered  by  an  overseas 
country  It  wiU  be  nullified  by  the  tax  liabiU- 
ty  to  the  U.S. 

Under  the  pre- 1976  tax  laws  of  the  United 
States,  overseas  Americans  had  either 
$20,000  or  $25,000  Income  exclusions.  Since 
salaries  for  teachers  abroad  are  usually 
modest,  most  Americans  were  sheltered 
from  U.S.  tax,  and  could  benefit  from  the 
overseas  tax  incentives.  When  Congress 
passed  the  1978  Tax  Amendments.  U.S. 
teachers  were  among  those  who  were  hurt 
the  most  by  the  elimination  of  any  tax  ex- 
cludable income  earned  abroad. 

ACA's  question:  Is  the  United  States  will- 
ing to  have  Its  teachers  abroad  be  uniquely 
non-comptetitlve  for  teaching  assignments? 
Would  it  not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  take  better  care  of  our 
overseas  teachers  and  permit  them  to  be  as 
cost  competitive  as  those  of  other  nationali- 
ties?« 
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LOYALTY  DAY 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 
III  THE  BOnSB  or  RCPSBSEirrATITES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today.  May  1.  marks  the  observ- 
ance of  Loyalty  IDay  all  across  the 
United  States.  In  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
the  heartland  of  American  industry, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  Ma- 
honing Coimty  Council,  the  United 
Veteran's  Council,  and  affiliated  veter- 
ans organizations  came  together  for  a 
gala  celebration  at  Federal  Plaza 
West. 

The  purpose  of  this  special  day  is  to 
cause  us  to  renew  our  loyalty  to  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to 
remind  us  of  the  freedom  we  enjoy. 
Let  us  remember  to  be  proud  of  Amer- 
ica and  renew  our  obligation  to  defend 
it  against  hostile  enemies.  As  our  vet- 
erans have  in  the  past,  let  us  work  to 
keep  our  liberty  and  freedom. 

Days  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
America  and  patriotism  seem  to  be  few 
and  far  between.  Even  the  national  pa- 
triotic days  we  have  seem  to  have  lost 
their  meaning:  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
little  more  than  a  day  of  vacation.  My 
thanks  go  out  to  all  those  dedicated 
men  and  women,  in  the  19th  District 
of  Ohio  and  all  over  the  United  States. 
who  promote  patriotism  in  America. 
We  should  not  forget  the  basic  foun- 
dations of  liberty  and  Justice  on  which 
the  United  States  stands.* 


CREDIT  CRISIS  IN 
AGRICULTURE 

HON.  RONMARLENEE 

OP  MOItTAllA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  statements  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  a  White  House 
adviser  that  only  a  very  few  agricul- 
tural producers  are  having  difficulty 
obtaining  credit  for  continued  oper- 
ations. I  find  such  comments  are  out 
of  touch  with  reality.  I  do  not  know 
what  area  or  areas  of  the  country  such 
credit  surveys  were  conducted  by  these 
individuals,  but  it  certainly  was  not  in 
my  State  of  Montana. 

According  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year,  net  farm  income  before  Inven- 
tory adjustment  fell  $0.5  billion- 
annual  rate— while  income  after  inven- 
tory fell  a  drastic  $4  billion.  Such 
Income  declines,  with  current  Interest 
rates,  can  only  spell  disaster  for  the 
agricultural  Industry.  Farmers  are  en- 
tering the  time  when  large  expendi- 
tures must  t>e  made  for  planting  and 
ranchers  are  In  the  midst  of  calving. 
These  are  times  when  producers  need 
credit.  Yet  the  administration  has 
closed  its  eyes  to  agriculture's  plight, 
and  statements  by  the  USDA  have 
done  little  to  help  the  situation. 
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I  was  pleased  to  see  that  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  reported  on  the  plight 
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longer.  "It's  a  wicked  thing,"  Pete  said  of 
the  economic  cycle  that  Is  beating  him  down 
as  surely  as  a  hailstorm.  "Tou  Just  can't 
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urmMATioirAL  ArrAns 
World  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  Contln- 

Iff-   KlniD   Prmn-ffSB   In    CiLrrvins   Out  Wnrlr! 
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The  Farm  Credit  System:  Some  Opportu- 
nities For  Improvement.  Ace.  No.  111400, 
CE3>-60-12,  January  25. 
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GENERAL  COV^UnOm 

Public  and  Private  Coordination  Needed  if 
Auto  Repair  Problems  Are  to  Be  Reduced. 
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recent  military  mission  to  rescue  the 
American  hostages  In  Iran. 
He  did  what   he   had   to   do.   The 
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I  was  pleased  to  see  that  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  reported  on  the  plight 
of  farmers  in  the  State  of  Montana.  I 
only  hope  that  Mr.  Anderson  will  soon 
be  able  to  report  on  the  glowing  re- 
turns, and  prosperity  of  our  food  and 
fiber  producers.  I  hope  that  each 
member  has  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  column  by  Mr.  Anderson  which 
follows: 

IProm  the  Washington  Poet.  Apr.  25.  19801 
IifTLATiOR  BATms  U.S.  Familt  Farms 

For  60  yean,  the  Curtlses  have  fanned  a 
1.130-acre  patch  on  the  dry  prairies  of  Mon- 
tana. They  have  triumphed  over  hail. 
drought,  disease  and  other  natural  enemies. 
But  today,  economic  forces  more  devasting 
than  any  natural  pestilence  may  wipe  them 
out. 

For  six  decades,  the  Curtises  have  been 
part  of  the  American  family  tradition,  the 
tMCkbone  of  America's  food  supply.  In  1975. 
Pete  Curtis  bought  the  family  farm  from 
his  father.  He  wants  to  pass  it  on  to  one  of 
his  five  diadrea— tf  be  doesn't  lose  it  to  his 
credltora. 

This  uncertainty  about  the  Curtis  legacy 
hasn't  been  so  ominous  since  the  Great  De- 
pression, our  country's  last  economic  holo- 
caust. The  Curtises  pulled  through  the 
•course  of  the  1930s,  they  may  not  survive 
the  squeeae  of  the  1980s. 

There  are  hundreds  of  tbouaands  of  farm- 
en  in  the  same  predicament  as  Pete  Curtis. 
Small  family  farms,  although  they  still 
toMke  up  89  percent  of  America's  3  million 
farms,  are  in  Jeopardy. 

If  small  farmers  like  Curtis  go  under,  they 
wfll  be  replaced  by  great  agribusineMe*— 
some  Btm  owned  by  families,  but  some 
owned  by  investment  oompaniea  more  Inter- 
ested in  tax  shelters  than  in  wortlng  the 
■oil  A  craiglomerate  has  already  gobbled  up 
•ome  of  Pete's  neighbors. 

With  the  decline  of  the  family  farm,  a 
part  of  America  will  die.  The  loss  would  be 
more  than  nostalgic  There  is  evidence  that 
small  farms,  in  which  the  families  worltlng 
the  land  care  for  it  because  they  own  it,  pro- 
duce higher  quality  agriculture  than  do  the 
agribusiness  monsters. 

To  tell  the  story  of  America's  current  eco- 
nomic upheaval.  I  have  sent  reporters  criss- 
crossing the  country,  looking  behind  the 
headlines  and  statistics  to  find  the  real 
faces  of  Americans  struggling  to  maintain 
their  way  of  life.- 

Pete  Curtis  Isn't  the  Montana  farmer's 
real  name.  I  agreed  to  use  a  pseudonym  to 
protect  the  one  Curtis  commodity  that  isn't 
mortgaged  to  the  hilt:  simple,  human  digni- 
ty. Whfie  tils  name  isn't  naX,  his  story  is  all 
too  true. 

Curtis  is  caught  In  the  economic  cross  cur- 
rents. His  farm  costs  are  spiraling  up.  but 
his  grain  prices  are  drifting  down.  Yet  the 
biggest  problem  for  farmers  like  Curtis  isn't 
the  cost-price  squeeze:  it  is  the  interest  rates 
that  have  rocketed  out  of  orbit. 

The  Curtis  land  is  mortgaged  three  times, 
including  a  loan  through  the  Parmer's 
Home  Administration,  the  "lender  of  last 
resort."  In  1975,  when  Pete  bought  the  farm 
to  keep  it  In  the  family,  he  paid  $1,530  in  in- 
terest. In  1979,  he  paid  tl9.000  in  interest 
on  loans  to  keep  the  farm  alive. 

"All  that's  keeping  us  going  is  the  paper 
increase  in  land  values."  he  told  my  reporter 
James  Orady.  "We  mortgage  the  increase  to 
keep  going,  but  that  can't  last  forever.  The 
mily  hope  of  keeping  alive  is  that  paper 
value,  but  hell,  that  paper  value  don't  do 
any  good.  You  can't  borrow  your  way  out  of 
trouble  forever." 

Pete  anguishes  for  an  improved  price  for 
grain.  New  loan  programs,  he  said,  will 
merely  stave   off  disaster  a  little   while 
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longer.  "It's  a  wicked  thing."  Pete  said  of 
the  economic  cycle  that  is  beating  liim  down 
as  surely  as  a  hailstorm.  "You  Just  can't 
fight  it.  I  love  the  farm.  Been  bom  and 
raised  on  it.  But  I  don't  know  what  111  do." 
Pete  figures  he  can  keep  going  "about  one 
more  year.  Then  111  probably  have  to  selL  A 
guy's  gotta  get  out  while  he's  still  got  a 
UtUe  left  to  start  over."  He  looked  wistfully 
tlirough  the  farmhouse  window  upon  the 
family  acres  where  this  summer  he  may  see 
the  golden,  ripening  wheat  swaying  in  the 
warm  summer  wind  for  the  last  time.* 
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MONTHLY  LIST  OP  GAO 
REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  Includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  January  1980  list 
includes: 

NATIOIIAL  DETERSK 

XMl  Tank's  ReUabiUty  is  Still  Uncertain. 
Ace  No.  111405.  PSAI>-80-20,  January  29. 

Military  Discharge  Policies  and  Practices 
Result  in  Wide  Disparities:  Congressional 
Review  is  Needed.  Ace.  No.  111337.  PPCD- 
80-13,  Janiiary  15. 

Military  Commissaries:  Justification  as 
Fringe  Benefit  Needed— Consolidation  can 
Reduce  Impendence  on  Appropriations.  Aoc 
No.  111236,  FPCD-80-1,  January  9. 

Defense's  Accounting  for  its  Contracts 
Has  Too  Many  Errors— Standardized  Ac- 
counting Procedures  are  Needed.  Ace.  Na 
111235.  FOMSD-80-10.  January  9. 

Better  Navy  Management  of  Shipbuilding 
Contracts  Could  Save  Millions  of  £>oIlars. 
Ace.  No.  111254.  PSAD-80-18.  January  10. 

How  Military  Postal  Service  Operations 
Can  Be  Improved.  Ace.  No.  111269,  LCD-80- 
20,  January  11. 

The  Joint  Tactical  Information  Distribu- 
tion System— How  Important  Is  It?  PSAD- 
80-22,  January  30. 

Army  Ouard  and  Reserve  Pay  and  Person- 
nel Systems  are  Unreliable  and  Susceptible 
to  Waste  and  Abuse.  Ace.  No.  111402. 
FPCD-80-30.  January  28. 

Air  Force  Civil  Engineer  Cost  Accounting 
System  Reports  Should  Be  Used  More  Ef- 
fectively. Ace.  No.  111310,  POMSD-80-12. 
January  16. 

What  Would  Be  the  Impact  of  Raising  or 
Repealing  the  Commercial  Arms  Sales  Ceil- 
ing? Ace.  No.  111255,  ID-80-9,  January  4. 

Navy  Material  Handling  Equipment  Costs 
Can  Be  Reduced.  LCD-80-31,  January  30. 

The  Marine  Corps  Inspection  System 
Should  Use  Resources  More  Efficiently. 
Ace.  No.  111340.  FOMSD-80-20,  December 
20. 

Navy's  Inspection  System  Could  Be  Im- 
proved. Ace.  No.  111390.  FOMSD-80-23,  De- 
cember 26. 

Defense  Logistics  Agency  Inspector  Gen- 
eral  Inspections   Should   Change  From  A 
Compliance  To  A  Systems  Approach.  Ace 
No.  111391.  POMSD-80-24,  December  27. 
Letter  reports 

The  Defense  Separation  Travel  Policy 
Needs  Reevaluation.  FPCD-80-24.  October 
23. 

The  Navy  Should  Revalidate  Resource 
Management  System  Uniform  Reports  at  all 
Major  Naval  Commands.  Ace.  No.  111290. 
FCMSD-80-19,  January  15. 


nnEKNATIOIIAL  ATPAnS 

World  Hunger  and  Malnutrition  Contin- 
ue: Slow  Progress  in  Carrying  Out  World 
Food  Conferehce  Objectives.  Ace  No. 
111276.  ID-80-12.  January  11. 

Changes  Needed  to  Improve  Govern- 
ment's Knowledge  of  OPEC  Financial  Influ- 
ence in  the  United  States.  Ace.  No.  111125, 
EMI>-80-23.  December  19. 

CENERAI.  SCIXMCX.  SfACK,  ARD  TECHNOLOGT 

NASA  Should  Provide  the  Congress  Com- 
plete Cost  Information  on  the  Space  Tele- 
scope Program.  Ace.  No.  111195,  PSAD-80- 
15.  January  3. 

United  States  Must  Spend  More  to  Main- 
tain Lead  in  Space  Teciinology.  FGMSD-80- 
32.  January  31. 

ENERCV 

The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission; 
More  Aggressive  Leadership  Needed.  Ace. 
No.  111309,  EMD-80-17,  January  15. 

Washington.  D.C.,  Area  Home  Heating  Oil 
Supplies  Adequate  But  at  Escalating  Prices. 
Ace.  No.  111348,  EMD-80-42,  January  22. 

Uncertainties  About  the  Effectiveness  of 
Federal  Programs  to  Make  New  Buildings 
More  Energy  Efficient.  Ace.  No.  111401, 
EMD-80-32.  January  28. 

UJ3.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  at  a 
Turning  Point— Management  of  Cost,  Oil 
Supply  Problems,  and  Future  Site  Develop- 
ment. Ace.  No.  111186,  EMD-SO-IS.  January 
3. 

The  Oeothermal  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram: Need  For  Improvements.  Ace.  No. 
111403,  EMD-80-26,  January  24. 

Geothermal  Ilnergy:  Obstacles  and  Uncer- 
tainties Impede  Its  Widspread  Use.  Ace.  No. 
111327,  EMD-80-36,  January  18. 

Hydropower— An  Energy  Source  Whose 
Time  Has  Come  Again.  Aoc.  No.  111206, 
EMD-80-30.  January  11. 

TVA  Needs  to  Improve  Management  of 
Power  Stores  Inventories.  Ace.  No.  111389, 
LCD-80-32,  January  25. 

Letter  reports 

Review  of  Personnel  Support  Services 
Furnished  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  by  the  Energy  E>epartment. 
Ace.  No.  111291,  EMD-80-20,  December  18. 

How  The  Pacific  Northwest  Electric  Plan- 
ning and  Conservation  Act  Aligns  with  Rec- 
ommendations in  GAO  Report  EMD-79-105. 
Ace.  No.  111183,  EMD-^0-35,  January  2. 

Peakload  Power  Planning  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Ace.  No.  111233.  EMD-80-46. 
January  4. 

RATimAI.  RESOtntCES  AND  ENVIROItMEIfT 

The  Federal  Drive  to  Acquire  Private 
Lands  Should  Be  Reassessed.  Ace.  No. 
111256,  CED-8a-14,  December  14. 

Help  for  Declining  Natural  Gas  Produc- 
tion Seen  In  the  Unconventional  Sources  of 
Natural  Gas.  Ace.  No.  111237,  EMD-80-8, 
January  10. 

Improvements  Being  Made  in  Flood  Fight- 
ing Capabilities  in  the  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
Area.  Ace.  No.  111197,  CED-80-36.  Decem- 
ber 18. 

Large  Construction  Projects  to  Correct 
Combined  Sewer  Overflows  are  too  Costly. 
Ace.  No.  111253,  CED-80-40,  I>ecember  28. 

The  Energy  Department's  Office  of  Envi- 
ronment Does  Not  Have  a  Large  Role  in  De- 
cision-Making. EMD-80-50.  January  29. 

Letter  reports 
Financial  Facts  About  TVA's  Clean  Air 
Settlement  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Ace.  No.  111325,  EMD-80-19, 
January  14. 

AGRICtTLTTTRX 

Agriculture's  Set-Aside  Programs  Should 
Be  Improved.  Ace.  No.  111276,  CED-80-9. 
January  11. 
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The  Farm  Credit  System:  Some  Opportu- 
nities For  Improvement.  Ace.  No.  111400, 
CED-80-12.  January  25. 

COMMERCE  AND  HOTJSIIIO 

Essential  Management  Functions  At  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission  Are  Not 
Being  Performed.  Ace.  No.  111393,  CED-80- 
20,  January  18. 

Long-term  Cost  Implications  of  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  Direct  and 
Guaranteed  Loan  Programs.  Ace.  No. 
111342.  PAD-80-19.  December  31. 

Letter  Reports 

Examination  of  Rnancial  Statements  of 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associ- 
ation  for  FY  1979.  Acc.  No.  111206,  CED-80- 
28,  January  3. 

Barriers  Still  Exist  to  the  Pull  Develop- 
ment of  the  Trade  Monitoring  Systems.  Acc. 
No.  111377,  PGMSD-80-7,  January  24. 

TRANSPORTATIOB 

Letter  Reports 

Improvements  Are  Needed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  Truck  Size  and 
Weight  Study.  Acc.  No.  111277,  CED-80-41, 
January  14. 

Evaluation  of  Conrail's  5-year  Plan  for 
Abandoning  or  Discontinuing  Service  Over 
Its  RaU  Lines.  Acc.  No.  111292,  CED-80-51, 
January  15. 

coMMxmrrr  development 

HUD  Should  Improve  Its  Management  of 
Acquired.  Formerly  Subsidized  Multifamily 
ProjecU.  Acc.  No.  111198,  CED-80-31,  De- 
cember 19. 

Letter  Reports 

Florida  Canyon  is  the  best  site  for  the 
proposed  new  San  Diego  Naval  Hospital. 
Acc.  No.  111187,  HRD-80-37,  January  2. 

Analysis  of  Multifamily  Assigned  Mort- 
gages. Acc.  No.  111352.  CED-80-43,  January 
16. 

HEALTH 

Hospitals  In  the  Same  Area  Often  Pay 
Widely  Different  Prices  for  Comparable 
Supply  Itema.  Acc.  No.  111392,  HRD-80-35, 
January  21. 

Better  Management  and  More  Resources 
Needed  to  Strengthen  Federal  Efforts  to 
Improve  Pregnancy  Outcome.  Acc.  No. 
111347.  HRD-80-24,  January  21. 

Savings  Claimed  for  the  Oklahoma  Hospi- 
tal Utilization  Review  System  Were  Over- 
suted.  Acc.  No.  111343,  HRD-80-42,  Janu- 
ary 11. 

Audit  of  the  Office  of  the  Attending  Phy- 
sician Revolving  Fund— FY  1979.  Acc.  No. 
111205.  GGD-80-27,  January  4. 
Letter  reports 

Greater  Federal  efforts  are  needed  to  im- 
prove nutrition  education  In  U.S.  medical 
schools.  Acc.  No.  111184.  CED-80-39.  Janu- 
ary 2. 

Full-time  examiners  would  facilitate  the 
processing  of  hearing  loss  claims.  Acc.  No. 
111357,  HRD-80-19,  January  21. 

ntCOMX  SECXTRTTY 

Restricting  Trade  Act  Benefits  to  Import- 
Affected  Workers  Who  Cannot  Find  a  Job 
Can  Save  Millions.  Acc.  No.  111312,  HRD- 
80-11,  January  IS. 

Letter  reports 

Changes  are  needed  to  prevent  commuters 
and  transients  from  receiving  supplemen- 
tary security  income.  Acc.  No.  111204.  HRD- 
80-15.  January  4. 

ADMIIf  ISTRATIOH  OP  JUSTICE 

Letter  reports 

Survey  of  military  confinement  and  cor- 
rectional facilities,  policies,  and  practices. 
Acc  No.  111252,  FPCD-80-28.  January  10. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GENERAL  GO V^lHMXirT 

Public  and  Private  Coordination  Needed  if 
Auto  Repair  Problems  Are  to  Be  Reduced. 
HRD-80-30,  January  11. 

Unresolved  Issues  Impede  Federal  Debt 
Collection  E:fforts— A  Status  Report.  Acc. 
No.  111279,  CD-80-1,  January  15. 

The  Personal  Casualty  and  Theft  Loss 
Tax  Deduction:  Analysis  and  Proposals  for 
Change.  Acc.  No.  111188,  GGD-80-10,  r>e- 
cember  5. 

Implementation  of  Federal  Policy  on  Ac- 
quiring and  Distributing  Commercial  Prod- 
ucts Is  Faltering  Badly.  Acc.  No.  111275, 
PSAD-80-13,  January  14. 

Spending  Patterns  of  the  Departments 
and  Agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Acc.  No.  111350,  PAD-80-34,  December  20. 

Audit  of  the  United  SUtes  Capitol  His- 
torical Society  for  the  Year  Ended  January 
31,  1979.  Acc.  No.  111363,  GGD-80-28.  Janu- 
ary 22. 

Letter  reports 

Efforts  by  the  Office  of  Government 
Ethics  to  Implement  some  sections  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act,  Acc.  No.  111196, 
FPCD-80-34,  December  7. 

Information  on  citizenship  and  residency 
requirements  for  Government  student 
loans.  Acc.  No.  111341,  PGMSD-80-25.  De- 
cember 20. 

Under  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  six  new  deferrals  of  budget  authority 
are  proposed  totalling  $511.1  million.  Acc. 
No.  111182,  OGC-80-5,  December  27. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  should 
expand  its  sunset  legislation.  Acc.  No. 
111203,  CED-80-46,  January  4. 

Internal  auditing  needs  more  support  in 
the  National  Credit  Union  Administration. 
Acc.  No.  111202,  GGD-80-31,  January  4. 

How  Federal  agencies  reimburse/fund 
Government-owned,  contractor-operated 
facilities  for  costs  associated  with  the  griev- 
ance and  arbitration  process.  Acc.  No. 
111225.  FPCD-80-32,  January  8. 

The  Federal  Highway  Administration  will 
redesign  its  accounts  system  to  eliminate  in- 
efficient uses  of  computers  and  people.  Acc. 
No.  111268,  PGMSD-80-22.  January  11. 

The  IRS  could  make  better  use  of  comput- 
er audit  specialists.  Acc.  No.  111378,  GGD- 
80-33,  January  24. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  the  Civil  De- 
fense Department.  National  Consumer  Co- 
operative Bank,  and  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security.  OGC-80-6.  January 
28. 

Corrective  action  on  Federal  rice  deficien- 
cy payments  has  not  been  implemented. 
CED-80-48.  January  29. 

Procedures  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration used  to  lease  property  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration's  Kanltakee,  Illi- 
nois, district  office.  LCD-80-34,  January  30. 

The  Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports  and/or 
copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Distri- 
bution Section,  Room  1518,  441  G  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
275-6241.* 
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recent  military  mission  to  rescue  the 
American  hostages  In  Iran. 

He  did  what  he  had  to  do.  The 
American  public  has  waited  with  re- 
markable patience  while  those  who 
currently  rule  Iran  play  cruel  and  In- 
human tricks  with  Innocent  U.S.  citi- 
zens. The  immense  perversion  of  their 
thinldng  is  reflected  in  their  ability  to 
perpetuate  an  injustice  to  those  they 
have  hostage  while  claiming  they  only 
want  to  seek  Justice  for  the  acts  of  the 
former  Shah  of  Iran. 

Let  the  people  of  Iran  know  that 
this  Nation  will  never  condone  this 
kind  of  action.  We  will  never  deal  with 
a  people  who  are  so  debased  they  read- 
ily resort  to  the  tricks  of  criminals 
rather  than  seek  recourse  through  civ- 
ilized means.  If  Iran  ever  anticipates 
winning  the  support  of  the  majority  of 
this  Nation  for  their  cause,  they  had 
better  understand  that  we  too  expect 
fair  treatment  for  our  own  citizens. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  we 
all  regret  the  Inability  of  those  very 
brave  soldiers  to  complete  their  mis- 
sion. Had  they  done  so  successfully, 
most  of  the  world  would  have  thrown 
us  garlands  of  flowery  words  express- 
ing their  Joy  at  yet  another  problem 
resolved  in  this  too  complicated  world. 

To  the  world,  I  say  this:  So  we 
failed.  At  least  we  tried.  We  have  our 
honor  in  a  world  which  is  Increasingly 
ready  to  sell  out  to  the  first  bidder 
with  oil.  President  Carter  Is  faced  with 
an  impossible  situation  in  Iran.  There 
is  no  easy  way  out.  The  Government 
and  students  there  will  never  stop  in 
their  efforts  to  humiliate  this  Natioa 

Rather  than  second-guess  the  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  we  give  him  our  total 
support  on  this  matter.  He  needs  our 
help  as  we  need  his  leadership.  To- 
gether we  will  get  our  people  back 
home  eventually.* 


PRESIDENT  OWES  NO 
APOLOGIES  FOR  IRAN 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  mixed  reactions  to  the  rescue  mis- 
sion in  Iran.  President  Carter  owes  no 
one  an  apology  for  the  failure  of  the 


NATIONAL  BICYCLING  DAY 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IB  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1, 1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  for  a  long  time  now,  I  have 
been  an  advocate  for  more  extensive 
application  of  the  bicycle.  So,  I  am 
very  pleased  that  a  National  Bicycling 
Day  has  been  proclaimed.  Our  col- 
league from  Ohio,  Mr.  Guter.  is  to  be 
commended  for  his  time  and  effort  in 
getting  House  Joint  Resolution  414 
passed. 

The  contributions  that  the  bicycle 
can  make  to  our  society  are  many. 
First  and  foremost,  the  bicycle  is  zn 
energy -savliig  vehicle.  It  expends  nei- 
ther gasoline  nor  oil.  only  human  calo- 
ries—if only  1  percent  of  automobUe 
trips  of  5  miles  or  less  In  this  country 
were  made  by  bicycle,  we  would  save 
nearly  131  million  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year.  At  an  average  cost  of  $1.25  a 
gallon,  that  means  a  real  savings  of 
$164  million  a  year.  In  the  second  case, 
the  bicycle  Is  a  totally  nonpolluting 
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means  of  transportation.  Who  can 
argue  against  something  that  makes 
for  a  healthier  environment?  And  also 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  process,  it  has  allowed  a  scene  of  in- 
credible ugliness  to  develop  In  Key  West.  A 
traffic  has  developed  Ui  human  freedom,  as 
Cubans  already  resident  in  America  bargain 
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of  Long  Island  will  be  honored  by  the 
Long  Island  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tion, an  organization  dedicated  to  pre- 
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of  more  stagnation.  Joblessness,  and 
recession. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

demand  side  is  bound  to  have  a  certain 
appeal  and  cogency  to  such  people. 
But  not  everyone  in  government  accents 
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tion:  pump  up  the  economy,  put  money  in 
t>eople's  pockets,  put  them  to  work  (even  if 
only  sweeping  leaves),  and  pay  them  with 
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means  of  transportation.  Who  can 
argrue  against  something  that  makes 
for  a  healthier  environment?  And  also 
important  is  the  use  of  the  bicycle  as  a 
means  for  better  personal  health  and 
well-being. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  here 
is  a  vehicle  that  cannot  be  allowed  to 
go  on  being  considered  merely  as  a 
child's  toy  or  a  pleasant  means  of  rec- 
reation. The  bicycle  is  a  supremely 
viable  mode  of  transportation  for 
today's  world.  Yet  in  order  to  increase 
its  usage  in  this  country,  we  must 
make  it  easier  for  people  to  use  bicy- 
cles more  often.  Bicycle  paths  and 
lanes  need  to  be  constructed  near 
shopping  areas,  so  that  those  smaJl 
tripw  to  the  store  for  milk  or  bread  can 
be  made  without  wasting  costly  gaso- 
line or  risking  one's  safety  In  compet- 
ing with  automobiles  for  the  road. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  I  applaud  the 
proclaiming  of  a  National  Bicycling 
Day.  We  need  to  make  everyone  more 
cognizant  of  the  bicycles  many  advan- 
tages. Frankly.  I  do  not  see  any  disad- 
vantages to  increased  usage.  We  would 
certainly  be  healthier,  wealthier,  and 
wiser  for  its  increased  use.  So  if  we  do 
not  spread  the  word,  all  of  us  will  have 
shirked  a  major  responsibility  in  at- 
tempting to  creatively  solve  our  Na- 
tion's energy  and  health  problems* 


OXJR  BOAT  PEOPLE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other wave  of  boat  people— this  time 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  How 
is  the  United  States  responding?  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  is  critical  of  the 
administration's  approach  and  points 
out  that  America  has  assimilated  im- 
migrants before.  If  President  Carter 
wants  to  redeem  all  of  his  own  rhetor- 
ic about  human  rights,  he  ought  to 
stop  talking  about  fines,  the  Journal 
says,  start  talking  about  a  (Lyndon) 
Johnson-style  airlift,  and  go  down  to 
Key  West  to  shake  hands  with  the 
next  group  of  refugees  to  come  off  the 
docks. 

The  text  of  the  editorial  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  29,  1980,  fol- 
lows: 

OuH  Boat  Peoplb 

Every  American  ought  to  paus«  this  week 
to  ask  what  we  would  think  of  West  Ger- 
many If  it  established  a  $1,000  fine  (or  any 
of  its  citizens  caught  helping  someone  over 
the  Berlin  Wall.  For  this  Is  what  the  Ameri- 
can government  threatens  to  do  to  those 
Americans  now  helping  Cubans  who  want  to 
flee  Castro's  workers'  paradise. 

Our  government  was  quick  to  criticize  Ma- 
laysia and  Thailand  (or  hesitating  In  provtd- 
inc  refuge  (or  those  fleeing  tyranny  In  Viet- 
nam and  Cambodia.  But  now  that  we  are 
faced  with  an  Influx  o(  our  own  boat  people, 
this  vastly  larger  and  wealthier  society  Is 
showing  a  nasty  streak.  It  talks  of  collecting 
t3  million  in  fines  for  boat  owners  violating 
Immigration  laws,  and  o(  slowing  the  Influx 
to  a  trickle. 
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In  the  process.  It  has  allowed  a  scene  of  In- 
credible ugliness  to  develop  in  Key  West.  A 
tra((ic  has  developed  in  human  freedom,  as 
Cubans  already  resident  In  America  bargain 
with  boat  owners  to  ferry  their  relatives  to 
America.  Small  boats  set  o((  in  the  teeth  o( 
a  storm:  a  24-(oot  boat  is  discovered  capsized 
with  a  U(e  Jacket  the  only  remaining  sign  o( 
crew  or  passengers,  and  other  capsized  t>oals 
have  since  been  found. 

It  was  not  always  such.  In  opening  the 
gates  to  Cubans  who  want  to  leave.  Castro  Is 
repeating  the  ploy  he  (irst  tried  In  1965. 
Rather  than  be  embarrassed  by  the  wave  of 
refugees,  President  John.son  met  the  chal- 
lenge. Speaking  at  the  base  o(  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  he  proclaimed  an  "Open  Door" 
policy  (or  Cubans.  The  (Ishing  boats  gave 
way  to  an  airlift,  with  the  U.S.  o((ering  (ree 
air  transportation  (rom  Havana  (or  up  to 
4,000  refugees  a  month,  with  no  time  limit. 

The  Open  Door  policy  died  (rom  disuse 
sometime  during  the  Ford  administration, 
but  even  be(ore  the  incident  at  the  Peruvian 
embassy  in  Havana  touched  oil  the  latest 
flood,  the  Carter  State  Department  seems 
to  have  adopted  an  attitude  of  downright 
hostility  towtu'd  people  fleeing  Cuba.  Last 
year,  the  U.S.  seemed  embarrassed  when 
Castro  allowed  a  group  o(  (reed  political 
prisoners  to  emigrate.  Washington  moved 
extremely  slowly  on  granting  them  visas 
(deterred  In  part  by  legitimate  Justice  De- 
partment worries  that  Castro  had  planted 
agents  in  the  group).  When  Costa  Rica  o(- 
(ered  the  group  asylum,  the  State  Depart- 
ment let  it  be  known  that  it  would  continue 
to  process  visas  only  in  Havana. 

This  attitude  makes  us  vulnerable  to  the 
kind  of  propaganda  reversal  Castro  is  trying 
to  pull  of(.  Embarrassed  by  the  spontaneous 
surge  to  get  out  (rom  under  his  rule,  he  is 
now  hoping  to  maneuver  the  Carter  admin- 
istration Into  doing  his  dirty  work.  He  has 
encouraged,  and  perhaps  instigated,  the  ^il- 
legal flotilla  so  that  U.S.  Immigration  will 
be  the  ones  to  arrest  retugees.  not  himseK, 
and  he  can  say  to  the  Cubans  le(t  behind 
that  even  the  Americans  think  the  exiles 
are  "undesirables." 

So  (ar  the  Carter  administration  has 
(alien  (our  square  into  the  trap.  It  talks  of 
•■internationalizing"  the  refugees,  of  the  ex- 
penses o(  resettlement.  o(  the  social  Impact 
on  Dade  County.  Immigration  ofdcials  com- 
plain that  Castro  is  sending  us  prison  In- 
mates. These  concerns  are  more  than  negli- 
gible, but  they  can  be  met  with  a  minimum 
o(  imagination  and  e((ort.  America  has  as- 
similated immigrants  before. 

In  particular,  the  Cuban  re(ugees  from 
the  1960s  have  made  an  Impressive  contribu- 
tion to  the  Unit«d  States,  and  there  Is  every 
prospect  that  the  re(ugee  wave  o(  1980  will 
do  the  same.  For  all  the  variety  o(  motives 
to  be  (ound  in  such  a  massive  human  phe- 
nomenon. It  Is  In  the  (Inal  analysis  a  witness 
(or  (reedom.  I(  President  Carter  wants  to 
redeem  all  of  his  own  rhetoric  about  human 
rights,  he  ought  to  get  his  o((lcials  to  stop 
talking  atwut  (Ines,  start  working  on  a 
Johnson-style  airlift,  and  go  down  to  Key 
West  to  shake  hands  with  the  next  group  of 
refugees  to  come  off  the  docks.* 
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A  DEVOTED  COMMUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  JOHN  W.  WYDLER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.    WYDLER.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 
Sunday  a  very  distinguished  resident 


of  Long  Island  will  be  honored  by  the 
Long  Island  Foundation  for  Educa- 
tion, an  organization  dedicated  to  pre- 
serving the  Jewish  cultural  heritage 
for  future  generations. 

This  gentleman,  Mr.  George  N.  Pish- 
man,  will  be  presented  with  the  1980 
Life  Heritage  Award— an  honor  given 
only  to  those  who  have  served  their 
conmiimities  with  the  utmost  devotion 
and  tireless  effort. 

A  noted  industrialist  and  pioneer  in 
the  record  industry,  Mr.  Fishman  is 
presently  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  Norma  Investors  Corp.,  Torin  En- 
terpises.  Inc.  and  Distribution  Man- 
agement Industries,  Inc.  He  is  also 
president  of  Keelson,  Inc.,  Drocer,  Inc. 
and  a  general  partner  in  Vanderway 
Industrial  Properties. 

Despite  his  demanding  business  ca- 
reer. George  Fishman  has  always 
found  time  to  be  of  service  of  his  com- 
munity. Mr.  Fishman  served  as  a 
member  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Oyster  Bay  Library  for  7  years  and 
was  president  of  the  elementary  and 
high  school  PTA  organizations  in  the 
same  community.  He  was  also  elected 
chairman  of  the  Town  Meeting  in 
Oyster  Bay  for  5  consecutive  years. 

An  early  member  of  Westbury 
Hebrew  Congregation,  Mr.  Plshman  is 
now  a  member  of  North  Shore  Syna- 
gogue. A  founding  member  of  the 
Musica  and  Performing  Arta  Lodge  of 
B'nai  Brith,  he  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  U.J.A.  and  hi»  own  syna- 
gogue. 

His  outside  interests  encompass 
police  activities,  leading  to  his  election 
as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Nassau 
County  Steuben  Society,  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Association,  and  the 
Suffolk  County  Square  Club.  He  is 
presently  a  director  of  the  Nassau 
Country  Police  Reserve. 

Mr.  Fishman  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  and  grew  up  in  the  Bronx.  He  at- 
tended Stuyvesant  High  School,  and 
later  earned  a  B.S.  degree  at  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York  and  an  M.S.  degree 
at  Temple  University.  During  World 
War  II,  he  became  a  physicist  on  the 
Manhattan  project.  Later,  he  cofound- 
ed  Pickwick  International,  a  phono- 
graph record  enterprise. 

Residents  of  Lattingtown,  Mr.  Fish- 
man and  his  wife,  Eudy,  are  the  par- 
ents of  three  children,  now  grown.« 
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THE  REPUBUCAN  BUDGET  AL- 
TERNATIVE—SIDING WITH 
SUPPLY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NIW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr,  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Republi- 
cans do  not  buy  the  idea  that  we  can 
stop  inflation  with  a  recession.  That  is 
why  we  are  offering  a  Republican 
budget  alternative  next  Tuesday,  an 
alternative  that  would  encourage  non- 
inflationsu'y  economic  growth  instead 


of  more  stagnation.  Joblessness,  and 
recession. 

The  Republican  substitute  rejects 
President  Carter's  new  taxes  on  sav- 
ings, gasoline,  and  other  Increases.  It 
offers  real  spending  restraint  based  on 
realistic  program  changes,  and  a 
stronger  national  defense.  And  it  pro- 
vides a  $32  billion  tax  cut  for  1981, 
large  enough  to  enact  a  lO-perent 
across-the-board  cut  in  individual  tax 
rates,  accelerated  depreciation  to  pro- 
vide greater  incentives  for  business  in- 
vestment, and  an  incentive-oriented 
tax  credit  for  savings.  In  effect,  the 
Republican  budget  alternative  rejects 
the  womout  economic  policies  of  the 
past,  and  sides  with  supply. 

The  eloquent  Tom  BetheU  has  Just 
WTitten  a  thoughtful  piece  on  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  inflation  with  recession, 
and  the  supply-side  alternative.  I 
would  like  to  introduce  this  Important 
article  into  the  Record  at  this  time, 
and  ask  that  my  colleagues  take  time 
to  consider  it  before  the  debate  on  the 
budget  begins  again  next  Tuesday. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  American  Spectator,  May  19801 

SiDiNO  With  Supply— By  Razing  Keynes 
<By  Tom  BetheU) 

On  March  19.  a  day  or  two  after  the 
market  responded  to  President  Carter's 
fourth  and  latest  antl-lnflatlonary  program 
by  falling  23  points,  its  biggest  drop  in 
months.  Art  Pine  wrote  In  the  Washington 
Post: 

"The  new  signs  of  heightened  economic 
slowdown  generally  were  welcomed  by  the 
Carter  Administration,  which  is  seeking  to 
dampen  consumer  spending  in  an  effort  to 
slow  the  inflation  rate." 

This  is  fairly  representative  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  on  such  matters.  Inflation,  it 
seems,  is  caused  by  too  much  consumer 
spending,  people  "demanding"  too  much. 
Therefore,  the  solution  is  to  cause  a  reces- 
sion, knock  people  out  of  their  Jobs.  Then 
they  won't  have  paychecks,  and  they  will 
stop  showing  up  in  the  stores  in  the  guise  of 
consumers  demanding  goods.  E>emand  will 
drop,  prices  will  stabilize,  and  inflation  will 
go  away.  This  pattern  of  economic  thought, 
tnily  dismal,  is  based  on  the  "Phillips 
Ciure"  (named  after  a  British  economist), 
which  purports  to  demonstrate  a  trade-off 
between  unemployment  and  inflation.  The 
more  you  have  of  one,  the  less  you  have  of 
the  other.  As  a  New  York  Times  editorial 
said  on  the  same  day,  I  suppose  with  a 
touch  of  irony  (hard  to  tell):  "The  best  the 
President  can  hope  to  achieve  now  Is  a 
speedy  descent  Into  recession."  This,  the 
paper  added,  "used  to  be  called  the  'Reputh 
llcan  Solution' "  to  inflation. 

You  can  only  imagine  that  the  cause  of  in- 
flation is  people  working  if  it  is  your  habit 
to  think  solely  on  the  demand  side  of  the 
economic  equatioiL  But  people  working  also 
help  to  make  things,  to  supply  things:  If 
their  activity  is  withdrawn  from  the  econo- 
my then  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  supply 
that  is  at  least  equivalent  to  their  reduced 
consumption  (demand).  If  you  see  that, 
then  you  are  thinking  on  the  supply  side. 

Very  few  people  in  official  Washington 
have  managed  to  think  on  the  supply  side 
for  40  years  at  least.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  that  government  officials  themselves 
exist  purely  on  the  demand  side  of  life. 
They  consume  mightily,  but  they  produce 
next  to  nothing.  An  economic  theory— 
Keynesianlsm— which  operates  only  on  the 
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demand  side  is  bound  to  have  a  certain 
appeal  and  cogency  to  such  people. 

But  not  everyone  in  govenmient  accepts 
the  Keynesian  modeL  Here  is  what  Rep. 
Jack  Kemp  of  New  York  has  to  say  about 
the  Phillips  Curve  in  his  estimable  book, 
"An  American  Renaissance:  A  Strategy  for 
the  1980s: " 

"The  public  is  often  told  that  curing  infla- 
tion requires  higher  taxes,  higher  unem- 
ployment, slower  economic  growth  and  a 
celling  on  pay  increases.  These  'cures'  follow 
from  the  idea  that  individuals  cause  infla- 
tion through  their  wage  and  price  greed, 
and  that  the  government  had  no  hand  In 
the  decline  of  the  value  of  Its  currency.  But 
Inflation  is  not  caused  by  workers  working, 
businesses  doing  business,  consumers  con- 
suming or  producers  producing.  Wages, 
prices  and  profits  no  more  cause  inflation 
than  wet  streets  cause  rain.  Little  wonder 
that  these  kinds  of  cures  for  inflation  are 
both  unpopular  and  ineffective." 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  book.  Kemp  is 
addressing  the  most  Important  problems 
facing  the  United  States  today,  nearly  aU  of 
which  derive,  in  one  way  or  another,  from 
the  encrustation  of  many  decades  of  faulty 
economic  analysis.  The  supply-side  argu- 
ment that  he  espouses  Is  the  way  out  of  the 
woods. 

I  realize  that  Kemp  had  a  certain  amount 
of  help  in  putting  his  book  together,  but  if 
you  go  and  spend  an  hour  talking  supply- 
side  theory  with  him  In  his  office,  as  I  did 
recently,  he  will  easily  convince  you  that  he 
has  really  grasped  the  not-always-simple 
ideas  of  supply-side  theory  at  a  time  when 
the  majority  of  his  colleagues  are  still  mired 
in  demand-side  thinking.  He  is  Joined  In  this 
achievement  by  one  or  two  of  his  colleagues, 
of  course,  notably  Rep.  Dave  Stockman  of 
Michigan.  There  are  also  a  fair  number  of 
conservatives  in  Congress  who  vote  as 
though  they  were  putting  supply-side 
theory  into  practice,  but  because  they  don't 
publicly  discuss  the  theory  (or  "the  model." 
as  Kemp  puts  It)  they  are  not  given  credit 
for  being  in  the  Intellectual  vanguard  and 
tend  to  be  taken  less  seriously.  Reps.  Robert 
Bauman  of  Maryland  and  John  Ashbrook  of 
Ohio  come  to  mind. 

The  supply-side  "model"  is  really  a  mirror 
Image  of  Keynesianlsm.  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  the  British  economist,  decreed  In 
the  1930s  that  it  was  at  times  permissible 
for  governments  to  spend  more  than  they 
took  in,  in  order  to  unbalance  the  budget 
(but  only  in  lean  years).  This  Keynesian 
dictum  was  to  make  intellectually  respect- 
able a  reversal  of  something  called  'Say's 
Law,"  named  for  Jean  Baptiste  Say,  an 
18th-century  French  philosopher  who  said, 
in  essence:  Supply  creates  demand.  That  Is: 
Before  things  exist,  people  don't  want  them. 
But  when  they  are  made,  appetites  are 
stirred  and  "demand"  foments  In  the  cus- 
tomer's mind.  Say's  Law  was  Innocently  re- 
discovered in  the  19508  by  John  Kenneth 
Oalbraith,  who  truthfully  pointed  out  that 
advertising  makes  people  want  things  that 
they  otherwise  wouldn't. 

In  the  Kejmesian  model.  It's  the  other 
way  around.  Demand  comes  first.  This  is 
the  doctrine  toward  which  economists  have 
remained  deferential  for  45  years.  It  con- 
jures up  the  following  image  in  the  mind's 
eye:  A  factory  manager  stands  in  an  empty 
factory  beside  a  stationary  assembly.  Then 
a  customer  comes  to  the  door,  with  the  news 
that  he  would  like  to  buy  a  car.  The  man- 
ager calls  up  the  workers  and  they  dutifully 
start  up  the  assembly  line.  Demand  creates 
supply. 

The  theory  fitted  the  1930s  nicely,  be- 
cause there  was  at  that  time  deflation,  a 
shortage  of  money,  an  underutilized  indus- 
trial capacity.  There  were  producers,  but 
few  buyers— a  consumer  shortage!  The  solu- 
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tion:  pump  up  the  economy,  put  money  In 
people's  pockets,  put  them  to  work  (even  If 
only  sweeping  leaves),  and  pay  them  with 
money  not  yet  in  the  Treasury.  They  will 
spend  the  money,  and  this  new  demand  will 
start  up  the  assembly  lines.  The  greater 
level  of  economic  activity  will  generate  a 
larger  "pie."  a  greater  taxable  base.  Thus, 
revenues  will  catch  up  with  spending  with- 
out having  to  increase  taxes.  The  budget 
will  come  into  balance  o(  Its  own  accord. 

Later  on,  mathematical  economists  came 
along  with  the  statistical  mumbo-Jumbo 
needed  to  give  Keynesianlsm  an  air  o(  Irre- 
futable science.  In  particular  they  "discov- 
ered" the  "Keynesian  multiplier,"  which 
says  that  If  the  government  spends  a  dollar 
taken  out  of  your  pocket,  it  will  multiply 
faster  in  the  economy  than  If  you  bad  spent 
it.  (You  can  Imagine  how  the  politicians 
loved  that  one.)  The  reasoning  (or  this  was 
grounded  in  an  assumption  that  was  built 
Into  the  equations  from  the  beginning:  That 
money  saved  plays  no  role  in  the  develop- 
ment o(  an  economy.  You  will  spend  part  of 
that  above-mentioned  dollar,  but  you  will 
save  some  o(  it,  too.  The  government,  on  the 
other  hand,  wlU  spend  It  all.  Keynes  got  It 
Into  his  head  that  the  Depression  had  been 
caused  by  too  much  saving.  Ever  since,  sav- 
ings have  been  regarded  as  a  bad  thing  by 
Keynesians:  savings  actually  detract  (rom 
GNP  in  the  econometric  model  o(  one  o(  the 
leading  forecasting  services.  Otto  E^ckstein's 
Data  Resources,  Inc.  (and  In  the  Wharton 
School  model,  too. )  The  connection  between 
savings  and  Investment  (banks  lending  out 
the  money  that  you  deposit  in  a  savings  ac- 
count) does  not  exist  In  the  forecasts  and 
projections  upon  which  the  U.S.  budget  is 
based.  In  fact,  although  more  and  more 
commentators  are  beglimlng  to  complain 
about  our  low  savings  rate,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office's  projections  continue  to 
assimie  that  savings  have  a  negative  effect 
onONP. 

Beglimlng  around  the  early  1960s,  the 
United  States  became  less  and  less  a  coun- 
try whose  business  was  business,  and  more 
and  more  a  featherbed  (or  those  whose  lives 
were  spent  on  the  demand  side:  consumers, 
tax-eaters  of  various  stripes,  government 
payrollers,  welfare  recipients.  No  matter, 
the  economists  continued  to  assure  us: 
Demand  treates  supply.  And  so  the  ever- 
growing non-productive  sectorcontinued  to 
rest  comfortably  on  the  back  of  the  econo- 
my, reassured  by  the  Keynesian  oracles  that 
its  weight  was  not  a  burden  so  much  as  an 
inducement  to  make  more  and  more  goods. 
But  the  problem  was  that  the  ranks  o( 
those  being  induced  began  to  grow  rather 
thin,  and  eventually  the  burden  did  become 
insupportable:  Supply  (ailed  to  keep  up 
with  demand,  even  when  plants  were  oper- 
ating at  full  capacity  or  near  it.  New  plants 
were  needed,  but  high  tax  rates  discouraged 
the  necessary  investment;  the  numt>er  of 
g(x>ds  grew  less  rapidly  than  the  money 
needed  to  buy  them,  which  spelled  Inflation: 
tax  rates  were  raised  even  more  and  the 
threshold  at  which  they  took  effect  was 
lowered.  In  order  to  try  to  elicit  the  rev- 
enues needed  to  pay  for  the  ever-expanding 
array  of  government  programs. 

Clearly  It  was  time  once  again  to  encour- 
age people  to  make  things,  not  Just  buy 
them.  Thus,  the  appeal  of  supply-aide  eco- 
nomics. The  great  guru  of  the  supply  side 
movement  has  been  Arthur  Laffer.  the 
economist  now  at  the  University  of  South- 
em  California  Oddly  enough,  his  best 
known  recommendation  has  a  Keynesian 
ring  to  It:  Unbalance  the  budget  on  the  rev- 
enue, not  the  spending,  side.  Instead  of  in- 
creasing spending  programs,  reduce  tax 
rates.  This  rate  reduction  may  briefly  create 
deficits,  but  it  will  create  new  expecUlions 
for  the  future,  a  potential  for  long  term 
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profit,  or  capital  gain,  (rom  business  invest- 
ment. In  consequence,  capital  will  be  redi- 
rected away  (rom  Iwnds.  real  estate,  and 
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supply-side  theory  the  other  day.  he 
grabbed  his  pen  Ui  a  desperate  attempt  to 
stop  the  rot.   "Later  In  the  I8th  Century, " 
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tality  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  of  any  concern 
to  us.  then  we  must  hope  that  Messrs. 
Laf(er,  Kemp,  Evans,  et  al.  prevail.* 


May  1,  1980 


today  the  endorsement  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  for  mv  bill,  the 
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This  would  then  include  venture  capital 
companies,  SBIc::s  and  the  like  which  supply 
such  a  large  portion  of  funding  to  smaller 
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This  detracts  from  otir  ability  to 
make  careful  inquiries  into  other  sub- 
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profit,  or  capital  gain,  from  business  invest- 
ment. In  consequence,  capital  will  be  redi- 
rected away  from  bonds,  real  estate,  and 
gold  (in  which  positions  capital  may  be  said 
to  be  "on  strike"),  and  into  productive  in- 
vestment. Perhaps  the  most  lmtx)rtant 
change  that  would  occur  as  a  result  of  low- 
ered tax  rates  would  be  a  surfacing  of  the 
underground  economy  (estimated  by  some 
to  be  20  percent  of  GNP)  and  an  exchange 
of  non-taxable  leisure  for  taxable  work. 
This  increase  in  productive  activity  would  in 
turn  mean  a  larger  pie.  a  greater  taxable 
base,  with  the  result  that  a  reduction  of  tax 
rates  is  likely  to  produce  an  increase  in  tax 
revenues.  Laffer's  essential  point  is  that  tax 
rates  and  tax  revenues  may  be  inversely 
proportional. 

The  most  widespread  error  of  officialdom 
at  present  is  that  all  current  forecasts  by 
the  Treasury,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  government  economists  general- 
ly assume  a  static  world.  Thus  if  a  million 
people  are  paying  one  quarter  of  their  earn- 
ings to  the  government,  and  the  average 
earnings  of  the  million  are.  let  us  say. 
$10,000  a  year,  the  government  will  collect 
$2.5  billion.  Now  raise  the  tax  rate  so  that 
these  people  will  pay  on  average  half  their 
salary  to  the  government.  How  much  will 
the  government  collect  now?  Treasury  types 
will  immediately  say  $S  billion. 

The  supply-sider  on  the  other  hand  will 
say  that  you  have  to  assume  a  "dynamic 
world"  in  which  the  increased  tax  rate  will 
elicit  entirely  different  behavior  from  our 
million  people.  Some  will  stop  filing  tax  re- 
turns, others  will  devote  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  time  to  non-taxable  leisure, 
others  may  emigrate,  many  more  will  find 
ways  to  underreport  their  Income.  As  a 
result,  the  new  revenue  may  well  be  no 
higher  than  the  old.  It  may  be  lower  Tax 
rates  and  tax  revenues  must  not  be  con- 
fused. (One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
confusion  is  that  many  people,  including 
tax-cutters,  make  the  mistake  of  expressing 
tax  changes  in  revenues  rather  than  rates. 
Thus:  "a  tax-cut  of  $1  billion"  presumably 
means  a  rate  reduction,  which  may  produce 
a  revenue  Increase. ) 

When  Jeffrey  Bell  ran  for  the  VS.  Senate 
tn  New  Jersey,  he  used  to  illustrate  the 
point  about  rates  and  revenues  by  discuss- 
ing the  toll  on  the  Tacony-Palmyra  Bridge 
in  Philadelphia.  Suppose  you  had  a  $100  toll 
on  this  bridge  (your  "tax  rate").  How  much 
revenue  would  you  collect?  Suppose  you 
lowered  the  toll  to  $1.  would  your  revenues 
increase  or  decrease? 

The  day  I  went  to  see  Jack  Kemp  in  the 
Raybum  Office  Building  he  told  me  he  was 
"discouraged."  The  House  had  just  voted 
through  the  windfall  profits  tax  (a  tax  rate 
increase  on  oil  production  which  is  assumed, 
no  doubt  quite  erroneously,  to  bring  in  $227 
billion  in  the  course  of  a  decade:  the  true 
revenue  figure  will  surely  be  lower  than 
that).  In  addition.  Kemp  and  a  group  of  leg- 
islators had  met  President  Carter  in  the 
White  House  that  morning. 

"He  still  coniuses  tax  rates  and  tax  rev- 
enues," Kemp  told  me.  "And  I  don't  say  it 
disrespectfully.  It  is  probably  the  most  con- 
fusing part  of  the  model."  Carter's  plan  Is  to 
balance  the  budget  by  Increasing  taxes  still 
further. 

But  confusion  Isn't  the  only  thing  pre- 
venting the  general  acceptance  of  supply- 
side  theory.  After  all.  supply-sidera  would 
ask  that  we  do  something  to  help  business- 
men and  in  many  t>eople'i  eyes  this  Is  unfor- 
givable. (What?  Encourage  people  to 
become  profiteering  entrepreneurs  rather 
than  noble  consumers?)  Some  people,  like 
Leonard  Silk  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Herbert  Stein  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
have  tried  to  discredit  the  idea  by  arguing 
that  It  is  antiquated.  When  Silk  heard  about 
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supply-side  theory  the  other  day,  he 
grabbed  his  pen  in  a  desperate  attempt  to 
stop  the  rot.  "Later  In  the  18th  Century, " 
he  wrote,  "supply-side  economics  was 
pushed  to  an  extreme  by  Jean-Baptiste  Say. 
whose  main  theorem  was.  Supply  creates 
iU  own  demand."  By  this  Say  meant  that  a 
general  glut  in  production  or  a  depression 
was  impossible.  .  .  .  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er, Say's  beautiful  theory  was  killed  by  the 
ugly  fact  of  gluts  and  depressions." 

In  case  you  think  that  Silk's  word  isn't 
gospel,  this  is  what  Judith  Miller,  a  Times 
economic  correspondent,  wrote  four  days 
later  in  the  same  newspaper:  "Later  in  the 
same  century  Jean-Baptiste  Say  pushed 
supply-side  economics  to  Its  illogical  ex- 
treme, arguing  that  supply  creates  its  own 
demand.'  Periodic  gluts,  and  ultimately  the 
Great  Depression,  among  other  things, 
proved  him  wrong."  She,  of  course,  does  not 
explain  why  these  gluts  are  bad.  If  you  have 
a  lot  of  something,  then  the  price  will  go 
down.  That  would  be  a  good  way  to  tackle 
the  prbblem  of  inflation,  no?  "We  need 
gluts."  Kemp  said  when  I  brought  the  sub- 
ject up.  "We  need  a  glut  of  energy,  we  need 
a  glut  of  jobs.  Gluts  would  be  the  perfect  so- 
lution to  our  problem." 

We  also  need  a  general  income  tax  and 
corporate  profit  lax  cut.  It  is  important  to 
understand  that  a  supply-side  tax  cut  does 
not  mean  a  cut  aimed  at  a  specific  location 
in  the  economy,  thus  channeling  economic 
activity  in  that  direction.  That  kind  of  at- 
tempt to  direct  the  market  turns  out  to  be 
national  economic  planning  in  another 
guise.  It  leads  inexorably  to  such  follies  as 
the  Chrysler  bailout.  The  proposed  capital 
cost  recovery  act— accelerated  depreci- 
ation—is likewise  a  step  in  a  dangerous  di- 
rection. 

The  well  instructed  supply  sider  will  point 
out  that  all  attempts  to  channel  economic 
activity  assume  that  politicians  know  more 
than  businessmen,  and  in  particular  that 
politicians  are  clairvoyant  enough  to  foresee 
where  industrial  Innovation  is  going  to 
occur.  Precisely  because  no  one  know  this.  It 
Is  important  to  have  tax  cuts  across  the 
board  so  that  the  benefits  will  accrue  in 
whatever  unexpected  direction  Innovation 
takes  place. 

Finally.  It  is  high  time  that  the  "Keynes- 
ian  multiplier"  was  thrown  out.  thus  at  last 
depriving  politicians  of  their  rationale  for 
spending  more  of  our  money,  rather  than 
less,  whenever  the  economy  seems  to  need 
stimulating  (which,  as  Paul  Craig  Roberts 
has  pointed  out.  is  at  all  stages  of  the  busi- 
ness cycle  these  days).  Fortunately,  Michael 
Evans  of  Evans  Economics,  formerly  head 
of  Chase  Econometrics  and  one  of  the  de- 
signers of  the  Wharton  model,  has  recently 
completed  a  new.  supply-side  model  under 
contract  with  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. His  principal  finding,  reported  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Challenge  magazine,  is  that 
"a  corporate  income  tax  cut  has  a  larger 
effect  on  the  economy  than  does  a  personal 
Income  tax  cut,  which  In  turn  has  a  larger 
effect  than  an  Increase  in  government 
spending."  The  principal  reason:  "A  reduc- 
tion in  tax  rates  Increases  the  Incentives  of 
individuals  to  save  by  raising  the  rate  of 
return  on  assets  held  by  individuals.  This 
higher  savings  leads  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  higher  Investment." 

This  is  common  sense,  but  In  the  context 
of  the  present  statism.  It  is  little  short  of 
revolutionary.  It  will  be  bitterly  resisted  by 
those  on  Capitol  Hill  who  for  the  past  two 
decades  have  had  a  terrific  time  spending 
other  peoples  money  and  being  simulta- 
neously reassured  that  they  were  thereby 
acting  in  the  national  Interest.  Now  that  re- 
assurance is  about  to  be  withdrawn.  I  don't 
know  which  side  will  win  the  great  debate 
that  is  likely  to  ensue,  but  if  the  future  vi- 
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tality  of  the  U.S.  economy  is  of  any  concern 
to  us,  then  we  must  hope  that  Messrs. 
Laffer.  Kemp,  Evans,  et  al.  prevail.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NICHOLAS  J. 
DURANDY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

or  NFW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  economic  problems  anci  trou- 
ble(i  international  conditions  cause  a 
great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  worry 
about  our  country  and  its  future.  In 
times  such  as  these,  we  are  reassured 
by  news  of  individual  citizens  whose 
work  in  their  communities  demon- 
strates the  energy,  spirit  and  optimism 
that  have  built  our  great  Nation  and 
united  our  people. 

On  May  6,  citizens  of  Morris  County, 
N.J.,  will  gather  to  celebrate  the  80th 
birthday  of  Nicholas  J.  Durandy.  and 
to  thank  him  for  his  long  record  of 
dedication  to  community  service.  They 
will  offer  their  gratitude  for  the  en- 
thusiasm and  voluntarism  which  he 
has  shown  over  the  years,  and  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  be  hoping  that  the 
younger  generation  of  Morris  County 
will  learn  and  benefit  from  the  exam- 
ple Nick  Durandy  has  set. 

It  is  certainly  fitting  that  %  special 
occasion  should  take  place  in  his 
honor,  because  he  has  done  his  work 
without  expecting  any  special  recogni- 
tion from  the  people  he  has  served.  I 
will  attempt  to  list  some  of  his  accom- 
plishments. 

A  notable  and  respected  business- 
man. Nick  Duiandy  has  served  as 
president  of  the  Butler  Bowl,  the 
Businessman's  Association,  and  chair- 
man of  the  Butler  Industrial  Commis- 
sion. He  Is  an  honorary  trustee  of 
Saint  Clare's  Hospital,  and  honor  be- 
stowed as  public  recognition  for  long 
years  of  service  and  commitment. 

Nicholas  Durandy  is  a  member  of 
numerous  service  organizations  as 
well.  The  list  is  worthy,  but  long: 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Pica  Club, 
the  Klnnelon  Elks,  and  the  American 
Legion. 

Nick  Durandy  has  been  honored  by 
the  legislature  of  my  State  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  I  thought  it  fitting  that  he 
be  mentioned  in  this  House  as  well.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  make 
special  note  of  this  outstanding  citizen 
and  leader  of  Morris  County. • 


THE  ROAD  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH. 
PART  VII-LEADINO  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS H.R.  6300 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF"  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.   SCHULZE.   Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  announce 
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today  the  endorsement  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Companies  for  my  bill,  the 
Individual  Investors  Incentive  Act  of 
1980. 

NASBIC  is  an  association  of  about 
400  firms  licensed  under  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
which  is  committed  to  the  goal  of  en- 
couraging long-term  investment  in 
small  business.  To  date,  small  business 
Investment  companies  have  disbursed 
over  $3  billion  by  making  over  50,000 
loans  and  Investments.  The  concerns 
they  have  financed  have  far  outper- 
formed most  national  averages  as 
measured  by  increases  in  assets,  sales, 
profits,  and  new  employment. 

While  corporate  America  may  get 
the  news  headlines,  small  business  re- 
mains the  economic  backbone  of  this 
Nation.  It  comprises  96.7  percent  of 
our  Nation's  business  enterprises.  It  is 
responsible  for  half  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product;  55  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate employment;  and  is  the  undisput- 
ed leader  in  job  creation  and  techno- 
logical innovation.  Directly  or  indirect- 
ly, small  business  affects  the  lives  and 
livelihood  of  more  than  100  million 
Americans.  It  gives  jobs  to  more  than 
half  the  workers  in  our  land. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  a  letter  of  support  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  Arthur  Little 
on  my  bill  H.R.  6300.  Mr.  Little  cur- 
rently serves  as  the  distinguished 
president  of  the  National  Association 
of  Small  Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies and  of  his  own  company,  the  Nar- 
ragansett  Capital  Corp. 
His  letter  follows: 

Narhacansett  Capital  Corp., 
Providence,  R.I..  April  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Schclze. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  CoNCRESsitAN  Schulze:  I  am  writing 
you  in  support  of  the  concept  you  put  forth 
in  H.  R.  6300,  the  Individual  Investor's  In- 
centive Act.  There  is  no  question  that  we 
must  do  everything  we  can  to  give  incen- 
tives for  savings  and  investment  and  to 
reduce  the  incentives  to  consume.  As  you 
know,  investment  in  our  private  enterprise 
system  is  very  Important  if  we  are  to  in- 
crease productivity,  innovation  and  employ- 
ment. Unless  we  support  investment  to  pro- 
mote these  three  areas  there  is  no  question 
that  we  will  continue  to  suffer  the  ravages 
of  inflation  and  the  high  interest  rates  that 
inevitably  follow. 

I  support  your  concept  wholeheartedly 
but  I  would  like  to  make  some  suggestions 
which  I  believe  would  maximize  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  for  the  nation's  economy. 

1.  The  tax  credit  should  be  given  only 
when  an  investment  is  made  in  common  or 
preferred  stock  sold  in  a  primary  offering; 
that  is,  the  offering  company  is  to  receive 
the  proceeds  rather  than  one  investor  trad- 
ing with  another.  In  this  way  the  money 
will  be  put  to  use  to  spur  the  economy. 

2.  If  the  concept  in  Item  1  is  accepted,  the 
10  percent  tax  credit  should  be  unlimited 
and  not  have  an  artificial  cap. 

3.  The  tax  credit  should  be  available  to 
companies  (whether  corporation,  partner- 
ship, subchapter  S  or  other  forms)  which 
habitually  invest  in  business  in  a  "primary 
form"-that  is,  public  offerings  or  private 
placements  to  raise  new  money  for  compa- 
nies. 
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This  would  then  include  venture  capital 
companies,  SBICs  and  the  like  which  supply 
such  a  large  portion  of  funding  to  smaller 
growing  business  which  have  the  largest 
Impact  on  productivity.  Innovation  and  em- 
ployment. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my 
views  on  this  issue  and  hope  you  are  suc- 
cessful in  getting  this  bill  into  law. 
Sincerely, 

Arthur  D.  Little. 

President  m 


MULTIYEAR  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  1979,  I  introduced  a  bill,  the  Re- 
search and  Development  Authoriza- 
tion Estimates  Act,  designed  to  pro- 
mote further  thought  and  considera- 
tion of  moving  toward  a  multlyear 
budget  authorization  cycle. 

Since  that  time  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology,  which  I 
chair,  has  received  an  abundance  of 
comment,  criticism,  and  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  the  multlyear  pro- 
posal. These  came  from  a  variety  of 
knowledgeable  and  respected  sources. 
Our  staff  has  been  working  with  ex- 
perts In  the  budgeting  field  and  with 
appropriate  officials  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  to  further 
refine  the  proposal. 

As  a  result,  I  recently.  April  28,  in- 
troduced H.R.  7178.  which  is  a  consid- 
erably altered  version  of  the  1979  ver- 
sion. 

The  bill  Is  directed  primarily  at  fed- 
erally supported  research  and  develop- 
ment which  often  requires  relatively 
long  leadtimes— although  It  may  even- 
tually, as  a  pilot  endeavor,  have  sig- 
nificance for  other  budget  areas. 

It  is  aimed  only  at  producing  ade- 
quate information  and  data  in  Federal 
budget  requests  to  permit  congression- 
al committees  to  consider  2-year  or 
longer  authorizations  on  a  rational 
basis— if  they  so  desire.  Obviously, 
there  is  no  intent,  nor  any  authority, 
to  require  any  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee to  authorize  according  to  such 
formulas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1974  Budget  Act  al- 
ready requires  general  submission  of  2- 
year  recommendations  in  authoriza- 
tion requests.  However,  while  the  ad- 
ministration has  complied  with  this 
mandate  technically,  It  has  never  sub- 
mitted actual  second-year  dollar  rec- 
ommendations in  the  authorization 
bills  it  sends  to  Congress.  We  need 
such  data  if  we  are  to  contemplate  se- 
riously any  multlyear  authorization. 

I  wish  to  make  a  final  point  which  I 
believe  is  important. 

Our  committee  and.  1  am  sure,  most 
committees,  are  finding  themselves  In- 
creasingly enmeshed  in  lengthy.  Intri- 
cate authorization  activities— each 
year. 
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This  detracts  from  our  ability  to 
make  careful  inquiries  into  other  sub- 
stantive matters  needing  attention. 
The  situation  also  eats  away  at  the 
productive  time  of  hundreds  of  execu- 
tive officials  who  must  spend  coimtless 
hours  testifying  on  authorization  mat- 
ters—each year. 

I  am  suggesting  that  multlyear  au- 
thorizations, when  appropriate,  might 
alleviate  this  situation  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to 
hold  full  committee  hearings  on  H.R. 
7178  a  few  weeks  from  now,  after 
which  we  plan  to  write  a  final  version 
of  the  bill  for  committee  considera- 
tion. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  elaborate  all 
the  reasons  for,  or  provisions  of,  this 
bill.  My  remarks  of  June  15,  1979 
(page  15066  of  the  Record),  may  be 
useful  in  this  regard.  In  addition  I  am 
submitting  here  a  brief  summary  of 
H.R. 7178: 

Summary  of  H.R.  7178.  Revises  R.  &  D. 

AUTHORIZATION  ESTIMATES  ACT 
SECnOR  1 

This  is  the  title  section. 

SECTION  a 

Amends  the  National  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy  and  Organization  Act  of  1976 
(Public  Law  M-282)  as  foUows; 

The  Director  of  OSTP  ts  to  advise  and 
assist  the  President  and  OMB  in  preparing 
estimates  of  appropriate  R.  A  D.  funding 
levels  for  at  least  the  fiscal  year  beyond  the 
fiscal  year  of  current  request  for  each  Fed 
eral  Department,  Agency  and  Instrumental- 
ity which  conducts  major  research  and  de- 
velopment programs. 

Such  estimates  shall  be  included  in  the 
submission  of  the  over-all  Federal  budget  in 
each  even-numbered  year. 

The  estimates  shall  Identify  the  major 
R.  &  D.  activities  of  the  various  departments 
and  agencies,  and  shall  include  an  estimate 
for  each  such  activity  or  program  and  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  justification  for  them. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  R.  &  D.  estimates 
information.  OSTP  shall  consult  with  the 
various  departments  and  agencies  Involved. 
At  the  same  time,  OSTP  may  request  the 
Federal  Coordinating  CouncU  on  Science. 
Engineering  and  Technology  to  assist  in  or 
perform  this  function. 

SECTION  3 

Further  amends  the  Act  as  follows: 

The  Five- Year  Outlook  (sec.  20«)  shall  be 
changed  to  a  Pour- Year  Outlook. 

The  Outlook  shall  be  revised  every  3  years 
and  submitted  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  date  the  President 
submiU  the  Federal  budget  in  even-num 
bered  calendar  years. 

In  developing  the  Four- Year  Outlook,  con- 
sultation shall  be  required  with  the  Federal 
Coordinating  Council  on  Science,  Engineer 
Ing  and  Technology  rather  than  simply  "de- 
partments and  agencies "  which  may  have 
R.  4e  D.  programs. 

SECTION  « 

Further  amends  the  Act  as  folloa-s: 

Repeals  SecUon  20«  which  currently  re 
quires  an  annual  "Science  and  Technology 
Report". 

Section  205  of  the  Act  is  amended  to  con 
form  with  the  repeal  of  Section  209. 

(The  biennial  update  of  the  Four  Year 
Outlook  may  be  expected  to  provide  the  in- 
formation and  data  previously  required  by 
Section  209.) 
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President:  excellent  0  percent;  satisfactory 
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SECTION  S 

Further  amends  the  Act  u  follows: 
Section  401  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
responsibility  for  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Council  for  Science,  Engineering  and  Tech- 
nology. This  new  function  is  to'  study  and 
report  on  a  continuing  basis  the  impacts  of 
inflation  on  the  conduct  of  federally  sup- 
ported R&D. 

The  first  such  report  of  the  Council  shall 
be  not  later  than  18  months  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  Thereafter  the  Infla- 
tion report  shall  be  made  annually  and  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  not  later  than  the  time 
the  President  submits  the  Federal  budget. 

SECTION  s 

Section  3  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Act  of  1950  (Public  Law  81-507)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection: 

The  new  requirement  is  for  the  submis- 
sion of  an  analysis  of  all  Federal  R&D  fund- 
ing by  function:  such  analysis  is  to  contain 
the  latest  data  available  and  is  to  include  in- 
formation on  the  most  recently  completed 
fiscal  year. 

The  analysis  shall  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress each  year  not  later  than  the  date  of 
the  submission  of  the  annual  Federal 
budget.* 


NEW  LAWS  NEEDED  TO  ATTACK 
DOPING  OF  RACE  AND  SHOW 
HORSES 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  great  concern  among  those  who 
know  and  love  horses  that  perform- 
ance-altering drugs  are  corrupting  the 
competition  and  breeding  of  horses, 
thereby  jeopardizing  our  Nation's 
great  race  and  show  bloodlines. 

The  United  SUtes  is  the  only  coun- 
try that  permits  the  practice  of  drug- 
ing  and  numbing  of  race  and  show- 
horses.  Although  various  racing  States 
have  legalized  what  is  termed  "con- 
trolled medication,"  it  is  anything  but 
that.  Horseracing  is  fast  becoming 
drug  dependent.  Many  of  the  medica- 
tions used  are  illegal  and  untested: 
some  have  been  legalized;  but  all  are 
inadequately  controlled  at  the  State 
level.  While  they  push  for  increased 
revenues  from  racing,  prolonged  sea- 
sons, and  lenient  drug  and  training 
policies.  State  legislatures  are  ignoring 
the  limitations  of  the  horse  as  a  living 
creature.  The  artificial  means  em- 
ployed to  enhance  a  horse's  money- 
making  capacity  defeat  the  integrity 
of  the  sport  and  discourage  its  sup- 
porters. 

Over  1,000  drugs  are  presently  unde- 
tectable by  current  laboratory  testing 
methods.  Stimulants,  tranquilizers. 
hormones,  painkillers,  and  anti-in- 
flammatory drugs  can  make  an  animal 
run  fast  or  slow,  appear  sound  when 
lame,  stop  bleeding  from  the  lungs, 
and  do  Just  about  anything  required  of 
the  Immediate  situation.  Permitted 
drugs  such  as  phenylbutazone  and 
lasix  mask  the  presence  of  other  sub- 
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stances  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of 
injury,  leaving  the  horse  unsound  and 
unhealed.  The  inevitable  result  is  a 
hopelessly  crippled  horse.  If  he  lives 
long  enough  to  undergo  repeated 
medication. 

More  Imminent  Is  the  danger  of  a 
breakdown— the  occurrence  of  a  leg 
snapping  or  shattering  under  the  enor- 
mous stress  of  overuse  while  racing. 
These  incidences  have  Increased  dra- 
matically since  the  1960's,  when  drugs 
became  commonplace  in  horseracing. 
When  these  animals  suffer  break- 
downs, they  are  destroyed  at  the 
track,  sometimes  not  until  days  later 
when  the  insurance  company  has  veri- 
fied the  situation,  while  many  others 
must  endure  a  long  trip  to  the  pet 
food  factories  or  to  Canada  for  human 
consumption. 

Unnaturally  Inspired  performances 
mislead  breeders,  who  select  winners, 
in  whom  drugging  and  numbing  has 
overcome  poor  conformation,  arthritic 
joints,  and  other  undesirable  Infirmi- 
ties that  can  be  passed  on.  A  further 
detriment  to  quality  in  breeding  is 
hormone  and  steroid  interference  with 
breeding  ability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corrupt  Horserac- 
ing Practices  Act  would  prohibit  the 
practice  of  numbing  and  drugging  of 
horses  in  competition  and  would  aid 
the  States  in  testing  and  enforcement 
procedures.  A  horse  that  needs  medi- 
cation to  race  should  not  race.  He 
should,  instead,  be  allowed  to  heal  nat- 
urally, compete  fairly,  and  to  lead  a 
useful  life. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  constituent.  Mrs. 
Donna  Ewing.  president  of  the  Illinois 
Hooved  Animal  Humane  Society,  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  seeking  pro- 
tection against  the  inhumane  and 
rapid  proliferation  of  administering 
performance-altering  drugs  to  race 
and  show  horses.  Despite  her  diligent 
personal  efforts,  including  cooperation 
with  various  racing  boards  and  with 
horse  owners  «nd  breeders,  as  well  as 
distinguished  and  highly  ethical  veter- 
inarians, the  problem  persists  and  re- 
quires extensive  State  and  national 
legislative  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Congressman  Broce 
Vento.  and  I  have  conferred  on  this 
critical  subject  and  are  cooperating  in 
the  cosponsorship  of  the  Corrupt 
Horseracing  Practices  Act.  in  which  we 
invite  other  colleagues  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  view,  this 
legislation  could  provide  a  vehicle 
under  which  the  Federal  Government 
could  correct  many  of  the  current 
abu.ses.  some  of  which  indeed  should 
be  classified  as  criminal. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hopeful  that  early 
hearings  on  this  legislative  initiative 
may  be  undertaken  and  that  the  Con- 
gress may  act  promptly  to  pass  this 
urgent  legislation.* 
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IMPORTATION  OP  AUTOMOBILES 
FROM  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  request  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  which  I  believe  to  be 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple. 

One  of  my  local  papers  recently  ran 
an  editorial  letter  which  stated  that 
the  Carter  administration  has  given  a 
New  York  firm  authorization  to 
Import  50.000  compact  cars  from 
Russia.  While  the  administration  has 
not  authorized  such  a  trade  agree- 
ment, it  has  taken  no  action  to  prohib- 
it such  a  transaction. 

I  have  contacted  President  Carter  to 
urge  his  consideration  of  this  matter 
and  to  act  expeditiously  to  prohibit 
the  importation  of  these  automobiles 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  At  a  time  when 
our  domestic  automobile  workers  and 
steelworkers  and  other  sectors  of  our 
economy  are  already  suffering  from 
the  depressed  automobile  industry,  we 
should  not  be  purchasing  automobiles 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  particularly 
while  we  are  urging  a  boycott  of  the 
summer  Olympics  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
My  letter  to  the  President  is  includ- 
ed below.  I  would  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  contact  the  President  and 
express  their  concern  for  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  series  of  illogical  policy 
decisions  which  are  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  We  must 
all  acknowledge  that  by  buying  cars 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are 
providing  employment  for  Russian 
workers  and  turning  American  work- 
ers out  of  their  jobs. 
The  letter  follows: 
Congress  or  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  May  1,  1980. 
President  Jimmy  Carter. 
White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidf^t:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  concern  over  what  appears  to  be 
another  Illogical  series  of  policy  decisions 
which  will  unnecessarily  harm  our  domestic 
economy. 

On  April  24, 1  contacted  the  SpeciaT  Trade 
Representative's  office  to  inquire  about  the 
Administration's  position  regarding  the  sale 
of  50.000  compact  cars  in  the  United  States 
which  are  imported  from  Soviet  Union. 

An  article  in  one  of  my  local  papers  states 
that  the  Carter  Administration  authorized 
the  purchase  of  the  automobiles  imported 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  article  ex- 
presses concern  for  the  domestic  automobile 
Industry  and  questions  the  logic  of  Import- 
ing automobiles  from  the  Soviet  Union, 
while  the  Administration  Is  supporting  a 
boycott  of  the  Summer  Olympics  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

STR  informed  me  that  while  there  is  an 
embargo  on  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
administration  has  taken  no  action  to  re- 
strict Imports  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
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Our  farmers  are  being  hurt  by  restricting 
the  sale  of  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Our 
taxpayers  are  being  hurt  by  Increased  tax- 
ation to  assist  the  farmers.  Yesterday  ap- 
proximately $1.4  billion  was  appropriated  to 
assist  farmers  through  diversion  and  loan 
programs. 

Our  domestic  automobile  workers  and 
steelworkers  and  other  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my are  already  suffering  from  the  depressed 
automobile  Industry.  And  again,  our  taxpay- 
ers are  bearing  the  increased  burden  of  in- 
creased taxation  to  provide  assistance  to 
workers  who  are  displaced  due  to  Imports. 

How  can  the  Administration  refuse  to 
take  action  to  restrict  the  Soviet  Union's 
ability  to  make  a  profit  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  citizen? 

I  respectfully  urge  you.  Mr.  President,  to 
carefully  review  this  situation  and  to  take 
whatever  action  you  deem  necessary  to  halt 
the  sale  of  automobiles  produced  In  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  United  States. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter  and  1  anticipate  hearing  from  you 
soon. 

Sincerely, 

Adam  Benjamin.  Jr., 

Member  of  Congress.% 

OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
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RESULTS  OF  POLL  CONDUCTED 
BY  REPRESENTATI'VE  GARY  A. 
LEE  OF  NEW  YORK 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  first  day  of  May  1980,  I  would  like 
to  take  Just  a  moment  from  the  busy 
schedule  of  this  Chamber  to  remind 
my  colleagues  of  a  matter  of  unique 
and  particular  significance  at  this 
time. 

The  month  of  May  has  been  desig- 
nated as  Older  Americans  Month,  fo- 
cusing our  attention  on  this  too  often 
forgotten  group  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
a  group  that  now  comprises  over  11 
percent  of  our  Nation's  population- 
one  of  every  nine  Americans. 

It  is  tragic  that  In  this  period  of  rap- 
idly rising  food,  housing,  and  transpor- 
tation prices,  of  soaring  energy  and 
medical  costs  and  of  skyrocketing  in- 
flation generally,  that  older  Ameri- 
cans, most  of  whom  exist  on  fixed  in- 
comes, are  among  those  most  severely 
and  adversely  affected  by  the  sorry 
state  of  our  economy. 

As  we  proceed  this  afternoon  with 
writing  the  fiscal  1981  budget,  let  us 
all  be  most  careful  and  compassionate 
In  regard  to  these  older  Americans  so 
that  when  the  budget  ax  falls,  pro- 
grams important  to  senior  citizens 
which  serve  to  maintain  their  stand- 
ard of  living  are  not  the  first  trimmed. 
I  think  that  we.  as  a  people,  owe  more 
to  those  who  have  given  so  much  of 
themselves  to  this  Nation,  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  building  of 
our  country,  and  whose  dignity  In 
later  life  we  must  assure. 

I  think  that  we  should  use  this  occa- 
sion to  Initiate  a  new  attitude  of  con- 
cern and  caring  toward  this  large  and 
growing  group  of  Americans.  We  are. 
after  all,  speaking  here  about  our  par- 
ents and  grandparents.^ 


HON.  GARY  E.  LEE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  colleagues,  I 
am  asking  today  that  you  take  a 
moment  to  review  the  following  re- 
sults of  a  poU  which  I  recently  con- 
ducted in  my  33d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  York,  to  which  more  than 
20,000  of  my  constituents  responded. 

I  think  you  will  find  these  results  in- 
teresting. The  survey  forms  were 
mailed  on  March  1,  1980,  and  residents 
were  requested  to  return  them  for  tal>- 
ulation  by  April  15,  1980.  They  are.  In 
a  very  real  fashion,  a  timely  and  con- 
clusive benchmark  for  this  Govern- 
ment. Answers  are  directed  toward  our 
administration's  policies  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan,  toward  meeting  energy 
needs  and  defense  capabilities,  and  to 
a  rating  of  our  performances  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

I  regret  to  say  that  this  poll  con- 
firms what  we  have  all  knowTi  for  so 
long,  that  Congress  is  rated  far  below 
acceptable,  and  that  the  policies  of 
this  Nation  have  come  under  serious 
scrutiny  by  those  who  are  Inextricably 
governed  by  us. 

I  consider  this  an  important  poll  for 
us  all.  I  urge  that  you  take  a  moment 
to  review  its  contents. 

I  submit  those  results  for  the 
Record  at  this  time: 

The  1980  American  Issues  Questionnaire 
Results 
(Those  results  which  do  not  total  100  per- 
cent reflect  some  respondents  who  failed 
to  answer  selected  questions.  No  "undecid- 
ed" category  for  answers  was  provided) 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the' Presidents  han- 
dling of  the  U.S.  hostage  situation  in  Iran? 
Yes,  49  percent;  no.  49  percent. 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  use 
of  economic  sanctions  In  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan?  Yes.  81  per- 
cent; no.  18  percent. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  call 
to  cancel,  postpone  or  relocate  America's 
participation  In  the  summer  Olympic 
games?  Yes.  71  percent;  no,  27  percent. 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Courts 
decision  that  abortion  Is  purely  a  matter  of 
personal  decision?  Yes,  65  percent;  no.  33 
percent. 

5.  Do  you  favor  a  system  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning to  conserve  fuel?  Yes.  43  percent;  no, 
55  percent. 

6.  In  developing  additional  or  new  energy, 
should  America  relax  Its  environmental  pro- 
tection standards?  Yes,  52  percent;  no.  46 
percent. 

7.  Do  you  believe  federal  fiscal  programs 
and  policies  are  the  principal  causes  of  in- 
flation? Yes.  75  percent;  no.  22  peicent. 

8.  Should  we  resume  registration  of  the 
18-20-year-old  citizens  for  potential  military 
service?  Yes.  73  percent;  no.  23  percent. 

9.  Should  any  new  draft  program  include 
women?  Yes.  67  percent;  no,  40  percent. 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  substantiail  Increase  in 
defense  spending?  Yes,  73  percent;  no,  28 
percent. 

11.  Please  rate  the  performance  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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President:  excellent  6  percent;  satisfactory 
48  percent;  poor  44  percent. 

Congress:  excellent  1  percent  satisfactory 
32  percent;  poor  64  percent. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court:  excellent  2  percent; 
satisfactory  47  percent;  poor  45  percent. 

12.  Which  two  of  the  following  candidates 
for  President  would  you  like  to  see  nomi 
nated  by  their  party  (select  two)? 

Brown:  10  percent. 

Carter  46  percent. 

Kennedy:  13  percent. 

Baker:  9  percent. 

Bush:  21  percent. 

Connally:  6  percent. 

Reagan:  29  percent. 

Ford:  12  percent— write  In. 

Anderson;  14  percent— write  In.^ 


H.R.  6195 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December,  H.R.  6194,  "The  Medicaid 
Community  Care  Act  of  1980"  was  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper  and  myself.  The  legislation  is 
designed  to  encourage  States  to  pro- 
vide community-based  care  to  elderly 
persons  at  risk  of  institutionalization 
who  want  to  remain  in  their  homes  or 
with  their  families.  So  far.  110  of  our 
colleagues  have  expressed  their  con- 
cern for  our  Nation's  elderly  and 
signed  on  as  cosponsors  of  the  bill. 

Medicaid  reimbursement  policies  en- 
courage placement  In  institutions  by 
providing  full  coverage  for  such  care. 
Yet,  a  quarter  of  the  current  nursing 
home  population  Is  estimated  to  be  un- 
necessarily institutionalized.  We  be- 
lieve this  is  due  to  the  skewed  reim- 
bursement policies  and  the  lack  of 
adequate  community  programs  for  as- 
sisting those  elderly  who  can  and  wish 
to  remain  at  home. 

Adoption  of  H.R.  6194  would  alter 
the  current  bias  of  the  medicaid 
system  toward  Institutionalization.  If 
you  agree  with  over  one-quarter  of  our 
colleagues  that  It  is  more  appropriate, 
more  humane,  and  more  economical  to 
encourage  families  to  care  for  their  el- 
derly In  their  homes  and  would  like  to 
cosponsor  the  Medicaid  Community 
Care  Act  of  1980  please  contact  Sara 
Kestenbaum  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment  Staff  at 
225-1093.« 


CONGRESSMAN  WON  PAT  TO 
ANNOUNCE  CANDIDACY 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  when 
many  of  our  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  are  making  that  most  cru- 
cial decision:  whether  to  run  again  for 
Congress  or  retire. 
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It  appears  from  the  record  that 
many  will  again  choose  to  forgo  the 
rigors  of  campaigning  and  take  their 
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GASOUNE  SHORTAGE 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 


May  1,  1980 


to  the  operators— loans  now  prohibit- 
ed by  Federal  law. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  stop  the 


May  1,  1980 

Since  those  early  years,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  developed  rapidly  into  a  na- 
tionally recognized  religious  and  chari- 
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it  would  have  to  be  published  within 
15  days  of  receipt  of  the  application. 
The  second  change  is  very  impor- 
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tached  a  copy  of  correspondeiioe  received 
from  the  Corps  of  Eogineera  oonceminf  thli 
matter. 
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It  appears  from  the  record  that 
many  will  again  choose  to  forgo  the 
rigors  of  campaigning  and  take  their 
well-deserved  rest.  I  can  certainly  un- 
derstand their  desire  to  take  it  easy. 
This  job  may  l)e  one  of  the  most  de- 
manding on  Earth.  The  pressures  of 
constant  social  upheaval,  international 
unrest,  and  assorted  constituent  prob- 
lems leaves  each  of  us  wondering  why 
we  keep  going  year  after  year  when 
there  is  an  easier  way  to  make  a  living. 

I  will  be  deeply  saddened  to  see  so 
many  good  and  able  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  leave.  According  to 
Roll  Call  newspaper  the  present  list  of 
retirees  in  the  House  is: 

Rep.  Jim  Lee  Carter  (R-Ky.),  Rep.  John 
Cavanaugh  (D-Nebr.).  Rep.  Mendel  DavL= 
CD-SC).  Rep.  Robert  Giaimo  (D-Conn  ). 
Rep.  James  M.  Hanley  (D-NY).  Rep.  Wil- 
liam Harsha  (D-Ohio),  Rep.  Richard  Ichord 
(D-Mo.),  Rep.  James  Johnston  (R-Colc). 
Rep.  William  Moorhead  (DPa.),  and  Rep. 
Morgan  Murphy  (D-IU.). 

Rep.  Richard  Nolan  (D-Mlnn.).  Rep. 
Edward  J.  Patten  (D-NJ).  Rep.  Ray  Roberts 
(D-Tex.).  Rep.  David  Satterfield  (D-Va.). 
Rep.  Harley  O.  Staggers  (D-W  Va.).  Rep. 
Tom  Steed  (D-Okla.).  Rep.  Charles  Vanik 
(D-Ohio).  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (R-Callf.).  Rep. 
Joe  Wyatt  (D-Tex.).  and  Rep.  Rob  McE»en 
(R-NY). 

Rep.  Lucien  Nedzi  (D-Mich.).  Rep.  Keith 
Sebellus  (R-Kans.).  Rep.  John  Wydler  (R- 
NT).  and  Rep.  James  Cleveland  (R-NY). 

These  men  have  contributed  consid- 
erable talent,  energy,  and  experience 
to  this  country  and  it  has  t)ecn  a  privi- 
lege to  serve  with  them. 

I,  too.  have  examined  my  future  and 
find,  however,  that  the  challenges  of 
serving  the  public  are  as  yet  too  great 
for  me  to  leave  behind.  There  is  many 
items  on  my  agenda  for  Guam  which 
are  as  of  this  time  unresolved. 

I  have  served  Guam  for  many  years. 
I  am  extremely  proud  of  my  good  for- 
tune in  having  many  good  friends  here 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  elsewhere  in  Gov- 
ernment to  bring  the  people  of  Guam 
one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  any  American  area. 
This  has  helped  the  Territory  prosper 
through  the  years  and  I  am  grateful  to 
my  many  friends  in  this  body  for 
making  it  possible.  This  is  one  institu- 
tion where  no  man  is  an  island.  All  too 
often  the  spotlight  of  attention  focus- 
es on  an  Individual  while  the  public 
often  forgets  that  It  takes  a  majority 
of  the  535  Members  of  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  into  law. 

I  will  formally  declare  my  candidacy 
for  the  E>elegate  seat  to  Congress  on 
the  23d  of  May.  My  record  speaks  for 
Itself  and  I  look  forward  to  hopefully 
winning  the  support  of  the  people  of 
Guam  so  I  can  again  return  to  Wash- 
ington and  represent  their  Interest  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress. 

Thank  you.* 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or  IfFW  TORK 

n»  THI  HOUSE  Of  RITRESEIITATIVM 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  harmful  effects  of  the  gaso- 
line shortage  has  been  the  damage 
done  to  the  small  business  people  who 
operate  gasoline  stations.  Between 
1972,  when  spot  shortages  first  oc- 
curred, and  1979.  we  saw  a  net  decline 
of  8.000  stations.  Since  then,  we  are 
losing  about  10  percent  a  year. 

While  privately  operated  stations 
have  l)een  declining  to  the  point  where 
there  are  only  slightly  more  than 
200.000  now  operating,  the  number  of 
stations  directly  operated  by  the  giant 
oil  companies— majors— actually  in- 
creased by  several  thousand.  Even 
more  ominous  is  the  fact  that  the  per- 
centage of  retail  gasoline  sold  by  the 
majors  has  doubled  in  the  last  8  years. 

Before  the  crisis,  the  small  business- 
man was  able  to  compete  successfully 
for  decades  with  the  huge,  integrated 
oil  companies'  retail  outlets.  They 
were  able  to  meet  prices  and  to  pro- 
vide repair  and  maintenance  assist- 
ance. It  was  only  with  the  advent  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo  and  its  after- 
math that  the  majors  developed  the 
tools  and  the  appetite  to  displace  the 
private  operators  and  the  stations  op- 
erated by  small  refiners. 

The  techniques  available  to  the 
majors  to  squeeze  the  independents  in- 
clude: 

Giving  a  smaller  proportion  of 
needed  gasoline  to  independents  than 
to  their  own  outlets. 

Delivery  at  odd  and  unpredictable 
hours. 

Reducing  services  provided  to  pri- 
vately operated  gasoline  stations. 

Prohibiting  gasohol  sales  from 
branded  pumps. 

Subsidizing  a  lower  retail  price  for 
gasoline  at  their  own  outlets. 

It  is  true  t-iat  the  majors  can,  and 
evidently  do.  have  a  slightly  lower 
pump  price  than  do  their  competitors. 
They  can  afford  to  subsidize  their  own 
outlets.  What  we  are  seeing  is  a  classic 
pattern  here— when  a  large  enterprise 
is  trying  to  squeeze  out  small  competi- 
tors, it  sets  a  lower  retail  price.  The 
second  phase  of  monopoly  control  Is 
that,  once  the  small  competitors  have 
been  eliminated,  the  monopoly's  retail 
prices  are  higher  than  the  prices 
charged  in  a  competitive  world. 

The  bill  we  are  cosponsoring  would 
prohibit  the  large.  Integrated  oil  com- 
panies from  operating  retail  outlets. 
They  could  ownn,  and  lease,  them  but 
could  not  operate  them.  Moreover,  If 
they  elect  to  sell  a  station,  the  opera- 
tor is  to  be  given  first  option  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  would 
be  authorized  to  lend  purchase  money 


to  the  operators— loans  now  prohibit- 
ed by  Federal  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  stop  the 
process  where  neighborhood  owned 
and  operated  gasoline  stations  are 
being  eliminated  by— and  for— the 
huge  oil  companies  whose  swollen 
profits  In  the  face  of  escalating  retail 
pri<»s  give  us  evidence  that  they  have 
no  Interest  higher  than  profits.  Pro- 
tection of  small  business;  protection  of 
fair  competition;  and  preservation  of 
the  full-service  community  facilities 
all  argue  in  support  of  this  measure. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Congress- 
man Bedexl  of  Iowa  and  60  of  our  col- 
leagues in  support  of  H.R.  6722.  Our 
two  subcommittees  are  holding  a 
series  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  and  we 
hope  to  bring  a  meaningful  measure 
before  the  Congress  in  time  for  consid- 
eration and  passage  In  this  Congress.* 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  come  before  the  House  to 
praise  the  100  years  of  accomplish- 
ments, service,  and  assistance  that  is 
provided  by  a  group  that  is  located  in 
nearly  all  of  this  Nation's  congression- 
al districts  and  a  group  of  which  we 
can  all  be  thankful  and  proud:  the  Sal- 
vation Army. 

While  the  Salvation  Army  was  first 
formed  in  England  In  1865,  by  William 
Booth,  it  was  not  until  1879  that  16- 
year-old  Eliza  Shirley,  coming  from 
England  to  America  with  her  parents, 
set  up  a  mission  in  Philadelphia,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  America.  This  was  a 
private  effort  on  her  part,  but  it 
proved  so  successful  that  General 
Booth  appointed  one  of  his  finest  offi- 
cers, Commissioner  George  Scott  Rail- 
tan  to  officially  invade  the  United 
States  with  the  help  of  seven  Salva- 
tion Army  lassies. 

That  was  in  1880,  100  years  ago. 
Almost  as  soon  as  this  small  band  of 
mighty  soldiers  landed  In  New  York's 
Battery  Park,  the  organization  began 
to  attract  great  interest.  That  same 
year,  the  Salvation  Army  gained  its 
first  convert  in  the  United  States: 
James  Kemp,  a  notorious  drunk  nick- 
named "Ash  Barrel"  Jimmy.  He 
became  a  respected  officer,  rising  to 
the  rank  of  captain. 

The  service  organization  grew  quick- 
ly after  this  with  a  training  school  in 
1882,  the  first  prison  brigade  In  1885, 
and  rescue  missions  in  1887  which  pro- 
vided food  and  shelter  to  the  needy. 
Day  care  centers  were  established  in 
1890.  One  of  the  Salvation  Army's 
most  valuable  contributions  was  its 
service  to  the  military  during  World 
War  I  in  the  trenches  and  on  the  bat- 
tlefields. 
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Since  those  early  years,  the  Salva- 
tion Army  developed  rapidly  into  a  na- 
tionally recognized  religious  and  chari- 
table organization  of  the  highest  cali- 
ber. In  the  United  States  today,  there 
are  over  1,000  corps  community  cen- 
ters and  a  total  of  well  over  8,000 
other  centers  of  operation,  adminis- 
tered by  approximately  3,500  active  of- 
ficers and  15,000  employees. 

Salvation  Army  program!  in  this 
country  include  evangelism  and  wor- 
ship services,  adult  rehabilitation  cen- 
ters, camping  services,  correctional 
services  for  prisoners,  day  care,  senior 
citizens  centers  and  residences,  youth 
clubs,  emergency  disaster  service, 
foster  home  and  adoption  service, 
family  welfare  services,  maternity 
homes  and  hospitals,  league  of  mercy 
hospital  visitations  and  much,  much 
more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  owe  much  to  this 
outstanding  organization  for  the  work 
that  it  has  done,  and  I  know  I  speak 
for  each  Member  of  Congress  when  I 
say  "thank  you"  for  a  Job  well  done.* 


EXPLANATION  OP  THE  BILL 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tfiursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1972 
and  the  so-called  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Act  of  1899  have  been  the  laws  on 
which  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  based  Its  authority  to  license  the 
discharge  of  material  into  waters  of 
the  United  States.  In  particular,  sec- 
tion 404  or  the  1972  act  and  section  10 
of  the  1899  act  have  been  cited  by  the 
corps  for  the  actions  it  has  taken  both 
in  denying  owners  the  right  to  dis- 
charge material  on  their  own  proper- 
ty—wetlands—and in  denying  public 
citizens— navigation  districts,  cities, 
Euid  towns— the  right  to  undertake 
flood  control  projects  or  other  im- 
orovement  projects  that  would  affect 
the  waters  of  the  United  States,  loose- 
ly defined. 

This  bill  would  correct  the  situation 
created  by  the  corps'  interpretation  of 
the  act  by  doing  a  number  of  things: 

First,  section  404  of  the  1972  act 
would  be  changed  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  would  be  com- 
pelled to  issue  permits  for  the  dis- 
charge of  dredge  or  fill  material  at  dis- 
posal sites  specified  by  the  applicant 
unless  he  could  show  that  such  an 
action  would  be  in  violation  of  the 
standards  laid  down  In  section  (b)  of 
the  law.  The  effect  of  this  change  is  to 
shift  the  burden  of  proof  from  the 
property-owner/applicant  to  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Rather  than  the 
applicant  being  forced  to  justify  his 
request,  the  corps  would  be  forced  to 
Justify  any  refusal.  A  public  hearing 
would  still  be  required,  and  a  notice  of 
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it  would  have  to  be  published  «ithin 
15  days  of  receipt  of  the  application. 

The  second  change  is  very  impor- 
tant, for  It  changes  the  definition  of 
"navigable  waters"  back  to  what  the 
words  meant  when  the  act  of  1899  was 
passed.  Quite  simply,  the  words  "navi- 
gable waters"  are  stipulated  to  mean 
waters  navigable  in  interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce.  By  definition,  then, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  would 
lose  jurisdiction  over  wetlands,  since 
wetlands  are  not  navigable.  This 
change  alone  should  eliminate  most  of 
the  problems  that  have  been  caused 
by  present  corps  policy  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  third  change  proceeds  from  the 
second.  It  simply  states  that  notwith- 
standing any  other  provisions  of  law, 
discharging  of  dredge  or  fill  in  non- 
navigable  waters  is  not  prohibited  or 
subject  to  regulation  under  any  act  of 
Congress.  This  would  remove  all 
groiuids  for  Federal  regulation  of  such 
activities,  while  leaving  States  and  lo- 
calities free  to  adopt  whatever  regula- 
tions they  felt  were  necessary.  The 
Federal  Government  has  no  constitu- 
tional authority  over  suny  nonnaviga- 
ble  waters. 

The  fourth  change  tightens  up  the 
timeframe  for  the  granting  of  permits. 
Present  law  requires  that  the  process 
be  completed  "to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable"  within  90  days  of  receipt 
and  application.  The  bill  would 
remove  the  words  "to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable," 

I  insert  the  following  four  items  in 
the  Record  as  supporting  documents 
for  this  blU: 

City  or  Feeeport.  Tex., 

March  J7.  1980. 
Re  Wetlands  Project.  Freeport. 

JOHK  ROBBIIfS. 

Longworth  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Robbins;  I  appreciated  your 
phone  call  of  March  14.  1980.  and  I  am 
happy  to  furnish  you  some  Information  on 
the  above  referenced.  As  you  are  aware  the 
City  of  Freeport  Is  very  concerned  with  the 
possibilities  of  future  development  of  that 
area  classified  as  "wetlands". 

The  area  in  question  is  located  immediate- 
ly south  of  the  City  of  Freeport  and  Is 
within  the  Freeport  Storm  Protection 
Levee.  The  area  has  l)een  levee  protected 
for  over  30  years.  The  levee  was  obviously 
built  to  make  the  area  habitable  for 
humans,  not  wildlife.  Yet  l)ecause  of  Its  clas- 
sification as  "wetlands"  it  is  forever  lost  for 
use  to  the  City. 

Under  federal  law,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
must  Issue  a  permit  before  any  party  may 
fill  or  dredge  any  of  the  navigational  waters 
of  the  U.S.  The  Corps  maintains  that  the 
waters  In  this  "wetlands"  area  are  a  part  of 
the  U.S.  navigable  waters  because  the  area 
Is  subject  to  tidal  Influence.  They  make  this 
determination  even  though  the  area  Is  pro- 
tected by  a  levee  and  the  only  way  for  tides 
to  enter  the  area  Is  through  storm  gates 
which  are  there  to  release  water  that  is 
within  the  area. 

They  also  claim  jurisdiction  under  Section 
404  of  the  Clear  Water  Act.  This  jurisdic- 
tion is  Independent  of  the  factor  of  tidal  in- 
fluence and  deals  solely  within  the  mainte- 
nance  of   all    "wetland"    areas.    1   have   at 
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tached  a  copy  of  correspondence  received 
from  the  Corps  of  E^nglneera  oonceminc  this 
matter. 

As  far  as  legislation  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lem. I  have  two  suggestions,  which  certainly 
are  not  all  inclusive.  First,  legislaflon  could 
be  enacted  exempting  this  particular  area  In 
Freeport  from  the  "wetlands"  determina- 
tion. Secondly.  legislation  could  exempt  all 
areas  protected  by  storm  levees  from  the 
wetlands  determination. 

I  realize  this  Is  a  very  summary  treatment 
of  the  problem  facing  the  City.  However.  I 
hope  it  gives  you  some  basis  for  writing  cor- 
rective legislation.  I  will  be  available  at  any 
time  to  assist  you  In  any  way  possible. 

Thanks  for  your  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

RiCHABD  C.  STEVEKSOlf . 

Cilv  Attorney. 
Enclosure. 

Propbktt  Rights  Fight  Develops  ix  Bridgs 

CiTT 

(By  John  Rice) 

Bridge  Citt.— A  classic  fight  Is  developing 
here  between  the  rights  of  a  private  proper- 
ty owner  and  rights  of  the  general  public. 

Public  notice  was  given  today  that  Lattle 
J.  Rose  Intends  to  seek  a  permit  from  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  expand  a 
borrow  pit — sandpit— operatioiL 

Mrs.  Rose,  who  lives  on  Valhalla  near 
here,  has  owned  property  since  I960.  The 
site  Is  near  Lake  Street  in  south  Bridge 
City.  She  worked  some  8  acres  of  the  land  in 
the  1»60b. 

A  formal  objection  to  issuance  of  the 
permit  Is  being  drafted  by  officials  of  the 
U£.  Pish  and  WUdllfe  Service. 

As  the  wildlife  services  goes,  so  goes  the 
corps  permit  decision,  according  to  officials 
of  both  agencies. 

Add  to  this  the  Bridge  City  ordinances  re- 
stricting sandpit  operations,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  developing  the  area  for  sandpit  use 
look  highly  Improbable. 

"This  has  been  my  land  since  1950."  Mrs. 
Rose  said  in  a  telephone  Interview.  "My 
husband  and  I  hax'e  (5  million  In  sand  on 
that  site.  There  Is  2.118.000  cubic  yards  of 
saleable  material  and  I  want  to  sell  it."  she 
said. 

Fish  and  wildlife  biologist  Alan  J.  MueUer. 
with  the  wildlife  service  In  Oalveaton.  said 
the  26  acres  Mrs.  Rose  wants  to  develop  Is 
wetlands  area.  On  that  basis,  the  wildlife 
service  will  oppose  the  permit. 

"The  area  Is  a  nursery  and  feeding  area 
for  fish,  shrimp,  shellfish,  and  crabs.  It  Is 
used  by  wading  birds  and  other  waterfowl. 
The  wetlands  have  value  to  these  fish  and 
wildlife."  Mueller  said. 

Corps  representative  Fred  Miller,  with 
Galveston's  permit  department,  noted  a 
long-standing  interagency  agreement  be- 
tween the  corps  and  wildlife  service. 

It  says  basically  that  the  corps  Is  responsi- 
ble for  flood  control  and  navigation  and  the 
wildlife  service  is  responsible  for  the  envi- 
ronment. If  the  wildlife  senice  objects  to  a 
permit  on  en\'lronmental  grounds,  "the 
permit  will  not  be  Issued."  Mueller  said. 

Bridge  City  Mgr.  C.  R.  Nash  s&ld  council- 
men  will  consider  bow  best  to  fight  granting 
the  permit  when  they  meet  Feb.  7. 

The  Issue  of  sandpit  operation  has  stir- 
faced  liefore  here,  and  councilmen  approved 
ordinances  in  early  1976  restricting  such  op- 
erations. The  ordinances  were  prompted  by 
Intense  public  pressure. 

Those  restrictloru  Include:  a  prohibition 
on  excavation  within  500  feet  of  a  property 
line  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  a  re- 
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Qulrement  that  sand-hauling  trucks  use  fed- 
erally-maintained roads  (Texas  Avenue  or 
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ous    lawyers    and    governments    officials,    only  the  envlrorunent.  but  individuals  them- 
hoping  for  some  support.  But  in  all  in-    selves  need  protection  from  their  feUows. 
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ready  troubled  disability  hearing  proc- 
ess Into  an  adversarial  system— by  al- 
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last  month,  virtually  all  testimony  described 
example  after  example  of  such  problems. 


.£..!«..    «« 
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drug  laws.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Peter  Bensinger,  DEIA  has  es- 
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Qulrement  Uut  saad-hAuUng  trucks  use  fed- 
erally-maintained roads  (Texas  Avenue  or 
Round  Bunch  Road),  and  standards  for 
dralnace  and  fencing. 

Although  most  of  the  land  in  question  lies 
outside  the  Bridge  City  limits,  as  yet  unre- 
•Dived  particulars  of  the  issue  are  these: 

Is  there  Ingress  and  egress  to  the  site? 
Nash  says  "no,"  but  Mn.  Rose  says  "yes." 

Is  the  entrance  and  exit  route  within  the 
city's  Jurisdiction?  Nash  says  "yes."  Mrs. 
Rose  says  "no."  In  addition,  land  Inside  the 
city  limits  near— and  partially  within— the 
site  is  soned  residentlaL 

Will  the  operation  be  governed  by  the  500- 
foot  rule?  The  corps  public  notice  lists  four 
Lake  Street  property  owners  as  "adjacent" 
to  the  site. 

Mrs.  Rose  anticipated  the  problems  she 
will  face  soon.  She  says  she  wOl  "fight  this 
thing  all  the  way  up"  and  is  prepared  to 
spend  the  money  necessary  for  appealing 
the  expected  permit  deniaL 

"All  the  way  up"  means  district  court  in 
the  case  of  Bridge  City's  Jurisdiction  and 
Washington.  D.C.  in  the  case  of  the  federal 
agencies. 

"Theoretically,  the  permit  decision  can  be 
appealed  to  the  secretary  of  the  Army  on 
the  corps  side  and  the  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior on  our  side."  Mueller  said. 

"But  I  don't  know  of  any  case  where  it  has 
gone  that  far."  he  added.  He  said  he  knew 
of  no  Judicial  appeal  route  on  the  permit 
Question. 

Although  not  directly  involved.  Mueller 
said  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  will 
lodge  objection  to  the  permit  issue. 

He  and  Robert  O.  Turner,  fishery  biolo- 
gist with  that  agency,  met  with  Mrs.  Rose  in 
mid-December.  They  visited  the  site  and 
then  told  her  they  would  recommend  oppos- 
ing a  permit. 

Mrs.  Rose's  plan  is  to  use  the  local  sand  as 
nil  for  Highway  87  expansion  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  building  of  a  second  Rainbow 
Bridge. 

Then,  when  the  sand  is  tapped,  she  wants 
to  turn  the  entire  34-acre  site  into  a  marina. 
It  would  provide  access  to  Sabine  Lake,  she 
said. 

Neither  of  those  ideas  is  acceptable  under 
an  agreement  reached  between  proponents 
of  the  second  Rainbow  Bridge  over  the 
Neches  River  and  environmentalists  arguing 
its  impact  on  the  wetlands  area. 

A  compromise  reached  on  the  wetlands 
Issue  was,  first,  that  no  fill  dirt  would  be 
dug  from  local  sources  and,  second,  that 
commercial  development  such  as  a  marina 
would  be  discouraged. 

Comments  on  the  permit  request  can  be 
directed  to  the  corps  district  engineer.  P.O. 
Box  1329.  Galveston.  Texas  77553,  on  or 
before  March  3. 

"This  Laho's  Not  Oua  Laito" 
(By  Susan  Hampton) 

Bridgb  Cttt.— The  federal  government 
has  ordered  her  land  off  limits  to  industrial 
or  recreational  development  because  it 
might  harm  the  "delicate  balance  of 
nature"  which  exists  In  coastal  marshes. 

But  Jo  Darby  Rose  thinks  she  has  found  a 
gold  mine  and  wants  to  reap  its  benefits. 

The  longtime  Bridge  City  resident  has 
been  fighting  for  her  right  to  use  her  35 
acres  of  land  near  the  Rainbow  Bridge  for  a 
sandpit  operation  since  1977,  when  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
first  told  her  the  area  was  considered  "wet- 
lands" and  a  feeding  ground  for  fish,  shell 
fish,  crabs  and  shrimp. 

In  defiance,  she  took  her  case  to  numer- 
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ous  lawyers  and  governments  officials, 
hoping  for  some  support.  But  in  all  in- 
stances, she  was  turned  down. 

"A  case  like  this  has  never  been  tried  in 
Washington."  Mrs.  Rose  says.  "Lawyers  are 
afraid  they  might  lose  it." 

She  has  even  contacted  Mike  Wallace  of 
the  "60  Minutes"  news  show  on  CBS  for 
help. 

"He  (Wallace)  told  me  to  send  more  infor- 
mation about  it  and  maybe  they  would  do 
something."  she  says.  That  was  in  March, 
and  she  still  has  not  heard  from  him. 

The  53-year-old  woman  says  she  wants  to 
excavate  the  land  which  she  claims  contains 
more  than  3  million  cubic  yards  of  "the  best 
sand  and  clay  material"  in  Southeast  Texas. 

That's  (5  million  worth  of  dirt,  she  says. 

And  after  the  land  had  been  dug  out  and 
the  dirt  sold.  Mrs.  Rose  says  she  wants  to 
develop  a  marina  on  it.  complete  with  a 
fresh  water  fish  pond  surrounded  by  cabins. 

But  the  federal  government  says  no. 

In  answer  to  an  application  by  Mrs.  Rose 
for  a  sandpit  permit,  the  Corps  in  Galveston 
wrote  to  her  in  January  saying  that  the 
project  "...  is  environmentally  damaging 
and  that  alternatives  exist  that  would  fulfUl 
a  portion  of  your  needs,  and  still  preserve  a 
certain  amount  of  the  aquatic  habitat  now 
in  existence." 

Those  alternatives,  she  says,  have  never 
been  made  clear  to  her. 

Bridge  City  authorities  have  been  no  nelp 
to  her  either. 

"They  think  they're  God."  Mrs  Rose  said. 

She  finds  it  ironic  that  Bridge  City  re- 
stricts sandpit  operations  while  oil  and 
chemical  plants  surrounding  her  land  "spew 
and  pump  wastes  and  poUutants." 

Portions  of  her  land  inside  the  city  limits 
was  zoned  residential  last  year,  leaving  her 
in  worse  shape  than  before,  she  says. 

Mrs.  Rose  bought  the  land  in  1950  and 
has  leased  it  on  a  royalty  basis  until  a  few 
years  ago.  In  1977,  she  says,  she  was  deter- 
mined to  "reap  the  harvest  of  my  labors" 
and  operate  the  pit  herself. 

That's  when  she  opened  up  a  "Pandora's 
Box  '  and  thrust  herself  into  a  terrifying 
nightmare  "from  which  I  am  yet  to 
awaken."  she  says. 

She  was  preparing  to  apply  to  the  federal 
government  for  a  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration loan  when  her  engineer  who  was 
helping  her  with  her  "workup"  told  her  to 
contact  the  Corps  for  a  determination  of 
their  Jurisdiction,  if  any.  over  her  property. 
Mrs  Ra<«  says. 

Within  a  few  days  after,  'all  the  years  of 
struggle  and  dreams  for  the  development  of 
my  land  were  shattered."  she  says. 

A  representative  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Alan  J.  Mueller,  met  with 
Mrs.  Rose  and  told  her  they  would  recom- 
mend opposing  the  Issuance  of  a  sandpit 
permit. 

"The  government  Is  doing  this  to  people 
all  over  the  country."  she  says.  "It's  running 
rampant  over  Its  citizens." 

She  has  even  considered  filling  and  "In- 
verse condemnation"  suit  against  the  feder- 
al government,  which  would  force  it  to  buy 
the  land  for  the  amount  of  money  which 
she  thinks  she  could  get  from  it  if  she  was 
able  to  continue  selling  the  dirt. 

"People  have  asked  me  Why  don't  I  give 
up."  she  says. 

Her  answer  was  simple. 

"You  don't  stop  fighting  if  you  want  to 
live  In  a  free  America." 

[Editorial  from  the  Bavshore  Sun,  Dec.  9, 
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Protecting  Whom? 

There  Ls  no  doubt  that  protection  from 
mans  greed  and  exploitation  Is  needed.  Not 
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only  the  environment,  but  Individuals  them- 
selves need  protection  from  their  fellows. 

It  is  evident  that  rules  and  regulations  are 
necessary  to  draw  lines  past  which  people 
cannot  exploit  each  other  or  their  world. 

The  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Khomeini  has 
vividly  dramatized  the  chaos  that  results 
when  international  rules  are  flagrantly  and 
irresponsibly  flaunted. 

Just  as  international  restraints  are  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  destruction  of  civiliza- 
tion. Just  as  laws  are  necessary  to  protect 
life  and  property  of  one  Individual  against  a 
larger,  stronger,  greedier  one,  so  rules  and 
regulations  are  necessary  to  halt  the 
wanton  ravaging  of  the  earth. 

However,  the  chief  beneficiary  of  all  that 
protection  is  man  himself,  not  the  earth  or 
the  water  or  the  flora  or  fauna. 

When  rules  and  regulations  ignore  the 
needs  of  man  they  have  lost  their  purpose. 

The  impracticability  of  well  intentloned 
rules  and  regulations  Imposed  by  a  body  so 
far  removed  from  the  locsde  affected  that 
mitigating  conditions  cannot  be  taken  into 
account  hits  home  to  us  in  ever-Increasing 
ways  as  they  come  closer  and  closer  to  our 
daily  lives. 

According  to  Bill  Wooley  of  the  Galveston 
District  Office  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  a  project  to  provide  another 
outlet  from  Clear  Lake  to  Galveston  Bay 
that  would  relieve  flooding  in  several  coun- 
ties has  been  held  up  20  years  because  of 
claimed  damage  to  estuaries  In  the  Sea- 
brook-Kemah  area. 

According  to  Jim  Green  of  the  Harris 
County  Flood  Control  District,  the  battle  of 
the  permits  has  prevented  Improvement  of 
Cypress  Creek  that  has  caused  some  resi- 
dents of  Harris  County  to  be  flooded  seven 
times  this  year. 

And  simple  solutions  to  drainage  problems 
in  our  area  may  also  meet  with  the  same 
kind  of  opposition. 

This  Is  too  much.  If  the  definition  of  wet- 
lands means  all  land  that  hai  ever  been 
flooded  with  water  remaining  on  it.  the  defi- 
nition needs  to  be  changed. 

Although  estuaries  are  sources  of  fish  and 
provide  food  for  many  people,  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  make  an  estuary  out  of  every  plot 
of  land  that  has  been  flooded.  People  have 
rights  too. 

When  rules  and  regulations  turn  against 
citizens,  it  is  time  to  change. 

The  time  to  change  is  now.  Solutions  to 
our  drainage  problems  are  urgently  needed 
and  solutions  20  or  more  yesu-s  in  the  future 
are  not  soon  enough  to  prevent  destruction 
of  what  has  been  built  in  the  rich  Bayshore 
area. 

It  Is  time  to  let  our  representatives  in 
Congress  know  what  is  happening.  A  vocal 
people  can  bring  change  that  is  vital  for  our 
continued  welfare  In  this  area.* 


SSA  GOVERNMENT  REPRESENTA- 
TIVE EXPERIMENT  CANCELED 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1.  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  21,  1980,  a  letter  was  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Patricia  Harris.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  concerning 
the  Social  Security  Administration's 
proposed  Government  representative 
experiment.  If  approved,  this  experi- 
ment would   have  converted  the  al- 
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ready  troubled  disability  hearing  proc- 
ess into  an  adversarial  system— by  al- 
lowing Government  representatives  to 
develop  a  case  against  claimants  ap- 
plying for  entitled  benefits,  while 
making  no  provision  for  representa- 
tion to  the  claimant.  In  expressing  ex- 
treme opposition  to  this  Ul-conceived 
proposal,  I  was  joined  by  my  distin- 
guished colleagues:  Mr.  Claude 
Pepper,  Mr.  James  J.  Blanchard,  Mr. 
Baltasar  Corrada,  Mr.  Julian  C. 
Dixon,  Mr.  George  Miller,  Mr. 
Parren  J.  Mitchell,  Mr.  James  L. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Stephen  J.  Solarz,  Mr. 
FoRTNEY  H.  Stark,  Mr.  Jim  Weaver, 
Mr.  Ted  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Lyle  Wil- 
liams. 

1  am  happy  to  report  that  Secretary 
Harris  has  responded  favorably  to  our 
letter,  deciding  not  to  prcxieed  with 
the  experiment. 

Our  letter,  along  with  Secretary 
Harris'  reply,  follows: 

Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  21,  J980. 
Hon.  Patricia  Harris, 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Secretary  Harris:  We  are  writing  to 
express  our  concern  over  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  (SSA)  proposed  experi- 
ment converting  the  disability  hearing  proc- 
ess Into  an  adversarial  system. 

The  notice  appearing  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  January  11.  1980.  calls  for  a  govern- 
ment representative  of  the  SSA  to  prosecute 
cases  against  disabled  individuals  applying 
for  social  security  and  SSI  benefits.  The 
basic  premise  of  the  proposed  experiment  Is 
the  supposed  unfair  advantage  of  claimants 
over  the  government  because  claimants  can 
be  represented  while  the  government  is  not 
provided  with  a  representative.  The  govern- 
ment's efforts  to  redress  this  Imbalance, 
however,  would  actually  tip  the  balance 
heavily  in  favor  of  the  government.  Govern- 
ment representatives  would  have  far  greater 
preparation  time  and  support  services  in  the 
form  of  training,  supervision,  and  technical 
resources  than  would  a  claimant  and  his  or 
her  representative. 

Not  only  do  we  believe  the  SSA's  proposed 
experiment  to  be  Inequitable,  but  we  also 
disagree  with  the  basic  premise  of  the  ex- 
periment. The  disability  hearing  process 
was  originally  designed  as  a  fact-finding 
forum,  and  the  SSA's  attempts  to  turn  this 
forum  into  an  adversarial  process  under- 
mines the  entire  system.  An  adversarial 
hearing  will  slow  down  the  decision  process 
and  will  cause  delays  due  to  implementation 
of  yet  another  bureaucratic  layer.  Such 
delays  will  be  harmful  to  claimants  waiting 
for  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled 

by  law.  Moreover,  the  adversarial  process  is 
bound  to  Intimidate  claimants  because  of 
the  possibility  of  being  cross-examined  and 
confronted  by  government  representatives. 
Although  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
claimants  are  low-Income,  they  will  feel 
compelled  to  seek  their  own  representatives. 
And  because  of  the  scarcity  of  free  legal  re- 
sources, many  of  these  claimants  will  be 
forced  to  hire  private  lawyers  at  a  cost 
which  they  can  ill-afford. 

Even  If  we  agreed  with  the  basic  premise 
of  the  proposed  experiment,  we  would  be 
forced  to  reject  it  because  of  fundamental 
flaws  in  the  experimental  design.  In  this 
letter,  however,  we  will  not  go  into  the 
many  methodological  problems.  Suffice  It  to 
note  that,  at  all  four  regional  hearings  held 
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last  month,  virtually  all  testimony  described 
example  after  example  of  such  problems, 
raising  serious  questions  as  to  the  objectiv- 
ity of  the  proposed  experiment. 

At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of 
claimants  do  not  employ  representatives  as 
might  be  Implied  under  the  proposed  ex- 
periment. And  until  such  time  that  federal 
policy  provides  representation  to  the  claim- 
ant, this  experiment  appears  to  be  totally 
ill-conceived.  We  can  only  assume  that  the 
proposed  experiment  is  simply  a  cover  by 
the  SSA  to  cut  back  on  disability  benefits. 

We  urge  you  not  to  Implement  this  experi- 
ment. It  would  only  hurt  those  who  least  de- 
serve to  be  targets  of  federal  budgetcuttlng. 
With  appreciation  for  your  attention,  we 
are. 

Sincerely, 
Rot>ert  F.  Drinan.  James  J.  Blanchard. 
Julian  C.  Dixon.  Parren  J.  Mitchell. 
Stephen  J.  Solarz.  Jim  Weaver.  Claude 
Pepper,  Baltasar  Corrada.  George 
Miller.  James  L.  Oberstar.  Fortney  H. 
Stark.  Ted  Weiss.  Lyle  Williams. 

The  Secretary  or  Health. 
Education,  and  WELrARE. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  30,  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  F.  Drinan. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Drinan:  I  am  responding  to 
your  March  21,  1980,  letter  concerning  the 
proposed  social  security  hearing  experi- 
ment. I  appreciate  knowing  of  your  con- 
cerns. It  was  because  of  these  and  other 
concerns  that  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration (SSA)  conducted  public  hearings  in 
the  four  proposed  experimental  locations. 

We  have  now  taken  a  close  look  ai  the  tes- 
timony received  at  the  public  hearings  and 
the  comments  in  response  to  the  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rulemaking  (NPRM).  As  a  result, 
we  have  decided  not  to  proceed  with  the 
proposed  hearing  experiment  at  this  time. 
In  view  of  some  of  the  public's  suggestions, 
we  are  exploring  alternative  means  for  im- 
proving the  overall  adjudicatory  process. 

Our  intention  in  proposing  the  project 
was  not  to  cut  back  on  disability  benefits  or 
"prosecute"  cases,  as  you  suggest  in  your 
letter.  To  the  contrary,  the  experiment  was 
proposed  as  part  of  an  effort  to  improve  the 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  the  social  security 
Exljudicatory  process.  SSA  remains  commit- 
ted to  an  adjudicatory  process  that  will  pro- 
vide prompt  and  proper  payment  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits. 

I  will  be  issuing  a  statement  shortly  for 
publication  in  the  Federal  Register  to  with- 
draw the  NPRM.  The  statement  also  will 
describe  the  other  propooals  l)eing  consid- 
ered to  improve  this  process. 

Thank  you  for  writing.  I  am  sending  a 
similar  letter  to  the  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  joined  you  in  writing  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Patricia  Roberts  Harris.* 


DRUG  ENFORCEMENT 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control  has  conducted  extensive 
oversight  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  as  well  as  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  engaged  in  enforcing  our 
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drug  laws.  Under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mr.  Peter  Benslnger,  DEA  has  es- 
tablished an  excellent  record  of  dili- 
gence and  dedication  In  combating  U- 
legal  drug  trafficking  and  other  drug 
law  violations. 

Over  the  years,  members  of  our  com- 
mittee have  had  numerous  contacts 
with  DEA  agents  and  find  they  live  up 
to  the  highest  standards.  I  specific&lly 
point  to  the  recent  seige  at  our  U.8. 
Embassy  In  Islamabad,  Pakistan.  The 
two  DELA  agents  assigned  to  the  Em- 
bassy there  played  a  major  role  In 
saving  the  lives  of  those  trapped  inside 
the  burning  structure  and  helped  lead 
everyone  to  safety.  Their  courageous 
efforts  are  outlined  in  a  letter,  which 
was  sent  to  Administrator  Peter  Ben- 
singer  from  one  of  the  UJ5.  State  De- 
partment officials  actually  trapped 
inside  the  Embassy.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude that  letter  in  the  record.  I  think 
the  American  public  should  be  aware 
of  this  kind  of  positive  action  on  the 
part  of  the  DEA. 

Department  or  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  29,  1979. 
Hon.  Peter  B.  Bensingex. 
Administrator,  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, 1405  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Bensinges:  I  am  sure  you  have 
followed  events  in  Islamat>ad  closely  and  by 
now  have  more  information  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  your  DEA  Office  in  the  E^mbassy 
there.  Tou  may  not  be  fully  aware  of  the 
role  your  SAIC  Bill  Powers  and  SA  Randy 
Sayles  played  during  the  sacking  of  the  Em- 
bassy by  Pakistani  mobs.  I  was  in  the  E^m- 
bassy  vault  during  those  nearly  six  hours 
whUe  the  Embassy  burned  and  witnessed 
the  bravery  and  leadership  shown  by  BUI 
and  Randy  in  their  efforts  with  the  Marines 
to  save  us. 

While  it  may  not  be  stated  In  news  reports 
on  what  happened,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
two  of  your  men  had  much  to  do  with  our 
getting  out  alive.  There  are  nearly  100 
people  who  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  Bill. 
Randy  and  the  Marines. 

I  look  forward  to  returning  to  Islamabad 
early  next  year  to  continue  with  your  staff 
there. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Stan  Samuelson. 
^arcofics  Control  Officer.  INM, 
American  Embassy.  Islamabad. 

Some  of  the  major  accomplishments 
of  DEA  are  particularly  worthy  of 
note: 

Heroin  availability,  as  measured  by 
purity,  fell  from  as  high  as  6.6  percent 
in  1976  to  3.7  percent  as  of  third  quar- 
ter 1979. 

Due  to  the  growing  concern  over  the 
dramatic  increase  in  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking in  marihuana  and  cocaine  into 
and  through  Florida  and  other  States 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the 
gulf  coast,  DEA  is  participating  In  a 
major  law  enforcement  offensive 
against  the  illegal  drug  trafficking  in 
these  areas. 

Financial  investigation  sind  forfeit- 
ure are  new  approaches  DEA  is  using 
to  combat  large-scale  criminal  oper- 
ations. This  approach  attacks  traffick- 
ers' financial  resources,  thus  enhanc- 
ing efforts  to  immobilize  their  organl- 
sations.  Since  January  1978,  approxl- 
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mately  S17  million  on  traffickers  assets 
have  been  seized. 
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well  of  amateur  talent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:   it   also  motivates  and 
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Sec.  2.  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia declares  April  21,  1979.  as  D.C. 
Talent  Search  Dav  in  thp  Diqtrirt  of  r.nhim. 
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ing  of  noses  at  the  imperial  United  States. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  the  vacuum— the  pollti- 
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at  least  one  instance,  the  treatment  of 
persons  with  arthritic  disease. 
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that  when  he  first  became  a  team  physician 
for  the  OalOand  Raiders  football  team,  he 
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mately  $17  million  on  traffickers  assets 
have  been  seized. 

DEA  has  halted  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing PCP  problem  utilizing  new  Con- 
gressional legislation  and  its  own  regu- 
latory authority. 

The  conclusion  of  number  of  major 
investigations  including  the  Infamous, 
untouchable  Nicky  Barnes  and  Jesus 
Manuel  Araujo-Avila  have  disrupted 
previously  unchecked  narcotics  distri- 
bution. 

Training  activities  continue  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ever.  DEA  has  effec- 
tively trained  over  7,000  foreign  law 
enforcement  officers  and  provided  spe- 
cial training  for  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel in  the  last  3  years. 

A  special  program  to  assist  the 
States  through  the  creation  of  Diver- 
sion Investigation  Units  (DISs)  was  ex- 
panded and  now  includes  20  States. 
Since  1972,  2.739  arrests  have  been 
made  and  10.5  million  dosage  units  of 
drugs  have  been  seized  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Increased  awareness  and  new  Investi- 
gative techniques  being  employed  In 
the  area  of  Illicit  clandestine  laborato- 
ries have  resulted  In  the  seizure  of  268 
illicit  methamphetamine  laboratories 
and  45  illicit  amphetamine  laborato- 
ries from  1975  to  November  1979.  The 
first  11  months  of  1979  produced 
106  methamphetamine  laboratory  sei- 
zures as  compared  to  11  in  all  of  1975. 

I  wish  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  present  administration  of  DEA 
under  Mr.  Bensinger  is  committed  to 
enforcing  our  drug  laws  to  the  fullest 
extent  and  is  not  only  deserving  of  but 
needs  our  continued  support.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA  TALENT 
SEARCH 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLtTMBIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  In  ebullient  support  of  the  enter- 
taining cultural  enterprise  taking 
place  this  weekend  in  our  Nations 
Capital— the  District  of  Columbia 
talent  search  program.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia talent  search  has  orchestrated 
Government,  private  industry,  commu- 
nity groups,  and  citizens— young  and 
old— in  a  masterpiece  to  showcase  the 
amateur  talent  which  abounds  here  in 
the  heart  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  very  proud  to  commend  the  or- 
ganizers and  participants  for  joining 
hands  In  a  partnership  to  spotlight 
the  varied  artistry  of  amateur  per- 
formers and  their  contributions  to  our 
culture.  District  of  Columbia  talent 
search  has  also,  with  the  spirit  of 
friendly  competition,  challenged  and 
encouraged  these  artists  to  display 
their  skills  and  gifts  to  their  fullest  po- 
tential 

This  cltywlde  endeavor  gives  us  op- 
portunity for  pulling  from  the  deep 
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well  of  amateur  talent  in  the  District 
of  Columbia:  it  also  motivates  and 
stimulates  the  fulfillment  of  dreams 
while  keeping  ever  before  us  our  cul- 
tural heritage. 

For  its  service  and  success.  I  salute 
the  District  of  Columbia  talent  search 
program  and  submit  for  the  Record 
tributes  from  the  Mayor  and  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

District  or  CoLtrMBU  Taixkt  Search 
WEEKElfI>— A  Pv.'KUiU/fnon 

Whereas,  during  the  wtekend  of  May  2-3. 
1980.  Cojncilman  WiUiam  R.  Spaulding  and 
Mobil  Foundation  in  conjunction  with  the 
DC.  Department  of  Recreation,  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  America  and  other  :ommu- 
nity  and  governmental  organizations  will 
sponsor  the  Third  Annual  D.C.  Talent 
Search;  and 

Whereas,  the  DC.  Talent  Search  is  an  in- 
tensive, city  wide  performing  arts  competi- 
tion which  showcases  amateur  talent  in  a 
unique  manner:  and 

Whereas,  during  this  period.  DC.  resi- 
dents who  are  13  through  29  years  of  age 
will  be  able  to  compete  in  one  of  eleven  per- 
forming aru  categories  and  the  'Best 
Senior  Adult  Act"  is  open  to  persons  62 
years  of  age  and  older:  and 

Whereas,  the  DC.  Talent  Search  helps  fill 
the  vast  cultural  void  that  exists  In  many 
parts  of  our  city  and  merges  educational  in- 
stitutions, community  organizations,  gov- 
ernment units  and  corporate  entities  in  an 
innovative  partnership: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
weekend  of  May  2-3.  1980.  as  •DC.  Talent 
Search  Weekend"  In  Washington,  D.C.  and 
call  upon  all  of  the  residents  of  our  city  to 
Join  with  me  in  supporting  the  aims,  goals 
and  programs  of  the  DC.  Talent  Search 
Committee  during  this  period  and  through- 
out the  year  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  youth 
and  senior  citizens  in  our  community  and  in 
honoring  the  members  of  the  DC.  Talent 
Search  for  the  outstanding  cultural  contri- 
butions which  they  make  to  the  life  of  our 
city. 

REsoLtmoN  or  the  CouNcit  or  the 
District  or  Columbia 

Whereas,  the  DC.  Talent  Search  is  a  pro- 
gram designed  to  offer  the  talented  youth 
in  our  city  an  innovative  avenue  through 
which  they  may  channel  their  creative  ener- 
gies and: 

Whereas,  for  the  past  two  years  the  DC. 
Talent  Search  has  been  sponsored  through- 
out the  District  of  Columbia  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation,  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  the  Mobil  Foundation  Inc..  and 
other  community  organizations,  and: 

Whereas,  an  intensive  city-wide  search  is 
conducted  in  each  ward  of  the  city  to  bring 
together  the  finest  amateur  talent  in  both 
the  visual  and  the  performing  arts;  and 

Whereas,  entrants  to  the  D.C.  Talent 
Search  are  Judged  on  technical  excellence 
by  professionals  in  these  fields  and  are 
given  a  new  appreciation  toward  friendly 
competition  and  supportlveness  of  their 
peers  in  the  arts;  and 

Whereas,  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  recognizes  the  tremendous  work 
put  Into  this  project  by  the  youth,  their 
parents,  volunteers  and  others  and  com- 
mends them  for  their  commitment  to  excel- 
lence and  to  the  youth  of  this  city:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  DC.  Talent  Search  Day  Resolu- 
tion". 
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Sec.  2.  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia declares  April  21,  1979,  as  D.C. 
Talent  Search  Day  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Sec  3.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  Its  adoption  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia.* 


FAULTY  POLICIES 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  J,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  press 
focus  on  the  administration's  failures 
and  frustrations  in  Iran.  Pakistan,  and 
the  Middle  East,  we  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten the  crises  in  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America.  In  a  very  timely  arti- 
cle in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of  April 
29,  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  calls  special 
attention  to  the  administration's 
faulty  policies  in  those  areas.  I  wish  to 
insert  it  at  this  point: 

But  He's  Still  a  Hero 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Quito,  Ecuador.— A  fascinating  part  of 
the  story  of  the  thousands  of  Cubans  flee- 
ing their  country  is  being  told  here.  The 
Cuban  government  Is  waging  an  all-out  cam- 
paign and  the  Latin  left  is  following,  as 
always,  like  sheep. 

It  has  all  become  so  Intense  here  that 
many  foreign  diplomats  actually  fear  that 
even  the  mere  200  Cubans  that  Ecuador  has 
promised  to  take  may  never  see  Ecuadorean 
soil. 

What  is  happening? 

The  Ecuadorean  left  has  responded  like 
the  Cuban  cat's  paw.  The  leftist  intelligen- 
tsia and  the  leftist  labor  unions  (both  Marx- 
ist and  Christian  Democrat)  that  form  the 
vocal  Cuba  lobby  have  taken  out  massive 
ads  In  the  papers  blaming  the  exodus 
squarely  on  the  United  States  for  Its  provo- 
cation. 

Even  the  wonderfully  descriptive  words 
applied  to  the  refugees— like  International 
parasites— are  precisely  the  same  words  that 
Castro  has  used.  The  Marxist  left  is  no- 
where known  for  rhetorical  originality. 

But  perhaps  the  most  flagrant  interfer- 
ence of  Cuba  into  local  affairs  was  an  article 
reprinted  recently  from  the  official  Cuban 
paper,  Cranma,  In  the  big  paper  here.  El  Co- 
merclo.  The  other  paper.  El  TIempo,  re- 
sponded that,  In  the  old  days,  the  American 
ambassador  was  thrown  out  for  less. 

As  well,  one  has  to  note  the  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  Latin  countries  to 
take  the  refugees  or  respond  to  the  crisis 
creatively  or  courageously. 

Venezuela  comes  out  probably  the  worst, 
taking  no  one.  Little  democratic  Costa  Rica 
gets  the  medal  for  courage. 

What  is  most  curious  about  all  this  cur- 
ious behavior  Is  the  fact  that  the  utter  fail- 
ure of  Cuba  in  economics,  in  freedom,  In  ev- 
erything by  every  possible  measure  is  now 
known.  Nor  is  there  any  hope  for  the 
future.  Why,  then,  do  some  vociferous 
Latins  continue  in  their  slavish  adulation  of 
Fidel? 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  several  rea- 
sons—reasons we  should,  at  this  key  and 
dangerous  moment  In  the  Caribbean,  as  so 
many  countries  face  Marxist  takeovers,  take 
very  seriously  indeed. 

CertalrUy  there  remains  the  old  romance 
of  the  Cuban  revolution,  with  all  Its  thumb- 
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ing  of  noses  at  the  imperial  United  States. 
But  it  is  also  due  to  the  vacuum— the  politi- 
cal, economic,  ideological  vacuum— left  by 
the  quite  literal  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Slates  from  the  area  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. 

Not  only  is  there  virtually  no  counter 
democratic  ideology  being  seriously  supiJort- 
ed  by  the  United  States,  there  is  such  a 
power  vacuum  that  a  man  like  Fidel  Castro, 
who  clearly  could  not  organize  a  ladies  bar- 
becue, has  become  the  military  power  In  the 
area. 

His  army,  second  in  the  hemisphere  to  the 
United  States,  is  everywhere.  Ours  is  no- 
where. He  gets  doctors  and  teachers  and 
Ideologues  to  Nicaragua  and  Grenada  the 
day  after  the  revolutions.  We  are  paralyzed, 
and  cannot  move  for  months. 

We  must,  quite  simply,  face  the  extraordi- 
nary fact  that  Castro  is  today  a  power  dowTi 
here  and  that  we— with  a  president  who  ad- 
vertises that  the  Caribbean  is  not  within 
our  sphere  of  vital  interests— are  not. 

There  is  one  further  clue.  The  Carter  ad- 
ministration's policies  here,  as  in  most  of 
the  Third  World,  have  been  based  on  the 
Idea  that  Marxists  are  not  really  Marxists 
here  and  can  be  won  over. 

The  case  of  the  fleeing  Cubans  shows,  and 
the  response  down  here  shows  as  nothing 
before,  that  this  is  totally  false.  They  are  se- 
rious indeed.  And  they  must  be  taken  as  ex- 
actly what  they  say  they  are.* 


DMSO:     ■MIRACLE  "    PAIN    KILLER 
AWAITS  FDA  SANCTION 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  1,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
cently intioduced  a  bill  of  particular 
interest  to  our  older  constituents, 
many  of  whom  suffer  from  the  chronic 
pain  of  arthritis.  H.R.  7023  directs  the 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis,  Metabo- 
lism and  Digestive  Diseases  to  under- 
take clinical  studies  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  drug  dimethyl  sulfoxide 
(DMSO).  for  use  by  patients  with 
arthritis. 

If  you  saw  the  recent  television  re- 
port on  DMSO  by  "60  Minutes,"  you 
are  already  aware  of  the  enthusiastic 
claims  regarding  DMSO's  effectiveness 
in  reducing  pain,  inflammation,  and 
swelling.  Doctors,  researchers,  and  us- 
ers of  DMSO,  including  our  colleague. 
Representative  Bob  Duncan,  testified 
before  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
on  favorable  results  they  have  achieved 
in  using  DMSO  to  treat  a  variety  of 
ailments,  including  arthritis,  bursitis, 
tendonitis,  and  scleroderma.  More  re- 
cently, the  National  Arthritis  Founda- 
tion has  endorsed  DMSO  for  limited 
use  as  a  pain  reliever. 

Despite  this  seeming  progress  in 
bringing  to  the  public's  attention  a 
much-needed  and  looked-for  remedy, 
there  has  been  virtually  no  movement 
toward  FDA  approval  of  DMSO.  The 
purpose  of  K.R.  7023  is  to  try  and  over- 
come years  of  delay  in  establishing 
once  and  for  all  the  value  of  DMSO  in 
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at  least  one  instance,  the  treatment  of 
persons  with  arthritic  disease. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
an  article  on  DMSO  which  appeared  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  Members  who 
wish  to  cosponsor  H.R.  7023  may  call 
Martha,  5-4706. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Apr  7.  19801 

DMSO:    Miracle  '  Pain  Killer  Awaits  FDA 

Sanction 

<By  Arthur  Siddon) 

Washington.— Pred  Belitnikoff,  twice  the 
leading  pass  receiver  in  the  American  Foot 
ball  Conference,  found  relief  from  the  pain 
and  swelling  of  playing  Injuries  with  the 
drug. 

Rep.  Robert  Duncan  (D..  Ore.)  has  used  it 
for  years  for  troublesome  bursitis.  Janet 
Puller  of  Tampa  flies  to  Mexico  several  times 
a  year  at  a  cost  of  $1,400  a  trip,  for  treatment 
for  arthritis. 

Dimethyl  sulfoxide,  commonly  called 
DMSO  has  been  heralded  as  the  new  wonder 
drug  of  the  1980s  and  decried  as  quackery. 

Applied  directly  to  the  skin  as  an  ointment 
or  lotion.  DMSO  is  said  to  reduce  pain,  swell- 
ing, and  inflammation  caused  by  a  wide 
range  of  ailments  from  simple  sprains  to  crip- 
pling rheumatoid  arthritis. 

But  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  has 
refused  to  approve  DMSO  for  general  use  in 
humans,  making  it  illegal,  for  example,  for 
the  nations  31.6  million  arthritis  sufferers. 

'There  is  no  evidence  that  DMSO  alters 
the  course  of  any  disease  or  is.  in  any  sense,  a 
miracle  drug."  Dr.  J.  Richard  Crouts.  direc- 
tor of  the  FDA's  Bureau  of  Drugs,  charged. 

"To  suggest  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence 
available  to  date,  controlled  or  uncontrolled, 
that  DMSO  is  a  major  medical  advance  for 
any  serious  disease,  let  alone  a  variety  of 
such  diseases,  is  misleading." 

The  growing  legions  of  DMSO  advocates- 
including  some  distinguished  physicians- 
challenge  the  FDA's  position  on  DMSO  and 
accuse  the  agency  of  moving  slowly  in  ruling 
on  the  safety  of  DMSO. 

The  drug,  a  byproduct  of  paper  manufac- 
turing, has  been  used  as  an  industrial  solvent 
since  the  1940s. 

Veterinarians  first  used  it  on  animals  and 
today  it  is  commonly  used  to  ease  the  pain 
and  swelling  of  joint  injuries  on  race  horses. 
When  rubbed  on  the  joint  as  an  ointment,  it 
was  found  to  be  effective  in  95  percent  of 
cases. 

In  the  early  1960s  the  drug  began  to  be 
used  widely  on  humans,  especially  for  the 
treatment  of  sprains,  bruises,  and  minor 
bums. 

Then  in  November.  1965,  after  an  estimat- 
ed 100,000  patients  had  received  the  drug, 
the  FDA  suddenly  stepped  in  and  stopped  all 
clinical  use  of  DMSO  because  of  potential 
eye  damage  to  patients. 

Studies  showed,  the  FDA  said,  that  some 
experimental  animals  treated  with  the  drug 
had  experienced  changes  in  the  refractive 
index  of  the  eye  lens. 

Since  then,  despite  numerous  applications 
for  permits  to  use  the  drug  for  various  ail- 
ments the  PDA  has  approved  its  use  for  in- 
terstitial cystitis,  a  troublesome  bladder 
disease  In  which  the  inner  middle  layers  of 
the  bladder  wall  swell.  That  was  in  1978. 

Meanwhile,  both  the  legal  and  illegal  use 
of  the  drug  has  become  widespread  among 
persons  suffering  from  ailments  with  chronic 
pain. 

Some  obtained  it  from  clinical  laboratories 
that  were  legally  testing  the  drug,  while  oth- 
ers got  it  from  veterinarians,  underwent 
treatment  in  Mexico  where  it  is  legal,  or  even 
obtained  it  from  industrial  sources,  where  it 
retails  for  around  $5  a  gallon. 

Dr.  Graham  Reedy  recently  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
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that  when  he  first  became  a  team  physician 
for  the  Oakland  Raiders  football  team,  he 
found  players  had  been  obtaining  the  drug 
from  jockeys  at  the  Golden  Gate  Race  Park 

Because  of  players'  success  with  the  drug. 
Reedy  said  he  got  some  from  Dr  Stanley 
Jacob,  associate  professor  of  surgery  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  Medical  School,  who 
was  conducting  clinical  research  on  DMSO, 

In  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Reedy 
said,  he  received  good  to  excellent  results  by 
reduction  of  swelling  and  pain  "  in  using  the 
drug  on  football  injuries. 

"Probably  the  most  dramatic  was  in  a  se- 
vere elbow  contusion  to  Bobby  Moore  aft«r  a 
ptleup  during  a  football  game."  he  said. 

"His  swelling  had  been  severe  and  was  In- 
creased to  two  times  the  elbow's  normal  size. 
During  the  initial  application  immediately 
after  the  game,  actual  dimpling  was  observed 
as  the  swelling  was  reduced.  .  .  It  was  also 
noted  that  significant  pain  reduction  was 
experienced." 

Reedy  said  he  delected  two  side  effects  to 
the  drug:  a  skin  reaction  in  some  fair-skinned 
persons  and  a  clam-oyster  type  breath'  that 
lasted  for  about  72  hours  after  drug  applica- 
tion. The  breath  condition  was  resistant  to 
mouth  washes  or  deodorizer,  and  bothered 
players  who  said  it  ruined  their  love  lives. 

The  Oregon  congressman,  who  used 
DMSO  for  his  bursitis  sympathized  with  the 
players.  Mrs.  Duncan  can't  stand  the 
smell."  Rep.  Duncan  confided 

Duncan  is  an  unabashed  advocate  of  the 
drug.  While  recognizing  the  FDA's  caution  in 
insuring  the  drug's  safety,  he  says  the  agen- 
cy's position  is  ridiculous. 

"The  FDA  requires  high  standards  of 
proof,  nearly  impossible  to  attain,  before  It 
allows  a  drug  to  be  prescribed,"  he  explained. 
"In  many  cases,  it  seems  they  require  abso- 
lute proof  not  only  of  efficacy  but  of  no 
negative  effects. 

"I  have  been  told  that  they  are  satisfied 
that  It  works,  that  the  side  effects  are  accept- 
able, but  that  they  do  not  know  how  It 
works— how  it  does  what  it  does.  If  we  held 
aspirin  to  the  same  standard,  it  most  certain- 
ly would  not  be  freely  available  on  today's 
market  " 

The  FDA,  however,  replied  that  it  does  not 
yet  have  the  necessary  data  from  testing  to 
issue  ruling. 

Although  the  FDA  now  has  on  file  16  "ac- 
tive investigation"  new  drug  applications  for 
DMSO,  none  of  the  applicants  is  studying 
DMSO  for  use  in  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The 
FDA  has  had  such  applications  in  the  past 
but  they  were  withdrawn  before  testing  was 
completed. 

An  FDA  spokesman  said  that  because 
DMSO  is  so  cheap  to  manufacture,  apparent- 
ly the  large  drug  firms  are  not  interested  in 
marketing  it  unless  they  can  get  an  exclusive 
patent. 

The  profit  isn't  there  and  It  would  be 
competition  for  their  other,  more  expensive 
arthritic  drugs.  "  he  admitted. 

Curiously,  the  Arthritis  Foundation  has 
taken  a  negative  stand  on  DMSO. 

"The  scientific  issues  concerning  DMSOs 
effectiveness  and  safety  have  been  clouded 
by  emotionalism."  said  Charles  Bennett,  the 
foundation's  vice  president. 

"There  are  people  who  think  the  Arthritis 
Foundation  is  against  DMSO  That  s  not 
true  at  all.  We  would  be  delighted  if  it  proved 
through  a  full  course  of  controlled  clinical 
testing  to  be  a  truly  effective  remedy  for 
arthritis." 

However,  the  Foundation  moved  in  1977  to 
block  legislation  in  Congress  which  would 
have  permitted  the  use  of  DMSO  in  individu- 
al states,  and  it  acts  to  discourage  arthritis 
patients  from  going  to  Mexico  for  DMSO 
treatments 
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During  the  last  eight  years,  border  arthri-  "They  are  getting  help  for  their  arthritis, 
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During  the  last  eight  years,  border  arthri- 
tis clinics  have  sprung  up  in  Mexico,  where  a 
growing  number  of  arthritis  suffers  have 
gone  for  DMSO  treatment. 

Usually,  the  patients  spend  two  or  three 
days  in  Mexico,  receiving  DMSO  intrave- 
nously. When  they  leave,  they  take  with 
them  a  supply  of  DMSO  pills. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

■They  are  getting  help  for  their  arthritis, 
but  the  switch  here  is  that  it's  not  DMSO 
that  s  doing  it."  Bennett  charged.  "Investiga- 
tion has  shown  that  patients  actually  get 
other  medication  that  is  generally  available 
in  the  U.S.  but  prescribed  with  caution  be- 
cause of  risks." 

What  frustrates  DMSO  promoters  is  that 
neither  the  Arthritis   Foundation   nor  the 
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FDA  has  flatly  said  that  DMSO  is  a  fraud. 
They  just  say  it  has  not  been  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  to  be  safe  and  effective. 

There  are  signs,  however,  that  the  FTDA 
might  reluctantly  be  changing  its  position. 

"I  think  that  in  the  very  near  future  you 
will  be  seeing  the  FDA  approve  some  addi- 
tional uses  for  DMSO,"  said  an  FDA 
spokesman. • 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  the  Father  of  Man  and  the 
Ruler  of  Nations,  we  thank  Thee  for  this 
Nation,  bom  in  Thy  faith  and  nourished 
in  Thy  truth.  We  commend  to  Thy  care 
and  to  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit  all  who 
serve  in  the  Government  that  they  may 
be  given  wisdom  and  strength  to  know 
and  to  do  Thy  will.  Amid  all  the  turbu- 
lence and  changes  of  the  present  age, 
may  all  the  people  hold  steadfast  to  that 
vision  of  a  kingdom  whose  builder  and 
maker  is  God. 

Now  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  keep  you 
from  falling,  and  to  present  you  fault- 
less before  the  presence  of  His  glory  unth 
exceeding  joy.  To  the  only  vrise  God  our 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  majesty,  dominion 
and  power,  both  now  and  ever. — Jude  1 : 
24,25. 

Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  THE  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wOl  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

•  Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Pkesident   pro   tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  May  2.  1980 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  David  L.  Boren,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  Q.  Magnitson, 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OP   THE   MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Proxmire). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


A  SERIOUS  SITUATION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  un- 
forttaiately.  this  morning,  there  is  bad 
newr  for  the  Nation's  economy.  The  most 
closely  watched  statistic  we  have  in  this 
country  is  the  unemployment  index.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  disclosed 
that  it  went  from  6.2  to  7  percent  last 
month.  That  is  a  body  blow  for  the  econ- 
omy. It  may  or  may  not  spell  the  end  for 
the  prospect  of  a  balanced  budget  for 
the  coming  year. 

Many  people  say  it  will  spell  the  end 
of  it.  It  well  may.  I  do  hope  the  Senate 
will  keep  its  powder  dry  and  realize  that, 
as  serious  as  the  situation  is,  we  must  not 
rush  in  with  jobs  programs  which,  on  the 
basis  of  past  experience,  will  take  years 
to  put  into  effect.  If  we  must  take  fiscal 
action  to  meet  this  situation,  we  should 
do  it  with  tax  reductions  and  tax  reduc- 
tions calculated  to  fight  inflation  at  the 
same  time. 

Inflation  persists  as  an  overwhelming 
economic  problem.  It  may  be  rivaled  now 
by  unemployment,  which  is  up  for  not 
just  a  few  of  our  people,  but  our  pri- 
mary breadwinners — an  increase  from 
6.2  to  7  percent,  the  biggest  drop  in 
jobs  since  December  1974.  So  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  is  bleak.  That  has  great 
political  implications,  but  very  serious 
implications,  for  what  the  Senate  will 
have  to  do  on  economic  legislation  over 
the  next  few  months. 


THREAT  OF  GENOCIDE  IN 
PARAGUAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  spoke  of  the  death  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  Indians  in  northern  Brazil. 
These  people  are  the  pathetic  victims  of 
a  tragedy  which  has  become  for  them 
a  daily  reality.  Similar  scenes  occur  in 
other  remote  comers  of  South  America. 
In  particular,  the  assault  upon  the  Ache 
Indians  of  Paraguay  is  a  grievous  and 
unforgivable  offense. 

Paraguay  has  allowed  a  heavy  verdict 
to  be  rendered  against  the  Ache  Indians. 
This  tribe  is  being  systematically  de- 
stroyed in  an  organized  assault.  Many 
have  been  hunted  and  murdered  by 
armed  raiding  parties.  Others  have  been 
captured,  enslaved,  and  culturally  de- 
graded by  a  subsistence  existence  of 
menial  labor  and  incarceration  on  small 
reserves.  Use  of  their  language  is  dis- 
couraged, and  religious  and  cultural  rites 
are  prohibited.  Nearly  50  percent  of  the 
Indians  are  estimated  to  have  been  killed 
or  enslaved  in  recent  years. 

Ruthless  events  are  consuming  the 
lives  and  spirits  of  these  peaceful  and 
once  proud  people.  Those  who  survive 
the  raiding  parties  inevitably  succumb 
to  disease  and  despair.  Unfortunately, 
the  Ache  have  little  contact  with  the 


outside  world  aside  from  their  persecu- 
tors. Anthropologist.^  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
have  attempted  to  publicize  these  in- 
cidents but  little  was  done  to  halt  the 
crimes.  Many  have  tried  to  convey  the 
enormity  of  the  suffering  of  the  Ache 
Indians,  but  few  have  been  so  thorough 
and  forceful  as  Richard  Arens  in  his 
book  "Genocide  in  Paraguay"  In  this 
book,  he  speaks  of  the  melancholy  which 
pervades  the  Ache  Nation,  and  of  the 
"weepmg  songs"  in  which  the  singer  la- 
ments the  end  of  the  Ache  Nation  and 
regards  himself  as  half  dead. 

We  are  not  yet  certain  of  these  charges 
of  genocide,  but  the  events  in  Paraguay 
compel  us  to  speak  out.  'Who  can  deny 
that  the  United  States  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  protection  of  himian  life 
and  dignity?  What  can  be  more  basic  to 
this  obligation  than  the  declaration  of 
genocide  as  an  mtemational  crime? 
Should  there  not  be  a  treaty,  a  body  of 
international  law.  which  outlaws  the 
mass  murder  of  a  national,  ethnic,  racial, 
or  religious  group?  Are  we  not  a  nation 
devoted  to  the  rule  of  law^ 

I  say  yes.  Further  delay  on  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  is  inconceivable  and 
grows  more  so  with  each  passing  year 
and  each  inactive  Senate  session. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  Mr  Morgan,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


THE  MISSION  m  IRAN 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  an  obser\-ation  or  two  about 
last  week's  valiant  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Chief  Executive  of  our  country  to 
rescue  the  .A.merican.s  who  are  being 
held  hostage  in  Iran.  I  think  it  was  a 
valiant  effort  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Chief  Executive  and  the  members  of  the 
Militan-  Establishment  who  were  in- 
volved in  it.  The  fact  that  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful because  of  mechanical  failures 
and  difficulties  does  not.  in  my  mind,  de- 
tract one  iota  from  the  rightness  of  the 
action  or  the  bravery  and  courage  of 
those  persons  who  were  involved  in  it 

I  was  in  North  Carolina  when  the 
news  of  the  effort  broke.  Since  that  time. 
I  have  traveled  in  a  number  of  States 
and  I  have  just  returned  from  North 
Carolina  again  this  morning.  The  peo- 
ple overwhelmingly,  whether  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  whether  pro-Car- 
ter or  not.  support  the  President's  ef- 
forts in  attempting  the  rescue 

I  think  there  is  a  little  bit  of  concern. 
Mr.  President,  among  the  American 
people,  or  at  least  among  the  people 
with  whom  I  have  been  associating, 
about  the  tendency  of  Congress  and 
the  American  news  media  to  engage  in 
Monday  morning  quarterbacking  or 
second-guessing  the  F*resident  sifter  the 
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events  have  happened.  I  make  a  plea  to 
my  colleagues,  not  only  in  the  Senate 


and  not  before  the  world's  microphones 
and  television  cameras,  where  we  would 
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events  have  happened.  I  make  a  plea  to 
my  colleagues,  not  only  in  the  Senate 
but  in  the  House,  to  act  with  restraint  in 
this  matter. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  first  news  I 
heard  of  the  rescue  efforts  was  on  an 
early  morning  t€levlsion  show,  and 
there  I  saw  two  of  my  colleag:ues  de- 
manding an  investigation  before  I  even 
had  time  to  hear  reports  of  the  event 
itself.  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  we  in 
Congress  are  willing  to  try  to  second- 
guess  the  President  in  the  world  media 
before  the  facts  are  even  known  to  those 
most  entitled  to  them. 

The  night  before  last.  I  watched  an 
ABC  news  program  which  I  thought 
was  reprehensible.  The  anchorman  on 
the  late  show  came  onto  the  screen  and 
said  that,  according  to  a  reliable  source. 
Colonel  Beckwith,  the  rescue  team's 
commander,  was  opposed  to  scrubbing 
the  mission.  Then  he  said.  "We  are  now 
taking  you  to  a  small  town  in  Georgia," 
and  the  name  of  the  town  slips  my 
mind,  "where  we'll  talk  with  Colonel 
Beckwith 's  brother." 

There,  in  an  insurance  oCBce  in  Geor- 
gia, another  ABC  newsman  reiterated 
the  statement  that,  according  to  the 
colonel's  brother,  it  was  unlikely  that 
the  colonel  would  have  recommended 
scrubbing  the  effort. 

In  the  first  place,  if  that  were  the 
colonel's  brother's  speculation,  I  really 
think  that  it  is  stretching  it  pretty  far 
to  quote  him  that  way  in  the  news 
media.  Then  the  newsman  turned  to  the 
colonel's  brother,  who  did  not  even 
substantiate  what  had  been  said.  When 
asked  if  he  thought  the  colonel  would 
have  recommended  scrubbing  the  mis- 
sion, his  statement  was: 

I  do  not  believe  my  brother  or  the  Presi- 
dent or  anyone  else  would  havo  scrubbed  the 
mission  without  adequate  reasons 

Then  the  program  turned  back  to 
Washington  and  that  was  it 

Last  night,  the  same  ABC  news  show, 
after  Colonel  Beckwith's  news  confer- 
ence, in  which  the  colonel  emphatically 
stated  that  he  did  recommend  scrubbing 
the  mission,  devoted  almost  its  whole 
program  to  the  Cuban  refugees.  Only  in 
the  last  15  or  30  seconds  was  the  Beck- 
with news  conference  just  mentioned, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  great 
emphasis  was  given  the  night  before  to 
a  speculation  that  the  colonel  did  not 
recommend  scrubbing  the  effort. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  I  do  not  believe  it  serves  the  cause 
of  our  country  or  those  Americans  being 
held  hostage,  for  us  to  speculate  and 
rehash  and  investigate,  before  the  whole 
world,  what  has  happened  or  what  did 
happen. 

There  have  been  some  questions  raised, 
primarily  by  the  media,  about  whether 
the  War  Powers  Act  was  violated  because 
Members  of  Congress  were  not  informed. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  War  Powers 
Act  required  it  or  not.  If  it  did.  that  mav 
be  a  question  the  Senate  will  want  to 
investigate.  But  I  would  plead  with  my 
colleagues  to  do  it  behind  closed  doors. 


and  not  before  the  world's  microphones 
and  television  cameras,  where  we  would 
only  further  degrade  America  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

A  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  a  large  county  in  North  Carolina  said 
to  me  last  night  that  the  mission  had 
certainly  been  a  great  success  in  one 
way.  if  no  other,  in  that  at  long  last 
one  mission  had  been  carried  out  in  this 
country  without  it  first  being  leaked  to 
the  news  media. 

I  think  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  So  I  sound  this  word  of 
caution. 

I  was  a  private  citizen  back  in  North 
Carolina  during  the  Vietnam  war.  I  do 
not  know  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  that 
war.  But  I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  grilling  Dean  Rusk  on  tele- 
vision, nationwide  television,  which,  in 
effect,  was  worldwide  television,  about 
the  policies  and  practices  of  that  war. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  feeling  was 
in  Washington,  but  the  feeling  back  in 
North  Carolina  generally  was  that  we 
could  not  possibly  hope  to  win  that  war 
with  every  strategy  and  every  action  be- 
ing debated  by  the  Congress  before  the 
world. 

I  realize  that  we  in  the  Congress  have 
responsibilities  of  oversight,  and  investi- 
gations are  part  of  that  responsibility. 
But  when  we  are  dealing  with  national 
security.  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
do  it  in  executive  sessions.  Let  us  not  do 
it  on  nationwide  television  if.  in  doing 
so,  we  would  tend  to  damage  the  na- 
tional image  and  national  security  of 
this  country. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"iTlD.  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
may  I  ask  the  acting  minority  leader  if 
he  wishes  any  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  happy  to  yield  back  time  on  this  side. 

I  will  yield  it  to  anyone  who  might 
want  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoRENi  who  wishes  to  ad- 
dress tht  Senate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
need  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
acting  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morgan)  .  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
'Mr.  BoREN)  is  recognized. 


HEALTH  INCENTIVES  REFORM  ACT 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
28.  1980.  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  pub- 
lished an  excellent  editorial  in  support 
of  Senator  David  Durenberger's  Health 
Incentives  Reform  Act.  The  editorial  ex- 
presses the  view,  held  by  a  steadily  grow- 


ing number  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress, that  Senator  Durenberger's  bill  is 
a  realistic,  hopeful  approach  to  the  diffi- 
cult problem  of  rising  health  costs. 

I  am  privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act.  and 
I  compliment  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  for  providing  the  leadership 
in  the  Senate  on  this  important  Lssue.  I 
know  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
will  find  the  editorial  from  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  of  great  interest,  and  I 
a^k  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
n  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Realism  and  Hope  About  Health-Care 
Costs 

Thero  Is  much  realisni  and  some  hopeful- 
ness in  current  congressional  discussions  of 
health-care  costs  and  health-Insurance  pro- 
posals. The  realism  recognizes  that  neither 
cost  control  by  federal  regulation  nor  ex- 
panded health  coverage  by  federal  spending 
can  win  many  votes  In  1980.  Bills  to  put 
limits  on  hospital  spending  have  run 
aground  on  .specific  objections  and  on  gen- 
eral resistance  to  Increased  federal  rule- 
making Proposals  for  federal  health  Insur- 
ance cannot  get  psist  the  obstacle  of  their 
staggering  expense.  The  hopeful  counterbal- 
ance to  these  considerations  is  a  growing 
interest  in  structural  reform  of  the  medical 
marketplace. 

In  that  marketplace  health -Insurance 
plans  cover  four  out  of  five  people  for  hos- 
pital care  and  40  percent  for  visits  to  doc- 
tor.i'  offices.  Usually  the  Insurance  comes  as 
a  fringe  benefit,  partly  or  wholly  paid  for  by 
employers  But  with  broad  freedom  from 
worry  about  medical  expenses  come  powerful 
incentives  to  run  health-care  costs  up  In- 
stead of  to  curb  them.  Patients  are  Inclined 
to  welcome  care  or  diagnosis  they  may  not 
need,  because,  after  all.  It  seems  to  be  free. 
Physicians  are  rewarded  for  "over-doctorlng," 
because  they  are  paid  a  fee  for  each  service. 
And  hospitals  find  it  easy  to  let  costs  esca- 
late, because  for  them  more  costs  mean  more 
revenue.  With  the  best  of  motives  through- 
out the  system,  the  system  itself  Is  biased 
toward  extravagance 

In  other  markets  such  bias  is  corrected  by 
competition.  Can  competition  be  required  In 
the  medical  field  without  doing  damage  to 
health-care  quality,  without  hindering  In- 
surance coverage  and  without  depriving  the 
nonwealthy  of  good  medicine?  Prominent 
among  congressmen  pushing  for  positive 
answers  is  Minnesota's  Sen  Dave  Duren- 
berger.  His  bill  for  health-incentives  reform 
alms  at  the  heart  of  health-care  extrava- 
gance. It  does  so  by  setting  three  novel  re- 
quirements that  would  change  the  pattern  of 
present  health-care  piirchases. 

First,  the  bill  encourages  employers  to  offer 
their  employees  a  choice  of  at  least  three 
health-benefit  plans.  Without  such  a  choice, 
employees  would  have  to  count  their  health- 
rlan  fringe  benefits  as  taxable  Income,  The 
requirement  would  stimulate  both  work- 
ers and  employers  to  shop  for  a  variety  of 
health-benefit  providers  It  would  also  en- 
courage competition  among  providers  to  get 
their  plans  on  the  employers'  lists. 

Second,  the  dollar  amount  paid  by  an  em- 
ployer would  be  the  same  for  each  health- 
benefit  plan  that  employees  were  offered  By 
this  requirement  the  Durenberger  bill  sharp- 
ens the  choice  for  every  beneficiary.  If  a 
company  paid  $70  monthly  toward  plans 
that  cost  $80.  $90  and  $100.  workers  would 
have  to  weigh  the  different  benefits  offered 
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against  the  different  amounts  to  be  deducted 
from  thedr  paychecks.  Since  all  qualified 
plans  would  meet  minimum  standards.  In- 
cluding uniform  catastrophic  coverage,  com- 
petition for  subscribers  would  be  largely  on 
the  basis  of  relative  efficiency.  In  health  care 
now.  that  kind  of  competition  is  rare. 

Third.  Durenberger's  bill  would  set  dollar 
limits  on  the  amounts  employers  could  pay 
as  untaxed  contributions  to  health-benefit 
plans  This  provision  will  be  strongly  re- 
sisted, since  many  large  employers  now  pay 
more  than  the  limits  proposed.  For  their 
workers,  some  tax-free  fringe  benefits  would 
presumably  be  converted  to  taxable  pay 
raises.  Then,  if  employees  still  wanted  an  ex- 
pensive health  plan,  they  would  have  to  pay 
the  extra  cost  themselves.  Making  the  costs 
visible,  giving  consumers  a  choice  and  Invit- 
ing vigorous  cost  competition  are  Duren- 
berger's prescription  for  a  healthier  medical 
marketplace. 

The  prescription  Is  persuasive  because  It 
alms  to  treat  causes  rather  than  symptoms. 
Unless  causes  are  dealt  with,  health-care 
costs  can  only  continue  on  a  runaway  course 
And  without  curbing  costs  there  Is  little  pos- 
sibility of  extending  coverage  to  people  who 
now  lack  It  Durenberger's  bill  combines 
realism  and  hope  in  an  effort  to  move  the 
nation's  health-care  system  forward. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  that  it  may  extend 
not  beyond  30  minutes,  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein  up  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OP  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  routine  morning  business  may  ex- 
tend for  1  hour  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday  2  weeks  ago  I  spoke  of  the 
office  of  majority  leader  in  the  Senate 
and  about  his  role  in  Senate  procedure. 

I  wish  to  continue  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  Senate  leadership.  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  some 
tables. 


First,  I  should  say  that  unofficial 
sources  of  information  disclose  that,  at 
least  since  1893,  both  parties  meeting 
separately  have  been  formally  electing 
a  Senator  from  their  ranks  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  their  conferences  or 
caucuses. 

As  I  indicated  in  an  earlier  statement, 
the  Democratic  leader  serves  not  only  as 
the  leader  but  also  as  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  conference,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Steering  Com- 
mittee, and  as  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee. 

The  tables  which  I  shall  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  will  give  the  names  of  Sena- 
tors elected  by  each  party,  together  with 
their  years  of  service.  Table  I  consists 
of  the  caucus  chairmen  beginning  with 
Arthur  P.  Gorman  of  Maryland,  a  Demo- 
crat, in  1893,  and  with  John  Sherman  of 
Ohio,  a  Repubhcan.  l)eginning  in  1893. 
Table  II  is  comprised  of  information 
taken  from  the  minutes  of  the  caucuses 
or  the  conferences  of  each  party,  and  it 
gives  a  complete  list — since  1903  for  the 
Democrats  and  since  1911  for  the  Re- 
publicans— first,  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
conferences  of  each  party  and  then  the 
"leaders"  of  each  party  after  each  party 
began  to  so  designate  them,  and  that 
table  begins  with  Arthur  P.  Gorman  of 
Maryland,  Democrat,  elected  March  16. 
1903,  and  on  the  Republican  side  begins 
with  Shelby  M.  Cullom  of  Illinois,  elected 
April  4,  1911. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Table   I. — Caucus  chairman    (floor   leaders) 

Prom  Unofficial  Sources  in  the  Period  Pre- 
dating the  Caucus  Minutes 
[The  name  of  the  leader  is  In  roman  type 

when  his  party  was  In  the  majority  and  in 

Italic    type    when    his   party   was   In    the 

minority] 

democrats 

Arthur  P.  Gorman   (Md.)    1893-95. 
Arthur  P.   Gorman   (Md.)    1895-98. 

REPUBLICANS 

John  Sherman  (Ohio)  1893-95. 
John  Sherman  (Ohio)  1895-97. 
William  B,   Allison   (Iowa)    1897. 

.  •  •  •  •  t 

democrats 
John    T.    Morgan    (Ala.)     1901-02. 
James  K.  Jones   (Ark.)    1902-03. 

REPUBLICANS 

Eugene  Hale   (Maine)    1901-02. 
Orvllle  Piatt   (Conn.)    1902-03. 
Oeorge  F.   Hoar   (Mass.)    1903 
Eugene  Hale    (Maine)    1903-04 
William  B.   Allison    (Iowa)    1904-06. 
Eugene  Hale   (Maine)    1906-07. 
William  B.   Allison   (Towa)    1907-08. 
Nelson  W.  Aldrlch   (R.I.)    1908-09. 
Eugene  Hale   (Maine)    1909-10. 
Shelby  Cullom  (111)    1910-11. 


T  Data  missing  for  this  period. 

•  Senator  Hitchcock  served  as  acting 
leader  for  a  while  until  Underwood  was 
elected  on  April  27.  1920:  when  the  caucus 
first  met  to  elect  a  leader  following  the 
death  of  Martin,  the  vote  was  a  tie  between 
Hltchcocrk  and  Underwood. 

-  These  were  the  first  men  to  actually  be 
called  "ffoor  leaders"  In  the  caucus  minutes 


Tabu  \l.— Caucus  chairm.an  and  floor 
leaders  of  the  Senate  as  determined  from 
the  caucus  minutes  of  the  two  major 
parties 

(The  name  of  the  leader  Is  In  roman  t)^)? 
when  his  party  was  In  the  majority  and 
In  Italic  t>-pe  when  his  party  was  in  the 
minority  I 

DEMOCaATS 

Arthur  P  Gorman  ( Md  )  Elected  March 
16.  1903    Died  June  4.  1906 

Joseph  C.  S.  Blackburn  (Ky.).  Elected 
June  9.   1906.  Term  ended   March  3.   1907 

Charles  A  Culberson  (Texas).  Elected 
Dec.  3.  1907 

Hernando  D  Money  (Miss).  Elected  Dec. 
9.   1909    Term  ended  March  3.   1911. 

Thomas  S  Martin  iVa  i  Elected  April  7. 
1911. 

John  W  Kern  (Ind.)  Elected  March  5. 
1913.  Term  ended  March  3.  1917. 

Thomas  S  Martin  (Va).  Elected  March 
6.  1917. 

Thomas  S.  Martin  (Va.).'  Democrau  In 
minority.  March  4,  1919.  Died  Nov  12.  1919 
Oscar  W.  Underwood  (Ala.).=  Elected  April 
27,  1920. 

Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Ark.).  Elected  Dec. 
3.  1923. 

REPUBLICANS 

Shelby  M.   Cullom   <I11.).   Elected  April  4. 

1911. 

Jacob  H.  Gallinger  (N.H.).  Elected  March 
5.  1913.  Died  Aug.  17.  1918. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Mass).  Elected  Au- 
gust 24.  1918 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  iMass  i  Republicans 
in  majority   March  4.  1919.  Died  Nov  9,  1924 

Charles  Curtis  ( Kansas ).=  Elected  Nov.  28, 
1924    Resigned  March  3.  1929 

James  E.  Watson  dnd).  Elected  March  6, 
1929    Term  ended  March  3.  1933 
democrats 

Joseph  T.  Robinson  (Ark  i.  Democrau  In 
majority  March  4.  1933   Died  July  14.  1937 

Alben  W  Barkley  (Ky).  Elected  July  22 
1937. 

Alben  W.  Barkleji  (Ky.).  Democrats  in 
minority  Jan   3,  1947   Resigned  Jan.  19.  1949 

Scott  W.  Lucas  (111  I.  Elected  Jan.  20.  1949 
Term  ended  Jan.  3.  1951. 

Ernest  W.  McFarland  (Ariz.).  Elected  Feb. 
22.  1951   Term  ended  Jan  3,  1963. 

Lyndon  B  Johnson  (Texas)  Elected  Jan. 
2.  1953. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (Texas).  DenKicrats  In 
majority  Nov.  10.  1953.'  Resigned  Jan.  3.  1961. 

Mike  Mansfield  (Mont),  Elected  Jan  3. 
1961   Term  ended  Jan.  3.  1977. 

Robert  C  Byrd  (W.  Va).  Elected  Jan.  4. 
1977. 

HEPtJBLICANS 

Charles  L.  McNary  (Ore).  Elected  March  7. 
1933.  Died  Feb.  25.  1944 

Wallace  H  White.  Jr.  (Maine) .«  Elected 
Jan    4,  1945 

Wallace  H.  White.  Jr.  (Maine) .  Republicans 
In  majority  Jen  3,  1947.  Term  ended  Jan  3. 
1949. 

Kenneth  S.  Wherry  (Neb.) .  Elected  Jan.  3. 
1949.  Died  Nov.  29.  1951 

Styles  Bridges  (N.H.).  Elected  Jan.  8,  1962. 

"'With  the  death  of  Robert  Taft  of  Ohio 

and  his  replacement  by  Thomas  Burke  on 
November  10.  1953  the  division  was  48  Demo- 
crats. 47  Republicans  an-J  1  Independent 
William  F.  Knowland  remained  majority 
leader,  however,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  C4fn  Congress  in  1955  (See  83  Cong  Rec 
2217.  Feb  24.  1954  ) 

« In  1940  at  the  request  of  Senator  McNar> 
Senator  Austin  sers'ed  as  acting  leader  and 
In  succeeding  years  until  he  became  leader 
Senator  White  served  as  acting  leader. 
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Robert   A    Taft    (Ohio).    Elected   Jan    2. 
1953.  Died  July  31.  1953. 


Howard  H   Baker,  Jr.  (Tenn).  Elected  Jan. 
4,  1977. 


■»  j-^  -r*  TT»T-»  m 


to  that  position.  Thirteen,  for  example, 
have  held  the  chairmanship  of  a  stand- 
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the  courtesy  and  prerogative  of  first  rec- 
ognition even  though  the  Senate  rule 


party— which  might  cut  across  the  de-         The    work    and    the   burdens   of    the 
sires  of  the  individual  Member.  majority   and   minority   leaders   cannot 
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Robert  A  Taft  (Ohio)  Elected  Jan  2. 
1953.  Died  July  31    1953. 

William  F  Knowland  (Calif).  Elected  Aug. 
4,   1953 

William  F.  Knowland  (Calif).  Republicans 
in  minority  Nov.  10.  1953.  Term  ended  Jan.  3. 
1969 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  (111.).  Elected 
Jan.  7.  1959   Died  Sept.  7,  1969. 

Hugh  Scott  (Pa  I.  Elected  Sept.  24.  1969 
Term  ended  Jan   3.  1977.  . 


Howard  H  Baker,  Jr.  (Tenn).  Elected  Jan 
4.  1977. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  which  will 
indicate  the  seniority  of  maiority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
which  table  will  show  that,  by  and 
large,  the  Senators  who  have  become 
leaders  of  their  parties  had  rather 
active  roles  in  the  Senate  before  moving 


to  that  position.  Thirteen,  for  example, 
have  held  the  chairmanship  of  a  stand- 
ing committee  before  their  respective 
party  conferences  voted  to  elect  them 
as  their  party  leader.  So.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  that  table,  which  I 
will  designate  as  table  III.  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  lll.-SENIORITY  OF  MAJORITY  MID  MINORITY  LEADERS  OF  THE  SENATE  (1911-    ) 


Years  of  service  in  Senate 

Befce 
becomini 

leader           As  leader 

Republicans 

- 

Years  of  service  in  Senate 

Democrats 

Before 

becoming 

leader 

As  leader 

Byrd  of  West  Virpnia 

Mansfield ^ 

18 
S 

4 
M 
10 
10 
10 

s 

2 

16 

8 
2 
2 
ll 
14 
3 
4 
5 

Baker 

Scotf 

10 

ID 

8 

9 

14 

15 

6 

13 

15 

13 

10 

26 

22 

17 

"] 

Johnson  .. ; 

Oirkien 

Knowland 

10 

* 

Lucas. _ 

Taft 



BarKJev _ 

Robinson 

Wherry 

White 

McNary 

Wa  son 

Underwood 

Kern               „                                            J                         '    ' 
Martin  J riIIIir„IIIIl. "Z' 

11 

Curtis 

Lod(e 

Gallinter 

Cullom 



•  Sine*  1977.                 «  Broken  terms. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
one  Senator.  Mr  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts, had  previou.sly  been  chairman  of 
four  standing  committees  and  was 
chairman  of  one  committee  during  his 
leadership.  Ten  of  the  24  leaders  were 
chairmen  of  committees  while  serving 
simultaneously  as  leader  of  their  party 
but  a  number  of  the  others  decided  not 
to  continue  their  committee  chairman- 
ships after  having  been  elected  leader. 

None  of  each  of  the  four  most  recent 


Democratic  and  Republican  majority  or 
minority  leaders,  respectively,  served  as 
the  chairman  of  a  standing  committee 
prior  to  their  election  as  leader 

Of  these  eight  Senators  only  two  held 
a  standing  committee  chairmanship  at 
all.  Lyndon  Johnson  was  chairman  of 
the  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences 
Committee  from  1958  to  1961  and  Mike 
Mansfield  was  chairman  of  the  Rules 
and  Administration  Committee  from 
1961  to  1963, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  which  will  indicate — beginning 
with  Thomas  Martin  of  Virginia,  a  Dem- 
ocrat 1911,  and  beginning  with  Shelby 
Cullom  of  Ilhnois,  a  Republican,  1911 — 
the  Senate  majority  or  minority  leaders 
with  prior  concurrent  or  subseqeunt  serv- 
ice as  standing  committee  chairmen. 
This  will  represent  table  IV. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


TABLE  IV,-SENATE  MAJORITY  OR  MINORITY  LEADERS  WITH  PRIOR,  CONCURRENT,  OR  SUBSEQUENT  SERVICE  AS  STANDING  COMMITTEE  CHAIRMEN  i 


Majority  or  minority  leader 


Service  as  committefl  diairman 


Tenure 
as  leader 


Prior 


Con- 
current 


Subse- 
quent 


Democrats: 


Thomas  Martin  (Virginia) j. iloH^lqi  X 


John  Kern  Hndiana) 


-(. 1913-17  X 


Oscar  Underwood  Alabama). ^'""'  1920-23  X 

Joseph  Robinson  (Arkansas) IIII",! 1923-37  X 

Alben  Barliley  (Kentucky) 4111'"  1937-49  X 

Scott  Lucas  (Illinois). "Ililll"  1949-51  X 


Ernest  McFarland  (Arizona) — .IIlI"II'  1951-53 

Lyndon  Johnson  (Tenas) -'  .,  1953-61 

Michael  Mansfield  (Montana)  ""■ '  1961-77 

Robert  Byrd  (West  Virginia)...  "'■ 1977- 


Service  as  committee  chairman 


Majority  or  minority  leader 


Tenure 
as  leader 


Prior 


Republicans: 

Shelby  Cullom  (Illinois).   1911-13 

Jacob  Gallinger  (New  Hampshire) 1913-18 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge  (Massachusetts)...       .  1918-24 

Charles  Curtis  (Kansas) 1924-29 

James  Watson  (Indiana) 1929-33 

Charles  McNary  (Oregon) 1933-44 

Wallace  White  (Maine). 1945-49 

Kenneth  Wherry  (Nebiaslia) 1949-51 

Styles  Bridges  (New  Hampshire) 1952-53 

Robert  Taft  (Ohio) 1953- 

William  Knowland  (California) 1953-59 

Everett  Dirksen  (Illinois) 1959-69 

Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania) 1969-77 

Howard  Baker,  Jr,  (Tennessee) 1977- 


Con- 
current 


Subse- 
quent 


I  Table  prepared  by  Robert  A.  Keith,  research  analyst.  Congressional  Research  Service.  Library  of  Congress. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Since  1927  the 
Democratic  leader,  and  since  1937  the 
Republican  leader,  respectively,  have 
continuously  occupied  the  center  aisle 
front  row  seats  on  the  same  side  that 
their  party  members  occupy. 

Senator  Oscar  W.  Underwood  was  the 
first  leader  to  occupy  one  of  these  two 
seats  to  which  he  was  assigned  from 
1921  to  1923  while  leader  of  the  Demo- 
crats, but  he  then  retained  it  until  1927 
even  while  Senator  Joseph  T  Robinson 
was  the  Democratic  leader. 


Seat  assignments  in  the  Senate  are 
generally  made  based  on  seniority  of 
service,  with  a  pattern  of  giving  the  new 
Members  the  back  row  seats  farthest 
from  the  center  aisle. 

Then,  as  Members  depart  from  the 
Cenate,  the  seats  are  reassigned  and,  as 
a  general  rule,  the  more  senior  Members 
are  moved  downward  toward  the  front 
row  and  nearer  the  center  aisle 

The  two  front  row  desks  on  each  side 
of  the  center  aisle  are  now  occupied  by 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 


the  maiority  and  minority  whips.  Mr. 
Cranston  is  the  Democratic  whip  and 
Mr.  Stevens  is  the  Republican  whip. 

So  this  enables  the  majority  leader 
and  the  majority  whip  and  the  minority 
leader  and  the  minority  whip,  respective- 
ly, to  work  together  and  to  more  effec- 
tively discharge  their  duties  as  floor 
leaders  and  assistant  leaders. 

I  should  say  this  also  puts  them  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  vision  of  the  Chair, 
The  majority  leader,  as  I  believe  I  indi- 
cated in  an  earlier  statement,  is  accorded 
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the  courtesy  and  prerogative  of  first  rec- 
ognition even  though  the  Senate  rule 
states  that  the  Chair  shall  recognize  the 
Senator  who  first  rises  and  addresses  the 
Chair.  The  majority  leader  is  accorded 
that  prerogative. 

So,  having  the  front  seat  in  the  center 
of  the  aisle  puts  the  majority  leader  di- 
rectly in  the  line  of  vision  of  the  Chair, 
where  the  majority  leader  can  be  easily 
recognized. 

Having  the  majority  whip  adjacent  to 
the  majority  leader  in  the  seating  ar- 
rangement makes  it  possible  for  the  ma- 
jority whip — in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  off  the  floor — to  also  be  almost 
directly  in  a  straight  line  of  vision  to  the 
Chair. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  minority  whip. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ta- 
ble— designated  V — showing  the  occu- 
pants of  the  front  row  seats  on  either 
side  of  the  U.S.  Senate  center  aisle  from 
1920  to  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

TABLE  V,— CHART  SHOWING  THE  OCCUPANTS  OF  THE  TWO 
FRONT  ROW  SEATS  ON  EITHER  SIDE  OF  THE  CENTER  OF 
THE  U.S,  SENATE  FROM  1920  TO  DATE  ' 


Year 


Republican  side 
occupant 


Demociatic  side 
occupant 


1920-21 LaFcllefte Chamberlain. 

1921-23.. LaFollette Underwood.^ 

1923-25 LaFollette...- -  Underwood. 

1925-26 Cummins Underwood. 

1926-27 Phipps... Underwood. 

1927-31 Phipps.. Robinson." 

1931-33 Capper Robinson  = 

1933-36 Capper Robinson. 1 

1937 McNary2...- Robinson.' 

1938-44 McNary!.-.- Barkley.' 

1945-46 -  White' Berkley,' 

1947-48 White' Barkley.= 

1949-50 WherrvJ     Lucas,' 

1951 Wherry* McFarland.' 

USZ.  Bridges  » McFarland.' 

1953 Taft  > Johnson.- 

1954 Knowland  3 Johnson.: 

1955-58 Knowland" Johnson.^ 

1959-60* -  Dirksen  ' Johnson.' 

1961-69 Dirksen' Mansfield. ' 

1969-77 Scott' - Mansfield.' 

1977- Baker' Byrd  of  West  Virginia.' 


'  Conjiessional  Directory  is  the  source  of  the  above 
information. 

'  Minority  leader. 

'  Maiority  leader. 

<  On  Jan.  6,  1960,  the  Republican  Confe  ence  confirmed  that 
the  front  row  center  aisle  seat  on  the  Republican  side  was  to  be 
occupied  by  the  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  speaking  of  the  floor  leaders  and 
whips,  these  ofiQcers  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  rules.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  al- 
ready indicated,  they  play  very  impor- 
tant parts,  very  important  roles,  in  the 
enactment  of  legislation. 

Prom  many  standpoints  being  major- 
ity leader  or  majority  whip  is  a  thankless 
task,  and  the  same  can  be  said  for  the 
minority  leader  and  the  minority  whip. 
Each  individual  Senator  knows  what  he 
v.'ould  like  to  have  done.  But  the  floor 
leaders  must  speak  not  only  from  that 
standpoint,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individual  Senator,  but  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  political  party  and 
what   is   in   the   best   interests   of   the 


party — which  might  cut  across  the  de- 
sires of  the  individual  Member. 

The  majority  leader  must  schedule 
legislation,  and  often  must  do  so  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  course  and  in  keeping 
with  the  course  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram of  his  own  party. 

Obviously,  the  leaders  have  to  have 
the  support  of  their  party  organizations. 
Unfortimately,  there  are  not  very  many 
"plums"  that  can  be  distributed  by  the 
leaders  to  Members  who  support  the 
leaders  from  day  to  day  and  from  time 
to  time  in  connection  with  very  contro- 
versial votes. 

Senators  and  Representatives  are  con- 
cerned with  the  States  and  districts  they 
represent,  and  there  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  few  strictly  party  votes,  cer- 
tainly in  recent  Congresses, 

But  this  is  unfortunate  because  if 
party  government  is  to  survive,  there 
must  be  present  not  only  a  semblance  of, 
but  also,  and  more  importantly,  the 
reality  of  a  political  organization.  If 
there  is  going  to  be  party  discipUne  in 
the  U.S.  Senate — and  without  party 
discipline  the  legislative  program  cannot 
be  properly  coordinated  and  shaped  nor 
can  it  be  effectively  achieved — there 
must  be  poUtical  organization. 

If  there  is  to  be  party  government  in 
the  Senate — and  in  the  other  body,  for 
that  matter — Senators  and  Representa- 
tives cannot  ignore  their  respective  po- 
litical parties,  just  turning  to  them  for 
convenience's  sake. 

The  leaders,  with  the  aid  of  their 
whips  and  the  whip  organizations,  have 
to  reckon  with  all  of  the  inconsistencies, 
the  variances,  the  individual  problems, 
the  regional,  parochial  interests,  of 
Members,  and  rtill  try  to  hold  enough 
supporters  together  to  maintain  a  co- 
herent and  effective  organization  that 
can  produce  the  votes  when  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  party's  program, 
I  have  already  indicated  that  the  floor 
leaders  are  chosen  by  their  respective 
conferences  or  caucuses. 

I  often  have  persons  outside  the  Sen- 
ate ask  me  if,  upon  becoming  majority 
leader,  I  had  to  relinquish  my  service  on 
committees.  That  is  not  the  case.  In  the 
Senate,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  continue  to  serve  on 
standing  committees.  I  serve  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  for  example. 

The  leaden  serve  only  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  party  membership  of  the 
bodies  of  which  they  are  a  member.  And 
this  means  that  every  2  years  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders  must  stand  for 
reelection  if  they  choose  to  so  do,  and 
they  must  turn  to  their  colleagues  for 
that  decision. 

Into  the  offices  of  the  floor  leaders  go 
all  of  the  pro'jlems — I  should  not  say  all 
of  the  proble:n3 — but  many  of  the  prob- 
lems of  their  individual  mem'cers.  Often, 
I  meet  with  members  of  my  rarty,  col- 
lectively and  individually,  early  and  late 
during  the  dav.  in  many  instances,  the 
problems  are  truly  individual  problems  of 
the  individual  members. 


The  work  and  the  burdens  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  cannot 
be  underestimated:  ought  not  be  under- 
estimated, should  I  say.  There  is  no 
question  tut  that  they  are,  except  by  the 
persons  who  hold  the  respective  offices. 

The  leader  of  the  party  is  the  mit- 
igator  '  for  the  indmdual  ilLs  and  prob- 
lems of  individual  Members.  He  is  the 
cement  that  holds  the  party  together. 

The  leader's  knowledge  of  legislation 
must  include  information  as  to  when  the 
various  committees  will  rci>ort  bills  or 
resolutions,  so  that  the  leader  then  can 
plan  for  working  those  particular  items 
into  the  calendar.  I  am  talking  now  not 
about  the  Senate  calendar,  because  when 
they  are  reported  from  the  committees 
they  appear  automatically  on  the  calen- 
dar in  the  order  in  which  they  are  re- 
ported. And  the  committee  reports  will 
indicate  the  sequence  in  which  the  vari- 
ous measures  are  re"orted. 

Today,  for  instance,  the  last  item  on 
the  calendar  of  general  orders  is  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  724.  S  2101,  "A  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  certified  mail  for  the 
transmission  or  service  of  matter  which, 
if  mailed,  is  required  bv  certain  Federal 
laws  to  be  transmitted  or  served  by 
registered  mail,  and  for  oth*;r  purposes." 

So  this  means  that  724  measures  have 
been  placed  on  this  calendar  since  the 
beginning  of  the  96th  Congress.  The  first 
item  on  the  calendar  todav  is  Calendar 
Order  No.  11.  Senate  Resolution  9  The 
calendar  states  the  order  number,  which 
IS  11,  then  it  states  the  number  and  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  which  is  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 9  and  the  author  is  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  and  it  states  the  title,  "Resolution 
to  amend  the  Standing  Rules" 

Then  it  indicates  that  the  resolution 
was  "reported  by  "  If  there  is  a  Senator 
who  reports  the  item,  his  name  will  ap- 
pear in  that  column.  It  gives  the  date 
on  which  the  resolution  was  reported  or 
on  which  it  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
or  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  the  first 
order  on  the  calendar  is  shown  as  order 
No.  11  indicates  that  the  first  10  items 
that  were  ordered  to  be  placed  on  that 
calendar  have  been  disposed  of  since  the 
96th  Congress  first  convened. 

The  next  item  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
12,  and  the  next  item  is  Calendar  Order 
No.  63.  This  means  that  all  of  the  cal- 
endar items  that  were  placed  on  the 
calendar,  in  sequence,  numbering  13 
through  62  have  been  disposed  of  in  one 
way  or  another.  So  they  no  longer  ap- 
pear on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  read  the  Record,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  first  page  of  the 
General  Orders  Calendar  as  it  appears 
today  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

General  Orders 

(Under  Rule  VIH) 
Order  No.,  number  and  author  of  bill,  title, 
and  reported  by: 

11.  S.  Res    9.  Mr.  Rol>ert  C.  Byrd,  rcsolu- 
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efficient  in  finding  the  basis  in  connec- 
fif>n  with  each  individual  measure  upon 


and  he  may  wish  to  employ  any  parha- 
mentary  tactics  that  he  desires  in  order 


sponstblllty  of  attendance  on  the  floor  of  the 

Senate 
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Uon  to  amend  the  standing  rules.  Feb.  22. 
1979. — Ordered  placed  on  the  calendar 

12.  S.J.  Res.  3.  Messrs.  Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr.. 
Thurmond  and  Warner.  Joint  resolution  re- 
garding mutual  defense  treaties,  Feb.  22. 
1979. — Placed  on  the  calendar 

63.  S.  519.  Mr  Helms,  a  bill  to  preserve  the 
academic  freedom  and  the  autonomy  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  and  to  condi- 
tion the  authority  of  officials  of  the  United 
States  to  Issue  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
with  respect  to  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. Apr  9.  1979 — Ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar 

64  S.  520.  Mr.  Helms,  a  bill  to  provide  pro- 
cedures for  calling  constitutional  conven- 
tions for  proposing  emiendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  on  application 
of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States, 
pursuant  to  article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Apr.  9.  1979. — Ordered  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

80  S.  134.  Mr  Helms,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Shyy  Wen-Huel,  Apr.  24.  1979. — Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment     (Rept    78.) 

113.  S.  Re.s  15.  Mr  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr  ,  and 
others,  resolution  concerning  mutual  defense 
treaties.  May  1.  1979 — Mr  Church.  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amend- 
ment, and  an  amendment  to  the  title.  iRept. 
19.)    I  Additional  views  filed.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  Pre.sident. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  last 
page  of  today's  General  Orders  Calendar 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  po'nt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Qenzkal  Ordjss 

Order  No  number  and  author  of  bill,  title. 
and  reported  by: 

718.  H  R  4887.  an  act  to  But^orlre  anoro- 
prlatlons  for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  for  other  purpose*. 
Apr.  30,  1980. — Mr.  Randolph.  Oommlttee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment.   (Rept.  672.) 

719  HR  4889  an  act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization period  for  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  National  Wildlife  Reftoge.  Apr.  30. 
1980  —Mr  Randolph.  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  with  an  amend- 
ment.   IRept.  673.) 

720.  S  2115,  Mr  Johnston,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Bog^je  Chltto  National  Wllrillfe 
Refuge,  Apr  30.  1980.— Mr  RandolT3h,  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
with  amendments.   (Rept.  674.) 

721.  S.  23«2.  Mr  Felnz.  a  bill  to  provlf*e  for 
additional  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environmental 
Center.  Apr.  30,  1980— Mr  Randolnh.  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
with  amendments    (Rept.  675.) 

722.  S  2639.  Mr  McGovern,  a  bill  to  miti- 
gate the  adverse  effects  of  the  susoenslon  of 
trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics on  United  States  aerlrultiira)  Pro- 
ducers, and  for  other  purooses.  May  1 ,  1980. — 
Mr.  McOovem,  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Porestrv.  without  amendment 
(Rept.  876.)   (An  original  bill.) 

723.  3.  2156  Messrs  Cannon  and  Ppll  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Railroad  Re  vital  Izatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  for  the  northeast 
corridor  Imnrovement  prolect,  and  for  other 
purooses.  May  1.  1980 —Mr.  Cannon,  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transnor- 
tatlon,  with  an  amendment.  (Rept.  6T7.) 
(Minority  views  filed.) 

724.  S  2101.  Mr.  Eagleton.  a  bill  to  author- 


ize the  use  of  certified  mall  for  the  transmis- 
sion or  service  of  matter  which,  if  mailed,  is 
reoulred  by  certain  Federal  laws  to  be  trans- 
mitted or  served  by  registered  mall,  and  for 
other  purposes.  May  1,  1980— Mr  Eagleton 
(for  Mr.  Rlblcoff),  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  without  amendment.  (Rept 
678.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  leader  then  must  know  how  to  plan 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  To  do  this  he 
must,  as  I  say,  know  when  the  major 
bills  and  other  measures  will  be  reported 
from  the  committees  of  jurisdiction  and 
be  able  to  work  them  into  the  calendar. 
The  calendar  I  am  talking  about  now  is 
the  calendar  of  days:  Monday.  Tuesday. 
Wednesday.  Thursday.  Friday,  and  Sat- 
urday and  so  on.  He  must  look  down  the 
road,  perhaps  for  a  month  or  6  weeks  or 
even  longer,  in  order  to  do  this.  And  he 
has  to  inform  the  membership  at  times 
as  to  what  to  expect  by  way  of  a  program 
and  as  to  when  a  particular  measure  may 
be  expected  to  be  called  up. 

The  leaders  usually  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  signifi- 
cant bills  that  have  been  reported  by 
any  of  the  various  committees. 

The  chairmen  of  the  various  commit- 
tees commonly  and  often  consult  with 
the  majority  leader.  They  approach  him 
and  he  approaches  them  concerning  the 
measures  that  are  reported  from  their 
committees  and  concerning  plans  as  to 
when  such  measures  might  best  be  called 
up.  I  also  often  consult  with  committee 
chairmen  to  get  indications  from  them 
as  to  what  kind  of  opposition  a  given 
measure  may  expect  to  encounter  once 
it  is  called  up. 

The  floor  leader  from  time  to  time  ad- 
dresses the  subject  matter  of  legislation 
before  the  body.  I  served  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  Representative 
Raybum,  of  Texas,  was  the  Speaker.  I 
also  served  there  when  he  was  the  floor 
leader  of  the  party.  In  that  instance,  he 
was  the  minority  leader.  The  first  year 
that  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  Democrats  were  in 
the  minority.  The  Speaker  was  Joe  Mar- 
tin, of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican.  The 
minority  leader  was  Sam  Raybum.  of 
Texas. 

He  was  not  a  very  loquacious  man,  he 
was  always  in  attendance  when  the 
House  was  in  session.  He  was  directing 
the  program  and  overseeing  the  mem- 
bership of  his  party.  He  was  very  much 
like  a  coach  with  the  members  of  his 
team.  He  was  an  effective  floor  leader 
and  one  of  the  most  outstanding  House 
Speakers  of  all  time.  He  did  not  very 
often  speak:  he  only  spoke  when  he  felt 
that  his  party  was  faced  with  an  ex- 
tremely close  vote  or  possibly  a  losing 
fight.  So  if  the  outcome  of  legislation  was 
in  doubt,  he  did  not  mince  any  words. 
He  spoke  directly,  forthrightly,  and  to 
the  point. 

The  floor  leader  must  decide  for  him- 
self as  to  when  he  should  speak  on  the 
legislation  before  the  body. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
often  consults  with  the  leaders  of  the 


two  parties  of  both  Houses.  There  is 
normally,  under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, a  leadership  breakfast  that  is  held 
about  once  every  2  weeks.  Generally,  it 
occurs  on  Tuesdays.  At  that  breakfast, 
the  President  and  some  of  the  people  in 
his  administration  will  sit  down  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  leaders  of  the  other 
body  and  the  President  pro  tempore  and 
the  leaders  in  this  body.  President  Car- 
ter will  sound  out  the  leaders  within  his 
own  party  in  the  two  Houses  and  get 
their  information  with  respect  to  the 
possibilities  and  the  problems  that  will 
confront  specific  pieces  of  legislation 
within  the  respective  bodies. 

Those  meetings  will  often  indicate  to 
the  leaders  of  his  own  party,  the  Presi- 
dent's wishes  with  respect  to  particular 
pieces  of  legislation,  his  desires  as  to  pri- 
orities to  be  given  legislation.  The  lead- 
ers may  or  may  not.  as  they  proceed  to 
schedule  the  actions  within  their  respec- 
tive bodies,  follow  his  desires. 

I  assign,  as  a  usual  thing,  great  im- 
portance to  the  desires,  the  feelings,  and 
the  opinions  of  committee  chairmen  in 
this  body,  and  the  Members  of  the  body 
who  have  amendments  to  measures,  in 
my  scheduling  of  measures  to  be  taken 
up.  That  is  not  to  say  that  I  disregard 
the  wishes  of  the  President.  They  are 
certainly  taken  into  consideration.  But 
thev  are  not  the  absolute  top  priority  in 
every  instance,  by  any  means. 

I  try  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Senate 
and  the  House  are  two  separate  but 
equal  bodies  and  that  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  are  separate 
but  equal  bodies. 

Of  course,  when  the  President  is  a 
member  of  the  party  that  is  in  control 
of  the  Senate  and  House,  the  relation- 
ship between  the  President  and  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  his  own  party  in  the 
Senate  is  going  to  be  much  closer  than 
if  the  two  individuals  are  of  different 
parties. 

With  respect  to  the  leadership  meet- 
ings at  the  White  House,  the  President 
from  time  to  time  also  meets  with  the 
minority  leadership  of  both  Houses,  sep- 
arate and  apart  from  the  Democratic 
leaders. 

There  are  occasions  when  the  Presi- 
dent will  meet  with  the  joint  leadership 
of  both  Houses,  including  both  parties. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  should  say 
again  that  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  must  fulfill  many  roles. 

One  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of 
every  leader  should  l>e  that  of  unity  for 
the  common  cause.  The  approach  wall,  of 
course,  vary.  That  approach  will  depend 
upon  the  personality  of  the  leader,  his 
philosophy  of  life,  but  he  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  each  of  his  col- 
leagues must  answer  to  his  own  constit- 
uency and  must  be  independent  in  his 
own  thinking  in  that  regard.  The  leader 
has  to  be  considerate  of  others.  He  has 
to  have  the  confidence  of  his  colleagues. 
He  must,  if  he  is  going  to  be  efficient  in 
developing  unity  in  his  own  party,  be 
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efficient  in  finding  the  basis  in  connec- 
tion with  each  individual  measure  upon 
which  to  bargain,  upon  which  to  com- 
promise, upon  which  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus, because  it  is  around  that  consensus 
that  a  majority  of  votes  must  be  built, 
if  a  majority  is  to  be  built. 

He  has  to  have  bargaining  power;  he 
ought  to  be  coolheaded.  He  should  be 
of  a  good  temper  and  of  a  firm  will.  He 
must  be  fair  and  even-handed.  He  also 
has  to  have  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
support  and  help  and  services  that  are 
rendered  by  his  colleagues. 

He  ought  to  be  a  good  organizer  of 
men  and,  above  all.  he  needs  to  know 
how  to  work  with  them.  And  to  know  best 
how  to  work  with  them,  he  needs  to  know 
their  problems. 

He  should  understand  the  problems  of 
individual  Members  within  their  own  re- 
spective constituencies.  He  should  know 
his  colleagues,  their  personalities,  their 
interests. 

These  are  the  attributes,  I  should 
think,  of  a  good  leader.  It  would  be  well 
if  he  could  also  have  the  attribute  of 
being  a  forceful,  eloquent,  and  articulate 
speaker,  but  not  every  man  can  be  so 
equipped,  and  courses  in  public  speaking 
will  not  avail  a  great  deal.  Nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  speaking  from  the 
heart.  The  most  eloquent  floor  leader  I 
have  seen  in  the  Senate  was  the  late 
Everett  Dirksen,  the  minority  leader  for 
several  years. 

But  even  though  a  leader  may  not  have 
great  eloquence,  may  not  even  be  one  of 
the  more  effective  public  speakers  within 
the  body,  he  can  be  a  successful  leader 
if  he  possesses  some  or  most  of  the  other 
attributes  which  I  have  enumerated.  Of 
course.  I  have  not  enumerated  all  the 
necessary  attributes  of  a  good  leader. 

Senator  Randolph  refers  to  me  as  the 
leader  ol  the  Senate."  Senator  Ran- 
dolph is  my  very  close  friend  and  we 
have  worked  together  for  22  vears  here, 
in  the  Senate.  But  it  should  be  said  that, 
irrespective  of  the  personalities  involved 
m  this  particular  instance,  a  majority 
leader,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  majority 
in  the  Senate,  in  effect,  does  speak  for 
the  Senate.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate—I  am  not  saying  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  is  always  the  leader  of  the 
Senate,  but  the  majority  leader,  whether 
he  be  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  is  the 
leader  of  the  Senate.  So.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph is  very  accurate  when  he  speaks 
in  those  terms. 

The  minority  leader  speaks  for  his 
party.  The  minority  leader  does  not  speak 
for  the  Senate;  he  speaks  for  his  party 
and  he  speaks  for  himself  and.  whether 
ne  be  Democrat  or  Republican,  that  is 
the  case. 

The  majority,  naturally,  has  the  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  and  the  leader 
of  that  majority  speaks  for  the  Senate 

Normally,  one  would  expect  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  produce  the  votes  which 
would  indicate  what  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  is.  As  the  spokesman  for  the  mi- 
nority party,  the  minority  leader  gives 
close  attention  to  all  proposed  legislation 


and  he  may  wish  to  employ  any  parlia- 
mentary tactics  that  he  desires  in  order 
to  embarrass  the  majority  party. 

That  is  not  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  minority  leader.  I  have  to  make  it 
clear  that,  in  the  context  of  the  times  in 
which  we  live  at  the  moment,  the  Re- 
publican Party  is  in  the  minority.  But  if 
the  Democrats  ever  were  to  be  in  the 
minority,  the  then  Democratic  leader 
would  be  the  minority  leader,  and  that 
would  be  one  of  his  functions,  to  co- 
operate with  the  majority  where  possible, 
but  also  to,  not  obstruct  but  to  oppose, 
the  majority  program  and.  through  par- 
liamentary tactics,  to  embarrass  the  ma- 
jority party  if  he  can  do  so. 

Occasionally,  the  leaders  find  it  neces- 
sary to,  perhaps  not  lecture,  but  be  criti- 
cal of  their  own  Members,  because  of  lack 
of  good  attendance,  or  lack  of  sufficient 
interest  in  the  program,  or  lack  of  sup- 
port for  the  party  leader.  It  is  easy  for 
individual  members  to  go  their  own  sepa- 
rate ways  on  legislation.  There  are  times 
when  I  am  concerned  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  party  cohesion  and  unity.  That  is  so 
important  if  the  majority  party  is  to 
lead — and  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
majority  party  to  lead.  If  it  is  to  lead, 
then  there  must  be  that  kind  of  unity, 
that  kind  of  support  for  the  party  and  its 
leader. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  individual  Mem- 
bers should  subordinate  their  con- 
sciences— they  should  not  do  that — or 
their  strong  convictions.  There  have  been 
many  times  that  I  have  had.  in  my  years 
of  service  in  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
strong  convictions  on  matters  which 
would  not  permit  me  to  support  the  lead- 
ership. But  many  matters  are  not  highly 
controversial.  It  is  not  always  so  that  the 
facts  involved,  the  circumstances,  or  the 
content  of  the  legislation  are  such  that  it 
arouses  strong  emotional  convictions. 
There  are  time^  when  Meml)ers  can  and 
often  do  feel  that  they  can  vote  otherwise 
than  they  might  have  voted  in  order  to 
support  the  leadership,  in  order  to  sup- 
port their  party. 

Political  parties  are  the  instruments  of 
Government.  They  are  the  instruments 
through  which  the  people's  voices  and 
wills  are  made  manifest,  through  which 
the  selection  of  representatives  of  the 
people  is  made. 

It  is  important  as  we  develop  programs 
in  the  legislative  body  that  there  be  party 
unity,  where  party  unity  is  necessary. 

On  many  of  the  measures  that  pass 
this  body,  a  party  position,  as  such,  is 
nonexistent.  But  there  are  often  times 
w^hen  a  party  position  is  important. 

Senator  Barkley  in  1945  spoke  with 
strong  feelings  about  the  attendance  of 
Senators.  This  is  what  he  had  to  say: 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  sounds  like  some  of  my  own  words, 
at  times. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  regret  to  say 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  It  has  reached  an  all-time  peak  in  Irre- 


sponsibility of  attendance  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate 

Ttiis  was  35  years  ago.  He  said : 
We  can  get  but  few  Senators  to  come  here 
while  there  Is  under  consideration  one  of  the 
most  Important  matters  that  will  be  before 
the  Senate  In  weeks  involving  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  and, 
when  the  debate  has  been  concluded.  Sena- 
tors win  come  trooping  In.  asking  somebody 
at  the  door  what  the  Senate  Is  voting  on  and 
how  they  should  vole  It  does  not  present  a 
very  encouraging  picture  of  deliberation  In 
the   Senate  of   the   United   States 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  has  always  been 
that  way,  always  the  same.  It  Is.  to  a 
degree,  the  same  in  my  day  as  it  was  in 
Senator  Barkley's  day. 

But  I  have  to  say.  and  with  pride,  that 
the  average  attendance  of  Senators  In 
this  Congress  and  in  the  last  Congress 
has  been  very  good. 

Mr  President,  the  Senate  voting  at- 
tendance average  for  the  95th  Congress 
was  87.80  percent.  The  Senate  voting 
average  for  the  96th  Congress — in  other 
words,  last  year  and  this  year,  through 
May  1.  yesterday — is  90.58  percent.  TTiat 
is  a  good  showing  for  the  attendance  of 
Senators. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  majority  leader. 
I  cannot  aJways  count  on  everj'  Sena- 
tor, or  just  on  particular  Senators,  to 
help  me  when  I  attempt  to  achieve  a 
majority  of  votes  on  matters  that  are 
important  to  the  party,  or  on  a  con- 
troversial matter  that  in  the  judgment 
of  the  party  leaders  should  pass  the 
Senate, 

I  always  have  to  keep  this  in  mind — 
a  Senator  who  cannot  vote  with  me  to- 
day may  be  the  Senator  who  will  vote 
with  me  tomorrow  and  give  me  the 
majority  of  one  needed  to  win  tomor- 
row's floor  battle. 

But  a  majority  leader  cannot  carry 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder.  He  must  always 
be  cognizant  of  the  problems  of  Mem- 
bers and  always  realize  that,  as  much  as 
they  would  like  to,  they  cannot  always  go 
with  him.  But  he  can  hope  that  here 
or  there  he  will  find  in  today's  problem 
vote  a  Senator  or  Senators  who  will 
come  to  his  aid  and  make  the  majority 
who  could  not  come  to  his  aid  in  yes- 
terday's problem  area.  Those  same 
Senators  may  not  he  able  to  do  the  same 
tomorrow. 

The  majority  leader  does  not  have 
much  power  except,  perhaps,  the  power 
of  persuasion.  He  has  some  power  of  per- 
suasion. I  often  feel  that  my  power  of 
persuasion  is  minimal,  and  In  some  cases 
nil. 

The  majority  leader  has  no  absolute 
power,  and  he  cannot  count  on  the  same 
Senator  on  every  vote  or  in  every  con- 
troversy. 

Sometimes  we  march  up  the  hill  and 
sometimes  we  march  back  down  again. 

Some  Senators  just  cannot  cooperate 
with  their  leader  in  the  support  of  a 
given  measure  or  a  given  bill. 

But  the  leader  has  to  understand  this 
if  he  is  to  earn  the  respect  and  be  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  his  colleagues  and  if  he 
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expects  to  get  their  support  on  the  tough     Cranston,  the  majority  whip,  chairs  the 

issues.  meeting    Each  deputy  whip  is  assigned 

Now,  the  majority  leaders  stay  in  close     certain  Members  of  the  majority  party 


Stewart,  also,  upon  my  direction,  will 
contact  members  of  the  majority  party 
through  the  cloakroom  phones,  or  indi- 
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expects  to  get  their  support  on  the  tough 
issues. 

Now.  the  majority  leaders  stay  in  close 
touch  with  respect  to  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, and  many  of  the  agreements  that 
are  worked  out  with  respect  to  time  on 
amendments,  for  debate  on  bills,  are 
worked  out  between  the  two  leaders,  who 
contact  the  Members  on  their  respective 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  then  in  formal  ses- 
sions these  agreements  are  carried  out 

The  minority,  though  powerless  in  a 
showdown,  can  give  the  majority  no  lit- 
tle trouble.  So  it  is  much  better  for  the 
majority  leader  to  work  with  the  minor- 
ity and  cooperate  with  the  minority 
leader,  wherever  feasible  and  possible, 
rather  than  have  his  opposition. 

By  the  same  token,  the  minority  leader 
must  keep  in  mind  that  while  he  may  be 
the  minority  leader  today,  he  may  be 
the  majority  leader  tomorrow  The  shoe 
may  then  be  on  the  other  foot.  He  must 
also  be  mindful  that  the  press  and  public 
will  be  critical  of  foot-dragging  and  ob- 
structive tactics  for  partisan  gain. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  time  being.  I 
must  leave  the  floor  becau.se  I  have  some 
people  waiting  in  my  office  So.  for  the 
moment.  I  will  cease  my  discussion,  but 
I  will  return  to  it  later. 


RECESS  FOR  30  \nNUTES 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:28  am.,  recessed  until  11:58  am  ; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OfBcer  <  Mr.  Levin  > . 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Chair 
will  announce  that  there  are  4  minutes 
remaining  for  morning  business. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  period 
for  morning  business  be  extended  for  not 
to  exceed  30  minutes  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SEN.\TF 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
in  the  absence  of  the  party  leaders,  the 
floor  whips  act  for  them.  The  whips  of 
the  two  Houses  and  of  the  two  parties 
may  or  may  not  appoint  assistants.  The 
House  whips  usually  have  assistants  and 
each  whip  will  be  responsible  for  a  cer- 
tain region  or  certain  districts. 

In  the  Senate,  the  whip  system  has 
developed  under  Mr.  Cranston  to  the 
point  now  that  there  Is  an  active  orga- 
nization of  deputy  whips.  They  meet  reg- 
ularly. They  meet  each  week  in  the  ma- 
jority leader's  office,  at  which  time  Mr 


Cranston,  the  majority  whip,  chairs  the 
meeting  Each  deputy  whip  is  assigned 
certain  Members  of  the  majority  party 
to  be  contacted  on  issues  that  arise  from 
time  to  time,  and  that  deputy  whip  will 
be  responsible  for  reporting  on  the  posi- 
tions of  his  assigned  Members. 

Mr.  Matsunaca  of  Hawaii  is  the  chief 
deputy  whip  under  Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  names  of  the  deputy  whips 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Deputy   Whips 

Spark     M.     Matsunaga.     Chief;     John     A. 
EKirkln.  Wendell  H.  Ford.  John  Glenn.  Walter 
D.   Huddleston.  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Donald  W 
Rlegle.    Jr.    Paul    S.    Sarbanes.    Donald    W 
Stewart. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  assistant 
whips  are  appointed  by  the  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip  They  are 
not  elected  to  the  position.s  by  their  col- 
leagues as  are  the  majority  leader  and 
the  majority  whip. 

The  assistant  whips  have  the  respon- 
.sibility  of  canvassing  the  party  mem- 
bership to  secure  information  and  to  pass 
out  information. 

The  whip,  therefore,  establishes  a  ma- 
chine or  mechanism  to  make  contact, 
on  short  notice,  of  the  members  of  his 
whip  organization  and  through  them 
the  members  of  his  party  throughout 
the  Senate. 

Arrangements  are  made  so  that  these 
deputy  whips  can  be  reached  quickly, 
wherever  they  may  be.  They,  in  turn, 
can  contact  the  Senators  who  have  been 
assigned  to  them  to  be  contacted  from 
time  to  time. 

The  secretaries  to  the  majority  and 
minority  also  serve  their  respective  party 
leaders  to  a  great  extent  in  this  regard. 

For  example.  Mr.  Joe  Stewart  is  the 
secretary  to  the  majority.  He  has  the 
Democratic  cloakroom  under  his  super- 
vision. Through  that  cloakroom  he  daily 
supplies  me  with  the  attendance  tallies, 
which  indicate  those  Senators  who  are 
expected  to  be  absent,  the  time  of  ar- 
rival, the  time  of  departure  of  Senators 
who  may  be  coming  in  and  leaving  the 
city  on  that  day  or  another  given  day. 

As  a  usual  thing.  Mr.  Stewart  sup- 
plies me  with  the  attendance  sheets  for 
at  least  1  day  in  advance,  most  usually 
2  days  in  advance,  so  that  I  am  in  a 
position  to  know  what  day  Is  the  better 
day  or  the  best  day  on  which  to  have  a 
vote  on  a  given  matter. 

The  young  men  who  work  in  the  Dem- 
ocratic cloakroom  call  the  various  offices 
every  morning  to  find  out  about  the 
attendance  of  Senators  and.  from  the 
returns  that  come  back  in  from  the  of- 
fices, are  able  very  quickly  then  to  com- 
pile the  attendance  total  for  that  day 
and,  if  need  be.  for  the  next  day  at  that 
point.  The  attendance  often  varies  from 
hour  to  hour  on  a  given  day  and  such 
information  is  thus  helpful  to  the  lead- 
ership. 

The  secretary  for  the  majority.  Mr. 


Stewart,  also,  upon  my  direction,  will 
contact  members  of  the  majority  party 
through  the  cloakroom  phones,  or  indi- 
vidually, as  to  their  positions  on  issues 
that  will  be  coming  before  the  Senate 
and  then  that  confidential  tally  sheet 
is  given  to  me.  Mr.  Stewart's  counter- 
part on  the  Republican  side — Mr.  Wil- 
liam Hildenbrand — performs  the  same 
duties  as  secretary  to  the  minority. 

So  with  this  kind  of  organization,  the 
floor  leader  can  have  contact  with  every 
member  of  his  party  in  a  short  time  and 
can  have  a  reasonable  idea  as  to  how 
the  majority  of  his  party  members  will 
line  up  on  a  given  matter.  For  those 
Senators  who  indicate  that  their  posi- 
tions are  still  a  matter  of  question,  the 
majority  leader  and  the  majority  whip 
and  the  deputy  whips  know  where  to 
concentrate  their  efforts  and  may  then 
personally  contact  those  Senators  them- 
selves regarding  their  positions  and, 
when  possible,  to  secure  the  support  of 
those  Senators  on  the  given  issue. 

Where  the  tally  sheets  show  that  Sen- 
ators will  oppose  the  position  taken  by 
the  party  or  by  the  leadership,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  majority  whip,  and  the 
team  of  whips  then  are  in  a  position  to. 
in  some  instances,  discuss  the  matter 
with  those  Senators  and  present  the  case 
for  a  supportive  vote  and  occasionally 
are  successful  in  getting  the  Members 
to  change  their  position  prior  to  the 
votes.  However,  this  is  not  often. 

There  must  be  close  consultations  be- 
tween the  majority  leader  and  the  ma- 
jority whip.  The  same  is  true,  of  course. 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  between 
the  minority  leader  and  the  minority 
whip — there  must  be  close  consultation. 

The  whips  are  primarily  responsible 
for  keeping  the  Members  of  their  party 
in  attendance  during  the  consideration 
of  controversial  issues.  The  majority 
leader  and  the  majority  whip,  the  secre- 
tary for  the  majority,  and  the  chief  dep- 
uty and  deputy  whips,  often  consult  with 
respect  to  that  cardinal  principle  which 
I  enunciated  a  few  days  ago — having  the 
right  Senator  at  the  right  place  at  the 
right  time. 

It  is.  from  time  to  time,  necessary  for 
the  party  leadership  to  arrange  a  vote 
so  that  it  will  occur  right  at  a  given 
hour.  Members  may  be  coming  in  at  that 
hour  and  other  Members  may  be  leaving 
town  at  that  hour.  So  we  have  to  deter- 
mine what  hour  on  a  given  day  will  give 
us  the  most  votes  in  support  of  the  issue 
or  in  opposition  to  the  issue,  whatever  It 
may  be  at  the  time. 

The  vote,  for  example,  on  cloture  the 
day  before  yesterday  was  arranged  at  a 
specific  early  hour  because  there  were 
Members  who  had  to  leave  immediately 
after  that  appointed  hour.  The  two 
Florida  Senators,  for  example,  had  to 
attend  a  ceremony  in  Florida  in  connec- 
tion with  pilots  who  participated  in  the 
covert  action  taken  a  week  ago  in  Iran. 

As  it  developed,  the  automatic  quo- 
rum, which  is  required  under  rule  XXII. 
required  only  22  minutes  and  the  vote 
occurred  possibly  8  minutes  before  we 
had  expected  it  to  occur.  Con.sequently. 
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lour  of  our  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
did  not  make  the  vote.  Hence,  the  timing 
of  the  rollcall  on  that  occasion  resulted 
in  at  least  three  or  four  fewer  votes  than 
we  had  hoped  to  get  for  cloture. 

Cloture  would  not  have  been  invoked 
even  had  all  those  votes  been  cast,  but 
instead  of  only  53  votes,  there  would 
have  been  56  or  57,  or  58,  hopefully.  That 
little  incident,  therefore,  indicates  the 
significance  and  importance  of  accurate 
timing  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  the  majority  and  minority  whips 
of  the  Senate  and  the  history  and  de- 
velopment of  the  party  whip  system  in 
the  Senate  at  a  later  time. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  were 
referred,  as  indicated: 

POM-705.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  iianklng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs : 

"S.R.   2 

"Whereas,  unless  conditions  change  sig- 
nificantly, the  State  of  Arkansas  may  expe- 
rience a  fifty  percent  decrease  In  new  hous- 
ing starts  during  1980  and  similar  decreases 
In  new  housing  starts  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected In  other  states:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  residential  construc- 
tion Industry  affects  so  many  other  indus- 
tries, any  such  substantial  reduction  In  new 
housing  starts  will  seriously  affect  the  en- 
tire economy  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole;  and 

"Whereas,  any  such  severe  curtailment  of 
new  housing  starts  In  the  State  will  bring 
about  unemployment  of  many  persons  In  the 
State  whose  Jobs  either  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly depend  on  the  residential  construction 
business  or  the  manufacture  or  processing  of 
materials  and  equipment  used  in  residential 
construction:  and 

"Whereas,  Arkansas  Is  normally  one  of  the 
first  areas  to  feel  the  Impact  of  any  change 
In  national  housing  policy  since  the  Ar- 
kansas residential  construction  Industry  Is 
made  up  primarily  of  small  businessmen; 
and 

"Whereas,  It  Is  imperative  that  the  United 
States  Congress  and  other  federal  officials 
take  action  at  the  earliest  possible  date  to 
provide  appropriate  relief  to  the  home  build- 
ing Industry  In  Arkansas  and  other  states: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 


■'Resolved  by  f/ie  Senate  of  the  Second 
Extraordinary  Session  o/  the  Seventy-Second 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
That  the  Senate  respectfuUy  urges  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  United  States 
Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  provide  relief  to  the  home  building 
Industry  Including  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  authorize  continued  use  of  tax 
exempt  housing  development  bonds  at  the 
State  level  and  to  thereby  promote  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  similar  to  the  highly 
successful  secondary  mortgage  program  of 
the  Arkansas  Housing  Development  Agency; 
and  the  enactment  and  funding  of  legisla- 
tion similar  to  the  Brooke-Cranston  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Program,  a  low  Interest  rate 
housing  mortgage  program;  and  any  other 
reasonable  action  designed  to  promote  the 
residential  construction  industry  in  Arkansas 
and  other  states:  Be  It  further 

•■Resolved  that  upon  adoption  of  this 
Resolution,  a  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Agency  and  to  each  member  of  the  Arkansas 
Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-706.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs; 

•S.R.  No.  174 

••Wherea.s.  high  interest  rales  have  histori- 
cally contributed  to  national  declines  In 
economic  activity,  disproportionately  bur- 
dened the  Interest  rale-sensltlve  construc- 
tion and  housing  industries,  and  further  Im- 
poverished the  nation's  poor;  and 

"Whereas,  the  high  interest  rate  policy  pur- 
sued and  maintained  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment since  October  6.  1979  has  produced 
unprecedented  historically  high  interest 
rates;  and 

•Whereas,  a  recent  United  States  Commerce 
Department  report  indicated  that  In  Novem- 
ber 1979,  there  was  a  fourteen  per  cent  de- 
cline in  new  housing  starts  and  a  drastic  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  building  permits  is- 
sued (an  indicator  of  future  housing  activity) 
which  declined  to  its  lowest  level  in  more 
than  three  years;  both  of  which  attest  to  the 
deleterious  Impact  of  a  high  Interest  rate 
policy  on  the  national  construction  and 
housing  industries;   and 

■Whereas,  this  Interest  rate  induced  de- 
cline in  the  construction  and  housing  Indus- 
tries, along  with  the  prospect  of  continuing 
high  Interest  rates,  have  led  both  govern- 
ment and  private  economists  to  forecast  a 
mild  recession  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1980:  and 

"Whereas,  since  Hawaii  has  an  open  econ- 
omy that  Is  particularly  su.sceptlble  to  na- 
tional economic  slowdowns,  there  Is  a  very 
limited  range  of  policy  options  available  to 
local  ofRclais  to  circumvent  the  effects  of  a 
national  economic  slowdown;   and 

"■Whereas,  this  high  Interest  rate  policy 
has  recently  affected  our  local  economy  by 
raising  market  mortgage  rates  for  home- 
buyers  to  the  State's  usury  celling  of  twelve 
per  cent  and  subsequently  creating  a  dearth 
of  available  funds  for  home  mortgage  leans; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Bank  of  Hawaii  economic 
report  In  the  February  10.  1980  issue  of  the 
Sunday  Advertiser-Star  Bulletin  noted  that 
although  Hawaii  experienced  an  increase  In 
housing  starts  In  1979.  relative  to  1978.  there 
was  a  significant  pause  In  the  latter  portion 
of  1979,  a  period  which  coincides  with  the 
Institution  of  the  high  federal  Interest  rate 
policy,  and  which  therefore,  may  have  di- 
rectly contributed  to  Hawaii's  construction 
and  housing  industry  problem:  and 


■Whereas,  this  high  Interest  rate  policy 
has  and  will  continue  to  disproportionately 
burden  our  low  and  moderate  Income  pop- 
ulation by  dissipating  their  dreams  of  home- 
ownership  due  to  the  shortage  of  avaUable 
funds  for  home  mortgage  loans,  high  month- 
ly mortgage  carrying  costs  and/or  downp«y- 
ments  if  funds  are  avaUable.  and  the  In- 
duced reduction  In  available  housing  units 
resulting  from  cutbacks  In  local  housing 
construction;  and 

"Whereas,  the  forecast  decline  In  oiir  local 
construction  and  housing  industries  has 
raised  serious  concern  about  the  possible 
loss  of  Jobs  In  these  and  other  local  Indus- 
tries; and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  high  Interest  rate 
policy  has  further  reduced  the  standard  of 
living  of  local,  and  especially  our  low-income 
residents  by  raising  the  cost  of  living  as 
local  businesses  pass  on  higher  flnanclng 
cost-s;  now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Tenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1980.  that  the  Hawaii  delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress  is  respectfully 
requested  to  study  the  impact  and  prob- 
lems created  by  high  interest  rates  on  the 
national  and  local  economy;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  the  member* 
of  the  Hawaii  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  on  the  basis  of  their  study, 
are  respectfully  requested  to  Introduce  cor- 
rective legislation  In  their  respective  bouses 
of  the  United  States  Congress  to  lower  inter- 
est rates:  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  certified  copies 
of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the 
Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of  the 
United  States;  the  Honorable  Walter  Mon- 
dale.  'Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
the  Honorable  George  R.  Arlyosbl.  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  the  Honorable 
Thomas  ONelll.  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives;  the  Honor- 
able United  States  Senator  Daniel  Inouye: 
the  Honorable  United  States  Senator  Spark 
Matsunaga;  the  Honorable  United  States 
Representative  Daniel  Akaka:  the  Honorable 
United  States  Representative  Cecil  Heftel: 
the  Honorable  United  States  Senator  WU- 
Uam  Proxmlre.  Chairman,  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs:  the 
Honorable  United  States  Representative 
Henry  Reuss,  Chairman.  House  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs:  and 
the  Honorable  Paul  ■Volcker,  President  Fed- 
eral  Reserve  System— Board  of  Oovemora '■ 

POM-707  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs; 

"HoTTSE  Joint  RESOLmoN  No    1022 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  has  experi- 
enced several  years  of  declining  or  static  per 
capita  productivity;  and 

"Whereas,  The  aging  physical  plants  of 
United  States  Industries  put  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage  In  relationship  to 
products  from  countries  with  modernized  fa- 
cilities; and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  relies  leas  on 
imported  oil  than  most  of  the  major  devel- 
oped countries,  yet  has  the  highest  Inflation 
rate;  and 

"■Whereas,  The  United  States  Inflation  rate 
is  currently  placed  at  around  twenty  per- 
cent; and 

■'Whereas.  That  Inflation  rate  is  the  prod- 
uct of  burgeoning  government  spending,  a 
massive  balance  of  payments  deficit  due  to 
the  Inability  of  United  States  products  to 
compete  in  the  international  marketplace 
and  the  failure  of  the  federal  government  to 
live  within  Its  means;  and 

"■Whereas,  All  of  these  problems  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  overemphasis  on  public  sector 
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control  of  the  economy  and  underemphasls 
on  federal  government  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate sector  Investment:  and 

•'Whereaa,  The  United  States  House  and 
Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  capital  Investment  be  en- 
couraged through  a  twenty-five  billion  dollar 
tax  cut,  one-half  of  which  would  be  targeted 
at  encouraging  business  Investment  expendi- 
tures; now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
ativea  o/  the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concur - 
finQ  herein: 

"That  this  General  Assembly  urges  that  the 
economic  policy  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States  focus  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
growth  rather  than  on  the  redistribution  of 
paucity. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Colorado  " 

POM-70e.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natiir&l  Re- 
sources : 

"S«i«ATE  Joint  Resolution  No.   18 

"Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
have  called  for  accelerating  the  rate  of  de- 
velopment of  alternative  energy  sources;  and 

"Whereas.  The  national  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  has  reached  an  alarming  percent- 
age of  our  total  petroleum  requirements;  and 

"Whereas,  The  supply  of  Imported  petro- 
leum Is  becoming  Increasingly  unreliable  and 
costly:  and 

"Whereas.  The  enormous  oU  shale  re- 
sources In  Colorado  and  Utah  afford  the  meet 
likely  opportxinlty  for  shale  oil  to  become  a 
significant  alternative  source  of  energy:  and 

"Whereas.  The  ability  to  provide  for  offslte 
location  of  plant  sites,  processed  shale  dis- 
posal, and  other  oil  shale  facilities  can  en- 
haince  efficient  resource  recovery  and  sound 
environmental  planning  and  Is  In  the  public 
Interest:  and 

"Whereas.  In  order  to  become  more  energy 
self -sufficient  and  have  the  ability  to  pro- 
duce adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts for  our  nation,  it  Is  essential  that  the 
nation's  Industries  be  authorized  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  employ  the 
most  efficient  technological  resource  recovery 
systems  available:  now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty - 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein 

"That  we.  the  members  of  the  Fifty-sec- 
ond General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, do  urge  the  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  and  the  Governors  of  Colo- 
rado and  Utah  to  support  the  passage  of 
federal  legislation  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  grant 
•'surface  only"  uses  on  federal  lands  to  serve 
as  oil  shale  plant  sites  or  areas  for  the  dis- 
posal of  overburden  and  processed  shale,  and 
other  special  uses 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
states  of  Colorado  and  Utah,  to  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  states  of  Colorado  and  Utah. 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Interior." 

POM-709.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado;   to 


the     Committee     on     Energy     and     Natural 
Resources; 

"Senati   Joint   Resolction   No.   25 

"Whereas.  Wayne  N.  Asptnall  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Grand  Valley  of  western 
Colorado  since  early  boyhood  and  for  the 
great  majority  of  his  almost  eighty-four 
years;   and 

"Whereais.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  unselfishly 
devoted  forty-eight  years  of  his  life  to  elec- 
tive office  In  the  service  of  his  fellow  man; 
and 

"Whereas.  Wayne  N  Asplnall  served  as 
an  outstanding  legislator  In  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  state  of  Colorado 
for  a  period  of  sixteen  years;  and 

"Whereas,  Wayne  N  Asplnall  was  elected 
twelve  times  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  serving 
there  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  for  twelve  years  chairman  of  the 
Important  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  which  acted  upon  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  bills  Introduced  Into 
the  Congress;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1956.  while  Wayne  N,  Aspl- 
nall was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
during  which  time  there  was  bitter  opposi- 
tion to  Colorado  River  water  resource  devel- 
opment projects,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
'Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act',  which 
at  that  time  was  the  largest  reclamation  au- 
thorization act  ever  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, containing  authorization  to  construct 
for  large  water  conservation  storage  units 
(Curecantl.  Flaming  Gorge.  Glen  Canyon, 
and  Navajo )  and  eleven  participating  Irriga- 
tion projects  In  Colorado  and  her  three  sis- 
ter states  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin, 
and  containing  authorization  for  priority  of 
planning  for  twenty-five  additional  partici- 
pating projects  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin;  and 

"Whereas.  In  1962.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  was 
directly  Instrumental  In  securing  the  pas- 
.sage  of  legislation  by  the  Congress  author- 
izing the  construction  of  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas  Project  In  Colorado  and  the  San 
Juan  Ch&ma  and  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Projects  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  tmd 

"Whereas.  In  1964.  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  legislation  In  the  Con- 
gress that  authorized  the  construction  of  the 
Bostwick  Park.  Prultland  Mesa,  and  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  In  western 
Colorado;  and 

"Whereaa,  In  1968,  Wayne  N.  Asplnall  was 
a  major  force  In  maneuvering  through  the 
Congress  the  'Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act'  which  then  became  the  largest  single 
reclamation  project  act  In  history,  and  which 
authorized  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  five  additional  partic- 
ipating Irrigation  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  In  western  Colorado; 
and 

"Whereas.  Under  the  chsklrmanshlp  of 
Wayne  N  Asplnall,  the  House  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  to 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
numerous  bills.  Including  bills  which,  upon 
their  enactment,  created  and  expanded  units 
of  the  national  park  system,  established  basic 
laws  pertaining  to  environmental  improve- 
ment and  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
protected  the  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  our  nation,  and  added  two  new 
states.  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas.  Wayne  N  Asplnall  has  dedi- 
cated the  major  portion  of  his  life  to  serv- 
ice to  the  nation,  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  the  state  of  Colorado  and  especially 
to  western  Colorado  with  the  result  that 
Colorado  Is  a  much  better  place  to  live  than 


It  otherwise  would  be  without  his  diligent 
and  tireless  efforts  which  enhanced  the  con- 
servation, orderly  development,  tind  wise 
utilization  of  Colorado's  water,  land,  and 
mineral  resources:  and 

"Whereas.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Congress  to  designate  the 
Curecantl  Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  as  the  Wayne  N.  Asplnall 
Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project;  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Fifty-second  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives 
Concurring  herein: 

"That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  does  hereby  enthusiastically  sup- 
port and  does  hereby  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  promptly  enact  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  Curecantl  Storage  Unit 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  as  the 
Wayne  N.  Asplnall  Storage  Unit  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project. 

"Be  It  Further  Resplved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  the 
President  of  Club,  20,  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado." 

POM-710.  A  Joint  memorial  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Colorado  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 

"Whereas.  The  federal  Income  tax  laws  are 
so  unfair  to  married  persons  that  some 
married  couples  are  obtaining  divorces  to  ob- 
tain a  tax  advantage:  and 

"Whereas.  It  ought  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the 
preservation  of  marriage  by  Its  laws,  not  to 
encourage  the  dissolution  of  that  holy  state: 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power  to  amend  the  tax  laws 
to  promote  the  preservation  of  marriages  and 
provide  fairness  to  all:   now.  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fif- 
ty-second General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

"That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
Is  hereby  urged  to  enact  legislation  giving 
married  persons  the  option  of  filing  federal 
Income  tax  returns  Jointly  as  a  married 
couDle  or  Individually  as  single  persons 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of 
Colorado" 

POM-711  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance: 

""Resolution 

""Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social 
Security  on  December  7.  1979  concluded  an 
IB  month  study  of  the  social  security  system: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  has  sub- 
mitted Its  report  to  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
and  the  Congress  for  their  review:  sind 

'"Whereas,  the  Advisory  Council  recom- 
mended that  half  of  all  social  security  bene- 
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fits  be  Included  In  Income  subject  to  Federal 
Taxation;  and 

""Whereas,  such  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits  constitutes  an  invidious  form  of 
double  taxation;  and 

"Whereas,  the  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits  presents  an  unfair  burden  upon 
senior  citizens  who  have  already  paid  social 
security  taxes  during  their  working  life: 
therefore  be  it 

"Re.tolved  (the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring).  That  the  General  Assemhu-  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  memo- 
rialize the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Congress  to  vigorously  oppose  any  public 
policy  requiring  the  taxation  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits,"" 

POM-712  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Tennessee: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

""Senate  Joint  Resolution  No   23 

""Whereas.  By  an  opinion  dated  January 
22.  1973.  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  on  co.Tstltutional  grounds,  invali- 
dated the  laws  of  the  several  stales  which, 
by  prohibiting  the  performance  of  abortions, 
had  previously  protected  the  lives  of  unborn 
persons:  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  not  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
would  restore  to  unborn  persons  protection 
from  abortion:   now.  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ninety- 
first  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring. That  the  State  of  Tennessee  hereby 
applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  call  a  convention  for  the  sole  and  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  that  would  protect  the  lives 
of  all  human  beings  including  unborn  chil- 
dren at  every  stage  of  their  biological  devel- 
opment. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  in  formulat- 
ing a  call  for  such  a  convention,  the  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  consider  granting  an 
opportunity  for  abortion  tx)  women  preg- 
nant as  a  result  of  rape  or  incest,  to  women 
whose  unborn  children  are  affected  with 
medically  determined  severe  physical  deform- 
ities or  abnormalities  or  with  medically  de- 
termined severe  mental  retardation,  to 
women  whose  lives  are  medically  determined 
to  be  endangered  if  their  fetuses  should  be 
carried  to  term  and  to  women  whose  physi- 
cal or  mental  health  is  medically  determined 
to  be  subject  to  severe  and  probably  perma- 
nent damage  if  their  fetuses  should  be  car- 
ried to  term:  in  each  instance  the  medical 
determination  to  be  made  by  a  physician  a 
substantial  part  of  whose  practice  does  not 
consist  of  the  performance  of  abortions;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  this  resolution  does  not 
constitute  an  attempt  to  submit  to  any  con- 
vention called  by  Congress  specific  language 
for  consideration,  but  is  a  request  to  Con- 
gress that  the  convention  consider  these 
topics 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  this  applica- 
tion shall  constitute  a  continuing  applica- 
tion for  such  a  convention  pursuant  to  Arti- 
cle V  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
until  such  time  as  the  legislatures  of  two- 
thirds  (2,)  of  the  states  shall  have  made 
like  applications  and  such  convention  shall 
have  been  called  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States, 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  transmit  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
from  Tennessee,  so  as  to  attest  to  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  by  the  Ninety-first 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  " 

POM-713,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
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wealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

"Resolution 

"To  extend  the  moral  support  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
Cuban  refugees  who  are  in  the  Peruvian 
Embassy  in  Cuba,  and  to  exhort  the  United 
States  of  America  and  all  the  Central  and 
South  American  countries  to  grant  them 
asylum. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Puerto  Rico: 

"Section  1.  The  moral  support  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Puerto  Rico  is  hereby 
e.xlcnded  to  the  Cuban  refugees  who  are  in 
ihe  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Cuba,  and  the 
United  States  of  America  and  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America  are 
exhorted  to  grant  them  asylum. 

"Section  2.  The  news  media  of  the  country 
are  to  be  informed  of  the  approval  of  this 
Resolution  for  its  transmission  and  divulga- 
tion. 

"Section  3.  A  copy  of  this  Resolution  shall 
be  sent  to  the  Consular  Corps  of  the  Central 
and  South  American  countries  accredited  in 
Puerto  Rico,  to  the  Cuban  civic  organizations 
in  Puerto  Rico,  to  Commander  Hubert  E, 
Matos.  and.  after  being  duly  translated  into 
English,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  James  E.  Carter,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  to  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States,  and  the  United 
Nations  Decolonization  Committee." 


REPORTS   OF   COM\nTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  without  amendment; 

S.  Res.  418  An  original  resolution  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Helen  Barkan. 

S.  2348.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  funds 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.    1981    iRept    No.   96-679). 

H,  Con  Res.  279  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
authorise  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition  of 
"Our  .American  Government  "  as  a  House  doc- 
ument (Re-il    No,  96-680). 

By  Mr,  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  with  an  amendment: 

H  Con.  Res.  95,  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure  en- 
titled "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made"  (Rept,  No. 
96-681 1 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an  amend- 
ment and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2337.  A  bill  to  extend  for  three  addi- 
tional fiscal  years  the  authorization  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  (Rept.  No  96- 
682). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
.second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  a.s  indicated: 

By    Mr.    BOREN: 
S   2646   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion 
from  income  of  interest  on  certain  savings: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   MORGAN    (by  request)  : 
S,  264'7  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr  PELL  ( from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  .Administration)  : 
S  2618  A  bill  to  authorlye  funds  to  carry 
out  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1981  Original  bill  reported  and  placed  on 
the  calendar 


By  Mr  CRANSTON  (by  request) 
S  2649  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
Stat^  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans:  to 
increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  their  surviving 
spouses  and  children:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOIITT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
exclusion  from  income  of  interest  on  cer- 
tain savings:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

SAVE     AMERICA     SAVINGS     ACCOUNT     ACT     OF     1980 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
2,  I  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  about  our  mu- 
tual alarm  over  the  worsening  economic 
condition  of  the  country. 

I  listed,  at  that  time,  the  evidence.  In- 
cluded in  that  list  was  a  prime  rate  that 
had  then  hit  20  percent,  individual  sav- 
ings that  were  not  only  the  lowest  in  30 
years  in  this  coimtry.  but  also  lagged 
significantly  behind  most  of  the  other 
major  industrialized  countries  in  the 
world. 

Productivity  was  then  at  an  alltime 
low.  Businesses  in  general  did  not  have 
access  to  the  capital  they  needed  to  sur- 
vive. Consumer  debt  had  more  than 
doubled  in  10  years  to  the  point  where 
it  was  more  than  $300  billion.  Unem- 
ployment was  steadily  increasing,  the 
housing  industi^'  was  on  the  verge  of 
collapse,  and  financial  instituions  were 
dippine  into  their  reserve 

Mr.  President,  at  that  time  I  indicated 
that  I  felt  there  was  a  need  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  to  work 
together  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to  put 
together  an  economic  package,  to  attack 
in  a  vigorous  manner  and  on  an  urgent 
basis  the  economic  problems  which  we 
face. 

The  national  energy  bill  was  running 
$80  billion  a  year,  the  economy  of  major 
industriahzed  centers  all  across  the 
country  was  experiencing  severe  diCB- 
culties. 

It  is  now,  Mr  President,  1  month 
later — exactly  1  month  later.  May  2. 
1980.  Economic  conditions  have  con- 
tinued to  worsen. 

The  Commerce  Department  reported 
earlier  this  week  that  the  leading  eco- 
nomic indicator  plunged  2.6  percent  in 
March,  the  most  in  5  years  and  the  third 
largest  decline  in  the  history  of  the 
index. 

The  Department  also  reported  that 
new  orders  flowing  to  the  Nation's  fac- 
tories fell  by  nine-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
March,  the  largest  drop  in  8  months. 
Government  economists  are  saying  In 
the  next  few  months,  unemployment 
should  begin  to  rise  as  more  factory 
workers  are  laid  off. 

One  only  has  to  leaf  throuph  the  pages 
of  this  morning's  "Wall  Street  Journal 
to  find  even  more  depressing  economic 
news.  Despite  the  recession  the  country 
is  undoubtedly  in.  the  Journal  quotes 
Federal  forecasters  as  doubting  that 
consumer  price  rises  will  slow  by  sum- 
mer as  the  administration  predicts.  This 
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year's  retaU  cUmb  could  top  14  percent 
according  to  reports,  which  would  out- 
strip the  officially  predicted  12.8  percent. 


Second,  we  must  make  as  our  first 
priority  the  shifting  of  resources  from, 
investment  purposes. 


not    be    made    for   ordinary    consumer   pur- 
chases. 

"Save    Amertca"    savings    accounts    would 
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amounts  excludable  under  section  116  for  the    payments.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  a  total  of 
taxable  year.  $4,484  billion  was  authorized,  and  the 


"not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  purposes  of 
section  525(a).  of  which  not  less  than  1750.- 
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year's  retail  climb  could  top  14  percent 
according  to  reports,  which  would  out- 
strip the  officially  predicted  12.8  percent. 

The  paper  quotes  analysts  as  seeing 
the  basic  inflation  rate  hanging  at  10 
to  12  percent. 

Other  news  includes  construction 
spending  in  March  falling  5.8  percent, 
the  sharpest  monthly  drop  in  36  years — 
according  to  the  Commerce  Department. 

Automakers  have  cut  by  more  than 
10  percent  the  already  lean  second  quar- 
ter production  schedules  they  had  set 
barely  a  month  ago. 

In  my  speech  last  month.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  noted  that  Nigeria  was  about  to 
tack  on  another  increase  in  their  oil 
prices  which  woold  add  to  the  energy 
bill  being  paid  by  this  country.  This 
morning  the  report  is  that  Saudi  Arabia 
is  planning  to  increase  their  prices  from 
$26  to  perhaps  $30  per  barrel.  Such  an 
mcrease  could  add  another  2  cents  per 
gallon  to  the  cost  of  gasoline  in  this 
country. 

Also  in  my  speech  last  month,  I  made 
the  point  that  far  worse  than  all  of  the 
economic  news,  was  the  psychological 
effect  that  sustained  and  increasing  in- 
flation is  having  on  the  American  people. 
I  said  at  that  time  that  the  American 
people  were  simply  not  convinced  that 
Congress  and  the  administration  were 
serious  about  controlling  inflation  or  had 
the  capacity  to  do  it. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  there  was 
nothing  more  important  in  halting  the 
inflationary  spiral  than  restoring  con- 
fidence in  the  Governments  determina- 
tion to  act.  I  joined  with  my  colleagues 
in  stressing  that  the  major  element  in 
restoring  that  confidence  was  balancing 
the  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  wholeheartedly 
believe  that  and  it  is  deeply  disturbing 
to  read  the  front  page  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  this  morning  the  story  under  the 
headline  "Recession  Ffears  Seen  Hurting 
Bid  to  Balance  Budget,  CTU"b  Inflation." 
The  thrust  of  the  article,  prepared  by 
Wall  Street  Journal  reporters,  was  that 
administration  ofScials  and  we,  the  Con- 
gress, were  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
arrival  of  the  long  expected  recession 
would  make  the  task  of  balancing  the 
budget  impossible  and  would  soon  force 
us  to  think  about  new  tax  and  spending 
poUcles. 

Economic  policymakers  and  congres- 
sional leaders  were  said  to  privately  con- 
cede that  rising  unemployment  would 
have  them  looking  for  ways  to  fight  re- 
cession and  inflation  simultaneously.  It 
was  also  said  that  some  relaxation  of  the 
budget-cutting  discipline  would  seem  in- 
evitable, probably  through  a  tax  cut  to 
reduce  payroll  taxes  and  encourage  busi- 
ness investments.  Such  a  procedure,  it 
was  speculated,  would  lead  to  another 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  more  strongly  to- 
day than  I  did  a  month  ago  that  the 
Congress  must  act  quickly  on  the  eco- 
nomic package  I  then  outlined. 

The  elements  of  that  package  included. 
first,  not  allowing  important  economic 
decisions  to  be  made  on  a  partisan  po- 
litical basis.  I  hope  we  will  keep  this  in 
mind  as  we  begin  our  discussions  of  the 
first  conciirrent  budget  resolution  on 
Monday. 


Second,  we  must  make  as  our  first 
priority  the  shifting  of  resources  from 
investment  purposes. 

The  third  element  in  my  economic 
the  public  sector  to  the  private  sector, 
package  was  facing  the  fact  that  Gov- 
ernment cost-of-living  indexes  must  be 
revised.  And  fourth  was  the  need  for 
temporary  transitional  help  to  assist  us 
through  necessaiT  long-range  economic 
adjustments.  Specifically,  help  to  bring 
down  the  interest  rates  in  key  areas  for 
I  believe,  even  though  interest  rates 
have  begim  to  fall,  that  we  must  reem- 
phasize  the  need  to  bring  them  down 
further  and  faster. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  written  a  coltmin 
for  Oklahoma  newspapers  dealing  with 
high  interest  rates,  their  effect,  and  my 
solution  to  that  problem.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  that 
column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Washincton  Watch 
(By  Senator  David  L.  Boren) 

High  Interest  rates  will  not  cure  inflation 
In  fact.  ln.stead  of  curing  the  disease,  they 
run  a  serious  rlslc  of  killing  the  patient. 

Unless  something  Is  done  very  quickly  to 
bring  down  Interest  rates  In  critical  areas, 
we  win  face  a  serious  economic  crisis. 

New  housing  starts  are  at  a  standstill  Real 
estate  sales  in  some  areas  are  down  by  80 
percent.  Farm  income  Is  expected  to  drop 
by  25  percent  this  year  Farmers  cant  afford 
to  borrow  to  plant  with  interest  at  20  per- 
cent. Cattle  prices  have  plunged  as  ranchers 
are  forced  to  put  more  livestock  on  an 
already  depressed  market  because  of  high 
Interest  rates. 

On  a  recent  walking  tour  of  small  busi- 
nesses In  a  dozen  Oklahoma  cities  and 
towns.  I  found  that  many  are  In  trouble 
because  they  finance  their  Inventories  on 
credit.  Some  will  have  to  shut  their  doors 
soon  If  Interest  rates  don't  come  down 
significantly. 

The  real  way  to  fight  inflation  Is  to  cut 
excessive  government  spending  and  stop  the 
free-flowing  government  printing  presses 
which  destroy  the  value  of  our  dollars. 

We  must  also  Increase  our  productivity 
by  encouraging  more  saving  and  more  In- 
vestment In  new  technology  through  well- 
placed  tax  Incentives. 

This  Isn't  the  time  for  panic.  It's  time  for 
sound,  constructive  action.  We  still  have 
time  to  prevent  a  disaster,  but  the  clock 
Is  running. 

While  we  work  toward  a  long-range  solu- 
tion by  balancing  the  budget  and  cutting 
government  spending  and  taxes,  we  need 
safety  nets  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  key 
economic  areas  which  could  bring  down  the 
whole  house  of  cards 

I  am  proposing  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cial tax-exempt  "Save  America"  savings  ac- 
counts to  create  a  pool  of  money  which  could 
be  loaned  by  financial  Institutions  to 
farmers,  small  businessmen  and  prospective 
homeowners. 

These  accounts,  to  be  offered  through  lo- 
cal banks  and  financial  Institutions,  would 
pay  seven  per  cent  Interest.  An  Individual 
could  place  no  more  than  $100,000  In  such 
accounts.  These  accounts  would  be  attrac- 
tive. In  many  cases  a  seven  per  cent  return, 
tax  free,  would  give  the  saver  more  than 
a  14  per  cent  return  on  which  a  tax  Is  levied. 

In  return,  banks  which  offer  these  "Save 
America"  savings  accounts  would  agree  to 
loan  the  deposits  In  these  accounts  at  not 
more  than  9 '-2  per  cent  Interest  to  be  used 
for  operating  and  capital  costs  of  businesses 
and   for   home   purchases.   The   loans   would 


not  be  made  for  ordinary  consumer  pur- 
chases. 

"Save  America"  savings  accounts  would 
encourage  more  people  to  save.  They  would 
also  provide  lower  Interest  loans  to  allow 
small  businesses  to  keep  their  doors  open 
by  giving  them  reasonable  Interest  charges 
on  Inventory  financing  It  would  help  save 
small  farmers  and  ranchers  from  foreclo- 
sure.s  and  could  help  keep  open  the  Ameri- 
can dream  of  owning  a  home. 

This  special  program  is  not  a  substitute 
for  balancing  the  budget,  reducing  federal 
spending  and  cutting  taxes  to  stimulate 
free  enterprise.  It  could,  however,  provide 
Important  protection  against  a  break  In  our 
economy  while  we  wait  for  these  other  ac- 
tions to  become  effective. 

In  1933  Congress  and  the  President  acted 
together  In  100  days  to  help  turn  around 
our  nation's  economy  It  can  be  done  again. 
It  Is  urgent  for  us  to  act  now.  This  time  my 
hope  is  that  we  will  act  to  prevent  trouble 
before  It  comes,  rather  than  after  the  fact. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day introducing  the  legislation  which  I 
have  termed  the  "Save  America  Savings 
Account  Act  of  1980." 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
legislation  if  passed  by  the  Congress  will 
provide  the  desperately  needed  assistance 
many  segments  of  our  country  require  to 
ease  us  through  this  difficult  period. 

Mr.  President,  I  close  my  statement 
today  by  urging  again  the  need  for  ac- 
tion— action  to  restore  confidence  and  to 
.'Stabilize  the  economy. 

I  close  my  statement  today  by  repeat- 
ing the  paragraph  with  which  I  closed 
my  speech  1  month  ago : 

It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  President 
will  challenge  the  Congress  to  act  quickly  on 
this  entire  package.  In  1933  Congress  and  the 
President  acted  together  In  100  days  to  help 
turn  around  the  economy  of  this  country.  It 
can  be  done.  We  must  now  display  the  same 
urgency.  How  much  better  to  act  before  trou- 
ble strikes  than  to  wait  until  after  the  fact. 
We  can  preserve  our  economic  stability  but 
we  can  no  longer  do  so  with  cosmetics  and 
rhetoric.  We  must  rise  to  the  challenge 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the 
bill  on  this  subject  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

S    2646 

Be  it   enacted    by   the   Senate  and  House 
ol  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Tttle. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Save  Amer- 
ica Savings  Account  Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  2    Exclusion  of  Certain  Interest  From 
Income. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  II  of  subchapter  3 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  Items  specifically  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  section  128  as  section  129.  and 
by  inserting  after  section  127  the  following 
new  section : 
"Sec.  128.  Certain  Interest. 

"(a)  In  General. — In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual, gross  Income  shall  not  Include 
amounts  received  as  qualified  Interest  for 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  LiMTTATioN. — Subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  qualified  Interest 
pa<  .  with  respect  to  amounts  on  deposit  In 
excess  of  $100,000  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Application  With  Section  116. — 
Amounts  excluded  from  gross  Income  under 
subsection   (a)   shall  be  in  addition  to  any 
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amounts  excludable  under  section  116  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"(d)  QuALiriEO  Interest  Detined. — For  the 
purpose  of  this  section — 

"(1)  In  general. — The  term  'qualified  In- 
terest' means  Interest  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  of  section  116(c)(1)  which 
Is  paid  at  a  rate  not  In  excess  of  7  percent 
per  year,  but  only  If  the  principal  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  interest  is  payable — 

"(A)  is  held  on  deposit  for  not  less  than 
1  year,  and 

"(B)  Is  used  (exclusive  of  reserve  require- 
ments Imposed  by  law)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  qualified  loans. 

"(2)  Qualified  loan. — The  term  'quali- 
fied loan'  means  a  loan — 

"(A)    for  any  of  the  following  purposes: 

"(1)  the  purchase  of  owner-occupied  resi- 
dential property, 

"(11)  the  operation  of  a  trade  or  business, 
or 

"(ill)  the  operation  of  a  farm  for  farming 
purposes  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
2032A(e)(5));   and 

"(B)  the  rate  of  Interest  payable  on  which 
does  not  exceed  by  more  than  2V2  percentage 
points  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  the 
amounts  from  which  the  loan  is  made. 

"  ( 3 )  Loans  to  acquire  certain  real  prop- 
erty NOT  to  utjalify. — No  loan,  other  than 
for  the  purchase  of  owner-occupied  resi- 
dential property,  shall  be  treated  as  a  qual- 
ified loan  If  It  Is  used.  In  part  or  In  whole, 
for  the  purchase  of  land.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  Item  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"Sec  128.  Certain  interest. 
Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 
Sec  3  Penalty  for  Failure  To  Meet  (Suau- 
fied    Loan    Requirements. 

Any  person  who — 

(1)  uses  the  proceeds  of  a  qualified  loan 
<as  defined  in  section  128(d)(2)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  for  a  pur- 
pose other  than  a  purpose  described  In  sec- 
tion 128(d)(2)(A)   of  such  Code,  or 

(2)  charges  Interest  at  a  rate  In  excess  of 
'he  rate  permitted  on  such  loans  under 
section  128(d)(2)(B)   of  such  Code. 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  violation  of  section  7201 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  attempt  to  evade 
or  defeat  tax). 

Sec.  4.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  2  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning  after   December  31,   1979 


By  Mr.   MORGAN    (bv  request)  • 

S.  2647.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 

Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee 

on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

RURAL     HOUSING     AMENDMENTS    OF     1980 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing the  Rural  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  as  requested  by  the 
administration.  The  bill  amends  11  sec- 
tions of  the  present  law  to  extend  the 
expiration  dates  of  rural  housing  pro- 
grams and  establish  authorizations  for 
appropriations  for  these  programs 

Under  existing  law.  legislative  author- 
ity for  these  programs  expires  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980.  Under  the  proposed  bill 
program  authority  would  be  extended 
lor  2  years  to  September  30,  1982, 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  would  have  au- 
thority to  insure  and  guarantee  loans  to 
a  total  amount  of  $3.6726  billion  during 

Jffon  wn^  ^^^^'  °^  ''^^ch  not  less  than 
W  J20  bilhon  would  be  used  for  loans  pro- 
vidmg  interest   credits   and   assistance 


payments.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  a  total  of 
$4,484  billion  was  authorized,  and  the 
portion  for  interest  credits  and  assist- 
ance payments  was  $3.07  bilhon. 

Farm  labor  housing  loans  would  be  au- 
thorized at  $25.6  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  compared  to  $38  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

Grants  and  loans  for  rehabilitation  of 
low-income  housing  would  be  increased 
to  $75  milhon  during  fiscal  year  1981, 
from  $48  million  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

Grants  for  farm  labor  housing  would 
be  reduced  from  $30  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  $25  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Technical  assistance  would  be  author- 
ized at  $2  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1981,  a 
cut  of  one-half  million  dollars  below  the 
fiscal  year  1980  level. 

The  homeownership  assistance  pro- 
gram would  be  authorized  at  $100  million 
in  contracts  entered  into  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  program  was  authorized  at  a 
level  of  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1980, 
but  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  its 
implementation. 

Loans  and  grants  for  self-help  hous- 
ing would  be  increased  from  $1  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  $4  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
will  very  shortly  begin  its  markup  of  the 
1980  housing  legislation.  I  expect  the 
amendments  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration will  provide  the  basis  for  the 
committee's  actions  on  rural  housing 
this  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
I  am  introducing  today  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
order  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows; 

8.2647 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  513 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  VS.C.  1483) 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  strlklag  out  In  subsection  (a)  "not 
to  exceed  $4,484,000,000  with  respect  to  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $3,672,600,- 
000  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  subjection  (a)(1) 
"not  less  than  $3,070,000,000"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  $3,120,000,000  ": 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
"not  more  than  $38,000,000"'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "not  more  than  $25.6(X).0O0"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)(2) 
"not  to  exceed  $48,000,000  for  loans  and 
grants  pursuant  to  section  504  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $75,000,000 
for  loans  and  grants  pursuant  to  section  504 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982""; 

(5)  by  striking  out  in  sutjsectlon  (b)(3) 
"not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  financial  as- 
sistance pursuant  to  section  516  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1980"  End  insert- 
In?  in  Ueu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $25,000,000 
for  financial  assistance  purs,;ant  to  section 
516  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necesrary  for 
such  assistance  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  in  subsection   (b)(4) 


"not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  for  the  purposes  of 

section  525(a).  of  which  not  less  than  $750.- 
0(X)  shall  be  used  for  counseling  purchasers 
and  delinquent  borrowers,  and  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section  525(bi 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980  . 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$2,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  section  525(a) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,   1982"". 

Sec.  2  Section  515(b)(5)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  I485|b)  (5)  )  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "September  30.  1980"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982". 

Sec.  3.  Section  517(a)(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1487(a)  ( 1 )  )  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Septemljer  30.  1980"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1982". 

Sec  4.  Section  521(a)(1)(C)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  (42  U.SC.  1490  (a)(1)(C)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "may  not  exceed 
an  aggregate  amount  of  $985,000,000  for  con- 
tracts entered  into  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 
1979  and  an  aggregate  amount  of  $500,000.(X)0 
for  contracts  entered  Into  \7lth  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1980.  Such  additional  a.cslstance 
may  not  be  so  approved  with  respect  to  any 
fiscal  year  after  fiscal  year  1980"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "may  not  exceed  an  ag- 
gregate amount  of  $100.000.(X»0  for  contracts 
entered  into  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1981. 
and  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  for 
contracts  entered  into  with  resepct  to  fiscal 
year  1982  Such  additional  assistance  may 
not  be  so  approved  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year  after  fiscal  year  1982  ". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
523(f)  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C. 
1490c)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1980"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30.  1982". 

(b)  Section  523(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(g)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (b) 
(1)(B)  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Amounts  appropriated 
under  this  subsection,  together  with  principal 
collections  from  loans  made  under  appro- 
priations In  any  previous  fiscal  years,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Self-Help  Land  Develop- 
ment Fund,  which  shall  be  available  as  a  re- 
volving fund  without  fiscal  year  limitation 
for  making  loans  under  subsection  (b)(1) 
(B)  Instruments  and  property  acquired  by 
the  Secretary  In  or  as  a  result  of  the  making 
of  such  loans  shall  be  assets  of  the  Self-Help 
Land  Development  Fund.". 


By  Mr  CRANSTON  'by  request) : 
S.  2649.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  disabled  veterans;  to  in- 
crease the  rates  of  dependency  and  in- 
demnity comoensation  for  their  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  children:  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs. 

veterans"     DISABILITT     compensation     AND 
SURVIVORS"  benefits  AMENDMENTS  OF   1»80 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President,  I  am 
introducing  today,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  S.  2649.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans:  to  increase  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion for  their  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren: and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
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letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorj),  as  follows : 

Q      OAAQ 


TITLE  II— SURVIVORS   DEPENDENCY  AND 

INDEMNITY   COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 
RATES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 


Sec.  302.  Section  413  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
■Whenever",   and    by   adding    the   following 
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Office    In    the    Republic   of   the    Philippines 
through  September  30,  1985. 


been   15   compensation   rate   increases,   with 
the  latest  having  become  eflfectlve  on  Octo- 


In  such   situations,  an  overpayment   for 
the  retroactive  period  results  which  must  be 
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letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2649 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Disability 
Oompensatlon  and  Survivors'  Benefits 
Amendments  of  1980." 

TITLE    I— VETERANS'    DISABILITY 

COMPENSATION    BENEFITS 
KATZS    or    OISABILITT     COMPENSATION 

Sec.  101.  Section  314  Is  amended — 

(a)  oy  striking  out  "$48  "  in  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$55". 

(b)  by  srtrlklng  out  "$88  "  In  subsection,  (b) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "SlOl"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "$I33  "  in  subsection 

(c)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$152": 

(d)  by  striking  out  "$182"  In  subsection 

(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$208 '. 

(e)  by  striking  out  '$255"  in  subsection 

(e)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$292"; 

(f)  striking  out  "$321  "  in  subsection  (f) 
and  Inserlng  In  lieu  thereof  "$367  "; 

(g)  by  striking  out  "$380"  In  subsection 
(g)    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof    "$435"; 

(h)  by  striking  out  "$440  "  in  subsection 
(h)    and    inserting    In   lieu    thereof   "$503"; 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""$495"  In  subsection  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""$566"; 

(Jl  by  striking  out  "$889"  In  subsection 
(J)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "$1,017"'; 

(k)  by  striking  out  "$1,104  and  "'$1,547"  in 
subsection  (k)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,263"  and  "$1,770".  respectively; 

(I)  by  striking  out  "$1,104"  In  subsection 
(1)    and   inserting   In   lieu   thereof   "$1,263"; 

(m)  by  striking  out  "$1,217"  in  subsection 
(m)   and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$1,392'"; 

(n)  by  striking  out  "$1,383"  In  subsection 
(n)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,582"; 

(0)  by  striking  out  "$1,547  "  each  place  it 
appears  in  subsections  lO)  and  (p)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$1,770  "; 

(p)  by  striking  out  '•$664"  and  "$989"  in 
subsection  ir)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•••760"  and  ••$1.131"'.  respectively: 

(q)  by  striking  out  "$995"  in  subsection 
(s)  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  •'$1,138"; 
and 

(r)  by  striking  out  "$192'"  in  subsection 
(t)   and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof   "$220". 

KA'TES  OF  ADDmONAL  COMPENSA"nON  FOR 
DEPENDENTS 

Sec.  102    Section  315(1)    is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  '"$54"'  in  clause  (A) 
and   inserting   in   Ueu   thereof    ■$62  "; 

(b)  by  striking  out  "■$9r"  In  clause  (B)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""$104"; 

(c)  by  striking  out  "$121""  In  clause  (C) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$138": 

(di  by  striking  out  ■•$151"  and  ""$30"  In 
clause  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"■$173  "  and   "$34".   respectively 

(e)  by  striking  out  "$37"  In  clause  (E)  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'$42": 

(f)  by  striking  out  "$67""  in  clause  (F)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '"$77"; 

(g)  by  striking  out  •■$97"  and  '•$30"  in 
clause  (O)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•111"  and  "$34".  respectively; 

(h)  by  striking  out  "$44"  Ln  clause  (H) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50"; 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$98"  In  clause  (I)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$U2';  and 

(J)  by  striking  out  ""$82"  In  clause  (J) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"$94". 

CLOTHING    ALLOWANCE    FOR    CERTAIN 
DISABLED    VtTTERANS 

Sec.  103.  Section  362  is  amended  by  strlk- 

!"?,°"'  ■■»240"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

$275   . 


TITLE  II — SUKVIVORS'  DEPENDENCY  AND 

INDEMNITY   COMPENSATION  BENEFITS 
RATES  OF  DEPENDENCY  AND  INDEMNITY  COMPEN- 
SATION   FOR    SURVIVING    SPOUSES 

Sec  201.  (a)  Section  411  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation shall  be  paid  to  a  surviving  spouse, 
based  on  the  pay  grade  of  the  persons  upon 
whose  death  entitlement  is  predicated,  at 
monthly  rates  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : 
■'Pay  grade  Monthly  rate 

E-1 ^373 

E-2     386 

E-3     395 

E-4     -- 420 

E-5     .- 431 

E-6    442 

E-7     462 

E-8     487 

E-9     '510 

W-1    472 

W-2    492 

W-3    506 

W-4 535 

O-l     472 

0-2     487 

0-3     - 523 

0-4     -.       551 

0-5     609 

0-6     684 

0-7     741 

0-8    812 

0-9     -  — 873 

O-IO  - =955 

••'  If  the  veteran  served  as  sergeant  major 
of  the  Army,  senior  enlisted  advisor  of  the 
Navy,  chief  master  sergeant  of  the  Air  Force, 
sergeant  major  of  the  Marine  Corps,  or  mas- 
ter chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast  Guard,  at 
the  applicable  time  designated  by  section  402 
of  this  title,  the  surviving  spouse's  rate  shall 
be  $549. 

■•=  If  the  veteran  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  or  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  at  the  applicable  time 
designated  by  section  402  of  this  title,  the 
surviving  spouse's  rate  shall  be  $1,024." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$38"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$43". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•$98  "  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$112''. 

(d)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$49"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "$56". 

RATES    or    DEPENDENCY    AND    INDEMNITY     COM- 
PENSATION  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec  202.  Section  413  Is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  "$165"  in  clause  (1) 
and    Inserting   in    lieu   thereof    '$189  ", 

(b)  by  striking  out  "$237'  in  clause  (2) 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu   thereof  ""$27r': 

(c)  by  striking  out  "■$306"  In  clause  (3) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof    "$350  ";  and 

(d)  by  striking  out  ""$306"  and  ■■*62'^  In 
clause    (4)     and    Inserting    In    lieu    thereof 

"$350  "  and  "$71".  respectively. 

RATES    OF    SUPPLEMENTAL    DEPENDENCY    AND   IN- 
DEMNITY  COMPENSATION   FOR   CHILDREN 

Sec.  203.  Section  414  Is  amended — 

(a)  by   striking   out   "$98"   In   subsection 

(a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "'$112": 

(b)  by  striking  out   ""$165"  in  subsection 

(b)  and    inserting   in    lieu   thereof   •'$189": 
and 

(c)  by   striking  out    "$84"   In   subsection 

(c)  and   Inserting   In    Ueu   thereof   "$96". 
TITLE   III— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301  Section  230 lb)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  •'1981."  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ••1986.'^ 


Sec  302.  Section  413  Is  further  amended 

by  Inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  before 
"Whenever",  and  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (b)  : 

"(b)  If  dependency  and  Indemnity  com- 
pensation has  been  awarded  to  a  veterans 
child  or  children  under  this  section,  and 
the  entitlement  of  an  additional  child  Is 
later  established  effective  retroactively,  the 
retroactive  award  payable  to  the  additional 
child  shall  equal  the  difference  between  the 
total  of  the  Increased  award  for  the  retroac- 
tive period  and  the  prior  total  award  for  that 
period."' 

Sec  303.  Subsection  414(c)  is  further 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof : 

••However,  If  during  the  month  In  which 
such  child  reaches  age  18  he  or  she  is  also 
being  considered  a  child  below  age  18  for 
purposes  of  additional  dependency  and  in- 
demnity compensation  for  a  surviving  spouse 
under  subsection  411(b)  of  this  chapter,  the 
amount  of  the  chllds  award  for  that  month 
will  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
surviving  spouse's  additional  award,  for  the 
same  month,  attributable  to  the  child." 

Sec  304.  Section  3203  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out.  in  subparaigraph  (a)(1)(C)  there- 
of, "of  not  less  than  two  full  calendar 
months."'  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "in 
which  pension  was  reduced  pursuant  to  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph." 
TITLE  IV— EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec  401.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1980. 

Office  of  the  Admintstp.ator 

OF  Veterans"  Affairs. 
Washington.  DC,  April  14.  1980. 
Hon.   Walter  F.  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with Is  a  draft  bill.  "To  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the  rates  of 
disability  compensation  for  disabled  vet- 
erans; to  Increase  the  rate  of  dependency 
and  indemnity  compensation  for  their  sur- 
viving spouses  and  children;  and  for  other 
purposes  '  It  is  respectfully  requested  that 
It  be  introduced  and  considered  for  enact- 
ment. 

The  measure,  to  be  cited  as  the  ••Veterans' 
Disability  Compensation  and  Survivors' 
Benefits  Amendments  of  1980."  would  ac- 
complish the  following  purposes: 

a.  Increase  the  basic  rates  of  monthly 
compensation  payable  to  veterans  for  service- 
connected  disabilities,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional amounts  authorized  for  veterans  with 
dependents: 

b.  Increase  the  monthly  rates  of  depend- 
ency and  Indemnity  compensation  (DIC) 
payable  to  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
veterans  whose  deaths  were  service  con- 
nected, and  also  Increase  the  rate  of  com- 
pensation payable  to  certain  surviving 
spouses  and  the  surviving  children  of  cer- 
tain veterans  who  died  of  non-service- 
connected  causes  but  were  rated  as  totally 
disabled  due  to  service-connected  causes  at 
death: 

c.  Increase  the  annual  clothing  allowance 
to  certain  veterans  wearing  or  using  a  pros- 
thetic or  orthopedic  appliance: 

d.  eliminate  duplication  of  certain  DIC 
payments: 

e.  reduce  administrative  costs  associated 
with  recomputatlons  and  collection  of  over- 
payments necessary  when  a  child  is  retro- 
actively added  to  a  class  of  dependents 
entitled  to  DIC: 

f.  liberalize  the  pension  reduction  pro- 
vision applicable  in  cases  involving  certain 
veterans  readmitted  for  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care  furnished  by  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration: and 

g.  extend  authority  to  operate  a  Regional 
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Office    in    the    Republic    of   the    Philippines 
through  September  30.  1985. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  disability  com- 
pensation program  (chapter  11.  title  38, 
United  States  Code),  throughout  Its  his- 
tory, has  been  to  provide  relief  for  the  im- 
paired earning  capacity  of  veterans  disabled 
as  the  result  of  their  military  service.  The 
amount  payable  varies  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  disability  which.  In  turn.  Is  required 
by  the  law  (38  U.8.C.  f  355)  to  represent,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  average  Impair- 
ment In  earning  capacity  resulting  from 
such  disability  or  combination  of  disabili- 
ties in  civil  occupations.  Additional  compen- 
sation for  dependents  Is  payable  to  any  vet- 
eran entitled  to  basic  compensation  for  dis- 
ability rated  at  not  less  than  30  percent. 

Under  chapter  13  of  title  38,  DIC  payments 
are  made  to  surviving  spouses  and  certain 
parents  and  children  of  veterans  who  die  of 
a  service-connected  cause.  This  chapter  also 
authorizes  compensation  to  certain  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  the  sui^lving  children  of 
certain  veterans  who  died  of  non-servlce-con- 
nected  causes,  but  were  rated  as  totally  dis- 
abled due  to  service-connected  causes.  For 
surviving  spouses,  the  monthly  rates  are 
geared  to  the  military  pay  grade  of  the  de- 
ceased veteran,  ranging  from  $326  for  the 
surviving  spouse  of  an  E-1  to  $835  for  the 
surviving  spouse  of  an  O-IO.  The  applicable 
surviving  spouses's  rate  Is  Increased  by  $38 
for  each  child  of  the  veteran  under  age  18 
An  additional  amount  of  $98  Is  payable  where 
the  surviving  spouse  Is  ( 1 )  a  patient  In  a 
nursing  home,  or  (2)  helpless  or  blind,  or  so 
nearly  helpless  or  blind  as  to  need  or  require 
the  regular  aid  and  attendance  of  another 
person.  If  the  surviving  spouse  does  not 
qualify  for  the  $98  "aid  and  attendance" 
rate  but  Is  permanently  housebound,  the  ad- 
ditional amount  is  $45  per  month. 

For  children,  where  no  sur\  Ivlng  spouse  Is 
entitled,  the  monthly  rates  range  from  $165 
for  one  child  to  $306  for  three  children  (plus 
$62  for  each  additional  child).  In  the  case 
of  certain  children  specified  under  38  U.S.C. 
§  414(a)  who  are  permanently  incapable  of 
self-support,  the  applicable  basic  rate  Is  In- 
creased by  $98  for  each  child.  Under  38  U.S  C. 
§§  414(b)  and  (c).  in  cases  wherein  a  sur- 
viving spouse  is  receiving  brneflts.  monthly 
amounts  of  $165  and  $84.  lespectlvely.  are 
paid  separately  to  certain  children  of  the 
veteran  who  are  (1)  permanently  Incapable 
of  self-support,  or  (2)  attending  school  while 
between  18  and  23  years  of  age. 

Title  1  of  the  draft  bill  relates  to  com- 
pensation payable  to  veterans  for  service- 
connected  disabilities.  Section  101  provides 
Increases  in  the  basic  compensation  rates  of 
14.4  percent.  The  additional  amounts  for 
dependents  provided  by  38  U.S.C.  §  315  In 
cases  of  veterans  with  service-connected  dis- 
abilities of  at  least  30  percent  would  also  be 
Increased  approximately  14.4  percent  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  measure.  Section  103  would 
Increase  the  amount  of  the  annual  clothing 
allowance  provided  by  38  U.S.C.  §  362  from 
$240  to  $275.  for  a  percentage  Increase  of 
approximately  14.4  percent. 

Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  Is  concerned  with 
rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation (DIC)  payable  to  the  survivors  of 
deceased  veterans.  Section  201  provides  In- 
creases of  14.4  percent  In  the  monthly  bene- 
fits payable  to  surviving  spouses.  The  new 
basic  rates  would  range  from  $373  to  $955. 
according  to  the  pay  grade  of  the  deceased 
veteran.  The  additional  amount  for  each 
child  under  18  would  be  raised  from  $38  to 
$43;  the  special  rate  for  aid  and  attendance 
for  a  qualified  surviving  spouse  would  go 
from  $98  to  $112:  and  the  special  rate  for 
housebound  status  would  go  from  $49  to  $66. 
Sections  202  and  203  would  also  increase  chil- 
dren's DIC  rates  by  approximately  14.4  per- 
cent. 

The  needs  of  the  disabled  have  been  regu- 
larly recoenlzed  In  the  face  of  chanelne  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Since  July  1952.  there  have 


been  15  compensation  rate  increases,  with 
the  latest  having  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  The  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans  who  die  of  service-connected 
causes  have  also  received  similar  increases 
The  rates  of  DIC  payable  to  them  were  last 
increased  effective  October   I.   1979 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  recommend  Veterans  Administration  bene- 
fit increases  for  the  disability  compensation 
and  DIC  programs  periodically  in  order  to 
Insure  that  our  programs  remain  responsive 
to  changing  economic  conditions.  The  Vet- 
erans Administration  supports  increases  de- 
signed to  offset  the  decline  in  purchasing 
power  due  to  Inflation  as  reflected  by  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  iCPJ)  The  14  4 
percent  Increase  proposal  contained  in  this 
draft  bill  is  consistent  with  the  cost-of-Uving 
increase  to  be  provided  for  other  federal  pro- 
grams. The  effective  date  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  if  enacted  is  October  1,  1980  The 
estimated  5-year  costs  of  titles  I  and  II  of 
this  proposal  are  as  follows: 

{In  millions  I 
Fiscal  year;  Cost 

1981    $1,028-2 

1982    1,036  2 

1983    1.043.9 

1984     1,050.7 

1985    1.0580 

Title  III  contains  miscellaneous  proposals. 
Including  a  provision  which  would  extend 
the  Administrator's  authority  to  operate  a 
regional  office  in  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines Other  proposals  contained  In  title  III 
would  eliminate  certain  anomolies  which 
have  developed  In  the  statutory  scheme  con- 
cerning the  DIC  and  pension  programs. 

Under  present  law.  the  Administrator  is 
authorized  to  maintain  and  operate  a  re- 
gional office  In  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines until  Se:)tember  30.  1981  Section  301 
of  the  draft  bill  would  extend  tMs  authority 
to  September  30.  1985  Through  Its  office  In 
Manila,  the  aeency  rdmlnlsters  programs 
providing  compensation,  pension,  and  edu- 
cation benefits  for  48  COO  Filipino  bene- 
ficiaries In  fiscal  year  1979  a  total  of  $98 
million  in  benefits  was  paid  to  these  In- 
dividuals It  has  been  the  agency's  ex-erl- 
ence  that  there  is  a  significant  advantage  In 
maintaining;  a  regional  office  in  Manila, 
where  the  local  employees'  understanding  of 
FlUolno  culture  and  language  greatly  fa- 
cilitates the  processing  of  claims  The  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  Administrators  au- 
thority to  operate  this  office  would  enable 
the  agency  to  meet  the  needs  of  Its  Filipino 
beneficiaries 

The  estimated  4-year  costs  of  this  proposal 
are  as  follows : 

I  In  minions  I 
Fiscal  year:  Cost 

1982  ... •LI 

1983    1.1 

1984    1.2 

1985    1.2 

Section  302  of  the  draft  bill  Is  deslened  to 
alleviate  administrative  burdens  which  can 
result  when  one  or  mote  children  of  a  vet- 
eran are  receiving  DIC  and  an  additional 
child  Is  added  to  the  class  or  group  Where 
there  is  no  svirvlving  spouse  eligible  to  re- 
ceive DIC  or  death  pension  benefits,  such 
benefits  are  payable  to  a  veteran's  children 
The  amount  of  DIC  payable  depends  upon 
the  number  of  children,  although,  to  an  ex- 
tent, the  amounts  per  child  decrease  for  each 
additional  one  (for  example,  the  rate  of  DIC 
for  one  child  under  current  law  Is  $165.  for 
two  children  $237.  etc.).  It  happens  on  oc- 
casion that  eligibility  for  an  additional 
child  Is  established  after  a  veteran's  other 
children  have  already  been  awarded  such 
benefits.  The  entitlement  of  the  additional 
child  is  often  effective  retroactively.  A  com- 
plication arises  In  tbat,  while  the  total 
amount  payable  for  the  retroactive  period  Is 
Increased  by  resison  of  the  additional  child, 
the  Individual  shares  of  each  become  less. 


In  such  situations,  an  overpayment  for 
the  retroactive  period  results  which  must  be 
remedied  either  by  collection  or  withholding 
from  some  of  the  children  to  pay  the  others. 
Because  the  amounts  Involved  In  these  ad- 
justments are  usually  small,  the  considerable 
administrative  work  generated  serves  little 
purpose. 

Section  302  would  amend  the  law  to  pay  In 
such  cases  the  difference  between  the  newly 
established  entitlement  and  the  amount  al- 
ready paid,  without  disturbing  the  prevloualy 
paid  amounts  This  would  not  affect  the 
total  paid  to  the  whole  group,  although  the 
child  or  children  added  by  the  new  award 
would  receive  a  somewhat  lesser  amount  for 
the  past  period  for  which  the  other  children 
have  already  been  paid  This  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  administrative  detail  required 
in  establUhlng  and  liquidating  pertinent 
overpayments  of  DIC.  There  would  be  no 
additional  cost  as  a  result  of  its  enactment. 

Section  303  of  the  draft  bill  would  elimi- 
nate certain  duplications  of  DIC  payments 
which  can  occur  under  present  law.  Addition- 
al amounts  are  payable  to  a  surviving  spouse 
for  each  child  below  age  18.  and  these  pay- 
ments are  discontinued  upon  the  child's 
18th  birthday.  Under  subsection  414(c)  of 
title  38.  DIC  also  becomes  payable  to  the 
children  In  such  famUles  once  they  attain  age 
18  if  they  are  attending  school,  and  can  con- 
tinue until  they  reach  age  23  whUe  they 
continue  to  attend  This  entitlement  becomes 
effective  the  first  day  of  the  month  of  their 
18th  birthdays  Hence,  for  the  period  from 
the  first  of  that  month  until  the  birthday 
of  the  child,  a  dual  award  Is  being  paid. 
Section  303  would  eliminate  this  duplicate 
payment  by  reducing  the  child's  award  for 
the  month  of  his  or  her  birthday  by  the 
amount  of  the  surviving  spouse's  additional 
award  for  the  same  month  attributable  to 
the  child. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  yearly  savings  to 
be  effected  by  section  303  would  be  approxi- 
mately $50,000. 

The  last  section  of  title  III.  section  304. 
would  amend  the  current  law  applicable  to 
certain  veteran  pensioners  who  are  furnished 
domiciliary,  hospital,  or  nursing  home  care 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  The  perti- 
nent statute,  38  U.S  C  §  3203(a)(1).  pro- 
vides that  when  a  veteran  having  neither 
spouse  nor  child  Is  furnished  domiciliary 
care  by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  no 
pension  In  excess  of  $60  per  month  may  be 
paid  to  or  for  that  Individual  after  the  end 
of  the  second  full  calendar  month  following 
the  month  of  admission  In  cases  Involving 
veterans  having  neither  spouse  nor  child  who 
are  furnished  hospital  or  nursing  home  care 
by  the  agency,  the  pension  limitation  Is  ap- 
plicable after  the  end  of  the  third  full 
calendar  month  following  the  month  of  ad- 
mission The  rationale  for  providing  a  more 
generous  jjeriod  of  time  before  pension  Is  re- 
duced In  cases  involving  hospital  or  nursing 
home  care  Is  that  Individuals  In  these  cate- 
gories are  more  likely  than  are  domiciliary 
residents  to  have  major  expenses  (such  as 
rent  for  living  quarters)  which  -will  either 
continue  during  or  resume  following  the 
periods  of  care  Section  3203(a)(1)  further 
provides  that  when  Individuals  are  readmit- 
ted for  domiciliary,  hospital,  or  nursing  home 
care  within  six  months,  nenslon.  will  be 
limited  to  $60  per  month  after  the  month  of 
readmisslon  if  the  earlier  period  of  care  was 
of  not  less  than  two  full  calendar  months. 
The  anomalous  result  of  this  statutory 
scheme  Is  that  a  veteran  who  has  been  fur- 
nished hospital  or  nursing  home  care  for 
a  period  of  more  than  t'wo  but  less  than 
three  months,  and  has  therefore  not  experi- 
enced a  reduction  of  pension,  will  neverthe- 
less suffer  an  Immediate  reduction  of  pen- 
sion If  readmitted  for  such  care  within  six 
months  after  the  Initial  period.  Section  304 
of  the  draft  bill  would  amend  section  3203 
(a)  (1)  to  provide  that  upon  readmisslon  for 
hoepltal  or  nursing  home  care,  an  Immediate 
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pension  reduction  after  the  month  of  read- 
misslon  would  occur  only  If  the  initial  period 


fects  in   the   course  of  its  inquiry  on 
technology  transfers. 


interlocking  interests  that  supposedly  char- 
acterized  detente.   Rather,   the   Adminlstra- 
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pension  reduction  after  the  month  of  read- 
mission  would  occur  only  If  the  Initial  period 
of  care  had  been  of  sufficient  duration  (i.e.. 
at  least  three  full  calendar  months)  to  have 
res\ilted  in  a  pension  reduction. 

The  cost  of  section  304  would  be  less  than 
»1, 000.000  per  year. 

Title  rv  of  the  draft  legislation  specifies 
an  effective  date  of  October  1.  1980.  for  all 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  the  draft  bill  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely, 

Max  Cleland. 
Administrator  .0 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    2152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  <Mr.  Javits>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2152.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  doubling  of  investment 
tax  credit  for  used  section  38  property 
by  raising  the  $100  000  limitation  on  such 
property  to  $200,000. 

S.     2417  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsfn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Danforth  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2417,  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Productivity  Improvement 
Act  of  1980." 

SENATt     RESOLUTTON     407 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr.  Weicker> 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  DuRKiN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  407,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  it 
offer  its  congratulations  to  Americans 
who  participated  in  the  Second  Olympic 
Winter  Games  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped in  Geilo.  Non^ay. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  418— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
PAY  A  GRATUITY 

Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  the 
following  original  resolution,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

3    Res   418 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Helen  Barkan.  widow  of  Sam  Barkan.  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
a  sum  equal  to  1 1 ' ;  months'  compensation  at 
the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time 
of  his  death  said  sum  to  be  considered  In- 
clusive of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  al- 
lowances. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


TRANSFER   OF  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
THE  SOVIETS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  30.  1980,  in  addressing  the  Con- 
ference on  U.S.  Technological  Policy 
Issues  held  by  the  Institute  of  Electrical 
and  Electronics  Engineers  iIEEE),  I 
pointed  out  the  failure  of  past  U.S. 
policy  to  restrict  the  flow  of  security  sen- 
sitive technology  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies.  The  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations — of  which  I  am 
vice  chairman — has  identified  these  de- 


fects in   the   course   of  its   inquiry  on 
technology  transfers, 

I  also  raised  questions  as  to  how  seri- 
ous the  Carter  administration  really  is 
with  its  new  purported  "get  tough" 
policy  on  exporting  high  technology  to 
the  Soviets.  The  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee will  be  carefully  monitoring  the 
implementation  of  this  new  policy, 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
my  views  on  this  important  issue  with 
my  colleagues.  To  that  end,  I  ask  that 
my  remarks  to  the  IEEE  on  this  matter 
be  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  remarks  follow: 
Technology  Transfer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
(Remarks    by   Senator   Henry   M.   Jackson) 

Our  country  now  confronts,  for  the  first 
time,  a  potentially  adverse  strategic  balance, 
a  changing  balance  against  us  in  theater 
nuclear  forces  In  Europe,  and  a  continuation 
of  the  West's  inferiority  in  regional  con- 
ventional forces.  Only  because  of  our  con- 
siderable historic  advantage  in  technology 
have  we  been  able  to  maintain  strategic 
parity  with  the  Soviets.  Now  our  technologi- 
cal lead  Is  being  seriously  challenged.  The 
Russians  have  outspent  the  U.S.  on  military 
research  and  development  by  50 '7  over  the 
last  decade.  A  particularly  threatening  factor 
Is  the  laxity  in  U.S.  controls  on  the  transfer 
of  strategic  technology  to  Soviet  bloc 
nations. 

The  relaxation  of  controls  on  strategic 
trade  with  Moscow  has  been  a  central  prin- 
ciple of  the  policy  of  detente  under  three 
Administrations.  A  basic  tenet  of  the  policy 
is  that  trade  would  create  a  web  of  Inter- 
locking interests.  A  purported  benefit  to  be 
achieved  was  greater  cooperation  from  the 
Soviets.  But  the  Kremlin  has  exploited 
detente  to  acquire  the  West's  latest  tech- 
nology to  make  up  for  their  own  deficiencies 
and  thereby  fortify  its  military-Industrial 
complex.  "The  Administration  should  not 
have  been  surprised  that  logistical  support 
for  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  was 
provided  by  Kama  River  trucks  produced 
from  American  and  other  Western  tech- 
nology. 

Lenin  foretold  this  process.  He  said  that 
Western  capitalists  would  sell  the  Soviet 
Union  the  rope  with  which  the  Soviets 
would  hang  the  West. 

The  truth  is  our  export  control  system  Is 
a  shambles.  The  United  States  and  its  allies 
have  been  selling  the  rope  to  the  Soviets 
What  we  haven't  sold,  we  have  been  giving 
away  In  educational,  governmental  and  com- 
mercial technical  exchange  programs.  What 
we  haven't  sold  or  given  away,  they  have 
been  stealing. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Kama  River  Truck 
plant.  The  US.  approved  the  export  of  goods 
and  technology  In  1971  for  this  plant  despite 
the  objections  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  these  trucks  could  and  would  probably 
be  used  by  the  Soviets  to  enhance  their 
military  logistical  support. 

When  It  became  a  matter  of  public  record 
last  summer  that  the  risk  had  materialized, 
the  Administration  declined  to  take  any  re- 
medial action.  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
former  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  made  the 
bizarre  assertion  that  the  presence  of  Kama 
trucks  in  Soviet  military  units  in  Eastern 
Europe  did  not  constitute  a  diversion  of  the 
plant  to  military  use  The  Secretary  sug- 
gested that  there  was  no  basis  for  concern 
because  the  Soviets  had  not  made  a  specific, 
legally  enforceable  promise  not  to  divert  the 
trucks  to  military  use.  This  same  false  rea- 
soning was  used  by  the  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  when  he  testified  be- 
fore Congress  that  there  would  be  no  diver- 
sion even  if  the  Russians  started  producing 
armored  personnel  carriers  at  the  Kama 
plant 

The  controversy  demonstrated  that  the 
Soviet  Union   was  not  caught  in  a  web  of 


interlocking  Interests  that  supposedly  char- 
acterized detente.  Rather,  the  Administra- 
tion behaved  like  a  brain-damaged  spider 
caught  in  its  own  web.  unable  to  extricate 
itself.  The  Administration  resisted  taking 
any  action  in  response  to  the  Kama  River 
diversion  until  after  the  .Afghanistan  inva- 
sion, imdertaken  with  the  assistance  of 
Kama  trucks.  Then  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment revoked  two  licenses  for  spare  parts  for 
the  IBM  computer  at  the  Kama  foundry. 
But.  Just  a  few  days  before  the  Invasion,  the 
Commerce  Department  was  opposed  to  re- 
voking even  these  licenses. 

Now.  take  the  case  of  the  Zil  complex.  The 
corruption  of  security  analysis  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  Justify  the  export  of  computer 
equipment  to  the  Zil  complex,  a  Soviet  or- 
ganization known  to  produce  trucks  and 
missile  launchers  for  the  Soviet  military.  The 
government  Justified  the  sale  of  a  computer 
to  the  Zil  complex  on  the  ground  that  the 
contribution  to  the  military  is  not  sig- 
nificant The  argument  ran  that  only  a  rela- 
tively small  percentage  of  Zils  truck  pro- 
duction goes  to  the  military  and  that  Zll 
produces  only  a  small  number  of  missile 
launchers.  This  is  a  short-sighted  and  dan- 
gerous accountant's  numbers  game. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the  French 
balloonist  who  one  day  strayed  off  his  course, 
crossed  the  Channel  and  crash-landed  in  the 
English  country  side.  Luckily,  an  English 
gentleman  was  nearby  and  raced  to  the  bal- 
loon and  assisted  the  dazed  Frenchman,  who 
asked  "Where  am  I?"  The  Englishman  re- 
plied: "You  are  in  a  basket  in  the  middle  of 
a  meadow,  my  dear  chap  "  The  Frenchman 
then  asked:  "Monsieur,  are  you  an  accoun- 
tant, by  any  chance?"  The  surprise  English- 
man replied:  "Yes,  by  George,  but  how  did 
you  know  that?  "  The  Frenchman  responded: 
"Because  the  information  you  gave  me  Is 
completely   accurate,  but  totally  useless." 

The  moral  of  the  story  Is  that  Congress 
cannot  legislate  good  Judgment  which  has 
been  so  often  lacking  in  the  administration 
of  our  export  laws. 

n 

Export  administration  officials  have  Justi- 
fied many  sales  to  the  Soviets  on  the  ground 
of  "foreign  availability"— that  Is  to  say- 
comparable  quality  goods  or  technology  are 
available  in  substantial  quantities  from  for- 
eign sources  All  too  frequently,  however, 
foreign  availability  findings  have  been  based 
on  wholly  inadequate  data  and  superficial 
staff  analysis. 

Many  security-sensitive  technology  sales  to 
the  Soviets  have  been  Justified  on  the  basis 
that  the  cooperation  of  our  COCOM  allies- 
NATO  and  Japan — could  not  be  secured. 

In  fact,  the  United  States  has  been  un- 
dermining the  effectiveness  of  COCOM.  It  has 
taken  the  lead  in  seeking  exceptions  from 
the  COCOM  embargoes  on  security-sensi- 
tive items,  which  has  encouraged  our  allies 
to  act  likewise. 

I  believe  the  whole  foreign  availability 
issue  has  been  blown  out  of  perspective  by 
government  officials  and  businessmen  who 
have  been  eager  to  increase  US.  evports.  We 
must  keep  in  mind  that  export  controls  ap- 
ply Just  to  strategically  significant  items. 
These  items  have  accounted  for  only  1  'T  of 
our  total  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we 
err  on  the  1  'r .  it  should  be  on  the  side  of 
security. 

The  net  result  of  U.S.  policies  over  the  past 
decade  has  been  to  create  a  working  pre- 
sumption that  goods  and  technologies  that 
are  on  our  national  security  control  list  can 
be  exported  As  a  consequence,  less  than 
5"  of  license  applications  for  exports  to  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  denied. 

This  has  meant  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  Soviet  Union's  military  potential. 
Western  technology  has  upgraded  the  So- 
viet motor  vehicle,  machine-building  and 
chemical  Industries.  IBM  computers  licensed 
for  export  to  the  Soviets  were  helpful  to 
them  in  the  development  of  their  own  Ryad 
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computer  system.  U.S.  ball  bearing  grinders 
sold  to  the  Soviets  in  1973  and  1974  are  mak- 
ing a  distinctive  contribution  to  the  Soviet 
military  effort  and  could  be  producing  the 
precision  miniature  ball  bearings  used  in  cur- 
rent and  follow-on  m;rv  guidance  systems, 
in 
For  years  proponents  of  detente  have  en- 
couraged the  Soviet  bloc  nations  to  send 
their  best  technicians  and  scientists  to  our 
leading  educational  institutions  to  study  and 
work  in  the  computer  and  other  advanced 
and  emerging  technological  fields  which  may 
not  have  reached  the  military  application 
phase  In  this  country.  For  example,  one  Rus- 
sian exchange  student  came  to  the  U  S  to 
study  the  chemistry  of  fuel-air  explosives 
In  contrast,  American  students  go  to  the  So- 
viet Union  to  study  literature,  history  and 
economics.  Business  and  governmental  ex- 
perts are  expressing  growing  concern  about 
the  virtually  unregulated  flow  of  critical 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  oc- 
curred in  these  exchange  programs,  with  no 
reciprocal  benefits  to  our  country. 

IV 

» ,yS?,'lf  Z^  ^^""^  ''^"'^'^  °"  business  as  usual 
with  the  Soviets,  they  have  been  stealing  our 
best  technology  that  we  won't  sell  them  In- 
telligence   agencies    estimate    that    between 

barLT  IZ'-  ^'"^  """""^  °'  Western  em- 
bargoed goods  were  illegally  shipped  to  the 

tZT%!f'^^^7  °^  °^^^"^  ^^  ^^^  tes- 
tified  that   the  Soviet   Union   has  a   "large 

ontlT"^.'""'-°'^^"'^'*  *"*1  effective'' 
operat^lon     to     Illegally     acquire     security- 

Z  th''r,^r^""  ^°°^"  ^""^  technologies 
The  thefts  have  included  some  of  our  most 

Irnfu?.?  ^^^  computers.  The  clandestine 
acquisitions  we  know  about  appear  to  be 
only  the  tip  of  an  Iceberg.  The  results  in 
terms  of  damage  to  our  security  far  exceed 
the  dollar  value  of  the  equipment  and  tech- 
nology Involved. 

v 

The  Senate  Permanent  Subcommltte  on 
Investigations— of  which  I  am  vice  Chair- 
man—has been  Inquiring  Into  the  adverse 
impact  on  our  national  security  of  lax  con- 
trols on  the  transfer  of  technology  to  Soviet 
bloc  nations.  I  have  made  recommendations 
to  the  Carter  Administration  to  remedy  the 
defects  in  our  export  control  system  which 
have  been  Identified  in  the  Subcommittee 
studies  and  hearings. 

Finally,  since  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  Administration  has  Indicated  Its  Inten- 
tion to  pursue  a  more  restrictive  export  con- 
trol policy  toward  the  Soviets.  The  Admin- 
istration has  said  that: 

Generally  it  will  not  approve  exports  of 
COCOM  Items; 

It  win  tighten  criteria  used  In  reviewing 
applications  for  licenses  for  the  export  of 
technology,  including  process  know-how  for 
plants  and  militarily  relevant  industrial 
sectors; 

And  has  established  a  presumption  of  de- 
nial for  exports  of  technology  for  manufac- 
turing oil  and  gas  production  and  explora- 
tion equipment. 

In  addition,  the  Administration  is  nego- 
tiating with  our  COCOM  allies  with  a  view 
to  seeking  their  agreement  on  Improved 
multilateral  controls. 

These  are  steps  in  the  right  direction.  But 
I  am  concerned  about  some  aspects  of  the 
Administration's  new  guidelines: 

First,  the  Commerce  Department  said  that 
the  new  U.S.  "no-exceptlons"  policy  is  sub- 
ject to  possible  exceptions,  aearly,  those 
exceptions  could  be  Interpreted  narrowly  or 
broadly. 

One  exception  crlterton  that  troubles  me 
Is  for  spare  parts  and  servicing  of  computers 
that  had  been  previously  exported  to  the 
Soviets  but  which  would  not  be  licensed 
under  the  new  policy.  The  Commerce  De- 
partment Is  suggesting  that  continuing  to 
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supply  parts  and  service  to  these  computers 
may  serve  Western  security  interests  by 
maintaining  visitation  safeguards.  These  so- 
called  "safeguards,"  however,  provide  no 
adequate  assurance  against  diversion  of 
computer  time  to  military  use.  This  was 
confirmed  In  recent  testimony  before  our 
Investigations  Subcommittee  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Perry- and  is  a  view  shared 
by  other  experts.  1  urge  that  this  exception 
criterion  be  revoked  since  it  is  without  foun- 
dation and  permits  the  Soviets  the  miUtary 
advantage  of  using  the  very  type  of  com- 
puters which  we  say  we  won't  sell  to  them. 

Second,  thus  far  the  new  policy  consists 
largely  of  general  statements  of  principles 
and  intentions  and  possible  exceptions, 
which  will  be  translated  into  licensing  de- 
cisions on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  proof  of 
the  policy  Is  in  Its  implementation. 

The  Commerce  Department  has  yet  to 
decide  whether  to  revoke  or  confirm  about 
400  suspended  licenses  and  300  suspended 
applications  for  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  understand  that  a  few  cases  have  l>een 
decided  but  that  the  Commerce  Department 
has  not  given  public  notice  of  this  fact.  I 
urge  the  Administration  to  publicly  report 
its  actions  on  these  licenses  and  applica- 
tions consistent  with  the  protection  of  pro- 
prietary information.  The  public  has  a  right 
to  know.  In  any  event,  the  Investigations 
Subcommittee  will  be  monitoring  these 
decisions. 

Third,  certain  U.S.  assembly  line  equip- 
ment and  technology  remain  exportable  to 
the  Kama  River  truck  plant  without  a  vali- 
dated license  and  will  be  shipped  unless  the 
Administration  stops  it.  Such  items  could 
be  used  to  expand  significantly  the  capacity 
of  that  plant  They  should  be  subject  to  vali- 
dated license  control  and  licenses  should  be 
denied.  Other  technologies  and  goods  which 
could  materially  upgrade  or  expand  known 
Soviet  manufacturers  of  products  for  the 
military  should  also  be  subject  to  validated 
license  requirements  and  licenses  should 
likewise  be  denied. 

Fourth,  a  number  of  kibitzers  suggest  that 
the  new  American  get-tough  policy  on  high 
technology  will  fall  because  one  or  more  of 
our  allies  may  not  cooperate  I  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  resumes  its  position  of 
leadership  on  export  control,  our  allies  will 
be  inclined  to  Join  us  .After  all,  it  is  In  their 
security  Interests  as  well  as  ours. 

Should  a  nation  initially  refuse  to  coop- 
erate with  us  in  denying  alternative  sources 
of  strategic  technology  or  goods,  it  hardly 
enhances  U.S.  credibility  to  race  to  Moscow 
to  sell  the  very  item  we  had  argued  would 
be  contrary  to  our  security  Interests  for  the 
other  nation  to  sell.  In  such  Instances,  the 
US  should  make  vigorous  diplomatic  efforts 
to  persuade  such  a  nation  to  reconsider.  If 
the  President  needs  additional  authority  to 
encourage  other  nations  to  cooperate  in 
multilateral  controls.  I  assume  he  will  ask 
for  it  and  that  the  Congress  would  support 
appropriate  legislation. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  that  It  took  the 
cataclysmic  invasion  of  Afghanistan  to 
awaken  the  Administration  to  the  need  to 
tighten  up  export  controls.  Beyond  this.  I 
am  dismayed  that  President  Carter  seems  to 
view  the  new  export  control  policy  primar- 
ily as  a  temporary  retaliation  for  the  inva- 
sion, and  that  he  has  Indicated  U.S.  policy 
will  revert  to  a  pre-lnvaslon  normality.  If  the 
Soviets  withdraw  from  Afghanistan. 

On  March  3.  Secretary  Vance  said  that 
"When  Soviet  troops  are  fully  withdrawn 
from  Afghanistan,  our  intention  is  to  remove 
the  sanctions  we  have  Imposed  since  the 
invasion  of  that  nation  "  The  President  told 
the  Washington  Post  on  March  29:  "I  hope 
that  eventually  if  the  Soviets  will  withdraw 
from  Afghanistan  that  we  can  restore  normal 
trade  relationships  and  other  relationships 
with  the  Soviets."  On  April  11,  the  President 


told  a  press  conference:  "It  is  essentia)  that 
our  mtentions  be  absolutely  clear  The 
measures  we  have  taken  against  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  Invasion  will  remain  in 
effect  until  there  Is  total  withdrawal  of  So- 
viet troops  from  Afghanistan." 

VI 

My  friends,  the  situation  calls  for  a  co- 
herent, consistent,  national  export  control 
policy  effectively  administered — not  quick 
fixes,  diplomatic  feints  and  nostalgic  talk 
about  detente  and  normal  trade  relation- 
ships. 

President  Carter  often  says  he  is  a  reader 
and  admirer  of  Professor  Relnhold  NIebuhr. 
I  urge  him  to  take  to  heart  these  words  of 
that  distinguished  theologian : 

"There  has  ne\'er  been  a  scheme  of  Justice 
in  history  which  did  not  have  a  balance  of 
power  at  Its  foundation.  If  the  democratic 
nations  fall,  their  failure  must  be  partly  at- 
tributed to  the  faulty  strategy  of  Idealists 
who  have  tco  many  Illusions  when  they  face 
realists  who   have   too   little   conscience" 

The  flaws  in  our  export  controls  are  due 
to  an  absence  of  conviction,  not  of  resources: 
it  is  within  our  capacity  and  that  of  our 
allies  to  remedy  them.  It  is  still  possible  to 
improve  our  export  controls  But  the  time  is 
long  overdue  to  translate  rhetoric  about  our 
tough   new   policy   Into  effective  action. 9 


A  SALUTE  TO  SAFETY  PATROLS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  every 
morning  and  every  afternoon,  we  see 
them  at  our  intersections,  their  disposi- 
tions as  bright  and  refreshing  as  the 
fluorescent  orange  barmers  they  wear. 
Like  our  other  public  servants,  school 
safety  patrols  are  always  on  duty,  help- 
ing other  children  to  arrive  safely  at 
their  elementary  schools.  The  patrols" 
care  and  concern  shines  through  in  their 
every  action. 

Tomorrow  morning.  Saturday.  May  3. 
at  10,  these  civic-minded  youngsters  will 
be  honored  during  the  49th  Annual 
School  Safety  Parade  through  down- 
town Washington.  Over  28,000  elemen- 
tary school  patrols  are  expected  to 
march  in  the  parade,  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Potomac  Division  of  the  Amer- 
ican Automobile  Association.  Marching 
bands,  drill  teams,  circus  clowns,  and 
familiar  children's  characters  will  also 
participate  in  the  festivities.  Patrol  dele- 
gations from  Maryland.  Virginia,  and 
District  schools  have  been  busy  for  weeks 
creating  floats  and  slogans  with  a  theme 
of  safety. 

The  parade  will  have  wide  appeal  for 
children.  Patrols  from  the  Hearst  Ele- 
mentary School  in  the  District,  for  ex- 
ample, will  be  marching  to  the  rhvthm  of 
this  slogan:  "The  Hearst  patrols  are 
safety  bugs,  we're  here  to  spread  the 
word.  'Safety'  is  our  motto,  well  bug  you 
till  we're  heard"  The  children  wOl  be 
dressed  as  good  bugs  and  bad  bues.  the 
latter  demonstrating  poor  safety  habits, 
such  as  failing  to  cross  the  street  at  an 
intersection  and  not  listening  to  the  pa- 
trols. 

On  occasion,  a  school's  safety  motto 
receives  national  attention.  Such  was  the 
case  with  the  slogan,  "Behind  every 
rolling  ball  is  a  running  child."  which 
the  AAA  adopted  for  widespread  use 
after  it  originated  in  a  safety  patrol  pa- 
rade in  the  early  1940's. 

The  parade  attracted  patrol  delega- 
tions from  schools  nationwide  until  the 
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late  1960's.  when  demonstrations  in 
Washington  discouraged  attendance. 
This  year,  patrols  from  California. 
Michigan,  and  North  Carolina  have  been 
invited  to  join  the  local  children  in  the 
parade,  with  hopes  of  revitalizing  the 
event's  traditional  national  dimension. 

The  parsuie  offers  an  oportunity  for 
area  patrols  to  develop  a  sense  of 
camaraderie  and  cooperation  among  the 
schools.  The  patrols  keep  that  spirit 
alive  throughout  the  year  at  area  patrol 
Olympic  sports  days,  summer  safety 
training  camps,  and  group  trips  to  local 
sporting  events. 

As  AAA  Traffic  Safety  Manager  Tony 
Giannone  says,  the  parade  is  essentially 
the  best  way  for  the  community  to  thank 
the  thousands  of  area  youngsters  for 
their  dedication  to  a  difficult  job  that  the 
schools  cannot  afford  to  pay  adults  to 
do.  Yet  the  parade  is  but  the  culmina- 
tion of  year-round,  multifaceted  safety 
education  programs  in  area  schools.  For 
example,  the  traffic  safety  divisions  of 
two  Maryland  counties,  Montgomery  and 
Prince  Georges,  give  presentations  to 
schoolchildren  and  community  citizens 
on  such  diverse  topics  as  responsible  bi- 
cycle riding  in  the  spring  and  sleigh  rid- 
ing in  the  winter,  fire  prevention  during 
the  Christmas  season,  and  pedestrian 
safety  at  all  times.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  Prince  Georges  County,  which  re- 
ceived an  AAA  commendaton  for  having 
the  lowest  pedestrian  accident  rate  in  the 
country  for  a  jurisdiction  of  its  size  in 
1979.  I  ask  that  an  article  from  the 
American  Motorist  magazine,  which  de- 
scribes elements  of  the  Prince  Georges 
County  traffic  safety  program,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Prince  Georges  County  Police  Satett 
Programs 

Every  parent  is  concerned  with  the  safety 
of  their  children,  yet  few  realize  the  Impor- 
tant role  local  police  officers  play  In  shaping 
the  safety  habits  their  youngsters  learn. 
Often,  It  Is  the  friendly  police  officer  who  first 
warns  them  about  "Danger  Stranger"  and 
teaches  them  how  to  evacuate  a  school  bus 
in  case  of  emergency. 

Here  in  the  metropolitan  Washington  area, 
police  administrators  have  long  recognized 
the  value  of  safety  education  In  every  Juris- 
diction, full-time  police  officers  are  assigned 
to  assist  schools  in   this  Important   task. 

The  Safety  Education  Section  of  the  Prince 
George  s  County  Police  Department,  however, 
deserves  special  recognition  for  their  versa- 
tile safety  programming  at  all  school  levels 
Under  the  direction  of  Sergeant  Kenneth  W 
Savoid,  a  corporal  and  six  officers  bring  their 
safety  message  to  approximately  140.000  stu- 
dent-: In  Prince  George  s  County  each  school 
year  Here  are  a  few  highlights  of  their  out- 
standing program: 

An  officer  from  the  safety  section  visits 
every  elementary  school  in  the  county  at 
least  twice  per  year  to  address  a  school  as- 
sembly or  talk  to  an  Individual  classroom. 
These  safety  presentations,  which  often  in- 
clude films  and  hand-out  materials,  are  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  various 
grade  levels  Topics  Include  pedestrian,  bus, 
skateboard  and  bike  safety 

The  five  officers  assigned  to  the  county's 
133  elementary  schools  also  serve  as  t>ollce 
safety  coordinators  for  the  county's  7,000- 
member  School  Safety  Patrol  program.  As 
coordinators,  they  attend  patrol  meetings 
at  each  school  several  times  a  year,  distrib- 
ute AAA  safety  equipment  and  training  ma- 


terials, supervise  at  hazardous  locations  and 
plan  special  outings  for  patrol  members. 
These  officers  are  also  responsible  for  the 
county's  adult  crossing  guards. 

During  the  summer.  In  cooperation  with 
AAA  and  the  Prince  George's  County  School 
System,  the  section  conducts  six.  one-week 
resident  training  camps  for  future  school 
safety  patrol  officers  at  the  Croom  Voca- 
tional Center  in  Upper  Marlboro,  Maryland 
At  the  camp,  the  youngsters  learn  how  to 
supervise  the  patrol  unit  at  their  school. 
The  dally  camp  schedule  Includes  classroom 
and  on-the-street  Instruction  In  patrol  du- 
ties, as  well  as  games,  contests,  campflres 
and  sporting  events  organized  by  the  police 
officers. 

This  year,  600  boys  and  girls,  representing 
patrol  units  at  every  elementary  school  In 
the  county,  attended  the  training  sessions 

Officers  assigned  to  the  county  high  schools 
hold  "rap"  sessions  with  students  enrolled 
In  driver  education  courses.  Topics  covered 
range  from  traffic  safety  law  to  the  effect  of 
alcohol  and  drugs  on  driving  ability.  Through 
these  Informal  discussions,  the  officers  reach 
virtually  every  new  driver  In  Prince  George's 
County. 

The  county's  unique  "Block  Parent"  pro- 
gram developed  by  the  section  In  the  late 
1960's.  has  won  acclaim  throughout  the  na- 
tion. Parents  who  volunteer  for  the  program 
are  carefully  screened  by  the  police  depart- 
ment and  then  given  a  sign  which  identifies 
their  home  as  a  place  youngsters  can  go  If 
they  need  help  while  walking  to  or  from 
school.  Ideally,  one  block  parent  is  located 
along  every  major  school  route. 

Several  officers  conduct  bike  "rodeos"  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  months  to  teach 
bike  safety  and  maintenance  to  county 
youths.  The  rodeos  have  proved  to  be  very 
successful.  Last  year,  for  example.  7,716 
youngsters  attended  the  workshops  and  reg- 
istered their  bicycles. 

AAA  salutes  the  Prince  George's  County 
Police  Safety  Education  Section  for  a  Job 
well  done !  # 


SOLIDARITY  DAY:  THE  COURAGE 
OF  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years,  the  efforts  of  the  American  Jewish 
community  to  aid  and  encourage  the  be- 
leaguered Soviet  Jewish  community  have 
been  outstanding  Just  this  Sunday,  on 
April  27,  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry  sponsored  "Soli- 
darity Sunday."  a  public  outpouring  of 
support  for  fellow  Jews  living  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Since  1972.  communities  all 
across  the  Nation  have  been  holding  sim- 
ilar demonstrations  to  reaffirm  their  soli- 
darity with  their  Jewish  brethren  in  the 
U.S.S  R.  who  have  been  denied  the  free- 
dom to  practice  their  religion  and  the 
right  to  live  in  the  country  of  their 
choice. 

I  wholeheartedly  commend  groups  such 
as  the  Greater  New  York  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  for  their  unwavering  com- 
mitment to  the  causes  of  freedom  and 
justice.  As  Cochairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Eu- 
rope. I  know  all  too  well  that  the  Krem- 
lin has  callously  ignored  the  pledges  that 
it  made  at  Helsinki  5  years  ago  and  has 
consistently  failed  to  facilitate  the  re- 
unification of  families  and  to  re'=pect  the 
fundamental  freedoms  of  its  citizens. 

On  the  same  day  that  New  Yorkers 
were  rallying  not  far  from  the  United 
Nations  to  commemorate  "Solidarity 
Sunday,"  Jewish  activist  Ida  Nudel  was 


celebrating  her  49th  birthday.  But  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row.  this  brave  wom- 
an was  forced  to  observe  her  birthday 
in  exile  in  a  remote  Siberian  village.  In 
June  of  1978.  Ida  was  sentenced  to  4 
years  of  internal  exile  for  "malicious 
hooliganism  "  Her  crime  had  been  to 
hang  a  placard  from  the  window  of  her 
Moscow  apartment  that  was  inscribed 
with  the  plea:  'KGE.  Give  Me  My  Visa 
to  Israel!  " 

Ida  had  first  applied  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  in  1971.  Her  only  living  relatives 
were  allowed  to  leave  and  settle  in  Is- 
rael. But  Ida  was  repeatedly  denied  an 
exit  visa.  An  economist  by  profession, 
she  soon  became  active  in  helping  Jews, 
like  herself,  who  had  been  victims  of  So- 
viet persecution  and  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned for  speaking  out  for  what  they 
believed.  Ida  gave  new  hope  to  those 
languishing  in  Soviet  prisons  and  camps 
through  her  letters  and  gift  parcels.  For 
her  selfless  efforts  in  their  behalf,  she 
was  known  as  "the  guardian  angel"  of 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

Now  this  "guardian  angel"  is  living  in 
intolerable  conditions  in  the  bleak  Si- 
berian marshlands.  The  harsh  winter 
has  taken  its  toll  on  her  health;  she 
suffers  from  a  heart  ailment,  a  stomach 
ulcer  and  kidney  problems.  In  October 
of  1979.  she  asked  to  see  a  specialist  in 
Moscow,  but  the  local  doctor  refused. 

Simply  exiling  Ida  Nudel  to  Siberia 
was  not  enough  for  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties. Now  they  are  contriving  to  turn 
the  local  populace  against  her.  In  Febru- 
ary of  this  year,  the  regional  newspaper 
in  Tomsk  oblast  included  a  scathing  per- 
sonal attack  against  Ida  in  an  article 
about  "the  intrigues  of  Zionism."  Ida  re- 
ports, to  her  dismay,  that  copies  of  this 
article  have  been  posted  in  stores  and 
public  places  in  and  around  the  small 
village  where  she  lives  and  throughout 
the  entire  rayon. 

It  is  time  for  the  suffering  of  Ida  Nu- 
del to  end.  She  and  others  like  her  must 
be  allowed  to  exercise  the  basic  civil 
rights  promised  to  them  in  the  Helsinki 
accords  and  guaranteed  them  by  the  nu- 
merous human  rights  covenants  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed. 

As  we  remember  the  plight  of  Soviet 
Jews  on  occasions  such  as  "Solidarity 
Sunday.  "  it  is  also  an  appropriate  time 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  valiant  figure  in 
the  Soviet  Jewish  movement  and  ap- 
plaud her  courage.  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  in  the  near  future  when  Ida  Nudel 
will  be  free  to  celebrate  her  birthday, 
surrounded  by  her  family  and  friends 
and  in  the  country  of  her  choice. • 


FOOD   STAMP   SPENDING   MUST  BE 
BROUGHT   UNDER  CONTROL 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  several  of  my  colleagues  have  taken 
the  floor  to  "warn"  the  Senate  that  im- 
mediate action  on  a  massive  infusion  of 
additional  Federal  dollars  is  necessary 
to  avert  a  shutdown  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  in  turn,  feels  obliged  to  take 
the  floor  to  "warn"  the  Senate  that  the 
food  stamp  program  must  be  reformed. 
Otherwise,  it  will  collapse  under  its  own 
weight. 
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Just  like  last  year.  Congress  will  soon 
be  "legislating  in  crisis"  because  the 
food  stamp  program  has  again  spent  tax 
dollars  faster  than  anyone  imagined 
possible.  All  of  this  "emergency  action" 
is  not  coincidental.  Indeed,  it  is  obvi- 
ously contrived.  The  pressure  on  Con- 
gress is  deliberately  orchestrated  by  the 
food  stamp  bureaucracy. 

Last  year,  after  the  administration  de- 
layed for  month  after  month.  Congress 
hurriedly  enacted  the  1979  "emergency" 
food  stamp  bill  which  was  required  to 
prevent  pro  rata  benefit  reductions  to 
all  food  stamp  recipients.  Threats  of 
benefit  reductions  impacting  most  heavi- 
ly upon  the  poorest  citizens  was  the  prod 
used  to  ram  the  additional  billions 
through  Congress  on  an  "emergency" 
basis.  In  that  way.  consideration  of  re- 
forming this  runaway  food  stamp  pro- 
gram was  delayed,  and  the  stage  was 
set  for  massive  increases  in  program 
costs. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  another  "crisis."  Congress  adopted 
the  Lugar  amendment,  of  which  I  was  a 
cosponsor.  That  provision  of  the  law 
makes  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  discretion  in  the  manner  of 
reducing  food  stamp  benefits,  if  program 
expenditures  should  otherwise  exceed 
approDriated  levels.  Also,  the  Lugar 
amendment  requires  monthly  reports 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
program's  cost  estimates.  Since  the  first 
report  in  January  of  this  year,  it  has 
been  obvious  that  moderate  reductions 
in  program  outlays  have  been  needed. 
Instead,  the  Secretary  elected  to  forgo 
any  mild  and  sensible  cutback  and, 
thereby,  risk  a  program  shutdown. 

Meanwhile  the  leadership  in  Congress 
has  again  comolacently  sat  back  while 
the  long-recognized  May  15  deadline  ap- 
proached. Obviously,  the  food  stamp 
"crisis"  which  now  exists  was  purposely 


allowed  to  arise  so  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion must  once  again  be  considered  on 
an  emergency  basis.  Once  again,  there 
will  be  cries  that  there  is  not  suflBcient 
time  to  resolve  necessary  food  stamp  is- 
sues. And,  once  again,  badly  needed  re- 
forms will  again  have  "to  wait  until  next 
year." 

But  food  stamp  reform  cannot  wait. 
The  taxpayers  are  being  bled  white.  Leg- 
islative proposals  for  reasonable  reform 
proposals  have  been  introduced  and 
there  has  been  some  discussion  of 
them.  Food  stamp  reform  is  essential  if 
fiscal  responsibility  is  to  be  achieved. 
Literally  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  are 
at  stake.  No  contrived  "crisis"  can  be 
used  as  a  legitimate  excuse  for  putting 
aside  reasonable  reforms,  and  I  want  it 
made  clear  that  this  Senate,  this  year, 
is  going  to  have  to  address  the  need  for 
these  reforms. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  food  stamp 
crisis  is  the  refusal  by  Congress  to  re- 
form the  food  stamp  program.  One  out 
of  every  seven  Americans  now  meets  the 
overly  lenient  eligibihty  standards  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Indeed.  22  million 
people  are  now  receiving  free  food 
stamps.  And.  the  food  stamp  program 
will  cost  almost  $11  billion  next  year  if 
it  is  not. 

This  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
does  not  intend  that  the  truly  needy 
should  go  hungry.  But,  I  cannot  sit  idly 
by  while  the  food  stamp  program  con- 
tinues to  run  out  of  control.  American 
taxpayers  cannot  afford  to  wait  another 
year  to  rein  in  this  runaway  program. 
Food  stamp  program  reforms  are  need- 
ed— now:  the  Senate  has  an  obligation 
to  assure  they  are  enacted  this  year, 

Mr.  President,  so  that  Senators  may 
have  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
scope  of  the  problem  of  food  stamp 
wastefulness  and  extravagance.  I  asked 
the  minority  staff  of  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestrj'  to  prepare  a  statistical  sum- 
mary and  explanation  of  some  of  the 
most  highly  significant  problem  areas  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  ask  that  the 
report  provided  to  me  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  report  follows : 

Food  Stamp  Facts  and  FictntES 

PARTICIPATION 

The  Congre?sional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  In  March.  21  7  million  people  partici- 
pated In  the  foodstamp  program — that  is  one 
out  of  every  10  Americans 

It  Ls  estimated  that  an  average  of  212  mil- 
lion persons  will  participate  in  FY  1980,  and 
23  million  in  F\'  1981  Only  15  3  million  were 
participating  at  the  beginning  of  FT  1979. 
30  percent  fewer  than  the  expected  level  next 
year  These  figures  are  still  less  than  the 
numbers  FNS  targeted  in  Its  outreach  efforts 
for  FY  1980  (see  enclosed  outreach  Uble) 

Puerto  Rico 

As  of  November.  1979.  over  55  percent  of 
the  population  of  Puerto  Rico  was  receiving 
foodstamps  Puerto  Ricans  represent  9  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  program. 

In  addition.  Puerto  Ricans  received  »748 
mil'ion  worth  of  foodstamp  coupons  in 
1979 — far  more  than  any  sUte  in  the  nation 
and  in  fact  more  than  double  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  every  state  but  New  York  and  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Puerto  Rico  has  the  second  highest  state 
admlnLstrative  costs,  and  yet  still  operates 
its  program  with  the  highest  recipient  fraud 
rate  of  all  the  states  and  trusts 

To  have  program  administrators  saying  on 
the  one  hand  that  piirticipatlon  has  leveled 
off,  while  knowing  full  well  that  the  pro- 
posed outreach  regulations  emb.^rk  on  an  ef- 
fort to  expand  the  program  to  a  total  partici- 
pant objective  of  27  3  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  an  11  million  person  Increase,  exclusive 
of  figures  for  Guam.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  can  easily  mislead  the  Congress. 
The  fiscal  year  1980  estimated  participation 
targets  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  which  tar- 
gets were  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
on  April  10,  1979.  and  are  refiected  in  Table  I. 


TABLE  l.-OUTREACH  TARGETS  ON  A  STATE-BY-STATE  BASIS  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  ' 
(February  1979  figures  used  if  March  1979  Figures  not  available,  thousands  of  peoplel 


State 


Food  stamp  participation 
February  1979       March  1979      1980  tar|e<> 


Alabama 

Alaska, [" 

Arizona "" 

Arkansas '. 

California 

Colorado IIIII^ 

Connectrcut...IIIII^ 

Delaware 

Oistict  of  ColumbiV 

Florida 

Georgia ' 

Hawaii ----- 

Idaho ii"ririi 

Illinois- ""I 

Indiana 21 

Iowa IIIIIIIIII 

Kansas IIII"III 

Kentucky I"„I 

louisiana I 

Maine ""'. 

Maryland...!"'^"'" 
Massachusetts 

Mirhipan 

Minnesola '.ll'.l 

Mississippi. ."^^y" 
Missouri... 1[~~2 
Montana 


15 


432 


1,406 
148 


122 

765 


40 


162 


725 


99 


37 


415 
96 


123 


876 
241 


440 


69 

401 


259 
550 


130 


147 


705 


429 

262 

35 


726 
53 

337 
467 

2,  149 

276 

239 

67 

104 

l.?90 

1.031 
136 
95 

1,207 
474 
225 
227 
701 
791 
144 
375 
573 
866 
365 
659 
646 
99 


State 

Food  stamp  participation 

1980lir|tl' 

eiKe 

February  1979 

Mardi  1979 

Djffcrmc* 

?<)4 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  lersey 

New  Meiico. . .. 
New  York. 

-                   52  „ 

""^"Iim          i."7sd'„ 

160 

64 

71 

669 

235 

1.989 

1,011 

76 

1.211 

386 

202 

1.291 

100 

553 

79 

742 

2.359 

124 

63 

657 

373 

298 

318 

41 

108 

38 
215 
202 
743 
178 

24 

493' 

140 

40 
29 

176 
95 

239 

77 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio.- 

Oklahoma 

Ore£on 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island  .. 

494 

517 

27 

S 

19 
7I( 
178 
184 

32' 

40" 

57 
793 

565 

616 

40 

S8 

70 

208 

18 

380 

30 

111 

South  Caiolina.. 

317  . 

236 

?11 

South  Dakota  . . 
Tennessee 

47 

102 

486 

256 

158 

Texas 

Utah      

942  .. 

43 

1.417 
81 

351 

14 

116 

-77 

Vermont 

Virnnia 

Washington 

West  Vifjinii... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

"ni~ii"i; "267".. 

— 231  .. 

_. 550  „ 

195  .- 

23 

890 

142 

—252 

161 
?1S 

"" io" 

U9 
31 

230 
384 

Total 

16,817     . 

-1-10.806 

64 

not^a'vaiiable"'  '"'"'*'  '"'  ''"*'"■  '''"^°  "'"  '"''  '"*  ^''*'"  '*''"'''•  •"'  *••'*  '"'••  ''""•'  *" 


'  Firares  from  Proposed  Outreach  Repilations,  Apr,  10.  1979,  Federal  Reftst>r. 
From  Minority  Views,  House  Report  on  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1979. 
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CtiaracteTiatics  of  participants 
Ninetv-three  percent  of  foodstamp  house- 


9.  Money  received  In  the  form  of  non-re- 
curring lump-sum  payments,  such  as  income 
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The  administration's  January  budee<t  nro- 
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CharacterUtica  of  participants 

Ninety-three  percent  of  foodstamp  house- 
holds participate  In  more  than  one  major 
Federal  income  transfer  program,  according 
to  the  ChUton  Study  conducted  under  USDA 
m  1974 

The  average  foodstamp  household  partici- 
pates In  three  programs,  according  to  the 
study. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  foodstamp  house- 
holds own  their  own  homes,  according  to 
USDA. 

Thlrty-slx  percent  own  their  own  cars. 

Almost  ten  percent  are  Puerto  Rlcans,  ac- 
cording to  CBO. 

Two  percent  are  college  students. 

0.3  percent  are  strikers,  according  to  the 
latest  FNS  repwrt.  The  number  of  labor- 
management  disputes  tends  to  Increase 
dramatically  as  economic  conditions  de- 
teriorate, so  this  number  can  be  expected  to 
Increase  in  coming  months. 
ELiGiBU-rrr 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans  is  now 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  foodstamp  pro- 
gram. 

If  maximum  deductions  are  taken,  from 
July  to  December  of  1980.  families  wlU  be 
able  to  earn  the  following  Incomes  and  still 
receive  foodstamps: 

Maximum 

ffTOSS 

Family  size:  income 

*  $12,756 

6  14.400 

6 16.056 

7  17.652 

S  - - — -.   19.296 

(BUI  HoaglEmd.  Congressional  Budget 
Office) 

In  order  to  determine  the  level  of  benefits 
a  family  is  to  receive,  the  foodstamp  case- 
worker calculates  a  net  Income  figure  based 
on  several  deductions  from  gross  Income  and 
a  number  of  exclusions  of  various  types  of 
possible  payments. 

Net  income  Is  based  on  the  following 
formula : 

Net  Income  equals  Gross  Income  minus 
[Standard  Deduction  ($80)  minus  20  i>ercent 
of  Earned  Income  minus  Excess  Shelter  Ex- 
pense Deduction  and  or  Dependent  Care  Ex- 
pense Deduction  (total  not  more  than  $110)  1 

Ezcluaioru  from  income 
The  following  are  not  included  In  the  de- 
termination of  gross  Income: 

1.  In-kind  Income,  such  as  food,  clothing, 
or  housing. 

2.  Vendor  payments,  or  payments  made  by 
an  outside  party  on  behalf  of  the  household 
Per  example.  If  a  friend  pays  the  rent  bill 
for  the  household  directly  to  the  landlord. 
this  would  not  be  counted  as  Income 

3.  Any  Income  excluded  by  any  other  fed- 
eral law  from  being  counted  as  Income  un- 
der the  foodstamp  program. 

4.  All  educational  loans  on  which  pay- 
ment Is  deferred,  grants,  scholarships,  fel- 
lowships, veterans'  educational  benefits,  and 
the  like,  to  the  extent  they  are  used  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  at 
an  Institution  of  higher  learning. 

5.  All  loans,  whether  from  private  Individ- 
uals or  Institutions,  other  than  educational 
loans  on  which  payment  Is  deferred. 

6.  Reimbursements  for  Job  or  educational 
expenses,  for  medical  or  dependent  care,  for 
services  provided  under  Title  XX  of  the  So- 
cUl  Security  Act.  and  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses of  volunteers  Incurred  In  their  work, 
as  long  as  the  reimbursements  do  not  exceed 
actual  expenses. 

7.  Payment  received  for  the  care  of  a  third 
party  in  the  household. 

8.  Evnlngs  of  children. 


9.  Money  received  In  the  form  of  non-re- 
currtng  lump-sum  payments,  such  as  Income 
tax  rebates  or  retroactive  social  security  or 
SSI  payments. 

10.  Any  Income  received  too  Infrequently 
or  Irregularly  to  be  reasonably  anticipated, 
and  which  does  not  exceed  $30  In  a  quarter. 

11.  Costs  of  producing  self-employment 
Income. 

POODSTAMP     BENEFrrs 

Pood  stamp  benefits  supplement  a  house- 
holds  food  purchasing  power  to  a  level  suffi- 
cient to  provide  an  economical,  nutritious 
diet  for  every  member  of  that  household.  The 
thrifty  food  plan,  developed  by  DSDA  In  1974. 
provides  the  basis  for  that  diet  It  assumes 
the  amount  necessary  to  feed  a  family  of  four 
consisting  of  a  man  and  woman  age  twenty 
through  fifty-four,  a  child  six  through  eight 
and  a  child  nine  through  eleven.  The  cost  of 
this  diet  plan  is  adjusted  for  family  size,  as 
well  as  twice  a  year  for  inflation. 

Benefits  disbursed  under  the  food  stamp 
program  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
value  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  because  30 '"^ 
of  the  household's  net  Income  is  assumed 
to  be  contributed  to  food  purchases.  Benefit 
levels  are  determined  as  follows: 

Value  of  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  (adjusted  for 
household  size)  minus  30  percent  of  Net  In- 
come equals  Benefit  Level. 

In  FY  1981.  average  benefits  per  person  per 
month  are  estimated  at  $41  00.  or  46  cents 
per  person  per  meal  The  average  per  person 
value  per  month,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $56  by  FT  1981.  or  62  cents  per 
meal. 

COSTS 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 

Fiscal  year— 


1979  1980   1981 


Authorization  ceilinfs  under  current  law...    6.7  6.2      6.2 

CBO  revised  cost  estimates  (April  1980)  ..    6. 8  9. 2  10. 8 
Administration's  revised  budget  estimate 

(Ap  il  1980) 9.0      9.5 

Bud'et  resolution 8.6      8.7 

S.  1309  House  bill:' 

Without  cushion 8.7      9.7 

With  cushion 9.1  10.7 

Percent (5)    (10) 


■  S.  1309  as  passed  by  the  House  Atriculture  Committee  would 
authorize  {8.7  billion  for  riscal  year  1980  and  S9.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1931.  In  addition,  spending  could  exceed  the  1980 
limit  by  5  percent  and  the  1981  limit  by  10  pe'cent  it  the  Secie- 
taiy  should  determine  this  money  Is  needed.  The  Senate  has 
already  voted  to  lift  the  curient  foodstamp  cap  ol  S6.2  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  which  was  set  under  the  1977  Food  Stamp 
Act 

According  to  CBO's  estimate,  costs  will 
have  Increased  58  percent  next  year  over 
thTee  last  year.  And  the  CBO  estimate  for 
next  year  Is  73  percent  above  the  amount 
currently  authorized  for  FY  1981.  The  $9.5 
billion  budget  proposal  made  by  USDA  for 
the  program  next  year  represents  a  full  forty 
percent  of  the  whole  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture budget  proposal. 

FIRST    CONCrmiRENT     BUDGET     RESOLUTION 

Sen.  Con.  Res.  86  recommends  that  legis- 
lative savings  of  $14  billion  be  made  In  the 
foodstamp  program  through  the  following 
cuts: 

Fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 
Program  cuts 
Annual  rather  than  semiannual  c;o6t  of 

living   adjustment -   —0.3 

Count  low  Income  assistance  and 
school  lunch  subsidies  In  calculat- 
ing benefits --. -0.8 

Other  foodstamp  reforms —0.3 


Total. 


-1.4 


USOA  BT7DGET  REVISIONS,  APRIL  1.  ISSO 

The  administration's  January  budget  pro- 
posed a  foodstamp  budget  of  $9,729  billion. 
The  April  revision  lowered  this  figure  to 
$9,461  billion,  based  on  the  assumption  that 
certain  legislative  changes  are  made.  These 
Include: 

Fiscal  year  19S1  budget  authority 

I  In  billions  of  dollars] 
Program  changes 
Annual  adjustment  of  benefits 

on  January-January  basis —•$0.30 

Eliminate  March  poverty  level 

update    to    adjust    eligibility —     .05 

Reduce  student  eligibility —     .06 

Reduce  assets  limit  from 

$1,750  to  $1.500 —     .02 

Reestimate  of  costs  due  to  current 

economic  conditions -f  0.  16 


Total 


-0.27 


REASONS  FOR   COST  INCREASES 

Food  and  Nutrition  Services  attributes  the 
soaring  costs  of  the  program  primarily  to 
higher  than  anticipated  food  price  inflation, 
and  secondarily  to  unemployment  and  "other 
economic  factors."  Greater-than-antlclpated 
growth  in  participation  Is  Ies.s  of  a  factor, 
FNS  claims,  contributing  only  $300  million 
to  the  cost  of  the  program  In  FY  1981.  as  op- 
posed to  the  $2  billion  which  food  price  In- 
flation is  expected  to  add  to  program  costs. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  attributes 
its  recently  revised  and  Increased  estimate 
of  program  costs  primarily  to  the  rapid  In- 
crease in  participation  over  the  past  months. 
Since  January,  food  prices  have  stabilized 
while  the  costs  of  housing,  fuel,  transporta- 
tion and  medical  care  have  risen  dramati- 
cally These  Increases  In  the  prices  of  basic 
items  have  driven  up  partlcii>atlon  in  the 
foodstamp  program  as  households  find  they 
can  adjust  their  expenditures  to  spend  less 
on  food  and  thereby  accommodate  the  price 
increases  In  other  Items.  In  addition,  elimi- 
nation of  the  purchase  requirement  has 
caused  the  program  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
changes  in  the  economy,  according  to  CBO. 
And  finally,  more  households  may  have  come 
on  to  the  foodstamp  rolls  when  they  applied 
for  low  income  energy  assistance  grants  and 
became  for  the  first  time  exposed  to  the  pro- 
gram « 


HANDBOOK   FOR   SMALL   BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  since 
1969.  when  the  "Handbook  for  Small 
Business"  was  last  revised,  enormous 
strides  have  been  taken  by  the  Congress 
to  make  it  easier  for  the  entrepreneur  to 
start  a  small  business  or  grow  and  thrive 
in  an  existing  venture. 

I  am  pleased  today  to  announce  that 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
has  completed  a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  handbook,  to  include  not  only  the 
changes  of  the  last  10  years,  but  to  put 
the  information  in  a  format  that  can  be 
easily  utilized  by  the  small  business 
owner  who  has  no  special  knowledge  of 
Government  programs. 

During  those  years,  the  number  of 
businesses  in  this  country  has  grown 
from  11.7  million  to  more  than  14.6  mil- 
lion according  to  the  latest  figures,  and 
97  percent  of  those  are  smaller  firms. 
These  small  firms  form  a  segment  of  the 
economy  which  produces  more  than  half 
of  all  industrial  inventions  and  innova- 
tions, nearly  half  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  the  great  majority  of  all 
new  jobs  created  in  the  pri'srate  sector. 
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During  those  same  10  years,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  last  4  years,  the  Con- 
gress began  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the 
small  business  community  and  the  giant 
role  that  community  plays  in  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation. 

Corporate  tax  changes  have  already 
been  adopted  generating  an  additional 
$2  billion  a  year  in  capital  for  small 
business.  Estate  tax  law  revisions  have 
been  made  to  keep  family  businesses  in 
the  family.  Regulatory  relief  has  been 
effected.  A  greater  share  of  Federal  dol- 
lars is  being  shifted  to  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  in  Government  procurement 
and  research  and  development  contrsicts. 
And  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  a  much  greater  voice  as  an  advocate 
for  small  business,  and  is  providing  more 
and  more  research  and  assistance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  recent 
positive  actions  that  have  been  taken 
in  Congress  to  stimulate  the  small  busi- 
ness sector. 

The  success  of  the  recent  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
which  culminated  its  work  in  January, 
heralds  a  small  business  decade  in 
Washington  when  Congress  will  do 
much  more  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
this  vital  sector  of  our  economy  by  im- 
plementing those  recommendations. 

If  the  small  businessman  is  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  the  marketplace,  if 
the  entrepreneur  is  to  act  intelligently 
in  beginning  a  venture,  they  must  be 
armed  with  the  best  and  most  up-to- 
date  knowledge.  It  is  for  this  that  the 
new  edition  of  the  Handbook  on  Small 
Business  has  been  designed. 

As  a  primer  for  new  businesses  or  an 
update  for  the  established  firm,  this 
handbook  will  serve  as  a  roadmap 
through  the  programs  of  the  25  Federal 
agencies  that  can  provide  assistance  to 
small  businesses. 

The  handbook  contains  information 
about  tax  benefits,  financing,  manage- 
ment assistance,  buying  from  and  sell- 
ing to  the  Government,  and  research 
and  technical  matters. 

It  fulflUs  an  obvious  need  for  a  guide 
that  describes  simply,  in  layman's 
terms,  the  dozens  of  programs  available 
to  small  business. 

The  American  dream  of  owning  one's 
own  business  is  still  alive.  The  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  believes  that 
this  reference  work  will  make  it  a  little 
bit  easier  for  the  entrepreneur's  dream 
to  become  a  reality.* 


NEW  COMPETITION  FOR  US 
TOBACCO  FARMERS 

H,!!'';^^^'^^-  ^^-  President,  at  the 
lime  the  Senate  considered  the  legisla- 
tion granting  most-favored  nation  status 
to  Communist  China  back  in  January  I 
warned  of  the  potential  for  adverse  im- 
pact upon  the  United  States 
rvhJ^u  "l"'"a*«  question,  of  course,  is 
Whether  the  United  States  has  ever  real- 

,^,  ,  f*'"^'^  ^'■°'"  ^'■^^e  with  any  Com- 
munist nation.  In  the  instance  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  example,  we  engaged 
m  technology  exports  which  netted 
American  manufacturers  a  few  millions 
?L  A^""!  ^"*'  ^  *  "suit,  it  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 


lars to  catch  up  with  the  Soviets  in  stra- 
tegic weaponry. 

The  analogy  extends  to  our  "tobacco 
trading"  with  Comimunist  China.  What 
the  Communist  regime  in  Peking  wants, 
of  course,  is  U.S.  technology — and  if  we 
transfer  it  to  them,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  will  ultimately  be  a  severe  blow  to 
U.S.  tobacco  growers. 

In  further  reflection  upon  the  impact 
that  trade  concessions  to  the  Red  Chi- 
nese will  certainly  have  upon  our  tobac- 
co farmers,  I  prepared  an  article  for 
the  April  edition  of  the  Flue-Cure  To- 
bacco Farmer  magazine.  It  explains  in 
detail  the  adverse  impact  that  I  predict 
will  come  from  massive  technology 
transfers  in  tobacco  production  and  han- 
dling to  the  Red  Chinese,  and  it  specu- 
lates upon  what  that  will  mean  to  U.S. 
growers. 

It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  ofiBcial 
report  of  the  Tobacco  Trade  Mission  to 
Communist  China  has  become  available 
since  the  Senate  considered  the  MFN 
status  legislation.  The  report  substanti- 
ates my  conclusions  that  the  Red  Chi- 
nese can  compete  with  U.S.  tobacco 
farmers,  though  the  author  seems  to  be- 
lieve otherwise. 

The  fundamental  question  not  as- 
sessed in  the  report  is:  How  can  our  to- 
bacco growers  hope  to  compete  with  $40- 
a-year  labor?  My  fear  is  that  those  who 
advocate  such  trade  with  Red  China  are 
rushing  to  travel  a  one-way  street — a 
street  that  may  very  well  help  lead  U.S. 
tobacco  growers  into  oblivion.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  do  not  doubt  anybody's  sincer- 
ity— but  I  do  not  want  to  see  our  to- 
bacco farmers  destroyed  because  some- 
body was  sincerely  wrong. 

I  ask  that  my  article,  "Trade  with 
Communist  China:  Bad  News  for  U.S. 
Tobacco  Farmers?,"  and  the  rer>ort  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  W.  K.  Collins  of  North  Car- 
olina State  University  entitled,  "Tobac- 
co Trade  Mission  to  Peoples  Republic  of 
China, "  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  so  that  inter- 
ested persons  may  make  their  own  judg- 
ments. 

The  material  follows: 

Trade  WrrH  Communist  China:  Bad  News  for 

U.S.  Tobacco  Farmers? 

(By  JESSF  Helms) 

The  stage  has  been  set  for  a  great  calamity 
for  U.S.  tobacco  farmers  The  Most  Favored 
Nation  legislation  by  Congres.s  provides  the 
Communist  Chinese  Increased  access  to  our 
markets  for  their  products — including  tobac- 
co!— by  reducing  gross  tariff  rates  by  some 
40  percent.  In  addition.  It  makes  available  to 
them  all  kinds  of  credits  using  US  taxpayers 
dollars  to  finance  their  trade  with  us 

Really,  now,  doesn't  trade  have  to  be  a 
two-way  street?  Trade  with  Communist 
China  can  never  be  a  two-way  street  for  the 
United  States  for  two  reasons.  One.  there  is 
a  vast  difference  In  circumstances  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Chinese  markets, 
a  principal  factor  of  which  Is  the  Incredibly 
low  Chinese  per-caplta  income  Secondly,  the 
Chinese  are  not  at  all  interested  In  import- 
ing our  products — only  our  technology. 

Precisely  as  was  the  case  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Red  Chinese  intend  to  combine 
our  advanced  technology  with  their  cheap 
labor— essentially  slave  labor — to  gain  the 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  Industrializa- 
tion of  their  country.  Both  of  these  elements 
of   the   one-way    trade   advantage   are   ample 


explanations  for  Chinese  interest  In  the  re- 
cent US    tobacco  trade  mission. 

Just  what  is  the  Chinese  Interest  in  VS. 
tobacco?  The  evidence  provided  me  by  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture  the  report  of 
the  Governor's  recent  trade  delegation,  and 
a  recent  article  in  The  Flue  Cured  Tobacco 
Parmer  magazine — all  of  this  points  to  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese  have  little  interest  in 
our  tobacco  leaf.  What  they  want  and  need 
is  our  tobacco  technology  But  more  about 
that  later. 

The  reason  the  Communist  Chinese  have 
little  interest  In  our  leaf  Is  simple :  They  can- 
not afford  It  The  Chinese  per-caplta  Income 
is  so  low  that  It  seems  almost  ridiculous  to 
Americans  We  often  hear  the  Income  figure 
of  $400  per  year — that  Is  accurate  for  only 
about  20  percent  of  the  people  who  live  In 
cities  and  work  in  factories  For  the  75  to 
80  percent  of  the  population  who  live  on  the 
agricultural  communes,  the  yearly  dispos- 
able income  is  closer  to  $40  oer  year' 

The  simple  truth  Is  that  US  tobacco,  cur- 
rently valued  at  $1.50  per  pound,  would  be 
equivalent  to  $27.60  per  pound  to  the  Chinese 
consumer,  based  on  the  fact  that  VS.  per 
capita  income  Is  18  4  times  greater  than 
those  Chinese  who  live  In  the  cities  On  the 
basis  of  that  kind  of  transposition  of  In- 
comes, It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that 
Chinese  manufactured  cigarettes  currently 
sell  from  6(  to  84c  per  pack  US  currency 
which  means  from  $1.10  to  $15.45  to  Chinese 
with  $400  yearly  incomes.  The  Infusion  of 
highly  priced  U.S  tobacco  would  make  cig- 
arettes even  more  costly,  and  consequently 
even  more  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Chinese 
smoking  public. 

So.  Mr.  Tobacco  Parmer,  you  Just  aren't  go- 
ing to  sell  tobacco  of  any  consequence  to  the 
Communist  Chinese  But  hold  on  to  your  hat. 
because  the  Chinese  plan  to  sell  a  great  deal 
of  their  tobacco  In  the  world  trade  And  ev- 
ery fanner  itnows  that  every  pound  put  Into 
the  world  trade  by  any  other  country  dis- 
places a  pound  of  US   flue-cured 

The  Governor's  trade  mission's  official  re- 
port describes  In  detail  the  steps  the  Chinese 
must  take  to  improve  their  production  and 
handling  techniques  in  the  growing  and  mar- 
keting of  tobacco.  Reference  Is  made  to  ob- 
viously incorrect  and  sloppy  methods  In  the 
planting,  harvesting,  curing,  marketing  and 
redrylng  proces.ses  The  report  says  the 
Chinese  are  at  the  stage  of  development  in 
these  processes  where  the  United  States  was 
30  or  40  years  ago  and  concludes  that  newer, 
more  efficient  | processes]  would  contribute 
favorablv    to    their    [improved I    operation." 

The  Chinese  have  given  very  little  atten- 
tion to  quality,  because  farmers  are  paid  for 
quantity  rather  than  quality  Their  research- 
ers have  not  been  able  to  Introduce  new  and 
Improved  plant  varieties  for  this  reason  How- 
ever, there  Is  strong  indication  their  research- 
ers realize  this  and  have  introduced  tobacco 
practices  and  varieties  which,  according  to 
the  report.  "app>eared  to  be  quite  usable  by 
world  standards."  The  report  concluded  that 
"the  cured  leaf  observed  does  indicate  the 
potential  to  produce  acceptable-appearing 
curing  leaf  In  the  PRC." 

To  the  extent  that  the  United  States  pro- 
vides the  assistance  to  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  accomplish  these  things  we  can 
do  so  only  to  the  clear  disadvantage  of  our 
own  tobacco  fanners. 

It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind  that  these 
changes  In  cultivation  and  handling  practices 
must  precede  any  other  kind  of  trade  The 
Governor's  rejxjrt  points  out  that  the  Chinese 
cigarette-manufacturing  equipment  Is  anti- 
quated and  Inefficient  Modem  technology  In 
clearette  manufacturing  is  essential  to  the 
Chinese  because  they  cannot  now  meet  do- 
mestic cigarette  demand  and  because  they 
need  to  devise  means  to  come  up  with  addi- 
tional foreign  exchange. 
Such   new   and   modem   equipment  could 
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financially  he  has  been  rewarded  more  for 
quantity  than  quality. 

2   Labor  Requirements — Work  In  the  pro- 
duction   is    accomnllshed    bv    hand    methods 


a.  Haploldy  breeding  used  another  culture 

b.  Breeding. 

1.   Screening   in   greenhouse  for  alternate 

hnst  for  TMW  anri  r.MV 


Cigarettes  per  .75  to  .85  kUogruns  of  tobacco. 
Expressed  another  way  about  400  cigarettas 
are  being  made  per  pound  of  tobacco   (tn- 

tAkp  1     sue    r>nmn&r«»H    fy\    mrw*    *MolAnf    .->■  i^i  m 
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not  efficiently  use  Chinese  tobacco  as  It  Is 
presently  ciUtlvated  and  handled  It  would 
be  a  complete  waste  to  use  any  US.  lear 
with  Chinese  tobacco  as  it  is  presently 
brought  to  the  blending  rooms  because  any 
advantage  Imparted  by  the  U.S  leaf  would 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  improperly  handled 
and  cured  Chinese  tobacco. 

3o.  even  to  those  who  mistakenly  assume 
that  the  Chinese  will  use  U.S.  tobacco  in 
their  cigarettes.  It  should  be  evident  that 
the  Chinese  must  produce  their  tobaccos 
more  along  the  lines  we  do.  with  greater 
attention  to  quality  In  production  and  proc- 
essing Once  they've  done  that.  Pandoras 
Box  has  been  flung  wide  open. 

Let  me  now  speculate  as  to  how  the 
Chinese  plan  to  accomplish  all  these  things, 
courtesy  of  the  American  taxpayers  and  the 
TJ.S.  tobacco  farmers. 

First,  on  the  promise  of  their  intention 
to  purchase  a  brand  new.  completely  set-up 
cigarette  factory  from  a  US.  company,  the 
Chinese  intend  to  acquire  the  latest  in 
tobacco  production  and  handling  technol- 
ogy—for free  After  they  have  begun  to 
Improve  the  desirability  of  their  leaf,  they 
plan  to  use  the  credits  to  purchase  a  factory. 
Now.  the  Chinese  factories  use  35  percent 
more  tobacco  per  cigarette  than  the  new 
modem  American  manufacturing  equipment. 
They  will  be  able  to  ■'save'  this  large  amount 
of  tobacco  over  what  they  currently  use. 

Inasmuch  as  this  tobacco  must  be  of 
enhanced  quality  to  be  used  in  the  new 
machinery,  It  will  be  more  desirable  In  the 
export  trade.  To  pay  for  the  factory — that 
is.  to  repay  the  loan  from  the  US  tax- 
payers— they  will  place  this  35  percent  saved 
on  the  export  market  to  earn  the  foreign 
exchange. 

Such  tobacco  will  displace  US.  tobacco 
now  going  Into  the  world  trade,  so  the  US. 
tobacco  farmer  will  pay.  coming  and  going. 
After  the  loan  Is  paid  off,  the  Chinese  will 
have  obtained  a  new  factory  and.  more 
Importantly,  the  ability  to  duplicate  the 
technology  and  buUd  new  factories  of  their 
own;  they  will  have  gained  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  better  cultivate  and  handle  the 
tobacco  they  produce;  and  they  will  have 
established  an  export  market  to  gain  valu- 
able and  essential  foreign  exchange  to  pay 
for  other  purchases  of  technology— and  It 
won't  have  cost  them  a  dime! 

Tobacco  Trade  Mission  to  Peoples  Republic 
OP  China 

INTRODUCTION 

A  delegation  representing  the  VS.  Flue- 
Cured  Tobacco  Industry  conducted  a  Trade 
Mission  to  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
from  November  1-14.  1979  The  mission  was 
led  by  The  Honorable  James  B  Hunt.  Jr., 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  and  long-time 
friend  of  the  U.S.  Tobacco  Industry.  The 
delegates  represented  a  cross  section  of  to- 
bacco Interests  and  consisted  of  the  people 
on  the  foUow^ing  pages  with  a  brief  state- 
ment about  them  and  the  p>erlod  they  were 
with  the  delegation  in  the  PRC. 

The  delegation  was  warmly  received  In 
PRC;  and  we  could  not  have  been  treated 
any  better  during  our  visit  Countless  people 
In  all  walks  of  life  were  extremely  cordial  to 
us  at  all  times,  and  we  are  grateful  for  nu- 
merous things  done  to  make  our  visit  such 
a  pleasant  one. 

Official  dialogue  was  extremely  friendly 
as  well  as  open.  They  gave  prompt  and  ap- 
parently honest  answers  to  our  many  ques- 
tions. 

OaCANIZATION     OF    THE    TKAOE     MISSION 

Mr.  Verne  Strickland.  WRAL-TV,  Ralelifh. 
NC,  originally  conceived  the  Tobacco  Trade 
Mission  and  ewitlvely  worked  for  more  than  a 
year  to  organize  It  and  gain  permission  from 
the  PRC  for  the  delegation  to  make  the  visit 
In  the  later  stages.  Governor  Hunt  and  his 


staff  were  able  to  secure  the  Invitation  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Lewis  made  the  final  arrangements 
for  the  mission. 

The  American  Embassy  in  Beijing  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  v/lth  the  mission,  especially 
Mr.  William  Davis.  Agricultural  Attache,  who 
was  with  the  mission  November  1-10. 

THE  PURPOSES    OF    THE    TRADE    MISSION 

The  purposes  of  the  Trade  Mission  were 

To  promote  the  use  of  U.S.  aue-cured  to- 
bacco In  the  PRC. 

To  gain  an  understanding  of  the  tobacco 
production,  research,  education,  cultural 
practices,  marketing,  leaf  processing,  ciga- 
lette  manufacturing,  and  consumption  in 
the  PRC. 

To  Improve  our  understanding  of  the  cul- 
ture of  the  PRC. 

To  renew  a  personal  relationship  with  a 
country  that  purchased  significant  amounts 
of  U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco  some  50  years  ago 

To  actively  support  the  private  negotia- 
tions of  US-based  tobacco  companies  and 
the  PRC. 

HIGHLIGHTS   OF   THE   TRADE    MISSION   ITINERARY 
TO    CHINA 

Conference  with  Minister  Liang  Lingquan 
of  Ministry  of  Light  Industry.  Beijing. 

Conference  with  Vlce-Mlnlster  Chen  Jle  of 
Ministry   of   Foreign    Trade,    Bel)lng. 

Conference  with  Vice-Premier  Kang  Shlen. 
BeUlng. 

Welcome   Banquet   In   The   Great   Hall. 

Return  Banquet  In  The  Great  Hall  at- 
tended by  US  Ambassador  to  PRC.  Wood- 
cock. 

Cultural  Tours  to  the  Forbidden  City. 
Great  Wall.  Ming  Tombs.  Summer  Palace  and 
numerous  other  important  places  of  their 
culture  such  as  the  Yu  Gardens  and  Handi- 
craft Research  Center  in  Shanghai. 

Machinery  Shop  in  Shanghai. 

Tobacco  Research  Institute  at  Yl  Du 

ShlHlaZhung  production  brigade. 

Leaf  redrylng  plant  at  Wei  Fang. 

Cigarette  manufacturing  plant  at  Qlng 
Dao. 

Cigarette  factory  No  2  at  Guangzhou. 

Commodity  Pair  at  Guangzshou. 

Welcome   by    Reynolds   in    Hong   Kong. 

NATIONAL    SITUATION 

The  Peoples  Republic  of  China.  PRC.  was 
formed  in  1949  to  consolidate  power,  restore 
order,  eliminate  unemployment,  and  elimi- 
nate starvation  Most  of  these  problems  have 
been  resolved  The  PRC  leadership  Is  now 
taking  a  more  pragmatic  approach  to  eco- 
nomic development  through  Joint  ventures 
with  private  foreign  firms.  Increased  linkage 
between  returns  to  labor  and  productivity 
and  some  decentralization  of  management 
authority.  The  leadership  plans  to  modernize 
this  country  and  its  one  billion  people  by 
the  year  2000.  It  is  estimated  that  currently 
315  million  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  agri- 
culture and  about  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion Is  directly  dependent  on  agriculture.  An 
objective  is  to  shift  some  of  these  people 
into  Industrial  Jobs.  Per  capita  income  In 
1978  was  about  $400  (U.S.  dollars)  in  this 
country  of  29  provinces  and  about  50.000 
communes. 

There  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  In 
the  PRC:  however,  longrun  prospects  for 
PRC  success  are  bright  for  the  simple  reasons 
that  this  country  has  both  a  large  populace 
I  nearly  one  billion  people)  moving  with  con- 
cerned effort  toward  a  common  goal  un- 
matched by  any  other  major  developing 
country  and  large  undeveloped  natural  re- 
sources such  as  coal  and  oil  The  delegation 
was  Impressed  by  our  observation  that  every- 
one had  a  Job  even  though  often  menial; 
neverthless.  the  people  were  enthusiastic 
about  their  Jobs. 

Last  May.  U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  Jua- 
nita  Kreps  visited  PRC  and  the  two  nations 
Initiated  a  Trade  Agreement  that  would  give 


PRC  Most-Favored-Nation  (MFN)  status  and 
remove  restrictive  tariffs.  Hearings  are  cur- 
rently underway  In  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  US  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  this  Trade  Agreement.  Congressional 
approval  is  expected  In  early  1980  of  this 
agreement  which  will  aid  the  Industrial  sit- 
uation of  PRC  and  expand  mutually  bene- 
ficial commercial  relationships.  Additionally 
the  Trade  Agreement  Is  expected  to  benefit 
our  political  relationships  with  PRC  and  the 
objectives  of  U.S.  overall  foreign  policy.  Rat- 
ification of  this  agreement  with  the  MFN 
status  for  PRC  Is  essential  to  enhance  ex- 
panded trade  between  the  PRC  and  the  US 
The  delegation  pointed  out  that  the  US 
tobacco  industry  and  many  other  U.S.  farm 
organizations  support  MFN  treatment  for 
The  Peoples  Republic  of  China. 

TOBACCO  INDUSTRY 

( 1 )  PRC  is  the  largest  producer  of  tobacco 
in  the  world.  In  1978.  PRC  produced  a  totai 
of  2  2  billion  pounds,  which  Included  13  bil- 
lion pounds  of  flue-cured.  This  compared 
with  a  total  US  production  of  about  2  bil- 
lion pounds,  which  Included  about  1.2  bil- 
lion pounds  of  flue-cured  leaf.  Other  produc- 
tion of  sun  air-cured  was  42  million  pounds. 
In  addition,  an  unknown  but  significant 
amount  of  sun  cured  is  produced  and  con- 
sumed on  household  plots.  There  are  some 
experimental  oriental  plantings  in  Zhejalng 
province.  It  was  mentioned  that  there  is 
some  N    Rustlca  In  the  PRC. 

(2)  Ofllcials  of  PRC  have  Indicated  an  In- 
terest In  US  tobacco  and  cigarettes  The 
PRC  exports  only  about  three  percent  of  its 
crop. 

(3)  Since  the  U.S.  resumed  trade  with  PRC 
about  8  years  ago.  the  U.S.  has  exported 
about  3  million  dollars'  worth  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  to  PRC. 

(4>  The  Peoples  Republic  of  China  Is  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  cigarettes.  In 
1978,  the  PRC  produced  about  740  billion 
pieces  compared  to  696  billion  pieces  pro- 
duced in  the  US  Currently,  PRC  Is  unable 
to  supply  enough  cigarettes  to  meet  demand 

(5)  The  population  of  PRC  is  nearly  1  bil- 
lion people  Thus,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  cigarettes  is  only  about  one-fourth 
of  the  level  in  the  U.S. 

(6)  Foreign  Blend  cigarettes  from  4  com- 
panies were  observed  in  at  least  one  retail 
outlet  for  purchase  by  tourists.  Two  US- 
based  companies  had  products  In  some  of 
these  outlets. 

(7)  The  tobacco  Industry  Is  controlled  by 
the  following; 

China  National  Light  Industrial  Products 
Import/Export  Corporation — responsible  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  both  for  local 
consumption  and  for  export. 

China  National  Native  Produce  and  Im- 
ports Leaf  and  Manufacturers — responsible 
for  the  ordering  of  imported  cigarettes. 

(8 1  Government-sponsored  anti-smoking 
campaign  was  initiated  in  late  July.  1979.  A 
report  indicates  a  reduction  has  been 
achieved  in  smoking  in  a  middle  school  sur- 
veyed; however,  only  a  small  number  of 
adults  have  stopped  smoking.  School  regu- 
lations published  in  1979  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  prohibit  smoking  and  alcohol  for 
middle  school  students. 

(9)  At  this  time.  PRC  lacks  sufficient  for- 
eign exchange  to  pay  for  its  needs  for  US 
tobacco  or  technology. 

STATUS 

The  level  of  development  of  the  tobacco 
industry  in  China  is  generally  similar  to 
where  the  US  tobacco  Industry  was  some 
30  to  40  years  ago. 

A  Agronomic  (based  mainly  on  Informa- 
tion collected  at  a  production  brigade  In 
Shandong  province  where  an  estimated  20% 
of  the  tobacco  Ls  grown) . 

1.  The  Objective  of  grower  efforts  Is  to  pro- 
duce quantity  rather  than  quality  because 
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financially  he  has  been  rewarded  more  for 
quantity  than  quality. 

2  Labor  Requirements — Work  In  the  pro- 
duction is  accomplished  by  hand  methods 
including  soil  preparation.  Total  labor  re- 
quirements are  3,600  hours  per  acre. 

3.  Varieties- — Mammoths  which  have  mul- 
tiple leaf  characteristics. 

4.  Irrigation — supplemental  water  Is  ap- 
plied by  surface  irrigation  normally  2  or  3 
times  per  season  but  some  years  5  or  6  times. 
Water  sources  are  deep  wells,  ponds,  and 
canals. 

5.  Field  plant  populations;  9.000  to  12.000 
plants  per  acre. 

6.  Fertilizer;  7  to  10  tons/A  manure  com- 
post; 90  to  150  lbs  A  soybean  cake;  45  lbs/ A 
115-15-12)  compressed  fertilizer. 

7.  Soil — fine  textured  glacier  soils  with  pH 
of  7.5. 

8.  Insects:  aphlds.  horn  worms,  and  bud- 
worms  controlled  chemically;  however,  the 
chemlcaJc  used  could  not  be  named.  Horn- 
worms  are  partially  controlled  by  hand. 

9  Topping — button  stage  when  plants  are 
about  6  feet  tall. 

10.  Suckering — by  hand  with  some  suckers 
at  the  bottom  and  three  In  the  top  left  for 
the  sucker  leaves  which  are  harvested  to  In- 
crease yield 

11.  Harvesting — the  leaves  (about  10)  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  plant  are  not  harvested. 
The  next  30  to  40  leaves  are  harvested  when 
they  are  light  yellow  with  about  3  leaves  re- 
moved per  harvest.  Sucker  leaves  are  har- 
vested 

12.  Curing  Cycle — three  days  and  three 
nights  with  the  tobacco  being  hung  on  sticks 
in  the  barn  immediately  after  harvesting  and 
the  fires  started  immediately. 

13.  Curing  was  done  in  conventional  barns 
•*lth  coal-fired  furnaces  and  a  closed  flue 
system. 

14.  Growth  Cycle — 4  months  from  trans- 
planting until  harvest  completed. 

15.  Yield  2.600  to  3.300  lbs/A — Based  on 
the  size  of  some  tobacco  stalks  being  used  to 
fence  in  corn  in  a  peasant's  yard,  the  plants 
had  considerable  growth.  Others  estimated 
tho  average  yields  at  about  2.000  lbs  per  acre 

IG.  Marketing  Preparation — Supposedly 
grided  by  quality  In  three  stalk  positions 
and  seven  grades. 

17.  Diseases — Tobacco  mosaic  virus.  Black- 
shank,  Brown  Spot. 

18.  Soil  Conservation  and  Land  Leveling— 
Even  though  major  land-leveling  protects  by 
hand  took  place  two  to  three  thousand  years 
ago.  some  fields  are  still  being  leveled  by 
hand  First,  the  topsoll  is  removed  and  stored 
to  be  returned  to  the  area  after  the  soil 
underneath  is  moved  to  a  lower  area  or  used 
to  make  brick  In  very  hilly  land,  terrace 
farming  is  practiced. 

B.  Research  (based  mainly  on  a  visit  to  a 
tobacco  research  institute  at  Yl  Du.  Shan- 
dong). 

1  This  station  had  211  staff  members,  and 
all  of  the  staff  we  visited  with  were  enthusi- 
astic The  head  of  the  Institute  is  Professor 
Zhen  Retal  who  graduated  In  Plant  Pathol- 
ogy from  Cornell  University  35  years  ago. 
The  station  is  owned  by  the  Academy  ol 
Sciences  of  China  and  well-financed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture. 

2  Physical  Resources: 

a.  Greenhouses. 

b.  Laboratories 

c  Cigarette-making  machine  (new  baby 
Hauna  from  West  Germany) 

d.  Cigarette-smoking  machine  (6  cigarette 
capacity) . 

e.  Mineral  analysis  machine  (flame  meth- 
od) could  analyze  for  10  minerals  with  this 
equipment  made  in  Japan. 

f  Equipment  for  chemical  analysts. 
1   Total  alkaloids. 

2.  Sugars. 

3.  Protein. 

3.  Projects  Observed: 


a.  Haploldy  breeding  used  another  culture 

b.  Breeding. 

1.  Screening  in  greenhouse  for  alternate 
host  for  TMW  and  CMV. 

2.  They  appear  to  use  certain  very  old  va- 
rieties such  as  Gold  Dollar,  400,  401.  Hicks, 
and  Mammoth  Gold  in  their  work. 

c.  Potassium  Rates — greenhouse  study  at 
soil  pH  5  5  and  80  (no  zero  level  of  potas- 
sium was  Included  in  the  test). 

d.  Bulk  Curing — There  was  no  plenum  area 
for  the  heated  air  to  be  released  in. 

e.  Cured  Tobacco  (cured  in  three  days) 
quality  was  generally  very  poor  The  lea.es 
«vere  small  and  thin  with  c:nsiderable  im- 
maturity They  appeared  to  be  from  Mam- 
moth plants.  It  appears  only  limited  us;  was 
being  made  of  the  seed  they  have  of  the  nu- 
merous US  flue-cured  varieties  planted  dur- 
ing the  last  40  years. 

f.  Practical  or  applied-type  research  ap- 
peared to  receive  limited  emphasis. 

g.  Other  stations. 

1.  Work  on  homogenized  leaf. 

2.  Work  with  Turkish  tobacco  in  Zhejlang 
Province  south  of  Shanghai, 

C.  Extension; 

There  appeared  to  be  a  wide  gap  between 
the  research  effort  and  any  practical  adop- 
tion by  growers  A  workable  mechanism  to 
transfer  research  Information  to  production 
brigades  and  for  growers  to  Inform  the  re- 
searchers cf  their  needs  did  not  appear  to 
exist 

Because  tobacco  Is  in  short  supply  and 
growers  receive  financial  rewards  to  produce 
quantity  Instead  of  quality,  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  research  and  education  programs 
to  function  under  these  circumstances. 

D.  Machinery  Factory  Tour — Shanghai: 
Equipment  and  replacement  parts  used  In 

leaf  processing  and  cigarette  manufacturing 
In  PRC  are  manufacttired  by  1200  employees 
in  this  well  managed,  efficient  and  large 
facility.  Other  equipment  such  as  sewing 
machines  is  also  manufactured  In  the 
Foundry,  Machine,  Assembly,  and  Wood- 
working workshops  for  domestic  use  trnd 
export  to  60  countries. 

The  facility  had  far  more  order  and  cleanli- 
ness than  comparable  ones  In  the  world. 

It  was  observed  that  the  basic  equipment 
and  capabilities  were  present  to  manufacture 
anything  in  metal  comparable  to  world 
leaders  in  this  area.  This  is  true  even  though 
they  are  5  to  10  years  behind  on  the  use  of 
tape-driven  equipment. 

Any  cigarette  manufacturing  equipment 
on  the  world  market  could  be  produced  In 
the  shops  with  appropriate  license  arrange- 
ments. 

E  Leaf  Redrylng: 

Cured  leaf  was  purchased  trxna  the  produc- 
tion brigades  in  150  pound  bales.  Tubes  for 
the  Infection  of  live  steam  were  Inserted  Into 
the  bales  just  before  being  placed  In  a  con- 
ditioning chamber.  It  appears  there  was 
leakage  in  this  chamber  and  the  tempera- 
tures used  were  excessive.  The  tobaccos  were 
subject  to  such  high  temperatures  it  "killed 
the  tobacco"  and  decreased  Its  later  useful- 
ness. The  bundles  of  tobacco  were  hung  on 
sticks  to  go  through  the  conditioning 
chambers. 

The  presses  used  at  the  end  of  leaf  process- 
ing were  outdated;  and  newer,  more  efficient 
ones  would  contribute  favorably  to  this 
operation. 

F.  Leaf  Processing  and  Cigarette  Manu- 
facturing; 

An  outstanding  Job  was  being  done  In 
manufacturing^  products  with  equipment 
that  vras  about  50  years  old.  Through  hard 
work  and  skills,  the  outdated  equipment  was 
kept  running  to  produce  about  100  ciga- 
rettes per  minute.  Efficiency  of  oneration  was 
very  ix>or  because  they  were  making  only 
1000  cigarettes  per  1.1  kilogram  of  tobacco 
based  on  Intake  weight  This  compares  un- 
favorably   with     world    standards    of    1000 


cigarettes  per  .75  to  .85  kUograma  of  tobaooo. 
Expressed  another  way  about  400  cigarettes 
are  being  made  per  pound  of  tobacco  (In- 
take) as  compared  to  more  efficient  opera- 
tions where  about  600  cigarettes  are  made 
per  pound  of  tobacco  (Intake). 

Two  of  the  major  factors  contributing  to 
the  low  number  of  cigarettes  per  pound  of 
tobacco  are  related  to  Imprc^jer  temperature 
and  moisture  control  during  primary  process- 
ing of  the  leaf  and  cigarette  manufacturing. 
It  appeared  there  were  leaks  In  the  primary 
conditioning  chamber  which  resulted  in  a 
lack  of  a  vacuum  in  these  chambers.  TTie 
tobacco  did  not  reeclve  proper  conditioning. 
Also,  the  temperature  Inside  the  chamber 
was  far  too  hot.  The  tobacco  coining  from  the 
chamber  was  so  hot  It  could  not  be  held  In 
one's  hand.  This  high  temperature  probably 
adversely  affected  the  chemistry  of  the  leaf 
and  helped  promote  the  large  amount  of 
breakage  of  the  tobacco  that  occurred  there- 
after. 

The  large  amount  of  heat  In  the  leaf 
caused  it  to  dry  quite  rapidly,  and  the  dry- 
ness contributed  to  the  breaking  in  the 
threshing  line  On  the  threshing  line  far  too 
much  lamina  was  being  left  on  the  stems; 
and  when  the  stems  were  rolled,  this  proc- 
ess only  pulverized  this  lamina  contributing 
to  the  build-up  of  fines  and  dust.  At  the 
cutters  the  tobacco  was  far  too  dry. 

The  tobacco  coming  to  the  making  ma- 
chine was  pressed  too  much  and  was  lumpy; 
therefore,  the  feeders  had  to  be  set  to  cope 
with  this  If  the  tobaccos  were  not  ever 
pressed,  a  more  consistent  cigarette  could 
he  manufactured  The  tobacco  appeared  to 
lack  the  fluffiness  desired  to  help  achieve 
good  filling  capacity.  The  problem  is  related 
to  the  extremely  high  temperatures  used 
during  primary  processing. 

The  deficiencies  noted  would  prohibit  the 
use  of  high  speed  cigarette  machines. 

Some  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  is  related  to 
the  low  level  of  leaf  quality  generally  ob- 
served. 

The  age  of  the  tobacco  being  blended  was 
unclear.  A  statement  was  made  that  the  to- 
bacco was  1-3  years  old 

At  the  No.  2  Cigarette  Factory  in  Canton. 
19  brands  of  cigarettes  were  being  made  that 
sold  for  8  cents  to  66  cents  (US.)  per  pack 
with  an  average  price  of  35  cents  (U.S.). 

Among  the  19  brands  were  3  brands  such 
as  Star  Lake,  Orchid,  and  a  medicinal  cig- 
arette which  contained  20  percent  herbs  for 
asthma  and  bronchitis  They  also  made  men- 
thol cigarettes  in  this  factory  and  had  a 
smoking  panel  Another  export  brand 
(Double  Horse)  made  of  flue-cured  and  Bur- 
ley  was  manufactured  at  Qlng  Dao  for  ex- 
port   to    Romania   and   Hong   Kong 

The  quality  control  of  the  packages  In  a 
nearby  prlntshop  for  the  export  cigarettes 
was  observed  to  be  very  high 

At  the  Qlng  Dao  factory,  16  brands  were  be- 
ing manufactured  with  selling  prices  of  6 
cents  to  84  cents  (US)  It  was  stated  that  4 
brands  constituted  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
duction. 

G  Quality  of  C^ured  Leaf; 

Generally  the  quality  of  the  PRC  cured  leaf 
observed  at  a  number  of  places  was  poor  by 
world  standards.  The  leaves  were  small  (»-12 
Inches  long)  and  narrow  (about  6  Inches 
wide) .  extremely  thin  with  no  oil  and  consid- 
erable immaturity  Evidence  wm  observed 
of  brown  soot  damage  and  physical  In- 
Jury  from  chewing  insects  in  the  field  and 
general  handling.  Tobacco  with  storage 
damage  was  often  observed 

Some  acceptable  quality  cured  leaf  was 
observed  at  one  cigarette  manufacturing 
plant  This  tobacco  had  normal-sized,  grainy 
leaves,  orange  color,  good  body,  and  little 
evidence  of  insect  or  leaf  spot  damage.  The 
tobacco  appeared  to  be  quite  useable  by 
world  standards  It  was  stressed  to  us  that 
they  had  no  large  supply  ( 1500  metric  tons) 
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T  j^  .  t«  n„r-  ctrnncT  level  has  been  focused  on  large-scale  gasohol 
of  this  tobacco  grown  In  Hunan  and  one  in  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  OUT  Strong  ^^^^^^^^^  pi^^^  ^  ^ue  disadvantage  of 
other  province  on  sandy-type  soils  using  dlf- 


agricultiiral   base,   and   the   vital   forest     ^^i^s^^e  on-farm  and  rural   community 
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Wisconsin  enjoys  a  unique  organizational 
advantage  In  the  race  of  states  to  produce 


Wisconsin's    activity    in   gasohol    produc- 
tion   is    viable   today    and    over    long-term. 


Alcohol   Fuels  Commission  in   its  brief  his- 
tory Is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to 
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of  this  tobacco  grown  In  Hiinan  and  one 
other  province  on  sandy-type  soils  using  dif- 
ferent cultural  practices  than  usually  used 
in  PRC  to  include  a  5-  to  6-day  curing  cycle 
The  cured  leaf  observed  does  Indicate  the 
potential  to  produce  acceptable-appearing 
curing  leaf  in  PRC. 

APPBAISAL    OF    THE    TRADE    MISSION 

The  Trade  Mission  was  able  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  state  of  tie  art  of  the 
many  facets  of  the  tobacco  Industry  in  the 
Peoples  Republic  of  China  and  learn  about 
their  culture  We  received  extremely  friendly 
receptions  and  had  good  dialogues  with  a 
Vice-Premier,  a  Minister,  and  two  Vice- 
Ministers  of  PRC  They  expressed  a  desire  to 
increase  trade  with  the  U.S.  in  tobacco  and 
in  numerous  other  areas.  The  meetings  pro- 
vided a  personal  opportunity  to  let  them 
know  that  U.S.  tobacco  farmers  and  the  en- 
tire US  tobacco  Industry  enthusiastically 
support  pending  legislation  In  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress to  grant  PRC  Most  Favored  Nation 
Status  which  will  be  essential  to  Increased 
trade  with  PRC.  a  country  with  nearly  one 
billion  people.  A  desire  was  expressed  to  use 
U.S.  flue-cured  tobacco  in  developing  a  new 
cigarette  In  the  PRC 

Members  of  the  Trade  Mission  were  able 
to  develop  some  personal  relationships  with 
people  In  all  facets  of  the  tobacco  industry 
of  PRC.  These  relationships  are  believed  to 
be  supportive  of  developing  tobacco  trade 
between  our  countries 

The  PRC  tobacco  Industry  was  found  to 
be  30  to  40  years  behind  the  US.  tobacco 
Industry  and  the  PRC  has  a  great  netd  for 
assistance  at  all  levels  In  its  desired  mod- 
ernization program.  There  Is  a  significant 
problem  that  PRC  does  not  have  suT.clent 
foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  needed  as- 
sistance However.  PRC  has  a  vast  market  for 
tobacco  products  PRC  plans  to  Increase  con- 
sumer Incomes  and  If  this  Is  achieved  their 
people  can  be  expected  to  smoke  more  ciga- 
rettes. At  the  present.  PRC  Is  unable  to  make 
enough  cigarettes  to  meet  demand 

The  PRC  needs  a  "package  '  of  assistance 
In  producing  a  modem  cigarette  which  can 
be  only  supplied  by  tobacco  companies  Cur- 
rently two  US  -based  cigarette  companies 
are  negotiating  with  the  PRC  for  mutually 
beneflclal  contracts  Tobacco  companies  from 
other  countries  are  also  negotiating  with 
PRC  It  is  believed  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant accomplishments  of  the  mission  was  to 
be  supportive  of  the  negotiations  of  our  US  - 
based  tobacco  companies  Tt  is  believed  that 
efforts  by  them  represent  the  best  long-ranee 
opportunity  for  U  S  tobacco  growers  to  sell 
some  of  their  tobacco  in  the  PRC.  Progress 
has  already  been  made  In  this  area  because 
certain  US -made  cigarettes  are  currently 
available  in  PRC  in  restricted  outlets 

Suitable  quantities  of  useable  tobaccos  are 
not  available  In  PRC  to  meet  the  quality 
standards  of  current  US  -blended  cigarettes. 
If  these  Internationally  famous  cigarettes  are 
manufactured  in  the  PRC  they  can  be  ex- 
pected to  contain  some  US  flue-cured  to- 
bacco. Even  if  PRC  had  supnlles  of  US.  flue- 
ctired  tobacco  it  could  not  efficiently  use 
them  until  imoroved  manufacturing  tech- 
nology was  available. 

The  Trade  Mission  had  an  opportunity  to 
acoualnt  our  Embassy  representatives  In 
BelUng  of  our  interest  In  tobacco  trade  They 
also  had  an  opportunity  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  the  U.S.  and  PRC  tobacco 
Industries  • 


ALCOHOL  FUELS 


•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  8.  I  submitted  testimony  to  the 
National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  re- 
gional hearing  in  Green  Bay  W's  The 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  the  potential  to 
be  the  leading  bioma&s-alcohol  fuel  State 


in  the  Nation.  In  addition  to  our  strong 
agricultural  base,  and  the  vital  forest 
products  industry,  Wisconsin  is  for- 
tunate to  have  a  large  dairy  industry 
producing  whey,  a  prime  source  for  pro- 
ducing alcohol. 

Wisconsin  also  enjoys  a  unique  orga- 
nizational advantage  in  the  alcohol  pro- 
duction process.  Wisconsin  has  in  place 
already  a  large  number  of  cooperatives 
which  provide  daily  services  for  their 
members.  These  services  range  from 
technical  assistance  to  energy  itself.  The 
co-ops  have  the  potential  to  do  for  gaso- 
hol  now  what  they  did  for  rural  electrifi- 
cation in  previous  decades.  They  have 
the  capacity  and  the  leadership  to  direct 
the  gasohol  effort  into  the  most  efficient 
use  of  not  only  surplus  crops  but  their 
wastes  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  testimony 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows : 

Testimony  of  Senator  Oatlord  Nelson 

For  the  last  two  hundred  years,  the  worlds 
economic  and  industrial  achievements  have 
depended  upon  the  availability  of  cheap  en- 
ergy resources.  For  the  last  seven  years,  the 
luxury  of  Inexpensive  energy  supplies  has 
been  rapidly  disappearing. 

Nowhere  is  this  reality  more  acute  than 
in  the  area  of  liquid  fuels.  More  than  any  na- 
tion In  the  world,  the  United  States  relies  on 
liquid  fuels,  for  motors,  for  vehicles,  for  heat. 

Americans  use  petroleum  for  47  percent  of 
our  total  energy  needs.  We  import  almost 
half  (45  percent)  of  this  oil  from  nations 
which  are  often  politically  unstable  and  at 
prices  which  we  cannot  afford.  The  .severe  im- 
pact of  foreign  oU  imports  on  our  own  econ- 
omy is  all  to  evident  as  America  heads  into  a 
serious  recession  with  skyrocketing  interest 
rates. 

The  United  States  must  reduce  its  reliance 
on  oil.  Yet  we  cannot  shift  away  from  our 
use  of  liquid  fuels  rapidly  enough  Our  oil 
consumption  went  down  1.7  percent  last  year 
Our  use  of  gasoline  declined  by  5  percent  last 
year.  And  net  Imports  of  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products  In  1979  were  cut  by  7  percent 
when  compared  with  1978.  However,  the 
United  States  will  spend  $90  billion  for  for- 
eign oil  this  year,  and  no  recognition  of  past 
savings  can  offset  the  fact  that  thLs  expen- 
diture threatens  dangerous  changes  in  the 
shape  and  process  of  the  American  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Our  national  goal,  established  by  the 
President  last  July,  Is  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  by  4'/4  million  barrels  by 
the  end  of  the  1980's.  To  achieve  this  goal, 
the  nation  must  begin  at  the  outset  of  the 
eighties  to  shift  from  oil  to  other  liquid  fuels, 
and  to  a  series  of  strategies  which  emphasize 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  sources. 

There  is  no  better  immediate  substitute 
for  gasoline  than  gasohol  Alcohol,  when 
blended  with  gasoline,  has  the  potential  of 
reducing  by  10  percent  our  reliance  on  pe- 
troleum. A  reduction  of  this  size  has  enor- 
mous potential  for  the  United  States  Using 
the  latest  data  provided  by  the  Energy  In- 
formation Agency,  the  10  percent  reduction 
In  the  use  of  oil  to  make  gasoline  would  save 
89.2  billion  In  foreign  payments.  This  trans- 
lates Into  an  annual  reduction  of  262  8  mil- 
lion barrels  of  foreign  oil  It  Is  equivalent  to 
reducing  imports  to  zero  for  36  days  out  of  a 
year.  Clearly,  this  Is  no  minor  accomplish- 
ment. 

Production  and  marketing  of  gasohol  Is 
the  most  immediate  way  to  Increase  liquid 
fuel  supply  However,  both  the  production 
and  marketing  components  in  the  gasohol 
equation  face  ferlous  obstacles  which  I  will 
address  briefly  In  this  testimony 

Too  much  of  the  thinking  at  the  national 


level  has  been  focused  on  large-scale  gasohol 
production  plants  to  the  disadvantage  of 
small-scale  on-farm  and  rural  community 
production.  The  unit  cost,  speed  of  construc- 
tion, and  high  efficiency  of  small-scale  gaso- 
hol production  offers  the  fastest  option  for 
achieving  the  Initial  production  In  large 
volume. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  federal  agencies 
with  primary  responsibility  for  gasohol  de- 
velopment have  yet  to  view  the  small-scale 
option  as  anything  but  a  minor  program.  To 
this  day,  only  seven  on-farm  loans,  totalling 
$1  3  miliion.  have  been  awarded  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (USDA).  Even 
though  the  Department  has  $100  million 
available  for  loan  guarantees  and  hundreds 
of  applications  for  those  funds,  few  projects 
have  been  funded.  Results  out  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  have  been  even 
more  disappointing 

Failure  to  fund  these  projects  comes  at  a 
time  when  capital  availability  Is  at  an  all- 
time  low  The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  tight 
money  high  interest  rate  policy,  combined 
with  the  USDAs  Inaction,  leaves  the  farm- 
ers of  America  unable  to  contribute  their 
part  In  solving  the  nation's  energy  crisis. 

While  this  money  is  held  up,  the  farmers 
and  the  rural  communities  which  want  to 
help  must  suffer  doubly;  first,  they  suffer 
at  the  mercy  of  rising  oil  prices  and  second, 
they  suffer  due  to  the  declining  availability 
of  foreign  oil. 

If  the  United  States  is  serious  about  the 
effort  to  move  to  gasohol,  existing  programs 
with  available  funds  must  be  fully  utilized. 
Moreover,  proposed  legislative  programs  must 
be  passed  and  Implemented  with  proper 
speed  The  Energy  Security  Act  (S.  9321. 
currently  In  conference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  Is  an  encouraging  example  of  po- 
tential legislation  In  that  bill  are  provisions 
for  grants,  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  and 
purchsise  guarantees,  for  gasohol  projects 
with  a  substantial  portion  of  the  money  ear- 
marked to  assist  small  projects  producing 
less  than  2  million  gallons  of  alcohol  a  year. 
Over  the  next  decade,  as  much  as  $2  5  billion 
could  be  made  available  More  Important 
than  the  money,  however,  is  the  need  to  begin 
these  projects  and  to  refine  gasohol  produc- 
tion methods  in  a  manner  which  only  wide- 
spread commercialization  will  permit. 

Gasohol  works  Each  year,  research  reveals 
more  efficient  ways  to  produce  alcohol  and 
to  use  it.  as  well  We  have  adequate  tech- 
nology now.  and  we  will  have  even  bettei* 
methods  In  the  future  Current  research  with 
enzymes  and  micro-organisms  may  rewrite 
the  gasohol  textbook  In  the  next  decade,  but 
the  need  to  produce  liquid  fuels  now  means 
that  we  must  begin  production  Immediately 
and  make  modifications  as  the  technology 
develops. 

Wisconsin  has  no  indigenous  fossil  fuels 
within  its  borders  However,  Wisconsin  has 
the  potential  to  become  the  leading  blomass- 
alcohol  fuel  state  in  the  nation  The  strong 
agricultural  base  and  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry can  complement  one  another  In  a  well 
managed  program  of  alcohol  fuel  develop- 
ment and  production.  Alcohol  fuels  can  be 
produced  from  a  variety  of  indigenous  feed- 
sto?k.s,  corn,  wood  waste,  cheese  whey,  rye, 
potatoes  and  fodder  beets.  Wood  could  pro- 
vide the  fuel  source  for  the  fermentation  and 
distillation  process  Waste  heat,  solar  power, 
and  recycled  methane  gas  are  also  promising. 

The  interest  within  the  agricultural  com- 
munity for  alcohol  fuel  production  has  gone 
beyond  the  theory,  and  beyond  the  backyard 
tinkering  stage.  Facilities  at  Moslnee.  Plover, 
OalesviUe,  and  Juneau  will  account  for  a  pro- 
duction of  five  million  gallons  of  ethanol  by 
mId-Aprll.  1980. 

Many  more  facilities  are  planned  within 
the  state  and  the  total  production  by  1981 
is  projected  at  10  to  20  million  gallons 
annually. 
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Wisconsin  enjoys  a  unique  organizational 
advantage  In  the  race  of  states  to  produce 
gasohol.  Already.  Wisconsin  has  In  place  a 
large  number  of  cooperatives  which  provide 
dally  services  for  their  members.  Co-ops  al- 
ready provide  a  wide  range  of  materials  and 
services  ranging  from  technical  assistance  to 
energy  itself.  These  co-ops  have  the  potential 
now  to  do  for  gasohol  what  they  did  for  rural 
electrification  in  previous  decades.  The  co- 
ops have  the  capacity  and  the  leadership  to 
move  the  alcohol  production  effort  to  the 
forefront  where  It  belongs.  Some  of  these 
co-ops  have  already  begun  by  generating  ap- 
plications to  begin  construction  of  alcohol 
production  plants.  The  presence  in  Wisconsin 
of  corn,  potatoes,  fodder  beets,  wood,  cheese 
whey,  wood  wastes,  and  agricultural  wastes 
offers  much  hope  for  a  future  in  which  Wis- 
consin farmers  and  businessmen  have  a  new 
market  not  only  for  their  crops  but  for  their 
wastes  as  well. 

Alcohol  produced  In  the  state  could  be 
utilized  in  the  state  to  offer  farmers  a  meas- 
ure of  independence  from  outside  energy 
sources  The  threat  of  a  farm  fuel  shortage, 
similar  to  the  problems  experienced  during 
the  spring  of  1979,  remains  a  real  possibility 
for  the  future.  Wisconsin  farmers  would 
not  have  to  worry  about  fuel  allocations  or 
foreign  supply  interruptions  They  could 
control  the  productions  of  their  own  fuel 
supplies  as  the  result  of  an  aggressive  alco- 
hol  fuels   production   program. 

In  the  short  term,  a  series  of  small-scale, 
on-farm  facilities  could  begin  to  operate 
within  one  years  time.  The  operation  would 
provide  the  necessary  data  base  for  larger 
commercial  facilities  which  could  con- 
tribute to  decentralizing  fuel  energy  pro- 
duction facilities  throughout  the  state. 

The  long-term  goal  of  farm-fuel  inde- 
pendence for  Wisconsin  is  possible  by  1983 
The  agricultural  off-road  activity  consumed 
approximately  73  million  gallons  of  liquid 
fuel  last  year.  This  total  accounts  for  three 
percent  of  the  energy  consumed  in  Wiscon- 
sin, a  small  percentage,  but  one  so  vital  to 
the  state. 

Some  actions  must  be  taken  immediately. 
A  generic  feasibility  study  for  gasohol 
plants  in  the  state  should  be  initiated  first. 
This  Information  could  be  used  to  stand- 
ardize quality  plant  construction  by  size, 
therefore,  protecting  the  farmer  or  coopera- 
tive group  from  large  fees  which  are  now 
being  charged  by  engineering  and  consult- 
ing firms.  Moreover,  standardization  could 
increase  quality  control  and  maximize  alco- 
hol production  while  maintaining  a  positive 
net  energy  output. 

A  second  option  is  to  provide  farmers  ac- 
cess to  existing  plant  designs  or  blueprints 
which  have  proven  efficient  after  operation. 

Third,  state  regulations  and  permit  re- 
quirements within  the  state  agencies  must 
be  streamlined  to  facilitate  the  alcohol  pro- 
duction application  process.  Reasonable 
protection  for  environment,  safety,  and  the 
economy  Is  appropriate  and  necessary  But 
a  public,  already  drowning  in  a  sea  of  ex- 
cessive regulations,  must  not  be  discouraged 
from  gasohol  production  by  arbitrary  regu- 
latory delays. 

Finally,  a  coordinated  education  program 
should  be  established  to  compile  and  dis- 
seminate Informaton  concerning  alcohol 
fuel  production.  Vocational,  technical  and 
adult  education  schools,  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service,  and  the  state  university 
system  are  organizing  training  programs 
now.  but  a  basic  Information  program  to 
reach  all  residents  should  be  Instituted 
across  the  state.  To  this  end.  Wisconsin 
should  apply  to  receive  one  of  the  potential 
Agricultural  Biomass  or  Wood  Centers  which 
are  mandated  under  S.  932,  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  now  In  conference  In  the  Con- 
gress. 


Wisconsin's  activity  in  gasohol  produc- 
tion Is  viable  today  and  over  long-term. 
While  some  states  Jumped  into  alcohol  fuels 
w^ith  fanfare  and  promotion,  Wisconsin  has 
profited  from  the  mistakes  of  others  and 
will  surpass  their  activity.  Within  one 
month,  when  planned  facilities  are  com- 
pleted, Wisconsin  will  become  the  leader  in 
on-farm  alcohol  fuel  production  In  the  na- 
tion 

Of  equal  Importance  to  production,  in  the 
future  of  gasohol,  is  the  marketing  of  that 
fuel.  First,  producers  of  alcohol  must  have 
a  fair  market  potential  for  their  product 
This  might  occur  natiu^lly  If  the  public  is 
educated  to  understand  the  advantages  of 
tislng  gasohol  as  a  fuel.  However,  it  may  be 
necessary  for  reasons  of  energy  conservation, 
to  mandate  the  use  of  gasohol  in  order  to 
assure  that  a  market  Is  available  at  the  time 
the  gBisohol  is  produced.  For  this  reason,  I 
Introduced  and  cosponsored  the  Motor  Fuels 
Replacement  Act  of  1979  in  the  Senate.  This 
provision  has  been  duplicated  In  the  Gaso- 
hol Motor  Fuel  Act  which  is  part  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act,  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress It  mandates  that  10'';  of  all  motor 
fuels  by  1990  must  be  alcohol-based  Loan 
guarantees,  price  and  purchase  guarantees 
are  all  part  of  this  act  With  incentives  of 
this  type.  Increased  gasohol  production  is 
sure  to  follow. 

The  recently  passed  oil  windfall  profits 
tax  bill  also  contains  Incentives  for  gasohol. 
There  Is  a  tax  break  for  those  who  blend 
alcohol  with  motor  fuel.  The  existing  exemp- 
tion from  the  4  cents  a  gallon  excise  tax 
would  be  extended  from  1984  to  1992,  maJcIng 
gasohol  more  competitive  with  other  fuels. 
Users  of  straight  alcohol  would  get  a  tax 
credit  of  30  to  40  cents  a  gallon.  (With 
minor  adjustments,  farm  machinery  and 
even  automobiles  can  use  straight  alcohol). 

In  addition,  the  current  10"^  energy  tax 
credit  for  equipment  that  changes  other 
organic  matter  to  alcohol  for  fuel  was  ex- 
tended from   1982  through   1985. 

Finally,  the  legislation  would  allow  state 
and  local  governments  to  sell  tax-exempt  In- 
austrlal  development  bonds  to  finance  vari- 
ous private  projects  for  converting  munici- 
pal  solid  waste  Into  alcohol. 

A  second  marketing  consideration  Is  to 
ensure  fair  competition  in  the  sale  of  gaso- 
hol. Already,  there  have  been  signs  that  ma- 
jor oil  companies  have  discriminated  £igalnst 
their  franchlsed  gas  station  dealers  who  sell 
gasohol.  The  interference  has  Involved  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  gasohol  from  company- 
owned  tanks  and  preventing  the  use  of  com- 
pany credit  cards  to  purchase  gasohol.  Ac- 
tions of  this  sort,  if  permitted,  would  dis- 
courage the  production  of  gasohol  because  it 
would  restrict  the  eventual  market  for  the 
product.  To  prohibit  this  sort  of  pressure 
tactic.  Senator  Metzenbaum  and  I  have  in- 
troduced the  Gasohol  Competition  Act  (S. 
2251 )  which  would  prevent  any  discrimina- 
tion against  the  sale  of  gasohol  by  the  ma- 
jor oil  companies. 

The  production  and  marketing  of  gasohol 
alone  is  not  the  entire  answer  to  America's 
energy  problems  It  Is.  however,  a  very  Im- 
portant beginning.  We  cannot  continue  to 
depend  on  an  oil  supply  line  which  stretches 
tenuously  half  way  around  the  world  But  we 
can  rely  on  a  distribution  system  which  runs 
from  our  grain  fields  through  our  agricul- 
tural co-ops  and  independent  local  business- 
men to  our  oil  jobbers  and  service  station 
operators. 

The  real  question  is.  "Who  will  control 
the  Inflation  rate  and  the  American  econ- 
omy— multi-national  cartels  and  multi-na- 
tional corporations  or  American  farmers  and 
American  small  businessmen?"  I.  for  one. 
have  no  difficulty  in  answering  that  question 
In  favor  of  American  business. 

The   outstanding   record  of   the   National 


Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  in  Its  brief  hU- 
tory  is  a  source  of  great  encouragement  to 
me.  The  country  will  support  your  efforts.* 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS  OP  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  11  30  ajn. 
on  Monday,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tempore,  and  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign 
all  duly  enrolled  bills  and  jomt  resolu- 
tions and  that  the  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  also  be  authorized  to 
perform  such  signing  in  the  event  it  is 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  SENATE  TO  TAKE  CER- 
TAIN ACTION  DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
that  same  recess,  the  Secretarj'  of  the 
Senate  be  authorized  to  receive  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  or  the  other  body,  and  that  they 
mav  be  appropriatelv  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  any  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  there 
are  not. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  come  in  at 
11:30  a.m.  After  the  two  leaders  or  their 
designees  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  there  will  be  routine 
morning  business  until  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian, with  Senators  allowed  to  speak 
therein  up  to  3  minutes  each  by  consent 
of  the  Senate. 

At  12  o'clock,  the  Senate  then  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  will  be  considered,  of 
course,  under  the  time  agreement  set 
forth  in  the  law.  There  is  a  time  allotted 
for  amendments  and  for  debate  on  the 
resolution.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be 
helpful  on  Monday  if  any  roUcall  votes 
that  are  ordered  in  connection  with  the 
resolution  could  be  delayed  until  5:30 
p.m.,  with  the  exception  of  procedural 
votes  such  as  a  rollcall  vote  on  a  motion 
to  Instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  in 
which  case  that  type  of  rollcall  would  be 
outside  the  request  which  I  am  about  to 
make, 

I  make  this  request  because  certain 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  been  ap- 
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pointed  to  serve  on  the  delegation  to  meet 
with  our  Mexican  counterparts  on  Mon- 


having  cleared  the  request  also  with  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  acting  minority  leader,  who 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11:30  a.m,  Monday  next. 
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pointed  to  serve  on  the  delegation  to  meet 
with  our  Mexican  counterparts  on  Mon- 
day. The  Mexican  delegation  will  be  in 
town  then.  If  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  concerned  that  there  might  be  roll- 
call  votes  during  the  afternoon,  it  might 
be  difBcuJt  for  them  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing with  our  Mexican  friends. 

NO     ROLLCALL     VOTES    TO     OCCUR     PRIOR    TO     5:30 
PM     ON    MOND.AT 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  make  it  con- 
venient for  these  American  Senators  to 
meet  with  their  counterparts  from  Mex- 
ico on  Monday — and  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  DeConcini,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  delegation,  and  having  cleared 
the  request  with  Mr.  Rollings,  who  will 
manage  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution on   the  floor  on  Monday,  and 


having  cleared  the  request  also  with  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  acting  minority  leader,  who 
was  on  the  floor  just  5  minutes  ago — I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  any  roll- 
call  votes  on  Monday  that  may  be  ordered 
prior  to  5:30  p.m..  with  the  exception  of 
procedural  votes  extraneous  to  the  res- 
olution itself,  not  occur  before  5:30  p.m. 
on  Monday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11  30  a.m.  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at  12:21 
p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
May  5.  1980.  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


RECESS  TO  MONDAY.  MAY  5,  1980.  AT 

11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate.  May  2.  1980: 

Fed-eral  Council  on  the  Aging 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Aging  for 
the  term.s  indicated: 

bhlmejl  Kanazawa,  of  Hawaii,  for  a  term 
expiring  June  5.  1981,  vice  Bertha  S,  Adkins, 
term  expired 

Charles  J  Pahey.  of  New  York,  for  a  term 
expiring  December  19.  1982.  vice  Nelson  H 
Crulkshank,  term  expired. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
th2  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

Washington.  DC, 

May  2.  19S0. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright   to   act    as   Speaker   pro   tempore   on 
Monday.  May  5.  1980. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
D,D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Why  are  you  cast  down,  O  my  soul,  and 
why  are  you  disquieted  within  me?  Hope 
in  God:  for  I  shall  again  praise  Him.  my 
help  and  my  God.— Psalms  43:  5. 

We  confess,  O  God,  that  with  the 
Psalmist  we  are  troubled  and  uncertain 
concerning  our  times  and  anxiously  look 
to  You  for  light  and  love  and  peace. 
Counsel  us  that  we  may  bear  our  respon- 
sibility, direct  us  that  we  may  know  the 
truth,  and  sustain  us  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  Your  Spirit  is  ever  near.  Al- 
ways give  us  hope  that  we  will  not  des- 
pair, but  look  to  You  for  deliverance 
and  guidance  every  day  of  our  lives. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  following 
dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  a  bill  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  April  30.  1980: 

HR,  7140  An  act  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Emolovee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  to  postpone  for  two  months  the 
date  on  which  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  must  pay  benefits  under  termi- 
nated multiemployer  plans. 
On  May  1.  1980: 

H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980.  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  1650.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  aquaculture  In  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc. 
to  establish  a  memorial 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
■Vice  President  and  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  majority  and  minor- 
ity leaders,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  86- 
420,  appointed  Mr.  McCltjre  and  Mr. 
Pressler  to  attend,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference,  to  be  held 
in  Washington.  DC.  May  5-8,  1980. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Washington,  DC 

May  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  O'Neill,  Jr  , 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  May  1.  1980.  the  Clerk  has 
received  this  date  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate : 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ments H.J.  Res.  541,  a  Joint  Resolution  mak- 
ing additional  funds  available  by  transfer 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L   Henshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk.  Houje  of  Representatives. 
By  W    Raymond  Collet. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washington,  D  C  . 

May  2.  1980. 
Hon    Thomas  P    O'Neill,  Jr.. 
T'^ie  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  May  2,  1980.  the  Clerk  has 
received  this  date  the  following  message  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate : 

That  the  Senate  passed  without  amend- 
ment H.  Con.  Res.  324.  a  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion expressing  the  gratitude  of  the  Congress 
for  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  late  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Don  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  to 
foster  ties  between  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
United  States. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

Edmund  L   Henshaw.  Jr  . 
Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair 
desires  to  announce  that  pursuant  to  the 
authority  granted  the  Speaker  on  Thurs- 
day. May  1.  1980,  the  Speaker  did  on 
that  day  sign  the  following  enrolled  joint 
resolution : 

HJ  Res  541  Joint  resolution  making 
additional  funds  available  by  Iranafer  for 
the  ficsal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 

And  on  Friday.  May  2,  the  Speaker 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill : 

S  2637  An  act  to  insure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached  to 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  Slate  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  Janufiry  1.  1977. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on 
the  Consent  Calendar. 


HARLEY  O    STAGGERS 
FEDERAL  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  6511) 
to  designate  the  buOding  known  as  the 
Federal  Building  in  Morgantown.  W.  'Va.. 
as  the  'Harley  O.  Staggers  Federal 
Building." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
HR    6611 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o) 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Ttia.t  the 
building  at  75  High  Street.  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia  (commonly  known  as  the  Federal 
Building)  shall  hereafter  be  known,  called, 
and  designated  as  the  "Harley  O  Staggers 
Federal  Building  '  Any  reference  in  any  law, 
map.  regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  to  such  building 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the 
"Harley   O    Staggers   Federal   Building". 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  recommends 
that  the  Hou.se  pass  HR  6511.  a  bill  that 
would  designate  the  Federal  building  in 
Morgantown.  W.Va.,  as  the  "Harley  O. 
Staggers  Federal  Building  "  I  enthusias- 
tically support  this  bill,  and  I  believe  that 
a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  career  of 
my  distinguished  coUeague.  Mr.  Stag- 
gers, certainly  deserves  recognition. 

Bom  on  August  3.  1907.  Mr.  Staggers 
attended  public  schools  of  Mineral  Coun- 
ty, W.Va..  and  received  his  bachelors  de- 
gree from  Emery  and  Henry  College  in 
Emery.  Va  .  in  1931.  In  addition,  he  did 
graduate  work  at  Duke  University. 

For  43  years.  Mr.  Staggers  has  been 
serving  in  various  positions  with  his 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments 
He  began  his  public  life  when  elected 
sheriff  of  Mineral  County.  W  Va..  in  1937. 
He  served  in  that  office  until  1941.  when 
he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Corps 
during  World  War  n  and  was  a  gunnery 
navigator  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific theaters.  He  broadened  this  expe- 
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rience  by  becoming  a  right-of-way  agent 
for  the  West  Virginia  State  Road  Com- 
mission. State  director  of  the  Office  of 


support  of  HR.  6511.  a  bill  to  designate 
the  building  known  as  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  as  the  '  Har- 


the  first  amendment,  of  civil  liberties, 
and  of  human  rights.  He  was  active  in 
the    impeachment    proceedings    against 
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of  the  Republicans  voted  for  the  Holt     casts  and  prominent  newspapers  are  tell-     Our  coimtry  deserves — and  needs — bet- 
amendment  to  increase  national  defense     ing  the  old,  discredited  story  that  he  led    ter  treatment. 
and — get  this — 81  percent  of  the  Demo-      the  fieht  aeain-st  the  Nazis  in  Yueo.slavia 
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rience  by  becoming  a  right-of-way  agent 
for  the  West  Virginia  State  Road  Com- 
mission. State  director  of  the  Office  of 
Government  reports,  and  Office  of  War 
Information  and  director  of  rent  control 
for  Mineral  County. 

In  1948.  Mr  Staggers  was  first  elected 
to  Congress;  and  he  has  been  reelected 
to  each  succeeding  Congress,  As  a  result, 
he  is  now  the  "dean  of  the  West  Virginia 
delegation  to  Congress."  having  served 
longer  than  any  of  his  colleagues. 

As  the  Representative  of  West  Virgin- 
ia's Second  District,  he  first  served  on 
the  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. In  1951.  however,  he  transferred 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  l)ecoming  its  chairman 
in  1966. 

Mr.  Staggers  has  announced  that  he 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress. Despite  his  departure  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  he  leaves  a 
long  impressive  legacy;  while  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  he  sponsored 
and  managed  numerous  important  legis- 
lative measures  directly  affecting  our 
citizens'  health,  our  Nation's  commerce, 
transportation  and  communications  sys- 
tems, national  energy  policy,  environ- 
mental quality,  consumer  protection,  and 
hazardous  substances. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Staggers  has  greatly  ben- 
efitted the  Nation  because  of  his  hard 
work  and  devotion  to  duty;  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  his  long  and  productive  pub- 
lic service.  I  urge  the  House  to  name  the 
Federal  building  located  at  75  High 
Street,  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  as  the  'Har- 
ley  O.  Staggers  Federal  Building,  "t 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  whole- 
heartedly support  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  H.R.  6511.  a  bill  to  designate 
the  Federal  Building  in  Morgantown. 
W.  Va.,  as  the  "Harley  O.  Staggers  Fed- 
eral Building." 

Passage  of  this  legislation  will  honor 
a  distinguished  man  who  has  served 
adnairably  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  the  past  32  years.  Prior  to 
his  service  in  the  Congress.  Harley  Stag- 
gers served  with  distinction  in  various 
ofBcial  positions  in  his  native  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

Throughout  his  service  in  the  U.S. 
Congress.  Harley  Staggers  fought  for  his 
people,  his  district,  his  State,  and  his 
country.  Congressman  Staggers  has  an- 
nounced he  plans  to  retire  at  the  end  of 
the  96th  Congress.  His  expertise  in  the 
areas  of  environmental  quality,  con- 
sumer protection,  and  hazardous  sub- 
stances, and  our  transportation  and 
communications  system,  will  be  missed. 
However,  upon  his  departure,  he  will 
leave  behind  him  a  distinguished  record 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

In  recognition  of  his  hard  work  and 
devotion  to  his  coimtry.  it  is  a  small 
tribute  to  E>ay  by  naming  the  Federal 
Building  in  Morgantown.  W.  Va.,  in  his 
honor.* 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 


support  of  H.R.  6511.  a  bill  to  designate 
the  buildmg  known  as  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Morgantown.  W.  Va..  as  the  '  Har- 
ley O.  Staggers  Federal  Building." 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  elected 
Harley  Staggers  to  serve  as  the.r  Repre- 
sentative in  the  US.  House  of  Represent- 
atives 32  years  ago.  Congressman  Stag- 
gers has  announced  that  he  will  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  96th  Congress.  During 
his  tenure  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Harley  Staggers  has  served  the 
people  of  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  the 
Nation  admirably.  He  has  established  a 
record  of  outstanding  performance 
worthy  of  praise.  Tlierefore,  in  recog- 
nition of  his  long  and  faithful  ser\'ice.  it 
is  appropriate  and  fitting  to  name  the 

Federal  Building  located  at  75  High 
Street,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  as  the 
"Harley  O.  Staggers  Federal  Building."  • 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  con- 
cludes the  call  of  eligible  bills  on  the 
Consent  Calendar. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FATHER  ROBERT  DRENAN  WILL  NOT 
SEEK  REELECTION 

I  Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Father  Robert  Drinan,  has 
announced  that  he  will  not  seek  reelec- 
tion as  Representative  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Massachusetts. 
Bob  Drinan  has  served  the  House  with 
dedication,  with  dignity,  and  with  com- 
passion. His  departure  from  this  Cham- 
ber will  be  a  loss  to  us  all. 

Bob  Drinan  has  always  been  a  true 
activist.  His  voice  has  never  been  silent 
on  issues  of  morality  or  of  conscience; 
his  compassion  has  shown  no  racial  or 
national  bounds.  He  served  for  14  years 
as  dean  of  the  Boston  College  Law 
School,  where  he  became  an  influential 
spokesman  for  the  legal  rights  of  the 
poor.  When  he  first  came  to  Washington 
in  1971,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  anti- 
war movement,  drawing  attention  not 
only  to  the  plight  of  the  American  serv- 
iceman, but  to  the  suffering  of  the  Viet- 
namese civilian. 

In  his  work  on  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Bob  Drinan  has  been  a  protector  of 


the  first  amendment,  of  civil  lil)erties, 
and  of  human  rights.  He  was  active  in 
the  impeachment  proceedings  against 
former  President  Nixon.  In  the  past  few 
years,  he  has  directed  much  of  his  time 
to  devising  a  new  and  comprehensive 
Criminal  Code  which  would  consolidate 
and  reform  without  infringing  upon  the 
civil  rights  of  individuals. 

Dante  held  that  the  last  circle  of  Hell 
contained  those  who  were  silent  at  times 
of  great  moral  crisis.  Though  Bob  is  leav- 
ing the  House,  we  will  continue  to  look 
to  him  for  guidance,  for  leadership,  and 
for  the  courage  not  to  remain  silent. 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TITO 

I  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
of  the  death  of  President  Tito  must  be 
viewed  with  dismay  and  sadness.  The 
last  of  the  leaders  of  the  World  War  II 
era  has  passed  from  the  scene.  He  leaves 
an  indelible  mark  on  the  world  as  we 
know  it. 

While  the  United  States  did  not  en- 
courage or  support  the  political  system 
President  Tito  constructed  for  his  peo- 
ple, we  supported  his  efforts  to  insure 
that  Yugoslavia  should  remain  inde- 
pendent and  secure  from  outside  inter- 
ference in  Yugoslavia's  internal  affairs. 
No  one  should  doubt  the  intention  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  help  the 
post-Tito  Yugoslavian  leaders  maintain 
this  independence. 

President  Titos  successors  will  face  a 
difficult  task  in  this  endeavor.  The  new 
government  will  need  the  support  of  its 
friends  in  and  out  of  the  nonalined  bloc. 

Our  prayers  and  sympathy  are  with 
the  people  of  Yugoslavia  in  this  hour  of 
national  loss. 


□  1210 

REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATIVE 

PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  SHUSTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
Republican  leadership  announced  the 
Republican  legislative  agenda  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee,  a  legislative  program 
which  we  will  enact  when  we  become  the 
majority,  designed  in  sum  to  return 
America  to  the  American  people.  We  in- 
vite the  American  people  to  compare  the 
rhetoric  of  our  legislative  agenda  with 
the  record  of  our  votes.  Republicans  say 
that  we  are  for  reducing  spending  and 
Republicans  vote  to  reduce  spending. 
Republicans  say  we  are  for  cutting  taxes 
and  Republicans  vote  to  cut  taxes.  Re- 
publicans say  we  are  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  we  vote  for  a  strong 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  last  week  77  percent 
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of  the  Republicans  voted  for  the  Holt 
amendment  to  increase  national  defense 
and — get  this — 81  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats, 81  percent  of  the  Democrats,  voted 
against  the  Holt  amendment  to  increase 
defense  spending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  invite  comparison  of 
the  rhetoric  with  the  record.  When  the 
comparison  is  made  between  the  two 
parties,  we  believe  the  American  people 
will  conclude  that  they  should  vote  Re- 
publican, for  a  change. 


BALANCING  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now 
reaching  the  critical  point  on  our  most 
important  decision  of  the  year,  whether 
to  balance  our  national  budget  in  a  fair 
and  effective  manner. 

Our  decision  is  no  different  today  than 
it  was  in  ancient  Rome  when  Cicero  said : 

The  budget  should  be  balanced,  the  Treas- 
ury should  be  refilled,  public  debt  should  be 
reduced,  the  arrogance  of  officialdom  should 
be  tempered  and  controlled,  assistance  to 
foreign  lands  should  be  curtailed  lest  Rome 
become  bankrupt.  The  mobs  should  be  forced 
to  work  and  not  depend  on  government  for 
subsistence. 

Tomorrow  the  House  will  vote  on 
whether  to  make  the  first  meaningful 
step  toward  a  balanced  budget  for  next 
year. 

Unfortunately,  some  people.  Members 
of  Congress  and  news  people  included, 
seem  to  think  that  the  amendments  of 
the  gentleman  Irom  Ohio  and  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Holt)  are  two 
separate  and  unconnected  matters. 

That  is  not  true.  Our  effort  to  generate 
a  leaner  balanced  budget  with  increased 
national  security  and  job-generating  tax 
cuts  simply  functions  at  two  levels. 

Most  of  us  are  interested  in  the  total 
package  and  we  realize,  as  should  all 
Members  and  the  press,  that  even  if  the 
Holt  amendment  had  carried,  a  lot  of 
the  unwise  provisions  of  the  committee 
version  would  remain  to  be  corrected  by 
the  Latta  substitute. 

Thus,  as  Cicero  advised,  let  us  go  about 
balancing  the  budget  and  refilling  the 
Treasury  and  reducing  our  debt,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this  is  by  adopting  the 
Republican  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta). 


MEDIA  PRAISE  FOR  MARSHAL  TITO 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  will 
judge  whether  or  not  Josip  Broz,  known 
as  "Tito"  deserves  all  of  the  praise  being 
lavishly  paid  to  his  memory. 

We  can  at  letist  set  the  record  straight 
about  one  misrepresentation  that  is  be- 
ing circulated  about  Tito.  Network  news- 


casts and  prominent  newspapers  are  tell- 
ing the  old,  discredited  story  that  he  led 
the  fight  against  the  Nazis  in  Yugoslavia 
in  World  War  n. 

The  fact  is  that  Tito  slavishly  put  So- 
viet interests  ahead  of  those  of  his  own 
country  when  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  was 
signed.  Tito  did  not  even  begin  to  en- 
gage in  action  sigainst  Nazi  troops  in 
Yugoslavia  until  months  had  passed  since 
the  invasion  of  that  country.  That  is 
right — the  man  the  media  are  now  prais- 
ing as  a  great  war  hero  waited  while 
others  carried  the  fight  against  the  Nazis. 

One  of  the  real  heroes  of  Yugoslavia 
was  General  Mihailovich.  He  was  given  a 
mock  trial  and  murdered  by  Tito,  if  you 
will  remember. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  balance  all  this  praise 
the  media  should  review  their  files  and 
tell  those  who  have  forgotten  or  who 
never  knew  the  truth  about  Tito  whose 
secret  police  apparatus  and  one-party 
state  was  different  only  in  degree,  not  in 
kind,  from  the  Soviet  brand  of  commu- 
nism. 


LOBBYING  EFFORTS  OF  EXECUTIVE 
DEPARTMENTS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
the  saddest  disappointment  of  my  first 
16  months  in  Congress  was  the  defeat  of 
the  Holt-Gramm  substitute  featuring 
higher  and — in  my  opinion — necessary, 
defense  spending. 

For  those  who  wonder  why  the  margin 
of  defeat  was  so  large.  I  suggest  they  read 
the  Evans  and  Novak  column  in  today's 
Washington  Post  for  one  news  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  the  tremendous 
lobbying  effort  that  went  into  defeating 
the  Gramm-Holt  substitute. 

I.  myself,  was  amazed  at  the  pressure 
put  on  Members  by  the  executive  branch 
to  vote  against  it. 

My  office  received  a  phone  call  last 
week  from  the  Justice  Department  just 
before  the  vote  making  it  very  clear  that 
the  administration  wanted  the  Holt- 
Gramm  substitute  defeated.  Additionally, 
we  were  urged  to  support  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute. 

We  received  this  call  from  Justice 
despite  that  fact  that  the  amendments  in 
question  to  the  budget  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  the  direct  Justice  De- 
partment budget  itself.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  prohibition — supported  by 
criminal  sanctions — against  executive 
branch  lobbying  without  express  congres- 
sional approval.  Unfortunately,  this 
seems  to  be  honored  more  in  its  breach 
than  in  its  observance. 

In  this  most  recent  and  blatant  ex- 
ample, if  this  did  not  violate  the  letter  of 
the  law  against  lobbying  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  it  certainly  violated  the 
spirit  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  defense  of  this  coun- 
try is  too  important  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  artificial    political  litmus  tests. 


Our  country  deserves — and  needs — bet- 
ter treatment. 


NO  U.S.  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
NICARAGUA 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  in  your  capacity  as  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  you  have  scheduled 
once  again  this  week  for  our  legislative 
program  financial  aid  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  the  Communist  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  I  urge  you  to  pull  this  bill 
off  the  calendar. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
keep  the  Members  informed  about  the 
situation  in  Nicaragxia.  I  have  told  you 
how  the  Sandinistas  have  closed  up  the 
last  free  newspaper,  how  they  have 
signed  an  agreement  with  Moscow,  how 
they  have  forced  out  the  moderate  ele- 
ment from  the  junta.  I  now  bring  two 
more  enormities  to  your  attention.  One 
is  that  the  leaders  of  the  Sandinista 
directorate  last  week  denounced  the  U5. 
hostage  rescue  attempt  in  Iran  as  ag- 
gression against  Iran,  as  a  violation  of 
international  law.  And  also  last  week  a 
second  delegation  of  Sandinista  ofBcials 
headed  toward  Moscow  lor  new  agree- 
ments to  be  signed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sure  how  much 
more  evidence  the  leadership  needs  to 
pull  this  permanently  from  the  schedule 
but  I  suspect  the  House  will  be  able  to 
permanently  end  its  pendancy  when  we 
vote  on  it.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 


BACK  TO  CICERO 


( Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  givMi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.' 

Mr  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
acted  favorably  upon  the  invitation  of 
our  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  I  Mr.  Ashbrook  i  .  and  having 
joined  his  happy  hour.  I  have  enjoyed 
very  much  listening  to  these  1 -minute 
speeches. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning  I  heard 
someMiing  that  just  cannot  be  true.  You 
know.  I  have  heard  for  years  the  reason 
the  Republican  Party  is  always  in  the 
minority  is  that,  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  tum-of-the- 
century.  they  forgot  to  turn,  and  they 
kept  on  running  down  the  same  old 
track. 

But  this  morning.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Heaven  forbid.  I  hear  that  it  is  Cicero 
whom  they  are  consulting  Cicero.  Why 
that  takes  us  back  to  B  C.  I  wonder  If 
he  is  on  the  Republican  Policy  Commit- 
tee. And  do  you  suppose  that  Nero,  that 
great  fiddler,  is  also  on  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  valuable 
function  of  the  Congress  and  the  happy 
hour  puts  us  straight.  Now  we  know  why 
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the  minority  party  is  obsessed  with  be- 
ing a  permanent  minority. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  wUl  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distingxiished  deputy  minor- 
ity whip  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman define  E.G.'  Is  that  "before 
Carter"? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  am  just  not  sure, 
but  it  at  least  takes  us  back  to  Cicero, 
that  great  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

G  1220 
AMENDMENTS  TO  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1980— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO. 
96-307) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
w^ich  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  5,  1980. j 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mt. 
DANIELSON).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVn,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  further 
proceedings  today  on  each  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  recorded 
vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or 
on  which  the  vote  is  objected  to  under 
clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  May  6.  1980. 


CLAIMS  AGAINST  VIETNAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  siispend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5737)  to  amend  the  International 
Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  allow 
recovery  by  U.S.  nationals  for  losses  in- 
curred in  Vietnam,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

H.R  5737 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Semite  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  In- 
ternational Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949 
(22  U.SC  1621  et  seq  >  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  followlne  new 
title: 

"TITLE  Vn 

"PURPOSE    OP   Tnxx 

"Sec.  701.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title 
to  provide  for  the  determination  of  the  valid- 
ity and  amounts  of  outstanding  claims 
against  Vietnam  which  arose  out  of  the  na- 
tionalization, expropriation,  or  other  taking 
of  (or  special  measures  directed  against) 
property  of  nationals  of  the  United  States. 
This  title  shall  not  be  construed  as  author- 
izing or  as  any  Intention   to  authorize   an 


appropriation  by  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  such  claims. 

"DEriNrnoNS 

"Sec.  702.  As  used  in  this  title — 

"(1)  the  term  national  of  the  United 
States'  means — 

"(A)  a  natural  person  who  is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity 
which  Is  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  Stato,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  If  natural  persons  who  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  own,  directly  or  Indirectly. 
50  per  centum  or  more  of  the  outstanding 
capital  stock  or  other  beneficial  Interest  of 
such  corporation  or  entity; 

"(2)  the  term  'Commission'  means  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of 
the  United  States; 

"(3)    the   term   'property'   means — 

"(A)  any  property,  right,  or  interest,  in- 
cluding any  leasehold  Interest. 

"(B)  any  debt  owed  by  Vietnam  or  by  any 
enterprise  which  has  been  nationalized,  ex- 
propriated, or  otherwise  taken  by  Vietnam, 
and 

"(C)  any  debt  which  Is  a  charge  on  prop- 
erty which  has  been  nationalized,  expro- 
priated, or  otherwise  taken  by  Vietnam; 

"(4)   the  term  'Vietnam'  means — 

"(A)  the  Government  of  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam. 

"(B)  any  predecessors  governing  authority 
operating  in  South  Vietnam  on  or  after 
April  29.  1975.  including  the  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Qovemment  of  South  Viet- 
nam, 

"(C)  the  Government  of  the  former  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam,  and 

"(D)  any  political  subdivision,  agency,  or 
instrumentality  of  any  of  the  entitles  re- 
ferred to  in  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
(C);  and 

"(5)  the  term  'Claims  F^jnd'  means  the 
special  fund  established  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  composed  of  such  sums  as 
may  be  paid  to  or  realized  by  the  United 
States  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  any  agree- 
ment settling  those  claims  described  in  sec- 
tion 703  that  may  be  entered  into  between 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Vietnam. 

"RECEIPT  AND  DETERMINA'nON   OF  CIAIMS 

"Sec.  703.  The  Commission  shall  receive 
and  determine  in  accordance  with  applicable 
substantive  law.  Including  international 
law,  the  validity  and  amounts  of  claims  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  against  Viet- 
nam arising  on  or  after  April  20,  1975,  for 
losses  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  nationali- 
zation, expiration,  or  other  taking  of  (or 
special  measures  directed  against)  property 
which,  at  the  time  of  such  nationalization, 
expropriation,  or  other  taking,  was  owned 
wholly  or  partially,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
nationals  of  the  United  States  to  whom  no 
restoration  or  adequate  compensation  for 
such  property  has  been  made  Such  claims 
must  be  submitted  to  the  Commission  within 
the  p>erlod  specified  by  the  Commission  by  no- 
tice published  in  the  Federal  Register  (which 
period  shall  not  be  more  than  a  period  of 
two  years  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  pub- 
lication) within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  title  or  of  legislation 
making  appropriations  to  the  Commission 
for  payment  of  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  title,  whichever  date  is  later. 

"OWNEKSHIP    OP    CLAIMS 

"Sec.  704.  A  claim  may  be  favorably  con- 
sidered under  section  703  of  this  Act  only  if 
the  property  right  on  which  it  is  based  was 
owned,  wholly  or  partially,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  a  national  of  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  loss  and  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  claim  has  been  held  by  one  or  more  na- 


tionals of  the  United  States  continuously 
from  the  date  that  the  loss  occurred  until 
the  date  of  filing  with  the  Commission. 

"CORPORATE   CLAIMS 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  A  claim  under  section  703 
of  this  Act  based  upon  an  ownership  interest 
in  any  corporation,  association,  or  other  en- 
tity which  Is  a  national  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  considered  A  claim  under  section 
703  based  upon  a  debt  or  other  obligation 
owing  by  any  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  may  be  considered  only  If  such  debt  or 
other  obligation  is  a  charge  on  property 
which  has  been  nationalized,  expropriated,  or 
otherwise  taken  by  Vietnam. 

"(b)  A  claim  under  section  703  based  upon 
a  direct  ownership  Interest  in  a  corporation, 
association,  or  other  entity  may  be  consid- 
ered, subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
title,  if  such  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity  on  the  date  of  the  loss  was  not 
a  national  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  p)er  centum  of  ownership 
vested  in  the  clsUmant. 

"(c)  A  claim  under  section  703  based  upon 
an  indirect  ownership  interest  in  a  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  other  entity  may  be  con- 
sidered, subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  only  if  at  least  25  per  centum  of 
the  entire  ownership  Interest  thereof,  at  the 
time  of  such  loss,  was  vested  in  nationals  of 
the  United  States  or  if.  at  the  time  of  the 
loss,  nationals  of  the  United  States  in  fact 
controlled  the  corporation,  association,  or 
entity,  as  determined  by  the  Commission. 

"(d)  The  amount  of  any  claim  covered  by 
subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  total  loss 
suffered  by  the  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity,  with  respect  to  which  the  claim 
Is  made,  and  shall  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  such  loss  as  the  ownership  Interest  of  the 
claimant  at  the  time  of  loss  bears  to  the 
entire  ownership  interest  thereof. 
"orrsETS 

"Sec.  706.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
any  claim  under  this  title,  the  Commission 
shall  deduct  all  amounts  the  claimant  has 
received  from  any  source  on  account  of  the 
same  loss  or  losses  for  which  the  claim  Is 
filed. 

"certification;   assigned  claims 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  The  Commission  shall 
certify  to  each  claimant  who  files  a  claim 
under  this  title  the  amount  determined  by 
the  Commission  to  be  the  loss  suffered  by 
the  claimant  which  is  covered  by  this  title. 
The  Commission  shaUl  certify  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  such  amount  and  the  basic 
information  underlying  that  amount,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
relied  upon  and  the  reasoning  employed  in 
making  that  determination. 

"(b)  In  any  case  In  which  a  claim  under 
this  title  Is  assigned  by  purchase  before  the 
Commission  determines  the  amount  due  on 
that  claim,  the  amount  so  determined  shall 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  actual  considera- 
tion paid  by  the  last  such  assignee. 
"consolidated  awards 

"Sec  708.  With  respect  to  any  claim  under 
section  703  of  this  Act  which,  at  the  time 
of  the  award.  Is  vested  In  persons  other  than 
the  person  by  whom  the  original  loss  was 
sustained,  the  Commission  shall  issue  a 
consolidated  award  In  favor  of  all  claimants 
then  entitled  to  the  awMd,  which  award 
shall  indicate  the  respective  Interests  of 
such  claimants  In  the  award,  and  all  such 
claimants  shall  participate,  in  proportion 
to  their  Indicated  interests.  In  any  payments 
that  may  be  made  under  this  title  In  all 
respects  as  If  the  award  had  been  In  favor 
of  a  tingle  penon. 
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"Sec.  709.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  establish  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  the  Claims  Fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  unsatisfied  claims  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  against  Vietnam,  as  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

■■|b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
deduct  from  any  amounts  covered  Into  the 
Claims  Fund  an  amount  equal  to  5  per 
centum  thereof  as  reimbursement  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  Commission  and  by 
the  Treasury  Department  in  the  administra- 
tion of  this  title.  The  amounts  so  deducted 
shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

"award     payment     PROCEDtJUES 

"Sec  710.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  cer- 
tify to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
terms  of  United  States  currency,  each  award 
made  pursuant  to  section  703  of  this  Act. 

"(b)(1)  Upon  certification  of  each  award 
made  pursuant  to  section  703,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall,  out  of  the  sums  cov- 
ered Into  the  Claims  Fund,  make  payments 
on  account  of  such  awards  as  follows,  and 
in  the  following  order  of  priority: 

"I A)  Payment  in  the  amount  of  $2,500  or 
the  principal  amount  of  the  award,  which- 
ever is  less. 

"(B)  Thereafter,  payments  from  time  to 
time.  In  ratable  proportions,  on  account  of 
the  unpaid  balance  of  the  principal  amounts 
of  all  awards  according  to  the  proportions 
which  the  unpaid  balance  of  such  awards 
bear  to  the  total  amount  In  the  Claims  Fund 
available  for  distribution  at  the  time  such 
payments  are  made. 

"(2)  After  payment  has  been  made  in  full 
of  the  principal  amounts  of  all  awards  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1),  pro  rata  payments 
may  be  made  on  account  of  any  Interest  that 
may  be  allowed  on  such  awards. 

"(c)  Payments  or  applications  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  made 
In  accordance  with  such  regulations  tis  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe. 
"settlement  period 
'Sec.  711.  The  Cominisalon  shall  complete 
Its  affairs  in  connection  with  the  settlement 
of  claims  pursuant  to  this  title  not  later 
than  three  years  after  the  final  for  the  filing 
of  claims  as  provided  in  section  703  of  this 
Act. 

"transfer  of  records 
"Sec  712.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  transfer  or  otherwise  make 
available  to  the  Commission  such  records 
and  documents  relating  to  claims  author- 
ized by  this  title  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Commission  in  carrying  out  Its  functions 
under  this  title, 

"authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  713.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
or  after  October  i.  1980.  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Commission  and 
the  Treasury  Department  to  pay  their  re- 
spective administrative  expenses  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  their  functions  under  this  title. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
may  remain  available  until  expended. 

"FEES    FOR    SERVICES 

"Sec.  714  No  remuneration  on  account  of 
services  rendered  on  behalf  of  any  claimant, 
in  connection  with  any  claim  filed  with  the 
Commission  under  this  title,  shall  exceed  10 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  paid  pur- 
suant to  any  award  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  on  account  of  such  claim. 
Any  agreement  to  the  contrary  shall  be  un- 
lawful and  void.  Whoever,  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere,  demands  or  receives,  on 
account  of  services  so  rendered,  any  remu- 
neration in  excess  of  the  maximum  per- 
mitted by  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a 


misdemeanor  and.  upon  conviction  thereof. 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  twelve  months,  or 
both. 

"APPLICATION    OF   OTHER    PROVISIONS 
OF  THE  ACT 

"Sec.  715.  (a)  To  the  extent  they  are  not 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
the  following  provisions  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  this  title:  subsections 
(b) .  (c) .  (d) .  (e) .  and  ih)  of  section  4  and 
subsections  (c).  (d).  (e).  and  if)  of  section 
7.  Any  reference  in  such  provisions  to  'this 
title"  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to 
those  provisions  and  to  this  title. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title  and  in  those  provisions  of  title  I  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  the  Commission 
shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  subchap- 
ter II  of  chapter  5.  and  the  provisions  of 
chapter  7.  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
"sEPARABiLrry 

"'Sec.  716.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  or  the  application  of  such  provision 
to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not 
bo  affected. ". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Bingham  i  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Laggmarsino  i  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  establish 
a  program  to  determine  losses  of  private 
property  in  Vietnam  and  begins  the  proc- 
ess— which  may  be  a  long  one — of  ob- 
taining compensation  from  Vietnam  for 
that  American  property. 

The  bill  before  the  House  is  supported 
by  the  administration,  and  was  reported 
by  voice  vote  by  the  committee  with  a 
minor  amendment.  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  it, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  note  of 
the  fact  that  this  legislation,  as  I  said, 
is  for  the  benefit  of  Americans  in  Viet- 
nam. It  in  no  way  changes  the  rela- 
tions or  the  lack  of  relations  with  Viet- 
nam. It  is  estimated  that  up  to  1,000 
Americans  lost  private  property  in  Viet- 
nam totaling  as  much  as  $10  million. 
The  Government  of  Vietnam  has  taken 
that  property  without  compensation.  In 
order  eventually  to  obtain  restitution  for 
those  American  losses,  we  must  have  pre- 
cise inventories  of  the  losses.  This  legis- 
lation would  enable  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  to  perform  that 
administrative  task,  which  will  take  sev- 
eral years. 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission has,  since  1949.  reviewed  and 
validated  claims  of  Americ.ins  against 
many  other  countries,  including  most  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries,  Cuba, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  The 
most  recent  case  in  w^hich  claims  verified 
by  the  Commifsion  have  resulted  in  pay- 
ment to  the  claimants  is,  of  course,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China. 

The  $900,000  authorized  in  this  legis- 
lation is  strictly  for  administrative  costs 
of  reviewing  and  validating  claims.  There 
is  no  money  in  this  bill  for  payment  of 


any  claims.  Any  such  funds  must  even- 
tually come  from  Vietnam  or  from  Viet- 
namese assets  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  detailed  report  on  this 
bill— House  Report  96-915 — is  available 
and  has  been  available  to  interested 
Members  for  some  days,  so  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  to  go  into  further  details, 
all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  report. 
I  want,  at  this  time,  to  thank  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  chair,  for  their  as- 
sistance on  this  legislation,  and  particu- 
larly the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Laggmarsino.  for  his  work  and  support. 
I  would  also  note,  and  wish  to  thank,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  ( Mr.  Jeffords* 
for  his  concern  with  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  for  his  work  in  introduc- 
ing the  initial  version. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  House  for 
H.R.  5737. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  committee. 
the  gentleman  from  'Wisconsin  'Mr. 
Zablocki > . 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
our  colleague  from  New  York,  the  chair- 
man 01  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  and  Trade,  for 
yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R 
5737,  to  amend  the  International  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  allow  recovery 
by  U.S.  nationals  for  losses  incurred  in 
Vietnam. 

H.R.  5737  was  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  a  technical  amendment,  by 
a  voice  vote  on  April  22,  1980.  The  bill 
enables  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  to  validate  claims  by  U.S 
citizens  and  corporations  against  prop- 
erty expropriated  by  the  Government  of 
Vietnam. 

The  legislation  provides  authority  and 
administrative  costs  for  determining 
claims,  but  does  not  provide  funds  to 
compensate  claimants  for  their  losses. 
Approximately  1.000  U.S.  claimants  will 
be  eligible  for  recovery  of  an  estimated 
SI  10  million  total  in  private  property 
losses.  ThLs  amount  does  not  include 
losses  incurred  by  the  US.  Government, 
which  is  outside  the  purview  of  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  5737  does  not  address  the  issue 
of  U.S.  diplomatic  recognition  of  Viet- 
nam, nor  does  it  alter  the  status  of  the 
U.S.  economic  embargo  against  Vietnam. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  for  all  of  their  efforts 
on  behalf  of  this  measure — the  Honor- 
able JoNA'rHAN  B  Bingham,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade,  and  the  Honor- 
able Lester  L.  Wolff,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs,  whose  subcommittees  jointly 
considered  this  bill.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  colleague  from 
Vermont,  the  Honorable  James  M.  Jef- 
fords, who  is  not  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  but  who  was 
the  primary  sponsor  of  H.R.  2200,  on 
which  the  measure  before  us,  H.R.  5737, 
was  based. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
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HA.   5737.  with  the  technical   amend- 
ment, in  order  that  veihdation  of  the 


settlement  of  the  claims  awaits  the  nor- 
maUzation    of    relations    between    the 


(b)     The    term    "low-enriched    uranium" 
means  uranium  enriched  to  less  than  20  per 
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help  will  be  essential  in  forging  elTective 
nuclear  nonprolileration  regimes. 


The  comparable  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  contains  certain  language  re- 


nonproliferation  as  well  as  to  being  a 
rehable  suroher  of  low  enriched  urani- 
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HJl.  5737,  with  the  technical  amend- 
ment, in  order  that  validation  of  the 
Vietnam  claims  may  be  made,  which  will 
initiate  the  process  toward  financial 
compensation  for  those  losses. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5737,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  initiation 
of  the  processing  of  claims  of  US  na- 
tionals for  losses  of  private  property  in 
Vietnam,  otherwise  known  as  claims 
against  Vietnam. 

From  the  outset,  I  want  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely clear  that  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation in  no  way  is  to  be  considered  as 
leading  to  recognition  of  Vietnam  or  the 
legitimacy  of  that  government. 

The  role  of  Vietnam  in  obstructing  a 
final  and  complete  accounting  of  Ameri- 
can prisoners  of  war  and  missing  in  ac- 
tion in  Southeast  Asia  is  a  gross  disregard 
for  human  decency.  Their  action  in  forc- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  boat  people 
to  flee  their  homeland  is  equally  worthy 
of  contempt  as  is  their  policy  in  South- 
east Asia  and  their  savage  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  The  Vietnamese  Government 
is  merely  a  surrogate  for  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion in  Southeast  Asia,  and  there  can  be 
no  possibility  of  the  United  States  con- 
sidering resuming  normalized  relations 
with  Vietnam  before  that  nation  adopts 
a  civilized  and  peaceful  role  in  the 
world. 

The  need  to  consider  this  legislation 
now  results  from  the  many  private  prop- 
erty losses  which  U.S.  nationals  incurred 
as  a  result  of  the  takeover  of  South 
Vietnam  by  North  Vietnam.  As  time 
passes,  it  will  be  harder  to  validate  those 
claims.  Therefore  it  is  important  to  pro- 
vide the  mechanism  to  begin  evaluating 
the  losses  so  that  at  some  future  time, 
there  will  be  a  reasonably  accurate  in- 
ventory of  claims  against  Vietnam  for 
private  property  losses. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  benefit  Ameri- 
cans and  I  support  the  measure  as  a 
means  of  facilitating  their  claims  against 
Vietnam.  But  I  do  not  want  there  to  be 
any  misunderstanding  that  this  will  lead 
to  resuming  diplomatic  relations  with 
Vietnam.  That  is  neither  the  purpose  nor 
the  intent  of  this  legislation.  In  my  mind, 
considering  normalization  with  Vietnam 
cannot  possibly  begin  until  the  many  out- 
standing international  obligations  of 
that  coimtry  are  met. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
occasion  to  make  some  brief  remarks 
with  respect  to  this  legislation. 

First.  This  legislation  simply  author- 
izes the  Federal  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission to  review,  consider  and.  if  war- 
ranted, to  validate  the  claims  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  against  the  Government  of 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

Second.  This  legislation  in  no  way  im- 
plies recognition  of  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment. Again,  it  merely  provides  for  the 
validation  of  private  American  claims 
against   the   Government   of   Vietnam; 


settlement  of  the  claims  awaits  the  nor- 
mahzation  of  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Vietnam. 

As  for  normalization,  let  me  say  that 
the  process  has  been  and  is  complicated 
by  the  Vietnamese  invasion  and  con- 
tinuing occupation  of  Kampuchea:  by 
the  uncertainties  of  Vietnamese  policy 
toward  Southeast  Asia  in  general  and 
Thailand  in  particular;  and  by  Hanoi's 
failure  to  move  forward  a  resolution  of 
the  POW/MIA  issue. 

Pending  the  clarification  and  resolu- 
tion of  the  above  issues,  I  do  not  believe 
that  normalization  is  a  viable  foreign 
policy  option. 

Thank  you.» 

D  1230 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  BrNCHAM) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5737.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof' 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMITTING  SUPPLY  OF  ADDITION- 
AL LOW  ENRICHED  URANIUM 
FUEL  UNDER  INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
joint  resolution  <S.J  Res.  89>  permitting 
the  supply  of  additional  low  enriched 
uranium  fuel  under  international  agree- 
ments for  cooperation  in  the  civil  uses  of 
nuclear  energy,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S  J   Res.   89 

Whereas  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act 
of  1978  urges  the  United  States  to  provide  a 
reliable  supply  of  nuclear  fuel  to  those  na- 
tions which  adhere  to  policies  designed  to 
prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States.  In  order  to 
achieve  the  goals  of  that  Act  should  be  able 
to  continue  to  supply  low-enriched  uranium 
fuel  to  nations  that  have  entered  into  good 
faith  negotiations  as  called  for  in  section  404 
(a)  of  the  Act:  and 

Whereas  pending  such  negotiations,  limita- 
tions now  contained  In  certain  agreements 
for  cooperation  on  the  amount  of  low-en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  supplied 
thereunder  are  insufficient  to  permit  ade- 
quate assurance  of  supplies:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  Limits  contained  In  agreements 
for  cooperation  on  the  amount  of  low-en- 
riched uranium  which  may  be  transferred 
by  or  exported  from  the  United  States  pur- 
suant thereto  shall  not  be  construced  to  pre- 
clude transfer  or  export  of  amounts  of  low 
enriched  uranium  in  excess  of  such  limits  to 
nations  which  are  parties  to  the  Treaty  on 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  terms  used  In  this  Joint 
resolution  shall  have  the  meanings  ascribed 
to  them  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954 
and  by  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon  Act  of 
1978. 


(b)  The  term  "low-enriched  uranium" 
means  uranium  enriched  to  less  than  20  per 
centum  In  the  Isotope  235. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablockh 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagobiarsino)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
89.  This  amendment  is  in  the  form  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  324,  as  amended, 
permitting  the  supply  of  additional  low 
enriched  uranium  fuel  under  internation- 
al agreements  for  cooperation  in  the  civil 
uses  of  nuclear  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  our  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Jonathan  B.  Bing- 
ham, chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  that  subcommittee,  the  Honorable 
Robert  Lacomarsino,  which  considered 
this  measure  jointly  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  which  I  chair.  Con- 
gressman Bingham,  a  sponsor  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  has 
demonstrated  considerable  expertise  and 
leadership  on  nuclear  nonproliferation 
issues  over  the  years,  and  continues  in 
this  role. 

On  April  22,  1980,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported by  a  voice  vote.  House  Joint 
Resolution  324,  with  an  amendment.  The 
resolution  provides  the  executive  branch 
with  the  authority  to  waive  existing  nu- 
clear fuel  supply  ceilings  for  countries 
that  are  party  to  the  NPT.  These  ceil- 
ings, which  are  contained  in  most  U.S. 
bilateral  agreements,  were  established  a 
number  of  years  ago,  largely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  helping  the  United  States  deter- 
mine how  much  of  its  total  enrichment 
output  should  be  allocated  for  foreign 
export  requirements.  Today,  of  course, 
there  is  less  need  for  such  ceilings,  owing 
to  the  surplus  in  worldwide  and  U.S. 
enrichment  capacity. 

Because  the  growth  of  nuclear  power 
has  been  much  slower  than  was  orig- 
inally projected,  most  countries  are  to- 
day well  under  their  fuel  supply  ceiling. 
South  Korea  and  Taiwan,  however,  and 
fjerhaps  in  the  near  future  Japan  as 
well,  are  either  close  to,  or  at  the  verj' 
limit  of  their  existing  ceihng.  The  reso- 
lution will  help  to  provide  the  relief 
these  countries  need  in  order  to  con- 
fidently plan  for  their  energy  needs,  and 
to  contract  for  additional  fuel  and  power 
reactors.  These  countries  are  of  course 
important  cooperating   t>artners  whose 
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help  will  be  essential  In  forging  effective 
nuclear  nonproliferation  regimes. 

The  original  version  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  324,  which  permitted  the 
United  States  to  exceed  existing  limits 
by  no  more  than  10  percent,  was 
amended  upon  recommendation  of  the 
executive  branch.  The  amendment  lifts 
this  percentage  limitation,  but  requires 
that  waivers  shall  only  be  considered  for 
parties  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
liferation of  Nuclear  Weapons.  This 
action  will  help  to  enhance  the  U.S. 
reputation  for  reliable  supply,  while  pro- 
viding an  important  concrete  advantage 
for  countries  which  are  part  of  the  NP^ 
regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  joint  resolution  with  the  amendment 
approved  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bingham  J . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  noted,  the  pro- 
posal before  the  House  was  requested  by 
the  administration.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready approved  a  similar  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Essentially,  the  amendment  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  89  in  the  form  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  324  will  insure  that  the 
United  States  can  be  a  reliable  interna- 
tional supplier  of  nuclear  fuel  to  those 
countries  which  are  party  to  the  Inter- 
national Treaty  of  the  Non-Proliferation 
of  Nuclear  Weapons. 

Congressional  passage  would  signal 
the  importance  which  the  United  States 
attaches  to  the  International  Nuclear 
Non-Proliferation  Treaty  regime  as  we 
lock  ahead  to  the  Second  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Treaty  Review  Conference 
this  summer.  This  action  would  also  di- 
rectly serve  U.S.  international  nonpro- 
liferation interests  by  facilitating  greater 
future  application  of  our  responsible  nu- 
clear safeguards  controls  among  coun- 
tries interested  in  purchasing  U.S.  nu- 
clear equipment  and  materials. 

I  was  recently  chairman  of  a  congres- 
sional delegation  to  South  Korea,  which 
is  the  country  most  immediately  affected 
by  this  problem  of  a  U.S. -imposed  ceil- 
ing. South  Korea  wishes  to  contract  for 
additional  nuclear  power  plants  and  en- 
richment services  and  feels  the  export 
ceilings  reduce  the  certainty  of  future 
supphes  from  the  United  States.  Korea 
has  always  used  U.S.  nuclear  reactors 
and  U.S. -supplied  enriched  fuel,  and  is 
actively  cooperating  with  us  in  the  non- 
proliferation  area.  It  would  be  unfortu- 
nate to  allow  this  fuel  ceiling  issue  to  get 
in  the  way  of  progress  on  the  much  more 
important  matter  of  negotiations  to  up- 
date our  bilateral  nuclear  cooperation 
agreement  consistent  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  section  404(a)  of  the 
1978  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act. 

As  noted  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
324.  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  at- 
taches great  importance  to  these  bi- 
lateral negotiations  and  looks  forward 
to  their  speedy  conclusion,  particularly 
with  respect  to  South  Korea. 


The  comparable  resolution  passed  by 
the  Senate  contains  certain  language  re- 
garding congressional  procedures  which 
is  not  in  the  resolution  now  before  you 
Specifically,  the  Senate-passed  bill  re- 
quires the  administration  to  come  be- 
fore the  Congress  each  time  a  new  ceil- 
ing might  be  broached  and  leaves  open 
the  possibility  of  a  60-legislative-day  re- 
view period  for  each  such  case. 

We  beUeve  House  Joint  Resolution  324 
as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  sufficiently  clear  on  when  the 
Congress  believes  nuclear  fuel  export 
ceilings  should  be  lifted.  Additional  re- 
view requirements  would  only  serve  to 
distract  our  attention  from  the  many 
other  pressing  issues  in  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  area  and  could  be  counter- 
productive from  the  standpoint  of  those 
countries  seeking  greater  security  of  sup- 
ply from  the  United  States  by  means  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

It  is  particularly  important  as  we  ap- 
proach the  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  Re- 
view Conference  this  summer  that  we 
not  leave  ourselves  open  to  the  criticism 
that  our  support  for  the  kind  of  action 
represented  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
324  is  only  conditional  on  some  future, 
unpredictable  action  by  the  Congress. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  motion,  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89.  as  amended  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  324. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 89  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it  as  well.  This  measure  would 
contribute  to  maintaining  U.S.  influence 
in  matters  of  nuclear  nonproUferation 
and  would  also  avoid  the  possibility  of 
the  United  States  losing  commercial 
sales  of  nuclear  material  and  nuclear  re- 
actors to  other  suppliers. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  sets  forth  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  being  a  reliable  supplier  of 
nuclear  fuel  to  those  nations  adhering  to 
policies  designed  to  prevent  the  prolifer- 
ation of  nuclear  weapons.  As  supplier,  the 
United  States  can  more  effectively  insure 
the  control  of  nuclear  materials  and  thus 
encourage  cooperation  in  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policies. 

This  measure  would  lift  the  ceiling  on 
nuclear  supplies  and  would  directly  af- 
fect three  of  our  closest  allies  in  the  Far 
East:  South  Korea.  Japan,  and  Taiwan. 
I  have  recently  returned  from  a  study 
mission  to  South  Korea  and  Japan, 
where  I  met  with  officials  in  those  na- 
tions' nuclear  energy  programs.  I  am 
convinced  the  United  States  will  have 
more  influence  in  gaining  cooperation 
with  those  nations  if  we  are  viewed  as  a 
reliable  trading  partner  in  supplj'ing 
nuclear  fuel.  Otherwise.  I  believe  those 
nations  would  continue  on  their  own. 
with  perhaps  less  assurance  that  they 
would  be  committed  to  the  same  nonpro- 
liferation goals  that  we  endorse. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  re- 
negotiate nuclear  agreements  with  those 
nations  and  our  other  allies  around  the 
world,  passage  of  this  measure  would 
contribute  to  a  positive  atmosphere  for 
recognition  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 


nonproliferation  as  well  as  to  being  a 
reliable  suppher  of  low  enriched  urani- 
um, thus  encouraging  greater  coopera- 
tion from  our  negotiating  partners. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  measure 
would  permit  lifting  the  ceiling  only  to 
those  nations  that  are  parties  to  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Treaty. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  mj' 
time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki i 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  jt)int  resolution  (SJ. 
Res.  89 1  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  Senate 
joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

House  Joint  Resolution  324  was  laid 
on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  measure.  H  R.  5737  and  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  89.  just  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection 


COMMERCIAL  FISHERIES  RESEARCH 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
4890 1  to  extend  the  appropriation  au- 
thorization for  the  Commercial  Fisheries 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1964, 
as  amended,  as  amended 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
House  of  Represenlatiics  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled  That  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  (16  U.S.C.  779b) 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  amendlnp  subsection  (a)  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  September  30.  1980"  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ", 
September  30  1980.  September  30.  1981.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  September  30.  1983": 

(2)  by  amending  subsection   (b)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  1 1 ) . 

(B)  by  Inserting  ".  and"  Immediately  after 
"1980"  in  paragraph  (2).  and 

(C)  by  adding  Immediately  aft<r  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph 

"(3)  $5,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  ye&rs 
ending  September  30,  1981,  September  30. 
1982,  and  September  30,  1983":  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (c)  by  striking  out  "and  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980  "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"September  30.  1980,  September  30,  1981,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  September  30,  1983  " 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
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to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 


fiscally  responsible  and  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  rational  utihzation  of  our  fish- 


significantly  increase   its  research  and 
development  funds  in  order  to  effectively 
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porting     knowledge     resulting     in     a 
strengthened  national  effort.  Also,  there 


rONGRESSIONAL   FINDINGS 

Section    1.    The    Congress   finds   that- 


Federal  management  plan  for  the  use  of  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  for  the  area. 
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to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux)  . 
D  1240 

Mr.  BREAUX,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume, 

Mr,  Speaker,  H  R.  4890  would  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carr>'  out  the  Com- 
mercial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982  and 
1983.  This  bill  would  permit  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  that  ha^  proved 
to  be  essential  for  productive  State  Fed- 
eral cooperation  in  the  vitally  important 
areas  of  commercial  fisheries  research 
and  development  and  fisheries  disaster 
recovery  assistance. 

H.R.  4890  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $10  million  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years.  1981,  1982.  and  1983  for  State 
Federal  commercial  fisheries  projects. 
Research  laboratories,  vessels  and  fish 
culture  facihties  would  be  enablea  to 
continue  to  provide  data  and  informa- 
tion without  which  the  efifective  manage- 
ment of  valuable  traditional  commercial 
fisheries  would  be  virtually  impossible. 
In  addition,  these  funds  would  assist  in 
improving  the  utilization  of  under- 
developed fisheries. 

Commercial  fisheries  are  vital  to  our 
national  welfare.  Many  communities  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  success  of 
commercial  fisheries  enterprises.  While 
there  is  an  important  interest  in  main- 
taining the  health  of  existing  fisheries, 
there  is  also  a  need  to  further  develop 
them.  Last  year  our  imports  of  fish  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  a  staggering  $3.8  bil- 
lion and  our  exports  added  up  to  only 
about  $1  billion.  This  accounted  for  10 
percent  of  our  national  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  And  yet.  Americas  waters 
hold  20  percent  of  the  fishery  resources 
of  the  entire  world.  We  are  utilizing  only 
about  a  third  of  that.  Clearly,  there  is 
ample  reason  to  continue  the  historically 
successful  and  very  promising  research 
and  development  programs  established 
under  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act, 

The  bill  would  authorize  $5  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983  for  fisheries  disaster  aid.  These 
fimds  should  be  available  to  permit  ef- 
forts toward  the  recovery  of  fisheries 
ravaged  by  the  forces  of  nature.  Last 
year,  this  act  permitted  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  $3  5  million  to  the 
States  of  Alabama,  Louisiana.  Missis- 
sippi, and  Texas  for  relief  from  severe 
economic  hardships  caused  by  natural 
disasters  impacting  valuable  fisheries. 
The  authority  to  allow  such  assistance  in 
the  future  is  vitally  needed. 

The  simi  of  $500,000  would  be  author- 
ized in  each  of  those  fiscal  years  to  be 
used  for  the  estabhshment  of  new  com- 
mercial fisheries, 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  measure.  The 
administration  has  testified  in  support 
of  legislation  recognizing  that  the  act 
provides  a  necessary  program  which 
should  be  continued.  H.R.  4890  in  both 


fiscally  responsible  and  necessary  to  per- 
mit the  rational  utihzation  of  our  fish- 
eries resources  for  the  maximum  benefit 
of  our  people  and  our  national  economy, 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  was  enacted  with 
the  intent  of  asserting  U.S.  fishery  man- 
agement authority  over  the  extensive  re- 
sources foimd  within  200  miles  of  the 
U.S.  coasts.  The  legislation  was  predi- 
cated on  the  premise  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  foreign  overfishing  would  allow 
for  the  regeneration  of  commercially  de- 
pleted fisheries  and  would  provide  an 
economic  foimdation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 

Although  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  is  landmark  legis- 
lation, it  does  not  fully  address  the  con- 
servation needs  of  U.S.  fishery  resources. 
Nor  does  it  address  the  total  economic 
basis  for  the  development  of  the  US, 
fishing  industry.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  68  percent  of  the  fish  landed  in 
the  United  States  is  harvested  within 
3  miles  of  the  US  coasts.  Virtually 
all  of  the  fisheries  which  are  managed 
under  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  migrate  between  State 
waters  and  the  Federal  fishery  conser- 
vation zone.  Two- thirds  of  these  species 
spend  some  critical  portion  of  their  life 
cycle  in  the  estuarine  waters  under  State 
jurisdiction.  The  significance  of  these 
facts  is  that  in  the  absence  of  an  active 
role  by  the  States  in  managing  US.  fish- 
ery resources,  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Man- 
agement Act  will  never  be  met. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  H.R.  4890.  This  bill  contin- 
ues the  authorization  for  the  Commer- 
cial Fisheries  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act,  which  provides  matching 
funds  to  the  States  for  fisheries  research 
development  projects.  Since  1966  when 
this  act  was  first  funded.  837  project"? 
have  been  initiated  by  the  States  at  a 
cost  of  $83  million;  700  of  these  projects 
have  now  been  completed  and  another 
137  are  continuing.  The  projects  cover 
many  activities,  including  aquaculture, 
construction,  coordination  and  planning, 
development,  and  research.  Fisheries  re- 
search continues  to  be  the  backbone  of 
the  program  with  53  percent  of  the  fiscal 
year  1979  Federal  dollars  being  expended 
for  this  purpose. 

The  act  has  assisted  the  States  to 
better  and  more  effectively  develop  Eind 
manage  their  valuable  fisheries  resources. 
Scientific  information  has  been  obtained 
on  stocks  of  fish  and  shellfish  and  this 
information  has  been  used  for  State 
management  and  to  assist  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act,  Advances  have 
been  made  in  aquaculture  for  the  rear- 
ing of  catfish,  trout,  shrimp,  oysters, 
clams  and  other  shellfish.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  use  of  fish  byprod- 
ucts and  in  the  development  of  new  fish- 
ery products,  new  fishing  gear,  and  new 
methods  of  fishing. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Commercial 
Fisheries  and  Develooment  Act  and  the 
State  programs  established  thereunder, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 


significantly  increase  its  research  and 
development  funds  in  order  to  effectively 
implement  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act,  Further,  the  coastal 
fisheries  of  this  Nation  would  not  have 
been  the  beneficiarj-  of  intensive  State- 
initiated  development  programs  without 
the  act. 

Despite  the  impressive  accomplish- 
ments of  the  act,  the  States  are  in  ser- 
ious need  of  additional  funds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  over  $6  million  in  high-prior- 
ity fisheries  development  and  conserva- 
tion programs  remain  unfunded  because 
of  inadequate  moneys  being  available. 
I  recognize  that  in  this  era  of  budget  re- 
straint not  every  worthwhile  program 
sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  fully  funded.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  legislation  before  us  is  essen- 
tially a  level  funding  bill.  However,  this 
committee,  and  certainly  this  Member, 
will  not  have  that  fact  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  Commercial  Fisher- 
ies Research  and  Development  Act  is  a 
low-priority  program.  It  is  a  high  priority 
program  that  will  have  significant  bene- 
fit for  the  economic  well-l)eing  of  this 
Nation. 

If  the  fisheries  resources  of  the  United 
States  can  be  effectively  conserved  and 
developed,  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  next 
decade  over  40,000  jobs  would  be  created, 
more  than  $1  billion  per  year  would  be 
added  to  the  U.S.  economy,  and  the  U.S. 
trade  deficit  would  be  reduced  by  $1  7  bil- 
lion per  year — and  I  submit  that  this  is 
just  the  beginning.  A  comprehensive 
fishery  development  program  will  even- 
tually convert  the  United  States  from  a 
net  importer  to  a  net  exporter  of  fisher- 
ies products. 

Mr,  Speaker,  not  all  these  benefits  will 
flow  from  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
pending  before  us  today.  But  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  they  will  not  occur  with- 
out the  passage  of  this  bill.  Without  the 
active  participation  of  the  States  in  the 
conservation,  management  and  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  fishery  resources,  these 
resources  can  neither  be  conserved  nor 
developed.  The  reality  of  the  situation  is 
that  virtually  all  of  the  U.S.  fisher>-  re- 
sources are  found  within  State  waters  as 
well  as  within  the  Federal  fishery  con- 
servation zone. 

•  Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
.search  and  Development  Act  of  1964, 
more  commonly  referred  to  as  Public 
Law  88-309.  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  assist  the  States  in  carry- 
ing out  commercial  fisheries  research 
and  development  projects.  This  16-year- 
old  program  wiU  expire  on  September  30, 
1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  inception  of  this 
act,  a  total  of  837  projects  have  been  ini- 
tiated under  section  4(a)  at  a  total  cost, 
both  State  and  Federal,  of  nearly  $83 
million.  The  benefits  derived  from  this 
program  have  been  widespread  and  are 
enjoyed  not  only  by  the  States,  but  by 
other  groups  as  well.  The  States  have 
benefited  by  increased  research  capa- 
bihties  through  the  construction  of  lab- 
oratories and  have  enhanced  fishery 
stocks  through  the  construction  of  fish 
culture  facilities.  Other  Federal  agencies 
benefit  as  the  program  contributes  sup- 
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porting  knowledge  resulting  in  a 
strengthened  national  effort.  Also,  there 
is  substantial  benefit  to  industry  and  the 
public  from  projects  dealing  with  tech- 
nology, extension,  research,  and  en- 
aDling  better  use  of  fisheries  products. 
For  instance,  advancement  has  been 
made  in  aquaculture  for  the  rearing  of 
catfish,  trout,  shrimp,  oysters,  clams,  and 
other  shellfish.  Improvements  have  been 
made  in  fish  byproducts  and  develop- 
ment of  new  products.  Under  section 
4(b)  of  this  act  fluids  have  been  ex- 
pended to  alleviate  resource  disasters  re- 
sulting from  such  causes  as  hurricanes 
and  fish  diseases. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4890  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  our  commer- 
cial fishing  industry.  In  accomplishing 
this  purpose,  the  legislation  would  extend 
the  appropriation  authorizations  of  ex- 
isting law,  which  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1980,  for  an  additional  3  years 
at  the  same  level  of  funding  for  section 
4(a)  and  4(c),  of  $10  million  and  $500,- 
000  per  year,  respectively.  Section  4(c> 
funds  are  used  to  assist  the  States  in 
developing  new  commercial  fisheries.  The 
funding  under  section  4(b)  would  be  in- 
creased $3  million  to  $5  million  per  year, 

H,R,  4890  has  the  unanimous  support 
of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  50  States  and  our  territories  and 
possessions. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage.* 

Mr,  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux i 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H,R,  4890.  as  amended. 

The  question   was  taken;   and    (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964  for  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BREAUX,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TENSAS  RIVER  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R, 
60221  to  establish  the  Tensas  River  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H,R,  6022 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America    in    Congress    assembled. 


rONCKESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Section    1     The    Congress    finds    that — 

(1)  the  great  forests  of  hardwoods,  which 
once  covered  vast  acreages  along  the  lower 
reach  of  the  Mlssiaslppl  River  Valley,  are 
rapidly  being  destroyed; 

(2)  the  remaining  forests  constitute  a 
unique  ecological,  commercial,  and  recrea- 
tional resource,  providing  a  combination  of 
forests  products,  habitat  for  a  diversity  of 
fish  and  wildlife  and  opportunities  to  the 
public  for  scientific  research  and  for  such 
recreational  activities  as  hunting,  fishing, 
hiking,  boating,  and  wildlife  observation: 

(3)  the  area  within  which  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  will  be  located 
contains  one  of  the  largest  remaining  tracts 
of  dynamic  hardwood  forests  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley;  and 

(4 1  establishment  of  the  refuge  represents 
a  significant  action  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  pre,servation  and  development  of 
the  environmental  resources  ',n  the  basins  of 
the  Tensas,  Bouef,  and  Red  Rivers  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana. 

DETINmoNS 

Sec    2    For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "pefuge"  means  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  that  includes 
those  lands  and  waters,  and  Interests  therein, 
located  along  the  Tensas  River  in  Franklin, 
Madison,  and  Tensas  Parishes.  Louisiana, 
that  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Ten- 
sas River  National  Wildlife  Refuge",  dated 
February  1980,  and  on  file  at  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior, 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF     REFUGE 

Sec,  3,  (a)  Accsuisition, — Within  four  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Secretary  shall  acquire  the  lands  and 
waters,  and  interesUs  therein,  referred  to  in 
section  2(1)  through  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange, 
or  through  any  combination  of  the  foregoing 

(b)  Establishment — At  such  time  as  suffi- 
cient lands  and  waters,  and  interest  therein, 
have  Ijeen  acquired  under  subsection  (a)  to 
constitute  an  area  that  can  be  administered 
for  refuge  purposes,  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish the  Tensas  River  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  by  publication  of  notice  to  that  effect 
in  the  Federal  Register, 

(c)  Adjustments — The  Secretary  may 
make  such  minor  adjustments  with  respect 
to  the  boundary  of  the  refuge  as  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  waters,  and  interests  therein,  for 
the  refuge  and  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  refuge. 

administration 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  General.— The  Secretary 
shall  administer  all  lands  and  waters  and 
interests  therein  acquired  under  this  Act  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  Administration 
Act  of  1966  (16  use.  668dd-668ec)  to  con- 
serve the  diversity  of  fish  and  wildlife  and 
their  habitat  within  the  refuge:  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  utilize  such  additional 
statutory  authority  as  may  be  available  to 
him  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources,  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
and  Interpretative  education,  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
refuge  The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  the  management  of  the  timber 
on  the  refuge  to  insure  continued  commercial 
production  and  harvest  compatible  with  the 
purpKJses  for  which  the  refuge  Is  established 
and  the  needs  of  fish  and  wildlife  which 
depend  upon  a  dynamic  and  diversified  hard- 
wood forest. 

(b)  Flood  Control. — The  Secretary  shall 
administer  the  refuge  as  part  of  an  overall 


Federal  management  plan  for  the  use  of  wa- 
ter and  related  land  resources  for  the  area. 
This  Act  shall  not  preclude  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Tensas  River 
flood  control  project,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  as  amended.  In 
such  modified  configuration  as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  The  Secre- 
tary shall  assist  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  this  endeavor  for  flood  control,  including 
the  provision  of  all  lands  and  rights-of-ways 
necessary  for  project  construction  and  main- 
tenance within  the  refuge  area  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  The  establish- 
ment of  the  refuge  shall  not  preclude  any 
other  public  or  private  works,  determined  to 
be  in  the  public  interest,  to  relieve  flooding 
along  or  adjacent  to  the  Tensas  River. 
authorization  op  appropriations 
Sec.  5.  For  the  purposes  of  carrying  out 
this  Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated beginning  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  ex- 
ceed $10,000,000  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FoRSYTHEi  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  iMr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr,  Speaker,  H.R.  6022  represents  an 
important  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  conserve  the  largest 
uninterrupted  tract  of  a  remaining  bot- 
tomland hardwood  forest  in  the  Lower 
Mississippi  River  flood  plain.  H,R  6022 
authorizes  to  be  appropriatetd  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 

The  proposed  refuge  is  located  in 
northeastern  Louisiana  and  is  part  of 
the  Mississippi  River  flood  plain.  This 
region  once  contained  over  25  miUion 
acres  of  bottomland  hardwood  habitat. 
In  the  last  20  years,  over  18  million  acres 
of  this  habitat  type  have  been  cleared 
and  drained  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  U.S,  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  esti- 
mates that  we  are  losing  bottomland 
hardwoods — to  agricultural  uses  and 
other  uses — at  a  rate  of  about  300,000 
acres  per  ye&r. 

The  tract  proposed  for  acquisition  in 
this  legislation  is  currently  owned  by  the 
Chicago  MiU  and  Lumber  Co,  As  I  have 
indicated,  the  tract  is  noteworthy  as  the 
largest  contiguous  block  of  hardwoods 
remaining  in  this  region  In  fact,  the 
propiosed  refuge  has  been  termed  the 
■Redwoods  of  the  South,'  The  forest  is 
essentially  an  island  amid  an  expanse  of 
intense  agricultural  production,  and  pro- 
vides valuable  habitat  for  large  popula- 
tions of  white-tailed  deer,  black  bear, 
beaver,  bobcat,  waterfowl,  and  a  number 
of  other  species. 

The  Chicago  Mill  and  Lumber  Co,  has 
indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  approxi- 
mately 50.000  acres  of  the  land  for  refuge 
purposes  But  they  have  also  indicated 
that  if  the  land  is  not  purchased  in  the 
near  future  by  the  United  States,  the 
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tract  will  be  converted  to  agricultural 
uses. 

This  bill  is  supported  not  only  by  the 
current  owners  of  the  property,  but  also 
by  the  local  public  officials  in  the  area, 
including  colleague  Jerry  Huckaby  who 
is  the  original  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  proposed  refuge  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  conserve  the  wildlife  resources  of  the 
area.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  di- 
rected to  give  special  consideration  to 
timber  management  on  the  refuge  be- 
cause of  the  local  employment  dependent 
upon  the  continued  operation  of  the 
small  sawmill  located  nearby.  The  legis- 
lation also  provides  that  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  authorized  Tensas  River  flood 
control  project  which  would  be  con- 
structed through  the  refuge,  is  compati- 
ble with  refuge  purposes.  This  project 
involves  the  clearing  and  snagging  of  ob- 
structions in  the  Tensas  River  Channel 
which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  U.S. 
Pish  and  WOdlife  Service,  not  apprec- 
iably harm  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources 
in  the  area  nor  detract  from  the  proposed 
refuge. 

I  believe  that  this  refuge  will  be  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System,  and  an  important 
step  in  the  continuing  effort  to  provide 
for  the  conservation  of  this  Nation  s  fish 
and  wildlife  heritage 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6022.  a  bill  to  establish  the  50.000-acre 
Tensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
These  valuable  bottomland  hardwood 
forests  once  covered  up  to  50  million 
acres  in  the  lower  Mississippi  flood- 
plain — but  now  only  about  3  million 
acres  remain.  Improved  technology  has 
brought  about  the  clearing  and  draining 
of  millions  of  acres  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  they  are  still  being  drained  at 
the  rate  of  about  300,000  acres  per  year. 
The  lumber  company  which  owns  the 
100.000-acre  Tensas  tract  is  currently 
clearing  about  50,000  acres  and  has  indi- 
cated that  they  will  similarly  convert 
their  remaining  woodland  to  agriculture 
if  the  50,000-acre  tract  is  not  acquired 
for  refuge  purposes. 

The  Tensas  River  bottomland  hard- 
wood habitat  represents  perhaps  the 
largest  of  the  vast  remaining  uncleared 
tracts  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley. 
The  refuge  proposal  serves  as  a  perma- 
nent home  for  several  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  but  it  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  large  populations  of  deer,  turkey, 
bobcat,  otter,  and  waterfowl,  as  weU  as 
many  species  of  small  mammals.  The 
water  bodies  within  the  proposal  contain 
good  populations  of  fish. 

Several  channelization  and  drainage 
projects  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  have  brought 
about  direct  fish  and  wOdlife  habitat 
losses  totaling  about  1.3  million  acres. 
The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
requires  that  these  losses  be  mitigated 
Although  the  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service 
has  recommended  replacement  acreage 
of  almost  900,000  acres.  Congress  has 
only  authorized  the  corps  to  purchase 
about     111,000     acres.     Of     that     total 


amount,  about  33,000  acres  have  been 
purchased  to  date.  That  is  approx- 
imately 2 '2-percent  replacement  of  the 
habitat  lost. 

The  bill  authorizes  $10  million  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
10,000  acres.  The  corps  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  currently  negotiat- 
ing on  the  purchase  of  the  remaining 
40,000  acres  to  partially  mitigate  fish  and 
wUdlife  losses  due  to  water  development 
projects  in  Louisiana.  Whatever  land  is 
purchased  by  the  corps  within  the  ref- 
uge boundary  will  become  part  of  the 
Tensas  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
and  be  managed  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  has  indicated  that  the  wildhfe 
productivity  and  potential  of  the  pro- 
posed refuge  is  almost  unsurpassed  in 
the  bottom  land  hardwood  habitat  type. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  endctm2nt  of  H.R.  6022  in 
order  to  preserve  one  of  these  last  re- 
maining tracts  for  the  wildlife  resources 
dependent  on  that  type  of  habitat. 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6022  is  to 
preserve  the  largest  remaining  block  of 
bottomland  hardwood  habitat  in  the 
lower  Mississippi  flood  plain.  In  accom- 
plishing this  purpose,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  would  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  acquire  the  lands  proposed  for 
inclusion  in  the  Tansas  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  within  a  period  of  4  years. 
Not  to  exceed  $10  million  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  expanded  for  this  purpose 
beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  proposed  refuge  land  along  the 
Tensas  River  in  Louisiana  was  once  the 
home  of  the  now  extinct  ivory  bill  wood- 
pecker and  several  endangered  species, 
including  the  red  wolf,  peregrine  falcon, 
and  cougar.  The  remaining  bottom  land 
hardwood  acreage  in  this  Tensas  River 
area,  consisting  of  about  100.000  acres, 
serves  as  a  permanent  home  for  many 
forms  of  wildlife  but  it  is  particularly 
noted  for  its  large  populations  of  deer. 
turkey,  bobcat,  otter,  fox,  and  waterfowl 
together  with  a  healthy  population  of 
black  bears. 

This  irreplaceable  habitat  faces  immi- 
nent destruction.  The  Chicago  Mill  Co. 
has  cleared  much  of  its  holdings  in  this 
area  and  has  indicated  an  intent  to  con- 
vert much  of  their  remaining  holdings  to 
agriculture.  However,  the  Chicago  Mill 
Co.  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell 
approximately  50.000  of  its  remaining 
acreage  for  refuge  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  land  is  going  to  be 
cleared  if  it  is  not  purchased.  The  price 
of  these  lands  is  escalating  at  a  15-  to  20- 
percent  rate  per  year  and  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  necessary  funds  be  provided 
for  acquisition  before  they  are  diverted 
to  other  uses  and  lost  for  conservation 
purposes  forever. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6022  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  it 
has  the  strong  support  of  the  Nature 
Conservancy  and  other  conservationists 
in  general. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage.* 

•  Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  be  considering  under  sus- 


pension of  the  rules  H.R.  6022,  a  bill  to 
establish  the  Tensas  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to  ac- 
quire not  more  than  50,000  acres  of  land 
and  water  along  the  Tensas  River  in 
Madison.  Franklin,  and  Tensas  Parishes, 
La.,  in  order  to  preserve  and  enhance 
unique  and  endangered  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

The  tract,  which  is  owned  by  the  Chi- 
cago Mill  &  Lumber  Co.,  represents  the 
last  large  contiguous  block  of  bottomland 
hardwoods  remaining  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi floodplain.  In  fact,  the  proposed 
refuge  has  been  termed  the  "Redwoods  of 
the  South."  The  forest  is  essentially  an 
island  amid  an  expanse  of  intensive  ag- 
riculture production,  and  provides  valu- 
able habitat  for  large  populations  of 
whitetailed  deer,  black  bear,  turkey, 
beaver,  squirrel,  rabbit,  fox,  bobcat,  and 
waterfowl. 

It  was  once  the  home  for  the  now  ex- 
tinct ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  sev- 
eral endangered  species,  including  the 
western  cougar,  red  wolf,  peregrine  fal- 
con, and  cougar.  Bald  eagle  sightings  are 
still  received.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  h£is  indicated  that  the  wild- 
life productivity  and  potential  of  the  pro- 
posed refuge  is  unequaled  by  any  other 
bottomland  hardwood  area. 

I  would  like  to  stress  at  this  point 
that  in  the  last  20  years,  over  18  mil- 
lion acres  of  this  habitat  type  have  been 
cleared  and  drained  for  agricultural  uses. 
At  one  time,  the  floodplain  contained 
over  25  million  acres  of  hardwood  forest, 
but  the  area,  noted  for  its  rich  soil,  is 
now  almost  totally  converted  to  agricul- 
tural production.  No  one  can  argue  that 
America  does  not  need  more  agricultural 
development,  but  I  think  a  balance  of 
nature  is  needed  and  wanted. 

The  bill  would  also  declare  that  a  mod- 
ified version  of  the  authorized  Tensas 
River  flood  control  project  which  would 
be  constructed  through  the  refuge  is  com- 
patible with  refuge  purposes.  The  project 
involves  clearing  and  snagging  of  ob- 
structions in  the  Tensas  River  channel 
which  would,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  not  appreciably 
harm  the  fish  and  wildlife  resources  in 
the  area,  nor  detract  from  the  proposed 
refuge. 

The  purchase  of  up  to  40,000  addition- 
al acres  of  the  tract  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  partially  mitigate  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  losses  in  the  corps' 
Vicksburg  district  is  presently  under  con- 
sideration by  the  corps.  If  bought,  this 
acreage  would  be  added  to  the  refuge. 

During  hearings  on  the  measure,  a 
representative  testified  that  the  corps 
has  increasing  difficulty  purchasing  land 
to  offset  or  mitigate  fish  and  wildlife 
losses  as  a  result  of  corps  projects.  They 
know  of  no  other  tract  of  land,  other 
than  the  proposed  refuge,  which  has  the 
wildlife  values  of  the  Tensas  tract,  is 
within  the  vicinity  of  local  corps  projects, 
and  has  a  seller  willing  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  all  these  fa- 
vorable circumstances.  I  think  it  is  justi- 
fiable and  worthwhile  that  Congress 
designate  this  area  as  a  refuge.  With  such 
a  twofold  plan,  we  can  protect  a  unique 
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wildlife  ecosystem  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  solve 
serious  flooding  problems  in  my  district. 
I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  the  pro- 
posed refuge  is  supported  at  the  local 
level,  is  favorably  recommended  by  the 
administering  agency,  and  was  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  As  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  passage  of  H.R.  6022.« 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Breadx)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6022,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOGUE    CHirrO    NATIONAL    WILD- 
LIPE  REFUGE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6169)  to  establish  the  Bogue  Chitto  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6169 
Be  it  enacted   by  the   Senate  arid  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  thousands  of  acres  of  bottomland  hard- 
woods are  being  cleared  each  year  in  the 
Mississippi  River  delta; 

(2)  these  forested  wetlands  represent  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  wild- 
life habitat  types  in  the  United  States  and 
have  extremely  high  recreational  value  for 
hunters,  fishermen,  birdwatchers,  nature 
photographers,  and  others;   and 

(3)  the  Bogue  Chitto  area  is  a  bottomland 
hardwood  swamp  which  harbors  over  one 
hundred  and  fifty  species  of  birds  and  many 
revisions  in  the  boundaries  designated  under 
paragraph  KB)  of  this  subsection  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  or  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
types  of  other  wildlife,  including  several  spe- 
waters,  or  Interests  therein,  within  the 
erty  within  the  refuge. 

(b)  Acquisition. — The  Secietary  shall  ac- 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange)    lands, 
nuire   (by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
cies  imperiled  with  extinction. 
DEFmrnoNS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "refuge"  means  the  Bogue 
Chitto  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior;  and 

(3)  the  term  "selection  area"  means  those 


lands  and  waters  near  the  juncture  of  the 
Pearl  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Bogue 
Chitto.  in  Saint  Tammany  and  Washington 
Parishes.  Louisiana,  and  Pearl  River  County. 
Mississippi,  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Bogue  Chitto  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Se- 
lection Area",  dated  March  1980  and  on  file 
at  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    REFUGE 

Sec.  3.  la)  Selection. — (1)  Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  designate  approximately  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  water  within  the  se- 
lection area  as  land  which  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate  for  the  refuge:  and 

(B)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
tailed map  depicting  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  designated  under  subparagraph  (A). 
which  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  at  offices  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  minor 
boundaries  designated  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)(B). 

(c)  Establishment. — Tlie  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  Bogue  Chitto  National  Wild- 
life Refuge,  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  whenever  suf- 
ficient property  has  been  acquired  under  this 
section  to  constitute  an  area  that  can  be 
effectively  managed  as  a  refuge. 
administration 

Sec.  4  The  Secretary  shall  administer  all 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein,  acquired 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C. 
668dd-668ee|  to  conserve  the  diversity  of  fish 
and  wildlife  and  their  habitat,  within  the 
refuge.  Including  the  unique  Bogue  Chitto 
River  Swamp  The  Secretary  may  utilize  such 
additional  statutory  authority  as  may  be 
available  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources, the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  and  Interpretive  educa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  refuge. 

authorization  op  appropriations 
Sec.  5  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated beginning  with  fiscal  vear  1981  not 
to  exceed  $13,000,000  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  for  the  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  the  refuge. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BREAUX  >  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breattx)  . 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage  H  3249.» 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6169  proposes  the 
acquisition  of  40.000  acres  of  bottomland 
hardwood  habitat  in  southern  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  as  the  Bogue  Chitto  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  The  proposed  ref- 
uge consists  of  an  unusual  backwater 
ecosystem  of  primarily  bottomland  hard- 
wood habitat  in  the  heart  of  the  Bogue 
Chitto  River  Swamp.  Bottomland  hard- 
wood habitat  is  being  rapidly  dimin- 
ished in  the  South  as  a  result  of  conver- 
sion to  agricultural  production  and  other 
uses. 

This  legislation  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  by  the  people  of  the 
area.  All  of  the  property  owners  involved 


have  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  their 
land  to  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Congressman  Livingston,  the  sponsor 
of  the  legislation,  has  indicated  that  the 
hunters  and  fishermen  that  have  been 
using  the  area  over  the  years  are  also 
fully  supportive  of  refuge  acquisition. 

The  proposed  refuge  is  located  in  the 
Bogue  Chitto  River  Swamp  approxi- 
mately 30  miles  north  of  the  New  Orleans 
metropolitan  area.  This  area  is  consid- 
ered by  many  of  the  States  naturalists 
to  be  the  most  diverse  drainage  system 
in  Louisiana.  The  refuge  includes  nearly 
150  species  of  breeding  and  wintering 
birds,  47  species  of  mammals,  and  131 
different  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

The  Bogue  Chitto  Refuge  is  rich  in 
surface  water  resources.  In  addition  to 
the  main  rivers  of  the  swamp,  the  Bogue 
Chitto  and  the  Pearl,  there  are  numer- 
ous lakes,  oxbow."^,  sloughs,  and  creeks. 
The  total  length  of  all  water  courses  in 
the  lower  system  is  unknown  but  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  200  miles.  There  are.  in 
all.  approximately  3.000  acres  of  open 
water  in  the  form  of  lakes  and  streams 
in  the  proposed  refuge. 

Perhaps  the  primary  value  of  this 
refuge  is  that  it  represents  one  of  the 
few  remaining  relatively  undisturbed 
bottomland  hardwood  habitats  in  the 
South.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
considers  these  bottomland  hardwoods 
to  be  one  of  the  most  biologically  produc- 
tive habitat  types  m  North  America.  The 
ability  of  these  areas  to  produce  both 
variety  and  number  of  animals,  their 
value  to  the  migratory  waterfowl  and  the 
fact  that  a  great  threat  exists  to  remain- 
ing acreage  makes  this  habitat  even 
more  important  to  the  Nation  and  Its 
wildlife  resource  heritage 

The  bottomland  hardwoods  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  River  Valley  are  the 
major  wintering  areas  for  mallards  in  the 
United  States  and  support  tremendous 
resident  wood  duck  production.  The  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service  inventories  indicate 
that  at  least  24  percent  of  the  US  popu- 
lation and  58  percent  of  the  Mississippi 
Flyway  mallard  peculation  winter  along 
the  lower  regions  of  the  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries. 

There  are  approximately  137  individ- 
ual ownerships  in  the  proposed  refuge. 
but  two  individual  owners  make  up  68 
percent  or  27,000  acres  of  the  proposal 
We  have  been  assured  that  there  is  no 
local  opposition  to  th*s  proposal. 

The  estimated  land  cost  of  the  pro- 
posal, excluding  mineral  rights  which 
are  likely  tc  be  reserved  by  existing  land- 
owners, is  $12,080,000  for  40.000  acres 
Total  project  costs,  including  overhead 
and  administrative  costs,  are  estimated 
to  be  approximately  $13  million.  These 
amounts  renresent  the  maximum 
amounts  that  can  be  spent  on  this 
refuge.  The  Appropriations  Committee, 
of  course,  will  determine  what  precise 
amounts  will  be  spent  on  this  program. 
n  1250 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bogue  Chitto  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  located  along  the  border  of 
southern  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
This  40,000-acre  prcqxisal  of  bottomland 
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hardwood  habitat  is  threatened  by  recre- 
ational home  development  and  possible 
large-scale  logging  operations. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  long 
recognized  the  value  of  this  area  and 
tried  to  acquire  it  under  their  general  au- 
thority last  year,  but  their  request  for 
appropriations  was  turned  down  because 
they  did  not  have  a  specific  authoriza- 
tion. The  enactment  of  H.R  6169  will 
give  the  Service  the  authority  they  need 
to  begin  acquiring  this  valuable  habitat 
in  the  lower  Pearl  River  Basm  from  wil- 
ling sellers. 

Activities  in  the  lower  basin  center 
around  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  and 
water  sports  such  as  canoeing.  Acquisi- 
tion of  this  land  for  inclusion  in  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System  would 
make  it  available  to  the  general  public 
rather  than  a  select  few. 

The  habitat  supports  over  150  species 
of  breeding  and  wintering  birds,  about 
47  species  of  mammals,  131  species  of  rep- 
tiles and  amphibians,  and  140  species  of 
fish.  It  is  within  the  range  of  several  fed- 
erally listed  endangered  or  threatened 
species  including  bald  eagles,  peregrine 
falcons,  Bachmans  warblers,  and  Ameri- 
can alligators. 

There  are  no  improved  roads  in  the 
area  as  the  rivers,  sloughs,  and  bayous 
form  the  major  arteries  of  transporta- 
tion. Located  only  30  miles  north  of  New 
Orleans  and  being  accessible  from  several 
other  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  cities. 
the  proposed  refuge  has  become  increas- 
ingly threatened  by  development.  Such 
development  will  undoubtedly  adversely 
affect  the  wildlife  resources  found  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
6169.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  wUl 
insure  the  protection  of  this  unusual 
backwater  swamp  and  make  it  available 
to  all  people  for  wildlife-oriented  recre- 
ation. We  have  authorized  an  appropria- 
tion of  $13  million  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  Bogue  Chitto  Refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ltvingstomi. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  sub- 
committee chairman,  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  John  Breaijxi  ,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythei,  for  doing  such 
an  outstanding  job  on  that  committee. 
I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
them  for  their  support  of  this  most 
worthwhile  project.  This  idea  was  con- 
ceived by  people  who  were  genuinely 
concerned  about  the  loss  of  extremely 
valuable  bottom  land  hardwood  in 
Louisiana  wetlands.  The  Tupelo  cypress 
swamps  and  the  red  gum  hardwoods  will 
be  irreplaceable  if  they  are  ever  lost,  and 
this  land,  if  not  acquired  by  the  Federal 
Government,  will  most  probably  be 
plowed  under  for  soybeans  or  other  agri- 
cultural purposes,  or  harvested  for  tim- 
ber, thereby  jeopardizing  the  ecosystems 
of  southern  Louisiana  in  generations  to 
come. 

The  land  is  being  acquired  from  will- 
ing sellers,  and  enjoys  the  acceptance  of 
the  vast  majority  of  southern  Louisiana 
I  appreciate  the  leadership  of  these 
two  fine  gentlemen  who  assisted  me  in 


bringing  forth  this  bill.  Their  efTorts  will 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  Louisianians 
and  nature  lovers  everywhere,  and  will 
do  much  to  preserve  the  ecological 
balance  in  south  Louisiana. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6169  is  to 
preserve  an  unusual  backwater  ecosys- 
tem consisting  primarily  of  bottomwood 
hardwood  habitat.  In  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
estabhsh  the  Bogue  Chitto  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana. 

The  proposed  refuge  is  located  about 
30  miles  north  of  New  Orleans,  It  con- 
sists of  the  most  diverse  drainage  system 
in  Louisiana.  The  refuge  includes  nearly 
150  species  of  breeding  and  wintering 
birds.  47  species  of  mammals,  and  131 
different  reptiles  and  amohibians.  It  has 
a  number  of  game  species  such  as  deer, 
squirrels,  waterfowl,  and  turkeys. 

The  proposed  refuge  contains  approxi- 
mately 40.000  acres  consisting  of  ap- 
proximately 137  mdividual  ownerships. 
Two  major  landowners  make  up  about 
68  percent  of  the  acreage  and  Congress- 
man Livingston,  sponsor  of  the  legisla- 
tion, has  advised  the  committee  that  the 
owners  within  the  proposed  area  are 
willing  to  sell  to  the  Feaeral  Govern- 
ment. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  arises 
from  the  fact  that  this  bottomland  hard- 
wood habitat  is  rapidly  being  diverted  to 
farmland  for  soybeans.  It  is  also  being 
diverted  for  recreational  home  develop- 
ment. Bottomland  hardwood  habitat  in 
the  Mississippi  River  Valley,  which 
consisted  of  about  25  million  acres  50 
years  ago.  today  is  down  to  only  3  mil- 
lion acres  and  is  disappearing  at  a  rate 
of  300.000  acres  per  year. 

H.R.  6169  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
$13  million  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1981  for  acquisition  and  development 
of  the  refuge.  The  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  it  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage.* 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  iMr.  Breaux) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  iH.R.  6169'  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  itwo- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 


BON  SECOUR  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
REFUGE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6727)  to  establish  the  Bon  Secour  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H.R.  6727 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica  in   Congress   assembled, 

CONGRESSIONAL   nNDINGS 

Section  l.  The  Congress  finds  that — 
(  1 1    Alabama's   shore    near   the   mouth  of 
Mobile  Bay  contains  highly  significant  and 
varied  wildlife  habitat  and  supports  impor- 
tant  aquatic   nurseries: 

(2)  the  area  is  a  critical  resting  and  feed- 
ing site  for  birds  of  two  flyways  on  their  pil- 
grimages to  and  from  Central  and  South 
America; 

(3)  nationally  endangered  and  threatened 
species,  such  as  the  brown  pelican,  bald  eagle, 
and  several  species  of  sea  turtles,  as  well  as 
many  more  species  Identified  by  the  State 
to  be  of  special  concern,  are  indigenous  to 
this  ecosystem; 

(4)  this  habitat  should  be  preserved  to  en- 
sure the  well-being  of  these  and  other  species, 
to  serve  as  a  living  laboratory  for  scientists 
and  students  and  to  provide  wildlife-oriented 
recreation  for  the  public. 

DETINmONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "refuge"  means  the  Bon  Se- 
cour National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and 

(3 1  the  term  "selection  area"  means  those 
lands  and  waters  in  Baldwin  and  Mobile 
Counties.  Alabama,  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Selection  Area."  dated  March,  1980  and  on 
file  at  the  United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

ESTABLISHMENT     OF     RErUQE 

Sec.  3  (a)  Selection — il)  Within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  the  Secretary  shall — 

(A)  designate  approximately  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  water  within  the  selection 
area  a^  land  which  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate  for  the  refuge;   and 

(B)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
tailed map  depleting  the  boundaries  of  the 
land  designated  under  subparagraph  (A), 
which  map  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  at  offices  of  the  United 
States   Fish   and   Wildlife   Service. 

(1)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  minor 
revisions  in  the  boundaries  designated  under 
paragraph  1(B)  of  this  subsection  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  or  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
property  within  the  refuge. 

lb)  AcQtJismoN. — The  Secretary  shall  ac- 
quire ( by  donation,  purchsise  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange)  lands, 
waters,  or  interests  therein,  within  the 
boundaries  designated  under  subsection  (a) 
(1)  (B). 

(c)  Establishment. — The  Secretary  shall 
establish  the  Bon  Secour  National  Wildlife 
Refuge,  by  publication  of  a  notice  to  that 
effect  in  the  Federal  Register,  whenever  suf- 
ficient property  has  been  acquired  under  this 
section  to  constitute  an  area  that  can  be 
effectively  managed  as  a  refuge. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec  4  The  Secretary  shall  administer  all 
lands,  waters,  and  mterests  ttaereln,  acquired 


under  this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
Administration  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C.  668dd- 
668ee)  to  conserve  an  undisturbed  beach - 
dune  ecosystem  which  Includes  a  diversity 
of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  their  habitat.  The 
Secretary  may  utilize  such  additional  statu- 
tory authority  as  may  tie  available  to  him 
for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources,  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities. 
and  interpretive  education  as  he  deems  aj>- 
proprlate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
refuge. 

Sec.  5.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
not  to  exceed — 

(1)  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1980.  and  ending  September  30, 
1981.  $8,000,000  for  the  period  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  and  ending  September  30.  1983, 
and  $9,500,000  for  the  period  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983  and  ending  September  30,  1985, 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  refuge;   and 

(2)  $1,500,000  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1,  1980.  for  the  development  of  the 
refuge. 

These  sums  are  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Breaux)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6727  proposes  the 
acquisition  of  approximately  10,000  acres 
on  the  Alabama  Gulf  Coast  near  the 
mouth  of  Mobile  Bay  for  the  Bon  Secour 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  H.R.  6727 
would  authorize  a  total  of  325  million 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  years  1981 
through  1985  for  the  acquisition  and  de- 
velopment of  the  refuge.  The  proposed 
refuge  would  be  comprised  of  four  sepa- 
rate units  framing  the  Fort  Morgan  Pe- 
ninsula which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  Mo- 
bile Bay.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
testified  before  the  Committee  that  they 
have  studied  the  barrier  islands  of  the 
east  and  gulf  coasts  extensively  and 
they  found  that  these  imits  provide  the 
best  remaining  undisturbed  and  unpro- 
tected beach  ecosystems  between  Flor- 
ida and  Louisiana.  Their  inventory  of 
the  wildlife  habitat  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama gave  the  proposed  refuge  the  high- 
est ranking  possible.  The  proposed  refuge 
is  the  last  major  stopping  point  for  mi- 
gratory birds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mis- 
sissippi Flyways  before  their  migration 
to  the  Yucatan  Peninsula. 

The  diverse  habitats  of  the  refuge  also 
support  a  variety  of  mammals.  Little 
Lagoon  on  the  Perdue  unit,  which  is  a 
prime  nursery  area  for  numerous  marine 
species,  supports  large  schools  of  juve- 
nile marine  fish,  such  as  croakers,  spot, 
mullet,  and  menhaden  before  they  ma- 
ture and  enter  the  gulf. 

The  four  units  of  the  proposed  refuge 
provide  a  diverse  and  unique  wildlife  eco- 
system which  is  threatened  by  residential 
and  commercial  development  along  the 
limited  Alabama  coastline.  Hurricane 
Frederick  hit  this  gulf  coast  area  in  1979 
devastating  large  portions  of  the  largely 


developed  shoreline.  Despite  the  constant 
threat  of  such  hurricanes  in  this  area, 
most  of  the  coast  has  been  or  is  being 
developed  for  seasonal  homes.  There  is 
a  real  possibility  that  this  area  will  be 
developed  in  the  immediate  future  in  the 
absence  of  this  acquisition  effort. 

People  of  the  local  area  recognize  the 
need  to  save  this  unique  stretch  of  bar- 
rier island  for  the  use  and  enjoyment 
of  all  of  the  Nation's  citizens.  Colleague 
Jack  Edwards,  the  original  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  assured  the  committee 
that  there  is  no  known  local  opposition 
to  the  refuge,  and  the  local  landowners 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell  this 
property  to  the  Federal  Government.  In 
fact,  acquisition  at  this  time  is  especially 
appropriate  because  of  the  reduced  land 
prices  resulting  from  the  1979  hurricane 
and  the  existence  of  these  willing  sellers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Bon  Secour  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6727.  Enactment  of  this  legislation  will 
insure  the  protection  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  resources  dependent  on  this 
unique  ecosystem  in  southern  Alabama. 

Made  up  of  diverse  habitats,  the  ref- 
uge will  consist  of  four  separate  units  in 
Mobile  Bay  totaling  about  10.000  acres. 
Each  unit  plays  a  role  in  the  function  of 
preserving  the  populations  of  mammals, 
shorebirds.  migratory  birds,  reptiles  and 
other  species  indigenous  to  the  area. 
Three  of  the  units  were  ranked  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  deserving 
the  highest  priority  for  protection  of  all 
the  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  in  the  State 
of  Alabama.  Consisting  of  predominantly 
barrier  island  habitat,  it  is  the  best  re- 
maining undisturbed  and  unprotected 
beach  ecosystem  between  Pensacola  and 
New  Orleans. 

The  significant  bird  populations  are 
perhaps  the  most  dramatic  f  eaure  of  the 
proposal.  This  area  is  the  last  major 
stopover  for  migratory  birds  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Mis.sissippi  Flyways  before 
their  flight  south  in  the  fall  and  upon 
their  return  in  the  spring.  Nearly  350 
species  of  resident  and  nonresident  resi- 
dent birds  can  be  found  here  during  any 
one  year.  Endangered  and  threatened 
species  which  utihze  the  proposed  refuge 
include  peregrine  falcons,  bald  eagles, 
and  red-cockaded  woodpeckers.  The  area 
also  provides  important  spawning  and 
nur.sery  habitat  for  several  species  of 
marine  and  freshwater  fish. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  won't  scend  any  more 
time  pointing  out  the  value  of  the  pro- 
posal in  terms  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source protection.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize, however,  that  residential  and 
commercial  development  pose  an  imme- 
diate threat  to  the  area.  Although  most 
development  was  wiped  out  by  a  severe 
hurricane  in  1979.  much  of  the  proposal 
is  zoned  commercial  and  the  surround- 
ing land  already  contains  many  new  sea- 
sonal homesites.  Also,  there  is  an  in- 
creasing demand  for  year-round  homes 
because  of  the  commuting  distance  to 
Pensacola  and  Mobile. 

Mr.  Speaker,  establishing  the  Bon  Se- 
cour National  Wildlife  Refuge  will  pro- 


vide the  necessary  protecticKi  for  these 
units  and  the  fish  and  wildlife  species  so 
dependent  on  them.  We  have  authorized 
a  total  of  $25  million  for  acquisition  and 
development  of  the  property.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
6727. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  lime  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr  Edwards". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  urge  all  of  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  H  R  6727.  to 
establish  the  Bon  Secour  National  Wild- 
life Refuge 

I  introduced  H.R.  6727  on  March  6.  and 
on  April  2  it  was  unanimously  reported 
from  the  full  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  F  sheries  Committee.  I  would  Uke 
to  thank  the  committee  for  their  very 
thorough  consideration  of  my  bill,  and 
I  am  especially  grateful  to  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries.  Mr  Breaux.  and  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  sub- 
committee. Mr.  FoRSYTHE.  for  their  good 
work  and  their  support. 

Mv  bill  calls  for  the  designation  over 
the  next  5  years  of  a  maximum  of  10.000 
acres  of  primarily  barrier  island  habitat 
as  a  national  wildlife  refuge.  According 
to  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
this  refuge  area  includes  the  best  re- 
maining gulf  coast  beach  ecosystem  be- 
tween Pensacola,  Fla..  and  New  Or- 
leans. The  refuge  would  include  four  sep- 
arate units  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mobile  Bay,  ranging  from  undeveloped 
beaches  and  primary  and  secondary 
dunes,  to  freshwater  lakes  and  marshes 
and  swamo  wetlands,  to  upland  with 
marginal  timber  The  refuge  area  sup- 
ports an  impressive  diversity  of  animal 
species,  manv  of  them  endangered;  and 
it  is  a  critical  resting  and  feeding  site  for 
as  many  as  350  species  of  birds.  An  in- 
ventory of  wildlife  habitat  in  the  State 
of  Alabama  has  classified  the  proposed 
refuge  in  the  highest  category  possible. 

A  good  portion  of  the  area  included 
in  my  bill  is  zoned  for  commercial  de- 
velopment, and  there  is  continuing  in- 
terest in  it  by  private  developers.  Much 
of  the  Alabama  coast  has  been  and  is 
being  developed,  despite  the  constant 
threat  of  hurricanes,  such  as  Hurricane 
Frederic  which  devastated  by  congres- 
sional district  in  the  fall.  And  with  the 
rapid  waterway  development  and  indus- 
trial development  in  the  Mobile  Bay 
area,  there  is  a  great  need  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  management  of  these 
areas. 

The  administration  has  stated  that 
we  should  defer  action  on  th's  bill  pend- 
ing completion  of  a  comprehensive  bar- 
rier islands  policy.  However.  I  believe, 
and  the  committee  has  agreed  with  me. 
that  any  postF>onement  of  this  much- 
needed  legislation  will  result  in  a  sub- 
stantially higher  cost  in  the  future  and 
will  place  this  most  valuable  national 
resource  in  jeopardy. 

This  project  is  supported  by  environ- 
mental organizations  throughout  the 
State  of  Alabama,  and  it  is  widely  sup- 
ported in  my  congressional  district.  I 
urge  you  to  join  me  in  voting  for  H.R 
6727. 
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•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6727  is  to 
oreserve  an  imdisturbed  eulf  coast  beach 


The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 


that  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  the  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  which  have 

the  nrimarv  Riithnritv  in  this  rnnntrv  fnr 
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overseeing  an  endangered  species  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government  but  it 

manHat.p.<!    that    t.h«»    Rfrrftnrv    nt    C.nm- 


veloping   agreements   and   these   addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary  if  we  are  go- 

inp   tn   nrnviHp   camp  ctartnr*  fiinHincr   fnr 


objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  ac 
ordered. 
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•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6727  is  to 
preserve  an  undisturbed  gulf  coast  beach 
ecosystem  in  Alabama  near  the  mouth 
of  Mobile  Bay.  In  accomplishing  this 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
would  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
establish  the  Bon  Secour  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  comprised  of  four  units 
totaling  approximately  10.000  acres. 

The  proposed  Bon  Secour  Refuge  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  remaining  un- 
disturbed gulf  coast  ecosystem  between 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  New  Orleans.  La. 
The  four  units  within  the  ecosystem 
contain  a  variety  of  habitat.  The  Little 
Point  Clear  unit  containing  2.770  acres 
ccMisists  of  predominantly  salt  marsh 
and  adjacent  upland  habitat;  the  Per- 
due unit  containing  2.870  acres  consists 
of  beach  dime,  upland  wetland  inter- 
spersed with  several  small  lakes  and 
ponds:  the  Little  Dauphm  Island  unit 
ccHitaining  287  acres  consists  of  beachy 
marsh  and  upland  habitat,  and  the 
Skunk  Bayou  unit  containing  approxi- 
mately 4.000  acres  consists  of  hardwood 
swamp,  marsh,  and  tidal  creeks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  units  are  pris- 
tine in  nature  and  are  excellent  repre- 
sentatives of  typical  barrier  island  re- 
lated habitat  types.  These  units  provide 
critical  nesting  and  feeding  sites  for 
migratory  birds  of  two  flyways  and  more 
than  100  resident  species  of  birds  This 
diverse  habitat  also  supports  a  variety  of 
mammals,  such  as  opossums,  cotton  tails, 
and  bobcats:  several  species  of  marine 
and  freshwater  fish,  such  as  bass  and 
croakers;  and  several  endangered  spe- 
cies, such  as  peregrine  falcons,  bald 
eagles,  and  sea  turtles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  these  units  are 
zoned  commercial  and  there  is  great  fear 
that  these  areas  will  be  developed  com- 
mercially unless  action  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  is  taken  within 
the  near  future. 

To  get  the  refuge  started,  the  Nature 
Conservatncy  has  agree  to  sell  to  the 
Federal  Government  at  cost  a  recently 
acquired.  1.300  acre  parcel,  containing 
over  a  mile  and  a  half  frontage  on  the 
Gulf.  It  ai>pears  that  acquisition  of  the 
remaining  acreage  at  this  time  is  ap- 
propriate and  opportune  because  of  re- 
duced land  prices  resulting  from  the  1979 
hurricane  and  of  the  existence  of  willing 
sellers. 

H.R.  6727  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior $25  million  over  the  next  5  years 
for  acquisition  and  development  of  the 
refuge.  The  bill,  which  was  introduced 
by  Congressman  Edwards  of  Alabama, 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  it  has  the  strong  support  of  conser- 
vationists In  general. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage.* 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr  Breaux) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6727,  as  amended. 


The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  wa^  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R,  68391  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  to  carry  out  State  coopera- 
tive programs  through  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6839 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  (16  U.S.C.  1535)  Is  further  amended 
by  strlUng  out  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (1)  In  Its  entirety  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  $12,000,000  for  the  period  beginning 
October  1.  1977,  and  ending  September  30. 
1980 

"(3)  $12,000,000  for  the  i>erlod  beginning 
Ojtober  1.  1980,  and  ending  September  30. 
1982.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required 
on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  <  Mr. 
Breauxi  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from   Louisiana    (Mr.    Breauxk 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6839  is  a  noncon- 
troversial  measure  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  provide  funding  to  individ- 
ual States  to  carry  out  State  endan- 
gered species  programs.  The  legislation 
authorizes  to  be  appropriated  $8  million 
of  new  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982. 

Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  is  a  very  important  provision  which 
allows  for  extensive  involvement  of  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies  in  the  man- 
agement of  endangered  species  within 
their  States.  Section  6  provides  for  Fed- 
eral matching  grants  on  a  2-to-l  basis 
to  State  agencies  which  have  developed 
a  qualified  endangered  species  program. 
Section  6  resulted  from  the  realization 
that  the  successful  development  of  an 
endangered  sp)ecies  program  deijends 
upon  a  good  working  arrangement  be- 
tween the  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
State  agencies  have  the  physical  facil- 
ities and  the  personnel  to  effectively 
carry   out   these   programs.  We   believe 


that  it  is  absolutely  vital  that  the  State 
fish  and  wildlife  agencies,  which  have 
the  primary  authority  in  this  country  for 
the  management  of  resident  species,  be- 
come more  involved  in  the  endangered 
species  program. 

In  1977.  Congress  adopted  an  amend- 
ment to  section  6  which  wa^  intended  to 
encourage  more  States  to  enter  the  pro- 
gram. The  amendment  permitted  States 
to  qualify  for  financial  assistance  even 
though  their  State  laws  do  not  give  the 
State  wildhfe  agency  the  authority  for 
all  species  within  the  State  that  are  on 
the  list.  This  amendment  has  been  dra- 
matically successful  in  encouraging  State 
participation.  I  beheve  it  will  eventually 
reduce  the  level  of  Federal  involvement 
in  this  program.  Thirty-three  States  have 
now  signed  cooperative  agreements  with 
the  Department  cf  the  Interior  and  have 
established  State  endangered  species 
programs.  Another  11  States  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  agreements  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  dramatic  increase  in  the  number 
of  States  participating  in  this  program 
since  1977  justifies  a  modest  increase  in 
the  funding  level  for  this  program.  In 
1977.  when  only  17  States  were  partici- 
pating in  the  effort,  we  authorized  $4 
million  per  year  under  this  section.  Now 
that  the  number  of  States  qualifying  for 
assistance  has  increased  dramatically,  we 
believe  that  an  increase  Ls  appropriate 
HR.  6839  proposes  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $8  million  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  Under  existing  law,  there  only 
remains  $4  million  to  be  authorized  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  level  is  not  sufficient 
to  retain  the  existing  State  programs.  It 
is  far  below  the  demonstrated  State 
needs. 

Although  the  authorization  level  pro- 
posed here  is  modest,  we  recognize  that 
every  Government  program  must  play 
a  part  in  the  effort  to  balance  the  budget. 
The  State  fi.sh  and  wildlife  agencies 
asked  for  a  higher  level  than  is  provided 
in  this  bill.  We  have  not  recommended 
that  higher  level  The  authorization  pro- 
vided here  will,  however,  allow  the  States 
to  fund  their  highest  priority  projects. 

This  is  a  small  program  but  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  our  continuing  effort 
to  turn  the  endangered  species  program 
into  a  successful  effort  and  to  reduce  the 
level  of  controversy  in  the  program.  The 
States  have  the  expertise  and  they  have 
the  tradition  of  wildlife  management.  It 
is  in  all  of  our  interests  to  encourage 
them  to  participate  actively  in  this  ef- 
fort. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
mvself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  was  passed,  it  was  clear  that 
the  Federal  Government  would  never 
have  the  resources  necessar>'  to  address 
the  conservation  needs  of  every  species 
which  would  be  listed  as  endangered.  The 
conservation  and  management  of  en- 
dangered species  wUl  not  and  cannot 
proceed  effectively  without  the  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  of  the  States. 

Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  establishes  a  mechanism  for  the  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  endangered 
species  programs  with  the  individual 
States.  Section  6  places  the  fundamen- 
tal  responsibility   for   establishing   and 
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overseeing  an  endangered  species  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government  but  it 
mandates  that  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
depending  upon  the  species  involved,  co- 
operate with  the  States  in  carrying  out 
that  program.  Section  6  resulted  from 
the  realization  that  the  successful  devel- 
opment of  an  endangered  species  pro- 
gram depended  upon  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  State  agencies.  It 
was  in  this  spirit  that  section  6  allowed 
the  return  of  the  management  of  endan- 
gered species  to  the  individual  State.  To 
facilitate  this  process,  section  6  provides 
for  Federal  matching  grants  to  the 
States  once  the  State  has  adopted  an 
endangered  species  program  which  is 
consistent  with,  and  not  weaker  than, 
the  Federal  program. 

Thirty-four  States  have  now  signed 
cooperative  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  have  estab- 
lished State  endangered  species  pro- 
grams. Another  11  States  are  in  the 
process  of  developing  agreements  with 
the  Department.  To  assist  these  States 
in  carrying  out  their  endangered  species 
programs  and  to  place  the  management 
of  endangered  species  where  it  can  best 
be  done — with  the  States — I  urge  adop- 
tion of  H.R.  6839. 

C  1300 
•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  6839  is  to 
increase  the  amount  of  funds  available 
to  the  States  for  carrying  out  endangered 
species  programs  under  section  6  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpose.  H.R. 
6839  would  extend  the  program  for  1 
additional  year,  through  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  authorize  to  be  appropriated  $12 
million  for  the  2-year  period,  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982. 

Mr.  Speakci,  secuon  6  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  establishes  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  development  of  cooperative 
endangered  species  programs  with  the 
individual  States,  section  6  places  the 
fundamenal  responsibility  for  establish- 
ing and  overseeing  an  endangered  spe- 
cies program  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. However,  the  success  of  any  pro- 
gram to  manage  endangered  species  de- 
pends upon  a  good  working  arrange- 
ment between  the  Federal  and  State 
agencies  since  the  State  agencies  have 
the  physical  facilities  and  the  personnel 
to  see  that  State  and  Federal  endangered 
species  policies  are  properly  executed. 
Once  a  State  has  submitted  its  proposal 
and  qualifies  for  participation  under  the 
section  6  program,  it  becomes  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  matching  grants  on  a 
2-to-l  basis  and  the  management  of  en- 
dangered species  is  returned  to  that 
State. 

Thus  far,  33  States,  of  which  my  State 
of  New  York  is  one,  have  signed  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  have  established  en- 
dangered species  programs.  Since  enter- 
ing into  an  agreement  in  1977,  my  State 
of  New  York  has  received  $1.1  million  of 
Federal  funds  to  assist  it  in  carrying  out 
an  endangered  species  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
additional  States  in  the  process  of  de- 


veloping agreements  and  these  addi- 
tional funds  are  necessary  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  provide  some  startup  funding  for 
these  States.  H.R.  6839  was  reported 
unanimously  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  it  has 
the  strong  support  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Fish  and  Wildlife  agencies. 

I  urge  its  prompt  passage.* 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  iMr.  Breauxi 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  6839. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL    OCEAN     POLLUTION 
PLANNING  ACT  OF   1978 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  <H.R. 
6615)  to  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Research  and  Development  and 
Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6615 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  National  Ocean  Pollution  Research 
and  Envelopment  and  Monitoring  Planning 
Act  of  1978.  as  amended  (33  tr.S.C.  1709).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "1979,". 
and 

(2)  by  strllclng  out  "1980."  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "1980.  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
and  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4ia)  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Research  and  Development  and 
Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  (33  U.SC. 
1703(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Febru- 
ary" Immediately  after  "submitted  by"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "September" 

Sec.  3.  Section  1  of  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Research  and  Development  and 
Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 


objection,  a  second  will  be  omsidered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds> 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FoRSYTHE)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts    (Mr.   Studdsi. 

Mr.  STUDDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  PubUc  Law  95-273,  the 
National  Ocean  Pollution  Research  and 
Development  and  Monitoring  Planning 
Act  of  1978  is  a  law  with  an  unwieldy 
title  but  an  important  purpose. 

H  R.  6615.  is  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 
thorizations of  appropriations  for  carry- 
ing out  the  act  through  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982. 

The  act  became  law  in  May  1978  and 
initiated  a  major  interagency  effort  to 
insure  cooperation  and  coordination  and 
to  minimize  the  amount  of  duplication 
among  Federal  agencies  in  ocean  pollu- 
tion efforts  The  act  provides:  An  iden- 
tification of  national  needs  and  priori- 
ties in  marine  pollution:  an  analysis  of 
the  extent  to  which  existing  ocean  pol- 
lution programs  meet  these  goals  and  ob- 
jectives: recommendations  for  changes 
in  the  overall  Federal  effort  where  neces- 
sary; and  a  report  on  budget  coordina- 
tion efforts. 

The  first  Federal  plan  required  by  the 
act  was  published  in  the  latter  part  of 
1979,  and  contains  a  listing  of  the  amcrunt 
of  money  each  Federal  agency  is  spend- 
ing on  specific  pollutants,  sources  of  pol- 
lutants, and  special  regional  areas  af- 
fected. As  mandated  by  law  the  plan  also 
categorizes  pollution  problems  as  high, 
medium,  or  low  priorities,  and  provides 
funds  for  addressing  the  gaps  or  needs 
that  might  exist  in  current  ocean  pollu- 
tion research  and  monitoring  efforts. 

According  to  the  plan,  ocean  pollution 
research  and  monitoring  efforts  have 
totaled  $165  million  in  fiscal  year  1978.  In 
testimony  received  from  NOAA  during 
oversight  hearings,  expenditures  for  the 
ocean  pollution  projects  are  estimated 
to  cost  over  $188  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

To  adequately  resolve  conflicts  and 
supply  needed  research,  we  need  to  know 
more  about  the  sources  and  kinds  of  pol- 
lutants which  plague  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  to  discover  the  fates  of  those 
pollutants  on  plants  and  animal  life. 
Therefore  this  legislation  is  vital  in  as- 
sisting in  this  coordinated  and  informa- 
tion-based effort. 

H.R.  6615  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  Science  and  Technology. 
The  bill  was  reported  out  of  both  com- 
mittees with  some  differing  provisions, 
however,  both  committees  have  agreed 
on  an  identical  amendment  for  the  bill. 
H.R,  6615  when  passed  with  this  agreed- 
upon  amendment  will  authorize  the  act 
for  $3  and  $4  million  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  respectively. 

Through  technical  changes  the  bill  will 
extend  the  submission  date  for  the  bien- 
nial revisions  to  the  Federal  plan  from 
February  to  September.  Such  extension 
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is  necessary  to  assure  adequate  review  of 
the  plan  by  the  executive  branch  on  a 
schedule  which  promotes  better  co- 
ordination of  the  plan  with  the  budget 
projections  for  relevant  agencies. 

Finally,  the  bill  amends  the  title  to  ap- 
propriately shorten  it  to  the  •National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  national  ocean  pollution  pro- 
gram and  I  recommend  H.R.  6615  for  im- 
mediate pasage  from  the  full  Hoiise. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ronsume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  legislation  and  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  >  Mr.  PRrrcHARD » . 

Mr.  PRTTCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6615.  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act  authoriza- 
tion. This  bill  has  been  favorably  re- 
ported by  both  committees  which  have 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter,  and  I  would 
like  to  add.  it  has  been  a  pleasure  working 
closely  with  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  on  this  issue.  This  is  one  issue 
where  the  joint  referral  process  has 
worked  effectively  in  drawing  on  the  ex- 
pertise and  interests  of  both  committees 
and  has  resulted  in  improved  oversight 
and  legislation.  H.R.  6615  would  author- 
ize the  National  Ocean  Pollution  Plan- 
ning Act  at  a  level  of  $3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  $4  million  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  bill  would  also  amend  the 
act  to  change  the  date  on  which  the 
biennial  5-year  plan  is  submitted  to 
Congress  from  Februsiry  15  to  September 
15  of  each  odd-numbered  year.  And  fi- 
nally. H.R.  6615  would  amend  and 
shorten  the  title  of  the  act. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Ocean  Pollu- 
tion Planning  Act.  as  passed  originally 
in  1978,  was  to  provide  a  mechanism  for 
establishing  clear  national  needs  and  a 
designation  of  priorities  within  the  over- 
all Federal  ocean  pollution  research  ef- 
fort. At  this  point  there  are  still  many 
agencies  doing  a  variety  of  related  types 
of  ocean  pollution  research,  many  of 
which  are  related  directly  to  the  mission 
of  each  particular  agency.  As  a  result 
of  this  proliferation  of  Federal  ocean 
pollution  research  efforts,  in  many  cases, 
duplication  results  or  certain  research 
needs  go  unmet.  The  act  required  the 
submission  of  a  5 -year  plan  to  be  pre- 
pared by  NOAA.  as  the  lead  agency, 
which  would  direct  and  more  precisely 
target  scarce  Federal  ocean  pollution  re- 
search funds.  The  first  plan  was  released 
late  in  1979  and  although  the  next  plan 
will  require  substantial  refinements,  it 
does  provide  the  first  comprehensive 
document  which  Usts  the  vast  array  of 
Federal  ocean  pollution  research  proj- 
ects. The  next  stage  of  the  plan  must 
concentrate  on  the  need  to  establish 
priorities  within  this  list  of  research 
projects.  By  requiring  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
to  participate  in  this  process,  it  was  in- 
tended by  Congress  that  the  rank-order- 
ing of  priorities  within  the  plan  would  be 
taken  into  account  during  the  budget 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  5-year  plan  estab- 


lished under  this  act  would  help  us 
identify  areas  where  we  have  duplication 
of  research  activities,  and  areas  where 
there  are  significant  gaps  and  research 
questions  which  need  to  be  asked.  This  is 
a  modest  authorization  which  would  re- 
sult in  significant  payoffs  to  the  Nation. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly  urge 
its  passage. 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Walker  > . 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
total  support  of  this  legislation  which 
will  authorize  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982,  and  which  will  also  amend  the 
title  of  this  program  to  the  "National 
Ocean  Pollution  Planning  Act." 

When  this  program  was  originally 
enacted  in  1978  we  found  that  approxi- 
mately $170  million  was  being  spent 
annually  by  hterally  dozens  of  Federal 
agencies  on  marine  pollution  research 
and  monitoring.  We  also  found  that  there 
was  httle.  if  any,  communication  or  co- 
ordination among  or  between  those 
agencies  resulting  in  substantial  dupli- 
cation of  effort.  We  established  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration as  the  lead  Federal  agency 
for  marine  pollution  research  and  di- 
rected that  a  comprehensive  5-year  plan 
for  Federal  ocean  pollution  research  and 
development  and  monitoring  programs 
be  developed  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

The  first  of  these  comprehensive  5- 
year  plans  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress last  December  10,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  tell  the  House  that  it  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step  in  assessing  and  improving 
the  coordination  of  the  Federal  ocean 
pollution  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  proud  to  report 
to  the  House  that  this  bill  is  the  first  of 
five  bills  already  reported  from  our  Sub- 
committee on  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology-.  While  there  are  many 
in  this  Congress  who  are  talking  about 
balancing  the  budget.  I  can  tell  you  that 
our  subcommittee  is  doing  something 
about  balancing  it.  This  bill  is  right  at 
the  budget,  others  we  will  bring  before 
the  House  in  the  weeks  to  come  will  be 
either  at  the  budget,  or  below  it  In  fact, 
overall  we  are  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
below  the  budget  in  the  authorization 
bills  we  have  reported  so  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and  is 
one  which  both  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Klarine  and  Fisheries  have 
worked  cooperatively  on  to  develop  the 
best  possible  legislation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  favor  of  the  bil',. 
•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6615- 

This  bill  authorizes  funds  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  National  Ocean  Pol- 
lution Planning  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982,  changes  the  title  for  clarifica- 
tion purposes,  and  changes  the  date  on 
which  the  biennial  5-year  plan  is  due. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  act.  which 
became  law  in  1978.  is  to  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  ocean  pollution  research 
and  monitoring  activities  currently  being 
conducted  by  11  different  Federal  agen- 


cies and  departments.  Because  so  many 
Federal  agencies  are  performing  ocean 
pollution-related  research,  unnoticed 
gaps  in  important  research  areas  have 
developed  which  need  to  be  filled.  In  ad- 
dition, some  unnecessary  duplication  has 
occurred.  The  gaps  can  be  filled  and  the 
duplication  ehminated  through  the  meas- 
ures prescribed  in  this  act. 

Of  the  several  coordinating  mechan- 
isms the  act  specifies  the  most  important 
is  the  development  biennially  of  a  5-year 
plan  for  the  Federal  Government's  ocean 
pollution  research  and  monitoring  pro- 
gram. Within  each  plan,  there  are  to  be 
several  coordinating  mechanisms  such 
as;  A  cataloging  of  existing  Federal  ca- 
pabilities, a  priority  ranking  of  needs  for 
future  efforts,  and  recommendations  for 
changes  in  existing  activities.  The  first 
5 -year  plan  was  released  at  the  end  of 
1979,  and  has  proven  to  be  an  extremely 
useful  tool  with  which  to  approach  the 
issues  of  ocean  pollution  research. 

H.R.  6616  authorizes  $3  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  and  $4  million  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Both  levels  are  less  than  the 
$4.3  million  authorized  for  this  act  for 
fiscal  year  1980.« 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Studdsi  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6615,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read; 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
SERGEANT  AT  ARMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  conununl- 
cation  from  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C, 

May  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkhx,  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  May  1.  1980  I  was 
served  with  a  subpoena  duces  tecum  by  a 


representative  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice:  said  subpoena  was  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court,  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York. 

The  subpoena  commands  me  or  my  au- 
thorized representative  to  appear  before  i« 
Grand  Jury  of  said  court,  which  is  deliberat- 
ing in  secrecy  pursuant  to  Rule  6(e)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  and 
requests  the  production  of  certain  House 
Records.  Attached  to  the  subpoena  is  a  find- 
ing of  the  Court  that  the  records  are  mate- 
rial and  relevant  to  the  Grand  Jury  Investi- 
gation, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  10, 
Ninety-Sixth  Congress  which  authorizes  any 
offlcer  of  the  House  to  produce  copies  of 
House  records  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  of  a 
court  upon  a  finding  of  materiality  and 
relevancy.  The  subpoena  is  available  in  my 
office  for  inspection  by  any  Member. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie, 

Sergeant  at  Arms. 


MUGABE  WIN;    IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  observe 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablockd  sitting 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  As  he  knows, 
and  as  Members  well  know.  I  opposed 
the  Rhodesian  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  the  Ford  administra- 
tion; as  both  followed  the  lead  of  Great 
Britain,  in  respect  to  Rhodesia  now 
known  officially  as  Zimbabwe.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  United  States  and  British 
policies  resulted  and  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  result  in  the  election 
of  Mugabe  and  the  defeat  of  Mu?orewa, 
the  first  black  Prime  Minister  of  Zim- 
babwe. Mugabe,  now  prime  minister,  is  a 
self-professed  Marxist  who  for  several 
reasons  received  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority vote. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  share  with 
the  membership  a  recent  South  African 
newsletter  of  Martin  Spring.  Spring  is 
an  authoritative  commentator  on  south- 
ern African  affairs  and  sets  forth  a  per- 
spective on  Mugabe  which  I  fully  share. 
Mugabe  definitely  is  following  estab- 
lished Marxist  tactics  in  pursuing  his 
present  policies.  It  now  appears  that  the 
State  Department  will  recommend  the 
same  policies  toward  Mugabe  as  it 
recommended  toward  the  Sandinistas  in 
Nicaragua.  "Buy  them  back  to  the 
principles  of  free  government."  If  Con- 
gress acquiesces  in  such  a  policy.  I  can 
only  hope  and  pray  that  the  evidence  of 
deceit  on  the  part  of  Mugabe  is  mislead- 
ing and  that  he  has  truly  experienced  an 
honest  conversion  of  philo.sophy 

The  newsletter  is  as  follows: 
Mugabe  Win:   Implications  for 
SotiTH  Africa 

Although  the  Mugabe  victory  in  Rhodesia 
was  predictable  (back  in  November,  long 
before  the  election  campaign  even  got  under 
way.  I  put  a  private  bet  on  the  2  wings  of 
the  Patriotic  Front  smashing  Muzorewa  by 
a  margin  of  2  to  one) ,  it  came  as  a  shock 
to  most  South  Africans.  Its  consequences 
for  SA  are  likely  to  be  far  more  far-reaching 
than  the  Marxist  takeover  in  Mozambique  or 
the  Angolan  intervention  debacle.  They  wUl 
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be  both  good  and  bad.  though  In  the  short 
term  (the  next  2  years?)  the  former  will 
probably  predominate. 

On  the  plus  side  It  can  be  argued  that: 
The  7-year-long  war  In  Rhodesia,  which 
could  easily  have  escalated  into  a  major 
international  conflict  providing  an  excuse 
for  direct  Soviet  intervention,  is  almost  cer- 
tainly over.  The  handover  of  power  looks  as 
if  it  will  be  carried  out  peacefully  and  In  an 
organized  fashion,  without  any  Algerian 
OAS-style  rebellion.  Robert  Mugabe  Is  speak- 
ing and  acting  like  a  moderate  and  reason- 
able man  and,  whatever  his  real  Intentions. 
this  at  least  avoids  panic  flight  by  Whites. 
Mozambique-style  The  atmosphere  of  calm 
and  moderation  north  of  the  Limpopo  Is 
bullish  for  the  South  African  economy, 
which  is  why  share  prices  were  scarcely 
affected  by  the  depressing  news  of  the 
Mugabe  victory.  SA  has  once  again  been 
given  more  time  to  cope  with  Its  complex 
Internal  problems.  The  clearly  ethnic  voting 
pattern,  with  the  Shonas  solidly  behind 
Mugabe  and  the  Matabele  unified  behind 
Nkomo,  has  underscored  the  basic  validity 
of  the  concept  of  ethnic  democracy  (with  Its 
emphasis  on  rights  and  representation  for 
groups  rather  than  individuals).  SA  has 
been  alerted  to  the  dangers  of  falling  to 
build  up  and  lake  into  the  ruling  establLsh- 
ment  strong  but  moderate  Black  leaders 
(such  failure  leaves  extremists  like  Mugabe 
and  Mandela  to  make  the  running) — and 
to  the  dangers  of  being  taken  in  by  Western 
"friends"  whose  only  real  concern  In  Africa 
is  to  promote  their  short-term  national 
interests  as  their  foreign  offices  see  them. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  many  disturbing 
Implications  as  well.  Mugabe's  apparent 
moderation  Is  the  classical  textbook  Com- 
munist approach  in  a  situation  where  the 
basic  Instruments  of  power  (the  security 
forces  and  economic  Institutions)  are  still 
In  the  hands  of  political  opponents.  After 
WW2,  Czechoslovaklan  Communist  leader 
Klement  Gottwald  described  his  country  as 
'a  new  kind  of  democracy".  It  seemed.  Andre 
Fontaine  wrote,  "a  perfect  model  of  a  coun- 
try allied  to  both  East  and  West.  Marxist 
and  bourgeois  parties  cooperated  smoothly 
In  Implementing  the  programme  worked  out 
Jointly  at  Koslce  in  April  1945".  In  fact  the 
Communists  used  this  honeymoon  period  to 
infiltrate  the  basic  Instruments  of  power 
and  to  seize  total  control  In  1948. 

Newsweek  reports  a  close  adviser  as  say- 
ing that  Mugabe's  downplaying  of  Marxism 
Is  "tactical  rather  than  strategic".  His  care- 
ful manouevreing  is  consistent  not  only  with 
the  standard  Communist  pattern  but  also 
with  his  past  statements  18  months  ago  he 
said  that  when  the  war  was  over  White  Rho- 
deslans  would  be  welcome  to  stay  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  economic  and  political  life  of 
the  country.  He  also  promised  that  na- 
tionalization of  industry  and  land  would  be 
an  essential  part  of  "the  destruction  of  the 
capitalist  system  and  the  Implementation  of 
a  socialist  system '.  that  a  one-party  state 
would  be  established  "if  the  people  agree  ". 
and  that  leaders  of  the  Smith  administration 
plus  Blacks  who  worked  with  It  would  have 
to  be  "brought  to  trial"  and  "if  the  Judgment 
is  that  they  hang,  then  hang  they  will". 

Many  observers  are  hoping  that  this  partic- 
ular leopard  wlU  change  his  spots  now  that  he 
has  to  cope  with  the  realities  of  power  Hope- 
fully. President  Samora  Machel  of  Mozam- 
bique will  have  a  favourable  influence.  Tn  a 
remarkable  speech  la.st  month  he  announced 
that  all  small  Industries  and  fcuslnesses  which 
had  been  nationalized  would  be  handed  back 
to  private  businessmen  because  they  were 
serving  only  to  enrich  dishonest  state  em- 
ployees He  said  that  the  department  con- 
trolling all  nationalized  buildings  was  run 
by  "stupid  people,  savages,  outlaws — all  be- 
having like  pigs  and  thieves".  He  had  re- 
cently  toured    the    nation's   ports,    airports. 


factories  and  co-operatives  and  found  an- 
archy everywhere  At  harbours  "ships  that 
could  be  unloaded  in  one  or  two  days  had 
to  wait  ten  days  or  more  "  because  of  "Indis- 
cipline, excess  of  bureaucracy.  Incompetence, 
negligence,  wrong  methods  of  work,  thefts 
and  sabotage  ". 

In  SA  Itself  the  Mugabe  victory  seems  to 
have  polarized  opinion  Black  radicals  are 
elated  and  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
moderates  who  seek  any  kind  of  modus  Vi- 
vendi with  White  power  are  doomed  White 
liberals  have  been  quick  to  point  out  that  If 
war  Is  to  be  avoided,  the  Giovernment  must 
start  negotiating  with  the  "true"  leaders  of 
the  Blacks  (this  is.  those  who  adopt  the  most 
extreme   positions). 

The  seemingly  inevitable  split  In  the  rul- 
ing National  Party  (NP)  between  its  doml- 
nent  verllg  wing  led  by  premier  Pleter  W 
Botha  and  its  verkramp  wing  headed  by 
Transvaal  leader  Andrles  Treurnicht  has  been 
brought  to  the  brink.  Botha  wants  to  shed 
thi  verkramptes  so  he  Is  freercr  to  pursue  the 
far-reaching  positive  changes  In  race  rela- 
tions that  he  and  his  supporters  see  as  even 
more  essential  In  the  light  of  the  Communist 
takeover  In  Rhodesia.  The  verkrampt«s.  de- 
spairing of  stopping  these  changes  from 
within,  hope  to  stop  them  from  without  by 
capitalizing  on  the  developing  White  back- 
lash and  recapturing  power  through  the  bal- 
lot box.  Because  many  Afrikaners  will  abhor 
a  split  In  the  NP.  both  sides  are  manouevre- 
ing so  the  split  occurs  on  a  substantive  Is- 
sue, so  each  can  blame  the  other  In  the  back- 
ground, largely  unreported  by  the  press,  the 
charismatic  National  outcast  Connie  Mulder 
is  tramping  the  politically  important  rural 
areas  drumming  up  increasing  White  back- 
lash support  for  his  new  National  Conserva- 
tive Party. 

The  outcome  Is  likely  to  favour  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  cause  of 
change  In  SA's  racial  policies,  at  least  for  a 
while.  In  the  longer  run.  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
sess how  much  White  backlash  there  will  be 
and  what  Its  political  consequences  wUl  be 

If  Mugabe  avoids  assassination  and  or  In- 
ternal coup  d'etat.  If  he  turns  out  to  lie  as 
moderate  as  he  Infers  (at  least  for  a  while), 
and  if  premier  Botha  Is  able  to  contain  the 
damage  caused  by  a  party  split  and  com- 
pensate for  It  by  gaining  support  "on  the 
Left"  from  Engllkaners,  the  short-term  Im- 
plications of  political  developments  should  be 
good  for  confidence  in  SA  and  for  the  busi- 
ness climate.  Combined  with  the  extraordi- 
narily bullish  implications  of  the  strong  gold 
price,  this  should  mean  that  the  next  2  or  3 
years  could  well  be  the  best  that  the  South 
African  economy  has  ever  experienced 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARSHAL  TITG 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  world 
today  is  pausing  to  honor  a  true  histori- 
cal figure,  a  leader  in  the  very  real  sense 
of  the  word,  a  man  who  carved  out  a  dis- 
tinct path  for  his  nation  and  kept  that 
dream  intact  for  his  people.  The  man  Is 
Marshal  Tito,  his  nation  Yugoslavia. 

Thirty-two  years  ago.  this  Communist 
chieftain  of  a  small  Balkan  nation  with  a 
population  of  only  16  million,  dared  to 
say  "No"  to  the  almighty  Stalin  He 
chased  out  Soviet  minions,  imprisoned 
Soviet  partisans,  and  provoked  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  its  worst.  Yet.  under  the 
strong  guiding  hand  of  Tito.  Yugoslavia 
has  retained  her  independence,  both  re- 
maining outside  of  the  grasp  of  the  So- 
viet bear  and  steering  clear  of  entangling 
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alliances  with  the  West  Her  status  as  a  patriarchal  figure  survive  his  departure?  Or  which  indicate  normal  market  function- 
nonalined  nation,  has  been  inspirational  «^'"  "  ^^  loosened,  perhaps  even  dissolved,  j^g  appear  to  be  out  of  balance.  As  out- 
► „„-fi„.,i„,i„  »v,^c^  ir,  t>,o  Thi,-H      by  ethnic  feuds  or  by  Soviet  subversion  or     ,.       ,  ,      .y^     u,ill    thev  are  the  amnnnt  nf 
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guage    called     Pushto.     And     although 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  some  38 


news  program  in  Afghan  Dari.  That  has  now 
found  its  way  into  the  office  of  ICA  Director 

John    V.     Rpinharrlt      Art    TPA    Rr»nlrp*!mBn    Ko(ri 


marks  the  opening  of  the  eighth  annual 
congressional  senior  citizen  intern  pro- 
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alliances  with  the  West.  Her  status  as  a 
nonalined  nation,  has  been  inspirational 
to  many,  particularly  those  in  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Worlds. 

Today  more  than  merely  pausing  to 
honor  this  great  leader,  the  West  is 
awaiting,  somewhat  apprehensively,  the 
transition  of  power.  The  consequences  of 
such  a  transition  are  important  for  both 
Yugoslavia  and  the  current  international 
order.  I  have  only  recently  returned  from 
Yugoslavia  and  wish  to  convev  that  Mar- 
shal Tito  was  no  less  preoccupied  with 
the  Soviet  drive  for  expansion  than  we. 
Subsequently,  he  instituted  a  system  of 
collective  leadership  with  a  rotating 
presidency  m  order  that  the  problems  of 
succession  would  be  somewhat  lessened. 
The  system  is  intact.  Its  leader.  Lazar 
Kolisevski.  committed  to  the  .same  ideals 
as  his  predecessor — national  inde- 
pendence, territorial  sovereignty,  detente 
and  disarmament.  These  are  ideals  which 
we  have  shared,  ideals  which  only  serve 
to  prove  that  countries  of  differing  po- 
litical systems  need  not  be  rivals.  In  fact, 
we  can  and  must  continue  to  piu^ue  a 
strong  friendship. 

Marshal  Tito  dared  to  challenge  the 
Soviets  in  the  forties.  I  believe  the  new 
government  will  continue  to  pose  that 
challenge.  The  world  has  lost  a  great 
leader,  yet  his  memory  will  live  on  both 
in  his  native  Yugoslavia  and  within  the 
soul  of  ever\'  man  who  seeks  to  remain 
independent  and  strives  to  achieve  a 
dream. 

Josip  Broz  Tito 
Josip  Broz  Tito,  who  died  yesterday  at  age 
87.  lived  a  turbulent  20th-century  life  He 
fought  for  the  Bolsheviks  In  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1917,  and  20  years  later  Stalin 
set  him  up  as  head  of  Yugoslavia's  Commu- 
nist Party — seemln5ly  the  perfect  flunky.  Yet 
In  World  War  II  he  emerged  as  the  consum- 
mate nationalist,  leading  his  country's  antl- 
Hltler  forces  to  victory  and  at  the  same  time 
brutally  crushing  his  ethnic  and  political 
rivals — most  of  this  without  Soviet  aid. 
Stalin  s  effort  to  bring  him  to  heel  provoked 
Yugoslavia's  famous  break  with  Moscow  in 
1948.  This  Is  how  Tltolsm"— national  com- 
munism uncontrolled  by  the  Kremlin — came 
Into  being. 

At  its  heart  was.  and  Is.  an  Intense,  mili- 
taristic antl-Sovlet  nationalism  It  meant  to 
lift  Yugoslavia  ibove  the  differences  that 
still  make  "Balkan  "  a  synonym  for  ethnic 
fragmentation  and  instability,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  people  as  well  as  the  army  to  make 
an  Invader  pay  But  President  Tito  also 
realized  he  had  to  find  a  new  basis,  other 
than  the  old  methods  of  force,  to  sustain 
Yugoslav  Independence  and  hl^  own  power. 
This  accounts  for  the  various  liberal  permu- 
tations of  Yugos!av  communism.  Over  the 
years  they  accomplished  their  intended  ef- 
fect of  attracting  the  people's  loyalty  to  the 
idea  of  a  united  Yugoslavia,  and  of  making 
stlll-soclalist  Yugoslavia  elieible  for  Western 
patronage.  President  Tito  also  helped  Invent 
the  '"nonallened"  movement— a  bloc  that 
could  help  keep  Yugoslavia  Independent  of 
the  Soviet  and  .American  blocs  and,  not  In- 
cidentally, a  stage  on  which  to  strut. 

Winning  a  national  and  civil  war.  Impos- 
ing a  revolution,  ruling  for  36  years  wMle 
keeping  his  country  united  and  at  peace, 
hauling  Yugoslavia  toward  modernity,  con- 
tending with  the  great  powers:  by  these 
achievements  Josip  Broz  Tito  made  himself 
larger  than  life  and  gave  his  country  an  out- 
sized  international  role  But  his  death  makes 
the  question  that  has  lone  shadowed  him 
and  Yugoslavia  piercingly  real. 

Can  the  system  shaped  and  guided  by  one 


patriarchal  figure  survive  his  departure?  Or 
will  it  be  loosened,  perhaps  even  dissolved, 
by  ethnic  feuds  or  by  Soviet  subversion  or 
worse  or  by  a  loss  of  the  unifying  vision  and 
political  shrewdness  of  the  late  president? 
Jimmy  Carter,  playing  catch-up,  recently 
said  the  right  words  to  assert  the  American 
Interest  In  seeing  that  Yugoslavia  remains 
outside  Soviet  clutches  Yet  the  burden  of 
maintaining  their  national  Integrity  falls 
first  on  the  Yugoslavs  themselves.  Much  as 
they  hate  to  concede  It,  as  a  nation  they  are 
still  an  experiment.  One  does  not  have  to 
doubt  their  patriotism,  oourage  or  Intelli- 
gence to  wonder  how  they  will  fare  without 
the  founding  father. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
just  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  We  all  regret  very  much 
the  passing  of  Marshal  Tito. 


STANDBY  AUTHORITY  FOR  COM- 
MODITY FUTURES  TRADING 
SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  I  introduced  legislation  to  give  the 
Commodity  F\itures  Trading  Commis- 
sion (CFTC>  standby  authority  to  set 
margin  requirements  for  trading  con- 
tracts in  emergency  situations.  Such 
margin  requirements  are  currently  reg- 
ulated exclusively  by  commodity  ex- 
changes. The  text  of  the  bill,  which  is 
quite  brief,  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
8(a)  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  clause  (9)  as 
clause  (ID)  and  adding  a  new  clause  (9)  as 
follows: 

"(9)  to  direct  the  contract  market  to  set 
margin  requirements  for  the  trading  and 
clearing  of  any  contract  for  future  delivery 
of  a  commodity  executed  or  to  be  executed 
on.  or  subject  to  the  rules  of,  the  contract 
market  at  such  level.  In  such  manner,  and 
for  such  period  as  the  Commission  shall 
specify,  whenever  the  Commission  has  reason 
to  believe  that  (A)  the  amount  of  deliverable 
supplies,  (B)  the  number  of  open  contracts, 
(C)  the  relative  size  of  individual  trader's 
positions.  (D)  the  amount  and  direction  of 
price  movements  in  the  cash  or  futures 
markets,  or  (E)  the  financial  Integrity  of 
the  market  makes  such  action  necessary  or 
appropriate  In  order  to  protect  persons  pro- 
ducing, handling,  processing  or  consuming 
any  commodity  traded  for  future  delivery 
on  such  contract  market,  or  the  product  or 
byproduct  thereof,  or  to  protect  traders  or 
to  insure  fair  dealing  in  commodities  traded 
for  future  delivery  on  such  contract  market: 
and". 

The  legislation  would  not  authorize 
across-the-board  margins  or  unlimited 
authority  to  set  them,  but  would  allow 
the  CPTC  to  set  margins  at  certain  level.s 
for  limited  time  periods.  I  would  stress 
that  the  bill  includes  safeguards  to  in.sure 
that  margins  to  protect  the  market  could 
only  be  set  under  very  unusual  or  emerg- 
ency circumstances.  They  would  be  per- 
missible when  several  significant  factors 


which  indicate  normal  market  function- 
ing appear  to  be  out  of  balance.  As  out- 
lined in  the  bill,  they  are  the  amount  of 
deliverable  supplies,  the  number  of  open 
contracts,  the  relative  size  of  the  individ- 
ual traders'  positions,  the  amount  and 
direction  of  price  movements  in  the  crash 
or  futures  markets,  and  the  financial  in- 
tegrity of  the  market.  The  Commission 
would  also  have  the  ability  to  limit  the 
scope  of  the  margin  imposed.  For  in- 
stance, a  margin  could  be  set  that  only 
affected  those  traders  holding  a  large 
number  of  positions. 

In  my  judgment.  Congress  needs  to 
consider  the  nature  of  speculative  trad- 
ing in  agricultural  and  nonagricultural 
commodities  and  determine  whether  im- 
posing margin  requirements  or  taking 
some  other  action  would  be  advisable. 
Commodity  futures  markets  allow  the 
transfer  of  risk  by  permitting  specula- 
tors to  purchase  contracts  to  hold  quanti- 
ties of  a  particular  commodity  for  a 
specified  period  of  time.  We  cannot  let 
this  necessary  activity  in  the  market  to 
be  undermined.  The  recent  silver  debacle 
involving  the  Hunt  family  may  indicate, 
however,  that  more  oversight  of  the 
market  is  needed  to  prevent  abuse.  That 
might  well  include  standby  margin  limits 
by  the  CFTC  because  margin  require- 
ments imposed  by  the  commodities  ex- 
changes may  have  not  been  adequately 
enforced  Ln  the  recent  silver  situation. 

It  is  my  intention  to  have  my  bill  serve 
as  one  of  the  focal  points  of  the  May  21- 
22  hearings  announced  by  Chairman  Ed 
Jones  of  the  House  Agriculture  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation  and  Credit.  CFTC 
officials  and  members  of  the  public  will  be 
invited  to  testify  on  whether  existing  law 
gives  that  Agency  adequate  authority  to 
regulate  futures  trading  or  whether 
amendments  to  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act  are  needed  to  better  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest.  This  bill  should  provide  an 
appropriate  vehicle  for  discussion. 

Commodity  trading  has  a  bona  fide  role 
in  a  healthy  economy.  To  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  commodities  market,  how- 
ever, we  must  guard  against  any  abuses 
in  speculative  trading  which  weaken  the 
market's  ability  to  function  fairly  and 
freely.  While  this  bill  is  not  intended  to 
be  any  final  solution,  it  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  for  debate  on  this 
important  issue,* 
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VOICE  OF  AMERICA  IS  SPEAKING  IN 
STRANGE  TONGUE  TO  AFGHANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Van  Deerlin' 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr,  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
recent  trip  to  the  Indian  Ocean-Persian 
Gulf  area  with  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  I  discovered  a  strange  breach  in 
services  provided  by  our  Government's 
propaganda  arm.  In  what  could  well  be 
most  volatile  place  on  the  map  today— 
the  northwest  province  of  Pakistan- 
there  is  no  Voice  of  America. 

r  happens  that  the  25  million  Pak- 
ist  .nis  in  the  Peshawar  province,  as  well 
as  the  half-million  Afghan  refugees  who 
have  fled  before  the  Soviet  forces  in  their 
own  country,  speak  an  indiginous  lan- 


guage called  Pushto,  And  although 
Voice  of  America  broadcasts  in  some  38 
languages  around  the  world — less  than 
half  the  number  utilized  by  Radio  Mos- 
cow— we  do  not  presently  include  Pushto. 

The  people  of  the  area  concerned — 
equal  in  number  to  the  population  of 
California.  Arizona,  and  Nevada  com- 
bined— regularly  tune  their  transistors 
to  broadcasts  by  All-India  Radio  and 
Radio  Cairo.  And  they  can  tune  in  Radio 
Moscow,  although  a  Pakistani  told  me 
the  Pushto  spoken  by  the  Russian  an- 
nouncer is  .so  heavily  accented  as  to 
prompt  more  laughter  than  credibility. 

However,  the  Soviets  are  trying.  We 
are  not. 

The  official  explanation  is  that  VGA's 
limited  budget  does  not  permit  doing  as 
thorough  a  job  as  the  agency  would  like. 
But  with  the  option  of  as  many  as  38 
languages,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
frontier  of  Soviet  aggression  is  an  area 
we  should  neglect. 

I  was  pleased,  in  last  Friday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  to  note  that  my  concern  is 
shared  on  the  academic  front.  I  include 
an  article  by  Post  staff  writer  Michael 
Getler : 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  2.  19801 

Voice  of  America   Is   Speaking  in   Strange 

Tongue  to  Afghans 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

More  than  four  months  after  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  the  Voice  of  America 
still  is  beaming  its  news  broadcasts  into  that 
embattled  country  in  a  language  that  the 
majority  of  Afghans,  including  many  resist- 
ance fighters,  have  great  difficulty  under- 
standing. 

The  Soviet  Union,  officials  here  say.  Is 
broadcasting  more  than  21  hours  a  week  in 
Pushtu  and  another  21 -hours-plus  in  Afghan 
Dari,  the  two  most  widely  used  languages 
covering  virtually  the  entire  population. 

The  United  States  is  broadcasting  in 
neither  language.  Kather,  the  Voice  contin- 
ues to  rely  on  reaching  Afghanistan  through 
its  broadcasts  to  neighboring  Iran  In  the 
Iranian  Farsl  language. 

The  Soviets  also  broadcast  into  the  region 
In  Farsl,  twice  as  frequently  as  the  28-hour- 
per-week  US-  schedule 

While  many  Afghans  understand  some 
Iranian  Farsl,  specialists  say  only  a  relatively 
small  percentage  understand  it  well 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  It  Is  understood 
best  by  the  educated  elite  and  thus  has  an 
air  of  cultural  snobbery  that  "could  be  self- 
defeating  in  terms  of  getting  information  to 
the  mass  of  Afghans,  "  according  to  Thomas 
E  Gouttlerre,  director  of  the  Center  for 
Afghan  Studies  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska. 

The  idea,  says  Gouttlerre.  should  be  to  de- 
velop among  Afghans  "an  affinity"  to  the 
Voice  of  America  "and  a  desire  to  listen"  The 
Farsl  broadcasts,  he  .says,  could  produce  a 
feeling  that  the  United  States  does  not  really 
understand  much  about  them 

The  situation  is  criticized  sharply  in  pri- 
vate by  Afghan  exiles  here  and  by  some 
former  US,  diplomats  who  worked  in  the 
region.  It  is  also  a  source  of  concern  and 
frustration  to  a  number  of  officials  within 
both  the  Voice  and  the  State  Department's 
International  Communication  Agency,  which 
oversees  Voice  operations 

The  problems,  sources  in  those  agencies 
say.  Involve  money,  bureaucracy,  and  per- 
haps too  strong  a  grip  on  the  microphone  by 
Iranians  within  the  Voice. 

ICA  officials  say  privately  that  a  proposal 
began  to  take  shape  within  the  agency  In 
January  to  start  a  twlce-a-day,   16-minute 


news  program  in  Afghan  Dari.  That  has  now 
found  its  way  into  the  office  of  ICA  Director 
John  E.  Relnhardt.  An  ICA  spokesman  said 
yesterday  that  the  proposal  is  under  consid- 
eration but  that  no  decision  has  been  made 

In  Washington  terms,  the  cost  of  getting 
the  operation  started  is  startllngly  low — 
$150,000  to  hire  six  people  able  to  put  news 
in  the  proper  language,  make  sure  it  is  prop- 
erly edited  and  get  it  on  the  air.  Basically,  it 
would  be  added  to  the  Iranian  service. 

Yet  money  Is  a  problem  because,  officials 
say,  ICA's  budget  was  cut  by  $12  million  in 
Congress,  and  $150,000  Is  too  small  an 
amount  to  ask  Congress  to  put  back.  Also, 
government-wide  hiring  restrictions  are  now 
in  effect. 

Nevertheless,  officials  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  see  a  lack  of  initiative  and  aegres- 
slveness  within  ICA  for  not  finding  a  way  to 
begin  such  an  Important  service. 

"I  don't  know  why  it's  taken  four  months 
to  get  where  it  is."  one  ICA  official  said  of 
the  proposal  "The  decision  should  have  been 
made  rather  quickly  A  lot  of  people  are  ter- 
ribly frustrated,  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  that 
we  as  a  country  are  not  doing  enough  to  help 
the  .Afghans." 

Another  official  saw  it  as  a  case  of  "an  or- 
ganization that  is  stultified,  slightly  ossified 
and  wrapped  up  In  bureaucratic  details" 

Specialists  say  If  only  one  language  Is  used 
to  reach  Afghanistan,  Dari  Is  probably  best 
and  is  spoken  by  the  leadership  of  the  resist- 
ance. Gouttlerre  says  though  more  people 
speak  Pushtu  as  their  native  tongue,  the 
combination  of  those  who  speak  Dari  as 
natives  plus  Pushtus  who  also  know  Dari  Is 
probably  greater 

There  Is.  however,  "no  serious  proposal  for 
putting  Pushtu  on  the  air"  in  Voice  news 
broadcasts,  says  one  official,  though  Afghan 
exiles  say  half  the  population  speaks  Pushtu 
and  that  "the  heart  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment are  Pushtu-speaking  Insurgents," 
especially  In  the  eastern  border  regions. 

"We  need  VGA  to  help  fortify  the  Afghans, 
to  let  them  know  what's  going  on."  an  exile 
said. 

Gouttlerre,  who  lived  In  Afghanistan  for 
10  years,  says  people  In  that  country  look  to 
the  Voice  and  England's  BBC  broadcasts  "as 
the  only  real  sources  of  Information." 

He  has  written  to  ICA  expressing  concern 
that  Its  only  programming  "was  in  a  very 
literary  form  of  Persian.  It's  stilted  and  cer- 
tainly hard  for  Afghans  to  understand.  If 
we  are  really  trying  to  get  information  to 
Afghans,  we  are  limiting  our  potential,"  he 
said  in  a  telephone  Interview, 

"The  Persian  being  broadcast  doesn't  have 
the  same  tone,  or  give  the  feeling  of  security 
Afghan  listeners  need  for  confidence  in  what 
they  are  hearing,"  an  exile  said.  "They  hear 
that  Iranian  twang  and  tune  It  out." 

Gouttlerre,  along  with  other  outsiders, 
suspects  there  Is  an  "Iranian  monopoly"  on 
VGA  Jobs  dealing  with  the  region  and  per- 
haps a  "bias"  toward  Persian  F^rsl. 

Also  complicating  the  ICA  efforts,  some 
officials  say.  are  questions  over  transmitters 
and  frequencies  to  use. 

Though  Afghanistan  is  a  very  poor  country 
of  some  \5  million  people.  Gouttlerre  says 
he  was  always  surprised  at  how  many  short- 
wave radios  could  be  found — usually  at  least 
one  In  most  family  compounds  or  villages 
Most  of  the  radios  are  believed  to  have  been 
bought  In  Pakistan.© 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE  1980  CON- 
GRESSIONAL SENIOR  CITIZEN  IN- 
TERN PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Coelhoi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.    COELHO.    Mr.    Speaker,    today 


marks  the  opening  of  the  eighth  annual 
congressional  senior  citizen  intern  pro- 
gram, a  volimtary,  2 -week  program  of 
seminars  on  the  work  of  Congress  Euid 
the  legislative  process  which  is  directed 
at  representatives  of  the  elderly  of  our 
communities  from  across  the  country. 
This  year,  225  older  citizens  from  114 
congressional  districts  are  i>articipatlng 
in  this  internship.  As  a  coordinator  of 
this  program  along  with  my  House  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Bud  Hilus  of 
Indiana,  who  was  an  originator  of  this 
program  8  years  ago.  and  along  with  my 
Senate  colleague,  the  Honorable  William 
RoTH,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  pro- 
gram has  developed  a  fine  reputation  as 
an  effecti\  f  vehicle  for  strengthening  the 
voice  of  the  elderly  here  in  Congress  and 
in  enhancing  th^  working  relationship 
between  the  Members  who  participate 
and  their  older  constituents. 

During  the  2  weeks  they  will  be  here 
in  Washington,  the  senior  interns  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  firsthand 
about  the  operations  of  their  Congress- 
men's and  Senator's  offices  and  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  actual  work  of 
their  legislators.  They  will  attend  semi- 
nars on  current  issues  of  concern  to  all 
segments  of  our  population  but  which  are 
of  particular  concern  to  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  our  older  population.  They 
will  hear  from  Federal  oflScials,  from 
congressional  staff,  and  from  others  ac- 
tive in  the  Federal  polic\Tnaking  process, 
and  hopefully  time  will  permit  them  the 
opportunity  for  some  direct  give-and- 
take  with  these  policymakers  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  elderly  in  our  home  com- 
munities and  how  Government  is  or  is 
not  responding  to  those  needs. 

This  program  has  a  twofold  intent 

to  provide  information  for  the  senior  in- 
terns to  carry  back  to  their  communities; 
and.  more  importantly,  I  believe,  to  en- 
hance the  communication  link  through 
which  they  provide  information  to  us 
from  their  communities  as  to  what  they 
expect  from  us  as  their  Representatives. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  participating  in  the  program  this 
year  and  the  entire  House  membership 
join  with  me  in  extending  a  warm  wel- 
come to  these  very  special  interns. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Railsback  lat  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes!  ,  at  3:30  p,m.,  on  May  1  and 
May  5.  on  account  of  official  business. 

To  Mr.  Marriott  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  I,  for  today  and  until  fur- 
ther notice,  on  account  of  illness  in  the 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoEFFLER  >  to  revisc  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  Gingrich,  for  1  hour,  today. 
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(The  following  Members   (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sttjdds)  to  revise  and  ex- 


a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


Assistance  Act,  pursuant  to  section  620C(d) 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the     purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and     home  port  or  operating  base  in  the  United 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Means.  States,  nonimmigrant  aliens  while  they  are 

4298.   A  letter  from   the   Acting  Commls-         4303.  a  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Aerl-     temporarily  in  Guam    the  Northern  Martiin. 
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(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sttjdds)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Glickman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HucKABY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  COELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LoEFFLER '  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Mi:hel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LUNGREN. 

Mr.  Whitehurst.  . 

Mr.  Shttster.  ' 

Mr.  Carter. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sttjdds  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ' 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZMAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Seiberling. 

Ml'.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.J  Res  54;  Joint  resolution  malclng  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980.  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Conxmlssion 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
i,he  following  title: 

S.  2637  .\n  act  to  Insure  that  the  compen- 
-ation  and  other  emoluments  attached  to 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  January  1.  1977. 


A  JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  1.  1980.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 


a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.J.  Res.  541.  Joint  resolution  malting  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980.  for  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.).  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day, May  6,  1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4277.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Dafense  (Military  Personnel  Pol- 
icy), transmltlng  a  report  filed  covering  fis- 
cal year  1979  by  former  military  and  civilian 
employees  of  the  Defense  Department  cur- 
rently employed  by  defense  contractors,  and 
by  current  Defense  Department  employees 
formerly  employed  by  defense  contractors. 
pursuant  to  section  4I0(dl  of  Public  Law 
91-121;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 

4278.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Ma- 
teriel, Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting 
the  Navy's  semiannual  reprart  on  research 
and  development  contracting  actions  of  $50.- 
000  and  over,  covering  the  period  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979,  through  March  31.  1980.  pursuant 
to  10  tJ.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4279.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  stockpile  report  for  the  period  April 
through  September  1979.  pursuant  to  section 
n  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stock  Piling  Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

4280.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  administration  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Unemployment  Comp>ensation  Act  for  cal- 
endar year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  313ic) 
of  title  46,  District  of  Columbia  Code;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

4281.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  plan  for  the  study  of 
school  finance,  pursuant  to  section  1203(g) 
(1)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

4282.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Com- 
mission on  the  Review  of  the  Federal  Impact 
Aid  Program,  transmitting  the  interim  re- 
port of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  section 
1015(d)  of  Public  Law  95-561;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor 

4283.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
nolttlng  notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Indonesia 
(transmittal    No.    MC-21-80).    pursuant    to 

section   36(c)    of   the   Arms   Export    Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

4284.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State. 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  cursuant  to  1  US  C.  11 2b 
(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4285.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
Defense  Security  Assistance  .Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Forces  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to 
Greece  (transmittal  No.  80-60).  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  together  with  certification  that  such  as- 
slstanc;  Is  consistent  with  the  principles  es- 
tablished in  section  620C(b)   of  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act,  pursuant  to  section  620C(d) 
of  that  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4286.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director.  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer 
to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Aus- 
tralia (transmittal  No.  80-61),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4287.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Special 
Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Counsel's  activities  under  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  during  the  calendar 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552 (d I;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4288  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Selective 
Service  System,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  during  the  calendar  year  1979. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C  552(d) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

4289.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health.  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  pro- 
posed new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
use.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4290.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  study 
of  the  ridgelands  area  of  California,  pur- 
suant to  section  602  of  Public  Law  95-625; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

4291  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  improved  facilities  for  accommo- 
dating visitors,  improving  traffic  flow,  alle- 
viating safety  hazards,  and  expediting  access 
at  Hoover  Dam.  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
Nevada;  to  the  Committee  on  interior  and 
Insular  .Affairs. 

4292  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  ei'minate  the 
uneconomic  assessment  of  certain  fees  as- 
se?sed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
connection  with  the  probate  of  estates  of 
Indiana;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4293  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Policy  and  Evaluation, 
transmitting  part  1  of  a  report  on  the  study 
Oi  subsidization  of  motor  fuel  marketing, 
pursuant  to  section  JOl(d)  of  Public  Law 
95-297;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

4294.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Information  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on 
changes  m  market  shares  for  petroleum 
products  during  January  1980.  pursuant  to 
section  4ici  (2)  lAi  of  the  Emergency  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act  of  1973;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4295.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Diabetes  Advisory  Board,  transmitting  the 
Board's  third  annual  report,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 436AiJi  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4296  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  entered  in  cases  in  which  the 
authority  contained  In  section  212(di(6)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  was 
exercised  In  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  pursu- 
ant to  section  212(d)  (6i  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4297,  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner. Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
under  the  authority  of  section  244(a)(1)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved, 
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pursuant  to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4298.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
copies  of  orders  suspenslng  deportation  under 
the  authority  of  section  244(a)  (2)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  together 
with  a  list  of  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant 
to  section  244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

4299.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  supplement  to  the  report  on  the  study 
of  the  industrial  cost  recovery  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
pursuant  to  section  75  of  Public  Law  95-217; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

43(K).  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  chapter  21  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  expand  the 
eligibility  for  specially  adapted  housing;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4301.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  eliminate  the  duty  on  architec- 
tural, engineering,  industrial,  or  commercial 
drawings  and  plans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

4302.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  improve  the  operation  of  the 
programs  of  supplemental  security  income, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
child  support  enforcement,  by  correcting  cer- 
tain program  inequities  and  administrative 
and   financing    Inefficiencies,   and   for   other 


purposes;    to   the   Committee  on   Ways   and 
Means. 

4303.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  repeal  certain  acts  relating  to  ex- 
portation of  tobacco  plants  and  seed,  naval 
stores,  and  wool;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs 


home  port  or  operating  base  in  the  United 
States,  nonimmigrant  aliens  while  thev  are 
temporarily  m  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  or  American  Samoa,  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BALDUS: 

H.R.  7258.  A  bill  to  reform  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  agency  paperwork;   to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  NOWAK; 

H.R.  7259.  A  bill  to  promote  the  ownership 
of  small  businesses  by  their  employees  and 
to  provide  a  means  whereby  employees  can 
purchase  their  companies,  and  to  assure  that 
firms  O'wned  wholly  or  partly  by  their  em- 
ployees are  eligible  for  all  forms  of  assistance 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration;  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  SEIBERLING; 

H.R.  7260.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  Federal  lands  and  the  issu- 
ance of  certain  patents,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 

H  R.  7261  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  make  alien  crewmen, 
serving  on  t>oard  a  fishing  vessel  having  its 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

340  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
County  Legislature.  Suffolk  County.  N'V'.,  rel- 
ative to  designation  of  May  30  each  year  as 
Memorial  Day;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service 

341  Also,  petition  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil. Newark.  N.J  .  relative  to  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugees in  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Havana; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bilLs  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H  R   1918;  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Richmond. 

HR    4178:    Mr.  Devine  and  Mr    Bailkt. 

HR    5040;   Mr    Beakd  of  Rhode  Island. 

H  R  5097;  Mr  Buchanan 

H  R  6070;  Mr  Harsha 

H.R,  6617  Mr  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr  Hall  oI 
Ohio,  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr  Swift  and  Mr  Sawter. 

H.  Con.  Res    298;   Mr    Gramm 
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senior  member  of  the  majority  on  the 
committee  but  I  am  told  his  critically 


all  ready  to  go — and   it   is   a  struggle, 
working  with  your  own  staffs  and  what 


reconciliation  measures  shall  be  reported  and 
considered   as   follows;". 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


have  no  use  to  make  of  the  majority 
leader's  time.  Therefore.  I  reserve  it  at 
this  point. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 

prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Father,  as  we  undertake  the 
tasks  of  a  new  week,  we  thank  Thee  for 
the  renewed  energy  gained  by  rest  and 
the  spiritual  renewal  received  from  Sab- 
bath worship.  Help  us  through  each  mo- 
ment of  this  day.  that  we  waste  none  of 
its  hours,  soil  none  of  its  moments,  ne- 
glect none  of  its  opportunities,  fail  in 
none  of  its  duties.  May  nothing  take 
away  our  joy.  nothing  ruffle  our  peace, 
nothing  make  us  bitter,  resentful,  cyni- 
cal, or  sinful.  As  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  complex  problems  of  this  troubled 
age,  may  all  who  serve  in  the  Govern- 
ment be  given  a  wisdom  beyond  them- 
selves. Bring  us  to  the  evening  time  at 
peace  with  ourselves,  at  peace  with  our 
fellow  men.  and  at  peace  with  Thee. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macntjson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter : 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  DC.  IHay  5.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

tJnder  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Howa«d  W  Cannon. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nevada,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

WARREN    G     MaONUSON. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  CANNON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  recognizes  the  acting 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  requests  for  use  of  the  time  on  the 
minority  side 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the 
majority  leader's  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  mi- 
nority leader's  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is 
recognized. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minutes 
each. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  12  NOON 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  un- 
til 12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
11;42  a.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  12 
noon;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Cannon)  . 


FIRST   CONCURRENT   BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock  noon  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86.  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Hes.  86) 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  tinlted  States  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 


gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  today 
we  begin  the  floor  debate  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  12th  budget  reso- 
lution since  the  origin  of  the  budget 
process  in  late  1974.  During  that  entire 
time  period  we  have  been  operating  un- 
der the  budget  leadership  of  the  only 
chairman  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  ever  had.  Senator  Edmund  Muskh:. 
Today,  with  this  floor  debate,  we  begin 
the  proce.ss  of  passing  that  leadership  to 
new  hands.  But  before  we  start,  let  me 
take  a  moment  to  comment  upon  the  S'i 
years  of  wisdom  and  strength  of  Senator 
Muskie's  term  as  chairman. 

The  fact  that  the  process  survived  is 
due  in  great  part  to  Senator  Muskie. 
Through  long  and  .sometimes  difficult 
hours  he  caused  the  committee  to  ham- 
mer out  policies  which  have  helped 
euide  this  country's  economy  out  of  the 
deepest  recession  since  the  1930's.  He 
helped  get  the  committee  into  such  in- 
novations as  multiyear  budgeting  and 
reconcihation.  He  was  the  symbol  of  en- 
forcement, the  fiscal  conscience  of  the 
Senate,  reminding  our  colleagues  about 
budget  discipline  whenever  bills  were  of- 
fered which  exceeded  the  budget. 

Speaking  as  the  ranking  member,  his 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  was 
complete  and  totally  sincere.  From  the 
very  beginning,  he  gave  minority  Sena- 
tors the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  unique  experience  with  access  to 
operating  funds,  access  to  space,  access 
to  budget  data.  He  fulfilled  our  requests 
and  he  made  it  possible  for  Republicans 
to  be  active  participants  in  this  unique 
process.  He  also  set  the  standard  by 
employing  a  highly  professional  staff, 
many  of  whom  have  labored  for  5  years 
or  more  developing  an  expertise  which 
is  a  valued  resource  for  all  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

Through  such  efforts,  he  gave  leader- 
ship and  credibility  to  the  budget 
process.  The  Senate  will  certainly  miss 
him  as  he  undertakes  his  vast  new  re- 
sponsibilities as  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  process,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole  are  extremely  fortunate 
to  have  strong  hands  to  carry  on  the 
chairmanship  of  the  committee.  I  know 
Senator    Magnuson    is    the   next   most 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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senior  member  of  the  majority  on  the 
committee  but  I  am  told  his  critically 
important  position  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  cause  our 
chairmanship  to  pass  to  Senator  Fritz 
HoLLiNGs  And  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  prepared  person  to  assume  the 
task.  Senator  Hollings  has  been  a  key 
member  of  the  committee  since  its  origin 
in  late  1974.  His  considerable  knowledge 
and  skills  will  serve  all  of  us  well.  Those 
that  witnessed  yesterday's  program. 
"Meet  the  Press."  could  not  help  but  be 
impressed  with  his  command  of  facts 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  way  the  budget 
and  the  key  players  work. 

We  will  miss  Ed  Muskie.  but  we  are 
all  fortunate  to  have  Fritz  Hollings. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  already  con- 
gratulated Senator  Hollings.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him.  I  believe  we 
can  have  the  same  highly  productive 
and  highly  beneficial  relationship  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past  and  I  believe 
the  Senate  will  greatly  benefit  by  having 
Fritz  Hollings  available  to  take  over 
this  major  responsibility. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
reason,  if  any.  that  I  do  have  an  air  of 
presence — and  I  say  that  modestly— is 
because  of  the  tremendous  record  set  by 
Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Bellmon 
and  the  magnificent  staff  we  have,  and 
particularly  their  help  in  the  last  sev- 
eral days  preparing  to  bring  this  budget 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  Oklahoma.  I  am  confident  that  we 
are  all  great  admirers  of  his  and  cer- 
tainly none  is  as  great  an  admirer  of 
Henry  Bellmon  of  Oklahoma  than  my- 
self. I  have  been  one  of  the  Democrats. 
and  maybe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  he 
has  to  go  back  home,  to  try  to  persuade 
him  to  stay  with  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
because  we  need  him  very,  very  badly. 

It  is  that  leeling  for  his  leadership 
and  the  bipartisanship  approach  that  he 
has  given  to  the  budget  process  that 
makes  us  all  feel  so  good  this  morning. 
While  they  talk  about  balanced  budgets, 
the  truth  is  that  the  entire  budget  proc- 
ess is  a  balance  process — a  balancing  of 
philosophy,  a  balancing  of  the  party  or 
the  partisan  approaches,  and  a  balanc- 
ing of  needs  versus  the  resources  that 
the  Government  has  at  its  hands. 

In  the  field  of  balancing  out  and  giv- 
ing credibility  to  the  entire  process,  no 
one  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
than  Henry  Bellmon.  So  I  appreciate 
his  kind  remarks,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  and,  if  we  can, 
to  persuade  him  and  Senator  Domenici, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Let  me  emphasize  what  Senator  Bell- 
mon has  covered  in  his  opening  remarks; 
namely,  the  character  and  integrity 
given  the  budget  process  here  in  the 
legislative  branch  by  Senator  Muskie. 

He  was  an  awfully  good  and  conscien- 
tious budgeteer  and  a  reminder  of  many 
unpleasant  things,  and  that  was  that  we 
were  beyond  our  means. 

It  is  not  a  popular  thing  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Your  colleagues 
all  have  different  interests  and  different 
priorities,  and  just  when  they  think  it  is 


all  ready  to  go — and  it  is  a  struggle, 
working  with  your  own  staffs  and  what 
have  you — to  have  someone  run  up  and 
tap  you  on  the  shoulder  and  there  is 
Senator  Muskie  saying  it  is  in  violation 
of  section  402  or  it  is  beyond  the  budget 
or  you  cannot  bring  it  up  or  do  you  not 
know  that  this  is  not  conformed  with. 

As  a  result,  it  can  really  get  on  your 
nerves.  But  Senator  Muskie  kept  his  cool 
in  that  regard  and  continued  to  build  a 
respect  for  the  verj-  objective  and  pro- 
fessional manner  in  which  he  handled 
the  budget.  So  he  leaves  quite  a  heritage. 

He.  with  his  Lincolnesque  appearance, 
really  looked  to  me  like  Ed  paid  some 
bills.  That  is  my  misfortune.  I  do  not  look 
like  I  have  ever  paid  one.  Ed  Muskie  al- 
ways looks  like  he  had  paid  the  bill,  and 
with  his  own  money.  Maybe  we  can  work 
into  that  mold. 

In  any  event,  we  are  grateful  to  him. 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  him 
once  more  this  morning  in  going  over 
certain  parts  of  this  budget. 

Most  of  all.  let  me  emphasize  the  pro- 
fess ion  a  li.s.Ti  of  the  staffs  on  both  sides. 
I  think  the  credibility  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess is  due.  in  large  measure,  because  of 
the  trust  that  we  all  have  in  the  profes- 
sional objective  points,  factual  informa- 
tion, and  the  wonderful  research  and 
counsel  that  we  have  received  from  our 
staffs  on  both  sides. 

I  can  tell  you  that  working  with  them 
over  the  past  3  or  4  days — we  never  can 
get  quite  prepared — I  feel  much  better 
about  it  and  I  am  really  indebted  to  them. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  we  have,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  some  technical  motions  to  make 
at  the  very  instance  before  we  go  into 
our  prepared  statements. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     1054 

Mr.  President,  after  the  committee  re- 
ported this  budget  resolution,  the  Parlia- 
mentarian made  some  suggestions,  as 
did  other  committees,  for  technical  cor- 
rections and  clarifications  in  it.  I  sent  to 
the  desk  a  modification  approved  by  the 
committee  of  the  resolution  to  make 
these  changes.  These  changes  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  substantive. 

First,  they  make  clear,  as  was  intended, 
that  section  17  of  the  resolution  will  al- 
low the  Congress  to  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent miscellaneous  tax  and  tariff  legisla- 
tion during  the  course  of  the  summer 
before  the  second  resolution  is  adopted. 

Second,  the  changes  correct  an  error 
in  the  printed  resolution  regarding  four 
committees  which  were  to  be  the  subject 
of  reconciliation  instructions  regarding 
authorizations  but  where  the  resolution 
did  not  make  that  clear. 

The  third  change  is  to  make  clear  that 
the  ordinary  procedures  provided  for  the 
Budget  Act  for  reconciliation  are  appli- 
cable to  the  reconciliation  instructions 
contained  in  this  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee has  the  authority  to  modify  the 
resolution.  The  concurrent  resolution  is 
so  modified. 

The  modification  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  after  line  23,  Insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"Pursuant  to  subsections  310(c).  (e).  and 
(f)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 


reconciliation  measures  shall  be  reported  and 
considered   as  follows:". 

On  page  17.  line  13.  strike  "1981."  and  In- 
sert "1981  or". 

On  page  17.  line  14,  strike  "years"  and  In- 
sert "years,  or  authorizations  therefor". 

On  page  17,  line  25.  strike  "1981."  and 
insert  "1981  or". 

On  page  18,  line  1.  strike  "years"  and  In- 
sert "years,  or  authorizations  therefor". 

On  page  18.  line  11,  strike  "1981,"  and  In- 
sert "1981  or". 

On  page  18.  line  12,  strike  "years"  and 
'ntert  "years,  or  authorizations  therefor". 

On  page  19,  lUie  10.  strike  "1981."  and  in- 
sert "1981  or". 

On  page  19.  line  11.  strike  "years"  and  In- 
sert "years,  or  authorizations  therefor" 

On  page  21.  strike  lines  2-10.  and  Insert  a 
new  section  17  as  follows: 

"Sec  17.  (a)  No  bill  or  resoIuMon  which 
would  reduce  federal  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by  more  than  $100,000,000  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  after  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  and  on  any  required  reconciliation 
legislation. 

(b)  After  federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  have  been  reduced  by  enacted  bills  and 
resolutions  totalling  »lo6. 000.000,  no  other 
bill  or  resolution  which  would  reduce  reve- 
nues In  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  enrolled 
until  after  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  and  on  any  required  reconciliation 
legislation.". 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presence  and  use  of  small 
electronic  calculators  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 86. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  what- 
ever else  might  be  said  about  this  budget 
resolution,  it  certainly  has  not  been 
Ignored.  Committees  told  us  last  fall 
that  it  was  too  late  to  reduce  sjjending 
through  reconciliation.  Now  they  tell  us 
It  is  too  early.  Senators  who  cospon- 
sored  the  amendment  to  reduce  sp)end- 
ing  to  21  percent  of  GN"P  now  tell  us  we 
have  cut  too  much.  Budget  process 
critics  who  called  the  process  meaning- 
less now  complain  that  it  has  gone  too 
far. 

What  is  the  source  of  all  this  com- 
motion? 

The  resolution  calls  for  the  first  bal- 
anced budget  in  more  than  a  decade  It 
would  reduce  the  Federal  share  of  our 
gross  national  product  from  22.3  percent 
;n  1980  to  21.8  percent  in  1981  and  to 
20  percent  by  1985. 

For  1981.  the  budget  holds  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  to  two  percentage 
points  below  the  projected  rate  of 
inflation. 

Except  for  defense,  interest,  veterans, 
unemployment,  and  the  major  health 
and  indexed  retirement  entitlements. 
this  resolution  cuts  the  budget  by  16  per- 
cent in  real  terms  compared  to  1980  and 
by  15  percent  compared  to  1979 

If  the  spending  totals  are  observed, 
this  budget  provides  for  a  significant  tax 
cut  in  fiscal  1981.  and  for  tax  reUef  total- 
ing more  than  $196  billion  through  1985. 
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As  the  chart  in  the  back  of  the  Cham- 
ber clarifies,  this  budget  adjusts  the 
spending  ceilings  for  fiscal   1980  to  re- 


of  leadership  during  the  present  eco- 
nomic emergency. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  single  factor. 


THE     DEFENSE      BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  if  any  of  us  needed  re- 
minding  that   we  live  in   a   dangerous 
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And  it  is  no  surprise  that  recruitment 
rates  are  far  from  sufficient  to  make  up 
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flciencies  in  defense  administrative  and 
operating  activities.  This  savings  in  non- 
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change  in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
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As  the  chart  in  the  back  of  the  Cham- 
ber clarifies,  this  budget  adjusts  the 
spending  ceilings  for  fiscal  1980  to  re- 
spond to  unanticipated  developments  in 
defense  and  domestic  priorities,  beyond 
the  power  of  Congress  to  control,  such 
as  the  Afghanistan  invasion  and  the  sub- 
sequent Soviet  grain  embargo. 

But  this  budget  also  requires  recon- 
ciliation savings  to  reduce  1980  spend- 
ing by  $2.6  billion  and  1981  spending  by 
nearly  $10  billion.  These  reconciliation 
provisions  will  produce  more  than  $85 
billion  in  savings  over  the  coming  5  years. 

If  these  reconciliation  savings  are  not 
adopted,  the  amounts  contained  in  the 
revisions  to  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion will  fall  short  of  the  amounts 
needed  just  for  interest,  defense,  agri- 
culture, and  the  indexed  programs.  There 
will  be  no  funds  at  all  for  any  other 
spending  legislation. 

The  budget  resolution  includes  two 
modest  proposals  to  strengthen  existing 
procedures  for  budget  control.  They  sim- 
ply provide  that  tax  or  spending  bills 
which  might  unbalance  the  budget 
should  not  become  law  this  year  before 
the  Congress  can  review  the  budget  sit- 
uation in  September  through  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

The  resolution  also  contains  some  in- 
novative proposals  consistent  with  the 
President's  program  and  congressional 
demands  to  control  the  expansion  of 
Federal  credit  programs. 

THE  BALANCED  BCDGET  AND  INTXATION 

Mr.  President,  each  of  these  proposals 
is  important.  Most  of  them  are  contro- 
versial. 

Ironically,  though,  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  tax  cut  are  probably  the  most  im- 
portant and  the  least  controversial  of 
aU. 

No  budget  resolution  which  proposes  a 
real  plan  for  balance  will  be  easy  to  live 
with.  Every  Federal  dollar  has  a  con- 
stituency somewhere. 

But  we  risk  the  loss  of  both  the  bal- 
anced budget  and  the  tax  cut  unless  we 
adopt  the  savings  and  spending  controls 
necessary  to  get  them. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  identified  inflation  as  our  Na- 
tion's most  serious  domestic  concern.  The 
Senate  agreed.  We  were  the  first  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  do  that. 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  made 
a  commitment  at  that  time  to  fight  in- 
flation through  the  budget  process  and 
fiscal  policv  by  balancing  the  budget  no 
later  than  fiscal  1983. 

The  balance  contained  in  the  recom- 
mended resolution  will  achieve  that  bal- 
anced budget  well  ahead  of  schedule. 

One  year  ago.  in  the  budget  for  1980. 
the  committee  proposed  and  the  Senate 
adopted  a  path  to  balance  in  fiscal  1981. 
This  year's  1981  budget  resolution  honors 
that  commitment. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  Senate  di- 
rected the  Budget  Committee  to  report  a 
balanced  budget  for  1981  and  to  reserve 
any  surplus  for  a  tax  cut.  The  recom- 
mended resolution  fulfills  that  mandate 
as  well. 

But  more  important  than  the  fulfill- 
ment of  these  commitments  is  the  Sen- 
ate's responsibility  to  fulfill  its  obligation 


of  leadership  during  the  present  eco- 
nomic emergency. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  single  factor, 
an  inflationary  psychology  has  kept  in- 
flation growing.  "Borrow  now — spend 
now."  That  has  become  a  national  fixa- 
tion. 

If  we  expect  the  American  people  to 
balance  their  personal  budgets,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  balance  its  own. 
By  itself,  a  balanced  Federal  budget  may 
reduce  the  rate  of  inflation  by  only  a 
modest  amount.  And  fiscal  policy  can 
only  succeed  as  one  element  of  self-re- 
straint at  every  level  of  our  society. 

But  we,  as  leaders,  must  show  the  way. 
The  president  of  one  of  the  country's 
leading  banks  summed  up  what  seems  to 
be  the  public  attitude  recently.  He  said, 
"The  main  contributor  to  inflation  is  not 
your  credit  card  or  mine.  It's  Uncle 
Sam's." 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  is  a  neces- 
sary beginning  in  a  national  battle 
against  inflation. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  deficit. 
Congress  can  send  a  signal  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  to  our  trading  partners 
abroad.  We  are  serious  about  the  need 
to  take  stringent  measures  to  arrest  and 
reverse  the  growth  of  inflation  in  our 
economy. 

That  end  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  make  the  required 
spending  cuts.  This  budget  makes  them. 
The  outraged  reaction  of  so  many  inter- 
est groups  is  the  best  evidence  that  this 
resolution  cuts. 

But  there  is  no  painless  way  to  impose 
the  restraints  that  must  be  imposed. 
There  is  no  painless  withdrawal  from 
the  old  spending  habits. 

Each  of  us  has  constituents  who  will 
suffer  from  those  withdrawal  pains  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree.  But  in  the  end. 
all  of  our  constituents — all  Americans — 
will  benefit  from  a  sounder  and  less  in- 
fiation-ridden  economy. 

And  while  we  have  recommended  that 
necessary  sacrifices  be  imposed,  this 
budget  provides  adequately  for  the  needs 
of  those  who  have  no  other  resort  than 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  support 
of  their  basic  human  needs. 

Cuts  are  recommended  in  housing  pro- 
grams, but  this  budget  contains  $27.3 
billion  in  new,  federally  assisted  housing 
commitments. 

Cuts  are  recommended  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  this  budget  assumes 
the  removal  of  the  food  stamp  cap  in 
order  to  assure  that  benefits  will  keep 
pace  with  inflation. 

Major  reforms  are  recommended  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs — but  not  by  impair- 
ing benefits. 

And  the  committee  rejected  altogether 
a  proposal  to  reduce  cost-of-living  in- 
creases for  retirement  benefits. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  to  illus- 
trate that — under  the  committee's 
recommendation — deep  cuts  have  been 
proposed,  but  essential  services  remain. 

While  preserving  that  essential  sup- 
port, this  budget  will  undercut  infiation 
and  promote  our  economic  security.  Just 
as  important,  it  will  also  promote  our 
military  security. 


THE    DEFENSE      BUDGET 

Mr.  President,  if  any  of  us  needed  re- 
minding that  we  live  in  a  dangerous 
world,  the  events  of  recent  months  have 
surely  done  the  trick. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  we  are  en- 
gaged in  a  competition  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  which  military  strength  plays 
a  centrally  important  role. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  our  ability 
to  protect  our  vital  interests  around  the 
world  depends  susbtantially  on  the  force 
of  arms. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  this  Govern- 
ment has  no  higher  responsibility  than 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense.  And 
in  the  reality  of  the  modern  world,  our 
responsibility  is  even  broader  than  that. 
We  are  the  indispensible  leader  of  the 
free  world's  defense,  not  only  the  guar- 
antor of  our  own. 

And  yet,  while  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  building  its  military  might  at  an 
unprecedented  rate,  what  have  we  been 
doing  in  response? 

We  canceled  the  B-1  bomber,  pushed 
aside  the  neutron  bomb,  stretched  out 
the  cruise  missile,  delayed  deployment 
of  the  Trident  far  into  the  future,  shut 
down  the  production  line  for  the  Minute- 
man  II  missile,  and  stood  aside  while 
thousands  of  our  best  military  personnel 
have  been  driven  out  of  uniform  by  in- 
adequate pay  and  benefits. 

And  now  we  sit  around  and  wonder 
why  things  appear  to  be  going  against 
our  interests  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  those  who  will 
argue  that  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendation for  military  spending  is  an 
unnecessary  effort  to  add  still  more  on 
top  of  an  already  loaded  administration 
proposal. 

But  we  are  not  trying  to  run  up  the 
score.  We  are  playing  catchup  ball. 

We  cannot  repair  the  deficiencies  of  a 
decade  in  a  single  year.  We  cannot  do  it 
in  2  years.  But  we  must  begin  to  do  it 
now.  The  budget  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent just  will  not  get  it  done. 

First,  the  President's  budget  fails  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  increased 
tempo  of  our  military  operations  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
it  fails  to  compensate  fully  for  inflation 
and  for  the  dramatic  increase  in  fuel 
prices. 

Unless  this  failure  is  redressed,  our 
military  readiness  will  be  undermined 
further. 

The  level  of  our  military  operations 
will  be  reduced.  Training  for  our  forces 
will  continue  to  deteriorate.  The  quality 
of  military  maintenance  will  suffer.  Spare 
parts  will  be  harder  to  come  by.  The  rate 
of  mechanical  overhauls  will  decline. 

Under  the  committee's  proposals,  an 
additional  $3  9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $3.7  billion  in  outlays  will  be  pro- 
vided to  minimize  these  problems. 

Second,  we  are  losing  the  best  of  our 
men  and  women  in  uniform  because  we 
have  refused  to  compensate  them  ade- 
quately. We  are  actually  forcing  some 
military  families  to  subsist  on  food 
stamps.  We  are  paying  men  who  go  to 
sea  for  6  months  and  work  16  hours  a 
day  in  hazardous  jobs  at  a  lower  rate 
than  a  cashier  commands  at  McDonalds'. 
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And  it  is  no  surprise  that  recruitment 
rates  are  far  from  sufficient  to  make  up 
for  the  loss  of  critical  mid-level,  career 
persormel. 

The  President's  budget  does  not  ade- 
quately address  these  vital  concerns.  It 
places  a  7.4-percent  cap  on  military  pay. 
It  fails  to  provide  for  the  Nunn/Wamer 
pay  improvements  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  an  87-to-l  vote. 

The  committee  recommends  a  neces- 
sary alternative.  It  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional $1.7  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  over  the  President's  request 
in  order  to  provide  the  military  a  full 
11.7-percent  raise.  It  would  also  allow 
for  the  full  cost  of  the  Nunn.' Warner  pay 
provisions. 

Third,  the  Presidents  request  does  not 
address  a  number  of  important  R.  &  D. 
and  procurement  programs.  These  pro- 
grams have  had  the  endorsement  of  the 
Aupropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  They 
have  been  urgently  recommended  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  past  years.  In 
fact,  the  President's  own  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1980  suggested  that  these  programs 
would  be  necessarv  to  provide  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  over  the  coming  5-year  pe- 
riod. 

We  are  not  spending  money,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  some  of  the  news  reports  have 
stated  the  Pentagon  did  not  ask  for.  or 
that  Secretary  Brown  said  he  could  not 
use.  or  that  the  President  said  he  could 
not  use.  In  fact.  I  checked  and  found  no 
real  basis  for  that  particular  quote.  'What 
we  are  doing  is  presenting  the  Secretarj' 
of  Defense  with  the  President's  own  de- 
fense needs,  signed  for  and  presented  by 
both,  either  themselves  or  through  their 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  before  the  commit- 
tees of  Congress. 

For  additional  procurement  and 
R.  &  D..  the  committee  recommends  an 
increase  of  $3.9  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $400  million  in  outlays. 

These  additional  funds  will  allow  us 
to  make  a  start  in  redressing  the  pro- 
curement and  R.  &  D.  deficiencies  which 
now  prevail  in  our  defense  structure. 
They  will  not  solve  the  problem. 
They  will  only  begin  to  solve  it.  But 
without  this  beginning,  the  problem  will 
grow  worse. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  colleagues 
will  probably  argue  that  we  cannot  af- 
ford to  make  these  new  investments  in 
our  security.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot 
afford  not  to. 

And  let  it  be  noticed  that  the  commit- 
tee has  not  spared  the  Pentagon  from  a 
share  of  restraint.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends two  important  savings  in  de- 
fense spending— really,  three  important 
savings  in  defense  spending,  but  prin- 
cipally two. 

First,  the  committee  accepted  the 
President's  recommendation  that  the  ad- 
justment of  military  and  civilian  retired 
pay  should  be  made  on  an  annual  rather 
than  semiannual  basis.  This  change 
would  bring  military  retirement  into  line 
with  social  security  procedures.  It  would 
save  $400  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays. 

Second,  the  committee  increased  from 
2  to  5  percent,  the  level  of  savings  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  through  ef- 


ficiencies in  defense  administrative  and 
operating  activities.  This  savings  in  non- 
readiness  activities  will  cut  $600  million 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  from  the 
President's  request. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
did  not  approve  the  MX  missile  deploy- 
ment mode  as  submitted  by  the  admin- 
istration. Of  the  $600  million  allocated, 
they  took  $500  million  and  used  that  for 
further  operation,  maintenance,  and 
other  material  listed  in  the  committee's 
increase  of  the  050  figure. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  overall 
proposal  for  defense  spending  totals 
$173.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$155.7  billion  in  outlays.  That  is  higher 
than  the  President's  recommendation  by 
$8.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and  by 
$5.2  billion  in  outlays. 

Some  will  throw  up  their  hands  in 
shock  and  gasp  about  "unprecedented" 
military  spending.  But  this  Nation's  mil- 
itary needs  are  truly  unprecedented.  And 
we  must  muster  the  courage  and  the  re- 
sources which  are  required  to  fill  them. 

PRIOIUTIES 

Overall,  the  spending  priorities  con- 
tained in  this  recommendation  will  not 
precisely  reflect  the  preferences  of  a  sin- 
gle Senator.  But  in  the  process  of  com- 
promise, we  must  produce  a  budget 
which  balances  those  priorities  reason- 
ably. This  budget  achieves  such  a  bal- 
ance. 

While  it  will  not  redress  overnight  the 
problems  of  defending  our  Nation  and 
its  vital  interest*,  it  will  make  a  positive 
beginning. 

While  it  will  not  alone  reverse  the  in- 
flationary growth  which  has  crippled  our 
economy,  it  will  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  that  end. 

It  represents  a  concerted  effort  to  min- 
imize Federal  spending  and  to  allocate 
Federal  resources  in  the  most  efiBcient 
and  effective  possible  manner. 

It  is  worthv  of  the  Senate's  support. 

THE    21    PERCENT    OF   CNP   OPTION 

Mr.  President,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
Senate  considered  and  rejected  a  pro- 
posal to  restrain  1981  outlays  to  no  more 
than  21  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  But  the  Senate  did  instruct  the 
Budget  Committee  to  prepare  such  an 
option. 

Under  the  CBO  forecast  of  1981  GNP. 
such  an  outlay  level  would  be  limited  to 
$584  billion — $28.9  billion  lower  than  the 
recommended  budget. 

The  budget  which  the  committee,  in 
fact,  recommends  is  one  which  already 
requires  substantial  spending  cuts  in 
nondefense  programs. 

In  constructing  a  further  list  to  reach 
the  $584  billion  level,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded as  realistically  as  possible.  We 
began  by  including  the  lowest  spending 
levels  for  any  budget  item  which  were 
proposed  by  any  member  during  our 
budget  markup,  but  not  agreed  to  by  the 
committee. 

These  reductions  totaled  si 9.3  billion 
in  further  outlay  cuts  below  the  levels 
agreed  to  in  the  reported  resolution.  But 
they  fell  short  of  the  $28.9  billion  cut 
required  by  the  21  percent  amendment. 

To  find  the  $9.6  billion  difference,  the 
committee  was  forced  to  include  three 


additional  major  program  restraints — a 
change  in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  indexed  programs:  elimination  of  the 
local  community  share  of  revenue  shar- 
ing; and  further  reductions  in  defense 
spending. 

The  21  percent  amendment  meets  the 
instruction  the  Senate  gave  our  commit- 
tee. But  our  committee  does  not  recom- 
mend that  the  21  percent  amendment  be 
adopted. 

Adoption  of  the  amendment  would  im- 
pair our  defenses,  erode  our  ability  to 
support  our  allies,  impose  staggering 
additional  costs  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, eliminate  ConRail.  and  phase 
out  Amtrak.  prematurely  terminate 
major  elements  of  the  CETA  program, 
and  impose  very  heavy  burdens  on  the 
poor. 

It  would  reduce  agriculture  price  sup- 
ports, kill  any  chance  this  year  for  an 
all-risk  crop  insurance  program,  cut 
deeply  into  health  research,  slash  vet- 
erans' benefits,  and  deepen  the  downturn 
in  the  economy. 

Under  the  21  percent  amendment, 
160,000  additional  Americans  would  lose 
their  jobs  in  fiscal  1981  compared  to  the 
already  forecast  deep  layoffs.  A  total  of 
330.000  more  would  lose  their  jobs  in 
fiscal  1982. 

The  specific  spending  reductions  con- 
templated in  this  21-percent  reduction 
may  not  be  the  only  possible  ways  to 
reach  a  total  S28.9  biUion  outlay  reduc- 
tion. Another  cut  list  might  be  con- 
structed instead  of  the  one  the  commit- 
tee has  produced,  but  not  without  impos- 
ing equally  untenable,  ultraradical  re- 
straints. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
fiscal  plan  would  bring  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral outlays  to  20  percent  of  GNP  by 
1985. 

That  is  a  reasonable  goal.  But  short- 
circuiting  it  by  2  full  years  at  the  cost 
of  essential  defense  and  human  priorities 
is  not  a  reasonable  policy  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Senate  reject  a 
21-percent  option  this  year. 
THE  TAX  cnr 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  of  Federal 
tax  policy,  with  respect  to  the  tax  cut. 
is  an  important  national  concern.  But  it 
has  also  become  a  fountainhead  of  par- 
tisan posturing  and  propaganda. 

Surely,  we  do  have  economic  and 
equity  issues  which  tax  policy  can  help 
resolve.  Inflation  does  push  people  into 
higher  tax  brackets  and  robs  them  of 
purchasing  power.  Industry  should  re- 
ceive greater  tax  incentives  for  moderni- 
zation and  expansion. 

Unfortunately,  however,  much  of  the 
debate  on  these  issues  seems  dominated 
more  by  ritualized  cliches  than  by  sound 
analysis  of  the  real  issues.  The  charge  is 
made  that  "We're  balancing  the  budget 
on  the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayer." 
That  implies  that  AmericEins  expect  that 
their  Government  should  be  provided  for 
free — or  perhaps  paid  for  by  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

It  is  as  if  a  small  whiff  of  antitax 
rhetoric  is  capable  of  overwhelming  all 
commonsense.  Surely  some  of  our  col- 
leagues do  get  carried  away.  One  of 
them — in  his  additional  views  in  the  re- 
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port   on   this    budget    resolution — says, 
"The  committee  is  actually  recommend- 


while  all  the  rest  of  the  budget  has  de- 
clined by  15  percent  below  the  rate  of  in- 


cut, even  if  it  passes  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  sent  to  the  President 
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acted  upon  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution — about 


ller  than  usual — is  waiting  until  it  is  too 
late  this  year  to  make  these  savings. 


after  each  House  had  already  adopted  Its 
budget  and  the  conference  was  in  ses- 
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port  on  this  budget  resolution — says, 
"The  committee  is  actually  recommend- 
ing new  tax  measures  which  would  bring 
the  year-to-year  increase  in  taxes,  from 
fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal  year  1981.  to  a 
staggering  $94  billion."  Of  course,  there 
is  no  recommendation  in  this  resolution 
for  a  $94  billion  tax  increase,  and  the 
author  of  those  views  admits  that  seven 
pages  later. 

What  the  recommended  budget  does 
include  is  a  $10  billion  tax  cut  for  fiscal 
1981  which  would  lead  to  a  total  of  $196 
billion  in  tax  rehef  through  fiscal  1985. 

But  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  this  re- 
peated assertion  that  tax  rates  and  reve- 
nues have  been  allowed  to  rise  to  pay  for 
a  runaway  Federal  Government. 

Three  major  new  tax  increases  have 
been  imposed  in  the  past  10  years — the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  oil  companies,  the 
oil  import  fee  the  President  recently  im- 
posed, and  the  social  security  tax  in- 
crease Congress  enacted  in  1977  to  shore 
up  the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
system. 

The  windfall  tax  on  oil  company 
profits  does  not  increase  individual  in- 
come tax  burdens.  In  fact,  it  was  favored 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

The  oil  import  fee  would  be  returned 
to  the  pubUc  in  the  form  of  social  se- 
curity tax  relief  and  productivity  in- 
centives under  the  very  budget  resolu- 
tion we  are  discussing. 

And  the  social  security  tax  increase 
passed  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  2  to  1,  with  a  majority  of  both 
parties  voting  for  the  tax  increase,  an- 
swered the  legitimate  public  demand 
that  the  social  security  fund  not  become 
bankrupt. 

Of  course  an  alternative  was  avail- 
able— which  neither  I  nor  most  critics  of 
the  higher  tax  rates  advocated.  We  could 
simply  have  reduced  social  security  bene- 
fits. That  really  is  the  choice,  if  we  wish 
to  cut  social  security  taxes.  Any  volun- 
teers? I  do  not  see  any. 

But  what  about  the  effect  on  inflation 
on  income  tax  rates?  Well,  the  simple 
fact  is  that  Congress  has  cut  personal 
income  taxes  six  times  in  the  past  20 
years,  four  of  them  in  the  last  5  years. 
As  a  result,  the  eflfective  tax  rate  on  in- 
dividual incomes  is  not  much  more  now 
than  it  would  have  been  if  the  income 
tax  law  had  been  indexed  for  inflation 
since  I960. 

Now  just  where  have  all  the  taxes 
gone?  Have  we  been  bur>-ing  those  reve- 
nues in  the  back  yard  or  shipping  them 
off  to  support  a  shiftless  welfare  popu- 
lation to  some  distant  State? 

Let  us  just  look  at  the  record.  The 
chart  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  shows 
that,  in  real  terms,  after  inflation  is  tak- 
en into  account,  the  total  budget  grows 
by  only  1  percent  comnared  to  1979 — 2 
years  ago — and  actually  declines  by  2 
percent  compared  to  the  current  year 

Above  the  line  on  that  chart  are  cer- 
tain programs  that  no  one  has  seriously 
proposed  cutting — defense,  interest,  vet- 
erans, medicaid  and  medicare,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  and  retirement  pro- 
grams— which  have  actually  grown  by  8 
percent  more  than  inflation  since  1979. 


while  all  the  rest  of  the  budget  has  de- 
clined by  15  percent  below  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. In  other  words,  the  budget  for  in- 
terest, defense,  veterans,  medicare  and 
medicaid,  and  retirement  has  grown  by 
8  percent  in  real  terms  in  the  last  2  years, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  budget  has 
shrunk  by  15  percent  in  real  terms. 

Looking  again  at  the  programs  above 
the  line  on  that  chart.  91  percent  of  all 
the  additional  tax  collections  since  1974 
from  any  source  have  gone  to  pay  for 
the  growth  in  these  budget  categories. 
Only  9  percent  of  all  those  tax  collec- 
tions paid  for  any  other  aspect  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  reality  is.  of  course,  that  the  re- 
cession of  1974  so  heavily  penalized  the 
economy  that  a  great  deal  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity has.  until  this  year,  been  deficit- 
financed.  But  if  all  of  the  rest  of  the 
Government  had  been  closed  in  1974,  £ind 
only  these  basic  programs  above  the  line 
had  been  allowed  to  operate.  9  out  of 
every  10  tax  dollars  collected  since  then 
would  have  been  needed  to  pay  for  them. 

This  budget  resolution  does  not  posture 
about  tax  reduction.  It  actually  proposes 
the  fifth  maior  tax  reduction  since  1974. 

Now  half  the  proposed  tax  cut — about 
109  billion  dollars — would  go  to  offset  so- 
cial security  tax  increases  enacted  in 
1977.  The  other  half  would  go  for  pro- 
ductivity-related investment  incentives 
to  create  new  jobs  and  produce  more 
goods  at  lower  cost. 

Incidentally,  this  productivity  tax  re- 
duction would  be  the  third  investment- 
related  tax  reduction  Congress  has  en- 
acted since  1978.  Within  these  past  2 
years.  Congress  has  reduced  corporate 
income  taxes,  capital  taxes,  and  per- 
sonnel investment  taxes  by  a  cumula- 
tive total  of  $18.7  billion  by  the  end  of 
1981  and  by  a  total  of  $42.7  billion  by  the 
end  of  1983. 

Combined  with  these  business-related 
tax  cuts  of  the  past  2  years,  the  total 
investment-oriented  tax  reductions  con- 
templated by  this  budget  resolution  will 
amount  to  $33.8  billion  in  1983  alone,  or 
a  third  of  all  the  corporate  tax  collec- 
tions forecast  for  that  year. 

These  tax  reductions  recommended  by 
the  committee  can  be  achieved  if  two  re- 
quirements are  met: 

First,  the  economy  must  perform  at 
least  as  well  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfiQce  predicts.  Unanticipated  inflation, 
exceptionally  bad  weather,  or  economic 
or  international  upheavals  could  absorb 
the  surplus  without  any  congressional 
action  whatever. 

Second,  Congress  must  restrain  spend- 
ing to  the  levels  provided  in  this  budget 
resolution. 

GHOTTLD  THERX  BE  A  DEFICrr- FINANCED  TAX  CTJT? 

Now  we  all  .agree  that  major  tax  re- 
ductions should  be  enacted  at  the  earli- 
est prudent  date.  The  controversy  is 
about  which  should  come  first — a  bal- 
anced budget  or  a  tax  cut. 

This  budget  resolution  makes  a  bal- 
anced budget  the  top  priority.  It  recom- 
mends that  a  tax  cut  should  not  be  en- 
acted unless  the  budget  is  still  in  balance 
this  fall,  after  the  spending  for  fiscal 
1981  is  determined.  Section  17  of  the 
budget  resolution  provides  that  no  tax 


cut,  even  if  it  passes  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, should  be  sent  to  the  President 
until  after  the  second  budget  resolution 
is  adopted. 

We  believe  the  most  effective  way  to 
make  Congress  hold  the  budget  line  is  to 
link  the  tax  cut  d  rectly  to  spending  re- 
straint. Under  this  budget  resolution,  un- 
less Congress  accepts  and  observes  the 
aggregate  spending  totals  recommended 
in  the  budget,  there  will  probably  be  no 
tax  cut  at  all. 

The  spending  ceiling  must  be  en- 
dorsed, not  only  in  theory,  but  in  prac- 
tice. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  Congress  to  rati- 
fy the  restraints  represented  in  the 
spending  total.  It  will  be  still  more  diffi- 
cult  to   follow   through   in   practice. 

But  over  the  course  of  the  coming 
months.  Members  of  Congress  who  vote 
to  breach  the  committee  allocations  will 
be  voting  to  limit  or  eliminate  the  tax 
relief  contained  in  this  resolution. 

I  know  of  no  surer  way  to  press  for 
adherence  to  the  spending  totals  in  this 
budget  than  to  link  tax  reduction  to 
them,  I  can  think  of  no  more  effective  re- 
straint on  excess  spending  than  to  link 
it  to  tax  reduction. 

The  second  budget  resolution  next  fall 
will  be  as  large  as  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Spending  decisions  made  in  committees 
must  be  within  the  committee  alloca- 
tions. If  there  is  to  be  any  tax  cut,  if 
there  is  to  be  a  balanced  budget  next 
fall,  the  second  budget  resolution  must 
reflect  the  re'-.traints  of  the  first. 

RECONCILIATION 

To  assure  that  the  budget  balance  sav- 
ings are  made,  this  resolution  includes 
reconciliation  instructions  to  10  commit- 
tees to  save  more  than  $12  billion  in 
1980  and  1981  outlays  by  changing  ex- 
isting laws. 

The  budget  resolution  contains  only 
a  dollar  total  for  each  committee.  It  is 
up  to  the  Congress  to  decide  whether 
the  cuts  should  be  made.  It  is  up  to  the 
committees  Congress  instructs  to  decide 
where  the  cuts  should  be  made. 

Savings  must  be  made  in  the  fiscal 

1980  budget  in  order  to  allow  for  neces- 
sary supplements  while  holding  spend- 
ing ceihngs  down.  As  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  the  increases  proposed  for 
the  1980  budget  leave  very  little  room  at 
all  for  supplemental  appropriations 
other  than  mandatory  requirements  like 
medicaid,  unless  already-enacted  ap- 
propriations are  reduced  to  pay  for  them. 

Savings  must  be  made  in   the  fiscal 

1981  budget  in  order  to  preserve  the 
$10.1  billion  surplus  for  tax  reduction. 
Reductions  must  be  made  in  entitlement 
programs  and  in  other  uncontrollable 
spending.  Changes  in  substantive  provi- 
sions of  law  in  nonentitlement  programs 
are  also  required  to  reach  the  savings 
assumed  for  fiscal  1981. 

These  savings  would  total  $13.0  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $12.2  billion  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  1980  and  1981  alone. 
Over  the  coming  5-year  period,  these 
savings  would  cut  Federal  spending  by 
some  $85  billion  in  outlays. 

The  reconciliation  instruction  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  concerns  1980 
only.  Under  the  resolution  it  would  be 
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acted  upon  not  later  than  10  days  after 
the  adoption  of  this  resolution — about 
the  same  time  that  the  1980  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  is  agreed  to,  to  assure 
that  the  savings  can  be  made. 

Legislation  under  the  reconciliation 
instructions  to  legislative  committees 
would  be  reported  by  June  9 — or  10  days 
after  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  this  budget  resolution,  if  that 
date  were  later. 

NO    BALANCE    OR    TAX    CUT    WITHOUT 
RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  President,  these  reconciliation  in- 
structions are  an  indispensable  ingredi- 
ent of  the  balanced  budget  and  tax  re- 
duction which  the  committee  recom- 
mends for  fiscal  1981. 

No  one  should  entertain  the  mistaken 
belief  that  a  balanced  budget  and  tax 
reduction  can  be  achieved  with  recon- 
ciliation. Should  Congress  fail  to  enact 
the  necessary  legislation,  both  the  bal- 
anced budget  and  any  tax  cut  will  be 
severely  jeopardized.  That  would  be  true 
whether  the  Senate  accepted  the  com- 
mittee mark  or  any  other  mark  produc- 
ing balanced  books. 

If  the  reconciliation  instructions  of 
this  budget  resolution  are  not  fulfilled, 
1981  spending  will  rise  by  $9.6  billion — 
to  $622.5  billion,  barely  $500  million  in 
balance.  And  that  would  use  up  all  the 
revenues  from  the  oil-import  fee  and 
leave  no  surplus  for  any  tax  cut. 

Some  Senators  have  argued  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  no  business  in- 
structing other  committees  on  the  con- 
duct of  their  affairs.  Let  me  make  two 
points : 

First,  the  Budget  Committee  is  not  in- 
structing anyone.  Congress  as  a  whole — 
this  is  the  Senate's  budget,  the  House's 
budget,  the  Congress  working  together — 
must  approve  these  reconciliation  in- 
structions to  make  them  effective.  It  is 
not  the  Budget  Committee,  but  only  the 
Congress,  which  has  the  authority  to 
issue  these  instructions. 

Second,  the  Budget  Committee  is  in  no 
way  dictating  the  total  or  nature  of  cuts 
which  the  affected  committees  must 
achieve.  Congress  will  determine  the 
totals.  The  committees  will  determine 
how  and  where  amounts  will  be  saved 
within  programs  under  their  jurisdiction. 

In  the  text  of  its  report,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  included  a  set  of  assump- 
tions which  may  provide  some  guidance. 
But  each  committee  to  which  Congress 
sends  a  reconciliation  instruction  is  free 
to  cut  the  total  amount  in  whatever  way 
it  sees  fit  among  the  programs  under  its 
jurisdiction. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  some  Sen- 
ators have  insisted  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  jumping  the  gun  on  proposing 
reconciliation.  They  argue  that  these  in- 
structions are  being  formulated  too  early 
in  the  annual  budget  process. 

In  many  cases,  these  are  the  same 
Senators  who  argued  last  fall  that  rec- 
onciliation instructions  had  come  too 
late,  even  when  Congress  was  scheduled 
to  meet  until  December. 

Congress  will  adjourn  early  this  elec- 
tion year.  Congress  needs  adequate  time 
to  adopt  and  to  implement  the  required 
legislation.  Waiting  until  the  second 
resolution — even  if  it  is  considered  ear- 


lier than  usual — is  waiting  until  it  is  too 
late  this  year  to  make  these  savings. 

Still  others  have  challenged  the  au- 
thority of  the  Budget  Committee  to  rec- 
ommend such  instructions  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  and  these  revisions  of 
the  second  resolution  for  1980.  This  is  a 
totally  specious  argument.  Congress  can 
always  instruct  its  committees  in  any 
resolution.  But  in  the  Budget  Act.  Con- 
gress specifically  authorized  the  Budget 
Committee  to  include  in  any  resolution 
"any  other  procedure  which  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act." 

What  all  these  arguments  boil  down 
to,  though,  is  one  simple  question.  Behind 
all  the  legal  doubletalk  and  excuses,  the 
issue  simply  is:  Can  we  make  these  sav- 
ings without  reconciliation?  And  the 
simple  answer — the  answer  we  learned 
last  fall — is  no.  these  savings  will  not  be 
made  without  reconciliation.  Last  fall. 
Congress  adopted  a  budget  resolution 
which  assumed  $3.6  billion  in  legislative 
savings  would  be  made  without  any  rec- 
onciliation instructions.  As  of  today — 
6  months  later — not  a  single  dime  has 
been  saved,  because  Congress  has  not 
passed  a  single  law  to  save  it. 

So  if  you  are  serious  about  a  balanced 
budget  you  must  be  for  reconciliation 
now.  We  cannot  postpone  these  savings 
until  some  future  date  when  some  future 
surplus  will  take  care  of  them.  The  fu- 
ture is  now.  If  these  savings  are  not 
made,  there  will  be  no  surplus  and  no 
tax  cut  in  1981. 

REVISIONS    IN    THE    1980    BUDGET 

Mr,  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
reluctantly  also  recommends  some  un- 
avoidable revisions  in  the  1980  budget 
Congress  drafted  last  summer  and 
adopted  last  fall. 

When  Congress  adopted  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1980.  it  also 
adopted  a  resolution  expressing  the 
'Sense  of  the  Congress  on  Reconcilia- 
tion Savings." 

That  resolution  said : 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  there 
shall  be  no  Third  Budget  Resolution  or  any 
other  revision  of  the  budget  figures  con- 
tained In  this  resolution  unless  justified  by 
significantly  changed  national  or  interna- 
tional developments  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  control  and  not  foreseen  In  the 
development  of  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1980, 

That  resolution  made  ample  allowance 
for  needed  supplemental  appropriations 
as  far  as  they  could  be  foreseen  when  the 
resolution  was  drafted  in  July  and  de- 
bated in  September,  It  also  assumed  en- 
actment of  $3.6  billion  worth  of  savings 
in  existing  law.  without  which  the 
adopted  budget  ceilings  would  prove  to 
be  inadequate  to  accommodate  those  pri- 
ority supplemental  spending  needs. 

Since  that  time,  significant  changes  in 
national  and  international  affairs  have 
occurred  which  have  raised  budget 
costs.  They  have  indeed  been  beyond  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  control.  They  were 
certainly  unforeseen  at  the  time  that 
sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  was 
adopted. 

First,  interest  rates  have  shot  up  to 
unprecedented  levels.  As  a  result  of  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 


after  each  House  had  already  adopted  its 
budget  and  the  conference  was  in  ses- 
sion, interest  in  the  Federal  budget  is  now 
estimated  to  be  $65.5  biUion — $7.4  billion 
more  than  was  budgeted  for  in  the  fall. 

And  these  high  interest  rates  led  to  a 
delay  in  $2  biUion  worth  of  sales  of  fed- 
erally-held mortgages  from  1980  to  1981 
to  avoid  unnecessary  losses  from  those 
sales.  The  $2  bilUon  in  proceeds  from 
those  sales  would  have  reduced  budget 
authority  and  outlays  equally  in  1980 
Because  of  the  delay,  the  1980  budget 
has  increased  by  $2  billion  iiistead. 

Second,  American  diplomats  and  Ma- 
rines have  been  taken  hostage  in  Iran 
and  remain  in  captivity,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  invaded  Afghanistan. 

In  light  of  these  international  evente. 
the  President's  defense  requests  for  fiscal 
1980  have  increased  by  $4.1  billion  to  out- 
lays. In  addition,  an  accoimttog  change 
affectmg  foreign  arms  sales  will  tocrease 
budget  totals  by  $1.2  biUion  to  outlays, 
even  though  that  change  tovolves  no  new 
Federal  spendmg  at  all. 

Third,  in  response  to  the  tovaslon  of 
Afghanistan,  the  President  imposed  an 
embargo  on  U.S.  grain  sales  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  To  shield  American  farmers  from 
the  effects,  the  President  followed  up 
with  unilateral  action  to  support  domes- 
tic grain  prices. 

These  agricultural  mitiatives  and  other 
reestimates  of  the  cost  of  existing  agri- 
culture programs  will  add  $3,4  billion  to 
the  amounts  assumed  m  the  fiscal  1980 
budget. 

Fourth,  a  nearly  4  percentage  potat  ad- 
dition to  the  rate  predicted  in  July  has 
added  an  additional  $1.5  billion  to  the 
budget  estimates  for  programs  like  social 
security  which  are  indexed  to  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

TTiese  four  developments,  unforeseen 
and  uncontrollable  by  Congress,  have 
added  a  total  of  $19.6  billion  to  outlays  to 
Federal  spendtog  for  fiscal  1980,  All  this 
happened  without  the  enactment  of  a 
single  spending  bill. 

As  a  consequence,  the  spending  limits 
established  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1980  were  breached,  Stoce 
then,  under  the  terms  of  the  Budget  Act. 
no  spendtog  bill  can  be  considered  by 
Congress  unless  the  ceiltogs  are  raised  to 
make  room. 

■Vital  legislation  is  now  hdd  at  the 
desk,  awaittog  our  action  on  this  reso- 
lution. Appropriations  for  defense  opera- 
tions and  for  construction  of  the  ^ace 
Shuttle;  funding  required  to  keep  the 
food  stamp  program  going:  essential  dis- 
aster relief  assistance  and  other  impor- 
tant measures  have  all  been  delayed. 

To  address  these  needs,  the  committee 
recommends  raising  the  fiscal  1980  out- 
lay ceiling  to  the  level  of  $666  4  billion 
Budget  authority  would  be  raised  to 
$653.7  billion. 

These  totals  increase  1980  budget  au- 
thority by  $15.7  bilhon  and  1980  outlays 
by  $18.8  billion,  compared  to  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  These  tocreases 
are  less  than  the  tocreased  budget  costs 
accounted  for  by  the  four  factors — ^to- 
terest.  agriculture,  defense,  and  infla- 
tion—which I  have  already  mentioned 

Cuts  to  existtog  programs  will  have  to 
be  made  to  accommodate  even  the  to- 
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creased  spendtog  caused  by  these  factors     sen  and  Russell  Office  Buildtogs.  "Sub-     lation  and  discourage  its  offering.  Such  a 
beyond  congressional  control.  Additional     stantially    change    the    nature    of    the     procedure  would  also  contribute  to  more 
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Third,  it  provides  that  future  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  legislation,  like  author- 
izations for  direct  spending,  should  be 


ference  with  a  higher  Senate  base.  The 
inevitable  result  will  be  a  still  higher  con- 
ference report. 


have  in  the  fight  against  toflation  is  a 
balanced  budget  like  the  one  we  have 

in  this  resolution. 
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creased  spending  caused  by  these  factors 
beyond  congressional  control.  Additional 
cuts  win  have  to  be  made  to  make  room 
for  any  additional  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

The  revised  budget  for  1980  simply 
does  not  make  any  new  room  for  sup- 
plemental requests  compared  to  the 
second  resolution  totals.  It  actually  re- 
quires repeal  of  $4.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $2.6  billion  in  outlaw's 
from  existing  programs  through  re- 
conciliation to  make  room  for  other 
urgent  supplemental  needs  such  as  the 
cost  increases  in  the  food  stamp  and 
medicaid  programs. 

The  failure  to  save  the  $3  6  billion 
in  savings  called  for  by  last  fall's  reso- 
lution is  not  being  compensated  for  in 
this  resolution.  The  failure  to  msike 
those  savings — as  we  predicted  at  that 
time — has  crowded  out  other  priorities 
which  now  cannot  be  met.  Even  after 
the  repeal  of  existing  spending  requir- 
ed by  the  1980  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions in  this  resolution,  more  than  $4.5 
billion  in  supplemental  requests  will 
have  to  be  denied  under  the  totals  of 
the  revised  second  budget  resolution. 

ENFORCEMENT  PROCEDtJRES 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  two  alternative  sets  of 
procedures  to  assure  that  this  first-in- 
a-decade  chance  to  balance  the  budget 
does  not  slip  away.  One  set  of  alterna- 
tives is  contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion and  applies  only  to  this  year. 

The  other  set  of  new  enforcement 
procedures  is  contained  in  a  committee 
amendment  and  goes  further  than 
those  contained  in  the  Resolution. 

The  committee  has  included  in  its 
recommended  resolution  for  fiscal  1981 
two  temporary  provisions — one  pro- 
viding that  no  revenue- reducing  legis- 
lation exceeding  $100  million  be  en- 
rolled until  after  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution, and  another  providing  that  any 
spending  legislation  that  violates  a 
committee  or  subcommittee  allocation 
not  be  enrolled  until  after  the  second 
budget  resolution. 

Both  of  these  provisions  have  the 
same  purpose:  To  make  sure  we  do  not 
spend  in  excess  of  the  resolution  totals 
or  cut  taxes  in  a  major  fashion  before 
Congress  can  review  the  budget  situa- 
tion in  a  second  budget  resolution  this 
September. 

What  a  startling  and  revolutionary 
Idea.  Congress  should  not  enact  a  tax 
cut  imtU  we  see  if  we  have  a  surplus  to 
finance  it.  Congress  should  not  enact 
spending  bills  which  eat  into  that  sur- 
plus. We  should  wait  4  months — 120 
days— tiU  September  before  we  send 
such  tax  and  spending  bills  to  the 
President  so  we  can  have  a  chance  to 
consider  whether,  at  that  time,  such 
bills  are  consistent  with  a  balanced 
budget. 

Yet  these  two  simple  proposals — 
limited  in  their  effect  to  fiscal  year 
1981 — have  drawn  a  reaction  from 
some  committees  that  would  embar- 
rass King  John's  reaction  to  the  Mag- 
na Carta. 

"Power  grab  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee" rings  down  the  halls  of  the  Dirk- 


sen  and  Russell  Office  Buildings.  "Sub- 
stantially change  the  nature  of  the 
congressional  budget  process  *  *  ' 
strengthen  the  powers  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  decrease  the  flexibility 
of  other  committees"  reads  a  memo 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  one  committee 
and  circulated  to  others. 

Now  just  what  is  the  extra  power  the 
Budget  Committee  gets  if  Congress 
does  not  fall  on  its  face  by  defaulting 
on  its  promise  to  balance  the  budget? 
What  reduction  in  the  power  of  other 
committees? 

Where  is  the  power  for  the  Budget 
Committee  in  insisting  that  bills  that 
breach  the  budget  not  be  sent  to  the 
President  until  we  decide  whether  to 
tolerate  the  deficit  they  may  cause? 

What  extra  power  does  the  Budget 
Committee  get  if  other  committees 
meet  the  public  demand  to  cut  spend- 
ing by  adopting  the  reconciliation  sav- 
ings this  resolution  provides,  the  bulk 
of  which  were  actually  already  ratified 
in  meetings  between  the  congressional 
leadership  and  the  President  within 
the  last  60  days? 

Congress  has  sent  only  one  of  five 
major  tax  changes  to  the  President  be- 
fore October  since  1975.  And  that  was 
part  of  the  Carter  emergency  stimulus 
program  in  1977.  So  what  is  the  problem 
with  making  sure  we  have  a  surplus  in 
September  to  make  room  for  a  tax  re- 
duction within  a  balanced  budget  this 
year? 

THE    RULES    WERE    CHANGED   IN    1974 

The  only  power  struggle  really  involved 
here  is  the  refusal  of  some  to  accept  the 
reality  that  Congress  changed  the  rules 
of  the  tax  and  spending  game — by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  the  Senate — 6  years 
ago  when  it  enacted  the  Budget  Act. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  anyone  can 
claim  to  be  surprised  by  a  deficit  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Gone  are  the  days  when 
Congress  might  pretend  that  the  whole 
cost  of  the  budget  will  turn  out  to  be  less 
than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 

If  there  are  winners  and  losers  in  the 
budget  process,  they  do  not  include  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  winners  are  the 
American  people  who  can  demand  Con- 
gress stick  to  its  spending  plan. 

Now  the  Budget  Committee  also  re- 
ported a  committee  amendment  contain- 
ing permanent  changes  in  the  Senate 
rules  in  the  event  the  temporary  changes 
applicable  to  the  1981  budget  prove  in- 
adequate. 

First,  a  point  of  order  would  lie  against 
any  bill  which  purports  to  require  an 
agency  to  redirect  previously  appropri- 
ated funds  unless  that  bill  was  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Such  bills  evade  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  control  while  creating  irre- 
sistible pressures  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. 

Second,  the  Senate  would  adopt  a  pro- 
cedure requiring  that  whenever  a  bill  or 
amendment  would  breach  the  budget, 
the  Senate  could  not  consider  it  without 
first  agreeing  in  a  prior  vote  to  proceed 
with  consideration  of  that  budget  viola- 
tion. 

Such  a  provision  would  underscore  the 
budget- breaking  character  of  such  legis- 


lation and  discourage  its  offering.  Such  a 
procedure  would  also  contribute  to  more 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  consequences  of  considering  budget- 
breaking  bills. 

Third,  Congress  would  adopt  a  pro- 
cedure for  delaying  enrollment  of  spend- 
ing legislation  which  exceeds  a  func- 
tional total  in  the  budget  resolution  or 
the  reporting  committee  s  spending  allo- 
cation. 

Such  legislation  would  not  be  sent  to 
the  President  until  after  the  Second 
budget  resolution  has  been  approved 
and  any  required  reconciliation  measure 
has  been  agreed  to. 

Violations  of  functional  budget  hmits 
and  committee  allocations  should  not  be- 
come law  until  Congress  has  had  a 
chance  to  review  them  in  light  of  the 
second  resolution.  Otherwise,  such  vio- 
lations are  already  a  matter  of  law  when 
an  effort  is  made  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
them. 

These  are  the  simple  suggestions — two 
for  this  year  only  and  others  for  the 
permanent  rules — which  have  caused 
such  fervor  in  this  body.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  no  intention  of  forcing 
them  or  any  other  thing  upon  the  Senate. 

If  the  Senate  adopts  the  temporary 
changes  for  this  year  only  we  can  then 
see  how  they  work  and  leave  the  ques- 
tion of  permanent  changes  until  later. 

But  let  us  dispense  with  the  rhetoric 
about  power  grabs.  Let  us  deal  with  the 
real  issues:  Are  we  serious  about  the 
spending  plan  we  adopt  when  we  pass 
this  budget  resolution? 

THE    CREDIT    BUDGET 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  spend  a 
few  minutes  describing  a  significant  and 
important  part  of  the  budget  resolution 
which  has  been  recommended  by  the 
President  and  prominent  Members  of 
both  Houses;  that  is.  the  credit  budget. 

In  recent  years,  the  dramatic  growth 
of  Federal  credit  programs  exceeded  the 
growth  of  many  direct  spending  pro- 
grams. 

Between  1976  and  1979.  direct  lending 
by  on-budget  agencies  increased  by  31 
percent,  direct  lending  by  off-budget 
agencies  increased  by  70  percent,  and 
loan  guarantees  increased  by  90  percent. 
During  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  lend  more  than  $61  billion, 
nearly  half  of  which  will  not  even  be 
recorded  on  the  budget.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  the  Federal  Government 
will  have  issued  loans  which,  if  defaulted, 
would  require  Federal  outlays  of  $298 
billion. 

In  his  fiscal  1981  budget,  the  President 
proposed  a  new  Federal  credit  budget  to 
consider  loan  activities  more  thoroughly 
and  to  account  for  them  more  effectively 

The  President  has  taken  an  important 
initiative  in  this  direction.  It  has  been 
implemented  in  this  resolution  by  inclu- 
sion of  three  measures: 

First,  the  resolution  contains  a  pro- 
vision suggesting  appropriate  limits  on 
new  loan  and  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments. 

Second,  it  contains  "Sense  of  the  Con- 
gress" language  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  to  control  fiscal  1981 
credit  activities  through  the  appropria- 
tions process. 
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Third,  it  provides  that  future  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  legislation,  like  author- 
izations for  direct  spending,  should  be 
subject  to  prior  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee review. 

Implementation  of  the  President's  pro- 
posals through  these  additional  recom- 
mendations will  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  overall  effort  to  control 
Federal  spending  and  Federal  competi- 
tion in  credit  markets. 

CONCLUSION 

Six  years  ago.  Congress  adopted  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses,  a  unani- 
mous vote  certainly  in  the  Senate.  The 
right,  the  left,  and  the  great  center  of 
the  political  spectrum  joined  in  voting 
for  a  new  congressional  system  for  deal- 
ing with  the  budget. 

It  was  never  possible  that  the  budget 
process  would  live  up  to  all  of  the  expec- 
tations of  all  of  these  radically  different 
points  of  view.  In  fact,  the  budget  process 
has  been  under  almost  constant  attack 
from  the  beginning. 

Voices  on  the  right  have  insisted  that 
the  march  toward  a  balanced  budget  has 
not  been  fast  enough. 

Voices  on  the  left  have  been  critical  of 
the  ever-tighter  discipline  which  the 
process  has  imposed  on  the  course  of 
Federal  spending. 

But  the  broad  center,  and  the  voice  of 
the  public  has  made  the  essential  im- 
pression. The  budget  process  has  become 
an  effective  force  for  rational,  measured, 
purposeful  fiscal  discipline. 

And  now  we  present  a  recommenda- 
tion for  a  balanced  Federal  budget,  for 
a  strengthened  national  defense,  for  an 
effective  fiscal  response  to  the  present 
economic  emergency,  for  a  substantial 
tax  reduction,  and  for  structural  innova- 
tions which  will  further  improve  upon 
the  process  itself. 

This  is  a  budget  which  is  deserving  of 
the  Senate's  support.  It  has  my  full  and 
complete  support.  I  will  not  vote  for  any 
amendments.  I  take  that  position  for 
three  reasons  and  I  hope  that  Senators 
will  consider  them  carefully. 

First,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a 
perfect  resolution.  If  any  Senator  does 
believe  that.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 
But  this  is  a  delicately  constructed  com- 
promise. Any  workable  budget  is  a  com- 
promise budget.  And  I  believe  that  this 
budget  resolution  is  the  best  compro- 
mise we  can  produce 

Second,  many  Senators  will  share  my 
belief  that  we  would  better  serve  the 
people  by  agreeing  to  a  resolution  with 
lower  spending  totals. 

But  to  open  this  resolution  to  the  proc- 
ess of  amendment  may  well  lead  to  mas- 
sive, unwarranted  increases.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  allow  that. 

Third,  some  will  argue  that  we  should 
narrow  the  present  gap  between  the 
House  and  Senate  spending  levels  for 
domestic  programs.  But  in  the  process  of 
compromise  with  the  House,  it  is  no  se- 
cret that  the  Senate  levels  could  end  up 
being  increased. 

^at  will  happen  at  the  conference 
table.  If  we  raise  the  levels  on  the  floor 
Of  the  Senate,  we  will  go  to  that  con- 


ference with  a  higher  Senate  base.  The 
inevitable  result  will  be  a  still  higher  con- 
ference report. 

Some  Senators  may  urge  us  in  this  de- 
bate to  add  a  lot  more  spending  or  a 
tax  reduction  now  in  anticipation  of  a 
worse  recession  than  this  budget  resolu- 
lution  contemplates.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion assumes  a  recession  in  which  un- 
employment will  reach  7.3  percent  by  the 
end  of  this  year  and  7.6  percent  by  the 
end  of  1981.  Those  are  serious  unem- 
ployment levels.  This  resolution  contains 
the  amounts  necessarj'  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  other  so- 
called  "automatic  stabilizers"  which  help 
reduce  the  impact  of  recession  on  work- 
ers and  their  families. 

In  the  case  of  the  auto  industry  par- 
ticularly, where  unemployment  results  as 
much  from  imports  as  from  the  econ- 
omy— and  which  is  of  such  great  con- 
cern to  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer— this  resolution  contains  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  in  1980  and  1981. 
Much  of  it  will  go  to  auto  workers  who 
lose  work  on  account  of  foreign  car  sales. 

And  I  think  it  is  interesting  that  the 
chairman  of  General  Motors,  on  the  'Is- 
sues and  Answers"  program  yesterday, 
recommended  a  fiscal  policy  very  much 
like  the  one  in  this  budget  as  the  best 
remedy  for  our  national  economic  prob- 
lems. He  said  we  should  balance  the 
budget  first  and  then  can  consider  tax 
reduction  later.  And  he  said  he  expects 
a  shortage  of  domestic  cars  this  summer 
because  he  sees  demand  rising  for  Ameri- 
can-made cars  by  then. 

This  budget  resolution  already  antici- 
pates a  significant  recession  and  pro- 
vides the  money  necessar>'  to  help  reduce 
recession  hardships  on  American  work- 
ers. We  will  not  help  American  families 
by  adding  more  Federal  spending  to  this 
budget  now  to  anticipate  a  deeper  or 
longer  recession  than  may  actually  hap- 
pen. If  the  recession  becomes  significant- 
ly worse  than  is  forecast  and  Congress 
needs  to  act  beyond  this  budget  to  deal 
with  it.  the  right  time  to  act  is  when 
we  write  the  second  budget  resolution, 
which  wiU  be  only  120  days  from  now. 

We  cannot  have  a  new  budget  policy 
every  month  based  on  the  latest  statis- 
tics. There  was  a  call  for  a  tax  cut  last 
summer,  for  example,  in  anticipation  of 
a  recession  forecast  for  last  fall.  If  we 
had  taken  that  advice— the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  called  for  it.  and  sev- 
eral very  influential  Senators  were 
calling  for  that  tax  cut  in  anticipation 
of  thai  recession  last  fall— if  we  had 
taken  that  advice,  we  would  have  a 
deficit  of  over  $50  billion  now  and  a 
higher  rate  of  inflation  because,  as  we 
all  know,  there  was  no  recession  last 
fall 

Nobody  wants  a  recession.  Everybody 
wants  to  help  reduce  the  problems  a 
recession  causes.  A  deeper  recession  than 
this  budget  provides  for  may  occur,  but 
we  do  not  know  that  now.  'What  we  do 
know  is  that  inflation  is  at  18  percent 
levels.  Unless  we  try  to  balance  the 
budget,  we  will  default  on  our  obliga- 
tion to  fight  today's  public  enemy  No.  1. 
which  is  inflation,  liie  best  weapon  we 


have  in  the  fight  against  inflation  is  a 
balanced  budget  Uke  the  one  we  have 
in  this  resolution. 

If  a  much  deeper  recession  occurs  than 
the  economists  now  foresee,  and  reve- 
nues go  down  and  unemployment  costs 
go  up  because  of  it,  we  may  lose  the 
balance  in  this  budget  no  matter  how 
much  we  try  to  cut  Government  expense 
this  year.  But  we  should  not  throw  away 
the  chance  for  a  balanced  budget  now 
out  of  fear  of  a  deeper  recession  which 
may  not  happen  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  the  recommended 
budget  resolution  is  the  product  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  long  and  difficult 
markup.  In  the  coming  days,  the  Sen- 
ate will  engage  in  a  thorough  debate  on 
the  merits  of  that  product.  "Hien  we 
must  go  to  that  conference  with  the 
House.  Finally,  we  must  return  to  the 
Senate  for  approval  of  the  conference 
report. 

We  have  a  long  way  to  go.  In  any 
event,  I  can  assure  the  Senate  of  one 
centrally  important  fact.  There  will  be 
no  possibility  of  a  balanced  budget  and 
tax  reduction  unless  the  recommended 
enforcement  measures  are  adopted  and 
respected. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  take  its 
responsibihties  very  seriously.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  I  take  my  own  new 
responsibilities  very  seriously  indeed. 
Certainly  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  did.  We  met  from  early 
morning  until  late  evening  for  many 
days,  really  over  several  weeks  of  hear- 
ings on  many  of  the  subjects  covered. 

I  can  assure  the  Senate  that  I  take 
my  own  new  responsibilities  very  seri- 
ously indeed.  To  the  best  of  my  ability  I 
will  help  to  produce  a  final  product 
which  is  worthy  of  all  our  best  efforts. 

I  once  again  thank  our  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, our  staffs,  most  of  all  our  chair- 
man, soon  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  ranking  member.  Senator  Bell- 
MON,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  aisle. 
He  has  given  us  the  best  support  of  all. 

I  am  sorry  I  took  this  long,  but  it  was 
advised  that  we  do  cover  all  of  these 
particular  subjects  at  this  time  so  that 
we  would  have  one  overall  presentation 
of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Metzenbaum  >  for  Claudia  Pharis  to 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor,  and  simi- 
larly for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  for  Donald 
Campbell  to  have  the  privileges  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Levin T.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  commendmg  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  for  this  strong,  comprehensive 
.statement  he  has  just  delivered  in  sup- 
port of  the  budget  resolution.  I  regret 
that  more  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
not  present  to  hear  this  statement  by 
our  new  chairman.  I  am  hopeful  that 
other  Members  will  read  what  has  been 
said  because  I  believe  if  they  will  do  so 
thev  will   have  a  much  better  under- 
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standing  of  what  this  resolution  is  at-     we  are  going   to  have   a  sound   fiscal 
tempting  to  accomplish.  It  is  clear  that     policy  for  future  years. 


me  repeat:  Interest  costs  are  up  $7.4  bil- 
lion over  what  we  thought  they  would  be 
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health  and   income  security  areas — an 
increase  of  almost  nine  times  just  since 


grams.  These  restraints  are  the  first  step 
in  harnessing  exploding  costs. 


mending  to  the  Senate  that  it  Imple- 
ment legislative  savings  totaling  $8.2  bil- 
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standing  of  what  this  resolution  is  at- 
tempting to  accomplish.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Senate  can  expect  strong,  effective 
leadership  from  our  new  chairman.  I  say' 
again  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
we  have  before  us  proposes  a  responsible 
spending  plan  for  the  Nation.  I  urge  its 
adoption.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  strengths 
of  this  budget.  Some  of  this  will  be  simply 
backing  up  what  Senator  Hollings  has 
already  said. 

This  resolution  provides  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981 — the  first  bal- 
anced budget  m  over  a  decade,  the  third 
in  the  last  25  years,  and  only  the  ninth 
since  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. I  should  hasten  to  add,  however, 
that  balance  is  achieved  only  with  the 
$18  billion  revenues  anticipated  from  the 
domestic  crude  oil  excise  tax. 

It  responds  to  the  urgent  need  for 
strengthening  our  national  defense  capa- 
bilities by  providing  for  total  growth  of 
16.2  percent  in  current  dollars  and  real 
growth  of  nearly  6  percent  over  the  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1980  levels. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  certainly  a  sig- 
nificant change  of  direction  for  this  Na- 
tion's defense  efforts. 

This  budget  proposes  substantial  belt 
tightening  for  domestic  programs.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  major  "new  starts"  and  it 
holds  outlays  for  domestic  programs  $13 
billion  below  the  so-called  current  law 
levels — in  other  words,  what  the  pro- 
grams would  cost  if  they  were  continued 
without  change  in  the  law  but  after 
having  made  allowances  for  mandatory 
inflation  adjustments  and  caseload 
charges. 

The  budget  provides  for  a  $10  billion 
reserve  for  tax  cuts.  This  reserve  repre- 
sents roughly  the  revenues  generated  by 
President  Carter's  import  fee  on  foreign 
crude  oil. 

The  budget  puts  reins  on  Federal 
credit  and  off-budget  activity  for  the 
first  time. 

This  budget,  if  approved  and  followed, 
will  be  a  healthy,  conclusive  signal  to 
the  public,  to  the  credit  markets — and 
indeed  to  the  world — of  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  responsible  fiscal  policy, 
and  this  should  do  much  to  help  us  in 
our  fight  against  inflation. 

This  resolution  will  take  some  of  the 
inflation  fighting  burden  off  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  monetary  system. 

By  reducing  Federal  borrowing,  this 
budget  will  hasten  the  day  when  interest 
rates  can  be  reduced  to  more  acceptable 
levels. 

This  budget  builds  on  the  experience 
of  last  year  with  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess. This  time  the  resolution  directs  10 
committees  to  report  savings  legislation 
cutting  budget  authority  by  $13  billion 
and  outlays  by  $12.2  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  1981.  This  savings  will  total 
over  $85  billion  for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that.  If  we  accept  these  savings  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  1981 — they  amount  to  $13 
billion  in  BA  and  $12.2  billion  in  outlays 
in  those  years — but  looking  ahead  over 
the  next  5  years,  these  savings  will 
amount  to  $85  billion.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  get  started  on  this  path  if 


we  are  going   to  have   a  sound   fiscal 
policy  for  future  years. 

The  resolution  directs  that  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  be  reported  by  June  9 
so  that  Congress  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enact  it  before  beginning  work 
on  the  second  budget  resolution  for  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

Sections  17  and  18  of  the  resolution 
contain  proposed  changes  in  Senate  pro- 
cedures to  add  some  much-needed  tools 
for  enforcmg  congressional  decisions  on 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Specifically,  section  17  provides  that 
any  legislation  which  reduces  revenues 
by  more  than  $100  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  shall  not  be  enrolled  until  after 
Congress  approves  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Similarly. 
section  18  provides  that  any  bill  pro- 
viding for  fiscal  year  1981  spending 
which  exceeds  a  committee  or  subcom- 
mittee allocation  under  the  first  budget 
resolution  shall  not  be  enrolled  until 
after  the  second  budget  resolution  has 
been  approved  and  final  action  has  been 
taken  on  any  reconciliation  actions  pro- 
vided for  in  the  second  resolution. 

Sections  17  and  18  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  actually  provide  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Without  these  pro- 
cedures, the  targets  set  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  are  only  guides  which  Con- 
gress can  disregard  as  it  deals  with  in- 
dividual bills.  Sections  17  and  18  will 
cause  any  revenue  or  spending  bills 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  first 
budget  resolution  to  be  held  short  of  en- 
rollment until  after  Congress  completes 
action  on  the  second  budget  resolution 
this  fall.  These  procedures  will  thus  give 
Congress  a  "second  look"  at  bills  which 
violate  the  targets  in  the  first  budget 
resolution. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  President,  that 
members  and  staff  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  worked  with  the  Budget 
Committee  in  evaluating  the  proposed 
new  enforcement  procedures  as  well  as 
the  reconciliation  provisions  and  identi- 
fying possible  ways  to  refine  and  improve 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86.  I  understand  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  now  supports 
the  reconciliation  and  enforcement  pro- 
visions included  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  to  borrow  from  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  and  with  some  apologies, 
no  budget  resolution  will  please  every- 
body, and  everyone  will  be  displeased  by 
some  things  in  every  budget  resolution. 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
things  about  this  resolution  that  I  do  not 
like  personally. 

First  of  all.  it  is  tragic  that  we  must 
add  $18  billion  in  outlays  to  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
Most  of  us.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  President, 
would  much  prefer  not  to  do  that.  Part  of 
the  reason  this  is  necessary  lies  in  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  achieve  legislative 
and  appropriations  savings  agreed  to  and 
assumed  in  last  year's  budget.  Some  of 
the  added  spending  results  from  factors 
bevond  the  ability  of  Congress  to  con- 
trol, and  I  would  like  to  cite  some  of 
those: 

Interest  costs  are  up  $7.4  billion  com- 
pared to  what  was  estimated  last  fall.  Let 


me  repeat:  Interest  costs  are  up  $7.4  bil- 
lion over  what  we  thought  they  would  be 
just  a  few  months  ago.  Defense  is  up  $4.1 
billion,  largely  due  to  added  fuel  costs; 
the  cost  of  agricultural  programs  is  up 
nearly  $3.5  billion  due  to  the  administra- 
tion's decision,  which  I  personally  op- 
pose, to  purchase  grain  for  a  nonexist- 
ent, nonlegislated  and  therefore,  in  my 
judgment,  illegal  Government-owned 
food  reserve.  This  is  an  ineffective  effort 
to  offset  the  price  declines  caused  by  the 
Russian  grain  embargo  ordered  by 
President  Carter  last  year. 

Outlays  in  the  housing  area  are  up  by 
$2.7  billion  because  Federal  agencies  are 
understandably  not  reselling  mortages 
in  the  present  credit  market;  health 
costs  are  up  by  $2  billion  due  to  con- 
tinued inflation  in  that  sector  and  food 
stamps  are  up  $2.5  billion  due  to  food 
cost  increases  and  enlarged  participa- 
tion. There  are  other  smaller  increases 
and  there  are  some  decreases  as  well. 

Congress  needs  to  move  faster  to- 
ward reduction  of  the  Federal  share  of 
the  total  economy.  Federal  spending  in 
relation  to  GNP  will  be  21.8  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  a  drop  of  five- 
tenths  of  a  percentage  point  from  the 
level  in  fiscal  year  1980,  but  is  still  far 
above  the  21  percent  goal  set  in  the  1978 
tax  bill.  I  believe  Congress  can,  and  must, 
get  Federal  spending  back  to  below  20 
percent  of  GNP  where  it  was  in  the  1950's 
and  early  1960's — periods  which  Mem- 
bers w.U  remember  were  particularly 
good  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  this 
country  is  concerned. 

The  Budget  Committee  did  not  tackle 
some  tough  problems  which  must  even- 
tually be  faced.  One  of  the  biggest  of 
these  is  the  matter  of  automatic  over- 
indexing  of  program  benefits.  I  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  information  on  this 
issue  starting  on  page  41  of  the  commit- 
tee's report.  The  startling  fact,  Mr, 
President,  is  that  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  tied  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI)  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  over  $22  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended  only  $18.5  billion  growth 
in  domestic  programs  other  than  inter- 
est. This  means  other  domestic  programs 
are  being  cut  to  pay  for  increases  in 
benefits  tied  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  and  much  of  this  is  overindexing. 
There  is  wide  agreement  among  experts 
that  the  CPI  presently  overstates  the 
infiation  most  consumers  expenence. 
For  each  percentage  point  of  overin- 
dexing, the  Federal  Government  spends 
an  extra  $1.5  billion  the  first  year,  and 
this  imnecessary  spending  pyramids  in 
future  years.  Congress  must  find  a  way 
to  protect  retired  and  disabled  people 
against  inflation  without  giving  them 
windfalls  at  other  citizens'  expense. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  cuts  the  committee  has  assumed  in 
social  programs.  Spending  levels  in  so- 
cial programs,  as  in  all  budget  programs, 
must  be  put  in  perspective. 

A  table,  which  I  would  like  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  President, 
shows  the  dramatic  growth  in  social  pro- 
grams that  has  occurred  in  the  last  25 
years.  This  growth  has  been  especially 
pronounced  since  1965,  primarily  in  the 
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health  and  income  security  areas — an 
increase  of  almost  nine  times  just  since 
1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  growth  in  so- 
cial programs  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

GROWTH  IN  SOCIAL  PROGRAMS.  195i-80 
|ln  billions  ol  dollaisl 


Function 


1955  1960  1965  1970   1975   1980 


500:  Education, 

traininf  and  social 

services 0.4      1.0      2.1      8.6      15.9      29.9 

550:  Health 3       .8      1.8    13.1      27.6      56.5 

600;  Income  security.  9.1  18.3  25.7  43.1  108.6  190.0 
700:  Veterans  Den- 

elrts  and  services..    4.7      5.4      5.7      8.7      16.6      20.5 


Total.- 


14.5    25.5    35.3    73.5    168.7    296.9 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  just  to 
point  out  some  of  the  areas  where 
growth  has  occurred  most  rapidly,  in 
function  500,  education,  training,  and 
social  services,  that  program  has  gone 
from  $400  million  in  1955  to  $29.9  biUion 
in  1980. 

In  health,  we  have  gone  from  $300 
million  to  $56.5  billion  in  the  period  from 
1955  to  1980. 

In  income  security,  in  1955.  we  were 
spending  $9.1  billion  and  in  1980  we  are 
spending  $190  billion. 

In  function  700,  veterans'  benefits,  in 
1955  we  were  spending  $4.7  billion  and 
in  1980,  $20.5  billion. 

These  figures  give  somewhat  different 
indications  than  the  chart  which  Sena- 
tor Hollings  has  in  the  back  of  the  room. 
That  chart,  I  believe,  covers  only  2  fiscal 
years.  But  I  think  if  we  take  a  longer 
look,  we  find  in  these  social  programs 
there  have  been  some  dramatic  increases 
and  it  is  time  some  of  those  increases 
were  slowed  down. 

With  regard  to  food  stamps,  we  must 
remember  that  the  fiscal  year  1980  por- 
tion of  this  resolution  provides  a  sizable 
addition  to  the  program — $2.5  billion  or 
40  percent  over  current  program  levels. 
Even  with  the  proposed  economies  in 
food  stamps  in  fiscal  year  1981,  the  pro- 
gram will  still  be  32. 4  billion  above  cur- 
rent levels.  The  restrictions  for  this  pro- 
gram assumed  in  this  resolution  are  rea- 
sonable, given  the  70  percent  average  an- 
nual real  growth  in  food  stamp  costs 
since  1970. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  remarkable 
figure.  It  shows  that  food  stamps  have 
grown  70  percent  average  annual  real 
growth  since  1970.  We  have  to  take  into 
account  that  in  1970  much  of  our  nutri- 
tion support  for  low-income  persons  was 
still  in  the  form  of  commodities.  Even  so. 
this  is  a  remarkable  rate  of  growth  That 
figure,  by  the  way,  is  an  annual  figure, 
not  for  the  whole  period. 

T^P  restrictions  on  growth  of  costs  in 
this  resolution  are  much  needed  to  try  to 
restrain  and  eliminate  waste  in  these 
programs.  Yet.  they  are  not  punitive  in 
any  way.  They  are  reasonable,  logical, 
ond  rational  and  will  not  cause  undue 
hardships  to  those  served  by  the  pro- 


grams. These  restraints  are  the  first  step 
in  harnessing  exploding  costs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  presented 
with  our  13th  resolution  on  the  budget 
since  the  beginning  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. We  have  had  12  previous  opportuni- 
ties to  use  the  process  to  aid  in  setting 
fiscal  objectives.  We  have  not  always 
been  favored  with  the  passion  for  fiscal 
responsibility  which  now  seems  to  exist, 
both  in  this  body  and  across  the  country. 
The  budget  cuts  proposed  in  this  resolu- 
tion require  not  only  present  commit- 
ment by  the  Senate  as  a  whole  but  also 
hard  work  and  tough  decisions  by  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees. Renewed  effort  in  subsequent  budget 
resolutions  to  keep  the  lid  on  Federal 
spending  will  also  be  required  to  help 
bring  inflation  under  control.  Only  in 
this  way  can  a  climate  for  a  healthy. 
growing  economy  be  created. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
again  the  large  percentage  of  GNP  which 
this  budget  anticipates  spending,  21.8 
percent,  the  hig'iest  percentage  in  peace- 
time history.  Tax  receipts  for  1980  are 
anticipated  to  be  $528  billion,  an  increase 
ol  $11.1  billion  over  the  amount  assumed 
in  our  second  concurrent  resolution. 
About  46  percent  of  total  receipts  are 
collected  through  the  individual  income 
tax — on  average  about  $4,000  for  each 
of  the  6C  million  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States.  Revenues  in  1981  are  anticipated 
to  be  $612.9  billion,  with  an  additional 
$10  bilhon  set  aside  for  tax  reduction 
should  we  achieve  the  balanced  budget 
as  I  have  already  stressed. 

Indeed  the  effective  tax  rate  will  in- 
crease in  1981.  due  to  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  nominal  earnings  and  progres- 
sive tax  brackets,  unless  a  tax  cut  is 
enacted.  The  budget  proposed  for  1981, 
and  the  reconciliation  instructions  ac- 
companying the  1980  and  1981  budget, 
move  far  toward  the  goal  of  reuuced  tax 
burden. 

However,  as  I  said  before,  I  reluctantly 
support  a  revised  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980.  The  alterna- 
tives— an  additional  $15.7  biUion  in 
budget  authority.  $18.8  billion  in  out- 
lays and  additional  deficit  of  $77  bil- 
lion— have  been  necessitated  by  changed 
economic  circumstances,  exploding  in- 
terest costs,  national  security  needs  and 
the  failure  of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  to  effect  savings  agreed  to  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution.  Needless  to  say,  some  of  the 
necessary  supplemcntals  and  additional 
.spending  in  fiscal  year  1980  could  have 
been  accommodated  within  tho  second 
budget  resolution  total  if  greater  pru- 
dence had  been  exercised  in  prior  spend- 
ing and  the  economy  had  not  performed 
as  it  did.  The  additional  spending  and 
financing  will  certainly  not  help  our 
Nation  s  econo.mic  predicament. 

One  aspect  of  the  budget  resolution 
for  both  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  which 
I  fully  support  is  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction. Reconciliation  actions  required 
by  the  resolution  will  reduce  1980  budget 
authority  by  S4.8  billion  and  outlays  by 
$2.6  billion  from  amounts  already  ap- 
j  ropriated  or  from  assumed  supplemen- 
tals.  For  1981,  the  committee  is  recom- 


mending to  the  Senate  that  it  imple- 
ment legislative  savings  totaling  $8.2  bil- 
hon in  budget  authority  and  $9.6  billion 
m  outlays.  Total  savings  over  5  years 
of  these  actions  would  exceed  $85  bil- 
lion. 

Each  committee  which  receives  a  rec- 
onciliation instruction  is.  of  course,  free 
to  achieve  those  savings  in  any  manner 
open  to  It.  It  will  not  be  easy.  But  we 
all  recognize  that  the  economy  and  our 
Nations  very  well-bemg  demand  these 
reductions.  The  cuts  are  fair,  they  cut 
across  most  program  areas,  and  they 
must  be  achieved. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  e<^  'her  the 
desire  nor  the  mandate  to  sugges  to  the 
Senate  any  program  level  other  than 
broad  spending  priorities.  Yet  our  efforts 
at  stemming  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending  are  constantly  confronted  by 
the  illusion  of  so-called  imcontrollable 
expenditures — about  77  percent  of  the 
1981  budget  (an  increase  of  10  percent- 
age points  in  the  last  10  years) .  however, 
not  one  single  program  in  the  budget  is 
really  uncontrollable.  All  can  be  harness- 
ed and  directed  with  the  foresight  and 
oversight  of  the  relevant  authonzmg  and 
appropriating  committees. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  wiU  have 
accumulated  about  $930  billion  of  public 
debt  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
will  pay  about  $84  4  billion  in  interest  on 
that  debt  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Let  me  read  that  figure  again  for  em- 
phasis. This  Nation  will  have  accumu- 
lated about  $930  bilhon  of  pubUc  debt 
by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981.  and  will 
pay  about  $84.4  billion  in  interest  on 
that  debt  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

This  burgeoning  Treasury  debt  com- 
petes with  private  financing  needs,  re- 
duces productivity  by  reducing  borrow- 
ing for  new  plant  and  equipment,  and 
increases  interest  rates. 

In  order  to  keep  mterest  rates  from 
rising  even  higher  than  they  have,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  historically  pur- 
chased over  40  percent  of  Federal  debt 
by  printing  new  money,  increasing  the 
Nation's  money  supply  and.  thus,  adding 
to  infiationary  pressures.  The  result  is  a 
long-term  inflationary  bias  in  our  econ- 
omy due  to  deficit  spending. 

The  seriousness  and  apparent  dura- 
bility of  high  inflation  rates  and  high 
and  rising  interest  rates  leaves  me  with 
the  unsettling  notion  that,  if  economic 
policy  in  the  United  States  does  not  soon 
come  to  grips  with  the  inflation  problem, 
many  of  the  economic  institutions  to 
which  we  have  become  accustomed  may 
have  to  be  replaced.  Economic  institu- 
tions, particularly  financial  institutions, 
cannot  long  endure  the  real  loss  of  capi- 
tal that  occurs  when  inflation  acceler- 
ates from  6  percent  to  14  percent  in  less 
than  2  years  and  interest  rates  rise  3 
percentage  points  in  1  month.  Savings 
will  not  continue  when  inflation  exceeds 
the  rate  of  interest  earned  on  savings. 

No  American  is  going  to  save  very 
long  if  those  savings  are  worth  less  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  they  were  at 
the  beginning,  and  this  is  the  case  now. 
particularly  when  the  effect  of  taxation 
is  taken  into  account. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the 
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prime  rate  rose  almost  5  full  percentage 
points,  other  short-term  interest  rates 
have  risen  1  to  2  percentage  points,  and 


compared  to  an  average  of  nearly  12  per- 
cent growth  in  the  previous  5  years.  The 
7.7  percent  growth  is  well  below  antici- 


1980  and  1981  fiscal  years  proceed,  the 
question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  how 
to  pay  for  spending  proposals  while  pre- 
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that  this  budget  on  the  one  hand  should    next  few  years.  The  resolution  allows    passed  nor  even  reported  by  the  com- 
be cut  more,  I  hope  for  those  who  think    room  for  such  a  cut.  if  Congress  will     nutiees  of  Congress.  Inflation,  dnven  by 
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prime  rate  rose  almost  5  full  percentage 
points,  other  short-term  interest  rates 
have  risen  1  to  2  percentage  points,  and 
long-term  banJi  rates  are  2'/;  to  3  per- 
centage points  higher  though  very  re- 
cent trends  indicate  some  easing.  As  a 
result  of  these  interest  rates  increases, 
the  bond  marset  lost  one-third  of  its 
capital  value  and  the  value  of  common 
stocks  fell  nearly  20  percent.  This  de- 
cline in  capital  value  is  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  a  sharp  acceleration  in  infla- 
tion as  well  as  indications  from  the 
President's  January  budget  that  Federal 
spending  and  borrowing  would  continue 
to  rise  and  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  carry  the  burden  of  inflation  re- 
straint. The  confidence  of  citizens  whose 
savings  have  been  destroyed  will  only  be 
restored  by  wise  and  prolonged  sound 
fiscal  policy. 

U.S.  financial  markets,  at  present,  are 
the  largest,  best  capitalized  in  the  world. 
They  provide  financing  for  borrowers  of 
different  countries,  and  for  domestic  en- 
terprises of  many  types,  sizes,  and  credit 
worthiness.  However,  the  efficiency  of 
these  markets  is  predicated  on  economic 
stabihty.  reasonable  inflation  rates,  and 
interest  rates  that  fluctuate  within  a  rel- 
atively narrow  range. 

The  mflation  problem  we  face  is  not 
the  18.1  percent  annual  rise  m  the  CPI 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1980  that  is  so 
frequently  cited.  The  real  inflation  prob- 
lem is  the  steady  rise  in  wages  and  com- 
modity prices,  continued  over  consump- 
tion and  under  investment,  and  the 
steady  decline  in  productivity,  which  has 
raised  the  underlying  rate  of  inflation — 
inflation  adjusted  for  cyclical  changes  in 
commodity  prices — from  near  zero  in 
1965  to  about  10  percent  today. 

A  balanced  unified  budget  in  1981  is 
only  a  first  step  in  alleviatmg  the  long- 
term  inflationary  bias  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. It  will  require  many  years  of  bal- 
anced budgets  to  restore  economic  sta- 
bility. Even  1  year's  balance  will  not  be 
achieved  without  Congress  carefully 
evaluating  priorities  and  exercising  re- 
straint each  step  of  the  way.  The  work  of 
the  Senate  in  controlling  the  budget  only 
begins  with  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  resolution.  This  budget  calls  for 
real  sacrifice  by  everyone  and  is  intended 
to  promote  real  debate  on  national  prior- 
ities. For  fiscal  year  1981.  it  cuts  at  least 
$8  billion  below  the  President's  revised 
budget,  adjusted  for  more  realistic  eco- 
nomic and  programmatic  assumptions.  It 
is  $2.5  billion  below  the  current  law  level 
■  adjusted  for  fiscal  year  1980  decisions), 
even  though  it  propose.?  defense  outlays 
of  $10.6  billion  above  current  law.  I  cau- 
tion my  colleagues  about  simplistic  cuts 
to  produce  a  balanced  budget  which  in- 
volve increased  credit  or  off-budget  ac- 
tivity. 

The  resolution  includes  a  current 
budget  designed  to  gain  congressional 
control  over  direct  loans,  which  grew  by 
35  percent  between  1976  and  1979,  loan 
guarantees,  which  grew  by  90  percent 
over  the  same  period  and  off-budget  out- 
lays, which  will  experience  an  $18.8  bil- 
Uon  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1981.  All  in  all, 
the  1981  budget  holds  grow^th  of  all  out- 
lays to  7.7  percent  above  the  1980  level 


compared  to  an  average  of  nearly  12  per- 
cent growth  in  the  previous  5  years.  The 
7.7  percent  growth  is  well  below  antici- 
pated growth  in  GNP  of  10.6  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  for  emphasis,  I  should 
like  to  read  that  statement  again:  The 
1981  budget  holds  growth  of  all  outlays 
to  7.7  percent  above  the  1980  level  com- 
pared to  an  average  of  nearly  12  per- 
cent in  the  previous  5  years.  The  7.7  per- 
cent growth  is  well  below  anticipiated 
growth  in  GNP  of  10.6  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Looked  at  another  way,  this  budget 
will  result  in  a  decline  of  2  percent  in 
constant  dollar  Federal  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  compares  with  average 
annual  increases  of  4  percent  in  constant 
dollar  terms  during  the  previous  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  had  a  budget  that  is  actu- 
ally smaller  in  real  dollars  than  the 
budget  of  the  previous  year.  So  we  are, 
m  effect,  cutting  back  on  the  size  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Significant  savings  are  assumed 
throughout  the  budget.  Many  new  initia- 
tives will  have  to  wait,  be  redesigned 
or,  better  still,  be  accommodated  by  cut- 
ting lower  priority  spending.  Savings  are 
anticipated  in  1981  on  a  number  of  pro- 
grams including  school  lunch  subsidies, 
cost-of-living  adjustments  for  Federal 
civilian  and  military  retirees,  airport  and 
highway  aid,  and  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. Reforms  are  anticipated  in  food 
stamps,  unemployment  insurance,  medic- 
aid, welfare,  the  postal  service,  disaster 
and  student  loans,  and  in  other  Federal 
programs. 

All  of  the  programs  which  would  be 
cut  by  this  budget  have  worthwhile 
objectives.  As  Senator  HoLtiNcs  stated  a 
little  while  ago,  each  of  the  programs 
has  vocal,  influential  supporters.  We 
need  not  decide  now  whether  all  the 
specific  cuts  assumed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  are  the  precise  ones  that 
shall  be  made.  Those  decisions  will  be 
faced  later,  as  Congress  deals  with  the 
many  legislative  and  appropriations  bills. 
What  we  must  decide  now  is  whether  the 
overall  level  of  spending  and  the  priority 
choices  recommended  in  this  budget  are 
the  right  ones  for  the  country.  I  sincerely 
believe  they  are. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  a  1- 
year  dose  of  fiscal  responsibility  will 
cause  some  temporary  pain  but  will  not 
totally  cure  the  sickness. 

I  think  no  one  should  be  under  any 
illusions  about  that.  This  budget  alone 
will  not  solve  the  whole  problem.  We 
must  now  embark  on  a  path  of  constant 
and  consistent  attention  to  restraint  and 
efficiency  in  Government  so  that  this 
Nation's  economy  and  productivity  will 
return  to  the  prosperity  and  stability  ex- 
perienced for  so  many  years. 

I  am  reminded  that,  prior  to  the  Ci'vil 
War,  it  was  the  responsibility  of  each 
Federal  legislator,  when  proposing  spend- 
ing legislation,  to  simultaneously  submit 
a  revenue  measure  to  cover  the  cost  of 
his  initiative.  I  hate  to  think  of  the  polit- 
ical ramifications  that  such  a  require- 
ment would  portend  in  this  legislative 
body  today,  Mr.  President.  But  as  the 


1980  and  1981  fiscal  years  proceed,  the 

question  we  must  ask  ourselves  is  how 
to  pay  for  spending  proposals  while  pre- 
serving a  balanced  budget.  The  budget 
resolution  reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee IS  a  significant  step  forward  in 
that  it  places  spending  priorities  side  by 
side  with  their  tax  costs.  I  feci  that  the 
committee  has  made  significant  progress 
in  suggesting  practical  savings  and  I  urge 
passage  of  the  resolution  as  reported. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
who  is  such  a  valuable  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Carmine  Avantini  and  Peter 
Wellish  be  added  to  the  list  of  those 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  on  which  I 
serve. 

The  resolution  stands  as  the  first  step 
toward  reversing  spending  trends  of  the 
1970's  and  recommends  a  balanced  budg- 
et for  the  Federal  Government  in  1981. 
Such  a  balanced  budget,  if  it  is  achieved, 
would  be  the  first  balanced  buget  for  the 
Federal  Government  in  more  than  10 
years.  I  stress  that  the  balanced  budget 
recommendation  will  be  reached  only  if 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
committees  of  the  Congress  are  willing  to 
make  hard  choices  on  many  spending 
bills  that  will  come  before  them  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Without  that  cooperation. 
without  those  hard  decisions,  we  shall 
not  have  a  balanced  budget,  regardless 
of  any  action  taken  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  I  shall  discuss  this 
in  greater  detail  later  on. 

Along  with  its  recommendation  that 
the  Nation  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in 
1981.  the  resolution  we  have  reported  has 
some  other  rather  historic  recommenda- 
tions. Of  foremost  importance,  it  provides 
for  real  growth  in  spending  for  national 
defense  of  more  than  5  percent.  Events 
of  a  week  ago  and  those  for  4  or  5  months 
preceding  thereto  demonstrate  vividly 
how  critical  increased  spending  in  this 
area  of  Government  is. 

This  budget  would  hold  outlays  for  do- 
mestic programs  about  $13  billion  below- 
current  law.  reversing  the  spending 
trends  of  1970  through  1979.  and  keeps 
overall  1981  spending  to  a  7.7-percent  in- 
crease over  the  revised  1980  budget.  Our 
recommendation  allows  for  no  new  do- 
mestic program  starts  in  fiscal  19B1.  Our 
recommendation  directs  10  other  com- 
mittees in  the  Senate  to  report  legisla- 
tion cutting  budget  authority  by  $13  bil- 
hon  and  outlays  by  $12.2  billion  in  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  combined  and  to  re- 
port these  savings  in  bills  by  June  9  of 
this  year. 

In  order  to  give  Congress  more  tools 
with  which  to  enforce  fiscal  discipline. 
we  have  made  a  series  of  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  the  Congressional 
Bud  ^t  and  Impoundment  .-^ct  of  1974. 

I  say  to  tho.se  who  will  be  on  the  floor 
in  the  next  2  days,  talking  about  the  fact 
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that  this  budget  on  the  one  hand  should 
be  cut  more,  I  hope  for  those  who  think 
it  should  be  cut  more  that  they  will  look 
at  the  reconciliation  section  of  this  res- 
olution and  ask  if  we  can  realistically 
expect  more  than  the  $13  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  that  must  be  reconciled. 
That  means  changes  in  the  law  or  that 
amount  of  budget  authority  will  not  be 
cut.  The  $12.2  billion  in  outlays  for  1980 
and  1981  must  be  reconciled,  meaning 
changes  in  the  law  must  occur,  for  us  to 
even  reach  the  $612.9  billion  in  outlays 
provided  in  this  budget. 

This  budget,  if  approved  and  enforced 
by  the  Congress,  will  be  a  clear  signal  to 
the  American  people  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  we  intend  to  get  our  economic 
house  in  order  during  the  next  5  years. 
By  balancing  the  budget,  we  will  ease  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation.  By  cutting 
spending  programs,  we  will  begin  to 
bring  our  fiscal  policy  in  line  with  mone- 
tary policy  and,  ultimately,  to  provide 
substantial  room  for  tax  reform,  which 
will,  over  the  next  few  years,  cut  the 
overall  effective  rate  of  taxation  on  the 
American  people  and  American  business. 

As  important,  if  our  recommendations 
are  accepted,  we  will  have  shown  the 
world  that  we  recognize  present  weak- 
nesses in  our  defense  structure  and  are 
committed  to  eliminating  those  weak- 
nesses. Above  all  other  considerations 
stands  this  one:  that  America  has  ig- 
nored her  national  security  for  too  long 
and  has  little  time  left  in  which  to  rem- 
edy manifest  deficiencies.  I  should  point 
out  that  during  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties, w^hile  spending  at  the  Federal  level 
increased  by  an  average  of  about  9  per- 
cent a  year,  spending  for  national  de- 
fense— in  real  terms — declined  an  av- 
erage of  2.5  percent  a  year.  Our  priori- 
ties have  been  misplaced  for  too  long 
and  this  resolution  begins  the  process 
of  correcting  that  hiibalauce. 

We  can  argue  for  months  the  merits 
of  the  macro-economic  assumptions  of 
this  resolution.  I  beheve,  in  light  of  the 
uncertainties  of  the  future,  our  assump- 
tions are  prudent  and  balanced.  But.  we 
must  all  agree  that  it  contains  spending 
recommendations  for  national  defense 
that  are  essential  for  our  security.  And. 
in  the  final  analysis,  all  of  our  fine  argu- 
ments about  macroeconomics  and  econ- 
ometric models  and  theoretical  im- 
provements to  the  resolution  remain 
much  less  critical  to  the  Nation's  future 
than  the  simple  issue  of  spending  enough 
to  insure  our  country's  military  strength. 
The  recommendations  of  the  resolution 
recognize  that  fact  of  life. 

I  should  add  that  the  resolution  we 
have  reported  has  other  attractive  fea- 
tures, in  addition  to  the  major  elements 
that  I  have  already  discussed  It  provides 
for  a  form  of  restraint  In  Federal  credit 
and  offbudget  activity  for  the  first  time 
It  allows  room  for  a  tax  cut  of  up  to 
SIO  billion,  if  a  balance  between  spending 
and  revenues  actually  occurs  at  the 
spending  target  of  $612.9  billion.  This 
tax  cut  can  be  given  to  the  American 
people  only  if  Congress  shows  the  will 
to  cut  back  on  new  spending.  This,  as 
one  of  our  committee  members  put  it, 
is  a  "good  behavior  tax  cut  "  We  need  a 
tax  cut,  not  just  this  year  but  for  the 
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next  few  years.  The  resolution  allows 
room  for  such  a  cut,  if  Congress  will 
cooperate,  and  if  the  various  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees  under- 
stand they,  too,  are  part  of  this  process 
as  described  in  the  resolution  by  way  of 
reconciUation  and  other  teeth  built  into 
it. 

In  specific  terms,  then,  those  are  the 
many  strengths  of  this  resolution.  Let 
me  for  a  moment  address  in  more  gen- 
eral terms  the  entire  philosophy  behind 
this  resolution,  as  I  perceive  it. 

It  has  been  claimed  dramatically  and 
with  wide-spread  media  coverage,  that 
this  is  a  flawed  budget.  It  has  been 
charged,  by  a  vocal  minority,  that  this 
budget  will  leave  the  poor  in  the  streets, 
unhoused,  unfed,  and  uncared  for.  It 
has  been,  in  short,  the  contentions  of 
some  that  this  budget  is  immoral  and 
unwise.  These  charges  are  not  only  false, 
but  they  do  a  grave  disservice  to  the 
process  through  which  this  imprece- 
dented  budget  has  been  devised. 

What  has  been  unwise,  has  been  the 
behavior  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  past. 

I  contend  that  it  is  unwise  and  wrong, 
to  make  promises  to  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  that  you  do 
not  keep.  We  have  promised  a  balanced 
budget,  and  restraint  on  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  this  resolution  keeps  that 
promise. 

I  contend  that  it  is  unwise  to  so  ham- 
string your  military  forces  that  they 
cannot  spend  enough  on  operations  and 
maintenance  to  keep  their  equipment  in 
fighting  conditions;  that  some  of  them 
must  get  food  stamps  to  feed  their  fam- 
ilies; and,  that  the  Nation's  basic  se- 
curity is  threatened. 

I  contend  that  it  is  unwise  to  follow 
a  policy  that  allows  inflation  to  soar  to 
almost  20  percent,  and  that  erodes  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  American, 
especially  the  elderly  and  the  poor  who 
suffer  most  under  inflation. 

It  is  unwise  and  immoral,  to  allow 
taxes  and  the  cost  of  lining  to  eat  away 
by  an  annual  rate  of  almost  10  percent 
the  real  take-home  pay  of  working 
Americans. 

And.  it  is  unwise,  and  inaccurate,  to 
assert  that  this  budget  resolution  ignores 
the  plight  of  the  poor,  the  unemployed, 
and  the  disadvantaged.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  spending  for  almost  every  social 
program  in  the  Government  increases 
under  this  budget.  We  were  not  cowed 
as  we  began  to  attack  the  problems  of 
overlapping  programs,  of  eligibility  re- 
forms that  have  been  ignored  for  too 
long,  and  of  real  savings  that  could  be 
realized  in  Federal  programs  without 
hurting  any  truly  needy  person. 

In  short,  it  w^ould  have  been  unwise 
to  have  recommended  otherwise  than 
what  the  committee  has  recommended 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

This  budget  recommendation  has 
shortcomings,  of  course.  The  1980  spend- 
ing revisions  are  disappointingly  high. 
But.  it  is  critical  to  remember  that  events 
well  beyond  the  control  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  compelled  much  of 
this  increased  spending.  Legislative  sav- 
ings assumed  in  last  year's  second  con- 
current    budget     resolution    were    not 


passed  nor  even  reported  by  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  Inflation,  driven  by 
a  whole  host  of  forces,  soared  well  be- 
yond the  rate  assumed  when  we  pre- 
sented the  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980  to  the  Sen- 
ate last  fall.  Interest  rates  reached  20 
percent,  adding  $7.4  billion  m  unantici- 
pated mterest  costs  to  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  recom- 
mendations include  yet  another  attempt 
to  impose  the  discipline  ol  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  on  the  1980  budget.  We  have 
asked  for  reconciliation  in  the  amount 
of  $2.6  billion.  We  have  no  mtentions  of 
turning  our  back  on  savmgs  necessary  in 
the  1980  budget  if  we  are  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  in  1981. 

Earher.  I  noted  that  the  failure  of  the 
authorizing  committees  to  report  legis- 
lation that  would  reform  existmg  pro- 
grams in  order  to  bring  about  savmgs 
we  have  assumed  m  our  budget  reccwn- 
mendations  remains  a  serious  problem. 
Let  me  expand  on  that  by  saying  simply 
that  if  the  authorizing  committees  do  not 
make  changes  in  existmg  programs  soon, 
then  the  Federal  budget  wiU  simply  be 
out  of  control. 

In  our  resolution  we  have  asked  that 
overlapping  benefits  in  food  stamps  be 
ended;  that  dead-end  public  service  em- 
ployment jobs  be  terminated  and  more 
emphasis  be  put  on  training  our  citizens 
for  jobs  with  a  future,  that  overall  effi- 
ciencies be  achieved  throughout  all  of  the 
Federal  system,  including  substantial 
savings  in  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  Government:  that  those  who 
are  not  truly  needy  join  to  some  extent 
to  help  on  the  battle  against  infiauon; 
imd  that  we  achieve  reforms  everywhere 
we  can  in  Government.  To  do  all  of  this 
will  take  changes  m  legislation  or,  at 
minimum,  a  resistance  to  legislation 
overturning  our  recommendations.  We 
are  fully  aware  that  the  Senate  can  re- 
ject our  recommendations  at  any  time 
it  chooses.  We  have  no  more  power  than 
what  the  Senate  will  allow  us  in  this 
fight  for  fiscal  prudence.  If  the  author- 
izing committees  continue  "business  as 
usual. "  then  we  shall  not  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1981.  It  is  that  simple. 

In  the  longer  term,  the  situation  is 
even  more  bleak  unless  the  authorizing 
committees  move  to  change  existing 
laws.  We  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  sus- 
tain our  military  budget,  to  make  the 
improvements  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  education  programs  that  the 
future  will  demand,  and  still  allow  $260 
billion  of  this  budget  to  be  driven  by  in- 
flation alone,  without  congressional  in- 
tervention. The  question  of  indexed  pro- 
grams— programs  that  increase  as  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  increases,  without 
need  for  congressional  approval  of  such 
increases — remains  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous budgetary  Questions  facing  us  The 
committee  considered  changes  in  the  in- 
dex used  to  measure  the  size  of  auto- 
matic increase;  the  committee  consid- 
ered taking  only  a  percentage  of  the  CPI 
for  the  year  1981.  At  the  present  time,  we 
have  decided  not  to  make  a  specific  rec- 
ommendation either  on  the  index  or  on 
the  advisability  of  dropping  indexing  al- 
together in  favor  of  annual  appropria- 
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tions.  As  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget  involving  indexed  and  entitle- 
ment programs  increases,  however,  we 


cess  of  the  allocation  to  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  be  enrolled  until  we  have 
completed  action  on  the  second  concur- 


the  reconciliation  instructions  contained 
within  this  resolution.  We  have  seen  that 
reconciliation  can  be  ignored.  We  have 
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not  only   because   of   the   assumptions    tion,  which  is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 

and  recommendations  and  outlays  and     ture  of  our  economy. 
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tions.  As  the  percentage  of  the  Federal 
budget  involving  indexed  and  entitle- 
ment programs  increases,  however,  we 
will  find  that  we  have  allowed  the  budget 
to  move  under  our  control.  And.  at  some 
point,  all  this  Nation  will  be  able  to  af- 
ford to  do  is  transfer  funds  from  tax- 
payer to  tax  recipient,  maintain  a  stand- 
ing military,  and  allow  other  functions  of 
the  Government  to  be  crushed  kwtween 
these  two  imperatives. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  will 
support  reforms  m  present  programs,  in- 
cluding changing  income  limits  and 
other  eligibility  requirements,  and  will 
support  a  new  look  at  indexing  of  pro- 
grams. I,  for  one.  do  not  want  to  be  in 
this  Senate  when  the  day  comes  that 
we  have  no  room  for  Federal  partner- 
ships with  our  people  in  education,  re- 
search and  basic  science,  agriculture  in- 
novation, transportation,  economic  de- 
velopment, environmental  management, 
and  the  many  other  legitimate  functions 
of  Government  that  have  led  to  such  a 
high  qiiality  of  life  in  the  country.  Yet. 
we  run  that  ver>'  risk  unless  we  change 
the  nature  of  indexed  and  entitlement 
programs. 

In  stark  terms.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
the  situation  m  the  1981  budget.  Auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustments  tied  to 
the  CPI  will  reach  $22  billion  for  the 
Federal  Government.  We  have  recom- 
mended in  our  budget  for  1981  only  $18.5 
billion  growth  in  domestic  programs, 
other  than  required  interest  payments. 
We  are  asking  other  programs  to  take 
cuts  to  pay  for  indexing.  When  one  con- 
siders other  entitlement  programs  that 
are  not  indexed  but  m  which  increased 
participation  has  caused  costs  to  soar  be- 
yond our  assumptions,  one  can  see  that 
even  deeper  cuts  are  being  made  in  the 
bone  and  muscle  of  certain  critical  Fed- 
eral programs  because  we  have  not  sum- 
moned up  the  courage  to  review  and  re- 
vise the  indexed  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams. And.  just  as  a  footnote,  within  4 
years,  .spending  within  our  function 
called  Income  Security  will  be  as  large  as 
the  entire  Federal  budget  just  4  years 
ago.  That  is  the  effect  of  compounding 
in  indexed  social  programs.  All  of  which 
are  transfer  payments.  When  that  hap- 
pens, many  other  programs  will  simply 
cease  to  exist  as  their  funds  go  to  meet 
the  legal  demands  of  the  indexed  pro- 
grams. 

To  help  m  this  critical  need  to  en- 
force fiscal  restraint,  and  to  begin  to 
focus  Congress  attention  on  flaws  within 
present  programs,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended  a  series  of 
new  enforcement  procedures.  Some  of 
these  procedures  are  within  the  resolu- 
tion. They  would  limit  direct  loan  or  new 
loan  guarantee  legislation  unless  that 
legislation  contains  a  provision  that  the 
authority  for  such  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees be  contained  w  appropriation 
acts;  that  we  protect  our  balanced  budget 
for  1981  by  not  allowing  tax  cut  legis- 
lation to  be  actually  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent, until  both  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions have  been  complied  with  and  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981  be  passed:  and.  finally, 
that  no  1981  legislation  providing  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  in  ex- 


cess of  the  allocation  to  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  be  enrolled  until  we  have 
completed  action  on  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  and  reconciliat.on 
has  occurred. 

These  three  sections  of  our  resolution — 
sections  16. 17,  and  18,  respectively — seem 
necessary  and  wise  to  me  They  are 
among  a  series  of  reforms  that  I  have 
suggested  in  the  past  and  follow  some 
of  the  recommendations  that  my  bill,  S. 
2471,  would  institute.  I  believe  that  they 
will  help  us  keep  our  budget  balanced  in 
1981,  will  enable  us  to  control  more  ef- 
fectively the  flow  of  funds  and  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  funding,  and  will  aid 
in  watching  loan  and  loan  guarantee 
measures.  I  believe  that  the  Senate  ought 
to  adopt  these  new  tools  that  will  make 
the  Senate's  fiscal  discipline  more  effec- 
tive. 

In  addition  to  those  three  parts  of  the 
resolution  itself,  we  have  recommended 
three  amendments  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974.  These  three  amendments  again 
follow  along  lines  of  similar  amendments 
to  the  act  that  I  have  proposed  in  S.  2471. 
My  only  objection  to  these  amendments, 
frankly,  is  that  they  may  not  go  far 
enough.  However,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
try  these  amendments  to  see  if  they  work; 
if  they  fail,  then  we  may  have  to  move 
toward  adopting  the  more  stringent 
measures  that  I  have  proposed  in  S.  2471. 
The  three  amendments  the  committee  is 
recommending  to  the  Senate  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  requiring  a  special  procedural 
vote  so  that  the  full  Senate  can  decide 
whether  it  wants  to  proceed  to  vote  on 
legislation  that  would  violate  a  func- 
tional total  under  a  budget  resolution  or 
that  would  violate  a  committee's  allo- 
cation under  a  budget  resolution; 

Second,  prohibiting  consideration  of 
any  bill  that  would  require  an  agency 
to  redirect  previously  appropriated  funds 
unless  that  bill  weis  reported  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  and 

Third,  delaying  the  actual  enrollment 
of  spending  legislation  until  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  the  fiscal 
year  in  question  and.  in  addition,  until 
Congress  has  completed  all  reconcilia- 
tion acts,  if  any  are  needed,  because  leg- 
islation in  question  would  cause  a  breach 
of  either  functional  totals  or  committee 
totals  under  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments, 
along  with  the  three  changes  that  are 
part  of  the  resolution  itself,  will  do  two 
important  things:  First,  they  will  put 
some  teeth  in  the  Budget  Act;  second, 
they  will  give  real  credibility  to  our 
promise  to  the  American  people  to  bal- 
ance the  1981  budget.  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  will  find  these  new  tools  impor- 
tant, perhaps  critical,  in  the  months 
ahead  as  it  makes  the  hard  choices  that 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  1981  budget 
in  balance.  Without  these  new  teeth,  and 
without  that  credibility,  we  may  well  find 
ourselves  back  in  the  position  of  not 
keeping  the  balanced  budget  promise  we 
have  made  to  Americans. 

The  new  enforcement  procedures  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  question  of 


the  reconciliation  instructions  contained 
within  this  resolution.  We  have  seen  that 
reconciliation  can  be  ignored.  We  have 
seen  that  reconciliation  late  in  the  year, 
as  the  Budget  Act  originally  set  forth. 
becomes  quite  difficult.  Thus,  we  have 
decided  to  give  the  Senate  more  time  to 
make  the  reconciliation  process  work.  In 
light  of  the  large  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions for  1981,  and  the  smaller  but  no 
less  difficult  1980  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions, it  seems  important  to  move  earlier 
in  the  year  and  to  give  the  Senate  the 
tools  to  make  sure  that  we  actually  do 
act.  I  strongly  endorse  our  reconcilia- 
tion instructions,  and  the  new  enforce- 
ment procedures,  and  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pass  the  resolution  and  the 
proposed  enforcement  amendments, 
which  would  become  sections  20.  21,  and 
22. 

I  would  close  today,  Mr.  President,  by 
noting  that  the  level  of  taxation  in  this 
resolution  is  higher  than  the  level  I 
would  have  chosen  as  perfect.  Tax 
receipts  for  1980  are  now  estimated  at 
$528  billion,  more  than  $11  billion  over 
the  level  for  1980  assumed  last  fall.  In 
1981.  revenues  will  reach  $612.9  billion, 
almost  $100  billion  higher  than  the  1980 
assumptions  contained  in  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  1980 
that  we  passed  last  fall.  This  tax  burden 
IS  simply  too  high;  it  extracts  a  terrible 
toll  from  the  economy  as  we  try  to  meet 
both  the  needs  for  new  domestic  jobs 
and  the  fundamental  challenge  of  over- 
seas industrial  competition.  The  com- 
mittees  recommendations  set  out  a  5- 
year  path  that  will  lead  to  a  series  of  tax 
cuts  of  more  than  $150  billion  through 
1985.  But.  to  accomplish  this,  we  must 
keep  Federal  spending  under  restraint. 
This  is  the  basic  political  and  policy 
challenge  facing  the  Congress.  Only  this 
plan  of  reduced  taxes  and  reduced  Fed- 
eral outlays  growth  will  restore  vitality 
to  the  economy.  Our  1-year  balanced 
budget,  as  desirable  as  it  is.  will  not 
solve  our  economic  woes. 

In  .summary.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
this  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
because  it  increases  spending  for  na- 
tional defense,  cuts  the  rate  of  growth  in 
overall  Federal  spending  to  7.7  percent 
and  results  in  a  decline  of  2  percent  in 
constant  dollar  Federal  spending  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  and  achieves  a  balanced 
budget  That,  frankly,  is  an  extraordi- 
nary feat  and  one  that  few  predicted 
when  we  betran  this  process.  I  wish  to 
mention  the  hard  work  of  our  chair- 
man. Senator  Muskie.  and  our  ranking 
minority  Member.  Senator  Bellmon. 
This  resolution  is  trulv  bipartisan  in  na- 
ture and  the  lion's  share  of  the  credit 
for  this  document  must  go  to  the  leader- 
ship on  the  committee.  I  also  wish  to 
commend  the  work  of  our  new  chair- 
man. Mr  HoLLiNGs  Mr.  Hollings  has 
fought  hard  during  debate  on  this  res- 
olution and  contributed  a  great  deal  to 
this  process.  I  have  faith  he  will  con- 
tinue the  strong  leadership  that  we  need 
for  the  success  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr  President,  I  say  to  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member  that  I 
think  the  next  week  to  10  days  are 
going  to  be  historic  days  in  the  Senate. 
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not  only  because  of  the  assumptions 
and  recommendations  and  outlays  and 
budget  authority,  but  also,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  give  Senators  an  oppor- 
tunity, because  of  the  enforcement  pro- 
visions recommended,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  really  want  a  budg- 
et procedure  that  has  a  real  chance  of 
bringing  fiscal  responsibility  and  fiscal 
restraint  to  a  national  policy  that  in 
the  past  has  found  it  very  difficult  to 
control  its  insatiable  appetite  to  spend 
and  its  insatiable  appetite  to  promise, 

promise,  promise.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
suggests  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  against  both  sides. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
45  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  against  this 
resolution  in  committee  and  I  will  op- 
pose it  again  here  today  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
strongly  favor  balancing  the  Federal 
budget. 

To  attain  a  balanced  budget.  I  was 
willing  in  committee  and  will  be  will- 
ing on  the  floor  to  vote  against  pro- 
grams and  projects  I  support. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support 
this  version  of  a  balanced  budget — a 
version  that  achieves  balance  at  the 
expense  of  programs  that  serve  the 
neediest  and  most  vulnerable  members 
of  our  society. 

■When  this  resolution  came  to  a  vote 
in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  said  that  we 
on  the  committee  had  "done  a  very, 
very  evil  job  as  far  as  the  American 
people  are  concerned." 

I  believe  that  it  was  an  evil  thing  to 
take  almost  a  billion  dollars  out  of  the 
President's  request  for  various  youth 
employment  programs — and  to  do  so 
at  a  time  when  the  unemplojTnent  rate 
among  minority  youth  in  our  inner  cit- 
ies is  running  at  a  devastating  60  to  65 
percent.  According  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  these  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee actions  mean  that  7,000  young  peo- 
ple aged  21  and  below  will  not  be 
served. 

What  kind  of  savings  is  it,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, to  sit  by  while  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  young  people  enter  adulthood 
without  having  known  what  it  is  to  be 
employed?  What  are  the  future  costs 
of  this  decision  in  welfare  payments, 
in  crime  and  in  the  loss  to  our  society 
of  productive  citizens? 

How  much  sense  does  it  make,  Mr. 
President,   to  slash  vocational   educa- 


tion, which  is  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture of  our  economy. 

Where  is  the  wisdom  in  taking  $200 
million  in  title  I  funds  from  school 
districts  that  enroll  large  numbers  of 
low-income  children  at  a  time  when 
studies  show  that  title  I  programs  are 
working  to  improve  basic  achieve- 
ment? 

And  what  do  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try gain  by  the  cuts  this  resolution  im- 
poses upon  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  by  its  failure  to  make  room 
in  the  budget  for  the  child  health  as- 
sessment program. 

By  not  f  imding  the  child  health  assess- 
ment program,  we  will  fail  to  dehver  ade- 
quate health  care  to  1.3  million  children 
under  the  age  of  6  and  to  100.000  preg- 
nant women. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  of  children 
from  marginally  poor  homes,  50  percent 
have  at  least  2  medical  problems  that 
need  referral.  10  percent  have  elevated 
blood  lead  levels.  10  percent  have  visual 
problems.  3  percent  have  hearing  prob- 
lems, and  25  percent  have  dental  prob- 
lems. 

There  is  a  '•Catch-22"  in  the  law  that 
states  a  woman  is  not  eligible  for  pre- 
natal medicaid  benefits  unless  she  is  eli- 
gible for  AFDC.  And  she  is  not  eligible 
for  AFDC  unless  she  has  already  had  a 
child.  Thus,  first  pregnancies  are  often 
not  covered  for  poor  women. 

The  CHAP  bill  would  improve  this  sit- 
uation. But  there  is  no  room  for  CHAP 
in  this  resolution. 

If  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  do 
not  get  the  additional  40  million  dollars, 
as  proposed  in  the  President's  original 
budget,  the  following  programs  will  be 
cut: 

Intramural  research — research  that  is 
undertaken  by  the  highly  qualified,  out- 
standing scientists  of  the  NIH. 

Cancer  control  programs — commimity 
programs  for  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer. 

Cancer  centers  construction — build- 
ings to  be  constructed  in  a  variety  of 
communities  across  the  country  to  serve 
as  important  centers  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

Eye  disease  centers  construction — cen- 
ters for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
eye  disorders. 

Special  clinical  training  for  physi- 
cians— NIH  has  special  programs  for  the 
best  physicians  in  this  country  to  study 
the  truly  esoteric  diseases.  This  invalu- 
able training  cannot  be  obtained  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  It  is  crucial  for 
the  development  of  new  and  more  effec- 
tive treatments. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  heavy 
price  for  this  Nation  to  pay  for  a  very 
modest  budget  reduction. 

This  resolution  cuts  back  social  secur- 
ity benefits  by  $500  million — and  in  so 
doing,  it  breaks  an  unwritten  contract 
with  the  American  people,  who  have  a 
right  to  expect  those  benefits  in  return 
for  their  contributions  to  the  social  se- 
curity system. 

Those  cuts  were  undesignated,  but  two 
areas  are  most  frequently  cited  as  prime 
candidates  for  the  ax.  Those  are  bene- 
fit."^, for  children  who  are  students  in  col- 
lege, and  the  "death  benefit." 


The  college  benefits  go  to  widows  or 
widowers  who  have  children  below  the 
age  of  21  in  college.  Eliminating  this 
program  would  cut  back  promised  and 
earned  benefits  to  about  450.000  families 
each  year.  Proponents  of  this  cutback 
have  pointed  out  that  we  have  major 
Federal  educational  assistance  programs 
now,  but  they,  too.  are  being  cut. 

Death  benefits  are  lump-sum  payments 
to  a  decedent's  familv  or  esUte  to  par- 
tially cover  burial  and  related  costs.  The 
death  benefit  is  a  fiat  $255.  About  1.34 
million  families  received  this  benefit  last 
year.  That  benefit  was  earned;  that 
benefit  was  part  of  the  contract  And 
families  need  that  money  because  social 
security  benefits  are  not  paid  for  the 
month  of  death.  Here,  as  in  so  many 
other  cuUs  envisioned  by  this  resolution, 
the  impact  would  be  greatest  upon  lower 
income  families. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  the  resolu- 
tion reduces  veterans'  burial  benefits  by 
a  hundred  million  dollars. 

It  cuts  revenue  sharing  by  $2.5  billion. 
In  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  in  many 
others,  half  the  revenue  sharing  money 
goes  to  support  education. 

And  Mr.  President,  in  what  may  be 
the  crudest  and  most  unrealistic  cut  of 
all,  the  resolution  calLs  for  a  billion  dol- 
lar reduction  in  the  food  stamp  program 

The  committee  took  that  action  in  the 
full  knowledge  that  rising  food  costs  and 
escalating  unemployment  have  led  to  un- 
precedented demand  for  food  stamp  ben- 
efits. Soon,  we  will  consider  an  emer- 
gency $750  million  supplementary'  ap- 
propriation to  carr>'  the  program  through 
June  30.  And  to  go  on  beyond  that  date. 
the  Congress  will  have  to  provide  a  total 
addition  of  $2.6  billion. 

Mr  President,  on  April  6,  the  Toledo 
Blade  in  my  own  State  carried  a  remark- 
able article  by  Arm  Weber  on  the  growing 
demand  for  public  assistance  in  an  area 
that  has  been  hard  hit  by  layoffs  in  the 
auto  industry.  She  pointed  out  in  this 
article,  which  I  will  soon  quote  to  you. 
that  food  stamps  are  no  longer  just  the 
problem  of  the  very  poor,  but  food  stamps 
are  now  needed  by  middle  class  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  have  a  job  in  thus 
economy. 

Let  me  quote  to  you  some  of  what  she 
wrote: 

The  metal  folding  chairs  at  the  food  stamp 
office  at  1302  Champlaln  St.  are  being  warmed 
these  days  by  people  who  never  thought 
they'd  have  to  be  there  .  . 

Hard  times  eat  away  at  Independence.  The 
sweUlng  county  welfare  rolls  Include  names 
of  Individuals  and  families  who  a  year  or  so 
ago  wouldn't  have  dreamed  of  asking  for 
food  stamps,  general  relief,  or  other  forms  of 
public  assistance  The  difference  today  Is  eco- 
nomic conditions — unemployment,  dimin- 
ished buying  power,  hlgher-than-ever  utility 
bills. 

"This  Is  the  first  time  I've  ever  done  this, 
and  I  hope  I  never,  ever  have  to  again."  a 
Holland  woman  said  as  she  waited  at  the 
Champlaln  office  on  a  dreary  April  day 

A  few  chairs  away  was  another  new  appli- 
cant. Although  the  lald-off  Jeep  press  opera- 
tor appeared  remarkably  cheerful,  her  words 
came  slowly 

"This  Is  my  first  time.  It's  hard  And  the 
waiting        It's  too  much." 

The  most  recent  figures  available  from  the 
state  department  of  public  welfare  show  that 
In   January,    there   were   23,801    food   stamp 
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In  Lucaa  County,  up  43  percent  from 
January.  1979.  Statewide  the  Increase  was  26 
oercent  from  257.404  in  Jsuiuaury  a  year  aKO 


The  committee  left  untouched  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  pork  barrel  funding  of  water  pro- 


And  while  doing  all  of  these  short- 
sighted   and    contradictory    things,    the 
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We  have  had  19  years  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  of  which  President  Ken- 


They  never  worry  when  the  contractor 
comes  in  and  says  it  is  going  to  cost  more 


records   of   waste,   overruns,    and   poor 
management.  There  are  comoanies  that 
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In  Lucaa  County,  up  43  percent  from 
January,  1979.  Statewide  the  Increase  was  26 
percent  from  257,404  In  January  a  year  ago 
to  334343. 

According  to  the  supervisor  of  a  food 
stamp  unit,"  people  are  coming  In  to  apply 
sooner  these  days,  sometimes  even  before  the 
layoff  az  falls." 

"They  used  to  wait  awhile,  drawing  on  sav- 
ings or  other  resources."  she  observed. 

But  now  they're  better  educated  about  the 
availability  of  food  stamps,  and  they  gen- 
erally don't  have  as  much  tucked  away  In 
savings  to  tide  them  over. 

"More  people  are  living  from  paycheck  to 
paycheck."  she  speculated. 

She  said  she  also  has  noticed  that  people 
with  higher  Incomes  are  applying  now  when 
they  wouldn't  have  perhaps  a  year  ago. 

Now,  money  doesn't  go  as  far.  They  can't 
meet  bills,  and  they're  looking  for  help 
wherever  they  can  get  it. 

Mr.  President,  that  story  from  Toledo 
is  today  being  repeated  in  cities  and 
towns  all  across  this  county. 

Today,  as  the  administration's  pro- 
gramed recession  takes  effect,  we  see 
massive  layoffs  m  the  housing  industry, 
in  the  auto  industry,  m  steel,  in  rubber, 
glass  and  in  a  host  of  other  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  thought  I  would 
stand  in  the  Chamber  and  talk  about  a 
progTEuned  recession,  a  recession  that 
is  greeted  with  glee  by  the  administra- 
tion when  it  gets  worse,  a  recession  that 
they  wrung  their  hands  about  when  it 
did  not  come  soon  enough.  Never  did  I 
think  that  I  as  a  Senator  or  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  pubhc  would  see  a  Democratic 
administration  programing  a  reces- 
sion. But  that  is  indeed  what  has  oc- 
curred, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  as  a 
consequence  of  that  it  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  the  demand  for  food  stamp  as- 
sistance will  grow  and  grow  substantial- 
ly in  the  months  to  come. 

Yet  the  Budget  Committee  in  the  face 
of  that  evidence  cut  the  food  stamps 
program  $1  billion. 

That  is  a  shameful  cut.  And  it  is  wild- 
ly unrealistic. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  presents 
a  budget  that  is  balanced  on  the  backs 
of  this  Nation's  poor,  of  the  elderly  of 
the  children  and  of  the  sick. 

This  resolution  represents  a  flat  re- 
jection of  the  principles  that  this  Con- 
gress and  this  administration  endorsed 
m  enacting  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978. 

This  budget  is  Humphrey-Hawkins 
standing  on  its  head. 

It  is  regressive  and  it  ill -serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  heard  the  argu- 
ment that  these  cuts  are  painful  but 
necessary. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  tough  talk  about 
hard  choices  and  biting  the  bullet. 

AH  one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  that 
chart  that  stands  behind  me  and  he  will 
learn  who  is  biting  the  buUet  and  what 
the  hard  choices  are. 

He  will  see  that  the  national  defense 
budget  is  up  substantially  and  that  those 
other  items,  the  only  other  items  that 
are  up  are  those  that  have  built-in  fig- 
ures that  cannot  be  affected. 

But  the  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
committee  was  not  forced  to  cut  people 
programs  for  lack  of  other  options 

Par  from  It. 


The  committee  left  untouched  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  pork  barrel  funding  of  water  pro- 
jects. 

And  this  year,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  spend  $48  million  for  an  anti- 
smoking  campaign  run  by  HEW  and  $337 
million  for  tobacco  subsidies  through  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  USDA's  tobacco  program  began  in 
the  1930's  when  tobacco  farmers  were 
getting  as  little  as  6  cents  a  pound  for 
their  product.  Today,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment guarantees  a  minimum  price  of 
$1.40  a  pound  and  controls  supply 
through  a  system  that  makes  a  mockery 
of  the  free  market  system. 

Tobacco  is  not  produced  in  this  country 
by  any  farmer  who  wants  to  grow  it, 
rather,  tobacco  may  be  produced  only  by 
those  who  hold  an  acreage  allotment  as- 
signed more  than  30  years  ago. 

Those  allotments  are  as  hereditary  as 
any  feudal  domain  in  medieval  Europe. 
They  are  valuable.  A  200  acre  farm 
with  a  10  acre  tobacco  allotment  is  worth 
up  to  $50,000  more  than  an  identical 
farm  without  an  allotment 

I  am  aware.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  many  farmers  in  this  country — some 
in  my  own  State — who  have  come  to  de- 
pend on  this  system. 

I  am  aware  that  ending  the  Federal 
program  would  increase  tobacco  supplies 
and  possibly  make  tobacco  products 
cheaper. 

I  am  willing  to  support  proposals  to 
assist  fanners  who  would  be  affected  by 
the  end  of  those  programs.  That  could 
be  done  by  taxing  lower  priced  to- 
bacco that  would  come  to  market  with 
the  entry  of  new  growers.  And  it  could 
also  be  accomplished  through  new  taxes 
on  the  tobacco  companies,  whose  $1.8 
billion  in  net  income  in  1979  produced  a 
19.2  percent  annual  rate  of  return  on 
investment,  making  tobacco  the  Nation's 
third  most  profitable  industry,  behind 
only  oil  and  drugs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  should 
not  be  in  the  business  of  promoting  in 
any  way  the  production,  sale  or  export  of 
tobacco. 

Let  us  review  some  of  what  is  known 
about  smoking  and  health. 

As  a  group,  smokers  have  a  70  percent 
increased  risk  of  death  over  nonsmokers 
of  the  same  age.  Heavy  smokers  rim  a 
100  percent  higher  risk  of  early  death. 

Smokers  are  more  frequently  afflicted 
than  nonsmokers  with  chronic  condi- 
tions— bronchitis,  emphysema,  sinusitis, 
peptic  ulcer  disease. 

Male  smokers  lose  33  percent  more 
workdays  than  nonsmokers.  FV>r  women, 
that  figure  is  45  percent. 

Smoking  clearly  and  unequivocally 
causes  cancer — of  the  lung,  larynx, 
mouth  and  esophagus. 
Smoking  is  linked  with  heart  disease. 
Smoking  by  pregnant  women  increases 
the  incidence  of  fetal  death  and  lowers 
birth  weights. 

Smoking.  Mr.  President,  is  one  of  this 
Nation's  two  or  three  leading  public 
health  problems. 

Yet  we  see  a  committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  cut  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, health  research  and  education, 
and  leave  untouched  this  irrational  and 
wholly  unjustified  tobacco  program. 


And  while  doing  all  of  these  short- 
sighted and  contradictory  things,  the 
committee  came  at  defense  spending  with 
all  the  discipline  and  fiscal  restraint  of 
that  famous  drunken  sailor  of  whom  my 
friends  in  the  other  party  are  so  fond 
of  speaking. 

In  an  editorial  that  appeared  on  April 
4,  the  St.  Louis  Post  Ehspatch  had  this  to 
.say  about  the  Budget  Committee's  prior- 
ities: 

When  surgery  Is  decreed,  those  who  make 
the  Incisions  have  a  heavy  responsibility  to 
do  two  things.  First,  they  must  not  cut  im- 
portant social  programs  so  severely  that 
hunger,  poverty,  illiteracy — the  misery.  In 
short,  that  stUl  exists  In  this  abundant  na- 
tion— are  made  worse.  Second,  there  must  be 
evident  fairness,  so  that  no  sector  Is  singled 
out  for  the  sacrifice. 

The  defense  spending  proposals  now  being 
considered  violate  bo.h  principles.  There  is 
no  fairness  to  an  arrangement  that  adds 
billions  to  the  military  without  making  a 
clear — and  in  the  instance  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee,  any  case  for  It 
an-i  the  greater  the  Pentagon's  share  of  the 
economy,  the  greater  the  burden  for  the  rest 
of  the  nation.  Less  efficient  mail  service  will 
not  take  food  off  any  tables;  trading  food 
stamps  for  guns  will. 

In  Mr  Carter's  first  budget,  defense  spend- 
ing came  to  23.7  percent  of  the  total.  That 
figure  now  stands  at  24  6  percent.  Is  nobody 
left  In  Congress  to  demand  that  this  in- 
crease, at  a  moment  of  Imposed  austerity 
everywhere  else,  be  Justified? 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
commitment  to  a  strong  defense  for  this 
Nation, 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  we  purchase 
security  by  throwing  around  billions  of 
taxpayer  dollars  without  obliging  the 
armed  services  to  practice  sound,  cost- 
conscious  methods  of  mana.?ement. 

We  cannot  justify  giving  a  blanket  ex- 
emption to  the  DOD  from  the  responsi- 
bility to  give  the  taxpayer  a  maximum 
return  on  his  or  her  hard-earned  dollars. 

We  cannot  treat  the  military  budget 
as  privileged,  untouchable,  fiscal  terri- 
tory. By  so  doing,  we  not  only  abandon 
our  own  responsibilities,  we  weaken  in 
the  long  run  the  effectiveness  of  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Waste  and  ineflBciency  in  the  Defense 
Department  is  nothing  new.  Listen,  for 
example,  to  what  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  said  in  his  first  budget  message 
in  1961: 

The  elimination  of  waste,  duplication,  and 
outmoded  or  unjustifiable  expenditure  itema 
from  the  defense  budget  is  a  long  and  ardu- 
ous undertaking,  resisted  by  special  argu- 
ments and  interests  from  economic,  military, 
technical  and  other  special  groups.  There  are 
hundreds  of  ways,  most  of  them  with  some 
merit,  for  spending  billions  of  dollars  on  de- 
fense; and  it  is  understandable  that  every 
critic  of  this  budget  will  have  a  strong  pref- 
erence for  economy  on  some  expenditures 
other  than  those  that  affect  his  branch  of 
the  service,  or  his  plant,  or  his  community. 

But  hard  decisions  must  be  made.  Un- 
needed  facilities  or  projects  must  be  phased 
out.  The  defense  establishment  must  be  lean 
and  fit.  efficient  and  effective,  always  ad- 
Justing  to  new  opportunities  and  advances, 
and  planning  for  the  future.  The  national 
interest  must  be  weighed  against  siieclal  or 
local  Interest;  and  It  Is  the  national  Interest 
that  calls  upon  us  to  cut  our  losses  and  cut 
back  those  programs  In  which  a  very  dim 
promise  no  longer  Justifies  a  very  large  cost. 
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We  have  had  19  years  to  make  the 
hard  decisions  of  which  President  Ken- 
nedy spoke.  But  have  we  made  them? 

On  January  3,  1979,  the  New  York 
Times  published  an  interview  with  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown,  who 
said: 

That  his  key  disappointment  so  far  was 
his  inability  to  induce  genuine  cost  efficiency 
within  the  Defense  Department,  I  have 
found. 

Secretary  Brown  stated: 

That  efficiency  with  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
Is  deprivation  of  expected  economic  gains  to 
somebody — whether  it's  people  In  a  city  near 
a  base  that  efficiency  says  we  should  close, 
or  the  unhapplness  of  a  civil  servant  who 
wants  to  have  a  bigger  across-the-board  rise 
In  salary  or  unhapplness  of  a  military  service 
who  does  not  want  to  see  some  of  its  activi- 
ties consolidated  with  another  service. 

Sound  familiar?  It  should  because  the 
glaring  deficiencies  we  see  today  in  the 
DOD's  management  have  not  improved 
in  the  slightest  since  President  Kermedy 
spoke  of  them  in  1961. 

In  December  1978,  in  a  letter  that 
Senators  Proxmire,  Hatfield,  Stafford, 
McGovERN,  and  Nelson  joined  me  in 
sending  to  President  Carter,  we  pointed 
out  that  the  systems  acquisition  report 
quarterly  update  issued  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  on  September  30,  1978. 
demonstrates  that  something  is  very 
wrong  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
DOD  spends  the  taxpayers'  money.  That 
SAR  showed  that  55  major  Pentagon 
projects,  whose  total  cost  was  initially 
estimated  at  approximately  $125  billion, 
were  in  fact  going  to  cost  the  people  of 
this  country  well  over  $210  billion.  One- 
third  of  that  $85  billion  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  inflation.  Much  of  the 
other  $57  billion  is  the  clear  result  of 
waste,  bad  planning,  and  outright  mis- 
management. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
wrote  that  letter  today  the  total  cost 
figure  would  be  $256  billion,  not  $210 
biUion. 

Another  example  we  used  in  our  letter 
late  in  1978  was  the  cost  of  acquiring 
545  YAH-64  advanced  attack  helicopters. 
That  program  was  initially  estimated 
to  cost  $1.89  billion  or  $3.47  million  per 
unit.  In  the  September  1978  SAR,  the 
YAH-65  program  was  projected  to  cost 
an  estimated  $4.14  billion,  or  $7.4  million 
for  each  helicopter  compared  to  the 
$3.47  million  originally  used.  And  in  fis- 
cal year  1981,  the  price  tag  per  unit  will 
reach  $10  million,  about  3  times  the 
original  figure. 

In  1978,  each  Perry  class  frigate  was 
expected  to  cost  $139  million.  Today,  the 
cost  per  ship  has  risen  to  nearly  $255 
million,  almost  double  in  less  than  2 
years.  Inflation  has  been  severe  since 
1978,  but  not  severe  enough  to  turn  a 
figure  of  139  into  a  figure  of  255. 

The  program  cost  for  the  F-18  Hornet 
was  estimated  at  $14.3  billion  in  1978. 
For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  F-18  program 
cost  estimate  has  reached  $29.1  billion 
and  the  unit  cost  will  exceed  $30  million. 
Again,  Mr.  President,  inflation  cannot 
account  for  the  cost  doubling. 

But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  people  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  not  concerned  about  increased  costs. 


They  never  worry  when  the  contractor 
comes  in  and  says  it  is  going  to  cost  more 
today  than  it  did  yesterday.  They  do  not 
provide  the  kind  of  vigor  and  determi- 
nation and  zeal  that  private  business- 
men do.  No;  they  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  cost  overruns. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  Run- 
away costs  characterize  our  entire  de- 
fense procurement  program. 

These  vast  overruns  are  unacceptable 
They  have  injected  inflationary  pres- 
sures into  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and 
if  they  are  permitted  to  continue,  they 
will  undermine  even  further  the  public's 
shaken  faith  in  our  commitment  to  go 
beyond  rhetoric  to  reduce  wasteful  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  bring  inflation 
under  control.  Wasteful  spending  has 
nothing  to  do  with  having  an  adequate 
military  establishment. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Department  of 
Defense  acted  as  a  private  corporation 
in  controlling  contractor  costs  and  im- 
proving productivity,  the  savings  to  the 
taxpayer  would  amoimt  to  billions  of 
dollars,  probably  as  many  or  more  bil- 
lions of  dollars  than  this  budget  pro- 
vides for  in  excess  spending.  A  joint 
DOD-OMB  study  on  aircraft  capacity 
utilization  released  in  January  1977.  for 
example,  found  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment was  supporting  excess  capacity  in 
the  aircraft  industry  to  the  tune  of  $300 
million  per  year.  And  an  earlier  study 
prepared  by  the  Air  Force  Logistics 
Command  concluded  that  up  to  21  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  a  typical  Air  Force 
production  contract  represents  payment 
for  nonproductive  use  of  labor  by  the 
contractor. 

According  to  the  AFLC.  a  20-percent 
improvement  in  labor  productivity  on 
the  part  of  the  11  major  Air  Force  con- 
tractors surveyed  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment ever  $1  billion. 

These  vast  expenses  have  nothing  to 
do  with  maintaining  the  strength  of  our 
military  forces.  They  are.  pure  and  sim- 
ple, the  result  of  a  system  that  permits 
DOD  officials  to  operate  as  though  the 
public  purse  has  no  limits.  It  is  a  system 
that  can  and  must  be  changed. 

It  is  a  system  to  which  we  should  be 
addressing  ourselves  as  we  talk  about 
taking  billions  of  dollars  in  this  budget 
out  of  human  needs  programs  and  put- 
ting them  into  programs  which  we  do 
not  even  have  any  idea  as  to  what  the 
dollars  are  to  be  used  for. 

But  no  reform  will  have  any  beneficial 
effect  as  long  as  the  DOD  continues  to 
bail  out  wasteful  contractors.  Admiral 
Rickover  hEis  described  what  happens 
when  contractors  know  that  they  can 
always  count  upon  the  Pentagon  to  save 
them  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  bad  management. 

Large  defense  contractors  can  let  costs 
come  where  they  will  and  count  on  getting 
relief  from  the  DOD  through  changes  and 
claims,  relaxation  or  procurement  regulations 
and  laws  ...  or  other  escape  mechanisms  . 
they  will  make  their  money  whether 
their  product  is  good  or  bad:  whether  their 
price  Is  fair  or  higher  than  It  should  be 
whether  delivery  Is  on  time  or  late. 

I  believe  that  the  time  is  long-past  due 
for  decisive  action.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment  should   cut  off   contractors   with 


records  of  waste,  overruns,  and  poor 
management.  There  are  companies  that 
are  prepared  to  give  the  taxpayer  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  value  for  ever>-  doUar 
spent.  Those  are  the  companies  that 
should  get  the  Government's  business. 

In  1967.  then-Secretarj-  of  Defense 
Robert  McNamara  estimated  that  the 
failure  of  the  Pentagon  to  lake  advan- 
tage of  competition  contnbuted  to  the 
waste  of  as  much  as  25  cents  on  each 
procurement  dollar.  Little  has  happened 
in  the  past  11  years  to  change  that  situ- 
ation. 

Consistently,  year  after  year,  the  De- 
partment spends  fewer  than  10  percent 
of  its  procurement  dollars  through  con- 
tracts let  by  comp)etitive  sealed  bidding. 
And  just  as  consistently,  the  Pentagon 
takes  the  sole'source  route  for  over  half 
of  its  procurement  sp)ending. 

Defense  officials  have  argued  that  sole 
source  contracts  are  necessar>'  in  order 
to  acquire  sophisticated  items  that 
cannot  be  procured  through  price  com- 
petition. This  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  Department 
routinely  lets  sole  source  contracts  for 
items  that  could  readily  be  purchased  on 
the  open  market. 

Two  years  ago,  to  take  only  one  of 
many  instances,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  joined  me  in  filing 
suit  in  Federal  court  to  require  the  Navy 
to  use  competitive  bidding  to  procure  the 
CTX.  an  off-the-shelf  light  cargo  air- 
craft. In  spite  of  the  clear  intent  of  the 
Senate,  made  abundantly  clear  in  a  col- 
loquy between  Senator  Goldwater,  my- 
self, and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and  in 
spite  of  the  existence  of  several  compe- 
tent suppliers,  the  Navy  in  the  end  pro- 
cured the  CTX  through  a  sole  source 
contract  after  our  case  was  dismissed  on 
a  technicality.  This  decision  by  the  Nav>' 
is  typical  of  the  military's  procurement 
practices.  Year  after  year  the  DOD  has 
by  its  actions  made  it  clear  that  they  will 
buy  what  they  want  from  whom  they 
want  and  at  prices  set  by  some  military 
genius  in  a  procurement  ofiBce  who  could 
just  not  care  less  about  the  taxpayer's 
dollar. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
competition  can  lower  the  cost  to  the 
taxpayer  of  acquiring  even  highly  so- 
phisticated weaponry. 

In  1973.  a  study  prepared  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  examined  the  costs 
of  20  complex  weapons  systems  includ- 
ing sophisticated  electronics  and  missile 
systems.  These  contracts  originally  were 
awarded  through  sole  source  procure- 
ment, but  for  various  reasons  the  costs 
were  later  readjusted  by  price  competi- 
tive bids.  The  results  were  dramatic — 
price  decreases  averaging  51  percent. 

More  recently,  on  September  25,  1979, 
the  GAO  reported  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  on  the  status  of 
DOD's  efforts  at  procurement  reform 
That  study,  which  the  chairman  was  kind 
enough  to  initiate  at  my  request,  in- 
cluded data  supplied  by  the  DOD  on  its 
program  to  break  out  spare  parts  from 
larger  systems  for  competitive  acquisi- 
tion. 

At  the  Oklahoma  Air  Logistics  Center, 
a  turbine  shroud  cost  $86.23  when  pro- 
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cured  on  a  sole  source  basis.  Competitive  waste,  the  massive  inefficiency  that  is  since  identified  almost  $600  million  in 
procurement  lowered  the  cost  to  $6399.  standard  operating  procedure  at  the  inventory  losses,  govemmente  have  not 
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I  am  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
our  country  shall  be  the  strongest  mili- 

tjirv  nnwpr  nf  nnv  not.inn  in  fV»»  TunrlH 


is  done  to  the  credibility  of  this  well- 
conceived  program. 


nrv>«» 


The  amendment  calls  for  that  5-per- 
cent administrative  cut.  Applying  that 
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cured  on  a  sole  source  basis.  Competitive 
procurement  lowered  the  cost  to  $63. 99 

A  nut  assembly  that  cost  $246.29  on  a 
sole  source  basis  was  acquired  competi- 
tively for  $36.75,  about  one-seventh  of 
the  total  of  the  original  figure. 

A  panel  assembly  costing  $1,454  on  a 
sole  source  basis  was  purchased  through 
competition  for  $245,  about  one-sixth  of 
the  original  figure. 

Those  are  laudable  savings.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  unfortunately,  they  are  more 
the  exception  than  the  rule. 

In  his  lengthy  response  to  the  Decem- 
ber 1978  letter  signed  by  six  Senators. 
OMB  Ettrector  James  Mclntyre  wrote 
that  the  views  expressed  in  the  letter 
"are  completely  shared  and  supported  by 
the  President,  Secretary  Brown  and  my- 
self." He  went  on  to  point  out  that  "the 
Defense  budget  request  was  reduced  $1 
billion  for  the  very  reasons  you  cite. 
Expanded  use  of  competition,  contractor 
cost  control,  and  reliance  on  open-market 
products  can  and  will  be  put  into  effect  to 
achieve  these  economies."  These  prob- 
lems, Mr.  Mclntyre  wrote,  'are  all  effec- 
tively addressed  in  the  new  policies  now 
being  put  into  effect  under  OMB  circular 
A-109  governing  major  systems  acquisi- 
tions." 

The  GAO,  among  others,  has  raised 
questions  about  the  overall  effectiveness 
of  A-109  in  achieving  its  stated  goals. 
But  that  question  aside,  the  fact  is  that 
A-109  has  clearly  not  been  fully  imple- 
mented by  the  DOD. 

In  its  September  25.  1979.  report  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
GAO  reported  that: 

The  greatest  noncompliance  with  A-109 
appears  to  be  the  services'  reluctance  to  seek 
solutions  to  their  weapon  system  needs 
through  competition.  Preconceived  solutions 
are  still  being  proposed  as  needs,  rather  than 
seeking  solution  through  competitive  pro- 
posals. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  cannot  under- 
stand that.  As  a  businessman  of  many 
years  experience,  it  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension that  a  U.S.  Senator  must 
stand  here  on  the  floor  and  plead  with 
the  DOD  to  adopt  the  most  obvious,  the 
most  elementar>'  of  sound  business  prac- 
tices. 

But  the  DOD  just  will  not  do  it.  Presi- 
dents, Secretaries  of  Defense,  ranking 
officers — all  have  tried  and  all  have  failed 
to  fundamentally  change  a  bureaucracy 
whose  appetite  inevitably  rises  to  meet 
the  fimds  available. 

We  are  throwing  extra  billions  at  them 
now  in  this  budget  resolution.  If  we 
added  another  $5  or  $10  billion  over  and 
above  what  we  are  throwing  at  them  in 
this  budget,  they  would  find  a  way  to 
spend  it. 

There  are  several  solutions  that  might 
be  tried,  Mr.  President,  including  passage 
of  serious  procurement  reform  legisla- 
tion. Adding  on  billions  of  dollars  by  a 
percentage  formula  to  a  budget  resolu- 
tion Is  counterproductive.  It  does  not 
move  in  the  right  direction. 

But  I  say  that  we  will  never  get  any- 
where in  controlling  militarv  waste  and 
inefficiency  as  long  as  we  In  the  Congress 
continue  to  respond  "how  high,  sir?" 
everytime  the  DOD  asks  us  to  jump 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  look  around. 
Look  at  what  is  going  on.  Look  at  the 


waste,  the  massive  inefficiency  that  Is 
standard  operating  procedure  at  the 
Pentagon.  Look  at  it  and  tell  me  that  we 
truly  need  to  pour  more  billions  into 
defense. 

And  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  any- 
one who  wants  a  shocking  object  lesson 
in  wasteful  Government  spending  only 
need  to  pick  up  a  random  sample  of 
GAOs  reports  on  the  DOD  issue  over 
the  past  year  and  a  half. 

You  might  pick  up  one  entitled  "Cor- 
rect Balance  of  Navy's  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Trust  Fund  Unknown." 

The  report  says : 

The  Department  of  Defense  does  not  know 
the  correct  cash  balance  being  held  In  trust 
for  countries  Involved  In  the  Navy's  foreign 
military  sales  program.  This  Is  despite  the 
Navy's  having  spent  thousands  of  staff  days 
since  early  1977  to  determine  why  the  tnist 
fund  account  does  not  agree  with  detailed 
military  sales  case  accounting  records.  Un- 
reconciled differences  in  cash  balances  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  records  totaled  $554 
million,  as  of  June  1,  1978. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  much.  It  is  only 
$554  million,  only  a  little  over  half  billion 
dollars,  and  they  cannot  reconcile  their 
cash  accounts. 

Another  GAO  report  is  entitled  "The 
Air  Force  Should  Cancel  Plans  To  Ac- 
quire Two  Computer  Systems  at  Most 
Bases." 

The  Air  Force  plans  to  install  two 
computer  systems  at  about  105  bases  to 
perform  such  functions  as  accounting, 
finance,  personnel,  and  supply.  This  pro- 
gram will  cost  about  $600  million  to  $1 
billion  more  than  a  one-system  approach. 
Over  an  expected  life  of  20  years.  GAO 
concludes  that  this  is  unnecessarily  ex- 
pensive and  restricts  competition  on  the 
largest  computer  acquisition  ever  at- 
tempted in  the  Government. 

Or  you  might  pick  up  this  one:  "Im- 
properly subsidizing  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Program — a  Continuing 
Problem." 

The  Defense  Department's  continued 
failure  to  operate  the  foreign  militar>' 
sales  program  at  no  loss  to  the  Govern- 
ment, as  required  by  law. 

As  a  result,  the  Government  has  ab- 
sorbed up  to  an  estimated  $370  million 
in  costs,  during  the  past  6  fiscal  years, 
which  should  have  been  recovered  from 
foreign  customers. 

Here  is  another:  "The  Army  Should 
Use  Available  Serviceable  Parts  To  Avoid 
Repairs." 

"The  Army  unnecessarily  spends  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  repair  parts  when  more 
than  enough  serviceable  parts  are  avail- 
able to  meet  current  needs.  The  Army 
needs  to  establish  procedures  for  iden- 
tifying repair-actions,  depots  that  re- 
placement quantities  are  available,  and 
matching  actions  with  quantities. 

Or  how  about:  "DOD  Continues  To 
Subsidize  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Program  by  Not  Charging  for  Normal 
Inventorj'  Losses." 

GAO  reported  in  September  1977  and 
August  1978  that  DOD  was  losing  mil- 
lions of  dollars  because  normal  inventory 
losses  were  not  being  recovered  on  for- 
eign military  sales.  The  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  was  amended  In  September 
1978  expressly  to  require  recovery  of 
these  losses  on  certain  inventory  sales. 

Although  the  military  services  have 


since  identified  almost  $600  million  In 
inventory  losses,  governments  have  not 
been  charged  for  their  fair  share  of  the 
losses  as  required  by  the  act.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  has  lost  millions  and 
created  a  subsidy  to  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  "WUl  the  Senator 
yield  an  additional  6  minutes? 

Mr.  HOIiT.TNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  GAO  stated  that  the  DOD  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  by  improving  man- 
agement of  Air  Force  inventories. 

Two  Air  Force  air  logistics  centers  had 
over  $50  million  in  excess  stocks  on  order 
for  items  for  which  they  had  over  $8  mil- 
lion of  stock  on  hand  exceeding  current 
needs. 

The  Air  Force  stock  fund's  obhgatlonal 
authority  was  Inflated  by  an  estimated 
$25.5  million. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  President,  on  and 
on.  Listen  to  the  titles: 

Navy  material  handling  costs  can  be 
reduced. 

The  Nav>'  does  not  know  if  It  has  too 
much  electronic/electrical  depot  mainte- 
nance capability,  too  little,  or  the  right 
kind. 

Defense  Department  is  not  doing 
enough  to  maximize  competition  when 
awarding  contracts  for  foreign  militarj- 
sales  programs. 

And  just  2  weeks  ago,  the  GAO  re- 
vealed the  Army  has  not  established  nor 
maintained  accurate  inventory  informa- 
tion needed  to  effectively  manage  its  M-2 
machine  gun  program.  After  GAO  point- 
ed out  that  M-2's  were  available  In  in- 
ventories of  which  the  Army  was  un- 
aware, the  Army  canceled  a  planned  $10.2 
million  purchase  of  these  gims. 

The  shortcomings  GAO  found  in  the 
M-2  program  may  also  exist  in  Army 
systems  for  managing  other  small  arms. 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
think  that  I  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  waste  and  inefficiency  remain  a  way 
of  life  at  the  Pentagon. 

I  say  that  we  in  Congress  have  a  right 
and  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
right,  aind,  yes,  we  In  Congress  have  a 
duty  to  require  the  DOD  to  do  a  far 
better,  far  more  responsible  job  than  it 
has  been  doing  in  providing  to  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  the  maximum  re- 
turn on  their  hard-earned  dollars. 

I  say  that  there  Is  no  justification— 
none  whatever — for  Increasing  Defense 
outlays  one  penny  above  the  more  than 
adequate  level  that  the  President  has  re- 
quested. 

Above  all,  I  say  that  there  is  no  justifi- 
cation for  Increasing  those  outlays  at  the 
expense  of  programs  that  serve  the 
American  people — programs  in  health, 
jobs,  and  nutrition.  In  all  those  things 
that  promote  the  kind  of  stable,  just,  and 
productive  society  that  we  are  so  con- 
cerned about  defending.  That  kind  of 
society,  Mr.  President,  is  the  foundation 
of  our  national  security,  and  everything 
that  we  here  do  to  make  this  less  of  a 
wise  and  decent  society  Is  a  blow  to 
America's  long-term  greatness. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  with  the  other 
Members  of  Congress  a  great  concern 
about  our  national  security  overseas,  and 
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I  am  committed  to  the  proposition  that 
our  country  shall  be  the  strongest  mili- 
tary power  of  any  nation  In  the  world. 

I  also  believe  that  we  must  concern 
ourselves  about  our  national  security  do- 
mestically and  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  budget  resolution  concerns 
Itself  more  about  our  external  national 
security  than  about  our  internal  national 
security. 

I  believe  that  this  budget  has  gone  too 
far  In  Increasing  the  defense  spending 
limits.  At  an  appropriate  time,  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  not  to  break  the 
budget,  not  to  go  beyond  the  figures  pre- 
viously contained  in  the  budget,  but  to 
move  some  of  those  dollars  from  unneed- 
ed  military  spending  to  some  of  the  hu- 
man needs  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject this  budget  resolution  In  Its  current 
form  and  I  hope  that,  before  we  get  done 
with  our  deliberations,  we  shall  have  been 
able  to  adopt  a  more  wise  and  more  judi- 
cious position,  somewhat  similar,  some- 
what closer  to  the  position  that  has  al- 
ready been  indicated  by  the  Members  of 
the  other  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  and  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
yielding  the  time  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  await  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  who  asked  to  be  next, 
let  It  be  noted  that  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  Is  a  very  active 
and  participatory  member  of  our  Budget 
Committee,  a  very  valued  member  of  our 
Budget  Committee.  'While  one  Senator 
may  think  another  Senator's  vote  is  un- 
wise, let  it  not  be  said  that  it  was  not 
considered,  and  considered  very,  very 
thoroughly.  In  some  of  the  statements 
made,  the  Impresslcn  could  well  be  left 
that  we  cut  food  stamps  overall.  The 
truth  is  that  we  did  call  for  a  $1.4  billion 
saving  in  the  food  stamp  program. 

This  particular  program  has  grown 
like  Topsy.  It  started  in  1965  as  a  pilot 
program.  The  first  authorization  bill.  In 
1967,  provided  only  $200  million  In  1968 
and  $225  million  in  1969.  In  1969,  we 
had  a  survey  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  of  the  hungry  in  America, 
those  suffering  from  malnutrition.  The 
best  that  could  be  foimd,  having  sur- 
veyed some  10  States  at  the  cost  of  $5 
million  and  3  years  of  study,  is  that  there 
would  be  around  12  million  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  Rather  than  12  million  eli- 
glbles,  however,  we  see  this  program 
growing  to  23  million  eliglbles  even  after 
we  have  started  other  feeding  programs. 

When  we  first  confronted  this  partic- 
ular problem  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion, we  did  not  have  the  women's,  in- 
fant's, and  children's  feeding  program- 
we  did  not  have  all  the  other  programs 
such  as  senior  citizens  programs,  hot 
meals  programs,  and  Meals  on  Wheels. 
But  in  the  past  10  years,  with  an  assault 
on  this  problem,  we  have  at  least  cut  it 
'"ni.  ^^"  ^^^^^^  than  having,  say.  6 
million  people  on  supplemental  aid  or 
food  stamp  programs.  Instead  somebody 
making  more  than  $13,000  (m  the  case 
or  a  famUy  of  four)  can  qualify  for  food 
stamps.  As  a  result,  tremendous  damage 


is  done  to  the  credibility  of  this  well- 
conceived  program. 

What  we  are  saying  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  to  Congress  Itself 
and  Its  authorizing  committees  is.  "We 
are  sure  that  you  can  achieve  some  $1.4 
billion  in  savings  if  you  cut  out  the  du- 
plications and  tighten  the  rules  for  deter- 
mination of  eligibility  as  to  who  is  to 
participate." 

But,  as  I  stated  initiaUy,  we  did  not  cut 
food  stamps.  On  the  contrary,  this 
budget  resolution,  in  1980,  calls  for  a 
$2.5  billion  supplemental,  and  for  $3.8 
billion  next  year,  1981,  which,  in  essence, 
Mr.  President,  Is  roughly  a  40-percent 
increase  in  food  stamps — when  the  leg- 
islative savings  we  have  also  recom- 
mended are  taken  into  account. 

If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  or 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower). 
or  the  Senator  from  Washington  fMr. 
Jackson  ).  or  Senator  NtJNN  from  Geor- 
gia, or  any  of  us  who  have  been  seriously 
concerned  with  the  deteriorating  condi- 
tion of  our  national  defense  came  on  the 
floor  and  recommended  a  40-percent  in- 
crease in  national  defense,  there  would 
be  weeping,  wailing,  crying,  and  what 
have  you.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  folks 
being  added  on  are  not  really  the  hun- 
gry poor.  That  is  what  particularly  dis- 
turbs me.  the  poor  of  America  being  ex- 
ploited and  hearing  on  the  floor.  "You 
have  stabbed  the  poor  in  the  back,"  and 
that  kind  of  nonsensical  talk  with  regard 
to  this  well-conceived  and  well-consid- 
ered budget. 

The  food  stamp  program  grew  from 
S225  million  in  1969  to  $4.5  billion  in 
1975.  It  is  going  to  be  about  $9.2  billion 
this  year  and  $10.8  billion  by  1981,  more 
than  double  the  amount  in  1975 — just  5 
years  ago.  If  we  had  doubled  the  defense 
budget  in  5  years,  they  would  not  be 
marching  Into  Afghanistan  and  telling 
us  where  to  get  off  In  Iran,  and  in  Africa 
and  Angola,  and  everywhere  else  around 
this  globe. 

Mark  It  down,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  not  cut  food  stamps:  we 
have  increased  the  program  40  percent. 
I  think  that  Is  the  way  the  issue  should 
be  confronted  as  we  hear  the  debate  en- 
sue relative  to  how  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee considered  defense  and  everj-thlng 
else. 

Since  we  are  still  awaiting  my  col- 
league from  Colorado,  I  can  talk  of  the 
savings  in  defense.  This  particular  gen- 
tleman was  the  one  who  offered  the 
amendment  to  knock  out.  Mr.  President, 
the  2-percent  cut  insurance.  One  of  the 
very  salutary  features  of  congressional 
review  of  executive  budgets  instituted 
here  some  5  or  6  years  ago — this  is  its 
fifth  year — is  that  we  began  to  look  very 
closely  at  how  they  were  being  present- 
ed. I  found  out  from  the  Pentagon  that 
they  were  actually  Including  what  they 
called  a  2-percent  cut  insurance  and 
they  were  just  adding  these  amounts  on. 
So  I  made  that  motion  long  before  this 
particular  year,  and  the  1 -percent  kick- 
er and  the  various  other  economies  with- 
in the  defense  budget. 

But  mind  you  me.  this  year,  we  said  to 
the  Defense  Department,  "On  admin- 
istrative costs  In  that  Pentagon,  cut  5 
percent  across  the  board,  or  $1  billion, 
out  of  that  budget," 


The  amendment  calls  for  that  5-per- 
cent administrative  cut.  Applying  that 
to  national  defense  Is  $1  blllim  by  Itself. 

We  said  to  recompute  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing once  rather  than  twice.  Tbat  is  an- 
other $400  million  cut.  We  said  that  we 
do  not  approve  of  this  very  extravagant 
and,  in  my  opinion,  very  ineffective  ap- 
proach to  the  MX  missile,  and  our  ICBM 
missile  problem,  where  we  are  trying  to 
mamtain  the  integritj-  and  the  defense 
of  that  particular  defense  Instrumen- 
tality. 

We  said  that  we  cut  $5  million  out, 
and  we  are  not  going  out  to  the  wild 
west,  just  digging  up  the  area  for  15 
years,  to  find  later  we  could  have  gone  in- 
to space  with  a  laser  beam,  ABM,  or  on 
the  ground,  even  under  the  treaty,  gone 
on  the  ground,  put  one  in.  for  a  cost  of, 
let  us  say.  $9  billion  rather  than  $90  bil- 
lion— 10  percent  of  the  cost  in  a  5-year 
period. 

So  we  went  \  er>'  closely  over  a  lot  of 
things  in  that  defense  budget. 

Having  covered  those  general  points 
I  will  be  glad  to  yield  whatever  time  Is 
necessary   to   the   Senator.    How   much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Colorado  de- 
sire? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  If 
it  would  be  convenient  for  the  Senator 
would  he  .neld  me  15  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  jneld  15  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr 
Bumpers*  .  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  President,  I 
appreciate  the  Senator's  >'ieldlng. 

I  say  to  him,  in  this  forum  and  pub- 
licly, what  I  have  already  said  to  him 
privately,  that  I  wish  him  the  best  of  all 
success  in  his  new  responsibilities  and 
the  assignment  he  has  begun  today,  not 
only  because  of  my  friendship  and  ad- 
miration for  him,  but.  more  important, 
because  he  comes  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Budget  Committee  at  a  time  when  his 
particular  talents  and  his  particular 
skills  as  a  leader  and  his  perspective  of 
the  Nation's  defense  needs,  his  under- 
standing of  the  budgetary  realities  of 
our  time,  are  so  crucially  needed  by  the 
Senate,  the  Congress,  and  the  Nation. 

I  have  already  said  to  him  privately, 
but  I  reaffirm  my  desire  to  work  with  him 
closely,  in  harmony,  and  wish  him  the 
best. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  comment  briefly 
on  a  privilege  I  have  had.  that  of  serving 
on  the  committee  during  the  time  it  was 
led  by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskb). 

Senator  Muskh  and  I  have  not  always 
agreed  upon  budget  policy.  Yet.  I  say 
that  he  is  a  man  I  have  come  to  respect 
and  admire,  not  only  In  spite  of  our  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but.  Indeed,  because 
of  them. 

As  will  be  clear  from  my  subsequent 
remarks  about  the  substance  of  this 
budget  resolution,  I  beheve  the  recom- 
mendations the  committee  has  developed 
are  gravely  mistaken  and  bad  for  the 
country. 

But  despite  that  fact,  and.  indeed.  In 
part  because  of  the  differences  of  opinion 
I  have  had  with  our  disttngulshed  col- 
league <  Mr.  MusKiE ) ,  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge his  fairness  in  dealing  with  dissent 
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in  the  committee  and  wish  him  well  in    resolution.    I   think    that   the   progress    seems  to  me,  has  made  an  important  and 
his  new  assignment  as  Secretary  of  State,     which  has  been  made  under  the  leader-     timely  contribution  toward  fiscal  reform 
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in  the  committee  £ind  wish  him  well  in 
his  new  assignment  as  Secretary-  of  State. 

Mr.  President,  while  on  the  general 
subject  of  compliments.  I  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  ranking  Repubhcan  on  the 
committee  i  Mr.  Bellmon  < .  whose  leader- 
ship and  faithfulness  to  a  task,  along 
with  Senator  Muskie,  over  these  last  sev- 
eral years  made  it  possible  for  us  to  de- 
velop a  format  in  which  budget  issues 
may  be  brought  to  resolution. 

The  budget  process  is  their  special  gift 
to  this  body.  I  think  we  all  owe  them  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 

Having  said  all  those  agreeable  things. 
I  say  that  whether  or  not  the  budget 
process  is  worth  saving  for  another  5 
years  depends,  in  my  mind,  not  on  some 
abstraction  on  the  format  by  which  we 
develop  spending  measures  for  Congress, 
but,  far  more  important,  on  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  budgets  it  produces.  We 
spent  the  last  5  years  getting  thiis  proc- 
ess set  up.  It  has  been  a  worthwhile  ex- 
ercise. Now,  at  last,  the  committee  has 
brought  forward  a  recommended  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  1981. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  been  wait- 
ing all  our  lives  for  Congress  to  finally 
adopt  such  a  balanced  budget,  it  is  a 
mixed  pleasure  to  observe  that  recom- 
mendation on  behalf  of  the  committee 
because,  one.  many  of  us  doubt  that 
adoption  of  the  recommendations  sent 
us  by  the  committee  will,  in  fact,  produce 
a  budgetary  balance  in  view  of  recent 
economic  trends:  and  two.  because  even 
If  the  expectations  about  economic 
trends  turned  out  to  be  true,  many  of 
us  doubt  it  is  wise  to  balance  the  budget 
as  a  result  of  a  gigantic  tax  increase. 

But,  while  on  the  subject  of  the  budget 
process  and  before  I  deal  with  the  .spe- 
cifics of  the  1980  to  1981  resolution,  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  look  very  seriously 
at  the  institutional  considerations  which 
face  Congress  as  it  considers  the  budget 


resolution.  I  think  that  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator 
Bellmon  in  developing  the  budget  proc- 
ess has  been  worthwhile.  But  I  must  .sug- 
gest to  all  of  my  colleagues  that  whether 
or  not  this  budget  process  ultimately  has 
meaning  is  really  under  the  test  of  the 
fiscal  1981  budget. 

If  we  cannot  balance  the  budget  in  a 
responsible  way  this  year,  after  all  that 
has  led  up  to  this  situation,  with  the  tre- 
mendous public  sentiment  in  support  of 
a  balanced  budget,  I  suggest  that  it  is 
time  to  abandon  the  budget  process  and 
replace  it  with  something  more  workable. 

I  still  retain  some  degree  of  hope  that 
we  can  make  this  process  work.  I  note  in 
that  connection  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  we  have  before  us  suggests 
to  the  Senate  a  number  of  institutional 
reforms  designed  to  give  some  teeth  to 
the  budgeting  process.  Specifically,  there 
is  the  opportunity  for  Members  to  make 
points  of  order  against  functional  subto- 
tals, as  well  as  against  the  overall  total 
of  the  budget  resolution,  and  then  sug- 
gest changes  contained  in  this  budget 
resolution,  that  all  the  spending  bills  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  all  are  complete 
so  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  recon- 
cile them  before  some  of  the  bills  have 
gone, 

Mr  President,  before  addressing  the 
substance  of  this  matter.  I  have  one  other 
matter  I  want  to  share  with  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  that  is  an  alternative 
which  has  been  presented  by  our  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  . 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congress  strives 
for  fiscal  sanity  and  the  first  balanced 
Federal  budget  in  over  a  decade,  and. 
really,  the  only  one  most  of  us  can  recall 
during  our  service  in  Congress,  it  is  clear 
that  some  restraint  in  spending  must  be 
made.  My  colleague.  Senator  Tower,  it 
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seems  to  me,  has  made  an  important  and 
timely  contribution  toward  fiscal  reform 
by  suggesting  possible  restraints  and  re- 
ductions of  approximately  $37  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $27  billion  in  budg- 
et outlays  relative  to  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  recommendations. 

It  is  so  common  for  those  of  us  who 
serve  in  the  Senate  to  speak  in  gener- 
alities that  it  is  truly  refreshing,  and  I 
think  a  great  contribution  to  scholar- 
ship and  deliberation  of  this  body,  that 
Senator  Tower  and  his  staff  have  con- 
ducetd  a  line-by-line  analysis  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  budget  and  set  some  reason- 
able, carefuUy  devised  spending  prior- 
ities that  would  allow  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  its  most  pressing  needs, 
including  national  defense. 

While  it  is  painful  and  unpleasant  to 
face  reality  and  say  to  the  Nation  that 
we  cannot  do  everything  everyone  would 
like  us  to.  rampant  inflation  and  a  deeply 
troubled  national  economy  necessitate 
some  sober  and  tough  decisions. 

As  one  Member  of  this  body  who  has 
also  submitted  detailed  budgetary  rec- 
ommendations. I  compliment  Senator 
Tower  for  being  willing  to  be  on  the  rec- 
ord with  these  tough  decisions  that  the 
times  demand,  a  change  in  business  as 
usual  I  believe  his  suggestions  merit  the 
consideration  of  every  Senator  and 
others  who  may  study  the  record  of  this 
proceeding. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  endorsing  all 
recommendations  that  Senator  Tower 
has  sent  forward.  But  at  this  time  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recommen- 
dations Senator  Tower  has  submitted  be 
printed  in  their  entirety  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  for  study  and  edification  of 
all  Senators,  and  others,  who  may  read 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foUows; 
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lenslative  Branch                 , 144.582 

Reiulafory  jnd  Independent  A|en<i<s ."...'"".. 4  879.257 

Dewtment  of  SUte 133  883 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President:  For»i|n  assistant 362. 975 

Department  of  Justice        .     _ 141.520 

Department  of  Education                        '".'."..  2.046.317 

Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services    I I  3^176.941 

Department  of  Housini  and  Urban  Development..          7  155  000 

Department  of  LatWf 7  896.000 
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4.  ?83.  313 

89  800 

58. 135 

184.  600 

1.131.325 

3.756.612 

75.000 

7, 555. 000 


Deoartment  of  Energy  __ i  848.000 

Department  of  Agriculture. ._ 4  267  565 

Department  of  the  Interior    __ "[["]["  173  062 

Department  of  Commerce   _ 817.000 

Department  of  the  Treasury ...._  I,  094  000 

Department  of  Transportation s!  102. 000 

Grand  total _ 37,328.102 


1,  369  000 

4,  n7.892 

155  362 

255  000 

1,220.000 

1,700,000 

26,  738,  107 
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When  the  books  were  closed  on  the  FY  1977  budget  outlays  totaled  J402  billion.  In  the  four  sub- 
sequent years  of  Carter  and  Democrat  administe'ed  budiet  j-o*1h  m  Fede-al  spending  and  bor- 
rowing has  gathered  explosive  momentum.  On  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  CBO  forecasts  and  with 
adjustments  for  necessary  defense  spending  increases  and  phantom  legislative  savings  claimed  by 
the  Administration  s  budget  proposal  it  now  appears  that  fY  1981  outlays  could  eiceed  S636 
billion. 

This  would  amount  to  a  1234  billion  or  12~,  annual  rate  of  increase  over  the  four  year  period. 
It  would  mean  a  cumulative  addition  of  J194  billion  to  the  national  debt  during  a  period  in  which 
me  inflation  rate  has  surged  from  the  4-6'^,  range  to  18.4'-;— or  even  higher.  Unless  the  spending 
brakes  are  applied  hrmly  and  decisively  no*  the  nation  will  lurch  into  economic  disaster  in  the 
months  immediately  ahead. 

This  atternative  budget  proposes  an  emergency  spending  control  plan  that  can  be  effectively 
implemented  for  FY  1981.  It  consists  of  hard,  tangible  program  reductions  that  can  balance  the 
budget,  remove  the  Treasury  from  the  credit  markets— the  essential  policy  requisite  for  halting 
the  present  interest  rate-inflation  sp.ral— and  provide  for  the  vital  shoring  up  of  our  national 
defenses  in  an  increasingly  hostile  world. 

This  budget  is  based  on  the  triple  premise  that  there  are  casualties  in  every  war,  that  all  programs 
are  not  created  equal,  and  that  it  takes  218  votes  in  the  House  and  51  votes  in  the  Senate  to  reduce 
federal  spanding  by  even  one  dollar. 

Then  recommendations  do  not  rely  heavily  on  mirrors  defe-rals  o'  other  accounting  gimmicks 
mat  merely  shift  the  timing  or  form  of  Federal  spendins.  nor  dothev  delegate  budgetary  choices  to 
the  Exacutive  Branch.  Instead,  these  proposals  constitute  policy  decisions  to  reduce  Fede-al  sup- 
port and  involvement  for  a  wide  range  of  purposes  and  activities  that  simpiv  do  not  carry  sufficient 
pnority— whatever  their  individual  merits  or  dements- under  the  oesent  crisis  conditions. 

Although  the  turbulent  economic  environment  renders  budget  lorecastin;  extremely  difficult. 
It  IS  believed  that  this  proposed  program  of  expenditure  controls  would  produce  a  balanced  budget 
and  provide  for  the  national  defenses. 


Some  of  the  areas  of  major  budget  savings  include  the  following: 

About  S400  million  was  cut  from  the  budgets  of  certain  regulatory  agencies,  excluding  areas  of 
pure  research  and  the  supplemental  pay  increase. 

Savings  of  about  SI. 3  billion  in  outlays  was  achieved  in  funding  reductions  or  outright  abolition 
of  a  number  of  independent  agencies  and  commissions.  Those  targeted  for  abolition,  such  as  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  either  have  come  under  heavy  public  and  private  criticism  or  simply 
offer  services  and  benefits  already  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  Federal  Government. 

Other  sizable  savings  were  obtained  by  the  elimination  ot  new  programs  proposed  in  the  Admin 
istration  s  January  budget,  such  as  the  new  Youth  Education  and  Training  program. 

Some  legislative  savings  resulted  from  such  recommendations  as  changing  the  trigger  for 
unemployment  insurance  extended  benefits,  as  suggested  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Another  such  savings  of  W. 3  billion  in  budget  authority  resulted  from  a  policy  change  of  transferring 
oil  from  the  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  instead  of  buying  the  oil 
in  the  world  market. 

Additional  savings  resulted  from  reductions  in  Child  Nutrition  programs.  These  reductions  in 
spending  were  accomplished  without  jeoparrliiing  nutritional  value  or  depriving  the  truly  needy 
of  benefits.  Also,  billions  was  saved  by  retaining  the  1977  ceiling  on  food  stamps  as  established  by 
the  Congress. 

Another  SI  billion  was  saved  by  striking  the  proposed  new  Targeted  and  Anti-Recession  Fiscal 
Assistance  program. 

All  in  all,  the  savings  generated  have  not  been  concentrated  on  any  one  group  or  interest,  nor 
have  the  reductions  in  spending  been  excessive  or  unfair.  It  is  believed  that  the  priorities  herein 
established,  and  the  resulting  spending  reductions  are  vital  for  the  times  in  which  we  live. 
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FY  1979 


FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savinp 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Effect  a  10*;^  across-the-board  cut  for  the  entire  Legislative  Branch,  exclusive  of  the 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 1,108.618      1,076.560      1,293.501      1,330.648      1,303.816      1317  949  130  382 

This  recommendation  has  been  made  by  numerous  Republican  Senators  as  a 
gesture  to  demonstrate  that  the  Congress  is  prepared  to  set  the  example  of  budget 
austerity  and  fiscal  responsibility.  The  measure  has  evoked  wide  support  from  Re- 
publican members  of  the  Congress. 

2.  Abolish  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 9.700  9.211  11.284  11.097  14.200  14.273  14.200 

Grand  total .  _ 144  582 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  was  created  in  1972  as  a  result  of  the  

efforts  of  Senator  Kennedy  to  provide  a  job  and  a  platform  for  his  friend,  former 
House  member  Emilio  Q.  Daddario  (D..  Conn.).  The  purpose  of  the  agency  ostensibly 
was  to  provide  congressional  committees  and  their  members' with  studies  that  would 
identify  the  ran^e  ot  probable  consequences,  social  as  well  as  physical,  of  policy 
alternatives  affecting  the  uses  of  technology."  In  practice,  the  agency's  studies  have 
proven  to  be  duplicative,  frequently  shoddy,  liberal-biased,  and  often  ignored. 
Senator  Sasser  has  reported  the  accusations  that  OTA  studies  are  "mediocre,  and 
they  are  not  used  in  the  legislative  process,  but  rather,  most  of  them  end  up  in  the 
warehouse  gathering  dust."  In  addition,  the  supposition  that  130  highly  politicized 
bureaucrats  can  determine  what  is  or  is  not  "appropriate"  technology  lor  a  mas- 
sive, free  economy  is  ludicrous. 


UL795 
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Fiscal  year  1979 


Fiscal  year  1981 


Savinft 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Federal  Supply  Service   Reduce  operating  expenses  to  1979  levels 0.130  0.130  0  134  0  134 

2.  Transportation  and  Public  Service  service:  Reduce  expenses  to  1979  levels .007  .007  .015  015 

3.  General  IVIanagement  and  Administration:  Reduce  salaries  and  expenses  to  1979  levels  .  .095  .095  .112  .112 

Total ....       . 


0  004 
.008 
.017 


0  004 
008 
.017 


.029 


.029 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

|ln  billions  ot  dollars) 


FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Saviafs 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Reduce  to  FY  1980  levels  the  Federal 
payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  defraying  of  government  expenses  (O.C. 
general  fund,  water  and  sewer  services,  stadium  bond  payment,  retirement  fund 

contribution) 0.249  0.249  0.361  0  361 

2.  Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  tor  capital  investment:  Reduce  to  FY  1980  levels 
the  Federal  payments  to  the  District  of  Columbia  tor  District  projects  and  rapid  transit 

sys;em  .125  .145  icg  174 

Total 


0.112 
.041 


0.112 
.029 


.153 


.141 


OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
(In  billions  ot  dollarsl 


Fiscal  year  1979 


Fiscal  year  1981 


Sa  vines 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  General  and  special  funds— Salaries  and  expenses:  Reduce  to  1979  levels 0.114  0.114  0.124  0.124 

2.  Payments  for  annuitants,  employees' health  benefits:  Reduce  to  1979  levels .606  .554  .758  .770 

3.  Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  and  disability  fund:  Reduce  to  1979  levels 8.819  8,819  11.580  11.S80 

Total 


0.010 

.152 

r761 


0.010 

.216 

2.761 


L923 


I.W 


CERTAIN  REGULATORY  AGENCIES 
|ln  millions  of  ddlarsl 


Formula  for  savings:  In  each  of  the  following  agencies  there  is  a  17.5'';  reductions  of  budget 
outlays  and  authority  in  only  part  of  the  total  agency  budget.  This  reduction  pertains  only  to 
regulatory  activities  and  supporting  research,  and  it  excludes  reductions  for  pure  research  un- 


related to  current  regulatory  activities.  Outlays  reductions  also  exclude  the  supplemental  pay 
increase.  The  purpose  of  these  reductions  is  to  lelieve  some  of  the  waste  and  ovei-regulation 
burdens  on  the  domestic  economy. 


FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savinp 


Agency 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  firearms 143.702  143.635  146.944 

2.  Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 16.91*  16.815  19  27(t 

3.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 41.613  45.057  43  952 

J^''*     ,-   4,586  223  4.983  981  5,340  989 

5.  ^ederal  Communications  Commission 76  873  76  426  77  123 

°P*-  -^ --- 328.620  308,739  352,462 

',  tederal  Trade  Commission 71431  70.212  '2.512 

8,  Interstate  Commerce  Commission          143.856  155  857  84.773 

,n   JJ'"' S''«*y  and  Health  Administration 144.147  144.299  156  720 

0.  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration „ 60.202  58  270  67.521 

1.  National  Labor  Relations  Board  . .                    .        ..  113  647  112  500  118  027 

Z.  Security  and  txchanfe  Commission         72.860  74.356  77.145 

1.!.  Office  of  Surface  Miming  Reclamation  and  Entorcement _  181.000  181.000  188.000 

Grand  total \  ~~~~ 


14S.578 

19.326 

43.913 

.  196. 992 

76. 487 

313.  722 
71.340 
83.773 

152.696 
61.420 

116.862 
76.  714 

188.000 


&22 

3.18 

7.24 

193.27 

12  60 

50.47 

11.76 

13.87 

25.17 

9.88 

19.31 

12.66 

15.87 


8.22 

3.18 

7.24 

193.27 

12.60 

50.47 

11.76 

13.87 

2S.17 

9. 88 

19.31 

12.66 

15.17 


38X56 


383.56 
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SeiECTEO  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
|ln  minkms  cf  dollirsl 


Fiscal  year  1979 


Fiscal  year  1981 


Savings 


Atncy 


BA 


BA 


BA 
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FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savinfs 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Peace  Corps.  Reduce  fundin?  to  the  FY  1979  levd 

2.  Action:  Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level 

3.  Legal  Services  Corporation  ... 

Abolish.  Ostensibly,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  was  established  in  1974  as  a 
private,  nonprofit  corpoiation  to  provide  civil  legal  as.sistance  to  the  poor.  The  very 
premise  of  the  program  is  government  paternalism  at  its  worst.  A  great  portion  of 
those  attorneys  wtio  support  the  progiam  believe  that  no  one  can  survive  in  this  world 
without  lawyers.  They  equate  legal  services  with  such  things  as  food,  shelter,  health 
care.  2nd  the  ottier  essentials  of  life. 

This  agency  does  nothing  to  ptther  improve  the  grim  day-to-day  lives  of  the  truly 
poor,  or  perhaps  more  to  the  point,  help  them  to  rise  out  of  tneir  circumstances.  In- 
deed. It  assumes  the  poor  will  always  remain  in  their  disadvantaged  state  in  order  to 
provide  employment  for  a  corps  of  government-paid  attorneys  who  are  ready  to 
litigate  at  the  drop  of  a  tort. 

In  truth.  Legal  Services  Corporation  is  nothing  more  than  an  employment  pro- 
gram tor  lawyers,  a  sort  of  Humphrey-Hawkns  bill  tor  the  legal  community.  There  is 
a  brilliant  deviousness  behind  the  whole  concept  of  legal  services:  lor  every  govern- 
ment-subsidiied  poveity  lawyer  who  starts  or  threatens  litigation  on  behalf  of  a  client, 
at  least  one  more  lawyer  will  be  reeded  to  represent  the  other  side. 

4.  Board  For  Inte'national  Broadcasting    "educe  funding  to  the  FY  1979  levd 

5.  Civil  Aeronautics  Boaid    Reduce  fundus  to  the  FY  1979  level         .   

6.  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting    Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level 

7.  Eoual  Emptoyment  Oppoitunity  Commission    Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level 

8.  U.S.  Metric  Board   .     .    

Abolish.  The  Metric  Board  was  established  n  1975,  and  promptly  set  out  to 
coerce  the  nation  toward  mefnficaticn  The  first  step  was  to  order  the  metrifica- 
tion  of  all  highway  signs,  until  the  national  uproar  stopped  them  m  their  tracks. 
Now  the  approach  is  to  aid  the  voluntary  conversion  of  the  national  to  an  all 
metric  system.  The  whole  notion  of  fovemment  led  or  directed  melnfication 
IS  absurb  and  should  be  terminated.  Those  areas  of  world  standardization  that 
are  vital  to  commerce  will  come  about  naturally  and  orderly,  within  the  cost- 
benefit  frame  of  those  who  pay  for  it. 

9.  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank 

Abolish  Ostensibly  the  NCCB  would  lend  Federal  money  to  existing  or  proposed 
cooperatives  which  provide  community-controlled  services  m  the  areas  of  hous- 
ng,  health,  food,  preschool  education   and  other  such  ventures. 

However,  m  truth  the  NCCB  is  another  of  a  growing  interlock  of  Ralph  Nader 
fronts,  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  free  commerce  and  capitalism.  It  is 
another  step  toward  nationalization  of  bankng  and  banking  institutions  in  order 
to  direct  credit  and  funds  nto  the  "established  soc  al  goals  that  Nader  holds 
dear.  This  is  an  agency  which  has,  and  will  Ikely  continue  to  eiplode  m  funding. 
The  history  of  Nader-backed  agencies  demonstrate  that  funds  are  misused  for 
Nader's  own  poLticalization  and  socialization  of  the  country.  Savings  here  in- 
clude direct  funds  to  NCCB  and  investment  in  the  NCCB  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment 

10.  National  Science  Foundation 

The  savings  represent  an  allowance  of  9  l'~  increase  over  the  FY  1980  budget  of 
the  President,  and  a  reduction  of  JlOO  million  for  low  pnontY  research.  The  9.1^ 
figure  1$  the  Presidents  proiected  GNP  deflator  for  FY  1981. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  performs  a  great  deal  of  valuable  research 
which  contributes  to  mankind's  wealth  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  deal  with  problems. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  also  manifestly  true  that  a  great  deal  of  NSFs  research  funding  is 
being  wasted  on  projects  which,  by  any  rational  and  intelligent  judgment,  are  not  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  health,  well-being,  and  productivity  of  the  nation.  For 
example,  a  $78,400  investigation  into  the  nature  of  interpersonal  relationships  in 
heterosexual  and  male  and  female  homoseiual  couples.  Such  wasteful  research 
should  be  required  to  meet  a  standard  of  financial  priorities.  Additionally,  there  is 
serious  question  whether  the  Federal  Government  has  the  constitutional  or  moral 
mandate  to  perform  such  "research"  in  the  first  place. 

11.  Japan-United  States  Friendship  Commission 

This  commission  was  created  m  1975,  and  is  composed  of  18  Americans  from 
the  fields  of  business,  government,  and  education.  The  commission  is  influenced  by 
agencies  such  as  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  the  Departments  of  Education  and  Human  Services.  The  commission 
hands  out  fellowships  and  supports  maior  collections  of  Japanese  books  and  publica- 
tions in  appropriate  libraries.  The  commission  itself  admits  that  "traditional  areas" 
of  Japanete  studies  are  already  adequately  funded  in  this  country. 

The  Japanese  are  a  great  and  interesting  people,  and  continued  cultural,  educa- 
tional, and  political  interaction  with  the  U.S.A.  15  necessary  and  valuable.  But  this 
commission  is  not  essential  to  carrying  out  these  worthy  obiectives.  Exchanges  of  all 
types  continue  routinely  through  State  Dept.  and  other  government  bilateral  programs. 
Many  private  nonprofit  organizations  as  welt  as  individuals  'n  business,  the  arts,  and 
education  participate  in  and  encourage  better  relations  and  understanding  between 
the  two  countries.  All  of  this  should  be  more  than  adequate.  The  commission  should 
be  atnlished. 

12.  National  Foundation  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

First,  it  should  be  emphasized  emphatically  that,  without  the  Endowments,  the 
Federal  Government  would  still  be  generously  (and  often  wastefully)  providing 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollais  for  a  broad  range  of  projects,  services,  and  endeavors 
for  the  arts  and  humanities  which  benefit  a  narrow  range  of  people. 

The  Endowments  lor  Arts  and  Humanities  represent  the  most  crass  sxial  elitism, 
overt  politicalization.  and  unbelievable  boondoggles. 

The  social  elitism  is  characterized  by  one  program  that  gave  out  $750,000  tax- 
payer dollars  to  300  lawyers,  doctors  and  other  professionals  to  spend  a  month  at  a 
pleasant  country  retreat  (with  a  51200  stipend  foi  each  participant  to  boot!)  to 
engage  in  discussion  of  the  issues  facing  modern  society.  Discussions  were  limited 
to  three  hours  per  day. 

MKhael  Straight,  former  deputy  chairman  of  the  Endowment  for  the  Arts  stated 
in  the  Washington  Post  (August  26,  1979)  that  "the  Carter  administration  made  a  con- 
scious decision  that  they  would  use  both  Emdowments  loi  their  own  political  pur- 
poses. '  As  an  example,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  gave  a  S45.000 
grant  of  tax-payer  funds  for  a  series  of  town  meetings  (propaganda)  programs  on 
the  merits  of  the  Strategic  Aims  Limitation  Treaty  (SALT  II) 

The  assorted  boondoggles  include  a  giant  for  an  artist  to  express  himself  by 
dripping  ink  from  Hayley.  Idaho  to  Cody.  Wyoming.  (Where  was  the  EPA7)  Abolish. 

13.  Federal  Election  Commission    Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level. 

14.  Water  Resources  Council    

Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level.  PiKe  WRC  on  hold  until  issues  concernini 
independent  review  process  and  new  cost  sharing  proposals  are  decided  by  tiie  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration. 

15.  Pennsylvania  Avenue  Development  Corporation    Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level. 

16.  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board    Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level 

17.  International  Communications  Agency    Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level 


99.200 
119.200 
270.000 


93.900 
117.300 
254.307 


118.800 
177.800 
321.  300 


115.500 
163.  100 
329.  289 


19.600 

58.  500 

321.300 


21.600 
45.  800 
329.  289 


87.000 

82  700 

103  800 

101.300 

1C.800 

18  600 

100.600 

100.000 

115.100 

114.200 

14.500 

14  200 

120.200 

120. 200 

162.000 

162  000 

41.800 

41.800 

111.400 

92.500 

144.800 

135.200 

33.400 

52.700 

1.575 

1.472 

3.841 

3.376 

3.841 

3.376 

3.500 


174.950 


161.060 


174.950 


161.060 


913.592 


369.647 


1,152.900 


1,051.900 


263. 575 


212.270 


18.  Commission  On  Fine  Arts 

Abolish   This  commission  was  created  in  1910  to  advise  the  President  and  the 

Congress  on  matters  relating  to  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  within  the 
Distiict  of  Columpia  ^hen  requested. 

Since  monuments  and  memorials  are  so  infrequently  erected  in  Washington, 
keeping  a  fulltime  commission  is  wasteful.  The  commission  members  seive 
without  pay,  but  the  agency  has  a  paid  staff  of  seven.  Then  total  annual  budget 
IS  projected  at  i232,000  a  year. 

It  IS  important  to  have  a  body  of  artistic  and  architectural  experts  and  historians 
to  review  and  approve  building  endeavors  in  the  nation's  capital.  However, 
there  is  no  reason  why  this  commission  cannot  continue  to  meet  as  it  has  on 
a  peiiodic  basis  to  review  and  evaluate  various  projects  and  proposals  when 
called  upon  to  render  its  judgements  as  an  informal  advisory  panel.  Such  oc- 
casional advice  would  certainly  not  require  a  fulltime  slatf  and  a  budget  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

19.  National  Commission  on  Libraries  and  Intoimalion  Science 

Abolish.  This  absurd  commission  should  be  put  to  rest.  It  is  supposed  to  advise 
the  PiesidenI  and  the  Congress  on  library  needs  and  policy.  Neither  the  President 
nor  the  Congress  should  have  anything  to  do  with  libraries,  except  to  return  overdue 
books. 

There  is  the  greater  danger  that  Federal  strings  will  be  pulled  on  libraries  with 
Federal  funding  or  grants  m  an  effort  to  block  movements  by  parents  and  concerned 
citizens  to  remove  undesirable  books  off  their  shelves,  sucfi  as  pornography  and 
anti-American  propaganda. 

This  commission  shouldn't  even  be  given  the  status  of  a  low  priority  budget 
ranking. 

Grand  total 


.263 


.222 


.294 


.292 


.294 


.292 


.660 


1.598 


.699 


1.247 


.699 


1.247 


1,390.697 


1, 342. 753 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 
|ln  millions  of  dollars:  Budget  review  tor  selected  prpgrams  and  functions  of  the  Department  of  State) 


Savings 


FY  80  (est)  BA 


FY  SI  (est)  BA 


BA 


1.500 


1.565 


2.000 


2.000 


2.000 


2.000 


Overall  total 

I.  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

A.  Salaries  and  expenses 

The  decreare  represents  an  overall  cumulative  reduction  in  line  items. 

B.  Repiesentative  allowances .-. ._ 

filarginal  reductions  are  recommended  for  several  allowances. 

C.  Acquisition,  operation  and  maintenance  of  buildings  abroad 

In  a  time  of  budgetary  restraint,  new  and  on-going  physical  plant  activities  should  be  curtailed. 

D.  Acquisition,  operation  and  maintenance  ct  buihings  abroad  (Special  Foreign  Program) 

Reduction  consistent  with  prior  category  (C). 

E.  Emergencies  in  the  diplomatic  and  consular  services 

A  recommended  decrease  primarily  due  to  the  requested  increase  of  "other  activities" 
from  1.4  million  to  4  million. 

F.  American  Institute  in  Taiwan...  

A  marginal  reduction  is  recommended. 

Total  Administration  of  Foreign  Affairs 

II.  International  Organizations  and  Programs: 

A.  Contributions  to  international  organizations 

An  overall  reduction  owing  to  the  disproportionate  share  allotted  to  the  United  States  in 
financing  international  institutions. 

B.  International  conferences  and  contingencies -- -.. 

A  marginal  decrease  is  recommended. 

C.  International  commissions..    

A  recommended  reduction  among  the  several  commissions  toward  maintaining  the  FY  80 
funding  level.  The  commissions  include  the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
American  Sections,  and  International  Fisheries  and  "other  commissions  ". 

D.  Migration  and  refugee  assistance  programs 

f^arginal  reductions  are  recommended  among  the  several  on-going  and  anticipated  refugee 
and  migration  programs. 

Total,  International  Organizations  and  Conferences 


1, 703. 871 


2, 010. 491 


133.883 


O.MO 


717. 192 

785. 153 

33.5 

3.090 

3.509 

.275 

64.000 

135. 932 

25.40 

18. 150 

37.400 

8.430 

2.350 

5.000 

1.250 

S.9S4 


6.582 


.ISO 


27.303 
.224 

10.033 
1.669 
.681 

.138 


810. 736 


973.  576 


69.005 


40.048 


411. SCO 

6.7 
18.694 

456.241 


457. 478 

7.518 
19.S21 

552.298 


26.528 

.500 
.650 

37.200 


20.161 

.300 

.650 

28.641 


893. 135 


1,036.915 


64.878 


49.752 


305.005 


283. 583 


345.605 


327.  593 


345.605 


327. 593 


8.300 
14.682 

7.400 
12.461 

9.400 

45.  326 

9.200 

39  000 

1.100 
30.644 

1.800 
26.  539 

1.659 

7.400 

373.900 

1.603 

6  000 

347.800 

2.748 

13.000 

429.  200 

2.590 

13.000 

422.  400 

1.089 
5.600 
55.300 

0.987 

7.000 

74.600 

Overall  total 

1,703.871                    2,010.491 

133.883 

89.800 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT-FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
|ln  millions  of  dollars;  budget  review  of  selected  programs! 

Savings 

FY  80  (est)  BA             FY  81  (est)  BA 

BA 

0 

Overall  toUl 4,174.762  4.608.494 

The  suggested  reduction  In  the  FY  81  budget  for  selected  foreign  assistance  programs  is  designed 
to  approximate  the  level  of  budget  authority  for  FY  80  thereby  achieving  a  saving  of  58.635  million 
in  outlays  lor  FY  81. 

A.  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE 
Total 2,110.653  2,243.000 

1.  Military  Assistance Iia200  105.000 

The  military  assistance  program  is  scheduled  to  be  terminated  in  1982.  A  5  million  dollar  reduction  in 
budget  authority  would  accelerate  the  phase  out  but  not  to  the  extent  that  current  defense  requirements 
could  not  be  met.  (1  urkey  is  excluded  from  the  recommended  decrease) 

2.  Economic  Support  Fund ....  1,950.953  2,080.500 

The  Fund's  primary  purpose  is  to  sustain  the  tenuous  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  to  finance  certain 
projects  in  South  Africa.  A  100  million  dollar  decrease  in  budget  authority  15  not  exorbitant  in  view  of 
the  2.08  billion  dollar  request  for  FY  81.  (Israel  is  specifically  excluded  from  any  decrease) 

3.  Military  Education  and  Training 20v400  32.500 

A  decrease  of  2  million  dollars  in  budget  authority  from  the  requested  32.5  million  dollars  is  marginal. 

4.  Peacekeeping  Operations 21.100  25.000 

The  scope  and  mandated  responsibilities  of  peacekeeping  elements  do  not  warrant  an  increase 
over  the  FY  80  Level. 


362.975 


58.135 


110.900 


31.477 


5.000 

100.000 

2.000 
3.900 


.750 

26.000 

1.100 
3.627 
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B.  MULTILATERAL  ASSfSTANCE 


Totol. 


461.640 


S44.0S0 


114.85 


11.613 


Inter-Ame'icjn  Development  Bank:  J.  Fund  for  Special  Operitions  

Ot  t^e  international  Financial  Institutions,  only  the  FSO  is  recommended  to  remain  at  the  FY  80  level 
of  budiet  authoiity  The  Fund  has  Seen  lai  in  the  application  of  elijtbility  requirements  for  concessional 

loans. 

International  Orjanizations  and  Proframi  __ 

The  reduction  of  8  613  million  dollars  in  outlays  reflects  marjinal  reductions  in  the  requested  FY  81 
funds  for  16  international  organizations  and  projrams  for  which  the  United  States  be»(s  a  disproportionate 
share  or.  the  purposes  of  which  are  queslionable 


200.000 


261.640 


.^.000 


244.  OSO 


100.000 


14-850 


3.000 


1.613 


Tow. 


C.  BlUTERAL  ASSISTANCE 


Economic  Assislan<-e  .   -.       .      .  .•  ■  ■ 

The  122  million  dollar  reduction  is  the  sum  of  decreases  m  proirams  tor  food  and  nutrition,  popula- 
tion ptanninf,  health,  education  and  human  resources,  and  othei  development  assistance  activities. 

Sahei  Development  Program     .  

The  United  States  contribution  to  this  projram  for  massive  development  in  Central  and  West  Africa 
could  overwhelm  the  administrative  capacity  of  the  program  during  its  initial  stage.  Therefore,  a  reduc- 
tion of  10  million  dollars  is  recommended 

Operating  expenses  ot  the  international  Development  Cooperation  Agency 

The  recommended  reduction  is  m  keeping  with  administrative  budgetary  discipline. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE/LEAA 
|ln  millions  of  dollars| 


FY  1979 


FY  1981 


Savings 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration... 

Generally,  LEAA's  track  record  is  fraught  with  mismanagement,  questionable 
use  of  funds,  and  lack  of  effectiveness.  Further  evidence  of  LEA4  s  performance  is 
indicated  in  the  fact  that  their  appropriations  have  dechned  steadily  in  recent  years. 
Despite  these  general  observations,  there  are  examples  of  good  utilization  of  LEAA 
funds.  By  reducing  funding  for  BA  and  Outlays  to  iiix  million  (as  suggested  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  in  1979)  it  is  hoped  that  LEAA  will  concentrate  on  most 
efficient  programs,  while  encouraging  local  agencies  to  consider  other  alternatives 
in  the  future. 

General  Administration  of  Justice  Department    Limit  increase  to  20Co  over  1979  amounts. 
Total  legal  activities    Limit  increases  to  20*,  over  1979 
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1979 


IIWII 


BA 


Apr.  1  to  Sept  30. 1910 
BA  0 


19S1 


BA 


FY  19(1  taviiv 
BA 


1980 


75.989 


5.  Indian  Education 71.735  60.581 

Savings  in  BA: 

Payments  to  Local  Education  Agencies  (LEA's)  and  non-LEA's— Reducing 
increase  from  429^  to  W^c  Co  $57.2  million)  would  save  J16.8  million 
in  1981. 
Special  Programs  for  Indian  Students— Limiting  1981  increase  to  approxi- 
mately the  same  level  as  for  1981  (i.e..  It",:)  (to  J17.16  million  BA)  would 
save  $1.84  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  ()utlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 
18.4<~c  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $67,679  million) 
would  save  $15.26  million  in  1981  outlays. 
6  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services: 

A.  Education  for  the  Handicapped 976  637         589  12        105126 

Savings  in  BA:  Special  Studies— 1980  funding  was  at  50'"c  of  1979  level. 
The  UOTc  requested  increase  for  1981  is  not  justified.  Limiting  1981  in- 
crease to  10%  above  1980  BA  (to  Jll  million  BA)  would  save  $1  2 
million  in  1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 0.1%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  J967.532 
million)  would  save  }0.968  million  in  1981  outlays. 

6.  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services— Continued 

B.  Rehabilitation  Services  and  Handicapped  Research^  
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
|ln  millions  of  dollarsi 


1979 


Item 


BA 


Apr.  1  to  Sept  30,  1980  1981 

BA  0  BA 


FY  1981  savings 
BA 


1.  Elementary  and  secondary  education 
Savings  in  BA: 

Grants  tor  Disadvantaged— Limiting  1981  increase  to  approximately  lO', 

above  1980  BA  (to  $3,663,652  million  BA)  would  save  $23.12  million  in  1981, 

Guidance  Counseling  and  Testing— Elimination  o(  this  program  would  save 

$18  million  in  1981, 
Bilingual  Education— Limiting  increase  t.i  approximately  50%  above  1980  BA 
(to  J178.445  million  BA)  would  save  J13  555  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays    Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 
1,3';  of  total  BA,  Reducing  outlays  b»  same  percent  (to  $3,581,071  million) 
would  save  $42  206  million  m  1981  outlays 


2.  Youth  Education  and  Training  ,         ...    . 

Elimination  of  this  new  program  would  save  $900  million  BA  and  $50  million  out- 
lays in  1981 

3.  Equal  Educational  Opportunities ., 

Savings  in  BA 

Emergency  School  Aid— Funds  are  used  tc  "encou'aje  observance  of  the 
law.  Why  should  this  be  necessary'  Keeping  B A  at  1980  level  (at  $269,623 
million  BA)  would  save  $14  69  million  BA  in  1981 

Training  and  Advisory  Services — Program  dees  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  Emergency  Schciol  Aid  program  above — i  e  ,  is  aimed  at  eliminating 
discrimination  Consolidation  of  efforts  and  eliminatirn  of  this  program 
would  save  $54.7  mllion  BA  in  1981, 

Women's  Education  Equity— Eliminating  new  proposed  grants  and  limiting 
1981  increase  to  10<~r  above  1980  BA  (to  $9,322  million  BA)  would  save 
$10,678  million  BA  in  1981 

Savings  in  Outlays  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 22.3^;  cf  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $249,961 
million)  would  save  $71  738  million  in  1981  outlays. 
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Apr.  1  to  Sept.  30.  1980 


4.  Libraries  and  Learning  Resources - 

Savings  in  BA 

Public  Libraries— 1980  BA  from  Office  of  Education  was  $60,237  million. 
Limiting  increase  to  approximately  Wr  (to  $66,261  million  BA)  would 
save  $8,239  million  in  1981. 
Research  Libraries — Appears  to  be  a  new  program,  no  comparable  one 
appears  in  Office  of  Education  budget  for  prior  years   Proposes  approxi- 
mately 23  grants  at  $300,000  each.  Reducing  grantees  to  15  and  amounts 
to  $200,000  each  (toUl  $3  million)  would  save  $3  9  million  in  1981. 
Educational  Television  Programming— Limiting  1981  increase  to  approxi- 
mately 10%  above  1980  BA  (to  $3,385  million  BA)  would  save  $2,615 
million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 
5.5%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percentage  (to  $241,732  million) 
would  save  $14,069  million  in  1^1  outlays 
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Savings  in  BA: 

Basic  State  Grants— An  increase  of  100%  (to  allow  tor  additional  six 
months)  plus  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $719,386  million  BA)  would 
save  $134,873  million  in  1981. 
Training— An  increase  of  100%  plus  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $21,265 

million  BA)  would  save  $4,235  million  in  1981, 
National  Institute  for  Handicapped  Research— An  increase  of  100<;r 
plus  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $30,188  million  BA)  would  save  $6,812 
million  in  1981. 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped— Appears  to  be  a  new  council. 
Requested  $256  million  for  15  member  group  appears  inordinantly 
large.  Reducing  funding  to  $150  million  BA  would  save  $106  million 
in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 26.1%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $707.47 
million)  would  save  $249,864  million  in  1981 


7.  Office  of  Vocational  and  Adult  Education 

Savings  in  BA: 

Vocational  education: 

Basic  Grants— An  approximately  50%  increase  in  1979  BA  (to  $250 

million  BA)  would  save  $278,871  million  in  1981. 
Program   Improvement  and  Supportive  Services— An  approximately 

50%  increase  in  1979  BA  (to  $61,218  million  BA)  would  save  $71  mil- 
lion in  1981. 
Program'  of  National  Significance — Limiting  increase  to  approximately 

10%  above  1980  BA  (to  $31.1  million  BA)  would  save  $3,694  million 

in  1981. 
Consumer  and  Homemaking  Education — Elimination  of  program  would 

save  $43,497  million  in  1981. 
State  Advisory  {^uncils— An  approximately  50%  increase  from   1979 

BA  (to  $4,359  million  BA)  would  save  $2,141  million  in  1981. 
Bilingual  Vocational  Training— A  50%  increase  in  1979  BA  (to  $4,124 

million  BA)  would  save  $1,876  million  in  1981. 
State  Planning— Funding  at  more  than  twice  1979  BA  (at  $1.6  million 

BA)  would  save  $3.4  million  in  1981. 
Adult  education: 

Grants  to  States— Funding  at  more  than  twice  1979  BA  (at  $%  million 

BA)  would  save  $24  million  in  1981. 
Demonstration  Dissemination  and  Related  Activities— Elimination  of 

this  new  program  would  save  $2  million  in  1981. 
Career  Education  Incentives— New  program  in  1980  with  start-up  of  $1.3 

million.  Elimination  of  program  would  save  $20  million  BA  in  1981. 
Consumer  Education— Elimination  of  program  would  save  $3,617  million 

BA  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  amount  to  approximately  48.6% 
of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $466,668  million  would  save 
$441,245  million  in  1981  outlays. 

8.  Office  of  Post  Secondary  Education : 

A.  Student  Financial  Assistance 

Savings  m  BA :  Basic  Opportunity  Grants- Limiting  increase  to  10%  over 
1980  BA  (to  $2,258,808  million  BA)  would  save  $94,192  million  in  1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 2.8%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to 
$3324.169  million)  would  save  $95,757  million  in  1981. 

B.  Student  Loan  Insurance  Fund 

Savings  in  BA: 

Federal  Insurance  Program/Contract  Collection  Costs— Reducing 
increase  from  66^i'7,  to  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $.871  million  BA) 
would  save  $.449  million  in  1981. 

Interest  Subsidies  Program/Special  Allowance  Claims— Reducing 
increase  to  10%  above  1980  BA  (to  $460,152  million  BA)  would 
save  $73,598  million  in  1981. 

Death  and  Disability  Claims— Reducing  increase  to  10%  above  1980 
BA  (to  $7,422  million  BA)  would  save  $1,767  million  in  1981. 

Bankruptcy  Claims— Reducing  increase  to  approximately  10%  above 
1980  BA  (to  $13,071  million  BA)  would  save  $2  929  million  in  1981. 

Federal  Insurance  Program  Acquisition  of  Defaulted  Loans- reduc- 
ing increase  to  10%  above  1980  BA  (to  $64,864  million  BA)  would 
save  $10,823  million  in  1981. 

Federal  Reinsurance  Program'Acquisition  of  Defaulted  Loans— re- 
ducing increase  to  10%  above  1980  BA  (to  $176.57  million  BA) 
would  save  $34,083  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 11%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $838,079 
million)  would  save  $103,582  million  in  1981  outlays 
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9.  Hither  and  Continuing  Education ___ 

Savings  in  BA 

Projram  Development  Cooperative  Education— Limiting  1981  increase  to 
lO''c  over  1980  BA  (to  J16.5  million  BA)  would  save  J6.5  million  in  1981. 
International  Education  and  Foreign  Language  Studies  Centers.  Fellowships, 
and  Research— Limiting  inc-ease  to  10'';  above  1980  BA  (to  J18.7  million 
BA)  would  save  VJ.3  million  in  1981. 
Fellowships,  Group  Piojects  and  Research  Abroad— Limiting  increase  to 
lO'^c  above  1980  BA  (to  J3.3  million  BA)  would  save  JJ.7  million  in  1981. 
Graduate  Support  Professional  Educational  Opportunities — Limiting  increase 
to  10^7  above  1980  BA  (to  B.735  million  BA)  would  save  $3,265  million 
1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 
».5S-  of  total  BA,  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  {3S4.3444  million) 
would  save  J16.696  million  in  1981. 

10.  OITice  of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement: 

A.  Research  and  Related  Activities 

Savings  'n  BA  Research  and  Development — Limiting  1981  increase  to 
lOO^c  plus  10"  above  1930  BA  (to  S84.8  million  BA)  would  save 
S3.25  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays  Recommended  reductions  amount  to  approximately 
y~c  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $84,394  million) 
would  save  S2.61  million  in  1981  outlays. 

8.  School  Improvement  Programs 

Savings  in  BA. 

Special  Emphases  G  fted  and  Talented — Limiting  increase  to  100% 
plus  10'"  over  1980  BA  fto  $3.45  million  BA)  would  save  $2.83 
million  in  1981. 
Arts  in  Education— Limitinj  increase  to  100%  plus  10%  over  1980 

BA  (to  52.75  million  BA)  would  save  S.75  million  in  1981. 
Communities    ana    Schools  Cities     n    Schools— Services    provided 
here  are  already  ava'iable  elsewhere.  Elimination  of  this  program 
would  save  S3  05  m  ll;on   n  1981. 
PUSH   lor   Excellence — N,ne  projects  to  mobilize    community    re- 
sources to  improve  school  attendance,  decrease   drop-out   rates, 
etc.  Elimination  of  this  program  would  save  $1  million  in  1981. 
Sa  »injs  n  Outlays    Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 3.e<~  of  total  BA.  Reduci ng  outlays  by  same  peicent  (to  $1/8.998 
million)  *ould  save  56.684  million  in  1981  outlays. 

11.  Special  Institutions 

A.  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 

Savings  m  BA  Career  Development— limitinj  1981  increase  to  10  per- 
cent over  1980  BA  (to  $13,722  million  BA)  would  save  $1.12  million  in 
1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 5,5  percent  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to 
$19,189  million)  would  save  $1,116  million  in  1931  ojtiays. 

B,  Gallaudet  College 

Savings  in  BA  College  Program— Limiting  1981  increase  to  10  percent 
over  1980  BA  (to  528.856  million  BA)  would  save  $1,757  million  in  1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 3.5  percent  of  total  BA,  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to 
548.027  million)  would  save  51.741  million  in  1981  outlays. 

12.  Office  of  Civil  Rights  

Savings  in  BA  Salaries  and  E«penses  Architecturtl  and  Transportation  Carriers 
Compliance  Board— Reducing  1931  increase  from  requested  3»0~o  to  100% 
plus  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $1,143  million  BA)  would  save  J1.152  million  i  n  1931. 

Savings  in  Outlays  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 
2.3%.  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $15,751  million)  would 
save  $1,077  million  in  1931  outlays. 

'3.  Departmental   Management  _ 

Savings  in  BA : 

Salaries  and  Eipenses 'Program  Administration /General  Administration- 
Limiting  increase  to  10',  over  1980  BA  (to  $17  6,027  million  BA)  will  save 
$17,164  million  in  1981, 
Planning  and  Evaluation  — Linntng  1981  increase  to  100%  plus  W'c  over 
1980  BA  (to  S2.965  million  BA)  would  save  $3,28  5  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays    Recommended  redurtions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 
8.3'"  of  total  BA,  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $184,638  million) 
would  save  516.712  million  in  1981  outlays. 
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Grand  total 

2,046.317        1.131.325 



,                                             DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 
1                                                                 [In  millions  of  dollars) 

1979                                   1980 

1981 

FY  1981  savings 

Item 

BA                   0                 BA                   0 

BA 

0 

BA                      0 

1.  Health  Services  Administration: 

A.  Health  Services _. 1,265.311 

Savings  in  BA. 

Primary  Health  Care  Centers— Limiting  increase  to  Wo  over  1980 

BA  (to  535    million  BA)  would  save  $22,402  million  m  1981. 
Genetic  Services— Limiting  ncrease  to  SCj  over  1979  BA  (to  $6,109 

million  BA)  would  save  J5.836  million  in  1931. 
National    Health    Service    Corps— Limiting    increase   to  lOSi  over 
1980  SA  (to  $78,342  million  BA)  would  save  554.99  million  in  1981. 
Program  Support— Limiting  increase  to  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $37.- 
595  million  BA)  would  save  54.397  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays    Recommended  reductions  amount  to  approximately 
6.9%  of  total  BA.  Reduc  ng  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $1,173,273  mil- 
lion) would  save  586.955  m  lion   n  19S1  outlays. 

B.  Indian  Health  Servxes _ 492.193 

Savings   n  BA 

Clinical  Services— Limiting  1981  increase  to  10%  over  1980  BA  (to 

$464,597  million  BA)  would  save  $2,101  million  in  1981. 
Tribal  Management— Limiting  1981    ncrease  to  10''c  over   1980  BA 
(to  $3,264  million  BA)  would  save  51.965  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions   n  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately .6%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $585  09 
niillion)  would  save  $3,531  million  ;n  1981  outlays. 
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2.  Center  tor  Disease  Control/Preventive  Health  Services.. 

Savings  in  BA: 

Prevention  Formula  Grants— Elimination  of  new  program  will  save  $10 
million  BA  in  1981. 

Health  Incentive  Grants— Elimination  of  new  program  will  save  $52  million 
BA  in  1981. 
Risk  Reduction  Health  Education— Limiting  increase  to  10%  over  1980  BA 

(to  $14,932  million  BA)  would  save  $1.6(B  million  in  1981. 
Fluoridation— Limiting  increase  to  10%  over  1980  BA  (to  $7,463  million  BA) 

would  save  $2,121  million  in  1981. 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health/Research— Limiting  increase  to  21%  over 
1979  BA  (to  $52,862  million  BA)  would  save  $10,567  million  in  1981.  (21% 
increase  equals  a  10%  increase  in  b:th  1980  and  1981.) 
Training— Limiting  increase  to  21%  over  1979  BA  (to  $10,265  million  BA) 

would  save  $4,423  million  in  1981. 
Buildings  and  Facilities— Delaying  construction  of  new  lab  in  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  would  reduce  1981  costs.  Limiting  increase  to  10%  over  1980  BA 
(to  512.579  million  BA)  would  save  S17.372  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately  25% 
of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $227,495  million)  would  save 
$75,831  million  in  1981  outlays. 

3,  National  Institutes  of  Health: 

A.  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metabolism  and  Digestive  Diseases 

Savings  in  BA: 

Arthritis,  Bone  and  Skin  Diseases— Reducing  1980  increase  from 
34%  to  20%  (to  $50,563  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  15'':  increase 
in  1981  (to  $58,147  million  BA)  would  save  $3,119  million  in  1981. 
Diabetes,  Endocrinology  and  Metabolism— Reducing  1980  increase 
from  29%  to  20%  (to  $117,059  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10''; 
increase  in   1981  (to  $128,765  million   BA)  would  save  $6,945 
million  in  1981. 
Digestive    Disease    and    Nutrition— Reducing    1980    increase   from 
36!5%  to  20%  (to  $46,197  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10'^;  1981 
increase  (to  $50,817  million  BA)  would  save  $6,549  million  in  1981. 
Kidney  Disease,  Urology  and  Hematology— Reducing  1980  increase 
from  34%  to  20%  (to  $48.26  million  BA)  and  allowin'  a  10'';  1981 
increase  (to  S53.086  million  BA)  would  save  $5,407  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 6%  of  total  BA,  Reducing  outlays  by  same  %  (to  $325,515 
million)  would  save  $20,777  million  in  1981  outlays. 

B.  National  Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders  and  Strokes.. 

Savings  in  BA: 

Communicative  Disorders— Reducing   1980  increase  from   35%  to 
20%  (to  $30  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to 
$33  million  BA)  would  save  $2.15  million  in  1981. 
Neurological  Disorders— Reducing  1980  increase  from  53%  to  25% 
(to  $64  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to  $70,4 
million  BA)  would  save  $9,673  million  in  1981. 
Stroke.  Nervous  System  Trauma— Reducing  1980  increase  from  37% 
to  20%  (to  $36.84  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase 
(to  $40,524  million  BA)  would  save  $2,432  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  m  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 5.7%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $223,866 
million)  would  save  $13,531  million  in  1981  outlays. 

C.  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases 

Savings  in  BA: 

Immunology,  Allergic  and   Immunologic  Diseases— Reducing   1980 
increase  from  39%  to  20%  (to  $55.63  million  BA)  and  allowing  a 
10%   1981   increase  (to  $61,193  million   BA)  would  save  57.73 
million  in  1981. 
Microbiology  and  Infectious  Disease— Reducing  1980  increase  from 
30';  to  20%  (to  $94.4i6  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10'';  1981  in- 
crease (to  5103,857  million  BA)  would  save  55.614  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  apprpxi- 
mately  5,8'';  of  totil  BA,  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  5202.482 
million)  would  save  $12,466  million  m  1981  outlays, 

D.  National  Institute  of  General  Medical  Science 

Savings  in  BA: 

Cellular  and  Molecular  Basis  of  Disease- Reducing  1980  increase 
from  35%  to  20%  (to  $94,768  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981 
increase  (to  $104,245  million  BA)  would  save  $15,463  million  in  1981. 
Genetics— Reducing  1980  increase  from  36'^;  to  20%  (to  $91,096 
million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to  $100,206  million 
BA)  would  save  $11,574  million  in  1981. 
Pharmacological  Sciences— Reducing   1980  increase  from   39%  to 
20',';  (to  $35.59  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  increase  in  1981 
(to  $39,149  million  BA)  would  save  $2,123  million  in  1981. 
Direct  Operations— Reducing  1980  increase  from  32 P  to  20%  (to 
$7,089  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10'~;  1981  increase  (to  $7,798 
million  BA)  would  save  $0,247  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 8.8%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $274,894 
million)  would  save  $26,524  million  in  1981  outlays. 

E.  Notional  Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

Savings  in  BA  Population— Reducing  1980  increase  from  39'^;  to  20';  (to 
$63,658  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  lO'';  i  ncrease  in  1981  (to  $70,025 
million  BA)  would  save  $6,805  million  in  1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 2.1'",  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $194,559 
million)  would  save  $6,227  million  m  1981  outlays, 

F.  National  Eye  Institute.    

Savings  in  BA:  Cataract— Reducing  1980  increase  from  50%  to  25%  (to 
58.125  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to  $8,937  million 
BA)  would  save  $1.28  million  in  1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 1%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $125,262 
million)  would  save  $1,265  million  in  1981  outlays. 
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169. 302 


G.  National  I  rtJtitute  of  Environmental  Health  Sciences 78.08  64.728 

SavinfS  in  BA: 

Prediction.  Detection  and  Assessment  of  Environmentally  (^used 
Diseases  and  Disorders— Reducing  1980  increase  f'om  26%  to  20^n 
(to  J20.544  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10'":    1981  increase  (to 
J20.544  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  1(K  1981  increase  (to  $22,598 
million  BA)  would  save  (2.772  million  in  1981 
Mechanisms  of  Environmental  Diseases  and  Disorders-Reducing 
1980  increase  from  37^^^  to  20<^  (to  113,651  million  BA)  and  allow- 
inff  a  \Q%  1981  increase  (to  $15,016  million  BA)  would  save  S3.045 
million  in  1981. 
Environmental  Healtti   Research  and  Manpower   Development  Re- 
sources—Reducing 1980  increase  from  29'",  to  20^",  (to  U5.571 
million  BA)  and  allowing  a  lO'"^  1981  increase  (to  517.128  million 
BA)  would  save  J. 159  million  in  1981. 
Intramural  Research— Reducing  1980  increase  from  29%  to  20%  (to 
J23.103  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10'",  1981  increase  (to  $25,413 
million  BA)  would  save  $6,193  million  in  1981. 
Direct  Operations— Reducing  1980  increase  from  45%  to  20%  (to 
$2,176  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  ItTr  1981  increase  (to  $2,394 
million  BA)  would  save  $.221  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  m  BA  amount  to  ap- 
proiimately  12.7%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent 
(to  $78,949  million)  would  save  $11,481  million  in  1981  outlays. 

H.  National  Institute  of  Aging 56.911 

Savings  in  BA 

Aging— ReducinB  1980  increase  from  75%  to  25%  (to  S35.992  million 
BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to  $39,591  million  BA)  would 
save  $16,802  million  in  1981. 
Intramural  Research— Reducing  1980  increase  from  75%  to  25%  (to 
$9,438  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to  $10,382 
million  BA)  would  save  $3,134  million  in  1981. 
Direct  Operations— Reducing  1980  increase  from  70%  to  20%  (to  $2.33 
million  BA)  and  allowinj  a  10%  1981  increase  (to  $2,563  million 
BA)  would  save  $.99  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 27.7%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $50,161 
million)  would  save  $19,217  million  in  1981  outlays. 

I.  Research  Resources 154.164 

Savings  in  BA: 
Biotechnical    Research— Reducing    1930    increase  from  28%  to  20% 
(to  $16,095  million  BA)   and    allowing  a    10%    1981    increase  (to 
$17,774  million  BA)  would  sa/e  $5  Tiillion   in  1981. 
Minority  Biomedical  Support— Reducing  1980  increase  from  32%  to 
20%  (to  $16,452  million  8A)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase  (to 
$18,097  million  BA)  would  save  $.755  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 3.1%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $158.08 
million)  would  save  $5,057  million  in  1981  outlays. 

4.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 

A.  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 1,025.53 

Savings  in  BA 

Mental  Health  Research— Reducing  1980  increase  from  21%  to  15% 
(to  $138,727  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  15%  1981  increase  (to 
$159,537  million  BA)  would  save  $3,127  million  in  1981. 
Services  State  Programs— Reducing  1981  increase  from  500%  to  20% 

(to  $9.12  million  BA)  would  save  $36,48  million  in  1981. 
Grants  to  States— Elimination  of  new  program  would  save  J12.117 

million  BA  in  1981, 
Program  Support- Reducing  1980  increase  from  33%  to  20%  (to 
$32.84  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  15%  1981  increase  (to  $37,766 
million  BA)  would  save  $.347  million  in  1981. 
Buildings  and  Facilities- Postponing  new  funds  for  renovation  and 
design  and  limiting  1981  increase  to  50%  over  1980  BA  (to  $1,188 
million  BA)  would  save  $4.  237  million  in  1981. 
Program  Management— Reducing  1980  increase  from  46%  to  20%  (to 
$8,563  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  15%  1981  increase  (to  V9.847 
million  BA)  would  save  $1,172  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays    Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 4.9%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  J945.727 
million)  would  save  $48,728  million  in  1981  outlays. 

B.  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 79.947 

Savings  m  BA 

Outpatient  Care— Reducing  1980  increase  from  72%  to  20%  (to 
$4,058  million  BA)  and  allow-nj  a  15%  1981  increase  to  ($4,667 
million  BA)  would  save  $3.27  m  II  on   n  1981. 
Day  Care— Reducing   1980  increase  f'om  99.6%  to  25%  (to  $.383 
m  llion  BA)  and  allowing  a  15'"  1981   ncrease  (to  $.44  million  BA) 
would  save  $.654  million   n  1981, 
Outplacement— Reducing  1980   ncrease  from  75%  to  25%  (to  $.512 
million  BA)and  allowing  a  15%  1981  increase  (to  $.589  million  BA) 
would  save  $,98  mlhon   n  1981. 
Savings  n  Outlays    Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 5'"  of  total  BA,  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  {78.027 
mill  on)  would  sa<e  S4,106  mllion   n  1981  outlays. 

5.  Health  Resources  Administration    Health  Resources 716.562 

Savings  m  BA    Health  Facl'ties  Conversion  and  CInsure— Reducing  start-up  level 

lor  new  program  by  50%  (to  $4,873  million  BA)  would  save  $4,874  million  in 

1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays   Recommended  reductions  n  BA  amount  to  approximately  .9% 

of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  5508.569  million)  would  save 

54.618  million   n  1981  outlays. 

6.  Assistant  Secretary  lor  Health  Sala  les  and  Expenses 131.308  89.22  193.41 

Savinjs  in  BA    Direct  Program— Reducing  1980  increase  from  93%  to  50%  (to 

$152,833  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  lO'':  1981  increase  (to  $168,171  million  BA) 

would  save  $46.61  million  in  1981, 
Sivin|j  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approximately 

21. /'~f  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $117,645  million) 

would  save  $32,603  million  in  1981  outlays. 
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7.  Health  Care  Financing  Administration: 

A.  Grants  to  States  for  Medicaid 

Savings  in  BA:  Total  Program  Costs,  Funded— Reducing  fraud  and  abuse 
can  account  for  reduction  of  1981  increase  from  28%  to  20%  (to 
$14,977,681  million  BA).  Savings  of  51  108.876  million  in  1981  would 
result. 

Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 6.8'~;  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $14,- 
420.424  million)  would  save  51.052.133  million  in  1981  outlays. 

B.  Grants  to  States  for  Medicaid,  Proposed  Legislation , 

Elimination  of  proposed  new  programs  save  $295.5  million  BA  and  out- 
lays in  1981. 

C.  Payments  to  Health  Care  Trust  Funds       

Savings  in  BA: 

Supplemental  Medical  Insurance — Reducing  198!  increasefrom  23%, 
to  20%  (to  58,516.4  million  BA)  would  save  $220.6  million  in  1981. 
PSRO  Activities— Reducing  1981  increase  from  57%  to  10%  (to 
$36,575  million  BA)  would  save  515.545  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 2.4%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to  $9,358.- 
982  million)  would  save  $230,138  million  in  1981  outlays. 
!.  Social  Security  Administration: 

A.  Assistance  Payments  Program _ 

Savings  in  BA:  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children— Strengthening 
work  requirements,  improving  assets  test,  requiring  better  resource 
utilization,  and  curbing  fraud  and  abuse  can  account  for  savings  in 
$1,000  million  BA  in  1981. 

Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 12.8%  of  total  BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to 
$6,697,846  million)  would  save  J983.169  million  in  1981  outlays. 

B.  Refugee  Assistance. 

Savings  in  BA: 

Voluntary  Agency  Programs— Reducing  1981  increase  from  80%  to 

10%  (to  J22  million  BA)  would  save  J14  million  in  1981. 
Federal  Administrative  Expenses— Reducing  1980  increasefrom  70% 
to  20%  (to  J2.476  million  BA)  and  allowing  a  10%  1981  increase 
(to  J2.724  million  BA)  would  save  J3.776  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 20.3%  of  total   BA.  Reducing  outlays  by  same  percent  (to 
$151,724  million)  would  save  J38.644  million  in  1981  outlays. 

C.  Federal  OASOI  Trust  Funds: 

OASI 

Dl 

Savings  in  BA:  Benefit  Payments— Enacting  H.R.  3236  as  repcrted  by 
Senate  Finance  Committee;  reducing  or  eliminating  low  priority 
Social  Security  benefits,  lumpsum  death  benehts.  minimum  benehts. 
and  benefits  for  mothers  with  no  children  under  age  16  (rather  than 
18);  improving  collection  of  overpayments  would  have  no  effect  on 
1981  BA. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  changes  would  result  in  a  $700 
million  savings  in  1981  outlays. 

D.  Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 

Savings  in  BA: 

Disability  Insurance— Limiting  1981  increase  to  10%  over  1980  BA 

(to  $793,092  million  BA)  would  save  $13,951  million  in  1981. 
SSI— Reducing  1981  increase  from  11%  to  lO^"  (to  $704,331  million 
BA)  would  save  $8,763  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Reducing  outlays  by  the  same  amount  as  reduction  in 
BA  would  save  $22,714  million  in  1981  outlays. 

E.  Limitation  on  Research  and  Statistics 

Elimination  of  proposed  new  program  would  save  $16  million  BA  and 
outlays  in  1981. 
9.  Human  Development  Servicps: 

A.  Grants  to  States  for  Social  and  Child  Welfare  Services 

Savings  in  BA: 

State  and  Local  Training— Reducing  1981  increase  from  55%  to  10% 

(to  $82.5  million  BA)  would  save  $33.5  million  in  1981. 
Evaluation— Elimination  of  this  new  program  would  save  $2.5  million 
BAin  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately   1.3%   of  total    BA.    Reducing  outlays    by   same   percent  (to 
$2,592,849  million)  would  save  $34,151  million  in  1981  outlays. 

B.  Human  Development  Services 

Savings  in  BA: 

Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families/Head  Start— Re- 
ducing 1981  increase  from  12%  to  10%, (to  5808.5  million  BA)  would 
save  $16.5  million  in  1981. 
Research   and   Demonstration— Reducing   1981    increase  from  12% 
to  10%  (to  $16.17  million  BA)  would  save  51,808  million  in  1981. 
Administration  on  Aging/Area   Agency  Services   and    Centers— Re- 
ducing 1981  increase  from  13%  to  10%  (to  $271,667  million  BA) 
would  save  $8,333  million  in  1981. 
Savings  in  Outlays:  Recommended  reductions  in  BA  amount  to  approxi- 
mately 1.4%   of  total    BA.   Reducing  outlays   by   same  percent  (to 
$1,662.76  million)  would  save  $23,609  million  in  1981  outlays. 
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295  5 

230,238 


6,688.047      6,610.49        7,314.327      7,046.884      7.797.929      7,681.015      1,000 


983.169 


235.  264 


140.625  416.9 


366.  333  87.  3 


190.368 


17.776 


38.644 


86,  892.  957 
15,  195.984 


90, 128. 853 

13,944,024 


99,525.31     104,029.228  111,883.592  121.162.981 
17,406.666    15,364.926    20,581.389    17.398.994 


700 


2,272.087      2,272.087      2.354.1  2.354.1  2.671.65        2,671.65 


22.714 


22.71* 


1«  16 


16 


3,088.187      3,090.73        2.508.364      2.433.692      2.710  2.627 


16 


34.1SI 


2,376.568      2,241.227      2,156.937      1,964.712      1.778.511      1.686  369 


26.641 


23,609 


Grand  total. 


3,176.941       3.7S6.612 
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FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savings 


Profram 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Community  Develooment  Block  Grants^  _ .  _ .  _   

The  'Y  1980  budget  authority  for  this  program  is  $3.9  billion.  The  proposed  FY 
1981  level  is  V3.95  billion.  This  program  can  be  reduced  by  the  $50  million  increase  that 
IS  proposed  tor  FY  1981.  An  additional  reduction  can  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  i% 
Secietary  s  discretionary  fund  by  $50  million.  A  further  reduction  of  $20  million  can  be 
obtained  by  not  committing  funds  that  arejenied  communities  because  of  noncompli- 
ance «'ith  HUD  regulations. 

Reductions  in  outlays  result  from  limiting  increases  in  the  COBG  program  ($15 
million),  not  re-allxating  funds  *tiich  were  not  used  by  non-complying  communities 
($20  million),  and  not  committing  all  of  the  Secretary's  discretionary  balance  funds  ($5 
million). 

2.  Policy,  Development  and  Research 

The  FY  1980  budget  authority  is  $49.6  million  and  the  FY  1981  proposed  budget 
authority  is  $54  million.  FY  1981  proposed  outlays  are  $54  million,  the  same  as  FY  ISlO. 
It  IS  proposed  to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $15  million  each  for  FY  1981. 

3.  Comprehensive  Planning  Grants. 

The  FY  1980  budget  authority  is  $42.5  million  and  the  FY'  1981  proposed  budget 
authority  s  $40  million.  Outlays  for  FY  1980  are  $56  million  and  are  proposed  to  be  $45 
million  for  FY  1981.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  budget  authority  and  outlay  level  for 
FY  1981  Dy  $20  million  in  each  category. 

4.  Section  8  Housing 

A  reduction  of  V  billion  in  budget  authority  is  proposed,  which  yvould  result  in 
aoproiimately  the  same  budget  authority  level  in  FY  1981  as  was  provided  in  FY  19i80. 
As  outlays  are  base-l  on  prior  contractual  commitments,  and  as  there  is  a  lengthy  lead 
time  between  contract  commitment  and  HUD  outlays,  no  reduction  in  FY  1981  are 
proposed. 

Grand  total .__ 


3.900.000  3,500.000  3,950.000  3,800.000 


120.000 


40.000 


49. 600  54. 700 


54, 000  53. 600 


42.500  56.000  40.000  45.000 


26,600.000  27,300.000  33.200.000  33,200.000 
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20.000 


7, 155. 000 


75.00 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
[in  millions  of  dollars) 


ttfin 


FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savings 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration :  Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1979  level.  173.00  155.00  212  000  208  000 

2.  Jobs  Corps  _ 416.000  489.000  560^000  579^000 

The  Jobs  Corps  ostensibly  provides  disadvantaged  youth  with  a  comprehensive 
program  of  basic  education,  vocational  training.  )0b  placement,  medical  support  and 
other  ser.ices  in  a  residential  setting.  The  program  has  been  groiAing  rapidly  since 
FY  !9'8— an  increase  of  47  new  centers  loan  expected  total  of  107  centers.  Millions  of 
dollars  a-e  being  used  to  remodel  centers  to  make  them  more  "energy  efficient."  The 
program  is  another  boondoggle  in  the  "War  on  Poverty."  and  duplicates  many  wel- 
fare-type services  already  available  elsewhere. 

Real  improvements,  particularly  among  black  teenagers,  could  be  secured  by  pro- 
viding a  vouth  diferential  for  the  minimum  wage  law.  thereby  allowing  young  people 
to  enter  the  lob  market  and  work  up  to  higher  paying  skill  levels  Abolish. 

3.  Welfare  Reform  Demonstrations.  Reduce  funding  to  the  FY  1980  level 175.000  159.000  281.000  271000 

4.  New  Youtn  Initiative  Programs    . 1125000  1055  000 

Strike  all  new  crograms  from  the  budget.  This  IS  not  the  time  to  begin  new  and  '       ' 

expensive  programs  during  an  economic  Crisis. 

5.  Public  Service  Employment: 

Title  1 1-0  (Structural) 1,485.000  2,051.000  2554.000  2  437  000 

Title  VI  (Countercyclical):  Fund  at  the  FY  1980  lev-el 1,627.000  1.926.000  2  044  000  1978000 

6.  Work    Incentive  Program  (WIN):  Fund  at  the  FY  1980  level _.         365.000  365.000  385000  '385000 

7.  Young   Adult  Conservation  Corps 265  000  277  000 

Eliminate  fun  jing.  This  IS  another  program  that  could  be  eliminated  at  little  or 
no  real  social  cost  because  it  employs  a  large  number  of  persons  that  traditionally 
can  f  nd  ;obs  in  the  jrwate  sector.  The  President's  budget  phases  out  this  program  and 
shifts  fu  namj  to  the  New  Youth  Initiatives  programs. 

8.  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program    Reduce  estimated  FY  1981  funding  by  50% 839  000  873  000 

9.  Relaiation  of  Da  vis- Bacon  Wage  Requirements '.'.'.'.'.'.'.... 

The  practical  efect  of  Davis-Bacon,  pa-ticulaily  in  u.ban  areas,  is  that  workers 
on  fede-al  projects  receive  union  scale,  instead  of  an  average  locality  rate.  It  is  prob- 
able that  repeal  of  Davis- Bacon  would  lead  not  only  to  some  reduction  in  construction 
costs  on  Federal  proiects,  but  would  also  tend  to  reduce  upward  pressures  on  wage 
rates  at  nonfederal  proiects  in  tfie  same  localities.  Studies  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  estimate  that  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
would  'esult  in  federal  budget  savings  of  $134  million  in  FY  1981  in  )ust  three  largest 
Federal  construction  programs:  military,  EPA  construction  grants,  and  ground  trans- 
portation construction. 

10.  Change  m  the  trigger  for  unemployment  insurance  extended  benefits 

Under  current  law.  the  federal  government  pays  halt  the  cost  of  13  weeks  of 
additional  unemployment  insurance  bene'ts  for  those  who  have  exhausted  the 
regular  benehts  provided  by  state  law.  The  extended  benefits  are  payable  only  when 
state's  insured  unemployment  rate  exceeds  a  prescribed  formula  level,  or  when  the 
national  insured  unemployment  rate  exceeds  •1.5  percent.  When  the  national  trigger 
IS  reached,  extended  benefits  are  payable  in  every  state,  including  those  with  low 
unemolovment  rates.  If  the  national  trigger  were  eliminated,  the  savings  to  the 
budget  would  reach  about  Jl  billion  in  FY  1981  and  another  Jl  billion  in  FY  1982, 
according  to  CBO  economic  assumptions. 

The  immediate  losers  of  such  an  action  would  be  unemployed  persons  in  states 
with  low  unemployment  rates.  These  are  areas  that  the  unemployed  can  most  easily 
find  other  employment  These  are  also  the  areas  that  providing  extended  benefits 
tends  to  act  as  a  disincentive  to  seeking  the  available  alternative  employment, 
despite  the  comparatively  better  opportunities  m  these  areas. 

11.  Grants  to  Slates  for  administering  the  unemployment  insurance  and  the  employment 

services  should  be  held  to  the  proiected  1980  levels 

12.  Reduction  for  Unemployment  Insurance  and  lor  State  Employment  Security  Agency 

activities 

The  institution  of  the  proper  budgetary  restraints  and  lax  reductions  will  prevent 
stagnation  or  a  severe  down-turn  in  the  economy,  thereby  avoiding  heavy  obligations 
for  unemployment  insurance  payments  and  services.  If  proper  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  prevents  unemployment  from  nsing  past  the  6.7^7  level,  then  outlays  for 
Unemployment  Insurance  and  for  State  Employment  Security  Agency  activities  will 
b«  reduced. 
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20. 


Atomic  Energy  Defense  Activities:  No  change 

Energy  Supply  R.  &  D.  (Solar  applications) 

Reduction.  Held  to  9.1<7  increase  over  1980  to  compensate  toViVftaTion"  However' 
promising,  solar  energy  is  primarily  a  long  term  supply  source,  and  additional  in- 
creases cannot  be  justified  at  this  time. 
Energy  Supply  R.  *  0.  (Solar  technology).. 

No  change.  The  Carter  budjet  requested  increase  over  19K)"  is  already  s'ubs'tan-' 
tially  less  than  the  9.1%  needed  to  compensate  for  inflation 
Energy  Supply  R.  &  D.  (Geothermal) 

No  change.  The  Carter  budget  requested  increase  over  1980  is  already  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  9.1^7  needed  to  compensate  for  inflation.  Although  geother- 
mal energy  can  make  an  important  contribution  in  some  areas  of  the  country   ib 
geographic  limitations  make  additional  increases  un|ustified. 
Energy  Supply  R.  &  D.  (Hydrothermal  commercialization) 

...    „^°J^'""'°-  ^'"  '-"'"^  budget  requested  increase  over  1980  is  aireadyiesT  than' 
the  s.irT.  needed  to  compensate  for  inflation. 

Energy  Supply  R.  &  D.  (Hydropower) 

.k    o^°~'""'fJ''*  '^"^"  ''"''8*'  requested  increase  over  1980  is  aj  ready  less"  tlia'ii' 
the  9.1%  needed  to  compensate  for  inflation.  Although  hydropower  can  be  important 
in  some  areas,  its  limitations  make  additional  funding  uniustified 
Energy  Supply  R.  S  D.  (Nuclear) 

liKrease.  This  represents  continued  funding  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Project,   which   the   Administration  has  sought  to  terminate.  Even  witti   reinstate- 
ment of  Clinch  River  funding  at  this  level,   requested  1981  funding  for  nuclear 
R.&  D.  IS  still  significantly  below  the  1980  level 
Energy  Supply  R.  &  D.  (Mafnetic  fusion) 

Reduction.  Held  to  1980  level  of  $355,405  million.  These  ire  long  range  energy 
development  projects  for  which  funding  increases  cannot  now  be  justified 
Energy  Supply  R.  S  D.  (Electric  energy  systems) 

Reduction.  Power  Supply  Integration  and  Power  Delivery  held  to  1980  levels 
No  change  in  Program  Direction  for  which  Carter  budget  already  recommends  sub- 
stantial reduction.  These  cannot  be  considered  high  priority  energy  efforts 
Energy  Supply  R.  S  D.  (Energy  storage  systems) 

^°  '■^'"i^-  Tfie  Carter  budget  requested  increase  over  1980  is  already  less  than 
the  9.1%  needed  to  compensate  lor  inflation.  Although  the  work  assisted  by  this  pro- 
gram can  have  important  benefits,  funding  at  this  level  is  adequate 
Energy  Supply  R.  S  D.  (Environment) 

Reduction.  Held  to  9.1%  increase  over  1980,  to  compensate  lor  inflation 

Energy  Supply  R.  &  D,  (Basic  research) 

Reduction,  Basic  energy  sciences  reduced  beiow  1980  level,  with  some  programs 
held  to  1979  level.  Technical  Assessment  Projects  program  not  funded.  University 
Research  Support  held  to  10%  over  1980  level.  No  change  in  Technical  Program  and 
Policy  Analysis,  since  Carter  budget  requested  increase  over  1980  is  already  less  than 
the  9.1%needed  to  compensate  for  inflation.  In  general,  funding  increases  for  this 
kind  of  basic  research  cannot  stand  the  test  in  a  period  of  hscal  austerity. 
Energy  Supply  R.  &  0.  (Multiprogram  general  purpose  facilities) 

Funding  eliminated.  These  seventeen  construction  projects  can  be  deferretl. 
General  Science  and  Research 

Reduction.  Held  to  9.1  percent  increase  over  1981),  to  compensate  for  inflation. 
These  programs  are  not  directly  associated  with  energy  technology  in  the  near  or  mid- 
term. Instead,  they  support  research  which  is  expected  to  have  long-term  scientific 
and  technological  impacts  on  energy  development  and  utilization.  Real  growth  in  such 
ong-term  paj^off  efforts  cannot  be  justified  under  current  circumstances. 
Uranium  Enrichment 

Reduction.  Advanced  Isotoplie  Separation  Teciinotogy  held  to  9.1  percent  in- 
","}''>'"'  '9*0.  to  compeniate  for  inflation.  This  will  require  postponement  of  the 
start  of  operation  of  the  preprofotype  systems.  No  change  in  Carter  budget  request  for 
Uranium  Enrichment  Activities  or  Uranium  Resource  Assessment. 
Geothermal  Resources  Development  Fund 

No  change.  The  1981  Carter  budget  request  of  $43,266  million  includes  a  reap- 
proprialion  of  $41,982  million  for  the  unobligated  funds  available  at  the  end  of  1980. 
This  reappropriation  is  requested  to  account  for  the  proposed  deletion  of  a  prior  year 
appropriation  language  provision  that  terminates  the  olHigational  availability  of  the 
reserve  fund  after  September  2,  1984. 

Power  Marketing  Administration 

o  ,^'*°  <^'"nie.  The  Carter  budget  requested  increases  over  1980  are  less  than  the 

9.1%  needed  to  compensate  for  inflation. 

Special  Foreign  Currency  Program— International  Affairs 

No  change.  The  Carter  budget  requests  no  1981  funding. 
Departmental  Administration 

"'''"ction.  Policy  Analysis  and  Systems  Studies  and  International  Affairs  held 
to  9.1  ■,r  increase  over  1980,  to  compensate  for  inflation.  Selective  reductions  made  in 
Intergovernmental  and  Institutional  Relations.  No  change  in  other  programs. 
Fossil  Energy  R.  s  D.  (Coal) 

No  change.  In  the  current  economic  and  regulatory  climate,  coal  R.  &  D.  funding  at 
the  levels  requested  in  the  Carter  budget  is  essential.  Coal  must  be  a  very  high 
priority  supply  source. 

Fossil  Energy  R.  S  D.  (Petroleum) 

lOBn  i**"'''""'  Enl^'nced  Oil  Recovery  program  for  Heavy  Oil  and  Tar  Sands  held  to 
J980  level:  Light  Oil  enhanced  recovery  program  reduced  substantially  to  hasten 
proposed  phase  out.  Funding  eliminated  for  Drilling  and  Offshore  Technology  pro- 
iram  and  Advanced  Process  Technology  program.  Program  Direction  held  to  1980 
level.  No  change  in  Oil  Shale  program.  The  need  for  governmental  assistance  in 
these  areas  is  marginal  since  private  industry  has  considerable  expertise  and  sub- 
stantial economic  incentives  to  pursue  this  work, 
fossil  Energy  R.  &  0.  (Enhanced  gas  recovery) 

No  change.  The  Carter  budget  request  for  1981  is  already  well  below  the  1980 

Energy  Production,  Demonstration,  and  Distribution  (Coal) 

No  change,  (kial  production  and  utilization  must  have  a  high  priority,  and  fund- 
ing at  a  level  below  that  recommended  in  the  Carter  budget  would  undercut  coal  de- 
velopment efforts. 

Energy  Production,  Demonstration,  and  Distribution  (Naval  petroleum  reserves) 

(  '^°^^"^f'-  Although  the  Carter  budget  requests  a  substantial  increase  in  funding 
tor  the  NPRs,  this  funding  increase  is  justified.  It  will  be  used  tocontinue  the  aggres- 
sive oil  exploration  and  development  effort  already  begun.  This  will  be  especially 
important  and  beneficial  if  the  decision  is  made  to  use  NPR  oil  to  fill  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve. 

Energy  Production,  Demonstration,  and  Distribution  (Shale  oil  and  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment projects) __ 

Reduction.  No  change  in  oil  shale  programs,  since  the  Carter  budget  already  re- 
quests funding  cuts.  Funding  for  Oil  and  Gas  Development  Projects  held  to  1980  levels 
or  below.  Economic  incentives  to  private  industry,  as  a  result  of  crude  oil  decontrol  and 
special  pricing  provisions  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  should  make  lunding  at  the 
level  requested  by  Carter  unnecessary. 
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26.  Enerry  Production.  Demonslntion,  jnd  Distribution  (Solar) 

Reduction.  No  chanie  in  Solar  Federal  Buildinp  proiram,  since  the  Carter 
budfct  alreidy  recommends  substantial  reduction.  No  change  in  Program  Direction, 
sirKe  Carter  requested  increase  is  already  less  than  the  9.1'~r  needed  to  compensate 
for  inllatiofl.  Market  Analysis  held  to  9.1'^  increase  over  1980,  to  compensate  lor 
inflation. 

27.  Eneriy  Production,  Demonstration,  and  Distribution  (Federal  leasing)..  

No  chanie.  It  is  of  critical  importance  that  federal  lands  o<l  and  gas  leaslni  be 
accelerated.  Any  redjction  in  the  (barter  budget  request  would  cripple  that  efforl 

28.  En«fnf  Production.  Demonstration,  and  Distribution  (Multirtsource)  

Noclunfe.  Carter  budget  requested  increase  IS  already  less  than  the  9.1%  needed 
to  conpcflsate  for  inflation. 

29.  En«rfy  Production,  Demonstration,  and  Distribution  (Executive  direction) 

No  chanfe.  Carter  budget  request  already  provides  for  substantial  reduction. 

30.  Enern  Conservation 

Reduction.  Althougti  these  energy  conservation  programs  are  generally  beneficial. 
fundinf  at  the  level  requested  in  the  1981  Carter  budget— or  even  at  the  1980  level— 
cannot  be  justified  uiider  current  circumstances.  Rising  energy  prices  and  other 
economic  factors  are  likely  to  have  the  effKt  of  inducing  far  greater  energy  conserva- 
tion efforts  than  these  federal  assistance  and  regulatory  programs  funded  at  the 
level  recommended  by  Carter.  Reductions  are  made  on  a  selective  basis  and  include 
complete  elimination  of  the  (50  million  requested  for  a  major  paid  advertising  cam- 
paifn  to  encourage  conservation. 

31.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve .   

Reduction.  The  Carter  budget  request  for  a  J2.3  billion  reappropnation  is 
reduced  by  $1.3  billion.  According  to  a  Budget  Committee  Minority  report  by  Senate.' 
Bellmon.  oil  for  the  SPR  could  be  provided  while  still  achieving  these  savings  by  trans- 
ferring oil  from  ttte  Naval  Petroleum  Reserves  to  the  SPR  instead  of  buying  oil  in  the 
world  market,  and  by  accelerating  OCS  and  nther  energy- related  leasing  to  com- 
pensate for  reduced  NPR  receipts. 

32.  Economic  Regulatory  Administration .   

Reduction.  Selective  reductions  in  Utility  Programs  and  Regulatory  Intervention. 
Compliance,  Regulations  Development,  and  Fuels  Regulations.  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness and  Program  Administration  held  to  1980  level.  Fuels  Conversion  limited  to 
9.1%  increase  over  1980,  to  compensate  for  inflation.  No  change  m  the  Office  of 
Hearings  and  Appeals.  Funding  at  this  level  will  permit  adequate  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  energy  regulatory  requirements  of  existinii  law  Reductions 
are  possible  primarily  because  of  crude  oil  and  petrcleum  product  decontrol  and  the 
elimination  or  de-emphasis  of  non-essential  non-productive  programs. 

33.  Energy  Information  Administration:  Reduction.  Reduced  10'~ 

34.  Energy  Security  Reserve  (Alternate  fuels  production)  

No  change.  The  Clarter  budget  requests  no  additional  budget  authority  in  the 
Department  of  Energy  for  alternate  fuels  production.  (The  expanded  program  of 

rjvernment  assistance  for  synthetic  fuels  production  will  be  funded  by  the  Synthetic 
uels  Corporation  to  be  created  by  the  synthetic  fuels  bill.) 

Grand  total 


.019 


.025 


.010 


.028 


.0002 


.198 


.767 


.172 


2.404 


.163 


1.294 


.176 


DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Recommend  abolishing  this  program  because  it  is  not  needs  oriented,  that  is  to  say, 
it  does  not  address  the  high  priority  needs  of  unemployed  youths.  It  is  basically  a  public 
financed  summer  camp  with  pay. 


FY  1981  savings 


BA 


.001 


1.300 


.028 


1.848 


.001 


002 

.003 

.003 

003 

.0 

.0 

001 

.004 

.m 

,001 

.0 

.1 

OOl 

.001 

.0006 

.0006 

.0 

.0 

815 

.603 

1,067 

.856 

.411 

.411 

.856 


.028 


.108 

.106 

.116 

.116 

.012 

.012 

2.208 

.155 

.• 

.053 

.0 

.0 

1.369 


Hnn 

1 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Savings 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

1. 

Office  of  the  Secretary: 

Oflice  of  Sec       _. _ 

4.879 
20.565 
36.174 

4.770 
23.760 
38.584 

5.249 
20. 166 
35. 557 

5.139 
23.  305 
37. 955 

0.370 
3.195 
2.410 

0.369 

Dept.  Admin 

3.139 

Office  of  IG       _^            _           - 

2.398 

Total 

Science  and  Education  Admin.: 

Hold  the  1980  levels  for  these  admini 

Human  Nutrition  (ag  reset.) 

Energy  retrofit  facilities    . 

5.975 

4.000 
3.500 
7.000 

5.906 

2. 

strative  USOA  oflices. 

30.  457 

.0 
141.188 

30  457 

.0 
141.188 

34.  457 

3.500 

156.  803 

34. 457 

3.500 

156.803 

4.000 

3,500 

All  other  (Gen.  grouping) 

Total _  . 

7,000 

14.500 

2,861 

3.043 

2.572 

.862 

.088 

.618 

1.960 

14.500 

3. 
4. 

Held  the  Human  nutrition  program  to 
for  81  was  abolished  lor  the  present,  anc 
million  increase  of  FY  80. 
Animal  Plant  Health  Ser. :  All  other 

All  other  category  was  allowed  a  J3  mi 
in  Outlay. 
Food  Safety  Quality  Ser.: 

Slaughter  Inspect 

Processing  Inspect _ 

Compliance                      

1980  level.  The  proposed  retrofit  of  facilities 

the  all  other  category  was  allowed  a  JS.6 

lion  increase  in  BA  and  $3.5  million  increase 

125. 244 

152.037 

72.236 

5.878 

4.408 

13.  783 

30. 181 

251.765 

152.037 

72.236 

5,878 

4.408 

13.783 

30.  181 

131.  105 

155.080 

74  808 

6.740 

4.496 

14.401 

32.141 

258. 178 

155  080 
74  808 
6.740 
4.496 
14.401 
32  141 

2.861 

3.043 

2.572 

.862 

Import/Export  Inspec 

.088 

Lab  Services 

.618 

Grants  to  States  

l.%0 

Total 

Hold  the  FSQS  to  the  1980  level. 
Economics,  Statistics,  and  Cooperative  Se 

All  other  category  was  allowed  a  SI 
crease  for  Outlays. 
Farmers  Home  Admn.   Salaries  and  Eipe 

Salaries  and  expense  were  allowed  t 
Outlays  in  FY  81. 
Office  of  International  develop.    Intn  1  an 

Hold  to  FY  80  level. 
Forest  Service   Youth  Conservation  Corp 

9.143 
1,000 

3  500 

3.865 
55.000 

9.143 

5 

vice:  All  other 

77.583 

239.  490 

8.658 
54.797 

91.902 

238.  373 

2.908 
55.365 

79.596 

246.677 

12.618 
55.000 

98.606 

245.871 

6.868 
60.795 

1,000 

6. 

7 

million  increase  for  BA  and  (5.7  million  in- 

™ses 

0  increase  by  13.5  million  for  both  BA  and 

3.500 
3.960 

8. 

5.    .    

60.795 
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FY  1980 


FY  19«1 


Item 


BA 


SaviRfi 


BA 


BA 


9.  Food  and  Nutrition  Ser.:  Child  Nutrition: 

School  Lunch 

Special  Asst    

Breakfast  Program  

Summer  Food  Ser    

Child  Care  Food  Prog 

Nutrition  Study  Survey 

Food  Program  Admin 


734.  700 

1,384.400 

224.800 

88,800 

213  800 

1.700 


2,992.434' 


83. 265 


859.700 
1,625.700 
315. 300 
148.500 
283.800 
3.450 


3,483.800 


85.912 


ToUL 


Reductions  in  the  Child  Nutrition  Program  can  be  accomplished  without 
jeopardizing  nutritional  value  or  truly  deprived  from  receiving  the  benefits.  A  5* 
reduction  in  the  federal  cash  reimbursement  rate  for  paying  students  in  school 
program:  lowerinj  the  eligibility  standards  for  free  and  reduced  priced  lunches 
from  \2b<-:  and  195%  of  poverty,  respectively,  to  100%  and  Vi<-,  of  poverty 
level  plus  a  $75  mo  standard  deduction  for  each,  eliminate  participation  in  summer 
food  program  for  large  food  vendors  would  accomplish  substantial  savings.  'Note 
that  FY  81  increases  still  exist  in  Special  asst.  for  $44  million,  school  breakfast 
for  $45  million,  child  care  food  tor  $35  million,  and  $14  million  for  summer  food 
service.  Definitely  not  crippling  cuts. 

Special  Milk  Program       ...    

Reduce  and  freeze  the  federal  reimbursement  rate  for  half  pints  of  milk  served  in 

schools  that  participate  in  one  of  the  child  nutritional  programs,  (Add  5«  for  paying 

children.) 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Proeram  (WIC) 

Allowed  approximately  10%  grovrth  in  BA  and  Outfays  for  "the  WIC  program. 
The  FY  81  increase  is  still  $80  million.  This  is  a  program  that  will  need  to  be  capped 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  uncontrollable. 

Food  Stamp  Program  :  Total  Proeram 

It  I":  recommended  that  the  food  stamp  proeram  be  retained  at  the  1977  ceiling 
established  by  Congress.  The  truly  needy  can  be  assisted  most  adequately  with  the 
$6  billion  tundin?  and  the  USDA  can  strive  to  reduce  adminstrative  costs  and  pro- 
gram duplication  to  handle  the  proposed  reductions. 


158.200  

196  600 

45  000 

45.000  49i:366 

35.000 

1.750 

2.647 

481.550  494  013 


142  000  142.000  166.200  154.700 


736  200  735.060  900.000  86*430 


6,179.199  6.155,156  9,729,870  9,522.170 


55.700 


83.800 


12.700 


62.500 


3,550.671  3,467.014 


Total,  Agriculture  Budget  Savings. 


4, 267. 565 


4.137.892 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INTERIOR 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


•»->• 


FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Savings 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

1 

Bureau  of  Land  Mgt 

301.275  ... 

364.081 

14  000 

Energy  and  Mineral  Mgt. 

101.800 

113  050 

11  2S0 

Lands  and  Really  Mgt 

34.250 

36.600 

2  350 

Planning  and  Data  Mgt 

27,990  

34.200 

6.210 

2.048 

Admin,  and  Enlorcement 

5.052 

7.100 

Total 

.......... 

21.858 

70.806 
17.030 

14.000 

38.172 
22  812 

2. 

BLM  was  hPid  t"  Fv  80  funding  for  BA  and  the  Outlay  was  given  a  10%  in- 
crease over  FY  80  amounting  to  $30  million. 
FishrWildlite  and  Parks  Heritage  Conservation  and  RKreation  Service: 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  funds    . 
F'W  Resource  Mgt l '__. 

Total 

539.  194 
212.620 

450.  828 
198.  278 

610.000 
229.  766 

489.000 
221.019 

87.836 

34.465 
21.395 

7.508 

0 

60.984 

41.486 
41  771 

3. 
4. 

Hold  the  above  Services  and  programs  to  the  FY  80  level  for  both  BA  and 
Outlays. 

National  Park  Service:  General  Funds 

National  Park  Service  held  to  FY  80  BA  and  Outlay  level. 

Indian  Affairs 

393. 232 

801.895 

51.129 

371.570 

686.  474 

46.  431 

427.697 

823.290 

58.637 

413.056 
728.245 

53. 552 

5. 
6. 

Retain  the  FY  80  Funding  levels. 
Office  of  the  Secretary     . 

Retain  the  FY  80  level  for  BA  and  Outlay. 
Water  Project  Construction,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey   

7.121 
0 

No  reductions  recommended. 
Total  savings  for  the  Department  of  Interior 

171062 

165  36 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 

Item 

FY  1980 

FY  1981 

Savings 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

BA 

0 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 

General  Administration    Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1980  spendinp  levels 

Bureau  of  the  Census:  Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1980  spending  leie's 

Iconomic  and  Statistical  Analysis:  Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1980  levels 

Economic  Development  Administration:  Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1980  levels 
Economic  Development  Admn,— Economic  Development  Assistance  Programs  (to  re- 
duce substantial  unemployment  in  economically  distressed  areas):  Reduce  to  1980 
funding  level 

Subtotal 

0  029 
.054 
,022 
043 

.058 

0.027 

.049 

021 

.036 

.483 

0  039 
.058 
.025 
.071 

1.169 

0.039 
.053 
.024 
.065 

.564 

0.010 
.004 
.003 
.028 

.661 

0.012 
.004 
003 
.029 

.031 

.706 

129 
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FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savinfs 


BA 


BA 


BA 


6.  Regional  Development  Proiram:  Reduce  to  1980  fundini  levels .063  .062  .074  .070 

7  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdministTation;  Reduce  Operations,  Research 

and  Facilities  expenses  to  1980  lundinj  levels -TZS  .707  .744  ./44 

8  Patent  and  Trademarli  Office    Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1980  funding  levels.-  .099  .097  .113  .11)8 

9  Science  and  Technical  Research    Reduce  to  1980  funding  levels 094  .094  .118  .116 

10.  Maritime  Administration    Reduce  OperatingDifterential  Subsidies  to  1980  funding 

levels  ---  -  - - .305  .299  .349  .  i4o 

Subtotal 

Total 


.Oil 

.018 
.014 
.024 

.044 


.111 


.817 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
|ln  billions  of  dollarsi 


FY  1980 


FY  1981 


Savings 


Item 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Office  of  the  Secretary:  Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1979  levels 

2   Office  of  the  Secretary    Reduce  investment  in  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  to 
1980  level -   

3.  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing:  Strike  Targeted  and  Anti- Recession  Fiscal  Assistance  pro- 

gram (proposed  legislation) 

4.  Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Operations:  Strike  Loans  to  Energy  Security  Corpora- 

tion        _  

5.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms:  Reduce  to  1980  levels 


0.031 
.049 


0.030 
.021 


0.035 
.116 


0.035 
.095 


0  004 

.067 
1.000 


.144 


.138 


.146 


.145 


.002 


Subtotal. 


1.073 


e.  Bureau  of  the  Public  debt:  Reduce  general  expenses  of  administering  the  public  debt 

In  1980  levels 

7.  Internal  Revenue  Service    Reduce  Salaries  and  Expenses  to  1980  levels 


.186 
.151 


.184 
.143 


.199 
.159 


.198 
.157 


,013 
.008 


Subtotal. 
Total.... 


.021 


1.094 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
lln  billions  of  dollarsi 


FY  1979 


FY  1981 


Savings 


Itam 


BA 


BA 


BA 


1.  Office  of  the  Secretary    Reduce  Salaries  and  Enpensesto  1979  funding  levels 

2.  Federal  Aviation  Administration— Shift  responsibility  to  the  private  sector  by: 

Increasing  user  charges  tor  airports  and  airways  (consistent  with  S.  164,  passed 

by  the  Senate  on  February  5.  1980) 

Reducing  spending  for  large  airports -     •• 

3.  Federal    Highway   Administration     fliminate  funding  for  certain   'T^ransportation 

Energy  Initiatives,"  which  are  part  of  the  President's  Energy  Security  Program.. 


0.031 


0.031 


0.031 


0.037 


FY  1980 


National  Highway  Transportation  Safety  Administration:  Reduce  to  1980  funding 
levels --- 


.282 


.251 


.355 


.278 


0,006 


.910 
.100 


.250 


.073 


Subtotal. 


1.339 


5.  National  Highway  Transportation  Safety  Administration: 

Eliminate  funding  for  certain  Transportation  Energy  Initiatives,"  which  are 
part  of  the  Presidents  Energy  Security  Program  (pending  legislation) 

Eliminate  funding  for  enforcement  of  55  m.p.h.  speed  limit  and  "incentive 
grants"  to  States  tor  complying  thereto - 

6.  Federal  Railroad  Administration    Reduce  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Program 

tol980level -   

7.  Federal  Railroad  Administration    Reduce  grants  to  AMTRAK  to  1979  level 

8.  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration    Reduce  to  1979  funding  levels 

9.  Research  and  Special  Programs  Administration    Reduce  \o  1979  levels 

10.  "Transportation  Energy  Initiatives     (Other)     Abolish   Basic  Automotive  Research 

Program 


.381 

.779 

2.365 

.024 


.400 
.779 
.458 
.019 


.400 

.975 

3.821 

.031 


.388 

.845 

2.718 

.027 


Subtotal. 


,008 

.057 

.019 

.196 

1.456 

.007 

.020 
1.763 


Total. 


3.102 


.037 
.011 
.022 

.049 


.127 


.256 


0.005 

.074 

1.000 

.016 
.007 


1.102 


.104 
.014 


.118 


1.220 


0.006 


.910 
.100 


.250 


.027 
1.293 


.008 

.057 

(.012) 
.066 
.260 
.008 

.020 


.407 


1.700 


(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bradley  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  there  are  people  around  the 
country  who  wonder  if  Senators  really 
know  what  is  going  on.  In  fact.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  might  recall  the  fable 
of  the  cahph  of  Baghad.  who  sat  around 
with  advisers  and  tried  to  ascertain  what 
people  in  the  city  of  Baghdad  were  think- 
ing about. 


Finally,  in  an  effort  to  do  so,  the  Caliph 
disguised  himself  in  a  peasant's  garb 
and  went  through  the  streets  to  find  out 
what  the  people  were  really  saying  about 
him  and  the  conditions  of  his  time  be- 
hind his  back. 

I  suggest  that  Senators  do  the  same — 
that  we  go  anonymously,  where  we  are 
not  perceived  eis  Senators,  and  listen  to 
the  heartbreaking  tales  our  constituents 
are  telling  us,  but  do  it  in  a  context  where 


we  would  not  be  perceived  as  a  Senator  to 
be  lobbied,  condemned,  lifted  up,  or 
elected  or  rejected,  but  simply  to  find  out 
how  things  really  are  out  in  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  the  first  idea  of  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Nation's  economy.  If  they  did, 
I  do  not  believe  they  would  come  forward 
with  the  recommendation  that  is  being 
presented  here  this  afternoon. 

I  have  been  out  talking  to  people,  and 
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I  find  that  the  economic  conditions  are 
really  tough,  that  they  really  are  as  bad 
as  the  rhetoric  around  heie  would  sug- 
gest. But  we  do  not  seem  to  take  serious- 
ly our  own  rhetorical  excesses. 

We  talk  of  a  crisis,  and  that  word  has 
been  tossed  around  loosely  in  this  Cham- 
ber for  a  long  time.  Even  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  used  words  such  as 
that  to  describe  the  economic  situation. 
Yet,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
sent  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
this  body  a  business-as-usual  budget,  a 
budget  which  does  not  really  change  the 
direction  of  Federal  financial  policy  as 
some  have  suggested.  It  just  goes  down 
the  same  road  we  have  been  going  all 
these  years. 

Most  of  the  Nation's  well-known  econ- 
omists are  calling  for  a  Federal  tax  cut. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  calling 
for  a  Federal  tax  cut.  Dozens  of  Senators 
are  calling  for  a  Federal  tax  cut.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  evidently,  is 
not  listening.  The  committee,  in  its  rec- 
ommendation, only  undertakes  to  spend 
the  huge  increase  in  tax  revenues  which 
already  has  been  legislated.  Under  the 
budget  which  we  will  be  called  on  to  vote 
on  this  week,  the  committee  recommends 
new  tax  measures  which  would  bring 
year-to-year  increases  in  taxes  from  fis- 
cal 1980  to  fiscal  1981,  a  stupendous  total 
increase  of  $94  billion. 

The  official  excuse  for  this  colossal  tax 
rise  is  that  the  money  is  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  while  increasing  defense 
spending  and,  in  the  process,  avoiding 
drastic  cuts  in  social  programs.  The  facts 
do  not  support  this  contention. 

In  any  event.  I  note  parenthetically 
that  the  whole  argument  about  the  level 
of  social  welfare  spending  tends  to  over- 
look the  fact  that  welfare  recipients  suf- 
fer the  most  from  inflation  which  is 
caused  by  excessive  Federal  spending, 
and  they,  in  turn,  are  the  ones  who  suf- 
fer disproportionately  from  the  economic 
downturn  which  will  be  caused  by  the 
tax  increa.ses  endorsed  by  this  budget 
resolution. 

I  do  not  know — and  I  do  not  think  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  knows — 
exactly  how  our  shaky  economy  is  go- 
ing to  react  to  the  jolt  of  a  $94  billion 
tax  increase;  but  for  Congress  to  permit 
such  an  increase  under  the  present  eco- 
nomic circumstances  entails  an  enor- 
mous and,  in  my  judgment,  an  unjusti- 
fied and  unnecessary  economic  risk.  We 
should  opt,  instead,  for  greater  restraint 
in  spending,  a  well  balanced  budget,  and 
lower  taxes. 

Let  me  put  the  current  economic  trends 
in  perspective. 

First,  inflation:  Clearly,  this  is  the 
most  serious  concern  of  every  wage  earn- 
er, of  every  family,  of  every  business,  and 
I  think  of  every  economist.  Of  all  the 
economic  problems  our  Nation  may  face, 
inflation  is  clearly  number  one.  Infla- 
tion is  eroding  our  purchasing  power  at 
the  fastest  rate  in  recent  U.S.  economic 
history.  The  consumer  price  index  rose 
more  than  13  percent  in  1979.  During 
the  first  2  months  of  1980,  it  went  up  at 
the  annualized   rate  of  17.9  percent. 

The  producer  price  index,  generally 
regarded  by  economists  as  a  reliable  in- 
dicator of  future  consumer  prices,  is  go- 
ing up  even  faster.  During  the  first  quar- 


ter of  this  year,  this  index  increased  at 
19.6  percent.  At  this  rate,  the  dollar  loses 
half  its  value  every  30  months,  assum- 
ing that  inflationary  pressures  do  not  get 
out  of  control  altogether,  leading  to  the 
kind  of  superheated  inflationary  blowout 
that  other  nations  have  experienced. 

Meantime,  U.S.  productivity  is  skid- 
ding. Unemployment  is  rising  once  again 
It  was  up  to  6.2  percent  in  March,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
and  went  up  even  more  during  the  month 
of  April. 

Mortgage  lending  rates,  where  mort- 
gage money  is  available,  recently  topped 
17  percent,  and  today  it  stinds  at  15  per- 
cent or  more.  This  effectively  eliminates 
housing  credits  except  for  a  handful  of 
wealthy  and  high-income  people.  The 
bank  prime  lending  rate  went  up  three 
times  during  the  week  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  marking  up  this  resolution 
and  finally  reached  20  percent.  I  do  not 
know  where  it  stands  today,  but  it  is  at 
a  historically  high  and  unacceptable 
level. 

In  the  meantime,  new  housing  starts 
have  plummeted.  Every  day  brings  new 
reports  of  business  failures:  the  stock 
market,  rocked  recently  by  a  silver  scare. 
is  stagnant.  Price  levels  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  are  one  indicator  of  the 
Nation's  economic  health  and  are  about 
half  of  what  they  were  10  years  ago. 
measur»;Q  in  constant  dollars.  A  sizable 
number  cf  financial  institutions  are  los- 
ing money. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say — and  we  would 
find  this  out  if  we  went  out  in  disguise, 
like  the  Cahph  of  Baghdad — that  jitters 
have  affected  every  corner  of  this  coun- 
try, ever  business,  every  wage  earner,  and 
every  family. 

Worst  of  all.  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
change  in  public  attitude  toward  infla- 
tion. One  perceptive  observer  sums  it  up 
very  well,  it  seems  to  me.  He  said: 

A  change  In  expectation  Is  the  big  new  ele- 
ment The  prevailing  feeling  throughout  the 
last  year  was  that  Inflation  would  tall  o(T,  If 
only  through  a  recession  But  that  viewpoint 
has  been  transformed  .  .  .  The  prevailing  ex- 
pectation now  is  that  inflation  will  keep  go- 
ing up  and  up  and  up  .  .  . 

I  believe  this  is  an  accurate  observa- 
tion of  public  opinion  in  the  country  to- 
day. 

What  it  means,  in  simple  terms,  is  that 
the  public  has  lost  almost  all  confidence 
in  the  ability  and/or  willingness  of  Con- 
gress to  get  the  situation  under  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  an  additional  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate  the 
chairman's  courtesy. 

If  Congress  adopts  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
it  will  tend  to  confirm  the  worst  of  the 
public's  fears.  Therefore,  together  with 
Senator  Roth  and  more  than  a  half- 
dozen  cosponsors.  I  will  offer  tomorrow 
a  substitute  budget  proposal  which  will 
do  the  following  specific  things: 

First,  balance  the  budget; 

Second,  provide  a  substantial  increase 
in  defense  spending; 

Third,    include    modest   increases    in 


most  domestic  programs  by  achieving 
well  identified  and  dociimented  savings 
in  other  budget  functions; 

Fourth,  reduce  Federal  spendmg  as  a 
percentage  of  the  gross  national  product; 
Last,  but  far  from  least,  permit  tax 
cuts  in  1981,  including  indexing  persona, 
tax  rates,  the  10-5-3  depreciation  sched- 
ule, and  separate  income  stream  tax 
treatment  of  income  from  savings. 

When  that  measure  comes  before  the 
Senate  for  a  vote,  some  will  claim  that 
our  alternative  budget  is  too  tight, 
notably  in  the  so-called  social  programs. 
But  the  savings  we  propose  in  these 
areas  do  not.  for  the  most  part,  involve 
drastic  program  changes  and  certainly 
do  not  require  undue  reductions  in  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  Nation's  needy.  In- 
stead, our  budget  takes  advantage  of 
savings  and  reforms  which  previously 
have  been  recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  the  Department  of  HEW. 
and  other  entities  for  the  reduction  of 
programs  either  clearly  unnecessary  or 
wasteful  or.  in  some  cases,  counter- 
productive. 

What  we  have  done  in  our  budget 
alternative  is  to  take  the  recommenda- 
tions of  independent  and  impartial 
groups  and  auditors,  apply  to  them  cost 
estimates  developed  for  the  most  part 
by  the  Department  of  HEW.  and 
simply  built  them  into  our  budgetary 
assumptions. 

What  we  assume  is  that  if  the  Na- 
tion's economic  future  is  really  on  the 
line— and  I  believe  it  to  be— Congress,  m 
that  circumstance,  could  and  should 
adopt  the  savings  which  have  been  pro- 
po.sed  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
HEW.  and  the  Finance  Committee. 

This  pwlicy  is  a  correct  one.  in  my 
opinion.  It  was  directed  at  bringing  un- 
der control  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
money  supply  which  wa^.  then  occurnng. 
The  economic  crisis  which  has  followed 
this  change  in  pohcy  has  been  incorrectly 
blamed  on  the  Federal  Reserve  by  con- 
veniently forgetting  that  high  interest 
rates  are  the  result  not  of  restrictive 
monetary  policy  alone  but  of  the  inner 
action  of  the  supply  and  demand  for 
money.  The  responsibility  for  the  current 
crisis  rests  in  my  judgment  squarely  with 
Congress  and  the  administration  for  re- 
fusing to  adopt  fiscal  policies  comple- 
mentar\-  to  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

During  fiscal  1980  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  borrow  about  $57  billion 
from  the  public  to  support  both  on  and 
off  budget  sc>ending.  This  is  an  increase 
of  over  $16  billion  from  fiscal  year  1979. 
All  of  this  borrowing  occurred  as  the 
Federal  Reserve  was  tightening  the  rate 
of  monetary  expansion.  Due  to  the  tim- 
ing of  Federal  tax  payments,  net  on- 
budget  borrowing  peaked  in  March  and 
a  surplus  is  recorded  for  several  months 
thereafter  Th's  means  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  borrowing  at  an  accelerating  rate 
at  exactly  the  wrong  time  in  terms  of 
Federal  Reserve  policy. 

The  Federal  personal  income  tax  has 
also  had  a  strong  impact  on  the  demand 
for  credit  As  infiation  has  accelerated, 
individuals  have  been  pushed  into  higher 
and    higher   marginal    tax    brackets.    A 
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These  views  echo  those  which  have 
been  previously  expressed  by  Prof.  Ar- 
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jor  social  security  tax  increases  expected 
next  January.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 


mately  $30  billion  (or  a  fiscal  year  1981 
tax  cut  of  approximately  $19  billion  >; 


in  budget  authority  and  $156.3  billion  In 

outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981  are  $95  billion 
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worker  fortunate  enough  to  receive  wage 
increases  equal  to  last  year  s  13.3  per- 
cent increase  m  inflation  will  find  his 
taxes  increased  by  26  percent,  twice  the 
mnation  rate.  This  means  that  the  feal 
disposable  income  of  the  most  fortunate 
of  American  tarn. lies,  that  is  to  say  those 
who  are  able  to  get  some  kind  of  cost  of 
living  pay  increase,  nonetheless,  find  they 
have  less  spenaable  income  this  year 
than  last  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
no  wonder  that  we  see  a  decline  in  the 
saving  rate  as  well  and  a  tremendous 
-surge  m  credit  demand  by  households 
and  the  precipitous  decline  in  the  rate 
of  individual  savings. 

Mr.  President.  8  months  ago.  during 
consideration  of  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980,  an 
impressive  list  of  economists,  scholars, 
and  business  leaders  publicly  advocated 
major  tax  reductions.  This  list  included 
such  experts  as  Prof.  Walter  Heller.  Alan 
H  Meltzer  of  Carnegie-Mellon.  Dr.  Irv- 
ing Knstol  of  New  York  University,  and 
many,  many  others.  Since  that  time  the 
list  of  authorities  calling  for  tax  reduc- 
tion has  expanded  to  include  almost 
every  well-known  economist  in  the 
United  States. 

Th...  movement  has  been  fostered  by 
the  realization  that  marginal  tax  rates 
are  in  effect  providing  strong  disincen- 
tives to  productive  activity. 

Unfortunately,  the  Budget  Committee 
continues  to  ignore  this  growing  chorus 
of  economic  expertise  even  when  it  is 
joined  by  congressional  voices.  The  Joint 
Economic  Committee  in  its  annual  re- 
port for  1980  and  in  testimony  this  win- 
ter before  the  Budget  Committee  called 
for  a  $25  billion  tax  cut  aimed  at  re- 
storing economic  incentives. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  our  col- 
league. Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas. 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee said: 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  is  now  on 
record  in  suTport  of  the  view  tliat  tax  policy 
can  and  should  be  directed  toward  improv- 
ing the  productivity  performance  of  the 
economy  over  the  long  term  and  need  not  be 
enacted  only  to  counter  a  recession. 


These  views  echo  those  which  have 
been  previously  expressed  by  Prof.  Ar- 
thur D.  Laffer  of  the  University  of  South- 
ern California  and  former  Ch.ef  Econ- 
omist for  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Laffer.  long  an  advocate  of  sup- 
ply-side economics  and  of  the  powerful 
influence  of  economic  incentives  on  in- 
dividual behavior,  described  the  tax  cut 
in  these  terms: 

The  recession  that  we're  headed  into  could 
be  much  less  serious  if  Congress  enacted  a 
tax  cut  of  the  type  proposed  by  President 
Kennedy  and  enacted  in  1964.  To  argue  that 
a  tax  cut  is  inflationary  because  it  would 
create  a  deeper  budget  deficit  by  curtailing 
revenues  "is"  inappropriate.  If  you  encour- 
age more  production,  you  will  lose  much  less 
in  tax  revenues  and  may  even  increase  them. 

The  litany  also  has  been  joined  by 
Pi-of.  Martin  Feldstein.  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  president  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  characterized  his  position 
in  these  terms : 

[He  advocates]  a  policy  of  "tight  money 
and  positive  fiscal  incentives"  by  which  he 
means  principally  tax  cuts  for  business.  With 
tight  money,  tax  cuts  will  not  be  inflationary, 
he  argues,  and  our  forecasting  techniques  are 
too  Inaccurate  to  Justify  rejecting  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  budget  deficit  that 
achieves  desirable  structural  effect. 

Gardner  Ackley,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  imder 
President  Johnson,  has  also  called  for 
tax  cuts.  In  his  opinion  what  we  need  are 
tax  cuts  that  will  increase  the  real  dis- 
posal income  of  workers  and  thus 
dampen  demand  for  wage  increases  above 
Presidential  guidelines. 

Testifying  before  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, he  called  for  "tax  cuts  that  would 
encourage  workers  to  adhere  to  wage 
guidelines," 

Dr,  Arthur  Bums  said  we  need  a  tax 
cut,  and  he  made  this  observation  re- 
cently: 

The  President  .  .  .  failed  to  present  a  plan 
for  stimulating  improvement  of  productivity. 
The  President  failed  to  present  a  plan  for 
dismantling  regulations  that  have  been  im- 
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pedmg  the  competitive  process.  .  .  .  There  Is 
nothing  new  In  the  new  budgetary  policy  an- 
nounced by  the  President  to  give  people  con- 
fidence that  the  era  of  persistent  budget 
deficits  is  coming  to  and  end.  There  is,  there- 
fore, nothing  in  the  new  budgetary  policy  to 
turn  our  inflationary  psychology  around,  to 
make  people  feel  that  inflation  will  no  longer 
be  nourished  in  the  future  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

Burns  went  on  to  call  for  reductions 
in  business  taxes  in  each  of  the  next  5 
to  7  years,  small  in  the  first  2  years  and 
larger  in  the  later  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on,  but  I 
think  the  point  is  well  made. 

Economist  after  economist  has  come 
to  congress  and  said,  "We  need  a  tax 
cut." 

I  do  not  know  of  a  single  economist — 
there  may  be  one — I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  economist,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  businessman,  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  out  in  the  private  sector  econ- 
omy who  has  come  to  the  Senate  and 
said,  "What  we  really  need  is  a  huge  tax 
increase."' 

And  yet  that  is  precisely  what  the 
Budget  Committee  brings  us  this  after- 
noon. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Armstrong-Roth  alternative 
budget  will  offer  an  opportimity  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending,  balance  the 
budget,  increase  defense  spending  and 
cut  taxes  about  S19  billion  tax  cut  for 
fiscal  year  1981  which  translates  to  $30 
billion  for  fiscal  yc-^r  1981  and  much, 
much  larger  increases,  much  larger  tax 
reductions  in  the  outyears. 

The  table  below  shows  the  revenue 
reco.Timendation  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  As  indicated,  the  committee 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  weight  of 
opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of  a 
tax  cut  in  fiscal  year  1981  in  favor  of  an 
increase  of  S6  4  billion  over  the  current 
law  level  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  $94 
billion  over  estimated  1P8T  revenues.  The 
revenue  floor  of  S623  billion  represents 
21.6  percent  of  GNP,  a  level  of  taxation 
unequaled  since  World  War  II. 


Actual 


1980 


1977 


1978 


1979 


FCR 


SCR 


TCR 


1981 


1982 


1983 


1984 


1985 


Current  law 

Recommended  increasei. 


Total 

taxH:ut  contingency. 


:|::. 


1616.6 

6.4 


J706.8 
6.5 


J814. 1 
8.7 


J940. 2 

13.2 


51,1)87.7 
17.6 


J357.7 


(402.0 


5465.9 


5509.0 


S517.8 


5528,9 


623.0 
10.1 


713.3 
13,6 


822.8 
15.2 


953.4 
17.0 


1,015.3 
19.0 


'  Revenues  for  fiscal  years  1980  to  1985  are  Senate  Budget  Committee  recommendations. 


3  Fiscal  year  1980  changes  are  due  to  Inflation  and  President  Carter's  oil  import  fee. 


The  tax  reduction  contingency  of  $10.1 
billion  is  dependent  on  maintaining  the 
spending  limits  recommended.  Given  the 
a.ssumptions  m  the  committee  report,  the 
chances  of  achieving  this  goal  are  small. 
In  each  of  the  past  2  fiscal  years,  we 
have  resorted  to  a  third  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  order  to  allow  for  supplemental 
appropriations  in  excess  of  the  previ- 
ously established  budget  ceilings.  By  pro- 
viding the  Congress  with  an  excessively 
high  spending  target,  the  committee  al- 
most guarantees  that  there  will  be  no  tax 
cut.  In  fiscal  year   1980,  actual  spend- 


ing— if  the  third  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution is  adopted — will  be  4.6  percent 
above  the  level  recommended  by  this 
committee  in  its  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  If  the  spending  level 
in  the  current  resolution  is  breached  by 
as  much  as  1.6  percent,  there  will  be  no 
tax  reduction.  It  is  tmconscionable  that. 
at  a  time  of  declining  real  disposable  in- 
comes, this  committee  should  choose  to 
balance  the  budget  through  an  assault 
on  American  taxpayers. 

Can  substantial  tax  cuts  accompany  a 
balanced  budget  and  increased  expendi- 


tures in  some  vital  areas,  such  as  de- 
fense? Through  careful  budgeting,  this 
is  not  only  possible — it  is  imperative. 

There  are.  obviously,  two  ways  to  bal- 
ance the  budget:  through  increased  rev- 
enue or  decreased  spending.  The  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  in  the  com- 
mittee have  opted  for  the  former:  taxes 
will  be  increased  by  over  $94  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
will  occur  through  a  combination  of  in- 
flation-induced increases  in  personal  in- 
come tax  revenues,  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  the  new  oil  import  fee,  and  the  ma- 
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jor  social  security  tax  increases  expected 
next  January.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but 
infinitely  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
lower  total  Federal  spending  signifi- 
cantly; augment  defense  needs  to  coim- 
ter  the  severe  downturn  in  the  budget 
levels  this  sector  has  experienced  in  the 
last  15  years  relative  to  nondefense 
items  in  the  budget;  provide  substantial 
tax  cuts  in  both  the  individual  and  cor- 
porate tax  structure;  and  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  ending  or  dramatically 
lessening  the  inflationary  spiral  in  which 
we  currently  find  ourselves. 

The  following  pages  will  detail  the 
specifics  of  a  proposal  which  will  achieve 
these  goals.  When  the  budget  resolution 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  intend 
to  offer  an  alternative  budget  package 
which  will  reduce  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981  to  $596.7  billion;  set  a  revenue  level 
of  a  like  amount.  $596.7  billion;  provide 
a  calendar  year  1981  tax  cut  of  approxi- 


mately $30  billion  (or  a  fiscal  year  1981 
tax  cut  of  approximately  $19  billion  i; 
and  contain  an  increase  in  defense 
budget  authority  and  outlays  of  $32.8 
billion  and  $26.4  billion,  respectively, 
over  the  fiscal  year  1980  levels  contained 
in  the  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  proposal  is  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  Nation  and  the  requirement 
to  reorient  Federal  fiscal  and  monetary- 
policy  to  long-term  national  growth  and 
stability. 

RECOMMENDED     MODIFICATIONS    IN     SPENDING 

TOTALS 
PtTNCTION    050  :    DEFENSE 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
the  defense  function  represents  a 
heartening  (though  some  still  would  say 
inadequate)  step  toward  meeting  the 
threat  to  America's  security. 

The  proposed  ceilings  of  $174  billion 


in  budget  authority  and  $156.3  billion  In 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981  are  $9.5  biUion 
and  $3.8  billion,  respectively,  higher  than 
President  Carter  proposed  in  his  revised 
budget;  $12.2  billion  and  $10.1  billion, 
respectively,  higher  than  the  President's 
original  budget  submission,  and  repre- 
sent a  growth  in  funding  of  $30.3  billion 
m  budget  authority  and  $22.3  billion  in 
outlays  from  the  mark  proposed  by  the 
committee  in  the  third  concurrent 
budget  resolution  recommended  for  1980. 
This  is  a  welcome  reversal  of  the  trend 
of  the  last  10  years  m  which  defense 
spending  has  declined  steadily  in  real 
terms,  as  a  percent  of  the  Federal  budget, 
and  as  a  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  «GNP).  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  extent  to  which  defense 
spending  has  been  dropping  relative  to 
other  nondefense  components  in  the 
Federal  budget  and  inflation. 


TABLE  B.— COMPOSITION  OF  BUDGET  OUTLAYS  IN  CURRENT  AND  CONSTANT  (FISCAL  YEAR  1972)  PRICES,  1958-83 

|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


Current  prices 


Constant  (fiscal  year  1972)  prices 


Nondefense 


Nondefense 


Fiscal  year 


Tctal 
outlays 


National 
defense 


Total  non- 
defense 


Payments 

for 

individuals 


Net 
interest 


All  other 


Total 
outlays 


National 
defense 


Total  non- 
defense 


Payments 

for 

individuals 


Net 
interest 


Another 


1958 

1959 

I960 

1981 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 , 

1968 

1968 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 „ 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977... 

1978 

1979.. 

1980  estimate. 
198!  estimate. 
1982  estimate 
19S3  estimate.. 


82.6 
92,1 
92.2 
97.8 
106.8 
111.3 
118.6 
118,4 
134.7 
158.3 
178.8 
184.5 
196  6 
211.1 
232.0 
247.1 
269.6 
326.2 
366.4 
402.7 
450.8 
493.7 
563.6 
615.8 
686.3 
774.3 


43.7 
46.0 
45.2 
46.6 
49.0 
50.1 
51.5 
47.5 
54.9 
68.2 
78.8 
79.4 
73.6 
75.8 
76.6 
74.5 
77.8 
85.6 
89.4 
97.5 
105.2 
117.7 
130.4 
146.2 
165.5 
185.9 


38.9 
46.1 

47.1 

51.2 

57.8 

61.2 

67.1 

71.0 

79.8 

90.0 

100.1 

105.1 

118.0 

135  6 

155.5 

172.5 

191.8 

240.6 

277.0 

305.2 

345.6 

376.0 

433.2 

469.5 

520.8 

588.5 


20.3 
22.3 
23.6 
27.3 
28.7 
30.4 
31.6 
32.3 
36.2 
43.1 
48.7 
55.3 
63.2 
78.7 
90.8 
1G2. 1 
117.5 
150.4 
176.6 
192.4 
206.5 
227.5 
266.9 
302.6 
333.4 
390.4 


5.6 

5.8 

6.9 

6.7 

6.9 

7.7 

8.2 

8.6 

9.4 

10.3 

11.1 

12.7 

14.4 

14.8 

15.5 

17.3 

21.4 

23.2 

26.7 

29.9 

35.4 

42.6 

51.8 

54.2 

53.9 

53.0 


12.7 
18.1 
16.5 
17.1 
22.2 
23.1 
27.3 
30.1 
34.2 
36.7 
40.3 
37.2 
40.5 
42.1 
49.2 
53.1 
52.9 
67.0 
73.7 
83.0 
103.8 
105.9 
114.6 
112.7 
133.5 
145.1 


141.6 

153.7 
150.6 
156.7 
168.4 
170.4 
177.1 
173.0 
187.7 
211.8 
229.3 
222.9 
220.6 
222.9 
232.0 
233.3 
232.0 
253.6 
266.6 
272.2 
282.0 
280.0 
286.3 
286.8 
296.6 
312.3 


74.0 
75.3 
73.8 
74.8 
77.2 
76.8 
77.0 


69. 

76. 
92. 
101. 
97. 
90. 
81. 
76. 
70.0 
67.9 
67.2 
65.6 
66.5 
66.6 
69.3 
70.7 
73.2 
76.6 
80.0 


67.6 

78.4 
76.8 
81.9 
91.2 
93.6 
100.1 
103.7 
111.4 
119.8 
127.9 
125.0 
130.3 


141. 

155. 

163. 

164. 

186. 

201. 

205.7 

215.4 

210.7 

215.6 

213.5 

220.0 

232.3 


29.5 
31.7 
33.1 
37.8 
39.2 
41.1 
42.1 
42.5 
46.7 
53.8 
58.9 
63.8 
68.8 
81.5 
90.8 
98.1 
103.7 
119.5 
131.0 
132.7 
133.1 
132.8 
138.6 
143.3 
145.6 
158.5 


16.2 

16.5 
16.3 
16.2 
16.6 
16.8 
16.7 
16.7 
16.4 
16.1 
16.9 
15.5 
15.0 
15  2 
15.5 
15.4 
14.3 
14.6 
16.4 


17 

17 

17 

16 

15.3 

14.2 

13.2 


21.9 
30.2 
27.4 
27.9 
35.4 
35.7 
41  2 
U.5 
48.2 
49.8 
52.1 
45.8 
46  6 
45  0 
49.2 
49.8 
46.0 
52.4 
53.7 
55.6 
64  5 
60.9 
60.7 
54  9 
60.2 
60.7 


Source:  Budget  in  Brief,  Budgelof  the  United  States  FY  1981:  p.  79. 


The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  reported  to  Congress  this  year  that 
the  Soviet  Union  now  possesses  an  ac- 
cumlated  military  capital  stock  from  25 
to  50  percent  larger  than  that  of  the 
United  States.  That  differential.  General 
Jones  said,  is  expected  to  increase  to  40 
to  60  percent  by  the  mid-1980's. 

The  Central  Intelligence  Agency  esti- 
mates the  Soviets  are  spending  50  per- 
cent more  on  defense  than  the  United 
States;  80  percent  more  on  military  pro- 
curement; 250  percent  more  on  ground 
forces;  and  260  percent  more  on  stra- 
tegic forces. 

The  United  States  maintains  16  Army 
and  3  Marine  divisions.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  170  divisions  in  active  service,  and 
the  "tooth  to  tail"  ratios  of  the  Soviet 
divisions  are  greater  than  ours. 

The  United  States  has  10.000  tanks. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  45,000  tanks,  and 
theirs  are  more  capable. 

The  Soviets  have  a  4-to-l  advantage 
in  artillery  pieces,  a  2-to-l  advantage  in 
armored  personnel  carriers,  and  a  slight, 


but  ominously  growing,  lead  in  tactical 

aircraft. 

On  the  seas,  the  Red  Navy  has  a  4-to-l 
advantage  in  ships  of  all  kinds,  a  5-to-2 
advantage  in  attack  submarines,  and  a 
3-to-2  aidvantage  in  surface  combatants 
and  amphibious  ships. 

This  comparison  does  not  even  take 
into  account  the  substantial,  and  rapidly 
growing,  military  power  of  Soviet  sur- 
rogates like  Cuba,  and  potential  Soviet 
surrogates  such  as  Libya  and  Iraq.  Cuba 
has  the  potential  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ment and  resupply  of  our  NATO  forces 
from  the  Gulf  ports.  There  are  more 
tanks  in  the  Iraqi  Army  than  in  the  U.S. 
Army. 

Even  with  the  increase  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  spending  for  de- 
fense will  hold  steady  as  a  proportion 
of  total  Federal  spending  and  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  as  a  proportion  of  GNP. 
to  about  half  the  level  of  the  1950's  and 
early  1960's,  when  the  threat  to  U.S. 
security  was  much  less  severe. 


Clearly,  more  needs  to  be  done,  and 

it  needs  to  be  done  quickly. 

MILITARY     PERSON  NEl. 

The  most  serious  problem  in  our 
Armed  Forces  today  is  military  man- 
power. The  authorized  strengths  of  ou- 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  are  at  their  lowest  levels  since 
1950,  yet  the  services  have  been  unable 
to  attract  and  retain  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  men  and  women  required  to 
meet  even  these  modest  goals. 

The  problem  is  most  acute  in  the  Navy 
where  otherwise  seaworthy  ships  soon 
may  have  to  be  tied  to  the  dock  because 
of  a  .shortage  of  more  than  20,000  skilled 
petty  officers  required  to  put  them  to  sea. 
Army  units  in  the  continental  United 
States  are  seriously  short  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers.  The  Air  Force  is  suffering 
from  a  dangerous  hemorrhage  of  pilots. 

Along  with  the  decline  in  quantity, 
there  has  been  a  disturbing  decline  in 
quality.  Fewer  high  school  graduates  are 
entering  the  Armed  Forces,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  high  school  graduates 
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who  do  enter  are  from  the  lower  half  of 
their  class.  Robin  Pirie,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower  and 


adequate  time  to  practice  with  the  tank, 
nowitzer,  or  other  piece  of  complex  mili- 
tary equipment  we  expect  him  to  operate 


ary  1,  1981,  this  vital  reform  would  cost 

nothing  in  the  1981  and  1982  fiscal  years. 

While  personnel  is  the  most  serious,  it 
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efficiency.  As  price  controls  are  phased 
out  the  economic  regtilatory  administra- 
tion can  be  reduced  substantiallv.  Fur- 


outside  the  Northeast  Corridor,  Amtrak 
uses  more  energy  per  passenger  mile  than 
even  the  automobile. 


geted  to  people  in  financial  need;  work 
through  the  program,  if  it  is  worth  doing, 

should    hp   finnnpprl    thrnnoh    thp    rptyiilor 
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who  do  enter  are  from  the  lower  half  of 
their  class.  Robin  Pirie.  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Mauipower  and 
Reserve  Affairs,  admitted  recently  that 
due  to  a  test-grading  foulup,  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  new  recruits  are  in  the  low- 
est mental  category  than  had  previously 
been  thought.  A  recent  Army  study  found 
that  less  th£in  a  third  of  tracked  vehicle 
mechanics  could  perform  as  much  as 
two  of  their  eight  basic  tasks. 

The  blame  for  military  manpower 
problems  has  often  been  laid,  unfairly, 
at  the  doorstep  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  (AVP).  The  real  culprit  is  Con- 
gress which  has  reneged  on  virtually  all 
the  promises  of  pay  and  perquisites  it 
made  at  the  time  the  AVF  was  created. 

The  personnel  shortfalls  are  not  in  the 
lower  enlisted  grades  that  a  return  to  the 
draft  would  cure,  but  in  the  middle  non- 
commissioned oflBcer  and  officer  grades 
The  Army  is  actually  overstrength  in  the 
three  lowest  enlisted  grades.  Recruitment 
shortfalls  at  present  authorized  strengths 
result  primarily  because  of  ur realisti- 
cally high  demands  made  to  offset  plug- 
ing  rates  of  retention  among  officers  and 
noncommissioned  officers  who  ought  to 
be  on  a  career  track,  but  who  are  leaving 
the  service  in  record  numbers.  Over  the 
past  few  years,  the  second-term  retention 
rate  in  the  Air  Force  has  declined  from 
75  to  59  percent ;  in  the  Navy  from  64  to 
45  percent,  and  in  the  Marine  Corps  from 
47  to  45  percent.  Third-term  reenlist- 
ments  also  have  plunged  alarmingly. 

It  is  not  hard  to  imderstand  why.  As 
a  result  of  three  pay  caps  and  two  pay 
"redistributions"  in  the  8-year  history  of 
the  All-Volimteer  Force,  military  com- 
pensation has  fallen  an  average  of  12 
to  24  percent  relative  to  the  cost  of  living 
in  each  pay  grade.  Base  pay  for  a  begin- 
ning recruit  has  fallen  to  83  percent  of 
the  minimum  wage.  At  least  100.000.  and 
perhaps  as  many  as  300.000,  military  per- 
sonnel and  their  dependents  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps.  An  E-4  earns  less  than 
a  cashier  at  McDonalds.  A  chief  petty 
officer  with  17  years  of  service  earns  no 
more  than  a  janitor  on  the  union  scale. 

Along  with  the  decline  in  basic  pay 
and  allowances,  servicemen  and  women 
have  suffered  sharp  cutbacks  in  the 
fringe  benefits  they  used  to  enjoy.  The 
availability  and  quality  of  medical  care 
for  servicemen  and  their  dependents  has 
declined,  and  its  cost  has  risen.  Subsidies 
for  commissaries  and  post  exchanges 
have  been  reduced  Performance  bonuses 
have  been  eliminated. 

Under  the  circimistances,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  so  manv  skilled  people  are  leav- 
ing the  military  after  5,  10,  or  even  15 
years  of  service.  The  wonder  is  that  so 
many  are  staying. 

Congress  is  also  largely  to  blame  for 
the  decline  in  quality  in  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  The  best  single  Incentive  for 
enlistment  in  the  Armed  Forces  for  the 
college-eligible,  high  school  graduate 
male  was  the  GI  bill.  Congress  eliminated 
that  In  1976.  Congress'  penchant  for 
drasticallv  reducing  funding  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  have  reduced  sub- 
stantially the  amount  of  training  recruits 
get.  Even  a  Ph.  D.  recruit  would  have  dif- 
ficulty performing  a  military  mission 
well  without  experienced  noncommis- 
sioned officers  to  teach  him.  or  without 


adequate  time  to  practice  with  the  tank, 
howitzer,  or  other  piece  of  complex  mili- 
tary equipment  we  expect  him  to  operate 
in  combat. 

Obviously,  there  can  be  no  solution  to 
the  military  manpower  problem  that  does 
not  involve  a  substantial  increase  m  pay. 
I  intend  to  offer  legislation  which  will  : 

First.  Remove  the  authority  of  the 
President  to  impose  "caps"  on  mihtary 
pay.  The  first  step  in  turning  the  military 
manpower  problem  around  is  to  assure 
our  service  men  and  women  that  their  in- 
comes will  not  continue  to  decline  rela- 
tive to  the  cost  of  living.  Pay  caps  have 
been  the  principal  bone  of  contention 
among  the  servicemen  I  have  talked  to. 
Removing  the  President's  authority  to 
impose  those  caps  would  be  the  best  way 
to  signal  our  service  men  and  women 
that  things  will  get  better,  not  worse,  for 
the  career  soldier. 

Second.  Tie  military  cost-of-living  in- 
creases to  the  cost  of  living.  Under  pres- 
ent law,  military  pay  is  tied  to  pay  in- 
creases given  to  selected  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, technical  and  clerical 
(PATC)  workers  in  the  private  sectors. 
PATC  wages  are  not  expected  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation  over  the  next  several 
years.  If  military  increases  remain  tied 
to  the  PATC  scale,  they  will  continue  to 
decline  relative  to  the  cost  of  living.  My 
bill  would  index  cost-of-living  increases 
to  increases  in  the  GNP  deflator,  which 
would  make  it  possible  for  military  fam- 
ilies to  keep  up  with  actual  increases  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

Third.  Provide  "catchup"  pay  increases 
for  all  military  personnel.  If  we  hope  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  personnel  required 
to  man  the  Armed  Forces  at  authorized 
levels,  we  will  have  to  restore  military 
compensation  to  something  approaching 
the  levels  that  existed  at  the  time  the 
AVF  was  created.  My  bill  will  provide  a 
9  percent  pay  increase  for  the  three  low- 
est enlisted  grades  and  the  two  lowest 
officer  grades,  to  be  phased  in  at  a  rate 
of  3  percent  a  year  for  3  years:  and  an 
18  percent  pay  increase  for  the  career 
force,  to  be  phased  in  at  a  rate  of  6  per- 
cent a  year  for  3  years.  This,  coupled 
with  increases  in  specialty  F>ays — many 
of  which  have  not  been  boosted  since 
1955 — and  in  selected  reenlistment 
bonuses,  should  largely  resolve  the  reten- 
tion problem,  and  substantially  ease  re- 
cruitment problems. 

The  cost  of  the  pay  package  outlined 
above  would  be  less  than  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  rising  to  $4.8  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  a  modest  price  to  pay  for 
the  single  most  significant  step  we  can 
take  to  strengthen  our  defenses. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  as  well 
as  the  qu-antity  of  recruits  entering  the 
Armed  Forces,  we  need  to  restore  the  pri- 
mary incentive  for  high  school  graduates 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces — the  GI  bill. 
To  that  end.  I  will  introduce  the  GI  bill 
of  1980,  which  would  provide  a  young 
man  or  woman  who  completes  2  years  of 
honorable  service  in  the  Army,  Navv,  Air 
Force,  Marine  Corps,  or  Coast  Guard 
with  100  percent  of  tuition  and  fees,  to  a 
maximum  of  $3,000  a  year,  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  4  academic  years:  and  a  living 
stipend  of  $300  a  month  for  a  maximum 
of  36  months.  Since  eligibility  for  the  GI 
bill  of  1980  would  apply  only  to  those 
who  enlist  or  re-enlist  on  or  after  Janu- 


ary 1,  1981,  this  vital  reform  would  cost 
nothing  in  the  1981  and  1982  fiscal  years. 

While  personnel  is  the  most  serious,  it 
is  far  from  the  only  problem  facing  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  President's  proposed 
budget  does  not  provide  enough  funding 
to  replace  aircraft  likely  to  be  lost 
through  attrition,  much  less  the  addi- 
tional aircraft  required  to  flesh  out  un- 
derstrength  Navj-  and  Air  Force  squad- 
ron.s.  The  President's  5-year  shipbuilding 
program  will  result  in  our  already  imder- 
strength  Navy  declining  from  522  ships 
in  this  fiscal  year  to  517  ships  in  fiscal 
year  1990.  This  compares  with  1,764  ships 
already  in  the  inventory  of  the  Red  Navy. 
More  funding  is  urgently  required  for  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  the  en- 
hanced radiation  warhead,  the  Pershing 
II  missile,  cruise  missiles  of  all  types,  ac- 
celerated development  of  the  MX  and 
Trident  n  missiles  and  the  Trident  sub- 
marines, and  development  of  a  follow-on 
bomber  to  replace  our  aging  B-52's. 

The  modest  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
however  heartening,  clearly  is  inade- 
quate to  meet  our  pressing  defense  needs. 
Spending  for  defense  should  be  raised  at 
least  to  the  modest  levels  proposed  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  with  a  firm 
commitment  made  to  much  larger  de- 
fense expenditures  in  future  fiscal  years. 

It  will  be  argued  by  some  that  spend- 
ing for  domestic  programs  should  not  be 
beggared  to  provide  for  our  defense 
needs.  But  we  would  all  do  well  to  re- 
member the  admonition  of  Sir  John 
Slessor,  the  British  Air  Marshal,  who 
said: 

It  lo  customary  in  the  democratic  coun- 
tries to  deplore  expenditures  on  armaments 
as  conflicting  with  the  requirements  of  social 
services.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  forget  that 
the  most  Important  social  service  a  govern- 
ment can  do  for  Its  people  is  to  keep  them 
alive  and  free. 


FUNCTION     250: 


GENERAL     SPACE. 
TECHNOLOGY 


SCIENCE    AND 


For  this  function,  I  recommend  the 
current  law  level  of  funding.  With  care- 
ful internal  budgeting  and,  perhaps,  de- 
ferral of  marginal  NSF  programs,  it 
should  be  possible  to  maintain  full  fund- 
ing for  high  priority  programs  such  as 
the  Space  Shuttle. 

FUNCTION    270:    ENERGY 

The  programs  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  have  been,  by  any 
measure,  dismal  failures.  The  committee 
has  taken  a  solid  first  step  in  reducing 
these  expenditures  by  cutting  outlays 
$1.9  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  substantially  reduced 
funding  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. This  cut  was  justified,  given  the 
poor  technical  and  administrative  per- 
formance of  the  program.  The  remaining 
funding  in  this  program  should  be  elim- 
inated for  a  saving  of  $300  million. 

An  SBC  staff  option  is  the  termination 
of  the  low-income  weather  program.  This 
$100  million  program  has  been  plagued 
with  administrative  delays  and  problems 
associated  with  the  existing  rules  and 
regulations.  Due  to  its  poor  performance 
and  the  plethora  of  tax  credit  programs 
now  available,  it  should  be  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  these  two  program 
changes,  an  additional  $100  million  can 
be  saved  at  DOE  through  administrative 
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efficiency.  As  price  controls  are  phased 
out  the  economic  regulatory  administra- 
tion can  be  reduced  substantially.  Fur- 
ther reductions  can  be  achieved  through 
cutting  back  on  the  extravagant  use  of 
consultants  for  which  the  DOE  is  in- 
famous. 

FUNCTION    400 :     TRANSPORTATION 

Although  urban  mass  transit  subsidies 
were  reduced  substantially,  the  commit- 
tee reconunendation  fails  to  provide 
reasonable  and  logical  reductions  in 
spending  for  rail  transportation.  An 
additional  $700  million  should  be  saved 
by  eliminating  subsidies  to  Amtrak, 

Amtrak  clearly  has  failed.  The  tax- 
payers' subsidy  of  Amtrak.  since  it  took 
over  rail  passenger  service  in  the  United 
States  on  May  1,  1971,  has  risen  from 
$40  million  in  the  first  year  to  almost 
$800  million  in  fiscal  year  1979.  When 
Amtrak  started  operations,  the  taxpayers 
paid  about  one-half  the  total  cost.  Now 
they  pay  nearly  two-thirds.  Even  after 
Congress  phased  out  the  most  inefficient, 
not  a  single  one  of  Amtrak's  routes  covers 
its  costs. 

During  consideration  of  S.  712,  author- 
izing Amtrak  funding  for  fiscal  year  1980 
through  1982,  several  Senators  made  the 
following  observations : 

Since  the  beginning  of  Amtrak,  deficits 
have  grown,  yet  service  has  deteriorated; 

Amtrak  routes  have  been  added  with- 
out any  effective  evaluation  of  the  per- 
formance of  new  or  even  existing  routes ; 

The  total  costs  of  Amtrak  have  been 
$3  billion  in  direct  subsidies  and  an  ad- 
ditional $900  million  in  loan  guarantees: 

While  taxpayers  subsidize  two-thirds 
of  Amtrak's  costs,  fewer  than  1  in  100 
actually  use  the  system; 

Last  year  Amtrak  carried  fewer  pas- 
sengers than  it  did  in  the  year  before; 

Despite  the  recent  energy  shortage 
which  has  created  a  flurry  of  increased 
ndership  of  Amtrak.  many  of  the  trains 
are  still  running  less  than  half  full ; 

Amtraks  on-time  performance  is  get- 
ting worse,  not  better; 

Though  Amtrak  has  added  new  equip- 
ment, the  average  speed  of  trains  is  less 
now  than  it  was  30  years  ago; 

After  8  years  in  the  business,  Amtrak 
still  carries  less  than  1  percent  on  inter- 
city passengers. 

Though  horror  stories  aboimd,  per- 
haps onlv  one  is  sufficient  to  highlight 
the  absurdity  of  continued  massive  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  a  system  that  simply 
is  not  working : 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
statistics  for  1977-78  showed  that  the 
Government  could  fly  first  class  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  riding  the 
Southern  Crescent  from  Birmingham  to 
Washington  free  of  charge  to  the  pas- 
sengers and  then  give  them  each  $41  to 
boot  compared  to  the  cost  of  running  the 
train  service.  The  subsidy  for  the  trip 
from  Birmingham  to  Chicago  amounted 
to  $163  per  person. 

Many  of  the  arguments  used  to  sup- 
port Amtrak  are  not  substantiated  by 
the  facts.  For  instance,  Amtrak  is  said 
to  conserve  energy.  With  high  loads  and 
efficient  locomotives,  Amtrak  would  use 
less  energv  per  passenger  mile  than  al- 
ternative modes  of  transportation.  But 
the  data  show  conclusively  that,  on  aver- 
age, Amtrak  is  only  about  one-half  as 
energy-efficient  as  the  inter-city  bus  and. 


outside  the  Northeast  Corridor,  Amtrak 
uses  more  energy  per  passenger  mile  than 
even  the  automobile. 

Supporters  claim  that  Amtrak  is  sup- 
posed to  protect  the  environment.  While, 
on  average,  Amtrak  does  pollute  less  per 
passenger  mile  than  either  the  automo- 
bile or  the  airplane,  it  pollutes  more  than 
its  chief  competitor,  the  intercity  bus. 

Amtrak.  it  is  said,  is  needed  to  reach 
isolated  areas.  Yet  buses  serve  30  times 
as  many  cities  and  carry  over  17  times 
as  many  passengers. 

Although  I  personally  wish  it  were 
otherwise,  I  doubt  that  Amtrak  will  sur- 
vive more  than  a  few  more  years.  It  is 
serving  no  real  need  and  is  inordinately 
costly.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would 
be  wise  to  terminate  this  program  sooner 
rather  than  later. 

FUNCTION   500:    EDUCATION,  TRAINING.  EMPLOY- 
MENT  AND   SOCIAL   SERVICES 

The  committee's  recommendation  is  a 
commendable  effort  at  returning  a  num- 
ber of  programs  in  this  mission  to  their 
original  purposes.  Over  the  past  20  years 
these  programs  have  been  diverted  from 
their  goals  of  providing  basic  job  skills 
to  the  yoimg  and  retraining  older  work- 
ers who  have  been  the  victims  of  indus- 
trial dislocation  or  skill  obsolescence.  By 
eliminating  the  programs  wh'ch  do  not 
achieve  or  are  not  directed  to  these  goals 
we  will  enable  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
concentrate  on  provision  of  marketable 
job  skills. 

The  CETA  public  service  employment 
program  should  be  phased  out  completely 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  Poorly  tar- 
geted to  begin  with,  the  program  long 
ago  outlived  its  own  initially  stated  ob- 
jective of  providing  countercyclical  re- 
lief during  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment. F\irthermore.  the  CETA  pubUc 
service  employment  program  has  been 
riddled  with  fraud  and  abuse.  In  1978.  a 
Brookings  study  indicated  that  as  many 
as  50  percent  of  the  public  service  jobs 
may  be  substitutions  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. A  Department  of  Labor  internal 
audit  in  April  of  1978  found  that  11.25 
percent  of  the  public  service  participants 
were  either  ineligible  for  employment  in 
the  program  (9.23  percent)  or  of  unde- 
termined eligibihty  due  to  insufficient 
funding  information.  The  markup  mate- 
rials themselves  indicate: 

It  Ls  debatable  whether  the  title  VI  PSE 
program  serves  as  an  effective  countercyclical 
tool.  Buildups  In  enrollment  generally  lag 
behind  economic  downturns,  and  enrollment 
reductions  generally  lag  behind  economic  re- 
covery. Further,  the  extent  to  which  State 
and  local  governments  substitute  CETA  Jobs 
In  place  of  their  regular  workforce  tends  to 
dilute  the  countercyclical  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

My  recommendation  would  phase  it  out 
completely  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
with  savings  of  $1.3  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.3  billion  in  outlays. 

The  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps 
has  an  average  cost  of  $11,698  per  job, 
which  is  higher  than  all  other  CETA  pro- 
grams except  the  Job  Corps.  Eligibility 
for  YACC  is  open  to  all  unemployed 
youths  regardless  of  family  income ;  dur- 
ing 1979,  only  35  percent  of  YACC  par- 
ticipants were  economically  disadvan- 
taged, as  opposed  to  90  percent  for  other 
CETA  youth  programs.  YACC  is  not  tar- 


geted to  people  in  financial  need;  work 
through  the  program,  if  it  is  worth  doing, 
should  be  financed  through  the  regular 
budgets  of  the  State  and  Federal  agen- 
cies involved. 

CETA's  summer  youth  employment 
program  has  fared  no  better  than  many 
of  the  others.  A  February  20,  1979,  GAO 
report  found  that  in  the  programs  they 
visited: 

( M)  any  of  the  urban  enroUees  did  not  work 
most  of  the  day — they  spent  much  of  their 
time  In  recreation,  questionable  work  activi- 
ties, or  idleness. 

These  programs  are  far  too  expensive 
for  present  levels  of  unemployment.  The 
best  solution  to  the  problems  of  youth 
unemployment  is  to  allow  a  youth  differ- 
ential in  the  minimum  wage.  As  the 
markup  materials  themselves  indicate: 

The  argument  for  reducing  the  program  is 
that  It  may  not  provide  long-term  benefits 
for  the  participants.  The  program,  which 
lacks  an  organized  training  component,  is 
viewed  by  the  critics  as  a  'make-work'  income 
transfer  program. 

It  should  be  phased  out  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981,  with  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  summer  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

CBO  estimates  that  only  $.1  billion  of 
the  $.4  bilhon  in  BA  appropriated  for 
this  program  in  fiscal  year  1979  and  fiscal 
year  1980  will  be  outlayed  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  Current  law  allows  $150 
million  in  budget  authority  that  will  not 
be  outlayed  in  fiscal  year  1981 ;  we  should 
therefore  remove  excess  budget  authority 
but  not  reduce  the  actual  program  level. 

Basis  educational  opportunity  grants 
were  originally  designed  to  provide  col- 
lege funds  for  capable  but  economically 
disadvantaged  students.  Through  a  se- 
ries of  program  alterations,  this  aid  is 
now  available  to  students  from  families 
with  incomes  of  up  to  $25,000  per  year. 
Providing  aid  at  this  level  is  unwar- 
ranted. The  eligibihty  standard  should 
be  reduced  to  $15,000  and  the  basic  grant 
level  should  be  lowered  to  $1,750.  These 
changes  would  provide  a  saving  of  $50 
milUon. 

At  present  there  are  two  federally 
sponsored  programs  for  providing  subsi- 
dized loans  to  college  students:  the  na- 
tional direct  student  loan  program  and 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
As  interest  rates  have  soared,  so  have  the 
costs  of  these  programs.  Further,  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Middle  Income  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Act,  the  caseloads  of 
these  programs  have  increased  dramati- 
cally. 

In  order  to  control  Federal  costs  to 
provide  more  aid  to  those  most  m  need, 
mv  recommendation  assumes  the  enact- 
ment of  S.  1600  iKennedy-Bellmon) 
which  would  establish  a  student  loan 
bank  to  make  direct  loans  to  students. 
Eligibility  for  these  loans,  the  interest 
rates  of  which  would  be  subsidized,  would 
be  restricted  to  undergraduate  students 
with  financial  need.  The  guaranteed  stu- 
dent-loan rroeram  would  be  retained  as 
a  supplemental  program  with  interest 
rates  tied  to  the  Federal  cost  of  borrow- 
ing. This  change  would  shift  the  empha- 
sis of  Federal  student  loans  toward  need- 
based  loans  and  reduce  the  long-term 
cost  of  the  program.  Fiscal  year  1981  sav- 
ing would  be  $530  million. 

For  most  other  programs  in  this  func- 
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tlon  I  have  accepted  the  committee  rec-     ices.  This  is  an  option  identified  by  the        A  CBO  option:  implement  negotiated 
ommendation.  nunority  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com-     award  ol  all  categorical  health  service 
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Social  Security  Administration  should  be 
directed  to  increase  its  endeavors  to  re- 


1979  level.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that    spectrum  if  the  program  began  to  run 
drastic  reforms  are  needed  in  this  pro-     into  financial  difficulty.  Costs  have  been 
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tion  I  have  accepted  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

imJcnoN  S5o:  kbalth 
One  area  in  which  the  committee's 
recommendations  fall  short  of  the  proper 
reductions  is  health.  The  President's 
March  request  asked  for  $61.9  billion  in 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  $62.2  billion,  ignoring  a 
series  of  cost-saving  measures.  I  beUeve 
that  this  figure  is  well  above  what  is  re- 
quired to  bring  adequate  health  care  to 
the  elderly  and  disadvantaged  in  our 
Nation.  I  propose  enactment  of  $2  8  bil- 
lion in  savings  from  15  separate  out- 
lay reductions  which,  when  subtracted 
from  current  law  as  adjusted  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980  TCR.  yield  a  final  outlay 
Rgure  of  $60.6  bilUon. 
The  savings  are : 

Enactment  of  H.R.  934  which  estab- 
lishes a  cost  control  targeting  reimburse- 
ment system  for  medicaid  and  medicare. 
This  bill  has  been  reported  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  is  now  awaiting 
Senate  floor  action.  Also  contained  m 
this  legislation  are  modifications  which 
would  slow  the  cash  flow  to  the  States 
under  medicaid,  eliminate  the  nursing 
home  differential  in  medicare  and  reim- 
burse hospitals  only  at  the  long-term 
care  rate — not  the  acute  care  rate — for 
patients  awaiting  *n  hospitals  until  nurs- 
ing home  admission  is  possible.  Savings: 
$300  million. 

.^dopt  the  President'.s  proposals  to  re- 
quire employers  of  workers  over  age  65 
to  share  in  the  cost  of  providing  their 
medical  insurance:  use  social  security 
wage  information  to  determine  medicaid 
ehgibihty:  and  assess  civil  money  penal- 
ties on  persons  defrauding  the  medicaid 
and  medicare  programs.  Savings:  $230 
million. 

Automatic  savings  linked  to  AFDC/ 
SSI  recommendations  made  in  function 
600.  Savings:  $175  million. 

Freeze  each  States  medicaid  grant  at 
the  fiscal  year  1980  level  with  annual  ad- 
justments equal  to  annual  increases  in 
the  nominal  GNP — GNP  adjusted  for  in- 
flation— or  to  some  other  adjustment 
factor  such  as  the  medical  care  compo- 
nent of  the  CPI:  convert  medicaid  into  a 
block  grant  program,  permitting  individ- 
ual States  broad  discretion  in  establish- 
ing eligibility  requirement  benefits  and 
reimbursement  levels,  thereby  giving 
greater  incentive  for  developing  effective 
operating  standards.  Savings:  $300 
million. 

Cap  increases  in  Federal  medicaid 
funding  at  10  percent  a  year  as  proposed 
by  Senator  Bellmon  to  reduce  program 
costs,  encourage  States  to  monitor  and 
administer  program  activities  more  ef- 
ficiently, reduce  fraud  and  mismanage- 
ment and  encourage  the  development  of 
less  costly  forms  of  health  care  delivery. 
Note:  Only  the  unduplicated  portion  of 
the  savings  estimate— after  subtracting 
the  block  grant  savings — has  been  in- 
cluded here.  Savings :  $300  million. 

Also  an  option  cited  by  the  SBC  staff 
in  the  markup  materials,  this  proposal 
would  eliminate  for  fiscal  year  1981  only, 
the  periodic  advance  made  to  offset  re- 
imbursement delays  to  hospitals.  Sav- 
ings: $500  million. 

Limit  the  medicare/medicaid  pay- 
ments for  unnecessary  institutional  serv- 


ices. This  is  an  option  identified  by  the 
mmority  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee; it  relates  to  the  extent  to  which 
unnecessary  hospital,  nursing  home  and 
intermediate  care  services  are  provided. 
Savings:  $300  miUion. 

Also  a  SBC  minority  staff  option.  This 
would  substitute  low-cost  paraprofes- 
sional  in-home  service  for  expensive 
home  health  services  and  or  limit  the 
home  health  reimbursement  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  nursing  home  rate.  Savings: 
$80  million. 

A  further  option  cited  by  the  SBC  staff 
would  reduce  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams— community  health  centers,  men- 
tal health  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
services,  preventive  health  programs  and 
the  like — by  5  percent  below  current  law. 
These  reductions  could  be  achieved  with- 
out additional  legislation.  Chairman 
GiAiMO  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
also  proposed  a  reduction  in  discretion- 
ary programs,  assuming  restrained 
growth  in  them,  nonfunding  of  the  men- 
tal health  initiative  and  a  fiscal  year 
1980  rescission  of  $117  million.  Savings: 
SlOO  million. 

The  Stockman-Gramm  package  on  the 
House  side  has  '^commended  a  number 
of  cuts  in  areas  where  there  appears  to 
be  substantial  duplication  with  other 
benefits  and  services.  They  identify  three 
main  areas  where  duplication  can  be 
minimized  or  eliminated:  direct  delivery 
programs;  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  and 
mental  health:  and  prevention  and  plan- 
ning programs.  Included  specifically  in 
the  areas  which  overlap  are: 

Mental  health  centers;  community 
health  centers;  maternal  and  child 
health;  family  planning ;  national  health 
services  corps:  Indian  health  services; 
other  health  services;  prevention  pro- 
grams; alcohol  and  drug  abuse;  and 
health  planning. 

The  proposed  reduction  is  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  of  the  requested  fiscal 
year  1981  levels  for  all  of  these  agencies. 
The  savings  figures  shown  have  the  pre- 
ceding proposal's  estimated  savings 
blocked  out  of  them.  Savings:  $315  mil- 
lion. 

For  several  years  running,  a  number 
of  members — led  by  Senator  Kennedy — 
have  attempted  to  end  the  Public  Health 
Service  hospital  program,  which  orig- 
inally was  created  to  provide  compre- 
hensive services  to  members  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  and  Coast 
Guard.  These  critics  maintain  that  these 
facilities  "have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
are  underutilized  and  overstaffed,  and  do 
not  provide  quality  medical  care, "  in  the 
words  of  the  markup  document.  There 
presently  are  9  hospitals  and  27  clinics  in 
the  PHS  system.  The  President,  in  his 
alternative  budget,  also  proposed  elimi- 
nating funding  for  this  program.  Sav- 
ings: $100  million. 

PSRO's  were  established  to  review  the 
quality  and  appropriateness  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  medicare,  medic- 
aid, and  maternal  and  child  health  care 
programs.  There  has  been  substantial 
question  as  to  their  cost-effectiveness; 
save  $39  million,  net  of  the  expected  in- 
crease in  medicare  and  medicaid.  Hold- 
ing them  to  the  1980  levels,  the  SBC 
minority  staff  estimates,  would  save  ap- 
proximately $50  million.  Savings:  $50 
miUion. 


A  CEO  option:  implement  negotiated 
award  ol  all  categorical  health  service 
grants.  Savings:  $20  million. 

A  CBO  option:  use  a  single  grant  ap- 
plication process  for  all  categorical 
health  service  grants.  Savings:  $9  mil- 
lion. 

FUNCTION    600  :     INCOME    SECURITY 

In  the  minority  views  which  accom- 
panied the  second  concurrent  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  I  outlined  in  detail 
the  growth  of  income  transfer  programs 
over  the  last  15  years.  The  committee 
recommendation  is  to  increase  these 
transfers  by  15  percent  over  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level.  The  suggested  outlay 
level  of  $218.7  billion  would  yield  an  in- 
crease of  73  percent  over  the  past  4 
years.  In  its  recent  economic  forecasts, 
the  Congressional  Budget  OflBce  has 
altered  its  estimate  of  the  changes  in 
transfer  payments  for  a  given  change  in 
GNP.  The  new  estimates  indicate  that 
it  is  becoming  more  diSicult  to  .shift 
iecipient.<-  from  the  welfare  rolls  to  the 
productive  sector  even  in  times  of 
economic  prosperity. 

The  major  objectives  of  my  budget  pro- 
posal are  to  provide  increased  incentives 
to  encourage  lecipients  iwith  the  obvious 
exception  of  persons  who  are  retired, 
physically  handicapped,  or  essential  for 
the  care  of  a  child  >  to  rejoin  the  pro- 
ductive sector;  and  to  direct  aid.  hope- 
fully at  even  more  adequate  benefit  levels. 
to  legitimately  needy  persons.  The  for- 
mer, in  particular,  involves  positive  in- 
centives such  as  a  reduced  tax  burden 
on  earned  income  and  increased  returns 
on  savings,  as  well  as  training  opportuni- 
ties and  work  requirements.  It  is  often 
argued  that  welfare  benefits  cannot  be 
reduced  because  thi;^  would  strike  at  chil- 
dren who  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. What  this  argument  misses,  how- 
ever, is  that  these  children  would  not 
have  to  be  supported  by  welfare  if  the 
incentive  structure  of  the  economy  were 
altered  to  make  work  more  attractive 
than  idleness. 

Currently,  a  major  disincentive  to  work 
is  contained  in  the  structure  of  disability 
payments  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 
This  structure  can  be  altered  beneficially 
by  enactment  of  H.R.  3236  as  reported 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  Tlie 
bill  presently  is  pending  in  conference, 
and  it  contains  reforms  which  will  cap 
the  amount  of  family  disability  benefits 
and  end  a  current  advantage  that  young- 
er disabled  workers  have  over  older  work- 
ers with  regard  to  benefit  computations. 
In  addition,  the  bill  contains  incentives 
which  are  intended  to  encourage  removal 
from  the  DI  rolls.  As  the  bill  was  reported 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  it 
had  savings  totaling  $1.6  billion  over  the 
5 -year  period  1980-85.  As  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  however,  it  has  a  major  liberal- 
ization which  substantially  increases 
costs  over  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee's version  of  the  bill  (eliminating  the 
5 -month  waiting  period  before  disability 
benefits  can  be  paid  to  the  terminally 
ill  I .  This  amendment  means  that  the  bill 
will  increase  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981- 
83:  if  we  were  to  return  to  the  version 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  there  would  be  savings  of 
SlOO  million. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  many  benefits,  the 
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Social  Security  Administration  should  be 
directed  to  increase  its  endeavors  to  re- 
cover overpayments.  In  a  recent  report 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  was 
faulted  for  not  having  adequate  mech- 
anisms to  recover  overpayments  in  the 
retirement  and  survivors'  insurance  pro- 
gram and  disability  insurance  program. 
As  of  mid-July.  1978.  there  were  $234 
million  in  uncollected  funds,  the  amount 
recommended  for  reduction  in  this  pack- 
age. $100  million,  is  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total. 

Significant  disincentives  to  work  are 
contained  in  the  various  unemployment 
insurance  programs.  Originally  designed 
to  assist  workers  in  the  transition  from 
one  job  to  the  next,  the  current  structure 
of  unemployment  benefits  has  created 
disincentives  to  seeking  new  employ- 
ment. 

A  relatively  new  program  which  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  work  incen- 
tives is  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program.  This  program  provides, 
through  a  combination  of  unemployment 
insurance  and  TAA  benefits,  up  to  70 
percent  of  the  gross  income  of  an  un- 
employed worker.  These  f  imds,  which  are 
tax  free,  can  amount  to  90  percent  of 
previous  take-home  pay.  These  benefits 
continue  for  up  to  1  year  for  most 
workers  and  up  to  18  months  for  older 
workers.  This  program  should  be  re- 
structured so  that  TAA  benefits  are  paid 
only  after  regular  imemployment  insur- 
ance is  exhausted.  Further,  the  benefits 
should  not  exceed  the  level  of  the  normal 
imemployment  benefit.  These  changes 
would  provide  savings  of  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Under  current  law,  participants  in  the 
CETA  public  service  employment  pro- 
grams who  become  tmemployed  are  en- 
titled to  full  unemployment  benefits. 
These  benefits  are  financed  entirely  with 
Federal  funds  as  employers  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  normal  unemployment 
insurance  premium.  With  Federal  taxes 
exceeding  22  percent  of  GNP,  taxpayers 
can  ill-afford  to  pay  these  individuals  to 
perform  nonproductive  jobs  and  then 
pay  them  to  be  idle.  The  termination  of 
the  CETA  programs,  as  recommended, 
would  automatically  save  $200  milUon  in 
unemployment  payments.  However,  if 
this  recommendation  is  not  followed,  the 
same  savings  should  be  achieved  by 
eliminating  the  unemployment  benefit. 

In  my  minority  views  for  fiscal  year 
1980  second  budget  resolution,  I  pre- 
sented a  detailed  list  of  reforms  which 
should  be  made  in  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  supplemen- 
tal security  income  programs.  These  37 
changes  would  reduce  the  level  of  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  programs  and  make 
more  resources  available  to  the  truly 
needy.  Many  of  these  changes  can  be 
adopted  administratively.  Were  they  to 
be  implemented  at  the  beginning  of  fis- 
cal year  1981.  the  savings  in  these  two 
programs  would  amount  to  $1,3  billion. 

The  most  rapidly  growing  welfare  pro- 
gram over  the  past  4  years  has  been  food 
stamps.  With  the  removal  of  the  purchase 
requirement  in  1977,  this  growth  acceler- 
ated to  the  point  that  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1931  request  for  funding  is 
substantially  above  the  actual  fiscal  year 


1979  level.  This  is  a  clear  indication  that 
drastic  reforms  are  needed  in  this  pro- 
gram. As  with  other  welfare  programs, 
the  focus  ol'  the  food  stamp  program  has 
shifted  from  supplying  nutritional  meals 
to  the  neediest  families.  My  recom- 
mendation, therefore,  assumes  the  ac- 
ceptance of  eight  fundamental  reforms 
to  the  food  stamp  system  for  a  total  sav- 
ings of  S4.4  billion: 

PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE   ADMINISTRATIVE   REFORMS 

Public  a.ssistance  costs  could  be  re- 
duced by  requiring  a  uniform  monthly 
reporting  system  for  both  AFDC  and  food 
stamps.  A  1977  pilot  study  suggests  that 
this  would  promote  rapid  adjustments 
due  to  changes  in  income  and  would  sim- 
plify administration.  Savings:  $300  mil- 
lion. 

IMPROVE  FOOD  STAMP  ADMINISTRATION 

The  President's  budget  request  in- 
cludes and  the  House  reported  version  of 
S.  1309  provides  for  an  error  rate  sanc- 
tion system  under  which  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program  would  be  withheld  from 
a  State  whenever  the  State's  payment 
error  rate  exceeded  certain  limits.  This 
change  would  give  States  an  incentive  to 
reduce  rates  which  does  not  now  exist. 
This  option  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Savings: 
$100  million. 

COUNT  LOW-INrOME  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PAY- 
MENTS IN  DETERMINING  FOOD  STAMP  ELIGI- 
BILITY 

Legislation  for  the  low-income  energy 
assistance  program  provides  for  exclusion 
of  these  benefits  for  food  stamps  eligi- 
bility purposes. 

REDUCE  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  TO   ACCOLTTT  FOR 
THE  VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  LUNCHES 

Under  current  law.  the  value  of  the 
Federal  subsidv  for  school  lunches  is  not 
taken  into  account  in  determining  food 
stamp  benefits.  This  option  is  intended 
to  prevent  pa^-ment  for  a  child's  lunch 
under  th?  food  stamp  program  when  the 
child  receives  a  free  school  lunch.  This 
change  is  included  in  S.  2360.  introduced 
by  Mr.  Helms.  Savings:  $600  million. 

REINSTATE  THE   PURCHASE  REQUIREMENT 

This  option  would  require  that  all  but 
the  most  desperately  poor  be  required  to 
contribute  at  least  minimal  amounts  to 
the  purchase  of  food.  Following  the  re- 
moval of  the  purchase  requirement  in 
1977,  the  caseload  for  food  stamps  has 
increased  by  3.5  million  persons.  This 
tremendous  increase  suggests  that  many 
arc  now  using  food  stamps  who  would 
not  otherwise  need  them.  Savings:  $800 
million. 

TIGHTEN      FOOD      STAMP      ELIGIBILITY      REQUIRE- 
MENTS 

This  option,  suggested  by  Senator 
Bellmon,  would  make  three  changes  in 
food  stamp  eligibility.  These  would  be  to 
eliminate  food  stamp  benefits  for  most 
post-secondary  students,  to  lower  the  as- 
sets limit  from  $1,150  to  $1,500,  and  to 
eliminate  the  update  of  the  poverty  line 
that  is  used  to  determine  eligibility  and 
benefit  levels.  Savings:  $100  million. 

OTHER    COST    CURTAILMENTS 

Last  year,  legislation  was  passed  giv- 
ing the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
right  to  adjust  eligibility  or  benefit  rules 
for  those  at  the  high  end  of  the  income 


spectrum  if  the  program  began  to  nm 
into  financial  diflScuity.  Costs  have  been 
spiraling.  However,  the  Department 
blissfully  has  ignored  its  ability  to  con- 
trol costs  in  an  apparent  attempt  to 
pressure  the  Congress  into  providing  ad- 
ditional funds  and  removing  the  statu- 
tory cap.  That  effort  should  be  rejected 
forcefully,  and  the  Department  should 
be  instructed  immediately  to  begin  scal- 
ing back  eligibility  at  the  high  end  of  the 
income  spectrum.  Numerous  other  op- 
tions for  controlling  food  stamp  costs, 
detailed  in  my  fiscal  year  1980  second 
concurrent  resolution  views,  could  also 
be  implemented.  Savings:  $740  million. 
This  option  depends  on  the  level  of  low- 
income  energy  assistance  payments. 
Savings  of  $200  million  are  assumed, 
based  on  current  law  funding  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  final  reduction  which  I  have  as- 
sumed in  this  function  is  eliminating 
$27.3  billion  in  new  budget  authority  for 
the  section  8  housing  program.  The  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  came  within  one 
vote  of  approving  Senator  Exon's 
amendment  to  do  so. 

While  such  an  amendment  on  its  sur- 
face appears  drastic,  its  passage  will 
neither  decrease  nor  increase  fiscal  year 
1981  outlays.  Further,  it  will  not  reduce 
the  more  than  121.000  units  which  will 
be  built  next  year,  or  reduce  the  $128  bil- 
lion in  future  commitments  already  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

Eliminating  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
authority  will  achieve  two  purposes: 
First,  it  will  give  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  the 
manpower  and  time  it  needs  to  better 
administer  section  8  units  already  on 
line.  Second,  it  will  provide  the  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  time  to  rethink 
Federal  housing  policies. 

Section  8  is  in  serious  actuarial  and 
managerial  trouble.  In  fact,  section  8  is 
plagued  by  the  same  problems — high 
costs,  poor  management  control,  severe 
inequities — which  crippled  earlier  hous- 
ing programs. 

In  January  1973.  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams were  suspended  becpuse  costs  were 
out  of  control  Section  8  emerged  as  the 
new  housing  "reform"  initiative.  Sup- 
posedly, section  8  would  reduce  housing 
costs.  pro\ide  public  housing  tenants 
greater  choice  of  living  qucrters.  encour- 
age racial  and  income  integration  and 
provide  subsidies  which  rise  with  in- 
creases in  operating  costs.  Under  section 
8,  tenants  pay  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  income  toward  rent.  HUD  pays  the 
difference  through  "assistance  pay- 
ments" to  local  housing  authorities 
which  provide  housing  cither  directly 
or  in  conjunction  with  private  devel- 
opers. 

According  to  a  draft  GAO  report,  sec- 
tion 8  costs  are  quadruple  the  costs  of 
previous  housing  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, under  previous  housing  programs, 
some  families  received  annual  subsidies 
of  as  much  as  81.850.  Today,  an  annual 
section  8  subsidy — particularly  for  new 
units — of  $5,000  to  $7,000  is  common- 
place. 

With  these  costs  continuing  through 
this  decade,  section  8  may  be  saddled 
with  a  large  imfunded  liability  not  un- 
like that  plaguing  social  security. 
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costs  of  the  program,  according  to  the 
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HUD  has  badly  understated  future 
costs  of  the  program,  according  to  the 
CBO.  Depending  on  inflation  rates,  the 
length  of  Federal  funding  commitments 
and  tenant  rent  contributions,  a  section 
8  unit  could  cost  as  much  as  $710,000 
over  40  years — up  to  three  times  the 
amount  estimated  by  HUD.  In  other 
words.  HUD  has  understated  costs  by  as 
much  as  $500,000  a  unit.  Congress  will 
have  to  appropriate  additional  funding 
to  keep  the  program  solvent. 

In  addition  to  its  cost  <  among  the 
highest  for  all  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams), section  8  is  riddled  with  in- 
equity. Some  31  million  of  the  Nation's 
76  million  households  could  receive  a 
section  8  subsidy:  yet  only  a  fraction 
receive  subsidies.  Section  8  is  a  lottery 
where  a  few  strike  it  rich  and  the  rest 


of  us,  including  those  who  earn  even  less 
than  those  receiving  benefits,  have  to 
pay. 

Perhaps,  all  this  could  be  excused  if 
section  8  were  a  well-managed  program. 
However,  although  the  exception  rather 
than  the  norm,  some  section  8  projects 
have  such  luxuries  as  year-round  swim- 
ming pools,  tennis  courts,  parquet  floors, 
and  billiard  rooms:  tenants  receive  sub- 
sidies of  up  to  $7,000  annually  even 
though  they  have  incomes  of  up  to 
$30,000:  and  many  landlords  receive  du- 
plicate payments  on  behalf  of  tenants. 

A  draft  GAO  report  on  section  8  will 
suggest  that  HUD  use  public  housing 
rather  than  section  8  as  the  primary 
method  for  increasing  housing  for  the 
poor.  Congress  should  implement  this 
recommendation. 


FUNCTION     800:     GENERAL     GOVERNMENT 

If  the  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion are  to  send  a  signal  to  the  people 
that  we  are  serious  about  attacking  the 
economic  crisis  which  is  at  hand,  we 
must  start  by  greatly  reducing  our  own 
expenditures.  Until  this  is  accomplished 
we  cannot  expect  to  restore  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  direct  the  Nation. 

My  recommendation  is  that  there  be 
an  across-the-board  reduction  in  legis- 
lative and  executive  administrative  (not 
program)  expenditures  of  10  percent. 
The  only  exception  should  be  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  This  reduction 
would  save  $100  million  in  the  Congress 
and  $4.2  billion  in  the  executive  branch. 
The  table  below  shows  the  growth  in 
legislative  branch  appropriations  since 
1955. 


TABLE  C.-LEGISUTIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRIATIONS.  FISCAL  YEARS  1955-78 


Yeir 


Senate 


House 


Architect  of  the 
Joint  items  Capitol    Botanic  Gardens 


Library  of 
Congress 


Government 
Printing  Office 


General  Ac- 
counting Office 


Tefal. 


1955  tl4,655,223  J27, 424. 770  $1,542,225  $6,115,800 

!*« 16,315,720  31,123,305  2, 542,  i20  21,163,890 

957 21,226,615  35,499,240  2,598,395  34,998,200 

1958 22.271,890  37,827,705  2,638,065  17,009,000 

iSS 23  473,180  39,337,765  2,468,936  30,638,225 

1960 26  406,345  42,398,065  2,929,430  27.412,900 

1961 26  643  940  42,492,485  3,508,785  25,493,700 

1962 28,421,840  47,856,835  4,090,090  19.256,600 

1963'" 29.501,160  48,150.752  4.255,355  18,252,500 

1964 30,675,350  50,131,550  6.271,369  .33,279,500 

1965 31,397  625  53,777,945  6.319,415  22,010,900 

1966 36,379,790  66,414,730  8,856,977  25.640,100 

1967 39,655,180  77,676.145  9,716,988  14,281,000 

1968 44  125,205  80,368,6/0  11,311.650  15,308,600 

1969 47  082,247  85,039,240  12,711,299  15,614,700 

1970 54,837,660  104,813,635  13,233,322  24,036,100 

1971 60,929,464  110,526,455  14,558,775  36,568.126 

1972 75  034  419  136,768,970  38,428,390  96,553.200 

1973 82,046,675  145,266,770  26,151,320  102,574,500 

1974 97,453,593  162,511,395  36,315,230  52.374.300 

1975 111,135  870  185,546,445  45,789,324  58,288,500 

1976 127,099,645  228,981,485  72,635,633  76,487,600 

1977 153,223,775  263,612,480  56,305,810  62,656,600 

1978 153,243,200  282,762,100  56,903,600  51,476,800 

19791 169,454.000  303,721,000  45,747.000  93,024,000 

1980  '.'"  241,870,000  323,891,000  61,320,000  108,284,000 


$223, lOO 

246,000 

253,  600 

275,  500 

972,  500 

327,  500 

352,  300 

489,  000 

452,000 

454,  500 

550,  000 

467,  000 

504,  600 

584,  500 

565,  000 

599,  800 

672.  800 

763,  350 

811,300 

884,  700 

1,018,000 

1,252.500 

1,223.000 

1,  283,  000 

1,  448,  000 

1,  464,  000 


$9,  399,  636 

9,  767,  937 
10,637,608 
11,647,500 
12,411,591 
14,  302,  790 
15,230,600 
17,193,700 
19,431,930 
29,  488.  800 
23,  333,  100 
25,  905,  700 
29,  974, 100 
37,141,400 
40,  638,  000 
43.  856,  300 
50,  396,  700 
68,  462,  250 
79,  104,  450 
86,  820,  450 
98,  990,  000 
119,  125,400 
142,  009,  200 
150,  748.  600 
156,557,000 
240,  692,  000 


$11,325,000 
11,650.000 

12.  190,  400 

13.  175,000 
13,995,190 
15,020,350 
15,749,020 
18,124,000 
26.333,600 
26,  992.  000 
26,  062,  000 
26.  329,  000 
42.  655.  900 
34.  059,  000 
39,  000,  000 
39,  950,  000 
65,382,000 
56,  329,  900 
88,  874.  lOO 

112.871,000 
129,  065.  000 
153.868,700 
141.727.400 
106.377,500 
113,432,000 
111,691,000 


($31,981,000) 

(31,981,000) 

( 34,  000,  000) 

(36,050,000) 

(37,000,000) 

(41,800,000) 

(41,  150,000) 

(43,000,000) 

(43,  900,  000) 

(45,700.000) 

46,  900,  000 

/16,  900,  000) 

148,500,000) 

53.  800.  000 

57.  500.  000 

63.000.000 

74,020.000 

89,  208,  000 

98,  065,  000 

109,  550,  000 

124  989,000 

141,541,000 

157.089.500 

167.  000,  000 

179,613,000 

207,  466,  000 


$70,  695,  754 
92,  808.  972 
117,404,058 
104,844,660 
123,  297,  387 
128,  797.  380 
129,470.410 
135,432,065 
146,477.270 
168.293.069 
210,  300,  886 
189,993,297 
214,463,913 
275,699.035 
298,  678,  396 
344.733,817 
413,104.220 
562,  548,  479 
622,894,115 
658,  680,  668 
764.822.139 
920,991,963 
977,857.765 
969.  704.  800 
1,074,335 
I.  329, 125 
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rUNcnoN  900 :  entebest 

The  combination  of  spending  reduc- 
tions and  tax  incentives  which  are  con- 
tained in  this  proposal  will  have  a  dou- 
bly beneficial  effect  on  the  level  of  inter- 
est paid  by  the  Federal  Government 
First,  the  level  of  Federal  borrowing  will 
be  reduced  substantially.  This  will  re- 
lieve pressures  on  the  short-term  credit 
market  and  lower  interest  rates.  Fur- 
ther, the  increased  cash  flow  to  both 
individuals  and  corporations  will  enable 
them  to  reduce  their  borrowing  and.  in 
the  case  of  individuals,  to  increase  the 
savings  rate  substantially.  This  will  re- 
sult in  a  larger  pool  of  loanable  funds 
as  well  as  reduced  interest  pressures 

For  these  reasons,  my  proposal  is 
based  on  a  reduction  of  Federal  interest 
payments  to  $1,8  billion  below  the  com- 
mittee figure. 


nXNCnON  950  :  tJNDISTRIBTJTED  OITSETTING 
RECEIPTS 

In  this  function,  I  am  recommending 
an  increase  in, revenues  through  ac- 
celeration of  the  auctions  of  oil  leases 
on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The 
auction  scheduled  for  early  in  fiscal  year 
1982  should  be  conducted  in  fiscal  year 
1981  for  an  increase  in  offsetting  re- 
ceipts of  $1.1  billion. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCtUSIONS 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
responded  once  again  to  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  American  economy  with  the 
tattered  economic  policies  of  the  1960's, 
When  we  should  have  responded  with 
bold  action  to  reduce  spending  substan- 
tially and  provide  new  incentives  to  the 
productive  sectors  of  the  economy,  the 
committee  has  fallen  back  on  "business 
as  usual"  policies  which  will  increase 
inflation,  lower  productivity,  and  make 
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a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  of  the  major- 
ity's call  for  pain  and  suffering,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people. 

I  believe  that  these  policies  are  mis- 
directed and  wrong.  It  is  possible  to 
adopt  a  Federal  budget  which  will  serve 
the  needs  of  our  Nation,  including  car- 
ing for  those  who  are  unable  to  care  for 
themselves,  while  reducing  total  spend- 
ing by  $13.5  billion  under  current  law, 
increasing  support  of  our  defense  forces 
by  $5,8  billion  over  the  President's  rec- 
ommended outlay  level  and  enacting  tax 
reductions  totaling  $19  biUion  over  fiscal 
year  1981  which  will  increase  incentives 
for  saving  and  investment  as  well 
as  for  increased  economic  activity  by 
individuals. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  on 
the  Senate  floor  when  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  is 
considered  is  summarized  in  the  table 
below. 


Fiscal  yMr— 


Fiscal  year  1980 


Fiscal  year  1981 


1977 


1978 


1979 


FCR 


SCR 


TCR 
report 


Current 
law 


President 

March 

request 


FCR       Armstrong 
report  amendment' 


Aggregate  budget  data:  ,  ,,^  . 

Outlays 402.7  450.8  493,7  532.0  547.6  566,4  610,2  611.5  612.9 

Revenues 357  8  402.0  465.9  509.0  517.8  528.9  '614,8  628.0  623.0 

Balance -44.9  -48.8  -IJ.i  -23.0  -29.8  -37.5  -1-6.4  +16.5  +10.1 

Outlay  reduction* 

Tax  cut' 

Raflows 

Net  revenue  impact. • - 

I 


596.7 
596.7 

0 

-13,5 

-19.0 

+.9 

-18.1 
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TABLE  D— Continued 
|ln  billions  ol  dollars) 


Fiscal  year  1980 

Fiscal  year —  

1977  1978  1979  FCR  SCR 

Functional  totals  :< 
Functions: 

050— Defense: 

Budget  authority IVH*            117.9            127.8            136.6            14L2 

Outlays 96.8            105.2            117.7            124.2            129.9 

150— International  Affairs: 

Budget  authority 6.7                9.8                17               12.6              \Xl 

Outlays 5.5               5.9               6.1               7.9               8.4 

250— General  Science,  Space  and  Technology: 

Budget  authority 4.6               4.9               5.4               5.7              58.5 

Outlays 4.7               4.7               5.9               5.5               5.7 

270— Energy: 

Budget  authority 7.4              18.8             39.5 

Outlays 7.7                6.8              72.5 

300— Natural  Resources  and  Environment: 

Budget  authority 14.6              21.8              13.2              12.6              12.6 

Outlays 14.3              16.8              12.8              11.7              11.9 

350— Agriculture: 

Budget  authority 2.4               16               9.3               5.0               5.0 

Outlays 5.5               7.7               4.6               5.4               2.55 

370 — Commerce  and  Housing  Credit: 

Budget  authority 14.6               5.3               5.9               6.9               6.8 

Outlays 14.3                13                2.6                3.2                2.85 

400— Transportation: 

Budget  authority 16.0             20.3             19.2            19.45              19.5 

Outlays 14.8              18.7              17.5              18.2              18.6 

450— Community  and  Regional  Development: 

Budget  authority 13.7               10.3               10.0                8.9                8.9 

Outlays 7.0               U.D                9.5                8.1                8.35 

500— Education,  training,  employment,  and  social 
services: 

Budget  authority 29.6               22.4              32.6             30.85              30.9 

Outlays 20.3             26.5             29.7              30.5              31.0 

550— Health: 

Budget  authority 40.4              46.5              53.9              58.1              58.8 

Outlays.... 38.8              43.7               49.6               53.6              54.45 

600 — Income  Security: 

Budget  authority 168.4             180.1             191.9             214.8             218.5 

Outlays 136.9            146.2            160.2            183.3            190.0 

700— Veterans  Benefits  and  Services: 

Budget  authority 19.1               19.0              20.5              21.2             21.45 

Outlays 18.0             19.0             19.9             20.6            20.8 

750— Administration  of  Justice: 

Budget  authority 3.6                3.9                4.2                4.2              4.2 

Outlays - 3.6                3.8                4.2                4.4              4.2 

800— General  Government: 

Budget  authority - 3.7                4.1                4.4                4.4              4.45 

Outlays 3.2                3.8                4.2                4.3              4.2 

850— General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance: 

Budget  authority 9.2               9.7               8.3               8.1            9.05 

Outlays — 9.4               9.6               8.5               8.1            9.05 

900— Interest: 

Budget  authority 38.1              «.0             52.6             56.0            58.1 

Outlays 38.1              44.0             52.6             56.0            58.1 

920— Allowances:' 

Budge*  a'jthoriy.. —.1            —.2 

Outlays -.1             -.2 

950— Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts: 

Budget  authority.... -15.1           -15.8           -18.1           -19.7          -J9.7 

Outlays -15.1           -15.8           -18.5           -19.7          -19.7 

'This  current  law  figure  is  adjusted  for  the  effects  of  the  Presidents  oil  import  tee  on  GNP     Using  CBO  multipliers,  a  tax  cut 

and  revenue.  outlay  reduction. 

•  Outlay  and  revenue  reductions  are  from  current  law.  '  Functional  totals  will  not  add 

'Outlay  reduction  includes  changes  in  income  transfers  due  to  spendins  and  tax  cuts.  Multl-      the  tax  cut  recommendations. 

pliers  in  these  calculations  arc  rom  Evans  Economics.  A  marginal  tax  rate  of  27  percent  is  assumed.         '■  Allowances  were  not  included 

The  American  people  are  looking  to  take  those  priorities  to  include  control- 

the  Congress  to  take  responsible  action  ling      inflation,      cutting      taxes,      and 

in  dealing  with  the  economic  crisis.  The  strengthening  the  national  defense, 

budget  alternative  described  above  would  if  we  have  to  tighten  our  belts  in  some 

undergird  such  action,  sending  a  power-  other  programs,  including  in  spending 

ful  signal   that  a  budget  can  be  con-  for  Congress  itself,  I  think  we  can  well 

structed  which  favors  growth  and  eco-  afford  to  do  so  at  this  time, 

nomic  prosperity  rather  than  dljppera-  ,^^^„  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  committee  recom- 

tion  and  decline.  The  proposal  is  a  de-  mendations  on  transpdrtation  program 

parture  from  the  demand  management  j^^  CANNON,  Mr.  President,  as  we  at- 

pohcies  which  too  long  have  dominated  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^j^^^^g  ^  balanced  budget  for 

^^^J?,      °^  ^^^  Congress.  It  is    at  the  ^^^^^            jggi  ^^^  ^egi^  ^„  ^^^  .^e 

rfpnnit     •  H  '■;^ffi'-"\aV°'l  °^  ^^^-  '1"^^%  critically  needed  increases  in  our  defense 

pendent  and   forward-looking  spirit  of  capability  for  1981  and  beyond,  it  is  im- 

S  fo^  fK""^*"    people-a    reaffirmation  ^^^^„^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^         ^^^^j    ^^^^^^ 

rLrf  I            '  f'^^.i!'^  opportunity  to  reductions  m  the  transportation  sector, 

nn?  r^l  'I^'^^'n'  °^  ^^t'^"^""  initiative,  important  to  both  our  economic  growth 

our    people    will    arrest    the    downturn  ^^d  well-being  and  to  our  defense  capa- 

wnich  has  eroded  our  industrial  base  and  biijty 

move  swiftly   to   regain   the   economic  ^   '          ^  ,, 

security  which  has  been  the  strength  of  ^''^"^P°'"V^^'?"  function  400,  as  rec- 

this  Nation  ommended  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 

T  „;„  ,     '                             ,              ,  ,  ,  mittee.  would  be  funded  at  a  level  of 

fhifl^^l^""'"^^'''"!"'^'^^,^^^''^  $19.9   billion   in   budget  authority.  The 

fh!ft^^^^'i^H^*"'^^T''°"^*^"f^  comparative    level    of    funding    in    the 

that  this  would  be  a  moment  to  set  a^ide  House  is  $22.8  bUlion  and  in  the  Presi- 

mrfm!^  considerations,  this  would  be  a  Kent's   revised    budget.    $23,4    billion.    I 

m^oment  to  set  aside  busmess  as  usual,  hope  that  the  first  concurrent  budget 

tnis  would  be  a  moment  to  set  aside  all  resolution,   as  finally  approved  by   the 

out  our  most  important  priorities,  and  I  Congress,   will   reflect  funding  for  our 


Fiscal  year  1981 


TCR 
report 


Current 
law 


President 

kUrcli 

request 
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report 


Armstrong 
amendment 


143.7 
134.0 

15.2 
9.9 

6.2 
5.9 

37.9 
6.5 

12.2 
12.9 

5.0 
5.9 

11.7 
5.5 

19.7 
19.5 

8.6 
9.1 


29.4 

30.0 

59.9 
59.9 

223.1 
190.1 

21.2 
20.5 

4.2 
4.4 

4.5 
4.4 

8.3 
8.3 

65.5 
65.5 

-.2 
-.3 

-22.3 
-22.3 


147.4 
14L1 

18.5 
9.3 

6.3 
6.0 

6.6 
8.1 

12.5 
12.8 

5.3 
2.2 

6.0 
1.0 

21.4 
19.7 

10.0 
10.6 


32.2 
31.2 

71.9 
63.9 

243.8 
217.9 

20.8 
2a5 

4.2 
4.4 

4.7 
4.6 

8.5 
8.5 

73.0 
710 


164.5 
150.5 

18.2 
10.1 

6.6 
6.2 

6.9 
6.9 

12.5 
12.5 

5.4 
2.0 

5.6 
.4 

214 

19.0 

9.0 
8.5 


310 

30.6 

71.1 
61.9 

251.6 
220.1 

22.5 
21.4 

4.3 
4.6 

4.9 
4.8 

6.8 
7.4 

68.4 
68.4 


174.0 
156.3 

215 

9.6 

6.5 
6.2 

4.0 
6.9 

11.7 
12.1 

5.6 

5.1 
.2 

20.1 
114 

9.0 
9.4 


29.7 
217 

71.2 

62.2 

245.7 
ai7 

2L7 
2L2 

4.6 

4.6 

L5 
1.1 

6.3 
6.8 

72.2 
712 


174.0 
156.3 

23.5 
9.6 

6.3 

6.0 

16 
6.4 

11.7 
111 

5.6 

2.3 

5.1 
.2 

19.4 
17.2 

9.0 
9.4 


27.7 
27.2 

67.8 
60.6 

210.5 
211.9 

21.7 
21.2 

4.2 
4.6 

.5 
.1 

6.3 
6  8 

70.4 
70.4 


1.7  „. 
1.4  ... 


-24.9 

-24.9 


-24.7 

-24.7 


-25.8 

-25.8 


of  approximately  {17  billion  would  be  possible  with  the  ume 
to  budget  totals  due  to  transfer  payment  changes  induced  by 
in  the  FCR  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

transportation  needs  at  a  level  somewhat 
higher  than  the  $19.9  billion  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time  for  an  m- 
crease  in  transportation  fundmg.  but 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  specific  concerns  as  to  how  the 
$19.9  bilhon  level  of  funding  would  im- 
pact on  transportation  programs  withir 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee, 

First  of  all,  on  the  positive  side,  the 
Budget  Committee  in  its  reconciliation 
request  has  asked  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee to  take  action  to  produce  savings 
of  $300  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$200  million  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  Senate 
that  we  will  be  able  to  do  that  and,  in 
fact,  reported  to  the  Senate  the  North- 
east Corridor  Completion  Act  iS  2156) 
which  for  fiscal  year  1981  will  result  in 
a  net  savings  of  $203  million  in  outlays. 
This,  plus  recommended  changes  in  the 
aviation  ADAP  program  will  enable  us 
to  exceed  the  Budget  Committee's  re- 
quested savings  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981  by  $103  million. 
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However,  these  are  particular  trans- 
portation programs  where   the  Budget 


unamimous  consent  that  this  recent  letter 
and   analysis,    with   questions    and    re- 


crea.ses.  it  would  not  even  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  cover  increases  in  costs  which 
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tall  substantial  cuts  In  Enforcement  of  Laws 
and    Treaties.    Marine    Environmental    Pro- 


attested  to  this  poor  condition-  To  further 
reduce  maintenance  during  the  remainder  of 
FY    1980  would  onlv  exacerbate   these  prob- 


time,  the  congressional  budget  process 
attempts  a  balanced  budget,  to  wit.  that 
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However,  these  are  particular  trans- 
portation programs  where  the  Budget 
Committee's  assumed  level  of  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority  will  be 
too  low.  I  have  made  a  separate  state- 
ment as  to  the  impact  on  Coast  Guard 
operations,  which  I  believe  will  be  most 
immediately  and  critically  impacted. 

Some  transportation  programs,  of 
course,  can  and  wiU  have  to  be  cut  back 
or  deferred,  but  the  results  of  those  cut- 
backs or  deferrals  will  be  contrary,  in 
some  instances,  to  previously  formulated 
congressional  poUcy.  At  this  time.  I  only 
want  to  alert  the  Senate  as  to  one  such 
example.  Last  year,  the  Congress,  after 
long  debate,  authorized  Amtrak  a  level 
of  funding  of  $984.9  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  to  run  a  mandated  route  structure 
and  for  other  purposes.  Now,  I  am  the 
first  to  recognize  that  there  is  room  to 
economize  in  most  budgets,  and  with 
Amtrak's  system -wide  revenue-to-cost 
ratio  of  about  43  percent,  there  is  ample 
room  to  raise  fares  and  achieve  some 
cost  economies.  However,  what  I  want 
to  make  clear  today  is  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  a,ssumed  level  of 
$770.2  million  in  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1981  is  a  proposed  cut  of  25 
percent — should  funds  be  appropriated 
at  that  level — which  could  of  necessity 
require  many  route  and  service  reduc- 
tions on  the  Amtrak  system  which  the 
Congress  last  year  mandated  be  con- 
tinued. Consequently,  final  funding  at 
the  $770  million  level  could  reverse  that 
mandate,  and  if  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress do  not  want  to  have  that  mandate 
reversed  with  routes  discontinued  and 
services  reduced,  than  to  be  realistic 
function  400  should  be  adjusted,  if  not 
now.  then  in  conference  to  allow  for  a 
more  reasonable,  yet  still  fiscally  respon- 
sible, level  of  funding  for  this  and  other 
transportation  programs. 

ON  COAST  GtARD  BtJDCETART  NEEDS 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  severe 
shortcomings  of  the  proposed  resolution 
relates  to  the  assumptions  used  by  the 
Budget  Committee  for  appropriations  to 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends  that  appropriations, 
both  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1980  and  for  fiscal  year  1981.  remain  at 
the  level  of  "current  law."  The  difference 
between  this  figure  and  the  President's 
requests  for  the  2  years  i.s  $29  1  million 
for  1980  and  over  $160  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  Coast  Guard  s  operat- 
mg  expenses  alone. 

Many  may  say  that  we  all  have  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  bear  reductions  in 
order  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  I 
agree,  but  these  decisions  must  be  made 
in  the  context  of  the  impact  on  a  pro- 
gram's or  agency's  ability  to  operate  and- 
its  importance  to  our  country  at  a  time 
of  national  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  the  "assimied"  level  of 
spending  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
the  Coast  Guard  for  Fiscal  Year  1980 
and  1981  will  have  a  critical  impact  on 
the  Coast  Guard,  the  fifth  arm  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  which  the  Nation  has  and 
will  continue  to  rely  heavily  upon,  both 
in  peace  and  in  war.  The  Commandant 
of  the  Coast  Guard  has  informed  me  that 
the   impact   will   be   disastrous.    I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  this  recent  letter 
and  analysis,  with  questions  and  re- 
sponses be  included  in  the  record  follow- 
ing my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  briefly  put  this  all  in  context  for 
you,  as  you  may  well  question  why  such 
a  modest  percentage  reduction  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  budget  could  aU  of  a 
sudden  have  such  a  large  impact.  The 
simple  fact  is  that  the  Coast  Guard  has 
been  underfunded  for  a  number  of  years, 
while  the  Congress  has  been  assigning  it 
increased  responsibilities,  which  I  might 
add  it  has  admirably  performed  in  its 
tradition  as  a  "can  do"  organization.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
jurisdiction  over  Coast  Guard  activities, 
last  year  I  requested  the  Comptroller 
General  to  do  an  independent  evaluation 
of  the  Coast  Guard's  resources. 

This  GAO  report,  entitled  "The  Coast 
Guard — Limited  Resources  Curtail  Abil- 
ity To  Meet  Responsibilities,"  which  was 
recently  completed  for  the  Commerce 
Committee,  describes  the  context  of  cur- 
rent resource  shortages  in  which  these 
cuts  are  proposed.  The  report  concludes: 

The  Coast  Guard's  responsibilities  have 
increased  without  a  commensurate  growth 
in  Its  resources — cutters  and  personnel.  .  . 
As  a  result  of  Its  limited  budget,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  generally  not  been  able  to  carry 
out  many  of  its  responsibilities.  The  situa- 
tion Is  expected  to  become  worse  in  the  mld- 
1980's  as  newer  programs  require  additional 
resources 

This  long-term  situation  of  shortages 
has  recently  been  aggravated  by  the  sky- 
rocketing cost  of  fuel.  Last  November, 
fuel  costs  increased  more  than  30  per- 
cent. In  February,  they  more  than 
doubled  again.  As  a  result  the  President 
has  requested  supplemental  appropria- 
tions totalling  $29.1  million. 

In  response  to  a  question  at  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  April  23,  1980.  Coast 
Guard  authorization  hearing,  the  Coast 
Guard  Commandant  indicated  that  if 
they  do  not  receive  the  supplementals. 
reducing  many  essential  operations  to 
an  absolute  and  unacceptable  minimum 
will  still  result  in  savings  of  only  $15 
million.  The  remaining  $14  million  will 
have  to  be  absorbed  by  further  curtail- 
ing maintenance,  which  can  only  make 
the  situation  worse  in  the  future. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dation that  the  Coast  Guard  not  receive 
these  supplementals  is.  therefore,  clearly 
shortsighted  and  unrealistic.  I  hope  that 
room  can  be  made  in  the  budget  for 
these  relatively  modest,  but  critically 
needed,  supplementals.  and  that  they 
will  be  quickly  appropriated. 

Mr  President,  the  Coast  Guard  s  pros- 
pects for  fiscal  vear  1981  are  even  bleaker 
if  the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  that  year  are  adopted  In  oper- 
ating expenses  alone,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  allow  $160  million  below 
what  the  President  has  already  requested. 
Not  onlv  would  this  recommendation  not 
allow   for   any   future  inflationary    in- 


creases, it  would  not  even  allow  the  Coast 
Guard  to  cover  increases  in  costs  which 
have  already  occurred. 

For  a  service  which,  as  described  by 
the  GAO.  and  confirmed  in  our  commit- 
tee's hearing,  is  already  suffering  from 
severe  shortages,  the  effects  would  be  dis- 
astrous. In  his  letter  to  me  of  April  24, 
1980,  which  I  have  included  in  the  record 
above,  the  Commandant  describes  the 
likely  effects.  They  would  include  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  enforcement  of  laws  and 
treaties,  marine  environmental  protec- 
tion. Outer  Continental  Shelf  activities, 
commercial  vessel  safety  operations,  and 
others.  A  number  of  stations,  ships,  and 
aircraft  will  have  to  be  decommissioned, 
and  personnel  will  have  to  be  released. 
We  ju-t  cannot  afford  to  let  this  happen. 

We  frequently  seem  to  forget  that,  in 
addition  to  its  many  and  expanding  reg- 
ulatory and  peacetime  lifesaving  respon- 
sibihties.  the  Coast  Guard  i.s  a  branch 
of  the  Armed  Forces  and  is  a  component 
of  the  Navy  during  wartime.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  recommitted  ourselves  to 
assuring  that  we  have  an  adequate  na- 
tional defense,  it  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever to  cripple  an  important  element 
of  that  defense. 

While  I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  our 
efforts  to  reduce  Federal  expenditur&s 
and  to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  recognize 
the  specific  consequences  of  those  reduc- 
tions and  that  we  balance  the  need  for  a 
specific  reduction  against  the  need  for 
the  activities  which  will  thereby  be  elim- 
inated. In  the  case  of  the  Coast  Guard. 
I  believe  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
failed  to  balance  these  factors  appro- 
priately. I.  therefore,  urge  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Senate,  as  we  debate 
the  budget  and  later  in  conference  with 
the  House.  t3  assure  that  function  400 
will  at  a  minimum  provide  for  the  Pres- 
ident's requested  level  of  appropriations 
to  the  Coast  Guard,  and  finally,  to  sup- 
port the  expeditious  appropriations  of 
these  funds,  particularly  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

EXHIBFT    1 

Department  or  Transportation, 

tJ.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Washington,  DC.  April  24.  1980. 
Hon.  Howard  W.  Cannon. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  of  23  April  1980  concerning  the 
impact  of  the  Budget  Commlttee'.s  recom- 
mendation that  the  Coast  Guard  be  appro- 
priated only  "current  law"  levels  for  fl.scal 
year  1981  Such  a  limit  would  equate  to  a 
reduction  of  $161M  In  Operating  Expenses 
from  the  President's  revised  budget  request 
plus  an  anticipated  pay  supplemental. 
Stated  another  way  it  equates  to  a  $105M 
cut  from  the  present  level  of  operations.  I 
can  only  describe  the  effects  as  disastrous. 

Such  an  action  would  Impact  heavily  on 
personnel  retention,  training  and  mainte- 
nance, eliminating  any  hope  of  progress  in 
these  areas,  all  of  which  are  critical  to  con- 
tinued safe  and  effective  operation  of  the 
Coast  Guard.  As  an  Armed  Force  and  a  war- 
time component  of  the  Navy,  any  cut  in  our 
budget  which  reduces  our  military  capability 
Imp:  cts  on  national  defense  and  appears  to 
run  directly  counter  to  the  desires  of  both 
the  President  and  the  Senate.  It  would  en- 
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tail  substantial  cuts  In  Enforcement  of  Laws 
end  Treaties.  Marine  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. Outer  Continental  Shelf  activities, 
commercial  vessel  safety  operation,  foreign 
tankshlp  boardings,  numbers  of  operating 
units  (aircraft,  ships  and  shore  facilities) 
and  a  commensurate  reduction  in  personnel. 
Drugs  entering  this  country  by  sea  will  be 
largely  unrestricted,  foreign  fisheries  enforce- 
ment will  be  nearly  non-existent,  the  hard 
fought-for  purity  of  our  waters  will  rapidly 
deteriorate  and  in  some  Instances  lives  will 
be  lost  needlessly.  It  will  not  be  possible  to 
maintain  the  current  level  of  Search  and 
Rescue  operations.  Undoubtedly,  a  number 
of  stations,  ships  and  aircraft  will  have  to  be 
decommissioned  or  placed  In  caretaker  status 
in  order  to  reach  this  level  of  funding. 

We  have  already  taken  significant  steps 
to  absorb  as  much  of  the  increased  costs  of 
doing  business  as  possible.  We  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  must  say.  "no  more!" 
without  reducing  our  public  service.  A  $161 
Million  reduction  to  this  Armed  Service, 
which  is  heavily  oriented  toward  operating 
facilities,  can  only  be  achieved  through  re- 
ductions of  hardware  and  the  associated  per- 
sonnel. If  the  Senate  persists  In  a  reduction 
of  this  magnitude,  I  can  assure  you  that 
every  program  will  be  adversely  affected  to 
some  degree  and  some  will  have  to  be  discon- 
tinued completely — I  have  no  other  choice 
All  significant  flexibility  has  been  con.sumed. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  President's 
budget. 

Sincerely. 

J.  B.  Hates. 
Admiral,  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Commandant 

Need   for  Fiscal  Year    1980   Supplementals 

Committee  question:  With  a  total  budget 
for  Fiscal  Year  1P80  of  over  $17  billion,  why 
will  failure  to  receive  suoplementals  total- 
ling only  1.7  percent  of  that  amount  have 
such  severe  effects? 

Coast  Guard  answer:  Of  our  total  appro- 
r>rlatlon  of  $1.7  billion,  approximately  $1.1 
billion  of  that  amount  is  In  operating  ex- 
penses. Lacking  Congressional  approval,  we 
do  not  have  authority  to  transfer  any  of  the 
remaining  $0.6  billion  into  the  operating  ex- 
penses appropriation. 

During  F"i  1980,  we  have  already  absorbed 
shortfalls  totalling  about  $19,2  million 
within  the  operating  expenses  appropriation 
These  include:  (Da  reduction  of  $5  5  mil- 
lion in  our  pay  raise  supplemental  request: 
(2)  an  absorption  of  $5  million  in  our  fuel 
suiDplemental  request,  1  e..  our  requirement 
for  additional  fuel  funds  is  $34.1  million, 
although  the  request  pending  before 
the  Congress  is  only  $29,1  million;  and  (3i 
$8,7  million  in  COL  (The  cost-of-living  in 
our  FY  1980  budget  was  based  upon  a  7  6 
percent  inflation  rate,  whereas  we  experi- 
enced a  9  7  percent  rate,) , 

We  have  been  operating  at  normal  rates 
during  FY  1980  under  the  assumption  that 
the  supplemental  request  will  be  approved 
Thus,  if  the  supplemental  Ls  not  approved, 
we  must  absorb  the  entire  $29  million  during 
the  few  months  remaining  in  the  year  In  the 
short-term,  personnel  and  overhead  costs 
are  not  controllable,  l.e,,  we  cannot  achieve 
Immediate  savings  by  terminating  people. 
For  example,  the  early  release  of  a  petty  of- 
ficer creates  an  obligation  to  pay  for  unttsed 
leave  un  to  60  days,  transportation  of  that 
petty  officer  and  his  dependents  to  his  home 
of  record,  and  transportation  of  his  house- 
hold effects  Thus,  in  the  short-term,  per- 
sonnel reductions  could  result  in  increa.sed. 
rather  than  decreased,  costs. 

In  the  short  time  remaining  during  FY 
1980,  therefore,  the  only  items  which  will  re- 
sult in  immediate  savings  include  reduced 
operations  and  reduced  maintenance  In  our 
testimony  before  .-several  committees,  we  have 
emphasized  the  poor  condition  of  our  ves- 
sels and  shore  plant  The  recent  GAO  report 
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attested  to  this  poor  condition.  To  further 
reduce  maintenance  during  the  remainder  of 
FY  1980  would  only  exacerbate  these  prob- 
lema.  although,  lacking  the  supplemental 
funds,  we  would  be  required  to  do  this. 

We  are,  at  existing  prices  and  at  current 
levels  of  operations,  consuming  fuel  at  the 
rate  of  about  $8  million  per  month.  Thus,  if 
we  are  advised  by  July  1.  1980.  that  our  fuel 
supplemental  is  denied,  we  would,  by  com- 
pletely ceasing  consunnption  of  fuel,  be  able 
to  save  only  $24  million  during  the  last  3 
months  of  FY  1980,  This,  of  course,  is  not 
possible  since:  (1)  we  must  maintain  the 
capability  to  respond  to  urgent  Search  and 
Rescue  and  aids-to-navlgation  requirements; 
and  (2)  our  shore  facilities  and  vessels,  even 
while  tied  to  a  dock,  consume  some  fuel. 
Thus,  reducing  operations  to  an  absolute  and 
unsicceptable  minimum  after  July  1.  1980. 
would  probably  result  in  savings  on  the  orde»- 
of  $15  million.  Lacking  approval  of  the  sup- 
plemental, remaining  $14  million  shortfal' 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  maintenance 
or  we  would  have  to  obtain  Congressional 
approval  to  transfer  funds  from  other  ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bur- 
dick  ».  The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman-designate  of  our 
committee  for  permitting  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  at  the  beginning  of  this 
important  debate. 

The  undertaking  to  balance  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  is  altogether  necessary 
and.  under  the  circumstances,  wholly 
predictable. 

The  question  arises,  however,  why  the 
balancing  of  the  budget  must  impose 
the  greatest  hardships  on  just  those 
groups  which  may  be  judged  to  be  in  the 
greatest  need?  This  is  a  matter  on  which 
I  expressed  myself  at  some  length  in  a 
supplemental  statement  to  the  first  con- 
current resolution  incorporated  in  the 
volume  which  is  before  us  today,  and 
which  I  will  not  detain  the  body  at  any 
greater  length  than  necessary,  save  to 
note  that  it  was  becau.se  it  seemed  to  me 
that  this  was  done  that  I  was  not  able  to 
vote  for  the  final  resolution,  I  should  like 
to  add  that  I  shall  associate  myself  with 
those  who  wish  to  see  it  amended  and 
revised,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  our 
view  in  the  first  place. 

Looking  back,  it  was  inevitable,  or  in 
any  event  likely,  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  agree  to  those  reductions 
which  are  most  costly  to  States  such  as 
my  own.  and  to  the  social  programs  with 
which  States  such  as  my  own  have  been 
associated  over  the  last  half -century. 

The  Big  States,  as  they  are  known,  of 
the  industrial  urban  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west have  but  three  votes  out  of  20  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  Senators  Riecle. 
Metzenbaum.  and  I  represent  38  million 
people  all  told  whilst  the  other  17  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  represent  some  43 
million. 

The  eight  minority  members  of  the 
committee  have  a  total  of  16  8  million 
constituents  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
population  of  New  York  alone. 

This  is.  as  such,  no  argument  about  the 
validity  of  decisions  made,  and  certainlv 
it  casts  no  shadow  on  the  legitimacy  of 
such  decisions.  But  it  does  make  a  point 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  noted 
early  on  in  this  debate  when,  for  the  first 


time,  the  congressional  budget  process 
attempts  a  balanced  budget,  to  wit.  that 
as  a  relatively  new  committee  of  the 
Congress.  I  believe  it  is  our  newest  com- 
mittee apart  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  not  yet  attained  that  representative- 
ness which  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
older  such  bodies,  even  though  it  is  in  the 
nature  of  the  Senate,  it  is  the  constitu- 
tional purpose  of  the  Senate,  to  represent 
State  governments  and  not  to  represent 
population. 

There  does  nonetheless  emerge  over 
time  a  certain  balance  of  region,  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  and  of  political  complex- 
ion which  is  representative  enough,  such 
that  it  is  normally  the  experience  that 
what  can  command  a  majority  m  a 
standing  committee  has  a  normal  ex- 
pectation of  doing  so  in  the  body  itself. 

I  make  this  point  because  it  is  going 
to  be  repeated,  and  I  want  to  make  it 
without  any  element  of  rancor  or  sense 
of  an  intended  imbalance.  I  simply  speak 
to  the  newness  of  the  committee  having 
among  its  necessary  manifestations  the 
fact  that  areas  of  the  country  where 
changes  in  Federal  budgets  have  great 
effect  are.  in  fact,  poorly  represented, 
and  the  vote  shows  it. 

At  one  point  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  itself  I  moved  the  chairman's 
mark,  as  it  was  known  informally — the 
allocation  that  our  beloved  chairman. 
Senator  Muskie.  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  had  proposed.  I  moved  the  chair- 
man's mark,  and  found  there  were  6 
votes,  his  included,  out  of  the  20  recorded 
in  this  measure  That,  too,  suggests  the 
unusual  and  imbalanced  nature  of  the 
proposal  and,  hence,  the  very  long  list 
of  amendments  we  are  going  to  have  to 
deal  with  this  week. 

I  think  it  is  also  the  case  that  a  dis- 
tortion came  about  as  a  result  of  the 
unusual  behavior  of  the  administration, 
which  sent  to  us  a  budget  that  was  not 
in  balance  in  January  contrary,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  to  law  or  at  least  to  the 
statute  adopted  by  this  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  Then  in  a  com- 
bination of  influences  which  are  best 
judged,  best  attested  to.  by  the  adminis- 
tration itself,  it  announced  this  had  been 
a  great  mistake.  There  followed  a  long, 
extended  series  of  consultations  with 
Congress,  which  met  in  S-211  just  out- 
side this  Chamber,  and  was  known  as  the 
S-211  group,  which  brought  about  by 
rough  agreement  reductions  that  made 
a  nominal  balance  of  the  budget  possible, 
but  wh'ch.  in  the  nature  of  the  available 
areas  of  budget  reduction,  were  confined 
to  precisely  those  which  would  cause  the 
greatest  trouble  for  Detroit,  for  Cleve- 
land, and  for  Buffalo. 

The  estimates  vary,  but  I  think  It  is 
not  far  from  the  case  that  only  about  20 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget  is  open 
at  a  time  like  that  for  reductions  The 
greater  part  of  the  budget  always  repre- 
sents entitlements  such  as  social  secu- 
ritv.  or  debt  obligations,  such  as  the 
national  debt  and  interest  thereon,  or 
ongoing  projects  such  a.s  public  works 
for  which  contracts  have  been  entered 
and  for  which  the  continuation  is  re- 
quired bv  the  very  nature  of  the  under- 
taking. The  case  is  simply  that  new  mat- 
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ters,  in  matters  which  can  be  cut  off.  are 
a  very  narrow  range  of  activity.  It  is 
these  on  which  the  industrial  Northeast 


It  was  a  commonplace  of  the  eco-  not  here,  but  his  counterpart  and  my 
nomics  profession  in  the  early  1960's.  friend  from  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  ml- 
here  in  this  city  m  the  administration  of    nority  member,  is  here.  I  wonder  if  the 
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there  being  no  trust  funds  out  of  which        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
they  are  paid.  The  Executive  had  fore-     will  call  the  roll. 
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tion  would  increase  spending  over  that 
which  was  approved  by  Congress  last 
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tcrs,  to  matters  which  can  be  cut  off.  are 
a  very  narrow  range  of  activity.  It  is 
these  on  which  the  industrial  Northeast 
and  the  West  have  come  so  heavily  to 
depend  on  in  recent  years  to  deal  with 
social  problems  that  have  accumulated 
over  a  half  century,  problems  which  are 
surely  not  ours  alone  to  account  for,  and 
also  to  deal  with  the  onset  first  now  ap- 
pearmg  in  this  region  of  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  worst  recession  since  the  time 
of  the  1930's. 

In  the  week  ahead  I  will  be  speakmg 
at  greater  length  to  the  problem  of  this 
recession  to  particular,  but  at  this  point 
I  would  like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks. 

The  first  point  is  that  we  all  must 
acknowledge  how  fragile  any  final  agree- 
ment we  reach  must  be  whilst  we  remain 
uncertam  as  to  the  depth  of  the  eco- 
nomic downturn  already  in  place.  The 
rule  of  thumb  that  a  1 -percent  increase 
to  unemployment  corresponds  to  a  $25 
billion  or  $26  billion  increase  in  the 
range  of  Federal  expenditures,  combm- 
tog  loss  of  revenue  and  mcrease  of  bene- 
fits such  as  unemployment  benefits. 
surely  holds,  and  we  saw  something 
startlmgly  close  to  a  1 -percent  increase 
to  unemployment  just  last  month. 

And  if  €Uid  as  this  continues — because 
surely  it  will  continue;  the  only  matter 
before  us  is  the  extent — we  are  going  to 
see  institutional  crises  of  a  ktod  not 
known  since  the  1930's.  They  are  crises 
to  the  public  and  private  sector.  We  are 
going  to  see  a  repetition  of  the  difQcul- 
ties  which  the  city  of  New  York  and 
other  cities  experienced. 

We  are  gotog  to  see  to  other  compa- 
nies and  sectors  of  the  economy  repeti- 
tions of  the  experience  which  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  has  undergone,  and  perhaps 
agato  in  the  automobile  industry  also. 
Responding  to  them  is  going  to  take  a 
priority  which  neither  this  body  nor  the 
other  House  will  deny. 

So  we  embark  upon  a  tentative  enter- 
prise which  is  not  for  that  reason  any 
the  least  serious. 

I  would  hope  to  be  understood  as  one 
of  those  who  does  not  think  that  20 
years  of  sustained  Federal  deficits  has 
had  no  effect  upon  the  American  econ- 
omy, the  inhabitants  of  Government, 
and  the  structure  in  particular  of  capital 
formation  in  the  private  sector.  This  we 
know  to  be  a  fact,  as  much  as  economics 
can  be  said  to  establish  facts,  but  this  is 
something  we  can  be  said  to  know. 

Certainly  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  this  condition  and  the  factor 
that  for  three  decades  the  United  States 
had  had  the  lowest  level  of  capital  for- 
mation of  any  members  of  the  OECD. 
This  must,  of  necessity,  arise  from  the 
competition  between  public  borrowing 
and  private  borrowing. 

There  is  no  reason  for  those  of  us  who 
think  that  the  long  and  sustained  effort 
of  the  economic  profession,  and  of  gov- 
ernment, to  leam  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  the  business  cycle  to  an  industrial 
society  and  the  emergence  of  counter- 
cyclical strategies  must  only  work  one 
way.  The  effort  need  not  always  work  to 
tocrease  demand  at  times  when  it  is  at 
too  low  a  level,  and  never  work  to  re- 
strato  it  at  times  when  it  may  be  too 
high. 


It  was  a  commonplace  of  the  eco- 
nomics profession  in  the  early  1960s, 
here  in  this  city  in  the  admtoistration  of 
President  Kennedy,  that  we  were  leam- 
tog  to  establish  a  full  employment 
budget  and  incur  deficits  wnth  a  biparti- 
san agreement  about  what  made  most 
sense.  We  had  yet  to  learn  the  opposite 
when  it  might  become  necessary. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  general  agreement 
that  the  time  for  a  balanced  budget  is 
at  hand.  The  question  '^•hether  we  will 
obtain  it  is  not,  then,  one  of  argiunent 
so  much  as  one  of  events  still  to  be 
determtoed. 

In  the  meantime,  there  is  no  reason 
that  this  particular  resolution  need  be 
as  imbalanced  with  respect  to  its  impact 
upon  regions  and  upon  classes  as  it  is. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments which  I  will  support  that  have  al- 
ready been  proposed.  There  is  one  in 
particular  which  I  have  proposed  my- 
self. It  is  a  very  modest  proposal,  but 
one  which  I  would  be  very  disappototed 
if  this  body  did  not  find  within  itself  to 
support.  It  is  designed  to  restore  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  fiscal  assistance  to 
areas  which  are  already  affected  by 
recession  and  which  are  going  to  become 
even  more  so.  and  to  offset  that  increase 
by  a  modest  $500  million  decrease  in  the 
function  provided  for  natural  resources 
of  which  I  have  in  particular  the  idea 
of  reductog  the  water  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  recognize  we  do  not  provide  line  item 
tocreases  or  reductions  in  our  budget. 
But  we  nonetheless  find  that  that  is  the 
only  way  we  can  speak  about  them  in  our 
committee  and  it  is  probably  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  learn  to  speak  about 
them  on  the  fioor  as  well. 

It  came  as  a  blow  to  me  that,  as  we 
went  through  these  budget-cutting  pro- 
grams which  mean  so  much  to  people 
who  have  so  little  in  this  country — 
cutttog  the  CETA  program,  cutttog  so- 
cial security  entitlements,  and  cutting 
unemployment  insurance  entitlements — 
suddenly  there  was  a  proposal  to  in- 
crease yet  again  the  amount  for  dams, 
for  harbors,  for  waterways,  for  pro- 
grams which  for  a  century  now  have 
been  altogether  imbalanced  in  their  re- 
gional impact.  They  are  imbalanced 
specifically  away  from  the  regions  of 
which  I  speak,  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest.  Further  they  have  increasingly 
incurred  opposition  in  those  regions  who 
benefit,  as  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
free  goods  which  seem  to  incur  no  cost 
to  the  community  but  which  in  fact  end 
up  with  consequences  to  the  environment 
that  are  will  manifestly  unwelcome  and 
sometimes  verv  destructive  indeed. 

If  this  country  had  to  pause  in  any  on- 
going programs,  it  could  well  afford  a 
mild  pause  in  the  number  of  dams  we 
build  in  areas  which  have  more  dams 
than  mayors.  I  offer  the  thought  of  more 
dams  than  mayors  simply  to  suggest  that 
that  is  an  unnatural  condition  and  most 
particularly  unnatural  to  the  wild  west. 

I  will  submit  that  amendment  today  to 
the  resolution.  The  Democratic  legisla- 
tive bulletin  notes  that  it  will  take  place. 

Beyond  that.  I  would,  for  the  moment, 
only  wish  to  make  one  too.uiry.  I  see  that 
our  distinguished  chairman-designate  is 


not  here,  but  his  counterpart  and  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  is  here.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  allow  me  to  address  a 
question  to  him  to  establish  a  point  which 
I  think  is  understood.  I  think  this  has 
been  settled,  not  the  least  because  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma's  own  sense  of 
fair  play  and  responsibility  which  he  has 
never  failed  to  exhibit  in  these  matters. 

That  concerns  the  pending  matter  of 
the  exhaustion  of  funds  available  for  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  under  the 
1974  statute.  This  is  one  of  those  pro- 
grams which  we  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee are  familiar  with,  nonetheless  it  is  an 
entitlement  program  which  requires  an 
authorization.  As  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa knows,  the  Labor  Department  now 
estimates  that  $1.1  billion  will  be  needed 
to  pay  out  these  entitlements  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  fiscal  year,  and  that  $400 
million  will  be  required  for  the  1981  reso- 
lution. 

These  are.  to  repeat,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asserting  anything  that  is  denied. 
Clearly  these  are  entitlement  programs 
of  the  House  resolution  which  we  will  be 
taking  up  in  conference.  The  House  pro- 
vided these  particular  funds.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
leaders  of  the  committee  to  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  explicit  intention  of  ac- 
cepting the  House  provisions  as  ones 
which,  as  a  matter  of  good  faith  and  good 
Government,  represent  commitments 
which  we  will  keep.  Am  I  right  in  that? 
Let  me  not  talk  so  long  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  grows  weary  from 
my  inquiry-. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  can- 
not respond  for  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  our  new  chairman.  I  can  say  on 
my  own  behalf  that  I  recognize  that  the 
funds  provided  in  this  budget  for  the 
Trade  Adjustments  Act  appear  to  be  in- 
adequate, and  that  it  is  an  entitlement 
program.  The  information  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  just  given 
the  Senate  is  aljout  the  same  informa- 
tion I  have.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
not  take  the  matter  up  in  this  resolution 
but.  rather,  make  provision  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  House  to  see  that  the 
program  does  not  run  out  of  funds. 

The  Giaimo  amendment  on  the  House 
side  did  put  in  additional  money  for  the 
urogram,  and  that  would  seem  to  give  us 
the  latitude  we  need  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
now  returned  and  he  can  speak  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  for  his  statement,  which 
is  clear  and  straightforward. 

Is  our  friend,  the  chairman  designate, 
aware  of  my  query? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  did 
not  hear  it.  I  understand  it  has  to  do 
with  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  This  was  to  inquire 
in  an  informal  matter  about  something 
which  will  take  place  in  a  formal  col- 
loquy later  on.  As  the  chairman  desig- 
nate knows,  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  workers  displaced  by  imports  is 
one  of  those  entitlement  programs  which 
nonetheless  requires   an   appropriation. 
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there  betog  no  trust  funds  out  of  which 
they  are  paid.  The  Executive  had  fore- 
thoughts that  to  continue  the  commit- 
ments or  to  fill  the  commitments  that  are 
expected  to  be  incurred  between  now  and 
the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  will  require 
approximately  $1.1  billion,  and  the  fiscal 
year  1981  resolution  will  probably  require 
another  $400  million  above  that  which 
we  have  provided.  The  House,  in  a  reso- 
lution presented  by  the  budget  chair- 
man, Mr.  GiAiMO.  did  put  in  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion. I  understand  that  it  is  the  present 
thmktog  of  the  leadership  of  our  commit- 
tee not  to  act  formally  on  the  fioor  about 
this  matter,  but  rather  to  undertake  to 
accept  in  conference  the  House  provision 
so  the  matter  will  be  dealt  with. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  To  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York,  let  me  say  first 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  concerns  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  also.  I 
think,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York  in- 
dicates, that  it  can  be  worked  out  in  con- 
ference. I  had  an  opportunity,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  speak  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  also  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  ,  who  has 
been  vitally  interested  in  it.  We  thought 
perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  work  out  a 
colloquy.  We  are  trying  to  agree  on  an 
appropriate  amount  and  to  make  sure 
that  it  could  be  worked  out  in  conference. 
The  House  decision  would  encompass 
room  enough  to  take  care  of  1980  for 
about  $1  billion  and  perhaps  $400  million 
more  for  1981.  Staff  tells  me  that  they 
are  working  on  that  with  the  House  staff 
and  we  will  bring  it  up  at  the  end.  I 
would  just  as  soon  bring  it  up  at  the  very 
beginning  and  give  the  Senator  from 
New  York  the  assurance  that  this  matter 
will  be  dealt  with  in  conference. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man very  much.  This  is  indeed  my  first 
opportunity  tn  thank  the  chairman.  I 
know  it  will  not  be  my  last.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  others  will 
want  to  have  a  colloquy  at  some  time, 
but  this  enables  us  to  begin  our  consid- 
eration of  the  budget  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  this  matter  will  be  dealt  with. 
I  know  that  I,  for  one,  and  I  am  sure  my 
other  colleagues,  will  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate the  chairman  in  any  way  he 
desires. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  thank  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  York  have  an 
amendment  he  wishes  to  offer  now  or 
later  on? 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1735 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  will  submit  for  printing 
now  but  I  do  not  propose  to  have  it  voted 
upon  at  this  time.  This  amendment  sim- 
ply adds  $500  million  in  revenue  sharing 
and  reduces  $500  million  from  natural 
resources. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors listening  to  us  back  in  the  oflBces 
can  come  forward  with  amendments.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

up  AMENDMENT  NO.  1055 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  func- 
tion 150  (International  Affairs)  ) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Bybd.  Jr  )  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1055. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  fur- 
ther reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows ; 

On  page  2.  line  17.  delete  'ftee?  ,900.000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$685.700.000.000-. 

On  page  2.  line  22.  delete  ••$612,900,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$612,400,000,000  ' 

On  page  3.  line  4,  delete  "$0  '  and  insert  in 
lieu   thereof  "-$500,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9.  delete  "$927,800,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  there.^f  "$927,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  delete  "$32,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$32,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  18.  delete  "$23,400,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$21,200,000,000" 

On  page  4.  line  19.  delete  "$9,500,000,000" 
and   Insert   in  lieu   thereof   "$9,000,000,000" 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  are 
2  hours  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The  time 
limitation  is  2  hours  on  this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

(Mr.  METZENBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  my- 
self 15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  legislation 
is  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  86  says  that 
the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget  out- 
lays for  the  fiscal  year  1981  is  S612.900,- 
000,000.  For  purposes  of  this  discussion 
I  shall  use  the  round  figure,  virtually  the 
same,  of  $613  billion. 

There  are  two  key  figures  which,  in 
my  judgment,  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  Senate  as  this  resolution  is  de- 
bated. One  figure  is  the  $613  billion  of 
proposed  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
and  the  other,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
figure  of  $548  biUion. 

It  was  less  than  6  months  ago  that 
this  Senate  approved  spending  of  $548 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1980.  This  resolu- 


tion would  tocrease  spending  over  that 
which  was  approved  by  Congress  last 
November  16  by  $65  billion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of  propa- 
ganda coming  out  of  Washtogton  to  the 
effect  that  the  President  and  Congress 
are  getttog  spending  xmder  control.  I 
submit  that  is  misleadmg.  I  submit  that 
is  inaccurate.  All  one  needs  to  do  is  to 
look  at  the  figures.  Less  than  6  months 
ago  Congress  approved  spending  of  $548 
billion  and  this  new  budget  resolution 
proposes  to  spend  in  the  new  year  $613 
billion.  That  is  an  increase  of  $65  billion 
Even  imder  the  new  math  it  is  an  to- 
crease of  $65  billion. 

I  think  this  budget  proposal,  if  it  is 
adopted — and  I     assume  it  will  be — is 
merely  an  invitation  for  more  inflation 
Sooner  or  later  Congress  must  come  to 
grips  with  this  question  of  spendtog. 

The  resolution  purports  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  personally  am  not  con- 
vinced that  this  resolution  will  produce 
0.  balanced  budget.  In  fact.  I  am  rather 
confident  that  it  will  not.  But  even  if  it 
does  produce  a  balanced  budget,  which 
is  very,  very  doubtful,  it  will  be  done  by 
increasing  revenues,  or  tocreasing  the 
tax  take  from  the  American  people  rath- 
er than  by  doing  what  should  be  done, 
namely,  controUing  spendtog. 

The  key  to  the  problem  is  spending 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation.  I  presided  over  a  heartog  at 
which  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Mr.  Paul  Volcker.  came  be- 
fore that  subcommittee.  A  week  or  10 
days  later  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Miller,  came  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Taxation.  I  asked  each  of  these 
men.  each  of  these  top  public  oflBcials: 
What  is  the  most  effective  thtog  Con- 
gress can  do  to  bring  about  these  his- 
torically high  interest  rates,  interest 
rates  that  are  so  high  they  are  stifling 
construction  all  over  the  United  States 
having  a  very  drastic  effect  on  the  auto- 
mobile industry:  affecting  every  citizen 
who  has  to  go  to  the  bank  to  borrow 
money?  What  can  Congress  most  effec- 
tively do  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in 
these  high  interest  rales? 

Each  of  these  men  answered  that  ques- 
tion in  almost  exactly  the  same  way — a 
httle  different  wordtog  but  the  same  sub- 
stance. The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  said  the  most  important 
thtog  Congress  can  do  is  to  get  spendtog 
under  control.  The  Secretar>-  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  MUler,  said  the  most  im- 
portant thing  Congress  can  do  is  to  get 
spending  under  control. 

I  was  most  toterested  in  the  comment, 
and  I  certainly  agree  with  it.  I  was  aston- 
ished, however,  that  each  of  them  said  it 
as  bluntly  as  they  did. 

I  might  say  that  on  the  day  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Miller,  came 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  Mr.  James  T.  Mclntyre.  Jr.. 
was  also  a  witness  before  that  subcom- 
mittee, and  I  put  this  question  to  him. 
Before  saying  that.  I  might  say  that  he 
pointed  out  what  a  great  job  the  Carter 
admtoistration  had  done  in  drawing  up 
its  budget,  how  they  were  getUng  spend- 
ing under  control.  I  said: 
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Mr.  Mclntyre.  explain  to  me  how  you  are 

getting   spending    under   control    when    the 
hiiriffpt  reRoliiMnn  of  laj^f.  Nnvemhpr  snecifled 


terest  rates  that  are  hitttog  every  Ameri- 
can so  hard? 


Once  again,  let  us  remember  that  the 
Federal    Government    is    aslung    every 
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I  think  the  case  is  clear  that  foreign 
aid  is  beine  orotected  at  a  time  when  we 


started  all  the  different  programs.  For 
one  thtog.  President  Nixon  started  what 


take  what  is  not  under  control,  and  to 

the  auspices  of  the   lunsdiction  of  the 
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Bdr.  Mclnt3rre,  explain  to  me  how  you  are 
getting  spending  under  control  when  the 
budget  resolution  of  last  November  spectfled 
spending  of  $548  billion  for  fiscal  1980  and 
you  propose  to  spend  $613  billion  for  fiscal 
1981? 

He  did  not  have  a  satisfactory  answer 
because  there  is  no  satisfactory  answer. 
It  is  a  $63  billion  increase. 

But  the  question  I  put  to  Mr.  Mclntyre 
was  would  he  favor  a  reduction  m  this — 
at  that  point  spending  was  $612  billion. 
$1  billion  under  what  the  amount  now 
is — would  he  favor  a  reduction  in  the 
$612  biUion  spending  advocated  by  the 
President?  His  answer  was  "No." 

That  is  a  very  forthright  answer,  and 
I  commend  him  for  his  forthrightness. 
Many  officials  of  Government  are  not 
forthright,  so  I  commend  him  for  his 
forthrightness.  I  do  not.  however,  com- 
mend him  for  his  belief  that  you  cannot 
substantially  reduce  that  proposed 
figiire. 

I  have  quite  a  few  amendments  which 
I  will  either  present  myself  or  in  con- 
jimction  with  other  Senators.  I  prefer  to 
do  that  whenever  I  can.  work  with  other 
Senators,  in  presenting  other  amend- 
ments to  this  budget  resolution.  I  think 
it  is  too  high.  It  can  be  reduced,  it  should 
be  reduced. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  deals  with  function  150,  namely 
international  affairs .  The  amendment  I 
am  now  offering  calls  for  a  reduction  of 
$2.2  billion  in  budget  authority,  and  $500 
million  in  outlays  in  function  150,  inter- 
national affairs,  mostly  foreign  aid. 

I  think  this  is  an  amendment  which 
must  be  adopted  if  Congress  is  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  Nation  that  it  is  serious 
about  reducing  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending  and  gretting  inflation 
under  control. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  reduce  foreign 
aid,  what  in  the  world  are  we  willing  to 
reduce? 

I  hope  that  the  American  people  will 
judge  the  Congress  and  judge  the  ad- 
ministration not  on  rhetoric,  but  on  ac- 
tion. Judge  the  Congress  on  the  votes. 
How  do  they  vote  on  these  spending 
cuts? 

Now.  setting  aside  the  fluctuations  in 
the  military  sales  trust  fund,  which 
create  distortions  in  the  total  for  the 
international  affairs  function,  spending 
in  this  category  would  show  an  increase 
of  26  percent  over  the  2-year  period  from 
1979  to  1981  imder  the  proposal  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  most  of  this 
function  consists  of  various  forms  of  for- 
eign aid.  We  must  not  permit  business 
as  usual  spending  in  foreign  aid  while 
the  Government  is  calling  for  sacrifice 
by  all  Americans. 

The  American  people  have  been  pay- 
ing as  high  as  20  percent  interest  rates 
It  IS  reduced  a  little  bit  now.  but  we  stiU 
have  high  interest  rates.  And  yet  various 
simis  of  American  tax  dollars  are  being 
funneled  out  to  100  different  countries 
scattered  throughout  the  worid  How 
can  this  Congress  justify  appropriating 
funds  for  100  different  countries  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  are 
faced  with  this  very  tragic  inflation  that 
we  are  suffering  and  the  very  tragic  in- 


terest rates  that  are  hitting  every  Ameri- 
can so  hard? 

I  realize  that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  made  a  net  reduction  of  $600  mil- 
lion below  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest of  March  31  in  this  function.  But 
this  merely  brings  projected  spending 
for  1981  down  to  the  level  which  the 
President  originally  requested  in  Janu- 
ary. 

This  only  brings  it  back  to  what  the 
President  recommended  in  January.  Be- 
tween January  and  March  31,  the  Presi- 
dent increased  his  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee proposal  brings  it  back  to  what 
it  was  in  January.  I  say  that  is  not  suf- 
ficient or  anywhere  near  sufficient. 

The  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
would  result  in  spending  $9.5  billion,  or 
$400  million  less  than  it  has  recom- 
mended for  1980.  So  far  as  it  goes,  that 
is  commendable.  However,  we  need  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  fiscal  year  1980 
total  is  a  highly  inflated  base  from  which 
to  make  comparisons. 

Foreign  aid  spending  in  1980  is  29  per- 
cent above  the  level  of  1979 — an  out- 
rageous increase  at  a  time  of  high  in- 
flation and  a  huge  deficit. 

It  is  completely  unreasonable  to  base 
projections  for  1981  on  the  inflated  1980 
spending  ba.se  for  foreign  aid.  Instead, 
we  should  focus  on  the  key  fact  which 
I  mentioned  earlier:  namely,  under  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation, 
aside  from  the  military  sales  trust  fund, 
spending  for  international  affairs  will 
rise  by  26  percent  over  the  period  1979 
to  1980. 

There  is  room  for  reductions  in  for- 
eign aid  in  the  1981  budget.  The  Budget 
Committee  quite  properly  has  not  speci- 
fied spending  levels  for  the  various  for- 
eign aid  activities  within  the  interna- 
tional affairs  function.  Nor  do  I  propose 
to  dictate  such  spending  levels  in  my 
proposed  amendment.  That  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  authorizing  committees  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  from  the 
committee's  comments  in  the  report  on 
this  resolution  that  its  recommended 
level  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
would  accommodate  very  high  spending 
totals  in  Public  Law  480.  food  aid.  oper- 
ating and  functional  accounts  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
contributions  for  international  organiza- 
tions, and  the  multilateral  development 
banks.  Sooner  or  later  this  Congress  has 
got  to  be  willing  to  say  no  to  these  inter- 
national banks. 

I  am  sure  the  controllable  outlays  re- 
sulting from  new  budget  authority  pro- 
posed in  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion can  be  reduced,  with  a  necessary 
reduction  in  the  budget  authority  which 
I  am  also  proposing  in  this  amendment. 

In  fact,  if  we  accept  the  inflation  pro- 
jection of  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice, the  committee's  figures  call  for  a 
spending  increase  in  international  affairs 
for  the  1979  to  1981  period  which  will 
actually  exceed  even  the  disastrously 
high  rate  of  inflation  in  the  United 
States. 

In  other  words,  the  committeee  is  not 
only  indexing  foreign  aid.  it  is  exceed- 
ing that  figure  which  would  be  required 
for  indexation. 


Once  again,  let  us  remember  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  asking  every 
American  to  make  sacrifices  to  combat 
inflation.  We  are  asking  Americans  to 
sacrifice  to  combat  inflation  and  yet  we 
are  substantially  increasing  the  foreign 
aid  which  is  going  out  to  a  multitude  of 
countries  spread  throughout  the  world. 

I  submit  that  no  one  will  take  seriously 
the  claim  that  we  are  serious  about  con- 
trolling spending  unless  we  are  willing 
to  do  something  about  the  huge  sums 
that  are  proposed  for  foreign  aid 
spending. 

The  total  outlays — for  the  moment  I 
am  leaving  out  the  foreign  military  sales 
trust  fund,  because  that  fluctuates  so 
widely — for  function  150  spending  for 
1979.  the  actual  was  $7,525,000,000:  the 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1980  is  $8,- 
700.000.000.  The  estimate  for  1981  is 
$9,500,000,000. 

One  can  readily  see.  when  you  com- 
pare 1980  and  1981  with  that  total  for 
1979.  what  a  huge  increase  is  being  pro- 
po.sed  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  function  150 
spending  for  1979-81  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

FUNCTION  150  SPENDING,  1979-«1 
|ln  millions  of  dallarsi 
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Actual     Estimate      Estimate 
1979  1980  1981 


Total  outlays  6,091         9,900 

Plus  or  minus  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Trust  Fund +1,434      -1,200 


9,  SCO 

0 


Outlays,  net  of  FMSTF. 


7.  525         8.  700 


9,500 


Increase,  1979-81 :  1,975.  or  26,i!  percent. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  only  unjustified  but 
It  is  a  place  where  the  Congress  should 
start  in  its  endeavor  to  keep  Government 
spending  within  balance. 

I  have  to  say,  frankly,  that  I  think 
Government  spending  is  totally  out  of 
control,  totally  out  of  control. 

The  significant  figures,  speaking  now 
of  the  overall  budget  spending,  are  the 
$613  billion  in  the  resolution  before  us 
for  fiscal  year  1981  and  the  S548  bilhon 
which  the  Congress  approved  less  than 
6  months  ago. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  concur  in  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
stating.  I  find  it  incomprehensive  to  come 
to  the  very  sad  decision  on  what  we  are 
going  to  have  to  do  with  this  budget  con- 
cerning so  many  programs  that  affects 
millions  of  Americans  in  various  ways 
and  yet  find  that  there  has  been  only 
a  very  modest  cut  in  the  foreign  aid 
function. 

I  would  only  state  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  in  the  amend- 
ment he  is  proposing,  offers  a  rather 
modest  cut,  certainly  a  very  tempered 
approach. 


I  think  the  case  is  clear  that  foreign 
aid  is  being  protected  at  a  time  when  we 
are  having  an  extremely  difficult  time 
in  the  United  States  not  only  with  our 
economy  but  with  the  overall  effect  that 
the  belt-tightening  procedures  we  will 
exercise  in  this  budget  will  have  on  our 
daily  lives. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  Melcher)  for  his  comments.  I  again 
invite  attention  to  the  totals  of  foreign 
aid.  The  actual  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1979  were  just  over  $6  billion.  The  esti- 
mate for  1980  is  just  short  of  $10  billion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional 5  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  an  additional  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  total 
for  1981  is  S9.5  billion.  When  you  com- 
pare any  of  those  figures.  1980  and  1981 
with  1979.  one  can  see  what  a  huge  in- 
crease there  is  in  this  function. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  and 
myself  have  frequently  been  on  the  same 
side. 

To  get  right  to  the  point,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  really  does  not  give  himself 
credit  and  does  not  give  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  sufficient  credit  when  he 
speaks  in  the  very  moving  terms  that 
the  budget  and  spending  are  totally  out 
of  control:  that  the  propaganda  is  that 
we  are  getting  spending  under  control, 
though  it  is  still  out  of  control;  that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  to  grips  with  spending,  and  that 
we  have  this  balanced  budget,  if  at  all, 
by  a  tax  hike. 

Before  I  address  my  remarks  to  the 
particular  i.ssue  of  function  150.  interna- 
tional affairs,  and  the  cut  itself,  let  me 
emphasize  that  the  Senate  never  would 
be  totally  in  control  as  perhaps  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would  wish 
it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  both  come 
from  military  colleges  and  we  like  to  give 
commands.  We  believe  people  ought  to 
respond.  I  found  long  ago  in  trying  to  do 
that  at  the  Governor's  level,  that  you 
can  give  all  the  commands  you  want,  but 
you  have  to  orchestrate,  you  have  to  per- 
suade, you  have  to  prepare.  The  Govern- 
ment just  does  not  respond  chat  way. 
and  well  that  it  does  not. 

This  is  not  a  situation  where  you  can 
take  a  group  of  535  Members  trying  to 
decide  tax.  income,  revenue,  and  all  the 
other  policies  amidst  their  separate  in- 
dividual 535  priorities  and  all  of  a  sud- 
den go  in  one  particular  Member's  direc- 
tion or  come  to  his  particular  conclu- 
sion. 

But,  yes,  we  did  spend  like  drunken 
sailors,  almost,  during  the  1970's,  and  we 
are  in  one  dickens  of  a  fix  right  now.  It 
OTll  not  be  corrected  by  one  balanced 
budget.  A  lot  of  these  things  got  way  out 
of  control.  We  had  that  balanced  budget 
in  1968  or  1969  under  the  last  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  and  the  first  6 
months  of  Richard  Nixon.  But  thereupon 


started  all  the  different  programs.  For 
one  thing.  President  Nixon  started  what 
they  call  the  full  employment  idea,  and 
that  meant  if  your  uncle  left  you  $1 
million  you  would  be  a  millionaire,  and 
it  we  had  full  employment  we  would 
have  a  certain  percentage  of  unemploy- 
ment. It  was  up  pretty  high  at  that  time 
and  we  were  spending  some  $40  biUion 
that  we  did  not  have. 

Then  there  was  the  dichotomy  with 
respect  to  categorical  grant  programs 
and  revenue  sharing.  When  former  Pres- 
ident Nixon  saw  that  poll  one  day  that 
showed  the  present  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee,  namely  Senator 
MusKiE.  was  ahead  of  him.  he  threw  in 
and  we  got  both  categorical  grants  and 
revenue  sharing.  The  Democratic  Con- 
gress, if  that  IS  what  he  wanted  to  call  it, 
and  the  Republican  administration  were 
playing  one-upmanship. 

We  went  to  deficits  in  1974  and  1975, 
from  that  balanced  budget  to  deficits 
immediately  in  1971.  and  we  were  $45 
billion  up  in  a  couple  of  years,  m  1974 
and  1975,  and  then  got  up  to  $66  billion. 
To  fix  that  in  your  minds,  if  you  go  to 
that  10-year  period  between  1960  and 
1970,  under  President  Kennedy,  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  New  Frontier,  the 
Great  Society,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
we  had  a  cumulative  deficit  of  only  $60.2 
billion.  President  Ford  left  a  deficit  of 
$66  billion,  the  year  when  President  Car- 
ter took  office. 

So  in  1  year  we  exceeded  the  prior  10- 
year  period  and  that  frightened  us. 

That  IS  why  6  years  ago  and  now  for 
the  fifth  year  we  instituted  here  in  the 
congressional  branch  a  move  to  get  con- 
trol. It  has  not  been  easy.  It  is  like  an 
ocean  liner  moving  through  the  deep 
seas,  and  much  of  the  time  at  night.  You 
just  do  not  put  the  brakes  on  the  ship 
of  state  and  all  of  a  sudden  it  comes  to 
a  halt.  It  keeps  on  going  in  whatever 
direction  it  was  going. 

A  large  amount  of  credit  is  due  to 
proposition  13  m  California.  Fc-  the  first 
time,  we  really  heard  about  a  balanced 
budget  about  2  years  ago.  Many  of  us 
had  been  talking  about  it.  but  reporters 
would  look  at  you  like  you  were  kooky 
or  something  was  wrong  if  you  talked 
about  a  balanced  budget  theretofore.  But 
we  had  been  talking. 

In  getting  right  to  this  particular 
exercise  it  does  the  budget  system  and 
the  Congress  an  injustice  if  you  look  at 
the  hard  work  and  the  struggle  they  had 
on  the  House  side  to  hold  that  budget, 
which  I  am  more  intimately  involved  in, 
to  say  that  we  very  casually  went  in  and 
just  got  some  figures  and  did  not  consider 
this  particular  item  or  any  of  the  items. 

To  the  Senate  Budget  Committees 
credit,  this  should  be  covered.  The  poster 
is  on  the  wall. 

Yes,  in  the  setting  of  priorities  we  did 
give  a  priority  to  defense.  The  United 
States  Senate,  without  Afghanistan, 
without  Iran,  on  September  18  voted  a 
5-percent  increase  in  constant  growth. 
We  then  had  Afghanistan  and  Iran  and 
we  found  out  our  defenses  are  far  lower 
now  than  what  we  suspected  at  that 
I>articular  time.  We  provided  only  7  per- 
cent in  the  Budget  Conmiittee. 

But  while  we  did  that,  we  also  had  to 


take  what  is  not  imder  control,  and  in 
the  auspices  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia.  In 
the  Finance  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
get  control.  II  you  want  to  talk  about  the 
budget  and  the  budget  process,  we  will 
have  a  good  talk  later  on  about  tax  ex- 
penditures, which  are  far  in  excess  of  any 
defense  budget.  They  are  well  over  $200 
billion,  by  the  time  we  get  the  revenues, 
try  to  balance  the  budget,  and  hold  back 
on  the  expenditures.  We  have  a  fine 
working  group  that  runs  around  giving 
more  tax  exemptions,  tax  cuts,  and 
everything  else,  and  they  all  talk  about 
the  lax  mcreases. 

If  we  are  balancing  the  budget  with 
tax  increases,  they  do  not  talk  about 
the  $20  bilhon  tax  decrease  already  m 
this  budget  Yes,  m  1977,  we  balanced  the 
social  security  budget  with  a  payroll  tax 
increase  for  this  year.  But,  m  1978,  we 
passed  an  income  tax  cut  for  mdividuals, 
for  capital  gains,  for  corporations,  for 
small  busmesses.  And  that  now  costs  us 
some  $20  billion  that  they  do  not  tell 
about  that  we  have  to  reconcile. 

So,  rather  than  just  come  along  and 
have  tax  increases  of  some  $83  to  $84 
billion  overall,  we  really  did  not  increase 
taxes:  actually,  we  took  the  one  that  was 
involved,  namely,  the  excise  tax  on  for- 
eign oil.  and  applied  that  $10  billion 
to  a  set-aside  for,  hopefully,  a  tax  cut 
later  on.  But  not  to  balance  the  budget. 

So.  in  essence,  what  we  have  done,  as 
we  have  cut  the  real  standard  budgets  of 
education,  health,  energy,  transporta- 
tion, commerce,  and  aU  the  others — and 
that  is  why  the  chart  is  there  in  constant 
dollars — we  cut  that  16  percent. 

Do  not  say  we  do  not  have  any  kind 
of  control  on  it.  that  this  is  totally  out 
of  hand.  You  may  recommend,  as  a 
freshman  Senator,  State  revenue  shar- 
ing, and  then  have  to  recommend,  in  or- 
der to  balance  the  budget,  to  cut  that 
out,  which  is  exactly  what  I  did — I  put 
in  a  bill  in  February  of  1967  for  State 
revenue  sharing.  Later  on,  our  former 
di-stinguished  colleague.  Senator  Robert 
Kennedy  of  New  York,  put  one  in  for 
the  cities.  I  had  mine  in  for  the  States 
and  we  reconciled  the  difference,  split 
the  difference  between  them.  It  culmi- 
nated later  in  the  1967  revenue  sharing 
program.  But  to  sit  around.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, and  make  these  cuts  of  some  16 
percent  overall  in  this  budget  and  have 
someone  say.  "You  did  not  cut  anything 
and  you  do  not  have  any."  and  there  is 
a  lot  of  propaganda  around  that  we  are 
not  even  getting  control  of  ourselves — 
that  is  sittine  arotmd  the  table  killing 
your  own  children. 

For  weeks  on  end.  since  January,  we 
have  been  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
do  .'ust  that  get  a  handle  on  it  and  stop 
the  spending.  So  we  cut  the  budget  some 
16  percent.  I  wish  some  of  the  Senators 
who  sit  around  could  look  at  these  chair- 
men and  their  expressions  as  we  direct 
reconciliation  of  *9  6  billion  The  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  look  at  vou  as  if  you  were 
crazy.  If  you  think  that  Is  easy  in  this 
body,  when  it  is  totallv  out  of  hand,  to 
say.  "Now  that  you  have  appropriated 
fimds.  we  want  you  to  cut  back  and  we 
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do  not  want  you  to  wait  until  this  fall, 
we  want  you  to  do  it  within  10  days  after 


nally,  we  cut  $110  miUion  from  Public 
Law  480,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 


refugees.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  the 
Indocliinese    refugees.    We    have    pro- 
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appropriating  and  authorizing  in   this 
budget  resolution  such  huge  sums  as  this 


controls  and  let  the  price  of  oil  go  up. 
But  there  is  no  additional  tax  burden 


function,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  support  that  sale. 
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do  not  want  you  to  wait  until  this  fall, 
we  want  you  to  do  it  witliin  10  days  after 
we  get  this  first  budget  resolution  in 
May.  we  want  you  to  do  it  in  June."  try 
to  orchestrate  that  and  sell  that  particu- 
lar idea  and  have  it  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority, a  good  working  majority  of  our 
Budget  Committee,  to  cut  back  the  size 
of  government  from  22.3  percent  to  21.8 
percent.  We  had  a  21-percent  resolution, 
and  we  have  showed  how  devastating 
that  would  be. 

Incidentally,  we  did  not  get  any  good 
recommendations.  Our  recommendation, 
and  the  only  thing  we  could  do.  was  to 
take  the  lowest  figure  for  each  function 
that  was  made  by  any  Senator  and  not 
adopted  during  the  Budget  Committee 
markup.  That  amounted  to  some  $19  3 
billion  and  we  picked  up  the  extra 
amounts  from  defense,  from  cost-of-liv- 
ing indexing,  and  everything  else  of  that 
kind  that  we  could  not  accept  in  markup. 

In  July,  the  social  security  recipients 
are  going  to  receive  a  14.3-percent  in- 
crease, in  just  about  a  couple  of  months. 
The  people  in  the  press  are  not  going  to 
get  14  percent.  The  people  on  the  floor 
are  not  going  to  get  14  percent.  There  are 
many  working  people  all  around  the 
United  States  who  are  not  going  to  get 
14  percent.  But  I  dare  you  to  find  20 
votes  in  either  body  to  cut  out  that  cost- 
of-living  increment  of  the  social  security 
recipients.  I  want  to  know  where  you  can 
find  the  votes.  I  tried  to  and  you  cannot 
find  the  votes  for  that.  Somebody  might 
make  the  motion,  but  that  is  not  going 
to  pass. 

These  things  can  well  be  recomputed — 
not  necessarily  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  this  particular  process,  but  right 
in  the  Committee  on  Finance,  which  has 
the  jurisdiction  of  social  security. 

I  see  that  my  colleague  from  Hawaii, 
who  handles  the  Poreian  Assistance  Ap- 
propriations Act.  is  on  the  floor 

The  point  is  that  we  did  take  control 
of  ourselves,  we  did  cut  this  budget,  we 
did  reduce  the  size  of  Government,  we 
did  call  for  a  reconciliation,  and  within 
it  all.  we  set  aside  $10  billion,  just  as  they 
have  done  over  on  the  House  side.  I  have 
never  seen  any  legislative  branch  where 
you  could  just  come  together  and  set 
aside  $10  billion  anywhere  to  later  have 
a  tax  cut  if  at  all  possible,  and  have  the 
1981  budget  balanced. 

(Mr.  MELCHER  assumed  the  chair. > 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
good  control.  The  committee  did  not  take 
all  the  cuts  I  wanted.  It  miy  not  even 
have  taken  the  cuts  on  foreign  aid.  But 
more  to  the  point,  on  foreign  aid.  we  cut 
that  by  some  15  percent  in  the  amounts 
that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  refers  to 
There  are  four  nrograms  mentioned  ear- 
lier by  the  Senator  that  were  held  to  cur- 
rent law.  First,  the  bilateral  AID  pro- 
gram. There  the  committee  current  law 
recommendation  calls  for  $60  million 
from  the  President  Second,  the  assessed 
pavment  to  international  organizations. 
I  have  that  program  in  the  State-Jus- 
tice-Commerce Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
Driations.  We  have  been  trying  to  cut 
down  the  organizations  that  we  belong 
to.  We  cut  $70  million  out  of  the  ones 
that  are  necessary  Third,  the  rontribu- 
tlon  to  the  Multilateral  Development 
Bank  is  reduced  at  least  $20  million.  Fi- 


nally, we  cut  $110  miUion  from  Public 
Law  480,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
programs.  All  four  total  $260  million,  or 
a  15-percent  cut  from  the  programs  tar- 
geted by  Senator  Byrd  m  his  letter  to 
Senator  Muskie. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia really  comes,  with  his  $50  j  million 
in  outlays,  to  about  a  40-percent  cut  from 
these  programs.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
would  be  a  responsible  approach.  We 
carmot  just  go  and  hacksaw  and  meat- 
axe  these  programs.  We  considered  this 
particular  category,  we  made  the  cuts 
in  it. 

There  were  other  programs  we  did  not 
cut.  Under  the  law.  we  had  to  go  up  in 
social  security.  We  went  up  40  percent 
for  food  stamps.  We  needed  to  go  up.  in 
my  opinion,  in  defense,  and  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  majority  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  called  for  by  the  Sen- 
ate last  year. 

Let  me  withhold  and  yield  some  time 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  as  all 
Members  of  this  body,  I  want  very  much 
to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  Govern- 
ment. If  it  were  possible,  I  would  be  out- 
doing my  friend  from  Virginia  and  sug- 
gesting amendments  that  would  cut  our 
budget,  not  by  $2.2  billion,  but  by  $10, 
$20,  or  $30  billion. 

I  have  studied  the  results  of  the  many 
hours  of  work  put  in  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  I  have  listened  to  its 
members,  I  have  read  its  reports.  And  I 
am  convinced  that  they  have  gone  as 
low  as  one  could  responsibly  go  in  cut- 
ting down  Government  expenses. 

Let  us  look  at  the  amendment  sug- 
gested by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia. 

On  the  face  of  it,  it  may  not  seem  like 
a  massive  cut. 

But  I  think  all  of  us  agree  there  are 
certain  accounts  in  function  150  that 
are  considered  "protected" — I  do  not 
suppose  that  is  an  accepted  description, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  accurate. 

Would  this  cut  come  from  Egypt? 

Do  we  propose  any  cuts  from  Israel? 

Are  we  suggesting  any  reduction  in 
Public  Law  480? 

Is  anyone  suggesting  we  reduce  our 
outlays  to  the  Eximbank? 

Are  we  suggesting  any  reduction  in 
security  assistance  programs? 

Is  anyone  suggesting  that  we  cut  the 
payroll  of  the  State  Department? 

Are  we  suggesting  we  do  away  with  the 
consular  and  passport  service? 

What  about  Radio  Free  Europe? 

All  these  accounts  are  in  function  150. 
The  bigger  amounts  of  course  relate  to 
the  Middle  East.  Are  we  prepared  at 
this  moment  to  tell  Mr.  Begin  and  Mr. 
Sadat,  in  the  midst  of  their  peace  dis- 
cussions that  we  in  the  United  States 
have  just  decided  to  cancel  our  financial 
commitment? 

Are  we  ready  to  tell  our  farmers  that 
we  will  have  no  part  of  Public  Law  480? 

That  is  what  the  Byrd  amendment  re- 
quires us  to  do. 

Furthermore,  what  about  our  commit- 
ment to  refugees?  We  are  reminded  dally 
about  refugees.  Today  it  is  the  Cuban 


refugees.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  the 
Indochinese  refugees.  We  have  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. Are  we  suddenly  going  to  say 
that  we  will  have  no  part  of  it?  Frankly, 
whether  we  Uke  it  or  not,  we  are  required 
to  do  something  about  the  Cubans.  They 
are  already  here. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  go  along  with  the  proposal  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Personally,  I  think 
the  Budget  Committee  cut  too  much. 
But  realizing  that  we  are  in  a  dire  situ- 
ation with  reference  to  the  budget  and 
the  economy,  I  am  willing  to  join  forces 
and  go  along  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendation.  But  to  go  beyond 
this  would  be.  most  respectfully,  Mr. 
President,  irresponsible. 

If  we  went  beyond  this,  some  day  it 
would  be  said  "What  happened  to  Nica- 
ragua? Why  did  they  go  the  other  way?" 

Should  the  excuse  be  that  we  decided 
to  cut  off  any  relationship  with  them 
and,  therefore,  they  left  us? 

What  about  the  refugees  that  are  at 
sea?  Should  we  answer,  "Budgetary  re- 
strictions?" 

No,  Mr.  President.  There  are  certain 
commitments  we  must  carry  out,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  these  are  commit- 
ments we  have  made  pubUcly  and  by 
law. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the 
majority  of  this  Senate  will  find  it  in  its 
hearts  to  vote  against  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

I  know  that  it  is  tempting  to  vote 
against  foreign  aid.  Of  all  the  functions 
in  this  budgetary  account,  the  easiest  to 
vote  against  would  be  foreign  aid.  There 
are  few  constituents.  There  are  no  con- 
stituents of  these  programs  to  vote  for 
us.  These  are  refugees.  These  are  the 
Israelis.  These  are  the  Egyptians. 

But  without  stability  in  this  world,  Mr. 
President,  the  democracy  that  we  thrive 
in  will  not  exist. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope — I  really  hope — 
we  will  vote  against  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment. 

I  thank  my  chairman  for  giving  me 
this  time.  I  hope  we  will  prevail. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAsi.  The  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  page  38  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Budget.  If  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  take  interest  and 
do  so,  they  will  note  that  under  function 
150,  namely,  international  affairs,  that 
for  fiscal  year  1981  the  committee  pro- 
poses outlays  of  $9.5  billion.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  reduce  that  by 
$500  million,  a  small  percentage. 

On  the  same  page,  budget  authority 
is  proposed  at  $23.4  billion.  The  pending 
amen(iment  would  reduce  that  by  $2.2 
billion,  a  small  percentage,  a  reasonable 
percentage,  as  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana fMr.  Melcher)  pointed  out  a  little 
while  ago. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  reasonable 
amendment.  It  is  a  fair  amendment.  It 
is  an  appropriate  amendment.  There  is 
no  way  I  can  see  the  Congress  can  justify 
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appropriating  and  authorizing  in  this 
budget  resolution  such  huge  sums  as  this 
proposes  to  do  for  function  150. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAviTS)  and  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes) 
both  wanted  to  be  heard  on  this  partic- 
ula.T  amendment. 

I  think  I  should  complete  the  thought 
relative  to  balancing  the  budget  with  the 
raising  of  taxes. 

A  close  reading  of  the  report  will  show 
there  is  about  $50  billion — the  budget  has 
gone  up  some  $46  billion — about  $50  bil- 
lion in  income  tax  revenues  that  come 
not  just  from  indexing,  the  majority  of 
which  comes  from  an  increase  in  per- 
sonal income. 

Just  last  month  we  had  the  statistic 
of  a  7-percent  unemployment  rate.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  had  some  good  signs: 
A  smaller  deficit  in  balance  of  trade,  a 
larger  rate  of  growth — rather  than  the 
projected  2  percent,  we  had  a  1.1-percent 
rate  of  growth — and  an  increase  of  $15 
billion  in  personal  income. 

Next  year,  on  the  personal  income, 
various  taxpayers  will  be  in  a  position  of 
making  more  income,  they  will  be  placed 
in  higher  brackets.  So  that  is  an  in- 
crease. 

But  there  is  also  a  consummate  in- 
crease in  all  of  these  particular  indexed 
programs  that  are  beyond  the  reach  and 
control  of  many  who  wish  we  did  not 
have  them  indexed.  But  there  we  are. 

I  will  never  forget  the  real  estate 
friends  that  came  with  2  percent  but- 
tons— just  2  percent  all  the  way  across 
the  board. 

I  said,  "Let  us  take  some  of  the  major 
ones  we  can  think  of,  like  defense." 

"Oh,  no,  we  have  got  to  increase  that." 

I  ask  about  social  security.  "No,  we 
would  not  deny  that,  we  carmot  cut 
that." 

Veterans.  I  said,  "We  already  have 
$300  billion  of  the  budget  in  defense  and 
social  security,  so  we  have  to  cut  there." 
They  did  not  want  to  cut  that  with  2 
percent,  or  anything  like  that. 

So  we  are  told  that  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced only  by  an  increase  in  taxes,  but 
they  are  not  saying  there  are  also  in- 
creases in  benefits  coming  up — retire- 
ments, pensions,  veterans,  social  secu- 
rity, and  all  the  other  costs  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  will  never  forget,  as  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee, reconciling  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  In  December,  said  we  would 
have  a  billion  dollar  increase  in  gasoline 
tax.  We  have  had  over  $7.4  billion  since 
the  last  concurrent  resolution  in  interest 
payments  alone.  But  we  have  not  used 
the  social  security  tax  increase,  other 
than  for  social  security  benefits.  It 
amounts  to  about  $25  billion— $24  billion 
to  $25  billion— and  that  is  exactly  what 
it  is. 

We  have  used  the  other  amounts,  of 
course,  to  take  care  of  the  effects  of  our 
cost-of-living  indexes.  But  there  is  no 
mdividual  increase  in  taxes. 

There  is  a  windfall  profit  tax,  not  on 
individuals,  coming  about  as  the  result 
of  an  economic  decision  and  an  affirma- 
tive decision  by  Congress  to  take  off 


controls  and  let  the  price  of  oil  go  up. 
But  there  is  no  additional  tax  burden 
on  consumers.  It  is  a  division  of  the 
approximately  $1  trillion  they  would 
make  from  decontrol,  where  $227  billion. 
over  the  10-year  period,  initially  goes  to 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  rest 
is  kept  by  the  companies.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  deal  all  around. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  Byrd  amendment. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  resolution 
now  before  the  Senate  already  holds 
function  150  outlays  to  current  law 
levels,  a  target  which  in  itself  will  be 
very  difficult  for  us  to  achieve.  The 
growth  in  this  function  since  1978  is 
almost  entirely  attributable  to  costs  of 
the  Middle  East  peace  treaty  aid  pack- 
age, Export-Import  Bank  financing  of 
American  exports,  and  technical  adjust- 
ments in  the  foreign  mihtary  sales  trust 
fund. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  flow  of  oil  out  of  the  Middle 
East  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to 
our  Western  allies,  is,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  dependent  upon  continuation  of 
the  sort  of  tenuous  peace  arrangements 
we  have  there  now  and  that  part  of  this 
outlay  can  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of 
the  price  we  are  paying  to  keep  that  oil 
flowing. 

So  we  have  to  look  beyond  the  imme- 
diate numbers  and  try  to  take  into 
account  what  would  happen  if  that  peace 
collapsed  and  if  the  oil  flow  were  shut 
off. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has 
reduced  its  foreign  aid  spending  over 
the  years.  Going  back  to  1949,  which  is 
probably  not  quite  a  fair  coimparison, 
but  nevertheless  using  1949  to  start  with, 
the  United  States  that  year  spent  2.3 
percent  of  its  GNP  on  foreign  aid.  In 
fiscal  year  1980,  the  United  States  will 
spend  about  0.3  percent  on  foreign  aid. 
So  we  are  spending  now,  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP,  just  about  a  little  more  than 
one-eighth  as  much  as  we  spent  more 
than  30  years  ago.  We  already  have  cut 
this  function  down  to  where  it  amounts 
to  only  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  GNP, 
and  I  doubt  that  we  reaUstically  can  go 
much  lower  than  that. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  read 
page  38  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  second  item,  it  shows 
that  outlays  for  international  affairs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1979  were  $6.1  billion.  The 
proposal  before  the  Senate  today  is  for 
S9.5  billion.  That  is  a  very  substantial 
increase. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  agree  that  going  from 
$6.1  billion  to  $9.5  billion  in  2  years  is  a 
very  substantial  increase. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  one 
has  to  look  beneath  the  surface  to  under- 
stand the  reason  for  that  apparent  in- 
crease. One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that 
we  are  making  a  large  sale  of  arms  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  which  comes  under  that 


function,  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  will  support  that  sale. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Ftor  fiscal 
year  1981,  zero  is  listed  lor  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  trust  fund.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  correct.  I  will 
get  the  precise  fiscal  year  1979  figure  for 
the  Senator  m  just  a  moment.  The  1979 
figure  was  minus  $1.4  bUhon.  The  trust 
fund  accounts  for  $1.4  biUion  of  the 
increase  between  fiscal  years  1979  and 
1981. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

I  ask  another  question:  In  budget  au- 
thority, in  1979  budget  authority,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee  report,  it  was  $8.7 
biUion  for  1981,  and  it  is  $23.4  biUion— 
an  almost  tripling  in  budget  authority. 

Mr,  BELLMON.  That  is  largely  due  to 
the  support  we  are  giving  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Whatever 
the  cause,  the  figures  show  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  the  resolution  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  provides  for 
budget  authority  for  1981  of  $23.4  billion; 
and  that  compares  with  the  current  fiscal 
year  of  $15.2  billion  and  $8.7  billion  for 
1979.  That  is  a  fantastic  incretise,  regard- 
less of  the  cause. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
that  it  is  a  large  increase.  It  is  keeping  a 
former  commitment  which  this  country 
has  made  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  Senator  will  note  that  it  is  a  one- 
time action.  In  1982.  we  go  back  down  to 
a  level  below  1980.  and  in  the  out  years, 
the  funding  level  remains  low. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  WiD  some 
Senator  detail  for  the  Senate  where  we 
get  an  increase  of  $8.2  billion  in  1  year? 

Mr  BELLMON.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  that  $5.5  biUion  of  that  is 
for  the  funding  of  the  International 
Monetary  F\md. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Where  does 
that  $5.5  billion  go? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  available,  as  I 
understand  it.  to  the  Fund  for  making 
loans  largely  to  the  developing  countries. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  mak- 
ing of  loans  largely  to  developing  coun- 
tries? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Many  of  which  spend 
the  money  in  our  own  economy. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Making 
loans  to  the  developing  countries — to  the 
country  itself.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  It  is  money  used  inside 
the  country,  not  always  to  the  govern- 
ments of  those  countries. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Now.  as  to 
the  situation  with  the  international  fi- 
nancial institutions.  Is  that  similar? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Many  of  them  are  loan 
guarantees,  and  much  of  that  money  is 
used  to  buy  American  products  and  is 
spent  right  here  in  the  United  States. 

Mr  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  Wherever 
it  is  spent,  it  is  tax  funds  taken  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr,  BELLMON,  That  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate. I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, because  those  are  loan  guarantees. 
If  the  loans  are  paid  back,  and  most  of 
them  are— the  record  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  is  a  good 
record— the  money  is  never  spent. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  the     be  any  payment  from  the  Treasury  un-     they  could  have  lasted  were  it  not  that 
money  never  comes  back  to  the  Federal     less  there  is  a  need.  over    the    years,    notwithstanding    very 
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indication  of  where  things  are  moving 
in  the  critical  field  of  export  promotion. 


the   U.S.   commitment   to   the   seventh 
quota    increase    of    the    International 

■Mnnpfarv     P^inri  •     anri     *5  7     hillion     in- 


of  support  during  times  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems. 

However,    we   also   face   serious    orob- 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  the 
money  never  comes  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  loan  ^arantee 
authority  never  leaves  the  Federal  Treais- 
ury. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Whatever 
money  goes  to  the  international  banldng 
institutions,  that  money  does  not  come 
back  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  No.  that  is  not  correct 
for  loan  guarantees.  If  the  loans  which 
are  made  are  paid,  and  most  of  them 
are — in  fact,  the  record  is  extremely 
good — the  money  never  leaves  the 
Treasury.  We  guarantee  the  loans;  and 
if  it  is  a  good  loan,  the  guarantee  is 
never  called  upon. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  I  ask  the 
Senator  this  question :  The  money  which 
Congress  appropriates  to  the  interna- 
tional banking  institutions,  once  that 
money  is  appropriated  and  goes  to  the  in- 
ternational banking  institutions,  regard- 
less of  whether  the  banking  institution 
collects  or  does  not  collect  from  the 
country  to  which  it  lends  the  money,  that 
money  never  comes  back  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  mis- 
taken. These  are  not  funds  which  outlay. 
This  is  budget  authority. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  not 
talking  about  loan  guarantees  now.  I  am 
talking  about  money  which  is  paid  in 
to  the  international  banking  institutions. 

Mr.  BELLMON  The  $23.4  biUion 
which  the  Senator  cited  is  budget  au- 
thority. No  money  will  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  for  loan  guarantees  unless  and 
until  the  borrowers  default  on  the  loans: 
and  up  to  now.  there  have  been  very  few 
defaults. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  A  part  of 
that  $23  billion — not  all  of  it.  by  any 
means  Is  the  Senator  saying  that  all  of 
that  is  loan  guarantees? 

Mr.  BELLMON  The  money  that  goes 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
loan  guarantees. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  talking 
about  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  not  able  at  this 
moment  to  differentiate  between  the 
amoimt  of  loan  guarantees  and  the 
amount  of  actual  appropriated  funds. 

Mr.  HARRY  F   BYRD.  JR.  All  right. 

Mr  BELLMON  But  the  budget  au- 
thority for  most  of  this  money  is  in  the 
loan  guarantee  category  and  is  never 
appropriated  unless  and  until  there  is  a 
need  for  it. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  New  York 
is  here.  , 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  sig- 
nificant figures  that  the  Senate  should 
be  aware  of.  whether  they  want  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  figures  or  not.  are 
right  here  on  page  38  In  1979  the  actual 
budget  authority  was  $8  7  billion  That 
increased  for  the  current  year.  1980.  to 
$15.2  billion.  That  has  increased  row  to 
$23.4  billion.  Those  are  huge  increases. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  As  I  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain, these  are  in  the  nature  of  one-time 
commitments  which  have  been  made  in 
prior  years  to  the  IMF  and  it  is  budget 
authority,  not  outlays.  There  will  never 


be  any  payment  from  the  Treasury  un- 
less there  is  a  need. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  terms 
of  the  increase  in  capital  in  the  World 
Bank  generally  call  for  90  percent  of  the 
increase  which  is  subscribed  to  by  agree- 
ment by  all  donor  countries,  including 
the  United  States  to  be  an  increase  of 
obligation,  not  expenditure.  In  other 
words,  if  there  is  such  defaults  in  the 
repayment  to  the  Bank  as  to  require 
more  than  the  capital  of  the  Bank  can 
pay.  including  from  its  default  contin- 
gency fund,  then  other  countries,  in- 
cluding our  own,  and  we  are  down  to 
around  20  to  25  percent  of  the  total,  may 
be  called  upon  to  make  payment  in  which 
case  we  will  have  to  appropriate  and 
that  would  be  taxpayers'  money.  Pres- 
ently it  is  an  underwriting,  a  subscrip- 
tion, not  an  appropriation. 

Now,  the  whole  history  of  the  World 
Bank — and  I  might  add  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  where  our  con- 
tribution takes  the  form  of  a  subscription 
to  quota  increases — which  is  now  roughly 
35  years,  shows  never  a  call  of  that  kind, 
and  the  compensating  factor,  I  might 
say  to  my  colleagues,  is  that  40  percent 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  is  now 
done  with  developing  countries  who  are 
enabled  to  maks  these  purchases  largely 
by  the  kind  of  Bank  support  which  is 
here  afforded.  We  are  talking  about  our 
export  and  impart  trade,  which  has  in- 
creased rapidly.  This  increase  is  not  done 
with  mirrors.  This  is  done  with  the  fact 
that  it  is  possible  to  finance  a  much  more 
trade-oriented  world  and  a  much  better 
world  from  the  financial  and  economic 
points  of  view,  through  our  contributions 
to  the  international  institutions  funded 
under  function  150.  Specifically  the  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  between  the 
1981  and  1980  budgets  relates  to  the  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  quota  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  that  was  re- 
cently negotiated  and  that  represents 
$5.5  billion  in  budget  authority  in  1981. 

The  increase  over  previous  years  is 
also  because  the  whole  world  has  grown 
enormously.  Our  gross  national  product 
is  now  roughly  $2.2  trillion.  Inflation  has 
made  it  grow,  a  much  bigger  trading 
world  has  made  it  grow,  and  generally 
speaking  a  much  richer  world  has  made 
it  grow. 

Now  what  has  happened  in  this  situa- 
tion is  that  the  world  has  grown,  we  have 
grown,  and  these  figures  have  grown.  We 
are  getting  much  better  breaks  than  we 
did  in  the  past  in  foreign  aid  because  now 
so  much  of  it  is  collaborative.  In  other 
words,  we  are  down  in  percentage  com- 
pared to  other  countries,  and  other  coun- 
tries are  coming  in,  and  I  might  say  that 
one  of  the  advantages  is  that  the  OPEC 
countries  are  coming  in  as  was  shown  in 
the  Witteveen  Facility  where  the  biggest 
subscription  was  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  issue  which  I  think  we  have 
always  faced  in  foreign  aid.  and  we  face 
it  today,  for  example,  in  the  large  pro- 
visions which  are  here  for  the  peace  pact 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  defense  is 
what  is  important  to  peace  rather  than 
how  much  would  we  spend  for  war. 

I  doubt  very  much  over  the  years  that 
these  programs  have  been  ongoing  that 


they  could  have  lasted  were  it  not  that 
over  the  years,  notwithstanding  very 
deep  opposition,  it  was  found  that  on 
the  whole  it  was  worthwhile  for  the 
United  States  to  go  this  route. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  yield  for  a 
question  ? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  still  have  the  floor,  and  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  a  question. 
When  Prime  Minister  Ohira  of  Japan 
met  with  us.  he  talked  about  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  to  double  or  even 
triple  some  of  their  development  assist- 
ance accounts.  He  said; 

We  are  doing  so  because  we  feel  it  essen- 
tial that  we  contribute  to  the  stability  of 
the  world,  particularly  in  those  areas  that 
are  so  likely  to  rupture,  and  we  have  to 
remember  that  most  of  the  wars  are  being 
fought  in  these  developing  areas  of  the 
world. 

When  the  Prime  Minister  of  a  hard- 
headed,  business-oriented  nation  and 
the  third  most  powerful  country,  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  on  Earth  today  says  that 
to  the  United  States,  what  would  be  the 
reaction  if  we  instead  reversed  ourselves 
and  actually  cut  back  development  as- 
sistance to  these  volatile  areas?  What 
would  be  the  impact  on  Japan  and  on 
EEC  countries  that  we  have  been  en- 
couraging to  give  more  assistance? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  The  reaction  would  be 
that  they  would  reverse  their  trend. 
What  the  Japanese  are  telling  us  today 
is  that  with  the  third  greatest  economy  in 
the  world  they  are  now  beginning  to  be 
prepared  to  take  their  proper  part  in 
dealing  with  the  world  financial  prob- 
lems and  if  we  are  going  to  opt  out  they 
would  be  the  first  to  opt  out.  too. 

Let  me  point  something  out  in  that 
regard:  In  1949,  after  the  war,  we  spent 
2.3  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct on  the  Marshall  Plan.  In  fiscal  year 
1980  we  expect  to  spend  three-tenths  of 
1  percent  for  comparable  aid  and  as- 
sistance. 

In  short,  because  of  the  mutuality  that 
has  taken  place,  the  United  States  share 
of  total  foreign  aid  has  gone  down  but 
because  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  world, 
and  international  trade  and  financial 
movements,  including  the  onerous  debt 
of  the  developing  countries  because  of  the 
chains  put  on  their  development  by  the 
OPEC  oil  price  increases,  the  dollar 
figure  has  gone  up  while  the  proportion 
of  our  resources  which  has  been  used 
for  the  purpose  has  gone  markedly  down. 
We  have  identified  these  programs  di- 
rectly with  national  security  and  it  con- 
tinues that  way  today  except  that  the 
burden  is  being  shared  today  far  more 
than  it  was  in  the  past.  A  drastic  reversal 
by  us  such  as  is  contemplated  bv  this 
amendment  will  have  a  very  drastic  ef- 
fect on  the  contributions  of  others. 

One  last  thing,  just  to  show  what  trade 
has  meant  in  this  picture: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  which  fi- 
nances American  exports  had  $200  mil- 
hon  in  outlays  in  the  budget  in  1979.  That 
is  up  to  $1.2  billion  today,  which  is  some 
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indication  of  where  things  are  moving 
in  the  critical  field  of  export  promotion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
distinguished  colleague  allow  me  time 
for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  am  understanding 
this  amendment,  imless  fimding  levels 
are  maintained  at  $23.4  bilhon  in  budget 
authority  and  $9.5  billion  in  outlays,  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  enforce  this  amend- 
ment without  cutting  security  aid  to 
Egypt,  Israel,  or  Turkey. 

Looking  at  the  national  security  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  of  America  what 
would  happen  if  we  cut  deeply  into  the 
security  assistance  for  Egypt,  Israel,  and 
Turkey? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Well,  all  of  those  coun- 
tries are  on  the  ragged  edge  financially, 
and  they  just  could  not  stand  it.  They 
just  could  not  do  it.  The  only  strong  en- 
clave militarily  in  the  Middle  East  would 
be  very  materially  damaged  by  this  situ- 
ation. I  think  that  in  the  present  status 
of  affairs  in  the  Middle  East,  which  is 
highly  unstable  anyhow,  it  would  be  very 
disastrous  for  U.S.  security. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  understand  furthermore 
that  about  $800  miUion  of  the  $1.1  billion 
in  outlays  eliminated  by  Senator  Byrd 
from  the  President's  request  would  have 
to  be  cut  from  such  programs  as  the  Mid- 
dle East  security  assistance.  Radio  Free 
Europe,  and  Food  for  Peace.  This  is  so 
because  the  President's  request  for  de- 
velopment programs  involves  only  $300 
million  in  spending  in  fiscal  1981.  What 
impact  would  this  reduction  have  on 
American  agriculture  if  Food  for  Peace 
were  cut?  What  impact  would  it  have 
upon  our  efforts  to  win  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  world  at  this  critical  time,  a 
time  when  it  is  important  that  we  get  our 
story  across  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  that 
we  get  our  story  into  the  Soviet  Union, 
into  Eastern  Europe,  into  Afghanistan, 
into  Iran.  What  would  happen  if  we 
slashed  Radio  Free  Europe,  Radio  Lib- 
erty, and  other  programs  that  are  carry- 
ing the  American  message,  the  message 
of  the  American  people  and  the  Ameri- 
can Government  to  those  particular 
areas? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  We  would  be  slashing  our 
own  security.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
means, 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  concur  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  budget  which  has 
been  put  together  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, which  certainly  had  no  particular 
ax  to  grind  for  foreign  aid  and  for  the 
programs  incorporated  in  function  150, 
is  tight  as  is  illustrated  by  this  debate, 
and  this  amendment,  therefore,  ought  to 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  New  York  and  my  friend 
from  Illinois  for  their  expansion.  They 
serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  have  a  better  understanding 
of  the  programs  than  do  many  other 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

But  to  get  right  to  the  point,  what  we 
have  here  is  an  increase  in  budget  au- 
thority of  $8.2  billion  total  for  the  pur- 
pose of  loan  guarantees;  $5.5  billion  for 


the  U.S.  commitment  to  the  seventh 
quota  increase  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund;  and  $2.7  billion  in- 
crease in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
These  fundings  are  primarily  to  help 
U.S.  exports,  and  in  that  way  help 
strengthen  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Now,  this  money  will  not  be  spent  un- 
less the  loans  are  defaulted,  and  the  rec- 
ord is  very  good.  The  loans  are  almost 
always  paid  off.  This  is  simply  a  U.S. 
guarantee  that  the  IMF  and  the  Export - 
Import  Bank  use  to  help  countries  that 
need  U.S.  products  be  in  position  to  buy 
these  products. 

I  point  out  that  the  actual  outlay 
figure  goes  down  from  $9.9  billion  in 
1980  to  $9.5  billion  in  1981.  Taking  into 
account  the  13,  14  or  15  percent  infla- 
tion we  are  experiencing,  this  is  a  very 
large  cut,  not  an  addition  but  a  very- 
large  cut,  in  real  dollars.  I  feel  the  Budg- 
et Committee  has  been  highly  respon- 
sible in  trying  to  hold  this  function 
down,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  the  chal- 
lenge which  has  been  made  that  we  are 
in  any  way  increasing  spending  here, 
even  though  the  BA  figiu-e  does  seem 
to  lead  to  that  conclusion. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  Senator  Byrd  would 
cut  $2.2  billion  in  BA  and  $0.5  billion 
from  our  budget  resolution. 

I  point  out  the  Budget  Committee  has 
already  substantially  cut  this  function 
below  the  President's  request  by  $600 
million  in  outlays  and  that,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  is  a  significant  reduc- 
tion from  the  1980  level. 

Senator  Byrd  does  not  specify  what 
programs  would  bear  his  cuts,  but  I 
would  point  out  that  he  is  inevitably  af- 
fecting a  large  variety  of  programs  that 
are  intimately  related  to  U.S.  global  pol- 
icy objectives.  These  include  such  pro- 
grams as  Middle  East  security  assist- 
ance, and  that  relates  directly  to  our 
access  to  Middle  East  oil. 

Also  it  would  likely  cut  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Food  for  Peace,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  programs  the  Sen- 
ator might  prefer  to  see  reduced  in  this 
function,  .such  as  AID  programs,  pay- 
ments to  international  organizations, 
and  multilateral  development  banks 
simply  do  not  offer  sufBcient  outlays  to 
stand  a  cut  of  this  magnitude.  Other 
programs,  such  as  aid  to  Turkey,  which 
is  a  vital  NATO  ally,  having  700.000  men 
in  imiform  arrayed  against  Soviet  ag- 
gression, could  also  be  threatened,  and 
that  is  one  outlay  I  believe  practically 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  wsmt 
to  protect. 

Private  U.S.  firms  are  already  feeling 
the  effect  of  congressional  action  lim- 
iting funding  for  the  Export-Import 
Bank's  promotion  of  exports  of  U.S. 
products  throughout  the  world.  I  would 
not  care  to  place  an  additional  burden 
on  the  ability  of  U.S.  business  to  com- 
pete with  foreign  companies  subsidized 
by  their  governments  as  the  proposed 
amendment  would  likely  do. 

I  would  further  note,  in  response  to 
claims  that  our  domestic  programs  are 
in  trouble  and  that  we  should  cut  for- 
eign programs,  that  those  foreign  pro- 
grams traditionally  lack  a  constituency 


of  support  during  times  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic problems. 

However,  we  also  face  serious  prob- 
lems around  the  world,  again  related  pri- 
marily to  the  energy  supply.  Although 
some  Members  may  feel  that  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  bear  no  perceptible 
relation  to  those  problems,  the  facts  are 
to  the  contrary.  There  is  a  t«idency  to 
be  frustrated  when  we  see  third  world 
governments,  who  have  been  recipients  of 
so  much  U.S.  aid  in  the  past,  go  through 
periods  of  cultural  or  religious  turmoil 
during  which  vilification  oi  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  prime  results 
But  very  often  those  governments  turn 
around  and  become  our  friends.  We  are 
seeing  that  happen  now  in  countries 
that  most  Members  would  recognize. 

Also  it  is  important  to  me,  represent- 
mg  an  agricultural  State,  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  the  largest  growth  m 
demand  for  U.S.  farm  products  is  coming 
from  the  third  world  where  these  pro- 
grams have  such  an  important  effect. 

I  beheve  the  United  States  reaps  a 
long-term  benefit  from  programs  such  as 
Public  Law  480  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  As  unpopular  as  the  multilateral 
banks  often  appear  to  be,  it  is  a  proven 
fact  that  the  United  States  realizes  a  re- 
turn of  significant  proportions  from  this 
investment. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  dollar  the 
United  States  puts  into  the  banks  brings 
to  the  United  States  $3  from  procure- 
ment by  the  developing  countries  that 
receive  loans  from  this  international 
lending.  These  countries  pay  back  those 
loans  as  they  come  due. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  already 
placed  restraints  upon  this  function  that 
will  require  a  good  measure  of  Senate 
discipline  to  maintain.  The  inclination  to 
support  several  popular  programs  will 
have  to  be  resisted.  I  do  not  support  an 
effort  to  make  the  task  harder  and  to 
threaten  international  programs  during 
this  time  of  global  uncertainty. 

To  sum  up.  Mr  President,  if  we  want 
other  governments  to  help  bear  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  stable  world,  if  we  want 
access  to  world  markets  for  U.S.  prod- 
ucts, and  if  we  want  access  to  Middle 
East  oil,  we  simply  cannot  go  along  with 
cuts  such  as  Senator  Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr.. 
proposes  in  function  150. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR  .  addressed 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYEiD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufiBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia <Mr  Randolph  I  be  listed  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  so  much  talk  which 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  amend- 
ment that  I  just  want  to  take  a  couple  of 
minutes — I  will  not  be  long. 
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It  was  mentioned  that  this  proposal 
does   not  specify   where  the  reduction 


Mr  HARRY  F.  BYTID.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  take  just  a  moment  to  read 


we  are  not  a  line  itemizing  committee, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
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[RoUcall  Vote  No.  92  Leg.) 

VF.A.'? 2fl 


How  are  we  postured  now,  from  a  de- 
fensive or  a  deterrence  point  of  view?  We 


we  think  a  balance  can  be  achieved  this 
year.  The  added  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
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It  was  mentioned  that  this  proposal 
does  not  specify  where  the  reduction 
shall  be  made  in  function  150.  and  that 
is  correct.  As  I  stated  in  my  opening  re- 
marks, the  Budget  Committee  quite 
properly  has  not  specified  spending  lev- 
els for  the  various  foreign  aid  activities 
in  the  function,  nor  do  I. 

The  Budget  Committee  and  I  both 
leave  that  to  the  authori2ang  committees 
and  the  appropriating  committees. 

The  Senator  from  Dlinois  'Mr.  Percy)  . 
If  I  heard  him  correctly,  said  this  would 
reduce  spending  by  $800  million.  That 
certainly  is  not  correct.  The  amendment 
proposed  and  now  before  this  Senate 
would  reduce  outlays  for  international 
affairs  from  $9.5  biUion  to  $9  billion. 
That  is  a  reduction  of  a  little  more  than 
5  percent    Is  that  unreasonable? 

The  amendment  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate would  reduce  budget  authority  from 
$23.4  billion  to  $21.2  billion,  less  than  10 
percent.  Is  that  unreasonable?  I  do  not 
think  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  other  Sena- 
tors are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  desire 
some  time? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes.  just  2  or  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HOT  .LINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  heard 
the  questions  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia:  Is  that  unreasonable?  Is  5  per- 
cent unreasonable?  Is  10  percent  unrea- 
sonable? 

The  question  is  not  whether  it  is  rea- 
sonable or  unreasonable.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  $4  or  $3.98.  We  are  dealing 
with  what  it  means  in  the  ultimate. 

We  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  it 
means  a  great  deal.  For  example,  there 
has  been  added  into  this  budget  approx- 
imately $4  billion,  because  we  have 
changed  between  1979  and  1980  the 
budget  procedure  for  handling  some  of 
Exim's  programs  in  new  budget  author- 
ity. Now,  that  means  real  business  for 
the  United  States. 

Similarly,  there  has  been  budgeted, 
which  was  not  budgeted  before,  $5.5  bil- 
lion—it is  right  here  on  the  chart,  $5.- 
537,839,000— for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  capital  increase.  That 
has  not  been  budgeted  before. 

As  to  the  outlays,  when  you  take  an 
item  as  large,  for  example,  as  the  whole 
bilateral  economic  foreign  aid.  all  the  bi- 
lateral functional  accounts  add  up  to  $1.4 
billion.  Now,  the  cash  outlay  in  1981  in 
that  is  only  $117  million.  So  when  you 
cut  $500  million  and  it  is  directed  at  that 
item  that  could  cut  it  all  and  more  out 
the  whole  ball  of  wax. 

Those  are  the  dangers  and  the  dlflB- 
culty  of  the  idea  of  just  coming  in  here 
at  the  last  minute  and  just  cutting  it 
down  without  the  considered  judgment 
which  was  made  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee—and in  terms  of  function  150.  the 
judgment  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee as  to  what  it  means  to  American 
security  and  as  to  what  it  means  to  the 
American  buainess  and  financial  system 


Mr,  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  take  just  a  moment  to  read 
some  figures  on  page  38  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

In  fiscal  year  1979,  the  actual  outlays 
for  international  affairs  totaled  $6.1  bil- 
lion. The  proposal  before  the  Senate  to- 
day is  to  raise  that  to  $9.5  billion;  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  2  years  in  outlays.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  budget  authority. 
In  outlays. 

Now.  if  anyone  wants  to  justify  In- 
creasing foreign  aid  outlays  by  50  per- 
cent in  2  years,  well  it  suits  for  me  to  go 
ahead  and  justify  it.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  not  going  to  vote  for  any  such 
thing  as  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  a  minute  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  a  function 
150  table  showing  examples  of  the  types 
of  cuts  that  would  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  achieve  an  additional  outlay  cut 
of  $500  million  on  top  of  the  $600  mil- 
lion reduction  already  made  by  the  com- 
mittee. This  was  prepared  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  does  not  reflect  all  of 
CBO's  estimating  differences,  but  it  pre- 
sents an  accurate  picture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FUNCTION    150— FISCAL  YEAR   1981-PmOR  YEAR  VERSUS 
CURRENT  YEAR  OUTLAYS 

fin  millionj  of  dollarsl  I 


Program 


Outlays 

commined 

from  piior 

years 


Outlays 
from 

current 
year 


Total 
outlays 


Security  related 9.00«  3.566  12.569 

Narcotics  control       32  10  42 

Public  Law  WO  food  aid 0  1.229  M.229 

Relujeeaid 81  427  508 

Assessed  UN  dust 152  427  579 

Exim 1.737  0  1.737 

Operatint  eipenses: 

State 160  902  1,062 

Peace  Corps 23  89  112 

ACOA 5  13  18 

Board  for  International 

Broadcasting 3  99  101 

ICA 100  353  453 

ITC 1  16  17 

lOCA^AID 56  226  282 

AID  foreign  Service  Re- 
tirement    0  25  25 

Miscellaneous 3  11  14 

Eichange  stabilization  Fund  S44  0  -544 
Development         assistance 
(other    than    Public    Law 
480); 
Multilateral       Develop- 
ment Banks    894  58  952 

International    organiza- 
tions   105  134  239 

ISTC 12  13  25 

Sahel 41  9  50 

ASHA 13  2  15 

AID  functional  accounts.  943  63  1,006 

Disaster  assistance 33  10  43 

lAF 8  8  16 

Tfustlunds 8  17  25 

Subtotal 314 

Total 12.878  7.706  20,584 

Offsetting  receipts 10.  499 

Net 10.085 


<  Executive  branch  figures. 
■  Net  outlays. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  em- 
phaizing  those  items  on  the  table,  the 
way  it  works  out  is  that  only  $300  mil- 
lion can  be  reduced  in  development  as- 
sistance other  than  Public  Law  480.  Since 


we  are  not  a  line  itemizing  committee, 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  some  $800  million  would 
have  to  be  cut  from  such  programs  as  the 
Middle  East  ( Egypt,  Israel,  Turkey ) ,  se- 
curity assistance,  Radio  Free  Europe. 
Food  for  Peace,  State  Department  con- 
sular and  passport  services  which  have 
already  been  cut,  and  the  Export- Import 
Bank.  Senator  Percy  just  made  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  we  tried  a  new  initiative 
at  the  behest  of  tiie  Finance  Committee, 
among  others.  Last  year,  the  Finance 
Committee  recommended  that  they  move 
forward  on  the  President's  trade  agree- 
ment program  and  trade  treaty  and 
ratify  it  until  we  almost  had  at  one  time 
a  Department  of  International  Trade. 
And  then  they  compromised  by  desig- 
nating within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce the  Under  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Trade,  with  three  assistants,  a 
whole  new  endeavor,  and  an  oCBce  in 
Geneva.  And  right  now  they  are  trying, 
for  example,  to  sell  planes  overseas  and 
compete  and  bring  up  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  establish  the  dollar.  We  have 
the  Eximbank  and  many  industries 
coming  forward  and  saying  we  have  too 
little  money  in  there  right  this  very 
minute. 

So  I  think  the  committee  has  done 
about  as  good  a  job  and  about  as  con- 
servative a  job  as  possibly  could  be  done. 
Any  other  cuts  would  be  irresponsible. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the 
Senator  from  Texas  '  Mr.  Bentsen  ) .  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Biden  ) ,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LoNGi .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Zorinsky),  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  the  Senator  from  South  DaJcota 
'Mr.  Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Are  there  any  Senators  who 
have  not  yet  voted  who  wish  to  cast  a 
vote  now? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  50,  as  follows: 
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IRollcall  Vote  No.  92  Ueg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pro  xm  ire 

Boren 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Buraick 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Humplirey 

Schwetker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Slennis 

DeConcml 

Laxalt 

Stone 

Bagieton 

McClure 

Talmadge 

Exon 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Gam 

Nelson 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

Nunn 

NAYS— 50 

Warner 

Bellmen 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Morgan 

Bradley 

Heinz 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Holungs 

Percy 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Pryor 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Riegie 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Culver 

Kassebaum 

Schmltt 

Den  forth 

Leahy 

Stallord 

Dole 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Domenicl 

Lugar 

Stewart 

Durenberger 

Magnuson 

Taongas 

Durkin 

Mathlas 

Williams 

Port 

Matsunaga 

Young 

Glenn 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Baker 

Cohen 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Gravel 

Pressler 

Bayh 

Hart 

Sunpson 

Bentsen 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Blden 

Long 

Tower 

Church 

Moynlhan 

Weicker 

Cochran 

Muskle 

Zorinsky 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr.  (UP  amendment  No.  1055)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

THE  NEED  FOR  INCREASED  DEFENSE  SPENDING 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  implored  our  financial 
leaders  in  the  administration  to  balance 
the  budget.  My  premise  is  simple — we 
must  not  spend  more  than  we  receive  in 
revenues.  I  have  previously  introduced 
into  the  Senate  legislation  calling  for  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  will  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget.  That 
legislation  is  still  in  committee.  This  year 
the  President  has  finally  received  and 
accepted  some  sound  advice — the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  should  be  balanced.  The 
deficit  spending  of  this  administration 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  runaway 
infiation  all  of  us  are  experiencing. 

Now,  where  has  all  of  that  deficit 
spending  gone  these  past  few  years?  It 
has  gone  to  social  and  other  nondefense 
programs.  The  classic  statistics  have 
been  reported  many  times  here  on  the 
Senate  floor :  spending  for  health  care  up 
2.500  percent;  spending  for  housing  up 
2,800  percent;  spending  for  social  serv- 
ice programs  up  2,000  percent;  spending 
for  jobs  programs  up  1,700  percent.  Yet 
over  the  same  time  period  defense  spend- 
ing rose  only  112  percent.  Until  the  mld- 
slxtles,  defense  and  social  programs  had 
roughly  equal  shares  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Toiday  these  nondefense  areas 
have  skyrocketed  from  being  a  1-to-l 
ratio  to  over  a  4-to-l  ratio.  From  1968  to 
1979  we  have  had  a  steady  decline  in  de- 
fense expenditures  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  from  9  percent  in 
1968  to  4.6  percent  in  1979. 


How  are  we  postured  now,  from  a  de- 
fensive or  a  deterrence  point  of  view?  We 
are  postured  miserably.  We  have  a  short- 
fall in  virtually  every  area.  We  need  more 
of  everything — more  ships,  more  planes, 
more  submarines,  more  tanks,  more  heli- 
copters. Our  military  strength,  our  de- 
fensive edge  has  withered  away.  Our 
leaders  hope  we  have  parity,  both  stra- 
tegic and  tactical,  with  our  enemies.  We 
do  not.  Our  enemies  know  it.  We  see  ad- 
venturism everywhere.  We  see  it  not  only 
in  Afghanistan  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  but 
in  our  own  backyard,  in  Latin  America. 
We  can  expect  to  see  more  adventurism, 
not  less.  We  can  expect  to  be  called  upon 
by  our  allies  for  help  throughout  the 
world.  We  must  protect  our  sources  of  oil, 
the  lifeblood  of  our  energy  intensive 
economy. 

We  have  yet  another  problem  which 
permeates  throughout  our  military-  serv- 
ices— that  of  inadequate  pay  and  bene- 
fits. We  are  losing  our  trained  middle- 
grade  personnel.  The  facts  are  simple. 
They  can  make  more  money  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  With  infiation  running  ramp- 
ant, they  see  departure  from  the  service 
as  the  only  solution. 

This  must  be  the  year  we  turn  the  cor- 
ner on  defense  spending.  This  must  be 
the  year  we  solve  the  military  pay  prob- 
lem and  this  must  be  the  year  we  start 
to  rebuild  our  defensive  forces  and 
strengthen  our  deterrence  capability.  Our 
greatest  social  need  is  to  preserve  our 
freedom  and  counter  aggression.  There 
is  no  other  logical,  reasonable  alterna- 
tive. 

Whereas  the  percentage  we  have  been 
spending  on  defense  as  a  function  of 
GNP  has  been  decreasing  steadily  since 
1968,  we  must  now  reverse  that  trend 
and  have  a  sustained  buildup  in  defense 
spending  over  the  next  5  to  7  years.  I 
thoroughly  support  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  recommendation  to 
increase  the  budget  authority  $11.8  bil- 
lion above  the  President's  revised  Jan- 
uary budget  request,  submitted  on  Mon- 
day, March  31.  1980.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Budget  Committee  adopted  most  of 
the  recommended  increase. 

Have  we  forgotten  about  the  need  to 
balance  the  budget?  Absolutely  not.  Af- 
ter many  years  of  increased  spending  on 
social  programs  the  time  has  come  to 
reverse  our  Nation's  priorities.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  need  tax  increases  in  these 
inflationary  times.  We  do  need  to  tighten 
our  belts  in  spending  on  .social  and  other 
nondefense  progrsmis.  In  this  year's 
budget  request  the  welfare  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  must  be  our  No.  1  priority. 

BALANCED    BUDGET    NOT    LIKELY 

•  Mr,  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
year's  budget  process  has  been  unfold- 
ing, I  have  been  increasingly  concerned 
about  the  preoccupation  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  with  showing  a  balanced 
budget.  I  am  one  of  those  who  has  been 
calling  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
stop  spending  in  deficit  as  long  as  I  have 
been  in  Congress;  I  want  a  balanced 
budget  as  much  as  anyone,  but  I  am  also 
convinced  tb^tt  given  the  present  eco- 
nomic situation  and  under  prevailing 
policies,  we  are  only  kidding  ourselves  if 


we  think  a  balance  can  be  achieved  this 
year  The  added  cost  to  the  Treasury  of 
unemployment  and  welfare  payments 
which  will  result  from  the  economic 
downturn,  together  with  revenue  losses 
which  will  occur  mean  that  the  deficit 
will  grow  faster  than  we  can  cut  spend- 
ing to  achieve  a  balance. 

I  might  note  the  recession  we  have  en- 
tered is  the  result  of  policies  fostered  and 
nurtured  by  Congress  and  the  present 
administration.  It  could  have  been 
avoided,  but  Congress  has  waited  until 
the  nth  hour  to  address  the  problem. 
And  even  now  the  action  contemplated 
is  inadequate  and  its  benefits  apocryphal. 
What  we  needed  3  years  ago  was  a  tax 
cut:  what  we  need  this  year  is  a  tax  cut. 
The  exercise  we  are  undergoing  pres- 
ently to  pass  a  balanced  budget  on  paper 
is  of  substantive  value  only  insofar  as  its 
psychological  effect  on  the  American 
f>eople — of  giving  them  the  impression 
Congress  and  the  administration  are  dis- 
playing fiscal  restraint.  But  what  will 
the  psychological  effect  be  when  rather 
than  bemg  in  balance,  spending  for  tliis 
year  is  again  in  deficit,  and  there  is  no 
improvement  in  either  unemployment  or 
inflation?  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  will  be  devastating. 

The  following  item  appeared  recently 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  I  think 
it  draws  attention  to  what  I  mean.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  that  a  letter  I  wrote  to  Business 
Week  magazine  be  printed  as  well. 

The  material  follows: 
Recession  Fears  Seen  HtrRTiNG  Bm  to 
Balance  Budget,  CtrsB  Intxation 
WAaHiNGTON. — The  likelihood  of  a  deeper- 
than-expected  recession  Is  casting  a  long 
shsulow  over  the  government's  latest  effort  to 
curb  inflation  by  cutting  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

Even  as  Congress  gets  down  to  the  hard 
work  of  shaping  a  projected  budget  surplus 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  Oct  1,  adminis- 
tration offlclais  and  lawmakers  are  l)eglnnlng 
to  realize  that  the  arrival  of  the  long-ex- 
pected recession  could  make  their  taak  Im- 
possible and  soon  force  them  to  ponder  new 
tax  and  spending  policies.  In  the  end.  some 
expect,  the  hope  of  a  surplus  by  fiscal  1981 
will  give  way  to  yet-another  budget  deficit. 
With  Inflation  still  raging,  the  administra- 
tion hSLsn't  even  set  up  a  task  force  to  con- 
sider broad  antl -recession  policies  because 
It  fears  such  a  step  would  erode  the  credi- 
bility of  Its  campaign  against  Inflation  "As 
long  as  Inflation  remains  so  high,  the  finan- 
cial markets  will  be  watching  our  moves  very 
carefully."  a  Treasury  official  says.  "Right 
now,  there  Is  very  little  anyone  can  do  to 
break  out  of  the  balanced-budget  mode  " 

But  in  private,  worried  economic  policy 
makers  and  congressional  leaders  concede 
that  rising  unemployment  could  have  them 
groping  by  midsummer  to  find  w%ya  to  fight 
recession  and  Inflation  simultaneously  The 
Labor  Department  will  publish  the  unem- 
ployment figures  for  April  this  morning,  and 
government  officials  are  nervously  bracing  for 
a  sharp  rise  from  March's  6.2%  rate.  Although 
some  relaxation  of  the  budget-cutting  disci- 
pline would  seem  inevitable,  offlclais  Increas- 
ingly think  that  the  best  way  to  wage  such 
a  two-front  war  Is  with  a  tax  cut  designed 
to  reduce  payroll  (Social  Security)  taxes  and 
encourage  business  Investment 

At  the  White  House,  a  top  strategist  says: 
"If  the  economy  really  begins  to  weaken  seri- 
ously, there's  no  way  we're  going  to  balance 
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the  budget   We're  going  to  haye  a  tax  cut.     well,  could  fall  sharply  If  executives  become      fiscal    1981.   But   more  and  more   legislators 

but  we  can  t  breathe  a  word  about  It  now."         unduly  alarmed  about  the  economic  outlook,      seem   receptive  to  the  argument,  put  forth 

WELCOME   IN   CONGRESS  Unfortunately,  government  analysts  con-      by  business  groups  and  most  congressional 
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my  Republican  colleagues  and  I  have  adopted 
a  declaration  of  policy  calling  also  for  a 
iimtt.nttnn    on    federal   outlavs  as  a   oercent- 


HoLLiNcs)  that  we  come  in  at  9:15.  that    6  hours,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the 
we  have  one   15-minute  order  for  Mr.    conference   report,   Mr.   President,    the 
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the  budget   We're  going  to  have  a  tax  cut. 
but  we  can  t  breathe  a  word  about  It  now." 

WELCOMZ     tN    CONGRESS 

Reflecting  the  views  of  many  on  Capitol 
HUl.  Rep.  Paul  Simon,  an  Illinois  E>emo- 
crat.  deems  it  "probable"  that  Congress  will 
end  up  voting  a  tax  reduction  in  this  elec- 
tion year.  And  an  aide  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  adds :  "If  Carter  breaks 
and  proposes  a  tax  cut.  Congress  will  leap 
40  feet  Into  the  air  to  catch  that  lamb  chop." 

For  the  moment,  however,  President  Car- 
ter and  his  economic  advisers  are  concen- 
trating on  pushing  through  Congress  $15  bil- 
lion In  cuts  In  the  record  budget  submitted 
m  January  for  fiscal  1981 — though  spending 
still  would  rise  sharplv-  from  this  year.  At 
the  same  time,  officials  are  devising  Inexpen- 
sive— and  probably  Inadequate — ways  to  help 
especially  hard-hit  economic  sectors  such  as 
housing  and  farming. 

The  administration  Is  also  keeping  close 
tabs  on  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  and  his  col- 
leagues at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Ad- 
ministration officials  hope  that  the  Fed.  as 
promised,  win  continue  to  allow  Interest  rates 
to  fall  quickly  as  demand  for  monev  and 
credit  eases  But  they  are  concerned  about 
a  decline  in  the  nation  s  basic  money  supply 
In  recent  weeks.  "The  Fed  certainly  doesn't 
want  that"  happening  as  a  recession  un- 
folds, a  senior  administration  economist 
says.  "It  should  provide  enough  bank  reserves 
to  prevent  the  money  supply  from  falling  " 

Treasury  Secretary  G  William  Miller  has 
been  saying  recently  that  should  the  reces- 
sion prove  worse  than  anticipated,  the  ad- 
ministration would  prefer  that  "relief"  come 
first  from  monetary  policy,  though  he  doesn't 
rule  out  an  eventual  tax  cut.  In  the  view  of 
administration  analysts,  the  recent  decline  In 
the  money  supply  gives  the  Fed  room  to  ease 
up  later  this  year  and  still  remain  within  Its 
target  ranges  for  monetary  growth. 

PLANNERS'  OUTLOOK 

Administration  planners  believe  that  the 
recession  will  be  longer  and  deeper  than  the 
mild  and  short"  downturn  forecast  by  Mr 
Carter.  While  offclals  are  uncertain  how  bad 
the  recession  will  prove,  they  don't  expect 
one  as  severe  as  the  1973-75  slump,  the  sharp- 
est since  the  1930s,  mainly  because  Invento- 
ries remain  lean  and  a  big  liquidation  won't 
be  required 

•It's  still  possible  we  could  come  out  with 
a  mild  recession,  but  it  looks  Increasingly 
unlikely."  an  administration  forecaster  says 
Though  lofty  interest  rates  have  begun  eas- 
ing slightly,  this  analyst  still  warns:  "The 
outlook  for  housing  is  a  lot  gloomier  with  16 
percent  mortgaee  rates  than  it  was  with  13 
percent  rates  Were  getting  economic  effects 
of  high  interest  rates  we  haven't  seen  before. 
We're  wiping  out  some  auto  dealers  and  farm- 
ers. We  don't  really  know  what  kind  of  dam- 
age these  Interest  rates  are  going  to  create." 

This  economist  looks  for  a  recession  In 
which  "real"  gross  national  product— the  to- 
UI  output  of  goods  and  services,  adjusted 
for  inflation  declines  between  2  percent  and 
3  percent  from  peak  to  trough,  compared  with 
1  percent  decline  that  the  administration 
projected  a  month  ago.  The  drop  during  the 
six  recessions  since  World  War  II  averaged 
2,7  percent;  that  in  1973-75  was  5  7  percent. 

Administration  analysts  are  also  figuring 
on  a  sharper  rise  in  unemplovment  than  they 
forecast  in  March  They  now  see  the  Jobless 
rate,  currently  6  2  percent,  increasing  to  per- 
haps 7  75  percent  by  year-end  rather  than  to 
7,25  percent  "Unemployment  could  start  rU- 
ing  pretty  fast."  a  government  economist 
warns 

A  major  fear  of  administration  policy  plan- 
ners is  that  all  the  talk  of  a  deeper-than-an- 
tlclpated  recession  may  itself  e.xacerbate  the 
slump.  Officials  worry,  for  example,  that  busi- 
ness investment,  which  has  been  holding  up 


well,  could  fall  sharply  If  executives  become 
unduly  alarmed  about  the  economic  outlook. 

Unfortunately,  government  analysts  con- 
cede, the  recession  won't  return  inflation  to 
satisfactory  levels.  Administration  officials 
believe  that  consumer  prices,  which  surged 
at  an  18  percent  annual  rate  In  the  first  quar- 
ter, could  still  be  rising  at  around  a  10  per- 
cent rate  at  year-end. 

Against  this  grim  economic  backdrop,  bal- 
ancing the  budget  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult. As  layoffs  accelerate,  the  government's 
tax  revenues  decline.  And  government  spend- 
ing shoots  up  automatically  as  more  people 
begin  collecting  Jobless  benefits  and  welfare 
payments.  According  to  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates,  federal  outlays  for  such  pro- 
grams rise  between  $5  billion  and  $7  billion 
over  a  fiscal  year  with  every  extra  percentage 
point  of  unemployment.  That  same  percent- 
age-point rise  would  reduce  revenues  by 
about  $20  billion. 

Beyond  that,  a  deeper-than-expected  re- 
cession could  alter  the  political  climate  in 
Congress  and  strengthen  the  hand  of  legisla- 
tors most  resistant  to  the  domestic  spending 
cuts  currently  being  planned.  As  one  Treas- 
ury Department  official  puts  it.  rising  Job- 
lessness would  give  congressional  appropria- 
tions committees  a  "bludgeon  "  for  use  In 
battling  cuts  contained  in  the  spring  budget 
resolution,  which  Congress  is  forging  now. 
"There's  no  question."  adds  Rep  Stephen 
Solarz.  a  New  York  Democrat  and  a  leading 
liberal  on  the  House  Budget  Committee, 
"that  a  deterioration  of  the  economy  will  re- 
sult in  much  broader  support  for  restoration 
of  many  of  the  cuts"  approved  by  the  Senate 
and  House  Budget  Committee, 

FOCUS    ON    BUDGET    CtTTS 

As  many  observers  see  It,  one  focus  of 
attention  inevitably  will  be  budget  cuts  cur- 
rently planned  In  programs  specifically  de- 
signed to  counter  the  effects  of  recession. 
Some  examples:  public-service  Jobs,  "coun- 
tercyclical" aid  to  localities,  community  de- 
velopment aid  and  youth-Job  programs. 

Thus,  a  big  question  Is  whether  Congress 
win  adopt  procedures.  Included  in  the 
budget  resolutions  of  both  houses,  to  enforce 
the  resolutions'  spending  limits  as  expendi- 
ture bills  move  through  their  respective 
committees.  Those  procedures  will  be  hotly 
debated  in  Congress. 

If  the  budget-discipline  procedures  are 
scuttled,  as  many  predict.  It  will  add  to  the 
growing  sense  among  congressional  observ- 
ers that  the  current  frenzy  to  balance  the 
budget  will  eventually  prove  futile.  "My  pro- 
jection," Rep.  Simon  of  Illinois  says,  "Is  that 
well  have  a  balanced  budget  in  the  first 
budget  resolution,  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
second  (fall)  resolution,  and  a  big  deficit 
by  March  of  1981." 

Meanwhile.  Congress  must  rely  on  official 
budget  projections,  which  still  assume  a 
relatively  mild  and  short  recession.  Thus, 
balancing  the  budget  on  paper  now  is  an 
easy — and  politically  expedient— exercise,  at 
least  until  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  revise  their  projec- 
tions In  July. 

BACK    TO    OLD    WAYS? 

"Given  the  depth  of  commitment  right 
now  to  balancing  the  budget,"  a  House  staff 
aide  says,  "people  here  will  generally  stick 
with  the  existing  exercise  until  It  runs  Its 
course."  Then,  he  adds,  "we  could  very  well 
be  back  Into  the  old  economics,  responding 
to  recession  through  budget  deficits  and  tax 
cuts." 

The  bettings  seems  to  be,  though,  that  this 
time  the  emphasis  will  be  on  tax  reductions 
rather  than  Increased  spending  to  combat 
recession.  That's  a  little  Ironic,  since  con- 
gressional leaders  have  been  saying  for 
months  that  a  tax  cut  this  year  must  be 
predicated  on  a  projected  budget  surplus  in 


fiscal  1981.  But  more  and  more  legislate™ 
seem  receptive  to  the  argument,  put  forth 
by  business  groups  and  most  congressional 
Republicans,  that  "supply-side"  tax  cuts 
designed  to  spur  productivity  could  ease  the 
recession  without  worsening  Inflation  as 
much  as  a  burst  of  spending  would. 

"If  we're  going  to  put  billions  into  the 
economy  to  stimulate  it,"  says  Cliff  Massa 
of  the  National  Association  of  Manufactur- 
ers, "we  think  it  should  be  a  long-term  pro- 
ductive kind  of  stimulus.  And  the  political 
mood  has  changed,  at  least  enough  so  we're 
in  the  debate  now," 

Adds  a  confident  business  lobbyist:  "I'm 
telling  my  associates  that  if  the  recession  Is 
as  severe  as  It  looks,  then  I  could  easily  con- 
ceive of  a  tax  cut  of  $20  billion  or  $25  billion 
or  $30  billion  on  the  President's  desk  before 
Election  Day," 

Not  everyone  shares  that  view,  however, 
"The  prospect  of  a  tax  cut  In  fiscal  1981  Is 
very  slim,"  a  Senate  staff  aide  says,  "There 
is  a  lot  of  interest  in  supply-side  tax  cuts, 
but  that  Intere-st  doesn't  exceed  the  Interest 
in  a  balanced  budget. 

Meanwhile,  administration  officials  con- 
tinue monitoring  problem  sectors  of  the 
economy  and  searching  for  ways  to  ease  the 
pain  of  recession  without  providing  "new 
money."  Thus,  the  administration  recently 
embraced  a  congressional  plan  to  aid  the 
slumping  housing  industry  with  $165  million 
In  money  appropriated  by  Congress  in  1974 
but  never  used. 

HOUSINC-An)    PLAN 

Under  the  plan,  which  seems  headed  for 
quick  passage,  the  government  would  ex- 
tend mortgage  subsidies  to  middle-Income 
home  buyers  in  hopes  of  stimulating  con- 
struction of  up  to  100,000  housing  units. 
However,  home  builders  insist  that  this  pack- 
age is  commg  too  late  to  prevent  1980  from 
becoming  their  worst  year  since  1959,  when 
record-keeping  on  the  present  basis  began; 
the  builders  see  this  years  housing  starts 
slipping   below  one   million   units. 

Another  example  of  the  modest  approach 
to  recession  fighting  Is  a  request  by  federal 
banking  regulators  for  new  legislative  au- 
thority to  approve  Interstate  banking  ac- 
quisitions in  emergencies.  The  regulators 
want  to  be  able  to  authorize  bank  holding 
companies  to  reach  across  state  lines  to  ac- 
quire failed  commercial  banks  or  savings 
banks  and  to  let  savings  and  loan  holding 
companies  similarly  acquire  failed  savings 
associations  or  savings  banks. 

But,  as  one  economic  planner  puts  it, 
"the  big  question  is  how  long"  such  small 
steps  will  be  deemed  sufficient  by  an  admin- 
istration under  increasing  pressure  to  com- 
bat recession  as  well  as  Inflation 

March  19.  1980. 
Editor  Business  Week, 
MrGraw-Hill  Building, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Sir:  It  is  not  "Curtains  for  the  GOP 
Tax  Cut"  as  your  March  17  issue  stated  In 
Washington  Outlook. 

The  thrust  of  the  story  Is  that  Republi- 
cans In  Congress  have  abandoned  their 
drive  for  a  tax  cut  this  year  In  favor  of  the 
effort  to  balance  the  federal  budget.  As  one 
who  has  been  closely  Involved  in  recent, 
intense  deliberations  to  perfect  a  strong  GOP 
program  to  stop  inflation  I  can  say  un- 
equlvocably,  "  'taint  so,'  " 

We  all  agree  it  Is  imperative  the  federal 
government  adopt  and  stick  to  a  policy  of 
spending  no  more  than  It  takes  In  as  revenue. 
But  the  need  to  limit  the  share  of  private 
resources  consumed  by  pnvernment  is  equally 
If  not  more  Important.  Manipulation  of  de- 
mand which  continues  to  preoccupy  the 
majority  of  economists  and  politicians  Is 
simply  not  responsive  to  a  situation  in  which 
lagging  productivity  Is  crucial.  That  Is  why 
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my  Republican  colleagues  and  I  have  adopted 
a  declaration  of  policy  calling  also  for  a 
limitation  on  federal  outlays  as  a  percent- 
age of  GNP,  and  tax  cuts  which  raise  Incen- 
tives to  save  and  which  will  Increase  the 
productive  efforts  of  business  and  workers. 

The  current  economic  crisis  demands 
something  more  substantial  than  the  super- 
ficial effort  to  provide  a  psychological  sym- 
bol of  fiscal  restraint.  This  Is  especially 
true  when  the  method  employed  in  attempt- 
ing to  balance  the  budget  Is  to  raise  taxes. 
And  given  the  present  economic  realities, 
I  am  convinced  we  will  not  even  come  close 
to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  unless  taxes 
are  cut  substantially  to  raise  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  economy. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  policies  based 
more  on  symbols  than  substance,  of  deci- 
sions made  for  political  expedience  rather 
than  the  good  of  the  nation;  so  are  others 
In  Congress,  and  so  are  the  American  peo- 
ple! The  Republican  push  for  a  tax  cut  Is 
not  dead!  It  Is  more  Important  than  ever, 
and  we  will  continue  to  fight  for  It!^ 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"niD.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  understood  that  the  Senate,  on 
tomorrow  morning,  would  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10.  Under  that  agreement,  there  are 
6  hours  for  debate.  It  is  not  anticipated 
that  the  full  6  hours  will  be  taken.  I  won- 
der if  I  may  inquire  of  Mr.  Boren  and 
Mr.  Thurmond  whether  or  not  they  feel 
that  we  could  begin  the  resumption  of 
that  debate  in  the  morning  at,  say,  9:30 
a.m. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  been  checking.  It  seems  the 
Members  have  engagements — unless 
Senator  Exon  could  proceed.  He  is  the 
only  one  who  would  be  a  possible  one  if 
he  could  go  at  9:30. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Someone  will 
contact  Senator  Exon  and  see  if  he  can 
b".  here  to  bp^in  the  debate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  Senator  Exon 
could  speak  at  9:30  a.m.,  we  could  begin 
at  9:30.  The  others  have  engagements. 
They  planned  to  start  at  10.  But  we  are 
willing  to  cooperate  and  start  at  9:30  if 
Senator  Exon  can  go  at  that  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  ascertaining 
now  whether  Senator  Exon  can  begin 
as  early  as  9:30.  In  any  event,  the  Sen- 
ate will  start,  no  later  than  10  a.m..  its 
resumption  of  debate  on  H.R.  10. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
Senator  Boren  has  just  informed  me 
that  he  will  rearrange  his  schedule.  If 
he  can  get  through  by  10,  he  will  begin  at 
9:30  and  get  through  by  10. 

Senator  Danforth  will  come  on  at 
10.  I  believe,  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  is  correct.  I  plan  to  be  here  at 
about  10.  But  it  is  possible  I  will  be  a 
little  bit  late. 

.  Mr.  THURMOND.  If  Senator  Boren 
IS  willing  to  go  at  9:30  and  Senator 
Uanforth  will  follow  him,  there  might 
be  a  few  minutes  in  between  that  we 
could  take  a  little  recess  or  have  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.    BYRD.    Verv    well 

Then  I  suggest  to  the  manager  of  the 

conference  report  on  the  budget    (Mr 


HoLLiNcs)  that  we  come  in  at  9:15.  that 
we  have  one  15-minute  order  for  Mr. 
Chafee,  that  the  two  leaders  relinquish 
their  time  on  tomorrow  and  then  go  im- 
mediately to  the  conference  report,  and 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port the  Senate  will  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  budget  resolution. 


ORDER   FOR    RECESS   TO    9:15    A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today  it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  prayer  on  to- 
morrow, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee >  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes.  I  as- 
sume that  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee  would  be  willing  to  give  up  their 
time,  as  I  will  give  up  mine.  Mr.  Chafee 
will  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  after  which  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  this 
evening.  But  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate 
will  begin  early  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10.  There  will  be  a  rollcall  vote 
on  final  adoption  of  that  conference  re- 
port, at  the  expiration  of  6  hours  or 
earlier  if  the  time  is  yielded  back. 

May  I  ask  Mr.  Thurmond  if  in  his 
judgment,  and  Mr.  Danforth  and  others. 
if  in  their  judgment  Senators  might  an- 
ticipate less  time  than  the  6  hours  being 
taken  on  that? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  6 
hours  is  allotted.  I  do  not  think  it  will 
take  6  hours.  I  think  it  would  be  nearer 
4  hours,  possibly  3. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-JTRD.  All  right. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  But,  at  any  rate,  no 
time  will  be  wasted. 

Mr.  President,  if  anyone  wishes  to 
speak,  I  wish  the  word  could  be  gotten 
out  that  they  ought  to  be  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYUD.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  At  around  10:30  or 
11,  so  we  can  allow  them  to  speak,  so  no 
one  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  if 
they  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XHD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R,    10 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  Senators  who  wish  to  sub- 
mit statements  on  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10  tomorrow,  that  such  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  insert  those  state- 
ments in  the  Record  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  will  allow 
the  Senate  to  have  the  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report,  say,  3  hours  rather  than 


6  hours,  and  on  the  disposition  of  the 
conference  report,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  there  will  be  roll- 
call votes. 

I  wUl  shortly  yield  the  floor,  but  be- 
fore I  do  so,  may  I  say  that  the  Senate 
will  likely  be  in  tomorrow  evening  until 
a  reasonably  late  hour,  and  again  on 
Wednesday,  and  if  need  be  on  Thursday, 
in  order  to  complete  action  on  the  budget 
resolution  this  week. 

It  is  hoped  the  Senate  will  complete 
its  action  on  the  budget  resolution  this 
week.  In  saying  that.  I  must  keep  in  mind 
my  commitment  there  be  no  rc^call  votes 
on  Fridays  through  May,  barring  an 
emergency. 

So  I  would  hope  we  can  complete  ac- 
tion on  the  resolution  no  later  than 
Thursday,  and  this  may  necessitate  eve- 
nings with  votes  Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr 
HoLLiNGS  are  both  in  accord  with  the 
suggestion  for  late  meetings  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  if  need  be. 
in  order  to  finish  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  has  ascertained  who.  on  H  R  10. 
are  planning  to  speak;  does  he  know  of 
any  who  are  planning  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Bayh,  as 
manager,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  will 
probably  speak.  There  may  be  others. 
But  I  doubt  they  will  be  lengthy. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYKD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes, and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCREASED    PRODUCTIVITY    MUST 
BE  AMERICA'S  GOAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  continue  our  consideration  of  the 
budget  and  as  we  hear  and  read  the 
many  comments  about  the  recession  we 
are  now  experiencing,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  maintain  our  perspective  of 
both  the  immediate  and  the  long-term 
policies  and  programs  for  economic  ac- 
tion. We  cannot,  and  we  must  not.  al- 
low ourselves  to  be  drawn  into  the  situa- 
tion of  developing  only  short-nm  solu- 
tions to  our  long-run  problems, 

Mr,  President,  the  desired  perspective 
and  the  necessary  actions  are  well  de- 
scribed in  an  excellent  editorial  in  the 
Columbia,  S.C.  newspaper.  The  State, 
on  April  25.  1980.  The  editorial  is  titled 
"Increased  Productivity  Must  Be  Amer- 
ica's Goal."  Reference  is  made  for  the 
need  for  a  balanced  budget  a  steady 
restraint  on  the  money  supply,  revisions 
of  government  regulations,  increased 
attention  to  research  and  development, 
and  strategic  tax  incentives  for  indi- 
viduals and  corporations. 

The  editorial  correctly  points  out,  in 
my  view.  Mr   President,  that: 

Poor  government  handling  of  these  policy 
areas  Is  largely  what  led  us  Into  today's 
frustrating    economic    swamp.    Enlightened 
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tre*tment  of  the  same  Items  la  what  wlU 
help  lead  us  out. 


EXPANSION  OF  SOVIET  NAVAL 
POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 


Indian   Ocean.   Now   there   Is   a   continuous 
Soviet  Navy  submarine  presence  there." 

Anart  from  tornedoes.  the  "Echo"  c1a.s.<;  snh. 
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Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  for 
approval  by  the  Commission. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) 
At    11:33   a.m.,   a  message   from   the     ^,^Ju'^-L'i'^l^..^?l^.ty.^''-^l^y^ 
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treatment  of  the  same  Items  la  what  will 
help  lead  us  out 

Mr.  President,  in  order  tx5  share  this 
editorial  with  my  colleagues.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Increased  Pbodcctivitt  Must  Be  America's 

OOAL 

They  say  the  recession  has  finally  arrived. 
Sharp  downturns  in  the  crucial  housing  and 
transportation  Industries  are  the  apparent 
sure  signs  that  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
are  working  to  cool  off  the  economy  as  the 
hard  price  of  battling  Inflation. 

If  the  downsllde  in  the  economy  has 
finally  been  forced,  then  It  Is  time  to  start 
working  on  what  contributed  a  great  deal 
to  inflation  and  which  also  should  help  ease 
the  way  out  of  recession:  productivity. 

A  rather  unusual  trend  in  productivity 
developed  in  the  1970's  Many  economists  had 
assumed  that  when  the  overall  economy 
rebounds  from  a  recession — such  as  during 
the  past  five  years  following  the  1973-74 
recession — productivity  by  the  work  force 
builds  up  But  It  did  not  happen  Actually, 
the  growth  in  real  national  output  since 
about  1973  has  been  essentially  nothing,  per- 
haps even  on  the  negative  side  This  has  made 
Inflationary  pushes  even  harder  to  battle. 

It  Is  time  then  for  a  systematic  but  deep 
course  of  policy  to  do  the  best  that  govern- 
ment can  within  its  powers  to  give  produc- 
tivity a  boost.  Most  of  the  actions,  not  sur- 
prisingly. Involve  government's  backing  off 
instead  of  moving  further  Into  the  free- 
market  economy. 

One  of  the  necessary  first  steps  has  been 
taken,  as  suspect  as  it  Is  in  part,  by  Wash- 
ington The  balanced  budget,  which  must  be 
followed  by  other  balanced  budgets,  and  a 
steady  restraint  on  the  money  supply  are 
beginnings. 

The  complementary  series  of  steps  needed 
to  get  at  improving  productivity  include 
revisions  of  government  regulations.  In- 
creased attention  to  research  and  develop- 
ment and  strategic  tax  incentives  for  Indi- 
viduals and  corporations. 

Government  during  the  1970'8.  and  even 
earlier,  began  focusing  In  large  part  on  new 
industry  requirements  for  health  and  safety, 
which  required  substantial  investments  for 
compliance.  Some  of  the  regulation  was 
needed,  but  It  siphoned  money  away  from 
plant  modernization  and  expansion. 

There  must  be  a  thorough  scouring  of 
regulations  to  cast  aside  those  of  question- 
able and  marginal  overall  benefit. 

Through  its  own  direct  fiscal  policies  and 
through  Its  impositions  on  industry,  the  gov- 
ernment has  discouraged  research  and  devel- 
opment, especially  the  sort  of  technological 
progress  that  exploded  during  the  25  years 
after  World  War  II  A  new  attitude,  backed 
up  by  actions,  must  be  developed  toward 
R&D. 

Tax  incentives,  meaning  cuts,  must  be 
applied  to  encourage  formation  of  capital, 
plant  expansion,  private  sector  hiring  and 
individual  savings  Such  incentives  Include 
improved  equipment  and  plant  depreciation 
schedules,  tax  credits  for  hiring  those  who 
normally  have  difficulty  finding  Jobs,  induce- 
ments for  people  to  save  rather  than  over- 
spend and  similar  tax  policies. 

Poor  government  handling  of  these  policy 
areas  Is  largely  what  led  us  Into  today's 
frustrating  economic  swamp.  Enlightened 
treatment  of  the  same  items  is  what  will 
help  lead  us  out. 


EXPANSION  OF  SOVIET  NAVAL 
POWER  IN  THE  PACIFIC 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  pointed  out  to  the 
Senate  the  increased  activity  of  Soviet 
naval  vessels  in  the  Pacific,  especially 
in  areas  which  could  be  supported  by 
new  bases  in  Vietnam. 

At  a  time  when  our  already  thin  naval 
forces  have  been  drawn  down  in  the 
Pacific  to  support  new  requirements  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Soviets  are  mov- 
ing rapidly  to  increase  their  presence  in 
the  Pacific. 

A  Reuters  news  report  from  Tokyo  last 
week  indicates  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
now  operating  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines in  the  South  China  Sea  for  the 
first  time.  These  submarines,  equipped 
with  sea-to-sea  cruise  missiles,  are  oper- 
ating out  of  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  but  another 
example  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  in- 
tend to  place  themselves  in  a  position  to 
disrupt  the  supply  lines  of  the  world 
should  their  policies  require  it.  These 
submarines  have  also  been  patroling 
within  reach  of  the  Malacca  Straits  near 
Indonesia,  a  vital  shipping  channel  used 
by  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

As  Soviet  naval  activities  increase 
there  should  be  little  doubt  that  the 
United  States  must  strengthen  its  own 
naval  forces  far  beyond  that  planned  by 
the  present  administration.  We  must  act 
promptly,  and  with  decisiveness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Reuters  article,  written  by 
James  Foley,  entitled  'Soviet  Subs 
Stationed  in  South  China  Sea,"  which 
appeared  in  the  May  2.  1980,  issue  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Soviet  Subs  Stationed  w  S.  China  Sea 
(By  James  Foley) 

Tokyo. — The  Soviet  Union  has  perma- 
nently stationed  nuclear  attack  submarines 
in  the  South  China  Sea  for  the  first  time,  ap- 
parently to  demonstrate  its  power  to  disrupt 
some  of  the  world's  busiest  shipping  lanes. 
informed  Western  sources  said  yesterday. 

The  sources  said  that  for  several  months 
the  submarines,  carrying  sea-to-sea  cruise 
missiles,  have  patroled  an  area  criss-crossed 
by  shipping  lanes  between  the  Mideast,  Asia. 
Australia,  and  North  and  South  America. 

The  activity  increased  three  months  ago 
when  a  Soviet  Navy  submarine  tender  moved 
to  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  Vietnam  to  serve  as  de- 
pot ship,  they  added. 

The  new  deployment  did  not  Include  sub- 
marines armed  with  ballistic  missiles,  and  it 
appeared  designed  to  demonstrate  an  ability 
to  cut  the  West's  shipping  lanes,  the  sources 
said. 

The  submarines — of  the  "Echo"  and 
"Charlie"  class — were  also  reported  to  be  pa- 
troling within  reach  of  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
one  of  commercial  shipping's  busiest  chan- 
nels. 

"A  year  ago  the  Soviet  Navy  never  kept 
submarines  on  a  permanent  basis  in  the 
South  China  Sea."  one  source  said.  "They 
only  passed  through  from  their  base  at  (the 
Soviet  Pacific  port  of)    Vladivostok  to  the 


Indian   Ocean.   Now   there  Is  a  continuous 
Soviet  Navy  submarine  presence  there." 

.^part  from  torpedoes,  the  "Echo"  class  sub- 
marine carries  "Shaddock"  cruise  missiles 
capable  of  carrying  nuclear  warheads  about 
100  miles.  The  "Charlie  "  class  submarine  car- 
rle.s  eight  SS-N-7  cruise  missiles  believed  to 
have  a  range  of  30  miles  and  capable  of  be- 
ing fired  while  the  submarine  Is  submerged 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

•  The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


AMENDMENTS  TO  REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN  NO.  1  OF  1980— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  204 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  accompanying  papers, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  herewith  transmit  the  following 
amendments  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1  of  1980,  which  I  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress on  March  27,  1980. 

The  amendments  to  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  are  consistent  with  my  orig- 
inal intent  of  strengthening  the  man- 
agement of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  order  to  improve  safety 
in  all  of  the  agency's  activities,  while 
preserving  the  advantages  of  the  Com- 
mission form.  The  amendments  rein- 
force the  purpose  of  the  Plan  in  two 
respects.  First,  the  amended  Plan  gives 
the  Commission  a  greater  role  in  selec- 
tion of  key  program  officers  of  the 
agency  by  adding  four  positions  to  the 
hst  of  appointments  initiated  by  the 
Chairman  for  the  Commission's  advice 
and  consent.  These  are  the  Executive 
Director  for  Operations,  the  Director  of 
Inspection  and  Enforcement,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Nuclear  Regulatory  Research,  and 
the  Director  of  Standards  Development. 
Each  of  these  positions  contributes  to 
nuclear  safety  regulation,  and  each  per- 
forms functions  that  help  determine  the 
policy  and  performance  of  the  agency. 

The  Advisory  Committee  on  Reactor 
Safeguards  advises  the  Commission  as 
a  whole.  Since  its  members  serve  re- 
newable 4-year  terms,  another  amend- 
ment provides  that  a  Commission  mem- 
ber, as  well  as  the  Chairman,  can  ini- 
tiate an  appointment  to  the  Advisory 
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Committee  on  Reactor  Safeguards  for 
approval  by  the  Commission. 

As  a  means  to  ensure  that  the  flow  of 
information  to  the  Commission  will  not 
be  restricted,  the  Plan  has  been  amend- 
ed to  make  explicit  that  the  Chairman, 
and  the  Executive  Director  of  Opera- 
tions through  the  Chairman,  shall  keep 
the  Commission  fully  and  currently 
Informed. 

The  second  general  purpose  of  the 
amendments  is  to  provide  for  more  ef- 
fective executive  management  of  the 
agency  by  making  more  explicit  the 
responsibilites  of  the  Chairman  and  the 
Executive  Director  for  Operations  acting 
under  his  directon.  As  amended,  the 
Plan  charges  the  Chairman  with  plan- 
ning for  the  development  of  policy  for 
consideration  and  approval  by  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  past,  this  responsibility 
has  not  been  clearly  fixed  and  has  conse- 
quently been  neglected.  The  amended 
Plan  continues  to  make  clear  that  the 
Executive  Director  for  Operations  re- 
ports to  the  Chairman.  An  amendment, 
however,  requires  the  Chairman  to  dele- 
gate to  the  Executive  Director  for  Opera- 
tions the  authority  to  appoint  the  staff 
and  the  day-to-day  administration  of 
the  agency.  Under  this  arrangement,  the 
Chairman  retains  responsibility  for  the 
delegated  functions  but  will  be  better 
able  to  handle  his  other  leadership  tasks. 

In  summary,  the  amendments  I  am 
transmitting  to  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
I  of  1980.  based  on  review  and  hearings 
conducted  by  the  Congress  and  on  con- 
tinued consultations,  will  help  establish 
a  more  accountable  central  management 
structure  for  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  as  it  pursues  its  statutor>- 
objective  of  ensuring  safety  in  the  use 
of  nuclear  power. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  May  5.  1980. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAL 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  on  May  3. 
1980.  he  had  approved  and  signed  the 
following  act: 

S.  2637.  An  act  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  January  1.  1977. 


MESSAGE       FROM       THE        HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  2,  1980,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  on  May  2.  1980,  during  the 
recess,  received  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  reported 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bill : 

S.  2637.  An  act  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached  to 
the  Office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  In  effect  January  1,  1977. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Boren). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:33  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  126 1  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  accept  privately 
donated  funds  and  to  expend  such  funds 
on  property  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places;  that  the  House  agrees 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  niom- 
bered  1  and  3  to  the  bill,  each  with  an 
amendment,  and  that  the  House  agrees 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill. 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  May  2,  1980,  he  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill: 

S.  2637.  An  act  to  ensure  that  the  com- 
pensation and  other  emoluments  attached 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  are  those 
which  were  in  effect  January  1.  1977. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2320  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards, 
including  certain  special  statutory  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Kept.  No.  96-683). 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Helen  S.  Astln.  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research. 

<The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources was  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  reported,  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION   OP   BILLS   AND 
JOINT    RE^SOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

S.  2650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 

S.  2651.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elga  Bouil- 
llant-Llnet;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


By  Mr.  RIBICOPP  (by  request) : 

S.  2652.  A  bUl  to  amend  6  U.S.C.  5724  to 
lifc>era!ize  certain  provisions  which  authorize 
reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  a  residence  upon  transfer 
of  an  employee:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr    MELCHER: 

S.  2653.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954.  to  enhance  savings  and 
retirement  for   American   taxpayers,    to   the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BOREN; 

S.  2654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ton- 
kawa  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  2655.  A  bill  to  approve  dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide for  the  treatment  of  acute  brain  and 
spinal  cord  Injuries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 

S.  2656  A  bill  to  approve  dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide for  the  treatment  of  scleroderma;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

S  2657.  A  bill  to  approve  dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide for  the  relief  of  inflammation  from 
arthritis,  bursitis,  rheumatism,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  musculoskeletal  B>'stem;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By   Mr.    McCLURE    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Gakn.  and  Mr.  Hatch  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  171  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative  post- 
age stamp  in  honor  of  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MORGAN: 

S.  2650.  A  bill  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
•  Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  this  morning  the  1980 
amendments  to  the  Rural  Housing  Act. 
These  amendments  extend,  reauthorize 
and  revise  the  housing  programs  admin- 
istered by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. They  are  needed  to  assure  con- 
tinuation and  improvement  of  the  pro- 
crams  we  have  enacted  to  provide  hous- 
ing and  further  the  development  of  rural 
America. 

The  bill  I  am  submitting  would  extend 
legislative  authority  to  operate  our  basic 
rural  housing  programs  for  1  vear. 
through  September  30, 1981.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion to  insure  and  guarantee  loans  in  an 
aggregate  amount  of  $3.7726  billion  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  $700  million 
below  the  amount  authorized  last  year. 
The  administration  requested  $3  6726 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  It  would  re- 
quire that  no  less  than  $3,120  billion  of 
the  authorized  loan  authority  would  be 
used  to  help  lower  income  borrowers  who 
receive  interest  credits  and  assistance 
payments  in  order  to  make  decent  hous- 
ing available  and  affordable. 

My  amendments  are  based  on  the  bill 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  the  administra- 
tion and  introduced  by  me,  at  their  re- 
quest, last  week.  They  would  not  alter 
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the  total  budget  authority  requested  by 
the  administration.  Nor  would  they  sig- 
nificantly alter  specific  program  requests 


funds  authorized  for  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  in  rural  areas. 

Fourth.    Conditioning    approval    for 


Eighth.  Clarification  of  Federal  dis- 
placement policy.  Under  existing  law. 
HUD  is  required  to  conduct  its  programs 


iT^i-*«i»«    fl-\r»f    Tv\  ^T^^  m  i'raer 
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by  inserting  after  "September  30,  1980"  "and 

not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981  ". 

(g)     Section    521(a)(2)     of    such    Act    Is 

Rmpnfipd    hv   Afirilnc?    t.hp    fnnrvu.'tnLr    npu/    cnh- 


(3)   by  Inserting  the  following  new  para-     existine   law   i<:   nnrtniv   v,ar.ov,    „^^    • 
graph  at  the  end  thereof:  Lxisimg    law    is    unduly    harsh    and    im- 

"(6)   .such  a  loan,  when  made  to  a  con-     ^  heavily   from  a  financial  stand- 
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the  total  budget  authority  requested  by 
the  administration.  Nor  would  they  sig- 
nificantly alter  specific  program  requests 
made  by  the  administration. 

I  am,  however,  proposing  the  following 
provisions  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
administration's  proposal: 

First.  Continuation  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  guarantee 
program.  This  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  private  mortgage  lending  in 
rural  areas.  The  administration  budgeted 
$500  million  for  loan  guarantees  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  Guarantee  activity,  while  in- 
creasing, is  expected  to  fall  short  of  that 
level  this  year.  The  administration  tar- 
geted $125  million  for  the  program  in 
fiscal  year  1981  in  its  Januar>'  budget: 
but  eliminated  the  allocation  in  its  re- 
vised budget. 

I  beUeve  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  ter- 
minate this  promising  program  at  this 
time.  I  am  proposing,  therefore,  that  spe- 
cific authority  for  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  guarantee  $100  million 
In  mortgage  loans  be  included  in  the  1980 
Rural  Housing  Act.  Inclusion  of  mort- 
gage guarantee  authority  will  not  in- 
crease budget  authority  or  outlays  next 
year,  nor  is  It  likely  to  incur  any  substan- 
tial future  Treasury  obligation. 

I  believe  that  by  continuing  the  guar- 
antee program  we  will  at  no  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  help  sustain  the 
housing  industry  in  rural  areas.  Particu- 
larly at  this  time  of  recession  when 
homebuilding  in  the  smaller  communi- 
ties of  our  country  has  come  to  a  sudden 
halt,  I  believe  it  is  imporunt  that  we 
continue  to  encourage  private  mortgage 
lending  through  a  limited  program  of 
guarantees. 

Second.  Reduction  of  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  assistance  to  low-in- 
come homeowners  for  rehabilitation 
loans  and  grants  by  $25  million.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  Increase  this 
prgoram  from  a  level  of  $48  million  in 
fiscal  year  1980  to  $15  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  has,  however,  failed  to  show 
that  it  has  developed  the  capacity  to  use 
this  increase.  It  turned  back  some  $9 
million  from  this  program  last  year.  I 
am  proposing  that  the  program  be  in- 
creased from  $48  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980  to  $50  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
and  that  the  remaining  $25  million  re- 
quested by  the  administration  be  shifted 
to  meet  the  increasingly  critical  need  for 
rental  assistance  to  lower  income  fami- 
lies, particularly  the  elderly,  in  rxiral 
areas. 

Third.  Authority  to  utilize  any  un- 
tised  authorization  for  low -Income 
homeownershlp  assistance  for  low-in- 
come rental  assistance.  The  adminis- 
tration's budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
calls  for  a  reduction  of  some  2.000 
imits  of  assisted  rental  housing,  and  at 
the  same  time,  for  the  funding  of  some 
900  assisted  homeownershlp  units.  In 
order  to  restore  the  rental  assistance 
program  to  needed  levels,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  optimum  use  of  authorized 
funding  for  low-income  housing  as- 
sistance in  niral  areas  while  remaining 
within  the  total  budget  requested  by 
the  administration,  I  am  proposing 
that  Farmers  Home  Administration  be 
given  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of 


funds  authorized  for  assistance  to  low- 
income  families  in  rural  areas. 

Fourth.  Conditioning  approval  for 
rent  increases  on  the  application  for 
rent  assistance.  Under  existing  law. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  approve  rent  changes  in 
subsidized  units.  In  applying  for  an  in- 
crease in  rents,  owners  are  not  required 
to  apply  for  section  8  or  other  rental 
assistance  to  defray  increases  in  rental 
charges.  My  amendment  would  require 
owners  who  are  applying  to  Farmers 
Home  for  rent  increases  which  would 
raise  tenant  rents  to  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  tlieir  incomes  to  show  that  they 
have  also  tried  to  secure  Federal  assist- 
ance which  is  authorized  for  such 
tenants. 

Fifth.  Provisions  to  encourage  rural 
cooperative  housing.  Existing  law  does 
not  specifically  authorize  FmHA  to 
make  loans  to  enable  existing  coopera- 
tives to  transfer  memberships  to  low- 
and  moderate-income  persons.  In  such 
existing  cooperatives.  accumulated 
equities  may  eliminate  lower-income 
persons  from  securing  membership. 
My  bill  would  authorize  FmHA  loans 
to  cooperatives  in  order  to  enable  them 
to  provide  financing  for  such  transfers. 
I  am,  in  addition,  proposing  a 
change  in  the  statute  to  permit  con- 
tinued occupancy  in  cooperatives  by 
persons  whose  incomes  may.  during 
the  period  of  their  membership,  have 
risen  above  the  eligibility  level.  I  am 
proposing  this  amendment  In  order  to 
make  clear  that  such  homeowners  and 
members  of  a  small  housing  commim- 
ity  should  not  be  forced  to  move  simply 
because  their  incomes  have  over  the 
years  risen  above  the  eligibility  test 
that  they  originally  satisfied.  This 
clarification  is.  I  believe,  warranted  in 
the  interests  of  maintaining  a  form  of 
homeownershlp  and  the  benefits  of  co- 
operation. 

Sixth.  Authority  to  transfer  surplus 
Federal  property  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Existing  law  authorizes 
GSA  to  transfer  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  HUD,  on  request  by  HUD.  It  does 
not  provide  similar  authority  with  re- 
spect to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. My  amendment  would  make  FmHA 
eligible  to  receive  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty, under  the  same  terms  as  HUD. 

Seventh.  Provision  of  interest  credits 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
Present  law  authorizes  Farmers  Home  to 
provide  subsidized  loans  to  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income families  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  home.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  subsidized  loans  are 
not  made  available  by  FmHA  to  families 
earning  over  $11,200  yearly.  Recent  testi- 
mony clearly  indicates  fhat  this  restric- 
tion has.  because  of  the  recent  inflation, 
effectively  eliminated  many  families 
from  receiving  FmHA  help.  FmHA,  as  a 
result,  is  unable  to  serve  a  growing  num- 
ber of  families  who  need  a  shallow  sub- 
sidy in  order  to  purchase  a  home.  An 
unintended  "gap  in  ser/ice"  has  devel- 
oped in  the  FmHA  program.  The  amend- 
ment I  am  proposing  would  make  clear 
that  interest  credits  should  be  used  to 
eliminate  the  present  service  gap  in 
FmHA  programs. 


Eighth.  Clarification  of  Federal  dis- 
placement policy.  Under  existing  law. 
HUD  is  required  to  conduct  its  programs 
in  a  manner  that  minimizes  involuntary 
displacement,  and  to  take  certain  steps  to 
assist  persons  who  are  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral actions.  There  is  no  comparable 
statutory  provision  in  rural  housing 
statutes. 

My  amendment  would  require  FmHA, 
in  conducting  its  programs,  to  operate  in 
a  manner  that  would  minimize  involun- 
tary displacement,  and  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable steps  to  assure  the  availability 
of  replacement  housing  and  relocation 
services,  as  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2650 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled. 

AUTBOBIZATIONS   AND    EXTENSIONS 

Section  1.  (a)  Section  513  of  the  Housing  ' 

Act  of  1949  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  (4,484,- 
000,000  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980"  In  subsection  (a)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $3,- 
772,600,000  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  $3,070,- 
000.000"  In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "not  less  than  $3,120.000.000 "; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "not  more  than  $38,- 
000.000"  In  subsection  (a)(2)  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "not  more  than  $25,600,000"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $48,- 
000.000  for  loans  and  grants  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 504  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980'  In  subsection  (b)(2)  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000,000  for  loans  and  grants  pursuant  to 
section  504  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $30,- 
000.000  for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to 
section  516  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980"  In  subsection  (b)(3)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  financial  assistance  pursuant 
to  section  516  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.   1981";    and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  $1,500,- 
000  for  the  purposes  of  section  525(a).  of 
which  not  less  than  $750,000  shall  be  used 
for  counseling  purchasers  and  delinquent 
borrowers,  and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for 
the  purposes  of  section  525(b)  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)(4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  purposes 
of  section  525  (al  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1981". 

(b)  Section  513  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  Of  the  amount  appu-oved  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  not  more  than  $125,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  for  guaranteed 
loans.". 

(c)  Section  515(b)(5)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "1981". 

(d)  Section  517(a)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "1981". 

(e)  Section  523  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1980"  in  subsection  (f)  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "1981". 

(f)  Section  623(g)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
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by  Inserting  after  "September  30.  1980"  "and 
not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  yeaj-  1981". 

(g)  Section  521(a)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(D)  The  Secretary,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  acts,  may  enter  into 
rental  assistance  contracts  aggregating  not 
more  than  $518,000,000  In  carrying  out  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30,  1981,  except  that 
such  amount  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
amount  approved  In  appropriation  acts  for 
use    pursuant    to    section    521(a)(1)(C)." 

(h)  Section  521(a)(1)(C)  of  such  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  By  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  amount  of  such  additional  assistance 
which  may  be  approved  in  appropriation  Acts 
may  not  exceed  an  aggregate  amount  of  $100,- 
000,000";  and 

(2)  By  striking  out  ■1980"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■1981". 

PROJECTS 

Sec.  2.  Title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
Is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end  thereof: 

"CONDmON    ON    RENT    INCREASES    IN     514,    515. 
AND     517     PROJECTS 

"Sec  530.  The  Secretary  may  not  approve 
any  increase  in  rental  payments  where  the 
Increase  will  cause  tenants  to  pay  more  than 
25  per  centum  of  their  Income  for  rent  in  any 
project  which  is  assisted  under  section  514, 
515,  or  517  and  under  section  521  (a)  ( l )  (B) 
unless  the  project  owner  Is  receiving,  or  has 
applied  for  (within  the  most  recent  period  of 
180  days  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such 
increase),  rental  assistance  payments  with 
respect  to  such  project  under  section  521(a) 
(2)  (A)  of  this  title  or  section  8  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.". 

REFINANCING    FOR    CONSUMER    COOPERATIVE 

Sec.  3.  Section  515  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)  and  (h)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  make  and  Insure  loans  to  con- 
sumer cooperatives  to  enable  such  coopera- 
tives to  finance  the  transfer  of  membership 
in  the  cooperative  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  low-  and  moderate-income  persons 
can  reasonably  afford;  except  that  such  loans 
shall  not  be  made  upon  terms  more  favorable 
than  are  authorized  under  .section  521(a) 
and  that  the  total  loan  to  the  cooperative 
under  this  section  does  not  exceed  the  value 
of  the  property.". 

CONTINUED  ELIGIBILITY  OF  CO-OP  MEMBERS 

Sec  4.  (a)  Section  515(a)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of ■;  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
at  the  end  thereof: 

■{4)  such  a  loan,  when  made  to  a  con- 
sumer cooperative  for  cooperative  housing 
purposes,  may,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  made  upon  condition 
that  persons,  admitted  as  eligible  members 
and  tenants  of  the  cooperative,  mav  not  sub- 
Bequently  be  deprived  of  their  membership  or 
tenancy  by  reason  of  their  no  longer  meeting 
the  Income  eligibility  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  515(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4) ; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
M  paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

.  and":  anrt 


;  and";  and 
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(3)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

■|6)  such  a  loan,  when  made  to  a  con- 
sumer cooperative  for  cooperative  housing 
purposes,  may.  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  be  made  upon  the  condi- 
tion that  persons,  admitted  as  eligible  mem- 
bers and  tenants  of  the  cooperative,  may 
not  subsequently  be  deprived  of  their  mem- 
bership or  tenancy  by  reason  of  their  no 
longer  meeting  the  income  eligibility  re- 
quirements  established    by    the    Secretary.". 

SURPLUS    FEDERAL    LAND 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  414  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1969  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  any  Federal  surplus  real  property  with- 
in the  meaning  of  such  Act  may,  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services,  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agricutlure  at  elther's  request 
for  sale  or  lease  by  either  Secretary  at  its 
fair  value  for  use  in  the  provision  of  housing 
to  be  occupied  predominantly  by  families  or 
individuals  of  low-  or  moderate-income,  as- 
sisted under  a  Federal  housing  assistance 
program  administered  by  either  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  under  a  State 
or  local  program  found  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary  to  have  the  same  general  purpose, 
and  for  related  public  commerlcal  or  Indus- 
trial facilities  approved  by  the  appropriate 
Secretary.". 

interest   CREDITS 

Sec.  6.  Section  521(a)(1)(B)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"may"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

DISPLACEMENT 

Sec  7.  Section  501  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

"(g)(1)  The  programs  authorized  by  this 
title  shall  be  carried  out,  consistent  with 
program  goals  and  objectives,  so  that  the  In- 
voluntary displacement  of  families  and 
businesses  Is  avoided. 

"(2)  In  any  case  where,  in  connection  with 
an  activity  assisted  by  a  program  authorized 
by  this  title,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  Involuntary  displacement  is  unavoid- 
able, the  .Secretary  shall  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  as.sure  that  adequate  replacement 
housing  and  relocation  assistance  services 
and  assistance  are  made  available  as  provided 
by  law.".0 

By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request): 
S.  2652.  A  bill  to  amend  5  U.S.C.  5724 
to  liberalize  certain  provisions  which  au- 
thorise reimbursement  for  the  expenses 
of  the  .sale  and  purchase  of  a  residence 
upon  transfer  of  an  employee;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 
o  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation to  amend  5  U.S.C.  5724  to  hb- 
eralize  certain  provisions  which  author- 
ize reimbursement  for  the  expenses  of 
the  .sale  and  purchase  of  a  residence  upon 
transfer  of  an  employee. 

The  Comptroller  General  advises  that 
e.xisting  law  authorizes  reimbursement  of 
expen,ses  incurred  in  the  sale  of  a  resi- 
dence at  the  old  duty  station  and  the 
purchase  of  a  residence  at  the  new  duty 
.■:-.tation  only  when  the  old  and  new  duty 
stations  are  located  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  or  possessions. 
Thus,  no  reimbursement  is  permitted  to 
employees  who  are  transferred  from  an 
overseas  post  to  a  new  duty  station  in 
the  United  States.  He  states  further  that 


existing  law  is  unduly  harsh  and  im- 
pacts heavily  from  a  financial  stand- 
point on  Federal  employees  who  are  re- 
cru;ted  to  perform  overseas  tours  of  duty 
and  who.  upon  completion  of  their  tours 
of  duly,  are  reassigned  to  duty  stations 
in  the  United  States  other  than  the  areas 
from  which  they  were  transferred  to  the 
overseas  posts  of  duty.  The  Comptroller 
General  recommends  favorable  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  in  order  to  re- 
move tlie  existing  inequities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  the  accompanying  letter 
from  the  Comptroller  General  explaining 
the  purpo.se  of,  and  need  for.  this  legis- 
lation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2652 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SeJiate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled,  That  5  U.SC. 
5724a(a)(4)    is  hereby  amended  as   follows: 

(a)  By  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence  and  adding  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  "and  expenses  of  tihe  sale 
of  the  residence  (or  the  settlement  of  an 
unexpired  lease)  of  the  employee  at  the  of- 
ficial station  from  which  the  employee  was 
transferred  when  he  was  assigned  to  a  post 
of  duty  located  outside  the  United  States. 
Its  territories  or  possessions,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  the  purchase  of  a  residence  at  the  new 
official  station  when  the  employee  is  trans- 
ferred in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
from  a  post  of  duty  located  outside  the 
United  States.  Its  territories  or  possessions, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Canal  Zone,  to  an  official  station  (other  than 
the  official  station  from  which  he  was  trans- 
ferred when  assigned  to  the  foreign  tour  of 
duty)  within  the  United  States,  its  terri- 
tories or  possessions,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone." 

(b)  By  adding  the  following  after  the  last 
sentence:  "Reimbursement  of  expenses  pre- 
scribed under  this  paragraph  In  connection 
with  transfers  from  a  post  of  duty  located 
outside  the  United  States.  Its  territories  or 
possessions,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  the  Canal  Zone,  shall  not  be  allowed 
for  any  sale  or  settlement  of  unexpired  lea*e 
or  purchase  transaction  that  occurs  prior  to 
official  notification  that  the  employee's  return 
to  the  United  States  would  be  to  an  official 
station  other  than  the  official  station  from 
which  the  employee  was  transferred  when  as- 
signed to  the  foreign  post  of  duty." 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

Untted  Statks. 
Washington.  DC.  March  31.  1980. 

Hon.  Walter  P  Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr  President:  The  General  Ac- 
counting Offlce  wishes  to  recommend  legis- 
lation to  permit  Federal  agencies  to 
reimburse  their  employees  for  residence  sale 
and  purchase  expenses  upon  transfer  from 
an  overseas  post  to  a  new  duty  station  in 
the  United  States.  At  the  present  time,  such 
expenses  are  not  reimbursable  by  virtue  of 
a  statutory  provision.  5  U  S  C  section  5724* 
(a)(4).  which  we  feel  Is  unduly  harsh  and 
impacts  heavily  from  a  financial  standpoint 
on  Federal  employees  who  are  recruited  to 
perform  overseas  tours  of  duty  and  who, 
upon  completion  of  such  tours  of  duty,  are 
reassigned  to  duty  stations  In  the  United 
States  other  than  the  ones  from  which  they 
were  transferred  to  the  overseas  posts  of 
duty. 

Currently,  5  U.SC.  section  57248(b)(4) 
provides  for  reimbursement  of  (he  expenses 
Incurred  In  the  sale  of  a  residence  at  the 
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old  duty  station  and  the  purchase  of  a  resi- 
dence at  the  new  duty  station  when  the  old 


the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  Provided 
the  Congress  concurs  In  our  recommenda- 


that  we  may  be  quickly  moving  into  a  de- 
pression as  the  result  of  current  high  in- 
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million  in  logs;  Stoltze  Mill  had  17  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  and  8  million  in  logs; 


and  sustain  our  rmtional  industrial  and 
agricultural  base.  This  bill  will  greatly 


"Sec  44.  (D)  (1)  Special  Emeecenct  Sayings 
Cehtificates. 
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old  duty  station  and  the  purchase  of  a  resi- 
dence at  the  new  duty  station  when  the  old 
and  new  duty  stations  are  located  within  the 
United  States,  its  territories  or  possessions, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Canal  Zone.  Consistent  with  the  limiting 
language  of  this  section,  paragraph  2-6.1  of 
the  Federal  Travel  Regulations  (FPMR 
101-7.  May  1973),  and  administrative  regu- 
lations such  as  paragraph  C  14000-1  of  the 
Joint  Travel  Regulations.  Volume  2.  pro- 
hibit such  pajrments  to  employees  who  are 
transferred  from  a  duty  post  outside  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  severe  impact  of  section  6724a(a)  (4) 
Is  shown  In  our  decision  of  this  date. 
B-194423.  copy  enclosed.  In  which  we  have 
held  that  approximately  50  employees  of  the 
United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
not  entitled  to  reimbursement  of  real  estate 
expenses  Incurred  Incident  to  a  mass  trans- 
fer from  Llvomo.  Italy,  to  Berryvllle.  Vir- 
ginia, In  1976.  You  will  note  that  prior  to 
the  transfer,  the  employees  were  seriously 
concerned  regarding  reimbursement  of  real 
estate  expenses  they  would  incur  in  trans- 
ferring directly  to  Berryvllle.  In  order  to 
Insure  that  the  continuity  cf  the  function 
being  performed  In  Italy  would  be  main- 
tained, high-level  officials  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  assured  the  employees  that  their 
problems  "would  be  taken  care  of."  The  ad- 
ministrative report  of  the  agency  states  the 
position  of  the  60  employees  as  follows: 

"Acting  In  good  faith  and  In  reliance  upon 
those  assurances,  the  employees  involved 
elected  to  transfer  directly  to  Berryvllle. 
father  than  take  the  alternative  that  would 
assure  them  of  reimbursement  for  real  estate 
.expenses  but  could  also  adversely  affect  the 
n^ission.  Due  to  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  move,  both  in  Italy  and  In  Berryvllle, 
m  ny  people  suffered  considerable  financial 
'jsses.  One  of  the  factors  that  caused  the 
greatest  financial  impact  was  that,  contrary 
to  the  assurances  of  favorable  treatment,  no 
reimbursement  of  real  estate  expenses  was 
allowed." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  harsh  consequences 
of  section  5724a(a)  (4) ,  Federal  agencies  have 
considered  the  circumvention  of  the  require- 
ment that  both  the  old  and  new  duty  sta- 
tions be  located  In  the  United  States  by  re- 
assigning the  employee  to  perform  a  short 
tour  of  duty  at  the  old  duty  station  In  the 
United  States  between  the  overseas  tour  and 
the  final  duty  station.  We  objected  to  this 
practice  and  held  that  employees  may  not  be 
reimbursed  for  real  estate  expenses  If  they 
are  transferred  from  overseas  to  their  old 
station  and  shortly  thereafter  transferred  to 
another  duty  station.  B-172594,  March  27. 
1974. 

In  addition  to  the  current  case  of  the  50 
employees  transferred  from  Italy,  we  have 
consistently  been  required  to  deny  reim- 
bursement of  real  estate  expenses  to  other 
Federal  employees  who.  upon  completion  of 
overseas  tours  of  duty,  have  been  reassigned 
to  duty  stations  In  the  United  States  other 
than  those  from  which  they  were  transferred 
when  assigned  to  the  overseas  posts  of  duty. 
We  are  forwarding  copies  of  several  of  our 
decisions  which  are  Illustrative  of  the  adverse 
impact  of  section  5724a(a)(4).  A  listing  of 
those  decisions  is  enclosed 

In  connection  with  the  subject  draft  legis- 
lation, this  Office  consulted  with  the  General 
Services  Administration  (GSA) .  The  OSA  in- 
formally reconmiended  favorable  considera- 
tion of  remedial  legislation.  In  addition,  a 
survey  of  selected  Federal  agencies  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  In 
1978  showed  general  approval  of  the  liber- 
alization of  section  5724a(a)  (4) . 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  we  believe 
that  the  desirability  of  an  amendment  of 
section  .5724a(a)(4).  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  so  compelling  and  deserving,  based 
upon  equitable  considerations,  as  to  warrant 


the  consideration  of  the  Congress.  Provided 
the  Congress  concurs  in  our  recommenda- 
tion, it  Is  our  opinion  that  amendment  of 
section  5724a(a)(4)  in  substantially  the 
language  contained  In  the  attached  draft  bill 
will  accomplish  the  relief  recommended. 

An   Identical   letter   and   recommendation 
for  enactment  of  legislation  Is  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
ComptTOller  General 

of  the  United  Statesm 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  to  enhance  sav- 
ings and  retirement  for  American  tax- 
payers; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

LOWER    INTEREST    KATES    AND    INCREASED 
PERSONAL    SAVINGS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  2653  to  reduce  interest 
rates  and  enhance  personal  savings  and 
retirement.  The  bill  is  comprised  of  three 
basic  provisions: 

The  first,  aimed  at  getting  a  quick  re- 
duction in  current  high  interest  rates, 
requires  that  the  discount  rate  charged 
by  Federal  Reserve  banks  must  be  re- 
duced to  no  more  than  11', -2  percent 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  this  bill ; 
reduced  to  no  more  than  9V2  percent 
within  180  days  of  enactment:  and  must 
remain  no  higher  than  9V2  percent  for 
an  additional  180  days  and  at  least  until 
June  30,  1981. 

The  second,  aimed  at  immediately  en- 
couraging greater  personal  savings,  pro- 
vides for  a  tax  credit  of  7  percent  for 
the  purchase  of  special  1-year,  emer- 
gency, small  denomination  savings  cer- 
tificates. These  certificates,  which  will  be 
available  for  purchase  for  a  period  of  180 
days  from  enactment,  will  provide  the 
small  saver  a  combined  return  from  the 
tax  credit  and  interest  earned  that  is 
competitive  with  the  return  on  Treasury 
bills  and  large  demonination  commer- 
cial certificates  of  depxjsit. 

The  third,  aimed  at  encouraging  ad- 
ditional long  term  personal  savings  and 
enhancing  the  retirement  program  of  the 
average  person,  expands  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts to  everyone,  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  other  retirement  programs.  It  also 
increases  the  limits  on  what  can  be  put 
into  IRA's  to  make  up  for  what  has  been 
lost  to  inflation.  This  provision  of  the  bill 
will  become  effective  immediately  but 
also  upon  the  termination  of  the  special 
tax  credits  for  the  emergency  savings 
certificates  the  amount  invested  In  the 
certificate  can  be  transferred  into  an 
IRA  without  applying  against  IRA  ac- 
count limits. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  latest  figures 
on  the  state  of  our  economy  were  made 
public  last  Friday,  administration  of- 
ficials were  quoted  as  being  "shocked"  by 
the  size  of  the  economic  downturn  in  the 
last  month.  The  shock  and  surprise  of  the 
President's  economic  advisers  only  con- 
firm what  I  have  thought  all  along — that 
they  have  not  caught  up  with  the  serious 
economic  downturn.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  while  at  the  White  House  with  sev- 
eral other  Members  of  the  Senate,  the 
President's  highest  economic  advisers 
told  me  not  to  worry  about  the  possibility 


that  we  may  be  quickly  moving  into  a  de- 
pression as  the  result  of  current  high  in- 
terest and  tight  credit  policies.  They  as- 
sured me  that  the  "economic  indicators" 
did  not  show  any  cause  for  worry.  I  told 
them  at  the  time  that  I  did  not  think  we 
should  overly  rely  on  these  indicators 
when  our  everyday  experience  with 
home  builders,  auto  dealers,  small  busi- 
nessmen, farmers,  and  working  people 
have  been  telling  us  a  completely  differ- 
ent story.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  that 
my  fears  were  founded. 

The  main  villain  in  this  drama  is  the 
high  interest  rate  policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Fed  justifies  their 
current  restrictive  monetary  policy  on 
the  basis  that  it  is  needed  to  cool  infla- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  our  experience  of 
the  past  3  years  shows  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board's  high  interest  rate 
policy  has  done  more  to  fuel  inflation 
than  it  has  to  cool  it.  It  has  not  been  a 
sympton  of  inflation;  it  has  been  a  cause 
of  it.  It  has  fed  inflation  instead  of  de- 
fusing it. 

In  1977,  the  prime  rate  and  the  infla- 
tion rate  were  a  shade  below  7  percent. 
By  the  beginning  of  1979.  the  prime  had 
gone  up  to  11.75  percent  and  inflation  to 
11.8  percent.  Today,  the  prime  rate  is 
19  percent;  and  inflation  has  vaulted  to 
a  similar  level. 

In  less  than  3  years,  interest  rates  have 
almost  tripled — and  so  has  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Housing  offers  an  excellent  example  of 
the  adverse  consequences  of  high  interest 
rate  policy.  The  President  said  that  we 
need  about  2  million  housing  starts  a  year 
to  meet  demand.  In  1979  there  were  some 
1.75  milUon  new  starts.  The  latest  fore- 
casts of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  shows  we  will  likely  have 
below  1  million  new  units  started  in  1980, 
the  lowest  year  since  the  Second  World 
War.  And  that  assumes  the  prime  will  be 
down  to  14  percent  for  the  last  quarter 
of  1980,  an  optimistic  estimate,  in  my 
opinion. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  the  situation  may 
be  even  worse  than  we  think  it  is.  There 
are  enormously  long  reporting  lags  be- 
tween actual  field  activity  and  the  in- 
terpretation and  reporting  of  such  events 
in  Washington.  By  the  time  the  impact 
is  registered  in  official  reports,  thousands 
of  sales  have  been  dropped  and  the  "barn 
will  have  already  burned." 

As  a  result  of  current  interest  rates, 
we  are  looking  at  a  possible  housing  col- 
lapse the  nature  of  which  we  never  be- 
fore dreamed  possible.  We  are  looking  at 
a  housing  decline  which  has  aJl  the  po- 
tential of  a  long,  dragged-out  decline 
rather  than  a  shallow  decline  and  quick 
recovery. 

During  my  last  swing  through  Mon- 
tana, the  impacts  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  high  interest  rate  policy  were 
evident  everywhere.  The  forest  products 
Industry  is  a  vital  part  of  Montana's 
economy,  contributing  substantially  to 
the  prosperity  of  western  Montana  in 
particular.  As  a  result  of  the  shutdown 
of  the  housing  industry,  over  4,000  work- 
er5  in  our  forest  products  Industry  in 
Montana  are  unemployed.  As  I  visited 
some  of  the  major  mills  in  Montana  I 
found  that  St.  Regis  had  36  million  bo«u^ 
feet  of  lumber  sitting  in  the  yard  and  18 
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million  in  logs;  Stoltze  Mill  had  17  mil- 
lion feet  of  lumber  and  8  million  in  logs; 
and  Pyramid  Mill  had  7  million  in  lum- 
ber and  7  million  in  logs.  The  yards  are 
completely  filled  and  little  or  no  sales  are 
being  made. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  estimates  that  Montana  may 
suffer  a  68 -percent  decline  in  housing 
starts  from  the  peak  year  of  1978  to 
abysmally  low  2,600  housing  starts  in 
1980.  As  many  as  8,800  jobs  are  on  the 
line,  along  with  substantial  losses  in 
wages,  forfeited  tax  revenues,  and  local 
economic  activity. 

The  high  cost  of  money  has  affected 
agriculture  fully  as  disastrously,  if  less 
obviously,  as  it  has  the  housing  industry. 
It  is  impossible  for  young  farmers  and 
ranchers  to  get  a  start  in  farming  today. 
They  cannot  possibly  buy  land,  equip- 
ment and  livestock  using  any  substan- 
tial part  of  borrowed  capital,  as  nearly 
all  of  them  must,  and  expect  to  pay  out. 
Thousands  of  established  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  have  substantial  debt  are 
right  now  being  forced  to  add  to  other 
inflated  costs  greatly  increased  interest 
costs.  Current  agriculture  prices  will  not 
meet  production  costs. 

Unless  we  can  get  interest  rates  down 
soon,  we  are  headed  into  a  crash  in  agri- 
culture that  can  lead  the  Nation  into  an- 
other farm-led,  farm-fed  depression  as 
severe  as  the  thirties. 

The  automobile  industry  is  also  being 
devastated.  Domestic  auto  sales  are  down 
15  percent  from  the  first  4  months  of  last 
year,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  worst 
IS  yet  to  come.  In  discussing  the  prob- 
lems of  auto  loans  with  a  banker  in  Mis- 
soula recently,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
still  supplying  the  local  car  dealers  with 
money  at  less  than  13  percent,  but  that 
ne  did  not  know  how  much  longer  he 
could  continue  to  do  it.  I  just  got  a  note 
from  him  saying  that  he  was  now  going 
to  have  to  cut  them  off. 

In  the  face  of  this,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Federal  Reserve  continues  to 
defend  their  interest  rate  policies  on  the 
basis  that  in  the  long  run  it  will  halt 
inflation.  They  feel  that  reduced  demand 
and  higher  unemployment  brought  about 
by  high  interest  rates  will  bring  reduced 
nflation.  I  have  not  seen  any  evidence 
tnat  their  policies  are  working  I  fear 
chat  instead  we  will  simply  find  ourselves 
wath  the  worst  of  both  worlds— higher 
unemployment  and  higher  prices. 

Our  current  inflation  is  a  complex 
Deast.  It  is  not  responding  to  traditional 
antl-inflation  moves  the  way  we  would 
^e  It  to.  We  face  a  long,  difficult  strug- 
gle that  will  have  to  be  many  faceted, 
we  need  to  get  a  national  energy  policy 
in  Place  so  that  we  can  begin  to  work 
toward  long  term,  stable  energy  prices- 
we  need  to  increase  our  national  produc- 
tivity and  take  a  more  realistic  and  sen- 
sible approach  to  insuring  that  our  for- 
eign trade  is  fair  as  well  as  free;  we  need 

St  n^^f  ".  *J?^  ^'^^'^^  ^"  and  cut  the 
lat  out  of  Government  spending. 

sJ(ncrf^°u}'t'^  *°  encourage  personal 
TJ  f  •  T^^'^^  ^^^  dropped  to  the  abys- 
ScLrir^  ?1  !'  P^'"""*  °f  disposable 
tTJ^^■  ^°'^^*  ^^  ha^e  «^e  stable,  rea- 
sonably priced  capital  needed  to  rebuild 
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and  sustain  our  national  industrial  and 
agricultural  base.  This  bill  will  greatly 
increase  personal  savings  to  make  avail- 
able more  lending  capability  of  banks, 
savings  and  loans  and  credit  unions. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  will  help  to  insure  that 
our  fight  against  Inflation  is  a  realistic 
and  intelligent  one.  It  is  not  hard  to 
bring  on  a  depression  in  order  to  fight 
inflation.  It  is  more  diflflcult  to  end  old 
habits  and  move  away  from  bankrupt 
policies  and  to  break  new  ground.  But 
that  is  just  what  this  bill  is  aimed  at 
doing.  It  will  restrain  the  Federal 
Reserve  Boards  desire  to  beat  the  econ- 
omy back  into  shape  and  replace  it 
with  a  congressional  determination  to 
take  a  more  positive  approach  to  solving 
infiation. 

There  are  costs  to  both  of  these  poli- 
cies, but  I  prefer  to  take  my  chances 
with  a  policy  that  is  positive  and  for- 
ward looking  rather  than  one  which  is 
defeatist  in  nature  and,  even  if  success- 
ful, would  provide  no  long-term  benefits 
to  American  society.  I  hope  that  others 
agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2653 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
Section  1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Interest  Rate 
Reduction  and  Personal  Savings  and  Retire- 
ment Enhancement  Act." 
Sec.  2.  Findings  by  Congress. 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  taken  successive 
steps,  through  Increasing  the  Bank's  redis- 
count rate  and  other  credit  constricting  prac- 
tices, to  raise  interest  rates  repeatedly  to  rec- 
ord levels;  and 

Whereas  these  higher  Interest  rates  have 
not  reduced  inflation,  but  are  instead  In- 
creasing government  debt  service  costs  and 
adding  to  inflation  by  Increasing  prices,  par- 
ticularly for  housing,  automobile,  agriculture 
and  other  Industries:  and 

Whereas  these  higher  Interest  rates  are 
having  a  devastating  Impact  on  small  busi- 
nesses, and  on  the  housing,  agriculture,  auto 
and  other  Industries,  causing  a  drastic  Jump 
In  the  national  level  of  unemployment;  and 
Whereas  this  situation  Is  being  further 
exacerbated  by  a  record  low  level  of  personal 
savings  of  3.4  percent  of  disposable  Income; 

It  Is  the  determination  of  Congress  that 
legislative  action  must  be  taken  now  to  re- 
duce interest  rates  and  encourage  new  per- 
sonal savings. 

Sec.  3    Interest  Rate  Reduction. 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  existing 
law,  within  90  days  after  enactment,  redis- 
count rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
be  no  higher  than  11  ij  percent;  within  189 
days,  no  higher  than  g'j  percent;  and  re- 
main no  higher  than  that  for  an  additional 
180  days  but  at  least  until  June  30.  1981 

Sec.  4  Tax  Credit  for  Special  Emergency 
Savings  Certificates. 
(a)  In  General.— Subpart  (A)  of  Part  IV 
of  subchapter  (A)  of  chapter  (1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  section  46  the  following 
new  section: 


"Sec.  44.  (D)  (1)  Special  Emergency  Savings 

CERTmCATTS. 

"(a)  General  Rules. — In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dividual, there  shall  be  allowed,  as  a  credit 
against  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  7  per- 
cent of  the  amounts  paid  during  the  taxable 
year  for  the  purchase  of  special  emergency 
certificates. 

■|b)  LiMn-ATioN.— The  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  for  any  tax- 
able year  shall  not  exceed  $126  ($252  In  the 
case  of  a  married  Individual  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn). 

"(c)  Definitions;  Special  Rulxs.— Ptor 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Special  emergency  savings  certifi- 
cate.— The  term  'special  emergency  savings 
certificate'  means  a  certificate  of  deposit 

"(A)  Issued  by  an  institution  described  In 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  section  116  (c) 

"(B)  which  has  a  face  value  of  tso  or 
$100. 

"(C)  which  bears  Interest  at  an  annual 
rate  of — 

"(1)  5  percent  in  the  case  of  $50  certifi- 
cates, or 

"(11)  6  percent  in  the  case  of  $100  certifi- 
cates, 

"(D)  which  has  a  term  of  one  year,  and 

"(E)  which  Is  purchased  within  180  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Interwt 
Rate  Reduction  and  Savings  and  Retirement 
Enhancement  Act." 

"(2)  Penalty  foe  early  withdrawal. — No 
amount  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  under 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  special 
emergency  savings  certificate  if  the  amounts 
on  deposit  refiected  by  such  certificate  are 
withdrawn  by  the  taxpayer  less  than  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  certificate 
was  purchased   by   the   taxpayer". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  is  amended  by  in- 
serting Inunediately  before  the  Item  relating 
to  section  45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  44D.  Special  emergency  savings  certifi- 
cates.". 

(c)  CREDrr  To  Be  Reflected  in  Wtth- 
holding.— The  Secretar\-  of  the  Treasury 
shall  provide  for  the  credit  allowed  by  sec- 
tion 44(D)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  special  emergency  savings 
certificates)  to  be  refiected.  to  the  extent 
appropriate,  in  the  first  withholding  period 
for  the  taxpayei  beginning  after  the  date  on 
which  the  taxpayer  purchases  such  a  cer- 
tificate, or  in  the  first  estimated  quarterly 
Income  tax  payment  of  that  taxpaver  as  may 
be  appropriate. 

(d)  Effective  Date— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  taxable  years  ending  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5. — Individual  Retirement  Account  En- 
hancement Program. 
(a)  Increase  in  Retirement  Savings  — 
Section  219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  retirement  savings)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  in  sub- 
section (b)  (1)   and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

20  percent". 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$1,600"  In  subsection 
(b)  (1 )  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  de- 
ductible amount  described  In  subsection  (c) 
(6) ", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  (7)  (A)  and  inserting  in  Ileu  thereof 
■20  percent". 

(4)  by  strUclng  out  $1.500."  In  subsection 
(b)(7)(B)  (11)   and  inserting  in  lieu  ther«of 

the  deductible  amount  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  (6).",  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  paragraph: 

"(6)  DEDucTiBtj:  amount. — Por  puTDoses  of 
this  section — 
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•(A)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  i98o  —     case  for  this  claim.  An  unfortunate  set     DMSO.  None  of  the  persons  using  the 
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There  being  no  objection,   the  joint    respect  to  contributions   and   expendi- 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in     tures   by  national   banks,  corporations. 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1701  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
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••(A)  Taxable  years  becinninc  in  198o  — 
Tb«  deductible  amount  for  taxable  years 
beginning  In  1980  Is  $2,000. 

"(B)  Retirement  savings  roR  married  in- 
DrvrorvLS. — Section  220  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  retirement  savings  for  certain  married 
individuals )  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "15  percent"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(1)  (B)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "20  percent". 

(2)  by  striking  out  $1,750,"  in  subsection 

(b)  (1)  (C)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
deductible  amount  described  in  subsection 
(c)(7)".  and 

(3)  by   addli.g   at  the  end  of  subsection 

(c)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Deductible  amount. — For  purposes  of 
this  section — 

"(A)  Taxable  tears  beginning  in  i980. — 
The  deductible  amount  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning in  1980  Is  $2,400. 

(b)  Confobmino  Changes. — 

(1)  Section  408  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
Individual  Retirement  Accounts)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  (A)  by  striking  out  "$1,500"  in  subsec- 
tions (B)(1),  (b)(2).  (b)(5),  and  (J)  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  deductible 
amount  described  in  section  219(c)(6)", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$1,750"  in  subsection 
(d)(5)(A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  deductible  amoxuit  described  in  section 
220(c)  (7)". 

(2)  Section  409  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
retirement  bonds)  in  amended  by  striking 
out  "$1,500"  In  subsection  (a)  (4)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  deductible 
amount  described  in  section  219(c)  (6)". 
Sec.  6.  Retirement  Savings  To  Be  Available 

WrrHOUT    Regard    to    Coverage    by 
Other  Plans. 

(a)  Section    219    Amendments. — Section 

219  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  retirement  savings)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b) .  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (c). 

(b)  Section    220    Amendments. — Sectlotf 

220  of  such  Code  ( relating  to  retirement  sav- 
ings for  certain  married  individuals)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b) .  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  of  sub- 
section (c) . 

Sec  7.  Special  Rules. 

Any  funds  invested  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4  of  this  bill  may  be  transferred 
to  the  Individual  Retirement  Accounts  au- 
thorized under  section  5  of  this  bill  during 
the  first  360  days  following  enactment  of 
the  bill,  without  regard  to  the  limits  set 
In  section  5. 

Sec.  8.  Effective  Date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 

S.  2654.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Tonkawa  Indians  of  Oklahoma:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introducing  two  pieces  of  legislation  (S. 
2654  and  S.  Res.  420)  on  behalf  of  the 
Tonkawa  Indians  of  Oklahoma  pertain- 
ing to  the  tribe's  claim  against  the 
United  States  for  loss  of  lands  in  the 
State  of  Texas  during  the  last  century. 

The  Tonkawa  Tribe  has  experienced  a 
long  history  of  frustration  and  disap- 
pointment in  attempting  to  present  its 


case  for  this  claim.  An  unfortunate  set 
of  circumstances  involving  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  resulted  in  the  tribe 
failing  to  meet  the  August  13,  1951,  dead- 
line set  by  Congress  for  filing  of  claims 
before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 
However,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  now  take  prompt  action  to  give  the 
Tonkawa  Tribe  the  opportunity  it  de- 
serves to  present  its  case. 

As  provided  in  title  28,  section  2509, 
United  States  Code,  the  legislation  I  am 
introducing  will  refer  the  Tonkawa  claim 
to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
Upon  completion  of  this  investigation, 
the  court  shall  report  its  findings  and 
conclusions  to  the  Congress  for  final 
disposition. 

Mr.  President,  I  encourage  the  Senate 
to  act  quickly  and  favorably  to  refer  this 
matter  to  the  Court  of  Claims.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
Tonkawa  Indians  of  Oklahoma  the  sum  of 
$  .  The  payment  of  said  sum  shall  be 

in  full  settlement  of  all  claims  to  the  said 
Tonkawa  Indians  of  Oklahoma  arising  from 
the  alleged  taking  by  the  United  States  of 
lands  owned  or  occupied  by  such  Tribes 
without  payment  for  such  lands  of  compen- 
sation, claims  based  upon  fair  and  honor- 
able dealings,  and  other  claims  which  other- 
wise, except  for  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
failure  to  timely  file,  would  have  been  com- 
pensable under  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946, 
as  amended   (25  U.S.C.  70). • 


By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  2655.  A  bill  to  approve  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  for  the  treatment  of  acute 
brain  and  spinal  cord  injuries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources; 

S.  2656.  A  bill  to  approve  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  for  the  treatment  of  sclero- 
derma; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources;  and 

S.  2657.  A  bill  to  approve  dimethyl 
sulfoxide  for  the  relief  of  inflammation 
from  arthritis,  bursitis,  rheumatism,  and 
other  disorders  of  the  musculoskeletal 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

DMSO    APPROVAL    ACT    OF    1980 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  three  bills  that  will  ap- 
prove the  topical  use  of  dimethyl  sulf- 
oxide 'DMSO)   for  several  diseases. 

The  history  of  DMSO  is  the  story  of 
remarkable  cures  and  Government  vacil- 
lation Dr.  Stanley  Jacob  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Medical  Center  has  been 
working  on  this  drug  since  its  inception 
in  1962.  Until  1965.  this  inexpensive  drug 
was  used  in  the  treatment  of  many  dis- 
eases. In  1965,  the  FDA  halted  the  use  of 
DMSO  because  animal  studies  showed 
that  the  lenses  of  the  eyes  of  test  animals 
clouded     over     when     overdosed     with 


DMSO.  None  of  the  persons  using  the 
drug  had  a  similar  problem,  but  the  FDA 
persisted  in  its  ban. 

DSMO  is  a  clear,  liquid  which  is  a  bio- 
logical solvent  whose  most  notable  prop- 
erty is  its  ability  to  cross  cellular  mem- 
branes rapidly.  Because  of  this  ability, 
It  reduces  swelling  and  pain  quickly. 

One  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
approve  the  use  of  DMSO  for  arthritis, 
bursitis,  rheumatism,  and  other  muscu- 
lar-skeletal system  disorders.  The  other 
two  bills  will  approve  DMSO  use  for 
brain  and  spinal  cord  injuries,  and  for 
the  treatment  of  scleroderma.  DMSO  has 
proved  effective  in  the  treatment  of  these 
diseases  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation.  DMSO  is  not  a  cure, 
but  it  allows  people  afflicted  with  these 
diseases  to  lead  more  comfortable,  nor- 
mal lives.* 
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By  Mr.   McCLURE   (for  himself, 
Mr.  Garn.  and  Mr.  Hatch)  : 

S.J.  Res.  171.  A  joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  in  honor  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

mormon  commemorative  stamp 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
my  distinguished  and  able  colleagues 
from  Utah.  Senator  Garn  and  Senator 
Hatch,  a  resolution  directing  the  Post- 
master General  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  a  special  commemorative  stamp 
honoring  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  A  companion  res- 
olution was  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Congressman  Symms  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  from  States 
such  as  mine  with  large  Mormon  pop- 
ulations know  full  well  the  industrious, 
community-spirited  nature  of  the  Mor- 
mon people.  The  Mormon  pioneers  who 
first  settled  Utah  and  parts  of  Idaho 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Western  United  States. 
The  oldest  permanent  settlement  in  my 
State,  the  city  of  Franklin,  Idaho,  was 
founded  by  Mormon  pioneers.  In  parts  of 
the  West  they  literally  made  the  desert 
bloom,  thus  making  it  possible  for  others 
to  move  west  to  settle  and  to  make  their 
livelihood. 

Over  the  years,  the  Mormons  have 
suffered  trials  and  prejudice,  and 
through  it  all  they  have  remained  stead- 
fast as  a  group  in  their  patriotic  devo- 
tion to  our  country  and  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  free  enterprise,  and  family 
on  which  it  was  founded. 

Ours  is  a  land  truly  blessed  by  the 
strength  of  our  religious  faith,  aiid  the 
variety  of  wavs  in  which  that  faith  is 
manifest.  The  Mormon  religion  is  unique 
among  them  inasmuch  as  it  was  born 
and  grew  first  in  America.  I  think  it  is 
altogether  appropriate  that  we  note  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  as  an  imtwrtant  force  and 
factor  in  the  magnificent  fabric  that  is 
our  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to  offer  this 
resolution,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

S.J.  Res.   171 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That, 

Whereas  1980  Is  the  150tb  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints;  and 

Whereas  the  Mormon  pioneers  were  impor- 
tant in  settling  and  developing  the  Ameri- 
can West;  and 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church  have  contributed  significantly  to  our 
American  Culture  and  Heritage; 

The  Postmaster  General  Is  directed  to  Is- 
sue in  the  year  1980  a  special  postage  stamp 
commemorating  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
Such  stamp  shall  be  of  such  denomination 
and  shall  be  issued  and  sold  for  such  period 
as  the  Postmaster  General  shall  determine.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.     882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  882, 
a  bill  to  amend  paragraph  5  section  613 
Aic)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

S.     1082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gravel,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1082,  a  bill  to 
repeal  limits  placed  on  public  compen- 
sation for  personal  and  property  damage 
caused  by  nuclear  power  accidents. 

S.     1739 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1739,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal, 
Pood,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  require  cer- 
tain warning  labels  on  prescription 
drugs, 

S.     1708 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1758,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  restore  to  Postal  Service  em- 
ployees their  rights  to  participate  volun- 
tarily, as  private  citizens,  in  the  political 
processes  of  the  Nation,  to  protect  such 
employees  from  improper  political  solici- 
tations, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.     1843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1843.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  Federal  support  and  stim- 
ulation of  State,  local,  and  community 
activities  to  prevent  domestic  violence 
and  provide  immediate  shelter  and  other 
assistance  for  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  pertaining  to  do- 
mestic violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  232S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2325,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  with 


respect  to  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures by  national  banks,  corporations, 
and  labor  organizations. 

S.  2435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  iMr.  Eagleton)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2435,  a  bill  to  rescind  certain  appropria- 
tions provided  for  the  purchase  of  fur- 
niture by  Federal  departments,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Pryor  >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2623.  a  bill  to 
incorporate  the  U.S.  Submarine  Veter- 
ans of  World  War  n. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  ( Mr.  Baucus  i  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  ( Mr.  Garn  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher  >.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin>,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nelson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  168, 
a  joint  resolution  designating  July  18, 
1980,  as  "National  P.O.W.-M.I.A.  Recog- 
nition Day." 

SENATE    CONCURRENT   RESOLUTION    73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73,  a  concurrent  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  implementing  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    <05 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  » Mr.  Levin  i  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  Goldwater)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  405,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  compliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Produc- 
tion and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological 
I  Biological )  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on 
Their  Destruction. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Culver  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  417,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  for  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  eight  valiant  Amer- 
ican servicemen  who  died  in  an  attempt 
to  secure  freedom  for  fellow  Americans. 
amendment  no.   i7o: 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)   was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 

1701  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

amendment    no.    1702 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 

1702  intended  to  be  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  419 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH 
RESPEtTT  TO  CONTINUED  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  YUGOSLAVIA 

Mr.   ROTH  submitted   the   following 
resolution,   which  was   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
s  Res.  419 

Whereas  Yugoslovla  has  hUtorlcally  played 
a  key  role  in  determining  the  course  of  peace 
and  security  In  Europe  and  elsewhere  In  the 
world; 

Whereas  inherent  tensions  within  the 
heterogeneous  Yugoslav  state  have  potential 
for  creating  an  Internal  political  crisis  after 
the  death  of  President  Tito: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated by  its  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and 
by  its  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  a  pattern  of 
intervention  which  may  portend  an  attempt 
to  exploit  Internal  political  developments  In 
Yugoslavia  in  order  to  undermine  Its  po- 
litical Independence,  territorial  integrity, 
and  nonaligned  status: 

Whereas  Yugoslavs  have  clearly  demon- 
strated a  determination  to  remain  free  of 
Soviet  domination: 

Whereas  the  political  Independence,  terri- 
torial Integrity,  and  nonaligned  status  of 
Yugoslavia  is  an  Important  factor  in  the  se- 
curity of  Europe:  and 

Whereas  the  continued  political  Independ- 
ence, territorial  integrity,  and  nonstllgned 
status  of  Yugoslavia  has  been  a  consistent 
foreign  policy  interest  of  the  United  States 
since  Yugoslavia  publicly  asserted  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  Soviet  bloc  in  1948:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resoh'ed,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  during  the  critical  period  of  transition 
of  leaderhslp  in  the  Socialist  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Yugoslavia,  the  President  should — 

(1)  make  clear  the  firm  opposition  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  any  attempt 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  to  violate  or  subvert  the 
political  independence,  territorial  integrity, 
or  nonaligned  status  of  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia:  and 

(2)  undertake  such  diplomatic  initiatives 
as  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  the  heads 
of  governments  of  other  countries  to  an- 
nounce publicly  their  continued  support  for 
the  political  independence,  territorial  integ- 
rity, and  nonaligned  status  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
submit  a  resolution  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  which  calls  for  a  firm. 
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unequivocal  stand  by  the  United  States 


We  must  presume  that  at  this  very 
moment  .strateeLsts  in  Moscow  are  study- 
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unequivocal  stand  by  the  United  States 
against  any  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  subvert  or  violate  the  independence, 
territorial  integrity,  or  neutrality  of  Yu- 
goslavia. The  period  of  transition  in  lead- 
ership will  be  a  critical  time  not  only  for 
Yugoslavs  but  for  the  peoples  of  the 
many  nations  whose  security  is  directly 
affected  by  the  .status  of  Yugoslavia  in 
East-West  relations.  This  crisis-weary 
world  has  looked  forward  with  trepida- 
tion to  the  death  of  President  Tito  for 
some  time.  His  passing  from  the  interna- 
tional scene  as  the  leader  of  one  of  the 
pivotal  states  of  Europe  has  raised  gen- 
uine fears  that  it  would  unleash  forces 
which  might  confront  us  with  yet  another 
potential  Armageddon. 

Informed  observers  have  long  worried 
that  the  conglomerate  of  diverse  peoples 
which  is  Yugoslavia  would,  without  the 
historic  figure  of  Marshal  Tito,  fall  into 
disunity;  and  that  an  adventurist  So- 
viet Union — with  the  blood  of  Afghani- 
stan fresh  on  its  hands — would  exploit 
this  disunity  in  an  attempt  to  draw  yet 
another  Eastern  European  nation,  one 
that  it  has  long  coveted,  into  the  Soviet 
orbit. 

Now  that  the  President  of  Yugoslavia 
has  finally  succumbed.  I  find  that  my 
concerns  in  this  regard  have  been  some- 
what allayed.  Tito's  lingering  illness  has 
apparently  given  Yugoslav  leaders  time 
to  organize  an  orderly  transition.  Yugo- 
slav unity  does  not  seem  in  immediate 
peril.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
various  Yugoslavian  ethnic  groups  will 
close  ranks  at  a  time  of  national  adver- 
sity. Nor  to  my  knowledge  is  there  any 
substantive  indication  that  the  Soviet 
Union  contemplates  any  imminent  ag- 
gression action,  military  or  otherwise, 
against  Yugoslavia. 

Given  the  volatile  history  of  the  Bal- 
kans, however,  and  given  the  Soviet 
Union's  recent  record  on  exploiting  polit- 
ical turmoU  wherever  it  may  be  in  the 
world,  the  United  States  must  not  relax 
Its  vigilance.  The  stakes  are  much  too 
high  for  complacency.  The  importance 
of  Yugoslavian  independence  and  neu- 
trality for  the  security  of  Western  Eu- 
rope is  unquestioned. 

Should  the  Soviets  gain  control  of  that 
strategically  located  country,  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe  would  shift 
perhaps  irreparably,  in  favor  of  the  So- 
viet Union.  It  would  be  a  destructive 
blow  to  the  Western  Alliance,  opening 
new  avenues  for  Soviet  pressure  on  our 
European  allies. 

For  these  reasons,  the  Importance  of 
Yugoslavia  in  overaU  security  considera- 
tions for  Europe  has  long  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Western  powers.  Support  of 
Yugoslavian  Independence  and  neutral- 
ity has  since  1948  been  a  cardinal  tenet 
of  the  foreign  policies  of  successive  U.S. 
administrations,  both  Republican  and 
Democratic.  After  Yugoslavia  broke  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  in  1948,  the  United  States 
provided  it  with  substantial  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  insure  its  ability 
to  stand  up  to  Soviet  threats  to  its  In- 
dependence. 


We  must  presume  that  at  this  very 
moment  strategists  in  Moscow  are  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  action  against 
Yugoslavia.  The  death  of  Tito  opens  new 
options  for  the  expansion  of  Soviet  in- 
fluence. Now  is  therefore  the  time  to 
make  clear  American  resolve  to  support 
Yugoslavia's  continued  independence 
and  neutrality;  to  signal  our  willingness 
to  be  responsive  to  help  meet  that  coun- 
try's security  needs. 

This  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
President  to  undertake  such  diplomatic 
initiatives  as  necessary  to  encourage 
other  nations  to  publicly  support  the  in- 
dependence, territorial  integrity,  and 
nonaUnement  of  Yugoslavia.  The  United 
States  must  do  all  it  possibly  can  to  mo- 
bilize international  pressure  against  So- 
viet intervention  in  Yugoslavia.  Its  bru- 
tal invasion  of  Afghanistan  has  irrefu- 
tably demonstrated  to  the  world  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  shed  the  fragile  re- 
straints of  detente  and  cannot  be 
counted  on  to  respect  the  sovereignty  of 
smaller  nations.  As  a  further  deterrent 
against  precipitous  action  against  Yugo- 
slavia, every  effort  should  be  made  to 
mobilize  the  international  community 
against  such  an  outrage. 

The  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
the  continued  preservation  of  the  inde- 
pendence, territorial  integrity,  and  neu- 
trality of  Yugoslavia  has  for  over  three 
decades  been  an  important  aspect  of 
American  foreign  policy.  This  resolution 
represents  no  change  in  that  policy.  I 
would  caution,  however,  that  at  a  time 
when  it  may  be  put  to  the  test,  it  is  pru- 
dent for  the  American  people  through 
their  representatives  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  reaffirm  that  policy,  and  make  clear 
that  they  stand  firmly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent in  its  implementation.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  420— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  REFER 
S.  2654  TO  THE  U.S.  COURT 
OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  BOREN  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  420 
Resolved.  That  the  bill  (S.  2654)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Tonkawa  Indiana 
of  Oklahoma"  now  pending  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  together  with  all  of  the  ac- 
companying papers,  is  hereby  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims; 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  shall  proceed  with  the  same  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  sections  1492 
and  2509  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress 
whether  the  claim  of  the  Tonkawa  Indians 
of  Oklahoma  Ls  legal  or  equitable  In  char- 
acter, and  the  amount  of  damages.  If  any. 
which  may  be  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant.  The  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  is  au- 
thorized to  consider  and  to  make  a  part  of 
the  record  In  this  proceeding  the  records  (in- 
cluding motions  and  briefs)  of  the  previous 
trial  of  this  case  in  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission  in   Docket   Nos.   226   and  22-C. 


FEDERAL  POWER  MARKETING  RE- 
VOLVING FUND  ACT  OF  1979-^. 
1440 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1734 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.) 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  1440,  a  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  utilize  revenues  from  power 
marketing  to  carry  out  his  responsibil- 
ities related  to  Western  Area  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  S. 
1440,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1734 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Power  Marketing  Revolving  pnind  Act  of 
1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  that  It  Is  desir- 
able and  appropriate  that  the  revenues,  bor- 
rowings from  Treasury,  or  appropriations  to 
the  Western  Area  Power  Administration  be 
used  for  operation,  maintenance,  construc- 
tion, and  other  program  purposes. 

(b)  Other  than  as  specifically  provided 
herein,  the  present  authority  and  duties  of 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  relating  to  the 
Western  Area  Power  Administration  shall 
not  be  affected  by  this  Act.  The  authority  and 
duties  of  the  Secretary  referred  to  herein 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Secretary,  acting  by 
and  through  the  Administrator  of  Western 
Area  Power  Administration. 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

(b)  "Western"  means  Western  Area  Power 
Administration. 

(c)  "Electric  power"  means  electric  capac- 
ity or  electric  energy,  or  both. 

(d)  "Construct"  or  "construction"  means 
the  construction.  Improvement,  betterment, 
additions  to,  and  replacements  of  transmis- 
sion facilities.  Including  participating  Jointly 
with  others  In  such  activities. 

(e)  "Major  transmission  facilities"  means 
new  transmission  facilities: 

'1)  to  be  used  to  provide  services  whlcn 
were  not  previously  provided  by  Western  In- 
cluding faculties  which  are  to  be  used  fc 
interconnecting  electrical  systems  which  have 
not  been  previously  connected  by  federally 
owned  facilities,  or 

(2)  for  which  the  total  estimated  con- 
struction or  acquisition  cost  represents  an 
Increase  of  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
total  fixed  assets  of  Western. 
Provided,  however.  That  facilities  which  are 
not  major  transmission  facilities  under  (D 
above  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to 
( A)  a  transmission  line  used  in  whole  or  in 
part  to  serve  a  customer  who,  at  the  time  of 
commencement  of  construction  of  the  new 
transmission  line,  had  theretcrfore  been 
served  by  Western  exclusively  over  Its  fa- 
cilities: or  (B)  a  transmission  facility  which 
uses  as  a  major  portion  of  its  route  a  pre- 
existing and  utilized  Western  right-of-way 
or  which  Is  adjacent  to  a  preexisting  Western 
tr&nsmlBslon  Une  used  by  Western  for  trans- 
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mission  of  power;  or  (C)  the  rental  or  lease 
of  existing  transmission  facilities. 

Sec.  4.  Subject  to  section  9.  the  Secretary 
shall  construct,  rent.  lease,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire transmission  facilities  he  determines 
are  necessary  to — 

(a)  Integrate  and  transmit  the  electric 
power  from  existing  or  additional  Federal  or 
non-Federal   generating  units; 

(b)  provide  service  to  customers; 

(c)  provide  Interregional  transmission  fa- 
cilities; or 

(d)  maintain  electrical  stability  and  elec- 
trical  reliability: 

Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
not  construct,  rent,  lease,  or  otherwise  ac- 
quire any  major  transmission  facilities  unless 
the  expenditure  of  the  funds  for  the  initia- 
tion of  such  construction,  lease,  rental,  or 
acquisition  Is  specifically  approved  by  Act  of 
Congress: 

Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  authorize  the  crossing  or  other  use  of 
Federal  lands  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  agency  e-xcept  with  the  consent  of 
such  agency  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable laws  and  procedure:,  of  such  age.nry  or 
the  construction  of  any  facilities  on  such 
lands  without  the  consent  of  the  agency 
having  Jurisdiction  of  such  lands,  pursuant 
to  laws  applicable  to  those  lands.  Provided 
further  that  for  transmission  facilities  con- 
structed subsequent  to  establishment  of  the 
Fund  under  the  provision  of  this  .section, 
that  the  Secretary  shall  pay  annually  to  local 
taxing  authorities,  within  whose  Jurisdiction 
any  such  transmission  facilities  are  located, 
and  which  facilities  are  exempt  from  ad 
valorem  taxes  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  that  would  be  paid  to  such  taxing 
authorities  If  sur.h  transmission  facilities 
were  owned  by  an  investor-owned  utility. 

Sec.  5.  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  be- 
come a  member  of  and  to  pay  such  dues  and 
membership  fees  in  such  professional,  utility. 
Industry,  and  other  societies,  associations, 
and  Institutes,  together  with  expense?  related 
to  such  memberships,  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec  6.  (a)  There  Is  established  as  of 
April  1,  1981,  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  a  fund  for  Western.  This  fund  will 
be  called  the  "Western  Area  Power  Admin- 
istration Fund"  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Fund"). 

Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided, 
revenues  available  for  repayment  of  Invest- 
ments shall  continue  to  be  applied  first  to 
repayment  of  investments  bearing  the  high- 
est interest  rates  and  to  accomplish  repay- 
ment over  the  repayment  period  established 
pursuant  to  law.  The  Fund  shall  consist  of 
( 1 )  all  receipts,  collections,  and  recoveries  of 
Western  In  cash  from  all  sources  related  to 
power  marketing  activities,  Including  funds 
received  in  trust,  (2)  all  moneys  loaned  to 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section  8  hereof, 
(3)  any  appropriations  made  by  the  Congress 
for  the  Fund,  and  (4)  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  for  the  use  of  Western,  which 
balances  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Fund.  All  funds  transferred 
hereunder  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
by  the  Secretary,  as  authorized  in  this  Act 
or  any  other  Act  relating  to  Western,  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  any  applicable  appropriation  Act  effective 
during  such  period  as  may  elapse  between 
their  transfer  and  the  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  first  subsequent  annual  budget. 
(b)  The  Secretary  may  make  expenditures 
from  such  Fund,  notwithstanding  any  exist- 
ing statute  requiring  the  deposit  of  such 
revenues  or  receipts  In  other  funds,  which 
shall  have  been  Included  In  the  annual  budg- 
et submitted  to  Congress,  without  further 
appropriation  and  without  fiscal  year  limita- 


tion, but  within  such  specific  directives  or 
limitations  as  may  be  Included  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  for  any  purpose  neccessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  duties  imposed 
upon  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  law  relating 
to  the  program  of  Western,  including  but  not 
Umitea  to — 

( 1 )  making  such  payments  to  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  for  the  credit 
of  the  Reclamation  Fund,  other  funds  or  ac- 
counts, as  are  required  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
to  be  made  into  such  funds  or  accounts  in 
connection  with  reclamation  projects; 

(2)  operation,  maintenance,  repair,  and  re- 
location, to  the  extent  such  relocation  Is  not 
provided  for  under  paragraph  (10)  below,  of 
transmission  facilities; 

(3)  conducting  electrical  research,  devel- 
opment, investigations,  experimentation, 
tests,  and  other  such  studies; 

(4)  marketing  of  electric  power; 

(5)  transmission  over  facilities  of  others 
and  rental  or  lease  of  facilities; 

(6)  purchase  of  electric  power  (including 
the  entitlement  of  electric  plant  capability) 
(A)  to  meet  temporary  deficiencies  In  elec- 
tric power  which  Western  Is  obligated  by 
contract  to  supply,  (B)  which  has  been 
heretofore  undertaken  with  funds  appropri- 
ated for  such  purchase,  or  (C)  If  to  be  paid 
for  with  funds  provided  by  other  entitles  for 
such  purpose  under  a  trust  or  sigency  ar- 
rangement: Promded.  however.  Tnat  pur- 
chases from  a  specific  electric  plant  shall  be 
limited  to  ten  years; 

(7)  defraying  emergency  expenses  or  In- 
suring continuous  operation; 

(8)  (A)  acquiring  such  goods,  lands,  or 
Interests  in  real  or  personal  property,  and 
iB)  paying  dues  and  membership  fees  In 
electrical  cooperatives  and  in  such  profes- 
sional, utility.  Industry,  and  other  societies, 
associations,  and  institutes,  together  with 
expenses  related  to  such  memberships,  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  acquisitions 
and  payments  set  forth  In  the  general  pro- 
visions of  the  annual  appropriations  Act  for 
the  Department  of  Energy,  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(9)  developing  and  Implementing  pro- 
grams and  methods  by  which  the  customers 
and  ultimate  customers  of  Western  may  con- 
serve and  efficiently  use  power; 

(10)  construction,  acquisition,  and  dis- 
posal of  transmission  facilities:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  construction  or  acquisi- 
tion by  Western  may  be  financed  with  rev- 
enues from  reclamation  projects  only  to  the 
extent  that  such  construction  or  acquisition 
Is  In  accord  with  law  covering  the  Individual 
projects  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  formerly  the  power  marketing 
agency; 

(11)  paying  the  principal.  Interest,  pre- 
miums, discounts,  and  expenses.  If  any.  In 
connection  with  the  repayment  of  funds 
borrowed  pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  Act. 
including  provision  for  and  maintenance  of 
reserve  and  other  funds  established  In  con- 
nection therewith;  and 

(12)  making  payments  to  the  credit  of 
miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury  for  all 
unpaid  costs  required  by  or  pursuant  to  law 
to  be  charged  to  and  returned  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  in  connection  with 
the  projects  from  which  Western  markets 
the  power. 

(13)  making  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  to 
local  taxing  authorities  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4  above. 

(c)  Expenditures  for  the  purposes  pro- 
vided in  section  6(b)  (10)  may  be  made  from 
the  remainder  of  gross  receipts  of  Western 
from  all  sources  (excluding  borrowings  pur- 
suant to  section  8)  after  first  deducting 
funds  held  in  trust  and  the  costs  listed  In 
section  6(b)(1)  through  (b)(9).  (b)(ll). 
(b) (12),  and  (b) (13). 

(d)  Moneys  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro- 
priated shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes 


for  which  appropriated,  and  moneys  received 
by  the  Secretary  in  trust  shall  be  used  only 
for  carrying  out  such  trust.  The  provision* 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act 
shall  be  applicable  to  the  Secretary  In  the 
same  m.anner  as  they  are  applied  to  the 
wholly  owned  Government  corjjoratlons 
named  In  section  101  of  such  Act.  but  noth- 
ing in  the  proviso  of  section  106  of  such 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  affecting  the  powers 
and  authorities  granted  to  the  Secretary  else- 
where In  this  Act 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  official 
record  of  Western  s  operations,  expenditures, 
receipts,  repayments  of  debts  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  payments  to  funds, 
including  reclamation  project  funds,  and 
shall  obtain  annually  an  independent  com- 
mercial-type audit  of  such  accounts.  In  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  auditing 
standards. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 105  and  106  of  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  the  financial  transactions 
of  Western  shall  be  audited  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  at  such  times  and  to  such 
extent  as  the  Comptroller  General  deems 
necessary,  and  reports  of  the  results  of  each 
audit  shall  be  made  to  the  Congress  within 
six  and  one-half  months  following  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  the  audit. 

(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  sep- 
arate accounting  for  the  Individual  projects 
of  Western  for  which  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion was  formerly  the  power  marketing 
agency  (Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
Central  Valley  project,  Colorado  River  stor- 
age project  (and  participating  projects). 
Provo  River  project.  Collbran  project.  Rio 
Grande  project.  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
Frylngpan-Arkan.sas  project.  Parker-Davis 
project.  Falcon  and  Amlstad  projects,  and  the 
Central  Arizona  project)  :  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  make  payments  to  the  Water 
and  Power  Resources  Service  for  the  Colorado 
River  Dam  Ftind.  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin  Fund,  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin 
Development  Fund,  and  the  Reclamation 
Fund  on  a  timely  basis  for  repayment  of  re- 
imbursable project  expenses  and  other  obli- 
gations required  by  statute  to  be  made  from 
power  revenues. 

(2)  .^mounts  to  be  retained  In  the  Western 
Fund  for  expenses  covered  In  section  6(b)(3). 
(b)(8)(B),  and  (b)(9)  from  revenues  collect- 
ed from  power  marketing  activities  from  rec- 
lamation projects  shall  not  In  any  one  year 
exceed  I  per  centum,  unless  otherwise  Jointly 
determined  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  of  the  total  obligations 
contained  in  that  fiscal  year  budget  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  Western 

(3)  Determination  of  amounts  to  be  re- 
tained In  the  Western  Fund  for  Western's 
opieratlons  and  the  amounts  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Water  and  Power  Resources  Service 
under  section  6(b)  di  shall  be  developed 
jointly  by  Western  and  the  Water  and  Power 
Resources  Service  at  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  year  In  progress  and 
shall  Include  corrections  to  transactions  of 
the  previous  fiscal  year  based  on  final  data. 
Reserves  and  other  receipts  remaining  in  the 
Fund  attributable  to  a  reclamation  project 
shall  be  credited  to  such  projects  and  the 
project  obligation  as  provided  in  reclamation 
law. 

(g)  All  obligations  Incurred  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  and  on  behalf  of  a  power  adminis- 
tration pursuant  to  this  act  shall  be  secured 
solely  by  Westerns  revenues  (of  the  power 
system  Involved )  which  are  derived  from  the 
sale  of  electric  power  and  related  services. 
Such  obligations  shall  not  be.  nor  shall  they 
be  deemed  to  be,  general  obligations  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  7.  For  cash  management  purposes,  the 
Secretary  may  request  the  Investment  of  such 
moneys  as  he  deems  advisable  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  In  nonmarketable  obli- 
gations of  the  United  States  with  maturities 
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not  to  exceed  one  year,  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration    the    current    average    market 


a  description  of  the  joint  planning  and  co- 
ordination that  has  taken  place  with  regard 
to  each  transmission  line  construction  project 


United  States.  Upon  Senate  confirmation  he 
will  succeed  Leo  M.  KruUtz,  who  resigned  as 
the   Department's  Solicitor  on  December  7, 
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by  devise  or  inheritance  any  interest  in 
trust  land  on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian 


unless  the  program  receives  additional 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
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net  to  exceed  one  year,  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  Into 
consideration  the  current  average  market 
yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obligations 
of  the  United  States  with  remalnlag  periods 
of  maturity  comparable  to  the  maturities  of 
such  nonmarketable  obligations. 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
borrow  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts  as 
are  contained  in  appropriation  Acts  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  time  to  time 
In  the  name  suad  for  and  on  behalf  of  West- 
em  to  assist  In  financing  the  construction 
or  acqiilBitlon  of  transmission  facilities  to 
be  used  by  Western.  The  repajmient  of  such 
loans  shall  b«  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  into  account  the 
manner  prevailing  In  the  open  market  In 
which  utility  Indebtedness  is  repaid,  the  dis- 
tinction between  short-term  borrowing  to 
refund  short-term  obligations  during  the 
post-construction  p>erlod,  and  the  useful  life 
of  the  facilities  for  which  funds  are  to  be 
borrowed.  Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  dertermlned  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities,  plus  an  amount 
sufficient  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  provide  a  return  compa- 
rable to  the  rates  prevailing  in  the  market 
for  similar  bonds  Issued  by  government  cor- 
porations but  not  to  exceed  the  Interest  rate 
which  would  be  applied  to  such  bonds  if  they 
were  purchased  by  the  Federal  Finance  Bank. 
For  the  purpose  of  providing  the  funds  to  be 
loaned  pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Is- 
sued under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
now  or  hereinafter  In  force,  and  the  purp>oses 
for  which  secxirltles  may  be  Issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  or  hereafter 
In  force,  are  extended  to  Include  the  loans 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  The  loaned 
funds  shall  be  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary forthwith  following  acceptance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
loan  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. The  amount  of  Western  loans  outstand- 
ing shall  not  exceed  »30O,0OO.00O. 

(b)  The  principal  and  Interest  on  such 
obligations  shall  be  payable  solely  from  the 
Secretary's  net  proceeds  as  hereinafter  de- 
fined. Pot  the  purpose  of  this  section  "net 
proceeds"  shall  mean  the  remainder  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  Western  from  all  sources 
after  first  deducting  funds  held  In  trust  and 
the  costs  listed  In  section  6(b)(1)  through 
6(b)(9),  and  shall  Include  reserve  or  other 
funds  created  from  such  receipts. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Unless  specifically  authorized  by 
Act  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  not  ex- 
pend funds  made  available  under  this  Act. 
other  than  funds  specifically  appropriated  by 
the  Conere<:s  for  such  purpose,  to  acquire 
any  operating  transmission  facility  by  con- 
demnation: Provided.  That  this  provision 
shall  not  restrict  the  acquisition  of  the  right 
to  cross  such  a  facility  by  condemnation. 

(b)  In  order  to  develop  Che  transmission 
resources  available  to  Western  In  an  economic 
manner  and  to  avoid  duplication: 

(1)  Western  shall  cooperate  In  transmis- 
sion system  planning  with  utilities  operating 
In  the  area  served  by  Western  and  shall  par- 
ticipate In  Joint  construction  of  transmission 
facilities   where   appropriate: 

(2)  Western  shall  provide  the  opportunity 
for  partlclnatlon  by  others,  on  reasonable 
terms.  In  the  Joint  construction  and  owner- 
ship of  transmission  lines  to  be  constructed. 

(c)  Western  shall  provide  written  notice 
of  the  activities  described  In  section  4  of  this 
Act  at  least  60  days  prior  to  submission  of 
the  annual  budget  to  the  Congress  to  en- 
titles with  which  Western  has  power  related 
contracts.  The  budget  submittal  ahall  Include 


a  description  of  the  Joint  planning  and  co- 
ordination that  has  taken  place  with  regard 
to  each  transmission  line  construction  project 
BIS  required  by  this  section.  Provision  shall 
be  made  for  a  public  meeting  on  such  budget 
which  shall  take  place  prior  to  its  submission 
to  Congress. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  not  construct 
transmission  facilities  under  the  authority  of 
this  act  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
wheeling  agency  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
provide  the  service  determined  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  specified  herein  using 
existing  facilities  at  costs  based  on  the  cost 
of  service  for  that  wheeling  agency. 


FIRST      CONGRESSIONAL      BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981— S.  CON.  RES.  86 

AMENDMENT  NO.    1735 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a  con- 
current resolution  setting  forth  the  rec- 
ommended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982.  and  1983.  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Moynihan  when 
he  submitted  the  amendment  appear 
elsewhere  in  today's  proceedings. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1736 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1737 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.; 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 
supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coMMrrrEE  on  energy  and  natural  resources 

•  Mr,  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  inform  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
other  interested  parties  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  President  Carter's 
nomination  of  Clyde  O.  Martz  to  be  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  hearing  will  be  on  Monday,  May  12, 
beginning  at  9  a.m.  in  room  3110,  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building.  Anyone  hav- 
ing any  questions  about  the  hearing  may 
call  the  committee's  chief  counsel,  Mike 
Harvey,  at  224-0611. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  an- 
nouncement of  Mr.  Martz'  nomination 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Andrds    Hails    Nomination     op    Clyde    O. 
Martz  as  Interior  Solicitor 

Interior  Secretary  Cecil  D.  Andrus  today 
commended  President  Carter's  nomination  of 
Clyde  O.  Martz  to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  agency's  third  high- 
est post 

Martz.  59,  Is  a  partner  in  the  Denver  law 
firm  of  Davis.  Graham  and  Stubbs.  and  Is  a 
former   Assistant   Attorney   General   of  the 


United  States.  Upon  Senate  confirmation  he 
will  succeed  Leo  M.  KruUtz,  who  resigned  as 
the  Department's  Solicitor  on  December  7. 
1979  to  return  to  private  practice  In  Indiana. 
The  President  has  made  an  excellent 
choice  for  this  key  Interior  position,"  Secre- 
tary Andrus  said.  "Clyde  Martz's  legal  back- 
ground includes  extensive  experience  In  nat- 
ural resources  law  which  forms  an  Integral 
part  of  Interior's  many  missions.  I  look  for- 
ward to  his  advice  and  counsel  In  making 
decisions  on  the  vital  Issues  which  the  De- 
partment currently  faces." 

The  Solicitor's  Office  has  a  staff  of  256  per- 
manent full-time  attorneys,  of  whom  121  are 
In  the  Washington,  DC,  offices  and  135  are  In 
eight  regional  and  19  field  offices. 

Martz  has  been  a  partner  In  Davis.  Oraham 
and  Stubbs  since  1962.  except  for  a  p>erlod 
from  1967  to  1939  when  he  served  as  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  In  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  Washington.  DC.  He  was  Judicial 
Administrator  for  the  State  of  Colorado  in 
1959-60.  and  wad  Special  Assistant  Attorney 
General  in  certain  water  litigation  for  the 
State  of  Colorado  from  1972  to  1979. 

Between  1947  and  1962  Martz  taught  law 
at  the  University  of  Colorado,  beginning  as 
an  a.sslstant  professor  and  attaining  his  pro- 
fessorship In  1955.  He  served  as  assistant 
dean  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Law 
School  from  1954  to  1959.  and  was  acting 
dean  In  1957  and  1958. 

He  has  been  an  adjunct  professor  of  law 
at  the  University  of  Denver  since  1962.  In 
addition,  Martz  has  been  president  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law  Foundation,  a 
member  of  the  Colorado  Advisory  Board  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  was  accorded  the 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  Colorado  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  is  the  author  of  numerous  publications 
on  natural  resources  law.  In  1951  he  was  a 
consultant  to  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission. 

Martz  was  born  August  14.  1920  In  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  He  has  an  A.B.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska  (1941)  and  an  L.L.B. 
degree  from  Harvard  (1947).  He  served  In  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II,  where  he  won  the 
Sliver  and  Bronze  Stars,  and  was  a  com- 
mander In  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  until  1958. 

Martz  Is  married  to  the  former  Ann 
Spieker,  of  Fremont.  Nebraska.  They  have  a 
son.  Dr  Robert  Graham  Martz  of  Albuquer- 
que, N.M  ,  and  a  daughter.  Nancy  Martz,  of 
Denver.  The  Martzes  live  m  Boulder, 
Colorado  » 

committee  on  governmental  affairs 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  2419.  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
shipper's  export  declarations,  and  to 
standardize  export  data  submission  and 
disclosure  requirements.  This  hearing 
will  be  held  on  May  7.  1980,  in  room  3302, 
Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Building  beginning 
at  9:30  a.m.* 

select   COMMriTEE    ON    INDIAN    AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  an  open  business  meeting  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

The  meeting  is  scheduled  for  May  8, 
1980,  beginning  at  1  p.m.,  in  room  5302, 
Dirksen  Senate  OfBce  Building.  The  fol- 
lowing bills  and  act  are  to  be  considered 
for  markup:  S.  2223,  to  allow  members 
of  Indian  tribes  to  transfer  restricted 
lands  to  heirs  who  are  not  members  of 
the  reservation  where  the  land  is  located; 
H.R.  2102,  to  limit  the  right  to  receive 
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by  devise  or  inheritance  any  interest  in 
trust  land  on  the  Standing  Rock  Indian 
Reservation  in  North  and  South  Dakota 
to  certain  qualified  Indians;  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1981-84  for  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act;  and  S.  1181, 
authorizing  the  States  and  Indian  tribes 
to  enter  into  mutual  agreements  and 
compacts  respecting  jurisdiction  and 
governmental  operations  in  Indian 
country. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
business  meeting,  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Max  Richtman  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-225 1.» 


AUTHORITIES  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

committee  on  energy  and  natural 

resources 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  this  week  to  mark  up  S.  2332, 
legislation  authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  ci\dlian 
programs  for  fiscal  years  1881  and  1982. 
and  other  pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
subcommittee   on   agricultural   credit  and 
rural  electrification 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrification  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  to  hold 
hearings  on  energy  conservation  and  its 
effect  on  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  agriculture,  nutrition, 
and  forestry 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  to 
consider  farm  credit  and  pending  com- 
mittee business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  environment  and  public 
works 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
the  use  of  recycled  oil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


FOOD  STAMPS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
recent  monthly  food  stamp  expenditure 
report  to  the  Congress  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  USDA  explains  the  critical  fund- 
11^  situation  of  the  food  stamp  program 
The  Secretary  projects  no  food  stamps 
will  be  available  after  June  1  of  this  year 


unless  the  program  receives  additional 
funding  in  the  amount  of  $2.5  billion. 

I  believe  the  Congress  must  insure 
continuation  of  the  food  stamp  program 
by  providing  necessary  funding  for  those 
in  need.  We  cannot  cut  off  benefits  to 
the  elderly,  disabled,  and  truly  needy 
food  stamp  recipients.  While  I  believe  re- 
forms are  needed  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  minimize  abuse  and  mismanage- 
ment, a  sudden  termination  of  benefits 
would  unjustly  impact  senior  citizens  and 
the  poor.  We  simply  cannot  allow  people 
to  starve. 

The  current  funding  situation  the  pro- 
gram faces  today  is  indicative  of  the 
fundamental  problem  with  the  direction 
the  food  stamp  program  is  heading 
today.  I  believe  this  is  one  Federal  pro- 
gram that  has  seriously  deviated  from 
the  original  expectations  of  Congress. 
There  is  substantial  evidence — the  fund- 
ing crisis  we  face  now  as  an  example — 
that  the  original  purpose  of  the  pro- 
gram— to  alleviate  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition among  our  truly  needy  citizens — 
is  being  abused. 

If  we  in  Government  are  to  be  respon- 
sible, the  food  stamp  program  must  be 
reformed.  The  food  stamp  program 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  poor  to 
receive  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  and 
It  should  do  so  with  a  maximum  efficiency 
and  at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  it  should  do  so  in  a  way  which  mini- 
mizes opportunities  for  fraud,  program 
abuse,  and  inequities  among  recipients. 

While  I  will  continue  to  fight  for  re- 
forms which  will  assure  that  in  the  fu- 
ture only  those  truly  in  need  and  deserv- 
ing of  assistance  receive  food  stamps.  I 
will  support  efforts  to  insure  continua- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year.* 


NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATIONS  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS  UNDER  RULE  35,  PARA- 
GRAPH 4.  PERMITTING  ACCEPT- 
ANCE OF  A  GIFT  OP  EDUCATION- 
AL TRAVEL  FROM  A  FOREIGN  OR- 
GANIZATION 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  re- 
quired by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35  that  I 
place  in  the  Congressional  Record  this 
notice  of  a  Senate  employee  who  pro- 
poses to  participate  in  a  program,  the 
principal  objective  of  which  is  educa- 
tional, sponsored  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  a  foreign  educational  or  chari- 
table organization  involving  travel  to  a 
foreign  country  paid  for  by  that  foreign 
government  or  organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
John  M.  Haddow,  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  Senator  Hatch,  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  Tunghai  University 
in  Taichung,  Taiwan,  from  April  6  to 
April  13, 1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Haddow  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of 
Tunghai  University,  to  discuss  econom- 
ics and  international  relations,  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  Senate  and  the  United 
States. 


The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Christopher  M.  Lehman,  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  Senator  Warner,  to  p>artic- 
ip>ate  in  a  program  sponsored  by  a  for- 
eign educational  organization,  the 
Graduate  School  of  American  Studies  of 
Tamkang  College  in  Taipei.  Taiwan,  from 
April  4  to  April  11,  1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Lehman  in  the  pro- 
gram in  Taiwan,  at  the  expense  of  Tam- 
kang College,  to  discuss  the  political  and 
legislative  systems  of  the  United  States 
and  United  States-Taiwanese  relations, 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
which  would  permit  Mr.  Mortem  Black- 
well,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Senator 
Humphrey,  to  participate  in  a  program 
sponsored  by  a  foreign  educational  or- 
ganization, the  Guatemala  Preedcxn 
Foundation,  in  Guatemala  from  April  8 
to  April  10.  1980. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Blackwell  in  the 
program  in  Guatemala,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Guatemala  Freedom  Foundation. 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate  and 
the  United  States.* 


GROWING  PUBLIC  RESISTANCE 
TO  TAXFLATION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  combi- 
nation of  high  taxes,  record  inflation, 
and  levels  of  Government  spending  is 
very  much  on  the  public's  mind.  Re- 
cently the  survey  center  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  sam- 
pled public  opinion  regarding  taxes,  in- 
flation, and  spending.  The  results  are 
being  published  in  the  Nation's  Business 
for  May  1980.  and  I  believe  they  should 
command  our  attention. 

According  to  the  survey.  61  percent  of 
American  consumers  favor  adjustments 
in  the  income  tax  rate  schedules  so  that 
inflation  will  not  push  thorn  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  In  July  of  1978  a  Roper 
opinion  survey  showed  that  57  p>ercent 
favored  such  adjustments,  or  indexing, 
of  taxes  to  inflation.  This  4-percent  in- 
crease in  public  support  for  indexing 
shows  the  growing  public  awareness  of, 
and  concern  over,  the  impact  of  inflation 
on  taxes. 

Mr  President,  inflation  raging  at  IB 
percent  will  cost  taxpayers  nearly  $27 
billion  in  increased  taxes,  even  though 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  taxpayers' 
incomes  remain  constant.  This  is  because 
the  Tax  Code  measures  nominal  income, 
not  real  income,  and  the  orogressive  rate 
structure  exacts  a  tax  penalty  for  nomi- 
nal income  gains.  We  all  hope  inflation 
will  yet  moderate  this  year,  but  the  in- 
flation tax  penalty  will  remain  with  us 
until  Congress  adopts  the  Tax  Equal- 
ization Act.  S.  12,  which  I  introduced  last 
year.  While  the  administration  balances 
the  budget  with  tax  revenues  from  in- 
flation, we  should  not  fail  to  plan  to 
stabilize  tax  rates  with  respect  to  real  In- 
come in  future  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce survey  contains  other  valuable  In- 
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pleasure  of  conducting  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  Louisville  on  the  de- 


that  has  been  encouraged  by  OPEC's  monop-         Last  November.  anUclpatlng  the  ertabllah- 
oly  pricing.  ment  of  the  new  Synthetic  Fuela  Corpora- 
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sights  Into  the  pubUc's  perception  of 
Government  policies.  Fifty-two  percent 
believe  rising  taxes  exacerbate  inflation, 
and  48  percent  believe  that  the  most  ef- 
fective way  to  cut  inflation  is  to  slow 
Federal  spending  and  deficits.  These 
findings  show  that  the  American  people 
understand  the  detrimental  effects  of  an 
ever-expanding  Government  that  grows 
at  the  expense  of  the  private  sector.  In 
addition,  67  percent  ol  the  American 
public  favors  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget  and 
limit  spending,  unless  overridden  by  a 
three-flfths  vote.  This  is  a  strong  en- 
dorsement of  the  approach  taken  by  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  126,  the  proposed 
amendment  that  was  rejected  by  one  vote 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  fuU  Senate  considera- 
tion of  this  measiu-e,  which  has  over- 
whelming public  support. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chamber  of  commerce  sur- 
vey results,  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

[U.S   Chamber  Survey  Center) 

CONSUSIER  OpINIONT  SURVET 

Many  experts  believe  that  the  consumer 
price  index  overstates  Inflation,  which  roce 
13.3  percent  in  1979,  but  many  average  con- 
sumers disagree. 

This  finding  Is  from  the  latest  quarterly 
consumer  opinion  survey  conducted  for  the 
U.S.  Chamber  Survey  Center  by  the  Gallup 
Organization. 

On  the  basis  of  their  own  experience  In 
their  own  communities,  40  percent  of  con- 
sumers believe  the  government's  estimate  of 
consumer  price  increases  understates  Infla- 
tion. Thirty-eight  percent  feel  the  govern- 
ment estimate  of  Inflation  is  about  right. 
and  nine  percent  say  it  overstates  Inflation. 
Fourteen  percent  were  undecided. 

A  clear  majority — 57  percent  of  the  1,583 
consumers  personally  interviewed  nation- 
wide— expect  their  income  to  go  up  less  than 
prices  during  the  next  12  months  This  con- 
trsBts  with  only  nine  percent  who  expect 
their  Incomes  to  rise  more  than  prices 

More  than  three  out  of  Ave  consumers — 62 
percent — say  that  now  is  a  rather  bad  time 
to  spend  money.  Only  21  percent  say  that 
they  are  "in  a  good  position  to  buy  some  of 
the  things  [they]  would  like  to  have." 

These  properties  are  not  greatly  changed 
from  the  previous  quarterly  survey  in  De- 
cember. However.  45  percent  of  consumers 
say  they  are  financially  worse  off  now  than 
they  were  a  year  sigo,  up  from  31  percent 
since  March,  1979. 

Almoet  half  of  the  resp>ondent8  would  opt 
to  slow  down  federal  government  spending 
and  reduce  the  budget  deficit  as  a  way  to 
combat  inflation.  The  question  was: 

"liooklng  to  the  future,  which  would  be  a 
more  effective  way  to  reduce  inflation :  Slow 
down  federal  government  spending  and  defl- 
clts  or  put  mandatory  controls  on  wages  and 
prices?" 

[In    percent) 
Slow  down  federal  spending  and  deficits.     48 

Put  controls  on  wages  and  prices 27 

Both 13 

Neither  would  be  effective 3 

No  opinion g 

Total 100 

A  Gallup  Poll  taken  at  the  same  time 
found  that  two-thirds — 67  percent — of  the 
American  public  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  require  Congress  to  approve  a 
balanced  federal  budget  each  year  and  limit 
spending  to  no  more  than  ezi>ected  revenues. 


unless  a  three-flfths  majority  of  Congress 
voted  otherwise  Thirteen  percent  were  op- 
posed, and  20  percent  expressed  no  opinion. 

Fifty-three  percent  of  the  public  think  a 
balanced  budget  would  decrease  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Seventeen  percent  say  it  would 
have  no  effect,  while  12  percent  think  a  bal- 
anced budget  would  increase  the  Inflation 
rate. 

Consumers  do  not  see  Increased  taxes  as  a 
cure  for  Inflation;  instead,  they  think  higher 
taxes  add  to  the  problem   The  question  was: 

"When  taxes  go  up,  do  you  think  that  tends 
to  reduce  inflation.  Increase  inflation,  or  do 
rising  taxes  not  have  much  effect  on  infla- 
tion?" 

[In    percent) 

Increase    inflation 62 

Not  much  effect 25 

Reduce    Inflation 9 

No  opinion 14 

Total    100 

A  large  majority — 61  percent — favors  a  law 
that  would  Index  federal  income  tax  rates  so 
that  taxpayers  do  not  have  to  pay  higher  in- 
come tax  rates  Just  because  Inflation  pushes 
them  Into  higher  tax  brackets.  Only  16  per- 
cent oppose  indexing  federal  income  tax 
rates,  and  the  rest  have  no  opinion. 

Those  Interviewed  were  told  that  more 
than  half  of  the  total  federal  government 
budget  is  indexed  to  Inflation;  Indexed  pay- 
ments such  as  social  security  will  Increase 
by  about  13  percent  this  year,  while  average 
weekly  wages  rose  about  eight  percent  last 
year. 

By  almost  two  to  one — 50  percent  to  27 
percent — consumers  favor  limiting  future 
indexed  increased  In  government  payments 
to  no  more  than  the  rise  In  average  weekly 
wages.  Another  23  percent  expressed  no 
opinion. 

The  persistent  rapid  rise  In  prices  is  pain- 
ful to  consumers  who  must  adjust  their 
budgets  continuously.  The  survey  presented 
consumers  with  this  hypothetical  question : 
Suppose  everyone  had  to  take  a  cut  in  his  or 
her  standard  of  living — that  is.  reduce  the 
amount  of  goods  and  services  consumed. 
What  would  be  the  less  painful  way  for  you 
to  take  a  cut  in  your  standard  of  living; 
would  you  rather  have  stable  prices  with 
smaller  take-home  pay  or  the  same  take- 
home  pay  with  higher  prices? 

While  18  percent  of  respondents  didn't 
know  and  16  percent  were  unwilling  to  de- 
crease their  take-home  pay.  fully  two-thirds 
preferred  stable  prices  despite  smaller  take- 
home  pay.  That  m%Jorltv  l.s  a  persuasive  in- 
dicator of  the  public's  reaction  to  Inflation- 
ary price  rises. 

TABLE  1.— EXPECTED   CHANGES    IN    CONSUMER   INCOMES 

[In  percenti 


M»r. 
1979 

June 
1979 

Scot. 
1979 

Dec. 
1979 

Mar 
1980 

Income  will  rise: 

Less  than  prices 

Same  as  prices 

More  than  prices 

Don't  know 

-        52 

..       31 

9 

8 

57 

29 

8 

6 

53 

32 

9 

6 

58 

29 

8 

5 

58 

27 

9 

6 

ToW 

..      100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

TABLE  2.— CONSUMERS'  PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

COMPARED  WITH  1  YR  AGO 

(In  percenti 


Better 


Sime 


Worse 


March  1979 

June  1979 

September  1979. 
Decemt>er  1979.. 
March  1980 


35 

31 

30 

27 

36 

27 

29 

28 

30 

24 

TABLE  3.-G00D  OR  BAD  FINANCIAL  POSITION  TO  BUY  NOW 
(In  percenti 

Mar.      June     Sept.      Dec.      Mar. 
1979      1979      1979      1979      1980 


Good  position  to  buy 25  2<  24  19  21 

Middle  position... 16  16  12  12  15 

Bad  time  to  spend 55  56  61  66  62 

Don  t  know 4  4  3  3  2 

Total 100  100  100  100  100 


TABLE  4.— EFFECTS   OF   A    BAUNCED    BUDGET  ON    THE 
ECONOMY 


(Percent  of  respondentsl 


Govern- 

ment 

income 

Federal 

mainte- 

Inflation 

em- 

nance 

Effect 

rate 

ployees 

programs 

Taxes 

Increase 

13 

8 
17 

12 
23 

35 

Same 

17 

?4 

Decrease 

53 

63 

50 

28 

Don't  know 

17 

12 

14 

13 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Source:  The  Gallup  Poll. 

TABLE  5.-0PINI0NS  ON  FEDERAL  POLICIES 
IPercent  of  respondentsl 


Constitutional 

amendment  to 
balanced 
budget  > 


Index 
Federal 
income 
tax  rates 


Limit  indexed 

government 

payments  to 

increases 

in  wages 


Favor 

Op- 
pose 

Favor 

Op- 
pose 

Favor 

Op- 
pose 

Consumers '. .. 

67 

13 

61 

16 

50 

27 

Business  execu- 
tives'  

72 

23 

72 

19 

76 

10 

>  Source,  The  Gallup  Poll. 

-Source:  Chamber-Gallup  quarterly  business  confidence 
survey,  January-February  1980.  (The  questions  in  the  2  surveys 
were  worded  slightly  differently.  See  Nations'  Business,  April 
1980.) 

TABLE  6.— WHETHER  NOW  IS  A  GOOD  OR  BAD  TIME  FOR 
PEOPLE  TO  BUY 

[In  percenti 


Mar.     June    Sept.      Dec.     Mar. 
1979      1979      1979      1979      1980 


A  house: 

Good  time  to  buy 

Good  and  bad 

Bad  time  to  buy 

Don't  know 

TotiJ 

Big  things  for  the  home 

Good  time  to  buy 

Good  and  bad 

Bad  time  to  buy 

Don't  know 

Total 100 


43 

43 

38 

21 

22 

7 

9 

6 

8 

6 

38 

38 

48 

67 

66 

12 

10 

8 

4 

b 

100 

100 

too 

100 

100 

1 

47 

45 

43 

38 

39 

13 

16 

13 

15 

14 

24 

24 

30 

40 

39 

16 

15 

14 

7 

8 

100        100        100       100 


'  "Like  major  appliances,  furniture,  or  a  TV  set."  ( 


OUR  DEPENDENCE  ON  IMPORTED 
CRUDE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  remind  the  Senate  of 
America's  need  to  reduce  our  national 
dependence  on  imported  crude  oil.  To 
achieve  this  end,  we  must  place  a  greater 
reliance  upon  renewable  domestic  alter- 
natives to  imported  petroleum. 
Mr.  President,  on  March  14,  I  had  the 


pleasure  of  conducting  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee hearings  in  Louisville  on  the  de- 
velopment of  alcohol  fuels  programs.  I 
was  greatly  pleased  by  the  strong  inter- 
est of  my  constituents  and  our  neighbors 
from  Indiana  at  that  session.  At  that 
time  my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  was  our 
lead  off  witness  and  demonstrated  his 
usual  enthusiasm  for  the  rapid  and  wide- 
spread commercialization  of  alcohol 
fuels. 

On  May  1,  1980,  Senator  Bayh  ad- 
dressed the  McGraw-Hill  Conference  on 
"The  Alcohol  Alternative"  in  Chicago, 
111.  Senator  Bayh's  remarks  to  that  con- 
ference are  useful  and  interesting  for  he 
addressed  the  perceived  problem  that  a 
major  effort  by  this  Nation  to  increase 
alcohol  fuels  production  will  put  extreme 
pressure  on  the  price  of  food  in  this 
Nation  and  the  availability  of  food  for 
export  to  the  hungry  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Senator 
Bayh's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  of  The  Honorable  Birch  Bath 

Events  of  the  past  week  In  Iran  have  cast 
a  pall  upon  the  Nation.  The  disappointment, 
anger,  and  grief  should  not,  however,  lead 
to  dismay,  but  to  a  renewed  dedication  to 
free  the  Americans  being  held  by  an  Illegal. 
Immoral  regime  in  Teheran. 

The  events  of  the  past  week  also  spotlight 
the  seriousness  and  importance  of  this 
gathering  and  the  struggle  we  face  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  yoke  of  Imported  oil. 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  present  Iranian  crisis  can  be  traced  to 
our  need  for  imported  oil.  If  we  are  to  avoid 
further  "Irans"  and  defuse  the  tlnderbox 
that  Is  the  Persian  Gulf,  we  must  find  a 
domestically  available  replacement  for  the 
nearly  seven  million  barrels  of  oil  we  Import 
dally. 

This  conference  Is  dealing  with  the  most 
immediately  available  alternative  to  lmp>orted 
oil  for  our  liquid  fuel  needs — alcohol  fuels 
produced  from  domestic  resources.  It  Is  an 
honor  for  me  to  address  leaders  from  indus- 
try and  government  who  will  play  a  vital 
role  in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  become  more 
self-sufHclent  in  energy  production. 

I'd  like  to  open  my  remarks  today  by  shar- 
ing with  you  two  recent  news  stories.  One 
has  received  much  play  in  the  press.  The 
other,  very  little.  One  deals  with  the  world 
energy  situation.  The  other  with  U.S.  agri- 
cultural production.  In  ordinary  times,  one 
would  not  draw  any  connecting  thread  be- 
tween the  two  stories.  However,  these  are 
not  ordinary  times  we  live  In. 

The  first  story  deals  with  the  decision  of 
Japan  to  finally  say  no  to  the  oil  blackmail 
of  Iran.  In  an  editorial  applauding  the  Jap- 
anese refusal  to  pay  increased  prices  for 
Iranian  crude  oil,  the  Washington  Post  noted 
that  ".  .  .  the  twists  and  turns  of  Iranian 
oU  policy  will  make  less  difference  than  they 
once  did.  World  markets  can  probably  ab- 
sorb any  further  reductions  without  malor 
strain." 

I  too  welcome  the  first  tentative  steps  of 
the  Japanese  and  our  European  allies  to  join 
n  our  fight  to  free  the  60  American  hos- 
tages. But  Iranian  production  had  already 
fallen  to  such  a  low  level— from  6  million 
barrels  per  day  before  the  revolution  to  less 
than  2.5  million  today,  with  1.5  million  of 
that  sold  on  the  world  oil  market— that  the 
nnal  step  was  not  a  drastic  one.  The  world 
has  adjusted  to  decreasing  Iranian  oil  pro- 
duction through  increased  production  by 
other  nations  and  through  the  conservation 


that  has  been  encouraged  by  OPEC's  monop- 
oly pricing. 

However,  I  do  not  share  the  sanguine  view 
held  by  the  Washington  Post — and  many 
others  who  are  basking  in  the  present  "glut" 
of  oil  and  gasoline — that  further  oil  produc- 
tion disruptions  can  be  absorbed  without 
significant  consequencies.  The  disappearance 
of  last  year's  gasoline  lines  should  not  mis- 
lead us:  we  are  still  dangerously  dependent 
upon  Imported  petroleum. 

In  April  1979  we  Imported  petroleum  at  a 
rate  of  8.2  million  barrels  per  day.  During 
the  same  period  In  1980  we  still  imported  6.9 
minion  barrels  daily  While  this  Is  better 
than  a  15  percent  decrease  in  imports,  much 
of  our  oil  still  comes  from  nations  that  are 
politically  and  militarily  unstable  This  Na- 
tion still  faces  a  liquid  fuel  deficit  of  crisis 
proportions. 

Now  lets  get  to  the  second  article,  burled 
on  page  38  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
April  18.  The  Journal  reported  that  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  announced 
the  results  of  Its  spring  survey  of  American 
farmers'  planting  intentions. 

Despite  the  usurious  Interest  rates  on 
loans  for  seed,  fertiliser,  and  the  other  ne- 
cessities of  the  crop  year,  and  despite  the 
present  low  prices  for  corn,  American  farm- 
ers are  planning  on  putting  in  an  estimated 
82  million  acres  of  corn  this  year.  That  is 
two  million  acres  more  than  last  year  when 
a  record  crop  of  more  than  7.5  billion  bush- 
els of  corn  was  harvested. 

This  can  have  only  two  results — larger 
surpluses  on  hand  and  lower  prices  for  farm 
products 

Now,  there  should  be  a  third  news  article. 
That  story  would  indicate  Just  how  the  U.S. 
will  use  its  over-abundance  of  corn  to  attack 
the  problem  of  Its  liquid  fuels  deficit.  I 
would  like  to  address  Just  why  that  article 
Is  not  being  written,  and  offer  suggestions  on 
how  we  might  begin  writing  it. 

At  the  time  of  the  Russian  grain  embargo 
last  winter.  President  Carter  made  a  major 
commitment  to  increase  the  production  of 
fuel  alcohol.  The  Administration  set  a  tar- 
get— 500  million  gallons  of  additional  con- 
struction capacity  by  the  end  of  1981.  Many 
now  are  calling  for  2  billion  gallons  per  year 
by  mid-decade.  A  challenge  was  put  to  Amer- 
ican Industry  to  use  its  Ingenuity  and  cap- 
ital to  undertake  the  first  phase  of  a  vitally 
needed  domestic  synthetic  fuels  Industry 
And  industry  Is  responding.  Gasohol  produc- 
tion and  use  Is  growing. 

In  1978.  fuel  ethanol  production  In  the 
US  totalled  5-10  million  gallons  Projected 
1980  production  is  expected  to  be  150  million 
gallons. 

The  first  permanent  commercial  gasohol 
service  stations  opened  In  Kansas,  Nebraska 
and  Illinois  in  1978.  Today,  over  4,000  sta- 
tions offer  gasohol  in  40  states.  Major  oil 
companies  have  entered  the  market — sixteen 
at  last  count — and  some  have  shown  more 
than  passing  Interest  in  producing  their  own 
ethanol  instead  of  relying  on  outside  sup- 
pliers. 

The  Congress  to  is  responding  to  the  Presl- 
dents  challenge.  A  myriad  of  legislation  has 
been  introduced  dealing  with  alcohol  fuels — 
some  113  separate  bills  at  last  count.  In  sev- 
eral crucial  areas,  the  Congress  has  already 
acted. 

To  encourage  private  sector  Investment  in 
alcohol  fuel  production,  a  clearly  defined 
federal  tax  policy  on  alcohol  fuels  was 
needed.  With  enactment  one  month  ago  of 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980,  federal  alcohol  fuels  tax  policy — con- 
taining significant  Incentives — was  clearly 
established. 

The  Congress  is  also  in  the  final  stages  of 
action  on  the  Synthetic  Fuels  bill,  S.  932. 
which  contains  new  programs  and  funding 
for  blomass-based  synthetic  fuels,  such  as 
alcohol. 


Last  November,  anticipating  the  establlah- 
ment  of  the  new  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion, the  Congress  appropriated  »2.2  bllUon 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  to  begin  a  new 
federal  synthetic  fuels  program.  Private  sec- 
tor applications  for  funding  under  this  pro- 
gram have  now  been  received,  and  It  is  ex- 
pected that  funding  awards  for  project  feas- 
ibility studies  and  cooperative  agreements 
will  be  made  before  mid-rummer. 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  Importance  of 
alcohol  fuels  as  the  only  near-term  synthetic 
fuel  which  can  contribute  to  decreasing  de- 
pendence on  OPEC  oil.  I  expect  that  a  do- 
mestic alcohol  fuels  Industry  is  firmly  es- 
tablished in  this  country. 

Yet,  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  if 
gasohol  and  other  alcohol  fuels  are  to  help 
reduce  U.S.  oil  consumption. 

The  strength  of  US.  Industry  must  be 
harnessed  and  directed  to  r^ldly  expand 
our  alcohol  fuels  production  capacity.  In  the 
near  term  that  means  ethanol  from  blomaas. 
In  the  longer  term  we  must  also  rely  upon 
our  coal  The  technologies  for  alcohol  pro- 
duction are  proven.  Although  additional  prt)- 
ductlon  capacity  is  needed  to  make  ethano) 
cost-competitive  with  petroleum-based  gas- 
oline, ethanol  technology  has  advanced  to 
a  greater  degree  of  commercialization  than 
that  for  any  other  proposed  synthetic  fuels 
Yet,  we  do  not  have  the  national  commit- 
ment, we  have  not  drafted  the  clear  strategy, 
to  let  the  private  sector  know  that  the  de- 
veloping alcohol  fuels  industry  Is  a  legiti- 
mate and  Important  contributor  to  the  Na- 
tion's energy  needs. 

We  have  not  faced  up  to  the  hard  ques- 
tions: What  needs  to  be  done  In  the  near 
term  to  assure  the  creation  of  an  alcohol 
fuels  industry  that  can  lessen  our  depend- 
ence upon  Imported  oil?  What  problems,  per- 
ceived and  real,  stand  In  the  way  of  a  major 
national  commitment  to  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
duction and  use? 

The  public  views  synthetic  fuel  aa  an 
Imported  oil  substitute  that  will  come  on 
line  later  this  decade  or  In  the  early  igoo's 
Yet  if  we  do  not  begin  to  develop  markets 
for  synthetic  fuels  m  the  near  term,  there 
will  be  no  long  term. 

Let  me  first  address  the  perceived  prob- 
lems that  stand  In  the  way  of  Increased  alco- 
hol fuels  production  I  would  like  to  deal  di- 
rectly with  what  I  consider  the  most  danger- 
ous public  perception  that  may  affect  alco- 
hol fuels  production  In  the  nation.  That  la 
the  so-called,  but  badly  misrepresented  "food 
versus  fuel"  Issue. 

Well-meaning,  but  poorly-Informed  per- 
sons, and  the  press,  have  made  much  of  the 
contention  that  a  major  effort  by  this  Na- 
tion to  Increase  alcohcri  fuels  production 
will  put  extreme  pressures  on  the  price  of 
food  in  this  Nation  and  the  availability  of 
food  for  export  to  the  hungry  of  the  world 

Mr.  David  Freeman,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  has  referred  to 
efforts  to  increase  grain  ethanol  production 
as  a  "fever"  and  a  "Joy  ride  at  the  expense 
of  food  supply  In  a  starving  world." 

Mr.  Lester  Brown,  in  his  widely  publicized 
pamphlet  for  the  World  Watch  Institute, 
speaks  of  a  direct  confrontation  t>etween  the 
affluent,  automobile-driving  minority  of  the 
world  who  win  be  In  competition  with  the 
underfed  majority  for  food  crops  to  be 
turned  Into  ethanol  rather  than  consumed 
as  fcMd. 

And  the  Washington  Post  has  most  re- 
cently characterized  federal  incentlvee  for 
fuel  alcohol  production  as  "wanton  pubUc 
policy"  and  "an  attempt  to  Increase  the  flow 
of  gasoline  by  Invading.  f<x)llshly  and  reck- 
lessly, the  nation's  food  supply." 

I  believe  the  time  for  such  empty.  Irre- 
sponsible rhetoric  Is  past.  The  Nation  is  ill- 
served  by  highly  publicized,  but  simplistic 
pronouncements  that  alcohol  fuels  are  lead- 
ing us  to  famine  and  disaster. 
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There    axe    currently    14    Federal    funding 
programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 


tie  attention  is  paid  to  preventing  illness 
by  keeping  people  healthy. 


rewarded   with   two   hours'    extra   pay    each 
month  he  or  she  hasn't  twen  absent  or  late 
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It's  high  time  to  look  at  facts  regarding 
grain  ethanol  production: 

Pact  Number  One;  Most  of  the  corn  grown 
In  this  country  Is  for  animal  feed,  not 
human  consumption. 

The  grain  crop  in  question  is  corn.  Over 
95  percent  of  1979  fuel  ethanol  production 
was  from  corn.  Given  the  abundance  of  this 
crop,  our  grain  ethanol  production  will  be 
based  largely  on  com  for  the  near  term. 

During  the  1979  crop  year,  we  produced 
over  7.5  billion  bushels  of  corn.  Some  615 
billion  bushels— about  eight  percent — will 
bo  used  for  human  consumption,  seed,  and 
Industrial  purposes. 

4.3  billion  bushels  will  be  used  domesti- 
cally as  feed  for  beef,  pork  and  poultry. 
About  2.4  billion  bushels  will  be  exported 
as  feed.  Over  85 Tc  of  that  is  going  to  devel- 
oped nations,  primarily  to  Western  Europe. 
Eastern  Europe,  and  Japan.  Approximately 
200  million  bushels  will   be  surplus. 

In  addition  to  1979  production,  almost  1.1 
billion  bushels  of  corn  are  presently  being 
stored  under  Government  sponsored  price 
support  programs.  About  half  of  this  could 
be  drawn  down  with  no  danger  of  reducing 
the  safety  margin  provided  by  crop  year 
carryovers.  Given  this  year's  proposed  large- 
scale  planting,  we  may  face  a  repeat  of  last 
year,  with  larger  surpluses  and  larger 
carryovers. 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  Is.  there- 
fore, not  affected  by  corn  production,  or 
markets  What  are  the  crops  with  which  we 
help  feed  the  hungry  of  the  world?  Wheat 
and  rice.  In  1979  we  produced  1.8  billion 
bushels  of  wheat  and  220  million  bushels  of 
rice.  Of  this  total  amount.  637  million  bush- 
els are  being  exported  to  Third  World  na- 
tions Conversely,  only  273  million  bushels 
of  corn — less  than  4  percent  of  production — 
will  be  exported  to  Third  World  nations  for 
use  in  feedln?  animals. 

Pact  Number  Two:  The  causes  of  Inflation 
In  food  prices  lie  not  with  the  American 
farmer,  but  somewhere  between  the  farmer 
and  the  consumer. 

Many  contend  that  Increased  production 
of  alcohol  from  grain  will  add  to  our  present 
high  rate  of  Inflation  In  food  prices.  Let's 
look  at  that. 

Since  1970  the  price  of  food  to  the  con- 
sumer In  this  Nation  has  doubled.  During 
tfiat  same  time  the  price  of  corn  has  risen 
55  percent — half  the  rate  of  growth  In  food 
prices.  The  price  of  beef  fed  from  this  corn 
and  delivered  to  the  packing  house  has  risen 
145  percent.  And  the  price  of  beef  at  the 
sunermarket   has   risen   208  percent. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  corn  portion  of  an 
optimal  beef  ration  contributes  approx- 
imately 3  percent  to  the  final  cost  of  the 
beef. 

I  contend  that  we  should  look  elsewhere 
than  the  American  farmer  for  the  source  of 
food  price  Increases.  A  likely  place  Is  energy 
costs. 

The  rapid  escalation  In  petroleum  prices — 
a  tenfold  Increase  since  1973 — Is  a  central 
element  In  Inflation  throughout  the  econ- 
omy. By  cutting  the  need  for  Imported  pe- 
troleum, domestically-produced  alcohol  can 
help  stabilize  energy  costs,  and  Indirectly 
flght  Inflationary  pressures  on  food  prices. 

Pact  Number  Three:  The  production  of  al- 
cohol from  corn  does  not  destroy  the  grain's 
protein  value. 

The  production  of  grain  ethanol  from  corn 
also  provides  other  valuable  by-products 
Including  feed  protein,  gluten  meal,  and 
germ.  In  producing  the  ethanol.  all  the  pro- 
tein Is  preserved,  and  the  bulk  of  water  and 
starch  removed.  The  resulting  animal  feed 
Is  a  higher  protein  element  for  animal  feed 
rations  than  corn.  The  food  energy  removed 
from  the  com  can  be  replaced  by  forage 
crops  In  animal  rations. 

The  effectiveness  of  distiller  grains  as  ani- 
mal feeds  haa  been  proven.  Livestock  test."; 
have  found  that  the  nutritious  by-producu 


of  com-to-alcohol  production  can  displace  a 
significant  portion  of  the  corn  used  In  feed 
rations  by  adding  to  the  by-products  an 
abundant,  low-value  substitute  like  corn 
stover.  Experiments  have  also  shown  that  the 
mixture  has  the  additional  benefit  of  pro- 
ducing a  leaner  grade  of  beef  which  Is  In  In- 
creasing demand. 

Other  research  Is  now  going  on  to  use  the 
high  protein  by-products  as  human  food. 

Fact  Number  Pour:  Alcohol  Production  Is 
not  constrained  by  the  supply  of  com,  but  by 
distilling   capacity. 

We  can  achieve  and  maintain  a  1985  2 
billion  gallons-per-year  production  target 
while  meeting  all  projected  feed,  fiber,  and 
export  needs.  Put  another  way  we  can  pro- 
duce enough  grain-based  gasohol  to  supply 
one-fifth  of  our  present  gasoline  use  without 
adversely  affecting  food  availability  and 
prices. 

Current  and  projected  corn  production  and 
export  levels  will  provide  a  margin  of  at  least 
800  million  bushels  of  corn  per  year — enough 
to  produce  2  billion  gallons  of  alcohol  per 
year. 

The  production  of  ethanol  from  corn  will 
not  only  help  solve  our  energy  problems,  but 
can  also  provide  a  more  productive  alterna- 
tive to  conventional  government  approaches 
deallni^  with  surplus  grain. 

Earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  Energy  Independence  Grain  Reserve 
Act,  which  has  been  designed  to  accomplish 
two  Important  goals:  to  establish  a  new  de- 
pendable market  for  our  farmers  and  to  help 
us  produce  more  domestic  energy  from  re- 
newable resources. 

This  bill  will  Immediately  address  the  con- 
cerns of  our  farmers  by  getting  the  surplus 
grains  resulting  from  the  Russian  embargo 
off  the  market  and  permitting  corn  prices 
to  rise  to  their  normal  level.  Also  under  my 
bill,  embargoed  grain  can  be  used  only  for 
the   production   of   alcohol   fuels. 

The  reserve  will  Insure  that  alcohol  fuel 
producers  will  have  a  dependable  source  of 
feedstock  supply.  Over  the  next  2  to  3  years, 
this  grain  should  be  used  up  in  producing 
alcohol  fuels. 

As  this  grain  Is  removed,  a  longer-range 
program  will  begin  taking  effect.  The  energy 
Independence  reserve  will  work  much  like 
the  present  farmer-held  reserves.  Alcohol 
producers  will  receive  a  loan  for  placing  crops 
Into  the  reserve.  This  commodity  can  be  re- 
moved only  for  the  production  of  alcohol 
fuels. 

Producers  could  hold  up  to  one  year's 
supply  In  the  reserve.  There  would  be  en- 
couragement to  build  up  the  reserve  when 
prices  were  low  (which  would  provide  good 
market  prices  for  the  farmer)  and  to  with- 
draw commodities  from  the  reserve  when 
prices  were  high. 

Looking  into  the  future.  I  can  foresee  the 
energy  independence  reserve  providing  alco- 
hol production  using  feedstocks  beyond  grain 
stock  costs  and  supplies,  and  providing  a  de- 
pendable new  market  for  farmers,  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  costly  set-aside  and  crop  di- 
version programs.  The  benefits  will  be  two- 
fold: stabilizing  the  volatile  grain  market 
while  helping  to  solve  our  energy  problems 
through  the  production  of  alcohol  fuels. 

Fact  Number  Five:  The  potential  for  alco- 
hol production  using  feedstocks  beyond  grain 
Is  vast. 

Corn  Is  not  and  will  not  be  the  only  feed- 
stock for  producing  alcohols.  Other  feedstocks 
such  as  sugar  beets,  grain  sorghum,  potato 
culls,  and  food  processing  wastes,  either  are 
now  being  used  to  produce  alcohol  or  soon 
will  be  as  new  plants,  already  announced, 
come  on  line.  Plants  converting  these  Items 
Into  alcohol  are  likely  to  contribute  a  sig- 
nificant share  to  the  President's  goal,  par- 
ticularly outside  the  grain  belt,  where  trans- 
portation costs  make  com  less  competitive 
with  other  feedstocks. 

Different  regions  of  the  country  will  use 


those  resources  which  are  most  economical 
and  readily  available.  An  alcohol  plant  in 
Maine  will  use  the  cheapest  carbohydrate 
source  locally  available,  In  this  case  potatoes. 
In  fact,  a  group  of  investors  in  Maine  is  now 
drawing  up  plans  to  build  such  a  plant  that 
would  use  potato  "culls  " — those  Judged  un- 
suitable for  market — which  normally  would 
be  thrown  away. 

Within  four  or  five  years  we  expect  to  de- 
velop commercial  processes  to  convert  cel- 
lulose— plant  fiber — into  alcohol,  opening  up 
a  vast  new  source  of  feedstock.  Cellulose  feed- 
stocks can  be  obtained  from  municipal  solid 
wastes,  corn  cobs,  tree  farm  wastes,  sawmill 
wastes,  and  crop  residues. 

For  instance,  about  400  million  tons  of 
crop  residues  are  produced  in  the  U.S.  each 
year.  Not  all  of  this  would  be  economically 
recoverable,  and  much  of  It  would  be  needed 
to  remain  on  the  ground  to  replenish  the  soil 
and  protect  against  erosion.  Taking  these 
factors  into  consideration,  an  estimated 
minimum  of  5  billion — and  as  much  as  7  bil- 
lion— gallons  of  alcohol  could  be  produced 
each  year. 

The  development  of  technology  to  use 
cellulosic  material  from  blomass  will  be  a 
key  factor  in  the  ability  to  produce  larger 
amounts  of  alcohol  fuel  from  non-feed  ma- 
terials. The  future  potential  for  alcohol 
fuels  lies  in  the  supply  of  diverse  blomass 
feedstocks — agricultural  and  non-agricul- 
tural— and  coal  which  this  Nation  has  in 
aoundance.  But  that  promise  will  not  be 
realized  unless  v-^e  take  the  Important  first 
step  of  creating  an  alcohol  fuels  Industry 
using  currently  available  feedstocks  and 
technology. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  what  I  con- 
sider the  two  real  impediments  to  increased 
alcohol  production — a  lack  of  available 
funding  in  the  private  capital  markets  and 
the  lack  of  a  clear  federal  policy  and  com- 
mitment to  alcohol  fuels. 

High  Interest  rates  and  tight  money  poli- 
cies are  having  a  dLsastrous  effect  on  con- 
struction activity  throughout  the  Nation. 
The  problem  Is  compounded  for  those  con- 
sidering the  construction  of  alcohol  distil- 
leries. They  face  not  only  the  tight  money 
problem,  but  also  the  conservatism  of  In- 
vestment houses  and  lending  Institutions 
that  feel  uneasy  putting  large  amounts  of 
venture  capital  into  an  emerging  Industiy. 
Preliminary  figures  gathered  by  the  Na- 
tional Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  Indicate 
that  in  the  past  8  months,  plans  have  been 
announced  for  the  construction  of  over  200 
alcohol  fuels  plants  vrtth  a  cumulative  ca- 
pacity of  over  1  billion  gallons  per  year.  Yet, 
these  plans  often  falter  at  the  point  of 
financing.  Despite  positive  feasibility  studies, 
solid  innovative  engineering,  and  a  demand 
for  alcohol  that  far  outstrips  supply,  poten- 
tial alcohol  producers  are  having  trouble  at- 
tracting private  financing  at  reasonable 
rates. 

The  Commission  recently  completed  a  week 
of  field  hearings  In  Wisconsin.  South  Dakota, 
Idaho,  and  Montana.  Without  exception,  the 
Issue  of  tight  money  and  high  Interest  rates 
was  the  key  Impediment  to  potential  pro- 
ducers, large  and  small.  My  colleague  Sena- 
tor George  McQovern  reported  that  a  wit- 
ness at  his  hearing  In  Aberdeen.  South  Da- 
kota, had.  after  months  of  haggling,  finally 
arranged  for  financing — at  a  21  percent 
Interest  rate! 

The  second  most  widely-voiced  source  of 
exasoeration  to  potential  alcohol  producers 
Is  the  apparent  lack  of  a  strong  federal  com- 
mitment to  alcohol  fuels. 

The  ultimate  success  of  a  domestic  alcohol 
fuels  Industry  will  depend  on  private  caoital 
and  individual  enterprise.  There  will  not  be 
sufficient  Federal  funding  to  construct  every 
alcohol  fuels  plant  needed  to  significantly 
reduce  oil  Imports.  Yet.  some  level  of  Federal 
support  Is  needed  to  provide  the  Impetus  for 
the  industry  to  get  started. 


There  are  currently  14  Federal  funding 
programs  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
a  variety  of  alcohol  fuels  projects  including 
commercial,  on-farm,  non-profit  and  research 
and  development  projects. 

Of  these  14  programs  for  which  alcohol 
fuels  are  technically  eligible.  7  programs  with 
funding  totaling  $2.4  billion  are  specifically 
designed  to  benefit  alcohol  fuels.  However, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  this  total  fund- 
ing ($2.2  billion)  Is  contained  in  the  DOE 
Public  Law  96-126  program  where  alcohol 
fuel  Is  only  one  of  7  alternative  fuels  com- 
peting for  the  funding.  To  date,  under  all  14 
Federal  programs,  final  approval  has  been 
given  to  only  11  alcohol  fuels  projects  In  the 
private  sector,  and  only  two  of  these  will 
have  annual  production  capacity  exceeding 
one  million  gallons. 

The  money  provided  by  th'  Congress  is 
not  being  obligated  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
others  to  accelerate  the  construction  of  alco- 
hol fuels  plants.  Somewhere  between  the 
President's  commitment  to  a  domestic  alco- 
hol fuels  Industry  and  the  execution  of  that 
promise  through  the  Federal  bureaucracy, 
there  has  been  a  breakdown  in  communica- 
tions. 

If  that  breakdown  persists,  we  will  not 
achieve  the  goals  set  by  the  President,  nor 
will  we  make  progress  toward  significant 
production  of  alcohol  fuels  from  all  biomass 
as  well  as  coal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels  Commission. 
I  am  today  calling  major  hearings  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  DC.  next  month  to  determine 
what  progress  is  being  made  in  getting  alco- 
hol fuels  production  moving,  and  to  Identify 
those  impediments  which  must  be  removed 
if  we  are  to  move  ahead. 

The  Commission  will  deliver  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  progress  report  on  his  alcohol  fuels 
production  goals,  and  suggest  ways  In  which 
he  may  move  Federal  policy  toward  increased 
production  cf  alcohol  from  blomass. 

The  critical  problems  this  Nation  Is  facing 
as  we  enter  the  1980's  can  be  traced  In  one 
degree  or  another  to  a  larger  problem— the 
cost  and  availability  of  Imported  petroleum. 

Our  hands  are  tied  In  the  conduct  of 
foreign  poll..y  by  an  immoral  and  criminal 
regime  in  Teheran. 

We  are  sending  dollars  and  Jobs  overseas 
In  exchange  for  Increasingly  e.xpenslve  Im- 
ported oil. 

Our  citizens  are  caught  In  a  dangerous  and 
demoralizing  spiral  of  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment. 

And  our  institutions  and  leaders  seem 
Incapable  of  coping  with  each  succeeding 
energy-related  crisis. 

This  Nation  cannot  shrink  from,  nor  deny 
any  longer,  the  fact  that  failure  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  of  Imported  petroleum 
win  lead  us  to  a  crisis  unparalled  since  World 
War  II. 

You  here  today— leaders  of  the  newly 
emerging  alcohol  fuels  industry— must  re- 
spond to  this  challenge.  I  intend  to  do  every- 
thing in  my  power  as  a  U.S.  Senator  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission,  to  work  with  vou  to  see  that 
this  critical  national  resource  makes  its  full- 
^t  contribution  to  removing  this  Nation  and 
Its  citizens  from  under  the  thumb  of  OPEC  • 


A  WELLNESS  PROGRAM 
•Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President 
for  most  people  the  term  "health  care" 
is  a  misnomer.  Government  programs 
benefits  provide(d  by  employers  for  em- 
ployees and  even  visits  to  the  family  doc- 
tor could  more  aptly  be  called  sick 
care  The  whole  focus  of  our  health  care 
system  is  on  taking  care  of  the  sick;  lit- 


tle attention  is  paid  to  preventing  illness 
by  keeping  people  healthy. 

At  least  one  employer,  though,  is 
breaking    out    of    that    mold.    Scherer 

Bros.  Lumber  Co.  in  Minneapolis  has 
pioneered  a  wellness  program  for  its  135 
employees.  The  idea  of  the  innovative 
program  is  to  encourage  workers  to  stay 
healthy,  rather  than  rewarding  them  for 
their  illness. 

The  program  is  a  model  of  holistic 
health  care.  Counseling  is  available  to 
help  employees  deal  with  emotional  or 
lifestyle  problems;  snack  machines  dis- 
pense fruit  instead  of  candy;  a  nutrition- 
ist plans  wholesome  meals  that  are  served 
free  of  charge;  and,  employees  and  their 
families  are  encouraged  to  use  the  recre- 
ational and  exercise  facilities  the  com- 
pany provides  without  cost. 

The  wellness  program  costs  a  modest 
$10,000  a  year.  That  small  investment  by 
Scherer  Bros,  has  had  some  very  tan- 
gible and  remarkable  results.  For  exam- 
ple, while  the  industry  absenteeism  rate 
is  3  to  4  percent,  Scherer  Bros,  enjoys 
a  rate  of  0.3  percent, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
Scherer  Bros.'  innovation  must  be  the 
standard  for  future  health  care  plans. 
Preventive  care  has  proven  to  be  more 
effective  and  far  less  costly  than  sick 
care. 

I  ask  that  the  April  27  article  from  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  be  included  in  to- 
day's Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Lumber   Company   Pays   Employees  To   Eat 
Propekly  and  Stay  Healthy 
(By  Gale  ToUin) 

Salt  has  disappeared,  the  cigarette  and 
candy  bar  machines  are  gone,  and  there's 
"well  pay"  but  no  sick  leave  at  Scherer 
Brothers  Lumber  Co.  in  Minneapolis. 

In  the  wellness  program  it  is  pioneering. 
the  firm  also  provides  employees  with  free 
fruits  for  snacks,  an  exercise  program  and 
nutritious  midday  meals. 

"Everything  that's  good  for  people  is  In 
one  of  our  programs,"  enthusiastically  boasts 
Greg  Scherer,  an  owner  of  what  may  be  the 
Big  Daddy  of  family-owned  lumber  yards. 

The  company,  founded  50  years  ago  by 
Scherer's  father  and  uncle,  occupies  a  13- 
acre  Minneapolis  site,  employs  135  people 
and  has  annual  sales  in  excess  of  $30  mil- 
lion. Scherer  says  it  once  was.  and  still  may 
be,  the  nation's  largest  family-owned  retail 
yard  in  one  location. 

For  years,  the  company  has  provided  free 
lunch  to  its  office  workers.  Also.  It  has  paid 
the  cost  of  chemical  dependency  treatment 
while  contlnutag  workers  on  two-thirds  pay 
during  the  treatment  period.  Additionally, 
the  company  has  been  paying  $6  per  em- 
ployee yearly  on  a  contract  with  Human 
Resource  Associates,  which  advises  p>eople 
on  where  they  can  get  counseling  for  marital, 
financial  or  legal  problems  or  chemical  de- 
pendency. 

Scherer.  33.  who  exercises  by  running  and 
playing  rugby,  began  pushing  wellness  In 
earnest  leist  summer,  after  he  and  a  few 
others  from  the  company  attended  a  seminar 
on  holistic  health.  He  had  noticed  that  some 
of  his  cousins  In  the  company  were  devel- 
oping "corporate  waistlines." 

"And  It's  a  little  disgusting  to  see  some- 
one retire,  and  a  couple  years  later  we  get 
a  call  for  pallbearers."  he  says.  "Why  can't 
more  retired  people  live  Into  their  90s?" 

A  six-member  wellness  committee  was  set 
up,  and  all  sorts  of  things  happened 

"Well   pay"   was   begun.   An   employee   Is 


rewarded  with  two  hours'  extra  pay  each 
month  he  or  she  hasn't  been  absent  or  late 
Cigarette  machines  were  thrown  out.  And 
workers  who  used  to  "get  the  shakes  '  from 
drinking  40  cups  of  coffee  a  day  now  find 
only  decaffinaled  coffee  available,  Scherer 
says. 

Candy  bars  are  no  longer  sold  in  vending 
machines,  but  fruit  Juice  is.  Employees  can 
snack  on  apples,  oranges,  bananas  and  In- 
season  fruits  provided  free  by  the  company 
Midday  meals  prepared  by  the  firms  nu- 
tritionist. Donna  Faber.  and  served  without 
charge  to  the  39  oflSce  workers,  now  feature 
salads  and  other  wholesome  foods.  High-fal 
foods  are  avoided.  Butter  has  been  discon- 
tinued. Salt  shakers  have  been  removed  from 
the  tables. 

"We  don't  get  one  greasy  meal  a  month 
any  more,  "  cracks  yard  foreman  Curt  Olson 
Scherer  says.  "Instead  of  tearing  down 
bodies  with  foods  that  cause  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  we  try  to  provide  food  that  main- 
tains the  human  machine  and  makes  people 
healthier  in  the  workplace." 

Next  year  Scherer  Brothers  plans  to  move 
into  new  quarters  in  Plymouth,  a  Minne- 
apolis suburb,  and  expand  the  meal  program 
to  the  96  yard  workers.  There  also  will  be  a 
gymnasium  where  off-duty  employees  and 
their  families  can  play  basketball  or  racquet- 
ball  and  use  exercise  equipment  and  sauntis 
The  expenditures  haven't  been  computed, 
but  Scherer  says  the  wellness  program  "didn't 
cost  tons  of  money."  He  thinks  It  costs  about 
$10,000  a  year. 

Likewise,  the  results  haven't  been  metnod- 
Ically  evaluated.  But  they're  good  enough  al- 
ready to  give  Scherer  good  feelings. 

There  were  15  to  20  smokers  In  the  office  be- 
fore the  program  began,  and  only  six  now 
The  absenteeism  rate  of  0.3  percent  com- 
pares. Scherer  says,  with  3  to  4  percent  for 
the  industry. 

The  company  pays  for  medical  insurance 
but  an  employee  who  misses  work  because  of 
Illness  also  misses  his  pay.  The  only  "excuses" 
from  work  are  for  vacations,  holidays,  fu- 
nerals or  Jury  duty. 

Scherer  considers  "well  pay"  an  improve- 
ment over  sick  pay.  "When  one  or  two  weeks' 
sick  leave  Is  allowed  a  year,  it's  amazing  how 
many  people  can  get  sick  exactly  five  or  10 
days."  he  says. 

The  first  thing  the  wellness  committee  did 
last  summer  was  to  distribute  to  employees, 
over  a  four-week  span,  printed  Information 
explaining  the  concept  of  holistic  health. 

Next,  questionnaires  were  circulated  for  a 
"lifestyle  profile."  Employees  were  asked 
such  things  as  how  many  stairs  they  climb 
dally,  how  often  their  blood  pressure  Is 
checked.  If  they're  overweight,  how  much 
liquor  they  consume,  if  they  maintain  a  high 
roughage  diet,  whether  they  enjoy  solitude 
and  quiet  walks  and  if  they  bite  their  finger- 
nails or  listen  to  rock  music. 

That  was  followed  by  another  question- 
naire, asking  employees  to  help  choose  pro- 
grams in  which  they  would  be  willing  to 
participate.  Self  responsibility  was  stressed 
"Wellness  takes  commitment."  Scherer 
says  "It's  not  fun  throwing  away  salt  and 
butter. 

"What  we've  done  is  educate  people  on 
what  the  program  is  all  about,  and  give  them 
the  conviction  to  do  it  for  themselves,  to 
show  them  that  they're  responsible  for  their 
own  health." 
Nothing  was  forced  on  the  employees. 
"We  try  to  offer  alternatives."  says  Scher- 
er. "If  people  want  candy,  they  can  bring 
their  own  We  still  have  designated  smoking 
areas  for  those  who  want  to  smoke.  We  pro- 
vide lunch  but  we  don't  make  people  go  in 
there  and  eat  it  If  people  insist  on  salting 
their  food,  they  can  bring  salt  from  home" 
"Buying  in  Is  a  matter  of  commitment, 
a  personal  decision.  We  have  some  people 
who  participate  vigorously,  and  we  have  a 
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few  who  vigorously  tend  to  Ignore  the  pro- 
gram. "  he  says. 

Scherer     says     the     health     program     U 


At  the  same  time,  the  22  parties  meeting 
here  launched  a  major  campaign  against 
NATO    deployment     of    middle-range    nu- 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
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dignity  of  a  human  person  and  are  essential 
for  his  free  and  full  development. 

In  the  snirit  of  the  Helsinki  nccnrda 


recently  introduced  Into  the  96th  Congress, 
authorizing  continuing  appropriations  for 
the    Iiithuanlan    Legation    In    the    United 


(2)  the  practice  of  drugglog  or  numbing 
a  race  horse  adversely  aflects  and  burdens 
Interstate  conunerce;   and 
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few  who  vigorously  tend  to  Ignore  the  pro- 
gram." he  says. 

Scherer  says  the  health  program  Is 
sketchy,  embryonic  and  largely  unstructured. 
"We've  been  doing  things  mainly  as  we  see 
a  need  to  do  them."  he  says. 

But  Scherer  says  It  would  be  nice  If  every 
company   had   a   wellness  program. 

"And  what  would  be  even  better."  he  says, 
"would  be  wellness  In  the  workplace  with- 
out wellness  programs. "# 


NATIONAL  METRIC  WEEK— MAY  5-9. 
1980 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  May  5-9, 
1980.  has  been  designated  National 
Metric  Week.  In  conjunction  with  other 
activities  being  scheduled  for  National 
Metric  Week,  the  U.S.  Metric  Board  is 
conducting  a  briefing  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  their  staff  on  FYiday.  May 
9.  1980.  from  9  a.m.  to  12  noon  in  room 
6226  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  At  this  time,  members  of  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board  wish  to  meet  Members 
and  staff  interested  in  the  issues  of  U.S. 
metric  conversion.  During  the  briefing, 
the  members  of  the  Metric  Board  will 
provide  information  on  the  status  of  U.S. 
voluntary  metric  conversion  activities 
and  background  information  on  the 
metric  system. 

The  use  of  the  metric  system  of  meas- 
urement in  the  United  States  is  having. 
and  will  continue  to  have,  an  increasing 
influence  on  our  daily  lives.  Many  items 
have  been  described  in  metric  terms  for 
some  time,  such  as  film  and  pharmaceu- 
ticals. Beginning  to  appear  in  metric 
sizes  are  automobiles,  wine  and  distilled 
spirits,  and  soft  drinks.  The  public  and 
private  sectors  of  our  Nation  are  gradu- 
ally converting  to  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem, whenever  its  use  is  determined  to 
be  cost  effective.  The  American  public 
must  be  well  informed  concerning  this 
metric  conversion. 

The  U.S.  Metric  Board,  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  almost  2  years,  was  es- 
tablished to  plan  and  coordinate  the 
Increasing  voluntary  use  of  the  metric 
system  in  this  country.  The  Board  is 
charged  with  broad  responsibilities  to 
familiarize  the  public  with  the  meaning 
and  applicability  of  metric  terms  and 
measures. 

I  support  the  efforts  of  the  US.  Metric 
Board  to  inform  our  citizens  about  the 
metric  system,  and  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  attend  the  May  9.  1980,  briefing,  to  be 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Metric  Board  in 
conjxmction  with  National  Metric 
Week.* 


OUR    GLOBAL  STR'^'GGLE  WITH 
COMMUNIST  IDEOLOGY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
following  article  by  Elizabeth  Pond  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  a  som- 
ber reminder  of  our  global  struggle 
with  Communist  ideology.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  article  follows : 

Mant  Euhope  Communists  Hum 
Moscow's  Tutrc 
(By  Elizabeth  Pond) 
Paris. — A  major  portion  of  Europe's  Com- 
munist parties  has  tolled  the  end  of  their 
heresy    which    challenged    Moscow's    ideol- 
ogy 


At  the  same  time,  the  22  parties  meeting 
here  launched  a  major  campaign  against 
NATO  deployment  of  middle-range  nu- 
clear weapons. 

Both  results  were  worth  the  cost  to  Mos- 
cow of  the  conspicuous  absence  In  Paris 
of  softer-Une  Communist  parties  like  the 
Italian.  Spanish.  Yugoslav,  and  even  Ro- 
manian parties,  noncommunlst  analysts 
believe. 

The  result  of  drawing  a  sharp  distinction 
between  themselves  and  the  French  Social- 
ists were  also  worth  the  ctomestlc  costs  to  the 
French    Communists,    the    analysts    believe. 

The  campaign  against  deployTnent  of 
middle-range  nuclear  weapons  agreed  on 
by  NATO  last  December  was  kicked  off  by 
the  Paris  meeting's  sharp  condemnation  of 
these  weapons,  the  Finnish  party's  propos- 
al for  a  rally  of  all  "peace  forces"  this  sum- 
mer In  Helsinki — and  the  meeting's  care- 
ful avoidance  of  formal  endorsement  of 
the  Soviet  occupation  of   Afghanistan. 

The  French  and  other  parties  at  the  Par- 
is meeting  have  already  declared  their 
backing  of  the  occupation,  but  they  did 
not  draw  the  public's  attention  to  this  In 
their  communique  and  press  conference 
closing  the  meeting.  They  focused  Instead 
on  the  theater  nuclear  weapons  that  NATO 
plans  to  deploy  three  years  from  now  to 
counter  the  already  deployed  Soviet  SS-20 
theater  missiles. 

The  Paris  meeting  also  marked  the  end 
of  a  Eurocommunlst  pretension  to  a  legiti- 
mate communist  policy  critical  of  Soviet 
foreign  assertlveness  and  domestic  repres- 
sion. The  French  party  clesu'ly  ended  Its 
flirtation  with  such  a  course  when  party 
leader  Georges  Marchals  approved  the  So- 
viet Invasion  of  Afghanistan  In  Moscow 
last  January.  But  the  assembled  European 
Communist  parties  have  now  given  their 
collective  stamp  of  approval  to  this  re- 
treat. 

The  atmosphere  could  not  have  been  fur- 
ther removed  from  the  last  Communist  Party 
conference  In  East  Berlin  In  1976.  There  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  parties  publicly  chal- 
lenged Soviet  leculershlp.  and  Spanish  party 
leader  Santiago  CarrlUo  spoke  of  the  need  for 
the  communist  "church"  to  emerge  from  its 
"catacomb"  mentality.  Under  the  Eurocom- 
munlst onslaught  Moscow  reluctantly  agreed 
to  drop  the  phrase  'International  proletar- 
lanlsm" — the  code  word  for  a  Soviet  monop- 
oly on  communist  leadership — from  the  final 
1976  conrniunlqu^. 

Today,  Moscow  Is  no  longer  willing  to  risk 
such  a  temptation  to  the  ruling  East  Euro- 
pean Conununist  parties  to  distance  them- 
selves from  Moscow. 

For  the  French  Communist  Party,  the 
short-term  cost  of  losing  a  percentage  point 
or  two  of  votes  because  of  Its  hardline  sup- 
port of  the  Soviet  Union  is  worth  the  ex- 
pected long-term  gain  of  establishing  Itself 
as  the  only  party  of  leftist  opposition  In 
France.  Ever  since  1977 — and  especially  since 
the  death  last  summer  of  Jean  Kanapa,  the 
communist  foreign-policy  theoretician  of 
the  united  front  with  the  French  Socialist 
Party — the  French  Communist  Party  has 
been  viewing  Its  1972-77  policy  of  a  united 
front  as  a  mistake. 

French  communist  support  for  the  Afghan 
occupation  and  an  aggressive  campaign 
against  NATO  modernization  will  now  clearly 
separate  French  Communists  and  Socialists 
The  Socialists  have  enthusiastically  backed 
French  nuclear  modernization,  and  have  di- 
luted their  mild  opposition  to  NATO  mod- 
ernization with  concurrent  opposition  to 
Soviet  SS-20S.  But  the  Italian  Communist 
Party  has  thrown  a  monkey  wrench  into  the 
rrench  Communist  strategy,  however,  by  be- 
ginning a  new  "Euroleft"  dialogue  with  So- 
cialist (French)  and  Social  Democratic  (West 
GennEui)  parties  this  year.# 


LITHUANIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  privilege  to  join  with  Americans  of 
Lithuanian  descent  in  recalling  the  quest 
of  the  Lithuanian  people  for  the  restora- 
tion of  independence  and  freedom  of 
Lithuania  as  a  sovereign  nation. 

Sixty-two  years  ago,  in  1918,  Lithu- 
ania emerged  as  a  free  nation  and  de- 
clared her  independence  from  a  long  his- 
tory of  Russian  and  German  rule.  The 
Lithuanian  people  enjoyed  a  span  of  22 
years  living  in  independence,  but  then 
were  cruely  betrayed  as  a  result  of  a 
conspiracy  between  Nazi  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  occupied 
Lithuania  by  force,  replacing  the  inde- 
pendent government  by  a  puppet  regime. 
Freedom  of  religion  was  one  of  the  first 
freedoms  to  be  crushed.  Then  on  Jime  15, 
1941,  over  34,000  Lithuanians  were 
packed  off  in  cattle  cars  to  scattered 
points  in  the  Soviet  Union.  After  World 
War  II,  these  mass  deportations  resumed 
and  continued  at  least  until  1953. 

Against  all  these  depredations,  the 
Lithuanian  people  have  kept  alive  the 
spirit  of  freedom.  Lithuanians  behind  the 
bars  of  communism  and  persons  of  Lith- 
uanian descent  everywhere  long  to  re- 
store the  freedom  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  of  1918  gave  the  Lith- 
uanian nation. 

When  we  hear  apologists  for  the  Soviet 
Union  argue  we  can  believe  the  promises 
made  by  Communist  tyrants,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  betrayal  of 
Lithuania.  We  should  recall  that  Lith- 
uania and  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed 
a  peace  treaty,  under  which  the  Soviets 
recognized,  without  any  reservations, 
"the  sovereignty  and  independence"  of 
Lithuania.  This  treaty  was  tossed  asldp 
following  the  evil  pact  entered  into  be- 
tween Adolf  Hitler  and  Joseph  Stalin, 
and  the  Russians  proved  to  the  world 
that  treaties  mean  no  more  to  them  than 
mere  scraps  of  paper  designed  to  lull  an 
unthinking  world. 

To  our  great  credit,  the  United  States 
has  never  recognized  the  validity  of  the 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States. 
We  have  continued  to  confer  ofBcial  rec- 
ognition on  the  diplomatic  corps  estab- 
lished by  an  independent  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

It  is  important  that  our  Government 
retain  this  policy.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
policy  that  has  a  powerful  effect  on  less- 
ening the  oppressive  nature  of  Soviet 
occupation.  Also,  continued  American 
recognition  of  an  independent  Lithuania 
gives  abiding  hope  to  the  Lithuanian 
people. 

Moreover,  I  will  note  that  on  August  1, 
1975,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  were  among  35  nations  signing 
the  Helsinki  Act.  One  of  the  articles  in 
this  agreement  provides  that : 

The  participating  states  will  respect  hu- 
man  rights  and   fundamental   freedoms. 

Article  'Vn  of  the  Helsinki  agreement 
specifies  further: 

They  will  promote  and  encourage  the 
effective  exercise  of  civil,  political,  economic. 
social,  cultural,  and  other  rights  and  free- 
doms, all  of  which  derive  from  the  Inherent 


dignity  of  a  human  person  and  are  essential 
for  his  free  and  full  development. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Helsinki  accords, 
I  call  upon  my  Government  and  all 
Americans  to  continue  our  condemna- 
tion of  any  action  that  suppresses  the 
self-determination  of  nationalities,  such 
as  Lithuanian  people.  We  must  always 
remember  this  brave  people  and  remain 
firm  in  our  resolve  to  promote  that  day 
when  all  Lithuanians  can  again  live  in 
freedom  and  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  reso- 
lution adopted  earlier  this  year  by  the 
Lithuanian-American  community  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  resolution  follows : 
resohttion 

We,  Lithuanian-Americans  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  at  a  meeting  held  on  February  24tb, 
1980  to  commemorate  the  62nd  anniversary 
0^  the  reestablish ment  of  the  Independent 
state  of  Lithuania  on  February  16,  1980  and 
the  729th  anniversary  of  the  formation  of 
ihe  Lithuanian  Kingdom  In  the  year  1251, 
send  our  warmest  greetings  to  the  people 
of  Soviet-occupied  Lithuania,  pledge  oxir  un- 
wavering support  for  the  restoration  of 
Lithuania's  sovereignty  and  unanimously 
adept  the  foUowlng  resolution: 

Whereas,  in  1918,  the  Independent  state  of 
Lithuania  was  reestablished  by  the  free  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  self-determination  of  tne 
Lithuanian  people;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  Peace  Treaty  of  July  12, 
1920,  Soviet  Russia  officially  recognized  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  Lithuania 
and  voluntarily  :«nounced  forever  all  claims 
to  Lithuanian  soil  and  her  people;  and 

Whereas,  until  1940,  Lithuania  was  a  sov- 
ereign nation,  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  and  a  signatory  of  numerous  Inter- 
national treaties  with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union,  during  the 
period  of  June  15  to  June  17,  1940,  invaded 
and  occupied  Lithuania  and  subsequent  to 
that  invasion  forcibly  annexed  the  Lithu- 
anian nation  into  tne  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
conduct  a  policy  of  colonization,  forced  Rus- 
slflcation,  ethnic  dilution,  and  religious  and 
political  persecution;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  Lithuania  to  this 
day  are  risking  and  sacrificing  their  lives  in 
defiance  of  the  Soviet  regime,  as  recently 
made  evident  by  th*?  numerous  arrests  of  the 
members  of  Lithuanian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  signers  of  the  August  23.  1979  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  and  publishers  of  "The  Chronicle  of 
the  Catholic  Church  In  Lithuania"  and  other 
dissident  publications;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
Eovernment  of  the  Free  Republic  of  Lithu- 
ania and  consistently  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize the  unlawful  occupation  and  forced  in- 
corporation of  this  freedom-loving  country 
into  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  89th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  416  urging  the  President  to 
raise  the  question  oi  the  Baltic  nation's 
status  at  the  United  Nations  and  at  other 
international  forums:  and 

Whereas,  the  96th  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unanimously  passed  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  200  and  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  54  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  Independence 
of  the  Baltic  States  and  with  respect  to 
Soviet  claims  of  citizenship  over  certain 
united  States  citizens;  now,  therefore 

Be  It  resolved,  that  we.  Lithuanian- 
Americans,  will  urge  our  representatives  In 
Congress  to  sponsor  and  adopt  HJl.  6407, 


recently  introduced  Into  the  96th  Congress, 
authorizing  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  Lithuanian  Legation  in  the  United 
States  and  providing  for  continued  diplo- 
matic representation;  and,  further. 

Be  It  resolved,  that  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
Lnued  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  the  United  States  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Lilthuanlan  Minister  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  the  Lithuanian  Consuls  In  New  York 
City,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  to  all 
appropriate  representatives  of  the  press.9 


S.    2636— CORRUPT   HORSE    RACING 
PRACTICES  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  due  to  an 
oversight,  the  text  of  S.  2636  was  not 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  time  of  in- 
troduction. I  ask  that  the  text  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 
Ihe  bill  follows: 

S.  2636 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Shobt  Title. 

This  Act  may  he  referred  to  as  the  "Cor- 
rupt Horse  Racing  Practices  Act  of  1980". 
Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

As  used  in  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Justice; 

(2)  the  term  "drugging, "  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  horse  entered  in  a  horse  race, 
means  the  administering  to  a  race  horse  of 
any  substance,  foreign  to  the  natural  horse, 
prior  to  the  start  of  a  horse  race; 

{3)  the  term  "numbing,"  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  horse  entered  in  a  horse  race, 
means  the  applying  of  ice,  dry  ice,  a  cold 
pack,  or  a  chemical  or  mechanical  freezing 
device  to  the  limbs  of  a  race  horse  within 
10  hours  before  the  start  of  such  horse  race, 
or  a  surgical  or  other  procedure,  which  was. 
at  any  time,  performed  in  which  the  nerves 
of  such  horse  were  severed,  destroyed,  or  re- 
moved; 

(4)  the  term  "horse  race"  means  any  race 
of  equine  animals  in  any  Stale  in  which  part- 
muluel  belling  on  the  outcome  of  such  race 
IS  permitted  in  such  State; 

(5)  the  term  "entered",  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  horse  race,  means  that  a  horse 
has  been  registered  with  the  Racing  Sec- 
retary or  other  authorized  racing  official  as 
a  participant  in  a  specified  race,  and  not 
withdrawn  prior  to  presentation  of  the 
horse  for  inspection  and  testing  pursuant 
to  section  6(a) ; 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Sec.  3.  Fundings. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  practice  of  drugging  or  numbing 
a  race  horse  prior  to  a  horse  race — 

(A)  corrupts  the  Integrity  of  the  sport 
of  horse  racing  and  promotes  criminal  fraud 
m  surh  sport. 

(B)  misleads  the  wagering  public  and 
those  desiring  to  purchase  such  horse  as  to 
the  condition  and  ability  of  such  horse. 

(Ci  poses  an  unreasonable  risk  of  serious 
injury  or  death  to  the  rider  of  such  horse 
and  to  the  riders  of  other  horses  competing 
in  the  same  race,  and 

(D)  is  cruel  and  Inhumane  to  the  horse  so 
drugged  or  numbed; 


(2)  the  practice  of  drugging  or  numbing 
a  race  horse  adversely  aflects  and  burdens 
interstate  commerce;   and 

(3)  criminal  penalties  and  other  sanctions 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  and  ellinl- 
nate  such  practices. 

Sec.  4.  PaoHaiTED  Conduct. 

The  following  conduct  is  prohibited: 

( 1 )  the  entering  of  a  horse  m  a  horse  race 
by  the  trainer  or  owner  of  such  horse  If 
such  trainer  or  owner  knows  or  If  by  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  such  trainer  or 
owner  should  know  that  such  horse  Is 
drugged  or  numbed; 

(2)  the  drugging  or  numbing  of  a  race 
horse  with  knowledge  or  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  horse  will  compete  In  a  horse 
race  while  so  drugged  or  numbed:  Pro- 
iided,  That  the  Administrator  may  by  regu- 
lation establish  permissible  trace  levels  of 
substances  foreign  to  the  natural  horse  that 
he  determines  to  be  innocuous; 

(3)  the  wUlful  failure  by  the  operator  of 
a  horse  racing  facility  to  prohibit  a  horse 
from  competing  in  a  horse  race  if  such  op- 
erator has.  In  accordance  with  section  6(a) 
of  this  Act.  been  notified  that  such  horse  Is 
drugged  or  numt)ed.  or  was  not  properly 
made  available  for  tests  or  lnsf)ectlons  •■ 
required  under  such  section:  and 

(4)  the  willful  failure  by  the  operator  of 
a  horse  racing  facility  to  prohibit  a  horse 
from  racing  if  such  operator  has.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  5(f)  of  this  Act.  been 
notified  that  such  horse  has  been  suspended 
from  racing. 

Sec.  6.  I'ENAL'nES  and  EnronczMzirt  Powras 

(a)  Ceiminal  Penalties.— (1)  (A)  Except 
as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  this 
paragraph,  any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  section  4  of  this  Act  shall,  ujKin 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

(B)  Any  person  who  violates  section  4  of 
this  Act  and  who  has  been  previously  con- 
victed for  a  violation  of  such  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  Impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both, 
upon  conviction. 

(2)  (A)  Whoever  forcibly  assaulu.  resists, 
opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with  a  person  while  such  person  is  engaged 
In  or  on  account  of  the  performance  by  such 
person  of  any  official  duties  delegated  to 
such  person  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  3  years,  or  both. 

(B)  "(Vhoever.  in  the  commission  of  any 
of  the  acts  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  uses  or  threatens  to  use 
a  deadly  or  dangerous  weap)on  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000.  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  10  years,  or  both 

(C)  Whoever  kills  a  person  while  such 
person  is  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the 
performance  by  such  person  of  any  official 
duties  of  such  person  under  this  Act  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  sections  1111  and 
1112  of  title   18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(3)  Whoever  knowingly  makes,  or  causes 
to  be  made,  a  false  entry  or  statement  In  a 
report  or  account  required  to  be  made  under 
this  Act;  knowingly  fails  to  make  full.  true, 
and  correct  entries  in  such  records;  removes 
any  such  documentary  evidence  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  mutilates, 
alters,  or  by  any  other  means  falsifies  any 
such  documentary  evidence:  or  refuses  to 
submit  any  documentary  evidence  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  inspection  and  copying  shall 
be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the  United 
States,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  3  years,  or  both 

(b)  DiSQUALlncATIONS      OF      OrPTNDEaS. — 

(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection  any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,   by   order  of  the  Administrator,   be 
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disqualified  from  entering  a  horse  in  a  horse 
race,  operating  a  horse  racing  facility,  or 
performing  for  gain  any  service  rendered  in 
connection    with    hnrsp    racins?     fnr    a    nprind 


owner  of  such  horse  is  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  2  weeks  after  the  date  on 
which  thp  infraction  rpfprrpd  to  in  .qiirh  nara- 


drugglng  or  numbing  of  any  horse  at  or  prior 
to  any  horse  race,  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded  against   by   process  of   libel   for  the 
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with  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator,  such  operator  shall  permit  entry  at 


t  r^  o  t^^  rti-  ir- 


Sec.  12.  ErrEcnvE  Date. 

This  Act  shall   be  effective  beginning  six 
months  following  date  of  enactment.© 


edies:  negative  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  Mexico:  restrict  ton  1st  policy  that 
would  Infringe  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  un- 
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disqualified  from  entering  a  horse  In  a  horse 
race,  operating  a  horse  racing  facility,  or 
performing  for  gain  any  service  rendered  in 
connection  with  horse  racing,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  1  year. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  and  who  has  been  previously  con- 
victed for  a  violation  of  such  Act  shall,  by 
order  of  the  Administrator,  be  disqualified 
from  entering  a  horse  in  a  horse  race,  oper- 
ating a  horse  racing  facility,  or  performing 
for  gain  any  service  rendered  in  connection 
with  horse  racing,  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
5  years. 

(c)  Civn.  Penalties:  Review  and  Enforce- 
ment.—  (1)(A)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  an  order  of  disqualification  issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  not  more  than  $15,000  for  each  such 
violation. 

(B)  The  operator  of  a  horse  racing  facility 
which  knowingly  allows  a  person  to  enter  a 
horse  in  a  horse  race  or  perform  for  gain  any 
service  rendered  in  connection  with  horse 
racing  in  violation  of  an  order  of  disqualifica- 
tion entered  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $15,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

(2)  No  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
against  any  person  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  Administrator  with  respect  to  such 
violation.  The  amount  of  any  such  civil  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  by  the  Administrator 
by  written  order.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  penalty,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  account  all  factors  relevant  to  such  de- 
termination, including  the  nature,  circum- 
stances, extent,  and  gravity  of  the  prohibited 
conduct,  and,  with  respect  to  the  person 
found  to  have  engaged  in  such  conduct,  the 
degree  of  culpability,  any  hl.story  of  prior  of- 
fsnses.  ability  to  pay,  effect  on  ability  to 
continue  to  do  business,  and  such  other  mat- 
ters as  Justice  may  require. 

(3 1  Any  person  as  to  whom  a  civil  penalty 
is  assessed  under  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  sub- 
section may  obtain  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  place 
of  business  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  by  fil- 
ing a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court  within 
30  days  after  the  date  of  such  order  and  by 
simultaneously  sending  a  copy  of  such  notice 
by  certified  mall  to  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  promptly  file  In  such 
court  a  certified  copy  of  the  record  upon 
which  such  violation  was  found  and  such 
penalty  assessed,  as  provided  under  section 
2112  of  title  28  of  the  United  States  Code. 
The  findings  of  the  Administrator  shall  be 
set  aside  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence. 

(4)  If  a  person  falls  to  pay  an  assessment 
of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a  final 
and  unappealable  order,  or.  if  an  appeal  is 
taken,  after  the  appropriate  court  of  appeals 
has  entered  final  judgment  In  favor  of  the 
Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  shall 
recover  the  amount  assessed  In  any  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States.  In 
such  recovery  action,  the  validity  and  ap- 
propriateness of  the  final  order  imposing  the 
civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject  to  review. 

(d)  Suspension  of  Horse  Prom  Racing. — 
(1)  Any  race  horse  found  to  have  been 
druBged  or  numbed  In  violation  of  this  Act 
shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, be  suspended  from  competing  In  any 
horse  race  for  a  period  of  6  months  for  the 
first  Infraction  and  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  12  months  for  each  subsequent  In- 
fraction. 

(2)  No  race  horse  shall  be  suspended  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  unless  the 


owner  of  such  horse  Is  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  bearing  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  2  weeks  after  the  date  on 
which  the  infraction  referred  to  in  such  para- 
graph Is  discovered.  The  appeal  procedure 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  (3)  of  this  section 
shall  aptply  with  respect  to  any  suspension 
order  made  In  a  hearing  conducted  under 
this  paragraph. 

(e)  NOTiricATioN  OF  Suspension  and  Dis- 
qualifications— Notification  of  all  suspen- 
sions and  disqualifications  under  this  section 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  operator  of  each 
horse  racing  facility  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  as  the  Administrator  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe. 

(f)  Modification  of  Penalties. — The  Ad- 
ministrator may.  In  his  discretion,  compro- 
mise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  con- 
ditions, any  clvU  penalty,  disqualification,  or 
suspension  assessed  under  this  subsection. 

(g)  Production  of  Witnesses,  Books, 
Papers,  and  Documents:  Depositions:  Pees: 
Jurisdiction. — (1)  The  Administrator  may 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony and  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  or  other  documentary  evi- 
dence relating  to  any  matter  under  investi- 
gation or  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  In  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  at  any  designated  place  from 
any  place  In  the  United  States.  In  case  of 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  a 
person  under  this  Act.  the  Administrator. 
or  any  party  to  a  proceeding  held  before  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act,  may  petition 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  In  which  such  person  Is  found,  re- 
sides, or  transacts  business,  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  comply  with  such 
subpena. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  order  testimony 
to  be  taken  by  deposition  under  oath  In  any 
proceeding  or  Investigation  pending  before 
him,  at  any  stage  or  such  proceeding  or  In- 
vestigation. A  deposition  may  be  taken  be- 
fore any  person  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator who  has  f>ower  to  administer  oaths. 
The  Administrator  may  require  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  book.s,  papers,  or  other  docu- 
mentary evidence  at  the  taking  of  such  a 
deposition. 

(4)  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken 
and  the  persons  taking  them  shall  be  entitled 
to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like  serv- 
ices in  the  Courts  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  United  States  district  courts,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  territories  are  vested  with 
Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and  to 
prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this  Act, 
and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  other  kinds 
of  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

(h)  Detention  of  Horses;  Seizure  and 
Condemnation  of  EoriPMENT — (li  A  per- 
son appointed  under  section  6  of  this  Act 
may  detain  (for  a  period  not  to  exceed  24 
hours)  for  examination,  testing,  or  the  tak- 
ing of  evidence,  any  horse  at  a  horse  race 
which  is  drugged  or  numbed,  or  which  such 
veterinary  doctor,  based  upon  the  results  of 
an  inspection,  test,  or  other  procedure  con- 
ducted under  such  section,  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  Is  drugged  or  numbed.  Any 
horse  which  Is  detained  subject  to  this  par- 
agraph shall  not,  during  such  detention,  be 
moved  from  the  place  where  such  horse  Is  so 
detained  except  as  authorized  by  such  vet- 
erinary doctor. 

(2)  Any  equipment,  device,  paraphernalia, 
or  substance  used  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  Issued 
thereunder,    or    which    contributed    to    the 


drugging  or  numbing  of  any  horse  at  or  prior 
to  any  horse  race,  shall  be  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  process  of  libel  for  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  such  equip- 
ment, device,  paraphernalia,  or  substance,  in 
any  United  States  district  court  within  the 
Jurisdiction  in  which  such  equipment,  de- 
vice, paraphernalia,  or  substance  is  found. 
Such  proceedings  shall  coniorm  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  in  admiralty 
Sec.  6.  Inspections.  Tests  and  Records. 

(a)  Appointment  of  Personnel. — For  pur- 
poses of  detecting  violations  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  shall  appoint  qualified  veteri- 
nary doctors,  biochemists,  and  such  other 
personnel  as  the  Administrator  considers 
necessary.  Such  veterinary  doctors,  biochem- 
ists, and  other  personnel  shall.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe — 

( 1 )  analyze  the  blood  sample  which  shall 
be  taken  from  each  horse  entered  In  a  horse 
race  no  later  than  4  hours  before  the  start 
of  such  horse  race  to  determine  If  such 
horse  has  been  drugged; 

(2)  examine  each  horse  entered  In  a  horse 
race  within  1  hour  before  the  start  of  such 
horse  race  to  determine  if  such  horse  has 
been  numbed; 

(3)  analyze  samples  of  urine  or  saliva 
which  shall  be  taken  Immediately  after  a 
horse  race  from  horses  that  competed  in 
such  race,  to  determine  if  such  horses  have 
been  drugged; 

(4)  perform  such  other  similar  tests  and 
inspections  as  the  Administrator  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(5)  store  blood,  urine  and  saliva  samples 
In  a  frozen  state  or  in  any  other  appropriate 
manner  so  that  they  may  be  preserved  for 
future  analysis. 

The  identity  of  any  race  horse  determined 
under  this  subsection  to  be  drugged  or 
numbed  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Administrator  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  be  reported  to  the  operator 
of  the  horse  racing  facility,  the  Administra- 
tor, and  the  appropriate  United  States  At- 
torney. The  identity  of  any  race  horse  not 
made  available,  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
for  any  test  or  inspection  required  under 
this  subsection  shall  likewise  be  reported  to 
such  operator. 

lb)  Testing  Facilities. —  (1)  The  operator 
of  a  horse  racing  facility  shall.  In  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  provide  the  Administrator 
with  adequate  space  and  facilities  In  order 
that  the  inspections,  tests,  and  other  pro- 
cedures described  In  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  may  be  performed.  Access  to  such 
space  and  facilities  shall  be  restricted  In  ac- 
cordance with  such  regulations  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe. 

(2)  Any  horse  racing  facility  which  falls 
to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
.section  shall,  by  order  of  the  Administrator, 
be  disqualified  from  holding  horse  races  while 
such  facility  remains  In  noncompliance  with 
.such  paragraph.  The  operator  of  a  horse  rac- 
ing facility  which  violates  such  an  order 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  and 
not  more  than  $250,000  for  each  day  of  such 
noncompliance. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  5(c)  and  (f) 
of  this  Act.  relating  to  the  assessment,  re- 
view, collection,  and  compromise,  modifica- 
tion, or  remission  of  a  civil  penalty  apply 
with  respect  to  civil  penalties  under  this 
subsection 

(c)  Recordkeeping  and  Reporting  Re- 
quirements: Availabiltty  of  Records — The 
operator  of  any  horse  racing  facility  shall 
est  bllsh  and  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  Information 
as  the  Administrator  may  bv  regulation  rea- 
sonably require  for  the  purpose  of  Imple- 
menting this  Act  or  to  determine  compliance 
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with  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  officer  or 
employee  duly  designated  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, such  operator  shall  permit  entry  at 
all  reasonable  times  for  the  inspection  and 
copying  (on  or  off  the  premises)  of  records 
required  to  be  maintained  under  this 
subsection. 

Sec  7.  Use  of  Employees  of  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  and  of  Con- 
senting States;  Research  Studies 

(a)  the  Administrator,  In  carrying  out  this 
Act,  shall  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  existing  personnel  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice.  The  Adminis- 
trator Is  further  authorized  to  utilize  the 
officers  and  employees  of  any  State,  with  Its 
consent,  and  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, to  assist  him  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  re- 
search studies  to  develop  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  identify  drugging  and  numbing 
practices.  The  Administrator  may  contract 
for  such  studies  with  universities," schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  other  institutions  or 
Individuals  having  special  expertise  In  the 
detection  of  drugging  and  numbing. 

6ec.  8.  State  Exemptions. 

At  the  request  of  the  chief  executive  of 
any  State,  the  Administrator  shall  exempt 
that  State  from  the  operation  of  this  Act 
If  he  finds  that  the  State  has  enacted  and 
put  into  operation  a  comparable  program 
to  prohibit  the  drugging  and  numbing  of 
race  horses.  In  determining  whether  the 
State  program  is  comparable,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  examine  the  practices  prohibited 
by  State  law.  the  Inspections  and  tests  re- 
quired, and  the  penalties  imposed.  The 
Administrator  shall  review  the  operations  of 
each  exempted  State's  program  on  an  an- 
nual basis  and  shall  revoke  the  exemption  If 
the  program  falls  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
this  Act.  The  assessment  provided  for  In 
Section  11  of  this  Act  shall  not  be  levied  In 
any  exempted  State. 
Sec  9.  Reports  to  Congress. 

On  or  before  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
calendar  months  following  July  1.  1980.  and 
every  twenty-four  calendar  months  there- 
after, the  Administrator  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  upon  the  matters  covered 
by  this  Act,  Including  enforcement  and  oth- 
er actions  taken  thereunder,  together  with 
such  recommendations  for  legislative  and 
other  action  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate. 

Sec    10.    Authorization    of    Appropriations 
AND  Fees. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  $5,000,000  for  the  period 
beginning  July  1.  1980,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981.  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
October  1,  1981.  and  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after the  Administrator  may,  in  order  to 
meet  the  costs  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act,  assess  a  dally  fee  for  each  racing  day 
upon  the  operator  of  every  horse  racing 
facility  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  fees  may  vary  to  take  Into  account  the 
size  of  the  facility,  and  shall  be  assessed 
and  collected  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 
cedures as  the  Administrator  shall  bv  regu- 
lation prescribe. 

Sec.    11.   Amendment  to   Title   18  or  the 
United  States  Code. 

Section  1952(b)  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  Interstate  and  foreign 
travel  or  transportation  In  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing enterprise,  is  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately before  the  period,  "or  any  act  com- 
mitted in  violation  of  section  4  of  the  Cor- 
rupt Horse  Racing  Practices  Act  of  1980." 
CXXVI 622— Part  8 


Sec.  12.  Effective  Date. 

This  Act  shall   be  effective  beginning  six 
months  following  date  of  enactment.© 


NEW  MEXICO  RESEARCH  ViTTO 
UNDOCUMENTED  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
know,  over  the  past  year  I  have  taken  a 
great  interest  in  the  problems  involved 
with  undocumented  workers,  particu- 
larly those  from  Mexico,  My  bill,  S.  1427. 
the  United  States-Mexico  Good  Neigh- 
bor Act  iCompaneros  Program)  ad- 
dresses many  of  these  problems  and  I 
again  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  it. 
This  week  the  United  States-Mexico  In- 
terparliamentary Group  is  meeting  with 
congressional  delegates  from  both  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  address 
many  of  the  important  issues  facing  our 
two  countries,  including  migration. 

On  April  24.  1980.  a  scholarly  article 
appeared  in  the  Silver  City,  N.  Mex. 
Daily  Press.  This  article  was  written  by 
Dr.  Roberto  Salmon  of  Western  New 
Mexico  University,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  of  migra- 
tion is  one  that  we,  as  a  Nation,  must  ad- 
dress and  soon.  Next  year  the  President's 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  is  scheduled  to  report  its 
policy  recommendations.  With  an  over- 
taxed and  debilitated  Border  Patrol  and 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service; 
With  Iranian  deportation  proceedings; 
with  boat  loads  of  Cuban  refugees  ar- 
riving daily,  not  to  mention  the  problem 
of  Mexican  migration,  I  hope  that  the 
select  commission's  report  will  be  timely 
and  address  these  problems  adequately. 

I  request  that  the  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
"Undocumented  Workers'  Bring  Out 
Best  and  Worst 
(By  Dr.  Roberto  Salmon) 

The  undocumented  worker  Is  a  great  Amer- 
ican dilemma  that  brings  out  the  worst  and 
the  best  in  Grant  County — it  is  an  agonizing 
preoccupation  saturated  with  contradiction 
and  opposed  to  common  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  us  openly  con- 
denui  the  pre--:ence  of  undocumented  workers 
in  the  US:  on  the  other,  many  of  us  defend 
their  condition  on  the  basis  of  this  country's 
history  as  a  society  of  ■'equality,"  and  on  the 
recognition  that  the  United  States  was  built 
by  immigrant  power.  Thi5  issue  creates  such 
strong  emotions  that  perhaps  the  way  most 
of  us  respond  Is  to  remain  In  the  dark  about 
the  facts  of  undocumented  migration. 

Regardless  of  the  issue,  numerous  so-called 
experts  are  demanding  the  enforcement  of 
restrictive  legislation  against  the  undocu- 
mented Moreover,  there  are  many  experts 
who  exploit  the  issue  for  their  own  self-In- 
terest. Unfortunately,  this  sometimes  In- 
cludes the  press. 

Just  consider  the  sensationalized  head- 
lines. "Illegal  Aliens  Blamed  for  Increasing 
Crimes."  "Unlawful  Aliens  Use  Costly  City 
Services,"  or  "Illegal  Aliens,  A  Silent' Inva- 
sion "  Such  stories  are  read  widely  and  the 
negative  information  usually  angers  the  mis- 
informed. We  come  to  believe  that  undocu- 
mented workers  are  socially  as  well  as  eco- 
nomically burdensome  to  the  general  welfare 
of  this  county  and  country. 

Such  shallow  and  misinformed  reporting 
may  well  result  in  at  least  four  possible  trag- 


edies: negative  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  Mexico;  restriction  1st  policy  that 
would  infringe  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  un- 
documented; the  closing  of  survival  measures 
for  thousands  of  families  when  the  undocu- 
mented Is  denied  employment  opportunity 
by  Impregnable  "tortilla  curtains";  and  the 
slow-down  In  Mexico's  industrial  develop- 
ment. Increasing  the  probability  of  civil  dis- 
order that  might  change  the  whole  political 
picture  of  the  Americas. 

Now  I  would  like  to  present  some  facts  on 
the  undocumented  worker.  We  know  that 
most  Mexican  immigrants  come  from  only 
five  Mexican  states,  that  they  are  what  an- 
thropologist Ina  Dinerman,  from  a  study  of 
Michoacan.  has  called  "the  best  and  the 
brightest, "  that  they  are  young  adults,  that 
they  send  part  of  their  earnings  to  Mexico 
and  visit  Mexico  frequently,  that  they  often 
located  U.S.  Jobs  through  Interpersonal  net- 
works, that  they  are  good  workers,  and  they 
avoid  trouble. 

Moreover,  you  do  not  find  the  undocu- 
mented burdening  law  enforcement,  educa- 
tion, health  care,  or  welfare  rolls.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  come,  how  many  return  for 
good  or  how  many  stay  in  the  U.S. — no  cur- 
rent research  has  given  any  reliable  Informa- 
tion on  this  matter,  nor  will  the  1980  census 
give  any  reliable  data. 

We  do  not  know  how  many  eventually  have 
children  in  the  United  States  nor  do  we 
know  what  their  children  will  be  like  The 
fear  has  been  expressed  that  children  of  the 
undocumented  will  become  part  of  an  "ex- 
panded underclass'  In  this  country.  Yet  the 
evidence  for  this  allegation  Is  contradictory 
or  unavailable 

If  one  looks  to  Manuel  Oamlo's  Mexican 
Immigration  to  the  United  States  1 1920's) .  or 
reads  more  recent  studies  such  as  Julian 
Samora's.  Los  Mojados  ( 1971 ) ,  or  government 
reports,  the  condition  of  the  undocumented 
worker  does  not  seem  to  have  changed. 

The  working  conditions,  the  wage  exploita- 
tion, the  fears,  the  Intimidation  have  not 
changed.  Yet  the  undocumented  worker  has 
survived  as  a  rather  elastic  part  of  the  United 
States  Labor  Force. 

A  major  charge  Is  that  the  undocumented 
worker  takes  work  away  from  U.S.  citizens 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Government  studies,  specifically  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  Report  (1980),  show  the  Illegal  mi- 
grants create  Jobs  in  the  U.S.  Moreover,  It 
Is  demonstrable  from  Interviews  conducted 
In  the  El  Paso-Southem-New  Mexico  sector 
with  undocumented  workers,  some  89  percent 
of  those  employed  contributed  to  state  and 
federal  tax  bases  from  wages  earned. 

The  theory  that  undocumented  workers 
create  Jobs,  but  also  contribute  to  a  healthy 
general  economy — speclficaUy  the  South- 
west— certainly  has  merit. 

For  example,  for  everj-  unit  of  labor  pro- 
duced by  one  hundred  people  employed  In 
mining,  some  ten  additional  Jobs  are  created 
in  other  labor  sectors  of  this  country,  espe- 
cially the  service  sector. 

Another  area  of  contention  Is  that  undocu- 
mented workers  create  unemployment  Since 
October  of  1978.  I  have  been  working  on  a 
study  of  this  county  that,  although  not  sp^- 
clflcally  related  to  undocumented  workers, 
makes  it  possible  to  Identify  contributors  to 
Grant  County's  unemployment  rate. 

They  are  as  follows:  (I)  federal  spending 
in  Grant  County  has  decreased  since  1976. 
(2)  the  "energy  crisis"  has  adversely  affected 
the  local  economy  from  1973  on:  (3)  a  rapid 
increase  of  the  local  labor-market  has  oc- 
curred since  l''?73,  as  a  result  of  the  Korean 
War  baby  boom;  (4)  within  the  last  few 
months,  splraling  Interest  rates  have  created 
a  "tight  money"  situation  in  this  county 
which  has  seriously  affected  the  construction 
Industry;    (5)   the  Grant  County  economy  Is 
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beginning  to  become  more  diversified,  espe- 
cially as  to  goods  and  services;  and  (6)  Grant 
County  is  exDeriencine  a  recentlv  high  rate 


ing  for  unemployment-related  programs 
by  $5  to  $7  billion.  The  effects  of  this 


The  press  release  follows: 
The  Employment  Sh-uation:   April  1980 
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beginning  to  become  more  diversified,  espe- 
cially as  to  goods  and  services;  and  (6)  Grant 
County  is  experiencing  a  recently  high  rate 
of  immigration.  Unemploj-ment  that  might 
be  caused  by  the  undocumented  worker  Is  al- 
most Insignificant  compared  to  these  factors. 

My  work  al.so  focuses  the  racial  and  ethnic 
make-up  of  this  county  The  percentage  of 
the  population  of  Hispanic  descent  from  a 
sampling  of  !980  census  figures  Is  about  the 
same  as  It  was  lu  the  1970  report.  That  the 
Hispanic  population  In  Grant  County  has 
not  Increased  significantly  corresponds  with 
national  figures  that  about  85  percent  of  the 
undocumented   return  to   Mexico. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  the  undocu- 
mented worker  Is  merely  part  of  a  population 
movement  existing  over  several  centuries. 

The  displacement  of  agricultural  workers 
In  Mexico  Is  a  function  of  the  same  technical 
forces  that  have  displaced  agricultural  labor 
In  the  United  States  For  some  strange  rea- 
son, we  have  never  referred  to  It  as  such,  but 
It  amounts  to  automation  and  dislocation. 
This  Is  but  one  of  the  larger  economic  forces 
behind  the  undocumented  phenomenon. 

About  350  undocumented  workers  per-year 
work  for  the  local  economy.  Most,  however, 
stay  on  the  average  of  three  to  four  months, 
then  either  migrate  northward  or  return  to 
Mexico.  Also,  the  myth  that  the  undocu- 
mented are  "forcing  their  way  Into  mining." 
operates  only  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  evidence  clearly  Indicates  that  the 
majority  of  Mexicans  who  now  migrate  to 
the  US  lUeeally  do  not  seek  permanent 
Integration  Into  U.S.  society.  What  they  seek 
Is  occasional  short-term  access  to  Income- 
earning  opportunities  In  this  country. 

In  brief,  there  exists  a  debate  In  this  coun- 
ty over  an  American  dilemma,  and  It  would 
be  foolish  of  me  to  think  that  this  brief 
bit  of  research  will  change  things  for  the 
better,  but  each  of  us  are  responsible  for 
making  choices  on  the  basis  of  information 
received.  To  this  end.  I  hope  I  have  suggested 
some  alternative  "facts"  on  the  undocu- 
mented worker.  # 


SKYROCKETING      UNEMPLOYMENT 
THREATENS  BALANCED  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  WILLL^MS.  Mr.  President,  Fri- 
day's news  of  a  7-percent  unemployment 
rate  should  shock  the  Senate  into  a  more 
sober  approach  to  our  upcoming  debate 
on  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget. 

While  President  Carter  and  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  have  been  fore- 
casting an  unemployment  rate  in  the  7.5- 
percent  range  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Friday's  evidence  clearly  indicates  that 
a  much  higher  rate  of  unemployment  by 
year's  end  is  a  distinct  possibility.  Let  us 
not  forget  our  di.<:mal  experience  of  1974 
when  the  unemployment  rate  rose  by 
over  2  percentage  points  between  April 
and  December.  An  unemployment  rate 
of  well  over  8  percent  by  December  of 
this  year  is  not  unlikely. 

In  the  face  of  the.se  prospects,  the  Sen- 
ate will  begin  debate  this  week  on  a 
budget  proposal  that  would  slash  another 
500.000  to  1  million  jobs  from  our  econ- 
omy in  a  rush  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  This  is  pure  folly. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  warns 
that  a  1  percentage  point  higher  unem- 
ployment rate  in  calendar  year  1980 — 
caused  by  lower  economic  growth  than 
the  CBO  forecast — would  reduce  current 
law  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981  by  520 
to  $22  billion  and  would  increase  spend- 


ing for  unemployment-related  programs 
by  $5  to  $7  billion.  The  effects  of  this 
1  percentage  point  disparity  on  the  def- 
icit would  reinforce  each  other  causing 
the  deficit  to  increase  by  $25  to  $29  bil- 
lion. Given  the  fact  that  unemployment 
is  now  rising  faster  than  earlier  forecast, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committees  budget 
proposal  would  certainly  trade  lower 
spending  now  for  higher  deficits  in  the 
future. 

At  7-percent  unemployment,  well  over 
7  million  persons  are  counted  as  un- 
employed. The  pool  of  "discouraged 
workers,"  who  are  not  counted  among 
the  unemployed  because  they  have 
stopped  looking  for  work  in  despair  of 
finding  a  job,  includes  about  1  million 
persons.  And  those  working  part  time 
because  no  full-time  work  is  available 
number  nearly  4  million,  bringing  the 
number  of  persons  who  are  unemployed 
or  underemployed  to  over  12  million.  If 
the  unemployment  rate  passes  8  per- 
cent, this  figure  would  reach  nearly  14 
million  persons. 

This  level  of  unemployment  is  flatly 
unacceptable.  The  debilitating  effects  of 
high  unemployment  and  lagging  eco- 
nomic growth  must  not  be  allowed  to 
ripple  through  our  economy  unchecked, 
raising  the  tide  of  disillusionment  and 
crippling  the  human  capital  of  millions 
of  young  workers.  To  take  the  advice  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  apply 
massive  fiscal  restraint  at  this  time  to 
the  education,  food,  stamp,  health  care, 
and  employment  and  training  programs 
that  directly  affect  the  ability  of  work- 
ers to  get  and  hold  a  job  would  be  a  cruel 
abandonment  of  our  responsibility  to 
the  welfare  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  bring  this  in- 
formation before  the  Senate  as  a  clang- 
ing gong  would  sound  an  alarm,  but  as 
a  somber  and  serious  reminder  of  the 
pain  and  anguish  that  threatens  Ameri- 
can workers  and  their  families. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  unemployment 
rate  will  continue  its  steep  climb.  This 
month's  increase  m  unemployment 
touched  virtually  every  group  in  the 
labor  force,  hitting  adult  men  hardest 
of  all — the  very  group  which  economists 
consider  to  be  the  core  of  the  American 
work  force.  About  one-third  of  the  un- 
employment came  in  the  durable  goods 
industries,  the  industrial  base  of  our 
economy.  And  employment  in  the  con- 
struction industry  dropped  by  140.000  in 
April,  bringing  the  construction  indus- 
try's loss  since  January  to  335,000  jobs. 

These  statistics  tell  a  very  simple  and 
very  disturbing  story:  The  core  of  this 
country's  economy  is  weakening — the 
long-awaited  recession  is  here  and  will 
soon  spread  throughout  the  economy. 
Let  us  keep  this  in  mind  as  we  prepare 
for  our  budget  debate,  and  let  us  not 
act  rashly  or  unwisely  by  exacerbating 
the  problem.  Rather,  let  us  act  with 
judicious  restraint  and  compassion  to 
stabilize  our  economy  and  balance  our 
priorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  press  release  an- 
nouncing the  disturbing  news  be  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


The  press  release  follows: 
The  Employment  SrroATiON:   April  1980 

Unemployment  rose  sharply  in  April  and 
employment  declined  for  the  second  month 
In  a  row.  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  reported  today. 
The  April  unemployment  rate  was  7  0  per- 
cent, up  from  6.2  percent  in  March.  The 
number  of  persons  unemployed  Increased  by 
825.000  over  the  month  and  was  up  nearly 
1.2  million  from  December. 

Total  employment — as  measured  by  the 
monthly  survey  of  households — was  down 
500.000  In  April,  following  a  decline  of  300.000 
In  the  previous  month.  At  97,2  million,  total 
emplo>-ment  has  fallen  back  to  the  levels 
which  prevailed  during  the,  summer  of  1979. 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment — as  meas- 
ured by  the  monthly  survey  of  establish- 
ments—dropped by  480.000  in  April  to  90.3 
million.  The  decrease  was  concentrated  In 
the  manufacturing,  construction,  and  trade 
Industries,  Average  weekly  hours  also 
declined  over  the  month. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

In  April,  the  unemployment  rate  rose  0.8 
percentage  point  to  7.0  percent,  the  highest 
rate  since  August  1977.  The  number  of  unem- 
ployed increased  by  825,000  to  7.3  million. 
Unemployment  Increased  for  nearly  all 
worker  groups.  Including  adults,  full-time 
workers,  whites,  and  blacks.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  adult  men  rose  a  full  per- 
centage point  to  5.9  percent;  the  rate  for 
adult  women  moved  up  from  5.7  to  6.3 
percent. 

Unemployment  Increases  were  particularly 
large  for  workers  in  construction  and  durable 
goods  manufacturing.  Similarly,  unemploy- 
ment rates  in  the  blue-collar  occupations 
were  up  markedly  In  April,  with  operatives 
and  craft  workers  registering  the  most  size- 
able increases. 

Job  losers  (including  per-sons  on  layoff  and 
those  whose  Jobs  were  terminated)  led  the 
unemployment  increase  and.  In  April,  con- 
stituted half  of  all  unemployed  workers. 
There  were  smaller,  though  substantial,  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  unemployed  who 
had  voluntarily  left  their  last  job  and  in  the 
number  who  were  reentering  the  labor  force 
after  a  period  of  absence.  Average  duration 
of  unemployment  was  about  unchanged,  as 
Increases  occurred  not  only  In  the  number  of 
workers  recently  out  of  work  but  also  In  the 
number  who  had  been  Jobless  for  longer  pe- 
riods of  time. 

The  number  of  nonfarm  workers  on  part- 
time  work  schedules  for  economic  reasons 
(sometimes  termed  the  "partially  unem- 
ployed"! increased  by  400.000  In  April  to  3.8 
million.  More  than  60  percent  of  the  Increase 
was  among  those  who  usually  worked  full 
time. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Total  employment  fell  by  500.000  In  April. 
and  the  2-month  decline  totaled  800.000 
workers.  These  decreases  were  most  pro- 
nounced among  adult  men.  whose  employ- 
ment level  dropped  by  430.000  in  April  and  by 
660,000  over  the  2-month  period  On  an  oc- 
cupational basis,  the  largest  over-the-month 
employment  decline  occurred  among  blue- 
collar  workers.  Since  April  1979.  total  em- 
ployment has  risen  by  only  890,000  or  less 
than  1  percent. 

With  the  large  decline  In  employment,  the 
overall  employment-population  ratio  fell  04 
percentage  point  over  the  month  to  58  6  per- 
cent. The  corresponding  ratio  for  adult  men 
dropped  from  73  8  to  73  1  percent. 

The  civilian  labor  force  rose  by  325.000  in 
April  to  104  4  million.  The  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rate  edged  upward,  to  63  8  per- 
cent. Most  of  the  labor  force  Increase  oc- 
curred among  adult  women. 
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Quarterly  averaia 


Monthly  (Ml 


1979 


1980 


1900 


Selected  cateiories 


IV 


February 


Itordi 


April 


Marcti-Apnl 
dianie 


Thousands  of  persons: 

Civilian  labor  force 

Total  employment 

Unemployment 

Not  in  labor  force 

Discouraged  workers. 
Percent  of  labor  force; 

Unemployment  rates: 

All  workers — 

Adult  men 

Adult  women 

Teenagers 

White 

Black  and  other 

Full-time  workers... 


HOUSEHOLD  DATA 


ESTABLISHMENT  DATA 
Thousands  of  jobs: 

Nonfarm  payroll  employment 

Goods-producing  industries 

Service-producing  industries 

Hours  of  work: 

Average  weekly  hours: 

Total  private  nonfarm 

Manufacturing 

Manufacturing  overtime 


102,315 

96,425 

5,890 

58,255 

740 


S.8 

4.0 
S.7 

15.9 
S.0 

U.4 


88,724 
26.486 
62,238 


103,  749 

97,665 

6,084 

58,842 

741 


5.9 
4.2 
5.7 

16.1 
5.1 

U.2 
5.4 


90,108 
26,587 
63,521 


3S.8 
4a6 
3.7 


35.7 
40.2 
3.2 


104.194 

97,804 

6,390 

59,022 

993 


6.1 
4.7 
5.7 

16.2 
5.4 

11.7 
5.7 


<  90, 765 
■26,704 
•64,061 


'35.5 

>40. 1 

■3.1 


104,260 

97,953 

6,307 

58,951 

NA 


6.0 
4.6 
5.7 

16.5 
5.3 

11.5 
5.6 


90,845 
26,732 
64,113 


35.5 

40.1 

3.1 


104.094 

97,656 

6.438 

59,322 

NA 


6.2 
4.9 
5.7 

15.9 
5.4 

11.8 
5.8 


■90,799 
■26,597 
■64,202 


■35.4 

■39.8 

'3.1 


104,419 

97,154 

7,265 

59,182 

NA 


7.0 
5.9 
6.3 

16.2 
6.2 

12.6 
(.6 


■90,320 
•26,189 
<  64, 131 


■3S.3 

•39.6 

•2.8 


325 
-502 

827 
-140 

NA 


.8 

1.0 
.6 
.3 
.• 
.< 
.S 


>-479 


'-71 


i-.l 
«-.2 
•-.3 


■  Preliminary. 


NA= Not  available. 


INDtJSTRY  PAYROLL  EMPLOYMENT 

Nonagrlcultural  payroll  employment  de- 
clined by  480.000  In  April  to  90.3  mUUon. 
This  was  the  largest  over-the-month  reduc- 
tion since  December  1974. 

The  decline  was  concentrated  In  the  goods- 
producing  sector,  with  durable  goods  manu- 
facturing and  construction  bearing  the  brunt 
of  the  cutbacks.  Employment  in  the  durable 
goods  Industries  fell  by  265.000.  with  over 
half  occurring  in  transf>ortatlon  equipment. 
mainly  in  automobile  production.  Sizeable 
declines  were  also  posted  In  fabricated  met- 
als, lumber  and  wood  products,  and  stone, 
clay,  and  glass  products.  Employment 
changes  In  the  nondurable  goods  industries 
were  generally  small. 

Employment  in  construction  dropped  140,- 
OOO  in  April  following  a  decline  of  like  mag- 
nitude in  the  previous  month.  This  Industry 
has  lost  335,000  Jobs  since  January. 

In  the  service-producing  sector,  employ- 
ment fell  by  130.000  in  trade;  an  additional 
30.000  Job  decline  occurred  in  transportation 
and  public  utilities  On  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment employment  was  up  75.000  In  April, 
on  top  of  a  60,000  Increase  In  March;  both 
gains  were  due  primarily  to  the  hiring  of 
temporary   workers  for  the   1980  Census, 

HOTJRS    OF   WORK 

The  average  workweek  for  production  or 
nonsupervlsorv'  workers  on  private  nonagrl- 
cultural payrolls  edged  down  0,1  hour  to  35.3 
hours  in  April:  average  weekly  hours  have 
fallen  for  3  consecutive  months  The  manu- 
facturing workweek,  at  39.6  hours  In  April, 
dropped  0.2  hour  over  the  month  and  was 
down  0.7  hour  since  January.  Factory  over- 
time declined  0.3  hour  in  April  to  2  8  hours. 

Mainly  due  to  the  large  employment  cut- 
back, the  index  of  aggregate  weekly  hours  of 
production  or  nonsupervlsory  workers  on  pri- 
vate nonfarm  payrolls  fell  1.3  percent  to  124.5 
11967-100)  In  April.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dex dropped  2.4  percent  over  the  month. 
Whereas  the  overall  index  was  up  slightly 
over  the  past  year,  the  factory  index  was 
down  2.6  percent. 

HOURLY    AND    WEEKLY    EARNINGS 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production  or 
nonsupervlsory  workers  on  private  nonagrl- 
cultural payrolls  were  unchanged  over  the 
month  and  were  7.9  percent  above  the  April 
1979  level  (seasonally  adjusted).  Average 
weekly  earnings  declined  by  0.3  percent  from 
March  but  were  up  7.9  percent  over  the  year. 


Before  adjustment  for  seasonality,  average 
hourly  earnings  were  unchanged  over  the 
month  at  $6.51.  48  cents  above  April  a  year 
ago  Average  weekly  earnings  declined  bv  65 
cents  over  the  month  to  $228  50;  this  level 
was  S16  85  above  a  year  ago. 

THE    HOURLY    EARNINGS    INDEX 

The  Hourly  Earnings  Index — earnings  ad- 
justed for  overtime  in  manufacturing,  sea- 
sonality, and  the  effects  of  changes  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  in  high-wage  and  low- 
wage  industries — was  245,6  1 1967  =  100)  In 
.■\pril  0  2  percent  higher  than  in  March,  The 
Index  was  8,3  percent  above  April  a  year  ago. 
In  dollars  of  constant  purchasing  power,  the 
Index  decreased  50  percent  during  the  12- 
month  period  ended  in  March. # 


DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  TITO 

•  Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  element 
of  surprise  is  clearly  mis.sing  from  the 
long-anticipated  death  of  President  Tito, 
The  element  of  uncertainty  that  clouds 
the  future  of  Yugoslavia  remains  strong, 
as  it  has  since  the  first  announcement 
of  his  illness  4  months  ago. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  MAN  WAS  PRESIDENT  TTTO? 

While  we  reflect  on  the  possible  reper- 
cussions of  President  Tito's  death  on 
world  politics,  the  highlights  of  his  life 
.lustify  the  view  that  reality  is  often 
more  captivating  than  fiction.  His  long 
existence  followed  a  pattern  that  bor- 
rowed as  much  from  Communist  ideals 
as  it  did  from  the  rags-to-riches  success 
story  of  a  self-made  man  in  the  best 
capitalistic  tradition.  Through  his  role 
as  President  of  Yugoslavia.  Tito  always 
insisted  that  this  nation  of  22  million 
people  maintain  the  course  of  the  Com- 
munist ideals  that  he  had  set  for  it, 
while  he  himself  held  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  heights  of  a  monar- 
chical style  of  life  in  which  he  indulged, 

A  man  of  action,  he  fought  in  several 
armies  and  led  the  adventurous  life  of  a 
revolutionary  and  of  a  guerrilla  fighter, 
up  to  the  time  that  he  became  President, 
An  audacious  statesman,  he  gambled  his 
country's  independence  from  the  Krem- 
lin and  won.  Thus  was  "Titoism"  born 


among  the  grey  conformity  of  the  East- 
ern bloc,  A  man  of  little  formal  educa- 
tion, used  a  5-year  imprisonment  in  the 
late  1920's,  when  he  was  arrested  for  his 
revolutionary  activities,  to  read  Shake- 
speare and  Greek  philosophy,  along  with 
Manx  and  Engels,  He  later  described  his 
journey  to  the  mtellectual  land  of 
thinkers  as  "just  like  being  m  a 
university." 

PRESIDENT    TITO    AS    POLITICAL    LXADEB 

One  need  not  be  in  agreement  with 
President  Tito"s  political  philosophy  to 
acknowledge  and  admire  his  fierce  inde- 
pendence vis-a-vis  the  Kremlin,  Havmg 
broken  away  from  the  Soviet  bloc  m 
1948.  he  proceeded  to  form  ties  with  the 
nations  of  the  West.  This  was  to  prove 
a  profitable  move,  resulting  in  $4  biUion 
of  aid  and  credits  supplied  by  the  United 
States,  who  sought  to  establish  its  influ- 
ence over  that  of  the  Soviets  in  strate- 
gically located  Yugoslavia,  Tito  went  on 
to  deploy  his  considerable  diplomatic 
skills  in  not  only  winning  the  West,  but 
also  in  extending  his  friendship  to  Third 
World  nations  which  he  helped  to  orga- 
nize and  unify.  Yet.  while  maintainmg 
his  independence  from  Moscow,  and  cre- 
ating the  concept  of  nationalism  within 
Commtinist  ideologj'.  he  consistently 
denied  independence  to  the  many  groups 
that  form  Yugoslavia,  choosing  to  ignore 
their  own  nationalistic  yearnings, 

TITOtSM     VERSUS     SOVIET    COMMUNISM 

President  Tito  was  a  pragmatic  ruler 
with  little  use  for  ideological  extremes 
when  they  no  longer  sened  his  purpose. 
As  he  set  out  to  bring  recovery  to  the 
shattered  economy  of  Yugoslavia,  follow- 
ing World  War  II,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
borrow  ideas  that  had  succeeded  in  the 
consumer-oriented  societies  of  the  West, 
applying  free-market  forces  to  a  state- 
controlled  economy.  The  effort  was  not 
always  successful.  The  economy  suffered, 
over  recent  years,  from  the  massive  effort 
to  change  a  traditionally  rural  land  mto 
a  modem,  industrial  society. 

We  have  become  increasingly  familiar 
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with  similar  failures  elsewhere  to  recon- 
cile brutal  changes  with  cultural  and  re- 
ligious traditions  in  autocratic  societies, 


PURPOSES 

Section   1.    (a)    In   order   to   assist   com- 
mercial  and   recreational   harvesters  of   the 


hancement.    and    management    within    the 
conservation  area. 

(11)      The     term     "recreational     fishing" 
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regulations  which  will  encourage  continued     applicable  law.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that     may  submit  project  proposals  to  the  Secre- 

nnH  iiicTp.ispri  investment  bv  the  salmon  and     such    Dlan    is    not    In    conformitv    with    the      tarv  In  such  manner  and  fiirm  oc  the  ci~^-~_ 
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with  similar  failures  elsewhere  to  recon- 
cile brutal  changes  with  cultural  and  re- 
ligious traditions  in  autocratic  societies, 
where  men  become  mere  tools  of  the 
state.  Hopes  that  Yugoslavia  might  be 
sliding  towards  a  democracy  were  put  to 
rest  in  a  speech  made  by  President  Tito 
in  1972,  in  which  he  de(  lared  that — 

Our  society  has  real  democracy,  where  peo- 
ple speak  freely  .  but  It  Is  clear  that  there 
mtist  be  no  democracy  for  those  who  act  from 
an  antlsoclallst  position. 

Excluded  from  President  Tito's  concept 
of  democracy  was  the  right  to  dissent. 

THE    PASSING    OF    AN    AGE 

He  lived  up  to  his  image  as  a  fighter  to 
the  very  end,  holding  on  tenaciously  to 
life  during  4  months  of  critical  illness.  He 
was  the  last  of  a  pantheon  of  world  lead- 
ers that  included  Churchill.  Roosevelt. 
De  Gaulle,  and  Stalin,  and  he  knew 
Nehru  and  Nasser  as  intimates.  He  saw 
monarchies  abolished.  He  witnessed 
colonial  empires  being  made  and  un- 
made. He  watched  new  nations  emerge 
and  old  ones  swallowed  up. 

His  death  reactivates  the  dangers  of 
doubtful  successions  and  reopens  ques- 
tions as  to  how  the  new  head  of  Yugj- 
slavia  will  treat  threats  from  within  as 
well  as  from  without.  What  relation.ship 
will  emerge  between  Yugoslavia  and  the 
Soviet  Union?  How  will  nationalistic 
yearnings  be  dealt  with  in  this  country 
of  22  million  people  who  belong  to  14 
ethnic  groups,  speak  at  least  5  major 
tongues,  write  m  2  different  alphabets, 
and  adhere  to  at  least  3  relisions?  Tito 
answered  .such  questions  by  force  of  per- 
sonality alone.  Now  that  he  is  gone,  they 
may  resurface  with  new  urgency.  We 
may  add  Yugoslavia  to  the  crescent  of 
crisis  that  envelopes  millions  of  people 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Bos- 
porous.* 


CONSERVATION  AND  ENHANCE- 
MENT OF  THE  SALMON  AND 
STEELHEAD  RESOURCES,  STATE 
OP  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  be- 
half of  Mr.  Magnuson,  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  714. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (S.  2163)  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  Washington 
State,  assistance  to  the  treaty  and  non- 
treaty  harvesters  of  those  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  with  an  amendment; 
and  from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendment  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation is  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert  the  following 


PURPOSES 

Section  1.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  com- 
mercial and  recreational  harvesters  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  within  the 
conservation  area  established  by  this  Act  in 
the  State  of  Washington  to  overcome  tem- 
porary economic  dislocation  arising  from  the 
decisions  in  the  case  of  United  States  v. 
Washington,  this  Act  authorizes  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  cooperative  program  Involving 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  Washington, 
the  Treaty  Tribes  acting  through  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  and  other 
appropriate  parties,  to — 

(1(  encourage  stability  In  and  promote 
the  economic  well  being  of  the  commercial 
fishing  and  charter  Bshlng  Industries  and  Im- 
prove the  distribution  of  fishing  power  be- 
tween treaty  and  nontreaty  fisheries  through 
(a)  the  purchase  of  commercial  and  char- 
ter fishing  vessel,  gear  and  licenses;  and  ib) 
coorclnatcd  research,  enforcement,  en- 
liancement  and  management  of  salmon 
and   steelhead    resources    and   habitat;    and 

(2)  Improve  the  quality  of.  and  main- 
tain the  opportunities  for,  salmon  and 
steelhead   recreational    fishing. 

(b)  The  benefits  of  steelhead  enhance- 
ment undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act 
should   accrue   to   the   recreational   fishery. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act,  unless  the 
context   otherwise    requires: 

( 1 )  The  term  "charter  vessels"  means 
any  vessels  licensed  by  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington to  carry  passengers  for  hire  for  the 
purpose  of  recreational  salmon  fishing. 

(2)  The  term  "charter  fishing"  means 
fishing  undertaken  aboard  charter  vessels 

(3)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribe"  means  the  Confederated  Tribes  and 
Bands  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon,  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  of  Oregon,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho,  and  any  other  treaty  tribe 
whose  fishing  rights  in  the  Columbia  River 
drainage  basin  under  a  treaty  have  been 
recognized  by  a  Federal  Court. 

(4)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Fish  Commission"  means  the  organi- 
zation established  by  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  Tribes  to  assist  and  coordinate  tribal 
fisheries  research,  enhancement,  and  man- 
agement within  the  Columbia  River  drainage 
basin. 

(5)  The  term  "commercial  fishing"  means 
fishing  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  barter. 

(6)  The  term  "commercial  fishing  vessel" 
or  "fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel,  boat, 
ship,  or  other  craft  which  Is  licensed  for, 
and  used  for,  equipped  to  be  used  for.  or  of  a 
type  is  normally  used  for,  commercial  sal- 
mon fishing. 

(7)  The  term  "conservation  area"  means 
all  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat  within  the 
State  of  Washington  except  for  the  Colum- 
bia River  drainage  basin,  and  In  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  adjacent  to  the  State 
which  Is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(8)  The  term  "enhancement"  means  proj- 
ects undertaken  to  Increase  the  production 
of  naturally  spawning  or  artificially  propa- 
gated stocks  of  salmon  or  steelhead,  or  to 
protect,  conserve,  or  Improve  the  habitat  of 
such  stocks. 

(9)  The  term  "habitat"  means  those  por- 
tions of  the  land  or  water,  including  the 
constituent  elements  thereof.  (A)  which  sal- 
mon or  steelhead  occupy  at  any  time  during 
their  life  cycle,  or  (B)  which  affect  the  sal- 
mon or  steelhead  resources. 

(10)  The  term  "Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission"  means  the  organization 
established  by  the  Treaty  Tribes  to  tisslst 
and  coordinate  tribal  fisheries  research,  en- 


hancement,   and    management    within    the 
conservation  area. 

(11)  The  term  "recreational  fishing" 
means  fishing  for  personal  use  and  enjoy- 
ment using  conventional  angling  gear,  and 
not  for  sale  or  barter. 

(12)  The  term  "salmon"  means  any  anad - 
romous  .species  of  the  family  Salmonldae  and 
Genus  Oncorhynchus,  commonly  known  as 
Pacific  salmon.  Including: 

Chinook  (king)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
tsh?.wytscha; 

Coho  (Silver)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
klsutcb; 

Pink  (humpback)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
gorbuscha; 

Chum  (dog)  salmon — Oncorhynchus  keta; 
and 

Sockeye  (red)  salmon— Oncorhynchus 
nerka. 

(13)  The  term  "salmon  or  steelhead  re- 
source" means  any  stock  of  salmon  or  steel- 
head. 

(14)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(15)  The  term  "State"  means  the  State  of 
Washington. 

(16)  The  term  "steelhead"  means  the 
anadromous  rainbow  trout  species  Salmon 
galrdnerl,  commonly  known  as  steelhead. 

(17)  The  term  "stock"  means  a  species, 
subspecies,  race,  geographical  grouping,  run. 
or  other  category  of  salmon  or  steelhead. 

(18)  The  term  "treaty"  means  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  any  Treaty 
Tribe  or  Columbia  River  TYeaty  Tribe  that 
relates  to  the  reserved  right  of  such  tribe  to 
harvest  salmon  and  steelhead  within  the 
conservation  area  or  the  Columbia  River 
drainage  basin. 

(\9)  The  term  "Treaty  Tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  with  usual  and  accustomed 
fishing  grounds  in  the  conservation  area, 
whose  fishing  right  imder  a  treaty  has  been 
recognized  by  a  Federal  court. 

TITLE  I— COORDINATION 

COORDINATION    GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is 
authorized  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
grants  to  prepare  plans  for  programs  estab- 
lished in  titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  In 
order  to  promote  coordinated  research,  en- 
forcement, enhancement,  and  management 
of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  with- 
in the  conservation  area  and  Columbia  River 
drainage  basin  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  North- 
west Indian  Pl.sherles  Commission,  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish  Commission, 
or  any  Joint  governmental  entity  established 
for  undertaking  research,  or  providing  advice 
on  or  mechanisms  for  coordinated  manage- 
ment or  enforcement,  or  preparing  the  plans 
and  programs  described  In  titles  I,  II,  and  III 
of  this  Act. 

MANAGEMENT     COORDINATION 

Sep  102  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  develop  effective  pro- 
cedures, mechanisms,  or  Institutional  ar- 
rangements to  coordinate  research,  enhance- 
ment, management,  and  enforcement  policies 
for  Pacific  Northwest  salmon  and  steelhead. 
and  to  resolve  disputes  between  management 
entities  concerned  with  stocks  of  common 
interest  The  committee  shall  Include  appro- 
priate Federal.  State,  and  tribal  representa- 
tives and  such  other  persons  knowledgeable 
with  regard  to  salmon  resources  of  the  area 
designated  by  the  Secretary.  Principal  objec- 
tives of  the  coordinating  mechanism  shall 
Include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  development  of  common  principles  to 
guide  enhancement  activities; 

(2)  promotion   of   harvest   strategies  and 
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regulations  which  will  encourage  continued 
and  increased  investment  by  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  producing  jurisdictions; 

(3)  optimum  use  of  resources  and  man- 
power for  enforcement;  and 

|4)  consideration  of  harvest  and  enhance- 
ment activities  as  they  may  relate  to  exist- 
ing ^nd  future  International  commitments. 
The  conclusions  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  comments  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF   APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
fiscal  years  commencing  after  September  30. 
1980.  an  aggregate  amount  of  $5,000,000. 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
remain  available  to  the  Secretary  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  II— RESOURCE  ENHANCEMENT  AND 
HABITAT    MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  201 1  a)  Authority — The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
grants  for  projects  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the 
conservation  area. 

(b)  Plan. — Any  such  project  must  be  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission  within  18  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in  this  title.  The 
State  shall  solicit  and  consider  the  comments 
and  views  of  the  Washington  Salmon  and 
Steelhead  Research  Council  and  interested 
commercial  and  recreational  fishermen  in  de- 
veloping the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan. 

(c)  Scope. — The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  amendmeins. 
or  modifications  of  such  plan,  shall  describe 
all  enhancement  projects  in  the  con=ervation 
area,  and  associated  stocking  policies  ( wlien 
relevant),  Including  any  related  research 
necessary  to  such  enhancement  anticipated 
by  the  State  aiid  tne  Noi  Lhwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission  for  a  period  of  at  least 
5  years. 

(d)  Standards. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  include  such  stand- 
ards, including  restrictions  or  conditions  as 
are  necessary,  to  assure  that  any  project 
Included  in  the  plan  contributes  toward  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area.  Such  standards  shall  include 
but  not  be  limited  to  provisions  designed 
to— 

(1)  assure  that  all  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishermen  and  the  Treity  Tribes 
within  the  conservation  area  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  salmon  resources  development; 

(2)  minimize  significant  adverse  Interac- 
tion between  naturally  spawning  and  artifi- 
cially propagated  stocks; 

(3)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included 
within  the  plan  arc  designed  to  complement 
the  contribution  of  sound  State.  Federal, 
and  Tribal  enhancement  activities  in  the 
conservation  area; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  included 
within  the  plan  are  economically  and  bio- 
logically sound  and  supported  by  adequate 
scientific  research;  and 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  included 
within  the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits 
relative  to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such 
project. 

(e)  Approval. —  (1)  The  Secretary  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
shall  review  the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan  and  approve  such  plan  within  120  days 
of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  plan,  if  found 
to   be   consistent    with   this   Act   and    other 


applicable  law.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  plan  is  not  In  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  applicable 
law.  he  shall  return  such  plan  to  the  State 
and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Com- 
mission with  recommendations. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

(A)  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  availability  of  the  plan; 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil and,  upon  request,  to  any  other  Interested 
person  or  group,  and  solicit  and  consider  the 
comments  and  views  of  such  persons  or  en- 
titles with  respect  to  the  plan; 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  and  techni- 
cal review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with 
the  Washington  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Re- 
search Council,  and  other  individuals 
knowledeeable  with  regard  to  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  of  the  conservation  area; 

iD)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  any 
international  fisheries;  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission, 
acting  through  its  chosen  agency  or  agen- 
cies, have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the 
plan  in  accordance  with  this  Act.  and  any 
standards  included  within  the  comprehen- 
sive enhancement  plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan  submitted  by 
the  State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisher- 
ies Commission  unless  the  State  and  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission  agree  not 
to  undertake  any  salmon  or  steelhead  en- 
hancement project,  using  funds  provided 
pursuant  to  this  title  or  otherwise,  that 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  comprehen- 
sive enhancement  plan. 

(f)  Steelhead — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  it  relates  to  steelhead 
shall  .seek  to  minimize  the  harvest  of  steel- 
head by  nonrecreational  fishing  and  shall  be 
designed  to — 

(1)  enstire  that  salmon  enhancement  proj- 
ects Included  in  the  plan  do  not  have  signifi- 
cant adverse  impacts  on  important  steelhead 
stocks: 

(2)  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead 
enhancement  projects  Included  In  the  plan 
accrue  solely  to  recreational  fisheries;  and 

(3)  encourage  the  Treaty  Tribes  to  forgo 
or  limit  their  nonrecreational  fishing  for 
steelhead,  either  by  enhancement,  manage- 
ment, or  selective  harvest  techniques,  in  re- 
turn for  the  salmon  enhancement  projects 
embodied  in  the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan  that  will  replace  any  resultant  tribal 
losses. 

(g)  Review,  MoDiFifATioN.  .Amendments, 
OR  Revisions — The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  shall  be  reviewed  periodically. 
The  Secretary,  the  State,  or  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  may  request  a 
review,  modification,  or  revision  of  the  plan 
at  any  time.  Any  revision  or  modification 
of  the  plan,  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  within  45  days  of  receipt  of  the 
proposed  revision  or  modification,  if  such 
revision  or  modification  is  in  conformity  with 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  law  The  Sec- 
retary may  withdraw  approval  of  the  plan 
if  he  finds  that  ( 1 )  the  plan  or  Its  Imple- 
mentation Is  not  consistent  with  the  Act, 
and  (2)  no  modification  or  revision  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  to  correct  any 
such  Inconsistencies. 

enhancement   projects 
Sec.  202.  After  the  approval  of  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan,  the  State  or 
the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission 


may  submit  project  proposals  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe.  Such  application  shall 
include  ai  least — 

(1)  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  proposed  enhancement  project, 
including  estimates  of  both  the  capital  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project  and  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  costs  after  com- 
mencement of  the  project; 

(2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  project.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  impacts 
on  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource;   and 

(C)  a  projection  of  the  expected  Impacts 
on  each  type  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing; 

(3)  evidence  that  the  State,  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  or  Treaty  Tribe, 
acting  through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies, 
has  obtained  or  Is  likely  to  obtain  any  neces- 
.sary  titles  to.  Interests  In,  rights-of-way  over, 
or  licenses  covering  the  use  of  the  relevant 
land: 

(4)  an  analysis  of.  and  supporting  data 
for.  the  economic  and  biological  integrity 
and  viability  of  the  project:  and 

(5)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  proposed  project  Is  consistent  with  the 
approved  enhancement  plan  and  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

APPROVAL    AND    FUNDING    OF    PROJTCTS 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  approve 
any  project  that  Is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proved enhancement  plan  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  promptly  notify  the 
State,  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Com- 
mission, and  upon  request  any  other  inter- 
ested party  of  the  approval  of  a  project  and 
the  amount  of  funding  made  available  under 
this  title  for  such  project. 

(b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  enhance- 
ment projects  funded  annually  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  projects,  except 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission.  The  State  share  may  In- 
clude both  real  and  personal  property  and 
shall  Include  such  amounts  sp>ent  by  the 
State,  after  July  1,  1977,  for  enhancement 
projects  consistent  with  this  Act  and  the 
plan.  Title  to,  or  other  Interest  In,  such 
property  shall  remain  within  the  State. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  shall  be  paid  In 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate,  consistent  with 
this  Act  and  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

REVIEW   OF  ENHANCEMENT   PROJECTS 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  shall  establish.  In 
consultation  with  the  State  and  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  a  system 
to  monitor  and  evaluate  on  a  continuing 
basis  all  enhancement  projects  for  which 
funds  have  been  distributed  under  this  title, 
and  may  discontinue  or  suspend  distribution 
of  all  or  part  of  the  funds  if  any  project  is 
not  being  carried  out  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan 
and  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  205  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purjwses  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  not 
to  exceed  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $42,000,000  for  enhancement  projects, 
to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  from 
October  1.  1981;  and 

(2)  $30,500,000  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  where  necessan,-.  of  enhance- 
ment protects  authorized  under  this  title,  to 
be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  following 
completion  of  each  such  project. 

If  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission  fall  to  submit  a  compre- 
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henslv©  enhancement  plan  as  described  In  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and,  (2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are 
this  title  to  the  Secretary  within  18  months  upon  request,  to  any  other  interested  per-  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  prol- 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the     son  or  group,  and  solicit  and  consider  the     ect,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
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may  revert  all  moneys  appropriated  pursu- 
ant   to    this   section    to    the    United    States 

Treasury. 


(7)  the  State  program  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  only  salmon  fishing  licenses  from 
outstanding     marginally     productive     com- 


authorlzed  by  this  Act  or  any  other  relevant 
report  requested   by  such  Secretary. 

RELATION    TO    OTHES    LAWS 
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henslve  enhancement  plan  as  described  In 
this  title  to  the  Secretary  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  revert  all  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

TITLE  n— COLUMBIA  RIVER  RESOURCE 
ENHANCEMENT  AND  HABITAT  MAIN- 
TENANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  AtrrHoamr. — The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
grants  for  projects  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  drainage  basin. 

(b)  Plan. — Any  such  project  must  be  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plant  that 
is  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Pish  Commission  within  18 
months  after  the  da;e  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  provided  In  this  title,  the  States  shall 
solicit  and  consider  the  comments  and  views 
of  Interested  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen  in  developing  the  comprehensive 
enhsmcement  plan. 

(c)  Scope. — The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  amendments. 
or  modifications  of  such  plan,  shall  describe 
all  enhancement  projects  In  the  area,  and 
associated  stocking  policies  (when  relevant). 
Including  any  related  research  necessary  to 
such  enhancement,  anticipated  by  the  State. 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 

(d)  Standards. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  Include  such  standards, 
including  restrictions  or  conditions  as  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  any  project  included 
in  the  plan  contributes  toward  the  balanced 
and  integrated  development  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Columbia 
River  drainage  basin.  Such  sUndards  shall 
Include  but  not  be  limited  to  provisions 
designed  to — 

( 1 )  assure  that  all  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishermen  and  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  Tribes  within  the  area  encompassed 
by  the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan  and 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to  the 
State  and  the  State  of  Oregon  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  salmon  resources  development: 

(2)  minimize  significant  adverse  Interac- 
tion between  naturally  spawning  and  arti- 
ficially propagated  stocks; 

(3)  ensure  that  all  projects  included 
within  the  plan  are  designed  to  complement 
the  contribution  of  sound  State.  Federal,  and 
tribal  enhancement  and  mitigation  activi- 
ties; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  included 
within  the  plan  are  economically  and  bio- 
logically sound  and  supported  bv  adequate 
scientific  research:  and 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  included 
within  the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits 
relative  to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such 
project. 

(e)  Appkoval.— (1)  The  Secretary  In  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  review  the  comprehensive  plan  and  ap- 
prove such  plan  within  120  days  of  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  plan  if  such  plan  is  found 
to  be  consistent  with  this  Act  and  other  ap- 
plicable law.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
plan  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law.  he  shall 
return  such  plan  to  the  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal 
Ptsh  Commission. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
shall— 

(A)  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  availability  of  the  plan; 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Pacific  Fish- 
ery Management  Council,  the  Administrator 


of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  and, 
upon  request,  to  any  other  interested  per- 
son or  group,  and  solicit  and  consider  the 
comments  and  views  of  such  persons  or  en- 
tities, with  respect  to  the  plan. 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  and  technical 
review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  in- 
dividuals knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area; 

(D)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  any  Interna- 
tional fisheries;  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Fish  Commission,  acting  through  its 
chosen  agency  or  agencies,  have  the  author- 
ity to  carry  out  the  plan  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  and  any  standards  included  within 
the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  a 
comprehensive  enhancement  plan  submitted 
by  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Pish  Commis- 
sion unless  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish 
Commission  agree  not  to  undertake  any 
salmon  or  steelhead  enhancement  project, 
using  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  title 
or  otherwise,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan. 

(f)  Steelhead. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  it  relates  to  steelhead 
shall  seek  to  minimize  the  harvest  of  steel- 
head by  nonrecreatlonal  fishing  and  shall  be 
designed  to — 

( 1 )  ensure  that  salmon  enhancement  proj- 
ects included  in  the  plan  do  not  have  signifi- 
cant adverse  impacts  on  important  steelhead 
stocks; 

(2)  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead 
enhancement  projects  included  in  the  plan 
accrue  solely   to  recreational   fisheries:    and 

(3)  encourage  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribes  to  forego  or  limit  their  nonrecrea- 
tlonal fishing  for  steelhead.  either  by  en- 
hancement, management,  or  selective  harvest 
techniques,  in  return  for  the  salmon  en- 
hancement projects  embodied  In  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan  that  will  re- 
place any  resultant  tribal  losses. 

(g)  Review.  Modification,  Amendments. 
OR  Revisions. — The  comprehensive  plan  shall 
be  reviewed  periodically.  The  Secretary,  the 
State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish  Conunlsslon  may  re- 
quest a  review,  modification,  or  revision  of 
the  plan  at  any  time.  The  Secretary  may 
withdraw  approval  of  the  plan  If  he  finds 
that  (1)  the  plan  or  Its  implementation  is 
not  consistent  with  the  Act,  and  (2)  no 
modification  or  revision  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  State  and  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Pish  Commission  to  correct  any  such 
Inconsistencies.  Any  revision  or  modification 
of  the  plan,  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Trlbal  Pish  Commission,  shall  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  45 
days  of  receipt  of  the  proposed  revision  or 
modification,  if  such  revision  or  modification 
Is  In  conformity  with  this  Act  and  other  ap- 
plicable law. 

ENHANCEMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  After  the  approval  of  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan,  the  State. 
the  State  of  Oregon,  or  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fl«h  Commission  may  submit 
project  proposals  to  the  Secretary.  In  such 
manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  .shall  pre- 
scribe. Such  application  shall  Include  at 
least— 

(1)  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  proposed  enhancement  project, 
including  estimates  of  both  the  capital  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  after  commence- 
ment of  the  project; 


(2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are 
sought  to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  proj- 
ect, including,  but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  Impacts  on 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource;  and 

(C)  a  projection  of  the  expected  Impacts 
on  each  type  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing: 

(3)  evidence  that  the  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal 
Fish  Commission  or  Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribe,  acting  through  its  chosen  agency  or 
agencies,  has  obtained  or  is  likely  to  obtain 
any  necessary  titles  to.  Interests  in,  rights- 
of-way  over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use 
of  the  relevant  land; 

(4)  an  analysis  of,  and  supporting  data 
for,  the  economic  and  biological  integrity 
and  viability  of  the  project:   and 

(5i  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  is  necessary  to  assure  that 
the  proposed  project  is  consistent  with  the 
approved  enhancement  plan  and  the  pro- 
vi.sions  of  this  Act. 

APPROVAL    AND    FUNDING    OF    PROJECTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  approve 
any  project  that  is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proved enhancement  plan  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  shall  promptly  notify  the 
State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish  Commission,  Tribal 
Fisheries  Commission,  and  upon  request  any 
other  Interested  party  of  the  approval  of  a 
project  and  the  amount  of  fundlnj  made 
available   under  this  title   for  such   project. 

(b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  en- 
hancement projects  funded  annually  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  cf  the 
total  amount  expended  for  such  projects, 
except  that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  proposed  by  the  Colum- 
bia River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission, 
The  State  and  the  State  of  Oregon  share 
may  Include  both  real  and  personal  property 
and  shall  include  such  amounts  spent  by 
the  State  or  the  State  of  Oregon  after  July  1, 
1977.  for  enhancement  projects  consistent 
with  thi.s  Act  and  the  plan.  Title  to.  or  other 
Interest  in.  such  property  shall  remain  with- 
in the  State. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  shall  be  paid  In 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  consistent  with 
this  Act  and  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

REVIEW     OF     ENHANCEMENT     PROJECTS 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  shall  establish.  In 
consultation  with  the  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal 
Fish  Commlsson.  a  system  to  monitor  and 
evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis  all  enhance- 
ment projects  for  which  funds  have  been 
distributed  under  this  title,  and  may  discon- 
tinue or  suspend  distribution  of  all  or  part 
of  the  funds  If  any  project  is  not  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
comprehensive  enhancement  plan  and  this 
Act. 

AUTHORIZATION      OF      APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  not 
to  exceed  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $20,000,000  for  enhancement  projects, 
to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  from 
October  1,  1981:  and 

(2)  $10,000,000  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  where  necessary,  of  en- 
hancement projects  authorized  under  this 
title  to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years 
following  completion  of  each  such  project. 
If  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Pish  Commis- 
sion fall  to  submit  a  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  described  In  this  title  to 
the  Secretary  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  tills  Act,  the  Secretary 
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may  revert  all  moneys  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

TITLE  IV— COMMERCIAL   FISHING   FLEET 
ADJUSTMENT 

FLEET     ADJUSTMENT     PROGRAM 

Sec  401.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  approval 
of  a  program  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  title,  is  authorized  to  distribute 
Federal  funds  lo  the  State,  subject  to  the 
standards,  conditions,  and  restrictions  set 
forth  in  this  title,  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
mercial fishing  and  charter  vessels,  gear,  and 
licenses  by  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Title  to  any  vessel  or  other  personal 
property  purchased  under  a  State  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  vest 
upon  purchase  in  the  State.  If  the  State  sells 
such  vessels  or  other  property  title  may  pass 
in  accordance  with  such  sale. 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  402.  The  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  program  plan  within  3  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  designed 
to — 

(1)  provide  Incentives  for  early  retirement 
of  licenses,  or  early  sale  of  vessels  and  gear; 

(2)  set  aside  specific  allocations  of  funds 
for  each  gear  t>'pe  to  achieve  the  specific  fleet 
reductions  provided  for  in  the  program;  and 

(3)  obtain  an  effective  and  expeditious 
reduction  in  the  overall  fishing  capacity  of 
and  the  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  in  the 
non-Indian  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
Sishlng  fleets  in  the  conservation  area. 

PROGRAM  APPROVAL 

Sec  403.  (a)  The  State  shall  submit  its 
program  and  submit  revisions,  modifications, 
or  amendments  to  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  established  pursuant  to 
section  402  and  In  such  manner  and  form 
as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Prior  to  approving  such  program  or 
any  revision,  modification,  or  amendment, 
and  authorizing  Federal  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  accordance  with  this  title,  the 
Secretary  must  find  that — 

(1)  the  State,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  has  authority  to  carry 
out  a  commercial  and  charter  vessel  fleet 
reduction  program  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  State  program  prohibits  the  pur- 
chase of  any  fishing  vessel  unless  all  State 
commercial  and  charter  salmon  fishing  li- 
censes attached  to  the  vessel  are  also  sold 
to  the  State; 

(3)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  from  the  State  any  ves- 
.sel  which  that  person  or  a  member  of  that 
person's  immediate  family  had  previously 
sold  to  the  State; 

(4)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  any  vessel  sold  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  program  and  use  such 
vessel  for  commercial  or  charter  salmon  fish- 
ing in  the  conservation  area,  unless  State 
law  provides  that  the  use  of  such  vessel 
could  not  result  in  any  additional  fishing 
effort  in  the  non-Tndlan  fishing  fieet; 

(5)  the  State  program  provides  for  pur- 
chase of  vessels  and  gear  at  their  fair  mar- 
ket value; 

(6)  the  State  program  provides  for  the 
reduction  of  salmon  fishing  licenses,  through 
purchase  of  such  licenses  at  their  fair  mar- 
ket value,  and  the  use  of  bonuses  and  sched- 
ules, to — 

(A)  secure  an  early  retirement  from  the 
salmon  fishery; 

(B)  recognize  productiveness  If  the  com- 
mercial harvesters  using  a  gear  type  wish 
that  gear  type's  specific  allocation  of  funds 
to  recognize  productiveness;  and 

(C)  recognize  passenger-carrying  capacity 
for  charter  fishing  licenses; 


(7)  the  State  program  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  only  salmon  fishing  licenses  from 
outstanding  marginally  productive  com- 
mercial salmon  fishermen: 

(8)  the  State  maintains  a  moratorium,  or 
similar  program,  to  preclude  the  issuance 
of  new  commercial  and  charter  salmon  fish- 
ing licenses  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act;  and 

(9)  the  State  has  established  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  operation  of  the  fleet  reduction 
program  that  includes  individual  accounts 
for  each  gear  type  and  that  any  moneys  re- 
ceived by  the  State  or  its  agents  from  the 
resale  of  any  fishing  vessel  or  gear  purchased 
under  the  program  (A)  shall  t>e  placed  in 
such  revolving  fund,  (B)  shall,  for  at  least 
3  years  from  the  date  of  the  program's  incep- 
tion be  placed  in  the  appropriate  gear  type 
account,  and  (C)  shall  t>e  used  exclusively 
purchase  commercial  fishing  and  charter 
vessels,  gear,  and  licenses  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  pro- 
gram within  90  days  of  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  program  if  found  to  be  consistent  with 
this  Act  and  other  applicable  law.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  program  Is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  other  applicable  law,  he  shall  return  such 
program  to  the  State  with  recommendations. 
Any  revision,  modification,  or  amendment  to 
the  program  shall  be  approved  within  30 
days  of  receipt  unless  found  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  Act  or  other  applicable  law. 

REVIEW  BY   THE  SECRETARY   OF  COMMERCE 

Sec  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  State  program  to 
determine  whether  the  program  remains 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  review  shall 
include  a  biennial  audit  of  the  records  of 
the  State  program. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  program 
or  the  administration  thereof  is  no  longer 
in  compliance  with  this  title,  he  shall  reduce 
or  discontinue  distribution  of  funds  under 
this  title,  or  take  other  appropriate  action. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  money 
provided  to  the  State  or  obtained  by  the 
State  from  the  resale  of  any  fishing  vessel 
or  gear  purchased  under  the  program  is  not 
being  used  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  recover  such 
moneys  from  the  fund  and  place  such  moneys 
in  the  Unitec",  States  Treasury. 

FLEET    MOBILITY 

Sec.  405.  The  Secretary  in  coordination 
with  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil in  its  salmon  management  plan  shall  en- 
sure that  the  fishing  effort  reduction  that  re- 
sults from  the  fleet  adjustment  program  of 
this  title  and  the  license  moratorium  of  the 
State  of  Washington  is  not  replaced  by  a  new 
fishing  effort  from  outside  the  State  of 
Washington. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretarj-,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
$50,000,000  which  shall  be  available  over  a 
period  of  5  years  from  October  1.  1980.  Pro- 
vided That  no  more  than  $25,000,000  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  in  any  one  fiscal 
year. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REGULATIONS 

Sec  501.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  regulations,  in  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec  502.  The  State,  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Msh 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  an 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  programs 


authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  other  relevant 
report  requested   by  such  Secretary. 

relation    to    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec  503.  Nothing  to  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal.  State,  or 
tribal  Jurisdiction.  responslbUity.  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  resource  enhancement  and 
management,  or  control  of  water  reaouroes, 
submerged  lands,  or  navigable  waters:  nor 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize and  fund  projects;  or 

{2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
any  existing  applicable  law. 

authorization     OF     additional     APPEOPaiATION 

Sec  504  In  addition  to  other  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act.  there  are  authorized  to  be  approorlatcd 
to  the  Secretary  beginning  October  1.  1980 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  fisheries  pK>rt  facilities 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Such  facilities  shall 
be  primarily  Intended  to  accommodate  fish- 
eries other  than  salmon.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  obligate  such  funds  lor  proj- 
ects proposed  by  units  of  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, Indian  tribes,  or  private  nonprofit 
entities,  and  approved  by  the  State  of  Oregon 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  To  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, the  Secretary  shall  assure  that  proj- 
ects under  this  section  are  Integrated  with 
planning  and  assistance  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
Funds  available  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  used  for  any  navigational  improvement 
cr  other  modification  of  the  navigable  waters 
cf  the  United  States.  P\inds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  amendments  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Pubhc  Works  are  as 
follows : 

On  page  27,  line  11,  strike  •coordination" 
and  Insert  "cooperation": 

On  page  29,  line  13,  strike  "Is"  and  Insert 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are": 

On  page  29,  line  22,  strike  "in  consultation 
with"  and  insert  "and": 

On  page  31,  line  9,  strike  "in  consultation 
with  "  and  insert  "and": 

On  page  31,  line  14,  strike  "finds"  and  In- 
sert "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  find"; 

On  page  31,  line  16.  strike  "he'  and  Insert 
■'tliey"; 

On  page  31.  line  19,  after  "Secretary"  Insert 
•and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior": 

On  page  31,  line  23.  strike  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior."; 

On  page  32.  line  18.  after  "Secretary"  In- 
sert "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  33.  line  19.  after  •Secretary,"  In- 
sert "the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"; 

On  page  33,  line  25,  strike  ".  In  consulta- 
tion with"  and  insert  "and": 

On  page  34,  line  3.  after  "Secretary"  Insert 
■  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior": 

On  page  34.  line  5.  strike  "he  finds'"  and  In- 
sert "they  find"^; 

On  page  34.  line  14.  strike  the  comma  and 
insert  •'and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  35,  line  14,  strike  "determines"  and 
insert  "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termine^'; 

On  page  36,  line  20,  after  "Secretary"  In- 
sert "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior": 

On  page  36,  line  17,  after  ••Secretary"'  In- 
sert "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  37,  line  20.  strike  "Is  "  and  Insert 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are"; 

On  page  38.  line  6.  strike  "in  consultation 
with"  and  insert  "and""; 

On  page  39,  line  21.  strike  "'in  consultation 
with"  and  insert  "and  "; 

On  page  40.  line  1,  strike  "finds  "  and  insert 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  find  "; 

On  page  40,  line  6,  after  "Secretary"  insert 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 
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On  page  40,  line  10.  strike  "the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior.^"; 


State  of  Washington  except  for  the  Columbia 
River  drainage  basin,  and  in  the  fishery  con- 
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(2)    minimize  significant  adverse  interac- 
tion  between    naturally   spawning   and   ar- 


Commission  may  request  a  review,  modifica- 
tion, or  revision  of  the  plan  at   any   time. 


tion  with  the  State  and  the  Northwest  In- 
dian   Fisheries    Commission,    a    system    to 
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On  page  40,  line  10.  strike  "the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.". 

On  page  41,  line  7,  after  "Secretary"  insert 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  42.  line  9.  after  "Secretary,"  Insert 
"the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,"; 

On  page  42.  line  12.  after  "Secretary"  In^rt 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  42.  line  14.  strike  "he"  and  Insert 
they"; 

On  page  42.  line  21.  strike  ".  In  consulta- 
tion with"  and  Insert  "and"; 

On  page  43.  line  5.  strike  the  comma  and 
insert  "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  44.  line  6.  strike  "determines"  and 
insert  "and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termine"; 

On  page  44.  line  12.  after  "Secretary"  Insert 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior"; 

On  page  45.  line  10.  after  "Secretary"  Insert 
"and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

PURPOSES 

Section  1.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  commer- 
cial and  recreational  harvesters  of  the  salmon 
and  steel  head  resources  within  the  conser- 
vation area  established  by  this  Act  In  the 
State  of  Washington  to  overcome  temporary 
economic  dislocations  arising  from  the  de- 
cisions In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Wash- 
ington, this  Act  authorizes  the  establishment 
of  a  cooperative  program  involving  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Treaty  Tribes  acting  through  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  and  other 
appropriate  parties,  to — 

( 1 1  encourage  stability  in  and  promote  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing and  charter  fishing  industries  and  Im- 
prove the  distribution  of  fishing  power  be- 
tween treaty  and  nontreaty  fisheries  through 
(a)  the  purchase  of  commercial  and  charter 
fishing  vessels,  gear  and  licenses;  and  (b) 
coordinated  research,  enforcement,  enhance- 
ment and  management  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head  resources  and  habitat;  and 

(2t  improve  the  quality  of.  and  maintain 
the  opportunities  for.  salmon  and  steelhead 
recreational  fishing. 

(b)  The  benefits  of  steelhead  enhance- 
ment undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act 
should  accrue  to  the  recreational  fishery. 

DEFlNmONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires: 

(li  The  term  "charter  vessels"  means  any 
vessels  licensed  by  the  State  of  Washington 
to  carry  passengers  for  hire  for  the  purpose 
of  recreational  salmon  fishing. 

(2)  The  term  "charter  fishing"  means  fish- 
ing undertaken  aboard  charter  vessels. 

(3)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribe"  means  the  Confederated  Tribes  and 
Bands  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation  of 
Washington,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Warm  Springs  Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon, 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon,  and  the  Nez 
Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho,  and  anv  other  treaty 
tribe  whose  fishing  rights  in  the  Columbia 
River  drainage  basin  under  a  treaty  have 
been  recognized  by  a  Federal  Court. 

(4)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Pish  Commission"  means  the  orga- 
nization established  by  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  Tribes  to  assist  and  coordinate  tribal 
fisheries  research,  enhancement  and  man- 
agement within  the  Columbia  River  drain- 
age basin. 

(5)  The  term  "commercial  fishing"  means 
fishing  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  barter 

(6)  The  term  "commercial  fishing  vessel" 
or  "fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel,  boat, 
ship,  or  other  craft  which  is  licensed  for. 
and  used  for.  equipped  to  be  used  for.  or  of 
a  type  which  Is  normally  used  for.  commer- 
cial salmon  fishing. 

(7)  The  tenn  "conservation  area"  means 
all  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat  within  the 


State  of  Washington  except  for  the  Columbia 
River  drainage  basin,  and  in  the  fishery  con- 
servation zone  adjacent  to  the  State  which 
Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States. 

(8)  The  term  "enhancement"  means  proj- 
ects undertaken  to  Increase  the  production  of 
naturally  spawning  or  artlflcally  propagated 
stocks  of  salmon  or  steelhead.  or  to  protect. 
conserve,  or  Improve  the  habitat  of  such 
stocks. 

(9)  The  term  "habitat"  means  those  por- 
tions of  the  land  or  water.  Including  the  con- 
stituent elements  thereof.  (A)  which  salmon 
or  steelhead  occup  at  any  time  during  their 
life  cycle,  or  (B)  which  affect  the  salmon  or 
steelhead  resources. 

( 10)  The  term  "Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission"  means  the  organization  estab- 
lished by  the  Treaty  Tribes  to  assist  and  co- 
ordinate tribal  fisheries  research,  enhance- 
ment, and  management  within  the  conserva- 
tion area. 

(11)  The  term  "recreational  fishing"  means 
fishing  for  personal  use  and  enjoyment  using 
conventional  angling  gear,  and  not  for  sale 
or  barter. 

(12)  The  term  "salmon"  means  any  anad- 
romous  species  of  the  family  Salmonldae 
and  Genus  Oncorhynchus,  commonly  known 
as  Pacific  salmon.  Including : 

Chinook  (king)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
tshawytscha; 

Coho  (sliver)  salmon — Oncorhynchus  kl- 
sutch; 

Pink  (humpback)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
gorbuscha; 

Chum  (dog)  salmon — Oncorhynchus  keta; 
and 

Sockeye  (red)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
nerka. 

(13)  The  term  "salmon  or  steelhead  re- 
source" means  any  stock  of  salmon  or  steel- 
head. 

( 14)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(15)  The  term  "State"  means  the  State  of 
Washington. 

( 16)  The  term  "steelhead"  means  the  anad- 
romous  rainbow  trout  species  Salfon  gald- 
nerl,  commonly  known  as  steelhead. 

(17)  The  term  "stock"  means  a  species, 
subspecies,  race,  geographical  grouping,  run. 
or  other  category  of  salmon  or  steelhead. 

(18)  The  term  "treaty"  means  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  any  Treaty 
Tribe  or  Columbia  River  Treaty  Tribe  that 
relates  to  the  reserved  right  of  such  tribe  to 
harvest  salmon  and  steelhead  within  the  con- 
servation area  or  the  Columbia  River  drain- 
age basin. 

M9)  The  term  "Treaty  Tribe"  means  anv 
Indian  tribe  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  with  usual  and  accustomed 
fishing  grounds  in  the  conservation  area, 
whose  fishing  right  under  a  treaty  has  been 
recognized  by  a  Federal  court. 

TITLE  I — COORDINATION 

COORDINATION   GRANTS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  program  to  provide  grants 
to  prepare  plans  for  programs  established  in 
titles  I.  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  in  order  to 
promote  coordinated  research,  enforcement. 
enhancement,  and  management  of  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  resources  within  the  con- 
servation area  and  Columbia  River  drainage 
basin  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Such  grants  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Pish  Commis- 
sion, or  any  Joint  governmental  entity  estab- 
lished for  undertaking  research,  or  providing 
advice  on  or  mechanisms  for  coordinated 
management  or  enforcement,  or  preparing 
the  plans  and  programs  described  In  titles 
I.  II.  and  in  of  this  Act. 


MANAGEMENT    COORDINATION 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
an  advisory  committee  to  develop  effec- 
tive procedures,  mechanisms,  or  Institu- 
tional arrangements  to  coordinate  research, 
enhancement,  management,  and  enforce- 
ment policies  for  Pacific  Northwest  salmon 
and  steelhead,  and  to  resolve  disputes 
between  management  entities  concerned 
with  stocks  of  common  interest.  The  com- 
mittee shall  include  appropriate  Federal. 
State,  and  tribal  representatives  and  such 
other  persons  knowledgeable  with  regard  to 
salmon  resources  of  the  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary.  Principal  objectives  of  the 
coordinating  mechanism  shall  Include,  but 
not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  development  of  common  principles  to 
guide  enhancement  activities; 

(2)  promotion  of  harvest  strategies  and 
regulations  which  will  encourage  continued 
and  increased  Investment  by  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  producing  Jurisdictions; 

(3)  optimum  use  of  resources  and  man- 
power for  enforcement;  and 

(4)  consideration  of  harvest  and  enhance- 
ment activities  as  they  may  relate  to  existing 
and  future  international  commitments. 

The  conclusions  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  comments  and  recommendations 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  transmitted  to 
Congress  within  one  year  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZ.ATION  OF  APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title  In  fiscal  years  commencing  after  Sep- 
tember 31.  1980.  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$5,000,000,  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  remain  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary until  expended. 

TITLE  II— RESOURCE  ENHANCEMENT 
AND  HABITAT  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  201  (a)  Authority. — The  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  a  program  to  provide 
grants  for  projects  for  the  enhancement  of 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the 
conservation  area. 

(b)  Plan. — Any  such  project  must  be  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  developed  and  agreed  to 
by  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
.Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in 
this  title.  The  State  shall  solicit  and  con- 
sider the  comments  and  views  of  the 
Washington  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Re- 
search Council  and  Interested  commercial 
and  recreational  fishermen  In  developing 
the   comprehensive   enhancement   plan. 

(c)  Scope. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan.  and  any  revisions, 
amendments,  or  modifications  of  such 
plan,  shall  describe  all  enhancement  proj- 
ects in  the  conservation  area,  and  associ- 
ated stocking  policies  (when  relevant),  in- 
cluding any  related  research  necessary  to 
such  enhancement  anticipated  by  the 
State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commls,slon  for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years. 

(d)  Standards — The  comnrehenslve  en- 
hancement plan  shall  include  such  stand- 
ards, including  restrictions  or  conditions 
as  are  necessary,  to  assure  that  any  project 
included  in  the  plan  contributes  toward 
the  balanced  and  Integrated  development 
of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of 
the  coni5ervatlon  area.  Such  standards 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  provi- 
sions designed  to — 

(1)  assure  that  all  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishermen  and  the  Treaty  Tribes 
within  the  con.servatlon  area  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  In  the  benefits 
of  the  salmon  resources  development; 
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(2)  minimize  significant  adverse  Interac- 
tion  between    naturally   spawning   and  ar- 

tifically  propagated  stocks; 

(3)  ensure  that  all  projects  included 
within  the  plan  are  designed  to  comple- 
ment the  contribution  of  sound  State. 
Federal,  and  Tribal  enhancement  activities 
In  the  conservation  area; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  are  economically  and  biologically 
.sound  and  supported  by  adequate  scientific 
research;  and 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  included  with- 
in the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such  project. 

(e)  Approval. — (1)  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  review  the 
comprehensive  enhancement  plan  and  ap- 
prove such  plan  within  120  days  of  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  plan,  if  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  this  Act  and  other  applicable 
law.  If  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  find  that  such  plan  is  not  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
other  applicable  law,  they  shall  return  such 
plan  to  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission  with  recommendations. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  the  plan,  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall — 

(A)  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  availability  of  the  plan; 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council  and,  upon  request,  to  any 
other  interested  person  or  group,  and  solicit 
and  consider  the  comments  and  views  of  such 
persons  or  entitles  with  respect  to  the  plan: 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  and  technical 
review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  the 
Washington  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Research 
Council,  and  other  individuals  knowledgeable 
with  regard  to  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area: 

(D)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  any  interna- 
tional fisheries;  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  act- 
ing through  its  chosen  agency  or  agencies. 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  this  Act,  and  any  standards 
included  wUhin  the  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  approve  a  comprehen- 
sive enhancement  plan  submitted  by  the 
State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission  unless  the  State  and  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  agree  not  to 
undertake  any  salmon  or  steelhead  enhance- 
ment project,  using  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  In- 
consistent with  the  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan. 

(f)  Steelhead. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  It  relates  to  steelhead 
shall  seek  to  minimize  the  harvest  of  steel- 
head by  nonrecreatlonal  fishing  and  shall  be 
designed  to  — • 

(1)  ensure  that  salmon  enhancement  pro- 
jects included  in  the  plan  do  not  have  signif- 
icant adverse  impacts  on  Important  steel- 
head stocks; 

(2)  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead 
enhancement  projects  Included  In  the  plan 
accrue  solely  to  recreational  fisheries;  and 

(3)  encourage  the  Treaty  Tribes  to  forego 
or  limit  their  nonrecreatlonal  fishing  for 
steelhead.  either  by  enhancement,  manage- 
ment, or  selective  harvest  techniques.  In  re- 
turn for  the  salmon  enhancement  projects 
embodied  in  the  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  that  will  replace  anv  resultant 
tribal  losses. 

(g)  Review.  Modification.  Amendment. 
OR  Revisions.— The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  shall  be  reviewed  periodically 
The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tnterlor. 
the  State,  or  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 


Commission  may  request  a  review,  modifica- 
tion, or  revision  of  the  plan  at  any  time. 
Any  revision  or  modification  of  the  plan,  de- 
veloped and  agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  within  45  days  of 
receipt  of  the  proposed  revision  or  modi- 
fication. If  such  revision  or  modification  is 
In  conformity  with  this  Act  and  other  ap- 
plicable law.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  withdraw  approv- 
al of  the  plan  if  they  find  that  (1)  the  plan 
or  its  implementation  Is  not  consistent  with 
the  Act.  and  (2)  no  modification  or  revi- 
sion has  been  agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission  to 
correct  any  such  inconsistencies. 

enhancement    PROJECTS 

Sec.  202.  After  the  approval  of  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan,  the  State 
or  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Com- 
mission may  submit  project  proposals  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe.  Such  application  shall  in- 
clude at  least — 

(1)  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  proposed  enhancement  project. 
Including  estimates  of  both  the  capital  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  after  commence- 
ment of  the  project; 

(2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  project.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  impacts  cai 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource;   and 

(C)  a  projection  of  the  expected  impacts 
on  each  type  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing: 

(3)  evidence  that  the  State,  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  or  Treaty 
Tribe,  acting  through  its  chosen  agency  or 
agencies,  has  obtained  or  is  likely  to  obtain 
any  necessary  titles  to.  interests  In.  rights-of- 
way  over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use  of  the 
relevant  land; 

(4)  an  analysis  of,  and  supporting  data  for, 
the  economic  and  biological  Integrity  and 
viability  of  the  project;  and 

(5)  such  other  Information  as  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mine is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
posed project  Is  consistent  with  the  approved 
enhancement  plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

APPROVAL  AND  FUNDING  OF  PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  approve  any  project 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  approved  en- 
hancement plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  promptly  notify  tiie  State,  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  and 
upon  request  any  other  interested  party  of 
the  approval  of  a  project  and  the  amount  of 
funding  made  available  under  this  title  for 
such  project. 

(b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  en- 
hancement projects  funded  annually  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  amount  expended  for  such  projects, 
except  that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  proposed  by  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission  The  State  share  may 
include  both  real  and  personal  property  and 
shall  Include  such  amounts  spent  by  the 
State,  after  July  1.  1977.  for  enhancement 
protects  consistent  with  this  Act  and  the 
plan.  Title  to.  or  other  Interest  in.  such 
property  shall  remain  within  the  State. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  shall  be  paid  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

review  OF  ENHANCEMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  establish.  In  consulta- 


tion with  the  State  and  the  Northwest  In- 
dian Fisheries  Commission,  a  system  to 
monitor  and  e\'aluate  on  a  continuing  basis 
all  enhancement  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  distributed  under  this  title,  and 
may  discontinue  or  suspend  distribution  of 
all  or  part  of  the  funds  if  any  project  is  not 
being  carried  out  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  compretoenslve  enhancement  plan 
and  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION   OP  AMTiOPWATIONS 

Sec.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
not  to  exceed  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $42,000,000  for  enhancement  projects, 
to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  from 
October  1.  1981:  and 

(2)  $30,500,000  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  where  necessary,  of  enhance- 
ment projects  authorized  under  this  title,  to 
be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  follow- 
ing completion  of  each  such  project. 

If  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission  fall  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan  as  described  In 
this  title  to  the  Secretary  within  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  may  revert  all  moneys  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

TITLE  III— COLUMBIA  RIVER  RESOURCE 
ENHANCEMENT  AND  HABITAT  MAINTE- 
NANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  AtrrHORrrY — TTie  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  author- 
ized to  establish  a  program  to  provide  grants 
for  projects  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the 
Columbia  River  drainage  basin 

(b)  Plan. — Any  such  project  must  be  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  plan  that 
Is  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  within  18 
months,  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in 
this  title,  the  States  shall  solicit  and  consider 
the  comments  and  views  of  Interested  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishermen  in  devel- 
oping the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan 

(c)  Scope. — The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  amendments, 
or  modifications  of  such  plan,  shall  describe 
all  enhancement  projects  in  the  area,  and 
associated  stocking  policies  (when  relevant), 
Including  any  related  research  necessary  to 
such  enhancement,  anticipated  by  the  State, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 

(d)  Standards. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  include  such  stand- 
ards. Including  restrictions  or  conditions  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  any  project  in- 
cluded In  the  plan  contributes  toward  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  drainage  basin.  Such  standards 
shall  include  but  not  be  limited  to  provisions 
designed  to — 

(1)  assure  that  all  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional fishermen  and  the  Columbia  River 
Treaty  Tribes  within  the  area  encompassed 
by  the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan  and 
the  fishery  conservation  zone  adjacent  to  the 
State  and  the  State  of  Oregon  Shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of 
the  salmon  resources  development; 

(2)  minimize  significant  adverse  Interac- 
tion between  naturally  spawning  and  arti- 
ficially propagated  stocks: 

(3)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  are  designed  to  complement  the 
contribution  of  sound  State.  Federal,  said 
tribal  enhancement  and  mitigation  actlTl- 
ties: 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  are  economically  and  biologically 
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sound  and  supported  by  adequate  scientific 
researcb;  and 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits  rela- 
tive to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such  project 

(e)  ApPEOVAi.. —  (1)  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  approve  such  plan 
within  120  days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
plan  If  such  plan  is  found  to  be  consistent 
with  this  Act  aiul  other  applicable  law.  If 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior find  that  such  plan  Is  not  in  conform- 
ity with  the  provision  of  this  Act  or  other 
applicable  law,  he  shall  return  such  plan  to 
the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Inter-Tribal  Pish  Commission. 

(3)  Upon  receiving  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall — 

(A)  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  availability  of  the  plan; 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council,  the 
Administrator  of  the  BonnevlUe  Power  Ad- 
ministration, and  upon  request,  to  anv  other 
interested  person  or  group,  and  solicit  and 
consider  the  comments  and  views  of  such 
persons  or  entities,  with  respect  to  the  plan. 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  and  technical 
review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  in- 
dividuals knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area: 

(D)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  any  Interna- 
tional fisheries;  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter- Tribal  Pish  Commission.  acting 
through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies. 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  this  Act.  and  any  stand- 
ards Included  within  the  comprehensive 
enhancement  plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  not  approve  a  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan  submitted  by 
the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commis- 
sion unless  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission  agree  not  to  undertake  any 
salmon  or  steelhead  enhancement  project, 
using  funds  provided  pursuant  to  this  title 
or  otherwise,  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan. 

(f)  Sttelhead. — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  It  relates  to  steelhead 
shall  seek  to  minimize  the  harvest  of  steel- 
head by  nonrecreatlonal  fishing  and  shall 
be  designed  to — 

(1)  ensure  that  salmon  enhancement 
projects  Included  In  the  plan  do  not  have 
significant  adverse  impacts  on  Important 
steelhead  stocks: 

(2)  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead 
enhancement  projects  Included  In  the  plan 
accrue  solely  to   recreational    fisheries:    and 

(3)  encourage  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribes  to  forego  or  limit  their  nonrecrea- 
tlonal fishing  for  steelhead.  either  by  en- 
hancement, management,  or  selective  har- 
vest techniques,  in  return  for  the  salmon 
enhancement  projects  embodied  In  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan  that  will  re- 
place any  resultant  tribal  losses. 

(g)  Rrvizw,  MoDincATTON.  Amendments. 
OB  Revisions — The  comprehensive  plan 
shall  be  reviewed  periodically  The  Secre- 
tary, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State. 
the  State  of  Oregon,  or  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  may  request 
a  review,  modification,  or  revision  of  the 
plan  at  any  time.  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Interior  may  withdraw  ap- 
proval of  the  plan  if  they  find  that  ( 1 )  the 
pl*n  or  its  Implementation  is  not  consistent 


with  the  Act.  and  (2)  no  modification  or 
revision  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  State  and 
the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Com- 
mission to  correct  any  such  inconsistencies. 
Any  revision  or  modification  of  the  plan, 
developed  and  agreed  to  by  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission,  shall  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  within  45  days  of  receipt  o^ 
the  proposed  revision  or  modification,  if 
such  revision  or  modification  is  in  conform- 
ity with  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law 

ENHANCEMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec.  302.  After  the  approval  of  the  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan,  the  State,  the 
btate  of  Oregon,  or  the  Columbia  River 
iUter-Tribal  Fish  Conujilsslon  may  submit 
project  proposals  to  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Interior  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Such 
application  shall  include  at  least — 

(1;  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  estimates 
of  the  proposed  enhancement  project.  Includ- 
ing estimates  of  both  the  capital  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  project  and  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  after  commencement 
of  the  project; 

(2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  project,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  impacts  on 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource;  and 

(C)  a  projection  of  the  expected  impacts  on 
each  type  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing; 

(3)  evidence  that  the  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission  or  Columbia  River  Treaty  Tribe, 
acting  through  its  chosen  agency  or  agencies, 
has  obtained  or  is  likely  to  obtain  any  nec- 
essary titles  to.  Interests  In,  rights-of-way 
over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use  of  the  rel- 
evant land; 

(4)  an  analysis  of,  and  supporting  data 
for,  the  economic  and  biological  integrity  and 
viability  of  the  project;  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mine is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  proposed 
project  Is  consistent  vrtth  the  approved  en- 
hancement plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

APPBOVAL  AND  FUNDING  OF  PROJECTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  approve  any  project 
that  is  consistent  with  the  approved  en- 
hancement plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  promptly  notify  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Fish  Commission.  Tribal  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  upon  request  any  other  in- 
terested party  of  the  approval  of  a  project 
and  the  amount  of  funding  made  available 
under  this  title  for  such  project. 

(b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  enhance- 
ment projects  funded  annually  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  projects,  except 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Fish  Commission.  The  State  and  the 
State  of  Oregon  share  may  Include  both  real 
and  personal  property  and  shall  Include  such 
amounts  spent  by  the  State  or  the  State  of 
Oregon  after  July  1.  1977,  for  enhancement 
projects  consistent  with  this  Act  and  the 
plan.  Title  to.  or  other  interest  in,  such  prop- 
erty shall  remain  within  the  S^ate. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  shall  be  paid  In 
such  amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  appropriate,  consistent  with 
this  Act  and  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive 
plan. 

REVirw   or   enhancemtnt   projects 
Set.  304.  The  Secretarv  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  establish.  In  consulta- 


tion with  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and 
the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Pish  Com- 
mission, a  system  to  monitor  and  evaluate 
on  a  continuing  basis  all  enhancement  proj- 
ects for  which  funds  have  been  distributed 
under  this  title,  and  may  discontinue  or 
suspend  distribution  of  all  or  part  of  the 
funds  if  any  project  is  not  being  carried  out 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  comprehen- 
sive enhancement  plan  and  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  not  to  exceed  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $20,000,000  for  enhancement  projects, 
to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  from 
October  1.  1981;  and 

(2)  $10,000,000  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  where  necessary,  of  en- 
hancement projects  authorized  under  this 
title,  to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years 
following  completion  of  each  such  project. 
If  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commis- 
sion fail  to  submit  a  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  described  in  this  title  to 
the  Secretary  within  18  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
may  revert  all  moneys  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
TITLE  IV— COMMERCIAL  FISHING  FLEET 

ADJUSTMENT 

FLEET    ADJUSTMENT     PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  approval 
Of  a  program  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  title,  is  authorized  to  distribute 
Federal  funds  to  the  State,  subject  to  the 
standards,  conditions,  and  restrictions  set 
forth  in  this  title,  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
mercial fishing  and  charter  vessels,  gear,  and 
licenses  by  the  State  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Title  to  any  vessel  or  other  personal 
property  purchased  under  a  State  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  in  accoraance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  vest 
upon  purchase  In  the  State.  If  the  State 
sells  such  vessels  or  other  property,  title 
may  pass  In  accordance  with  such  sale. 

STANDARDS 

Sec.  402.  The  State  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  program  plan  within  3  months  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  designed 
to — 

( 1 )  provide  incentives  for  early  retirement 
of  licenses,  or  early  sale  of  vessels  and  gear; 

(2)  set  aside  specific  allocations  of  funds 
Jor  each  gear  type  to  achieve  the  specific 
fleet  reductions  provided  for  In  the  program: 
and 

(3)  obtain  an  effective  and  expeditious  re- 
duction in  the  overall  fishing  capacity  of 
and  the  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  in 
the  non-Indian  commercial  and  charter 
salmon  fishing  fleets  in  the  conservation 
area 

PROGRAM    APPROVAL 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  State  shall  submit  its  pro- 
:;ram  and  submit  revisions,  modifications,  or 
amendments  to  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  standards  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 402  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall   prescribe. 

(b)  Prior  to  approving  such  program  or  any 
revision,  modification,  or  amendment,  and 
authorizing  Federal  funds  to  be  distributed 
m  accordance  with  this  title,  the  Secretary 
must  find  that — 

(1)  the  State,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  has  authority  to  carry  out 
a  commercial  and  charter  vessel  fleet  reduc- 
tion program  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title: 

(2)  the  State  orogram  oroMblts  the  pur- 
chase of  any  fishing  vessel  unless  all  State 
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commercial  and  charter  salmon  fishing 
licenses  attached  to  the  vessel  are  also  sold 
to  the  State; 

(3)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  from  the  State  any 
vessel  which  that  person  or  a  member  of 
that  person's  immediate  family  had  previ- 
ously sold  to  the  State; 

(4)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  any  vessel  sold  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  program  and  use  such 
vessel  for  commercial  or  charter  salmon  fish- 
ing in  the  conservation  area,  unless  State  law 
provides  that  the  use  of  such  vessel  could 
not  result  m  any  additional  fishing  effort 
in  the  non-Indian  fishing  fleet: 

(5 1  the  State  program  provides  for  pur- 
chase of  vessels  and  gear  at  their  fair  mar- 
ket value; 

(6)  the  State  program  provides  for  the  re- 
duction of  salmon  fishing  licenses;  through 
purchase  of  such  licenses  at  their  fair  mar- 
ket value,  and  the  use  of  bonuses  and 
schedules,  to — 

(A)  secure  an  early  retirement  from  the 
salmon  fishery: 

(B)  recognize  productiveness  if  the  com- 
mercial harvesters  using  a  gear  type  wish 
that  gear  type's  specific  allocation  of  funds 
to  recognize  productiveness:  and 

(C)  recognize  passenger-carrying  capacity 
for  charter  fishing  licenses; 

(7)  the  State  program  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  only  salmon  fishing  licenses 
from  outstanding  marginally  productive 
commerlcal  salmon  fishermen; 

(8)  the  State  maintains  a  moratorium,  or 
similar  program,  to  preclude  the  issuance  of 
new  commercial  and  charter  salmon  fishing 
licenses  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 
and 

(9)  the  State  has  established  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  operation  of  the  fleet  reduc- 
tion program  that  Includes  individual  ac- 
counts for  each  gear  type  and  that  any 
moneys  received  by  the  State  or  Its  agents 
from  the  resale  of  any  fishing  vessel  or  gear 
purchased  under  the  program  (A)  shall  be 
placed  in  such  revolving  fund.  (B)  shall,  for 
at  least  3  years  from  the  date  of  the  pro- 
gram's inception  be  placed  in  the  appro- 
priate gear  type  aLCuunt,  and  (C)  shall  be 
used  exclusively  to  purchase  commercial 
Ashing  and  charter  vessels,  gear,  and  licenses 
in  according  with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  such  pro- 
gram within  90  days  of  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  program  if  found  to  be  consistent 
with  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law.  If 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  program  is  not 
In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law,  he  shall  re- 
turn such  program  to  the  State  with  rec- 
ommendations. Any  revision,  modification. 
or  amendment  to  the  program  shall  be  ap- 
proved within  30  days  of  receipt  unless 
found  to  be  inconsistent  with  this  Act  or 
other  applicable  law. 

REVIEW   BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Sec  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  State  program  to 
determine  whether  the  program  remains 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  review  shall 
Include  a  biennial  audit  of  the  records  of  the 
State  program. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
gram or  the  administration  thereof  Is  no 
longer  in  compliance  with  this  title,  he  shall 
reduce  or  discontinue  distribution  of  funds 
under  ths  title,  or  take  other  appropriate 
action. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  money 
provided  to  the  State  or  obtained  by  the 
State  from  the  resale  of  any  fishing  vessel 
or  gear  purchased  under  the  program  is  not 
being  used  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  recover 


such  moneys  from  the  fund  and  place  such 
moneys  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

FLEET    MOBn-TTY 

Sec.  405.  T^ie  Secretary  in  coordination 
with  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil In  its  salmon  management  plan  shall 
ensure  that  the  fishing  effort  reduction  that 
results  from  the  fleet  adjustment  program 
of  this  title  and  the  license  moratorium  of 
the  State  of  Washington  is  not  replaced  by 
new  fishing  effort  from  outside  the  State  of 
Washington. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPBOPRIATIONS 

Sec.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
$50,000,000  which  shall  be  available  over  a 
period  of  5  years  from  October  1.  1980,  Pro- 
vided: That  no  more  than  $25,000,000  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  In  any  one 
fiscal  year. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS 
REGULATIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  regulations,  in  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

REPORTS 

Sec.  502.  The  State,  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Inier-Trtbal  Fish 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary 
an  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  other 
relevant  report  requested  by  such  Secretary. 

RELATION   TO    OTHER    LAWS 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  to  this  Act  shall  be 
construed — 

(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal.  State,  or 
tribal  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  resource  enhancement  and 
management,  or  control  of  water  resources, 
submerged  lands,  or  navigable  waters;  nor 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  author- 
ize and  fund  projects;  or 

(2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing any  existing  applicable  law. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    ADDITIONAL    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  504.  In  addition  to  other  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  In  this 
Act,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Secretary  beginning  October  1.  1980, 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  fisheries  port  facilities 
in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Such  facilities  shall 
be  primarily  Intended  to  accommodate 
fisheries  other  than  salmon.  The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  obligate  such  funds  for 
projects  proposed  by  units  of  State  or  local 
government.  Indian  tribes,  or  private  non- 
profit entitles,  and  approved  by  the  State  of 
Oregon  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  and  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  To  the  extent 
practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  assure  that 
projects  under  this  section  are  Integrated 
with  planning  and  assistance  under  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act.  Funds  available  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  navigational  Improve- 
ment or  other  modification  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States.  Funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Mr.  MAG^fUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  bill  that  is  cleared  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  and  by 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works.  It  has  been  cleared  with 
the  Republican  side  and  the  Demo- 
cratic side. 

There  is  a  small  technical  amendment 
which  is  going  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator     from     Oregon     that     merely 


changes  the  language  of  the  bill  by  strik- 
ing "is  authorized  to"  and  substituting 
"shall '  on  page  52,  line  20,  of  the  joint 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
reminds  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  that  amendment  is  not  in  order  until 
the  committee  amendments  are  dis- 
posed of.  The  committee  amendments 
need  to  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  the  adop- 
tion of  the  committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
treated  as  original  text  for  the  purpose 
of  further  amendment. 

UP    AMENDMENT  NO.  1056 

(Purpose;  To  correct  a  technical  error  In  the 
bill) 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  call  up  this  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Packwood  * . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  WashlnRton  (Mr.  Mac- 
NUSON).  for  Mr  Packwood,  proposes  an  im- 
printed amendment  numbered  1056: 

On  page  52.  line  20.  strike  "Is  authorized 
to"  and  a  substitute  "shall" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  amendment  by 
Mr.  Packwood  is  acceptable  to  me  and 
the  rest  on  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  <UP  No.  1056 »  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  Mr.  President,  this 
legislation  addresses  the  6  years  of  re- 
sistance, bad  feelings,  economic  disloca- 
tion and  fishery  mismanagement  that 
have  followed  the  1974  Federal  court  de- 
cision of  Judge  Georse  Boldt  Interpreting 
a  series  of  treaties  negotiated  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  North- 
west Indian  tribes  in  the  mid  1850's.  One 
of  the  early  pioneers  in  establishing  the 
Northwest's  salmon  industry — Mont 
Hawthorne — described  these  treaty  ne- 
gotiations in  a  most  fascinating  way  in 
today's  hindsight.  He  said: 

Back  in  the  1850's.  after  we  signed  the 
treaties,  our  soldiers  moved  a  lot  of  the  In- 
land tribes  over  across  the  mountains  and 
right  in  with  the  fish  Indians  When  General 
Isaac  Stevens  talked  them  into  signing  he 
made  all  sorts  of  promises  .  but  General 
Stevens  never  stayed  around  long  enough 
to  see  what  happened  to  his  promises  or 
them  Indians  (Alaska  Sliver.  McKeown 
1951). 

Mr.  President,  what  happened  to  those 
promises  is  a  long,  complex  and  emotion- 
filled  history.  Those  treaties  provided, 
among  other  things,  that: 

The  right  of  taking  fish,  at  all  usual  and 
accustomed  grounds  and  stations,  is  fur- 
ther secured  to  said  Indians,  in  common  with 
all  citizens  of  the  territory. 

The  Federal  district  court  ruled  in  1974 
that  this  meant  that  the  tribes  had 
treaty  rights  to  one-half  of  the  .salmon 
and  steelhead  which  would  pass  through 
their  traditional  fishing  grounds.  After 
long  and  bitter  appeals,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
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Court  affirmed  this  decision  in  most  re- 
spects last  July. 
This  legislation  seeks  to  bring  a  ne- 


difficult  management  coordination  con- 
cepts. 
Title  II  establishes  authority  for  the 


will  minimize  the  nonrecreatlonal  har- 
vest of  steelhead.  increase  effective  en- 
forcement, minimize  potential  enhance- 
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buy-back  program  of  this  act  and  the 
State  of  Washington's  license  moratori- 


Statement  by  Senator  Packwood 
Today  we  are  taking  a  major  step  towards 

rpsnlvlna      thA      r/->nt  in  m1  ntr      nnr^trm-tirc\7      ^trAv 


mate  solution  to  problems  of  overfishing. 
linancial  dislocations,  competition  from  for- 
eign fleets  or  anv  of  the  dozen  other  oomnlex. 
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Court  aflaraied  this  decision  in  most  re- 
spects last  July. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  bring  a  ne- 
gotiated resolution  to  much  of  this  re- 
maining controversy.  The  legal  battles, 
the  physical  violence,  and  the  hard  feel- 
ings on  both  sides  is  too  lengthy  to  gc 
into  at  this  point.  It  is  our  collective 
hope  that  the  worst  is  now  behind  us  and 
that  we  can  get  on  with  working  out  a 
long-term  agreement  on  how  to  live  with 
the  Federal  court  decisions  and  build  a 
better,  more  successful  fishery  for  all 
concerned.  This  bill  is  an  attempt  to  get 
the  affected  parties  to  agree  upon  a  long- 
term  program  that  can  greatly  assist  in 
bringing  order  to  the  confused  state  of 
affciirs.  in  bringing  coordinated  and  prop- 
er management  to  the  fishery  resources 
of  the  Northwest,  and  in  bringing  relief 
to  the  commercial  salmon  fishing  indus- 
try which  was  hurt  by  the  Boldt  decision. 
The  parties  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  this  decision  need  the  programs 
of  this  bill,  and  the  resource  needs  the 
management  coordination  and  planning 
this  bill  provides. 

This  bill  as  reported  by  both  commit- 
tees is  basically  the  same  as  the  substi- 
tute amendment  (amendment  No.  1686 » 
which  I  introduced  in  March  24  of  this 
year.  The  major  changes  which  I  felt 
were  necessary  included:  inclusion  of  the 
Columbia  River  within  the  enhancement 
proposals  of  the  legislation ;  addressing 
the  steelhead  controversy  in  a  compre- 
hensive and  negotiated  fashion;  address- 
ing the  lack  of  fishery  management  co- 
ordination in  the  Northwest's  salmon 
fishery:  a  more  effective  and  meaningful 
enhancement  program:  and  a  more  re- 
sponsive fleet  adjustment  program.  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  these  changes  needed 
to  be  made  to  the  bill  as  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my 
substitute  amendment  and  the  above 
changes  it  addressed  were  supported  by 
Senator  Jackson  and  both  Senators 
Packwood  and  Hatfield  of  Oregon. 

The  bill  is  structured  into  five  titles. 
Title  I  calls  for  coordination  amongst 
the  State.  Federal,  and  tribal  fishery 
managers  in  regards  to:  First,  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan  called  for 
in  titles  II  and  III;  second,  fishery  re- 
search; third,  enforcement  activities  and 
policies;  and  fourth,  management  of  the 
area's  salmon  and  steelhead  resources. 
Section  102  also  calls  for  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  establish  an  advisory 
committee  to  develop  and  recommend 
effective  procedures,  mechanisms,  or  in- 
stitutional arrangements:  To  coordinate 
research,  enhancement,  management 
and  enforcement  policies  for  Pacific 
Northwest  salmon  and  steelhead;  and  to 
resolve  disputes  between  management 
entities  concerned  with  stocks  of  com- 
mon interest.  This  advisory  committee 
shall  include  appropriate  representatives 
of  Federal,  State  and  tribal  agencies, 
and  other  persons  knowledgeable  with 
regard  to  the  fishery  resources.  It  is  fit- 
ting, at  this  point,  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  the  Commerce  Committee's  sal- 
mon management  advisory  group, 
chaired  by  Mr.  Harold  Lokken.  for  the 
thought  and  effort  they  have  invested  in 
the   preliminary   development  of   these 


difficult  management  coordination  con- 
cepts. 

Title  II  establishes  authority  for  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated fishery  enhancement  plan  for 
western  Washington  State.  This  plan 
must  be  developed  within  18  monthJs  by 
the  State  of  Washington  and  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission — the 
organization  established  by  the  treaty 
tribes  to  coordinate  tribal  fisheries  re- 
search, enhancement,  and  management 
within  the  conservation  area.  This  plan 
is  intended  to  govern  all  future  enhance- 
ment by  the  parties.  The  bill  sets  out  a 
number  of  standards  for  this  plan,  which 
are  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the  com- 
mittee report.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
no  enhancement  plan  shall  be  approved 
unless  the  State  and  the  treaty  tribes, 
acting  through  the  Commission,  agree 
not  to  undertake  any  enhancement  proj- 
ect that  is  inconsistent  with  the  com- 
prehensive plan.  This  comprehensive 
plan  requires  a  commitment  from  the 
parties  to  abide  by  its  terms  and  objec- 
tives— without  such  a  binding  commit- 
ment, the  purposes  of  coordination  and 
cooperation  would  not  be  met  and  the 
plan  would  be  a  hollow  shell. 

Section  204  of  the  bill  calls  for  the  Sec- 
retaries, in  consultation  with  the  State 
and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission  to  establish  a  system  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  on  a  continuing 
basis  all  enhancement  projects  for  which 
funds  have  been  distributed  under  this 
title.  I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this 
time  a  printing  error  on  page  16  of  the 
report  on  the  bill.  The  second  sentence 
of  the  paragraph  describing  section  204 
was  misprinted  and  should  read: 

It  is  the  Committee's  Intent  that  the  moni- 
toring activity  shall  not  be  undertaken  by 
the  parties  to  the  plan  but  rather  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  National  Marine  Fish- 
eries Service  tmd  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

Finally,  title  II  also  addresses  the  com- 
plex and  emotional  issue  of  steelhead 
trout.  Steelhead  is  highly  prized  by 
sportsmen  as  a  game  fish,  and  this  legis- 
lation recognizes  the  highly  desirable 
game  fish  characteristics  of  steelhead. 
The  legislation  recognizes,  and  does  not 
abrogate,  the  treaty  tribal  rights  to  steel- 
head. The  bill  requires  that  the  steelhead 
controversy  must  be  worked  out  by 
agreement  within  the  context  of  the 
comprehensive  plan.  What  we  want  to 
see  is  the  restoration  of  steelhead  abun- 
dance which  has  been  diminishing  for  a 
number  of  reasons  including  alleged 
overfishing  and  mismanagement. 

This  plan  provides  the  opportunity  for 
the  parties  to  establish  outstanding 
steelhead  sport  fisheries  unencumbered 
by  net  fisheries.  The  intent  is  to  have 
the  tribes  and  State  work  this  problem 
out  together.  Section  201(f)  does  not 
mandate  any  particular  outcome  on  the 
specific  details  of  the  steelhead  agree- 
ment, and  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  the 
tribes'  their  ceremonial  and  subsistence 
steelhead  fishery.  But  the  steelhead 
problem  has  simply  got  to  be  addressed 
effectively  within  this  plan — the  present 
situation  is  not  adequate.  The  bill  seeks 
to  establish  a  binding  framework  which 


will  minimize  the  nonrecreational  har- 
vest of  steelhead.  increase  effective  en- 
forcement, minimize  potential  enhance- 
ment conflicts  between  steelhead  and 
salmon,  and  provide  that  the  benefits  of 
steelhead  enhancement  under  this  bill 
accrue  to  the  sport  fisherman.  This  man- 
dated negotiation  will  not  be  an  easy 
one,  but  I  have  confidence  in  the  State 
and  tribal  ability  to  find  an  acceptable 
solution  within  the  dictates  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
State  in  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  this  plan  has  the  authority 
under  this  title  to  provide  for  enhance- 
ment projects  that  would  be  undertaken 
by  nonprofit  and  volunteer  associations 
if  such  projects  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  title  and  State  law.  Such  projects 
would  not  be  expected  to  be  very  large 
scale  projects — for  example,  a  major 
hatchery.  Because  of  the  commitment 
many  volunteers  concerned  about  stream 
rehabilitation,  this  can  be  a  cost-effec- 
tive use  of  enhancement  moneys. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  en- 
hancement program  similar  to  title  II's, 
for  the  Columbia  River.  This  is  a  new 
title  in  the  bill  that  I  proposed  as  part 
of  amendment  No.  1686,  which  I  am 
happy  to  say  was  concurred  in  by  Sena- 
tors Jackson,  Hatfield  and  Packwood. 
This  title  of  the  bill  responds  to  a  similar 
treaty  rights  decision  by  a  Federal  court 
affecting  this  river  system.  The  partie.i 
responsible  for  drawing  up  this  compre- 
hensive plan  are  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commis- 
sion. The  inclusion  of  the  Columbia  in 
this  legislation  is  also  important  to  a 
coordinated  and  comprehensive  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  facing  the  ocean 
troll  and  charter  fieets. 

The  area  to  be  encompassed  in  the 
Columbia  River  drainage  basin  enhance- 
ment plan  is  for  the  parties  to  deter- 
mine; however,  in  this  regard  subsec- 
tions 301(d)  i4)  and  (5)  are  to  be  noted. 
Paragraph  (4)  provides  that  the  proj- 
ects must  be  "economically  and  bi- 
ologically sound."  and  paragraph  '5> 
provides  that  "all  projects  include^ 
within  the  plan  achieve  significant  bene 
fits  relative  to  the  overall  cost  of  ear> 
such  project." 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  fleet- 
adjustment,  or  "buy-back"  program  to 
give  the  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
fishermen  who  have  been  economically 
dislocated  as  a  result  of  the  Boldt  deci- 
sion the  opportunity  to  sell  their  licenses, 
vessels,  and  gear  and  leave  the  salmon 
fishery.  Traditional  patterns  of  commer- 
cial fishery  have  been  severely  curtailed  i 
in  order  to  provide  one-half  of  the  sal- 
mon resource  to  the  treaty  tribes.  These 
Federal  court  decisions  and  their  conse- 
quences could  not  have  been  foreseen  by 
these  fishermen,  yet  they  are  the  Indi- 
viduals who  must  live  with  the  economic 
consequences  of  the  decision's  imple- 
mentation. This  program  gives  these  fish- 
ermen the  opportunity  to  leave  the  sal- 
mon fishery  by  establishing  a  voluntary 
buy-back  program. 

This  title  also  provides  that  the  fishing 
effort  reduction  that  results  from  the 


buy-back  program  of  this  act  and  the 
State  of  Washington's  license  moratori- 
um will  not  be  replaced  by  new  fishing 
effort  from  outside  the  State.  This  man- 
date is  not  intended  to  exclude  fishermen 
who  are  presently  licensed  for  the  fishery 
off  the  Washington  coast.  However,  this 
section  is  intended  to  require  the  Council 
and  the  Secretary  to  take  appropriate 
steps  to  insure  that  fishing  effort  off  the 
Washington  coast  does  not  increase 
above  the  levels  achieved  by  the  fleet  ad- 
justment program  and  State  moratori- 
um. New  entrants  to  this  fishery  could 
commence  operations  in  the  area,  how- 
ever, by  purchase  of  an  existing  license 
owned  by  a  fisherman  who  has  the  req- 
uisite historical  participation.  This  man- 
date is  not  inconsistent  with  any  provi- 
sion of  the  FCMA;  however,  the  provision 
is  intended  to  take  precedence  should 
such  a  question  of  consistency  arise. 

Title  V  contains  a  number  of  miscel- 
laneous provisions.  It  provides  that  this 
legislation  should  not  be  construed  as 
superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing  any 
applicable  law.  It  is  thus  consistent  with, 
and  does  not  abrogate,  Indian  treaty 
rights.  Similarly,  the  legislation  should 
not  be  construed  as  altering,  prejudicing, 
or  recognizing  any  particular  ix>sition  in 
any  yet-to-be  judicially  resolved  ques- 
tion regarding  the  nature,  extent,  or 
implementation  of  treaty  rights. 

Title  V  provides  also  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  limit  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  authorize  and  fund  projects,  al- 
though future  enhancement  projects, 
whether  under  this  act  or  otherwise,  are 
intended  to  be  consistent  with  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  State  and  tribes.  As  the 
administration  and  the  committees  have 
clearly  stated  on  a  number  of  occasions, 
this  legislation  provides  for  a  new  re- 
sponse to  the  various  Federal  court  de- 
cisions regarding  Indian  treaty  rights 
and  is  intended  to  be  in  addition  to  exist- 
ing Federal  programs  and  efforts  in  the 
area's  salmon  and  steelhead  resources. 
That  is,  this  is  a  new  program  which  is 
in  addition  to  historical  Federal  partic- 
ipation in  these  fisheries. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  working 
on  this  problem  for  a  long  time.  During 
this  Congress  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  devoted  7  days  of  hearings  to  fully 
explore  the  status  of  the  affected  re- 
source, the  problems  facing  the  resource 
and  the  fishermen,  and  this  legislation. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  this 
much  needed  bill  and  help  us  move  closer 
toward  resolving  the  remaining  problems 
facing  the  valuable  salmon  and  steelhead 
resource  of  the  Northwest. 

I  also  urge  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  move  quickly  on 
this  legislation.  The  Washington  State 
congressional  delegation  has  introduced 
a  similar  companion  bill.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  House  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee,  and  any  other  ap- 
propriate House  Committees,  can  move 
quickly  to  help  us  move  toward  resolv- 
ing these  remaining  problems  facing  our 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent a  statement  by  Senator  Packwood 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Statement  by  Senator  Packwood 

Today  we  are  taking  a  major  step  towards 
resolving  the  continuing  controversy  over 
the  Pacific  Northwest  salmon  fishery.  We  are 
also  providing  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  the  State  of  Oregon  to  develop  fisheries 
facilities  along  the  Coast. 

The  Pacific  Northwest  Salmon  Enhance- 
ment Act  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  salmon 
stocks.  Due  to  the  anticipated  small  salmon 
runs,  the  Pacific  Fisheries  Management 
Council  has  determined  that  the  ocean 
salmon  fishing  season  must  be  shorter  and 
more  limited  than  ever  before.  This  has  al- 
ready begun  to  create  severe  economic  dis- 
locations along  the  Oregon  coast. 

The  President  originally  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  have  only  provided  Federal 
funding  for  Washington  Slate  salmon  re- 
sources, despite  the  fact  that  Federal  Court 
decisions  have  already  had  a  tremendous 
Impact  on  the  Oregon  fishing  economy.  My 
response  was  to  amend  the  original  bill,  to 
include  the  Columbia  River  and  its  trib- 
utaries Including  the  Willamette.  Umatilla. 
Deschutes,  and  Sandy  among  others.  This 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation  of 
which  I  am  the  Ranking  Member. 

As  a  result,  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering today  will  provide  $30  mUlion  over  the 
next  eight  years  for  enhancement  of  the 
Columbia  River  salmon  resource.  No  project 
will  be  funded  unless  the  interests  of  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishermen  are  taken 
Into  consideration.  Eligible  projects  could 
range  from  new  hatcheries  to  habitat  protec- 
tion. Since  both  the  commercial  and  recrea- 
tional ocean  salmon  fishing  seasons  depend 
largely  on  the  size  of  the  Columbia  River 
runs.  I  expect  that  funding  enhancement 
projects  there  will  lead  to  longer  salmon  sea- 
sons in  the  coastal  ocean  fishery  in  the  fu- 
ture. It  has  become  apparent  that  tremen- 
dous opportunities  exist  for  Oregon  salmon 
fishermen  who  are  eager  to  expand  into 
other  fisheries. 

The  Oregon  coastal  salmon  fisherman  has 
the  opportunity  to  catch  "under-developed" 
species  on  the  same  fishing  grounds  as  the 
salmon  he  was  able  to  catch  in  more  plenti- 
ful quantities  previously.  This  alternative  to 
salmon  is  based  on  Pacific  Whiting.  Black 
Cod.  shrimp,  various  bottleflsh,  and  other 
species.  Among  other  coastal  communities. 
Coos  Bay  is  emerging  as  the  prime  location 
for  a  new  fishery  port  targeting  on  these 
species.  For  thesp  reasons,  I  have  proposed 
that  $5  million  in  Federal  funding  be  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Governor's  office  for  use 
In  fisheries  port  developments. 

This  money  is  to  be  used  for  planning  and 
developing  new  fishery  port  facilities,  as  well 
as  improving  existing  facilities.  Eligible  ex- 
penditures include,  but  are  not  limited  to. 
engineering  and  environmental  planning  and 
construction  of  ofl-loadlng  facilities,  utili- 
ties, access  roads  and  transportation  (in- 
cluding railway)  pollution  control,  boat  re- 
pair and  any  other  Installation  associated 
with  fish  handling,  storage  and  processing. 

This  bill  recognizes  that  salmon  Is  an  es- 
sential element  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
coastal  communities.  Due  to  the  enhance- 
ment measures  featured  in  this  legislation, 
the  sponsors  of  this  legislation  anticipate 
that  salmon  fishing  will  continue  to  play  an 
essential  role  In  the  coastal  economy.  Thus, 
we  expect  that  facilities  funded  under  way 
proposal  will  handle,  process  and  store  tra- 
ditional species  such  as  salmon,  as  well  as 
the  newly  emerging  tinderdeveloped  species. 
Therefore,  a  port  project  with  a  planned  ca- 
pacity for  salmon,  proposed  by  a  state  or  local 
government,  will  be  eligible  for  the  funds 
provided  by  this  bill. 

The  fishing  Industry  in  Oregon  Is  In  a 
state  of  transition,  as  fishermen  try  to  fit 
themselves  Into  a  dynamic,  evolving  indus- 
try   Federal  funding  won't  provide  an  ulti- 


mate solution  to  problems  of  overfishing, 
financial  dislocations,  competition  from  for- 
eign fleeu  or  any  of  the  dozen  other  complex, 
burdensome  Issues  plaguing  the  Industry.  In 
this  case,  however,  some  funding  can  help 
Oregonians  through  a  difficult  period  by  lay- 
ing the  groundwork  for  Increasing  the  sal- 
mon resource  and  by  helping  coastal  com- 
munities develop  their  port  faculties. 

CLABIFYtNC    L.ANGCACE 

The  legislative  history  concerning  section 
504  must  be  clarified  A  portion  of  the  Joint 
report  describing  this  section  may  leave  an 
Inccrrect  impression.  The  Governor  of  Ore- 
gon must  approve  each  project  and  has  re- 
sponsibility for  selecting  projects  and  pro- 
posing the  amount  and  terms  of  funding  for 
each  project.  Since  these  are  federal  funds, 
however,  the  Secretary  must  review  the  proj- 
ects before  approval  to  assure  that  they  are 
appropriate  and  effective  investments  of  pub- 
lic funds.  The  Secretary  Is  responsible  for 
auditing  the  use  of  these  funds  after  gr&nta 
have  been  made,  as  weU. 

Another  area  that  may  be  misunderstood 
Is  the  provision  for  Integrating  projects 
under  this  section  with  planning  and  assist- 
ance under  the  Public  Works  and  Bk:onomlc 
Development  Act.  The  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  is  already  active  in  this 
area  and  the  new  work  authorized  by  this 
section  should  be  coordinated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  State  with  on- 
going planning  and  assistance  This  provi- 
sion does  not.  however,  require  a  fishery  de- 
velopment project  In  everj-  instance  to  be 
consistent  with  an  overall  economic  develop- 
ment program  (OEDP). 

Section  204  of  the  Joint  Committee  Report 
must  be  clarified.  The  Committee's  intent  is 
that  monitoring  activity  shall  not  be  under- 
taken by  the  parties  to  the  plan,  but  rather 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  National  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Service  and  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  distinguished  Senator, 
my  chairman  <Mr.  Magnuson)  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  taking  up 
a  special  piece  of  legislation  which  is 
keyed  to  a  serious  economic  problem  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  will  help  to 
solve  that  problem  by  supporting  en- 
hancement for  salmon  and  steelhead 
stocks.  I  wish  to  concur  in  the  following 
remarks  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  also  express  my  concern  over 
the  jurisdictional  ramifications  of  the 
legislation.  The  continuing  campaign 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Herbst  to  obtain  juris- 
diction over  marine  and  commercial 
fisheries  fiies  in  the  face  of  the  agree- 
ment I  have  with  the  administration,  ex- 
plicitly stated  by  Mr.  Mclntyre  to  me. 
It  is  only  because  of  the  importance  of 
the  particular  issue  in  this  case  that  I 
will  not  object  to  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent a  statement  by  Senator  Stevens 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement    by    Senator    Stevens 

I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  2163,  "to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation and  enhancement  of  the  salmon 
and  steelhead  resources  of  Washington 
State,  assistance  to  the  treaty  and  nontreaty 
harvesters  of  those  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes."  as  reported  jointly  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation  Environment   and   Public  Works. 

I  generally  support  this  emergency  leg- 
islation, Mr.  President.  It  proposes  an  eco- 
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nomic  aid  program  lo  assist  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Washington  State  occasioned  by  the 
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agencies.  I  had  Intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  to  place  sole  responsibility  for 


able  than  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tion and  has  been  put  together  with  the 
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and  approved  the  ability  of  Congress  to  man- 
date a  fiscally  responsible  budget  becomes  al- 
most ininn.sslhlp  rn  arhipvp 


(5)   The  term   'commercial  fishing''  means 
fishing  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  barter. 
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basin  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 
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nomlc  aid  program  lo  assist  with  the  prob- 
lems in  Washington  State  occasioned  by  the 
recognition  of  Indian  Treaty  Rights  and  de- 
clining salmon  availability.  If  wisely  Im- 
plemented, this  bill  should  provide  signify 
icantly  more  salmon  and  steelhead  for  the 
states  of  Washington  and  Oregon. 

However.  I  do  believe  that  the  compro- 
mises that  were  reached  concerning  the  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  are  ill  advised.  If  this  bill  is  to 
be  considered  a  Jurisdictional  precedent  It 
could  adversely  impact  salmon  management 
In  Alaska.  Ten  years  ago  now  we  organized 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration and  transferred  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  that  new  agency.  The 
Bureau  was  consequently  renamed  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS).  The 
mandate  of  NMFS  Is  as  the  lead  agency  for 
marine  fisheries  matters;  that  Is,  the  fish- 
eries located  In  the  salt  water  areas  of  our 
country  That  agency  is  now  an  indispensable 
part  of  our  fishery  management  and  devel- 
opment program  in  the  United  States  and 
administers  the  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  the  principal  fish- 
ery statute  for  this  Country  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  I  have,  alonsj  with  Senators 
MagTiuson.  HolUnss  and  others,  stronelv 
supported  strenethenln?  this  aeencv  to  take 
on  these  new  ocean  responsibilities.  The 
marine  fishery  programs  of  NMFS  are  criti- 
cal to  my  state  and  manv  other  coastal 
states. 

However,  at  the  time  these  transfers  were 
made  the  senaraflon  of  authorities  between 
NMPS  and  the  US  Pish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice in  the  Interior  Denartment  was  not 
cleanlv  laid  out  In  addition.  I  understand 
that  desalte  neeotiatlons  between  two  agen- 
cies earlv  In  the  lP70's  a  settlement  of  two 
respective  responsibilities  between  the  two 
agencies  particularly  in  the  areas  of  anadro- 
mous  fish  management  and  marine  habitat 
protection,  has  not  been  reached  to  date. 
Because  of  these  uncertainties  turf  fights 
between  the  two  aeencles  have  contlntied 
with  reeard  to  their  responsibilities  concern- 
ing marine  and  anadromous  fish  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  has  indeed  led  to  duplication  and 
waste  as  each  agency  tries  to  outdo  the  other 
In  carrylnET  out  certain  programs,  or  to  re- 
caoture  lost  turf. 

Recently.  President  Carter  proposed  a  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  (DNR^  con- 
solldatlns  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  with  the  Denartment 
of  the  Interior  and  other  agencies.  However. 
that  proposal  was  withdrawn  and  Is  no 
longer  under  consideration  by  the  Admin- 
istration. Despite  policy  against  a  DNR  and 
an  assurance  to  me  on  Aorll  5th  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Manaeement  and 
Budget.  Mr  James  McTntyre.  I've  learned 
that  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Deaart- 
ment  of  the  interior  has  proposed  moving 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  back 
Into  the  Denartment  of  the  Interior  This 
proposal  Is  directly  contrary  to  administra- 
tion policy  as  enunciated  tome  on  April  5th. 

Confusion  about  reoreanlzatlon  policy  still 
reigns.  I  understand  as  Mr  Herbst  continues 
to  proselytize  for  this  move,  aooarently  with 
the  tacit  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I.  of  course,  strongly  oor^ose  such  a 
move  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  4  of  1970 
and  ten  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  create  and  maintain  a  strong 
oceans  agency,  one  which  centralizes  the  na- 
tion's marine  fisheries  affairs  In  one  single 
agency 

Yet  this  bin  would  provide  a  situation  In 
which  one  major  species  of  fish,  salmon, 
which  Is  harvested  principally  in  marine 
areas  and  Is  eoverned  by  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Manaeement  Act.  would  be 
subject  to  the  regulation  of  two  different 


agencies.  I  had  intended  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment today  to  place  sole  responsibility  for 
making  final  decisions  under  S.  2163  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service. 

We  should  no  longer  perpetuate  a  Joint 
Jurisdiction  which  only  creates  stalemates, 
animosity  and  reasons  to  duplicate  resources 
between  these  agencies.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  should  be  given  every  responsi- 
bility possible  to  manage  these  resources  and 
to  enhance  their  availability  My  Amendment 
would  have  eliminated  the  requirement  In 
the  bill  for  Joint  approval  of  the  enhance- 
ment plan  by  the  two  Secretaries  which  I 
believe   is  unworkable  administratively. 

Mr.  President  I  recognize  the  uniqueness 
of  the  Indian  Rights  Salmon  problem  in  the 
State  of  Washington.  Because  that  problem 
Is  unique  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
In  fact  we  have  set  no  precedent.  Further  In 
l!eht  of  the  emergency  nature  of  the  bill  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  Mr.  Magnuson 
pnd  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr.  Packwood 
I  do  not  wish  to  delay  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation and  have  decided  not  to  offer  my 
amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senators  from  Washington 
and  Oregon  for  bearing  with  me  on  this 
Jurisdictional  problem.  Their  patience  In 
working  this  out  has  been  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  sincere  gratitude  to  my 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Washington 
for  the  leadership  he  has  provided  in  de- 
veloping this  legislation  I  am  pleased  to 
cosponsor. 

Washington  State's  fishery  resource 
and  fishing  industry  were  thrown  into 
chaos  by  a  1974  Federal  district  court 
decision  and  have  continued  to  be  em- 
broiled in  controversy.  Senator  Magnu- 
son's  guiding  hand  has  been  the  instru- 
mental force  that  brought  all  of  the 
parties  to  this  controversy  together  dur- 
ing these  difficult  years  of  negotiation. 
We  have  the  results  of  this  process  be- 
fore us  today. 

While  a  1979  Supreme  Court  decision 
answered  many  of  the  legal  questions 
raised  by  the  original  1974  Federal  rul- 
ing, the  intervening  years  brought  near 
destruction  to  the  resource  and  economic 
ruin  to  the  flsermen.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  restore  our  salmon  and  steel- 
head  stocks  and  bring  sense  back  to  the 
fishery. 

It  is  important  that  this  legislation  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  today.  I  believe  it 
is  equally  important  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  move  quickly  on  this 
measure.  The  Washington  delegation  is 
unified  in  support  of  this  bill  and  I  would 
urge  the  appropriate  House  committees 
to  recognize  the  work  that  has  gone  into 
developing  this  unity.  The  resource  can- 
not afford  delay. 

This  bill  follows  2  early  years  of  civil 
strife  and  4  years  of  intensive  negotia- 
tion— negotiation  that  was  begun  when, 
in  1976  at  the  urging  of  Senator  MAcmi- 
soN.  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  Washington 
delegation,  the  President  appointed  a 
Cabinet-level  task  force  to  investigate 
Washington's  fishery  resource  problems 
and  recommend  a  solution.  This  Presi- 
dential task  force  issued  its  350-page  re- 
port in  1978.  While  the  recommended 
$200  million  task  force  solution  was  not 
widely  accepted,  the  research  done  by 
the  group  was  an  Important  step  in 
forming  the  basis  for  identifying  the 
needs  of  our  fishery.  The  legislation  we 
now  consider  is.  I  believe,  more  accept- 


able than  the  task  force  recommenda- 
tion and  has  been  put  together  with  the 
close  cooperation  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  State  of  Washington,  the 
user  groups  and  the  treaty  Indian  fish- 
ermen. It  addresses  the  needs  identified 
by  the  task  force  while  providing  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  those  involved. 

First  and  foremost,  the  bill  requires 
the  State  and  tribal  fisheries  managers, 
biologists,  and  scientists  to  develop 
jointly  a  plan  for  the  future  enhance- 
ment of  the  decimated  salmon  and  steel- 
head  stocks.  Within  this  plan  must  be 
provisions  for  maximizing  the  sports  har- 
vest of  steelhead,  the  fighting  game  fish 
so  important  to  Washington's  recrea- 
tional fishery.  We  should  not  commit 
State  or  Federal  resources  unless  those 
who  manage  the  fishery  are  in  agree- 
ment on  how  to  proceed. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  for  a  pro- 
gram of  economic  adjustment  for  fisher- 
ies displaced  by  the  Federal  court  deci- 
sion— a  program  based  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Presidential  task  force. 
When  completed,  this  program  will  join 
with  the  salmon  and  steelhead  enhance- 
ment facilities  to  restore  economic  via- 
bility to  the  industry  as  a  whole  and  to 
fishermen  as  individuals. 

Third.  Senator  Magnuson  and  I  rec- 
ognize that  our  anadromous  resource 
ranges  beyond  the  jurisdictional  bound- 
aries of  the  original  Federal  court  ruling. 
Senator  Magnuson  has  authored  and  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  an  amendment  that 
will  provide  $30  million  in  enhancement 
facilities  for  the  vital  Columbia  River 
system.  I  am  pleased  that  this  amend- 
ment, which  we  from  Washington  State 
have  considered  to  be  so  important  all 
along,  is  supported  as  well  by  the  Sena- 
tors from  Oregon, 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  joint  re- 
search to  continue  the  strides  we  have 
made  toward  improved  management  and 
improved  stocks  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head. Our  long-term  solutions  rely  on 
continued  improvements  in  technology 
and  biology. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  come  a  long 
way  in  order  to  present  this  compromise 
bill  to  the  Senate.  It  represents  study, 
consideration,  and  negotiation  by  all 
parties.  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor  this 
measure  and  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  a  statement  by  Sen- 
ator Simpson  regarding  S.  2163  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  by  Senator  Simpson 

I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
pending  legislation  First.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Federal  court  decisions  mandating 
fishery  allocations  In  the  Northwest  will  have 
p,  tremendous  Impact  on  the  lives  and  liveli- 
hoods of  those  using  these  resources  In  that 
part  of  the  country.  In  this  respect  then,  the 
proposed  legislation  will  create  a  worthy  and 
needed  program. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  budget 
implications  of  this  new  program  It  will  add 
S163  million  to  an  already  strained  Federal 
budget.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  there  are  a 
number  of  proposals  similar  to  this  one 
which  address  specific  problems  across  the 
countrv  and  which  are  deserving  of  our  con- 
sideration. The  problem  though  is  that  as 
more  of  these  new  programs  are  considered 
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and  approved  the  ability  of  Congress  to  man- 
date a  fiscally  responsible  budget  becomes  al- 
most impossible  to  achieve. 

The  Nation  Is  now  watching  Congress 
closely  to  see  if  It  will  meet  its  responsibility 
to  create  a  sound  national  fiscal  policy.  One 
of  the  surest  methods  of  achieving  this  goal 
is  to  create  new  spending  programs  only  in 
the  direst  of  circumstances.  Thus,  while  I 
will  not  object  to  the  proposed  legislation. 
'  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember,  as 
the  session  proceeds,  the  economic  crisis  be- 
fore the  Nation  and  our  need  to  make  hard 
decisions  on  higher  levels  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  <S.  2163 ».  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.   2163 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate   and   House 
of  Representatives   of   the   United   States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PURPOSES 

Section  1.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  commercial 
and  recreational  harvesters  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  within  the  conservation 
area  established  by  this  Act  In  the  State  of 
Washington  to  overcome  temporary  economic 
dislocations  arising  from  the  decisions  In  the 
case  of  United  States  v.  Washington,  this  Act 
authorizes  the  establishment  of  a  cooper- 
ative program  involving  the  United  States. 
the  State  of  Washington,  the  Treaty  Tribes 
acting  through  the  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Conunlsslon.  and  other  appropriate 
parties,  to — 

( 1 )  encourage  stability  in  and  promote  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  commercial  fish- 
ing and  charter  fishing  Industries  and  im- 
prove the  distribution  of  fishing  power  be- 
tween treaty  and  nontreaty  fisheries  through 
(A)  the  purchase  of  commercial  and  charter 
Ashing  vessels.  Pear  and  licenses:  and  (Bi 
coordinated  research,  enforcement,  enhance- 
ment and  management  of  salmon  and  steel- 
head resources  and  habitat;   and 

(2)  Improve  the  quality  of,  and  maintain 
the  opportunities  for,  salmon  and  steelhead 
recreational  fishing. 

(b)  The  benefits  of  steelhead  enhancement 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act  should 
accrue  to  the  recreational  fishery. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  2  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  the 
context  Otherwise   requires: 

(1)  The  term  "charter  vessels'  means  any 
vessels  licensed  by  the  State  of  Washington 
to  carry  passengers  for  hire  for  the  purpose 
of  recreational  salmon  fishing. 

(2)  The  term  "charter  fishing"  means  fish- 
ing undertaken  aboard  charter  vessels 

(3)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribe'  means  the  Confederated  Tribes  and 
Bands  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  of  Oregon  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian 
Reservation  of  Oregon,  and  the  Nez  Perce 
Tribe  of  Idaho,  and  any  other  treaty  tribe 
whose  fishing  rights  In  the  Columbia  River 
drainage  basin  under  a  treaty  have  been  rec- 
ognized by  a  Federal  Court. 

(4)  The  term  "Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal 
Pish  Commission  "  means  the  organization 
established  by  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribes  to  assist  and  coordinate  tribal  fish- 
eries research,  enhancement,  and  manage- 
ment within  the  Columbia  River  drainage 
basin.  ^' 


(5)  The  term  'commercial  fishing"  means 
fishing  for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  barter. 

(6)  The  term  "commercial  fishing  vessel" 
or  "fishing  vessel"  means  any  vessel,  boat, 
ship,  or  other  craft  which  Is  licensed  for.  and 
used  for.  equipped  to  be  used  for,  or  of  a 
type  which  Is  normally  used  for.  commer- 
cial salmon  fishing. 

(7i  The  term  "conservation  area"  means 
all  salmon  and  steelhead  habitat  within  the 
State  of  Washington  except  for  the  Colum- 
bia River  drauiage  basin,  and  in  the  fishery 
conservation  zone  adjacent  to  the  State 
which  Is  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

(81  The  term  "enhancement"  means  proj- 
ects undertaken  to  Increase  the  production 
of  naturally  spawning  or  artificially  propa- 
gated stocks  of  salmon  or  steelhead.  or  to 
protect,  conserve,  or  Improve  the  habitat  of 
such  stocks. 

(9)  The  term  "habitat"'  means  those  por- 
tions of  the  land  or  water.  Including  the 
constituent  elements  thereof,  (A)  which  sal- 
mon or  steelhead  occupy  at  any  time  during 
their  life  cycle,  or  (B)  which  affect  the  sal- 
mon or  steelhead  resources. 

(10)  The  term  "Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission"  means  the  organization 
established  by  the  Treaty  Tribes  to  assist  and 
coordinate  tribal  fisheries  research,  enhance- 
ment, and  management  within  the  conserva- 
tion area. 

(11)  The  term  ""recreational  fishing"  means 
fishing  for  personal  use  and  enjoyment  using 
conventional  angling  gear,  and  not  for  sale 
or  barter. 

(121  The  term  "salmon"  means  any  anad- 
romous species  of  the  family  Salrnonidae 
and  Gneus  Oncorhynchus.  commonly  known 
as  Pacific  salmon,  including: 

Chinook  (king)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
tshawytscha: 

Coho  (sliver)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
kisutch: 

Pink  (humpback)  salmon — OncorhjTichiis 
gorbuscha: 

Chum  fdog)  salmon — Oncorhynchus  keta: 
and 

Sockeye  (red)  salmon — Oncorhynchus 
nerka. 

(13)  The  term  "salmon  or  steelhead  re- 
source" means  any  stock  of  salmon  or  steel- 
head. 

(14)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce. 

(15)  The  term  "State"  means  the  State  of 
Washington. 

(16)  The  term  "steelhead"  means  the 
anadromovis  rainbow  trout  species  Salmo 
gailrdnerl.  commonly  known  as  steelhead 

(17)  The  term  "stock"  means  a  species, 
subspecies,  race,  geographical  grouping,  run. 
or  other  category  of  salmon  or  steelhead. 

(18)  The  term  "treaty"  means  any  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and  any  Treaty 
Tribe  or  Columbia  River  Treaty  Tribe  that 
relates  to  the  reserved  right  of  such  tribe  to 
harvest  salmon  and  steelhead  within  the  con- 
servation area  or  the  Columbia  River  drain- 
age basin. 

(19)  The  term  "Treaty  Tribe"  mean.s  any 
Indian  tribe  recognized  by  the  United  States 
Government,  with  \isual  and  accustomed 
fishing  grounds  in  the  conservation  area, 
whose  fishing  right  under  a  treaty  has  been 
recognized  by  a  Federal  court 

TITLE  I — COORDINATION 
COORDINATnON    GRANTS 

Sec  101.  (a)  The  Secretary,  In  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  program  to  provide  grants 
to  prepare  plans  for  programs  established  in 
titles  I,  II.  and  III  of  this  Act  in  order  to 
promote  coordinated  research,  enforcement, 
enhancement,  and  management  of  the  sal- 
mon and  steelhead  resources  within  the  con- 
servation area  and  Columbia  River  drainage 


basin  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Such  granu  shall  be  available  for  use 
by  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  the  Col- 
umbia River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission, 
or  any  Joint  governmental  entity  establish- 
ment for  undertaking  research,  or  providing 
ad\lce  on  or  mechanisms  for  coordinated 
management,  or  enforcement,  or  preparing 
the  plans  and  programs  described  In  title  I. 
II,  and  III  of  this  Act. 

management  coordination 

Sec.  102.  The  Secretary  shall  establish  an 
advisory  committee  to  develop  effective  pro- 
cedures, mechanisms,  or  institutional  ar- 
rangements to  coordinate  research,  enhance- 
ment, management,  and  enforcement  policies 
for  Pacific  Northwest  salmon  and  steelhead. 
and  to  resolve  disputes  between  manage- 
ment entities  concerned  with  stocks  ol  com- 
mon Interest.  The  committee  shall  Include 
appropriate  Federal,  State,  and  tribal  repre- 
sentati.es  and  such  other  persons  knowledge- 
able with  regard  to  salmon  resources  of  the 
area  designated  by  the  Secretary.  Principal 
o'ojectl-.es  of  the  coordinating  mechanism 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to — 

( 1 )  development  of  common  principles  to 
guide  enhancement  activities; 

(2)  promotion  of  harvest  strategies  and 
regulations  which  will  encourage  continued 
and  increased  investment  by  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  producing  Jurisdictions; 

(3)  optimum  use  of  resources  and  man- 
power for  enforcement:  and 

(4)  consideration  of  harvest  and  enhance- 
ment activities  as  they  may  relate  to  exist- 
ing and  future  international  commitments. 
The  conclusions  of  the  advisory  committee 
and  the  comments  and  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

AUTHORn^ATION   OF  APPBOPRIA"riON 

Sec.  103.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title  in 
fiscal  years  commencing  after  September  31. 
1980.  an  aggregate  amount  of  $5,000,000 
Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section 
remain  available  to  the  Secretary  until  ex- 
pended. 

TITLE  II— RESOURCE  ENHANCEMENT  AND 
HABITAT  MAINTENANCE 

Sec.  201.  (a)  AtrrHORrrr. — The  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  author- 
ized to  establish  a  program  to  provide  grants 
for  projects  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area 

(b)  PiAN. — Any  such  project  must  be  In 
accordance  with  a  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  develooed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries 
Commission  within  18  months  after  the  date 
ment  plan  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
as  provided  in  this  title.  The  State  shall 
solicit  and  consider  the  comments  and  views 
of  the  Washington  Salmon  and  Steelhead 
Research  Council  and  interested  commercial 
and  recreational  fishermen  In  developing  the 
comprehensive  enhancement  plan. 

(c)  Scope. — ^The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  amendments 
or  modifications  of  such  plan,  shall  describe 
all  enhancement  projects  in  the  conserva- 
tion area,  and  associated  stocking  policies 
(when  relevant),  including  any  related  re- 
search necessary  to  such  enhancement  an- 
ticipated by  the  State  and  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  for  a  period  of 
at  least  5  years 

(d)  Standards — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  Include  such  stand- 
ards, including  restrictions  or  conditions  as 
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are    necessary,    to    assure    that   any   project  (2)    ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead      total    amount    expended   for   such   projects 

included  in  the  plan  contributes  toward  the      enhancement  projects  included  in  the  plan     except  that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply 
,..■  ■       ^  .  J-..-.  _.  .w-  ._i....  .  ..       ,  ^.i.—,— .  -_^  ^^  projects  proposed  by  the  Northwest  In- 


balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the      accrue  solely  to  recreational  fisheries;  and 
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lumbla  River  drainage  basin.  Such  standards      significant    adverse    impacts    on    important      and  the  amount  of  funding  made  available 

shall   Include   but  not   be  limited  to  provl-     steelhead  stocks;  under  this  title  for  such  project 

slons  designed  to —  (2)    ensure  that  the  benefite  of  steelhead  (b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  enhance- 
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are  necessary,  to  assure  that  any  project 
Included  In  the  plan  contributes  toward  the 
balanced  and  integrated  development  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area  Such  standards  shall  Include 
but   not   be   limited   to  provisions  designed 


(1)  assure  that  all  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishermen  and  the  Treaty  Tribes 
within  the  conservation  area  shall  have  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
of  the  salmon  resources  development: 

(2i  minimize  significant  adverse  Interac- 
tion between  naturally  spawning  and  artifi- 
cially propagated  stocks; 

f3)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included 
within  the  plan  are  designed  to  complement 
the  contribution  of  sound  State,  Federal, 
and  Tribal  enhancement  activities  in  the 
conservation  area; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included 
within  the  plan  are  economically  and  bio- 
logically sound  and  supported  by  adequate 
scientific  research;    and 

(5)  assure  that  all  project*  included 
within  the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits 
relative  to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such 
project. 

ei  Approval. — d)  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  review  the 
comprehensive  enhancement  plan  and  ap- 
prove such  plan  within  120  days  of  the  date 
of  receipt  of  the  plan,  if  found  to  be  con- 
sistent with  this  Act  and  other  applicable 
law.  If  the  Secretarj-  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  find  that  such  plan  Is  not  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
or  other  applicable  law,  they  shall  return 
such  plan  to  the  State  and  the  Northwest 
Indian  Fisheries  Commission  with  recom- 
mendations. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
and   the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall — 

(A)  publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  the  availability  of  the  plan; 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Pacific  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council  and.  upon  request,  to  any 
other  interested  person  or  group,  and  solicit 
and  consider  the  comments  and  views  of 
such  persons  or  entitles  with  respect  to  the 
plan: 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  and  technical 
review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  the 
Washington  Salmon  and  Steelhead  Research 
Council,  and  other  individuals  knowledgeable 
with  regard  to  the  salmon  and  steelhead  re- 
sources of  the  conservation  area; 

(D)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  any  interna- 
tional fisheries:  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  act- 
ing through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies, 
have  the  authority  to  carry  out  the  plan  in 
accordance  with  this  Act,  and  any  standards 
Included  within  the  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  not  approve  a  comprehensive 
enhancement  plan  submitted  by  the  State 
and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Com- 
mission unless  the  State  and  Northwest  In- 
dian Fisheries  Commission  agree  not  to  un- 
dertake any  salmon  or  steelhead  enhance- 
ment protect,  using  funds  provided  pursuant 
to  this  title  or  otherwise,  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan 

<f)  STrEXHEAD.— TTie  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  It  relates  to  steelhead 
shall  seek  to  minimize  the  harvest  of  steel- 
head by  nonrecreational  fishing  and  shall  be 
designed  to — 

I  I  I  ensure  that  salmon  enhancement  proj- 
ects Included  in  the  plan  do  not  have  sig- 
nificant adverse  impacts  on  important  steel- 
head stocks. 


(2)  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead 
enhancement  projects  Included  In  the  plan 
accrue  solely  to  recreational  fisheries;  and 

(3)  encourage  the  Treaty  Tribes  to  forgo 
or  limit  their  nonrecreational  fishing  for 
steelhead,  either  by  enhancement,  manage- 
ment, or  selective  harvest  techniques,  In  re- 
turn for  the  salmon  enhancement  projects 
embodied  in  the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan  that  will  replace  any  resultant  tribal 
losses. 

(g)  Review.  Modification,  Amendments, 
OR  Revisions. — The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  shall  be  reviewed  periodically  The 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
State,  or  the  Northwest  Indian  Flsherie.s 
Commission  may  request  a  review,  modifica- 
tion, or  revision  of  the  plan  at  any  time.  Any 
revision  or  modification  of  the  plan,  devel- 
oped and  agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the 
Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  shall 
be  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  within  45  days  of  re- 
ceipt of  the  proposed  revision  or  modifica- 
tion. If  such  revision  or  modification  U  in 
conformity  with  this  Act  and  other  appli- 
cable law.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  withdraw  approval  of 
the  plan  If  they  find  that  ( 1 )  the  plan  or  Its 
implementation  Is  not  consistent  with  the 
Act.  and  (2)  no  modification  or  revision  has 
been  agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission  to  correct 
any  such  Inconsistencies. 

enhancement  projects 
Sec  202  After  the  approval  of  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan,  the  State  or 
the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission 
may  submit  project  proposals  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
such  manner  and  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
prescribe.  Such  application  shall  Include  at 
least — 

( 1 )  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  estimates 
of  the  proposed  enhancement  project.  In- 
cluding estimates  of  both  the  capital  con- 
struction costs  of  the  project  and  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  costs  after  commence- 
ment of  the  project: 

(2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  project.  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  Impacts 
on  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource;   and 

(C)  a  projection  of  the  expected  Impacts 
on  each  type  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing: 

(3)  evidence  that  the  State,  the  North- 
west Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  or  Treaty 
Tribe,  acting  through  its  chosen  agency  or 
agencies,  has  obtained  or  is  likely  to  obtain 
any  necessary  titles  to.  Interests  in.  rights- 
of-way  over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use  of 
the  relevant  land; 

(4)  an  analysis  of.  and  supporting  data 
for.  the  economic  and  biological  Integrity 
and  viability  of  the  project:  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  de- 
termine is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
posed project  is  consistent  with  the  ap- 
proved enhancement  plan  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

APPROVAL    AND    TONDING    OF    PROJECTS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  approve  any 
project  that  is  consistent  with  the  approved 
enhancement  plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  promptly  notify  the  State, 
the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission. 
and  upon  request  any  other  Interested 
party  of  the  approval  of  a  project  and  the 
amount  of  funding  made  available  under 
this  title  for  such  project. 

(b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  en- 
hancement projects  funded  annually  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  50  percent  of  the 


total  amount  expended  for  such  projects, 
except  that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply 
to  projects  proposed  by  the  Northwest  In- 
dian Fisheries  Commission.  The  State  share 
may  include  both  real  and  personal  property 
and  shall  Include  such  amounts  spent  by 
the  State,  after  July  1,  1977,  for  enhance- 
ment projects  consistent  with  this  Act  and 
the  plan  Title  to.  or  other  Interest  In.  such 
property  shall  remain  within  the  State. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  will  be  paid  In  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  consistent  with  this  Act 
and  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

REVIEW    OF    ENHANCEMENT    PROJECTS 

Sec  204.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall  establish,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  State  and  the  Northwest  In- 
dian Fisheries  Commission,  a  system  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  on  a  continuing  basis 
all  enhancement  projects  for  which  funds 
have  been  distributed  under  this  title,  and 
may  discontinue  or  'suspend  distribution  of 
all  or  part  of  the  funds  if  any  project  Is  not 
being  cariied  out  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  comprehensive  enhancement  plan 
and  this  Act. 

AtTTHORIZ.ATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  205.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
not  to  exceed  the  following  sums: 

(1)  $42,000,000  for  enhancement  projects, 
to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  years  from 
October  1,  1981:   and 

(2)  $30,500,000  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  where  necessary,  of  en- 
hancement projects  authorized  under  this 
title,  to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8 
years  following  completion  of  each  such 
project. 

If  the  State  and  the  Northwest  Indian  Fish- 
eries Commission  fall  to  submit  a  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan  as  described  in 
this  title  to  the  Secretary  within  18  month.s 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  .^ct.  the 
Secretary  may  revert  all  moneys  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  section  to  the  United 
States  Treasury. 

TITLE  III— COLUMBIA  RIVER  RESOURCE 
ENHANCEMENT  AND  HABITAT  MAINTE- 
NANCE 

Sec.  301.  (a)  AuTHORrry. — The  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  author- 
ized to  establish  a  program  to  provide  grants 
for  projects  for  the  enhaiicement  of  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River  drainage  basin. 

lb)  Plan, — Any  such  project  must  be  in 
accordance  with  a  comprehen.sive  plan  that 
is  developed  and  agreed  to  by  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  within  18 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  provided  in  this 
title,  the  States  shall  solicit  and  consider 
the  comments  and  views  of  interested  com- 
mercial and  recreational  fishermen  in  de- 
veloping the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan. 

(c)  SCOPE — The  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan,  and  any  revisions,  amendments, 
or  modifications  of  such  plan,  shall  describe 
all  enhancement  projects  in  the  area,  and 
associated  stocking  policies  (when  relevant). 
Including  any  related  research  necessary  to 
such  enhancement,  aiilicipated  by  the  State, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
for  a  period  of  at  least  5  years 

(d)  Standards — The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  shall  Include  such  stand- 
ards. Including  restrictions  or  conditions  as 
are  necessary  to  assure  that  any  project  in- 
cluded in  the  plan  contributes  toward  the 
balanced  and  Integrated  development  of  the 
salmon   and  steelhead  resources  of  the  Co- 
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lumbla  River  drainage  basin.  Such  standards 
shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  provi- 
sions designed  to — 

(1)  assure  that  all  commercial  and  rec- 
reational fishermen  and  the  Columbia 
River  Treaty  Tribes  within  the  area  encom- 
passed by  the  comprehensive  enhancement 
plan  and  the  fishery  conservation  zone  ad- 
jacent to  the  State  and  the  State  of  Oregon 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  the  salmon  resources  tlevclop- 
ment; 

(2)  minimize  significant  adverse  inter- 
action between  naturally  spawning  and 
artificially  propagated  stocks; 

(3)  ensure  that  all  projects  Included  with- 
in the  plan  are  designed  to  complement  the 
contribution  of  sound  State.  Federal,  and 
tribal  enhancement  and  mitigation  uctlvl- 
tles; 

(4)  ensure  that  all  projects  inc.uded  with- 
in the  plan  are  economically  and  biologically 
sound  and  supported  by  adequate  scientific 
research;   and 

(5)  assure  that  all  projects  incluciei  with- 
in the  plan  achieve  significant  benefits  rel- 
ative to  the  overall  cost  of  each  such  project. 

(e)  Approval. —  (1)  The  Secretary  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  review  the 
comprehensive  plan  and  approve  such  plan 
within  120  days  of  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
plan  if  such  plan  is  found  to  be  coiisistent 
with  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law.  Ii 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  :he  Inte- 
rior find  that  such  plan  is  not  In  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  other  ap- 
plicable law.  he  shall  return  such  plan  to 
the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon.  :inc;  the  Co- 
lumbia River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission. 

(2)  Upon  receiving  the  plan,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall — 

(A)  publish  a  notice  In  the  Federal 
Register  of  the  availability  of  the  p.an; 

(B)  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  the  Attorney  General. 
the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Bonneville  Powi.'r  Ad- 
niinistrallon.  and.  upon  request,  to  any 
other  interested  person  or  group,  and  solicit 
and  consider  the  comments  and  views  of 
such  persons  or  entitles,  with  respect  to 
the  plan. 

(C)  undertake  a  biological  and  technical 
review  of  the  plan,  in  consultation  with  in- 
dividuals knowledgeable  with  regard  to  the 
salmon  and  steelhead  resources  of  the  con- 
servation area; 

(Di  provide  a  copy  of  the  plan  to  and  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  such  plan  on  any  interna- 
tional fisheries;  and 

(E)  determine  whether  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission,  acting 
through  Its  chosen  agency  or  agencies,  have 
the  authority  to  carry  out  the  plan  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act.  and  any  standards 
included  within  the  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan. 

(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  not  approve  a  comprehensive 
enhancement  plan  submitted  by  the  State, 
the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Columbia  River 
Inter-Tribal  Plsh  Commission  unless  the 
State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the  Colum- 
bia River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish  Commission 
agree  not  to  undertake  any  salmon  or  steel- 
head enhancement  project,  using  funds  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  title  or  otherwise, 
that  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan. 

'f)  Steelhead —The  comprehensive  en- 
hancement plan  as  it  relates  to  steelhead 
Shall  seek  to  minimize  the  harvest  of  steel- 
head by  nonrecreational  fishing  and  shall  be 
designed  to— 

(1)  ensure  that  salmon  enhancement 
projects  Included  In  the  plan  do  not  have 
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significant    adverse    impacts    on    important 
steelhead  stocks; 

(2)  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  steelhead 
enhancement  projects  included  in  the  plan 
accrue  solely  to  recreational  fisheries:  and 

(3)  encourage  the  Columbia  River  Treaty 
Tribes  to  forego  or  limit  their  nonrecrea- 
tional fishing  for  steelhead.  either  by  en- 
hancement, management,  or  selective  har- 
vest techniques,  in  return  for  the  salmon 
enhancement  projects  embodied  in  the  com- 
prehensive enhancement  plan  that  will  re- 
place any  resultant   tribal  losses. 

(g)  Review.  MoDiricATioN.  Amendments. 
OB  Revisions. — The  comprehensive  plan  shall 
be  reviewed  periodically.  The  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  State,  the  State 
of  Oregon,  or  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trl- 
bal Fish  Commission  may  request  a  review, 
modification,  or  revision  of  the  plan  at  any 
time.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  withdraw  approval  of  the  plan 
if  they  find  that  (1)  the  plan  or  its  imple- 
mentation is  not  consistent  with  the  Act. 
and  (2)  no  modification  or  revision  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  State  and  the  Columbia 
River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission  to  cor- 
rect any  such  Inconsistencies.  Any  revision 
or  modification  of  the  plan,  developed  and 
agreed  to  by  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish 
Commission,  shall  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
within  45  days  of  receipt  of  the  proposed 
revision  or  modification,  if  such  revision  or 
modification  is  in  conformity  with  this  Act 
and  other  applicable  law. 

enhancement  projects 

Sec.  302.  After  the  approval  of  the  compre- 
hensive enhancement  plan,  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  or  the  Columbia  River  In- 
ter-Trlbal Fish  Commission  may  submit  proj- 
ect proposals  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Such 
application  shall  Include  at  least — 

(1 )  plans,  specifications,  and  cost  estimates 
of  the  proposed  enhancement  project,  includ- 
ing estim.ites  of  both  the  capital  construction 
costs  of  the  project  and  the  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  after  commencement  of 
the  project: 

(2)  the  enhancement  goals  that  are  sought 
to  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  project,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  affected  stocks; 

(B)  an  analysis  of  the  expected  Impacts  on 
the  salmon  and  steelhead  resource:  and 

(C)  a  projection  of  the  expected  Impacts 
on  each  type  of  commercial  and  recreational 
fishing; 

(3)  evidence  that  the  State,  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Fish 
Commission  or  Columbia  River  Treaty  T^ibe. 
actlne  through  its  chosen  agency  or  agencies, 
has  obtained  or  is  likely  to  obtain  any  nec- 
essary titles  to.  Interests  in,  rights-of-way 
over,  or  licenses  covering  the  use  of  the  rel- 
evant land: 

(41  an  analysis  of.  and  supoortlng  data  for. 
the  economic  and  biological  integrity  and 
viability  of  <he  protect;  and 

(5)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tarv  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  deter- 
mine is  necessary  to  assure  that  the  oroposed 
project  is  consistent  with  the  apnroved  en- 
hancement plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

APPROVAL  AND  FtTNDINC  OP  PROJECTS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  approve  anv  project 
that  Is  consistent  with  the  approved  en- 
hancement plan  and  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  promptly  notify  the  State,  the 
State  of  Oregon,  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Fish  Commission.  Tribal  Fisheries 
Commission,  and  upon  request  any  other  In- 
terested party  of  the  approval  of  a  project 


and  the  amount  of  funding  made  available 
under  this  title  for  such  project. 

(b)  The  total  Federal  share  of  all  enhance- 
ment projects  funded  annually  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  expended  for  such  projects,  except 
that  this  limitation  shall  not  apply  to  proj- 
ects proposed  by  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Trlbal  Pish  Commission.  The  State  and  the 
State  of  Oregon  share  may  include  both  real 
and  personal  property  and  shall  include  such 
amounts  spent  by  the  State  or  the  State  of 
Oregon  after  July  1,  1977.  for  enhancement 
projects  consistent  with  this  Act  and  the 
plan.  Title  to.  or  other  interest  in,  such  prop- 
erty shall  remain  within  the  State. 

(C)  The  Federal  share  shall  be  paid  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  consistent  with  thu  Act 
and  the  goals  of  the  comprehensive  plan. 

REVIEW  OF  ENHANCEMENT  PROJECTS 

Sec  304.  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  establish,  in  consultation 
with  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Plsh  Commis- 
sion, a  system  to  monitor  and  evaluate  on  a 
continuing  basis  all  enhancement  projecte 
for  which  funds  have  been  distributed  under 
this  title,  and  may  discontinue  or  suspend 
distribution  of  all  or  part  of  the  funds  if 
any  project  is  not  being  carried  out  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  comprehensive 
enhancement  plan  and  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  305.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
not  to  exceed  the  following  sums: 

fl)  $20,000,000  for  enhancement  project*, 
to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8  vears  from 
October  1,  1981;  and 

(2)  $10,000,000  for  operation,  maintenance 
and  monitoring,  where  necessary,  of  en- 
hancement projects  authorized  under  thl« 
title,  to  be  available  over  a  period  of  8 
years  following  completion  of  each  such 
project. 

If  the  State,  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  the 
Columbia  River  Inter-Trlbal  Plsh  Commis- 
sion fall  to  submit  a  comprehensive  enhance- 
ment plan  as  described  in  this  title  to  the 
Secretary  within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
revert  all  moneys  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  section  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
TITLE  rV — COMMERCIAL  FISHING  FLEET 
ADJUSTMENT 
FLEET  ADJUSTMENT  PRCXJRAM 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary,  upon  approval 
of  a  program  submitted  pursuant  to  section 
403  of  this  title,  is  authorized  to  distribute 
Federal  funds  to  the  State,  subject  to  the 
standards,  conditions,  and  restrictions  set 
forth  In  this  title,  for  the  purchase  of  com- 
mercial fishing  and  charter  vessels,  gear,  and 
licenses  by  the  State  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  Title  to  any  ressel  or  other  personal 
property  purchased  under  a  State  program 
approved  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  vest  upon 
purchase  In  the  State.  If  the  State  sells 
such  vessels  or  other  property,  title  may 
pass  in  accordance  with  such  sale. 

STANDARDS 

Sec  402.  The  State  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  program  plan  within  3  months 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  de- 
signed to — 

(1)  provide  incentives  for  early  retirement 
of  licenses,  or  early  sale  of  vessels  and  gear: 

(2)  set  aside  specific  allocations  of  funds 
for  each  gear  type  to  achieve  the  specific 
fieet  reductions  provided  for  in  the  program: 
and 

(3)  obtain  an  effective  and  expeditious  re- 
duction in  the  overall  fishing  capacity  of  and 
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the  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  in  the 
non-Indian  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
fishing  fleets  in  the  conservation  area. 


REVIEW  BY  the  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  undcr  this  scction  Shall  not  be  used  for  any 

Sec  404.   (a)   The  Secretary  shall  conduct      navigational  Improvement  or  other  modlflca- 
a  continuing  review  of  the  State  program  to 


tlon  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
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Marcias  resulted  in  an  even  larger  whirl- 
wind of  strife  and  slaughter.  Between 

1Q79      onH        1Q7Q         i-vi'oi-      /->no_fhi..W       nf      tVia 


SEC  3.  The  proviso  in  section  1  of  the  Act  (c)  The  37.950  square-foot  Improved  real 
of  November  8.  1978.  is  amended  to  read  as  estate  ("Fourth  and  Silver  P^^^g^UtT) 
follows:    ■'Provided.   That    the    tract   nf   land ^,- ♦,...,..,„    ^ ._.^    „   .°.  T"  "  '  .' 
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tbe  number  of  vessels  and  licenses  in  the 
non-Indian  commercial  and  charter  salmon 
fishing  fleets  in  the  conservation  area. 

PROGRAM    APPROVAL 

Sec.  403  (a)  The  State  shall  submit  Its 
program  and  submit  revisions,  modifications, 
or  amendments  to  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  standards  established  pursuant  to 
section  402  and  in  such  manner  and  form  as 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  Prior  to  approving  such  program  or 
any  revision,  modification  or  amendment. 
and  authorizing  Federal  funds  t->  be  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  ir  s  .itle.  the  Sec- 
retary must  find  that — 

( 1 )  the  State,  acting  through  Its  chosen 
agency  or  agencies,  has  authority  to  carry 
out  a  commercial  and  charter  vessel  fleet  re- 
duction program  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title; 

(2i  the  State  program  prohibits  the  pur- 
chase of  any  fishing  vessel  unless  all  State 
commercial  and  charter  salmon  fishing 
licenses  attached  to  the  vessel  are  also  sold 
to  the  State; 

(3)  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  from  the  State  any 
vessel  which  that  person  or  a  member  of 
that  person's  Immediate  family  had  previ- 
ously sold  to  the  State; 

1 4 1  the  State  program  provides  that  no 
person  may  purchase  any  vessel  sold  to  the 
State  pursuant  to  the  program  and  use  such 
vessel  for  commercial  or  charter  salmon  fish- 
ing in  the  conservation  area,  unless  State  law 
provides  the  use  of  such  vessel  could  not 
result  in  any  additional  flshlng  effort  In  the 
non-Indian  flshlng  fleet: 

1 5)  the  State  program  provides  for  pur- 
chase of  vessels  and  gear  at  their  fair  market 
value; 

<6i  the  State  program  provides  for  the  re- 
duction of  salmon  fishing  licenses,  through 
purchase  of  such  licenses  at  their  fair  market 
value,  and  the  use  of  bonuses  and  schedules 
to — 

fAi  secure  an  early  retirement  from  the 
salmon  fishery; 

(Bi  recognize  productiveness  If  the  com- 
mercial harvesters  using  a  gear  type  wish 
that  gear  types  specific  allocation  of  funds 
to  recognize   productiveness;   and 

(C»  recognize  passenger-carrying  capacity 
for  charter  fishing  licenses; 

(7i  the  State  proeram  provides  for  the 
purchase  of  only  salmon  flshlng  licenses 
from  outstanding  marginally  productive 
commercial  salmon  fishermen; 

(8 1  the  State  maintains  a  moratorium,  or 
similar  program,  to  preclude  the  issuance  of 
new  commercial  and  charter  salmon  flshlng 
licenses  as  of  the  effective  date  of  this  Act; 
and 

(9)  the  State  has  established  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  operation  of  the  fleet  reduction 
program  that  Includes  individual  accounts 
for  each  gear  type  and  that  any  moneys  re- 
ceived bv  the  State  or  its  agents  from  the 
resale  of  anv  fishing  vessel  or  gear  purchased 
under  the  program  fA)  shall  be  placed  In 
such  revolving  fund,  (Bt  shall,  for  at  least 
3  years  from  the  date  of  the  program's  in- 
ception be  placed  in  the  appropriate  gear 
type  account,  and  (C)  shall  be  used  exclu- 
slvelv  to  purchase  commercial  fishing  and 
charter  vessel.s.  eear  and  licences  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(ci  The  Secretary  shall  aoprove  each  pro- 
gram within  90  davs  of  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  proeram  If  found  to  be  consistent 
with  this  Act  and  other  applicable  law.  Tf 
the  Secretary  finds  that  such  program  Is  not 
In  conformity  with  fhe  provisions  of  this 
Act  or  other  applicable  law.  he  shall  return 
such  program  to  the  State  with  recommenda- 
tions Anv  revision,  modification,  or  amend- 
ment to  the  program  shall  be  approved 
within  30  davs  of  receipt  unless  found  to  be 
inconalatent  with  this  Act  or  other  appli- 
cable law. 


REVIEW    BY    THE   SECRETARY    OF    COMMERCE 

Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  State  program  to 
determine  whether  the  program  remains 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
the  provisions  of  this  title.  Such  review  shall 
include  a  biennial  audit  of  the  records  of 
the  State  program. 

(bt  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  pro- 
gram or  the  administration  thereof  is  no 
longer  In  compliance  with  this  title,  he  shall 
reduce  or  discontinue  distribution  of  funds 
under  this  title,  or  take  other  appropriate 
action. 

(c)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  money 
provided  to  the  State  or  obtained  by  the 
State  from  the  resale  of  any  fishing  vessel 
or  gear  purchased  under  the  program  is  not 
being  used  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  recover  such 
moneys  from  the  fund  and  place  such 
moneys  in  the  United  States  Treasury, 

FLEET   MOBILITY 

Sec,  405.  The  Secretary  In  coordination 
with  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coun- 
cil In  Its  salmon  management  plan  shall  en- 
sure that  the  fishing  effort  reduction  that 
results  from  the  fleet  adjustment  program 
of  this  title  and  the  license  moratorium  of 
the  State  of  Washington  Is  not  replaced  by 
new  flshlng  effort  from  outside  the  State  of 
Wstsblngton. 

AtrrHOHIZATION   or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  406.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary,  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title.  $50,- 
000.000  which  shall  be  available  over  a  period 
of  5  years  from  October  1,  1980:  Provided. 
That  no  more  than  $25,000,000  Is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  In  any  one  fiscal  year. 
TITLE    V— MISCELLANEOUS 

REGtrt-ATIONS 

Sec.  501.  The  Secretary  may  promulgate 
such  regulations,  In  accordance  with  section 
553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  a.s  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act, 

REPORTS 

Sec.  502,  The  State,  the  Northwest  Indian 
Fisheries  Commission,  the  State  of  Oregon, 
and  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  Secretai^'  an 
annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act  or  any  other  relevant 
report  requested  by  such  Secretary. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  503.  Nothing  to  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(1)  to  diminish  either  Federal,  State,  or 
tribal  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights  In 
the  field  of  resource  enhancement  and  man- 
agement, or  control  of  water  resources,  sub- 
merged lands,  or  navigable  waters;  nor  to 
limit  the  authority  of  Congress  to  authorize 
and  fund  projects;  or 

(2)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repealing 
any  existing  applicable  law. 

AtrrHORlZATION    OF    ADDITIONAL    APPROPRIATION 

Sec.  504.  In  addition  to  other  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  contained  In  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  beginning  October  1,  1980,  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  fisheries  port  facilities  in 
the  State  of  Oregon.  Such  facilities  shaJl  be 
primarily  Intended  to  accommodate  fisheries 
other  than  salmon  The  Secretary  shall  obli- 
gate such  funds  for  projects  proposed  by 
units  of  State  or  local  government.  Indian 
tribes,  or  private  nonprofit  entitles,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  of  Oregon  In  consulta- 
tion "'1th  the  National  Marin?  Fisheries  Serv- 
ice and  the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  assure  that  projects  under  this 
section  are  Integrated  with  planning  and  as- 
sistance under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic   Development    Act,    Funds    available 


under  this  section  shall  not  be  used  for  any 
navigational  Improvement  or  other  modifica- 
tion of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr,  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed, 

Mr,  JACKSON,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair 
on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ma- 
jority leader,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-420.  appoints  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana I  Mr.  Baucusi  to  attend  the  Mexico- 
United  States  Interparliamentary  Con- 
ference to  be  held  in  Washington,  D,C., 
May  5-8,  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  No.  12169. 
dated  October  26,  1979.  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  serve  on  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council :  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  iMr.  Jackson  i.  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Pell), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Stone), 
the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  (Mr,  Dan- 
FORTH  > .  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr,  BoscHwiTz> , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leader-,,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-42,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference, 
to  be  held  in  San  Diego.  Calif..  May  23- 
27.  1980:  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'  Mr.  Baucus>  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr,  Hayakawa)  , 


THREE  BRUTAL  AFRICAN  REGIMES: 
NEED  FOR  GENOCIDE  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr,  PROXMIRE,  Mr,  President,  with- 
in the  last  year,  three  of  Africa's  most 
brutal  regimes  have  fallen.  Amin  of 
Uganda.  Marcias  of  Equatorial.  Guinea, 
and  Bokassa  of  the  Central  African  Em- 
pire were  each  forcefully  swept  from 
power.  The  period  of  strife  and  cruelty 
which  characterized  their  respective 
reigns  has  appropriately  been  termed 
season  of  the  Caesars.  Though  that  sea- 
son has  now  ended,  the  crimes  of  these 
despots  caused  charges  of  mass  murder 
and  genocide  to  be  raised  which  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Bokassa.  the  most  recent  of  the  three 
tyrannts  to  be  toppled,  ruthlessly  sup- 
pressed any  hint  of  ooposition  from 
within  the  Central  African  Empire.  It  is 
alleged  that  he  personally  took  part  in 
the  massacre  of  more  than  100  school- 
children in  1979,  Amnesty  International 
reports  that  when  protests  developed 
that  same  year,  nearly  500  demonstra- 
tors were  killed  by  Bokassa's  forces. 
Hundreds  of  innocent  victims  were 
butchered  during  his  3-year  rule. 

In   Equatorial   Guinea,   the   reign   of 
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Marcias  resulted  in  an  even  larger  whirl- 
wind of  strife  and  slaughter.  Between 
1972  and  1979.  over  one-third  of  the 
country's  people  fled  or  were  killed.  Tens 
of  thousands  were  murdered.  Thousands 
of  others  were  arbitrarily  arrested  and 
subjected  to  forced  labor.  Although  Mar- 
cias directed  his  cruelty  toward  the  Bubi 
ethnic  group,  in  particular,  few  groups 
were  spared  his  terror. 

The  darkest  and  bloodiest  hours  in 
recent  African  history,  however,  came 
during  Amin's  8-year  reign  of  terror. 
Evidence  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions suggests  that  250.000  were  killed 
while  thousands  more  fled  into  exile.  One 
prominent  Ugandan  provided  this  grim 
account  of  life  under  Amin: 

Arrests  without  warrant,  detention  with- 
out trial,  confiscation  of  property  of  Ugan- 
dans, beatings  which  follow  every  arrest  at 
night  and  sometimes  resulting  In  death  are 
the  pattern  of  life  in  Uganda. 

The  crimes  of  Amin,  like  those  of  Mar- 
cias and  Bokassa.  will  haunt  the  African 
people  for  some  time  to  come. 

This  Senate  must  act  while  the  mem- 
ory of  recent  events  is  still  fresh  in  our 
minds.  The  destructive  powers  of  a  state 
must  be  restrained  by  a  strong  body  of 
international  law.  The  Genocide  Con- 
vention seeks  to  address  this  problem.  It 
is  imperative  that  we  seriously  consider 
and  act  at  long,  long  last  on  this  con- 
vention. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R,  6839  AND  H.R,  6615 
TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  B"X11D.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — these  requests 
having  been  cleared  with  the  minority — 
that  at  such  time  as  H.R.  6839  and  H.R, 
6615  arrive  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  they 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further  dis- 
position. 

Mr.  BELLI.ION.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  on  the  minority  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Nos.  713  and  716. 

Mr.  BELJJVION.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
been  informed  that  these  items  have 
been  cleared  for  passage  on  the  minori- 
ty side,  and  we  have  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CIBOLA  NATIONAL  FOREST 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  3928)  to  amend  the  act  of 
November  8,  1978  <92  Stat.  3095) ,  to  des- 
ignate certain  Cibola  National  Forest 
lands  as  additions  to  the  Sandia  Moun- 
tain Wilderness.  N,  Mex,.  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Commitee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  on  page  3,  beginning  with 
line  3.  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  November 
8^  1978,  is  amended  by  changing  "$12  000  - 
000"  to  "$20,000,000". 


Sec.  3.  The  proviso  In  section  I  of  the  Act 
of  November  8,  1978,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ■'Provided,  That  the  tract  of  land 
described  In  this  section  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Cibola  National  Forest  until  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  city  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  has  acquired  an 
option  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  contain- 
ing approximately  640  acres  located  im- 
mediately to  the  west  of  such  tract  for  open 
space  or  city  park  use:  And  provided  further. 
That  If  such  option  Is  not  exercised  the  tract 
of  land  described  in  this  section  shall  no 
longer  be  included  within  the  exterior 
boundaries  of  the  Cibola  National  Forest." 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  H.R. 
3928  would  authorize  the  expansion  of 
the  Sandia  Mountain  Wilderness  in  Al- 
buquerque. N.  Mex. 

This  land,  some  6,423  acres,  is  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  current 
wilderness  area.  It  is  sheer  rock  face, 
dropping  down  to  foothills  immediately 
below.  The  single  private  owner  has  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  sell  this  property 
and  the  city  of  Albuquerque  has  pur- 
chased 640  acres  of  land  to  contribute  to 
the  wilderness.  In  fact  the  city  of  i»lbu- 
querque  feels  so  strongly  about  preserv- 
ing the  baseline  of  the  mountains  above 
which  no  more  development  will  take 
place,  that  it  has  taken  a  2-year  option 
on  the  property  to  insulate  the  Federal 
Government  from  additional  costs  due  to 
inflation.  As  a  good-faith  gesture,  the 
city  has  gone  so  far  as  to  pledge  the  city 
parking  garage  as  consideration  for  the 
option  should  it  not  be  exercised. 

This  portion  of  the  Elena  Galleg(5s 
grant,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Sandia 
Mountains,  forms  a  beautiful  natural 
backdrop  for  the  city  which  all  the  res- 
idents can  enjoy. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  in- 
sure that  future  generations  will  be  able 
to  anpreciate  the  enchantment  of  the 
Sandia's. 

I  ask  that  the  option  agreement  be- 
tween the  Albuquerque  Academy  and  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

The  option  agreement  is  as  follows : 
Op-noN  Agreement 

Albuquerque  Academy,  a  New  Mexico 
non-proflt  corporation.  ("Academy")  and 
City  of  Albuquerque,  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion. ("City")  mutually  agree: 

1  .    ACADEMY    PROPERTIES 

Academy  owTis  the  following  described  real 
estate  located  In  Bernalillo  County,  New 
Mexico; 

"That  portion  of  the  Elena  Gallegos  Grant 
lying  east  of  the  west  boundaries  of  Sections 
35,  25,  24  and  13,  Til,  N,  R  <'  E.  NMPM,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  8,  101  21  acres." 

Said  real  estate  is  shown  on  the  topo- 
graphic map  attached  hereto  as  Exhibit  A  to 
consist,  for  purposes  of  this  agreement,  of 
Parcel  D  (6,153  acresi  .  Camp  Site  (270  acres). 
Parcel  A  (828  58  acres).  Parcel  C  (639.87 
acres),  and  Parcel  B  (209  76  acres). 

2.    city    PROPERTIES 

city  owns  the  following  described  parcels 
of  real  estate  located  In  Bernalillo  County, 
New  Mexico; 

(a)  the  49,14-acre  tract  of  vacant  land 
("Airport  Site")  more  particularly  described 
in  Exhibit  B  attached  hereto; 

(b)  The  1.6953-acre  tract  of  vacant  land 
("Sunshine  Y  Property")  more  particularly 
described  In  Exhibit  C  attached  hereto:  and 


(c)  The  37,950  square-foot  Improved  real 
estate  ("Fourth  and  Silver  Parking  Facility") 
more  particularly  described  Exhibit  D  at- 
tached hereto. 

3.   OPTION 

In  consideration  for  and  contingent  upon 
City's  payment  to  Academy  of  the  option  fee 
( pursuant  to  paragraph  4  and  6  below) , 
Academy  hereby  grants  to  City  an  option 
(pursuant  to  paragraph  5,  6.  7  and  8  (be- 
low) to  purchase  from  Academy  fee  simple 
ownership  of  Academy  Parcels  A.  B.  C.  and 
D  scenic  easement  rights  in  the  Academy 
Camp  Site  Parcel. 

4.  OPTION    FEE 

The  option  fee  Is  in  the  amount  of  II.- 
600.500.  is  payable  at  City's  election  In  the 
form  of  a)  cash  (U.S.  currency),  or  b)  (1) 
conveyance  by  warranty  deed,  together  with 
ALTA  Owners  Title  Insurance  Policy 
(Standard  Form  F-1970  Amended  10-17  70), 
insuring  Academy's  title  to  the  Fourth  and 
Silver  Parking  Facility  property  In  the 
amount  of  the  option  fee  and  subject  only 
To  encumbrance  exceptions  agreed  to  by 
Academy  in  writing,  of  fee  simple  title  to 
CItys  Fourth  and  Sliver  Parking  Facility 
property,  together  with  all  improvements 
and  fixtures  thereon,  and  (11)  assignment  to 
Academy  of  all  of  City's  rights  (including 
rents  receivable  as  prorated  to  date  of  de- 
livery i  of  City's  Lessor's  Interest  in  and  to 
said  parking  facility,  subject  however  to 
rights  of  Lessees  under  existing  parking 
rental  agreements  with  City  Payment  of  the 
option  fee  shall  be  made  within  30  days  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  agreement 

In  the  event  that  City  elects  to  pay  Acad- 
emy the  option  fee  by  means  of  alternative 
bi  above,  the  required  policy  of  title  insur- 
ance shall  be  Issued  by  US  Life  Title  Com- 
pany of  Albuquerque,  the  conveyance  shall 
be  closed  by  U.S.  Title  Company  of  Albu- 
querque, property  taxes  if  any.  rents 
receivable  and  utilities  shall  be  pro-rated 
to  closing,  normal  closing  fees  shall  be 
divided  by  the  parties  equally,  possession 
shall  be  delivered  to  Academy  at  closing,  and 
closing  shall  occur  no  later  than  30  days 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement 
Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  agreement 
a)  City  shall  obtain  for  and  deliver  to  Acad- 
emy U.S.  Life  "ntle  Company's  commitment 
to  issue  the  above  title  policy,  and  b)  Acad- 
emy shall  thereafter  notify  City  In  writing 
of  any  objection  by  Academy  to  any  excep- 
tions shown  in  such  commitment  to  be  un- 
acceptable to  Academy,  and  in  case  of  such 
notice  of  objection  City  shall  prior  to  clos- 
ing of  the  option  fee  payment  either  cause 
such  unacceptable  exception  to  be  removed 
or  this  agreement  shall  be  terminated. 

5.  TERMS  OF  OPTION 

The  terms  of  the  option  are  as  follows: 

a.  The  period  of  the  option  is  for  two  years 
from  the  date  of  payment  of  the  option  fee 

b.  Notice  of  exercise  of  the  option  shall  be 
written  notice  delivered  to  Academy  at  6400 
Wyoming  Blvd.,  N  E,,  Albuquerque  New 
Mexico,  before  expiration  of  the  option 
period, 

c.  The  option  to  purchase  fee  simple  own- 
ership of  Parcels  A,  B,  C,  and  D  may  be  ex- 
ercised as  to  Parcels  A,  B,  C,  and  D  only  as 
a  single,  combined  parcel.  The  option  to 
purchase  the  scenic  easement  In  the  Camp 
Site  Parcel  Is  contingent  upon  exercise  of 
the  option  as  to  Parcels  A,  B,  C,  and  D 

d.  The  total  purchase  price  of  Parcels  A. 
B,  C,  and  D  and  the  scenic  easement  In  the 
Camp  Site  Parcel  is  $24,500  OOO  The  purchase 
price  of  Parcels  A.  B  and  D  is  $17,690,000,  The 
purchase  price  of  the  scenic  easement  In  the 
Camp  Site  Parcel  is  $1,100,000  The  purchase 
price  of  Parcel  C  Is  $5,710,000. 

e  The  purchase  price  for  Parcel  C  Is  pay- 
able In  cash  (US  currency)  or  a  combination 
of  cash  (U.S.  currency)  and  any  or  all  of  the 
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properties  at  values  described  in  paragraph 
5f.  In  the  event  of  exercise  of  the  option, 
the  option  fee  of  81,600,500  shall  be  deducted 

from    thA   niirrhn.t;p    nrinp   {'\f   Parrpl    C\ 


unless  Change  of  said  location  Is  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  parties, 

k.  Academy's  conveyance  of  Parcels  A,  B, 


3   East.  Section  33.  Albuquerque,   BernalUlo 
County,  New  Mexico,  containing  49.4*  acres. 
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ate  for  another  wild  river  or  In  a  National      ments  should   be   reviewed   by   the   regional     described    herein    as    may    be    necessary    to 
Recreation  Area,  attorney.  accomplish  such  objectives. 
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properties  at  values  described  in  paragraph 
5f.  In  the  event  of  exercise  of  the  option, 
the  option  fee  of  SI. 600, 500  shall  be  deducted 
from  the  purchase  price  of  Parcel  C. 

f.  Payment  of  the  purchase  price  may  it 
City's  election  be  paid  In  part  by  conveyance 
to  Academy  of  the  Airport  Site  at  a  value 
of  $2,470,500.  and  or  of  the  Sunshine  Y  Prop- 
erty at  a  value  of  $675,000.  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  the  total  purchase  price  being  pay- 
able in  cash  lUS.  currency)  In  full  at  clos- 
ing of  the  purchase. 

The  value  stated  above  of  the  Airport  Site 
IS  based  upon  th?  assumption  that  the  sub- 
ject property  wll  be  intersected  by  a  paved 
curbed  and  guttered  minor  arterial  street 
e.ntendlng  to  and  connecting  with  Gibson 
Blvd  If  this  condition  is  not  met.  the  value 
of  the  Airport  Site  will  be  $2,149,500. 

The  value  stated  above  of  the  Airport  Site 
IS  also  based  In  part  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  subject  property  Is  suitable  for  In- 
dustrial Park  I  IP  I  zoning.  If  the  Airport 
Site  is  not  zoned  I-P  at  closing  of  the  pur- 
chEuse.  then  notwithstanding  the  preceding 
portions  of  this  sub-paragraph  the  Airport 
sue  cannot  be  conveyed  by  City  as  part  pay- 
ment unless  agreed  to  in  writing  by  the 
.Academy 

The  portion  of  the  existing  alley  on  the 
Sunshine  Y  Property  located  along  the  east 
side  of  the  Sunshine  Building  shall  at  the 
option  of  Academy  be  vacated  prior  to  any 
conveyance  of  said  parcel  to  Academy  pur- 
suant to  this  agreement 

g  Part  payment  by  conveyance  of  the  Sun- 
shine Y  Property  and  or  the  Airport  Site 
shall  be  by  warranty  deed  accompanied  by 
ALTA  Owners  Title  Insurance  Policy  (Stand- 
ard Form  F-1970  Amended  10-17-70)  Insur- 
ing Academy's  title  to  such  property  (ies)  in 
the  amount(s)  of  the  above  value(s)  and 
subject  only  to  encumbrances  as  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  agreement  are  (i) 
shown  In  a  commitment  to  issue  such  own- 
er's policy!  Ies  I  obtained  for  Academy  by  City 
and  (ill  approved  In  writing  by  Academy  as 
acceptable  to  Academy. 

h  Academy  shall  at  the  dates  of  closing  of 
the  purchase  convey  Parcels  A.  B.  C.  and  D 
to  City  by  warranty  deed  subject  only  to  U.S. 
Patent  Reservations,  the  roadway  easement 
described  in  sub-paragraph  1  below,  the 
flood-control  easement  rights  described  in 
sub-paragraph  k  below,  and  any  other  en- 
cumbrances as  prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
thl.<-.  agreement  are  (1>  shown  In  a  current 
certified  abstract  of  title  obtained  for  City 
by  Academy  and  (11)  approved  in  writing  by 
CUy  as  acceptable  to  City. 

1  The  terms  of  the  scenic  easement  in  the 
Camp  Site  Parcel  shall  be  as  negotiated  by 
the  parties  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
agreement,  said  negotiation  to  follow  the 
federal  guidelines  and  sample  easement  at- 
tached hereto  as  Exhibit  E.  The  resulting 
easement  negotiated  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  shall  be  attached  to 
this  agreement  as  Exhibit  F.  and  shall  if  City 
exercises  Its  option  as  to  the  purchase  of  this 
easement,  be  executed  by  Academv  and  de- 
livered to  Cltv  at  closing  of  said  "purchase 

Failing  mutually  acceptable  negotiation  of 
the  terms  of  said  scenic  easement.  City  may 
elect  to  accept  and  enforce  this  option  agree- 
ment as  to  Parcels  A.  B.  C.  and  D  only  the 
option  fee  and  all  other  terms  of  this  agree- 

Ifn.",!  "^  '2  ^"^*'^"  ''■  ^  ^  ^"'l  °  remaining 
unchanged.  ° 

J  Regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  option 
agreement  includes  the  option  as  to  the 
scenic  easement  In  the  Camp  Site  Parcel  con- 
veyance Of  title  to  City  as  to  Parcels  A  and  C 

herlfron.'^"^''''  '°  Academy's  reservation 
therefrom  of  an  easement  across  said  parcels 

or  purposes  of  road-wav  access  to  anS  from 
wJ.h'"^,^"''  ^"^'''  S^'l  easement  shall  b^ 
camp  Site  Parcel  as  shown  on  Exhibit   A. 


unless  change  of  said  location  Is  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  parties. 

k.  Academy's  conveyance  of  Parcels  A,  B, 
C,  and  D  shall  include  an  appurtenant  ease- 
ment for  road-way  access  connecting  Parcels 
A.  B.  C.  and  D  to  Tramway  Boulevard.  The 
location  and  width  of  this  easement  shall  be 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  the 
location  being  such  as  not  unreasonably  to 
Interfere  with  potential  development  of  re- 
maining down-slope  Academy  land  and  the 
width  not  being  in  excess  of  that  required 
for  foreseeable  use  of  City  land  benefitted  by 
such  easement. 

1.  Parcels  C  and  A  shall  be  further  encum- 
bered to  the  extent  that  City  will,  if  neces- 
sary to  future  development  of  Academy  lands 
west  of  Parcel  C  and  east  of  Tramway  Bou- 
levard, grant  to  Academy  reasonable  ease- 
ments for  flood  control  purposes  and  for 
water  storage  facilities. 

m.  Closing  of  Parcel  C  shall  occur  within 
7  days  of  the  exercise  of  this  option  and 
closing  on  Parcels  A.  B,  and  D  and/or  the 
scenic  easement  on  the  Camp  Site  Parcel  may 
occur  at  any  time  within  60  days  after  the 
closing  on  Parcel  C,  provided  however,  if  the 
parties  fail  to  close  on  Parcels  A,  B  and  D 
within  said  time  period.  City  shall  at  the 
option  of  Academy  reconvey  Parcel  C  to 
Academy  in  exchange  for  the  consideration 
paid  pursuant  to  paragraph  5  e)  excluding 
the  option  fee  deduction. 

6.    ACCEPTANCE    AND    EFFECTrvB    DATE    OF   OPTION 
AGREEMENT 

The  effective  date  of  this  agreement  shall 
be  the  date  approved  by  the  City  Council  by 
resolution,  not  later  however  than  February 
15.  1980  (unless  an  extension  of  said  date  for 
acceptance  shall  be  granted  in  writing  by 
Academy),  and  provided  however  that  in  the 
event(s)  that  City  has  not  in  writing  ap- 
proved or  waived  possible  additional  encum- 
brances per  paragraph  5  h  above  or  Academy 
has  not  in  writing  approved  or  waived  en- 
cumbrances per  paragraphs  4  and  5  g  above 
by  such  date  of  approval  by  the  City  by  reso- 
lution, then  such  effective  date  shall  be  ex- 
tended, for  a  maximum  period  of  10  days, 
until  such  date  sis  such  written  approvals 
and/or  waivers  are  made,  and  failing  such 
approvals  and  or  waivers  within  said  10-day 
extension,  this  agreement  shall  not  be  effec- 
tive. This  10-day  extension  provision  shall 
apply  also  to  negotiation  of  the  scenic  ease- 
ment per  paragraph  5  i  above 

7.   ASSICNASn-lTY   AND   REVERTER 

The  parties'  rights  under  this  agreement 
are  freely  assignable  by  the  parties,  provided 
however  that  no  assignment  by  City  to  any 
party  other  than  to  the  United  States  of 
America  (for  national  forest  and  or  wilder- 
ness purposes)  may  be  made  without  Acad- 
emy's consent  unless  such  assignment  is  ex- 
pressly limited  to  rights  of  acquisition  solely 
for  public  open  space,  recreational  and  or 
conservation  purposes,  the  term  public  open 
space,  recreational  and  or  conservation  pur- 
poses being  described  in  Exhibit  G  attached 
hereto.  Furthermore,  any  lands  purchased  by 
City  hereunder  and  not  subsequently  con- 
veyed to  the  United  States  of  America  for  for- 
est or  wilderness  purposes  shall  be  subject  to 
Academy's  right  of  reverter  in  the  event  that 
City  (or  successor  to  City,  purchaser  from 
City,  or  grantee  or  assignee  of  City)  shall  dis- 
continue use  of  the  property  for  public  open 
space,  recreational,  or  conservation  purposes 

8.  StmviVORSHIP  OF  TERMS 

The  terms  of  this  agreement  shall  survive 
closing  of  purchase  under  this  agreement. 

Exhibit  B 
Legal  Description  Airport  Site 
Northwest  portion  of  the  Municipal  Addi- 
tion J?9,  Tract  A.  Township  10  North,  Range 


i  East,  Section  33,  Albuquerque,   Bernalillo 
County.  New  Mexico,  containing  49.4±  acres. 

Exhibit  C 
LtiGAL  Description  Sunshine  Y  Property 
Disposition  parcel  27-B.  being  all  of  Block 
15.  exclusive  of  three  lots  on  the  southeast 
corner  of  Central  Avenue  and  Second  Street 
on  which  the  Sunshine  Building  is  located 
and  exclusive  of  the  16  foot  alley  to  the  south 
of  these  lots.  Original  Townslte  of  Albuquer- 
que, In  the  City  of  Albuquerque,  County  of 
Bernalillo,  State  of  New  Mexico. 

Exhibit  D 
Legal  Description  FotjRTH  and  Silver  Park- 
ing Structure 
A  parcel  of  land  legally  described  as  Lots  16 
through  24  and  the  south  80  feet  of  Lots  13. 
14,  and  15.  Block  24.  Original  Townslte  of  Al- 
buquerque, Albuquerque,  Bernalillo  County, 
New  Mexico. 

Exhibit  E 
Title   5400 — Landowneeship 

If  the  amendment  of  terms  constitutes  a 
relinquishment  of  previously  purchased 
rights,  the  disposal  must  be  authorized  by 
laws  covering  exchange  and/or  the  sale  of 
surplus  Government  property. 

Refer  to  FSM  5483  7  for  guidelines  con- 
cerning amending  declarations  of  taking 
and  complaints. 

5442 — Title  Considerations.  The  general 
procedures  for  obtaining  adequate  title 
evidence  are  contained  in  FSM  5424.  Spe- 
cific concerns  are  identified  in  FSM  5442.1 
and  .2. 

5442  1— Level  of  Title  Perfection.  The 
same  level  of  title  perfection  used  for  fee  ac- 
quisition   is    required    for   partial    interests. 

5442  2~Mortgages.  Title  to  easements  can 
be  approved  subject  to  outstanding  mort- 
gages, deeds  of  trust  and  vendor's  lien  that 
meet  the  Attorney  General's  guidelines  as 
contained  in  FSM  5462  44b.  In  all  other 
cases,  mortgages  against  the  property  on 
which  the  partial  interest  is  being  acquired 
must  be  released  before  the  purchase  price 
can  be  paid. 

The  United  States  can  pay  the  escrow  fees 
charged  by  title  companies  to  process  clos- 
ings involving  the  simultaneous  release  of 
a  mortgage 

5443 — Partial  Interest  Conveyance  Docu- 
ments Acquisitions  of  mineral  rights  un- 
der National  Forest  surface  and  similar  par- 
tial interest  purchases  are  seldom  encoun- 
tered When  necessary  to  describe  the  estate, 
it  can  usually  be  defined  by  rights  or  in- 
terests reserved  In  previous  conveyances. 
The  documents  conveying  these  interests 
will  be  developed  on  a  case  by  case  basis  In 
cooperation  with  the  Regional  attorney. 

However,  legislation  enacted  since  1965 
has  resulted  in  the  Forest  Service  frequently 
acquiring  conservation  or  scenic  easements. 
The  estate  to  be  acquired  Is  generally  de- 
veloped in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  in 
the  authorizing  legislation  and  appropriate 
management  plans  'While  It  is  impossible  to 
use  a  standard  conservation  easement  deed 
for  all  situations,  there  are  several  general 
considerations   that   provide   gviidance. 

5443.1 — Scenic  or  Cons-'rvation  Easements. 
The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  owner  of 
property  encumbered  bv  an  ei.sement  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  holder,  as  well  as 
f^elr  respective  successors,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered in  the  abstract  They  are  governed  by 
the  easement  Instrument. 

Easement  Instruments  should  respond  to 
the  specific  needs  of  the  owner  and  holder 
In  the  light  of  concrete  objectives  aoolled 
to  particular  prooertv  An  easement  which  Is 
useful  for  a  wild  river  may  be  Inapproprt- 
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ate  for  another  wild  river  or  In  a  National 
Recreation  Area. 

It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  owner  and  the 
holder,  preferably  referred  to  as  the  grantor 
and  the  grantee,  are  specific  to  the  Instru- 
ment. The  general  law  provides  the  overall 
setting,  but  the  particular  rights  and  duties 
of  the  parties  are  spelled  out  in  the  instru- 
ment creating  the  easement.  The  grantee  has 
only  those  rights  and  duties  which  are  spelled 
out  in  that  document,  or  which  can  be  fairly, 
Inferred  from  it.  The  grantor's  land  use  ac- 
tivities are  limited  or  restricted  only  to  the 
extent  spelled  out  or  fairly  implied  by  the 
easement  document. 

Therefore,  the  easement  must  clearly  and 
specifically  state  the  rights  and  duUes  of  the 
respective  parties.  Acquisition  and  valuation 
or  management  and  enforcement  problems 
often  result  from  the  failure  of  the  ease- 
ment document  to  clearly  define  llie  rights 
and  duties  of  the  parties  In  the  present  and 
future. 

The  starting  point  of  an  adequate  ease- 
ment document  Is  a  thoughtful  plan  which 
rests  on  an  analysis  of  the  precise  qualities 
of  the  area  that  are  to  be  protected.  Objec- 
tives must  be  clearly  defined.  There  must  he 
close  and  continuous  coordination  between 
the  staff  areas  and  the  regional  attorney  In- 
volved In  the  acquisition  and  enforcement  of 
the  easement  and  those  that  must  manage 
the  resources  according  to  its  terms. 

FSM  5443  11—18  discuss  guidelines  il- 
lustrated by  the  sample  easement  included  as 
exhibit  1  In  FSM  5443.19. 

5443.11 — Preamble.  All  easements  will  In- 
clude a  preamble  citing  the  authorities  for 
the  acquisition.  It  Is  also  desirable  to  use  this 
portion  of  the  easement  to  Indicate  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  acquisition.  In  order  to  clearly 
define  the  Federal  significance  of  the  pro- 
posed action,  the  preamble  should  contain 
language  linking  the  acquisition  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  statute. 

5443 12 — Description  of  Property.  The 
property  encumbered  by  the  easement  should 
be  described  to  the  same  standard  as  used 
for  fee  title  acquisitions.  If  different  restric- 
tions govern  different  portions  of  the  prop- 
e.ty.  the  boundaries  of  these  areas  should  be 
accurately  defined. 

5443.13 — Term.  The  term  of  the  easement 
should  be  stated.  If  It  Is  to  be  perpetual,  it 
should  be  so  Indicated. 

5443,; 4 — Enumeration  of  Regular  Uses.  In 
order  to  avoid  later  misunderstandings,  the 
easement  may  list  the  primary  regular  uses 
not  being  relinquished  by  the  landowner. 
This  may  be  partlcularlv  helpful  when  the 
statutory  authority  grandfathers  preexisting 
uses.  See  FSM  5441.54  for  additional  guide- 
lines. 

The  listing  of  these  uses  does  not  relieve 
the  administration  from  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  a  carefully  documented  case 
file  for  each  scenic  easement. 

5443.l5~Use  by  Grantee.  These  are  the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  United  States. 
The  section  must  provide  those  powers  nec- 
essary to  preserve  the  rights  enumerated  in 
the  Instrument  and  enabling  legislation 
Generally,  a  right  of  entry  must  be  reserved 
to  administer  the  easement  and  to  inspect 
for  violations.  There  should  be  powers  pro- 
vided for  the  removal  of  Items  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  easement.  The  sec- 
tion should  also  enumerate  the  powers  the 
Government  needs  to  protect  and  maintain 

r;^i"  f*^**  ^'■°'"  ^'■^S'  '"»«ct  and  disease 
outbreaks,  erosion,  etc.  The  right  to  go  on 
the  property  to  repair  or  restore  damages 
needed    *°    '^^   '"^erests    will    generally   be 

«cSnl  ?nf"'"'H'"'"*  =°  ^P*^'«^  ^  to  risk 

to  be  void  for  v'^  P"^^'"'  °'  '°  ^^""^1  as 
oe  void  for  vagueness.  Therefore,  all  ease- 


ments should  be  reviewed  by  the  regional 
attorney. 

5443.16 — Grantors  Retained  Rights  and 
Restrictions  on  His  Property.  Defining  the 
restrictions  on  the  grantor,  or  landowner,  is 
the  most  troublesome  area  of  easement  prep- 
aration. These  statements  directly  affect 
what  the  grantor  can  do  and  hence  generally 
contain  the  greatest  potential  for  future 
conflicts  and  misunderstandings. 

The  grantor  will  generally  insist  on  as  spe- 
cific a  statement  of  prohibitions  as  possible. 
Careful  review  is  necessary  to  ensure  that  all 
foreseeable  prohibitions  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  the  interest  being  acquired  are 
included. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  pro- 
visions covering  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  structures,  subdivisions,  and  al- 
teration of  the  land  surface  and  vegetation. 
Ongoing  and  potential  land  uses  must  be 
carefully  analyzed,  such  as  timber  harvest- 
ing, row  crop  production,  and  grazing. 

The  document  must  make  it  clear  that  It 
is  Intended  to  create  an  Interest  which  Is 
binding  on  the  original  owner  and  all  suc- 
cessors. The  easement  is  to  run  with  the 
land. 

5443. J 7 — Public  Access  Instruments  de- 
signed to  provide  the  public  with  access 
along  any  portion  of  the  property  must  de- 
fine the  extent  and  nature  of  the  access. 

Conversely,  if  public  access  is  not  to  be 
allowed,  state  that  nothinf;  In  the  easement 
Is  to  be  Interpreted  as  conferring  such  rights. 

5443  18 — Termination  and  Reverter  Clauses. 
Termination  and  revprter  clauses  will  not  be 
u.'^ed  in  scenic  easements. 

544.7  79 — Wild  and  Scenic  River  Easement. 
Exhibit  one  Illustrates  the  format  and  gen- 
eral content  of  such  easements  The  terms 
and  conditions  apply  to  a  specific  easement 
for  one  wild  and  scenic  river  Since  each 
easement  must  be  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  the  appropriate  legislation  management 
plans  and  objectives,  and  specific  property 
conditions,  sample  easements  for  th"  various 
authorities  have  not  been  developed  for  this 
manual. 

Exhibit  One 
(Tract  No.  ) 

National   Wild   and   Scenic   Rivers  System 
Easement  Deed 

This  easement,  dated  this  day  of 

.19     .by  and  between 
of    (Address)    hereinafter  called  the  Grant- 
or (s).    and    the   United    States   of   America, 
hereinafter  called  Grantee; 

Whereas,  Public  Law  90-542  (82  Stat.  906). 
as  amended,  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and 
designate  portions  of  the  River  In 

(State)  as  a  component  of  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  to  be  administered 
by  the  Sfcretary  of  Agriculture  as  part  of 
the  National  Forest  System,  and 

Whereas,  the  Grantor  (s)  Is  (are)  the 
owner(s)  of  certain  land  !n  the  established 
boundaries  of  the  River  component 

of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem, located  In  County,  State  of 
.  said  land  being  appurtenant  to 
other  lands  of  the  Grantee  and  affecting  the 
public  benefits  provided  by  this  Federal  land, 
and 

■Whereas,  the  Grantee,  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  the 
Forest  Service,  or  Its  successors,  desires  to 
administer  such  land  pursuant  to  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  and  the  general  statu- 
tory authorities  relating  to  the  National  For- 
est System  and  to  provide  for  and  protect 
the  natural,  scenic,  recreational  and  other 
values  for  which  this  river  was  designated, 
and  to  prevent  any  developments  that  will 
tend  to  mar  or  detract  from  these  values, 
and  to  that  end  exercise  such  reasonable 
controls   over    the    land    within    the    areas 


described    herein    as   may    be   necessary    to 

accomplish  such  objectives. 

Now  therefore,  the  Grantor (s)  for  and  In 
consideration  of  the  sum  of  t  ,  the  re- 
ceipt of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and 
in  further  consideration  of  the  convenants 
herein  contained,  does  hereby  grant  and  con- 
vey unto  the  Grantee  and  its  successors  or 
assigns  a  perpetual  estate  and  easement  in 
the  following  describsd  lands: 

(1)  Insert  Description. 

The  acquiring  agency  Is  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Grantor  and  Grantee  do  hereby  covenant 
and  agree  for  themselves,  their  heirs,  suc- 
cessors, or  assigns,  that  they  shall  use  and 
restrict  the  use  of  the  easement  area  as  set 
forth  hereinafter,  it  being  mutually  agreed 
that  such  use,  or  restriction  thereof,  shall 
run  with  the  land,  and  be  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  river  area  and  such  other  lands 
of  the  Grantee  which  are  situated  within 
said  area  by  fostering  and  enhancing  the 
Grantee's  goal  of  preserving  the  scenic, 
recreational,  and  other  natural  qualities  of 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  River  area  In 

accordance  with  Public  Law(8| 

Section  16(c)  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers,  Act,  Public  Law  90-542.  defines  a 
scenic  easement,  the  interest  being  acquired 
herein,  as  the  right  to  control  the  use  of 
land  (Including  the  air  space  above  such 
land)  within  the  authorized  boundaries  of  a 
component  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
System  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
natural  qualities  of  the  river  area,  but  such 
control  shall  not  affect,  without  the  owner's 
consent,  any  regular  use  exercised  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  easement:  accordingly. 
the  regular  use(s)  of  the  above  described 
land  exercised  prior  to  the  acquisition  of 
this  easement  and  not  relinquished  is  (are)  : 

(List  specifically,  not  generally.  It  may  be 
appropriate  to  use  a  plat  to  illustrate  exist- 
ing uses.) 

1.  Use  by  Grantee.  The  Grantee,  its  au- 
thorized representatives  and  or  assigns,  is 
hereby  granted  the  right  to  go  upon  the 
land  described  In  this  easement  for  the  fol- 
lowing purposes: 

A.  To  Inspect  for  violations  and  to  ad- 
minister this  easement,  including  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  corners  de- 
lineating the  easement  area, 

B.  At  the  expense  of  the  grantee,  remove 
or  eliminate  any  advertising  displays,  signs 
and  billboards,  stored  or  accumulated  Junk 
automobiles,  and  other  salvage  materials. 
Junk,  or  debris,  which  is  not  permitted  by 
the  terms  of  this  easement,  and  is  placed 
on  the  above-described  land  after  the  date 
of    this   easement. 

C.  To  mark.  cut.  and  remove  any  trees  and 
shrubs  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Grantee  endanger  public  safety  or  detract 
from  the  aesthetics  of  the  above -described 
area,  and  to  plant  and  selectively  cut  or 
prune  trees  and  shrubs  to  restore  or  main- 
tain the  scenic  view  and  to  Implement  dis- 
ease prevention  measures  The  property  own- 
er shall  be  consulted  prior  to  initiation  of 
such  operations.  Merchantable  timber  cut 
by  the  grantee  or  its  assigns  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  or  sold  at  the  discretion  of  the 
grantee. 

D.  To  perform  such  other  scenic,  aesthetic 
historical,  fish  and  wildlife,  sanitation,  res- 
toration or  other  work  as.  in  the  opinion  of 
the  authorized  representative  of  the  Grantee, 
may  be  deemed  necessary  or  deslr:ib'e  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  the  natural  and  recrea- 
tional qualities  of  the  area  The  Grantor 
shall  be  consulted  prtor  to  initiation  of 
such  projects. 

E.  To  post  regulatory  notices  on  selected 
portions  of  the  easement  area  for  purposes  of 
promoting  the  provisions  of  this  easement 
and  the  intent  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers 
Act,    and   at    its   discretion   to    utilize    with 
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respect  to  the  public  the  general  statutory 
aiit.hr>ritip<j   relftMn?   to   the   National   Forests 


the  easement  area.  One   ( 1 )  on-premlse  sign 
not  greater  in  size  than  36  inches  by  24  inches 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
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section  18. 

Township  4  south,  range  38  east. 


Sarajevo,   in   Bosnia -Herzegovina,    that 

the   assassination   of   thp    Austrian    Arrh- 


perience  of  3  years  ago  when  planning 
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respect  to  the  public  the  general  statutory 
authorities  relating  to  the  National  Forests 
and  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  in  such  a  manner 
as  it  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p>oses  of  said  Act.  Nothing  in  this  clause  is 
intended  to  abrogate  the  Grantor's  right  to 
legally  protect  his  property  rights  under 
State  law 

Except  as  noted,  activities  conducted  by 
the  Grantee  under  the  above  section  shall  be 
at  no  expense  to  the  Giantor.  Nothing  herein 
shall  be  construed  as  creating  any  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Grantee  to  undertake  any  of 
the  acts  described   above. 

11.  Use  by  Grantors  In  return  for  the 
stated  consideration,  the  Grantor  assumes 
the  following  covenants  and  restrictions. 
These  covenants  and  restricf.ions  are  Im- 
posed upon  the  occupancy  and  use  of  the 
easement  area  by  the  Grantor,  his  successors 
or  sissigns.  except  that  none  of  these  cove- 
nants and  restrictions  shall  be  deemed  or 
construed  as  controlling  or  eliminating  any 
regular  use  of  the  land  exercised  prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  this  easement  unless  such  use 
Is  acquired  by  the  Grantee  Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  this  easement,  the  costs  of 
conformance  with  the  terms  o'  part  II  of  this 
easement  shall  be  borne  by  the  Grantor. 

A.  The  lands  within  the  easement  area 
shall  not  be  used  for  any  professional  or 
commercial  activities  except  such  as  can  be 
and  are  in  fact  conducted  from  a  residential 
dwelling  without  exterior  alteration  of  the 
dwelling. 

B.  No  mining  cr  Industrial  activity  shall  be 
conducted  on  the  lands  within  the  ease- 
ment area. 

C.  The  Grantors,  their  heirs  and  assigns. 
retain  the  right  to  use  the  easement  area  for 
general  crop  and  livestock  farming  and  for 
limited  residential  development.  Such  right 
shall  be  subject  to  the  following  limitations: 

1  Said  land  shall  not  be  subdivided  and 
sold  as  smaller  tracts. 

2.  One  (1)  single-family  residence  with 
appropriate  accessory  structures  is  the  total 
maximum  number  authorized  for  the  ease- 
ment area. 

3.  No  commercial  buildings,  multlfamlly 
residential  buildings,  or  other  industrial  or 
commercial  structures  shall  be  erected  on 
said  land. 

4.  No  trailers,  portable  structures,  or  any 
other  nonpermanent  low  quality,  unattrac- 
tive structures  will  be  constructed  or  moved 
Into  the  easement  area. 

5.  No  structures  allowed  herein  shall  be 
placed  within  feet  of  the  river 

6.  Adequate  provisions  for  disposal  of 
waste  and  sewage  shall  be  made  to  fully  com- 
ply with  applicable  State  and  local  regu- 
lations for  sanitation  and  water  pollution 
control.  In  no  case  shall  untreated  waste  or 
sewage  be  discharged  Into  any  water  or 
waterway. 

7.  Structures  shall  not  exceed  a  height  of 

feet  measured  the  natural  grade  at  the 
middle  of  the  front  of  the  structure  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  roof  or  parapet. 

8  Roofs,  exterior  siding,  vent  pipes,  chim- 
neys and  other  exterior  material  and  fixtures 
(except  windows)  shall  be  constructed  of 
nonreflectlve  material  or  painted  and  main- 
tained with  earth-tone  colors, 

E.  There  is  specifically  retained  by  the 
Grantor,  the  right  to  perform  ordinary  main- 
tenance on  all  permitted  roads,  and  struc- 
tures together  with  the  rleht  to  replace,  re- 
build, or  substitute  any  road,  or  structure 
now  existing  with  similar  roads,  or  struc- 
tures in  substantially  the  same  location. 

O.  No  dump  of  trash,  ashes,  garbage,  sew- 
age, sawdust,  or  any  similar  unsightly  or 
offensive  material  Is  permitted  within  the 
easement  area. 

H  Except  a.s  otherwise  provided,  no  signs, 
billboards,  outdoor  advertising  structures,  or 
advertUement  of  any  kind  or  nature  shall 
hereafter   be   erected   or   maintained   within 


the  easement  area.  One  (l)on-premise  sign 
not  greater  In  size  than  36  inches  by  24  Inches 
may  be  erected  and  maintained  to  advertise 
the  sale.  hire,  or  lease  of  the  property,  or  to 
advertise  the  sale  or  availability  of  any  goods, 
products,  or  services  on  the  land,  and  one 
additional  sign  of  the  same  size  may  be 
erected  and  maintained  to  designate  the 
owner  or  the  name  of  the  property. 

I.  No  permanent  changes  In  the  general 
topography  of  the  landscape  or  land  surface 
will  be  permitted  except  for  those  authorized 
herein  or  caused  by  the  forces  of  nature  The 
Grantor  may  drill  wells,  lay,  operate,  main- 
tain, repair,  or  remove  water  and  sewer  pipe- 
lines, conduits,  or  drains  below  the  surface 
of  the  easement  area  Insofar  as  such  activities 
do  not  permanently  Impair  or  adversely  affect 
the  natural  beauty  of  said  easement  area,  and 
the  area  is  restored  to  Its  former  natural 
condition. 

J.  No  trees  or  shrubs  shall  be  pruned,  re- 
moved, or  destroyed  on  the  land  in  the  ease- 
ment area  except  for  dead  or  hazardous  trees 
for  reasons  of  safety.  Likewise,  seedling  trees 
or  seedling  shrubbery  may  be  grubbed  up  cr 
cut  down  In  accordance  with  good  farm  prac- 
tice on  lands  presently  being  cultivated  or  for 
residential  maintenance  purposes.  Cultivated 
crops.  Including  orchard  fruit  and  nut  trees, 
may  be  pruned,  sprayed,  harvested,  and 
otherwise  maintained  In  accordance  with 
good  agricultural  practices. 

K.  Subject  to  valid  existing  appropriated 
water  rights,  the  Grantor  may  not  pump  or 
remove  water  from  the  river.  Diversion  works 
and  ditches  will  be  constructed  and  main- 
tained in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  scenic  values  of  the  river 
The  Grantor  may  obtain  water  from  wells  and 
ponds  In  the  easement  area,  consistent  with 
the  other  provisions  of  this  easement. 

L.  Archaeological  of  paleontologlcal  ex- 
plorations may  be  conducted  only  by  the 
Grantee  or  as  authorized  by  a  permit  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative.  All  specimens  or  ma- 
terials of  archaeological  or  paleontologlcal 
Interest  shall  be  the  property  of  the  United 
Statfs. 

III.  Public  Entry.  The  granting  of  this 
easement  Is  not  Intended  to  permit  or  In  any 
way  give  the  public  the  right  to  enter  upon 
said  land  for  any  purpose. 

To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  herein  described 
scenic  easement  and  rights  unto  the  Grantee, 
its  successors  and  assigns,  forever. 

Exhibit  G 
Definition  of  "Open  Space,  Recreational 
AND  OR  Conservation  Purposes" 
"Open  space,  recreational  and  or  conserva- 
tion purposes"  means,  for  purposes  of  the 
Academy-City  option  agreement  to  which 
this  definition  Is  attached  as  Exhibit  G.  the 
following: 

a.  Active  and  passive  outdoor  recreation 
open  to  the  general  public,  "active"  outdoor 
recreation  being  limited  to  golf  courses,  ten- 
nis courts,  fishing  and/or  boating  lakes,  camp 
grounds  and  tramways,  and  "active"  outdoor 
recreation  specifically  excluding  otl-road 
recreational  vehicle  (motorcycle,  dune-buggy. 
Jeep)  areas: 

b.  botanical  and  zoological  parks  open  to 
the  public: 

c.  lakes,  waterways,  flood  water  storage 
areas,  and  other  public  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  flood  water: 

d.  land,  flora  and  fauna  being  maintained 
in  their  natural  state  and  or  being  returned 
to  their  natural  state:  and 

e.  structures  and  facilities  Incidental  to 
the  above  uses.# 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed,  and  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UMATILLA   AND   WALLOWA 
NATIONAL   FOREST   LANDS 

The  bill  (S.  2398'  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  General  Excliange  Act.  as 
amended,  to  certain  lands  in  order  that 
they  may  become  parts  of  the  Umatilla 
and  Wallowa  National  Forests,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S. 2398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Auierica  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  March  20.  1922  (42  Stat. 
465,  as  amended ) .  are  hereby  extended  to  the 
following  described  lands:  WiUlamette  me- 
ridian— township  3  north,  range  36  east,  sec- 
tion 13.  that  part  of  the  east  half  of  the 
southeast  quarter  and  of  the  south  naif  of 
the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southeast  quar- 
ter lying  south  of  the  Umatilla  River:  section 
21.  that  part  of  lot  3  lying  south  of  the 
Umatilla  River,  lot  4  and  southeast  quarter 
of  the  southeast  quarter:  section  22.  those 
parts  of  lotF  9,  10.  11.  and  12  lying  south  of 
the  Umatilla  River,  lots  13.  14,  15,  and  16: 
section  23.  that  part  of  the  north  half  and 
the  north  half  of  the  southwest  quarter 
lying  south  of  the  Umatilla  River,  and 
southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter, 
and  the  north  half  of  the  southeast  quarter: 
section  24.  that  part  of  lots  3  and  4  lying 
south  of  the  Umatilla  River,  lots  5  and  6: 
section  28.  lots  1  and  2.  east  half  of  the 
northeast  quarter. 

Township  2  north,  range  41  east. 

section  26: 

section  35.  east  half; 

section  36. 

Township  5  south,  range  32  east, 

section  29.  southwest  quarter  of  the  south- 
east quarter. 

Sec  2.  Lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
under  section  1  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  ac- 
ceptance of  title,  become  parts  of  the  Uma- 
tilla and  Wallowa  National  Forests  and  shall 
be  ."(ubtect  to  the  laws,  rules,  and  regulatlon.s 
applicable  thereto. 

Sec.  3  The  Act  of  March  4.  1925  (43  Stat. 
1279),  Is  hereby  amended  to  exclude  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands: 

Willamette    Meridian 

Township  4  north,  range  41   east. 

section  9.  east  half,  northwest  quarter  of 
the  northwest  quarter,  south  half  of  the 
northwest  quarter  and  the  southwest  quar- 
ter: 

sections  10  to  17  Inclusive: 

sections  20   to  29   Inclusive: 

section  32.  east  half  and  east  half  of  the 
west  half; 

sections   33.   34,    35.   and   36 

Township  4  north,  range  42  east. 

sections  19  to  36  Inclusive. 

Township  3  north,  range  40  east. 

sections   13.   24,   25,   and   36. 

Township   3   north,   range  41   east. 

Township  3  north,  range  42  east. 

Township    2    north,    range    40    east, 

section  1,  north  half. 

Township  2  north,  range  41  east. 

sections  1   to  17  Inclusive. 

Township  2  nortJh.  range  42  east. 

sections   1   to   12  inclusive. 

Township  3  south,  range  37  east. 

sections  28.  29.   and  30. 

Township  3  south,   range  45  east. 

sections  13.  14.  and  15. 

Township    3   south,    range   46   east. 
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section  18. 

Township  4  south,  range  38  east. 

section  26. 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  June  19.  1936  (49  Stat 
1534).  Is  hereby  amended  to  exclude  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands: 

Willamette  Meridian 
Township  3  south,  range  37  east, 
sections  1.  2.  3.  4.  5.  the  west  half,  the 
south  half  southeast  quarter,  the  north  half 
northeast  quarter,  and  the  .southeast  quarter 
northeast  quarter  section  7;  the  east  half, 
the  northwest  quarter,  the  east  half  south- 
west quarter,  and  the  southwest  quarter 
southwest  quarter  section  8.  sections  9  to  24 
Inclusive,  and  sections  29  and  30. 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  June  17.  1940  (54  Stat. 
402).  Is  hereby  amended  to  exclude  the  fol- 
lowing described  lands: 

Willamette   Meridian 
Township  1  south,  range  39  east, 
section  12,  south  half. 
Township  1  south,  range  40  east. 
.sections  3,  4,  and  5; 
section  6,  south  half; 
sections  7,  8  ,  9,  and  10. 
Township  4  south,  range  38  east. 
sections  11,  14,  and  23. 
Township  6  south,  range  38  east, 
sections   17,  20,  29,  and  32. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


TITO 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  major  figures  in  postwar  inter- 
national politics  has  passed  from  the 
scene — Josep  Broz  Tito  of  Yugoslavia.  A 
World  War  II  partLsan  leader  and  Com- 
munist, Tito  always  put  the  interests  of 
his  country  first.  His  name  became 
synonymous  with  resistance  to  the  im- 
position of  Soviet  hegemony  on  Commu- 
nist countries.  In  both  foreign  and 
domestic  policy,  Tito  carved  out  an  indi- 
vidual approach  that  set  his  country 
apart  from  other  Communist  countries: 
in  domestic  policy,  Tito  promoted  a 
mixed  and  rather  decentrahzed  econ- 
omy: in  foreign  policy,  Tito  refused  to 
side  with  either  of  the  postwar  European 
power  blocs. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  Tito's 
aims  or  methods  to  recognize  that  he  left 
a  mark  on  his  nation  and  on  world 
affairs. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  diverse  country  com- 
posed of  six  national  republics  and  two 
autonomous  regions.  Identity  with  eth- 
nic communities  is  so  strong  in  modern 
Yugoslavia  that  it  is  often  said  that  Tito 
was  the  only  true  Yugoslav,  that  every- 
one else  is  first  a  Serb  or  Croat  or 
Slovene, 

While  national  differences  continue  to 
be  a  source  of  potential  division  within 
Yugoslavia,  fierce  national  independence 
Should  also  serve  as  a  warning  to  any  na- 
tion that  might  seek  to  intervene  mili- 
tarily in  some  post-Tito  political  crisis. 
People  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
maintain  their  separate  identities  are 
iikely  to  bitterly  resist  foreign  interven- 
tion. 

We  need  hardly  be  reminded  of  Yugo- 
slavia's geopolitical  importance.  It  was  at 


Sarajevo,  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  that 
the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  put  in  motion 
events  that  led  to  World  War  I.  In  the 
post  World  War  II  period.  Yugoslavia's 
importance  as  a  buffer  between  NATO 
nations,  such  as  Italy,  and  Warsaw  Pact 
nations  in  Southern  Europe  is  still  cru- 
cial. Tito  set  the  pattern  of  good  rela- 
tions with  all  of  Yugoslavia's  neighbors. 
East  and  West,  while  refusing  to  ally 
militarily  with  any.  An  independent 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  be  a  key  part  of 
a  stable  and  peaceful  Mediterranean 
region. 

Tito  also  made  his  mark  in  world  af- 
fairs as  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  the 
nonalined  nations,  along  with  India's 
Nehru  and  Indonesia's  Sukarno.  Non- 
alinement  as  professed  by  these  men 
.•nought  to  provide  an  alternative  to  the 
power  .struggle  that  divided  Euro,-:e  and 
threatened  to  spread  to  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  Third  World.  In  the  last 
decade,  true  nonalinement  has  been 
eclipsed  as  a  political  movement  by  the 
growing  North-South  confrontation.  At 
a  time  when  greater  understanding  be- 
tween North  and  South  are  necessary, 
the  leadership  of  men  such  as  Tito  will 
bo  missed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
has  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  been 
approved? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
has. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Early  today' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  "for 
today,  but  when  the  Senate  convened 
this  morning. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Were  the  pro- 
ceedings anproved  to  date  at  that  time"' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct,  yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


MONTANANS  VOICE  CONCERN  ON 
HEALTH  PLANNING  LAW 

Mr.  MELCHEP.  Mr.  Presidpnt.  the  Na- 
tional Health  Planning  and  Resource  De- 
velopment Act.  recently  extended  for  at 
least  another  3  years,  causes  some  seri- 
ous concern. 

Last  summer  I  received  a  petition  from 
more  than  60  Montana  phyr,icians  criti- 
cal of  the  health  planning  law.  Last  fall 
I  received  a  similar  petition  from  43 
Montana  dentists  and  still  another  peti- 
tion in  opposition  to  this  law  from  more 
than  30  private  citizens  in  Montana. 
These  petitions  reflect  concerns  basic  to 
the  doctor  patient  relationship.  They 
note  a  trend  that  might  eventually  inter- 
fere with  the  patient's  right  to  select  a 
phvsician  or  dentist  of  his  or  her  own 
choice;  that  Government  regulations  are 
infringing  on  the  decisions  on  what  kind 
of  practice  a  physician  or  dentist  mieht 
have,  what  kind  of  equipment  they  might 
use,  and  what  kind  of  information  thev 
might  protect. 

These  are  legitimate  concerns  as  phy- 
sicians and  dentists  trend  the  path  of 
Federal  regulation  of  health  care.  Not 
only  physicians  but  their  patients  as  well 
still  have  freshly  in  their  minds  the  ex- 


perience of  3  years  ago  when  planning 
guidelines  issued  under  the  planning  law 
stirred  a  blizzard  of  protest  on  their 
potential  impact  on  rural  hospitals.  After 
55.000  compaints  were  sent  to  HEW— 
thousands  of  those  from  Montana — the 
regulations  were  changed  to  take  into 
account  the  unique  needs  of  rural  hos- 
pitals. But  it  took  an  uproar  to  make 
HEW  see  what  was  obvious  to  Montan- 
ans  all  along.  National  formulas  do  not 
fit  every  situation  and  inevitably  leave 
some  holding  the  bag. 

The  health  planning  amendments 
signed  into  law  last  year  may  help  to  im- 
prove regulations  for  rural  hospitals  by 
emphasizing  the  needs  of  medically  un- 
derserved  areas.  In  fact,  the  amendments 
dropped  the  requirement  that  regional 
health  plans  had  to  conform  with  the 
national  planning  guidelines  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  amendments 
stretched  the  limits  of  the  certificate  of 
need  program.  All  of  us  in  States  like 
Montana  and  the  so-called  rural  areas, 
for  both  the  sake  of  patient  and  practic- 
ing physician  and  dentist,  must  carefully 
review  regulations  under  the  act  to  avoid 
bureaucratic  infringement. 

The  health  planning  law  has  been  con- 
troversial. In  fact,  last  July,  the  house 
of  delegates  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation called  for  its  repeal  and  that  is 
what  the  petitions  I  have  received  seek 
as  well. 

A  growing  number  of  physicians  are 
concerned  about  physician  assignment 
rates  under  medicare  that  hover  around 
20  percent.  Physicians  tell  me  of  their 
concern  over  professional  standards  re- 
view organizations  and  the  extent  to 
which  PSRO's  qualify  the  judgment  of 
individual  physicians. 

The  Montana  Health  Systems  Plan 
for  1979  includes  this  statement: 

Hospitals  In  Montana  should  offer  the 
highest  quality  and  most  comprehensive  and 
effective  service  possible  at  the  most  reason- 
able cost  to  the  patient.  In  accordance  with 
the  attending  physician's  plan  of  care  for 
the  patient. 

The  Montana  physicians  are  saying 
basically  they  do  not  need  to  have  that 
pointed  out  to  them  when  they  have  al- 
ways had  that  goal.  The  dentists  share 
that  view.  They  are  saying  they  believe 
the  health  planning  law  regulations  are 
jeopardizing  the  level  of  care  by  moving 
in  directions  that  can  interfere  with  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  dentistry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'What  is 
the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  now  recess,  under  the 
order,  until  9:15  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  at  6:39 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Tuesday. 
May  6.  1980,  at  9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  5,  1980: 

Dep.^rtment  of  State 
Edmund  Slxtus  Muakle,  of  Maine,  to  be 
Secretary  of  State 
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the  University  of  Southern  California.  Data    also  concludes  that  where  helmet  use  is  only 
are  also  presented  from  the  helmet  study     required  by  minors,  or  not  required  at  all. 
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MICHIGAN  HELMET  LAW 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

OP  MICIUGAH 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATrVXS 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion recently  sununitted  a  report 
which  documents  the  tragic  increase 
In  motorcycle  fatalities  which  has  oc- 
curred since  1976.  Last  year  4,850  mo- 
torcyclists died  in  accidents.  That 
number  is  a  46-percent  increase  over 
the  number  killed  in  1976.  The  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  increase  was  the  de- 
cline In  helmet  use  resulting  from 
repeal  of  helmet  laws  in  27  States. 

Michigan  was  one  of  the  first  three 
States  to  have  a  helmet  law.  Our  law 
has  been  in  effect  since  1967.  For 
about  1  year  in  the  late  1960s  the  law 
was  repealed  and  motorcycle  fatalities 
Increased  dramatically.  The  increase 
led  to  the  readoption  of  the  law.  I  am 
confident  that  many  Michigan  motor- 
cyclists are  alive  and  well  today  be- 
cause of  the  law.  We  are  also  funding 
motorcycle  rider  education  programs 
in  the  State. 

Motorcycle  safety  is  a  critical  Issue 
for  the  country.  Helmet  use  is  an  es- 
sential element  of  a  motorcycle  safety 
program.  The  report  by  the  Secretary 
provides  abundant  information  on  the 
effectiveness  of  helmets.  For  the  edifi- 
cation of  my  colleagues.  I  am  provid- 
ing the  highlights  of  the  study. 
Section  I— Highlights  of  thk  Study 

PURPOSE 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  author- 
ized the  Federal  Government  to  set  mini- 
mum standards  for  State  highway  safety 
programs.  The  same  Act  also  authorized  the 
Government  to  withhold  10  percent  of  Fed- 
eral highway  construction  funds  and  all 
Federal  highway  safety  funds  from  any 
State  which  failed  to  comply  with  these 
standards.  In  1967,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce issued  thirteen  highway  safety  stand- 
ards, one  of  which  was  for  motorcycle 
safety.  One  part  of  the  motorcycle  standard 
required  the  States  to  enact  mandatory  mo- 
torcycle helmet  use  laws. 

Athough  motorcycles  have  been  in  use  In 
this  country  for  more  than  70  years,  their 
popularity  has  grown  dramatically  since  the 
early  1960's.  With  the  growth  In  motorcycle 
use  has  come  evidence  that  head  Injuries 
are  the  leading  cause  of  death  In  motorcycle 
accidents.  Evidence  has  also  become  availa- 
ble that  shows  motorcycle  safety  helmets  to 
be  an  effective  means  of  reducing  the  Inci- 
dence and  severity  of  head  Injuries  In  mo- 
torcycle accidents. 

In  1966,  Georgia  became  the  first  State  to 
require  helmet  use  by  law.  By  the  time  the 
motorcycle  safety  standard  was  Issued,  11 
States  had  already  passed  helmet  use  laws. 
By  the  close  of  1969.  40  States  had  adopted 
legislation  requiring  helmet  use.  The 
number  of  States  adopting  helmet  legi.sla- 


tlon  continued  to  grow  and  by  1975,  helmet 
use  was  required  of  all  motorcyclists  In  47 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto 
Rico.  That  year  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation began  proceedings  against  California, 
Illinois,  and  Utah  to  determine  whether  the 
highway  safety  programs  of  those  States 
should  be  disapproved  because  of  the 
States'  failure  to  require  helmet  use  by  all 
motorcyclists.  Disapproval  of  the  States' 
highway  safety  programs  could  have  led  t<J 
the  withholding  of  Federal  funds. 

Before  the  Secretary  could  act,  however, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1976.  Section  208(a)  of  that  Act  re- 
moved the  Secretary's  authority  to  require 
the  States  to  adopt  helmet  laws,  thereby 
preventing  the  Secretary  from  imposing  fi- 
nancial sanctions  on  any  State  that  reE>ealed 
its  law.  To  underline  the  point,  this  section 
also  removed  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
withhold  10  percent  of  a  State's  highway 
construction  funds  for  faillrg  to  Implement 
any  of  the  standards  promulgated  under  the 
Act. 

State  legislatures  were  pressed  shortly 
thereafter  to  take  advantage  of  the  Con- 
gressional action.  By  1979.  27  States  had 
either  fully  repealed  their  helmet  laws  or 
revised  them  so  that  only  motorcyclists 
under  18  were  required  to  wear  helmets. 
During  this  same  period,  the  number  of 
deaths  from  motorcycle  accidents  Jumped 
significantly,  from  3.312  In  1976  to  4,850  In 
1979.  The  1979  figure  represents  an  Increase 
of  46  percent  over  1976. 

In  response  to  this  dramatic  turnabout, 
the  Congress  placed  the  following  require- 
ment In  Section  210  of  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1978: 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the  effect 
of  the  provision  contained  in  the  eighth  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (c)  of  Section  402  of  title 
23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating  to  re- 
quirements, or  lack  thereof,  concerning  the 
wearing  of  safety  helmets  by  operators  and 
passengers  on  motorcycles.  Such  investiga- 
tion and  study  shall  Include,  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  deaths,  accidents,  severity  of  Inju- 
ries, length  of  time  In  recuperation,  and  per- 
manent disabilities.  The  Secretary  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  study,  together 
with  his  recommendation,  to  Congress  not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Section. 

This  report  has  been  prepared  in  response 
to  that  requirement. 

METHODOLOGY 

Shortly  after  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1976  was  adopted,  NHTSA  contracted  with 
four  States  (Colorado,  Kansas.  Oklahoma, 
and  South  Dakota)  to  study  the  effect  of 
helmet  law  repeal.  These  were  In  progress 
when  the  1978  Act  was  adopted  and  it  was 
decided  that  these  studies  would  serve  as 
the  core  data  for  this  study.  To  obtain  addi- 
tional data  needed  for  the  report,  several 
other  steps  were  taken. 

The  studies  In  Colorado,  Kansas,  and 
South  Dakota  were  extended  to  obtain  addi- 
tional data  on  helmet  use  and  effectiveness, 
and  to  obtain  economic  data.  The  on-going, 
in-depth  study  of  motorcycle  accidents 
being  conducted  for  NHTSA  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  (USC)  was  ana- 
lyzed for  data  to  include  in  the  report. 


A  notice  describing  the  requirements  of 
the  study  smd  requesting  the  submission  of 
data  from  all  Interested  parties  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register.  Additionally, 
more  than  1.400  Individual  letters  were  sent 
to  organizations  and  Individuals  requesting 
Information  which  would  be  useful  in  the 
study.  More  than  600  responses  to  these  re- 
quests were  received  and  have  been  com- 
piled In  the  docket  established  for  the 
study. 

M OTORCY<n-E  HELMET  USE  ISSUES 

One  of  the  arguments  used  against  helmet 
laws  has  been  that  helmets  are  Ineffective. 
A  review  of  the  studies  of  helmet  effective- 
ness dating  back  to  the  early  1940's  was  con- 
ducted and  Is  siimmarized  In  Section  III. 
These  studies  consistently  showed  that  hel- 
mets are  effective. 

Also  in  Section  III,  prior  studies  relating 
to  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  helmets  cause 
neck  Injuries  were  reviewed.  It  was  found 
that  helmets  do  not  cause  neck  injuries. 
Documentation  of  whether  helmets  cause 
accidents  by  Impairing  vision  was  studied 
and  found  not  to  support  the  claim  that  hel- 
mets harm  vision. 

Section  rv  reviews  the  basis  for  inclusion 
of  the  helmet  use  requirement  in  the  high- 
way safety  program  standards.  It  also  dis- 
cusses the  chronology  of  helmet  law  adop- 
tion by  the  States  and  addresses  the  effect 
of  laws  on  the  rate  of  helmet  use. 

Data  from  these  studies  clearly  show  that 
observed  helmet  use  is  between  95-100  per- 
cent in  helmet  law  States.  In  States  which 
require  only  minors  to  wear  helmets  or  do 
not  require  helmet  use  at  all.  the  rate  of  vol- 
untary helmet  use  was  quite  low.  The  lowest 
rate  observed  was  25  percent.  The  observa- 
tional studies  generally  found  a  rate  of  vol- 
untary helmet  use  from  50  to  60  percent. 

This  section  further  discusses  the  low  rate 
of  helmet  use  by  young  motorcyclists  result- 
ing from  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  po- 
tential consequences  of  not  wearing  a 
helmet.  This  should  be  of  special  concern  to 
society  because  our  youth  represent  a  spe- 
cial asset  to  the  nation  and  because  of  the 
long-term  medical  and  rehabilitative  costs 
which  must  be  borne  by  society  as  a  whole 
when  young  people  are  severely  injured  in 
motorcycle  accidents.  It  must  also  be  point- 
ed out  that  the  financial  impact  on  a  motor- 
ist of  a  brain  damage  law  suit  by  an  unhel- 
meted  motorcyclist  can  easily  exceed  the  in- 
surance coverage  carried  by  the  motorist. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  helmet 
use  is  an  appropriate  area  for  State  and 
Federal  regulation  Is  also  addressed.  Court 
decisions  are  summarized  showing  that 
helmet  laws  are  constitutional.  Opinion  sur- 
veys are  cited  which  show  that  a  majority  of 
the  public  favors  helmet  laws.  These  sur- 
veys also  show  that  motorcyclists  are  about 
evenly  divided  in  supporting  and  opposing 
helmet  laws. 

Section  V  presents  the  effect  of  helmet 
law  repeal  on  head  Injuries  and  fatalities.  A 
two  to  threefold  Increase  in  the  frequency 
of  head  Injury  is  noted  for  States  which 
have  repealed  their  helmet  law.  An  Increase 
of  almost  fourfold  In  the  severity  of  head 
injuries  Is  documented. 

In  addition  to  data  from  the  four  NHTSA- 
supported  State  studies,  data  from  eight  in- 
dependent State  studies  are  discussed,  as  is 
the  on-going  motorcycle  accident  study  at 
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the  University  of  Southern  California.  Data 
are  also  presented  from  the  helmet  study 
conducted  by  NHTSA  in  Ulinois  and  Michi- 
gan In  1974. 

Section  V  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
documentation  submitted  by  organizations 
which  both  support  and  oppose  helmet  use 
legislation. 

The  cost  of  motorcycle  accidents,  injuries, 
and  fatalities  is  analyzed  in  Section  VI. 
Data  from  six  States  are  analyzed.  The  find- 
ings show  that  unhelmeted  motorcyclists 
incur  more  severe  head  injuries  requiring 
longer  hospitalization,  which  result  in  sig- 
nificantly higher  medical  costs.  An  analysis 
of  the  additional  medical  costs  which  have 
resulted  from  helmet  law  repeal  reveals  In- 
creases of  millions  of  dollars  annually  for 
direct  hospitalization  and  physician  costs. 

The  analysis  also  shows  that  a  sizeable 
portion  of  the  total  medical  expenses  are 
unpaid  by  the  Injured  person  and  must  be 
absorbed  by  society  as  a  whole. 

Section  VII  presents  approaches  to  in- 
creasing voluntary  helmet  use.  It  notes  that 
the  major  reason  most  accident-involved 
riders  are  not  wearing  helmets  Is  that  they 
have  no  expectation  of  being  involved  in  an 
accident.  The  discussion  notes  that  some  In- 
crease in  voluntary  helmet  use  may  be 
achieved  by  providing  factual  information 
to  correct  misconceptions  held  by  some  mo- 
torcylists  about  helmets  and  helmet  effec- 
tiveness. Hqwever.  it  also  points  out  that 
the  far  more  critical  factor  is  the  attitude  of 
riders  toward  motorcycling  in  general  and 
the  perception  of  risk  of  not  wearing  a 
helmet  In  particular.  It  notes  that  effective 
means  of  changing  the  attitudes  and  behav- 
ior of  motorcyclists  to  increase  helmet  use 
are  not  currently  known.  Discussion  of 
methods  to  develop  potentially  effective 
means  of  changing  attitudes  relative  to 
helmet  use  is  also  offered. 

The  section  concludes  that  voluntary 
helmet  use  promotion  programs  are  ex- 
tremely unlikely  to  achieve  the  high  rates 
of  helmet  use  found  in  helmet  law  States 
and  that  voluntary  use  programs,  which  at 
the  present  time  arc  only  marginally  effec- 
tive, will  be  the  most  expensive  programs 
ever  initiated  for  motorcyclists. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  conclusions  presented  in  Sec- 
tion VIII  discuss  five  specific  areas:  (a) 
public  and  motorcyclist  reaction  to  helmet 
use  and  helmet  laws;  (b)  the  effectiveness  of 
helmet  use  and  helmet  laws;  (c)  the  effect 
of  Section  208  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1976  which  prohibits  withholding  of  any 
highway  safety  dollars  from  a  State  for  fail- 
ure to  require  helmet  use,  and  the  need  for 
its  revocation;  (d)  the  need  for  comprehen- 
sive motorcycle  safety  programs;  and  (e)  the 
Departments  recommendations  on  helmet 
usage. 

The  conclusions  reveal  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  public  as  well  as  motorcyclists 
believe  that  helmets  are  effective  and  that 
the  public  supports  helmet  laws.  However,  It 
notes  that  motorcyclists  are  about  evenly  di- 
vided In  their  support  of  helmet  law  repeal. 
The  conclusions  also  Indicate  that  some 
progress  may  be  made  In  Increasing  volun- 
tary helmet  use  through  educational  pro- 
Krams,  but  these  programs  have  never 
achieved  the  high  levels  of  helmet  use  (90- 
95%)  found  In  helmet  law  States. 

With  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  helmet 
use,  the  study  concludes  that  unhelmeted 
riders  are  two  times  more  likely  to  incur  a 
head  Injury  of  any  type  and  are  at  least 
thr^e  times  more  likely  to  incur  a  fatal  head 
injury.  The  study  concludes  that  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  helmet  use  causes 
neck  Injury  or  caused  accidents.  The  study 
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also  concludes  that  where  helmet  use  is  only 
required  by  minors,  or  not  required  at  all. 
the  rate  of  use  U  low,  on  the  order  of  50-60 
percent. 

With  regard  to  Section  208  of  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1976,  the  study  concluded 
that  it  had  a  direct  effect  In  the  repeal  or 
weakening  of  helmet  laws  In  27  States.  This 
in  turn  resulted  In  substantially  lower  rates 
of  helmet  use  and  substantially  Increased 
rates  of  serious  and  fatal  head  Injury. 

The  study  notes  that  motorcycle  fatalities 
increased  46  percent  between  1976  and  1979 
while  motorcycle  registrations  Increased  less 
than  one  percent.  It  concludes  that  the  de- 
cline in  helmet  use  resulting  from  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1976  was  the  single  most 
significant  factor  In  the  46  percent  Increase 
In  motorcycle  fatalities. 

The  conclusions  also  address  the  Depart- 
ment's view  that  State  helmet  use  legisla- 
tion is  In  the  national  interest  because  of 
the  social  and  economic  harm  they  avert. 

The  final  conclusions  address  the  need  for 
Congressional  legislation  to  define  the  re- 
sponsibility of  States  in  enacting  helmet  use 
legislation. 

Motorcyclists  Triple  Risk  of  Death  by 
Rejecting  Helmets 

Motorcyclists  triple  their  risk  of  death  by 
falling  to  use  protective  helmets,  according 
to  a  report  released  today  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transfwrtalion. 

The  report  to  the  Congress  also  concludes 
that  the  failure  of  motorcyclists  to  wear 
helmets  Is  costing  the  public  many  millions 
of  dollars  in  added  medical  care,  rehabilita- 
tion and  public  assistance  expenses. 

The  study  was  prepared  by  the  depart- 
ment's National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration In  response  to  Congressional 
concern  about  the  rapid  increase  in  motor- 
cycle fatalities  since  1976. 

The  most  significant  factor  in  this  in- 
crease, according  to  the  report,  Is  the  repeal 
of  helmet  use  laws  since  1976,  when  Con- 
gress withdrew  the  authority  of  DOT  to 
levy  sanctions  against  states  which  do  not 
require  the  use  of  safety  helmets. 

"Since  that  time,  27  states  have  repealed 
or  weakened  their  laws  requiring  helmet 
use,  and  motorcycle  fatalities  have  In- 
creased by  more  than  40  percent,  while  new 
motorcycle  reg:i.strations  have  gone  up  less 
than  one  percent,"  said  NHTSA  Administra- 
tor Joan  Claybrook. 

"Unfortunately,  many  states  have  inter- 
preted the  repeal  of  our  authority  to  Impose 
sanctions  as  a  signal  to  revoke  their  helmet 
laws.  This  report  makes  It  clear  that  many 
thousands  of  needless  deaths  and  disabling 
head  injuries  have  resulted  because  of  the 
repeal  of  helmet  laws.  We  believe  that  each 
state  should  retain  or  re-enact  such  use 
laws,"  Claybrook  said. 

According  to  the  report,  4,572  cyclists 
were  killed  In  traffic  crashes  In  1978.  an  in- 
crease of  approximately  1,278  fatalities  over 
the  number  killed  in  1976.  (Preliminary 
data  collected  by  NHTSA  estimat«s  the  1979 
cyclist  toU  at  4,850,  more  than  a  six  t>ercent 
Increase  over  the  1978  figure  and  47  percent 
higher  than  in  1976  when  several  states 
began  repealing  their  helmet  laws.) 

The  report  Indicates  that  In  several  states 
where  special  studies  were  conducted, 
helmet  use  decreased  from  almost  100  per- 
cent to  about  50  percent  after  helmet  use 
laws  were  either  repealed  or  weakened. 

The  study  makes  these  other  observa- 
tions: 

In  most  states  with  helmet  laws,  compli- 
ance with  such  laws  is  very  high,  usually 
over  90  percent. 

Unhelmeted  riders  incurred  2  to  4  times  as 
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many  head  injuries  as  helmeted  riders. 
Many  of  these  head  injuries  are  severe  and 
require  extensive  medical  care  and  higher 
medical  costs. 

Helmet  use  does  not  increase  accidents  by 
impairing  a  rider's  vision  or  hearing,  or  by 
causing  fatigue  or  overconfldence. 

There  is  no  scientific  evidence  that  hel- 
mets cause  or  increase  the  severity  of  neck 
Injuries  in  motorcycle  accidents. 

"Each  state  should  have  a  comprehensive 
motorcycle  safety  program  which  Includes 
helmet  use  along  with  requirements  for 
rider  education  and  licensing,  safety  Inspec- 
tion, increased  \isibllity  of  the  rider  and 
cycle,  and  public  education  efforts  to  in- 
crease the  awareness  of  automobile  drivers 
about  motorcycle  safety,"  Claybrook  said. 

Copies  of  the  rep>ort  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  General  Services  Division, 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration, Washington.  DC.  20590.« 


PYRAMID  1.000 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DIXON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
recent  trip  to  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. I  had  the  distinct  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  seminar  on  safety  and  sur- 
vival sponsored  by  an  organization  of 
black  women  activists.  Known  as  Pyra- 
mid 1.000,  this  group  looks  to  eradi- 
cate economic,  educational,  political, 
financial,  and  moral  disparity  in  the 
black  community.  Using  their  motto. 
"Women  United  for  Progress"  as  their 
benchmark,  Pyramid  1,000  Is  taking  a 
giant  step  by  attacking  these  dispari- 
ties within  our  community.  They  are 
doing  such  a  fantastic  Job  that  I 
wanted  to  share  their  story  with  you. 

The  brainchild  of  Mrs.  Libby  Clark, 
who  serves  as  president,  Pyramid  1 ,000 
was  organized  in  April  1978.  with  only 
10  members.  Today,  membership 
totals  over  1,000.  Initially  the  groups 
focus  was  geared  primarily  toward  the 
support  of  female  candidates  seeking 
political  office.  They  have,  however, 
broadened  their  horizons  and  now 
rally  their  energies  around  a  variety  of 
issues  of  vital  concern  to  the  constitu- 
ency they  serve. 

Pyramid  1,600  promotes  network  de- 
velopment by  disseminating  Informa- 
tion to  the  community  at  large.  Each 
member  is  responsible  for  10  persons 
and  each  of  those  10  is  responsible  for 
10  more,  hence  the  origin  of  "I*yra- 
mid."  By  using  this  vehicle  of  out- 
reach. Pyramid  1,000  successfully 
reaches  thousands  in  the  community 
and,  provides  them  with  information 
of  particular  concern  to  residents  of 
inner  city  and  urban  areas  such  as 
crime,  education,  and  current  political 
issues/candidates. 

Bipartisan  political  forums  have 
been  held  featuring  local  political  can- 
didates articulating  their  ideologies 
and  positions  to  the  community.  With- 
out actually  endorsing  individual  can- 
didates, Pyramid  1.000  provides  resi- 
dents in  the  community  with  an  op- 
portunity to  form  their  own  opinions 
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and  make  their  decisions  known  at  the 
ballot  box. 
Pyramid  1.000  also  addresses  itself  to 
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early  20th  centuries  through  patent- 
ing of  mining  clahns  on  the  public 
lands  In  the  West.  The  claims  occurred 
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usually  sufficient  only  to  amortize  any 
Improvements  to  the  property.  The 
permit  is  then  canceled  and  the  im- 
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our  Oovenmient  in  action.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  my  friends  from 
Hampton  Elementary  to  discuss  the 
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Let's  Take  Risks  Agaim 

Almost  all  of  us  in  business  have  com- 
plained at  one  time  or  another  about  the 
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vation  and  adventurousneas  is  today  belnc 
paralyzed  by  the  desire  to  build  a  risk-free 
society."  Indeed,  America's  dismal  economic 
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and  make  their  decisions  known  at  the 
ballot  box. 

Pjrramld  1,000  also  addresses  itself  to 
the  alarming  increase  of  crimes  com- 
mitted against  women  and  the  elderly. 
At  the  recent  seminar  I  attended  on 
safety  and  survival,  the  group  focused 
on  ways  to  reduce  incidences  of  crime 
perpetrated  against  these  segments  of 
our  society. 

Pyramid  1.000  Is  widely  respected  in 
the  Los  Angeles  area.  The  group 
enjoys  a  unique  cross  section  of  sup- 
port from  corporations,  other  commu- 
nity organizations,  the  media,  law  en- 
forcement groups,  and  the  public  at 
large. 

Mrs.  Clark  along  with  Pyramid 
1,000's  entire  membership  have  under- 
taken a  yeoman  task.  Their  service  to 
Los  Angeleans  is  tremendous  and.  if 
their  recent  seminar  suggests  any 
measiire  of  their  effectiveness.  Pyra- 
mid 1,000  is  destined  to  be  an  active 
force  for  a  long  time  to  come.  I  salute 
them  on  their  contributions  to  soci- 
ety.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  FACILITATE 
CERTAIN  PUBLIC  LANDS  CON- 
VEYANCES 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEI6ERLING 

OP  OHIO 
m  THZ  HOUSE  or  REPRXSENTAXrVES 

Monday,  May  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLtNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation 
which  incorporates  a  number  of  sug- 
gestions put  forward  by  the  adminis- 
tration for  improving  the  administra- 
tion of  our  public  lands. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in 
three  sections. 

Sections  1  and  2  would  permit  the 
conveyance  by  quitclaim  deed,  as  part 
of  a  sale  or  an  exchange,  certain 
public  lands  within  the  national  forest 
system  which  are:  First,  irregularly 
shaped  tracts  of  40  acres  or  less  which 
cannot  b^  efficiently  or  economically 
administered;  second,  tracts  of  5  acres 
or  less  which  are  Innocently  occupied 
because  of  surveying  errors;  or  third, 
road  rights-of-way  owned  by  the 
United  States  but  which  are  no  longer 
needed.  In  consideration  for  the  lands 
sold  or  exchanged,  the  Secretary  could 
accept  either  cash  payment,  lands  or 
interest-in-lands  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  lands  sold  or  ex- 
changed. Any  mineral  interests  would 
be  recognized  in  determination  of 
value. 

Section  3  would  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
issue  "confirmatory"  patents  for  those 
lands  which  have  already  been  con- 
veyed to  and  vested  in  the  several 
States  pursuant  to  a  number  of  acts  of 
Congress  making  such  grants  for 
school  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  most  of  the  tracts  dealt 
with  in  sections  1  and  2  of  the  bUl 
were  created  during  the  late  19th  and 
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early  20th  centuries  through  patent- 
ing of  mining  claims  on  the  public 
lands  in  the  West.  The  claims  occurred 
in  concentrated  groups  forming  a 
broad  patchwork,  or  they  followed 
mineral  veins  or  drainages,  resulting  in 
a  jumbled  interwoven  pattern.  Inter- 
mingled with  the  claims  are  residual, 
unpatented  public  lands  of  all  sizes 
and  shapes.  Many  of  these  fractions 
came  under  the  administrative  respon- 
sibility of  the  Forest  Service  upon  cre- 
ation of  the  national  forests. 

Intensified  land  use  and  growing  de- 
velopment has  resulted  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  problems  related  to  these 
fractional  ownerships.  Most  of  the 
mineral  patents  are  no  longer  held  for 
their  mineral  values.  They  may  sup- 
port ranching,  indu^rial  plants,  irriga- 
tion sites  and  water  power  facilities, 
utility  lines,  roads,  and  intensive  recre- 
ation sites.  Recently,  some  of  the  pat- 
ented lands  have  been  subdivided  into 
vacation  homesites.  Because  of  the  ir- 
regrular  shapes  and  the  lack  of  definite 
and  readily  identifiable  boundaries  of 
the  parcels,  it  is  difficult  for  the  public 
lands  manager  to  fulfill  his  responsi- 
bility in  the  administration  of  the  in- 
tenningled  Federal  lands.  Problems  in- 
clude occupancy  trespass.  Identifica- 
tion of  rights-of-way  for  access  and 
utilities,  inadvertent  sales  of  publicly 
owned  fractions,  and  use  by  private  de- 
velopers. 

Many  of  these  fractions  are  of  such 
small  size  or  are  located  in  a  way  so  as 
to  be  of  no  practical  use  for  national 
forest  system  purposes.  The  adminis- 
tration believes  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  private  ownership.  The  only 
method  presently  available  is  by  land 
exchange  under  the  General  Ex- 
change Act  of  March  20,  1922  (42  Stat. 
465,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  485-86).  In 
most  instances,  the  exchanges  wUl  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  that  act. 
Furthermore,  individual  exchanges 
are  an  expensive,  time-consuming  and 
impractical  means  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  fractional  ownerships. 

Eiicroachment  on  national  forest 
system  lands  occurs  when  improve- 
ments are  constructed  or  used  on  a 
parcel  of  land  acquired  in  good  faith 
which  is  later  found  to  overlap  the 
land  because  of  an  improper  property 
line  survey  or  error  in  the  property  title 
or  land  description.  This  frequently 
occurs  when  private  lands  are  subdi- 
vided and  sold  as  residential  lots.  The 
non-Federal  surveys  to  establish  the 
subdivision  may  be  found  to  be  incor- 
rect when  the  adjoining  Federal  land 
boundary  is  later  surveyed  and 
marked.  It  is  believed  that  a  portion  of 
the  estimated  50,000  title  claim  and 
trespass  situations  that  currently  exist 
on  national  forest  system  lands  are 
due  to  good  faith  occupancy.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  Involve  less  than  1  acre. 

Two  means  are  available  to  handle 
such  cases.  A  special  use  permit  may 
be  granted  that,  while  acknowledging 
the  occupancy,  allows  it  to  continue 
for  a  si>ecified  period.  This  period  Is 
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usually  sufficient  only  to  amortize  any 
improvements  to  the  property.  The 
permit  is  then  canceled  and  the  im- 
provements must  be  removed.  A  land 
exchange  may  be  made  that  allows  the 
owner  to  exchange  other  private  lands 
for  the  Government  lands  in  question. 
This  means  is  usually  not  satisfactory 
because  of  the  small  acreages  and  ir- 
regular sizes  and  is  an  expensive  and 
lengthy  process.  The  only  alternative 
available  to  the  landowner  Is  a  Con- 
gressional private  relief  biU. 

A  related  problem  pertains  to  the 
hundreds  of  rights-of-way  through  pri- 
vate lands  that  have  been  reserved  or 
acquired  in  fee  by  the  Government. 
Most  of  these  were  reserved  as  excep- 
tions from  patents  to  homesteaders 
and  they  were  Intended  to  provide  for 
existing,  planned  or  potential  "wagon 
roads"  serving  the  homesteaded  areas, 
or  to  assure  public  access  to  public 
lands.  Many  of  the  roads  no  longer 
exist  or  were  never  constructed.  The 
average  size  of  these  strips  is  2  acres. 
Some  rights-of-way  were  acquired  in 
conjimction  with  the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  program.  The  result  has 
been  the  splitting  of  private  owner- 
ships by  a  strip  of  Federal  land  which 
may  serve  no  useful  purpose.  The  Fed- 
eral lands  are  often  incorporated  into 
the  adjsu^ent  private  ownerships,  re- 
sulting in  various  types  of  occupany 
trespass.  Like  the  mineral  fractions, 
these  tracts.  In  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration, cannot  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered and  the  administration  be- 
lieves they  should  be  transferred  to 
private  ownership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  provide 
useful  additional  authority  for  proper 
administration  of  the  affected  public 
lands,  and  would  result  in  a  net  sav- 
ings to  the  Government  through  the 
reduction  of  administrative  expenses. 
It  is  my  intention  to  act  to  call  this  bill 
up  for  a  hearing  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
as  expeditiously  as  possible,  so  that  we 
can  take  appropriate  action  without 
undue  delay.  Persons  who  are  interest- 
ed in  testifying  concerning  this  bill 
should  contact  subcommittee  staff  at 
room  408,  H.O.B.  Annex  No.  1,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  20515.  202-225-6013.« 


THE  HAMPTON  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL  (LUTHERVILLE,  MD.) 
TOURS  CAPITOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMARTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  S,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  the  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  from  Hampton  Elemen- 
tary School  in  Lutherville,  Md.,  who 
are  today  visiting  the  Capitol.  My  con- 
stituents will  tour  the  Congress,  to  see 
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our  Government  in  action.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  meet  with  my  friends  from 
Hampton  Elementary  to  discuss  the 
legislative  process  and  the  issues  of 
the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  wel- 
coming: 

The  teachers:  Dorothy  T.  Gochnauer, 
Ann  Shepherd,  and  Robin  Denton. 

The  parents:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald 
Imwold,  Mrs.  Kathy  Hoatson,  Mr.  Ron 
Kearney,  Mrs.  Bterie  Underwood,  Mrs. 
Kevin  Quinn,  Mr.  Tom  Gunther,  Mrs.  David 
Fouts,  Mrs.  Kathy  Bredbenner,  Mrs.  AI- 
lender,  Mrs.  Paskalakls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shlf- 
lett,  Mrs.  Collomb,  Mrs.  Treadwell,  Mr. 
Clendaniel,  Mrs.  Walls,  and  Mrs.  Warner. 

The  students:  Craig  Aderholdt,  Judd  Al- 
lender.  Kevin  Anderson,  Matt  Baughan, 
Mike  Bess,  Greg  Clendaniel,  Ethan  Crenson, 
Brendan  Daley,  David  Fouts,  Rodney  Gross, 
Alex  GrabcheskI,  Derrick  Gunther,  David 
Harris,  Ray  Insley.  Robert  KrystofiaJc. 

Philip  Lenham,  Andrew  Lott,  Robert  Mor- 
rison, Mike  Narutowlcz,  Allen  Pettijohn, 
Joseph  Simmons,  David  Smith,  Mike  Tread- 
well,  Mark  Myers.  Blaine  Jensen.  Todd 
Bredbenner,  Fred  Weiss,  Wayne  Wlpfield, 
David  McGill,  Jeff  Baker, 

Wesley  WaUs,  Maryam  Beklik,  Renee  Col- 
lonb,  Kirstie  Dowell,  An-Marie  Eufemio, 
Alice  Francis.  Gayle  Frederick,  Heather 
Glotfelty,  Christina  Henry,  Elaina  Paskala- 
kis,  Donna  Ports,  Michelle  Shlflett,  Patricia 
Smith.  Laura  Tull,  Ashley  Webber, 

Donna  Winneberger,  Jackie  Warner,  Lisa 
Booth,  Wendy  Brown,  Lorl  Francis,  Patricia 
Gambrell,  Ottawana  Hall,  Lorie  Hoatson, 
Lorie  Imwold,  Suzie  Johnson,  Cynthia 
Kearney,  Stacey  Lloyd,  Rhonda  Myers, 
Sinead  Quinn,  Hannelore  Schmitz. 

Courtney  Taylor,  Pearl  Tanguilig.  Julie 
Troy,  Barbara  Underwood,  Jamie  Werner, 
Lisa  Standiford,  Bonnie  Gamble,  Kristl 
Murray,  Heather  Hammack,  and  Kristen 
Nugent.* 


LETS  TAKE  RISKS  AGAIN 


HON.  TIMOTHY  E.  WIRTH 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
current  issue  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
Mr.  David  T.  Keams  has  written  an 
extremely  provocative  article  on  the 
state  of  our  economy.  Mr.  Keams— 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Xerox  Corp.— addresses  two  sub- 
jects which  are  of  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress: Our  lagging  rate  of  productivity 
increases  and  the  electronic  revolution 
which  is  coming  upon  us  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate. 

In  addition  to  his  discussions  of 
technological  advances,  Mr.  Keams 
takes  a  philosophical  look  at  our  econ- 
omy, and  those  who  operate  within  it. 
There  are  plenty  of  reasons  why  our 
rate  of  productivity  has  fallen.  Gov- 
ernment bears  responsibility— and  so 
does  business.  Addressing  only  one  of 
these  will  only  serve  to  postpone  the 
day  when  we  begin  to  resolve  these 
problems. 

I  commend  his  column  to  your  at- 
tention: 
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Let's  Take  Risks  Agaik 

Almost  all  of  us  in  business  have  com- 
plained at  one  time  or  another  about  the 
cost— and  the  reach— of  government  regula- 
tion. It  now  seems  to  me  our  complaints 
have  become  self-defeating  excuses.  Ameri- 
can businessmen,  in  fact,  are  hiding  behind 
government  regulations.  They're  using  the 
excesses  and  inefficiencies  of  Big  Govern- 
ment to  excuse  lackluster  management, 
poor  technology  and  deteriorating  produc- 
tivity. 

I  don't  mean  the  complaints  aren't  valid. 
Just  that  we've  heard  enough  of  them.  Gov- 
ernment isn't  the  whole  problem,  no  matter 
how  big  and  how  intrusive  it  is  or  may 
become.  Getting  rid  of  government— and 
government's  regulations— wouldn't  be  the 
whole  solution,  either.  This  isn't  to  say  that 
government  and  its  regulations  are  a  good 
thing,  only  that  they  aren't  as  good  an 
excuse  as  some  of  us  think. 

If  we  could  claim  that  goverrmient's 
growth  over  the  last  50  years  has  come  at 
the  expense  of  business,  or  the  average  fam- 
ily's standard  of  living,  it  would  be  a  differ- 
ent matter.  We  can't,  because  it  hasn't. 

While  government  has  grown  Into  the 
half-trUlion-doUar  leviathan  it  has  become, 
the  economy,  by  and  large,  has  prospered, 
and  our  standard  of  living  soared.  In  that 
same  period  of  enormous  governmental 
growth,  business  has  expartded,  the  number 
of  jobs  has  doubled  and  the  quality  of  the 
average  worker's  life  in  America  has  bested 
that  of  any  other  society  in  history. 

The  growth  of  government  didn't  cause 
that  success— but  it  didn't  prevent  it,  either, 
and  that's  an  important  distinction. 

Let's  stop  telling  ourselves  how  easily  we 
could  solve  our  economic  problems  if  only 
we  could  change  the  policies — or  the  politi- 
cians—In Washington.  What  about  the  poli- 
cies in  corporate  boardrooms? 

Help:  We  like  to  preach  the  virtues  of  a 
free  society,  but  at  the  first  signs  of  trouble, 
the  air  lanes  to  Washington  are  filled  with 
businessmen  looking  for  help.  George  P. 
Schultz,  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
said  that  one  of  his  biggest  disappointments 
was  in  1971,  when  parades  of  businessmen 
arrived  In  Washington,  pleading  for  wage- 
and-price  controls. 

The  point  is,  we  can't  have  it  both  ways. 
American  businessmen  have  to  square  their 
practices  with  their  principles,  because  the 
American  people  won't  tolerate  anything 
less.  They  will  never  accept  a  system  that 
allows  us  to  keep  our  profits,  while  our 
losses  are  subsidized  with  their  tax  dollars. 

It's  time  we  set  aside  Big  Government  as 
the  Big  Excuse  and  get  to  work  on  a  more 
serious  problem — our  vanishing  productiv- 
ity. Since  196«,  and  particularly  since  1970, 
while  the  United  States  progressed  slowly— 
when  It  progressed  at  all— our  economic 
competitors  have  thrived. 

Washington  is  part  of  the  productivity 
problem,  but  so  Is  business  management.  A 
recent  management  survey  found  that  U.S. 
workers  are  only  two-thirds  as  productive  as 
their  grandfathers  were— but  the  survey 
blamed  management,  not  the  workers.  Fully 
30  percent  of  a  workday  is  lost,  the  survey 
concluded,  through  scheduling  problems, 
unclear  communication  of  assignments,  im- 
proper staffing  and  poor  discipline. 

Lay  the  blame  on  management,  as  well, 
for  providing  workers  with  old  and  out- 
moded production  equipment  that  might 
have  served  their  grandfathers  well,  but 
can't  do  the  Job  today.  American  industry 
no  longer  seems  willing  to  risk  its  resources 
on  capital  investments  for  the  future.  Brit- 
ish essayist  Henry  Fairlie  says  of  us:  "The 
once  rambunctious  American  spirit  of  iimo- 
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vation  and  adventurousneas  is  today  being 
paralyzed  by  the  desire  to  build  a  risk-free 
society."  Indeed.  America's  dismal  economic 
record  during  the  last  decade  reflects,  more 
than  anything  else,  an  astonishing  decline 
in  research  and  development,  limovatlon 
and  productive  risk-taking. 

Through  It  all,  the  American  economy  has 
proven  to  be  unusually  strong  and  resilient, 
and  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it— either 
because  of  American  Industry,  or  In  spite  of 
it— it's  likely  to  remain  so. 

The  one  great  lie  In  this  country— and  it 
has  to  be  exposed— is  that  It's  all  over  for 
us,  that  the  age  of  Irmovation  has  ended. 
We  are  prosperous.  It  Is  said,  because  we 
have  an  abundance  of  natural  resources.  We 
had  the  good  fortune  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
place  with  most  of  the  world's  coal,  much  of 
its  oil  and  a  lot  of  its  gas.  ores,  minerals  and 
farmland.  The  corollary  to  that  myth  is 
that,  as  those  resources  nin  out,  or  seem  to, 
so  does  our  luck  run  out. 

I  don't  agree,  not  Just  because  I  >ind  it  to- 
tally unacceptable,  but  because  I  believe  it's 
totally  avoidable.  The  wealth,  at  least  of 
this  nation.  Is  not  in  the  ground.  It's  in  our 
minds — and  that  Is  a  renewable  resource. 
We  can  create  new  wealth,  and  we  have. 

Costs:  We  have  entered  a  new,  electronic 
age  that  we  created  and  where  we  clearly 
excel.  Electronic  circuits  have  become  the 
bargain  of  the  century.  The  coat  of  a  high- 
quality  transistor  in  an  integrated  circuit 
has  dropped  in  twenty  years  from  |20  to 
one-fiftieth  of  a  cent  Computers,  which 
have  become  Indispensable  to  our  way  of 
life,  operate  at  7  cents  per  million  calcula- 
tions today,  when  twenty  years  ago,  those 
same  calculations  cost  $1.26.  In  my  business, 
we've  lowered  the  cost  of  making  a  copy 
from  8.5  cents  on  the  Xerox  914.  which  rev- 
olutionized the  copier  industry  twenty  years 
ago,  to  Just  over  a  penny  today— and  our 
most  advanced  copier-duplicators  will  give 
you  those  copies  at  the  rate  of  two  a  second. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  compound 
annual  rate  of  productivity  growth  for  the 
U.S.  semiconductor  industry  has  been  a 
spectacular  22.5  percent.  In  the  next  twenty 
years,  our  knowledge  of  electronics — and 
our  ability  to  apply  it  intelligently— will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  how  we  live  and 
work,  but  more  to  the  point,  on  how  well  we 
do  each.  Ahead  are  new  generations  of  ml- 
crocircuits  that  will  spawn  a  multl -billion- 
dollar  market  for  electronic  sensors,  con- 
trols, machines  and  computers  of  all  sizes 
and  types  for  consumer  and  Industrial  appli- 
cations of  every  description. 

With  the  technology  we've  developed,  we 
can  revitalize  our  tired  industrial  machine 
and  restore  It  to  its  rightful  place  among 
our  competitors.  I  mean  that  both  as  a 
statement  of  fact  and  a  challenge.* 


YOUNGSTER'S  COURAGE  AN 
EXAMPLE  FOR  ALL 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rLOEIDA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  has  often  recognized  acts  of 
bravery  by  our  citizens,  but  I  would 
today  like  to  publicly  commend  an  act 
of  courage  and  cool  thinking  by 
Graham  Howerton  of  Tallahassee. 

Graham,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sandy 
Howerton,  demonstrated  maturity  and 
judgment  far  beyond  his  11  years  re- 
cently when  he  saved  his  3-year-old 
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The  first  section  presents  a  summary  of 
the  survey  data  on  a  State-wide  basis  both 
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cousin  Stacy  Weger  from  a  submerged 
car  in  Lake  Prances  In  Madison 
County,  Pla. 

Toung  Graham  was  enjoying  some 
of  the  magnificent  fishing  for  which 
the  area  is  Justly  fabled  when  the  un- 
tended  car  in  which  Stacy  was  playing 
rolled  down  an  incline  and  into  the 
lake. 

Taking  stock  of  the  situation,  young 
Graham  Howerton  plunged  into  the 
lake  Itself  to  pull  Stacy  from  the  sink- 
ing auto. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  of  the 
selfless  actions  of  Graham  Howerton 
and  hope  that  all  the  youth  of  the 
Nation  emulate  his  courage  and  poise 
under  unusual  and  dangerous  circum- 
stances.* 


STUDENTS  FROM  SCOTTS 

BRANCH  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
WELCOME  TO  CAPITOL  HILL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  RABYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5.  1980 

^  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  the  fourth-grade  stu- 
dents, their  parents,  and  teachers, 
from  the  Sjcotts  Branch  Elementary 
School  in  Lochem,  Baltimore,  who  are 
today  visiting  the  Capitol. 

My  constituents  will  tour  the  Con- 
gress, the  FBI,  and  the  Sniith-sonian. 
The  day  promises  to  be  a  full  and  in- 
teresting one. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  my  friends;  from 
Scotts  Branch  Elementary  to  discuss 
the  issues  of  the  day  and  the  legisla- 
tive process.  i 

The  teachers  are: 

Mr.  Eugene  Longbehn;  Mrs.  Sharon 
Att&way:  and  Mrs.  M.  Lurie. 

The  parents  are: 

Mrs.  Benson;  Mr.  M.  Trencher;  Mrs.  Stan- 
»ick;  Mr.  P.  Hickey;  Mrs.  Janet  Jackson; 
Mrs.  Sylvia  Chatman;  Mrs.  W.  Cobington; 
Mrs.  Doretha  Hutley;  Mrs.  Deborah  Arnold; 
and  Mrs.  Annie  Manning. 

The  students  are: 

Thomas  Bennett;  Sean  Gates;  HarroU  Fer- 
guson; Alen  Preedman;  Marc  Gould;  Ronald 
Henning;  Paul  Hickey;  Jerome  Johnson; 
Jamison  Lipsky,  and  Jeffrey  Linzey. 

Jeffrey  Obrick;  David  Scherr;  Ken  Schol- 
l&r  Larry  Trencher,  Cheryl  Benson;  Sonia 
Johnson:  Yaklmta  Jones;  Danielle  Mercer; 
Emily  Mlchelson;  and  Erica  Mundell. 

Wanda  Pulliam;  Donna  Rose;  Bridget 
Schilling;  Adrlenne  Stanewlck;  Janet 
Stuber,  Stephen  Cohen;  Lament  Cooper, 
Brian  Peidler;  David  Grogr,  and  Chris 
H&iley. 

James  Howell;  James  Johnson;  Alex  Mcln- 
tyre:  Marc  Prlckus;  Nigel  Powell;  Jay 
Saunders;  Derrick  Smith;  Karim  Von  Hen- 
dricks; Mark  Tomlinson;  and  Darryl  Owens. 

Allison  Arnold;  Danielle  Bailey:  Beverly 
Cooper.  Stacey  Cruz-Bey;  Domita  Green; 
Monica  Holden;  Terri  Moore;  Clevorme 
Gates:  LaShawna  Pratt;  and  Jeruilfer 
Seager. 

Melissa  Simons:  Rhonda  Wicks:  Theresa 
Whltworth:  Diane  Faulkner;  Sheila  Hutley; 
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Damon  Brown;  Marvin  Bryan;  Lawrence 
Dorman;  Parrls  Ellis;  and  Brad  Friedman. 

Bruce  Plckus:  Dwight  Roane;  Randy  War- 
rington; Steven  Washington;  Richard  Wat- 
kins;  Suk  Hoon  Yi;  Kim  Alias;  Karen 
Barone;  Robin  Boren;  and  Nicole  Covington. 

Cindy  Pranlilin:  Miriam  Frieman;  Diana 
Hurst;  Donn.i  Jackson;  Nicole  Jones; 
Heather  King  Krischa  Lambert;  Sea  Hyun 
Nam;  Susan  Prostlc;  Aryne  Siegel,  Ericka 
Wright;  and  Jael  Friedman. • 
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ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

or  NEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
organized  destruction  of  a  whole 
people  is  an  act  of  terror  so  immense 
that  it  overwhelms  the  imagination.  It 
Is  more  easily  pushed  aside  and  forgot- 
ten, than  realistically  faced  up  to.  To 
ignore  the  death,  destruction  and  dis- 
placement caused  by  such  an  event, 
however,  does  not  make  those  horrors 
disappear.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Armenian  American  community 
for  bringing  to  our  attention,  by  set- 
ting aside  April  24  as  a  day  of  com- 
memoration, the  first,  and  one  of  the 
most  devastating  tragedies  of  the  cen- 
tury—the Armenian  genocide. 

At  a  time  when  world  events  are 
punctuated  more  and  more  frequently 
by  the  atrocities  committed  by  large 
military  nations  against  smaller  non- 
military  peoples,  we  must  not  forget 
the  experience  of  the  victims  of  earlier 
such  atrocities.  In  1915,  the  Ottoman 
Turks  systematically  butchered,  or 
sent  Into  exile,  the  whole  of  the  Arme- 
nian people.  We  must  not  forget  the  2 
million  who  died,  nor  the  millions  who 
are  now  living  in  a  diaspora.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  keep  the  suffering  of 
the  Armenian  American  community  in 
mind,  and  will  help  that  commimity 
regain  its  lost  status  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.* 


THOUGHTS  OF  TITO 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  the  death  of  the  ruler  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  the  first  Commimist  leader 
to  break  away  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  nona- 
lined  movement,  I  wish  to  insert  an  ar- 
ticle by  noted  columnist,  George  F. 
Will,  which  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  of  April  15.  I  believe  this  Is 
a  thoroughly  objective  view  of  the 
record  of  Marshall  Josip  Broz  Tito. 
Mr.  Will's  commentary  follows: 
Thoughts  or  Tito 

Washington.— I  recently  acquired  a  small 
painting  of  no  great  value  beyond  the  fact 
that  it  Is  an  eyewitness  rendering  of  the 
crack-UD  of  Western  civilization.  Painted  by 


a  German  soldier,  it  depicts  a  column  of  sol- 
diers at  Verdun  in  1916.  When  my  eye  falls 
on  it  these  days,  my  mind  turns  to  Tito. 

The  following  words  appeared  recently  in 
an  official  Yugoslav  denunciation  of  some- 
thing published  by  Moscow's  obedient  serv- 
ant. Bulgaria:  ■.  .  .  and  a  serious  threat  to 
stability  in  the  Balkans."  Those  nine  words 
should  send  shivers  down  the  spines  of 
those  who  know  the  parts  of  the  past  that 
CA  most  to  make  the  present  the  mess  it  is. 

A  character  In  a  short  story  by  Saki  (H.H. 
Munro)  says  the  trouble  with  the  Balkans  is 
that  they  produce  more  history  than  they 
can  consume  locally.  The  spark  that  ignited 
the  war  that  damaged  the  world  more  than 
any  war  before  or  since  (and  killed  Saki)  was 
struck  In  Sarajevo,  which  is  now  in 
Yugoslavia.  It  was  struck  by  Gavrilo  Prin- 
cip,  the  Serb  who  assassinated  Archduke 
Ferdinand. 

Princip  was  given  to  quoting  Nietzsche: 
"Insatiable  as  flame,  I  burn  and  consume 
myself."  The  events  he  set  In  train  con- 
sumed the  world  of  Edwardian  stability. 
That  world  may  have  been,  as  Barbara 
Tuchman  says  (in  words  from  an  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  poem),  a  "proud  tower": 

"While  from  a  proud  tower  In  the  town 
Death  looks  gigantically  down." 

That  world  has  Its  faults,  but  It  never  pro- 
duced a  Stalin.  By  the  time  World  War  I 
turned  Europe's  spirit  Into  something  like 
the  artillery-churned  moonscape  at  Verdun, 
a  corporal  Hitler  had  l)een  brought  Into 
German  life,  Lenin  had  been  brought  Into 
world  history,  and  the  forces  were  loose 
that  were  to  lead  to  World  War  IL 

At  Sarajevo  plus  66,  notice  the  nature  of 
Yugoslavia,  a  product  of  World  War  I.  It  is. 
to  some  extent,  an  improvisation  masquer- 
ading as  a  nation.  In  his  fine  book  "The  Yu- 
goslavs," Dusko  Doder  writes  that  it  is  a 
nation  with  two  alphabets,  three  religions, 
four  languages,  five  nationalities  and  six 
constituent  republics.  Yugoslav  Macedo- 
nians were  under  Turkish  rule  until  1912. 
Sarajevo,  which  will  l)e  the  site  of  the  1984 
Winter  Olympics  (if  there  is  an  Olympics, 
and  a  Yugoslavia,  and  a  1984),  has  nearly 
100  mosques.  There  are  almost  two  million 
Yugoslav  Moslems. 

The  Croatian  National  Congress  recently 
ran  a  large,  fierce  ad  In  the  New  York 
Times,  promising:  "Yugoslavia  Will  Not  Sur- 
vive." It  said  that  Croatia,  one  of  Yugosla- 
via's constituent  republics,  has  a  population 
(nine  million)  and  area  larger  than  half  Eu- 
rope's states,  and  has  a  right  to  Secede  be- 
cause of  "the  principle  of  national  self-de- 
termination proclaimed  by  President  Wood- 
row  Wilson."  That  principle  has  been  used 
to  Justify  much  mischief,  and  was  part  of 
the  powder  that  blew  apart  the  Hapsburg 
Empire. 

Tito  was  bom  Into  that  empire.  His  lavish 
living  has  earned  him  the  title  "The  P.rst 
Communist  King,"  and  A.J.P.  Taylor,  the 
historian,  calls  Tito  the  last  Hapsburg.  Like 
the  Hapsburg  kings,  Tito  rules  a  steamy 
goulash  of  religious,  ethnic  and  cultural  in- 
gredients. 

When  Tito  dies.  World  War  I  soldier  will 
have  died.  While  Corporal  Hitler  was  fight- 
ing on  the  Western  Front,  Tito,  too.  was 
fighting  for  the  Central  Powers  on  another 
front,  a  sergeant  major  In  the  Austro-Hun- 
garlan  army. 

And  when  Tito  dies,  the  last  leader  pro- 
duced by  Hitler's  war  will  have  left  the 
stage.* 
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REVENUE  SHARING 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNS'YXVA.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  challenges  we  face  over  the 
next  few  months  will  be  the  decision 
of  whether  or  not  to  renew  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program.  Many  local 
officials  in  my  district  have  told  me 
that  if  revenue  sharing  is  allowed  to 
expire,  they  will  have  to  replace  that 
revenue  by  raising  taxes.  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  we  must  be  aware  of  all  the 
consequences  of  eliminating  revenue 
sharing  before  we  can  make  an  intelli- 
gent decision.  The  Pennsylvania 
League  of  Cities,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Association  of  Boroughs,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of 
Township  Commissioners  Jointly  un- 
dertook a  survey  study  of  the  impact 
of  the  revenue  sharing  program  on 
local  government  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  study  concluded  that:  Revenue 
sharing  accounts  for  14  percent  of  the 
average  local  government  budget;  If 
the  revenue  sharing  fimds  were  re- 
placed by  property  taxes,  these  taxes 
would  increase  an  average  of  38  per- 
cent; if  the  revenue  sharing  program  is 
not  renewed,  59  percent  of  local  gov- 
ernments expect  to  cut  services,  and 
hi  percent,  including  many  who  also 
cut  expenses,  would  have  to  increase 
taxes  or  institute  user  fees. 

I  commend  this  study  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, especially  those  from  Penn- 
sylvania, as  they  make  their  judg- 
ments on  the  merits  of  the  revenue 
sharing  program. 

REVENtn;  Sharing:  Its  Impact  on  Local 

Government 

i.  introduction 

Aside  from  philosophical  concerns,  the 
most  important  factor  In  the  debate  on  re- 
newal of  the  Revenue  Sharing  program  is 
the  analysis  of  its  impact  on  local  govern- 
ment finances  and  services.  In  an  effort  to 
provide  timely  Information  on  this  Issue, 
the  Pennsylvania  League  of  Cities,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Bor- 
oughs, and  the  Pennsylvania  State  Associ- 
ation of  Township  Commissioners  jointly 
sponsored  a  survey  of  the  impact  that  the 
Revenue  Sharing  program  has  had  on  their 
respective  memberships. 

The  survey  was  designed  to  assess  the 
impact  of  Revenue  Sharing  on  local  taxes 
and  budgets,  to  determine  how  the  funds 
have  been  used,  and  to  project  the  conse- 
quences that  failure  to  renew  the  program 
will  have  on  local  taxes  and  services.  In  con- 
ducting the  survey,  a  questionnaire,  pat- 
terned after  one  that  was  used  for  similar 
purposes  by  the  National  League  of  Cities, 
was  sent  to  officials  in  each  of  the  51  cities. 
966  boroughs,  and  93  to^^^lships  of  the  first 
class  in  Pennsylvania  (details  of  the  survey 
methodology  are  contained  in  Appendix  I, 
page  9).  With  the  exception  of  Table  7  (page 
7).  all  data  presented  is  for  these  three 
classes  of  municipalities."  The  data  obtained 
from  the  returned  questionnaires  Is  present- 
ed in  the  following  pages. 


'  The  daU  In  Table  7,  wliich  was  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing,  Includes  counties 
and  townshipa  of  the  second  class. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  first  section  presents  a  summary  of 
the  survey  data  on  a  State-wide  basis  lx)th 
in  the  aggregate  and,  in  many  cases,  broken 
down  by  size  of  population.  Among  the 
topics  covered  are  Revenue  Sharing  as  a 
percentage  of  local  budgets,  the  compared 
use  of  Revenue  Sharing  for  capital  Improve- 
ments and  operating  expenditures,  an  as- 
sessment of  the  ability  of  local  governments 
to  comply  with  the  program  regulations, 
and  an  overview  of  projects  and  services 
funded  by  the  program.  Also  included  in 
this  section  Is  a  short  analysis  of  the  likely 
Impact  that  curtailment  of  the  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  would  have  on  local  taxes, 
services,  and  employment. 

In  the  second  section,  much  of  this  same 
information  Is  presented  by  Congressional 
Districts.  Additionally,  the  actual  Revenue 
Sharing  allocations,  and  the  Impact  that 
non-renewal  would  have  on  local  govern- 
ment operations,  are  covered  in  greater 
detail  than  in  the  previous  section. 

Finally,  a  third  section  contains  conclu- 
sions drawn  from  the  study,  and  applies 
these  conclusions  to  the  issues  surrounding 
renewal  of  the  Revenue  Sharing  Program. 

II.  STATEWIDE  DATA  SUMMARY 

Uses  of  revenue  sharing 

As  a  percent  of  local  budgets.~ln  Pennsyl- 
vania, about  $150  mUlion  is  distributed  to 
local  governments  (not  including  counties) 
through  the  Revenue  Sharing  program.  The 
first  question  cities,  boroughs,  and  towTi- 
shlps  were  asked  was  to  Indicate  their  Reve- 
nue Sharing  allocation  as  a  percentage  of 
tax  supported,  or  otherwise  locally  raised, 
municipal  revenues  for  budget  year  1979. 
The  response  indicated  that,  on  average. 
Revenue  Sharing  accounts  for  14.4  percent 
of  these  municipal  revenues.  Table  1  pre- 
sents these  figures,  broken  down  by  popula- 
tion group.  It  Is  also  Interesting  to  note 
that,  for  78.7  percent  of  the  responding  mu- 
nicipalities. Revenue  Sharing  funds  are  the 
only  direct  Federal  funds  received. 

Use  for  capital  vs.  operating  expendi- 
tures.—During  the  first  four  years  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Revenue  Sharing  program, 
the  funds  were  used  primarily  for  capital 
expenditures.  The  survey,  however,  showed 
a  significant  reversal  In  this  trend. 
Statewide,  the  average  municipality  used 
30.3  percent  of  Its  Revenue  Sharing  alloca- 
tion for  capital  expenditures  in  1979,  while 
69.7  percent  was  used  for  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  Table  2  Illustrates  com- 
parative capital  and  operating  expenditures 
by  population  group.  The  percentage  used 
for  operating  expenditures  Increases  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  population. 

Compliance  with  revenue  sharing  statu- 
tory reijuirements.— Revenue  Sharing, 
unlike  most  Federal  grants,  has  few  statu- 
tory requirements  and  requires  relatively 
little  paperwork.  One  statutory  requirement 
Is  that  municipalities  receiving  over  $25,000 
for  each  of  three  years  must  have  an  inde- 
pendent audit  performed  on  all  municipal 
accounts.  The  study  revealed  that  few  mu- 
nicipalities (less  than  2  percent)  had  sub- 
stantial difficulties  In  meeting  this  require- 
ment. 

A  second  requirement  of  the  program  Is 
that  all  municipalities  receiving  Revenue 
Sharing  fimds  must  abide  by  provisions  of 
all  civil  rights  legislation.  Compliance  Is  de- 
termined primarily  by  review  of  Statements 
of  Assurance  filed  periodically  by  each  mu- 
nicipality. In  this  Instance,  less  then  1  per- 
cent of  the  survey  respondents  indicated 
difficulty  In  complying. 

Finally,  municipalities  were  asked  if  they 
had  encountered  problems  with  any  of  the 
three  factors  used  In  the  Revenue  Sharing 
allocation  formula  (these  factors  are  popu- 
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lation.  inverse  per  capita  Income,  and  tax 
effort).  Although  allocation  formulas  an? 
the  subject  of  dispute  In  most  grant  pro- 
grams, the  survey  Indicated  that  only  8  4 
percent  had  experienced  problems  with  any 
of  the  factors  used  in  the  Revenue  Sharing 
formula. 

Overview  of  project*  and  tervicet  funded 
by  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  program.— 
Respondents  to  the  survey  were  Invited  to 
include  specific  examples  of  projects  and 
services  that  Revenue  Sharing  funds  had 
supported.  Substantiating  the  trend  noted 
earlier,  most  municipalities  reported  that 
the  funds  were  used  for  various  operating 
f'xpenditurps.  A  noticeable  majority  applied 
the  funds  toward  police  and  fire  protection 
costs.  However,  a  significant  proportion  also 
Indicated  that  their  reported  Revenue  Shar 
ing  operating  expenditures  included  dona- 
tions of  Revenue  Sharing  funds  to  senior 
citizen  programs,  libraries,  regional  health 
and  service  centers,  and  similar  projects. 

Effects  of  curtailment  of  the  revenue  sharing 
program 

Property  tarcA— When  asked  how  much 
property  taxes  would  have  to  be  raised  if 
that  were  to  l)e  the  method  used  to  offset 
the  loss  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds,  the  re- 
spondents projected  increases  averaging 
38.5  percent.  The  percentage  varies  roughly 
in  Inverse  proportion  to  population  size, 
that  is.  the  average  percent  increase  in 
property  tax  that  would  he  needed  to  offset 
the  loss  of  Revenue  Sharing  funds  is  greater 
among  smaller  municipalities. 

Effect  on  taxes  and  serpices.— The  suney 
asked  for  specifics  on  the  action  each  re- 
sponding municipality  would  take  to  make 
up  for  the  loss  of  Revenue  Sharing  tunCs. 
The  general  conclusion  drawn  from  their  re- 
sponse was  that  59  percent  of  local  govern- 
ment could  be  expected  to  cut  expenses, 
while  87  percent.  Including  many  who  aLso 
reduced  ext>ense8,  would  have  to  increase 
taxes  or  Institute  user  fees.  Responses  to 
these  specific  alternatives,  which  did  not 
vary  significantly  by  population,  are  shown 
In  Table  3. 

TABLE  3.-C0NSEQUENC£S  Of  REVENUE  SHARING 
TERMINATION 
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Effect  on  employment— S\nce  many  local 
goverrmients  use  Revenue  Sharing  funds  for 
operation  expenses.  It  could  be  expected 
that  there  would  be  some  layoffs  If  the  pro- 
gram was  discontinued.  The  survey  found 
thai  a  total  of  2.184  la.voff.s  were  possible  for 
those  municipalities  making  an  estimate, 
which  is  an  average  of  5  for  each  municipal- 
ity in  the  sUte.  Additionally,  many  of  the 
responding  municlpaliUes  indicated  that 
layoffs  would  be  necessary,  although  they 
were  not  able  to  make  an  accurate  estimate. 
Statistically,  the  expected  number  of  lay- 
offs varies  in  direct  proportion  to  popula- 
tion size,  in  other  words,  the  greatest 
number  of  layoffs  can  l>e  expected  to  occur 
in  the  largest  municipalities. 
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ni.  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  BY  CONGRESSIOHAL 

DisraicTS 
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ities amount  to  roughly  $13.70  per  capita. 
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The  survey  showed  conclusively  that  serv- 
ices will  suffer  If  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
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Restoring  the  food  stamps  program  to  Its 
original  intent  as  a  nutrition  plan  and  elimi- 
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ni.  STATISTICAL  SUICMART  BT  CONGRESSIOlf  AL 
DISTKICTS 

All  of  the  statistics  in  this  section  are  pre- 
sented by  Congressional  District."  However, 
since  all  of  the  statistics  included  in  this  sec- 
tion were  presented  on  a  state-wide  sum- 
mary basis  in  the  previous  section,  little  ad- 
ditional narrative  detail  will  be  included 
here.  Further  breakdown  by  population  or 
type  of  govemment  Is  available  upon  re- 
quest. 

Tables  4  and  5  present  Information  by 
Congressional  District  on  Revenue  Sharing 
as  a  percent  o'  locally  raised  revenue,  and 
on  the  average  percent  increase  in  property 
taxes  that  would  be  necessary  If  Revenue 
Sharing  txmda  were  replaced  by  these  taxes 
alone. 

TABli  4.— REVENUE  SHAJ^ING  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  LOCALLY 
RAISED  REVENUE 
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TABU  5.-PtRC£NT  INCREASE  IN  PROPERTY  TAXES  TO 
REPIACE  REVENUE  SHARING 
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j  The  survey  asked  each  municipality  to 
note  its  probable  course  of  action  in  the 
event  the  Revenue  Sharing  program  is  not 
renewed.  Table  6  illustrates  the  percent  of 
municipalities  Ln  each  district  that  expected 
to  resort  to  the  alternative  listed  (this  list  of 
alternatives  appears  in  more  detail  in  Table 
3,  page  4).  The  alternative  "Increase  Debt" 
was  omitted  due  to  lack  of  response. 

The  figures  shown  in  Table  7  are  the 
actual  Revenue  Sharing  receipts  for  all  mu- 
nicipalities *  in  each  district.  On  average. 


■  District  I  itatistlca  are  an  acgregate  of  statistics 
for  DisUlcU  1  through  4.  which  are  all  In  the  City 
of  Philadelphia. 

•  In  thU  table  only,  the  term  "municipality"  also 
includes  townahlps  of  the  second  class. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Revenue  Sharing  payments  to  municipal- 
ities amount  to  roughly  S13.70  per  capita. 
This  does  not  include  the  allocation  to  the 
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state  or  the  counties;  when  they  are  includ- 
ed, the  total  payment  averages  $28.30  per 
capita. 
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TABLE  6.— PROBABLE  ALTERNATIVES  TAKEN  IF  REVENUE  SHARING  CURTAILED 
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TABLE  7.-REVENUE  SHARING  RECEIPTS  BY  DISTRIQ 
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IV.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  is 
scheduled  to  expire  September  30,  1980. 
Revenue  Sharing  is  an  entitlement  grant 
program,  meaning  in  this  case  that  all  gen- 
eral purpose  state  and  local  governments 
have  the  right  to  a  share  of  the  fund.  For 
the  1980  federal  fiscal  year,  the  program 
calls  for  the  distribution  of  $6.84  billion  to 
state,  county,  and  municipal  governments 
nationwide. 

The  philosophy  behind  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing program  is  that  local  governments,  due 
to  their  close  contact  with  citizens  and  their 
problems,  should  be  permitted  discretion  to 
determine  how  Federal  funds  are  spent  lo- 
cally. Originally  designed  to  promote  capital 
expenditures  in  a  recessionary  period,  the 
program  has  evolved  into  a  means  for  local 
governments  to  provide  a  continued  level  of 
quality  service  to  citizens  on  one  hand,  and 
meet  the  expense  of  unfunded  State  and 
Federal  mandates  on  the  other,  while  oper- 
ating under  revenue  restrictions  imposed  di- 
rectly by  statute  and  indirectly  by  the  econ- 
omy. 

One  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
survey  is  that  the  timely  renewal  of  the 


Revenue  Sharing  program  Is  Important  to 
Pennsylvania  local  governments.  All  of 
these  local  governments,  with  the  exception 
of  Philadelphia,  have  a  January  1  to  Decem- 
ber 31  fiscal  year,  and  are  thus  required  to 
adopt  1981  tax  ordinances  and  budgets  by 
December  31,  1980.  If  renewal  is  not 
acliieved  early  in  1980.  local  governments 
will  face  the  difficult  budgetary  decision  of 
whether  or  not  to  Include  projected  Reve- 
nue Sharing  receipts  when  they  begin 
budget  work  in  mid-1980.  This  decision  will 
have  an  obvious  and  immediate  impact  on 
taxes,  services,  and  fiscal  planning  for  1981. 
since  the  survey  showed  that  Revenue  Shar- 
ing accounts  for  an  average  14.4  percent  of 
local  revenues. 

Beyond  that,  the  state  of  the  economy  in- 
dicates a  genuine  need  to  renew  the  Reve- 
nue Sharing  program  for  the  ensuing  years. 
In  a  recessionary  period  such  as  that  which 
the  country  is  now  facing,  the  demand  for 
governmental  services  Invariably  Increases. 
The  Revenue  Sharing  program,  which  re- 
turns 98  cents  of  each  tax  dollar  contribut- 
ed, and  which  can  be  readily  tailored  to 
meet  local  needs,  is  an  ideal  cost-effective 
method  to  address  this  demand  for  services. 


The  survey  showed  conclusively  that  serv- 
ices will  suffer  if  the  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram is  not  renewed.  About  59  percent  of 
local  governments  could  be  expected  to  cut 
services,  while  87  percent  including  many 
who  also  cut  services,  would  have  to  in- 
crease taxes  or  user  fees. 

The  Revenue  Sharing  program  does  not 
have  the  degree  of  targeting  common  to 
most  other  Federal  programs  available  to 
municipalities.  Thus  large  and  small  munici- 
palities alike  have  equal  and  fair  access  to 
the  program,  in  which  the  only  require- 
ments are  periodic  audits,  annual  reports, 
public  participation,  and  compliance  with 
civU  rights  and  Davis-Bacon  regulations. 
The  study  indicated  that  compliance  with 
these  provisions  has  caused  little  substantial 
difficulty.  Thus  the  Revenue  Sharing  pro- 
gram provides  a  high  degree  of  accessibility 
and  flexibility  in  the  use  of  Federal  monies 
at  the  local  level. 

The  survey  concluded  that,  on  the  whole, 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Program  is  meeting  its 
objectives.  Large  and  small  municipalities 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  benefit  from 
the  program,  and  the  result  is  that  Revenue 
Sharing  funds  are  being  applied  to  local 
needs  and  are  helping  solve  local  problems. • 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
FATHER  KRAUS"  ORDINATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  KICHIGAR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  call  our  colleagues' 
attention  to  a  significant  event  which 
will  take  place  soon  In  my  congression- 
al district  of  Michigan. 

On  May  18,  Father  Carlton  J.  Kraus 
will  celebrate  the  40th  anniversary  qf 
his  ordination  in  the  holy  priesthood. 
On  Saturday,  May  10,  a  testimonial  in 
his  honor  will  be  held  at  the  Knights 
of  Columbus  Hall,  In  Taylor,  my 
hometown  and  the  site  of  his  parish  of 
St.  Alfred's. 

Father  Kraus  is  a  native  Mlchiganite 
who  has  earned  a  statewide  reputation 
during  his  40-year  ministry. 

After  attending  grade  school  at  St. 
Elizabeth,  in  Detroit,  he  enrolled  at 
Sacred  Heart  Seminary,  also  Detroit, 
and  then  studied  theology  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Norwood,  Ohio. 

Following  his  ordination  on  May  18, 
1940,  he  celebrated  his  first  mass  the 
following  day  at  Nativity  Church,  In 
Detroit.  He  then  served  as  associate 
pastor  at  St.  Bridget,  St.  Martin,  and 
St.  Agnes  Churches,  in  Detroit,  and  at 
St.  Mary  In  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

His  first  pastorship  was  at  St. 
Joseph,  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  followed  by 
service  at  St.  Gregory,  in  Detroit. 

In  Jime  1968,  he  became  pastor  at 
St.  Alfred's,  where  he  served  ever  since 
with  distinction  and  honor. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  recog- 
nize Father  Kraus  on  this  meaningful 
milestone  In  his  life  of  service. 

I  join  his  parishioners  and  his  host 
of  friends  in  extending  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  for  many  more 
fruitful  years  in  the  Lord's  service.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REPUBLICAN  LEGISLATIVE 
AGENDA 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

Of  PEWNSTXVANLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Republican  leadership  an- 
noimced  the  Republican  legislative 
agenda  for  the  97th  Congress.  This 
agenda,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
House  Republican  Policy  Committee, 
sets  forth  the  goals  and  policies  to  be 
pursued  when  the  Republicans  gain 
control  of  the  Congress.  Simply  put. 
the  Republican  initiatives  would 
return  control  of  America  to  the 
American  people  by  reducing  spend- 
ing, cutting  taxes,  balancing  the 
budget,  strengthening  our  national  de- 
fense, and  improving  the  climate  for 
economic  growth.  Following  are  some 
of  the  highlights  of  the  Republican 
legislative  agenda: 

I.  TRX  BCOHOinr 

Enacting  across-the-board  cuts  in  personal 
income  tax  rates  that  will  enable  working 
people  to  have  more  real  dollars  to  spend  on 
personal  and  family  needs. 

Rolling  buck  scheduled  Social  Security 
tax  increases  which  would  take  an  addition- 
al $400  a  year  from  the  average  wage 
earner. 

Providing  tax  exemptions  for  small  savers 
on  Interest  income  up  to  $1,000.  and  a  tax 
credit  of  20%  on  deposits  into  an  account  to 
save  money  to  buy  a  home. 

Speeding  up  depreciation  allowances  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  needed  to  pro- 
vide the  additional  Jobs  we  must  have  for 
our  growing  workforce. 

Creating  an  expanded  jobs  training  pro- 
gram that  will  qualify  workers  to  take  posi- 
tions in  new  and  developing  fields  of  oppor- 
tunity in  the  private  sector. 

Passing,  if  necessary,  a  constitutional 
amendment  requiring  Congress  to  limit 
spending  and  balance  the  budget  to  curb  in- 
flation. 

II.  rOREIGIf  POLICT  AND  NATIONAL  SECI7RITT 

Supporting  development  of  a  diversified 
naval  fleet  able  to  meet  differing  challenges 
wherever,  and  at  whatever  level,  they  are 
encountered. 

Encouraging  the  deployment  of  advanced 
mlssUes  for  NATO  forces  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  Improving  the  capabilities  of  our  conven- 
tional forces  stationed  there. 

Improving  all  three  legs  of  our  TRIAD, 
makii)g.our  strategic  forces  more  secure  on 
the  ground,  in  the  air  and  under  the  seas. 

Improving  recruitment  and  retention  of 
highly  trained  personnel  for  military  man- 
power programs. 

Increasing  research  and  development 
funds  in  all  areas  to  assure  future  peace  and 
security  from  any  potential  threat. 

m.  QUALITY  or  LITE 

Replacing  the  current  approach  of  confus- 
ing categories  of  aid  with  a  system  of  block 
grants  to  state  and  local  officials,  thus  re- 
turning control  and  responsibility  to  those 
who  best  understand,  and  are  directly  In- 
volved in,  meeting  the  needs  in  their  areas. 

Strengthening  the  relationship  between 
assistance  and  programs  that  provide  train- 
ing for  real  jobs,  so  that  opportunities  are 
offered  for  people  to  regain  their  sense  of 
dignity  and  personal  worth  by  getting  off 
the  generations-long  treadmill  of  welfare. 
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Restoring  the  food  stamps  program  to  Its 
original  intent  as  a  nutrition  plan  and  elimi- 
nating its  present  role  as  part  of  general 
welfare. 

Redesigning  the  current  approach  to 
health  needs  so  that  programs  operate  on  a 
competitive  basis  which  will  insure  the 
highest  quality  care  at  the  lowest  price  to 
the  taxpayer. 

Allowing  states  to  legalize  certain  speci- 
fied health  care  practices  by  qualified  para- 
professionals,  thus  cutting  their  costs. 

Shifting  the  funding  of  Medicaid  from  its 
current  general  reimbursement  approach  to 
a  program  of  block  grants  to  states  with 
flexibility  for  them  to  experiment  with  pUol 
programs  aimed  at  Improving  reimburse- 
ment systems,  diversifying  the  delivery  of 
health  care,  and  encouraging  hospitals  to 
cut  costs. 

Providing  tax  breaks  to  people  who  offer 
housing  for  their  elderly  relatives  in  their 
homes. 

Eliminating  the  discriminatory  tax  on 
married  couples. 

Ending  earning  limitations  on  retired 
people. 

Providing  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
business  to  provide  work  opportunities  for 
the  handicapped. 

Establishing  a  nationwide  screening  pro- 
gram of  Infants  for  metat>olic  disorders. 

Working  to  end  the  Impersonal  federal  ap- 
proach to  education  and  to  return  control 
and  responsibility  for  educating  our  chil- 
dren to  those  who  are  most  involved  and 
closest  to  the  scene. 

Enacting  an  education  investment  tax 
credit  for  parents  and  guardians  for  tuition 
paid  to  educational  Institutions,  including 
vocational  and  technical  schools. 

Ending  IRS  interference  with  private  and 
religiously-oriented  schools. 

rv.  BtniKADCRACT  AND  CONGRESS 

Initiating  an  ongoing  review  of  federal 
agency  policies  and  performances  In  order 
to  eliminate  overlapping  responsibilities  and 
conflicting  demands. 

Enacting  "sunset  laws"  to  terminate  fed- 
eral agencies,  programs,  rules  and  regula- 
tions after  specified  periods  of  time  unless 
they  are  Individually  renewed  by  Congress. 

Establishing  a  legislative  veto  to  ensure 
that  no  regulation  proposed  by  any  agency 
exceeds  the  authority  granted  by  Congress. 

Requiring  federal  agencies  to  analyze  and 
provide  assessments  of  the  costs  of  their  ac- 
tions to  those  they  regulate. 

Repealing  outdated  laws  that  have  out- 
lived their  original  purpose,  and  now  serve 
largely  to  lm,':>ede  progress  and  Increase 
costs  to  consumers  and  the  nation. 

Protecting  the  constitutional  rights  of  in- 
dividuals confronted  with  actions  by  admin- 
istrative agencies;  allowing  individuals  the 
right  to  cross  examination  during  govem- 
ment bearings. 

V.  CNXKGT  AND  ENVIRONICENT 

Ending  Immediately  regulations  and  con- 
trols a.hat  Inhibit  and  discourage  develop- 
ment and  production  of  oil  and  natural  gas 
while  raising  prices  to  consumers. 

Adding  a  plowback  provision  to  the  so- 
called  windfall  profits  tax  on  oil  companies 
to  encourage  them  to  expand  production 
and  supplies  of  oil  and  gas,  Instead  of  put- 
ting profits  Into  non-energy  areas. 

Adopting  a  15%  Investment  tax  credit  for 
10  years  to  spur  development  of  new  energy 
sources,  such  as  coal  gasification,  coal  lique- 
faction and  oU  shale  programs. 

Initiating  a  realistic  reassessment  of  envi- 
ronmental controls  and  regulations  with  an 
eye  to  balancing  the  health  needs  of  our 
people  with  our  economic  needs. 
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Conducting  an  extensive  review  of  pohcies 
that  exclude  resource  development  from 
federal  lands.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "Religion  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain"  and  "A  Bleak  Picture  of  Dis- 
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In  a  recent  Issue  of  its  bimonthly  news 
summary,  Keston  printed  an  account  of 
Father  Dudko's  arrest— as  related  in  his  par- 
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shouting  to  people  for  30  years  that  there  is 
no  God.  they  cant  help  but  begin  wonder- 
ing, is  there?" 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Amnesty  charges  that  Soviet  political 
trials  "more  closely  resemble  'show  trials' 
than  serious  attempts  to  determine  guilt  or 
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constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  S.  E.  Wood- 
ford, recently  provided  me  with  a  tab- 
ulation he  oreoared  corroboratintf  the 
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Conducting  an  extensive  review  of  policies 
that  exclude  resource  development  from 
federal  lands.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  307 


HON.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Record  should  show  that  I  intend- 
ed to  pair  on  the  following  amend- 
ments to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307,  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981:  pair  against  the 
Obey  amendment  and  a  pair  against 
the  Ottinger  amendment. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  a  mixup  in 
communications  between  my  office 
and  the  Democratic  cloakroom  on 
Wednesday,  April  30.  the  day  these 
votes  were  taken,  as  to  my  Intentions. 
I  had  to  leave  town  for  an  important, 
long-standing  commitment  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Before  departure  I  spoke  with  my 
office  about  securing  a  pair  on  the 
above  mentioned  amendments.  My 
staff  spoke  with  the  cloakroom  and  re- 
ceived assurances  that  the  pairs  would 
be  made.  However,  the  Record  showed 
no  such  pairs  • 


REMINDERS  OF  TYRANNY 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  ironies  of  our  time  is  that 
the  very  long  and  systematic  record  of 
denial  of  human  rights  by  Communist 
governments  is  taken  for  granted. 
"Oh,  yes"  people  say  "the  Communist 
are  acting  barbarically.  Yes.  there  are 
human  rights  violations.  But  what  else 
is  new?" 

It  is  as  if  the  Communist  govern- 
ments, having  told  the  world  they  do 
not  care  about  denials  of  human 
rights,  are  left  to  their  own  devices,  as 
if  what  they  do  is  normal  conduct. 
Only  when  something  like  the  geno- 
cide in  Cambodia  hits  the  front  pages 
do  we  dwell  for  any  length  of  time  on 
what  rule  by  communism  really 
means. 

But  there  are  other  forms  of  horror 
than  genocide.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  use  of  psychiatric  hospitals  as  pris- 
ons in  which  dissenters  from  the  Com- 
munist dogma  are  treated  for  mental 
illness.  There  is  the  oppression  of  reli- 
gious groups  for  the  crime  of  profess- 
ing belief  in  God. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently 
published  articles  dealing  with  both 
these  crimes  against  humanity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Religion  Behind  the  Iron 
Curtain"  and  "A  Bleak  Picture  of  Dis- 
sent in  the  Soviet  Union"  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  April  23  and 
April  30.  1980. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  23, 
1980] 

Religion  Bkhind  the  Iron  Curtain 
(By  Eric  Morgenthaler) 

Keston.  England.— Alyona  Kojevnikov 
picks  up  the  phone  and  dials  Moscow.  The 
call  goes  through,  and  a  Russian  friend  an- 
swers. Quickly,  for  the  line  could  go  dead  at 
any  moment,  Mrs,  Kojevnikov  takes  down 
from  the  Russian  a  list  of  names.  They 
belong  to  people  who've  been  arrested  in 
the  Soviet  Union  recently  for  their  religious 
activities. 

And  thus  it  begins. 

Mrs.  Kojevnikov  Is  on  the  staff  of  Keston 
College,  a  small  research  center  operated 
out  of  a  100-year-old  schoolhouse  in  this  vil- 
lage just  south  of  London.  Keston— a  "col- 
lege" In  the  sense  of  being  a  group  of  indi- 
viduals engaged  in  a  common  pursuit— is 
one  of  the  few  places  In  the  world  that's  de- 
voted to  studying  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe.  What 
Mrs.  Kojevnikov  Is  doing  is  firsthand  re- 
search. 

"It's  really  potluck."  she  says  of  her 
phone  calls.  "Yesterday,  we  were  being  In- 
terrupted all  the  time.  You  talk  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  get  the  maximum  of  informa- 
tion." 

GOOD  NEWS  AND  BAD 

The  phone,  of  course.  Is  only  one  source  of 
information.  Keston— which  has  a  staff  of 
about  30  people.  Is  non-denominational  and 
Is  funded  by  contributions— also  relies  on  a 
mountain  of  official  publications  and  a 
flood  of  unofficial  "samizdat"  news  sheets 
to  keep  abreast  of  Communist  goings-on. 
And  based  on  its  gleanings,  the  college  says 
there's  both  good  news  and  bad  on  the  Com- 
munist religious  front. 

The  good  news  is  that  for  some  years  a  re- 
ligious awakening  has  been  under  way  in 
most  of  the  Communist  countries.  "It's  a 
real  development,  although  It's  very  small," 
says  Philip  Walters  of  the  revival  In  the 
Soviet  Union  In  Russian  orthodoxy,  which 
is  his  specialty.  "It  doesn't  Involve  thou- 
sands of  activists— it  Involves  small  groups. 
But  the  very  fact  that  these  exist,  whereas 
10  or  15  years  ago  there  wasn't  anything, 
shows  that  something  Is  stirring  among  the 
young." 

It's  stirring  enough  that  the  authorities 
have  become  alarmed,  which  leads  to  the 
bad  news:  In  recent  months,  most  Commu- 
nist governments  have  been  cracking  down 
harshly  on  religious  activists.  The  Soviet 
Union,  as  usual,  has  been  in  the  vanguard  of 
these  efforts. 

Viktor  Kapitanchuk,  secretary  of  a  group 
known  as  the  Christian  Committee  for  the 
Defense  of  Believers'  Rights  In  the  USSR, 
recently  was  quoted  by  Keston  as  seeing  a 
"new  phase  '  Ln  Soviet  religious  policy: 
"Open,  blatant  persecution,  aimed  at  demor- 
alizing the  chjrch  and  crushing  Its  spirit," 
Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Kapitanchuk 
became  a  victim  of  that  persecution;  he  was 
arrested  March  12  and  still  is  In  custody. 

Although  the  Soviets  have  seized  virtually 
all  di.ssjdent  religious  leaders,  perhaps  the 
most  celebrated  arrest  was  that  on  Jan.  15 
of  Dmitri  Dudko— a  well-known  and  popular 
Russian  orthodox  priest  who  was  arrested 
after  a  church  service  and  now  is  in  Mos- 
cow's Lefortovo  prison,  awaiting  charges. 
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In  a  recent  issue  of  its  bimonthly  news 
summary,  Keston  printed  an  account  of 
Father  Dudko's  arrest— as  related  in  his  par- 
ish's newsletter,  a  copy  of  which  reached 
Keston.  According  to  the  Russian  newslet- 
ter, he  was  seized  after  church  by  15  agents 
of  the  KGB.  the  state  security  police.  He 
blessed  his  flock  and  asked  them  to  pray  for 
him  and  "remain  united."  Then  Father 
Dudko  and  his  wife  were  driven  to  an  inter- 
rogation center  in  Moscow. 

When  Mrs.  Dudko.  hours  later,  was  taken 
home,  she  found  seven  men  searching  her 
house.  Three  other  members  of  the  congre- 
gation also  had  their  homes  searched,  the 
newsletter  continued,  and  KGB  men  went 
through  the  parish  house  until  2:30  in  the 
morning— taking,  among  other  things, 
money  and  a  typewriter. 

"The  modem  world  is  still  persecuting 
Christ,"  the  newsletter  quoted  Father 
Dudko  as  writing  shortly  before  his  arrest. 
"But  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  since  all  is  ul- 
timately In  His  hands." 

The  Soviet  Union  Isn't  the  only  country 
cracking  down  on  believers.  Indeed,  the  out- 
look Is  pretty  grim  In  most  of  Eastern 
Europe.  In  Czechoslovakia,  which  has  one 
of  the  most  repres.sed  official  churches,  the 
state  has  been  moving  fiercely  against  the 
underground  church.  Its  most  open  assault 
was  a  roimdup  of  Catholic  dissidents  last 
Sept.  10. 

"When  it  first  happened,  I  thought  it  in- 
volved only  20  or  30  people."  says  Mrs.  Ko- 
jevnikov. "By  now  I  have  the  names  of  more 
than  200  people  who  were  detained  and  in- 
terrogated, many  of  them  arrested,  all  over 
the  country." 

But  there  are  bright  spots.  In  Poland,  the 
church  Is  "sort  of  triumphant  now."  says  Al- 
exander Tomsky.  who  heads  East  European 
studies  at  Keston.  He  notes  that  even  before 
there  was  a  Polish  pope,  Poland  had  the 
strongest  religious  establishment  in  Eastern 
Europe,  Now,  he  says,  the  Polish  Church 
has  been  "Ignoring  a  whole  host  of  official 
regulations"— and  even  held  masses  marking 
the  day  In  1939  when  the  Russians  invaded 
Poland. 

MANAGING  ON  A  SHOESTRING 

Keeping  abreast  of  all  the  goings-on  Is  an 
ambitious  task— and  one  that  Keston  man- 
ages on  a  shoestring.  About  one-quarter  of 
its  staff  is  volunteer,  and  Its  full-time  re- 
searchers—most with  graduate  university 
degrees— earn  less  than  schoolteachers. 
Fading  money  Is  a  continual  problem. 
"Every  peruiy  of  the  budget  we  get,  we  have 
to  go  out  and  get,"  says  Michael  Bourdeaux, 
an  ordained  Church  of  England  priest  who 
founded  Keston  in  1969  and  still  heads  it. 

Nonetheless,  Keston  keeps  up  a  brisk  pub- 
lishing pace;  in  addition  to  its  newsletter,  its 
output  Includes  a  well -respected,  scholarly 
quarterly.  "Religion  In  Communist  Lands." 
Keston  also  has  an  American  associate,  the 
Society  for  the  Study  of  Religion  Under 
Communism,  which  Is  based  in  Wheaton. 
Ill,  Keston  Is  effective  enough  that  the  Rus- 
sians regularly  single  it  out  for  criticism;  a 
recent  Soviet  thriller  called  Mr,  Bourdeaux 
"the  one  who  created  the  infamous  Certer 
for  the  Study  of  Religion  and  Communism 
in  London."  (Says  Mr.  Bourdeaux:  "This 
has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of  yea.'-s, 
but  never  before  in  a  novel.") 

Despite  Its  religious  bent— Keston  says  it 
works  for  "the  right  to  believe"— Keston  s 
work  generally  is  non-doctrinaire  and  schol- 
arly. Nonetheless,  its  staff  members  all  are 
CO-  vinced  of  the  rightness  of  their  cause. 

The  atheistic  state  contains  the  seeds  of  a 
religious  revival."  says  Mr.  Tomsky,  who 
fled  his  native  Czechoslovakia  when  the 
Soviet  tanks  rolled  in  in  1968.  "If  you  keep 
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shouting  to  people  for  30  years  that  there  Is 
no  God.  they  can't  help  but  begin  wonder- 
ing. Is  there?" 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  30, 
1980] 

A  Bleak  Picture  of  Dissent  in  Soviet 

Union 

(By  Eric  Morgenthaler) 

Nadezhda  Gaidar  suffered  from  nervous 
exhaustion  brought  on  by  her  search  for 
justice,"  the  Soviet  psychiatric  authorities 
explained.  What  that  means  is  that  she 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  government  offices, 
trying  to  register  complaints. 

Alexander  Komarov  was  plagued  by  "psy- 
chopathy with  tendency  to  litigation."  Mik- 
hail Kukobaka  with  a  "mania  for  recon- 
structing society."  Alexander  Voloshchuk 
with  "schizophrenia  with  religious  delir- 
ium." 

So  those  Soviet  citizens,  dissidents  all, 
were  adjudged  mentally  ill  and  shipped  off 
to  the  "special"  psychiatric  hospitals  that 
the  Soviet  Union  reserves  for  patients  who 
represent  "a  special  danger  to  society,"  And 
there,  their  prospects  were  truly  frighten- 
ing. 

"When  they  brought  Leonid  Ivanovlch 
into  the  visiting  room,  it  was  Impossible  to 
recognize  him,"  wrote  the  wife  of  one  dissi- 
dent. Leonid  Plyushch,  who  was  being 
"treated  at  one  hospital  with  a  powerful 
tranquilizer  (and  who  later  was  exiled  to  the 
West).  "His  eyes  were  full  of  pain  and 
misery,  he  spoke  with  difficulty  and  broken- 
ly, frequently  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  in  search  of  .support.  Hi.s  effort  at  self- 
control  was  evident  as  from  time  to  time  he 
closed  his  eyes,  trying  to  cai  ry  on  conversa- 
tion and  to  answer  questions. 

"But  his  inner  strength  was  exhausted, 
Leonid  Ivanovlch  began  to  gasp,  to  awk- 
wardly unbutton  his  clothing  .  .  .,  his  face 
was  convulsed  and  he  got  cramps  in  his 
hands  and  legs.  ...  It  was  evident  that 
from  time  to  time  he  lost  his 
hearing.  .  .  .  Leonid  Ivanovlch  could  not 
control  hlmspH,  and  It  was  he  who  asked 
that  the  meeting  be  ended  10  minutes  ahead 
of  time.  They  took  him  away," 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  So- 
viets don't  treat  dissidents  with  kid  gloves. 
Or  that  they  use  paychlatry  as  a  tool  of 
punishment.  Or  that  their  prisons  are  harsh 
and  horrible  places,  where  people  are  under- 
fed and  overworked. 

Still,  Amnesty  International's  first  major 
look  since  1975  at  conditions  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  released  yesterday,  brings  all  the 
strands  together  Into  one  extraordinary 
whole.  Drawing  on  official  Soviet  sources  as 
well  as  accounts  by  prisoners  and  those 
close  to  them.  Amnesty  paints  a  bleak,  dis- 
couraging picture  of  a  surreal  system  In 
such  a  political  or  religious  dissenter  has 
little  chance  against  an  almighty  state.  The 
title  of  Amnesty's  report  is  "Prisoners  of 
Conscience  In  the  U.S.S.R.:  Their  Treat- 
ment and  Condition." 

Amnesty— an  Independent  human-rights 
organization,  which  won  the  1977  Nobe> 
peace  prize— says  It  knows  of  "more  than 
400  people"  who  were  newly  imprisoned  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  political  or  religious  rea- 
sons In  the  four  years  ended  last  May  31. 
and  "more  than  100"  who  were  forcibly  con- 
fined to  psychiatric  hospitals.  It  says  its  ac- 
counting is  "far  from  complete"  because  of 
such  problems  as  censorship  and  the  threat 
of  arrest  to  people  publicizing  such  matters. 
(Amnesty's  figures  don't  include  the  scores 
of  arrests  since  last  fall,  when  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities began  a  sweep  of  dissidents  of 
every  stripe— apparently  partly  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Olympics.) 
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Amnesty    charges    that    Soviet    political  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  S.  E.  W(X)d- 

triaU  "more  closely  resemble   show  trials'  ford,  recently  provided  me  with  a  tab- 

than  serious  attempU  to  determine  guUt  or  ulation  he  prepared  corroborating  the 

innocence."  It  says  if  stlU  hM  not  heard  of  j^^  ^^^^        j^  prices  are  only  a  small 

a  smgle  case  in  which  a  Soviet  court  has  ac-  ,__„»,„„   Jr,  ♦»,„  „^„„   ^r  „„,„„i   „,„j 

quitted  someone  charged  with  political  or  fraction  of  the  price  of  cerea^  pTod 

religious  offences."  It  cites  the    "outright  "Cts.   His  calculations  show  that  the 

persecution"  of  some  lawyers  who  defended  cost  to  the  consumer  of  cornflakes  Is 

political  clients  too  effectively.  nearly  9  times  the  cost  of  the  grain 

The  cases  themselves  often  seem  to  be  from   which   it   is  made;   the  <»st   of 

constructed  wdth  mirrors.  YiUiya  Okulova,  a  rolled  oats  is  nearly  12  times  the  cost 

poet  from  Leningrad,  was  sentenced  tn  1976  of  the  grain;  and  the  cost  of  grapenuLs 

to  five  years'  Internal  exile  for  "systemati-  ^^  nearly  15  times  the  cost  of  the  grain, 

cally   writing   and   distributing   In   wxitten  „„  ,,    ^.            »     ,                ,               , 

form  fabrications  known  to  be  false  which  While  the  cost  of  processing,  packag- 

defame  the  Soviet  state  and  social  system."  ing,    and    distributing    these    products 

Among  the  evidence  were  poems  and  draw-  explains  some  of  these  extraordinary 

ings  which,  the  Indictment  said,  "contained  escalations,   the  markup  nevertheless 

the  deliberately  false  fabrication  that  free-  appears  to  be  exorbitant.  Certainly,  it 

dom  of  speech,  the  press  and  creative  art  cannot    be    blamed    on    the    Nation's 

are  ab.sent  in  the  U.S.S.R."  In  other  words,  farmers 

because   freedom    of   speech   exists.    Its   a  ,,     ^„      .,      ,.    ,   ,  ,     .  ,, 

crime  to  say  that  it  doesn't.  Mr.  Woodford  s  table  follows: 

Amnesty   scores   the   Soviet   correctional                      DorccDorAn    ro*  lu  nroc*  c 
system,  saying  inmates  face  "a  regime  of                    P"'CE  SPRl AD— GRAIN  (JREALS 
chronic   hunger.   Inadequate   medical  care.                                 Gram  Pnces ' 
and  difficult,  often  dangerous  compulsory 
labor."    Hunger,    It    says.    Is    "mandatory" 
under   "official   policy";    It   mentions   one 
labor  camp  where  women  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed a  small  flower  garden  but  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  grow  any  vegetables  in 
it.  Wlcit GO 

One  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  process  is   Ca™. se 

often    the   transportation    of   prisoners    to   ^ 'Z"™Z~"!IZl~I!IinZ       60 

their  camps,  prisons  or  places  of  exile.  It's    Bart^ '"Z"....!"."!..." Z."-..!""!       41 

usually  by  van  or  train,  and  conditions  nor-    

mally   are   nightmarish.   Amnesty   includes       '  Source  Bide  HUser  Simn  Mures.  Hr*  n.  1980 
prisoners'  accounts  of  one  notorious  train- 
transit— which   took   place   during   a  heat                                Cereal  PrKes 
wave  in  July  1972. 

"Fifteen   people   In   a   sleeping   compart-  ^^ 

ment."     one     report     begins.     "Everybody     — 

bathed  in  sweat.  Food  spoiled.  For  two  days 

they  did  not  take  prisoners  to  the  lavatory.     GrapeHuts. _.    $147    IJJ«- »J" 

People  had  to  use  the  corridors.  ...  The     ^^ —     [^   iiw^ZZ.      Mi 

windows  were  sealed  shut.  Only  at  the  end     '^ 

of  the  deportation  did  they  open  the  win- 
dows a  little,  but  It  did  not  help.  People  rjjjq  rj^  Qfjjp  j^  pmished  Ceteal 

were  lying  naked  on  the  floor.  Dirt.  Stink. ^ ^ 

Suffocation,  One  man  died  during  the  de-  f^^^^ 

portation.  It  was  a  terrible  torture,"  l"™*"!  BwCosi       ^^        iiu«»i«r 

The  study  makes  worthwhile  reading  for 

anyone  concerned  about  the  price  of  dissent    Ojoe-Nuts JO  06««       $0  MO         14  71 

under  a  totalitarian  regime.  Or  for  anyone    Cm  FMes M77  4?3  183 

who's  simply   Interested   In   the   tragically  •  *''"''* ''*"  "^         "" 

absurd— for,  in  so  many  ways,  that's  what 

the  Soviet  system  Is.  ^ 

Thus,  a  psychiatrist,  in  committing  an  ap- 
parently sane  and  healthy  dissident   to  a                       ^Tia/^rv  TMr  xjtavo 
mental  hospital,  assures  a  court  that  "the                       CINCO  DE  MAYO 
absence  of  symptoms  of  an  illness  cannot  

'Z'^!ni:x:rc::x;z\i.^tJ"       hon.  glenn  m.  anderson 

Defense  counsel:  "In  what  way  was  the  l>e-  of  California 

havior  of  Rozhdestvov  delirious?"  jj,  ,j,jjj.  house  OF  representatives 

Expert.  "All  his  remarks  and  his  behavior 
bore  the  mark  of  antl-SovIet  views."  Monday  May  5,  1980 

luS^tak^'"''""''^^^'  ^''"^  ^"^  '^''^  ^''  '^^"''  •  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
^Exp^ert:'  'He  did  not  respond  to  correc-  Speaker,  today  is  May  5.  Cinco  de 
tion."»  Mayo,  a  day  celebrated  by  Mexicans, 

. Mexican-Americans,  and  others  In  our 

own  country,  as  the  beginning  of  a  rev- 
olution against  foreign  domination. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago 
today,  the  great  Battle  of  Puebla  in 
Mexico  commenced  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gen.  Ignacio  Zaragoza. 
Though  greatly  outnumbered  In  men 
and  artillery.  General  Zaragoza  and 
his  troops  held  back  against  the  forces 
of  Napoleon  HI.  The  brave  and  deter- 
mined Mexican  troops  finally  defeated 
the  French  Army,  which  was  consid- 


GRAIN  VERSUS  CEREAL  PRICES 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  remember  when  the  farmers  sent 
us  pennies  to  symbolize  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  contained  in  a  loaf  of  bread,  A 
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ered  at  that  time  to  be  the  mightiest 
In  the  world. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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It  is  regrettable  that  the  .standard  That  echoed  In  Pentagon  corridors,  where 
procedure  in  recent  years  for  reducing  solid  complaints  alxjut  money  shortages  for 
PpHpral     snpnHina     Viae     Koon     in    »..if    maintenance  and  technical  Dersonnel— innw 
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I  am  sure  my  colleagues  Join  me  In  programs  at  the  undersTaduat«  level  and  horses.  Caving  In  to  the  pressures  of  a 
congratulating  our  good  friend  Larry  certain  professional  and  specialized  pro-  few  trainers  and  owners  and  the  desire 
f  Kio  n^onl/^T•aH1o  n/>^acinn   Anr^nrpnt.-    grams  at  the  graduate  level  based  on  region-    for  on  wlei*    manv  State  racins  offi- 
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ered  at  that  time  to  be  the  mightiest 
In  the  world. 

Clnco  de  Mayo  is  traditionally  cele- 
brated in  the  same  spirit  as  our  coun- 
try's Fourth  of  July.  It  is  a  time  to 
give  recognition  to  brave  acts  commit- 
ted in  defense  of  freedom  and  justice. 
It  is  also  a  fitting  time  to  reflect  on 
how  the  benefits  of  these  principles 
have  spread  to  sill  citizens  in  our  own 
country— especially  in  regard  to  Mexi- 
can-American citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  this  new  decade 
as  being  one  of  the  brightest  ever  for 
Americans  of  Mexican  descent.  Al- 
ready, this  year  at  the  very  oegrinnlng 
of  the  IQSO's  there  are  signs  that  this 
optimism  is  not  unfounded.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  early  returns  of  our  Na- 
tion's census  give  promise  that  the 
feared  undercount  of  this  minority 
group  will  simply  not  happen. 

To  the  contrary,  census  officials  re- 
cently reported  the  early  returns  of 
questionnaires  in  some  heavily  Mexi- 
can-American areas  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia to  be  the  highest  in  the  entire 
State.  One  area  was  reporting  a  95- 
percent  initial  mail-in  return,  and  all 
across  the  Southwest  and  the  West, 
reports  have  been  similar.  This  is  cer- 
tainly reason  for  optimism,  as  there  is 
probably  no  other  more  fundamental 
and  important  step  toward  achieve- 
ment than  having  an  accurate  popula- 
tion count. 

Another  reason  for  higher  hopes  in 
the  1980's,  is  the  growing  unity  be- 
tween the  Mexican-American  commu- 
nity and  other  Hispanic  groups.  When 
Joint  action  is  important,  the  distinc- 
tions between  Latino,  Raza,  Puerto 
Rican,  Mexican,  Spanish.  Spanish- 
speaking,  or  Spanlsh-sumamed  are  be- 
coming less  important.  This  greater 
cooperation  is  bound  to  foster  more 
progress  for  all  Hispanic  citizens  and 
for  our  entire  Nation  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  join 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  Mexi- 
can-American citizens  in  our  own 
country  in  observing  this  day  of  glory, 
for  the  freedom  it  has  brought,  the 
joys  it  has  given,  and  for  the  bright 
new  future  ahead.* 


OPTING  FOR  BUTTER  OVER 
GUNS 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KENTUCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Gramm-Holt  sub- 
stitute by  this  body  has  no  doubt  been 
greeted  warmly  by  the  Kremlin.  This 
Is  because  the  alternative,  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposed  military  spend- 
ing level  In  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  1980  will  fund  fewer 
planes,  fewer  ships,  and  fewer  skilled 
personnel  for  Soviet  military  planners 
to  contend  with  In  these  tense  and 
troubled  times. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  standard 
procedure  In  recent  years  for  reducing 
Federal  spending  has  been  to  cut 
funds  for  our  Nation's  defense.  In  the 
wake  of  recent  events  around  the 
world,  and  repeated  revelations  of 
glaring  military  deficiencies,  I  am 
shocked  and  dismayed  by  my  col- 
leagues unwillingness  to  reverse  this 
dangerous  practice.  I  believe  it  is  a 
crime  to  ask  our  people  in  the  military 
to  defend  this  Nation  without  giving 
them  the  necessary  and  essential 
means  in  which  to  carry  out  the  task. 

I  believe  the  following  article  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  char- 
acterizes how  even  our  national  secu- 
rity can  be  turned  into  a  political  foot- 
ball. 

Opting  for  Butter  Over  Guns 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 
As  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  played  the 
role  of  Madame  Defarge  and  the  vote  was 
called  on  May  1,  his  fellow  Democrats  killed 
the  last  lingering  hope  that  the  Soviet  out- 
rage In  Afghanistan  had  truly  changed 
either  the  President  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

O'Neill  was  ostentatiously  taking  down 
names  of  Democrats  who  dared  vote  for 
higher  defense  spending,  dooming  them  to 
the  congressional  guillotine.  It  had  l>een 
widely  circulated  that  Democrats  who  so 
disot)eyed  the  party  whip  would  l>e  made  to 
pay  when  juicy  committee  assignments  or 
sut)committee  chairmanships  are  handed 
out  next  January.  That  coincided  with  the 
years  most  aggressive  lobbying  effort  by 
the  Carter  administration 

The  unexpectedly  top-heavy  vote  (246  to 
164)  against  an  amendment  transfering  $5.1 
billion  from  social  welfare  to  defense  Is  im- 
portanl  for  what  it  telLs  about  administra- 
tion and  congressional  poUcy.  President 
Carter  Is  not  only  content  with  a  post-Af- 
ghanistan budget  that  represents  less  for 
defense;  he  will  fight  for  it.  Moreover,  his 
will  has  now  been  enshrined  as  a  test  of  reg- 
ularity for  a  party  whose  leaders  the  past 
half-century  have  battled  for  defense  pre- 
paredness. 

With  fervent  lobbyists  for  CETA  jobs  and 
other  social  welfare  programs  invading  Cap- 
itol Hill,  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  de- 
fense was  nonchalance.  The  infamous  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  did  not  even  growl. 
Republican  support  for  the  amendment  was 
halfhearted. 

That  opposition  to  arms  would  be  en- 
forced by  the  party  whip  was  first  suggested 
by  the  remarkable  conduct  of  the  Rules 
Committee  when  it  considered  budget 
amendments  for  floor  debate.  The  defense 
amendment  sponsored  by  Republican  Rep. 
Majorie  Holt  of  Maryland  was  cleared,  but 
the  name  of  Its  Democratic  co-sponsor— 
freshman  Rep.  Phil  Gramm  of  Texas— was 
removed. 

Nobody  could  remember  such  a  personal 
insult.  It  was  not  only  to  remove  bipartisan 
appeal  from  the  amendment  (which,  in  fact, 
was  mainly  Gramm  s  creation)  but  to  send 
him  a  warning.  His  fellow  Texan,  House  Ma- 
jority Leader  Jim  Wright,  has  made  no 
secret  In  the  cloakrooms  that  he  considers 
Gramm.  a  conservative  economics  professor 
from  Texas  A&M,  an  unacceptable  Demo- 
crat. 

Soon  after.  President  Carter  opted  for 
butter  over  guns:  In  his  unexpected  April  22 
letter  to  Speaker  O'Neill,  he  expressed  him- 
self as  "strongly  oppcsed "  to  the  Holt- 
Gramm  amendment  for  "providing  far  more 
defense  spending  than  is  needed  or  advis- 
able." 


May  5,  1980 


That  echoed  in  Pentagon  corridors,  where 
solid  complaints  atwut  money  shortages  for 
maintenance  and  technical  personnel— long 
beforf  the  fia-sro  in  the  Iranian  desert - 
have  been  rising.  There  was  disbelief  when 
O'Neill  announced  the  Pentagon  could  not 
use  the  extra  money  it  so  desperately 
wanted. 

Word  circulated  on  Capitol  Hill  that  De- 
fense Secretary  Harold  Brown  had  been 
asked  to  write  the  speaker  a  letter  confirm- 
ing his  ridiculous  claim.  What  would  the 
cool,  brainy  Dr.  Brown  do?  Follow  Cyrus 
Vance  out  of  the  Cabinet  on  principle?  Or 
Join  his  chief  and  party  in  downgrading  de- 
fense? 

Characteristically.  Brown  split  the  differ- 
ence. While  not  indulging  O'Neills  talk 
about  unusable  money,  he  did  send  the 
speaker  a  letter  endorsing  "a  balanced 
budget  to  help  fight  Inflation  and  the 
proper  claims  for  social  programs"  and  op- 
posing Holt-Gramm.  In  short,  a  qualified 
surrender  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

That  removed  the  military  half  of  the 
military-industrial  complex.  The  industrial 
half  was  never  there.  Accustomed  to  looking 
out  for  their  own  line-item  hardware,  de- 
fense industry  representatives  did  not 
bother  to  counter  the  massive  force  against 
defense  spending  arrayed  by  social  welfare 
groups,  organized  labor  and  the  administra- 
tion. Even  Treasury  Secretary  G.  William 
Miller  was  pressed  into  service  begging  votes 
against  defense. 

While  only  49  Dem(x;rats  braved  Madame 
Defarge.  expected  Republican  solidarity  dis- 
integrated. Worse  even  than  34  defecting 
Republicans  (led  by  the  influential  Rep. 
Barber  Conable  of  New  York)  was  the  ho- 
hum  attitude  of  the  opposition. 

Over  in  the  Senate,  defense-oriented 
Democrats  were  appalled.  Sen.  Ernest  Boil- 
ings of  South  Carolina,  the  new  budget  com- 
mittee chairman,  referred  to  "monkey- 
shines"  on  defense  by  the  administration. 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn  could  not  understand  how  a 
defense  budget  supposedly  considered  inad- 
equate by  his  fellow  Georgian  before  Af- 
ghanistan now  has  become  perfectly  ade- 
quate. 

The  budget  resolution  may  well  lose  in 
the  House  to  a  coalition  of  liberal  Demo- 
crats, who  want  more  domestic  spending, 
and  conservative  Republicans.  But  the  May 
Day  message  from  Washington  will  not  he 
erased.  Rep.  Sam  Stratton  of  New  York,  one 
of  the  brave  49  Democrats  to  ignore  the 
party  whip,  told  the  House:  "The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  America  is  viewed  as  weak,  as 
hesitant,  as  indecisive."  His  colleagues  con- 
firmed that  view  May  l.« 


May  .5,  1980 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  join  me  In 
congratulating  our  good  friend  Larry 
on  this  memorable  occasion.  Apparent- 
ly he  really  is  as  old  as  he  looks. 

Of  course,  we  extend  our  best  wishes 
as  well  to  Jim,  Shae,  and  Hannah 
Martin.* 


HANNAH  SHAE  MARTIN 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  eariy 
this  morning  our  colleague  from  Ken- 
tucky, Larry  Hopkins,  became  a 
grandfather  for  the  first  time. 

At  3  a.m.  at  Central  Baptist  Hospital 
in  Lexington,  Larry's  daughter. 
Carmen  Shae,  gave  birth  to  Hannah 
Shae  Martin,  a  7  pound,  12  ounce  baby 
girl. 

I  am  advised  that  both  mother  and 
daughter  are  doing  well.  However, 
"Grandfather  Hopkins"  and  the 
child's  father.  Jim  Martin,  are  report- 
edly still  recovering. 


OLD  DOMINION  UNI'VERSITY 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5,  1980 
•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Old  Dominion  University,  In  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Is  celebrating  its  golden  jubilee 
this  year.  I  had  the  high  privilege  of 
serving  on  the  faculty  of  this  fine  in- 
stitution for  18  of  those  50  years,  first 
as  a  member  of  the  department  of  his- 
tory and  then  as  dean  of  students,  and 
I  participated  In  the  silver  anniversary 
festivities  there  25  years  ago. 

The  growth  of  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity has  been  an  exciting  chapter  in 
the  progress  of  our  commimlty.  From 
a  small  division  of  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  with  just  a  few  hun- 
dred students,  the  school  has  devel- 
oped into  a  great  urban  university  of 
nearly  15,000.  Undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees  to  the  level  of  Ph.  D. 
have  attracted  an  outstanding  faculty, 
and  our  alumni  have  distinguished 
themselves  In  business,  professional 
fields,  and  public  life  across  our  State 
and  Nation. 

This  past  January  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Virginia  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution recognizing  Old  Dominion  Uni- 
versity's 50th  anniversary.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  respectfully  request  that  this  res- 
olution be  Included  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  and  I  add  my  own  heartfelt 
congratulations  and  good  wishes.  I 
know  that  this  fine  university  will  rise 
to  even  greater  heights  of  achieve- 
ment in  the  next  half  century. 

The  resolution  follows: 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  34 

Offered  January  22,  1980.  recognizing  Old 
Dominion  University  50th  anniversary.  Pa- 
trons: Walker.  Fitzpatrick.  Babalas.  Moody. 
Parker,  and  Canada;  delegates;  Heilig.  Har- 
rison. Robinson.  Hailey,  Moss.  Copeland. 
and  Washington. 

REFERRED  TO  THE  COMIIITTEE  ON  RULES 

Whereas.  Old  Dominion  University  was 
founded  in  1930  as  the  Norfolk  Division  of 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  to  provide 
educational  opportunities  in  the  Tidewater 
region:  and 

Whereas,  the  Division  joined  w  ith  Virgin- 
la  Polytechnic  Institute  in  1931  to  provide 
the  region  with  technical  and  engineering 
course  offerings:  and 

Whereas,  the  school  evolved  from  a  two- 
year  Division,  to  a  baccalaureate  degree 
granting  institution,  to  an  Independent  col- 
lege, to  a  university;  and 

Whereas,  the  University  is  committed  to 
meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  region 
and  the  Commonwealth  through  excellence 
in  teaching,  research  and  service;  and 

Whereas,  the  University's  mission  ts  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  program  of  liberal 
art£  and  sciences  and  selected  professional 
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programs  at  the  undergraduate  level  and 
certain  professional  and  specialized  pro- 
grams at  the  graduate  level  based  on  region- 
al needs,  on  the  unusiial  strength  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  on  the  unique  advantages  of  the 
University's  l(x»tlon;  and 

Whereas.  Old  Dominion  University's 
achievements  are  a  tribute  to  the  dedication 
of  its  faculty  and  staff,  a  tribute  to  the  area 
citizens  who  have  provided  consistent  sup- 
port to  sustain  the  University  and  contrib- 
ute to  its  excellence,  and  a  tribute  to  the 
State's  recognition  of  and  support  for  excel- 
lence In  higher  education  throughout  the 
Commonwealth;  and 

Whereas,  the  University  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  cultural  enrichment,  the 
economic  growth,  and  the  professional  de- 
velopment of  the  region  as  well  as  to  the 
education  of  Its  citizens:  and 

Whereas,  Old  Dominion  University  has 
achieved  national  recognition  because  of  the 
quality  and  achievements  of  its  students, 
the  scholarship  and  research  of  its  faculty, 
and  the  leadership  of  its  administration; 
now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Dele- 
gate* contiurring.  That  the  General  Assem- 
bly Joins  Old  Dominion  University  In  the 
celebration  of  its  Fiftieth  Anniversary  and 
extends  its  sincere  desire  and  support  for 
continued  success  in  meeting  the  education- 
al needs  of  its  region  and  the  Common- 
wealth; and,  be  it 

Resolved  further.  That  the  Clerk  of  the 
Senate  is  directed  to  prepare  a  suitable  copy 
of  this  resolution  for  presentation  to  Old 
Dominion  University  in  recognition  of  the 
University's  accomplishments.* 


CORRUPT  PRACTICES  IN  HORSE 
RACING  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OPKnnnssoTA 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  5,  1980 

♦  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  horse- 
racing  has  been  called  the  sport  of 
kings  because  of  its  historic  associ- 
ation with  the  European  nobility  and 
upper  class.  In  this  country,  racing  Is 
the  sport  for  all  classes.  Horseracing 
and  the  gambling  on  that  sport  have 
developed  Into  a  major  industry  with  a 
large  following.  It  is  the  No.  1  specta- 
tor sport  In  this  country.  Over 
78,662,000  spectators  attended  horse- 
races during  1975.  As  a  comparison, 
the  attendance  figures  for  major 
league  baseball  are  much  lower,  a 
mere  43,548,000  for  1979.  Horseracing 
enthusiasts  not  only  attend  the  races 
but  they  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  on  bets.  For  1975,  the  aver- 
age spectator  spent  $100,  which  means 
that  over  $7.8  billion  were  bet  at  the 
track. 

Like  any  Industry,  horseracing  is  de- 
pendent on  the  product  that  if  offers 
to  the  consumer.  In  this  regard,  the 
racing  Industry  is  most  susceptible  to 
consvuner  dissatisfaction  because  of  an 
abuse  that  has  been  allowed  to  flour- 
ish. That  abuse,  horse  drugging,  could 
endanger  the  very  future  of  racing. 

During  the  past  decade,  racing  offi- 
cials have  taken  a  laissez-faire  attitude 
toward  the  administering  of  drugs  to 
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horses.  Caving  In  to  the  pressures  of  a 
few  trainers  and  owners  and  the  desire 
for  an  edf e,  many  State  racing  offi- 
cials have  permitted  liberal  drugging 
laws  and  have  enforced  these  regula- 
tions In  a  lackadaisical  manner. 

While  this  attitude  has  been  tolerat- 
ed for  some  time,  it  la  now  coming 
under  Increasing  criticism  by  the 
public,  the  media,  members  of  the 
racing  community,  and  Government. 
Rather  than  praising  a  horse's  natural 
abilities  and  the  prowess  of  the  Jockey 
and  the  trainer,  people  are  now  won- 
dering what  drugs  were  in  the  horse 
when  it  ran. 

Racing's  drugging  policy  could  spell 
the  doom  for  the  sport.  For  unless 
there  are  sutwtantlve  reforms,  the 
future  viability  of  racing  will  be  in 
doubt.  The  use  of  drugs  may  t)enefit  a 
few  but  it  certainly  casts  a  shadow 
over  the  Integrity  of  the  sport  and  en- 
dangers the  life  and  well-being  of  both 
the  jockey  and  the  animal. 

Drugged  horses  are  a  problem  for 
racing.  They  pose  a  serious  threat  to 
Jockeys  and  animals.  Consider  these 
facts;  A  detailed  record  was  kept  for 
horse  breakdowns  at  Waterford  Park 
in  West  Virginia.  This  record  Includes 
years  when  no  drugs  were  allowed  and 
those  years  when  phenylbutazone,  one 
of  the  most  common  drugs,  was  per- 
mitted. Those  statistics  show  a  dra- 
matic Increase  in  horse  breakdowns 
during  races.  In  1974,  when  no  medica- 
tion was  allowed,  30  horses  had  break- 
downs of  such  severity  that  they  had 
to  be  destroyed.  For  the  first  4  years 
when  bute  was  permitted,  the  number 
of  horses  that  had  to  be  destroyed  in- 
creased to  an  approximate  annual 
average  of  65;  that  is  over  twice  the 
number  of  Incidents  prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  drug. 

The  dramatic  Increase  in  horse 
breakdowns  has  increased  the  threat 
to  the  life  of  the  Jockey.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  may  be  familiar  with  the 
tragic  accident  that  occurred  at  Pim- 
Uco  Racetrack  In  1978.  During  a  race, 
a  horse  treated  with  phenylbutazone 
collapsed  and  three  other  horses  went 
down  with  her.  The  fall  resulted  In  in- 
juries to  two  jockeys  and  death  for  a 
third.  Nick  Jemas,  managing  director 
of  the  Jockey's  Guild  has  spoken  out 
on  the  issue  of  drugging  and  the 
threat  that  it  presents  to  the  jockey. 
In  a  1979  sports  column,  Mr.  Jemas 
stated: 

Controlled  and  permissive  medication 
should  be  banned  entirely  to  stop  the  con- 
stant and  Increasing  parade  of  lame.  sore, 
womout.  and  completely  exhausted  horses 
from  going  to  the  post  everyday. 

The  public  is  not  being  given  good  racing. 
More  and  more  horses  are  breaking  down 
and  being  destroyed,  and  more  and  more 
Jockeys  are  injured  seriously  or  killed.  Last 
year  (1978),  there  were  more  than  2.000 
spills  in  the  United  States,  resulting  In  four 
paraplegics,  four  deaths  and  1.500  Jockeys 
hospitalized  for  two  weeks  or  more. 

Advocates  of  drugging  contend  that 
the  use  of  medications  is  essential  for 
the  economy  of  the  sport.  They  claim 
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ttiat  the  expanded  racing  season  man- 
dates that  horses  race  while  injured. 
However,  evidence  exists  which  dem- 
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nal  penalties  for  violations.  My  bill  es- 
tablishes minlmiun  standards  for 
drugs  and  allows  those  States  which 
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or  more,  and  it  appears  the  way  It's  going 
now  the  injuries  wiU  be  far  greater  in  1978. 
A  horse  going  down  all  of  a  sudden,  as  he's 
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a  horse  is  lame  or  he's  sore,  you  ought  to 

rest  him  up.  But  giving  him  bute  or  any  of        Title 

these  other  miracle  drugs,  all  this  is  going     j 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
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that  the  expanded  racing  season  man- 
dates that  horses  race  while  injured. 
However,  evidence  exists  which  dem- 
onstrates that  the  average  number  of 
starts  per  horse  has  decreased  with 
the  introduction  of  drug  usage.  At  Wa- 
terford  Park,  there  was  an  average  of 
8.8  starts  per  horse  for  1974.  Since 
bute  was  legalized  in  1975,  the  number 
of  starts  per  horse  has  dropped.  The 
Blood-Horse,  a  leading  magazine  for 
thoroughbred  racing,  noted  in  an  edi- 
torial; 

The  thought  here  is  that  while  phenylbu- 
tazone will  permit  a  sore  horse  to  race 
today,  that  horse  might  race  fewer  times 
during  the  year  or  during  Its  career.  This 
thought  Is  prompted  in  a  vague  way  by  the 
circumstajices  that  In  1961  when  Bute  was 
prohibited  and  racing  chemists  could  detect 
it,  all  horses  In  North  America  started  an 
average  of  11.95  times  during  the  year;  last 
season,  with  Bute  permitted  for  racing  in 
nineteen  states,  the  average  number  of 
starts  was  down  to  10.06— about  two  less 
races  a  year. 

Gambling  is  the  lifeblood  of  racing 
In  this  country.  Without  the  income 
derived  from  betting,  very  few  race- 
tracks would  be  able  to  exist.  The 
average  bettor  is  victimized  by  drug- 
ging practices.  In  placing  a  bet,  not 
only  is  the  racing  fan  usually  unaware 
of  the  legal  drugs  in  the  horse,  but 
that  person  also  has  no  guarantee  that 
the  horse  is  free  from  illegal  drugs 
masked  by  approved  medications  in 
the  bloodstream.  In  addition,  trainers 
can  use  drugs  to  manipulate  their  ani- 
mals time  in  the  hope  of  Increasing 
the  odds  on  them  the  next  time  that 
they  race. 

Drugging  makes  the  racing  industry 
rife  for  a  betting  scandal  that  will 
drive  the  bettors  away  in  search  of  a 
fairer  product.  A  1974  survey  by  the 
National  Commission  on  the  Review  of 
the  National  Policy  Toward  Gambling 
underlines  the  lack  of  faith  that  bet- 
tors have  in  the  integrity  of  racing.  In 
mean  ratings  for  the  survey,  all  bet- 
tors stated  their  conviction  that  races 
were  fixed  pretty  often. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  a 
Federal  program  be  implemented  to 
curtail  drugging  in  horseracing.  All 
Western  countries  that  permit  horse- 
racing  have  laws  that  address  this 
matter.  Only  the  United  States  and 
Thailand  permit  drugging  to  occur. 
The  States  have  had  ample  opportuni- 
ty to  remedy  existing  abuses.  However, 
while  some  States  have  attempted  to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  the  Interstate  nature  of 
racing"  makes  a  State-by-State  ap- 
proach Impossible.  Only  a  Federal  pro- 
gram can  successfully  control  the 
abuses  associated  with  drugging. 

On  May  1,  I.  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues. Introduced  legislation  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  issue  of  drug- 
ging. This  legislation  would  prohibit 
the  racing  of  drugged  and  numbed 
horses.  As  a  check  against  possible  vio- 
lations, this  legislation  will  provide  for 
both  pre-  and  postrace  testing,  and 
will,  as  well,  establish  civil  and  crimi- 
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nal  penalties  for  violations.  My  bill  es- 
tablishes minimum  standards  for 
drugs  and  allows  those  States  which 
are  in  compliance  with  FederaJ  guide- 
lines to  administer  the  program. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
us  to  address  this  issue  and  to  remedy 
the  abuses  that  exist.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  measure 
and  that  it  will  receive  prompt 
attention. 

At  this  time  I  draw  my  colleagues  at- 
tention to  excerpts  of  the  transcript  of 
a  recent  report  on  this  issue  by  "60 
Minutes." 

Harry  Reasoner  reporting:  Even  though 
you  may  not  have  been  surprised  at  the  out- 
come of  last  week's  Kentucky  Derby,  some- 
thing else  about  the  Derby  may  come  as  a 
surprise.  If  last  week's  race  was  anything 
like  the  Derby  races  for  the  last  five  years, 
most  of  the  starters  were  running  on  drugs. 
Do  these  drugs  have  any  effect  on  the  out- 
come of  the  Derby?  No  one  is  sure,  but  the 
use  of  the  drugs  in  Kentucky  and  some 
eighteen  other  states  has  become  the  most 
controversial  issue  in  racing  today.  The 
drugs  are  perfectly  legal.  The  most  common 
is  phetylbutisol.  commonly  known  as  bute.  a 
powerful  analgesic  which  deadens  pain  and 
lasix.  a  diuretic.  The  state  of  Kentucky  also 
allows  some  forty  other  drugs  to  be  in  a 
horse  while  it's  racing. 

One  of  the  few  places  where  house  calls 
are  still  common  in  medicine  is  the  backside 
of  a  race  track.  This  is  veterinarian  Dr. 
James  Hume  on  his  morning  rounds  in  the 
stable  area  at  Sportsmen's  Park  in  Chicago. 
More  often  than  not  these  rounds  Include 
shots  of  either  bute  or  lasix,  the  most  popu- 
lar drugs  given  to  horses.  When  you  give 
bute  to  a  horse  that's  sore,  the  horse  will 
run  full  out,  not  feeling  the  pain.  The  train- 
ers say  that  with  the  demands  of  the  racing 
s»"ason.  bute  is  the  only  thing  that  will  get 
these  sore  horses  out  on  the  tracks.  At  some 
tracks  eighty  percent  of  the  horses  are  run- 
ning on  either  bute.  or  lasix,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  both. 

Although  bute  has  been  hailed  by  ninety 
percent  of  horse  owners  and  trainers  in  this 
country  as  a  boon  to  racing  because  it  re- 
lieves soreness  and  inflammation,  critics  of 
the  drug  say  that  bute  makes  a  horse  feel 
better  than  he  really  is,  and  that  a  horse 
running  full  out  on  a  sore  or  Injured  leg 
could  cause  much  more  severe  Injuries  in 
knees  and  ankles  that  are  already  weak- 
ened. There  is  evidence  that  more  horses 
are  having  serious  breakdowTis  and  snapping 
their  legs  during  the  race,  breakdowns  like 
these  spills  filmed  at  various  tracks.  One 
spMDrts  writer.  Russ  Harris,  who  has  special- 
ized in  racing  for  twenty  years,  did  a  study 
at  Keystone  Park  outside  Philadelphia.  He 
came  up  with  a  startling  statistic,  that  after 
bute  was  made  legal,  the  breakdown  at  that 
track  increased  fourfold.  Prior  to  bute  a 
horse  broke  down  on  the  average  every  fif- 
teen days.  After  the  drug  was  legalized,  the 
breakdowns  average  every  four  days.  Other 
states  noticed  the  same  Increase  In  break- 
downs. Last  year  a  four  horse  spill  at  Pim- 
lico  in  Maryland  restilted  In  the  death  of 
Jockey  Robert  Pemedez.  The  horse  that 
fell.  Easy  Edith,  was  running  on  bute. 

Until  recently  jockles  would  never  speak 
out  on  this  issue,  but  Nick  Jamis.  who  heads 
the  Jockeys  Guild,  decided  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions. 

Jamis:  Last  year  there  was  over  two  thou- 
sand spills.  In  other  words,  horses  went 
down  wnth  jocks  on  their  backs.  Of  those 
two  thousand  spills,  at  least  fifteen  hundred 
of  those  jockles  were  hospitalized  two  weeks 
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or  more,  and  it  appears  the  way  it's  going 
now  the  injuries  will  be  far  greater  in  1978. 
A  horse  going  down  all  of  a  sudden,  as  he's 
absolutely  sound,  all  of  a  sudden  he  breaks 
his  leg  without  the  appearance  that  he 
clipped  another  horse's  heels,  or  that  he 
was  in  tight,  he's  Just  clear,  he's  not  in  the 
midst  of  a  pack  of  horses,  and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  breaks  a  leg  and  goes  down.  We 
say  why?  What  causes  horses  to  break  down 
like  that?  We  are  aslUng  the  questions  and 
we  want  some  answers. 

Reasoner  The  answer,  from  the  Horse- 
man's Benevolent  and  Protective  Associ- 
ation, is  that  there  is  no  breakdown  in- 
crease. Executive  Director  Tony  Chambling. 

Chambling:  Well,  there  hasn't  been  any 
documented  proof  of  that  to  my  knowledge, 
Harry.  We've  looked  into  this  problem  and 
there  certainly  is  a  problem  with  horses 
breaking  down.  But  this  is  caused,  in  our 
opinion,  by  additional  racing  dates,  by  addi- 
tional winter  racing  dates  on  terrible  track 
surfaces  at  times,  by  the  increase  In  number 
of  times  that  horses  do  race.  There  are  a 
number  of  factors  Involved.  .  .  . 

Reasoner  It  Is  the  economics  of  the  sport 
that  has  caused  the  dramatic  rise  in  the  use 
of  drugs  on  the  track.  Horse  racing  in  this 
country  is  now  a  billion  dollar  a  year  indus- 
try. This  kind  of  money  has  poured  a  much 
needed  windfall  into  state  treasuries.  States 
that  have  once  been  content  with  a  six 
month  racing  season  began  to  demand 
longer  and  longer  seasons  to  increase  their 
revenue.  Of  the  twenty-two  states  where 
racing  is  important  to  the  economy,  nine- 
teen of  them  permit  horses  to  race  on  bute 
and  lasix.  The  states  that  ban  this  'use  of 
the  drugs  are  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Ar- 
kan.sas. 

We  talked  to  a  trainer  In  California,  Art 
Hess,  who  uses  the  drugs  on  his  horses. 

Hess:  Our  horses  are  overraced,  that's  why 
most  of  the  trainers  feel  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  along  without  butyzoladine, 
and  I  don't  know  if  the  industry  would  be 
better  without  as  many  racing  days,  but  I 
know  from  the  owner's  standpoint,  who 
really  buys  the  horse,  puts  out  the  big 
money,  he's  got  to  keep  the  horse  running. 
He  just  carmot  make  ends  meet.  When  you 
start  thinking  that  the  average  owner  has 
maybe  four  or  five  horses  with  him  and  it's 
going  to  run  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
dollars  a  month,  he  doesn't  want  the  horse 
on  a  restful  vacation. 

Reasoner:  He  doesn't  want  to  send  it  back 
to  the  farms  for  a  while. 

Hess:  Not  if  he  doesn't  have  to.  And 
within  reason  the  trainer  will  go  along  and 
with  the  help  of  butylzoladine  and  lasix  he 
can  keep  that  horse  running. 

Reasoner:  But  there  are  people  In  racing 
who  think  that  using  bute  and  lasix  on 
horses  is  wTong.  Alex  McArthur  is  a  cattle 
breeder  In  Illinois,  and  was  formerly  the 
chairman  of  the  Illinois  Racing  Board. 

McArthur  When  I  was  on  the  Racing 
Board,  the  parlor  name  for  it  was  pre-race 
medication,  but  out  In  the  bam  we  called  it 
drugging  and  doping  horses,  because  that's 
what  It  is.  I'm  against  it,  a  hundred  percent 
against  It.  I  think  it's  cruel  to  the  horse.  I 
think  it's  very  cruel  to  the  bettor,  and  I 
think  that  it's  cruel  to  the  jockey.  The  lads 
who  ase  riding  these  horses  now,  they  get 
these  plastic  horses  out  there  and  one  day— 
I  hope  I'm  wrong.  Lord,  I  pray  I'm  wrong- 
but  they're  going  to  turn  into  the  home 
stretch  there  and  they're  going  to  have  a 
real  meltdown.  You're  going  to  see  a  big 
pileup  there  because  these  horses  are  run- 
ning beyond  their  capacity,  they're  driving 
under  the  Influence,  so  to  speak.  .  .  Look,  to 
me  it's  very  simple.  If  you  love  a  horse,  you 
love  a  sound  horse,  good  horseflesh.  Now  If 
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a  horse  la  lame  or  he's  sore,  you  ought  to 
rest  him  up.  But  giving  him  bute  or  any  of 
these  other  miracle  drugs,  all  this  is  going 
to  do  is  deaden  the  pain,  kill  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  nature's  way  of  trying  to 
tell  that  animal,  "Go  easy  with  me  till  I  get 
a  chance  by  natural  process  to  heal,"  and 
you're  going  to  Just.  .  .  Well,  you're  Just 
going  to  treat  this  horse  wrong,  you're  going 
to  treat  everybody  else  wrong  that's  betting 
on  him.  too,  because  that  bettor,  he  doesn't 
know  when  a  horse  is  running  hot,  or 
whether  he's  running  cold,  or  he's  running 
with  an  upper  or  a  downer.  How's  he  going 
to  make  an  intelligent  bet,  tf  there  is  such  a 
thing. 

Reasoner:  Do  you  think  there's  some  kind 
of  manipulation  in  terms  of  giving  a  horse 
medication  for  one  race  and  not  for  the 
next  to  confuse  bettors? 

McArthur  Oh,  of  course  there  Is.  If  they 
say  it  isn't  why  they're  fooling  you.  They 
don't  like  to  use  the  word,  but  I'll  use  it:  fix. 
And  the  fix  is  in  on  some  races,  of  coursp 
il  is. 

Reasoner:  The  whole  problem  of  whether 
any  of  these  permitted  drugs  act  to  mask 
the  presence  of  Illegal  drugs,  or  at  least 
make  It  extremely  difficult  to  detect  their 
presence,  can  only  be  solved  in  the  labora- 
tory. 

The  Racing  Board  Laboratory  in  Illinois  is 
headed  by  John  McDonald,  who  reluctantly 
agreed  to  discuss  some  of  the  problems  of 
detecting  Illegal  drugs. 

McDonald:  When  you  add  bute  or  lasix,  or 
any  other  control  drugs— some  states  have 
forty  control  drugs,  they  allow  forty  drugs 
in  the  animal,  and  Kentucky's  one  of 
them— they  change  the  matrix  of  the  urine 
sample,  and  they  Interfere  with  our  various 
testing  techniques. 

Reasoner  But  thanks  to  McDonald's  find- 
ings on  supplimade,  other  states  whose  labs 
were  too  small  to  test  properly  for  the  drug 
began  sending  him  frozen  urine  samples 
from  horses  In  races  that  seemed  suspicious. 
Florida  was  one  of  the  states.  Dan  Bradley 
regulated  racing  In  T^orido 

Bradley:  You've  got  some  disreputable 
trainers,  disreputable  owners,  disreputable 
participant'  who  will  use  every  device 
known  to  muiklnd  to  win  a  race.  They  don't 
care  what  it  is,  they  don't  care  if  it's  admin- 
istering drugs  to  a  horse,  bribing  a  jockey, 
using  an  electric  battery.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  them  as  long  as  they  win  the  race.  I 
have  had  trainers  that  I  respect,  have  a 
great  deal  of  admiration  for  their  integrity 
and  ability,  who  In  a  sense  of  frustration,  in 
a  sense  of  willing  to  throw  In  the  towel  are 
saying,  "Mr.  Bradley,  we  don't  use  illegal 
drugs.  We  know  that  some  of  the  trainers 
do.  We  cannot  possibly  win,  we  know  that 
we  cannot  win  because  the  race  is  stacked 
against  us,  and  the  only  way  that  I  can 
win— and  it  breaks  my  heart  to  do  so— is  to 
also  use  Illegal  drugs." 

Reasoner:  You're  essentially  saying  .  .  . 
Now,  you  know  Florida  best,  you  also  know 
the  rEu;lng  situation  in  general,  that  horse 
racing  is  in  a  mess  In  the  United  States. 
Maybe  a  little  worse  than  usual  in  Florida, 
but  it's  a  mess,  right. 

Bradley:  It's  a  major  mess,  and  tf  the  state 
regulatory  authorities  don't  do  what  is  nec- 
essary to  stop  especially  the  use  of  these 
powerful  illegal  drugs,  not  only  in  Florida 
but  also  in  California  and  in  New  York,  be- 
cause none  of  us  are  immune  from  it.  If  we 
don't  spend  the  money,  hire  the  personnel, 
pass  the  laws.  Impose  the  harshest  penalty 
that  we  can  possibly  impose,  if  we  don't  take 
those  actions,  then  I  think  that  the  future 
of  horse  racing  in  America  Is  going  to  be 
mighty  dim.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  reqvilres  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  Information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  conmiittee  schedul- 
ing will  t>e  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  sisterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  6,  1980,  may  Je  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  cf  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Schedttled 

MAY  7 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2419.  to  exempt 
Shipper's   Export   Declarations   from 
public  disclosure. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1465,  to 
revise    the    Farm    Credit   System   to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  agriculture  in- 
dustry, and  pending  calendar  business. 
324  Russell  Building 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
'^o     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  military  construction  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

•Appropriations 

Transportation  and  Related  Agencies  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981   for  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Armed  Services 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  the  events 
relating  to  the  Iranian  hostage  rescue 
mission. 

212  Russell  BuUding 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2383.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981-83  for  housing  and 
community  development  programs, 
and  the  urban  development  action 
grant  program  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  rural  housing  pro- 
grams, and  on  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  flood  Insur- 
ance, crime  and  riot  reinsurance  pro- 
grams. 

5302  Dirksen  Building. 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To   hold   bearings   on   the   prospective 
nomination  of  Edmund  S.  Muskie  as 
the  Secretary  of  State-designate. 

318  Russell  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Sut>com- 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearing  on  H.R.  6613,  to  prohib- 
it the  regulation  of  collective  bargain- 
ing agreements  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1945,  to  establish  a  procedure  for 
congressional  review  of  Federal  agen- 
cies' rules  and  regulations,  and  S.  742, 
to  establish  Federal  programs  with  re- 
spect to  the  safe  disposal  of  radioac- 
tive wastes;  and  to  begin  markup  of  S. 
2558,  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  postal  oper- 
ations and  to  provide  continued  finan- 
cial security  for  the  Postal  Service,  S. 
1699,  to  provide  assistance  to  States 
and  localities  to  meet  population 
growth  caused  by  major  energy  devel- 
opment activities,  and  S.  2419,  to 
exempt  shippers'  export  declarations 
from  public  disclosure. 

3303  Dirksen  BuOding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
legislation  and  nomination. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 

Agriculture,  Rural  Development  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  research  and  educational  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

Einergy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  bearings  on  H.R.  507,  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  sand  dredging 
ssrstem  on  the  Trinity  River,  and  a 
dam  system  on  the  Grass  Valley 
Creek,  both  in  California:  H.R.  2111. 
to  include  the  Yolo-Zamora  Water  Dis- 
trict In  the  Central  Valley  project  for 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Canals,  Cali- 
fornia; S.  2431,  to  provide  an  emergen- 
cy fund  to  assure  continuous  operation 
of  all  projects  governed  by  the  Federal 
reclamation  laws;  S.  2545,  to  assure  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  title 
n  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Salin- 
ity Control  Act;  S.  2546,  authorizing 
funds  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  gunlte  lining  on  the  Bessemer  Ditch 
In  Pueblo,  Colorado;  and  S.  3616,  to 
provide  additional  functions  and  real- 
location of  storage  space  imder  the 
Crooked  River  Project,  Oregort 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 
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9:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

•Interior  and  Related  A^ncies  Subcom 
mlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  fossil 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

1224  Dtrksen  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

235  Russell  Building 

•Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  bearings  on  the  current  situation 
in  Iran. 

S-116.  Capitol 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of   Columbia   and    Federal   Spending 
Practices  and  Open  Government  Sub- 
committees 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  1548,  pro- 
posed Inspector  General  Amendments 
of    1979,    and    to    review    the    recent 
annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Inspector  GeneraL 

3302  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  568,  to 
promote  the  advancement  of  women 
in  scientific,  professional,  and  techni- 
cal careers,  S.  988,  authorizing  funds 
to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  re- 
%arch  in  biomedical  sciences,  and 
HJl.  4453,  to  extend  to  June  30,  1981, 
the  ban  on  actions  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  restrict  the  continued  use  of 
saccharin;  to  be  followed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Scientific 
Research  business  meeting,  to  markup 
S.  2144.  2375,  and  2378,  bills  to  provide 
support  for  the  training  of  profession- 
als in  health  service  needs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2223,  to 
allow  members  of  Indian  tribes  to 
transfer  restricted  Indian  lands  to 
heirs  who  are  not  members  of  the  res- 
ervation where  the  land  Is  located: 
H.R.  2102.  to  limit  the  right  to  receive 
by  devise  or  inheritance  any  interest 
in  trust  land  on  the  Standing  Rocis 
Indian  Reservation  in  North  and 
South  Dakota  to  certain  qualified  In- 
dians; proposed  legislation  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act: 
and  S.  1181.  authorizing  the  SUtes 
and  Indian  tribes  to  enter  Into  mutual 
agreements  and  compacts  respecting 
Jurisdiction  and  governmental  oper- 
ations in  Indian  country. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resiune  considera- 
tion of  S.  2423,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  foreign  develop- 
ment and  secxirity  assistance  pro- 
grams: and  to  begin  markup  of  S.  2588, 
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authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Ethics 
To  hold  an  open  and  closed  business 
meeting. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015.  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 

MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332,  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume   hearings  to  explore  initia- 
tives   to   stimulate    opportunities   for 
continued  work  for  older  persons. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015.  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee. 
To  hold  hearing's  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  considera- 
tion of  S.  2332.  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  for  civilian 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  15 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 

To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 

budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 

for  the  Department  of  Transportation, 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  coi\tinue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  industrial  applica- 
tions of  recombinant  DNA  techniques, 
235  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2513.  to  promote 
economic  self-sufficiency  among 
Indian  tribes  by  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  Industries  who  hire  Indians 
and  locate  on  or  near  their  reserva- 
tions. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  meeting  on  pend'ng 
business  items. 

EF-100,  Capitol 


MAY  21 

9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  expected  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish    a  cost-of-living   increase 
for  service-connected   disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 
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JUNE  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   Federal    recognition 
procedures,   relating   to  the  acknowl- 
edgment   of    non-recognized     Indian 
tribes. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
JUNE  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementation  of  the  Judgment  Fund 
Distribution  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Tri bally    Con- 
trolled Community  Colkge  Ai  t. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  11 


9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 


CANCELLATIONS 


MAY  7 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for  fiscal   year   1981    for   the 
U.S.  Geological  Sur\ey. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Once  a  page  in  this  Chamber,  John  is 
the  fifth  recipient  of  the  Outstanding 
ritizen  Award  bestowed  by  the  Michigan 


same  side  of  the  issues.  Most  recently, 
during  the  marathon  sessions  of  House 
and  Senate  leadersiiip  with  the  admin- 


in  fact  my  instructions  were  to  be  paired 

■"nay." 

Ina.-much    as    I    am    ODoosed    to   this 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  James  A.  Starkes. 
pastor,  Jupiter  Road  Baptist  Church, 
Garland,  Tex.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Thank  You,  O  God,  for  the  knowledge 
You  have  given  us  that  we  may  pray. 

Thank  You  for  the  faith  to  trust  Thy 
goodness  in  spite  of  our  ignorance  and 
our  weakness. 

Thank  You  for  the  vision  which  can 
see  Thy  protecting  hand  in  spite  of  our 
human  failure. 

For  we  know  that  whatever  is  true, 
whatever  is  honorable,  whatever  is  just, 
whatever  is  pure,  whatever  is  lovely, 
whatever  is  gracious — if  there  be  any 
excellence,  if  there  be  anything  worthy 
of  praise,  we  must  thank  You  for  these 
things.  What  we  have  learned  and 
received  and  heard  and  seen  in  Thee, 
dear  God.  help  us  to  do  to  all  mankind. 

In  Christ's  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3928  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
November  8.  1978  i92  Stat  3095)  to  designate 
certain  Cibola  .Vatlonal  Forest  lands  as 
additions  to  the  Sandia  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. N.  Mex. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S  2163  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  salmon  and 
steelhead  resources  of  Washington  State,  as- 
sistance to  the  treaty  and  nontreaty  har- 
vesters of  those  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  2398  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  General  ExchanB;e  Act.  as  amended,  to 
certain  lands  in  order  that  they  may  become 
parts  of  the  Umatilla  and  Wallowa  National 
Forests,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  pursuant  to  Executive  Or- 
der No.  12169.  dated  October  26. 
1979,  appointed  Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr  Stone.  Mr.  D.anforth,  and  Mr. 
BoscHwiTz  to  be  members,  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate,  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council. 


That  the  Vice  President  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  leader. 
pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-420,  appointed 
Mr.  Baucus  to  attend,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference  to  be  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  5-8.  1980. 

That  the  Vice  President  and  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
86-42,  appointed  Mr.  Baucus  and  Mr. 
Hayakawa  to  attend,  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  Canada-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  to  be  held  in 
San  Diego,  Calif..  May  23-27.  1980. 


THE  REVEREND  JAMES  A.  STARKES 

<Mr.  MATTOX  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  today  my 
good  friend  Rev.  James  A.  Starkes,  the 
pastor  of  Jupiter  Road  Baptist  Church 
in  Garland,  Tex.,  chairman  of  the  Bap- 
tist Bible  Fellowship  of  Texas,  and  trus- 
tee of  the  Baptist  Bible  College  in 
Springfield,  Mo.  Reverend  Starkes 
founded  the  Jupiter  Road  Baptist 
Church  15  years  ago,  and  through  his 
dedication  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
he  has  become  one  of  our  best  known 
spiritual  leaders. 

Reverend  Starkes'  ministry  extends 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  500  fami- 
lies in  his  church.  Through  his  leader- 
ship, this  church  demonstrates  commu- 
nity and  world  vision  by  effecting  posi- 
tive changes  in  the  lives  of  people.  He 
and  his  members  have  discovered  that 
the  problems  in  our  world  are  not  so 
dark  and  insurmountable  if  we  try  to 
make  a  difference. 

Jupiter  Road  is  making  a  difference 
with  its  work  in  the-  Dallas  Rescue  Mis- 
sion, a  downtown  ministry  to  the  street 
people  of  my  city  who  need  food,  a  place 
to  sleep,  and  clothing.  No  one  can  min- 
ister to  a  man's  spirit  while  his  stomach 
is  growling.  In  this  wav,  they  are  ful- 
filling the  admonition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophet  Isaiah,  who  said  to — 

Give  food  to  the  hungry,  and  satisfy  those 
who  are  in  need,  then  the  darkness  around 
you  will  turn  to  the  brightness  of  the 
Moon. — Isaiah  58:   10. 

Another  example  of  Jupiter  Road  Bap- 
tist Church's  commitment  is  its  sponsor- 
ing of  a  Vietnamese  boat  family  and  the 
shepherding  of  their  orientation  to  life 
in  America.  The  concern  of  the  church 
members  reaches  other  nations  of  the 
world,  as  they  sponsor  four  missionaries 
in  Chile.  Scotland,  and  Mexico. 

Reverend  Starkes  follows  the  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  where  he  said — 

He  who  Is  greatest  among  you  shall  be 
your  servant. — Matthew  23:    1. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  MONOPOLIES  AND  COMMER- 
CIAL LAW  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  THURSDAY. 
MAY  8.  1980.  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Monopolies  and  Commercial  Law 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be 
permitted  to  sit  while  the  House  is  read- 
ing for  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule  on  Thursday.  May  8.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  what  the  necessity  for 
this  is?  Do  they  have  special  witnesses 
coming? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  no.  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  a 
markup  with  respect  to  H.R.  6394,  the 
Customs  Court  Act,  which  we  are  anx- 
ious to  get  marked  up.  We  have  sat  down 
carefully  with  the  minority  on  this,  and 
they  are  very  much  in  .support  of  this 
because  they  do  want  this  legislation  to 
get  marked  up  and  m.oving. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  this 
is  for  Thursday  only? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  This  is  only  for  Thurs- 
day, and  it  is  only  with  respect  to  H.R. 
6394,  Customs  Court  Act. 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MICHIGAN'S  MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

I  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
colleague.  John  Dingell,  has  added  yet 
another  honor  to  a  fast-growing  list. 
Last  week  John  was  named  the  outstand- 
ing citizen  of  1980  by  the  Michigan  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters. 

As  the  presumptive  next  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee — the  oldest  standing  commit- 
tee, in  the  House — and  as  the  present 
chairman  of  the  critically  important 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power, 
John  is  alreadv  a  force  to  reckon  with. 
His  independence  and  dedication  are 
qualities  widely  recognized  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  increasingly  throughout  the  Na- 
tion As  one  who  has  served  with  John 
on  the  Commerce  Committee.  I  i^ersonal- 
ly  am  delighted  that  he  is  getting  this 
kind  of  recognition.  It  is  well  deserved. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  n   140"^  is  2:0''  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Once  a  page  in  this  Chamber,  John  is 
the  fifth  recipient  of  the  Outstanding 
Citizen  Award  bestowed  by  the  Michigan 
broadcasters.  He  joins  a  group  that  in- 
cludes such  distinguished  earlier  hon- 
orees  as  our  former  colleagues,  Gerald 
Ford  and  Martha  Griffiths. 

The  Michigan  broadcasters  are  to  be 
commended  on  the  quality  of  their  re- 
cipients. 

H.R.  6377  INTRODUCED,  EXTEND- 
ING SERVICE-CONNECTED  DIS- 
ABILITY BENEFITS  TO  VETERANS 
WHO  HAVE  SUFFERED  DIOXIN 
POISONING 

(Mr.  DODD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  years  much  attention  has  been 
focused  on  the  problem  of  the  Vietnam 
veterans'  exposure  to  agent  orange. 
While  studies  have  been  undertaken  to 
determine  the  effects  of  dioxin  poison- 
ing on  humans,  not  enough  is  being  done 
to  help  the  veteran  who  has  been  exposed 
to  agent  orange. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  documented 
symptoms — nausea,  lower  extremity 
weakness,  dizziness,  insomnia — and  the 
Vietnam  veterans'  exposure  to  agent 
orange. 

These  Vietnam  veterans  have  served 
their  country  well.  Those  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight  should  not 
and  cannot  be  forgotten  by  their  Govern- 
ment. Therefore,  I  have  cosponsored  leg- 
islation, H.R.  6377,  which  extends 
service-connected  disability  benefits  to 
these  veterans  who  have  suffered  dioxin 
poisoning  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  important 
legislation. 


same  side  of  the  issues.  Most  recently, 
during  the  marathon  sessions  of  House 
and  Senate  leadership  with  the  admin- 
istration when  we  sought  to  agree  on  the 
blueprint  for  a  balanced  budget.  Ed  Mus- 
KiE  and  I  were  nearly  always  in  agree- 
ment. 

Heading  the  Budget  Committee  is  no 
bed  of  roses,  I  know.  But  Ed  Muskie  was 
capable  and  conscientious.  He  carried  his 
load  with  dignity  and  conviction. 

I  shall  miss  my  friendly  adversary  in 
the  two  conferences  that  we  will  have 
with  the  other  body  this  year.  And  I  shall 
wish  him  well  in  his  difficult  new  assign- 
ment. 

I  cannot  envision  anything  more  dif- 
ficult than  heading  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee except  for  the  Presidency  and  the 
job  of  Secretary  of  State.  So,  I  am 
afraid  my  friend  Ed  Muskie  has  jumped 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire.  But 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  as  well 
as  of  the  many  facets  of  domestic  af- 
fairs and  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
is  held  at  the  Capitol  will  stand  him  in 
good  stead  for  his  new  and  difficult 
assignment. 

Congratulations  to  Senator  Muskie 
and  to  President  Carter  for  having  se- 
lected him. 


in  fact  my  instructions  were  to  be  paired 
"nay." 

Inasmuch  as  I  am  opposed  to  this 
measure  and  had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "nay."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  appear  in  the 
permanent  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing final  action  on  rollcall  No.  213. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


'TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  ED  MUSKIE 

•  Mr,  GIAIMO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last 
3  years  it  has  been  a  privilege  to  work 
in  close  concert  with  Ed  Muskie  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  common  problems  involving 
the  fiscal  policies  of  this  country.  I  have 
come  to  know  him  and  to  respect  his  keen 
intellect,  his  dedication  to  the  budget 
process,  and  his  valuable  leadership. 

Ed  Muskie  and  I  have  argued  long 
and  often,  for  he  is  a  tough  adversary. 
Whenever  we  have  met  in  conference, 
we  have  each  been  staunch  advocates  of 
our  respective  positions.  In  the  final 
analysis,  each  time  we  have  worked  to 
overcome  these  differences. 

When  we  have  appeared  together  at 
the  White  House  or  at  other  meetings 
over  the  inflation  crisis  or  other  matters 
of  great  economic  importance,  we  have 
not  been  antagonists,  but  rather  on  the 


WITHDRAWAL  OF   NAME   OF   MEM- 
BER AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  4631 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  withdraw  my  name 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  H.R.  4631. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GROUPS  FROM  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
WELCOMED 

<Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  the  great  pleasure 
of  welcoming  to  this  body  two  groups 
from  the  Virgin  Islands.  One  group  con- 
sists of  20  schoolchildren  and  6  teachers 
from  one  of  the  outstanding  elementary 
schools.  Pearl  B.  Larsen,  a  public  school 
which  has  shown  that  when  quality 
education  is  offered,  people  come  to  it 

The  other  group  is  a  representation 
from  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  I 
might  add  that  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  in  the  Virgin  Islands  has  long 
taken  a  very  keen  interest  in  the  politics 
and  civic  affairs  of  the  government.  We 
in  the  Virgin  Islands  have  been  better 
for  it  all. 


THE  GRAMM-HOLT  AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  we  had  quite  a  good  debate  on 
whether  or  not  we  would  increase  the 
amount  that  would  be  spent  on  defense 
in  1981.  The  amendment,  of  course,  that 
I  refer  to  was  the  Gramm-Holt  amend- 
ment, and  It  was  defeated  by  a  surpris- 
ing margin. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  today  is 
that  during  the  course  of  that  debate 
I   thought    some   excellent    points    were 
made  by  people  who  should  be  in  the 
know  on  defense  matters  of  this  coun- 
try    The    gentleman    from    New    York 
'  Mr.  Stratton  '  observed  that  we  do  not 
have  decent  field  position  m  the  Middle 
East.  The  gentlewoman  from  Mar>iand 
I  Mrs.  HoLT)    pointed   out   that   we  are 
behind  the  Soviets  in  materiel  and  man- 
power.   The    gentleman    from    Alabama 
I  Mr.  Edwards  I  made  quite  an  impressive 
speech  in  the  well  saymg  that  we  are 
not  ready   on   either  score,   and   if  we 
get  into  a  war  of  attrition,  he  said.  "My 
friends,  we  are  in  trouble." 
D  1210 
Last  Thursday,  the  day  this  matter 
was  debated  here  on  the  floor,  just  hap- 
pened to  be  May   1.  That  was  the  day 
when  the  Soviets  celebrate  May  Day.  as 
they  do  ever>'   year,  by   flaunting  their 
military    superiority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  ironic  that 
on  that  day  this  Congress  failed  to  psiss 
an  amendment  which  would  demon- 
strate to  our  allies  and  guarantee  to  the 
American  people  that  we  intend  to  hold 
the  line  in  the  Middle  East,  as  the  Presi- 
dent promised  to  do  here  on  this  floor 
when  he  made  his  speech  after  the 
Afghanistan  invasion. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  213.  a  resolution  providing 
funding  for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, I  am  not  recorded.  However,  I  am 
listed  in  the  pairs  as  being  favorable  to 
the  passage  of  this  resolution  whereas 


THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  "VERSUS 
THE   FAMILY   BUDGET 

I  Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  GINGRICH  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  today  faces  a  choice  of  historic 
proportions. 

We  will  vote  today  for  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute which  would  offer  us  a  chance  to 
turn  the  recession  around,  save  jobs,  in- 
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crease   employment,    and   increase   real 
take-home  pay,  or  we  will  vote  today  for 


Edwards,  OUa. 

Emmery 

Enelish 


lAPalce  Rinaldo 

La^omarslno       Rltter 
Latta  Roberts 


Applegate 


NOT  VOTING — 35 
Foley  Pepper 
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tta   nf   nrnHnrt ivitv. 


I  wanted  to  make  the  point  to  the 
eentleman  that  in  my  district,  a  steel 


try.  My  colleagues  have  all  heard  the 

statistics    of    7    percent   unemployment. 
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crease  employment,  and  increase  real 
take-home  pay,  or  we  will  vote  today  for 
the  Giaimo  budget  which  will  guarantee 
a  deepening  recession,  more  unemploy- 
ment and  more  people  out  of  work,  and 
less  real  take-home  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choice  facing  each 
Member  of  Congress  is  simple.  Are  we 
willing  to  take  the  time  now  to  save  the 
family  budget  by  cutting  the  Federal 
budget,  or  are  we  going  to  protect  the 
Federal  budget  by  helping  cripple  the 
American  family? 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 

the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  '  H  Con.  Res. 
307 1  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980 

The  SPEAKER.  The  que.stion  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriun 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  393,  nays  4. 
not  voting  35,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No  214) 

YEAS— 393 


.Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  III. 
Andrews.  N  C. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atklnvjn 
AuCoin 
Bad  bam 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldua 
Bernard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Board,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Blaggi 


Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brink]  ey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 


Collins,  Tex. 

Oonable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Gorman 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'.Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devtne 


Burton.  Phillip  Dickinson 


Butler 

Byron 
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Mr.  McKAY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

IN    THE    COMMrrTEE    OF   THE    WHOLE 

,  Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  307),  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

n  1230 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday.  May 
1,  pending  was  an  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Lattai  . 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Lattai  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks.  I  think 
that  the  debate  on  this  budget  has  gone 
very  well.  A  lot  of  facts  and  .statistics 
have  been  put  on  the  record  that  I  think 
should  have  been  put  on  the  record.  I 
think  they  are  welcomed  by  the  American 
people  and  by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

For  the  interest  of  the  Members  who 
are  wondering  how  long  we  are  going  to 
extend  this  debate,  certainly  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  finish  no  later  than  tomor- 
row. With  a  little  bit  of  luck,  we  might 
be  able  to  finish  today;  but  I  cannot 
quite  foresee  that. 

Let  me  say  the  substitute  that  I  have 
offered  is  a  substitute  that  is  different 
from  the  Gramm -Holt  substitute  that 
was  defeated  last  week.  It  differs  from 
the  resolution  offered  and  reported  out 
by  the  majority  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  want  to  speak  to  those  dif- 
ferences a  little  late,  but  I  think  that  the 
budget  substitute  that  we  are  offering 
will  offer  some  hope  to  the  country  that 
the  majority  budget  resolution  does  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  American  I  am 
concerned  about  the  direction  this 
country  is  headed  from  a  productidty 
standpoint.  I  think  all  Americans  should 
be  concerned  with  this. 

As  everybody  in  this  Chamber  realizes, 
we  are  privileged  to  live  in  a  great  Nation 
and  to  enjoy  a  high  standard  of  living. 
One  of  the  reasons  we  have  enjoyed  such 
a  high  standard  of  living  is  that  the 
American  people  have  been  able  to  out- 
produce other  nations  in  the  past.  In 
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recent  years,  however,  we  have  seen  a 
decline  in  our  rate  of  productivity. 

We  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  in  mass 
production  that  we  had  several  years 
ago.  especially  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try. 

I  know  how  w^e  used  to  brag  about 
Detroit  having  the  monopoly  on  mass 
producing  automibiles.  that  they  could 
produce  an  automobile  cheaper  and  bet- 
ter than  any  other  place  in  the  world.  We 
do  not  have  that  monopoly  today.  We 
have  got  to  do  something  about  it. 

We  have  heard  people  in  this  Chamber 
and  in  the  Chamber  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol  Building,  people  downtown, 
and  labor  leaders  talking  about  shutting 
off  imports  coming  into  this  country,  as  a 
r.olution.  That  is  no  solution  at  all,  Wc 
are  merely  treating  the  effect  if  we  go 
that  route,  Wc  ought  to  be  doing  some- 
thing about  outproducing  those  other 
nations,  as  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We 
can  do  it  in  the  future. 

We  have  to  do  something  about  the 
tax  system  of  this  country  and  adopt 
some  of  the  tax  reforms  that  they  have 
adopted  in  other  countries — reforms  that 
permit  companies  to  get  into  business,  to 
make  jobs  available  to  people,  and  to 
produce  better  products  at  cheaper 
prices. 

As  I  have  remarked  several  times,  and 
I  think  it  is  apropos  that  I  do  it  now,  I 
think  in  America  we  have  got  to  build 
a  better  mousetrap  cheacer  and  better. 
That  is  the  solution,  but  we  cannot  do  it 
under  antiquated  tax  laws.  We  cannot  do 
it  in  a  period  of  recession.  It  seems  that 
we  have  to  enter  into  a  period  of  reces- 
sion before  we  think  about  doing  any- 
thing about  tax  laws. 

We  cannot  do  anything  just  passing 
around  a  $50  handout  to  everybody  as  we 
have  done  in  the  past. 

We  cannot  do  it.  We  have  got  to  face 
up  to  what  the  problem  is. 

This  Congress  never  seems  to  attack 
the  cause.  This  Congress  always  seems  to 
treat  the  effect. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  remarks  and  associate  my- 
self with  those  remarks,  particularly  that 
aspect  of  his  speech  which  dealt  with 
making  this  Nation  not  only  more  com- 
petitive in  domestic  markets,  more  pro- 
ductive in  domestic  markets,  but  par- 
ticularly more  competitive  in  foreign 
markets. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  our  at- 
tempts to  make  American  industry  not 
only  more  competitive,  but  more  able  to 
invest  in  new  plants,  machinery  and 
equipment  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase 
the  technological  and  productive  capa- 
bility so  that  we  can  do  things  at  less 
cost  to  the  consumer  while  generating 
new  jobs.  I  believe  this  is  as  much  a  part 
of  the  fight  against  inflation  as  sound 
monetary  policy. 


I  wanted  to  make  the  point  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  my  district,  a  steel 
area.  Buffalo.  NY..  Bethlehem  Steel,  Uke 
all  industry,  replaces  its  equipment  and 
machinery  predicated  upon  an  historical 
cost-accounting  method  for  tax  purposes, 
which  means  that  they  can  write  off  that 
investment  in  new  equipment  ever  15^2 
to  16  years. 

□  1240 

But  across  the  lake.  Lake  Erie,  Cana- 
dian Steel  is  putting  up  a  steel  plant 
to  compete  with  American  steel  and  it  is 
being  written  off.  that  is  depreciated  over 
I'z  to  2  years.  I  submit  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  American  st«el.  to  com- 
pete with  Canadian  steel.  Swedish  steel. 
Japanese.  West  Germany.  Soviet  Russian 
steel  on  the  basis  that  they  are  allow- 
ing their  industry  to  depreciate  invest- 
ments at  a  much  more  accelerated  rat«. 
So  when  the  gentleman  talks  about  re- 
storing incentives  for  higher  levels  of 
economic  production  efficiency  in  terms 
of  making  our  capital  cost  recovery  sys- 
tem more  liberal  I  think  he  has  really 
gotten  to  the  heart  of  one  aspect  of  this 
pattern.  But  the  gentleman  I  know  agrees 
with  me  that  the  steeply  progressive  in- 
come tax  in  this  country  in  and  of  itself 
is  also  a  tax  on  production,  not  just  a 
tax  on  the  entrepreneur  but  on  savers, 
investors,  and  workers,  and  is  so  ineffi- 
cient we  are  losing  out  on  production, 
growth,  savings,  and  indeed  revenues. 

Mortimer  Caplin,  former  Director  of 
the  IRS,  said  the  other  day  that  our  tax 
system  stinks.  He  said  it  is  rotten,  it  is 
making  people  into  evaders  and  avoid- 
ers.  He  said  there  is  an  underground 
economy  of  about  $300  billion  a  year,  and 
huge  nontaxed  bartering  going  on.  He 
said  we  are  losing  revenues  because  our 
tax  rates  are  too  high.  But  then  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  we  need  more  IRS 
agents  and  we  need  to  tighten  up  on  the 
collection  of  taxes. 

The  point  the  gentleman  is  making  I 
think  is  that  the  whole  tax  structure  in 
America  needs  reform.  We  need  to  make 
the  tax  system  not  only  more  efficient 
but  ultimately  to  make  our  Nation  more 
competitive  as  well.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  leadership  in  offering  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  I  certainly  sup- 
port him.  as  he  knows. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  They  are  right  on 
target. 

Let  me  say  the  substitute  we  offer 
would  make  way  for  a'$32  billion  tax  cut 
directed  toward  productivity,  not  hand- 
outs and  patchwork.  Our  substitute 
would  do  something  about  the  errors  of 
the  past  so  that  we  can  make  jobs  for 
the  future.  Actually  our  vision  for  the 
future  in  this  House  is  often  obstructed 
by  our  concern  with  the  present.  I  think 
it  is  high  time  this  Congress  looks  to- 
ward the  future  of  this  country. 

I  would  recommend  to  every  Member 
of  the  House  that  we  take  a  look  at  the 
economic  statistics  that  have  just  been 
reported  to  see  where  we  are  and  where 
we  might  go  unless  we  do  something 
about  rising  unemployment  in  this  coim- 


try.  My  colleagues  have  all  heard  the 
statistics  of  7  percent  unemployment. 
That  did  not  even  include  the  last  of 
April  in  those  statistics. 

Out  in  Ohio  we  have  over  7  percent 
unemployment.  In  my  district,  lor  ex- 
ample, we  have  one  county  with  11  per- 
cent unemployment.  We  have  the 
county  of  Adams  in  Ohio  with  17.5  per- 
cent unemployment  I  could  run  through 
the  counties  in  our  Slate  of  Ohio  and 
tell  you  something  about  the  unemploy- 
ment rates,  and  you  could  do  the  same 
in  your  districts.  We  are  not  about  to 
turn  the  comer,  as  the  President  indi- 
cated the  other  dav.  It  is  not  in  the  eco- 
nomic forecast.  We  cannot  come  up 
overnight  with  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, but  we  can  head  down  the  road  to 
correcting  it  so  that  it  does  not  reapr>ear. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  anybodv  in 
this  chamber  naive  enough  to  believe 
that  with  the  unemployment  rates  going 
up  as  thev  are  that  this  House,  this  Sen- 
ate and  this  administration,  will  not  ask 
for  a  tax  cut  before  this  year  is  up  or  be- 
fore the  election.  So  the  question  is  why 
do  we  not  prepare  for  it  now  in  an  or- 
derlv  fashion  and  offer  some  tax  relief 
to  the  business  community  of  this  coun- 
try, Th's  will  make  lobs,  permanent  jobs 
for  people  who  are  now  unemoloyed  who 
are  seeking  and  probablv  will  be  seeking 
in  the  future  iobs  in  the  automobile  in- 
dustry, the  steel  industry,  and  other  in- 
dustries which  are  not  new  competitive 

So  we  have  a  lot  of  problems  that  we 
have  to  fare  up  to  and  we  can  face  up 
to  these  problems  by  adopting  this  sub- 
stitute. 

I  think  it  is  a  sad  day  when  we  let  our 
country  get  in  the  shaije  that  it  is  from 
a  comnetitive  standpoint  Our  balance 
of  payments  is  dow^n.  If  it  were  not  for 
agriculture  we  would  be  in  bad  shape 
Agriculture  has  kept  us  up. 

Our  raging  inflation  has  caused  a 
dramatic  deterioration  in  our  balance  of 
trade  from  a  $3  billion  deficit  in  Feb- 
ruary 1979  to  a  $5,6  billion  deficit  in 
February  of  1980,  That  represents  an 
87  percent  deterioration  over  the  last 
year. 

These  figures  reflect  the  serious  de- 
terioration in  our  worldwide  competitive 
position  which,  in  turn,  is  manifesting 
itself  in  declining  output,  rising  unem- 
ployment in  the  steel  and  automobile  in- 
dustries and  other  industries,  UntO  we 
get  inflation,  which  is  now  raging  out  of 
control  at  18.5  percent,  under  control 
our  competitive  position  will  continue  to 
erode  further  aggravating  our  slide  into 
a  recession  and.  yes,  even  a  deep  seated 
depression. 

Let  me  say  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  inflation  in  this  country  until  this 
Congress  balances  its  budget  so  that 
Uncle  Sam  does  not  have  to  go  out  in 
the  money  market  and  borrow  money  to 
refinance  that  debt. 

Now  we  have  a  situation  in  this  coun- 
try where  the  third  highest  item  in  the 
budget  is  for  interest  on  the  national 
debt.  To  give  my  colleagues  an  idea  to 
reflect  upon  for  a  moment,  we  have  in- 
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creased  our  national   debt  just  during     Congress  is  not  really  serious  about  con- 
the  1970's  by  $500  billion  plus.  In  this     trolling    spending    and    balancing    the 

K««#4nA^    «7tt   o»-«i    nnintr  *r\   Vio    oclrincr    fVlQt    tl.*P         huHcrpt       AnH     T     honp    that     thp    .SlPTial     that 


sion  will  be  far  more  severe  and  last 
longer  than  the  administration  would 
havp  us  believe.  If  there  is  any  reason  to 
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about  a  net  reduction  in  taxes.  Let  me    price  index  reflects  the  fact  that  our  eco-     vided  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 
exDlain  nomic  base  is  dragging  and  becoming     most   important,   highest   priority   pro- 

1P.SS  pffirient  and  less  comnetitive.  It  is     grams  in  each  function. 
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creased  our  national  debt  just  during 
the  1970's  by  $500  billion  plus.  In  this 
budget  we  are  going  to  be  asking  that  we 
increase  the  debt  ceiling  to  over  $900  bil- 
lion plus  just  so  that  we  can  pay  our 
bills. 

So  we  do  have  problems  and  I  think 
the  substitute  faces  up  to  these  prob- 
lems and  gives  us  some  future  to  look 
forward  to.  But  if  we  come  along  and 
say  "business  as  usual,  '  we  are  going  to 
balance  this  budget  but  we  are  going  to 
increase  taxes  to  the  tune  of  $85  billion 
over  last  year  in  order  to  balance  it.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  is  the  way  to  go. 
We  can  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
through  that  means,  but  we  ought  to  do 
it  by  reducing  our  expenditures  and 
taxes  here  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  comment  on  speculation  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  now 
suggested  that  the  hope  of  even  balanc- 
ing the  budget  under  present  circum- 
stances is  being  pushed  further  and 
further  into  the  future  because  of  the 
decline  of  the  economic  indicators.  I 
have  seen  speculation  that  they  are  now 
suggesting  that  as  unemployment  creeps 
above  7  percent  and  heads  toward  8  per- 
cent, each  1  percent  increase  in  unem- 
ployment, as  the  gentleman  knows, 
causes  about  a  $25  billion  to  $27  billion 
increase  in  the  deficit,  that  it  is  further 
pushing  off  into  the  future  the  hope  of 
balancing  the  budget  and,  frankly,  it  is 
not  even  possible  to  balance  the  budget 
as  the  economy  continues  to  contract 
and  decline. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well.  I  think  it  is  possible 
if  we  have  the  will  to  do  it  but  it  cer- 
tainly makes  it  more  difficult  to  do  it 
as  unemployment  rises.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  It  makes  it  more 
difficult,  but  we  have  to  do  something 
about  that  unemployment.  I  think  the 
substitute  that  we  offer  here  will  do 
something  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Nedzi  1 .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.    LATTA     Mr    Chairman.    I   yield 
myself  10  additional  minutes, 
n  1250 

Let  me  very  hurriedly  conclude  my 
statement.  Last  Tuesday  the  House  gave 
the  American  people  a  preview  of  what  it 
can  expect  when  it  comes  to  balancing 
the  budget  in  1981.  On  that  day  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  voted  to  increase  this 
year's  current  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980 
by  another  $4.6  billion.  As  it  now  stands, 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  is  $39  billion 
higher  than  at  the  time  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  1  year  ago.  The  lean, 
tight  $23  billion  deficit  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  were  promised  last  May  has 
swollen  to  $43  billion,  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  reports  that  the  1980  deficit 
reached  $51.7  billion  m  March.  The  vote 
on  Tuesday  .sa^d  one  thing  loud  and  clear 
to   the    American    people.    It   said   that 


Congress  is  not  really  serious  about  con- 
trolling spending  and  balancing  the 
budget  And  I  hope  that  the  signal  that 
went  out  to  the  American  people  at  that 
time  was  an  error  and  that  this  Congress 
is  serious  and  wants  to  do  something 
really  sound  in  the  way  of  balancing  this 
budget.  We  have  managed  to  produce  a 
budget  which  appears  balanced  on  paper 
before  fiscal  year  1981  actually  begins, 
but  at  this  time  next  year  we  will  no 
doubt  have  before  us  a  third  or  even  a 
fourth  budget  resolution  for  1981  which 
recognizes  that  the  1981  budget  will  not 
be  in  balance  after  all  But  this  will  all 
take  place  after  this  fall  election  and 
many  Members  once  again  will  be  off  the 
hook — but  not  the  country.  For  anyone 
who  questions  my  prediction,  I  need  only 
remind  them  that  the  $4.6  billion  in- 
crease in  the  late  1980  deficit  voted  last 
Tuesday  was  explained  away  as  being 
nothing  more  than  a  technical  reesti- 
mate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  tax- 
payers cannot  afford  any  more  of  these 
technical  readjustments,  and  the  substi- 
tute that  I  have  offered  is  neither  tech- 
nical nor  is  it  a  reestimate.  It  is  a 
fundamentally  different  approach  to 
fiscal  policy.  It  is  a  balanced  budget 
which  is  designed  to  be  balanced 
throughout  the  entire  1981  fiscal  year. 
More  important,  it  is  a  statement  of  eco- 
nomic policy  designed  to  reverse  the 
downward  slide  of  the  economy  without 
accelerating  the  rate  of  inflation.  It  is  a 
budget  which  has  as  its  first  and  fore- 
most objective  more  real  economic 
growth  with  less  inflation. 

The  figures  that  I  have  are  as  follows: 
Revenues,  599.9  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee figures  of  613.8.  and  the  figure  in 
1980  of  528.8;  outlays,  597.8,  as  opposed 
to  the  committee  figures  of  611.8  and  last 
year's  figure  of  571.6;  budget  authority, 
681.3  as  opposed  to  the  committee's  fig- 
ures of  694.6  and  last  year's  660.3.  These 
figures  I  have  just  given  you  are  critical 
ones  for  they  describe  the  difference  in 
terms  of  fiscal  policies  between  this 
amendment  and  the  committee's  version. 
We  are.  after  all.  attempting  to  balance 
the  budget  in  order  to  improve  economic 
conditions  for  all  our  citizens  because  in- 
fiation  at  18.5  percent  affects  everybody, 
and  it  certainly  hurts  the  people  in  the 
low-income  bracket  more  than  the  peo- 
ple in  the  middle  and  upper  brackets.  Be- 
cause the  tragic  state  of  our  economy  is 
our  overriding  concern,  we  must  develop 
the  best  fiscal  policy  response  we  can  to 
combat  infiatlon.  increase  productivity, 
and  assist  the  private  sector  in  creating 
greater  real  growth  in  employment  and 
output.  This  is  of  overriding  importance 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our 
unemployment  had  jumped  to  7  percent 
in  April,  and  that  figure  does  not  refiect 
the  full  extent  of  the  layoffs  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry  which  occurred  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  month. 

Moreover,  the  leading  economic  indica- 
tors declined  by  2.6  percent  in  March,  the 
second  largest  drop  in  the  history  of  the 
index.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
we  are  now  in  a  recession.  What  these 
latest  numbers  suggest  is  that  the  reces- 


sion will  be  far  more  severe  and  last 
longer  than  the  administration  would 
have  us  believe.  If  there  is  any  reason  to 
believe  that  a  severe  recession  would 
permanently  lower  the  inflation  rate  to 
3  or  4  percent,  then  perhaps  we  ought  to 
sit  back  and  let  the  economic  downturn 
run  its  course. 

However,  experience  tells  us  that  all  we 
will  have  is  merely  a  prolonged  stagfla- 
tion with  high  unemployment  coexistent 
with  only  slightly  moderate  rates  of  price 
increase.  This  is  no  answer.  It  oiUy 
means  intense  suffering  with  no  payoffs 
in  the  end.  We  must  adopt  new  economic 
policies  which  will  resist  inflation  by  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  goods  and  services, 
and  we  must  reject  the  economics  of  this 
budget  resolution  which  rely  on  high  un- 
employment and  higher  taxes  to  sup- 
press demand. 

REVENUES 

The  revenue  figure  in  our  substitute 
includes  a  $32  billion  tax  cut  beginning 
on  January  1.  1981. -Because  this  reduc- 
tion would  not  take  place  until  3  months 
into  the  fiscal  year,  and  because  the  tax 
would  generate  an  increase  in  real  eco- 
nomic growth  which  would  result  in  new 
tax  collections  for  the  Government,  the 
net  revenue  loss  of  this  tax  cut  in  the 
fiscal  year  budget  would  be  approxi- 
mately $14.5  billion.  In  addition  to  this 
$32  billion  tax  cut.  our  amendment  does 
not  include  the  new  tax  increases  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  for  such  things 
as  withholding  taxes  on  interest  and  div- 
idend payments  nor  the  $3.6  billion  of 
miscellaneous  "cash  management"  ini- 
tiatives. Our  tax  cut  not  only  completely 
offsets  the  devastating  impact  of  the 
President's  new  fee  on  imported  oil.  but 
it  provides  for  additional,  productivity- 
increasing  tax  cuts  as  well.  Should  we  be 
successful  in  revoking  the  President's  au- 
thority to  impose  this  10-cents-a-gal- 
lon-gas  tax.  we  would  adjust  the  tax  cut 
downward  accordingly. 

Now  I  want  to  discuss  this  tax  cut 
in  more  detail.  It  is  no  secret  that  over 
the  past  4  years,  taxes  have  gone  up  fast- 
er than  at  any  time  in  our  history.  In 
1976.  the  Federal  Government  took  out 
of  the  economy  in  taxes  an  amount  equal 
to  18 '2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Since  Carter  has  been  in  the 
White  House  this  tax  burden  has  risen 
steadily  to  the  point  now  where  it  will 
set  an  alltime  record  high  of  22  5  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1981  according  to  the 
Presidents  own  calculations.  Since  each 
percentage  point  of  GNP  equals  approxi- 
mately $28  billion,  we  are  talking  about 
substantial  tax  increases.  For  example, 
the  difference  between  18 '2  percent  of 
GNP  in  1981  and  the  Carter  level  of  22.5 
percent  is  $112  billion.  Looked  at  another 
way.  if  taxes  had  not  risen  to  this  all- 
time  high,  the  average  American  tax- 
paying  family  would  be  paying— directly 
and  indirectly— $1,500  less  in  taxes  in 
1981. 

Keep  in  mind  as  well  that  the  $32  bil- 
lion tax  cut  we  propose  will  merely  off- 
set some  of  the  new  tax  increases  sched- 
uled for  1981,  so  we  are  not  even  talking 
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about  a  net  reduction  in  taxes.  Let  me  price  index  reflects  the  fact  that  our  eco-  vided  sufficient  funds  to  carry  out  the 

explain  nomic  base  is  dragging  and  becoming  most   important,   highest   priority   pro- 

Under  the  committee's  reported  budget  less  efficient  and  less  competitive.  It  is  grams  in  each  function. 

resolution    the  following  additional  tax  also  not  coincidental  that  unemployinent  m  many  instances  there  will  not  be 

IiionHrmc  J^nirv-f-nrin  iQBi-  ^as  already  nsen  to  7  percent  and  will  enough  money   for  many   worthy,   but 

couecuons  will  occur  m  1301 .  ^^  ^^^^  higher.  We  are  not  going  to  lower  priority  programs.  Throughout  the 

'                  '  solve  any  of  our  problems  by  putting  the  budget  we  believe  essential  services  can 

social  security  taxes  (higher  wage  base  economy  through  the  wringer  of  a  severe  be  continued  bv  reducing  administrative 

win^dla^VTr^t  t"ax^^^™!!L:::::::::  I3  I  ^^^''°^-  ^^'^  ^^^  ^^ue  regulation  and  redtape. 

10  cents  gallon  gas  tax 10.3  If  inflation,  simply  put,  is  too  many  For  example,  the  General  Accounting 

Bracitet   creep    (Impact   of   Inflation  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods,  then  we  Office  has  done  numerous  studies  of  how 

pushing  taxpayers  Into  higher  brack-  do  nothing  in  the  long  run  to  slow  in-  u>  save  money  by  improving  program 

ets)  15.0  flation  by  increasing  unemployment  and  management  and  increase  auditing  in 

Miscellaneous   (withholding  taxes  on  reducing  output.  That  merely  means  we  the    health    programs,    education    pro- 
interest  and  dividends:  cash  man-  reduce  the  supply  of  goods  even  further,  grams,  welfare  programs  and  the  like: 

agement  initiatives,  etc.) 11.7  Instead,  we  must  increase  the  supply  of  most   of    these   recommendations   have 

goods,  and  we  can  only  do  this  by  en-  been  ignored  to  date,  but  if  implemented. 

Total  tax  increases  for  1981...  79.3  couraging  more  private  savings  and  more  could  save  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
Let  me  repeat.  The  Budget  Committee  investment  in  new  plants  and  equipment,  lars  while  not  harming  the  most  needy 
expects  revenues  to  increase  by  $85  bil-  An^  only  by  reducing  the  burden  of  Fed-  beneflciaries  of  these  programs, 
lion  between  1980  and  1981.  Of  that  $85  eral  taxes  on  both  individuals  and  pri-  As  the  Members  can  see  from  our  func- 
billion.  $79.3  billion  is  the  result  of  new  vate  business  can  we  encourage  and  en-  tional  categories,  most  functions  would 
and  higher  tax  collections.  As  a  result,  sible  such  behavior.  receive  as  much  or  more  funding  as  they 
the  $32  billion  tax  reduction  we  are  pro-  While  some  economists  argue  that  the  received  in  1980.  In  many  instances,  the 
posing  is  not  even  sufficient  to  offset  half  savings  rate  is  down  only  because  Amer-  spending  growth  from  1980  to  1981  is 
of  these  new  taxes.  Therefore,  it  is  sim-  icans  have  to  spend  more  of  their  earn-  substantial.  In  order  to  insure  that  our 
ply  not  the  case  that  a  tax  cut  of  this  ings  to  try  and  keep  up  with  inflation.  Nation's  defense  is  put  on  the  rood  to  re- 
size would  be  inflationary  since  most  tax-  this  is  far  from  the  whole  truth.  covery  and  to  insure  that  our  elderly  citi- 
payers  will  still  be  paying  higher  taxes  Over  the  pa^t  4  years,  the  decline  in  zens  would  not  have  their  social  security 
in  1981 — only  under  our  proposal,  this  the  savings  rate  lias  reflected  almost  benefits  reduced,  certain  program  areas 
increase  is  less  than  that  proposed  by  exactly  the  increase  in  the  tax  burden,  ^^^e  proposed  to  receive  le.ss  money  than 
the  committee.  ij^  short,  as  taxes  have  risen  to  consume  allocated  to  them  in  1980  However,  this 
But  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  equity  a  greater  proportion  of  a  family's  earn-  's  a  small  price  to  pay  for  bringing  infla- 
or  fairness  which  compels  us  to  offer  a  ings.  those  increased  taxes  have  come  <^'on  under  control  for  all  our  citizens. 
$32  billion  tax  cut  for  calendar  year  1981.  almost  entirely  at  the  expense  of  savings.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when  virtually 
The  present  crisis  in  the  American  econ-  The  logic  is  inescapable:  If  we  wish  to  every  family  in  America  has  .seen  its  real 
omy  literally  calls  out  for  new  solutions,  regenerate  the  strength  of  the  private  spendable  income  slip  dramatically,  it  is 
Last  year  Americans  saved  4.5  percent  of  American  economy,  we  have  to  start  by  not  unreasonable  to  expect  the  Federal 
their  personal,  disposable  incomes — the  letting  the  American  people  keep  more  Government  to  make  some  sacrifices  as 
lowest  level  since  1949.  That  same  year,  of  their  own  incomes  to  save  and  invest  well.  There  is  nothing  written  in  stone 
our  major  competitors  abroad,  Germany  in  the  future.  that  says  every  Federal  program  has  to 
and  Japan,  saved  at  rates  of  13  and  20  spending  receive  as  much  or  more  money  as  it  re- 
percent  respectively.  These  figures  alone  i  propose  a  total  outlav  level  in  1981  "^'"^^  ^^^  y^^'"  ^^^""^^ 
go  far  to  explain  why  labor  productivity  qj-  5597  8  biUion  an  amount  which  is  ^^  "^^  summarize  what  this  substl- 
has  been  declining  in  America  while  con-  $26  2  billion  higher— I  repeat,  higher—  ^"'6  is  all  about: 

tmuing  to  increase  at  a  healthy  pace  in  ^^an  the  estimated  spending  level  for  First.  It  provides  for  a  $32  billion  tax 

more  vigorous  foreign  economies.  jggo  or  $50.2  billion  more  than  the  reso-  cut  in  calendar  year  1981— this  will  pro- 

For   example,    one   subcomponent    of  lution  adopted  on  November  28.  We  are  vide    for    a    much-needed    productivity 

productivity  is  output  per  man-hour  in  therefore  not  talking  about  cutting  Fed-  raising  tax   relief,   increased   incentives 

manufacturing.  Last  year,  in  the  United  eral  spending,  merely  slowing  its  rate  of  for  savings  as  well  as  comnletely  ofT-set- 

States,  this  measure  increased  by  only  increase.  Now,  quite  clearly,  the  spending  tin^    Carter's    10    cent/gallon    gas    tax 

1.25  percent;  in  Germany,  however,  pro-  total  in  my  amendment  will  not  accom-  should  we  be  unable  to  eliminate  it  This 

ductivity  in   the   manufacturing  sector  modate  all  the  spending  goodies  which  tax  cut  is  intended  to  reduce  unemploy- 

grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  6  percent  while  Members  of  the  House  might  like  in  the  ment  by  creating  new.  more  productive 

in  Japan  it  rose  by  9.75  percent.  Using  ideal  world.  But  $597.8  billion  is  all  this  jobs  in  the  private  sector, 

the  broader  measure  of  productivity  for  countrj-  can  afford  to  spend  in  the  real  Second.  It  holds  the  increase  in  Federal 

all  sectors  of  the  economy,  the  U.S.  rate  world.  I  know  full  well  that  during  de-  spending  to  $26.2  billion  without  reduc- 

?Q7Q^^'^  *^"''  '^°^'"  ^^   ^^   percent  in  bate  on  this  amendment,  the  big  spend-  ing  social  security  benefits    It  provides 

1979  <  comparable  rates  for  foreign  coun-  ers  will  be  claiming  that  our  proposal  for  3  percent  real  growth  in  the  defense 

tries  are  not  available  for  1979).  With-  cuts  this  program,  cuts  that  program,  budget  and  increa.ses  defen.se  budget  au- 

out  a  large  pool  of  private  savings  there  underfunds  this  special   interest  group  thority  sufficiently  to  adequately  compen- 

can  be  no  private  investment:  without  or  another,  and  so  on.  The  sole  purpose  sate  our  uniformed  forces  and  to  begin  a 

private  investment  there  can  be  no  in-  of  the  Budget  Committee  is  to  set  overall  long-delaved  rebuilding  of  our  Navv 

fn^^^L"^  P''''?"'^!^'*^'  without  increases  fiscal  policy  for  the  Government;   it  is  Third.  It  is  a  pro-growth  budget  alter- 

n   th^  rolT^H'    /'■^.^^^  ^  expressly  not  given  the  right  to  set  fund-  native   to    the    Carter    administration's 

Amerir/n.     ^^^"^^'"'^  °^  ^'^^"8  for  all  ing  levels  for  each  and  every  Federal  program  of  recession,  unemployment  and 

J;       ^-  program.  continued  inflation.  It  will  put  people  to 

Moreover,  remember  that  at  the  very  That  is  the  responsibility  of  the  au-  work  instead  of  in  the  unemployment 

time  Americans  are  saving  less,  the  Fed-  thorizing   and   appropriations   commit-  lines, 

th^     Government    is    borrowing    more,  tees.   Therefore,   I   cannot   answer   the  in  the  private  sector  it  will  make  it 

tnereby  further  diluting  the  pool  of  capi-  question,    "Does    your   amendment   cut  possible  for  us  to  compete  again  in  the 

lai  available  for  private  investment.  program  'X'?"  Because  the  Budget  Com-  markets  of  the  world. 

Given  these  statistics  for  savings  and  mittee  does  not  have  the  jurisdiction  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  ever  said  that 
productivity,  it  is  not  coincidental  that  to  make  that  sort  of  decision.  We  pro-  getting  our  economy  back  on  track  would 
innation  has  accelerated  from  13.3  per-  pose  functional   totals  which  are  con-  be  a  short  or  easy  job.  It  will  require  sac- 
cent  in  1979  to  a  current  level  of  over  sistent  with  our  fiscal  policy.  In  each  and  rifice  and  patience.  But  if  anything  is 
8  percent  because  such  behavior  of  the  every  case  we  believe  that  we  have  pro-  clear  from  the  past  5  years  since  the  last 
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recession,  it  is  that  this  country's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  not  working.  There  is 


Mr. 
yield? 


SHUSTER.   WiU   the  gentleman 


eluded  from  having  a  separate  vote  on 
it,  to  tell  the  gentleman  the  truth. 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  not  a  simple 
matter.   Let  me  advise  the  gentleman 


dead  wrong — dead  wrong  for  this  House 
to  include  in  a  third  budget  resolution 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo^ 
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recession,  it  is  that  this  country's  eco- 
nomic policies  are  not  working.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  the  solution  to 
unemployment,  inflation,  declining  pro- 
ductivity and  high  interest  rates  is  a  re- 
peat of  the  recession  of  1974-75.  We  can- 
not spend  our  way  out  of  these  economic 
problems,  but  that  is  exactly  what  we 
tried  to  do  The  time  has  come  to  try  a 
new.  fresh  approach  That  means  slow- 
ing the  growth  of  Government  spending, 
postponing  or  scaling  down  current  bene- 
fit programs,  eliminating  those  which  are 
wasteful  or  no  longer  work.  It  means  put- 
ting more  resources  in  the  hands  of  the 
private  sector  and  the  millions  of  em- 
ployees of  those  businesses  which  really 
produce  the  goods  and  services  in  this 
country  Finally,  it  means  reestablishing 
Federal  .spending  priorities  to  make  sure 
that  our  defen.se  is  second  to  none  before 
we  spend  one  dime  on  anything  else. 

Mr  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word.  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
get  some  points  clear,  however,  and  I 
wonder  if  someone  on  the  other  side 
could  assist  me.  I  know  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  '  Mr  Latta)  had  to  leave 
momentarily. 

Am  I  correct  that  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute no  provision  is  made  for  any 
changes  in  fiscal  year  1980? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct.  If 
I  might  respond,  our  position  is  that 
fiscal  1980  should  be  treated  separately, 
so  we  are  dealing  in  the  Latta  substitute 
only  with  fiscal  1981. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute has  the  effect.  I  am  told,  of  wip- 
ing out  what  the  committee  did  for  1980. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  correct,  be- 
cause we  believe  that  is  the  way  to  get 
at  fiscal  1980,  and  we  think  it  is  wrong 
that  fiscal  1980  has  been  folded  into  fis- 
cal 1981.  It  should  be  a  separate  resolu- 
tion, and  the  American  people  should  not 
be  deceived  by  folding  this  into  fiscal 
1981.  It  should  be  treated  separately. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  clarify  this  fur- 
ther because  this  is  very  significant.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  efforts  to  hold 
down  expenditures,  and  I  am  trying  to  do 
the  same  thing.  As  I  understand  it.  the 
result  of  your  substitute  would  be  to 
bring  1980  budget  authority  and  outlays 
back  to  the  levels  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  which  we  adopted  last  fall. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  is  the  mechanism  which  we 
use  to  protest  the  institutionalization  of 
folding  in  the  fiscal  1980  budget  resolu- 
tion and  the  previous  year's  budget  reso- 
lution with  tiie  present  year's  budget.  We 
recognize  that  if  we  succeed,  that  means 
that  the  gentleman  presumably  and  un- 
doubtedly would  move  to  bring  up  a 
separate  budget  resolution  for  ffecal 
1980.  and  we  say  that  is  the  proper  way 
rather  than  folding  it  in  and  hiding  it 
and  disguising  it. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  But  what  the  gentleman 
might  want  to  do  is  not  what  he  is  doing. 
The  result  of  the  Latta  substitute.  I  be- 
lieve— and  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman — 
would  be  to  eliminate  the  increases 
which  are  necessar>'  for  1980. 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  in  a  moment.  The 
gentleman  is  talking  about  $20  billion 
more  or  less,  and  it  is  mostly  more — 
about  $24  billion.  Let  me  just  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  some  of  those  items  he 
is  saying  we  can  do  without. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  understand  the  point 
the  gentleman  is  making. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment, 
and  if  we  need  more  time,  we  will  get 
it.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
why  we  had  to  increase  the  1980  budget 
from  what  we  voted  last  September.  Be- 
cause of  higher  inflation,  we  have  had 
escalated  costs  far  beyond  our  projec- 
tions. 
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There  Ls  $8  billion  more  just  for  in- 
terest; about  $4  billion  in  additional 
fuel  costs,  if  I  remember  correctly,  for 
the  military;  $2.5  billion,  roughly,  in 
food  stamps;  SEA  disaster  loans;  ad- 
ditional moneys  for  defense;  $3  billion 
more  for  defense  outlays;  the  Chrysler 
loan;  rural  housing;  highway  money; 
interest,  I  told  the  gentleman  about,  $8 
billion.  'Vou  know-  it  w'ould  .lUst  bring  the 
Government  down  to  a  crashing  halt  if 
we  fail  to  lift  the  spending  ceilings  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is  helping 
to  make  our  case.  When  he  says  that 
there  is  over  $20  billion  in  additional 
expenditures  required  here,  we  say  that 
something  that  significant  should  not  be 
swept  under  the  rug:  something  that 
significant  should  not  be  folded  into  a 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1981  so  that 
the  embarrassment  of  having  to  vote  on 
a  third  budget  resolution  is  avoided.  We 
say  that  the  American  people  have  a 
right  to  know  that  there  is  this  $20  bil- 
lion plus  expenditure,  and  that  this 
House  and  this  Congress  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  deal  separately  and  directly 
with  that  issue,  rather  than  sweeping  it 
under  the  rug  as  the  majority  has  done, 
and  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  we  have  not  swept  it  under  the 
rug. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Then  why  would  the 
gentleman  not  let  us  have  a  separate 
vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield  further,  then 
would  the  gentleman  enlighten  us  as  to 
why  this  Chamber  could  not  have  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  third  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  am  not  certain  the  gentleman  is  pre- 


cluded from  having  a  separate  vote  on 

it.  to  tell  the  gentleman  the  truth. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  I  would  say  to  our  col- 
leagues that  we  will  not  be  precluded 
from  a  .separate  vote  if  they  support, 
and  if  the  Latta  substitute  carries,  to- 
day. That  is  the  mechanism  by  which  we 
will  get  a  separate  vote  on  the  third  bud- 
get resolution,  and  indeed  it  is  another 
reason  for  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  No.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  mix- 
ing two  different  things.  The  point  is  that 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  add  or  sub- 
tract by  virtue  of  the  amendment  which 
I  offered  last  week.  Second,  as  I  under- 
stand the  parliamentary  situation,  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  have  a  separate  vote 
on  it  with  respect  to  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
Latta  is  pa.ssed.  then  we  must  deal  sepa- 
rately witJi  the  third  budget  resolution? 
Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  Latta  is  passed 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Then  we  must  deal 
separately  with  the  third  budget  reso- 
lution. Is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 
There  would  be  no  amendments  in  order. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Certainly,  would  not 
the  chairman  then  go  to  th?  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  seek  a  rule? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  saying  that  under 
the  present  rule  we  are  operating  under, 
my  impression  is  that  we  would  not  liave 
the  opportunity  to  do  that.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  have  to  consider  1980  in  this 
resolution.  It  is  set  forth;  it  is  part  of  this 
resolution,  and  it  will  be  possible  to  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  is  that  with  regard  to  1980.  that 
has  to  be  done  now.  We  are  facing  some 
severe  time  constraints  with  regard  to 
those  increases.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  deal  with  his  concerns  of  1980.  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it.  The  gentleman  ought 
to  go  into  the  1980  resolution,  recom- 
mend the  cuts  that  they  would  prefer, 
recommend  the  increases  that  they 
would  prefer,  and  should  have  made  it 
part  of  the  Latta  substitute.  All  the 
Latta  substitute  does  now  is  totally  elim- 
inate 1980  supplementals.  witb  defense, 
with  refugee  assistance,  with  all  the  parts 
that  have  to  be  considered  if  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  responsible  in  dealing  with  the 
budget. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  gentleman  could  get  the  Budget  Com- 
mitt€e  to  report  a  separate  third  budget 
resolution,  or  the  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1980,  back  to  this  Chamber  within 
3  days?  It  is  a  simple  matter. 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  That  is  not  a  simple 

matter.  Let  me  advise  the  gentleman 
that  May  15.  which  is  not  very  far  off, 
is  the  deadline,  and  we  still  have  to  pass 
this  resolution  dealing  with  1980  and 
dealing  with  1081.  We  still  have  a  very 
difficult  conference  ahead  of  us  with  the 
other  body,  which  is  taking  the  matter 
up  this  week.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  as  quickly  as  we  possibly 
can  to  even  hope  to  make  the  May  15 
deadline. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  come  May  15 
lots  of  things  fall  apart  around  here  if 
we  do  not  have  this  budget  adopted. 
Namely,  we  are  going  to  start  seeing  a 
slowdown,  a  stoppage,  in  Government. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows.  May  15  is  simply  the  deadline 
for  the  first  budget  resolution,  and  this 
does  not  preclude  the  gentleman  from 
getting  a  rule  and  coming  back  very 
quickly  to  this  House  nith  the  third 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1980.  More 
significantly,  this  simply  points  up — this 
simply  points  up  the  problem  of  where 
we  find  ourselves  now,  accorduig  to  the 
gentlemen,  because  we  did  not  give  this 
House  the  opportunity  to  vote  separately 
on  a  third  budget  resolution,  a  resolution 
that  increases  spending  by  over  $20  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  just  advise  the 
gentleman  that  by  May  15  there  will  be 
four  programs  that  will  be  directly  and 
immediately  affected.  One  will  be  food 
stamps;  another  would  be  trade  adjust- 
ment; another  would  be  black  lung,  and 
another  would  be  SEA  disaster  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  point  is  this:  That  the  gentleman 
may  very  well  havt;  concerns  about  the 
third  budget  resolution  and  the  priori- 
ties in  the  third  budget  resolution.  The 
point  is  that  those  concerns  should  have 
been  addressed  as  part  of  this  substitute, 
and  indeed  we  could  then  debate  the  is- 
sue of  the  1980  supplemental. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  fMr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  again  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Panetta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  has  happened 
here  is  that  the  Latta  substitute  has 
simply  said  that  we  will  not  even  con- 
sider 1980  at  all.  So,  all  we  are  going  to 
deal  with  is  the  1981  budget.  Now  is  the 
time  we  ought  to  be  discussing  it.  We  are 
on  the  floor  with  the  budget  now. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further  on  that  point. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  would  simply  say  to 
my  friend  that  perhaps  we  have  not  been 
as  clear  as  we  should  be  in  stating  our 
position,  which  is  that  we  are  using  the 
Latta  substitute  not  only  as  a  mecha- 
nism of  dealing  with  fiscal  1981,  but  also 
as  the  mechanism  by  which  we  say  it  is 


dead  wrong — dead  wrong  for  this  House 
to  include  in  a  third  budget  resolution 
with  a  reported  first  resolution  and  make 
the  House  take  it  all  or  nothing;  make 
this  House  accept  a  third  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1980  without  ever  sepa- 
rately considering  it. 

It  is  our  intent  that  if  Latta  passes  we 
would  fully  expect  that  the  gentleman 
would  go  to  the  Rules  Committee,  and 
within  the  next  3  or  4  days — certainly  by 
the  10th  or  Uth — he  would  have  back  to 
this  floor  the  third  budget  resolution  so 
that  the  House  could  deal  with  it  in  a 
separate  fashion,  which  is  the  proper 
manner  in  which  such  an  enormously 
signfiicant  expenditure  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  could  not  disagree  with  him 
more.  We  are  taking  up  the  third  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980  at  the 
same  time  that  we  are  taking  up  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
We  are  taking  them  up  together  in  the 
interests  of  saving  time,  because  time  is 
of  the  essence  here  and  increasingly  so. 
The  gentleman  is  surely  protected  in 
whether  or  not  he  wants  to  approve  1980 
and  1981  spending  levels. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  it  strains  credulity  to  say 
that  we  could  bring  up  a  budget  in  this 
Chamber  that  amounts  to  an  expendi- 
ture of  $1  or  $2,  $10,  or  $20  or  $30  mil- 
lion, or  $100  million,  but  is  the  gentleman 
really  saying  that  we  do  not  have  time 
to  take  up  separately  an  expenditure  of 
$20  billion? 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  No;  the  gentleman  does 
not  state  it  accurately. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  is  beyond  behef. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
saying  that  we  are  taking  up  revisions 
to  the  earlier  budget  resolution  in  the 
traditional  way  that  we  liave  done  in 
past  years,  and  the  rights  of  Members  to 
object  to  that  resolution  are  fully  pro- 
tected, as  I  understand  the  rule. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WVXIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  as  if 
this  debate  is  a  diversion  from  the  debate 
on  the  Latta  substitute.  I  say  that  be- 
cause the  whole  method  of  the  budget 
resolution  process  was  designed  to  con- 
sider budgets  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  Now. 
for  the  last  3  budget  years  the  fiscal  year 
budget  resolution  has  included  another 
concurrent  resolution.  This  time  it  is 
the  third  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Giaimo)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  'Mr  Giaimo' 
will  yield  further,  I  ask  the  gentleman,  is 
this  not  a  way  or  a  design  to  get  votes 
for  the  third  concurrent  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  resolution? 

I  ask  that  question  advisedly  because 
the  third  concurrent  budget  resolution 
has  been  increased  in  deficit  from  $29 
billion  from  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution to  now  over  $42  billion.  A  lot  of  us 
would  like  to  support  the  gentleman's 
balanced  budget  resolution,  and  I  will 
do  so,  but  we  have  some  reluctance  to 
voting  for  an  additional  $13  billion  of 
deficit  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year.  I 
would  like  to  vote  on  each  separately. 

So  is  this  not  being  added  on  or  piggy- 
backed onto  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
I  should  say,  in  an  effort  to  get  some 
votes  for  the  third  concurrent  resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  No;  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  that  is  not  the  inten- 
tion. The  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  was  to  combine  these 
two  Lssues  because  that  was  the  quickest 
and  most  expeditious  way  of  bringing 
them  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  WifLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
understanding  that  the  third  concur- 
rent resolution  or  the  second  concurrent 
resolution,  whichever  is  being  consid- 
ered at  the  time,  was  to  be  used  in  dire 
situations  or  in  emergency  cases,  if  there 
was  a  shortfall  in  revenues,  to  take  care 
of  programs  that  were  not  funded  ade- 
quately in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, but  that  it  was  not  to  be  routine  as 
a  part  of  the  next  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  for  House  Con- 
current Resolution  314,  the  Republi- 
can substitute  for  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  because  I  believe  it  will 
provide  the  American  people  with  true 
fiscal  relief. 

America  is  in  the  midst  of  the  great- 
est economic  crisis  since  the  Great  De- 
pression and  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
pursue  the  policies  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress and  a  Democratic  administration, 
we  will  continue  to  face  more  layoffs, 
fewer  homes  built,  more  factory  closings, 
and  less  take -home  pay  for  American 
wage  earners. 

With  inflation  running  at  an  annual 
rate  of  18  percent  and  the  prime  lend- 
ing rate  at  close  to  20  percent,  the  ma- 
jority party  and  the  White  House  have 
finally  acknowledged  what  we  Republi- 
cans have  been  saying  all  along — that 
the  budget  must  be  brought  in  balance 
before  we  can  bring  infiation  under  con- 
trol. 

The  majority  resolution  relies  far  too 
heavily  on  increased  taxes  and  far  too 
little  on  spending  restraint  in  narrowing 
the  deficit.  While  the  Democrat  resolu- 
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tion  balances  the  budget,  it  does  so  at 
a  level  of  $612  billion— S14  billion  larger 
than  the  S598  billion  of  the  Republican 


meaningful  spending  cuts,  tax  increases, 
and  a  strong  national  defense.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Republican  sub- 


cent  years.  It  is  these  changes  in  produc- 
tivity that  determine  our  potential  rate 
of  real  economic  growth.  Not  all  of  the 
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inflation-induced  record  tax  budget  that 
we  are  currently  suffering  under,  and  to 
make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  re- 


War  II.  For  obvious  reasons  a  younger 
population  has  a  military  advantage  over 
an  older  one.  In  addition,  the  peoples  of 


Mr.  REGULA  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.   KEMP    Mr    Chairman.   I   would 
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tion  balances  the  budget,  it  does  so  at 
a  level  of  $612  billion— S14  billion  larger 
than  the  $598  billion  of  the  Republican 
substitute.  And  although  both  proposals 
call  for  a  balanced  budget,  one.  the  Dem- 
ocrat proposal,  does  so  by  increasing 
taxes  and  the  other,  the  Republican  pro- 
posal, does  so  by  placing  greater  re- 
straint on  the  nondefense  side.  In  fact, 
the  Democrat  resolution  would  increase 
the  tax  burden  on  the  American  public 
by  $85  bilhon,  or  16.1  percent,  in  only  1 
year.  This  inexcusable  rise  in  the  tax 
burden  has  come  almost  completely  at 
the  expense  of  savings.  To  combat  this 
problem  we  must  commit  ourselves  to 
gradual  tax  reduction.  And  the  Republi- 
can substitute  begins  that  process  by 
calling  for  a  tax  cut  of  $32  billion  for 
both  individuals  and  corporations.  Such 
a  cut  will  help  stop  the  recession  right 
in  its  tracks,  restoring  both  business  and 
consumer  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  another  major  demon- 
stration of  the  differences  between  the 
two  parties  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  the 
face  of  continued  Soviet  threats  and  ag- 
gression, the  Democrats  would  reduce 
defense  spending  while  the  Republican 
substitute  provides  for  a  desparately 
needed  increase.  Under  the  Democratic 
resolution,  defense  outlays  would  be 
$147.9  billion.  The  Republican  sub.stitute. 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  for  increases  in 
defense  spending  to  $152.4  billion.  So. 
while  the  Democrats  call  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  their  first  concurrent  res- 
olution would  reduce  spending  in  this 
area  $2  6  billion  below  the  level  that 
even  the  President  requested.  If  this  Na- 
tion is  going  to  be  able  to  maintain  its 
capacity  to  achieve  those  objectives 
which  have  characterized  our  defense 
posture  over  the  last  thirty  years,  then 
we  must  increase  the  share  of  our 
resources  which  we  devote  to  national 
security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  important  pro- 
vision of  the  Democratic  resolution  which 
I  support  and  which  is  also  included  in 
the  Republican  substitute  calls  for  recon- 
ciliation mstructions  to  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  mandating  expenditure 
reductions  of  $9  1  billion.  Reconciliation. 
which  will  enable  Congress  to  cut  back 
on  existing  programs  as  well  as  hold  the 
line  on  budgetary  increases,  is  a  vital 
element  of  the  budget  process  which  will 
help  insure  the  maintenance  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  The  method  of  including 
reconciliation  in  the  first  resolution  is 
fairer  to  the  committees  and  fairer  to 
the  budget  process  than  using  it  in  the 
second  resolution  and  I  applaud  the  con- 
cept. 

In  the  final  analysis.  Mr.  Chairman. 
the  differences  between  the  Democratic 
resolution  and  the  Republican  substitute 
highlight  the  differences  between  the  two 
parties.  The  Democrat  philosophy  is  one 
of  tax,  spend,  regulate  and  restrict  and 
the  Republican  philosophy  is  one  of  per- 
mitting the  American  people  to  keep 
more  of  what  they  earn  while  maintain- 
ing the  right  to  determine  how  it  is  to  be 
used. 

I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House  to  not 
only  support  a  balanced  budget,  but  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget  that  also  provides 


meaningful  spending  cuts,  tax  increases, 
and  a  strong  national  defense.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute for  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  add  that 
in  the  current  season,  when  hostages  are 
being  held  throughout  the  world,  we  are 
also  certainly  being  held  hostage  here 
by  being  forced  to  vote  on  1980-81  fiscal 
year  budgets. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  recent  events  in  Iran, 
and  in  the  ensuing  critical  debate  over 
guns  and  butter  currently  taking  place 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of  the  crucial  role  that  a 
healthy  economy  plays  in  providing  for 
a  strong  national  defense. 

I  am  convinced  that  additional  de- 
fense funds  are  urgently  needed,  par- 
ticularly to  pay  rapidly  rising  fuel  bills, 
for  better  operation  and  maintenance, 
and  to  provide  the  compensation  neces- 
sary to  attract  and  keep  skilled  military 
personnel.  Given  our  current  economic 
conditions,  this  will  mean  some  reduc- 
tions will  have  to  be  made  in  the  rate  of 
growth  of  spending  in  the  nondefense 
area.  Our  commitment  to  defense  must 
be  for  the  long  pull — this  means  a  high 
figure  for  outlays  and  also  for  budget 
authority.  The  Latta  substitute  increases 
outlays  by  $4.5  billion  and  budget  author- 
ity by  $13.4  biUion  over  the  committee 
resolution.  This  type  of  commitment  will 
stimulate  growth  in  the  production  fa- 
cilities absolutely  essential  to  produce 
the  weapons  systems  and  the  spare  parts 
that  are  needed.  It  will  assure  our  serv- 
icemen and  women  that  our  commitment 
to  a  strong  defense  is  for  the  long  pull. 

In  other  words,  the  current  inter- 
national crises  have  exposed  weaknesses 
in  our  defense  capabilities  which  must 
be  remedied.  At  the  same  time  our  long- 
run  economic  and  military  health  neces- 
sitates bringing  inflation  under  control. 
An  essential  element  in  our  fight  against 
inflation  is  bringing  the  budget  into  bal- 
ance for  reasons  I  outlined  in  my  floor 
statement  on  Thursday,  April  24.  A 
strong  and  growing  economy  insures 
that  we  have  an  infrastructure  in  place 
which  can  be  quickly  converted  to  de- 
fense production.  Countries  which  allow 
their  productive  capacity  to  deteriorate 
may  well  find  that  in  an  emergency  they 
will  not  have  a  sufficient  capability  to 
produce  in  the  required  numbers  tanks, 
planes,  spare  parts,  and  all  of  the  equip- 
ment necessary  to  sustain  a  strong 
defense. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  achieve 
both  more  defense  spending  and  a  bal- 
anced budget  without  incurring  some 
short-run  sacrifices  in  the  nondefense 
areas  of  the  budget,  however  worthy  the 
latter  may  be.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Latta-Republican  substitute  would  more 
realistically  achieve  the  desired  results. 

What  is  the  connection  between  infla- 
tion and  our  long-run  defense  capa- 
bility? In  a  word,  the  answer  is  produc- 
tivity. We  have  been  hearing  a  lot  lately 
about  our  poor  productivity  performance. 
Although  we  are  still  the  most  productive 
economy  on  Earth,  our  rate  of  increase 
in  productivity  has  been  lagging  badly 
behind  other  industrial  nations  in  re- 


cent years.  It  is  these  changes  in  produc- 
tivity that  determine  our  potential  rate 
of  real  economic  growth.  Not  all  of  the 
causes  of  our  low  rate  of  increase  in 
output  per  man-hour  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  Government  economic  and 
budgetary  policy,  but  some  of  them  can. 
One  of  the  most  important  is  our  under- 
lying rate  of  inflation.  High  inflation  en- 
courages consumption,  discourages  sav- 
ings and  investment,  and.  thereby,  re- 
duces the  real  rate  of  economic  growth. 
Very  high  inflation  rates  also  leads  to 
increasing  amounts  of  economic  activity 
outside  the  organized  market  .system. 
Such  activity  is  inherently  less  efficient 
and  leads  to  further  reductions  in  pro- 
ductivity and  real  growth. 

Another  important  hinderance  to  Im- 
proved productivity  over  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  direct  control  is 
our  tax  system.  The  Federal  tax  struc- 
ture operates  on  two  levels  to  discourage 
productivity.  On  the  first  level,  it  inter- 
acts with  inflation  to  produce  ever-rising 
effective  tax  rates  on  both  individuals 
and  businesses.  These  unlegislated  tax 
increases  serve  to  discourage  thrift,  and, 
therefore,  impact  adversely  on  produc- 
tivity and  growth. 

On  a  second  level  the  tax  system  dis- 
courages productivity  through  the  kinds 
of  things  it  taxes.  By  taxing  wage  and 
salary  income,  interest,  dividends,  and 
capital  gains,  it  insures  that  savings  and 
investment  are  taxed  more  heavily  than 
consumption.  Income  that  is  saved  is 
taxed  both  when  it  is  earned  and  again 
when  it  bears  fruit  in  the  form  of  inter- 
est, dividends,  or  capital  gains. 

On  the  other  hand,  income  that  is 
consumed  is  taxed  only  when  it  is  earned. 
Our  tax  code  should,  therefore,  be  ad- 
justed so  as  to  reduce,  if  not  eliminate, 
this  bias  toward  consumption.  Such  a 
change  would  make  an  important  contri- 
bution toward  improving  productivity 
and  real  economic  growth. 

The  Latta-Republican  substitute  budg- 
et addresses  both  of  these  governmen- 
tally  imposed  barriers  to  increased  pro- 
ductivity and  growth.  By  balancing  the 
budget  at  a  lower  level  than  the  commit- 
tee resolution  it  frees  more  resources  for 
productive  use  and  allows  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  continue  to  pursue  an  anti- 
inflationary  monetary  policy. 

Department  of  Labor  statistics  show 
that  of  the  3  mi'lion  new  jobs  produced 
in  1979  two-thirds  were  service  oriented 
and  only  one-third  were  goods  produc- 
ing. In  the  first  quarter  of  1980.  906.000 
new  service  jobs  were  created:  however. 
615  000  goods  producing  jobs  were  lo.st. 
producing  a  net  gain  of  only  291.000  jobs 
in  this  period. 

A  recent  study  prepared  for  the  use  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  entitled, 
"productivity  and  inflation,"  states  as 
follows  on  page  13: 

According  to  these  estimates,  a  sustained 
Increase  of  one  percentage  point  In  the  rate 
of  productivity  growth  in  1980  and  subse- 
quent years  would  reduce  the  inflation  rate 
by  2.1  to  2.4  percentage  points  in  1982  and 
by  2  8  to  3  3  percentage  points  In  1984 

In  addition  the  Republican  budget  pro- 
vides for  over  $100  billion  in  net  tax  re- 
ductions over  the  next  3  years.  This  al- 
lows ample  room  both  to  roll  back  the 


inflation-induced  record  tax  budget  that 
we  are  currently  suffering  under,  and  to 
make  the  adjustments  necessary  to  re- 
duce the  bias  against  savings  and  in- 
vestment in  our  tax  code.  In  a  word,  the 
Latta-Republican  substitute  is  an  anti- 
inflationary  growth  budget. 

In  a  slow  or  no  growth,  inflationary 
economy  it  is  necessary  to  continually 
make  the  kinds  of  painful  and  divisive 
choices  between  defense  and  butter  that 
we  must  make  this  year.  In  a  healthy, 
growing  economy  we  can  have  adequate 
amounts  of  defense  spending  without 
ravaging  those  Government  programs 
which  are  especially  successful  in  meet- 
ing real  human  needs. 

Lenin  understood  this  very  well,  when 
he  stated  that  the  surest  way  to  sap  a 
country's  strength  was  to  weaken  it  eco- 
nomically through  inflation  and  the  de- 
basement of  its  currency.  It  is  in  the  area 
of  economic  strength  that  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  currently  possess  an 
incomparable  advantage  over  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries. 

Some  simple  comparative  numbers  tell 
a  revealing  story.  Using  real  gross  na- 
tional product  as  a  rough  measure  of  a 
country's  productive  capacity,  the  United 
States  is  almost  twice  as  productive  as 
the  U.S.S.R..  and  1.3  times  as  productive 
as  the  entire  Warsaw  Pact.  Even  if  we 
exclude  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  the  U.S.S.R.. 
would  face  in  a  conventional  confronta- 
tion a  European  NATO  over  20  percent 
larger  in  economic  strength.  If  the  United 
States  and  Canada  were  brought  into  the 
conflict.  Western  superiority  would  be 
170  percent  greater,  and  if  Japan  were 
included  the  allies  would  have  behind 
them  a  combined  economic  system  over 
three  times  as  large  as  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  other  Warsaw  Pact  coimtries 
combined. 

Production  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Soviet- Warsaw  Pact  oil  pro- 
duction totals  approximately  12  million 
barrels  daily  compared  to  the  50  million 
barrels  daily  consumption  of  the  free 
world.  This  great  size  advantage,  com- 
bmed  with  the  greater  flexibility  and 
technological  superiority  of  market- 
oriented  economies  provides  a  strong  dis- 
incentive to  direct  military  confronta- 
tion. 

A  second  indicator  of  the  relative 
weakness  of  our  adversaries  lies  in  the 
demographic  statistics.  In  terms  of  total 
population,  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries 
have  about  a  40  million  edge  over  Euro- 
pean NATO  allies,  but  when  Canada  and 
the  United  States  are  added  in.  the 
allies  have  a  50-percent  population  ad- 
vantage, which  rises  to  80  percent  if 
Japan  is  also  included. 

But  simply  looking  at  the  aggregate 
population  numbers  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  The  demographic  character- 
istics of  the  populations  are  equally  im- 
portant. In  this  again,  the  West  and 
tu^«"  have  a  considerable  advantage.  In 
the  first  place  our  populations  are  on  the 
average  younger.  Unlike  the  United 
states  and  its  allies  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries  never  had  a 
baby  boom"  of  sufficient  size  to  replace 
the  millions  who  were  lost  during  World 
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War  II.  For  obvious  reasons  a  younger 
population  has  a  military  advantage  over 
an  older  one.  In  addition,  the  peoples  of 
the  countries  in  the  Soviet  orbit  are  less 
well  educated  and  less  healthy  than 
those  of  the  Western  nations  and  Japan. 

It  is  essential  to  recognize  that  both 
the  size  and  quality  of  a  country's  popu- 
lation are  importantly  determined  by  the 
state  of  its  economic  health.  A  country 
such  as  the  U.S.S.R.,  which  has  trouble 
adequately  housing,  feeding,  and  edu- 
cating its  people  provides  a  strong  dis- 
incentive to  childbearing  regardless  of 
whatever  monetary  incentives  might  be 
provided.  Likewise  those  children  that 
are  born  into  a  stagnant  economic  en- 
vironment are  less  likely  to  grow  up  to 
be  as  happy,  healthy  and  productive  as 
those  born  into  a  dynamic  growing  econ- 
omy. 

One  final  reason  why  a  failure  to  grow 
has  contributed  to  the  military  weakness 
of  the  U.S.S.R.  is  that  this  failure  has 
forced  it  to  economically  exploit  its  allies 
in  a  w^ay  that  would  have  made  a  19th- 
century  imperialist  blush.  This  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  resentment 
that  most  of  these  countries  feel  toward 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  consequence,  in 
sustained  conflict  with  the  West,  the 
U.S.S.R.  could  probably  count  on  perhaps 
only  Bulgaria  as  a  completely  reliable 
ally,  thus  further  increasing  the  popula- 
tion advantage  that  NATO  has  over  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

Because  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies, 
due  to  an  inability  to  provide  for  ade- 
quate economic  growth,  do  not  have  the 
depth  of  either  human  or  material  re- 
sources possessed  by  NATO  and  Japan, 
it  is  likely  that  they  would  be  inacapable 
of  waging  prolonged  conventional  war- 
fare against  us.  Soviet  aggression  in 
Europe  or  elsewhere  would  have  to  take 
either  the  form  of  a  lightning  conven- 
tional strike  designed  to  overrun  the  de- 
sired territory  very  quickly  or  a  nuclear 
attack. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  fear  of  either 
getting  bogged  down  in  a  drawn-out  con- 
ventional war  or  using  its  nuclear  capa- 
bilitv  has  been  a  powerful  deterrent  to 
Soviet  aggression  in  those  areas  deemed 
vital  by  the  United  States. 

But  this  equihbrium  could  evaporate 
very  rapidly.  While  we  absolutely  must 
keep  up  a  level  of  readiness  to  deter  a 
Soviet  blitzkreig  or  nuclear  first  strike, 
we  must  also  maintain  a  strong  economic 
system  so  as  to  discourage  a  more  con- 
ventional Soviet  adventurism  without 
having  to  resort  to  the  nuclear  deterrent. 

If  the  United  States  and  its  allies  were 
to  succumb  to  the  currently  fashionable 
no-growth  philosophy-  our  human  and 
material  resources  would  deteriorate  to 
the  point  where  our  own  security  would 
disappear  just  as  surely  as  if  we  were  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port a  budget  that  not  only  provides  for 
p.  strong  military  deterrent,  but  one 
which  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance 
of  our  economic  deterrent  as  well. 

n  1320 
Mr.   KEMP.   Mr.  Chairman,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  recently 
that,  somehow,  you  have  to  use  mirrors 
or  some  type  of  fiscal  legerdemain  to 
balance  the  budget,  cut  tax  rates  and 
increase  spending  for  national  defense. 

Now.  the  gentleman  has  addressed 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  No.  1  issue  of 
1980,  and  that  is  how  we  can  fight  in- 
flation balance  the  budget,  by  restoring 
economic  growth  and  prosperity.  We  be- 
lieve that  at  lower  tax  rates  it  would 
give  us  a  higher  tax  base  from  which  to 
increase  the  revenues  necessary  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  .source  of  defense  spend- 
ing for  this  Nation  The  gentleman  really 
has  provided  the  type  of  explanation  of 
just  what  it  IS  tiiat  the  minority  is  pro- 
posing in  the  Latta  substitute:  That  we 
believe  that  by  encouraging  economic 
growth  and  revitalizing  the  industrial 
base  of  our  Nation  with  tax  incentives 
and  sound  fiscal  and  monetary  policy 
this  Nation  can  achieve  economic  growth 
without  inflation.  For  ultimately  only 
economic  expansion  can  provide  the  rev- 
enues that  are  necessary  for  this  Nation's 
defense.  Those  social  programs  which 
provide  the  safety  net  for  these  Ameri- 
can people  less  fortunate  can  only  be 
secure  in  a  growing  economy. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  hke  to  identify  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

Mr  REGULA  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  short  years  ago. 
during  the  height  of  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
there  was  a  population  in  America  that 
was  called  the  turned-off  population, 
young  people  who  were  so  disenchanted 
by  governmental  practices  during  that 
time  that  they  sort  of  dropped  out  of  the 
system,  they  were  turned  off. 

I  am  certainly  not  at  the  age  of  those 
young  people,  but  I  am  certainly  experi- 
encing the  same  feeling  of  being  com- 
pletely turned  off  by  the  budget  that  is 
proposed  on  this  side,  and  certainly  the 
Latta  proposal  does  not  render  me 
ecstatic. 

On  the  one  hand,  I  think,  insofar  as 
our  human  survival  programs  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  the  Democratic  propo- 
sition out  of  the  House  which  would  sug- 
gest that  we  would  slowly  bleed  to  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  propo- 
sition of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Latta  > .  which  proposes  more  radical  sur- 
gery, which  will  even  hasten  our  demise. 
And  perhaps  that  is  more  painless:  per- 
haps that  is  a  more  painless  way  to  do  it. 
I  am  just  trying  to  get  some  sense  of  di- 
rection from  my  colleagues.  Do  I  want  to 
bleed  to  death,  or  do  I  want  to  go  ahead 
and  just  get  it  all  over  with  and  be  laid 
out  in  the  undertaker's  establishment? 
We  lay  out  CETA.  we  lay  out  our  housing 
programs  and  other  programs,  we  place 
them  all  in  the  casket,  then  we  bury 
them. 
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I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  I 
am  being  very  honest.  This  is  one  of  the 


The   CHAIRMAN    pro   tempore.   The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 


whom   the   gentleman   from   Maryland 
represents  so  diligently  and  well? 
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is  hope   for  the  gentleman  and   those 
whom  he  represents  so  faithfully  and  so 


To  be  quite  candid.  I  would  not  ask  the 
gentleman  to  vote  for  the  Latta  budget. 


right  now  a  vote  for  the  Giaimo  amend- 
ment l.<;  a  vot.p  frt  fiirfVi*»r  avar^aj-v^nt^  ♦u*, 
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I  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  do  I 
am  being  very  honest.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  times  in  the  10  years  in  this  House 
that  I  frankly  do  not  know  what  my  vote 
should  be.  I  am  convinced  that  I  cannot 
support  thus  proposition.  I  am  also  con- 
vinced that  I  cannot  support  and  em- 
brace the  gentleman's  proposition,  but  I 
would  guess,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  what  I  might  do  is  sunply  not  go 
on  record  asking  for  a  quick  death,  but 
rather  just  indicate  that  I  am  present,  to 
express  my  own  concern  over  two  ap- 
proaches that  seem  to  rre  do  not  really 
meet  the  issues  that  confront  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Lattai  in  just  a  moment.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  gentleman's  proposition 
cuts  further,  in  terms  of  domestic  pro- 
grams. $3.7  billion  out  of  education  and 
training  programs.  Now  we  have  a  7  per- 
cent unemployment  and  the  prediction 
that  we  might  get  9  percent  before  we 
end  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  cannot  support  a  propMDsition  that 
says,  in  the  face  of  rising  joblessness,  we 
must  cut  these  programs.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  might  simply  have  to  vote  pres- 
ent because  I  do  not  think  either  of  these 
options  offer  the  people  that  I  represent 
any  real  alternative. 

n  1330 

I  received  communications  from  the 
Democratic  leadership,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  responsible  to  the  leadership,  but 
I  am  troubled. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  L.^TTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  Yielding. 

I  have  great  repect  for  the  gentleman 
fro.-n  Maryland,  as  he  knows.  I  under- 
stand his  position  and  his  thinking. 

Let  us  just  try  this  on  for  size,  since 
the  gentleman  is  pondering  which  way  to 
go.  He  may  vote  'present." 

On  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  are  saying 
we  ought  to  put  people  to  work  in  the 
private  sector  permanently — permanent- 
ly. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman's  people 
would  like  to  be  employed  permanently, 
not  on  the  public  payroll,  not  on  a  CETA 
job,  not  on  a  leaf-raking  job  They 
would  like  to  go  into  industry  and  be 
productive  and  do  something  and  come 
home  with  a  pa'check  and  ,=;ay,  "Well,  I 
produced  something  for  America." 

That  is  the  difference.  We  want  to  do 
something  for  the  American  people  and 
for  the  productivity  of  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  so  that  everybody  can  enjoy  the 
benefits.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  am 
sympathetic  with  what  the  gentleman 
is  saving.  If  the  gentleman  will  recall, 
just  last  week  in  rescon.-^e  to  a  Member 
on  this  side,  I  indicated  that  here  is  one 
Member  who  is  willing  to  see  every  one  of 
the  Government  programs  go  out  of  bus- 
iness if  the  system  functions  right,  but 
it  does  not. 

If  I  may  nursue  this  iu.st  a  bit  longer. 
I  have  two  problems  with  the  gentleman's 
approach. 

I  would  want  to  s^e  emolovment  in  the 
private  .sector.  I  think  it  is  better  over 
the  long  haul. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mitchell)   has  expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>-land.  What  do 
we  do  about  the  1,  2,  3,  4.  5  million  people 
who  are  out  of  work  who  cannot  be 
integrated  into  that  private  sector  sys- 
tem with  a  great  deal  of  facility?  How 
are  we  going  to  handle  their  problems  in 
the  interim?  That  is  my  first  concern. 

My  second  question  would  be.  How  do  I 
go  to  blacks  in  my  district  or  Hispanics 
in  Cleveland  or  some  other  place  and 
say.  "This  is  the  approach."  when,  as  I 
have  indicated  earlier  last  week,  the  pri- 
vate sector  created  3  million  jobs,  a 
million  a  year,  but  they  did  not  employ 
minorities.  Minorities  did  not  get  those 
jobs.  You  have  to  somehow  or  other  ex- 
plain to  people  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  heart  and  that  the  private  sec- 
tor will  be  responsible  to  the  needs  of 
minorities  or  that  somehow  or  another 
the  gentleman's  proposal  will  attempt  to 
do  something  for  people  who  are  caught 
in  that  vacuum  between  the  transition 
from  Federal  Government  support  to 
private-sector  support. 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  let  me  just  speak  to  just 
one  part  of  the  private  sector. 

We  are  talking  about  now  the  auto- 
mobile industry.  The  automobile  indus- 
try is  25  percent  shut  down  and  going 
further. 

Now.  the  gentleman's  people  have  a 
tremendous  share  of  the  work  force  in 
the  automobile  industry.  It  cannot  be 
denied — the  figures  are  there — at  the 
highest  rate  per  hour  of  any  other  in- 
dustry of  any  size  in  this  country.  These 
are  the  people  we  want  to  see  put  back 
to  work,  along  with  other  people,  and  the 
gentleman's  people  will  share  if  we  put 
tliese  people  back  to  work. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments.  I  agree 
in  part.  I  think  we  can  put  people  back 
to  work.  My  problem  is  what  do  we  do 
about  all  those  people  who  were  not  em- 
ployed before  Chrysler  got  in  trouble,  be- 
fore the  automobile  industry  got  in 
trouble? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Let  me 
yield  to  my  majority  leader  who  is  al- 
ways a  font  of  wisdom  and  has  guided  me 
throughout  this  decade  in  the  Congres.s 
along  the  path  of  righteousness. 

Mr.  "WRIGHT.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Baltimore  for 
yielding. 

I  trust  that  I  could  take  credit  for  the 
splendid  direction  in  which  he  has  gone, 
though  I  must  in  honesty  say  only  on 
those  occasions  when  he  has  gotten  into 
trouble  has  he  been  following  me.  Those 
occasions,  fortunately,  have  been  rare. 

May  I  address  myself  seriously  to  the 
very  serious  question  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  raises,  and  that  is. 
What  difference  is  there  between  the 
committee  bill  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Latta  substitute  on  the  other?  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make  to  the  plain  people 


whom   the   gentleman   from   Maryland 
represents  so  diligently  and  well? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mitchell  i  has  again  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  us  look  at  that  ques- 
tion. I  think  there  is  an  enormous  differ- 
ence between  the  two. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  mentioned 
the  automobile  industry,  which  has  em- 
ployed many  Americans,  including  many 
of  ethnic  minorities  and  some  of  whom 
now  are  thrown  out  of  work. 

The  committee  bill,  which  embodies  the 
Giaimo  amendment  that  was  adopted  a 
few  days  ago,  permits  $1  billion  in  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  some  of  which 
will  be  available  to  those  automobile 
workers  who  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  fiscal  year 
1980.  That  figure  is  not  included  in  the 
Latta  substitute. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  question  of 
education,  training,  employment,  and  so- 
cial services.  There  is  quite  a  significant 
difference  in  the  two.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  $3.7  billion  in  the  two. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  would  reduce  public  serv- 
ice jobs  in  the  CETA  program  three  or 
four  times  as  drastically  as  the  reduc- 
tion which  already  has  fallen. 

The  committee  bill  reduced  the  total 
number  by  about  50,000.  Apparently,  the 
$3.7  billion  additional  reduction  embod- 
ied in  the  Latta  substitute  would  elimi- 
nate an  .idditional  150,000  jobs.  It  also 
would  force  hard  reductions  in  the  CETA 
skills  training  programs  which  permit 
and  assist  people  without  marketable 
skills  to  make  themselves  available  for 
work. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  May  I 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader  a 
question  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely.  I  will  be  glad  to 
respond  if  I  can. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  just 
raised  early  on  what  I  thought  was  a  very 
fundamental  question  for  me.  Do  we 
bleed  to  death  slowly  under  Giaimo.  or 
do  we  go  ahead  and  just  kill  us  off  under 
Latta?  I  frankly  do  not  know  what  the 
answer  is.  It  might  be  better.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  me  to  go  back  to  my  people  in 
Baltimore  and  say.  "Look,  we  might  as 
well  face  it.  The  Government  has  aban- 
doned you.  You  might  as  well  face  it." 
That  is  why  I  would  support  Latta.  Get 
it  over  quickly  so  somehow  or  another 
we  can  come  up  with  our  own  method. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  would  be  suicide.  So 
long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope.  I  am 
suggesting  that  a  tourniquet  is  avail- 
able. The  tourniquet  exists  today  in  the 
rapid  reduction  of  interest  rates,  coming 
down  five  points  on  Treasury  bills,  com- 
ing down  a  point  and  a  half  on  mort- 
gag-^o.  That  is  going  to  stimulate  more 
activity.  It  probably  has  been  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  belief  that  Congress  is  seri- 
ous about  balancing  the  budget.  So  I  am 
constrained   to  believe  that   there  still 
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is  hope  for  the  gentleman  and  those 
whom  he  represents  so  faithfully  and  so 
well,  but  that  hope  would  be  dashed  if 
he  were  to  vote  for  the  Latta  substitute. 

I  plead  with  the  gentleman  to  join  us 
in  rejecting  that  and  thus  keeping  alive 
the  hope  that  we  may  again  be  able  to 
stimulate  an  active  and  energetic  econ- 
omy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Volkmer  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Let  me 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  very 
sage  advice,  to  which  I  am  not  commit- 
ted. Hope  does  not  spring  enternally  in 
this  Member's  breast  any  longer  after 
10  years  of  being  in  the  House,  but  I 
will,  as  I  have  always  done,  take  the 
gentleman's  sage  counsel  under  serious 
consideration  and  do  the  honorable 
thing. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman.  That  is  all  that  a  prudent 
and  reasonable  man  can  expect  of  an- 
other. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  tMr.  Wright),  who  in  fact  stole 
my  very  line,  but  that  is  for  the  gentle- 
man to  reflect  very  deeply  so  surely  that 
he  would  not  in  any  way  want  to  assist 
the  amendment  presently  pending  be- 
fore us  to  actually  become  law.  I  am  sure 
of  that,  that  he  would  not  want  to  do 
anything  in  any  way  to  effect  that  end. 
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As  to  being  dissatisfied  with  the 
Giaimo  proposal,  perhaps  it  is  so.  But 
to  say  surely  the  gentleman,  in  other 
words,  like  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
says,  to  permit  suicide  rather  than  to 
continue  to  strive  on  and  try  to  get  your 
ultimate  end,  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman really  means  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Let  me 
try  another  approach.  I  think  last  week 
I  indicated  we  have  been  reaching  for 
the  golden  ring,  we  who  are  minorities. 
Everj'  time  we  get  close  to  it  in  American 
history  something  happens  and  the  rules 
are  changed,  the  scenario  is  changed. 

Well,  let  us  use  the  golden  ring  anal- 
ogy. I  do  not  want  to  commit  suicide  Let 
us  say  I  want  to  dispel  illusions  about 
the  myth  of  the  golden  ring.  I  think  that 
might  be  important  to  do  for  people. 

Mr  VOLKMER.  That  radical  an  ap- 
proach? ^ 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Yes 
Mr.  GINGRICH.   Mr.  Chairman,   will 

the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  yield 

to  the  gentleman. 

to^L°^^^^^^"-  ^-  Chairman,  I  want 
%eI^Ty  '''f  ^^""^'"an  for  his  cour- 
age and  perceptiveness  of  his  statement 


To  be  quite  candid,  I  would  not  ask  the 
gentleman  to  vote  for  the  Latta  budget. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  budget,  defensible, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
explain  that  budget  to  the  gentleman's 
constituency. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  It  would. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  But  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  to  be  honest  with  his  own 
constituency.  If  you  beUeve  the  current 
policies  and  the  current  programs  offer 
any  hope  other  than  a  slow  bleeding 
death,  then  there  is  good  reason  to  vote 
for  the  majority  budget.  But  I  think  the 
gentleman  knows  and  his  constituents 
know  the  future  they  face  in  the  next 
year  is  not  hopeful  under  this  admin- 
istration and  this  majority.  All  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  by  voting  present,  if  he 
decides  to  do  so,  is  that  pohtically.  with- 
in the  American  system,  it  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  leaders  to  rise  and  say  for  their 
people  that  it  is  not  good  enough.  Cer- 
tainly I  think  it  is  hard  to  define  the 
majority  budget  as  in  any  way  for  any 
interest  group  being  good  enough. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Mar>'Iand.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks.  Let  us 
get  away  from  death  and  dying  and  sui- 
cide. I  have  changed  it  now  to  dispell- 
ing the  myth  of  the  golden  ring  for 
blacks  and  minorities  and  the  working 
poor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  "What  I 
am  honestly  doing  is  wresthng  with  my- 
self, trying  to  figure  out  whether  it  Ls 
better  to  go  tell  people.  "Do  not  expect 
anything  because  it  is  not  coming."  or 
go  tell  people.  "Well,  maybe  just  a  little 
bit  is  coming  just  to  keep  you  alive." 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  want  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  that  golden  ring 
for  the  moment.  I  would  call  that,  rather 
than  the  golden  ring  approach,  the 
American  dream  because  all  people, 
white  and  black,  share  a  desire  for  a  bet- 
ter life,  for  jobs  with  dignity.  I  heard 
the  gentleman  last  week  say  unemploy- 
ment is  no  answer  to  inflation.  I  agree. 
In  fact,  I  would  say  that  unemployment 
causes  inflation  because  it  reduces  the 
total  output  of  our  Nation  and  it  is  a 
tragedy  in  people's  lives. 

But  I  think  what  the  Latta  substitute 
is  trying  to  say  to  the  American  people 
is  not  that  you  nave  to  go  back  to  Balti- 
more and  tell  your  constituents  that  the 
Government  has  abandoned  them.  What 
I  would  hope,  and  certainly  can  under- 
stand the  gentleman  questioning  which 
way  he  is  going  to  vote,  but  what  I  would 
say  is  that  the  purpose  of  the  Latta 
amendment  is  to  be  able  for  all  of  us  to 
go  back  to  our  districts  and  say  we  are 
trying  to  encourage  the  type  of  climate, 
economic  climate  in  this  country  from 
which  we  can  start  to  grow  again. 
Growth  is  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
gentleman's  constituents'  problems,  and 


right  now  a  vote  for  the  Giaimo  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  to  further  exacerbate  the 
economic  conditions  of  this  country.  A 
vote  for  the  Latta  amendment  is  an  at- 
tempt to  restore  economic  growth  and 
create  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks,  but 
neither  the  gentleman  nor  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta)  have  ad- 
dressed my  fundamental  question.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  so  many  peo- 
ple that  have  been  out  of  work  for  lo 
these  many  decades  while  we  are  waiting 
for  growth  and  productivity  to  help 
them?  Are  we  just  going  to  leave  them 
out  there,  which,  if  I  may,  is  in  part 
what  is  embodied  in  the  Latta  amend- 
ment because  of  the  significant  cuts  it 
is  making. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  say  lo  the  gentle- 
man we  should  go  even  further,  we 
should  take  even  bolder,  more  radical 
steps  lo  encourage  that  type  of  develop- 
ment and  development  of  new  enter- 
prises. Tlie  gentleman  talked  about  in- 
dustries, auto  and  steel,  and  I  would 
suggest  thai  the  ultimate  solution  to  the 
unemployment  problem  for  the  people  to 
which  the  gentleman  in  the  well  is  sf>eak- 
ing  so  eloquently  is  to  encourage  new 
enterprises  which  are  labor  intensive. 
Most  of  our  major  corporations  are  cap- 
ital intensive.  What  we  ought  to  be  doing 
is  encouraging  new  entrepreneurship  in 
this  country  to  start  the  type  of  sidewalk 
businesses,  small  businesses  that  are 
labor  intensive,  and  ultimately  provide  a 
better  solution  to  unemployment  than 
does  the  hope  that  somehow  we  can  get 
steel,  autos.  and  housing  to  totally  an- 
swer the  needs  of  all  of  the  gentleman's 
constituency.  He  and  I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  that  and  I  look  forward  to  con- 
tinuing the  dialog. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  but  remain  in  a  quandary. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
lo  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  minority  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  This  is  con- 
sistent with  the  policies  that  we  on  the 
minority  side  have  been  advocating  for 
years. 

We  strive  not  only  for  a  balanced 
budget,  but  also  for  substantial  tax  re- 
ductions that  stimulate  saving,  invest- 
ment, production,  and  the  creation  of 
jobs  for  the  American  people. 

If  you  want  slow  economic  growth, 
more  unemployment,  and  continuing 
high  inflation,  then  you  will  vote  for  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  committee.  If  you 
want  to  remedy  those  problems,  you  will 
.'■upport  the  minority  substitute. 

The  incumbent  administration  and  the 
majority  in  this  Congress  have  spent, 
borrowed,  and  taxed  our  economy  into 
low  productivity  and  soaring  inflation 
that  threatens  the  future  of  every  fam- 
ily. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  pro- 
posed to  balance  the  1981  budget  with  a 
massive  tax  increase.  That  i.s  not  what 
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the  American  people  have  in  mind  when 
they  appeal  to  us  to  balance  the  budget. 


votes  for  it  so  that  you  can  knock  that 
Republican  name  out  of  this  substitute 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

'\Jlr-    T  ATTA    T  tViQnlr  fhp  ppnllpmnn  frvr 
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porary    dislocation     vis-a-vis    employ-     it-those  who  need  their  car  to  drive  to        Mr   KEMP   WUl  the  epnfiprr,=„ 

ment.  History  shows  that  there  is  always     work;  and  r^d^  iWTt   !u'    r^  gentleman  con- 
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the  American  people  have  in  mind  when 
they  appeal  to  us  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a 
16-percent  increase  in  revenues  to  pro- 
duce a  record  peacetime  tax  burden  of 
about  22  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  that  does  not  count  the 
extra  $10  billion  in  revenues  which  the 
committee  suggests  be  earmarked  for 
tax  reduction.  But  this  is  not  really  a 
tax  cut.  because  it  just  offsets  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  oil  import  fee. 

On  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle, 
we  have  a  much  better  idea.  We  are 
proposing  to  balance  the  1981  budget  and 
achieve  a  $32  billion  tax  reduction  be- 
ginning January  1. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  the  opportunity 
for  the  House  to  provide  tax  relief  for 
the  Amencr.n  people  and  also  allow  for 
tax  cuts  thit  will  begin  to  cure  the 
critical  need  for  saving  and  investment. 

We  all  agree  on  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  What  disturbs  me  is  the 
refusal  of  the  majority  to  endorse  a 
poUcy  of  significant  tax  reductions.  In 
fact,  they  enthusiastically  support  major 
tax  increases. 

By  endorsing  a  record  peacetime  tax 
burden,  the  Budget  Committee  promises 
to  inflict  further  damage  on  an  ailing 
American  economy.  If  you  want  less  pro- 
duction, fewer  jobs,  and  a  future  of  high 
inflation,  then  you  will  vote  for  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendation. 

If  you  want  more  production,  more 
jobs,  and  lower  inflation,  you  will  vote 
for  the  Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
greatest  significance  of  the  majority 
budget  before  us  today  is  not  that  it  is  a 
balanced  budget,  as  important  as  that 
is,  but  rather  the  size  of  the  tax  burden 
is  the  greatest  significance.  Indeed, 
when  the  history  of  the  20th  century  is 
written  it  may  well  be  said  that  it  was 
in  1980  that  a  Democrat  President,  a 
Democrat  majority  in  the  House  and 
Senate,  imposed  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple the  highest  tax  burden  in  the  history 
of  the  century  for.  indeed,  what  we  have 
before  us  today  in  the  resolution  itself  is 
a  tax  burden  of  over  22  percent  of  gross 
national  product.  That  is  the  highest  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation  except  for  the 
dark  war  year  of  1944  and,  indeed,  even 
that  exception  may  well  be  set  aside  be- 
fore the  year  is  out. 

The  tax  burden  imposed  upon  the 
American  people  is  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  this  budget,  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  The  increase  in  tax  collections, 
in  revenues  last  year  to  this  under  the 
budget  before  us  will  be  S96  hillion. 
Spending  between  last  year  and  this  un- 
der the  majority  resolution  will  be  up 
$64  billion  over  last  year's  resolution.  In- 
deed, during  the  Presidency  of  Jimmy 
Carter  spending  will  have  increased  by 
over  $220  billion.  That  is  where  we  find 
ourself  today. 

But  there  is  an  alternative.  There  is 
an  alternative  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues which  we  have  before  us  now. 
and  that  i.s  the  Latta  substitute,  the  Re- 
publican substitute.  Indeed,  I  would 
urge  my  friends  on  the  other  side,  the 
independent  Democrats,  to  turn  this  into 
a  substitute  that  is  not  a  Republican 
substitute   by   casting   enough   of  your 


votes  for  it  so  that  you  can  knock  that 
Republican  name  out  of  this  substitute 
and  make  it  a  bipartisan  substitute.  In- 
deed, that  is  what  will  be  best  for  this 
country  of  ours. 

So  here  is  where  we  stand  now,  with 
a  substitute  in  which  we  are  proposing 
restraint  on  spending.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  not  to  let  anyone  kid  you  by 
saying  we  are  taking  a  meat  ax  to  spend- 
ing, because  it  simply  is  not  true.  The 
substitute  before  us  now  increases 
spending  by  $50  billion  over  last  year,  I 
repeat,  increases  spending  by  $50  billion 
over  last  year.  It  simply  does  not  in- 
crease it  by  $64  billion  as  the  Democratic 
majority  proposes  to  do.  Indeed,  in  the 
substitute  before  us,  of  that  $50  billion 
increase  it  includes  increases  in  spend- 
ing by  $27.7  billion  in  nondefense  spend- 
ing. Nondefense  spending  is  up  by  6  per- 
cent. So  do  not  let  anybody  tell  you  that 
we  are  strangling  spending  in  nonde- 
fense. Do  not  let  anybody  tell  you  that 
we  are  bleeding  our  social  programs  to 
death.  We  are  increasing  our  social  pro- 
grams rather  significantly,  but  we  are 
attempting  to  exercise  restraint. 

Why? 
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Because  we  think  it  is  urgent  that  the 
tax  burden  on  the  American  people  be 
reduced.  We  think  it  is  urgent  that  there 
be  a  tax  cut  as  is  proposed  in  this  sub- 
stitute. $32  billion  tax  cut.  so  that  the 
economy  can  be  stimulated,  so  that  we 
can  increase  productivity,  so  prosperity 
can  return  to  America.  Indeed,  when 
there  are  those  who  talk  about  slowly 
bleeding  America  to  death,  I  would  say 
that  it  is  inflation  that  destroys  jobs  and 
slowly  bleeds  our  country  today,  that  it 
is  lack  of  investment  to  create  new 
plants  and  more  productive  equipment 
that  is  slowly  bleeding  our  country  to 
death,  that  it  is  lack  of  savings  which  is 
slowly  bleeding  our  country  to  death  by 
not  providing  the  adequate  funding  for 
mortgages  for  our  home  industry,  for  ex- 
ample. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shuster 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  So  I  say  to  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  prosperity  in  America,  if 
we  are  going  to  increase  productivity 
and  create  real  jobs  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, if  we  are  going  to  bring  inflation 
under  control,  we  must  exercise  spending 
restraint,  as  this  substitute  does.  Equally 
importantly,  we  must  reduce  the  tax 
burden  on  the  productive  people  of 
America  so  that  more  money  is  left  to 
invest  and  save  and  to  increase  produc- 
tivity. Today,  indeed,  we  do  have  a 
choice — a  choice  between  the  biggest 
tax-burden  budget  in  the  peacetime  his- 
tory of  our  Nation  or  a  choice  of  a  budget 
which  attempts  to  get  Government  off 
our  back,  to  provide  a  substantial  tax 
cut  to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  cre- 
ate jobs,  a  budget  which  attempts  to  re- 
store the  American  dream  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  a  very,  very  good  statement.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  in  the  budget  res- 
olution that  we  have  before  us  presented 
by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  there  are  tax  increases  of 
$28.7  billion  for  social  security  taxes, 
windfall  profits  tax,  $13.6  billion,  the  10- 
cent-a-gallon  gas  tax  of  $10.3  billion, 
the  bracket  creep  brought  on  by  infla- 
tion, pushing  people  into  higher  brack- 
ets, of  $15  billion,  miscellaneous  taxes 
such  as  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends, which  brings  it  to  about  $3.4  bil- 
lion, and  Federal  debt  management. 
$11.7  billion,  for  a  tax  increase  in  1981 
over  1980  of  $79.3  billion?  Is  this  not 
a  fact? 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  The  gentleman  is  real- 
ly being  conservative.  He  is  comparing,  I 
believe,  the  resolution  before  us  today 
with  the  adjusted  fiscal  1980  resolution, 
and  if  we  go  back  to  the  second  budget 
resolution  of  fiscal  1980  and  what  we 
thought  was  the  law  of  the  land,  the  in- 
creases amount  to  $96  billion  and  not 
seventy-some  billion  dollars,  so  the  gen- 
tleman is  being  very  conservative,  as  is 
his  nature. 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct.  We  go 
back  only  to  the  adjusted  1980  budget 
resolution  with  these  figures,  but  I  think 
it  is  well  for  our  colleagues  to  know  this. 
If  they  vote  against  our  substitute  and 
for  the  majority  proposition,  the  type  of 
taxes  that  they  are  cranking  into  this 
resolution,  I  do  not  think  that  they  want 
to  go  back  home  and  pound  themselves 
on  their  chests  and  say,  "Well.  I  voted  for 
all  of  these  tax  increases  to  be  cranked 
into  that  budget." 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  History  will  record  that 
tho.se  who  vote  for  this  majority  budget 
resolution  are  voting  for  the  largest  tax 
burden  in  the  peacetime  history  of  this 
Nation.  That  is  what  the  bottom  line  is 
here  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Friday,  the  Labor 
Department  released  statistics  for  the 
month  of  April  indicating  that  unem- 
ployment had  reached  7  percent.  The  re- 
lease of  the  figures  resulted  in  my  being 
immediately  contacted  by  local  television 
stations  for  comment.  The  question,  of 
course,  was  what  are  you  going  to  do.  or 
what  do  you  think  Congress  should  do 
about  unemployment.  One  possible  im- 
plication was  that  we  need  to  spend 
money.  My  answer  was  that  the  most 
serious  problem  facing  the  Nation  is  in- 
flation not  unemployment.  If  we  do  not 
bring  inflation  under  control,  our  un- 
employment problem  will  become  really 
serious.  Stati.stics  show  that  unemploy- 
ment cannot  be  reduced  by  accelerating 
money  growth  and  inflation.  The  only 
enduring  result  of  faster  money  growth 
(to  finance  Federal  deflicts)  is  higher 
inflation.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  do  not  panic  and  start  enacting  Fed- 
eral spending  programs  in  an  attempt  to 
reduce  unemployment.  Although  I  con- 
cede there  may  be  some  period  of  tem- 
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porary  dislocation  vis-a-vis  employ- 
ment. History  shows  that  there  is  always 
a  period  of  economic  prosperity  and  em- 
ployment improves  after  inflation  is 
brought  under  control. 

The  major  cause  of  unemployment 
right  now  is  layoffs  in  the  housing  and 
automobile  industries.  In  the  case  of  the 
housing  industry,  building  has  come  to 
a  standstill  because  homes  have  become 
unaffordable,  and  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  this  unaffordability  is  the  high 
interest  rates  brought  on  by  inflation  and 
the  crowding  out  resulting  from  Federal 
debt  management.  The  plight  of  the  au- 
tomobile industry  is  partly  due  to  infla- 
tion. But  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  in- 
ability of  the  American  automobile  in- 
dustry to  compete  with  the  Japanese 
automobile  industry.  Since  1970  the  per- 
centage of  the  American  domestic  car 
market  going  to  Japanese  imports  has 
risen  from  2  to  22  percent.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  take  a  close  look  at  our  import 
duty  structure  or  possibly  consider  im- 
port controls.  In  any  event,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  increase  should  not  be 
used  as  a  reason  to  unbalance  the  1981 
fiscal  year  budget. 

I  think  we  should  adopt  the  Latta  bal- 
anced budget  substitute  because  it  bal- 
ances the  budget  without  the  need  for 
the  tax  on  gasoline  and  revenues  antici- 
pated from  withholding  on  interest  and 
dividends.  Both  the  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican budgets  are  technically  bal- 
anced budgets  and  free  of  inflationary 
Federal  deficits. 

If  the  Latta  substitute  fails,  which  now 
seems  possible  given  the  numbers,  I  plan 
to  vote  for  the  Giaimo  budget  because  I 
believe  so  strongly  that  the  first  step 
toward  fighting  inflation  is  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  I  have  consistently  called 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget  since  com- 
ing to  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
have  personally  gone  through  the  tedi- 
ous and  difficult  process  of  coming  up 
with  a  balanced  budget  of  my  own.  I 
would  do  that  again  for  the  fiscal  vear 
1981  budget,  but  the  rule  precludes  offer- 
ing it.  My  budget  would  call  for  no  new 
taxes  and  no  tax  cuts  until  the  balanced 
budget  resulted  in  a  surplus  which  I  feel 
confident  would  come  along. 

But,  given  the  options,  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  Latta  substitute  because: 

First.  The  Latta  substitute  balances 
the  budget  at  spending  level  roughly  $14 
billion  below  the  Giaimo  budget  or  2  3 
percent  less.  To  me  that  is  a  significant 
difference  in  reducing  inflationary  po- 
tential. 

Second.  The  Latta  substitute  calls  for 
a  budget  of  $597.8  billion  which  is  ap- 
proximately $2  billion  below  anticipated 
receipts  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
/^hird.  Based  on  anticipated  revenues, 
the  $611.8  billion  Giaimo  budget  spend- 
ing figure  would  call  for  an  approximate 
$14  billion  tax  increase  from  $10  billion 
in  anticipated  revenue  from  the  oil  im- 
port fee.  This  I  submit  should  be  elimi- 
nated as  it  will  result  in  a  10  cent  a  gal- 
lon tax  on  gasoline  and  increase  the  cost 
of  living  to  those  who  can  least  afford 


it — those  who  need  their  car  to  drive  to 
work:  and 

Fourth.  $3.4  billion  from  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  which  I  would 
recommend  be  rejected. 

In  short,  both  budgets  are  balanced. 
The  Latta  substitute  is  $14  billion  easier 
on  taxpayers,  significantly  more  re- 
strained and,  thus,  will  do  significantly 
more  to  curtail  inflation. 

Balancing  the  budget  is  so  very  impor- 
tant from  a  psychological  standpoint. 

More  than  that,  it  would  free  up  money 
for  investment  in  the  private  sector, 
which  would  stimulate  our  economy. 
Treasury  would  not  be  required  to  finance 
additional  public  debt  through  the  sale 
of  bills,  notes,  and  bonds. 

And,  I  think  it  would  send  a  signal  to 
foreign  countries  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  determined  to  do  something 
significant  about  inflation,  which  is  most 
important. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  support  for  the  Latta 
amendment.  I  think  I  also  heard  him  say 
that  the  oil  import  fee.  which  would 
result  in  a  10-cent  per  gallon  increase  in 
taxes,  and  the  new  withholding  tax  on 
savings  are  totally  outrageous.  The  gen- 
tleman does  not  want  to  tell  the  people 
of  Ohio  and  his  constituents  that  he 
voted  for  higher  taxes  on  gasoline,  on 
interest  income  dividends,  or  anything 
else.  How  then  can  the  gentleman  stand 
up  in  the  well  and  say  that  he  is  going 
to  vote  for  the  Giaimo  budget,  which  he 
knows  contains  a  $76  billion  tax  increase? 
How  can  it  possibly  help  the  automobile 
industry  in  America  to  impose  a  $76  bil- 
lion tax  increase  on  the  American  people? 
How  can  it  do  anything  but  further  com- 
pound the  economic  problems  we  have 
today? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  I  do  not  admit  that 
the  Giaimo  budget  necessarily  increases 
taxes  by  that  amount.  What  the  gentle- 
mans  budget  does— and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  do  not  necessarily  like 
it— is  that  it  calls  for  a  bracketing  up  of 
taxes  because  of  inflation,  which  the 
Latta  budget  also  does,  I  might  say. 

Now,  as  I  said,  I  would  like  to  have 
been  able  to  submit  my  own  budget.  I 
would  like  to  have  balanced  my  own 
budget  with  no  tax  increases,  no  tax  cuts; 
consider  every  item  straight  across  the 
board  and  balance  the  budget  right  now. 
I  know  that  after  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced, there  would  be  a  reduction  in  in- 
flation and  Federal  spending  so  that  we 
could  come  to  a  tax  cut. 

But,  I  think  the  most  important  need 
right  now — and  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's position  on  this  and  I  respect  it — 
but  I  think  that  rather  than  a  huge  tax 
cut  right  now  as  the  gentleman  suggests, 
which  I  do  not  think  is  feasible  right 
now,  I  think  that  we  need  to  do  is  bal- 
ance the  budget  with  present  revenues. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  should  call  for 
increasing  taxes  to  balance  the  budget  or 
bracketing  up  taxes  because  of  increased 
inflation  to  balance  the  budget. 


Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
cede that  the  Giaimo  amendment  in- 
cludes a  $16  billion  increase  in  revenues? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  con- 
cede that  the  Giaimo  amendment  raises 
the  tax  burden  on  personal  incomes  on 
gasoline,  on  savings 

Mr.  W"n.IE.  To  which  I  object. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Pardon? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  To  which  I  object,  and  1 
have  said  so  Also.  I  object  to  the  with- 
holding tax. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  said  that 
he  is  going  to  vote  for  the  Giaimo  budget. 
How  can  he? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  May  I  reclaim  my  time? 
The  gentleman  did  not  get  my  point.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
time  left. 

The  gentleman  reclaims  his  time. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  allowing  me  to  reclaim  my  time. 

No.  the  point  I  am  making  is.  I  think 
the  most  important  concept  right  now 
for  the  benefit  of  America  vis-a-vis  our 
economy  is  a  balanced  budget,  and  I 
have  been  saying  that  for  13  years  since 
I  have  been  in  Congress.  This  is  the 
14th  time  I  have  said  that.  We  must 
come  to  a  balanced  budget. 

I  think  the  Latta  substitute  is  a  far 
better  way  to  come  to  a  balanced  budget, 
but  if  the  Latta  substitute  fails,  and  I 
encourage  everytxxly  in  the  House  to  vote 
for  it  and  certainly  hope  it  passes,  but 
as  I  said,  given  the  numbers  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  might  not  pass:  then 
I  am  committed  to  the  process  of  a 
balanced  budget,  which  the  Giaimo 
amendment  calls  for,  rather  than  no 
balanced  budget  at  all. 

Now.  I  also  object  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Giaimo  put  in  his  budget  resolution 
fiscal  1980  increases  in  Federal  spending. 
For  that  reason.  I  think  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute is  far  more  preferable  so  that 
we  can  get  a  separate  vote  on  the  fiscal 
1980  budget,  but  I  am  committed  to  the 
proposition  that  right  now,  from  a 
psychological  standpoint  and  to  keep  the 
Government  oui  of  the  borrowing 
market,  to  finance  additional  public 
debt,  and  for  the  signal  it  will  send  to 
other  countries  of  the  world,  that  the 
great  United  States  of  America  is  com- 
mitted to  a  balanced  budget  and  to 
bringing  inflation  under  control.  I  think 
this  is  all  important  and  overriding. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Latta  substitute. 
Although  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  the 
target  levels  set  forth  in  this  amendment. 
I  feel  that  it  is  essential  we  make  a  firm 
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commitment  to  reducing  the  tax  burdens     ments.  all  of  which  purport  to  balance     and  the  Republican  substitute:  First  the 
commitment  w)  reaucmg  me  lax  D  the  budget  in  one  fashion  or  another.  Republican     substitute     is     $14     billion 

and  manv  of         The  American  people— the  taxpayers     smaller  than  the  committee's  proposal: 


now. 
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nue  sharing  was  worthy  of  support.  It 
did  not  add  to  the  budget,  but  cut  by  5 
percent  certain  categorical  grant  pro- 


ing  every  year,  not  just  now  and  then,  as     dated  for  one  thing  by  the  staggering  in- 

a  matter  of  wise  fiscal  pohcy.  terest  payments  to  support  $850  bilUon 

Beyond  attaining  balance,  the  way  in-     in  past  deficit  spending.  Interest  now  to- 
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commitment  to  reducing  the  tax  burdens 
now. 

The  committee  budget,  and  many  of 
the  other  amendments  we  have  consid- 
ered, achieve  the  political  goal  of  creat- 
ing a  balanced  budget — but  they  do  so  by 
increasing  revenues,  not  by  holding  the 
line  on  spending.  The  Latta.  Republican 
substitute,  does  not  cut  overall  spending; 
in  fact,  it  provides  a  modest  and  needed 
increase  in  outlays  over  the  current  year. 
But  it  does  reflect  a  hard  commitment  to 
holding  the  line  on  spending,  and  reduc- 
ing the  rate  of  Government  growth.  Out- 
lays are  approximately  $14  billion  less 
than  the  levels  allowed  under  the  com- 
mittee budget  and  the  revised  budget 
submitted  by  the  President. 

Just  as  important,  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute proposes  to  return  approximately 
a  net  of  $32  billion  in  new  revenues  to  the 
taxpayers.  These  are  revenues  which 
have  been  generated  by  the  rampant  in- 
flation of  the  past  year.  It  is  unfair  and 
immoral  of  us  to  keep  these  revenues.  It 
ij  also  bad  economics:  these  revenues,  if 
returned  to  the  taxpayers,  can  be  rein- 
vested in  our  economy,  and  used  to  up- 
grade our  productive  capacity.  They  can 
be  mvested  in  savings  instruments,  to 
provide  new  funds  for  home  mortgages 
and  home  construction.  They  wOl  help 
reduce  the  interest  rate,  by  making  more 
funds  available  in  the  private  market. 
They  will  reduce  the  credit  crunch.  And 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  restrained 
growth  allowed  in  the  GOP  budget,  they 
will  reduce  the  terrible  inflationary  pres- 
sures that  people  are  currently  experi- 
encing. 

Finally,  the  Republican  substitute  al- 
lows us  to  addre.ss  the  separate  issue  of 
the  1980  budget  overrun  in  full  fashion, 
not  in  cursory  style. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  it  is  time  for  us 
to  lay  it  on  the  line.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute is  the  one  budget  which  reduces 
the  rate  of  Government  growth  while 
returning  the  unearned  gains  of  Gov- 
ernment-induced inflation  to  the  tax- 
payers. It  is  the  one  chance  we  have  to 
show  the  public  that  we  are  going  beyond 
mere  rhetoric  in  balancing  the  budget: 
that  we  are  making  a  serious  commit- 
ment to  holding  down  the  size  of  Gov- 
ernment. And  it  is  the  one  hope  for  set- 
ting our  economy  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  3  years  ago  this  House 
voted  on  the  Holt  amendment.  It  called 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
You  recall  it  was  verv  closely  defeated 
after  some  last  minute  "persuasion"  by 
the  majority  leadership  to  change  votes. 
If  we  had  succeeded  then  the  economic 
and  inflation  picture  would  have  been  far 
brighter.  Let  us  not  make  the  same  mis- 
take. I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
completed  the  scheduled  14  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  1981.  and 
are  engaged  in  an  as  yet  uncertain  num- 
ber of  hours'  debate  on  various  amend- 


ments, all  of  which  purport  to  balance 
the  budget  in  one  fashion  or  another. 

The  American  people — the  taxpayers 
who  finance  the  programs  the  Congress 
imposes  upon  them — are  following  our 
deliberations  with  closer  attention  than 
ever  before.  They  are  demanding  a  bal- 
anced budget,  as  they  should,  but  they 
are  confused  as  to  what  we  are  doing. 
No  wonder. 

In  January  we  received  the  Presidents 
fiscal  1981  budget,  which  he  termed 
•austere."  In  March  we  received  his  re- 
vised 1981  budget.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  has  presented  its  version.  The 
Republicans  have  a  substitute,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ( Mr.  Latta  > , 
which  I  intend  to  support.  While  we  are 
at  it.  we  have  also  considered  another 
"temporary  increase"  in  the  ceiling  on 
the  national  debt,  as  well  as  a  third  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal 1980,  because  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution did  not  allow  for  enough  spending. 
And  all  of  this  is  theoretically  meaning- 
less, because  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  only  sets  spending 
targets:  it  does  not  "lock  in"  such  spend- 
ing: it  does  not  spend  a  cent:  it  does  not 
cut  a  cent. 

There  is  one  fact  we  should  all  remem- 
ber: We  talk  about  reducing  Federal 
spending  and  balancing  the  budget;  the 
President  can  propose,  as  he  should,  and 
he  can  recommend— but  only  Congress 
can  cut  spending.  The  appropriations 
bills  contain  the  actual  spending  to  run 
the  entire  Federal  Government  and  all 
its  programs. 

Unless  this  Congress  is  willing  to  sup- 
port an  across-the-board  reduction  in 
each  appropriation  bill,  all  the  rhetoric 
of  the  new-found  budget  cutters  at  the 
White  House  and  in  this  Congress  will 
be  useless.  Some  of  us  have  supported 
these  percentage  across-the-board  cuts 
for  years:  we  have  endured  criticism  for 
trying  (before  it  became  fashionable"  to 
cut  Federal  spending.  We  have  not  given 
up — certainly  not  now  when  it  looks  as 
though  we  are  gaining  converts.  We  all 
know  when  appropriations  time  rolls 
around  this  summer  whether  these  con- 
versions are  merely  temporary  or  more 
enduring. 

We  are  being  asked  to  include  the 
reconciliation  process  in  the  first  budget 
resolution.  Great.  Why  didn't  we  do  this 
last  year  on  November  8  when  we  con- 
sidered the  second  budget  resolution? 
We  had  an  opportunity  then  to  agree  to 
the  other  body's  reconciliation  efforts 
and  instruct  the  appropriate  committees 
to  reduce  spending  by  $6  billion.  We  lost 
by  15  votes.  Apparently  there  were  not 
enough  budget  cutters  on  the  bandwagon 
that  time.  If  we  had  not  lost  that  recon- 
ciliation effort,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
the  food  stamp  program  would  not  now 
be  facing  a  shutdown— a  program  that 
needs  $2  6  billion  to  continue  for  4  more 
months. 

In  discussing  the  various  budgets 
which  have  been  presented  to  us,  I  feel 
it  is  important  to  draw  distinctions. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the 
Budget    Committee's    recommendations 


and  the  Republican  substitute :  First,  the 
Republican  substitute  is  $14  billion 
smaller  than  the  committee's  proposal; 
second,  it  is  $32  billion  smaller  than  the 
President's  first  1981  proposal:  third,  it 
provides  a  $32  billion  tax  cut  for  the 
American  people;  fourth,  it  does  not  re- 
duce funds  needed  to  provide  our  veter- 
ans with  proper  medical  care,  pensions, 
and  compensation;  fifth,  it  does  not  an- 
ticipate cuts  in  social  security  benefits; 
sixth,  it  rejects  the  imposition  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  10-cents-a-gallon  gasoline 
tax  (which  would  add  an  additional  $12.6 
billion  tax  burden  i  ;  and  seventh,  it  re- 
jects the  President's  proposal  to  withhold 
tax  on  interest  and  divi(iends  at  the  time 
of  payment. 

The  Republican  substitute  calls  for 
control  by  Congress  of  uncontrollable  ex- 
penditures— transfer  payments.  By  insti- 
tuting a  review  of  existing  automatic  in- 
dexing features  and  returning  some  of 
the  programs  to  the  yearly  appropria- 
tions process.  Congress  will  regain  the 
control  it  relinquished  years  ago  when 
inflation  was  not  a  serious  concern. 

The  Democratic  budget  calls  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  a  tax  cut  on  one  hand, 
but  with  the  other  hand,  imposes  the 
largest  peacetime  tax  burden  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country— $613.8  billion,  which 
amounts  to  an  increase  of  16.1  percent 
in  1  year. 

The  Republican  substitute  balances 
the  budget  at  a  spending  level  $14  billion 
below  the  Democratic  budget,  and  at  the 
same  time,  provides  the  American  tax- 
payer, both  individual  and  corporate, 
with  tax  cuts  of  $32  billion,  essentially 
by  slowing  the  increase  in  government 
spending. 

The  American  people  have  had  it:  they 
want  spending  cuts  and  a  balanced 
budget — convincing  proof  that  Congress 
is  serious  in  its  efforts  to  bring  spending 
under  control.  America's  taxpayers  are 
taking  up  the  refrain  that  was  shouted 
from  open  windows  in  the  movie  "Net- 
work "—"I'm  sick  and  tired  and  I'm  not 
going  to  take  any  more!" 

This  is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  year; 
necessary  actions  are  not  going  to  be 
popular  with  everyone,  but  decisiveness 
is  required  lest  we  continue  paving  the 
road  to  national  bankruptcy  with  worth- 
less dollars. 

We  all  receive  letters  from  people  sup- 
porting cuts  in  spending,  providing  it 
doesn't  affect  their  program,  their  proj- 
ect. Of  course  we  all  share  great  concern 
for  the  human  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  indeed,  throughout  the 
world. 

Right  now,  however,  the  greatest  hu- 
man need  of  all  is  for  our  society  to  be 
given  relief  from  rampaging  infiation — 
relief  which  can  only  begin  to  take  place 
with  a  reduction  in  Federal  spending. 
Should  we  fail  to  get  spending  under 
control,  the  inflationary'  consequences 
will  be  far  worse  than  the  spending  re- 
ductions imposed.  It  is  tempting  to  say 
"yes"  to  all  of  the  worthy  program  fund- 
ing offered,  but  it  is  irresponsible  to  do 
so. 

The  Conable  amendment  to  restore 
$1.7  billion  in  fiscal  1981  for  State  reve- 
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nue  sharing  was  worthy  of  support.  It 
did  not  add  to  the  budget,  but  cut  by  5 
percent  certain  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams to  State  and  local  governments, 
except  those  that  provide  direct  benefits 
to  individuals,  such  as  welfare,  medicaid 
and  food  stamps,  or  those  designed  to 
stimulate  urban  and  rural  economic  de- 
velopment. The  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation fully  supported  the  Conable 
amendment,  and  indeed,  urges  a  reas- 
sessment of  the  nearly  500  categorical 
grant  programs  which  have  preempted 
much  of  the  decisionmaking  power  by 
State  and  local  officials,  while  contribut- 
ing greatly  to  the  budget  problems  facing 
us  today. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing  because  it 
minimizes  interference  by  Washington 
in  State  and  local  affairs.  Illinois  is  a 
good  example  of  responsible  utilization  of 
the  State  share;  all  revenue  sharing 
funds  are  used  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education — a  decision  made  by 
Illinois  State  officials,  not  Washington. 
Of  course,  such  funds  should  be  contin- 
ued. 

Although  our  actions  throughout  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  will  theoretically 
have  no  force  of  law,  it  is  the  first  real 
opportunity  this  year  for  us  to  demon- 
strate to  the  American  people  that  we 
are  serious  about  reducing  Federal 
spending  while  reducing  the  tax  burdens 
of  the  productive  members  of  society. 

The  choices  are  clear:  The  Demo- 
cratic-controlled Budget  Committee  res- 
olution balances  the  budget  at  $612  bil- 
lion by  raising  taxes  $960  for  everv 
working  American.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute cuts  taxes,  stimulates  production 
and  growth,  provides  for  a  strong  de- 
fense, and  means  the  average  American 
family  will  be  $528  better  off  than  under 
the  Budget  Committee  approach. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  Republican  substiute. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  today 
this  preliminary  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1981  expenditures.  I  recognize 
fully  that  for  most  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, we  are  breaking  new  ground.  It 
has  been  a  long,  long  time  since  this 
House  seriously  wrestled  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  balancing  the  budget. 

I  note  that  some  claim  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  not  a  worthwhile  en- 
deavor, that  it  would  not  kill  inflation, 
and  that  it  is  only  symbolic.  I  disagree 
A  balanced  budget  is  very  important  in 
the  fight  against  inflation. 

It  will  have  a  favorable  psychological 
impact  if  Uncle  Sam  demonstrates  re- 
straint in  spending  and  borrowing.  Econ- 
omists pretty  well  agree  that  beyond  the 
mechanics  of  our  monetary  and  economic 
system,  inflationary  expectations  are  one 
or  the  main  generators  of  the  borrow  and 
Duy  attitude  so  prevalent  today.  Govern- 

nnn  V  ?<"l'^  ^^*  ^"  example  for  the  Na- 
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gress, we  will  emphasize  budget  balanc- 


ing every  year,  not  just  now  and  then,  as 
a  matter  of  wise  fiscal  policy. 

Beyond  attaining  balance,  the  way  in- 
come and  outlay  are  brought  into  line 
also  is  important  in  the  light  of  our  cur- 
rent economy.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
present  aim  of  increasing  taxes  to  sup- 
port further  spending  is  the  correct  way 
to  balance  the  budget.  We  believe  that 
the  taxpayers  should  have  more  discre- 
tionary control  over  more  of  their  earn- 
ings, and  that  incentives  for  savings  and 
investment  to  increase  productivity  are 
needed,  so  we  can  produce  our  way  out 
of  infiation.  This  budget  would  achieve 
balance  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers. 
Government  should  again  set  an  exam- 
ple. It  should  tighten  its  belt.  My  party 
would  work  toward  a  smaller,  less  re- 
strictive Government,  that  would  pre- 
clude the  need  for  continuous  massive 
increases  in  Federal  spending. 

One  of  the  added  advantages  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  that  it  would  begin  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  money 
market.  At  a  time  when  our  economic 
community  is  being  pinched  by  a  credit 
crunch,  large-scale  Federal  borrowings 
such  as  we  have  in  this  year  are  detri- 
mental to  economic  recovery. 

The  major  failure  of  the  budget  sys- 
tem is  that  it  does  nothing  about  con- 
trolling off-budget  items.  We  know  that 
these  expenditures  exist.  We  know  that 
some  $16  billion  in  deficits  will  be  run  up 
by  off-budget  spending.  It  is  a  form  of 
deception  to  pretend  that  these  expendi- 
tures do  not  really  count,  and  that  we 
are  really  balancing  the  budget  when  we 
really  are  not.  The  so-called  off-budget 
items  are  really  part  of  the  fiscal  problem 
and  that  should  be  dealt  with. 

We  cannot  really  claim  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  until  we  fully  consider  off- 
budget  expenditures,  until  we  match  to- 
tal revenues  with  total  spending. 

These  off-budget  items  tend  to  become 
a  hiding  place  for  Federal  spending.  In 
1973  they  totaled  only  $60  million,  but 
they  have  increased  nearly  300  times  over 
just  the  past  7  years.  The  projected  $43 
billion  deficit  for  this  year  is  not  a  true 
figure.  Off-budget  borrowing  will  be 
added,  and  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  barging  into  the  money  market  to 
take  a  much  larger  share  of  available 
credit  than  it  should,  when  we  need  huge 
capital  expenditures  by  business,  to 
upgrade  its  facilities  and  increase 
productivity. 

I  pointed  out  this  discrepancy  last  year 
when  we  were  considering  budget  resolu- 
tions. This  year,  when  a  projected  bal- 
anced budget  is  being  considered,  mis- 
leading the  public  by  ignoring  $16  billion 
in  Federal  expenditures  reduces  the  so- 
called  balanced  budget  to  a  fiscal 
falsehood. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done.  This 
resolution  does  not  address  the  real  fiscal 
problems  of  this  Government.  It  does  not 
establish  a  trend  of  reining  in  Govern- 
ment to  provide  more  wherewithal  for 
private  investment.  It  does  not  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  series  of  balanced 
budgets  that  we  will  need  to  keep  infla- 
tion at  bay  in  the  future. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  balanced 
budget  concept  is  here  to  stay.  It  is  man- 


dated for  one  thing  by  the  staggering  in- 
terest payments  to  support  $850  billion 
in  past  deficit  spending.  Interest  now  to- 
tals more  than  half  as  much  as  our  entire 
defense  budget. 

It  has  been  traumatic  for  some  to  con- 
template this  sudden  plunge  into  fiscal 
responsibility.  To  facilitate  further 
progress  toward  accepting  budget  bal- 
ance as  a  congressional  policy,  I  urge 
that  the  House  reconstitute  a  special  se- 
lect committee,  assigned  to  study  fully 
the  entire  Federal  fiscal  process,  with 
emphasis  on  phasing  out  off-budget 
items. 

Down  through  history,  republics  such 
as  ours  have  fallen  victim  to  unfett«red 
infiation.  We  can  help  our  Nation  ward 
off  that  peril  by  setting  our  Federal  fiscal 
house  in  order  and  keeping  it  that  way. 
We  have  a  beginning,  but  a  long  way  to 
go  to  establish  sound  management  of  our 
fiscal  program.  The  next  step  is  to  move 
toward  a  truly  balanced  budget,  reflect- 
ing total  Federal  spending,  including 
what  now  are  called  off-budget  outlays. 
n  1410 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  'Mr.  Rhodes i  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.* 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  impressed  with  the  gentleman's  sug- 
gestion that  we  have  a  select  committee 
to  consider  the  impact  of  off-budget 
items.  The  gentleman  and  I  have  worked 
together  on  this  part  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess, and  we  have  learned  that  there  is 
now  some  S500  billion  in  off -budget  items 
which  are  under  the  category  of  Federal 
credit  assistance  programs. 

Almost  all  of  our  committees  and  those 
who  have  looked  at  the  problem  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
really  ascertain  the  impact  that  this  has 
on  our  economic  situation  in  the  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  iMr.  Rhodes'  has 
again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Bethune,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  al- 
lowed    to     proceed     for     1     additiontd 

minute. » 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  wondering  about  this  lately: 
How  is  it  that  we  can  spend  all  this  time 
here  in  this  Chamber  speaking  about  the 
impact  of  fiscal  policy  when  we  do  not 
even  know  the  nature  and  extent  of  cred- 
it assistance  programs  and  what  that 
might  be  doing  to  our  economic  situa- 
tion in  the  country? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune) 
is  absolutely  correct. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  floor  before. 

when  we  set  up  the  congressional  budget 
system,  we  had  more  in  mind  the  im- 
pact in  macroeconomics  that  Federal  ex- 
penditures would  have  on  the  total  econ- 
omy of  the  country.  We  have  not  gone 
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that  route.  We  have  gone  too  much,  I    rates  of  interest  than  we  now  have.  These     Federal    financial    bank    borrowing    Of 

think,  to  a  line  Item  system.  high  rates  result  largely  from  the  spend-     cour.se.  therp  nrp  in  the  n^,^fir,,,„v,t' n- 
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you  tell  me  any  constituent  in  your  dis-     rect  in  understanding  that  the  pending 
trict  who  wants  increased  taxes?  The     substitute  eliminates  all  money  for  fiscal 
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that  route.  We  have  gone  too  much.  I 
think,  to  a  line  item  system. 

I  think  we  need  to  rise  up  above  the 
little  hills  and  valleys  that  we  see  day 
by  day  and  look  at  the  whole  picture,  and 
if  we  do.  we  are  going  to  do  things  a 
lot  differently  than  we  do  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rhodes)  has 
again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Conable.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  i  Mr.  Bethune  i  .  for  hav- 
ing emphasi7,ed  this  point  in  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader's  presenta- 
tion. 

It  is  important  that  we  look  at  the 
definitional  problems  that  we  have  in 
our  budget.  It  is  obvious  that  although  we 
are  moving  toward  a  technically  balanced 
budget,  a  world  of  sin  is  hidden  behind 
that  word,  technically."  The  off-budget 
items  have  an  economic  impact  that  is 
beyond  our  understanding. 

We  do  need  to  review  this.  We  need  to 
reform  our  budgetary  definitions  in  ways 
so  that  a  technically  balanced  budget 
will  become  a  truly  balanced  budget  and 
so  that  we  will  not  have  the  implication 
of  misrepresentation  in  the  things  we 
tell  the  American  people  about  our 
budget  process. 

I  happen  to  believe  this  process  is  im- 
portant. It  is  important  also  that  it  has 
credibility,  because  an  important  process 
like  this  can  have  it.s  importance  and 
credibihty  seriously  damaged  by  implicit 
misrepresentation  to  the  American  peo- 
ple about  the  full  economic  impact  of 
what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  i  Mr.  Con- 
able  )  for  his  contribution  and  also  for 
the  great  work  he  has  done  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
as  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  trving 
to  get  this  Government  to  make  some 
fiscal  sense. 

Mr.  REGDLA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wa.s 
interested  in  the  gentleman's  comment 
about  the  Government  moving  into  the 
credit  markets. 

In  the  gentleman's  judgment,  have  the 
high  interest  rates  of  today  been  in  part 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Treasury  has 
had  to  go  out  and  compete  for  that 
money  to  fund  the  deficits  of  1980? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  about  it.  I  think  even  worse 
than  the  Treasury  having  to  compete  is 
the  fact  that  private  enterprise  has  to 
compete  with  the  Treasury. 

We  are  talking  about  producing  our 
way  out  of  a  recession.  That  will  not  be 
possible  until  the  private  sector  has  ac- 
cess to  a  money  market  at  much  lower 


rates  of  interest  than  we  now  have.  These 
high  rates  result  largely  from  the  spend- 
ing policies  of  our  Government. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  <Mr.  Rhodes)  has 
again  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Regula.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rhodes  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  judgment,  is  a  balanced 
budget  one  of  the  cornerstones  necessary 
to  get  a  reduction  not  only  in  inflation 
but  in  interest  rates? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Absolutely.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port and  I  think  most  of  the  Members 
here  support  the  gentleman's  concept  of 
including  off-budget  items  within  the 
budget,  but  that  is  only  going  part  way, 
from  my  imderstanding  of  the  total 
process  and  the  problems  we  have. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  or  not  he  supports  bringing  in 
"tax  expenditures "  also  to  the  total 
budgetary  process,  because  that.  too.  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  the  economy  and  how 
this  country  is  run  and  how  we  actually 
spend  money  up  here. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  that  I  have  never  accepted  the 
concept  of  tax  expenditures,  because  to 
me  that  presupposes  that  everything  be- 
longed to  the  Government  to  begin  with. 
and  that  if  we  do  not  tax  somebody,  we 
are  giving  him  back  something  he  did 
not  own  but  that  the  Government  owned. 

I  will  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  revenue  effect  on  what  we  do  is  im- 
portant, and  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  computing  the  total  re- 
sources which  are  available  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  But  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  concept  that  everything  belongs 
to  the  Government,  and  that  if  we  give 
somebody  something  back,  we  give  them 
something  that  was  not  theirs  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  So  the  gentleman  does 
not  support  the  idea  of  bringing  tax  ex- 
penditures within  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
stand  on  my  previous  statement. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr  Chairman,  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  will  tell  us  what  is 
the  amount  of  the  off-budget  items  to 
which  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Conable ».  has  referred. 

Mr.  RHODES.  It  is  $16  billion  this 
next  year,  and,  of  course,  that  continues 
to  go  up. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  is  $16  billion  in 


Federal  financial  bank  borrowing.  Of 
course,  there  are  in  the  contingent  lia- 
bilities all  the  Government  guarantees, 
many  of  which  come  from  off-bud.yet  as 
well  as  on-budget  items,  as  those  con- 
tingencies occur.  So  they  have  an  im- 
pact on  the  allocation  of  credit. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  name  of  the  game 
is  infiation.  If  this  Nation  was  not  so 
vitally  concerned  with  inflation  and  what 
it  has  done  to  the  pocketbook  of  the  aver- 
age American,  we  would  not  be  in  here 
wringing  our  hands  about  balancing  the 
budget. 

Many  of  us  have  talked  about  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
this  is  really  the  flrst  time.  I  think,  that 
both  sides  of  the  aisles  are  serious  about 
achieving  that  ob.iective. 

This  Nation  has  been  generous  over 
the  years  providing  literally  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  help  the  less  fortu- 
nates  in  this  and  other  nations,  yet  we 
hear,  year  in  and  year  out.  the  same 
Members  standing  up.  wringing  their 
hands,  and  talking  about  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 
They  express  their  humanitarianism  for 
home  consumption  by  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  poor,  the  downtrodden,  the  op- 
pressed, the  underprivileged,  the  handi- 
capped, the  young,  the  black,  the  old.  and 
all  across  the  board.  Those  people.  I  say 
to  the  Members,  are  just  as  badly  hurt, 
if  not  more  so.  by  insidious  inflation  than 
other  segments  of  our  society. 

So  when  they  say  that  we  are  trying  to 
balance  the  budget  on  their  backs,  we  are 
actually  helping  those  people  by  reducing 
inflation  so  they  can  come  into  the  mar- 
ketplace and  not  be  ripped  off  by  high 
prices  and  cheap  dollars. 

As  we  end  this  fiscal  year  on  October  1. 
the  national  debt,  the  pubhc  debt,  that 
monster  created  by  the  big  spending 
Congress,  will  be  right  at  $900  billion.  I 
think,  more  accurately,  it  will  be  $896.4 
billion. 

How  did  we  get  to  that  place  in  his- 
tory? Well,  it  is  very  simple.  I  do  not 
want  to  say  it  is  just  because  one  party 
controlled  the  Congress  for  26  years,  but 
that  is  the  fact.  They  have  not  been  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  vote  for  every 
high-sounding  spending  program  that 
appeals  to  the  voters,  looking  at  the  bal- 
lot box  and  going  home  and  telling  them 
about  all  they  have  done  for  them.  But 
then,  when  it  comes  to  time  to  pay  for 
our  excess,  why,  they  know  their  con- 
stituents would  frown  on  increased  taxes, 
so  they  authorize  and  appropriate  money 
we  do  not  have,  go  to  the  marketplace 
and  borrow  it.  pay  high  rates  of  interest, 
charge  it  to  future  generations,  all  of 
which  creates  further  inflation.  Not  a 
very  pretty  picture. 

D  1420 

This  thing  boils  down,  finally,  to  only 
two  objectives,  or  the  single  objective 
with  two  routes,  and  it  is  probably  over- 
simplified, but  I  think  the  American  peo- 
ple understand  it.  The  recommendation 
of  the  Budget  Committee  that  is  before 
this  House  is  a  balanced  budget.  How 
is  it  achieved?  By  increased  taxes.  Can 
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you  tell  me  any  constituent  in  your  dis- 
trict who  wants  increased  taxes?  The 
other  alternative  is  the  Latta  substi- 
tute, which  I  support,  that  is,  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget.  How?  By  reducing 
Government  spending. 

That  is  the  choice  we  have  here  today. 
This  is  the  choice  I  am  going  to  make: 
I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. But.  unlike  some  of  our  other  col- 
leagues who.  in  all  sincerity,  have  said 
that  they  will  go  with  it  either  way  be- 
cause it  carries  the  words  'balanced 
budget,"  I  will  not  support  the  Giaimo 
bill,  the  committee  bill,  of  balancing  the 
budget  with  increased  taxes.  I  do  not 
think  the  public  wants  it. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding,  and  I  certainly 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  said.  I  will  vote  identically  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  stated  that 
he  will,  and  I  will  not  support  the  new 
Democratic  tax-raising  way  to  balance 
the  budget. 

What  is  happening — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  has  read,  as  I  have,  in  many 
journals  that  have  been  publicized — the 
gross  national  product  of  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  our  economy,  the  new  budget  goes 
up  by  2  percentage  points,  from  20 '2  per- 
cent to  nearly  22.4  percent,  consuming 
what  is  being  produced  in  this  country 
for  the  Federal  budget. 

So  what  it  amounts  to  is  that  we  still 
have  more  people  getting  on  the  wagon 
and  less  people  producing,  and  in  order 
to  get  out  of  the  mess  we  are  in,  we  have 
to  increase  productivity.  That  will  not 
be  done  by  raising  taxes  but  by  lowering 
taxes.  All  they  are  doing  is  putting  more 
of  the  same  old  medicine  that  is  making 
the  horse  sick.  Right  now  they  are  just 
going  to  give  us  a  little  more  tax-and- 
spend-and-elect,  and  we  have  reached 
the  point  where  we  are  beating  the 
golden  goose  of  the  market  system  over 
the  head  in  this  country. 

We  must  do  it  now. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho.  He  being  from  that  great 
State,  will  recognize  what  the  old  farmer 
said:  "If  everybody  climbs  in  the  wagon, 
who  is  going  to  pull  it?"  That  is  one  of 
the  problems. 

Let  me  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  by 
saying  that  I  recently  took  a  poll  of  con- 
stituents in  my  district  on  what  they  per- 
ceive as  the  real,  genuine  cause  of  in- 
flation. Is  it,  as  the  President  said, 
OPEC?  Is  it  the  President  himself?  What 
is  it?  Fifty-three  percent  responding 
said,  "The  Congress."  They  are  catching 
on.  They  know  where  the  cause  is.  It  is 
on  us.  Let  us  be  honest  with  the  tax- 
payers, give  them  a  balanced  budget  by 
reducing  spending — not  by  increasing 
taxes. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  pending  substitute,  and  I  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  if  I  am  cor- 


rect in  understanding  that  the  pending 
substitute  eliminates  all  money  for  fiscal 
year  1980  for  refugees. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  believe  it  does,  because  the  money 
for  refugees  was  included  in  the  Giaimo 
amendment  which  we  passed  last  week. 
In  addition  to  which,  there  was  some 
basic  refugee  money  in  the  original 
budget  revision  that  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  tnank  the  chairman. 
That  was  my  understanding.  I  wanted 
to  get  that  confirmation  on  the  record. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  the  pending  substitute,  and 
I  would  urge  that  it  be  defeated  and  that 
we  support  the  committee  bill  now,  as 
amended  by  the  Giaimo  amendment. 

Let  me  ask  the  chairman  another 
question:  Both  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Post  OfHce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  have  ordered  reported 
the  Foreign  Service  Reform  Act  of  1980. 
Both  versions  contain  an  entitlement 
provision  effective  in  fiscal  year  1981 
which  would  bring  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel  salaries  in  line  with  the  rest 
of  the  Government  personnel.  The  cost 
of  this  provision  in  fiscal  year  1981  is 
estimated  at  $34  million.  Is  it  correct  to 
assume  that  the  international  affairs 
targets  in  account  No.  150  are  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  this  entitle- 
ment? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield,  the  answer  is  "Yes";  I  believe  the 
targets  could  accommodate  this  entitle- 
ment and  thereby  permit  the  Foreign 
Service  Reform  Act  to  go  forward  this 
year.  But  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  committee  recommendations  did  not 
specifically  include  the  increased  cost  of 
$34  milhon.  so  those  costs  would  have  to 
bf:  absorbed  within  the  State  Department 
totals.  But  I  think  that  there  would  be 
enough  money  in  there  so  that  it  could 
be  done.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  in 
function  150  there  is  over  $24  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $9.6  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  his  response. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Latta  amendment,  and  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  support  it.  I  ask  my  colleagues 
also  to  put  aside  the  natural  partisan- 
ship that  comes  at  a  time  like  this,  as 
we  advance  different  proposals,  each  with 
a  different  label  on  it.  because  I  think  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  country  that  we 
try  to  find  an  accommodation  that  will 
permit  a  balancing  of  the  budget. 

I  quite  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
the  fact  of  the  balanced  budget  may  not 
be  as  important  as  the  content,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  am  supporting  the  Latta 
proposal  which,  as  I  see  it,  permits  a 
much  more  substantial  tax  reduction 
over  the  expected  revenue  figures  in  the 
President's  budget,  and  which  I  think 
for  that  reason  would  be  good  for  our 
country  already  strangled  by  taxation. 

There  is  a  substantial  aura  of  make- 


believe,  however,  about  our  prognostica- 
tions for  the  economy  for  the  coming 
year.  We  talk  about  a  balanced  budget. 
It  IS  only  balanced  based  on  the  assump- 
tions that  both  sides  are  making  in  this 
debate.  In  fact,  we  can  see  around  us 
a  sharply  contrasting  economy  and  a 
substantial  potential  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment revenue,  which  may  very  weU 
put  the  budget  back  into  very  serious 
imbalance  as  we  pursue  pohcies  which 
tend  to  shrink  the  economy. 

But  let  us  just  start  with  the  assump- 
tions that  everyone  seems  to  be  making 
here.  If  you  look  at  these  figures,  you 
will  see  that  we  really  are  not  far  apart 
in  terms  of  the  total  tax  revenues  to  be 
expected,  based  on  those  assumptions  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

For  instance,  the  Latta  amendment 
substitute  would  bring  in  revenue  after 
the  tax  cuts  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio  of  around 
$600  billion.  That  is  $71  billion  more  tax 
revenue  than  was  raised  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  The  Giaimo  proposal  would  bring 
in  $613.8  bUhon,  $85  billion  above  the 
revenue  to  be  expected  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  of  that  $85  billion,  $79  billion 
represents  new  and  higher  taxes  or  the 
result  of  bracket  creep. 

The  Carter  budget  expects  $100  bil- 
lion of  additional  revenue. 

All  three  of  them,  then,  involve  sub- 
stantial additional  tax  revenue.  I  think 
we  have  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  a 
little  bit  pregnant  even  with  the  Latta 
amendment,  that  even  there  the  budget 
is  balanced  by  a  substantial  increase  in 
tax  revenues,  although  the  gentleman 
does  tr>'  to  cut  back  on  those  revenues 
to  some  degree  in  order  to  reduce  the 
bleeding  of  the  American  taxpayer,  to 
go  back  to  an  unfortunate  simile  from 
earlier  in  the  debate. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  majority  side:  I  urge  you  not  to  re- 
spond with  partisanship  to  the  Latta 
proposal  because  it  happens  to  be  a  Re- 
publican substitute.  Surely  there  are 
many  people  on  your  side,  if  party  con- 
siderations are  set  aside,  who  would  pre- 
fer to  be  raising  tax  revenues  by  only  $71 
billion  and  not  by  $85  billion,  as  the 
Giaimo  proposal  countenances.  It  seems 
to  me.  therefore,  that  many  of  your  peo- 
ple would  like  to  be  able  to  support  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  I  hope  we  will 
have  some  bipartisanship  on  it  rather 
than  further  evidence  of  the  natural 
competitiveness  of  this  body. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking 
about  bipartisanship.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
more  important  area  in  which  to  display 
bipartisanship  than  this  area  And  as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  knows,  the  budget 
resolution  of  the  majority  could  not  have 
gotten  out  of  the  committee  without  the 
help  of  the  minority. 

Mr.  CONABLE  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  says,  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  majority  hopes  for  substan- 
tial Republican  support  for  the  Giaimo 
amendment  in  the  event  the  Latta  pro- 
posal does  not  carry. 
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If  they  are  hoping  for  substantial  sup- 
port from  the  Republicans,  they  are  ask- 
ing us  for  bipartisanship  nt  that  point, 
even  though  they  may  be  withholding  it 
from  us  relative  to  the  Latta  amendment 

What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce 
for  the  gander.  What  is  sauce  for  the  Re- 
publicans is  sauce  for  the  Democrats.  We 
should  approach  both  these  proposals  not 
from  the  competitiveness  of  a  partisan 
position,  but  from  the  hope  that  we  can 
somehow  get  together  in  a  broad  coali- 
tion of  support  for  a  balanced  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Cona- 
BLE)  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Conable 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  personally  hope  the 
Latta  amendment  will  carry  I  do  not 
know  how  I  will  vote  on  the  Giaimo 
amendment  if  Latta  does  not  carry,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  close  the  door  to  the 
possibility  that  we  work  out  some  sort  of 
coalition  concerned  to  balance  the 
budget. 

It  would  be  unfortunate  were  all  the 
Members  on  my  side  to  take  the  attitude 
under  no  circumstances  are  we  going  to 
vote  for  the  Giaimo  amendment  simply 
because  $14  billion  more  of  tax  revenue 
is  raised  under  that  than  's  raised  under 
the  Latta  amendment. 

Were  we  to  take  that  position  and 
force  the  budget  into  defeat  and  have  to 
go  back  to  the  committee  the  effect  would 
probably  be  to  have  a  budf^et  ultimately 
that  would  involve  considerably  more 
spending  and  considerably  more  taxing, 
even  more  than  the  Giaimo  proposal.  We 
have  got  to  get  together  and  try  to  avoid 
that. 

My  strong  hope  though  at  this  point 
is  that  the  Latta  amendment  will  not  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  solely  because  it  is 
a  Republican  proposal.  It  has  been  care- 
fully thought  through.  It  is  a  point  of 
view  that  many  people  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  can  support,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  it  will  have  the  open- 
minded  consideration  of  people  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  rather  than  the  auto- 
matic response  of  partisanship,  which  I 
am  sure  nobody  will  not  want  Republi- 
cans to  have  at  any  point  later  in  the 
deliberations  here. 

I  urge  support  of  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. Its  balance,  at  a  lower  tax  level, 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country.  I 
happen  to  think  it  is  economically  sound, 
that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  poor 
people,  those  who,  through  jobs  and 
work  and  upward  movement,  are  look- 
ing for  a  share  in  the  promise  of 
America. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr  Conable > 
has  made  some  remarks  with  respect  to 
the  need  for  bipartisanship  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  budget  policy.  I  happen  to 
agree  with  that  basic  concept.  I  want  to 
acknowledge  and  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Members  of  the  minority  party 
on  the  Budget  Committee  for  their  hav- 
ing supported  this  resolution  as  it  was 
finally  reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. That  was  an  example  of  bipartisan- 


ship in  the  reporting  of  a  balanced 
budget.  It  deserves  to  be  acknowledged. 

The  reason  I  would  oppose  the  Latta 
amendment  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  partisanship,  although  I  have  heard 
stories  to  the  effect  that  some  leaders  on 
the  Republican  side  might  be  making  a 
party  issue  out  of  the  Latta  amendment. 
Let  us  set  that  aside.  If  we  are  going  to 
be  nonpartisan,  let  us  talk  simply  in 
terms  of  how  we  balance  the  budget. 

It  seems  to  me  important  not  only  that 
we  balance  the  budget  in  a  dollar  sense 
so  that  income  and  outgo  are  equal,  but 
important  as  well  to  balance  the  budget 
in  the  scale  of  human  values.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  relative  priorities  of  Gov- 
ernment be  given  their  relative  and  equal 
recognition.  It  is  precisely  because  I  think 
that  the  Latta  amendment  would  un- 
balance the  rightful  priorities  of  Govern- 
ment and  leave  gaping  needs  unfilled  that 
I  oppose  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  defense,  for 
example.  Yet,  the  committee  bill  contains 
the  Giaimo  amendment,  which  makes 
allowances  in  fiscal  1980  for  necessary 
additional  expenditures  for  defense  re- 
quested by  the  President — to  compensate 
for  higher  fuel  costs,  for  example,  and  to 
pay  the  military  on  a  scale  of  compara- 
bility. The  committee  bill  contains  $134.2 
billion  for  fiscal  1980,  as  against  the  fig- 
ure of  $129.9  billion,  which  is  represented 
in  the  Latta  substitute. 

In  other  words,  there  is  more  money 
for  defense  in  fiscal  1980  by  some  $4.3 
billion  in  the  committee  bill  as  it  pres- 
ently stands  than  would  be  contained  in 
the  Latta  substitute. 

Now  let  me  acknowledge  of  course,  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta* 
proposes  to  add  $4 '2  billion  more  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  1981.  He  proposes  also  to 
accommodate  a  $32  billion  tax  reduction 
in  1981.  Everybody,  of  course,  would  like 
to  see  a  tax  reduction.  But  the  question 
is  whether  our  budgetary  situation  and 
the  demands  of  our  economy  at  this  mo- 
ment can  accommodate  a  $32  billion  tax 
reduction  and  still  produce  a  balanced 
budget.  I  seriously  doubt  it. 

The  more  closely  we  examine  the  re- 
straint exhibited  by  the  House  thus  far, 
the  more  we  must  conclude  that  the 
membership  has  done  well  in  balancing 
competing  claims.  We  have  demonstrated 
a  responsible  regard  for  fiscal  solvency. 
We  have  rejected  amendments  which 
would  have  increeised  spending  enor- 
mously for  the  cities.  We  have  re.jected 
other  amendments  which  would  have  in- 
creased taxes  substantially. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
maintain  this  balance,  we  must  defeat 
the  Latta  amendment.  That  amendment, 
in  my  opinion,  would  abandon  our  budg- 
etary balance  of  human  needs.  Not  con- 
tent with  the  very  substantial  reductions 
already  made,  it  would  slash  budget  au- 
thority for  vitally  necessary  domestic 
programs  by  an  additional  $26  billion. 

The  Latta  amendment,  if  adopted, 
would  reduce  our  Nation's  energy  initia- 
tive in  the  coming  year  by  almost  $1  bil- 
lion. 

The  LAtta  amendment  would  cut  some 
$3  7  billion  out  of  education,  training. 
and  employment  programs.  Should  we 
do  this  at  the  very  time  when  joblessness 


seems  to  be  rising  and  when  job  skills 
training  is  more  necessary  than  ever?  I 
tbink  it  would  be  penny-wise  and  pound- 
foolish  to  cut  $3.7  billion  out  of  education 
and  training. 

But  the  biggest  reduction  of  all  those 
proposed  by  the  Latta  amendment  would 
whack  some  $6  billion  out  of  the  income 
security  programs.  Those  programs,  of 
course,  included  food  stamps  and  social 
security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Wright)  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Considering  the  reduc- 
tions that  already  have  been  made  in  eli- 
gibility for  food  stamps,  I  find  it  impos- 
sible to  conceive  that  you  could  reduce 
that  budget  category  by  $6  billion  more 
without  ending  food  stamp  benefits  for 
some  21  million  Americans  and  cutting 
social  security  benefits  for  America's 
senior  citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  would 
be  a  very  cruel  thing  to  do. 

Without  the  Latta  amendment,  we 
have  a  balanced  budget.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsible program.  The  budget  resolu- 
tion in  its  present  form  provides  a  $2  bil- 
lion surplus.  It  provides  a  $10''2  billion 
cushion  for  a  tax  cut  or  as  a  hedge 
against  budgetary  contingencies.  Surely 
this  gives  all  the  assurance  we  could  rea- 
sonably expect  that  we  definitely  will 
have  a  balanced  budget. 
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The  committee  bill  provides  a  $18.3 
billion  increase  for  fiscal  1981  in  defense. 
That  happens  to  be  the  biggest  single  in- 
crease that  has  been  approved  in  any 
year  since  World  War  II. 

For  all  of  those  reasons  I  think  we  will 
decide  and  should  decide,  irrespective  of 
party,  that  the  greater  balance  lies  in  the 
committee  legislation  and  that  we  ought 
to  reject  all  of  these  additional  amend- 
ments. If  we  do  so  we  shall  present  to  the 
world  the  clear  demonstration  that  we 
do  have  the  self  discipline  to  balance  the 
budget  and  thus  to  keep  interest  rates 
moving  down  as  they  have  begun  to  move 
down. 

Interest  rates,  since  we  began  this 
budget  exercise,  have  moved  down  by  5 
points  in  3-months  Treasury  bills.  They 
have  moved  down  by  1.5  points  in  mort- 
gage rates.  If  that  is  a  recognition  of  the 
fiscal  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
get  the  Government  out  of  the  borrowing 
market,  then  I  think  it  is  a  salutarj- 
thing  for  the  economy  as  a  whole.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  reduction  in  the  interest 
rates  will  do  far  more  to  stimulate  in- 
dividual activity  in  the  private  economy 
than  any  amount  of  tax  cut  that  might 
conceivably  be  included  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  1 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  am  .sure  the  distinguished 
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majority  leader  would  not  want  to  mis- 
lead the  House  when  he  talks  about  slash- 
ing here  and  slashing  there.  Would  he 
not  acknowledge  that  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute does  not  do  any  slashing:  rather 
it  simply  restrains  the  increase?  When 
the  gentleman  talks  about  slashing,  I  pre- 
sume he  is  talking  about  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute when  compared  with  the  Demo- 
cratic proposal,  not  when  compared  with 
the  actual  expenditures,  because  the 
Latta  substitute  increases  spending  by 
$50  billion  a  year:  is  that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course  I  was  com- 
paring the  Latta  substitute  with  the 
committee  bill  because  it  is  the  commit- 
tee bill  which  the  Latta  substitute  seeks 
to  amend.  That  is  the  choice  before  us.  I 
have  not  carefully  comcared  the  Latta 
substitute  with  last  year's  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  accept  the  analy- 
sis of  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that 
there  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Latta 
substitute  totals  an  increase  in  spending 
over  the  last  year's  figures.  However, 
what  we  are  comparing  here  is  the  Latta 
amendment  as  against  the  committee 
bill.  That  is  the  comparison  from  which 
we  must  make  a  choice  today.  What  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  I  do  not  believe,  given 
the  reductions  which  already  have  been 
made — painstaking,  careful  and  selective 
mdividual  spending  reductions  in  these 
particular  programs — that  we  can  find  an 
additional  $6  billion,  for  example,  to  cut 
from  income  security.  Certainly  we  can- 
not do  it  without  cutting  deeply  into  the 
benefits  to  which  social  security  recip- 
ient.-,, who  have  given  most  of  their  lives 
to  working  and  are  now  expecting  their 
rights  under  the  social  security  program, 
are  legally  entitled  and  of  which  they  are 
justly  deserving. 

Most  of  the  income  security  package 
consists  of  entitlement  programs,  not  dis- 
cretionary programs  that  Congress  may 
at  its  whim  increase  or  reduce.  We  have 
said  in  law,  for  example,  that  social  secu- 
rity beneficiaries  are  entitled  to  be  made 
whole.  In  other  words,  we  have  provided 
m  law  that  they  are  entitled  to  see  their 
benefits  increase  on  the  scale  at  which 
inflation  increases  so  that  they  are  not 
made  to  suffer  doubly  from  the  rising 
cost  of  living. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  figures  repre- 
sented in  the  Latta  amendment  would 
permit  us  to  keep  faith  with  the  social 
security  recipients  of  this  country.  I  know 
they  would  not  permit  us  to  keep  faith 
with  the  social  security  recipients  and, 
at  the  same  time,  make  food  stamps  and 
other  benefits  available  to  the  hungriest, 
the  poorest,  and  the  neediest  people  of 
our  society. 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  it  is 
not  m  moral  or  ethical  balance  for  us 
to  seek  the  solution  to  inflation  upon  the 
backs  of  the  poorest,  the  oldest  and  the 
most  vulnerable  people  in  our  society 
wno  are  already  inflation's  worst  victims. 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
comment  on  a  couple  of  things  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised.  Let  me  start  with  the 
last  point  about  social  security. 

I  do  not  think  my  friend  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  is  trying  to  mislead  the 
House  into  stating  that  we  are  proposing 
a  cut  in  social  security,  because  we  are 
not.  The  gentleman  knows  that.  What 
we  are  proposing  in  this  function  is  that 
they  can  reduce  it  by  x  numbers  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  We  are  not  saying  how 
they  should  do  it. 

The  Inspector  General,  as  the  gentle- 
man might  recall,  a  year  or  so  ago 
showed  us  some  light.  He  said  there  is 
about  $7  billion  worth  of  waste  down  in 
the  HEW  alone.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  see  that  reduced,  as  I 
would.  So  there  is  a  good  place  to  start. 

Let  me  just  say  something  about  food 
stamps,  where  the  gentleman  talked 
about  food  stamps,  where  the  gentle- 
man talked  about  the  same  thing.  We 
are  not  asking  that  they  reduce  food 
stamps,  but  what  we  do  suggest  is  they 
might  take  a  look  at  the  overlap  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  gentleman 
knows  about  that.  In  these  programs  the 
gentleman  alludes  to  we  are  just  saying 
there  are  areas  down  in  those  depart- 
ments of  income  security  that  could 
tighten  up  and  save  a  little  money. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I  would 
certainly  recognize  that  he  seems  to  be- 
lieve we  could  reduce  expenditures  in 
that  one  category  by  swne  $6  billion  sim- 
plv  through  tighter  administration.  I 
think  that  is  an  elusive  hope.  I  think  it 
is  an  illusion,  given  the  fact  that  we 
alreadv  have  made  reductions  in  admin- 
istration expenditures.  We  already  have 
reduced  travel  allowances.  Already  we 
have  cut  the  use  of  visual  aids  and  the 
employment  of  consultants,  and  various 
other  administrative  expenses  quite  con- 
siderably in  the  budget  that  is  before  us. 
We  alreadv  have  required  a  reduction  by 
attrition  in  the  number  of  agency  em- 
ployees. I  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  that 
we  could  reduce  that  one  category  by  an 
additional  $6  billion  without  cutting  into 
the  food  stamps  for  the  most  needy  of 
our  citizens  and  into  the  social  security 
benefits. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman no  one  would  want  to  reduce 
food  stamps  for  the  most  needv  in  our 
midst,  and  nobody  proposes  we  do  that. 

Let  me  just  comment  further  since  the 
gentleman  started  with  national  defense, 
which  is  probably  a  good  place  to  start 
in  comparing  some  figures.  I  noticed  the 
gentleman  did  not  mention  the  other 
body;  the  other  body's  budget  figure  is 
quite  a  bit  higher  than  the  Latta  Re- 
publican substitute.  The  other  body  re- 
ports out  $155.7  billion.  Ours  is  $152.4 
billion.  The  gentleman  in  the  well  knows, 
as  I  know,  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
that  the  figure  of  $147.9  billion  in  this 
budget  resolution  of  the  majority  is  not 
going  to  hold. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 


lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  President  Carter  asked  for  $1505 
bilhon,  so  we  are  not  out  of  line  I  would 
say  when  we  come  back  from  conference 
I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the  con- 
ference f:gure  will  be  closer  to  the  Re- 
publican figure  than  the  figure  reported 
out  by  the  gentleman's  committee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
allow,  I  am  not  sure  I  would  quarrel  with 
that  prognostication.  Let  us  be  frank.  I 
think  it  quite  Ukely  that  what  finally 
comes  from  the  conference  committee 
will  have  a  higher  figure  for  defense  than 
the  figure  contained  in  the  resolution, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  this  resolution 
contains  $18  billion  more  than  the  Sep- 
tember resolution  of  last  year  contained. 
That  is  a  very  substantial  mcrease.  I 
think  It  quite  likely  that  the  result  of 
the  conference  committee  will  be  a  higher 
figure  for  defense.  I  think  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  House 
were  to  go  into  the  conference  commit- 
tee already  having  mandated  Draconian 
cuts  in  the  programs  for  training  and 
for  jobs,  for  education  and  social  security 
beneficiaries,  and  find  ourselves  without 
any  trading  room  at  all. 
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Certainly  we  would  be  extremely  un- 
wise to  get  ourselves  locked  in  with  no 
latitude  whatever  to  provide  the  stimulus 
which  the  economy,  quite  conceivably. 
might  need.  Too  long  did  the  Federal 
Reserve  hold  onto  high  interest  rates. 
They  have  begun  to  cause  a  very  rapid 
slide  in  the  economy.  I  am  ver>'  pleased 
to  discover  that  now.  belatedly,  the  in- 
terest rates  are  beginning  to  come  back 
down.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  two  most 
.salutary  examples  that  we  can  show  to 
the  American  consuming  and  investing 
public  would  be  a  balanced  budget  and 
a  reduction  in  interest  rates  to  a  reason- 
able and  normal  level.  I  believe  those 
two  things  can  stimulate  a  revival  in  the 
American  economy,  and  it  will  be  pri- 
marily sparked  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
for  yielding  He  is  making  his  point  well, 
but  I  think  the  problem  with  his  premise 
is  in  my  district,  where  we  produce  the 
timber  to  build  the  houses  in  the  gentle- 
man's district,  all  of  the  sawmills  are 
now  shut  down,  so  it  is  the  private  sec- 
tor that  is  paying  the  price  for  Govern- 
ment extravagance,  and  this  budget  that 
the  gentleman  claims  has  discipline  has 
no  discipline.  It  raises  taxes  $96  billion. 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  If  the  genUeman  will 
permit  me  to  reclaim  mv  time.  I  brand 
that  as  an  absolute  misrepresentat  ci 
This  budget  does  not  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  puts  one  in  a  higher 
tax  bracket. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  I  am  going  to  reclaim 
my  time  for  the  moment  because  the  gen- 
tleman has  raised  a  point  which  is,  in 
my  judgment,  totally  unfair  and  wholly 
inaccurate.  This  budget  brought  to  us  by 
t'le  House  Committee  does  not  represent 
a  tax  'ncrease.  Nor  does  it  put  anybody  in 
a  higher  tax  bracket.  That  occurs  only 
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when  someone's  earnings  increase.  Now 
let  us  be  honest  with  one  another. 

Itrr     .<5V"M"M.c;     Rpvpniip.s   are   iiD   from 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  my  time,  I  will  agree  that  we 
included  that  through  the  gentleman's 


describe  to  him  that  there  are  now  in 
fact  tax  Increases  in  the  majority  resolu- 
tion and  will  detail  them  for  him. 
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California  reminded  the  chairman  that 
he  said  the  same  thing  a  year  before  and 


The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


thorizing  committee,  to  the  appropriat- 
ing committee,  even  to  the  reconcilia- 
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when  someone's  earnings  increase.  Now 
let  us  be  honest  with  one  another. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Revenues  are  up  from 
last  year. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio's  proposal  also  would  reflect  an 
increase  in  revenues  while  embracing  a 
proposed  reduction  in  taxes.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho  will  recognize 
and  admit  that  fact.  Therefore,  it  is 
absolutely  unfair,  totally  inaccurate,  and 
grossly  misleading  to  tell  the  American 
public  that,  because  the  economy  grows 
and  more  revenues  come  in.  we  have 
raised  their  taxes.  In  this  case  we  have 
not.  Let  us  brand  that  for  what  it  is  right 
now — a  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  Does  it  raise  the  gross 
national  product  or  does  it  not — these 
2  percentage  points?  The  Government 
sector  is  getting  bigger  and  the  private 
sector  is  getting  smaller. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  if  I  could  have  1  additional 
minute  and  I  promise  not  to  ask  for  any 
more,  that  it  would  be  instructive  to  him. 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  reassuring  to 
him.  to  compare  the  percentage  of  the 
American  public  now  employed  by  the 
Government  with  that  percentage  which 
was  employed  by  the  Government  in 
1946.  It  has  been  reduced  happily  by 
some  4  to  6  percentage  points,  from  about 
23  percent  down  to  about  17  percent,  per- 
haps by  6  percentage  points.  If  the  gen- 
tleman finds  joy  in  that  fact,  I  am  happy 
that  I  have  been  the  missionary  who 
has  brought  that  gospel  to  him.  I  have 
good  news  to  share  with  him. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Latta.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wricht  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  not  object  to  2 
additional  minutes.  I  had  intended  not  to 
ask  for  more. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  Let  us  talk  a  little  bit  about 
these  additional  taxe."?  that  are  provided 
in  the  majority  budget. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  say  that  we  provide  additional  taxes. 
I  want  to  correct  him.  We  provide  for 
additional  revenues,  not  for  additional 
taxes.  We  anticipate  that  revenues  will 
be  higher.  But  we  recommend  no  increase 
in  the  tax  rate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  may  call  it 
whatever  he  likes — additional  revenues 
that  come  from  taxes.  It  is  a  burden  on 
the  American  people.  And  cranked  into 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution  as  re- 
ported, out  there  is  a  3.4  add-on  for  in- 
terest collection  at  the  source  immedi- 
ately as  well  as  dividends.  And  there  are 
cash-management  add-ons  to  the  tune 
of  about  $3.5  billion,  something  new  this 
time.  We  have  got  a  10-cent-a-gallon  gas 
tax  the  President  put  on  that  is  going  to 
hit  the  people  of  America  at  the  pump 
May  15.  That  is  new. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  back  my  time.  I  will  agree  that  we 
included  that  through  the  gentleman's 
and  my  agreement.  But  we  set  it  aside 
as  a  cushion  for  a  tax  reduction  that 
would  be  aimed  at  increasing  produc- 
tivity or  for  balancing  the  budget  in  the 
event  of  that  contingency.  It  is  in  a 
separate  account.  We  are  not  balancing 
the  budget  on  the  basis  of  new  taxes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  chair- 
man of  the  commitee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  address  my- 
self to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Latta*  .  He  knows  very  well.  I  am  sure — 
I  am  certain  he  knows — that  there  is  no 
new  tax  in  this  budget.  That  $3.5  biUion 
on  withholding  on  interest  and  dividends 
is  existing  law  and  has  been.  It  is  not 
a  new  tax.  There  has  been  a  tax  on  inter- 
est and  dividends.  This  merely  provides 
for  the  withholding  in  advance  of  them, 
which  is  not  a  new  tax. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
so  I  may  respond  to  my  chairman? 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  The  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  GiAiMO)  is  going  to  have  a  hard 
time  telling  the  American  people  who 
get  those  interest  payments,  say.  every 
quarter  that  they  are  not  adding  on  ad- 
ditional burdens  on  them  when  they  have 
to  wait  until  the  next  April  15 — even 
though  they  have  paid  no  tax — that  they 
have  not  suffered  from  that  new  scheme 
of  collection.  May  I  just  complete  my 
statement.  The  gentleman  is  going  to 
have  a  hard  time  convincing  the  people 
of  America  when  they  get  stuck  for  10 
cents  more  on  the  gallon  come  May  15 
that  that  is  not  something  or  other  called 
a  tax,  or  new  revenue.  The  gentleman 
can  call  it  what  it  is.  They  are  going  to 
be  calling  it  a  tax,  and  they  are  not  going 
to  Uke  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roitsselot,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  more  time? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
accept  1  additional  minute,  half  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  <  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT)  and  half  of  it  for  me. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  ■WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Let  me  just  say  briefly 
to  my  colleague  that  I  would  want  to 
comment  on  his  remarks  on  the  so-called 
additional  energy  initiative  of  $1  billion 
Federal  spending,  but  I  will  take  my  own 
time  to  comment  on  that,  and  then  I 
would  encourage  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  to  stay  and  listen  to 
what  some  of  us  will  bring  up  then  to 


describe  to  him  that  there  are  now  in 
fact  tax  Increases  in  the  majority  resolu- 
tion and  will  detail  them  for  him. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
give  me  back  what  remains  of  my  time, 
I  would  simply  like  to  say  that,  as  all 
of  us  know,  this  budget  does  not  encom- 
pass any  new  congressionally  Initiated 
taxes.  Indeed,  it  sets  aside  the  $10.5  bil- 
lion encompassed  in  the  President's  im- 
position of  the  oil  import  fee  for  a  pro- 
ductivity tax  reduction,  or  for  balancing 
of  the  budget.  It  is  a  responsible  budget. 
It  is  a  balanced  budget.  It  deserves  to 
be  supported. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Latta  substitute  budget.  It  does  give  this 
House  one  more  chance  to  put  itself  on 
record  as  being  for  a  budget  balanced 
by  tax  and  spending  cuts  rather  than 
huge  tax  increases  as  proposed  by  the 
majority  as  will  be  detailed  by  following 
speakers. 

The  1981  budget  proposed  by  the  ma- 
jority has  gotten  a  lot  of  publicity  be- 
cause it  is  supposedly  so  different  from 
past  budgets.  But  if  you  look  at  the  rec- 
ord of  past  debates  on  the  budget — just 
in  this  Congress — you  will  flnd  that  it  is 
really  more  of  the  same  old  thing.  The 
same  old  tax  and  spending  increases  are 
proposed  every  year.  The  same  record- 
high  inflation  is  the  result.  Yet  everyone 
seems  to  act  like  they  have  amnesia  in 
this  House  when  it  comes  to  figuring  out 
the  causes. 

Luckily,  however,  we  do  have  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  refresh  our  mem- 
ories. During  this  same  time  last  year, 
during  debate  on  the  budget,  in  fact  on 
April  30  last  year,  the  majority  leader- 
ship once  again  downplayed  the  effects 
that  all  of  these  tax  and  spending  in- 
creases would  have  on  the  economy. 
Then,  as  now.  they  seemed  to  suggest  it 
does  not  make  any  difference  what  we  do 
with  the  budget  because  it  will  have  no 
impact  on  the  number  of  people  unem- 
ployed and  whether  we  have  a  productive 
economy.  We  ignore  any  such  impact, 
and  then  we  say  because  we  are  going  to 
have  more  people  unemployed  and  we 
are  going  to  have  a  nonproductive  econ- 
omy, we  are  going  to  have  to  increase 
the  domestic  spending.  It  Is  time  to  focus 
in  on  that  and  to  stop  playing  that  game. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  stood  here  on  the  fioor  and  as- 
sured us  last  year  that  inflation  was  a 
serious  problem  but  he  said,  and  I  quote: 

What  we  think  Is  going  to  happen  Is  Infla- 
tion Is  going  to  begin  to  come  down  later 
on  this  year  in  1979  and  1980. 

When  questioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Rousselot)  as  to 
exactly  when  this  would  happen,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et went  on  to  predict  that  inflation  would 
come  down  in  the  second  and  third  quar- 
ters of  1979. 

DISCO 

Well,  the  second  and  third  quarters 
have  come  and  gone  and  everyone  knows 
this  inflation  has  not  only  failed  to  abate, 
it  has  nearly  doubled  since  that  time.  In 
the  same  colloquy  the  gentleman  from 
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California  reminded  the  chairman  that 
he  said  the  same  thing  a  year  before  and 
that  no  such  remedy  for  inflation  has 
appeared  then  either. 

Well,  here  we  are,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  going  around  on  the  same  merry- 
go-round,  going  over  the  same  ground. 
We  are  t)eing  assured  again  this  year  that 
although  the  majority  budget  represents 
no  meaningful  departure  from  tax  and 
spending  policies  of  the  past  that  some- 
how things  are  going  to  be  different  next 
year.  And  they  will  be.  But  they  will  be 
worse  unless  we  pass  a  budget  that  makes 
a  commitment  to  changing  the  course  of 
the  economy,  which  is  what  the  Latta 
substitute  does.  It  makes  a  $14  billion 
cut  in  Government  spending,  a  $32  bil- 
lion tax  cut  and  increases  defense  spend- 
ing by  $4.5  billion  and  at  the  same  time 
It  balances  the  budget. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we  cut 
taxes,  increase  defense  spending  and  still 
balance  the  budget?  One  of  the  answers 
we  must  talk  about  is  trying  to  rein- 
vigorate  the  private  economy  so  that  it 
responds  aggressively. 

In  California  it  has  happened  and  yet 
people  tend  to  ignore  that  fact.  We  have 
10  percent  of  the  population.  Last  year 
we  produced  17  percent  of  all  the  new 
jobs  in  America,  not  because  of  what  the 
•great"  Governor  Brown  did  for  us,  but 
because  of  what  we  did  for  ourselves  in 
spite  of  the  Governor.  We  cut  taxes  sig- 
nificantly. For  the  flrst  time  in  8  years 
we  had  an  unemployment  rate  below  that 
of  the  national  average.  It  was  not 
through  some  mysticism,  it  was  through 
cutting  taxes  and  thereby  stimulating 
the  private  economy. 

Another  of  the  answers,  of  course,  is 
that  the  Latta  substitute  does  propose 
more  cuts  in  the  spending  increases  on 
the  domestic  side  of  the  Federal  budget 
thtn  some  would  like,  but  the  redressing 
of  the  balance  between  domestic  and  de- 
fense spending  can  be  justified  by  the 
statistics  that  many  will  present  and 
have  presented  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  specifically,  defense 
spending  has  declined  over  the  last  25 
years  from  50  percent  of  Federal  outlays 
to  25  percent.  There  is  one  more  reason 
I  would  like  to  point  out  why  we  must  in- 
crease defense  spending  on  the  Federal 
level.  If,  when  I  were  home  in  my  district 
talking  to  my  constituents  during  a  town 
hall  meeting,  they  were  to  come  to  me 
and  talk  to  me  about  national  defense. 
they  would  think  I  was  crazy  if  I  said  to 
them,  "Do  not  talk  to  me,  go  to  your  city 
council,  go  to  your  mayor,  go  to  your 
county  board  of  supervisors,"  or  in  my 
particular  State,  God  help  us,  "go  to 
Governor  Brown."  That  is  because  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  constitu- 
tionally raise  an  army  for  defense.  The 
States  cannot  do  it.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments can  raise  revenues  for  all  other 
kinds  of  programs  but  they  are  not  in  the 
business  of  national  defense  and  security 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  may  seem 
like  a  very  simple  civics  lesson  but  it  is 
something  you  do  not  hear  uttered  very 
Often  on  the  fioor  of  this  House.  Yet 
many  of  my  colleagues  act  as  if  cutting 
increases,  increases  in  social  spending  on 
the  Federal  level,  means  that  aU  social 
programs  will  cease  to  exist 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shuster  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lungren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  They  ignore  the  fact 
that  federally  funded  domestic  programs 
are  often  duplicative  and  even  triplica- 
tive  of  the  other  two  levels  of  government 
and  that  the  potential  for  further  action 
in  domestic  programs  remains  strong  at 
the  State  and  local  level  and  with  non- 
governmental organizations  and  individ- 
uals. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  often 
heard  the  argument  that  States  and  local 
governments  are  in  a  better  fiscal  posi- 
tion than  we  are.  If  that  be  the  case, 
then  that  is  where  we  ought  to  be  look- 
ing. Also  it  is  considerably  more  eflBcient 
to  deal  with  these  programs  on  the  State 
and  local  level  than  somehow  fimneling 
it  through  the  Federal  program  and  hav- 
ing it  dribble  on  down  to  the  people  that 
we  want  to  help. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  defense,  however,  we 
have  no  fallback  position.  What  we  have 
on  the  Federal  level  is  it.  This  is  a  cate- 
gory where  we  really  have  to  worry  about 
programs  evaporating.  It  is  amazing  to 
me  that  President  Carter  fought  so  hard 
against  last  week's  substitute  budget  fea- 
turing higher  defense  spending:  in  fact, 
he  even  had  the  Department  of  Justice 
calling  my  office  urging  me  to  vote 
against  it  when  the  amendment  had  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
categories  of  funding  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  And  this  occurred  after 
the  President  specifically  had  asked  for 
an  increased  defense  commitment  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address. 

Remember,  this  is  the  same  President 
who  predicted  in  his  1979  state  of  the 
Union  address,  which  I  sat  here  and  list- 
ened to  during  my  first  days  in  office, 
that  his  1980  budget  would  cut  the  defi- 
cit in  half  and  begin  to  bring  the  infla- 
tionary spiral  under  control.  Remember 
in  that  same  message  he  confidently  as- 
sured the  Nation  that  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment was  then  being  worked  out  to  con- 
flicts raging  in  Iran  and  Nicaragua. 

Now.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  the 
Chairman  that  our  President  was  wrong 
in  all  those  things,  but  that  is  just  as 
the  leadership  of  this  House  has  been 
wrong  in  its  predictions  about  inflation 
and  the  economy,  year  after  year  after 
year.  How  many  times  can  you  be  wrong 
and  still  blindly  follow  the  same  course 
of  action,  as  the  majority  sponsored 
budget  resolution  does  again  this  year? 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  almost  as  if  the 
budget  process  around  here  has  a  life  of 
its  own.  divorced  from  reality  and  world 
events  and  you  would  think  it  has  no 
impact  whatsoever  on  the  national 
economy. 

If  that  is  true.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  con- 
trols us.  now.  rather  than  the  other  way 
around  and  it  would  make  literally  no 
difference  who  sits  in  these  seats  and 
votes  when  we  vote  on  the  budget.  The 
only  way  to  reverse  this  is  to  take  the 
positive  step  to  reclaim  our  responsibility 
for  what  goes  into  the  budget.  We  can  do 
it  by  refusing  to  pass  the  buck,  as  I  have 
heard  suggested  around  here,  to  the  au- 


thorizing committee,  to  the  appropriat- 
ing committee,  even  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion process  or  even  to  the  President.  We 
can  stop  throwing  our  hands  up  and  say- 
ing inflation  and  spending  are  uncon- 
trollable and  nothing  can  be  done  about 
it.  Something  can  be  done  about  it.  We 
can  make  a  commitment  right  here  and 
now  to  change  the  direction  of  the  budget 
by  changing  our  tax  and  spending  poli- 
cies. We  can  vote  for  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  be  a  magic 
cure,  it  will  not  turn  everything  around 
instantly,  it  will  not  bring  inflation 
down  to  zero  next  year  or  suddenly 
renew  our  leadership  in  world  affairs,  but 
it  will  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and 
after  that  step  will  come  many  more  that 
will  eventually  lead  us  to  where  we  want 
to  be. 

We  have  to  take  that  first  step  which 
Is  to  vote  for  a  change,  today,  and  realize 
that  how  you  get  to  a  balanced  budget 
is  as  important  as  getting  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  contrast  to  last  year 
when  we  were  being  criticized  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot '  was  being 
criticized  for  even  proposing  a  balanced 
budget,  we  now  find  that  that  critical 
rhetoric  has  been  set  aside  and  now  the 
balanced  budget  is  the  new  gospel  here. 

Hopefully  by  today,  or  maybe  in  a  few 
days,  if  we  do  not  adopt  it  today,  the 
other  side  will  also  get  the  religion  of  a 
tax  cut  to  help  the  American  people. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  S'V^MMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  his  percep- 
tion of  what  the  problem  is.  I  think  the 
most  important  point  that  the  gentleman 
is  making  is  that  it  is  not  so  much 
where  we  are  but  where  we  are  going  and 
if  we  are  going  to  restore  optimism  to  the 
private  economy  again  so  we  can  get 
jobs  back  in  the  private  sector  and  get 
people  back  to  work,  we  have  to  start 
down  here  in  Washington  by  slashing 
those  disincentives  on  work  and  saving 
and  investment  production.  The  Latta 
substitute,  although  it  may  not  go  far 
enough,  it  starts  us  in  a  positive  direc- 
tion for  the  restoration  of  the  incen- 
tive system  so  people  can  have  hope 
again. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  'When  the  gentleman 
talks  about  hooe  and  optimism.  I  would 
just  cite  to  the  gentleman  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Star 
yesterday  which  suggests  that  the  aver- 
age taxpaying  family  of  four  is  to  pay  the 
Federal  Government  $5,451  in  1980.  That 
represents  27  percent  of  the  salary.  Th&t 
does  not  even  include  State  and  local 
government  taxes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  In  my  district,  every 
time  I  go  home,  which  is  every  weekend. 
I  talk  to  people  and  they  tell  me  they  are 
trying  to  flnd  ways  to  get  out  from  under 
the  entire  Tax  Code,  to  earn  a  living 
somewhere  on  the  outside  of  the  econ- 
omv.  So  what  we  are  doing  is  pushing 
people  out  of  the  economy  and  the  msiin 
stream  of  it. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen-     they  increase  their  earnings  to  keep  up    not  let  us  vote  on  that  issue  or  have  it 

U«^an  has  expu-ed.  with  inflation.  There  are  bills  that  have     come  to  the  floor.  It  may  be  that  the  onlv 
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We  recommend  a  $20  billion  produc- 
tivity-type tax   reduction,   and  that   is 


thinking — it  certainly  is  my  thinking,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  his — that  if  un- 


oU.  That  dependence  is  the  key  to  our 
economy  at  this  moment,  whether  we 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Luncren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  says.  Just  one 
other  point.  Some  have  talked  about  how 
the  Latta  substitute  somehow  hurts 
senior  citizens.  When  I  went  home  to  my 
district  a  month  ago,  the  thing  senior 
citizens  were  aiost  upset  about  was  hav- 
ing a  withholding  on  dividends  and  in- 
terests, because  many  of  the  senior  citi- 
zens in  my  district  have  a  small  nest  egg 
that  gives  them  just  a  little  bit  of  inde- 
pendence. They  complained  that  money 
Is  going  to  go  to  Government  which  will 
supposedly  sometime  in  the  future  give 
them  a  little  bit  of  that  money  back.  They 
need  that  money  on  a  monthly  basis,  not 
next  year.  So  it  will  have  a  major  impact 
and  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  ma- 
jority budget. 

Mr.  8HUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frtMn  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHU8TER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, we  cannot  let  pass  the  statements 
made  on  this  floor,  albeit  weU  in  ten - 
tloned.  by  our  friend,  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  others,  without  re- 
sponding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  told  that  the 
Democrats  have  passed  no  new  taxes  or 
words  to  that  effect.  Now,  nobody  dis- 
putes the  fact  tliat  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people  under  their  budget  is 
$96  billion  higher  than  the  tax  burden  of 
last  year.  That  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be 
disputed.  To  the  extent  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  it  Is  without  new  taxes  being 
passed,  I  say  that  is  the  worst  kind  of  a 
possible  Increase  in  tax  burden  foisted 
upon  the  American  people  without  this 
body  passing  any  laws.  The  worst  kind  of 
a  tax  burden  increase  of  all. 

Beyond  that,  let  me  share  with  you  the 
specific  numbers  relative  to  the  impact  of 
fiscal  year  1981  revenues  on  taxes  Ini- 
tiated by  the  Democrats  during  the 
Carter  administration. 

First,  social  security  tax  increase,  $28  7 
billion. 
Second,  windfall  profit  tax.  $18  billion. 
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Third.  oU  import  fee.  $12.6  billion 
fourth,  inflation  induced  bracket  creep. 
$15  bUlion:  and  miscellaneous  taxes 
$12.8  billion.  That  is  adding  up  to  $87  1 
billion.  So.  nobody  should  be  misled  by 
the  rhetoric  that  somehow  we  are  not  in- 
creasing taxes,  somehow  the  Democrats 
are  not  imposing  an  increased  tax  bur- 
den on  the  American  people.  The  facts 
speak  for  themselves,  and  aU  the  fancy 
rhetoric  in  the  world  will  not  change 
the  fact  that  this  budget  Is  the  biggest 
tax  burden  in  the  peacetime  history  of 
the  Nation  thanks  to  Carter  and  the 
Democratic  majority. 

Mr  LUNGREN.  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  in  my  view  the  worst  pos- 
sible tax  increase  is  that  increase  which 
comes  from  bracket  creep.  This  is  the 

Cftf  h!^h'l°'l  "'t'  "^y  P«°Ple  are  run 
into  higher  tax  brackets  merely  because 
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they  increase  their  earnings  to  keep  up 
with  inflation.  There  are  bills  that  have 
been  mtroduced  that  would  take  care  of 
that  by  Indexing  the  tax  system.  Yet.  we 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
one  of  them.  We  are  not  in  control  of 
that. 

When  I  go  home,  people  ask  why  we 
have  not  voted  on  tax  indexing.  I  have 
to  tell  them  that  It  has  not  even  come 
out  of  committee.  And  bracket  creep  is 
the  most  insidious  type  of  Increase,  be- 
cause we  as  Members  can  go  home  and 
say,  "We  never  voted  for  a  tax  increase." 
Yet.  the  people  are  paying  higher 
amounts. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Just  to  re- 
store some  balance  to  this,  I  do  think 
that  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
taxes  that  are  in  place,  and  I  think  the 
argument  that  is  being  raised  by  virtue 
of  inflation  in  the  system  increasing  the 
taxes,  the  reality  is  that  the  taxes  that 
are  in  place,  whether  windfall  profits 
tax.  whether  social  security  taxes,  or 
whether  the  other  taxes  that  have  been 
imposed,  have  been  imposed  with  bipar- 
tisan vote  in  most  Instances. 

I  think  it  Is  diflicult  to  say  that  it  is 
solely  a  Democrat  tax  Increase  when  the 
fact  is,  the  reality  Is,  with  regard  to  those 
particular  taxes,  there  was  a  joint  eflfort 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  issues  at  the  time 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
have  the  gentleman  join  us  in  our  effort 
to  get  hearings  and  get  a  bill  on  the  floor 
that  would  have  indexing  of  the  overall 
tax  system. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding,  and 
want  to  thank  him  for  his  presentation 
Many  of  the  points  he  has  made  were  in 
direct  answer  to  our  colleague  from 
Texas.  He  is  not  here  now.  but  maybe  he 
will  return— we  did  ask  him  to  stay.  It  is 
this  Congress  that  has  Imposed  many  of 
the  tax  increases  on  the  people  of  this 
country.  There  Is  no  doubt  about  it  My 
colleague  from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
IS  correct;  he  voted  for  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax.  which  is  eventually 
going  to  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

'  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Luncren  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say  to  my 
colleague  from  California  that  he  is  cor- 
rect. The  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  stated  pretty  deci- 
sively that  there  will  not  be  consideration 
this  year  of  tax  reductions  or  of  Indexing 
so  the  party  that  controls  this  House  has 
made  it  difficult  for  us  to  be  able  to  vote 
on  the  issue.  That  Is  one  of  the  points  we 
are  trying  to  raise. 

We  cannot  change  that,  it  is  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  majority  that  wlU 


not  let  us  vote  on  that  issue  or  have  It 
come  to  the  floor.  It  may  be  that  the  only 
place  where  we  can  vote  on  that  issue  is 
m  this  budget,  because  provided  for  in 
the  Latta  substitute  is  a  tax  decrease  of 
$32  billion  to  reduce  the  tremendous  bur- 
den of  the  $96  billion  increase  that  will 
occur.  I  do  not  care  when  we  voted  for 
it — those  increases  will  occur.  The  ma- 
jority may  not  like  it.  but  the  American 
public  now  knows  that  the  responsibility 
for  those  tax  increases  is  clearly  on  the 
majority's  shoulders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league bringing  that  point  out. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  just  have  one 
thing  to  add:  That  is,  we  can  make  this 
bipartisan  issue  if  we  adopt  the  Latta 
substitute. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  .■" 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  gentleman  did  an  outstanding  job 
of  articulating  the  case  for  economic 
growth.  The  gentleman  pointed  out  quite 
early  on  in  his  remarks  clearly  that  how 
we  balance  the  budget  is  as  important,  or 
equally  important,  Indeed  more  impor- 
tant, than  a  balanced  budget  as  an  end 
in  itself. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  tak- 
ing credit  for  getting  interest  rates  to 
come  down,  I  guess,  from  19.5  percent 
maybe  to  17.5  percent,  according  to  one 
bank  I  saw  recently.  But,  I  think  that 
the  point  also  has  to  be  made,  as  my 
friend  from  California  pointed  out,  the 
way  that  the  majority  party  plans  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  is  by  causing 
the  economy  to  decline.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  you  can  get  Interest  rates  to  de- 
cline if  you  want  to  slow  down  eco- 
nomic growth.  As  the  gentleman 
pointed  out,  recession  as  an  answer  to 
high  interest  rates  is  an  absolute  tragedy 
in  the  lives  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  Mr.  Latta  from  Ohio 
I  know  his  intentions  are  excellent;  his 
purpose  is  excellent,  and  he  is  concerned, 
as  I  am  and  as  many  of  us  are,  about  try- 
ing to  reduce  the  burden,  the  heavy  bur- 
den from  the  American  taxpayer.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it. 

As  the  Members  know.  I  disagree  with 
him  only  because  I  believe  he  is  going  a 
little  too  far.  Who  is  to  know  where  the 
right  numbers  lie?  We  try  our  best.  We 
have  been  criticized  because  inflation 
proved  earlier  estimates  wrong.  So  be 
It.  We  are  all  grown  people  here,  we  can 
take  criticism. 

Yet,  recent  spokesmen  in  the  well  like 
to  characterize  these  as  tax  Increases, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  deceptive  practice 
to  play  on  the  American  people.  Revenue 
Increases  because  of  higher  inflation, 
yes ;  but  tax  increases  they  are  not.  There 
are  no  tax  increases  in  this  bill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  tax  cuts,  tax 
decreases.  Where  I  differ  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  is  on  the  size  of  the 
tax  decrease. 
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We  recommend  a  $20  billion  produc- 
tivity-type tax  reduction,  and  that  is 
strictly  a  bipartisan  decision  which  we 
arrived  at  in  committee.  Both  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  and  I  agree  on  that.  He 
would  like  to  make  it  more.  He  would 
like  to  go  to  $30  billion.  I  would  like  to 
go  to  $30  billion.  I  wish  we  could  vote  a 
$50  billion  reduction  in  taxes  for  the 
American  people,  but  we  have  other  con- 
cerns. 

We  have  to  act  in  what  we  consider 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people.  We  want  to  bring  down  Inflation. 
It  serves  not  the  American  people  if  we 
cut  their  taxes  and  force  them  to  pay 
higher  inflated  prices  whenever  they  go 
to  the  store  and  buy  anything.  That  is 
what  we  would  be  doing.  That  is  what 
would  happen  if  we  do  not  have  a  delicate 
balance  in  the  size  of  this  tax  cut,  in  the 
size  of  the  tax  reduction.  We  believe  that 
the  single  greatest  contribution  we  can 
make  this  year  to  the  economy  and  to  the 
people  of  our  land  is  to  try  to  balance 
the    budget    by    reducing    substantially 
Federal  outlays — reducing  Federal  out- 
lays— and  we  do  that  in  the  committee 
resolution.  In  addition  to  that,  we  think 
it  is  essential,  if  we  are  to  reduce  infla- 
tion, to  have  greater  productivity  in  our 
economy.  Because  of  that,  we  decided  in 
a  purely  bipartisan  manner  in  the  com- 
mittee to  have  a  $20  billion  productivity 
tax  reduction,  or  tax  cut.  We  offset  that 
with  the  $10.3  billion  which  the  President 
intends  to  raise  via  the  oil  import  fee. 
n  1520 
We  did  not  use  that  money  as  a  cushion 
against  cuts.  We  did  not  use  it  to  help 
reduce  our  deficit  or  build  our  surplus. 
We  offset  that  incoming  revenue  totally 
with  a  reduction  in  taxes,  to  the  credit 
of  the  committee  and  to  the  credit  of 
thi.s  Congress  if  it  adopts  our  resolution. 
So  I  urge  the  Meuiber.?  and  plead  with 
the  Members,  we  think  that  you  should 
not  go  excessively  in  the  direction  of  a 
tax  reduction.  We  think  $20  billion  is  the 
highest  we  can  go.  We  think  that  if  we 
go  to  $30  billion,  we  run  the  risk  of  over- 
inflating  the  economy  again,  and  cer- 
tainly we  run  the  risk  of  putting  us  in 
a  deficit   situation.   That   is   something 
which  I  think  would  be  disastrous  be- 
cause I  firmly  and  truly  believe  that  the 
American   people  are  looking  to  us  as 
never  before  to  reduce  spending  and  put 
our  budget  and  our  Federal  expenditures 
in  balance  with  our  revenues. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  Members 
to  stay  with  the  committee  resolution. 
I  think  it  is  the  reasonable  area,  and  that 
is  where  we  should  be. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURTHA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just  ask  the 
committee  chairman,  at  the  time  we  re- 
ported out  this  resolution,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  we  did  not  have  the  latest  unem- 
ployment figure  of  7  percent,  with  un- 
employment expected  to  go  even  higher? 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  cour.se.  we  did  not. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also 
ask  m>  committee  chairman,  is  it  not  our 


thinking — it  certainly  is  my  thinking,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  his — that  if  un- 
employment continues  to  rise,  before  too 
long  the  administration  is  going  to  be 
requesting  a  tax  cut? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Of  course,  since  we 
marked  up  our  resolution,  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  unemployment  rate,  but 
let  me  mention  another  change  that  has 
taken  place  since  we  marked  up  our  res- 
olution. There  has  been  a  heavy  reduc- 
tion in  interest  payments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
MuRTHAi  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  sitting  here 
a  good  while,  and  I  have  listened  to 
.speaker  after  speaker.  It  seems  that  the 
big  problem  is  that  we  have  a  stagnant 
economy  and  declining  productivity. 
This,  we  all  agree,  is  creating  pressure  on 
those  who  compete  for  shares  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie. 

Then  every  Member  seems  to  agree,  or 
let  me  say  that  most  every  Member  seems 
to  agree,  that  the  caase  of  the  declining 
productivity  is  oppressive  tax.  regulation, 
and  the  growth  of  Government  relative 
to  the  GNP ;  now  somewhere  over  22  per- 
cent. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  to  correct 
this  we  need  a  change  in  policy — we  do 
not  need  more  of  the  same.  If  we  are 
slowly  bleeding  to  death  as  some  Mem- 
bers have  suggested  we  should  not  bleed 
the  patient  further. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  we  have 
tw-o  clear  choices  before  us.  One  is  the 
committee  proposal.  It  purports  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  it  does  it  by  raising 
taxes.  Irrespective  of  what  has  been  said 
here,  in  1966  tax  collections  in  this  coim- 
try  were  $300  billion.  If  this  committee 
proposal  passes,  taxes  will  more  than 
double.  Taxes  for  fiscal  year  1981  will  be 
in   the  neighborhood   of   $612   billion. 

The  committee  proposal  offers  no 
spending  restraints.  It  is  simply  more  of 
the  same.  That  means  we  are  going  to 
have  lower  productivity  and  we  are  going 
to  have  higher  unemployment.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  same  old  thing,  more  and 
more  of  the  same. 

We  need  to  break  the  tax-and-spend 
habit  and  abandon  the  "Mindset"  that 
has  gripped  this  country  for  the  last  40 
years. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  choose  the 
Latta  substitute  which  does  cut  taxes, 
which  does  offer  some  real  spending 
restraints,  and  which  will  dampen  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  regulators  by  cutting 
agency  spending. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
pointed  out.  this  is  a  "step  in  the  right 
direction."  and  it  is  a  change. 

These  points  have  been  made  by  other 
speakers.  What  I  want  to  do  is  focus 
on  something  that  I  think  has  been  over- 
looked today.  That  is  the  defense  spend- 
ing part  of  the  Latta  resolution.  Right 
here  in  this  Chamber,  earlier  this  year, 
the  President  made  a  State  of  the  Union 
address  after  the  Afghanistan  invasion 
wherein  he  said  we  would  draw  a  line  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  He  said  we  would  do 
that  because  it  is  in  our  vital  interest  be- 
cause we  are  dependent  on  Middle  East 


oil.  That  dependence  is  the  key  to  our 
economy  at  this  moment,  whether  we 
like  it  or  not. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to 
hold  that  line,  we  need  the  actual  mili- 
tar>'  capability  to  hold  it.  Not  only  that, 
we  need  to  be  perceived  by  our  friends 
and  enemies  as  being  capable  of  holding 
that  line. 

Last  week,  when  we  had  the  Gramm- 
Holt  amendment  here  on  the  floor,  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr  Ed- 
wards) said  that  we  are  not  ready  on 
either  score,  either  in  terms  of  actual 
military  capability  or  in  terms  of  our 
perception  around  the  world  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York.  Mr  Sam  Stratton. 
said  that  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
troopK  or  equipment  in  the  Middle  East 
to  stop  the  Soviets.  In  short,  we  do  not 
have  "field  position." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thought  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Beard)  and 
the  gentlewoman  from  Marj'land  iMrs. 
Holt  I  made  some  good  points  when 
they  proved  that  we  are  behind  the  So- 
viets in  terms  of  materiel  and  man- 
power. 

So  the  question  is:  How  important  is 
the  Persian  Gulf  to  us? 

That  question.  I  think,  was  accurately 
analyzed  by  Norman  Podhoretz  recently 
in  an  article  in  Commentary  magazine 
entitled  "Present  Danger."  He  suggested 
that  the  Soviets  might  take  the  Persian 
Gulf  because  we  will  not  be  able  to  stop 
them  militarily.  Or.  he  said,  we  might 
simply  yield  to  the  Soviets  because  we 
fear  their  power  in  the  Middle  East.  In 
either  event,  he  said,  we  will  rationalize 
our  failure  by  saying  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
deal  with  the  Soviets  for  oil  as  it  is  to 
deal  w  1th  the  Arabs.  That  is  the  way  we 
will  rationalize  our  failure.  In  either 
event  they  would  get  actual  or  con- 
structive control  of  Middle  East  oil. 

In  either  event  the  result  would  be 
the  same;  we  would  lose  our  economic 
freedom  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We  would 
see  the  Finlandization  of  America  be- 
cause by  losing  our  economic  freedom,  we 
would  lose  our  individual  freedom. 
Whether  we  agree  with  that  thesis  or 
not,  we  have  got  to  admit  it  is  possible. 
That  is  why  we  need  a  strong  militarj- 
in  this  country.  We  need  to  hold  the 
line  that  the  President  so  boldly  drew  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

Last  week  49  Democrats  agreed  that 
we  need  to  do  that  now.  They  voted  for 
the  Gramm-Holt  amendment.  That  was 
just  5  days  ago.  3y  their  votes  they  ex- 
pressed their  interest  in  building  a  strong 
defense  capability  for  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Latta  substitute  is 
our  last  chance  during  the  first  stage  of 
the  budget  process  to  support  national 
defense.  Surely  if  we  are  going  to  claim 
that  we  support  a  strong  defense,  then 
we  have  got  to  lay  aside  partisan  con- 
siderations and  support  the  Latta  pro- 
posal. I  encourage  all  my  friends  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  aisle  to  join  us.  Help 
us  pass  a  budget  resolution  which  will 
support  our  National  Defen.se  Establish- 
ment and  which,  second,  will  offer  us  a 
real  change  in  economic  policy  for  the 
first  time  in  40  years. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 
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Today  auto  plants  are  closed.  Hun- 


We  have  had  82  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican   people    tell    George    Gallup    they 
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Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  'Mr.  Bethune) 
on  his  very  fine  statement. 

I  wanted  to  bring  this  matter  up  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  made  the 
pomt  that  the  way  they  are  balancing  the 
budget  is  by  reducing  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Beth- 
une I  has  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  and  by 
unammous  consent.  Mr.  Bethtjne  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
continue,  I  looked  at  the  budget  figures 
and  saw  that  they  raised  spending  by 
$64  billion.  They  are  raising  spending  by 
$64  billion  and  yet  they  come  in  here  on 
the  House  floor  and  say  they  are  lower- 
ing spending.  Now.  somehow  something 
is  wrong :  either  the  dictionary  is  being 
changed  or  something  is  gomg  on.  It  is 
like    "Newspeak." 

Here  we  are  with  an  increase  in  the 
burden  of  taxation  of  $90  billion  to 
nearly  $100  billion— I  believe  it  is  $96 
billion — on  the  American  taxpayers,  and 
they  are  increasing  revenue  spending  by 
$64  billion.  And  it  does  come  out  to  a 
balanced  budget,  as  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  made  so  very  clear,  at  the  ex- 
pen.se  of  an  increased  percentage  of  the 
Government's  share  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

There  is  no  way  that  the  American 
people  will  see  the  light  of  day  if  this 
budget  is  passed.  It  is  a  "budget  of  de- 
spair." It  is  the  "politics  of  despair."  It 
is  breaking  the  backs  of  the  working 
Americans  in  this  country,  and  it  will 
give  them  no  hope  for  the  future.  They 
are  going  to  look  at  this  country  and  say 
that  Congress  doe.s  not  understand  yet 
what  it  is  doing  to  them,  and  more  and 
more  people  are  going  to  be  trying  to  get 
on  the  wagon  and  not  help  to  pull  the 
wagon.  That  is  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  is  needed. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  Latta 
amendment  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  "battle  of  the 
budget"  last  year  I  suggested  that  if  the 
committee  "budget  of  despair"  pa.sscd. 
we  should  really  label  it  with  Dante's 
in.scnption:  "Abandon  hope  all  ye  who 
enter  here." 

I  say  that  because,  though  he  did  not 
exactly  shout  it  from  the  house  tops,  the 
committee  chairman  in  describing  that 
budget  said  it  was  deliberately  designed 
to  slow  the  economy  down.  'Well,  that 
budget  succeeded.  It  succeeded  beyond 
our  wildest  expectations  in  slowing  the 
economy  down 
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Today  auto  plants  are  closed.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  automobile  work- 
ers are  laid  off.  Housing  starts  are  at 
an  all-time  low.  Farmers  cannot  get 
financing  for  their  spring  planting.  If 
they  could,  they  would  not  be  able 
to  afford  the  interest  rate.  And  we  are 
in  a  recession.  Today  we  make  the  deci- 
sion whether  we  are  going  to  continue 
down  that  same  road  of  despair,  as 
someone  said,  bleeding  slowly  to  death. 
or  whether  we  try  a  new  approach  and 
a  new  direction.  There  can  be  no  more 
important  vote  that  a  Member  casts 
than  this  vote  this  afternoon.  It  is 
important  to  each  Member  politically. 
It  is  important  to  America  economically. 
It  is  important  to  each  Member  politi- 
cally because,  when  all  of  the  double- 
speak is  cleared  away,  we  will  be  able 
to  establish  when  a  Member  on  May  6 
had  a  choice  between  more  or  less  taxes, 
more  or  less  spending,  more  or  less 
defense,  and  whether  we  continue  down 
a  road  of  slowing  the  economy  down  or 
trying  to  rejuvenate  it.  the  decision  will 
be  clear  as  to  which  choice  that  Mem- 
bers made. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  dispute 
that  after  the  passage  of  the  committee 
budget,  the  tax  burden  will  have  in- 
creased on  the  American  taxpayer  by 
$96  billion.  We  used  to  think  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  a  big  spender.  He  did  not 
even  spend  that  much  in  a  year.  Now  we 
propose  to  add  a  $96  billion  tax  burden 
to  the  sagging  back  of  a  staggering  eco- 
nomy. Depending  on  which  base  figure 
you  want  to  use,  the  committee  budget 
increases  spending  by  10  percent.  That 
is  an  increase  that  starts  from  a  base 
that  is  already  at  an  out-of-control 
level.  We — we  in  the  Congress — have 
increased  Federal  spending  34.9  percent 
in  the  last  3  years,  and  that,  my  col- 
leagues, is  the  greatest  increase  in  Fed- 
eral spending  'n  a  3-'-ear  ppriod  in  the 
entire  history  of  this  Republic.  And  the 
tragedy  is  that  it  really  does  not  balance 
the  budget  in  the  real  world. 

By  the  time  the  new  economic  indi- 
cators are  cranked  into  the  projectors, 
some  committee  staff  people  project  a 
$30  billion  deficit.  Last  week  on  "Face 
the  Nation,"  Senator  Jackson  projected 
the  budget  as  having  a  deficit  of  be- 
tween $50  billion  and  $100  billion.  It 
does  not  have  to  be.  There  is  an  alterna- 
tive. There  is  the  Del  Latta  substitute 
which,  by  holding  the  increase  in  spend- 
ing down  to  7  percent,  can  without  mir- 
rors balance  the  budget.  Increase  de- 
fense spending,  and  provide  a  desper- 
ately needed  $32  billion  tax  stimulus  to 
a  sagging  economy.  The  Latta  substitute 
follows  the  road  map  that  was  given  to 
us  by  our  own  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee last  fall  in  their  report  when  they 
said: 

We  can  cut  inflation  In  half  How''  By 
stimulating  Investment,  savings  and  pro- 
ductivity. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  committee 
budget  does  not  do.  does  not  even  pre- 
tend to  do,  and  it  is  precisely  what  the 
Latta  substitute  does  do. 


We  have  had  82  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  tell  George  Gallup  they 
want  a  5-percent  cut  iri  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  Latta  substitute  does  not  cut 
spending  5  percent. 

It  does  not  even  hold  the  line  on 
spending.  But  by  limiting  the  growth  in 
spending  to  7  percent,  we  are  able  to 
provide  the  stimulus  that  the  economy 
needs,  and  that  is  not  a  major  sacrifice 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  upon 
itself,  when  the  alternative  is  to  ask 
the  American  people  to  sacrifice,  accord- 
ing to  the  Budget  Committee's  own  pro- 
jections of  additional  unemployment, 
continued  double-digit  inflation,  tight 
money,  and  high  interest  rates  which 
strangles  our  economy. 

Let  us  walk  down  the  road  of  hope, 
let  us  produce  our  way  out  of  the  reces- 
sion we  are  in.  Clearly  that  is  what  the 
American  people  want.  Clearly  that  is 
what  the  American  economy  desperately 
needs. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Latta  amendment.  I 
believe  it  offers  the  best  available  op- 
portunity to  deal  responsibly  with  the 
critical  fiscal  problems  facing  us  now. 
This  is  a  time  of  hard  choices,  and 
nothing  we  do  here  will  be  completely 
satisfactory  to  everyone  or  totally  equit- 
able, whether  we  adopt  the  committee 
recommendations  or  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

The  principal  strengths  of  the  Latta 
approach  over  the  committee  proposal 
are  in  the  areas  of  taxes,  defense  and 
spending  on  social  programs.  The  cur- 
rent tax  burden  in  this  country  is  at  a 
near-record  level.  Inflation  is  not  only 
eroding  the  real  income  of  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers, but  is  also  pushing  them  into  higher 
and  higher  tax  brackets.  This  is  a  trend 
that  has  been  occurring  for  years,  as  we 
all  know,  but  the  present  extreme  rate 
of  inflation  is  accelerating  it  drama- 
tically. This  concerns  me  deeply  because 
of  the  demonstrated  adverse  effects  that 
increased  taxation  has  on  our  Nation's 
productivity  and  on  the  economy  gen- 
erally. 

It  has  been  said  here  over  and  over  in 
many  different  ways  that  there  are  two 
fundamental  ways  to  handle  budget  defi- 
cits. One  is  to  increase  taxes  and  the 
other  is  to  decrease  spending.  The  third 
alternative  is  to  do  neither,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  are 
in  the  difficult  spot  we  are  in  today.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  can  allow  the  tax 
burden  to  grow  any  heavier.  It  is  too 
heavy  now.  The  problem  is  that  the  way 
the  Federal  income  tax  is  structured  the 
Congress  does  not  have  to  do  anything 
to  obtain  higher  taxation  rates.  Infla- 
tion is  doing  that  But  if  we  want  to  stop 
the  increase  or  lower  the  rates,  some 
postive    action    must    be    taken.    This 
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would  be  done  in  the  Latta  amendment. 
It  provides  for  a  $32  billion  tax  cut  in 
calendar  year  1981. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  a  tax 
cut  would  be  fiscally  irresponsible.  I 
would  just  say  that  during  the  time  I 
have  been  in  the  Congress.  I  have  never 
seen  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  to  spend  every  penny  of  every 
tax  dollar  collected,  and  much,  much 
more.  Increasing  taxes  to  pay  off  the 
deficit  and  balance  the  Federal  budget  is 
no  solution  at  all  if  history  is  any  guide. 
One  can  blame  one's  personal  financial 
problems  on  low  income,  and  often  this 
IS  a  problem. 

But  the  most  effective  way  of  balanc- 
ing one  s  personal  budget  is  to  cut  down 
on  the  bills  that  have  to  be  paid  by  re- 
ducing spending.  It  seems  this  is  no  eas- 
ier to  do  at  the  Federal  level  than  it  is 
at  the  personal  level,  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends,  the  taxpayer  pays.  The 
damaging  effects  of  high  spending  levels 
and  high  taxation  rates  are  clear  to  see, 
not  only  in  our  economy,  but  in  some 
horrible  examples  we  see  in  other 
countries. 

Putting  the  brakes  on  spending  means 
making  some  tough  decisions  on  priori- 
ties. And  I  do  mean  tough.  Our  de- 
fense needs  have  been  put  into  per- 
spective for  us  recently  in  some  very  dis- 
agreeable ways,  forcibly  reminding  us 
that  our  defense  posture  in  the  world  is 
the  key  to  our  international  security  and 
our  future  as  a  nation.  Last  week  the 
House  considered  the  Holt-Gramm  pro- 
posal that  has  been  termed  by  some  a 
"guns  or  butter"  amendment. 

It  was  rejected,  but  its  defeat  had  lit- 
tle to  do  with  the  defense  issue  itself. 
Even  though  I  agreed  with  the  basic  ap- 
proach of  that  proposal.  I  reluctantly 
voted  against  it  because  I  felt  that  the 
broader  approach  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute IS  preferable.  The  Latta  approach 
does  much  of  what  the  Holt-Gramm  pro- 
posal would  have  done  in  strengthening 
our  defense  budget  and  correcting  the 
■•venous  weaknesses  of  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  Latta  substitute  also  addresses  the 
problems  of  waste  and  inefficiencv  in 
■spending  for  the  social  programs  based 
upon  numerous  recommendations  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  These  recom- 
mendations are  grounded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  must  and  shall  continue  to 
aid  those  who  legitimately  cannot  bv 
themselves  meet  all  their  needs,  and  re- 
quire some  help  outside  their  own  re- 
sources, but  we  should  not  provide  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  able  but  unwill- 
ing to  take  care  of  themselves.  We  sim- 
ply cannot  afford  social  assistance  pro- 
grams that  are  not  tightly  focused  on 
the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the  truly  poor 
and  efficiently  run.  Every  dollar  that  is 
niLsspent  in  this  way  comes  from  a  tax- 
Payer"s  pocket,  and  every  misdirected 
aollar  that  adds  to  the  Federal  deficit 
and  fuels  inflation  robs  the  taxpayer  in 
a  different  way. 

The  Latta  amendment  has  many  other 
merits  which  I  will  not  discuss  at  this 
"me.  but  which  persuade  me  to  lend  it 
my  support.  It  is  not  perfect.  But.  it 
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offers  a  ba'anced  budget  that  is  more 
realistic  and  more  certain  of  insuring 
adherence  to  it  by  Congress  than  that 
offered  by  the  Budget  Committee.  Noth- 
ing we  can  do  now  will  be  perfect  or 
completely  satisfactory.  This  is  the  na- 
ture of  our  democratic  system  and  the 
legislative  process.  But.  of  the  alterna- 
tives available  to  us  today.  I  believe  this 
approach  offers  the  most  responsible 
course,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  pleasant  to  hear  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  talk  about  the  need  to  re- 
strain Federal  spending.  It  is  comfort- 
ing to  know  that  we  are  finallv  begin- 
ning to  listen  to  what  the  American 
people  have  been  telling  us  for  years— 
that  they  simply  cannot  bear  the  in- 
creasing burdens  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  upon  them  over 
the  past  decade  or  more. 

However,  there  is  a  right  way  and  a 
wrong  way  to  balance  the  budget.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  by  increasing 
taxes.  The  right  way  is  to  restrain 
spending.  The  wrong  way  requires  a  mere 
bandaid  for  the  correction  of  our  spend- 
ing errors  of  the  past.  The  right  way 
requires  what  can  best  be  described  as 
lifesaving  surgery. 

In  the  3  years  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration, we  have  had  budgets  which 
have  variously  been  described  by  the 
President  as  "restrained,  lean  and  aus- 
tere, and  prudent  and  responsible.'"  The 
American  people  cannot  take  much  more 
of  these  types  of  budgets.  The  Carter 
budgets  have  increased  Federal  spend- 
ing by  more  than  60  percent,  raised 
taxes  by  nearly  100  percent,  and  in- 
creased the  national  debt  by  more  than 
50  percent.  In  the  past  3  years  of  relative 
economic  prosperity,  we  have  had  cumu- 
lative budget  deficits  of  well  over  $100 
billion. 

These  rising  deficits  caused  by  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  crowd  out  private 
.sector  spending  and  borrowing.  This  re- 
duces investment,  employment,  and  real 
economic  growth. 

During  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion, we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  meaningful  by  adopting  the 
Latta  substitute.  The  Latta  proposal  pro- 
vides a  sharp  contrast  to  the  pending 
resolution,  which  will  do  little  more  than 
make  some  modest  spending  reductions 
and  balance  the  budget  by  raising  taxes. 
The  Latta  substitute  will  enable  us  to 
make  the  types  of  cuts  in  both  spending 
and  taxes  which  will  help  put  the  econ- 
omy back  on  the  right  track  again.  The 
American  people  expect  nothing  less  of 
us. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute, but  in  doing  .so  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  con- 
structive, determined  and,  in  some  ways, 
courageous  effort  that  was  made  by  the 
bipartisan  majority  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 


who  was  in  the  well  a  moment  ago.  the 
two  gentlemen  from  Ohio,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  to  craft  some  semblance  of  fis- 
cal policy,  order  and  discipline  out  of 
rampant  excesses  and  disorder  that  have 
accumulated  in  past  years, 

I  truly  wish  I  could  stand  here  today 
and  say  that  I  will  support  that  final 
product,  but  I  am  forced  to  conclude 
that  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  a  lot  of  good 
faith  has  been  inundated  and  overtaken 
by  economic  events,  that  the  balanced 
budget  reported  out  of  committee  in 
March,  like  the  House  built  on  the  flood 
plain,  has  been  washed  away  by  the 
economic  storms  of  April. 

I  would  submit  it  is  purely  a  fiction  to 
stand  in  this  House  today  and  suggest 
that  this  budget  is  balanced  for  next 
year,  to  suggest,  as  the  majority  leader 
did  a  moment  ago.  that  we  have  a  $2.5 
billion  surplus,  that  we  have  a  $10  billion 
cushion.  The  fact  is.  look  at  the  economic 
evidence  around  you.  the  sustained 
plunge  in  the  auto  industry,  in  the  hous- 
ing industry,  the  doubling  in  just  the  last 
6  weeks  of  new  claims  for  unemployment 
insurance,  the  staggermg  increase  in  the 
unemployment  number  last  month,  the 
serious  slide  in  inflation-adjusted  final 
sales  and  in  factory  orders  that  were  re- 
ported just  at  the  end  of  last  week. 

All  of  these  things  make  clear  that  the 
economy  is  sliding  into  a  serious  down- 
turn and  that  the  revenue,  the  outlays, 
the  subfunction  and  the  deficit  numbers 
in  this  resolution  before  us  are  as  obso- 
lete as  last  weeks  baseball  scores. 

It  is  a  good  bet.  I  would  suggest  to 
this  House,  that  when  we  come  back  in 
September  for  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  new  outlay  estimates  will  be  in 
the  range  of  $625  to  $630  billion,  not  the 
$612  billion  we  have  before  us  today,  as 
food  stamps,  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, extended  unemployment  benefits 
and  increased  disability  filings  trigger  up 
as  production  triggers  out  in  our  econ- 
omy over  the  course  of  the  summer.  And 
it  will  be  off  to  the  races  when  we  come 
back  next  spring  for  the  third  resolution 
if  the  experience  during  this  year,  fiscal 
year  1980.  the  $40  billion  overrun,  is  any 
indication. 

Likewise.  I  would  suggest  to  the  com- 
mittee today  that  there  is  not  an  econ- 
ometrician  in  the  land  that  knows  what 
revenues  wUl  be  in  1981.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  some 
of  the  legislative  revenues  that  are  as- 
sumed in  this  budget  will  not  materialize 
and  that  some  of  the  output-based  yield 
of  revenue  is  far  too  high,  given  the 
course  the  economy  is  on  today. 

Thus,  I  would  suggest  to  the  House 
that  the  golden  !:oose  egg.  the  paper  bal- 
ance between  outlays  and  revenues,  has 
evaporated  faster  than  the  WIN  but- 
tons did  in  the  fall  of  1974, 

But  I  would  suggest  that  these  are 
undeniable  developments  and  they  con- 
tain some  important  lessons  and  they 
suggest  why  the  substitute,  the  Latta 
substitute  before  us,  is  superior. 

First  of  all.  if  you  start  with  a  below- 
the-line  number  if  you  start  with  some 
arbitrary  target  for  the  surplus  or  the 
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deficit,  and  then  work  backward,  mas-         I  would  suggest  to  the  House  today  the 
saging  the  outlays  and  massaging  the     last  thing  we  do  is  to  tighten  the  tax 
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Yet  the  charade  goes  on  in  this  majority 
resolution. 

Look   at   all    the   other   sinkholes    All 
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would  guide  our  Nation  if  this  resolution     the  need  to  provide  tax  incentives  to    my  colleagues  that  the  lone-await-d  «. 
IS  adopted.  stimulate  personal  savings,  and  at  the    cession  of  1980-81  is  alreacbr  here 
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deficit,  and  then  work  backward,  mas- 
saging the  outlays  and  massaging  the 
revenues  to  fit  them  in,  you  are  going 
to  end  up  with  the  tail  wagging  the  dog. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  has  happened 
with  this  budget  resolution  for  1981. 

If  you  approach  the  fiscal  policy  task 
as  a  static  accounting  exercise  while  ig- 
noring the  dynamic  shifts  in  the  econ- 
omy around  us  that  impact  that  budget, 
you  are  going  to  get  flattened  by  an 
economic  steamroller  around  the  next 
corner.  And  that  has  happened,  too. 

The  fact  is  that  all  deficits  are  not 
created  equal.  The  deficit  next  year  is 
unavoidable,  and  the  deficit  this  year, 
in  1980.  is  catastrophic,  is  disastrous,  as 
we  can  see  the  results  around  us.  Today's 
factory  closings,  today's  unbuilt  houses, 
the  lengthy  unemployment  lines  today, 
in  May  of  1980.  are  due  to  one  over- 
whelming factor,  and  that  is  the  fiscal 
policy  that  was  adopted  in  this  Con- 
gress by  the  majority  party  last  sum- 
mer and  that  is  embodied  in  the  budget 
that  is  running  today,  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Stock- 
man* has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stock- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes." 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  Federal  Reserve  last  fall  stopped 
monetizing  the  deficit  for  this  current  fis- 
cal year,  when  it  stopped  the  printing 
presses  and,  in  effect,  declined  to  create 
new  money  to  finance  the  current  needs 
of  the  Treasury,  when  it  shifted  mone- 
tary policy  into  low  gear  to  avoid,  liter- 
ally, a  collapse  of  the  dollar  interna- 
tionally and  a  disintegration  of  the  dol- 
lar-based monetary  system  that  we  all 
depend  on.  what  did  this  administration 
do  and  what  did  this  Congress  do?  It  sat 
on  its  hands  and  allowed  fiscal  policy  to 
shift  into  higher  gear  at  the  very  same 
time  this  past  winter  and  spring.  It  per- 
mitted fiscal  year  1980  outlays  to  rise  by 
$25  billion  over  the  level  that  we  tar- 
geted just  last  September  It  permitted 
the  deficit  and  Treasury  borrowing  in 
January,  February.  March,  and  April  of 
this  year  to  swell  from  a  target  range  of 
$25  billion  to  what  I  would  predict  today 
to  be  $50  billion  before  the  books  on  fis- 
cal year  1980  close. 

If  the  Fed  will  not  and  cannot  monetize 
the  deficit,  cover  it  with  printed  money, 
then  the  Treasury  has  to  elbow  private 
borrowers  out  of  the  market,  it  has  to 
close  down  the  mortgage  window,  it  has 
to  empty  out  the  dealer  lots,  it  has  to 
collapse  and  crumple  the  credit  cards, 
and  it  has  to  liquidate  the  widget  inven- 
tory of  factories  all  around  the  country. 

So  you  end  up  with  the  right  policy,  a 
balanced  budget,  in  the  wrong  year  next 
year,  when  we  needed  it  this  year. 
[2  1540 

Consequently,  in  the  last  60  days  we 
have  seen  1  million  American  workers 
pay  for  that  mistake  when  they  received 
their  pink  slio  at  the  end  of  the  week. 

Now  that  the  horse  is  out  of  the  bam 
and  the  damage  has  been  done,  what  do 
we  do  about  next  year,  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget? 


I  would  suggest  to  the  House  today  the 
last  thing  we  do  is  to  tighten  the  tax 
vise  on  production,  work  and  investment 
in  this  economy  by  a  staggering  $100 
billion. 

We  have  had  a  nice  scholastic  debate 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  revenue  increase 
or  tax  increase.  But  everyone  who  looks 
at  the  record  recognizes  that  the  social 
security  rate  will  go  up  from  6  percent 
to  6 '2  percent  next  January,  and  that 
is  a  rate  increase.  That  is  a  tax  increase. 
They  recognize  that  with  a  10-  or  15-per- 
cent rate  of  inflation,  90  million  taxpay- 
ers will  move  into  higher  tax  brackets 
next  year.  That  is  a  higher  tax  rate.  That 
is  an  increase  in  taxes. 

I  would  suggest  today  instead  the  aim 
of  fiscal  policy  should  not  be  to  generate 
some  arbitrary  level  of  revenue  for  next 
year,  and  $611  billion  has  been  proposed, 
but  the  aim  of  fiscal  policy  on  the  tax 
side  ought  to  be  to  enhance  the  recovery 
of  production  and  employment  and 
growth  in  the  private  economy. 

American  workers  are  tumbling  out  of 
factories  and  office  buildings  and  into 
the  safety  net  of  unemployment,  trade 
adjustment,  assistance,  and  food  stamps 
all  over  this  country  today.  They  are  not 
going  to  be  eager  to  go  back  to  their  old 
job  or  search  the  marketplace  for  a  new 
job  if  you  promise  them  that  come  Janu- 
ary they  are  going  to  experience  a  $500  to 
$1,000  increase  in  taxes  on  their  wages, 
social  security,  and  on  their  incomes 
through   bracket  increase. 

American  businesses  are  putting  in- 
vestment plans  and  plans  for  equipment 
purchase  on  the  shelf  today,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  House  that  they  are  not 
going  to  quickly  bring  those  plans  back 
into  operation  if  Federal  policy  is  to 
maintain  the  inappropriate  tax,  depre- 
ciation and  inventory  accounting  system 
that  taxes  phantom  profits  and  imposes 
confiscatory  rates  of  70  percent  or  better 
on  the  real  economic  income  of  millions 
of  people  in  this  country  today. 

The  point  is  the  substitute  makes  a 
clear  policy  choice,  to  lower  marginal  tax 
rates  on  production  and  nothing  less  will 
do.  That  is  why  it  is  so  far  superior  to 
the  committee  bill  before  us. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
House  today  that  we  are  not  going  to 
solve  the  problem  on  the  spending  side 
by  pinching  every  program's  earlobe  in 
this  vast  Federal  Establishment  and 
think  we  have  accomplished  something 
worthwhile. 

The  problem  is  not  that  spending  is 
too  high  or  too  low  in  the  aggregate.  The 
real  problem  is  the  outlay  budget:  out- 
lay side  of  the  budget  has  become  a 
swamp  of  time  bombs  and  sinkholes  that 
is  seriously  undermining  the  perform- 
ance of  our  economy.  The  CETA  pro- 
gram, for  example,  has  never  added  one 
net  job  to  our  entire  economy.  It  just 
shifted  slots  from  the  public  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  just  shifted  people  from 
producing  goods  which  have  value  and 
can  help  pay  our  national  bills  to  pro- 
ducing Government  services  we  can  do 
without.  That  is  a  sinkhole,  a  waste  of 
resources.  The  program  ought  to  be  cut, 
whether  the  budget  is  in  balance  or  not. 


Yet  the  charade  goes  on  in  this  majority 
resolution. 

Look  at  all  the  other  sinkholes.  All 
those  Amtrak  lines  running  around  the 
country  which  generate  20  cents  in  rev- 
enue for  every  dollar  of  cost. 

Look  at  the  bloated  budgets  of  the 
regulatory  agencies  in  this  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Stockman) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stock- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.' 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  The  regulatory  agen- 
cies are  tapping  off  nearly  billions  of 
dollars  a  year  in  new  regulations  that 
will  siphon  off  investment  capital  and 
operating  costs  and  not  add  to  the  pro- 
duction of  our  economy. 

I  would  suggest  this  budget  is  also  filled 
with  fiscal  time  bombs.  We  have  seen 
trade  adjustment  assistance  rise  by  400 
percent  in  the  course  of  3  months. 
We  have  seen  the  food  stamp  program 
explode  because  we  are  unwilling  to  re- 
form the  entitlement  structure  and  sift 
out  those  who  are  chonically  poor  and 
need  the  support  from  those  who  are 
just  taking  a  ride  on  the  program. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  the 
Latta  budget  will  do  us  some  good  in 
this  country,  because  it  aims  to  restore 
incentive  and  stimulate  production.  It 
aims  to  eliminate  waste  and  barriers  to 
production  on  the  spending  side,  and  it 
will  get  us  a  balanced  budget  by  stimu- 
lating the  growth  in  the  private  sector 
of  our  economy  rather  than  continuing 
growth  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman   from    South   Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  motion  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta >  and  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks  regarding  the 
need  for  fiscal  discipline  throuRh  legit- 
imate means,  rather  than  the  sleight-of- 
hand  budget  balancing  found  in  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307. 

I  believe  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
should  know  that  the  recommendations 
of  the  Budget  Committee  will  not  pro- 
vide the  balanced  Federal  budget  neces- 
sary to  combat  inflation  and  restore  a 
sense  of  stability  to  our  economy.  This 
resolution  is  symptomatic  of  the  policies 
which  have  taken  America  from  a  posi- 
tion of  financial  and  military  strength 
to  a  nation  which  is  now  struggling  to 
meet  the  competition  of  other  indus- 
trialized countries.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  a  conglomeration  of  omissions,  tax 
increase,  and  false  promises. 

It  troubles  me  that  the  many  "born- 
again"  conservativo(s  in  Congress  are 
touting  the  merits  of  a  balanced  budget 
and  support  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307  as  an  indication  of  this  new- 
found conservatism.  The  cruel  facts  of 
the  matter  are  that  simply  pointing  to 
a  bottom  line  which  shows  a  budget  to 
be  in  balance  represents  a  gross  misrep- 
resentation of  the  flscal  policies  which 
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would  guide  our  Nation  if  this  resolution 
is  adopted. 

Although  members  of  the  Budget 
Comnrutiee  may  have  made  a  conscious 
effort  to  reduce  spending,  it  is  undeni- 
able that  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307  relies  heavily  on  increased  revenues 
to  be  in  balance.  These  additional  reve- 
nues will  be  generated  by  requiring  the 
American  taxpayers  to  bear  the  stiffest 
tax  burden  in  peacetime  history.  Federal 
revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981  will  increase 
by  approximately  $100  billion.  This 
statistic  is  staggering  when  one  considers 
that  just  16  years  ago  $100  billion  rep- 
resented the  total  revenues  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Since  1977,  Federal  spending  through 
flscal  year  1981  will  have  risen  by  more 
than  55  percent  and  taxes  will  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  $270  billion.  Now 
to  accommodate  both  the  majority  par- 
ty's spending  needs  and  the  graosioocs 
demand  for  a  balanced  budget,  the  tax- 
payers must  bear  the  brunt  of  new  taxes 
in  the  form  of  gasoline  import  fees,  a 
mandatory  withholding  of  interest  in- 
come, liuge  increases  in  the  social  se- 
curity rate,  and  "cash  management"  in- 
itiatives. In  addition,  by  consistently  re- 
jecting Republican  demands  for  index- 
ing taxes  to  the  rate  of  inflation,  infla- 
tion-induced "bracket  creep"  will  grab 
still  another  $15  billion  from  the  taxpay- 
ers for  deposit  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 
By  contrast,  the  budget  substitute 
which  has  been  fashioned  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  other  minority 
members  of  the  committee  recognizes  the 
errors  in  judgment  which  have  led  our 
Nation  into  its  economic  decline.  There- 
fore, we  now  have  before  us  an  alterna- 
tive budget  resolution  which  would  pro- 
vide for  true  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  balanced 
budget  would  reduce  spending  by  $14  bil- 
lion and  earmark  the  savings  to  flnance 
a  $32  billion  tax  cut.  This  budget  also  ad- 
dresses the  need  for  maintaining  a  strong 
national  defense.  In  the  face  of  Soviet 
aggressions  around  the  world,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  become  militarily  infe- 
rior. Rising  fuel  costs,  research  and  de- 
velopment needs  and  the  inability  of  the 
military  to  offer  competitive  salaries 
leaves  us  no  alternative  but  to  set  defense 
spending  at  this  higher  level, 

I  might  also  point  out  that  this  budget 
rejects  the  imposition  of  the  oil  import 
fee  recommended  by  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Committee.  We  simply  do 
not  believe  that  Americans  should  be 
subjected  to  still  another  hidden  tax. 
This  fee  was  not  imposed  with  the  idea 
of  encouraging  energy  conservation.  Its 
genuine  purpose  is  to  derive  the  addi- 
tional revenues  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  the  Carter  administration's  so- 
called  balanced  budget. 

The  Republician  substitute  also  rejects 
the  imposition  of  withholding  taxes  on 
interest  and  dividends.  Mr.  Chairman, 
correspondence  from  my  constituents  in- 
dicates they  are  overwhelmingly  opposed 
to  this  procedure.  It  seems  ironic  that  the 
Congress,  on  one  hand,  would  recognize 
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the  need  to  provide  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  personal  savings,  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  this  predatory  measure 
to  be  imposed. 

This  resolution  also  provides  us  with 
one  flnal  opportunity  to  provide  full 
funding  for  continuation  of  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program.  In  my  State 
of  South  Dakota,  as  in  several  States,  the 
revenue  sharing  moneys  appropriated  for 
State  government  are  allocated  directly 
to  aid  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation. I  believe  the  States  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  choose  between  rev- 
enue sharing  funds  and  certain  categori- 
cal programs  which  might  not  be  of  such 
a  high  priority. 

My  greatest  regret  is  the  elimination 
of  Saturday  mail  dehvery.  Saturday  de- 
livery of  our  mail  is  one  of  the  most' nec- 
essary acts  Government  can  perform  for 
rural  America.  The  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  let  the  Members  of  the  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  addition 
of  funds  for  this  purpose.  This  is  most 
unfortunate  and  will  cause  real  hardship 
for  people  in  rural  areas. 

In  recent  years,  the  minority  members 
of  this  body  have  consistently  introduced 
substitute  budget  resolutions  calling  for 
reduced  Federal  spending,  balanced 
budgets  or  lower  deflcits  and  major  tax 
reductions.  Each  year,  on  a  virtual  party 
line  vote,  we  have  seen  these  measures 
defeated.  The  Latta  substitute  now  be- 
fore us  should  provide  the  many  born- 
again  conservatives  with  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  sincerity 
in  promoting  fiscal  discipline.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing the  Latta  substitute  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Latta  substitute  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  this  truly  is  an  historic  debate  to- 
day. It  is  historic  because  for  the  first 
time  in  decades,  there  is  no  real  con- 
stituency in  the  U.S.  Hou<;e  of  Represent- 
atives trying  to  use  deficit  financing  to 
encourage  economic  growth. 

I  sat  here  all  day  listening  to  the  left 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  right  side  of 
the  aisle  talk  about  economic  policy.  And 
it  has  been  revolutionary  to  not  hear  any 
Member  of  Congress  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  talk  about  deficits  as  a  means  of  en- 
couraging economic  growth. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
who  both  suggested  in  their  remarks 
that  the  only  real  debate  today  is  over 
how  deep  the  tax  cuts  ought  to  be.  They 
seemed  to  suggest  that  the  only  question 
now  is  how  can  we  get  the  private  sector 
of  the  economy  growing  again.  I  cer- 
tainly invite  them  to  join  in  our  incen- 
tive-oriented tax  and  budget  efforts, 
then,  and  if  they  would,  Keynes  would 
really  be  dead  in  this  House.  That  would 
be  good  news  for  the  American  people. 

But  if  we  are  really  going  to  talk  about 
the  proper  size  of  the  1981  tax  cut,  I 
think  I  can  throw  some  light  on  this 
aspect  of  the  budget  debate.  Before  we 
decide  whether  the  tax  cuts  in  the  Latta 
budget  are  the  right  size,  let  me  remind 


my  coUeagues  that  the  long-awaited  re- 
cession of  1980-81  is  already  here 

In  AprU.  827.000  Americans  lost  their 
jobs,  the  largest  jump  in  unemployment 
since  January  of  1975.  The  black  unem- 
ployment rate  climbed  to  12.6  percent. 
The  jobless  rate  for  teenagers  rose  to 
an  incredible  16.2  percent. 

Last  month,  the  index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  plunged  26  percent,  the 
largest  decline  in  five  and  a  half  years. 
The  housing  industry  collapsed  as  cchi- 
struction  tumbled  5.8  percent,  the  sharp- 
est monthly  drop  in  36  years.  The  auto 
and  steel  industries  were  hit  hard — Ford 
suffered  record  losses,  layoffs  of  steel  and 
auto  workers  soared.  And  record  high  in- 
terest rates  combmed  with  18  percent 
infiation  to  put  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses permanently  out  of  business. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  By  Novem- 
ber. 8  percent  of  all  American  workers 
will  be  unemployed— by  late  spring  of 
1981,  unemployment  will  be  up  around  9 
percent. 

That  means  that  within  a  year,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  not  be  paying 
taxes,  will  not  be  breadwinners  for  their 
families,  will  not  feel  like  whole  people 
in  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  and  millions 
will  need  assistance  from  the  Govern- 
ment until  they  are  again  gainfully 
employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  statistics  are 
vital  to  the  budget  debate.  They  are 
vital  because  every  1  percentage  point 
increa,se  in  unemployment  means  in- 
credible human  suffering,  and  because 
each  percentage  point  increase  widens 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  by  $25  to  $29 
billion.  According  to  the  CBO,  every- 
time  a  million  workers  lose  their  jobs. 
Government  revenues  fall  by  $20  to  $22 
billion,  and  Government  spending  in- 
creases by  $5  to  $7  billion. 

In  fact,  we  are  already  hearing  esti- 
mates out  of  the  CBO,  to  the  effect  that 
the  President's  supposedly  balanced 
budget  is  already  $25  to  $30  billion  out 
of  balance,  because  of  an  automatic  drop 
in  revenues  and  rise  in  spending  on  un- 
employment caused  by  the  recession. 

In  short,  the  Giaimo  budget  is  a  disas- 
ter. 

We  simply  cannot  balance  the  budget 
without  a  healthy  economy  and  strong, 
noninfiationary  economic  growth. 

That  is  why  the  Giaimo  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  went  from  a  $2  billion 
surplus  to  a  $25  to  $30  billion  deficit  in 
just  5  short  weeks.  I  reject  the  Giaimo 
attempt  to  balance  the  budget  by  throw- 
ing thousands  of  Americans  out  of  work, 
and  I  would  simply  like  to  point  out  that 
the  attempt  has  already  failed. 

There  are,  however,  some  voices  of 
reason  in  the  Democratic  Party  wilder- 
ness, arguing  that  the  well-being  of 
Americans  is  more  Important  than  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit,  and  that  reces- 
sion is  not  the  way  to  lower  inflation  or 
even  to  balance  the  budget. 

Compared  with  my  differences  with 
the  Giaimo  budget,  my  disagreement 
with  my  frends  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  are  minor.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  recognizes  that  the 
most  important  measure  of  any  budget 
is  how  it  affects  the  lives  of  Americans 
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and  their  families.  We  disagree  only  over 
the  means,  not  the  goal,  of  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation.  But  even  on  this 


next  dollar  of  income  this  family  earned 
would  have  been  taxed  at  roughly  25  per- 
cent. 


strength,  they  even  believed  in  those  days 
the  small  deficits,  unplanned  deficits, 
were  debilitating,  but  planned,  large  de- 
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he   said. 


al,  scientific,  philanthropic,  agriculturpl,     theless.  it  will  add  more  than  $11  billion 
ut  to  anve  nie  cuui-     labor,   veterans,  or  fraternal  nonprofit     to  general  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1981 
of  the  country  by  the     organization  can   mail   its   second   and         While  the  President  and  congressional 


increases."   but   the   point   is 

'You  are  now  about  to  drive  the  com 

outer  industry  out 
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and  their  families.  We  disagree  only  over 
the  means,  not  the  goal,  of  full  employ- 
ment without  inflation.  But  even  on  this 
we  are  continuing  a  fniitful  dialog. 

On  Thursday  I  introduced  a  oill  to 
provide  tax  incentives  for  the  creation  of 
jobs  and  new  enterprises  in  the  most 
depressed  areas  of  our  country,  including 
the  inner  cities.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Republican  side  have  indicated 
their  willingness  to  support  such  an  ap- 
proach, to  signal  that,  while  we  are  com- 
mitted to  fiscal  responsibility,  we  havB 
no  intention  of  achieving  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  minorities,  the  disadvantaged, 
or  any  group  of  Americans.  I  would 
rather  see  an  unbalanced  budget  than 
support  one  which  hurts  Americans  and 
their  families. 

The  Latta  budget  is  exactly  the  strat- 
egy we  need  right  now.  one  which  fights 
inflation  and  unemployment  at  the  same 
time.  On  the  one  hand,  it  provides  real 
restraint  in  spending,  and  therefore  di- 
rectly addresses  the  crowding  out  prob- 
lem which  the  Giaimo  budget  would  ag- 
gravate. Every  dollar  not  spent  by  the 
Government  is  a  dollar  not  taxed,  bor- 
rowed, or  printed  unnecessarily.  This 
takes  the  pressure  off  the  Federal  Re- 
serve in  its  efforts  to  fight  inflation  the 
only  way  inflation  can  be  fought — with 
monetary  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Latta  budget  rec- 
ognizes that  meaningful  and  humane 
restraint  on  spending  is  impossible  when 
the  economy  is  contracting.  The  Latta 
budget  emphatically  rejects  the  notion 
that  we  ought  to  raise  taxes  to  leave  peo- 
ple with  less  money  to  spend  in  the  hopes 
of  flghting  inflation.  That  dinosaur  of  a 
theory  did  not  work  in  1969  or  in  1974. 
and  it  will  not  work  now  in  the  Giaimo 
budget.  Raising  tax  rates  only  further 
reduces  the  incentives  for  production, 
and  prices  rise  faster,  not  slower,  because 
with  less  production,  each  dollar  can  buy 
fewer  goods. 

The  Latta  budget  is.  instead,  a  budget 
of  hope  because  it  means  more  jobs  for 
Americans  in  1981.  It  features  a  $32  bil- 
lion tax  cut — large  enough  for  a  10-per- 
cent across-the-board  cut  in  individual 
tax  rates,  accelerated  depreciation  to 
provide  greater  incentives  for  business 
investment,  and  an  incentive-oriented 
tax  credit  for  savings.  These  tax  cuts 
mean  at  least  200.000  more  jobs  for 
Americans  in  1981  than  the  Giaimo 
budget  would  provide. 

The  Republican  budget  means  hope  for 
the  future  because  it  guarantees  more 
after-tax  income  for  workers.  The  ex- 
ploding rate  of  inflation  is  quickly  push- 
ing people  up  into  higher  tax  brackets, 
and  this  "bracket-creep"  will  cost  tax- 
payers nearly  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981  under  the  Giaimo  budget.  Add  to 
that  the  scheduled  gas  tax  increase, 
savings  tax  increase,  and  payroll  tax  in- 
crease, and  the  Giaimo  budget  ends  up 
costing  each  working  American  an  addi- 
tional $990  in  taxes  in  1981. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  immoral 
to  let  these  inflation-induced  tax  In- 
creases continue  as  they  have  for  the 
past  15  years. 

In  1969.  if  an  American  family  earned 
$15,000.  they  would  have  been  in  a  25- 
percent  income  tax  bracket.  That  is,  the 


next  dollar  of  income  this  family  earned 
would  have  been  taxed  at  roughly  25  per- 
cent. 

In  1979.  that  same  family  had  to  earn 
$30,000  to  get  $15,000  of  1969  income, 
but  of  course  this  pushed  them  into  the 
37-percent  tax  bracket,  and  their  Federal 
tax  burden  increased.  As  nominal  income 
keeps  up  with  inflation,  it  simply  pushes 
American  taxpayers  into  higher  brack- 
ets. Thus,  when  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  says  there  is  a  tax  increase  in 
this  budget,  it  is  simply  alluding  to  a 
fact  of  life.  When  the  dollar  devalues 
and  people  try  to  stay  even  with  cost- 
of-hving  raises,  they  simply  end  up  in 
a  higher  tax  bracket  and  the  Federal 
Government  profits.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
every  10-percent  increase  in  the  rate  of 
inflation  means  that  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  will  increase  by  16  percent. 
[J  1550 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kemp  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Republicans  refuse  to  "balance"  the 
budget  this  way.  through  back-door  tax 
increases  and  on  the  backs  of  the  tax- 
payers. That  is  why  the  Republican 
budget  rejects  the  Carter  taxes  on  sav- 
ings, gasoline,  and  income.  And  that  is 
why  our  budget  would  combat  taxfla- 
tion  by  cutting  personal  income  tax  rates 
10  percent  across  the  board  for  all 
Americans. 

In  reality,  the  Latta  budget  is  the  only 
one  which  stands  a  chance  of  actually 
being  balanced.  By  flghting  the  reces- 
sion, the  Latta  budget  would  attempt  to 
prevent  the  loss  of  revenues  and  higher 
spending  caused  by  recession.  And  the 
Latta  tax  cuts  directly  address  the  in- 
adequate saving,  capital  formation  and 
employment  which  are  at  the  root  of  our 
declining  productivity  and  economic 
stagnation. 

Whether  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  the  state  of  our  economy  or  the 
prospects  for  balancing  the  budget,  only 
the  Latta  budget  addresses  both  of  these 
concerns  effectively.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Nation,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve 
the  Latta  budget  and  oppose  the  major- 
ity budget. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  At  this  point  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  who  I  am 
sure  has  a  salient  point  to  make. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  been  a  disciple  of  the  Kemp 
philosophy  for  years.  I  would  only  cau- 
tion my  good  friend  from  any  early  ex- 
pectation that  Keynes  may  be  dead 
around  this  body.  I  mean  he  may  be  rest- 
ing for  a  while,  but  I  doubt  that  he  is 
dead. 

On  that  score  maybe  we  can  para- 
phrase what  our  President  said  on  Iran 
when  he  looked  at  it  and  he  said  It  was 
an  incomplete  success.  We  have  a  certain 
incomplete  success  at  killing  Keynes 
around  here,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
particularly  remembering  the  middle 
1960's,  as  I  vividly  recall  when  Walter 
Heller     weis     advocating     deficits     of 


strength,  they  even  believed  in  those  days 
the  small  deficits,  unplanned  deficits, 
were  debilitating,  but  planned,  large  de- 
ficits caused  strength.  I  do  not  believe 
that  is  completely  gone,  and  I  would 
like  to  share  the  hope  with  the  gen- 
tleman that  Keynes  may  be  on  his  way 
out. 

Mr.  KE:mp.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  may  have  been  carried  away  with 
enthusiasm.  All  this  agreement  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  that  deficits  are 
bad  in  and  of  themselves,  and  that  some- 
how we  ought  to  reduce  the  tax  burden  is 
music  to  my  ears.  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
that  those  of  us  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  aisle,  such  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  this  gentleman  from  New  York, 
would  give  some  credit  where  credit  is 
due  to  really  a  born  again  idea  of  classi- 
cal economics. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEMP.  I  vield  very  briefly. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gested we  should  give  credit,  and  I  think 
we  will  have  to  give  credit  to  the  liberals 
because  they  live  on  credit.  This  budget 
is  inherently  one  that  will  have  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  credit  since  it  is  not  balanced. 
So  let  us  not  give  them  too  much  per- 
sonal credit. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  share  the  gentleman's 
skepticism.  As  pointed  out  .so  many  times 
in  the  debate  today,  my  problem  with 
the  Giaimo  resolution  itself  is  that  it 
really  is  a  recipe  for  higher  taxes  and 
further  slowing  down  the  economy.  But  I 
did  at  least  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  beating 
up  on  the  idea  that  deficits  were,  in  and 
of  themselves,  good  and  I  thought  we 
ought  to  give  a  little  credit  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  for  burying  this 
Keynesian  assumption. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  ver>-  much  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  commend  him  for  continuing  to 
pound  home  the  point  that  the  way  out 
of  the  mess  we  are  in  is  economic  growth. 
That  is  the  key  to  this  whole  thing. 

For  example,  last  Saturday  I  visited 
American  Microsystems  in  Poeatello, 
Idaho,  where  they  produce  computer 
chips.  It  is  just  incredible  what  they  have 
done.  They  put  on  one  little  chip  now 
what  used  to  take  a  whole  huge  room  as 
far  as  computers  are  concerned.  That 
technology  has  taken  the  price  of  a  com- 
puter down  now  to  where  if  automobiles 
could  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
last  10  years  that  now  we  could  buy  a 
Rolls-Royce  for  36  cents.  The  manager 
of  that  plant  said  the  problem  they  have 
is  that  the  Japanese  have  a  taxing  policy 
that  encourages  them  to  build  new.  bet- 
ter, modem  equipment;  they  come  over 
here  and  get  our  technology,  go  home, 
write  the  thing  off  immediately,  encour- 
age production. 

We  have  driven  the  steel  industry  out 
of  this  country;  we  have  driven  the  auto- 
mobile industry  out  of  this  country;  and 
the  manager  of  that  plant  said,  "You 
people  in  Congress,"  and  I  said  "  'You,' 
you  mean  the  big  spenders,  not  me,  I 
have  been  voting  against  all  these  tax 
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increases,"  but  the  point  is,  he  said. 
•You  are  now  about  to  drive  the  com- 
puter industry  out  of  the  country  by  the 
insanity  of  raising  taxes  and  continuing 
to  raise  taxes.  '  He  brought  up  the  point 
thev  then  had  the  audacity  to  call  it  a 
windfall  profit  tax.  It  is  a  windfall  tax 
that  the  Congress  gets  by  this  progres- 
sive income  tax.  I  am  outraged  by  this. 
Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman's  enthusi- 
asm is  matched  only  by  the  truth  of  his 
argument.  The  point  we  are  most  trying 
to  make  through  the  Latta  substitute  is 
that  the  tax  system  in  and  of  itself  is 
inflationary  because  it  diminishes  the 
ability  of  this  Nation  to  produce  goods 
and  services,  jobs,  housing,  steel,  tech- 
nology, and  the  growth  which  is  so  nec- 
essary to  make  this  Nation  once  again 
not  only  productive  at  home  but  com- 
petitive in  world  markets.  I  believe  in 
full  employment  without  inflation,  and 
that  require,  simultaneous  monetary  re- 
form as  well  as  tax  reform  along  the 
lines  proposed  in  the  Latta  budget. 

I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all 
aspects  of  the  Latta  bill  but  it  is  th3 
only  chance  I  have  today  to  register  my 
vote  for  growth  and  jobs  a.s  opposed  to 
despair  and  unemployment.  I  really  be- 
lieve the  best  way  to  control  spending 
and  reduce  Government  spending  is  lo 
expand  the  economy  to  reduce  the  need 
for  some  of  these  Government  programs. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I'ise  in  support  of  the  Latta 
substitute. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Republican  budget  alternative,  for  t.he 
most  part,  is  much  more  desirable  and 
realistic  than  the  recommendations  of 
our  Budget  Committee.  The  pending 
amendment  provides  for  a  strong  na- 
tional defense,  makes  deeper  cuts  in 
spending  targets,  and  proposes  a  $32  bil- 
lion tax  cut. 

However,  it  is  deficient  in  that  it  will 
be  of  no  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
which  will  be  forced  to  reduce  service  at 
the  very  lime  it  is  seeking  an  increase 
in  postal  rates. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  debate 
on  House  Concurrent  Flesolution  307,  the 
S836  million  in  postal  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  will 
result  in  the  elimination  of  6-day  mail 
delivery,  other  service  cuts  and  higher 
postal  rates  for  charitable,  religious,  and 
educational  organizations.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  GOP  substitute  will  not 
eliminate  6-day  delivery,  but  the  facts 
are  its  recommended  cuts  in  postal  ap- 
propriations exceed  those  of  the  Bud^ret 
Committee  and  leave  the  Postal  Service 
with  no  maneuverability. 

The  Budget  Committee  and  GOP  alter- 
native will  reverse  an  historical  policy  of 
providing  lower  mail  rates  for  nonprofit 
organizations  and  small  newspapers.  This 
policy  was  mandated  by  Congress,  not 
the  Postal  Service.  The  law  now  provides 
that  any  recognized  religious,  education- 


al, scientific,  philanthropic,  agricultural, 
labor,  veterans,  or  fraternal  nonprofit 
organization  can  mail  its  second  and 
third-class  mail  at  preferred  rates.  In  fns 
case  of  second-class  mail,  that  has  been 
public  pohcy  since  1917.  and  for  third- 
class  since  1952. 

If  we  were  operating  under  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure  which  permitted  us 
to  rely  on  the  expertise  of  our  respective 
legislative  committees,  we  would  be  able 
to  fine  tune  some  of  the  misguided  efforts 
such  as  those  applying  to  the  Poscal 
Service. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  return  to  the 
budget  for  national  defense. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Latta  substitute — 
the  Republican  budget  of  hope. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  need 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  for  1931. 
The  question  is.  how  will  it  be  balanced. 
By  restraining  Federal  spending,  or  by 
raising  taxes? 

The  House  Budget  Committee  has  pro- 
posed a  "balanced"  Federal  budget  for 
1981.  However,  they  have  not  balanced 
their  budget  by  restraining  Federal 
spending.  They  have  done  so  by  calling 
for  increases  in  tax  revenues  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  working  tax- 
payers. The  House  Budget  Committee 
proposes  balancing  their  budget  by 
squeezing  an  additional  $100  billion  or  so 
out  of  the  American  taxpaver.  They  have 
balanced  their  budget  with  the  biggest 
1-year  tax  revenue  increase  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  Nation. 

By  President  Carter's  owti  figiu-es,  tax 
collections  v.-ill  increase  by  S96  billion  m 
1981.  That  breaks  down  to  a  $990  tax  in- 
crease for  each  American  worker.  Since 
more  than  50  percent  of  American  wives 
work,  that  means  that,  beginning  in  1980. 
most  American  families  will  be  paying 
an  additional  $1,980  in  taxes. 

And  these  figures  are  probably  on  the 
low  side.  The  President's  estimates  are 
based  on  a  12-percent  inflation  rate.  If 
inflation  continues  at  the  18-percent  an- 
nual rate  it  has  averaged  so  far  this  year, 
tax  collections  will  easilv  increase  by 
more  than  $100  billion.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  tax  increase — approximately 
$38  billion,  according  to  the  CBO — will 
come  from  higher  individual  income  tax 
returns. 

The  American  taxpayer  will  be  paying 
additional  billions  into  the  Federal 
Treasurj'.  not  for  added  services  or  bene- 
fits, but  simply  because  of  inflation  and 
"bracket  creep."  Infiation  pushes  us  into 
h'gher  tax  brackets,  forcing  us  to  part 
with  a  larger  percentage  of  our  income 
for  taxes,  leaving  us  with  less  to  meet  the 
rising  co,ts  of  housing,  food,  gasoline. 
utilities  and  the  other  necessities  of  daily 
life.  It  is  estimated  that  each  1  percent 
of  inflation  adds  1.6  percent  to  the  total 
individual  income  tax  burden. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  personal 
income  taxes,  the  Budget  Committee's 
budget  relies  upon  a  score  of  new  tax 
revenues — some  of  which  have  yet  to  be 
enacted — to  keep  its  budget  balanc.?d. 
President  Carter  insists  that  the  objec- 
tive behind  his  10-cents-a-gallon  gas  tax 
is  to  save  fuel,  not  to  raise  money.  Never- 


theless, it  will  add  more  than  $11  billion 
to  general  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

While  the  President  and  congressional 
leaders  continue  to  insist  that  something 
be  done  to  increase  savings  and  invest- 
ment in  this  country,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's resolution  also  recommends  a 
new  tax  that  will  only  serve  to  discour- 
age both.  The  Budget  Committees  bal- 
ance relies  upon  $3.4  billion  m  revenues 
from  a  still-to-be-enacted  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends.  Most  of 
this  will  not  come  from  catching  up  with 
tax  evaders,  as  the  proponents  of  the 
measure  claim.  It  will  come  from  taking 
investors'  and  savers'  money  early — be- 
fore they  have  a  chance  to  collect  the 
extra  interest  on  tlieir  compounded  in- 
terest. Furthermore,  it  is  estimated  that 
it  will  cost  savings  and  loan  institutions 
as  much  as  $3.5  billion  during  the  first 
year  alone  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  proposal.  That  means  that 
$3.5  billion  less  will  be  available  for  home 
loans.  If  anyone  believes  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  actually  ap- 
prove such  a  tax.  they  have  not  been 
around  the  committee  very  much  lately. 

The  Latta  substitute  is  a  true  balanced 
budget.  It  is  $14  billion  smaller  than  the 
Budget  Committee's  budget  and  $32  bil- 
lion smaller  than  President  Carter's 
original  flscal  year  1981  budget  proposed 
last  January.  It  is  a  budget  that  is  bal- 
anced with  real  restraints  in  spending 
increases. 

Just  as  importantly,  it  is  a  budget  that 
is  balanced  with  a  $32  billion  tax  cut  for 
the  American  people.  A  tax  cut  that  will 
encourage  investment  and  saving.  A  tax 
cut  that  will  stimulate  productivity  and 
real  growth. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  recently  issued  a 
strong  endorsement  of  such  a  tax  cut  in 
their  1980  annual  report.  In  his  intro- 
duction to  the  report,  committee  Chair- 
man Lloyd  Ben-tsen  proclaims  that  v.-e 
have  entered  "a  new  era  of  economic 
thinking."  He  continues  with  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  "a  compre- 
hensive set  of  policies  designed  to  en- 
hance the  productive  side — the  supply 
side  of  the  economy."  Senator  Bentsen 
puts  the  committee  on  record  "in  sup- 
port of  the  view  that  tax  policy  can  and 
should  be  directed  toward  improving  the 
productivity  performance  of  the  economy 
over  the  long  term." 

The  Latta  substitute  incorporates  just 
such  a  view  of  what  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's tax  policy  can  and  should  do. 
While  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
will  be  making  the  decision  as  to  how  the 
tax  cut  should  be  distributed,  the  Latta 
proposal  is  sufiBcient  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  proposals  that  have  already 
generated  broad-based  support  in  the 
Congress. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  accommo- 
date a  10-percent  personal  income  tax 
cut,  such  as  the  one  proposed  in  Kemp- 
Roth.  Such  a  tax  cut  would  help  all 
Americans  to  combat  inflation  and 
bracket-creep. 

It  would  also  accommodate  the  Con- 
able-Jones  "10-5-3"  capital  cost  recov- 
ery proposal,  to  provide  tax  reUef  to  busl- 
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ness  and  to  encourage  investment  and 
expansion.  Thus,  passage  of  the  Latta 
substitute  would  mean  greater  produc- 


we  will  face  the  most  severe  depression 
possible. 
The  question  facing  us  at  this  time 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  from  the  lib- 
eral side  of  the  aisle.  Is  there  some  ex- 
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We  feel  it  does  encourage  productivity, 
-irriviHp    inppnt.ivps    for    invp.stmer\t.    and 


top  of  your  earned  income  and  are  taxed  like  a  very  carefully  crafted  tax  reduc- 
at  the  very  highest  rate,  28  percent.  This  tion.  Now  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
would  cut  that  tax  rate  in  half  in  effect,     tee  may  be  tempted  to  support  this  legis- 
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ness  and  to  encourage  investment  and 
expansion.  Thus,  passage  of  the  Latta 
substitute  would  mean  greater  produc- 
tivity and  more  jobs.  And  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute could  also  accommodate  a  meas- 
ure to  encourage  individual  saving  and 
investment,  such  as  the  Brown-Rousselot 
savings  incentive  proposal. 

The  Latta  substitute  does  not  depend 
upon  the  revenues  generated  from  the 
President's  10-cents-a-gallon  gas  tax  to 
maintain  a  balance.  In  the  Latta  substi- 
tute, the  oil  import  fee  is  phased  out  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Latta  substitute  does  not  rely  upon 
$3.4  billion  in  revenues  from  a  withhold- 
ing tax  on  interest  and  dividends  to 
maintain  its  balance.  The  Latta  substi- 
tute assumes  that  such  a  disincentive  to 
saving  and  investment  would  never  be 
adopted  at  a  time  when  the  savings  rate 
in  the  United  States  lags  behind  that  of 
every  other  industrialized  Western  na- 
tion. 

The  Latta  substitute,  unlike  the  Budg- 
et Committee's  proposal,  is  a  real  bal- 
anced budget.  It  is  balanced  by  real  re- 
straints in  Federal  spending — not  by 
raising  taxes.  The  Latta  substitute  is 
what  the  American  people  want.  The 
Latta  substitute  is  what  our  economy 
needs.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  Latta  amendment. 

Over  the  last  several  days  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  a  number 
of  different  Members  discussing  the  need 
to  balance  the  budget.  We  have  heard 
some  very  good  discussions  or  debates  on 
which  areas  of  the  budget  should  re- 
ceive the  highest  priorities.  It  seems  that 
every  year  the  budget  debate  centers 
around  what  is  often  called  the  guns  and 
butter  issue.  Certainly  this  year  has  been 
no  exception. 

Trying  to  put  the  debate  in  perspec- 
tive, there  are  Members  who  feel  that  it 
does  us  little  good  to  maintain  a  strong 
defense  if  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
our  Government,  and  there  are  those 
Members  who  argue  that  it  does  little 
good  to  maintain  strong  social  programs 
if  our  national  defense  is  not  adequate 
to  protect  us  from  potential  adversaries. 

I  beheve  it  is  our  responsibility,  there- 
fore, to  decide  which  is  a  greater  danger, 
domestic  unrest  due  to  poorly  funded 
social  programs,  or  the  loss  of  interna- 
tional influence  due  to  a  weak  militarj- 
which  is  incapable  of  supporting  our  for- 
eign policy  pronouncements.  The  an- 
swer, from  my  perspective,  must  be  that 
unless  our  military  is  adequate  to  de- 
fend and  support  our  interests,  the 
United  States  wiU  face  an  ever-worsen- 
ing international  picture  which  can  only 
force  the  United  States  into  becoming  a 
second-rate  nation. 

We  must  remember  that  America  is  an 
island  nation  of  imports.  If  we  are  un- 
able to  continue  importing  the  items  we 
need,  our  economy  will  rapidly  fail  and 


we  will  face  the  most  severe  depression 
possible. 

The  question  facing  us  at  this  time 
is  whether  or  not  the  pending  amend- 
ment which  increases  defense  spending 
while  cutting  other  programs  is  in  our 
best  interest.  As  former  President  Nixon 
argues  in  his  book,  "The  Real  World." 
in  the  coming  years  America  will  be 
faced  with  two  very  disturbing  possibili- 
ties. First,  if  we  become  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union,  we  may  lose. 
Second,  we  may  be  defeated  even  with- 
out a  war.  The  danger  we  face  is  not 
so  much  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  will  destroy  each  other 
with  nuclear  weapons,  but  that  the 
United  States  will  become  militarily  in- 
ferior to  the  Soviets.  If  this  should  oc- 
cur, we  will  be  left  with  the  choice  of 
allowing  the  Soviets  to  greatly  expand 
their  influence  at  the  expense  of  our 
allies,  or  enter  a  war  in  which  we  are 
assured  of  losing.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
prevent  the  United  States  from  facing 
that  paradox,  but  there  is  precious  little 
time  left.  If  we  have  learned  nothing  else 
in  the  last  several  months,  it  should  be 
that  the  United  States  is  limited  in  its 
responses  to  international  events  due  to 
our  worsening  military  posture,  and 
that  the  Soviets  are  intent  on  using 
their  military  capabiUties  to  expand 
their  influence  and  dominate  other 
nations. 

Supporting  a  strong  defense,  even  if 
it  means  that  some  social  programs  must 
be  cut  does  not  mean  that  you  are  cal- 
lous toward  the  needs  of  the  people.  In- 
suring an  adequate  defense  should  be 
considered  as  much  a  social  program  as 
food  stamps  because  it  insures  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  have  the 
type  of  economy  which  is  capable  of 
feeding  the  American  people  and  pro- 
viding them  the  jobs  necessary  to  pur- 
chase that  food. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of 
this  amendment  which  deserves  our  at- 
tention and  support.  This  amendment 
greatly  slows  the  growth  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Today  our  Federal  budget 
accounts  for  about  21  percent  of  the 
GNP.  In  World  War  II.  the  Federal 
budget  accounted  for  22  percent  of  the 
GNP.  We  have  seen  the  budget  grow 
with  such  great  leaps  and  bounds  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  takes  as 
much  from  the  economy  as  it  did  dur- 
ing the  greatest  war  in  history-.  It  is 
our  duty  to  begin  to  reverse  that  trend. 
In  order  to  support  this  tremendous 
growth,  we  have  had  to  increase  taxes 
substantially.  Taxes  have  become  so  re- 
pressive that  the  American  worker  no 
longer  has  much  incentive  to  improve  his 
salary  because  most  of  it  will  be  taken 
away  from  him  by  Uncle  Sam. 

As  I  see  it,  this  amendment  allows  us 
the  best  of  both  worlds,  a  stronger  na- 
tional defense  and  a  reduction  in  taxes. 
If  this  Congress  can  do  nothing  more 
than  accomplish  those  two  goals,  we  will 
have  served  our  constituents  well.  I  most 
strongly  urge  adoption  of  the  Latta 
amendment, 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 


Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  notice 
the  gentleman  is  speaking  from  the  lib- 
eral side  of  the  aisle.  Is  there  some  ex- 
planation for  this?  It  is  not  a  defection 
I  hope. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  My  colleague  is 
very  perceptive.  I  have  moved  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle  in  the  hope  that  I  can 
further  drive  another  nail  in  the  Keyne- 
sian  coflan. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  a  little  missionary 
work  the  gentleman  is  engaged  in? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes;  that  is  why 
this  year  I  have  usually  been  on  Uiis  side, 
to  make  sure  that  my  colleague  from 
Cormecticut  can  hear  me,  because  I  am 
known  to  speak  in  such  soft  rhetoric. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  concerned  and  glad 
that  the  gentleman  has  gone  to  the  lib- 
eral side  of  the  aisle  because  I  have 
watched,  and  the  staff  members  over 
there  this  afternoon  outnumber  the 
Members  by  about  10  to  1.  Apparently 
the  liberals  have  abandoned  their  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMo) .  He  is  all  by  himself  with  a  few 
exceptions,  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
has  gone  over  there  to  keep  him  com- 
pany. He  ought  to  be  lonesome  with  what 
he  is  trying  to  sell  here. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  First  of  all  I  want  to  as- 
sure my  good  friend  from  Maryland  that 
like  Horatio,  several  of  us  here  can  with- 
-stand  the  onslaught  from  the  gentle- 
man's side.  As  far  as  my  dear  colleague 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  delighted  that  he  is  moving 
closer  to  me.  I  hope  it  means  that  he  is 
moving  a  little  bit  closer  to  some  of  the 
things  that  I  have  been  trying  to  per- 
suade people  to  accomplish  around  here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  To  the  degree  that 
my  colleague  has  moved  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  I  am  grateful.  For  the  last 
4  years  that  he  has  been  telling  me  he 
was  moving  in  that  direction,  and  now  he 
has  finally  gotten  his  committee  to  go 
with  him.  I  know  it  took  a  great  deal  of 
effort.  Our  obvious  disagreement  is  over 
the  amount  of  the  tax  cut,  as  the  gentle- 
man stated  earlier  in  the  day. 

The  reason  I  support  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute is  that  it  does  contain  a  $32  bil- 
lion tax  cut.  I  think  this  is  clearly  appro- 
priate at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  that  a  tax  cut  is  anything 
but  inflationary.  At  least  it  has  been  in 
much  of  our  history.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman did  not  mean  to  imply  that  the 
tax  cut  in  the  gentleman's  own  bill  is  in 
any  way  inflationary.  I  think  the  point 
the  gentleman  made  was  that  the  $20 
billion  tax  cut,  which  the  gentleman's 
resolution  calls  for  is  not  inflationary,  but 
that  a  $32  billion  tax  cut  is  inflationary 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
an  indiscriminate  tax  cut  in  a  period  of 
high  inflation  would  be  inflationary,  but 
one  carefully  crafted  and  addressed  to 
productivity  might  well  not  be. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman made  that  statement  because  I 
assure  mv  colleague  from  Connecticut 
that  the  tax  cut  contained  in  the  Latta 
substitute  is  very  carefully  designed. 
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We  feel  it  does  encourage  productivity, 
provide  incentives  for  investment,  and 
incentives  for  jobs,  all  of  the  things  we 
have  talked  about  for  many  years  but 
that  our  budget  resolutions  have  not 
contained.  I  believe  that  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute contains  these  things.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  see  one  of  the  authors  of  one  of 
our  suggestions,  the  Brown-Rousselot 
savings  incentive  bill  (H.R.  6400)  which 
is  before  our  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Since  he  is  here,  I  will  now  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding.  I  would  likewise 
debate,  I  guess  the  issue,  the  suggestion 
made  by  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  GiAmo).  I  think 
that  the  savings  approach  allowed  for  in 
the  Latta  substitute  is  precisely  what  the 
economy  needs  at  this  moment.  We  have 
a  situation  so  serious  in  our  country  that 
many  people  at  least  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  are  digging  into  their  savings 
just  for  survival. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
knows  that,  in  the  last  several  months, 
savings  and  loans  have  experienced  sub- 
stantial savings  withdrawals.  Would  he 
tell  us  what  his  suggested  bill,  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
cosponsored  by  many  Members  of  this 
House,  does  do,  so  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMOi  will  be  able  to  take  notes  and 
understand? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  bUl  in  effect, 
H.R.  6400,  has  been  introduced  for  some 
time.  The  gentleman  from  California  in 
the  well.  Mr.  Rousselot,  is  a  cosponsor. 
The  gentleman  on  the  Senate  side.  Mr. 
Roth,  is  a  cosponsor  in  that  body.  What 
in  effect  it  does  is  provide  that  the  in- 
come from  investments,  in  savings,  sav- 
ings accounts,  bank  accounts,  the  stock 
market,  even  insurance  purchases,  where 
money  would  be  used  to  be  available  to 
the  industrial  productive  side  of  the 
economy,  would  not  be  taxed  on  top  of 
the  earnings  that  the  husband  and 
wife — the  usual  working  pattern  in  the 
household — get  from  their  salaries  or 
wages. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  a  reduced  tax  on  the  interest 
earned  on  various  kinds  of  savings  ac- 
counts? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Exactly.  Any  in- 
come earned  on  savings  or  investments 
would  come  back  from  the  top  of  the  tax 
structure  of  the  individual  or  his  house- 
hold, back  down  to  the  lowest  level,  14 
percent,  which  is  what  you  pay  on  the 
minimum  of  earnings.  Let  me  just  say 
that  the  average  household  in  this  coun- 
try now  is  paying  taxes  on  income  of 
about  $20,000.  That  is  combined  earnings 
of  the  husband  and  wife.  The  result  of 
that  is  that,  depending  on  your  deduc- 
tions, you  are  paying  somewhere  between 
24  and  28  percent  of  your  earnings  in 
tax.  If  you  have  savings,  investments, 
individual  earnings  on  those,  those  go  on 


top  of  your  earned  income  and  are  taxed 
at  the  very  highest  rate,  28  percent.  This 
would  cut  that  tax  rate  in  half  in  effect. 

The  other  thing  that  is  going  on  in 
this  country  today  in  terms  of  people 
spending  their  money,  is  that  they  are 
buying  gold  bricks  or  oriental  rugs  or 
antiques  or  Florida  land.  Unfortunately, 
nobody  in  this  country  is  working  at  a 
job  making  those  products.  Only  God 
can  make  Florida  land.  But  the  rest  of 
the  things  are  things  that  either  come 
from  abroad  or  people  are  buying  just  to 
beat  an  inflationary  price  on  the  com- 
modity purchased  so  that  they  only  have 
to  pay  25  percent  capital  gains  tax.  But 
I  get  them  out  of  those  tax  shelters  and 
put  them  into  investment,  into  real  sav- 
ings, so  that  they  would  only  have  to  pay 
14  percent  tax  on  the  earnings  of  that 
investment,  and  so  that  we  would  have 
the  money  available  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  supply  side  of  the  economy 
for  the  modernization  of  plant  equip- 
ment and  provisions  for  new  jobs.  We 
would  get  people  back  working  again. 
But  it  looks  like  the  7-percent  unem- 
ployment is  going  to  be  a  real  problem. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  response.  I  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
GiAiMO)  took  some  careful  notes  on  this 
carefully  crafted  tax  reduction  and  the 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  inflationary. 
It  would  generate  capital  for  housing 
and  for  all  kinds  of  investments.  That  is 
what  is  needed  for  the  economy,  as  even 
the  President  admits. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  just  one  more  point? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  It  also  provides 
for  personal  savings,  or  a  personal  tax 
cut  that  I  think  would  be  a  good  bracket 
with  the  10-5-3  proposal  that  has  been 
introduced,  I  think,  by  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  <Mr.  Rousselot  »,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  i  Mr.  Conable  ) ,  and 
others  to  cut  depreciation  rates,  so  that 
we  can  get  business  reinvestment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Conable-Jones 
capital  cost  recovery  bill  would  modern- 
ize the  depreciation  schedule  so  that  we 
can  better  compete  with  foreign  indus- 
try who  are  able  to  write  off  their  plant 
equipment  more  rapidly.  Such  a  meas- 
ure would  help  to  stimulate  productivity, 
the  very  thing  that  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
GiAiMO)  endorses. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  you  put  the 
two  together,  you  get  business  in  the 
frame  of  mind  to  reap  the  reward  of  in- 
vestment. You  get  the  individual  to  put 
his  money  into  savings  so  that  the  sav- 
ings are  there  to  generate  reinvestment. 
You  balance  the  budget  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  competing  for  those  sav- 
ings so  that  they  go  to  the  private  sec- 
tor for  investment,  modernization,  im- 
provement, and  increased  competitive- 
ness. And  you  make  the  world  a  great 
deal  better  than  it  now  looks  like  it  is 
going  to  be  unless  we  take  some  steps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  sounds  to  me 


like  a  very  carefully  crafted  tax  reduc- 
tion. Now  the  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee may  be  tempted  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, because  it  directs  itself  to  the  very 
point  he  just  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  again  go  over  the  issue  of  the  tre- 
mendous tax  revenue  increases  called  for 
in  the  majority  resolution.  The  tax  rev- 
enue increases  have  been  estimated  to 
be  anywhere  from  $96  billion  to  well  over 
$100  billion,  depending  on  the  rate  of 
inflation.  Many  of  our  wage  earners  are 
carried  into  the  higher  tax  brackets  by 
what  my  colleague  called  "bracket 
creep  "  That  is  exactly  what  it  is.  I  do 
not  care  how  many  of  my  colleagues  get 
up  here  and  say.  "Well,  that  is  not  a  new 
tax."  It  may  not  be  a  new  tax  on  the 
books,  but  it  is  an  additional  cost  in 
taxes  that  97  million  working  people  of 
this  country  have  to  pay.  Try  to  go  back 
to  your  constituents  and  tell  them  it  is 
not  a  new  tax.  It  is  very  sophisticated. 
We  are  only  socking  it  to  you  in  your 
pocketbook.  'What  is  withheld  from  your 
taxes  when  you  get  your  paycheck  each 
month  is  not  really  a  new  tax.  What  is 
it?  It  is  an  increase  in  revenue  to  the 
Federal  Government,  and  those  are 
called  taxes.  I  do  not  care  that  you  dress 
it  up  and  try  to  call  it  something  else: 
it  is  an  increase  in  tax  revenues. 

If  you  vote  for  the  majority  resolu- 
tion, that  is  exactly  what  you  are  voting 
for.  You  are  voting  for  tax  revenue  in- 
creases of  from  $96  billion  to  over  $100 
billion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  have  listened  carefully 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  iMr.  Rousselot  )  describing 
this  as  a  tax  increase.  But  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  <Mr. 
Wright  > .  said  that  that  was  not  true, 
that  that  was  a  misrepresentation,  that 
this  was  just  a  natural  increase  in  reve- 
nues. One  of  you  has  to  be  right  and  one 
has  to  be  wrong. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  think  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Kemp),  went  through  that.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LuNCREN).  also  covered  it.  But  ba- 
sically this  is  it:  The  beginning  of  Jan- 
uary 1981.  social  .security  taxes  will  go 
up  as  prescribed  by  laws  passed  several 
years  ago.  Increases  will  occur  in  income 
taxes  because  people  have  been  carried 
into  higher  and  higher  brackets  through 
inflation.  There  will  be  added  increases 
because  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  imposed  a  new  tax  on  im- 
ported crude  oil.  That  is  a  tax  increase.  I 
do  not  care  what  you  want  to  call  it.  The 
law  to  give  him  the  authority  to  levy 
such  a  tax  was  passed  some  time  ago. 
You  gave  him  the  power  to  do  it.  That 
law  is  on  the  books,  and  he  used  it.  That 
is  a  tax  increase. 

n  1610 

You  can  call  it  something   else  but 

your  constituents  are  going  to  feel  it 

when  they  go  to  the  gasoline  pump.  They 

will  have  to  pay  10  additional  cents  a 
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gallon,  and  you  tell  them  that  is  not  a 
tax  increase. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


thought  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  blown  him  out  of  the 
Chamber,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  still 


deterrent,  and  so  the  Soviet  Union  will 
in  fact  be  deterred  from  challenging  the 
United  States  anvwhprp  in  tho  n>/-.^i^ 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


that  the  people  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned about,  "niey  are  concerned  over 


this  amendment  since  12:30 — almost  4 
hours. 
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gallon,  and  you  tell  them  that  is  not  a 
tax  increase. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 

gentleman  yield 'i' 

Mr  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Maryland 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Wright  in  this  case  actu- 
ally IS  Mr.  Wrong? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  staled  it  better  than  I 
could. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  if  you  vote  against 
Latta  you  are  voting  for  all  these  tax 
increases? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  You  are  voting  for 
Mr.  Wright's  wrong  bill. 

I  appreciate  my  colleague's  descrip- 
tion. 

Let  me  comment  further,  that  our 
own  Joint  Economic  Committee  pro- 
duced a  unanimous  report  this  year 
calling  for  tax  reductions.  I  know,  be- 
cause I  am  a  member  of  that  committee. 
It  was  a  unanimous  report  bipartisanly 
arrived  at.  by  both  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans. Our  own  chairman.  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen.  said  that  we  need  a  new 
era  of  economic  thinking  to  get  the 
Government,  off  the  backs  of  the  people. 
He  has  said  that  we  need  a  tax  reduc- 
tion to  increase  productivity,  provide 
new  jobs,  and  encourage  creativity  to 
develop  new  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
one  of  the  major  comprehensive  recom- 
mendations contained,  in  that  joint 
committee  report  was  to  stimulate  the 
supply  side  of  our  economy  by  reducing 
the  tax  burden  on  the  private  sector, 
and  reduce  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
restrictions  that  Increase  that  burden 
even  more.  This  report  was  presented  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  to 
many  segments  of  our  Congress  and  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  to  follow 
through  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  bipartisanly 
agreed  upon  and  support  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute which  carries  out  those  very 
recommendations. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Why.  of  course.  I 
will  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
merely  want  to  observe,  as  a  person  who 
has  been  here  through  the  entire  debate 
that  it  took  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  drive  our 
good  friend  from  Connecticut  away  from 
the  desk. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  he  is  right  here. 
He  is  taking  copious  notes  and  he  wanted 
us  to  explain  as  to  how  our  tax  cuts  of 
$32  billion  were  responsibly  and  care- 
fully crafted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  too  much  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  moved  over  on  the  liberal  side 
and  then  delivered  that  message  all  at 
the  same  time  because  I  iust  noticed  mv 
good   friend   had   left   the   desk   and   I 


thought  perhaps  the  gentleman  from 
California  had  blown  him  out  of  the 
Chamber,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  he  is  still 
here. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  say  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMo)  has  been  here  constantly. 
He  is  not  too  far  away  and  is  taking 
careful  notes  because  he  wants  to  know 
how  our  carefully  crafted  tax  decrease 
will  help  the  economy. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  will  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Arizona,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
reached  a  point  in  our  consideration  of 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
where  we  must  honestly  face  up  to  some 
tough  questions. 

What  do  the  American  people  want 
and  expect  from  Congress  in  this  time  of 
skyrocketing  20  percent  inflation  and 
high  interest  rates? 

Do  they  want  what  this  budget  resolu- 
tion provides? 

Do  our  people  want  an  $85  billion  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  tax  burden  over  the 
estimated  1980  level — or  increased  taxes 
averaging  more  than  $700  for  every  tax- 
payer—as the  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion proposes? 

Do  our  people  want  a  $148  billion  tax 
increase  over  the  1979  tax  burden,  or  in- 
creased taxes  over  a  2-year  period  aver- 
aging more  than  $1,230  for  every  tax- 
payer under  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution? 

I  do  not  believe  so. 

Do  our  people  want  a  37-percent  in- 
crease in  Federal  welfare  programs  such 
as  food  stamps  over  the  2-year  period 
since  1979,  as  recommended  under  the 
committee's  budget  proposal? 

On  the  other  hand,  at  a  time  when 
much  of  the  world  is  threatened  by  tur- 
moil and  hostile  Soviet  expansionism, 
who  in  this  body  seriously  believes  that 
our  citizens  want  the  House  to  cut  the 
administration's  recommended  defense 
budget,  even  though  the  administration's 
defense  programs  are  inadequate  for  the 
needs  that  we  have? 

The  Budget  Committee's  1981  budget 
proposal  before  us  now  represents  at  least 
a  full  1  percent  cut  in  real  growth  below- 
current  estimated  1980  defense  outlays. 

That  is  simply  not  acceptable  at  a 
time  of  crucial  need  for  increased  U.S. 
military  capabilities,  following  year  after 
year  of  cuts  in  the  defense  budget  so  that 
social  proTrams  could  be  funded  at 
higher  levels. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Strattc-n)  has  told  us  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean, 
where  the  United  States  is  viewed  as 
weak,  as  hesitant,  as  indecisive. 

As  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's Task  Force  on  Defense  and  Inter- 
national Affairs.  I  have  also  visited  NATO 
countries  and  Spain. 

The  view  of  U.S.  military  capabilities 
and  leadership  in  these  countries  is  much 
the  same. 

The  most  urgent  priority  of  the  United 
States  today  is  to  get  our  military  forces 
back  in  shape  so  we  will  have  a  credible 


deterrent,  and  so  the  Soviet  Union  will 
in  fact  be  deterred  from  challenging  the 
United  States  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  cannot  get  our  military  back  into 
shape  with  a  budget  that  requires  the 
purchase  of  less  military  aircraft  than 
are  being  lost  each  year  through  opera- 
tional attrition. 

We  cannot  get  our  military  back  into 
shape  so  long  as  our  Armed  Forces  have 
a  35-percent  deficiency  in  spare  parts 
and  munitions,  as  is  currently  the  case. 
How  can  we  get  our  military  back  into 
shape  when  the  administration  forces 
the  Defense  Department  to  cannibalize 
its  operations  and  maintenance  account 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  its  new 
Indian  Ocean  operations,  rather  than  re- 
quest additional  funds,  and  refuses  to  re- 
quest sufficient  funds  to  accommodate 
$4.5  bilhon  in  increased  military  fuel 
costs? 

How  can  the  United  States  have  a 
credible  military  deterrent  with  only 
enough  ships,  military  personnel,  and 
combat  aircraft  to  outfit  a  one-and-a- 
half  ocean  navy,  when  it  takes  a  three- 
ocean  navy  to  do  the  job? 

The  American  people  are  demandinc 
lower  taxes. 

They  expect  Congress  to  help  fight  in- 
flation by  lowering  overall  Federal 
Government  spending. 

They  expect  passage  of  a  1981  Federal 
budget  that  will  allow  increased  U.S. 
military  preparedness. 

Congress  can  only  answer  these  needs 
by  changing  some  priorities  in  the  pro- 
posed 1981  Federal  budget. 

We  must  subtract  some  funds  from 
the  large  proposed  increases  in  domestic 
social  welfare  programs,  representing 
$294  billion  of  the  budget,  and  provide 
needed  real  growth  in  the  national  de- 
fense area,  representing  only  half  that 
amount. 

The  Latta  substitute  is  our  only  re- 
maining opportunity  to  cut  overall  Fed- 
eral spending,  to  add  vitally  needed  funds 
to  help  strengthen  our  Nation's  military 
capabilities,  and  to  provide  our  people 
with  a  needed  $32  billion  tax  cut  in  order 
to  help  fight  economic  recession,  rampant 
inflation,  and  high  interest  rates. 

All  this  can  be  done  in  the  context  of 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  with  the  Latta 
substitute. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Latta  alternative 
to  the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  1981  Federal  spending  and  taxa- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  one  more  comment 
about  our  colleague  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Wright*.  When  the  gentleman  got  up 
here  and  said  that  if  you  vote  for  the 
Latta  substitute  you  are  cutting  out  $1 
billion  of  energy  initiative,  he  was  mis- 
taken. What  we  are  cutting  is  not  energy 
initiative,  it  is  Government  spending 
initiative.  I  sav  to  my  colleagues  all  that 
spending  done  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  done  very  httle  to  produce 
new  sources  of  energy.  To  say  that  more 
Federal  spending  through  that  massive 
Department  of  Energy  is  going  to  pro- 
duce more  energy  is  just  pure  popoy- 
cock  and  I  wish  the  gentleman  was  here 
so  we  could  discuss  it  more  carefully. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  will  speak  in  opposition  to  the  Latta 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  this  debate  is  not  going  to  be  meas- 
ured by  the  length  of  time  consumed  on 
one  side  or  the  other  or  else  my  friends 
on  my  left  the  Repubhcans  would  cer- 
tainly win  the  debate  hands  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  apparent  based  on 
the  past  votes  in  this  Congress  in  the  past 
week  that  the  Latta  amendment  is  going 
to  lose.  However.  I  think  it  does  serve  a 
purpose  to  debate  and  cover  some  of  the 
issues  again. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  the  Latta 
amendment  I  see  what  it  has  done.  We 
have  really  voted  on  two  of  the  largest 
issues  in  this  amendment  already.  The 
call  for  a  $4.5  billion  increase  in  outlay 
in  national  defense,  as  I  recall,  about  $500 
milhon  less  than  the  Holt  amendment 
which  we  defeated  by  a  reasonable  mar- 
gin just  last  week.  The  vote  calling  for 
a  cut  in  outlays  of  $800  million  from  in- 
ternational affairs  is  very  similar  to  the 
Quillen  amendment  which  the  House  de- 
feated by  a  very  substantial  majority 
last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  apparent  to 
me  that  regardless  of  what  words  of  wis- 
dom get  said  on  either  side  at  this  point, 
the  Latta  amendment  is  going  to  fail,  and 
for  that  I  say  thank  goodness,  because 
as  I  read  down  the  list  of  things  that  are 
going  to  be  removed,  things  that  very 
much  affect  the  lives  of  people  in  the 
United  States  today,  and  I  hear  the  state- 
ments being  made  about  new  productivity 
and  somehow  by  making  these  various 
cuts  we  are  going  to  increase  productivity 
is  something  I  do  not  understand  and  I 
admit  it  very  freely.  I  think  that  people 
in  the  United  States  do  not  understand 
It  either.  When  we  talk  about  the  prob- 
lems of  energy  and  why  we  have  to  move 
ahead  and  take  positive  steps  in  increas- 
ing sources  of  energy,  finding  new 
sources,  and  the  Republican  alternative 
IS  to  cut  $900  million  away  from  the  en- 
ergy' program.  We  are  very  concerned 
about  housing  and  somehow,  which  I  do 
not  understand,  I  hear  the  answer  to  in- 
creased housing  is  to  cut  $300  million 
away  from  housing, 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  talk  about  transpor- 
tation. Now  everyone  is  deeply  concerned 
about  mass  transit  in  this  country  and  we 
say  we  must  improve  on  mass  transit  we 
must  revitalize  our  railroads,  we  must  get 
people  back  in  the  United  States  who  are 
manufacturing  railroad  equipment  The 
answer  to  all  that  on  the  Republican  side 
IS  to  cut  $1.2  billion  away  from  transpor- 
tation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  go  further  to 
education  and  jobs.  I  cannot  think  of 
two  areas  more  vital  to  the  American 
people  today.  Very  honestly  I  say  to  my 
mends  on  the  Republican  side  that  one 
01  the  great  problems  that  I  personally 
saw  with  the  Republican  Party  was  its 
unwillmgness  to  recognize  that  educa- 
tion was  one  of  the  really  vital  things 


that  the  people  of  this  country  are  con- 
cerned about.  "Hiey  are  concerned  over 
the  youth  and  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  them,  and  the  Republican  answer  to 
that  is  to  cut  $3.7  bilhon  away  from  edu- 
cation. 

Now  health.  We  talk  about  the  ques- 
tion of  health  in  this  countrj'.  It  is  of 
great  concern  to  ever>'one.  We  recognize 
an  increasing  need  to  do  something 
about  the  health  and  services  we  offer  to 
people  in  this  country'  The  RepubUcan 
answer  to  that  is  to  cut  $900  million  away 
from  health  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  refer  to  one  other 
area,  and  that  is  the  area  of  justice,  the 
administration  of  justice.  For  a  long  time 
the  Republican  Party  and  its  leadership 
claimed  they  were  the  law  and  order 
party.  They  were  the  party  that  was  for 
enforcing  the  law  and  for  reaching  out 
to  communities  to  help  them.  The  an- 
swer today  for  justice  and  services  seems 
to  be  to  cut  S300  million  from  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  couple  all 
these  things  together,  thank  goodness 
the  American  people  do  have  some  very 
practical  knowledge.  They  may  not  un- 
derstand, as  I  do  not  understand,  many 
of  the  verj-  technical  aspects  that  are 
stated  so  easily  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
in  economic  theory,  but  they  do  under- 
stand some  ver>-  practical  things. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  do  understand  that 
there  are  certain  programs  and  certain 
services  that  must  be  rendered  by  our 
Government  or  else  our  Government  is 
not  going  to  be  producing  the  kind  of 
country,  the  kind  of  people  in  the  coun- 
try who  can  survive  and  that  we  can  act 
in  unity  in  this  country  as  a  great  and 
.strong  Nation.  We  cannot  do  that  by 
simply  saying  we  are  going  to  slash 
everything  across  the  board  and  some- 
how everything  is  go*ng  to  work  out  all 
right  and  we  will  have  no  problems  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  we  will  defeat 
the  Latta  amendment  and  then  w^e  can 
move  on  to  bigger  and  better  things  like 
the  Rousselot  amendment  which  we  will 
also  defeat. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  this  is  a  difficult  problem  for  all  of 
us  and  I  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

As  an  alternative  to  what  the  gentle- 
man suggests,  I  wonder  how  the  people 
of  the  United  States  will  take  to  a  $148 
billion  tax  increase  in  the  last  2  years. 
O  1620 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Well.  I  think  that  the 
gentleman's  term  of  a  tax  increase  is 
really  misstated. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
been  debating  this  amendment  and  we 
have  had  a  very  meaningful  debate  on 


this  amendment  since  12:30 — almost  4 

hours. 

We  have  no  other  requests  for  time  on 
our  side.  I  understand  that  there  are 
about  three  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
end  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
MuRTHA ' .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Mem- 
bers standing  at  the  time  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  was  agreed  to  will  be 
recognized  for  1  minute  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Brown i. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  we  are  now  considering 
offers  the  House  a  clear  choice  between 
fiscal  profligacy  and  fiscal  restraint,  be- 
tween high  taxes  and  tax  cuts,  between 
recession  and  economic  growth.  The  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  1  Mr.  Latta  i  and  endorsed  by  the 
House  Republican  policy  committee  rep- 
resents S14  billion  less  in  spending  than 
the  budget  approved  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  The  Republican  sub- 
stitute will  allow  a  $32  billion  tax  cut 
next  year.  And  it  is  a  balanced  budget. 
The  balanced  budget  is  important,  be- 
cause it  will  get  the  Federal  Government 
out  of  the  private  credit  market  T^at 
will  allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
fight  inflation  by  restraining  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply  without  driving 
interest  rates  so  high. 

The  spending  restraint  also  is  impor- 
tant, because  it  means  the  budget  can 
be  balanced  and  taxes  can  be  cut.  too. 
The  error  inherent  in  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration-House Budget  Committee 
budget  proposal  is  that  it  is  balanced 
only  because  it  provides  for  the  highest 
taxes  ever  imposed  on  Americans. 

This  idea  that  the  budget  must  be  in 
balance,  but  that  its  size  is  irrelevant, 
stems  from  the  failure  to  understand 
that  inflation  is  caused  not  only  by  ex- 
cessive money  creation,  but  also  by  con- 
straints on  the  supply  of  goods.  These 
constraints  include  high  taxes  on  indi- 
vidual workers,  high  taxes  on  savings, 
inadequate  depreciation  for  equipment 
and  unnecessary  regulation  of  the  Amer- 
ican productive  plant. 

We  can  loosen  these  constraints,  and 
stimulate  the  production  of  goods  by  en- 
acting tax  cuts  that  encourage  saving  and 
increase  the  aftertax  reward  to  invest- 
ment. Combined  with  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply,  these  policies  would 
work  together  against  inflation. 

If  the  Congress  approves  the  Carter 
administration-Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal, it  will  have  taken  only  half  of  the 
equation.  Because  the  barriers  to  produc- 
tion still  will  be  in  place,  productivity  will 
stay  near  zero  and  workers'  real  wages 
will  continue  to  fall.  Since  economic 
growth  will  be  slow  or  negative,  unem- 
ployment will  grow. 

The  Republican  substitute  would  allow 
for  adoption  of  two  or  three  important 
tax  cut  proposals. 
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First,  we  need  to  cut  taxes  on  savings 
to  give  Americans  a  real  return  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income.  The  US.  savings 
rate,  long  the  lowest  in  the  Western  in- 
dustrialized world,  has  dropped  to  near- 
record  lows.  Not  coincidentally.  our  rate 
of  productivity  increase,  also  the  lowest 
among  major  industrialized  nations,  has 
dropped  to  zero.  As  long  as  savings  re- 
mains low,  the  United  States  will  com- 
pare poorly  in  investment,  growth,  job 
creation,  and  real  wage  increases. 

A  good  way  to  reverse  this  trend  would 
be  to  enact  the  savings  incentive  bill  I 
have  introduced  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Rousselot). 
H.R.  6400.  It  provides  that  earned  in- 
come and  savings  income  shall  be  taxed 
separately,  meeming  that  the  tax  rate 
would  be  cut  sharply  on  interest  and 
dividends  for  most  Americans. 

Along  with  the  savings  incentive  bill, 
the  Republican  substitute  budget  resolu- 
tion would  allow  for  enactment  of  a 
change  in  depreciation  laws  designed  to 
encourage  an  increase  in  productivity 
through  large-scale  investment  in  new 
business  plant  and  equipment.  The  Carter 
administration  knows  that  such  changes 
are  needed.  Treasury  Secretary  G  Wil- 
liam Miller  told  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee : 

The  depreciation  allowances  now  In  place 
are  InsufiBclent  to  fund  replacement  of  plant 
and  equipment,  not  to  mention  either  expan- 
sion of  capacity  or  modernization  with  new 
technology 

But  the  President  wanLs  a  balanced 
budget  without  spending  cuts,  so  the  tax 
cut  policy  will  have  to  wait — unless  the 
Republican  substitute  budget  is  adopted. 

These  two  tax  cuts  go  hand  in  hand 
as  a  prescription  for  economic  growth. 
The  savings  incentive  will  inject  ample 
funds  into  the  credit  markets,  which 
businesses  can  then  use  for  moderniza- 
tion and  expansion.  The  result  will  be 
the  first  chance  in  years  for  significant 
gains  in  real  take-home  pay  for  workers 
and  millions  of  new  job  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed.  The  alternative  guaran- 
teed by  the  House  Budget  Committee  is  a 
future  of  stagnant  living  standards,  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  raging  inflation. 

If  the  savings  incentive  and  deprecia- 
tion tax  cuts  are  properly  phased  in,  the 
Republican  substitute  also  would  allow 
for  the  first  step  of  a  marginal  cut  in  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  that  would  en- 
courage Americans  to  work  and  save 
more,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
them  to  keep  more  of  their  hard-earned 
wages.  Along  with  the  personal  tax  cut 
should  go  a  tax  indexing  measure  de- 
signed to  prevent  Americans  from  being 
driven  into  higher  tax  brackets  by  in- 
flation. When  a  worker  receives  a  cost- 
of-living  raise  designed  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation,  he  should  not  find  himself  in  a 
higher  tax  bracket,  sharing  part  of  that 
cost-of-living  raise  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

These  tax  cuts  are  possible  within  the 
context  of  a  balanced  budget  only  be- 
cause the  Republican  substitute  exercises 
great  fiscal  restraint.  It  is  not  quite  ac- 
curate to  say  that  the  substitute  cuts  the 
budget:  It  only  restrains  the  rate  of 
growth  of  federal  spending.  It  still  allows 


significant  increases  over  current  year 
spending,  particularly  in  the  area  of  de- 
fense. In  fact,  the  Republican  substitute 
provides  for  a  $4.5  billion  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  over  the  House  Budget 
Committee  recommendation. 

The  savings  in  other  areas  are  achieved 
largely  by  administrative  efficiencies  and 
reductions  in  bureaucratic  redtape.  The 
Republican  substitute  sets  spending  tar- 
gets which  would  require  the  Congress 
to  consolidate  Federal  programs  in  edu- 
cation, health  and  social  services.  These 
changes  would  streamline  the  delivery  of 
Federal  funds  to  localities  where  they  are 
needed,  without  the  expense  and  burden 
of  setting  strict  Federal  guidelines  on  the 
use  of  the  funds.  The  Nation  would  bene- 
fit from  both  the  efficiency  of  the  pro- 
grams and  from  the  increased  degree  of 
local  control  over  the  use  of  the  funds. 

The  combination  of  spending  restraint 
and  tax  cuts  with  a  balanced  budget  is  a 
first  step  toward  restraining  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  encour- 
aging growth  in  the  private  sector.  It  will 
allow  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  wage 
its  battle  against  inflation  without  send- 
ing interest  rates  to  record  levels.  Amer- 
icans would  be  able  to  borrow  for  a  new 
home  or  for  college,  farmers  would  be 
able  to  get  short-term  loans  so  they  can 
plant  their  crops,  and  businesses  would 
be  able  to  get  the  capital  they  need  to 
modernize  and  expand.  The  worker  could 
expect  real  gains  in  take-home  pay  and 
the  unemployed  would  find  millions  of 
new  job  opportunities. 

The  alternative  represented  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposal  por- 
tends a  future  marred  by  continued  high 
inflation  and  little  hope  for  a  rising 
standard  of  living — a  prospect  as  bleak 
as  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska I  Mr.  Beredter). 

I  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Thomas 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Bereuter.* 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleague.  Congressman  Latta. 

The  substitute  budget  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Latta  represents  a  reasonable, 
prudent  allocation  of  our  Nation's  fi- 
nancial resources  in  light  of  the  national 
priorities  established  by  this  Congress. 

The  Latta  amendment  would  provide 
for  the  collection  of  $599.9  billion  in 
revenues,  $1  billion  less  than  the  level 
authorized  by  the  Budget  Committee's 
resolution.  Adoption  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute would: 

Allow  enactment  of  a  very  major  tax 
cut  in  fiscal  year  1981 ; 

Allow  rejection  of  the  unpopular  gas- 
oline tax; 

Allow  rejection  of  the  unpopular  with- 
holding of  income  tax  payments  on  in- 
come earned  from  savings  account  inter- 
est and  dividends:  and 

Provide  an  important  psychological 
boost  to  American  taxpayers  burdened 
by  rampant  inflation  and  "bracket 
creep" — which  should  translate  into 
heightened  support  for  the  entire  anti- 
inflation  program. 

Let  me  make  one  thing  clear;  this  is 
not  a  skinflint's  budget  amendment. 


Enactment  of  the  Latta  substitute 
would : 

First.  Still  require  $71.1  billion  more  in 
revenue  collections  over  the  level  estab- 
lished by  the  proposed  third  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1980; 

Second.  Provide  an  overall  $30.8  bil- 
lion increase  in  outlays  over  the  proposed 
third  budget  resolution  for  flscal  year 
1980  ($19.7  billion  for  defense  spending; 
$11.1  billion  for  nondefense  spending) ; 

Third.  Authorize  spending  higher  out- 
lays in  the  five  nondefense  functions 
than  the  outlay  levels  recommended  by 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee; 

Fourth.  Still  authorizes  less  outlays  in 
the  defense  function  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee; 

Fifth.  Authorize  spending  higher  out- 
lays in  two  nondefense  functions  than 
the  levels  recommended  in  March  by  the 
President:   and 

Sixth.  Authorizes,  quite  appropriately, 
spending  higher  outlays  in  the  general 
flscal  assistance  function  (general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  i  than  that  ap- 
proved bv  the  House  Budget  Committee 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  worthy  substitute  offered  by 
Congressman  Latta. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  reco.^nizes  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota   (Mr.  Daschle'. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

•By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Daschle 
yielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to  Mr. 

GlAIMO.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford)  . 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ratchford 
yielded  the  balance  of  his  time  to  Mr. 

GlAIM0.> 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  . 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lath 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Gingrich,  i 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo 
vlelded  2  minutes  of  his  time  to  Mr 
Gingrich.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
gin by  commending  the  gentlemen  from 
Connecticut  and  Ohio,  because  I  think 
this  is  a  historic  debate.  I  think  because 
of  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  are  crafting  a  new 
process.  This  is  a  historic  moment  for 
this  country. 

The  political  establishment  of  this 
country  that  has  increased  during  the 
last  half  century  is  tied  to  the  iron  trian- 
gle of  special  interests,  bureaucracy,  and 
the  committee  structure.  That  establish- 
ment worked  well  as  long  as  the  pie  kept 
growing.  However,  its  tax  and  regulatory 
policies  in  the  last  20  years  have  crippled 
the  bakery,  and  the  pie  is  now  shrinking 
The  budget  process  is  designed  to  handle 
precisely  the  problems  of  the  Federal 
Government's  impact  on  the  economy. 
But,  the  essence  of  the  majority  leader- 
ship is  to  say,  "You  cannot  challenge  the 
iron  triangle.  You  have  to  keep  adding 


appropriations,"  and  that  is  in  fact 
against  the  very  principles  of  the  budget 
process. 

We  believe  that  proposition  is  not  ap- 
propriate at  the  present  time.  We  believe 
you  must  look  at  the  American  ecx)nomy 
and  then  set  the  ceilings.  The  question 
is.  Which  institution  should  bear  the 
greater  burden  of  the  change — the  tax- 
payer, the  business,  the  jobholder,  or  the 
Federal  bureaucracy? 

Our  budget  would  require  change.  We 
recognize  that.  We  say  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress  to  change  the  bureaucratic 
lifestyle  as  much  as  this  economy  is 
forcing  the  auto  worker,  the  farmer,  the 
businessman,  the  taxpayer,  to  change 
theirs. 

However,  since  we  know  that  even  our 
austere  budget  is  $50  billion  higher  in 
outlays  than  the  budget  we  adopted  last 
November.  In  one  category,  veterans,  we 
are  $100  million  higher  than  the  last 
budget.  However,  the  majority  leader- 
ship is  still  not  satisfied.  The  $50  billion 
in  higher  outlays  is  so  large  and  poses 
such  a  heavy  burden  on  the  economy 
that  it  would  be  a  disaster  in  the  reces- 
sion we  are  entering.  It  guarantees  a 
deeper  recession,  more  unemployment, 
more  pressure  on  the  taxpayer. 

We  used  a  specific  figure  for  the  tax 
burden.  My  office  developed  a  figure,  and 
the  majority  leader  questioned  me  about 
it  off  the  floor.  I  asserted  that  the  tax 
burden  for  the  typical  working  couple 
would  rise  $1,980  under  the  Giaimo 
budget.  Let  me  explain  how  we  reached 
that  figure. 

There  are  three  principles  involved. 

One.  all  taxes  are  the  responsibility  of 
Congress,  such  as  the  gas  tax.  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  the  social  security  in- 
crease, bracket  creep.  For  individuals 
who  receive  cost-of-living  increases.  The 
principle  is,  if  Congress  does  not  want  a 
tax,  it  can  repeal  it. 

Two.  the  majority  must  bear  the  bur- 
den of  its  actions.  Revenue  increases  for 
the  Government  are  massive,  but  income 
for  Americans  is  declining.  That  choice 
has  to  rest  on  the  majority. 

Three,  all  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by 
people  who  work.  Labor  ultimately  bears 
the  burden  of  every  tax  in  this  country. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  legitimate 
to  say  that  if  you  vote  against  Latta 
and  for  Giaimo,  you  must  accept  the 
burden  of  responsibility  for  a  steep  re- 
cession, for  more  people  out  of  work,  for 
higher  taxes  crushing  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

Today  and  tomorrow  are  the  days  of 
reckoning  in  Washington.  November 
will  be  the  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
country.  We  have  the  burden  of  govern- 
ing. The  American  people  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  judging  the  quality  of  life 
we  have  produced.  How  we  vote  today 
and  tomorrow  will  affect  how  all  Ameri- 
cans vote  in  November. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  opposition  to  the  Latta  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmanj. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Latta  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Harkin  • . 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Latta  amendment. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Messrs. 
Volkmer,  Sabo,  Glickman,  and  Harkin 
yielded  their  time  to  Mr  Giaimo.) 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr,  Giaimo 
yielded  2  minutes  of  his  time  to  Mr 
Walker.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  committee  chairman  for  yielding  me 
more  time.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  in  defense 
of  the  Latta  amendment  is  a  few  facts 
from  the  standpoint  of  some  conven- 
tional wisdom  that  we  have  long  talked 
about  with  regard  to  the  economy  of  this 
country. 

We  have  said  for  a  long  time  that  if 
we  ran  into  the  problem  of  inflation, 
what  we  should  do  is  cut  Government 
spending  and  balance  the  budget.  Today 
that  is  recognized  across  the  land  as 
being  one  of  the  actions  we  ought  to  take 
to  respond  to  the  problem  of  inflation. 

When  faced  with  recession,  we  have 
said  that  what  we  should  do  is  cut  taxes 
to  stimulate  growth.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  that  is  something  which  they  have 
said  time  and  time  again  when  the  econ- 
omy has  been  slack,  namely,  that  we 
ought  to  move  toward  tax  cuts  to  stimu- 
late the  growth  of  the  economy. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  we  face  the 
economic  situation  today,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  have 
given  the  people  two  things  together. 
They  have  given  the  working  people  of 
the  country  both  inflation  and  recession. 
An  economic  situation  has  been  created 
where  Americans  are  devastated  by  18- 
percent  inflation  and  at  the  same  time 
are  losing  their  jobs  at  a  record  rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  demands  a  com- 
prehensive approach,  and  the  compre- 
hensive approach  is  to  do  some  of  the 
things  that  the  American  people  regard 
as  good  commonsense.  They  are  saying 
in  poll  after  poll  that  what  they  want 
to  do  is  balance  the  budget,  cut  taxes, 
increase  defense  spending  and  help  the 
disadvantaged.  A  lot  of  people  in  the 
country  are  saying,  "You  can't  have  all 
those  things.  We  can't  do  all  those 
things." 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  are  saying  instead,  "What  you  have 
to  do  is  to  sacrifice." 

But  from  what  I  have  heard  today. 
Americans  do  not  just  have  to  sacrifice. 
That  is  not  the  answer.  The  answer  lies 
in  the  Latta  amendment  which  does  the 
very  things  the  American  people  know- 
should  be  done.  By  this  approach  out- 


lined in  the  Latta  amendment,  we  would 
balance  the  budget,  cut  taxes,  and  in- 
crease defense  spending,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  would  help  the  disadvantaged 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  things 
that  a  majority  of  the  American  people 
regard  as  gcKxl.  sound  commonsense 
They  are  commonsense  not  only  for  the 
American  people,  but  they  ought  to  be 
commonsense  for  this  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley  i  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  this 
committee,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Latta  >  presents  us  with 
a  clear  choice  on  how  the  Federal  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981  is  to  be  brought  into 
balance.  It  is.  .simply  put,  a  choice  be- 
tween equalizing  revenues  and  outlays  by 
in:reasing  taxes  or  by  reducing  Federal 
spending.  The  Latta  amendment  seeks  to 
bring  the  budget  into  balance,  at  long 
last,  by  reducing  Federal  outlays  and  I 
support  this  effort  without  reservation 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  so  long  ago 
that  those  of  us  who  are  labeled  fiscal 
conservatives  limited  our  efforts  to  sim- 
ply getting  a  balanced  budget.  We  were 
in  a  minority  then  and  were  hard- 
pressed  to  even  have  our  voices  heard 
above  those  who  constantly  preach  their 
false  gospel  that  we  should  not  be  con- 
cerned with  megabillion  deficits  because, 
after  all.  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  It  was 
not  easy  back  in  the  autumn  of  1978 
when  I  offered  a  motion  on  the  House 
floor  that  had.  as  its  end  result,  language 
being  added  to  the  United  States  Code 
that  requires  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
by  fi.scal  1981.  Incidentally,  the  provi- 
sions of  that  law  can  now  be  found  in 
section  7  of  Public  Law  95-435.  It  is  there. 

During  the  past  few  months,  however, 
public  opinion  has  shifted  to  the  point 
where  now  a  majority  of  the  American 
people — and  I  believe  a  majority  of  their 
elected  representatives — believe  that  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  is  a  precondi- 
tion to  any  economic  recover>'.  Now  the 
question  is — how  shall  we  get  the  job 
done? 

The  Latta  amendment  would,  without 
jeopardizing  our  national  defense,  re- 
duce Federal  outlays  by  approximately 
$14  billion.  It  would  also  mandate  a 
tax  cut  of  $32  billion.  This  sum  of  money 
will,  at  least  in  part,  serve  to  offset  tax 
creep  whereby  individuals  find  that  dou- 
ble digit  inflation  has  forced  wage- 
earners  into  higher  income  brackets, 
Tlie  average  taxpayer  will  be  able  to  re- 
tain more  of  his  or  her  earnings  and 
capital  formation  will  be  encouraged. 

The  Latta  amendment  does  even  more. 
It  will  address  the  concerns  which  have 
been  voiced  by  Americans  interested  in 
services  provided  veterans.  It  will  make 
it  possible  for  States  to  receive  revenue 
sharing  moneys  that,  under  the  com- 
mittee resolution,  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  forgo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration  does  make  prudent 
reductions    in   other    budget   functions. 
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But,  in  the  main,  these  are  not  reduc- 
tions compared  to  fiscal  year  1980  spend- 
ing levels.  Rather,  the  Latta  substitute 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,    the    Kentleman    from    Con- 


McDade 

Rallsback 

Stanpeland 

McDonald 

Regula 

.Stanton 

McEwen 

Rhodes 

Stenholm 
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Vanlk 
Vento 
Volkmer 


Weiss  Wolff 

Whitten  Wolpe 

Wulianis.  Mont.  Wright 
Williams.  Ohio    Yatron 


(A)  New     budget     authority,     $22,800,- 
000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(3i   General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 


Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  Jtine  16, 
1980.  Its  recommendations  fc«-  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
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But.  in  the  main,  these  are  not  reduc- 
tions compared  to  fiscal  year  1980  spend- 
ing levels.  Rather,  the  Latta  substitute 
will  restrain  and  limit  the  size  of  in- 
creases in  levels  of  spending  over  and 
above  those  authorized  for  fiscal  1980. 
So.  those  who  charge  that  this  responsi- 
ble effort  to  limiting  the  size  and  growth 
of  Government  goes  too  far.  that  it  guts 
social  programs  and  human  resources 
projects,  are  simply  incorrect.  Their 
share  of  the  pie  is  not.  as  we  have  heard 
so  often,  being  reduced.  It  is  simply  not 
growing  as  fast  as  some  would  like. 

The  amendment  now  under  considera- 
tion truly  represents  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
for  the  upcoming  fiscal  year.  It  does  not 
seek  to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs 
of  the  poor  and  disadvantaged.  It  re- 
strains spending,  limits  the  size  and 
growth  of  Government,  and  will,  if 
adopted,  demonstrate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  truly  committed  to 
facing  up  to  our  economic  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  an  affirmative 
vote  on  the  Latta  substitute  to  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  later 
this  month,  the  Public  Broadcast  System 
will  air  the  first  major  work  in  over  a 
decade  by  one  of  America's  premier  sat- 
irists. The  show.  "The  Stan  Preberg 
Federal  Budget  Revue — or  the  $600  Bil- 
lion Misunderstanding,"  will  be  similar 
to  the  last  week  here  on  the  House  floor. 
According  to  the  Newsweek  magazine,  it 
will  feature  hot-air  balloons,  tanks,  lav- 
ish production  numbers,  and  elephants. 

Well  this  is  one  GOP  elephant  who  is 
hoping  he  can  give  thanks  tomorrow  that 
his  colleagues  cut  out  a  few  hot-air  bal- 
loons and  lavish  production  numbers. 
Today  we  face  a  choice  between  the 
Giaimo  budget,  which  is  really  a  blue- 
print for  tax  increases,  and  the  Latta 
amendment  which  will  revive  an  old 
American  favorite,  the  marketplace. 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  budget  has 
been  described  as  restrained,  lean,  aus- 
tere, prudent,  and  responsible.  Stan  Fre- 
ber?  could  not  have  been  more  sarcastic. 
We  have  finally  balanced  the  budget,  but 
not  bv  exercising  great  restraint.  Instead 
of  spending  less,  we  tax  more.  The 
Giaimo  budget  raises  taxes  $960  for  every 
working  American.  It  is  not  clear  to  me 
how  this  is  going  to  benefit  the  economy. 

If  we  are  serious  about  helping  the 
averaee  American,  how  can  we  propose 
to  withhold  taxes  on  savings  and  divi- 
dends? We  hear  a  lot  of  talk  about  en- 
couraging capital  investment.  The  wind- 
fall profits  bill  included  a  .small  tax  bene- 
fit for  interest  income.  Now  we  are  going 
to  turn  around  and  discourage  savings 
again.  The  inconsistency  here  is  ap- 
palling. 

The  economy  needs  a  stimulant.  That 
stimulant  is  simply  that  the  Government 
must  stop  taking  its  capital  base.  The 
Latta  amendment  recognizes  the  needs 
for  increased  productivity  and  increased 
economic  activity.  If  we  are  going  to 
make  the  budset  a  tool  for  reviving 
growth  in  tnis  Nation,  we  must  vote  for 
the  Latta  amendment.  Please  • 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Giaimo ),  to  conclude  the 
debate. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
debated  this  very  important  amendment 
at  great  length.  I  am  terribly  concerned 
about  this  amendment  for  several  rea- 
sons. 

First  of  all.  I  think  the  tax  reduction 
contained  in  it  is  too  high.  It  is  $30  bil- 
lion rather  than  $20  billion  as  the  com- 
mittee recommends.  I  think  we  could 
work  out  a  $20  billion  reduction,  partic- 
ularly with  the  oil  import  fee.  but  I 
think  to  go  to  S30  billion  in  this  highly 
inflationary  period  would  endanger  our 
efforts  to  reduce  inflation, 

I  think  the  accompanying  cuts  in 
spending  programs  are  too  drastic.  I 
think  that  the  committee,  which  has  cut 
well  over  S20  billion,  with  $16.5  billion 
plus  about  $5  billion  in  legislative  re- 
form, has  gone  about  as  far  as  we  can 
go  at  this  time.  The  last  point  is  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  1980,  although  there  is  need 
to  raise  the  ceiling  so  that  we  can  make 
payments  in  areas  ranging  from  defense 
to  food  stamps,  disaster  relief,  black 
lung,  and  many  others. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr    Latta  >. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

SECOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  175.  noes  242. 
not  voting  15.  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  215] 

AYES— 175 

CXjurter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemever 

Davis,  Mich. 

Deckard 

Derwlnskl 

Devine 

IJickinson 

Doman 

Doiigherty 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Edwards,  Aia. 

Edwards,  Okla, 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Del, 

Fenwlck 

Flndley 

Pish 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Oradlson 

nramm 

Grassley 

Grisham 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 


Abfinor 
Andrews, 
N  Dak 
Archer 
.■\shbrook 
B.irthnm 
Bi  falls 
Barnard 
Bnuman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Boner 
Brlnkley 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhiU 
Buchanan 
Bursener 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Clin-'er 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex, 
Conable 
Conte 
Corcoran 
CouKhlin 


Hall,  Tex. 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hnrsha 
Heckler 
mills 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Huckaby 
Hyde 
Jchord 
.Teffrles 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kramer 
Laeomarslno 
Latta 

Leoch,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Llvlncrston 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luncrren 
McClory 
McCIoskey 


McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Marligaii 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mat  his 

Michel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 
M'lrtha 
Myers,  Ind 
O  Brien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Petri 
Porter 
Prltchard 
QulUen 


Addabbo 

.Akaka 

Albosta 

.Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111, 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Ashley 
Aspin 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard,  R  I 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bevlll 
Biaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
Hoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif, 
BurUson 
Burton,  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carr 

CavanauRh 
Chishoim 
Clay 
Coeiho 
Collins.  Ill 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
DAmours 
Danielson 
Diischle 
Davis,  S  C. 
de  la  G,Trza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 
Digfjs 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
English 
Ertel 
Evans,  Oa. 


Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rittcr 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Santini 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

■Sebellus 

Senscnbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

NOES— 242 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich, 

Pord,  Tenn, 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

GUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Gudper 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huu'hes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

.Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MoOormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 


Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlblo 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

WhitPhurst 

Whittaker 

Wilson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 


MazzoU 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murphy,  Pa 

Musto 

Myers.  Pa, 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

PerKiJis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rosteiikowskl 

lloybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skflton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

TraxJcr 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlln 
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Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 


Andrews.  N.C, 
Hansen 
Hefner 
Holtzman 
Johnson,  Colo 


Weiss  Wolff 

Whitten  Wolpe 
Willianis,  Mont.  Wright 

Williams,  Ohio  Yatron 

Wilson,  C.  H.  Young,  Mo 

Wilson.  Tex,  Zablocki 

Wirth  Zeleretti 

NOT  VOTING — 15 

Jones,  N.C,  Rahali 

McKinney  Rose 

Marriott  Stokes 

Nelson  Whitley 

Quayle  Yates 


D  1650 
announced 


the   following 


The   Clerk 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hansen  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  against. 

Mr.  Marriott  lor,  with  Ms.  Holtzman 
against, 

Mr.  Quayle  for.  with  Mr.  McKinney 
egalnst, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye  '  to  "no," 

Mrs,  HOLT  and  Mr,  LEWIS  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    l.N    THE    NATURE    OF    A    SUBSTTTt'TE 
OFFERED    BY    MR.    ROUSSEI.OT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ainendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered   by    Mr.   Rousselot: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980— 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $603,500,000,000.  and  the  amount 
bv  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  ^e  decreased  is  $20,600,000,000 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
is  $900,000,000, 

|2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
authority  is  $689,000,000,000: 

(3)  the  appi-oprlate  level  of  total  budget 
outlay,s    Is    $601,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $2,100,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
is  $926,800,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  Increased  is  $30,100,000,000;  and 

(6)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  gross 
obligations  for  the  principal  pmount  of  direct 
loans  is  $60,600,000,000  and  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  Is  $79,600,000,000, 

Sec  2  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2 1  and  (3)  of  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  de- 
termines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)(2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  that  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1980,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  outlays  authority  and  the  estimated 
btidget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $160,800,- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $147,900,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 


(A)  New     budget     authority.     $22,800.- 
000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

(A)  New      budget      authority.      $6,400,- 
000.000.; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000, 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New      budget      authority,      $7,500.- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New      budget      authority.      $12,000.- 
000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000, 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New      budget      authority.      $5,400,- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,200,000,000, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  ; 

(A)  New      budget      authority.      $5,100,- 
000,000; 

(B)  Outlays, -$100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,200,030.0JO. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (45)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,000,000,000. 

(10)  Education,     Training,     Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $33,300,000,000; 
Outlays.  $28,400,000,000, 

Health  (55)  : 

New  budget  authority.  $71,500,000,000; 
Outlay;.  $61,000,000,300, 

Income  Security  (600)  : 
New  budget  authority.   $248,500,000.- 
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Outlays.  $216,700,000,000. 

Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
New  budget  authority.  $21,800,000,000; 
Outlays.  $21,300,030,000, 

Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
New  budget  author. ly,  $3,900,000,000: 
Outlays,  $4,300,000,000, 

General  Government  (800)  : 
New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 
Outlays.  $4,403  000.000. 

General     Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 


(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $72  000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority ,-$0 

(B)  Outlavs,-$0 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Recelpte 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  — $24,600,000- 

000 

(B)  Outlays,— $24,600,000,000 

Sec  3.  Pursuant  to  sections  301(b)(2) 
and  310  of  the  Budget  Act: 

(a)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Senate  Coinmlttee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  recom- 
mend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions that  reduce  spending  by  $1,120,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $1  120  000  000  In 
outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report  on  or 
before  June  15,  1980,  such  recommendations 
to  effecttiate  reductions  in  corresponding  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  yeir  1981,  bu-^tzet 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  authority 
for  programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  those 
committees: 

(2)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  reduce  soendlng 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $1,033,000  000  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  $1,007,000,000  In  outlays  and  Is 


instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  its  recommendations  fc«-  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection, 

(b)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  $3,263,000,000  m  budget  authority  and 
$3,188,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  their 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  avithorlty  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(c)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $1,339,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $1,286,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is  instruct- 
ed to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980.  its 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection; 

(d)  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $370,000,000  In  out- 
lays and  Is  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before 
June  15.  1980.  Its  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
s'lbsectlon: 

(e)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offlce 
and  Civil  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $3,639,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $4,204,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15.  1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  In  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

(f)(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  Public  Works 
shall  recommend  program  reductions  for 
fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  that  reduce  spending  by  $400  - 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port on  or  before  June  15.  1980  such  recom- 
mendations to  effectuate  reductions  in  cor- 
responding outlays  for  programs  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  those  committees; 

(2)  the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation  shall  reduce  soendlng 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $550,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $550,000,000  in  outlays  and  Is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal   years,  and   new   or  existing  spending 
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authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted      to  accomplish  the  increase  required  by  this 

laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris-      subsection, 

diction  of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac-  Sec,    4.    In    accordance    with    section    301 


(B)  Outlays,  $11,720,000,000, 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,425,000  onn 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $76. 5(X).000.000, 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  that  is  the  point. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  12  years  in  the 
House  of   Representatives,   the   Bud^ 
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authority  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reduction  required  by  this  sub- 
section; 

(g)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  or  rec- 
ommend program  reductions  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
by  »300.000.000  In  budget  authority  and 
t30O.0OO.0OO  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980.  their  rec- 
ommendations to  reduce  spending,  or  to 
effectuate  reductions.  In  new  or  correspond- 
ing budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  or  for  programs  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees,  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
subsection; 

(h)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  1917.000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,169,000,000  In  outlays,  and  Is 
instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15, 
1980.  its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  this  committee  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish the  reduction  required  by  this  subsec- 
tion; 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science  and  Transportation  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws, 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $550,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  »650.000,000  In  outlays 
and  Is  instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June 
15,  1980.  Its  recommendations  for  changes  In 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  or  existing  spending 
authority  contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
this  committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  subsection; 

f  J )  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  shall 
reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $1,- 
217,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  82.469,- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  is  Instructed  to  report 
on  or  before  June  15.  1980,  Its  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  In  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority  ini- 
tially provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  or  existing  spending  authority  con- 
tained in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction  re- 
quired by  this  subsection. 

(k)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  reduce  spending  for 
flacal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  »306,000.000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $349,000,000  in  outlays  and  Is  In- 
structed to  report  on  or  before  June  15.  1980, 
its  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  or  existing  spending  author- 
ity contained  in  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  JurisdicUon  of  this 
committee  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  subsection:  and 

(1)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Ccmmlttee  on  Finance 
shall  decrease  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  1 19. 800.000 .000  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  on  or  before  June  15,  1980,  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 


to  accomplish  the  increase  required  by  this 
subsection. 

Sec.  4.  In  accordance  with  section  301 
(b)(1)  of  the  Budget  Act.  no  bill  or  resolu- 
tion providing  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  or  providing  new  or  existing 
spending  authority  described  In  section  401 
(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Budget  Act  In  excess  of  the 
allocation  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total 
budget  outlays  and  total  new  budget  au- 
thority submitted  pursuant  to  section  302(b) 
of  the  Budget  Act.  shall  be  enrolled  until 
Congress  has  completed  action  on  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  310 
of  the  Budget  Act;  and.  if  a  reconciliation 
bill  or  reconciliation  resolution,  or  both,  are 
required  to  be  reported  under  section  310(c) , 
until  Congress  has  completed  action  on  that 
bill  or  resolution,  or  both 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1983 — 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year    1982:    $660,300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $731,500,000,000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  decreeued 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  -$31,600,000,000: 

Fiscal    year    1983:    -846.300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $733,000,000,000; 
Fiscal    year    1983:    $811,550,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  ;;vel  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $659,700,000,000: 
Fiscal   year   1983:    $730,655,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  sirrplus  In  the 
budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $600,000,000; 
Fiscal    year    1983:    $2,165,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1982:    $954,200,000,000; 

Fiscal    year    1983:    8970.600.000.000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1982  auid 
1983  as  set  forth  above,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal   year   1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $204,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.    $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal   year   1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $233,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $208,600,000,000 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  813.770.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  88.500.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budfet  authorltv.  $11,925,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,020,000,000. 

(3)  General  Sciences,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $6,360,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  86.190.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)   New  budget  authority,  $6,250,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays.  86.170,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  86,210.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  88.920.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,020,000,000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  810,700,000.000; 


(B)  Outlays.  811.720,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,425,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,655,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,870,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,825,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4.500.0(X).000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,675,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,275,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,720,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,420,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,375,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,650,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,320,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  88,126.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,970,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $32,030,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  829.810.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $32,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlay.  830.475.00O.O0b. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $67,635,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  856.585.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  884.250,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,475,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,  $270,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $240,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A|    New   budget   authorltv,   $300,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)   Outlays,  $265,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,390,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,740,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,955,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,125,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,450,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,475,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,055,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,055,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,175,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,175,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $73,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,600,000,000 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $76,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920)  : 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,290,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$27,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$27,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$27,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   -$29,700,000,000. 

Sec.  6.  The  Congress  urges  the  President 
to  study  and  review  the  current  inflation 
measure  for  Indexing  Federal  programs,  and 
to  submit  his  findings  and  recommendations 
for  the  most  appropriate  cost-of-living 
measure  within  sixty  days  after  passage  of 
this  budget  resolution. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  reaffirms  Us  commit- 
ment to  find  a  way  to  relate  accurately  the 
outlays  of  off-budget  Federal  entitles  to  the 
budget.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  by  law 
the  outlays  of  the  off-budget  Federal  en- 
titles are  not  reflected  in  the  budget  totals, 
and  that  In  fiscal  year  1981  off-budget  out- 
lays (and,  hence,  the  off-budget  deficit)  are 
estimated  to  be  $16,000,000,000. 

Sec.  8.  The  Congress  recognizes  that  the 
growth  of  Federal  credit  programs  in  re- 
cent years  has  been  dramatic,  and.  in  some 
cases,  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  non- 
credit  programs.  Between  1976  and  1979. 
Federal  expenditures  Increased  by  35  per 
centum  while  new  loan  guarantees  Increased 
by  108  per  centum;  new  direct  loans  by  off- 
budget  agencies  Increased  by  70  per  centum. 
Therefore,  the  Congress  affirms  Its  desire  to 
exercise  meaningful  control  over  Federal 
credit   programs. 

Sec.  9.  For  the  fiscal  year  which  began  on 
October  1,  1979,  the  appropriate  level  of  the 
public  debt  is  $896,700,000,000  and  the 
amount  by  which  the  statutory  limit  on 
suc.i  debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
817,700,000,000. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIBT 

Mr,  GIAIMO  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  will  state  his  parliamentarj' 
inquiry. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
Clerk  reading  the  amendment  which 
was  filed  and  at  the  desk,  or  is  it  a  new 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  it  is  not  a  new 
amendment,  but  there  are  some  tech- 
nical changes  in  it  which  I  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  with  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  this  a  modifica- 
tion made  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  I  will  have 
to  get  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Under  the  rule,  as  I  understand  it, 
what  is  in  order  at  the  moment  is  the 
amendment  that  was  filed  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

Is  that  what  is  being  read  by  the 
Clerk? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  not  quite. 


Mr.  GIAIMO.  Well,  that  is  the  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  have 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut :  Is  that  amendment  the  ap- 
propriate amendment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  it  is,  with 
one  figure  change. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Would  it  not  be  proper  for  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  substitute  that  amendment? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  what  I  have 
done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  Clerk 
finishes  the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

(The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  why  do  we 
not  just  read  the  aggregate  figures  so 
everybody  can  be  aware  of  those. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

(The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.^ 
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Mr.  GIAIMO  f during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  t«npore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA*.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  the  modified  amendment  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California  is 
whether  this  revision  would  be  in  order 
to  merely  perfect  his  amendment  and 
have  it  mathematically  consistent,  or  are 
there  substantive  changes? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  was  one  of  the 
objectives.  The  other  was  just  as  stated 
earlier  on,  to  have  the  outlays  for  na- 
tional defense  the  same  as  the  commit- 
tee's; that  is,  $147.9  billion. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  accepting  the  committee  fig- 
ure? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  accepting  the 
committee's  functional  category  on  out- 
lays of  $147  9  billion  for  defense.  Other- 
wise it  is  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  12  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  reported  a  balanced 
budget.  As  a  longtime  proponent  of  the 
balanced  budget.  I  welcome  these  "bom- 
again "  budget  balancers  to  the  fold. 
However,  as  a  veteran,  T  must  say  that 
these  recruits  have  a  lot  to  leam  about 
how  a  true  balanced  budget  is  achieved. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  proposed  a 
budget  that  is  balanced  not  by  restraints 
in  spending,  but  by  increases  in  taxes. 
One  of  the  taxes  that  the  committee  is 
relying  upon  to  keep  its  budget  in  bal- 
ance is  President  Carter's  10-cent-a- 
gallon  oil  import  tee.  It  is  the  belief  of  a 
great  many  Members  of  this  House,  my- 
self included,  that  this  new  tax  is 
counterproductive  and  inflationary.  It 
should  be  abolished.  Therefore,  I  am 
proposing  the  Rousselot  substitute  budg- 
et. A  budget  that  is  balanced  without  the 
revenues  from  the  President's  oil  import 
fee.  A  budget  that  incorporates  real  re- 
straints in  increases  and  that  is  $10.4 
billion  smaller  than  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal.  And  a  budget  that  Is 
balanced  with  a  $31.7  billion  tax  cut. 

President  Carter  heralded  his  new  10- 
cent-a-gallon  oU  import  fee  as  a  major 
anti-inflation  and  conservation  measure. 

Baloney.  It  is  just  another  Federal 
tax,  designed  more  to  balance  a  bloated 
Federal  budget  than  to  encourage  con- 
servation. In  fact,  this  new  tax  will  do 
httle  to  encourage  conservation  and 
much  to  send  inflation  soaring  even 
higher. 

The  administration  hails  the  new  tax 
as  a  conservation  measure.  They  predict 
that  the  fee  will  cut  oil  imports  by  100.- 
000  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  by  as  much  as  250.000  barrels 
per  day  in  3  years.  I  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  need  a  new  tax  to 
encourage  them  to  conserve.  They  are 
already  doing  what  they  can.  With  prices 
still  rising  because  of  decontrol,  and  with 
the  increased  use  of  smaller,  fuel-effl- 
cient  cars,  most  oil  forecasters  predict 
that  gasoline  consumption  will  drop  by  at 
least  100.000  barrels  a  day  this  yecw.  And 
consumption  will  continue  to  drop  in  the 
years  ahead.  So  why  a  new  tax?  When 
the  average  American  family  of  four  ap- 
plies almost  18  percent  of  its  income  to 
Federal  income  taxes,  what  is  needed  is 
a  tax  cut,  not  a  tax  increase. 

The  President  has  also  hailed  the  fee 
as  an  anti-inflation  measure.  Nonsense; 
here  we  have  an  inflation  rate  of  18  per- 
cent, much  of  it  generated  by  higher 
energy  prices,  and  he  proposed  an  'in- 
flation-fighting" measure  to  drive  energy 
prices  up  still  further.  By  his  adminis- 
tration's own  estimates,  the  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  the  new  tax  will  drive 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  up  an  addi- 
tional 0.75  percent  in  1981.  And.  as  we 
all  know,  every  rise  in  this  index  creates 
its  own  ripple  of  inflation,  triggering 
cost-of-living  increases  in  wa^e  con- 
tracts, pensions  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment entitlement  programs. 

Finally,  while  the  administration  of 
the  import  fee  proposal  will  increase  the 
already  complicated  and  inefBcient  Fed- 
eral energy  bureaucracy,  it  will  do  noth- 
ing to  solve  our  real  energy  problem — 
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the  problem  of  supply.  Like  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  this  new  tax  will  only  serve 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
repeal  of  the  10-cents-a-gallon  oil  im- 
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functional  categories  in  my  substitute  as 
compared  to  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  The  outlays  in     nia.  the  committee's  budget  resolution  is     7  percent,  then  we  would  provide  that 
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the  problem  of  supply.  Like  the  windfall 
profit  tax,  this  new  tax  will  only  serve 
to  divert  to  Federal  coffers  the  money 
that  private  enterprise  could  better  use 
to  develop  oil.  gas.  and  alternative  fuels. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
repeal  of  the  10-cents-a-gallon  oil  im- 
port fee  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Rousselot  substitute. 

Let  me  review  all  the  aggregates  and 


functional  categories  in  my  substitute  as 
compared  to  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution, the  Republican  substitute  and  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 
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Rewnues 

Bvdiel  iuthoritT 

ftittow - 

Surplus 

subject  to  limit 

calendar  year  ta<  cut 

DSO— NalioMi  defense : 

Budid  authority 

OiitlaTS 

150— International  affairs: 

Budiet  authority _ 

Outlays - _ 

2S0— General  science,  space,  mi  tadi- 
noloiy: 

Budiet  authorrty 

Outlays _ 

270— Eneriy: 

Budiet  authority _ 

Outleys 

300— Natural  resources  and  environment: 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays _ 

3S0— Apiculture: 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays 

370 — Commerce  and  housini  credit: 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays 

400—1  ransportltion : 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays      

450— Community  and  rtfienal  develap- 
ment: 

Budiet  authority 

Outlays - 


House 
Budiet 

Committee 
recom- 

iiMiiostion 

Republican 
substitute 

Second 

budjel 

resolution 

fiscal  year 

1980 

Rousselot 

amendment 

673.8 
694.6 
611.8 
+2.0 
926.8 
20.0 

599.9 
681.3 
597.8 
+2.1 
926.8 
33.4  . 

174.2 
152.4 

517.9 
538.0 
547.6 
-29.8 
886.4 

603.5 
689.0 
601.4 
+Z.1 
926.8 
31.7 

160.8 
147.9 

141.2 
129.9 

160.8 
147.9 

24.0 
9.6 

22.8 

8.8 

13.1 
8.4 

22.8 

8.8 

6.7 
6.3 

6.0 
5.8 

5.9 

5.7 

6.4 
6.1 

7.5 
7.1 

6.2 
6.2 

39.5 
7.3 

7.5 
6.8 

12.0 
12.4 

11.7 
12.2 

12.6 
11.9 

12.0 
12.2 

5.4 
2.3 

6.1 

2.0 

5.0 
2.6 

5.4 
2.2 

5.1 
-.1 

4.7 
-.4 

6.8 
2.9 

5.1 
-.1 

22.1 
19.5 

20.4 
18.3 

19.5 
18.6 

22.8 
18.2 

9.0 
9.4 

7.5 
9.1 

8.9 
8.4 

9.0 
9.0 

House 

Budiet 
Committee 

recom-     Republican 
mendation      substitute 


Second 

budiet 
resotutlon 

fiscal  year        Rousselot 
1980     amendment 


SCO— Education,  trainini,  employment  and 
social  services: 

Budiet  authority 33.3  29  5  30  9 

Outlays 30.7  27.0  310 

550— Healtri : 

Budiet  authority 71.5  70.6  58  5 

Outlays 61.8  60.9  '54.5 

600 — Income  sKurity: 

Budiet  autliority 252.1  241.6  218  5 

Outlays 220,1  214.1  190  0 

700— Veterans  benefits  and  services: 

Budjet  auttiority 21.7  218  215 

Outlays _ 21.2  21.3  208 

750— Administration  of  Justice: 

Budiet  authority 4.2  3  9  4  2 

Outlays 4.6  4,3  4.4 

800— General  {overnment: 

Budiet  auttiority 4.7  4  5  4  6 

Outlays 4.6  4.4  4^2 

850 — General  purpose  fiscal  assistance: 

Budiet  authority 6.2  8  5  9  1 

Outlays 6.8  8.6  9  1 

900— Interest: 

Budiet  authority 72.2  71.8  53    1 

Outlays 72.2  71.3  58.1 

920— Allowances: 

Budiet  authority —4.1  —0  2 

Outlays -3.5  -0^2 

950— Undistributed  offsettini  receipli 

Budget  authority -24.6  -25.4  -9  7 

Outlays -24.6  -25.4  -9.7 


33.3 
28.4 

71.5 
61.0 

248.5 
216.7 

21.8 
21.3 

3.9 

4.3 

4.5 
4.4 

6.3 
6.8 

72.0 
72.0 


-24.6 
-24.6 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Ohio, 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Is  not  one 
of  the  basic  differences  in  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  the  fact  the  gentleman 
omits  the  oil  import  fee  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  put  into  effect  by  executive 
order  which  becomes  effective  on  Maj- 
15? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct, 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  a  vote  on  this,  in 
favor  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
would,  in  reality,  be  a  vote  against  the 
import  fee? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  That  is  correct. 
That  is  the  basic  argument  made  in  this 
substitute  resolution,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  we  could  not  change  that  until 
January  1  of  1981, 

Mr,  LATTA,  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  may  I  say  there  is  a  way  to 
change  the  basic  law.  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  do  that, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  We  have  both  co- 
sponsored  that  proposal, 

Mr.  LATTA.  And  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  cosponsorship.  I  might  in- 
form the  House  that  we  now  have  129 
Members  of  the  House  cosponsorlng  that 
resolution. 

But  this  will  be  a  basic  test  of  the 
will  of  the  House  on  that  particular 
question. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  This  will  be  the  first 
opportunity  we  have  had  to  vote  on  that 
prime  issue.  Also  I  have  mentioned  the 
administration  proposal  for  withholding 
tax  on  interest  and  dividends  which  has 
not  yet  passed  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means.  I  do  not  see  this  bill  moving 
very  fast.  It  is  one  of  the  basic  differences 
between  the  two  resolutions. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rousselot 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  part 
of  the  gentleman's  proposal,  how  much 
of  a  tax  decrease  is  he  proposing? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  proposing  $31 
billion  reduction  in  tax  revenues.  Our 
majority  leader  said  we  should  talk 
about  tax  revenues,  and  my  proposal 
would  provide  a  reduction  in  tax  reve- 
nues of  $31  billion. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  At  the  same  time  the 
gentleman  is  eliminating  the  import  tax 
on  gasoline.  "Where  would  the  funds 
come  from  for  purposes  of  providing 
that  tax  decrease?  I  assume  there  are  ad- 
ditional spending  reductions  that  are  in- 
cluded in  this  proposal? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  have  increased  the  outlays 
in  certain  functional  categories  slightly 
less  than  the  committee  budget,  I  men- 
tioned one:  Energ>'.  The  committee  res- 
olution is  roughly  $7.1  biUion  and  I  have 
made  it  $6.8  billion. 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  But  with  regard,  for 
example,  to  functional  category  600, 
could  the  gentleman  indicate  what  ad- 
ditional reductions  he  provides  for  in 
category  600? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Yes.  I  will  in  just 


a  minute  when  I  get  my  sheet  out,  "In- 
come Security,"  the  committee  figure  is 
$220  biUion,  My  figure  is  $216  billion. 
That  is  outlays, 

Mr,  PANETTA,  So  there  would  be  an 
additional  spending  reduction, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  No,  it  is  not  a  re- 
duction, as  the  gentleman  knows,  be- 
cause the  outlays  in  "Income  Security" 
are  being  increased  in  the  1980  budget 
We  are  going  to  spend  about  $190  billion 
to  $195  billion  in  fiscal  1980,  The  com- 
mittee increased  it  to  $220  billion,  I  in- 
creased it  to  $216  billion,  so  the  increase 
is  a  little  less  in  my  case, 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  There  is  still  plenty 
of  room, 

Mr.  PANETTA,  That  is  $4  billion  less 
than  is  in  the  committee  budget, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  We  have  not  touch- 
ed one  dime  of  social  security  or  funds 
for  the  old  folks,  or  anything  like  that. 
The  gentleman  will  be  happy  to  hear 
that,  I  know. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
for  the  Members  of  the  House  is  to  be 
able  to  indicate  how  much  less  from  the 
committee  resolution  Is  the  gentleman 
proposing  in  these  various  functional 
categories,  I  think  we  at  least  ought  to 
know  what  that  target  is, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  In  1980  we  will  have 
spent  from  $190  billion  to  $195  billion 
for  Income  Security,  In  my  resolution  we 
wUl  increase  It  to  $216  billion,  which  I 
think  ought  to  cover  that  category 
adequately, 

Mr,  PANETTA,  The  gentleman  does 
not  have  a  figure,  then,  as  to  how  much 
he  is  reducing  it  below  the  committee 
budget;  is  that  what  he  is  telling  me' 
It  seems  to  me  fairly  simple  to  be  able 
to  give  the  committee  that  figure. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Yes.  The  outlays  in 
the  committee  budget  are  $611  billion, 
and  my  figure  is  $601  billion,  so  it  is 
about  $10  billion. 

Mr.  PANETTA,  Ten  billion  dollars 
more  in  reduction, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri, 

Mr.  VOLKMER,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  gentleman  keeps 
mentioning  January  1  as  the  time,  Jan- 
uary 1, 1981. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  Yes,  because  I 
think  it  would  take  that  time  to  repeal 
the  action  of  the  President. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Let  us  assume  it  is 
not  repealed.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
present  action  of  the  President  is  based 
on  a  law  that  does  not  expire  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  That  is  correct. 
The  President  has  asked  us  to  repeal 
that  law  before  that  time,  so  my  belief 
IS  we  will  act  in  January. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  But  if  we  do  not, 
then  the  gentleman's  assumptions  are 
erroneous;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No  more  erroneous 
than  the  committee  assumption  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  going 
to  provide  legislation  to  withhold  on 
dividends  and  interest.  I  am  on  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  the 
administration  proposal  is  not  moving 
very  swiftly.  So  to  the  degree  that  is 
wrong,  that  might  be  wrong.  My  belief 
is  that  we  will  not  continue  that  judg- 
ment. By  tht  ivay,  that  is  not  shared 
by  me  alone, 

Mr,  VOLKMER,  That  may  be  true 
that  that  tax  may  not  be,  but  even  if 
we  take  no  action,  the  tax  will  stay  on 
until  September  30,  not  January  1. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  is  8  months 

Off. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  My  assumption,  I 
believe,  is  closer  to  correct, 

Mr,  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much,  but  I  disagree  with 
him. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  found  as  perplex- 
ing as  did  some  other  Members  the 
rather  reluctant  exposition  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  gave  to  his 
proposed  amendment  as  to  the  amount 
of  reduction  in  outlays  below  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution. It  does  appear  certain  that  we  are 
not  being  asked  simply  to  vote  as  to  how 
we  feel  about  the  oil  import  tax.  What  we 
are  also  being  asked  to  vote  on  is  the  re- 
duction in  outlays  for  domestic  social 
programs  by  something  in  excess  of  $10 
billion  below  that  which  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee,  As  I 
nave  indicated  in  discussing  earlier 
amendments,  I  find  a  great  deal  of  in- 
adequacy in  the  Budget  Committee's  res- 
olution. But  compared  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Calif  or - 
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nia.  the  committee's  budget  resolution  is 
a  very  progressive  measure,  indeed. 

In  the  face  of  the  almost  uniform  com- 
ments and  projections  by  most  econo- 
mists these  past  few  days  as  to  the  state 
of  the  current  recession  and  what  the 
projections  are  for  the  balance  of  this 
year,  I  find  it  absolutely  shocking  that 
this  House  would  be  considering  amend- 
ments which  would  eliminate  the  very 
safety  nets  which  the  American  people 
have  the  right  to  expect  in  the  event  that 
a  recession  or  near  depression  of  the 
magnitude  that  is  being  spoken  about 
were  to  occur. 

Earlier  this  year,  this  House,  for  ex- 
ample, adopted  a  countercyclical  pro- 
gram which  would  go  into  effect  only  in 
the  event  that  in  two  successive  quarters 
the  gross  national  product  were  to  suffer 
a  decline.  The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted 
on  that  measure,  and  the  administration 
incredibly  seems  to  have  walked  away 
from  it.  Neither  the  President's  budget 
nor  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Budget 
Committee  allows  any  funding  for  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  tells  us  that  for  ever>'  1-percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  there  will  be  an 
mcrease  in  the  deficit  of  the  Federal 
budget  by  somewhere  around  $25  billion. 
With  unemployment  expected  to  reach 
the  9-percent  level,  we  are  therefore, 
facing  a  deficit  of  perhaps  $50  billion. 
The  consequences  that  will  have  on  the 
national  economy,  ought  very  well  lead  us 
to  providing  for  the  safety  net  of  coun- 
tercyclical legislation,  because  if  the  Fed- 
eral budget  IS  going  to  be  impacted  on  b 
$50  billion,  then  we  know  very  well  that 
there  will  be  an  equivalent  impact  upon 
local  and  State  revenues  as  well.  There 
will  be  municipalities  and  States  across 
this  country,  as  well  as  their  residents, 
who  will  be  suffering  the  severe  effects 
of  this  near  depression  that  we  are  com- 
ing into.  We  darned  well  ought  to  have 
countercyclical  legislation  in  place. 

Another  safety  net  which  is  being  cut 
at  the  request  of  the  administration,  and 
probably  eliminated  by  the  gentleman's 
substitute  before  us.  is  CETA,  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
legislation.  In  1979.  Congress  provided  a 
cutback  in  title  VI,  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program,  from  400,000  posi- 
tions to  200.000  positions  because  it  was 
felt  that  the  economy  did  not  require  the 
higher  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  4  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weiss 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.^ 

Mr  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also 
provided  that  should  the  economy  turn 
downward,  we  would  have  an  automatic 
increase  in  the  number  of  CETA  posi- 
tions, depending  on  the  level  of  unem- 
ployment. The  formula  we  adopted  says 
that  if  the  unemployment  levels  go  above 


7  percent,  then  we  would  provide  that 
number  of  jobs  equivalent  to  25  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  unemployed 
above  4  percent.  That  means  that  at  the 
current  projected  unemployment  rate, 
that  is,  of  7.2  percent,  we  should  be  pro- 
viding for  800,000  positions.  And  if  we  are 
talking  about  8  or  9  percent  of  unem- 
ployment in  fiscal  1981.  we  should  be  pro- 
viding, under  the  law.  for  1,000.000  to 
1,200,000  CETA  jobs. 
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Instead  that  safety  net  is  being  cut  so 
that  the  present  200.000  jobs  is  being 
reduced  to  150,000  under  the  commit- 
tee's resolution,  to  zero  by  the  Senate, 
and  I  assume  to  just  about  zero  by  that 
of  the  gentleman  from  Cahfomia, 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  we  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  may  want  to  proceed  as  if 
the  economic  events  of  the  day  have  no 
effect  on  the  American  people;  we  in  our 
little  ivory  towers  here  can  act  as  if  we 
were  impervious  to  the  economic  depres- 
sion that  is  facing  the  people  of  this 
country  and  we  can  pretend  that  by  com- 
ing m  with  a  balanced  budget  that  we  are 
doing  them  a  great  favor, 

I  suggest,  however,  Mr,  Chairman,  that 
by  the  time  this  budget  resolution  goes 
mto  effect  and  we  have  the  kind  of  un- 
employment that  everybody  is  project- 
ing, the  people  of  this  country  will  be 
insisting  that  we  adopt  programs  to  deal 
with  the  recession  and  its  effects  on  their 
lives,  that  we  provide  them  with  jobs. 
that  we  provide  countercychcal  pro- 
grams, ana  that  we  provide  a  realistic 
program  to  help  them.  For  us  to  be  doing 
otherwise  is  not  only  to  fail  in  our  role 
as  representatives  of  the  people,  but  to 
act  as  it  we  are  not  even  living  in  the 
ap.me  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman  from    California    'Mr,    Roussi- 

LOT'  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTC 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  191,  noes  218. 
not  voting  23.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No    216 

A-rBS— 191 

Alxlnor 

Burton.  John 

Davis.  Mich 

Anrlei^on, 

Butler 

Deckard 

Calif 

B\Ton 

Derwlnakl 

Andre  wa. 

Cr>nipb«ll 

Devlne 

N   Dak 

Oamey 

Dickinson 

Appleeate 

Carter 

Dornan 

Archer 

Chappell 

DouRhertv 

Ashbrook 

Cheney 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Atkinson 

Clausen 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Barlham 

Cleveland 

Edwards.  Okla 

Bafalla 

rilneer 

Emerr 

Birnard 

Oo'eman 

Erdahl 

Baviman 

Oolllns,  Tex. 

Erlenborn 

Bereuter 

Conable 

Evans.  Del. 

Bethtine 

Conte 

Evans.  Oa. 

Boner 

Oorcoran 

Evans  Ind. 

Bouaiiard 

Couehlln 

Penwlck 

Brlnkley 

Courier 

Pindley 

Broomfleld 

Crane  Donlel 

Pish 

Brown   Ohio 

Crane  Philip 

Porsvthe 

Brovhlll 

Daniel   Dan 

Trrnzfl 

Buch-nan 

Daniel.  R  W 

Oilman 

Burgener 

Dannemeyer 

Oln^ch 
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Ooldwater 

Lott 

Rune 

Shannon 

Stratton 

Weaver 

Ooodlins 

Lujan 

Saatlnl 

ShaJT) 

Studd* 

Welsa 

Oradlaon 

Lungren 

Satt«rfleld 

Simon 

Swift 

Whltten 

nm^w^rm^ 

\Jt^r'\r,^v 

c  ,....*.-. 

aw»t*»n 

inflation.    Working    people   are   seeing 
their  purchasing  power  shrink  year  by 
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the  Nation  and  the  world  that  we  under- 
stand the  tremendous  Impact  that  Fed- 
eral spending  has  on  inflatimi  and  that 


result  is  a  budget  with  a  surplus  of  $2.1  not  to  refuse  to  provide  adequate  fund- 
billion,  no  Federal  debt  Increase  and  an  ing  for  the  program.  The  way  to  correct 
allowance  for  a.  139  Klilinn  fair  on*  tu.^^    ^.^ki i-    *- ^- 
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OoldwBter 

OoodUns 

OnullaoD 

Oramm 

Ormartey 

Qrlflliain 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Tex. 

Hanba 

HecUer 

HUlla 

Hlnjon 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacob* 

Jefforda 

Jeffrlea 

Jenklna 

Jenrette 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Keznp 

Klndueas 

Kramer 

Lagomaralno 

Latta 

Leach,  lowm 

Leach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewla 

LlTlngaton 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlboAa 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Asp  In 

AuColn 

BaUey 

Baldu* 

Bamea 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevlU 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bogga 

Boland 

Bolllne 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Bradema* 

Breaux 

Bred  head 

Brooks 

Brown.  Calif. 

Burltaon 

Burton.  Phillip 

Can- 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Ooelho 

OoUlns.  ni. 

Cbnyera 

Oorman 

Cotter 

IVAffioun 

Danlelnn 

Davis.  8  C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dell  urns 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlgga 

Dtngell 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Long.  La. 


Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McOon&ld 

McEwen 

McKay 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mathls 

Mattox 

Michel 

MUler.  Ohln 

Mitchell.  NT. 

Montgomery 

Mtoore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Motel 

Myers.  Ind. 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Petri 
Porter 
Prltchard 
Qulllen 
Rail  aback 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rtnaldo 
Rltter 
Roberts 
Robinson 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
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Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

English 

Ertel 

Fary 

Fascell 

Pazlo 

Perraro 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Pllppo 

Plorto 

Foley 

Pord.  MIfh 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frost 

F\iqua 

Oarcla 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Olnn 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarlnl 

Oudger 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hani"e 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harrts 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hlehtower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Howard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kogovaek 

Kostmayer 

La^alce 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Duncan.  Greg. 


Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

3e  bell  us 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

''olomon 

b-  ence 

6tangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Pla. 


Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McOormack 

McHuKh 

Magulre 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy.  HI. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murphy.  Pa 

Murtha 

Musto 

Mvers.  Pa 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Panetta 

Pitten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 

Ran  gel 

Ratchford 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

RoaenthaJ 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 


.  Md. 


Shannon 

Sharp 

SUnon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 


Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

Wa>  man 


Weaver 
Weiss 

Whltten 

WUUams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wlrth 

Wo.fl 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Young,  Mo 

Zablockl 

Zeferetn 
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Anderson.  HI. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Daachle 
Pord,  Tenn. 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hansen 


Hefner 
Holtzman 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kelly 
McKlnney 
Mullgan 
Marriott 


Mlkulskl 

Nelson 

Quayle 

RahaU 

Rose 

Whitley 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Yates 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr.  Nelson  against. 

Mr.  Quayle  for.  with  Mr.  McKlnney  against. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Ms. 
Holtzman  against. 

Mr.  Hammerschmldt  for,  with  Mr.  Pord  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr  Kelly  for,  with  Mr  Rahall  against. 

Mr.  BUTLER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was 
regrettably  detained  in  my  office  during 
the  debate  and  vote  on  the  Rousselot 
amendment  which  has  Just  been  voted 
upon  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted, 
"no." 

AMENDMENT   OITEBEI)    BY    MR.    tTDALL 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  is  made  in  order  by 
the  rule. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Udau-:  On  page 
5,  strike  out  line  22  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  line  13  on  page  12.  and  renumber 
all   succeeding   sections   accordingly. 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  passage  of  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  While  I  have  serious  reservations 
over  some  of  the  spending  priorities  con- 
tained in  the  budget.  I  am  glad  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  resisted 
attempts  to  make  deeper  cuts  In  domes- 
tic programs  and  raise  defense  spending 
over  the  levels  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

Clearly,  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution  is  one  of  the  most  important 
actions  the  Congress  takes  each  year. 
The  targets  we  set  for  spending  and 
revenues  affect  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  United  States,  our  national  securi- 
ty, and  the  well-being  of  millions  of  our 
citizens  who  are  individually  affected  by 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment. 

This  year  the  budget  has  taken  on 
added  significance  as  the  centerpiece  of 
our  national  effort  to  fight  Inflation.  We 
cannot  overstate  the  damage  caused  by 


inflation.  Working  people  are  seeing 
their  purchasing  power  shrink  year  by 
year,  while  the  poor  and  those  on  fixed 
incomes  are  simply  unable  to  make  ends 
meet.  Personal  savings  and  many  other 
types  of  investments  are  discouraged  and 
industry  is  facing  a  serious  capital  short- 
age. Farmers  cannot  afford  the  sky- 
rocketing costs  of  fuel  and  fertilizer 
needed  for  the  spring  planting. 

The  Congress  must  balance  the  budget 
as  a  first  step  toward  lowering  the  rate 
of  Inflation.  The  American  public  will 
not  have  confidence  in  any  antl-inflaticm 
program  if  budget  deficits  continue. 

However,  balancing  tiie  budget  Is  only 
a  first  step.  Those  who  claim  that  Fed- 
eral spending  Is  the  single  or  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  inflation  are  simply  not 
being  honest  with  the  American  people. 
Government  spending  did  not  cause 
skyrocketing  oil  prices.  Ctovemment 
spending  has  not  pushed  up  housing 
costs  to  astronomical  levels.  Government 
spending  has  not  caused  food  and  health 
care  costs  to  rise. 

Federal  deficits  have  added  to  the  in- 
flationary pressures  in  the  economy,  and 
eliminating  the  deficit  will  help  reduce 
those  pressures.  But  even  the  most  op- 
timistic projections  do  not  show  that  a 
balanced  budget  will  bring  Inflation 
down  to  acceptable  levels.  It  we  are  seri- 
ous about  stopping  Inflation,  we  must 
take  actions  to  hold  down  price  increases 
for  specific  goods  and  services  and  en- 
courage increased  Investment  and  pro- 
ductivity in  the  economy. 

Concerning  spending  priorities,  I  am 
disappointed  by  the  willingness  of  the 
Carter  administration  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  to  raise  defense  out- 
lays by  $15.2  billion  over  fiscal  1980  while 
many  domestic  programs  are  held  con- 
stant or  reduced.  While  I  readily  accept 
the  need  to  improve  our  defense  readi- 
ness, I  think  an  11  percent  increase  in 
the  defense  budget  is  unwarranted. 
There  is  ample  evidence  of  waste  and 
mismanagement  by  the  military,  and  I 
would  prefer  to  see  the  Congress  focus 
more  attention  on  improving  the  way 
we  spend  the  defense  budget  rather  than 
simply  Increasing  it  by  large  amounts. 

When  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  meets  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  the  House  conferees  will 
strongly  resist  any  further  attempts  to 
raise  defense  spending. 

In  conclusion,  while  I  cannot  give  my 
unreserved  support  for  the  spending 
priorities  contained  in  the  budget,  I 
think  they  are  acceptable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  balanced  budget 
so  that  we  can  move  on  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive effort  to  slow  inflation.* 
•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  face  a  crucial  turning  point  in  the 
evolution  of  the  budget  process.  Before 
the  House  is  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
It  is  presented  to  us  as  the  first  bal- 
anced budget  for  our  Nation  in  12  years. 
As  one  who  totally  believes  in  the  eco- 
nomic justification  for  a  balanced 
bu  Iget.  I  am  pleased  and.  in  some  ways, 
astounded  by  the  number  of  converts 
to  this  position  in  recent  months. 
Through  a  balanced  budget  we  can  show 
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the  Nation  and  the  world  that  we  under- 
stand the  tremendous  impact  that  Fed- 
eral spending  has  on  inflaticm  and  that 
we  are  ready  to  take  those  actions  which 
will  restore  both  stability  and  a  private 
sector  orientation  to  our  economy.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  expended  great 
effort  in  bringing  together  a  budget 
package  which  reduces  spending  in  areas 
heretofore  considered  beyond  the  scope 
of  cutbacks  and  which  attempts  to  es- 
tablish priorities  for  Federal  action. 

It  is  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  and  self-examination  that  I 
find  myself  today  prepared  to  vote 
against  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307.  While  I  continue  to  applaud  the 
shift  in  congressional  thinking  and  ac- 
tion of  recent  months,  I  find  myself 
questioning  whether  this  budget  is  in 
reality  balanced  and  whether  the  cuts 
made  in  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions are  sufficient  to  attack  our  eco- 
nomic dilemma.  On  both  counts.  I  can 
only  respond  in  the  negative. 

Not  only  does  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 307  necessitate  a  $30.1  billion 
increase  In  the  Federal  debt  during  fis- 
cal year  1981  but  it  also  relies  heavily 
on  new  taxes  to  achieve  its  revenue  tar- 
gets. The  Federal  debt  increase  includes 
$18.1  billion  in  borrowing  obligations  in- 
curred by  off-budget  agencies,  such  as 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  $14 
billion  in  borrowing  from  Federal  trust 
funds.  This  will  mean  a  total  Federal 
debt  as  the  result  of  this  budget  of  $926.8 
billion— an  amount  equal  to  33  percent 
of  our  estimated  gross  national  product 
and  requiring  the  payment  of  an  esti- 
mated $80  billion  in  interest.  New  taxes 
included  in  this  budget  proposal  total 
over  $22.2  billion. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  balanc- 
ing our  budget  through  tax  increases. 
This  is  not  what  the  American  people 
want;  it  is  not  what  our  economy  needs; 
and  it  is  just  not  the  proper  course  of 
action  for  this  Congress.  I,  myself,  am 
not  going  to  support  the  Imposition  of 
these  taxes  in  the  Ways  ead  Means 
Committee  or  on  the  House  floor. 

TTie  oil  import  fee,  the  withholding 
tax  on  dividends  and  interest,  and  the 
other  tax  changes  will  seriously  impact 
on  inflation-weary  Americans  who  are 
screaming  for  less  taxes,  not  more.  How 
can  I  support  as  balanced  a  budget  which 
relies  on  such  sources,  for  essential  rev- 
enues? 

I  will  cast  my  vote  for  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute because  this  altemaWve  budget 
proposal  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  House  Concurrent  Resolution  307. 
This  alternative  is  a  real  balanced  budg- 
et—a budget  balanced  by  judicious 
spending  cuts,  no  increase  In  the  Federal 
debt  and  reoriented  priorities  for  FW- 
eral  spending.  Beyond  that  it  even  an- 
swers the  call  for  tax  reductions  by  al- 
locating some  $32  billion  to  reduce  cur- 
rent Federal  tax  burdens  on  both  Indi- 
viduals and  business. 

ITie  Latta  substitute  provides  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  revenues  of  $599.9  billion 
and  ouUays  of  $597.8  billion.  TTiis  rep- 
resents a  13.9  percent  reducUon  in  esti- 
mated revenues  from  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307  and  a  14  percent 
reduction  in  estimated  outlays.  The  net 


result  is  a  budget  with  a  surplus  of  $2.1 
billion,  no  Federal  debt  Increase  and  an 
allowance  for  a  $32  billion  tax  cut. 

We  must  look  beyond  mere  rhetoric 
to  the  details  of  the  budget  plans  which 
we  are  considering.  We  must  decide 
whether  we  are  to  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et in  fact  rather  than  in  just  title.  We 
must  decide  whether  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  unconscionable  tax  burden 
placed  on  Americans  by  both  inflation 
and  taxes  by  government  at  all  levels. 
We  must  decide  whether  a  budget  can 
be  truly  balanced  If  It  Is  done  through 
Increased  Federal  debt  and  increased 
taxation. 

These  are  crucial  questions.  I  hope 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  will  contem- 
plate them  and  respond  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  our  entire  Nation.  This  Con- 
gress does  not  serve  the  public  Interest 
unless  It  recognizes  the  public  will— and 
that  will  has  been  clearly  expressed  In 
favor  of  a  truly  balanced  budget  and 
reduced  taxation.  We  should  not  accept 
a  budget  merely  because  it  carries  the 
title — balanced.  "ITiere  is  much  more  to 
this  Issue  than  that.  We  must  also  look 
at  the  total  level  of  spending  and  where 
that  money  is  allocated. 

I  hope  that  these  considerations  will 
be  the  deciding  factors  in  how  each  vote 
is  cast  on  these  budget  alternatives.  If 
they  are.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  renewed  economic 
growth  and  stability  are  within  our  Na- 
tion's grasp  today.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  reflect  a 
number  of  important  decisions  that 
have  been  made  concerning  spending 
priorities.  The  effect  of  most  of  these 
decisions  will  be  registered  In  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  However,  one  section  of 
this  resolution,  section  6,  will  have  an 
impact  on  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Section  6  of  the  resolution  now  before 
us  is,  in  fact,  a  third  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  Inflation  and  the 
gradually  worsening  economy  have 
played  havoc  with  some  of  the  estimates 
on  which  the  spending  levels  contained 
in  the  second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980  were  based.  Several  programs, 
chief  among  them  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, will  nm  out  of  money  in  a  matter 
of  weeks  unless  those  spending  levels  are 
increased.  Prompt  action  is  Imperative 
if  we  are  to  prevent  a  cutoff  of  food 
stamps  and  the  suffering  which  would 
result  for  thousands  of  people  through- 
out the  country. 

I  realize  that  additional  spending  for 
the  food  stamp  program  is  an  unpopular 
prospect  for  some  of  my  colleagues.  We 
have  all  been  made  aware  of  instances 
of  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  acquisition  or 
use  of  food  stamps.  We  have  all  been 
made  aware  of  the  administrative  diffi- 
culties that  have  beset  the  program.  I 
have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  but  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  these  prob- 
lems must  be  corrected.  Not  only  do  they 
affect  the  credibility  of  the  program,  but 
they  reduce  the  amount  of  beneflts  avail- 
able to  those  who  are  truly  In  need. 
The  way  to  correct  these  problems  Is 


not  to  refuse  to  provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  program.  The  way  to  correct 
these  problems  is  to  make  necessary 
changes  in  the  authorization  legislation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  8.  1309,  the  re- 
authorization bill  which  has  been  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  will  substantially  improve 
the  administration  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

We  must,  however,  provide  additional 
funding  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  lite 
cap  on  spending  for  food  stamps  in  fiscal 
year  1980  has  been  reached,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  beneflts  cannot  be  assured 
without  $2.55  billion  in  supplemental 
funds.  The  food  stamp  program  is  of 
crucial  importance  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  thousands  of  children,  preg- 
nant women,  and  elderly  citizens  in  this 
Nation.  Without  food  stamps,  many  of 
these  Individuals  and  their  families  could 
not  satisfy  even  the  most  basic  of  their 
nutrition  needs.  Without  food  stamps, 
some  of  these  people  might  not  be  able 
to  afford  to  eat  at  all.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion that  we  may  soon  confront.  Unless 
the  Congress  takes  some  action  within 
the  next  few  days  to  guarantee  the 
necessary  additional  funds,  food  stamps 
will  not  be  available  in  June.  We  can 
begin  to  take  the  required  action  by 
passing  the  budget  resolution  now  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  seek  to  re- 
form or  revise  the  food  stamp  program 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  so  de^Mr* 
ately  depend  on  the  sustenance  that 
program  provides.  I  urge  that  the  budget 
resolution  be  adopted  so  that  requests 
for  additional  expenditures  for  food 
stamps  can  be  considered.* 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  deeply  regret  that  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  on  the  House  floor  tomorrow 
due  to  an  unexpected  death  in  my  im- 
mediate family.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Wednesday,  my  colleagues  are  ex- 
pected to  cast  critical  votes  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Therefore,  I  would  now  like  to  share  with 
you  how  I  would  have  voted  If  In  atten- 
dance. 

I  fully  support  the  motion  by  Congress- 
man Udall  and  supported  by  other  com- 
mittee chairmen  to  strike  the  reconcilia- 
tion provision  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

Such  action  would  have  the  effect  of 
converting  the  spending  limitation  speci- 
fied in  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
from  targets  to  flxed  ceilings.  Ceilings 
were  contemplated  and  proposed  during 
initial  consideration  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  in  1974  but  rejected  by  both 
Houses  In  favor  of  maintaining  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  as  a  target  for 
guidance  of  the  appropriations  and 
standing  committees. 

The  reasons  for  that  rejection  are  as 
valid  today  as  they  were  in  1974.  Given 
the  time  available  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, it  is  impossible  for  it  to  become 
well  enough  acquainted  with  all  FWeraJ 
programs  and  activities  to  know  where 
to  apply  appropriate  economies  program 
by  program.  The  standing  committees, 
with  expertise  in  the  programs  in  their 
respective  Jurisdictions,  should  attempt 
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to  translate  the  targets   into  program 
detail 


n  1740  May  8,  1980,  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move     for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 


probability.  The  MX  system.  It  Is  said,  would 
assure  us  a  land-based,  second-strike  capa- 
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to  translate  the  targets   into  program 
detaU. 

Invoking  reconciliation  in  the  first  step 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  un- 
dermines the  committee  system,  repos- 
ing In  the  Budget  Committee  authority 
to  legislate  substantively  with  respect  to 
the  nature  and  scope  of  Federal  activities. 
Such  a  procedure  which  infringes  on  the 
legitimate  roles  of  authority  and  appro- 
priations processes  is  not  required  in 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  I  hope  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  vote  accordingly,  and  will  delete  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Additionally,  I  fullv  support  the  Rous- 
selot  substitute  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
considered  on  the  House  floor  tomorrow 
This  substitute  assimies  repeal  of  the 
oU  Import  fee.  permits  a  $30.3  billion  tax 
cut  and  trims  spending  to  $601.4  billion. 

The  work  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
develop  a  budget  that  responsibly  and 
effectively  controls  Federal  spending  has 
been  more  strenuous  this  year  than  at 
any  time  that  I  can  recall.  Nevertheless. 
at  this  point.  I  cannot  vote  for  the  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  30.  the  first 
budget  resolution  since  there  are  areas  of 
slippage  which  I  feel  must  be  addressed 
and  corrected  before  this  budget  is  truiv 
in  balance.  What  this  budget  achieves  in 
short-run  balance,  it  does  at  the  expense 
of  some  long-term  priorities.  I  still  have 
major  disagreements  over  the  manner  In 
which  this  budget  has  been  brought  Into 
balance  and  many  of  the  actual  details 
of  the  spending  programs. 

Aa  they  have  done  consistently  In  the 
past,  the  majority  relies  far  too  heavily 
on  increased  taxes  and  far  too  little  on 
spending  restraint  in  narrowing  the  defi- 
cit. The  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
committee  refuses  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Department  of  Etefense  will  have  to 
pay  $4.5  billion  more  for  fuel  than  esti- 
mated by  the  President  only  last  Janu- 
ary, meaning  that  other,  high  priority 
defense  programs  will  have  to  be  put 
aside.  This  resolution  merely  postpones 
for  a  year  many  spending  programs 
which  should  be  terminated. 

Although  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee did  make  an  effort  to  cut  expendi- 
tures, it  still  relies  much  more  than  any 
of  the  minority  substitutes  on  higher  tax 
revenues  to  balance  the  budget.  The  re- 
sult is  that  both  aggregate  and  personal 
tax  burdens  will  be  at  recOTd  peacetime 
levels  in  1981.  When  President  Carter 
took  office  the  Federal  tax  burden  as 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  taxes  to  ONP 
WM  18,5  percent.  In  1981  this  ratio  is 
expected  to  rise  to  21.8  percent — an  in- 
crease In  the  tax  burden  of  almost  18 
percent. 

In  1981,  total  Federal  receipts  are  esti- 
mated to  rise  by  $92  billion.  Of  this 
amount.  $39  billion,  or  more  than  one- 
third,  will  be  raised  as  the  result  of  net 
revenue  raising  measures  Initiated  dur- 
ing the  present  administration. 

In  summary,  while  I  applaud  the  ef- 
fort to  balance  the  budget,  I  feel  that  to 
achieve  it  by  ever-higher  tax  burdens  on 
the  working  population  will,  in  the  long 
run,  be  destructive  of  a  healthy  economy 
and  continued  balanced  budgets  them- 


n   1740 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
tho  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Bolling, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  considei ation  the  concurrent 
resolution  iH.  Con,  Res.  307)  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U  S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  had 
come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagrsemg  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  Id  entitled  "An  act  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases  in- 
volving deprivations  of  rights  of  institu- 
tionalized persons  secured  or  protected 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H  R 
5200,  FAIR  HOUSING  AMENDMENTS 
ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  96-922)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  6561  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  ( H.R.  5200 1  to  amend  title  VIII 
of  the  act  commonly  called  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures for  the  enforcement  of  fair  hous- 
ing, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6672.  COAST  GUARD  AUTHORIZA- 
TION. FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  96-923'  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  657 1  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R.  6672)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  COAST  GUARD  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
TO  SIT  DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 
ON  THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1980 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries be  permitted  to  sit  on  Thursday, 


May  8,  1980,  during  the  5-mlnute  rule, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  hearing  on 
H.R.  6665.  a  bill  to  Implement  the  proto- 
col of  1978  relating  to  the  International 
Convention  for  the  Prevention  of  Pollu- 
tion From  Ships,  1973. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  I  Mr.  Young  ^  has  been  apprised 
of  the  hearing  time  and  is  in  accord  with 
this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  1  p.m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  knows,  the  program  an- 
nounced last  week  indicated  that  the 
next  order  of  business,  assuming  that 
this  budget  resolution  will  be  finished 
within  an  hour  or  two  after  our  meeting 
tomorrow,  was  to  be  the  Nlcaraguan  aid 
bill.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether 
that  is  still  the  plan? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  press  conference  this  morning  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  next  order 
of  business  would  be  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act.  So  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  inmiediately  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  budget  resolution,  after 
its  favorable  consideration,  the  House 
will  then  take  up  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 
Of  course,  we  have  no  idea  how  long  that 
is  going  to  take. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  we  can  as- 
sume that  that  may  take  the  better  part 
of  a  day  and  a  half  or  perhaps  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday. 

In  that  case  the  Nlcaraguan  aid  bill 
would  probably  not  be  brought  up  this 
week? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  give  the 
gentleman  no  assurance  of  that.  I  have 
no  Idea,  but  the  next  order  of  business,  u 
announced  this  morning,  will  be  the 
Food  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Then  we  can  assume 
the  Nlcaraguan  aid  bill  will  not  be  the 
next  order  of  business  after  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  from  the  com- 
ment of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  who  referred  to  the  Speak- 
er's announcement  at  the  press  con- 
ference, are  we  to  assume  that  the  Speak- 
er still  has  something  to  say  about  the 
schedule? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  imagine  that  he  does. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  when  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day, it  adjourn  to  meet  at  1  p.m.  on  to- 
morrow afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS 
COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  4717.  ADJUST- 
ING FEDERAL  PERSONNEL  CEIL- 
INGS AND  CONTRACTING  ACTIVI- 
TIES 

Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  may 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4717. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MX:  THE  BITTEREST  LEMON  SINCE 
THE  EDSEL? 

I  Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  as  we  talk  about  the  budget  and 
we  talk  about  waste  in  Government,  I 
hope  that  somebody  talks  about  the  MX 
missile,  which  is  going  to  be  the  biggest 
waste  of  money  in  the  Government  that 
we  have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  put  into 
the  Record  a  statement  by  the  Honorable 
James  J.  Kilpatrick.  We  do  not  always 
see  eye  to  eye  on  political  matters.  In 
fact  the  last  t'me  v.-e  agreed,  I  think,  is 
when  we  both,  after  considerable 
thought,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Russian  revolution  was  indeed  a  Commu- 
nist plot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  follows : 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  May  6.  1980 1 
MX:  The  Bitterest  Lemon  Since  the  Edsel? 
(By  James  J  Kilpatrick) 

Interest  suddenly  has  revived  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  MX  weapon  system — and  high 
time  Unless  critics  of  this  preposterous  ven- 
ture are  wholly  mlsUken.  the  MX  Is  the  Pen- 
tagons  Edsel.  a  $69  billion  lemon  with  no 
future  trade-In  value. 

In  case  you  cajne  late  to  this  controversy, 
the  MX  Is  an  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile bearing  a  fantastic  nuclear  warhead  The 
missile  Itself  is  71  feet  long;  It  weighs  190.000 
pounds.  The  proposal  Immediately  before  the 
house  Is  to  buUd  a  'verifiable'  horizontal 
multiple-protective  structure  complex"  some- 
where out  West. 

It  would  be  quite  a  complex.  The  proposal 
calls  for  200  MX  missiles.  A  cluster  of  23 
hardened  horizontal  shelters.  7.000  feet  apart. 
would  be  built  for  each  missile.  Each  missile 
would  be  encased  In  a  canister  and  mounted 
on  a  transporter-erector-launcher  vehicle 
The  vehicle  would  move  around  a  closed-loop 
road  system,  ducking  In  and  out  of  the  23 
Individual  shelters.  The  general  Idea  Is  that 
the  Soviets  would  never  know  which  shelter 
actually  housed  a  missile  at  any  given  time. 
For  an  enemy  to  hit  all  4.600  shelters  on  a 
arst   strike   exceeds   the    wildest    bounds   of 


probability.  The  MX  system,  it  Is  said,  would 
assure  us  a  land-based,  second-strike  capa- 
bility. 

Very  well  Accepting  every  claim  made  for 
the  MX,  It  still  Is  possible  to  challenge  the 
wisdom  of  going  ahead  with  this  venture  At 
some  point,  questions  of  cost  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  ways  that  the  Pentagon  has  yet  to 
address  them.  The  environmental  effects  of 
the  project  need  to  be  most  soberly  consid- 
ered And  the  Pentagons  strategic  planners. 
I  submit,  might  devote  a  profitable  hour  to 
recalling  the  history  of  the  Maglnot  Line 

Through  the  end  of  the  1979  fiscal  year. 
$603  million  had  been  Invested  In  the  MX 
weapon  s>stem.  At  least  as  much  will  be 
expended  in  the  current  year.  Last  January 
the  President  asked  $16  billion  for  fiscal  '81 
When  the  system  first  was  proposed  In  1978. 
It  was  estimated  that  the  whole  works  ulti- 
mately would  cost  $33.2  billion.  That  esti- 
mate has  been  abandoned.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  In  February  came  up  with  a 
fresh  estimate  of  almost  $60  billion.  Can  we 
afford  It? 

The  dollars  may  be  the  least  of  the  costs. 
The  Pentagon  proposes  to  build  the  complex 
on  federally  owned  land.  Last  week  Antonia 
Handler  Chaves,  undersecretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  told  House  and  Senate  committees 
that  no  site  had  been  finally  selected:  sites 
in  Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  still  being  con- 
sidered, but  the  originally  proposed  site  in 
Utah  and  Nevada  continues  to  be  favored. 
How  much  land  are  we  talking  about?  This 
is  the  GAO's  understated  description: 

"If  sited  In  the  preferred  areas  of  Nevada 
and  Utah,  the  MX  weapon  system  will  be 
deployed  over  a  rectangular  area  encompass- 
ing about  45.000  square  nautical  miles  of 
land,  an  area  about  the  size  of  Georgia." 

Water  is  scarce  in  the  western  desert.  The 
G.'VO  report  noted  that  most  present  and 
future  supplies  of  surface  water  already  are 
allocated  The  Air  Force  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  underground  water.  How  much 
water?  The  proposal  demands  90  billion  gal- 
lons of  water  between  1979  and  1999.  In  one 
year  alone  the  venture  calls  for  37  billion 
gallons. 

Electrical  power  also  Is  limited.  At  Its  peak. 
the  system  demands  the  power  resources  of  a 
city  of  180.000  Cement  shortages  are  every- 
where severe  The  MX  construction  program 
calls  for  2.7  million  tons  of  cement,  twice  the 
amount  needed  to  build  Hoover  Dam. 

Last  week  Utah's  Sen  Jake  Garn  appeared 
before  a  House  committee  to  inject  some 
fresh  considerations.  His  state  already  Is 
feeling  the  social  and  environmental  effects 
of  the  Intermountaln  Power  Project,  the 
largest  coal-burning  power  project  In  the 
nation.  Utah  Is  braced  for  the  development 
of  its  enormous  deposits  of  tar  sands  as  the 
country  searches  for  alternatives  to  oil.  Garn 
wonders  and  worries  about  the  added  effect 
of  MX.  The  system  might  well  wreak  greater 
devastation  at  home  than  It  ever  would 
wreak  on  a  enemy. 

The  ultimate  question,  of  course.  Is: 
Would  It  work?  Would  this  Incredible  shell 
game  of  vehicles,  shelters,  roads,  loops. 
launchers  and  clusters  actually  be  Impene- 
trable by  an  enemy?  Almost  50  years  ago. 
that  was  the  Issue  raised  by  critics  of  the 
Maglnot  Line.  It  was  said  that  no  enemy 
could  ever  breach  It.  When  the  crunch  came, 
the  Nazi  blltzkrelg  crumbled  the  pillbox  de- 
fenses In  48  hours.  The  art  of  warfare  never 
stands  still.  Methods  of  detection  are  certain 
to  Improve.  'What  then? 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  necessity 
for  nuclear  defenses.  These  must  be  effec- 
tively maintained.  But  I  do  mean  to  raise 
doubts  about  the  MX.  Surely  our  planners, 
with  all  of  outer  space  to  w^ork  in.  can  con- 
trive something  better  than  4,600  little  Magl- 
not pillboxes  out  In  the  western  sands. 


HOLY  NAME  ROMAN  CATHOLIC 
CHURCH  OF  PHILADELPHIA  CELE- 
BRATES 75TH  ANNIVERSARY 

I  Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEDERER  Mr  Speaker,  later  this 
week,  the  parishioners  of  the  Holy  Name 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Philadelphia 
will  celebrate  the  75th  anniversary  of 
their  parish.  This  church  has  been  a 
mainstay  within  my  own  Pishtown  com- 
munity for  all  of  those  75  years.  I  think 
that  It  is  only  fitting  that  we  In  the 
Congress  give  recognition  to  this  great 
event. 

The  present  parish  complex  consists 
of  the  church,  a  rectory,  a  convent,  and 
the  parish  school.  These  buildings  have 
stood  on  the  same  spot  at  Berks  and 
Gaul  Streets  for  almost  60  years.  The 
church  itself  was  dedicated  by  Dennis 
Cardinal  Dougherty  on  May  27,  1923. 

Today,  as  for  the  past  75  years,  the 
Fishtown  neighborhoods  and  the  Holy 
Name  Parish  are  closely  linked.  Many 
community  functions  are  held  within 
the  school  hall.  Many  of  the  parishioners 
are  actively  involved  in  community  and 
city  affairs  The  church  has  been  very 
helpful  to  the  senior  citizens'  organiza- 
tion. The  school  continues  to  sponsor  a 
successful  CYO  sports  program.  The 
Parents'  Guild  of  the  Holy  Name  Parish 
has  teen  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  run- 
ning of  the  school.  The  parishioners 
have  always  been  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  the  poor  and  needy  of  the  parish. 
Many  of  the  archdiocese's  priests  and 
nuns  grew  up  in  the  Holy  Name  Parish. 
The  Holy  Name  Parish  has  clearly  en- 
hanced the  vitality  of  this  great  Phila- 
delphia neighborhood. 

Father  Daniel  J  Kennedy.  O.P..  is  the 
present  pastor  of  the  Holy  Name  Parish. 
He  is  the  15th  pastor  since  the  founding 
of  the  parish  in  1905.  He  leads  a  dedi- 
cated, devout,  and  strong-willed  group 
of  people.  They  give  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  their  church,  their  school,  and 
their  community.  They  have  every  right 
to  be  proud  of  their  church  Holy  Name's 
tall  tower  is  a  monument  to  their  com- 
bined efforts. 

The  people  of  Holy  Name  have  always 
led  the  call  of  our  Nation  in  times  of 
peace  and  war.  Men  and  women  served 
in  all  branches  of  our  armed  services.  The 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  are  better  places  to  live 
because  of  the  fine  tradition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Holy  Name  Church. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
saluting  the  people  of  the  Holy  Name 
Parish.  May  the  coming  years  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  past  75. 


DEFICITS  IN  TRILLIONS 

I  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
deficits  as  posted  in  the  annual  budget 
do  not  tell  the  whole  stor>'.  Thev  do  not 
tell  us  what  the  actual  cash  deficit  will  be 
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or  how  much  deficit  has  accumulated     GAO  report  deaUng  with  the  Department     quantum    jump    In    fourth-quarter    ex- 
from  psist  years.  The  average  American     of   Housing   and   Urban   Development's     penditures  m  most,  if  not  all,  agencies 
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In  FY  1978 — 38  percent,  or  $5  mUUon  of  Its 
total  outlays  in  the  4tb  quarter. 
In  FY  1979 — 36  percent,  or  (5  million,  of  Its 


In  FY  1979 — 59  percent,  or  »1»6  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 
EPA  spent : 


terestlng.  In  light  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  unseemly  attack  a  few 
weeks  aeo.  aealnst  Gov  Ronald  Reaffan'K 
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or  how  much  deficit  has  accumulated 
from  past  years.  The  average  American 
does  not  know  the  Government's  actual 
financial  condition. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  been 
working  with  the  Treasury  to  get  a  pic- 
ture of  our  financial  condition.  The  work 
has  been  going  on  for  more  than  4  years. 
The  problem  is  that  there  are  too  many 
new,  innovative  and  imaginative  pro- 
grams for  spending  public  funds.  Nobody 
really  knows  even  after  4  years  of  hard 
effort  how  deeply  our  country  is  in  debt. 

A  preliminary  consolidated  financial 
statement  issued  by  the  Treasur>'  April  l 
indicates  that  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1978  the  Government's  accumulated  Ua- 
bilities,  future  commitments,  and  expo- 
sure to  contingencies  totaled  $4.34  tril- 
lion. The  total  value  of  all  goods  and 
services  produced  by  the  50  States  in 
1978  was  only  $2.18  trillion. 

Government  current  liabilities  of  $454 
billion  at  the  end  of  1978  exceeded  cur- 
rent assets  of  $105  billion.  Long-term  li- 
abilities of  $1,305  billion  were  greater 
than  other  assets  of  $374  billion.  'While 
all  Government  assets  rose  $44  billion  in 
1978,  total  liabilities  rose  $260  billion. 

Long-term  contracts  and  orders  for  fu- 
ture deliveries  of  goods  add  another  $363 
billion  to  the  obligations  of  Government, 
raising  the  total  to  $2  trillion.  Beyond 
this,  the  Government  is  exposed  to  con- 
tingent liabilities  under  insurance  pro- 
grams for  banks  and  other  institutions, 
plus  guarantees  of  loans  and  credits,  to- 
taling another  $2.3  trillion.  Thus,  Gov- 
ernment liabihties.  firm  commitments 
and  exposure  to  contingencies  amounted 
to  $4.3  trillion.  That  was  in  September 
1978.  No  one  knows  where  these  obliga- 
tions stand  today. 

Nor  does  anyone  know  what  deficits 
will  result  from  present  authorization 
laws  for  future  pensions  and  other  open- 
ended  programs.  The  Treasury  has  one 
interesting  schedule  that  lifts  a  comer  of 
the  curtain.  It  shows  a  projected  75-year 
deficit  of  $107  trillion  in  social  security 
accounts  alone.  This  is  an  excess  of  our 
promises-to-pay  over  our  projected  so- 
cial security  tax  collections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  Con- 
gress face  the  facts.  We  must  reduce 
spending.  'We  must  start  being  realistic 
about  our  financial  position.  I  ask  the 
Treasury  and  the  Comptroller  General 
to  persevere  in  telling  us  the  facts  again 
and  again  till  they  sink  in. 


FOURTH-QUARTER  SPENDING  BY 
GOVERNMENT  AGENCIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mica).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKinnxyi  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
gret that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
the  colloquy  which  developed  last  week 
between  my  colleague  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMoi  and  the  gentleman  from 
'Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  for  they  touched 
on  a  topic  which  has  been  of  particular 
concern  to  me  for  quite  some  time — that 
of  fourth-quarter  spending  by  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia cited  a  number  of  statistics  from  a 


GAO  report  dealing  with  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development's 
practice  of  phantom  year-end  obliga- 
tions. Since  he  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  these  matters,  he  might  be  in- 
terested in  a  much  broader  study  which 
I  commissioned  in  early  March,  tracking 
fourth -quarter  agency  spending  patterns 
in  certain  categories  over  the  past  3 
years.  I  think  some  of  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  GAO  study  will  astound  my 
colleagues,  for  instance: 

In  the  grants  and  subsidies  category  in 
the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1979:  EKDE 
spent  59  percent,  or  $196  million,  of  its 
annual  appropriation:  HUD  spent  61 
percent,  or  $15.9  billion,  of  its  annual 
appropriation:  and  HEW  spent  41  per- 
cent, or  $22.3  biUion.  of  its  annual  ap- 
propriation. 

For  investments  and  loans :  HUD  spent 
68  percent,  or  $4.6  billion,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1979. 

And  for  lands  and  structures:  Interior 
spent  48  percent,  or  $448  million,  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979. 

Going  back  1  more  year,  to  the  final 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1978,  I  have  found 
that,  again:  HEW  spent  36  percent,  or 
$18.3  billion  of  its  appropriations  for 
grants  and  subsidies  in  the  fourth  quar- 
ter; EPA  spent  50  percent,  or  $1.6  bil- 
lion: and  HUD  spent  78  percent,  or  $27.6 
billion. 

And  these  figures  are  for  but  one  of 
approximately  15  functional  spending 
categories. 

There  are  numerous  other  cases,  to  be 
sure,  for  I  have  listed  only  the  two  or 
three  most  obvious  agencies  in  each 
case.  However,  some  rough  calculations 
would  indicate  that  if  these  fourth-quar- 
ter expenditures  had  been  limited  to  an 
average  of  the  previous  three  quarters, 
and  given  as  much  as  10  percent  leeway 
on  top  of  that,  the  savings  for  grants 
and  subsidies  for  just  DOE.  EPA,  HUD, 
and  HEW  combined  would  be  on  the 
order  of:  $26  8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1977:  $32.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978,  and 
$24.9  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979. 

When  broadened  to  include  all  agen- 
cies and  spending  categories,  the  totals 
are  likely  to  be  many  times  that  amount. 

Obviously,  it  could  be  true  that  a 
good  percentage  of  these  last  quarter 
outlays  are  legitimate,  but  in  order  to 
clarify  that  point,  I  am  requesting  addi- 
tional explanations  from  the  budget  di- 
rectors of  each  agency,  as  well  as  fur- 
ther data  from  GAO.  However,  the  sheer 
magnitude  of  these  figures  leads  me  to 
believe  that  several  billion  dollars  in 
unwarranted  spending  is  occurring  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year. 

It  also  appears  that  the  sole  purpose 
for  these  expenditures  is  to  boost  ag- 
gregate spending  levels  to  the  point 
where  the  agency's  budget  is  not  threat- 
ened with  reduced  funding  during  its 
annual  review  by  Congress.  This  should 
be  the  target  of  serious  cutbacks,  rather 
than  the  delivery  of  programs  and  serv- 
ices which  affect  millions  of  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  truly  serious  about  maintaining 
a  balanced  budget,  it  can  begin  by  curb- 
ing its  own  excesses,  rather  than  impos- 
ing additional  economic  hardships  upon 
people  least  able  to  afford  them.  The 


quantum  jump  in  fourth-quarter  ex- 
penditures in  most,  if  not  all,  agencies 
and  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment IS  an  often  overlooked  element  of 
the  budget  process  which  can  and  must 
be  restrained. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  specific  targets 
for  reducing  fourth-quarter  outlays  in 
these  areas,  based  on  the  information 
g.ven  to  me  by  GAO.  I  will  strongly  con- 
sider amending  any  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which  does  not  attempt  to  limit  this 
questionable  practice  of  year-end  spend- 
mg  sprees.  I  would  suggest  that  during 
the  forthcoming  reconciliation  process 
every  Member  bear  in  mind  that  re- 
ducing overhead  costs  is  a  necessary  and 
long  overdue  method  of  equitably  distrib- 
ut  ng  the  burden  of  reducing  Federal 
expenditures  and  bringing  the  budget 
into  balance.  It  is  an  unpleasant  eco- 
nomic fact  that  many  programs  simply 
will  not  survive  the  additional  scrutiny  of 
this  year's  authorization  process  which 
follows  the  budget  debate.  Significant 
savings  will  be  achieved  only  through 
reductions  in  programs  and  services  as 
v\ell  as  administrative  costs. 

However,  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  remaining  programs  need  not  be 
diminished  if  fourth-quarter  expendi- 
tures can  be  curbed.  The  "cost  of  gov- 
ernment" is  simply  too  high,  and  the 
self-restraint  we  have  been  asking  of 
the  private  sector  has  been  notably  ab- 
sent in  the  Government's  own  balance 
sheet  of  the  past  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  time  of  severe 
economic  pressures  on  virtually  all  sec- 
tors of  our  society,  and  in  the  name  of 
fiscal  austerity  and  a  balanced  budget, 
we  are  asking  people  to  withstand  sharp 
cutbacks  in  services,  while  we,  the  over- 
seers of  such  programs,  have  been  un- 
able to  make  similar  reductions  in  the 
administrative  costs  of  these  services. 
As  double-digit  inflation  continues,  as 
unemployment  rises,  and  as  America's 
industrial  productivity  declines,  I  would 
suggest  that  these  outlays  are  an  ideal 
place  to  begin. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
provided  preliminary  statistics  on  the 
year-end  spending  patterns  of  the  fol- 
lowing eight  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments : 

Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  En- 
ergy; Commerce;  Interior;  Judiciary; 
General  Services  Administration;  and 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  results  are  divided  among  six  ob- 
ject class  categories  for  fiscal  years  1977, 
1978,  and  1979.  and  are  as  follows: 

TRANSPORTATTOK    Or   THINGS 

HEW  sjjent: 

In  FY  1977 — 42  percent,  or  $6  million,  of  lt» 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  197B — 50  percent,  or  $6  mUUon,  of  tta 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 46  percent,  or  $6  million,  of  It* 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

DoE  spent : 

In  FY  1978 — 40  percent,  or  $2  million,  of  Ito 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 25  percent,  or  $1  million,  Of  iti 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

Interior  spent : 

In  FY  1977 — 42  percent,  or  85  million,  of  lU 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 
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In  FY  1978 — 38  percent,  or  $5  mUUon  of  Its 
total  outlays  in  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 36  percent,  or  $5  million,  of  Its 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

Commerce  spent: 

In  FY  1977 — 25  percent,  or  CI  million,  of  Its 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 25  percent,  or  $1  million,  of  Its 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979—20  percent,  or  $1  mUUon,  of  Its 
total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

SUPPLIES   AND    MATERIALS 

DoE  spent : 

In  FY  1978 — 33  percent,  or  $10  million,  of 
lis  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 38  percent,  or  $16  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  in  the  4th  quarter. 

Commerce  spent: 

In  FY  1977 — 40  percent,  or  $17  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 40  percent,  or  $19  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 30  percent,  or  $18  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

Interior  spent: 

In  FY  1977 — 30  percent,  or  $63  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 36  percent,  or  $57  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 36  percent,  or  $72  mUUon.  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

GSA  spent; 

In  FY  1977 — 26  percent,  or  $367  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  in  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 24  percent,  or  $367  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 25  percent,  or  $336  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

LANDS    AND    STRCCrURES 

HEW  spent: 

In  FY  1977 — 80  percent,  or  $207  nUlllon.  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 46  percent,  or  $31  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  in  the  4th  quarter. 

Interior  spent: 

In  FY  1977 — 43  percent,  or  $369  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978-^8  percent,  or  $448  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 29  percent,  or  $254  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

HUD  spent: 

In  FY  1977—36  percent,  or  $192  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978—36  percent,  or  $193  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 31  percent,  or  $159  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

DoE  spent: 

In  FY  1978—45  percent,  or  $533  million,  of 
Us  total  outlays  in  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979—31  percent,  or  $331  mUllon,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

INVESTMENTS    AND    LOANS 

HUD  spent: 

In  FY  1977—78  percent,  or  $4.0  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978—70  percent,  or  $4.3  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979—68  percent,  or  $4.6  billion,  of 
Ite  total  outlays  in  the  4th  quarter. 

Commerce  spent: 

In  FY  1977—69  percent,  or  $116  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 70  percent,  or  $189  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

HEW  spent: 

In  FY  1978—11  percent,  or  $43  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979—88  percent,  or  $330  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

GRANTS    AND    SUBSIDIES 

DoE  spent: 

In  FT  1978—35  percent,  or  $69  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 


In  FY  1979 — 59  percent,  or  $196  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

EPA  spent: 

In  FT['  1977—53  percent,  or  $4.1  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 50  percent,  or  $1.6  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter 

In  FY  1979 — 48  percent,  or  $2.3  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter 

OSA  spent: 

In  FY  1977—57  percent,  or  $12  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 29  percent,  or  $6  mUllon.  ol 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 48  percent,  or  $10  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

HEW  spent: 

In  FY  1977—39  percent,  or  $15.6  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978—36  percent  or  $18.3  bUllon,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979 — 41  percent,  or  $22.3  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

HUD  spent: 

In  FY  1977 — 65  percent,  or  $21.5  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1978 — 78  percent,  or  $27.6  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter 

In  FY  1979— €1  percent,  or  $15.9  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

Commerce  spent: 

In  FY  1977—64  percent,  or  $4.5  billion,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979—38  percent,  or  $517  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

Interior  spent: 

In  FY  1977—35  percent,  or  $327  million,  of 
its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter 

In  FY  1978 — 54  percent,  or  $911  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

In  FY  1979^43  percent,  or  $823  million,  of 
Its  total  outlays  In  the  4th  quarter. 

(FY  1978  figures  for  Commerce  (Invest- 
ments and  Loans.  Grants  and  Subsidies)  and 
HEW  (Investments  and  Loans)  have  not  been 
calculated  due  to  negative  numbers  which 
occurred  during  this  period  )• 
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SOME  ANSWERS  TO  AN  ATTACK  ON 
GOVERNOR  REAGAN'S  ECONOMIC 
PROPOSALS  FOR  RESTORING 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH  WITHOUT 
INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  a 
criticism  leveled  recently  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  at  me  and  my 
good  friend  Senator  Roth  of  Delaware, 
under  the  guise  of  attacking  Governor 
Reagan's  economic  program,  which  of 
course  includes  the  Roth-Kemp  bill. 

I  had  not  planned  to  say  anything  in 
response,  but  last  Friday,  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  took  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  ob- 
serve with  dismay  that  the  index  of  un- 
employment had  jumped  from  6.2  to  7 
percent  in  a  single  month.  He  called  it 
"a  serious  situation."  He  called  it  "bad 
news  for  the  Nation's  economy."  He 
warned  us  that  "the  economic  outlook  is 
bleak." 

Senator  Proxmire  went  on  to  tell  his 
colleagues  that — 

If  we  must  take  fiscal  action  to  meet  this 
situation,  we  should  do  It  with  tax  reduc- 
tions and  tax  reductions  calculated  to  flght 
Inflation  at  the  same  time. 

I  found  the  whole  exercise  hugely  In- 


teresting, in  light  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin's  unseemly  attack  a  few 
weeks  ago,  against  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan's 
economic  proposals.  Governor  Reagan 
has  proposed  monetary  policy  designed 
to  flght  inflation,  combined  with  tax  pro- 
posals to  restore  economic  incentives  for 
individuals  and  businesses.  And,  as  we 
all  know.  Governor  Reagan  does  not 
need  to  establish  his  credentials  on  re- 
straint in  Federal  spending. 

What  were  Senator  Proxmire's  criti- 
cisms? And  how  could  he  criticize  Gover- 
nor Reagan's  program  1  month,  then  ap- 
parently reverse  himself  the  next? 

First,  Senator  Proxmire  criticized 
Governor  Reagan  s  tax  program,  along 
the  following  lines.  He  attacked  the 
Roth-Kemp  bill,  which  would  lower 
marginal  income  tax  rates  across  the 
board  by  30  percent  over  3  years,  and 
index  the  tax  brackets  thereafter  for 
inflation.  This  bill  is  designed  to  make 
up  for  part  of  the  past  15  years  of  infla- 
tion shoving  individual  taxpayers  into 
higher  tax  brackets,  and  to  prevent  such 
automatic  tax  increases  in  the  future 

The  Senator  also  criticized  Governor 
Reagan's  support  of  the  Jones-Conable 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act,  also  known 
as  the  10-5-3  bill,  which  would  attempt 
to  stop  the  process  by  which  the  tax  code 
forces  companies  to  sell  their  tools  to 
pay  their  taxes.  That  is,  because  of  in- 
flation, the  tax  code  requires  business  to 
understate  the  full  cost  of  replacing  the 
equipment  used  up  in  the  course  of 
production  Profits  which  should  be  re- 
invested in  replacmg  capital  are  taxed 
instead  as  income.  The  10-5-3  plan 
would  offer  some  relief  from  this  over- 
taxation, which  amounted  to  about  50 
percent  in  1977. 

Senator  Proxmirt  erroneously  put  a 
$20  billion  price  tag  on  the  first  year  of 
this  bill.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  the  first-year 
static  revenue  estimate,  without  revenue 
feedback,  is  less  than  $2  billion.  I  refer 
the  gentleman  to  the  CBO's  "An  Analysis 
of  the  President's  Budgetary  Proposals 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981, "  February,  1980. 
page  20. 

But  Senator  Proxmire  went  beyond 
criticizing  these  two  attempts  to  com- 
pensate for  the  collision  of  inflation  with 
our  outdated  tax  code  He  actually  main- 
tained that  any  opposition  to  proposed 
tax  increases  threatens  to  widen  the 
deficit  Specifically,  he  criticized  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  for  not  approving  Presi- 
dent Carter's  new  tax  on  savings  and 
dividend  income,  as  well  as  his  new  gaso- 
line tax  By  this  token.  Senator  Prox- 
mire ought  to  be  extremely  pleased  with 
President  Carter's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  which  Includes  $76.6  billion  In 
new  taxes  or  tax-rate  increases — that  is 
In  real  terms,  not  merely  an  increase  in 
receipts — in  a  single  year. 

In  other  words,  even  Senator  Prox- 
mire's erroneously  overstated  price  tag 
for  Governor  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram is  less  than  half  the  size  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  tax  increase.  According  to 
Senator  Proxmire's  logic,  apparently, 
the  only  thing  to  do  under  almost  any 
economic  conditions  is  to  raise  tax  rates 
some  more. 
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On  the  spending  side.  Senator  Prox- 
MULE  began  by  criticizing  Governor 
Reagan's  promise  to  provide  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  defense.  This 
is  a  peculiar  criticism  in  light  of  the  in- 
ternational situation,  and  the  President's 
own  promise — since  disowned — to  in- 
crease defense  spending  substantially.  I 
believe  most  Americans  side  with  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  in  the  conviction  that  our 
defense  is  too  weak  in  light  of  the  sus- 
tained Soviet  military  buildup  and 
Soviet  probing  around  the  world. 

Further,  Senator  Pkoxkike  criticized 
Governor  Reagan  for  preferring  decen- 
tralized Federal  programs  like  revenue 
sharing,  which  have  no  strings  attached, 
to  categorical  grant  programs,  which  are 
notoriously  inefficient  and  costly. 

Finally,  Senator  Proxmire  charged 
that  Governor  Reagan,  as  President, 
would  simply  ignore  the  cost  of  social 
programs.  He  said  of  Governor  Reagan: 

He  says  he  would  not  touch  the  social 
progntms.  That  Is  what  he  says.  He  did  not 
say  that  he  would  cut  them  bade.  He  denies 
that  he  would  cut  social  security. 

This  is  the  second  example  of  bizarre 
logic  from  Senator  Proxmire.  First  he 
said  that  anyone  who  opposes  massive 
tax-rate  hikes  is  fiscally  irresponsible. 
Now  he  says  that  anyone  who  does  not 
seek  to  cut  social  security  benefits  is  not 
serious  about  restraining  the  growth  of 
social  welfare  spending. 

This  simply  does  not  conform  with  the 
facts.  Of  all  the  candidates  running  for 
President,  does  Senator  Proxmire  mean 
to  say  that  Senator  Kennedy.  President 
Carter,  or  George  Bush  can  match  cre- 
dentials with  Governor  Reagan  on 
spending?  Hardly.  Governor  Reagan  is 
even  alone  in  pointing  out  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
each  1  percentage  point  increase  in  the 
unemployment  rate  costs  the  Federal 
deficit  $25  billion  to  $29  billion  in  lost 
revenue  and  higher  spending;  and  that 
the  Federal  budget  will  not  be  balanced 
as  long  as  unemployment  is  rising  drtis- 
tically.  Senator  Proxmire  himself  seems 
to  have  awakened  to  this  fact  only  re- 
cently. In  his  speech  last  Friday,  he  cau- 
tiously predicted  that  the  rise  In  im- 
employment  "may  or  may  not  spell  the 
the  end  of  the  prospect  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  coming  year." 

Since  Governor  Reagan  has  been  say- 
ing exactly  that  for  some  months  now, 
let  us  consider  Senator  Proxmire  to  have 
refuted  himself  on  this  point. 

Finally,  Senator  Proxmire  attempted 
to  discredit  Governor  Reagan's  economic 
program  by  putting  forth  a  thoroughly 
novel  view  of  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts. 
Briefly,  Kennedy  proposed  to  institute 
a  7-percent  investment  tax  credit  for 
businesses,  accelerated  depreciation  of 
business  investment,  to  cut  corporate  tax 
rates,  and  to  lower  individual  income  tax 
rates  across  the  board.  All  of  these  pro- 
posals were  enacted,  although  the  cor- 
porate and  individual  rate  reductions 
were  not  as  large  as  those  Kennedy  re- 
quested. 

Governor  Reagan  diflers  from  some  of 
Kennedy's  advisers,  however,  on  the  rea- 
son for  cutting  tax  rates  in  this  manner 
Walter  Heller,  for  example,  chairman  of 
Kennedy's  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 


ers, saw  tax  cuts  as  a  way  to  increase 
aggregate  demand,  and  stated  on  many 
occasions  that  there  were  few  differ- 
ences in  the  effect  of  cutting  tax  rates 
compared  with  increasing  Federal 
spending.  Governor  Reagan  points  out 
that  cutting  marginal  tax  rates  on  in- 
dividuals and  businesses  necessarily  in- 
creases the  rewards  for  production  and 
saving  more  than  for  leisure  and  con- 
sumption. 

Governor  Reagan  is  attacked  for  sug- 
gesting that  high  tax  rates  are  a  large 
cause  of  our  economic  decline  and  that 
lower  rates  would  expand  revenues. 

Listen  to  President  Kennedy  on  the 
subject  at  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  in  1963: 

Our  true  choice  Is  not  between  tax  reduc- 
tion, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  avoidance  of 
large  Federal  deficits  on  the  other  It  Is  In- 
creasingly clear  that  no  matter  what  party 
Is  In  power,  so  long  as  our  national  security 
needs  keep  rising,  an  economy  hampered  by 
restrictive  tax  rates  will  never  produce 
enough  revenue  to  balance  the  budget — Just 
as  It  win  never  produce  enough  Jobs  or 
enough  profits  Surely  the  lesson  of  the  last 
decade  is  that  budget  deficits  are  not  caused 
by  wild-eyed  spenders  but  by  slow  economic 
growth  and  periodic  recessions — and  any 
new  recession  would  break  all  deficit  records 
In  short.  It  Is  a  paradoxical  truth  that  tax 
rates  are  too  high  today  and  tax  revenues 
are  too  low — and  the  soundest  way  to  raise 
revenues  In  the  long  run  Is  to  cut  rates 
now  .1  repeat:  our  practical  choice  Is  not 
between  a  tax-cut  deficit  and  a  budgetary 
surplus.  It  Is  between  two  kinds  of  deficits — 
a  chronic  deficit  of  Inertia,  as  the  unwanted 
result  of  Inadequate  revenues  and  a  re- 
stricted economy — or  a  temporary  deficit  of 
transition,  resulting  from  a  tax  cut  designed 
to  boost  the  economy.  Increase  tax  revenue 
and  achieve  a  future  budget  surplus.  The 
first  type  of  deficit  Is  a  sign  of  waste  and 
weakness — the  second  reflects  an  Investment 
In  the  future. 

In  his  Economic  Report,  issued  on 
January  21.  1963.  Kennedy  continued  his 
tax  cut  theme.  As  he  put  it: 

The  main  block  to  full  employment  is  an 
unreallstlcally  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  The 
time  has  come  to  remove  It. 

Three  davs  later,  on  January  24.  Ken- 
nedy sent  his  tax-cut  message  to  Con- 
gress, outlining  the  specifics  of  his  pro- 
posal : 

1  A  reduction  In  all  Individual  Income  tax 
rates  Rates  would  be  lowered  from  a  range 
of  20  percent  at  the  bottom  and  91  rercent 
at  the  top — rates  essentially  the  same  as 
those  during  World  War  TI — to  14  percent  at 
the  bottom  and  65  percent  at  the  top  The 
reductions  would  average  20  percent  In  every 
bracket  and  be  phased  In  over  three  years 

2.  The  corporate  tax  rate  would  be  reduced 
from  52  percent  to  47  percent,  with  special 
reductions  for  small  businesses. 

In  addition,  Kennedy  proposed  numer- 
ous tax  "reforms"  designed  to  raise  $3.4 
billion  and  offset  some  of  the  revenue  loss 
from  rate  reductions. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee deliberated  on  the  tax  bill,  H.R.  8363, 
most  of  the  summer,  not  completing 
action  imtll  September  13,  1963.  Inter- 
estingly, section  1  of  the  bill  declared 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
tax  reduction  provided  by  the  bill 
through  stimulation  of  the  economy,  will. 
after  a  brief  transition  period,  raise — 
rather  than  lower — revenues.  The  com- 
mittee report  elaborated  this  point : 


It  Is  recognized  that  to  many  it  may  seem 
Inconsistent  to  think  of  cutting  taxes  as  a 
way  In  Increasing  revenues.  Nevertheless,  pait 
experience  demonstrates  that  this  can  hap- 
pen; In  fact,  given  today's  conditions  it  can 
be  expected  to  happen.  The  events  of  the  pe- 
riod 1954-56  demonstrate  how  this  can  occur. 
In  1954  Congress  allowed  the  Individual  In- 
come tax  Increases  Imposed  during  the 
Korean  War  to  expire,  made  certain  excise 
tax  reductions,  allowed  the  excess  profits  tax 
to  expire  and  made  certain  other  tax  reduc- 
tions as  well.  The  total  of  these  reductions 
amounted  to  about  $7.4  billion.  Yet.  only 
2  years  later.  In  1956.  receipts  were  $3.2  bil- 
lion above  the  level  existing  before  the  re- 
ductions were  made. 

The  Republicans  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  however,  opposed  the 
Kennedy  tax  reduction  as  fiscally  irre- 
sponsible just  as  Senator  Proxmire  did, 
because  taxes  were  being  reduced  while 
expenditures  were  not.  In  other  words, 
they  believed  that  it  was  more  Important 
to  balance  the  budget  by  raising  taxes 
than  to  suffer  a  temporary  deficit.  They 
seem  not  to  have  understood,  as  many 
today  do  not,  that  tax  rates  are  not  fixed; 
as  inflation  or  real  income  growth  occurs 
people  are  pushed  up  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  Kennedy  and  his  advisers  re- 
ferred to  this  as  "fiscal  drag  "  which  must 
be  offset  by  "fiscal  dividends,"  such  as 
tax  cuts  or  expanded  Federal  programs. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House,  Wilbur  Mills, 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, attempted  to  refute  the  view  that 
the  proposed  tax  reductions  would  lead 
to  larger  deficits,  as  charged  by  the  Re- 
PubUcans : 

The  Idea  .  .  that  tax  reductions  will  pro- 
vide the  rate  of  growth  we  need  In  this  coun- 
try to  solve  the  problems  I  have  listed  for 
you,  and  that  the  tax  reductions,  after  » 
brief  transition  period,  will  actually  increase 
revenues  above  the  levels  that  would  hav* 
been  achieved  In  the  absence  of  tax  reduc- 
tions are  not  new  or  novel  Ideas  as  soma 
would  suggest.  ...  It  Is  on  the  basis  of  this 
type  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  this  bill  will 
provide  a  sufficient  Increase  In  the  gross  na- 
tional product  so  that  the  larger  revenues 
derived  from  this  additional  Income  will  re- 
sult In  the  Federal  budget  being  balanced 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  In  the  absence 
of  this  tax  cut. 

Mr  Chairman,  there  Is  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  that  this  tax  reduction  bill.  In  and  of 
Itself,  can  bring  about  an  Increase  In  the 
gross  national  product  of  approximately  $50 
billion  In  the  next  few  years.  If  it  does,  these 
lower  rates  of  taxation  will  bring  In  at  least 
$12  billion  In  additional  revenue. 

Similar  statements  were  made  during 
Senate  debate  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfield  and  Senator  Russell 
Long,  later  to  become  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

What  did  the  tax  cut  actually  do  for 
the  economy?  Virtually  all  of  the  econo- 
metric studies  of  the  Kennedy  tax  cut 
agree  that  it  was  highly  stimulative  to 
the  economy.  Arthur  Okun.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President    Johnson,    has    stated    that — 

The  tax  cuts  of  1964  are  credited  with  a 
S25  billion  contribution  to  our  ONP  by  mid- 
1965,  a  $30  billion  effect  by  the  end  of  1965. 
and  an  ultimate  $36  billion  increment. 

Similar  estimates  have  been  made  by 
Lawrence  Klein,  Data  Resources,  Inc., 
Wharton  Econometric  Forecasting  As- 
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sociates.    Inc.,    and    the    Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

The  effects  of  the  tax  cut  can  prob- 
ably be  seen  almost  dramatically,  how- 
ever, in  the  unemployment  rate.  As 
shown  in  a  table,  the  unemployment  rate 
for  both  whites  and  blacks  dropped  al- 
most in  half  between  1961  and  1969.  In 
terms  of  adult  black  males  the  drop  was 
phenomenal,  going  from  11.7  percent  un- 
employment in  1961  to  a  mere  3.7  percent 
in  1969.  In  no  other  time  in  recent  his- 
tory have  minorities  fared  so  well  as  job 
opportunities  expanded. 

What  is  Senator  Proxmire's  criticism 
of  the  Kennedy  tax  cut?  He  notes  that 
inflation  was  less  than  2  percent  at  the 
tune,  and  that  the  economy  was  recover- 
ing from  the  1960-61  recession.  Senator 
Proxmire  also  concedes  that  the  Kennedy 
tax  reduction — the  investment  tax  credit 
and  accelerated  depreciation  were  en- 
acted in  1962,  the  rate  reductions  in 
1964 — '  sharply  lowered  unemployment" 
and  "did  indeed  increase  revenues." 
Then  he  turns  around  and,  Inexplicably, 
argues  that  the  tax  cuts  'provided  the 
basis  for  the  worst  inflation  this  Nation 
has  ever  suffered,  because  it  resulted  in 
a  series  of  almost  unbroken  deficits,  one 
small  surplus  in  the  next  17  years  and  16 
deficits,  some  of  them  massive."  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  even  attributes  the  Viet- 
nam war  deficit  of  1968  to  tax  reduc- 
tions, the  last  of  which  took  effect  3 
years  earlier  on  January  1,  1965. 

This  is  simply  a  non  sequitur:  First 
to  concede  that  the  tax  cuts  restored  full 
employment  and  "did  indeed  increase 
revenues."  then  to  argue  that  the  tax  cuts 
caused  16  subsequent  years  of  deficits. 
Yet,  Senator  Proxmire  became  swept  up 
In  his  hyperbole,  saying  that — 

Oovernor  Reagan's  economic  program  is  an 
Invitation  to  devastating  inflation.  If  we  ac- 
cept it,  we  will  got  what  we  deserve — 40  per- 
cent. 50  percent.  lOO  percent  inflation  the 
sky  Is  the  limit. 

To  bring  Senator  Proxmire  back  to 
reality:  after  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts,  in- 
flation remained  below  3  percent  until 
1968.  when  both  spending  and  tax  rates 
were  increased  massively. 

Senator  Proxmire  seems  undeterred 
by  the  fact  that  the  inflation  rate  has 
been  run  up  to  nearly  29  percent  by  an 
administration  following  exactly  the  sort 
of  tax-raising  program  the  Senator 
proposes,  combined  with-truly  irresponsi- 
ble monetary  policy. 

In  fact.  Senator  Proxmire  has  been 
consistent  in  favoring  higher  tax  rates 
for  at  least  16  years.  Back  in  1964.  with 
characteristic  hyperbole,  he  called  the 
Kennedy  tax  cuts  "a  principle-busting, 
nnancially  irresponsible,  inflationary,  re- 
gressive monstrosity."  Yet  he  was  proven 
wrong  almost  immediately. 

This  supposed  "principle-busting"  tax 
cut  reduced  unemnlovment  to  3.8  percent 
bv  the  beginning  of  1966.  after  the  1961 
high  of  6.7  percent.  The  gains  were  the 
greatest.  I  would  note,  among  minorities 
ana  the  disadvantaged.  In  fact,  the  in- 
come gap  between  black  and  white  Amer- 
icans narrowed  by  20  percent  in  only 
-5  years  be^innine  in  1965. 

■This  supposed  "regressive  monstras- 
«y  Immediately,  the  first  year,  produced 
more  Income  tax  revenue  at  every  Income 


level  above  $10,000  because  of  the  greater 
economic  activity  resulting  from  the  low- 
ering of  the  rates.  The  largest  revenue 
incre£«es  were  in  the  $100,000-and-up 
class,  where  revenues  nearly  doubled 
during  the  2  years  of  the  tax  cut,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  economist  Mi- 
chael Evans. 

This  supposedly  "fiscally  irrespon- 
sible' tax  measure  increased  Federal 
revenue  more  in  the  4  years  after  1963 
than  in  the  previous  11  years  put  to- 
gether. Thanks  to  the  Treasury's  under- 
estimation of  the  revenue  response  of  the 
tax  cuts,  and  the  fact  that  Federal 
spending  did  not  increase  from  1964 
to  1965,  the  Federal  budget  was  balanced 
by  mid- 1965.  Moreover,  it  did  not  go  out 
of  balance  until  the  Congress  outspent 
the  revenue  gains  which  resulted  from 
our  booming  economy. 

In  yet  another  way.  we  can  see  how 
foolish  it  is  to  blame  the  $25.1  billion 
deficit  of  1968  on  tax  cuts  which  took 
place  3  to  6  years  earlier.  Revenues  in- 
creased more  than  45  percent  from  1963 
to  1968,  about  twice  as  fast  as  in  the  pre- 
vious 5  years.  Congress  and  the  President 
simply  spent  all  of  the  increase,  and  $25 
billion  more  besides.  Senator  Proxmire's 
quarrel  is  with  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's and  his  Democratic  colleagues' 
spending  programs,  not  with  the  Ken- 
nedy tax  cuts.  Without  the  tax  cuts'  posi- 
tive results,  the  deficit  would  have  been 
much  larger. 

What  were  the  mistakes  of  policy  In 
the  late  1960's?  First,  runaway  spending 
which  was  financed  by  Government 
monetary  policy,  rather  than  by  private 
saving.  Second,  tax  Increases  which 
choked  off  private  saving,  investment, 
and  initiative — the  10-percent  tax  sur- 
charge on  both  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, the  doubling  of  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains,  the  repeal  of  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit.  Finally,  the  abandon- 
ment of  gold  convertibility  to  back  the 
dollar's  value;  under  continued  converti- 
bility, infiation  and  dollar  devaluation 
could  not  have  persisted. 

Governor  Reagan's  economic  program 
explicitly  rejects  the  infiationary  poli- 
cies of  the  past.  It  Includes.  In  fact,  ex- 
actly what  Senator  Proxmire  is  now 
asking  for.  "tax  reductions  and  tax  re- 
ductions calculated  to  fight  inflation  at 
the  same  time." 

As  Senator  Proxmire  has  pointed  out. 
President  Carter's  tax  rate  increases  and 
snending  increases  have  already  failed  to 
balance  the  1981  budget.  Instead,  there 
will  be  a  deficit  caused  by  the  recession. 
Faced  with  this  fact,  the  question  is. 
which  kind  of  deficit  would  we  prefer? 
A  deficit  caused  by  declining  revenues 
and  bloated  spending?  Or  a  deficit  which 
might  result  from  an  investment  in  the 
country's  future  prosperity  and  stability? 

What  should  we  do? 

First,  the  Central  Bank  must  abolish 
credit  controls  and  maintain  a  policy  of 
restraining  money  creation  so  that  prices 
cease  rising.  The  Federal  Reserve  must 
abandon  interest  rate  targets,  and  create 
only  as  many  or  as  few  dollars  as  needed 
to  maintain  stable  prices.  T  would  prefer 
the  Central  Bank  to  begin  to  operate  on 
a  price  rule,  rather  than  a  quantity  or 
interest  rate  rule. 


Second,  we  must  repair  the  damage 
done  by  15  years  of  collision  between 
inflation  of  Incomes  and  our  outdated 
Federal  Tax  Code. 

This  means  across-the-board  reduction 
in  individual  income  tax  rates,  followed 
by  indexing  of  the  rate  brackets  to  pre- 
vent future  tax  increases  The  income 
tax  is  severely  biased  against  saving,  be- 
cause savings  are  taxed  twice,  once  when 
earned,  and  again  when  they  produce 
income  Therefore,  reducing  marginal 
tax  rates  would  profoundly  stimulate  pri- 
vate saving,  while  even  demand- 
oriented  econometric  models  agree  that 
Kemp-Roth  would  reduce  unemployment 
substantially. 

The  importance  of  cutting  rather  than 
increasing  tax  rates  is  this:  Increased 
private  saving  would  finance  any  Fed- 
eral deficit,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  deficit  were  caused  by  a  re- 
cessionary fall  in  receipts  and  rise  in 
spending  on  unemployment. 

Further,  with  the  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act.  Governor  Reagan  proposes  to 
bring  about  a  substantial  increase  in 
saving  by  business,  since  it  would  be 
translated  directly  into  investment. 

Governor  Reagan  has  also  proposed 
to  directly  address  the  problem  of  the 
double  taxation  of  savings,  by  exempt- 
ing from  taxation  the  interest  and  divi- 
dends earned  by  individuals.  This  would 
remove  a  great  part  of  the  bias  against 
saving  and  in  favor  of  consumption 
which  exists  in  the  tax  code  as  now 
written. 

Finally.  contrar>-  to  Senator  Prox- 
mire's assertion,  the  Governor  has  pledg- 
ed himself  to  significant  savings  in  Fed- 
eral spending— by  deliberately  attacking 
the  huge  problem  of  fraud  and  waste, 
by  reexamining  all  Federal  programs, 
and  by  working  to  stop  the  rise  of  un- 
ployment  which  threatens  not  only  the 
security  and  hves  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget. 

The  most  persistent  argument  I  hear 
is  that  the  Kennedy  tax  cuts  worked  in 
the  early  1960's  because  there  was  a  slack 
in  the  economy  and  now  it  is  "overheat- 
ed." This  is  a  mistaken  principle.  The 
Kennedy  tax  cut  worked  in  the  sixties  for 
the  same  reason  a  Reagan  tax  cut  would 
work  in  the  eighties.  In  fact,  there  is 
more  slack  in  the  economy  now  than 
there  was  in  the  early  1960's.  The  energy 
and  talent  of  the  American  people  were 
being  underutilized  in  the  early  sixties 
because  the  whole  economy  had  been 
pushed  into  higher  progressions,  both 
through  infiation  and  prosperity.  In 
other  words,  capital  and  labor  had  less 
incentives  to  produce,  as  the  rewards 
for  effort  progressively  diminished.  The 
Kennedy  tax  cuts  restored  a  good  deal 
of  those  incentives,  and  there  was  a  great 
burst  of  nonlnfiationary  productivity, 
and  an  unexpected  torrent  of  revenues 
flowing  into  the  Treasury. 

Is  there  a  single  economist  who  does 
not  realize  the  extent  to  which  today's 
economy  is  now  "underemployed"?  If 
the  economy  was  running  at  85  percent 
of  capacity  in  1963,  it  is  running  at  50 
percent  of  capacity  now.  This  is  why  I 
believe  Governor  Reagan  gets  so  much 
applause  when  he  talks  about  releasing 
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the  energies  of  the  American   people;         But     certain     western     States    have     courage  coal  production    the  effect  nf 
they  know  their  talents  arjd  energies  are     chosen   to   exploit  the  advantage  they     high  State  taxes  on  coal    and  particu 
beinf  underemoloved.  and  there  ls  tre-     have  i7n.inf><i  (l«  a  mn<:Aniinn/«>  nf  fv.^  ato-     i«-t,. ■,  .        '     .       ^«»-'"i-u 
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the  trend  toward  ever  higher  coal  sever-  The  negotiated  agreement  and  the  decree  erai.  in  a  recent  legal  opinion,  made  a  «up- 
ance  taxes  lies  with  the  Federal  Govern-  °f  '^^  federal  court,  taken  together  with  plementary  comment  that  "many  fedeiml 
m«.nt.    r-nnoTPM  ran  anri  .<;hnulrf  iniqt,it,iit.*»      Congressional  ratification.  wlU  define  finally      court  decisions  have  held  that  hunting  ..nd 
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the  energies  of  the  American  people: 
they  know  their  talents  and  energies  are 
being  underemployed,  and  there  is  tre- 
mendous slack  in  the  economy  resulting 
from  the  disincentives  of  high  tax  rates 
on  capital  and  labor.  The  "subterranean 
economy"  is  now  at  least  10  percent  of 
the  economy,  $200  billion,  and  was  no- 
where near  that  level  in  the  early  six- 
ties. These  are  enormous  inefiBciencies. 
Always  the  best  evidence  that  marginal 
tax  rates  can  be  safely  cut  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  broad  underground  economy, 
rampant  tax  evasion  and  huge  tax  avoid- 
ance. People  are  basically  honest,  and 
will  happily  pay  reasonable  tax  rates  for 
public  goods  and  services.  But  you  can 
not  tax  the  middle  class  and  working 
class  at  rates  designed  for  the  Rockefel- 
ler class,  which  is  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

Governor  Reagan  is  right  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  need  a  policy  of  restoring  full  em- 
ployment without  inflation  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

This  Is.  indeed,  an  economic  plan  for 
a  noninflationary,  highly  employed,  and 
more  fully  productive  country.  If  Sena- 
tor Proxmire  is  truly  concerned  about 
the  drastic  rise  in  unemployment,  whch 
some  of  us  warned  last  year  would  re- 
sult from  current  economic  policy,  and 
if  he  is  worried  about  the  policies  of  an 
administration  which  has  run  inflation 
up  to  18  percent — then  I  invite  him  to 
support  Governor  Reagan.  I  am  sure 
Governor  Reagan  will  accept  him. 
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D  1810 
OUR  INCREASING  NATIONAL  ENER- 
GY SHORTAGES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  iMr.  Grasslzy)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  issue 
of  the  recent  past  has  troubled  Congress 
and  the  American  public  more  than  our 
increasing  national  energy  shortages. 
The  past  5  years  have  witnessed  unprec- 
edented acceleration  of  oil  and  gas 
prices  on  the  world  market  combined 
with  a  growing  inability  of  American 
petroleum  producers  to  keep  pace  with 
the  Nation's  demand.  In  the  face  of  this 
bleak  outlook  for  oU  availability,  it  has 
become  imperative  that  we  turn  to  in- 
creased use  of  more  abundant  national 
energy  resources.  The  national  energy 
plan  which  Congress  and  President  Car- 
ter have  drawn  up  and  begun  to  carry 
out  looks  to  coal— the  Nation's  most 
abundant  energy  resource— to  assume  a 
primary  role  in  this  effort.  It  is  critical 
that  our  Western  States,  within  whose 
borders  lie  vast  untapped  reserves  of 
coal,  not  be  Inhibited  by  needless  re- 
s^lnt  on  the  develooment  of  their  coal 
The  Federal  Government  has  accepted 
if*cl^,*  "'  *^^  responsibility  connected 
with  this  cOTimltment  to  coal  by  provid- 
ing financial  assistance  to  encourage  In 


But  certain  western  States  have 
chosen  to  exploit  the  advantage  they 
have  gained  as  a  consequence  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  crisis  and  the  national 
policy  development  to  meet  that  crisis. 
These  States  have  imposed  exorbitant 
severance  taxes  on  the  production  of 
coal  within  their  borders — taxes  which 
are  out  of  proportion  to  their  legiti- 
mate need  to  meet  the  costs  of  increased 
coal  production.  This  excessive  taxation 
inhibits  rather  than  encourages  the 
growth  of  coal  production  and  thereby 
runs  directly  counter  to  the  national 
policy  of  increased  reliance  on  coal. 
Such  taxation  imposes  unfair  and  infla- 
tionary burdens  on  millions  of  individual 
consumers  of  electricity  in  other  States 
who  must  ultimately  bear  the  burden  of 
these  taxes. 

The  States  of  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, who  together  hold  almost  half  of 
the  Nation's  coal  reserves,  levy  such 
high  taxes  that  they  are  being  called 
coal's  'OPEC  "  Wyoming  collects  17 
percent  of  the  selling  price  of  coal  ship- 
ments and  Montana  collects  a  whopping 
30  percent.  The  Montana  rate  would  do 
OPEC  proud— it  is  up  more  than  600 
percent  from  1973.  By  contrast.  Texas, 
which  for  many  years  has  been  the  lead- 
ing oil  and  gas  producing  State,  im- 
poses a  severance  tax  of  4.6  percent  on 
the  value  of  oil  sold  and  7.5  percent  on 
natural  gas. 

Montana  and  Wyoming  have  more 
than  two- thirds  of  the  reserves  with  less 
than  1  percent  sulfur.  Because  of  en- 
vironmental concerns,  electric  plants 
are  having  to  swtch  to  low-sulfur 
coal,  available  in  quantity  only  from 
the  West.  These  States  know  they  are 
sitting  on  "black  gold"  and  have  been 
quick  to  exploit  it. 

Last  year  Montana  collected  $42  mil- 
lion in  severance  taxes  from  coal  com- 
panies, and  in  the  first  half  of  this  fiscal 
year  the  total  already  approaches  $40 
million.  Financial  experts  estimate  that 
Montana  will  have  more  than  $20  billion 
socked  awav  by  the  year  2010  as  a  result 
of  the  coming  coal  boom. 

Moreover.  Montana  has  even  estab- 
lished a  trust  fund  as  a  depository  for 
coal  tax  revenues  which  exceed  its  needs. 
The  trust  fund — essentially  an  interest 
earning  bank  account  that  is  insulated 
from  day-to-day  use  by  the  Montana 
Legislature— now  stands  at  $163.5  mil- 
lion. This  suggests  a  level  of  revenue 
so  far  in  excess  of  actual  needs  that 
they  are  "windfall  profits"  in  a  very  real 
sense. 

The  Western  States'  attempted  justi- 
fication for  these  taxes  ignore  the  sub- 
stantial revenues  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  receive,  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  im- 
pact costs  which  might  have  been 
caused  by  mining  within  the  States' 
borders  Federal  assistance  received  by 
these  States  under  various  aid  programs 
far  exceeds  local  impact  costs — which  is, 
of  course,  above  and  beyond  the  reve- 
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be  national  policy  to  stimulate  and  en-     1975,  and  1978.  The  only  power  to  check 


courage  coal  production,  the  effect  of 
high  State  taxes  on  coal,  and  particu- 
larly coal  severance  taxes,  has  been  to 
inhibit  the  growth  of  coal  production, 
Montana's  exorbitant  taxes  have  con- 
tributed to  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  production  of  this  vital  re- 
source. The  declining  growth  of  Mon- 
tana coal  production  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  new  mines  whose  openings 
have  been  planned  but  have  not  occurred, 
by  the  excess  capacity  which  has  devel. 
oped  at  some  mines,  by  a  preference  to 
sign  contracts  with  other  western  States 
rather  than  Montana,  and  by  the  fact 
that  coal  production  has  fallen  short  of 
projections  made  prior  to  the  imposition 
of  the  tax.  This  represents  a  severe  im- 
pact on  Montana  coal  production.  Yet 
the  enormous  revenues  brought  in  by  a 
30  percent  severance  tax  make  produc- 
tion, even  under  reduced  growth  rates, 
highly  lucrative  for  State  treasuries. 

Unless  Congress  acts,  the  political  dy- 
namics of  coal  taxes  will  almost  inevi- 
tably assure  their  continued  growth.  Mon- 
tana's severance  tax  was  only  8  cents  per 
ton  as  recently  as  1973,  when  It  was 
raised  to  34  cents.  The  current  rate  of 
30  percent  of  the  selling  price  brings  the 
tax  to  around  40  cents  per  ton,  or  Ave 
times  the  1973  rate. 

Other  States  are  bound  to  follow  suit. 
Certainly  no  State  official  can  be  expect- 
ed to  hold  out  for  long  against  a  proposed 
tax  increase  which  yields  such  high  rev- 
enue and  falls  almost  entirely  on  out-of- 
State  consimiers. 

There  should  be  no  confusion  concern- 
ing who  must  ultimately  bear  the  burden 
of  these  taxes.  State  coal  taxation  in- 
creases the  price  which  must  be  paid  by 
utility  companies  and  other  Industries 
which  use  coal.  These  industries  in  turn 
pass  increased  costs  on  to  their  custo- 
mers through  higher  monthly  utility 
bills.  Those  States,  such  as  my  home 
State  of  Iowa,  find  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  these  western  coal  States'  ex- 
ploitation of  our  national  energy  situa- 
tion. Out-of-State  consumers  who  bear 
the  taxation  burden  have  no  voting  voice 
in  deciding  the  rates  they  must  pay. 

In  effect.  States  like  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming are  fattening  their  bellies  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  in  Kansas,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  others  who  spend 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  on  sever- 
ance taxes  alone.  Utility  company  spokes- 
men say  lowans  alone  paid  about  $6  mil- 
lion in  coal  taxes  to  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana last  year  in  the  form  of  charges 
added  to  their  monthly  bills. 

As  electrical  generation  in  Iowa  be- 
comes increasingly  dependent  on  power- 
plants  fired  by  low-sulfur  coal  mined  in 
the  West,  the  burden  will  increase.  It  is 
estimated  that  between  now  and  1984, 
Iowa's  electrical  customers  will  pay  ap- 
proximately $45  million  in  coal  taxes  to 
those  two  States. 

This  grossly  inequitable  situation — in 
which  a  few  States  are  allowed  to  reap 
windfalls  on  national  resources  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation — was 
hardly  what  Congress  envisioned  when 
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the  trend  toward  ever  higher  coal  sever- 
ance taxes  lies  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Congress  can  and  should  institute 
a  fair  and  reasonable  measure  which 
would  restore  equity  and  support  our 
energy  policy,  without  depriving  coal- 
producing  States  of  funds  which  they 
legitimately  need. 

I  have  cosponsored  H.R.  6654.  which 
would  accomplish  this  purpose  by  limit- 
ing State  severance  taxes  to  12.5  percent. 
This  12.5  celling  Is  high  enough  to  allow 
States  to  obtain  compensation  for  costs 
of  services  they  actually  provide  to  sup- 
port coal  production.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  curtail  the  excessive,  unnecessary 
coal  taxes  of  States  like  Montana  and 
Wyoming  now  and  prevent  other  States 
from  enacting  similar  exploitative  taxes 
in  the  future.  By  imposing  such  a  limita- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  would  sim- 
ply exert  its  clear  authority  to  restore 
equity  among  the  citizens  of  all  States 
and  remove  a  major  threat  to  the 
achievement  of  our  national  energy 
policy.* 

LEGISLATION  TO  CREATE  RESERVA- 
•nON  FOR  CONFEDERATED  TRIBES 
OP  SrLETZ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  create  a  reser- 
vation for  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Siletz  in  Oregon.  This  bill  differs  slightly 
from  the  proposal  recommended  to  the 
Congress  last  November  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  takes  into  ac- 
count an  historic  event  last  Friday  in 
Oregon :  The  negotiated  resolution  of  the 
question  of  superior  hunting  and  fishing 
ri.i?hts  for  the  Siletz.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy 
of  the  statement  I  issued  in  Portland 
which  describes  the  history  of  the  reser- 
vation proposal  and  outlines  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fishing  agreement  that 
has  been  reached : 

Statement  by  Congressman  Les  AuCoin  on 
Siletz  Reservation  Bnx 

The  agreement  sealed  today  In  U.S.  District 
Court  between  the  Confederated  Tribes  of 
Siletz,  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  United 
States  lays  to  rest  the  issue  of  ancestral  hunt- 
ing and  Hshlng  rights.  This  Is  the  break- 
through I've  Insisted  on  prior  to  action  In 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  3.666-acre  reservation  for 
the  tribe. 

I'm  delighted  that  the  question  of  ancestral 
rights  has  been  answered  through  a  negotiat- 
ing process  Instead  of  a  court  confrontation — 
and  that  It  has  been  answered  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties. 

On  Tuesday,  when  I  return  to  Washington. 
I  will  Introduce  legislation  In  the  House  to 
establish  a  reservation  for  the  Siletz.  I'm  cer- 
Uln  this  bin  will  pass  this  year.  I  have  al- 
ready asked  for  prompt  consideration  of  this 
bill  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  Hearings  will  be  conducted 
on  May  29. 

The  bill  I  will  Introduce  will  make  a  stat- 
utory reference  to  the  agreement  and  the 
court  decree,  thus  ratifying  and  reinforcing 
at  the  legislative  level  the  consent  decree 
which  the  tribe  and  the  sUte  have  obtained 
In  federal  court. 


The  negotiated  agreement  and  the  decree 
of  the  federal  court,  taken  together  with 
Congressional  ratification,  wlU  define  finally 
and  absolutely  the  tribe's  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights  so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  what  those  rights  are  and  what  they 
will  always  be. 

In  overcoming  this  final  obstacle,  the  SUetz 
Tribe  deserves  to  be  congratulated  for  Its  Ini- 
tiative and  resolve.  It  was  the  SUetz  who  ori- 
ginated the  negotiations  with  the  Oregon 
Department  of  Pish  and  WUdllfe.  The  De- 
partment also  deserves  full  credit  for  ne- 
gotiating wUIlngly  and  well. 

The  significance  of  this  agreement  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  SUetz  Indian 
Tribe  Restoration  Act  of  1977,  in  which  Con- 
gress restored  official  tribal  status  to  the 
Siletz  Indians. 

The  tribal  restoration  act  automatically 
qualified  needy  tribal  members  for  federal 
programs  and  services.  It  also  set  In  motion 
a  planning  process  leading  to  a  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  as  to  whether  a  reservation 
should  be  created  by  Congress  to  provide  a 
cultural  and  economic  land  base  for  the 
tribe. 

As  the  author  of  the  original  X977  restora- 
tion act  In  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
have  had  more  than  a  casual  Interest  in  fol- 
lowing developments  that  have  taken  place 
since  Its  passage.  I  am  gratified  that  the  act 
has  enabled  the  Siletz  Indians  to  reclaim 
their  hertlage  and  to  share  in  health,  educa- 
tion and  related  federal  programs. 

Even  before  the  1977  restoration  law  was 
passed,  however,  a  potentially  divisive  Issue 
had  arisen.  This  was  the  question  of  ances- 
tral Indian  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  Did 
they  exist?  Could  the  creation  of  a  reserva- 
tion lead  in  any  way  to  the  granting  of 
superior  rights  by  the  courts? 

The  answers  were  unclear.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  the  last  thing  the  region 
needed  was  an  expansion  of  the  bitter  strife 
that  has  torn  our  region  as  a  result  of  federal 
court  decisions  upholding  treaty  Indian  fish- 
ing rights. 

That's  why  I  said — to  the  tribe  and  every 
other  interested  party — that  1  would  let  no 
bin  pass  that  could  possibly  aggravate  the 
hunting  and  fishing  rights  problem  In  the 
Northwest,  especially  since  the  Siletz  them- 
selves had  consistently  said  they  had  no 
Interest  In  such  rights 

That's  why  the  1977  tribal  restoration  act 
left  the  question  of  a  reservation  unan- 
swered. The  act  spelled  out  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  the  Department  of  Interior  In 
preparing  further  recommendations  to  Con- 
gress. It  gave  the  department  two  years  to 
do  the  homework. 

When  the  department  submitted  the  res- 
ervation plan  to  Congress  last  fall.  It  was 
obvious  that  all  the  homework  had  not  been 
done.  The  issue  of  hunting  and  fishing  righu 
was  still  unresolved.  I  was  determined  to 
see  that  this  question  was  answered.  I  an- 
nounced that  the  proposed  reservation  plan 
would  not  move  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives until  the  question  was  settled.  I  sought 
to  encourage  negotiations  between  the  Siletz 
Tribe  and  the  State. 

Given  the  fact  the  Siletz  themselves  have 
never  expressed  a  desire  to  seek  superior 
hunting  and  fishing  rights,  some  may  ques- 
tion why  the  Siletz  and  the  State  have  come 
to  federal  court  to  "define"  rights  in  this 
agreement.  The  answer  simply  Is  that 
whether  the  Siletz  are  a  federally  recognized 
tribe  or  not,  no  one  knows  If  they  have 
superior  rights,  what  those  rights  may  be. 
or  how  vast  they  may  be — unless  the  matter 
Is  defined. 

A  proposed  reservation  underscored  In  my 
mind  the  need  for  such  a  definition  since  I 
have  always  had  the  concern  that  a  reserva- 
tion could  conceivably  leverage  a  court  claim 
for  such  rights.  The  Oregon  Attorney  Gen- 


eral, In  a  recent  legal  opinion,  made  a  sup- 
plementary comment  that  "many  federal 
court  decisions  have  held  that  bunting  and 
fishing  rights  are  a  basic  incident  of  reser- 
vation status,  and  that  an  Intent  to  create 
hunting  and  flahlng  rlghU  will  be  impUed 
from  the  creation  of  a  reservation." 

The  decision  the  SUetz  and  the  State  txave 
made  together  defines,  once  and  for  all.  what 
the  tribe's  hunting  and  fishing  rights  are — 
In  numbers  so  small  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son can  quarrel  with  them.  This  agreement 
has  been  entered  Into  in  full  public  view 
and  with  fuU  opportunity  for  public  p<ur- 
tlclp>ation.  It  spells  out  the  tribe's  hunting 
and  fishing  rights  in  terms  of  fixed  numbers 
of  salmon  and  game.  In  terms  of  specUlc 
locations  and  within  defined  boundaries,  and 
in  terms  of  management  regulations  and 
concurrent  seasons  set  by  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

The  numbers  of  salmon  and  game  that 
have  been  agreed  to  are  up  to  300  salmon 
and  up  to  375  deer  and  25  elk  a  year  These 
figures  are  microscopic.  The  agreement 
stipulates  that  no  new  bunting  or  «<«>»<nE 
claims  would  be  created  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  reservation  or  future  additions  to 
a  reservation. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  solution.  It  satisfies 
the  State  of  Oregon,  the  SUetz  Tribe  and 
non-Indian  hunters  and  fishermen  In  Oregon 
who  support  game  management  through 
license    fees   and    tags. 

Most  important  of  all,  It  provides  the  op- 
portunity to  move  beyond  restoration  of 
tribal  status  and  federal  assistance  programs 
so  the  tribe  can  work  toward  economic  self- 
sufficiency — such  as  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe 
has  done. 

The  economic  needs  of  the  SUetz  are  weU 
documented  by  the  Department  of  Interior 
Over  a  third  of  Siletz  famlUes  have  Incomes 
below  the  US.  poverty  level.  The  median 
household  Income  is  less  than  half  the  state 
average.  In  Lincoln  County  alone,  Indians 
have  a  44  percent  unemployment  rate. 
Twenty  percent  are  on  public  assistance. 
Tribal  members  suffer  firom  severe  health 
problems  and  nutritional  deficiencies.  Sub- 
standard water  and  septic  facilities  are  com- 
mon, and  more  than  a  third  of  the  SUetz 
families  live  In  substandard  housing.  Nearly 
half  of  the  adult  tribal  members  have  not 
completed   high   school. 

The  tribe's  goal  Is  just  this:  To  Improve 
the  lives  of  Its  members  by  meeting  tbelr 
pressing  needs  and  sustaining  their  sense  of 
pride  In  their  heritage.  Revenue  from  tribal 
management  of  tlmberlands  provided  by  a 
land  base  will  make  this  possible.  It  wUl 
translate  Into  a  tribal  community  center  and 
other  possible  commercial  facllltlee.  Income 
for  tribal  members  and  an  economic  stimulus 
for  Lincoln  County .# 


NEW    CREDIT    CARD    REPAYMENT 
TERMS  BAFFLE  CONSUMERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  AinruHiio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  en- 
couraged by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
credit  control  regulations,  creditors 
£iround  the  country  are  escalating  the 
repayment  terms  of  their  consumer  cus- 
tomers' contracts.  While  consumers  are 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet  during  this 
recession,  creditors  are  making  use  of 
credit  cards  more  and  more  expensive. 
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It  is  bad  enough  that  the  cost  of  credit 
is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  but  to 


not  pay  finance  charge  on  these  amounts. 
We  then  find  the  dally  balance  for  each  day 


percentage  rate  12  percent).  There  will  con- 
tinue   to    be    a    minimum    monthly    finance 
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It  is  bad  enough  that  the  cost  of  credit 
is  increasing  at  an  alarming  rate,  but  to 
add  insult  to  injury,  creditors  employ  the 
most  complex  and  confusing  language 
possible  to  describe  the  credit  term 
changes.  The  credit  control  regulations 
specifically  require  creditors  to  provide 
their  ciistomers  with  a  clear  description 
of  the  new  terms,  the  existing  terms  and 
the  effective  date  of  the  change.  How- 
ever, the  rule  of  thumb  appears  to  be  the 
more  incomprehensible  the  explsination 
of  the  change  can  be.  the  better  it  will 
be,  as  far  as  creditors  ase  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  enter  in  the  Record  as 
an  illustration,  J.  C.  Penney's  notice  of 
changes  in  its  charge  account  terms  re- 
ceived by  a  consumer  on  April  24.  1980. 
According  to  the  notice,  finance  charge 
rates  will  be  increased,  the  grace  period 
during  which  a  consumer  may  pay  a 
monthly  bill  without  incurring  finance 
charges  will  be  reduced  and  the  method 
of  computing  the  balance  on  which  the 
finance  charge  is  applied  will  be  changed 
to  be  more  costly  to  the  consumer. 

These  are  all  important  changes,  yet 
the  disclosure  of  the  changes  is  in  small 
print.  The  language  of  the  notice  is  com- 
plex and  confusing.  This  notice  of 
changes  should  be  in  easily  readable 
print  and  in  plain  English.  The  con- 
siimer  who  received  this  notice  com- 
mented: 

The  enclosed  would  take  a  lawyer  to  fill 
It  out  or  try  and  understand  it.  I  am  only  a 
retired  layman. 

I  would  hope  that  if  creditors  feel  they 
must  increase  the  cost  of  credit  card  use 
to  their  customers  to  restrain  credit, 
they  will  at  least  explain  these  credit 
term  changes  in  a  way  that  meets  the 
spirit,  rather  than  merely  the  letter  of 
the  credit  control  regulations.  The  spirit 
of  these  regulations  is  to  provide  con- 
sumer customers  with  a  notice  of  change 
explanation  in  the  clearest  possible 
language. 

The  material  follows: 

Impost  ANT  Notice 

CHANCES  IN  JCPENNET'S  CHAJICE  ACCOUNT 
TERMS 

Effective  June  l.  1980.  the  following 
changes  will  be  made  in  JCPenney's  Charge 
Account  PTograaj. 

1.  Average  daily  balajice 
We  will  use  a  new  method  to  determine 
the  Average  Daily  Balance  upon  which  any 
finance  charge  on  your  account  will  be 
based.  In  all  states  except  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts. Minnesota.  Mississippi.  Nebraska,  New 
Mexico.  Ohio  and  Rhode  Island,  when  you 
have  a  balance  on  your  account  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  billing  period,  we  will  add 
current  purchases  to  the  dally  balance  of  the 
account  as  of  the  date  they  were  made.  In 
all  states,  credits  will  be  subtracted  from 
the  dally  balance  as  of  the  date  the  credit 
was  Issued.  Presently,  purchases  made  In 
the  current  billing  period  are  excluded  from 
the  dally  balance,  and  credits  relating  to 
purchases  previously  billed  are  subtracted 
from  the  balance  you  owed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  bluing  period  Under  the  new  meth- 
od, here's  how  we  will  determine  vour  Average 
Dsllr  Balance  r 

"We  start  with  the  balance  you  owe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  billing  oerlod.  We  then 
subtract  anv  Insurance  premiums  due  and 
any  unpaid  finance  charge  because  you  do 


not  pay  finance  charge  on  these  amounts. 
We  then  find  the  dally  balance  for  each  day 
by  subtracting  any  payments  as  of  the  day 
we  receive  them.  (Payments  are  first  ap- 
plied to  any  insurance  premiums  due  and 
any  unpaid  finance  charge  )  We  also  sub- 
tract any  credits  as  of  the  date  they  were 
issued.  We  then  add  new  purchases  as  of  the 
date  they  were  made.  (If  you  live  in  Maine. 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Mississippi.  Ne- 
braska. New  Mexico.  Ohio  or  Rhode  Island. 
purchases  made  In  the  current  billing  cycle 
are  excluded  from  the  dally  balance.)  We 
add  all  the  daily  balances  for  the  period  and 
divide  the  total  by  the  number  of  days  in  the 
billing  period  The  result  is  your  Average 
Daily  Balance." 

As  In  the  past,  no  finance  charge  will  be 
assessed  for  a  billing  period  when  credits 
and  payments  equal  or  exceed  the  balance  at 
the  beelnnlng  of  the  billing  period  or  when 
there  Is  no  balance  at  the  beginning  of  the 
billing  period. 

2.  Payment  due  date 

We  are  changing  the  date  by  which  your 
payment  will  be  due.  Your  statement  will 
show  a  payment  due  date  to  avoid  addi- 
tional finance  charge  that  will  be  25  days 
from  the  current  '■Billing  Date  "  Presently, 
the  due  date  by  which  additional  finance 
charge  can  be  avoided  is  shown  as  the  "Next 
Billing  Date." 

3.  Finance  charge  rates 

For  customers  who  live  in  the  states  of 
Arizona.  Florida,  Kansas.  Minnesota.  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri.  New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island. 
and  West  Virginia,  we  are  making  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

Arizona:  We  will  apply  periodic  rates  of 
1.5  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18  per- 
cent) to  that  part  of  the  Average  Dally 
Balance  that  Is  $1,500  or  less  and  1  percent 
(annual  percentage  rate  12  percent)  to 
that  part  of  the  Average  Daily  Balance 
that  is  over  »1.500.  There  will  continue  to 
be  a  minimum  monthly  finance  charge  of 
50  cents  on  Regular  Charge  balances  of 
$33  50  or  less  The  current  periodic  rates  are 
1.5  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18  per- 
cent) applied  to  that  part  of  the  Average 
Daily  Balance  that  is  Jl.OOO  or  less  and  1 
percent  (annual  percentage  rate  12  percent) 
on  that  part  of  the  Average  Dally  Balance 
that  is  over  $1,000. 

Florida:  We  will  apply  a  periodic  rate  of 
1.5  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18  per- 
cent) to  the  entire  Average  Dally  Balance. 
There  will  continue  to  be  a  mlnUnum 
monthly  finance  charge  of  50  cents  on  Reg- 
ular Charge  balances  of  $33  50  or  less  The 
current  periodic  rates  for  Regular  Charge 
balances  are  1.5  percent  (annual  percentage 
rate  18  percent^  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
Average  Dally  Balance  that  is  $500  or  less 
and  1  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  12 
tjercent)  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Average 
Dailv  Balance  that  Is  over  $500. 

Kansas:  We  will  apply  periodic  rates  of 
15  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18  per- 
cent) to  that  part  of  the  Average  Daily  Bal- 
ance that  is  $1,000  or  less  and  1.2  percent 
'annual  percentaee  rate  14  4  percent)  to 
that  part  of  the  Averaee  Daily  Balance  that 
Is  over  $1,000.  There  will  continue  to  be  a 
minimum  monthly  finance  rba'-pe  of  50 
cents  on  Regular  balances  of  $33  50  or  less. 
The  current  periodic  rates  are  1.5  percent 
'annual  percentage  rate  18  percent)  applied 
to  that  psrt  of  the  Average  Dally  Balance 
that  Is  »500  or  less  and  1  percent  'annual 
perr-entaee  rate  12  percent)  aopUed  to  that 
part  o^  the  Average  Dally  Balance  that  Is 
oT»er  $500 

Minnesota:  We  will  aoplv  a  rertodic  rate 
of  1  33  nercent  (annual  oercentage  rate  16 
percent)  to  the  entire  Average  Dally  Bal- 
ance. The  current  rate  is  1.0  percent  (annual 


percentage  rate  12  percent).  There  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  minimum  monthly  finance 
charge  of  50  cents  on  Regular  Charge  bal- 
ances. This  will  apply  to  balances  of  $37.50 
or  less. 

Mississippi:  We  will  apply  periodic  rates 
of  15  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18 
percent)  to  that  part  of  the  Average  Daily 
Balance  that  is  $800  or  less  and  1  percent 
(annual  percentage  rate  12  percent)  to  that 
part  of  the  Average  Daily  Balance  that  is 
over  $800.  The  current  periodic  rates  are 
1.5  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18  per- 
cent) applied  to  that  part  of  the  Average 
Dally  Balance  that  Is  $500  or  less  and  1  per- 
cent (annual  percentage  rate  12  percent) 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  Average  Dally 
Balance  that  is  over  $500 

Missouri:    We   will   apply  periodic  rates  of 
15  percent   i  annual  percentage  rate  18  per- 
cent)  to  that  part  of  the  Average  Dally  Bal- 
ance that  is  $500  or  less  and  1  percent  (an- 
nual   percentage    :-ate    12    percent)    to    that 
part   of   the   Average   Dally   Balance   that  is 
over  $500.   Befoie   this  change,   the  periodic 
rate  for  the  par*  of  the  Average  Dally  Bal- 
ance over  $500  was  .75  percent  (annual  per- 
centage   rate    9    percent).    There    will    con- 
tinue   to    be    a    minimum    monthly    finance 
charge  of  50  cents  on  Regular  Charge  bal- 
an?es  of  $33  50  or  less. 

New  Jersey:  We  will  apply  periodic  rates 
of  1.5  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18 
percent)  to  that  part  of  the  Average  Dally 
Balance  that  is  $700  or  less  and  1  percent 
I  annual  percentage  rate  12  percent)  to  that 
part  of  the  Average  Daily  Balance  that  is 
over  $700.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  mini- 
mum monthly  finance  charge  of  50  cents  on 
Regular  Charge  balances  of  $33.50  or  less. 
The  current  periodic  rates  are  15  percent 
(annual  percentage  rate  18  percent)  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  Average  Dally  Balance 
that  is  $500  or  less  and  1  percent  (annual 
percentage  rate  12  percent)  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Average  Dally  Balance  that  is 
over  $500. 

Rhode  Island:  We  will  assess  a  minimum 
monthly  finance  charge  of  50  cents  on  Regu- 
lar Charge  oalances  of  $33.60  or  less.  Cur- 
rently no  minimum  monthly  finance  charge 
is  assessed. 

West  Virginia:  We  will  apply  periodic  rates 
of  1.5  percent  (annual  percentage  rate  18 
percent)  to  that  part  of  the  Average  Daily 
Balance  that  is  $750  or  less  and  1  percent 
(annual  percentage  rate  12  percent)  to  that 
part  of  the  Average  Daily  Balance  that  is 
over  $700.  There  will  continue  to  be  a  mini- 
mum monthly  finance  charge  of  50  cents  on 
Regular  Charge  balances  of  $33  50  or  less 
The  current  periodic  rates  are  1  5  percent 
(annual  percentage  rate  18  percent)  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  Average  Daily  Balance 
that  is  $500  or  less  and  1  percent  (annual 
percentage  rate  12  percent)  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  Average  Dally  Balance  that  is 
over  $500. 

The  timing  of  these  rate  changes  is  as 
follows: 

If  a  balance  exists  p.s  of  June  :.  1980,  our 
current  rates  will  be  applied  until  that 
balance  is  paid  In  full  If  there  Is  such  a 
balance,  purchases  made  on  or  after  June  1 
will  also  be  assessed  at  our  current  rates 
until  the  June  1  balance  Is  paid  In  full, 
4.  Additional  information 

It  your  residence  changes  to  a  state  where 
our  credit  terms  arc  different,  the  terms  we 
offer  In  that  new  state  will  apply  to  pur- 
chases made  on  or  after  the  date  we  receive 
notice  of  this  change.  Under  the  terms  of 
your  agreement  with  us.  you  must  notify 
us  promptly  of  any  change  In  residence 

The  periodic  rates  that  will  apply 
throughout  the  United  States  as  of  June  1, 
1980  are  listed  below: 
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Residence 

Portion  of  average 
daily  balance  to 
which  applied 

Periodic 

late 

(percent) 

Annual 

percentage 

rate 

Minimum 

monthly 

finance 

charge 

(cenU) 

ResideiKc 

Portion  of  average 
daily  balance  to 
which  applied 

Periodic 
rate 

(P«C«(lt) 

Annual 
percentate 

Minimum 

montfily 

hnaitce 

charge 

(cwits) 

Connecticut 

a,  Maryland, 
nsin. 

ew  Mexico. 
Texas. 

.  J250orle$$ 

Over  J2S0 

SMOorless 

Over  iSOO 

JSOOorless 

Over  $500 

S500  or  less 

Over  }500 

SSOOorless 

Over  JMO 

S700orles$ 

Over  $700 

1.25 

1.0 

1.5 

l.O 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.25 

1.5 

1.0 

1.5 

1.0 

15.0 
12.0 
18.0 
12.0 
18.0 
12.0 
18.0 
12.0 
18.0 
15.0 
18.0 
12.0 
18.0 
12.0 

l«one 

None 

25 

50 

50 
50 
50 

Mississippi 

Alaska.   California,   Delaware, 

South  Carolina. 
Kentucky    

Arizona 

Arkansas  

Washinrton 

Pennsylvania 

Minnesota. 

North  Carolina.  North  Dakota. 

Nevada.  Virginia. 
All  other  Stales   .          .     

.  {800  or  lest 

ovwsaoo 

1.5 
1.0 
1.5 
i.O 
1.5 
1.2 
1.5 
1.0 
.«3 
1.0 
1.25 
1.33 
1.5 

1.5 

18. 0 
12.0 
18.0 
12.0 
18.0 
14.4 
18.0 
12.0 
10.0 
12.0 
15.0 
16.0 
U.0 

18.0 

None 

District  of  Columbi 

Nebraslia.  Wisco 

Vermont 

Maine,  Missouri,  t 

New  Yorit.  Ohio 

Iowa   

New  Jersey 

$1,000  or  less 

Over  $1,000 

$1,000  or  less 

Over  $1.000 

$1,500  or  less 

Over  $1.500 

EnUre. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

4o 

a 
■ 

NOM 
50 
50 
50 

West  Virginia 

$750  or  less 

Over  $750 

None 
i 

Note:  There  Is  never  a  minimum  finance  charge  if 

you  have  only 

a  time  payment  balance  or 

f  you  have  both  a  time  payment  balance  and  a  regular  charge  balance  lor  that  month.9 

IMPROVING  LIFE  BY  IMPROVING 
DESIGN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Brown'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  role  of  design  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  sale  of  U.S.  products  at 
home  and  abroad  is  an  important,  but 
underestimated  aspect  of  our  Nation's 
position  in  world  commerce.  Equally  im- 
portant is  the  role  of  design  in  materials 
and  energy  consumption,  in  causing  in- 
jur>'  and  death,  in  creating  comfort  or 
discomfort,  in  enhancing  beauty,  im- 
proving productivity,  aiding  the  handi- 
capped, or  providing  durable  products. 

Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which,  in  a  modest  way,  creates  an  in- 
stitutional mechanism  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  consider  and  encourage 
excellence  in  design  This  legislation  is 
quite  limited  in  its  scope — its  creates  a 
coordinating  oHice  and  advisory  council 
for  design  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  research  grants,  edu- 
cational programs,  guidance  to  Federal 
agencies  which  promulgate  regulations 
which  influence  design,  assistance  for  in- 
ternational trade  and  voluntary  stand- 
ard-setting for  excellence  in  design. 

It  is  similar  to  previous  efforts  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
and  other  committees  to  encourage  in- 
novation and  productivity,  and  specific 
design-related  bills,  such  as  the  U.S. 
Conversion  Act.  which  establishes  a  vol- 
untary metric  conversion  program  in  the 
United  States  for  many  of  the  reasons 
cited  for  this  design  bill. 

I  know  that  some  will  inevitably  say 
this  is  an  unnecessary  Federal  program, 
largely  because  it  is  new.  It  may  very 
well  be  unnecessary,  as  legislation,  since 
the  powers  under  this  legislation  can 
and,  in  a  haphazard  and  ineflficient  man- 
ner, are  being  exercised  by  various  parts 
of  the  Federal  Government  today.  How- 
ever, I  sincerely  believe  that  in  the  years 
to  come,  and  probably  in  the  very  near 
future,  we  will  have  to  move  from  a 
casual  to  a  conscious  effort  to  design  for 
durability,  energy  and  materials  con- 
servation, and  marketability  in  interna- 
tional markets.  The  Federal  Government 
should  help  make  this  transition  from  a 
disposable,  thriftless  society  less  painful. 


Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  new  publication  re- 
cently brought  to  my  attention  I  saw  an 
excellent  article  by  a  world-renowned  de- 
signer, Victor  Papanek,  author  of  the 
book  "Design  for  the  Real  World."  which 
emphasized  the  importance  of  design,  I 
include  it  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Next  magazine,  May-June   1980) 

Design  That  Speaks   for  the   80s 

(Not  glitter,  but  substance   A  leading 

designer  picks  12  of  the  best) 

(By  Victor  Papanek) 

Many  people  think  that  design.  If  it  is  to 
express  the  next  ten  years,  must  be  as  new 
as  the  decade.  That's  not  so.  Advanced  de- 
sign does  not  have  to  be  new;  It  does  have 
to  respond  to  the  way  we'll  live  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  70s  saw  a  revolution  In  life-styles, 
and  good  design  in  the  80s  will  support  and 
reinforce  that  revolution.  Essentially,  there's 
been  a  return  to  simpler  pleasures  We  en- 
joy preparing  food  ourselves,  spending  time 
outdoors,  working  with  our  hands.  We  find 
satisfaction  beating  the  system  In  minor 
ways:  pedaling  a  bicycle  for  inner-city  trans- 
portation, or  using  a  lamp  that  consumes 
less  electricity  than  another  but  provides 
as   much   light. 

When  we  look  around  for  products  to  sup- 
port this  lifestyle,  our  choices  seem  un- 
limited— mind-blindingly  so.  But  closer  ex- 
amination reveals  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  well-designed  products.  To  say  a  prod- 
uct has  lasting  value,  we  should  be  able  to 
answer  yes  to  five  questions: 

Does  it  perform  its  function  better  than 
other   products   now   available? 

Is  it  easy  to  use.  a  breeze  to  understand 
and  maintain? 

Is  it  safe? 

Is  its  design  simple  and  clean,  without 
the  kind  of  trendy  decoration  that  will  un- 
avoidably date   the   design? 

Is  it  made  to  last  without  buUt-ln 
obsolescence? 

These  questions  are  basic  enough,  but  few 
products  pass  the  test  Most  electronic 
gadgets  are  outdated  by  the  time  they  reach 
mass-production:  most  cars  are  neither  en- 
ergy-efficient nor  really  designed  to  get  us 
through  the  next  decade;  stereo  equipment, 
cameras,  appliances,  and  much  furniture  are 
merely  "more  of  the  same" — extensions  of 
objects  we  already  own,  tarted  up  to  look 
chic. 

But  not  all  We  are  beginning  to  see  s 
new  concern  for  durability,  safety,  and  qual- 
Ity^ — on  the  part  of  American  designers.  TTlls 
Is  significant  because,  recently,  we  ve  had  to 
look  overseas  for  such  excellence. 


Does  this  sound  like  hyperbole?  Consider 
the  things  In  the  life  of  an  upper-mlddle- 
class  American  family  Interested  In  good 
design  Rick  Chambers  owns  an  Insurance 
company,  and  his  wife.  Helen,  teaches  re- 
tarded children.  They  are  In  their  middle- 
forties  and  have  three  children  RlcK.  an 
aniateur  photographer,  uses  two  West  Ger- 
man cameras,  a  Swedish  Hasselblad.  and  % 
Leltz  slide  projector,  also  from  Germany. 
Their  stereo  system  was  made  by  Bang  and 
Olufsen  of  Cojjenhagen,  their  cassette  tape 
unit  in  Sweden  by  Sonab  Ricks  office  type- 
writers and  adding  machine  were  made  by 
Olivetti  in  Italy;  his  Sinclair  pocket  calcula- 
tor in  Great  Britain,  his  ballpoint  pen.  foun- 
tain pen  and  pencil  set  by  Lamy  In  We«t 
Germany.  His  spectacles  sit  In  frames  from 
Holland,  his  wife's  are  from  Sweden.  They 
drive  a  Mercedes. 

Helens  sewing  machine  Is  by  Yamaha,  the 
same  Japanese  firm  that  made  their  piano 
and  their  oldest  sons  Moog  synthesizer  Her 
hair  dryer  was  made  In  Italy,  the  tiatliroom 
scale  in  the  Irish  Republic.  In  the  kitchen 
there's  a  French-made  Culslnart  food  proces- 
sor, and  a  German  coHeemaker  and  a  coffee 
grinder  by  Braun.  the  company  that  also 
made  Rick's  electric  razor.  They  have  clay 
Ktewing  pots  from  Greece;  pans  from  France. 
Finland,  and  Germany;  an  orenge-Julce 
squeezer  from  Sweden;  British  dishes.  Fin- 
nish glasses,  a  Swedish  dish  rack,  and  a 
Miele  electric  dishwasher  from  Germany 

In  the  80s.  1  think  well  find  that  this 
dominance  of  foreign  products  was  a  tempo- 
rary aberration.  With  good  reason  Ameri- 
cans have  an  enviable  record  of  innovative 
product  design:  The  invention  of  the  Frank- 
lin stove  changed  heating  concepts  around 
the  world;  the  Winchester  carbine  is  still  the 
preferred  hunting  gun  with  fekimos  In  Can- 
ada and  Alaska,  114  years  after  It  was  pro- 
duced; and  George  Eastman's  Kodak  Box 
Brownie  camera  set  a  world  standard  for  al- 
most 50  years,  only  to  be  superseded  by  Ed- 
win H    Land's  Polaroid  cameras 

Americans  are  not  only  rediscovering  the 
origins  of  good  design.  They  are  also  redefin- 
ing what  selling  Is  all  about  Gourmet  food 
shops,  organic-  or  health-food  stores  are 
ready  to  assist  you  with  recipes,  diet  plans, 
end  cooking  guidance  Florist  shops,  once 
primarily  known  for  funeral  wreaths  and 
prom  corsages,  are  giving  way  to  shops  that 
will  lease  plants  to  you  for  a  year  and  to 
"botanical  clinics"  willing  to  gently  nurse 
your  falling  Monstera  deUciosa  back  to 
health.  Bicycle  shops,  especially  in  such  uni- 
versity towns  as  Madison.  Cambridge,  or 
Berkeley,  have  become  community  centers 
Of  course,  they  sell  bicycles  and  related 
equipment,  and  provide  Information  on  local 
rallies.  But  now  thev  also  serve  as  bases  for 
political  action  In  the  interest  of  cyclists.* 
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INFLATION   AND   FEDERAL   SPEND- 
ING: THE  FLAWED  CORRELATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  widely  accepted  adages  involves  the 
relationship  between  inflation  and  Fed- 
eral spending.  Until  the  Congressional 
Budget  OCBce  released  its  study,  which 
showed  that  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
would  only  reduce  the  rate  of  inflation 
by  0.1  percent,  some  commentators 
claimed  the  Federal  spending  was  the 
most  important  cause  of  inflation:  in- 
deed, some  claimed  that  it  was  the  sole 
cause  of  inflation.  In  fact,  the  correla- 
tion between  inflation  and  Federal 
spending  Is  extremely  flawed. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund, 
among  its  many  duties,  compiles  a  large 
number  of  very  interesting  statistics. 
Australia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Denmark. 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Canada  all  share 
an  Intriguing  condition;  they  all  have 
lower  inflation  rates  than  the  United 
States.  What  makes  that  fact  intriguing 
Is  the  fact  that  all  of  those  countries  have 
a  higher  percentage  of  budget  in  deficit,  a 
higher  Federal  deficit  as  a  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  GNP  for  Federal  expenditures. 
The  Netherlands,  which  devoted  nearly 
twice  as  much  of  its  GNP  for  Federal 
expenditures  as  the  United  States,  has 
managed  to  keep  its  inflation  rate  com- 
fortably below  the  double-digit  thres- 
hold. New  Zealand  has  had  severe 
problems  with  budget  deficits  in  recent 
years:  yet.  New  Zealand's  inflation  rate 
is  remarkably  similar  to  the  U.S.  rate, 
despite  greater  fiscal  restraint  in  our 
country. 

The  IMF's  statistics  suggest  that  there 
is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
Prof.  Milton  Friedman's  nostrums 
about  balanced  budgets  and  tight  fiscal 
policies.  While  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
is  necessary  for  psychological  reasons.  It 
may  very  well  be  unnecessary  for  eco- 
nomic reasons:  and  that  possibility  must 
be  firmly  kept  in  mind. 

The  IMF's  statistics  do  make  sense, 
when  another  important  economic  indi- 
cator enters  the  picture.  Countries  which 
consistently  outspend  the  United  States 
manage  to  keep  inflation  in  control  by 
maintaining  healthy  and  vigorous  pro- 
ductivity growth  rates.  D\iring  the  past 
decade,  the  rate  of  productivity  growth 
in  the  United  Stetes  steadily  declined 
from  its  average  annual  rate  of  3  percent 
in  the  post-World  War  EC  period,  until 
productivity  actually  declined  during 
1979.  Other  countries,  however,  sustained 
positive  productivity  growth  during  the 
1970's.  which  helped  cushion  them  from 
the  price  shocks  from  OPEC  and  which 
helped  them  to  avoid  the  twin  pitfalls 
of  inflation  and  economic  stagnation. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  key 
importance  of  productivity  and  the  con- 
nection between  productivity  and  infla- 
tion, that  doubt  should  have  been  erased 
by  a  recent  study  issued  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Conunittee.  Not  only  did  that 


study  closely  Unk  inflation  and  produc- 
tiv.ty,  but  it  also  found  that  there  is  a 
distinct  multiplier  effect  in  the  relation- 
ship between  productivity  and  inflation. 
That  effect  causes  a  1 -percent  growth 
in  productivity  to  produce  more  than  a 
1-percent  reduction  in  inflation,  which 
is  a  good  deal  more  than  conventionally 
accepted  wisdom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced  Federal  budg- 
et is  a  necessity;  but  balancing  the  budg- 
et should  not  be  used  as  a  smokescreen 
to  prevent  a  fundamental  reassessment 
of  this  country's  complex  economic 
problems.  At  the  center  of  those  prob- 
lems is  declining  productivity  and  not  a 
supposedly  bloated  bureaucracy. 


INTERNATIONAL    ASPECTS    OF    IN- 
FLATION AND  INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  iMr.  Addabbo> 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems 
every  time  we  reach  for  our  morning 
newspaper  the  headline  on  the  front  page 
informs  us  that  inflation  has  taken  an- 
other leap  upward.  It  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem that  affects  all  Americans  365  days 
a  year  It  is  also  a  problem  that  has 
drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  atten- 
tion in  the  press,  with  scores  of  articles 
written  weekly  explaining  the  how's  and 
why's  of  it  all.  I  recently  had  the  op- 
portunity to  read  an  article  entitled  "In- 
ternational Aspects  of  Inflation  £ind  In- 
terest Rates"  by  Irving  Zuckerman. 
formerly  Assistant  Director  of  Planning 
and  Budget.  Office  of  Coal  Research.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  bring  the 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
because  it  offers  a  unique  perspective  on 
the  international  money  market  and  how 
foreign  transaction  affects  us  on  the  do- 
mestic front. 

I  insert  this  instructive  article  into 
the  Record: 

inteknational    aspects    of    inflation    and 

Interest   Rates 

(By  Irving  Zuckerman) 

My  tax  accountant  asked  me  If  there  are 
circumstances  In  which  "imported  money" 
can  Intensify  Inflation.  He  had  read  In  Busi- 
ness Week  (April  28.  1980)  that  large 
amounts  of  Investments  have  been  coming 
into  the  West  Bank  and  Jerusalem  from  Arab 
countries,  and  he  wondered  whether  the 
high  Israeli  Inflation  rate,  now  trlple-dlglt. 
might  be  attributable  to  that  "Imported 
money  " 

Him  When  I  consider  the  substantial  flow 
of  Arab  Investment  money  Into  the  West 
Bank  and  East  Jeru.salem  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  possibility  that  this  might  account 
for  the  very  high  rate  of  Inflation  In  Israel. 
I  am  led  to  wonder  whether  the  United 
States  Inflation  rate  might  to  some  extent 
be  caused  by  "Imported  money." 

Me.  As  you  probably  have  noted,  there  has 
been  substantial  Investment  from  abroad 
In  US  farms  which  has  caused  some  states 
to  restrict  foreign  ownership  of  farmland  In 
addition,  the  Treasury  Department  has  been 
unwilling  to  answer  questions  even  from 
Conirress  about  the  extent  of  foreign  funds 
coming  Into  the  U  S  for  the  purchase  of 
assets  There  are  also  extensive  bank  de- 
posits from  abroad    I  do  not  recall  whether 


questions  about  the  Inflow  of  money  from 
abroad  took  Into  account  the  possibility  that 
this  Is  a  course  of  U.S.  Inflation.  However, 
that  should  not  necessarUy  mean  that  the 
possibility  Is  to  Ignored.  In  fact,  if  the  OS 
now  has  Interest  rates  that  are  among  the 
highest  In  the  world.  It  would  be  attracting 
Increasing  amounts  of  money  from  abroad 
which  might  actually  be  Intensifying  its  in- 
flation. Some  countries  are  raising  their  own 
interest  rates  to  avoid  excessive  out-flow  of 
money  to  the  U.S.,  attracted  by  the  high  In- 
terest rates. 

Him.  Have  any  other  countries  ever  re- 
stricted Inflow  of  money  from  abroad,  and  if 
so.  why  would  they  have  done  It? 

Me.  When  Switzerland  was  attracting  more 
money  from  abroad  than  they  wanted,  they 
began  to  charge  fees,  rather  than  to  pay 
Interest.  The  Swiss  franc  was  rising  In  value 
In  relation  to  the  dollar,  and  the  Swiss  in- 
flation rate  remained  comparatively  low. 

Him.  Perhaps  the  low  Inflation  rate  means 
that  the  Inflow  of  money  from  abroad  wai 
not  Inflationary? 

Me.  Not  necessarily.  It  would  depend  on 
the  extent  to  which  the  Swiss  were  counter- 
balancing the  inflow,  by  lending  abroad,  etc. 
Also,  it  might  depend  on  what  the  Swiss  did 
with  the  money  that  came  Into  their  country 
from  abroad.  They  have  had  considerable 
control  over  Inflows  and  outflows  to  help 
maintain  their  stability  It  seems  that  there 
would  be  very  good  government  reports  In 
Switzerland  on  this  subject. 

Him.  At  any  rate,  do  you  think  that  the 
Inflow  of  money  from  abro&d  Is  intensifying 
the  Inflation  rate  In  Israel? 

Me.  I  would  say  It  was  a  good  possibility, 
since  Imported  money  would  add  to  the  "too 
many  dollars  chasing  too  few  goods"  syn- 
drome. It  seems  possible  that  If  the  Imported 
money  does  not  contribute  to  an  immediate 
enlargement  of  the  Gross  National  Product, 
and  If  the  Inflow  substantially  exceeds  the 
outflow  of  money,  the  "imported  money" 
could  conceivably  Intensify  the  inflation  rate 

Him.  And  that  might  apply  to  the  US 
just  as  readily  as  to  Israel? 

Me.  Possibly,  and  it  certainly  seema  to  be 
worth  looking  into.  At  the  present  time.  US- 
Investors  have  more  Investments  abroiul  than 
foreigners  have  In  the  United  States,  but  the 
Inflation  rate  might  be  affected  by  the  an- 
nual changes,  rather  than  by  the  accumu- 
lated aggregates.  It  Is  a  many-sided  question, 
and  the  Treasury  might  not  be  considering 
some  of  the  side  effects  involving  inflation. 

Him.  You  have  sometimes  mentioned  that 
there  have  been  recessions  in  the  U.S.  In  re- 
cent years  during  which  Inflation  continued. 
Is  It  possible  that  during  those  recessions  we 
were  Importing  more  money  than  we  were  ex- 
porting, and  that  we  were  not  using  enough 
imported  money  to  enlarge  the  GNP,  etc.? 
Is  It  possible  that  the  Israeli  government 
should  be  coordinating  the  net  importation 
of  money  from  abroad  with  reference  to  Its 
Inflation  rate?  Is  It  possible  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  might  improve  Its  antl-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram by  coordinating  the  net  importation  of 
money  from  abroad? 

Me.  Since  the  Treasury  Department  did  not 
want  to  provide  Information  about  foreign 
Investments,  It  might  be  that  they  do  not 
have  that  type  of  Information  for  antl- 
lnflatlon  purposes.  It  would  seem  that  every 
possible  source  of  the  "too  many  dollars" 
wlilch  cause  Inflation,  ought  to  be  explored 

Him  T  have  the  distinct  feellne  that  there 
is  something  that  we  are  overlooking,  and 
that  might  be  It  And  while  we  are  at  it.  what 
about  Interest  rates — do  you  think  there  will 
now  be  a  temporary  dip  In  them  like  last  fall. 
or  do  you  think  It  will  be  of  the  lasting 
variety?  Some  of  my  clients  may  go  bankrupt 
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by  a  squeeze  between  declining  sales  revenues 
and  bigb  interest  rates.  I  am  hoping  that  we 
might  not  "need"  a  long  recession  to  reduce 
the  Inflation  rate.  And  if  you  think  it  will  not 
be  a  lasting  reduction  in  Interest  rates.  Is 
there  anything  else  that  needs  to  be  done? 

Me.  The  high  interest  rates  may  curb  do- 
mestic borrowing,  but  they  may  also  support 
the  dollar  internationally.  To  appreciate  the 
entire  situation.  Just  ask  yourself  what  will 
happen  to  the  dollar  Internationally  if  the 
U.S.   Interest   rates   go   down   substantially. 

Him.  You  mean  the  high  interest  rates  are 
being  relied  on  to  prop  up  the  dollar? 

Me.  High  Interest  rates  are  a  substantial 
factor  In  the  dollar  support  picture,  and  if 
we  provide  alternate  ways  of  reducing  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar  Internationally,  reduced 
rates  In  the  United  States  are  more  likely  to 
remain.  As  for  Introducing  such  alternatives, 
the  Federal  Reserve,  or  some  other  Federal 
agency,  would  need  very  broad  powers  cov- 
ering all  the  sources  of  the  "too  many  dol- 
lars chasing  too  few  goods"  problem,  both 
domestic  and   International. 

Him.  What  about  the  money  crunch? 

Me.  It  might  be  that  at  an  Inflated  price 
level  It  takes  more  money  to  perform  the 
same  aggregate  of  physical  transaction.  If 
every  transaction  requires  more  dollars  to 
effect  the  physical  transfer,  the  total  specie 
requirement  Is  faced  with  the  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  savings  that  accumu- 
lated over  the  course  of  many  years,  not 
merely  the  loss  of  purchasing  power  from  the 
savings    of   a    current    period. 

Him.  There  have  been  proposals  to  have 
•forced  savings."  which  may  be  a  recession 
approcM:h. 

Me.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  treat  each  eco- 
nomic aliment,  rather  than  to  apply  pre- 
ventive medicine  to  the  system.  It  reminds 
me  of  a  recent  column  In  which  Hobart 
Rowan  quoted  a  Japanese  manager  who  said 
■the  American  quality  control  philosophy  is 
one  of  detection,  and  the  Japanese  philoso- 
phy Is  one  of  prevention."  If  we  apply  to  our 
economy  the  Japanese  philosophy  of  quality 
control,  which  Is  prevention.  It  would  give 
the  free  economy  system  a  new  lease  on  Hfe 
making  it  better  than  It  has  ever  been  • 
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CUBAN  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  because 
of  my  concern,  I  had  an  oppori:unitv  to 
visit  with  President  -  Carter  and  sum- 
marize the  concerns  I  have,  and  the 
people  of  south  Florida  have  with  regard 
to  the  current  refugee  situation.  We  have 
a  tremendous  problem,  and  it  has  caused 

ou?  cSzeS  °^  '°"'''"  °"  ^^^  P^'^  °^ 
th  Jt^^tM^*  ^^^"^l  ^  ^''^^  *°  emphasize  is 
nonda  burden;  it  should  be  looked  at 
^m  .^  problem,  an  international  prob- 
lem and.  indeed,  involves  concerns  that 
hemispK'^'^"""^     throughout     this 

liJS'ir'"*""  ^^  ''^^  that  we  should 
t1^  It  °^\^^^  *^^  ""^b^"-  of  "-efugees 
hnrno  f  ^"°"  ^^'^^Pts-  We  want  to  be 
fi^fK  "'^'^  and  compassionate.  But  I 
feel  there  are  limits  to  what  this  Nation 


and  this  society  can  do  and  the  numbers 
that  we  can  realistically  absorb.  The  ad- 
ministration position,  however,  at  this 
time  appears  to  be  that  they  will  have 
unlimited  numbers  coming  into  this 
Nation. 

To  that  extent  my  imderstanding  is 
that  both  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees 
will  receive  the  same  type  of  treatment, 
and  the  policy  will  be  the  same  with 
regard  to  both.  While  I  do  oppose  unlim- 
ited entry,  that  is  no  longer  the  question. 
That  decision  has  been  made.  The  situa- 
tion now  really  focuses  on  what  do  we  do 
with  all  of  these  people  that  are  here, 
and  how  many  will  be  coming,  how  many 
will  be  attracted. 

D  1820 
While  I  expressed  my  concerns.  I  tried 
to  raise  points  that  were  brought  to  my 
attention  that  I  thought  worthy  of  the 
President's  consideration  and  that  of 
his  administration.  I  would  like  briefly 
to  summarize  these.  This  is  the  subject 
really  of  the  meeting  at  the  White  House 
this  morning. 

First  was  the  policy  to  limit  or  not 
to  limit.  As  I  mentioned,  apparently 
that  policy  is  no  limit. 

Second  was  equity  in  dealing  with 
Haitians  and  Cubans  and.  indeed,  all 
refugees.  That  may  have  been  resolved. 
There  may  have  been  a  statement  or 
feeling  that  equity  will  prevail. 

Third  and  very  urgent  was  the  unsafe 
and  chaotic  conditions  of  the  flotilla 
coming  to  this  Nation.  We  have  already 
lost  a  half  dozen  lives  and  we  do  not 
know  how  many  more  are  in  jeopardy 
at  this  moment. 

Fourth  was  the  resettlement  issue. 
Should  they  all  be  left  in  Florida  or  dis- 
persed throughout  this  Nation  and 
throughout  this  hemisphere?  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  a  national  conference 
will  be  called  in  Costa  Rica  on  Thurs- 
day of  this  week  to  discuss  this  prob- 
lem. There  appears  to  be  agreement 
that  it  should  be  viewed  as  an  interna- 
tional concern. 

Questions  that  are  coming  from  all 
of  our  mayors  and  town  and  county  and 
State  officials  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
will  be  reimbursed  for  the  expenses  in- 
curred have  not  yet  been  answered,  as 
well  as  the  question  of  political  or  eco- 
nomic refugees.  That  entire  policy  ques- 
tion has  not  been  touched  at  this  point 
and  needs  a  definitive  answer. 

One  question  that  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  a  Florida  resident  was  the 
situation  with  the  newly  taken  census. 
Here  south  Florida,  with  what  may  be 
millions  of  new  residents,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  census  and  will  have  to  rely  on 
figures  for  that  census,  with  no  input  for 
a  situation  like  this  for  the  next  10 
years. 

A  final  comment — and  I  think  this 
was  agreed  by  all  who  attended  the 
meeting — was  that  we  should  condemn 
Fidel  Castro  for  the  inhumane  way  he 
has  gone  about  this  venture,  literally 
pushing  people  into  boats,  forcing  peo- 


ple on  our  society,  and  setting  foreign 
policy  for  ub.  using  human  beings  as 
pawns.  I  believe  the  President  agreed, 
and  his  administration  representatives 
also,  to  continue  the  heavy  condemna- 
tion of  his  inhumane  practice  and  that 
we  will  try  to  bring  some  order  to  the 
very  disorderly  flow  of  refugees.  The 
President  did  agree  that  resettlement 
should  be  looked  at  on  an  international 
basis.  He  did  agree,  and  it  appears  there 
is  agreement,  on  the  equity  question. 

Last,  he  indicated  his  major  priority 
would  be  bringing  some  type  of  orderly 
procedure  into  this  flotilla  of  unsafe 
and  really  in  many  cases  unseaworthy 
craft. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  there  are 
a  great  number  of  rumors  that  are  ema- 
nating from  Key  West  and  all  over  south 
Florida  and.  I  flnd  today,  throughout 
the  Nation.  This  is  a  time  when  really 
we  need  to  be  calm  and  try  to  find  some 
sensible  solutions  and  try  to  be  realistic 
about  what  can  be  done.  We  have  a  Con- 
stitution and  laws  that  must  be  obeyed, 
but.  nonetheless,  these  are  questions 
that  need  attention.  They  need  atten- 
tion now.  They  need  answers  now.  We 
need  to  address  these  questions  as  a 
Congress,  as  an  administration,  and  as 
a  Nation,  without  delay. 


FINANCIAL    DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
required  by  Public  Law  95-521.  I  have 
flled  the  annual  public  financial  disclo- 
sure statement.  However,  since  this  dis- 
closure requirement  differs  in  several 
important  respects  from  the  more  de- 
tailed report  which  I  have  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  since  1963,  I  am 
continuing  my  practice  of  reporting  in 
the  Record  a  statement  on  my  financial 
condition  for  the  calendar  year  1979. 

My  report  also  includes  the  amount  of 
Federal.  State,  and  real  estate  taxes  paid 
in  1979: 

Statement  or  Financial  CoNomoN. 
DccncBB  31.  1079 

Cash  account  with  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms.  House  of  Represent- 
atives   »M3.  30 

Cash 30.43 

Securities . .  None 

Residential  real  estate: 

Arlington  house  and  lot  (1070 

assessment)    . 153.100.00 

Less  mortgage 31.836.81 

Equity     131.374.10 

House,  Sun  Prairie.  Wlac 30,000.00 

Plus  Improvements 1,786.00 

Back   lot 1,300.00 

Sewer     and     water     Improve- 
ments  4.78900 

Total   38.766.00 
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Unpaid    sewer    and    water 
sessments 


15.841-78 
3.453.70 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 

tonpp   u.'cic   c7rnnt.pH    t.n  • 


Mr.  Ambro. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr.  Drinan. 


Mr.  ZEPERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  657.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  UJl.  6673.  A  blU  to 
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Lesa  mortgage 15.841.78 

Unpaid  sewer  and  water  as- 
sessments  .. 3.453.70 

Total    19,295.48 

Kquity 17.469.52 

Household  goods  and  miscella- 
neous personality 8.  000.  00 

Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits 
with  the  U.S.  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  through  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979.  available  only  in 
accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations 59,  440.  23 

Additional  retirement  fund  de- 
poait .- 1,130.00 

Cash  surrender,  value  of  life  in- 
surance : 
On     the     life     of     Robert     W. 

Kastenmeler None 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C. 
Kastenmeler 644.00 

Deposit,  Donaldson  Run 400.00 

Automobiles : 

1976  Oldsmoblle 1,800.00 

1978  Mercury--. 4.  400.  00 

Total  assets 224,820.66 

Less  personal  notes  outstanding. 

National  Bank  of  Washington.       3.  000.  00 

Net  assets.. 221,820.66 

Taxes  paid: 

1979  Federal  Income  tax 10,414.37 

1979    Wisconsin    State    Income 

tax  I  less  refund  and  assess- 
ments)   3.612.00 

1979  city  of  Sun  Prairie  real 
estate   tax 1.832.62 

1979  Arlington  County  real 
estate  taxes 1.975.00 

1979  Federal  employer's  tax 109.31 

Total  taxes  paid 17,843.30 

Income  for  1979: 

Gross  rent.  Sun  Prairie  house..       3.  120.  00 
Net  honorariums  and  per  diem       2.  467.  00 

Total    6,687.00 

I  also  am  reporting  on  the  separate  estate 
of  my  wife.  Dorothy  C  Kastenmeler.  which 
is  not  subject  to  my  control  and  thus,  not 
necessarily  required  to  be  reported.  Fair 
values  are  estimated  and  certain  Interests  In 
property  are  subject  to  life  estates  In  others: 

Unimproved  land.  129  acres,  Cbl- 

reno.  Tex $10.  000.  00 

Unimproved     land.     160.5    acres. 

Nacogdoches.  Tex 10.000.00 

Frame  house  and  lot.  413  Myrtle 

Street.  Nacogdoches.  Tex 12.  000.  00 

Lot    and    building.    106    Marilyn 

Street,  Nacogdoches,  Tex 12.000.00 

158  Shares.  Predonla  State  Bank. 

Nacogdoches.  Tex 6.320.00 

Total   60.320.00 

All  Interest  In  minerals  and  tim- 
ber subject  to  life  estate  of 
others:  Rental  Income 690.00 

ToUl    690.00 


THE  LATE   GRAND  ALL   MELVIN.   SR. 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  frlven 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  th*s 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.^ 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prandall 
Melvln.  Sr .  was  a  bi(t  man — intellec- 
tually, socially,  politicallv.  and  spirit- 
ually. To  the  community  of  Syracuse  and 


central  New  York,  where  he  was  born  and 
lived  his  entire  life,  he  was  recognized 
as  such  by  people  at  all  levels  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  civic  ladder,  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged, the  day-to-day  middle-class 
worker,  and  the  well-to-do  leaders. 

For  a  lawyer  and  a  banker,  that  tells 
us  a  lot  about  his  character.  His  was  not 
the  narrow.  albe!t  challenging,  world  of 
law  and  banking.  His  was  a  world  of 
"working  together  to  benefit  together' 
by  hard  work,  commonsense.  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  built-in  dynamism  of 
the  American  capitalistic  system. 

When  Crandall  Melvin.  Sr.,  died  April 
20,  1980,  central  New  York  lost  a  friend 
first  and  a  leader  second. 

Born  91  years  ago  in  the  small  town 
of  Euclid,  northwest  of  Syracuse,  he 
graduated  in  1911  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity and  in  1913  from  the  College  of 
Law.  During  World  War  I  he  served  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Army  Field  Artillery. 

Engaging  in  the  practice  of  law  and 
investing  in  land,  he  became  president 
of  Merchants  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
of  Syracuse,  a  leading  commercial  bank. 

The  present  chancellor  of  Syracuse 
University,  Melvin  Eggers.  described 
Mr.  Melvin  as  a  "tough-minded  Idealist 
with  a  lifelong  interest  in  history.  He  was 
a  lawyer  who  believed  in  keeping  the  law. 
a  man  who  gave  his  word  and  kept 
it." 

In  1931.  in  the  middle  of  the  Great 
Depression,  he  was  named  chairman  of 
the  Onondaga  County  Emergency  Work 
Bureau.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  pro- 
ductive work  for  hundreds  of  unemploy- 
ed men.  Today  the  legacy  of  their  work 
under  the  foresight  and  leadership  of 
Crandall  Melvin.  Sr..  is  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  central  New  Yorkers.  Among 
them  certainly  are  some  of  those  men 
and  their  grandchildren.  The  huge 
wasteland  along  Onondaga  Lake,  which 
developed  when  salt  was  no  longer  a 
product  of  the  area,  was  reclaimed, 
landscaped,  and  molded  into  a  parkway 
and  picnic  area  that  attracts  thousands 
yearly. 

Mr.  Melvin's  interest  in  history  also 
led  to  the  restoration  of  the  17th  century 
French  Port  Ste.  Marie  de  Gannentaha 
as  a  focal  point  of  the  project.  This  was 
the  base  established  by  the  French  Jesuit 
Pere  LeMoyne. 

Highland  Forest  and  Pratts  Falls 
Parks  southeast  of  Syracuse,  areas  of 
stunning  natural  beauty,  were  developed 
and  made  accessible  via  the  roads  and 
trails  built  by  the  work  bureau  men  un- 
der Crandall  Melvin's  direction. 

Speaking  at  his  memorial  service  on 
May  1,  a  good  friend,  Thomas  H.  Dyer, 
past  president  of  the  Onondaga  Bar  As- 
sociation, spoke  of  Melvin's  humility  and 
his  humanity: 

That  he  had  his  oflllce  in  the  front  part  of 
the  Merchants  Bank,  showed  how  much  he 
valued  friendship  with  all  men,  those  who 
came  to  ask  his  advice,  not  alone  the  farm- 
ers who  had  been  his  neighbors  In  his  home- 
town of  Euclid,  but  his  openness  even  to  the 
captains  of  Industry 

Another  speaker,  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam J.  OTIalloran.  president  of  LeMoyne 
College,  again  emphasized  Melvin's 
knowledge  of  history  and  suggested  that 
it  was  through  Melvin's  knowledge  of 


Pere  LeMoyne  that  the  college  took  that 
name. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  somewhat  awed 
freshman  Congressman  16  years  ago,  I 
can  remember  the  encouragement  and 
friendship  promptly  offered  me  by  Cran- 
dall Melvin.  Sr.  That  meant  so  much  to 
me  at  the  time  because  he  was  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  men  in  central 
New  York. 

I  join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  giant  of 
a  man  and  a  life  well  lived. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


TRIBUTE  TO  DAVID  B.  WEATHERUP. 
CHAIRMAN,  GREATER  SYRACUSE 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

•  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest 
gentlemen  I  have  ever  known.  David  B. 
Weatherup.  chairman  of  the  Greater 
Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  be- 
come the  first  Syracuse  area  business- 
man elected  to  the  board  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  know  that  my 
entire  home  community  takes  pride  in 
this  honor  being  bestowed  on  this  truly 
outstanding  community  leader. 

Dave  Weatherup  Is  president  of  Cen- 
tral Fence  Co.  of  Syracuse.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  been  a  driving  force  be- 
hind local  efforts  to  work  with  small 
business,  and  he  was  one  of  the  orga- 
nizers and  first  chairman  of  the  Syracuse 
Chamber's  small  business  council,  one 
of  the  most  active  such  groups  in  the 
Nation.  Later,  he  was  elected  the  cham- 
ber's vice  president  for  small  business. 

Dave's  leadership  of  the  small  business 
council,  and  his  many  other  activities  on 
behalf  of  small  business,  resulted  in  his 
being  named  In  1977  as  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber's  center  for  small  busi- 
ness In  that  role,  he  helped  the  national 
organization  develop  strategies  for  pro- 
moting the  creation  and  growth  of  new 
small  business  councils  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Dave's  »x>rk  with  independent  busi- 
nesses— the  name  he  prefers  to  "small 
business' — led  to  an  appointment  on 
President  Carter's  Advisory  Council  on 
Small  Business.  In  this  position,  he 
helped  plan  this  year's  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  and  has 
participated  in  numerous  national  meet- 
ings dealing  with  problems  of  independ- 
ent businessmen. 

Dave  Weatherup  also  has  been  active 
politically,  serving  as  mayor  of  Central 
Square.  NY.,  from  1962  to  1968.  and  as- 
suming various  roles  in  political  cam- 
paigns over  the  past  decade.  He  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  numerous  civil  proj- 
ects, as  well,  and  was  a  founder  of  Third 
Base.  Inc..  an  organization  formed  by 
businessmen  to  provide  financial  support 
for  the  Syracuse  Chiefs'  AAA  baseball 
team. 

David  Weatherup  Is  a  man  of  the  high- 
est integrity,  who  has  built  a  successfuT 
bu  iness  through  hard  work  and  bfoad 
vision.  We  in  Syracuse  are  lucky  to  have 
him.  and  I  commend  the  US  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  Its  wisdom  In  electing 
him  to  their  board. 
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By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr  Hefner  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright >,  after  2  p.m.  today  and  for  the 
balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Yates  'at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOWSKii,  for  loday,  on  account  of 
official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  tat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SoLOMONJ  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material:  i 

Mr.  McKiNNEY,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Barnard;  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  mclude  extrane- 
ous material:^ 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, loday. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr   LaFalce,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Studds.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mica,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mica*,  for  5  minutes,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanunous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Solomon  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  F^ndley  in  two  instances. 

Mr  Rudd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Conte  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grisham. 

Mr.  Conable 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BARNARD)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  i 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Mazzoli 

Mr.  DoDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 
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Mr.  Ambro. 
Mr.  Fascell. 
Mr,  Drinan. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Skelton  in  three  instances. 

Mr,  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Peyser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Sharp. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Applecate. 

Mr.  Bonker. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  AuCoin. 

Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr,  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NowAK. 

Mr  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Harris  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  AND  A  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,   referred   a.s   follows: 

S  2163  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  the  salmon  and 
sleelhead  resources  of  Washington  Stale,  as- 
sistance to  the  treaty  and  nontreaty  harvest- 
ers of  those  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries: 

S  2398  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  General  Exchange  Act,  as  amended,  to 
certain  lands  In  order  that  they  may  become 
parts  of  the  Umatilla  and  Wallowa  National 
Forests,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs:  and 

S  J  Res  119  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc  . 
to  erect  a  memorial:  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoase  Administration. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  MICA  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
<at  6  o'clock  and  24  minutes  p.m.' ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow.  Wednesday.  May  7.  1980. 
at  1  p.m. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  FTJQUA  Commltte*  on  Science  and 
Technology  House  Joint  Resolution  534 
Joint  resolution  defining  policies  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  scientific  and 
technical  exchanges  with  the  Soviet  Union 
(Rept  No  96-921.  pt  1)  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mrs  CHISHOLM  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  656  Resolution  providing' 
for  the  consideration  of  HR  6200 
A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  act 
commonly  called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  lo  revise  the  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept  No  96-922)  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  657.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R  6672  A  blU  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No  96-923).  Referred  to  tlis 
House    Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr  FTJQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  H  R.  4678  A  bill  to  establish 
within  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  a  comprehensive  program  of 
automotive  research  and  technology  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ment, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  9,  1980,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  under  clause  Id),  rule 
X,  (Rept.  No  96-920,  pt  1)  Ordered  to  be 
printed 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By    Mr      ASHLEY     (for    hlmMlf.    Mr 
MooBHEAD   of    Pennsylvania,    Mr    St 
Germain,    Mr     Gonzalez.    Mr     Han- 
ley     Mr    Fauntrot     Mr    PATTrasoN, 
Mr   LaFalce    Mr    AuCoiN    Mrs   Spelx- 
MAN.   Mr    Blancha>d,    Mr    Evans  of 
Indiana,    Mr     Lundinx,    Ms     Oakas. 
Mr   Vento.  Mr   Watkins,  Mr   Gaecia, 
Mr    LowBT.  Mr   Stanton    Mr    Wth«, 
Mr    McKiNNEY    Mr    Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr    Ortin    Mr    Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr    Bethune    and  Mr    Ritter) 
H.R   7262   A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  cer- 
tain Peder'^1  laws  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity and   neighborhood  development  and 
preservation  and   related   programs,   and  for 
other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

By    Mr     CONABLE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr    Duncan  of  Tennessee. 
Mr    Archer    Mr    Corman    Mr    Pren- 
zel,  Mr    Pickle,  Mr    Jones  of  Okla- 
homa, Mr   Moore,  Mr  Gradison,  and 
Mr  PoWLER) 
H  R    7263    A   bill    to   amend    the    Internal 
Revenue   Code  of    1954   with    respect    to   the 
treatment  of   retirement    and   similar  plana 
maintained    for   nonresident   aliens:    to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr    FOLEY 
H  R  7264   A  bin  to  strengthen  farm  market 
prices  and   farm   Income  by  providing  a  fair 
and    equitable    long-term    producer    storage 
program  for  wheat  and   feed  grains     to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

By  Mr  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Bob  Wilson  )  : 
H  R  7265  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  I>partment  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  WHITE  (for  himself  and  Mrs 
Holt)  : 
H  R  7266  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  noncontrlbutory 
program  of  educational  assistance  for  per- 
sons enlisting  In  the  Armed  FV>rces  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980,  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr   AuCOIN: 
H  R   -7267    A  bill  to  establish  a  reservation 
for  the  Confederated  TTlbes  of  Slletz  Indians 
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of  Oregon,  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 

n  n      "TIASi       A     hfll 


CallforiLla  and  Oregon:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr   PEPPER: 


Hughes.  Mr  Trible.  Mr.  Weaves.  Mr.  Ginn. 
Mr.  PuQUA.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Lowav. 
and  Mr.  Ltvingbton. 
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investigate  housing   practices   to   determine     Unless  the  Secretary  interposes  a  written  ob- 
whether  charges  should  be  brought  under     jection  within  90  days  after  such  submlsalon. 


such  State  or  local  acencT  shall  be  deemed 


United  StAtes  district  court  or  State  coiirt 
at  any  time  not  later  than  two  years  alter 
the  alleeed  discriminatory  housing  practice 
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of  Oregon;  to  tbe  Cominlttee  on  Interior  and 
Inwilar  Affairs. 

By  tiT.  BEDELL: 
HJL  7368.  A  bUl  to  Increase  tbe  levels  ol 
price  support  loans  provided  under  the  pro- 
ducer storage  program  for  the  1979.  1980.  and 
1981  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains,  and  for 
other  pxirpoees.  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  lilr.  BEILENSON : 
HJi.  7289.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  Logan  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr.  BKOWN  of  Calif omU : 
H.R.  7370.  A  bill  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment and  utilization  of  excellence  In  design 
through  a  program  of  research,  development. 
education,  and  voluntary  standard  setting; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate  and 
Ptorelgn  Commerce  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  7271  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  with  respect  to 
the  limitation  on  the  rate  of  pay  which  may 
be  established  by  the  Mayor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  City  Administrator;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 

ByMr.  DORNAN: 
H  R.  7273.  A  bill  to  provide  detention  bene- 
fits for  the  American  hostages  held  In  Iran 
and  to  exclude  from  gross  Income  such  bene- 
fits and  any  earned  Income  of  the  hostages 
during  the  period  of  the  Iranian  crisis; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ms  HOLTZMAN  (for  herself  Mr 
Damizlson.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas,  Mr 
BAaNza.    Mr.    Pisa,    and    Mr     Lun- 

H.R.  7273.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
ByMr  JEPPRIES 

H  R.  7274  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Veterans'  Administration  Hos- 
plUI  In  Topeka.  Kans .  as  the  "Harry  W 
Colmery  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr  LEDERER  : 

H.R.  7278.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Imposition 
of  discriminatory  State  taxes  with  respect  to 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R.  7278.  A  bill  to  an>end  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  certain  rehabilitated 
buildings  leased  to  tax-exempt  organizations 
or  to  governmental  units;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

ByMr  PANETTA: 

HR.  '7277  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1988,  to  revise  Federal  payments  for 
paid  lunches.  Income  eligibility  standards, 
and  eligibility  for  the  special  milk  program; 
to  reduce  fraud  and  abuse  by  restricting  the 
eligibility  of  certain  service  Institutions  to 
operate  the  summer  food  services  program 
for  children;  to  extend  the  authorization  for 
the  special  supplemental  food  program.  State 
administrative  expense  funds,  the  nutrition 
education  and  training  program,  and  the 
reserve  provisions  of  food  service  equipment 
asslatance;  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr  SEBELIUS 

HR.  7278  A  bill  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  the  Accokeek  Foundation  In  the 
operation  of  the  National  Colonial  Farm,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs 

By  Mr    SBTBERLINO: 

HR.  7279  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  De- 
cember 27,  1974.  providing  for  the  estab- 
llahment  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Tnsular  Affair* 
By  Mr   ULLMAN: 

HR.  7280  A  bill  to  consent  to  the  Ooooe 
Lake  Basin  compact  between  the  States  of 


California  and  Oregon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  In«ular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.J.  Bes.  542.  Joint  resolution  designating 
January  25.  1981.  as  "Sons  and  Daughters 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  aiul 
Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.     SHARP     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Pketui.  Mr.  Ashley,   Mr.  Bbothill, 
Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Stock- 
man) : 
H.    Res.    656.    Resolution   disapproving   the 
proposed  rule  under  section  202  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  In- 
cremental pricing)    transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  6,  1980.   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 
H.  Res.  658  Resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  financial  assistance  should 
not    be    made    available    to    students    from 
countries  with  which  the  United  States  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  L^bor. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  654:   Mr    Stenholm. 

HR.  2211:  Mr.  Roe. 

HR.  2443:  Mr    Pithian. 

HR  4094:  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  KiLOEE.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
PaosT.  Mr  QoocEa.  Mr  Roe.  Mr.  YATaoN.  Mr. 
Oray.  Mr  BoNioa  of  Michigan.  Mr  Weiss.  Mr. 
Bedell.   Ms    PEaaAao.   and   Mr    Minxta. 

HR.  4509:   Mr   Cavanauch. 

H.R.  4717:  Mr.  Ebtel.  Mr  Mollohan,  Mr. 
John   L.   Burton,   Mr    Cabr.   and   Mr    Eikjar 

HR    5742:  Mr    Nolan 

H  R.  6819:  Mrs.  Bouquaro.  Mr.  Golowateb, 
Mr.  LaPalce,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Stanceland,  and 
Mr.  Erlenborn. 

H.R  5981  Mr  AuCoiN.  Mr.  DaiNAN,  Mr 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lowry.  and  Mr 
Ottinceh. 

H.R  6008:  Mr   Conte. 

H.R  6016:  Mr  Hawkins.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr  Dellums,  Mr.  Oray.  Mr  Clay, 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Mr   Patterson 

H  R   6074     Mr   Jones  of  Tennessee 

H  R  6407:  Mrs  Boccs,  Mrs  Chisholm.  Mr 
CoNABLE.  Mr  Downey,  Ms  Perbaro.  Mr.  PisH, 
Mr  Oilman,  Mr  Green,  Mr  Hanlit,  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Ms  Holtzman.  Mr  Horton.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Mr  McHugh  Ms  Mikulski.  Mr 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York.  .Mr  Nowak.  Mr  Or- 
TiNGER.  Mr  Peyser.  Mr  Pritchard,  Mr  Rich- 
mono.  Mr  ScHEtTEH.  Mr  Solarz,  Mrs.  Spell- 
man,    Mr     Steatton,    Mr     Weiss,    and    Mr. 

WOLTF 

H  R  6489  Mr  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr  Codoh- 
LiN,  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  6504:  Mr  Florid.  Mr  Patterson. 
Mr  Weaver.  Mr.  Kabtenmeizr,  Mr  Howard, 
Mr  Eckhardt,  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr   Carr.  Mr   Corrada.  and  Mr   Ooall. 

HR.  6812:  Mr  Dan  Daniel  and  Mr  No- 
lan 

HR  6705:  Mr  Forsythe,  Mr  Hdches, 
Mr  BiACCi,  Mr  Emery,  Mr  Livincston.  Mr 
Hutto.   Mr    Oberstar.  and  Mr    Dornan. 

HR  6722:  Mr  Blancrard.  Mr  Coelho, 
Mr  Downey,  Mr  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr 
LUKEN,  Mr  Miller  of  California.  Mr  St 
Germain,  Mr    Schetjer.  and  Mr    Wolft 

HR  8804:  Mr  Htoe. 

HR  6813:  Mr  McCormack,  Mr  Gingrich. 
Mr  DorcHEBTT.  Mr  Garcia.  Mr  Murphy  of 
Pennavlvanla,  Mr  Walcren.  and  Mrs 
Snowe. 

HR   6895:  Mr  Bailet 

HR   8910    Mr   FuouA 

HR    8913:   Mr    Addabbo  and  Mr    Wolpe 
HR     7039:     Mr     ArCoiN,    Mr     YouNo    of 
Alaska.    Mr     Mubpht    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr 


Hughes,  Mr  Tbible.  Mr.  Weaveb.  Mr.  Oinn, 
Mr.  FuQUA.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr  Lowry! 
and  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  7099;  Mr.  Pobsythe. 

H.R.  7100:  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Pey- 
ser, Mr.  PrrHiAN.  and  Mr.  Kastenmeiee. 

HR  7121:  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bedell. 

H.J.  Res.  311:  Mr  Roybal  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.  Con.  Res  57:  Mr.  WnrrEHUBST.  Mr.  Gab- 
CLA,  Mr.  Pobtek,  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
Goldwater.  Mr.  RrrrER.  Mr  Marriott,  Mr. 
V.ydleb.    Mr.   Blanckabo,   and   Mr.   Mazzoli 

H.  Con.  Res.  243:  Mrs.  Penwick  and  Mr. 
Martin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  320:  Mr.  Solabz.  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.  MoAKLEY,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mr  Addabbo.  Mr  Foley,  Mr  Panetta,  Mr 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr 
Winn,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mrs. 
Chisholm,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee.  Mr  Derwinski.  Mr  Fascell.  Mr 
Pepper.  Mr  Simon.  Mr  Harsha,  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Fbost.  Mr.  Oudger.  Mr  Gore.  Mr  Vento, 
Mr  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr  Fazio,  Mr.  La- 
Falce.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr  Marks. 
Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr  Puqua. 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Al- 
bosta.  Mr  Yatron.  Mr  Mofpett,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr  Preyer. 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr  Roe,  Mr 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr   Luncren. 
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DELETION  OP  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4631:  Mr.  Emery 
HR.  4717:  Mr   Royer 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R  6200 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER: 
—Page  9,  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  18  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

Sec  7  (a)  Section  808(c)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for 
certain  acts  of  violence  or  Intimidation,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284,  ap- 
proved Anrll  11,  1968)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "5362"  and  Inserting  "5372"  In  lieu 
thereof. 

Page  18.  strike  out  line  10  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  6  on  page  30,  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ENFORCEMENT    BY    SECRETARY;     PRZLIMINARY 

Matters 

"Sec  810.  (a)  Whenever  an  aggrieved  per- 
son, or  the  Secretary  on  the  Secretary's  own 
InltlRtlve.  files  a  charge  alleging  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice,  the  Secretary  shall 
serve  a  notice  of  the  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  on  the  party  charged  (here- 
inafter In  this  title  referred  to  as  the  're- 
.spondent')  within  10  days  after  such  filing, 
and  shall  make  an  Investigation  thereof 
Upon  receipt  of  such  charge,  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  notice  upon  the  aggrieved  person 
acknowledging  receipt  of  the  charre  and  ad- 
vising thp  aggrieved  person  of  the  time  limits 
and  choice  of  for\ims  nrovlded  under  this 
title  Such  charges  shall  be  In  writing  under 
oath  or  affirmation  and  shall  contain  snch 
Information  and  be  In  such  form  as  the  Sec- 
retarv  req\ilres  An  aggrieved  person  shall  file 
a  charge  iinder  this  section  with  the  Secre- 
tary not  later  than  one  vear  after  the  al- 
leged discriminatory  honslng  practice  oc- 
curred or  terminated   The  Secretary  may  also 


Investigate  bousing  practices  to  determine 
whether  charges  should  be  brought  under 
this  section  or  new  rules  should  be  made 
under  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  In  connection  with  any  Investi- 
gation of  such  charge,  the  Secretary  shall,  at 
reasonable  times,  have  access  to,  and  the 
right  to  copy,  any  Information  that  Is  rea- 
sonably neceasary  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Investigation.  The  Secretary  may  Issue  sub- 
penas  to  compel  such  access  to  or  the  pro- 
duction of  such  information,  or  the  appear- 
ance of  persons,  and  may  issue  Interroga- 
tories to  a  respondent,  to  the  same  extent  and 
subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  would 
apply  if  the  subpenas  or  interrogatories  were 
Issued  or  served  in  aid  of  a  civil  action  in  the 
United  States  district  court  tar  the  district 
In  which  tbe  Investigation  is  taking  place. 
The  Secretary  may  administer  oaths. 

"(2)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Issuance  of  a  reasonable  numl>er  of  sub- 
poenas by  and  In  the  name  of  tbe  Secretary 
to  the  same  extent  and  subject  to  tbe  same 
limitations  as  subpoenas  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  paragraph  (i)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  Witnesses  summoned  by  subpoena  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  same  witness  and  mileage  fees 
as  are  witnesses  in  proceedings  in  United 
States  district  courts. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  or  other  party  at  whose 
request  a  subpoena  Is  Issued  under  this  title 
may  enforce  such  subpoena  in  appropriate 
proceedings  In  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  person 
to  whom  the  subpoena  was  addressed  re- 
sides, was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

"(5)  Any  person  who  willfully  falls  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence,  if  in  such  person's 
power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the  subpoena 
or  lawful  order  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
title,  shall  l)e  fined  not  more  than  «1,000. 
Any  person  who,  with  intent  thereby  to  mis- 
lead the  Secretary  shall  make  or  cause  to  be 
made  any  false  entry  or  statement  of  fact 
In  any  report,  account,  record,  or  other  docu- 
ment produced  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's 
subpoena  or  other  order,  or  shall  willfully 
neglect  or  fall  to  make  or  cause  to  be  made 
full,  true,  and  correct  entries  In  such  reports, 
accounts,  records,  or  other  documents,  or 
shall  willfully  mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other 
means  falsify  any  documentary  evidence, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  11,000. 

"(c)  Whenever  a  charge  alleges  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  or  local  public  agency  certified 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  paragraph,  the 
Secretary  shall,  within  30  days  after  receiving 
such  charge  and  before  taking  any  action 
with  respect  to  such  charge,  refer  such 
charge  to  tliat  certified  agency.  The  Secretary 
shall,  after  that  referral  is  made,  take  no 
further  action  with  respect  to  such  charge. 
If  the  appropriate  State  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment official  has,  before  90  days  after  the  date 
the  alleged  offense  has  been  brought  to  such 
official's  attention,  commenced  proceedings 
In  the  matter,  and,  having  so  commenced 
proceedings,  carries  forward  such  proceed- 
ings with  reasonable  promptness.  An  agency 
shall  be  certified  under  this  subsection  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  substantive 
rights  protected  by  that  agency,  the  pro- 
cedures followed  by  that  agency,  the  reme- 
dies available  to  such  agency,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  Judicial  review  of  such  agency's 
action,  are  substantially  equivalent  to  those 
created  by  and  under  this  title.  Before  mak- 
ing such  certification,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  Into  account  the  current  practices  and 
past  performance,  if  any,  of  such  agency.  Any 
State  or  local  agency  may  submit  a  written 
request   for   certification   to   the   Secretary. 


Unless  the  Secretary  Interposes  a  written  ob- 
jection within  90  days  after  such  submission, 
such  State  or  local  agency  shall  be  deemed 
certified  within  tbe  meaning  of  this  title.  If 
the  Secretary  objects  within  the  prescribed 
90-day  period,  he  shall  provide  the  State  or 
local  agency  with  an  explanation  specifically 
outlining  the  reason  for  his  decision,  and 
such  decision  stiail  be  subject  to  review  by 
the  appropriate  United  States  district  court. 
"(d)  The  Secretary  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies having  authority  to  prevent  housing  dis- 
crimination shall  cooperate  and  seek  to  avoid 
duplication  of  effcxt  in  the  exercise  of  their 
several  authority.  The  Secretary  and  such 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  notify  each  other 
of  any  allegation  of  housing  dlacrlmination 
which  may  l>e  within  their  respective  re- 
sponsibilities. The  Secretary  or  such  other 
Federal  agency  shall,  upon  such  notification, 
take  additional  appropriate  action. 

"RETERXNCE  fob  rUBTHEB  CKTOBCEKZIfT 

"Sec.  811.   (a)   If  the  Secretary  concludes 
on  the  basis  of  a  preliminary  investigation 
of  a  charge  that  prompt  Judicial  action  is 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  refer  tbe  matter  to 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral  may   bring   an   action   for   appropriate 
temporary  or  preliminary  relief  pending  final 
disposition  of  such  charge.  Any  temporary 
restraining   order   or   other   order   granting 
preliminary  or  temporary  relief  shall  be  is- 
sued in  accordance  with  rule  66  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral  Rules  of  Civil   Procedure.  An  i4>plica- 
tlon  for  relief  under  this  subsection  shaU 
not  affect  the  Initiation  or  continuation  of 
administrative  proceedings  under  this  title. 
"(b)    At   any   time   after   the   filing  of   a 
charge,  the  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  re- 
solve  such   charge    by    conciliation.   If   any 
party  against    whom   a   charge   is  filed  re- 
fuses to  participate  in  the  conciliation  proc- 
ess,   the    Secretary    may    grant   to    the   ag- 
grieved person  not  more  than  (500  for  the 
legal  fees  and  other  expenses  of  commencing 
a  civil  action  under  this  title  against  ttxat 
party  so  refusing.  Nothing  said  or  done  in 
the    course    of    conciliation    may    be    made 
public  or  used  as  evidence  in  a  subsequent 
proceeding  under  this  title  without  tbe  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  persons  concerned.  Any 
employee  of  the  Secretary  who  makes  public 
any    Information    In    violation    of   the    im- 
mediately preceding  sentence  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  (1,000.  A  conciliation  agree- 
ment  may   provide  for   binding   arbitration 
of  the  dispute  arising  from  the  complaint. 
If   tbe  conciliation   agreement  provides  for 
such    arbitration,   the   Secretary    may    issue 
such  orders  as  are  necessary  to  enforce  such 
agreement,    including    an    order    that    tbe 
breaching  party  pay  to  the  other  party  not 
more  than  (500,  after  determining  that  there 
has  been  a  breach  of  that  agreement.  Such 
determination  shall  l>e  made  on  the  record 
after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing.  Any 
arbitration  that  results  from  a  concUlatlon 
agreement    under   this   section    may   award 
appropriate  specific  relief  to  tbe  person  ag- 
grieved and  damages  of  not  more  than  (500 
for  actual  loss.  Insult,  or  emotional  distress. 
"(c)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after  an 
Investigation  under  this  section,  that  rea- 
sonable cause  exists  to  believe  the  charge 
Is  true,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  the  matter 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  the  filing  of  an 
appropriate  civil  action  under  section  813(b) 
of  this  title.  Such  determination  In  the  case 
of  a  charge  made  by  an  aggrieved  person  may 
not  be  made  later  than  270  days  after  the 
filing  of  such  charge.  After  each  Investiga- 
tion under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
provide  to  each  aggrieved  person  and  each 
respondent  a  copy  of  the  findings  of  such 
Investigation. 

"PRIVATE    ENrORCEMZlNT 

"Sec.  812.  (a)   (1)  An  aggrieved  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  In  an  appropriate 


United  States  district  court  or  State  court 
at  any  time  not  later  than  two  years  after 
the  alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice 
occurred  or  terminated. 

"(2)  Upon  timely  application,  tbe  Attorney 
General  may  intervene  In  such  civil  action. 
If  the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the 
case  Is  of  general  public  Importance 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
person,  any  trial  or  appellate  court  may,  in 
such  circumstances  as  it  deems  Just,  appoint 
an  attorney  for  such  person  and  may  autlior- 
tze  the  commencement  or  continuation  of 
the  action  without  the  payment  of  fees, 
costs,  or  security. 

"(c)  In  a  civil  action  under  this  section, 
a  court  may  award  such  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate,  which  may  Include  money  dam- 
ages, equitable  and  declaratory  relief,  and. 
In  the  case  of  a  willful  violation,  pimltlve 
damages  not  to  exceed  (10.000, 

"(d)(1)  It  is  tiie  sense  of  the  Congress 
tliat  United  States  magistrates  should  be 
used  by  the  courts  to  the  maximum  feasible 
extent  to  expedite  litigation  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  to  the  maximum 
feasible  extent  provide  technical  assistance 
to  persons  requesting  it  who  anticipate  they 
may  file  charges  under  this  title  or  com- 
mence civil  actions  under  this  section  Such 
assistance  shall  Include  tbe  filling  out  of 
forms,  investigation,  and  evidence  gather- 
ing. 

"CNTOaCEMENT  ROLE  OF  ATTORNEY  CEKXXAL 

"Sec  813  (a)  Whenever  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  any 
person  or  group  of  persons  is  engaged  in  a 
pattern  or  practice  of  resistance  to  the  full 
enjoyment  of  any  of  the  nghu  granted  by 
this  title,  or  that  any  group  of  persons  has 
been  denied  any  of  the  rlghu  granted  by 
this  title  and  such  denial  raises  an  Issue 
of  general  public  importance,  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
clvU  action  In  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  remedy  any  discriminatory 
housing  practice  (1)  with  respect  to  which 
the  Secretary  has  made  a  finding  that  rea- 
sonable cause  exists  under  this  title  and  (2) 
which  the  Secretary  refers  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  enforcement  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(c)  The  court  may  award  such  relief  in 
any  civil  action  under  this  section  as  Is  au- 
thorized In  section  812(c)  of  this  title  In 
cases  brought  under  that  section. 

"(d)  A  person  may  Intervene  In  any  civil 
action  commenced  under  this  section  which 
Involves  an  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  with  respect  to  which  such  peraon 
Is  an  aggrieved  person 

"ANCILLARY     AND    PROCEDURAL     MATTEBS    RELAT- 
ING   TO     ENFORCEMENT 

"8«c.  814.  (a)  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  title,  the  court.  In  Its  discretion, 
may  allow  a  prevailing  party  (other  ttian 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  attorney 
fees)  reasonable  attorney  and  expert  witness 
fees  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the  United 
States  shall  be  liable  for  such  costs  the  same 
as  a  private  person  Such  coeu  may  also  be 
awarded  upon  the  entry  of  any  Interlocutory 
order  which  determines  substantial  rights  of 
the  parties 

"(b)  Any  court  In  which  a  proceeding  Is 
Instituted  under  this  title  shall  assign  the 
case  for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date  and  cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way 
expedited 

"(c)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease  exe- 
cuted before  the  Issuance  of  any  court  or- 
der under  this  title,  and  Uivolvlng  a  bona 
fide  purchaser,  or  encumbrancer,  or  tenant 
without  actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  or  civil  action  imder 
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000.000  in  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  States,  and 
"(B)   use  the  portion  of  the  aggregate  of 


■•(2)  any  liability  not  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  collected  bv 


calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 

pnartmpnf.  nf  t>iic  Ar>t- 
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S.  1309 

By  Mr   COLEMAN: 

—On  page  24.  following  line  2.  Insert  a  new 

section  116  reading  as  follows,  and  renumber 

the  remaining  sections  of  title  I  accordingly: 

"REDUCING      OVERLAP       BETWEEN       FOOD      STAMP 
AND      SCHOOL      LtJNCH      PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  116    Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by— 

"(1)  striking  out  'The'  In  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  '(l)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
Lfie  ;  ana 

"(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  oara- 
graph  reading  as  follows :  '  »  "^w  para- 

<^t»tl^'  "^^  ''^'"^  °f  ^^^  allotment  which 
fnt  H^'^l"^  '^^'  ^^  authorized  to  islue  to 

tend  -o.'f  1°'^'^"^''^'"^  "^^^^  Who  a^ 
tend    :,chooIs    which    participate   in    the    na 

n'ned  "f'^L"""'"  P-?ran.' shaU^be  d'et^erl 
mined  bv  reducing  that  household's  allot- 
ment de:ermined  ur.der  paragrach  Hi  of  thil 
subsection   by   the  product,  "bounded  to  the 

fn^T^\  TToJT'-  °'''^'"«''  b>  multiply! 
ing  (A)  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the  ner 
person  per  meal  value  of  the  thnni^^^  i 
'o'"  ^  -household  consfst  ng  of  «£  Z 

m^L^yf ' -th-=br;krHr 
cX-r=h-Tryr?ifi- 

factor  pres^ribed^bvTh'e'  leTrTtln'VT'''^^^ 
vpar  nh(„i,  "'""^  months  of  each 

lZu^'tLlT.:t:Z  Tea^TsTt "  f^^  ^^- 

the  state  ajenc^  •  ■       "  ^^  determined  by 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS- 
-Page    38.    line    6.    strike    out    "Section    ifi 

newTt.e'-  '""  ""^  ''■  '-"*  ^^^  ^""owlng 

RECEIVED  ^^'^        BENEFITS 

riTNDS    TO    PROVIDE    ASSISTANCE 

-^etary   un^der-r%ri?tr.o^;- 

CONDmoNAL     ASSISTANCE 

suant  .o'  se«lon?8"f '\h':  t^'^JP.T  r^' 
furnished".  "■    after  "un- 

-of;9^7-''— ;^.of.e^F^^^^^^ 

"hou.,eho.d'"\"r?n  "?.  •'^  ^'^'-^'"P  °"t 
'he  founding  "ho  X„7^"^  '"h  """  '^"^°f 
dlMons  under  which  r^'  ^^'^  °'  '^^  c°"- 

accordance  with   section    18   of   IZT,    A 


household   which    applies   to   participate   in 
the  food  stamp  program"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (18).  as  added  by  section 

118  and  amended  by  section  119  of  this  Act. 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3)  In  paragraph  (19).  as  added  by  section 

119  of  this  Act.  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in   lieu   thereof    •:    and":   and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  that  the  State  agency  shall  furnish 
to  each  individual  to  whom  section  18(a)  of 
this  Act  applies  the  Information  required  In 
section  18(d)(1)  and  .shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  information 
required  in  section  18(d)  (2) .". 

LIABILITY     FOR     EXCESS     FOOD    STAMP    BENEFITS 
RECEIVED 

Sec.  204.  Thje  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 18  as  section  20.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  17  the  following  new  sections: 

"REPAYMENT  FOR   EXCESS   BENEFITS   RECEIVED 

"Sec  18.  (a)(1)  Each  Individual  who  Is  19 
years  of  age  or  older  during  any  entire  tax- 
able year  and  who.  in  any  taxable  year 
participates  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram as  a  member  of  any  household  partici- 
pating In  the  food  stamp  program,  and  has 
countable  income  in  excess  of  the  exempt 
amount  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
as  determined  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
(2)  and  paragraph  (3)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1 ) .  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  who  files  a  Federal 
separate  Income  tax  return  such  individual 
shall  be  liable  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated  to 
such   Individual   In  such   taxable  year:    and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  bv  which  the 
countable  Income  of  such  individual  for  such 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt  amount. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  In  the 
case  of  two  Individuals  who  nie  a  Federal 
Joint  income  tax  return  such  individuals 
shall  be  Jointly  and  .severally  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated  to 
both  such  individuals  In  such  taxable  year- 
and  ^ 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  bv  which  the 
countable  income  of  such  individuals  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  exemnt 
amount  ^ 

"(b)  Subsection  fa)  of  this  section  shall 
not  anply  to — 

"(1)  any  Individual  who  participates  In 
the  food  stamn  nroeram  during  the  entire 
taxable  year  Involved:  and 

"'2)  any  individual  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  household  which  has  household  income 
durin?  the  entire  taxable  vear  of  such  in- 
dividual, comprised  of  onlv  sun'-iemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits  under  title  XVT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  State  .sunplementary  pay- 
ments described  in  section  1616(a)  of  such 
Act.  and  payments  of  the  type  referred  to 
in  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
notwlthstandlne  si-bsectton  (b).  there  shall 
be  allocated  to  ea'-h  Individual  19  years  of 
age  or  older  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  an  equal  share  of  all  of  the  coupons 
received  by  each  household  of  which  such 
individual  is  a  member  rartlcloatine  In  the 
food  stamn  nroeram  In  anv  taxable  vear  of 
such  Individual,  for  any  period  during  which 
such  Individual  Is  a  r^artlcipatlng  member  of 
each  such  household:  and 

"(2)  a  share  of  the  coupons  received  by 
each  such  household  In  such  taxable  vear 
for  any  period  during  which  such  individual 
i'-  a  member  of  such  household,  determined 
in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  bv  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  anv  extreme  inequity 

"(d)  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  Issue  Jointly  and  for  purposes  of  deter- 


mining the  liability  of  any  Individual  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  State 
agency  shall — 

'  ( 1 )  furnish  for  each  calendar  year,  be- 
fore February  1  following  such  calendar 
year,  to  each  Individual  who  is  19  years  of 
age  or  older,  who  participates  in  the  food 
stamp  program  in  such  State  in  such  calen- 
dar year,  and  who  is  not  an  individual  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section— 
■•(A)  a  statement  specifying  the  amount 
of  coupons  alloDated  to  such  individual  in 
such  calendar  year  as  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section:  and 
"(B)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  each  calendar  year,  before  March  1 
following   such    calendar   year — 

■|A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  in- 
dividual 19  years  of  age  or  older  who  par- 
ticipates in  the  food  stamp  program  in  such 
State  in  such  calendar  year  and  who  is  not 
an  individual  described  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section: 

iB)  the  amount  of  coupons  allocated  to 
eac'.L  such  individual  in  such  calendar  year 
as  dstermined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
ici  of  this  section:  and 

■•(C)    such   other   information   as  may  be 
iieressary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
■■ie)   For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)    "Adjusted    gross   income'   shall    have 
the  meaning  given  it  in  section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"i2)  Countable  income'  means,  in  the  case 
of  any  individual  who  flies  a  Federal  sep- 
arate income  tax  return  and  In  the  case  of 
two  individuals  who  file  a  Federal  joint  in- 
come tax  return,  for  any  taxable  year  the 
sum  of  adjusted  gross  income  and  any  un- 
employment compensation  received  in  such 
taxable  year  which  is  not  Included  in  gross 
income  pursuant  to  section  85  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
■■(3)  'Exempt  amount'  means — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  unmarried  indi- 
vidual who  files  a  Federal  separate  income 
tax  return  and  in  the  case  of  two  individuals 
who  file  a  Federal  Joint  income  tax  return. 
for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  175 
percent  of  the  income  standard  of  eligibility 
established  under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  a  household  having  the  number 
of  members  equal  to  the  number  of  personal 
exemptions  allowable  as  a  deduction  by  such 
individual,  or  by  such  two  Individuals,  as  the 
ca.sc  may  be.  for  such  taxable  year  under  part 
V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  19.54.  for  persons  who 
are  members  of  the  household  of  such  indi- 
vidual, or  of  any  household  of  either  of  such 
two  individuals:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  married  indi- 
vidual who  files  a  Federal  separate  income 
tax  return  for  any  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  determined 
in  accordanr-e  with  subnara-'ranh  (A),  except 
that  fo'  purposes  of  determining  such 
amount  thp  number  of  s'l-'h  personal  exemp- 
tions shall  he  increased  hv  one 

"(4)  'Taxable  vear'  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  77ni(a)(23)  of  the  In- 
ternal Ro\-pnu°  Code  of  1954. 

"(5)  'tJnemDlo\-ment  comoensaflon'  shall 
have  the  mpan'ne  plven  it  in  spc'Ion  85fc) 
of  the  Tnte'nal  Revenue  Code  of  19';4 

"  (f )  The  .'^ecretarv  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasurv  an  amount  of  any 
funds  aonroprlated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for 
fiscal  vears  beo-lnnlne  after  Sentember  30. 
1980  sumctent  to  enable  the  Secretarv  of  the 
Treasurv  to  carrv  out  section  19  of  f-ls  Act 
"(g)  (1)  Of  the  aeeretrate  of  anv  fu"ds  col- 
lected by  and  any  funds  transferred  to  the 
Secretarv  under  section  19.  the  Secretary 
-shall— 

"(A)  transfer  15  per  centum  of  the  agere- 
gate  of  such  funds,  but  not  to  exceed  $15.- 
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OOO.OOO  in  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  States,  and 

•'(B)  use  the  portion  of  the  aggregate  of 
such  funds  not  transferred  to  the  States  un- 
der subparagraph  (A),  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A) , 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  transferred  to  each 
State  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of — 

"(A)  the  lesser  of — 

■•(1)  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  any 
funds  collected  by  and  any  funds  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  19:  and 

"(11)    $15,000,000    in    any    fiscal    year:    and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  liability  for 
funds  to  be  collected  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  19. 
from  individuals  who  are  residents  of  such 
State,  as  specified  on  their  respective  Federal 
income  tax  returns,  divided  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  for  ftmds  to  be  collected 
under  such  regulations  from  residents  of  all 
the  States. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  State  which  accepts  funds 
transferred  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
distribute  such  funds  to  the  State  agency 
conducting  the  food  stamp  program  in  such 
State. 

•■|B)  Any  State  agency  which  receives 
funds  distributed  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  use  such  funds  to  carry  out  the  food 
stamp  program. 

"COLLECTION  OF  REQUIRED  REPAYMENTS 

"Sec.  19.  I  a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  issue  jointly  reg- 
ulations establishing  the  procedures  for  de- 
termining and  collecting  any  liability  Im- 
posed by  section  18(ai ,  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  that — 

"(1)  to  the  extent  feasible,  any  liability 
shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  coordination  with  his  responsi- 
bilities under  other  Federal  laws:  and 


"(2)  any  liability  not  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Secretary. 

Such  regulations  may  provide  that  such  lia- 
bility shall  be  offset  by  any  overpavment  of 
a  Federal  tax  to  which  the  individual  In- 
volved is  entitled  but  for  the  operation  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  an  offset  shall  be 
treated  as  a  refund  of  such  overpayment. 

"(b)  Funds  collected  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts  and  shall  be  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  adminis- 
trative costs  Incurred  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (ai  and  to  the  Secretary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  In 
such  amounts  as  are  specified  in  appropria- 
tion Acts". 

AVAILABILITY  OF  FUNDS  REPAID  FOR  EXCESS 
BENEFITS  RECEIVED 

Sec.  205,  The  first  sentence  of  section  20(b) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  section  204  of  this  title,  is 
amended — 

(11  by  Inserting  "of  the  sum"  after  "ex- 
cess"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  the  aggregate  of  any 
funds  collected  by  and  any  funds  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  under  section  19  of  this  Act 
in  such  fiscal  year'  before  the  period 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec  206.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  18"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  20  ". 

APPLICATION  OF  AMENDMENT 

Sec  207  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  added  by  section  204  of  this 
title,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  individual 
to  each  taxable  year  of  such  in<ilvidual  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 


calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

EPFBCnVE  DATES 

Sec  208.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  to  section  11(e)  of 
th?  Food  Stomp  Act  of  1977,  as  made  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title,  and  section  18(d)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  title,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Page  38.  line  22,  strike  out  "TITLE  H"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  III". 

Page  38.  line  24,  strike  out  "Sec.  201."  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "S«c.  301.". 

Page  38,  line  24,  strike  out  "section  18(a)" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "section  20(a).  as 
so  redesignated  by  section  204  of  this  Act.". 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
—Page  39,  after  line  22,  insert  the  following 
new  section : 

RETKOACnVE  REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec  202.  From  any  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemt>er  30,  1980.  to 
provide  benefits  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  after  May  31.  1980.  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  reimburse  participating  States 
for  any  funds  expended  by  such  States  to 
provide  benefits  in  accordance  with  such  Act 
to  households  for  any  time  In  the  period  be- 
ginning on  June  1.  1980.  and  ending  on 
June  30.  1980,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  expended  funds  under  the 
authority  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
provide  such  benefits  to  households  and  to 
pay  administrative  costs  of  State  agencies, 
but  for  the  operation  of  section  18  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977, 
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Stafford.  To'wer.  Humphrey.  McClure, 
Cochran,     Church.     Helms.     Pressler, 


investment  is  important  to  our  country, 

anid  we  should  not  confuse  and  contradict 


accounts,  about  90  million  savmgs  and 
loan  accounts,  and  millions  of  credit  un- 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  15  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  J.  Jambs  Exon,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  ofifered  the  following 
prayer; 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Father,  who  knowest  us  better 
than  we  know  ourselves,  in  our  own  need 
and  our  Nation's  need,  we  pause  to  seek 
Thy  wisdom  and  Thy  grace  Speak  to  us 
the  truth  we  need  to  hesw;  truth  con- 
cerning the  strength  of  goodness,  the 
power  of  good  will,  the  d>-namism  of  the 
spirit,  and  the  steadfastness  of  those  who 
trust  in  Thee  Supplement  our  weakness 
by  Thy  strength  and  enlarge  our  wisdom 
by  Thy  grace  within  us. 

Lead  us.  O  Lord,  beyond  conventional 
goodness  to  the  fullness  of  that  love 
which  suffereth  long  and  is  kind — which 
beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things, 
and  never  fails. 

In  the  Redeemer's  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Macnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S     SEN.4TE. 

President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  May  6.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3.  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J  James  Exon.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G    Macnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  EXON  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION    OF    SENATOR 
CHAFEE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  needs  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. I  shall  be  brief. 


NEED  FOR  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
A  LOOK  AT  THE  SOVIET'S  PAST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Quar- 
terly, Alexandr  Solzhenitsyn  speaks  of 
America's  misconceptions  about  Russia. 
Not  only  do  we  fail  to  understand  Rus- 
sia's external  aggression,  he  tells  us.  but 
we  fail  even  to  acknowledge  the  destruc- 
tion it  has  inflicted  upon  its  own  people. 
Countless  lives  were  devoured  in  the  So- 
viet penal  system,  the  Gulag  Archipela- 
go. Untold  millions  were  systematically, 
ruthlessly,  and  relentlessly  purged  by  the 
Soviet  state.  These  acts,  committed  over 
the  past  60  years,  constituted  an  un- 
precedented attack  upon  humanity.  On- 
ly now.  as  Solzhenitsyn  and  other  dis- 
sidents speak  out,  are  we  learning  of  the 
scope  of  death  and  suffering  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  purges  of  the  Soviet  people  came 
in  waves  of  varying  intensity.  The  best 
known  is  undoubtedly  the  party  purge 
of  1937  and  1938.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  educated  party  members  were  tried 
and  sentenced  to  die  in  the  Siberian 
wasteland. 

Before  the  party  purges  came  the 
piu-ge  of  the  kulaks,  the  peasant  class, 
in  1929  and  1930.  Solzhenitsyn  charges 
that  15  million  peasants  who  were  ac- 
cused of  opposing  agrarian  reform  and 
collectivization  were  forcefully  resettled 
in  the  Siberian  timdra.  These  were  not 
educated  people  and  they  left  no  written 
accounts. 

The  third  of  the  largest  purges  swept 
in  entire  nationalities  and  prisoners  of 
war  from  1944  to  1946.  Included  in  this 
ethnic  catastrophe  were  Ukrainians. 
Tartars  Rumanians.  Hungarians,  and 
Poles.  The  victims  of  this  wave  were 
also  simple  folk  who  left  no  written 
memoirs. 

These  were  only  three  waves  in  a  con- 
tinuous flow  through  the  Gulag  Archi- 
pelago. Millions  upon  millions  of  lives 
were  swallowed  by  the  Soviet  penal  sys- 
tem. Listen  to  Solzhenitsyn 's  description 
of  the  Gulag: 

The  prison  sewers  were  never  empty.  The 
blood,  the  sweat,  and  the  urine  Into  which  we 
were  pulped  pulsed  through  them  continu- 
ously. The  history  of  this  sewage  system  is 
the  history  of  an  endless  swallow  and  flow; 
flood  alternating  with  ebb  and  ebb  again 
with  flood;  waves  pouring  In.  some  big.  some 
small:  brooks  and  rivulets  flowing  In  from 
ell  sides;  trickles  oozing  In  through  gutters; 
and  then  just  plain  Individually  scooped-up 
droplets. 

The  final  tally  of  lives  consumed  is 
probably  lost  forever.  Our  ability  to 
penetrate  such  a  dark  past  is  limited. 

Our  ability  to  act  on  the  future,  how- 
ever, Ls  much  more  promising.  We  must 
declare  our  dedication  to  the  protection 


of  life  and  begin  by  ratifying  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  We  must  act  before  our 
shadowT  memory  of  these  horrifying 
events  fades  altogether  from  the  minds 
and  conscience  of  man. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU'HON 
92— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
WITHHOLDING  OF  INCOME  TAX 
ON  INTEREST  AND  DIVIDEND  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE  ifor  himself,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr  Goldwater.  Mr.  DeCon- 
c:ni,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr 
Humphrey,  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Cochran 
Mr  Church.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Pressler! 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr. 
D.ANFORTH,  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr.  Thur- 
mond. Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Mathlas.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Young,  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr 
Boschwitz.  Mr.  Hatch,  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Mr.  Durkin.  and  Mr.  Heinz  i  sub- 
mitted the  following  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  92 

Re^oli-ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  It  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  enactment  of  a 
withholding  tax  on  Interest  and  dividend 
payments  would  be  detrimental  to  the  eco- 
ncmlc  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
March  14  revised  budget  submitted  bv 
President  Carter  contains  proposals  to 
balance  the  budget  by  increasing  the  tax 
revenues  to  unprecedented  levels. 

Actually,  the  1981  budget  will  consume 
22.5  percent  of  the  GNP  which  is  the 
heaviest  burden  on  taxpayers  in  the 
history  of  the  Nation,  e«ceeding  even 
the  previous  peak  year  of  1944,  during 
which,  of  course,  the  United  States  was 
engulfed  in  World  War  n. 

One  of  the  proposals  submitted  by 
President  Carter  is  to  impose  a  with- 
holding tax  on  all  interest  and  dividend 
payments  made  to  individuals, 

Manv  Members  of  Congress  have  indi- 
cated their  opposition  to  this  withhold- 
ing plan. 

Today  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sen- 
ators, 28  cqsponsors  in  all.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  concurrent  resolution  stating 
to  the  American  people  that  the  Senate 
firmly  opposes  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's withholding  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  the  names  of  the 
cosponsors  who  are  with  me  on  this 
legislation  are  the  following  Senators: 
Dole.    Lugar.    Goldwater,    DeConcini. 


This^ullef  •  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wh.ch  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Stafford.  Tower.  Humphrey.  McClure. 
Cochran.  Church.  Helms.  Pressler. 
Ford,  Garn.  Randolph.  Danforth, 
Hayakawa,  Thurmond,  Pryor.  Zorinsky. 
Hatfield,  Mathias,  Wallop,  Young, 
Schmitt,  Cohen,  Boschwitz.  Heinz. 
Hatch,  Kasseb\um.  and  Durkin. 

The  text  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  simple  and  straightforward.  It  says  as 
follows : 

Resolved  tjy  the  Senate  (and  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  it  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  enactment  ol 
a  withholding  tax  on  Interest  and  dividend 
pajTnents  would  he  detrimental  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  United  States. 

President  Carter's  March  14  budget 
counts  on  raising  an  additional  $3.4 
billion  in  new  revenues  from  interest  and 
dividend  withholding  to  help  balance  the 
fi.scal  year  1981  budget.  Of  this  amount. 
$1  billion  would  come  from  increased 
taxpayer  compliance,  that  is.  from 
taxpayers  who  are  currently  not  report- 
ing and  paying  tax  on  the  full  amount 
of  their  interest  and  dividend  earnings. 

But  the  balance  of  the  expected  reve- 
nue increase.  $2.4  billion,  comes  to  the 
Treasury  in  the  form  of  an  interest-free 
loan  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Now.  the  House  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  also  recommends  this 
withholding  protx>sal.  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  suggests  withhold- 
ing among  several  revenue-raising 
possibilities. 

This  is  a  time  when  national  economic 
policy  should  be  focused  on  ways  to 
encourage  savings  and  investment. 

Economists  of  every  persuasion,  liberal. 
con,servative,  whatever  end  of  the  spec- 
trum so  far  as  economists  go.  all  agree 
that  one  of  the  prime  things  we  should 
be  doing  in  this  country  is  encouraging 
savings  and  investment.  Individual 
savings  rates  in  the  United  States  have 
sunk  to  record  lows,  and  understandably 
so,  as  consumers  have  scrambled  to  spend 
their  money  quickly.  Do  not  save  it  but 
spend  it  because  that  is  the  only  way  you 
can  beat  inflation. 

Savings  in  the  first  quarter  of  1980 
were  a  dismal  3.4  percent  of  personal  in- 
come, which  was  down  from  4.5  percent 
in  1979. 

We  have  the  lowest  rate  of  savings  of 
any  industrial  nation  in  the  world. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  saving 
less,  millions  of  elderly  Americans,  who 
live  on  income  from  savings  and  small  in- 
vestments, are  struggling  to  make  ends 
meet.  I  must  siv  it  is  pretty  tough  to  talk 
people  into  saving  when  we  have  18-per- 
cent inflation  and  passbook  savings  only 
pay  5 '2  percent. 

Now,  because  of  these  conditions,  en- 
couraging savings  and  improving  the  re- 
turn on  small  investments  have  gained 
high  priority  in  this  Congress.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  just  last  month  the  President 
of  the  United  States  signed  the  windfall 
profit  tax  bill  that  provided  income  from 
savings  or  dividends,  $400  for  married 
taxpayers,  $200  for  individual  taxpayers, 
to  be  exempt  from  taxation.  The  idea  of 
that  was  to  encourage  people  to  put  their 
money  in  the  banks. 

The  new  direction  Congress  has  taken 
toward  stimulating  private  saving  and 


investment  is  important  to  our  country, 
and  we  should  not  confuse  and  contradict 
it  by  adopting  interest  and  dividend 
withholding  taxes.  That  is  the  assurance, 
those  of  us  who  are  on  this  measure — 
and.  Mr.  President,  we  welcome  you  to 
join  with  us  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
do  not  see  your  name  here,  but  there  is 
still  time  to  get  aboard — this  is  the  as- 
surance we  seek  to  send  to  the  American 
people  today.  If  the  administration  had 
presented  a  reasonable  plan  for  reaching 
those  taxpayers,  estimated  at  only  10 
percent  of  all  the  taxpayers  in  the  coun- 
try, who  failed  to  report  all  their  divi- 
dends and  interest  on  their  1040  returns, 
I  would  support  such  a  measure.  But  im- 
posing a  withholding  tax  does  not  repre- 
sent an  effective,  efficient,  or  fair  system 
fo.  insuring  better  taxpayer  compliance 
with  the  law. 

The  reasons  for  rejecting  the  with- 
holding proposals  are  compelling.  The 
reasons  are  as  follows : 

First,  the  rate  of  return  on  invest- 
ment. The  impo.sition  of  a  15-percent 
withholding  tax  on  interest  will  actually 
decrease  the  real  rate  of  return  on  sav- 
ings by  removing  money  from  accounts 
and  preventing  it  from  gathering  com- 
pounded interest.  While  this  is  clearly 
detrimental  to  the  individual  saver,  it 
i."  also  a  drain  on  the  deposits  of  the 
financial  institutions  which  will  no 
longer  have  those  funds  available  for 
lending. 

In  addition,  withholding  will  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  dividend  remvestmeiit 
plans.  Over  2  million  investors  auto- 
matically reinvest  over  $2  billion  in 
dividends  that  are  earned  every  year. 
Automatically  they  are  reinvested.  With- 
holding would  create  a  possible  loss  of 
$300  million  in  new  investment  and  cap- 
ital formation.  One  can  logically  foresee 
a  flow  of  funds  away  from  productive 
enterprises  and  into  the  tax-exempt 
bond  market. 

Second,  the  impact  on  elderly  and 
lower  income  taxpayers.  The  effect  of 
withholding  could  be  particularly  hea\-y 
on  retirees  and  those  approaching  re- 
tirement age.  The  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations  recently  reported  that 
48  percent  of  all  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociation savers  are  55  years  of  age  or 
over:  26  percent  are  over  65.  To  these 
people  savings  and  small  investments 
are  a  crucial  part  of  their  incomes  and 
future  security. 

The  vast  majority  of  senior  citizens 
and  others  earning  less  than  $15,000  a 
year  would  be  overwithheld  as  a  result 
of  the  President's  proposal.  They  would 
have  to  file  for  refunds  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  but  meanwhile  they  lose  the  use 
of  their  money. 

Third,  the  administrative  cost  of  the 
program.  The  scope  and  complexities  of 
implementing  the  Carter  plan  are  awe- 
some. In  testimony  recently  before  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
American  Bankers  Association  reported 
that  as  of  the  first  of  this  year  there 
were  some  88  million  savings  accounts 
in  commercial  banks;  another  34  million 
in  time  deposits,  and  6  million  interest- 
bearing  transaction  accounts,  like  the 
so-called  NOW  accounts.  There  are  also 
100  million  stockholder  and  bondholder 


accounts,  about  90  milhon  savmgs  and 
loan  accounts,  and  miUions  of  credit  un- 
ion accounts.  Add  to  those  figures  the 
redemption  of  over  170  million  savings 
bonds  last  year,  and  the  list  does  not 
stop  there. 

The  point  is  that  money  from  all  of 
these  accounts  and  transactions  will 
have  to  be  withheld  or  at  the  very  least 
an  exemption  form  will  have  to  be  filed 
by  those  taxpayers  not  expected  to  have 
a  tax  liability. 

If  the  IRS  requires  information  form 
1099  to  be  filed  with  tax  returns — in 
other  v^ords.  if  you  have  to  file  this  form 
with  your  tax  return  as  you  do  now  with 
your  W-2  form,  the  Cliamber  of  Com- 
merce estimates  an  additional  350  mil- 
hon pieces  of  paper  wiU  flood  the  IRS 
everj-  year.  What  a  deluge. 

The  cost  of  all  of  this  to  the  private 
sector  and  the  aggravation  to  individual 
taxpayers  may  not  be  easily  measured, 
but  it  certainly  cannot  be  sloughed  off  as 
the  necessary  price  of  insuring  greater 
taxpayer  compliance. 

The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions estimates  that  implementing  inter- 
est and  dividend  withholding  will  cost 
$438  million  a  year  for  S  and  Ls  alone, 
plus  an  additional  $330  miUion  in  start- 
up costs,  all  of  that  on  the  private  sector, 
in  order  to  collect  this  $1  billion  that  the 
President  estimates. 

Next  point:  All  of  this  constitutes  an 
interest-free  loan  to  the  Treasury. 

Having  taken  a  look  at  the  costs  of 
raising  $1  billion  from  previous  noncom- 
pliers,  let  us  not  forget  the  other  $2.4  bil- 
lion the  Treasury  expects  to  reap  as  a  re- 
sult of  accelerated  tax  payments.  This  is 
the  burden  that  falls  on  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  taxpayers  who  report  all  their 
income  and  pay  all  their  taxes  anyway. 
Even  though  74  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
receive  tax  refunds  because  of  overwith- 
holding  on  their  salaries,  the  President's 
proposal  Will  make  the.m  withhold  a  little 
more.  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  it  sur- 
prised me  that  74  percent  of  all  taxpayers 
file  for  a  refund  and,  of  course,  more 
would  have  to  file  for  refunds  under  the 
administration  proposal. 

So  this  amounts  to  nothing  more  than 
an  interest-free  loan  to  the  Government 
to  help  balance  the  budget. 

rNFORMATION    REPORTINC 

Mr.  President,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment already  has  most  of  the  information 
it  needs  to  determine  if  taxpayers  are  re- 
porting income  from  .savings  and  invest- 
ments All  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments of  more  than  $10  are  reported  to 
the  IRS  on  forms  1099.  As  recently  as 
1976,  ms  testified  it  could  match  all 
these  documents  w  ith  income  tax  returns 
at  a  cost  of  $140  million. 

While  Treasury  Secretary  Miller  has 
recently  stated  that  the  Service  now 
matches  72  percent  of  these  forms  with 
tax  returns,  he  says  it  would  be  too  costb' 
to  follow  through  with  greater  com- 
pliance enforcement  I  do  not  beheve  the 
Treasury  Department  or  this  adminis- 
tration has  fully  considered  the  ramifica- 
tions of  what  they  have  proposed 

I  think  I  can  safely  .-^ay  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  and  the  Senate  would 
be  willing  to  help  Treasury  develop  and 
fund  a  reasonable,  cost-effective  program 
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Ing  deprivations  of  rights  of  Institutional- 
ized persons  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States. 


those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
find  themselves  in  our  various  institu- 
tions, whether  thev  be  luveniles  who  are 


to  do  so  within  their  own  constitutions, 
when  you  come  under  a  court  order  to 
speno  more  money  for  a  certain  kind  of 
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to  improve  its  tax  collecting  efforts,  par- 
ticularly one  that  makes  better  use  of 
the  information  already  available  to  IRS. 

I  want  to  thank  my  many  colleagues 
who  have  joined  in  this  effort  and  en- 
courage those  who  have  not  done  so  to 
cosponsor  our  re.=;olution.  Imposing  a 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends is  simply  not  acceptable  as  a  way 
to  collect  taxes  or  as  a  procedure  to 
balance  the  budget. 

'The  following  occurred  later:) 
Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was  in  the  chair  during  the 
very  interesting  presentation  just  made 
by  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
Senator  asked  me  particularly  if  I  was 
interested  in  being  one  of  the  cosponsors 
to  make  it  49.  My  response  to  him  is  I 
do  not  know. 

I  would  like  to  correct  an  impression 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  gave 
which  I  do  not  think  is  entirely  accurate. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee made  a  specific  recommendation 
on  this  matter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  fully 
knows,  the  Budget  Committee  has  no 
authority  whatsoever  to  pass  any  in- 
come-producing legislation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  do  not 
recall  voting  for  the  recommendation 
that  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
alluded  to  as  suggested  by  the  President. 
In  fact,  I  voted  against,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, every  effort  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee even  to  talk  about  new  sources 
of  revenue,  because  I  concur  with  my 
friend  from  Rhode  Island  that,  as  much 
as  possible,  we  should  be  involved  in  bal- 
ancing the  budget  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures. 

However,  with  those  thoughts,  I  would 
just  like  to  ask  my  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  a  quest' on  as  I  decide  what  ac- 
tion I  might  take  as  a  cosponsor  or  what 
vote  I  m:ght  make  on  the  measure  he 
has  placed  before  the  Senate  this  morn- 
ing. 

My  Question  is:  Is  it  not  true  that  Tom. 
Dick.  Harry.  Marj*.  and  Jane  when  they 
work,  wherever  they  work,  in  the  fields  or 
in  a  factory  or  in  the  office,  have  with- 
held from  their  income,  by  law,  so  much 
money  to  pay  their  Federal  income 
taxes?  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes;  no  question  about 
that. 

I  just  want  to  clear  up  the  point  you 
were  asking  about  before.  I  will  just 
read  again  what  I  said  on  that  particu- 
lar point. 

The  House  report  on  the  First  Budget  Res- 
olution also  recommends  the  adoption  of 
the  withholding  proposal  Likewise,  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  suggests  withholding 
among  several  revenue-raising  possibilities. 

So  the  Senator  is  right  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  did  not  recommend  it. 
It  suggested  it  on  page  24  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  from  the  Senate.  It 
says: 

The  administration's  cash  management 
Initiatives  and  its  proposal  to  withhold  taxes 
on  Interest  and  dividends  were  discussed  as 
possible  parts  of  the  revenue  raising  leels- 
laUon.  * 

So  I  did  not.  in  my  remarks,  say  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  had  rec- 


ommended It.  I  said  in  my  remarks  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  suggested 
withholding,  among  several  revenue- 
raising  possibilities. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend. 

Let  us  pursue  the  other  part  of  my 
question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  it  true  th.it  Tom.  Dick, 
Harry,  Mary,  and  Jane  have  withhold- 
ings made  from  their  we?kly,  biweekly, 
or  monthly  paychecks,  in  crder  to  pay  in 
Federal  taxes,  and  when  that  money  goes 
into  the  Federal  Treasury  they  do  not 
draw  any  interest  on  that  whatsoever 
and  if  they  have  a  refund  coming  they 
have  to  apply  for  it? 

Is  it  the  thrust  of  the  measure  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
this  morning  that  we  should  maintain 
to  Tom.  Dick,  Harry.  Mary,  and  Jane, 
under  the  law,  that  they  have  to  pay  in 
advance  for  the'r  taxes  but  these  who 
receive  income  from  savings  do  not? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  just  last  month  we 
passed  legislation  which  exempted  the 
first  $200  from  interest  or  dividends  from 
taxation  completely;  S400  for  a  married 
couple.  We  did  that  with  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  savings  and  investment. 

Now.  after  doing  that,  we  are  turning 
around  and  saying,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country:  "Let's  with- 
hold that  interest  and  dividend,  the  pos- 
sible tax  there  might  be  on  it."  even 
though  the  statistics  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  those  savings  are  very,  very 
small  and  that  already  there  is  a  system 
for  tracking  down  whether  the  taxpayer 
has  paid  his  tax. 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  knows, 
a  taxpayer  must  anticioate  what  his 
total  tax  will  be  for  the  year  and  pay 
that  tax,  either  through  his  withholding 
or  through  his  prepayment,  so  that  he 
will  have  met  his  total  tax  burden  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  it  makes  no 
sense  now,  in  an  era  when  we  are  trying 
to  encourage  savings,  to  put  this  burden, 
which  will  fall  essentially  on  the  small 
taxpayer  who  will  not  owe  the  tax  at 
the  end. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  would  just 
ask  one  more  question.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  consider  amend- 
ing his  measure  before  the  Senate  so 
that  this  additional  burden  would  not 
fall  on  the  very  small  t.axpayer?  Because 
I  certainly  agree,  generally,  from  what 
I  know  of  his  proposal,  that,  after  we 
took  the  action  that  we  did  last  month 
that  has  been  signed  by  the  President,  it 
does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  turn  right 
around  and  make  those  small,  small 
savers,  who  are  among  the  group  that 
we  ought  to  encourage  to  have  more  sav- 
ings in  this  country,  from  that  stand- 
point, the  suggestion  might  make  a  lot 
of  sense. 

Is  there  a  possibility  that  we  could, 
though,  eliminate  the  necessity  for  the 
small  saver  to  do  this,  but  the  large  saver 
might  be  in  the  same  position  as  Tom. 
Dick,  Harry.  Mary,  and  Jane,  who  have 
withholdings  made  from  their  pay- 
checks? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes,  except  there  is  a 


difference  regarding  the  withholding  in 
the  paycheck.  The  withholding  in  the 
paycheck  is  estimated  based  upon  the 
number  of  dependents.  If  the  taxpayer  is 
successiul  in  the  amount  withheld,  it 
should  come  out  even  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

This  system  is  a  flat  percentage 
amount  that  is  imposed  whether  one  is 
going  to  have  any  tax  or  not.  So  it  is 
quite  different  Irom  the  withholding 
system  on  one's  wages.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  the  withholding  on  wages  is 
geared  to  the  amount  of  wages  one  has. 
If  he  is  earning  $GO,000  a  year,  the 
amount  withheld  is  substantially  greater 
than  if  he  is  earning  $30,000. 

Mr.  EXON.  The  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  also  recognises  that  when  Tom, 
Dick.  Harry.  Mary,  and  Jane  go  through 
that  procedure,  they  have  to  go  through 
the  bureaucratic  redtape  of  filling  out  a 
for.Ti  and  they  have  to  authorize  how 
much  should  be  taken  out  of  their  salary, 
concerning  the  statistics  provided  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  We  are  cer- 
tainly not  suggesting  that  should  be 
done  by  every  small  investor  or  every 
lar^e  investor  with  regard  to  savings 
accounts. 

All  I  am  bringing  up,  which  is  what  I 
th  nk  we  should  give  consideration  to,  is 
the  equity  matter  which  is  at  stake  here. 
I  do  not  think  v.e  can  dismiss  out-of- 
hand  withholding  from  Tom,  Dick, 
Harrv.  Mary,  and  Jane  from  their  weekly 
paychecks  being  totally  different  and 
apart  from  what  has  been  suggested.  I 
might  be  wrong,  but  I  am  just  raising  the 
question. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  to  assist  in  a 
measure  along  that  line,  but  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  does  not  have  anything 
of  that  nature. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

'Conclusion  of  later  remarks.' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yes.  I  am  not  sure  I  have 
any  time  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Bau- 
rus>.  The  Senator  has  25  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest,  to 
maintain  the  proper  order,  we  probably 
should  go  ahead  with  the  next  order  of 
the  Senate  and  then  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  talk  out  of  order  on  the 
subject  that  is  presently  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator. 

The  Senator's  time  has  expired. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  OF  INSTITUTIONAL- 
IZED PERSONS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  10.  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Conference   report   on  H  R.   10,   an   act  to 
authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases  involv- 
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ing  deprivations  of  rights  of  institutional- 
ized persons  secured  or  protected  by  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  Stales. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

time  for  debate  on  this  conference  re- 
port is  limited  to  6  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Bayh.  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carohna.  Mr.  Thurmond. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no 
objection,  I  would  like  to  ask  for  5  min- 
utes to  not  be  counted  to  either  side,  so 
that  I  might  engage  in  a  5-minute  col- 
loquy with  my  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  at  this 
point  in  ccknnection  with  the  measure  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Chafee  are  printed  after 
Mr.  Chafee's  introductory  statement. ' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Boren  '  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  on  several  occasions 
over  the  past  days  and  weeks,  I  have 
risen  to  discuss  the  pending  legislation. 
H.R.  10. 

As  is  known  by  all  Members,  there  has 
been  prolonged  and  extended  debate  on 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  In 
fact,  there  were  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  impose  cloture  before  cloture 
was  finally  imposed  on  the  fourth  vote. 

I  am  sure  that  there  are  some  of  our 
colleagues  who  would  ask;  Why  have  the 
opponents  of  this  measure  taken  as  much 
time  as  they  have?  Why  have  they  oc- 
cupied the  Senate  in  a  prolonged  discus- 
sion of  this  measure?  Why  do  they  feel 
so  strongly  about  it? 

Mr.  President.  I  can  read  the  hand- 
writing on  the  wall  when  it  is  there  plain 
enough  for  all  to  see.  I  would  have  to  say 
in  all  candor  that  I  realize  that  our 
chances  of  defeating  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation today,  when  there  were  60  votes 
finally  obtained  for  cloture,  are  slim. 
This  is  an  uphill  fight.  But  I  still  have 
hopes  that  this  body,  when  it  finally 
comes  to  vote  on  this  piece  of  legislation 
today,  will  again  prove  that  it  is  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world: 
that  it  does  take  the  time  to  listen  to 
arguments:  that  it  does  try  to  decide 
Lssues  on  the  basis  of  logic  and  not  simply 
on  the  basis  of  symbols  and  slogans. 

It  is  in  that  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  discuss  this  measure  one  last  time  be- 
fore we  vote  on  it  later  today. 

This  bill  is  given  the  title  of  a  bill  to 
protect  the  civil  rights  of  institutional- 
ized persons. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  can  be  against 
the  aim  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  a  single  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is 
not  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  institution- 
alized persons.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  Member  of  the  Senate  who  is  not 
motivated  by  humanitarian  concerns  for 


those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to 
find  themselves  in  our  various  institu- 
tions, whether  they  be  juveniles  who  are 
in  juvenile  facilities,  whether  they  be 
those  who  are  emotionally  disturbed  in 
our  various  institutions  for  mental  and 
emotional  treatment,  or  even  wh?ther 
they  be  those  who  have  breached  the 
rules  of  society  and  find  themselves  in 
penal  institutions  for  having  committed 
crimes. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  Senate  who  does  not  have 
concern  that  these  institutions  meet  the 
proper  standards  of  decency  demanded 
by  civilized  society. 

Why,  then,  would  we  take  so  much 
time  in  opposing  this  matter?  We  do  so. 
Mr.  President,  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First  of  all,  we  do  so  out  of  our  own 
practical  experience,  many  of  us  in  this 
body,  as  elected  oiRcials  at  State  and 
local  levels.  It  is  no  coincidence  that  nine 
former  Governors  who  now  serve  in  this 
body  have  united  in  their  opposition  to 
the  pending  measure.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence that  others  who  have  served  as 
lieutenant  governors,  as  attorneys  gen- 
eral of  their  States,  as  local  officials, 
mayors  and  others,  have  stood  up  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  opposed  to  it. 
first  of  all.  because  we  think  it  will  ac- 
tually hurt  and  detract  from  the  stated 
purpose  of  this  bill  rather  than  help  it. 
If  we  allow  the  Federal  Government  to 
have  the  power  to  send  roving  teams  of 
investigators  into  every  State  of  this 
country,  into  every  city  and  every 
countv,  at  their  own  whim  and  their  own 
will,  and  then  allow  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  its  own  initiative  to  bring  suits 
without  any  complaint  whatsoever  from 
local  people,  without  any  complaint 
from  anyone  who  is  an  inmate  or  a  pa- 
tient at  an  institution,  if  we  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  initiate  these 
suits  itself  at  random,  based  upon  its 
own  view  of  what  ought  to  prevail,  we 
are  allowing,  in  essence,  the  Federal 
Government  to  set  the  budgetary  priori- 
ties of  every  city,  county,  and  State  in 
this  country. 

1  say  that  not  based  upon  some  ab- 
stract theory.  I  make  that  statement 
based  upon  practical  experience. 

As  I  have  said  on  this  fioor  before,  it 
actually  happened  in  my  State  It  hap- 
pened while  I  was  serving  as  Governor, 
that  the  Federal  court,  because  it  focused 
on  the  prison  system,  tilted  the  budget- 
ary priorities  of  our  State  away  from 
institutions  of  mental  health,  away  from 
institutions  for  juveniles,  away  from  in- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  retarded, 
away  from  special  education  funds,  away 
fro!n  funds  designed  to  be  used  to  change 
buildings  and  structures  to  help  the 
handicapped  It  tilted  it  in  favor  of  the 
prison  .system,  because  that  is  the  first 
area  where  the  Federal  Government  ob- 
tained a  court  order  against  the  State 
government. 

It  is  as  simple  as  this,  Mr.  President. 
When  you  operate  on  a  balanced  budget, 
as  virtually  all  of  our  cities,  counties, 
and  States  have  to  do.  Mr.  President — 
we  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  it  is 
good  practice — when  you  operate  on  a 
balanced  budget,  and  many  States  have 


to  do  so  within  their  own  constitutions, 
when  you  come  under  a  court  order  to 
spena  more  money  for  a  certain  kind  of 
institution — let  us  say  the  prison,  as  in 
the  case  in  my  home  State — you  do  not 
have  a  magic  printing  press,  you  do  not 
have  any  way  to  get  extra  funds  What 
do  you  have  to  do?  It  is  as  simple  as 
this:  If  you  spend  more  on  one  function 
of  government,  you  have  to  spend  less 
on  something  else.  So  we  came  under 
the  court  order  to  spend  massive 
amoimts  of  money  on  our  correction 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  agreed 
with  spending  80  or  90  percent  of  that 
amount.  I  fought  for  it,  I  spoke  for  cor- 
rectional reform  a  long  time  before  I 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
Governor.  I  beheve  in  it,  and  I  am  glad 
we  did  most  of  the  things  we  did. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  done  all  of 
them  and  more,  had  we  had  unlimited 
resources.  But  yet.  we  did  have  limited 
funds.  I  can  still  remember  the  day.  I 
wish  that  those  who  have  not  had  the 
experience  of  serving  as  governors  or 
mayors  or  county  commissioners,  those 
who  have  to  deal  with  limited  budgets, 
could  have  been  there.  If  they  had  been, 
they  would  vote  against  this  bill.  They 
would  realize  they  are  absolutely  hurt- 
ing the  very  people  they  most  want  to 
help. 

I  remember  calling  in  the  State  direc- 
tor of  mental  health  and  saying  to  him. 
"I  am  sorry.  Dr.  Donahue.  I  cannot 
make  the  repairs  to  the  State  mental 
hospital  that  need  to  be  made  this  year.  I 
cannot  change  the  heating  system." 

It  was  a  60-year-old  system  that  was 
putting  so  much  moisture  into  the  air 
that  it  was  causing  the  paint  to  peel  off 
the  walls  in  the  wards  at  the  mental 
hospital,  a  ver>'  unhealthy  condition. 

"I  cannot  do  it  because  I  do  not  have 
the  money,  because  the  court  ordered 
this  year  that  I  had  to  put  priority  on 
a  new  water  system  for  the  prisons  of 
the  State." 

So  we  had  to  take  money  away  from 
mental  health,  we  had  to  take  money 
away  from  halfway  houses  for  juvenile 
offenders,  we  had  to  take  money  away 
from  special  offenders,  we  had  to  take 
money  from  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  all  others,  and  put  it  into 
prisons  instead. 

So,  I  am  opposed  to  it.  first  of  all. 
because  I  think  from  a  practical  point 
of  view,  it  gives  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  go  out  and.  depend- 
ing on  whim  and  chance,  really,  depend- 
ing on  which  institution  they  first  go 
into  and  which  institution  they  first  take 
after,  set  the  priorities  for  the  budgets 
of  the  States,  If  they  go  after  prisons 
first,  you  can  be  sure  that  there  is 
go  ng  to  be  less  money  expended  for 
mental  health  and  for  education  and 
for  other  programs.  If  they  happen  to 
go  after  juvenile  institutions  first,  you 
can  be  sure  that  money  will  not  be  spent 
on  the  prison  system,  and  that  might 
be  the  most  pressing  area  for  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  misses  the  mark 
and  it  is  going  to  be  hurting  the  very 
people  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
think  they  are  helping  In  theory,  it  may 
sound  great,  but  I  hope  the  Members  of 
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the  Senate — I  appeal  to  them:  listen  to 
those  who  have  struggled  at  the  State 


local  level  have  no  humanitarian  concern 
about  the  conditions  in  their  own  insti- 


would  rather  get  caught  with  It  than  without 
It." 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  record,  listen  to  those  in  this 

K/\/4tf   ix:V»j-»    Viaira   V»qH    av ru^ri an na   in    cfi"iirr_ 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  heed  voices 
like  those  of  Senator  Exon,  people  with 


A  man  of  his  great  capacity  and  dedi- 
cated service  is  able  to  present  that  mat- 


o^rv^AvK; 
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the  Senate — I  appeal  to  them:  listen  to 
those  who  have  struggled  at  the  State 
and  local  levels  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities, who  know  how  it  works  out  in 
practice.  We  have  dnven  this  country 
into  the  ground,  Mr.  President,  with  un- 
balanced budgets,  runaway  mflation.  so 
much  bureaucracy  that  we  are  absolute- 
ly stifling  the  creativity  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  because  we  have  done  things 
that  sound  so  good  in  theory  that  are 
absolutely  worthless  in  practice.  It  is 
time  for  commonsense. 

This  bill  misses  the  mark.  It  does  not 
meet  its  own  goals. 

Second,  it  is  really  not  necessary.  The 
Federal  Government  already  has  the 
right  to  intervene  in  any  lawsuit  filed 
by  any  single  individual  who  is  an  inmate 
of  any  institution.  If  just  one  person  in 
the  State  prison  files  a  lawsuit,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  already  has  the  right 
to  intervene. 

We  are  told,  "No.  that  is  not  enough. 
Even  if  we  cannot  find  one  person  who 
Is  in  that  institution  to  complain,  we, 
the  Federal  Government,  should  have 
the  right  to  file  suit  against  the  State 
governments." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  in  our  penal 
institutions,  for  example,  certainly  have 
the  ability  to  bring  lawsuits.  They  bring 
them  by  the  scores.  They  bring  them  by 
the  hundreds.  I  could  not  count  in  any 
brief  period  of  time  the  number  of  times 
I  was  sued  in  my  official  capacity  by 
inmates  of  penal  institutions. 

They  are  provided  by  law  the  right  to 
legal  libraries.  They  are  constantly 
thinking  about  it.  We  have  even  coined  a 
phrase  that  is  in  the  dictionary.  We  call 
them  jailhouse  lawyers.  To  say  that  we 
need  a  bill  to  let  the  Justice  Department 
sue  when  we  cannot  even  find  one  inmate 
ready  and  willing  to  bring  a  complaint 
is  ludicrous.  Mr.  President. 

This  bill  is  unnecessary  If  its  purpose 
is  simply  to  protect  individuals  who,  be- 
cause of  age  or  mental  incompetence, 
might  not  have  the  ability  to  bring  a  law- 
suit on  their  own  behalf,  then  that  is  the 
way  the  bill  should  be  written.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. But  that  is  not  what  it  says.  That 
is  not  what  it  says.  It  covers  all  those  In- 
mates who  are  mentally  competent  as 
well  as  those  inmates  who  are  perhaps 
mentally  incompetent  from  the  legal 
point  of  view.  So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
necessary. 

Third,  Mr.  President.  I  have  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  bill  because  it  basically  vio- 
lates our  whole  concept  of  Federalism. 
It  is  not  fashionable  these  days  to  say 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  State 
and  local  rights  any  more.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  long-range  trend  of 
bringing  all  of  the  powers  of  government 
and  centralizing  them  here,  in  Washing- 
ton, because  It  Is  thought  that,  somehow, 
the  Federal  Government  Is  all  wise.  As  I 
said  on  the  floor  the  other  day.  somehow, 
even  we  in  the  Senate  sometimes  forget 
that  those  same  people  who  had  the  wis- 
dom— and  I  think  few  of  us  would  argue 
with  that,  certainly  not  in  an  election 
year — to  send  us  to  the  Senate  with  their 
ballots  are  also  the  same  people  who  elect 
their  local  officials. 

To  take  a  position  right  off  the  bat 
that  assumes  that  people  at  the  State  and 


local  level  have  no  humanitarian  concern 
about  the  conditions  in  their  own  insti- 
tutions, to  me.  is  an  indictment.  It  is  an 
arrogant  statement  \r\  the  extreme  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  ask. 
Mr.  President,  is  it  really  logical  to  think 
that  a  bureaucrat  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  who  probably  has  not  even 
visited  90  percent  of  the  States  and  coun- 
ties of  this  country,  would  have  more 
concern  about  conditions  in  a  mental  in- 
stitution or  in  a  juvenile  facility  or  in  a 
jail  in  a  particular  city  or  in  a  particular 
State  than  the  people  who  live  in  that 
State?  When  you  have  in  that  State 
countless  numbers  of  families  who  are 
registered  voters,  right  in  that  State, 
right  in  that  city  and  county,  countless 
numbers  of  families  who  have  loved  ones, 
family  members,  and  friends,  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  inmates  in  these  institu- 
tions, surely  those  family  members  who 
have  a  right  to  exercise  their  concern 
through  the  ballot  at  the  local  level  will 
be  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  doing 
something  about  the  standards  of  these 
institutions  than  some  unelected  bureau- 
crat at  the  Department  of  Justice  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr.  President,  to  bear  this  out,  I 
quoted  on  the  floor  earlier,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read,  this  report  on  the 
Atlanta  penitentiary  before  you  vote  on 
this  bill.  I  am  talking  about  the  Atlanta 
Federal  Penitentiary — not  a  State  insti- 
tution, not  a  county  jail. 

Here  we  go  around  on  the  floor,  mak- 
ing assumptions  that  all  Federal  bureau- 
crats are  the  only  ones  with  humanita- 
rian concerns  about  anyone,  that  the 
people  and  their  elected  representatives 
at  the  State  and  local  level  have  no 
morality,  have  no  concern,  have  no  sense 
of  ethics,  cannot  govern  themselves 
capably.  Well,  read  this  report.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, and  you  shall  see  how  it  is  de- 
scribed. Remember,  this  is  a  Federal 
penitentiary,  a  Federal  jail,  run  by  the 
Federal  Government,  overseen  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  the  authors 
of  this  bill  want  to  give  all  power  to.  This 
is  what  It  said: 

Atlanta  Penitentiary  Inmates  testlHed  to 
the  availability  of  narcotics,  alcohol,  and 
weapons  In  the  prison.  Knives  could  be  read- 
ily produced  In  the  prison  Industrj-  and  could 
be  hidden  throughout  the  prison  due  to  lax 
security  measures.  Violence  and  narcotics 
trafflcklng  were  common  events  Many  In- 
mates testified  that  Involvement  In  such  ac- 
tivities was  virtually  Impossible  to  avoid  The 
Atlanta  facility  was  described  by  some  In- 
mates as  a  •country  club"  or  like  "being  on 
the  outside." 

Listen  to  this  inmate  of  this  Federal 
institution,  the  all-wise  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  whom  we  want  to  give  all  power 
under  this  bill  to  intervene,  to  set  the 
budgetary  priorities  of  all  the  cities,  all 
the  counties,  all  the  States  of  this  coun- 
try, at  the  whim  of  their  roving  teams  of 
investigators.  Listen  to  what  this  inmate 
says:  Knives  were  "about  as  plentiful  as 
dope"  in  this  Federal  institution.  The 
main  source  of  knives  was  prison  indus- 
tries, he  said: 

During  the  course  of  Walters"  testimony. 
Senator  Nunn  aslced  him  the  following  ques- 
tion: "Did  you  worry  about  ge>ttlng  caught 
with   a  knife?"   Mr.    Walters  responded:     'I 


would  rather  get  caught  with  It  than  without 
It." 

.  Wonderful  conditions  in  our  all-wise, 
Federal  Governments  own  managed  in- 
stitutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  reflects  a  viola- 
tion of  the  spint  of  the  Federal  system  in 
a  most  flagrant  way,  even  the  notice  pro- 
visions to  the  State  government,  the  idea 
that  the  Federal  Government  comes  in, 
gives  notice  to  the  State  government  of 
what  they  want  to  investigate,  gives  no- 
lice  to  the  State  Government  of  what 
they  want  to  file  lawsuits  about,  so  the 
State  government  would  at  least  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  its  own  house  in  order 
before  it  is  sued  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

How  fair  are  those  provisions?  Mr. 
President,  they  have  geen  greatly  wa- 
tered down,  greatly  watered  down  since 
this  bill  came  through  the  Senate. 

The  notice  now  says  to  give  notice  to 
the  Attorney  General  of  possible  cost 
and  and  fiscal  impact  to  the  extent  pos- 
.sible:  to  notify  a  state  of  the  minimum 
measures  necessary  to  remedy  alleged 
conduct  before  Intervening,  to  the  ex- 
tent feasible  and  consistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  other  plaintiffs. 

If  we  read  the  fine  print,  we  will  find 
the  notice  does  not  have  to  cover  all  the 
Federal  Government  wants  to  investi- 
gate. They  can  give  notice  on  one  thing 
and  investigate  10  more,  give  notice  of 
filint:  suit  on  one  and  file  suit  on  10 
other  things  along  with  it. 

This  is  not  a  spirit  of  constructive 
partnership,  of  shared  powers,  of  trust- 
ing the  competence  of  local  people  Mr. 
President  this  is  a  Federal  power  grab 
of  the  worst  order,  totally  violative  of 
the  spirit  of  federalism. 

Mr.  President,  I  appeal,  let  us  reverse 
this  trend  and  look  at  the  record,  not 
only  In  the  case  of  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary, and  other  Federal  institutions  of 
this  type  acro.ss  the  country-:  let  us  ask 
ourselves,  has  the  Federal  Government 
really  done  a  better  job  of  dealing  with 
social  problems  with  people  at  the  State 
and  local  level;  has  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment really  done  such  a  marvelous  job 
with  the  welfare  program,  for  example, 
that  we  really  should  not  allow  States 
because  It  Is  coming  out  of  Washington. 
Mr.  President,  if  anybody  believes  that, 
I  would  like  to  offer  to  sell  them  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge. 

Look  at  the  problems  of  crime  and 
violence  in  our  society.  Have  Federal 
programs  like  the  LEAA,  with  Its  vari- 
ous kinds  of  grants  available,  really 
solved  the  crime  problem  in  this  country? 
I  do  not  think  the  record  bears  that 
out. 

Has  the  Federal  Government  really 
come  up  with  creative.  Innovative  edu- 
cational programs,  to  meet  academic 
standards,  the  Inability  of  some  of  our 
young  people  to  read  properly,  and  oth- 
er alarming  trends  in  our  educational 
system? 

fAt  this  point,  Mr.  Heflin  assumed 
the  chair.) 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
see  the  trends  have  reversed  themselves 
as  we  have  created  a  bigger  and  bigger 
educational  bureaucracy  at  the  Federal 
level. 
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Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
look  at  the  record,  listen  to  those  in  this 
body  who  have  had  experience  in  strug- 
gling to  balance  budgets  at  the  State 
level,  trying  to  set  priorities,  living  witn 
concerns  alongside  of  families,  as  neigh- 
bors, who  have  loved  ones  in  various  in- 
stitutions, then  make  up  our  minds  how 
to  vote  on  this  bill. 

Do  not  let  the  title  deceive  us.  Do  not 
worry  about  whether  the  people  back 
home  will  misunderstand  if  we  vote 
against  a  bill  that  is  for  the  purpose  of 
"protecting  the  civil  rights  of  institu- 
tional persons,"  because  that  is  not  what 
this  bill  is  about.  The  people  did  not 
send  us  up  here  to  cast  symbolic  and 
meaningless  votes,  to  pretend  to  protect 
the  rights  of  people  when,  from  a  practi- 
cal point  of  view,  we  are  making  it  less 
likely  they  will  be  protected,  that  con- 
ditions will  be  improved  in  an  orderly 
way. 

This  bill  is  not  needed.  This  bill  will 
actually  hurt  the  aim  which  it  expresses. 
This  bill  is  violative  of  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  federalism  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  are  saying,  'Let  us,  in 
a  creative  way,  as  individuals,  as  peo- 
ple at  the  local  level,  as  communities, 
deal  with  our  problems.  Let  us  try  new 
approaches.  Do  not  stifle  us  from  Wash- 
ington." 

We  are  con.sidering  a  bill  to  increase 
Federal  control,  to  increase  Federal 
spending,  because  if  we  think  we  will  have 
any  kind  of  Federal  Government,  investi- 
gatory Federal  effort,  or  increases  in  Fed- 
eral prosecution,  we  do  not  do  that  for 
free,  or  without  people,  or  without  added 
bureaucracy.  We  do  not  do  it  without 
adding  costs. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  want 
10  say  that  there  will  be  no  more  litiga- 
tion than  now.  no  more  people  investi- 
gating conditions  than  there  are  now. 

I  think  we  can  then  ask,  why  have  this 
bill?  Obviously,  there  are  going  to  be 
more  costs. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
be  associated  on  the  floor  with  those  who 
have  risen  and  spoken  in  opposition  to 
this  bill — the  dist'neuished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fMr.  Exon\  who  served  as 
Governor  of  his  State  for  8  years.  It  was 
my  privilege  for  4  of  those  years  to  serve 
as  a  fellow  Governor  with  him.  I  can  say 
there  was  no  more  respected  person 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Governors  than 
James  Exon. 

I  can  also  say  there  is  no  one  who  has 
a  greater  concern  for  unfortunate  people 
who  cannot  take  care  of  themselves  than 
did  Governor  Exon.  or  than  does  Sen- 
ator ExoN  today. 

He  worked  hard  to  improve  conditions 
in  all  his  institutions  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  told  by  HEW  to  do  one 
thing  and  by  the  Justice  Dei^artment. 
and  other  Federal  officials,  to  do  another 
thing  about  the  ver>-  same  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  even  his  modest  amend- 
ment, passed  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  least  requires  that  if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment dictates,  their  orders  ought  to 
be  consistent,  that  one  deparment  should 
not  be  able  to  tell  us  one  thing  and  an- 
other to  do  the  opposite.  Even  that  mod- 
est amendment  was  taken  out  by  the 
oouference  committee. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  heed  voices 
like  those  of  Senator  Exon,  people  with 
experience. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  <Mr. 
Danforth  » ,  a  very  able  Member  of  this 
body  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  who 
speaks  not  from  abstraction  about  this 
bill,  but  his  own  practical  experience  as 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  listen  to  this 
able  Senator  who  has  had  such  a  dis- 
tinguished career  as  an  elected  State 
official,  elected  by  the  people  of  his  State, 
at  the  State  level. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  have  worked  along- 
side my  colleague  from  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THtJRMOND),  an 
able  Member  of  this  body  for  many  years, 
also  a  former  Governor  of  his  State,  a 
man  known  for  his  courage  to  get  up  and 
say  what  he  believes  in,  to  stand  up  and 
make  a  fight,  even  if  he  is  all  by  himself. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
he  has  not  been  all  by  himself  on  this 
particular  fight  because  there  have  been 
many  others,  of  all  political  persuasions, 
both  parties,  liberals,  conservatives, 
middle-of-the-roaders,  whatever  title  we 
want  to  use,  who  have  joined  together 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  practical  expe- 
rience to  try  to  do  something  to  stop  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  it  is  an  uphill 
fight.  I  know,  as  some  might  say,  the 
skids  have  been  greased  for  the  passage 
of  this  piece  of  legislation  today. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  prove  again, 
prove  once  again,  prove  it  today,  that  the 
Senate  stops  long  enough,  it  pauses,  has 
the  courage  and  foresight  to  exercise  in- 
dependent judgment,  that  it  is  the  great- 
est deliberative  body  in  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  come  to  vote  later  today  on 
H.R.  10,  the  conference  committee  report 
on  H.R.  10,  to  reject  it,  to  express  some 
confidence  in  the  people,  in  the  officials 
at  the  State  and  local  levels,  to  reaffirm 
our  belief  in  the  Federal  system,  and  to 
try  to  put  the  brakes  on  trends  which 
are  responsible  for  many  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  country  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
stop,  read,  listen,  and  ponder  their  deci- 
sion before  they  cast  their  vote  on  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  for  the  magniflcent  part  he 
has  played  in  opposing  H.R.  10. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  dangerous 
bill,  as  I  have  stated  heretofore.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  has 
analyzed  this  bill,  he  has  torn  It  apart, 
and  he  has  shown  the  public  just  what  it 
Is  and  how  it  does  affect  the  State  and 
institutions  of  the  States. 

Because  of  the  vast  experience  of  the 
able  Senator  from  OklaJioma  as  Gov- 
ernor of  his  great  State,  he  knows  how 
this  bill  will  function  and  how  it  will 
cause  a  breach  in  relations  between  the 
Federal  and  State  officials.  He  knows 
how  the  Justice  Department  can  use  this 
bill  to  oppress  the  States  of  the  Nation. 


A  man  of  his  great  capacity  and  dedi- 
cated service  is  able  to  present  that  mat- 
ter to  this  body,  and  he  has  done  so.  Bind 
I  compliment  him.  The  Senate  is  for- 
tunate to  have  a  man  of  his  caliber  as 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr  President,  I  ttiank 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  very 
much  for  his  extremely  generous  re- 
marks. I  say  again  that  I  am  proud  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  this  effort. 

This  is  an  effort  which  knows  no  bounds 
of  political  ideology,  no  party,  no  parti- 
san political  bounds  In  my  opinion,  all 
of  us  in  this  effort  are  concerned  about 
conditions  in  our  institutions.  We  want 
to  set  sound  priorities  for  taking  care  of 
those  conditions.  We  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  belief  in  our  Federal  system,  and 
we  want  to  see  it  preserved. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
knows,  when  we  believe  in  federalism,  we 
do  not  believe  in  total,  absolute,  concen- 
trated control  over  ever>'thing  that  is 
done  in  this  country  from  and  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  Washington.  D.C. 
It  means  a  shared  relationship,  a  division 
of  powers,  a  division  of  responsibilities: 
and.  above  all.  It  means  an  Independence 
in  the  American  people  at  the  grass  roots 
to  solve  their  own  problems. 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ascertain  from  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  how  long 
he  wishes  to  speak,  and  I  will  yield  him 
such  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  EIXON.  Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska such  time  as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  now  for  prob- 
ably the  last  time  In  opposition  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10. 

Listen,  my  colleagues,  and/or  the 
members  of  their  able  staffs  who  are 
monitoring  these  procediu"es  this  morn- 
ing for  Senators  who  might  be  otherwise 
importantly  occupied  at  this  moment,  be- 
cause we  are  going  to  have  a  tremendous- 
ly important  vote  sometime  today  on 
this  conference  report. 

I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  fall  to 
understand  why  a  few  of  us  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  have  raised  such  vigor- 
ous and  strong  objections  to  this  bill.  I 
suppose  that  unless  one  has  witnessed 
the  misuse  of  authority  and  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion which  characterizes  the  Justice 
Department  litigation  bureaucracy  in 
types  of  cases  contemplated  by  H.R.  10, 
It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the  strong  con- 
cerns of  former  Governors  and  attorneys 
general  who  now  serve  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Those  who  never  have  traveled  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  bumpy  road  of  legal 
injustice  cannot  appreciate  Its  potholes 
and  chuckholes  and  oppressive,  bureau- 
cratic, legalistic  canyons  yearning  to 
swallow  up  States  rights. 

Mr.  President.  H.R  10  represents  a 
substantial  and  unwarranted  invasion  of 
States  rights.  I  emphasized  again  that 
H  R.  10  does  not  represent  a  traditional 
civil  rights  Issue.  Rather,  It  Involves  in- 
terference by  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  legitimate  State  prerogative* 
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and  discretion  with  regard  to  the  man- 
agement and  treatment  and  philosophy 
of  the  States'  institutions. 

It  is  clear  from  the  record  on  H.R  10 
that  the  Justice  Department  already  has 
aU  the  legitimate  authority  it  needs  to 
become  involved  in  suits  against  the 
States  in  this  area.  At  present,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  the  authority  to 
intervene  in  any  existing  case  which  has 
been  filed  against  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment institution  or  against  any 
elected  official  thereof.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  lawsuits  in  this  area,  and  no 
serious  impediments  exist  to  the  con- 
tinued use  of  this  method  of  resolving 
serious  constitutional  violations.  I  am 
fearful  that  this  basic,  simple  fact  is  not 
imderstood  by  many  of  my  colleagues, 
and  certainly  not  by  most  of  the  media. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long  )  summed  it  up  well  during  previous 
debate  on  H.R.  10.  He  said: 

The  need  for  this  law.  If  there  Is  one. 
would  have  to  be  a  need  to  sue  the  States 
even  though  nobody  in  the  State  Is  Inter- 
ested In  suelng  the  State. 

This  emphasis  by  Congress,  giving  the 
Justice  Department  primai-y  responsi- 
bility to  search  the  countryside  for  States 
to  sue.  is  bad  policy  from  any  perspec- 
tive. 

Stripped  of  its  false  mask  of  typical 
"do-gooder  meddling"  and  however  well- 
intentioned  the  proposed  legislation 
might  be,  it  is  basically  a  measure  that 
would  automatically  encourage  and  give 
a  blank  check  for  lawsuits  by  the  all- 
powerful  Feds  against  the  States.  If  Con- 
gress passes  this  bill,  it  wiU  be  endorsing 
confrontation  through  litigation,  as  op- 
posed to  cooperation,  as  the  Federal 
policy  for  improving  the  quality  of  care 
in  our  Nation's  institutions.  This  ap- 
proach must  be  rejected. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  participation 
by  the  Justice  Departm3nt  in  these  law- 
suits, particularly  involving  mental  re- 
tardation institutions,  injects  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  policy  questions  of 
treatment  philosophy  which  legitimately 
should  be  left  up  to  the  States  and  their 
professionals.  Merely  because  a  law>'er 
works  for  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  make  him  or  her  all-wise  in  all  areas. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's efforts  in  mental  retardation  in- 
stitution lawsuits  rests  the  philosophy 
that  all  institutions  are  bad  and  that  all 
institutions  should  be  closed  and  that  all 
mentally-retarded  individuals  can  best 
be  served  in  community  facilities.  While 
deinstitutionalization  is  a  worthy  goal  in 
appropriate  cases,  it  is  not  necessarily 
the  best  answer  in  every  case,  and  in 
many  instances  it  is  violently  opposed  by 
both  mental  retardation  professionals 
and  the  parents  of  the  individuals  them- 
selves. 

It  is  this  attempt  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  dictate  policy  in  the  mental 
retardation  treatment  area  that  has 
caused  many  parents  to  express  serious 
concerns  with  the  Justice  Department 
and  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  formation  of  the  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Association  of  America,  which  I  am 
sure  all  Senators  have  heard  from  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  10  and  wUl  certainly 


be  hearing  much  more  from  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

These  parents  who  are  vigorously  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  their  men- 
tally retarded  children  are  not  about  to 
have  their  rights  trampled  upon  and 
will  continue  to  insist  that  appropriate 
treatment  and  protection  be  given  to 
their  children  consistent  with  their 
handicapping  condition  and  they  will  b? 
continuing,  with  my  help  and  others, 
their  justifiable  strong  objection  to  Fed- 
eral interference  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
have  perhaps  become  tired  of  listening  to 
my  recitation  of  the  problems  that  Ne- 
braska and  other  States  have  encoun- 
tered. The  Justice  E>epartment's  attack 
on  our  mental  retardation  institution  at 
Beatrice,  Nebr..  should  be  well  known. 
But  I  wish  to  just  briefly  summarize 
what  I  have  discussed  before. 

To  place  the  situation  in  proper  per- 
spective. Mr.  President,  late  last  year  two 
distinguished  and  well-respected  psychi- 
atrists from  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  Dr. 
Dolfgang  K.  Huber  and  Dr.  Hyden  Dona- 
hue, conducted  an  extensive  review  of  the 
Nebraska  mental  retardation  facility  and 
concluded  that  it  was  an  institution  pro- 
viding quality  care  for  its  mentally  re- 
tarded clients  and  was  committed  to  the 
continuation  of  this  quality  care.  Also, 
just  last  week  the  Nebraska  Medical  As- 
sociation commended  the  Beatrice  State 
Developmental  Center  for  having  an 
"outstanding  program"  in  treating  pro- 
foundly and  severely  retarded  persons. 

Contrast  this.  Mr.  President,  if  you 
will,  with  the  assertion  of  the  Justice 
Department  by  its  suit  against  the  State 
that  this  same  institution  is  subjecting 
its  residents  to  "gross  deprivations."  The 
constitutional  right  of  its  residents  have 
been  protected,  and  certainly  we  are  not 
objecting  to  the  Justice  Department 
through  the  means  of  intervening  in  law- 
suits to  continue  their  monitoring  of 
this  right  which  is  duly  theirs. 

But  I  say  that  those  of  us  who  have 
had  experience  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment, the  parents  of  the  residents 
therein,  will  continue  to  have  a  feeling  of 
frustration  and  anger  at  the  attitude 
of  the  Justice  Department  activities  in 
Nebraska  and  other  similar  cases. 

The  Justice  Department's  bureaucrats 
still  at  this  very  moment,  Mr.  President, 
and  in  fact  in  spite  of  what  I  have  cor- 
rectly stated  here  this  morning,  are  still 
pressing  ahead  with  the  lawsuit  that  has 
been  going  on  now  for  years. 

The  activities  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment throughout  this  Nation  have  been 
characterized  by  many  instances  and 
proved  of  misuse  and  abuse  of  the  au- 
thority that  already  rests  within  that 
agency  in  the  civil  rights  area.  A  most 
recent  example  of  this  occurred  in  a 
recent  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment against  the  mayor  and  other 
citv  officials  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
alleging  unconstitutional  practices  of  the 
police  department.  In  earlier  debate  on 
this  bill  I  have  recited  extensively  from 
the  judge's  opinion  dismissing  that  law- 
suit, but  for  today's  discussion  let  me 
simply  summarize  by  quoting  the  judge's 


conclusion  of  his  opinion  in  which  he 

said: 

What  occurred  In  this  case  Is  a  most  re- 
grettable example  of  the  abuse  that  might 
result  If  the  Attorney  General  were  em- 
powered to  bring  lawsuits  of  this  kind. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  heed  the  judge's 
warning  and  protect  the  State  and  local 
governments  from  this  recognized  poten- 
tial for  abuse  because  if  we  adopt  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  10  we  will  be 
exactly  giving  the  bureaucracy  of  the 
Justice  Department  the  authority  that 
they  want,  the  authority  that  they  do  not 
need,  and  the  authority  that  the  judge 
in  the  Philadelphia  case  warned  precise- 
ly against. 

Lastly,  Mr.  President,  let  us  all  be  cog- 
nizant of  the  cost  which  this  bill  will 
impose  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  State 
and  Nation.  The  pressure  for  the  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Justice  Department  to  grow- 
to  meet  the  expansive  authority  given  to 
it  by  Congress  in  this  bill  will  be  strong 
in  the  years  to  come  and  we  will  be  hard- 
pressed  not  to  meet  this  pressure  for  ex- 
panded staff  and  expanded  support  for 
increased  Justice  Department  litigation. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  as  well, 
the  States  and  local  governments  will 
be  called  on  to  expand  and  extend  their 
facilities  and  to  expend  large  amounts 
of  tax  money  to  defend  against  these 
lawsuits.  Let  us  eliminate  this  waste  of 
taxpayer  dollars  in  favor  of  using  this 
money  for  improvement  of  the  care  in 
the  institutions  which  allegedly  is  the 
aim  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  if  this  bill 
pa.sses  when  we  vote  on  it  today  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  clear  signal  to  those  who  will 
be  searching  back  through  the  records 
in  the  future  to  see  how  this  monstrosity 
became  law  in  the  first  place. 

There  will  not  be  any  hiding  places.  It 
will  be  clear  on  the  record  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  and  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  in  their  wisdom  or 
their  lack  thereof  saw  fit  to  make  this 
bill  become  law  if  unfortunately  it  does. 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  a 
Member  of  Congress  say  to  one  of  his 
constituents  when  he  is  approached  by 
legitimate  complaint  of  an  individual 
who  has  been  harrassed  or  abused  by 
someone  in  the  bureaucracy  and  the 
standard  reply  usually  has  been.  "Well, 
I  did  not  understand  that  the  bureauc- 
racy would  misinterpret  the  bill  that  I 
voted  for.  "  or  "I  did  not  mean  when  I 
voted  for  that  bill  that  they  would  do 
this."  It  happens  time  and  time  again. 
It  happens  almost  daily,  and  the  usual 
excuse  by  those  of  us  who  are  elected  to 
serve,  and  sometimes  justifiably  so.  is 
that  we  feel  that  the  bureaucracy  has 
gona  beyond  the  scope  that  we  intended. 
I  can  predict  now,  Mr.  President,  that 
if  we  adopt  this  conference  report  on 
H.R.  10  and  If  it.  therefore,  becomes  law 
as  it  will  be  because  the  White  House 
has  already  signaled  ver\^  clearly  that 
they  are  for  this  increased  bureaucratic 
influence,  then  in  the  days  to  come  there 
are  going  to  be  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  going  to  say.  "Oh,  why  in  that  day 
of  May  in  1980  did  I  make  the  mistake  of 
giving  the  Justice  Department  bureauc- 
racy even  more  and  unnecessary  author- 
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ity  than  they  need  or  should  properly 
have  in  making  this  bill  law?" 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  work  with  several  of  my 
very  distinguLshed  colleagues  against  this 
bill.  In  most  instances  these  colleagues 
have  had  firsthand  experience  with  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Justice  Department. 
I  want  to  thank  again  the  distinguished 
former  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Strom  Thurmond,  who  has  been  one  of 
the  leaders  of  not  only  the  filibuster  but 
again  today  will  be  speaking  forcefully 
against  the  adoption  of  this  report. 

My  colleague  from  Oklahoma.  Senator 
BoRE>f.  another  former  Governor,  who  is 
now  a  Senator,  has  already  spoken  on 
this  this  morning. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  state- 
ments and  sound  reasoning  have  been 
offered  by  Senator  Danforth  from  Mis- 
souri, a  former  attorney  general,  who 
has  also  had  firsthand  experience  with 
the  bureaucracy  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

One  of  the  more  learned  Members  of 
this  body,  who  has  been  here  a  long, 
long  time  and  is  con.sidered  bv  those  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  as  one  of  the  good 
wise  old  heads.  Senator  Russell  Long 
from  Louisiana,  spoke  very  eloquently 
against  this  bill.  I  think  all  of  us  at  one 
time  or  another  have  pointed  to  the  fact 
that  Senator  Long  made  a  ven-  sound 
argument  if  there  was  none  other 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill 

Hm7,M.'r^-''-  L"  ^''5'"°"  ^°  ^hos^-  Senator 
HoLLiNGs.  Senator  Helms.  Senator 
HUMPHREY,  and  many  others  have  takVn 

adontlSn  Tt:^"''  '.°  ^^^^"^  ^^^'"^^  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report  both 

I  am  hopeful  Mr.  President,  that  before 
he  vote  is  cast  this  afternoon  mv  col- 

what'th^""  "^T  '''''  *^^>-  understand 
« hat  they  are  doing  in  this  instance  If 
they  know  and  understand  what  thev  are 
doiiig,  and  if  they  still  think  this  is  a 
good  bill,  then  I  have  no  quarrel  with 

il\",Tl^  '"'  ''■  ^^  °"^'  concern  Is 
w  f^■^^^'^^o"^  efforts,  despite  the  fact 

evtr  o,°'^  f  "'  ""'^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  firsthand 
experience  have  worked  day  and  night 

hIJ  °"^  ^™^-  '''^  ^^^'"  n^i^ht  not  have 
been  siiccessful  in  getting  the  message 

do  Ld  .1  ^^?"^'"^  la^-  would  actuallv 

ounri^^  ?>,^'"'^'^  ''''"  ^  ^h^  ^^st  time, 
ounding  the  warning  for  the  la.st  time. 

cSme  law  ''  ^  ^^^^  '^""^'^  "°*  ''^- 

tir^/f ^^^''^f"'-  ^  ^'^'^  ^^ck  any  further 
time  to  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 

■*  sej=rsr-  *■  ^-*"'.  -« 

Mr.    THURMOND     Mr.    President     I 

^'Z  ^'^^  !.°  ^^^^  ^^'^  opportunitv'to 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  the  great  fight  he  ha^  made  in 
oprosin?  this  obnoxious  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  Gov- 
ernor of  his  great  State  for  a  number 
Of  years,  and  he  knows  the  importance 
01  preserving  the  division  of  powers  be- 


tween the  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Senator  understands  the  dangers 
of  Federal  power,  and  he  understands 
the  importance  of  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  States.  He  knows  that  if  this  bill 
passes  there  is  new  Federal  power 
granted  here  that  can  oppress  the  States 
and  oppress  State  institutions.  He  knows 
that  the  heads  of  mental  institutions  and 
penal  institutions  and  other  State  insti- 
tutions are  going  to  have  a  difficult  time 
if  the  Justice  Department  decides  to 
bring  suit  against  that  particular  State. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  made  a  noble  fight  here  to 
try  to  stop  this  bill,  which  should  not  be 
passed  by  this  body,  because  it  does  de- 
prive the  States  of  their  rights.  It  im- 
poses more  Federal  power  at  the  time 
when  the  people  of  this  country  are  ask- 
ing to  stop  giving  more  power  to  the 
central  government. 

I  just  wanted  to  compliment  him  for 
the  fine  manner  in  which  he  has  handled 
himself  during  the  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment?  I  thank 
very  much  my  friend  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  I  have  been  pleased,  very 
pleased,  to  stand  with  him  on  this  bill 
for  the  reasons  that  have  been  stated. 

Mr.  WEICKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  myself— no 
time  need  be  yielded  now.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Does  the  Senator 
need  time 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  time  from  Sen- 
ator Bayh. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Frank  Kinney  and  Ann  Zeller 
be  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  and  debate 
on   the   conference   report   on  H.R.   10. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  might 
be  argued  that  as  a  parent  of  a  retarded 
child  I  have  more  than  a  proper  interest 
in  the  legislation  before  us.  How-ever,  the 
interest  or  that  interest  on  my  part  was 
existent  long  before  the  birth  of  my  son 
and,  indeed,  that  interest  has  probably 
assisted  me  and  my  family  during  what 
was  only  for  a  few^  hours  a  difficult  time 
in  our  lives. 

But  I  want  to  make  clear  that  thanks 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana and  a  few  other  dedicated  people 
what  is  on  the  floor  right  now  is  not  an 
obnoxious  piece  of  legislation.  It  will  be 
landmark  legislation  to  the  great  credit 
of  this  Nation  and  those  who  fought 
for  it. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  are  even  going 
to  have  a  close  vote  on  the  issue,  but  I 
am  told  that  we  are,  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  give  very  serious  thought  as 
to  what  il  is  they  are  going  to  do  here  this 
afternoon  and.  indeed,  if  they  are  sitting 
on  the  fence  will  come  down  on  the  side 
of  those  who  need  our  special  care. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institutions  of  the  disad- 
vantaged,  be   they   in   Nebraska   or   in 


South  Carolina  or  Missouri  or  wherever, 
but  I  am  familiar  with  those  in  my  own 
State  of  Connecticut. 

I  know  that  thanks,  in  the  main,  to 
the  leadership  efforts  of  the  then  Gov- 
ernor John  Dempsey.  back  in  the  sixties, 
the  State  of  Connecticut  started  to  pio- 
neer in  giving  superior  care  to  its  dis- 
advantaged citizens,  and  it  has  persisted 
in  that  course  over  the  years. 

But  even  with  that  commitment  I 
think  the  State  of  Connecticut  falls  far 
short,  and  I  do  not  have  to  stand  here 
and  point  the  finger  at  anybody  else.  I 
will  be  glad  to  do  it  in  relation  to  my  own 
State  which.  I  think,  by  the  evaluation  of 
those  expert  in  the  field  would  be  con- 
sidered to  be  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

I  grant  you  the  beneficiaries  of  this 
legislation  do  not  form  any  particular 
voting  bloc  which  will  be  of  any  political 
importance  to  anybody  in  this  Chamber. 
They  have  very  little  to  contribute  to 
either  of  the  major  political  parties.  But 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  civilized  nation, 
and  in  the  sense  of  using  power  in  a  way 
it  is  meant  to  be  used,  that  is.  for  the 
w-eak,  for  the  disadvantaged,  for  the 
poor,  the  citizens  cry  out  for  the  exercise 
of  our  power  on  the  floor  here  today. 

States'  rights — what  about  human 
rights?  There  is  not  one  of  us  who  can 
stand  here  on  the  floor  today  and  say 
that  the  job  that  is  being  done  on  behalf 
of  all  of  these  people  is  the  job  that 
ought  to  be  done,  not  one  of  us.  Indeed, 
if  there  is  a  prod  to  conscience  and  an 
enforcement  of  the  principles  which  we 
espouse  in  our  Constitution,  and  of  which 
we  sing,  then  I  say  'Hurrah, "  and  it  is 
a  good  day  for  this  Nation  when  legisla- 
tion such  as  we  have  before  us  is  passed. 

I  do  not  undertand  States'  rights.  I 
understand  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  understand  the  rights 
that  attach  to  every  single  human  being 
residing  under  the  flag  of  this  Nation.  I 
understand  that  in  spirit.  Much  of  that 
spirit  has  shriveled  up  in  the  past  couple 
of  years.  In  what?  In  the  name  of  States' 
rights?  I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  name 
of  a  lack  of  leadership?  I  think  that 
might  be  the  case.  In  the  case  of  a  lack 
of  conscience?  I  think  that  is  very  true. 

But  not  in  the  name  of  States'  rights. 
I  do  not  think  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  any  less  ideahstic  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  I  think  they  want 
their  money  spent  correctly.  I  certainly 
think  they  do  not  want  to  be  harassed 
to  death. 

But  do  they  want  to  see  glaring  wrong 
left  unattended,  left  uncorrected?  I  do 
not  think  so.  And  that  is  exactly  what 
this  legislation  does.  It  brings  this  whole 
level  of  endeavor  and  activity  up  to  the 
usual  standard,  that  being  a  standard  of 
excellence  in  this  country. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  talked  to 
me  a  few  minutes  ago.  When  I  asked  him 
what  the  no.se  count  was  on  the  legisla- 
tion, he  indicated  there  was  going  to  be 
a  close  vote.  I  turned  to  him  and  said: 

Birch,  more  than  anything  that  you  could 
say  or  I  could  say.  I  would  like  to  liave  every 
Member  of  this  body  take  a  tour  of  one  of 
the  better — better — mental  Institutions  in 
this  country.  One  of  the  better  ones.  And, 
believe  me.  there  Is  not  a  handful  tba.t  would 
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come  out  on  this  floor  and  vote  against  this 
legislation. 


Now,   what  about  the  investment   in     it  were  done  by  us  as  citizens,  as  individ- 
human  beings?  Is  that  similarly  impor-     uals.  But  it  has  not  been 
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tution.  Too  often  institutionalized  citi- 
zens are  subjected  to  severe  overcrowd- 
ing,   unsanitary    and    unhealthy    living 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr     nAI^FORTTT      Mr      Prpsiripnt      H». 


not  really  concern  the  care  of  institu- 
tionalized persons.  It  concerns,  mstead. 
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come  out  on  this  floor  and  vote  against  this 
legislation. 

It  is  not  the  strong,  in  tenns  of  edu- 
cation or  in  terms  oi  power  or  in  terms 
of  economics,  that  need  the  assistance  of 
any  one  of  us.  It  is  probably  correct  when 
you  say  that  the  best  thing  that  they 
hope  for  is  to  be  leit  alone. 

But  what  about  those  that  do  not  have 
any  of  the  powers  which  are  descnbed? 
What  about  those  who  sit  there  or  lie 
there  on  their  backs  on  the  equivalent  of 
athletic  mats — what  I  used  to  call  wres- 
tling mats — and  they  cannot  move? 
Whatever  is  required  in  the  way  of  at- 
tention is  a  one-on-one  basis,  to  be 
abused  in  any  manner,  shape,  or  from  by 
a  word,  by  an  action.  What  about  them? 
Who  is  going  to  speak  for  them? 

Who  IS  going  to  speak  for  those  that, 
from  the  day  they  were  bom.  were  com- 
mitted to  those  institutions  and  never 
saw  a  home,  a  mother  or  a  father  or  a 
brother  or  a  sister?  What  about  them? 
There  is  no  lobby  down  here.  There  is 
no  way  of  justifying;  there  is  no  cost- 
benefit  study  that  has  been  performed 
that  is  going  to  come  out  to  satisfy  this 
budget-minded  Congress. 

Have  we  become  so  civilized  like  the 
ancient  Greeks  that  we  take  those 
among  us  who  are  deformed  and  send 
them  to  the  mountain  to  die?  Well,  that 
is  what  we  have  done.  That  is  what  we 
have  done  in  many  of  our  institutions,  in 
the  best  of  our  institutions. 

I  do  not  know  about  any  academic 
concepts  of  States'  rights,  I  do  not  know- 
about  any  political  wisdom  of  this  day 
that  calls  for  budget  cutting,  et  cetera. 

All  of  this  to  me  is  ver>-  immaterial 

very  immaterial — compared  to  the  trag- 
edies of  flesh  and  blood  that  exist  in 
thousands  of  this  Nation  today. 

People  say — 

Well.  Senator,  this  isn't  the  time.  Our  con- 
science cant  be  bothered.  This  Isnt  the 
time    These  are  tough  economic  times. 

Well,  you  tell  me  whenever  was  the 
right  time  in  the  United  States  to  house 
those  that  had  no  roof  over  their  head'' 
When  was  the  right  time  to  educate 
somebody?  When  was  the  right  time  to 
feed  somebody?  When  was  the  right 
time? 

Well,  every  other  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans have  said  all  time,  every  time  is  the 
right  time.  But  not  any  more;  not  in  the 
last  couple  of  years.  -This  isn't  the  right 
time." 

Now.  I  think,  as  we  look  back  on  his- 
tor>-.  mv  colleagues  will  admit  that  we 
have  always  performed  in  our  best  when 
we  have  been  deprived.  But  to  put  it  in 
a  dollar  and  cents  form,  the  example  I 
suppose  that  comes  to  mind  is  the  one 
I  have  used  here  on  the  floor  before  the 
example  of  Alaska.  Every  bod  v  knows 
from  their  history  books  that  it  was 
called  Seward's  folly;  evervbodv  knowc 
we  paid  $7  million  for  it.       '        " 

But  what  everybody  has  verv  con- 
veniently forgotten  was  that  we  raid 
that  $7  miUion  at  a  time  when  the  United 
Stetes  was  literallv  bankrupt  It  wa.s 
right  after  the  Civil  War.  We  were  bank- 
rupt, but  we  made  that  investment.  And 
today  that  investment  comes  back  double 
every  day  of  the  year. 


Now,  what  about  the  investment  in 
human  beings?  Is  that  similarly  impor- 
tant to  this  generation?  It  should  be 
important. 

Nobody  claims  that  living  outside  of 
institutions  is  the  answer.  It  is  not.  For 
some  it  is;  for  many  it  is  not. 

There  is  no  way  I  can  justify,  in  terms 
of  the  gross  national  product,  for  what 
it  brings  back  in  dollars  and  cents,  the 
care  of  those  that  are  within  the  institu- 
tions or  the  money  spent  on  those  who 
live  normal  lives  outside. 

The  justification  has  to  be  found  in 
the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  each  one 
of  us  that,  indeed,  we  have  done  some- 
thing for  somebody  else,  with  nothing,  or 
the  prospect  of  nothing,  coming  back  to 
us. 

Sacrifice.  A  word  almost  forgotten  in 
this  country,  be  it  in  the  area  of  the  dis- 
advantaged or  be  it  in  the  area  of  energy. 
Sacrifice.  Nobody  wants  to  sacrifice  any 
more. 

And  then  I  hear  about  the  Feds,  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  rather  ironic, 
since  every  one  of  us  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber are  part  of  the  Feds.  We  are  not 
Governors,  we  are  not  State  representa- 
tives. We  are  U.S.  Senators.  We  are  part 
of  the  Federal  aspect  of  our  Government. 
and  we  are  not  something  to  apologize 
for  or  to  spit  upon.  We  are  a  reflection 
of  our  constituencies  in  this  representa- 
tive democracy.  That  is  what  we  are 

And  when  the  Federal  Government 
acts,  that  means  something  has  probably 
gone  amiss  or  there  is  something  that 
needs  correction  or  something  that  ha.s 
us  reaching  higher  than  has  been  our 
history.  And  in  the  course  of  doing  that. 
we.  as  "the  Feds"  are  going  to  go  ahead 
and  stumble. 

And  I  am  not  putting  on  any  hair  shirt 
to  the  rest  of  my  colleagues  as  to  what 
it  is  the  United  States  has  accomplished 
for  over  the  past  50  years,  not  when  I 
see  those  who  are  educated,  have  jobs, 
and  have  a  roof  over  their  heads.  I  have 
got  no  alibi  at  all.  We  tried.  And  as  a 
result  of  that  trying,  in  the  most  part, 
it  has  been  an  enormous  success. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  I  shall  submit  the  text  of  my 
prepared  remarks  for  the  Record. 

I  meant  to  stick  to  the  text  and  I  have 
not  recited  one  word  of  It.  Because,  to 
me,  this  is  what  the  United  States  should 
be  all  about,  this  legislation,  not  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  purposes  of  reelection, 
not  philosophical  concepts  which  might 
have  some  regional  or  parochial  signif- 
icance, but  an  issue  such  as  this  which 
encompasses  all  50  States  and  certainly 
encompasses  the  best  of  what  this  Nation 
is  about. 

If  the  need  is  there,  then  it  should  cost 
money.  And  if  the  need  is  there,  then, 
yes,  the  Federal  Government  should 
intrude. 

I  am  only  interested  in  what  the  bot- 
tom line  is  all  about,  that  that  person 
who  will  never  have  any  chance  of  com- 
ing anywhere  near  this  Chamber  has  the 
same  attention  and  the  love  of  his  Gov- 
ernment that  the  families  of  those  who 
are  in  this  Chamber  have. 

I  wish  this  were  done  not  by  any  gov- 
ernment. State,  Federal,  or  local.  I  wish 


it  were  done  by  us  as  citizens,  as  individ- 
uals. But  It  has  not  been. 

That  IS  the  reason  for  the  legislation, 
not  because  somebody  had  a  good  Idea 
and  wanted  to  add  to  the  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy or  to  harass  the  State  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  because  we  have  had  to  institu- 
tionalize in  some  sense  the  conscience  of 
this  Nation,  That  is  too  bad.  but  that  is 
reality. 

So,  Mr.  President,  again  my  deep 
thanks  to  Senator  Bayh  for  all  lie  has 
done  to  brmg  this  moment  about.  I  would 
hope  that  when  the  vote  is  taken  that  it 
is  not  a  close  one,  but,  rather,  that  that 
ideahsm,  that  optimism,  that  carmg,  and 
that  courage  I  have  discussed  is  exhibited 
in  overwhelming  terms  by  the  Members 
of  this  body  in  the  overwlielming  passage 
of  the  legislation  before  us. 

I  conclude  now  with  my  prepared 
remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  conference  agreement  reached  on 
H.R.  10.  legislation  designed  to  protect 
the  civil  rights  of  persons  institutional- 
ized in  State  facilities  for  the  mentally 
ill,  the  retarded  and  the  handicapped, 
nursing  homes,  juvenile  detention  cen- 
ters, and  prisons. 

After  careful  review  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  10.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  major  provisions  of  the  original  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  10.  have  remained  intact.  This 
legislation  grants  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  explicit  authority  to 
initiate  legal  action  in  cases  involving 
"egregious  and  flagrant"  violations  of 
constitutional  and  Federal  statutory 
rights  when  such  violations  are  part  of  a 
"pattern  and  practice"  of  continuing 
abuse.  This  legislation  also  provides  sig- 
nificant safeguards  which  reflect  con- 
gressional sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  a 
high  degree  of  care  must  be  taken  when 
one  level  of  sovereign  government  sues 
another  in  a  federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  come  a  long  way  in  providing 
effective  and  appropriate  care  for  the 
handicapped  and  mentally  retarded 
members  of  our  society.  With  the  enact- 
ment of  the  mental  retardation  amend- 
ments in  1967,  the  Development  and  Dis- 
abilities Services  and  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Amendments  of  1970,  and  finally, 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  the  Federal  Government 
established  major  new  program  thrusts 
in  pilot  employment  projects,  compre- 
hensive services  for  independent  living, 
special  services  for  deaf  individuals,  and 
handicapped  American  Indians.  Also,  in 
1972,  the  U.S.  district  court,  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  ruled  in  Wyatt  against 
Stickney  that  the  mentallv  ill  and  men- 
tally retarded  had  a  constitutional  right 
to  treatment  in  the  least  restrictive  set- 
ting necessary.  The  court  also  imposed 
minimum  constitutional  standards  for 
adequate  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally 
disabled  in  the  State's  mental  institu- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  every  State  has  not 
acted  to  assure  that  all  institutionalized 
citizens  are  afforded  a  decent  and  hu- 
mane living  environment  and  have  not 
been  sensitive  to  the  minimum  levels  of 
treatment  required  by  the  U.S.  Consti- 
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tution.  Too  often  institutionalized  citi- 
zens are  subjected  to  severe  overcrowd- 
ing, unsanitary  and  unhealthy  living 
conditions,  physical  and  sexual  abuse 
and  other  inequities  which  deny  basic 
constitutional  rights. 

The  consequence  of  this  lack  of  human 
concern  is  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
mentally  and  physically  disabled  people 
are  receiving  inferior  and  ineffective 
care.  This  is  wrong.  Because  these  peo- 
ple cannot  help  themselves,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  those  of  us  who  can  help  to  ex- 
ercise human  compassion  to  cut  through 
bureaucratic  redtape.  political  considera- 
tion, and  economic  calculations  to  see 
that  the  goals  we  establish  are  executed 
in  a  way  that  is  most  consistent  with  the 
needs  of  the  people  involved. 

Mr.  President,  one  measure  of  a  na- 
tion's civilization  is  the  quality  of  treat- 
ment it  provides  persons  entrusted  to  its 
care.  The  mentally  disabled  and  physi- 
cally handicapped  are  all  equally  entitled 
to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  living  and  a 
chance  to  develop  in  an  environment  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  It  is  their  constitu- 
tional right. 

Let  me  stress  the  necessity  of  providing 
those  dependent  on  society  with  the  es- 
sential elements  for  pursuing  the  high 
quality  of  life  they  as  well  as  everyone 
else  in  this  Nation  is  entitled  to.  Those 
elements  include:  Recognition  and  ac- 
ceptance of  each  individual's  handi- 
cap and  capabilities;  the  facilities  and 
services  best  suited  to  meet  the  needs  of 
each  for  comfort,  happiness  and  emo- 
tional, intellectual  and  physical  devel- 
opment; and  finally,  the  continued  sen- 
sitivity to  these  needs  so  that  they  may 
continue  to  grow  and  share  their  valu- 
able gifts  with  society.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  conduct  a  case-by-case  analysis  to  de- 
termine what  care  each  patient  requires 
then  that  is  whpt  mu'=t  be  done. 

Clearly,  there  are  some  individuals 
who  are  so  severely  retarded  that  they 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  im- 
prove significantly  even  with  intensive 
training  in  the  sheltered  environment 
of  an  institution.  For  these  people,  home 
or  community  living  is  an  unrealistic 
goal.  Adequate  facilities  of  the  highest 
standards  must  be  maintained  for  these 
people. 

H.R.  10  provides  the  mechanisms  need- 
ed to  assure  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  are 
extended  to  those  residing  in  institu- 
t'ons.  Simply  put.  the  bill  recognizes 
the  vulnerability  of  the  mentallv  ill  and 
develormentally  disabled  who  lack  the 
resources  necessary  to  bring  actions  on 
their  own  to  correct  systematic  viola- 
tions of  their  rights. 

It  takes  a  giant  step  toward  assuring 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
Americans  residing  in  institutions  are 
protected.  Both  the  State  and  Federal 
Governments  have  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  this,  and  this  bill 
statutorily  provides  for  carrying  out  that 
duty.  With  this  in  mind.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  favorable  passage  of 
H.R.  10. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  such  time  as  he  may  require. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  on  H  R.  10 
has  extended  over  13  calendar  days.  It 
has  resulted  in  four  cloture  votes.  It  has 
been  characterized  by  parliamentary 
maneuvers  and  passionate  oratory.  It 
will  soon  draw  to  an  end,  and  H.R.  10 
will  be  enacted  into  law. 

Why  has  the  opposition  to  H.R.  10 
been  so  intense?  On  its  face,  the  bills 
purpose  is  to  improve  the  care  of  institu- 
tionalized persons — persons  in  State 
mental  hospitals  and  State  schools  for 
the  retarded.  Who  could  be  opposed  to 
such  a  well-intentioned  effort? 

Mr.  President,  if  H.R.  10  were  a  bill  to 
improve  the  care  of  institutionaUzed 
persons,  it  would  have  had  no  opposi- 
tion. If  it  offered  hope  to  those  in  State 
hospitals  and  State  schools,  it  would 
have  passed  the  Senate  with  no  debate. 
No  one  in  the  Senate  is  against  institu- 
tionahzed  persons.  No  one  wants  them 
abandoned  or  oppressed.  If  H.R.  10  truly 
concerned  help  for  the  helpless,  all  of  us 
would  have  been  for  the  bill.  We  would 
have  supported  it  with  enthusiasm. 

But  H.R,  10  does  not  offer  hope  to 
those  in  State  institutions.  It  is  not  a 
bill  about  improving  care  in  State  hos- 
pitals. It  is.  instead,  a  bill  about  gov- 
ernmental power,  and  this  is  why  it  has 
been  opposed  with  such  vigor. 

H.R.  10  concerns  the  transfer  of  power 
from  State  governments  to  the  Federal 
Government.  H.R.  10  concerns  the  trans- 
fer of  power  from  the  legislative  branch 
oi'  Government  to  the  judiciary.  That  is 
what  H  R.  10  IS  about,  and  that  is  why 
Senators  who  have  served  in  State  gov- 
ernment, former  Governors  and  former 
State  attorneys  general  have  led  the 
fight  against  the  bill. 

The  shift  of  power  from  State  gov- 
ernments to  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  new.  It  has  been  taking  place  for 
years.  So  has  the  shift  of  power  from 
legislatures  to  the  courts.  H.R.  10  follows 
a  trend,  and  it  gives  the  trend  a  mighty 
push  forward. 

Government  which  is  close  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  government  which  is  responsible 
to  the  people  are  two  principles  greatly 
valued  m  the  history  of  our  country.  In- 
deed, these  two  principles  were  to  be  fos- 
tered by  the  system  our  founders  estab- 
lished. That  IS  what  checks  and  balances 
were  all  about.  The  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  be  checked  by  the 
power  of  State  governments.  The  legis- 
lature, which  IS  closest  to  the  people,  not 
the  courts,  was  to  establish  public  policy 
through  enacting  laws  and  appropriating 
funds. 

This  IS  the  way  it  was  to  be.  States  and 
legislatures  were  allowed  to  make  deci- 
sions, and  it  was  no  argument  that  some 
specific  decisions  of  States  and  legisla- 
tures may  not  be  wise. 

The  theory  behind  H.R,  10  Is  quite 
straightforward;  Left  to  their  own  de- 
vices. State  legislatures  may  not  do  an 
adequate  job  providing  for  persons  in 
mental  hospitals  and  schools  for  the  re- 
tarded: therefore,  final  responsibility  for 
assuring  such  care  should  be  vested  in 
Federal  courts.  That  is  why  H.R.  10  does 


not  really  concern  the  care  of  institu- 
tionalized persons.  It  concerns,  instead, 
the  location  of  governmental  power. 

The  adequacy  of  care  for  patients  in 
State  institutions  will  only  be  advanced 
by  expending  money.  Money  is  needed  to 
build  new  facilities  or  to  upgrade  old 
facilities.  Money  is  needed  to  hire  and 
train  treatment  personnel.  Money  is 
needed  to  improve  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  programs  Money  is 
needed  to  purchase  equipment  and  sup- 
plies. If  H.R.  10  concerned  the  care  of 
institutionalized  persons,  money  would 
be  provided  for  these  purposes  Yet 
H.R.  10  contains  not  a  penny  of  au- 
thorization for  such  expenditures  of 
funds.  In  point  of  fact,  we  have  begun 
debate  on  a  budget  which  will  reduce. 
not  increase.  Federal  aid  to  State  gov- 
ernments. 

The  theorj'  behind  H.R.  10  is  that  Fed- 
eral courts,  if  vested  with  enough  power, 
can  accomplish  miracles.  Yet  there  are 
Umitations  to  what  even  Federal  courts 
can  do.  Courts  cannot  appropriate  funds. 
Courts  cannot  raise  revenue.  Therefore. 
H.R.  10  IS  certain  to  fail  in  achieving  its 
stated  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  become  a  liti- 
gious country.  We  are  producing  lawyers 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  Yet.  for  all  its 
importance,  there  are  some  problems  liti- 
gation cannot  solve,  and  there  are  other 
problems  litigation  creates.  Litigation 
cannot  build  new  facihties  for  the  in- 
stitutionalized. Litigation  cannot  up- 
grade old  facilities.  Litigation  cannot  hire 
or  train  personnel.  Litigation  cannot  im- 
prove physical  and  occupational  therapy 
programs.  Litigation  cannot  purchase 
equipment  and  supplies. 

What  litigation  can  do  is  create  end- 
less costs,  divert  countless  manpower  and 
break  the  spirit  of  persons  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  serving  their  feUow 
human  beings.  Those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate, who  have  dealt  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment when  we  held  State  offices, 
have  witnessed  this  phenomenon  first 
hand. 

In  short.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  10  does 
nothing  to  relieve  the  suffering  of  per- 
sons who  are  receiving  inadequate  care 
in   public  institutions. 

The  only  thing  this  bill  does  is  give  the 
Justice  Department  the  power  to  sue 
State  and  local  oflScials  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  provide  adequate  care  to  institu- 
tionalized persons  in  their  States,  coun- 
ties, and  towns. 

In  my  view,  this  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  adequate  care  for  institu- 
tionalized persons  is.  simply  stated, 
wrong. 

It  is  wrong  because  it  is  a  costly,  clum- 
sy, and  inefficient  response  to  a  complex 
and  sensitive  problem. 

It  is  wrong  because  it  is  inherently  de- 
structive of  the  fabric  of  federalism. 

And  it  is  wrong  because  it  calls  upon 
Federal  courts  to  make  decisions  which, 
in  our  system,  should  be  made  by  State 
legislatures. 

Why  does  the  Justice  Department  seek 
this  bill?  It  does  not  do  so  to  gain  author- 
ity to  prosecute  acts  of  brutality  against 
institutionalized  persons  by  State  or  local 
officials.    The    Justice    Department    al- 
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ready  possesses  such  authority.  It  does     citizens,  but  rather  what  one  sees  is  the  cie-     about    what    to    do    with    individuals    who 
not  do  so  in  order  that  institutionalized      velopment  of  massive  consent  decrees  mat     commit     serious     crimes    or     are     mentally 
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ready  possesses  such  authority.  It  does 
not  do  so  In  order  that  institutionalized 
persons  might  have  access  to  the  Federal 
courts  to  redress  the  deprivation  of  Fed- 
eral constitutional  or  statutory  rights. 
Such  access  is  already  provided  under 
Federal  law.  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  intervened  in  such  lawsuits 
on  numerous  occasions. 

The  Justice  Department  seeks  this  leg- 
islation for  one  reason  and  one  reason 
only.  It  has  been  stopped  cold  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  in  its  efforts  to  initiate  law- 
suits against  State  and  local  governments 
on  behalf  of  institutionalized  persons, 
and  it  wants  Congress  to  give  it  that 
power. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood,  there- 
fore, that  the  debate  over  this  legislation 
does  not  concern  the  care  provided  per- 
sons in  State  and  local  institutions.  If 
that  truly  were  our  concern  we  would  be 
debating  the  merits  of  providing  in- 
creased Federal  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  improve  the  care  of 
institutionalized  persons. 

The  debate  over  this  legislation  is  a 
debate  about  power — the  power  of  the 
Justice  Department — the  power  of  State 
legislatures,  and  the  power  of  the  Federal 
courts.  It  is  clear  that  H  R.  10  increases 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Justice  Depart- 
ment— but  also  it  should  be  understood 
that,  in  so  doing,  the  legislation  attempts 
to  shift  to  the  Federal  courts  power  his- 
torically held  by  State  legislatures  to  de- 
cide levels  of  funding  for  various  State 
mstitutions.  This  should  be  a  matter  of 
serious  concern  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  not  arguing  for  "States  rights." 
I  do  not  believe  that  mv  State — or  any 
State — has  the  right  to  deprive  any  per- 
son of  the  rights  guaranteed  him  under 
the  laws  or  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  In  such  circumstances.  I  do  not 
challenge  the  right  of  any  person  to  seek 
redress  of  grievances  in  Federal  court. 
Neither  do  I  challenge  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  prosecute  any 
person  who.  under  color  of  law.  deprives 
another  of  rights  under  the  laws  or  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

What  I  challenge  is  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  What  I  challenge  is  the  wisdom 
of  vesting  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  with  the  power  to  sue  any 
State,  county,  hamlet,  city,  village,  or 
town.  What  I  challenge  is  the  transfer 
of  policymaking  power  from  State  leg- 
islatures to  Federal  courts. 

Prof.  Alan  Stone  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity opposed  S  1393.  the  predecessor  of 
H.R.  10.  with  the  following  statement: 

The  pattern  (of  litigation  concerning  the 
rights  of  persons  confined  in  state  Institu- 
tions) .  .  is  not  so  much  the  development 
of  individual  constitutional  rights  In  any 
traditional  sense:  rather,  much  of  the  liti- 
gation looks  to  the  particular  state  institu- 
tion under  consideration  and  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  essentially  are  forced  to  de- 
velop policy  for  that  institution.  That  policy 
does  not  take  Into  account  the  win  of  the 
state  le^slature.  the  fiscal  status  of  the  state. 
the  needs  or  other  institutions  not  covered 
in  the  litigation,  or  the  needs  of  other  men- 
tally disabled  persons  who  do  not  happen 
to  be  In  institutions  at  the  time  the  litiga- 
tion is  brought  wrhat  I  mean  to  emphasize 
IS  the  litigation  has  taken  the  form  not  of 
argMlng  specific  constitutional  rights  of  all 


citizens,  but  rather  what  one  sees  Is  the  de- 
velopment of  massive  consent  decrees  that 
set  standards  and  structure  every  aspect  or 
capital  Investment,  personnel  hiring  prac- 
tices, living  conditions,  etc  in  a  particular 
institution.  These  court  standards  may  or 
may  not  be  compatible  with  standards  set  by 
HEW.  or  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals.  Essentially,  the  court 
ends  up  taking  on  the  policy  decision-mak- 
ing role  that  is  supposedly  the  province  oi 
the  state  Commissioner  of  Mental  Health. 
Unfortunately,  the  Judge  may  not  feel  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  state  institutions, 
and  thus  litigation  may  result  In  distortions 
and  gross  inequities  with  money  being  taken 
from  some  Institutions  to  cover  improve- 
ments mandated  by  the  court  In  other  In- 
stitutions. 

The  basic  point  I  want  to  emphasize  here 
is  that  the  result  of  this  litigation  is  to  usurp 
from  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  state  government  the  policy-making  role 
for  mental  health  services.  S.  1393.  as  I  read 
it.  will  heighten  that  trend 

This  is  the  key  point.  This  bill  invites 
the  Justice  Department  not  to  assist  in- 
dividual citizens  in  their  efforts  to  obtain 
redress,  but  to  establish  policies  respect- 
ing the  care  of  institutionalized  persons. 
Those  policies  will  be  enforced  by  a  Fed- 
eral court.  Whether  such  policies  are 
acceptable  or  even  affordable  to  the 
people  who  reside  in  that  State  will  be 
irrelevant. 

I  do  not  find  much  comfort  in  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  purport  to  re- 
quire consultation  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  State  or  local  officials  prior  to 
the  initiation  of  any  lawsuit.  When  we 
vest  the  Attorney  General  with  the 
power  to  sue.  we  effectively  vitiate  the 
importance  of  negotiation  with  State  offi- 
cials, of  consultation,  of  "voluntary  com- 
pliance." The  essence  of  Federal-State 
relations  as  embodied  in  H.R.  10  is  stated 
on  page  12  of  the  conference  report: 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  States  and  rele- 
vant officials  will  cooperate  In  the  Investiga- 
tive process  ...  if  there  Is  a  failure  to  do 
so.  the  Attorney  General  may  consider  this 
factor  In  taking  any  actions  under  this  Act. 

In  such  circumstances  the  term  "coop- 
eration" has  a  hollow  ring  to  it. 

Why  are  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  support  this  bill  so  willing  to  trust 
the  wisdom  and  the  humanity  of  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
courts?  Why  are  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  support  this  bill  so  willing  to 
turn  over  policy  decisions  respecting  the 
care  of  Institutionalized  persons  to  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal 
courts?  And,  conversely,  why  are  they  so 
unwilling  to  trust  the  people  of  their  own 
States? 

During  testimony  last  year  on  this  leg- 
islation before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution,  Ellis  Katz.  the  act- 
ing director  of  the  Center  for  the  Study 
of  Federalism  at  Temple  University, 
noted: 

The  conditions  that  led  to  findings  of 
"cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  in  Holt 
against  Sarver.  Pugh  against  Locke,  and  other 
similar  cases,  did  not  result  from  malicious 
actions  of  identifiable  Individuals. 

Rather,  he  continued : 

They  resulted  from  inadequate  funding. 
decentralized  administration,  a  lack  of  pub- 
lic awareness  atiout  the  condition  of  insti- 
tutionalized persons,  and  a  lack  of  knowledge 


about  what  to  do  with  individuals  who 
commit  serious  crimes  or  are  mentally 
incompetent. 

Consequently,  remedying  the  deplorable 
conditions  found  in  institutions  will  require 
action  by  State  legislatures,  vigorous  action 
by  the  Slates'  governors,  greater  attention  by 
county  and  municipal  otflcials.  and  support 
from  the  public.  While  court  orders  directing 
Institutional  change  may  be  one  way  of  mak- 
ing public  policy.  It  is  a  poor  substitute  for 
responsible  action  by  locally  elected  political 
leaders. 

Secretary  of  Education  Shirley  Huf- 
stedler,  a  noted  jurist,  once  observed 
that — 

Resort  to  litigation  to  effect  social  change 
has  developed,  not  because  It  Is  the  best  way 
to  achieve  justice,  but  because  it  has  been 
the  only  way  perceived  to  exist. 

I  might  add  that  this  perception  tends 
to  feed  on  itsell.  To  the  extent  that  we 
invite  litigation  as  a  remedy  for  com- 
plex social  problems — as  we  do  in  this 
bill — we  encourage  legislators  to  avoid 
confronting  difficult  problems  in  the 
expectation  that  the  courts  will  take 
action. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  long  continue 
down  this  course  without  doing  serious 
damage  to  our  political  institutions.  And 
I  do  not  think  we  can  long  continue  to 
pit  the  Federal  Government  against  the 
States — m  confrontation,  as  we  do  in 
this  bill — without  doing  serious  damage 
to  our  federal  system  of  government. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  I  am  argu- 
ing for  a  policy  of  restraint.  If  we  are 
to  have  a  federal  system  we  must  respect 
the  role  played  by  State  legislatures. 

This  means  that  we  must  reject  the 
belief  that  a  special  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence rests  in  the  Federal  Government. 
We  must  reject  the  notion  that  the  most 
efficient  way  to  make  wise  decisions  is 
for  the  courts  to  make  them.  We  must 
renew  our  belief  that  the  power  to 
decide  includes  the  power  to  decide 
wrongly,  and  that,  under  our  system, 
such  power  should  be  accessible  and 
accountable  to  the  people. 

Because  I  am  convinced  that  H.R.  10 
would  damage  the  federal  system,  and 
invite  the  intrusion  of  Federal  courts 
into  decisions  which  should  be  made  by 
State  legislators.  I  have  fought  this 
legislation  as  hard  as  I  know  how. 
Although  I  expect  defeat.  I  hope  that 
the  vigorous  debate  on  this  bill  serves 
notice  to  the  Justice  Department  that 
the  Congress  is  mindful  of  the  awesome 
power  the  bill  confers.  We  will  be  watch- 
ing to  see  how  the  Justice  Department 
exercises  its  authority.  Power  once  given 
can  be  taken  away. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tht  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Of  course. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
compliment  the  able  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri for  the  masterful  address  he  has 
made  on  this  occasion  and  also  for  the 
scholarly  presentations  he  has  made 
during  the  consideration  of  this  bill.  H.R 
10. 
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The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri was  attorney  general  of  his  State 
for  many  years.  He  had  a  reputation 
for  being  one  of  the  ablest  attorneys  gen- 
eral in  the  United  States.  His  analysis 
of  this  bill  and  his  conclusion  about  the 
dangers  of  it  are  very  important  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation  as  well  as  to  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Again,  I  congratulate  him  for  the  fine 
service  he  has  rendered  in  opposing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  his  very  generous  comments. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  associated 
in  this  effort  with  such  a  distinguished 
array  of  former  Governors  and  former 
attorneys  general  who  have  in  their 
careers  seen  firsthand  the  effect  of  Jus- 
tice Department  activities. 

I  have.  Mr.  President,  just  one  con- 
cluding thought.  That  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  really 
pointed  his  finger  at  the  problem.  The 
problem  is  a  money  problem. 

The  only  way  to  remedy  conditions  in 
State  schools  and  State  hospitals  is  to 
spend  money  on  those  facilities  and  on 
personnel  who  treat  the  mentally  ill  and 
the  mentally  retarded  in  State  institu- 
tions. There  is  absolutely  no  substitute 
for  money. 

This  bill  authorizes  not  a  penny.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  debate  on  the 
budget,  the  budget  resolution  which  we 
have  interrupted  to  take  up  this  con- 
ference report,  we  are  going  to  cut  funds 
available  to  State  government,  and, 
therefore,  this  is  an  effort  to  replace 
the  funds  with  lawsuits.  That.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, simply  stated,  is  what  this  bill  is  all 
about  and  why  it  is  a  serious  mistake  for 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
follow  through  with  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  will  permit  it. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  will  ask  a  ques- 
tion for  the  edification  of  those  of  us 
present,  plus  those  of  us  who  are  in  our 
offices,  for  their  convenience. 

Would  it  be  convenient,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  Republican  policy  luncheon 
from  12:30  to  2,  to  perhaps  explore  with 
the  joint  leadership  the  wisdom  of  put- 
ting this  vote,  say,  at  a  time  certain   2 

0  clock?  Would  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  have  any  objection' 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  IS  fixed  for  not  more  than  6  hours 
or  debate.  We  prefer  to  keep  it  flexible 

1  assure  the  Senator  there  will  be  no  time 
lost.  But  I  think  we  should  not  enter  into 
any  further  agreement. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

vinT?®*,  ^^^^°^°^0  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 

;^rn^°"'^^'^"^-  ^^"^^  °^  side  has  con- 
sumed most  of  the  time  this  morning.  If 
thej)ther  side  would  like  to  speak  at  this 

doJ^'"n^M^-  "^^  Senator  from  Indiana 
pSicnlL  ff  ^  anything  to  say  at  this 
have  tht  "T^-  ^  ""^  ^°P*"»  ^e  could 
wm  nr^K\?*v  ^*  2  o'clock.  If  not.  We 
w  probably  have  to  have  it  at  3.  which 
wm  take  an  extra  hour  of  talk.  I  think 
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we  will  be  able  to  find  ample  time.  How- 
ever,  that  is  an  hour  of  the  Senate's 
time  that  could  be  devoted  to  the  budg- 
et resolution,  as  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  concerned. 

But  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  absolutely  right,  we  do  have  6  hours, 
and  that  will  nm  until  about  3 — it  will 
nm  after  3.  really.  So  we  will  just  con- 
tinue. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  beginning.  I  say  that  we  are  Hear- 
ing the  end  of  a  long,  hard  fight  on  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  I  feel  is  not  only 
unconstitutional,  but  also  unwise,  and 
impractical.  This  legislation  could  pro- 
duce serious  breaches  between  Federal 
and  State  oflBcials. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  have  borne  the  fight  in 
trying  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  the  harmful  effects  that 
his  bill  can  produce. 

I  already  have  expressed  my  apprecia- 
tion to  those  who  have  been  most  active 
in  opposing  the  bill:  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bortn), 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ExoN>.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  ( Mr.  Danforth  ) .  All 
these  gentlemen  have  presented  very 
outstanding  and  scholarly  presentations 
during  the  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochrane,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms >, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  StennisK  and  others  who  have 
spoken  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  also  thank  the  able  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  for 
serving  on  duty  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  being  of  assistance  in  opposing 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  TTiursday.  May  1.  1980. 
was  a  sad  day  for  the  Constitution.  It 
was  a  sad  day  for  the  States  of  this 
Nation  and  for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
On  that  day,  this  Senate  voted,  after 
three  unsuccessful  attempts,  to  limit  de- 
bate on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10. 
This  measure,  if  it  is  passed,  will  become 
one  of  the  worst  laws  ever  recorded. 

At  the  outset,  it  is  important  that  we 
address  one  misconception  about  this 
legislation  and  the  discussion  we  have 
had  about  it.  H  R.  10  is  not  a  true  "civil 
rights"  bill.  It  is  sailing  under  that  verbi- 
age. It  does  not  create  any  new  rights 
for  our  institutionalized  citizens,  and  in 
fact,  it  does  not  even  touch  the  plight 
of  persons  in  Federal  institutions.  This 
legislation  merely  grants  more  power  to 
the  Justice  Department.  It  Is  simply  a 
bill  to  increase  Federal  bureaucratic  pow- 
er. Calling  new  bureaucratic  power  by 
any  other  name  does  not  make  that  bu- 
reaucracy any  more  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  to  understand  how  H.R. 
10  increases  the  power  of  the  Justice 
Department,  we  should  first  describe  the 
current  state  of  the  law  concerning  liti- 
gation over  institutions.  Presently,  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  ways  a 


-private  litigant  can  get  into  court  to  chal- 
lenge conditions  in  an  institution.  "Hie 
private  litigant,  or  his  representative  or 
guardian,  can  sue  under  State  statutory 
rights  or  under  Federal  statutory  or  con- 
stitutional claims.  There  is  no  shortage 
of  this  type  of  private  litigation.  TTioa- 
sands  of  such  suits  are  filed  each  year, 
and  the  amount  of  such  litigation  in- 
creases each  year. 

Once  a  private  suit  has  been  filed  the 
Justice  Department  can  then  intervene 
in  that  suit.  The  Justice  Department  has 
participated  in  such  suits  as  Intervener 
as  amicus  curiae,  and  as  litigating  ami- 
cus. That  is  present  law.  Even  without 
H.R.  10.  the  Justice  Department  can  In- 
volve Itself  in  litigation  against  the  Stet«s 
in  this  area.  In  fact,  every  single  case 
used  as  an  example  of  supposedly  bene- 
ficial Justice  Department  litigation  w&a 
a  case  in  which  the  Department  has  used 
current  law  to  intervene 

However.  H.R.  10  goes  beyond  the  At- 
torney General's  right  to  involve  the 
Justice  Department  in  ongoing  Utiga- 
tion.  which  itself  is  questionable.  HJl 
10  »^ll  allow  the  Justice  Department  to 
init  ate  suits  when  there  is  no  complaint 
from  anyone  outside  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Surely,  if  conditions  are  as  atro- 
cious as  the  supporters  of  H.R.  10  would 
have  us  believe,  then  at  least  one  per- 
son—be it  an  inmate,  a  patient,  a  gimrd- 

ian.  a  relative  or  an  advocacy  group 

would  be  willing  to  complain. 

As  I  have  noted,  there  is  no  shortage 
of  cases  available  now  for  Justice  De- 
partment intervention.  There  must  be 
another  reason  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's desire  to  initiate  litigation  against 
the  States,  and  I  believe  there  is.  Under 
H.R.  10,  there  will  be  a  wide -scale  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  States  to  accept  the 
Justice  Department  s  theory  of  treatment 
for  the  institutionalized  citizens  in  our 
States.  Although  the  supporters  of  H.R. 
10  use  horror  stories  about  conditions  of 
confinement,  that  is  not  the  major  is- 
sue in  this  legislation.  In  the  history  of 
Justice  Department  litigation  in  this 
area,  there  has  been  an  obvious  empha- 
sis on  deinstitutionalization,  which  is  the 
theory  of  treatment  currently  in  vogue  at 
Ihe  Justice  Dejiartment. 

The  Justice  Department  has  been  less 
concerned  with  actually  improving  in- 
stitutional conditions  than  in  trying  to 
have  institutions  closed  completely  be- 
cause the  Department  beheves  that  in- 
stitutionalized persons  will  be  better  off 
outside  these  institutions.  I  am  not  com- 
pletely opposed  to  deinstitutionalization, 
because  at  times  it  certainly  may  be  an 
appropriate  treatment.  However,  even 
the  most  casual  student  of  KM.  10  should 
cuestion  the  wisdom  of  having  the  Jus- 
tic:e  Department  decide  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  treatment  for  any  and  every 
institut  on  in  this  country. 

Deinstitutionalization  is  but  one  of 
many  theories  on  treatment  and  care  for 
these  persons.  State  oflQcials.  who  are 
elected  by  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
institutionalized  persons,  and  State 
health  care  professionals  are  at  least  as 
qualified  as  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  make  these  kinds  of  fundamental  de- 
cisions. The  diversity  which  we  can  find 
among  the  various  States  contributes  to 
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new    and    better    ideas    on    treatment, 
which  benefit  our  institutionalized  per- 


the  Attorney  General  must  discuss  "the 
possible  costs  and  fiscal  impacts  of  al- 


the  Attorney  General,  prior  to  any  legal 
action,   had   to   receive    a    certification 
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izes  that   the   actions  of   the  Attorney 
General  will  most  likely  lead  to  a  re- 


there  certainly  is  no  incentive  to  do  a 
good  job. 


NuNN  1    and   the   distinguished   Senator 
from  Illinois   <Mr.  Percy  i    into  the  At- 
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new  and  better  ideas  on  treatment. 
which  benefit  our  institutionalized  per- 
sons. Apart  from  forcing  a  diversion  of 
limited  SUte  resources  to  litigation,  the 
HJl.  10  approach  of  coercive  litigation. 
whether  threatened  or  consummated, 
will  stifle  other  useful  and  practical  ap- 
proaches to  treatment. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  take  a  hard 
look  at  the  actual  provisions  of  H.R.  10. 
The  legislation  takes  two  major  steps. 
First,  it  grants  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  new  power  to  initiate  htiga- 
tion  against  the  States.  Second,  it  codi- 
fies the  current  law  on  Justice  Depart- 
ment Intervention  in  ongoing  litiga- 
tion. It  does  not  grant  any  new  rights  to 
any  individuals.  Its  major  beneficiary  is 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  proponents  of  H.R.  10  assert  that 
in  exchange  for  granting  these  new 
rights  to  the  Justice  Department,  the 
legislation  provides  new  and  important 
safeguards  for  the  States.  On  closer 
study,  these  claims  cannot  stand.  Here, 
we  need  to  look  at  the  safeguards  in  re- 
lation to  each  of  the  new  powers  given 
to  the  Department.  It  is  absurd  to  say 
that  the  safeguards  against  initiation 
are  new  protections  for  the  States,  be- 
cause without  this  legislation  the  States 
have  absolute  protection  against  abusive 
litigation,  since  the  Justice  Department 
could  not  initiate  suits  at  all.  Above  and 
beyond  that,  however,  the  safeguards  in 
H.R.  10  are  mere  shadows  of  what  the 
Senate  had  originally  inserted  in  this 
legislation. 

During  the  legislative  process,  both  at 
the  committee  level  and  on  the  Senate 
floor,  those  of  us  who  are  concerned 
about  the  potential  abuse  of  this  legis- 
lation worked  long  and  hard  to  add  safe- 
guards to  protect  the  States.  We  were 
successful  in  adding  notice  for  interven- 
tion and  improving  the  criteria  for  in- 
tervention. We  were  successful  in 
strengthening  the  notice  provision  before 
initiation  of  suits.  We  were  successful 
in  tightening  the  presuit  certification  re- 
quirements. All  of  this  was  done  in  an 
efTort  to  insure  that  the  primary  thrust 
of  this  bUl  would  be  the  resolution  of  the 
problems  through  informal  means,  with 
resort  to  suit  only  as  a  last  resort.  The 
opponents  of  this  legislation  gave  the 
Senate  a  full  and  fair  chance  to  vote  on 
this  bill  when  it  first  came  to  the  floor. 
At  that  time,  the  Senate  expressed  even 
more  concern  over  safeguards  and  fur- 
ther amended  the  bill  to  add  protection 
against  abuse  by  forcing  a  coordination 
between  HEW  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

As  this  bill  comes  back  from  confer- 
ence, the  safeguards  are  mere  empty 
words.  While  the  conference  bill  still  re- 
quires that  conditions  be  "egregious  or 
flagrant"  before  the  Justice  Department 
can  take  legal  action,  the  report  has 
dropped  the  critical  language  "condi- 
tions which  are  willful  or  wanton  or 
conditions  of  gross  neglect"  which  had 
been  added  by  the  Senate  to  create  a 
high  standard  :'or  initiation  of  legal  ac- 
tion against  the  States.  What  had  .been 
an  important  safeguard  has  been 
removed. 

In   the   certification    procedures    the 
Senate  had  added  the  requirement  that 


the  Attorney  General  must  discuss  "the 
possible  costs  and  fiscal  impacts  of  al- 
ternative minimum  corrective  measures" 
with  State  officials.  This  requirement  is 
vital  because  it  serves  two  very  impor- 
tant purposes.  First,  it  forces  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  articulate  exactly  what 
he  wants  the  State  to  do  and  second,  it 
gives  the  State  officials  a  clear  idea  of 
the  costs  involved.  Obviously  this  would 
te  greatly  determinative  in  whether  in- 
formal resolution  is  possible  or  whether 
there  had  to  be  litigation.  The  confer- 
ence negated  this  entire  provision  and 
its  protective  purpose  by  adding  that  the 
Attorney  General  need  do  this  only  "to 
the  extent  feasible.  '  The  report  leaves 
the  question  of  feasibility  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
To  give  this  discretion  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  no  safeguard  at  all  because 
it  effectively  removes  any  requirement 
that  there  be  discussion  of  costs. 

In  the  Senate  provision  on  interven- 
tion the  Senate  required  that  before  the 
Attorney  General  could  become  involved 
in  an  ongoing  suit  he  had  to  notify  the 
State  ofiBcials  of  "the  minimum  measures 
\\hich  he  believes  may  remedy  the  al- 
leged conditions."  This  again  was  a  safe- 
guard intended  to  insure  that  the  At- 
torney General  would  at  least  have  some 
articulated  goal  when  he  sues  the  State. 
The  conference  report  modifies  this  safe- 
guard out  of  existence  by  adding  "to  the 
extent  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
interests  of  other  plaintiffs."  Again  the 
question  of  feasibility  is  left  entirely  to 
the  Just'ce  Department  and  its  deter- 
mination is  not  reviewable.  This  repre- 
sents no  safeguard  at  all. 

The  conference  report  places  the  At- 
torney General,  who  is  one  of  the  litigat- 
ing parties,  in  the  position  to  ignore  this 
very  important  protection  against  the 
misuse  of  such  litigation.  These  safe- 
guards were  written  in  to  insure  that  lit- 
igation would  be  started  only  if  informal 
resolution  fails.  The  conference  report 
has  turned  that  principle  on  its  head  by 
allowing  one  of  the  litigating  parties  to 
decide  if  these  steps  for  informal  solu- 
tion are  to  be  used. 

Finally,  the  Senate  bill  reouired  that 
the  Attorney  General  report  to  Congress 
"an  estimate  of  costs  incurred  by  States" 
as  a  result  of  the  Justice  Department's 
actions  under  this  legislation  in  each 
year.  This  after-the-fact  accounting  was 
meant  to  allow  a  congressional  oversight 
on  the  fiscal  impact  of  the  bill.  This 
would  at  least  present  some  safeguard 
for  States,  since  Congress  could  correct 
the  legislation  if  the  costs  were  becoming 
excessive.  The  conference  report  once 
again  modified  this  requirement  with  the 
words,  "when  feasible."  Given  this  un- 
checked discretion,  the  Attorney  General 
is  free  to  either  make  that  financial  re- 
port or  refuse  to  report.  That  language 
is  no  safeguard  and  eliminates  the  pro- 
tection envisioned  in  that  section. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  destruction 
of  a  safeguard  for  the  States  can  be 
found  in  the  conference  language  which 
replaces  the  Exon  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill.  The  Exon  amendment  re- 
quired that  if  a  State  institution  were 
receiving  financial  assistance  from  HEW, 


the  Attorney  General,  prior  to  any  legal 
action,  had  to  receive  a  certification 
from  HEW  that  such  legal  action  would 
not  interfere  with  HEW  efforts  to  secure 
compliance.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment is  clear.  It  forces  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  act  in  a  coordinated  fashion, 
so  that  States  would  not  be  receiving 
contradictory  orders  from  different  Fed- 
eral agencies.  But  further,  it  placed  some 
outside  check  on  the  right  of  the  Justice 
Department  to  make  decisions  which  af- 
fect the  health-care  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  conference  delet- 
ed this  protection  to  make  vital  policy 
decisions  in  the  health -care  area.  On  its 
lace  the  conference  language  may  ap- 
pear to  offer  some  safeguard  because  it 
requires  a  consultation  between  HEW 
and  the  Justice  Department,  but  even 
that  semblance  is  destroyed  because 
H.R.  10  vests  unreviewable  discretion  to 
sue  in  the  hands  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  the  net  result  of  the 
conference  language  is  a  removal  of  vi- 
tal safeguards  which  the  Senate  had  im- 
planted in  this  legislation  to  protect  the 
States.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
realize  that  this  conference  report  re- 
moves the  kinds  of  safeguards  which  had 
been  used  to  sell  this  legislation  to  the 
Senate. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  con- 
ference report  removes  vital  safeguards, 
H.R.  10  simply  represents  a  dangerous 
idea.  We  have  seen  enough  bad  legisla- 
tion pa.ssed  with  good  intentions.  I  re- 
main opposed  to  H.R.  10  for  the  same 
fundamental  reasons  which  I  raised 
against  S.  10.  There  are  constitutional 
questions  involved  with  this  type  of  leg- 
islation, which  seeks  to  increase  Federal 
power  at  the  expense  of  the  States.  The 
assumption,  underlying  H.R.  10,  that 
State  officials  are  incapable  of  managing 
their  institutions  is  unfounded.  Perhaps 
most  important,  the  Justice  Department, 
through  its  management  of  Federal  in- 
stitutions and  its  use  of  litigation  in  the 
past  has  shown  that  it  should  not  re- 
ceive any  additional  power. 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  is  one 
of  the  greatest  documents  ever  written. 
Its  greatness  lies  in  its  clarity  of  lan- 
guage and  expression,  and  in  the  funda- 
mentals embodied  within  its  four  cor- 
ners. One  keystone  of  the  Constitution 
is  that  we  have  a  system  of  federalism, 
a  Nat  onal  Government  which  received 
only  that  power  ceded  to  it  by  the  sover- 
eign States.  This  idea  is  nowhere  more 
clearly  expressed  than  in  the  10th 
amendment,  which  reserves  to  the  States 
and  their  citizens  all  powders  not  specif- 
ically delegated  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment. This  idea  has  been  repeatedly  at- 
tacked, and  H.R.  10  represents  another 
attempt  to  chip  away  at  that  fundamen- 
tal premise. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  more  obvious 
abu.se  of  the  10th  amendment  than  to 
let  the  US.  Attorney  General  supervise 
ever>'  State  prison  or  institution  for  the 
disabled.  The  very  idea  of  an  H.R.  10  m- 
trus  on  into  State  management  of  State 
ins'  itutions  does  great  violence  to  the 
cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
officials  as  envisioned  by  the  framers  of 
the  10th   amendment.  When  one  real- 
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izes  that  the  actions  of  the  Attorney 
General  will  most  likely  lead  to  a  re- 
structuring of  State  priorities  and  ex- 
penditures as  States  are  forced  to  meet 
the  litigation  and  judicial  orders  which 
will  flow  from  H.R.  10.  one  must  reject 
this  legislation. 

The  basic  assumption  of  this  legisla- 
tion also  makes  H.R.  10  untenable. 
H.R.  10  IS  premised  on  the  belief  that 
State  officials  are  unwillmg  or  incapable 
of  managing  their  own  iristitutions  prop- 
erly. Such  an  assumption  should  be  dis- 
missed immediately.  State  and  local  ofiB- 
cials are  elected  by,  and  are  responsible 
to,  the  families  and  friends  of  those  per- 
sons who  are  in  institutions.  Surely  no 
one  can  doubt  that  these  officials  are 
more  responsive  to  their  citizens  than 
Federal  bureaucrats.  These  State  officials 
are  caring,  concerned  people.  Unfortu- 
nately, since  many  States  must  operate 
in  a  fiscally  responsible  manner  because 
of  balanced  budget  requirements,  there 
is  not  always  enough  money  to  meet 
every  possible  demand  on  the  Govern- 
ment. State  and  local  officials  must  also 
consider  many  other  important  areas 
when  they  set  budget  priorities. 

In  fact,  when  one  considers  the  lim- 
ited resources  available  to  the  States,  it 
is  obvious  that  States  have  made  tre- 
mendous strides  in  the  past  decade.  This 
type  of  progress  and  commitment  to  bet- 
ter care  should  be  met  with  cooperation 
and  encouragement  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. H.R.  10  not  only  fails  to  ex- 
tend that  much-needed  cooperation,  but 
it  does  just  the  opposite.  It  threatens  the 
States  with  confrontation  and  Utigation 
from  the  much-resented  perspective  that 
the  Federal  Government  knows  more 
about  this  than  do  State  officials.  Such 
an  approach  will  never  result  in  wide- 
scale  improvement  of  the  institutions  in 
this  country  The  net  result  of  H.R.  10 
will  be  wasted  resources  and  potentially 
bitter  friction  between  State  and  Fed- 
eral officials. 

Even  if  one  felt  that  State  institutions 
could  be  more  effective,  there  is  still  an 
overwhelming  reason  to  oppose  giving 
control  of  these  State  institutions  to  the 
Justice  Department,  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  shown  that  it  Ls  singularly  un- 
qualified to  involve  itself  in  policy  and 
management  decisions  in  State  institu- 
tions because  it  has  failed  so  miserably 
in  its  current  supervision  of  Federal  in- 
stitutions. As  the  debate  on  H.R.  10  has 
pointed  out.  Senate  investigations  of 
Federal  institutions  have  shown  that  the 
Federal  institutions  have  problems  which 
dwarf  any  claimed  problems  within 
State  institutions.  Overcrowding,  drugs, 
rape,  and  murder  are  the  order  of  the 
day  in  many  Federal  institutions.  H.R.  10 
conveniently  overlooks  this  fact  because 
it  leaves  these  conditions  in  Federal  in- 
stitutions completely  unchecked.  H.R.  10 
then  magnifies  its  error  by  empowering 
the  Justice  Department,  which  is  unable 
to  control  Federal  institutions,  to  involve 
itself  in  the  management  of  every  State 
institution  in  this  country.  This  must 
surely  make  one  wonder  what  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  must  do  in  order  to  have 
Congress  restrict  bureaucratic  power.  If 
a  bureaucracy  is  rewarded  for  a  bad  job, 


there  certainly  is  no  incentive  to  do  a 
good  job. 

Mr.  President,  the  Justice  Department 
is  undeserving  of  this  new  power  for  an- 
other reason.  The  litigation  record  of  the 
Justice  Department  in  this  area  is  not 
one  which  should  be  rewarded.  Time 
after  time,  my  colleagues  have  shared 
personal  experiences  of  abuse  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  this  area.  The  ex- 
periences which  South  Carolina,  Ne- 
braska. Oklahoma,  and  Missouri — and 
possibly  other  States — have  endured  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  how  the  Justice 
Department  has  abused  its  present  power 
of  intervention. 

Vital  resources  and  time  have  been  di- 
verted from  useful  and  needed  purposes 
to  protracted  and  costly  litigation.  An 
atmosphere  of  mistrust  and  dislike  has 
been  created.  If  wasted  resources  are  an 
indictment  of  this  legislation,  the  fact 
that  those  resources  would  have  been 
used  to  help  the  institutionalized  per- 
sons is  the  guilty  verdict.  When  one 
considers  the  negative  impact  on  our 
institutionalized  citizens  with  the  recent 
criticism  of  the  Departments  political 
motivations.  H.R.  10  represents  legisla- 
tion which  will  be  ineffective,  at  best, 
and  a  disaster,  at  worst. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  should  be  op- 
posed because  it  allows  more  intrusion 
by  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  will 
probably  result  in  additional  taxes.  The 
respective  States  are  deeply  concerned 
about  the  intrusion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment into  their  affairs.  Citizens 
e"erywhere  are  concerned  about  bureau- 
cratic intrusion  in  their  private  lives, 
and  they  are  concerned  about  high 
taxes.  This  legislation  will  further  en- 
trench the  bureaucracy  and  will  ca:-ry 
a  large  price  tag.  H.R.  10  will  eventually 
:ost  billions — I  repeat,  billions — of  dol- 
lars, all  of  which  will  come  from  the 
pocket  of  the  taxpayer.  He  will  be  taxed 
to  pay  for  the  litigation  costs  on  both 
sides  and  for  the  cost  of  complying  with 
court  orders.  There  is  too  much  bureauc- 
racy and  taxation  now.  H.R.  10  will 
greatly  compound  both  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  10  should  be 
strongly  opposed  by  every  Member  of 
this  Senate,  because  it  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional grant  of  power.  This  bill  assures 
that  State  officials  are  unwilling  and  in- 
capable of  managing  their  own  institu- 
tions and  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  Justice  Department  can  manage 
State  institutions  better,  even  when  the 
record  shows  that  the  Department  has 
been  deficient  in  managing  its  own  in- 
stitutions. Further,  when  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  ioined  in  litigation  against 
the  States,  it  hsis  been  unreasonable  and 
oppressive  and  its  actions  have  forced 
States  to  spend  enormous  amounts  of 
monev  to  comply  with  mandates  from 
the  Department.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons, the  Senate  should  reject  the  con- 
ference reoort  on  H  R.  10, 

'Mr.  BAYH  as.sumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
one  of  my  previous  speeches  here  in  the 
Senate  on  this  subject.  I  emphasized  the 
results  of  an  investigation  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 


NuNNi  and  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy i  into  the  At- 
lanta Federal  prison. 

This  IS  a  very  recent  report.  It  was 
made  in  January  of  1980. 1  would  just  like 
to  recall  for  the  Senate  the  first  page  of 
this  report  and  the  language  it  uses  to 
describe  conditions  in  the  U.S.  Peniten- 
tiary in  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

In  response  to  information  from  multiple 
sources,  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations conducted  a  year  long  Investiga- 
tion into  the  US.  Peniteniiar>  at  Atlanta.  Ga 
The  inqiury  found  that  the  Atlanta  Peniten- 
tiary has  become  the  setting  for  violent  in- 
mate murders,  extensive  uarcoucs  Ir&Oiclung. 
and  various  other  criminal  activities. 

After  a  preliminary  in.estigaiion,  the  sub- 
committee conducted  hearings  in  Atlanta  on 
September  29  and  O.nober  2,  1978.  This  staff 
study  summarizes  the  testimony  received  at 
those  hearings  and  a  subsequent  staff  Inquiry. 

The  Atlanta  Penitentiary  has  an  Inmate 
IKJpulation  of  l.aJO  adults,  is  a  maximum 
security  prison,  and  houses  the  largest  prison 
industry  In  the  United  States.  Both  inmates 
and  employees  of  this  institution  testified  at 
the  hearings  in  Atlanta.  In  addition,  the  staff 
interviewed  a  cross  section  of  witnesses, 
drawn  from  the  subcommittee  investigation 
and  suggeotious  irom  the  Director  oi  the  Bu- 
reau oi  Prisons. 

Atlanta  Penitentiary  inmates  testified  to 
the    availability    of   narcotics,   alcohol,   and 
weapons    in    the    prison.    Knives    coiUd    be 
readily  produced  in  the  prison  Industry  and 
could  be  hidden  throughout  the  prison  due 
to  lax  security  measures.  Violence  and  nar- 
cotics trafficlilng  were  common  events   Many 
inmates  testified  that  Involvement   in  such 
activities  was  virtually  impossible  to  avoid 
The  Atlanta  faculty  was  described  by  some 
inmates  as  a  "country  club"  or  like  "being 
on  the  outside." 

The  major  drug  of  abuse  within  the  fa- 
cility is  marijuana.  Prison  inmates  testified 
that  the  primary  source  of  this  drug  was 
through  the  prison  employees.  The  employ- 
ees would  maice  "connections"  within  the 
prison  and  bring  the  marijuana  m  from  the 
outside.  Heroin  and  cocaine  were  generally 
smuggled  In  by  friends  and  relatives  at 
visiting  tunes. 

Prison  employees  testified  to  the  lack  of 
security  within  the  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
One  witness  candidly  presented  how  he  had 
been  corrupted  by  prison  inmates  and  served 
as  a  messenger  and  banker  for  them.  He 
resigned  from  the  Institution  after  his  public 
testimony  to  the  subcommittee  One  em- 
ployee indicated  that  the  prison  adminis- 
tration encouraged  emploj-ees  to  overlook 
Ulegal  activities  among  inmates  In  order  to 
keep  the  prison  population  under  control. 
Others  expressed  fear  for  their  safety  If  they 
were  to  "crack   down"  on  the  Inmates. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take 
more  time  to  go  into  the  rest  of  this 
report,  as  I  have  covered  it  in  a  previous 
address  to  the  Senate.  However,  I  do 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate the  fact  that  the  Justice  Department 
is  asking  Congress  to  give  it  the  power 
to  go  down  and  delve  into  State  institu- 
tions, mental  institutions,  penal  insti- 
tutions, and  other  institutions,  to  see  if 
they  can  find  out  if  anybody's  rights  were 
violated. 

Does  It  not  seem  more  appropriate  that 
they  use  their  own  powers  to  protect  the 
rights  of  persons  in  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiaries? 

I  want  to  repeat  this  paragraph  from 
the  report: 
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Atlanta  Penitentiary  inmates  testified  to 
tbe  availability  o(  narcotics,  alcobol,  and 
weapons  In  the  prison.  Knives  could  be 
readily  produced  In  the  prison  Industry  and 
could  be  hidden  throughout  the  prison  due 
to  lax  security  measures.  Violence  and  nar- 
cotics trafficking  activities  were  virtually 
Impossible  to  avoid. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  conditions  exist 
in  these  Federal  pr;sons.  if  alcohol,  nar- 
cotics and  weapons  are  available  there, 
and  if  there  is  narcotics  trafficldng.  and 
violence  in  tlie  Atlanta  Penitentiary. 
why  does  the  Justice  Department  not 
clean  that  up  first?  Why  do  they  not 
correct  those  conditions  in  all  of  their 
Federal  pentitentiaries  and  in  all  of  the 
Federal  institutions  before  coming  to 
Congress  and  saying:  "Give  us  more 
power.  We  want  more  power.  We  want  to 
go  down  into  States  and  tell  the  States 
what  they  have  to  do.  We  want  to  go 
down  into  the  States  and  Investigate  and 
bring  suits  against  them." 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  the  power  now  to  intervene 
In  any  suit  brought  by  an  individual,  a 
kinsman  of  an  inmate  or  a  patient,  or 
any  group  that  sees  fit  to  bring  a  suit  on 
behalf  of  an  individual  who  claims  his 
rights  are  violated.  They  have  that  power 
now. 

What  they  want  is  more  power — more 
power.  They  want  the  power  to  institute 
a  suit  against  the  State,  even  though  not 
one  single  person  in  the  world  has  com- 
plained. Even  though  the  inmate  has  not 
complained,  even  though  his  family  has 
not  complained,  even  though  his  friends 
have  not  complained,  even  though  no 
special  group  in  the  community  inter- 
ested in  patients  has  complained,  the 
Justice  Department  still  wants  the  power 
to  bring  suit  against  the  State.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, they  should  not  be  allowed  that 
power. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  is  such  a  fine 
bill,  why  did  the  Governors  of  the  States 
not  endorse  this  biU?  Why  did  the  at- 
torneys general,  who  enforce  the  laws  of 
the  States,  not  endorse  the  bilP 

On  the  contrary,  we  had  Governor 
after  Governor  testify  or  write  to  oppose 
this  bill.  Here  is  the  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut, the  very  State  about  which  the 
Senator  spoke  this  morning  in  behalf 
of  this  bill.  Let  us  see  what  she  said. 

I  am  writing  concerning  S  10  which  pro- 
poses to  authorize  the  .\ttorney  General  to 
Institute  legal  action  on  behalf  of  Institu- 
tionalized persons  In  cases  where  such  per- 
sons are  purportedly  deprived  to  rights,  priv- 
ileges or  Immunities  provided  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  Laws  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  Justice 
Department  already  has  adequate  authority 
to  act  In  those  cases  where  It  Is  deemed  nec- 
essary, and  that  existing  controls  and  regu- 
lations administered  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, vis  a  vis  the  Developmental  Disabilities 
Act.  Medicaid  and  Medicare  regulations. 
Education  of  all  Handicapped  Children's  Act 
(94-194)  provide  sufficient  protection  for 
residents  of  state-run  Institutions. 

Furthermore.  Connecticut,  through  Its 
protective  services,  and  advocacy  laws,  and 
other  statutes  protecting  the  handicapped 
already  has  sufficient  authority  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  institutionalized  and  It  is 
currently  exercising  it,  as  evidenced  by  re- 
cent federal  court  action  Initiated  bv  Con- 
necticut's Office  of  Protection  and  Advocacy 
of    the    Handicapped    and    Developmentally 


Disabled  Persons  In  a  case  concerning  the 
care  of  mentally  retarded  persons  within  this 
State. 

Should  the  bUl  be  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee, I  would  urge  you  to  consider  these 
existing  remedies  prior  to  malting  a  decision 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut  is  interested  in  the 
inmates  in  her  State.  She  shows  by  her 
letter  that  she  is  interested  in  them.  She 
is  opposed  to  this  bill  because  she  feels 
it  is  an  unwi.se  and  oppressive  bill.  The 
letter  to  which  I  have  just  referred  was 
written  by  Gov.  EUa  Grasso.  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Next  I  have  a  letter  from  another  Gov- 
ernor, the  Governor  of  Mississippi,  Gov. 
Cliff  Finch. 

Governor  Pinch  says ; 

I  have  studied  this  bill  carefully  and  be- 
lieve this  area  of  State  and  local  concern 
may  best  be  regulated  through  State  legis- 
lation along  with  the  regulations  and  stand- 
ards adopted  by  the  various  agencies  within 
a  State. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  would  Infringe 
upon  a  States  rights  of  self  government.  The 
ability  of  the  State  to  govern  its  internal  af- 
fairs should  not  be  carved  away  any  further 
than  has  been  done  in  the  past.  We  are  will- 
ing to  worlc  with  federal  agencies  in  this 
area,  however  the  enactment  of  S.  10  would 
surely  create  friction  and  confrontations  be- 
tween States  and  federal  agencies  at  a  time 
when  cooperation  Is  most  needed. 

Mr.  President,  here  you  have  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Mississippi  who  says 
that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  surely 
create  frictions  and  confrontations  be- 
tween States  and  Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  too  much 
friction  in  the  past  between  Federal  and 
State  officials.  Why  enact  this  bill,  which 
gives  power  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  create  more  friction  between  State 
and  Federal  officials? 

Mr.  President.  I  next  have  a  letter  from 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

The  Governor  states; 

As  you  may  know,  the  State  of  Nebraska  Is 
currently  involved  in  litigation  concerning  a 
State  Institution  for  the  mentally  retarded. 
The  Department  of  Justice  has  Intervened  in 
the  lawsuit.  After  their  Intervention,  the  case 
changed  from  one  Involving  patient  rights 
to  one  challenging  the  philosophy  behind  the 
structure  of   the  state   institutions. 

Although  I  do  not  feel  It  would  be  appro- 
priate to  comment  on  the  specifics  of  the 
ctise.  the  case  has  made  me  aware  of  prob- 
lems which  enactment  of  legislation  such 
as  S  10  could  cause.  Such  legislation  tends 
to  disrupt  cooperation  between  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  delays  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems I  oppose  S.  10  and  heartily  support 
your  efforts  to  defeat  It. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  Charles  Thone. 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  significant  that  he 
brings  out  this  particular  point  in  this 
letter.  He  said: 

The  state  of  Nebraska  Is  currently  Involved 
In  litigation  concerning  a  State  Institution 
for  the  mentally  retarded 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 
The  Deoartment  of  Justice  has  Intervened 
In  the  lawsuit. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  that  power 
now.  Thev  can  intervene.  All  they  have 
to  do  is  to  com°  in  as  intervener,  or  as 
amicus  curiae,  and  ask  to  be  admitted  as 


a  party  to  the  suit.  That  is  what  they  did 
in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

But.  Mr.  President,  why  give  them  pow- 
er to  go  further,  to  initiate  suits  in  the 
first  iJace.  when  they  can  now  intervene 
if  anyone  wants  them  to  do? 

Then  the  Governor  of  Nebraska  raises 
this  serious  point: 

After  their  Intervention,  the  case  changes 
from  one  Involving  patient  rights  to  one 
challenging  the  philosophy  behind  the  struc- 
ture of  the  State  Institutions. 

Here  is  the  Justice  Department  want- 
ing to  set  policy.  Here  is  the  Justice  De- 
partment not  there  just  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  to  protect  someone's  rights.  The 
Governor  of  Nebraska  says  they  are  com- 
ing in  and  challenging  the  philosophy  be- 
hind the  structure  of  the  State  institu- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  clearly  beyond 
the  right  of  the  Justice  Department.  The 
philosophy  behind  the  structure  of  the 
State  institutions  is  certainly  a  matter 
for  the  States.  As  I  brought  out  in  my 
address  a  few  moments  ago.  they  are 
coming  because  they  want  to  tell  the 
States  how  to  handle  the^e  institutions, 
or  to  force  the  States  to  close  the  insti- 
tutions. 

A  lot  of  people  feel  that  their  goal  is 
to  deinstitutionalize,  as  I  mentioned  in 
my  address  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  telegram  from 
the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  my 
Governor,  who,  incidentally,  is  a  great 
friend  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President.  Gov.  Richard  W.  Riley, 
of  my  State,  was  a  campaign  manager 
for  President  Carter.  I  am  sure  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  understand  why  President 
Carter  favors  this  bill  and  why  he  per- 
mits the  Justice  Department  to  push 
this  bill,  to  advocate  this  bill. 

Governor  Riley  says : 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  concluded  a  re- 
view of  bill  S.  10  pending  before  your  sub- 
committee, which  would  authorize  the  U.S. 
attorney  general  to  Institute  or  Intervene 
In  action  alleging  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional rights  of  institutionalized  persons.  We 
have  a  functionally  effective  ombudsman  sys- 
tem In  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Inde- 
pendent State  advocacy  units,  and  constantly 
seek  to  upgrade  facilities  and  conditions  in 
State  institutions.  The  answer  to  all  prob- 
lems is  not  always  found  in  the  courts.  I 
strongly  urge  you  and  your  subcommittee 
to  consider  more  desirable  alternatives  to 
achieving  necessary  protections  for  citizens 
who  are  Institutionalized.  I  consider  S.  10 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

After  saying  that  the  State  has  a  func- 
tionally effective  ombudsman  system,  in- 
dependent State  advocacy  units,  and 
constantly  seeks  to  upgrade  facilities  and 
conditions  in  State  institutions,  he  says: 

I  strongly  urge  you  and  your  subcommittee 
to  consider  more  desirable  alternatives  to 
achieving  necessary  protections  for  citizens 
who  are  Institutionalized.  I  consider  S.  10 
both  unnecessary  and  undesirable. 

There  is  the  Governor,  a  young,  pro- 
gressive Governor,  a  friend  of  the  Presi- 
dent, a  Democrat,  saying  that  he  con- 
siders this  bill  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  opinions  of  the  Governors 
of  this  Nation.  I  am  only  giving  a  few  of 


them.  Governors  have  gone  on  record 
several  times  opposing  this  bill,  just  as 
have  attorneys  general. 

Next  is  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of 
Virginia.  He  says: 

I  continue  in  my  opposition  to  the  bills  as 
being  unnecessary  and  redundant.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  .attorney  General  may  re- 
quire a  large  bureaucratic  organization  to  at- 
tempt a  good  faith  effort  to  comply  with 
their  provisions,  and  such  an  expensive 
bureaucracy  Is  unnecessary.  I  also  feel  that 
there  is  now  ample  provision  to  ensure  a  full 
and  fair  consideration  of  alleged  violations  of 
an  Individual's  civil  rights  and  that  the  bills 
would  Interpose  the  attorney  general  as 
some  sort  of  official  lawyer  for  those  confined 
In  brief.  I  feel  there  is  an  ample  body  of  case 
law  already  existing  to  resolve  disputes  In 
the  courts,  and  the  scales  of  Justice  are  not 
unduly  tipped  in  favor  of  the  states  There- 
fore, the  systems  proposed  by  these  bills  are 
unnecessary,  redundant  and  unduly  expen- 
sive I  further  feel  they  represent  an  Intrusion 
Into  State  prerogatives. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  John  N.  Dalton. 
the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  Mr,  L^VIN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  here 
is  a  wire  from  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  As  you  know,  he  is  a 
Democrat.  As  you  know,  he  is  a  friend  of 
the  President:  he  is  a  friend  of  this  ad- 
ministration. But  he  still  sent  this  wire. 
It  says : 

I  am  opposd  to  S.  10  which  permits  un- 
necessary Federal  control  of  institutional  care 
ai  the  State  level  West  Virginia  has  made 
progress  which  Insures  proper  institutional 
care  and  Judicial  remedies  and  S  10  Is  un- 
necessary. Your  support  will  be  appreciated 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  wire  that  the 
distinguished  Governor  of  West  Virginia 
.sent  to  me.  It  is  signed  by  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller IV.  the  Governor  of  that  State. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few 
samples  of  the  opinions  of  the  Governors 
of  this  Nation.  As  I  said,  they  have  gone 
on  record  opposing  this  bill.  It  should  tell 
us  something  when  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  who  are  certainly  more  inter- 
ested in  the  people  of  their  States  than 
the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  are,  and 
more  interested,  I  might  say.  than  the 
Department  of  Justice  is,  because  they 
live  with  the  people  and  are  responsible 
to  the  people — they  certainly  want  to  see 
their  inmates  cared  for  properly — are 
opposed  to  H  R.  10. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  up  a  few 
typical  communications  from  some  of 
the  attorneys  general.  Here  is  a  letter 
from  the  attorney  general  of  Maine.  It 
says: 

My  office  has  followed  the  course  of  S.  10 
and  Its  companion  HR  10  and  shares  your 
concern  with  the  possible  Impact  of  this 
legislation  on  the  operation  of  state  govern- 
ment. 

In  1975  a  class  action  was  filed  against  the 
State  of  Maine  on  behalf  of  persons  residing 
at  Plneland  Center.  Maine's  Institution  for 
the  mentally  retarded.  The  class  as  certified 
by  the  US.  District  Court  Included  not  only 
current  and  future  residents  of  Plneland. 
but  also  residents  who  had  been  released 
from  Plneland  Center  years  ago  The  suit 
was  brought  initially  by  Pine  Tree  Legal 
Assistance,  Inc  .  of  Portland.  Maine,  but  con- 
trol of  the  suit  was  qulcklv  taken  over  by 
the  Mental  Health  Law  Project,  Washington, 

The  dual  nature  of  the  certified  class  and 
dual  representation  of  the  class  made  defense 


of  the  suit  very  difficult.  The  suit  was  settled 
by  consent  in  July  1978,  but  only  alter  two 
years  of  negotiation,  and  at  a  cost  of  several 
million  dollars,  including  $90,000  In  attor- 
ney's fees  The  negotiations  were  so  pro- 
tracted and  so  xjstly  because  of  dual  repre- 
sentation. Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance  and 
the  Menial  Health  Law  Project  frequently 
disagreed  on  the  goals  of  the  lawsuit  and  on 
the  terms  on  which  the  goals  could  be 
achieved. 

The  State  of  Maine  is  sensitive  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  persons  residing  in  her  Institu- 
tions and  prisons.  This  office  believes,  how- 
eve.',  that  persons  in  institutions  and  prisons 
are  adequately  represented  at  this  time.  In 
fact.  Maine  s  experience  as  related  above  sug- 
gests the  interjection  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  institutional  litigation  may  signifi- 
cantly impede  the  resolution  of  the  Issues 
raised  in  such  litigation  by  inserting  yet  an- 
other party  with  a  potentially  different  point 
of  view.  That  will  only  aggravate  the  rather 
ironic  predicament  confronting  the  states, 
which  compels  them  to  expend  money  to 
meet  litigation  costs  when  that  money  might 
otherwise  be  used  to  remedy  problems  in 
stale  institutions  and  prisons. 

That  letter  is  signed  by  Richard  S.  Co- 
hen, attorney  general. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  example  in 
which  the  State  of  Maine  was  sued  and. 
as  brought  out  here,  the  suit  was  settled 
by  consent  finally,  after  2  years  of  nego- 
tiation and  at  a  cost  of  several  million 
dollars,  including  $90,000  in  attorneys' 
fees. 

Who  is  going  to  pay  that?  The  taxpay- 
ers. And  what  was  gained  by  the  lawsuit? 
The  attorney  general  here  said  the  State 
of  Maine  was  doing  its  part  by  these  peo- 
ple and  the  suit  was  unnecessary,  yet 
they  had  to  incur  an  expense  of  several 
million  dollars,  plus  $90,000  in  attorneys' 
fees. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
John  Ashcroft.  the  attorney  general  of 
Missouri.  He  says: 

I  am  deeply  alarmed  about  this  Incursion 
of  the  federal  government  into  the  Internal 
administration  of  state  institutions. 

I  appeared  before  a  House  Committee  last 
year  regarding  this  matter  and  stated  my 
clear  objection  to  this  unwarranted  infringe- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  matters  are 
all  being  litigated  very  frequently  In  the  fed- 
eral courts  and  there  is  no  need  to  have  the 
Justice  Department  bring  additional  suits. 

I  am  currently  defending  a  sienlficant 
number  of  suits  relating  to  the  conditions  In 
virtually  every  institution  In  my  state  that 
have  been  brought  by  legal  aid  societies,  pri- 
vate parties  and  others  Additional  funding 
for  the  Justice  Department  would  be  a  sense- 
less duplication  of  federal  Involvement  in  an 
area  which  Is  already  made  difficult  by  the 
costly  litigation  which  impairs  the  ability  of 
the  states  to  correct  problems  which  do  exist 

That  is  signed  by  John  Ashcroft,  the 
attorney  general  of  Missouri.  I  think  it 
speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  letter  from 
the  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina. 
By  the  way,  I  believe  he  was.  at  one  time, 
on  the  staff  of  Senator  Ervin,  the  former 
distinguished  Senator  of  that  State.  He 
is  now  the  attorney  general  of  North 
Carolina.  He  says: 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  Senate  Bill  10  Is  an 
unwarranted  intrusion  into  the  affairs  of  the 
states  and  was  written  In  the  belief  that 
states  are  incapable  of  or  unconcerned  with 
providing  proper  care  for  institutionalized 
persons  In   their  custody.   I  think  this  is  a 


blatant  affront  to  the  dignity  of  the  stales 
and  directly  contrary  to  tbe  principles  of 
federalism,  which  Is  a  pan  of  the  loundatlon 
of  our  constitutional  form  of  government. 
I  should  think  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  would  be  busy  enough  in  assuring 
that  the  constitutional  rights  of  persons  in 
federal  custody  are  not  vlvjiated  and  aoea  not 
need  the  additional  responsibility  of  over- 
seeing the  fifty  states  Moreover,  iu  a  time 
when  tbe  citizens  are  demanding  a  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  bureaucracy,  this  bill  runs 
counter  to  the  wishes  of  the  taxpayer 

That  is  signed  by  Rufus  L.  Edmisten, 
attorney  general  ol  North  Carolina. 

He  brings  out  the  pomt  there  that  the 
Justice  Department  has  its  hands  lull 
now  in  looking  alter  Federal  institutions, 
if  they  do  their  job  properly.  They  are 
not  doing  this,  according  to  an  investiga- 
tion by  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator 
Percy.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  obli- 
gation for  the  Justice  Department  would 
be  to  correct  conditions  in  Federal  insti- 
tutions before  asking  for  more  power  to 
become  involved  m  State  mstitutions. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota.  He  says : 

As  you  noted,  this  bUl  would  Interject  the 
United  State  Department  of  Justice  as  an 
overseer  in  the  operation  of  state  Institutions 
for  the  mentally  Ul.  retarded  or  elderly  and 
in  the  operation  of  state  prisons.  Including 
local  jaUs. 

The  bill  sets  forth  a  procedure  by  which 
the  United  States  Attorney  General  may 
institute  civil  actions  on  behalf  of  persons 
residing  In  state  Institutions,  seeking  equi- 
table relief  when  insluulionaU;.ed  persKins 
are  allegedly  deprived  of  constitutionally  se- 
cured rights  and  the  alleged  deprivation  Is 
pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resist- 
ance to  the  full  enjoyment  of  constitutional- 
ly protected  rights.  Such  a  procedure  Is  an 
unnecessary  and  unwarranted  extension  of 
federal  Involvement  in  the  administration 
of  State  institutions 

Current  federal  law  authorizes  civil  •<;- 
lions  for  redress  of  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  under  color  of  state 
law,  and  awards  of  attorneys  fees  to  success- 
ful litigants  Current  federal  law  also  au- 
thorizes criminal  prosecution  In  certain 
cases  of  deprivation  of  constitutionally  pro- 
tected rights  under  color  of  state  law. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  Subsec- 
tions 2  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  bill  which  re- 
quires that  upon  commencing  an  action,  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  must  certify 
that  the  governor  and  the  slate  attorney 
general  of  a  slate  have  been  notified  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  of  the  measures  which  he  believes 
may  remedy  the  alleged  conditions  which 
deprive  rights,  privileges  or  immunities  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or 
laws  of  the  United  States:  and  that  the  gov- 
ernor and  stale  attorney  general  have  been 
made  aware  of  federal  financial  or  technical 
assistance  available  to  assist  in  the  correc- 
tion of  such  conditions  Apparently  If  a  state, 
for  whatever  reason,  falls  to  seek  all  avail- 
able federal  assistance  for  state  Institutions 
that  state  is  subject  to  a  lawsuit  The  Judg- 
ment of  the  Justice  Department  will  thus  be 
imposed  on  the  qualified  soeclalists  who  are 
administrators  of  state  institutions 

S.  10  would  not  provide  any  greater  pro- 
tection to  Institutionalized  persons  than 
what  Is  currently  available  It  would  slmoly 
create  another  level  of  federal  bureaucracy 
not  nearly  as  sensitive  to  the  rlphts  of  North 
Dakota  citizens  who  are  institutionalized 
nor  as  well-equioped  to  protect  those  rights 
as  those  agencies  officials  and  individuals 
now  working  with  institutionalized  fjersons 

North  Dakota  legislators  and  state  officials 
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are  acutely  aware  of  their  responsibilities  to      existence  of  detailed  standards  of  adequate  There   being   no   objection,    the   letter 

InsUtutlonallzed  persons   The  North  Dakota      treatment  set  forth  in  HEW  regulations  with     ^^^^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RECORD, 
i.«i«iaf.nri.  hM  Pniu-ted  (all  Standards  legis-      which  all  South  Carolina  State  Institutions      „.  frviinu/c- 
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are  acutely  aware  of  their  reeponslbtlttles  to 
Institutionalized  persons.  The  North  Dakoia 
Legislature  has  enacted  Jail  standards  legis- 
lation which  directs  the  Attorney  General  to 
promulgate  Jail  rules  and  regulations  and  to 
enforce  those  rules  and  regulations  A  legis- 
lative Interim  committee  Is  developing  a  cor- 
rections masterplan  and  another  Is  studying 
the  special  needs  of  North  Dakota's  Insti- 
tutions for  the  mentally  retarded  There  Is 
no  necessity  of  federal  supervision  of  such 
efforts. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  Allen  I.  Olson, 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  North 
E>akota. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  typical  of 
the  letters  we  have  received  from  at- 
torneys general. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  South  Carolina  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed 
In  the  Record  at  this  point.  Of  course, 
he  opposes  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 

The  State  of  Soxtth  Cahouna. 

Columbia,  March,  26,  1979. 
ReS.  10. 

Hon.  Birch  Bath, 

Chairman,   Senate   Judiciary   Subcommittee 
on   the   Constitution.    Washington.    DC 

Deab  M«.  Chairman:  This  OfRce  has  ex- 
perienced the  conduct  of  litigation  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  from  1972  until 
1978  in  the  case  of  Alexander  v.  Hall,  Civil 
Action  No.  72-209.  This  was  a  suit  alleging 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Mental  Health  commitment  laws  and 
also  raised  Issues  as  to  adequacy  of  treat- 
ment for  those  patients  residing  at  South 
Carolina  State  Hospital.  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  inform  you  of  our  opposition  to 
the  enactment  of  S.  10  and  H  R.  10  based 
upon  the  experiences  of  this  Office  in  defend- 
ing Alexander  v  Hall  I  recommend  that  this 
Subcommittee  pay  great  heed  to  the  April  4. 
1978.  letter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  a  position  with  which 
this  Office  wholeheartedly  concurs. 

The  South  Carolina  experience  In  the  de- 
fense of  Alexander  v.  Hall  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely costly  and  time  consuming,  both 
for  attorneys  In  this  Office  and  for  Individuals 
Involved  in  the  treatment  of  the  mentally  111 
at  South  Carolina  State  Hospital.  This  suit 
was  ultimately  dismissed  but  only  after  four 
years  of  litigation  with  the  Department  of 
JuAtlce. 

I  feel  compelled  to  add  one  further  alter- 
native to  thait  mentioned  by  the  National 
Association  of  Attorneys  General  In  its  letter 
of  AprU  4,  1978.  There  presently  exists  In  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare extensive  regulations  governing  the  ap- 
propriate care  of  individuals  In  State  mental 
Institutions  in  order  for  those  institutions 
to  receive  Medicare  and  Medicaid  funds.  A 
go&l  of  improving  the  conditions  of  the  men- 
tally ill  can  be  much  better  served  through 
enforcement  of  existing  regulations  bv  HEW 
personnel  trained  in  the  field  rather  than 
through  the  adversary  approach  of  pitting 
federal  lawyers  against  state  lawyers. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  Subcommittee 
can  achieve  its  goal  of  the  protection  of  citi- 
zens who  are  less  able  to  protect  their  own 
right*  without  authorizing  the  Indiscrimi- 
nate initiation  of  litigation  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  I  use  the  word  "indiscrimi- 
nate" advisedly  because,  throughout  the  con- 
duct of  this  litigation  In  South  Carolina,  the 
Justice  Department  repeatedly  refused  to  ad- 
vise this  Office  or  the  Court  of  the  standards 
that  were  allegedly  not  being  provided  to  the 
citizens  of  this  State  Furthermore,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  refused  to  acknowledge  the 


existence  of  detailed  standards  of  adequate 
treatment  set  forth  In  HEW  regulations  with 
which  all  South  Carolina  Stale  Institutions 
comply. 

'Itianic  you  very  much  for  your  considera- 
tion and  interest  in  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Daniel   R.   McLeod, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  attorney  general 
of  South  Dakota.  He  says: 

I  wUl  be  succinct.  I  am  opposed  to  Senate 
Bill  10  and  hope  that  it  will  die  In  Senate 
committee.  I  have  Informed  our  senior  Sen- 
ator McOovern  of  my  opposition  and  have  in- 
formed, as  you  requested,  the  Governor  and 
certain  legislators. 

You  might  inform  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
for  n\e  that  we  presently  have  a  board  of 
charities  and  corrections,  a  legislature,  a  gov- 
ernor, a  warden,  superintendents  of  various 
remedial  schools,  and  a  host  of  other  people 
trying  to  do  the  very  best  they  can  for  our 
Institutionalized  citizens.  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  would  remember  that  those 
people  institutionalized  are  the  son.s  and 
daughters,  mothers  and  fathers  of  people  who 
live  in  our  state  and  vote  for  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  these  Institutions. 

I  may  point  out.  Senator  Thurmond,  with 
a  note  of  bitter  humor,  that  there  are  many 
of  us  who  would  like  to  Institutionalize  some 
of  the  Justice  Department  lawyers  who  fly 
out  from  Washington  to  solve  all  of  our  prob- 
lems and  then  go  back  home  to  fight  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Bill  It  may  be  good  for 
tourism  In  our  state,  but  it  certainly  is  not 
good  for  government. 

This  letter  is  signed  bv  Mark  V.  Meier- 
henry,  attorney  general  of  the  State  of 
South  Dakota. 

Mr  President,  I  have  a  letter  from  the 
attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Tennes- 
see. I  will  not  read  the  entire  letter.  But 
it  says: 

Specifically.  It  Is  the  opinion  of  this  office 
that  S.  10  lenores  many  practical  problems 
encountered  In  meeting  the  needs  of  Insti- 
tutionalized persons  as  well  as  the  potential 
for  state-created  rights  to  provide  creative 
and  meaningful  solutions  to  the  problems 
The  following  briefly  outlines  our  objec- 
tions to  S   10 

He  goes  on  and  outlines  in  detail  objec- 
tions that  he  has  to  this  bill.  He  says: 

In  conclusion,  while  the  State  of  Tennessee 
supports  the  principal  assumptions  under- 
lying S.  10.  It  does  not  support  the  bill  It- 
self. The  experience  of  this  State  has  shown 
that  litigation  Is  tremendovisly  expensive, 
both  In  terms  of  time  and  money  Further 
neither  the  lawsuits  In  this  State  or  in  other 
States,  have  produced  Immediate  re'o'utlon 
of  the  problems  encountered  In  the  p-ovlslon 
of  Institutional  services  It  Is  clear  that  In- 
stitutional reform  requires  the  Infusion  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  state  and  federal 
monev  and  to  add  ano'her  enforcennent 
mechanism  to  the  mvriad  of  mechanisms 
that  presently  exist  Is  to  Ignore  the  real 
needs  In  this  area  In  short,  given  the  ex- 
istence of  numerous  leeal  remedies,  the  ad- 
dition of  another  Is  not  merely  wasteful,  but 
patently  counter-productive. 

Mr.  Prpsident.  this  letter  is  signed  by 
William  M.  Leech.  Jr..  attorney  general 
of  the  State  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  letter 
from  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  Since  I  read  a  wire 
from  the  Governor  of  West  Virginia.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

State  of  West  Virginia. 
Charleston,  W.Va.,  October  16,  1979. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 

U.S.  Senate,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  THtmMONo:  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  your  correspondence  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  express  our  offices 
feelings  concerning  S.  10.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  note  that  our  views  on  this  disturbing 
piece  of  legislation  coincide. 

The  Office  of  the  Attorney  General  for  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  has  reviewed  the  text 
of  S.  10  and  we  conclude  that  there  are  so 
many  unanswered  questions  attending  this 
bill  that  we  must  go  on  record  as  opposing 
Its  passage.  Therefore,  you  may  feel  free  to 
vise  this  letter  In  whatever  manner  you  feel 
Is  appropriate. 

h^.ewiih  are  our  major  concerns  regarding 
thus  legislation: 

( 1  I  Much  of  the  caseload  of  this  offices 
Trial  and  Appellate  Division  already  consists 
of  civil  rights  cases  brought  by  Institution- 
allied  persons,  frequently  with  representa- 
tion by  public  Interest  organizations.  Most  of 
these  suits  are  brought  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  conditions  of  confinement 
in  West  Virginia's  public  Institutions.  Wc 
have  dealt  with  between  fifty  and  eighty 
suits  every  year  since  1974  filed  by  our  pris- 
on population  alone:  this  fact  can  be  ap- 
preciated only  when  one  considers  that  West 
Virginia  is  a  small  state  with  a  total  adult 
prison  population  of  approxlmatly  1200.  Our 
attorneys,  therefore,  are  already  regularly 
required  to  address  a  multitude  of  claims  al- 
leging Inadequate  provision  of  treatment  and 
care  The  attorneys  feel  that  most  merito- 
rious claims  have  already  been  raised  or  will 
soon  be  raised  by  private  parties,  making 
federal  Involvement  In  this  area  at  best 
superfluous.  They  also  feel  that  the  public 
defenders  and  public  Interest  attorneys  In 
our  State  are  sufficiently  motivated  and  ag- 
gressive to  raise  on  their  own,  not  Just  meri- 
torious claims,  but  claims  designed  specif- 
ically to  attack  the  good  faith  efforts  by  the 
State  government  to  provide  adequate  care 
by  challenging  the  courts  to  define  new  and 
frequently  dubious  "rights"  of  Incarcerated 
persons.  The  Injection  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment into  these  ongoing  courtroom  bat- 
tles, while  with  good  Intentions,  would  ulti- 
mately serve  only  to  Increase  the  number  of 
cases  In  an  area  where  there  is  already  ade- 
quate remedy  at  law  It  would  serve  only  to 
strain  our  office's  resources. 

(2)  We  also  question  the  concept  under- 
lying this  bin  In  light  of  the  doctrines  ol 
federalism  This  bill  will  allow  the  federal 
government  to  directly  Intervene  In  govern- 
mental functions  clearly  allocated  to  the 
states  This  Intervention  is  no  less  a  legiti- 
mate cause  of  serious  concern  because  it  Is 
In  the  guise  of  advocacy  on  behalf  of  those 
presumably  not  in  an  optimum  position  to 
assert  their  own  rights  It  Is  now  accepted 
social  policy  In  our  country  to  allow  the 
creation  of  private  and  semlprlvate  legal  aid 
organizations  whose  specific  function  It  is 
to  make  Just  advocacy  on  behalf  of  the 
incarcerated  In  opposition  to  state  govern- 
ment This  policy  Is  endorsed  by  Congress 
by  their  allocation  of  millions  to  fund  such 
groups  We  Infer  from  this  funding  that  Con- 
gress has  already  decided  that  such  non- 
go\-ernmental  groups  are  best  suited  as  ad- 
vocates for  the  Institutionalized  The  new 
form  of  federal  intervention  oroposed  by  S 
10  is  also  no  less  questionable  because  it 
would  be  In  the  form  of  Judicial  action  as 
oDDOsed  to  administrative  regulatory  action 
attended  bv  all  the  burdensome  conditions 
placed  on  federal  funding  There  exists  at 
present  a  plethora  of  federal  fimding  au- 
thorities for  state  mental,  penal  and  Juvenile 
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institutions  which  are  staffed  by  experts  m 
the  various  fields  who  are  much  belter  suited 
to  formulate  policy  and  develop  practices 
than  the  lawyers  of  the  Ju.stice  Department. 
S.  10.  on  the  other  hand,  would  allow  the 
Justice  Deparimem  to  use  the  leverage  of 
civil  actiun  in  order  to  effect  Its  own  con- 
cepts of  mental  health  and  correctional 
policy. 

(3)  We  are  concerned,  furthermore,  about 
the  loopholes  contained  in  S  10.  Section  Two 
contains  what  seems  to  be  safeguards  to  In- 
sure that  the  Justice  Department  brings  suit 
only  after  it  has  failed  to  obtain  the  coopera- 
tion of  state  officials.  Unfortunately.  Section 
Three  provides  the  Justice  Department  with 
the  means  to  avoid  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion Two:  all  that  is  iieedej  Is  the  existence 
of  another  plaintiff,  of  which  there  is  never 
any  shortage  particularly  in  the  area  of  adult 
corrections,  and  the  Justice  Department  can 
bring  all  their  resources  to  bear  against  the 
states  without  meeting  the  prerequisites  ol 
Section  Two. 

(4)  We  believe  that  S.  10  gives  the  federal 
government  Inappropriate  means  to  dictate 
policy  to  the  states  If  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment so  desires.  It  may  attempt  to  compel 
the  courts  to  pass  Judgment  on  every  state 
Institution  In  the  country  Irrespective  of  a 
state's  financial  resources  or  budgetary  pol- 
icy. The  ultimate  gravamen  of  this  bill  is 
that  through  the  courts  the  federal  govern- 
ment can  force  state  legislatures  to  make 
policy  decisions  and  appropriations  In  the 
area  of  mental  health  and  corrections  against 
their  wills. 

(5)  We  also  believe  that  S  10  would  put 
the  Justice  Department  in  a  preposterous  po- 
sition On  one  hand  the  Justice  Department 
is  defense  covmsel  for  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons  in  prisoner  civil  rights 
actions,  but.  on  the  other,  S.  10  would  enable 
and  encourage  the  Justice  Department  to 
assist  Inmates  of  state  correctional  Institu- 
tions when  they  bring  such  actions  against 
employees  of  the  state. 

In  summary,  this  office  takes  the  stand  that 
S  10  provides  a  highly  inappropriate  vehicle 
to  the  federal  government  to  interfere  with 
policy-making  functions  that  properly  belong 
to  the  states.  In  our  society  the  mere  threat 
of  a  lawsuit  can  be  one  of  the  most  efficacious 
ways  of  compelling  someone  to  act  In  ways 
contrary  to  their  own  Interests.  S,  10  at  its 
very  heart  would  give  this  coercive  power  to 
the  federal  government  In  such  a  singular 
way  as  to  empower  it  to  .supervise  the  opera- 
tions of  all  state  Institutions  We  strongly 
feel  that  this  vehicle  is  an  unnecessary  one: 
there  Is  no  lack  of  plaintiffs  and  no  lack  of 
legal  aid  and  public  Interest  attorneys. 

I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  note  that  fed- 
eral and  state  court  decisions  within  the 
past  few  years  have  established  major  putde- 
.K^^n?'  '^'"*'^  institutions  (as  defined  in 
the  bill,   are  now  operated  and  maintained 

tionall^ed   I  am  unnware  of  any  state  that  is 

rerted  ;rV';  '""""'^  ^  determined  and  con- 
-•erted  effort  to  meet  those  guidelines. 

ofT^ursren"^  '"'''  *"  ^""'^  nationwide  is. 
this  l/«n  ^"''"""^  ^f  Congress  believes  that 
eril    nvn,       '''  '"  ^'^'"^  ^^"^  ^^^^  be  fed- 

s^aHr »'----"."; 

costlv  utleauon  T  1  VJ"''  ^""^  enormou.slv 
termlne-rerhaVthrn  '^vf"^^""'  ''"''  *^  '''■ 
l««^ntlal  Comr^winn  T'^  ^"  Impartial  Pres- 
'em  reallyr^hl.  r^^''  ■''"'°"''  '^'^  Pr°b- 
or  required  rtherto'''*'''^  ^"^  *°  ^  ""'ed 
capita,  and  op^rltionir""^"''^"^'^-'  ^  ^^^"^ 
to  meet  anv'^uch"t''rt'^'H  *'"''" '•^°"'^<1 
'he  fiscal  abllltv  of  the  «t  .  ''  ^""^  ^^^'  '« 
those  needs  or  mandates  °  '""''"'  ^'^^ 


I  sincerely  believe  that  the  great  majority 
if  Indeed  not  all  the  states  are  currently 
making  major  efforts  to  provide  appropriate 
care,  treatment  and  conlinement  conditions 
to  those  in  their  state  who  are  institution- 
alized Admittedly,  this  has  not  alw-ays  been 
true.  But  I  also  believe,  with  all  due  re- 
spect, that  the  Congress  does  not  have  all 
of  the  available,  pertinent  and  current  facts 
regarding  those  stpte  efforts  upon  which  it 
properly  can  base  a  decision  to  authorize  such 
federal  action  and  Involvement  in  these  slate 
aciiviiies.  A  Presidential  Commission  might 
obtain  such  facts  and  offer  other  recommen- 
dations for  an  acceptable  solution  to  the 
problem.  S.  10  o.fers  not  a  solution,  but  con- 
irontalion.  litigation  and  an  inappropriate 
and  severe  lest  of  the  doctrine  of  federalism 

On  the  basis  of  my  experience  as  a  former 
State  Commissioner  of  institutions,  member 
of  the  ABA  Committee  on  the  Legal  Rights 
of  Prisoners.  Immediate  Past  President  of 
the  National  A.ssoication  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral and  Attorney  General  of  West  VlrKlnia 
for  the  past  eleven  years,  I  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  10  m  its  present  form  for  the  ma- 
sons set  forth  above. 
Sincerely, 

Chauncey  H.  Browning, 

Attorney  Genial. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President  I 
hav'e  a  letter  from  the  attorney  gene'ral 
of  Wyoming.  He  says; 

In  line  with  the  position  announced  by  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General 
h'1^uh^o'*"°"'"  Association  of  State  Mental 
Health  Program  Directors,  we  believe  that 
there  exist  far  more  reasonable  alternatives 
to  the  litigious  solution  suggested  by  this 
legislation.  ' 

The  practical  problems  which  the  bill  raises 
are  overwhelming.  It  seems  possible,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  Justice  Department  might 
prevail  in  litigation  against  a  political  sub- 
division, resulting  in  an  order  that  the  sub- 
division take  corrective  action  far  beyond  its 
means  to  accomplish  I  am  advised  that  Con- 
gressman Kastcnmeier  s  amendment  to  allow 
federal  financial  assistance  to  the  defendant 
btale  or  subdivision  failed  to  pass.  Indicating 
that  while  the  federal  government  is  granted 
the  right  to  make  the  Initial  determination 
that  an  egregious  condition  exists,  there  is  no 
concomitant  duty  to  lend  assistance  in  any 
meaningful  way. 

How  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
states  can  support  a  bill  which  suggests  n 
procedure  which  has  cost  one  state  $56  noo  to 
.".nswer  one  set  of  interrogatories,  when  that 
same  amount  would  probably  have  corrected 
the  egregious  condition,  appears  lo  be  a  ster- 
ling example  of  an  exercise  in  counterpro- 
ductlvlty. 

This  is,  after  all.  a  nation  of  states  It 
seems  as  though  some  of  our  congressmen 
forget  that  they  are  elected  to  represent  the 
people  of  those  states,  and  not  to  bludgeon 
them  with  needless  lawsuits. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  United  States 
Congress  will  recognize  the  pitfalls  Inherent 
in  this  legislation  and  take  proper  steps  to 
enact  law  which  puts  the  federal  government 
and  the  states  on  the  road  to  a  cooperative 
solution.  The  disagreements  which  this  slate 
has  had  with  the  federal  government  are  well 
known  to  all  I  believe  that  these  differences 
are,  to  a  large  degree,  the  result  of  precipitous 
action  taken  by  our  lawmakers  without  due 
regard  for  the  legitimate  Interests  of  the  sev- 
eral states,  and  the  special  conditions  which 
exist  In  each. 

Why  not  spend  the  tax  dollars  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state  to  help  them,  rather  than  to 
sue  them. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  John  D. 
Trou^hton.  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  he  makes  a  good 
point  in  his  last  sentence  when  he  says: 


Why  not  spend  the  tax  dollars  of  the  p>eo- 
ple  of  this  State  to  help  them,  rather  than 
to  sue  ibem. 

I  think  it  is  clear  from  the  record  that 
lias  been  made  in  connection  with  this 
bill,  during  the  hearings  and  during  the 
discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that 
this  bill  is  not  m  the  best  interests  of  the 
States  of  the  Nation.  It  is  not  m  the  best 
interests  of  the  citizens  ol  the  Nation.  It 
is  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Nation.  So.  in  whose  interest  is  it? 

I  cannot  imagine  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  elected  by  the  people,  not  bemg 
interested  m  their  citizens.  I  know  they 
are  interested,  and  the  Governors  have 
gone  on  record  as  opposing  this  biU.  The 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, the  people  who  enforce  the  laws  and 
have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  the  law 
in  a  State  is  enforced  and  that  the  peo- 
ple's rights  are  not  violated,  have  gone 
on  record  as  opposing  this  bill.  The  heads 
of  mental  institutions  in  this  country 
have  gone  on  record  as  opposing  this  bill. 

In  my  State,  we  have  a  very  able  man. 
Dr.  Hall,  who  talked  to  me  about  this 
matter,  in  addition  to  coming  here  and 
testifying.  One  can  tell,  in  talking  with 
this  fine  gentleman,  that  he  is  interested 
in  every  patient  in  every  mental  institu- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  He  is  strongly 
oppo.sed  to  this  bill.  He  says  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  has  sent  them  interroga- 
tories and  questionnaires  to  fill  out  that 
have  cost  thousands  and  thousands  of 
dollars  in  attorneys'  fees.  These  docu- 
ments have  taken  thousands  and  thou- 
.sands  of  hours  to  execute  and  that  they 
have  teen  a  source  of  irritation  and  trou- 
ble Mr.  Hall  also  says  that  the  Justice 
Department  has  accomplished  nothing 
by  what  it  has  done.  That  situation.  I  be- 
lieve, is  true  of  the  mental  institutions  in 
the  other  States  of  the  Union. 

No  one  wants  to  see  people  mistreated. 
Someone  has  said.  "Well,  you  have  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  look  after 
the  rights  of  the.se  people."  Why  would 
the  Federal  Government  do  it  better  than 
the  State  officials?  The  State  officials  are 
down  there  with  the  people;  they  are  in- 
terested in  the  people.  The  people  here  in 
Washington  can  hardly  be  as  interested 
as  those  in  the  States  who  are  working 
with  the  people. 

It  simply  does  not  make  sense  that  the 
Federal  Government  would  do  a  better 
job  in  protecting  the  rights  of  inmates 
of  institutions  m  the  States  than  would 
the  Stat°  officials.  I  cannot  believe  it.  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  of  this 
country  will  not  favor  eiving  the  Federal 
Government  that  additional  tx)wpr  when 
it  now  ha.s  the  power,  if  anybody  com- 
plains— anvbody  complains — to  inter- 
vene and  to  come  in  as  amicus  curiae  or 
iiit^rvenor  and  take  part  in  a  suit. 

Certainly,  if  someone  is  being  mis- 
treated and  it  is  renorted  to  the  officials 
of  the  institution  or  to  the  State  officials. 
I  am  confident  that  action  will  be  taken. 
In  the  actions  that  have  been  brought 
where  the  Pedenl  Government  has  in- 
tervened, the  Federal  Government  has 
been  unreasonable:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  overbearing. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  mv  hone  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  think  care- 
fully about  these  matters,  becau.se  this 
is  another  grant  of  Federal  power. 
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As  I  stated  when  this  bill  was  first  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  praying  and  yearning  and 
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to  happiness  In  man.  The  examples  of  Baby-      trates  also.  They  become  a  part  of  that  vast,     five  years  old     he  must  have  been  at  i.^t 
lonla  and  Greece  and  Rome  were  fresh  and     shapeles,s.  formless,  ectoplasmlc  mass  known     seven  years  a  cltr^n-^ut  to  th^fairtv  ,!^ 
commanding  precepts  for  the  delegates  who     as  /,n,v.rT,m^„f    o„h   .wo,,  «„,h   .k ,..„         ^.  '    "    .    ^"     out  to  inese  fairly  unl- 
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As  I  stated  when  this  bill  was  first  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  praying  and  yearning  and 
hoping  that  we  will  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people.  In- 
stead, this  is  mDre  Federal  power  to  go 
on  the  backs  of  the  State  officials  and 
others  in  the  States.  Nothing  is  to  be 
gained,  but  a  lot  is  to  be  lost  if  this  bUl 
is  passed. 

I  predict  now  that  those  who  support 
this  bill — and  I  am  sure  they  have  their 
own  reasons  for  doing  so — will  regret  the 
day,  they  will  rue  the  day,  they  vote  for 
this  bill. 

I  ask  them,  before  they  vote  today,  if 
they  have  any  rjuestion.  to  call  the  Gov- 
ernor of  their  State  and  ask  him  what 
the  conditions  are  and  what  he  thinks. 
Call  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
and  ask  him  if  the  laws  are  being  en- 
forced and  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
being  protected.  I  ask  them  to  call  the 
heads  of  the  mental  institutions  and  the 
penal  institutions  and  ask  them  if  they 
are  looking  after  the  rights  of  the  people 
there.  I  ask  them  to  call  any  outstanding 
citizens  in  whom  they  have  confidence 
and  ask  them  if  they  want  this  power 
given  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  ini- 
tiate suits,  when  they  now  can  join  in 
suits  that  already  are  brought.  Let  them 
call  anybody  they  wish  in  whom  they 
have  confidence  and  see  how  they  feel. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try do  not  wish  to  centralize  more  and 
more  and  more  power  in  the  central 
government. 

If  we  are  going  to  observe  federalism 
and  the  division  of  powers  in  the  Con- 
stitution, then  now  is  a  good  time  for 
that  decision  to  be  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri said  he  was  not  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  States'  rights  angle  of  it. 
but  he  went  on  and  discussed  various 
other  reasons. 

So  whether  it  is  the  right  of  the  State 
one  wishes  to  base  it  on.  or  the  cost  of 
the  matter,  or  trying  to  keep  the  Federal 
Government  from  entering  into  a  field 
where  it  has  no  jurisdiction,  or  any  other 
reason,  there  is  good  reason  not  to  pass 
this  bill.  There  is  good  reason  not  to  give 
the  Justice  Department  more  power,  but 
to  tell  the  Justice  Department  here  and 
now.  "You  go  and  clean  up  your  own  in- 
stitutions, like  the  Atlanta  penitentiary* 
and  other  penitentiaries  where  alcohol. 
narcotics,  violence,  crimes,  and  murders 
are  being  committed,  and  then  come  back 
and  talk  tous  " 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  will  take  them 
probably  some  time,  maybe  years,  before 
they  will  be  coming  back,  and  then  when 
they  do  come  back  I  think  they  will  have 
to  show  there  is  a  reason  for  granting 
them  this  unusual  power  to  involve  them- 
selves in  purely  State  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing.  I  ask.  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  essay  by  James 
Jackson  Kilpatrick  entitled  "The  Case 
for  States'  Rights'. "  in  a  book  entitled 
"A  Nation  of  States."  published  by  Rand- 
McNally  College  Publishing  Co..  Chicago 
foUow  my  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
certain  excerpts  from  that  article 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

<8ee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 


Kilpatrick.  who  is  a  well  known  and  re- 
spected columnist,  begins  his  article  in 
this  way.  He  uses  a  question  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  in  four  or  five  lines 
at  the  beginning,  and  this  is  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son's statement. 

What  has  destroyed  the  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  man  In  every  government  which 
has  e.er  existed  under  the  sun? 

That  is  the  question  Mr.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson asks.  I  wish  to  repeat  it. 

The  question  is.  "What  has  destroyed 
the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in 
every  government  which  has  ever  existed 
under  the  sun?  " 

Then  Mr.  Jefferson  answers  that  ques- 
t'on  and  th.s  is  his  answer: 

The  generalizing  and  concentrating  al! 
cares  and  powers  Into  one  body,  no  matter 
whether  of  the  autocrats  of  Russia  or  Prance, 
or  of  the  aristocrats  of  a  Venetian  Senate 

Mr.  President.  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  was  the  third  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  my  judgment  is  one  of 
the  wisest  and  most  gifted  statesmen 
that  this  country  has  produced,  and  he, 
the  scholar  that  he  was,  pinpointed  the 
very  thing  that  has  destroyed  the  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  gov- 
ernment which  has  ever  existed  under 
the  sun.  This  is  his  answer:  The  concen- 
trating of  all  cares  and  powers  into  one 
body. 

Mr.  President,  under  our  system  of 
government  with  our  separation  of  pow- 
ers, where  no  one  man  can  ever  gain  too 
much  power,  and  under  our  division  of 
powers  between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  concentrate  too  much  power  at 
any  one  level.  There  is  no  danger  of  con- 
centrating it  at  the  State  level  because 
we  have  50  States,  but  there  is  a  danger 
of  concentrating  it  in  this  one  central 
body,  the  Union,  the  National  Govern- 
ment, the  Federal  Government,  the  Cen- 
tral Government.  Tliere  is  the  danger. 
Eventually  it  could  bring  tyranny.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  Constitution 
which  clearly  sets  out  which  powers  are 
delegated  to  the  Union  because  it  is  very 
clear  the  Constitution  provides  that  all 
powers  not  specifically  delegated  to  the 
Union  are  reserved  to  the  States,  and  I 
say  that  the  management  of  purely  State 
institutions  like  penal  institutions,  men- 
tal institutions,  and  other  institutions  of 
that  kind  is  reserved  to  the  States. 

We  believe  the  State  officials  elected 
by  the  people  will  protect  the  rights  of 
the  people  in  those  institutions  and  it  is 
unnecessary,  unwise,  and  Impractical  to 
convey  powers  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  do  what  the  State  officials  can 
and  will  do. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

ExHisrr  1 
THr  Case   for   "States'   Rights" 
(By  James  Jackson  Kilpatrick) 
(What    has    destroyed    the   liberty    and    the 
rights  of  man  in  every  government  which 
has  ever  existed  under  the  sun?  The  gen- 
eralizing and  concentrating  all  cares  and 
powers  Into  one  body,  no  matter  whether 
of  the  autocrats  of  Russia  or  FYance.  or 
of  the  aristocrats  of  a  Venetian  Senate. — 
Thomas    Jefferson    to    Joseph    C     CabeU 
(1818)) 

It  offers  a  small  footnote  to  the  semantic 
confusion  of  our  times  that  an  essayist,  as- 


signed to  prepare  "the  case  for  SUtes' 
rights,"  must  begin  by  saying  that  he  does 
not  propose  to  talk  about  States'  rights.  The 
States  have  very  few  rights.  They  have  a 
right  to  be  protected  against  Invasion;  but 
by  and  large,  as  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  Amend- 
ments make  clear  In  their  perfect  choice  of 
nouns,  people  have  rights;  States  have  pow- 
ers. We  may  go  a  step  further,  and  remark 
that  today  the  people  have  fewer  rights  and 
the  States  have  smaller  powers  than  they 
possessed  at  one  time,  and  we  shall  not  be 
far  from  the  mark  In  surmising  that  the 
cause  of  the  former  is  an  effert  of  the  latter 

I  would  express  certain  convictions  at  the 
outset.  Government,  it  seems  to  me,  ought 
always  to  be  seen  clearly  for  what  It  Is:  A 
necessary  evil.  And  the  more  It  Is  thought  to 
be  necessary,  the  more  It  Is  bound  to  become 
evil.  I  do  not  use  •evil"  here  to  mean  de- 
bauched or  corrupt,  though  I  believe  such 
a  charge  could  be  maintained  I  mean  rather 
that  government  feeds  upon  the  storehouse 
of  mans  freedom,  and  the  more  this  precious 
granary  Is  drawn  down  and  nibbled  away, 
the  less  ren^alns  to  sustain  us.  I  hold  that 
all  governments  are  oppressive:  they  are  dis- 
tinguished only  by  this,  that  some  are  more 
oppressive  than  others.  When  I  am  told  that 
our  government,  among  all  the  powers  of  the 
earth,  la  the  most  free.  I  am  minded  to  say 
that  It  Is  merely  the  least  despotic. 

Prom  what  little  I  can  read  of  history,  and 
what  I  can  perceive  of  our  own  day,  I  con- 
clude that  man  always  has  existed  In  a  con- 
dition of  conflict  with  the  state.  It  Is  Inher- 
ent In  the  nature  of  man,  whose  first  Impulse 
l3  to  act;  It  Is  Inherent  In  the  nature  of  the 
state,  whose  first  duty  Is  to  restrain.  A  long 
time  ago,  when  he  was  writing  more  poet- 
ically than  politically,  Jefferson  put  It  down 
that  governments  exist  to  secure  those  un- 
alienable rights  that  do  Indeed  comprise 
mans  Inheritance  here  on  earth — the  rights 
to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  haoplness. 
But  It  has  not  worked  out  that  way.  In  prac- 
tice, governments  frequently  have  secured 
our  rights  by  judiciously  taking  them  away, 
and  acts  of  injustice  to  the  Individual  have 
won  easy  sanction  In  the  nam©  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Let  any  friend  of  liberty  read  the 
Supreme  Court's  recent  decisions  In  the 
Baltimore  and  Dayton  sanitation  cases,  and 
ask  himself  If  the  citizen's  right  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  has 
here  been  secured. 

The  chief  problem  of  government  In  a  free 
society  Is  to  keep  this  conflict  between  man 
and  the  state,  the  one  pulling,  the  other 
hauling,  under  some  sort  of  effective  con- 
trol, so  that  society  moves  forward  and  men 
find  slight  disposition  to  chafe  under  the 
restraints  put  upon  them.  All  governments 
must  preserve  law  and  order;  national  gov- 
ernments must  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense Beyond  those  essentials,  we  advance 
with  less  sureness.  A  large  function  of  gov- 
ernment Is  to  promote  the  general  welfare; 
and  It  Is  here  that  those  of  us  who  are  styled 
as  Inexactly  "conservatives"  as  we  are  mis- 
takenly termed  "States'  rlghters"  would  plead 
for  caution.  "I  am  not  a  friend  to  very  ener- 
getic government,"  Jefferson  once  remarked 
to  Madison.  "It  Is  alv.'ays  oppressive." 

The  great  men  who  long  ago  preceded  us 
In  this  Inquiry  comprehended  this  conflict, 
this  tension,  with  perfect  clarity  They  did 
not  view  the  central  government,  as  It  is 
the  custom  to  view  It  In  the  United  States 
today,  as  a  flrm  but  loving  paterfamilias,  or 
In  a  less  elegant  Image,  as  a  comfortable 
sow  with  a  hundred  million  teats.  "Free  gov- 
ernment Is  founded  In  jealousy  and  not  In 
confidence."  cried  the  Kentucky  Resolution. 
The  authors  of  that  Resolution  had  gazed 
upon  the  face  of  tyranny  and  knew  It  well; 
In  forming  their  own  free  Republic,  they 
brought  to  the  creative  act  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  the  great  men  who  had  preceded 
them.  They  knew,  in  a  deep  way  that  con- 
temporary political  philosophers  do  not  seem 
to  know,  the  conditions  that  historically 
have  contributed  to  greatness  In  nations  and 
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to  happiness  In  man.  The  examples  of  Baby- 
lonia and  Greece  and  Rome  were  fresh  and 
commanding  precepts  for  the  delegates  who 
met  that  summer  In  Philadelphia.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  pursue  their  deliberations,  or  to 
read  the  debates  of  the  ratifying  conven- 
tions that  followed  thereafter  In  the  States, 
without  developing  a  profound  respect  for 
the  wisdom,  the  intelligence,  and  the  sure 
sense  of  history  that  Imbued  the  men  who 
conceived  our  form  of  union.  It  was  a  small 
assembly  that  wrote  the  Constitution, 
Tocquevllle  observed,  but  It  contained  "the 
finest  minds  and  the  noblest  characters  that 
had  ever  appeared  In  the  New  World."  ' 

In  that  just  appraisal  lies  the  first  argu- 
ment I  would  make  In  behalf  of  "the  case 
for  States'  right."  Truly  there  were  giants 
in  our  earth  in  those  days.  We  ought  to 
honor  them.  By  what  presumptions — by 
what  giddy  conceit — do  today's  political  sci- 
entists, uneducated  editors,  witless  poli- 
ticians, and  other  ignoraml  assert  a  superior 
wisdom?  When  a  mood  of  flagellation  comes 
over  me.  and  the  Congressional  Record  is  not 
at  hand.  I  read  some  of  the  learned  quarter- 
lies and  other  leaf-raklngs  from  the  aca- 
demic grove.  These  are  not  as  funny  as  the 
Record,  but  they  are  more  pwmpous  and 
arrogant;  and  I  recall  Burke's  biting  com- 
ment upon  the  literary  men,  politicians,  and 
gauzy  divines  who  encouraged  the  French 
Revolution: 

They  have  no  respect  for  the  wisdom  of 
others;  but  thev  pay  it  off  by  a  very  full 
measure  of  confidence  In  their  ow7i  With 
them  It  Is  a  sufficient  motive  to  destroy  an 
old  scheme  of  things,  because  It  Is  an  old  one 
As  to  the  new.  they  are  In  no  .sort  of  fear  with 
regard  to  the  duration  of  a  building  run  up 
in  haste:  because  duration  is  no  object  to 
those  who  think  Uttle  or  nothing  has  been 
done  before  their  time,  and  who  place  all 
their  hopes  In  discovery.  They  conceive,  very 
systematically,  that  all  things  which  give 
perpetuity  are  mischievous,  and  therefore 
they  are  at  inexpiable  war  with  all  establish- 
ment.' 

For  my  own  part.  I  should  like  to  remain 
decently  obedient  to  Aristotle's  counsel,  in 
Politics  (Book  III.  not  to  disregard  the  ex- 
perience nf  ages  JefTpr^on  Mason,  and  Henry, 
to  name  but  three  of  Virginias  forebears, 
dealt  In  eternal  verities;  to  the  surpassing 
truth  of  their  repeated  warnings  against  ex- 
cessive centralism,  our  own  busy  philosophers 
have  responded  with  no  more  than  a  few  eva- 
sive falsehoods  It  Is  said  that  times  have 
changed,  and  the  world  has  become  smaller, 
and  time  has  been  telescoped  Into  some  re- 
markable units  known  as  "short  hours"  or 
"short  years"  It  Is  said  that  the  dangers  to 
the  survival  of  civilization  have  become  much 
greater  And  on  the  broad  subject  of  expand- 
ing government,  we  are  told  dlsarmlngly,  and 
in  a  sort  of  folksy  grammar,  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  big  government  for  gov- 
ernment, after  all.  is  nobody  but  us. 

To  the.se  familiar  rationalizations,  I  say, 
nonsense!  Plus  fa  change,  plus  c'est  la  meme 
chose.  Now  we  fly  to  London  in  five  or  six  of 
those  short  hours,  we  converse  by  satellites 
that  circle  the  globe,  tomorrow  the  Inanities 
Of  television  will  be  boimced  from  the  moon 
But  let  us  not  be  deceived  into  supposing 
that  the  travelers  Journey  is  different,  or 
that  the  human  heart  speaks  In  a  new  way, 
or  that  the  old  Immutable  laws  of  political 
behavior  can  be  summarily  amended  or  re- 
pealed There  Is  a  sea  change  that  comes  over 
men  raised  from  private  life  to  public  office, 
ana  ir  this  is  most  clearly  observed  In  Ped- 
erel  Judges,  it  is  manifest  in  other  magls- 

'Alexis  de  Tocquevllle,  Democracy  in 
America  (New  York:  Vintage,  1964).  Vol.  I. 
P-   IIB. 

"Edmund  Burke.  Reflections  on  the  Revolu- 
tion m  France  (Chicago:  Regnery.  1955).  p. 


trates  also  They  become  a  part  of  that  vast, 
shapeleas.  formle.ss.  ectoplasmlc  mass  known 
as  government  and  they  find  themselves — 
even  the  good  men— aligned  in  an  antitheti- 
cal relationship:  the  governed,  and  the  gover- 
nors If  this  relationship  normally  is  pleasant 
and  benevolent,  If  government  accomplishes 
much  that  Is.  provisionally,  good,  the  abuses 
of  power  remain  a  constant  threat  Govern- 
ments exist,  Calhoun  observed,  to  restrain 
men;  and  therefore  we  have  constitutions, 
to  re.sirain  governments 

Our  fathers  comprehended  these  elemen- 
tary truths,  they  mastered  their  lesions  in 
a  contemplative  period  when  public  leaders 
had  priceless  assets  we  deny  our  public  men 
today:  time  to  think,  time  to  read,  time  to 
watch  the  seasons  from  a  mountalntop  in 
Albemarle.  The  last  book  I  happened  to  put 
aside,  of  a  recent  afternoon,  was  a  volume  of 
Jefferson's  letters:  the  first  book  I  happened 
to  pick  up  after  dinner  was  Harry  Truman  s 
autobiography:  and  I  was  impressed,  as  any 
man  must  be,  by  the  thought  of  how  far  we 
have  advanced  from  Monticello — advanced, 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  rear. 

Plainly,  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  honor 
the  Pounding  Fathers  for  their  amazing 
genius,  or  to  oDserve  with  Burke  that  men 
who  lose  respect  for  their  ancestors  are  likely 
to  command  none  from  their  posterity.  Com- 
ing closer  to  the  point,  and  this  is  my  sec- 
ond contention,  I  submit  that  we  should 
respect  their  political  handiwork  also.  The 
Constitution  Is  not  without  fault;  some  of 
Us  provisions  are  archaic,  and  some  of  its 
language  Is  ambiguous,  and  needs  have  de- 
veloped—as Washington  and  Jefferson  fore- 
saw— for  some  desirable  amendments.  But 
it  is  still  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  We 
ought  to  obey  it  Implicitly.  And  both  in  its 
basic  provisions,  and  In  the  underlying  po- 
litical philosophy  these  provisions  reflect, 
the  Constitution  remains  to  this  day  what 
Tocquevllle  termed  it.  "the  most  perfect  fed- 
eral constitution  that  ever  existed."  •" 

Even  the  briefest  examination  into  these 
basic  provisions.  In  terms  of  the  case  of 
Stales'  rights,  will  disclose  certain  political 
truths  the  high  priests  of  centralization  can- 
not exorcise  by  the  sweet  smoke  of  pedantry. 
Our  Union  was  formed  by  the  States,  acting 
as  States;  all  political  powers  exercised  by 
the  central  government  come  by  delegation 
from  the  States;  the  States  alone  have  In- 
herent powers,  while  the  central  government 
has  none — save  those  it  has  assumed  by 
usurpation.  If  the  structure  of  our  govern- 
ment ever  Is  to  be  altered  in  any  essential 
respect,  the  States  will  have  to  do  it.  This 
ultimate  sovereign  power— "the  will  to  en- 
act, the  power  to  execute,  "  as  John  Taylor 
of  Caroline  termed  it  -resides  finally  with 
the  States.  If  the  Union  ever  were  to  be  dis- 
solved, it  would  be  as  a  consequence  of  State 
action;   and  the  States  would  survive. 

The  ob;ective  student  of  the  Constitution 
who  undertakes  to  read  our  charter  in  terms 
of  the  Stale  and  central  government  rela- 
tionship may  be  astonished  at  what  he  flnds. 
Before  he  Is  well  launched  into  Article  I.  he 
IS  brought  up  short  by  the  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  are 
chosen  not  "by  the  people."  but  by  "the 
people  of  the  several  States."  The  lower 
chamber  was  intended  to  represent  people 
by  the  numbers,  but  the  notable  fact  is 
that  no  congressional  district  stretches  across 
a  State  line.  These  districts  are  fixed  by  State 
authority. 

Who  are  these  "people  of  the  several 
States"  who  are  to  elect  the  Representatives? 
What  authority  Axes  their  qualifications  to 
vote''  Why.  plainly,  "the  electors  in  each 
State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of 
the  State  legislature."  What  of  a  candidate 
for  the  House?  He  must  be  at  least  twenty- 

'  Democracy  in  America.  Vol.  I,  p.  i7a. 


five  years  old;  he  must  have  been  at  leMt 
seven  years  a  citizen— but  to  these  fairly  uni- 
versal standards,  one  more  Is  added:  He  must 
be  an  inhabltani  of  that  State  in  which" 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

I  put  "in  which  "  in  quotation  marks  In 
order  to  emphasize  a  subtle  but  significant 
distinction  that  appears  In  the  following  sec- 
tion as  to  Senators  A  Senator  must  be  at 
least  thirty;  he  must  have  been  nine  years 
a  citizen:  and  he  must  be  an  Inhabitant  of 
that  State  "for  which  "  he  shall  be  chosen 
The  deliberate  choice  of  prepositions  poinu 
up  both  the  equality  of  States  and  the  role 
of  Senators  Until  the  unfortunate  adoption 
of  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  in  1913.  Sen- 
ators were  chosen  by  State  Legislatures  and 
served  in  effect  as  State  ambassadors. 

Pursuing  the  constitutional  provisions  as 
to  States,  cne  finds  the  entire  Constitution 
strung  upon  a  thread  of  State  responslblli- 
tlc  .  and  restraints  The  very  words  'State"  or 
States'  appear  more  than  ninety  times:  the 
word  "nation."  in  reference  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  never  appears  at  all  Our 
Republic  three  times  is  referred  to  as  "this 
Union"  and  once  as  "the  land,"  but  every 
other  reference  is  simply  to  "the  United 
States" — and  the  proper  noun  is  always 
treated  as  a  plural  noun 

The  longer  one  reflects  upon  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  upon  the  writings  of  the  Founding 
Fathers,  the  more  apparent  two  political 
truths  become.  The  first  deals  with  the  source 
of  political  power:  the  second  deals  with  the 
restraints  upon  power.  The  advocate  of 
"States'  rights"  would  like  to  be  heard  on 
both  of  them 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  persons  in  pub- 
lic life  never  have  grasped — or  even  thought 
about — the  origin  and  abiding  location  of 
political  power  In  the  United  States  This 
power  now  flows  from  flfty  Identical  springs, 
filling  fifty  separate  but  identical  reservoirs! 
And  whatever  powers  may  be  vested,  now  or 
hereafter.  In  the  central  government,  these 
powers  must  flow  upward  from  the  State  res- 
ervoirs T^ie  flow  never  goes  the  other  way 
ff  beginning  students  of  the  Constitution 
were  asked  to  understand  one  truth  only  of 
their  government,  they  could  not  do  better 
than  to  begin  with  this:  The  Constitution 
acts  upon  the  States  in  a  prohibitory  fashion 
only. 

This  Is  not  true  of  the  Constitution's  ac- 
tion upon  the  central  government  The  Con- 
stitution both  authorizes  the  central  govern- 
ment to  do  certain  things,  and  prohibits  the 
central  government  from  doing  certain 
things,  but  at  no  point  does  the  Constitu- 
tion authorize  or  permit  the  States  to  do 
anything.  As  a  consequence,  members  of  the 
Congress  embarking  up)on  some  legislative 
scheme  must  ask  themselves  two  questions: 
(II  Are  we  permitted  to  do  this  under  the 
Constitution''  and  (2)  Are  we  prohibited 
from  doing  this  under  the  Constitution''  The 
States  have  no  such  problems  TTiev  nave  all 
powers  to  begin  with  Their  search  Is  for  a 
prohibition  only,  and  If  they  find  nothing  in 
the  Constitution  prohibiting  them  from  a 
particular  course  of  action,  they  are  free  to 
proceed 

The  Tenth  Amendment  makes  this  clear 
beyond  peradventure  It  Is  the  key  that  un- 
locks every  mystery  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment: it  Is  the  very  polar  star  of  our  funda- 
mental charter  "TTie  powers  |  let  us  note  the 
noun]  not  delegated  |let  us  note  the  verb] 
to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution 
[let  us  pause  especially  upon  that  preposi- 
tional phrase],  nor  prohibited  by  It  (the 
antecedent  of  "it  "  Is  •'Constitution"!  to  the 
States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respec- 
tively [there  is  profound  meaning  in  that 
adverb)  or  to  the  people." 

Why  was  this  amendment  demanded,  in 
New  Hampshire  no  less  than  in  Virginia,  In 
Rhode  Island  no  less  than  in  South  Caro- 
lina"' The  object   was  to  give  expression  to 
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whom  this  Constitution  was  to  act  directly 


vested."  And  whence  came  this  investiture? 
Not  from  the  people  In  one  great  body.  The 


promote    the   most   efficient    government;    it 
may    not    be    the    best    for   Getting    Things 
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farm  life.  Of  far  greater  Importance  were  the 
local   schools,    and    the   local    tax   rate,   and 


It  will  follow  us  to  school  one  day  if  the 

principle  of  general  aid  to  nubile  educaUon. 


all  of  these,  the  advocate  of  strict  construc- 
tion   vtplfl^    tr» 
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the  underlying  philosophy  of  the  people  on 
whom  this  Constitution  was  to  act  directly 
Theji  meant  to  restrain  They  knew,  as  Jef- 
ferson remarked,  that  "the  natural  progress 
of  things  is  for  liberty  to  yield  and  govern- 
ment to  gain  ground  "  and  they  hoped  to 
create  a  government  that  would  gain  as 
little  such  ground  as  possible.  Thus.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Constitution  Is  in 
many  ways  a  very  negative  document. 
Wherever  there  is  a  giving,  there  is  almost 
always  a  snatching  back:  the  whole  instru- 
ment abounds  In  "noes."  nots.  '  "neither." 
and  "nors.  ■  The  list  of  prohibltdons  flatly 
imposed  upon  the  central  government  is 
long,  but  when  the  framers  had  finished 
their  work,  the  States  found  the  list  not 
yet  long  enough,  so  they  added  ten  broad 
amendments  more.  The  prohibitions  Im- 
posed by  the  States  upon  their  own  exercise 
of  power,  especially  In  the  tenth  section  of 
Article  I.  are  scarcely  less  inipressdve. 

This  self-evident  desire  to  restrain  all  gov- 
ernment pervades  the  entire  document.  Ours 
was  to  be  a  limited  government.  That  was 
the  whole  reason  the  framers  enumerated 
the  powers  vested  In  the  Con^-ress.  with  such 
tedious  care  that  the  power  to  punish 
counterfeiting  is  separated  from  the  power 
to  coin  money,  and  the  power  to  support  an 
army  Is  not  Joined  by  even  a  conjunction  to 
the  power  to  maintain  a  navy  Here  every 
separate  sentence  Is  numbered:  every  par- 
ticular power  is  spelled  out.  And  what  a 
mockery  It  Is  of  their  prudent  labors  to  see 
men  contend  for  the  absurd  notion  that 
the  power  to  lay  taxes  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare"  vests  the  Congress  with  the 
power  to  do  whatever  Congress  pleases!  Such 
a  construction  reduces  the  Constitution  to 
blank  paper:  it  arrogates  to  judges  and  to 
congressmen  the  bumptious  authority 
claimed  by  Humpty-Dumpty.  to  whom  words 
meant  what  he  chose  them  to  mean,  and 
neither  more  nor  less  If  all  powers  were 
delegated  to  the  central  government,  then 
none  remained  exclusively  with  the  States; 
the  bulk  of  the  Constitution  Is  mere  sur- 
plusage, and  the  Tenth  Amendment  Is  a 
fraud;  the  authors  of  The  Federalist  were 
masters  of  deceit,  and  the  written  English 
language  Is  become  the  babble  of  Idiots  Yet 
these  are  the  ends  the  advocates  of  cen- 
tralization would  put  upon  us;  the  reversal 
of  the  flow  of  power,  the  upending  of  our 
structure,  so  that  the  foundation  Is  on  top 
and  the  gables  down  below;  they  would 
have  us  abandon  the  reslralnu  and  limita- 
tions that  long  ago  were  laid  upon  the 
States  themselves,  and  Imposed  on  their  cen- 
tral government  by  their  own  tolnt  action 

Now.  all  of  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the 
United  States  do  not  comprise  a  "nation." 
Of  course  they  do  Neither  is  It  to  sueeest 
that  some  sharp  line  always  has  separated 
the  powers  delegated  from  the  powers  re- 
served. From  the  beginning,  there  has  been 
a  blurring  and  a  mixing,  the  popular  Image 
of  two  governmental  spheres,  each  rotating 
perfectly  In  lU  own  separate  orbit,  touching 
but  never  overlapping,  has  nothing  in  his- 
tory to  commend  it  Nevertheless,  the  dual 
structure  remains,  and  a  full  understanding 
of  this  concept  is  Imperative  to  any  under- 
standing of  how  our  Republic  functions. 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  consti- 
tute one  nation,  under  one  government  and 
this  government,  within  the  scope  of  the 
powers  with  which  it  is  invested.  Is  suoreme  " 
wrote  Chief  Justice  Chase  In  1B68  "On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  each  State  com- 
prise a  State,  having  Us  own  government,  and 
endowed  with  all  the  functions  essential  to 
Mparate  and  independent  existence  The 
fifA"  <"»«'««*d  might  continue  to  exist 
Without  the  States  in  union,  there  could  be 
no  such  political  body  as  the  United  States  " 

Notice  Chase's  careful  qualification-  The 
central  government  Is  supreme  "within  the 
•cope  of   the   powers   with   which   It   is   In- 


vested." And  whence  came  this  Investiture? 
Not  from  the  people  in  one  great  body.  The 
powers  of  the  central  government,  as  Madi- 
son pointed  out  in  the  Virginia  Convention 
of  1787.  came  from  "the  people  as  composing 
thirteen  sovereignties."  That  is  to  say.  the 
powers  came  from  the  States. 

Yet  a  statement  of  this  truth  Implies  no 
hostility  to  a  strong  national  government 
The  Federal  government  Is  our  government; 
we  owe  obedience  and  allegiance  to  It.  The 
plan  of  our  Fathers,  and  It  was  a  good  plan, 
was  simply  to  assure  the  people  the  best  of 
both  worlds — a  central  government  strong 
enough  to  act  boldly  and  powerfully  In  the 
preservation  of  national  security  and  In  the 
promotion  of  truly  national  Interests,  yet  not 
so  strong  that  it  would  swallow  up  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  local  and  domestic  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  people  wanted  kept 
close  at  hand. 

Tocquevllle  put  It  simply.  The  federal  sys- 
tem was  created,  he  observed,  "with  the  In- 
tention of  combining  the  different  advan- 
tages which  result  from  the  magnitude  and 
the  littleness  of  nations."  and  he  went  on  to 
describe  these  advantages  as  he  perceived 
them  in  America: 

In  great  centralized  nations  the  legislator 
is  obliged  to  give  a  character  of  uniformity 
to  the  laws,  which  does  not  always  suit  the 
diversity  of  customs  and  districts;  as  he 
takes  no  cognizance  of  special  cases,  he  can 
only  proceed  upon  general  principles;  and 
the  population  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  laws,  since  legislation 
cannot  adapt  Itself  to  the  exigencies  and  the 
customs  of  the  population,  which  Is  a  great 
cause  of  trouble  and  misery.  This  disadvan- 
tage does  not  exist  In  confederations;  Con- 
gress regulates  the  principal  measures  of  the 
national  government,  and  all  the  details  of 
the  administration  are  reserved  to  the  pro- 
vincial legislatures.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
how  much  this  division  of  sovereignty  con- 
tributes to  the  well-being  of  each  of  the 
States   that   compose   the   Union.* 

At  a  later  point,  I  want  to  touch  upon  the 
troubles  that  arise  when  the  central  govern- 
ment ceases  to  heed  "the  diversity  of  cus- 
toms and  of  districts."  Here  I  would  dwell 
a  little  longer  upon  the  political  Insight,  as 
I  conceive  it,  that  went  Into  the  structure 
of  our  government.  The  Pounding  Fathers 
wanted  not  only  to  restrain  all  governments. 
They  wanted  also  to  preserve  that  sense  of 
close  community  which  Is  the  starting  point 
of  political  well-being.  Burke,  in  his  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  Prance,  put  It 
this  way:  "To  be  attached  to  the  subdivi- 
sion, to  love  the  little  platoon  we  belong  to 
in  society.  Is  the  first  principle  (the  germ 
as  It  were)  of  public  affections.  It  Is  the 
first  link  In  the  series  by  which  we  proceed 
towards  a  love  to  our  country,  and  to  man- 
kind."' 

L,et  that  sense  of  community  be  dulled  or 
lost,  and  something  precious  is  abandoned 
Let  local  powers  atrophy,  and  State  preroga- 
tives decline,  and  the  wellsprlng  of  patriot- 
ism Inevitably  must  run  thin  For  this  sense 
of  community,  unless  it  Is  nurtured  at  home 
cannot  flourish  and  retain  Its  simple  vitality 
In  a  "community"  that  stretches  from 
Maine  to  Hawaii  and  from  the  Florida  keys 
to  the  Alaskan  tundra. 

Yet  it  Is  not  necessary  to  rely  upon  meta- 
physical reasons  for  urging  a  return  to  the 
balance  of  powers  conceived  by  the  Pounding 
Fathers  and  written  Into  a  supreme  law  that 
must  be  obeyed  until  the  States  themselves 
amend  It  There  are  sound  political  reasons 
also.  And  the  foremost  of  these  Is  that  the 
separate  States  ought  to  remain  free — as  free 
as  possible — to  engage  In  experiment  and  In- 
novation. I  appreciate  the  argument  that 
this    freedom    of    political    action    mav    not 
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promote  the  most  efficient  government;  It 
may  not  be  the  best  for  Getting  Things 
Done  But  it  permits  us  to  avoid  the  blight- 
ing curse  of  uniformity  and  regimentation 
which  must  always  be  the  foe  of  creative 
political  thought. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  summed  up 
this  position  more  admirably  than  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  in  the  notable  dissenting  opinion 
he  wrote  in  the  Roth-Alberts  case  in  19^7 
Two  men  had  been  convicted  for  trafficking 
in  obscene  materials  Roth  under  the  Fed- 
eral postal  laws.  Alberts  under  the  State  law 
of  California  A  majority  of  the  court  voted 
to  uphold  both  sentences  Harlan  objected 
He  was  ready  to  concur  In  Alberts'  convic- 
tion, for  this  was  under  State  law;  and  the 
court's  function,  in  Judging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a  statute,  was  not  to  decide 
whether  California's  policy  were  wise,  or 
whether  the  assumptions  underlying  the 
State's  obscenity  law  were  sound  "Nothing 
In  the  Constitution  requires  California  to 
accept  as  truth  the  most  advanced  and 
sophisticated  psychiatric  orpinlon"  The  first 
question  was  whether  the  Constitution  pro- 
hibited California  from  enacting  the  law; 
if  not.  the  Court's  only  remaining  duty  was 
to  decide  whether  Alberts  had  been  denied 
due  process  at  his  trial. 

It  Is  precisely  this  intolerable  end  that 
lies  down  the  path  of  centralization  In  the 
United  States  I  have  strong  reservations 
about  extension  of  the  franchise  in  Georgia 
and  Kentucky  to  young  men  and  women  of 
eighteen,  for  I  Incline  to  the  view  that  the 
franchise  should  not  be  broadened,  but  re- 
stricted. Yet  I  am  delighted  to  see  them 
undertake  the  experiment  If  my  prejudice 
be  In  error,  it  may  be  abandoned  in  the  light 
of  their  successful  experience;  but  there 
would  be  no  way  of  learning  this  on  a  small 
scale  If  the  Congress,  by  some  distortion  of 
Its  power  to  alter  State  regulations  prescrib- 
ing the  manner  of  holding  elections,  were 
to  extend  the  franchise  overnight  to  all 
eighteen-year-olds  everywhere  By  the  same 
token.  I  have  been  interested  to  see  Nevada 
experiment  with  divorce  laws  that  are  liberal, 
and  South  Carolina  adhere  to  divorce  laws 
that  are  strict.  Much  has  been  learned 
through  the  varying  approaches  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  to  problems  of  forestry,  steam 
pollution,  conditions  of  labor,  and  public 
education.  In  a  thousand  areas  of  human 
conduct,  the  States  and  their  constituent 
localities  constantly  are  experimenting,  and 
this  political  ferment — this  bubbling  vital- 
ity— seems  to  me  absolutely  essential  to  the 
continued  strength  of  the  Republic  as  a 
whole. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  this 
system  Is  that  the  States  and  the  localities 
must  always  be  closer  to  the  people  than  the 
central  government.  In  stating  this  view.  I 
respectfully  differ  from  one  of  my  brother 
essayists,  who  paints  a  pretty  plctvire  of  the 
Intimacy  that  exists,  especially  In  the  case 
of  the  fanner,  between  the  Federal  govern- 
ment and  the  Individual  citizen.  It  Is  a  pretty 
picture,  but  a  false  one  On  my  own  observa- 
tions (apart  from  the  common  observation 
of  mankind),  I  would  find  him  clearly  wrong. 
Several  years  ago.  in  a  manifestation  of  that 
particular  lunacy  to  which  newspapermen 
historically  are  prone.  I  undertook  to  run  a 
chicken  farm.  The  county  agent  was  Indeed 
a  source  of  comfort,  and  the  home-demon- 
stration worker  could  be  summoned  to  edu- 
cate my  wife  In  the  mysteries  of  a  churn  But 
only  In  a  very  narrow  and  technical  sense 
were  these  neighborly  plenipotentiaries  min- 
isters of  the  Federal  government.  In  their 
appointment  and  in  their  dally  activities, 
they  were  "country  people."  different 
In  every  way  from  the  regional  inspec- 
tors of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
sent  out  to  measure  one's  acres  of  wheat  Nor 
were  the  m.lnlstratlons  of  even  the  county 
agents  and  soil  conservation  committeemen 
(locally  elected)    the  be  all   and  end-all  of 
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farm  life.  Of  far  greater  Importance  were  the 
local  schools,  and  the  local  tax  rate,  and 
the  widening  of  the  road  that  led  to  the 
country  store.  The  government  that  counted 
most,  because  we  felt  the  greatest  sense  of 
community  with  It,  was  the  government  at 
the  courthouse,  and  Che  government  at  the 
State  Capitol. 

A  part  of  this  feeling  rests  in  the  belief 
that  local  government  can  be  controlled  In 
a  way  that  the  central  government  cannot 
be  controlled.  Restraints  can  be  applied  close 
at  hand,  through  the  devices  of  referendum 
and  recall,  that  cannot  be  applied  far  away. 
The  county  conunlssloner  dwells  low  on 
Olympus,  and  the  local  alderman  Is  acces- 
sible In  ways  that  United  States  Senators  and 
Cabinet  Secretaries  are  not  accessible.  When 
a  citizen  of  Virginia  travels  to  the  Capitol  at 
Richmond,  he  travels  with  a  siu-e  sense  of 
participation  and  of  community;  he  speaks 
to  the  committees  of  the  General  Assembly, 
supporting  or  opposing  particular  legislation, 
as  a  fellow-cltlzen  In  the  community  of  four 
million  that  Is  Virginia.  When  he  travels  to 
the  Capitol  at  Washington,  by  contrast,  he 
feels  insecurity  gnawing  at  his  vitals.  He 
finds  the  palace  ringed  by  the  glassy  castles 
of  potent  baronies — the  Machinists,  the 
Mlneworkers,  the  Educationists — and  the 
marbled  catpcombs  of  the  Senate  OfBce 
Building  are  filled  with  total  strangers  In 
this  distant  opulence,  he  stands  subdued. 

It  Is  out  of  this  sense  of  helplessness  that 
the  citizen  draws  his  prudent  fear  of  "Fed- 
eral control."  He  sees  Federal  control  as  an 
Inescapable  corollary  of  "Federal  aid."  He 
knows  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise. 
Nor  is  he  the  least  Impressed  by  the  remon- 
strances of  political  doctors  who  assure  him 
that  the  history  of  numerous  grant-in-aid 
programs  falls  to  support  his  apprehension. 

I  am  told  that  Federal  controls  never  have 
been  oppressive,  and  that  Federal  outlays  al- 
most invariably  are  administered  by  State 
and  local  functionaries  in  whom  our  trust 
may  be  freely  reposed.  I  am  told  that  I  am 
conjuring  mere  spectres  and  seeing  things  in 
the  dark.  John  Marshall  long  ago  (in  McCul- 
loch  V.  Maryland.  1819)  struck  through  these 
specious  assurances  with  a  famous  line.  The 
tax  levied  b>  Maryland  upon  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  was  not  large;  Mr  Mccul- 
loch could  have  paid  It  and  the  Bank  would 
not  have  gone  under.  But  It  was  not  the 
particular  tax  that  mattered.  It  was  the 
power  to  tax,  for  ""the  power  to  tax  Involves 
the  power  to  destroy.""  And  Marshall,  agreeing 
for  once  with  Jefferson,  scoffed  at  the  Idea  of 
having  con/ldence  In  the  States  to  exercise 
this  power  wisely: 

If  the  States  may  tax  one  Instrument  em- 
ployed by  the  government  In  the  execution 
or  Its  powers,  they  may  tax  any  and  every 
other  Instrument.  They  may  tax  the  mall: 
they  may  tax  the  mint;  they  may  tax  patent 
rights;  they  may  tax  the  papers  of  the  cus- 
tom-house; they  may  tax  Judicial  process 
they  may  tax  all  the  means  employed  by  the 
government,  to  an  excess  which  would  defeat 
,JJJ}1  V^^^  °'  government.  This  was  not  In- 
tended by  the  American  people.  They  did  not 

tl^'lJ^  "^^^^  '^^^"'  government  dependent 
upon  the  States. 

.,,3^^  **™*  ""^  °^  reasoning  exactly  per- 
^Tr.  ""l  ^°  ^°""'*  *  warning  against  the 
growing  absorption  of  responsibilities  by  the 
central  government.  It  never  was  Intended 
for  the  people  to  be  dependent  upon  Wash- 

l?f  o,?;  I.^^V:!'  ^^'^  '=^"^™'  government  can 
aid  our  disabled,  and  pension  our  old  people, 
and  succour  our  Illegitimate  children;  If  It 
can  fill  our  fish  ponds  and  level  our  slums; 
ewLrnJ'""'*  °"'"  highways  and  lay  our 
nlT  "■*  '"f^c'nate  our  children  and  fl- 
o^  i?v«  1  '^"*f  ''^"dents.  It  can  dominate 
aUoiltt-  rf"''^  *  ^*y  ^^t  freedom  Is  loet 
toZTJlJ'  '"  'J"'  '^""^  '°  ^""'-o'  that  IS 

a^ous  !a^r'    ''°""   *^   ''"^'y   ■«   that 
"nous  lamb  accompanied  little  Mary.  And 


It  will  follow  us  to  school  one  day  If  the 
principle  of  general  aid  to  public  educaUon. 
and  especially  to  teacher  salaries,  ever  Is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Coming  events  cast  long  shadows.  I  see 
the  penumbra  approaching  and  I  feel  the 
damp  wind  cold  on  my  neck.  Let  the  man 
who  Imagines  there  are  "no  controls"  study 
the  disbursement  of  hospital  construction 
grants  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act.  Let  him 
gaze  upon  the  thick  manual  of  federally 
approved  regulations  by  which  the  Inter- 
state highways  must  be  constructed  uni- 
formly. Let  him  ponder  the  effect  of  the 
wage  controls  decreed  under  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act — 40,000  local  determinations  a  year,  and 
every  one  of  them  controlling  what  shall  be 
paid  carpenters,  pipefitters,  and  common  la- 
borers. We  have  lately  had  the  example  of 
what  Is  known  euphemistically  as  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  and  I  find 
In  it  inclplently  the  very  philosophy  that 
seems  to  me  so  dangerous  for  these  grants 
are  intended  chiefly  for  students  agreeable 
to  studying  what  the  government  wants 
them  to  study — science,  and  mathematics, 
and  foreign  languages.  We  have  opened  our 
classroom  door,  like  the  flap  of  the  nomad's 
tent,  to  a  very  large  camel.  I  see  In  the  his- 
tory of  legislation  under  the  commerce  clause 
what  lies  ahead  in  education;  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  that  began  with  the 
steamboats  of  Gibbons  and  Ogden  has  ex- 
panded until  even  the  window  washers  on 
a  local  ofllce  building  are  the  objects  of 
Federal  control.  The  scholarship  program 
that  begins  with  a  subtle  hint  of  what 
should  be  learned  will  yet  end  in  effective 
control  of  what  shall  be  taught,  and  to 
whom,  and  by  whom,  and  In  what  sort  of 
buildings. 

It  was  to  this  sort  of  Immoderate  greatness 
that  Gibbon  attributed  the  decline  of  Rome. 
It  is  to  this  sort  of  faceless  nationalizing. 
to  these  Idiot  yells  for  equality,  that  our  own 
Republic  may  yet  succumb,  bong  ago  a 
petty  despot,  troubled  by  Insurrection  In 
his  realm,  sent  an  envoy  to  Perlander  for 
advice  The  Ambraclan  tryant  did  not  reply 
directly.  He  took  the  envoy  Into  a  cornfield. 
and  with  a  sharp  blade  lopped  off  the  tall- 
est ears  until  all  stalks  were  standing  level. 
The  despot's  solution,  he  meant  to  say.  lay 
In  chopping  down  the  strong  to  equality 
with  the  weak,  for  when  all  men  are  equal 
none  can  excel. 

The  hard  counsel  of  Perlander  is  lost  upon 
some  of  the  more  naive  envoys  of  today's 
zealous  centrallzers.  but  we  may  be  sure  It 
is  not  wasted  on  their  masters  Their  god 
Is  the  brutal  bulldozer,  squat  as  a  pagan 
Idol,  whose  function  Is  to  bring  down  the 
mountains  and  to  fill  up  the  valleys  They 
fear  excellence  as  they  abhor  Inepltude  The 
diversity  of  the  States  offends  their  petty 
sense  of  order,  and  from  the  comfortable 
living  rooms  of  Scarsdale  they  weep  tears 
for  Mississippi. 

The  worst  fate  that  could  befall  this  Re- 
public would  be  for  the  centralists  to  Impose 
upon  this  broad  land  a  Procrustean  uniform- 
ity that  would  Impoverish  the  Hudson  Valley 
to  enrich  the  catfish  Yazoo  If  our  strength 
be  In  union.  It  lies  first  In  apartness.  This 
concept  Is  the  spark  that  kindled  the  Amer- 
ican flame:  It  Is  the  very  soul  of  our  Re- 
public, and  we  ought  never  to  trade  It  off 
to  the  centralist  Mephlstopheles  who  prom- 
ises a  beautiful  Utopia  but  would  deliver  a 
dreary  Hell. 

In  thus  contending  for  a  tiehtly  limited 
central  government,  no  thoughful  States' 
Tighter  would  want  to  be  misunderstood.  If 
he  urges  the  Importance  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment,  he  urges  with  equal  vigor  the 
propriety  of  Article  I.  Section  8.  In  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  In  the  waging  of  war.  In 
the  coinage  of  money,  in  the  full  and  efB- 
clent  operation  of  all  these  delegated  pjowers 
that  are  In  fact  national  in  their  scope — in 


all  of  these,  the  advocate  of  strict  construc- 
tion yields  to  the  central  authority  gladly 
He  Is  not  asking  that  Delaware  be  admitted 
to  NATO,  or  that  a  first  reliance  In  some 
war  with  Russia  be  placed  on  the  Geor^a 
militia. 

He  is  urging  simply  that  we  cherlah  a 
reasoned  veneration  for  established  Institu- 
tions, and  that  we  preserve  a  decent  obedi- 
ence to  the  form  and  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  Constitution  He  knows  that  fallible  man 
will  err,  and  he  conceives  It  better  to  risk 
wrongs  Imposed  upon  one  State  than  to 
hazard  mlsjudgments  that  fall  up>on  fifty 
He  is  no  foe  of  "national  greatness"  He  Is 
merely  convinced  that  national  greatness 
may  best  be  achieved  by  building  upon  the 
Eolld  foundation  of  p>ersonal  liberty.  Indi- 
vidual attainment,  and  local  responsibility 
erected  by  the  wisest  men  the  Republic  will 
ever  know. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unajiimous  consent  that  the  vote 
on  the  conference  report  occur  at  2  pjn. 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

1  he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Will  state  it. 

Mr  BAYH.  What  is  the  time  situation. 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator irom  South  Carolina  has  4  minutes 
and  28  seconds,  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  2  hours  and  40  minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  test  of  the  Sen- 
ate is  to  see  how  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana can  squeeze  those  2  hours  plus  in 
before  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Speakmg 
as  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  confident  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  can  do  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thmk 
there  has  been  ample  discussion  of  this 
bill,  and  I  am  wondering  about  the  wis- 
dom of  debating  the  Senate  further  cm 
it. 

However,  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  con- 
summation of  almost  a  4-year  effort 
and  inasmuch  as  I  have  seldom  been  in- 
volved in  a  debate  where  both  sides  felt 
as  intensely  about  the  merits  as  this, 
perhaps  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
should  at  least  try  to  summarize  the 
position  of  the  proponents 

We  have  sat  here  all  morning  and  lis- 
tened to  some  of  the  most  severe  criti- 
cism directed  at  this  bill,  more  severe 
than  any  I  have  heard  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate.  My  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  has  de- 
scribed this  as  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous bills  to  come  before  the  Congress  In 
his  26  years  That  covers  a  pretty  broad 
spectrum. 

My  other  colleagues  who  have  led  the 
opposition  very  sincerely  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  in  no  way 
wants  to  impugn  the  motives  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  fact  is  they  feel  very  sin- 
cerely about  this  as  well  as  very  strongly 
about  it.  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  like  to 
put  the  Recofd  straight  from  the  stand- 
point of  tho?;e  of  us  who  have  been 
working  on  this  bill  for  so  long. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  William  Miller  be  per- 
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mitted  access  to  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  conference  report. 
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cerns  expressed  by  our  colleagues  who  in  some  of  our  homes  for  the  elderly,  who  on  the  door  of  an  institution  without  ad- 
have  been  personally  involved  in  the  Fed-  have  not  offended  society  at  all.  that  a  vance  notice,  without  an  effort  to  co- 
eral    Government's    cominK    into    their    different  standard  should  be  established     operate.  I  find  that  unconsrionfthie 
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mitted  access  to  the  floor  during  the  de- 
bate on  this  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  5  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

'60s  Nostalgia  on  thi  Hnx 

After  three  unsuccessful  attempts,  the 
Senate  ha«  finally  voted  to  shut  otf  a  fill- 
buster  that  was  a  nostalgia  trip  to  the  '50s 
The  issue  was  the  one  that  used  to  tie  the 
Senate  In  parliamentary  knots  for  weeks: 
states'  rights  versus  clvU  rights.  But  the 
rules  are  different  now  (only  60  votes  are 
needed  to  close  debate ) ,  and  far  fewer  people 
are  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

This  filibuster  was  aimed  at  killing  a  bill 
permitting  the  attorney  general  to  bring 
lawsuits  on  behalf  of  inmates  who  are  being 
abused  in  state  hospitals.  Jails  and  juvenile 
institutions.  It  is.  In  considerable  part,  merely 
a  housekeeping  measure.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment already  gets  Involved  In  many  of  these 
cases  once  inmates  file  suit  themselves.  But 
that  fact  has  been  overshadowed,  as  have 
many  of  the  arguments  for  the  bill  (inmates 
do  not  make  good  lobbyists),  by  the  violent 
opposition  that  has  appeared. 

What  Is  the  problem?  The  proposal,  accord- 
ing to  Sen.  Strom  Thurmond.  Is  "one  of  the 
most  dangerous  bills  that  has  come  before 
Congress  in  the  26  years  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber." According  to  Sen.  J  James  Exon.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  "place  the  bureaucracy  of 
the  Justice  Department  on  the  backs"  of 
elected  and  appointed  state  officials  every- 
where. And  so  on. 

These  men,  and  the  bill's  other  opponents, 
are  Indulging  In  overkill,  .''n  fact,  all  the  poor 
bill  does  Is  let  the  attorney  general  file  suit 
on  behalf  of  inmates  after  he  has  discovered 
that  an  institution  has  a  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" of  subjecting  Innrjates  to  "egregious  or 
flagrant"  conditions  that  deprive  them  of 
their  legal  rights.  And  he  can  bring  such  a 
case  only  after  he  has  warned  the  state  that 
the  charge  is  imminent  and  has  explained  to 
state  officials  what  changes  he  thinks  are 
necessary  in  the  way  the  Inmates  are  treated 
and  has  tried  to  solve  the  matter  informally 

Those  conditions  were  added  to  the  bill  to 
mollify  some  senators  and  state  attorneys 
general  who  claim  to  believe  the  federal 
government  has  no  business  watching  out 
for  the  rights  of  people  who  are  confined  in 
state  prisons  and  hospiUIs.  But  that  is  the 
proper  business  of  the  federal  government. 
Even  Inmates  in  such  places  have  federal 
flights,  and  the  history  of  recent  years  is 
replete  with  shameful  stories  of  how  such 
Inmates  have  had  their  rlehts  stripped  away 

This  is  a  pure  clvll-rlghts  struggle,  the 
genuine  article,  and  one  of  the  few  In  the 
present  session  of  Congress.  Now  that  the 
filibuster  has  been  broken,  the  Senate  should 
pass  the  bill  quickly. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
which  summarizes  his  assessment  of 
what  powers  he  will  have  under  this  btll, 
be  printed  In  the  Record  as  part  of  the 
legislative  history  on  this  bill. 

There  beln?  no  oblectlon,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OmcK  or  THE  Attomtet  OzimAi.. 

Woihinffton,  DC,  April  29. 1980. 
Hon.  BocH  Bath, 

Cfiairman.  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion.  Waahinqtcm.  D.C. 

Dkai  M«.  CRAinMAif;  As  the  Senate  con- 
tinue* Its  consideration  of  the  Conference 


Report  to  accompany  H.R.  10,  Civil  Rights 
of  Institutionalized  Persons.  I  want  to  re- 
iterate that  the  Department  of  Justice  in- 
tends to  exercise  the  litigating  authority  to 
be  granted  by  this  legislation  with  utmost 
discretion  and  full  regard  for  the  legitimate 
rights  of  states  and  other  public  entities. 

As  you  know,  the  legislation  contains  ex- 
tensive pre-flUng  requirements,  including 
certification  to  the  court  that  appropriate 
state  officials  were  given  full  notice  of  the 
Department's  Intention  to  Investigate  and 
possibly  file  suit.  A  similar  certification 
would  t>e  required  prior  to  intervention  In 
ongoing  litigation. 

No  other  federal  civil  rights  statute  has 
comparable  pre-lltlgatlon  restrictions.  For 
example,  neither  the  fair  housing,  voting 
rights,  equal  employment,  nor  the  school 
desegregation  clvU  rights  statutes  require 
advance  notice  to  an  affected  governmental 
entity  before  suit  is  filed  by  the  Attorney 
General.  Nor,  of  course.  Is  there  any  mini- 
mum time  after  notice  before  suit  can  be 
filed  under  these  statutes.  Unlike  these  other 
statutes,  H.R.  10  also  requires  pre-suit  con- 
sultation and  advice  about  how  the  alleged 
violations  would  be  corrected  and  thus  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  suit. 

All  of  these  procedural  requirements 
would,  of  course,  supplement  our  obligations 
to  determine  that  the  abuses  in  the  affected 
Institution  were  extremely  grave  and  ao 
widespread  that  they  were  systemic  to  the 
operations  of  the  Institution. 

We  share  your  eloquently  expressed  con- 
viction that  without  such  authority,  those 
rare  state  and  local  entitles  that  grossly 
violate  the  rights  of  their  citizens,  may  do 
so  with  Impunity.  The  record  amassed  dur- 
ing consideration  of  this  legislation  proves 
that  no  humane  government  can  permit 
such  abuses  of  individual  rights  to  continue 
unattended.  H.R.  10  will  permit  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  bring  Into  court  those  gov- 
ernmental entitles  whase  practices  offend  the 
consciences  of  us  all.  We  will  do  so  only  with 
the  greatest  possible  sensitivity  to  the  In- 
tegrity of  our  federal  system,  while  recogniz- 
ing that  no  Issue  of  states  rights  can  super- 
sede the  basic  human  rights  to  which  this 
legislation  is  addressed. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  R.  Civn-rrn, 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as 
the  Attorney  General  is  the  one  who  is 
charged  with  the  function  of  carrying 
out  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  this  bill,  it  is  most  appro- 
priate and  significant  to  have  his  Inter- 
pretation of  what  we  are  doing  here 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time, 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
very  sincere  charges  made  about  what 
this  biii  does  and  what  this  conference 
report  does.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I 
am  sure  they  are  absolutely  sincere, 
tremendously  motivated,  but  they  are 
also  absolutely  wrong.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  this  bill  is  a  copout,  a  capitula- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Senate  conferees, 
in  which  we  have  deserted  the  position  of 
the  Senate. 

Anyone  who  wants  to  read  this  con- 
ference report  I  invite  him  to  do  so  and 
to  carefully  compare  the  House  position 
and  the  Senate  position.  I  am  sure  that 
any  objective  appraisal  will  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  I  have  been  involved  in  a  num- 
ber of  conference  reoorts  in  my  18  years 
in  the  Senate.  I  have  never  been  In- 
volved in  a  conference  report  where  you 
had  strong  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  where  the  Sen- 
ate got  about  95  percent  of  the  candy. 


and  that  is  what  we  have  come  home 
with  here,  at  least  95  percent,  and  it  will 
probably  be  closer  to  98  percent. 

Talk  about  striking  "wanton  and  will- 
ful" after  "egregious  and  flagrant,"  what 
do3s  that  really  mean?  It  does  not  change 
the  meaning  at  all.  What  the  Justice  De- 
partment was  concerned  about  with 
"wanton  and  willful"  was  not  only  that 
you  would  have  to  find  people  being 
tortured,  not  only  have  to  find  people 
dying  under  certain  conditions,  but  you 
would  have  to  find  the  fact  of  "egregious 
and  flagrant"  conduct  and  you  would 
have  to  prove  that  the  Governor  of  the 
State  intentionally,  willfully,  and  wan- 
tonly participated  in  that  kind  of  con- 
duct. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  suggesting 
that  the  attorneys  general  or  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  are  willfully  and  wan- 
tonly participating  in  that  kind  of  treat- 
ment or  abuse  of  these  inmates.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  a  Governor  or  an  attor- 
ney general,  and  certainly  we  have  in 
our  body  distinguished  former  Governors 
and  former  attorneys  general,  who  have 
been  involved  in  this  kind  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government,  and  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  they 
willfully  and  wantonly  participated  in 
that. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  for  those  who 
want  to  proceed  further  to  examine  what 
we  have  actually  done  on  page  11  of  the 
report.  We  have  pointed  out  that  this  es- 
tablishes a  higher  standard  than  that  re- 
quired of  plaintiffs  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  the  reason  we  have  done  that 
is  because  of  the  great  care  that  must  be 
taken  when  the  Federal  Government  sues 
another  government,  either  a  State  or 
local  government. 

So  let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  egregious  and  flagrant  conduct, 
absent  the  "willful  and  wanton."  estab- 
lishes an  extremely  high  burden  on  the 
Federal  Government.  The  conditions 
have  to  be  severe. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Utah  iMr.  Hatch)  for 
hanging  tight,  for  hanging  in  there,  with 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  we  negoti- 
ated with  our  colleagues  in  the  House. 
They  felt  very  strongly  about  this,  and 
we  came  back  with  about  95  percent  of 
what  the  Senate  wanted. 

I  make  no  apologies  whatsoever  for  the 
kind  of  agreement  we  reached.  I  have 
never  been  involved  in  a  conference 
where  the  Senate  came  out  so  well. 

Let  me  suggest  that  those  of  us  who 
have  been  working  on  S.  10  do  not  sug- 
gest this  is  a  panacea  for  poor  condi- 
tions in  our  Institutions.  This  Is  not  going 
to  resolve  all  of  the  problems.  I  think  it  is 
going  to  help.  It  is  going  to  help  solve 
some  of  the  worst  problems.  It  is  going  to 
help  solve  the  problems  about  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  and  for  which 
there  can  be  no  excuse  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  sit  passively 
and  lets  its  citizens  be  subjected  to  this 
kind  of  treatment,  which  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  to  a  violation  of  their 
rights  under  statute,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  penal  Institutions  It  has  to  be  a  vio- 
lation of  their  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  have  had  a  whole  array  of  con- 


cerns expressed  by  our  colleagues  who 
have  been  personally  involved  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  coming  into  their 
States  and  bringing  suits  under  present 
law  and  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Let  us  assume  that  those  accusations 
were  accurate.  I  am  certain  my  col- 
leagues who  made  those  assertions  felt 
they  were  accurate,  but  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  some  of  the  facts  might  lead 
one  to  conclude  that  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  other  side  of  that  argu- 
ment. But  let  us  assume  that  the  position 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Ne- 
braska, who  argued  very  persuasively, 
and  our  colleague  from  Oklahoma  and 
our  colleague  from  Missouri,  both  of 
whom  have  been  personally  involved,  our 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  who  has 
been  involved  in  this  kind  of  confronta- 
tion with  the  Federal  Government,  let  us 
assume  they  were  accurate  and  that 
abuse  of  the  Federal  power  has  been 
going  on. 

Let  us  further  assume  that  S.  10  does 
not  pass,  and  it  does  not  pass  because 
the  case  of  the  opposition  that  this  will 
be  an  unconscionable  usurpation  of 
States  rights  by  the  long  and  powerful 
arm  of  the  Federal  Government  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  does  anyone  in  this 
body  beUeve  if  S.  10  passes  that  this 
abuse  which  has  been  described  before 
this  body  is  going  to  stop?  It  is  not,  be- 
cause the  Justice  Department  will  be  op- 
erating under  this  same  set  of  rules,  the 
same  absence  of  limitations  that  has  ex- 
isted during  the  time  frame  expressed 
very  specifically,  with  deep  concern,  by 
our  colleagues. 

I  see  no  reason  why  the  Justice  De- 
partment should  change  its  practice,  al- 
though if  all  those  conditions  described 
by  our  colleagues  are  accurate,  I  find 
them  very  abusive,  and  if  I  were  Attorney 
General  or  if  I  were  a  Governor  and  I  had 
a  knock  on  the  door  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  open  the  gate  and  show  me  the 
records,  no  advance  notice,  I  would  be 
very  much  offended. 

Now.  let  me  repeat  one  more  time  that 
if  S.  10  fails,  the  very  abuses  that  have 
been  discussed  here  will  continue. 

Let  us  now  assume  that  in  1  hour  our 
colleagues  vote  and  the  majority  of  them 
vote  as  they  have  previously  and  S.  10 
becomes  law.  Then 'what  will  happen? 

I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues there  will  be  fair  and  specific 
limitations  placed  on  the  Justice  De- 
partment before  it  can  get  involved  in 
any  action  against  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

What  are  these  limitations?  Well,  just 
to  hit  a  few,  first  of  aU.  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  just  statutory  violations.  We 
are  talking  about,  as  far  as  penal  insti- 
tution inmates,  it  has  to  be  a  clear  vio- 
lation of  constitutional  rights,  cruel  and 
unusual  purushment,  some  of  the  abusive 
kmds  of  acts  for  which  there  can  be  no 
excuse. 

,.  ^^i"  all,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  suggest 
that  one  standard  be  applied  to  penal 
inmates  who  have  abused  the  law  and 
thus  are  in  prison  because  of  an  offense 
against  society,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  who  are  in  penal  institutions,  those 


in  some  of  our  homes  for  the  elderly,  who 
have  not  offended  society  at  all,  that  a 
different  standard  should  be  established 
for  them  on  the  other  side. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may.  even  one  who 
has  been  incarcerated  for  a  violation 
against  society,  a  crime  against  society, 
they  are  human  beings.  They  are  not 
animals.  And  to  subject  them  to  con- 
stitutional violations,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
contrary  to  the  way  a  civilized  society 
should  run  its  institutionalized  struc- 
ture. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  have  our 
older  folks,  some  of  them  in  homes  for 
the  elderly  run  by  the  State,  if  you  have 
retarded  children  in  institutional  struc- 
tures for  our  retarded,  if  you  have  adults 
in  mental  institutions,  even  to  protect 
their  rights,  the  abuse  in  question  has 
to  be  egregious  and  flagrant.  It  cannot 
be  because  the  walls  are  not  the  right 
color  or  you  do  not  have  the  kind  of  a 
diet  that  you  might  read  about  in  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine  or  you  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  rehabilitation  programs 
that  we  would  like  to  think  existed. 

No :  that  is  not  the  kind  of  abuse  that 
lets  the  Federal  Government  get  In- 
volved. We  are  talking  about  serious 
shortcomings,  egregious  and  flagrant, 
that  is  not  required  now  before  the  At- 
torney General  can  get  Involved.  So  we 
are  establishing  a  higher  standard  before 
the  Attorney  General  can  intervene  and 
join  with  a  suit  that  has  been  brought. 

We  are  also  providing  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  should  give  the  Governor 
signiflcant  notice,  notice  before  investi- 
gation. That  is  not  provided  imder  the 
present  law. 

We  are  requiring  that  the  Attorney 
General  counsel  and  try  to  work  out  the 
differences  of  opinion  and  to  solve  the 
problem  by  voluntary  means.  That  Is  not 
required  under  present  law. 

I  Mr.  BOREN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  There  need  be  no  notice 
now.  There  need  not  be  notice  to  the 
Governor  or  to  the  Attorney  General. 
There  need  be  no  effort  to  try  to  work  out 
the  situation  voluntarily,  as  I  would  Uke 
to  think  things  should  be  done.  That  Is 
not  required  under  the  law  now.  We  are 
putting  that  in  this  bill. 

We  are  requiring  that  the  Attorney 
General  specify  the  specifics,  the  facts, 
the  times,  the  place,  the  kind  of  remedy 
that  can  solve  the  problem.  That  is  re- 
quired before  the  Attorney  General  can 
intervene.  That  is  not  required  under 
present  law.  He  can  just  walk  right  on  in 
—no  notice,  no  specific  allegations,  no 
suggestions  as  to  what  the  remedy  should 
be.  But  under  S.  10  those  are  required. 

Now,  let  us  assume  that,  after  all  of 
this  has  happened,  there  cannot  be  a 
resolution  to  the  situation  and  the  At- 
torney General  believes  there  have  been 
egregious  and  flagrant  violations  or  a 
constitutional  right  violation  and  de- 
termines in  good  conscience  that  he  must 
intervene.  Even  then,  before  he  can  file 
that  case,  before  he  can  intervene  in  that 
case,  he  has  to  notify  the  Governor  In  jkI- 
vance  that  he  is  going  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  what 
more  we  could  ask.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  ask  less.  I  find  this  mid- 
night raiding  into  the  States,  knocking 


on  the  door  of  an  institution  without  ad- 
vance notice,  without  an  effort  to  co- 
operate. I  find  that  unconscionable. 

So  I  make  no  apologies  to  those  who 
perhaps  feel  we  have  gone  too  far.  This 
is  not  a  perfect  bill.  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  change  different  things  about  it. 
But  I  think  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  in  good  conscience  to  try  to  create 
an  environment  of  cooperatitHi  And 
what  I  would  hope  we  would  find  is  thai 
we  would  find  a  number  of  these  difficult 
situations  resolved  voluntarily  instead  of 
having  these  raiding  situations  in  which 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
really  is  abusive  to  the  State  officials. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  another  point  in 
question.  What  I  have  referred  to  before 
is  as  honest  a  recapitulation  of  where 
we  are  and  where  we  will  be  under  this 
bill  as  far  as  intervention  is  concerned. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Ihe  At- 
torney General  can  get  involved  in  bring- 
ing an  action  under  S.  10.  One  is  by  in- 
tervention. The  other  is  by  initiation. 
The  present  law  permits  intervention.  So 
without  misleading  my  colleagues,  the 
kind  of  protections  that  we  have  pro- 
vided in  the  bUl  limit  the  ability  of  the 
Attorney  General  compared  to  the  un- 
limited capacity  he  has  to  get  involved  by 
intervening  in  a  case  that  has  already- 
been  brought. 

We  have  added  an  additional  right 
given  the  Attorney  General,  additional 
authority  to  imtiate  suits  in  exchange 
for  limiting  his  authority  to  intervene. 

Now,  the  court  will  not  permit  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  suits.  He  is 
constrained  to  joining  in  suits  that  have 
already  been  brought  by  a  patient  or  an 
inmate  or  by  certain  citizens  groups  that 
bring  a  case  in  behalf  of  the  patient  in 
question. 

The  fact  that  the  Attorney  Greneral 
has  been  unable  to  initiate  cases  means 
that  he  must  wait  until  someone  else  has 
been  able  to  bring  a  case  and  then  either 
he  joins  in  that  case  or  he  has  no  op- 
portunity to  get  involved,  which  means 
that  often  the  Attorney  General  can  see  a 
situation  which  is  worse,  where  the  abuse 
is  worse,  but  because  no  one  is  able  to 
initiate  a  case,  no  citizen  is  able  to  initi- 
ate a  case,  the  Attorney  General  cannot 
get  involved  in  that  particular  case  but 
can  join  in  intervening  in  a  suit  that 
may  not  be  as  meritorious  and  involve 
as  flagrant  a  violation  and  as  severe  abuse 
as  would  be  the  case  in  some  institutions 
where  he  cannot  initiate  a  case  on  his 
own. 

So,  what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  S  10, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  say  that  we  would 
hope  that  the  Attorney  General  would 
not  have  to  bring  a  suit.  In  that  regard 
we  have  done  everything  I  know  how  to 
do  to  just  require  a  volunteer  effort  to  see 
if  we  cannot  get  people  together  and 
knock  a  few  heads  and  see  if  we  cannot 
recognize  a  problem  and  get  the  States, 
of  their  own  volition,  to  solve  the  problem 
and  keep  Uncle  Sam  out  of  it. 

In  the  event  that  carmot  be  done,  we 
feel  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
have  the  right  to  iniUate  suits  where  the 
problem  is  the  worst  and  not  be  limited  to 
just  following  another  plaintiff  who  may 
have  been  able  to  bring  a  case  but  not  on 
as  strong  a  ground  to  relief  as  serious 
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abuse  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  initiated  the  suit  on  his  own. 


whether  they  are  false,"  and  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  says.  "I  am 


I  quote  just  one  sentence  from  the  At- 
torney General's  letter,  which  I  recently 
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abuse  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  initiated  the  suit  on  his  own. 

What  is  this  going  to  mean.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

We  are  led  to  believe  by  the  opponents 
that  here  we  have  Uncle  Sam  coming  in 
like  Paul  Revere  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  imposing  the  long,  cruel  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  pas- 
sions involved  in  this,  but  we  have  tried 
the  best  I  know  how,  the  best  Senator 
Hatch  knows  how,  and  several  of  us  on 
this  subcommittee  know  how,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  to  initiate 
suits  to  those  places  where  we  really  have 
a  problem.  Here  again  we  have  put  the 
same  constraints  on  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral for  initiating  a  suit  that  we  have 
placed  on  the  Attorney  General  for  join- 
ing in  and  intervening  in  a  suit  that  is 
already  brought. 

What  are  these?  There  has  to  be  seri- 
ous abuse,  egregious  and  flagrant  con- 
duct. In  the  case  of  a  prison  inmate,  it 
has  to  be  an  outright  violation  of  con- 
stitutional rights. 

We  have  also  required  advance  notice 
to  be  given  to  the  Governor  before  the 
investigation  starts.  We  have  required  a 
specification  of  all  the  dates,  the  facts, 
the  specifics  of  the  charges.  We  have  re- 
quired that  the  Attorney  General  also 
point  out  what  the  remedies  might  be. 
We  have  also  required  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  try  to  do  everything  possible  to 
counsel  and  to  voluntarily  resolve  the 
problem. 

Then  if  the  Attorney  General  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  suit  must  be  filed. 
we  require  advance  notice  that  the  suit 
is  going  to  be  filed.  None  of  this,  of 
course,  is  now  required  for  intervention. 
We  have  required  all  of  these  protections 
for  the  States  and  local  governments  for 
intervention,  and  have  applied  the  same 
protections  in  the  case  where  the  Attor- 
ney General  has  decided  to  initiate  suit 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion here,  Mr.  President,  about  one  par- 
ticular change  and  that  we  felt  was  a 
fair  resolution  of  differences  in  language 
between  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  the 
report.  In  which  we  suggested  that  the 
court,  in  determining  whether  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  met  the  burden  of  notice 
and  consultation  and  efforts  to  volun- 
tarily resolve  the  problem,  could  Uke 
into  consideration  the  reasonableness  of 
the  State,  their  willingness  to  cooperate. 

We  are  told  that  this  has  no  real 
meaning. 

Well,  I  think  most  Federal  court  judges 
are  able  to  tell  whether  the  State  has 
responded  reasonably  to  the  Attorney 
Generals  efforts  to  find  a  voluntary 
resolution  of  the  problem.  For  example, 
if  the  Governor  has  said,  "I  refuse  to  talk 
to  you  about  it."  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
would  be  unreasonable.  How  can  you 
expect  the  Attorney  General  to  try  to 
find  a  voluntary  compliance  situation 
and  resolve  it  without  getting  involved 
if  the  Governor  says,  "I  do  not  even  want 
to  talk  to  you"? 

Suppose,  after  notice  of  investigation 
and  after  those  safeguards  have  been 
met,  the  Attorney  General  says,  "We 
would  like  to  look  at  the  records  to  see 
whether  the  allegations  are  accurate  or 


whether  they  are  false,"  and  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  say.s,  "I  am 
sorry,  we  are  going  to  keep  them  locked 
up  in  our  safe.  The  National  Guard  will 
keep  you  from  getting  in  there,"  or  some- 
thing like  that  that  is  equally  ridiculous. 

I  think  that  would  be  unreasonable. 
That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  have  been 
talking  about,  where  there  has  been  an 
absolute  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the 
State  authorities  to  participate  in  the 
dialog  necessary  to  resolve  a  problem 
amicably,  voluntarily,  and  to  avoid  some 
of  the  kinds  of  confrontations  which 
have  been  expressed  very  sincerely  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the  dis- 
tinguished Presiding  Officer,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  and 
some  others  who  have  had  personal  ex- 
periences which  I  have  found  abhorrent, 
and  over  which  we  are  trying  to  find  a 
way  to  resolve  problems  without  major 
confrontations. 

Though  I  know  those  on  the  other  side 
feel  that  we  have  not  met  this  test,  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  judgment  of  those  com- 
ing before  the  Senate  urging  support  of 
S.  10  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  can 
reasonably  go  to  demand  voluntary  com- 
pliance, consultation.  In  those  States 
where  the  States  say,  "You  have  no  right 
to  be  concerned  about  what  we  do  to  our 
citizens,"  in  those  instances  it  seems  to 
me  the  Federal  Government,  the  Attor- 
ney General  acting  on  behalf  of  Con- 
gress, has  the  responsibility  to  recognize 
the  fact  that  State  citizens  also  are  U.S. 
citizens  and  they  are  protected  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  exam- 
ine a  little  bit  further  what  we  are  really 
doing  in  this  bill.  We  have  heard  such 
cries  of  outrage  about  the  excesses  of 
this  bill.  Some  may  not  like  this  bill.  It 
is  fair  game  for  everyone  to  interpret  it 
a.s  one  might. 

What  this  bill  does  is  provide  standing 
for  the  Attorney  General,  which  has  been 
given  to  him  In  many  other  instances  in- 
volving civil  rights  law.  Despite  asser- 
tions to  the  contrary,  this  right  given  the 
Attorney  General  to  deal  with  the  viola- 
tions of  rights  of  institutionalized  citizens 
is  not  unprecedented.  It  exists  in  equal 
education  statutes,  equal  employment 
laws,  and  others,  in  a  whole  array  of  civil 
rights  laws. 

In  fact,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  had 
the  privilege  of  being  in  this  body  during 
the  sixties  and  the  early  seventies  when 
we  were  passing  a  whole  array  of  civil 
rights  laws  to  try,  at  long  last,  to  get  the 
vestiges  of  slavery  behind  us.  I  do  not  re- 
call another  single  civil  rights  bill  that  is 
now  in  the  lawbooks  of  this  country, 
protecting  the  rights  of  our  citizens  in  a 
wide  variety  of  areas,  that  has  the  kind 
of  limitations  that  we  have  carefully 
placed  on  the  rights  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  this  bill.  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
prophets  of  doom  here  speak  about  how 
far-reaching  this  is.  But  I  have  not  yet 
heard  a  single  rebuttal  of  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  said  earlier  and  Is  re- 
peating now,  that  we  have  put  more  safe- 
guards, more  requirements,  on  the  Attor- 
ney General,  before  he  can  get  involved 
to  prohibit  the  violation  of  human  rights. 
In  this  bill  than  in  any  other  civil  rights 
statute. 


I  quote  just  one  sentence  from  the  At- 
torney General's  letter,  which  I  recently 
put  in  the  Record.  He  starts  the  third 
paragraph  of  that  letter  by  saying,  "No 
other  Federal  civil  rights  statute  has 
comparable  prelitigation  restrictions." 

Those  are  the  facts.  Mr.  President.  As 
I  say.  you  can  still  be  against  the  bill, 
with  good  intentions  oppose  it,  but  you 
cannot  say  that  we  have  not  gone  about 
as  far  as  we  can  go  to  see  that  this  power 
is  limited  to  those  areas  of  particularly 
grievous  abuse. 

I  do  not  like  to  be  overly  dramatic,  but 
in  an  effort  to  show  the  Senate  and  those 
who  may  be  observing  from  outside  the 
Senate  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here,  I 
think  perhaps  we  ought  to  have  a  few 
case  histories  of  the  kind  of  abuse  that 
concerns  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  do 
not  like  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
get  involved  in  State  government  and  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that  those 
who  are  opposing  this  legislation,  who 
have  been  in  positions  of  State  authority, 
condone  the  kind  of  abuse  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  about  to  refer  to. 
But  the  facts  have  been  that  this  kind  of 
abuse  has  existed  and  it  is  this  kind  of 
abuse  that  this  bill  is  designed  to  stop. 

I  have  heard  witnesses  describe  graph- 
ically how  they  watched  children  as  they 
choked  to  death  on  their  food  because  of 
the  need  to  feed  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren their  meals  in  under  3  minutes — 3 
minutes  to  feed  children  who  hsid  motor 
impairment. 

In  other  words,  the  staff  care  for  men- 
tally retarded  children  was  so  inefficient 
that  they  just  shoveled  the  food  down 
them  as  you  would  shovel  wheat  down 
a  grader,  and  the  kids  could  not  chew 
as  fast  as  the  food  came  in,  and  they 
choked  to  death. 

Nobody  likes  to  see  that  kind  of  thing 
happen.  Nobody  would  condone  it.  But 
if  conditions  exist  that  so  few  resources 
are  committed  to  an  institution  and 
there  is  that  kind  of  management  of  an 
institution,  we  just  cannot  sit  still  and 
let  people,  children — mentally  retarded, 
motor-impaired  children — be  subjected 
to  that  kind  of  treatment. 

I  have  seen  exhibits  which  include  pic- 
tures of  children  tied  spread-eagled  to 
their  cribs,  where  they  were  forced  to 
lie  like  that  for  hours,  sometimes  for 
days,  covered  with  burlap,  with  the  only 
opening  for  their  eyes.  Nobody  in  any 
State  official  authority  condones  that 
kind  of  situation,  but  it  has  existed.  We 
have  had  children  tied  to  their  beds.  We 
have  had  them  handcuffed  to  their  beds. 
We  have  had  adults  kept  in  strait- 
jackets,  day  after  day,  for  weeks  at  a 
time — mentally  retarded. 

Do  we  not  have  a  responsibility.  I  ask. 
given  that  kind  of  situation,  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?  We  have  seen  the 
evidence. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  about 
homosexual  abuse  of  paraplegic  prison- 
ers, unable  to  defend  themselves.  We 
have  heard  about  juveniles  who  were 
sent  to  segregated  homosexual  dormito- 
ries as  punishment  for  the  infractions  of 
the  rules  of  their  institution,  or  chil- 
dren who  were  sutured  without  any  anes- 
thesia, who  had  their  teeth  pulled  with- 


out the  use  of  novocain,  in  institutions 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  The  doctors 
and  dentists  in  question,  when  they  were 
examined,  said  they  believed  the  mental- 
ly retarded  could  not  feel  pain. 

What  kind  of  doctor  or  dentist  would 
have  that  kind  of  insensitivity  and  that 
lack  of  understanding  about  the  mentally 
ill?  Nurses  and  aides  who  testified  at  the 
trials  said  it  sometimes  toc^  2  or  3  peo- 
ple to  hold  those  children  down  while 
they  sewed  up  their  wounds  or  while 
they  pulled  their  teeth. 

That  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  We  ought  to  stop  that.  When 
we  so  ignore  the  need  for  even  minimal 
staffing  of  an  institution  for  the  mentally 
retarded  that  there  can  be  scalding  hot 
water  applied  to  certain  tender  parts  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  inmates,  causing  se- 
rious damage — in  one  instance  killing  a 
person— are  we  going  to  sit  still  and  let 
that  kind  of  thing  happen?  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  not. 

Again,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  want 
to  suggest  that  those  on  the  other  side 
of  this  bill  condoned  this  kind  of  condi- 
tion. But  it  is  that  kind  of  condition  that 
has  existed  and  it  is  that  kind  of  condi- 
tion that  this  bill  is  designed  to  prohibit 

Mr.  President,  what  those  of  us  who 
support  H.R.  10  are  saying  is  that  when 
we  have  conditions  like  that,  something 
has  to  be  done. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  referred 
to  the  manacling,  tying,  the  straitjacket- 
ing  of  mentally  ill  patients.  I  think  the 
most  unconscionable  kind  of  treatment 
that  has  been  brought  to  our  attention 
has  to  do  with  a  little  different  kind  of 
unmobilizing  of  our  mentally  ill  i  want 
to  refer  to  this  specific  instance:  then  I 
want  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league and  coworker  from  Utah,  who  as 
I  said  earlier,  has  been  a  strong  suo- 
^°!^\'  *}^^,^^^"  a  craftsman,  as  we  have 
fhP  i°,  i'"'"  ^^'^  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  real  abuse  and  limit  the  abUity  of 
Uncle  Sam  to  get  involved  in  some  of 
these  midnight  raids. 

will^^t  ^^°^  ^  specific  example  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  prohibit  here.  Unfor- 
tunately, thousands  of  children  are  born 
m  this  country  every  year  who  are  not  in 
complete  control  of  their  faculties.  "Sie^ 
are  mentally  retarded,  they  are  slow 
I^rners,  they  fit  into  a  wide  variety  of 

been  more  fortunate,  or  not  so  unfortu- 

m«i  ntf  iS^''^"'^  ™^^'  ^y  a'-e  not  nor- 
mal children.  Why  this  kind  of  thing 
happens,  the  Senator  from  Ind  ana  i! 
Poweriess  to  understand.  However  here 

ment  of  a  significant  amount  of  re- 
Surc^r.^'"^''  ^'^''-  i°^al  volunta  y 
SntkLfTn^""^''  ^^^  """^'^^^  efforts  of 
wavf  n  .^"^  researchers,  we  have  found 
and  rPh.K  r?  ?^^^  °^  '^°se  youngsters 

eouiD  thpri  ''^'fv,^^^'"'  "^''•^i"  them,  re- 
equip  them  so  they  can  become  produc- 
ing members  of  society 

To  utilize  these  new  techniques,  it  is 
impor  ant  to  start  this  retraining    thS 

We'cf'tif  °vli^'^  ^^^'•^P^'  eariy!n  the 
the  ,n  j^,  K^"'^'"^"   However,  in  some  of 

way  of  kP.n°"'  '"  ^""'"°"  ^^'^-  the  new 
way  of  keeping  a  mentally  retarded  chUd 


in  Une  and  keeping  him  out  from  under 
foot  is  not  to  tie  him  or  to  handcuff  him 
or  to  straitjacket  him.  We  can  take  pho- 
tographs of  things  like  that  and  that 
does  not  look  good  in  the  newspaper. 

The  new  technique  is  to  drug  him  with 
barbiturates  or  other  kinds  of  psycho- 
tropic drugs.  In  essence,  to  use  mental 
handcuffs  so  that  these  children  just  lie 
there  day  after  day.  Put  another  pill  in 
the  food  or  in  the  drinking  water  so  that 
these  children  are  absolutely  no  trouble. 

What  happens,  of  course,  when  chil- 
dren are  treated  for  a  period  of  time  in 
that  manner,  they  totally  regress  to  the 
place  that  even  the  most  novel  and  inno- 
vative new  kinds  of  therapy  cannot  re- 
train or  rehabilitate  or  recapture  this  lost 
Ufe. 

That  kind  of  abuse  leads  to  a  disinte- 
gration to  the  place  that  even  an  abnor- 
mal child,  even  a  retarded  child,  disin- 
tegrates, goes  backward,  becomes  no 
more  than  a  piece  of  flesh  and  bone, 
barely  alive,  not  even  able  to  take  care 
of  his  own  bodily  functions,  absolutely 
useless  as  a  productive  member  of  so- 
ciety. 

I  say  that  when  that  kind  of  thing  is 
happening,  we  have  a  responsibility  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

If.  after  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
get  the  State  authorities  to  do  the  job 
right,  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that  we  are  violating  our  constitu- 
tional rights,  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bilities to  protect  the  United  States,  the 
constitutional  rights  of  our  citizens,  if  we 
do  not  have  a  structure  which  permits 
our  Government  in  tho.se  instances  to  go 
in  and  say  that  there  is  a  court  of  last 
resort.  There  is  a  forum  in  which  the 
helpless,  the  retarded,  tho.se  who  are  in- 
stitutionalized, beyond  the  control  of 
their  own  capacities,  there  is  a  court  of 
last  resort  to  which  these  individuals  and 
their  parents  can  appeal. 

That,  to  me.  Ls  the  mission  of  S.  10.  Mr. 
President,  not  to  the  callous  disregard 
for  States'  rights  Hopefully,  we  have  es- 
tablished here  a  structure  in  which,  with 
stimulation  and  cooperation,  sometimes 
with  intervention,  sometimes  with  initia- 
tion, the  Federal  Government  can  per- 
suade the  State  and  local  governments  to 
do  the  kind  of  things  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  done,  and  we  can  have  a 
voluntary  resolution  of  this  problem,  not 
a  major  confrontation  like  we  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Utah. 

Again.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  tremendous 
contribution  he  has  made  in  moving  this 
along.  I  know  it  has  not  been  easy  for 
him    It  has  been  a  real  act  of  courage. 

Mr.  HATCH  I  thank  my  dist*ngu'shed 
colleague.  I  apnreciate  and  respect  the 
leadership  he  has  Provided  this  bill.  It 
is  an  important  bill,  one  which  1  think 
our  colleagues  should  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  strongly  with 
Senator  Bayh  that  we  fought  hard  in 
conference  to  protect  the  Senate  bill  and 
were  overwhelmingly  successful.  I  will 
briefly  go  through  some  of  the  issues 
dealt  with  in  conference. 


STANDARD    FOR    LmCATION    I 

With  respect  to  the  basic  standard  for 
litigation,  the  Senate  specified  that  there 
must  exist  "egregious  or  flagrant  con- 
ditions 'conditions  which  are  willful  or 
wanton  or  conditions  of  gross  neglect  i ." 
The  House  had  nothing  in  its  bill,  in 
this  respect.  The  conference  agreed  to 
language  stating  the  standard  to  be 
egregious  or  flagrant  conditions, "  de- 
fined in  report  to  require  a  substantially 
higher  standard  than  appropriate  for 
private  litigation. 

STANDARD    FOE    LmCATION    H 

In  addition  to  the  "egregious  or  fla- 
grant" standard  the  Senate  bill  required 
that  there  be  a  "pattern  and  practice"  of 
derrivation  of  con.stitutional  or  Federal 
legal  nphts  required. 

The  House  bill  had  nothing.  In  ccwifer- 
ence,  we  kept  the  Senate  language. 

PRIVATE     INSTITUTIONS 

With  regard  to  private  institutions. 
the  Senate  had  provisions  clarifying  that 
genuinely  private  institutiwis  are  not 
covered  by  the  bill,  with  extremely 
strong  report  language. 

The  House  bill  had  nothing.  The  con- 
ference adopted  both  the  Senate  statu- 
tory and  report  language. 

INTERVENTION     PRECONDmONS 

The  Senate  listed  extensive  prectxidl- 
tions  before  the  Attorney  General  can 
intervene  in  pending  institutional  rights 
litigation. 

The  House  bill  again  had  nothing.  The 
conference  adopted  the  Senate  language. 

MINIMUM     REMEDIES 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provisions 
clarifying  that  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorized  only  to  pursue  "minimum" 
corrective  measures,  not  the  attainment 
of  'desirable'  or  "comfortable"  condi- 
tions. 

The  House  bill  had  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  this  is.'sue.  The  conference  adopt- 
ed the  Senate  language  once  again. 

SCHOOLS 

The  Senate  bill  had  language  clarify- 
ing that  educational  institutions  for  nor- 
mal children  are  not  to  be  covered  by 
S.  10. 

The  House  again  had  nothing  in  this 
regard.  The  conference  bill  adopted  the 
Senate  language. 

ATTORNEY     GENERAL 

The  Senate  bill  required  personal  au- 
thorization by  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  the  Justice  Department  litigat- 
ing under  S.  10. 

The  House  had  nothing.  The  confer- 
ence adopted  the  Senate  language. 

STATE     CONSULTATIOK 

The  Senate  bill  had  detailed  language 
imposing  specific  obUgations  upon  the 
Attorney  General  with  respect  to  pre- 
Utigation  consultation  with  State  offi- 
cials. 

There  was  an  express  provision  stating 
that  "Voluntary  good  faith"  efforts  at 
concihation  are  to  be  preferred  to 
litigation. 

The  House  had  general  language  im- 
posing general  obUgations  upon  the  At- 
torney General  with  respect  to  pre- 
Utigation  consultation  with  State  ofB- 
cials. 
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The  conference.  In  most  instsinces, 
adopted  the  specific  Senate  language,  al- 
though there  were  a  couple  of    "when 


confine  four  or  five  individuals  in  a  single 
six-foot  by  six-foot  room,  due  to  severely 
overcrowded  institutional  conditions. 


Second,  H.R.  10  does  not  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  secure  "desir- 
able"  or  ""comfortable"  conditions  with- 
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sons  wbo  reside  in  such  faculty  as  a  result 
of  state  action  shall  be  covered  by  this  act. 
There  must  be  a  significant  relationship  with 


haust  internal  grievance  mechanisms  be- 
fore the  Attorney  General  can  Utigate  on 

hi.s  behalf    Their  nrlnntinn  i.s  niirplv  vr\l. 


pulled  without  novocain,  one  was  tied 
in  bed,  maybe,  or  drugs  were  used  on 
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The  conference.  In  most  Instances. 
adopted  the  specific  Senate  language,  al- 
though there  were  a  couple  of  "when 
feasibles"  added.  The  conference  adopted 
Senate  language  with  respect  to  "volun- 
tary, good  faith"  efforts. 

FISCAL    nCPACT 

The  Senate  bill  required  pre-litigation 
discussion  by  the  Attorney  General  with 
the  States  on  the  matter  of  the  costs  of 
alternative  remedial  pr-^r^R"TS. 

The  House  bill  had  ;  othi*-^  in  it.  In 
conference,  we  generally  adopted  Senate 
language. 

ATTOBMET'S    rtXS 

The  Senate  expressly  allowed  attor- 
ney's fees  for  prevailing  States  and  State 
institutions. 

The  House  bill  had  nothing.  The  con- 
ference adopted  the  Senate  language. 

PRISON    GRIEVANCE    PnOCEDUHCS 

The  Senate  bill  had  clarifying  lan- 
guage that  prison  grievance  procedure 
adoption  was  purely  voluntary  by  States 
and  that  the  failure  to  adopt  such  stand- 
ards was  not  evidence  of  an  S.  10  viola- 
tion. 

The  House  bill  again  had  nothing  in  it 
pertaining  to  that.  The  conference  again 
adopted  the  Senate  language 

ATTORNEY    GENERAL    RXPORT 

The  Senate  bill  required  detailed  an- 
nual reports  on  the  legislation  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

The  House  required  only  general  re- 
ports on  the  legislation.  Again,  the  con- 
ference adopted  the  Senate  language. 

FEDEKAL    COORDINATION 

The  Senate  bill  specified  that  coordi- 
nation was  required  between  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Federal  agen- 
cies that  may  be  funding  State  institu- 
tions. The  House  bill  had  nothing  in  it. 
The  conference  adopted  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. 

DISCLAIMERS 

The  Senate  bUl  staled  that  nothing  in 
S.  10  shall  authorize  the  promulgation 
of  "standards  of  institutional  care."  The 
House  bill  stated  that  "nothing  in  H.R. 
10  shaJl  expand  or  restrict  rights  of  liti- 
gants in  private  action."  The  conference 
report  adopted  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  disclaimers. 

Apart  from  the  loss  of  the  parentheti- 
cal "willful  or  wanton"  language.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  did  extremely  well 
for  itself  in  the  conference. 

I  think  Senator  Bayh  has  perceptively 
outlined  some  of  the  problems  that  nec- 
essitate H.R.  10  Ours  is  a  society  that 
prides  itself  on  treating  people  with  re- 
spect and  dignity.  Yet.  in  committee,  we 
have  been  exposed  to  tales  of  public  in- 
stitutions (auid  I  should  emphasize  that 
they  are  only  a  small  minority '  that 
maintain  individuals  in  strait  jackets  for 
extended  periods  of  time:  drug  persons 
to  keep  them  from  causing  difficulty  for 
institutional  employees,  including  the 
extensive  use  of  psychotropic  drugs. 

There  are  institutions  in  our  society 
today  which  manacle  persons  to  beds  to 
keep  them  from  disrupting  institu- 
tions; maintain  kitchen  and  food  storage 
areas  Infested  with  mice.  rats,  and  ver- 
min; administer  milk  of  magnesia  to 
persons,  and  inflict  cattle  prods  upon 
persons,   for  disciplinary  reasons:    and 


confine  four  or  five  individuals  in  a  single 
six-foot  by  six-foot  room,  due  to  severely 
overcrowded  institutional  conditions. 

The  specific  circumstances  of  each  of 
these  cases,  of  course,  would  have  to  be 
explored  to  determine  the  propriety  of 
Justice  Department  involvement  under 
H.R.  10.  They  do  illustrate,  however,  the 
broad  types  of  problems  toward  which 
the  bill  is  directed. 

It  is  time  we  start  recognizing 
these  unfortunate  realities,  not  by  in- 
jecting the  F^eral  Government  into 
every  problem,  but  by  allowing  effective 
enforcement  measures  in  the  most  severe 
and  persistent  instances  of  these  prob- 
lems. H.R.  10  is  a  specific  and  narrowly 
focused  measure.  It  is.  I  think,  worthy  of 
this  body's  support. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  believe  that 
most  of  us  are  fully  aware  by  now  of 
the  limited  objectives  of  H.R.  10, 1  should 
like  to  emphasize  once  more  the  nature 
of  these  restraints. 

First,  H.R.  10  does  not  provide  the  At- 
torney General  with  a  roving  commission 
to  correct  institutional  problems  wher- 
ever he  happens  upon  them.  H.R.  10  au- 
thorizes standing  for  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral only  where  first,  a  violation  of  con- 
stitutional or  Federal  legal  rights  is  oc- 
curring within  a  State  institution;  sec- 
ond, where  the  violation  is  pursuant  to 
a  pattern  and  practice  of  violation; 
third,  where  the  resultant  conditions  are 
"egregious  or  flagrant";  fourth,  where 
the  institutionalized  persons  have  suf- 
fered "grievous  harm":  and  fifth,  where 
the  Attorney  General  personally  deter- 
mines that  an  action  by  the  United 
States  is  of  "general  public  importance" 
and  will  "materially"  further  the  vindi- 
cation of  constitutional  or  Federal  legal 
rights. 

In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  intent  of 
H.R.  10  to  provide  a  remedy  to  correct 
mstitutional  problems  generally.  It  is 
the  Intent  only  to  insure  that  there  is 
some  effective  means  of  redress  for  the 
most  severe  and  the  most  persistent 
wrongful  conditions.  Clearly.  H.R,  10 
contemplates  that  there  will  often  be 
circumstances  where  individuals  may  be 
subject  to  illegal  or  unconstitutional 
conditions  but,  with  respect  to  which, 
traditional  private  remedies  must  suf- 
fice. The  "egregious  or  flagrant"  stand- 
ard is  one  that  is  substantially  higher 
than  that  applicable  to  purely  private 
actions.  It  is,  as  the  report  to  H.R.  10 
notes,  a  standard  that  "reflects  congres- 
sional sensitivity  to  the  fact  that  a  high 
degree  of  care  must  be  taken  when  one 
level  of  sovereign  government  sues  an- 
other in  our  federal  system."  Without 
seeking  to  define  the  term  with  precision, 
I  would  suggest  that  such  conditions 
must  be  wanton  and  reflective  of  the 
highest  degree  of  neglect. 

Even,  however,  if  such  conditions  are 
identified.  H.R.  10  requires  that  such 
conditions  be  pursuant  to  a  "pattern  and 
practice"  of  violation.  It  is  insufHcient 
that  an  Lsolated  or  accidental,  or  even  a 
sporadic,  violation  occurs.  Rather,  the 
violation  must  be  so  nearly  routine  or 
normal  that  it  can  reasonably  be  de- 
scribed as  a  "pattern  and  practice"  of 
the  institution.  Anything  less  regular 
will  not  satisfy  H.R.  10. 


Second,  H.R.  10  does  not  authorize 
the  Attorney  General  to  secure  "desir- 
able" or  "comfortable"  condition.s  with- 
in an  institution.  H.R.  10  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  only  to  secure  the 
elimination  of  the  conditions  that  justify 
his  involvement  in  the  first  place.  It 
does  not  authorize  him  to  pursue  the 
achievement  of  "desirable"  or  "comfort- 
able" institutional  conditions.  Once,  for 
example,  an  institution  has  voluntarily 
or  involuntarily  attained  conditions  that 
are  "nonegregious  or  flagrant,"  or  that 
are  no  longer  pursuant  to  a  "pattern  and 
practice"  of  violation,  there  is  no  longer 
authority  in  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  an  action  against  it.  H.R.  10  ex- 
pressly allows  the  Attorney  General  to 
secure  only  the  "minimum"  corrective 
measures.  The  same  standard  that  de- 
termines initial  involvement  by  the 
Attorney  General  determines  his  dis- 
engagement. 

Third,  H.R.  10  does  not  expand  or 
enhance  the  authority  of  the  courts  to 
impose  affirmative  burdens  or  costs  upon 
State  institutions  or  State  legislatures. 
I  would  be  the  first  in  this  Chamber  to 
suggest  that  the  Federal  judiciary  has 
acted  beyond  its  proper  bounds  in  recent 
years  in  imposing  affirmative  obliga- 
tions upon  State  institutions  and  State 
legislatures.  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
courts  have  undertaken  Increasingly  to 
make  decisions  that  are  within  the 
proper  authority  of  other  branches  of 
the  Government.  H.R.  10,  however,  does 
not  acquiesce  in  that  trend,  nor  does  it 
expand  the  ability  of  the  courts  to  issue 
such  orders.  H.R.  10  simply  authorizes 
standing  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
litigate  institutional  matters.  It  creates 
no  new  rights  or  privileges,  and  it  cre- 
ates no  new  remedies  for  the  courts.  It 
is  a  procedural  bill — an  important  one, 
to  be  sure — but  simply  a  procedural  bill. 

The  fact  that  the  courts  have  gone 
overboard,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us, 
in  conjuring  up  new  "constitutional 
rights"  is  regrettable,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
must  be  considered  apart  from  H.R.  10. 
Simply  because  some  courts  have  been 
excessively  creative  in  interpreting  the 
notion  of  "constitutional  rights"  is  no 
reason  to  suggest  that  there  should  not 
be  an  effective  mechanism  for  pursuing 
genuine  and  clear-cut  violations  of  in- 
arguable  rights.  The  problem  of  "activ- 
ist" judges  remains  a  serious  national 
problem;  it  should,  however,  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  the  real  issues  at 
stake  in  H.R.  10. 

Fourth.  HR.  10  allows  the  Attorney 
General  to  take  action  only  against  gen- 
uinely public  institutions.  H.R.  10  does 
not  authorize  suit  against  private  insti- 
tutions by  the  Attorney  General  however 
"grievous"  the  conditions  may  be  in  those 
institutions.  I  shall  read  again  from  the 
report  in  this  regard: 

It  is  the  Intention  of  Congress  that  instl- 
lutloiis  covered  by  tliis  act  partake  in  some 
significant  respect  of  the  qualities  of  a  state 
or  public  institution  .  .  .  section  2  states 
that  the  existence  of  certain  relationships  be- 
tween an  otherwise  private  Institution  and 
the  state  shall  not  suffice  to  bring  that  In- 
stl  atlon  within  the  scope  of  this  act  .  •  ■ 
additionally.  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  Congress 
that  an  Institution  within  w^ilch  there  Is  a 
de  minimus  number  of  Institutionalized  per- 
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sons  who  reside  in  such  faculty  as  a  result 
of  state  action  shall  be  covered  by  thU  act. 
There  must  be  a  significant  relationship  with 
the  state  before  an  institution  or  facility 
comes  within  the  purview  of  this  act.  The 
provision  Is  not  Intended  to  establish  mini- 
mum relationships  between  Institutions  and 
the  state  beyond  which  an  Institution  Is 
automatically  within  Che  purview  of  the  act. 

Thus,  private  nursing  homes  or  private 
care  facilities  are  not  covered  by  H.R.  10 
even  though  they  may  be  licensed  by  the 
State,  even  though  they  may  have  re- 
siding within  them  recipients  of  Federal 
programs,  such  as  medicare  or  social 
security,  even  though  there  may  be  a 
number  of  residents  placed  there  by  State 
referral  procedures,  and  even  though 
each  of  these  circumstances  may  exist. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  H.R.  10,  in  short, 
that  the  Attorney  Greneral  undertake  to 
sue  pnvate  institutions,  however  crea- 
tive and  innovative  he  may  be  in  estab- 
lishing some  tenuous  nexus  between  the 
institution  and  the  State. 

Fifth,  it  is  not  the  intent  of  H.R.  10 
to  allow  the  Attorney  General  to  "inter- 
vene" in  pending  litigation  under  cir- 
cumstances that  are  any  more  lenient 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  he 
can  "initiate"  litigation.  The  slightly  less 
inclusive  certification  requirements  for 
"intervention"  than  for  "initiation"  are 
designed  only  to  reflect  the  concern  of 
Congress  that  the  Attorney  General  not 
undertake  actions  that  might  prejudice 
the  rights  of  private  litigants.  The  certi- 
fication requirements  for  "intervention" 
are  not  designed  to  allow  the  Attorney 
General  to  circumvent  the  certification 
requirements  for  "initiation." 

In  both  instances,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  abide  by  specific  obligations 
with  regard  to:  First,  notification  of 
the  appropriate  State  authorities:  sec- 
ond, apprisal  of  specific  conditions  that 
warrant  Justice  Department  involve- 
ment: third,  discussion  of  possible  "mini- 
mum" remedial  measures,  including  the 
costs  involved ;  and  fourth,  the  affording 
of  reasonable  amounts  of  time  within 
which  to  take  corrective  measures. 

The  use  of  the  terms  "to  the  extent 
feasible"  or  "when  feasible,"  in  several 
instances,  is  not  intended  to  make  these 
courses  of  action  optional  or  discretion- 
ary with  the  Attorney  General,  but  sim- 
ply to  reflect  the  Congress  appreciation 
that,  under  imusual  circumstances,  it 
may  be  impossible  to  comply  fully  with 
these  requirements.  They  remain  the  law. 
however,  under  all  but  the  most  unusual 
circumstance. 

Sixth,  H.R.  10  does  not  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  promulgate 
either  standards  of  care  for  institutions, 
or  standards  for  grievance  procedures 
for  correctional  institutions. 

H.R.  10,  to  emphasize  the  point  once 
more,  is  a  procedural  bill,  only  author- 
izing standing  for  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  institutional  civil  rights  cases 
under  narrow  circumstances.  Section  11 
explicitly  declares  that  the  act  is  not 
intended  to  authorize  the  promulgation 
or  regulations  defining  standards  of 
care.  Section  7(D)  further  clarifies  that 
the  administrative  grievance  procedures 
established  in  section  7  are  only  for  the 
purposes  of  requiring  prisoners  to  ex- 
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haust  internal  grievance  mechanisms  be- 
fore the  Attorney  General  can  Utigate  on 
his  behalf.  Their  adoption  is  purely  vol- 
untary and  the  failure  by  a  State  to 
adopt  such  grievance  procedures  is  not 
to  constitute  the  basis  for  a  cause  of 
action  under  H.R.  10. 

With  respect  to  correctional  institu- 
tions, it  is  important  to  remember  that 
H.R.  10  authorizes  Justice  Department 
involvement  only  where  there  is  a  "pat- 
tern and  practice"  of  violation  of  con- 
stitutional rights.  Unhke  other  institu- 
tions, the  ongoing  violation  of  Federal 
statutory  rights  will  not  suffice  to  trig- 
ger involvement  by  the  United  States. 

Seventh,  the  emphasis  in  H.R.  10  is  not 
upon  confrontation  and  htigation  but 
upon  voluntary  and  informal  efforts  to 
resolve  institutional  problems.  H.R.  10 
clearly  contemplates  that  litigation  is  to 
be  a  last  resort,  being  utilized  only  after 
informal  and  voluntary  conciliation  ef- 
forts have  failed.  Section  9  is  explicit  in 
stating  that  "voluntary,  good  faith" 
efforts  of  the  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments are  an  important  tool  in  resolving 
disputes  under  the  act. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Congress  who 
has  been  active  in  working  to  develop 
H.R.  10.  I  wish  to  assure  the  States  that 
I  will  do  my-  utmost  to  monitor  the  ac- 
L  ons  of  the  Justice  Department  taken 
pursuant  to  this  legislation.  Should  the 
emphasis  in  this  legislation  be  trans- 
formed from  cooperation  and  concilia- 
tion to  litigation  and  confrontation,  I 
will  work  as  hard  as  any  Member  of 
this  body  to  reform  this  law.  I  believe 
that  we  have  put  together  a  bill  that  will 
minimize  that  possibility,  but  I  assure 
the  States  that  there  will  be  those  in 
Congress  scrutinizing  the  actions  of  the 
Justice  Department  as  closely  as  possible 

Mr.  President,  once  again  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  deepest  regards  and  respect  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Con- 
stitution Subcommittee  iMr.  Bayh)  for 
his  efforts  on  this  bill  The  present  prod- 
uct is.  I  believe,  a  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible balance  between  the  legitimate  pre- 
rogatives of  the  States,  and  the  equally 
legitimate  rights  of  those  persons  in  the 
care  and  confinement  of  the  States  not 
to  be  subject  to  wrongful  conditions 
There  is.  as  I  have  noted  before,  no 
"State's  right"  to  infringe  upon  the  con- 
stitutional or  Federal  statutory  rights 
of  those  persons. 

I  pay  my  respect  to  those  who  have 
opposed  this  bill  because  they  have  done 
so  with  integrity,  with  dignity,  with  in- 
telligence, and  for  the  good  of  the  order. 
I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  jield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  we  will  be  voting  in  about  4  min- 
utes. 

It  was  brought  out  by  one  of  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  that  in  some  in- 
stances, somewhere  a  chUd's  tooth  was 


pulled  without  novocain,  one  was  tied 
in  bed.  maybe,  or  drugs  were  used  on 
some  of  them. 

Then  it  was  brought  by  another 
proponent  of  the  bill  that  in  some  of 
these  institutions  there  were  rats,  mice 
and  vermin,  some  of  these  conditions 
may  have  existed. 

If  those  conditions  exist,  they  should 
be  corrected.  We  certainly  do  not  stand 
for  inhimian  or  cruel  treatment  of  any 
individual.  But  the  same  people  who  re- 
port such  conditions  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment could  report  those  conditions 
just  as  easily  to  the  attorney  general  of 
the  State,  who  is  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  State,  and  then  I 
am  sure  that  these  conditions  would  be 
corrected. 

By  mentioning  some  of  these  horror 
stories  it  makes  it  appear  that  you  have 
to  inject  the  Federal  Government  into 
these  matters  to  get  them  corrected.  I 
do  not  ttunk  that  is  true.  I  think  If 
anyone  went  to  the  Governor  of  the 
State  or  the  attorney  general  of  the 
State  and  said,  "Did  you  know  that  a 
child  out  here  had  a  tooth  pulled  with- 
out novocain."  or  "A  child  was  tied  in 
bed,  or  that  drugs  were  used  on  a  child 
in  a  certain  institution  in  that  State," 
the  conditioris  would  be  corrected.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
and  the  attorney  general  of  the  State 
would  take  steps  to  correct  such  a  situa- 
tion. 

They  would  have  to  have  the  evidence 
to  go  to  the  Jtistice  Department  and  if 
they  have  evidence  to  go  to  them  why 
cannot  that  same  evidence  be  presented 
to  the  officials  of  the  State? 

In  fact,  I  believe  if  the  people  who 
have  any  such  e\adence  would  report  It  to 
the  head  of  the  mental  institution  or  Uie 
penal  institution,  steps  would  be  taken 
to  correct  the  problems. 

As  I  pointed  out  previously,  down  at 
Atlanta  it  was  reported  that  they  have 
assaults,  murders,  rapes,  narcotics  vio- 
lations, and  trafficking  in  drugs.  Those 
things  have  been  reported  and  have  not 
been  corrected. 

Again  I  say  if  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  correct  the  wrongs  in  their  own 
institutions,  how  can  they  take  on  more 
obligations  and  try  to  correct  them  in 
the  institutions  of  all  the  States  of  the 
Nation? 

I  feel  that  our  own  officials  in  the 
States  love  humanity  just  as  much,  and 
are  as  sincerely  interested  in  the  people 
of  the  States  as  are  Federal  bureaucrats. 
If  a  matter  is  called  to  their  attention, 
they  will  take  ster)s  to  correct  It. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  merit  in  that  argiunent  about  you 
have  to  inject  the  Federal  Govemmeni 
in  to  get  these  matters  corrected. 

Just  as  the  Governor  of  Connecticut 
said,  they  are  taking  steps  there  to  cor- 
rect their  situation.  They  say  they  can 
correct  it.  The  Governor  of  Connecticut 
says,  "I  am  strongly  opposed  to  S.  10  It 
is  unnecessary."  She  said,  "We  are  doing 
our  job  here."  I  am  sure  that  if  any- 
thing wrong  in  Connecticut  is  reported 
to  the  Governor  or  the  attorney  general. 
then  these  State  officials  will  take  the 
necessarj-  steps  to  rectify  the  situation. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask    unanimous    consent    that    further 


(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 
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I  thank  all  of  those  who  have  co- 
operated In  opposing  this  bill.  They  are 
to  be  commended  because  this  bill,  in  my 
judgment,  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  people  of  the  States,  the  people  of 
the  Nation,  or  the  patients  and  inmates 
of  our  Institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Augusta 
Chronicle  of  May  2,  1980,  entitled  "Nix 
Power  to  Feds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ndc  Powek  to  Pecs 

Sen.  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
is  on  the  right  track  In  his  efforts  to  derail 
a  so-called   Inmate  rights  measure. 

This  is  a  bill  which  would  allow  the  fed- 
eral government  to  sue  state  oflSclals  when 
It  alleges  a  "pattern  or  practice"  of  abuse 
against  prisoners,  mental  patients  and  others 
In  state  institutions. 

As  with  many  pieces  of  legislation,  the 
intent  la  praiseworthy  But  let's  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  new  powers  that  It  would 
grant  the  federal  government  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  badly  eroded  lOth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  the  "states'  rights  amend- 
ment." 

Without  the  proposed  law,  federal  author- 
ity is  adequate  through  court  action  to  po- 
lice abuses  In  state  systems,  .^n  excellent 
example  can  be  seen  in  Georgia's  ReldsvlUe 
State  Prison,  which  has  been  the  target  of 
repeated  federal  court  intervention. 

As  a  purely  practical  matter,  the  bill  would 
make  it  more  difficult  for  state  administra- 
tors, particularly  in  prisons,  to  do  their  Jobs 
properly  and  effectively.  With  federal  watch- 
dogs looking  over  their  shoulders — watch- 
dogs most  probably  of  the  permissive  bent— 
these  officials  might  be  intimidated  and  feel 
reluctant  to  enforce  even  the  minimum  of 
discipline  to  insure  law  and  order  behind 
penal  walls. 

Ironically,  it  is  prisoners  who  suffer  the 
most,  at  the  hands  of  other  Inmates,  when 
discipline  becomes  lax. 

The  ongoing  trend  whereby  federal  power 
eats  away  at  the  authority  of  the  states  has 
to  be  reversed  Defeat  of  this  bill  would  help 
In  this  reversal  and  would  help  shore  up  an 
important  constitutional  check  and  balance 
protectliig  liberty. 

That  check  and  balance  is  the  division  of 
authority  between  the  states  and  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  see  that 
the  Senate  is  finally  coming  to  a  vote  on 
the  conference  report  on  H.R  10  This 
Senator  Is  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and 
participated  actively  in  our  Judiciary 
Committee  consideration  of  the  Senate 
version.  8.  10.  My  amendment,  to  facili- 
tate Attorney  General  intervention  in  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  institutionalized 
plaintiffs,  was  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  long 
been  a  spokesperson  for  the  institution- 
alized and  the  handicapped.  These  peo- 
ple simply  do  not  have  the  resources  or 
ability  to  assert  their  owti  rights. 

During  the  debate  on  the  filibuster 
last  week,  this  Senator  heard  much  talk 
about  "States'  rights."  and  warnings 
about  how  this  bill  would  seriouslv  in- 
fringe upon  States'  rights  Certainly,  the 
senator  from  Kansas  Is  a  proponent  of 
States'  rights.  Certainly,  he  does  not 
want  to  see  a  new  Federal  bureaucracv 
eating  away  at  States'  rights. 


However.  Mr  President,  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  that  this  particular  bill. 
H.R.  10.  is  not  the  place  to  raise  battle 
yells  about  States  rights  and  Federal 
bureaucracy.  This  is  a  relatively  minor 
piece  of  legislation.  It  does  not  create 
any  new  Federal  bureaucracy,  nor  does 
it  pose  a  serious  threat  to  States'  rights. 
It  provides  for  consultation  and  negoti- 
ation between  the  State  and  the  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General.  To  insist  that  it 
is  more  menacing  to  States  that  this  is 
to  engage  in  hyperbole. 

We  hear  much  talk  about  States' 
rights.  But  does  a  State  have  a  right  to 
deny  its  institutionalized  persons  their 
rights?  Does  a  State  have  a  right  to  ig- 
nore their  pleas?  If  a  State  is  meeting  its 
responsibilities  to  these  people,  it  need 
not  fear  encroachment  by  the  Federal 
Attorney  General,  The  problem  can  be 
settled  amicably  and  litigation  can  be 
avoided,  if  the  State  acts  in  good  faith. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  cannot  understand  why  this  bill 
poses  serious,  menacing  threats  to 
States  rights. 

This  Senator  voted  for  cloture  on  the 
first  three  petitions  last  week,  but 
against  It  on  the  fourth.  My  negative 
vote  last  Thursday  was  cast  in  order  to 
indicate  my  concern  with  the  action  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  who 
on  Wednesday  made  the  unprecedented 
move  to  reconsider  the  third  cloture 
vote  that  day,  and  to  urge  another  clo- 
ture vote  on  the  very  same  day.  Had 
such  a  motion  succeeded,  it  would  have 
set  a  dangerous  precedent  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  would  have  posed  a  serious 
menace  to  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
The  minority  has  traditionally  protect- 
ed Itself  by  having  enough  time  to  urge 
our  colleagues  to  vote  on  our  s'de  on  clo- 
ture petitions.  Such  protection  requires 
a  maximum  of  one  cloture  vote  per  day 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like  to  state  for  the 
record  that  he  did  not  vote  against  clo- 
ture last  Thursday  because  of  a  change 
of  mind  about  the  merits  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  10.  but  because  of 
this  technicality  In  the  Senate  cloture 
procedure. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  plea.sed  to  cast  his 
vote  In  favor  of  H.R.  10  this  afternoon, 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr.  President,  before 
casting  my  vote  for  this  conference  re- 
port, I  want  to  take  just  a  few  moments 
to  explain  why  I  have  consistently  voted 
in  favor  of  cloture  on  this  legislation  as 
well  as  other  bills,  and  why  I  will  In  the 
future  support  cloture  petitions  after 
the  Senate  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
debate  an  issue  .^s  a  general  rule.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  best  serves  the 
public  interest  when  it  is  allowed  to 
examine  a  problem  and  then  resolve  it 
I  believe  that  as  Senators  we  have  an 
obligation  to  hear  our  colleagues  fully 
express  their  positions  on  an  issue  of 
importance  and  then,  having  studied 
their  arguments,  indicate  bv  our  votes 
whether  we  accept  them  or  not. 

The  debate  on  this  legislation  was  full 
and  fair  The  Members  of  th's  body  had 
an  opportunltv  to  express  their  con- 
cerns and  articulate  their  reservations. 
Similarly,  proponents  of  the  legislation 


have  also  been  given  every  chance  to 
make  their  case.  The  arguments  have 
been  laid  out  at  lenp;th  and  the  time  is 
now  at  hand  to  make  a  judgment  about 
their  value  and  validity. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  in  debate.  But 
I  do  not  believe  in  using  debate  as  a 
means  of  avoiding  a  decision.  Debate 
should  function  to  make  our  decisions 
more  intelligent  and  more  informed — not 
to  function  as  a  means  of  making  deci- 
sions impossible.  Debate  on  this  issue  was 
sufBcient  to  allow  every  Member  of  this 
body  to  make  a  decision  about  the  merits 
of  this  legislation.  When  I  voted  for  clo- 
ture, I  voted  for  a  process;  I  voted  for 
the  right  to  make  a  decision. 

While  I  can  envision  some  situations 
in  which  I  might  oppose  cloture,  they 
would  be  restricted  to  those  issues  which, 
in  my  opinion,  involve  basic  and  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  constitutional  and 
civil  rights.  In  other  cases,  whether  or 
not  I  support  any  given  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  anticipate  voting  for  cloture  as  a 
matter  of  principle  whenever  I  am  con- 
vinced that  debate  has  been  sufficient  to 
allow  us  to  make  an  informed  judgment. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Indiana  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Michigan  it  has  been  comforting  to 
see  him  standing  there  on  the  bridge 
helping  to  stave  off  the  onslaught  and 
supporting  this  legislation  in  his  tradi- 
tional concern  for  the  rights  of  human 
beings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2  o'clock  having  arrived,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Graveli.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Hart>  .  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  <  Mr.  Johnston  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr. 
Kennedy)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiEi.  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr. 
Pressleri  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming 'Mr.  Simpson)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson'   would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  56, 
nays  37.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  93  Leg.] 
YEAS— 56 


KAYS— 37 


Baucus 

Hatch 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Pell 

Blrten 

Heinz 

Percy 

Boschwltz 

Huddleston 

Provmire 

Bradley 

Ino\ive 

Pryor 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Javlts 

Rlblcotr 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Rleele 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Ch'irrh 

Levin 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Schwelker 

Culver 

Ma'^nii5on 

Stafford 

D»oonclnl 

Mathias 

Stewart 

Dole 

M9t<!>inaira 

Stone 

D'lrenberger 

M'^CrOvern 

Tsoneas 

D'Tkin 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Hoth 

Baker 

Garn 

Schmltt 

Bell  men 

Gold  water 

Stennls 

Boren 

Hayakawe 

Stevens 

Bumpers 

HiBims 

Stevenson 

Byrd, 

HoUlngs 

Talmadge 

Harry  P„  Jr, 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Tower 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

WaUop 

Cohen 

Long 

Warner 

Danforth 

McClure 

Young 

Domenlci 

Morgan 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Nunn 
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Gravel 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Johnston 

Pressler 
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So  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  10 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  re- 
sume consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86) 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government  for 
the  Hscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
the  Budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  To  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) ,  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO,    1057 

(Purpose:  To  provide  alternative  recommend- 
ed levels  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and  1983) 

Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Arm- 
sraoNo)  for  himself.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Bosch- 
^■Mt.  Harry  P,  Btrd.  Jr..  Mr.  Danporth, 
Mr.  DtTRENBCTGn.,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Goldwater, 
Hn™"""'  w""'  Hayakawa,  Mr,  Helms,  Mr. 
Cl^mV  «"'■  ^"^"^  ^-  ^''*"'  M^  Mc 
WA?r!;.  .^„^™"°''■  "'■  Thtt»"ond,  and  Mr. 
n^Xr^Xtr  ""'  ""''^'^'^  axnendment 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  2,  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 

out  through  line  3  on  page  19  and  insert  the 

following : 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:   »596,700.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $669,900.(X)0,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   $766,800,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased 
or   decreased   Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year   1981:    -$19,900,000,000; 

Fiscal  year   1982:    —  »36.90O,0OO,0OO; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   —$47,300,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  ae  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  »642.8OO.0OO,0O0: 
Fiscal  year  1982:   $705,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $769,500,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $596,700,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $665.600.000.(XX); 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $724,800,000,000: 

( 4 )  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  e<x>nomic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $0; 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -(-$4,300,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   -I- $42,000,000,000: 

( 5 )  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $927,100,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:   $956, 700,000, CKX): 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $952,300,000,000; 
and   the   amount   by   which   the   temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly  Incresised   or  decreased  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  4- $32,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:    4- $29,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983  ;   -$4,400,000,000, 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980.  October  1.  1981,  and  October 
I.  1982,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  re- 
spectively as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $173,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv,  $204,500,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays,  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $233,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $206,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budeet  authorltv.  $23,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $13,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $9  600.000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000/XX). 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6 .000.000 .CKX); 

(B)  Outlays,  $6.000.000.0000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000'. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  ; 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000: 
(Bi   Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (360)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2 .300. 000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5.200,000.0(X) 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget   authority,  $5.800,000,CK)0: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,800,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1981 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,900,000,000, 
Fiscal  Tear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,800,000,000 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop 
ment  (450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A\   New  budget  authority.  $8,800.0<X).000 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget   authorltv,  $8,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800  000,000, 

nO)     Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 
Fiscal  vear  1981 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,500,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $27,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlavs,  $27,300,000,000. 
(11)  Health  '550)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $68  700,000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $.59,900,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority   $79,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,800,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $89,200,000,000; 
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(B)   Outlays,  $77,100,000,000. 

(12)   Income  Security  i600»  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority,  $210,300,000,000; 
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(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $566,400,000,000, 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  economic 


Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,000,000  In 
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ported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufBcient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  pleased  that  at  long 
last  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 


spend  all  of  that,  but  to  Impose  addi- 
tional new  taxes  through  such  sources  as 
the  soeeduD  in  oavroU  taxes — a  so-called 
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(B)   Outlays.  »77,100.000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  1210.300.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  8211.800.000.000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  »240, 400.000, - 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  »238.500.000.0O0. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,   »265, 300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $262.200.000.IX)0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22.500.(X)0.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  f24.000,000.(JOO. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1933: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  auihorltv.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,400,000,000 
Plscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $68,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $69,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $69,700,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$25,800,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$25,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$26,400,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$26,400,000,000. 
nscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$29,800,000- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29,800,000,000. 
amsiONS  TO  the  second  concxtwibnt  kesolu- 

nOM  ON  THE  BUDCET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR   1980 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974: 

(a)  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues la  $528,900,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  lerel  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  or  Increased  Is  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $663,700,000,000. 


(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $566,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$37,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  $895,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $16,100,- 
000,000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $143,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs   iI50): 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $15,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $37,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(At    New  budget  authority.  $5. 000.000 .CKK): 
(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Hotislng  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11.700,000,CKX): 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,300,000,000; 
(B|  Outlays.  $29,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $223,000,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $190,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

( 15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Aslsstance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $65,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$22,300  000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$22,300,000,000. 

RECONCn-IATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
shall  reduce  spending  in  enacted  laws  by 
$4,800,000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $2.- 
600.000.000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  no  later  than  ten 
days  after  Congress  completes  action  on  this 
resolution  their  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years  contained  In  en- 
acted laws,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 


Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,000,000  In 
outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  promptly 
their  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending,  authority  which 
Is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  section. 

Sec  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lut:ons  by  $400,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years  and 
new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  acompUsh  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $300,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  the  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which  Is 
to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $500,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  Is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  required  bv  this 
section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $100,000,000  in  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which  Is 
to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accompllah 
the  reductions  required  by  this  section. 

Sec  9.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$6,500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$6,500,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  promptly  their  recommendations 
for  changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fis- 
cal year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  spend- 
ing authority  which  Is  to  become  effective 
during    fiscal    year    1981    contained    In    re- 
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ported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $200,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $5,900,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $6,500,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  instructed  to  report  promptly  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which  Is 
to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductions  required  by  this  section. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  discuss  the  details  of  the  amend- 
ment I  sent  to  the  desk,  may  I  inquire 
of  the  parliamentary  situation  that  now 
obtains?  It  is  my  understanding  that  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  Budget  Act.  I  will 
be  in  control  of  1  hour  and  those  who 
oppose  the  amendment,  if  any  there  be, 
will  also  have  1  hour  on  their  side,  is  that 
correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one  other  bit  of  housekeeping  busi- 
ness before  I  undertake  the  discussion 
of  the  amendment  itself.  That  is  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  the  hour  which  I  have  available 
to  me,  I  yield  myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  often  happens  that 
great  policy  issues  are  hard  to  pin  down 
into  a  simple  yes-or-no  vote.  We  have  all 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
synthesize  the  important  questions  into 
the  ultimate  terms  with  which  Senators 
deal  with  them,  which  is  do  we  vote  yes 
or  no  on  a  particular  amendment  or  bill 

We  come  from  diverse  backgrounds 
We  represent  States  which  have  dif- 
fering and  occasionally  competing  in- 
terests. It  is  often  very  difficult  for  us  to 
bring  these  policy  decisions  into  a  clear- 
cut  perspective. 

But  it  so  happens  in  the  amendment 
Which  IS  now  pending,  which  is,  indeed 
an  alternative  to  the  budget  recommen- 
dations of  the  Senate  committee,  that 
we  have  a  clear-cut  policy  decision.  Let 
me  first  mention  what  is  agreed  upon 
faenator  Roth  and  I  and  our  coUeagues 
Who  present  this  amendment,  agree 
with  the  committee  that  there  should  be 
a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  1981 


As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee.  I  am  pleased  that  at  long 
last  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
come  to  this  realization,  that  we  cannot 
go  on  year  after  year  with  these  un- 
balanced budgets,  that  the  increase  in 
deficit  spending  which  we  run  up  year 
after  year  has  produced  an  inflation 
which  has  hurt  every  working  man  and 
woman,  every  family,  and  every  bus  ness 
in  this  country.  Indeed.  I  think  there 
is  an  emerging  and  growing  consensus 
that  thes?  budget  deficits  and  the  infla- 
tion which  has  resulted  has  hurt  not 
only  individuals  within  the  country  but 
has  hurt  our  Nation  as  a  whole.  It  has 
undermined  productivity.  It  has  held 
back  our  economic  growth.  It  has  shaken 
the  confidence  of  international  finan- 
cial observers  in  the  credibility  of  our 
currency.  In  every  way,  unbalanced 
budgets  have  hurt  our  Nation  over  the 
last  15  or  20  years.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
traordinarily important  step  that  at 
long  last  there  is  a  unanimous  or  near 
uranimous  agreement  that  we  must  now 
balance  the  budget.  On  that  question 
we  agree. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee,  unlike  its  House 
counterpart,  has  reco:nmend€d  a  budget 
which  increases  very  substantially  spend- 
ing for  national  defense.  In  large  meas- 
ure, the  credit  for  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's position  on  this  goes  to  the  new 
chairman  of  the  committee,  our  col- 
league '  Mr.  HoLLiNGs  I .  who  fought 
eloquently  and  ably,  with  the  full  com- 
mand of  the  facts  and  with  great  insight 
into  the  defense  needs  of  this  country, 
for  an  increase  of  about  $7  billion  over 
the  number  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  am  pleased  by  that  more  than  I 
can  say.  irarticularly  in  light  of  the  re- 
cent developments  in  the  other  body, 
where  our  friends  in  the  other  body  have 
declined  to  increase  defense  spending  bv 
an  amount  which  other  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  feel  is  neces- 
sary. 

The  amendment  which  Senator  Roth 
and  others  and  I  have  presented  this 
afternoon  agrees  with  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee's  number  for  national  de- 
fense. So.  on  those  two  critical  issues — 
the  need  for  a  balanced  budget  and  the 
need  for  a  strong  national  defense  and 
a  substantial  increase  over  the  proposal 
sent  to  us  by  the  President — we  are  in 
agreement. 

What  we  do  not  agree  upon  is  equally 
important.  The  real  question  that  is  ad- 
dressed in  this  amendment  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  balance  the  budget 
by  restraining  the  Increase  in  Federal 
spending,  which  is  the  Armstrong-Roth 
position,  or  whether  we  are  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  raising  taxes.  In- 
credibly. Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  come  forward  with  a  recom- 
mendation which  purports  to  balance 
the  budget  by  not  only  spending  every 
dime  and  every  dollar  of  the  already  leg- 
islated tax  increase — and  it  is  a  whopper. 
I  am  talking  about  the  tax  Increase  that 
is  already  on  the  books,  the  tax  increase 
that  has  already  been  legislated  in  fiscal 
1981  over  fiscal  1980. 

The  committee  proposes  not  only  to 


spend  all  of  that,  but  to  Impose  addi- 
tional new  taxes  through  such  sources  as 
the  speedup  in  payroll  taxes — a  so-called 
cash  management  proposal  which  might 
better  oe  termed  a  "golden  gimmick, "  a 
proposal  which  will  have  some  of  the 
Nation  s  business  tirms  payuig  ana  re- 
porting their  taxes  up  to  eight  times  a 
month — and  such  other  proposals  as  a 
withholding  tax  on  savings  accounts, 
coming  at  a  time  when  I  think  all  of  us 
could  agree  that  what  we  need  to  do  is 
encourage,  not  discourage,  savings,  par- 
ticularly of  the  savings  account  variety. 

The  Armstrong-Roth  budget  alterna- 
tive which  17  of  our  colleagues  have 
joined  in  preparing  and  presenting  this 
afternoon  has  a  far  different  under- 
standing of  what  the  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy  are  today.  We  are  call- 
ing, instead  of  a  tax  increase,  for  re- 
straint in  spending,  thereby  permitting 
a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  Federal  taxes 
amounting  to  approximately  $19  billion 
in  fiscal  1981,  or  approximately  $30  bil- 
lion in  calendar  1981. 

The  exact  shape  of  that  tax  cut — that 
is,  how  the  $30  billion  might  be  allocated 
in  1981 — is  left  by  the  budget  resolution 
for  later  decision,  for  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  look  at,  for  the  full  Senate  to 
consider.  However,  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  it  on  the  record  that  $30  billion  Is 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  accom- 
modate £ill  three  of  the  following  tax 
proposals:  first,  the  so-called  10-5-3  de- 
preciation schedule,  which  I,  for  one, 
feel  is  one  of  the  most  Important  tax 
reforms  now  pending  in  Congress. 

This  is  a  proposal,  as  Senators  know, 
which  permits  business  firms  to  speed  up 
the  useful  Ufe  of  real  estate,  plant,  and 
vehicles:  that  is,  to  charge  them  off  their 
taxes  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Businessmen 
and  economists  are  tellmg  us  that  the 
reason  this  country's  economy  is  slowing 
dowTi.  why  we  are  becoming  less  produc- 
tive, is  that  we  have  failed,  year  after 
year,  to  put  adequate  investment  in  cai>- 
ital  goods,  in  the  kind  of  new  plant  and 
equipment  that  are  needed  to  modernize 
American  industry  and  keep  us  compet- 
itive with  other  nations.  Year  after  year, 
we  have  failed  to  do  so.  As  a  consequence, 
our  productivity  has  shpped.  has  gradu- 
ally become  a  negative  number. 

We  have  fallen  behind  the  Japanese 
and  the  Germans.  We  have  even,  believe 
It  or  not.  fallen  behind  such  industrial 
giants  as  Portugal  and  Italy,  nations 
which  were  once  thought  to  be  in  the 
economic  backwater  of  the  world,  but 
which  today  have  productivity  gains  out- 
stripping thosj  of  the  United  States.  The 
reason,  it  is  agreed  by  most  businessmen 
and  economists,  is  the  lack  of  investment 
in  modem  plant  and  equifMnent.  The 
10-5-3  depreciation  proposal  is  aimed 
directly  at  stimulating  that  kind  of  in- 
vestment. 

Our  proposal  would  also  accommodate, 
in  addition  to  10-5-3.  the  separate  in- 
come stream  tax  treatment.  This  is  a 
relatively  new  idea  to  me.  but.  again, 
according  to  the  experts,  this  is  a  pro- 
posal which  would  stimulate,  to  a  very 
large  degree,  the  kind  of  thrift  and  in- 
vestment in  productivity  which  is  so  des- 
perately needed  in  our  country  today  if 
we  are  going  to  head  off  the  looming 
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recession,  make  our  industry  more  pro- 
ductive,  and   get   some   control   of   the 


ly  personal  matter,  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  look  seriously  at  exempting  from 


marks  yesterday  in  the  Record  the  un- 
derlying economic  trends,  including  the 
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the  Department  of  HEW.  and  then  to        But  rather  than  providing  the  signif- 
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recession,  make  our  industry  more  pro- 
ductive, and  get  some  control  of  the 
American  eccMiomy. 

What  is  the  separate  income  stream 
proposal?  It  simply  says  that  if  you  have 
investment  income,  it  is  taxed  sepa- 
rately from  earned  income.  As  we  all 
know,  earned  income  is  taxed  in  various 
graduated  tax  brackets  from  14  to  70  per- 
cent. The  separate  stream  proposal  sim- 
ply says  that  investment  income — that 
is.  income  from  business  profits,  divi- 
dends, savings  account  mterest  and  so 
on — would  be  taxed  separately  in  the 
same  brackets,  14  to  70  percent:  but  as 
if  there  were  no  earned  income. 

The  effect  of  this  is  to  lower,  and  lower 
significantly,  the  tax  burden  on  invest- 
ment income — income  from  dividends, 
interest,  and  business  profits.  That  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  incentives  that  are 
desperately  needed  in  this  countr>-  today 
to  encourage  new  investment  in  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  kind  of  investment 
that  is  needed  to  create  economic  pros- 
perity and  new  jobs. 

The  Armstrong-Roth  proposal  will  also 
accommodate,  in  addition  to  the  10-5-3 
depreciation  and  separate  income  stream 
proposals,  indexing  of  personal  tax  rates. 
Many  of  us  are  aware  that,  by  a  very 
narTX»w  margin,  the  Senate  rejected  last 
year  a  proposal  which  Senator  Dole  and 
I  offered  to  permit  individual  income  tax 
brackets  to  be  indexed  to  inflation.  We 
are  going  to  take  another  run  at  that 
later  this  year  and  I  invite  the  support 
of  every  Senator  for  that  idea,  because 
it  is  clearly  a  matter  of  basic  economic 
justice. 

At  the  present  time,  individual  income 
taxpayers  are  inflated  into  higher  and 
higher  tax  brackets  just  through  eco- 
nomic factors  that  thev  have  no  control 
over.  In  other  words,  inflation  pushes  us 
into  higher  brackets  so  the  Government 
gets  a  bigger  share  of  our  income.  We 
end  up  with  less  disposable,  spendable, 
after-tax  real  income  each  year  as  a  con- 
sequence. 

The  tax  indexing  idea  simply  says  that 
we  shall  adjust  the  brackets  automati- 
cally so  nobody  has  to  pay  more  tax  sole- 
ly because  of  inflation.  We  would  ac- 
commodate, in  the  pending  amendment. 
room  for  that  kind  of  tax  indexing. 

That  is  what  our  proposal  suggests  in 
the  way  of  tax  treatment  in  1981.  I  also 
want  to  make  it  clear  that,  in  our  pro- 
posal, in  1982.  1983.  and  the  other  out 
years,  we  are  leaving  an  increased 
amount  of  room  for  other  kinds  of  tax 
cuts. 

Again,  the  final  decision  as  to  the 
shape  and  size  of  those  tax  cuts  would 
be  left  to  the  full  Senate  after  hearing 
the  recommendations  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  But  as  one  Senator,  I  want 
Senators  to  know  that  I  personally  favor 
the  Kemp-Roth  approach  which  my  col- 
league from  Delaware  has  pioneered,  a 
reduction  In  personal  income  tax  rates. 
a  permanent  and  substantial  reduction 
in  the  rates  that  individual  income  tax- 
payers pay.  I  believe  that  could  be  ac- 
commodated starting  next  year. 

In  addition.  I  personally  favor  a  re- 
duction, a  permanent  reduction,  in  the 
rate  of  corporate  income  tax.  As  a  pure- 


ly personal  matter,  I  think  it  is  time 
that  we  look  seriously  at  exempting  from 
corporate  taxation  that  portion  of  busi- 
ness earnings  which  are  paid  out  by  cor- 
porations as  dividends.  These  and  other 
proposals  would  be  accommodated  in  the 
out  years  by  our  amendment. 

The  tax  cutting  recommendations 
which  Senator  Roth  and  I  bring  before 
you  today  follow  closely  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  also  the  recommendations  of 
th?  who's  who  of  the  economic  profes- 
sion. Among  those  who  have  advocated 
tax  reductions  of  one  kind  or  another 
are  Prof.  Walter  Heller,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers;  Dr.  Alan  H.  Meltzer,  Maurice 
Falk  professor  of  economics  social  sci- 
ence at  Carnegie-Mellon;  Dr.  Irving 
Kristol.  Henry  Luce  professor  of  urban 
values  at  New  York  University;  Dr. 
Michael  Evans,  president  of  Evans  Eco- 
nomics, Inc.:  Prof.  Martin  Feldsteln 
of  Harvard  University  and  president  of 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research; 
Dr.  Joseph  J.  Spengler,  James  B.  Duke 
professor  of  economics  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion; Dr.  Arthur  Burns,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
of  the  CEA  and  many,  many  more. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions,  and  I 
repeat  today,  that  there  must  be  some 
■"rominent  economists  who  do  not  favor 
a  tax  cut  at  this  time.  I  do  not  happen 
to  know  of  one.  There  may  even  be 
somewhere  an  economist  who  favors  a 
tax  increase  of  the  kind  recommended  in 
this  budget  resolution.  I  do  not  know  of 
a  single  responsible,  let  alone  well- 
known,  economist  in  the  country  who 
thinks  that,  under  the  present  economic 
circumstance,  a  tax  increase  makes 
sense. 

To  me.  the  idea  flies  in  the  face  of  eco- 
nomic reality. 

If  there  is  such  a  person,  let  him  come 
forward  and  state  his  case. 

But.  Members  of  the  Senate,  what 
Senator  Roth  and  I  and  our  colleagues 
attempt  to  put  before  us  today  is  a  clear- 
cut  choice.  Everybody,  or  almost  everj- 
body,  wants  to  balance  the  budget.  We 
all.  or  at  least  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  Senate,  feel  an  increase  in  defense 
spending  is  clearly  needed. 

The  only  issue  is.  Are  we  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  S614  billion  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  committee  with  the 
corresponding  increase  in  tax.  or  at  $597 
billion,  more  or  less,  accommodating  a 
tax  reduction  which  Is  so  obviously  need- 
ed on  the  grounds  of  economic  justice 
and  so  urgently  required  in  order  to  get 
this  country's  economy  on  the  move 
back  up  again? 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  underscore 
for  my  colleagues  the  seriousness  of  the 
economic  plight  facing  our  country.  I 
have  put  in  the  Record  and.  therefore, 
will  not  review  at  this  time,  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  underlying  economic 
trends. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 15  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.    ARMSTRONG.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  myself  5  additional  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out  in  my  re- 


marks yesterday  in  the  Record  the  un- 
derlying economic  trends,  including  the 
tremendous  nmup  in  consumer  prices, 
the  19.6  percent  increase  in  the  pro- 
ducer price  index  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  that  is  at  an  annual  rate  of 
19.6  percent,  the  declining  housing 
starts,  the  growing  number  of  financial 
institutions  losing  money,  the  shaky 
status  of  the  dollar  at  home  and  abroad, 
stagnation  of  the  stock  market,  and  so 
forth. 

I  pomt  them  out  now  only  to  empha- 
size what  we  are  really  deciding  today  is 
not  just  the  appropriate  level  of  Federal 
spending  in  the  year  1981,  but,  more  im- 
portantly, the  economic  future  of  our 
country. 

I  truly  believe  that  Is  exactly  what  is 
at  stake. 

Were  it  not  for  just  one  factor,  I  be- 
l.eve  every  Senator  would  vote  for  the 
budget  alternative  Senator  Roth  and  I 
have  suggested,  because  I  think  every 
Senator  would  like  tax  cuts  and  wants  a 
balanced  budget.  But  there  are  some  who 
will  object  that  our  budget  proposal  cuts 
loo  deeply  Into  needed  spending  for 
social  welfare  programs.  I  want  to  clear 
up  and  dispel  that  myth  right  here  and 
now. 

In  the  first  place,  our  proposal  for 
spending  $597  billion  does  not  counte- 
nance an  overall  cut  in  Federal  spending. 
But.  indeed,  about  a  10  percent  or  $50 
billion  Increase  in  fiscal  1981  over  fiscal 
1980. 

We  will  hear  that  we  are  cutting,  we 
are  making  drastic  reductions,  that  there 
is  slashing.  We  would  expect  the  budget 
to  be  in  ribbons  after  all  that.  But.  in 
fact,  the  proposal  we  bring  to  the  floor 
with  17  colleagues  is  for  a  substantial  in- 
crease over  last  year. 

We  are  only  talking  about  restraining 
the  rate  of  increase  to  a  level  to  permit 
us  to  balance  with  a  tax  cut. 

In  short,  this  is  not  a  drastic  or  far- 
fetched proposal,  not  an  unthinking  or 
an  uncaring  proposal,  but  a  very  care- 
fully worked  out  series  of  budget  amend- 
ments to  restrain  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  final  point  I  make 
about  the  spending  levels  we  have  sug- 
gested is  this,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the 
numbers  which  I  have  presented  and 
which  were  acompanying  the  report  of 
the  Budget  Committee  in  my  remarks 
yesterday  arc  not  numbers  of  my  own  in- 
vention. They  do  not  reflect  a  lot  of  basic 
policy  decisions  that  my  staff  and  I 
thought  up  or  Invented  out  in  Colorado. 
On  the  contrary,  for  the  most  part,  our 
recommendations  simply  take  Into  ac- 
count the  carefully  worked  out  concepts 
of  the  General  Accounting  Office,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  and  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  These  agencies  have 
pointed  out  areas  where  savings  can  be 
made,  where  we  can  manage  more  effi- 
ciently and  eliminate  fraud,  make  pro- 
gram adjustments  without  taking  things 
away  from  the  needy. 

The  burden  of  our  amendment  Is  to 
accumulate  these,  to  adopt,  again  for 
the  most  part,  the  cost  estimates  of  such 
savings,  put  together  by  a  task  force  of 
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the  Department  of  HEW,  and  then  to 
apply  them  to  the  budget  figures. 

All  In  all.  I  think  it  is  a  very  modest 
effort  at  restraint,  but  one  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  completely  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  word  of  in- 
troduction, I  will  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  20  minutes  and  reserve  in  en- 
tirety my  time  so  I  can  yield  it  to  others 
who  might  wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  ROTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  20  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  and  sponsor  of 
this  substitute  amendment.  I  am  very 
happy  to  join  with  him  in  providing  for 
an  alternative  budget  resolution  which 
balances  the  budget,  limits  Federal 
spending  to  21  percent  of  GNP.  and  will 
provide  tax  cuts  for  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

Under  this  alternative  budget.  Federal 
spending  and  revenue  levels  are  set  at 
$596.7  billion.  Federal  spending  is  re- 
duced by  $13.5  billion  from  current  law 
and  by  $16.2  billion  from  the  levels  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Committee. 

More  importantly,  this  alternative 
tudget  provides  for  a  fiscal  year  tax  cut 
of  S19  billion,  which  Is  the  equivalent  of 
a  $30  billion  tax  cut  in  calendar  year 
1981. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended a  first  budget  resolution 
which  sets  spending  and  revenue  levels 
at  $612.9  billion  and  which  sets  aside 
$10  1  billion  which  may  be  used  for  a 
tax  cut. 

Supporters  of  this  budget  claim  It  re- 
sponds to  the  American  peoples'  de- 
mands for  s:;end;ng  restraint,  tax  relief. 
and  a  balanced  budget. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  fools, 
and  the  Budget  Committee  Is  being  con- 
temptuous of  the  American  people  by 
trying  to  pass  this  budget. 

Inflation  is  raging  out  of  control,  taxes 
have  reached  the  breaking  point,  and 
we  are  facing  the  greatest  economic  crisis 
since  the  1930's. 

But  the  Budget  Committee  continues 
Its  "business-as-ufiual"  approach  to  the 
budget — increasing  Federal  spending 
and  trying  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  no  longer  have 
business  as  usual.  Inflation  is  soaring. 
Unemployment  Is  increasing  at  the 
fastest  rate  in  30  years.  Take-home  pay 
is  at  its  lowest  level  since  1964.  Interest 
rates  are  at  record  levels  and  it  Is  vir- 
tually impossible  for  the  typical  family 
to  buy  a  home.  Our  savings  rate  has 
fallen  to  Its  lowest  level  in  nearly  three 
decades.  Our  productivity  and  Invest- 
ment rates  are  at  dismally  low  levels. 

Anxiety  about  the  future,  about  Infla- 
tion, about  job  security,  Income  and 
taxes  has  never  been  higher. 

For  the  first  time  In  years,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  being  told  they  face  a 
future  of  downward  mobility. 

The  American  dream  of  owning  a 
home,  educating  a  child,  achieving 
upward  mobility,  and  having  a  decent 
retirement  Is  being  threatened  by  the 
nightmare  of  inflation,  recession,  and 
record  taxes. 


But  rather  than  providing  the  signif- 
icant spending  and  tax  cuts  needed  to 
reverse  our  economic  decline,  the  Budget 
Committee  is  recommending  we  adopt 
a  budget  with  one  of  the  highest  spend- 
ing levels  in  history  and  with  the  high- 
est tax  burden  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

The  Budget  Committee  claims  Its 
budget  resolution  restrains  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  between  fiscal  1980 
and  fiscal  1981  to  only  8.2  percent,  less 
than  the  rate  of  infiation.  This  is 
another  Budget  Committee  smokescreen. 

Compared  to  the  fiscal  1980  budget 
adopted  last  spring,  this  fiscal  1981 
budget  increases  spending  by  $81  bil- 
lion— a  15.2  percent  increase. 

The  Budget  Committee  claims  the 
spending  growth  is  8.2  percent  by  adjust- 
ing last  year's  spending  level  up  to  $566,4 
billion. 

The  committee's  recommended  spend- 
ing level  represents  a  $119  billion  jump 
in  just  2  years — a  24  percent  increase. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  spending  has 
jumped  over  $246  billion — a  67  percent 
increase.  And  over  the  last  10  years, 
spending  has  increased  $401.5  bilhon — 
a  190  percent  increase. 

Clearly.  Federal  spending  is  out  of 
control,  and  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommendation does  little  to  control  It. 

But  even  though  spending  and  infla- 
tion are  out  of  control.  Federal  taxes 
are  even  more  out  of  control. 

According  to  the  Budget  Committee 
report,  infiation  will  increase  by  24  per- 
cent between  fiscal  years  1979  and  1981. 

But  over  these  same  2  years,  total  Fed- 
eral taxes  have  increased  34  percent  and 
individual  income  taxes  have  increased 
30  percent. 

In  addition,  under  current  law  over  the 
next  4  years  total  Federal  taxes  are  pro- 
jected to  increase  75  percent  and  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  will  increase  96  per- 
cent. 

Compared  to  the  fiscal  1980  budget  res- 
olution adopted  last  spring  this  budget 
increases  total  taxes  by  $114  billion — a 
whopping  22.4  percent  increase. 

The  Budget  Committee's  $10  billion 
tax  cut  Is  not  a  tax  cut  at  all.  and  to 
claim  it  is  a  tax  cut  is.  in  effect,  being 
contemptuous  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country. 

The  American  people  are  facing  a  real 
tax  increase  of  at  least  $70  billion — $20 
billion  from  Infiation,  $15  billion  from 
social  security,  $18  billion  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  $11  billion  from  the  Pres- 
ident's oil  import  fee,  and  $6.4  billion  in 
other  tax  Increases. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  not  reducing 
taxes.  It  is  attempting  to  balance  the 
budget  by  imposing  on  the  American  peo- 
ple the  most  massive  tax  increase  in  our 
Nation's  history. 

Under  their  recommended  budget.  Fed- 
eral taxes  as  a  percent  of  GNP  will  soar 
to  the  highest  level  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

The  economy  cannot  stand  these  enor- 
mous tax  increases.  Rather  than  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  these  massive  tax  in- 
creases will  throw  the  economy  into  a 
recession,  unleashing  more  Government 
spending  and  creating  enormous  budget 
deficits. 


The  heavy  drag  of  Federal  taxes  on  the 
American  people  is  the  largest  single 
barrier  to  healthy  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic growth. 

High  tax  rates  are  strangling  economic 
growth,  slowing  down  production,  push- 
ing up  prices,  and  retarding  saving  and 
investments. 

In  short,  the  heavy  tax  burden  is  the 
primary  cause  of  slow  economic  growth, 
Infiation.  and  growing  unemployment. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  opposed  to 
tax  cuts  because  it  is  so  worried  about 
spending  programs. 

But  instead  of  worrying  so  much  about 
spending  programs.  Congress  must  begin 
to  start  worrying  about  the  American 
working  people  and  the  American  econ- 
omy. 

Unless  we  embark  now  on  a  long-term 
program  of  spending  restraint  and  sub- 
stantial tax  cuts,  we  face  a  bleak  future 
of  high  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
and  declining  standards  of  living 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  and 
the  Budget  Committee  believe  that  the 
only  way  to  stop  inflation  is  to  throw  the 
economy  into  a  recession,  allowing  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  lose  their  jobs. 

They  want  the  American  people  to 
accept  an  austerity  program  of  higher 
taxes  and  fewer  jobs.  But  as  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  report  points  out 
so  well,  the  only  way  this  austerity  pro- 
gram can  lower  the  inflation  rate  sub- 
stantially is  by  maintaining  unemploy- 
ment at  near  depression  levels  over  the 
next  10  years. 

However  the  JEC  report  does  point  out 
that  Federal  spending  restraint  com- 
bined with  tax  cuts  aimed  at  Increasing 
savings.  Investments,  and  productivity 
can  lower  the  inflation  rate  substantially 
over  the  decade. 

This  is  the  choice  we  face  today.  The 
Senate  can  either  vote  for  more  of  the 
same — more  spending  and  higher  taxes — 
or  the  Senate  can  vote  for  an  alternative 
budget  which  provides  spending  restraint 
and  substantial  tax  cuts. 

The  alternative  budget  resolution  we 
are  offering  provides  for  an  aggregate 
outlay  level  of  S596  billion.  The  Budget 
Committee  will  almost  surelj-  say  that 
spending  carmot  be  cut  to  this  level  with- 
out making  drastic  cuts  in  necessary 
programs.  But.  In  fact,  the  same  level 
could  be  reached  by  allowing  the  full 
amount  proposed  by  the  committee  In 
defense  and  social  security,  and  by  re- 
ducing the  other  functions  by  approxi- 
mately 5  percent.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  a  5-percent  reduction  will  be  pain- 
less. But  a  reduction  in  outlays  that  Is 
equivalent  to  a  5  percent  across-the- 
board  reduction  is  certainly  not  going  to 
bring  the  vital  services  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  a  grinding  halt,  as  some  would 
suggest.  A  reduction  of  5  percent  would 
clearly  allow  the  critical  needs  of  the 
Government  to  be  met. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  limit  Federal  spend- 
ing to  21  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  meet  the  goal  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  Introduced  along  with  45  other 
Alembers  of  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate    voted    to    adopt    a    substitute 
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ance.  One  of  the  first  exchanges  we  had 
yesterday  was  on  the  matter  of  funding 
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amendment  which  called  on  the  Budget 
Committee  to  report  back  a  first  budget 
resolution  which  provides  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  which  includes  recommenda- 
tions on  how  the  Budget  Committee  be- 
lieves spending  would  have  to  be  cut  to 
reach  the  21  percent  of  GNP  goal. 

As  expected,  it  concluded  that  Federal 
spending  cannot  be  reduced  without 
making  "drastic"  cuts.  And  as  expected, 
the  committee  has  continued  to  play  a 
political  con  game  with  the  American 
people. 

RAther  than  making  a  serious  attempt 
to  reduce  Federal  spending,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  resorted  to  two  of  the 
oldest  con  games  In  the  world — playing 
with  their  figures  and  the  old  "Washing- 
ton Monument"  syndrome. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Roth  resolu- 
tion it  was  well  established  that  my 
amendment  called  for  a  spending  lim- 
itation of  $596  billion — aoproximately 
the  same  level  proposed  under  this  alter- 
native budget  resolution  amendment. 
However,  the  Budget  Committee  con- 
tinues to  insist  that  my  resolution  calls 
for  a  spending  level  of  $584  billion — a 
level  which  they  say  would  require 
spending  cuts  so  drastic  that  even  the 
Washington  Monument  would  have  to  be 
shut  down. 

Our  $596  billion  spending  level  was 
based  on  a  5 -year  average  growth  rate — 
a  formula  which  was  chosen  In  order  to 
avoid  the  numbers  games  the  Budget 
Committee  is  now  playing. 

When  the  Budget  Committee  calcu- 
lates the  impact  of  the  Roth  resolution, 
It  bases  it  on  a  GNP  which  Is  $32  billion 
lower  than  the  GNP  It  uses  to  calculate 
its  own  budget  resolution. 

This  whole  exercise  by  the  Budget 
Committee  rests  on  the  notion  that  the 
only  thing  which  contributes  to  economic 
growth  Is  more  Federal  spending.  What 
the  Budget  Committee  is  saying  Is  that 
you  cannot  cut  Federal  spending  as  a 
percent  of  GNP  because  GNP  falls  when 
spending  falls.  It  is  the  perfect  argument 
for  more  spending,  higher  taxes,  and 
bigeer  Government. 

It  is  also  an  argument  which  has  been 
totally  discredited  by  most  economists 
Unfortunately,  the  Budget  Committee 
refuses  to  even  hold  hearings  on  the 
problems  associated  with  the  faultv  eco- 
nomic models  It  bases  its  decisions  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  reject  the  Budget 
Committee's  contention  that  the  Roth 
resolution  would  require  drastic  spending 
cuts,  and  I  reject  the  specific  list  of 
spending  cuts  they  spell  out. 

The  adoption  of  Armstrong-Roth 
amendment  fulfills  the  goal  of  the  Roth 
resolution,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER     Who 

yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  submitted  the 
toughest  and  most  stringent  budget  ever 
considered  by  this  body. 

It  holds  all  programs,  except  defense 
to  a  level  of  $13.1  billion  below  current 
law. 

It  calls  for  reconciliation  instructions 
to  nme  Senate  committees.   Those  in- 


structions would  impose  a  $9.6  billion  in 
spending  cuts. 

But  the  real  point  is  that  the  Budget 
Committee  recommendation  is  actually 
2  percent  lower  than  the  1980  budget, 
which  is  the  first  time  we  have  consid- 
ered ever  a  budget  recommendation  that 
cuts  below  the  existing  real  spending. 

Even  in  the  most  important  or  most 
difficult  to  control  programs,  this  budget 
holds  the  line.  For  defense,  interest,  vet- 
eran programs,  unemployment,  and  the 
major  health  and  indexed  retirement 
entitlements,  it  calls  for  an  increase  of 
only  3  percent  over  1980  and  8  percent 
over  1979  in  real  terms. 

Surely,  every  Senator  has  already 
heard  from  constituents  and  interest 
groups  who  insist  that  this  budget  con- 
tains unacceptable  restraints. 

Yet,  today  now  we  are  told  in  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  it  is  not  enough.  We 
are  told  these  deep  cuts  are  really  only 
"business  as  usual."  The  fact  is  that  im- 
der  the  proposed  amendment  we  could 
hardly  do  business  at  all. 

Substantial  cuts  below  the  committee's 
recommendation  would  cause  unaccept- 
able damage  to  programs  which  are  es- 
sential to  those  most  in  need. 

They  would  also  make  it  very  difBcult. 
if  not  impossible,  to  cushion  the  shock  of 
the  recession. 

Everyone  talks  about  a  recession  now. 
They  are  trying  to  justify  the  tax  cut 
now  and  say  that  is  what  we  really 
should  have. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado was  talking  about  economists.  He 
said  he  did  not  know  of  a  single  econ- 
omist who  did  not  recommend  a  tax  cut. 
One  can  find  economists  galore  on  any 
point  any  time.  I  will  come  and  make  a 
list  of  them. 

I  went  to  one  little  lunch  just  last  week 
and  they  had  some  distinguished  finan- 
ciers, they  had  some  distinguished  econ- 
omists. They  had  Otto  Ecstein.  They  had 
Paul  Volcher,  who  was  I  think  Under 
Secretary  of  Treasury  under  President 
Nixon.  They  had  Mr.  Felix  Roihatan, 
from  New  York,  and  Mr.  Pete  Peterson. 
They  had  a  very  balanced  group  of 
financiers  and  all. 

Mr.  Roihatan  was  talking  about  the 
cities.  Another  one  would  talk  about  an- 
other different  sector,  the  capital  invest- 
ment sector,  and  what  have  you. 

The  one  message  I  got  out  of  that  par- 
ticular 2-hour  session  was  do  not  to  cut 
taxes  now.  Wait  until  you  first  pay  off 
the  bills. 

We  are  trying  to  pay  1980s  bill,  the 
deficit  of  $37.5  billion,  plus  take  care  of 
the  ordinary  increases  that  no  one  has 
recommended  to  cut. 

Where  is  that  recommendation  that 
has  come  forward  on  the  veterans,  the 
cost  of  living  increase,  on  the  143  per- 
cent for  social  security?  And  we  can  run 
right  down  the  line  of  those  increases 
that  no  one  has  opposed. 

We  cut  other  government  16  percent 
after  adjustmg  for  mflation.  But,  other- 
wise, we  still  are  going  to  spend  some 
$4G  billion  more,  and  that  is  coming 
from  a  general  increase  in  revenue  not 
in  a  new  tax  program  on  individuals. 
Yes,  there  are  more  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax.  The  oil  import  fee 


affects  individuals  through  a  larger  price 
on  gasoline  but  that  is  set  aside  for  a 
tax  cut.  But  they  all  come  in  and  act  as 
if  we  never  met,  we  never  considered 
spending  restraint  and  we  just  thought 
up  $84  billion  in  new  taxes  to  balance  the 
budget. 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  have  higher 
personal  income  going  up.  Personal  in- 
come of  Americans  in  the  United  States 
just  this  month  went  up  $15  billion. 

This  Senator's  income  did  not  go  up. 
That  Senator's  income  did  not  go  up. 
But  there  are  many  in  America  with 
increases.  We  did  not  provide  increases 
for  ourselves. 

But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
with  those  increases  we  take  care  of  that 
$47  billion.  There  is  the  $14.3  billion  more 
in  1981  from  the  windfall  profit  tax  but 
not,  any  new  tax  programs. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  more  time  with 
reference  to  social  security,  that  in  1977, 
the  majority  of  the  Republicans  and  the 
m.ijority  of  the  Democrats  said  balance 
the  social  security  budget,  and  called  for 
a  social  security  payroll  tax  increase.  But 
It  also  called  for  a  tax  cut  in  1978;  it 
cut  the  tax  on  capital  gains;  it  cut  the 
income  tax;  it  cut  the  corporate  tax  for 
small  bus'nesses  to  the  tune  of  $21  bil- 
lion lower  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

So  let  us  not  condemn  prosperity.  We 
are  not  here  as  a  Budget  Committee  try- 
ing to  prevent  people  from  making  more. 
That  is  the  name  of  the  game.  So  let 
the  capital  free-enterprise  .'jystem  work 
Its  will.  But  let  us  not  talk  loosely  like 
we  got  together  on  those  new  taxes  and 
just  came  in  and  balanced  the  budget 
and  nothing  really  occurred. 

On  the  contrary,  let  us  look  and  see. 
While  we  are  trying  to  hold  the  line,  not 
wanting  this  recession  that  we  have  and 
not  wanting  the  inflation,  we  have  been 
through  both.  We  went  around  with 
WIN  buttons  in  1974.  I  have  one.  It  is 
still  in  the  desk.  I  never  forget  President 
Ford  came  to  one  of  the  towns  in  South 
Carolina — Anderson.  S.C,  He  made  a 
great  speech  there  and  he  put  a  WIN 
button  on  me.  All  of  my  friends  on 
that  side  of  the  aisle  talk  about  the  4.8 
percent  inflation  rate  in  1976  but  they  do 
not  talk  about  two  other  things.  One  is 
8.5  percent  unemployment.  They  are  all 
running  around  like  Chicken  Little.  "The 
sky  is  falling."  We  never  have  gotten 
back  to  the  Ford  rate  of  unemployment 
nor  have  we  gotten  back  to  the  Ford  rate 
of  deficit  spending,  66  billion  bucks. 

So  while  we  had  those  WIN  buttons  we 
went  right  over  the  precipice  into  the 
deepest  recession  possible.  How  do  you 
gear  it?  How  do  you  gage?  it  How  do 
you  control  it?  How  do  you  temper  It? 
We  had  this  bitter  experience. 

We  are  all  trying  to  keep  from  going 
into  that  kind  of  activity  one  more  time. 
But  let  us  see  what  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  really 
do. 

It  would  cause  197.000  CETA  workers 
to  lose  their  jobs  by  October  1980,  just 
as  the  economy  will  be  suffering  through 
the  worst  of  the  recession. 

'Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  In  the  fact  of  that 
recession  the  amendment  would  provide 
zero  countercyclical  employment  asslst- 
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ance.  One  of  the  first  exchanges  we  had 
yesterday  was  on  the  matter  of  funding 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance.  What 
else  did  the  committee  do?  The  commit- 
tee said.  "All  right,  starting  with  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year,  1980,  phase  out  the 
CETA  countercyclical  job  program."  Not 
the  program  for  the  hardcore  unem- 
ployed, the  ones  who  are  least  trainable; 
I  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the  con- 
servatives on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  sup- 
port that  particular  program,  but  not 
the  one  where  the  waste  and  fraud  and 
misapplication  have  occurred.  We  said, 
"Start  at  200,000  and  cut  that  back  by 
the  end  of  this  year  to  140,000  and  phase 
it  out  by  the  end  of  1981."  So  we  see  that. 
But  we  go  about  it  not  in  a  precipitate 
fashion  over  the  cliff.  Do  not  say  that  the 
Budget  Committee  did  not  see  the  wis- 
dom in  cutting  back  this  program.  The 
distinguished  Members  saw  it.  and  I  saw 
it,  and  we  were  trying  to  cut  it  back  In  a 
deliberate  fashion.  We  cut  it  out  totally 
by  the  end  of  next  year,  and  we  think 
that  is  the  judicious  way  to  proceed. 

The  amendment  would  cut  the  summer 
youth  program  in  half.  With  unemploy- 
ment of  poor  minority  youth  at  a  level 
higher  than  40  percent,  that  cut  would 
come  at  the  worst  possible  time.  We  re- 
fused a  new  initiative  of  President  Car- 
ter's on  youth  employment.  One  of  the 
rules  when  you  are  trying  to  balance 
budgets  and  you  do  not  have  money  to 
print — we  learned  this  at  the  State  level, 
as  Governor  Bellmon  learned — is  you  cut 
out  any  new  program  that  you  got  by 
without  last  year  and  the  year  before.  It 
is  easy  to  fix  yourself  in  that  metal  mold, 
adopt  that  mentality,  just  do  not  have 
any  new  programs.  They  all  have  an  ap- 
peal to  them  and  everything  else,  so  we 
had  to  hold  back  on  President  Carter's 
program.  So  while  we  deferred  spending 
for  the  President's  youth  unemployment 
program,  we  also  reduced  the  summer 
youth  program.  This  amendment,  how- 
ever, would  cut  that  program  right  in 
half. 

The  amendment  would  provide  no  in- 
flation increases  in  this  title  II  for  struc- 
tural unemployment  and  training  pro- 
grams, programs  designed  to  employ  the 
least  employable. 

It  would  reduce  title  XX  grants  to 
States  for  social  services  by  bringing  the 
ceiling  down  to  the  levfel  first  established 
in  1972,  $2.5  bUlion. 

Now,  since  that  celling  was  imposed, 
Mr.  President,  in  1972,  inflation  has  in- 
creased costs  by  more  than  100  percent 
in  that  particular  program.  This  amend- 
ment would  reject  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  3434,  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980.  That  con- 
ference report  accepted  the  Senate- 
passed  level  of  $2.7  billion  in  1980  and  the 
level  of  $2.9  biUlon  in  1981.  The  President 
and  the  House  asked  for  more,  but  we 
held  the  line  there. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion already  assumes  savings  of  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams. The  committee  made  a  similar 
recommendation  last  year,  but,  to  date, 
the  Finance  Committee  has  reported  cuts 
totaling  less  than  one-third  that  amount 
and  none  of  that  legislation  has  yet  been 
enacted.  We  have  got  to  be  realistic.  I  am 


very  much  interested,  and  I  am  going  to 
watch  more  closely  now  those  from  the 
Finance  Committee,  who  have  done 
nothing  about  cutting  medicare  and 
medicaid,  but  come  now  as  Senators  and 
want  to  cut  those  programs  in  the 
budget.  They  want  to  say  it  is  waste  in 
government. 

Let  me  summarize  by  saying  that  based 
on  last  year's  experience,  it  is  highly  im- 
likely  that  cuts  in  medicare  and  medicaid 
larger  than  those  a&svimed  by  the  com- 
mittee can  be  enacted  this  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  also 
undermine  employment  of  the  elderly  by 
requiring  employers  to  pay  for  health 
insurance  for  employees  over  65.  The  im- 
pact on  jobs  for  the  aged  is  obvious. 

The  amendment  assumes  no  hospital 
cost  containment  legislation. 

It  would  severely  restrict  the  provision 
of  health  care  to  the  poor  and  the  elderly 
by  capping  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  medicaid  program.  Already  some  10 
million  poor  people  are  not  covered  by 
the  program.  This  amendment  would 
force  the  States  to  restrict  benefits  even 
further.  But.  we  have  another  amend- 
ment coming  up  to  increase  the  States' 
share  of  revenue  sharing. 

Our  distinguished  friend  from  Kansas 
will  propose  an  amendment,  and  that  will 
be  duly  considered. 

The  amendment  would  cut  the  recom- 
mended food  stamp  program  level  by  61 
percent.  Mr.  President,  it  is  time  we  bring 
this  thing  into  focus.  Washington  lobby- 
ists grab  a  piece  of  information  and  race 
in  the  wrong  direction — they  are  criticiz- 
ing one  of  the  most  valid,  well-conceived 
programs  that  we  had  during  the  sixties. 
I  worked  in  the  field  on  this  particular 
program,  and  I  know  it  is  deserving,  and 
I  also  know  that  there  has  got  to  be  a 
hmit  to  this  program. 

Do  we  really  believe  in  the  United 
States  today  in  this  Congress  that  those 
who  are  making  $13,000  a  year — namely, 
a  family  of  four — should  get  food  stamps 
paid  for  by  the  taxes  of  the  middle  class. 

I  do  not  believe  so.  These  are  not  the 
hungry  poor. 

I  have  a  son  who  worked  as  a  man- 
ager—he just  stopped  that  now  and  is 
back  into  law  school — but  he  was  a 
branch  manager  of  a  bank  of  substantia' 
size  in  the  town. 

He  was  making  $11,800  a  year,  and  he 
was  married.  I  can  tell  you  here  and  now 
that  I  had  not  realized  that  a  family  of 
four  earning  up  to  $13,000  can  get  food 
stamps.  I  just  do  not  believe  in  that,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  membership  believes 
in  it,  and  I  do  not  believe  the  people  in 
our  Nation  believe  in  that.  The  Budget 
Committee  has  provided  a  40-percent  in- 
crease in  food  stamps. 

If  I  came  to  the  floor.  Senator,  with  a 
40-percent  increase  in  defense,  you  would 
be  jumping  all  over  this  Chamber  trying 
to  catch  me  in  a  net  and  you  would  have 
said  I  had  gone  totally  crazy.  [Laughter.] 

I  can  give  you  a  40-percent  Justifica- 
tion. The  Soviet  Union  has  outspent  us 
in  the  last  10  years  by  $240  billion.  We 
are  not  asking  for  that;  we  are  only  ask- 
ing for  5.7  percent.  But  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommendation  was  40  percent 
for  food  stamps,  because  it  Is  hard  to  cut 
them  off  without  causing  damage  to  the 


hungry  poor.  But.  we  said  by  next  year, 
because  you  cannot  change  that  law,  you 
have  got  to  change — for  this  fiscal  year 
1981,  you  have  to  save  $1.4  billion. 

Let  us  get  the  students  off  this  pro- 
gram. I  am  tired  of  hearing  about  food 
stamps  and  the  hungry  poor,  when  some 
nonneedy  people  are  receiving  food 
stamps. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion that  once  you  get  one  lunch  at 
school.  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  do  not 
pay  for  two  lunches  by  also  providing 
food  stamps  for  a  lunch. 

So  we  are  going  to  cut  out  the  duphca- 
tion.  And  when  we  give  people  energy  as- 
sistance, count  these  benefits  for  food 
stamps  too.  We  thought  we  had  con- 
trolled food  stamp  costs  in  1977.  Presi- 
dent Carter  knows  this  need.  He  comes 
from  a  similar  section  to  mine,  Plains. 
Ga.  So  we  put  a  cap  of  $6.2  billion,  and 
the  food  stamp  program  will  cost  $8.2 
billion  this  year,  and  it  goes  to  $10.8  bil- 
lion next  year. 

We  have  included  $2.4  billion  for  food 
stamps  for  1981,  and  they  are  planning 
on  next  Thursday  a  week.  May  15,  to 
announce  a  cutoff  of  food  stamps  if  the 
increase  is  not  provided.  Everybody  Is 
running  around  talking  about  stabbing 
the  poor.  But  they  do  not  say  we  did  not 
consider  cuts  in  trying  to  bring  the  pro- 
gram back  in  line.  That  is  the  place  to 
correct  the  program,  in  the  legislative 
process. 

The  amendment  would  cut  $5  billion 
out  of  food  stamps. 

That  might  make  sense  if  you  try- 
to  jumble  your  facts  and  figures;  namely, 
if  you  try  to  forget  the  idea  that  there 
has  already  recommended  cutting  out 
college  students,  dupUcation,  and  other 
people  who  do  not  belong  in  the  program. 

And  you  get  back  to  the  misfortune  of 
former  Secretary  Cahfano.  He  put  in  the 
newspaper  one  day  that  there  was  8  bil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  fraud  in  HEW. 
Somebody  runs  up  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  says:  "All  right.  Let's  cut 
HEW  $8  billion.  Let  them  find  it." 

The  Secretary  said:  "Wouldn't  it  be 
nice  if  we  could  legislate  that  way?"  You 
have  to  fathom  these  things,  have  hear- 
ings, change  laws  in  a  responsible  way. 
But  you  carmot  cut  food  stamps  50  per- 
cent. That  is  what  the  amendment  calls 
for. 

I  believe  food  stamps  ought  to  be  cut. 
I  do  not  beheve  in  taxing  middle  Amer- 
ica to  send  food  stamps  to  people  making 
$13,000  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment is  unrealistic,  not  only  because  it 
would  infiict  untenable  punishment,  but 
also  because  it  calls  for  many  actions 
that  simply  are  not  practically  "do-able." 

The  proposal  impUes  no  spending  at 
all  for  Amtrak.  And  if  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  Amtrak  services  were  to  come 
about,  any  savings  would  be  immediate- 
ly offset  by  at  least  $200  mUhon  in  addi- 
tional unemployment  payments  and 
other  labor  protection  costs. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  everyone 
here  knows  that  Congress  Is  not  about  to 
eliminate  Amtrak.  Just  last  year.  Con- 
gress refused  to  approve  the  President's 
reauest  for  a  30-percent  reduction  in  the 
Amtrak  route  system.  What  are  the  pros- 
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pects  for  total  elimination  of  that  sys- 
tem? 


But  there  is  no  responsible  "quick  fix."        The  WIN  button  was  essentially  a  cos- 
As  we  phase  in  more  spending  restraint,     metic,  superficial  approach  to  a  terribly 
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should  be  terminated.  It  was  poorly  tar- 
geted to  begm  with.  It  long  ago  lived 


and  by  the  same  amount  Both  proposals 
call  for  a  balanced  budget.  One  of  them 


By  fixing  revenues  at  $596.7  billion, 

this  amendment  would   leave  room   fnr 
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pects  for  total  elimination  of  that  sys- 
tem? 

To  cite  another  example,  the  proposed 
amendment  calls  for  additional  reduc- 
tions in  General  Government  costs.  Ten 
percent  across  the  board. 

We  took  5  percent.  This  is  an  addi- 
tional 5  percent.  Administratively  we  are 
still  trying  to  see  how  it  can  work 
through.  But  in  one  budget,  the  050.  the 
defense  budget,  this  is  a  billion  dollar 
cut.  And  that  Is  what  this  calls  for.  a 
billion  dollar  administrative-cost  cut  in 
the  Pentagon.  But  this  amendment  calls 
for  (2  billion. 

The  committee  has  recommended  a  5- 
percent  cut  in  Government  operations.  I 
do  not  think  they  are  going  along  with 
10  percent  all  the  way  across-the-board 
in  that  particular  fashion. 

We  are  all  eager  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing to  the  minimum  levels  that  are  re- 
quired to  operate  our  Government  at  an 
eCQcient  level. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  play 
games.  The  committee  has  already  rec- 
ommended stringent  cuts  that  are  prac- 
tical and  workable.  Congress  really. 
practically  speaking — well,  let  us  say. 
rather  than  cannot,  that  I  believe  they 
will  just  not  go  further.  And  let  us  not 
pretend  that  they  will. 

On  another  level,  let  us  look  as  hard 
as  we  can  at  the  proposed  amendment, 
and  let  us  see  whether  we  find  any  kind 
of  cure  for  the  Nation's  immediate  eco- 
nomic ill!,. 

Credit  market,s  will  not  .suddenly  pro- 
vide new  stimulus  for  the  economy 
through  the  housing  sector.  The  Federal 
deficit  is  the  same  under  the  proposed 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado as  under  the  committee  recommen- 
dation— namely,  zero. 

Surely,  business  after-tax  earnings 
will  be  raised  by  the  proposed  tax  cut. 
But  the  whole  idea  is  to  increase  invest- 
ment. That,  in  turn,  will  mean  more 
credit  market  demands.  If  savings  were 
to  increase  by  the  total  amount  of  the 
tax  cut,  this  would  increase  funds  avail- 
able in  credit  markets  by  only  5  percent. 

Even  allowing  for  the  expectation  of 
future  reductions  in  inflation,  interest 
rates  would  be  very  unlikely  to  fall  far 
enough  to  give  the  economy  much  of  a 
boost. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment actually  risks  unbalancing  the 
budget  In  future  years  unless  still  fur- 
ther drastic  spending  cuts  are  assumed. 

The  proposed  $19.9  billion  tax  cut  is 
only  the  beginning.  Under  the  amend- 
ment's projected  Impact,  tax  cuts  would 
mushroom  to  the  $47  billion  level  in  fis- 
cal year  1982.  That  would  unbalance  the 
budget  unless  more  than  $40  billion  were 
cut  from  the  committee's  budget  for 
that  year. 

The  authors  of  this  amendment  may 
very  well  be  inclined  to  make  those  kinds 
of  cuts.  But  no  Senator  should  vote  with 
them  unless  he  is  ready  to  do  likewise 

Now  the  budget  resolution  we  have 
reported  assumes  tax  cuts  of  more  than 
$200  billion. 

Over  the  coming  5-year  planning 
period,  half  of  the  recommended  tax 
cuts  would  support  new  investment.  A 
total  of  $122  billion  would  be  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 


But  there  is  no  responsible  "quick  fix." 
As  we  phase  in  more  spending  restraint, 
we  will  also  phase  in  investment  tax 
incentives. 

I  hope  that  our  colleagues  will  make 
up  their  minds  about  this  amendment  in 
terms  of  its  practical,  real  world  effects 
instead  of  in  terms  of  its  attractive 
potential  just  for  press  releases. 

The  headlines  say  another  $19  billion 
tax  cut  and  everyone  that  did  not  have 
the  responsibility,  did  not  have  the 
awareness  and  everything  else,  says: 
"That's  it.  That's  the  way  to  show  them. 
Go  after  them." 

Like  the  2  percenters  that  came  in  with 
the  badges  on.  The  2  percenters  with  the 
little  badge  on  said.  "Oh.  no,  we  don't 
want  to  cut  defense.  No.  not  social  se- 
curity. No,  not  veterans."  We  made  out  a 
list  right  quick. 

But  they  had  already  been  given  by 
their  Washington  representatives  a  little 
badge  to  put  on  and  a  posture  to  take. 
And  we  have  to  be  more  deliberate  and 
realistic  now  as  we  come  to  actually 
voting. 

It  is  easy  to  vote  for  such  a  proposal 
and  run  home  with  the  self-congratula- 
tory rheoric  about  how  tough  one  i.s  on 
spending  and  how  eager  one  is  to  imple- 
ment tax  cuts. 

But  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  explain 
why  unrealistic  legislation  cannot  be  en- 
acted— why  vitally  important  programs 
cannot  be  continued  at  minimum 
levels — why  the  economy  will  no'i,  even 
benefit  from  such  draconian  sacrifices. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleagues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  26  minutes  and  18  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  our  col- 
league. Senator  Hollincs.  on  a  very 
sk'llful  presentation.  It  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise to  any  Senator,  and  I  am  sure  not 
to  the  gallery  nor  to  the  press,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  Members  of 
th's  body.  Indeed,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  persuasive  speakers  in  our 
Nation  today. 

Unfortunately,  he  is  working  with  a 
basic  case  which  simply  is  not  plausible. 
And  it  pains  me,  truly,  to  see  a  talent 
such  as  his  devoted  to  such  a  question- 
able cause  as  trying  to  portray  the  pend- 
ing amendment  in  terms  which  he  has 
sought  to  do,  to  describe  it.  as  he  has. 
in  terms  of  mock  horror,  as  draconian 
sacrifices. 

Now,  I  note  with  interest  that  my 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
has  admitted  that  he  once  wore  a  'WIN 
button.  I  will  confess  to  my  colleagues 
here  In  the  Senate  that  I  never  did  wear 
that  button,  because  I  thought  that  was 
a  preposterous  approach  to  the  Nation's 
economic  problems  at  that  time,  lust  as 
I  think  the  recommendation  which  has 
come  to  us  from  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  preposterous  today. 


The  'WIN  button  was  essentially  a  cos- 
metic, superficial  approach  to  a  terribly 
serious  problem,  and  this  budget  is 
exactly  the  same  thing.  It  is  more  spend- 
ing injected  into  an  economy  which  is 
almost  sick  to  death  from  too  much  Fed- 
eral spending.  It  is  more  taxes  piled  on 
an  economy  that  is  already  staggering 
under  an  incredible  burden  of  taxation 
which  has  seen  the  taxes  on  the  typical 
American  family  triple  in  the  last  10 
years. 

Our  colleague  (Mr.  Rollings)  has  de- 
cried the  abuses  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  properly  so.  and  yet  he  has 
expressed  horror  that  Bill  Roth  and 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  are  seeking  to  have 
a  61 -percent  cut  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  is  too  deep  a  cut,  he  would  have 
us  believe. 

I  would  first  point  out  that  it  is  not 
a  61 -percent  cut  but  approximately  a 
one-third  cut,  and  it  is  a  one-third  cut 
in  a  program  which  since  1965  has  in- 
creased by  24,400  percent. 

Let  me  sUte  that  again:  Not  2,400 
percent  but  24,000  percent.  So  if  we  take 
the  one-third  cut  that  Bill  Roth  and  I 
think  is  justified  by  eliminating  some  of 
the  well-documented,  well-defined  abuses 
in  this  program — we  are  not  talking 
about  taking  anything  from  the  deserv- 
ing poor,  we  are  talking  about  getting 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Bunker 
Hunts,  whom  the  chairman  mentioned. 
off  the  rolls,  the  people  who  do  not  de- 
serve to  have  support  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense— if  you  take  those  savings  which 
have  been  identified  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  other  responsible  ofQ- 
cials  and  accept  therefore  the  one-third 
cut  we  are  talking  about,  then  after  mak- 
ing the  cut  you  have  a  program  which 
has  still  increased  15,000  percent  since 
1965. 

We  are  told  that  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  cap  the  medicaid  program. 
Before  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
leaves  the  floor,  let  me  point  out  that  my 
proposal  does  recommend  a  10-percent 
cap  on  medicaid.  That  is.  not  to  Increase 
in  any  State  more  than  10  percent  from 
the  prior  year.  I  am  not  going  to  explain 
why  that  is  a  good  idea  since  it  was  his 
recommendation  and  when  his  time 
comes  to  speak  I  would  hope  he  would 
explain  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina why  that  is  a  well-justified  cut. 

Tlie  chairman  has  pointed  out  that 
our  proposal  phases  out  CETA  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  that  is  unwise.  'Vet 
the  term  he  used  to  describe  phasing  it 
out  at  the  end  of  next  year  Is  "judicious." 

The  CETA  program  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrantly,  extravagantly  abusive  pro- 
grams In  the  long,  miserable  history  of 
Federal  excesses.  That  Is  not  just  my 
opinion:  that  Is  the  opinion,  I  believe,  of 
every  Imoartial  observer  who  has  looked 
at  this  program  That  Is  exactly  the  rea- 
son why  the  committee  has  chosen  to 
phase  It  out  at  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year,  because  It  Is  full  of  fraud,  waste, 
scandal. 

It  Is  a  program  which  has  been  crltl- 
cl7ed  more  often  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  than  any  proTram  we 
have  had  come  down  the  pike.  You  know 
a  orogram  Is  nretty  bad  when  a  Senate 
committee  will  actually  recommend  that 
it  be  terminated,  and  properly  so.  It 


should  be  terminated.  It  was  poorly  tar- 
geted to  begin  with.  It  long  ago  lived 
out  its  initially  stated  objectives.  It  has 
been  riddled  with  fraud  and  abuse. 

In  1978  a  Brookings  study  indicated 
that  as  many  as  50  percent  of  the  public 
service  jobs  may  be  substitutions  in  one 
form  or  another. 

A  Department  of  Labor  internal  audit 
in  April  of  1978  found  that  11.25  percent 
of  the  public  service  participants  were 
either  ineligible  for  employment  in  the 
program  or  of  undetermined  eligibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  myself  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  markup  materials  themselves,  the 
staff  writeup.  indicate: 

It  is  debatable  whether  the  title  VI  PSE 
program  serves  as  an  effective  countercycli- 
cal tool  Buildups  In  enrollment  generally 
lag  behind  economic  downturns,  and  enroll- 
ment reductions  generally  lag  behind  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Further,  the  extent  to  which 
State  and  local  governments  substitute  CETA 
jobs  In  place  of  their  regular  workforce  tends 
to  dilute  the  countercyclical  nature  of  the 
program. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  some  areas  as 
much  as  50  percent  of  the  program  has 
been  that  kind  of  substitution,  literally 
firing  people  out  the  back  door  of  the 
courthouse  and  hiring  them  at  the  front 
door  of  the  courthouse.  That  is  why  the 
committee  has  recommended  phasing 
this  program  out. 

The  difference  in  CETA  between  what 
Bill  Roth  and  I  and  others  are  recom- 
mending and  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending is  that  we  are  saying  this  pro- 
gram is  a  turkey  and  it  ought  to  be 
phased  out  now  and  not  a  year  from 
now.  That  is  the  big  difference,' 

My  colleague  also  pointed  out  an  area 
which  Is  of  special  concern  to  me.  That 
is  the  question  oi  whether  or  not  we  can 
absorb  a  10-percent  cut  in  the  overhead 
cost  of  the  Pentagon.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  misspoke  himself.  As  the  ma- 
terials which  I  have  previously  inserted 
in  the  Record  make  clear,  the  adminis- 
trative cut  which  I  have  recommended 
in  the  Pentagon  :.?  5  percent,  not  10  per- 
cent. It  is  precisely  the  same  amount  as 
has  been  recommended  by  the  committee 
itself. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
difference  in  opinion  between  what  Bill 
Roth  and  I  are  trying  to  do  and  what 
the  Budget  Committee  is  doing.  It  goes 
to  a  basic  question  of  what  the  Senate 
is  all  about.  Are  we  mere  bookkeepers 
adding  up  the  projected  cost  of  existing 
law,  or  are  we  policymakers?  I  think 
we  better  be  policymakers.  I  think  the 
budget  function  is  a  lot  more  than  to 
take  whatever  Is  on  the  books  and  say 
whatever  cost  is  entailed  thereby  we  will 
pay. 

This  recommendation  calls  for  some 
policy  decisions.  It  calls  upon  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  other  committees  to  amend  the  law. 
That  is  what  we  are  here  for.  We  are 
lawmakers.  That  is  our  burden.  That 
is  our  job.  This  is  a  time  In  our  Nation's 
economic  history  when  some  decisions 
need  to  be  made.  That  Is  our  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  choice  Is  very  clear. 
Both  budgets  increase  national  defense 


and  by  the  same  amount  Both  proposals 
call  for  a  balanced  budget.  One  of  them 
calls  for  balancing  the  budget  by  increas- 
ing taxes:  the  other  permits  through 
spending  restraint,  not  cuts  but  just  a 
restraint  in  the  increase,  a  balanced 
budget  that  will  accommodate  a  tax  cut. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  the 
tax-cutting  approach  to  this  problem.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota   'Mr. 

DURENBERGER). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  fo^ 
yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
bv  my  colleagues  from  Delaware  and 
Colorado  focuses  on  the  real  issue  at 
sta:e  in  this  year's  budget  debate. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  we  should 
have  a  balanced  or  unbalanced  budget. 
The  need  for  a  balanced  budget  is  uni- 
versally conceded.  Both  parties  have  en- 
dorsed It.  and  I  doubt  that  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  would  argue  for 
continued  deficits. 

The  real  issue  is  how  to  go  about 
achieving  a  balanced  budget.  And  the 
amendment  we  offer  this  afternoon  re- 
jects the  thesis  that  the  budget  should  be 
balanced  with  increased  taxes  and  higher 
■evels  of  spending. 

Because  the  Federal  income  tax  is  in- 
dexed, it  provides  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  an  annual  tax  windfall.  In  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Federal  tax  revenues 
will  be  nearly  $100  billion  higher  than 
tliey  were  1  year  ago.  In  fact,  total  Fed- 
eral revenues  inyiscal  year  1981  will  be 
more  than  double  the  tax  revenue  re- 
ceived by  the  Federal  Government  just 
4  years  ago. 

For  years,  a  succession  of  Congresses 
and  administrations  have  taken  this  "in- 
flation dividend"  and  used  it  to  fuel  a 
continuing  increase  in  Federal  outlays. 
The  result  has  been  a  vicious  cycle  of 
higher  taxes,  higher  spending,  and  bigger 
Government.  And  the  American  public 
has  paid  for  this  cycle  with  inflation, 
high  interest  rates  and  reduced  economic 
growth. 

Despite  its  sincere  effort  to  curb  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  produced  a  recommenda- 
tion that  would  perpetuate  this  trend. 
The  committee  has  endorsed  a  budget 
balanced  with  $96  billion  in  new  tax 
revenues,  and  spending  levels  over  $65 
billion  higher  than  those  approved  a  year 
ago.  If  we  adopt  that  proposal,  this  Con- 
gress will  be  following  in  the  footsteps  of 
its  predecessors  by  retaining  the  Inflation 
dividend,  and  using  it  to  finance  the 
growth  of  Government. 

The  amendment  we  offer  this  after- 
noon adopts  a  different  set  of  priorities. 
It  reduces  total  spending  from  $612.9 
billion  to  $596.7  bilhon — a  significant  re- 
duction, but  certainly  an  achievable  one. 
By  doing  so.  it  permits  a  portion  of  that 
inflationary  dividend  to  be  returned  to 
the  American  people  where  It  can  be 
saved,  invested,  or  used  as  a  buffer 
against  inflation. 


By  fixing  revenues  at  $596.7  billion, 
this  amendment  would  leave  room  for 
significant  reforms  in  both  the  tajc  and 
budgetary  processes.  Its  recommended 
revenue  level  would  permit  the  Senate  to 
enact  legislation  indexing  inflation  out 
of  the  F>ederal  income  tax.  In  the  alter- 
native, it  would  permit  adoption  of  the 
10-5-3  bill,  and  other  tax  reform  meas- 
ures that  could  slgnificajitly  impact  on 
the  Nation's  declining  productivity.  It 
would  also  permit  Congress  to  phase  in 
legislation  hmiting  Federal  spending  to 
a  fixed  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product.  These  are  the  types  of  funda- 
mental reforms  that  most  accomp>any  a 
balanced  budget  if  we  are  to  seriously 
affect  the  economic  decline  that  has  af- 
flicted this  country  in  the  past  4  years. 

A  public  opinion  survey  released  in 
early  April  revealed  that  over  two-thirds 
of  the  public  supported  tax  indexing.  In 
addition,  a  clear  majority  called  for  a 
budget  balanced  throug-h  reduced  spend- 
in?  rather  than  higher  taxes  The  ma- 
jority has  not  been  silent  on  either  of 
these  issues.  Adoption  of  the  Roth-Arm- 
strong amendment  would  be  a  clear  indi- 
cation to  the  American  people  that  the 
Congress  is  listening,  and  that  we  have 
the  will  to  respond.  I  am  sure  that  many 
of  us  would  differ  on  how  the  spending 
reductions  required  by  this  amendment 
should  be  assigned  within  each  function. 
There  are  several  area,-,  where  the  priori- 
ties suggested  in  Senator  Armstrong's 
statement  differ  from  my  own. 

For  example,  I  take  issue  with  him  on 
his  condemnation  of  CETA.  Obviously,  he 
can  find  fault  with  it.  The  GAO  can  find 
fault  with  it.  as  they  can  with  many  of 
these  programs  that  are  created  by  the 
fact  there  is  no  discipline  in  this  body. 
But  there  are  good  examples  to  be  found 
in  this  program,  as  there  are  In  others 
Without  the  discipline  of  a  limitation  on 
our  spending,  we  shall  never  get  to  the 
good  and  shall  always  be  stuck  with  the 
bad. 

Whether  CETA  is  good  or  bad.  the  es- 
sential benefit  of  this  amendment  is  that 
it  will  force  Congress  to  resolve  those 
priorities.  It  is  the  kind  of  incentive  we 
must  provide  if  Congress  is  ever  to  regain 
control  of  the  budgetary  process,  and  it 
IS  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  Delaware  and 
Colorado  in  sponsoring  this  amendment. 
It  embodies  the  essential  elements  of  my 
own  21  31  solution  and  I  urge  every  Sen- 
ator to  support  It 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas 5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr  President.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  obser\'ations  about  the 
Armstrong  amendment. 

The  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  are  really  not  dealing 
with  a  balanced  budget  In  accordance 
with  revenues  that  we  could  normally 
expect  for  1981.  This  is  precisely  correct. 
If  I  understand  the  budget  figures  cor- 
rectly, the  revenues  of  1981  from  our  nor- 
mal, individual  income  tax  and  from  cor- 
porate sources  would  be  $588  billion.  I 
am  not  sure  where  the  Senator  from 
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Colorado  got  the  other  $8  billion  to  ar-    want  to.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  next        Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 

rive  at  $596  biUion.  but  I  do  not  know    year  and  the  following  year,  In  the  out     Arkansas  tell  me  what  he  is  for? 

that  it  is  really  relevant.  If  we  did  not    years,  we  are  increasing  their  authority        I  have  been  listening.  The  Senator  is 
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which  is  what  I  understand  the  Senator 
wants,  he  wants  $8  billion  more  cut,  if 


among  priorities  as  well  as  on  the  overall 
budget.  But  even  the  best  budget-makers 


our   appropriators — our   Finance  Com- 
mittees  and   our   authorizing   commit- 
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Colorado  got  the  other  $8  billion  to  ar- 
rive at  $596  billicHi.  but  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  really  relevant.  If  we  did  not 
have  an  oil  import  fee  that  would  pro- 
duce a  little  over  $10  billion  and  if  we 
did  not  have  the  wind  fall  profits  tax. 
about  $18  billion  of  which  is  included  in 
this  budget  and  its  projected  revenues. 
we  would  need  to  cut  spending  by  $18 
billion  in  order  to  get  make  spending 
equal  revenues. 

The  flgiires  as  I  understand  them  are: 
By  existing  revenue  sources,  the  commit- 
tee assumed  that,  with  an  unemployment 
rate  in  1981  of  7.4  percent,  revenues 
would  be  $588  million.  For  every  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  that  unemployment 
exceeds  the  7.4  percent,  take  off  $2  billion, 
$20  billicwi  for  each  1  percent  increase  in 
unemployment  that  the  Treasury  De- 
partment loses. 

So.  first,  we  have  the  $588  billion.  When 
the  windfall  profit  tax  revenues  of  $18 
billion  are  added,  total  revenues  increase 
to  $606  billion.  Finally,  through  addi- 
tional administrative  and  legislative  ac- 
tion, another  $6  billion  in  revenue  is  gen- 
erated. 

What  are  those  legislative  and  admin- 
istrative actions?  Is  it  assumed  that  Con- 
gress Is  going  to  pass  a  withholding  tax 
on  Interest  and  dividends?  If  that  is  the 
case,  you  can  forget  it.  Congress  is  not 
going  to  pass  any  type  of  legislation  im- 
posing withholding  taxes  on  interest  and 
dividends. 

That  is  going  to  leave  us  $6  billion 
short.  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  $6 
billion  shortfall?  Well,  they  say.  we  are 
setting  aside  that  import  fee  of  $10  bil- 
lion. We  are  going  to  use  that  for  a  tax 
cut. 

We  are  not  going  to  use  that  for  a  tax 
cut  if  we  are  plauining  on  Congress  pass- 
ing a  bUl  to  impose  a  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not  bal- 
ancing the  budget  at  all.  This  whole 
process  is  deceptive,  as  I  see  it. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  commit- 
tee: I  just  feel  it  is  good  to  debate  these 
matters.  My  inclination  is  to  vote  for  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  except  for  one 
thing.  I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  something  we  have  a  tendency  to  over- 
look: Last  year,  at  this  same  time  when 
we  were  passing  the  first  concurrent 
f?solution.  we  thought  we  were  giving 
the  Department  of  Defense  $136.6  billion 
m  budget  authority.  There  was  a  hue  and 
cry  then  that  it  was  too  much.  However 
we  thought  it  was  enough. 

Then  last  fall,  in  the  second  concur- 
^J  o^Kpif-*  resolution,  we  upped  that  to 
fllA  ii^^"-  ^°'^-  "^^  ^"  increasing 
Km.  ^  \^*V  ^""°"  So  we  are  over  $7 
billion    higher    now    than    where    wp 

o^S  fvT^'!^"^'^  ^^  '^^  >'^ar  when  we 
v^f^  T  «  "^  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution^ In  fiscal  year  1981  we  are  givln- 
the  Department  of  Defense  $173.4  billion 
in  budget  authority. 

mfn  J^fw  !^«^bo<ly  to  bear  one  thing  In 
mind,  that  from  last  year  at  this  ttae 

^rtmlV'^rri*,"^  ^"'  ^vlng  theSl': 
C^ur^hf"'  ^^^"^^  ^h^t  they  need 
giving  them  what  they  need   wp  nrp  in 
creastag  budget  authority  by  $36  «  wi" 
"on.  YOU  can  talk  about  outLyT^aS  you 


want  to.  What  we  are  saying  is  that  next 
year  and  the  following  year,  in  the  out 
years,  we  are  increasing  their  authority 
by  $36.8  billion  from  where  we  were  last 
year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  hear 
these  people  say.  I  am  for  a  $25  billion 
or  $30  billion  tax  cut,  I  am  for  $30  bil- 
lion more  for  defense,  and  I  am  for  a 
balanced  budget.  I  want  to  go  on  record 
right  now,  Mr.  President,  as  saying,  I  am 
for  all  those  things,  too,  every  one  of 
them.  But  I  am  also  for  being  responsible 
and  thoughtful  and  honest  with  my  con- 
stituents back  home,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  worry  about  the  results  of  a  poll. 

I  am  going  to  be  as  thoughtful  and 
sensible  as  I  can  be  and  if  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  like  to  amend  his 
amendment  and  say,  as  he  has  said 
honestly,  that  we  can  only  anticipate 
$588  billion  this  fall— not  $612  billion— 
without  using  taxes  that  we  are  imposing 
on  the  American  people  through  a  wind- 
fall profit  tax  or  the  import  fee,  he  gets 
my  vote.  I  want  everybody  to  share  in 
that  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  used  1  minute. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  1  more. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  never  thought  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  and  I  would  get 
this  close  together.  Out  of  the  $612  bil- 
lion budget,  everybody  here  knows  there 
is  about  $250  billion  that  is  imcontrol- 
lable  maybe  more  than  $300  billion.  Pro- 
grams such  as  social  security,  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  interest  on  the  debt  are 
uncontrollable.  We  do  not  have  anj' 
choice.  The  law  says  we  have  to  give 
these  people  a  built-in  increase  on  what- 
ever the  cost  of  living  is.  So  we  have  to 
do  it. 

It  leaves  us  with,  counting  the  defense 
budget,  about  $350  billion  to  find  all  these 
big  cuts. 

Everybody  says  the  defense  budget  of 
$155  billion  is  sacred,  take  that  out.  That 
leaves  us  about  $130  billion  to  find  all 
these  cuts  in.  Everybody  says  they  can 
take  it. 

What  we  are  doing  is  increasing  spend- 
ing everywhere  by  less  than  5  percent 
except  in  those  cost-of-living  increases' 
and  the  defense  budget. 

I  think  everybody  ought  to  share  in 
the  budget  cuts. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  one  of  these 
days  the  people  of  this  country  will  real- 
ize we  have  not  been  as  truthful  as  we 
ought  to  have  been  in  telling  them  that 
the  strength  of  this  country  is  often  more 
found  in  the  strength  of  our  economy, 
our  confidence,  and  our  productivity, 
than  it  is  in  how  much  money  we  throw- 
to  defense. 

I  am  for  a  strong  national  defense,  but 
I  am  for  a  cost  effective  defense. 

When  we  spend  $173  billion  for  de- 
fense, what  do  we  get  for  it?  That  is  the 
legitimate  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  do  not  have  the  fioor 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Go  ahead. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  vield 
me  2  minutes  to  ask  him  a  question? 
Mr  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  tell  me  what  he  is  for? 

I  have  been  listening.  The  Senator  is 
for  a  strong  defense,  thinks  we  have 
overestimated  the  tax  revenues 

Is  the  Senator  for  cutting  $16  billion 
more  out  of  this  budget  than  provided  for 
by  the  Budget  Committee?  That  is  what 
the  Armstrong  amendment  does.  Is  the 
Senator  for  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  we  go  straight 
across  the  board,  defense  and  every- 
thing, I  will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  about  taxation? 
The  Senator  wants  to  reduce  the  as- 
sumed levels  of  taxation  to  what  level 
for  1981? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  would  take  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax,  earmark  it  for  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  sources,  or 
give  it  back  to  the  people  who  pay  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  Senator 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  And  I  do  not  mean  the 
oil  companies,  either. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  is  pro- 
posing a  budget  resolution,  and  this  does 
not  say  it,  how  would  the  Senator  pro- 
pose to  do  that? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  Is  pre- 
paring a  budget  resolution  and  the  tax 
law  that  created  the  windfall  profit  does 
not  say  what  the  Senator  wants  it  to  say. 
how  would  the  Senator  accomplish  it  In  a 
budget  resolution? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  By  budgeting  $588  bil- 
lion, which  is  all  the  revenues  we  will 
receive  this  year,  based  on  the  7.4  percent 
unemployment  rate,  and  the  other  as- 
sumptions in  the  budget.  The  difference 
between  $588  and  $612  billion.  Is  coming 
out  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  and  some- 
thing called  legislative  and  administra- 
tive actions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator  vote 
for  it.  for  the  windfall  profit  tax? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes.  I  voted  for  It.  very 
reluctantly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  It  did  not  pro- 
vide any  of  those  things  the  Senator 
speaks  of  in  it.  Consequently,  it  says 
we  could  not  give  it  back  to  anyone  in 
terms  of  energy  production  and  cannot 
use  it  to  develop  energy  or  synthetic 
fuels. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  saying  that  the 
Budget  Committee  had  no  right  to  use  It 
in  order  to  tell  the  American  people  to 
balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  ask  one  last 
question  to  understand  what  the  Senator 
Is  for. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  One  more. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Armstrong  reso- 
lution says  we  should  put  our  spending 

estimate  at  $596.5  billion 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  $596  billion,  and  I 
would  like  the  Senator  to  tell  me  on  the 
difference  between  these  $588  billion  in 
projected  revenues  and  the  revenue  totals 
in  the  Armstrong  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  ask  one  more 
question.  The  Armstrong  amendment 
cuts  $16  billion  in  addition  to  what  the 
Budget  Committee  recommended  by  way 
of  its  cuts. 
To  get  to  the  Senator's  $588  billion. 
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which  is  what  I  understand  the  Senator 
wants,  he  wants  $8  billion  more  cut,  if 
I  understand  it.  That  is  16  plus  8.  So  the 
Senator  wants  to  cut  $24  billion  more. 

Would  the  Senator  like  to  cut  that 
across  the  board? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  All  right.  So  the  Sen- 
ator's proposal  to  the  Senate  is  $24  bil- 
lion less  than  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommended and  everybody  take  a  per- 
cent. Is  that  what  Senator  Bumpers  is 
for? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  If  we  balance  the 
budget,  that  is  what  we  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  California,  I  would  Uke  to  correct 
a  statement  I  made  with  respect  to  the 
defense  function  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment.  I  was  mistaken.  The  cut  did 
not  apply  to  administrative  costs.  I 
think  I  stated  it  did,  but  it  does  not. 

We  must  consider  the  general  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  budget,  its  processes. 
truthfulness  with  the  American  people. 
deception,  and  the  programs  themselves. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  recom- 
mending a  certain  step  to  be  taken  on 
CETA. 

The  Congress  is  looking  in  that  par- 
ticular direction,  and  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Budget  Committee  reflects 
that  concern. 

So  there  is  no  disagreement  on  the 
question  of  cutting  this  program  back. 
The  only  disagreement  is  on  the  timing, 

I  hope  that  those  who  are  covering 
this  debate  understand  that  in  a  sense 
it  is  not  so  much  whether  we  are  for  or 
against  a  proposal,  but  rather  the  tim- 
ing of  It  and  the  particular  effects  it  will 
have. 

We  have  to  phase  these  things  out 
gradually.  We  do  not  want  a  draconian 
sacrifice. 

This  approach  is  far  from  being  de- 
ceptive. The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
made  some  statements  concerning  the 
withholding  tax  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. 

It  so  happens  that  this  particular 
Senator,  along  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Bentsen  ) ,  sponsored  a  tax 
deduction  on  the  amount  saved  either 
from  interest  or  earned  from  dividends 
up  to  $1,000.  A  compromise  made  in  the 
present  law  is  a  $400  level.  When  we 
looked  at  the  revenue  picture,  we  dis- 
cussed this  in  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  Budget  Committee  of  course  does 
not  itemize.  We  do  not  tell  the  authoriz- 
ing committees  what  is  in  a  particular 
category. 

But  we  do  tell  the  Senate  what  items 
we  considered,  to  indicate  that  they  were 
deliberated,  and  that  we  arrived  at  a 
particular  figure  in  this  way. 

The  proposal  for  withholding  on  inter- 
est and  dividends  is  not  a  committee 
recommendation  or  a  committee  as- 
sumption. 

The  motion  was  made  in  the  markup 
that  it  be  included,  and  it  was  defeated. 
So  we  need  only  refer  to  the  committee 
record. 

Consider  last  year's  budget  for  defense 
and  other  programs.  We  tried  to  present 
a  studied,  balanced  approach,  a  balance 


among  priorities  as  well  as  on  the  overall 
budget.  But  even  the  best  budget-makers 
could  not  have  foreseen  several  major 
unexpected  demands  for  increases. 

We  thought  we  had  provided  all  that 
we  needed,  but  could  not  have  predicted 
those  events. 

Row  many  billions  of  dollars  is  that, 
the  major  increases  already  in  1980, 
without  anything  else?  Twenty  billion — 
$19  6  billion  in  outlays. 

The  distinguished  Senator  says  that 
we  ought  not  to  use  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  did  not 
vote  for  it.  Neither  did  I.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  did  and  he  wants  to  give 
it  back  to  the  people  who  pay  it. 

How  can  we  do  that?  The  best  way  I 
know  is  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

We  must  balance  the  budget.  We  must 
pay  back  1980's  debt  of  $37.4  billion. 

Why  should  we  not  be  able  to  use  the 
windfall  tax?  It  will  be  a  trillion  dollar 
windfall  over  a  10-year  period.  We  will 
get  $227  biUion  back.  The  oil  companies 
will  keep  the  rest. 

In  fact,  I  wanted  to  get  back  much 
more  than  that.  The  best  way  I  know  to 
return  it  to  the  people  is  to  pay  off  this 
debt. 

I  think  the  people  of  America  are  fi- 
nally getting  the  message.  The  interest 
rate  is  going  down  because  they  think  we 
are  serious.  We  are  not  deceiving  them. 
The  fact  is  that  interest  went  up  $7.4 
billion,  so  we  have  to  pay  it  back. 

We  are  still  in  debt  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
The  $19.6  billion — almost  $20  billion — is 
not  paid.  But  we  will  pay  the  bill  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  We  will  stop  borrowing.  We 
will  no  longer  be  first  in  line  at  the  credit 
bar.  What  we  need  is  U.S.  Government 
credit  control.  That  is  sdl  we  are  trying 
to  impose. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  need  1  minute  to 
follow  up  for  the  record  because  I  have 
such  great  respect  for  my  friend  from 
Arkansas  and  because  an  across-the- 
board  cut  in  this  budget  might  sound 
like  something  very  good  to  people  listen- 
ing here  today  and  to  Senators  who 
m'ght  be  contemplating  offering  changes. 

My  quick  arithmetic  indicates  that  the 
across-the-board  cut  he  would  recom- 
mend would  result  in  taking  $6.5  billion 
away  from  social  security  recipients  in 
America.  That  is  one  way.  That  is  a  full 
4  percent  of  the  cost  of  living  that  we 
provided  for  in  this  bil.  Perhaps  that  is 
the  way  to  do  it.  in.stead  of  some  selective 
approach  to  looking  at  each  function. 

I  am  sure  there  are  those  who  will  say. 
"But  not  the  senior  citizens."  I  am  saying 
that  an  across-the-board  cut  of  the  type 
discussed  a  minute  ago,  the  staff  tells  me, 
is  $6.5  billion  out  of  social  .security.  We 
just  gave  them  a  CPI  adjustment,  a  cost- 
of-living  adjustment,  of  about  14  per- 
cent. We  turned  that  $6  5  billion  into  a 
percent,  and  the  Senator  would  take  4 
percent  off  their  cost  of  living. 

As  I  see  it.  we  have  to  take  a  little  at 
a  time  as  we  move  through  this  budget. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  addressed 
those  programs  in  need  of  cuts.  We  still 
have  9.2  billion  dollars'  worth  of  recon- 
ciliation in  this  approach,  meaning  that 


our  appropriators — our  Finance  Com- 
mittees and  our  authorizing  commit- 
tees— have  to  change  over  S9  billion  or  it 
will  not  even  come  out  at  the  figure  we 
recommend. 

I  submit  that  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  would  cut  $6.5  billion  out  of 
social  security  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
balanced  budget.  I  think  what  we  did  is 
far  more  practical. 

There  are  those  who  think  you  can 
pick  and  choose.  But  when  it  gets  right 
down  to  the  hard  fact  of  cutting,  I  am 
reminded  of  what  Senator  Long  used  to 
.say  about  taxation:  "Don't  tax  me:  tax 
the  fellow  behind  the  tree."  Now  we  are 
in  budget  cutting,  and  what  we  get  is: 
"Don't  cut  me;  cut  the  fellow  behind  the 
tree." 

But  we  cannot  do  that.  We  have  to  cut. 

I  greatly  respect  and  admire  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  I  know  of  his  genuine 
concern.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  across- 
the-board  cut  of  the  type  recommended 
for  this  entire  budget  would  be  the  right 
way  to  do  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  cop- 
out:  and  I  believe  that  for  money  func- 
tions, we  would  never  get  it  done.  I  picked 
one  where  I  know  it  would  not  happen. 
If  that  were  a  mirror,  it  would  be  just  as 
much  a  mirror  as  any.  We  would  not  take 
a  full  4  percent  out  of  the  paychecks  of 
our  senior  citizens  on  social  security. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  so  that  he  can  complete  his  col- 
loquy with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues,  when  they 
say  we  should  be  truthful  with  the 
American  people.  We  may  make  mistakes. 
But  there  is  no  intentional  trickery  or 
deception  or  untruth. 

If  you  asked  100  Senators:  When  you 
adopted  the  second  budget  resolution  on 
November  28,  you  had  a  particular  spend- 
ing level.  Did  you  hold  it  at  that  level? 
How  much  has  it  gone  up?  How  would  we 
answer?  Like  it  or  not,  spending  has  gone 
up  $20  bilhon. 

It  IS  not  that  we  have  been  xm truthful. 
We  just  have  been  uneducated.  I  think 
one  of  the  greatest  benefits  of  being  on 
the  Budget  Committee  is  the  opportunity 
It  provides  to  learn  about  the  Federal 
budget.  I  am  giving  it  a  lot  more  atten- 
tion than  I  ever  thought  I  would.  The 
American  people  should  be  educated 
about  this  process,  and  we  should  let 
them  see  the  facts  as  they  are. 

Last  September,  a  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate thought  that  we  needed  a  5-percent 
real  increase  in  defense.  What  the  second 
budget  resolution  ultimately  provided 
was  a  compromise  figure,  but  what  the 
Senate  said  we  needed  was  5  percent 
growth,  and  this  calls  for  $5.7  biUion. 
Since  that  vote  in  September,  we  have 
had  Afghanistan  and  Iran. 

Let  us  not  give  weight  and  credence 
to  what  I  hear  early  every  morning.  I 
turn  on  "Watch  on  Waste."  If  you  get 
up  at  6:15  and  listen  to  the  radio,  you 
want  to  go  out  and  grab  som?  Senator 
or  Congressman  and  wring  his  neck. 

Yesterday  morning,  I  believe,  the  sub- 
ject was  people  in  the  penitentiary  who 
are  diabled  and  are  receiving  millions 
of  dollars  in  disability  benefits.  Why?  Be- 
cause they  are  incarcerated.  So  they 
filled  out  forms  and  said  they  were  dis- 
abled. I  do  not  know  how  many  mil- 
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Let  me  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 


I   ask   unanimous   consent   that   the        There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
Record  include  a  table  comparing  the     ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record,  ae 

frill rt\we  • 
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lions  of  dollars.  I  will  have  to  look  into 
that.  Thera  may  not  be  any  truth  in  it. 
but  it  made  me  feel  as  though  the  Gov- 
ernment had  gone  berserk,  sending  dis- 
ability benefits  to  people  in  the  peniten- 
tiaries because  we.  a,  a  governmental 
decision,  incarcerated  them. 

This  mornins.  they  talked  about  the 
CON'CRESSIONAL    RECORD.    He   Said: 

You  know,  they  print  the  Record.  It  Is  a 
good  thing  they  do.  They  are  never  around. 

So  if  we  have  a  printed  Record,  we  can 

always  float  back  into  town  and  find  out 
what  Is  going  on.  Then  they  put  it  in 
an  imitation  leatherbound  volume  and 
give  it  to  the  Members. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  keep  the  Record. 
The  Constitution  requires  us  to  keep  it. 
These  are  the  tools  of  the  legislative 
branch.  But  even  with  this  you  get  crit- 
icism. 

I  hope  Memtiers  do  not  join  in  the 
rush  to  criticize,  and  say.  that  we  are 
deceiving  everybody  and  are  untruthful. 
We  may  be  inaccurate,  and  we  may  be 
uneducated,  but  we  are  learning  fast. 

You  never  know  how  you  look  until 
you  have  your  picture  made.  The  Budget 
Committee  report  is  on  target.  It  was 
written  on  both  .sides  of  the  aisle,  on  botli 
sides  of  the  philosophy,  and  was  done 
after  many  hearings  and  much  delib- 
eration. We  came  right  down  the  middle 
and  we  are  on  course. 

Timing  is  important.  We  are  not  say- 
ing that  we  are  against  tax  cuts.  We 
said,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  think  a  tax 
cut  could  well  be  in  order.  And  we  are 
reserving  SIO  billion  from  the  oil  import 
fee  to  get  it  back  to  the  people  who 
were  paying  it.  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  said.  We  are  going  to  do  that. 
Do  not  say  that  we  are  not  for  it  when 
we  put  it  m  there  Do  not  say  we  are  be- 
ing untruthful.  We  might  be  talking 
about  many  things  for  the  first  time,  but 
not  because  we  are  being  intentionally 
untruthful.  Let  us  be  more  candid  in  de- 
bate and  realize  that  in  what  we  have 
done,  we  have  produced  a  pretty  good 
balance. 

You  cannot  stop  the  ship  of  state  that 
is  steaming  along  with  momentum — the 
deficit,  the  overrun  of  some  S37.4  billion. 
But  you  cannot  turn  it  around  in  1  year. 
But  instead  of  saying.  "Let's  have  an- 
other $37  4  billion  "  or  having  around  $46 
bllhon  to  $50  billion  with  Inflation,  we 
say,  "We  will  take  care  of  that,  too."  Yes. 
we  take  care  of  it  out  of  increased  reve- 
nues, and  that  is  intended.  But  we  did 
not  put  a  new  tax  program  on  any 
individual. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  if  he  wishes  me 
to  do  that,  and  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  California  who  has  been 
waiting  patiently. 

Mr  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  leader.  I  wish  to 
make  a  couple  of  points. 

I  am  glad  to  .say  to  the  Senator  that 
he  is  being  truthful  to  the  American 
people.  I  am  for  truth  in  lending  and 
truth  in  budgeting. 

I  do  think  it  is  important  that  every- 
one understand  that  we  are  raisim 
spending  $80  billion  from  last  year's 
first   concurrent   budget   resolution. 


Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  a 
year  from  now  we  will  not  come  back  and 
say  we  underestimated  the  target  for 
1981  and  have  to  have  another  $20  bil- 
hon  to  fund  all  of  these  programs'' 

My  point  is  we  are  using  about  $24  bil- 
lion in  tax  increases  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  balanced  budget.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant for  the  American  people  to  under- 
stand this, 

I  have  serious  doubts  about  whether 
we  are  ever  going  to  control  spending  be- 
cause we  had  the  biggest  increase  in  un- 
employment last  month  of  any  month 
since  1949. 

I  do  not  have  any  reason  to  believe 
that  unemployment  is  going  to  be  8  to  9 
percent  at  the  end  of  this  calendar  year, 

I  think  the  recession  is  going  to  be 
deeper  than  most  economists  are  saying. 
I  do  not  know  of  a  more  imprecise  science 
than  economic  projections. 

We  are  talking  about  a  budget  based  on 
a  7.4  percent  unemployment  rate,  with 
the  unemployment  rate  scheduled  to  hit 
about  7  percent  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
It  hit  7  percent  by  the  end  of  April,  and 
all  of  us  know  that  for  every  1  percent  it 
exceeds  7.4  percent  strike  $20  billion 
either  off  the  revenue  side  or  the  spend- 
ing side  of  that  budget. 

So  I  think  it  is  a  little  deceptive  if  we 
lead  the  American  people  to  believe  we 
finally  achieved  that  magic  balanced 
budget  everyone  has  been  waiting  for  im- 
patiently all  these  years.  I  do  not  think  it 
IS  fair. 

Of  course,  I  deplored  the  President's 
decision  to  decontrol  oil,  the  most  elitist 
economic  decision  ever  made  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

Like  the  good  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  would  have  taken  it  all  back, 
if  it  is  a  windfall,  take  it  all  back.  But 
since  we  are  only  getting  $227  billion  of 
the  roughly  trillion  dollars  the  oil  com- 
panies are  going  to  derive  from  this,  all 
of  this  which  is  paid  by  the  American 
consumer,  at  least  we  should  have  the 
courage  to  give  back  that  $18  billion  in 
windfall  profit  tax  to  those  people  who 
are  having  to  pay  it.  These  are  working 
people,  the  middle-income  people,  the  re- 
tired people,  and  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  who  can  least  afford  it. 

I  said,  and  I  am  going  to  say  it  again 
and  say  it  forever,  that  to  try  to  solve  in- 
flation and.  for  that  matter,  to  try  to 
balance  the  budget  out  of  the  hides  and 
off  the  backs  of  the  people  who  can  least 
afford  it.  is  leading  this  country  in  the 
very  opposite  direction  from  what  those 
who  championed  these  things  say.  Maybe 
the  trend  is  irreversible  in  this  country. 
Maybe  we  are  headed  for  an  economic 
cataclysm  that  cannot  be  reversed.  May- 
be what  I  consider  a  lot  of  specious  eco- 
nomic reasoning  cannot  be  reversed  until 
it  is  too  late.  However.  I  think  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  know  that  we 
are  using  about  $26  billion  of  tax  in- 
creases in  order  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion. What  is  that  $6  billion  in  added 
revenues  that  is  supposed  to  be  covered 
bv  legislative  or  administrative  actions? 
What  were  the  Budget  Committee's  as- 
sumptions in  thi.s  regard? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  it  the  $6,4  billion 
in  revenues? 


Mr,  BUMPERS.  That  is  correct,  $6  4 
billion  on  the  revenue  side  and  the 
Budget  Committee  just  says  legislative 
and  administrative  actions.  I  am  curious 
as  to  what  that  is.  It  obviously  does  not 
deal  with  the  oil  import  fee.  Of  course 
It  does  not  deal  with  the  windfall  profit 
tax.  I  assume  it  is  revenue  to  be  raised 
through  some  administrative  action  on 
the  part  of  the  President  or  legislative 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  on  the 
amendment  has  expired.  He  does  have 
time  on  the  resolution  itself. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
my.self  time  on  the  resolution  itself  and 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  President  recommended  a  $10  bil- 
lion amount  of  increase  in  revenues  over 
and  above  the  exci.se  tax  on  imported  oil 
The  Budget  Committee  a.ssumed  that  the 
Finance  Committee  could  get  two-thirds 
of  that  amount,  not  the  entire  $10  billion. 

There  were  various  a.ssumptions  made, 
and  we  were  talking  about  the  $3.4  bil- 
lion of  withholding  on  dividends  and  in- 
terests. 

We  purposely  did  not  itemize  it.  This 
goes  to  the  Finance  Committee  and  they 
do  it.  But  the  Senator  can  see — it  is  right 
here — that  the  $6.4  biUion  additional 
revenues  could  be  achieved  by  a  variety 
of  alternative  means,  and  then  we  li.st 
the  cash  management  options  in  thi.s 
proposal  Different  proposals  are  listed 
on  page  24  in  the  report. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  will  not  take  any 
more  of  the  Senator's  time.  I  was  curious 
about  that  because  one  of  my  staff  mem- 
bers believed  that  these  increased  reve- 
nues were  going  to  come  from  the  im- 
position of  a  withholding  tax  on  divi- 
dends and  interests. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  that  staff  mem 
ber  or  Senator  could  be  correct.  It  just 
was  not  a  committee  assumption.  I  was 
trying  to  explain  that. 

It  could  well  come  in  if  the  Finance 
Committee  reported  it  out  and  the  Con- 
gress approved  it.  That  amount  could 
then  be  assumed.  But  it  was  not  a  com- 
mittee assumption.  The  motion  was  made 
and  did  not  pass.  So  we  could  not  make 
that  committee  assumption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  let  us  have  order 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  have  one  additional 
question  on  this  point  The  only  thing 
this  committee  report  says  is  the.se  addi- 
tional revenues  could  be  achieved  by  a 
variety  of  alternative  means  incl'jding 
faster  collection  of  tax  liabilities  due 
under  current  law. 

That  is  sort  of  obscure  language.  Does 
that  mean  withholding  tax  on  interest 
and  dividends' 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  That  could  also  mean 
cash  management. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  This  says  a  faster  col- 
lection of  taxes.  That  would  not  be  the 
same  thing  as  ca.sh  management,  would 
It? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Acceleration  of  laree 
corporate  tax  payments.  That  is  the 
President's  proposal.  That  Is  one  of  the 
President's  proposals. 
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Let  me  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
California  want?  We  have  the  leader  on 
this  side  also. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Ten  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  an  opportunity  to  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  a  matter  before  the 
Senate.  I  join  him  in  opposition  to  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  That  does  not 
mean  that  I  am  in  total  accord  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  position  on  their  re- 
port, but  I  am  certainly  in  accord  in 
opposing  the  pending  amendment. 

I  shall  first  say  a  word  about  a  matter 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  brought 
up.  the  revenue  estimate  in  the  alter- 
nate budget  that  I  will  offer  as  a  sub- 
stitute at  a  later  stage  in  these  proceed- 
ings. 

My  revenue  estimate  is  carefully  pre- 
pared. It  varies  from  the  original  revenue 
mark  of  the  committee  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine,  by 
only  $300  million. 

It  is  well  within  the  range  of  probable 
estimating  error  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee — as  both  the  CBO  staff  and 
the  Budget  Committee  staff  have  verified. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  is.  in 
statistical  terms.  Insignificant  because 
the  numbers  cannot  be  predicted  to  any 
greater  degree  of  accuracy. 

At  no  time  has  the  Budget  Committee 
predicted  revenues  within  5' 2  percent  of 
accuracy.  In  the  pa-st  2  fiscal  years,  they 
have  understated  revenues  by  5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1979  and  5.1  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  by  amounts  of  S25,3 
b  llion  and  $22.6  billion  respectively  in 
those  years. 

Each  year  for  the  last  three  they  have 
underestimated  revenues  by  an  increas- 
ingly larger  amount. 

The  estimating  difference  is  only  $700 
million,  or  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

I  have  assumed  enactment  of  $8  6  bil- 
lion of  the  administration's  $10  9  billion 
in  revenue  proposals.  The  committee  has 
assumed  the  enactment  of  $6.4  billion.  I 
can  particularize  my  assumptions.  I  am 
not  sure  the  committee  can. 

The  distinguished  Sr'nator  from  South 
Carolina  just  now  did  not  do  .so  when 
quizzed  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

My  budget  is  more  stimulative.  It  will 
produce  $1  billion  in  'reflows — in  ac- 
cordance with  a  formula  the  committee 
has  used  in  previous  years. 

In  other  particulars — the  current  law 
estimate,  the  windfall  pro^t  tax  esti- 
mate, and  tax  and  tariff  legislation  esti- 
mate, the  March  economic  adjustments 
estimate — my  revenue  estimate  is  identi- 
cal to  the  committee's. 

There  is  no  magic  in  either  number. 
For  statistical  purposes,  the  two  numbers 
are  the  same.  Just  as  the  committee 
chairman  had  a  different  mark  when  he 
entered  the  markup,  and  the  committee 
will  have  a  different  mark  when  they  re- 
turn from  conference.  These  numbers 
are  only  approximations. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Record  include  a  table  comparing  the 
two  revenue  estimates  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohs,  as 
follows: 


Revenues 

AdministrttkNi 

SBC 

Crtndon 

Difltiiace 
between 
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andSSC 

S8S.6 

582.S 
18.0 

se.5 .. 

Windfall  tax  estimate 

18.0  .. 

Administration  initiatives: 

(a)  Cash  management 

«.3  ... 

2.8  .. 
l.O 
1.3  .. 

1.1 

3.0 

m' 

(2.2) 

(c)  Miscellaneous  proposals 

(d)  Passportvisa  fees 

(e)  Withholding  on  inteiest/dividend  Income 

to ... 

.1  ... 

3.4 

.1  .. 
3.4  .. 
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10.9 

6.4 

8  6 

+2.2 
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-.1 

-Kl 

-.1  .. 
+6.1  .. 

++':? 

+L0 

tstimating  difteience 

+.7 

Total 

612.9 

616.8 

3.9 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
garding the  Armstrong  amendment,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  demonstrates  a  Sen- 
ator can  construct  a  budget  reflecting 
any  set  of  numbers  he  wants.  That  does 
not  mean  the  budget  is  achievable  or  that 
the  budget  is  responsible  or  that  the 
budget  is  meaningful  or  that  it  reflects 
a  set  of  priorities  that  is  sensible  or  good 
for  the  Nation  or  that  many  Members 
of  this  body  would  support  if  they  ex- 
p.mined  the  matter  carefully. 

The  Senator  has  assumed  a  5-percent 
pcross-the-board  cut  in  the  general  Gov- 
ernment function,  to  give  one  example. 
This  approach,  which  has  repeatedly 
been  called  "the  meat  ax  approach"  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  be- 
cause it  makes  undifferentiated  assump- 
tions that  each  agency  can  reduce  its  own 
budget  by  5  percent  while  maintaining 
if^.  program";,  an  assumption  that  is  with- 
out justification,  has  nonetheless  already 
been  made  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  the  various  functional  totals. 

In  other  words,  if  the  Senator's  as- 
sumption is  correct,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  be  operated  for  1  year  with 
nnorat'ng  expenses  of  $100  million. 

There  is  no  wav  to  distribute  this  cut 
to  other  functions  of  the  budget,  as  the 
Senator  presumes  could  be  done,  in  view 
of  the  cuts  already  made  by  the  Senate 
Bnd"et  Committee. 

The  =alari"s  of  the  constitutional  of- 
f'C?rs  of  the  Government,  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  and  the  expenses  of  operating  the 
White  House  total  more  than  $60  m'llion. 

The  operations  of  the  Canitol  Building, 
the  maintenance  of  the  ^rounds,  the  staff 
required  to  serve  each  committee  of  Con- 
gr?ss.  would  more  than  exceed  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado's  budget. 

I  am  not  suggesting.  Mr.  President. 
that  we  cannot  make  cuts  in  the  cost  of 
oneraMne  Congress.  We  can.  but  not  in 
the  dimensions  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Cr.e  of  the  reasons  for  the  increased 
cost  of  operating  Congress  over  recent 
years,  apart  from  inflation,  has  been  the 


need  to  have  the  capability  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  powers,  the  separation  of 
powers,  between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

We  were  being  overwhelmed  some 
years  back  by  statistics,  by  research,  by 
computer  products,  by  staff  of  the  execu- 
tive branch,  at  a  time  when  the  imperial 
Presidency  was  looming,  and  the  effort 
to  beef  up  Congress  to  maintain  its  role, 
which  is  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
democracy,  led  to  some  increase  in  costs 
of  operating  Congress, 

I  did  not  begin  with  that  topic  as 
part  of  an  exhaustive  list,  Mr.  President, 
but  in  this  area  alone,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado's  budget  has  already  been  ex- 
ceeded. 

Let  us  examine  what  else  the  Senator 
from  Colorado's  budget  would  do.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  proposal 
would  reduce  our  effort  to  create  mass 
transit  systems.  It  would  derail  one- 
third  of  Amtrak;  it  would  eliminate  any 
improvement  this  year,  and  eliminate  the 
Northeast  rail  corridor  But  the  Senator 
from  Co'orado  would  cut  $1.2  billion  in 
outlays  below  those  extreme  cuts  by  the 
rommittee. 

Technically  such  a  cut  is  unachievable. 
Most  of  the  money  for  rail  transit  would 
be  used  up  in  paying  penalties  for  con- 
tracts Amtrak  has  signed  but  could  no 
longer  perform — a  remarkable  way  to 
use  the  taxpayer's  money. 

The  need  to  reduce  our  dependence 
on  Arab  oil  and  other  energy  imports  is 
very  c'ear.  No  single  factor  has  con- 
tributed more  to  our  rate  of  inflation  and 
t^e  weakness  of  our  current  economy 
than  the  outflow  of  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  OPEC  oil. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
proposed  numbers  which  wou'd  set  back 
our  research  for  new  energv  forms,  elim- 
inate the  strategic  petroleum  resene, 
nnd  scale  back  ongoing  efforts  to  develop 
domestic  energy  supplies.  No  new  re- 
search for  5  years. 

But  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
cu'  another  $0.5  billion  from  that.  He 
does  not  tell  us  how  or  where  he  would 
make  those  cuts,  but  there  is  no  way  that 
r^ven  the  current  level  of  our  energy  ef- 
fort could  be  sustained  under  the  Sena- 
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tor's  proposal,  and  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  greater  denend'-nce  on  OPEC 


The  extraction  of  the  very  significant 
cut  from  Federal  orosramG  that  the  Sen- 
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tor's  proposal,  and  the  inevitable  result 
would  be  greater  dependence  on  OPEC 
oil. 

In  the  face  of  7-percent  unemploy- 
ment, high  inflation,  and  a  recession- 
ary economy,  with  housing  in  collapse, 
with  the  auto  industry  on  the  ropes,  with 
2'J:  auto  dealers  put  out  of  business,  ac- 
ccriir.g  to  the  Senators  ^rom  Michigan. 
juct  in  recent  days,  the  Senate  Budget 
Ccmmittee  has.  in  my  v'ew.  balanced 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

They  have  assumed  $0.5  billion  in  un- 
explained social  security  cuts:  they  have 
made  drastic  cuts  in  all  the  programs 
that  aid  employment:  they  have  cut  edu- 
cation and  health  care  and  housing:  they 
have  cut  these  programs  to  unacceptable 
levels. 

I  will  offer  a  substitute  balanced  budg- 
et that  will  provide  a  better  sense  of 
priorities. 

But  what  does  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado propose?  A  further  cut  of  almost  S6 
billion  in  income  security  outlays:  a  cut 
of  SI. 6  billion  m  health  care  outlays;  a 
cut  of  $1.2  billion  m  job  progam  outlays. 

How  many  more  people  would  tiie  Sen- 
ator's proposal  throw  out  of  work?  How 
many  people  would  face  serious  illness 
without  coverage?  How  many  poor  peo- 
ple would  be  left  without  an  adequate 
die:?  The  answer  is  too  many.  Mr. 
President. 

Finally.  I  am  convinced  that  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment  would  be  self-defeat- 
ing in  terms  of  seeking  to  provide  at  least 
a  balanced  budget.  There  is  a  figure  that 
is  accepted.  I  believe,  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, by  CBO.  and  most  economists, 
that  for  every  1 -percent  increase  in  un- 
employment or  a  1  million  increase  in 
unemployment,  which  is  the  same  thing. 
we  get  about  20  to  25  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  red  ink  in  the  Federal  budget. 


The  extraction  of  the  very  significant 
cut  from  Federal  programs  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado's  budget  would  bring 
about  would  be  bound  to  slow  down  an 
already  ai'ing  economy  still  further,  put 
more  people  cut  of  work,  put  more  busi- 
nesses into  bankruptcy,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  there  would  be  less  tax  reve- 
nue, more  ercpenditures  automatically 
mandated  to  aid  the  unemployed,  and  a 
budget  severely  out  of  balance. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  in  oppos- 
ing the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  10  minutes? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  chairman 
Mr.   HOLLINGS.   I  yield   10  minutes 
The  Senator  is  speaking  in  favor  of  the 
amendment?  We  have  run  out  of  time 
Yes,  I  yield  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have   the   time   remaining  on   my  side 

committed.  I  wonder 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  10  minutes 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  speak 
for  a  few  minutes  in  support  of  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  This  amendment  is 
a  modest  step  to  get  our  economy  back 
on  the  growth  track.  If  we  are  going  to 
get  serious  about  solving  our  problems 
of  inflation  and  declining  productivity, 
we  must  begin  to  take  a  scalpel  to  some 
of  the  so-called  uncontrollable  programs 
that  have  run  up  our  budgets  and  at  the 
same  time  enact  productivity  oriented 
tax  cuts  to  stimulate  savings  and  invest- 

[In  billions  of  dollarj] 


ment  in  our  economy.  This  is  what  the 
Armstrong  amendment  does. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  allows  for 
only  a  $19  billion  revenue  reduction  in 
fiscal  year  1381.  This  barely  offsets  the 
real  tax  increases  our  taxpayers  will  face 
from  inflation  pushing  them  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  This  effect  will  be  about 
$15  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981  under  the 
economic  assumptions  of  this  budget 
resolution,  and  including  the  extra  tax 
individuals  will  pay  because  they  did  not 
fall  into  lower  tax  brackets  as  their  real 
incomes  declined.  The  rest  of  the  reve- 
nue loss  in  the  Armtrong  amendment 
can  be  used  for  two  other  productivity 
tax  cuts — the  10-5-3  accelerated  depre- 
ciation bill  and  a  bill  to  stimulate  savings 
by  taxing  earned  and  unearned  income 
separately,  with  the  first  dollars  of  each 
type  of  income  starting  in  the  lowest  tax 
brackets. 

These  tax  cuts  do  not  even  offset  the 
real  tax  increases  the  American  people 
face  over  the  next  5  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  from  the  impact  of  inflation  in- 
duced income  tax  increases,  social  se- 
curity tax  increases,  net  increases  in  in- 
come taxes  from  decontrol,  net  windfall 
profit  tax.  the  import  fee  on  gasoline  tax. 
and  other  increases  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution,  there  will  be  real  tax 
increases  of  $63.3  billion.  Over  the  next 
5  years,  real  tax  increases  will  amount 
to  $642.9  billion  under  this  budget  res- 
olution. The  Armstrong  amendment 
would  lose  $19.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  $400.6  billion  over  the  5  years, 
leaving  a  net  tax  increase  of  $242.3  bil- 
lion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  ta- 
ble be  printed  at  this  point  which  shows 
these  tax  increases  and  losses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


1981 


1982        1983        1984 


1985 


Tai    increases    eipected    from    1980-85: 

Inflation  induced  income  U> 12.1 

Social  security "..1111111^"'  9  8 

Income  ta«  from  decontrol  {ni\).  '"-..'....     '  7  0 

Net  windfall  orofits  tax      .   '....'.'.'...  isio 

Import  fee  gasoline  tax 10  0 

Other  increases  assumed  in  budfet  reiafationl!  fi!  4 

Tow J ~in~ 


40.0 
20.0 
12.0 
23.8 
15.0 
8.7 


63.3 
22.6 
15.0 
26.0 
16.9 
13.2 


92.5 
34.6 
18.0 
26.1 
19.2 
17.7 


95.1      119.5      157.0       208.0 


1981        1982       1983       1984 


1985 


Revenue  reductions  from  Armstrong  amendment. 
1980-85: 

Indexation      12  1 

Savings  bill  S.  2242. 53 

10-5-3 ::::::::::::    2:0 

Total 19  4 

Net  tax  Increases  after  Armstrone  amend- 
ment, 1981-85 43.9 


23.6 

40.0 

63.3 

92.5 

14.6 

17.2 

18.4 

20.6 

8.0 

16.0 

27.0 

40.0 

46. 2        73. 2      108. 7 


153.1 


48. 9        46. 3        48. 3 


54.9 


Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  it  Is  clear  from 
this  table  that  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment is  modest  in  its  revenue  losing  as- 
pects. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  recognizes  the 
productivity  crisis  we  are  facing  in  this 
country  because  of  inadequate  capital  in- 
vestment. However,  each  year  we  are  told 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it  un- 
til sometime  in  the  future.  This  year  we 
are  told  that  we  cannot  have  tax  cuts  un- 
til we  balance  the  budget.  However,  there 

are  two  ways  to  balance  the  budget by 

restraining  spending  or  by  increasing 
taxes— and  if  we  were  willing  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  spending  just  a 
little,  we  could  pay  for  a  tax  cut  and  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  the  same  time.  Both 
of  these  measures  would  help  with  our 
inflation  and  productivity  problems. 


This  budget  resolution  ignores  the  pro- 
ductivity problem.  It  tries  to  precipitate 
a  recession  to  fight  inflation  by  allowing 
the  fiscal  drag  of  massive  tax  increases. 
This  is  the  root  canal  or  as  President 
Carter  says  "painful  remedies"  approach 
to  curing  inflation.  However,  inflation 
cannot  be  reduced  by  slowing  down  real 
economic  growth.  This  is  the  outmoded 
notion  that  inflation  and  unemployment 
must  be  traded  off  against  each  other  in 
economic  policy.  However,  the  truth  is 
that  declining  productivity  and  economic 
growth  add  to  the  inflationary  problem. 
We  are  now  entering  a  new  recession 
with  inflation  at  very  high  levels,  and 
with  little  prospect  of  inflation  slowing 
down  much.  This  budget  resolution  does 
little  to  counter  either  trend.  But  it  is 
based  on  the  outmoded  notion  that  we 


can  only  fight  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment one  at  a  time. 

New  evidence  recently  developed  in  the 
economics  profession  is  showing  that  we 
can  fight  inflation  and  unemployment  at 
the  same  time.  Two  weeks  ago  several  of 
the  Nation's  most  prominent  economists 
gathered  at  Harvard  University  for  a 
conference  on  American  competitiveness. 
The  overwhelming  consensus  was  that 
American  competitiveness  can  only  be 
restored  by  focusing  economic  policies  on 
the  supply  side  of  the  economy.  They  felt 
that  a  tax  cut  targeted  on  the  .supply  side 
of  the  economy,  effective  in  1981  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  a  balanced  budg- 
et, and  recommended  that  a  tax  cut 
should  take  precedence  over  a  balanced 
budget.  Since  it  now  appears,  with  new 
economic  forecasts,  that  the  policies  pre- 
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sented  in  this  budget  resolution  would 
not  produce  a  balanced  budget  anyway, 
we  should  proceed  with  the  tax  cut  and 
forget  about  balanced  budget  charades. 

The  new  econometric  models  being 
built  recently  which  take  account  of  the 
effect  of  Government  economic  policies 
on  the  supply  side  of  the  economy  show 
that  properly  structured  tax  cuts  focused 
on  the  supply  side  of  the  economy  can 
help  to  reduce  inflation  without  creating 
massive  unemployment  for  several  years. 
Indeed,  even  Otto  Eckstein  of  the  Data 
Resources,  Inc.,  one  of  the  most  widely 
used  commercial  models,  has  started  to 
take  supply-side  effects  into  considera- 
tion in  his  model.  In  a  recent  report  to 
the  Joint  Economic  Conunittee,  Eckstein 
says: 

If  the  United  States  does  not  change  Its 
approach  to  economic  policy,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  core  inflation  will  con- 
tinue to  become  worse.  ...  To  bring  the  core 
Inflation  rate  down  significantly  through 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  alone  would  re- 
quire a  prolonged  period  o'  deep  recession, 
bordering  on  depression,  with  the  average 
unemployment  rate  held  above  10  percent. 
This  Is  clearly  not  a  feasible  approach  to  the 
problem. 

To  achieve  better  progress  on  Inflation,  it 
Is  nece.ssary  to  turn  to  the  supply  side  of 
policy. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  results  of 
his  analysis  of  two  productivity  oriented 
tax  cuts  which  he  developed  by  incor- 
porating some  supply-side  effects  into 
his  model.  He  analyzed  a  small  increase 
in  the  investment  tax  credit  and  the 
10-5-3  accelerated  depreciation  bill,  and 
found  that  by  offsetting  the  demand 
stimulus  from  this  change  by  reducing 
spending  or  restraining  money  growth, 
the  supply-side  aspects  of  the  policy 
change  would  reduce  the  CPI  by  4  per- 
cent, increase  productivity  by  3.3  per- 
cent, increase  business  fixed  investment 
by  15.6  percent,  and  increase  the  cap- 
ital stock  by  7.2  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  decade.  In  other  words,  the  model 
showed  that  inflation  could  be  reduced 
and  productivity  and  real  growth  in- 
creased simultaneously. 

The  need  to  stimulate  productivity  and 
increase  business  investment  is  under- 
scored by  our  recent  experience.  In 
1979,  productivity  actually  fell  by  0.9 
percent.  The  decline  in  productivity 
stems  from  the  fact  that  we  are  not  in- 
creasing net  investment  at  a  sufficient 
rate  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  in  the 
labor  force.  In  1979.  gross  investment 
was  $387  biUion,  of  which  $254  billion 
was  nonresidential.  Of  that  amount.  $188 
billion  went  to  replace  worn  out  plant 
and  equipment.  The  net  investment  to 
increase  the  capital  stock  was  therefore 
$66  billion. 

However,  total  civilian  employment  in- 
creased by  about  2.6  million  in  1979. 
Since  about  $20,000  in  capital  is  required 
to  support  each  new  job  in  our  economy, 
about  $51  billion  of  the  $66  bilUon  of  net 
investment  went  to  creating  new  jobs,  not 
to  improving  productivity.  In  addition, 
a  large  amotmt  of  net  investment,  prob- 
ably more  than  the  remaining  $15  bil- 
lion went  into  investment  in  safety  and 
pollution  control  equipment,  which  adds 
nothing  to  worker  productivity.  Declin- 
ing productivity  in  1979  indicates  that 
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net  productive  investment  was  less  than 
$50  billion.  If  we  do  not  increase  the 
amount  of  tools  each  person  has  to  work 
with,  productivity  will  not  grow  and 
standards  of  living  will  not  improve. 

That  is  why  we  need  the  productivity 
stimulating  tax  cuts  provided  for  by  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  I  had  two  of  the 
tax  cuts  contained  in  this  amendment 
analvzed  on  the  new  supply-side  econ- 
ometric model  recently  built  by  Michael 
Evans,  one  of  the  leading  model  builders 
in  the  country.  It  showed  that  the  ac- 
cellerated  depreciation  bill  and  the  sav- 
ings incentive  bill  together  would  create 
over  a  million  new  jobs  in  5  years  and  by 
1985  provide  an  additional  $26.4  billion 
in  savings  to  finance  private  investment. 
This  increased  savings  is  net  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  defiicit  that  would  have 
to  be  financed  by  borrowing  in  the  credit 
markets.  It  assumes  no  new  money  crea- 
tion to  pay  for  the  deficit. 

These  new  supply-side  models  support 
the  economic  approach  of  the  Arm- 
strong amendment.  They  show  that  we 
can  find  painless  cures  to  inflation  if 
we  are  willing  to  adopt  supply-side  eco- 
nomic policies.  By  restraining  the  growth 
of  Federal  spending  and  limiting  spend- 
ing to  less  than  21  percent  of  GNP  and 
gradually  reducing  the  rate  of  growth  of 
the  money,  we  can  combat  inflation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  can  stimulate  em- 
plovment  and  real  growth  through  prop- 
erly structured  tax  cuts.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Armstrong  amendment.  It 
is  based  on  the  best,  new  thinking  of  the 
economics  profession.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it  and.  at  the  same 
time.  I  rommend  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado for  his  courageous  leadership, 
both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor,  for 
proposing  this  type  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  3  minutes  and  37  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
verv  much  appreciate  the  gracious  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Utah  and 
for  his  contribution  in  this  debate  and 
for  the  leadership  he  has  shown  in  try- 
ing to  restore  a  degree  of  sanity  to  our 
budget  process.  I  am  grateful  and.  in- 
deed, the  entire  Nation  owes  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude. 

Mr.  H^TCH.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if, 
as.  and  when  the  budget  is  ever  bal- 
anced, and  if.  as.  and  when  we  ever 
bring  Federal  spending  under  control, 
there  is  no  person  in  this  Chamber  to 
whom  the  Nation  will  owe  as  great  a  debt 
of  gratitude  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  yield  5  minutes  to 
him  and  to  acknowledge  publicly  what 
all  of  us  know:  That  long  before  others 
realized  the  significance  of  controlling 
Federal  spending,  he  was  leading  that 
fight  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR  I  thank  my 
dist-npiuished  colleague  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  see  it.  the  major 
problem  facing  our  Nation  and  facing 


the  Congress  is  the  need  to  moderate  the 
tremendous  increase  in  Federal  spending 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
provides  for  a  $65  billion  increase  in 
spending,  as  compared  to  the  budget 
resolution  approved  for  1980  just  last 
November. 

In  other  words,  the  proposal  before 
us  provides  that  the  Government  spend 
$65  billion  more  in  1981  than  has  been 
approved  for  1980.  That  is  an  imreason- 
able  increase.  It  is  one  which  should  be 
reduced. 

I  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  That 
amendment  would  reduce  the  increase 
by  $17  billion.  Even  with  that  amend- 
ment, the  increase  in  spending  would  be 
$48  billion  over  the  amoimt  approved 
for  fiscal  1980. 

I  think  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  a  reasonable 
one.  It  is  one  that  has  had  a  great  deal 
of  study  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  his  staff,  and 
many  others. 

If  ever  we  are  going  to  get  spending 
under  control,  it  must  be  done  this  year. 
If  it  is  not  done  this  year,  it  seems  to  me 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  be  done  at  any 
time  in  the  near  future. 

I  say  again,  the  present  budget  resolu- 
tion provides  for  an  increase  in  spending 
of  $65  billion,  $613  billion  for  fiscal  1981 
as  compared  to  $543  billion  for  fiscal  1980 
as  provided  by  the  budget  resolution  en- 
acted on  November  16.  1979. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
on  the  amendment  that  h?  has  offered  I 
give  it  my  full  support.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  approval  of  this  amend- 
ment. It  would  mean  reducing  spending 
by  $17  billion,  and  that  is  the  direction 
I  think  the  American  people  want  this 
Congress  to  move. 

Whether  or  not  this  budget  is  balanced 
is  very  debatable,  although  the  budget 
resolution  claims  that  it  is  But  if  it  is 
balanced,  it  is  balanced  only  by  an  in- 
crease in  taxes,  by  taking  in  more  reve- 
nue and  not  by  reducing  spending  The 
only  proposal  to  substantially  reduce 
spending  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  glad  to  support  it, 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG  Again,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  his  leadership 
in  this  great  cause,  not  only  today  but 
for  so  many  years  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  it  now  Kives  me  great 
pleasure  to  yield  4  minutes  to  my  col- 
league from  Kansas  Prior  to  his  arrival 
on  the  floor.  I  pointed  out  that  he  and 
I  would  be  later  this  year  offering  a  pro- 
ix)sal  to  index  the  personal  tax  schedule, 
as  we  did  last  year.  The  pending  amend- 
ment provides  room  to  make  it  possible 
for  that  amendment  to  be  adopted  when 
it  is  offered. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr  DOLE  Mr  President.  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Colorado  I  want  to  share 
his  comments  with  regard  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  and  his 
efforts  over  the  years  to  bring  about  a 
balanced  budget.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
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amendment  on  the  books  now,  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  requires  a  balanced 
budeet.  I 


to  $4.1  billion.  That  is  less  than  half  of 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide food  stamps  to  eligible  Americans. 


tax  brackets,  even  though  they  have  no 
increase  in  real  income. 

This  risine  tax  burden  is  havinc  n.  sprl. 
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able  capital  to  pay  for  budget  deficits,    ties,  that  Senators  will  not  always  agree 
Today,  we  are  paying  for  the  deteriora-     oi;  all  aspects  of  this  budget  resolution. 


tional    defense,    should    vote    for    the 
amendment  and  against  the  motion  t^ 
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amendment  on  the  books  now.  the  Byrd 
amendment,  which  requires  a  balanced 
budget. 

Everything  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
has  said  is  totally  accurate. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  listened 
with  great  interest,  and  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Arm- 
strong » .  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  RoTH>  who  has  been  following  the 
footprints  of  his  outstanding  predeces- 
sor, the  Senator  from  Dek^ware  iMr. 
Williams)  . 

Mr.  President.  I  think  if  we  look  at 
the  tax  increases  in  fiscal  1981.  the  im- 
port fee.  the  windfall  profit  tax.  taxes 
on  interest  and  dividend  income,  taxes 
on  inflation  and  other  bookkeeping  and 
cash  management,  we  soon  add  it  up  to 
$75  to  $80  billion,  and  some  have  sug- 
gested nearly  $100  billion  in  new  taxes. 
That  is  how  some  suggest  we  balance 
the  budget. 

Having  served  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. I  know  the  problems  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

As  I  indicated  to  mv  distinguished 
fr.end  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Bellmon)  .  I 
know  this  is  a  very  difficult  task,  and  cer- 
tainly I  assume  one  thmg  he  may  not 
miss  when  he  leaves  the  Senate  is  work- 
ing on  the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
wanted  to  make,  and  I  think  it  has  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
•  Mr.  E)t;renberger».  and  others,  is  there 
is  flexibility.  We  are  talking  about  func- 
tional totals. 

I  could  not  agree  with  the  proposal  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  on  food 
stamp  reform. 

I  think  some  of  the  reforms  suggested 
by  Senator  Bellmon  I  couJd  support. 

There  are  others  where  we  could 
tighten  up  the  food  stamp  benefits, 
though  the  Senator  from  Kansas  would 
be  hesitant  to  reinstate  the  purchase  re- 
quirement unless  there  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration that  there  has  been  abuse.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator  that  eliminating 
the  purchase  requ.rement  was  in  the 
right  direction  because  the  very  poor 
could  participate  m  the  program,  par- 
ticularly the  rural  poor. 

1  would  disagree  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain specifics  in  the  programs  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  As  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  concerned,  under  this 
proposal  we  will  be  required  to  find  $6.5 
billion  in  savings.  We  are  already  re- 
quired to  find  $4.8  billion  under  the  pres- 
ent resolution.  That  will  be  difBcult 
enough.  I  would  hope  there  will  be 
enough  of  us  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  make  some  of  the  changes 
suggested. 

Again,  there  are  some  we  might  dis- 
agree with. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Under  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  the  food  stamp  figure,  which 
is  $6  2  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  ap- 
propriation— which  we  all  realize  is  al- 
most $3  billion  under  the  current  esti- 
mate for  the  program — under  the  Arm- 
strong program  that  figure  is  cut  back 


to  $4.1  billion.  That  is  less  than  half  of 
the  amount  that  will  be  required  to  pro- 
vide food  stamps  to  eligible  Americans. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  a 
leader  in  setting  poUcy  for  this  program. 
Does  the  Senator  realize  what  we  are  do- 
ing with  food  stamps  if  we  adopt  this 
program? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that 
figure.  I  have  no  reason  to  quarrel  with 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  have  1  minute  on 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  1  minute  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  may  be  on  the  floor  later 
on  with  Senator  McGovern  of  South 
Dakota  with  a  different  proposal  on  sav- 
ing money  in  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
would  say  in  that  respect,  with  increas- 
ing unemployment,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  not  be  any  less  expensive. 
There  are  some  changes  that  can  be 
made,  but  I  suggest  with  unemployment 
rising  even  more  rapidly  than  antici- 
pated by  anyone  in  this  Chamber,  it  will 
not  be  a  less  costly  program,  even  with 
the  elimination  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment as  some  have  suggested  and  tight- 
ening up  food  stamp  eligibility,  also 
counting  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance and  the  school  lunch  duplication. 

Again.  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  requested  4  min- 
utes on  the  bill  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  requested  2  minutes 
on  the  bill.  I  am  agreeable  to  yielding.  I 
would  point  out  that  we  have  been  on 
this  amendment  for  over  2  hours.  I  do 
not  propose  to  yield  any  further  time.  It 
is  my  intention  after  yielding  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  I  will  not  yield  fur- 
ther. I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  to  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

The  Armstrong  substitute.  I  believe,  is 
far  more  appropriate  to  present  economic 
conditions  than  either  the  Pres'dent's 
proposals  or  those  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  proposal.  The  Arm- 
strong substitute  would  cut  outlays  in 
1981  to  21  percent  of  GNP — which  itself 
is  a  high  number  by  historical  stand- 
ards— and.  at  the  same  time,  increase 
defense  spending  and  cut  taxes. 

In  my  view,  the  fiscal  restraint  era- 
bodied  in  the  budget  resolution  is  mis- 
leading. The  budget  is  balanced  not  by 
cutt.ng  spending,  nor  even  by  slowing 
its  growth,  but  by  raising  taxes.  Taxes 
are  being  raised  explicitly  bv  imposing 
an  oil  import  fee  and  instituting  tax 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends, 
and  implicitly  by  allowing  inflation  to 
push  people  up  into  higher  and  higher 


tax  brackets,  even  though  they  have  no 
increase  in  real  income. 

This  rising  tax  burden  is  having  a  seri- 
ous detrimental  effect  on  our  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
serious  decline  in  productivity,  which,  in 
turn,  directly  impacts  on  the  inflation 
rate,  as  numerous  studies  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  have  shown.  More- 
over. I  find  it  grossly  unfair  to  allow  In- 
flation to  do  our  dirty  work  for  us.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  if  the  Congress 
had  attempted  to  legislate  the  kind  of  tax 
increase  which  inflation  causes,  the 
people  of  America  would  have  risen  up 
in  revolt.  But  the  tax  increase  caused  by 
inflation  takes  place  in  the  secret,  with- 
out legislation.  I  call  it  the  silent  em- 
bezzler. 

My  colleagues  all  know  this.  I  am  sure 
that  most  of  them  would  gladly  support 
a  tax  cut.  especially  in  an  election  year, 
except  for  their  fear  that  it  would  fitrther 
fuel  inflation.  No  doubt,  if  we  were  to  cut 
taxes  by  sending  out  a  $50  rebate  to 
everyone,  as  President  Carter  proposed  in 
1977.  it  would  fuel  inflation.  But  none  of 
the  people  supporting  the  Armstrong 
propo-sal  favor  such  a  tax  cut.  We  are 
asking  for  what  is  called  a  supply-side 
tax  cut.  a  tax  cut  aimed  at  increasing 
productivity,  capital  investment  and 
saving. 

A  recent  study  by  professor  Otto  Eck- 
stein— former  member  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Johnson,  professor  of  economics  at  Har- 
vard, and  founder  of  Data  Resources. 
Inc..  the  largest  econometric  forecasting 
company  in  the  United  States— for  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  has  shown 
conclusively  that  such  a  tax  cut  will 
reduce  inflation,  not  increase  it. 

At  the  same  time,  of  course,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  balance  the  budget,  if  only  for 
psychological  reasons.  The  fact  is  that 
the  flnancial  markets  are  very  sensitive 
to  the  budget  deficit.  One  can  date  the 
decline  of  the  bond  market  and  the  re- 
cent spurt  in  inflation  and  interest  rates 
almost  exactly  from  the  date  President 
Carter  submitted  his  budget  in  January 
For  4  years,  he  has  been  telling  us  that 
the  budget  would  be  balanced  by  1981. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  high  rate  of  infla- 
tion we  were  already  experiencing  last 
year,  he  submitted  a  budget  containing 
a  large  deficit.  The  reaction  to  this 
budget  was  so  adverse  that,  2  months 
later,  he  had  to  completely  revise  it  and 
get  it  into  balance,  even  if  it  meant  in- 
creasing taxes  and  playing  games  with 
the  budget  numbers.  Therefore.  I  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  reduce  spending  in 
order  to  accommodate  a  tax  cut  and 
keep  the  budget  in  balance  at  a  much 
lower  level  of  spending. 

The  only  exception  I  would  make  is 
that  there  must  be  an  increase  in  de- 
fense spending.  The  truth  is  that  much 
of  the  vast  increase  in  social  welfare 
spending  of  the  last  15  years  was  paid  for 
by  reducing  the  defense  budget  in  both 
real  and  nominal  terms.  Unfortunately, 
the  consequences  of  this  were  not  ap- 
pai  -nt  at  the  time  the  cuts  were  made. 
just  as  it  may  not  be  readily  apparent 
that  our  Nation's  capital  stock  has  seri- 
ously deteriorated  because  the  Govern- 
ment has  absorbed  so  much  of  the  avail- 
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able  capital  to  pay  for  budget  deficits. 
Today,  we  are  paying  for  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  military,  and  the  recent  fail- 
ure of  the  effort  to  free  the  Iranian 
hostages  is  just  one  consequence.  There- 
fore, we  must  start  today  to  close  the 
gap  and  get  our  defense  capability  back 
up  to  an  adequate  level,  a  level  that  will 
keep  the  peace,  prevent  war  and  blood- 
.shed  and  at  the  same  time  enable  ils  to 
protect  our  vital  interests  and  restore  our 
credibility  and  respect  throughout  the 
globe. 

In  conclusion,  the  Armstrong  sub- 
stitute embodies  the  three  critical  ele- 
ments which  make  up  a  proper  budget  for 
today:  A  tax  cut.  a  reduction  in  overall 
spending  to  21  percent  of  GNP.  and  an 
increase  in  defense  spending,  while  keep- 
ing the  budget  in  balance.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  for 
yielding.  I  .shall  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

If  I  asked  what  problems  he  is  having 
in  the  economic  realm,  the  typical  citizen 
would  reply  that  he  is  having  problems 
with  taxes,  problems  with  infiation.  and 
problems  with  high  interest  rates.  Those 
are  the  three  principal  economic  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  country  today.  The 
common  thread  running  through  each 
one  of  those  three.  Mr.  President,  is 
spending — excessive  spending  by  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  those  who  have  said,  said 
even  today  in  this  Chamber,  that  we  can- 
not cut  spending  because  it  impacts  ad- 
versely on  our  citizens.  Implicit  in  that 
argument  is  that  our  citizens  are  not  al- 
ready adversely  impacted  by  inflation, 
taxes,  and  interest  rates.  They  are  as  they 
have  never  been  adversely  impacted 
before. 

The  most  merciful  thing  we  can  do  for 
our  country,  for  our  economy,  and  for 
each  one  of  our  citizens  is  cut  spending. 
If  we  can  cut  spending,  then  we  can 
bring  down  taxes,  we  can  bring  down  in- 
flation, and  we  can  bring  down  interest 
rates.  Unfortunately,  the  budget  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
relies  on  greater  spending,  on  much 
higher  rates  of  taxation.  That  is  only 
going  to  make  things  worse. 

I  support  the  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado,  even  though  it.  itself, 
does  not  represent  diminished  Federal 
spending;  at  least  it  represents  a  slowed 
rate  of  Federal  spending. 

I  think  the  argument  that  we  cannot 
cut  spending  for  reasons  of  compassion 
IS  a  bankrupt  argument.  It  is  an  argu- 
ment whose  time  has  come  and  gone  The 
new  logic  dictates  that  we  cut  spending  so 
that  we  can  bring  down  taxes,  so  that  we 
can  bring  down  inflation,  and  so  that  we 
can  bring  down  interest  rates 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  mv  time. 
h.?f/-  A^J^STRONG.  Mr.   President.  I 
believe    that    I    have    approximately    3 

^nTf'i^K\^"'^  ^  ^"^  prepared  to  sum 
favor  fvf^^^*^  °"  ^^h^^f  °f  those  who 
:avor  the  adoption  of  the  Armstrong- 
"Oth  amendment. 

feJpn?  T^^  natural,  because  we  have  dif- 
ferent perspectives  on  issues  and  priori- 


ties, that  Senators  will  not  always  agree 
01:  all  aspects  of  this  budget  resolution, 
but  I  take  it  to  be  an  important  and  note- 
worthy development  that  nearly  20  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  been  able  to 
agree  on  the  broad  outline  of  an  amend- 
ment to  restrain  Federal  spending  and  to 
permit  a  tax  cut.  I  stress  that,  while  we 
do  not  all  agree  about  every  jot  and  tittle 
of  the  pending  amendment,  we  are  deter- 
mined that,  for  the  economic  future  of 
this  country,  it  is  essential  that  we  begin 
to  control  spending,  balance  the  budget. 
and  cut  taxes. 

It  is  only  natural  that  some  of  us  will 
disagree  when  the  amendment  is  charac- 
terized as  being  aimed  at  poor  people 
and.  in  the  time  available  to  me.  I  cannot 
go  through  a  point-by-point  rebuttal  of 
the  Lssues  that  have  been  raised.  I  just 
ask  those  who  are  concerned  at>out  that 
to  refer  to  the  committee  report  begin- 
ning on  page  373.  What  they  will  find  is  a 
series  of  ver>^  carefully  defined,  surgical 
reductions — not  massive,  meat-ax  cuts, 
but  very  carefully  worked  out  proposals 
which  have  been  developed  bv  respon- 
.sible  officials  at  HEW.  in  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  and  by  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

It  is  only  natural  that  some  will  want 
to  preserve  the  Amtrak  program.  I  un- 
derstand why  that  is  a  pet  project  of 
some.  But  I  .suggest  that  this  is  a  pro- 
-ram  which  has  not  proven  to  be  an  eco- 
nomic success:  it  has  not  proven  to  be  an 
environmental  success:  and  it  has  not 
proven  to  be  an  operational  success.  It  is 
a  program  which,  in  my  ludgment,  will 
not  be  in  existence  in  a  few  years.  The 
question  is  whether  we  ought  to  pha.se  It 
out  now  and  save  some  money.  It  is  mv 
view  that  we  should. 

It  is  only  logical  that  .some  would  not 
want  cuts  in  the  general  Government 
budget.  I  was  amused  that  it  was  said 
eariier  that  there  had  been  only  modest 
increases,  onlv  those  increases  necessarv 
to  sustain  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  legislative  branch  Let  us  keep  in 
mind  that  spending  for  Congre.ss  itself 
has  tripled  in  the  last  decade,  from  $300 
mil'ion  to  over  $1  billion  today  But  when 
the  .suggestion  was  advanced,  as  it  was. 
that  we  can  more  nearly  balance  the 
budget  by  spending  more  rather  than 
less.  I  cannot  help  recalling  a  stanza 
from  Carl  Sindburg's  great  poem.  "Un- 
der the  Capitol  Dome."  I  do  not  refer  to 
that  stanza  that  says: 

There  are  those  who  speak  of  confusion 
today  as  though  yesterday  there  was  order 
rather  than  confusion. 

Neither  do  I  refer  to  the  stanza  which 
says : 

There  are  those  who  point  to  confusion 
today,  as  though  If  given  a  rhance  thev  could 
tomorrow  transform   It  Into  order. 

No,  Indeed. 

The  stanza  that  comes  to  mind  is  the 
observation: 

There  are  those   who  find   benefits  in   con- 
fusion 
and  make  It  a  labor  of  delight 
to  render  any  confusion  more  confounded. 

That  is  what  we  see  today. 

My  task  is  just  to  make  it  clear  what 
we  are  voting  on.  Those  who  favor  a  tax 
cut.  a  balanced  budget,  and  a  strong  na- 


tional defense,  should  vote  for  the 
amendment  and  agamst  the  motion  to 
table.  Those  who  vote  for  the  motion  to 
table  are  explicitly  voting  for  a  higher 
level  of  spending  and  for  a  tax  increase 

That  is  the  cho.ce  As  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  concerned,  it  is  an 
easy  chOice  to  make 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  having  expired,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  Is 
it  on  the  amendment? 

Several  Senators    Up  or  down 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotm),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ktn- 
NEDY).  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Simpson  1  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
TsoNCAS'.  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  94  Leg.) 

YEAS— 35 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Byrd, 


Gold  water 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

HavalcAwa 

Heflln 

Helms 


Harry  P..  Jr.  Humphrey 

Cochran  Jepsen 

Danforth  Laxalt 

Dole  LuKar 

Durenberger  McClure 

Garn  Morgan 


Nunn 

Percy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Roth 

Schwelker 

Stewart 

Stone 

Ttiunnond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zonnsk; 


NATS— 69 


Baucus 
Bayh 

Bellmon 

Blden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 


Pord  Packwood 

Hart  Pell 

Heinz  Pressler 

Holllngs  Pryor 

Huddleslon  Randolph 

Jackson  RlblcolT 

Javlts  Rieple 

Byrd.  Robert  C   Johnston  Sarbanes 

Cannon  Kassebaum  S&sser 

Chafee  IjR&hy  Schmitt 

Chiles  Levin  Stafford 

Church  Long  StennU 

Cohen  Magnuson  Steven* 

Cranston  Mathias  Stevenson 

C^alver  Matsunaga  Talmadge 

DeCJonclnl  McGovern  Tsongaa 

Domenlcl  Melcher  Weicker 

Durkln  Metzenbaum  WlUlam* 

Eagleton  Moynlhan  Young 

Exon  Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Glenn  Inouye  Muskle 

Gravel  Kennedy  Simpson 

So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  1057)  was 
rejected. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
th°  amendment  was  reiected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was     Young,    Mr.    Jacksoi*.    Mr.    Hollings.    Mr.         Wherea.s  that  mission  was  the  last  for  eight 
sLcrrefd  to  Weicker,  Mr.  Toweb.  Mr.  Lugak.  Mr.  Hakry      of  this  brave  ninety: 


D.H-n  .««*,* 
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suited  in  a  unique  culture.  The  unique-     patriotism  and  pride  in  our  Nations  rich    strategic  petroleum  reserve.  If  the  rec- 
ness  of  a  colonial  era  neighborhood  or  a     and  diverse  heritage,  and  ommended  budget  resolution  is  approved 

^ :_!.   ;_a ;_   41.. i-;i-_» _x  W  hcreas    the  restoration  aiiri   mn  ntpnanre  ....  ...       .»»..»».«.  ».^ 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  announced  last  evening,  the 
managers  of  the  resolution  are  prepared 
to  work  into  the  evenings  today,  tomor- 
row, and  Thursday  if  need  be,  in  order 
to  finish  work  on  the  resolution  this  week. 
That  was  announced  last  evening. 

I  hope  that  we  will  be  prepared  to  go 
for  another  3  hours  today,  if  the  man- 
ager (Mr.  HoLLiNcsi  and  the  ranking 
minority  maniger  (Mr.  Bellmoni  are  in 
accord. 

It  appears  that  we  will  have  to  go 
late  today  and  tomorrow  if  we  hope  to 
get  the  resolution  finished  on  Thursday 
and  this,  as  I  say.  might  mean  that  we 
will  have  to  .stay  in  late  on  Thursday. 

So  with  the  indulgence  of  my  col- 
leagues I  hope  they  will  be  prepared  to 
call  up  amendments  and  vote  on  them 
into  the  evening  certainly  today  and  to- 
morrow and  hopefully  we  will  not  have 
to  go  late  Thursday  evening  in  order  to 
finish.  But  I  am  confident  if  we  are  with- 
in closing  distance  on  Thursday  and  that 
we  have  to  go  into  the  evening  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  will  undoubtedly  want 
to  finish  rather  than  carry  it  over  to  next 
week. 

Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS .  Yes.  We  have  to  get 
the  conference  report  out  next  Thursday. 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICAN  SERVICE- 
MEN WHO  DIED  IN  HOSTAGE 
RESCUE  MISSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  for  not  to  exceed  2  minutes 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 417  which  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  and  to  which  Mr.  Hatch  will  have 
a  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res  417)  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  for  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  eight  valiant  American  servicemen  who 
died  in  tm  attempt  to  secure  freedom  for  fel- 
low Americans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  its  immediate  considera- 
tion? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

UP  AMENDMENT   NO.    105B 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  for 
himself,  lii  Kenntdy.  Mr.  THtniMONo,  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr  Laxalt,  Mr.  Ga«n. 
Mr.  Akm.stkonc,  Mr  Bentsen.  Mr  Boren.  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz,  Mr  Bradley,  Mr  BrrnDicK,  Mr 
Cochran.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr  DrRENBERGEH. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr  Heinz.  Mr  Helms.  Mr  Httd- 
DLFSTON,  Mr.  Hcmphrty.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Jep- 
8EN.  Mrs  Kassebadm.  Mr  Levin.  Mr  Mc- 
Clure.  Mr.  McOovERN.  Mr  Percy,  Mr  Prox- 
MiKE.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr  Riegle.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr 
Sassex,     Mr.     Stewart,     Mr.     Tsongas,     Mr 


Young,  Mr.  Jacksow,  Mr.  Holungs,  Mr. 
Weickeh,  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Lugab.  Mr  Harry 
P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr  Danforth,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Melcher,  Mr.  Schweiker.  Mr.  Chapee.  Mr. 
DOMENici.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr 
Baucus,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Baker,  and 
Baucits,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Baker.  Mr 
Warner,  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Church,  Mr  Pack- 
wood.  Mr  Hatfield.  Mr.  Culver.  Mr  Ford. 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Bumpers  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1058 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  1.  strike  all  after  "Re- 
solved", down  through  page  3,  line  5  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof: 

That  the  Senate  notes  with  extreme  sor- 
row, and  with  deep  regret,  the  death  of  eight 
American  servicemen  on  foreign  soil. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  proffers 
its  deep  sympathy  to  the  families  of  these 
honorable  men. 

Resolved.  That  in  honor  and  remembrance 
of  their  brave  last  act,  and  in  mourning  for 
their  deaths.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  be 
flown  at  half-mast  on  all  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
urge  all  people  of  the  Nation  generally  to  fly 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  half-mast 
from  sunset  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  until  sunset 
on  Friday,  May  9. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution is  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  for  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  eight 
valiant  American  servicemen  who  died 
in  an  attempt  to  secure  freedom  for  fel- 
low Americans  and  it  is  to  honor  them 
at  this  time. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator and  I  appreciate  his  cooperation  in 
working  out  the  substitute  language. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
majority  leader  and  am  very  grateful 
for  his  help  and  support. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution,  as 
amended. 

The  resolution  iS.  Res.  417),  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows : 

Whereas  there  are  flfty-three  citizens  from 
among  us.  Americans,  whose  freedom  Is 
taken,  whose  movements  are  bound,  and 
whose  lives  are  Imperiled,  held  hostage  un- 
lawfully. In  mockery  of  International  Justice; 

Whereas  there  was  a  group  of  ninety  other 
Americans,  uniformed  In  the  service  of  our 
free  land,  holding  their  and  our  lives  and 
freedom  in  highest  respect,  who  of  their  own 
volition  and  free  will  did  offer  themselves  to 
carry  out  a  plan  of  freedom  for  the  above- 
mentioned  hostages,  knowing  the  peril,  that 
this  mission  could  be  their  last; 


Wherea.3  that  mission  was  the  last  for  eight 
of  this  brave  ninety: 

Marine  Sergeant  John  D.  Harvey.  Marine 
Corporal  George  N.  Holmes,  Jr..  Marine  Staff 
Sergeant  Dewey  L.  Johnson.  Air  Force  Cap- 
tain Richard  L.  Bakke.  Air  Force  Captain 
Lynn  D.  Mcintosh.  Air  Force  Technical 
Sergeant  Joel  C.  Mayo.  j\lr  Force  Captain 
Charles  T.  McMillan  11.  and  Air  Force  Cap- 
tain Hal  Lewis;  for  they  have  given  their 
lives  In  the  hope  that  other  may  live  free: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  notes  with  ex- 
treme sorrow,  and  with  deep  regret,  the  death 
of  eight  American  r.ervicemen  on  foreign  soil. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  proffers 
its  deep  sympathy  to  the  families  of  these 
honorable  men. 

Resolved,  That  in  honor  and  remembrance 
of  their  brave  last  act.  and  in  mourning  for 
their  deaths,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
order  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  be 
flown  at  halfm.ast  on  all  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
urge  all  people  of  the  Nation  generally  to  fly 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  half-mast 
from  sunset  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  until  sunset 
on  Friday,  May  9. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Cul- 
ver may  proceed  for  not  to  exceed  2 
minutes  to  call  up  a  resolution  which  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides  for  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 


NATIONAL     HISTORIC     PRESERVA- 
TION  WEEK 

Mr  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Leahy, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Steven- 
son, Mr.  Tsongas,  and  Mr.  Randolph,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  May  11  through  17, 
1980.  as  "National  Historic  Preservation 
Week."  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  joint 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  173)  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  May  U  through  17.  1980, 
as  "National  Historic  Preservation  Week." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration  and,  without 
objection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be 
considered  to  have  been  read  the  second 
time  at  length. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  de- 
claring the  week  of  May  11  through  May 
17.  1980  as  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Week. 

I  have  addressed  this  body  on  many 
occasions  to  extoll  the  merits  of  historic 
preservation.  My  personal  experiences  In 
Iowa  have  instilled  in  me  a  commitment 
to  preserving  the  physical  reminders  of 
our  great  American  heritage.  The  varied 
cultural  influences  which  have  been 
combined  in  the  United  States  have  re- 
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suited  in  a  unique  culture.  The  unique- 
ness of  a  colonial  era  neighborhood  or  a 
Spanish  influence  in  the  architecture  of 
the  American  Southwest  is  threatened 
today  by  modern  commercial  develop- 
ments whose  style  of  design  owes  nothing 
to  a  particular  culture  or  region.  Quite 
literally,  the  suburban  mall  in  Iowa  is 
identical  to  that  of  the  west  coast  or  New 
England.  Such  a  trend  represents.  I  be- 
lieve, a  great  loss.  The  special  nature  of 
Amer.can  society  is  the  varied  influences 
which  today  are  still  preserved.  Historic 
preservation  projects  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  homogenization  of  American  de- 
sign by  protecting  the  existing  buildings 
of  different  periods  in  our  history. 

Historic  preservation  is  more  than  the 
maintenance  of  an  older  building  in  a 
museum-like  setting;  it  is  a  recognition 
of  the  character  of  life  and  period  in 
history  whicli  a  type  of  design  repre- 
sents. This  has  been  true  in  my  own 
State  of  Iowa.  Outs  de  of  Cedar  Rapids. 
Iowa,  for  example,  a  project  known  as 
Pioneer  Village  seeks  to  maintain  the 
character  of  an  early  farming  village 
during  the  period  of  Iowa's  settlement 
in  the  niid-19th  centurj-.  In  Dubuque. 
Iowa  local  citizens  have  rehabilitated  the 
riverfront  properties  along  the  Missis- 
sippi to  preserve  the  nature  of  the  early 
commerce  which  was  so  vital  to  Dubuque. 
And  in  western  Iowa.  Civil  War  era  arti- 
facts collected  from  the  sunken  steam- 
boat Bertrand.  are  being  preserved  and 
collected  for  an  educational  project  in 
which  I  have  had  a  long  interest. 

Today,  preservation  has  taken  on  an 
additional  meaning  however.  The  physi- 
cal structures  which  already  exist  con- 
stitute a  major  investment  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  and  resources.  Numerous 
studies  have  shown  extensive  savings  in 
material  cost  and  energy  consumption 
from  the  preservation  of  existing  build- 
ings. Cities  which  have  reahzed  a  benefit 
in  preserving  large  downtown  areas  for 
renewed  commercial  development,  have 
also  seen  financial  savings  in  reduced 
energy  costs  during  construction.  This 
benefit  serves  as  an  added  incentive  for 
entering  into  preservation  projects. 
Quite  simply,  historic  preservation  today 
makes  good  sense— good  sense  for  small 
businessmen  who  locate  in  attractive 
settings,  good  sense  for  local  govern- 
ments which  are  able  to  maintain  a 
stable  tax  base,  and  good  sense  for  the 
public  which  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
cultural  influences  seen  in  the  historic 
structures  of  America's  small  towns  and 
cities, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  encourage  Americans  to  think 
about  historic  preservation  and  its  bene- 
fits during  the  second  week  of  May  this 
year,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this 
measure. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  173) 
was  ordered  to  be  engro<;.<;ed  for  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The   joint   resolution,    with    its    pre- 
amble, reads  as  follows: 

^rZ^r^^''-  *^^  preservation  of  America's 
architectural,  historical,  and  cultural  re- 
sources instills  in  all  Americans  a  sense  of 


patriotism  and  pride  in  our  Nation's  rich 
and  diverse  heritage;  and 

Whereas,  the  restoration  and  maintenance 
of  structures  with  historical  or  architectural 
significance,  downtown  commercial  Main 
Streets,  and  existing  nelehborhoods  provide 
us  with  a  sense  of  time  and  place,  a  feeling 
for  our  history,  and  contributes  significantly 
to  economic  revitallzation  and  to  the  quality 
of  everyd.-jy  life;  and 

Whereas,  our  Nation's  built  environment 
represents  our  single  largest  Investment  of 
energy,  and  rehabilitation  and  reuse  of  exist- 
ing buildines  restilts  in  major  energy  sav- 
ings by  conserving  this  Invested  energy  and 
by  avoiding  the  energ>-  waste  Involved  In 
demolition  of  existing  buildings  and  con- 
struction of  new  buildings;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  to  commend  the 
role  imaginative  and  constructive  historic 
preservation  programs  are  playing  In  our 
national  effort  to  conserve  and  recycle  our 
Nation's  scarce  energy  resources:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  St'ites  of  America 
and  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  proclaim  May 
11.  through  17,  1980.  as  "National  Historic 
Preservation  Week",  and  to  call  upon  inter- 
ested groups  and  organizations  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
liy  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 86. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  a  Senator  is  ready  to  call  up 
another  amendment. 

UP  amendment  no.    1059 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  in  the  budgets  of  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
in  behalf  of  Senator  Bradley.  Senator 
Dole,  and  myself,  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  himself,  Mr.  Bradlkv.  and  Mr.  Dole, 
proposes  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1059: 

On  page  5,  strike  lines  11  through  14.  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)  Energy  (270)  ; 

Fiscal  Year  1981: 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority.  $6,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000" 

and  on  page  12  beginning  on  line  24.  strike 
through  line  1  on  page  13.  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof: 

"(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority.  «40.200.000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.   $6,700,000,000." 

Sections  Ifa)  and  2(a)  are  revised  accord- 
ingly to  maintain  mathematical  consistency 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  issue  of  the 


strategic  petroleum  reserve.  If  the  rec- 
ommended budget  resolution  is  approved 
without  amendment,  it  will  provide  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years,  and  for  only  the  second 
time  in  the  last  20  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  budget  resolution  is  not 
amended,  it  will  require  the  United 
States  to  remain  vulnerable  to  oil  supply 
interruptions. 

One  dangerous  consequence  of  not 
amending  the  proposed  budget  resolution 
is  that  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
would  be  achieved  only  by  delaying  the 
urgently  needed  development  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  reser\e.  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  86  recommends  that 
Congress  strip  away  $3.3  biUion  from  the 
crude  oil  stockpile  program  and  thereby 
delay  resumption  of  storage  by  at  least 
17  months— until  October  1981.' 

During  the  debate  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Budget  Committee,  we 
will  midoubtedly  be  told  repeatedly  that 
it  IS  imperative  that  Congress  adopt  the 
proposed  funding  priorities  set  forth  in 
its  text,  because  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion requires  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
Perhaps  so.  but  the  funding  priority  it 
assigns  to  the  one  program  that  is  de- 
signed to  protect  this  Nation  from  the 
dire  economic  and  national  defense  con- 
sequences of  a  severe  cut-off  of  oil  sup- 
plies is,  in  reality,  no  priority  at  all.  By 
delaying  the  acquisition  of  crude  oil  for 
storage  in  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, the  proposed  budget  resolution  ac- 
cepts the  dangerous  risks  that  the  United 
States  will  be  unable  to  respond  to  a  fu- 
ture military  crisis  somewhere  in  the 
world  or  that  we  shall  be  hard-pressed  to 
resist  any  economic  blackmail  by  oil  pro- 
ducing nations  that  may  threaten  an  em- 
bargo of  oil  exports  to  this  country  or  its 
allies. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  the  fiUing 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  cur- 
rently temporarily  suspended.  It  is  also 
a  regrettable  fact  that  the  President's 
proposed  revised  budget  is  built  around 
an  assumption  that  oil  purchases  for  the 
reserve  will  not  begin  again  until  the 
fourth  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981 — In 
June  of  next  year.  We  must  keep  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  administration  has  re- 
peatedly assured  the  Congress  that  it  has 
not  altered  its  strong  support  for  the 
speedy  resumption  of  crude  oil  purchases 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  DOE 
states  that  filling  operations  could  begin 
just  as  soon  as  the  national  security  con- 
siderations of  the  world  oil  market  land 
its  myriad  participants!  indicated  that 
the  resumption  of  SPR  purchases  can 
proceed.  I  feel  certain  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  seek  to  resume  building  the 
reserve  this  summer  and  it  is  therefore 
essential  to  keep  its  financing  capabilities 
intact.  The  cuts  recommended  by  the 
budget  resolution  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  begin  work  on  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve's  goal  of  1  billion  barrels 
until  fiscal  year  1982. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  prudent  and  very 
modest  step  in  the  direction  of  getting 
the  strategic  petroleum  reser\'e  program 
underway  again  would  be  to  start  stor- 
ing a  minimum  of  100.000  barrels  per 
day.  It  .lust  so  happens  that  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves  at  Elk  Hills  and  Tea- 
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pot  Dome  are  currently  producing  that 
amount,  plus  another  30.uuu  oarieis  per 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 


our  estimate  of  the  probability  of  an  oil 
supply  interruption. 
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this  is  not  a  very  complicated  issue  it  is     much  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey     properly  should  assume,  that  the  Saudis 
however  one  of  Rreat  concern  to  our  na-      :ind  I  wanted,  but  we  did  fppl  it  via«;  a     arp   nnr    fripnrt.:     -rvio^r' v,o„»    k„-„    
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pot  Dome  are  currently  producing  that 
amount,  plus  another  30,ouo  barreis  per 
day  which  are  set-aside  for  small  re- 
finers. The  revenues  generated  by  the 
commercial  sales  of  the  naval  petroleum 
reserves  production  are  being  deposited 
in  the  general  receipts  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury and  those  revenues  are  very  sub- 
stantial. During  this  current  fiscal  year, 
revenues  are  expected  to  be  approxi- 
mately $1.6  billion,  and  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  the  projected  income  from  the 
naval  petroleum  reserves  is  over  S2 
bilhon. 

I  firmly  believe  that  Congress  must 
rocopnize  that  the  money  earned  by  the 
Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome  oil  fields  is 
properly  "ear-marked"  for  building  a 
protective  shield  for  this  Nation  against 
possible  supply  interruptions  that  could 
severely  damage  our  capability  to  defend 
ourselves  and  our  allies,  both  militarily 
and  economically.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  to  view  the  revenues  generated 
by  the  sale  of  petroleum  from  our  his- 
toric national  stockpiles  as  merely  an- 
other source  of  Federal  income.  It  is 
short-sighted  in  the  extreme  to  adopt  a 
policy  which  would  save  money  by  not 
storing  oil  in  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, but  make  money  for  the  Treasury 
by  selling  the  petroleum  from  the  naval 
petroleum  reserves. 

A  balanced  Federal  budget  may  indeed 
be  a  desirable  contribution  to  ciirbing 
inflation,  but  to  accomplish  the  balanc- 
ing only  by  taking  $3.3  billion  from  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  to  elevate 
that  "contribution"  to  a  position  that  is 
both  unwarranted  and  unwise.  Experts 
and  intelligence  reports  concur  that  the 
availabflity  of  crude  oil  supplies  on  the 
world  market  will  begin  to  get  extremely 
tight  by  the  middle  of  this  decade.  If  we 
were  to  postpone  the  resumption  of  pur- 
chases for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve until  October  1981.  we  may  dis- 
cover that  we  will  have  to  pay  a  lot  more 
for  the  oil  that  we  may  have  trouble 
finding  for  that  program.  The  world  is 
becoming  a  more  dangerous  environment 
and  the  United  States  should  lose  no 
time  in  putting  its  strategic  petroluem 
reserve  into  place.  We  can  ill-afford  the 
luxury  of  postponing  the  day  when  we 
will  have  the  minimum  protection  of- 
fered by  that  essential  national  emer- 
gency stockpile. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

UP    AMrWDMENT    NO.    1060 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  in  the  budget  of 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  that  the 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the  time 
of  the  pending  amendment  is  either  used 
up  or  yielded  back. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  us  yield  back  the 
time  so  that  we  can  get  to  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   although 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  substitute. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1060  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington   |Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  material  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert: 

"(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

Fiscal  Year  1981 : 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,900,000,000." 

and  on  page  12,  beginning  on  line  24,  strike 
through  line  1  on  page  13,  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof: 

"(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  Authority.  $40,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000." 

Section  1(a)  Is  revised  to  show  additional 
revenues  In  fiscal  year  1981  of  $2,100,000,000; 
Section  2(a)  is  revised  to  show  an  addi- 
tional deficit  of  $200,000,000;  and  both  sec- 
tions are  further  revised  to  maintain  mathe- 
matical consistency 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
an  amendment  proposed  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Jackson,  and  Senator 
Dole.  It  again  deals  with  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

This  evening,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
carelessly  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  crude  oil.  Twenty-five  percent  comes 
from  the  Persian  Gulf  area,  an  area 
wracked  with  insecurity,  not  just  indige- 
nous, because  of  the  uprising  of  ethnic 
and  religious  groups,  but  also  an  area 
that  is  threatened  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
encirclement,  an  area  which  is  vital  to 
to  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Worid. 

Mr.  President,  this  lifeline  of  the  in- 
dustrial world  is  stretched  taut  with 
tankers  across  the  sea.  Seventy  percent 
of  the  Western  Worlds  oil  passes 
through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  a  dis- 
tance of  only  20  miles,  to  be  interrupted 
by  radical  terrorists,  by  religious  fanatics 
or  concerted  opposition  from  a  hostile 
power. 

Should  there  be  an  Interruption,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  magnitude  of  3.5  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day,  which  is  what  the 
United  States  gets  today  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  area,  it  would  present  us  with 
a  tragic  economic  circumstance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  loss  was  even 
bigger  than  that,  and  Saudi  Arabia  went, 
it  would  be  a  loss  of  over  $272  billion  in 
GNP  to  this  economy.  Mr.  President. 
There  would  be  an  inflation  rate  increase 
of  20  percent  and  an  unemployment  in- 
crease of  over  3  percent,  clearly  a  cata- 
strophic economic  consequence  of  an  oil 
supply  interruption  from  the  insecure 
sources  of  foreign  oil,  upon  which  we  are 
perilously  dependent  this  evening. 

Mr.  President,  the  economic  repercus- 
sions from  this  are  clear  for  all.  For 
every  barrel  of  oil  that  is  placed  in  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  it  could  avert 
between  a  $70  and  $300  loss  in  gross  na- 
tional product.  The  range  depends  on 


our  estimate  of  the  probability  of  an  oil 
supply  interruption. 

If  you  think  it  is  a  l-in-3  chance,  such 
as  in  the  last  6  years,  when  we  have  had 
a  l-ln-3  chance  of  interruption,  it  would 
be  more  clearly  $300  per  barrel.  But  if  it 
is  a  1-in-lO  or  l-in-15,  it  would  be  closer 
to  $70  a  barrel.  Clearly  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  needed  to  cushion 
this  Nation  and  protect  our  economy 
against  the  eventuality  of  an  oil  supply 
interruption. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  are  political 
and  military  implications  to  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  or  the  re- 
fusal to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  If  we  had  1  billion  barrels  in 
storage,  it  would  give  us  much  more 
flexibility  in  our  Middle  East  policy.  It 
would  reassure  our  NATO  allies  that  we 
are  reliable,  as  we  have  always  been, 
in  the  protection  of  oil  reserves  which 
are  essential  to  their  economic  well- 
being. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
saw  fit  to  excise  most  of  the  outlay  and 
authority  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serves in  1981.  The  committee.  I  am  .sure. 
operated  with  the  best  of  intentions. 
They  certainly  were  aware  of  the  threat. 
They  stated  in  their  report  that  the 
strategic  reserve  was  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  the  catastrophe  I  have  out- 
lined in  this  presentation. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  committee's 
analysis  was  flawed  in  two  essential  re- 
spects: They  concluded  that  we  cannot 
control  the  costs  of  interruption.  Clearly 
we  can  control  the  costs  of  interruption 
by  having  a  strategic  reserve.  If  we  are 
left  vulnerable,  with  no  protection  and 
no  cushion  whatsoever  to  an  oil  supply 
interruption,  we  will  indeed  have  catas- 
trophe. 

If  we  have  a  year's  supply.  1  billion 
barrels  in  storage,  we  will  be  able  to  cush- 
ion that  impact  until  we  can  institute 
the  very  drastic  contingency  measures, 
such  as  extreme  rationing,  that  we  need 
in  the  event  of  interruption  of  that 
amount.  So  clearly  we  can  control  the 
costs  of  interruption. 

The  second  flaw  in  the  committee's 
analysis  was  that  they  claimed  they  were 
unable  to  purchase  in  the  world  market. 
Mr.  President,  the  problem  is  not  the 
availability  of  oil;  the  problem  is  the  po- 
litical will  to  make  that  purchase. 

I  hope  the  Senate  in  this  amendment 
will  send  a  message  to  the  administration 
and  to  our  allies  around  the  world  and  to 
our  enemies  that  we  are  intent  on  filling 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  amendment 
that  assumes  a  fill  rate  of  100.000  barrels 
a  day  for  the  balance  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  a  2Cd,000  barrel  a  day  fill  rate  for 
fiscal  1981. 

The  amendment  also  adds  receipts  to 
fiscal  year  1981,  receipts  of  $2.1  billion, 
thus  keeping  the  budget  in  balance. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  is  an 
amendment  which  the  Senate  should 
consider  and  act  upon,  because  it  is  in 
our  national  interest  and  in  our  economic 
interest. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Mr.   DOLE.   Mr.   President,   although 
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this  is  not  a  very  complicated  issue  it  is 
however  one  of  great  concern  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  it  should  not  take 
long  to  make  the  determination  of  the 
will  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  cor- 
rectly stated  the  issue  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  believes  that  this  is  a  very 
important  vote. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  the  sense  of 
urgency  in  beginning  to  fill  the  re-serve 
again  cannot  and  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. The  lack  of  a  viable  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  a  direct  threat  to 
our  national  defense  posture  and  our 
overall  national  security.  To  this  Senator 
from  Kansas,  as  well  as  to  many  of  his 
colleagues,  our  unfilled  oil  reserve  is  a  na- 
tional embarra.ssment  and  an  indication 
of  just  how  much  this  administration  has 
compromised  our  own  security  simply  to 
accommodate  OPEC. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  during  the  debate  in 
1975  on  the  Emergency  Petroleum  and 
Conservation  Act  the  necessity  for  a  na- 
tional oil  reserve  was  brought  into  stark 
reahty  by  the  Arab  oil  embargoes  of  1973 
and  1974.  When  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  was  just  proposed  there  were  to 
be  150  million  barrels  of  oil  in  the  ground 
by  1978.  President  Ford  went  forward  and 
raised  this  amount  to  500  million  barrels 
by  1982  and  President  Carter  estimated 
the  reserve  would  hold  1  billion  barrels 
by  1985.  On  paper  these  figures  are  very 
impressive.  However,  if  one  looks  at  what 
has  actually  been  accomplished  as  of  to- 
day, there  is  really  very  little  which  we 
as  a  nation  can  feel  .secure  about  Ninety- 
two  million  barrels  is  the  total  amoimt 
of  oil  in  our  SPR;  even  though  we  have 
a  248  million  barrel  storage  capacity  at 
this  time.  There  has  not  been  one  drop 
of  oil  bought  for  our  reserves  since 
November  1978. 

The  threat  of  a  severe  energy  supply 
interruption  is  as  likely  as  it  has  been  in 
the  past  and  may  be  even  more  probable 
due  to  the  volatility  of  the  entire  Persian 
Gulf  region  today.  However,  President 
Carter's  revised  budget  contains  no 
funds  to  resume  the  purchase  of  oil  for 
our  strategic  petroleum  reserve.  Today 
our  strategic  petroleum  program  is  at  a 
standstill.  There  are  no  funds,  no  oil.  and 
ultimately  we  will  have  no  national  en- 
ergy security.  We  are  told  that  the  Tokyo 
summit  agreement,  which  we  In  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  on,  pledges  us  to  not 
build  up  our  strategic  reserves.  However, 
in  spite  of  this  agreement  our  allies  have 
found  some  way  to  fill  their  own  reserves 
to  levels  which  will  allow  them  to  with- 
stand a  supply  interruption  of  approxi- 
mately 95  days.  It  is  this  strategic  re- 
serve which  enabled  Japan  to  support 
our  efforts  aimed  at  Iran  when  they  re- 
fused to  buy  Khomeini's  oil  at  highly 
inflated  prices. 

On  November  8.  1979,  the  distin- 
^ished  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Bradley,  and  myself  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  932.  the  svnfuels  bill,  which 
d'rects  the  President  to  immediately  re- 
sume purcha'jes  of  crude  oil  for  our  stra- 
tegfc  reserves.  That  amendment  was  a 
bare-bones  amendment.  It  was  not  as 


much  as  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  wanted,  but  we  did  feel  it  was  a 
beginning.  It  required  purchases  to 
a\CTr.ge  100.000  bbls  day  over  a  1-year 
period.  The  amendment  was  opposed  by 
some  of  our  colleagues  on  grounds  that 
our  amendment  was  too  rigid  and  did 
not  permit  the  President  enough  flexl- 
blHty  when  making  purrha.ses.  The  ad- 
mini.strat'on  has  u.sed  and  continues  to 
use  existing  loopholes  in  EPCA  to  halt 
SPR  purcha.ses  by  claiming  that  buying 
any  oil  for  the  strategic  reserve  would  ad- 
versely impact  on  the  market  price  for 
oil.  These  arguments  are  specious  at 
best.  The  Bradley-Dole  amendment  only 
mandates  the  purchase  of  oil  at  a  very 
minimal  level  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  Surely  such  small  pur- 
chases would  not  adversely  affect  the 
world  market  or  supply  of  oil,  and  it  is 
only  logical  to  assume  that  the  real  rea- 
son for  halting  SPRO  is  the  administra- 
tion's extreme  sensitivity  to  Saudi  op- 
position. 

Rumors  are  circulating  that  the 
Saudis  will  reduce  their  production  of 
oil  by  1  million  barrels  per  day  if  we 
buy  our  oil  for  our  strategic  reserve. 
But  berau.se  of  the  glut  of  oil  on  the 
world  market  today,  the  Saudis  will 
probably  reduce  their  production  by  1 
million  barrels  dally  in  any  case  in  or- 
der to  restrict  supply  and  hike  the  price 
in  cartel  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  reserve  program  is 
our  only  insurance  against  a  severe  en- 
ergy supply  Interruption.  In  order  to  pro- 
tect our  economy,  and  honor  our  mutual 
defense  treaties,  a  strong,  viable  reserve 
is  our  best  bet.  Tlie  trauma  our  economy 
would  suffer  during  a  severe  mterruption 
is  incalculable.  However,  before  a  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  April  25.  1980 
AUce  M.  Rivlln,  Director  of  CBO.  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  testified 
that  without  a  reserve  the  result  would 
be  Increased  unemployment,  a  decrease 
in  productivity  and  spiraling  inflation. 
Dr.  Rivlln  stated. 

Without  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  a 
year-long  shortfall  of  2  million  bbls/day  In 
1985 — that  Is  short  21  percent  of  projected 
oil  Imports — would  reduce  GNP  In  that  j-ear 
by  approximately  145  billion  (36  percent  of 
projected  1984  GNP).  it  would  also  increase 
unemployment  by  about  1.1  percent  points 
and  create  significant  Inflationary  pressure 

But  perhaps  the  administration  be- 
lieves that  Dr.  Rivlin's  scenario  is  sci- 
ence fiction. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Carter  believes  Saudi 
Arabia  is  really  our  ally.  And  I  certainly 
believe  they  are. 

In  fact,  I  had  an  opportunity  just  last 
night  to  visit  with  the  Ambassador  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  They  indicate,  of  course, 
that  they  are  our  crude  oil  reserve:  and 
that  therefore  we  do  not  need  our  own 
reserve.  My  question  is.  What  happens 
if  the  Saudis'  supplies  to  us  are  threat- 
ened or  cut  off?  The  Persian  Gulf  is  one 
of  the  most  volatile  regions  in  the  world 
and  there  is  no  way  to  predict  what  will 
happen  there  in  the  future. 

I  think  it  is  in  our  Interest  and  the 
Saudi 's  best  interest  that  we  have  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  And  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  we  can  assume,  as  we 


properly  should  assume,  that  the  Saudis 
are  our  friends.  They  have  been  our 
friends  and  they  have  been  supplying  us 
with  this  very  valuable  resource  called 
oil.  But  it  would  seem  to  this  Senator 
that  Saudi  opposition  to  our  SPR  is  ill- 
advised.  Of  course  it  is  in  our  interest  to 
possess  a  reserve,  but  it  is  also  important 
to  those  nonalined  countries,  and 
therefore  it  is  in  the  Saudis'  interest  to 
give  us  a  90-day  supply  in  the  case  of 
some  emergency. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
not  attributing  any  ill  motives  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  But  I  suggest  that  they  may  not 
be  in  control  of  all  the  circumstances 
at  the  time. 

Even  assuming  the  "benevolent"  atti- 
tude by  our  OPEC  "aUies  '  history  teaches 
us  conclusively  that  we  simply  cannot 
rely  on  the  stability  of  Arab  regimes. 
The  recent  history  of  Iran  shows  this 
clearly.  In  1974,  when  oil  prices  were  low, 
our  State  Department  encouraged  or  per- 
mitted the  Shah  to  lead  OPEC  to  in- 
crease the  price  of  oil  six-fold,  so  that 
the  Shah  would  have  enough  oil  revenue 
to  buy  the  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
weapons  we  sold  him  to  defend  Iran 
against  communism. 

At  least  that  Is  one  of  the  many  theo- 
ries being  addressed  in  recent  days.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  necessar- 
ily believe  in  this  theory,  but  I  do  often 
wonder  why  we  allowed  OPEC  to  form 
its  cartel  in  the  first  place,  without  op- 
position or  protest,  when  in  fact  they 
depend  on  us  for  security.  It  seems  that 
from  the  beginning,  we  have  been  placat- 
ing OPEC  and  yielding  to  their  pressure. 
Despite  these  massive  increases  in  oil 
prices  and  the  buildup  of  a  huge  arsenal 
of  weapons  in  Iran,  the  Shah  fell  to  a 
bloodless  revolution  from  within.  The 
same  thing  could  happen  to  Saudi  Ara- 
bia at  any  time.  No  one  can  accurately 
predict  what  will  occur.  Already  we  know 
of  Soviet  fifth  column  activity  through 
South  Yemeni  "workers"  in  Saudi  Ara- 
bia. Assassinations,  terrorism,  and  other 
forms  of  violence  inimical  to  U.S.  se- 
curity interests  have  shaken  this  region 
of  the  world  in  recent  years,  and  it  is 
now  widely  held  that  this  area  is  simply 
a  "powder  keg"  waiting  to  explode. 

Without  a  viable  strategic  reserve  that 
explosion  will  be  heard  around  the  world, 
not  only  here  in  the  United  States.  We 
will  certainly  be  severely  hurt,  but  so 
too  will  other  Common  Market  nations 
and  those  nonalined  countries  who  also 
depend  heavily  on  OPEC  oil.  I  would  like 
to  ask  my  colleagues  if  they  think  the 
Soviets  would  ignore  such  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  vast  power  grab  in  the  event 
of  such  an  occurrence. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  ask  his  colleagues  if  thev  are  willing 
to  take  the  risk  of  nlacine  US  national 
security  interests  In  such  a  vulnerable 
Dosition.  Are  we  willing  to  gamble  the 
future  of  this  countrv  in  a  gnme  of  Rus- 
sian roulette  in  which  control  of  the  oil 
"lifeline  Ls  in  the  hands  of  those  not 
necessarily  wilHne  or  able  to  consider 
our  interests  above  hH  else 

We  spend  bUhons  for  "defensp"  wlth- 
o'l*  stopDing  to  consider  what  re-^llv  con- 
stitutes sound  defense  ooUrv  The  recent 
fiasco  of  our  rescue  team  in  the  Iranian 
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desert  shows  that  billions  of  dollars  will 
not  buy  a  viable  defense,  if  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  ingredients  are  lacking. 


the  reserve  represents  an  unbearable 
economic  burden,  but  because  the  re- 
serve offends  the  financial  interests  of 


our  strategic  reserve.  In  effect  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism to  pay  the  premiums  on  a  national 
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try  to  effectuate  that  disciplme  the  best    and  outlays  we  decided  to  reduce  the     serious  problem.  I  think  it  is  worth  not- 

wecan.  level  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for     ing    that    the    principal    sponsors    were 

However,  we  have  an  amendment  that     SPRO.  So  in  fiscal  year  1980  we  reduced     also  among  the  nrooonents  of  th^  S4nn 
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desert  shows  that  billions  of  dollars  will 
not  buy  a  viable  defense,  if  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  ingredients  are  lacking. 
Similarly,  our  spending  billions  on  "de- 
fense" as  allotted  for  in  this  very  budget 
resolution  will  not  buy  national  security 
if  we  lack  the  necessary  mechanical  in- 
gredient, namely  oil.  to  run  our  planes, 
ships,  or  for  that  matter  our  entire  in- 
dustrially and  agriculturally  based  eco- 
nomy. Energj-  is  the  life's  blood  of  our 
economy,  oil,  especially  imported  oil,  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  total  energy  pic- 
ture whether  we  like  it  or  not.  No  mat- 
ter how  much  we  talk  about  conserva- 
tion or  alternative  fuels  production  or 
increased  domestic  production  we  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  we  are  very  de- 
pendent on  imported  crude  oil  and  we 
must  act  now  to  insure  that  if  our  sup- 
ply is  interrupted  we  have  adequate  pro- 
visions available. 

To  speak  of  a  country  lacking  the 
necessarj-  defense  posture  to  respond  to 
threat  and  aggression  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice is  to  speak  of  a  fantasy.  However, 
that  IS  just  what  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration IS  asking  us  to  do  by  its  policy  of 
halting  the  SPR  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  folly  of  this  ad- 
ministration's defense  policy  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  not  only  have  we  stopped 
buying  oil  for  the  SPR.  but  we  are  also 
depleting  our  Elk  Hills  and  Teapot  Dome 
Naval  Oil  Reserves  by  selling  approxi- 
mately 160.000  barrels  daily  to  private 
oil  companies.  The  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas recently  introduced  S.  2598.  a  bill  to 
prevent  this  incredible  repletion  policy 
of  our  naval  oil  reserves  which  were  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  military-  purposes, 
not  to  be  sold  to  private  oil  companies. 
For  nonstrategic  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  is 
placing  our  national  survival  at  the  mer- 
cy of  unstable  "allies"  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  we  must  not  allow  this  policy 
of  appeasement  to  continue. 

J.^CKSON-8R\DLEY-DOI.E- AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  before 
the  Senate  is  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity. The  Senator  from  Kansas  wants 
to  hold  the  line  en  Federal  spending  and 
revenue  collecting  as  much  as  any  of  his 
colleagues.  However,  we  are  todav  faced 
with  a  test  of  wills.  Are  we  going  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  OPEC  oil  ministers  to 
hold  the  oU  weapon  over  our  heads  by 
threatening  to  cut  back  production  or 
are  we  going  to  tell  them  that  our 'fu- 
ture national  security  means  more  to  us 
than  idle  threats? 

I  might  suggest  that  probably  their 
own  national  security  mav  be  at  stake 
The  removal  of  funds  for  the  strategic 
retroleum  re.sen-es  from  the  budget  res- 
olution IS  predicated  on  unacceptable  de- 
cisions. Are  we  roing  to  permit  this  ad- 
m-nistration  to  continue  to  place  our 
future  in  jeonardy  by  allowing  them  to 
continue  with  this  anti-SPRO  policy  or 
are  we  joins;  to  send  the  President  and 
his  advisors  a  clear-cut  message  as  we 
did  dunng  the  debate  on  S.  932  that  we 
want  the  SPR  nroeram  continued'' 

The  removal  of  funds  for  the  <!trateglc 
petroleum  reserve  from  the  budget  res- 
olution is  predicated  on  an  unacceptable 
principle  of  decLsion.  It  is  not  because 
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the  reserve  represents  an  unbearable 
economic  burden,  but  because  the  re- 
serve offends  the  financial  interests  of 
the  OPEC  cartel  that  the  Carter  admin- 
istration does  not  want  to  carry  out  the 
law. 

To  structure  the  budget  of  the  U.S 
Government  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  any  priority  other  than  our  na- 
tional interest  is  unconscionable  in  it- 
self, and  certainly  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  this  exceeds  the  function  and 
legislative  intent  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  The  Congress  has  spoken 
loudly  and  clearly  on  the  SPRO  question 
and  spoken  affirmatively.  We  want  the 
reserve  and  we  need  the  reserve. 

The  consequences  of  refusing  to  fill 
our  strategic  reserve  are  unacceptable. 
On  the  same  basis,  would  we  refashion 
our  defense  policy  to  accommodate  a 
threat  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  cut  off  our 
strategic  supply  of  chrome?  Such  a 
thought  would  be  unthinkable.  Yet  we 
bow  to  OPEC. 

Consider.  Mr.  President,  our  own 
pohcy  on  food  exports.  Our  State  De- 
partment refuses  to  use  food  as  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy.  If  a  pohcy  is 
good  it  is  good  only  so  long  as  it  is  a 
policy  founded  in  comity  between  and 
among  the  parties  involved.  The  admin- 
istrations  policy  toward  SPRO  is  not  a 
good  pohcy.  It  may  be  a  good  pohcy  for 
OPEC  but  not  a  good  policy  for  us. 

The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
will  do  exactly  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Bradley  i 
has  said  it  will  do.  It  will  raise  outlays 
in  the  energy  function  S2.1  billion  to  a 
total  of  $8.9  billion  and  in  budget  au- 
thority $2.6  billion  to  a  total  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion. We  have  also  allowed  for  a  $2.1 
billion  revenue  adjustment  in  order  to 
keep  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  in 
balance. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  realize 
that  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  oil 
import  fee  about  to  be  imposed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter.  I  disagree  with  this  gaso- 
line tax"  on  principle,  because  I  feel  it 
will  do  little  more  than  exacerbate  infla- 
tion thereby  causing  even  more  harm  to 
the  dwindling  purchasing  power  of  the 
consumer.  Indeed,  I  have  introduced 
along  with  30  of  my  colleagues  a  reso- 
lution to  disapprove  the  action  taken 
by  the  President.  It  is  my  belief  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  as  to  the 
legahty  of  President  Carter's  proposal  to 
pass  the  cost  of  this  fee  on  to  the  users 
of  gasohne  only  and  I  am  quite  confident 
that  my  attempts  to  disapprove  his 
action  will  prevail.  If  we  are  successful 
in  both  adopting  the  disapproval  reso- 
lution and  overriding  the  President's 
veto  it  may  be  necessary  to  enact  a  small 
2  cent  per  gallon  security  surcharge  on 
all  imported  oil  to  fund  the  Jackson- 
Bradley-Dole  amendment. 

If  we  are  successful  in  stopping  the 
President's  action  I  will  introduce  and 
support  such  a  security  surcharge  bill, 
for  the  limited  purpose  of  funding 
SPRO  although  others  may  propose 
alternative  solutions.  If  the  various  at- 
tempts, to  disapprove  the  President's 
action  on  the  oil  import  fee  fail,  let  us 
at  least  use  It  wisely  by  spending  the 
revenue  or  a  portion  of  the  revenue  for 


our  strategic  reserve.  In  effect  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism to  pay  the  premiums  on  a  national 
energy  security  insurance  policy.  No  re- 
sponsible individual  would  dare  live 
without  auto  insurance,  life  insurance  or 
health  insurance,  yet  our  country  is 
operating  without  any  energy  insurance. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  reverse  the  President's  ill- 
conceived,  ill-advised,  and  inconsistent 
SPRO  policy  and  we  must  hve  up  to  our 
responsibility  and  our  duty  to  provide 
for  national  security. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
trying  to  get  the  details  clear  in  my  mind 
of  the  security  surcharge.  Can  the  Sena- 
tor describe  that  a  little  more  clearly 
for  me?  As  I  understand,  there  is  an  ad- 
ditional $2.1  billion  in  revenues;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  how  is  that  to 
be  obtained?  Did  the  Senator  say  it  is  a 
security  stu-charge? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  about  2  cents  a  gallon. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  would  It  be 
solely  on  gasoline  or  would  it  be  across 
the  board  ? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  across  the  board 
and  placed  on  all  end  products  of  re- 
fined imported  crude. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  it  also  would 
include  airline  fuel  and  home  heating 
oil  as  well  as  gasoline? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  introduce  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  as  I  said  in  my  state- 
ment, it  would  seem  to  me  we  were  buy- 
ing energy  insurance  and  I  think  the 
American  people  would  accept  such  a 
proposition.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
says — I  am  not  certain  whetiier  others 
who  are  cosponsoring  this  effort  would 
support  that — it  would  seem  to  me  there 
are  two  choices:  If  we  are  unsuccessful 
in  disapproving  the  President's  effort  to 
impose  an  import  fee.  then  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  import  fee  ought  to  be  set 
aside  for  energy  insurance.  If  we  are  not 
successful  in  that  but  we  are  successful 
m  disapproving  the  import  fee.  then  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  would  introduce 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to  be- 
gin with,  the  amendment  could  not  be 
presented  by  Members  more  distin- 
guished than  the  Senators  from  Wash- 
insrton.  New  Jersey,  and  Kansas.  It  also 
reflects  the  fact  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  own  Energy  Committee 
is  tr>'ing  to  get  a  handle  on  the  budget, 
that  he  Is  going  through  an  educational 
process. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  that  we 
have  in  the  Budget  Committee  is  to 
make  certain  that  we  recommend  fig- 
ures within  the  policies  set  bv  the  Sen- 
ate and  that  we  do  not  become  an  au- 
thorizing committee  that  passes  laws. 
We  must  adhere  to  that  principle  and 


try  to  effectuate  that  discipline  the  best 
we  can. 

However,  we  have  an  amendment  that 
assumes  a  new  law.  Despite  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  issues  discussed  could  be  good 
policy,  we  are  not  allowed  that  particu- 
lar luxury — because  of  the  fact  that  no 
bill  had  been  introduced  and  we  have  not 
passed  any  legislation.  We  cannot  assume 
that  this  specific  policy  is  going  to  be 
implemented,  and  if  it  were,  we  cannot 
specify  how  it  could  conflict  with  foreign 
policy. 

As  of  this  minute,  all  of  us  generally 
support  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  that  that  was  the  primary  intent 
in  developing  Elk  Hills.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  they  originally  told  us  that 
the  Government  could  not  do  anything  to 
develop  the  naval  petroleum  reserve,  I 
remember  Jack  Bridges,  who  directed 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy, 
indicating  that  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  drill  at  Teapot 
Dome.  As  we  now  know,  eventually  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  was  developed 
and  currently  we  are  selling  a  certain 
percentase  of  the  production  output. 

However,  as  of  March  1979.  the  admin- 
istration's position  has  been  to  acquire 
no  oil  for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
be  that  foreign  or  domestic  oil.  There- 
fore, let  us  talk  for  a  minute  about  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

As  I  indicated,  since  March  of  1979  the 
administration's  position  has  been  not  to 
acquire  oil  for  the  reserve  and  we  have 
not  seen  legislation  to  chanee  that  pos- 
ture. In  addition,  we  asked  witnes.ses  to 
come  up  from  the  Energy  Department, 
the  State  Department,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence that  we  can  find  is  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  oil  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  is  in  direct  conflict,  at  this 
time,  with  the  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

Why  do  we  say  that?  Because  the  ad- 
ministration has  obviously  made  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Saudi  Arabians,  our 
principal  suppliers,  to  increase  their  pro- 
duction levels  to  ease  the  strain  of  de- 
mand for  oil  on  the  world  market.  The 
Saudis  very  quickly  could  cut  that  pro- 
duction level.  Currently,  they  are  produc- 
ing 9  million  barrels  a  day  to  ease  the 
strain  on  the  world  market,  steady  the 
price,  and  preclude  further  economic 
chaos.  The  Saudis  argue  that  there  is  no 
use  in  increasing  production  if  the 
United  States  is  going  to  purchase  it  for 
a  reserve.  If  that  is  the  U.S.  policy,  the 
Saudis  could  keep  it  and  it  enhances  its 
value  in  their  own  ground. 

The  Saudis  have  their  own  economic 
and  national  security  problems,  just  as 
we  do.  To  sustain  this  higher  production 
level.  It  IS  my  understanding  that  our  ad- 
ministration agreed  not  to  purchase  anv 
oil  for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
in  addition,  in  the  President's  revised 
March  budget  they  indicated  that  thev 

Im  ^^^^^^  ^°  ^^'^  ^""'^^  ""^-'  '^™"^ 
As  our  Budget  Committee  sat  around, 
looking  and  scurrying  with  staffers,  econ- 
omists, and  everybody,  evervwhere  tr>'- 
"T?  to  find  out  where  we  could  save 
Where  we  could  reduce  budget  authority 


and  outlays  we  decided  to  reduce  the 
level  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
SPRO.  So  in  fiscal  year  1980  we  reduced 
budget  authority  $2.3  billion  and  outlays 
$200  million  and  in  fi.scal  year  1981  we 
reduced  budget  authority  $1.0  billion  and 
outlays  $1.2  billion. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  leads  our  Congress  on 
energ>-  policy,  can  work  out  an  under- 
standing with  the  administration  and 
come  back  with  a  valid  recommendation, 
we  will  listen  to  it  and,  no  doubt,  follow 
along.  But  as  far  as  this  budget  is  con- 
cerned, let  us  look  and  see  what  we  are 
actually  doing. 

If  we  are  going  to  start  buying  oil, 
rather,  taking  it  from  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  for  the  strategic  reserve. 
then  we  have  changed  our  policy  toward 
the  excise  tax  on  imported  oil.  After  all, 
have  we  not  said  we  have  to  do  better  by 
way  of  conservation;  we  have  to  do  better 
by  way  of  demand  on  the  world  market 
and  bringing  in  foreign  oil;  we  have  to 
do  better  by  the  balance  of  payments;  we 
have  to  reestablish  the  value  of  the  dol- 
lar, and  that  we  need  a  conservation  fee 
similar  to  the  one  imposed  by  President 
Ford  m  1975.  If  we  now  .sell  tfi"  Elk  Hills 
oil  to  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  we 
will  increase  the  demand  on  the  world 
market  by  those  suppliers  who  are  now 
relying,  if  you  please,  on  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserve  for  their  oil  supplies. 

Finally,  as  budgeteers,  and  this  is  a 
budget  resolution,  this  amendment  comes 
up  with  an  entire  new  tax  or  fee  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  as  a  se- 
curity surcharge.  This  fee  will  increase 
the  price  of  home  heating  oil  and  all 
other  types  of  oil  right  across  the  board. 
This  is  a  new  tax  entirely  that  has  not 
been  introduced  on  either  side  of  the 
Hill  But  we  are  going  to  assume  that 
bill  is  going  to  be  introduced,  that  bill  is 
going  to  be  reported  out  favorably,  and 
that  a  new  across  the  board  tax  on  oil 
is  going  to  be  enacted  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

I  think  that  is  a  little  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  assume  in  this  particular 
hudget  resolution.  On  the  one  hand,  thev 
are  going  to  bust  the  budget  by  $2  bil- 
lion On  the  other  hand,  they  indicate 
"Well  just  get  it  from  the  oil  import 
fee."  But  reducing  the  fee  cuts  into  the 
opportunity  for  a  tax  cut. 

If  we  can  get  a  majority  vote  to  pass 
an  across  the  board  tax  on  oil,  includ- 
ing home  heating  oil.  I  would  be  a  little 
surprised.  Maybe  that  would  be  a  good 
recommendation,  but  I  doubt  it. 

Since  we  have  limited  time,  let  me 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoNK  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  sponsors  of  this  amendment. 
They  clearly  have  identified  one  of  the 
major  threats  to  our  security  and  to  our 
economic  stability.  Also,  they  have  been 
forthright  enough  to  propose  a  wav  of 
naying  th's  additional  $2.3  or  $2.6  billion 
that  they  propose  to  spend. 

In  my  opinion,  however,  they  have  ar- 
rived at  the  wrong  solution  to  this  very 


serious  problem.  I  think  it  is  worth  not- 
ing that  the  principal  spon.sors  were 
also  among  the  proponents  of  the  $400 
billion  lax  that  we  are  going  to  put  on 
U.S.  domestic  producers  over  the  next 
10  years.  Clearly,  that  tax  will  do  far 
more  to  weaken  our  energy  supply 
situation  than  any  good  storing  another 
70  or  80  million  barrels  of  oil  in  the 
ground  down  in  Louusiana  is  gomg  to  do. 

What  that  tax  means  is  less  produc- 
tion from  our  dependable  domestic 
energy  reserves. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON  If  I  may  finish  this.  I 
wiU. 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  has  me  in  the 
wrong  group. 

Mr.  BELLMON  I  was  referring  to  the 
majority  sponsors.  The  Senator  is  one  of 
the  minority  sponsors. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  this  $2.6  bilhon  would  do  is 
buy  about  72  million  barrels  of  oil.  It 
will  not  buy  a  billion  barrels.  If  we  are 
really  serious  about  buying  a  bilhon  bar- 
rels of  oil,  we  do  not  need  $2.6  billion,  we 
need  closer  to  $35  or  $40  bilhon. 

I  think  when  we  hold  up  the  prospect 
that,  by  adopting  the  Bradley  amend- 
ment, we  are  going,  somehow  or  other 
to  guarantee  our  energy  security,  we  are 
really  deluding  ourselves.  If  we  actually 
succeed  some  day  in  filling  this  SPRO  up 
to  the  billion-barrel  level,  that  would 
take  care  of  our  import  needs  for  roughly 
4  months  This  amount  of  72  million  bar- 
rels would  take  care  of  our  needs,  since 
we  are  importing  8  million  barrels  a  day, 
for  less  than  10  days.  That  certainly  is 
not  going  to  do  any  great  deal  of  good 
in  case  there  is  an  interruption. 

The  fact  is,  in  this  resolution  right 
now,  we  have  a  provision  for  $800  mil- 
hon.  When  we  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  no  oil  has  been  purchased  now  for 
several  months  and  no  purchases  are 
anticipated  until  well  into  fiscal  year 
1981.  the  $800  million  is  enough  to  get 
purchases  started  again  when  the  world 
situation  is  such  that  that  is  a  feasible 
possibility  and.  if  we  need  more  money, 
we  obviously  can  make  that  available 
without  slowing  down  the  fill  rate. 

In  my  opinion,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  not  really  add  to  our  en- 
ergy security  situation.  In  the  first  place, 
we  probably  would  not  be  able  to  use  the 
money.  There  is  already  $800  million 
available,  which  is  more  than  enough  to 
cover  all  purchases  likely  to  occur  dur- 
ing the  next  year  and  a  half. 

In  addition,  if  we  are  serious  about 
dealing  with  the  energy  needs  of  the 
country  in  the  long  run.  we  need  to  do 
more  on  the  production  side  and  not  be 
going  in  for  these  gimmicks  that  do  not 
really   make  that   much  difference 

Mr.  President,  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  was  originallv  designed  and  still 
remains  only  as  a  backup,  emergency 
measure  to  provide  minimal  short-term 
protection  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  in- 
terruption of  oil  supplies  It  is  not  a  solu- 
tion to  our  enercv  .sunnly  problems  but 
only  a  temporary  band-aid  The  real 
solution  can  only  come  through  energy 
policies  that  promote  increased  domestic 
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production  and  conservation  measures  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  imported  oil. 


The  money  is  not  needed  and  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  add  it.  I  urge  rejection 


^iv^o  ai    T  1 


■  o  rmartr 


This  new  resolution  leaves  $800  million 
in  budget  authority  in  1980,  $600  million 
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There  is  no  issue  here  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. That  is  completely  misunderstood. 


zaps  this  economy  and  withdraws  from     istration  will  say.  "It  is  too  expensive," 
this  economy  3  million,  4  million,  or  9     and  we  will  wait  4  more  years  and  4 
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production  and  conservation  measures  to 
reduce  our  drpendence  on  imported  oil. 
The  reserve  presently  contains  91.7  mil- 
lion barrels  o;  oil  If  we  were  cut  off  from 
imported  oil.  this  would  provide  11  days 
of  replacement  oil  at  the  rate  of  8.2  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  So  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves. This  is  not  a  real  answer  to  the 
energy  problem. 

The  budget  resolution  provides  enough 
money  to  continue  construction  of  addi- 
tional storage  space  and  withdrawal 
equipment  and  keeps  available  $800  mil- 
lion in  old  budget  authority  for  oil  acqui- 
sition. It  must  be  remembered  that  no 
oil  has  been  acquired  for  the  SPRO  since 
March  of  1979.  more  than  a  year  ago. 

I  remember  In  the  debates  on  the 
budget  resolution  last  fall,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  putting  more 
money  in  SPRO.  At  that  time,  the  pro- 
ponents claimed  we  would  be  buying  oil 
again  by  March  or  April  of  1980.  It  is 
now  May.  We  have  not  bought  a  barrel, 
no  purchases  are  in  sight  for  several 
months,  and  the  $800  million,  as  well  as 
the  amounts  that  would  be  rescinded  un- 
der the  proposed  resolution,  is  lying 
there  unused. 

The  administration  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful to  date  in  acquiring  oil  for  the 
reserve.  Secretary  Duncan  of  DOE  has 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  during  which  time  it  was  made 
clear  that  they  would  be  very  "dis- 
pleased" if  the  United  States  resumed 
its  reserve  acquisition  program. 

The  fact  Is.  as  Senator  Hollincs  said, 
the  Saudis  have  been  highlv  responsible 
In  this  area.  They  actually  increased 
production  when  Iran  ceased  exporting. 
They  have  also  held  their  prices  well 
below  the  world  spot  prices.  In  fact,  their 
prices  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  world 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think  we  would  be  poorly  advised  to 
take  an  action  that  might  cause  them  to 
cut  back  production,  which  would  result 
in  an  immediate  increase  in  world  oil 
prices. 

Additionally,  the  administration  has 
agreed  not  to  resume  its  acquisition  pro- 
gram without  clearing  it  with  other 
OECD  nations. 

Because  there  has  been,  historically,  a 
6-month  lag  between  the  letting  of  bids 
for  oil  acquisition  and  the  delivery  of  oil, 
it  is  unlikely  that  any  oil  will  be  acquired 
or  placed  in  the  reserve  during  fiscal 
year  1980. 

It  is  almost  equally  unlikely  that  we 
will  do  anything  significant  in  purchas- 
ing oil  in  fiscal  1981. 

If  it  should  become  possible  to  buy  oil. 
the  $0.8  billion  the  budget  resolution 
makes  available  is  sufficient  to  cover 
initial  purchases  and  give  the  President 
and  Congress  time  to  provide  new  money 
for  any  further  purchases 

The  Bradley  amendment  would  Inflate 
the  budget  for  a  program  that  is  not 
going  to  move  during  fiscal  year  1980 
or  1981.  The  money  would  undoubtedly 
be  used  for  something  else,  since  we  have 
no  way  of  restricting  it  only  for  SPRO  if 
we  put  it  in  the  budget  resolution. 

It  will  be  used  in  whatever  fashion 
the  Appropriations  Committee  wants  to 
use  It. 


The  money  is  not  needed  and  it  would 
be  bad  policy  to  add  it.  I  urge  rejection 
of  the  amendment. 

I  should  also  say  that  the  House  has  a 
higher  number  in  its  budget,  and  we  can, 
certainly,  adjust  our  number  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House,  if  we  choose. 

What  we  are  doing,  if  we  go  along 
totally  with  the  amendment,  is  to  raise 
taxes,  to  fund  another  spending  pro- 
gram. We  have  in  this  budget  already 
$612  billion.  If  we  are  going  to  spend 
money  for  SPRO.  I  would  prefer  to  find 
a  place  to  cut  other  expenditures,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  time  for 
increased  SPRO  funding  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  5  minutes? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  normal  for  me  to  oppose  matters 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com 
mittee.  the  committee  I  serve  on  and 
enjoy  very  much,  thinks  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest,  especially  on  energy 
matters. 

But  I  must  say  that  for  anyone  in  this 
body  that  agrees  that  a  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  of  the  type  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  amendment  think  we 
need,  if  they  think  voting  for  this  budget 
amendment  is  going  to,  in  fact,  perform 
a  miracle,  they  are  mistaken. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  we 
will  have  this  President,  mast  probably, 
till  the  early  part  of  January  of  next 
year,  and  then  we  will  see,  we  might 
have  him  for  4  more  years,  but  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that,  for  whatever 
reason,  he  is  not  purchasing  oil  on  the 
international  market,  and  that  is  where 
SPRO  oil  comes  from.  He  has  not  and 
has  clearly  indicated  that  he  will  not. 
He  has  not  for  many,  many  months. 

The  budget  proposal  that  was  sent  to 
us  indicates  that  if  it  is  to  be  commenced, 
it  obvioiisly  will  be  commenced  after  June 
of  next  year,  which  date  is  very  impor- 
tant because  that  is  the  date  of  an  OPEC 
meeting. 

So  it  seems  obvious  to  this  Senator  that 
we  can  put  as  much  as  we  want  in  this 
budget  resolution  for  SPRO  and  all  we 
are  doing  is  expressing  a  wish. 

We  put  it  in  before.  We  have  carried 
it  forward  from  budget  resolution  to 
budget  resolution.  Yet,  no  oil  is  pur- 
chased. 

The  purpose  of  a  budget  resolution  is 
to  be  as  practical  as  possible,  as  realistic 
as  possible.  But,  certainly,  it  does  not 
perform  miracles,  nor  does  it  have  any 
magic  wand. 

We  are  not  going  to  buy  more  oil  for 
the  strategic  reserve  because  we  put  in  an 
additional  $2.4  billion  in  budget  authority 
In  1981.  $2.1  billion  in  outlays,  which 
means  it  is  available  to  be  spent  by  some- 
body around  this  place  under  the  energy 
function.  That  does  not  mean  we  will  buy 
one  barrel  of  oil. 

We  have  carried  budget  authority  for- 
ward. In  fact,  as  of  this  moment,  we 
have  well  over  $1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority that  has  not  been  used. 


This  new  resolution  leaves  $800  million 
in  budget  authority  in  1980,  S600  million 
in  budget  authority  in  1981. 

It  seems  for  those  who  want  no  new 
taxes,  they  certainly  ought  not  support 
paying  for  the  1981  outla.vs  with  a  2- 
cents-a-gallon  tax  across  the  board  on 
petroleum  products  when  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  buy  any  oil  for  at  least  a  year 

Perhaps  a  new  President  would  change 
it.  But  for  now,  how  can  we  force  the 
purchase  of  foreign  oil  when  this  Presi- 
dent says  that  we  are  not  going  to  buy  It, 
for  reasons  he  feels  are  in  our  interest? 

I  tend  to  disagree.  But  the  proof  is  in 
the  pudding.  Not  for  1  month  or  2 
months,  for  months  and  months  and 
months  none  is  purchased. 

We  w^ant  to  say  that  we  are  patriotic 
Americans.  Let  us  vote  for  the  Dole- 
Bradley-Jacksor  amendment.  Let  us  tax 
gasoline  and  diesel  fuel  and  fuel  oil  some 
more  for  some  security  reserve. 

For  what?  Can  the  U.S.  Senate  buy  oil 
in  the  international  market? 

I  mean,  we  are  powerful,  but  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  go  into  the  interna- 
tional market  with  a  President  who  con- 
trols a  Secretary  of  Energy  who,  ap- 
parently, for  good  reasons,  again,  not 
that  I  agree  with  it,  has  said  we  are  not 
going  to. 

So,  no  one  ought  to  kid  himself.  If  we 
want  to  vote  that  we  are  for  American 
security  and  think  we  ought  to  start 
filling  that  reserve,  we  ought  to  have  a 
re.solution  and  say  that  we  disagree  with 
the  President,  we  ought  to  be  filling  our 
reserve  at  100,000  barrels  a  day  like 
Senators  Dole,  Bradley,  and  Jackson 
think. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  put  $2.4  billion 
in  budget  authority,  $2.1  billion  in  out- 
lays for  1981,  $600  million  in  outlays  for 
the  rest  of  this  year,  when  it  is  obvious 
that  a  resolution,  a  declaration  of  intent, 
a  slogan  of  indignation  toward  our  Presi- 
dent, would  certainly  be  just  as  applica- 
ble, just  as  effective,  and  we  would  not 
be  putting  all  this  money  in  this  budget 
to  be  there  for  something  we  are  not 
going  to  use  it  for. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
not  a  complicated  issue.  The  facts  are 
as  follows. 

We  are  currently  producing  161,000 
barrels  a  day  of  oil.  high  grade,  high 
quality,  sweet  crude,  from  Teapot  Dome 
and  from  Elk  Hills. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  strategic  re- 
serve was  set  up  prior  to  World  War  I. 
It  is  a  part  of  a  strategic  reserv°  that 
should  be  dedicated  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  this  country  at  a  critical  time.  But 
what  is  it  being  used  for?  To  balance 
the  budget.  It  will  bring  in  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  point  is  that  it  is  being  misused. 
If  one  wants  to  put  it  this  way.  they 
do  not  need  to  use  the  money  directly. 
We  could  direct  that  the  161.000  barrels 
a  day.  less  the  allocation  to  the  small 
refiners,  go  into  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 
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There  is  no  issue  here  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. That  is  completely  misunderstood. 
No  foreign  nation,  including  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Persian  Gulf,  can  object  to 
our  taking  our  own  oil,  dedicated  under 
law  going  back  to  World  War  I,  that 
was  to  be  used  for  a  strategic  purpose. 
That  oil  literally  can  be  taken  from  those 
wells  at  Elk  Hills  and  at  Teapot  Dome 
and  placed  in  the  strategx  reserve.  That 
is  what  we  are  saying  here.  That  is  the 
issue.  Mr.  President. 

We  are  going  to  look  a  I'tt'e  silly  if 
we  have  a  cutoff  and  then  they  ask. 
"What  did  you  do  with  that  reserve  that 
was  set  up  way  gack  in  1914?"  Well, 
we  have  been  selling  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  prudence  of  it  can 
best  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  oil  in  those  strategic  reserves  I  have 
just  mentioned,  which  have  been  set  up 
by  the  act  we  passed  in  1975,  where  we 
had  93  million  barrels,  has  appreciated 
more  than  SI  billion.  We  paid,  on  an 
average,  $14  a  barrel,  and  it  is  now  worth, 
on  an  average.  $31  a  barrel  or  $32  a  bar- 
rel. I  would  say  that  is  pretty  good  busi- 
ness. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  face  up  to  its 
responsibility  and  see  to  it  that  the  stra- 
tegic reserve  becomes  credible  and  that 
we  approve  the  amendment  offered  by 
tny  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  and  cosponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  me. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  last  fall, 
the  Senate  voted,  by  a  margin  of  57  to 
33.  to  support  the  filling  of  the  strategic 
reserve  at  about  100,000  barrels  a  day. 
Today,  the  Senate  has  the  opportunity 
to  reaffirm  that  commitment  by  pro- 
viding the  budget  authority  to  accom- 
plish the  will  of  the  Senate  as  expressed 
last  November. 

It  is  true  that  the  fill  rate  we  have  as- 
sumed would  result  in  about  72  million 
barrels  in  1981.  about  30  million  barrels 
additional  in  1980  if  it  were  begun  in 
July,  which  is  about  100  million  barrels 
more  than  we  now  have.  It  is  not  a 
billion  barrels,  but  it  is  a  beginning;  and 
it  is  a  clear  statement  on  the  part  of 
Congress  and  the  U.S.  Senate  that  we 
i-ecognize  that  our  national  security  is 
threatened. 

Six  months  from  now.  9  months  from 
now.  1  year  from  now.  I  want  to  see 
everv  Senator  who  votes  against  this 
amendment,  when  the  interruption  will 
occur:  and  t  want  to  see  him  justify  that 
vote  on  the  basis  of  a  balanced  budget  or 
because  he  was  making  the  wrong  as- 
sumptions. The  budget  is  nothing  but  as- 
sumptions: about  the  inflation  rate, 
about  the  employment  rate,  about  the 
enactment  of  laws  that  deal  with  interest 
and  dividends. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  issue  that  is 
verv  clear.  We  can  assume  all  the  good 
will  in  the  worid  on  the  part  of  our 
Saudi  allies— that,  indeed,  they  do  not 
want  to  reduce  production.  I  can  make 
the  argument,  on  the  other  side,  that 
tney  will  reduce  production  a  million  bar- 
rels a  dav.  whatever  the  Senate  does,  in 
^'}^  third  quarter  of  this  year,  because 
11  fu  ^'"'"'^  inventories  of  oil.  Assuming 
all  the  good  will  in  the  worid,  there  is 
no  way  to  predict  an  event  that  occurs 
m  an  unstable  region  of  the  worid,  that 


zaps  this  economy  and  withdraws  from 
this  economy  3  million.  4  million,  or  9 
million  barrels  of  oil  a  day. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  that  if  the  ad- 
mistration  has  ceded  to  the  Saudi  Gov- 
ernment the  making  of  foreign  policy,  the 
U.S.  Senate  cannot  concur  in  that  and 
must  make  a  very  clear  statement  of 
what  is  in  our  national  security  interests, 
and  that  we  see  these  issues  clearly. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  re- 
mains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  3  minutes 
and  48  seconds. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  can  un- 
derstand how  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  feel  about  the  great  work 
they  have  done  on  the  budget,  and  their 
pride  of  authorship,  and  not  wanting 
anybody  to  touch  it  because  it  is  a 
sacred  document.  I  was  on  that  com- 
mittee for  a  while.  They  are  a  great, 
superlegislative.  line-item  committee. 
They  decide  what  the  rest  of  us  should 
do  in  our  respective  committees,  and  we 
are  told  not  to  rock  the  boat  on  the 
floor. 

However,  I  suggest  that  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  we  are  all  going  to  be  having 
thoughts  about  the  rescue  mission  in 
Iran  and  how  perhaps  if  we  had  one 
more  hehcopter  it  might  have  been  suc- 
cessful. One  more  hehcopter.  That  is  all 
we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  here  about  4  or  5  days' 
supply  of  oil.  That  is  all  we  are  talking 
about;  10  days;  15  days:  20  days.  One 
mechanical  factor  could  make  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure,  and 
between  security  and  insecurity.  Whether 
the  critical  factor  be  "oil"  or  a  helicop- 
ter's hydraulic  system,  we  need  to  be 
sure  that  it  is  there.  Arms  alone  will  not 
buy  security  for  our  Nation.  All  factors 
must  be  considered  and  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  today 
we  are  overlooking  a  very  vital  factor 
in  our  overall  defense  and  national  secu- 
rity posture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  be 
realistic,  and  we  have  tried  to  be  re- 
sponsible. I  have  indicated  that  I  am 
willing  to  offer  a  "security  surcharge"  of 
up  to  2  cents  a  gallon,  if  necessary,  about 
84  cents  a  barrel,  on  all  imported  oil. 
We  are  not  busting  the  budget. 

I  hope  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
carry  out  a  program  which  was  started 
several  years  ago  during  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration and  which  has  been 
thwarted  for  one  reason  or  another  dur- 
ing the  Carter  administration. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
Saudis.  They  are  our  friends.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  in  their  interest  and  our 
interest  to  take  this  step. 

So  far  as  the  arguments  are  concerned, 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Washington 
just  made  the  best  one.  The  oil  we  now 
have  has  more  than  doubled  in  value, 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  who  can 
predict  that  oil  is  going  to  be  any 
cheaper  in  June  1981.  the  date  Secretary 
Duncan  states  he  will  again  purchsise 
oil  for  SPRO.  It  is  not  going  to  be  any 
cheaper.  The  longer  we  wait,  the  more 
it  is  going  to  cost;  and  the  next  admin- 


istration will  say.  "It  is  too  expensive," 
and  we  will  wait  4  more  years  and  4 
more  years.  Sooner  or  later,  the  rug 
will  be  pulled  from  under  us.  and  we 
will  be  left  wondering  why  budgetary 
haggling  led  us  into  this  mess. 

I  suggest  that  we  made  a  good  initial 
investment  in  buying  oil  for  SPRO,  and 
it  is  time  we  made  another  good  invest- 
ment by  continuing  to  buy  oil.  It  is  time 
we  had  energy  insurance  in  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  distingmshed  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  to  answer  this  question:  Does  he 
favor  this  security  surcharge  across  the 
board,  including  home  heating  oil? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  answer  the  question 
of  the  Senator  by  saying  that  if  20  p>er- 
cent  of  the  import  fee  is  set  aside  for 
purchase  of  the  strategic  reserve.  I  fully 
believe  that  it  is  a  good  investment,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  what  the  price 
of  home  heating  oil  or  gasoline  would  be 
if  there  were  an  oil  supply  interruption 
of  3  million  barrels  a  day.  We  are  talking 
about  increasing  receipts  about  $2  1  bil- 
lion in  1981.  One  could  assume  it  comes 
from  a  variety  of  places.  I  have  assumed 
that  it  comes  from  the  fee,  from  the 
import  fee. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  frmn 
New  Jersey  assumes  it  comes  from  the 
import  fee.  and  the  coauthor  assumes  it 
comes  from  a  new  tax. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  are  many  different 
ways  in  which  to  obtain  revenue  for  the 
SPRO.  such  as  the  import  fee.  the  se- 
curity surcharge  as  I  have  proposed  as 
well  as  others.  I  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider alternative  measures  although  I 
have  stated  my  preference  and  my 
strong  opposition  to  the  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  says  they  are  flexible. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
a  ouestion' 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Certainly. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  In  the  budget  report 
on  page  22.  it  says  that  the  CBO  estimate 
of  revenues  for  fiscal  1981  i."=  $616  bilUon. 
On  page  23.  it  says  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends  a  revenue  floor  for 
fiscal  year  1981  of  $623  billion 

What  is  that  discrepancy  of  unac- 
counted-for revenues?  Where  does  that 
come  from? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  A  little  earlier  today  I 
discussed  that  $6.4  billion  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  It  probably  could 
have  been  presented  a  little  better  Let 
me  indicate,  that  in  addition  to  the  $616 
billion  also  is  assumed  $6  4  billion  in  ad- 
ditional revenues  The  President  asked 
for  $10  billion  and  the  Budget  Committee 
assumed  two-thirds  of  that. 

On  page  24  the  Senator  will  find  the 
recommendations  regarding  the  different 
approaches  that  could  be  used  with  re- 
spect to  these  cash  management  initia- 
tives. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  So  the  Senator  Is  say- 
thing  that  he  is  assuming  cash  manage- 
ment. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  That  is  right  That  Is 
one  of  the  assumptions  that  will  go  to 
the  Finance  Committee,  along  with  a 
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withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est. 

Mr    RRADT.irV    Dops  fhat.  renilirp  ]PB- 


illegitimate  revenue.  This  is  money  that 
should  be  u.sed  either  to  buy  the  oil  or  to 
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generated  if  the  oil  import  fee  remains 
in  effect  are  not  counted  in  the  revenue 
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plishes  this  without  any  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  any  function  area. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  clerk  please  suspend  the 


Glenn 


NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Heinz  Kennedy 
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withholding  tax  on  dividends  and  inter- 
est. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  that  require  leg- 
islation? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator's  whole 
point  earber  was  that  we  were  propos- 
ing something  that  required  new  legis- 
lation. The  whole  Senate  budget  con- 
sists of  assumptions  about  legislation. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  the  purpose  of 
the  budget  is  to  retain  the  flexibility  for 
the  authorizing  committees  to  make  that 
ultimate  decision.  It  could  come  from 
withholding.  It  could  come  from  an  im- 
port fee.  It  could  come  from  any  variety 
of  sources.  It  is  not  the  Senate  role  at 
this  time  to  say  precisely  where  it  comes 
from. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  not  the  Senator's 
intent  to  say  where  it  comes  from  in  his 
amendment.  Is  the  Senator  saying  that 
It  could  come  from  anywhere? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  It  is  my  intent  to  re- 
tain that  flexibility  for  the  authorizing 
committee,  being  a  member  of  both  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  France  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  $2.1  billion, 
though,  does  not  say  that.  The  $2.1  bil- 
lion is  a  surcharge. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  No.  The  $2.1  billion, 
according  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
would  come  i  a  ■  from  an  import  fee  if 
it  were  passed,  and  he  intends  to  strike 
it.  or  lb'  from  a  security  surcharge  if 
there  were  no  import  fee. 

There  are  other  Senators  in  this  body 
who  might  have  other  ideas  of  where  that 
revenue  would  come  from. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  reads  the  amendment,  it  does  not 
say  that.  He  assumes  an  additional  $2.1 
billion  in  revenues.  That  is  the  way  the 
amendment  reads. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  correct,  which 
would  mean  reducing  tax  cuts  for  busi- 
ness by  $2.1  biUion. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  is  not  a  problem. 
That  means  instead  of  getting  $10.8  bil- 
lion in  tax  cuts  business  would  get  $2.1 
billion  less,  or  that  is  where  the  revenue 
would  come  from.  That  is  the  real  choice, 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  business 
$2.1  billion  less  in  tax  cuts  to  balance 
the  budget  or  whether  we  are  going  to 
fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  to 
cushion  against  the  impact  of  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Section  Ka)  is  re- 
vised to  show  additional  revenues  in  fis- 
cal year  1981  of  $2  1  billion.  These  are 
additional  revenues  and  not  the  excess 
fee  that  the  Senator  .said  is  assumed.  He 
is  assuming  an  $2.1  billion  in  additional 
revenues  from  a  security  surcharge. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  point  of  this  whole 
debate,  though  Is 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  expired.  There  is  1  minute  and  48 
seconds  remaining  that  is  assigned  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is  that 
we  are  talking  here  about  $2  1  bOlion  of 


illegitimate  revenue.  This  is  money  that 
should  be  u.sed  either  to  buy  the  oil  or  to 
trade  the  oil.  That  is  the  issue.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  approve  the  amend- 
ment. 

My  amendment  assumes  a  fill-rate  for 
SPRO  of  100,000  B  D  in  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  This  is  less  than  current 
rate  of  production  from  NPR. 

The  amendment  also  assumes  a  fill- 
rate  for  SPRO  of  150,000  B  D  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  This  is  less  than  anticipated 
rate  of  production  from  NPR  of  160,000 
B  D. 

My  amendment  makes  no  explicit 
changes  in  revenues.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  assumes  revenues  of  over 
$2  billion  from  sale  of  oil  of  NPR.  Sale 
of  this  oil  to  fill  SPRO  does  not  affect 
these  receipts. 

I  urge  that  this  amendment  be  ap- 
proved. 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  Energy  Committee, 
Senators  Jackson,  and  Bradley,  and  my 
colleague  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Sena- 
tor Dole,  with  whom  I  have  shared  a 
long  interest  in  the  viability  of  our 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  taken  a  very  precarious  path  to  re- 
ducing the  deficit  that  we  will  face  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  By  knocking  out  nearly 
$2.6  billion  from  function  270.  the  com- 
mittee has  decided  to  take  money  ap- 
propriated to  buy  oil  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  to  use  it  for  a 
number  of  questionable  purposes.  First 
of  all.  they  want  to  use  it  to  mask  the 
true  impact  of  higher  defense  spend- 
ing: and.  they  want  to  use  it  to  fund 
other  programs  that  I  think  should  be 
funded  directly  by  general  revenues. 

Mr,  President,  that  SPR  money  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for  a 
very  important  rea,son — to  be  able  to 
purchase  oil  on  a  moments  notice  for  the 
SPR.  We  now  have  an  obvious  interna- 
tional political  and  national  security 
problem  in  actually  making  those  pur- 
chases. But  the  situation  could  change 
at  any  time  and  if  it  did,  large  quantities 
of  crude  oil  could  be  made  available  for 
a  limited  time  to  fill  the  SPR.  To  get 
this  oil.  we  must  be  prepared  to  act 
quickly.  By  knocking  out  this  $2.6  bil- 
lion, the  Budget  Committee  is  effectively 
requiring  the  Congress  to  come  t)ack  and 
reappropriate  funds  for  the  SPR  and 
that  totally  destroys  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  respond  quickly. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  programs  for 
which  this  money  is  to  be  used  is  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  funding  them 
from  the  SPR  account,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  Budget  Committee  should 
have  the  courage  to  fund  those  programs 
by  direct  revenues.  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
deepest  regret  that  I  cast  my  vote  against 
the  Bradley  amendment  as  I.  too.  con- 
sider prompt  fill  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  to  be  vital  to  our  national 
security.  But  the  additional  revenues  in 
the  sum  of  $2.1  billion  which  are  includ- 
ed in  the  Bradley  amendment  are  sim- 
ply not  credible.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  revenues  which  may  be 
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generated  if  the  oil  import  fee  remains 
in  effect  are  not  counted  in  the  revenue 
figures  in  the  budget  resolution,  and  if 
the  entire  $11  billion  are  not  counted 
then  it  is  not  appropriate  to  count  $2.1 
billion  of  that  $11  billion  as  proposed 
here. 

Alternatively,  it  is  proposed  that  the 
necessary  revenues  are  to  be  collected 
from  a  new  2-cent  security  tax  on  oil 
which  will  be  designated  solely  for  the 
SPR.  I  might  support  such  a  tax  as  an 
appropriate  and  temporary  "insurance 
premium"  for  the  national  security. 
However,  no  such  legislation  is  before 
the  Congress,  such  an  assumption  is  not 
an  appropriate  basis  for  revising  the  size 
of  the  Federal  budget  at  this  time. 

For  the  moment,  I  must  therefore  op- 
pose the  Bradley  substitute.  However,  I 
shall  support  Senator  Jackson's  pro- 
posal, as  I  believe  the  security  issue  in- 
volved here  is  so  vital  that  it  warrants 
even  unbalancing  the  budget  for  the  pur- 
po.se.  Should  this  Jackson  amendment 
fail.  I  shall  offer  a  substitute  for  the 
resolution  which  restores  the  budget  au- 
thority for  the  SPR  which  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  cut  out.  while  not 
changing  the  outlay  level  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution. • 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
joined  with  Senator  Armstrong  today 
in  introducing  an  alternative  to  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  Budget. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  Our 
economy  is  experiencing  an  unprece- 
dented combination  of  problems:  infla- 
tion has  been  running  at  about  18  per- 
cent since  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
unemployment  climbed  to  7  percent  last 
month:  interest  rates,  though  declining, 
are  squeezing  the  private  sector  out  of 
the  credit  market;  and.  personal  savings 
fell  to  3.5  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1979  and  is  estimated  to  have  fallen 
again  in  the  first  quarter  of  1980. 

The  solutions  of  the  past  have  not 
worked.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to  be 
timid  in  our  approach  to  the  drastic 
situation  which  confronts  us.  Respected 
economists  throughout  the  country,  and 
indeed  our  own  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee, have  called  for  reduced  Government 
spending  and  tax  reduction  to  encourage 
investment  and  productivity.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  fiscal  disarray  in  this  country  we 
must  heed  this  advice. 

On  March  4  of  this  year.  I  joined 
Senator  Roth  and  more  than  a  fourth 
of  my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  Senate 
Resolution  380.  That  resolution  is  an 
attempt  to  limit  Federal  expenditures  to 
21  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
(GNP).  Although  it  failed,  our  numbers 
have  grown  and  I  believe  the  good  of  this 
country  demands  that  we  try  again  and 
again  until  responsibility  is  restored  to 
the  spending  process. 

The  Armstrong-Roth  alternative 
budget  would  balance  Federal  revenues 
and  outlays  at  $596.7  billion— $162  bU- 
lion  below  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86.  This  is  consistent  with  the  21  percent 
ceiling  proposed  by  Senate  Resolution 
380  and  it  would  provide  for  a  $19  billion 
reduction  in  taxes  in  fiscal  year  1981— 
$30  billion  in  that  calendar  year.  The 
Armstrong-Roth      alternative      accom- 
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plishes  this  without  any  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  any  function  area. 

Many  of  those  who  have  attacked  this 
and  similar  proposals  as  being  irrespon- 
sible have  long  advocated  the  same  stale 
ideas  which  have  brought  us  7  percent 
unemployment,  18  percent  inflation,  and 
credit  controls.  Consumers  and  busi- 
nesses are  finding  it  impossible  to  obtain 
loans,  the  savings  rate  has  dropped,  cap- 
ital formation  is  foundering,  and  produc- 
tivity is  declining.  We  must  put  an  end 
to  the  deficit  spending  which  is  increas- 
ing the  burden  of  inflation.  To  put  an  end 
to  this  deficit  spending  we  must  remove 
the  Federal  Government  from  the  credit 
market.  Only  when  this  happens  can  we 
increase  productivity  and  enable  strong 
economic  growth  to  occur  and  create  the 
new  jobs  needed  to  provide  employment 
for  all  Americans  willing  and  able  to 
work.  Only  increased  incentive  will  cre- 
ate the  productivity  increase  we  need  and 
only  tax  reduction  will  accomplish  this. 
There  are  numerous  bills  such  as  Kemp- 
Roth,  the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act  and 
separate  computation  of  earned  and  un- 
earned income  which  would  increase  pro- 
ductivity. However,  the  budget  must  ac- 
commodate room  for  those  proposals  in 
its  revenue  figures  if  we  are  going  to  in- 
crease productivity. 

I  think  this  is  a  responsible  approach. 
We  cannot  continue  with  business  as  us- 
ual, increasing  and  increasing  and  in- 
creasing the  amounts  we  spend  and  the 
taxes  we  assess  until  this  country  falls 
flat  on  its  face.  We  have  to  hold  the  line 
somewhere  and  Senator  Armstrong's 
proposal  is  a  good  place  to  start.  He  has 
recommended  certain  functions  totals  in 
keeping  with  his  views  contained  in  the 
committee  report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  and  some  of  our  colleagues 
may  disagree  with  those  recommenda- 
tions. However.  I  feel  that  his  aggregate 
totals  are  justified  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  only  these  aggregate  totals  are 
binding. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado's  endeav- 
ors to  chart  a  prudent  fiscal  course  for 
this  country.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do 
likewise.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Bradley  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  clerk  interrupt  the  call- 
ing of  the  roll?  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  Will  the  Senators  please  clear  the 
well? 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
the  calling  of  the  roU. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  clerk  please  suspend  the 
rollcall  vote?  We  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty in  hearing  the  Senators  who  are 
trying,  in  proper  order,  to  cast  their 
votes. 

The  Chair  would  request  once  again 
that  the  Members  please  take  their  seats 
and  clear  the  well  so  we  can  continue  the 
roUcall  vote.  We  will  not  continue  the 
calling  of  the  roll  until  the  Senate  is  m 
order.  Will  Senators  please  take  their 
seats  and  clear  the  well. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued the  call  of  the  roll. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  discontinue  the 
calling  of  the  roU.  For  the  third  time,  the 
Chair  is  asking  the  Senators  to  clear  the 
well.  If  you  do  not  clear  the  well,  the 
Chair  will  ask  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to 
do  so. 

Will  Senators  please  take  their  seats 
so  we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
We  will  not  continue  the  calling  of  the 
roll  until  the  Senate  is  in  order.  I  would 
like  to  ask  Senators  once  again  to  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  roll  will  not  continue  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  Will  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  please  approach  the  Chair?  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order  and  we  are  going 
to  have  order  before  we  continue  the 
rollcall. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn  J.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  96  Leg.) 
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Glenn 
Grave! 


Heinz 
Inouye 


Kennedy 
Muslue 


Armstrong 

Pord 

Pell 

Bayh 

Cjoldwater 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Riegle 

Burdlck 

Holllngs 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Javlts 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Schweiker 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Church 

Leahy 

Stevens 

(Culver 

Long 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

Math!  as 

Stone 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Tower 

rxirenberger       Metzenbaum  Wallop 

Eagleton  Morgan  Warner 

E^on  Packwood  Young 

NAYS— 41 


Baker 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bradley 

Jackson 

S&rbanes 

Bumpers 

Laioalt 

Simpson 

Oannon 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Oohen 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

McOovem 

Welcker 

Dole 

Mel  Cher 

wmiams 

Durkln 

Moynlhan 

Zorlnsky 

0«m 

Nelson 

So  Mr.  Bellmon's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Bradley's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1060)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
then  recurs  on  amendment  No.  1059. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufQcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second  for  the  tabling  motion? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquir>-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  point  of  order.  Mr. 
President.  The  request  to  table,  does  it 
not  come  too  late  after  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  correct. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
the  pending  question  is  on  a  motion  to 
table  amendment  No.  1059,  the  amend- 
ment that  we  have  been  discussing.  So 
the  question  is  on  the  motion  to  table 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
the  amendment 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President.  I  ob- 
ject. We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  roll- 
call has  started.  It  is  too  late  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued to  call  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  dispense  with  the  calling  of 
the  roll.  The  Chair  will  advise  the  Sen- 
ate that  it  took  6  minutes  over  the  al- 
lotted time  to  call  the  last  rollcall.  Will 
Senators  please  restrain  themselves  from 
talking?  We  would  like  to  move  the  vote 
ahead  as  quickly  as  possible.  If  we  could 
just  clear  the  well  and  take  your  votes, 
the  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  instruct  the 
clerk  to  contmue  the  call  of  the  roll,  but 
not  until  the  Senate  Is  In  order. 
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The  clerk  wiD  continue  the  call  of  the         Mr.    THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   I 
roll.  ask    unanimous    consent    that    further 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
ampnrimpnt. 
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On  page  8  line  5.  strike  out  "$31,300,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$30,100,000,000". 

rtn    natjp    ft     linp   fi     RtriWp   nut    "ft.^n  7nn  nfin  . 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  addressed. 


vides  $5.8  billion  more  in  defense  out- 
lays. 
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The  clerk  will  continue  the  caJl  of  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  con- 
tinued and  concluded  the  call  of  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  tMr.  Glenn), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  *Mr.  Inouye>, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr. 
Kennedy  » ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
HxiNZ)  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Stokk)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53. 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  96  Leg.| 

YEAS— 53 


Armstrong 

Qarn 

Percy 

B*ker 

Goldwaier 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Biden 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Biegle 

Burdlck 

Htolilngs 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Hairy  P  .  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Schmitt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepscn 

Schweiker 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cbafee 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

CbUea 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

St«wart 

Culver 

Metzenbaum 

Stone 

DeOonclni 

Morgsoi 

Thurmond 

Domenicl 

Nunn 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Paclcwood 

Warner 

EXOD 

PeU 

Young 

NAYS-AQ 

Baucua 

Hatfleld 

Nelson 

B«yh 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bentaen 

Heflin 

Rlblcoff 

Boren 

Jackson 

Sarbancs 

Bradley 

Javits 

Simpson 

Bumpers 

Lax  alt 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Levin 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Cranston 

Maemuson 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Matsuna?a 

Welcker 

Dole 

McClure 

Williams 

Durenberger 

MoGovern 

Zorinsky 

Durkin 

Melcher 

Pord 

Maynihan 
NOT  VOTINO- 

—7 

Olenn 

Inouye 

Muskie 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Heinz 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    ABrtXNDMENT    NO.     1061 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  recommended 
levels  of  new  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  flscal  year  1981  for  Veterans'  Bene- 
fits and  Services  and  to  decrease  such  levels 
for  Education.  Training  Emoloyment.  and 
Social  Services  for  such  fiscal  year) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
ThubmondI  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  10«1. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  disjaensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  7.  line  24.  strike  out  "829.400,- 
000.000"  and  insert  "»28,600.000.000". 

On  page  7.  line  25.  strike  out  "$28,400,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$28,000,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  6.  strike  out  "$21,500,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$22,300,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "$21,000,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$21,400,000,000". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  will  restore 
$800  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
authority  and  $400  million  in  budget  out- 
lays for  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services, 
function  700.  This  will  be  accomplished 
by  reducing  similar  totals  from  Educa- 
tion, Training.  Employment  and  Social 
Services,  function  500. 

This  increase  in  the  veterans  func- 
tion is  necessary,  and  it  continues  to  rep- 
resent a  tight  and  fiscally  responsible 
budget  for  the  VA.  The  figures  under  my 
amendment  represent  the  same  budget 
authority  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  recommended  in  its  March  15 
budget  letter  and  $200  million  less  in  out- 
lays than  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee recommended. 

The  reductions  in  my  amendment 
would  be  reflected  in  function  501.  This 
function  addresses  the  national  need  to 
promote  equal  education  and  full  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  Americans 
through  various  programs.  Many  of 
these  programs  serve  very  useful  pur- 
poses, while  others  are  questionable  and 
often  fraught  with  abuse.  The  Compre- 
hensive EmplojTnent  and  Training  Act 
(CETA)  programs  constitute  86  percent 
of  the  spending  in  mission  4  of  this  func- 
tion. This  includes  title  VI  and  II-D  pub- 
lic service  employment,  youth  programs, 
and  general  training  and  employment 
programs.  The  budget  authority  for  mis- 
sion 4  is  $8.8  billion  with  outlays  of  $8.7 
billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  ask  itself  which  is  more  im- 
portant: make-work  jobs  programs  that 
do  not  reduce  unemployment,  or  earned 
veterans  benefits  and  needed  hospital 
care  for  the  service-connected  injured. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  want 
time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  I  should  like  to  be 
recognized  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  that  a  substitute, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  have  to  remind  the  Senator  that  a 
further  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment  is  not  in  order  until  the  al- 
lotted time  for  the  pending  amendment 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back,  except  by 
imanimous  consent. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  object,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Is  that  an  amendment  so  we  will  un- 
derstand— this  is  an  amendment  to  Sen- 
ator Thurmond's  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  my  time 
so  we  can  go  on  with  the  Humphrey 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time  is 
yielded  back.  Senator  Humphrey  is  rec- 
ognized. 

XrP  AMENDMENT   NO.    1062 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  recommended 
levels  of  new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  for  the 
flscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  to  de- 
crease such  levels  for  Education,  Training. 
Employment,  and  Social  Services  for  such 
flscal  years) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1062  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  numbered 
tJP  1061. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Mr.  Thurmond,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "$759,300.- 
000.000"    and    Insert    "$750,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "$831,500,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$831,700,000,000", 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "$612,900,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$612,700,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  out  "$687,200.- 
000,000"  and  Uisert  "$687,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  strike  out  "$753,500- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$753.800.000.000'". 

On  page  3.  Una  4,  strike  out  "$0"  and  In- 
sert "^- $200,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5,  strike  out  "$10,000,000- 
000"  and   insert   "$10,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "$27,100,000- 
000"  and  Insert  "$26,800,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  "$927,800,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$927,600,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  "$953,800- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$953,500,000,000" 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "$32,700- 
000,000"   and    Insert   "$32,500,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "$26,000,000- 
000"  and  insert  "$25,000,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  out  "$14,900- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$15,200,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  "$29,400.- 
000,000"   and  Insert   "$28,500,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  25.  strike  out  "$28,400.- 
000  000"   and   Insert   "$27,500,000,000", 

On  page  8,  line  2  strike  out  "$30,500,000,- 
OOO"    and    Insert   "$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  3.  strike  out  "$29,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$28,100,000,000". 
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On  page  8  line  5,  strike  out  "$31,300,000,- 
000"  and  Insert   "$30,100,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  6,  strike  out  "$30,700,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$29,600,000,000", 

On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  out  "$21,500,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$22,400,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7.  strike  out  "$21,000,000.- 
000"    and    Insert    "$21,700,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  9.  strike  out  "$23,100,000.- 
000"  and  Insert    '$24,100,000.000 ". 

On  page  9,  line  10,  strike  out  "$22,700,- 
000.000"   and   Insert   "$23,500,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  12,  strike  out  "$24,600,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$26,000,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  13,  strike  out  "$24,200.- 
000,000"   and   Insert   "$25,600,000,000". 

On  page  18,  strike  out  lines  6  through  16. 

On  page  18.  line  17,  strike  out  "Sec.  11." 
and  insert  "Sec.  10.". 

On  page  19,  line  4,  strike  out  "Sec.  12."  and 
Insert  "Sect.  11.". 

On  page  19.  line  16.  strike  out  "Sec.  13." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  12". 

On  page  19.  line  16.  strike  out  "12"  and 
Insert  "11". 

On  page  19.  line  21.  strike  out  "Sec.  14." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  13.". 

On  page  20.  line  2.  strike  out  "Sec.  15." 
and  insert  "Sec.  14.". 

On  page  20,  line  19,  strike  out  "Sec,  16." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  15". 

On  page  21.  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec.  17." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  16". 

On  page  21,  line  12,  strike  out  "Sec.  18." 
and  Insert  "Sec.  17.". 

On  page  22,  line  2,  strike  out  "Sec  19  " 
and  Insert  "Sec.  18.". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  transfers  funds  from 
the  education,  training,  employment,  and 
social  services  function  to  the  veterans 
benefits  and  services  function.  Specifical- 
ly, for  fiscal  year  1981,  I  propose  to  sub- 
tract $900  billion  in  outlays  from  func- 
tion 500— education,  training,  and  em- 
ployment^-and  add  $700  miUion  to  func- 
tion 700— that  is,  the  veterans  function- 
to  maintain  essential  benefits  in  health 
care  services  for  our  Nation's  veterans. 
In  light  of  the  need  for  a  balanced  budg- 
et, one  cannot  add  money  to  one  pro- 
gram without  taking  money  from  an- 
other. I  commend  the  Budget  Committee 
chairman  for  guiding  the  balanced  budg- 
et through  the  committee,  though  I  wish 
the  balancing  of  the  budget  were  not 
relying  chiefly  on  greater  tax  revenues. 
As  others  have  pointed  out 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
has  to  interrupt  to  inform  the  Senator 
that  the  amendment  as  drafted  is  not 
proper  in  that  it  seeks  to  amend  parts 
of  the  resolution  not  amended  by  the 
Thurmond  amendment. 

The  amendment  is.  therefore,  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  requests 
unanimous  consent  that  the  technical 
oDjection  to  his  amendment  be  set  aside 
and  the  amendment  be  deemed  in  order. 
The  Chair  ruled  that  the  amendment  as 
arafted  amends  parts  of  the  resolution 
not  covered  by  the  amendment  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina  to  which 


the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  addressed. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  look  at  that  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
have  to  object  to  the  request.  Will  the 
Senator  give  us  time  to  set  his  amend- 
ment aside  and  get  it  in  form?  If  we  do 
what  he  asks,  we  are  going  to  have  a  mis- 
understanding about  how  it  is  going  to 
apply.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  last  set  of 
amendments.  One  author  said  it  meant 
one  thing  and  another  said  it  meant 
something  else.  I  shall  have  to  object. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  so  he  can  introduce  some- 
thing for  the  record. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
only  take  30  seconds. 

A   BALANCED  FEDERAL  BtTOCET  FOR   FISCAL   YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits »  and  I 
are  introducing  an  alternative  budget 
for  the  budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution. 

The  alternative  budget  we  propose 
would  balance  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  at  the  outlay  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Under  this  substitute,  a  total  of  $2.4 
billion  in  outlays  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Committee — $2  billion  in  na- 
tional defense  and  $0.4  billion  in  inter- 
est— would  be  redL';tributed  to  alleviate, 
in  part,  sharp  reductions  in  important 
domestic  programs. 

The  reductions  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  transportation; 
education,  job  training,  employment  and 
social  services:  health;  social  security: 
retirement  benefits;  unemployment  in- 
surance; food  stamps;  child  nutrition: 
fiscal  assistance  and  housing  assistance 
will  be  partially  offset  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
moderate  the  severity  of  the  reductions 
proposed  by  tne  Budget  Committee  for 
fundamental  human  and  social  service 
programs. 

The  alternative  budget  we  propose 
would  guarantee  that  national  defense 
outlays  planned  for  fiscal  year  1981 
would  grow  by  over  3  percent  in  real 
terms. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  that 
the  strength  and  capabihty  of  our  na- 
tional defense  should  be  enhanced.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  national  defense  budget  be 
increased.  That  is  what  the  Nelson- 
Javits  amendment  does. 

In  flscal  year  1980,  it  is  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that 
$134  billion  will  actually  be  spent  on  na- 
tional defense.  Our  amendment  provides 
for  an  outlay  of  $153.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  or  a  1-year  increase  of  $19.7 
billion.  This  increment  in  national  de- 
fense represents  an  increase  of  14.7  per- 
cent. 

In  comparison  to  the  figure  approved 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee  and  af- 
firmed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  this  amendment  pro- 


vides $5.8  billion  more  in  defense  out- 
lays. 

In  comparison  to  the  defense  outlay 
level  for  fiscal  year  1981  proposed  by  the 
President  in  the  administration's  revised 
March  budget,  this  amendment  provides 
outlays  that  are  $3.2  billion  more  than 
those  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

By  any  measure,  this  amendment 
places  great  emphasis  on  the  enhance- 
ment of  our  military  strength.  It  is  a 
level  that  would  fully  honor  the  Nation't, 
commitment  to  our  NATO  allies  and  pro- 
vide overdue  and  needed  funding  for 
manpower,  weapons  and  operations. 
and  maintenance  programs. 

Therefore,  the  Nelson-Javits  substi- 
tute provides  appropriations  and  outlays 
planned  for  national  defense  in  fiscal 
year  1981  that  will  enable  our  country 
to  sustain  its  role  in  the  world;  to  pro- 
tect its  vital  interests  in  areas  of  stra- 
tegic importance ;  and  most  importantly, 
to  insure  that  our  mihtary  strength  is 
second  to  none. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  is  simply  this:  At  what  rate  can 
and  should  the  national  defense  budget 
be  increased? 

In  my  judgment,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  taken  appropriate  action  in  ap- 
proving a  budget  resolution  that  would 
enhance  our  Nation's  military  prowess. 
At  the  same  time.  I  believe  that  the  out- 
lay figure  approved  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  fiscal  year  1981 — $2  billion 
more  than  that  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment— is  too  ambitious.  As  a  result,  the 
Budget  Committee's  tremendous  em- 
phasis on  defense  spending  requires  deep 
and  unnecessary  reductions  in  domestic 
programs. 

By  reallocating  $2  billion  from  na- 
tional defense  and  by  accepting  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  iCBOi  assump- 
tion that  interest  costs  will  be  reduced 
by  S400  million  with  the  achievement  of 
a  balanced  budget,  the  Nelson-Javits 
substitute  provides  for  the  following 
additions  to  the  domestic  budget: 

Transportation.  Including  mass  transit — 
$200  million  to  provide  additional  financial 
assistance  for  mass  transit,  railroad  and 
highway  programs: 

Education.  Training  and  Social  Service* — 
$700  million  to  partially  counter  deep  cuts 
proposed  for  youth  employment  and  training, 
elementary  and  secondary  education  aid  for 
poor  children  and  other  employment  and 
training  programs; 

Health — $100  million  for  critically  needed 
health  service  delivery  programs.  Including 
CHAP; 

Income  Security — $900  million  to  be  used 
to  offset  proposed  reductions  In  s(jclal  se- 
curity, food  stamps.  low-Income  housing  as- 
sistance, and  child  nutrition  programs;  and 

Fiscal  Assistance — $5(Xl  million  in  special 
targeted  aid  for  economically  distressed 
areas. 

Mr  President,  in  order  that  the  Senate 
and  the  public  will  be  fully  informed 
about  the  Nelson-Javits  substitute 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  following  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  my 
remarks : 

First.  "A  Dear  Colleague"  letter  on 
the  amendment; 

Second    A  chart  showing  the  budget 
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balanced  budget  of  moderation  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

SUMMARY 


anced  budget;  one  that  passes  the  two 
critical  public  interest  tests. 
Our  substitute  amendment  would  in- 


from  this  Congress.  And  I  beheve  that  if 
tliis  resolution  is  not  corrected  by  the 
Senate  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
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authority  and  outlays  contemplated  by 
the  President's  budget  as  revised  last 
March,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  and  the 
Nelson- Javits  substitute;  and 

Third.  A  factsheet  on  the  Nelson- 
Javits  substitute  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Cr.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC,  May  6,  19S0. 

Dear  Coi.r.FACuE:  When  the  Senate  turnfi 
to  the  consideration  of  S  Con.  Res  86.  we 
Intend  to  offer  an  ■alternative  budget"  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  functional 
levels  reported  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  alternative  budget  we  propose  would 
ensure:  C)  that  the  federal  budget  for 
FY  1981  Is  in  balance  and  at  the  outlay 
level  established  by  the  Budget  Committee; 
and  (2)  equally  important,  that  Judicious 
provision  is  made  for  our  vital  military.  In- 
ternational, human,  social  and  fiscal  assist- 
ance requirements. 

Under  the  Nelson  Javits  substitute,  a  total 
of  $24  blUlon  In  outlays  contemplated  by 
the  Budget  Committee "  ($2  billion  In  Na- 
tional Defense  and  «4  bUUon  In  Interest) 
would  be  redistributed  to  alleviate.  In  part. 


the  sharp  reductions  In  worthwhile  and  Im- 
portant domestic  programs 

The  purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to  mod- 
erate the  severity  of  the  reductions  pro- 
posed by  the  Budget  Committee  for  fuitda- 
mental  human  and  social  service  programs. 

The  reductions  contemplated  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee — a  total  of  $9  1  bUllon  below 
current  law  In  transportation;  education. 
Job  training,  employment  and  social  serv- 
ices; health;  social  security;  retirement 
benefits;  unemployment  Insurance:  food 
stamps;  child  nutrition;  fiscal  assistance 
and  housing  assistance — will  have  a  dramatic 
Impact  on  all  Americans  especially  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  consensus  among  public 
and  private  economists  Is  that  the  U.S. 
Is  now  gripped  by  what  could  be  a  severe 
and  prolonged  recession. 

Last  week,  for  example,  it  was  announced 
that  leading  economic  Indicators  tools  a 
sharp  decline — one  of  the  largest  ever  re- 
corded. The  unemployment  rate  for  April 
also  Increased  by  .8  percent,  or  827,000  per- 
sons, to  7  percent  of  the  labor  force,  the 
sharpest  one-month  Increase  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1974-75  recession. 

The  alternative  budget  we  propose  would 
guarantee  that  national  defense  outlays 
planned  for  FY  1981  would  grow  by  over 
3  percent  In  real  terms.  This  means  that  the 
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Presidents  commitment  to  our  NATO  allies 
would  be  honored,  and  that  overdue  and 
needed  funding  could  be  applied  to  man- 
power, weapons  and  operation  and  mainte- 
nance programs.  Furthermore,  our  proposal 
for  national  defense  outlays  of  $153.7  billion 
In  FY  1981  exceeds  both  the  Presidents  re- 
vised March  budget  request  of  $150.5  bil- 
lion and  the  figure  approved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  $147.9  billion. 

Therefore,  the  Nelson,  Javits  substitute 
provides  that  appropriations  and  outlays 
planned  for  national  defense  in  FY  1981  will 
enable  our  country  to  sustain  Its  role  in  the 
world;  to  protect  its  vital  Interests  in  areas 
of  strategic  Importance;  and  most  Impor- 
tantly, to  ensure  that  our  military  strength 
is  second  to  none. 

In  order  that  you  and  your  staff  will  be 
more  fully  Informed  about  this  amendment, 
a  fact  sheet  and  a  chart  detailing  the  amend- 
ment we  will  offer  Is  enclosed  for  your  In- 
formation. 

Should    you    wish    to    cosponsor    or    need 

further    information,    call    Scott    Ginsburg 

(4-3968)    of   Senator   Nelson's   staff   or  Jim 

OConnell   (4-8358)   of  Senator  Javits'  staff. 

Sincerely, 

Oatlord  Nelson. 
Jacob  K.  Ja\tts. 


President's 

March 


Senate 

House         6ud(et 

position     Committee 


Nelson/ 
Javits 


National  defense  (050): 

Bud  let  authority „ 164.5  160.8  173  4 

Outlays 150.5  147.9  155.7 

Internatronal  affairs  (150): 

Bud  jet  author  ty... 18.2  24.0  23  4 

Outlays 10.1  9.6  9.5 

Science,  space  and  technolajy  (250): 

Budiet  authority 6.6  6  7  6  4 

^      Outlays 6.2  6!3  tl 

Enerc  (270): 

Budfet  authority 6.9  7  5  3  9 

Ou'l'ys   6.9  Ya  6.S 

Natural  Resources  environment  (300): 

Budjet  authority 12.5  12.0  U6 

.      O"""",,.^,; - »2-5  12<  12.0 

A|nculture(350): 

Budjet  authority _ „  55  54  55 

.      Outlays 2.0  2!3  2^3 

Commerce/fiousinj  credit  (370): 

Budjet  authority 5.6  5.1  51 

Outlays .4  —.1  2 

Transportation  (400): 

Budjet  authority 23.4  22  8  19  9 

Outlays. 19.0  19^5  182 

Community 're  jional  development  (450); 

Budget  authority 90  9  0  8  9 

,,    Outlays 8.5  9;4  9^3 

Educatontrainnj'social  services  (500): 

Budjet  authority 33.0  33  3  29  4 

Outlays 30.6  30.7  28'4 

Health  (550): 

Budjet  authority 71.1  71.5  70.9 


166.5 
153.7 

23.4 
9.5 

6.4 
6.1 

6.9 
6.8 

11.9 
12.0 

5.6 
2.3 

5.6 
.2 

21.5 
18.4 

8.9 
9.3 

31.4 
29.1 

71.2 


President's 

March 
revisions 


Senate 

House  Budjet 

position     Committee 


Nelson/ 
Javits 


Outlays 61.9  61.8  61.9  62.0 

Income  security  (600): 

Budjet  authority 251.6  252.1  245.3  250.0 

Outlays 220.1  220.1  218.3  219.2 

Veterans  (700): 

Budjet  authority 22.5  21.7  21.5  21.8 

Outlays 21.4  21.2  21.0  21.0 

Justice  (750): 

Budjet  authority 4.3  4.2  4.2  4.4 

Outlays 4.6  4.6  4.6  4.6 

General  jouernment  (800): 

Budjet  authority 4.9  4.7  4.6  4.6 

Outlays... 4.8  4.6  4  3  4.3 

Fiscal  assistance  (850): 

Budjet  authority 6.8  6.2  6.3  6.1 

Outlays 7.4  6.8  6.8  7.3 

Interest  (900): 

Budjet  authority 68.4  72.2  72.2  71.8 

Outlays 68.4  72.2  72.2  71.8 

Allowances  (920): 

Budjet  authority 1.7  0  0  0 

Outlays _ 1.4  0  0  0 

Undistributed  receipts  (950): 

Budjei  authority „ -24.9  -24.6  -24.7  -24.7 

Outlays -24.9  -24.6  -24.7  -24.7 

Budjet  authority 

Outlays 

Revenues 

Surplus  (-)-)/dericit  (-) +3.9  -1-2.0 


691.3 

694.6 
611.8 
613.8 

687.9 
612.9 
612.9 

694.0 

611.5 

615.4 

612.9 
612.9 

Pact  Sheet:  Nelson 'jAvrrs  Amendment 
The  Nelson  Javits  substitute  proposes  to 
change  the  functional  outlay  levels  in  S  Con. 
Res.  86.  the  First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  FY  1981  to  ensure: 
(1)  that  the  federal  budget  for  FY  1981  is 
in  balance  and  at  the  outlay  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Budget  Committee;  and  (2) 
equally  important,  that  Judicious  provision 
Is  made  for  our  vital  military,  international, 
human,  social  and  fiscal  assistance  require- 
ments. 

Under  the  Nelson 'Javits  substitute,  a  total 
of  $2  4  billion  In  outlays  contemplated  by 
the  Budget  Committee  (82  billion  in  national 
defense  and  $4  billion  In  Interest)  would  be 
redistributed  to  alleviate.  In  part,  the  sharp 
reductions  ($9  1  billion  below  current  law) 
In  worthwhile  and  important  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

National  Defense — establish  planned  out- 
lays at  $153  7  billion  ($3  2  billion  above  the 
Presidents  March  Budget),  to  ensure  that 
defense  outlays  grow  bv  over  3  percent  In 
real  terms  and  that  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  our  NATO  allies  is  honored; 


Transportation.  Including  mass  transit — 
add  $200  million  to  provide  additional  finan- 
cial assistance  for  mass  transit,  railroad  and 
highway  programs; 

Education.  Training  and  Social  Services — 
restore  $700  million  to  partially  counter  deep 
cuts  proposed  for  youth  employment  and 
training,  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion aid  for  poor  children  and  other  employ- 
ment and  training  programs; 

Health — add  $100  million  for  critically 
needed  health  service  delivery  programs.  In- 
cluding CHAP: 

Income  Security — add  8900  million  to  be 
used  to  offset  proposed  reductions  in  social 
security,  food  stamps,  low-income  housing 
assistance,   and  child   nutrition   pro-ams 

Fiscal  Assistance — provide  $500  million  In 
special  targeted  aid  for  economically  dis- 
tressed areas; 

Interest — reduce  functional  outlay  level  by 
$400  million,  thereby  accepting  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  assumption  of  interest 
costs  associated  with  achievement  of  bal- 
anced budget  In  FY  1981. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981    OUTLAYS   IN  SELECTED  FUNCTIONAL 
CATEGORIES 


President's 

Senate 

March 

Budjel 

Nelson/ 

Function 

budget 

Committee 

Javits 

National  defense  (050)... 

...        150.5 

155.7 

153.7 

Transportation  (400).     .. 

19.0 

18.2 

18.4 

Education  trainintsocial 

services  (500)  

30.6 

28.4 

29.1 

Health  (550) 

61.9 

61.9 

62.0 

Income  security  (600) 

220.1 

218.3 

219.2 

Fiscal  assistance  (850).... 

7.4 

6.8 

7.3 

Interest  (900) 

68.4 

72.2 

71.8 

Outlays - 

...        611.5 

612.9 

612.9 

Revenues 

615.4 

612.9 

612.9 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
for  the  matter  contained  from  page  2, 
line  1  through  page  11,  hne  16  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  being  offered 
by  Senator  Nelson  and  myself,  proposes 
for  the  people  of  our  Nation  a  sensibly 


balanced  budget  of  moderation  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

SUMMARY 

The  Nelson  Javits  substitute  proposes 
to  make  the  following  modifications  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86  to  bring 
about  a  better  balancing  of  our  military 
and  human  service  requirements: 


Function 


SBC 


Nelson/ 
Javits 


National  defense: 

Budget  authority 173.4 

Outlays 155.7 

Transportation: 

Budget  authority 19.9 

Outlays - 18.2 

Education  training  social  services: 

Budget  authority 29.4 

Outlays 28. 4 

Health : 

Budget  authority 70. 9 

Outlays 61.9 

Income  security: 

Budget  authority. 245.3 

Outlays 218.3 

Fiscal  assistance: 

Budjet  authority 6.3 

Outlays - „  6.8 

Interest: 

Budget  authority 72.2 

Outlays 72.2 


166.5 
153.7 

21.5 
18.4 

31.4 
29.1 

71.2 
62.0 

250.0 
219.2 

6.8 
7.3 

71.8 
71.8 


In  short,  Mr.  President,  the  Nelson/ 

Javits  substitute  reallocates  $2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  outlays  planned  by  the 
Committee  for  National  Defense  and 
$400  million  in  anticipated  expenditures 
for  interest  and  uses  these  funds  to 
restore  some  money  to  certain  budget 
categories  which  have  received  draconi- 
an  cuts  at  the  hands  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee: transportation  (^$200  million'; 
education,  training,  social  services 
<  -  $700  million)  :  health  1  -  $100  mil- 
lion > :  income  security,  which  includes 
.soci.al  security,  retirement  benefits,  im- 
employment  compensation,  food  stamps, 
public  assistance,  and  nutrition  (^$900 
million* ;  and  fiscal  assistance  to  severe- 
1.'  distressed  localities  1  -$500  million'. 

"BALANCED"    budget:    TWO    MEANINGS 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  a  lot  in 
the  Senate  about  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget.  And  given  the  emergency  of  our 
lo-percent-plus  inflation  rate — a  rate 
which  continues  to  rise — there  is  general 
agreement  that  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  is  a  necessary  first  step  to  break 
the  inflationary  momentum.  Indeed,  the 
darkening  clouds  of  a  looming  recession 
may  vitiate  our  best  efforts  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget,  but  I. believe  we  must 
try.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  how- 
ever, that  a  balance<l  budget  is  more 
than  an  arithmetical  accounting  of 
projected  outlays  equaling  projected 
revenues.  The  phrase  "balanced  budget" 
has  two  equally  important  meanings: 
The  balance  between  outlays  and  reve- 
nues; and — a  meaning  often  forgotten — 
the  balance  of  the  weights  to  be  assigned 
to  our  competing  national  priorities. 

In  our  judgment.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  as  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  passes  the  first  test  and  fails 
the  second.  I  submit  to  the  Senate  that 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86  is  lot 
m  fact  a  balanced  bud?et  because  of  the 
unnecessarily  harsh  and  discriminatory 
cuts  it  contemplates  in  vital  domestic 
programs. 

The  Nelson/Javits  substitute  offers  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  vote  for  a  truly  bal- 
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anced  budget;  one  that  passes  the  two 
critical  public  interest  tests. 

Our  substitute  amendment  would  in- 
sure: First,  that  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  is  in  financial  balance 
and  at  the  outlay  level  established  by 
the  committee;  and  second,  that  a  judi- 
cious balance  is  struck  in  providing  for 
our  country's  vital  military  and  interna- 
tional needs  and  its  hLiman,  social,  and 
fiscal  assistance  requirements. 

I  should  now  like  to  describe  the  sub- 
stitute in  detail: 

BUDGET    TOTALS 

The  Nelson  Javits  substitute  proposes 
no  change  whatsoever  in  the  two  totals 
that  determine  the  budget  surplus  or 
deficit:  planned  Federal  outlays  and  ex- 
pected Federal  revenues.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  agree  with  these  totals, 
only  that  we  do  not  wish  to  have  them 
be  the  focus  of  our  .substitute  amend- 
ment. We  wish  the  Senate  to  be  perfectly 
clear  on  this  point:  the  Nelson  Javits 
substitute  would  not  require  the  use  of 
any  revenues  from  the  oil  import  tariff 
to  balance  this  budget.  If  the  oil  tariff 
proposal  is  sustained  by  the  Congress, 
the  revenues  should  be  earmarked  for 
needed  tax  reduction — social  security 
tax  relief  and  productivity  incentives. 

Accordingly,  it  is  our  intention  that 
the  debate  on  this  substitute  proceed  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  re- 
ported budget  resolution  strikes  the 
proper  internal  balance  among  our  na- 
tional priorities. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  cut  much  too  deeply  pro- 
grams that  are  vital  to  our  security  and 
way  of  life.  The  Budget  Committee  has 
slashed  urban  mass  transit  assistance 
during  our  energy  crisis:  it  has  eroded 
Federal  aid  for  elementary  school  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  children  while 
educational  disadvantage  is  worsening 
in  our  country;  eliminated  countercycli- 
cal pubhc  service  jobs  right  in  the  teeth 
of  at  least  7-percent  unemployment;  de- 
layed implementation  of  the  youth  job 
training  education  initiative  until  1982 
despite  nearly  unanimous  agreement 
that  youth  unemployment  is  a  political 
iind  social  timebomb;  cut  social  security 
benefits  and  Federal  retirement  benefits: 
gutted  the  food  stamp  program  by  $1.4 
billion;  stopped  proposed  low-income 
housing  assistance  by  70.000  units;  and 
vip;d  out  any  form  of  Federal  aid  for 
severely  distressed  localities.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  begtrared  the  verj- 
life  of  those  who  are  least  able  to  fend 
for  themselves  and  left  crumbs  for  those 
who  have  to  depend  upon  us.  As  the  New 
York  Times  said : 

In  the  'choice  between  guns  and  bread" 

the   Committee   has   chosen   guns   and   that 

that    is   not   a   choice    that    a  sensible,   let 

alone  a  civilized  Senate  will  allow  to  stand.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  have  never  voted 
against  a  budget  resolution  and  have  al- 
ways had  great  respect  for  the  commit- 
tee in  its  difficult  work.  But  this  time,  in 
my  judgment,  the  committee  has  failed 
to  meet  its  responsibilities  to  all  our  cit- 
izens. I  believe  the  Senate  should  and 
must  overturn  this  resolution  before  it 
thrusts  on  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  halt, 
and  the  old  a  fate  they  do  not  deserve 


from  this  Congress.  And  I  beUeve  that  if 
this  resolution  is  not  corrected  by  the 
Senate  it  will  be  rejected  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  in  6  months  we  will  be 
back  here  to  change  it.  Let  us  remember 
that  it  is  not  the  Senate's  resolution — it 
is  the  people's. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  outlme  for 
the  Senate  the  changes  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  I  propose  to  make  in  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  86.  to  explain 
where  and  why  we  think  the  Budget 
Committee  has  gone  wrong  and  to  indi- 
cate how  we  propose  to  correct  it. 

FUNCTION    050  :     NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

The  Nelson  Javits  substitute  would 
guarantee  that  national  defense  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1981  would  grow  in  excess 
of  3  percent  in  real  terms  over  fiscal  year 
1980  and  that  the  President's  commit- 
ment to  our  NATO  allies  would  be  hon- 
ored. 

Our  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1981  na- 
tional defense  outlays  of  $153.7  billion — 
the  committee  mark  is  $155.7  bilhon — 
exceeds  both  the  President's  January  re- 
quest of  $146.2  billion — reestimated  in 
early  March  to  $148  8  by  CBO — and  the 
President's  March  budget  figure  of 
S150.5 — recently  reestimated  to  $153.1  by 
CBO. 

There  is  some  disagreement  about  both 
the  actual  level  of  fiscal  year  1980  out- 
lays and  about  CBO's  inflation  projection 
of  106  percent  for  fi.scal  year  1981.  But 
even  accepting  the  Budget  Committee's 
own  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1980  defense 
outlays— $134  billion^ur  amendment 
would  represent  an  increase  of  14  7  per- 
cent over  fiscal  year  1980.  Even  if  infla- 
tion averages  above  10  6  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981— October  1.  1980.  to  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981 — defense  outlays  would  ex- 
ceed 3  percent  real  growth. 

Bv  any  reasonable  standard  therefore, 
the "  Nelson  Javits  substitute  provides 
that  appropriations  and  outlays  planned 
for  national  defense  in  fiscal  year  1981 
will  enable  our  countrv-  to  sustain  its 
militan>-  superiority  in  the  world 

Mr.  President,  tho.'^e  who  traditionally 
argue  that  our  defense  budgeU^  are  too 
high  point  out  that  a  vital  component  of 
the  U.S.  national  security  Is  the  domestic 
well-being  of  our  economy,  the  respon- 
siveness of  Federal  social  programs  to 
legitimate  human  needs  and  the  result- 
ant domestic  tranquility  and  \-itality  of 
the  Nation  The  proponent-;  of  this  argu- 
ment realize  that  we  must  preserve  a 
democratic  political  and  social  system 
worthy  of  being  defended  and  that  the 
defense  biKiget  must  not  beggar  the  Na- 
tion. ^     ,  _. 

The  opponents  of  this  point  of  view 
argue  that  a  nation  that  cannot  defend 
itself  adequately  or  prot^t  Its  \-1tal  in- 
terests abroad  will  not  survive  in  a  com- 
petitve  world  where  there  are  powers 
whose  interests  are  clearly  hostile  to 
thase  of  the  United  States 

Mr  President,  both  arguments  are 
well  taken :  The  leadership  of  the  United 
States  not  only  must  preserve  the  com- 
mon good  of  the  Nation;  we  also  must 
provide  adequately  for  the  common  de- 
fense. 

Mr  President,  we  must  find  a  common 
ground  and  start  working  together  to  re- 
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solve  concurrently  the  problems  this 
Nation  faces  on  several  fronts.  If  we  fail 
in  this  effort,  we  will  have  failed  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  the  voters  clearly  are 
demanding  of  us. 

The  budget  levels  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  for  the  national  de- 
fense, 050  function,  present  a  choice  in 
unambiguous,  stark  terms.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended  to 
the  Senate  $155.7  billion  in  outlays  and 
$173.4  billion  in  budget  authority,  or 
appropriations,  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
recommendation  means  a  5.7-percent 
real  increase  in  outlays  and  a  9.8-percent 
real  increase  in  budget  authority:  al- 
most twice  the  rate  the  President  has 
called  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  endorsed,  by  an  82 -vote 
margin,  a  national  defense  program  for 
fiscal  year  1981  of  $147.9  biUion  in  out- 
lays and  $160.8  billion  m  budget  author- 
ity: A  considerable  reduction  in  the 
President's  request.  The  House  would 
ask  the  Nation  to  renege  on  the  Presi- 
dent's pledge  to  our  NATO  allies  for  3 
percent  real  growth  in  the  defense 
budget:  thereby  raising  further  doubts 
of  the  reliability  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  would 
ask  the  Nation  to  commence  with  lack 
of  caution  very  rapid  defense  budget 
growth  that  probably  would  result  in 
considerable  mefBciency  and  which 
would  be  increasingly  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  sustain.  And  if  the  commit- 
tee's figure  turns  out  to  be  yet  another 
hump  in  the  roller  coaster  ride  the  de- 
fense budget  has  been  taking  for  the  last 
two  decades,  the  credibility  and  con- 
stancy of  the  United  States  could  be 
called  into  question  again.  F^irthermore, 
I  believe  that  the  level  for  national  de- 
fense sought  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  cripple  vital  domestic  pro- 
grams, and  I  beheve  that  the  level  rec- 
ommended by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives will  hamper  our  efforts  to  maintain 
an  adequate  national  defense. 

For  this  reason,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  I  have  sought  to  strike  a 
proper  balance  at  $153.7  billion,  which 
we  believe  the  Senate  should  sustain. 

This  level  for  the  050  function  is  an 
honest  estimate  of  the  funding  that  is 
needed  to  keep  our  3-percent  real  growth 
pledge  to  NATO.  It  sets  a  rate  of  growth 
that  we  can  and  should  maintain  in  an 
efficient  manner  to  match  the  constant 
growth  we  are  observing  in  the  military 
budget  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  comprc«nise  between  the  level 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  level  recommended 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  the  Senate  can  and 
should  support  this  figure  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  figure  the  Senate's  conferees  can 
maintain  in  conference  with  the  House, 
when  we  get  to  that  point,  to  serve  our 
vital  Interests  of  domestic  tranquility 
and  prosperity  and  a  fully  adequate  na- 
tional defense. 

Clearly,  there  are  areas  of  the  defense 
budget  that  need  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion: Personnel  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion shortfalls  are  two  of  the  most  crit- 
ical problems  that  our  armed  services 


presently  face.  Each  of  the  services  is 
facing  drastic  problems  in  this  regard, 
and  ii  we  are  to  have  a  viable  All-Volun- 
teer Force,  we  must  attract  more  highly 
qualified  recruits  and  retain  our  experi- 
enced professional  soldiers  who  in  some 
categories  are  leaving  the  services  in 
droves.  The  present  deteriorated  state  of 
our  Reserves  is  so  serious  that  it  must  be 
categorized  as  a  potential  threat  to  our 
national  defense  capability.  These  pro- 
grams will  cost  money,  and  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  it. 

In  addition,  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance account  has  been  used  for  years, 
by  both  the  Congress  and  the  Executive, 
as  a  fund  for  other  unforeseen  expenses. 
This  practice  must  be  stopped  and  the 
O.  &  M.  account  must  be  bolstered  to 
bring  our  existing  forces  to  full  readiness. 
A  highly  sophisticated  aircraft  that  is  not 
fully  operational  because  of  a  lack  of 
spare  parts  does  not  provide  for  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  it  hardly  provides  the 
material  support  or  confidence  that  our 
highly  trained  personnel  need  to  perform 
to  the  high  standards  we  expect  of  them 
and  to  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  the 
forces. 

Finally,  additional  funding  is  needed 
above  what  the  President  has  requested 
to  purchase  tactical  aircraft  at  more  ef- 
ficient production  rates,  to  maintain  U.S. 
naval  supremacy  and  to  insure  the  ade- 
quacy of  our  strategic  deterrent  by  clos- 
ing the  window  of  danger  that  will  exist 
early  in  this  decade  unless  certain  stra- 
tegic programs  are  fully  supported. 

PXTNCnON   400  :    TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  President,  while  we  make  every  ef- 
fort to  encourage  gasoline  conservation 
in  order  to  break  the  grip  of  the  OPEC 
cartel,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  slash  by  $200  million  assist- 
ance to  mass  transit,  the  proven  best  ap- 
proach to  reducing  gasoline  consumption 
in  our  cities.  The  committee  recommends 
reductions  in  both  capital  grants  and  op- 
erating subsidies  and  acknowledges  that 
"the  targets  would  not  be  adequate  to 
implement  the  mass  transit  energy  ini- 
tiative proposal  of  the  President."  It  is 
really  hard  to  understand  the  motivation 
of  the  committee  in  this  regard.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  oil  windfall  profit 
tax  bill  provided  some  $1.2  billion  of 
windfall  tax  revenues  for  mass  transit 
assistance.  Now  the  committee  proposes 
to  go  back  on  that  commitment;  it  is  that 
simple. 

Committee  outlays  for  the  whole  trans- 
portation function  would  be  cut  7  per- 
cent from  1980  and  11.6  percent — or  $2.4 
billion — from  the  President's  January 
budget  request.  CBO  says  inflation  will  be 
running  at  about  10.6  percent.  Thus, 
there  would  be  a  real  dollar  cut  of  at  least 
18  percent  in  transportation.  The  cuts,  if 
approved,  would  mean  that  much  needed 
buses,  rail  cars,  and  transit  operating  as- 
sistance will  not  be  available  to  hard 
pressed  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation for  transportation  is  not  de- 
fensible given  the  commitment  made  by 
the  Senate  in  the  windfall  profit  bill,  the 
need  for  energy  conservation  and  the  de- 
sire of  cities  like  Boston.  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land. Philadelphia.  San  Francisco,  At- 
lanta. Baltimore.  Miami,  and  Washing- 


ton to  improve  their  mass  transit  systems 
in  the  country's  best  interests.  Accord- 
mgly,  the  Nelson-Javits  amendment 
would  restore  $200  million  for  function 
400.  transportation. 

FUNCTION    500 :    EDUCATION.   TRAINING.    AND 
SOCIAL  ISSUES 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendations  of 
the  committee  in  this  category  are,  I  be- 
lieve, the  most  unacceptable  of  all.  The 
committee  would  have  the  Senate  cut 
almost  $2  billion  below  1981  current  law 
funding,  $1.5  billion  in  outlays  below 
fiscal  year  1980;  and  $4  billion — or  12 '.^ 
percent — below  the  Presidents  January 
request  for  education,  training,  and  so- 
cial services. 

More  specifically,  right  in  the  teeth  of 
sharply  rising  unemployment  and  a  se- 
vere recession,  the  committee  would: 
First,  wipe  out  the  CETA  countercych- 
cal  public  service  jobs  program,  which 
now  provides  200,000  jobs  nationally; 
second,  phase  out  the  welfare  reform  jobs 
demonstration  program;  third,  slash 
$300  million  from  the  summer  youth  em- 
ployment program;  fourth,  defer  $150 
million  in  funding  for  the  new  youth  em- 
ployment-education initiative  until  1982. 
even  as  minority  youth  employment  ap- 
proaches 50  percent  in  our  inner  cities; 
and  fifth,  reduce  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  assistance  for  schools  with 
high  proportions  of  poor  children  by  half, 
as  part  of  a  total  $300  million  cut  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  below 
current  law. 

With  respect  specifically  to  cuts  in 
Federal  youth  employment  and  training 
programs,  the  New  York  Times  stated: 

It  Is  not  special  pleading  to  urge  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  loolc  elsewhere 
(for  cut.s|.  Cuts  have  to  be  made  according 
to  some  rational  scheme  of  priorities.  And 
there  ought  to  be  no  higher  priority  than 
saving  the  next  generation.  The  best  way  to 
try  to  do  that  Is  not  with  welfare,  which 
means  a  lifetime  of  dependency.  The  best 
way  Is  with  Jobs.  In  a  budget  of  some  $600 
billion,  there  have  to  be  better  places  to  cut 
fat  than  from  the  already  lean  futures  of 
poor  young  Americans. 

Accordingly,  the  Nelson/Javlts  sub- 
stitute proposes  to  restore  $700  million 
to  function  500  for  education,  training, 
and  social  services. 

I  only  wish  the  Senate  could  restore 
the  entire  $2  billion  cut  from  current 
law  and  If  I  had  my  way,  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Senate  would  do.  I  believe  $30.4 
billion  is  about  the  correct  amount  that 
should  be  specified  for  function  500.  But 
in  the  current  environment,  an  addi- 
tional $700  million  for  education,  jobs, 
and  training  represents  a  significant  and 
reasonable  Increase,  and  one  which  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  sustain. 

rUNCTION    550 :     HEALTH 

Mr.  President,  the  health  function 
mark  set  by  the  Budget  Committee  would 
force  drastic  cutbacks  In  a  wide  range 
of  programs,  Including  maternal  and 
child  health  care,  family  planning  serv- 
ices, health  professions  training,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  and  mental  health  and 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  grants. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  22-percent  reduction  in  real 
fundhig  of  the  health  services  mission 
over  5  years;  a  29-percent  reduction  In 
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real  funding  of  the  health  researdh  mis- 
sion over  5  years;  a  33-percent  reduction 
in  real  funding  in  the  health  care  train- 
ing mission  over  5  years;  and  a  14-per- 
cent reduction  in  real  funding  in  con- 
sumer and  occupational  health  and 
safety  over  5  years. 

Our  alternative  budget  restores  $300 
million  in  budget  authority  to  the  health 
function  for  such  critically  needed  pro- 
grams, the  cost  of  which  would  be  par- 
tially offset  by  savings  in  medicaid  and 
medicare  through  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation, as  assumed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Our  amendment,  coupled  with  .some 
reallocation  of  spending  assumptions 
within  the  Budget  Committee's  propos- 
al, would  assure  in  particular  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  funds  to  support 
nursing  and  other  health  professions 
training  programs,  as  well  as  restore 
funds  for  other  health-related  programs 
slated  for  cutback.  It  also  would  provide 
for  a  vitally  necessary  program  of  as- 
sistance to  financially  distressed  hos- 
pitals. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  our  amend- 
ment would  add  $100  miUion  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  for  function 
550. 

FUNCTION     600  :      INCOME    SECURrTY 

Mr.  President,  there  are  seven  mis- 
sions in  the  income  security  function: 
Social  security,  Federal  employee  re- 
tirement and  disability;  unemployment 
compensation,  including  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance;  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding food  stamps;  nutrition  pro- 
grams; housing  assistance;  and  certain 
other  similar  programs  like  low  income 
energy  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  in  this 
function,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Pi.iance  Committee,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  are  entitlement  programs 
Absent  specific  legislative  changes,  out- 
lays are  driven  solely  by  Inflation  and 
the  number  of  beneficiaries.  The  law 
commits  the  Federal  Crovemment  to 
to  make  certain  payments  to  individuals 
who  meet  certain  qualifications. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  rec- 
ommends that  these  income  security 
programs  be  slashed  by  $3.4  biUlon  below 
current  law.  The  Nelson-Javlts  substitute 
would  restore  $900  million  of  this 
amount.  I  only  wish  it  could  be  the  en- 
tire $3.4  billion.  Mr.  President,  as  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  has  gutted  programs 
targeted  at  the  elderly,  the  widows  the 
unemployed,  the  poor  and  the  hungry 
and  the  unsheltered  of  our  society 

I^t  us  look  closely  at  a  few  examples 

«  i^un,.^^^.'^°'""^'"^  proposes  to  cut 
$3.4  billion  below  current  law 

rJ?,'"f •  ®?o*^^  security:  $500  million  by 
SeflS^  priority  social  security 

Ho^T"'^-  !'«'^eral  retirement:  $500  mll- 
for  H  J^^^^"^.''°'*  °^  "^^"8  adjustments 
inf  P',^^'^*"  retirees  once  a  year 
Instead  of  twice: 

$2S'm1in^"TP^'l^'"^"*  compensation: 
for  rSi  "  ''y  «l™'"ating  m  benefits 
ror  CETTA  enroUees  who  are  terminated 


after  18  months  of  service  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  provisions  in  CETA; 

Fourth.  Public  assistance,  including 
food  stamps:  $1.4  billion  In  the  food 
stamp  program — $800  million  of  which  Is 
in  such  invidious  proposals  as  counting 
low  income  energy  assistance  and 
school  lunch  subsidies  in  computing  food 
stamps  benefits ; 

Fifth.  Nutrition  program:  S500  million, 
through  once  a  year  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  child  nutrition  programs 
and  other  reforms. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  reduce  the  President's  re- 
quest for  section  8  and  public  hous'ng 
assistance  by  90.000  housing  units,  from 
300,000  proposed  by  the  President  to 
210,000  units. 

And.  finally,  in  the  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  committee  would  provide  only 
01.6  billion  of  the  authorization  of  $3.1 
billion  which  was  part  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  bill  conference  agreement. 
This  is  essentially  last  year's  level  of  as- 
sistance, even  though  heating  oil  and  gas 
prices  are  expected  to  rise  by  20  percent. 
Because  of  formula  changes  made  in  the 
windfall  tax  bill  conference  which  give 
northern  States  a  smaller  share  of  the 
funding  they  received  in  fiscal  year  1980 
the  committee  proposal  in  effect  would 
cut  absolute  funding  levels,  as  well  as 
funding  relative  to  energy  inflation,  in 
those  States  in  greatest  need. 

In  light  of  all  these  really  draconian 
and  eviscerating  cuts  in  vital  programs, 
the  Senate  should,  in  my  judgment,  re- 
store the  entire  $3.4  billion  to  function 
600.  That  is  the  only  way  these  programs 
could  be  made  whole  for  the  damage 
inflicted  by  the  committee.  But  at  ihis 
early  stage  of  the  budgetary  process,  with 
a  very  uncertain  and  ominous  economic 
situation  closing  in  on  us  very  quickly, 
the  Senate  should  at  least  provide  the 
additional  $900  miUion  we  propo.se.  This 
would  be  a  critical  first  step  in  restoring 
some  of  the  essentials  the  committee 
would  eliminate,  and  I  pray  the  Senate 
will  heed  our  advice  as  a  matter  of  ele- 
mentary justice  for  the  least  advantaged 
of  our  people. 

FUNCTION    850:     FISCAL    ASSISTANCX 

Our  local  governments  are  facing  a 
period  of  severe  economic  distress.  The 
countercyclical  fiscal  assistance  bill. 
which  this  body  approved  last  August 
but  has  not  yet  been  considered  by  a 
conference  committee,  included  aid  for 
these  local  governments  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  reached  6.5 
percent  or  more.  Unemployment  cur- 
rently is  a  shocking  7  percent,  and  had 
Congress  passed  this  bill,  $340  million 
would  now  be  on  its  way  to  aid  our  cities. 
In  addition,  $150  million  in  targeted  fiscal 
assistance  would  also  have  been  made 
available.  And  it  is  our  cities  which  will 
bear  this  unemployment  burden  most 
heavily. 

Yet,  the  committee  proposes  cutting 
out  the  Senate  share  of  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program — $1.7  billion— and 
countercyclical  and  targeted  fiscal  as- 
sistance— $1  billion — and  rejects  the 
President's  request  for  $500  million  for 
a  new  targeted  fiscal  assistance  program 
to  offset  loss  of  State  passthrough  as- 


sistance. The  cumulative  cut.  therefore, 
IS  $3.2  billion,  a  devastatmg  blow  to  the 
most  distressed  areas  of  our  country. 

Therefore,  Senator  Nelson  and  I  pro- 
pose in  our  budget  $500  million  to  help 
localities  meet  higher  employment  fig- 
ures and  projected  budget  deficits  with- 
out a  drastic  reduction  in  essential  serv- 
ices, including  public  safety  and  health. 
This  $500  million  would  be  distributed 
under  a  formula  to  be  determined  by  the 
authorizing  committees  at  a  later  date. 
Such  a  formula  would  be  directed  toward 
those  cities  with  the  greatest  need,  those 
which  would  have  received  targeted  as- 
sistance under  the  Senate-passed  pro- 
gram. The  shorter  our  resources  the  more 
appropriate  it  is  to  target  them  on  areas 
with  the  greatest  need. 

FUNCTION    900 :    INTEREST 

Mr.  President,  we  have  proposed  a  cut 
of  $40  miUion  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommendations  for  interest  costs, 
to  reduce  this  total  to  $71.8  billion. 

We  are  justified  in  doing  this  for  two 
reasons,  Mr.  President.  One,  CBO  esti- 
mates that  the  President  s  March  budget 
revisions — which  are  in  balance — will 
entail  interest  costs  $71.8  billion,  the 
figure  we  have  adopted.  CBO  argues  with 
the  President  that  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  will  bring  about 
significant  savings  in  interest  costs.  Two. 
the  sharp  decline  in  mterest  costs  m 
Treasury  securities  that  has  occurred 
since  March — over  300  basis  pomts — in- 
dicates that  the  Federal  Governments 
interest  costs  will  be  far  lower  than  has 
been  expected. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  neither  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  nor  I  are  completely 
satisfied  with  our  amendment.  We  have 
not  gone  nearly  as  far  as  we  would  like 
the  Senate  to  go  on  this  resolution  in  re- 
storing funds  for  social  and  human  serv- 
ices programs.  We  beheve  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  unnecessarily 
slashed  worthy — and  perhaps  vital — pro- 
grams in  energy,  ccMnmunlty  and  re- 
gional development,  veterans  affairs  and 
other  services  to  our  people  We  are  not 
happy  with  these  cuts,  but  do  not  wish 
to  contest  them  now  because  our  econ- 
omy and  the  world  are  In  grave  crisis 
and  we  aU  must  make  sacrifices. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
reahze  how  serious  I  consider  this 
emergency.  The  Senate  is  well  aware  of 
this  Senator's  deep  interest  in  two  areas 
in  particular  which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  cut  and  which  this  amendment 
does  not  increase — strategic  petroleum 
reserves  and  foreign  assistance. 

A  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  a  crit- 
ical component  of  our  national  security 
system.  Clearly,  the  10-day  supply  now 
in  storage  leaves  our  economy  unaccept- 
ably  vulnerable  in  the  event  the  unstable 
situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  leads  to  an 
oil  supply  cutoff.  A  good -sized  reser\'e. 
on  the  other  hand,  will  not  only  serve 
as  backup  supply,  it  will  even  help  to 
prevent  a  cutoff.  A  United  States  backed 
up  by  emergency  reserves  is  a  nation  less 
vulnerable  to  oil  blackmail.  The  threat 
of  a  cutoff  will  hold  less  fear  for  us  and. 
therefore,  will  fade  as  a  potential 
weapon  against  us. 
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I  feel  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion is  seriously  deficient  ;n  that  it  not 

nnlv  mnt.siins  nn  mitiavQ  fnr  th*»  .<^PR  hut 


Mr.  HOI_LINGS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished    Senator    conformed    his 


In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Mr.  Thurmond.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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Federal  spending.  In  1976,  the  'VA's  per- 
centage of  total  Federal  outlays  was  a 


able  to  finance  them — if  such  funds  are 
•free"  to  the  agency  using  them. 


ticKi  of  job  slots  and  emphasized  growth 
m   national  production   of   goods   and 
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I  feel  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion is  seriously  deficient  in  that  it  not 
only  contains  no  outlays  for  the  SPR  but 
it  also  terminates  the  currently  unused 
budget  authority  for  oil  purchases.  While 
our  substitute  adopts  the  same  outlay 
figure  for  energy  of  $6.8  biiUon  contained 
in  the  resolution,  it  is  my  strong  feeling 
that  oil  purchases  can  begin  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  year  1981  by  making  10 
percent  cuts  in  the  fossil  fuels  and  en- 
ergy R.  ii  D.  programs  which  the  budget 
resolution  leaves  at  the  level  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  More  impor- 
tajntly.  we  have  added  $3  billion  in 
budget  authority  so  that  when  economic 
conditions  ease,  purchases  may  resume. 
The  cuts  in  foreign  assistance  are  an- 
other matter.  We  can  no  longer  measure 
our  national  security  in  terms  of  func- 
tion 050  programs  which  directly  affect 
the  strength  of  our  armed  services.  Con- 
cern for  our  national  security  must  rec- 
ognize the  vital  role  that  foreign  assist- 
ance plays  in  helping  insure  the  survival 
of  coimtries  friendly  to  the  United 
States  without  the  actual  commitment 
of  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Foreign  aid  is  an  essential  element  of 
our  overall  military  and  security  posi- 
tion. U.S.  development  assistance  which 
is  included  in  this  function,  provides  an 
infusion  of  critically  needed  capital  and 
technical  advice  in  many  of  the  poorest 
countries  in  the  world.  For  many  of  these 
countries,  the  relatively  small  amount  of 
U.S.  assistance  can  make  the  difference 
between  fiscal  solvency  and  insolvency. 
which  in  turn  is  an  important  factor  in 
whether  the  country  will  continue  to  en- 
joy tranquility  and  stability  or  whether 
it  will  be  overcome  by  social  unrest  and 
foreign  takeover.  In  many  cases  today's 
foreign  economic  assistance  reduces  the 
necessity  of  providing  miUtary  assist- 
ance in  the  future.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittees  recommendation  limiting  func- 
tion 150  does  not  jeopardize  the  security 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 86  IS  not  the  Senate's  budget— it 
is  our  country's  budget.  And  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  extraordinary 
reductions  that  are  seriously  damaging 
in  their  impact  on  the  least  advantaged 
I  pointed  out  early  this  vear  that  I 
would  work  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
which  the  burden  of  achieving  balance 
was  shared  equitably  by  all  our  citizens 
The  committee  has,  instead,  r  feel,  rec- 
ommended certain  discriminatory,  par- 
ticularized cuts  in  programs  that  are 
vital  to  the  quahty  of  life  in  our  country. 
and  I  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  sup- 
port these  recommendations. 

I  have  tried  in  working  with  Senator 
Nelson  in  this  effort,  to  restore  funds 
for  these  programs  that  are  reallv  our 
lifeline  to  the  disadvantaged  In  our  so- 
ciety. In  my  judgment,  this  critically 
needed  assistance  must  be  restored  first 
as  a  matter  of  elementarv  justice  to  the 
Door,  the  sick,  and  the  old,  before  any- 

hl',Hll.'"°'^,  H.  '^""^  '"  ^'s  fl"t  target 
budget  resolution. 

^l^iL*^?  ^f°^  ^  ^°^^  our  substitute 
wlT  be  adODted  bv  the  Senate  to  betrin  to 


Mr.  HOI-LINGS.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
distinguished  Senator  conformed  his 
amendment  yet? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  get  a  clarification.  I  cleared 
this  amendment  earlier  in  the  day  with 
the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  same 
Parliamentarian  ? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  minute  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  idea  what  the  content  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is.  I  do  not  know  if  I  am  for 
or  against  it. 

But  if  he  should  restate  his  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  not  to  object  to  it  because,  in 
order  to  expedite  the  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  budget  resolution,  we  regularly 
have  to  proceed  in  that  way.  that  is.  it 
is  a  regxilar  practice.  It  has  been  on  many 
occasions,  to  offer  amendments  as  sub- 
stitutes which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
amendment  for  which  the  substitute  is 
offered. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  adhered 
strictly  to  the  rule  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  we  use  in  other  legislation,  it 
would  Invite  the  offering  of  amendments 
on  a  line-by-line  basis  and  that  would  be 
a  delay  tactic  to  no  good  purpose 

So.  unless  there  is  something  about  it 
I  do  not  understand.  I  cannot  see  why 
anyone's  interest  would  be  served  by  ob- 
jecting to  the  offering  of  the  amendment 
in  this  form. 

I  say  that  without  prejudice  to  the  sub- 
stance at  all. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  chosen  to  modify  the  amendment, 
to  bring  it  into  compliance  so  that  it 
satisfies  the  Parliamentarian. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  review  the  modified  amendment 
briefly. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

VP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1083 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  recommended  lev- 
els of  new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  to 
decrease  such  levels  for  Education.  Train- 
ing, Employment,  and  Social  Services  for 
such   fiscal   years) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  modified  amendment 
and  ask  it  be  applied  to  the  fiscal  vear 
1911  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  indicates  that  this  Is  a  new,  dis- 
tinct amendment. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows 

The  Senator  from  New  Hamoshlre  (Mr 
HuMPHRSY)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered   1063. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  disnen.sed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCFR  Without 
obi'ect'on.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  Mr.  Titurmond.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  page  7,  line  24,  strike  out  "$29,400  - 
000,000'   and   Insert   ■■$28,500,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  25,  strike  out  "$28,400,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$27,500,000,000". 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEH.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parhamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized 
and  will  state  the  parhamentarj- 
inquiry. 

Mr.  DURKIN  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  amendment  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
subject  to  a  division? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  intended  to  be  an  amend- 
ment to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes.  it 
is  divisible.  It  hits  the  bill  in  more  than 
one  place. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  mv  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  continue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  trying  to  make  the  point  that  this 
whole  budget  process  today  is  a  matter 
of  ordering  our  priorities.  What  I  am 
trying  to  do  with  this  amendment  is  to 
change  the  ordering  of  those  priorities 
to  reduce  the  function  for  education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices and  increase  by  a  like  amount  the 
veterans  benefits  and  services  function. 
Specifically,  for  fiscal  year  1981  I  pro- 
pose to  subtract  $900  million  in  outlays 
from  function  500  and  add  $700  million  to 
function  700  to  maintain  esssential 
benefits  and  health  care  services  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget,  one  cannot  add  money  to  one 
Government  agency  or  program  with- 
out taking  money  from  another.  I  com- 
mend the  Budget  Committee  chairman 
for  guiding  the  balanced  budget  through 
committee  and  now  on  the  floor,  though 
I  wish  balancing  the  budget  were  not 
relying  chiefly  on  greater  tax  revenues 
As  others  have  pointed  out,  the  Federal 
pie  no  longer  can  simply  be  made  larger 
and  larger  in  order  to  accommodate 
increased  spending  In  one  area  or  an- 
other. The  various  programs  are  now 
going  to  have  to  compete  with  each 
other  to  justify  their  funding  needs. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

This  brings  me  to  the  problem  of  the 
budget  for  veterans.  The  budget  propo.sed 
bv  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for  the 
Veterans'  Administration  is  simply  in- 
adequate. I  feel  very  strongly  that  adop- 
tion of  this  budget  will  lead  to  deserving 
veterans  being  turned  away  from  VA 
hospitals. 

Since  I  arrived  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
been  concerned  about  the  decline  of  the 
budget  for  veterans  as  compared  to  total 
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Federal  spending.  In  1976.  the  'VA's  per- 
centage of  total  Federal  outlays  was  a 
full  5  percent.  By  1979,  this  figure  had  de- 
clined to  4.1  percent.  And  now  we  have  a 
budget  figure  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  representing  only  3.4  percent 
of  total  Federal  spending.  What  has  this 
reduction  meant  for  veterans? 

The  VA  hospital  system  is  in  decline.  I 
attended  a  sobering  hearing  last  fall  on 
the  state  of  the  VA  hospital  system.  Hos- 
pital directors  and  medical  chiefs  of 
staff  from  throughout  the  country,  in- 
cluding one  from  the  Manchester,  N.H,, 
VA  medical  center,  testified  that  they 
were  constantly  having  "to  do  more 
with  less,"  None  of  these  able  administra- 
tors wanted  to  turn  away  veterans  from 
the  care  they  earned,  the  care  they  de- 
serve. But  they  are  having  to  resort  to 
this  unfortunate  measure. 

The  VA  is  already  cutting  back  on 
congressionally  mandated  benefits  as  a 
result  of  their  inability  "to  do  more  with 
less."  One  example  is  the  VA's  stopping 
the  payment  of  patient  travel  expenses 
when  the  veterans  cannot  defray  these 
expenses.  Service-connected  disabled 
veterans,  as  well  as  nonservice  disabled 
veterans,  will  be  affected  by  these  cuts.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  examples  of  these 
travel  cutbacks.  I  would  like  the  Senators 
to  observe  that  VA  press  releases  which  I 
will  have  printed  blame  Congress  for  the 
benefit  reductions,  while  the  truth  is  that 
Congress  mandated  these  benefits.  The 
cuts  are  imposed  on  veterans  by  this  ad- 
ministration, that  is  by  the  executive,  not 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr,  President,  adoption  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  s  recommendation  for 
veterans'  benefits  and  services  will  mean 
further  reductions  in  essential  veterans' 
benefits.  Adoption  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation  will  mean 
turning  needy  veterans  away  from  care 
in  VA  hospitals.  Veterans  earned  these 
benefits.  Veterans  deserve  these  benefits. 
We  can  and  must  afford  veterans  bene- 
fits in  order  to  keep  our  promises  to  vet- 
erans. This  is  only  fair. 

There  are  areas  in  the  Federal  budget 
which  do  not  deserve  the  priority  at- 
tention from  this  Nation,  the  attention 
that  veterans  earned  by  their  service  to 
this  country,  I  propose  that  we  make  ma- 
jor reductions  in  the  CETA  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program.  These  programs  were 
poorly  targeted  to  begin  with,  and  these 
programs  long  ago  outlived  their  own 
initially  stated  objective  of  providing 
countercyclical  relief  during  periods  of 
high  unemployment. 

CETA  jobs  are  of  marginal  value. 
CETA  job  positions  have  been  created 
in  every  conceivable  local  government 
and  nonprofit  sector  agency  to  perform 
every  imaginable  service.  This  includes 
teacher  aides,  social  service  outreach 
workers,  assistant  librarians,  housing 
census  takers,  extra  park  service  country 
arts  coordinators,  assistant  museum  cu- 
rators, Big  Brothers,  Inc.  activities  co- 
ordinators, senior  citizen  home  visitation 
workers,  nurses'  aides,  and  drain  com- 
mission clerks.  What  this  experience 
proves  is  that  the  supply  of  public  sector 
services  and  activities  will  expand  with- 
out limit  to  absorb  the  funds  made  avail- 


able to  finance  them — If  such  funds  are 
"free"  to  the  agency  using  them. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  this 
added  public  sector  output  is  of  marginal 
value  to  the  public  or  it  would  have  voted 
higher  local  taxes  or  stepped  up  its  con- 
tributions to  nonprofit  agencies  in  order 
to  finance  it.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible 
to  argue  that  public  sector  services  would 
otherwise  be  underfinanced  by  stingj-  or 
shortsighted  local  taxpayers. 

CETA  job  slots,  in  addition,  do  not 
provide  useful  skill  training.  Unlike  other 
Federal  manpower  efforts,  such  as  voca- 
tional education  and  skill  training  pro- 
grams under  title  II  of  CETA.  the  jobs 
creation  program  has  never  made  a  pre- 
tense of  structuring  positions  with  a  pri- 
mar>'  emphasis  on  skill  development  and 
permanent,  private  sector  placement. 
This  was  underscored  by  the  inclusion  of 
the  18-month  limit  in  the  1978  CETA 
amendments:  Virtually  every  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  country  was  carrying  enroll- 
ees  who  had  held  Federal  make -work 
jobs  for  as  long  as  9  years  under  the 
various  predece.ssor  programs.         

While  It  might  be  argued  that  CETA 
job  slots  at  least  pro\1de  generalized 
work  experience,  such  as  punctuality, 
discipline,  good  habits,  if  not  specific  skill 
training,  a  strong  case  can  just  as  easily 
be  made  the  other  way.  In  the  case  of 
the  summer  youth  program,  enrollees 
are  taught  that  you  can  draw  a  substan- 
tial pavcheck  from  society  for  doing 
very  little  of  what  it  does  not  especially 
want  anyway. 

We  must  encourage  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductive private  sector  to  employ  Indi- 
viduals in  productive  jobs.  With  the 
proper  economic  policies,  policies  which 
encourage  creation  of  private  sector 
jobs,  those  who  now  hold  CETA  jobs 
will  find  real  jobs  of  which  they  can  be 
proud. 

The  CETA  program  was  Institution- 
alized on  a  permanent  basis  because  the 
economy  allegedly  fails  to  produce  a 
.sufficient  supply  of  jobs — especially  at 
the  low-skill,  entry  level— to  employ  all 
Americans  who  desire  work.  This  prem- 
ise is  just  plain  wrong.  What  advocates 
really  mean  is  that  the  economy  does 
not  provide  a  sufficient  supply  of  the 
right  kind  of  job,  at  the  right  pay,  in 
the  right  place,  with  the  right  career 
prospects,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  certain 
Federal  policymakers  and  a  certain 
portion  of  the  labor  force.  The  current 
national  economic  crisis,  largely  caused 
by  Federal  overspending  and  borrowing, 
requires  that  this  costly  adventure  in 
manufacturing  "suitable"  employment 
opportunities  must  come  to  an  abrupt 
halt. 

The  vast  Influx  of  legal  and  Illegal 
aliens  and  refugees  into  the  U.S.  low- 
skill  job  market  during  the  last  decade 
establishes  beyond  doubt  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  will  offer  gainful  employ- 
ment to  nearly  all  who  can  be  produc- 
tively employed.  Moreover,  a  fiscal  pol- 
icy designed  to  Increased  capital  Invest- 
ment would  further  expand  both  the 
number  and  the  quality  of  these  private 
sector  opportunities. 

It  is  time  that  public  policy  started 
moving  beyond  the  mechanlcaJ  tabula - 


lion  of  job  slots  and  emphasized  growth 
in  national  production  of  goods  and 
services  that  American  consumers  want 
to  buy.  or  that  can  be  traded  on  the 
world  market  to  pay  for  our  necessary 
imports.  Such  a  pohcy  would  create 
ample  real  employment  opportunities 
and  help  eliminate  inflationary  Federal 
deficits  as  well. 

The  CETA  program  has  been  remark- 
able for  the  numerous  instances  of  fraud 
and  abuse  in  its  administration  News- 
papers throughout  the  country  have 
documented  this  horrifying  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money 

Here  in  Washington.  DC.  for  example. 
CETA  jobs  have  been  filled  by  convicted 
felons  in  the  Lorton  Reformatory,  felons 
who  are  in  many  cases  ineligible  for 
parole  in  this  century.  Nepotism  has  been 
flagrant  in  the  District  program  A  Nash- 
ville, Tenn,,  story  tells  of  CETA  employ- 
ees being  paid  to  learn  "six  ways  to  make 
people  like  you."  In  Tampa,  Fla.,  CETTA 
money  has  been  used  to  run  a  string  of 
bars.  CETA  money  was  paid  to  bartend- 
ers to  learn  jobs  they  have  been  doing 
for  years.  In  San  Francisco  CETA  sup- 
pi. es  funds  to  an  organization  which  ad- 
vocates the  legahzation  of  prostitution. 

These  examples  of  misuse  of  Federal 
dollars  outrage  the  taxpayer,  and  right- 
fully so.  The  taxpayer  deserves  better 
treatment. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  the  time  has 
come  to  eliminate  these  wsisteful.  wrong- 
headed  programs.  The  American  people 
have  had  enough. 

Yes.  the  time  has  come  to  begin  making 
choices.  We  must  choose  whether  to  end 
wasteful,  misguided  Federal  programs  or 
to  simply  allow  them  to  continue  to  grow 
and  grow,  absorbing  more  private  capital 
that  should  have  been  spent  productive- 
ly. The  time  has  come  to  remember  the 
commitment  we  have  made  to  those  m- 
dividuals  who  served  when  our  country 
called. 

This  Nation  owes  a  debt  to  its  vetenms. 
We  cannot  go  back  on  our  promises.  We 
owe  no  such  debt  to  scandal-ridden 
CETA  programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  our  choices. 
to  reorder  our  Nation's  priorities.  The 
choice  offered  by  my  amendment  is  clear: 
Congress  must  keep  its  pledge  to  our  Na- 
tion's veterans  whose  benefits  are  earned. 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  order  our  priori- 
ties properly.  We  must  insure  that  vet- 
erans receive  the  benefits  and  medical 
care  they  earned.  We  must  insure  that 
taxpayer  s  money  is  not  wasted  on  use- 
less, wasteful  programs.  I  ask  the  Senate 
to  accept  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  essentially  pro- 
posing that  we  reduce  the  educational 
function  and  increase  the  veterans  func- 
tion by  a  like  amount.  The  choice  place 
at  which  to  make  those  cuts  under  the 
educational  function  is  the  CETA  pro- 
gram. So  there  is  an  alternative. 

This  is  not  a  proposal  that  would  in- 
crease the  deficit  I  am  proposing  some 
specific  cuts. 

Furthermore,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
adding  these  functions  to  the  veterans' 
functions,  it  nevertheless  will  represent 
no  net  increase  in  the  veterans'  function 
over  last  year,  if  we  factor  in  inflation. 

My  proposal  will  simply  maintain  the 
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present  level  of  essential  services,  so  it 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  reordering 
priorities.  , 


who  are  not  planning  to  keep  previously 
made  appointments — because  of  VA  bene- 
ficiary  travel    payment   cut*   to   notify   the 


may  not  be  able  to  respond  to  a  crisis  situa- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  beds. 
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rowly  focused,  single-shot  amendment  to  and  a  real  tragedy  for  many  of  those  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
correct  only  one  area  in  which  the  budget  most  in  need  in  our  society — if  cuts  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
resolution  as  reported  is  deficient.  I  stress    that  magnitude  were  inflicted,  as  is  pro-     erans'  Affairs  Committee  stated  at  the 
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present  level  of  essential  services,  so  it 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  reordering 
priorities. 

Do  Senators  want  to  leave  the  educa- 
tional function  as  it  is.  to  the  detriment 
of  the  veterans'  fimction,  or  will  they 
accept  my  amendment  to  raise  the  level 
of  the  veterans'  function  such  that  the 
country  can  carry  out  its  pledges  to 
those  who  served  in  the  armed  forces? 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sev- 
veral  articles  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

VA   Cutback 

DrKTEE. — A  congressional  budget  cut  is 
forcing  the  eight  Veterana  Administration 
medlc&l  centers  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah 
and  Montana  to  stop  paying  patient  travel 
expenses — except  in  special  emergency  situ- 
ations. 

New  Mexico  may  be  affected  later  by  the 
restriction  related  mostly  to  payments  cover- 
ing ground  and  air-ambulance  services 

The  policy  change  relating  to  Inpatient 
and  outpatient  veterans  with  either  service  or 
nonservlce-connected  disabilities  is  affecting 
most  If  not  all  of  the  172  VA  medical  centers 
nationally  as  well  as  other  federal  agency 
operations. 

The  medical  centers  were  notified  of  the 
curtailment  last  week  First  to  be  affected 
was  the  Orand  Junction.  Colo  VA  Medical 
Center  which  took  cutback  action  March  23. 

Beginning  next  Monday  (March  31) .  bene- 
ficiary travel  payments  will  be  severely  re- 
stricted to  emergencies  at  the  Denver,  Colo.. 
Cheyenne  and  Sheridan,  Wyo  and  Salt  Lake 
City  VA  medical  centers. 

Following  suit  April  14  will  be  the  VA 
medical  center  In  Miles  City.  Montana,  at 
Fort  Harrison  near  Helena.  Montana,  and  In 
Fort  Lyon.  Colorado,  according  to  present 
plans  Similar  action  could  be  taken  by  the 
Albuquerque.  NM  VA  Medical  Center  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Sept  30,  a 
spokesman  said. 

In  Denver,  medical  center  director  James 
Martin  said  the  mld-flscal-year  policy  change 
reduced  the  total  beneflclary-travel  budget 
for  the  year  by  12  percent.  "The  problem  was 
compounded  by  contract  Increases  by  23  per- 
cent recently  In  ambulance  and  ambocab 
service  and  by  nearly  20  percent  in  commer- 
cial air  service."  he  added. 

The  Denver  VA  Medical  Center,  a  major 
Midwestern  referral  hospital,  handled  12.500 
Inpatients  and  130,000  outpatients  last  fiscal 
year  Under  a  fiscal  1980  budget  submitted 
18  months  ago.  It  was  allocated  $42  2  mil- 
lion. Until  now.  about  30  percent  of  Its  pa- 
tlenu  have  received  travel  reimbursement 
A  large  percentage  of  those  recipients  were 
from  outside  Colorado. 

About  half  of  the  Inpatients  at  the  Denver 
VA  Medlc&l  Center  are  from  the  greater 
Denver  area.  A  quarter  of  them  are  from 
elsewhere  In  Colorado  The  rest  are  from  out 
of  state.  Martin  said. 

Under  the  new  policy,  the  Denver  VA 
Medical  Center  wiU  have  available  only 
fimdlng  for  limited  emergency  travel  ex- 
penses for  patients.  But  Martin  stressed. 
"We  are  still  prepared  to  provide  the  same 
quality  and  quantity  of  care  as  In  the  past. 
We  don't  foresee  the  new  travel  restrictions 
will  have  a  ma  lor  Impact  on  the  medical 
center's  workload  " 

Martin  said  the  medical  center's  weekly 
Winnebago  MedlVan  visits  to  Colorado 
Sprines.  Greeley,  Port  Morpan  and  Port  Col- 
lins. Colo  ,  haven't  been  affected  bv  this  lat- 
est  budget   cut.   But   he   requested   veterans 


who  are  not  planning  to  keep  prevloualy 
made  appointments — because  of  VA  bene- 
ficiary travel  payment  cuts  to  notify  the 
medical  center. 

Current  legislation  has  authorized  reim- 
bursement to  veterans  for  travel  expenses 
for  those  with  servlce-cotuiected  disabilities 
who  are  being  treated  for  those  disabilities. 
At  the  Denver  VA  Medical  Center,  about  60 
percent  of  the  Inpatients  have  such  service- 
connected  pn>blems. 

The  VA  medical  centers  In  Colorado. 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Montana  were  notified 
of  the  policy  change  last  March  19  by  the 
Midwestern  Region  medical  director  based 
In  Omaha.  Neb.  That  action  was  based  on  a 
restriction  applied  to  the  VA  by  the  federal 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  by  act  of 
Congress. 

In  Denver.  Martin  briefed  Colorado  con- 
gressional office  aides  and  representatives  of 
state  veterans  service  organizations  March 
30  on  the  changes.  Letters  Informing  pa- 
tients of  the  restrictions  also  were  mailed 
by  the  weekend. 

March  27.  1980. 

[Prom  the  BUllngs  (Mont.)   Gazette.  Apr.  1. 

19801 
Budget   Cuts   Eliminate  VA  Travel  Money 

Sheridan.  Wto. — A  congressional  budget 
cut  is  forcing  the  Sheridan  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital  to  stop  paying  patient 
travel  expenses  except  In  special-emergency 
situations. 

Beginning  March  31.  beneficiary  travel 
payments  will  be  severely  restricted  to  emer- 
gencies at  the  Denver.  Colo..  Cheyenne, 
Sheridan  and  Salt  Lake  City  VA  medical 
centers. 

Following  suit  April  14  will  be  the  medical 
center  In  Miles  City,  Mont  ,  at  Port  Harrison 
near  Helena.  Mont.,  and  In  Fort  Lyon.  Colo. 

(From  the   Sheridan    (Wyo.)    Press.  Apr    2. 
1980] 

VA    CtJTBACK    AfTECTS    TRAVEL 

Veterans  seeking  treatment  at  the  Sheri- 
dan Veterans  Administration  Medical  Center 
will  not  be  paid  normal  travel  benefits  to  and 
from  the  hospital  except  in  emergency  cases, 
according  to  a  new  ruling  by  the  VA's  fiscal 
control  office. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
mandated  to  VA  hospitals  across  the  nation 
that  non-emergency  travel  by  VA  patients 
will  not  be  paid  because  there  Is  not  enough 
money  as  a  result  of  federal  cutbacks. 

The  Sheridan  medical  center  has  already 
paid  more  than  $61,000  in  travel  benefits  In 
six  months,  but  only  has  about  $107,000  In 
lu  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  At  the  current 
rate,  the  OMB  says  the  center  would  run 
about  820,000  short  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

VA  officials  at  Sheridan  said  the  $46,000 
that  remains  In  the  budget  will  be  used  for 
emergency  travel  only. 

The  cutback  Is  happening  throughout  the 
system  and  will  affect  outpatient  treatment 
as  well  as  service-connected  disability  pay- 
ments for  travel. 

The  VA  Is  also  facing  a  national  cutback 
In  beds  available  to  patients.  In  the  last 
eight  years,  the  total  number  of  beds  has 
dropped  more  than  7.000  and  Is  expected  to 
dwindle  by  another  12.000  !n  the  next  dec- 
ade, bringing  the  total  to  72,000  according 
to  VA  statistics. 

The  Sheridan  medical  center  has  gone 
from  about  640  beds  10  years  aeo  to  about 
340  this  year  because  of  new  space  restric- 
tions Imptosed  by  the  Joint  Commission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

VA  chief  Max  Cleland  said  the  VA  has  a 
new  concept  In  treatment,  able  to  treat  more 
veterans  In  a  shorter  time  with  an  effective 
outpatients  system,  so  fewer  beds  are  needed 

Recently,  the  administration  came  under 
fire   from   critics  who   warned   that   the  VA 


may  not  be  able  to  respond  to  a  crisis  situa- 
tion because  of  the  lack  of  beds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  listened  to  the  discussion  of  this  amend- 
ment, I  was  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
leadership  and  his  perspicacity.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  f oimd  myself  sitting  here 
thinking,  "Why  didnt  that  occur  to  me?" 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  on  his 
amendment.  I  agree  with  what  he  has 
said.  The  Senate  should  adopt  this 
amendment. 

I  hope  every  Senator  will  vote  for  this 
amendment,  because  it  really  does  put 
in  much  better  order  the  priorities  of 
this  budget,  by  reducing  a  program 
which  is  wasteful  and  extravagant  and 
putting  the  money  to  work  in  a  program 
that  needs  help  and  in  support  of  a  group 
of  citizens  who  deserve  our  enthusiastic 
backing,  as  the  Senator  correctly  has 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  please 
yield  me  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  5  or  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and 
for  the  same  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  concern  of  both  Senators  for  ade- 
quate funding  for  veterans'  programs  is 
very  understandable.  I  share  that  con- 
cern very  deeply.  As  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  for  the  past 
3  years,  and  as  one  deeply  involved  with 
veterans'  issues  ever  since  coming  to  the 
Senate  11  years  ago.  I  have  worked  hard 
to  assure  that  veterans'  programs  are 
effective  and  are  maintained  at  adequate 
levels.  I  believe  very  strongly  that  all  vet- 
erans' programs  must  continue  to  oe 
among  our  Nation's  highest  priorities, 
and  I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  sure 
that  our  commitments  to  those  who 
served  our  Nation  are  honored. 

Thus,  I  agree  completely  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations 
for  veterans'  programs  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  as  reported 
are  totally  inadequate.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  support  the  pending 
amendment  for  three  reasons. 

First,  the  amendment — as  a  one-shot 
proposal  aimed  at  increasing  the  spend- 
ing level  in  only  one  functional  cate- 
gory— does  not  reflect,  in  my  view,  a 
reasonable  balancing  of  various  compet- 
ing national  priorities.  Later  this  week. 
I  will  propose  an  alternative  balanced 
budget  with  a  rational  balance  among 
those  priorities,  including  a  proposal  for 
the  veterans'  fimction  that  is  substan- 
tially above  the  Budset  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations. I  believe  strongly  that,  in 
the  present  situation,  it  is  far  preferable 
to  deal  with  the  need  for  a  revised,  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  contpxt  of  an  over- 
all, alternative  budget  rather  than  a  nar- 
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rowly  focused,  single-shot  amendment  to 
correct  only  one  area  in  which  the  budget 
resolution  as  reported  is  deficient.  I  stress 
that  my  alternative  recommendations  do 
provide  for  a  fair  cost-of-Uving  increase 
in  compensation  benefits  and  other  vet- 
erans' program  improvements.  The  re- 
ductions from  the  President's  January 
budget  request  that  we  have  approved 
would  not  reduce  the  levels  of  benefits  or 
services  to  which  veterans  are  entitled. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
amendment  proposes  to  pay  for  the  in- 
creases in  function  700  for  veterans  by 
further  reducing  the  budget  levels  for 
function  500.  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services.  As  I  stated 
on  April  30  in  proposing  an  alternative 
budget,  I  am  opposed  to  balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  those  in  greatest 
need,  and  I  urged  that  particular  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  need  for  a  substantial 
increase  over  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations  for  this  function, 
which  includes  the  Federal  effort  for 
training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  disadvantaged  persons. 

I  point  out  that  many  of  those  helped 
by  these  employment  programs  are 
themselves  veterans.  Unemployment  is 
very,  very  high  among  yotmger  veterans. 
So  this  proposed  amendment,  while  pur- 
porting to  help  veterans  in  one  category 
would  injure  veterans  in  another  cate- 
gory, and  unemployment  for  veterans  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  veterans  in  our  cotmtry 
presently. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tions for  function  500  assume  savings  of 
$3.5  bUlion  from  the  President's  March 
budget  in  budget  authority  and  $2.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  This  would  imdercut 
much  of  the  Federal  effort  toward  em- 
ployment assistance  and  create  severe 
hardships  in  depressed  urban  areas  and 
among  young  people  and  disadvantaged 
and  minority  groups — now  suffering 
most  as  the  unemployment  rate  has 
started  to  accelerate  so  greatly. 

With  respect  to  Federal  assistance  to 
education,  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
poses funding  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  vocational  education  at  $300  million 
in  outlays  below  current  law  levels  and 
for  higher  education  at  $700  million  be- 
low current  law  levels. 

My  proposal  would  restore  funding  for 
education,  employment,  training,  and 
social  service  programs  to  a  level  approx- 
imately equal  to  CBO's  reestimate  of  the 
President's  March  budget.  As  I  stated  on 
April  30.  I  deeply  regret  not  being  able 
to  do  more  in  my  budget  proposal  for 
programs  aimed  at  helping  disadvan- 
taged persons  break  the  cycle  of  poverty, 
and  I  view  my  proposal  to  increase  the 
function  500  levels  by  $3.5  bUllon  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.3  billion  in  out- 
lays over  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendations as  a  marginally  acceptable 
alternative  in  a  very  tight  budget  year. 

For  the  Senate  to  accept  the  proposal 
now  before  us  to  reduce  this  fiuiction 
below  the  Budget  Committee  levels  by 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  would,  in  my  view, 
be  a  grave  mistake  and  I  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  consequences  of  the 
amendment  would  be  even  more  dire — 


and  a  real  tragedy  for  many  of  those 
most  in  need  in  oiu-  society — if  cuts  of 
that  magnitude  were  inflicted,  as  is  pro- 
posed on  CETA  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent's revised  budget  proposal  has  al- 
ready made  a  sizable  reduction  in  the 
CETA  title  VI  public  service  jobs  pro- 
grams— 51.000  jobs  or  27  percent  of  the 
size  of  the  title  VI  program.  The  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  would  phase  out 
title  'VI  completely — eliminating  another 
149,000  jobs.  Those  reductions  are  al- 
ready far  too  severe. 

To  reduce  funding  for  CETA  still  fur- 
ther would  be  most  ill  advised  and  dan- 
gerous. We  recently  learned  that  in  April 
the  rates  of  imemployment  rose  to  their 
highest  levels  in  more  than  2  years,  and 
there  are  indications  that  these  rates 
will  continue  to  rise  as  the  predicted  re- 
cession deepens  and  that  our  job  crea- 
tion needs  •will  likewise  increase.  To  fail 
to  provide  for  a  modest  program  of  coun- 
tercyclical employment  during  this  pe- 
riod would  unwisely  and  unfairly  impose 
a  great  burden  on  those  who  are  most 
in  need  of  such  help.  Nor  would  it  be 
cost  effective,  because  those  who  cannot 
find  jobs  would  turn  to  nonproductive 
income  maintenance  programs.  CBO  es- 
timates that  each  $1  billion  cut  in  public 
service  jobs  would  result  in  a  $200  mil- 
lion increase  in  public  assistance  ac- 
counts in  function  600. 

What  would  we  rather  have?  People 
helped  into  job  training  and  on  to  jobs 
or  simply  have  them  receiving  aid  when 
thev  cannot  find  employment? 

Third,  in  the  context  of  the  compelling 
national  need  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  as  one  part  of 
our  effort  to  fight  infiation,  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Government- wide  belt- 
tightening  effort  must  include  the  VA 
with  respect  to  various  administrative 
expenditures  and  construction.  The 
amendment  would  exceed  the  recom- 
mendations that  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  I  are  making  for  Vet- 
erans' Administration  progrsmis  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  after  a  very  careful  review 
conducted  in  the  committee  over  many 
days  of  hard  work,  of  spending  in  this 
area. 

The  approach  that  we  have  taken  is  to 
propose  all  reasonable  economies  that 
could  be  made  in  spending  in  the  vet- 
erans' area  without  disrupting  these  very 
high  priority  programs,  without  reducing 
the  levels  of  benefits  and  services  to 
which  veterans  are  entitled,  and  without 
precluding  certain  essential  legislative 
initiatives,  such  as  a  fair  cost-of-living 
Incresise  in  service -connected  disability 
compensation  benefits  and  a  reasonable 
GI  bill  rate  Increase,  the  first  I  might 
mention  in  more  than  3  years.  I  believe 
that  this  Is  the  right  approach  for  this 
year.  Although  I  would  like  to  see.  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Humphrey)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Thitrhond)  would  like  to 
see.  certain  increases  over  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee's  recommendations 
and  I  would  support  them  if  the  economy 
were  in  better  shape.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  appropriate  under  current  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I  can- 
not support  the  amendment. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  stated  at  the 
outset  of  his  remariss  that  my  proposal 
is  not  a  reasonable  balancing  of  pri- 
orities. Obviously  I  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  him.  But  It  is  clear  that  we 
both  see  it  as  a  matter  of  ordering  our 
priorities   or  reordering  our  priorities. 

I  simply  point  out  once  again  that 
while  this  figure  in  my  proposal  may 
exceed  the  veterans  budget  recommen- 
dation of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  if 
we  accept  the  Veterans'  Cwnmittee  rec- 
ommendation we  will  see  veterans  func- 
tion decline  from  $4.1  billion  this  year 
to  $3.4  billion  next  year.  1981.  I  think 
this  reduction  is  imacceptable  and  in- 
excusable. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  effects 
that  this  rediiction  will  have. 

Accepting  the  Budget  Committee  fig- 
ures will  provide  for  only  a  10-percent 
increase  instead  of  the  15-percent  in- 
crease the  Senate  has  already  ap- 
proved for  recipients  of  GI  benefits. 
These  are  individuals  going  to  school 
under  the  GI  bill  who  have  not  had  an 
increase  in  more  than  2  years  during 
which  time  Inflation  has  reduced  their 
purchasing  power  by  25  percent. 

So  if  my  amendment  is  not  accepted 
this  evening,  veterans  going  to  school 
under  the  GI  bill  will  have  to  get  by  on 
a  10-percent  increase  instead  of  the  15- 
percent  increase  the  Senate  has  already 
approved  and  that  while  they  have  suf- 
fered a  25 -percent  reduction  caused  by 
inflation. 

Another  area  where  veterans  will 
suffer  Is  the  area  of  hospital  care.  The 
proposal  as  it  now  stands,  if  my  amend- 
ment Is  not  accepted.  wUl  literally  re- 
sult In  the  elimination  of  hospital  beds 
at  a  time  when  we  can  ill  afford  to  elim- 
inate one  further  bed  in  a  VA  hospi- 
tal. 

The  VA  will  be  forced  to  do  more 
with  less  In  the  central  areas  of  medi- 
cal care. 

A  large  portion  of  the  reductions  will 
come  out  of  the  needed  construction 
a"'^  renovation  of  the  VA  medical  fa- 
cilities. 

VA  medical  research,  always  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  VA  hospital  system, 
will  have  to  be  curtailed. 

The  VA  ivlll  be  forced  to  ask  military 
retirees  to  seek  care  elsewhere  In  De- 
fense Department  facilities  which  are 
already  operating  at  capacity. 

Pay  raises  for  VA  doctors,  who  we 
find  very  dlCBcult  to  retain,  and  dentists 
and  nurses  will  have  to  come  from  re- 
duced services  in  other  areas. 

If  that  Is  not  enough,  then  there  is 
one  final  insult.  Headstones  and  grave 
markers  as  well  as  the  $300  payment 
toward  burial  expenses  may  well  have 
to  be  eliminated. 

So  it  Is  a  tough  choice,  no  doubt  about 
it.  But  I  happen  to  believe  that  our 
promises  to  veterans  ought  to  have  far 
greater  weight  than  the  funding  of  the 
now  thoroughly  discredited  CETA  pro- 
gram which,  if  It  were  not  fraught  with 
fraud  and  abuse  would  nevertheless  be 
fatally  flawed  because  It  is  the  wrong 
way  to  create  jobs.  If  we  want  to  create 
jobs  we  ought  to  provide  incentives  for 
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Let  us  look  at  the  budget  authority  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  It  was  $20.5  billion. 
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"I  don't  like  make-work  jobs."  really  does 
not  properly  describe  the  CETA  program 


executive  director  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
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capital  formation  and,  perhaps,  con- 
sider a  special  youth  employment  mini- 
mum wage. 

Mr.  President,  1  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOI.T.TNGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
many  minutes  are  left  on  the  Humphrey 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  21  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  121/2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  If  I  can  get  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  President.  I  yield  myself 
the  appropriate  time  under  the  amend- 
ment. 

One  of  the  dlfBculties  that  we  have  in 
presenting  these  amendments  is  to  con- 
front them  as  fairly  and  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  We  have  some  35  amendments 
that  we  have  to  get  through  in  2  days. 
Members  tend  to  sort  of  buddy-up.  and 
they  come  to  the  floor  and  say  that  they 
do  not  understand  the  issue  pertaining 
to  the  vote.  Oftentimes,  this  happens 
when  my  colleagues  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Here  in  this  particular  discussion  on 
the  Humphrey  amendment,  in  short.  I 
advise  my  senior  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
that  at  the  appropriate  time  here,  I  will 
move  to  table  the  amendment  when  time 
is  out.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  if  he  has  a 
further  argument  that  he  wants  to  make 
on  his  particular  amendment.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  wish  fur- 
ther time  on  his  amendment? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  I  would. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Ten  minutes?  I  give  It 
to  the  Senator  from  my  time.  He  has  12, 
so  we  can  split  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Either  way.  just  so 
we  can  get  the  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
want  to  give  it  to  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  may 
desire.  Before  I  do  that  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcient  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  President  of  the  United  States  sent 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  to 
Congress,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
portion  went  to  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  we  re- 
duced the  budget  by  $297.5  million.  That 
$297.5  miUion  was  constituted  in  this 
way:  Mission  3.  (Hospital  and  Medical 
care  I  $205  million;  Mission  4,  (Veterans 
Housing!  $59  million,  and  that  was  the 
result  of  the  suspension  of  direct  VA 
loans  for  housing  for  1  year  as  part  of 
the  President's  overall  restriction  on 
credit,  and  to  reduce  outlays  for  the 
direct  loans  program. 

The  third  item  was  $33.5  million  which 
also  was  Mission  4,  'Other  Veterans' 
Benefits  and  Services)  and  a  reduction 
in  general  operating  expenses. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  I  am  merely 
trying  to  accomplish  tonight  is  to  raise 
the  lowest  figures  back  to  what  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  reported  to  the 
Senate  when  we  reduced  the  amount 


that  the  President   had   originally  re- 
quested. 

After  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
reported  its  budget  letter,  the  Budget 
Committee  came  along  and  said.  "You 
have  not  cut  It  enough.  "  and  they 
wanted  to  cut  it  more,  and  did  cut  it. 
$830  million  more. 

I  think  that  is  too  much.  I  feel  that 
what  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Senate  did  was  reasonable,  was 
proper,  and  should  stand. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  am  the 
senior  Republican  member,  plans  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  which  would  increase  the  VA's 
figures,  but  to  take  it  out  of  defense.  I 
would  like  to  ask  him  if  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  did  not  exactly 
propose  to  take  it  out  of  defense.  I  do 
suggest  that  the  figure  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  be  reduced  somewhat 
in  the  defense  function.  I  am  for  in- 
creases for  national  defense  spending.  I 
am  for  Increases  beyond  what  President 
Carter  has  called  for.  I  do  not  presently 
support  the  defense  figures  that  are  in 
the  Budget  Committee  report. 

The  other  aspect  of  the  alternative 
budget  that  I  am  offering,  and  the  pri- 
mary source  of  additional  funding  that 
would  help  the  veterans'  category  and 
some  others  like  transportation  and  en- 
ergy which,  I  think,  are  undercut  in  the 
budget  reported  by  the  committee,  would 
come  from  a  careful  estimate  of  reve- 
nues that  is  certainly  within  the  margin 
for  error  as  is  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's report.  That  would  provide  some 
additional  revenues  in  contemplation 
without  suggesting  any  increase  in  taxes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  amendment 
would  restore  the  amount  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
of  which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  is  chairman,  to  the  amount 
the  Veterans'  Committee  recommended. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  does.  I 
think  it  is  better  to  take  it  out  of  some 
abused  and  unproductive  social  programs 
than  to  take  it  out  of  defense.  'We  must 
not  forget  that  oiir  greatest  and  most 
important  social  program  is  the  National 
Security  of  this  country:  not  make-work 
programs. 

But  I  think  the  chairman  and  I  agree, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  agrees,  that  we 
should  restore  the  amount  that  Is  needed 
and  required  to  properly  take  care  of  our 
Nation's  Veterans.  I  thank  the  Budget 
Committee  for  their  work,  and  I  com- 
mend them,  especially  the  able  new 
chairman,  my  colleague,  for  his  good 
work,  and  I  realize  they  want  this  cut 
to  bring  the  budget  in  balance,  and  I 
commend  them  for  that — but  there  are 
some  things  that  I  feel  should  not  be 
cut.  I  am  In  favor  of  this  amount  of 
$297.5  million  which  was  cut  out  by  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  voted  for 
that  and  stand  by  that.  The  only  thing 
I  do  not  want  to  do  Is  to  make  reductions 
In  defense.  I  believe  it  Is  important  that 
we  maintain  every  dollar  we  have  In  the 
budget  for  defense. 

Many  of  these  social  programs  serve 
some  useful  purpose,  but  many  of  them 


are  fraught  with  abuse  and  have  grown 
too  large.  For  instance,  the  CETA  pro- 
gram constitutes  86  percent  of  the  spend- 
ing in  Mission  4  of  function  500.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amount  contained  in  my  amendment 
should  be  restored,  which  the  Budget 
Committee  cut  down  after  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  had  already  reduced 
the  budget  by  $297.5  million.  Yet,  Budget 
Committee  cut  it  down  $800  million  more, 
which  I  think  is  unreasonable. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  basis  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Senate.  If  we  do  not  adopt  it.  we  are 
going  to  destroy  some  veterans'  pro- 
grams. We  are  going  to  have  a  deficiency 
in  hospital  care  and  treatment.  Of  all  the 
people  who  deserve  consideration  in  this 
country,  I  think  it  is  those  who  have 
fought  for  their  country  that  deserve  the 
best  care.  These  are  the  veterans  who 
have  fought  for  their  countr>'.  We  would 
not  have  a  country-  without  them,  and 
I  feel  that  the  overall  Budget  Commit- 
tee's reduction  should  come  from  some 
other  source  and  not  come  from  the 
veterans  of  this  country. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  table  this 
amendment  but  will  see  fit  to  pass  this 
amendment.  I  would  even  be  willing  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  which  raises  it  $100 
million  more  than  I  do.  But  if  this 
amendment  does  not  pass  I  hope  mine 
will  pass. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  covers  our 
position.  I  think  we  have  presented  it  to 
the  Senate.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  properly  care 
for  our  veterans,  and  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion that  if  we  do  where  is  the  money 
coming  from? 

In  the  question  is  presented,  "Is  It 
going  to  come  from  defense  or  come 
from  social  programs?"  I  say  reduc- 
tions should  come  from  social  programs. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  19 '2  minutes:  the  proponents 
have  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
go  right  to  the  heart  of  the  concern  of 
my  senior  colleague  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  funding  for  veterans'  programs. 
I  remember  well,  30  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  freshman  State  legislator  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  was  Governor,  we 
had  before  us  the  veterans'  bonus.  I  will 
never  forget  Julian  Dusenberry,  who  had 
received  the  distinguished  service  cross. 
He  came  before  us  in  a  wheelchair  with 
a  sign  that  said,  "Americans  and  taxpay- 
ers first  and  veterans  second." 

We  defeated  the  veterans'  bonus,  but 
the  defeat  did  not  reflect  our  apprecia- 
tion of  what  veterans  gave  to  the  coun- 
try. I  do  not  think  there  were  10  non- 
veterans  in  the  124  membership  of  the 
House. 

However,  we  put  the  priorities  of  the 
country  first.  I  think  that  is  the  situa- 
tion that  we  have  here  on  the  fioor  to- 
night with  respect  to  the  veterans  in  this 
country. 
No  one  has  cut  veterans'  programs. 


Let  us  look  at  the  budget  authority  figure 
for  fiscal  year  1979.  It  was  $20.5  billion. 
It  went  up  in  1980  in  this  budget  to  $21.2 
billion:  and  we  recommended  $21.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981. 

While  the  budget  resolation  cut  16  per- 
cent from  general  government,  we  added 
to  social  security,  to  defense,  and  to  the 
veterans. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that,  rather 
than  cutting  the  veterans,  we  added — 

First,  a  13.9-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  pension  benefits  to  the  needy, 
aged  veterans : 

Second,  we  gave  a  10-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits: 

Third,  we  gave  an  11.8-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  compensation  bene- 
fits to  disabled  veterans.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that  this 
increase  will  keep  the  veterans'  compen- 
sation benefits  constant  in  real  terms; 
and 

Fourth,  we  gave  other  liberalizations 
in  veterans  training  and  rehabilitation 
benefits,  which  includes  funding  for  new 
VA  health  center  care  facilities  con- 
struction projects. 

I  am  sure  that  the  veterans  realize 
that  this  danger  of  inflation  is  real,  and 
that  they  want  to  do  their  share  to  help 
the  country. 

I  think  we  have  been  rather  liberal 
with  the  veterans.  In  fact,  it  is  like  the 
frustrated  budgeteer  said,  "How  can  we 
arrive  at  a  figure?"  The  Energy  Commit- 
tee has  the  same  problem;  when  we  go 
out  into  the  community  with  the  pro- 
posed energy  appropriation  and  ask, 
"How  can  we  arrive  at  a  figure  for  solar 
energy?"— the  answer  that  comes  back 
is— "Just  give  them  enough,  all  thev  can 
use."  We  can  no  longer  provide  ail  the 
funds  that  can  be  used.  And  if  we  cut 
back  on  increases,  it  doesn't  mean  we  are 
cutting  the  programs. 

We  know  that  we  are  concerned  about 
veterans.  However,  if  we  do  not  vote  for 
more  funds  for  veterans,  we  will  be  seen 
as  cutting  veterans'  programs.  That  is 
hogwash.  We  have  not  cut  veterans'  pro- 
grams. We  have  increased  the  veterans 

It  is  not  the  struggle,  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  said,  of  whether  to  favor 
make-work  CETA  jobs  or  help  veterans. 

What  did  we  do  about  CETA?  That 
is  a  tough  question.  Here  we  are.  Mr. 
President,  with  the  unemployment  rate 
for  poor  minority  teenagers  over  40  per- 
cent. Thi.s  amendment  cuts  the  summer 
youth  em:  loyment  program  in  half  bv 
taking  500.000  summer  jobs  away  from 
disadvantaged  youths. 

We  already  made  deep  reductions  in 
the  CETA  program.  Our  recommenda- 
tion for  1981  is  $1.5  bilhon  below  the 
President's  March  budget  request  The 
committee  felt  that  these  reductions 
were  necessary  to  balance  the  budget  and 
Jif^ce  inflation.  But  deeper  cuts  in 
CETA  would  only  hurt  our  most  disad- 
vantaged citizens  during  the  recession 
when  they  will  be  hurt  the  most 

We  already  cut  back  the  CETA  title  VI 
countercychcal  public  service  employ- 
ment program  from  200,000  jobs  to  140,- 
000  jobs  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
^!  ^^^^i^'  ^"'  ^*  ^y  60,000  and  recom- 
year  1981.  But  to  just  cut  it  out  and  say. 


"I  don't  like  make-work  jobs."  really  does 
not  properly  describe  the  CETA  program 

CETA  has  worked  very  well.  I  can  bring 
witnesses  up  to  testify  on  CETA.  I  have 
been  to  California  and  South  Carolina  to 
attend  hearings  and  know  that  manj- 
CETA  projects  have  worked  extremely 
well. 

Right  now,  let  us  not  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  and  say  that  somehow  we 
are  cutting  veterans'  programs,  that  the 
VA  hospitals  are  coming  apart,  and  that 
we  have  not  taken  care  of  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

Veterans'  programs  have  a  27-percent 
growth  in  funding  since  1975.  Obviously, 
my  colleagues  think  that  this  growth  in 
funding  is  not  enough.  If  we  are  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  my  colleagues  must 
realize  that  all  Federal  programs  must 
be  examined — including  veterans'  pro- 
grams. 

I  know  all  of  the  Senators  love  vet- 
erans, and  they  have  to  get  the  veterans' 
votes.  I  think,  if  properly  explained,  the 
veterans  would  support  the  position  of 
this  budget  resolution.  The  resolution 
provides  a  13.9  percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  the  pension  program,  a  10 -per- 
cent cost-of-hving  increase  under  the 
GI  bill,  an  11.8-percent  comr>ensation 
cost-of-hving  increase  for  disabled  vet- 
erans, and  other  liberalizations  in  vet- 
erans' programs. 

Many  people  are  not  getting  these 
benefits. 

So  I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  time  nec- 
essary. I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  4  more 
minutes. 

As  I  said,  when  the  time  is  out,  I  am 
not  going  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  the 
time  unless  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  the  leader  on  the  other 
side,  wishes  to  be  heard,  and  then  move 
to  table  the  Thurmond  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN  1 .  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  VA  budget 
next  year  is  proposed  to  be  increased,  in 
terms  of  nominal  dollars,  when  you  fac- 
tor in  inflation,  it  is  a  net  decrease. 
There  is  no  way  we  can  avoid  a  decline 
in  the  quality  of  the  services  available 
to  our  veterans.  That  means  poorer  med- 
ical care;  that  means  longer  lines  at  the 
hospitals. 

I  think  anyone  who  has  had  contact 
with  the  veterans  knows  the  complaints 
about  VA  medical  care  today  are  just 
legion.  So  the  hard  fact  is  that,  without 
a  restoration  of  the  dollars  to  the  VA 
budget,  it  is  going  to  work  a  hardship 
against  our  veterans. 

It  is  a  matter  of  priorities.  It  Is  a 
choice  here  between  the  education  func- 
tion, where  there  is  a  lot  of  room  to  cut 
out  dollars  in  the  CETA  program,  and 
a  choice  between  keeping  our  promises 
to  veterans,  I  believe. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  or  4  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND,  Mr.  President,  the 


executive  director  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  has  written  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  and  I  received  a 
copy  of  that  letter.  I  would  like  to  call 
this  letter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

This  is  from  Mr.  Cooper  T.  Holt,  ex- 
ecutive director : 

DCAB  Ms.  Chaibman  :  We  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Stales  were  ap- 
palled that  In  your  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee  you  accepted  a  (281  million  cut 
In  the  Veterans  Administration  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981.  As  our  Commander-m- 
Chlef,  Howard  E.  Vander  Clute,  Jr.  testified 
before  your  Committee  earlier  this  month, 
we  beUeve  the  original  \'A  budget  had  a 
shortfall  of  approximately  $750  million  which 
has  been  fully  substantiated  by  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  In  tbelr  report  to 
the  Budget  Committee. 

When  President  Carter  took  office,  the  VA 
budget  was  five  percent  of  the  federal  budget 
In  outlays.  Through  repeated  cuts  by  the 
President  and  his  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  VA  has  been  reduced  to  3  5  per- 
cent of  the  federal  budget  and  with  the  pro- 
posed additional  cut.  will  fall  to  3.4  percent 
of  the  federal  budget.  We  know  of  no  other 
Department  or  Agency  that  has  suffered  such 
repeated,  stringent  cuts. 

The  VA  advised  us  that  additional  cuts  will 
reduce  their  personnel  by  354  employees  As 
you  know,  the  VA  medical  care  system  has 
deteriorated  under  the  present  Administra- 
tion and  needy  veterans  are  routinely  being 
denied  medical  care  Cost-of-Uvlng  Increases 
In  the  compensation  program  have  lagged 
behind  inflation,  we  now  have  a  pension  pro- 
gram which  win  deny  such  to  World  War  II 
and  later  veterans  and  their  survivors  and 
only  In  this  election  year  did  the  r*resldent 
recommend  a  meager  cost-of-Ilvlng  Increase 
for  Vietnam  veterans  availing  themselves  of 
education  benefits  under  the  QI  BUI.  Fur- 
thermore, even  the  highly  touted  psychologi- 
cal readjustment  counseling  and  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  programs  authorized  for  Vietnam 
veterans  by  Public  Law  96-22  Is  underfunded 
and  understaffed.  It  mtist  be  as  obvious  to 
you  as  It  Is  to  us  that  these  cuts  cannot  con- 
tinue to  be  made  In  the  VA  budget  if  any 
semblance  of  Integrity  Is  to  be  maintained 
In  the  benefit  programs  and  In  the  medical 
care  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  oppose  In  the  strongest 
p>osslbIe  terms  the  action  taken  by  your  Com- 
mittee and  were  extremely  disappointed  In 
the  Committee's  caving  In  to  the  President's 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  When  we 
fought  so  hard  to  save  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee,  we  believed  we  would  have 
a  strong  veterans'  advocate  In  the  Senate,  one 
to  fight  for  our  veterans  and  not  sell  them 
dovim  the  river.  Apparently  we  erred. 

"For  those  who  have  fought  for  It,  life  has 
a  flavor  the  protected  never  know."  Isn't  It 
Time  that  those  we  have  protected,  protect 
those  who  have  fought? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  stated  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee reduced  the  amount  $297.5  mil- 
lion. We  think  that  is  enough  The  vet- 
erans' organizations  objected  to  that  in 
vigorous  terms.  The  American  Legion, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  all  objected  to 
that,  but  we  did  it  anyway.  We  cut  $297.5 
miUion. 

But  I  say  enough  is  enough.  We  do  not 
need  to  cut  the  veterans  any  more  than 
that.  I  hope  that  the  motion  to  table 
this  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  back  my  time,  let  me  remind  my 
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colleagues  that  we  have  increased  funds 
for  veterans.  We  have  had  over  a  27  per- 


Dan  forth 

Johnston 

Packwcxxl 

Durenberger 

Kasaebaum 

Pell 

Elagleton 

I>evln 

Percy 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 
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(B)   Outlays,  $65,500,000,000. 
(18)     Undistributed     Offsetting 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VTID.  It  is  hoped 
Receipts    that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cohen  can 


must  be  durable  enough  to  last  imtU  next 
Octot)er.  in   the   absence   of  significant   un- 
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colleagues  that  we  have  increased  funds 
for  veterans.  We  have  had  over  a  27  per- 
cent increase  since  1975.  and  in  this  par- 
ticular budget  resolution,  the  Budget 
Committee  recommended  a  13  9  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  in  pension  bene- 
fits to  the  needy  tmd  aged  veterans,  a  10 
percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  the  GI 
bill  benefits,  an  11.8  percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  In  compensation  benefits 
to  disabled  veterans,  other  hberalizations 
in  the  veterans'  training  and  rehabilita- 
tion benefits,  and  funding  for  new  VA 
health  care  facility  construction  proj- 
ects. 

We  as  veterans  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
proud  to  have  been  able  to  retain  this 
increase  when  we  had  to  cut  16  percent 
overall  from  all  the  other  governmental 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  move  to  table  the 
Thurmond  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufQcient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina I  Mr.  Thurmond)  .  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS  'after  having  voted  in 
the  affirmative)  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  .  If 
present,  he  would  vote  "no."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovehn),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  'Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson). 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr! 
Tsongas).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Ribicoff)  would  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker'. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Mr, 
Hiinz).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias).  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr,  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFFICER  (Mr 
Hart)  .  Are  there  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44 
nays  39,  as  follows 


Beucus 

Bellmon 

Bentsea 

Blden 

Boachwltz 


IRoUcaU  Vote  No.  87  Lag.) 
YEAS— 44 

Bradley  Chafee 

Bumpers  Chiles 

Burdlck  Church 

Byrd.  Robert  C  Cranston 

Cannon  Culver 


Danforth 

Johnston 

Packwood 

Durenberger 

Kaaaebaum 

Pell 

Eagieton 

Levin 

Percy 

EKOn 

MaRniison 

Pro  .xm  Ire 

Pord 

Mat.siina^a 

Randolph 

HatQeld 

Melcher 

RJegle 

HbUlngs 

Metzenbaum 

Sarbanes 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Sasser 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Schwelker 

Javlts 

Nunn 
NATS— 3fl 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Roth 

Bayh 

Hayakawa 

Simpson 

Boren 

Heflin 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Stewart 

Harry  P .  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Stone 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

Wallop 

Doraenlcl 

Lugar 

Warner 

Durkln 

McClure 

Young 

Oam 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Hart 

Pryor 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE   PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEI>— 1 
Stevens,  for. 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Baker 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Glenn 

McGovern 

Tsongas 

Gravel 

Muskle 

Weicker 

Heinz 

Rlblcoff 

Williams 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Thttrmond's  amendment  (UP  1061)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  what  the  plan  is  for  the 
balance  of  the  evening? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  This  will  be 
the  last  amendment  voted  on  tonight. 

I  would  hope  we  could  reduce  the  time 
on  the  amendment  once  Mr.  Boschwitz 
offers  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  a  time  limitation  on 
the  amendment  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator intend  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  it? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  he  like 
to  do  It  now? 

Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  offered. 

HP  AMENDMENT  NO     1064 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1064 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  12.  line  1  strike  all  through  page 
15  line  8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $644.000.CXX).000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $558,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deflclt  In  the  budg- 
et which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $29,400,000,000. 

l5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $887,000,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is 
$8,000  000,000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  63  is  re- 
vised as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $143,700,000- 
000; 

IB)  Outlays.  $134,000,000,000 

(2)  International  Affairs  050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

1 3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(  A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(  A|   New  budget  authority,  $37,500,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays  $6,100,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  »12, 100.000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  i350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 
'8i   Transportation   (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,000,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) : 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $8,000,000,000; 

iB)   Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 

1 10)  Education,  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(  \)   New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000; 

iB)   Outlays,  $29,600,000,000, 

I  11  I   Health   (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $57,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $54,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $219,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $186,500,000,000, 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000; 
iB)   Outlays.  $20,300,000,000. 

(14i   Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000, 

I  15)    General    Government    (800): 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000, 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
I  850 )  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,500,000.- 
000; 
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(B)   Outlays.  $65,500,000,000, 
(18)     Undistributed     Offsetting     Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$22,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22.;JOO,OO0,(K)0 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  sufiScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  further  response  to  the  distinguished 
acting  minority  leader,  I  wonder  if  Mr. 
Cohen  would  lay  down  his  amendment 
following  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Boschwitz  so  that  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  would  have  an 
amendment  immediately  upon  which  to 
resume  its  work. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing the  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  in- 
dicates that  is  their  intention.  We  will 
confirm  it  as  soon  as  we  have  direct  word 
from  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
That  is  the  understanding,  however,  that 
that  would  be  the  first  amendment  to  be 
offered,  so  it  would  come  up  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  9  A.M.  TO- 
MORROW. AND  TO  RESUME  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  THE  PENDING 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  t(xlay  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning;  and.  further,  that 
immediately  after  the  prayer  tomorrow 
morning,  with  the  leaders  or  their  des- 
ignees giving  up  their  time  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senate  immediately 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  pending 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  THAT  NO  ROLLCALL  VOTES 
OCCUR  BEFORE  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow there  be  no  rollcall  votes  before 
10  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIRST   CONCURRENT   BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  time  not  come  out  of  the 
Senator's  time. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  time  in  making  arrangements 
here  not  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr.  President,  is  it  our  understanding 
then  that  the  Senator  from  Maine's 
amendment  wiU  be  the  first  one  brought 
up  in  the  morning  and  will  be  voted  on 
at  10  o'clock  or  thereafter? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Cohen  can 
be  laid  down  this  evening. 

The  acting  Republican  leader  is  try- 
ing to  have  that  arranged. 

So  there  will  be  another  rollcall  vote 
today.  It  will  be  on  the  amendment  by 
Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  after  which  we  hope 
Mr  Cohen  will  lay  his  amendment  down, 
and  that  would  be  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  with  the  Senate  coming 
in  at  9  am, 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  to  the  second  revision  of 
the  1980  budget,  and  what  it  does  es- 
sentially i.s  to  take  the  enacted-to-date 
amounts,  adding  some  of  the  interest, 
adding  also  an  amoimt  for  the 
defen.se 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's request  is  well  taken.  The  Senate 
is  not  in  order.  Will  Senators  take  their 
seats?  The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
the  right  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  is  to  the  second  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1980.  the  second 
budget  resolution  revised,  as  it  is  now 
presented  to  us,  in  conjunction  with  the 
1981  budget. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution  calls 
for  spending  $566.4  billion.  My  amend- 
ment would  reduce  that  to  $558.3  billion. 
My  amendment  assumes  all  of  the  en- 
acted-to-date figures,  and  my  amend- 
ment assumes  extra  moneys  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  and  extra  moneys  in 
defense,  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  very 
large  fuel  cost  in  that  area  that  cannot 
be  made  up.  and  that  has  been  incurred 
in  the  last  few  months  due  to  the  dif- 
ficulties we  have  had  in  the  Indian 
Ocean. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  we  have  before  us 
demonstrates  that  the  so-called  business 
of  a  balanced  budget  is  really  an  exercise 
in  symbolism  and  nothing  more. 

One  year  ago.  we  deliberated  about 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  and  came  up 
with  $532  billion  in  spending,  and  just 
a  few  months  ago  we  raised  that  to  $548 
billion:  and  now  we  are  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  go  from  $548  bUlion  to  $556 
billion,  or,  as  I  suggest,  from  $548  bil- 
lion to  $558  billion. 

When  we  passed  the  second  budget 
resolution  a  few  months  ago.  there  was 
a  lot  of  discussion  on  the  floor  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  third  budget  resolution 
or  a  second  budget  resolution  revised, 
as  we  call  this,  would  be  required.  Sen- 
ator MtJSKiE  stated  very  eloquently,  as 
a  matter  of  fact : 

And  let  no  one  be  heard  to  say  that  a 
third  resolution  will  then  be  enacted  to 
allow  more  spending  If  the  savings  are  not 
made.  The  budget  process  is  not  a  rubber 
stamp  for  spending  which  would  occur  with- 
out it. 

The  budget  Congress  adopts  this  month 


must  be  durable  enough  to  last  imtU  next 
October,  la  the  absence  of  significant  un- 
foreseen events 

Chairman  Muskie  went  on  to  say  at 
other  points  during  that  debate  that  un- 
foreseen events  did  not  encompass  a 
month-to-month  increase  in  inflation 
Indeed,  inflation  in  some  aspects  even 
then  was  proceeding  at  1.4  percent  p>er 
month. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  has  claimed 
that  the  budget  is  not  a  rubber 
stamp.  Yet,  that  is  exactly  what  the 
second  budget  resolution  revised  is  He 
claimed  we  would  not  make  another  re- 
vision, and  yet  we  are  asked  to  do  that 
just  a  few  months  after  we  decided  the 
second  resolution  was  enough  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

Senator  Bellmon.  my  honored  col- 
league from  Oklahoma,  who  is  the  rank- 
ing minority  memljer  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, also  made  the  case  for  sticking 
with  the  second  budget  resolution.  He 
made  it  very  clear,  and  I  commend  him 
on  his  comments  at  that  time,  and  I  will 
reiterate  some  of  his  comments.  He  said: 

We  are  making  clear  now  that  we  will  not 
have  a  third  budget  resolution  to  bail  out 
committees  who  do  not  make  the  conces- 
sions. Therefore,  we  have  only  two  choices ; 
Either  make  the  savings  or  crowd  out  future 
spending, 

I  am  suggesting  that  we  do  both — that 
we  make  some  of  the  savings  through 
reconciliation  and  that  we  crowd  out 
some  of  the  future  spending,  but  that  we 
have  to  spend  somewhat  more  Interest 
cannot  be  denied.  The  increased  costs  of 
our  fleet  in  the  Indian  Ocean  cannot  be 
denied.  So  I  say  not  $556  billion  but  $558 
billion. 

My  amendment  would  hold  Congress 
to  a  commitment  it  made  just  a  few 
months  ago.  It  would  send  a  clear  signal 
to  the  agencies  that  we  mean  business, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  fill  up  their 
checking  accounts  every  time  they  ask 
for  it. 

When  we  passed  the  second  budget 
resolution,  it  contained  some  specific 
language  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  that 
said  we  would  not  come  back  for  more 
during  this  year. 

If.  in  passing  the  1981  budget,  we  call 
It  balanced  and  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  resolution  also  adopt  a  third 
amendment  or  a  third  revision  to  the 
1980  budget,  it  really  will  be  senseless  to 
.say  that  we  are  going  to  balance  it  In 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  income  of 
workers  in  this  country  declined  5  per- 
cent during  the  last  year  The  second 
budget  resolution  revised  means  that  the 
Federal  (jovemment  will  be  spending. 
during  the  1980  fiscal  year.  15  percent 
more  than  it  spent  in  the  1979  fiscal  year. 
Yet,  worker's  incomes  are  going  up  be- 
tween 7  5  and  9  percent. 

There  is  no  way  in  which  the  Federal 
budget  can  continue  to  outrun  the  in- 
crease in  workers'  incomes.  There  is  no 
way  the  tax  base  can  be  so  outstripped. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  we  simply 
cannot  fill  the  checkbooks  of  the  various 
agencies  and  the  various  department*  at 
the  asking,  that  we  must  ask  them  for 
reconciliation. 

If  Senators  have  talked  to  their  c<ki- 
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stltuents  during  the  past  months,  as  I 
have,  they  know  that  their  constituents 
are  reconciling  their  affairs,  that  they 
are  reconciling  their  budgets,  as  we  au-e 
in  the  business  in  which  I  am  engaged. 
We  simply  have  to  reconcile  our  own 
budget.  The  fact  that  we  are  7  or  8 
months  along  in  our  fiscal  year  makes 
no  difference.  When  the  necessity  arises, 
we  simply  have  to  reconcile  it. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  we 
take  the  enacted-to-date  figures,  that  we 
increase  slightly  the  defense  enacted-to- 
date  cost  of  the  exigencies  that  have 
arisen  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  that  we 
increase  item  900,  the  item  of  interest, 
as  that,  too,  carmot  be  denied. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  provides  for  a 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  of  $644  billion  In 
budget  authority.  $558  3  billion  in  out- 
lays, or  $9.7  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $8.1  billion  in  outlays  below  the 
Budget  Committee  recommendation. 

There  is  simply  no  Aay  in  fiscal  year 
1980  that  we  can  hold  the  levels  to  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  I  say  that  ad- 
visedly, because  I  had  a  feeling  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  verj- 
early  in  our  deliberations  with  respect  to 
intentions  of  cutting  and  stopping  spend- 
ing now,  that  we  could  do  exactly  that. 

Of  course,  several  things  have  changed. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  chart  which  Indicates 
developments  outside  congressional  con- 
trol which  have  taken  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

TABLE  2.— FISCAL  YEAR  1980  BUDGET 
(In  billions  of  dollaril 


Fiscal  year  1980 

Biid|<( 
airthorrty       Outlays 


Second  Budget  Resolution „        638.0  547.6 

Amounts  enacted  to  dale 640.2  552.4 

SuDDlementals  assumed   ' 

Current  law  entitlements  and  Octo- 
ber i979  cay  raise- 7.4  8.3 

Defense  0.  M.  personnel 3.8  3.8 

Food  stamps  (to  continue  program 

at  present  levels) 2.5  2.5 

AM  ottier  succlementals  assumed...           4.6  2.0 

Total 658.5  569.0 

Reconciliation  instruction  to  Appropria- 
tions Coinmittee -4.8  -2.6 

8ud|et  Resolution  recommended 

level 653.7  566.4 

Revenues.- .    .  528  9 

Deficit _ -I-IIIlll^^  37^5 

>  Additional  supplemental  requests  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee but  elected  total  J3.70O.0OO.0OO  in  budget  authority  and 

J4  700  000  000  in  outlays. 

TABLE  3.-MAJ0R  CAUSES  OF  INCREASE  IN  THE  FISCAL 
YEAR  1980  BUDGET 


|ln  billions  ot  dollarsj 


Bud^ 
authority       Outlays 


Second  Budget  Resolution 638.0 

Budget  Committee  recommendation 653.  7 

Increase -f  15.  7 

Demands  lor  developments  outside  con- 
gressional control; 

Interest    +7.4 

National    defense    personnel    and' 
optrating  costs  -(-2.5 


547.6 
566.4 


-t-18.8 


-1-7.4 
-1-4  I 


Bttdnt 
authority        Outlays 

Demands  for  developments  outside  con- 
gressional control — Continued 
Agriculture  (largely  due  to  grain 

embargo) _ -(-3.4 

Increased  receipts  to  social  security. 

Federal   retirement,   and   unem- 
ployment trust  funds  (counts  as 

budget  authority) -(-3.2  

Reduced  GNMA   and   FmHA  sales 

(reduces  offsets  to  spending)..   ..        -(-2.0  -F2. 0 

Effect  of  higher  inflation  on  indexed 

program  benefits +.2  -(-1.5 

Orawdown      of      Saudi      Arabian 

balances  m  foreign  military  sales 

trust  fund -|-1. 2  -(-1.2 

Increases  due  to  above  items -1-16.5         -(-19.6 

Excess  of  demands  over  recommended 

increase .1  .8 

Supplemental  requests  rejected 3.7  4.7 

Total  spending  demands  reiected 
byrevisedSCR 4.5  5.5 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  some 
other  items  have  come  along  with  re- 
spect to  supplemental,  some  not 
covered.  We  found,  after  we  got  through 
the  entire  markup,  something  about 
some  highway  contracts,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  a  savings  and 
loan  in  difiBculty  in  Ohio,  and  various 
other  matters  that  went  into  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  we  may  have  to  consider 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  have  supple- 
mentals  for  current  law  entitlements 
and  the  October  1979  pay  raise  of  $8.3 
billion.  We  have  defense  operation  and 
maintenance  personnel  of  $3.8  billion 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota does  not  want  to  cut  that.  We 
have  the  food  stamp  program  which  we 
have  tried  to  wrestle  to  a  level  of  sensi- 
bility and  acceptability  In  this  Senator's 
characteri2atlon.  in  that  I  believe  that 
we  should  not  be  taxing  middle  America 
to  send  food  to  a  family  of  four  making 
$13,000  a  year.  But  that  has  to  change 
in  the  substantive  law. 

If  we  were  to  cut  it  off  now  there  would 
be  lawsuits. 

I  do  not  think  we  could  get  the  votes 
on  the  one  hand,  but  we  could  not 
change  that  program  in  an  orderly  way 
unless  we  effectuate  as  the  budget  resolu- 
tion asked  to  be  done,  namely,  put  In 
some  $1.4  billion  in  food  stamp  cuts  that 
will  take  effect  next  year.  These  cuts 
cannot  be  made  effective  this  year  under 
the  present  food  stamp  allocation  and 
eligibility  program. 

Then  we  had  all  other  supplemental 
assumed  to  the  tune  of  some  $2  billion 
or  $16.6  billion  there.  So  you  can  see 
that,  having  grown  by  $19.6  billion  in 
outlays  and  uncontrollables  plus  some 
supplementals  to  around  $16.6  billion 
that  we  did  well  to  try  to  hold  the  line  by 
recommending  a  reconciliation  of  $2.6 
billion. 

In  my  opening  remarks  on  the  budget 
resolution.  I  pointed  out  that  since  the 
second  budget  resolution  was  adopted 
last  fall,  budget  increases  in  fiscal  1980 
have  occurred  In  four  areas  beyond  the 
control  of  Congress — Interest,  agricul- 
ture, defense,  and  inflation.  These  In- 
creases beyond  congressional  control  to- 
tal $16.5  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$19.6  billion  in  outlays,  as  already  out- 
lined. 

Mr.  President,  the  levels  recommended 
by  the  Budget  Committee  are  less  than 


the  amoimts  needed  to  cover  these  un- 
controllable and  unforeseen  increases. 
To  cover  the  difference  and  to  provide 
some  room  for  additional  supplements 
that  are  urgently  needed,  the  Budget 
Committee  recommends  that  a  recon- 
ciliation instruction  be  given  to  the  ap- 
propriations Committees  to  cut  $4.8  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $2.6  billion 
in  outlays  from  appropriations  already 
enacted.  That  is  a  tall  order. 

I  sat  with  my  colleagues  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Macnuson 
of  Washington,  and  we  came  up  with  $15 
billion.  Then  we  really  were  having  diffi- 
culty asking  each  subcommittee  chair- 
man under  their  particular  allocations— 
this  was  jList  last  week — how  do  we  find 
the  $2.6  billion.  We  are  going  to  make 
that  attempt,  but  I  can  tell  Senators  now 
to  try  to  superimpose  an  additional  re- 
sponsibility to  cut  an  additional  $8  bil- 
lion is  just  totally  impossible. 

To  try  to  put  that  through,  with  two- 
thirds  of  the  year  already  past — we  only 
have  from  May  now  until  the  end  of 
September — is  just  an  impossibility. 

We  are  already  in  the  eighth  month 
of  fiscal  year  1980.  With  only  one-third 
of  the  fiscal  year  remaining.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  increase  the  reconciliation 
instruction  to  the  .Appropriations  Com- 
mittees; indeed,  they  will  have  an  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  time  getting  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommended 
amounts 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  this  late  in  the  fiscal  year 
the  only  amounts  that  remain  unobli- 
gated are,  first,  backing  for  loan  guaran- 
tee and  insurance  programs,  which  do 
not  involve  outlays;  second,  the  major 
procurement  programs — largely  concen- 
trated in  the  defense  area— which  have 
\'ery  little  outlay  effect  in  thLs  fiscal  year; 
third,  the  major  entitlement  programs, 
which  must  be  paid  under  current  law; 
and  fourth,  salaries  for  Federal  em- 
ployees, who.  if  they  are  fired  instead 
would  have  claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  are  at  least  as  large  as  the 
salaries  they  would  otherwise  be  paid 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
agrees  with  CBO  on  these  facts. 

Yet  the  Boschwitz  amendment  would 
increase  the  reconciliation  instruction  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees  to  $14.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $10.7 
billion  in  outlays  if  the  necessary  sup- 
plementals a.'^sumed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee are  not  to  be  cut  off. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  Senator's 
amendment  does  not  intend  to  increase 
the  reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees — that,  instead, 
he  would  cut  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations that  will  come  before  the  Con- 
gress later  this  spring.  What  would  that 
mean? 

It  would  mean  no  supplemental  funds 
for  defense  fuel  costs,  other  readiness 
Items,  and  the  Nunn-Wamer  pay  and 
benefit  improvements,  even  though 
Senator  Boschwit?  and  I  both  agree  that 
we  not  cut  the  committee's  defense  rec- 
ommendation. 

It  would  mean  no  further  funds  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  as  I  have  just 
pointed   out.   We  have   already   recom- 


mended significant  reforms,  as  I  em- 
phasized, of  $1.4  biUion  to  take  effect. 
The  law  is  being  enacted.  The  reform  is 
being  enacted  to  take  effect  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  but  we  could  not  save  it  this  year. 
It  would  mean  no  funds  for  needed 
supplemental  requirements  such  as 
disaster  relief  and  forest  firefightin';, 
uranium  enrichment,  and  the  Space 
Shuttle,    and    no   funds    to   cover    the 


Chrysler  loan  guarantee,  which  is  a 
commitment  we  just  made  in  Dece.-nber. 

Mr.  President.  I  point  out  that  the 
Budget  Committee  rejected  some  $4  bil- 
lion to  $5  billion.  We  studied  it  very 
closely  and  we  did  reject  $4  bilLon  to  $5 
billion  in  supplemental  requests  of  lower 
priority  items  in  arriving  at  its  recom- 
mendation. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 


support  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation and  oppose  the  Boschwitz 
amenvdment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  Uke- 
wise. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  tables  with  notes 
thereto  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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21.0 

8.7 

134.2 
10.7 

5.9 
6.4 

13.2 
5.9 
6.1 

20.1 

9.2 

143.7 
14.5 

5.8 
37.5 
12.1 

5.0 
10.1 
19.7 

8.0 

134.0 
9.6 

5.7 
6.1 

12.6 
5.9 
5.4 

19.0 

9.0 

500 
550 
600 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
920 
950 

Education,  manpower,  social  services. 

Health 

Income  security           

29.3 

59.8 

223.0 

21.2 

4.2 

4.5 

8.3 
65.5 

-2i"3" 

29.9 

56.5 
190.0 

20.5 
4.4 
4.4 
8.3 

65.5 

-ii'V 

29.9 

59.9 
224.8 

21.0 
4.3 
4.5 
8.8 

65.1 

1.0 

-22.3 

30.1 

56.5 

191.7 

20.3 

4.4 

4.4 

8.8 

65.1 

.9 

-22.3 

29.2 

57.8 

219.4 

21.0 

4.2 

4.5 

8.3 
65.5 

-22.' 3" 

29.6 

54.3 

186.5 

Veterans  benefits  and  services 

20.3 

''TO 

Energy 

Natural  resources 
Agriculture 

4.4 

300 

General  government 

Revenue  sharing,  etc 

Interest 

Allowances 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts 

Total 

4.4 

8.3 

17(1 

Commerce  and  housing  cr 

Transportation 

Community   and   regiona 
ment 

edit 

« lop- 

65.5 

400 
450 

"dV 

'-22.'3 

653.7 

566.4 

660.3 

571.6 

644.0 
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WHAT  THE  BOSCHWITZ  CUTS  MEAN 
(In  billions  of  dollaril 


Boschwitz   cut  from   SBC 
recom  for  fiscal  year  1980 


BA 


0    Effect  of  Boschwitz  cut 


150  International  affairs —0.7 

250  General  science,  space,  and  technology — ,4 

270  Energy —.4 

300  Natural  resources  and  environment — .  1 

370  Commerce  and  housing  credit —1.6 

400  Transportation 

450  Community  and  regional  development —.6 


500    Education,  training,  employment,  and  social  services. 


550    Health. 


600    Income  security. 


70O   Veterans  benefits  and  services. 


-.1 


-2.0 


-3.6 


-.2 


-0.3  Would  eliminate  room  for  supplemental  for  feeding  Cambodians;  would  preclude  Public  Law  480  supplcmenta 
for  feeding  Somali  and  Afghani  refugees;  would  preclude  emergency  aid  to  private  sector  businesses  in 

Nicaragua. 

— .  2  Would  eliminate  room  for  Space  Shuttle  supplemental.  Without  this  supplerrental :  (a)  production  and  development 
could  be  delayed  by  1  yi.  jeopardizing  the  availability  of  the  Space  Shuttle  for  critical  defense  intelligence 
missions  in  19E3,  (b)  would  lead  to  an  employment  cut-back  of  50  percent,  or  25,000  jobs,  (c)  and  would  ulti- 
mately lead  to  higher  program  costs  (50.9  billion)  ovei  the  life  of  the  program. 

— .  4  Would  terminate  the  low-income  weatherization  program  which  is  directed  to  improving  the  energy  efficiency  ot 
the  homes  of  low-income  persons,  would  terminate  the  schools  and  hospitals  grant  program  which  is  geared  to 
increasing  then  energy  efficiency.  (Increased  energy  efficiency  m  schools  and  hospitals  would  slow  the  increase 
in  costs  for  education  and  hospital  care),  would  necessitate  reductions  in  other  energy  conservation  activities. 

—.3  Would  eliminate  room  for  paying  the  costs  of  liielightingthis  summer  or  for  the  cleanup  ot  spills  ot  oil  and  hazard- 
ous substances,  thus  leading  to  greater  destruction  of  our  natural  resources;  construction  activity  at  over  100 
water  resource  projects  would  have  to  be  stopped  or  severely  restricted,  thus  delaying  projects  for  flood  controL 
hydropower,  water  supply  and  navigation. 

-.  1  Would  eliminate  any  room  for  funding  the  Chrysler  loan  guarantee  program,  would  preclude  funding  for  supple- 
mentals  for  other  commerce-related  programs. 

—  .5  Would  not  accommodate  supplemental  payments  to  honor  prior  federal  obligations  to  the  States  for  highway 
construction  work;  would  not  accommodate  an  estimated  $44  million  in  payments  needed  to  honor  long-term 
Federal  obligations  for  operating  subsidies  tor  American  flag  vessels. 

-.  1  Would  eliminate  room  lor  urgently  needed  supplementals  lor  disaster  relief  grants  and  SBA  disaster  loans.  Disaster 
relief  grants  would  be  denied  to  victims  in  California,  Mississippi  and  Alabama  and  SBA  disaster  loans  would  be 
denied  to  victims  of  storms,  flooding,  and  mudslides  in  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  to  victims  of  the  hurricanes 
in  Alabama  and  Mississippi  last  year. 

-.3  The  Budget  Committee  recommendation  already  assumes  heroic  reductions— JC.9  billion  m  BA  and  J0.4  billion 
in  outlays— in  lunds  already  appiopnated  for  education  and  employment  programs.  The  Boschwitz  amendment 
would  require  either  that  these  savings  be  increased  to  the  unlikely  levels  ol  H.O  billion  ir  AB  and  J0.7  billion 
in  outlays,  or  that  the  Federal  Government  renege  on  some  of  its  obligations,  such  as  the  payment  of  interest 
subsidies  to  bankers  tor  guaranteed  student  loans. 
-2. 2  Federal  matching  funds  lor  medicaid  health  benefits  to  22.9  million  poor  people  would  terminate  in  July.  Since 
the  federal  share  of  these  benefits  ranges  from  50  to  78  percent.  States  would  be  forced  to  terminate  the  pro- 
gram entirely,  cut  benefits  back  sharply,  or  use  State  funds  which  had  been  budgeted  for  othei  purposes  to  pay 
for  medicaid  benehts.  Since  Stales  aie  legally  entitled  to  Federal  medicaid  funds,  they  would  go  to  court  and 
force  the  Federal  Government  to  spend  the  money  anyway.  Tbus,  no  savings  would  be  achieved. 
-3.5  Food  stamp  benefits  to  all  21.2  million  recipients  would  be  terminated  on  June  1,  No  additional  funding  would  be 
available  to  reimburse  States  for  assistance  provided  to  refugees,  including  the  large  numbers  ol  recently- 
arrived  I  ndochinese  refugees  in  Minnesota,  funds  for  disabled  coal  mineisandtot  school  lunch  programs  would 
run  out  in  this  liscal  year.  Since  these  are  entitlements,  the  Federal  Government  would  be  sued  in  court  and 
eventually  forced  to  tulMI  its  obligations,  so  that  there  would  be  no  savings.  ,     r  a      , 

-.2  Would  require  the  Veterans'  Administratior,  to  absorb  all  of  the  costs  associateO  with  the  pay  raua  lor  Faoeral 
employees  that  went  into  effect  last  October. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  a  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  Boschwitz,  quoted  some  com- 
ments made  by  Senator  Muskie  and 
myself  during  the  consideration  of  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution  last 
year.  I  think  there  is  one  comment  that 
should  be  included  along  with  what  has 
already  been  said  and  that  Is  that  we 
took  the  positions  against  the  third  con- 
current resolution  with  this  reservation, 


"Unless  justified  by  significantly 
changed  national  or  international  devel- 
opments beyond  the  power  of  Congress 
to  control  and  not  foreseen  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  second  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1980." 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  many 
significant  international  developments 
and  national  developments  that  no  one 
could  have  foreseen. 

On  pages  235  and  236  of  our  budget 
report  on  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
there  is  a  discujssion  of  these  changes, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
language  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

When  Congress  adopted  the  second  Budget 
Resolution  for  FY  1980,  It  also  adc^led  a 
resolution  expressing  the  'sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  reconciliation  savings". 

That  resolution  said:  "It  Is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  there  shall  be  no  Third 
Budget  Resolution  or  any  other  revision  of 
the  budget  figures  contained  In  this  resolu- 
tion unless  Justified  by  significantly  changed 
national  or  International  developments  be- 
yond the  power  of  Congress  to  control  and 
not  foreseen  In  the  development  of  the  Sec- 
ond Budget  Resolution  Tor  FY  1980." 
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There  have  been  major  unforeseen  changes 
In  both  the  economy  and  international  af- 
fairs beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  control 
since  that  budget  waa  formulated  last  sum- 


MusKiE  quoted  Will  Rogers  to  say  that 
economists  are  really  just  pretty  good 
guessers  and  one  could  not  rely  upon 
what  wa.<s  to  come. 


told  by  the  OMB  and  the  CBO  that  we 
could  not  be  provided  with  information 
about  unobligated  balances  so  that  we 
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spending  we  need  by  rescinding  pre- 
viously appropriated  moneys  or  by 
changing  entitlement  legislation. 
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There  have  been  major  unforeseen  changes 
In  both  the  economy  and  international  af- 
fairs beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  control 
since  that  budget  was  formulated  last  sum- 
mer and  adopted  last  fall. 

Three  principal  factors,  none  within  con- 
gressional control,  have  altered  a  number  of 
major  program  cost  estimates  In  that  budg- 
et and  require  revisions  or  else  Important 
needs  in  the  areas  of  defense  and  foreign 
relations,  as  well  as  domestic  programs  will 
be  significantly  damaged 

First,  on  October  6.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  announced  a  new  monetary  policy 
which  significantly  Increased  the  cost  of  in- 
terest, including  Interest  on  the  national 
debt.  Interest  on  the  national  debt  for  1980 
is  now  estimated  to  be  $75  5  blilion — »7.9  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  level  estimated  In  the 
Second  Budget  Resolution. 

Second,  on  November  4.  American  hostages 
were  taken  In  Iran  and  on  December  27,  the 
Soviet  Union  Invaded  Afghanistan.  In  light 
of  these  events,  the  President  announced  a 
new  defense  policy  which  Included  greatly 
Increased  defense  budget  requests  beginning 
In  1980  In  addition,  defense  outlays  for  1980 
now  are  estimated  to  exceed  congressional  es- 
timates of  the  Second  Budget  Resolution  by 
$1  billion  due  to  technical  factors. 

In  January,  the  President  embargoed  sales 
of  U5.  grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  Tiae  Presi- 
dent took  unilateral  action  under  the  Agri- 
culture Assistance  Act  to  support  domestic 
grain  prices  to  help  compensate  American 
agricultural  Interests  for  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  this  embargo.  These  Presidential 
Initiatives  to  support  domestic  grain  prices 
will  cost  $2.7  billion  more  than  was  assumed 
in  the  1980  budget. 

Third.  Inflation  accelerated  from  10.3  per- 
cent predicted  In  July  for  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution  to  13  9  percent,  adding  $1.5  billion 
to  the  budget  estimates  for  FY  1980. 

These  three  events,  unforeseeable  when  the 
totals  of  the  Second  Budget  Resolution  were 
first  adopted  by  the  two  Houses  in  Septem- 
ber, have  added  a  total  of  $13.1  billion  to  the 
spending  of  the  Federal  Government  for  FY 
1980  without  the  passage  of  any  spending  bill 
by  the  Congress.  This  great  and  unantici- 
pated addition  to  Federal  spending  exceeded 
the  limits  set  by  Congress  In  the  Budget 
Resolution. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  respond  briefly. 

Senator  Mdskie  at  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  did  indeed  portray 
the  economic  status  of  that  moment  as 
including  a  1.4  percent  inflation  rate  on 
finished  goods  during  the  month  that  we 
were  discussing  it.  I  respond  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  who  brought 
up  four  points:  interest,  agriculture,  de- 
fense, and  inflation.  My  amendment 
would  allow  the  committee  resolution  the 
entire  amount  that  has  been  asked  for 
for  defense  to  stay  intact.  My  amendment 
also  allows  in  the  case  of  fimction  900  for 
the  entire  amount  that  the  committee  in 
the  third  budget  resolution  suggested  to 
remain  intact.  In  the  case  of  agriculture 
the  same  answer  applies. 

So,  I  really  have  taken  into  account 
the  interest,  agriculture,  inflation,  and 
defense  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  objects  to. 

Without  quoting  at  length.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  throughout  the  conversations 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa as  well  as  the  then -chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Muskie, 
we  talked  about  the  fact  that  a  deeper 
recession  was  contemplated  in  1980.  that 
there  was  a  great  degree  of  economic  un- 
certainty even   at   that   time.   Senator 


Muskie  quoted  Will  Rogers  to  say  that 
economists  are  really  just  pretty  good 
guessers  and  one  could  not  rely  upon 
what  was  to  come. 

Senator  Muskie  said  about  the  sec- 
ond resolution  that  this  is  a  fiscal  policy 
of  restraint  dictated  by  the  continuing 
need  to  fight  inflation,  the  Nation  s  most 
pressing  concern. 

I  conclude  with  that  by  saying  that 
indeed  it  is  the  most  pressing  concern 
and  only  by  getting  the  Government 
away  from  the  bank  window  by  an  ad- 
ditional $8  billion  are  we  going  to  show 
the  concern  of  the  Senate  about  fight- 
ing inflation. 

If  we  pass  a  third  budget  resolution 
that  merely  increases  the  debt  there  is 
going  to  be  no  semblance  of  honesty  or 
integrity  to  the  first  budget  resolution 
that  purportedly  balances  the  budget. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
the  Boschwitz  amendi-nent  to  cut  $8.1 
billion  from  fiscal  year  1980  spending. 

The  resolution  presented  by  the  Budg- 
et Committee  proposes  adding  $15.7  bil- 
lion to  budget  authority,  $18.8  billion  to 
outlays,  and  $11.1  billion  to  revenues  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  This  makes  the  increase 
in  spending  for  fiscal  year  1980  over  fis- 
cal year  1979  a  whopping  14.7  percent, 
or  4.8  percentage  points  greater  than  the 
rate  of  growth  of  the  economy.  Thi.s 
makes  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1980  in- 
crease from  $27.8  billion  to  $37.5  billion. 
In  these  inflationary  times,  it  makes  no 
economic  sense  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  expanding  its  size  or  for  it  to 
increase  the  size  of  its  deficit.  And  it 
makes  little  sense  to  move  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  by  increasing 
the  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1980.  This  fis- 
cal policy  will  cause  severe  harm  to  the 
private  sector  and  signal  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  not  serious  about  controlling 
inflation. 

Without  fiscal  restraint,  the  Federal 
Reserve  will  not  be  able  to  continue  its 
policy  of  slowing  the  growth  of  the 
money  supply  without  causing  very  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  private  credit  mar- 
kets. The  proper  course  for  fiscal  policy 
while  the  Fed  is  slowing  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  is  to  reduce  spending 
and  borrowing — both  on-  and  off-budg- 
et— so  that  what  scarce  credit  is  avail- 
able can  go  for  private  investment  and 
homebuilding.  The  total  amount  of  addi- 
tional borrowing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  do  in  fiscal  year  1980  under 
thus  budget  resolution  is  $61.3  billion.  I 
therefore  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Boschwitz  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  the  increase  in  fiscal 
year  1980  spending.  My  distinguished 
colleague  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
witz I  and  I,  along  with  some  of  our  col- 
leagues, tried  in  the  budget  committee 
to  hold  the  line  on  fiscal  year  1980  spend- 
ing by  forcing  rescissions  of  previously 
appropriated  moneys  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  by  forcing  some  changes  in  entitle- 
ment programs.  We  were  told  that  there 
were  few  unobligated  balances  available 
for  fiscal  year  1980  that  would  affect 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1980.  We  were  even 


told  by  the  OMB  and  the  CBO  that  we 
could  not  be  provided  with  information 
about  unobhgated  balances  so  that  we 
could  see  where  we  might  be  able  to  go 
back  into  spending  already  enacted  to 
make  some  savings. 

But  last  week,  when  the  interest  was 
in  spending  money,  some  unobligated 
balances  were  discovered.  When  the  Sen- 
ate considered  a  special  appropriation 
for  the  FTC,  we  witnessed  some  tricky 
accounting  so  that  the  bill  would  not  be 
sub.iect  to  a  point  of  order  under  the 
Budget  Act  for  violating  the  spending 
ceiling  set  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980.  Instead  of  ap- 
propriating new  money  for  the  FTC.  the 
bill  transferred  funds  from  unobligated 
balances  from  the  Department  of  Slate 
to  the  use  of  the  FTC.  Admittedly  the 
amount  involved  in  this  particular 
transaction  was  small,  but  the  principle 
is  valid. 

The  economy  is  in  a  very  serious  crisis 
condition,  with  inflation  and  interest 
rates  close  to  20  percent,  and  unemploy- 
ment up  dramatically  last  month.  Bond 
prices  have  fallen  drastically,  home- 
builders  are  going  out  of  business,  and 
other  businesses  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  raise  capital  for  necessary  investment 
projects. 

Yet  the  Budget  Committee  has  casual- 
ly added  an  extra  $18.8  billion  to  spend- 
ing without  obtaining  or  examining  evi- 
dence on  money  that  could  be  saved.  In 
fact,  we  are  alreadv  some  $10  billion  over 
the  fiscal  year  1980  ceilings  established 
in  the  second  budget  resolution.  How- 
ever, instead  of  using  the  unobligated 
balances  at  the  State  Department  to  re- 
duce the  illegal  overage,  the  Senate  pre- 
ferred to  transfer  it  to  another  agency. 
I  think  this  reflects  a  serious  deficiency 
in  the  Budget  Act  which  should  be 
changed.  In  situations  where  spending 
exceeds  the  levels  set  in  the  most  recent 
budget  resolution,  any  unobligated  bal- 
ances discovered  should  be  rescinded  un- 
til and  if  revised  spending  ceilings  are 
passed.  It  should  not  be  assumed  that 
Congress  will  just  have  to  go  along  with 
the  higher  spending.  And  certainly,  if 
the  Congress  is  trying  to  maintain  con- 
trol by  enforcing  previously  enacted 
ceOings,  all  agencies  should  cooperate 
by  making  available  information  on  un- 
obligated balances. 

With  all  the  reports  of  last  minute 
spending  by  various  agencies  at  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  there  are  not  sufficient  unobligated 
balances  available  that  we  could  control 
$20  billion  of  a  $547  biUion  budget.  As 
I  told  my  colleagues  in  the  budget  com- 
mittee, this  is  a  little  more  than  3  percent 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  And  if  we 
cannot  control  3  percent  of  the  budget 
half  way  into  the  fiscal  year,  then  the 
budget  process  does  not  deserve  the  ac- 
colades it  has  received  for  controlling 
spending. 

The  Boschwitz  amendment  makes 
some  attempt  at  holding  the  line  on  fi.'^cal 
year  1980  spending.  While  I  would  prefer 
that  we  allow  no  increase  in  fiscal  year 
1980  spending,  the  Boschwitz  amendment 
is  perhaps  the  best  We  can  hope  to 
achieve  here  today.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  the  Boschwitz  amendment  and 
to  make  room  for  whatever  additional 
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spending  we  need  by  rescinding  pre- 
viously appropriated  moneys  or  by 
changing  entitlement  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  wish  to 
give  the  Senator  an  up-and-down  vote. 
I  think  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
Ihe  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye>,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskie)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoff), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Sten- 
Nis>,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Stevenson  i  .  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Ribicoff),  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias  ) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmitt)  ,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
sunaga)  .  Is  there  any  Member,  any  Sen- 
ator, wishing  to  now  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 
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(Rollcall  Vote  No.  98  Leg.] 
TXAS— 27 


Armstrong 
Boren 
Boschwitz 
Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chiles 

Diirenberger 
Oarn 

Goldwater 
Hart 


Baker 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Oochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

Culver 

Danforth 

DeOonclnl 

Dole 


Hatch 

Pressler 

Hayakawa 

Proymire 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Jepsen 

Stone 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

LuKar 

Wallop 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Morgan 

Nunn 

NAYS— 65 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 

Durkln 

Nelson 

Eagleton 

Packwood 

Exon 

Pell 

Ford 

Percy 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Heflin 

Randolph 

HoUlngs 

Rleele 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Javlts 

Sasser 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Kassebaum 

Stewart 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Levin 

Tower 

Long 

Warner 

Matsunaga 

Young 

Melcher 

Uetzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 18 

Church  Magnuson  Stafford 

Glenn  Mathias  Stennis 

Gravel  McGovern  Stevenson 

Heinz  Muskie  Tsongas 

Inouye  Ribicoff  Weicker 

Kennedy  Schmitt  Williams 

So  Mr.  Boschwitz'  amendment  (UP 
No.  10641  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
voted  for  the  substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Armstrong  because  I 
believe  that  the  overall  reduction  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981  which  this 
amendment  proposes  is  appropriate  and 
necessary  ii  the  Congress  is  to  make  a 
serioas  effort  at  reducing  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending.  However,  in  a  number 
of  significant  areas  I  strongly  disagree 
with  Senator  Armstrong's  recommended 

outlay  figures  for  specific  functions. 

No  Senator  agrees  with  the  specific 
outlay  figure  for  every  function  in  this 
or  any  other  budget  resolution.  Indeed. 
under  the  Budget  Act.  the  only  legally 
binding  figures  on  the  Congress  are  total 
outlays,  total  revenues,  and  the  pro- 
jected deficit  if  any,  once  adopted  by  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

I  am  suggesting  with  the  attached  pro- 
posal, another  wiser  way  to  reach  the 
total  outlay  reductions  sought  by  the 
Armstrong  amendment.  It  represents  an 
across-the-board  approach  in  making 
additional  spending  reductions  beyond 
those  proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  pending  resolution.  This 
approach  would  not  result  in  the  gutting 
of  any  particular,  effective  Government 
program.  It  would  result  in  cutting  ad- 
ditional waste  from  the  Federal  budget 
and  would  insure  us  of  a  balanced  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1981  with  room  for  some 
tax  relief. 

I  would  urge  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating subcommittees  to  review  this 
proposal  as  a  way  to  reach  the  outlay  to- 
tal of  $596.7  which  is  the  target  con- 
tained in  the  Roth-Stone  resolution  de- 
bated last  month  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  pro- 
posal and  an  explanation  of  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Senator  Stone's  Alternativi:  First  Brmcrr 
Resoltjtion  fob  FY  1981 

Budget 
Budget  Function:  ovtlays 

•Defense •ISS.? 

International    Affairs 8.9 

General  Science 6.7 

Energy 8-4 

Natural  Resources  and  Environ 11-2 

•Agriculture    2.3 

Commerce  and  Housing  Credit •  2 

Transportation 17.1 

Community  and  Regional  Dev 8.7 

Education,  training,  etc 28.6 

Health -- - 68.0 

Income  Security 

•Except  Missions  1  and  2 214.7 

•Veterans'  Benefits 21.0 

Admin,  of  Justice 4.3 

General   Oovemment 3.0 


Budget 
Budget  Function:  out  laps 

General  Purpose  Fiscal  Asst 6.4 

Interest 71.2 

Allow 

Offsetting    Receipts —24.  7 

Total  Outlays »S96.  7 

MlOANAnOIf 

This  alternative  budget  projKJses  an  across- 
the-board  percentage  reduction  from  the 
Budget  Committee's  Resolution  of  approxi- 
mately 6.3 ''<  of  each  function  with  several 
exceptions  and  several  adjustments  Ex- 
cluded •  from  additional  reductions  are  the 
Defense  functions  No.  050,  the  Agriculture 
function  No.  350,  the  Veterans  function  No 
700  and  the  "General  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Insurance'  mission  and  the  "PederW 
Employee  Retirement  and  Disability"  mis- 
sion of  the  Income  Security  function  No  600 
The  Interest  function  No  900  is  reduced  by 
$1  billion  based  on  the  assumption  that  these 
proposed  reductions  In  spending  will  neces- 
sarily require  less  federal  borrowing  aad. 
therefore,  a  reduced  interest  payment.  A  re- 
duction of  $1  billion  in  addition  to  the  6.3 'i 
across-the-board  reduction,  is  proposed  for 
the  General  Government  function  No.  800  to 
reduce  further  government  administrative 
and   operating   costs. 0 

•  Mr.  MORGAN  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, we  voted  on  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86  which 
would  have  cut  $2.2  billion  from  the 
international  affairs  function  In  budget 
authority  and  $500  million  in  outlays. 
I  voted  against  such  a  drastic  cut  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation 
because  it  would  have  seriously  impaired 
our  foreign  pohcy  commitments,  it 
would  have  undermined  the  credibility 
of  some  of  our  policies  and  could  have 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  our  domestic 
economy. 

Now.  let  me  say  that  I  have  always 
been  skeptical  of  some  forms  of  our 
foreign  assistance.  We  have  had  ample 
evidence  in  this  program  over  the  years 
of  misjudgment  and  mismanagement. 
Even  today,  the  perception  prevails  that 
we  can  no  longer  afford  to  spend  tax 
dollars  abroad  as  our  economic  problems 
at  home  increase,  poverty  pockets  per- 
sist, and  unemployment  goes  beyond  the 
7-percent  mark.  But  these  are  percep- 
tions that  do  not  coincide  with  reality. 
Our  international  affairs  budget  makes 
a  direct  contribution  toward  the  elimi- 
nation of  our  domestic  ailments. 

Mr.  President,  my  conditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations of  $23  4  biUion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $9  5  billion  in  budget  out- 
lays is  based  upon  five  considerations. 

First.  The  budget  resolution  is  not 
binding.  The  committee  already  reduced 
outlays  by  $600  million  compared  to  the 
President's  request  of  March  31  The 
Appropriations  Committee  could  pro- 
pose further  reductions  and  the  partic- 
ular omission  of  sE)eciflc  countries  or 
programs.  I  intend  to  examine  carefully 
the  list  of  States  which  may  be  bene- 
ficiaries of  our  assistance. 

Second.  There  is  a  basic  obligation  to 
assist  where  genuine  need  exists  We  are 
prepared  to  help  our  neighbor  next  door 
or  beyond  the  border  or  across  the  ocean. 
The  condition  of  our  neighbor  will  af- 
fect our  own  condition,  AfiSistance  can 
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improve  stability  which  Is  vital  for  the 
well-being  of  our  political  system.  How- 
ever, verv  little  of  our  aid  eoes  abroad 


Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
appear  intent  on  balancing  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  vear  beclnnin^  this  Or.tr>h«»r 


As  we  all  know,  the  composition  and 
the  skills  of  the  work  force  in  this  coun- 
try are  chanelne  at  an  a.<!t.nni.shini7  ro+o 
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by  $20  to  $22  billion  and  would  increase 
spending  for  unemployment-related  pro- 


reduce  wage  infiation.  PSE  programs  are 
not  part  of  the  inflation  problem  that  is 


proach  to  these  economic  factors,  and 
this  year's  budget  takes  us  so  far  off 
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improve  stability  which  Is  vital  for  the 
well-being  of  our  political  system.  How- 
ever, very  little  of  our  aid  goes  abroad 
in  form  of  money:  It  Includes  the  food 
for  peace  program,  the  Peace  Corps, 
technical  assistance,  refugee,  and  dis- 
aster activities.  To  my  mind,  our  for- 
eign aid  will  always  be  a  bewildering 
mixture  of  charity  and  business,  altru- 
ism and  self-interest. 

Third.  The  security  dimension  of  the 
international  affairs  budget  makes  emi- 
nent sense  to  me.  It  fully  supports  the 
objectives  set  out  by  the  President  with 
respect  to  Israel  and  Egypt  as  well  as 
other  countries  in  Africa  and  Central 
America.  It  also  includes  mihtary  credit 
sales  and  grant  assistance.  But  security 
also  has  an  economic  component  whether 
it  is  the  production  of  weapons  systems, 
continued  employment  or  the  stimula- 
tion of  exports  via  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Fourth.  It  is  often  forgotten  that  this 
budget  function  incorporates  the  ex- 
pense for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  re- 
lations. In  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments at  our  Embassies  abroad,  the 
maintenance  of  our  diplomatic  opera- 
tions is  of  utmost  concern.  These  opera - 
tiMis  include  o'or  international  informa- 
tion activities.  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
the  programs  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  as  well  as  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Fifth.  Foreign  assistance  has  its  base 
in  the  towns  and  counties  of  our  States. 
The  tax  dollars  spend  on  this  aspect  of 
our  international  relations  are  trans- 
formed into  services  and  commodities. 
During  fiscal  year  1979.  North  Carolina 
received  about  $70  million  for  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  contracts  abroad  and 
the  delivery  of  goods.  Under  the  PubUc 
Law  480  program,  $11.8  million  were 
shiped  overseas  in  form  of  agricultural 
products.  By  helping  others,  we  are  help- 
ing ourselves. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  by  voting  against  this  substan- 
tial reduction  in  our  international  affairs 
budget,  I  am  not  foreclosing  the  option 
of  voting  for  smaller  adjustments  or 
against  aid  to  specific  countries.  Never- 
theless, I  remain  aware  of  the  fact  that 
we  reduced  our  foreign  aid  spending  in 
relation  to  our  gross  national  product 
from  2.3  percent  in  1949  to  0.27  percent 
in  1978.  We  must  retain  a  careful  bal- 
ance between  what  is  desirable  and  what 
is  possible.* 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  proposed 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  represents  more  than  just  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  represents  a  radical  de- 
parture from  previously  established 
policy  priorities  of  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people.  These  reordered  prior- 
ities, if  enacted,  will  lead  to  an  im- 
balance in  the  direction  of  Federal  policy 
and  threaten  the  long-term  employment 
and  economic  stabiUty  of  the  country. 

Inflation  obviously  must  be  our  pri- 
mary cOTicem  as  we  debate  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981.  An  annual  inflation 
rate  of  18  percent  if  it  persists  threatens 
the  economic  and  political  fabric  of  this 
country. 


Both  the  President  and  the  Congress 
appear  intent  on  balancing  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  this  Oct<A)er 
as  a  major  step  in  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. To  the  extent  that  a  balanced 
budget  will  help  in  stemming  the  infla- 
tionary tide,  I  support  the  effort.  But 
balanced  budgets  can  be  achieved  in 
many  ways.  The  p)ath  selected  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  I  believe,  is 
the  wrong  one.  Many  of  the  decisions 
made  during  the  Budget  Committee's 
deUberations  will  serve  to  wx)rsen  the  in- 
flationary- pressures  and,  as  a  result,  will 
erase  whatever  salutory  effects  result 
from  a  budget  in  balance. 

Budgetary  solutions  for  high  inflation 
should  be  directed  toward  its  underlying 
causes,  in  the  present  case,  principally 
the  rising  cost  of  energy.  We  need  an 
energy  policy  that  will  assist  in  the  effort 
to  reduce  inflation  wiiile  promoting  self- 
sufficiency  for  this  Nation.  Yet  the  budg- 
et resolution  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  appears  to  move  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  does  little  to 
spur  energy  conservation.  It  reduces 
funding  for  mass  transit,  a  primary 
means  for  reducing  present  levels  of 
energy  usage.  And  it  provides  insufficient 
funds  for  assistance  to  those  famiUes  and 
individuals  hardest  hit  by  rising  fuel 
bills. 

Rather  than  providing  a  foundation  for 
a  soUd  and  comprehensive  energy  policy 
designed  to  alleviate  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
chosen  instead  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing far  beyond  reasonable  expectations. 
President  Carter  has  embarked  on  a 
policy  that  insures  real  improvements  in 
our  defense  capabiUty.  I  support  him  in 
this  effort. 

Now  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
comes  along  and  proposes  more  than  a 
20 -percent  increase  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment's capability  to  spend  money  in 
the  next  year.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
they  can  spend  this  enormous  sum  wisely 
in  such  a  short  period  of  time.  I  fear  that 
these  excess  funds  will  be  spent  foolishly 
simply  because  they  are  available. 

Make  no  mistake.  I  favor  spending 
levels  that  are  sufficient  to  provide  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  These  are  dan- 
gerous times  and  we  need  to  protect  our- 
selves and  our  allies.  But  too  much  de- 
fense spending  in  a  fragile  economy  is 
an  invitation  to  disaster.  Excessive  de- 
fense spending  authority  turns  into 
procurement  contracts  which  translate 
rapidly  into  more  inflation. 

Another  major  cause  of  our  current 
inflation  is  the  American  economy's  poor 
productivity  performance  during  the 
past  decade  and  especially  in  the  past 
few  years.  Most  of  those  worried  about 
lagging  productivity  point  to  the  need  for 
improved  incentives  to  upgrade  plant 
and  equipment.  Lost  in  this  debate,  but 
equally  important  for  improving  produc- 
tivity. I  believe,  are  efforts  to  improve 
the  employablllty  and  the  skills  of  our 
work  force.  Unfortunately,  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  recommends  large 
cuts  for  many  of  the  education,  employ- 
ment, and  training  programs  that  may 
be  our  best  weapon  against  productivity 
losses. 


As  we  all  know,  the  composition  and 
the  skills  of  the  work  force  in  this  coun- 
try are  changing  at  an  astonishing  rate, 
perhaps  unprecedented  in  our  history. 
Our  ability  to  adjust  to  these  changes, 
however,  has  not  kept  pace  and  one  of 
the  results  is  a  lack  of  synchronization 
between  jobs  and  the  people  to  fill  them. 
What  we  now  need,  as  much  as  better 
factories  and  shiny  new  equipment,  are 
workers  who  can  do  the  job.  And  tliat  is 
what  many  of  our  employment,  training 
and  education  programs  are  all  about— 
to  insure  a  better  and  long-lasting  match 
between  the  skills  of  our  workers,  e.spe- 
cially  our  young  workers,  and  the  jobs 
that  our  economy  is  providing.  Does  it 
really  make  sense  to  cut  these  same  iiro- 
grams  by  large  amounts  in  the  name  of 
the  fight  against  inflation? 

While  this  budget  is  supposedly  Hght- 
ing  inflation,  what  is  it  doing  to  protect 
those  most  hurt  by  inflation?  What  it 
does  is  cut  food  stamps  by  several  billion 
dollars.  As  I  already  mentioned,  it  cuts 
funds  for  low-income  energy  assistance. 
Does  any  Senator  seriously  believe  that 
this  is  the  proper  way  to  fight  inflation? 

Perhaps  the  greatest  shortcomings  of 
this  budget  resolution — more  severe  tiian 
its  mistaken  policies  for  fighting  infla- 
tion— is  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  face  up  to  the 
prospect  of  recession.  Both  the  Presi- 
dent's economists  and  the  Congres.sional 
Budget  Office  predict  that  a  recession  will 
occur  within  the  next  year.  I  realize  that 
we  have  heard  this  song  before,  hut  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  year  when  the 
threat  of  recession  turns  into  reality. 
Factory  orders  have  slowed  and  inven- 
tories are  beginning  to  grow.  Construc- 
tion— especially  in  the  residential  area- 
is  in  miserable  shape.  Consumer  spend- 
ing has  dropped  for  the  past  several 
months,  and  further  deterioration  ap- 
pears likely.  Overall,  the  index  of  lead- 
ing indicator  points  toward  a  downslide. 
Many  economists  now  believe  that  the 
recession  may  be  much  more  severe  than 
earlier  predictions  indicated.  In  sum,  the 
long  awaited  recession  may  well  be  at 
hand  and  .should  certainly  not  be  ignored 
or  overlooked  in  the  rush  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

What  does  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee propose  to  do  about  recession?  It 
proposes  spending  cuts  on  programs  that 
provide  jobs  in  the  most  cost  effective 
manner.  That  is  how  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee intends  to  deal  with  recession.  I 
do  not  think  it  hyperbole  to  say  that  the 
budget  resolution  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Commitee  will  result  in  a  job  loss  of  at 
least  500,000  jobs  and  possibly  as  high 
as  1  million  jobs. 

Such  a  feedback  would  doom  all  pros- 
pects for  a  balanced  budget.  With  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  expenditures 
for  unemployment  insurance,  food 
stamps,  and  other  income-related  as- 
sistance rise.  At  the  same  time,  revenues 
fall  with  the  loss  of  taxable  income  as- 
sociated with  unemployment.  CBO  esti- 
mates that  a  one  percentage  point  higher 
unemployment  rate  in  calendar  year 
1980 — caused  by  lower  economic  growth 
than  the  CBO  forecast — would  reduce 
current  law  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1981 
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by  $20  to  $22  billion  and  would  increase 
spending  for  unemployment-related  pro- 
grams by  $5  to  $7  billion.  The  effects  on 
the  deficit  would  reinforce  each  other 
causing  the  deficit  to  increase  by  $25  to 
$29  billion.  Thus,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  priorities  may  trade  lower 
spending  now  for  higher  spending  in  the 
future. 

In  an  economic  situation  such  as  exists 
today,  our  goals  must  be  to  stabiUze  the 
economy,  to  lower  unemployment  and  to 
control  infiation.  We  must  adopt  policies 
and  programs  which  will  lead  toward  the 
reahzation  of  all  these  goals. 

In  this  context,  the  Budget  proposal 
is  not  in  balance.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  bottom  line  reads  zero  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  presented  us  with 
an  unbalanced  set  of  priorities. 

This  set  of  priorities  does  not  reflect 
the  real  possibility  of  an  8  percent  im- 
employment  rate  in  1981,  as  indicated  in 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  range 
of  economic  projections  for  the  next 
year.  Nor  does  it  refiect  a  response  to 
the  devastating  impact  the  recession  may 
have  on  State  and  local  government 
budgets.  Instead,  this  budget  would  cut 
Federal  aid  precisely  where  it  is  most 
needed. 

The  budget  before  us  is  characterized 
by  commitments  to  austerity  and  re- 
.straint.  a  measure  of  which  is  appropri- 
ate given  the  high  rate  of  infiation.  But 
concern  for  infiation  cannot  be  allowed 
to  overshadow  the  grim  prospects  of  ris- 
ing unemployment  and  lowered  growth 
expected  in  the  months  ahead. 

At  8  percent  unemployment,  well  over 
8  million  persons  would  be  counted  as 
unemployed.  The  pool  of  "discouraged 
workers"  who  are  not  counted  among  the 
unemployed  because  they  have  stopped 
looking  for  work  in  despair  of  finding  a 
:ob  would  include  well  over  1  million 
persons.  And  those  working  part  time 
because  no  full-time  work  is  available 
would  climb  beyond  4  million  persons, 
bringing  the  number  of  persons  who 
would  be  unemployed  or  underemployed 
to  nearly  14  million. 

I  find  this  magnitude  of  unemployment 
flatly  unacceptable.  And  despite  this  dis- 
mal picture  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  proposed  that  we  phase  out  one 
of  our  most  cost  effective  countercyclical 
fiscal  policy  programs. 

Countercvclical  public  service  em- 
ployment is  the  most  effective  and  least 
inflationary  way  to  create  jobs  during 
a  recession.  Each  new  job  created 
through  PSE  costs  the  U.S.  Treasury  less 
than  other  programs  that  benefit  a 
broader  spectrum  of  workers.  With  re- 
cent modifications,  countercvclical  PSE 
is  highly  effective  in  targeting  jobs  to 
the  poorest  and  most  disadvantaged 
workers.  According  to  a  National  Acad- 
emv  of  Sciences  study.  PSE  is  now  highly 
targeted  to  groups  with  labor  market 
problems— of  the  new  PSE  enrollees  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1979.  24  percent  had 
less  than  12  years  of  education  and  91 
percent  were  economically  disadvan- 
taged. PSE  provides  these  targeted 
groups  with  additional  employment  ex- 
perience, enhances  their  labor  produc- 
tivity and  works  over  the  long  term  to 
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reduce  wage  inflation.  PSE  programs  are 
not  part  of  the  inflation  problem  that  is 
leadiiig  the  economy  into  recession.  They 
are  part  of  the  solution. 

Furthermore,  if  increased  spending 
for  defense  causes  a  reduction  in  spend- 
ing for  targeted  public  service  employ- 
ment as  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
recommends,  then  we  will  be  trading  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  unskilled  employ- 
ment for  skilled  employment. 

By  stimulating  jobs  for  workers  with 
far  more  skills  and  economic  resources 
at  the  expense  of  unskilled  workers  at 
the  poverty  level,  we  simultaneously  in- 
crease the  potential  for  labor  supply  bot- 
tlenecks which  contribute  to  inflation 
and  lower  the  potential  for  disadvan- 
taged members  of  our  workforce  to  find 
employment.  The  result  is  a  structural 
bias  in  our  economy  toward  stagflation. 

Reducing  counter-cycUcal  assistance 
will  exacerbate  the  financial  situation  of 
many  urban  areas.  This  Nation's  cities 
are  in  a  weaker  financial  position  now 
than  they  were  during  the  past  2  years, 
which  further  raises  their  vulnerability 
to  recession.  According  to  a  study  re- 
cently released  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,"'  *  *  the  percentage  of  cities 
with  operating  deficits  increased  between 
1978  and  1979.  and  by  1980  a  greater 
proportion  of  cities  are  anticipating  defi- 
cits than  are  anticipating  surpluses."  So 
while  the  Federal  Government  may  bal- 
ance its  budget  by  cutting  spending 
sharply,  it  may  do  so  at  the  expense  of  a 
more  severe  recession  and  larger  local 
government  deficits.  As  Federal  fiscal 
policy  tightens  and  the  recession 
worsens,  local  government  deficits  will 
rise.  Thus,  much  of  the  burden  for  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  will  be  shifted 
to  local  government  tax  policies  which 
bear  mostly  heavily  on  low-income 
groups. 

If  Congress  is  to  impose  drastic  spend- 
ing cuts  in  health,  education,  employ- 
ment and  training  and  other  social  pro- 
grams for  whatever  reason,  then  it  must 
do  so  in  a  more  rational  and  thorough 
manner  than  is  presently  proposed  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  has  reviewed 
the  President's  carefully  constructed 
budget  and  has  recommended  draconi- 
an  revisions  in  programs  that  have  his- 
torically received  the  strong  support  of 
the  Senate.  While  some  revisions  may 
certainly  be  necessary,  we  in  the  Senate 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  American 
public  to  insure  that  these  revisions  are 
not  based  on  election  year  political  ex- 
pediency, but  rather  are  based  on  de- 
tailed research  and  well  reasoned  argu- 
ments. For  example,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  has  worked 
for  the  past  year  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
some  higher  education  programs  by  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  while  en- 
suring the  continued  provision  of  essen- 
tial services.  These  cost  reductions  will 
represent  real  savings — but  they  were 
not  achieved  overnight. 

Mr.  President,  in  1978  the  Congress 
passed  the  'Full  Emplovment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act "  which  set  forth  eco- 
nomic goals  for  emoloyment.  growth  and 
infiation.  Unfortunately,  last  year's 
budget  did  not  provide  a  balanced  ap- 


proach to  these  economic  factors,  and 
this  years  budget  takes  us  so  far  off 
track  from  achieving  these  goals  that 
both  the  President  and  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  have  had  to  revise  the 
timetable  for  their  realization.  Not  only 
is  this  regretable.  it  is  a  clear  indication 
of  a  departure  from  our  established  pol- 
icy priorities.  I  urge  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee members  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
not  to  become  so  entangled  m  the  poh- 
tics  of  budget  balancing  that  we  lose 
sight  of  balancmg  our  economic  priori- 
ties. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  budget  before 
us  represents  a  balanced  economic  policy 
which  addresses  unemployment  and 
growth  as  well  as  inflation.  The  long 
term  economic  stability  of  this  countr>'  is 
far  loo  important  to  be  relegated  to 
secondary  concern  for  short  term  poUt- 
ical  gains.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  tliis  res- 
olution tomorrow.  Mr.  Cohen  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Cohen  amendment  while  we 
have  plenty  of  Senators  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cohen.  Mr.  Cranston  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  explain  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  I  will  call  up  tomorrow 
will  not  be  my  substitute  amendment 
that  has  already  been  discussed  at  some 
length.  It  will  be  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  veterans  function. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rec- 
ord will  so  show. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  hear  the  last  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  and  the  Senator  from  California. 
Did  the  Senator  indicate  some  order  of 
calling  up  amendments  beyond  the 
Cohen  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Senator 
Cranston  is  going  to  follow  the  Cohen 
amendment.  But  it  is  not  his  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER  It  is  not  going  to  interfere 
with  any  amendment  to  the  Cohen 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  it  has  no  rela- 
tionship with  the  Cohen  amendment. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B'YRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
now  be  a  period  for  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to  exceed 
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30  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak     meant  to  encourage  those  with  knowl-    ruption    They  should  certainly  do  so,  al- 
t.herPin  un  to  5  minutes  each.  edge  of  wrongdoing  to  come  forth,  or     though  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  call  Pence  col- 
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jles— all  of  whom  have  given  me  the  kind  of 
support  and  encouragement  which  can  only 


and  to  build  upon  the  dedicated  faculty  who     I   am  talking  about   maintaining  a  climate 
are  now  here.  Our  top  priority  will  still  be  to      where  people  have  the  treedom  to  make  mis- 
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30  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  5  minutes  each 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPENT,  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
PENCE  IS  HERE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  eternal  vigilance  is  a  price 
that  we  pay  for  freedom  and  that  we 
have  to  be  constantly  on  guard  for  those 
things  that  would  invade  our  freedom. 

A  matter  of  some  concern  to  me  of  late 
has  been  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  a  number  of 
fields. 

One  is  its  action  with  regard  to  the 
authority  given  to  it  some  years  ago  con- 
cerning corruption  of  public  ofiBcials  in 
State  and  local  governments.  Let  me 
make  it  clear,  in  the  beginning,  that  no 
one  abhors  corruption  in  public  ofiBce 
more  than  I  do. 

As  attorney  general  of  my  State  for  6 
years.  I  constantly  wa.>  involved  in  mat- 
ters concerning  State  government. 

But  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  FBI, 
through  its  agents  and  others,  is  not 
becoming  somewhat  intimidating  and 
threatening  toward  State  and  local  pub- 
lic officials. 

Of  course,  the  FBI  has  always  had 
jurisdiction  over  corruption  in  Federal 
office,  as  it  should  have.  But  some  couple 
of  years  ago  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  held  a  press  conference 
in  which  he  announced  that  at  that  time 
there  were  a  number  of  Governors  of  the 
States  and.  as  I  recall,  sheriffs,  who  were 
under  investigation  for  public  corruption. 

I  thought  at  that  time  that  such  state- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  did  a  di.sservice 
to  the  Governors  of  the  50  States  of 
America  and  to  the  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  public  officials  who  are  serving 
honorably  and  well.  However,  I  thought 
perhaps  it  was  a  comment  of  the  moment 
and  I  did  not  protest  it  at  the  time. 

But  just  recently  a  new  FBI  agent  by 
the  name  of  Robert  L.  Pence  was  as- 
signed to  head  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation office  in  North  Carolina. 

After  arriving  in  our  State,  a  State 
where  clean  government  is  a  habit  and 
has  been,  he  proceeded  to  hold  a  press 
conference.  In  an  interview  with  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  he  stated 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  going  after  corruption  at  all  levels  of 
government  in  the  State,  and  he  said— 

Indications  are  that  there  Is  a  quite  fertile 
field  for  this  sort  of  thing  in  North  Carolina. 

I  think,  as  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server said,  that  the  FBI  had  better  put 
up  or  shut  up. 

If  it  has  any  evidence  that  there  is  cor- 
ruption on  the  part  of  any  public  official 
in  North  Carohna.  whether  it  is  on  a 
State  level,  a  county  or  city  level,  what- 
ever, then  it  ought  to  come  forth  with  it. 
But  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  not.  through  its  agents,  in- 
dict all  pohtical  officials  of  a  State  and  its 
subdivisions  by  such  broad  indictments 
as  this  in  the  public  press. 

Whether  or  not   his   statement   was 


meant  to  encourage  those  with  knowl- 
edge of  wrongdoing  to  come  forth,  or 
whether  he  meant  it  as  an  act  of  intimi- 
dation to  insure  cooperation,  and  so 
forth,  as  we  know  the  Bureau  has  done 
in  the  past,  is  not  clear.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proper  for  any  law  en- 
forcement agency,  whether  it  is  a  State, 
county,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, or  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  to 
paint  with  a  broad  brush  such  charges 
against  public  officials  or  citizens  of  any 
State.  I  think  it  does  a  disservice  to  the 
Bureau  and  to  the  people  involved. 

I  spent  4  years  on  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  During  that  period  of  time, 
along  with  Senator  Mondale  of  Minne- 
sota, now  the  Vice  President,  and  Senator 
ScHWEKER  of  Pennsylvania,  we  looked 
into  domestic  intelligence  in  this  country. 
As  the  reports  and  records  reflect,  there 
were  some  rather  shocking  incidents  that 
took  place  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  and 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I  had 
hoped  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  over.  I 
regret  that,  according  to  the  recent  re- 
ports, the  charter  for  the  Bureau,  the 
CIA  and  other  intelligence  agencies  may 
fall  by  the  wayside.  I  do  think  that  such 
statements  as  this,  however,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  on 
May  5.  1980,  entitled,  "Repent,  North 
Carolina.  Pence  is  Here,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Repent,  N.C.,  Pence  Is  Here 

Special  Agent  Robert  L.  Pence,  who  heads 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  operations 
In  North  Carolina,  swept  a  rather  broad  brush 
across  the  state  in  an  interview  with  The 
News  and  Observer.  Stating  that  the  FBI 
would  be  going  after  corruption  at  all  levels 
of  government  in  the  state,  newcomer  Pence 
said.  "Indications  are  that  there  is  a  quite 
fertile  field  for  this  sort  of  thing  In  North 
Carolina." 

Pence  has  Just  made  a  put-up  or  shut-up 
pronouncement.  North  Carolinians  long  have 
taken  pride  in  the  low  number  of  cases  of 
public  corruption,  at  least  major  corruption, 
that  are  turned  up  at  the  state  and  local 
level.  Pence  implies  that  Tar  Heels  Just 
haven't  been  looking  hard  enough. 

In  this  large  and  populous  state  with  Its 
100  counties  and  municipalities  galore.  It 
would  be  a  miracle  if  every  government  of- 
ficial or  department  had  clean  hands.  More 
power  to  Pence  if  he  can  uncover  major 
graft.  But  it's  still  a  bit  sloppy  for  an  FBI 
man  fresh  on  the  scene  to  suggest  that  North 
Carolina  and  the  49  other  states  may  be  like 
peas  In  a  pod. 

For  one  thing,  at  the  state  level.  North 
Carolina  has  had  vlligance  in  the  state  Audi- 
tor's Office  on  the  spending  of  state  money. 
Local  affairs  get  pretty  close  scrutiny  from 
organizations  like  the  Local  Government 
Commission,  the  N  C.  League  of  Municipali- 
ties and  the  N.C.  Association  of  County  Com- 
missioners. Good  training  for  local  and  state 
officials  Is  offered  by  the  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment By  and  large,  too.  the  state's  news- 
papers have  a  reputation  for  detecting  hands 
in  the  public  till 

Nevertheless.  Pence  says  he  has  Indica- 
tions that  there  Is  material  for  investigation 
In  North  Carolina.  His  statement  was  a  sig- 
nal to  encourage  Tar  Heels  to  supply  the  FBI 
with  any  information  they  have  about  cor- 


ruption They  should  certainly  do  so,  al- 
though It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  call  Pence  col- 
lect with  penny-ante  stuff. 

Meanwhile,  the  G-man  from  Charlotte 
should  get  out  into  the  state  and  meet  a  lot 
of  the  public  officials  In  state  and  local  gov- , 
ernment.  He  needs  to  size  them  up.  More,' 
he  needs  the  help  of  the  honest  ones  If  he 
Is  really  on  to  something  and  not  Just  making 
a  grand  entrance  on  his  new  turf. 


THE  INAUGURATION  OF  BILL  L. 
ATCHLEY  AS  PRESIDENT  OF 
CLEMSON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  due  to 
the  information  explosion  we  have  en- 
countered over  the  last  several  decades, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  that  the  educated 
man  or  woman  can  be  produced  in  4 
years  of  college  or  2  or  more  years  of 
graduate  school.  In  fact,  with  so  much 
to  be  learned,  we  stand  a  chance  of  pro- 
ducing the  best  informed  generations 
but  the  least  educated. 

Today  we  face  a  myriad  of  complex 
problems:  High  inflation,  increasing 
energy  costs,  decreasing  productivity, 
decreasing  resources  and  crises  abroad. 
The  problems  of  the  future  will  not  be 
any  fewer  or  any  less  complex. 

Like  many  institutions,  our  colleges 
and  universities  will  have  to  face  these 
new  challenges  and  otiiers.  Shifting  en- 
rollments and  escalating  service  de- 
mands in  an  era  of  fiscal  restraint  along 
with  the  search  to  solve  complex  prob- 
lems will  test  the  creative  capacity  of 
our  Nation's  educational  leaders.  South 
Carolina's  diverse  private  and  public 
postsecondary  schools  are  headed  by 
administrators  who  bring  outstanding 
personal  and  professional  skills  to  those 
challenges. 

Among  them  is  Bill  L.  Atchley,  the 
new  president  of  Clem.son  University. 
Not  only  does  Mr.  Atchley  recognize  the 
challenge,  he  understands  the  prob- 
lem— the  need  to  "stimulate  real  initia- 
tive, encourage  real  innovation,  and 
nurture  creativity."  His  recent  inaugural 
address  and  the  remarks  of  Robert  L 
Clodius.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Grant  Colleges,  upon  Mr.  Atchley's  in- 
auguration have  relevance  to  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  future.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  President  Atchley's  in- 
augural address  and  Mr.  Clodius'  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speeches  follow: 

Inaugural   Addres.s  bv  Bill  L.  Atchlet 

Distinguished  guests.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men. This  is  a  great  occasion  and  an  historic 
day  In  the  life  of  Clemson  University.  On  a 
more  personal  level,  it  Is  the  highest  honor 
and  the  greatest  privilege  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  has  the 
opportunity  to  be  Invested  formally  with  the 
authority  to  take  the  helm  of  a  major  land- 
grant  university — a  people's  university  with 
a  rich  tradition  of  public  service  that  is  fast 
approaching  the  century  mark  It  is  every 
day.  however,  that  debts  continue  to  grow  to 
the  many  people  who  bring  such  an  institu- 
tion and  such  an  individual  together  for 
suc'i  an  occasion.  I  would  like  to  take  Just  a 
mc  nent  to  pay  tribute  to  some  of  those 
people:  First,  to  my  personal  "Rock  of  Gi- 
braltar,"  my  wife.  Pat:  to  my  three  chil- 
dren; and  to  the  other  members  of  our  faml- 
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lies — all  of  whom  have  given  me  the  kind  of 
support  and  encouragement  which  can  only 
come  from  a  family  whose  members  believe 
strongly  in  each  other  Next,  to  some  old  and 
many  new  friends  and  colleagues,  who  have 
enriched  my  life,  broadened  my  horizons, 
and  lifted  my  vision. 

I  pay  sincere  tribute  to  the  eight  men  who 
have  held  the  office  I  now  hold,  and  a  spe- 
cial tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Franklin 
Poole  and  to  Dr.  Robert  Cook  Edwards — men 
who  in  their  own  unmistakable  ways  led 
Clemson  University  through  four  decades  of 
the  greatest  achievement  and  growth  In  this 
Institutions  ninety-two  year  history.  And  I 
offer  my  sincerest  thanks  and  words  of  great 
respect  to  the  members  of  our  Board  of 
Trustees — a  group  of  gentlemen  whose  wis- 
dom and  guidance,  and  whose  dedicated 
stewardship,  have  enabled  Clemson  Univer- 
sity to  benetit  millions  of  South  Carolinians 
of  all  ages. 

To  all  these  people  who  have  established 
such  a  rich  heritage  and  such  high  stand- 
ards, and  have  built  for  Clemson  University 
such  a  great  foundation  for  the  future,  and 
to  all  the  other  people  who  have  helped 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  stand  here  today 
to  respond  to  the  challenges  which  have 
been  put  before  us:  I  say.  thank  you  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

It  Is  customary  in  inaugural  ceremonies 
for  one  to  give  a  formal  response  to  the  chal- 
lenges put  forth:  to  outline  the  planks  of 
his  academic  platform;  and  to  share  his  edu- 
cational philosophy.  I  intend  to  meet  those 
obligations,  but  I  would  prefer  to  approach 
It  this  way:  Lets  you  and  I  Just  do  a  little 
"thinking  out  loud"  together— about  why  I 
am  here,  why  you  are  here,  what  Clemson 
really  means  to  all  of  us,  and  how  we  all  fit 
into  that  busy,  complex,  sometimes  confus- 
ing but  always  exciting  world  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  this  campus. 

I  was  sitting  here  a  few  moments  ago. 
thinking  about  how  much  Dr.  Clodius  has 
given  us  to  consider  In  his  very  thoughtful 
and  excellent  address.  I  was  also  thinking 
about  the  words  of  the  distinguished  speak- 
ers who  took  part  in  our  energy  symposium 
this  week.  The  energy  problems  and  the  role 
higher  education  should  play  in  dealing  with 
ihat  problem  art-,  indeed,  central  questions 
facing  us  today.  But  the  energy  problem,  and 
the  frustration  and  the  sense  of  helpless- 
ness we  sometimes  feel  in  the  face  of  that 
problem,  have  their  roots  in  an  even  more 
fundamental  problem. 

James  Reston,  of  "The  New  York  Times." 
has  written: 

Our  age  has  been  described  as  the  Age  of 
Materialism.  We  are  increasingly  discovering 
that  it  has  been  an  Age  of  Emptiness.  Ulti- 
mately, every  human  being  yearns  to  feel 
that  there  is  some  inner  and  deeper  meaning 
to  his  life  than  Just  being  and  accumulating. 
Modern  man  is  discovering  that  materialism 
Is  not  enough,  that  spirituality  is  real. 

James  Reston  called  u  "an  Age  of  Empti- 
ness." The  academic  platform  which  I  propose 
for  Clemson  University— and  the  educational 
philosophy  out  of  which  our  •Blueprint  for 
Tomorrow"  on  this  campus  will  emerge —  are 
to  a  great  extent  my  response  to  what  would 
become  an  "Age  of  Emptiness." 

My  platform  and  philosophy  are  really 
suggestions  for  how  we  can  begin  to  dis- 
cover again  that  creative  spirit  of  self-re- 
liance which  is  in  us  all.  We  will  need  that 
spirit  to  deal  with  a  world  In  which  we  sud- 
denly, and  painfully,  have  discovered  that  we 
do  not  have  endle.ss  water:  we  do  not  have 
infinite  croplands:  or  so  many  other  natural 
resources  we  have  taken  for  granted  for  so 
long. 

My  academic  platform  and  educational 
philosophy  are  straightforward  and  clear. 
Here  are  the  five  major  points  of  my  plat- 
form: 

One — we  are  going  to  continue  to  develop 
academic   excellence  at   Clemson  University. 


and  to  build  upon  the  dedicated  faculty  who 
are  now  here  Our  top  priority  will  still  be  to 
produce  superbly  educated  men  and  women 
who  have  been  exposed  to  high  quality, 
broadly  based  leaching  These  young  men 
and  women  will  leave  this  campus  ready  to 
assume  productive,  creative,  and  meaningful 
positions  In  our  economy  and  leadership  roles 
in  American  society 

To  strengthen  academic  quality  means  that 
we  must  continue  to  seek  some  necessary  re- 
sources— human  resources,  financial  re- 
sources, and  safe  and  effective  teaching 
facilities  and  laboratories— because  these 
will  enable  our  teachers  to  teach,  and  our 
graduates  to  compete,  in  the  fierce  competi- 
tion  of  the   real   world. 

Providing  our  students  with  a  broad-based 
education  which  still  focuses  on  preparing 
for  careers  in  important  fields  like  agricul- 
ture, engineering,  textiles,  forestry,  archi- 
tecture, and  all  the  other  professions  we 
serve,  will  require  that  we  give  those  students 
a  meaningful  exposure  to  science,  technol- 
ogy, the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  and 
the  arts. 

With  that  commitment  to  a  broad-based 
education  in  mind,  I  am  delighted  to  an- 
nounce today  that  we  have  obtained  a  "seed 
grant"  of  $250,000  from  private  sources  to 
begin  as  soon  as  possible  the  necessary  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  studies  for  a  per- 
forming arts  center  on  the  Clemson  campus. 

I  will  announce  soon  the  specific  details  of 
this  grant,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we 
Intend  to  look  to  the  private  sector  for  the 
funds  to  construct  this  badly  needed  facil- 
ity. I  am  convinced  the  private  sector  will 
recognize  the  value  of  such  an  Important 
investment  in  the  future  of  oiu-  most  Impor- 
tant national  resource — the  minds,  values, 
and  attitudes  of  our  young  people  and  future 
leaders. 

Number  two. — We  at  Clemson  are  going  to 
live  and  work  by  the  conviction  that  knowl- 
edge Itself  Is  important,  that  it  Is.  in  fact, 
superior  to  material  things,  and  that  means 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  strengthen  our 
research  capabilities  and  our  extension  and 
other  public  service  activities. 

Were  all  familiar  with  the  proverb  that  if 
you  give  a  man  a  fish,  you  give  him  one  meal 
for  one  day.  But  if  you  leach  him  how  to 
fish,  you  have  given  him  self-reliance  and 
helped  him  for  a  lifetime.  You  see,  the  gift 
of  knowledge  is  better  than  the  gift  of 
things  The  gift  of  things  makes  people  sub- 
ject to.  and  dependent  on.  those  things.  But 
the  gift  of  knowledge  makes  people  free. 

Clemson  University  will  continue  to  de- 
velop knowledge — and  to  make  that  kowl- 
edge  available  to  people.  To  accomplish  this. 
we  Intend  to  press  ahead  to  obtain  state 
funding  to  build  a  continuing  education  cen- 
ter on  this  campus,  a  project  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
through  their  General  Assembly  a  few  years 
ago  and  again  last  year,  but  had  to  be 
postponed.  Well,  we  can't  afford  to  wait  any 
longer.  The  more  than  20,000  men  and 
women,  from  all  walks  of  life,  who  attend 
continuing  ed\ication  courses  offered  by 
Clemson  University  each  year,  are  living 
proof  of  the  Immediate  need  of  this  center 
to  serve  the  people  of  this  state. 

Number  three — We  at  Clemson  are  going 
to  be  willing  to  be  productive,  and  willing 
to  know  the  value  of  effort. 

As  Robert  FYost  once  said  ■  "The  world  is 
full  of  willing  people:  some  willing  to  work 
and  the  rest  willing  to  let  them"  All  of  us — 
the  faculty,  students,  administrators  and 
staff,  on  campus  and  throughout  the  46  coun- 
ties, are  going  to  work  hard  for  Clemson  Uni- 
versity, or  we're  not  going  to  be  at  Clemson 
University   It's  that  simple 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  going  to  provide 
the  kind  of  leadership  to  this  University 
which  will  stimulate  real  initiative,  encour- 
age real  innovation,  and  nurture  creativity. 


I  am  talking  about  maintaining  a  climate 
where  people  have  the  freedom  to  make  mis- 
takes But  at  the  same  time,  they  wiU  have 
the  incentive  that  comes  from  knowing  that 
effectiveness  and  innovation  in  the  classroom, 
in  the  laboratory,  and  in  working  with  the 
public  win  be  recognized,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, will  be  rewarded. 

Number  four — we  are  going  to  have  good 
communications,  open  communications,  and 
effective  communlcatiorxs  in  everything  we 
do.  Just  last  Friday  I  announced  the  broad 
details  of  a  new  governing  council  for  the 
University,  and  I  am  going  to  continue  to 
simplify  and  open  up  administrative  struc- 
ture and  procedures  wherever  possible  I  have 
no  illusions  about  creating  any  perfect  orga- 
nizational structures.  We  are  a  people's  uni- 
versity, run  by  people,  run  for  people,  and  as 
human  beings  will  do,  we  will  make  some 
mistakes.  But  a  fear  of  failure  Is  not  going 
to  t>e  an  obstacle  to  any  of  us  In  our  thinking 
or  in  our  attitude  about  innovation. 

Good  communication  will  also  characterize 
our  relationships  with  all  the  people  con- 
nected with  the  University  so  that  faculty, 
students,  staff,  alumni,  and  supporters  can  be 
brought  together  in  an  atmosphere  where  we 
listen  to  each  other  instead  of  talking  at 
each  other.  We  will  also  communicate  more 
effectively  with  the  General  Assembly,  with 
other  members  of  state  government,  with 
leaders  In  agriculture  and  Industry,  with  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  with  our 
sister  Institutions  of  higher  education,  and 
with  our  colleagues  at  all  levels  In  education 
in  the  state. 

We  want  people  to  know  and  to  understand 
that  we  at  Clemson  University  take  pride  In 
our  tradition  of  being  good  and  efficient  man- 
agers of  our  funds  and  our  resources.  We 
want  people  to  know  that  all — all — of  our 
budgets  and  funding  requests  are  based  on 
identifiable  and  demonstrated  needs  and  pro- 
grams for  this  state  and  not  on  rhetoric  or 
political  games. 

We  want  people  to  understand  that  we  all 
must  work  to  find  some  way  to  keep  the  cost 
of  a  college  education  within  the  reach  of  the 
average  family,  a  situation  which  grows  more 
critical  each  year. 

We  want  those  people  who  have  the  idea 
that  higher  education  in  South  Carolina  has 
been  overfunded,  especially  at  the  expense 
of  elementary  and  secondary  education,  to 
know  that  this  idea  is  both  unwarranted 
and  false.  It  Is  also  dangerous.  We  should 
Insist  on  the  best  at  all  levels  of  our  educa- 
tion system,  rather  than  attack  higher 
education,  which  plays  such  an  essential  role 
in  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  economy 
and  the  ultimate  quality  of  our  lives. 

Now  here  Is  my  fifth  and  final  point:  We 
at  Clemson  will  dedicate  ourselves  to  try  to 
realize  our  full  potential  as  a  land-grant 
university,  an  institution,  as  Or  Clodius  has 
indicated,  which  is  uniquely  capable  of 
bringing  together  the  perspectives  and  the 
best  minds  in  agriculture,  engineering,  all 
the  other  technologies  and  sciences,  and  the 
liberal  arts.  In  the  environment  of  the  land- 
grant  university,  we  are  challenged  to  bring 
these  areas  together  to  consider  all  the  as- 
pects of  problems  like  energy,  the  world  food 
shortage,  and  the  environment,  to  name  only 
a  few.  The  challenge  is  to  develop  the  new 
technology  to  deal  with  those  problems,  and 
at  the  same  time  develop  the  new  strategies 
to  educate  people  about  those  problems  and 
help  them  make  whatever  adjustments  they 
must  make  in  their  attitudes  and  lifestyles. 

The  "band-aid  "  approach  Just  won't  work 
any  longer  for  the  "materialistic"  problems 
of  things  like  energy  and  hunger  There  Just 
Is  no  magic  solution  out  there  somewhere 
to  the  problems  of  dwindling  fuel  reserves 
and  growing  enough  lood  to  help  feed  the 
world.  The  key.  again  does  not  lie  in  a 
"materialistic"  approach  The  key  is  to  re- 
kindle that  spirit  of  creativity  and  self- 
reliance  I  was  referring  to  earlier.  It  Is  tb« 
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kind  at  spirit  we  must  have  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  way  of  looking  at  ourselves  and 
our  world. 


It  is  a  spirit  which  can  deal  with  the  fact 
that  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  some  things 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to,  that  we  may 
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A  third  function — that  of  expanding  and 
extending  knowledge — must  be  added.  In  the 
sciences,  we  call  this  process    'research  ;  in 
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ful   muscles   of   animals   harnessed   to   the     of  science   teaches   us  that   there   are  tin-     S&yena  Ahbe  Gorslinp  fnr  h-r  oa  ^«^~ 
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kind  of  spirit  we  must  have  to  develop  an 
entirely  new  way  of  looking  at  ourselves  and 
our  world. 

It  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have  proposed 
and  win  continue  to  seek,  the  consensus  and 
the  means  to  establish  an  energy  research 
and  development  center  on  this  campus, 
making  use,  extensively  I  might  add,  of  fa- 
cilities and  expertise  that  already  exist  at 
Clemson  The  center  I  envision  will  represent 
a  true  partnership  of  scholarship,  govern- 
ment. Industry,  and  agriculture.  It  will  en- 
able  our  state  to  make  the  wisest  and  most 
efficient  use  pos.' ible  of  the  states  resources 
and  money  by  se-ving  as  a  "site  of  coordina- 
tion" for  researchers  from  universities  and 
colleges.  Indust.y  and  agriculture,  and  other 
state  agencies  and  programs. 

The  "energy-envlronment-economlc"  crisis 
Is  one  which  will  dominate  our  attention  In 
the  quarter-century  ahead.  We  need  right 
now  to  begin  exploring  that  problem  as  It 
affects  us  here  in  our  own  backyard.  We 
should  not  wait  in  vain  on  some  other  state 
or  the  federal  government  to  develop  a  solu- 
tion to  meet  our  unique  needs  And  we  should 
not  be  lulled  Into  believing  that  a  frag- 
mented, "everybody-golng-his-own-way"  ap- 
proach will  get  the  Job  done  here  in  South 
Carolina.  We  need  an  Intelligent.  efBclent.  and 
well-coordinated  effort  to  find  Just  the  right 
combination  of  conservation,  new  technology, 
and  ways  to  produce  some  funaamental 
changes  In  public  attitudes  and  values  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  overcoming  the 
energy  problem  this  state  will  face  over  the 
next  quarter  century. 

There,  then,  are  my  academic  platform, 
some  of  the  challenges  we  face,  and  some- 
thing of  the  educational  philosophy  by  which 
I  propose  to  lead  Clemson  University  in  the 
decade  of  the  1980's.  Let  me  now  summarize 
my  Ave  points: 

One — We  will  continue  to  develop  academic 
excellence  at  Clemson  University. 

Two — We  will  continue  to  believe  that 
knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  Important 
treasures  in  life  and  the  gift  of  knowledge 
l3  Clemson's  most  Important  obligation. 

Three — We  will  work  hard,  work  smart,  and 
be  innovative  In  everything  we  do. 

Pour — We  are  going  to  have  good  commu- 
nications, and  be  good  communicators,  both 
on  and  off-campus. 

Five — We  are  going  to  realize  more  com- 
pletely our  potential  as  a  land-grant  univer- 
sity, a  unique  Institution  among  all  the  sys- 
tems of  education  known  to  man. 

That  ultimately  is  my  vision  for  Clemson 
University — an  institution  that  has  meant 
much  to  South  Carolina,  but  which  can  and 
will  mean  much,  much  more  in  the  future 
We  want  to  focus  on  our  strengths  and  what 
makes  us  different,  what  sets  us  apart  from, 
not  what  makes  us  similar  to  other  institu- 
tions. Our  goal  is  to  become  more  truly  a 
"people's  university"  and  to  work  In  close 
partnership  with  the  people  of  this  state  and 
with  our  sister  Institutions  In  the  state  to 
create  a  stronger  and  more  Innovative  system 
of  higher  educatlon^a  system  which  win  be 
the  envy  of.  and  a  model  for.  the  entire 
nation. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Clemson  University 
faces  great  challenees.  but  also  great  oppor- 
tunities In  the  future  With  the  energy  prob- 
lem here  at  home,  with  the  world  beginning 
to  call  on  us  for  more  and  more  food,  and 
with  the  vast  infusion  of  new  Industries  and 
new  people  coming  Into  South  Carolina  in 
the  decades  ahead.  Clemson  will  have  oppor- 
tunities trt  serve  and  responsibilities  to  meet 
the  likes  of  which  we  have  never  Imagined. 

Clemson  has  a  great  tradition,  and  now — 
the  future  Is  moving  toward  us  We  have  two 
options.  We  can  face  the  future  as  people 
expecting  to  live  in  an  "Age  of  Emotlness  " 
Or  we  can  face  the  future  with  a  spirit  which 
recognizes  that  materialism  and  material 
things  alone  are  not  the  answer. 


It  Is  a  spirit  which  can  deal  with  the  fact 
that  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  some  things 
we  have  grown  accustomed  to,  that  we  may 
not  be  as  powerful  as  we  once  thought  we 
were,  but  which  also  realizes  that  change  is 
not  always  bad,  and  it  can  be  planned  for. 
and  it  can  lead  us  on  to  new  and  greater 
adventures.  It  is  a  spirit  expressed  well  by 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson  in  a  poem  entitled 
"Ulysses."  Ulysses  is  sitting  at  home,  alone. 
tired,  thinking  about  his  adventures  and  his 
younger  days,  remembering  the  excitement 
he  felt  when  he  thought  he  could  beat  the 
world.  But  he  doesn't  dwell  on  the  past.  He 
suddenly  looks  out  of  his  house  to  the  sea 
and  his  ship,  and  thinks  uf  the  future,  and 
he  says; 

There  lies  the  port :  the  vessel  puffs  her  sail. 
There  gloom  the  dark  broad  seas  ,  .  . 
Come,  my  friends, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

His  words  will  serve  as  my  response,  and 
the  response  of  Clemson  University,  to  the 
challenges  laid  before  us  today  and  which 
we  will  surely  face  tomorrow.  His  goals  ana 
our  goals  are  these : 

To  strive. 

To  seek. 

To  find, 

And  not  to  yield, 
Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 

Come,  my  Clemson  friends.  We  still  have 
much,  to  accomplish. 

Tub  EiTEBGY  Paradox  and  the  Univessity 

Challenge 

(By  Robert  L,  Clodlus) 

There  is  a  myth  widespread  in  our  land 
that  being  president  of  a  large,  complex  uni- 
versity IS  an  impossible  job.  11  this  were  true, 
you  might  thinlc  that,  with  my  Latin  name, 
1  am  here  before  friends  and  countrymen,  as 
was  Anthony  at  Caesar's  luneral.  to  bury  Bill 
Atchley,  not  even  to  praise  him.  But  because 
a  university  Is  not  an  impossible  thing,  but  a 
beautiful  and  vital  Institution,  and  because 
this  Is  not  a  funeral  but  a  celebration.  I  am 
here  to  challenge  him — and  with  him,  Clem- 
son University. 

As  difficult  as  It  may  be  at  times  to  manage, 
the  university  Is  an  old  and  honored  Institu- 
tion, In  fact,  it  is  the  oldest  continuously  ex- 
isting social  institution  in  the  world  with  the 
exception  of  the  Althing  in  Iceland  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Governments  have  come 
and  gone.  Cultures  have  arisen,  flourished, 
and  died.  But  the  university  has  been  in  con- 
tinuous existence  since  its  founding  in  the 
12th  century — and  there  is  precious  little  evi- 
dence of  senility.  Simply  maintaining  a  tra- 
dition of  that  sort  Is  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity— and  an  invigorating  challenge  to  a  Uni- 
versity president. 

Institutions,  of  course,  exist  only  so  long 
as  they  satisfy  a  need  or  fulfill  a  necessary 
function.  What  Is  it  about  the  university  that 
has  enabled  It  to  survive  cataclysmic  changes 
In  cultures,  governments,  societies — what 
have  you — for  almost  nine  centuries  so  far'' 

Thomas  Carlyle  once  wrote  that  "the  true 
university  is  ...  a  collection  of  books";  and. 
at  one  period  In  British  history,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  were  considered  in  Just  that 
v.ay — as  a  collection  of  books.  Their  faculties 
were  repositories  of  Information  which  they 
passed  on  to  students  unchanged  and  un- 
challenged, making  them  In  fact  simply  ex- 
tensions of  the  library. 

That  would  satisfy  two  of  the  functions  of 
the  university  as  I  see  it — the  preservation 
and  transmission  of  the  known  body  of 
knowledge. 

However,  no  Institution  limited  simply  to 
the  preservation  and  transmission  of  a  body 
of  stable  knowledge  could  have  survived  al- 
most nine  centuries  of  societal  upheavals. 
The  word  "university"  derives  from  the  same 
Old  PYench  word  that  gives  us  "universe"  and 
"universal,"  all  connoting  "whole"  or  "en- 
tire." 


A  third  function — that  of  expanding  and 
extending  knowledge — must  be  added.  In  the 
sciences,  we  call  this  process  "research";  in 
the  liberal  arts,  it  is  more  commonly  known 
as  "scholarship."  in  either  case,  it  is  the 
search  for  truth. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  said  truths — in  the 
plural.  Truth  is  a  slippery  thing.  One  per- 
sons truth  is  another  person's  belief  or 
faith  "Yesterday's  truths  are  apt  to  be  to- 
day's historical  curiosities.  The  kind  of  truth 
that  IS  in  the  university's  province  is  based 
on  fact,  and  is  more  of  a  process  than  it  is 
a  fixed  entity.  A  question  is  asked.  All  the 
known  information  bearing  on  the  answer 
is  assembled  and  arranged  in  some  sort  of 
logical  or  meaningful  order.  From  this,  an 
hypothesis — a  prediction,  if  you  wish — is 
suggested  An  experiment  is  organized  to 
close  the  circle — to  check  the  facts,  the  rea- 
soning, the  projections,  and  finally  to  tie  the 
thing  back  together  again.  A  truth  is  in  this 
way  established.  But  It  is  a  conditional 
truth — conditional  only  upon  the  repetition 
of  the  facts,  assumptions,  and  so  forth  of  the 
self -consistent  system  in  which  it  was  ob- 
tained. And  it  is  apt  to  raise  more  questions 
sometimes  than  it  answers. 

This  method  of  pursuing  the  truth  lends 
itself  admirably  to  analysis,  and  it  is  often 
charged  that  the  university  dissipates  its  In- 
tellectual energies  finding  out  more  and  more 
about  less  and  less.  But  the  process  is  also 
applicable  to  synthesis — to  the  fashioning  of 
larger  truths  from  a  number  of  smaller 
ones^f  bringing  together  relevant  knowl- 
edge from  disparate  fields  to  attack  complex 
problems.  Because  it  Includes  In  Its  Juris- 
diction all  the  fields  of  learning  that  man- 
kind has  been  able  to  Identify  and  organize, 
the  university  Is  uniquely  equipped  for  at- 
tacking problems  and  answering  questions 
requiring   this   type  of  approach. 

To  this,  the  pioneers  who  gave  us  the  land- 
grant  concept  added  another  function— that 
of  social  responsibility.  These  institutions,  as 
Jonathan  Turner,  the  architect  of  the  land- 
grant  philosophy,  put  It.  were  tc  cover  "all 
possible  knowledge  and  all  modes  of  sci- 
ence; abstract,  mixed,  and  practical"  Thev 
were  to  be  Involved  in  the  society  in  which 
they  existed,  not  insulated  from  it  Thomas 
Clemson  would  certainly  have  agreed  with 
Ezra  Cornell's  statement  that  "I  would  found 
an  institution  In  which  any  person  could 
find  instruction  In  any  study."  And  he  would 
have  added  that  his  institution  should  also 
conduct  research  and  provide  public  service 
In  all  those  studies. 

This,  then,  as  I  see  It.  Is  the  university. 
Its  basic  functions  are  to  preserve,  organize, 
expand,  and  transmit  knowledge  through 
the  employment  of  a  rigorous  method  of 
thought  based  on  the  establishment  of  veri- 
fiable truths — and  to  train  disciples  In  the 
use  of  this  method.  That's  a  mouthful.  The 
Germans  of  the  18th  century  shortened  It 
to  two  words:  lernfrelhelt-^and  lehrfrel- 
helt — freedom  of  Investigation,  freedom  of 
learning,  freedom  for  the  teacher  and  free- 
dom for  the  student — the  unfettered  search 
for  truth. 

Considering  these  functions — and  the  dis- 
tinction with  which  they  have  been  dis- 
charged by  America's  state  and  land-grant 
universities— the  long  survival  of  the  uni- 
versity Is  hardly  a  mystery.  No  other  Insti- 
tution is  so  uniquely  qualified  for  attacking 
civilization's   most   basic   problems. 

Take,  for  Instance,  the  matter  of  energy, 
which  has  been  the  symposium  topic  here. 
Energy,  of  course.  Is  about  as  basic  as  things 
can  get.  Without  It,  there  Is  no  movement, 
and  without  movement  there  Is  no  life.  At 
first,  there  was  only  the  energy  manufac- 
tured by  the  human  machine  from  the  food 
he  ate.  At  some  point,  man  learned  to  po- 
tentiate the  muscle-power  use  of  this  en- 
ergy by  Inventing  tools  like  levers  and 
wheels.  And  then  he  enlisted  the  more  power- 
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fill   muscles   of   animals   harnessed   to   the 

tools. 

Well,  one  thing  led  to  another  to  arrive 
at  todays  highly  technological  society — a 
society  that  simply  could  not  have  been 
created  and  could  not  continue  to  exist 
without  the  massive  consumption  of  energy. 
The  energy-fueled  changes  that  have  been 
made  since  1859  when  Colonel  Drake"s  Penn- 
sylvania Oil  well  came  in  have  exercised  a 
controlling  influence  on  our  social  and  spir- 
itual environments.  They  have  altered  our 
concepts  of  time  and  space  and  even  of 
their  use  They  have  taken  us  from  the 
farms  to  the  cities  and  back  again  to  sub- 
urbia and  exurbla.  They  have  taken  us  out 
of  the  fields  and  put  us  behind  desks  In 
offices  where  the  climate  Is  completely  con- 
trolled by  man-made,  energy-fueled  ma- 
chines. They  have  made  possible — perhaps 
eieu  demanded — big  business,  big  labor,  and 
uig  government. 

By  contributing  to  the  increase  in  the 
average  life  span,  ihey  have  made  available 
10  us  a  wealth  of  mature  judgment  and  ex- 
perience no  society  before  us  has  ever  had. 
a  fact  emphasized  by  someone's  statement 
that  because  life  was  nasty,  brutish,  and 
short,  ancient  history  Is  largely  a  record  of 
Juvenile  delinquency.  They  have  eliminated 
ihe  economic  Justification  for  slavery  and 
yet  made  possible  for  each  of  us  to  ha\e 
more  "servants"  than  the  wealthiest  king  in 
ail  earlier  age.  They  have  altered  -and  are 
altering — our  concept  of  human  labor.  They 
have  changed  formal  education  from  ihe 
privilege  of  the  few  of  the  necessity  of  Uie 
many,  both  for  the  society  and  for  the 
Individual.  They  have,  in  plain  fact,  altered 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  our  lives. 

And  now.  as  everyone  knows,  we  are  faced 
with  an  energy  crisis. 

The  most  apparent  manifestation  of  this 
crisis  for  most  people  are  the  lines  at  the 
<as  pumps  and  the  alarming  increases  we 
iiave  to  pay  for  gasoline.  If  this  were  ad 
there  was  to  It.  we  could  perhaps  write  it 
off  as  inconvenience— a  serious  inconveni- 
ence, certainly— but  stiu  only  an  inconveni- 
ence that  could  be  solved  by  conservation. 
greater  use  of  mass  transportation,  and  the 
like. 

But  there  are  far  more  serious  manifes- 
tations. The  realization  that  the  world's  sup- 
ply of  petroleum  is  finite  and  that  it  is  being 
exhausted  at  an  alarming  rate  has  already 
affected  not  Just  our  national  but  also  the 
international  economy.  It  has  provided  the 
federal  government  with  yet  ano'lier  re:ison 
for  increasing  the  bureaiicracy  and  esMI)- 
llshing  rules  and  regulations  affecting  our 
dally  lives.  It  has  placed  unaccustomed 
wealth  and  International  power  In  the  hands 
of  countries,  some  of  which  apparentiv 
cannot  use  that  power  wisely  or  responsibly. 

The  person  who  wrote  the  article  about 
petroleum  in  the  Columbia  Encyclopedia  haj 
a  simple  solution.  "It  Is  worth  remember- 
ing." he  wrote,  "that  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness was  not  unknown  before  1819  ""  when 
Colonel  Drake's  oil  well  made  petroleum  a 
practical  source  of  energy  for  us. 

But.  actually,  that  Is  no  .solution  at  all 
More  changes  have  been  brought  about  In 
our  lives  In  Just  the  last  century  and  a  half 
than  were  made  In  our  entire  previous  his- 
tory. These  changes  are  fundamental  We 
have  built  a  man-made  civilization  based  on 
the  massive  consumption  of  energy,  and 
there  Is  simply  no  going  back.  We  could  not. 
for  Instance,  even  feed  today's  population 
with  only  the  energy  sources  available  to  us 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Nor  do  we  need  to  go  back  If  the  supply 
of  energy  were  the  only  problem.  We  have 
vast  deposits  of  coal.  The  sun  stUI  shines, 
and  If  It  stopped,  we  wouldnt  have  any  wor- 
ries We  wouldn't  be  here  to  worrv.  We  al- 
ready have  a  tremendously  powerful  source 
Of  energy  in  atomic  fission.  Atomic  fusion 
could.  In  theory,  give  us  an  almost  inexhaust- 
ible source  of  cheap  energy.  And  the  history 
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of  science  teaches  us  that  there  are  un- 
doubtedly other  sources  out  there  somewhere 
that  we  don't  know  about  yet. 

The  difficulty  Is  that  each  of  these  sources. 
as  do  our  present  ones,  for  that  matter,  bring 
with  them  serious  consequences  Invol.lng 
almost  every  aspect  of  the  quality  of  our 
lives  Even,  as  the  amount  of  energy  used 
in  increases  and  the  power  of  the  energy 
multiplies,  life  itself,  somewhere  on  the 
planet,  is  threatened.  Drakes  discovery, 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  whale  The 
use  of  petroleum  has  contributed  to  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  has  made  us 
significantly  dependent  economically  upon 
unstable  foreign  governments,  and  has 
caused  large  areas  of  our  fields  and  for- 
ests to  be  paved  over  with  concrete  and  as- 
phalt. Atomic  power  has  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy us  by  explosion  In  war  or  by  poisoning 
our  atmosphere  by  accident.  The  develop- 
ment of  atomic  fusion  as  a  practical  source  of 
energy  seems  years  and  billions  of  dollars 
away,  and  will  bring  with  it  consequences 
we  cant  even  imagine  now. 

This.  then,  is  the  paradox  of  energy:  we 
can't  live  without  it — massive  amounts  of 
It — but  we're  not  at  all  certain  we  can  live 
with  it.  literally  and  figuratively  We  have 
come  to  depend  vitally — I  used  the  word  de- 
liberately— upon  an  almost  unbelievably 
powerful  servant  With  his — or  her — help, 
we  have  constructed  a  world  of  our  own 
creation.  But  the  servant  seems  constantly 
threatening  to  become  a  monster — a  monster 
which,  in  providing  us  with  the  muscle 
power  we  must  have  to  keep  running  the 
civilization  we  have  created  for  ourselves, 
intrudes  upon  every  aspect  of  our  lives — 
our  atmosphere,  our  environment,  our  econ- 
omy, our  health,  our  national  security — our 
whole  human  ecology. 

Nowhere  else  except  at  the  university  do 
we  have  the  abilities,  the  knowledge,  the 
Insights  to  deal  with  such  a  universal  prob- 
lem: the  scientists  to  establish  and  test  the 
laws  relating  to  the  release  of  energy;  the 
engineers  to  develop  the  technology  for  using 
it;  the  economists  to  explore  the  effect  of 
Its  use  on  our  economy;  the  health  scientists 
to  determine  its  consequences  for  our  ohys- 
Ical  well-being,  and  the  plant  and  animal 
scientists  for  the  effect  on  our  food  supply; 
the  earth  and  atmospheric  scientists  to  ex- 
plore how  it  will  alter  our  environment;  and 
surely  the  hl<^torians,  psychologists,  and  so- 
ciologists, to  determine  the  consequences  foi 
our  culture  and  our  society. 

The  energy  crisis.  In  other  words,  chal- 
lenges the  university  to  do  that  which  no 
other  institution  can  do:  to  bring  to  bear 
on  our  most  serious  problems  the  totality — 
the  universe — of  knowledge  through  a  sys- 
tematic, fact-based  exploration.  In  this  In- 
stance, It  is  to  provide  for  us — for  all  of  us — 
an  alternate  source  of  energy  sufficient  to  our 
expanding  needs  without  creating,  at  the 
same  time,  a  monster  that  could  be  as  de- 
structive as  the  energy  Is  beneficial. 

It  Is  a  tough  challenge.  But  no  one  ever 
said  that  being  a  university  president  was 
an  easy  Job.  Good  luck,  Bill  Atchley.  We're 
all  depending  on  you,  on  Clemson  University, 
and  those  other  great  public  universities  that 
have  taken  as  their  mission  the  provision  of 
instruction,  research,  and  public  service  of 
the  highest  quality.  The  challenges  is  not 
somewhere  outside.  The  challenge  Is  right 
here  within  the  boundaries  of  this  lovely 
place.  It  Is  to  take  the  massive  problems  that 
confront  society,  with  all  their  paradoxes,  to 
deal  with  them  on  the  highest  levels  of  re- 
search and  scholarship,  and  to  bring  them 
to  human  scale  and  understanding. 


S&vena  Ahbe  Gorsline  for  her  20  years 
of  service  as  a  member  of  the  library 
board.  I  would  like  to  commend  Mrs. 
Gorsline  for  her  long  and  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  her  community  and  the  other 
members  of  the  library  board  for  recog- 
nizing her  contribution. 

Mrs.  Gorslme,  a  native  of  Des  Plaines, 
was  appointed  to  the  librarv  board  In 
1960,  Since  that  time,  the  Des  Plaines 
Public  Library  has  almost  tripled  its 
number  of  volumes  and  has  Increased  by 
150  percent  the  population  it  serves.  Dur- 
ing Mrs.  Gorsline's  tenure,  the  hbrary 
also  added  a  bookmobile  service  which 
brings  the  wonderful  world  of  books  di- 
rectly to  22  neighborhoods  in  Des 
Plaines. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Des  Plaines 
Historical  Society,  Mrs.  Gorsline  pres- 
ently serves  on  the  museum  board  of  di- 
rectors and  is  active  in  several  other 
community  groups,  including  the  city  of 
Des  Plaines  Beautification  Committee, 
the  Des  Plaines  Women's  Club,  and  the 
Community  Concert  Association.  She  has 
also  offered  her  time  and  efforts  to  the 
community  chest  united  fund  board  and 
the  American  Red  Cross  board.  The  list 
is  endless  as  her  willingness  to  ser\'e  her 
community. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  count 
Mrs.  Gorsline  among  my  constituents 
and  I  thank  her  for  the  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Des  Plaines  community. 


MRS.  GORSLINE  TO  BE  HONORED 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
22,  the  Des  Plaines,  HI.,  Public  Library 
board    of    directors    will    honor    Mrs, 


INNOVATION    AT    THE    CONSUMER 
PRODUCT  SAFETY  COMMISSION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  was  ap- 
proximately 8  years  ago.  in  1972,  that 
I  cosponsored  enabling  legislation  for  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  watched  the 
Commission's  controversial  efforts  with 
some  concern.  More  recently,  my  hopes 
for  an  effective  and  efficient  Commission 
were  bolstered  by  the  appointment  of  a 
trusted  advisor  and  valuable  counselor 
of  mine,  Stuart  Statler.  as  a  Commis- 
sioner of  the  CPSC.  In  his  short  tenure 
with  the  Commission,  he  has  already 
demonstrated  an  innovative  and  aggres- 
sive approach  to  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  of  American  consumers. 

One  of  his  more  recent  creative  and 
constructive  efforts  was  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  April  13,  1980.  issue  of 
Parade  magazine  entitled:  "Consumers. 
Please  Squawk!"  In  the  article.  Commis- 
sioner Statler  informed  readers  that  the 
CPSC  can  be  a  valuable  resource  for  help 
and  advice  on  consumer  issues.  In  so  do- 
ing, he  has  enhanced  the  ability  of  the 
CPSC  to  serve  the  American  people  by 
broadening  consumer  input  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  commend  Stuart  Statler  on  his  efforts 
and  look  forward  to  a  more  effective  and 
efficient  CPSC  to  come.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  and  recommend 
It  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Consumers,    Pleasc   Squawk 
(By  Stuart  M.  Statler) 
There  is  at  least  one  agency  in  Washing- 
ton, the  D.S.  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, which  is  tryliig  to  understand  and 
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deal  with  the  everyday  concerns  of  people. 


By  requiring  that  all   medications  which 

r«/MilH    H»   rw-»lcrtnr»itc  if  talrPM    In    art   rwrarHnat*   h*» 


result,  approximately  50  percent  less  wa- 
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Hill.   California,   solid   waste   management; 
and  Martin  Marietta  Alumina.  Inc.,  St.  Croix, 


AND  IF  I  DOK'T? 

If.  for  some  reason,  you  don't  get  a  schol- 


9.   Planning  Finances.   Parent*  and  stu- 
dents should  consider  the  combination  of 
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deal  with  the  everyday  concerns  of  people, 
and  In  so  doing,  to  serve  the  public  better. 
With  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the 
health  and  safety  of  American  consumers  In 
and  around  their  homes,  the  CPSC  depends 
on  its  contact  with  the  public  for  Its  life- 
blood.  Other  agencies  can  carry  out  their 
business  without  real  input  from  those  they 
serve,  but  the  CPSC  needs  to  hear  from 
Americans  In  every  walk  of  life,  because  all 
of  them — all  of  us—  are  consumers. 

The  five  commissioners  who  run  the  CPSC 
weigh  the  Impact  that  thousands  of  consum- 
er products  have  upon  the  safety  and  health 
of  every  American  We  simply  cant  afford  to 
talk  only  to  manufacturers  or  retailers;  we 
try  to  reach  every  household  across  the  na- 
tion. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the  CPSC 
depends  so  heavily  upon  consumer  Input. 
Most  personal  Injuries  occur  in  the  privacy 
of  the  home.  Unless  consumers  share  their 
experiences  regarding  unsafe  products,  the 
CPSC  may  never  hear  about  those  Injuries 
and  near-misses  Since  they  are  not  highway 
or  railroad  or  airplane  accidents,  which  at- 
tract a  great  deal  of  press  attention,  they 
may  well  go  unnoticed  Worse,  consumers  fre- 
quently blame  themselves  for  Injuries  which, 
upon  closer  inspection,  were  not  really  their 
fault — and.  more  Important,  could  be  pre- 
vented through  safer  design  of  the  product 
Itself. 

The  use  of  chalnsaws  typifies  consumer  re- 
luctance to  complain.  Every  year  over  100.000 
chalnsaw  users  are  Injured,  50.000  seriously 
enough  to  require  emergency  room  treatment. 
Most  victims  blame  themselves:  they  feel 
that  somehow  they  acted  stupidly. 

But  engineers  and  epidemiologists  at  the 
CPSC  have  Isolated  a  phenomenon  called 
"kickback"  which  last  year  accounted  for  as 
many  as  15.000  Injuries.  Kickback — which 
causes  the  .saw  to  buck  up.  possibly  striking 
the  user — Is  more  related  to  the  design  of  the 
saw  than  to  the  way  it  Is  used  Yet  until  the 
CPSC  began  to  study  the  widespread  Injur- 
ies from  chalnsaws.  hardly  anyone  took  the 
time  to  find  out  If  the  product  Itself  could 
be  redesigned  to  make  it  safer. 

As  a  result  of  our  engineering  studies,  we 
are  now  making  major  strides  to  promote 
safer  chalnsaws,  by  eliminating  kickback,  at 
only  slightly  higher  costs  We  expect  to  be 
able  to  convince  manufacturers  voluntarily 
to  produce  these  Improved  saws;  If  not.  the 
CPSC  may  have  to  regulate  their  manufac- 
ture to  protect  consumers  from  serious  risk 
of  Injury. 

Or  take  the  case  of  the  power  lawnmower. 
found  In  almast  every  suburban  home.  Each 
year,  about  150,000  persons  are  Injured  In  ac- 
cidents Involving  power  mowers.  Last  year, 
over  60.000  sought  hospital  care  for  major 
injuries  ranging  from  amputated  toes  to  se- 
rious lacerations,  some  resulting  In  death 
The  vast  majority  of  these  stem  from  people 
coming  Into  contact  with  the  moving  blade, 
which  rotates  at  nearly  200  mph.  In  the  colli- 
sion between  bone  and  steel,  a  finger  or  toe  Is 
seldom  the  winner. 

Again,  most  Injured  consumers  feel  that 
they  are  somehow  at  fault  and  have  no  right 
to  complain  Upon  closer  study,  however  the 
CPSC  has  come  up  with  some  alternative 
performance  requirements  to  prevent  contact 
with  the  moving  blade.  These  designs  do  not 
substantially  add  to  the  cost  of  lawnmowers 
or  limit  their  effectiveness — they  simply 
make  injury  far  less  likely. 

The  CPSC  is  committed  to  assuring  safer 
products  without  needlessly  limiting  their 
utility.  In  several  areas  over  the  past  few 
years,  the  commission  demonstrably  proved 
that  sound  regulation  can  be  exceedingly 
cost-effective  For  example: 

By  mandating  certain  Improvements  In  the 
construction  of  cribs,  the  CPSC  has  reduced 
by  more  than  50  percent  the  number  of  In- 
fant* who  strangle  themselves  In  the  slats. 


By  requiring  that  all  medications  which 
could  be  poisonous  If  taken  In  an  overdose  be 
sold  In  child-proof  containers,  the  CPSC  es- 
timates that  It  has  prevented  some  300.000 
poisonings  and  saved  at  least  200  lives  since 
1973. 

Last  year,  through  Its  monitoring  of  the 
marketplace,  the  CPSC  was  Involved  In  the 
recall  of  almost  200  products,  which  totaled 
over  53  million  units  of  potentially  serious 
hazards  likely  to  end  up  in  the  hands  of 
consumers.  By  working  with  and  energizing 
Industry,  the  commission  warned  consumers 
about  these  dangers,  which  Included  hair- 
dryers containing  asbestos,  coffee  pots  known 
to  fall  apart  and  scald  the  user,  unsafe  toys, 
and  wood-burning  stoves  likely  to  set  houses 
aflame. 

The  CPSC  acts  sts  a  resource  for  safety- 
conscious  individuals  and  groups  across  the 
country.  Last  year,  through  our  toll-free 
hotline,  we  answered  over  500,000  consumer 
questions.  We  also  responded  to  some  200.000 
letters  and  products  complaints.  And  we 
distributed  over  5  million  pamphlets  and 
brochures  containing  safety  tips. 

The  commission  must  constantly  be  on 
the  lookout  for  new  hazards.  We're  cur- 
rently looking  at  a  wide  variety  of  potential 
hazards.  For  example,  we  are  closely  examin- 
ing the  role  of  aluminum  wire  In  home  fires 
We  are  concerned  about  what  Is  called 
ureaformaldehyde  foam  insulation — a  pop- 
ular energy-saving  form  of  Insulating  exist- 
ing homes  as  well  as  new  ones — to  find  out 
whether  It  can  be  linked  to  persistent  reports 
of  acute  respiratory  and  skin  ailments.  Cur- 
rent investigations  run  the  gamut  from  fires 
caused  by  electric  blankets  to  asphyxlatlons 
caused  by  unvented  gas  heaters;  from  toys 
that  strangle  Infants  to  faulty  amusement 
park  rides  that  malm  young  and  old  alike. 

Representatives  of  regulated  Industries 
and  firms  are  constantly  petitioning  the 
CPSC  to  lessen  the  impact  of  its  rulings. 
They  pay  very  close  attention  to  our  actions. 
realizing  that  the  commission  is  a  strong 
defender  of  consumer  safety.  But  If  the 
CPSC  Is  to  stand  up  to  vigorous  industry 
pressure  to  water  down  Its  efforts,  we  must 
hear  from  the  public. 

The  CPSC  has  Jurisdiction  over  as  many 
as  15.000  products.  If  you,  as  a  consumer. 
become  aware  of  any  dangerous  product, 
speak  out.  You  can  call  our  toll-free  num- 
ber. 800-638-8326  (800-638-8333  in  Hawaii. 
800-492-8363  in  Maryland):  or  write  to  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C.  20207,  describing  your  con- 
cern. If  we  can't  help  you,  we  will  try  to 
put  you  in  touch  with  someone  who  can. 

The  CPSC  is  an  agency  created  to  help 
consumers.  But  we  don't  hear  from  enough 
consumers  because  too  few  know  about  us. 
Our  dedicated  staff  wants — needs — to  hear 
from  you.  Alert  us  to  safety  and  health 
concerns  in  and  around  your  home. 


NORTH  DAKOTA  COOPERATIVE 
CITED  FOR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  Basin 
Electric  Power  Cooperative,  headquar- 
tered at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  recently  re- 
ceived a  commendation  from  the  En- 
vironmental Industry  Council  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  for  developing  a  new  technology 
to  desulfurize  flue  gas  in  a  coal-fired 
electric  powerplant.  The  new  technology 
is  called  dry  scrubbing. 

The  main  differences  between  this  sys- 
tem and  the  wet  scrubber  is  that  the 
waste  product  is  dry.  The  dry  waste  will 
not  require  the  sludge  handling  auxiliary 
equipment  needed  for  wet  scrubbing,  and 
maintenance  should   be  reduced.  As  a 


result,  approximately  50  percent  less  wa- 
ter is  needed  to  operate  a  dry  scrubber 
and  25  to  50  percent  less  energy  is  con- 
sumed in  operating  the  scrubber. 

Dry  scrubbing  has  been  widely  receiv- 
ed within  the  electric  utility  industry. 
Recognizing  the  advancement  which  the 
cooperative  has  made,  the  Environmen- 
tal Industry  Council  and  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  at 
their  February  annual  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  presented  Basin  Electric 
Power  Cooperative  an  Award  of  Excel- 
lence in  Air  Pollution  Control  for  out- 
standing technological  achievement  and 
leadership  in  all  'areas  of  pollution 
abatement. 

I  want  to  add  my  commendation  for 
the  cooperative's  achievements.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Environmental  Councils 
news  release  announcing  the  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

North  Dakota  Company   Cited  for  Am 
Pollution  Control 

Washington. — An  efficient  dry  method  of 
removing  toxic  sulfur  dioxide  from  smoke- 
stack gases  of  coal-burning  electric  power 
plants  has  won  a  national  environmental 
award  for  Basin  Electric  Power  Cooperative, 
Bismarck.  North  Dakota. 

The  method,  technically  known  as  dry 
scrubbing,  was  perfected  beginning  In  1976 
in  experiments  at  several  Basin  Electric  gen- 
erating plants  In  North  Dakota. 

The  award  Is  the  1980  National  Environ- 
mental Industry  Award  for  excellence  In  air 
pollution  control,  one  of  four  citations  in  a 
program  Jointly  sponsored  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  the 
Environmental  Industry  Council. 

Gus  Speth.  CEQ'.s  chairman,  presented  the 
awards  during  today's  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  1980  Environmental  Industry  Confer- 
ence, being  held  at  the  L'Enfant  Plaza  Hotel 
here. 

Speth  said  there  had  been  earlier  efforts  to 
perfect  a  reliable  dry  process  for  sulfur  diox- 
ide removal  but  none  had  succeeded 

The  Basin  Electric  system  uses  an  alkaline 
solution  such  as  lime  to  trap  the  sulfur 
dioxide,  as  well  as  ash  particles,  in  either  a 
fabric  filter  baghouse  or  an  electrostatic 
precipitator. 

Rotating  wheels  beyond  the  plant's  air 
heater  atomize  the  lime  The  resulting  mist- 
along  with  so  little  water  that  later  the  water 
evaporates — reacts  with  the  sulfur  dioxide 
in  the  gases  to  form  sulfites  and  sulfates. 

They,  along  with  the  ash  particles,  are 
carried  by  the  flue  gas  to  the  collection 
system. 

Basin  Electric  said  the  process  is  highly 
energy  efficient  compared  with  other  methods 
and  has  low  maintenance  and  personnel  re- 
quirements, as  well  as  being  easy  to  Install. 

Among  the  firms  that  helped  in  Its  devel- 
opment were  Wheelabrator-Frye,  Inc.,  Rock- 
well International.  Joy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, the  Carborundum  Company  and  Niro 
Atomizer,  Inc. 

First  Basin  Electric  facility  to  use  the  new 
dry  scrubbing  system  will  be  the  Laramie 
River  Station,  near  Wheatland,  Wyoming, 
beginning  this  spring. 

Eventually,  the  company  said,  dry  scrub- 
bers will  be  used  for  eight  power  generating 
units  at  four  sites  In  four  states — North  and 
South  Dakota,  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

Other  award  winners  today  and  their  cate- 
gories were  General  Electrics  Battery  Busi- 
ness Department.  Gainesville,  Florida,  water 
treatment;  Cotty  Synthetic  Fuels.  Inc.,  Signal 
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Hill,  California,  solid  waste  management; 
and  Martin  Marietta  Alumina.  Inc.,  St.  Croix. 
Virgin  Islands,  energy  conservation. 


NEED  A  LIFT? 


Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  each 
year  the  American  Legion  publishes  a 
booklet  entitled.  "Need  A  Lift?"  which 
is  an  invaluable  source  of  information 
to  graduating  high  school  students. 
This  publication  lists  sources  of  infor- 
mation on  vocational  and  technical 
schools,  career  opportunities,  and 
.scholarships. 

The  booklet  has  been  published  an- 
nually for  29  years  by  the  American 
Legion.  Originally  prepared  for  the 
children  of  deceased  or  disabled  vet- 
erans, the  American  Legion  recognizes 
that  all  students  may  need  some  assist- 
ance in  furthering  their  education.  Ad- 
ditional copies  of  this  useful  and  infor- 
mative handbook  may  be  ordered  from: 
The  American  Legion,  Need  A  Lilt?, 
P.O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  pages 
3  to  27,  and  pages  38  to  43  of  "Need  A 
Lift?"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

General  Information  for  the  Student 

You're  smart  to  continue  your  education 
beyond  high  school. 

You  are  Interested  In  going  to  college  or 
you  wouldn't  be  reading  this.  Good  for  you! 
While  the  average  male  high  school  graduate 
«ill  earn  over  $500,000  In  a  lifetime,  the  av- 
erage male  college  graduate  will  earn  $750,- 
000.  Getting  a  college  education  makes  good 
sense-and  money  too. 

career  information  and  scholarships 

The  American  Legion's  Education  and 
Scholarship  handbook.  Need  A  Lift?  lists 
sources  of  information  about  many  careers 
on  pages  6  through  15.  A  postcard  sent  to  the 
address  of  the  careers  that  appeal  to  you  will 
bring  helpful  information  about  where  to 
study,  courses  to  select.  Job  opportunities, 
pay.  etc  Also  Included  In  Need  a  Lift?  You 
will  find  Information  about  sources  of  many 
scholarships;  however,  thousands  of  others 
are  available.  Some  may  exist  In  your  local 
community  while  others  may  t>e  found  In 
the  publications  described  on  the  last  pages 
of  Need  A  Lift?  After  you  have  selected  your 
course  of  study  and  the  school  you  wish  to 
attend,  write  to  the  Admissions  Officer  to  de- 
termine the  scholastic  standards  required 
and  the  possibility  of  qualifying  for  a  schol- 
arship offered  through  the  school.  The  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  has  estimated  that  dur- 
ing 1979-80.  the  Basic  Education  Opportu- 
nity Grant  Program  will  provide  $2.43  bil- 
lion for  approximately  6.2  million  under- 
graduate students;  the  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loan  provides  $738,239,000  gross  and 
$310,500,000  Federal  for  an  estimated  649- 
000  students;  the  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunities  Grants.  $340,100,000  to  an  es- 
timated 573.000  needy  students;  approx- 
imately 853.000  students  will  take  advantage 
of  the  $805,614,000  (of  which  $310,500,000  Is 
new  Federal  capital)  loans,  and.  the  College 
Work  Study  Program  will  provide  $604,130.- 
000  (gross)  ($550,000,000  Federal)  for  ap- 
proximately 990.000  students.  In  addition. 
there  are  several  hundred  million  in  scholar- 
ships and  loans  provided  each  year  through 
colleges,  individual  States,  corporations,  en- 
dowments and  other  organizations  Total 
sources  of  scholarships,  loans  and  part-time 
Jobs  to  help  students  annually  are  estimated 
by  The  American  Legion's  Education  Pro- 
gram to  be  in  excess  of  $4,000,000,000. 


AND  IF  I  DON  T? 

If.  for  some  reason,  you  don't  get  a  schol- 
arship, don't  give  up.  Nearly  every  college 
or  vocational  scliool  has  loan  funds  at  its 
disposal.  Many  organizations  also  offer  loans. 
Most  loans  provide  lor  repayment  plans  fol- 
lowing graduation.  Someone  once  said,  "A 
man  Is  a  fool  who  won't  bet  on  himself.  " 
■i'ou're  betting  on  yourself  when  you  borrow 
to  further  your  education.  If  you'll  look  at 
those  increased  income  figures  above  you'll 
agree  that  it's  a  good  bet.  In  addition  to 
scholarships  and  loans,  there  are  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  part-time  jobs.  Colleges. 
universities  and  vocational  schools  usually 
have  the  machinery  working  to  find  such  a 
job  for  you.  You  probably  won't  want  to 
work  your  first  year.  You  may  need  to  spend 
full  time  on  your  studies  so  you'll  make  a 
good  beginning  record  and  get  used  to  col- 
lege. If  you  really  want  to  continue  your 
education  beyond  high  school — you  can  do 
it.  Start  planning  early.  Seek  the  advice  of 
your  parents,  teachers,  counselors,  and 
friends.  Know  what  you  want  and  go  get  It. 
Good  luck!! 

planning  youe  future 

Here  are  some  suggestions  to  help  you 
prepare  lor  the  future  and  particularly  for 
your  education  beyond  high  school.  Discuss 
your  plans  and  problems  with  your  parents, 
counselors,  and  teachers. 

1.  Know  Yourself.  Achievement,  abilities, 
interests  and  ambitions  are  Important  fac- 
tors to  be  evaluated  in  setting  your  goals. 
Initiative,  responsibility  and  personality  will 
determine  your  degree  of  success.  (Discuss 
this  with  your  counselor  ) 

2.  The  World  of  Work.  Explore  the  many 
occupational  fields  prior  to  entering  high 
school — evaluate  this  information  as  it  re- 
lates to  your  self -evaluation.  Don't  select  an 
occupational     field     or    goal     just     because 

"Uncle  Charlie"  Is  successful  or  thinks  it  Is 
for  you. 

3.  Plan  for  your  vocation  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. Start  planning  your  future  upon  enter- 
ing high  school.  Get  some  experiences  In  the 
various  occupations  which  interest  you.  Find 
out  all  you  can  about  these  occupations. 
Talk  to  people  actually  doing  the  work  In 
which  you  are  Interested.  For  Instance,  talk 
to  your  teachers  about  contacting  people  in 
careers  that  appeal  to  you. 

4.  Select  your  college  or  vocational  school. 
Investigate  the  schools  which  offer  training 
in  the  field  of  your  choice.  Talk  to  people 
who  have  attended  these  institutions  if  pos- 
sible If  you  don'  know  such  a  person  ask 
the  Education  and  Scholarship  Chairman  of 
your  local  American  Legion  Post  or  Auxiliary 
Unit  and  they  will  arrange  for  you  to  meet 
someone  following  the  career  in  which  you 
are  interested.  Find  out  the  cost  of  your 
proposed  course  and  what  scholarships  the 
school  you  selected  offers  Learn  about  pro- 
jected demands  for  the  field  of  employment 
you  select. 

5.  Plan  your  high  school  program.  Certain 
courses  are  required  for  entrance  to  college. 
The  catalogue  of  your  chosen  school  will 
tell  you  what  courses  you  should  take.  Your 
counselor  will  help  you. 

6.  Learn  to  study.  Your  teachers  can  help 
you  learn  good  study  habits  for  various 
subjects.  Work  hard  to  constantly  Improve 
your  study  habits.  You'll  be  glad  you  did, 

7.  Make  good  grades  Grades  of  "B"  or  bet- 
ter are  called  "recommended"  grades  You 
must  have  recommended  grades  to  be  eligi- 
ble for  most  scholarships  Good  grades  are 
Important.  If  you  are  not  getting  recom- 
mended grades,  talk  to  your  teacher  about 
your  difficulty.  Make  frequent  visits  to  yotir 
pvibllc  library. 

8.  Become  a  well-rounded  Individual.  De- 
velop hobbles  and  participate  In  school,  com- 
munity, and  church  activities.  Broaden  your 
fields  of  Interest  through  reading  and  con- 
tacts with  people. 


9.  Planning  Finances.  Parents  and  stu- 
dents should  consider  the  combination  of 
savings,  scholarships,  loans  and  part-time 
student  jobs  when  planning  the  financing  of 
higher  education.  (Do  not  secure  your  in- 
formation from  old  publications.) 

10.  Learn  about  college  acceptance.  Most 
degree  granting  institutions  require  appli- 
cants to  take  admission  examinations  of  some 
kind.  Read  next  page  to  learn  more  about 
when,  where,  and  how  to  prepare  for  teats. 

11.  Prepare  for  scholarship  and  applica- 
tion early.  Get  references,  transcripts,  and 
other  material  in  order  long  before  the  dead- 
line. Obtain  scholarship  application  blanks 
by  December  1  of  the  year  before  you  exi)*ct 
to  start  college. 

WHERE   to    start    LOOKIKO 

There  are  three  general  sources  of  scholar- 
ships, loans,  and  other  educational  aids  First, 
there  are  the  colleges,  universities  and  voca- 
tional schools  themselves.  There  U  scarcely 
a  school  in  the  United  States  without  a 
scholarship  fund,  loan  fund,  or  other  service 
such  as  a  student  employment  office.  If  you 
have  already  picked  the  school  you  want  to 
attend,  inquire  regarding  financial  or  Job 
help  available  Second,  many  state  govern- 
ments and  the  federal  government  offer  edu- 
cational aids.  Some  of  these  will  be  outlined 
in  this  booklet.  The  State  Guidance  Director 
generally  will  be  able  to  give  you  more  de- 
tailed information  concerning  your  own  state 
if  it  is  not  available  at  your  local  high  school. 
Third,  a  vast  number  of  private  clubs  and 
societies  In  your  own  home  town,  state  asso- 
ciations and  national  organizations  offer 
scholarships  and  loans  Your  high  school 
counselor  should  be  your  first  stop  for  help 
toward  higher  education.  Many  Posts  of  The 
American  Legion  and  Units  of  the  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  have  scholarship  and  loan 
funds.  Talk  to  the  Education  Chairman  of 
the  local  Post  or  Unit  to  see  what  help  they 
can  give. 

the  best  investment 

Your  educational  level  when  you  enter 
the  labor  force  will  be  Important  in  deter- 
mining your  future  income,  personal  satis- 
faction and  ability  to  contribute  to  your 
family,  community,  state  and  Nation  It's 
your  decision  to  make  now 

The  1977  Current  Population  Reports.  Con- 
sumer Income.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  once 
again  confirms  the  "money-value"  and  its 
relation  to  attaining  as  much  education  as 
possible.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  five 
or  more  years  of  college  can  Increase  earnings 
almost  200 ^T  over  what  can  be  earned  with 
just  a  junior  high  education, 
Yearlji  income  grows  as  education  level  rises 

1977  yearly 
median  in- 
come for 
head  of 
household 
Tears  of  school  completed 

8  years  or  less $9,610 

High  school  graduate — 17,110 

4  years  of  college 23,410 

5  or  more  years  of  college 26.  040 

Source:  CXirrent  Population  Reports.  Con- 
sumer Income.  Series  P-16.  No.  118.  March 
1979.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  page  7, 

"No  student  should  decide  he  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  his  education  beyond  high 
school";  Mike  Avers.  Editor. 

SOtmCES  OF     CAREER     TNTORMATTON 

TTie  American  Legion  believes  that  many 
more  students  will  continue  their  education 
If  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  careers  and  to  select  a  field  of  Interest 
during  their  first  two  years  In  high  school. 
Where  students  are  in  doubt  about  the  ca- 
reer they  wish  to  follow  the  organizations 
listed  t)€low.  which  represents  over  300  ca- 
reers, will  provide  helpful  information  about 
where  to  study,  courses  to  select.  Job  oppor- 
tunities, pay,  etc. 
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The    National    Association    of    Trade    and     pendence    Avenue,    S.W.,    Washington,    DC. 
Technical    Schools,     2021     K    Street,    N.W.,     20250. 
Washlneton.   DC,   20006,   has  available   free         Agronomy,  The  American  Society  of  Agron- 


Buslness  Office  Manager,  Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Association.  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 
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Crop  Science,  Crop  Science  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin  53711. 

r"iictnmpr    Rntytnpprtnc^    tr\r    Rii»rf,r1r    TVnp- 


Engllsh,  Occupational  Outlcjok  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  O  Street,  N.W., 
Room  2916,  Washington,  D.C.  20212. 


Institute,  6205  Leesburg  Pike,  FaUs  Church. 
Virginia  22041. 

Geophysics,  American  Geophysical  Union. 
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The  National  Association  of  Trade  and 
TechiUcal  Schools,  2021  K  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20006.  has  available  free 
upon  request,  an  updated  Handbook  of  over 
400  accredited  trade  and  technical  schools 
and  the  courses  being  offered.  Schools  are 
liated  geographically  with  a  career  cross- 
reference. 

The  National  Home  Study  Council,  1601 
18th  Street,  N.W..  Wahington,  D.C.  20009. 
will  mall,  upon  request,  a  directory  of  ac- 
rredlted  home  study  schools  and  the  sub- 
jects offered  by  the  schools. 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges 
and  Schools  has  many  member  schools  which 
offer  general  work  or  service.  £ind  funded 
scholarships  to  eligible  students-subject  to 
the  controls  of  the  Association.  Some  mem- 
ber schools  also  offer  work-study  programs. 
For  a  list  of  the  approximately  500  AICS 
schools  and  for  further  Information,  please 
write  to  the  Guidance  Department,  Associa- 
tion of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools. 
1730  M  Street    N.W  .  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

State  private  school  associations  have  been 
established  tn  most  states  to  provide  infor- 
mation concerning  schools,  details  of  course 
offerings,  schedules,  tuition  and  fee  pay- 
ments. For  further  Information  and  address 
of  your  state  association,  contact  your  school 
counselor. 

Accounting.  .Administration.  Economics  & 
Statistics.  ITS  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Economic  Research  and  Statistics  Service. 
Personnel  Division.  Room  1459-South  Build- 
ing. 14th  &  Independence  Ave.,  S.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC    20250. 

Accounting.  Amer  Inst,  of  Certified  Public 
Acc'ts..  Attn:  Mrs  Beatrice  Sanders,  1211 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  NY  10036. 

Accounting.  Assoc,  of  Independent  Col- 
leges &  Schools.  1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC   20036. 

Accounting.  National  Society  of  Public  Ac- 
countants. 1717  Penn.sylvanla  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC  20006 

Accounts  Receivable  Clerk.  Hospital  Finan- 
cial Management  Assoc,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Admitting  Officer.  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Assoc,  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Advertising,  American  Association  of  Ad- 
vertising Agencies,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  NY.  10017. 

Advertising  &  Communications,  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  227  West  27th 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Advertising  Design.  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street.  New  York. 
New  York  10001 

Aeronautical  Technology.  Academy  of  Aer- 
onautics. LaGuardla  Airport  Station.  Flush- 
ing. New  York  11371. 

Aerospace  Engineering.  American  Institute 
of  Aeronautics  and  .Astronautics.  Director  of 
Students  Programs.  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

Agricultural  Engineering,  American  Society 
of  Agrlc  Eng.,  Box  410.  St.  Joseph.  Mich. 
49085. 

Agricultural  Management.  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W., 
Washington.  DC    20250. 

Agriculture,  US  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Office  of  Personnel.  Room  1087-S,  14th 
&  Independence  Avenue.  S  W  .  Washington, 
DC    20250. 

Agricultural  Commodity  Grader.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Service.  123  East  Grant  Street.  Min- 
neapolis. Minnesota  55403 

Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  US.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Personnel  Division. 
Room  1726-S.  14th  &  Independence  Avenue. 
S.W  .  Washington.  DC.  20250. 

Agricultural  Stabilization  &  Conservation 
Service.  US  E)epartment  of  Agriculture,  Per- 
sonnel Division,  Room  4763-8,  14th  &  Inde- 


pendence Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20250. 

Agronomy,  The  American  Society  of  Agron- 
omy, Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madison, 
Wisconsin  53711. 

Air  Conditioning,  Refrigeration  and  Heat- 
ing. Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc..  10 
Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07062. 

Aircraft  (A  &  P)  Mechanic,  Branlff  Edu- 
cation Systems.  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  45174.  Dallas. 
Texas  75245. 

Air  Transport  Rating,  Branlff  Education 
Systems.  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  45174,  Dallas.  Texas 
75245. 

Anthropology.  American  Anthropological 
Association.  1703  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 
N  W  .    Washington.    D.C.   20009. 

Apparel  Industry.  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street.  New  York. 
New  York   10001. 

Appliance  Service  Technician,  Association 
of  Home  Appliance  Manufacturers,  20  North 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

Appliance  Service  Technician,  Practical 
Schools,  1650  Babbitt,  Anaheim,  California 
92805. 

Apprenticeship,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  601 
D  Street,  N.W..  Room  5000,  Washington,  DC. 
20213. 

Archaeology,  Society  for  American  Archae- 
ology, 1703  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20009. 

Architecture — Careers:  American  Institute 
of  Architects.  Schools:  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Schools  of  Architecture.  Registration: 
National  Council  of  Architectural  RegLstra- 
tlon  Boards.  Junior  Colleges:  Association  of 
Student  Chapters  AIA.  Accreditation:  Na- 
tional Architectural  Accrediting  Board,  1735 
New  York  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

Artificial  Insemination,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Animal  Breeders,  Inc.,  401  Bernadette 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  1033,  Columbia,  Missouri 
65205. 

Astronomy,  American  Astronomical  Soci- 
ety, Education  Office,  Sharp  Laboratory,  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware,  Newark,  Delaware  19711. 

Audiology,  American  Speech-Language- 
Hearing  Association,  10801  RockvlUe  Pike, 
RockviUe,  Maryland  20852. 

Audit  Clerk.  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Auto  Mechanics.  Lincoln  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey  07052. 

Automatlve  Engineering.  Land,  Air,  Sea  and 
Space,  The  Society  of  Automatlve  Engineers, 
Inc.,  400  Commonwealth  Drive,  Warrendale, 
Pennsylvania  15086. 

Avionics,  Academy  of  Aeronautics,  LaGuar- 
dla Airport  Station,  Flushing.  New  York 
11371, 

Banking,  American  Bankers  Association, 
Bank  Personnel  Division,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC    20036. 

Barber,  National  Association  of  Barber 
Schools,  304  South  11th  Street.  Lincoln. 
Nebraska  68508. 

Barber,  National  Barber-Styling  Career 
Center,  3839  White  Plains  Road,  Bronx,  New 
York  10467. 

Body  and  Pender  Repair,  Lincoln  Techni- 
cal Institute,  Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07052. 

Bookkeeper.  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Boys'  Clubs,  Recruitment  &  Placement 
Service.  Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  771  First 
Avenue.    New   York.    NY.    10017. 

Bricklaying.  Brick  Institute  of  America, 
1750  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Virginia 
22101. 

Business.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc.. 
10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07062. 


Business  Office  Manager,  Hospital  Fi- 
nancial Management  Association.  666  North 
Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Business  Schools.  Assoc,  of  Independent 
Colleges  &  Schools,  1730  M  Street.  N.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Camp  Fire  Girls.  Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc.. 
4601  Madison  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
64112. 

Carpentry,  United  Brotherhood  of  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  of  America,  101  Con- 
stitution Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  DC 
20001. 

Cartography.  American  Congress  on  Siir- 
veying  and  Mapping.  210  Little  Falls  Street, 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22046. 

Cartoonists,  The  Newpaper  Comics  Coun- 
cil, Inc.,  260  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
New  York  10016. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Management, 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives, 
1133  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  620,  Washington' 
DC.  20005. 

Chemical  Industries,  Manufacturing  Chem- 
ists Association,  Manager  of  Education,  1825 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington  DC 
20009, 

Chemistry,  American  Chemical  Society, 
Educational  Activities  Department,  1155  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

Chiropractic,  Foundation  for  Chiropractic 
Education  and  Research,  3209  IngersoU,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  50312. 

Chiropractic,  International  Chiropractors 
Association  Education  Commission,  1901  "L" 
Street,  N.W.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D,C, 
20036. 

Church  Occupations.  National  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  In  U.S.A.,  Professional 
Church  Leadership,  475  Riverside  Drive, 
Room  770,  New  York,  NY.  10027. 

Serra  International.  Catholic  Priestly  and 
Religious  Vocations.  22  W.  Monroe  Street. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60603. 

Clerical.  Assoc,  of  Independent  Colleges  & 
Schools.  1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
DC    20036. 

Club  Management.  Club  Managers  Assn. 
of  America.  7615  Winterberry  Place,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20034. 

Coal  Industry,  Education  Division,  Na- 
tional Coal  Association,  Coal  Building,  1130 
17th  Street,  N.W  ,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Commercial  and  Domestic  Air  Condition- 
ing. Heating  and  Refrigeration.  Education 
Dynamics  Institute.  2635  North  Decatur 
Boulevard.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89108. 

Community  Organization,  United  Way  of 
America,  801  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Virginia  22314. 

Computer  Programming,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Information  Processing  Societies, 
Inc.,  Headquarters.  210  Summit  Avenue, 
Montvale,  New  Jersey  07645, 

Computer  Programming,  Empire  Technical 
Schools,  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Computer  Programming  and  Technology, 
Control  Data  Institute — HQA02J,  Corporate 
Headquarters,  8100  34th  Avenue  South,  Box 
O,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55440. 

Construction  Opportunities.  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America.  Construc- 
tion Education  Services,  1957  E  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20006. 

Cosmetic  Marketing,  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street,  New  York, 
New  York  10001. 

Cosmetology.  National  Association  of  Cos- 
metology Schools,  808  Main  Street,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey  07005, 

Cosmetology,  National  Beauty  Career  Cen- 
ter, 3839  White  Plains  Road,  Bronx,  New  York, 
10467. 

Court  Reporting,  Lincoln  Technical  Insti- 
tute, Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle.  West  Orange, 
New  Jersey  07052. 

Crime  and  Delinquency,  National  Council 
on  Crime  and  Delinquency,  Continental 
Plaza.  411  Hackensack  Avenue,  Hackensack, 
New  Jersey  07601. 
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Crop  Science,  Crop  Science  Society  of 
America,  Inc.,  677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin  53711, 

Customer  Engineering  for  Electric  Type- 
writers, Empire  Technical  Schools,  Inc..  676 
Central  Avenue,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07018. 

Dairy  Industry,  Dairy  Research,  Inc..  6300 
North  River  Road.  Rosemont.  IlUnols  60018. 

Data  Processing.  American  Federation  of 
Information  Processing  Societies.  Inc..  210 
Summit  Avenue.  Montvale.  New  Jersey  07645. 

Demography,  The  Population  Association 
of  America.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  14182,  Benjamin 
Franklin    Station,    Washington,    DC.    20044. 

Dental  Assistants,  American  Dental  Assist- 
ants Assn..  666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive. 
Suite  1130.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Dental  Hygiene.  American  Dental  Hyglen- 
Ists'  A.ssn..  444  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Suite 
3400.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Dental  Laboratory  Technology.  National 
Association  of  Dental  Laboratories.  3801  Mt 
Vernon  Avenue,  Alexandria,  Va.  22305. 

Dentistry,  American  Association  of  Dental 
Schools,  1625  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W., 
Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Dentistry,  American  Dental  .Association, 
Division  of  Educational  Measurements. 
Council  on  Dental  Education,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Diesel.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute,  Inc., 
10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jersey 
07052. 

Dietetics,  The  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, 430  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Digital  Electronics  Technician,  Practical 
Schools,  1650  Babbit,  Anaheim,  California 
92805. 

Display  and  Exhibit  Design.  Fashion  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  227  West  27th  Street. 
New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Domestic  Refrigeration.  Practical  Schools, 
1650  Babbit.  Anaheim.  California  92805. 

Draftsman.  Public  Relations  Staff.  Distri- 
bution, General  Motors  Corporation,  Detroit, 
Michigan  48202. 

Draftsman,  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey 07052, 

Driving  Occupations,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc..  Educational  Services,  1616 
P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Drycleaning  and  Laundry.  The  Registrar, 
International  Fabrlcare  Institute,  12251  Tech 
Road,  Montgomery  Industrial  Park,  Silver 
Spring,  Maryland  20904. 

Ecology,  Ecological  Society  of  America,  De- 
partment of  Biology,  Rutgers  University, 
Camden,  New  Jersey  08102. 

Electronic  Data  Processing,  American  Fed- 
eration of  Information,  Processing  Societies, 
Inc.,  210  Summit  Avenue,  Montvale,  New 
Jersey  07645. 

Electronic  Data  Processing  Management. 
Hospital  Financial  Management  Association. 
666  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60611. 

Electronics,  Bell  &  Howell  Education 
Group,  Inc.  Administrative  Offices,  2201  West 
Howard  Street,  Evanston,  Xlllnols  60202. 

Electronics.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc.,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Electronics,  United  Electronics  Institute, 
Director  cl  Admissions,  3950  Dixie  High- 
way. Louisville.  Kentucky  40216. 

Energy.  American  Gas  Association,  1515 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Virginia  22209. 

Engineering  (Consulting),  American  Con- 
sulting Engineers  Council,  1155  Fifteenth 
Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

Engineering,  Engineers'  Council  for  Pro- 
fessional Development — Guidance,  345  East 
Forty-Seventh  Street.  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 

Engineering,  National  Society  of  Profes- 
sional Engineers,  2029  K  Street,  N.W.  Wash- 
ington, D,C.  30006. 


English.  Occupational  Outlook  Service. 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  441  O  Street,  N.W.. 
Room  2916,  Washington,  DC.  20212. 

Entomology.  Entomological  Society  of 
America,  4603  Calvert  Road,  College  Park, 
Maryland  20740. 

Fashion  Buying  &  Manufacturing,  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology,  227  West  27th 
Street.  New  York,  New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Design.  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 

Fashion  Illustration.  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology.  227  West  27th  Street.  New  York. 
New  Yoik  10001. 

F.B.I..  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Washington.  DC.  20535. 

Federal  Civil  Service  Careers.  Job  Informa- 
tion Center.  Washington  Area  Office.  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  Washing- 
ton. DC  20415. 

Pine  Arts.  Fashion  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy. 227  West  27th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Fire  Protection  Engineering.  Society  of 
Fire  Protection  Engineers,  60  Batterymarch 
Street.  Boston.  Massachusetts  02110. 

Flight  Engineer.  Branlff  Education  Sys- 
tems, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas 
75245. 

Floristry,  Society  of  American  Florists.  901 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia 22314. 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Service.  Elmployment  and  Employe©  Rela- 
tions Branch.  Room  711  GHt.  14th  &  Inde- 
pendence Avenue.  S.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 

Pood  Retailing,  Pood  Marketing  Institute. 
1750  K  Street.  N.W..  Stilte  700,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

Pood  Inspection.  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  123 
East  Grant  Street.  Mlrmeapolls.  Minnesota 
55403. 

Food  Service  Careers.  Scholarships, 
Courses,  Natl.  Institute  for  the  Foodservice 
Industry,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  2620. 
Chicago.  Illinois  60606. 

Food  Service  Management,  Educational  In- 
stitute of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  Association, 
Stephen  S.  Nlsbet  Building,  1407  South  Har- 
rison Road,  Michigan  State  University,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan  48823. 

Food  Technology.  Institute  of  Pood  Tech- 
nologists Scholarship  Center.  221  North  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  Illinois  60601. 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  US  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Personnel  Division, 
Room  5627-S,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue, 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20260. 

Foreign  Languages.  Occupational  Outlook 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  441  G 
Street.  N.W.,  Room  2916,  Washington,  D.C. 
20212. 

Foreign  Service,  Department  of  State, 
Board  of  Examiners,  Washington.  D.C.  20520. 

Forester.  Society  of  American  Foresters. 
Wild  Acres,  5400  Grosvenor  Lane,  Bethesda, 
Maryland  20014. 

Forest  Products.  Wood  Industry  Careers 
Program.  National  Forest  Products  Assoc  , 
1619  Massachusetts  Ave..  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC. 

Forest  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Personnel  Division,  Room  801  RPE,  14th 
&  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washington, 
DC.  20250. 

Fnineral  Directors,  National  Funeral  Direc- 
tors Association,  135  West  Wells  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin  53203. 

Oemology,  Oemologlcal  Institute  of 
America.  1660  Stewart  Street,  Santa  Monica, 
California  90406. 

Geography.  The  Association  of  American 
Geographers,  1710  Sixteenth  Street.  N.W. 
Washington.  DC.  20009. 

O«ological  Sciences,  American   O«ological 


Institute,  6205  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church. 
Virginia  23041. 

Geophysics.  American  Geophysical  Union. 
2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C 

20009. 

Geophysics.  Society  of  Exploration  Oeo- 
physlclsts,  P.O.  Box  3098,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
74101. 

Girl  Scouting,  Girl  Scouts  of  the  U£-A., 
Human  Resources  Department.  830  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10022. 

Grain  Inspection  and  Weighing.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Federal  Grain  In- 
spection Service,  Personnel  Division.  Room 
1721-S,  14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.. 
Washington.  DC.  20250. 

Health  Fields.  National  Health  Council. 
Inc.,  1740  Broadway.  New  York.  New  York 
10019. 

Home  Economics,  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  2010  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue, N.W,,  Washington,  DC.  20036 

Horticulture,  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen, 230  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC.  20005.  (Send  stamped,  seif -addressed 
envelope.) 

Hospital  Accountant.  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association,  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611, 

Law  Enforcement,  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance, Administration,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  Washington,  D.C.  20531. 

Law  Librarian.  American  Association  of 
Law  Libraries,  Secretary,  53  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  Illinois  60604. 

Librarian,  American  Library  Association, 
Office  for  Library  Personnel  Resources.  60 
East  Huron  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Life  &  Health  Insurance,  American  Coun- 
cil of  Life  Insurance,  Education  Services, 
1850  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

Loss  Prevention  Security,  Empire  Techni- 
cal Schools,  Inc.,  576  Central  Avenue,  East 
Orange,  New  Jersey  07018. 

Machinist,  National  Machine  Tool  Build- 
ers Association,  7901  Westpark  Drive.  Mc- 
Lean, VirglrUa  22102. 

Machinist,  Natl.  Tool,  Die  &  Precision. 
Machining  Association,  9300  Livingston  Road. 
Washington,  DC.  20022. 

Management,  Assoc  of  Indei>€ndent  Col- 
leges &  Schools,  1730  M  Street,  N  W  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20036. 

Management  Engineering  Technology. 
Fashion  Institute  of  Technology.  227  West 
27th  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10001 

Marine  Science  and  Technology,  Marine 
Technology  Society,  1730  M  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Marketing.  Sales  &  Marketing  Executives 
Int'l  ,  Career  Education  Division,  380  Lex- 
ington Avenue.  New  York,  NY.  10017. 

Material  Handling.  The  Material  Handling 
Education  Foundation,  Inc ,  1326  Freepwrt 
Road    Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania  15238. 

Mathematics.  Occupational  Outlook  Serv- 
ice. US.  Department  of  Labor,  441  O  Street 
N  W,  Room  2916,  Washington.  DC    20213. 

Mathematics  Teacher.  National  Council  ol 
Teachers  of  Mathematics.  1906  Association 
Drive.  Heston,  Virginia  22091. 

Hospital  Administration,  American  Colle^ 
of  Hospital  Adm..  840  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Dllnols  60611. 

Hospital  Admitting  Clerk.  Hospital  Finan- 
cial Management  Association.  666  North  Lake 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  niinois  60611. 

Hospital  Controller.  Hospital  Financial 
Management  Association.  666  North  L*ke 
Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Hospital  Financial  Management,  Hospital 
Financial  Management  Association,  606 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  nilnola 
60611, 

Hotel  and  Motel  Administration,  Educa- 
tional Institute  of  the  Hotel  and  Motel  As- 
sociation, Stephen  S.  Nlsbet  Building,  1407 
South  Harrison  Road,  Michigan  State  Uni- 
versity, Bast  Lansing,  Michigan  48833. 
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niumlnatln^     Engineering.     Illuminating         Nursing-Practical.  National  Association  for 
Engineering   Society   of   North    America.   345      Practical   Nurse  Education  and  Service,  Inc.. 


ct    A.TtU    Gr»i 


Vrti-b-     M  V     inniT 


1  '70     IToGf.    d.9nri     fifr^ot       Motx/     V/M-lr 


Printing    Industry.    Education    Council    of 
the    Graphic    Arts.    Inc..    4615    Forbes    Ave.. 
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Social  Science.  Occupational  Outlook  Serv-  US.    Army    ROTC.    DCSROTC,    U.S.    Army      forms  that  apply  to  you  from  postsecondary 

Ice.  US.  Department  of  Labor.  441  G  Street,      Tr.^ining  &  Doctrine  Command,  Fort  Monroe,      schools,    high    schools    and    public    libraries. 
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niumlnatlng  Engineering,  niumlnatlng 
Engineering  Society  of  North  America,  345 
East  47th  Street,  New  York.  NY    10017. 

Insurance  Clerk.  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement Association.  666  Ncrth  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Interior  Design.  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Internal  Revenue — Accounting,  Law.  Law 
Enforcement.  Treasury  Enforcement  Agent. 
I  Contact  local  address  listed  In  yellow  pages 
of  your  telephone  book). 

Jewelry  Design.  Fashion  ln<rtltute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

JoiirnaUsm.  The  Newspaper  Fund.  Inc.. 
P  O   Box  300.  Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540. 

Journalism.  The  Society  of  Professional 
Joiirn.-ilists.  .Siama  Delta  Chi.  3.5  East  Wacker 
Drive.  Chicago    ni'nols  60601. 

L.ndscape  Architect.  The  American  Society 
of  Landscape  Architects.  1900  M  Street.  N.W  . 
Suite  750.  Washington.  DC.  20036.  (Send 
label  or  self -addressed  envelope) 

Law.  .American  Bar  Association.  Informa- 
tion Services.  1155  East  60th  Street.  Chicago. 
Illinois  60637 

Medical  Laboratory — Certified  Laboratory 
.Assistant.  Medical  Laboratory  Technician. 
Medical  Technologist.  Histologic  Technician. 
Cytotechnologlst.  Nuclear  Medicine  Tech- 
nologist. Specialist  In  Blood  Banking.  Spe- 
cialist In  Chemistry.  Specialist  in  Hematol- 
ogy. Specialist  In  Microbiology.  Technologist 
in  Chemistry.  Technologist  In  Hematology. 
Technologist  in  Microbiology.  ASCP  Com- 
mission for  Medical  Laboratory  Personnel. 
.\SCP  Board  of  Registry.  P  O.  Bo.x  4872.  Chi- 
cago. Illinois  60680. 

Medical  Record  Administrator.  American 
Med  Record  Association.  875  N.  Michigan 
Ave.  Suite  1850.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Record  Technician.  American  Med. 
Record  Association.  875  N.  Michigan  Ave., 
Suite  1850.  Chicago.  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Record  Transcrlptionlst.  American 
Medical  Record  Association.  875  N.  Michi- 
gan Ave.  Suite  1850.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Medical  Secretary  Transcription,  Empire 
Technical  Schools.  Inc..  576  Central  Avenue. 
East  Orange.  New  Jersey  07018. 

Medicine.  American  Medical  Association. 
Careers.  535  N.  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois 60610 

Menswear  Design  and  Marketing.  Fashion 
Institute  of  Technology.  227  West  27th 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Metallurgy.  American  Society  for  Metals. 
Metals  Park.  Ohio  44073. 

Microbiology.  American  Society  for  Micro- 
biology. 1913  I  Stre«t,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20006. 

Mortgage  Banking,  Mortgage  Bankers  As- 
sociation of  .America.  1125  Fifteenth  Street. 
N.W  .  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Morticians.  National  Foundation  of  Fu- 
neral Services.  1614  Central  Street,  Evans- 
ton.  Illinois  60201. 

Music.  Music  Educators  National  Confer- 
ence. 1902  Association  Drive.  Reston.  Vir- 
ginia 22091. 

Music  Therapy.  National  Association  for 
Music  Therapy.  Inc..  PO  Box  610.  Law- 
rence. Kansas  66044. 

National  Park  Service.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  Career  Employment.  National  Park 
Service.  18th  &  C  Streets.  N  W  .  Washington. 
DC.  20240. 

Naval  Architecture  and  Marine  Engineer- 
ing. The  Society  of  Naval  Architects  and 
Majine  Engineers.  One  World  Trade  Center. 
Suite  1369.  New  York.  New  York   10048. 

Nurse  .Anesthetist.  American  Assn.  of  Nurse 
Anesthetists.  216  Hlgglns.  Park  Ridge.  Illinois 
60068. 

Nursing,  National  League  for  Nursing.  Inc  . 
10  Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  New  York 
10019. 


Nursing-Practical.  National  Association  for 
Practical  Nurse  Education  and  Service.  Inc.. 
122  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  New  York 
10017. 

Occupational  Therapy.  American  Occupa- 
tional Therapy  Assn.,  Inc..  6000  Executive 
Boulevard,  Suite  200,  Rockvllle.  Maryland 
20852. 

Oceanography.  Marine  Technology  Society, 
1730  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

Optometrlc  Assistant/Technician.  Ameri- 
can Optometrlc  Association.  Paraopiometric 
Program.  243  North  Lindbergh  Boulevard. 
St.  Louis.  Missouri  63141. 

Optometry.  American  Optometrlc  Associa- 
tion, Career  Guidance,  243  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63141. 

Osteopathic  Medicine.  American  Osteopa- 
thic Association.  Office  of  Osteopathic  Edu- 
cation. 212  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago.  111. 
60611. 

Packinghouse  Worker.  Amalgamated  Meat 
Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  2800  North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60657. 

Paleontology,  The  Paleontologlcal  Society, 
Attn.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Sweet,  Department  of 
Geology  &  Mineralology.  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 125  South  Oval  Mall.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43210.  (Send  sell -addressed,  stamped  en- 
velope with  your  request.) 

Paperhanging,  United  States  School  of  Pro- 
fessional Paperhanging.  Inc.,  16  Chaplin  Ave- 
nue. Rutland.  Vermont  05701. 

Paper  Industry,  American  Paper  Institute. 
260  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York 
10016. 

Park  Police,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
National  Park  Service.  National  Capital  Re- 
gion. 1100  Ohio  Drive,  S.W.,  Washington,  DC. 
20242. 

Pathologist,  Intersoclety  Committee  on 
Pathology  Information.  4733  Bethesda  Ave- 
nue, Suite  735.  Bethe.sda.  Maryland  20014. 

Pattern  Making  Technology,  Fashion  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  227  West  27th  Street. 
New  York.  New  York  10001. 

Payroll  Clerk.  Hospital  Financial  Manage- 
ment Association,  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Petroleum  Engineering.  Society  of  Petrole- 
um Engineers  of  Aime.  6200  North  Central 
Expressway.  Dallas.  Texas  75206. 

Pharmacology.  American  Society  of  Phar- 
macology and  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
Inc..  9650  Rockvllle  Pike.  Bethesda.  Maryland 
20014. 

Pharmacy,  American  Association  of  Col- 
leges of  Pharmacy.  Office  of  Student  Affairs. 
4630  Montgomery  Avenue,  Suite  201,  Bethes- 
da. Maryland  20014. 

Photography.  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27lh  Street,  New  York.  New 
York  10001. 

Physical  Therapist,  American  Physical 
Therapy  Association.  1156  15th  Street,  N.W., 
Washington.  DC.  20005. 

Physical  Tlieraplst  Assistant.  American 
Physical  Therapy  Association,  1156  15th 
Street,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Physics.  American  Institute  of  Physics.  335 
East  45th  Street.  New  York.  New  York  10017 

Physiology.  The  American  Physiological  So- 
ciety. 9650  Rockvllle  Pike.  Bethesda.  Mary- 
land 20014. 

Plant  Quarantine  &  Pest  Control.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Animal  &  Plant 
Health  Inspection  Service.  Room  514  Presi- 
dential Building  CB-3,  Hyattsvllle,  Maryland 
20782. 

Plastering.  National  Plastering;  Industry's 
Joint  Apprenticeship  Trust  Fund,  1000  Ver- 
mont Avenue.  N  W..  Washington.  DC.  20005. 

Podiatry.  American  Podlatrj'  Ass'n  .  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

Power  System  Engineering.  University  of 
nilnols.  112  Engineering  Hall,  Urbana,  Illi- 
nois 61801. 


Printing  Industry.  E:ducatlon  Council  of 
the  Graphic  Arts.  Inc  .  4615  Forbes  Ave. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213. 

Process  Measurement  &  Control.  Process 
Measurement  &  Control  Section  (SAMA).  370 
Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  New  York 
10017. 

Professional  Chiefs  and  Cooks.  The  Culin- 
ary Institute  of  America.  Placement  Office. 
North  Road.  Hyde  Park.  N  Y    12538 

Property  and  Liability  Insurance.  Insur- 
ance. Information  Institute.  110  William 
Street.  New  York.  New  York  10038. 

Psychiatry.  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion. Joint  Information  Service.  1700  18th 
Street.   N W  .   Washington.   DC    20009 

Psychology,  American  Psychological  Ass'n  , 
Educational  Affairs  Office,  1200 — 17th  St.. 
N  W..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Public  Accounting.  National  Society  of 
Public  Accountants,  1717  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue. N  W  .   Washington.  DC.  20006 

Public  Health.  Parklawn  Personnel  Office. 
Parklawn  Buildiny.  5600  Fishers  Lane,  Room 
4-35.  Rockvllle.  Maryland  20852. 

Public  Relations.  Public  Relations  Society 
of  America.  Career  Information  Service.  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y  10022.  (Single 
copies  $0  25.  Bulk  rates  available  on  request  ) 

Purchasing  Management.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Purchasing,  Management.  Inc..  11 
Park  Place.  New  York.  New  York  10007. 

Radio.  National  Assn.  of  Broadcasters,  1771 
N  Street  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices.  Edu- 
cation Dynamics  Institute.  2635  North  Deca- 
tur Boulevard.  Las  Vegas.  Nevada  89108. 

Recreation.  Parks  &  Leisure  Services.  Na- 
tional Recreation  &  Park  Association.  1601 
N.  Kent  Street.  Arlington.  Virginia  22209. 

Reservations  Ticketing.  Branitf  Education 
Systems.  P.O.  Box  45174,  Dallas,  Texas  75245. 

Respiratory  Therapy.  American  As-sociatlon 
for  Respiratory  Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row.  Dal- 
las. Texas  75235. 

Retail  Meat  Cutter,  Amalgamated  Meat 
Ctitters  and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America.  2800  North  Sheridan  Road.  Chicago. 
Illinois  60657. 

Roadbuildlng.  American  Road  and  Trans- 
portation Builders  Association.  525  School 
Street.  S.W  .  Wa.shlngton.  DC  20024. 

Rural  Electrification.  US  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration. Personnel  Division.  Room  4072-S, 
14th  &  Independence  Avenue,  S.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20250 

Safety  Professional.  American  Society  of 
Safety  Engineers.  850  Busse  Highway,  Park 
Ridge,  Illinois  60068. 

Sales  and  Marketing.  Sales  and  Marketing. 
Executives-International.  Career  Education 
Division.  380  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York, 
NY.   10017. 

Science,  Scientific  Manpower  Commission, 
1776  Massachusetts  Avenue.  N.W..  Washing- 
ton. DC    20036. 

Science.  Occupational  Outlook  Service.  US 
Dept.  of  Labor.  441  O  St..  N.W..  Room  2916. 
Washington.  DC    20212 

Science  and  Education  Administration. 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Science  and 
Education  Administration.  Personnel  Divi- 
sion, Room  560.  Center  Building  No.  1,  Hy- 
attsvllle, Maryland  20784. 

Science  Teaching.  Nafl.  Science  Teachers 
Assn..  1742  Connecticut  Avenue.  N  W  ,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20009. 

Secretarial.  Lincoln  Technical  Institute, 
Inc,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey  07052. 

Secretary.  A.ssoc.  of  Independent  Colleges 
&  Schools.  1730  M  Street.  N  W.,  Washington. 
DC    20036. 

Shorthand  Reporting.  Lincoln  Technical 
Institute,  Inc,  10  Rooney  Circle,  West 
Orange.  New  Jersey  07052 

Shorthand  Reporting.  National  Shortlmnd 
Reporters  As-sociatlon.  118  Park  Street,  S.E.. 
Vienna,  Virginia  22180. 
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Social  Science.  Occupational  Outlook  Serv- 
ice. US.  Department  of  Labor.  441  G  Street. 
N.W..  Room  2916.   Washington.  D.C    20212. 

Social  Security  Adminiotration.  College 
P.elations  O.licer.  Special  Careers  and  Re- 
cruitment Branch,  401  Security  Boulevard. 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21235 

Social  Work.  National  Association  of  Social 
Workers.  Social  Work  Career  Information 
Service.  1425  H  Street,  N  W  ,  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

Soil  Conservation.  U.S  Department  of 
.Agriculture.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  Per- 
sonnel Division.  Room  6219  S.  14lh  &  In- 
dependence Avenue.  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 

Soil  Science.  Soli  Science  of  America.  Inc  . 
677  South  Segoe  Road,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53711. 

Speech  Communication.  Speech  Commu- 
nication Association.  5205  Leesburg  Pike. 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22041. 

Speech  Pathology,  American  Speech — Lan- 
jjuage — Hearing  Association.  10801  Rockvllle 
Pike.  Rockvllle.  Maryland  20852. 

Statistics.  American  Statistical  Assn..  Suite 
40.  806-15th  St..  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

Student  Research  Participation,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Oak  Ridge  Associated 
Universities,  P.O.  Box  117,  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee 37830. 

Surveying.  American  Congress  on  Survey- 
ing and  Mapping.  210  Little  Falls  Street. 
Falls  Church.  Virginia  22046. 

Systems  Analysis.  Hospital  Financial  Man- 
agement As.soclation,  G66  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

Teaching  Retarded  Students.  Nafl.  Assn. 
for  Retarded  Citizens.  2709  Avenue  E  East. 
P.O.  Box  6109.  Arlington.  Texas  76011. 

Television.  National  Assn.  of  Bro.idcasters, 
1771  N  Street.  N.W,.  Washington.  DC,  20036. 

Textile  De.sign.  Fashion  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 227  West  27th  Street.  New  York,  New 
York  10001. 

Textile  Technology.  Fashion  Institute  of 
Technology,  227  West  27th  Street,  New  York. 
New  York  10001. 

Tool  and  Die,  Natl.  Tool,  Die  &  Precision 
Machining  Association,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Washington,  D.C.  20022, 

Traffic  Manp.'^c.Tierit.  Academy  of  Advanced 
Traffic,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade  Center,  Room 
5457.  New   York.   New   York    10048. 

Translators.  American  Translators  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  129.  Croton-on-Hudson.  New 
Yorlv  10520. 

Travel  Agent.  Braniff  Education  Systems, 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  45174.  Dallas    Tex  75245. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechftilcs,  American 
Trucking  As,soclations,  Inc.,  Educational 
Services.  1616  P  Street,  N.W.,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

Truck  and  Bus  Mechanics,  Lincoln  Tech- 
nical Institute.  Inc..  10  Rooney  Circle.  West 
Orange.  New  Jersey  07052. 

Trucking  Industry.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  Educational  Services,  1616 
P  Street.  N.W  .  Washington.  DC   20036. 

United  States  Air  Force  Academy.  Director 
of  Admissions  Liaison.  USAF  Academy,  Colo- 
rado 80840. 

US,  Air  Force  Careers.  Air  Force  Liaison 
Representative.  Air  Force  Opporunitle.s  Cen- 
ter. Box  800,  Valley  Force.  Pennsylvania 
19481. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Community  College  (CCAP) , 
Air  Force  Liaison  Representative.  Air  Force 
Omort unities  Center.  Box  800.  Valley  Forge. 
Pennsylvania  19481. 

US.  Air  Force  Nurse,  Air  Force  Liaison 
Representative.  Air  Force  Opportunities  Cen- 
ter. Box  800.  Valley  Forge.  Pennsylvania 
19481. 

US  Air  Force  ROTC.  Air  Force  ROTC 
Advisory  Service.  Maxwell  AFB.  Alabama 
3^112. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Army.  Commander. 
U".  Armv  Pecri'ltin?  Command.  Attn- 
USAP,CASP-E.  Ft.  Sheridan.  Illinois  60037. 


U.S.  Army  ROTC.  DCSROTC.  US.  Army 
Training  &  Doctrine  Command.  Fort  Monroe. 
Virginia  23651. 

United  States  Coast  Guard  Officer.  United 
States  Coast  Guard  Academy.  Director  of 
Admissions.  New  London.  Connecticut  06320. 

United  States  Marine  Corps  Officer.  Head- 
c.uarteis  Marine  Corps  (Code  MRRO).  Wash- 
ington. DC  20380. 

United  States  Merchant  Marine  Officer, 
Admissions  Officer,  U.S.M.M.  Academy,  Kings 
Point,  NY.  11024. 

United  Slates  Military  Academy,  Director 
of  Admissions,  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, West  Point,  NY.  10996. 

United  States  Naval  Academy,  Candidate 
Guidance  Office.  U.S.  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis. Maryland  21402. 

U.S.  Navy  Officer,  Commander.  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command.  4015  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Arlington.  Virginia  22203:  NROTC  (Code 
314).  Medical  Programs  (Code  315).  Officer 
Candidate  School  (Code  312).  Enlisted  Pro- 
grams (Code  33).  /viation  Program  (Code 
311 ) .  Nuclear  Power  Programs  (Code  312) . 

Veterans  Adminstration.  Personnel  Office 
of  any  VA  Medical  Center  or  Regional  Of- 
fice, or  Veterans  Administration.  Office  of 
Personnel     (054).    Washington.    DC.    20420. 

Veterinarian.  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association.  930  North  Meacham  Road. 
Schaumburg.  Illinois  60196. 

Veterinarian.  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Food  Safety  and  Quality  Service.  123 
East  Grant  Street,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
55403. 

Watch  Repairing.  American  Watchmakers 
Institute.  Box  11011,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45211. 

Welding.  American  Welding  Society,  2501 
N.W.  7th  St  .  Miami.  Florida  33125. 

Welding  and  Welding  Technology.  Hobart 
School  of  Welding  Technology.  Trade  Square 
East.  Troy.  Ohio  45373. 

Youth  Services.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Professional  Recruiting.  North  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey  08902. 

In  addition  to  the  above  listed  careers, 
we  recommend  that  each  student  carefully 
review  the  1978-79  edition  of  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  which  contains  updated 
information  on  about  850  occupations  and  30 
industries  A  copy  of  this  publication  should 
be  available  In  your  school  or  city  library, 
counselors  office,  or  may  be  purchased  for 
$8  00  paperback.  $11.00  clothback  by  writing 
to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  230  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  Illinois  60604. 

SotTRCEa  OF  Scholarships  and  Othfr  Forms 
OP  Financial  Aid  Available  to  All  Students 

POR    UNDERCRADtJATES    ONLY 

The  basic  educational  opportunity  grant 
program  (Basic  Grants)  makes  funds  avail- 
able to  eligible  students  attending  approved 
colleges,  community  Junior  colleges,  voca- 
tional schools,  technical  Institutes,  hospital 
schools  of  nursing,  correspondence  schools 
and  other  post-high  school  institutions.  In 
IP7n  80  award  period  (July  1.  1979-June  30. 
1980) .  you  may  apply  for  a  Basic  Grant  If  you 
are  an  undercraduate  sttident  and  are  en- 
rolling on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  Awards 
in  1979-80  range  from  $200  to  $1,800  for  a 
full  school  year  To  apply  for  a  Basic  Grant, 
you  may  complete  the  Federal  form  called 
"Application  for  Determination  of  Basic 
Grant  Eligibility."  or  one  of  several  private 
or  State  need  analysis  applications  which  are 
used  to  determine  eligibility  for  other  source.^ 
of  student  aid  Check  with  your  postsecond- 
ary  school  to  see  If  they  reoulre  the  Financial 
Aid  Form  iFAF).  the  Family  Financial 
Statement  (FFS).  the  Pennsylvania  Hleher 
Education  Assistance  Aeency  (PHEAA)  form. 
o'  the  Student  Aid  Aoplication  for  Ca'ifornin 
(SAAC).  Yoti  do  not  need  to  fill  out  the 
"Application  for  Determination  of  Basic 
Grant  Eligibility"  if  you  will  fill  out  any  of 
these  forms    You  may  obtain  copies  of  the 


forms  that  apply  to  you  from  postsecondary 
schools,  high  schools  and  public  libraries. 
You  may  also  receive  an  '  AppUcallon  for  De- 
termination of  Basic  Grant  Eligibility"  by 
writing  to  BEOG.  PO.  Box  84.  Washington, 
DC  20044.  It  is  very  important  that  you  till 
out  the  form  you  use  as  accurately  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  fill  out  the  form  carelessly  or  in- 
accurately, you  will  be  required  to  provide 
more  accurate  information  before  the  Office 
of  Education  will  tell  you  whether  you  are 
eligible  for  a  Basic  Grant. 

The  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grant  (SEOG)  program  is  for  students  of  ex- 
ceptional financial  need  who.  without  the 
grant,  would  be  unable  to  continue  their 
education.  You  are  eligible  to  apply  If  you 
are  enrolled  at  least  half-time  as  an  under- 
graduate or  vocational  student  In  an  educa- 
tional Institution  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. Graduate  students  are  not  eligible.  If 
you  receive  an  SEOG.  it  cannot  be  less  than 
$200  or  more  than  $1 .500  a  year.  Normally,  an 
SEOG  may  be  received  for  up  to  four  years 
However,  the  grant  may  be  received  for  five 
years  when  the  course  of  study  requires  the 
extra  time.  The  total  that  may  be  awarded 
i£  $4,000  for  a  four-year  course  of  study  or 
$5,000  for  a  five  year  course.  Contact  the 
Director  of  Financial  Aid  at  the  Institution 
you  wish  to  attend. 

The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy  educates 
young  men  and  women  for  careers  as  com- 
missioned officers  in  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 
Appointments  are  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
annual  nationwide  competition.  The  com- 
petitive test  consists  of  the  College  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  or  the 
American  College  Testing  Assessment  (ACT) . 
There  are  no  Congressional  appointments 
and  no  geographical  limitations  Graduates 
receive  a  commission  as  Ensign.  US.  Coast 
Guard  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  For 
detailed  information,  interested  students 
should  write  to  Director  of  Admissions,  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Academy,  New  London,  Conn 
06320.  Applications  should  be  submitted 
prior  to  15  December  of  the  candidate's 
senior  year  in  high  school. 

Air  Force  ROTC  Is  conducted  at  colleges 
and  universities  located  throughout  the 
United  States.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Students  may  earn  a  com- 
mission by  successfully  completing  either  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Four-Year  Program  or  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  Two-Year  Program.  Air 
Force  ROTC  offers  Four.  Three,  and  Two- 
Year  Scholarships  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
both  men  and  women  students.  The  schol- 
arships cover  full  tuition,  certain  fees  and 
expenses  associated  with  required  coui'ses, 
cost  of  curriculum-required  textbooks,  and  a 
$100  nontaxable  allowance  each  month  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  The  scholarships  are 
available  in  several  categories  to  qualified 
applicants  However,  we  should  Inform  you 
that  as  the  needs  of  the  Air  Force  change, 
scholarship  offerings  will  be  changed  ac- 
cordingly. Applications  (DD  Form  1893)  for 
the  Four-Year  Scholarships  are  contained 
in  the  brorhure  Scholarship  Applicant  Bulle- 
tin They  should  be  sent  directly  to  Air  Force 
ROTC.  Selections  Division.  Maxwell  AFB. 
Alabama  36112.  The  deadline  date  for  sub- 
mitting; applications  for  the  Four-Year 
Scholarships  Is  January  15  of  the  school  year 
in  which  the  student  plans  to  eiter  college. 
Applicants  for  Four- Year  Scholarship  must 
take  either  the  College  Entrancp  Examina- 
tion, ficholastlc  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  ,  or  the 
American  College  Test  (ACT)  Test  deadline 
date  can  be  no  later  than  the  December  test 
cycle  Applications  for  the  Three  and  Two- 
Year  Scholarships  should  be  made  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Aerospace  Studies  at  the  hosting 
institution  during  the  students'  freshman  or 
sophomore  vear  of  college  resnectlvely  Ap- 
propriate application  forms  will  be  furnished 
bv  the  Professor  rf  Aerospace  Studies  at  the 
Air  Force  ROTC  detachment.  Complete  In- 
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formation  about  the  Air  Force  ROTC  pro- 
gram can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  detachment   on   campus  or   by 


Military  Institute.  Roswell.  New  Mexico  awards  under  this  program,  should  apply  di- 
88201.  Application  deadline  Is  April  15.  rectly  to  the  higher  education  Institution  of 
.Awards  made  by  May  1.  their  choice,  or  their  respective  state  educa- 
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Corporation    (NMSC1.  an  Independent  non- 
profit organization,  established  in  1956  to  ad- 


they  wish  to  pursue  a  career  In  the  field  of 
metallurgy  materials  engineering,   materials 


atlve  program  In  engineering  which  Includes 
paid  employment.  It  is  carried  on  in  n^rm^mr^- 
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fonnatlon  about  the  Air  Force  ROTC  pro- 
gram can  be  obtained  by  contacting  the  Air 
Force  ROTC  detachment  on  campus  or  by 
writing  to  Air  Force  ROTC.  Advisory  Service. 
Maxwell  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama  36112. 

Army  ROTC  offers  a  college  student  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  a  commission  as  a  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Army  at  the  same  time 
he  or  she  earns  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Army 
ROTC  Is  offered  at  over  250  colleges  and  uni- 
versities across  the  Country.  Four-year 
scholarship  are  awarded  competitively  to 
outstanding  high  school  students  who  enter 
college  as  freshmen  at  any  of  the  Institutions 
hosting  Army  ROTC.  Request  for  application 
packets  must  be  submitted  to  Army  ROTC, 
PO.  Box  7000.  Larchmont.  New  York  10538 
between  April  1  and  November  15.  Three-  and 
two-year  scholarships  are  awarded  competi- 
tively to  students  already  enrolled  In  college 
and  application  for  these  awards  are  made 
through  the  Professor  of  Military  Science. 
Scholarship  cadets  receive  tuition,  textbooks, 
lab  fees  and  certain  other  educational  ex- 
penses, plus  a  living  allowance  of  up  to  $1,000 
each  school  year  the  scholarship  Is  In  effect. 
Non-scholarship  cadets  in  the  Advanced 
Course  I  final  two  years)  also  receive  this 
same  living  allowance  for  the  last  two  years 
in  the  program.  For  further  Information, 
write  Army  ROTC,  Fort  Monroe,  Virginia 
23651. 

The  Naval  ROTC  scholarship  program  offers 
an  excellent  four-year  program  for  high 
school  graduates  and  a  two-year  program 
for  college  undergraduates  in  many  leading 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
United  States  where  NROTC  units  are  estab- 
lished. Candidates  are  chosen  as  the  result  of 
a  nationwide  competition  and  receive  educa- 
tional and  other  benefits  leading  to  careers 
as  commissioned  officers  In  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps.  Applications  will  be  considered 
based  on  scores  obtained  on  either  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  or  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  (CEEB), 
Princeton,  NJ  or  the  American  College  Test 
(ACT)  of  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram, Iowa  City,  lA.  Applicants  must  apply 
lor  and  take  either  of  these  tests  prior  to  1 
December,  and  arrange  with  the  appropriate 
testing  agency  to  forward  their  scores  to  the 
NROTC  Scholarship  Program  (0656).  They 
must  also  submit  their  applications  for  the 
program  during  the  period  1  March  to  1 
December  Successful  students  receive  finan- 
cial aid  for  two  or  four  years  of  college.  This 
includes  tuition  and  educational  fees,  books, 
uniforms  and  3100  per  month  subsistence 
allowance.  Detailed  information  and  applica- 
tion blanks  may  be  obtained  at  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps  Recruiting  Stations,  from 
counselors  and  the  Commander,  Navy  Re- 
crultmg  Command  (Code  314),  4015  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  VA  22203. 

The  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy prepsj-cs  selected  young  men  and  wom- 
en for  positions  of  leadership  in  the  Mart- 
time  industry.  Applicants  must  be  high 
school  graduates  A  background  in  Mathe- 
matics and  the  Sciences  Is  Important.  Gradu- 
ates receive  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree,  a 
commission  as  Ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  a  license  as  a  Merchant  Marine  officer. 
Entrance  requirements  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  other  Federal  academies.  Information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the:  Director 
of  Admissions.  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Acad- 
emy.  Kings   Point.   NY    11024 

The  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  Is  now 
offering  a  »2.000  ($1,000  per  year)  scholar- 
ship available  to  members  of  the  National 
Eagle  Scout  Association  who  enroll  as  full- 
time  students  at  New  Mexico  Military  Insti- 
tute This  program  has  been  coordinated 
through  the  offices  of  National  Eagle  Scout 
Association  and  Director  Education  Rela- 
tionships. Applications  and  information  ran 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions or  the  Assistant  Dean.  New  Mexico 


Military  Institute,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 
882Q1.  Application  deadline  Is  April  15. 
Awards  made  by  May  1. 

Extension  of  social  security  benefits  to 
students  attending  school  after  reaching  age 
18  and  up  to  age  22.  The  American  Legion 
and  its  Auxiliary  initiated  and  supported 
legislation  to  extend  benefits  under  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  to  unmarried 
sons  and  daughters  of  a  deceased,  disabled 
or  retired  parent  and  in  some  instances, 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  who  continue 
their  education  on  a  full-time  basis  beyond 
age  18.  The  legislation  adopted  by  the  89th 
Congress.  1st  Session,  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  child's  Social  Security  benefits 
beyond  the  age  of  18  if  the  student  is  In  full- 
time  attendance  at  an  accredited  educational 
Institution  (Including  a  vocational  school). 
As  of  the  end  of  December  1978,  an  estimated 
850,000  students,  age  18-22,  received  bene- 
fit payments  at  an  annual  rate  of  $1.7  billion. 
For  further  information,  see  your  guidance 
counselor  or  contact  the  representative  of 
the  Social  Security  Office  serving  your  com- 
munity. Tills  source  represents  nearly  as 
much  funds  to  assist  students  to  further 
their  education  as  all  the  public  and  private 
scholarships  at  all  colleges  and  universities 
In   the  United  States. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  provides 
monthly  benefits  for  the  student  children 
of  deceased  railroaders  who  were  Insured  un- 
der the  Act  at  death.  Dependent  grandchil- 
dren of  deceased  railroaders  may  also  be 
eligible  If  both  their  natural  parents  are 
deceased  or  disabled.  To  qualify,  you  must 
be  single  and  attending  a  public  or  private 
accredited  high  school,  vocational  school, 
college  or  university  on  a  full-time  basils. 
Benefits  continue  until  age  22  or  until  the 
end  of  the  school  semester  after  you  attain 
age  22.  If  you  are  not  attending  school  when 
you  reach  18,  you  can  still  qualify  for  some 
benefits  If  you  become  a  full-time  student 
before  age  22.  Student  children  of  retired 
railroad  workers  cannot  qualify  for  benefits 
directly.  However,  a  retired  worker's  benefit 
may  be  Increased  under  a  special  guarantee 
provision  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  If 
he  or  she  has  any  children  age  18  22  who 
attend  school  full-time  Further  Information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  nearest  Railroad 
Retirement  Board  Office.  Address  can  be 
found  in  the  telephone  directory  or  by  ask- 
ing at  any  post  office. 

Bell  &  Howell  schools  scholarship  program. 
Fifty-five  full  tuition  scholarships  In  Elec- 
tronics Engineering  Technology  will  be 
awarded  to  high  school  graduates  from  the 
United  States  who  wish  to  attend  one  of  the 
U.S.  Bell  &  Howell  schools.  Scholarships  are 
divided  among  Bell  &  Howell  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  scholarship  appli- 
cations submitted  to  each  school  Finalists 
selected  on  basis  of  performance  on  SAT  or 
ACT  programs.  Winners  determined  on  basis 
of  an  essay  and  applicant's  high  school  aca- 
demic record.  For  application  forms  and 
further  Information,  write:  Bell  &  Howell 
Education  Group,  Inc  ,  Administrative  Of- 
fices, 2201  West  Howard  Street,  Evanston. 
Illinois  60202. 

U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation for  the  Handicapped  Public  Law  91- 
230.  Part  D.  as  amended,  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  make  grants 
to  public  or  other  non-profit  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  State  education  agencies. 
and  on  a  discretionary  basis,  to  certain  other 
public  or  private  non-profit  agencies  for  pre- 
paring personnel  to  work  with  handlcappej 
children.  Students  committed  to  a  career  In- 
volving the  education  of  the  handicapped 
may,  ufx)n  acceptance  to  a  preparation  pro- 
gram, receive  financial  support  for  academic 
study  The  amount  of  financial  support  will 
vary  fcr  level  of  study,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  agency.  Grants  are  made  directly  to  the 
agencies  described  above.  Students  seeking 


awards  under  this  program,  should  apply  di- 
rectly to  the  higher  education  institution  of 
their  choice,  or  their  respective  state  educa- 
tion agencies.  Information  regarding  these 
awards  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director, 
Division  of  Personnel  Preparation,  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.  Washington,  DC.  20202. 

The  Clalrol  loving  care  scholarship  pro- 
gram, a  $50,000  annual  program,  is  the  only 
nationwide  company-sponsored  fund  for 
women  30  or  over  who  are  continuing  a  post- 
secondary  education  to  achieve  career  goals 
Grant!"  up  to  $1,000  are  awarded  for  full  or 
part-time  study.  No  restrictions  on  marital 
status.  Contact  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Foundation,  2012  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington,  DC  20036. 

National  achievement  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  outstanding  Negro  students,  a 
compensatory  activity,  created  in  19C4.  is  con- 
ducted by  National  Merit  Scholarship  Cor- 
poration (NMSC)  which  also  administers  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program  (de- 
scribed In  the  next  entry.  All  grants  to  the 
Achievement  Program  are  specified  for  the 
purposes  of  honoring  academically  able  black 
students  and  awarding  them  college  under- 
graduate scholarships.  Currently,  about  650 
Achievement  Scholarships  worth  nearly  $2 
million  are  awarded  In  each  annual  compe- 
tition. 

To  enter  the  Achievement  Program,  black 
high  school  students  must  take  the  PSAT/ 
NMSQT  (which  simultaneously  makes  them 
participants  In  the  Merit  Program),  mark  a 
space  on  their  answer  sheets  requesting  con- 
sideration in  the  Achievement  Program,  and 
meet  NMSC  eligibility  requirements. 

About  1.500  of  the  highest  scoring  eligible 
black  students  are  designated  Semlfinallsts 
in  each  Achievement  Program.  To  ensure 
nationwide  representation,  a  number  are 
named  In  each  of  seven  U.S.  geographic  re- 
gions, proportionate  to  each  region's  Negro 
population. 

Semlfinallsts  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing 
In  order  to  continue  In  the  Achievement 
Schollarshlp  competition.  Every  Finalist  Is 
considered  for  one  of  the  scholarships,  and 
all  winners  are  chosen  from  the  Achievement 
Program  Finalist  group.  The  selection  of 
winners  Includes  an  evaluation  of  each 
Finalist's  academic  record  and  test  scores, 
extracurricular  activities  and  attainments, 
and  the  endorsement  and  recommendation 
of   the  student's  school. 

Three  types  of  Achievement  Scholarships 
are  awarded  annually:  At  least  325  are  Na- 
tional Achievement  $1,000  Scholarships  that 
are  single-payment  awards  allocated  to  win- 
ners on  a  regional  representation  basis; 
about  200  are  corporate-sponsored  four-year 
Achievement  Scholarships  for  which  win- 
ners must  meet  preferential  criteria  speci- 
fied by  the  grantor  organization,  and  that 
are  worth  between  $1,000  and  $6,000  over 
the  four  college  years:  and  about  125  are 
college-sponsored  Achievement  Scholarships 
that  provide  between  $250  and  $1,500  dur- 
ing each  of  the  winner's  four  undergraduate 
years  of  attendance  at  the  sponsor  college  or 
university. 

The  PS.AT  NMSQT  Student  Bulletin  gives 
requirements  students  must  meet  to  be 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  Achievement 
Program  and  also  llst,s  sponsor  organizations 
that  currently  provide  support  for  Achieve- 
ment Scholarships.  A  copy  can  often  be  ob- 
tained from  the  student's  high  school. 
Qviestlons  should  be  directed  to:  National 
Achievement  Schola:  ship  Program  for  Out- 
standing Negro  Students.  One  American 
Plaza.  Evanston,  Illinois  60201  (phone: 
312  866-5100). 

National  merit  scholarship  procram  Is  a 
nationwide  competition  for  college  under- 
graduate scholarships  The  Merit  Program  Is 
conducted    by    National    Merit    Scholarship 
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Corporation  (NMSC).  an  Independent  non- 
profit organization,  established  in  1955  to  ad- 
minister this  annual  competition.  About 
4.300  Merit  Scholarships,  valued  at  nearly 
$13  million,  have  been  awarded  each  year  In 
recent  programs. 

Secondary  school  students  throughout  the 
\}S.  enter  the  competition  by  taking  the 
Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  Na- 
lional  Merit  Scholarship  Qualifying  Test 
(PSAT  NMSQT)  given  by  their  schools  In 
October.  To  participate,  students  must  meet 
published  eligibility  requirements  estab- 
lished by  NMSC. 

About  15,000  top-scoring  students  are 
designated  In  each  Merit  Program.  The  high- 
est scores  in  each  state  are  named  Seml- 
finallsts In  numbers  proportionate  to  the 
state's  percentage  of  the  Nation's  total  grad- 
uating high  school  seniors. 

Semlfinallsts  must  meet  further  require- 
ments and  advance  to  Finalist  standing  In 
order  to  continue  in  the  Merit  Scholarship 
competition.  Every  Finalist  is  considered  for 
one  of  the  scholarships,  and  all  Merit  Schol- 
ars are  chosen  from  the  Finalist  group.  The 
selection  of  winners  includes  an  evaluation 
of  each  Finalist's  test  scores,  academic  and 
extracurricular  achievements,  and  the  en- 
dorsement and  recommendation  of  the  stu- 
dent's school. 

Three  types  of  Merit  Scholarships  are 
awarded  annually:  At  least  1.000  are  Na- 
tional Merit  $1,000  Scholarships  that  are 
single-payment  awards  allocated  to  winners 
on  a  state  representational  basis;  over  1,500 
are  corporate-sponsored  four-year  Merit 
Scholarships  for  which  winners  must  meet 
preferential  criteria  .specified  by  the  grantor 
organization  providing  funding  for  the 
award,  and  that  are  worth  between  $1,000 
and  $6,000  over  the  four  college  years;  and 
about  1,800  are  college-sponsored,  four-year 
Merit  Scholarships  that  provide  between  $250 
and  $1,500  during  each  of  the  winner's  four 
undergraduate  years  of  attendance  at  the 
sponsor  college  or  university. 

Details  concerning  eligibility  and  the  Merit 
Scholarships  offered  are  published  annually 
in  the  PSAT/NMSQT  Student  Bulletin,  sent 
to  high  schools.  Questions  and  requests  for 
adalllonal  Information  should  be  sent  to: 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Program,  One 
•American  Plaza.  Evanston,  Illinois  60201 
I  phone: 312/866-5100). 

National  4-H  Council,  through  some  60 
business  corporations  and  foundations,  offers 
more  than  270  4-H  college  scholarships  with 
total  value  of  more  than  $250,000  and  range 
from  $500-$1.000.  The  majority  are  open  only 
to  current  4-H  members  who  have  won  state 
honors  In  specific  4-H  projects.  Other  college 
scholarships,  ranging  In  value  from  $500  to 
$1,000,  are  available  to  present  or  former  4-H 
members  now  enrolled  In  college.  Applicants 
for  the  latter  should  have  an  Interest  In  one 
of  the  following  fields:  (1)  animal  science; 
1 2)  veterinary  medicine;  (3)  forestry;  or, 
agricultural  business,  economics  and  mar- 
keting. For  further  information  on  eligibility 
requirements,  write  to  State  4-H  Leader  at 
the  State  Land-Grant  University.  A  list  of 
these  leaders  may  be  obtained  from  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Council,  150  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 

The  American  Society  for  Metals  Founda- 
tion for  Education  and  Research  sponsors 
the  following  financial  aid  programs:  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  and  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  for  Outstanding 
Negro  Students— four-year  grants  available 
to  seniors  in  all  secondary  schools  within  the 
nity  states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
certain  territories  and  possessions.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  stipends  are  based  on  the  student's 
ndlvldual  needs  as  estimated  by  the  Na- 
tional Merit  Scholarship  Corporation.  Sti- 
pends range  upward  to  $1,500  per  year.  Ellgl- 
wuty  Is  dfetermlned  by  those  who  Indicate 
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they  wish  to  pursue  a  career  In  the  field  of 
metallurgy  materials  engineering,  materials 
science.  ASMFER  also  sponsors  twenty  $600 
undergraduate  scholarships  for  students  in 
metallurgy  that  are  attending  colleges  or 
universities  in  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  or  Mexico.  Selection  is  based 
on  Interest  in  metallurgy,  motivation, 
achievement,  potential  and  scholarship.  In 
addition,  some  individual  A.S.M.  chapters 
sponsor  programs  on  a  local  or  regional  basis. 
For  further  information  write:  Education 
Director,  American  Society  for  Metals,  Metals 
Park,  Ohio  44073. 

The  National  Scholarship  Service  and  Fund 
for  Negro  Students  (NSSPNS)  maintains  a 
free  college  counseling  and  referral  service 
for  Black  and  other  minority  and  low-income 
high  school  students  and  also  sponsors  Stu- 
dent-College Interview  Sessions  in  New  Or- 
leans. Louisiana;  Houston,  Texas;  Atlanta. 
Georgia;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois; 
Richmond.  Virginia;  Boston.  Massachuseits, 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia 
Area  Office  (PAO),  1616  Walnut  Street,  Suite 
809.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103;  New 
York  City  for  all  minority  and  low-Income 
students  with  college  representatives  Addi- 
tional cities  may  be  added  or  deleted  each 
year.  Limited  scholarship  fund  for  NSSFNS 
counselees.  For  further  information,  write: 
NSSFNS,  1501  Broadway,  New  York,  New 
York  10036  or  NSSPNS-SERO,  965  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.  Drive,  N.W.,  Atlanta.  Georgia 
30314. 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  and  the  National  Honor 
Society  estimates  that  they  will  provide 
$225,000  In  scholarships  in  the  amount  of 
$1,000  each  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Honor  Society.  Ap- 
plication Is  made  through  local  chapters  in 
February.  Awards  are  announced  in  May 
Scholarships  may  be  used  in  any  accredited 
college,  university  or  school  offering  a  de- 
gree. Applications  are  mailed  to  chapters  in 
late  December  Also  available  Is  the  Cen- 
tury III  Leaders  Program  which  provides  102- 
$1,000  scholarships  or  102-$500  awards  (2 
each  per  state  or  DC  )  and  one  $10,030  na- 
tional award  to  high  school  seniors  who  are 
selected  by  their  schools.  For  information, 
contact  the  school  principal  in  September  or 
write  to:  The  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals.  1904  AssJclation 
Drive,  Reston,  Virginia  22091. 

The   Association   of   Independent   Colleges 
and  Schools  has  many  member  schools  which 
offer   general    work    or   service,   and   funded 
scholarships  to  eligible  students,  subject  to 
the  controls  of  the  Association.  Some  mem- 
ber schools  also  offer  work-study  programs 
For   a   list   of   the    approximately    500    AICS 
schools  and  for  further  information,  please 
write  to  the  Guidance  Department.  Associa- 
tion  of   Independent   Colleges   and   Schools. 
1730  M  Street.  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
Science  talent  search,  conducted  by  Science 
Service,  sponsored  by  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corporation   and   the   Westlnghouse   Educa- 
tional Foundation  each  year,  offers  scholar- 
ships for  boys  and  girls  In  their  last   year 
of   high  school.   Awards  are  based  on   high 
school    records    and    national    test    scores, 
recommendations   of   high    school    teachers, 
a  thousand-word  report  on  an  Independent 
science  research  project  by  the  student  and 
interviews  of  forty  finalists  by  Judges  at  the 
Science  Talent  Institute  in  Washington.  D.C. 
Awards  include  10  scholarships  of  one  $12,000. 
two  $10,000.  three  $7,500  and  four  $5,000,  The 
remaining    30    each    receive    Westlnghouse 
Science  awards  of  $500.  State  Science  Talent 
Searches  are  conducted  ctirrently  with  the 
National  Competition  In  42  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Detailed  Information 
Is   available   from  Science  Service.    1719   N 
Street,  N  W.,  Washln^on,  DC.  20038.  Entry 
deadline  date  December  15,  1979. 
The  General  Motors  InsUtute  has  a  cooper- 


ative program  In  engineering  which  Includes 
paid  employment.  It  is  carried  on  In  ooopet«- 
tlon  with  plants  and  divisions  of  General 
Motors  Corporation,  which  are  the  ezcluslTe 
sponsors  of  the  students  in  the  program.  Ad- 
ditional features  which  dlstlngtilah  this  pro- 
gram from  others  operated  on  the  cooperative 
educational  plan  are:  all  students  are  on  the 
cooperative  plan,  the  cooperative  phase  starts 
on  entrance  into  the  program  and  continues 
through  four  years  with  alternating  six 
week  periods  of  Instruction  and  work  ex- 
perience, and  the  fifth  year  during  which  the 
student  works  full-time  In  his  sponsoring 
firm,  but  at  the  same  tune  conductc  a  project 
study  which  forms  the  basis  of  an  acceptable 
report  in  the  form  of  a  thesis  to  earn  a  degree. 
Training  Is  offered  in  Mechanical,  Industrial. 
Electrical  Engineering  and  Industrial  Ad- 
ministration. Baccalaureate  degrees  are  of- 
fered in  these  fields.  For  further  inlormatJon, 
wTlte  to  Admissions  Officer,  General  Motors 
Institute,  Flint,  Michigan  48603. 

AMOCO  Foundation,  Inc.  offers  scholar- 
shipis  to  students  who  plan  to  study  Petro- 
leum Engineering,  Geophysics,  Geology  or 
Engineering.  Awards  start  at  $700  for  fresh- 
men and  progress  $100  each  year  providing 
$3,400  for  the  four-year  period.  Further  In- 
formation may  be  obtained  by  writing  to; 
Amoco  Foundation,  Inc.,  200  East  Randolph 
Drive,  Chicago.  Illinois  60601.  Final  decisions 
will  be  made  by  participating  colleges. 

The  College  of  Insurance  has  a  cooperative 
program  in  business  administration/ Insur- 
ance and  in  actuarial  mathematics.  Both  run 
on  a  five  year  pltm  of  alternating  trmiesters 
(four  month  terms)  of  work  and  study,  the 
first  leading  to  a  B.B.A.  degree,  the  latter  to  a 
B.S.  Each  undergraduate  upon  being  ac- 
cepted by  a  sponsoring  organization,  will  re- 
turn to  that  organization  every  other  trimes- 
ter for  paid  work  experience  While  in  school. 
the  sponsor  subsidizes  two-thirds  of  the  tui- 
tion and  often  returns  the  other  third  in 
the  form  of  two  annual  bonuses  if  the  stu- 
dent elects  to  stay  with  the  sponsoring  firm 
upon  graduation.  Cooperating  sponsors  In- 
clude over  50  major  life  and  property-liabil- 
ity Insurance  companies,  brokerages,  agencies 
and  service  organizations.  The  co-op  starts 
in  the  freshman  year  with  students  typically 
rotating  through  major  departments  of  the 
sponsoring  firm  in  progressive  work  periods; 
total  earnings  over  the  five  yeaj-s  average  at 
least  $13,000.  The  College  Is  accredited  by  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  and  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools.  For  further  informaUon. 
write  to:  Dlr.  of  Cooperative  Education.  The 
College  of  Insurance.  123  William  Street  New 
York.  NY.  10038. 

The  Elks  Foundation  scholarship  awards. 
for  50  years  have  made  It  possible  for  many 
students  to  attend  college  For  the  1979-80 
school  year.  $840,000  In  scholarships  were 
awarded  to  1.156  students  ranging  from 
$600.00  to  $3,000.00.  Any  student  In  the 
graduating  class  of  a  high  school  or  its  equiv- 
alent, who  is  a  citizen  of  the  USA  and  reel- 
dent  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Benevo- 
lent &  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  may  file  aa 
application.  Scholarship,  leadership,  and  fi- 
nancial need  are  the  criteria  by  which  appli- 
cants will  be  Judged.  Application  blank* 
should  be  obtained  from  an  officer  of  the  lo- 
cal Elk  Lodge  or  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Elks  Aasoclatlon  and  must  be  filea  on  or  be- 
fore February  lOth  with  the  Secretary  or 
Lodge  Foundation  Chairman  of  the  B.P.O. 
Elks  Lodge  In  the  city  in  which  the  applicant 
Is  a  resident 

The  Shell  Companies  Foundation,  Incorpo- 
rated. Two  Shell  Flaza.  P  O  Box  2099.  Hous- 
ton. Texas  77001.  annually  offers  10  Shell 
Merit  Scholarships  and  10  Shell  Achievement 
Scholarships  through  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation.  One  American 
Plaza.  Evanston.  Illinois  60201.  The  Merit 
Scholarships  are  for  qualified  graduating 
high    school    seniors    planmng    career*    aa 
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teachers  of  high  school  science  or  mathe-  Club    Managers    Association    of    America     Squires.  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 

matlcs:   and.   the  Achievement  Scholarships     maintains    undergraduate    scholarships    for     academic  excellence  regardless  of  need,  and 
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determined  by  the  student's  school.  No  tlons  during  the  period  January  through 
scholarship  may  exceed  $2,000  a  year  per  April,  1980;  (2)  not  later  than  February  1, 
a/-«/<»mic  vear.  Nurslne  students  and  poten-      1980   for   positions   durlne   the   period   May 
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teachers  of  high  school  science  or  mathe- 
matics: and.  the  Achievement  Scholarships 
are  for  qualified  Black  high  school  graduates 
prBferably  planning  careers  In  business  or 
technical  fields.  Further  Information  on  both 
programs  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation  or  by 
contacting  high  school  guidance  counselors 
or  principals. 

Western  Golf  Association,  Golf.  Illinois, 
sponsors  the  Evans  Scholars  Foundation, 
which  annually  awards  approximately  240 
four-year  scholarships  to  qualified  caddies. 
Eligibility  for  Evans  Scholarship:  (1)  Can- 
didates must  ha.-e  completed  Junior  year  In 
high  scb  )Ol  and  rank  in  upper  25  percent  of 
class:  (3)  must  have  caddled  for  a  minimum 
of  two  yrars:  ai.d.  (3)  must  require  financial 
assistance  in  order  to  attend  college.  The 
Evans  Scholars  program  provides  scholar- 
ships for  approximately  900  caddies  annually. 

College  work -study  program  provides  part- 
time  on  and  off  campus  employment  to  stu- 
dents enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis 
In  colleges  and  eligible  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions, to  assist  in  paying  college  expenses 
Special  attention  to  students'  major  inter- 
ests or  career  goals  may  be  given  In  assigning 
Jobs.  For  further  information,  students 
should  contact  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid 
or  Student  Employment  OSce  of  the  school 
they  select 

The  Westlnghouae  Educational  Foundation 
sjxinsors  five  merit  scholarships  annually. 

1.  The  Westlnghouse  Family  Scholarship — 
four  $10,000  and  forty  $1,500  scholarships.  In- 
formation on  the  Westlnghouse  Family 
Scholarship  may  be  obtained  from  the  Per- 
sonnel Relations  where  the  student's  parent 
Is  or  was  (if  deceased  or  retired)  employed. 

2.  The  Science  Talent  Search — forty 
awards.  The  student  should  request  his  sci- 
ence teacher  to  write  to  Science  Clubs  of 
America.  1719  N  Street,  N.W..  Washington. 
DC  20036  to  obtain  Information  and  appli- 
cation forms. 

3.  4-H  electric  program — 4-H  Club  mem- 
bers should  contact  their  local  4-H  leader 
or  County  Extension  Agent  for  Information 
and  application. 

4.  Bertha  Lamme  scholarship — three  $1,000 
scholarships  awarded  to  young  women  en- 
tering engineering  as  freshmen  For  Informa- 
tion write:  Society  of  Women  Engineers. 
United  Engineering  Center.  Room  305.  345 
East   47th   Street.   New  York.   N.T    10017 

5.  National  achievement  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  outstanding  negro  students — five 
11,000  scholarships.  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained through  the  National  Merit  Scholar- 
ship Corp..  One  .American  Plaza,  Evanston 
ni.  60201. 

Eligibility  for  each  of  these  scholarships  Is 
limited  to  students  residing  In  the  United 
States.  The  Family  Scholarship,  The  Science 
Talent  Search.  The  Bertha  Lamme  and  The 
National  Achievement  Scholarship  Program 
require  that  the  applicant  be  In  his  or 
her  last  year  of  high  school  and  applications 
must  be  submitted  during  the  Pall  months 
of  their  Senior  year.  Students  aged  14 
through  19  are  eligible  for  the  4-H  Electric 
Program. 

The  Education  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts 
Industry.  Inc  ,  4615  Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15213  offers  upon  request  a  summary  of 
scholarships  made  available  bv  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  and  an  excellent  description  of 
the  career  opportunities  in  this  field.  Inqui- 
ries should  be  directed  to  the  address  indi- 
cated above  Fhe  Council's  National  Scholar- 
ship Trust  Fund  has  awarded  scholarships 
during  the  past  22  years  for  studies  In  print- 
ing management,  printing  technology  and 
graphic  arts  education.  For  the  school  year 
beginning  1979-80,  the  Council  has  35  new 
scholarships  already  available  In  the  fields  of 
printing  management,  engineering  and 
teaching.  Applications  must  be  filed  bv  Jan 
31. 


Club  Managers  Association  of  America 
maintains  undergraduate  scholarships  for 
students  enrolled  at  colleges  and  universities 
offering  courses  in  Hotel.  Restaurant  and  In- 
stituliooal  Management.  These  scholarships, 
normally  made  available  to  students  who 
have  completed  at  least  one  year  of  under- 
graduate work,  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
scholastic  ability,  financial  need  and  Interest 
in  private  club  management.  Information  on 
high  school,  college  or  university  training  in 
preparation  for  a  club  Industry  position  can 
be  obtained  by  writing  the  Club  Managers 
Association  of  America.  7615  Winterberry 
Place.  Washington,  D.C.  20034. 

The  Colgate  University  Alumni  Memorial 
Scholarships  offers  30  National  four-year 
scholarships  with  yearly  stipends  varying 
from  $100  to  $5,000  depending  on  need  as  de- 
termined by  an  analysis  of  the  Financial  Aid 
Form  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service. 
Awarded  annually  to  freshmen  entering  Col- 
gate University.  The  deadline  filing  date  is 
February  l.  For  additional  information  write; 
Director  of  Admissions.  Colgate  University, 
Hamilton,  N.Y.  13346. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans  awards  at 
least  200  renewable  and  100  non-renewable 
all  college  scholarships  and  25  compeiiilvc 
nursing  scholarships  annually.  Each  appli- 
cant must  be  a  high  school  semor  hoiaiug 
an  AAL  certificate  of  membership  and  in- 
surance in  his  or  her  own  name.  The  CEEB 
SAT  must  be  taken  no  later  than  December 
of  the  high  school  senior  year.  The  American 
College  Test  (ACT),  will  be  accepted  under 
certain  circumstances.  Individual  t>iipends 
are  from  $50O-*1.750.  The  100  non-renewabie 
awards  arc  for  $500  each.  Financial  need  is 
not  considered  until  winners  have  dehnitely 
been  selected.  All-college  scholarships  are  re- 
newable for  three  additional  years  or  until 
the  requirements  for  a  bachelors  degree  are 
met.  whichever  is  earlier.  Renewal  is  based 
on  satisfactory  academic  progress,  school  rec- 
onunendation  and  continuing  AAL  member- 
ship. Applications  may  be  secured  by  writ- 
ing; Educational  Benevolence,  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  Lutherans.  Appleton,  Wisconsin 
54919.  Completed  AAL  applications  must  be 
submitted  to  College  Scholarship  Service 
Sponsored  Scholarship  Programs  by  Decem- 
ber 15. 

National  Presbyterian  College  scholarships 
are  offered  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  U.S.A.  to  qualified  Presbyterian 
young  people  entering  as  freshmen  any  oi 
the  participating  United  Presbyterian 
church-related  colleges  in  the  fall  of  each 
year.  There  are  approximately  80  awards 
ranging  from  $100  to  $1,400.  There  are  hon- 
orary awards  with  no  stipend  where  no  need 
is  shown.  To  qualify,  applicants  must  be 
members  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church 
USA.  Applications  and  information  may  be 
secured  by  writing:  National  Presbyterian 
College  Scholarships,  Vocation  Agency, 
United  Presbyterian  Church  U.S.A.,  475  Riv- 
erside Drive.  New  York,  New  York  10027,  after 
mid-August.  Deadline:  December  1. 

Samuel  Robinson  scholarships.  For  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  in  one  of  the 
United  Presbyterian-related  colleges.  No  one 
may  receive  the  scholarship  more  than  once 
Applicants  must  successfully  recite  the  an- 
swers of  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism. 
and  write  a  2.000-word  original  essay  on  an 
assigned  topic  related  to  the  Shorter  Catech- 
ism. Amount  of  Award:  $500.  Deadline:  April 
14.  For  Information.  Inquire  of  your  financial 
aid  ofBcer  at  United  Presbyterian-related  col- 
leges. 

Knights  of  Columbus  "Pro  Deo  and  Pro 
Patrla  Scholarship  Trust"  for  undergraduate 
scholarships.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  has 
an  established  trust  fund  which  will  provide 
annually  $1,000  scholarships  to  members,  to 
sons  and  daughters  of  living  or  deceased 
members.  The  fund  will  also  annually  provide 
two      SI, 000      scholarships      to      Columbian 


Squires,  Awards  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
academic  excellence  regardless  of  need,  and 
may  be  renewed  annually  subject  to  satisfac- 
tory academic  performance.  Five  of  these 
scholarships,  and  one  for  the  Columbian 
Squire,  are  placed  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  Students  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
men class  may  apply  for  these  scholarships 
through  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Washington.  D.C. 
20064.  Final  filing  date  of  applications  is 
February  1.  Five  of  these  scholarships,  and 
one  for  the  Columbian  Squire,  may  be  used 
at  a  Catholic  college  of  student's  choice. 
Applications  for  these  scholarships  may  be 
ootained  from  the  Director  of  Scholarship 
Aid.  Knights  of  Columbus.  Supreme  Council, 
Columbus  Plaza  (P.O.  Drawer  1670).  New 
Haven,  Connecticut  06507.  Final  filing  date 
for  these  applications  is  March  1. 

Student  opportunity  scholarships.  For 
yoimg  persons  of  limited  opportunities,  mem- 
bers of  ethnic  minority  groups,  related  to  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A. 
Must  be  entering  college  as  an  incoming 
freshman  and  must  apply  to  the  college  for 
financial  aid.  Amount  of  Award:  $100  to 
$1,400.  Those  meeting  requirements  should 
write  between  January  15  and  March  15  to: 
Student  Opportunity  Scholarships,  United 
F>resbyterian  Church  in  the  U,S  A.,  475  River- 
side Drive.  Room  430,  New  York,  New  York 
10027,  for  name  of  Area  Representative  who 
recommends  nominees  for  scholarships. 

The  International  Chiropractors  Associa- 
tion provides  funds  directly  to  its  approved 
colleges  for  their  di.strlbutlon  of  scholar- 
ships and  educational  assistance  to  students 
desiring  to  pursue  chiropractic  as  a  career. 
Additional  information  may  be  obtained  by 
corresponding  with  International  Chiroprac- 
tors Association,  Commission  on  Education, 
1901  "L"  Street,  N.W..  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  or  from  the  Director  of  Admis- 
sions of  the  following  approved  chiropractic 
colleges;  Cleveland  Chiropractic  College  of 
Kansas  City.  6401  RockhlU  Road.  Kansas 
City,  Missouri  64131:  Cleveland  Chiroprac- 
tic College  of  Los  Angeles,  590  North  Ver- 
mont Ave  .  Los  Angeles.  CA  90004:  New  York 
Chiropractic  College.  Post  Office  Box  167, 
Glen  Head.  NY  11545:  Palmer  College  of 
Chiropractic.  1000  Brady  Street.  Davenport, 
Iowa  52808:  Logan  College  of  Chiropractic, 
430  Schoettler  Road,  P.O.  Box  100,  Chester- 
field, MO  63017:  Sherman  College  of  Chiro- 
practic. P.O.  Box  1452.  555  Reldvllle  Road, 
Iowa  52808:  Logan  College  of  Chiropractic. 
College.  1269  Barclay  Circle,  Marietta.  OA 
30060. 

American  Medical  Technologists'  scholar- 
ship program  offers  six  scholarships  of  $250 
each  to  high  school  graduates  Interested  In 
pursuing  medical  technology  or  medical  as- 
sisting studies.  Awards  are  based  primarily 
on  need,  with  consideration  given  to  goals. 
school  grades,  activities,  experience  and  per- 
sonal references.  Applicants  must  be  enroll- 
ed, or  contemplate  enrolling  in  a  school  ac- 
credited by  the  Accrediting  Bureau  of  Health 
Education  Schools  (list  available  by  contact- 
ing the  ABHES,  29089  US.  20  West.  Elkhart. 
Indiana  46514),  or  enrolled  or  contemplate 
enrolling  In  a  college,  university  or  Junior 
college  medical  technology  or  medical  as- 
.slstlng  program.  May  20  is  the  filing  oeadllne 
for  applications  and  supporting  documents 
For  additional  Information,  contact  AMT. 
710  Hlgglns  Road.  Park  Ridge.  Illinois  60068. 

TTie  nursing  student  scholarship  program 
Under  this  program.  Federally-supported 
scholarships  are  available  through  participat- 
ing schools  of  profes.<!lonal  nursing  for  stu- 
dents of  exceptional  financial  need  to  pursue 
full-time  or  half-time  study  leading  to  s 
diploma  In  nursing,  an  associate  degree  In 
nursing  or  a  baccalaureate  with  a  major  In 
nursing  The  amount  of  the  Individual 
scholarship  will  depend  on  the  general  avail- 
ability of  student  aid  funds  and  on  need  as 
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determined  by  the  student's  school.  No 
scholarship  may  exceed  $2,000  a  year  per 
academic  year.  Nursing  students  and  poten- 
tial students  may  obtain  further  Information 
and  scholarship  application  forms  from  the 
school  of  their  choice. 

Professional  nurse  tralneeshlp  program. 
Professional  nurse  iraineeshlps  are  available 
through  participating  training  Institutions  to 
help  registered  nurses  prepare  to  teach  in 
the  various  fields  of  nurse  training,  to  serve 
in  administrative  or  supervisory  capacities, 
to  serve  as  nurse  prjictitloners,  or  to  serve  in 
other  proiessional  nursing  specialties  requir- 
ing advanced  training.  Traineeships  provide  a 
living  stipend  up  to  $3,900  per  annum,  and 
tuition  and  fees  as  set  by  the  participating 
training  institution.  Trainees  are  selected  by 
the  traimng  institutions.  Further  informa- 
tion aiid  a  list  of  participating  msiitutions 
are  available  from  the:  Division  of  Nursing, 
Bureau  of  Health  Manpower,  Health  Re- 
sources Administration,  3700  East- West  High- 
way. HyattsviUe.  Maryland    20782. 

aoroptlmist  International  of  the  Americas 
Youth  Citizenship  award  of  $1,000  per  Sorop- 
tunisl  region  and  a  finalist  award  of  $1,600 
oSered  to  high  school  seniors  demonstrating 
good  citizenship  qualities.  Citizensnlp  in- 
cludes integrity,  worth  and  ability,  encour- 
ages youth  to  develop  highest  concept  of 
patriotism  and  effective  cooperation  in  home 
and  community  affairs.  Contact  Soroptimist 
International  of  the  Americas,  1616  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19103. 
Deadline  for  submission  of  application, 
January  1.  1980. 

RCA  Corporation  maintains  one  or  mare 
undergraduate  scholarships  at  over  30  col- 
leges and  universities.  These  scholarships  nor- 
mally made  available  to  students  who  have 
completed  at  least  one  year  of  undergraduate 
work,  are  available  in  the  field  of  physical 
science,  engineering,  broadcast  Journalism, 
business  and  economics,  telecommunications 
and  Procurement  Materials  Management  as 
specified  at  each  Institution.  The  selection  of 
scholars  is  made  by  the  college  or  university 
m  each  case  and  students  already  enrolled 
should  apply  to  the  Scholarship  or  Financial 
Aid  Officer  for  furthfci  Information.  In  addi- 
tion, up  to  75  new  scholarships  are  awarded 
annually  to  children  of  employees  of  RCA 
and  its  domestic  subsidiaries.  Up  to  JO  of 
these  are  new  4-year  college  RCA  Merit 
scholarships.  Also,  up  to  25  of  these  are  new 
2-year  vocational  technical  Career  scholar- 
ships. RCA  also  awards  about  25  National 
Merit  and  National  Achievement  $1,000  schol- 
arships annually  for  students  in  the  Nation 
at  large.  Information  regarding  the  National 
Merit  and  Achievement  programs  is  available 
from  the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corpo- 
ration, One  American  Plaza,  Evanston. 
Illinois  60201.  Graduate  fellowships  are 
maintained  In  Journalism,  electrical  engi- 
neering, electronics  and  physics  at  eight 
universities  and  are  open  to  any  qualified 
graduate  student  enrolled  at  tlie  institu- 
tions which  select  the  Fellow  and  administer 
grants. 

Commissioned  Officer  Student  Training  and 
Extern  Program  (COSTEP).  College  students 
who  have  successfully  completed  a  minimum 
of  one  year  of  study  In  medical,  dental  or 
veterinary  school  prior  to  assignment,  and 
students  who  have  completed  "a  minimum 
of  two  years  of  a  baccalaureate  program  prior 
to  assignment  In  dietetics-nutrition,  engi- 
neering, nursing,  pharmacy,  therapy,  sani- 
tary science  or  medical  record  administra- 
tion are  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
COSTEP  program  COSTEP  assignments  fall 
Into  two  major  categories:  Medical  and  Hos- 
pital Services,  Research  and  Public  Health 
Practice,  Successful  candidates  are  com- 
missioned as  reserve  officers  In  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice and  called  to  active  duty  during  vaca- 
tion periods.  Applications  must  be  received 
(1)  not  later  than  October  1,  1979,  for  posi- 


tions during  the  period  January  through 
April.  1980:  (2)  not  later  than  February  1, 
1980  for  positions  during  the  period  May 
through  August  1979;  (3)  ont  later  than 
April  I.  1980  for  positions  during  the  period 
September  through  December,  1980.  For  fur- 
ther information,  write  to  COSTEP.  Com- 
missioned Personal  Division.  OPM  H-DHEW- 
Room  4-35,  5600  Fishers  Lane.  Rockvllle. 
Maryland  20852. 

Educational  Communications.  Inc..  Schol- 
arship Foundation  provides  a  minimum  of 
50  awards  annually  of  $1000  each.  Approxi- 
mately 500  semi-finalists  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  achievement  test  scores,  grade  point 
averages  and  leadership  activities.  Finalists 
are  required  to  write  an  essay  which  Is 
evaluated  by  committee  Some  consideration 
is  given  for  need  for  financial  aid  but  this  Is 
not  a  major  factor.  Application  may  be  ob- 
tained in  most  high  school  guidance  offices 
or  write  direct  to:  Educational  Communi- 
cations Scholarship  Foundation,  3202  DooUt- 
tle  Drive.  Northbrook,  IL  60602.  Applica- 
tion must  be  submitted  by  June  5th. 

Guaranteed  Loans  por  Colxece  and  Voca- 
tional School  Stitoents 

This  program  authorizes  loans  to  students 
for  educational  expenses  available  from  eligi- 
ble lenders  such  as  banks,  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  associations.  State  agencies 
and  schools.  Students  must  be  enrolled  on 
at  least  a  half-time  basis  in  participating 
postsecondary  institutions,  ranging  from  vo- 
cational and  technical  schools  to  degree 
granting  institutions.  Students  are  eligible 
for  Federal  payment  of  interest  charges  of  7 
percent  on  their  loans  during  school  years. 
during  a  9-12  month  grace  period  prior  to 
the  repayment  period,  and  during  authorized 
periods  of  deferment. 

Loans  must  be  repaid.  Repayment  normally 
Is  over  a  5-10  year  period  with  borrowers 
required  to  pay  at  least  $360  per  year.  How- 
ever, minimum  monthly  payments  are  fre- 
quently higher  depending  on  total  amounts 
borrowed.  Failure  to  repay  on  a  timely  basis 
can  damage  a  person's  credit  rating  and  may 
lead  to  legal  action  to  recover  the  debt.  De- 
ferment of  payment  may  be  granted  during 
any  period  in  which  the  borrower  is  attend- 
ing a  participating  institution  on  a  full-time 
ba-sis.  is  engaged  in  approved  graduate  fel- 
lowship study  or  a  course  of  study  under  a 
rehabilitation  training  program  for  dis- 
abled individuals,  up  to  3  years  while  serving 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA. 
or  for  a  single  period  not  exceeding  12  months 
if  seeking  and  unable  to  find  full-time  em- 
ployment. 

Undergraduate  students  may  borrow  up  to 
$2,500  per  year,  to  a  total  of  $7,500.  Graduate 
students  may  borrow  up  to  $5,000  per  year 
to  a  total  of  $15,000  (including  loans  made 
at  the  undergraduate  level). 

The  negotiation  of  each  loan  Is  between  the 
student  and  the  lending  Institution.  Stu- 
dents who  desire  more  information  or  wish 
to  Initiate  a  loan  should  discuss  the  matter 
with  their  lender  or  the  financial  aid  admin- 
istrator at  their  school.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact  your  counselor  or  financial  aid 
administrator  at  the  school  in  which  you 
plan  to  enroll. 

State  sources  of  Information  on  guaran- 
teed loans  Including  State  operated  pro- 
grams: 

ALABAMA 

Regional  Administrator,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  IV,  50  Seventh  Street.  N.E..  At- 
lanta. Georgia  30323. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Commission  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation, Student  Aid  Office,  State  Education 
Department,  Pouch  P,  AOB.  Juneau,  Alaska 
99801. 

ARIZONA 

Regional   Administrator,   Office   of  Educa- 
tion.  Region   IX,   50   United   Nations   Plaza, 
San  Francisco,  California  Mioa. 


AUEAMSAS 

Student  Loan  Guarantee,  Foundation  of 
Arkansas,  Suite  515.  1515  West  7tb  Street. 
Little  Rock.  Arkansas  72202. 

CAJUFORNIA 

California  Student  Aid  Commission.  1410 
Fifth  Street.  Sacramento.  California  96814. 

COLORADO 

Regional  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  VIII.  11037  Federal  Office  BuUd- 
ing,  19th  and  Stout  Streets,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado 80202. 

coNNBcncui 

Connecticut  Student  Loan  Foundation.  25 
Pratt  Street,  Hartlord.  Connecticut  06103. 

OELAWARI 

Delaware  Higher  Education  Loan  Program, 
c,  o  Brandywine  College.  P.O.  Box  7139,  WU- 
mington,  Delaware  19803. 

DISTRICT   or  COLUMBIA 

D.C.  Student  Loan  Insurance  Program, 
1329  E.  Street.  N.W..  Washington.  DC.  20004. 

FLORSta 

Florida  Student  Financial  Assistance  Com- 
mission, Boom  563,  Knott  Building,  Talla- 
hassee, Florida  32304. 

GEORGIA 

Georgia  Higher  Education  Assistance 
Corp..  9  LaVlsta  Perimeter  Pk..  2187  North- 
lake  Pkwy.,  Tucker,  Georgia  30084. 

HAWAU 

Regional  Administrator,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion, Region  IX,  50  United  Nations  Plaza, 
San  Francisco.  California  94102. 

IDABO 

Student  Loan  F^lnd  of  Idaho,  Inc.,  Bout«  6, 
Caldwell,  Idaho  83605. 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois  Guaranteed  Loan  Program..  103 
WUmot  Road,  Deerfleld,  nilnoU  60016. 

INDIANA 

State  Student  Assistance  Comm.,  218  N. 
Senate  Ave.,  Second  Floor.  Indlanai>oUa,  In- 
diana 46202. 

IOWA 

Iowa  College  Aid  Commission,  Sth  and 
Grand  Avenue,  201  Jewett  Building.  Room 
201,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309. 

KANSAS 

Higher  Education  Asst.  Foundation,  61 
Corporate  Woods,  9393  West  110th  Street, 
Suite  405,  Overland  Park,  ir«r<««it  62210. 

KENTDCKT 

Kentucky  Higher  Education  Asst.  Author- 
ity,  691    Teton   Trail,   Frankfort.   Kentucky 
40601. 

LOUISUMA 

Governor's  Special  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion Services.  P.O.  Box  44127.  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70826. 

MAXm 

Maine  State  Department  of  Education  and 
Cultural  Services,  Augusta,  Maine  04330. 

MARTLAND 

Maryland  Higher  Education  Loan  Corpo- 
ration. 2100  Guilford  Avenue.  Baltlmors, 
Maryland  21218. 

MASSACHTTSrrrS 

Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Asst.  Cor- 
poration, 1010  Park  Square  Building,  Boston, 
Massachusetts  02116. 

MICRIGAM 

Michigan  Higher  Education  Asst.  Author- 
ity, 309  N.  Washington  Ave..  L*ii8lng.  Michi- 
gan 48902. 

MINNESOTA 

Higher  Mucatlon  Asst  Foundation,  1100 
Northwestern  Bank  Bldg.,  55  East  Sth  Street, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55101. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Regional  Administrator,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  rv.  50  Seventh  Street.  Ni.,  At- 
lanta, QeorgU  30333. 
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MISSOtTRI 

Regional   Administrator.   Office   of   Educa- 


Utah    Higher   Education    Asst     Authority. 

ani    Poet    .d/^iith    Tomnlo     .c^iiltA   .101      Sialf.   T.Alrp 


least   one   half   the   normal    academic   work 

load  and  is  to  be  complete  within  10  years. 
Interest  of  3%  will  begin  at  the  time  the  re- 
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The  nursing  student  loan  program.  Fed- 
erally supported  loans  are  available  through 
participating  schools  of  professional  nursing 


Is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  loan.  The  maidmum 
loan  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  dental  stu- 
dent  may  obtain   under   AFDH   sponsorship 


.study  of  U.S.  nuclear  material  needs  for 
weapon  programs  has  recommended  that 

I  ni  t  i  Q  1      \i'r\i*lr     frxr     nnn^i  r^\f*f\r\r\     r\f     o      nan- 
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mssoumi 
Regional   Administrator.   OlBce   of   Educa- 
tion, Region  VII.  601  East  12tb  Street.  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri  64106. 

MONTANA 

Regional  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  VIII.  11037  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing, 19tti  and  Stout  Streets.  Denver,  Colorado 
80202 

NZBRASKA 

Reglon-.l  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  VII.  601  East  12th  Street,  Kan- 
sas City.  Missouri  64106 

NXVADA 

State  Department  of  Education.  Capitol 
Complex,  Carson  City.  Nevada  89701. 

NEW    KAKPSHiaB 

New  Hampshire  Higher  Education  Asst. 
Foundation.  143  North  Main  Street.  Concord. 
New  Hampshire  03301. 

NEW    JEXSET 

New  Jersey  Higher  Education  Asst.  Au- 
thority. 1474  Prospect  Street.  Poet  Office  Box 
1417.  Trenton.  New  Jersey  08625. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Board  of  Education  Finance  Comm.  on 
Postsecondary  Education.  Legislative-Execu- 
tive Building.  Room  201,  Sante  Fe,  New 
Mexico  87503. 

NKW    YORK 

New  York  State  Higher  Education  Services. 
Corp.  Tower  Bldg.. — Empire  State  Plaza.  Al- 
bany. New  York  12255. 

N08TH    CAXOLINA 

North  Carolina  State  Education  Asst.  Au- 
thority.  P  O.   Box  2688.  Chapel   HIU.  North 

Carolina  27514. 

NORTH    DAKOTA 

Regional  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  VIU.  11037  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing, 19th  and  Stout  Streets,  Denver,  Colorado, 
80202. 

OUIU 

Ohio  Student  Loan  Commission,  50  West 
Broad  Street.  8th  Floor.  Columbtis,  Ohio 
43215. 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  State  Regents  for  Higher  Ed- 
ucation. 500  Education  Building,  State  Capi- 
tol Complex,  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma 
73105. 

OREGON 

State  of  Oregon  Scholarship  Comm..  1445 
Willamette  Street.  Eugene.  Oregon  97401. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Asst. 
Agency  Towne  House.  660  Boas  Street.  Har- 
rlsburg.  Pennsylvania  17102. 

FUEHTO    RICO 

Regional  Administrator  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  II.  26  Federal  Plaza.  New  York, 

New  York  10022. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  Higher  Education  Asst.  Cor- 
poration. 274  Weybosset  Street,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island  02903 

SOUTH   CAROLINA 

South  Carolina  Student  Loan  Corporation, 
PO.  Box  21337.  Columbia.  South  Carolina 
29221. 

SODTH    DAKOTA 

south  Dakota  Education  Asst.  Corporation. 
104  Lincoln  Street.  Suite  105.  Aberdeen. 
South  Dakota  57401. 

TENNESSEE 

Tennessee  Student  Asst.  Corporation.  707 
Main  Street.  Nashville.  Tennessee  37206. 

TEXAS 

Regional  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  VI.  1200  Main  Tower  Bldg..  15th 
Floor.  Dallas.  Texas  75201. 


or  AH 

Utah  Higher  Education  Asst.  Authority. 
807  East  South  Temple.  Suite  301.  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah  84103. 

VERMONT 

Vermont  Student  Asst.  Corporation.  5 
Burlington.  Square.  Burlington.  Vermont 
05401. 

VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

Virgin  Islands  Board  of  Education,  Com- 
mandant Gade.  O.V.  No.  11.  Charlotte  Amalle. 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands  00801. 

VIRGINIA 

Virginia  State  Education  Asst.  Authority. 
501  East  Franklin  Street.  Suite  311.  Profes- 
sional  Building.  Richmond.  Virginia  23219. 

WASHINGTON 

Regional  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  X.  1321  Second  Avenue.  Seattle, 
Washington  98101. 

WEST    VIRGINIA 

Regional  Administrator,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  III.  Post  Office  Box  13716,  3535 
Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania 
19101. 

WISCONSIN 

Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Corp..  150 
East  GUman.  Madison.  Wisconsin  53702. 

WYOMING 

Regional  Administrator.  Office  of  Educa- 
tion. Region  VIII.  11037  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing. 19th  and  Stout  Streets.  Denver,  Colorado 
80202. 

The  united  student  aid  funds  programs 
bring  together  public-spirited  financial  In- 
stitutions throughout  the  United  States 
( which  make  low-cost  educational  loans) 
and  selected  elementary,  secondary .  collegi- 
ate and  professional  schools  (which  provide 
part  of  the  reserve  funds).  Loans  at  cost  or 
below  are  available  to  parents  and  students 
approved   by   the  participating  schools. 

Loans  to  undergraduate  students  up  to 
$2,500  yearly  to  a  maximum  of  $7,500;  loans 
to  graduate  students  up  to  $5,000  yearly  to 
a  maximum  of  $15,000.  with  a  7%  simple 
Interest  rate,  are  guaranteed  under  the  terms 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as 
amended. 

Loans  to  professional  students  In  fields  of 
medicine,  dentistry  and  osteopathy  up  to 
$5,000  yearly  to  a  maximum  of  $17,500  are 
made  by  selected  participating  lending  In- 
stitutions and  guarantepd  by  USA  Funds  un- 
der a  program  sponsored  by  The  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation. 

Loans  to  parents  up  to  $3,000  yearly  with 
a  simple  interest  rate  that  Is  less  than  cus- 
tomary Installment  rates  are  approved  by 
selected  participating  schools,  made  by  par- 
ticipating lending  institutions,  and  guaran- 
teed by  USA  Funds. 

For  further  information,  contact  United 
Student  Aid  Funds.  Inc..  6610  North  Shade- 
land  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  50827.  Indianapolis. 
Indiana  46250. 

Indian  tribal  grants  and  loans.  Over  45 
Indian  tribes  have  established  their  own 
Grant  and  Loan  Programs  to  promote  higher 
education  for  their  members.  Contacts  for 
tribal  assistance  should  be  made  through  the 
U.S.  Oept.  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Washington,  DC.  20242.  or  through 
the  Tribal  Headquarters. 

The  national  direct  student  loan  program. 
If  you  are  a  college  student  or  a  prospective 
college  student,  and  In  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  continue,  or  commence  your  col- 
lege education,  you  may  borrow  for  your 
college  expenses.  Aggregate  loans  may  not 
exceed  $10,000  for  a  graduate  student  in- 
cluding undergraduate  loans;  $5,000  for  stu- 
dents who  have  not  completed  their  bache- 
lor's but  have  completed  2  years  leading  to  a 
bachelor's  degree;  $2,500  for  any  other  stu- 
dent. Repayment  of  the  loan  begins  nine 
months  after  a  borrower  ceases  to  carry  at 


least  one  half  the  normal  academic  work 
load  and  is  to  be  complete  within  10  years. 
Interest  of  3":^  will  begin  at  the  time  the  re- 
payment period  begins.  Should  a  borrower 
elect  to  teach  In  a  designated  school  located 
in  a  poverty  area,  or  in  a  pre-school  program 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964. 
or  in  a  public  or  other  non-profit  elementary 
or  secondary  school  for  handicapped  children, 
cancellation  of  the  loan  up  to  100%  is  pos- 
sible. Also,  for  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  U.S.  who  serves  In  an  area  of  hostili- 
ties, cancellation  up  to  50%  is  possible.  Rates 
of  cancellation  may  be  obtained  from  the 
institutions  financial  aid  office.  Interested 
students,  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time 
basis,  should  consult  their  guidance  coun- 
selors or  the  student  financial  aid  officer  of 
the  college  or  university  in  which  they  are 
expected  to  be  enrolled. 

Picket  and  Hatcher  educational  fund 
makes  loans  to  financially  needy  under- 
graduate students  enrolled  full-time  In  col- 
leges and  universities  offering  broad  liberal 
arts  education.  Loans  are  not  available  to 
students  planning  to  enter  the  study  of  Law, 
Medicine  or  the  Ministry.  Loans  are  not  avail- 
able to  students  in  vocational  schools  or  busi- 
ness colleges.  Since  the  Fund  does  not  have 
an  unlimited  amount  of  money  available, 
preference  is  shown  to  students  from  the 
Southeastern  portion  of  the  United  States 
which  Includes  the  states  of  Alabama,  Flor- 
ida. Georgia,  Kentucky.  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia, The  loans  may  include  amounts  re- 
quired for  fees,  tuition,  room  and  board,  up  to 
$1,800  for  an  academic  year,  with  the  total 
amount  borrowed  not  to  exceed  $7,200.  Loans 
will  bear  Interest  of  2  7o  per  annum  while 
in  college  and  67c  after  a  student  leaves  col- 
lege or  ceases  to  take  as  much  as  one-half  of 
a  normal  student  load.  Repayment  begins 
six  months  after  a  student  leaves  college  or 
ceases  to  take  as  much  as  one-half  of  a  nor- 
mal student  loan  and  monthly  payments 
amount  to  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  bor- 
rower's Income.  For  more  Inforir.atlon  and 
application  forms  write:  Pickett  and  Hatcher 
Educational  Fund,  P.O.  Box  2128.  Columbus. 
Georgia  31902. 

The  la-A-  enforcement  education  program 
iLEEP)  authorized  by  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1976,  authorizes  grants  for  in-service  stu- 
dents to  pay  for  tuition,  mandatory  fees  and 
books,  not  to  exceed  $400  per  semester  or 
$250  per  quarter  for  men  and  women  who  are 
currently  employed  by  an  eligible  criminal 
justice  agency  and  loans  up  to  $2,200  per 
academic  year  to  full-time  students  already 
employed  or  planning  to  become  employed 
by  a  public  law  enforcement  ayency.  Grant 
recipients  are  required  to  remain  In  full-time 
criminal  justice  employment  for  a  period  of 
two  (2)  years  following  the  completion  of  any 
courses  for  which  they  received  a  grant. 
Loans  are  forgiven  at  the  rate  of  25'^  for 
each  year  of  full-time  employment  with  a 
public  law  enforcement  agency.  Applications 
are  available  from  participating  institutions. 
Further  information  and  a  list  of  participat- 
ing institutions  are  available  fr  'm  the  Of- 
fice of  Criminal  Justice  Education  and  Train- 
ing. Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, US  Department  of  Justice.  Wash- 
ington. DC   20531. 

The  American  Medical  Association  educa- 
tion and  research  foundation  has  established 
a  Medical  Education  Loan  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram to  help  students,  in  need,  who  are 
qualified  and  enrolled  In  an  approved  train- 
ing institution.  The  Loan  Program,  which 
is  extended  to  medical  students.  Interns  and 
residents.  Is  the  result  of  a  cooperative  ef- 
fort by  American  medicine  and  private  enter- 
prisp  Detailed  information  may  be  secured 
froi  .  the  Financial  Aid  offices  at  US,  medi- 
cal schools,  or.  the  source  listed  above  lo- 
cated at  535  N.  Dearborn.  Chicago.  Illinois 
60610. 
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The  nursing  student  loan  program.  Fed- 
erally supported  loans  are  available  through 
participating  schools  of  professional  nursing 
for  students  who  need  assistance  to  pursue 
a  full-time  or  half-time  course  of  study. 
Amount  of  an  individual  loan  depends  on 
the  general  availability  of  student  aid  funds 
and  on  need  as  determined  by  the  student's 
school;  however,  no  loan  may  exceed  $2,500 
per  academic  year,  and  no  student  may  re- 
ceive more  than  a  total  of  $10,000  for  all 
years  in  loan  assistance.  TTie  total  loan  Is 
repayable  over  a  10-year  period  beginning 
nine  months  after  the  borrower  completes 
or  discontinues  his  or  her  nursing  studies 
During;  the  repayment  period.  Interest  ac- 
crues on  the  total  loan  at  the  rate  of  3';. 
Repayment  on  a  loan  may  be  deferred  dur- 
ing periods  of  active  military  duty  and  serv- 
ice In  the  Peace  Corps  and  also  during  pe- 
riods of  advanced  professional  training  in 
nursing  Up  to  85';  of  a  Federal  nursing  stu- 
dent loan  may  be  canceled  for  five  years 
of  employment  as  a  nurse  in  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency.  Institution  or  orga- 
nization Moreover,  under  agreement  with 
the  Secretary.  HEW.  for  at  least  two  years  of 
profes-slonal  employment  in  an  Identified 
area  of  nursing  shortage,  up  to  60",  of  all 
nursing  education  loans,  regardless  of  then- 
source,  may  be  repaid;  up  to  85';  for  three 
years  Contact,  the  Director  of  Student  Fi- 
nancial Aid  at  the  school  he  she  Is  attend- 
ing or  plans  to  attend 

The  health  professions  student  loan  pro- 
gram •  Under  this  program.  Federally  sup- 
ported loans  are  available  at  participating 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteopathy, 
optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  and  veteri- 
nary medicine  for  students  who  need  assist- 
ance to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  study 
at  the  school.  The  amount  of  the  loan 
depends  upon  the  student's  need  as  deter- 
mined by  the  school;  however,  the  maximum 
amount  per  academic  year  Is  the  cost  of 
tuition  plus  $2,500  or  the  amount  of  the 
financial  need  of  the  student,  whichever  Is 
le.s.ser  The  loan  is  repayable  over  a  10-year 
period  beginning  one  year  after  the  student 
ceases  to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  stvidy 
at  a  health  professions  school.  During  the 
repayment  period.  Interest  accrues  on  the 
total  loan  at  the  rate  of  7  percent.  Repay- 
ment on  a  loan  may  be  deferred  during  pe- 
riods of  active  military  duty  and  service  In 
the  Peace  Corps  (up  to  three  years  each). 
Repayment  may  also  be  deferred  during  pe- 
riods of  advanced  professional  training.  In- 
cluding internships  and  residencies.  Obliga- 
tions to  repay  the  loan  will  be  canceled  in 
the  event  of  death,  or  permanent  and  total 
disability.  If  a  student  falls  to  complete 
health  professions  studies,  any  outstanding 
loans  made  for  the  costs  of  such  studies  may 
be  repaid  by  the  Federal  Government  If  the 
student  Is  In  exceptionally  needy  circum- 
stances, is  from  a  low-Income  or  disadvan- 
taged family,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  resume  studies  within  two  years. 
If  an  Individual  agrees  to  practice  medicine, 
dentistry,  osteopathy,  optometry,  pharmacy, 
podiatry,  or  veterinary  medicine  for  at  least 
two  years  In  an  area  which  has  a  shortage 
in  his  profession,  the  Federal  Government 
will  repay  60  percent  (at  the  rate  of  30  per- 
cent each  year)  of  the  outstanding  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  the  loan(s'>  and  an  addi- 
tional 25  percent  for  a  third  year  of  practice 
In  such  an  area  For  further  Information  on 
this  program,  contact,  the  Director  of  Stu- 
dent Financial  Aid  at  the  school  he/she  Is 
attending  or  plans  to  attend. 

The  American  fund  for  dental  health  pro- 
vides a  guaranteed  loan  program  for  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  to  help  meet 
urgent  needs  and  Is  Intended  to  supplement 
all  other  loan  onportunltles.  Any  dental  stu- 
dent. In  good  standing,  who  Is  a  US.  citizen 


Is  eligible  to  apply  for  a  loan.  The  maximum 
loan  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  dental  stu- 
dent may  obtain  under  AFDH  sponsorship 
for  any  academic  year  is  $5,000.  Application 
may  be  made  more  than  once  a  year  to  meet 
the  students  needs  as  long  as  the  total  does 
not  exceed  $5,000  per  year.  Each  loan  request 
must  be  approved  by  the  school's  financial 
aid  officer  a.s  well  as  by  United  Student  Aid 
Funds.  Inc.  On  a  cumulative  basis,  the  total 
amount  borrowable  from  this  program  for  a 
students  education  may  not  exceed  $17,500. 
.Applications  are  available  only  from  your 
dental  .■^rhool's  financial  aids  officer. 

The  health  education  assistance  loan 
(HEAL)  program  is  similar  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Students  of  medicine,  osteopathy. 
dentistry,  podiatry,  optometry,  public  health 
and  veterinary  medicine  may  borrow  up  to 
.$10,000  a  year  and  a  total  of  $50,000.  Phar- 
macy .students,  who  are  eligible  only  after 
completion  of  3  years  of  training,  may  txir- 
row  up  to  $7,500  a  year  and  a  total  of  $37,500. 

For  students  to  take  part  in  the  program, 
their  school  must  be  receiving  or  eligible  to 
receive  a  health  professions  capitation  grant 

Interest  Is  payable  by  a  student  through- 
out the  life  of  the  loan  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed 12';  The  loan  principal  is  repayable 
over  a  10-15  year  period  starting  9-12  months 
after  completion  of  training.  However,  pay- 
ments of  principal  are  not  required  during 
periods  of  up  to  3  years  of  internship  and 
residency  training  or  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  National  Health  Service  Corps.  Peace 
Corps  or  Volunteers  In  Service  to  America 
(  VISTA)  At  HEWs  discretion,  borrowers  may 
enter  into  agreement  with  HEW  for  repay- 
ment of  loans,  plus  interest,  at  a  rate  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  a  year  for  each  year  of 
service  in  NHSC  or  in  private  practice  in  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area.  Minimum 
service  period  Is  2  years. 

Information  may  be  obtained  from:  Bureau 
of  Student  Financial  Assistance,  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  400  Maryland  Ave..  S.W..  Wash- 
ington. DC  20202. 

The  American  Optometric  Association, 
through  the  Assistance  to  Graduates  and  Un- 
dergraduates Committee,  has  provided  funds 
to  establish  a  special  reserve  with  the  United 
Student  Aid  Funds  This  enables  optometry 
students  to  borrow  money  from  financial  in- 
stitutions at  a  low  Interest  rate.  USAF  guar- 
antees the  loan,  supported  by  the  AOA  re- 
serve. USAF  IS  a  nonprofit  corporation  which 
endorses  low-cost  loans  made  by  participat- 
ing hometown  financial  institutions  to  de- 
serving students  In  order  to  qualify  for  the 
loans,  the  AOA  student  member  must  be  In 
good  academic  standing,  pursuing  a  Doctor 
of  Optometry  degree  and  be  beginning  his 
first,  second,  third  or  fourth  year  of  opto- 
metric school.  He  must  have  demonstrated  a 
definite  need  for  financial  assistance  to  meet 
educational  expenses  An  eligible  student  may 
borrow  up  to  $5,000  per  academic  year  under 
all  student  guaranteed  loan  programs  or 
$15,000  for  an  entire  academic  career  includ- 
ing undergraduate  and  graduate  study.  For 
further  information  and  application  forms, 
write:  The  American  Optometric  Association. 
243  North  Llndberg  Boulevard,  St.  Louis.  MO 
63141. 

The  American  Legion  and  Auxiliary  Post. 
unit  and  department  loans.  Many  Individual 
Departments.  Posts  and  Units  of  The  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  Auxiliary  often  offer  educa- 
tional loans  for  the  benefit  of  students  with- 
in their  areas.  For  further  Information,  refer 
to  Table  II  of  NEED  A  LIFT?  and  also  contact 
the  local  Post 'Unit  within  your  community. 


•Note:  Medical  and  osteopath v  students 
who  win  graduate  after  June  30.  1979  are 
eligible  onlv  If  they  demonstrate  exceptional 
financial  need. 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  CON- 
STRUCTION OP  NEW  NUCLEAR 
REACTOR  FOR  PRODUCTION  OP 
WEAPONS   MATERIAL 

Mr.   THURMOND.   Mr.   President,   an 
interagency  committee  charged  with  a 


.study  of  U.S.  nuclear  material  needs  for 
weapon  programs  has  recommended  that 
initial  work  for  construction  of  a  new 
production  reactor  begin  immediately. 

Tills  findmg  is  in  line  with  concerns 
expressed  by  me  and  others  involved  in 
reviews  of  the  nuclear  weapons  program 
budget  requests.  For  the  past  several 
\  ears  the  need  for  higher  levels  of  weap- 
ons grade  material  has  been  obvious,  yet 
the  current  rate  of  production  has  been 
low.  Furthermore,  despite  efforts  in  the 
.Arms  Control  Subcommittee  of  Armed 
Services,  little  substantive  testimony  has 
been  received  on  the  long-range  needs  of 
the  military  and  especially  the  obvious 
requirement  for  a  new  production  re- 
actor. 

Now  an  interagency  group,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Defense  and  Energy  De- 
partments, has  recommended  to  the 
administration  that  "conceptual  design 
begin  immediately"  on  a  (3  billion  pro- 
duction reactor. 

Mr.  President,  this  admimstration  has 
generally  followed  a  policy  of  puttmg  off 
to  another  day  many  badly  needed  de- 
fense programs  We  are  ^lready  seeing 
the  failure  of  this  policy  as  defense  needs 
pile  on  top  of  one  another  and  now  the 
^ame  parties  are  declaring  that  we  can- 
not afford  these  programs.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  have  them  as  our  very  survival  as  a 
nation  depends  on  a  strong  defense  de- 
terrent. 

It  will  take  about  10  years  to  build  a 
new  reactor  and  the  only  prudent  step 
is  to  begin  conceptual  design  immediately 
in  order  that  we  can  meet  our  defense 
needs  in  the  1990's  and  beyond, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  m  the  May  5.  1980. 
issue  of  the  Washmgton  Post  entitled 
"U.S.  Panel  Urges  New  A-Reactor  for 
Weapons"  be  prmted  at  this  point  m  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.     Panel     Urges     New     A-Reactob     For 
Weapons 

(By  Walter  Plnciu) 

An  Interagency  committee  studying  long- 
range  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  needs  has  rec- 
ommended construction  of  a  $3  billion  pro- 
duction reactor  to  keep  providing  nuclear 
materials  for  warheads  and  bombs  beginning 
in  the  1990s,  according  to  participants  In  the 
study. 

In  recommending  the  new  reactor,  the 
committee  made  it  clear  that  the  nuclear 
arms  race  will  probably  continue  Into  the 
21st  century 

The  new  production  reactor  would  be  the 
first  built  for  the  weapons  program  In  26 
years  and  would  represent  a  major  step  to- 
ward modernizing  the  aging  nuclear  arms- 
building  complex. 

Some  facilities  still  used  to  produce  to- 
day's nuclear  bombs  and  missile  warheads 
were  constructed  as  part  of  the  Manhattan 
project  in  the  early  19408  that  produced  tb« 
first  atomic  bomb. 

The  study  also  recommends  a  $500  mil- 
lion program  to  upgrade  these  facilities 
around  the  country,  each  of  which  produces 
a  key  part  of  each  nuclear  weapon. 

The  Interagency  committee  was  estab- 
lished six  months  ago  by  the  undersecre- 
taries of  Defense  and  Energy,  both  of  whom 
are  Involved  in  weapons-building.  Defense 
determines     what     weapons     are     needed: 
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Energy  runs  the  research  and  development  of 
warheads  and  their  production. 
The    study    directed    by    retired    Lt     Gen. 


the  first  new  reactor.  Since  the  Hanford  re- 
actor Is  to  be  shut  down  by  1990.  that  Wash- 
ington site  Is  considered  a  prime  contender. 


state  ever  thottght  ahout  these  questions  Is 
not  clear.  Certainly  he  never  said  much  about 
them  in  public.  In  fact,  he  rarely  raised  any 
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pile  up  and  the  thugs  of  our  time  grow  more 
restless  and  more  powerful. 


You  would  not  expect  conviction  from  a 
president  who  has  repeatedly  and  pettily  dls- 


were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 
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Energy  runs  the  research  and  development  of 
warheads  and  their  production. 

The  study  directed  by  retired  Lt.  Qen. 
A.  D.  Starblrd,  attempted  to  project  the  De- 
fense Department  need  for  nuclear  weapons 
through  the  year  2000.  Rather  than  settling 
on  one  specific  level,  it  agreed  on  a  range  of 
four  possibilities.  These  extended  from  a 
cutback  of  the  current  stockpile  of  some 
25.000  tactical  and  strategic  warheads  to  a 
steady  Increase  caused  by  failure  to  ratify 
the  arms  limitation  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Currently,  the  United  States  has  three 
reactors  at  Savannah  River.  S.C.  operating 
at  two-thirds  of  their  capacities,  turning  out 
weapons-grade  plutonlum  and  tritium  for 
the  biggest  weap>ons-bulIdlng  program  the 
country  has  undertaken  In  20  years. 

Over  the  next  six  years  the  United  States 
plans  to  turn  out:  new  warheads  for  Its 
Mlnuteman  ni  land-based  ICBM  and  Tri- 
dent I  submarine-based  strategic  missiles;  a 
short-range  Lance  missile;  an  air-launched 
cruise  missile;  a  new  tactical  nuclear  bomb; 
a  new  strategic  nuclear  bomb;  the  extended- 
range  Pershing  missile  and  the  ground 
launched  cruise  missile,  both  to  be  stationed 
In  Europe. 

In  addition,  engineering  Is  being  com- 
pleted for  the  planned  MX  ICBM  warhead 
and  a  new  8-lnch  nuclear  artillery  shell. 

Beyond  filling  these  approved  new  wea- 
pons needs,  the  reactors  must  continue  to 
produce  tritium  for  hydrogen  warheads  al- 
ready In  the  stockpile,  since  tritium  decays 
and  must  be  replaced  In  the  nuclear  pack- 
age every  eight  years. 

Members  of  the  Starblrd  panel  made  their 
recommendation  for  the  new  reactor  because 
they  were  concerned  that  the  aging  Savan- 
nah River  reactors  could  not  be  counted  on 
to  continue  operating  Into  the   1990s. 

"They  are  not  expected  to  break  down."  a 
scientist  close  to  the  study  said,  "but  their 
useful  life  was  only  expected  to  be  from  25 
to  30  years." 

Another  production  reactor  at  Hanford. 
Wash.,  which  could  turn  out  weapons-grade 
plutonlum  but  now  produces  fuel-grade 
plutonlum.  is  expected  to  be  shut  down  by 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

"The  need  for  a  new  reactor  Is  obvious."  a 
study  participant  said. 

Since  it  is  expected  to  take  at  least  10 
years  to  design  and  build  the  new  reactor, 
the  Starblrd  group  recommended  that  con- 
ceptual design  begin  immediately. 

The  recommendations  now  go  to  the  sec- 
retaries of  Defense  and  Energy.  If  approved, 
they  would  go  to  the  White  House  for  review 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Eventually,  the  proposals  would  have  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  for  authorization  and 
funding. 

In  the  past,  neither  the  White  Hoxise  nor 
Congreaa  has  been  eager  to  put  money  Into 
a  new  production  reactor  There  has  been 
some  discussion— when  It  appeared  the  pro- 
gram needed  more  plutonlum— of  starting  up 
one  of  two  older  Savannah  River  reactors 
that  have  been  shut  down  for  many  years. 

"It  Is  better  economics  to  shoot  for  a  newer 
designed  reactor,"  a  leading  nuclear  scientist 
said  in  support  of  the  Starblrd  study's  pro- 
posal. 

TTie  new  reactor  would  be  larger  than  the 
reactors  now  in  operation  and  could  turn  out 
more  nuclear  materials.  It  therefore  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  meet  any  needs 
created  by  a  sharp  increase  In  weapons  pro- 
posed for  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

Scientists  said  that  a  second  production 
reactor  eventually  will  have  to  be  construct- 
ed m  the  middle  to  late  1990s,  when  the 
Savannah  River  facilities  are  finally  closed 
down.  Thereafter,  the  two  new  larger  reac- 
tors could  handle  the  nuclear  materials  needs 
that  now  are  met  by  three  smaller  reactors. 
One  Issue  bound  to  arise  Is  where  to  locate 


the  first  new  reactor.  Since  the  Hanford  re- 
actor Is  to  be  shut  down  by  1990.  that  Wash- 
ington site  Is  considered  a  prime  contender, 
according  to  one  scientist  close  to  the  study. 
Another  study  participant,  however,  said  Sa- 
vannah River  would  most  likely  get  the  first 
facility. 


NEED  FOR  NEW  FOREIGN  POLICY 
STANCE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  much 
is  being  said  in  Washington  today  about 
the  new  Secretary  of  State  and  what  this 
change  means  in  the  future  foreign  pol- 
icy of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  preponderance  of 
opinion  indicates  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Carter  administration  will  con- 
tinue very  much  along  the  lines  it  has 
followed  over  the  past  3  years. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  not  only  a  new 
Secretary  of  State,  but  we  need  a  new 
foreign  policy.  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
Carter  administration  has  not  met  bold 
challenges  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  or  South  America.  It  has 
also  embraced  an  unequal  SALT  agree- 
ment and  handed  over  the  Panama  Canal 
at  great  expense  and  future  risk. 

The  Nation  needs  a  policy  not  of  dis- 
armament and  human  rights  overtures, 
but  one  which  strengthens  our  allies  and 
operates  from  a  position  of  military 
strength.  The  Soviets  understand  mili- 
tary power,  and  rebuilding  our  military 
forces  must  be  our  first  priority.  Any  use- 
ful agreement  with  the  Soviets  can  only 
be  achieved  if  we  deal  from  a  position  of 
strength. 

This  entire  subject  of  the  need  for  a 
new  foreign  policy  approach  is  covered 
in  a  May  5. 1980  column  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  written  by  R.  Emmett  Tyrrell. 
Jr..  editor-in-chief  of  the  American 
Spectator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  Policy  Must  Go  Too 

How  many  millions  of  people  died  brutally 
during  the  period  Secretary  of  State  Vance 
presided  so  primly  and  Irenlcally  over  our 
State  £>epartment?  As  many  as  died  during 
the  controversial  reign  of  Henry  Kissinger? 
As  many  as  died  during  the  reigns  of  William 
Rogers  or  Dean  Rusk?  It  is.  perhaps,  a  rude 
thing  to  contemplate,  and  In  the  genteel 
presence  of  Cyrus  Vance  one  ought  not  be 
rude.  We  honor  him  for  never  having  raised 
his  voice,  yet  it  remains  a  mystery  whether 
Vance  ever  thought  there  might  be  anything 
in  this  world  worthy  of  raising  one's  voice 
over. 

Did  Vance  notice  those  millions  of  brutal 
deaths  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  Middle  East. 
Southwest  Asia.  Africa.  Central  America  and 
less  celebrated  parts?  Did  he  think  It  better 
that  those  deaths  were  attributable  to  mur- 
der rather  than  to  warfare?  Very  few  died 
With  American-made  weapons  in  their  hands 
during  his  tenure.  Most  were  starved  or 
butchered  as  pawns  In  political  struggles 
from  which  America  has  now  totally  with- 
drawn. Are  we  a  better  people  for  our  for- 
bearance? Now  that  we  are  no  longer  cari- 
catured as  the  "world's  policeman"  have  we 
grown  In  virtue  and  in  world  stature?  Is 
America  now  more  secure,  and  Is  the  world 
a  more  peaceful  place  without  our  power 
looming  over  it? 

Whether   or   not   the   former   secretary   of 


state  ever  thought  about  these  questions  Is 
not  clear  Certainly  he  never  said  much  atx)ut 
them  in  public.  In  fact,  he  rarely  raised  any 
disttu-blng  questions  in  public.  If  there  was 
much  danger  beyond  our  shores,  he  never 
talked  about  it.  Listening  to  him  always  left 
me  with  the  impression  that  he  felt  that 
the  greatest  dangers  to  peace  existed  not  be- 
yond our  borders  but  here  at  home. 

More  people  in  more  diverse  places  died 
while  Vance  inhabited  the  seventh  floor  of 
our  State  Department  than  during  the  peace- 
time tenure  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
this  century,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Cordell  Hull.  Not  only  that,  but  most  of 
those  who  died  did  not  die  fighting.  They 
were  murdered  Our  foreign  correspondents 
know  this  as  surely  as  they  know  how  much 
more  difficult  it  is  to  get  news  and  hospitality 
In  foreign  countries'  today  as  opposed  to. 
say.  10  years  ago.  Humanitarians  like  Leo 
Cherne  of  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee know  this  even  as  they  know  that 
death  and  un.spe&kable  suffering  continue 
to  grind  on — their  precious  foods  and  medi- 
cines piling  ever  higher,  unused  and  unusable 
thanks  to  the  rising  tide  of  barbarism  and 
aggression  that  has  accompanied  the  gentle- 
manly tenure  of  Vance  at  State  and  Carter 
in  the  White  House. 

In  leaving  the  State  Department  for  his 
native  Wall  Street.  Vance  said  he  left  with 
"one  great  sadness,"  that  being  that  53 
Americans  remain  captives  In  Tehran.  I 
would  have  thought  that  he  had  many  more 
causes  for  sadness  There  are  the  aforemen- 
tioned dead  and  dying.  There  is  the  chaos 
in  Iran,  a  chaos  that  began  under  the  Carter 
foreign  policy  and  would  have  endured  with 
or  without  the  hostages.  Tlie  totalitarian 
menace  increases  In  Central  America.  NATO 
drifts  from  us. 

The  Soviets  have  surpa.ssed  us  in  tactical 
and  strategic  weaponry.  Vance's  SALT 
treaty  languishes,  and  there  is  no  Middle 
East  settlement.  Has  any  administration 
in  this  century  presided  over  such  a  calami- 
tous foreign  policy?  And  has  any  admin- 
istration, created  more  confusion^ 

After  all.  Just  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
resignation .'  Did  Vance  leave  because  of  that 
failed  miUt.try  res^cue  mission,  the  one  we 
undertook  172  days  after  our  embassy  was 
turned  Into  a  prison?  Did  he  resign  because 
President  Carter  has  left  the  doves  and  be- 
come a  hawk?  If  the  president  is  reacting 
more  strenuously  to  the  Soviets.  Is  he  ad- 
mitting that  the  diplomacy  of  the  past  three 
and  a  half  years  proved  unsatisfactory?  Well, 
if  President  Carter  is  becoming  more  de- 
fense-minded, why  was  It  reported  on 
April  16  that  he  had  ordered  a  cut  in  our 
1980  defense  outlays?  Why  last  week  did  he 
throw  his  weight  against  efforts  in  the  con- 
gre.sslonal  budget  committees  to  raise  de- 
fense spending? 

The  Carter  administration  has  been  ramp- 
ant with  sonorities  about  peace  and  brother- 
hood, but  in  truth  it  has  followed  a  most 
perilous  course.  Those  of  us  who  have 
grown  to  relish  a  world  free  of  uniforms  and 
the  sound  of  artillery  have  reason  to  be  ver>' 
dyspeptic  with  the  present  reglni"  of  goody- 
goody  obfuscators.  Beneath  all  lus  guff  about 
human  rights  and  disarmament  It  has  made 
the  world  a  far  more  dangerous  place  than 
It  was  Just  four  years  ago. 

The  Carter  foreign  policy  has  been  to  be 
disarmed  and  abusive.  Apparently  the  new 
policy  will  be  to  be  even  more  abusive  and 
no  better  armed.  The  dangers  to  world 
peace  increase  This  Is  a  foreign  policy  wholly 
designed  for  home  consumption  Carter  and 
Vance  are  steeped  in  the  left  wings  canards 
that  the  real  danger  to  world  peace  Is  the 
mob  of  red-necked  Yanks  living  in  the  hin- 
terland. Thus,  they  have  crooned  to  us 
that  our  military  strength  is  colossal  and 
that  to  spend  more  would  be  Inflationary. 
They  act  as  though  the  world  beyond  our 
shores  holds  no  danger  even  as  the  corpses 
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pile  up  and  the  thugs  of  our  time  grow  more 
restless  and  more  powerful. 


ADMINISTRATION  DEFENSE 
BUDGET  LEVEL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  the 
President  said  his  January  defense 
budget  request  was  inadequate  and  would 
require  an  increase.  Now  the  President 
has  sent  a  letter  to  House  Speaker 
O'Neill  endorsing  a  $3.8  billion  defense 
cut. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  will  consider  these  matters 
carefully  when  we  vote  for  a  defense 
budget  increase.  Special  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  effect  that  operations 
and  maintenance  budget  cuts  over  the 
past  several  years  of  this  administration 
have  had  on  combat  readiness. 

The  Senate  also  must  consider  the  fact 
that  we  have  aircraft  without  spare 
parts,  ASW  ships  without  ASW  helicop- 
ters, ancient  B-52's,  no  B-1  bomber,  a 
new  tank  significantly  behind  its  pro- 
duction schedule  and  woefully  inade- 
quate military  pay  that  is  forcing  many 
of  our  servicemen  to  choose  alternate 
careers  in  industry. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  George  F.  Will  pub- 
lished an  editorial  in  the  May  1,  1980 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post,  entitled 
"Just  What  You'd  Expect  From  This 
Administration."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Just  What  You'd  Expect  Prom  This 
Administhation 

Hours  before  the  eight  old  helicopters 
lifted  off  the  deck  of  the  USS  Nlmltz.  bound 
for  disaster  In  tiie  deseit.  Jimmy  Carter  sent 
a  letter  to  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  en- 
dorsing a  move  to  slash  his  own  defense 
budget  by  $3  8  billion.  This  would  drive  the 
"post-Afghanistan"  defense  budget  below 
even  the  level  called  for  In  Carter's  January 
budget,  which  even  Carter  quickly  repudiated 
as  Inadequate. 

The  eight  mine-sweeping  helicopters  were 
veterans.  The  Navy  has  procured  none  of  this 
model  since  1975.  (They  were  used  In  1973 
to  clear  Haiphong,  a  duty  imposed  by  the 
"peace"  treaty.)  They  have  been  sitting  on 
carriers  since  last  year.  The  loss  of  seven  of 
them  cut  by  one-third  our  helicopter  mine- 
sweeping  capability.  Carter  has  rejected  Navy 
requests  for  more  of  them. 

The  Nlmltz  has  not  seen  port— any  port — 
since  Jan  4  We  have  too  few  carriers,  and 
too  few  planes,  to  equip  those  we  ha*  e  Car- 
ter used  a  veto  to  frustrate  Congress'  dem  md 
for  another  carrier  For  four  str.ilght  years 
he  has  requested  fewer  new  planes  for  the 
Navy  than  the  Navy  loses  In  operational  at- 
trition. So  tours  at  sea  become  longer,  flying 
becomes  more  dangerous.  (A  pilot  who  spends 
20  peacetime  years  flying  tactical  al-craft 
from  a  carrier  has  a  one-in-four  chance  of 
being  killed  )  And  Carter  opposes  pay  even 
sufficient  to  get  all  Navy  families  off  fo^d 
stamps. 

Zblgnlew  Brzezlnskl  says  the  lesson  of 
the  rescue  mission  Is:  "Do  not  scoff  at 
American  power  Do  not  scoff  at  American 
reach"  But  the  mission  resembled  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  operation  in  its  tentatlvene?s.  in 
shaving  the  margin  of  safety,  thereby  be- 
traying lack  of  conviction. 


You  would  not  expect  conviction  from  a 
president  who  has  repeatedly  and  pettily  dis- 
paraged the  Mayaguez  rescue,  which  rescued. 
You  would  hardly  expect  conviction  from  a 
president  whose  proudest  and  loudest  cam- 
paign boast — even  after  two  soldiers  died 
defending  our  embassy  in  Pakistan — was  that 
dviring  his  presidency  no  American  had  died 
in  combat.  You  would  hardly  expect  convic- 
tion in  the  use  of  military  assets  by  a  presi- 
dent who  struggles  to  decrease  those  assets 

The  failed  mission  will  be  another  oc- 
casion for  Hogging  the  military.  Already  a 
Washington  Post  commentary  is  headlined: 
'Another  President  Ill-Served  by  the  Mili- 
tary He  Heads.  "  Actually,  the  iniUlary  hii.s 
been  til-served  by  the  president  and  his  ap- 
pointees, including  some  senior  officers  who 
are  distinguished  primarily  by  behavior  con- 
venient for  their  civilian  benefactors. 

Consider  Harold  Brown,  the  secretary  of 
defense,  and  Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  SUff. 

Brown  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  when  political  and  irre  ponsi- 
ble  decisions  were  made  about  the  TFX 
fighter  He  presided  over  the  making  of  the 
C5  fiasco.  He  was  an  architect  of  "seiectlve' 
bombing  to  send  this,  then  that,  "signal'  to 
Hanoi  It  sent  signals,  all  right — signals  of 
uncertainly.  It  was  a  slow  step-by-step  policy 
similar  to  the  administration's  response  to 
Iran  It  dissipated  U.S.  power  by  allowing 
Hanoi  to  anticipate  and  adapt  to  each  step. 
It  was  a  policy  that  produced  a  tragically 
high  ratio  of  force  expended  to  objectives 
achieved. 

As  secretary  of  defense.  Brown  has  decep- 
tively packaged  four  straight  budgets  cut- 
ting real  spending  below  that  of  the  previ- 
ous year.  He  has  been  a  central  actor  in  the 
advertising  of  first  a  fraudulent  5  percent, 
then  a  fraudulent  3  percent,  defense  In- 
crease, and  has  even  tried  to  reduce  this 
years  spending  to  produce  the  Illusion  of  in- 
creases next  year. 

Jones  is  an  Air  Force  general  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  chairmanship  of  the  JCS  after 
service  selling  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
and  quelling  Air  Force  protests  about  Car- 
ters unilateral  and  unreciprocated  killing 
of  the  Bl  bomber  Fraudulent  recruiting  by 
sergeants  reflects  an  atmosphere  of  aban- 
doned integrity  at  the  highest  levels,  by 
those  who  (to  take  just  one  example)  say 
that  the  F15s  at  Langley  Air  Base,  which  are 
only  40  percent  operationally  ready  are  ready 
to  fight  a  war  Or  who  are  careful  not  to  be 
politically  inconvenient  by  insisting,  Inde- 
corously, on  decent  pay  for  defending  Amer- 
ica. 

Nothing  changes.  Carter  abandoned  his 
stay-at-home  policy  six  days  before  the  Texas 
primary  to  fly  to  Texas  to  visit  the  casualties 
of  the  Iran  mi.ssion.  He  thereby  Indicated  his 
unchanged  determination  that  Iran  .'hall  re- 
main the  sun  around  which  his  campaign, 
and  American  foreign  policy,  rev;  Ive.  Harold 
Brown,  asked  about  Iran's  nause:\tlng  dis- 
play of  American  bodies,  said  the  display  was 
"disappointing"  Nothing  changes:  those  dis- 
appointing Iranians  still  won't  live  up  to  ad- 
ministration expectations. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 


were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

•  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 

MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

At  1 :  19  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

S.J.  Res.  89.  A  Joint  resolution  permitting 
the  supply  of  additional  low  enriched  urani- 
um fuel  under  international  agreements  for 
cooperation  In  the  civil  uses  of  nuclear  en- 
ergy, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  It  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  4890.  An  act  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1964  for 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and  1983; 

HJl.  5737.  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  al- 
low recovery  by  United  Slates  nationals  for 
losses  incurred  in  Vietnam; 

H.R.  6022.  An  act  to  establish  the  Tensas 
River   National    Wildlife   Refuge: 

HJl.  6169.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bogue 
Chllto  National   Wildlife  Refuge. 

H  R.  6511.  An  act  to  designate  the  build- 
ing known  as  the  Federal  Building  In  Mor- 
gan town.  W.  Va..  as  the  "Harley  O.  Stag- 
gers Federal  Building"; 

H.R.  6615.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  yeara  1981 
and  1982.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6727.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bon 
Secour  National   Wildlife  Refugee,    and 

H.R.  6839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1982. 


HOUSE   BILLS   REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4890.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions lor  the  Commercial  FlGheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  for  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982.  and  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.   Science,  and  Transportation, 

H.R.  5737  An  act  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949  to  allow 
recover>'  bv  US.  nationals  for  los.ses  Incurred 
m  Vietnam;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

H.R  6022.  An  act  to  establish  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 

HR.  6511.  An  act  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  in  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va..  as  the  "Harley  O  Staggers  Fed- 
eral Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works 

H.R.  6727.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bon 
Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by  Its 
title  and  placed  on  the  calendar: 
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H.R.  6169.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bogue  nual   report   on   Medicare,  covering  the  ad-  Code,  to  expand  the  ellglbUlty  for  sneclallv 

Chitto  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  ministration  and  operation  of  that  program  adapted  housing  benefits;  to  the  Committed 

.  during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
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Grandparents  names:  Not  living. 
Brothers  and  spouses  names:   None. 


By  Mr.  MOYNiHAN  (for  himself.  Mr.    consumption  are  now  either  in  debate  or 
jAvrrs,    and    Mr     Willia!«si  : 
S  2663    A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Fed- 


effect,  including  higher  prices,  the  55- 
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H.R.  6169.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bogue 
Chitto  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


HOUSE  BILLS  HELD  AT  DESK 

Tfie  following  bills  were  read  by  title 
and  held  at  the  desk,  pursuant  to  order 
of  May  5.  1980: 

H  R.  6615.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  piuposes;   and 

H  R  6839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1982. 


EXECUTIVE    AND   OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-3721.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  certain  acts 
relating  to  exportation  of  tobacco  plants  and 
seed,  naval  stores,  and  wool;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-3722.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Federal  Emergency  Management 
.Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
Stockpile  Report  for  April-September  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3723.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Military 
Personnel  Policy),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  reports  submitted  by  present  or  former 
officers  or  employees  of  defense  contractors; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3724.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  feasibility  study,  new  area.  Range- 
lands.  Calif.,  January  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3725  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  {l)  Petroleum  Market 
Shares:  Report  on  Sales  of  Refined  Petroleum 
Products— January  1980;  and  (2i  Petroleum 
Market  Shares:  Report  on  Sales  of  Retail 
Gasoline — January  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3726.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  .interior,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct 
operate,  and  maintain  Improved  facilities  for 
accommodating  visitors.  Improving  traffic 
flow,  alleviating  safety  hazards,  and  expedit- 
ing access  at  Hoover  Dam.  Boulder  Canyon 
Project.  Ne-ada;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC  3727  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Policy  and  Evaluation 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  pur- 
suant to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The  State 
of  Competition  in  Gasoline  Marketing  Part 
I.  The  Effects  of  Refiner  Operations  at  Retail 
(A  study  required  by  Title  III  of  the  Pe- 
troleum Marketing  Practices  Act)"-  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
EC-3728  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  or 
proposed  legislation  to  eliminate  the  duty  on 
architectural,  enelneerlng.  industrial  or  com- 
rnerclal  drawings  and  plans;  to  the  Commit- 
tee  on  Finance. 

EC-3729  A  "ommtinlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  I3th  an- 


nual report  on  Medicare,  covering  the  ad- 
ministration and  operation  of  that  program 
during  fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC-3730.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legl.slation 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  Improve 
the  operation  of  the  programs  of  supplemen- 
tal security  income,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  child  support  enforce- 
ment by  correcting  certain  program  inequi- 
ties and  administrative  and  financing  ineffi- 
ciencies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-3731.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  Into  by  the  United  States 
within  sixty  days  of  the  execution  thereof;  to 
the  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC -3732.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary. Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Council  Res- 
olution 3-322.  'Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  of 
Lot  832  in  Square  1185  and  Lot  842  In  Square 
1200  to  the  National  Park  Service  for  Park 
Purposes  Resolution  of  1980."  adopted  by 
the  Council  on  February  5,  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3733.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary. Postal  Rate  Commission  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  pursuant  to  the  Privacy  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
EC-3734.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Congressional  Affairs.  Equal 
Em-3loyment  Opportunity  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-3735.  A  communication  from  the  Mayor. 
District  of  Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  on  administration  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Calumbla  Unemployment  Compen- 
sation Act  for  calendar  year  1979;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3736.  A  communication  from  the  Dep- 
uty Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
eliminate  the  uneconomic  assessment  of  cer- 
tain fees  assessed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  connection  with  the  probate  of  es- 
tates of  Indians;  to  the  Select  Committee 
tn  Tndlan  Affairs. 

EC-3737.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Special  Counsel.  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  administration  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-3738.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  fiscal  year  1979; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3739.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
progress  report  on  the  five-year  plan  for 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population  Re- 
search; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3740.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. National  Diabetes  Advisory  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
third  annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3741.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  study  of  school  finance. 
Department  of  Education.  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3742.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Veterans  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  chapter  21  of  title  38.  United  States 


Code,  to  expand  the  ellglbUlty  for  specially 
adapted  housing  benefits;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, with  ai  amendment  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title; 

H  R.  2492.  An  act  to  extend  until  July  l. 
1984.  the  duty  suspension  on  crude  feathers 
and  downs  (Rept.  No.  96-684). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  but 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  405.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  compli- 
ance by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development, 
Production  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriolog- 
ical (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on 
Their  Destruction, 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  417.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  for  a  fitting  tribute  to 
the  eight  valiant  American  servicemen  who 
died  in  an  attempt  to  secure  freedom  for 
fellow  Americans. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

David  Marion  Clinard.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency. 

George  M.  Selgnlous  II.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  a  Member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  to  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed during  the  last  recess  of  the  Senate 

George  M.  Selgnlous  II.  of  South  Carolina 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  ten- 
ure of  his  service  as  U.S.  Delegation  Membir 
at  Large  to  such  arms  control  negotiations 
as  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  .Agency  may  designate. 

I  The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  were 
reported  with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed.  sub.iect  to  the  nom- 
inees' commitment  to  respond  to  re- 
quests to  appear  and  testify  before  any 
duly  constituted  committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate.) 

Statement  of  PotrricAL  CoNTRiEtmoNs 

Nominations  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  George  M.  Selgnlous  IT. 

Post:  Rank  of  Ambassador  while  serving 
as  U.S.  Delegation  Member  at  Large  for  Arms 
Control  Negotiations. 

Nominated:  January  22,  1980. 

CONTRIBUTIONS     (AMOUNT) 

Self:  See  attached  list. 

Spouse:  See  attached  list. 

Children  and  spouses  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  Padgett,  none.  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Nick 
Chambers,  none.  George  M.  Selgnlous  III. 
none,  Molly  Kent   Selgnlous,   none. 

Parents  names:  Mrs,  F.  P.  Selgnlous  Sen- 
ior, none. 
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Grandparents  names:  Not  living. 

Brothers  and  spouses  names:   None. 

Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Freeman,  none. 

Fedexal  Campaign  Cowthibutions  of  George 
M.  Seignious  II 

1980:  None. 

1979:  Joint  Gift  with  Mrs.  Seignious  to 
Senator  F.  HoUings  (D.-S.C);  Reelection 
Committee   ($500  each). 

1978:  John  Warner  for  Senate  Committee 
($25.00);  Charles  Wallace  Campaign — 
County  Council  i$50  00) — Democrat;  Nancy 
Stevenson  Campaign  Fund  ($50.001 — Demo- 
crat: Re-elect  Thurmond  Finance  Commit- 
tee ($50.00) . 

1977:  The  National  Republican  Senatorial 
Conmiittee  ($25  00), 

1976:  President  Ford  Committee  i  $75,00); 
1976  GOP  Victory  Fund  ($25.00) . 

By  Mr,  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources; 

Steven  A.  Mlnter.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Thomas  Kendall  Mlnter,  of  Pennsylvania. 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Department  of 
Education. 

P.  James  Rutherford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Ed- 
ucational Research  and  Improvement.  De- 
partment of  Education. 

.Mbert  H.  Bowker,  of  California,  to  be  .Vs- 
slstant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Education. 

James  E.  Barnett.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources were  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  they  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  establish  a  rural  weather- 
izatlon   grant    program    within   tlie   Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture;    to   the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,    Nutrition,    and    Fore.stry 
By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request): 

S.  2659.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  87  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  Increase  the 
amounts  of  regular  and  optional  group  life 
Insurance  available  to  Federal  employees  and 
provide  optional  life  Insurance  oii  family 
members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr    MOYNIHAN: 

S,  2660.  A  bin  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
the  term  "local  fxirnishlng"  In  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr    TO'WER: 

S.  2661.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  Al- 
fredo P.  Maraslgan.  M.D  ,  also  known  as  Fred- 
die del  Prado  Maraslgan,  MD  ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary, 

By  Mr.  CHURCH   (by  request!: 

S.  2662.  A  bill  to  amend  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative provisions  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency's  basic  enabling  au- 
thorities; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 


By   Mr.   MO'TNIHAN   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits.    and    Mr     Williams  i  : 

S  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  authorize 
a  demonstration  project  for  the  reclamation 
of  the  Hudson  River,  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  COHEN : 

S  2664.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  cause  the  vessel 
Fundy  Pride,  owned  by  the  State  of  Maine, 
as  represented  by  "The  Department  of  Ed- 
ucational and  Cultural  Services"  acting 
through  Its  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Washington  Ckjunty  Vocational  Tech- 
nical Institute,  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  with  coastwise  priv- 
ileges; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

By   Mr.   BUMPERS    (for   himself,   Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Johnston)  : 

S.  2665  A  tain  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH    (by  request); 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  International  Natural  Rubber  Agree- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations 
By  Mr    NELSON: 

S.  2667    A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of   1958;   to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mrs    KASSEBAUM: 

S    2668.  A  bin   to  provide  for  certain  im- 
porters  of    crude    oil    to   contribute   to   the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr   MATHIAS: 

S  J.  Res  172,  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
September  13,  1980,  as  "Commodore  John 
Barry  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr  Culver  (for  himself.  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr  DoMKNici.  Mr  Hatfield,  Mr,  Johnston, 
Mr.  Leahy.  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr,  Steven- 
son, Mr.  TsoNGAs.  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 

S.J  Res.  173.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  11  through  17.  1980.  as  "Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Week.";  consid- 
ered and  passed. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LEAHY: 
S.  2658.  A  bill  to  establish  a  rural 
weatherization  grant  program  within 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

rl'ral     areas     and      small     cities      energy 
savings  act  of  1980 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  energy  ex- 
perts rarely  agree  on  anything.  Their 
analysis  of  past  energy  problems  and 
their  projections  for  the  future  are  sel- 
dom consistent  and  vary  like  the 
weather. 

However,  there  is  one  basic  fact  on 
which  there  is  a  consensus.  Energy  pun- 
dits from  all  persuasions  agree  that  the 
most  viable  and  realistic  method  of  re- 
ducing America's  energy  consumption 
immediately  is  through  conservation. 
The  only  real  choice  we  have  for  reducing 
our  oil  imports  significantly  over  the  next 
decade  is  to  use  less  energy.  It  is  that 
simple. 

Various  methods  for  reducing  energy 


consumption  are  now  either  in  debate  or 
effect,  including  higher  prices,  the  55- 
mile-per-hour  speed  limit,  and  gas 
rationmg.  The  legislation  I  introduce  to- 
day will  strengthen  an  equally  effective 
yet  less  painful  method  of  saving  energy, 
the  weatherization  of  homes.  Adequate 
insulation  can  reduce  home  energy  con- 
sumption by  20  to  30  percent. 

The  benefits  of  this  bill  are  targeted 
to  nonmetropolitan  areas  where  half 
of  the  Nation's  substandard  housing  is 
found.  Through  the  insulation  of  the 
homes  of  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  low -income,  the  Rural  Areas  and 
Small  Cities  Energy  Savings  Act  will 
lower  the  fuel  bills  of  those  most  In 
need  and  insure  a  more  stable  dehvery 
of  energy  resources  to  the  peoples  of  rural 
America  living  at  the  end  of  the  energy 
pipeline. 

The  60  million  people  of  small  town 
America  need  a  weatherization  program 
tailored  to  their  circumstances  and 
strengths.  This  bill  does  that  by  relying 
on  the  county  based  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration, the  community  minded 
rural  electric  cooperatives,  and  the  his- 
toric ability  of  rural  Americans  to  join 
together  to  help  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  hearings  before  the  Ru- 
ral Development  Subcommittee,  the  En- 
ergy Committee,  the  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  Committee,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  have  found  cur- 
rent Federal  weatherization  programs  to 
be  ill-conceived,  ineffective,  and  inefB- 
cient. 

Appropriations  for  the  DOE  weather- 
ization assistance  program  for  fiscal 
years  1977  through  1980  total  $490.5  mil- 
lion. As  of  the  start  of  fiscal  year  1980 
only  20  percent  of  this  money  had  been 
spent.  The  remainder,  some  $400  mil- 
hon,  has  sat  dormant  saving  no  energy 
and  assisting  no  one. 

The  DOE  program  has  weatherized 
240,000  homes  but  is  operating  at  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  potential  prom- 
ised. One  of  its  problems  has  been  solved 
by  allowing  the  hiring  of  non-CETA 
labor.  However,  this  program  alone  will 
not  provide  sufficient  home  weatheriza- 
tion service  in  the  short  term  Although 
it  has  managed  to  weatherize  a  few  more 
homes  each  year,  the  percentage  of  new 
homes  weatherized  is  actually  declining 

Finally,  the  fate  of  this  DOE  program 
is  uncertain  as  the  Senate  recently  voted 
overwhelmmgly  to  create  an  expanded 
comparable  program  in  the  Community 
Services  Administration.  Yet,  the  final 
arbitration  of  whether  DOE  gets  the  pro- 
gram or  CSA  gets  it  back  lies  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  weatherization  pro- 
gram launched  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1977  is  foundering  De- 
signed to  couple  the  community  linkages 
and  managerial  re.sources  of  a  rural 
electric  c(X)perative  with  the  financial 
resources  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, it  has  suffered  a  stillbirth. 

Over  the  last  3  years  this  program 
has  only  insulated  1,309  homes  and  spent 
$1.2  million  in  loans. 

USDAs  weatherization  program  does 
not  work  because  it  depends  on  loans 
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targeted  to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped 
and  the  low-income.  These  people  are 
not  in  a  pxisition  to  even  consider  taking 


To  defray  costs,  participating  rural  Act  of  1964,  and  part  A  of  the  Energy 
electric  cooperatives  and  community  Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
based  organizations  could  retain  up  to  7     ^^^^ 
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ards  described  in  paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3) 
of  section  413(b)  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976. 


pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  October  1 . 
1981.  an  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  Is 
entitled  to  be  insured  for — 


"(b)  ■Where  an  agency  falls  to  withhold 
the  proper  amount  of  life  Insurance  deduc- 
tions from  an  individual's  salary,  compen- 
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targeted  to  the  elderly,  the  handicapped 
and  the  low-income.  These  people  are 
not  in  a  position  to  even  consider  taking 
a  loan  regardless  of  the  interest  rate. 
First  these  people  must  buy  food  and 
heat  their  homes  before  they  can  think 
about  a  loan  for  anything.  And  with 
prices  what  they  are.  these  people  do  not 
give  much  thought  to  loans  for  weather- 
ization.  They  cannot  afford  to.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  cannot  aflord  to  ignore 
their  needs  if  home  energy  is  going  to  be 
saved. 

The  USDA  program  foundered  because 
it  gave  rural  electric  cooperatives  or 
community  based  organizaiions  an  in- 
centive to  participate.  It  was  a  poorly 
conceived  plan  from  the  start.  The  re- 
cent effort  to  allow  deferment  of  REA 
loan  payments  to  help  salvage  this 
weatherization  program  is  a  weak 
remedy. 

The  USDA  weatherization  program  is 
a  pitiful  effort.  To  think  that  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  REA  which  has 
loaned  over  $30  billion  since  1936.  and 
the  FmHA  with  a  current  portfolio  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  billion.  IS  doing  an  adequate 
job  by  weathenzing  1.309  homes  over 
3  years  is  a  heartless  joke.  It  is  a 
sarcastic  approach  to  the  real  and  pres- 
ent danger  this  country  is  in  until  we 
can  reduce  energy  consumption. 

The  USDA  weatherization  program 
though  a  failure  does  have  one  thing 
right.  It  has  recognized  that  in  orcer  to 
have  a  successful  rural  weatherization 
program  you  must  rely  on  rural  electric 
cooperatives.  These  cooperatives  number 
over  1.000  with  an  average  membership 
of  8.000  and  serve  over  25  million  cus- 
tomers. They  directly  touch  the  lives  of 
half   of    nonmetropolitan    America. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives  brought 
electricity  to  the  farms  and  modem 
plumbing  to  rural  homes.  These  coopera- 
tives helped  to  stem  the  massive  migra- 
tion to  the  big  cities.  Through  this  legis- 
lation they  can  help  make  this  Nation 
and  the  people  they  serve  energy  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing  the 
Rural  Areas  and  Small  Cities  Energy 
Savings  Act  of  1980  to  save  energy  in 
those  nonmetropolitan  households  most 
in  need  of  assistance.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  how  this  legislation 
would  operate.  F^irther  details  can  be 
gleaned  from  the  bill  itself  which  im- 
mediately follows  m\  remarks. 

Under  the  legislation  electric  cooper- 
atives and  community  ba.sed  organiza- 
tions would  conduct  energy  audits  of  el- 
derly, handicapped  and  low-income 
households  outside  of  standard  metropol- 
itan statistical  areas.  Following  the 
audits,  the  cooperatives  and  the  organi- 
zation would  apply  to  FmHA  for  grant 
funds  to  weatherize  eligible  households 
they  have  audited.  A  S50  million  grant 
fund  would  be  created  at  FmHA  for  this 
nnroose. 

The  cooperatives  and  organizations 
could  each  then  pool  the  grants  received 
from  FmHA  to  weatherize  eligible  homes. 
These  funds  would  be  used  to  buv  mate- 
rials in  bulk  and  hire  contractors  and 
necessary  labor  to  insulate  homes. 


To  defray  costs,  participating  rural 
electric  cooperatives  and  community 
based  organizations  could  retain  up  to  7 
percent  of  the  grants  they  received  Irom 
FmHA.  Hearing  testimony  has  shown 
that  rural  electric  cooperatives  do  not 
participate  in  the  current  USDA 
weatherization  program  because  they 
are  not  reimbursed  for  administrative 
costs  they  would  incur.  The  Rural  Areas 
and  Small  Cities  Energy  Savings  Act 
provides  a  significant  incentive  for  their 
active  participation  while  insuring  that 
the  venture  is  worthwhile. 

The  program  established  by  this  legis- 
lation would  be  a  good  beginning  to 
bring  energy  conservation  to  rural  and 
small  city  America,  while  also  serving 
the  twin  goals  of  decent  housing  and 
lower  fuel  bills. 

Hearing  dates  on  this  legislation  will 
be  announced  by  the  Rural  Development 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  in  the 
near  future.  Anyone  with  inquiries  on 
the  Rural  Areas  and  Small  Cities  Energy 
Savings  Act  of  1980  should  contact  Ken 
Pierce  of  my  staff  at  224-4242. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Rural  Areas  and 
Small  Cities  Energy  Savings  Act  of  1980 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2658 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  miy  be  cited  as  the  'Rural  Areas  and 
Small  Cities  Energy  Savings  Act  of  1980.  ■ 

Sec  2.  Section  3I0B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  subsec- 
tion  (e)   as  follows: 

"(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
conduct  a  weatherization  program  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  to  finance  the  pur- 
chase or  installation,  or  both,  of  weatheriza- 
tion materials  In  dwelling  units  occupied  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  in  rural 
areas.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
grants  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
voted to  weatherization  work  administered 
by  rural  electric  cooperatives  or,  in  any 
county  where  such  a  cooperative  is  not  avail- 
able, or  an  available  cooperative  does  not 
participate  in  the  program,  a  non-profit  com- 
munity based  organization  selected  by  the 
Secretary.  Grants  under  this  subsection  are 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  weatheriza- 
tion projects  on  dwelling  units  owned  by 
low-income  persons  and  families  In  rural 
areas  or,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (S)  of  this  subsection.  low-income 
rental  dwelling  units  for  the  benefit  of  low- 
income  tenants  living  therein.  Grants  for  the 
weatherization  work  performed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  made  to  the  rural  electric 
cooperatives  and  non-profit  community 
based  organizations  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

"(2)  In  making  grants  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  the 
weatherization  of  dwelling  units  occupied  by 
low-income  elderlv  or  handicapped  persons. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  carrying  out 
this  subsection,  consult  with  the  Director 
of  the  Community  Services  Administration 
and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  the  weatherization  programs 
conducted  under  this  subsection,  section 
222(a)  (12)    of    this    Economic    Opportunity 


Act  of  1964,  and  part  A  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976. 

"(4)  No  grant  under  this  subsection  for 
the  weatherization  of  any  dwelling  unit  may 
exceed  $1,500.  including  labor,  materials, 
and  administrative  costs. 

■'(5i  In  making  a  grant  under  this  sub- 
section to  finance  the  weatherization  of  a 
rental  dwelling  unit,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that  (A)  the  benefits  of  weatherization 
assistance  In  connection  with  such  unit 
shall  accrue  primarily  to  the  low-Income 
persons  or  family  residing  therein.  (B)  the 
rent  on  such  dwelling  unit  will  not  be  raised 
because  of  any  Increase  In  value  thereof  due 
solely  to  weatherization  assistance  provided 
under  this  subsection,  and  (C)  no  undue  or 
excessive  enhancement  will  occur  to  the 
value  of  such  unit. 

"(6)  Rural  electric  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit community  based  organizations 
administering  weatherization  projects  fi- 
ll in  'ed  by  grants  authorized  under  thi.s  sub- 
section first  apply  to  and  be  approved  by 
the  Secretary  for  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. Rural  electric  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit community  based  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall  conduct  energy  audits 
of  (^welling  units  eligible  for  participation 
In  the  program  as  defined  by  paragraphs  (12) 
and  (13)  of  this  .section. 

"(7)  Rural  electric  cooperatives  and 
non-profit  community  based  organizations 
participating  in  the  program  authorized  by 
this  subsection  shall,  following  the  comple- 
tion of  no  less  than  ten  energy  audits  con- 
ducted under  para?;raph  (6)  of  this  section. 
submit  an  application  to  the  Farmers  Home 
.Administration  for  grant  fund.^.  authorized 
by  this  subsection  •  to  carry  out  necessary 
weatherization  projects  based  upon  those 
completed   energy   audits. 

"(8)  Rural  electric  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit community  based  organizations  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection  may,  on  an  individual  basis,  pool 
the  grant  funds  they  receive  from  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  conduct  the  nec- 
essary weatherization  work  on  homes  having 
received  an  energy  audit  under  paragraph  (6) 
of  this  subsection  These  pooled  funds  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  weatherization  materials  used  to  carry 
out  projects  authorized  by  this  subsection, 
and.  subject  to  the  limitation  contained  in 
paragraph  (10 1  of  this  subsection,  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  incurred  by  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  and  non-profit  community 
based  organizations  participating  in  the 
program. 

■■(9)  Rural  electric  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit community  based  organizations  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection  shall  hire  persons  to  perform  the 
installation  of  weatherization  materials  on 
projects  conducted  under  this  subsection. 
However,  rural  electric  cooperatives  and  non- 
profit community  based  organizations  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  authorized  by  this 
subsection  may  use  volunteers  and  training 
participants  and  public  service  employment 
workers,  assisted  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973  or  the 
Older  American  Community  Employment  Act, 
to  perform  the  labor  in  conjunction  with 
weatherization  projects  conducted  under  this 
subsection. 

"(10)  For  their  administration  expenses 
rural  electric  cooperatives  and  non-profit 
community  based  organizations  participating 
in  the  program  authorized  by  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  more  than  7  percent 
of  the  total  amount  of  the  grants  made  to 
them. 

'Ill)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the 
program  authorized  by  this  subsection  in 
accordance  with   the  weatherization  stand- 
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ards  described  In  paragraphs  (2)  (A)  and  (3) 
of  section  413(b)  of  the  Energy  Conservation 
in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of  1976. 

"(12)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  "elderly."  "handicapped  person."  "low- 
income."  and  "weatherization  materials" 
shall  have  the  same  meanings  given  those 
terms  in  paragraphs  (3).  (5).  (7)  and  (9), 
respectively,  of  Section  412  of  the  Energy 
Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings  Act  of 
1976." 

"(13)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "rural  area.s"  means  those  areas  not 
within  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area  as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census." 

■|I4)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1981.  September  30.  1982,  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983,  September  30.  1984.  and 
September  30.  1985,  $50,000,000  for  making 
grants  under  this  subsection." 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFF  (by  request) : 

S.  2659.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  increase 
the  amounts  of  regular  and  optional 
group  life  insurance  available  to  Federal 
employees  and  provide  optional  life  in- 
surance on  family  members,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' group  life  insurance  iFEGLI) 
law,  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  amounts  of  regular 
and  optimal  group  life  insurance  on  fam- 
ily members  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Director  advises  that  the  proposed 
bill  is  essentially  identical  to  S.  2390 
which  I  introduced  by  request  on  March 
6,  1980.  However,  it  has  been  modified  so 
that  there  would  be  no  immediate  in- 
crease in  total  Government  outlays,  in 
response  to  the  President's  program  to 
reduce  expenditures  and  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  and  a  sectional  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2659 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec- 
tion 8704  of  chapter  87  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows  r 

(a)  the  basic  Insurance  benefit  shall  be 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lowest  multiple  of 
$1,000  which  is  not  less  than  the  employee's 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  as  prescribed  by 
law.  plus  $2,000,  but  In  no  event  may  such 
amount  be  less  than  $10,000  nor  more  than 
the  annual  rate  of  pay  applicable  to  positions 
at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under 
section  5313  of  this  title  rounded  to  the  next 
higher  $1,000,  plus  $2,000"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) ,  (c) , 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c) ,  (d),  and  (e). 
respectively,  and  Inserting  before  subsection 
(c)  (as  redesignated  by  this  section)  the 
following: 

"(b)  An  employee  eligible  for  insurance  Is 
entitled  to  be  Insured  for  an  amount  of 
group  life  insurance  equal  to  the  basic  in- 
surance benefit  defined  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  In- 
surance, except  that  effecUve  with  the  first 


pay  period  that  begins  on  or  after  October  1 , 
1981,  an  employee  eligible  for  Insurance  Is 
entitled  to  be  Insured  for — 

"(1)  group  life  insurance  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  resulting  when  the 
basic  insurance  benefit  defined  in  subsection 
(a)  Is  multiplied  by  the  factor  assigned  to 
the  employee's  age  under  the  following 
schedule: 

"Age  Life  Insurance  payable 

35  and  under 2.0  times  basic  benefit 

36 1.9  times  basic  benefit 

37 18  times  basic  benefit 

38 1 .7  times  basic  benefit 

39 1.6  times  basic  benefit 

40 1 .5  times  basic  benefit 

41   1.4  times  basic  benefit 

42 1.3  times  basic  benefit 

43 1.2  times  basic  benefit 

44 1.1  times  basic  benefit 

45  and  over 1.0  times  basic  benefit; 

and 

"(2i  group  accidental  death  and  di.smem- 
berment  insurance  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
basic  Insurance  benefit  defined  by  subsection 
(a)."; 

(3)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (c)  (as  redesignated  by  this  section) 
to  read  as  follows:  "For  any  one  accident, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  that 
may  be  paid  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal 
to  the  basic  insurance  benefit  as  defined  by 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section";  and 

(4)  hy  amending  subsection  (d)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  section)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(d)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescrit)e  legulalions  providing  for  the 
conversion  of  other  than  annual  rates  of 
pay  to  annual  rates  of  pay  and  shall  specify 
the  types  of  pay  included  In  annual  pay. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  annual 
pay'  includes: 

"(1)  premium  pay  under  section  6545(c) 
(1)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  with  respect  to  a  law  enforcement 
officer  as  defined  in  section  8331(20)  of  this 
title,  premium  pay  under  section  5545(c)  (2) 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8706(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "without  cost  to  the  employee"  In 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  and  ( 2 ) . 

Sec.  3.  Section  8707  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■•§  8707.  Employee  deductions;    withholding. 

"(a)  During  each  period  in  which  an  em- 
ployee is  Insured  under  a  policy  of  insur- 
ance purchased  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  under  section  8709  of  this  title, 
there  shall  be  withheld  from  the  employee  s 
pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of  the  group  life 
insurance  and  accidental  death  and  dis- 
memberment insurance.  Whenever  life  in- 
surance continues  after  an  employee  retires 
or  while  he  Is  receiving  compensation  for 
work  injuries,  as  provided  under  section 
8706(b)  of  this  title,  employee  deductions 
for  insurance  shall  be  withheld  from  annuity 
or  compensation  untu  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar m  nth  ill  which  the  employee  becomes 
65  years  of  age.  except  that  insurance  shall 
be  continued  without  cost  to  an  employee 
who  retires  on  Immediate  annuity  or  be- 
comes eligible  to  continue  insurance  as  a 
recipient  of  compensation  for  work  injuries 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title 
on  or  before  December  31.  1989.  The  amount 
withheld  from  the  pay.  annuity,  or  compen- 
sation of  each  employee  subject  to  insurance 
deductions  shall  be  at  the  rate,  adjusted  to 
the  nearest  half-cent,  of  66^3  percent  of  the 
level  cost  as  determined  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  for  each  $1,000  of 
the  basic  insurance  benefit  consistent  with 
the  current  or  final  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
as  aix  employee. 


"(b)  Where  an  agency  falls  to  withhold 
the  proper  amount  of  life  insurance  deduc- 
tions from  an  individual's  salary,  compen- 
sation, or  retirement  annuity,  the  coUectlon 
of  such  unpaid  deductions  may  be  waived 
by  the  agency  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
agency,  the  individual  Is  without  fault  and 
recovery  would  be  against  equity  and  good 
conscience  However,  where  the  agency  so 
waUves  the  collection  of  unpaid  deductions, 
the  agency  must  nevertheless  submit  the 
full  amount  of  both  the  uncollected  deduc- 
tions and  related  agency  contributions  re- 
quired under  section  8708  of  this  title  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit 
to  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund." 

Sec.  4.  Section  8709  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  followloii  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  any  contract  made 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  which  relate  to  the 
nature  or  extent  of  coverage  or  benefits  (in- 
cluding payments  with  respect  to  benefits) 
shall  supersede  and  preempt  any  State  or 
local  law.  or  any  regulation  issued  thereun- 
der, which  relates  to  group  life  insurance  to 
the  extent  that  such  law  or  regulation  Is  In- 
consistent with  the  contractual  provisions". 

Sec.  5.  Section  8714a  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  catchline  by  inserting  "Stand- 
ard" before  "Optional"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "standard"  before  "op- 
tional life  insurance"  and  "optional  Insur- 
ance" wherever  they  appear;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (e)  and 
(f)  as  subsections  (f)  and  (g),  respectively, 
and  Inserting  before  subsection  (f)  (as  re- 
designated by  this  section)  the  following: 

"(e)  Where  an  agency  fails  to  withhold 
the  proper  cost  of  standard  optional  insur- 
ance from  an  individual's  salary,  compensa- 
tion, or  retirement  annuity,  the  collection  of 
amounts  properly  due  may  be  waived  by  the 
agency  when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  agency, 
the  individual  is  without  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  against  equity  and  good  conscience 
However,  where  the  agency  so  waives  the 
collection  of  any  unpaid  amount,  the  agency 
must  nevertheless  submit  the  full  amount 
due  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
for  deposit  to  the  Employees  Life  Insurance 
Fund.". 

Sec.  6.  Chapter  87  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  Is  further  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  8714a  the  following  sections: 
"§  8714b.  Modified  optional  Insurance 

"(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
terms  specified  in  sections  8709  8712  of  this 
title,  the  OfBce  of  Personnel  Management, 
without  regard  to  section  5  of  title  41.  United 
States  Code,  may  purchase  a  policy  which 
will  make  available,  to  each  employee  in- 
sured for  regular  Insurance,  additional 
amounts  of  optional  life  Insurance  1  without 
corresponding  amounts  of  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance)  in  addition 
to.  or  in  lieu  of.  the  standard  optional  In- 
surance available  under  section  8714a  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  The  modified  optional  Insurance  pro- 
vided for  by  this  section  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  each  insured  employee,  under  such 
conditions  as  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  prescribe,  in  amounts  of  one, 
two,  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  lowest  mul- 
tiple of  $1,000  which  is  not  less  than  the  em- 
ployee's annual  rate  of  basic  pay.  at  the  em- 
ployee's election,  up  to  a  maximum  amount 
equal  to  five  times  the  annual  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  positions  at  level  n  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  under  section  5313  of  this  title  af- 
ter rounding  to  the  next  higher  $1,000  An 
employee  may  reduce  or  terminate  coverage 
elected  pursuant  to  this  section  at  any  time. 

"(C)  The  modified  optional  insurance 
elected  by  an  employee  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  stop  on  separation  from  service, 
12  months  after  discontinuance  of  pay.  or  on 
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entry  on  active  military  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  subject  to  a  provision  for  a  31- 
day  temporary  extension  of  insurance  cover- 


"(b)   The  optional  life  Insurance  on  family      pendent  child  (other  than  a  stillborn  child) 
members   shall    be    made   available   to   each      who  is  under  22  years  of  age,  including — 
iiirured  employee  under  such  conditions  as  "(i)  an  adopted  child; 
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the  regular  Insurance,  and  'with  only  a  mini- 
mal  Increase   in    total    Government   outlays 


to  age  65.  With  respect  to  recipients  of  work- 
ers' compen:>ation,   it  should  be  noted  that 


t'cm  T 


ance    policies    making    available    two    new 
employee-pay-all   FEGLI   options.   Propcwed 
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entry  on  active  mlUtary  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training,  subject  to  a  provision  for  a  31- 
day  temporary  extension  of  Insurance  cover- 
age and  for  conversion  to  an  individual  pol- 
icy as  provided  in  sections  8706(a)  and 
87061  c)  of  this  title.  However,  in  tlje  case  of 
any  employee  who  retires  on  an  immediate 
annuity  or  who  becomes  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  for  work  injuries  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title  because 
of  disease  or  injury  to  the  employee,  so  much 
of  the  modified  optional  insurance  as  has 
been  in  force  for  not  less  than — 

'■  ( 1 1  the  5  years  of  service  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  retirement  or  entitle- 
ment to  compensation,  or 

"(2)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  such  insurance  wa.s  available 
to  the  employee.  If  less  than  5  years. 

may  be  continued  under  conditions  deter- 
mined by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
after  retirement  or  while  the  employee  is 
receiving  compensation  under  subchapter  I 
of  chapter  81  of  this  title  because  of  disease 
or  injury  to  himself  and  is  held  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  be  unable  to  return 
to  duty.  The  amount  of  insurance  continued 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced  by 
2  percent  per  month  effective  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  calendar  month  after  the 
date  the  employee  becomes  65  years  of  age 
and  is  retired  or  is  in  receipt  of  compen- 
sation for  woric  injury.  Such  reduction  shall 
continue  for  50  months  at  which  point  the 
insurance  terminates. 

"Id)  During  each  period  in  which  the 
modified  optional  Insurance  is  in  force  on  an 
employee,  the  full  cost  thereof  shall  be  with- 
held from  pay.  During  each  period  in  which 
an  employee  continues  modified  optional 
after  retirement  or  while  receiving  compen- 
sation for  work  injuries  a-s  provided  in  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  the  full  cost 
thereof  shall  be  withheld  from  the  former 
employee's  annuity  or  compensation,  except 
that  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  month  in 
which  the  former  employee  becomes  65  years 
of  age,  the  Insurance  shall  be  continued  with- 
out cost  Amounts  withheld  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deposited,  used,  and  invested 
as  provided  In  section  8714  of  thLs  title  and 
shall  be  reported  and  accounted  for  together 
with  amounts  withheld  under  subsection 
87I4a<d)    of  this  title. 

"(e)  Where  an  agency  falls  to  withhold  the 
propyer  cost  of  modified  optional  in.surance 
from  an  individual's  salary.  compen.satton.  or 
retirement  annuity,  the  collection  of  amounts 
properly  due  may  be  waived  by  the  agency 
when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  agency,  the 
individual  is  without  fault  and  recovery 
would  be  agaln.st  equity  and  good  conscience. 
However,  where  the  agency  .«:o  waives  the 
collection  of  any  unpaid  amounts,  the  agency 
must  nevertheless  submit  the  full  amount 
due  to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
for  depyosit  to  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance 
Fund. 

"(f)  The  cost  of  the  modified  optional 
Insurance  shall  be  determined  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  age  relative  to 
such  age  groups  as  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  establishes  under  section  8714a 
(e)    of  this   title 

"(g)  The  amount  of  modified  optional  In- 
surance in  force  on  an  employee  at  the  date 
of  death  shall  be  paid  as  provided  In  section 
8705  of  this  title 

"5  8714c.  Optional  life  Insiurance  on  family 
members 
"(a)  Under  the  conditions,  directives,  and 
term.s  specified  in  sections  8709-8712  of  this 
title,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
without  regard  to  section  5  of  title  41.  United 
States  Code  may  purchase  a  policy  which 
will  make  available  to  each  employee  insured 
for  regular  insurance  optional  life  insurance 
(without  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance)  on  family  members. 


"(b)  The  optional  life  insurance  on  family 
members  shall  be  made  available  to  each 
iurured  employee  under  such  conditions  as 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  shall 
prescribe  and  in  the  amount  of  $5,000  for  a 
spouse  and  52,500  for  each  child. 

"(c)  Optional  life  insurance  on  family 
members  shall  terminate  upon  the  employee '.s 
separation  from  service,  completion  of  12 
months  in  a  non-pay  status,  entry  on  active 
military  duty  or  active  duty  for  training,  or 
death,  subject  to  a  provision  for  a  31 -day 
temporary  extension  of  Insurance  coverage 
and  for  conversion  to  individual  policies  by 
the  employee  or  surviving  family  members. 
However,  in  the  case  of  any  employee  who 
retires  on  an  immediate  annuity  or  who 
becomes  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title 
because  of  disease  or  injury  to  the  employee 
and  who  has  had  in  force  insurance  under 
this  section  for  no  less  than — 

"(1)  the  5  years  of  service  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  retirement  or  entitle- 
ment to  compensation,  or 

"(2)  the  full  period  or  periods  of  service 
during  which  such  insurance  was  available 
to  the  employee,  if  less  than  5  years, 
optional  life  insurance  on  family  members 
may  be  continued  under  the  same  conditions 
as  provided  in  section  8714b(c)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  During  each  period  In  which  the 
optional  life  insurance  on  family  members  is 
in  force,  the  full  cost  thereof  shall  be  with- 
held from  the  employee's  pay:  when  an  em- 
ployee Is  retired  or  receiving  compensation 
for  work  injuries  and  Is  eligible  to  continue 
optional  life  in.surance  on  family  members, 
the  full  cost  of  the  in.surance  shall  be  with- 
held from  annuity  or  compensation,  except 
that  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  such 
employee  becomes  65  years  of  age  the  op- 
tional family  in.surance  shall  be  continued 
without  cost  to  the  employee.  Amounts  with- 
held under  this  subsection  shall  be  deposited, 
used,  and  invested  as  provided  in  section  8714 
of  this  title  and  shall  be  reported  and  ac- 
counted for  together  with  amounts  withheld 
under  sections  8714a(d)  and  8714b(d)  of  this 
title. 

"(e)  Where  an  agency  fails  to  withhold  the 
proper  cost  of  optional  life  insurance  on 
family  members  from  an  Individual's  salary, 
compensation,  or  retirement  annuity,  the 
collection  of  amounts  properly  due  may  be 
waived  by  the  agency  when,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  agency,  the  individual  is  without  fault 
and  recovery  would  be  against  equity  and 
good  conscience  However,  where  the  agency 
so  waives  the  collection  of  any  unpaid 
amovints.  the  agency  must  nevertheless  sub- 
mit the  full  amount  due  to  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  for  deposit  to  the 
Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund. 

"(f)  The  cost  of  the  optional  life  insurance 
on  family  members  shall  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement on  the  basis  of  the  employee's  age 
relative  to  such  age  groups  as  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  establishes  under 
section  8714a(e)  of  this  title. 

"(g)  The  amount  of  optional  life  Insurance 
in  force  on  a  family  member  of  an  employee 
or  former  employee  on  the  date  of  the  death 
of  the  family  member  shall  be  paid,  on  the 
establishment  of  a  valid  claim,  to  the  em- 
ployee or  former  employee  or.  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee before  payment  can  be  made,  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  group  life 
insurance  in  force  on  the  employee  or  former 
employee,  under  section  8705  of  this  title". 

Sfc.  7.  Section  8701  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  catchline  to  read 
"Definitions";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  this  chapter, 
■family  member"  means  the  spouse  of  an  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  and  an  unmarried  de- 


pendent child  (other  than  a  stillborn  child) 
•who  is  under  22  years  of  age,  including — 

"(i)  an  p.dopted  child; 

"(11)  a  stepchild  (but  only  if  the  stepchild 
lived  witli  the  employee  or  annuitant  in  a 
regular  parent-child  relationship;   or 

"(iii)  a  recognized  natural  child; 
or  such  dependent  unmarried  child,  regard- 
less of  age.  who  is  incapable  of  self-support 
because  of  a  mental  or  physical  disability 
whlcli  existed  before  age  '22.  For  purposes  of 
this  sub.section.  a  child  shall  be  deemed  de- 
pendent on  the  employee  or  annuitant  un- 
less, at  the  time  of  the  child's  death,  the  em- 
ployee or  annuitant  was  neither  living  with 
nor  contributing  to  the  support  of  such 
child,  as  determined  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement shall  prescribe.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  8T13  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  9.  The  analysis  of  chapter  87  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  changing  the  catchline  of  section 
8701  to  read  "Definitions": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  8714a  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"8714a.  Standard  optional  Insurance. 
"8714b.  Modified  optional  insurance. 
"3714c.  Optional    life    Insurance    on    family 
members  ":  and 

(3)  by  designating  section  8713  as  "Re- 
pealed". 

Sec  10.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  specified 
in  this  Act,  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1  through  5  and  sections  8  and  9  of  this 
Act  shall  take  efi'ect  upon  enactment  and 
shall  have  no  effect  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  died,  was  separated,  or  retired 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment.  The  amend- 
ment made  by  paragraph  (4)  of  section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to  premium 
pay  payable  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Tiip  amendments  made  by  sections  6 
and  7  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 
gins on  or  after  the  one  hundred  and 
eightieth  day  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, or  on  anv  earlier  date  th.it  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  may  prescribe  which 
is  at  least  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, and  sh.Tll  have  no  effect  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  who  died,  was  finally  sepa- 
rated, or  retired  prior  to  such  efTectlie  date. 

Sec.  11  The  Employees'  Optional  Life  In- 
surance Fund  is  available  without  limita- 
tions for  expenses  Incurred  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  in  carrying  out  sec- 
tions 6  and  10  of  this  Act. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 
(To  Accompany  a  Draft  Bill) 
"To  amend  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  amounts  of  regu- 
lar and  optional  group  life  insurance  avail- 
able to  Federal  emoloyees  and  provide  op- 
tional life  insurance  on  family  members  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance (FEOLI)  Program  has  been  criticized 
by  employees,  unions.  Members  of  Congress, 
annuitants,  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
the  ouadrennlal  Commission  on  Evecutlvp. 
Legislative,  and  Judicial  Salaries,  the  press, 
and  many  others  as  no  longer  comparable  to 
the  group  Insurance  plans  of  other  national 
employers.  Their  criticisms  relate  to  the 
sharing  of  the  program's  costs  between  the 
Government  and  employees,  the  premium 
rates,  and  the  design  of  the  benefit  package 
itself  To  a  considerable  degree,  this  criti- 
cism Is  Justified. 

.  This  legislative  proposal  is  designed  to 
improve  the  attractiveness  of  the  FEGLI 
Program  to  emDloyees  and  future  annui- 
tajits,  with  no  Increase  In  the  level  cost  of 
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the  regular  insurance,  and  with  oaly  a  mini- 
mal increase  in  total  Government  outlays 
in  the  early  years  following  enactment  of  the 
proposal,  which  will  be  fuUy  offset  in  the 
long  rujo. 

The  proposed  bill  would  amend  the  FEGLI 
Program  authorized  under  chapter  87  of 
title  5,  United  states  Code  to: 

^1)  Modify  the  existing  schedule  of  regu- 
lar FE(JLI  benefita  to  aflord  greater  protec- 
tion to  young  employees  after  October  1, 
1981; 

(2)  Require  that  employees  who,  alter 
December  Jl,  1989,  t>ecom6  eligible  to  con- 
tinue regular  FEGLI  wliile  retired  or  receiv- 
ing conipeusation  for  worlt  injuries  pay  pre- 
nnunib  until  age  65; 

(3)  Authorize  agencies  to  waive  collection 
of  retroactive  deductions  for  regular  or  op- 
tional life  insurance  when  the  proper 
amouuls  liuve  not  been  deducted  from  salary 
or  retireuieut  benefits  through  no  fault  of 
tiie  iiibured  individual;  and 

(4)  Authorize  two  new  employee-pay-all 
options  olleruig  additional  liie  insurance  on 
empioyees,  expressed  in  multiples  of  salary, 
and  flat  amounts  of  life  insurance  on  iixune- 
diaie  family  members. 

The  hrst  section  of  the  bill  would  redesig- 
nate the  existing  regular  FEGLI  life  Insur- 
ance amount  as  the  basic  insurance  benefit" 
and,  ollectlve  the  first  pay  period  beginumg 
on  or  after  October  1.  rJ81,  provide  addi- 
tional, age-adjusied  life  Insurance  coverage 
under  the  regular  FEGLI  program  to  employ- 
ees under  age  45,  witli  uo  increase  in  cost 
over  the  present  FEGLI  regular  premium. 
Regular  group  life  insurance  coverage  lor  all 
Insured  employees  presently  consists  of  life 
insurance  lu  an  amount  equal  to  tiie  employ- 
ees  annual  salary,  rounded  to  the  next 
higher  $1,(XJ0,  plus  $2,000  (subject  to  a  mini- 
mum of  $10,000  and  a  maximum  of  $63,000). 
plus  an  equal  amount  of  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance.  For  employ- 
ees age  35  and  under,  the  regular  life  insur- 
ance benefit  will  be  changed  to  2.0  times  the 
present  life  Insurance  amount;  for  each  >ear 
in  excess  of  age  35.  the  factor  2.0  will  be 
reduced  by  .1.  until  by  age  45.  and  thereafter, 
the  factor  will  be  i.O  and  only  the  current 
basic  life  ineuiaiae  amount  will  be  payable. 
Accidental  death  and  dismemberment  pro- 
tection will  continue  to  equal  the  basic  in- 
surance benefit  for  all  employees. 

The  first  section  would  also  provide  that 
premium  pay  awarded  to  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment officers  under  5  US  C.  5545(c)  (2)  shall 
be  Included  as  a  part  of  annual  pay  for  FEGLI 
purposes.  Public  Law  93-350,  approved  July 
12,  1974,  previously  amended  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  law  to  include  such  premium 
pay  as  a  part  of  basic  pay  for  annuity  compu- 
tation purposes,  reflecting  the  view  that  the 
regularly  recurring  nature  of  this  premium 
pay  makes  it  a  part  of  the  career  pattern  of 
the  employee  and  a  reasonable  basis  for  de- 
termUilng  employee  benefits.  However,  Public 
Law  93-350.  perhaps  Inadvertently,  failed  to 
make  a  similar  change  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  law. 

Sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill  propose  to 
amend  sections  8706(b)  and  8707  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  respectively,  to  require 
that,  beginning  in  1990.  employees  who  be- 
come eligible  to  continue  regular  Insurance 
during  retirement  or  while  in  receipt  of  work- 
ers' compensation  must  continue  to  pay  pre- 
miums until  age  65  for  the  unreduced  FEGLI 
regular  coverage  which  is  provided  under  the 
present  law  at  no  personal  cost. 

Requiring  employees  who  retire  before  age 
65  to  pay  for  continuing  unreduced  coverage 
Is  common  practice  in  the  contributory  group 
insurance  plans  of  many  national  employers. 
Employees  who  elect  to  continue  optional 
FEGLI  coverage  while  retired  or  receiving 
workers'  compensation  have,  since  tiie  incep- 
tion of  the  optional  program  in  1968.  been 
subject  to  premiums  for  unreduced  coverage 


to  age  65.  With  respect  to  recipients  of  work- 
ers' compeni.atlon,  it  should  be  noted  tliai 
wlien  FEGLI  was  extendeu  to  employees  in 
receipt  of  compensation  for  work  Injury  by 
1  ublic  Law  84-541  (70  Stat.  213)  In  1956, 
the  legislative  intent  was  to  accord  lliese  in- 
dividuals the  same  consideration  as  disability 
retirees.  However,  since  Federal  empio>ees 
are  currently  relying  on  the  Government's 
promise  of  unreduced  coverage  until  age  65  at 
no  personal  cost  when  they  retire  on  imme- 
diate annuity  or  are  receiving  workmen  s 
compensation  under  prescribed  conditions, 
these  who  become  eumled  to  annuity  or 
compensation  benefits  in  the  next  several 
>ears  would  not  be  subject  to  this  change. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  also  add  a  new 
subsection  8707 (o)  to  title  5,  United  Stales 
Code,  authorizing  Federal  agencies  to  waive 
retroactive  collection  of  regular  insurance 
deductions  when  tlie  proper  amounts  ha\e 
not  been  deducted  from  salary  or  retirement 
benefits  through  no  fault  of  the  msured  indi- 
vidual. However,  while  the  employee  or  an- 
nuitant may  be  excused  from  paymg  retroac- 
tive deductions,  the  erring  agency  would  still 
be  required  to  submit  the  amount  due  to  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  for  deposit 
to  the  Employees'  Life  Insurance  Fund. 

A  recent  coiirt  decision  \Sliannon  v 
U.S.C.S.C.,  444  F.  Supp.  354  (N.D.  Ca.,  1977)  ] 
required  that  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment provide  certain  due  process  rights  to 
annuitants  from  whose  recurring  payments 
debts  are  collected.  Including  an  opportunity 
for  reconsideration  of  the  debt  (with  the  pos- 
sibility of  waiver  or  compromise.  If  applicable 
under  the  statute  under  which  the  debt 
arose)  Ijefore  collection  iieglns.  Although  the 
resultant  permanent  injunction  was  tech- 
nically limited  to  overpayments  of  annuity, 
the  Judge  ruled  that  the  waiver  provision  In 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  law  (5  U.S.C. 
8346(b) )  applied  to  all  payments  made  to  in- 
dividuals as  annuity  and  that  the  reason  for 
the  overpayment  is  not  relevant.  However,  in 
Its  administration  of  tlie  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  law,  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  has  consistently  held 
that  underdeduction  of  life  Insurance  deduc- 
tions results  in  a  debt  owed  to  the  FEGLI 
trust  fund  and  that  the  statute  establishing 
this  program  does  not  provide  for  waiver.  In 
the  Interest  of  effective  administration  of  tlie 
Shannon  order  and  in  the  Interest  of  equity 
for  all  FEGLI  participants,  section  3  proposes 
to  Insert  specific  waiver  authorization  In  the 
FEGLI  law. 

Section  4  would  exempt  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insurance  Program  from 
any  State  or  local  law  or  regulation  pertain- 
ing to  the  nature  or  extent  of  group  life  in- 
surance coverage  or  benefits  to  the  extent 
that  such  law  or  regulation  conflicts  with  the 
provisions  of  any  contract  made  under  the 
FEGLI  law.  A  similar  provision  was  added  to 
tlie  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  law  by 
Public  Law  95-368.  approved  September  17. 
1978.  The  provision  for  preemption  of  State 
and  local  group  life  insurance  law  is  deemed 
advisable  to  eliminate  all  po.ssiblllty  of  a  con- 
filct  between  section  6  of  this  bill,  increasing 
levels  of  optional  group  life  insurance  avail- 
able to  employees,  and  any  provision  of  State 
law  limiting  the  amount  of  Insurance  which 
may  be  provided  under  a  group  Insurance 
contract  to  citizens  of  the  State. 

Section  5  would  redesignate  the  existing 
optional  FEGLI  program  which  has  been  in 
effect  .'ince  February  HtfiS  as  the  ".Standard 
Optional  Insurance"  program,  thereby  dis- 
tingui.shlnc  It  from  the  new  ontlonal  cover- 
ages authorized  by  section  6  It  would  also 
provide  discretionary  authority  for  Federal 
agenclp.s  to  waive  retroactive  coDeotion  of  op- 
tional Insurance  deductions  corresponding  to 
the  authorization  provided  under  section  3 
with  respect  to  regular  FEGLI  deductions. 
Section  6  would  authorize  the  Office  of 
Personnel   Management   to   purchase   Insur- 


ance policies  making  available  two  new 
employee-pay -all  FEGLI  options.  Proposed 
section  8714b  of  title  5  oflers  all  employees 
participating  in  regular  FEGLI  a  "Modified 
Optional  Insurance  "  plan  under  which  they 
may  purchase  additional  life  Insurance  In 
multiples  of  one,  two.  three,  four,  or  five 
times  their  salary,  subject  to  a  maximum 
limitation  of  five  times  the  pay  for  positions 
at  level  II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  5 
U.S.C.  5313  (currently  »60.662.50) ,  rounded  to 
the  next  higher  $1,000  Employees  who  elect 
less  than  their  maximum  optional  coverage 
will  be  permitted  to  Increase  their  Insurance 
whenever  there  is  a  change  in  marital  status 
or  a  child  is  born  or  adopted  into  their  im- 
mediate family. 

Proposed  section  8714c  of  title  5.  which 
would  be  added  by  section  6  of  the  bill,  offers 
ail  employees  participating  In  regular  FEGLI 
a  plan  of  optional  insurance  in  fiat  amounts 
on  certain  laimiy  members.  Benefits  amount 
to  $5,(X)0  on  the  spouse  of  an  employee  (or 
annuitant)  and  $2,500  on  each  unnmrried 
dependent  child  from  birth  to  age  22.  or  any 
unmarried  dependent  child,  regardless  of  age, 
who  Is  Incapable  of  self-support  ijecause  of 
mental  or  physical  disability  which  existed 
before  age  22,  Employees  who  waive  partici- 
pation In  the  plan  could  enroll  or  re-enroU 
whenever  there  is  a  change  in  marital  status 
or  a  child  Is  born  or  adopted  Into  their  im- 
mediate family.  The  amount  of  optional  in- 
surance In  force  on  the  date  of  the  death  of  a 
family  member  would  be  paid,  upon  estab- 
lishment of  a  valid  claim,  to  the  employee  or 
former  employee.  In  the  event  of  an  em- 
ployee's death  before  payment  could  be  made 
to  him  or  her,  benefits  would  be  paid  to  the 
person  or  persons  entitled  to  the  group  life 
insurance  in  force  on  the  employee  or  former 
employee. 

There  is  no  additional  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  protection  under  either 
of  the  new  optional  plans.  Premium  rates 
for  both  plans  would  be  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement and  would  be  age-adjusted  on  the 
basis  of  the  same  age  groups  as  those  spec- 
ified for  Standard  Optional  Insurance. 
Modified  Optional  Insurance  would  be  rated 
per  $1,000;  Optional  Insurance  on  Family 
Memt>ers  would  be  rated  as  a  flat  aonount 
for  all  enrolled  employees  in  a  given  eige 
group,  regardless  of  the  number  of  family 
members.  There  are  also  provisions  authoriz- 
ing agencies  to  waive  retroactive  collection 
of  deductions  when  the  proper  amounts  have 
not  been  withheld  through  agency  error,  as 
was  explained  above  in  the  discussion  of 
section  3. 

Modified  Optional  Insurance  and  Optional 
Insurance  on  Family  Members  would  stop 
(subject  to  a  31-day  temfKjrary  extension 
and  the  privilege  of  converting  the  insur- 
ance to  individual  policies)  upon  the  em- 
ployee's separation  from  service,  comple- 
tion of  12  months  in  a  non-pay  status,  or 
entry  on  active  military  duty.  In  addition, 
surviving  family  members  would  be  able 
to  convert  all  or  any  part  of  the  optional 
family  insurance  to  individual  policies  w^ithln 
31  days  of  the  Insured  employee's  death. 
However,  any  employee  who  retires  on  im- 
mediate annuity  or  who  becomes  entitled 
to  receive  workers'  compensation  under  6 
U.S.C  ,  chapter  81,  and  is  held  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  be  unable  to  return 
to  duty,  would  be  able  to  continue  optional 
insurance  which  has  been  in  effect  for  the 
Immediately  preceding  five  years  (or  from 
the  employee's  first  opportunity  to  elect 
such  coverage,  if  less  than  five  ytars),  pro- 
vided payment  of  premiums  is  continued 
until  age  65.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
calendar  month  after  the  date  on  which 
the  employee  becomes  65  years  of  age  and 
is  retired  or  Is  receiving  workers'  compensa- 
tion. t>enefits  under  both  optional  plans 
would  begm  to  be  reduced  by  two  percent 
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per  month   for   M  months  until   protection  Office   of   Personnel    Management    may   pre-  thp  a-nrd  "1<val  "  Tf  i=  »  "i^oi  r 

ends    No  premiums  would  be  required  while  scribe  which  is  at  least  60  days  after  enact-  .^  ^     ,     ^^  is  a     local  fumish- 
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together  with  the  etter  from  the  Acting     ^or  deposit  and  disbursement  on  behalf  of 
togeuiLi   «"^  ^  Prpsiripnt  of     such  government,  in  carrying  out  programs 

Director  of  the  ICA  to  the  Presiaent,  ox     „„  .„^,t„„  n„rs„nnt  to  this  Act:  Provided. 


would  amend  some  of  the  administrative 
provisions  of  the  Agency's  basic  enabling 
auihcilties.      Recognizing      the      legislative 
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per  month  for  50  months  until  protection 
ends  No  premiums  would  be  required  while 
the  optional  insurance  Is  subject  to  reduc- 
tion Employees  and  annuitants  would  be 
able  to  reduce  their  Modified  Optional  In- 
surance or  terminate  coverage  under  either 
optional   plan   at  any   time. 

Section  7  would  define  "family  member" 
for  FEGLI  purposes  to  Include  the  spouse 
of  an  employee  or  annuitant  as  well  as  any 
unmarried  dependent  child  (other  than  a 
stillborn  child) .  including  an  adopted  child. 
stepchild  (if  the  stepchild  lived  with  the 
employee  or  annuitant  In  a  regular  parent- 
child  relationship),  or  recognized  natural 
child,  who  is  under  22  years  of  age  or  who. 
regardless  of  age.  Is  Incapable  of  self-sup- 
port by  virtue  of  mental  or  physical  disability 
which  existed  before  age  22.  This  section 
would  further  provide  that  a  child  shall 
be  deemed  dependent  on  the  employee  or 
annuitant  unless,  at  the  time  of  the  child's 
death,  the  employee  or  annuitant  was  neither 
living  with  nor  contributing  to  the  support 
of  such  child,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

The  above  definition  of  "child"  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  current  definitions  under 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  (CSR)  law 
(5  U.SC.  8341(a)  i3))  and  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  (FEHB)  law  (S  U.S.C. 
8901(5)  ).  as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-179. 
approved  January  2.  1980  The  amendment 
of  the  definition  of  "child"  In  the  CSR  and 
FEHB  laws  Is  Intended  to  fully  Implement 
recent  Judicial  decisions  and  extend  bene- 
fits and  coverage  to  all  dependent  children. 
Because  uniform  definitions  greatly  facili- 
tate adjudication  of  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits and  dissemination  of  Information  to 
beneficiaries,  the  same  definition  of  "de- 
pendent child"  would  be  adopted  for  FEGLI 
purposes. 

Section  8  proposes  to  abolish  the  Employee 
.Advisory  Committee  on  Federal  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance  Routine  consultations 
with  representatives  of  employee  unions  and 
agency  directors  of  personnel  have  proven  to 
be  more  effective  vehicles  of  employee  opin- 
ion In  recent  years  and  the  last  committee 
meeting  of  record  was  December  1971. 

Section  9  amends  the  analysis  of  chapter 
87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Section  10  would  establish  the  effective 
dates  of  the.se  amendments  to  5  U.S.C,  chap- 
ter 87.  Paragraph  (4)  of  the  first  section, 
which  provides  that  premium  pay  awarded 
to  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  under  5 
use.  5545(c)  (2)  shall  be  Included  as  a  part 
of  annual  pay  for  FEGLI  purposes,  would  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  premium  pay  payable 
beginning  the  first  pay  period  commencing 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Changes 
prescribed  by  sections  3  through  5  with  re- 
spect to  agency  authorization  to  waive  un- 
paid regular  and  optional  insurance  deduc- 
tions under  certain  conditions  and  preemp- 
tion of  State  or  local  group  life  Insurance 
laws  would  be  effective  upon  enactment. 
These  changes  would  not  have  any  effect  In 
the  case  of  employees  who  die.  separate,  or 
retire  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment. 

As  noted  previously,  the  additional  regular 
life  Insurance  coverage  for  employees  under 
age  45,  authorized  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3)  of  the  first  section,  would  be- 
come effective  with  the  first  pay  period  com- 
mencing on  or  after  October  1.  1981.  Provi- 
sions In  sections  2  and  3  requiring  deduc- 
tions for  regular  FEGLI  from  Insured  Indi- 
viduals who  are  under  age  65  and  are  retired 
or  receiving  A-orkers'  compensation  would 
apply  only  In  tne  case  of  employees  who 
retire  or  begin  receiving  workers'  compensa- 
tion after  1989. 

The  new  optional  Insurance  plans  would 
become  effective  on  the  first  dav  of  the  first 
pay  period  that  begins  180  days  subsequent 
to  enactment,  or  any  earlier  date  that  the 
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Office  of  Personnel  Management  may  pre- 
scribe which  Is  at  least  60  days  after  enact- 
ment, and  would  have  no  effect  on  employees 
who  die.  separate,  or  retire  before  the  effec- 
tive date. 

Section  11  would  make  available  the  exist- 
ing Employees'  Optional  Life  Insurance  Fund 
to  meet  administrative  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  in  estab- 
lishing the  two  new  optional  plans. # 


ByMr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2660.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  definition 
of  the  term  "local  furnishing"  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  my 
bill  would  let  New  York  City  tap 
the  gas  that  is  produced  by  decomposing 
garbage,  have  private  companies  supply 
it  to  city  residents,  and  finance  the  en- 
deavor with  tax-exempt  "industrial  de- 
velopment bonds."  Any  other  city  can 
do  this  now.  New  York  City  cannot  be- 
cause of  its  unusual  political  structure — 
it  has  five  boroughs. 

As  a  general  rule,  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  are  taxable,  not  tax  exempt. 
However,  section  103ib)(4)(E)  of  the 
Federal  tax  code  makes  an  exception  for 
bonds  that  are  used  to  finance  "facilities 
for  the  local  furnishing  of  electric  energy 
or  gas."  The  interest  an  investor  earns 
on  such  bonds  is  not  taxed. 

The  question  is  what  is  a  facility  for 
the  "local  furnishing"?  Section  103  was 
placed  in  the  code  in  1968.  But  nowhere 
in  the  committee  reports,  in  the  tran- 
script of  the  floor  debate,  or  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  conferees  is  the  term  "local 
furnishing"  defined. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  takes 
the  position  that  the  facility  must  serve 
an  area  no  larger  than  two  contiguous 
counties.  According  to  its  regulations — 

(t)he  term  ■•facilities  for  the  local  fur- 
nishing" .  .  .  means  property  which  ...  Is 
part  of  a  system  providing  service  ...  In  one 
or  more  communities  or  municipalities,  but 
in  no  event  more  than  two  contiguous  coun- 
ties (or  a  political  equivalent) . 

But  the  service  area  may  be  one  city 
and  one  contiguous  county  where  the 
city  is  an  independent  entity,  like  Balti- 
more. Md.: 

For  purposes  of  this  subdivision,  a  city 
which  Is  not  within,  or  does  not  consist  of. 
one  or  more  counties  (or  a  political  equiva- 
lent) shall  be  treated  as  a  county. 

In  1978.  Congress  added  a  new  sen- 
tence to  the  code.  In  effect,  the  new  sen- 
tence defines  local  furnishing  as  either 
two  contiguous  counties  or  one  city  and 
one  contiguous  county,  whether  the  city 
is  an  independent  entity,  like  Baltimore, 
or  not.  But  the  statutory  definition  ap- 
plies only  to  facilities  for  the  furnishing 
of  electricity.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  would  extend  it  to  gas. 

Under  the  present  rules,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, everv  city,  except  New  York,  can 
build  a  facility  to  supply  gas  to  Its  resi- 
dents, and  finance  it  with  tax-exempt 
"industrial  development  bonds."  Every 
city,  except  New  York,  Is  either  a  mu- 
nicipality within  a  county,  or  an  inde- 
pendent unit.  New  York  Is  disqualified 
because  it  has  five  boroughs,  or  "coun- 
ties." 

The  present  rules  make  a  mockery  of 


the  word  "local."  It  is  a  "local  furnish- 
ing." for  example,  to  supply  gas  to  Jack- 
.sonville  (7C6  .snuare  milesi  or  to  Okla- 
homa City  (636  square  miles),  but  not 
to  New  York  City  (300  square  miles),  a 
city  much  smaller  in  geographic  size. 

I  submit  that  local  jurisdictions 
should  be  treated  the  same,  whatever 
their  political  arrangements. 

In  addition,  the  term  "local  furnish- 
ing' .should  have  the  same  meaning  for 
plants  that  generate  electricity  and  for 
ones  that  produce  gas.  The  phrase  is 
used  once,  in  one  sentence,  as  an  adjec- 
tive for  both. 

The  Treasury  Dennrtment  supported 
the  electricity  amendment  in  1978,  after 
agreeing  that  furnishing  power  to  a  city 
and  one  contiguous  county  is  sufficiently 
"local"  that  whatever  bonds  are  Issued 
should  be  tax  exempt.  As  Don  Lubick. 
the  Assistant  S"rretarv  for  Tax  Policy 
wrote  me  at  the  time — 

(s)ince  a  city  is  a  single  t'overnmental 
unit,  even  if  it  embraces  more  than  one 
county,  the  requisite  local  character  of  the 
furnishing  Is  as  much  met  by  the  standard 
you  propose  as  by  the  current  two-county 
standard  For  reasons  of  consistency  In  the 
treatment  of  local  Jurisdictions  for  purposes 
of  the  "local  furnishing"  test,  we  therefore 
support  your  amendment. 

I  hope  that  the  Treasury  will  look 
favorably  on  a  second,  similar  amend- 
ment to  cover  facilities  that  produce 
gas.  I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

S.  2660 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  Section  103(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  projects 
for  which  tax-exempt  "industrial  develop- 
ment bonds"  may  be  l.ssued)  is  amended 
by  In.sertlng  the  words  "or  gas"  between 
"energy"  and  "from"  In  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  (4) . 

Sec.  2  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  obligations  Issued  after  the 
date   of   enactment. 0 
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By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request): 
S.  2662.  A  bill  to  amend  some  of  the 
administrative  provisions  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency's  basic  en- 
abling authorities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request  a  bill  to  amend  some 
of  the  administrative  provisions  of  the 
International  Communication  Agency's 
basic  enabhng  authorities. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the  act- 
ing director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  and  I  am  introducing 
it  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  specific 
bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it.  when  the  matter  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 


together  with  the  letter  from  the  Acting 
Director  of  the  ICA  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  dated  April  17.  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s.  2662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  Sec.  202 
(a)  title  III  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
U.S.C.  1451-1453)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows ; 

"PERSONS  TO  BE  ASSIGNED 

"Sec  301.  The  Director  of  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency  Is  authorized, 
when  the  government  of  another  country  is 
desirous  of  obtaining  the  services  of  a  per- 
son having  special  scientific  or  other  tech- 
ical  or  professional  qualifications,  from 
time  to  time  to  assign  or  authorize  the  as- 
signment for  service,  to  or  In  cooperation 
with  such  government,  any  person  in  the  cm- 
ploy  or  service  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  who  has  such  qualifications, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  agency 
in  which  such  person  is  employed  or  serving. 
No  person  shall  be  assigned  for  service  to 
or  in  cooperation  with  the  government  of 
any  country  unless  (1)  the  Director  finds 
that  such  assignment  is  necessary  in  the  na- 
tional Interest  of  the  United  States,  or  (2) 
such  government  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
United  States  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
compensation,  travel  expenses,  and  allow- 
ances payable  to  such  person  during  the  per- 
iod of  such  assignment  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  302,  or  (3)  such 
government  shal'.  have  made  an  advance  of 
funds,  property,  or  services  as  provided  in 
section  902.  Nothing  in  this  Act.  however, 
shall  authorize  the  assignment  of  such  per- 
sonnel for  service  relating  to  the  organiza- 
tion, training,  operation,  development,  or 
combat  equipment  of  the  armed  forces  of  a 
foreign  government. 

"STATUS    AND    ALLOWANCES 

"Sec.  302.  Any  person  In  the  employ  or  serv- 
ice of  the  Uiiiteu  States,  while  assigned  for 
service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  another 
government  under  the  authority  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
.servlng  his  rights,  allowances,  and  privileges 
as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Government  agency  from  which  assigned 
and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensa- 
tion from  that  agency.  He  may  also  receive, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  President  may 
prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar 
to  those  allowed  under  section  901(3)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (60  Stat.  999). 
The  authorization  of  such  allowances  and 
other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out 
of  any  appropriations  available  therefor  shall 
be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  require- 
ments of  section  1765  of  the  Revised 
Statutes. 

"ACCEPTANCE     OF    OFFICE     UNDER     ANOTHER 
GOVERNMENT 

"Sec.  303.  Any  person  in  the  employ  or 
service  of  the  United  States  while  assigned 
for  service  to  or  In  cooperation  with  another 
government  under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  his  Government 
agency,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Director 
of  the"  International  Communication  Agency. 
and  without  additional  compensation  there- 
for, accept  an  office  under  the  government  to 
"•hlch  he  Is  assigned.  If  the  acceptance  of 
such  an  office  in  the  opinion  of  such  agency 
Is  necessary  to  permit  the  effective  perform- 
ance of  duties  for  which  he  Is  assigned,  in- 
cluding the  making  or  approving  on  behalf  of 
such  foreign  government  the  disbi;rs?ment  of 
funds  provided  by  such  government  or  of  re- 
ceiving from  such  foreign  government  funds 


for  deposit  and  disbursement  on  behalf  of 
such  government,  in  carrying  out  programs 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act:  Provided, 
however.  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall 
In  no  case  Involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  another  government." 

(b)  Section  202(b)  section  804  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1474)  is 
amended — 

^l)  by  revising  paragraph  (16)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(16)  purchase  vehicles  for  use  abroad,  ex- 
cept that  right-hand  drive  and  security  ve- 
hicles may  be  purchased  without  regard  to 
any  maximum  price  limitation  established  by 
law:"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  18; 

(3)  in  paragraph  19  by  striking  out  the  pe- 
riod and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  adding 
the  word  "and"; 

(C)  Section  202(c)  title  VIII  of  the  United 
States  Information  and  Educational  Ex- 
change Act  of  1948  (22  U.S.C.  1471-1478)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"ACTING  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTORS 

"Sec.  808.  When  an  Associate  Director  of 
the  International  Communication  Agency 
dies,  resigns,  or  Is  sick  or  absent,  the  As- 
sociate Director's  principal  assistant  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  office  until  a  suc- 
cessor is  appointed  or  the  absence  or  sickness 
stops." 

(d)  Section  202(e)  section  802  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  (22  U.S.C.  1472)  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  the  letter  "(a)"  im- 
mediately before  the  words  "in  carrying  on 
activities'  and  adding  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(b)  Any  contract  of  the  types  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  and  described  in  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  which  is  funded  on 
the  basis  of  annual  appropriations  may 
nevertheless  be  made  for  periods  not  In  ex- 
cess of  five  years  when — 

(1)  appropriations  are  available  and  ade- 
quate for  payment  for  the  first  fiscal  year: 
and 

(2)  the  Director  of  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  determines  that — 

(A)  the  need  of  the  Government  for  the 
property  or  service  being  acquired  over  the 
period  of  the  contract  Is  reasonably  firm  and 
continuing:  and 

(B)  such  a  contract  will  serve  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  by  encouraging 
effective  competition  or  promoting  econom- 
ics in  performance  and  operation;   and 

(C)  such  a  method  of  contracting  will 
not  Inhibit  small  business  participation. 

"(c)  In  the  event  that  funds  are  not 
made  available  for  the  continuation  of  such 
a  contract  into  a  subsequent  fiscal  year,  the 
contract  shall  be  canceled  and  any  can- 
cellation costs  Incurred  shall  be  paid  from 
appropriations  originally  available  for  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  appropriations 
currently  available  for  the  acquisition  of 
similar  property  or  services  and  not  other- 
wise obligated,  or  appropriations  made  for 
such  cancellation  payments. 

"(d)  The  types  of  contacts  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  those  for  the 
procurement  of  property  or  services,  or  both 
for  the  operation,  maintenance  and  support 
of  programs,  facilities  and  installations  for 
or  related  to  radio  transmission  and  recep- 
tion, newswlre  services,  and  the  distribution 
of  books  and  other  publications  In  foreign 
countries. 

International  CoMMTrNiCATioN  Agency. 

Washington.  DC  .  April  17.  1980. 
Hon.   Waiter   F.   Mondale. 
President  of  the  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmit- 
ted    herewith     proposed     legislation     that 


would  amend  some  of  the  administrative 
provisions  of  the  Agency's  basic  enabling 
auihoiiiies  Rec.igiu/.iug  the  legislative 
pattern  of  recent  years,  we  have  identified 
our  proposal  as  Title  II  of  an  anticipated 
broader  Foreign  Relations  Authorization 
Bill. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Agency's  basic 
enabling  legislation  to  adjust  several  ad- 
ministrative provisions.  Such  changes,  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  similar  proposals 
last  year,  will  improve  our  capability  to 
administer  Agency  programs.  An  analysis 
explaining  the  proposed  legislation  Is  eo- 
closed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  Informed  us  that  there  Is  no  objection 
to  the  presentation  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation to  the  Congerss  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Administration's  program. 
Respectfully, 

Charles  W.  Brat.  Ill 

ActiTig  Director. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

chances  in  administrative  authorities 
Section  202. (a) — Assignment  of  Special- 
ists. This  proposal  would  enable  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Agency  to  assign  or  authorize 
the  assignment  of  any  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  government  at 
the  latier's  request. 

At  present,  only  U.S.  citizen  employees 
may  thus  be  assigned  under  the  authority 
of  section  301  of  the  Smlth-Mundt  Act.  No 
reason  appears  why  the  assignment  was  re- 
stricted only  to  citizen  employees  It  may 
be  that  the  employee  with  the  requisite 
expertise  Is  an  alien,  and  It  may  be  advstn- 
tageous  programmatlcally  or  psychologi- 
cally for  a  third  country  national  to  give 
Instruction. 

The  amendments  to  sections  302  and  303 
are  technical  In  nature  required  to  bring 
the  sections  into  conformity  with  section 
301. 

Section  202.  (b) — Technical  Amendments. 
(1)  Purchase  of  automobiles  with  security 
features. 

Terrorist  activities  abroad  Increase  the  risk 
of  death  or  injury  to  US  personnel  and  of 
damage  to  U.S.  vehicles  or  vehicles  without 
security  features.  The  presence  of  a  chauf- 
feur di-lven  automobile  of  US  manufacture 
with  diplomatic  tags  Identifies  the  occupants 
as  U.S.  personnel.  The  large  size  of  the  auto- 
mobile makes  evasive  driving  In  narrow 
streets  difficult.  The  risk  of  death.  Injury  or 
damage  would  be  lessened  If  U.S.  personnel 
in  certain  high  risk  areas  were  to  be  driven 
In  automobiles  of  foreign  manufacture  or. 
alternatively,  with  optional  security  features 
.  This  amendment  brings  the  Agency's  au- 
thority in  line  with  Identical  authority 
granted  to  the  Department  of  State  In  Title 
I  of  Public  Law  96-68  (93  Stat.  416).  Section 
204(b)  (4)  of  Public  Law  96-60  (93  Stat.  400) 
granted  the  Agency  authority  to  purchase 
right  hand  drive  vehicles  for  overseas  use 
without  regard  to  maximum  price  limitation. 

Secfton  202.  (c) — Acting  Associate  Direc- 
tors. During  the  absence,  disability  or  death 
of  an  Associate  Director  or  during  a  vacancy 
In  the  Office  of  Associate  Director,  his  or  her 
principal  deputy  succeeds  to  the  duties  on 
an  acting  basis.  However,  the  validity  of  some 
actions  could  be  In  doubt  and  perhaps  suc- 
cessfully challenged  In  court,  particularly 
those  involving  the  obligation  of  funds.  It  is 
clear  that  an  Acting  Associate  Director  can- 
not authorize  the  negotiation  of  certain  con- 
tracts. Further,  the  Comptroller  General  has 
called  into  question  the  validity  of  actions 
taken  by  officials  occupying  on  an  acting 
basis  positions  whose  Incumbents  are  Presi- 
dential nominees  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
unless  specific  legal  authority  provided  for 
the  temporary  official  so  to  act  (eg  .  56  Comp 
Gen.  761  (1977);  Decision  B-150136.  May  16. 
1978). 
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charge,  concentrated  In  approximately  forty 
dense  "hot  spots  " 

Anoroximately   5000  pounds  of  PCB's  per 


gage  in  the  American  fisheries  tinless 
private  relief  legislation  is  enacted. 


^^..    n^:^.. 
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alternative  fuels  from  domestic  sources 
of  energy.  Perhaps  our  most  extensive 
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This  proposal  would  cure  the  deficiency  by 
authorizing  the  deputy  to  exercise  the  full 
functions  of  the  Associate  Director.  Such  au- 
thority has  long  been  granted  to  cabinet  arid 
military  departments  by  the  Vacancies  Act 
(5  use.  3346) .  but  the  pertinent  statute  has 
thus  not  been  extended  to  executive  agencies. 
Section  202.  (d)—Multiyear  Contracting 
Autliority  The  sole  purpose  amendments  to 
Section  802  of  the  United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (22 
US.C.  1472)  is  to  authorize  the  Agency  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  property  and  services 
on  a  multiyear  basis  where  such  contracts 
are  funded  by  annual  appropriations. 

The  term  of  any  such  contract  could  not 
exceed  five  years  If  a  contract  was  canceled 
at  any  time  after  the  fiscal  year  In  which 
made  by  reason  of  the  failure  or  refusal  of 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  for  its  con- 
tinuation, a  cancellation  payment  would  be 
made  to  the  contractor  to  reimburse  him  for 
the  unrecouped  portion  of  such  Items  as 
startup  costs  that  were  to  have  been  prorated 
over  the  originally  contemplated  contract 
period  Some  examples  of  the  sort  of  econo- 
mies and  the  potential  for  increased  compe- 
tition that  the  Agency  might  expect  to  de- 
rive from  such  multiyear  contracting: 

First,  there  has  long  been  a  need  for  an 
offshore  facility  in  Greece  for  the  more  eco- 
nomical and  expeditious  unloading  of  the 
substantial  quantities  of  petroleum  products 
used  to  operate  our  relay  station  at  Kavala. 
A  major  supplier  Informed  the  Agency  that 
if  it  had  been  offered  a  multiyear  contract 
for  these  products.  It  would  have  Installed 
the  needed  facility  at  Its  own  expense. 

Second,  multiyear  contracts  for  newswlre 
services  would  result  in  less  drastic  annual 
price  increases  to  the  Agency. 

Third,  the  tariff  rates  that  the  Agency  pays 
for  satellite  broadcast  transmission  services 
would  be  lower  under  multiyear  contracts. 
Fourth,  the  cost  to  the  Agency  of  obtaining 
computerized  lists  of  books  for  use  abroad 
by  Its  numerous  libraries  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced  under  multivear  contracts  In 
addition,  there  would  be  a  strong  likelihood 
of  increased  competition  for  these  contracts 
because  the  high  startup  costs  could  be 
amortized  over  a  much  longer  period  of  time. 
Fifth,  in  the  absence  of  our  ability  to 
make  other  than  one-year  contracts  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  grounds  at  our  relay  sta- 
tions, we  have  encountered  decreasing  com- 
petition and.  presumably,  increased  costs. 
Inasmuch  as  many  small  business  enterprises 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  absorb  in  one  year 
the  relatively  large  capital  costs  of  equip- 
ment needed  to  perform  these  maintenance 
services. 

The  requested  amendments  are  broadly 
analogous  to  the  provisions  contained  In  10 
U.S.C.  2306(g).  which  authorize  certain 
agencies  (primarily  the  military  depart- 
ments) to  enter  into  contracts  for  periods  of 
not  more  than  five  years  for  specified  types 
of  services  land  related  supplies)  to  be  ren- 
dered outside  the  forty-eight  contiguous 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  However 
these  amendments  have  been  cast  In  a  sim- 
pler form  # 
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By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  ffor  himself. 
Mr.  Javits,  and  Mr.  Williams)  : 
S.  2663.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to 
authorize  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  Hudson  River:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Hudson  River  PCB  Reclamation  Demon- 
stration project.  My  colleagues.  Mr 
Javits  of  New  Yoric  and  Mr.  Williams  of 
New  Jersey,  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
this  bill  which  I  plan  to  offer  as  an 


amendment  to  the  Clean  Water  Act  in 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee. 

The  Hudson  River,  a  75-milIion-year- 
old   waterway,   is   highly   contaminated 
with  polychlorinated  biphenyls,   known 
as  PCBs.  For  precisely  the  reason  the 
chemical  was  synthesized,  mass  produced 
and  utilized  in  transformers  and  other 
machinery— its  resistance  to  decomposi- 
tion—PCBs   have   become   one   of    the 
more  onerous  toxic  pollutants  of  our  in- 
dustrial era.  This  is  a  matter  of  utmost 
environmental  and  economic  seriousness 
More  than  630.000  pounds  of  PCBs 
were  discharged  by  industry  in  the  up- 
per Hudson  over  a  period  of  decades  un- 
til their  production  and  use  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  in  1978.  Over  half  of  this  amount 
is  still  present  within  40  miles  of  the 
original  point  of  discharge,  where  it  is 
concentrated  in  approximately  40  "hot 
spots."  Some  5.000  pounds  of  PCB's  each 
year  flow  out  of  these  hot  spots  and  dis- 
perse in  the  lower  river  where  they  can- 
not be  recovered. 

These  long-term  discharges  of  PCBs 
have  taken  a  serious  toll  in  the  Hudson 
not  only  on  its  fish  and  plant  life,  but 
also  on  the  viability  of  industry  and 
other  enterprises  downstream.  Some 
species  of  fish  in  the  river  are  contami- 
nated with  PCB's  at  concentrations  in 
excess  of  acceptable  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration limits  by  up  to  a  factor  of 
100.  leading  New  York  State  to  ban  all 
fishing  in  the  upper  Hudson,  and  most 
commercial  fishing  in  the  lower  Hudson 
In  addition.  PCB  contamination  in  the 
river  bottom  sediment  has  hindered 
dredging  needed  to  assure  an  adequate 
harbor  depth  for  the  Port  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  and  nearby  industries 
and  nearly  forced  the  temporary  closing 
of  that  port. 

New  York  has  been  actively  working 
on  this  problem,  but  lacks  the  resources 
to  address  it  unilaterally.  In   1975  the 
State  commenced  legal  action  against 
General  Electric,  the  company  responsi- 
ble for  the  preponderance  of  the  PCB 
discharges.  In  settlement  of  that  suit  a 
$7  million  joint  New  York  State-General 
Electric   fund   was   created,   which   has 
been  used  during  the  past  2  years  for 
studies  and  limited  remedial  action.  New 
York  State  has  also  sought  Federal  as- 
sistance on  three  occasions.  The  State 
first  sought  funding  under  section  115  of 
the  Clean   Water  Act  which  addresses 
in-place  toxic  substances  such  as  PCBs 
This  application  was  denied  by  EPA  on 
the  grounds  that  Congress  had  never  ap- 
propriated funds  under  section   115    A 
second  New  York  application  to  EPA  was 
made  under  section  201   of   the  Clean 
Water  Act,  for  funding  the  project  from 
Its    share    of    the   sewage    construction 
grant   program.    This    application,    too 
was  rejected,  in  this  case  because  EPA 
deemed  the  clean-up  program  outside  of 
their  statutory  authority  under  the  sew- 
age grant  program.  A  third  application 
similar  to  the  second  is  still  pending  with 
EPA. 

It  makes  little  sense  for  the  State  and 
Federal  Government  to  spend  millions 
of  dollars  for  sewage  treatment  along  the 
Hudson  when  the  river  itself  is  laden 


with  a  toxic  chemical.  For  this  reason 
the  State  of  New  York  has  designated 
the  clean  up  of  the  PCB's  in  the  Hudson 
River  as  its  highest  priority  water  qual- 
ity project  under  the  201  program.  Al- 
though EPA  approves  of  this  project 
and  fully  recognizes  the  consequences  of 
further  delay  in  dredging  the  so-called 
"hot  spots."  it  is  limited  by  its  statutory 
authority.  My  bill  will  enable  EPA  to 
approve  the  u.se  of  201  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  project. 

Under  the  demonstration  program, 
EPA.  in  cooperation  with  the  State' 
would  dredge  the  40  "hot  spot"  areas! 
removing  up  to  60  percent  of  the  PCB's 
in  the  river.  The  contaminated  sedi- 
ments would  be  stored  in  secure  land- 
fills, which  New  York  State  has  already 
Identified.  The  State  estimates  that  this 
project  could  be  completed  at  a  total 
cost  of  $40  million.  My  bill  provides 
that  this  cost  be  shared  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Government,  with  the 
State  responsible  for  25  percent  of  the 
cost. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  to 
incorporate  this  bill  into  the  Clean 
Water  Act  reauthorization  legislation 
presently  under  consideration. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill,  and  a  fact 
sheet  on  PCB's  in  the  Hudson  River  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
factsheet  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tliat  title  I 
of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"HUDSON    RI\'ER    I^B   RECLAMATION 
DEMONSTRATION    PROJECT 

■'Sec  116.  (a)  The  Administrator  Is  au- 
thorized to  enter  Into  contracts  and  other 
agreements  with  the  State  of  New  York  to 
carry  out  a  project  to  demonstrate  methods 
for  the  selective  removal  of  polychlorinated 
biphenyls  contaminating  bottom  sediments 
of  the  Hudson  River,  treating  such  sediments 
as  required,  burying  such  sediments  in  se- 
cure landfills,  and  installing  monitoring  sys- 
tems for  such  landfills.  Such  demonstration 
project  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  feasibility  of  indefinite  storage 
in  secure  landfills  of  toxic  substances  and 
of  ascertaining  the  improvement  in  the  rate 
of  recovery  of  a  toxic  contaminated  national 
waterway. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  the  State  of  Ne.^'  York  to 
carry  out  this  section  from  funds  allotted 
to  such  State  under  section  205(a)  of  this 
Act.  except  that  the  amount  of  any  such 
grant  shall  be  equal  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  and  such  grant  shail  be 
made  on  condition  that  non -Federal  sources 
provide  the  remainder  of  the  cost  of  such 
project". 

Fact  Sheet  on  PCB's  in  the  Hudson  River 

To  what  degree  is  the  Hudson  contami- 
nated with  PCB's? 

More  than  630.000  pounds  of  PCB's  were 
discharged  by  industry  in  the  upper  river 
area  over  a  period  of  decades,  until  PCB 
production  and  use  were  prohibited  bv  EPA 
in  1978. 

Over  half  of  this  amount  is  still  present 
within  40  miles  of  the  original  point  of  dis- 


charge, concentrated  In  approximately  forty 
dense  "hot  spots." 

Approximately  5000  pounds  of  PCB's  per 
year  flow  from  these  hot  spots  and  disperse 
in  the  lower  river. 

Hov/  serious  a  problem  does  this  pose'' 

Some  fish  in  the  river  contain  over  100 
times  the  Food  and  Drug  Admmlnistratlons 
acceptable  limits  for  PCBs  in  fish  sold  In- 
terstate. 

As  a  result  New  York  State  has  now 
banned  aU  fishing  In  the  upper  Hudson  and 
most  commercial  fishing  In  the  lower  Hud- 
son. 

PCB  contamination  in  the  river  sediments 
near  New  York  City  delayed — and  nearly  pre- 
vented— dredging  necessary  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  and  nearby  Industries. 

What  action  has  New  York  State  taken? 

In  1975  New  York  began  administrative 
action  against  General  Electric,  the  com- 
pany responsible  for  the  preponderance  of 
the  river's  PCB's. 

A  $7  million  Joint  New  York  State-Gen- 
eral Electric  fund  In  settlement  of  that  ac- 
tion has  been  used  for  over  two  years  of 
studies  and  limited  remedial  action. 

The  state  has  thrice  applied  for  federal 
assistance  in  clean-up  under  the  Clean  Wa- 
ter Act  One  application  was  rejected  be- 
cause Congress  had  not  funded  Section  115. 
which  addresses  in-place  toxics  such  as 
PCBs.  The  second  application,  for  funding 
under  the  201  sewage  grant  program,  was 
denied  because  it  was  deemed  outside  the 
scope  of  that  program.  A  third  application  Is 
pending,  also  for  201  funds. 

What  remains  to  be  done? 

Dredging  the  forty  "hot  spots"  In  the 
river  can  remove  over  60  percent  of  the  re- 
maining PCBs  A  delay  in  this  clean-up  will 
make  it  less  feasible  each  year,  as  Increas- 
ing amounts  of  the  PCB's  In  the  hot  spots 
disperse. 

New  York  estimates  that  the  clean-up  will 
cost  $40  million,  of  which  three-quarters 
would  be  provided  from  New  Y'ork's  allot- 
ment of  federal  201  sewage  funds  under  the 
Moynihan  amendment.  New  York  State 
would  be  responsible  for  the  remainder.^ 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  2664.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to  cause 
the  vessel  Fundy  Pride,  owned  by  the 
State  of  Maine,  as  represented  by  "The 
Department  of  Educational  and  Cultural 
Services"  acting  through  its  Division 
of  Vocational  Education.  Washington 
County  Vocational  Technical  Institute, 
to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  with  coastwise  privileges: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation. 

"ruNDT  PRmE" 
•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  authorize  documentation  of  the 
vessel  Fundy  Pride,  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  that  she  may  engage  in 
the  American  fisheries  for  nonprofit, 
educational  purposes. 

The  marine  document  of  an  American 
documented  vessel  serves  a  dual  purpose. 
it  IS  both  a  certificate  of  nationality  and 
an  authorization  from  the  sovereign  for 
tlie  vessel's  use  in  general  or  specific 
trades.  The  cabotage  laws,  designed  for 
ihe  protection  of  domestic  labor  and  in- 
dustry prescribe  further  prerequisites  by 
limiting  the  use  under  the  American  flag 
of  vessels  built  abroad.  Such  vessels  may 
not  transport  passengers  between  ports 
or  places  in  the  United  States,  nor  en- 


gage in  the  American  fisheries  unless 
private  relief  legislation  is  enacted. 

The  Fundy  Pride,  a  45-foot  vessel,  was 
built  in  Cape  St.  Mary's.  Nova  Scotia. 
Canada  in  1962.  and  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  its  owner,  the  Merle 
Corp.  of  Ossining.  NY.  On  July  16,  1976, 
the  Merle  Corp.  offered  to  donate  the  ves- 
sel to  the  State  of  Maine  for  use  by  the 
Marine  Vocational  Center  of  Washing- 
ton County  Vocational  Technical  Insti- 
tute, which  is  located  in  Eastport,  Maine. 
This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  institute 
was  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the 
vessel  on  August  23. 1976. 

The  Marine  Vocational  Center  will 
use  the  Fundy  Pride  in  its  fisheries  train- 
ing program,  which  commenced  in  Sep- 
tember 1978.  Unless  legislation  permit- 
ting documentation  is  enacted,  the  use 
of  this  vessel  to  the  center  will  be  lost. 

Insofar  as  the  Marine  Vocational  Cen- 
ter is  a  nonprofit  educational  institu- 
tion, the  bill  would  result  in  no  competi- 
tive impact  on  U.S. -built  vessels. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  result  in 
no  costs  to  the  Federal  Government,  nor 
would  it  increase  or  affect  Federal  regu- 
lation in  any  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assejnbled.  That  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  and  the  provisions  of 
Section  4132  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating,  shall 
cause  the  vessel  Fundy  Pride,  built  In  Cape 
St.  Marys  Nova  Scotia,  and  now  owned  by 
the  State  of  Maine,  as  represented  by  the 
Commissioner  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States,  upon  compliance  of 
the  usual  requirements,  to  engage  In  the 
coastwise  trade  and  the  fisheries,  so  long 
as  such  vessel  Is  owned  by  the  State  of 
Maine,  or  a  clth;en  of  the  United  States.* 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  John- 
ston) : 

S.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  todav 
I  am  introducing  S.  2665,  the  National 
Coal  Production.  Distribution,  and  Uti- 
lization Act  of  1980.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  enhance  the  Nation's 
coal  production,  distribution  and  utiliza- 
tion by  assuring  the  expeditious  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  national  coal  dis- 
tribution system. 

Seven  years  after  the  Arab  oil  embargo 
of  1973  and  despite  the  enactment  of  at 
least  two  major  coal  conversion  acts,  the 
Nation  continues  to  be  dependent  on  im- 
ported crude  oil  for  its  energy  needs. 
Presently,  conference  committees  of 
which  I  am  a  member  are  considering 
major  legislative  initiatives  for  encour- 
aging and  expediting  the  development  of 


alternative  fuels  from  domestic  sources 
of  energy.  Perhaps  our  most  extensive 
domestic  source  of  energy  and  the  source 
from  which  most  alternative  fuels  will  be 
produced  is  coal.  However,  our  coal  re- 
.sources  will  be  of  absolutely  no  use  to  us 
unless  a  national  coal  distribution  sys- 
tem exists  wliicli  can  move  huge  quan- 
tities of  coal  over  long  distances,  from 
the  point  of  production  to  the  pomt  of 
use,  efficiently,  ecoiioniically  and  safely. 
Unfortunately,  that  nsitional  coal  distri- 
bution system  does  not  exist  today  and 
will  not  exist  until  coilI  slurry  pipelines 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  develop. 

Coal  slurry  pipelines  offer  a  safe,  effi- 
cient and  economical  system  for  coal 
distribution.  In  a  coal  slurry  pipeline 
system,  coal  is  pulverized  and  mixed 
with  water;  the  coal/ water  slurry  is 
transported  by  pipehne  to  the  point  of 
use,  the  coal  is  separated  from  the  water 
in  a  centrifuge  at  the  point  of  use;  the 
coal  is  then  used  as  fuel  and  the  water  is 
used  in  an  industrial  apphcation  or 
cleaned  for  disposal.  Several  coal  slurry 
pipehnes  have  been  planned  to  move 
western  coal  to  Arkansas  and  other 
States  along  or  near  the  gulf  coast.  At 
least  one  coal  pipeline  has  been  planned 
to  move  eastern  coal  to  Florida  and 
Georgia.  Each  of  these  pipelines  will 
offer  an  environmentally  safe,  energy 
efficient  and  economical  means  of  dis- 
tributing coal  among  the  coal  consum- 
ing States.  For  instance,  a  recent  study 
of  the  economic  and  energy  t)enefits  of 
the  east  coast  coal  .slurry  pipeline  which 
was  prepared  by  National  Economic  Re- 
search Ass(x:iates.  inc.  (NERA),  found 
that  this  one  pipeline  could  provide  the 
following  cumulative  economic  and 
energy  benefits  for  the  decade  1990- 
2000: 

( 1 )  save  the  nation  633.2  million  barrels  of 
dlesel  fuel.  No.  2  heating  oil  and  railroad 
fuel; 

(2)  save  $4.8  to  $9.2  billion  In  distribution 
costs  to  utility  customers; 

(3)  save  $19  billluu  In  our  nation's  balance 
of  payments; 

(4)  create  .'>,200  new  coal  mining  Jobs;  and 

(5)  Increase  coal  industry  revenues  by  $432 
million  per  year. 

Yet.  these  coal  slurry  pipelines  cannot 
be  built  today — regardless  of  their  eco- 
nomic or  energy  .savings — because  many 
railroads  will  not  grant  the  pipelines  the 
necessary  rights-of-way  or  access  across 
railroad  property.  Given  the  extensive 
land-holdiiip;,  of  the  railroads,  most 
pipelines  cannot  be  built  wuthout  cross- 
ing railroad  prcperty. 

No  industry  should  be  allowed,  through 
tmilateral  action,  to  block  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adequate  national  coal  dis- 
tribution system.  The  stakes  for  our  Na- 
tion are  simply  tf»o  great.  Therefore,  this 
legislation  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Energy,  may  find  that  cer- 
tain coal  slurry  pipelines  are  in  the  na- 
tional interest.  Any  coal  slurry-  pipeline 
which  he  finds  to  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest can  acquire  the  necessary-  rights- 
of-way  acrass  the  property  owned  by 
other  distributors  of  coal  by  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  in  an  appro- 
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priate  State  court  or  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 
Mr.   President.   I   urge   the  Senate  to 


(4)  might  be  Impeded,  delayed  or  made 
more  expensive  unless  granted  the  power  of 
eminent  domain; 


together  with  the  related  analysis,  and 
the  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
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priate  State  court  or  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  this  important  legislation.  We  must 
get  on  \Mth  the  business  of  developing 
and  using  our  extensive  coal  resources. 
Coal  development  depends  on  an  ade- 
quate national  coal  distribution  system. 
Coal  slurry  pipelines  are  an  essential  and 
long-overdue  element  in  that  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  legislation  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S.  2665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Coal  Pro- 
duction. Distribution  and  Utilization  Act  of 
1980.' 

FINDINGS  AND   PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  and 
declares  that — 

( 1 )  The  United  States'  continuing  depend- 
ence on  foreign  sources  for  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products  entails  grave  national 
security  risks,  results  in  major  balance  of 
payment  deficits  and  increases  inflation  and 
unemployment  in  the  domestic  economy; 

(2)  The  United  States  possesses  extensive 
coal  reserves  which  must  be  produced,  dis- 
tributed and  utilized  to  reduce  this  depend- 
ence on  imported  petroleum: 

(;3)  These  coal  reserves  cannot  be  devel- 
oped and  used  for  fuel  unless  adequate  sys- 
tems exist  for  the  efficient  and  economic  dis- 
tribution of  large  quantities  of  coal  across 
great  distances:  and 

(4)  The  nation's  coal  distribution  systems 
must  Include  coal  pipeline  distribution 
which  wUl  assist  the  nation  to  develop  effi- 
ciently and  use  Its  coal  resources. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  enhance 
the  nation's  coal  production,  distribution  and 
utilization  by  assuring  the  expeditious  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  national  coal  dis- 
tribution system  by  granting  a  limited  right 
of  eminent  domain  to  coal  pipelines  designed 
for  moving  coal  from  producing  areas  to  con- 
suming markets. 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  28(a)  of  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as  amended.  Is  further 
amended  by  Inserting  the  word  "coal"  be- 
tween   "natural  gas",  and  "synthetic". 

LIMITED  RIGHT   OF   EMINENT  DOMAIN 

Sec.  4.  The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920. 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
a  new  Section  29  as  follows  and  renumber- 
ing the  pre.sent  Section  29  and  all  subsequent 
sections   accordingly: 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  Authority  to  Issue  Certifi- 
cate— Upon  application  of  any  person  pro- 
posing to  construct  a  coal  pipeline,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Energy,  shall  determine 
whether  the  construction  of  such  pipeline 
shall  be  in  the  national  interest. 

tb)  Findings. — In  making  a  determination 
under  subsection  I  A)  with  respect  to  any 
proposed  coal  pipeline,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  make  findings  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  pipeline — 

(1)  would  help  meet  national  needs  for 
coal  distribution  and  utilization  considering, 
among  other  matters,  alternate  routes  or 
means  of  distributing  coal: 

(2)  would  contribute  to  the  national  se- 
curity by  displacing  imported  petroleum  and 
coal: 

(3>  would  enhance  competition  and  pro- 
vide new  market  outlets  and  opportunities 
for  coal  producers,  including  small  and  inde- 
pendent producers; 


(4)  might  be  Impeded,  delayed  or  made 
more  expensive  unless  granted  the  power  of 
eminent  domain; 

(5)  would  affect  the  environment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Impact  of  other  routes  or 
modes  of  distribution  or  other  methods  of 
utilization  of  the  coal  resources  involved; 
and 

(6)  will  be  likely  to  result  In  lower  costs 
to  consumers  for  the  coal  distributed  than 
would  be  in  effect  if  such  coal  were  dis- 
tributed by  other  modes  of  transportation. 

(c)  Rules  and  Regulations. — The  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  are  necessary  for  the  expeditious 
exercise  of  the  authority  granted  In  this 
Section. 

(d)  Limited  Right  of  Eminent  Domain. — 
Any  person  proposing  to  build  a  coal  pipe- 
line, the  construction  of  which  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
be  in  the  national  interest,  may  acquire  a 
right  of  way  from  any  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  distributing  coal  by  exercising 
the  right  of  eminent  domain  In  the  appro- 
priate state  court  or  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  such 
person's  lands  or  rights-of-way  are  located. 
The  practice  and  procedure  In  any  action  or 
proceeding  for  that  purpose  In  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  shall  conform  as 
nearly  as  may  be  practicable  with  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  In  similar  actions  or  pro- 
ceedings in  the  courts  of  the  State  where  the 
property  Is  situated:  Provided,  That  the 
United  States  district  courts  shall  only  have 
Jurisdiction  of  cases  when  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  owner  of  the  property  to  be 
condemned  exceeds  $10,000. 

if)   For  Purposes  of  This  Section. — 

1 1 )  The  term  "coal  pipeline"  means  any 
system  for  the  transportation  of  coal  (or  Its 
solid-derived  products).  A  pipeline  system 
Inchides  the  line  pipe,  valves,  support  struc- 
tures, pumping  units  and  similar  facilities 
used  or  useful  in  the  transportation  of  coal. 

(2)  The  term  "right-of-way",  when  used 
with  respect  to  a  coal  pipeline,  means  such 
land,  or  Interest  In  land,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  the  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  such  coal  pipeline. 

1 3)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  company,  partnership, 
association,  firm.  Institution,  society,  trust. 
Joint  venture,  or  Joint  stock  company." 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  further  regulation  of. 
or  to  relate  to  or  otherwise  affect  regulation 
of.  Interstate  common  carriers,  particularly 
railroads  and  pipelines. • 


By  Mr.  CHURCH  (by  request^  : 
S.  2666.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  International  Natural  Rub- 
ber Agreement  for  fiscal  year  1981 :  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce by  request  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  International 
Natural  Rubber  Agreement  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  bill  has  been  requested  by  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Congressional  Relations,  and  I  am  in- 
troducing it  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a  specific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  may  direct  their 
attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or  oppose 
this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggested  amend- 
ments to  it,  when  the  matter  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


together  with  the  related  analysis,  and 
the  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  dated  April  1,  1980, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  2666 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  order 
to  meet  obligations  of  the  United  States  as 
a  member  of  the  International  Natural  Rub- 
ber Agreement,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated-sums  not  to  exceed  $88,- 
000,000  for  the  payment  of  contribulions  to 
the  Agreement's  buffer  stock  account.  Such 
funds  will  be  expended  as  necessary  upon 
notification  from  the  Executive  Director  of 
the  Agreement's  organization  that  such  con- 
tributions, apportioned  among  member  gov- 
ernments In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Agreement,  will  oe  required  to  order 
to  carry  out  buffer  stock  transactions  to 
stabilize  the  price  of  natural  rubber  on  In- 
ternational markets.  These  funds  are  author- 
ized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  1.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  legislative  proposal  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement. 

The  proposal  provides  for  authorization  of 
$88,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  for  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  an  appropriation  request  which 
was  transmitted  within  the  President's  budg- 
et request.  An  analysis  further  explaining 
the  proposed  legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress  and  that 
its  enactment  would  be  in  accord  with  the 
program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

■Walter  L.  Cutler, 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

Analysis 
authorization  for  the  investment  in  the 
intern.\tional     natural     rubber     bfffer 
stock  appropriation 

This  provides  authorization  of  $88,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  cover  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  membership  in  the  International 
Natural  Rubber  Agreement. 

US.  participation  in  the  proposed  Inter- 
national Natural  Rubber  Agreement  would 
include  this  contribution  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  natural  rubber  for  the  Agree- 
ment's buffer  stock.  TTie  buffer  stock  would 
buy  and  sell  natural  rubber  in  world  markets 
to  stabilize  prices  within  an  agreed  range, 
thereby  promotlni^  adequate  natural  rubber 
supplies,  which  Is  in  the  interest  of  both 
producers  and  consumers.  Upon  termination 
of  the  Agreement  the  US.  share  of  the  re- 
maining assets  would  be  refunded. 

Contribution  to  the  International  Natural 

Rubber  Buffer  Stock 

justification 

This  FY  1981  authorization  request  would 

provide'  for  $88  million  to  make  US  contri- 

butiors  to  the  buffer  stock  account  of  the 

International    Natural    Rubber    Agreement 

The  Atreement.  which  Is  scheduled  to  enter 

Into  force  on  October   1.   1980.  provides  for 

the  establishment  of  an  International  buffer 
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Stock  of  550.000  metric  tons  of  natural  rub- 
ber. Contributions  oy  member  governments 
to  that  buffer  stock  will  be  mandatory. 

The  International  Natural  Rubber  Agree- 
ment was  concluded  October  5.  1979.  and  was 
signed  by  the  United  States  on  January  8. 
1980.  The  Agreement  is  being  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  for 
its  advice  and  consent  consideration.  The 
fundamental  objectives  of  the  Agreement  are 
to  stabilize  natural  rubber  prices  without 
disturbing  long-term  market  trends  and  to 
seek  expanding  supplies  of  the  commodity 
at  rea.sonable  prices  US  participation  in  the 
Agreement,  made  possible  by  the  mandatory 
contributions,  will  have  the  following  specific 
benefits:  it  should  encourage  producers  to 
expand  production  and  undertake  invest- 
ments that  will  help  assure  future  supplies 
(The  US  is  the  largest  single  consumer  of 
this  commodity);  It  should  help  dampen 
cyclical  price  fluctuations  which  might 
otherwise  contribute  to  inflationary  tenden- 
cies; It  should  for  this  commodity  promote 
international  economic  cooperation  which 
.^  benefits  both  industrialized  and  developing 

^  countries;  and  it  should  strengthen  our  re- 

lationship with  ASEAN  and  key  friendly 
governments  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Member  governments  commit  themselves 
to  finance  the  total  costs  of  the  S.W.OOO  ton 
stock,  including  acquisition  as  necessary 
plus  related  holding  and  rotational  ex- 
penses. Financial  contributions  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  number  of  votes  each  mem- 
ber government  holds  in  the  Council.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  financing  will  be  shared 
equally  between  Importing  and  exporting 
members  and  groups,  with  each  mem- 
ber's share  apportioned  according  to  Its 
net  Imports  exports.  Based  on  the  num- 
ber of  countries  likely  to  Join  the  Agree- 
ment and  our  analysis  of  past  market 
trends  and  operational  con-ideratlons.  the 
Administration  believes  that  a  total  of  $88 
million  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  US  ob- 
ligations that  might  arise.  .Although  the 
Administration  considers  this  amount  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  potential  obligations,  a 
supplemental  authoriz.^tlon  and  appropria- 
tion might  be  required  In  the  event  of  ex- 
tremely adverse  economic  conditions  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  Agreement. 

The  Agreement  provides  for  an  Initial 
contribution  In  cash  equivalent  to  $33  mil- 
lion, of  which  the  US  share  would  be  ap- 
proximately $5  million  This  contribution 
must  occur  within  18  months  of  the  Agree- 
ment's entry  Into  force:  it  is  thus  likely  to 
be  an  FY  1981  outlay.  The  remaining  ?83 
million  win  be  held  by  the  US  Government 
but  would  be  available  for  call  up  by  the 
Cnuncil  of  the  Agreement  as  and  when  nec- 
essary, on  30  days'  notice,  to  Finance  the 
US  share  of  buffer  stock  purchases  and  op- 
erations. 

The  Agreement  will  have  a  five-year  life. 
but  may  be  extended  for  an  additional  two 
years.  Therefore,  a  multiple  year  appropria- 
tion will  be  required.  At  the  conclu.sion  of 
the  Agreement,  contributions  actually  paid 
In  by  member.s  will  be  refundable,  subject 
to  any  operating  profits  or  losses  Incurred 
during  the  life  of  the  Agreement. # 


By  Mr.  NELSON: 
S.  2667.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Bu.siness. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  which  will 
provide  a  cost  eflective  remedy  to  the 
funding  problems  of  the  301 'd*  Small 
Business  Investment  Comoany  program 
which  is  commonly  identified  as  the  mi- 
nority enterprise  .'^mall  business  invest- 
ment company  (MESBICl  program. 
Created    administratively    in    1969    and 


through  legislative  mandate  in  1972. 
MESBIC's  are  for  profit  venture  capital 
companies  licensed  and  regulated  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  The  li- 
censees provide  equity  and  long-term 
debt  funds  to  small  business  concerns 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged entrepreneurs.  This  is  a 
unique  private-public  sector  partnership 
wliich  enables  MESBIC's  to  leverage 
their  private  capital  by  selling  preferred 
securities  and  subordinated  debentures 
to  SBA.  Currently  MESBICs  are  eligible 
to  leverage  their  private  capital  on  a 
4-to-l  ratio. 

Appropriated  funds  needed  to  meet 
MESBIC  leverage  requests  were  sufficient 
until  fiscal  year  1979.  Passage  of  Pubhc 
Law  95-507.  which  provided  additional 
operating  MESBIC  benefits,  coupled  with 
growing  private  sector  demand  for 
MESBIC  funds,  caused  a  short  fall  in 
that  year  in  matching  Federal  dollars. 
Although  SBA  received  applications  for 
$32  million  in  levsrage,  only  $22  million 
in  appropriated  funds  was  available. 
Tltis  situation  resulted  in  MESBIC  fund- 
ing delays  in  excess  of  9  months. 

In  1980.  the  story  is  similar.  There  was 
an  appropriation  of  S27  million,  but 
there  was  a  $6  million  backlog  in 
MESBIC  leverage  applications  carried 
over  from  fiscal  year  1979  that  immedi- 
ately decreased  available  MESBIC  rc- 
.sources  lor  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  After  the  seventh  montli  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  there  are  $45  million  in 
leverage  applications  pending.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  only  S21  million  in  direct 
funds  which  means  $18  million  in  fund- 
ing requests  will  have  to  be  denied  un- 
less relief  is  granted. 

The  legislation  I  am  proposing  today 
would  help  to  alleviate  this  critical  situa- 
tion. MESBIC's  .sell  debentures  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  at  3  per- 
cent below  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  first  5  years.  Presently, 
all  of  these  debenture  funds  come  from 
the  direct  funds  appropriated  for  this 
speciHc  purpose.  This  bill  would  amend 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  by  authorizing  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  .sell  the  subsidized 
MESBIC  debentures  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  'FEB I,  while  continuing 
to  appropriate  funds  to  cover  the  inter- 
est differential.  Presently  FFB  now  pur- 
chases from  SBA  all  debentures  sold  to 
SBA  by  regular  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  iSBICsi  so  the  amend- 
ment merely  places  MESBIC's  on  par 
with  reglular  SBICs. 

If  enacted,  this  measure  would  enable 
SBA  to  provid?  leverage  funds  to 
MESBIC  in  a  timely  manner.  Failure  to 
provide  adequate  and  timely  funding 
merely  deprives  economically  and  disad- 
vantaged concerns  from  obtaining  debt 
and  equity  moneys  during  a  period  of 
record  high  interest  rates  and  tight 
money. 

The  track  record  of  the  MESBIC  in- 
dustry- affirms  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. In  1969.  the  tvpical  small  business 
financed  through  the  MESBIC  program 
was  a  small  familv  owned  concern  with 
annu.nl  gross  receipts  of  S30.261.  Today, 
the  trend  toward  larger,  more  diverse 
and  viable  investments  is  industrj'wide. 


The  type  of  business  financed  by 
MESBIC's  during  1979  was  a  profitable 
corporation  less  than  3  years  old.  em- 
ploying 26  people,  with  gross  revenues 
just  under  $900,000.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation will  assure  that  similar  types  of 
forms  will  be  able  to  receive  needed 
equity  capital  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2667 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
317  of  the  Small  Business  iDvestmeat  Act 
is  amended  by— 

(a)  inserting  after  the  word  "purchased" 
the  words  "or  guaranteed":  and 

(b)  by  adding  after  the  last  sentence  there- 
of, the  following:  "In  the  event  the  deben- 
ture is  to  be  financed  through  the  Federal 
Financing  Bank,  the  Administration  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the  debenture 
the  sum  equal  to  the  difference  between  the 
interest  rate  pursuant  to  section  303(bi  and 
the  reduced  interest  rate  prescribed  by  this 
sectlon.",9 


By  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM : 

S.  2668.  A  bill  to  provide  for  certain 
importers  of  crude  oil  to  contribute  to 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  In 
recent  months  increasing  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  need  for  the  United 
States  to  resume  efforts  toward  creating 
a  reliable  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
will  permit  us  to  strengthen  this  -vital 
component  of  our  national  security 
strategy. 

Today  our  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
contains  91  million  barrels  of  oil  in  re- 
serve— less  than  a  12-day  supply  of  im- 
ported oil.  By  comparison,  Japan  has 
enough  in  storage  for  88  days.  The  time- 
table for  filhng  the  reserve  indicates  that 
we  were  to  set  apart  250  million  barrels 
by  the  end  of  1978  and  500  million  by 
the  end  of  1980,  with  an  ultimate  goal 
of  one  bilhon  by  the  end  of  1985.  Our 
actual  levels  are  evidence  of  the  nead 
for  quick  action  to  begin  filling  the  SPR 
once  again. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that  an 
austere  budget  precludes,  for  the  time 
being,  continued  development  of  the 
SPR.  As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  sensitive  to  these  needs. 
I  supported  the  Budget  Committees  ulti- 
mate recommendation  on  this  function. 
As  I  stated  then,  however,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  implications  of  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  supply  of  oil  to  America.  A 
recent  study  by  Stanford  University  indi- 
cates that  a  cutoff  of  the  supply  we  cur- 
rently receive  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
area  would  result  in  an  economic  loss  to 
the  United  States  of  more  than  $110 
billion  in  a  year.  'We  must  also  ask  our- 
selves whether  the  SPR  represents  an 
expenditure  or  an  investment.  As  the 
price  of  oil  continues  to  rise,  the  value  of 
the  oil  we  store  also  increases. 

The  91  million  barrels  currently  stored 
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in  the  SPR  have  appreciated  by  more 
than  $1.5  billion  in  the  past  year.  We 
must  also  consider  the  other  beneficial 


I  recognize  that  the  SPR  program  has 
been  beset  by  a  variety  of  problems  that 
have  prevented  it  from  reaching  its  full 


of  the  amounts  contributed  by  such  import- 
er, upon  the  commencement  of  distribution 
under    the    Distribution    Plan    contained   in 
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employees  by  reason  of  length  of  service 
nr  for  safetv  achievement. 
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nile  has  been  submitted.  I  am  now  offer- 
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in  the  SPR  have  appreciated  by  more 
than  $1.5  billion  in  the  past  year.  We 
must  also  consider  the  other  beneficial 
effects  that  would  result  from  a  strong 
reserve.  First  and  foremost,  it  wiU  elimi- 
nate many  of  the  energy  insecurities  and 
supply  uncertainties  under  which  we  cur- 
rently hve.  This  would  allow  increased 
freedom  for  our  policies  in  the  Middle 
East.  Second,  it  will  reduce  the  concerns 
our  allies  have  aoout  aiding  us  in  the 
Middle  East  by  reducing  the  threat  of 
supply  interruptions  to  the  West.  And 
finally,  it  can  help  provide  a  hedge 
against  future  increases  in  the  price  of 
oU. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  will  assume 
'-hese  advantages  plus  the  additional 
beneficial  effect  of  a  smaller  budget  im- 
pact than  several  efforts  now  underway 
to  restore  full  funding  to  the  DOE  pro- 
gram of  acquiring  oil  for  the  SPR.  It 
would  accomplish  this  by  requiring  ma- 
jor crude  importers — defined  as  those 
whose  average  daily  imports  equal  140.- 

000  barrels — to  begin  contributing  to  the 
SPR  at  an  annual  rate  equal  to  5  times 
the  average  daily  amount  they  import 
during  each  calendar  year.  These  im- 
porters will  retain  title  to  the  oil  they 
contribute.  The  Government  will,  in  ef- 
fect, pay  the  importer's  interest  on  the 
purchase  price  of  the  contributed  oil. 
This  interest  compensation  rate  will  ap- 
proximate the  average  rate  of  return  on 
equity  for  the  domestic  oil  industry.  Im- 
Fwrters  will  have  the  right,  upon  repay- 
ment of  the  equity  payments,  to  with- 
draw amounts  in  accordance  with  the 
distribution  plan  contained  in  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  plan.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  shall  have  the  right  to 
override  this  decision  in  the  event  that 
distribution  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  defense  objectives  of  the  SPR.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  shall  pay  the  con- 
tributing importers,  should  it  be  neces- 
sary for  the  Federal  Government  to  use 
SPR  contributions,  the  market  price  at 
the  time  of  withdrawal  less  accumulated 
annual  equity  payments.  This  proposal 
is  intended  to  supplement  other  SPR 
acquisition  programs.  Taken  in  combina- 
tion with  proposals  to  segregate  naval 
petroleum  reserve  oil  for  the  SPR,  this 
contribution  program  will  assure  quicker, 
cheaper  completion  of  the  Nation's  re- 
serve requirements.  Had  the  legislation 

1  am  introducing  today  been  in  force 
during  1979.  the  SPR  would  have  ac- 
quired an  additional  24.760.609  barrels 
of  crude  oil,  providing  an  additional  3- 
day  import  supply. 

Mr.  President,  increased  political  un- 
certainties in  the  Middle  East  make  it 
ever  more  likely  that  we  will  experience 
a  major  supply  interruption  in  the  com- 
ing years.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
fix  a  precise  probability  to  such  an  oc- 
currence, but  it  is  obvious  that  we  are 
nowhere  near  the  requisite  capability  for 
dealing  with  an  interruption  of  any  sig- 
nificant magnitude.  The  consequences 
for  our  economy  of  a  material  interrup- 
tion could  be  disastrous  if  we  do  not 
have  an  adequate  reserve. 

Anticipated  shortages  of  oil  aided  the 
OPEC  nations  in  hiking  their  prices  and 
adding  to  our  inflation.  A  strong  re- 
serve would  ameliorate  this  problem. 


I  recognize  that  the  SPR  program  has 
been  beset  by  a  variety  of  problems  that 
have  prevented  it  from  reaching  its  full 
potential,  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
main  obstacle.  Storage  capacity  far  ex- 
ceeds supply,  administrative  problems  at 
the  Department  of  Energy  are  being  re- 
solved and  the  Nation  is  at  work  devel- 
oping an  adequate  distribution  system. 
Just  last  week,  it  was  reported  that  oil 
was  pumped  out  of  caverns  at  all  three 
reserve  locations  in  Texas  and  Louisiana 
for  the  first  time.  The  oil  was  with- 
drawn at  a  rate  of  1.2  million  barrels 
daily,  faster  than  called  for  by  design 
specifications. 

Mr.  President,  other  questions  such 
as  the  optimal  size  of  the  reserve  will 
have  to  be  addressed  in  the  coming 
months.  But  that  in  no  way  lessens  the 
need  for.  nor  does  it  provide  an  excuse 
for,  further  delay  in  placing  oil  into  the 
SPR.  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  this  concern.  I  am  confident  that 
together  we  can  fashion  the  appropriate 
legislation  to  resolve  this  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2668 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  Amendments  of  1980." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Part  B  of  title  I  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  Immediately  after 
the  heading  therefor  "Subpart  1 — Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  Program." 

(b)  Part  B  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpart: 
"Subpart  2 — Importer  Contributions 

"DEFINmoNS 

"SEC.  171.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subpart 
the  term  "major  importer  of  crude  oU "  is 
defined,  for  each  calendar  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subpart,  as  any  person 
who  Imported  niore  than  140,000  barrels  of 
crude  oil  on  a  dally  average  during  that 
calendar  year. 

"ESTABLISHMENT    OF    IMPORTER    CONTRIBUTION 

"Sec.  172.  Each  major  Importer  of  crude  oil 
shall  for  each  calendar  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subpart  contribute  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  crude  oil  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  average  dally  amount 
Imported  by  such  person  during  such  calen- 
dar year  times  5. 

"TITLE    AND    FEES 

"Sec.  173.  (a)  All  rights,  title,  and  interest 
to  the  amounts  of  crude  oil  contributed 
under  section  172  shall  remain  with  the  Im- 
porter of  such  crude  oil. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  an  annual 
fee  to  each  contributing  Importer  of  crude 
oil  on  the  price  at  which  such  oil  was  pur- 
chased In  an  amount  equal  to  the  average 
return  on  equity  for  the  domestic  oil  Indus- 
try for  the  calendar  year  during  which  the 
contribution  was  made. 

"(2)  The  fee  payable  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  paid  on  costs  of  Imported  crude 
oil  which  are  In  excess  of  the  world  market 
price  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

"DRAWDOWN   OF  CONTRTBtmONS 

"Sec.  174.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  permit 
any  major  Importer  (or  successor  in  interest) 
to  remove  amounts  of  crude  oil,  not  In  excess 


of  the  amounts  contributed  by  such  import- 
er, upon  the  commencement  of  distribution 
under  the  Distribution  Plan  contained  In 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  which 
has  taken  effect  pursuant  to  section  159(a) 
if  such  removal  would  not  result  in  distribu- 
tions contrary  to  the  policy  established  bv 
such  plan. 

"(b)  In  a  case  where  the  Secretary  makes  a 
distribution  of  crude  oil  from  amounts  con- 
tributed under  this  subpart,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments  to  such  major  Importer 
(or  successor  in  interest)  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  world  market  price  at  the  time  or  such 
distribution  le.ss  the  amount  of  fees  paid  to 
such   importer  pursuant  to  section   173. 

"(c)  Such  payments  made  iinder  section 
174(b)  shall  in  any  event  not  exceed  100 
percent  of  the  average  world  market  price  for 
the  three  months  Immediately  preceedlng  the 
date  of  distribution  mandated  under  such 
section. 

"AnTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  175.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subpart  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary." 

Sec.  3.  Section  161(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "The  Secretary"  and  substituting  "Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  section  174,  the  Secre- 
tary."* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S     882 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waliop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  .Arizona  <Mr.  Goi.dwateri  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  882.  a  bill  to 
amend  paragraph  5.  section  613A'c>,  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

S.   1570 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  'Mr  MoYNmANi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mr 
JoH^fsTON)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1570.  a  bill  to  amend  section  203  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  do- 
nation of  surplus  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty for  use  in  connection  with  a  public 
harbor. 

S.    2224 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Stewart), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
'  Mr.  Durkin)  ,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan 'Mr.  Levin*,  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson*  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2224.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Bu.sine.ss  Act  to  increase  the  solar 
energy  and  energy  conservation  loan  pro- 
gram authorization,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    2237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  'Mr.  Baucus>  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2237,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act  to  prohibit  any  Federal  official  from 
undertaking  reconnaissance  studies  of 
any  plan  for  the  importation  of  water 
into  the  Colorado  River  Basin. 

S.     2505 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr. 
MoYNiHAN »  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2505.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  business  gifts  awarded  to 
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employees  by  reason  of  length  of  service 
or  for  safety  achievement. 

S.    2580 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wil- 
liams i ,  the  Senator  from  California  '  Mr. 
Cranston  »,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Sarbanes  > .  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen >,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  'Mr.  McGoverni  were 
added  as  cosponsor.s  of  S.  2580.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  provide  procedures  for  adminis- 
trative correction  of  the  dates  of  birth  of 
certain  naturalized  citizens. 

S.    2581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Sarbanes >. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Thurmond  ' ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2581.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code  and  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  cer- 
tain benefits  to  individuals  held  hostage 
in  Iran  and  to  similarly  situated  in- 
dividuals. 

S.    2582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Sarbanes), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  'Mr.  Cohen)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr. 
Pell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2582,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  .settlement 
and  payment  of  claims  of  civilian  and 
military  personnel  against  the  United 
States  for  losses  in  connection  with  the 
evacuation  of  such  personnel  from  a  for- 
eign country. 

S.    2620 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bayh)  was 
added  as  a  cospon.sor  of  S.  2620,  a  bill 
to  expand  the  opportunities  for  small 
business  participation  in  exporting,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.    2623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr.  Leahy),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Humphrey  > .  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr  Mathias>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  'Mr.  Armstrong)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2623,  a  bill  to 
mcorporate  the  United  States  Subma- 
rine Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

SENATF  JOINT  RESOLUTION  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  «Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ'  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.J. 
Res.  39.  a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  second  full  calen- 
dar week  in  March  of  each  year  as 
"National  Employ  the  Older  Worker 
Week." 

senate    joint    resolution    l52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Rieglei 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  151,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
de.signate  the  week  of  September  21 
through  27.  1980,  as  "National  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Week." 
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senate   joint    resolution    168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  'Mr.  Warner),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ),  the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Mathias  I.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
'Mr.  Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  Sarbanes  I,  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  '  Mr  Stevenson  i  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 168.  a  joint  resolution  designat- 
ing^ July  18.  1980.  as  "National  P.O.W.- 
M.I.A.  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    4  11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Humphrey',  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 'Mr.  Chafee  1,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldwater)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 411.  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  withholding 
tax  be  imposed  on  certain  interest  and 
dividends. 

senate    RESOLUrlON    4  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Baker',  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford',  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  417,  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
for  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  eight  valiant 
American  servicemen  who  died  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  freedom  for  fellow 
Americans, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Dur- 
kin )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1698  intended  to  he  pro- 
posed to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86,  a  concurrent  resolution  .setting  forth 
for  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  .second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980, 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  421— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  OP  DIS- 
APPROVAL OF  THE  PHASE  II 
INCREMENTAL  PRICING  RULE 

Mr  GLENN  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources : 

S.  Res.  421 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  rule  under  section  202  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (relating 
to  incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas)  a  copy 
of  which  was  transmitted  to  the  Congress 
on  May  6.  1980. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
'FERC)  has  submitted  to  the  Congress 
the  second  incremental  pricing  rule  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  first 
rule.  FERC  was  mandated  by  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  'NGPA)  to 
submit  this  phase  II  rule  to  the  Congress 
by  May  9.  1980.  The  phase  II  rule  will 
go  into  effect  unless  either  House  of  the 
Congress  adopts  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval within  30  working  days  after  the 


rule  has  been  submitted.  I  am  now  ofler- 
ing  such  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

I  am  submitting  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  the  phase  II  incremental 
pricing  rule  because  I  am  very  much 
concerned  about  the  adverse  impact 
which  it  will  have  on  inflation,  employ- 
ment, oil  imports,  and  on  balance  of 
payments. 

As  part  of  title  II  of  the  NGPA,  Con- 
gress provided  for  a  mechanism  called 
"incremental  pricing".  One  of  the  pri- 
mary purposes  ol  incremental  pricing  is 
to  attempt  to  shield  residential  natural 
gas  users  from  the  higher  prices  of  new 
gas  supplies  by  passing  along  most  of 
those  higher  costs  to  industrial  gas  users 
served  by  interstate  pipelines. 

FERC  was  mandated  to  implement  the 
incremental  pricing  mechanism  in  two 
phases.  The  first  phase  want  into  effect 
January  1.  1980.  That  first  rule  applies 
only  to  large  industrial  boilers  using  at 
least  300  mcf /day  of  gas  supplied  by  in- 
terstate pipelines.  The  rule  permits  gas 
for  large  industrial  boiler  use  to  be 
priced  up  to  the  equivalent  of  No.  6 
high-sulfur  residual  fuel  oil. 

The  second  phase  of  incremental  pric- 
ing is  incorporated  in  the  rule  which 
FERC  has  submitted  to  Congress  today. 
Title  II  of  the  NGPA  mandated  that 
FERC  submit  an  incremental  pricing 
rule  to  the  Congress  which  expands  the 
incremental  pricing  mechanism  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  first  rule.  FERC  has  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  in  defining  the 
limits  of  the  second  rule.  However,  in 
contrast  to  the  phase  I  rule.  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  through  a  one-House 
veto  to  disapprove  of  the  phase  II  rule 
within  30  working  days  after  its  submis- 
sion. If  the  phase  II  rule  is  disapproved. 
FERC  has  2  years  within  which  it  can 
submit  another  rule. 

The  phase  II  rule  which  FERC  has 
submitted  would  greatly  expand  the 
scope  of  the  phase  I  rule.  I  believe  that 
expansion  to  be  ill-advised.  FERC  would 
expand  the  first  rule  beyond  large  in- 
dustrial boilers  to  most  other  industrial 
natural  gas  users  including  process  and 
feedstock  use  not  statutorily  exempt.  The 
rule  would  only  apply  to  gas  used  by  an 
industrial  facility  exceeding  300  mcf/ 
day.  Further,  the  ceiling  price  for  incre- 
mentally priced  gas  could  not  exceed  the 
equivalent  price  of  No.  6  high-sulfur  re- 
sidual fuel  oil. 

I  am  offering  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval of  the  phase  IT  rule  because  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  pha.se  I  rule  should 
be  expanded  to  include  other  industrial 
users  of  gas.  I  feel  that  circumstances 
have  changed  so  as  to  negate  certain  as- 
sumptions relating  to  incremental  pric- 
ing. Furthermore.  I  feel  that  the  poten- 
tial adverse  con.sequences  through  the 
implementation  of  the  phase  n  rule  are 
likely  to  far  outweigh  the  potential 
benefits  originally  envisioned. 

Circumstances  have  changed.  At  the 
time  of  the  congressional  debate  con- 
cerning the  NGPA.  natural  gas  was  in 
short  supply  and  oil  prices  were  rela- 
tively stable.  That  situation  has  changed 
dramatically.  Natural  pas  has  become 
much  more  plentiful,  especially  in  the 
interstate  pipeline  systems   because  of 
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heightened  drilling  activity  and  the 
elimination  of  most  of  the  pricing  and 
regulatory  differences  between  the  in- 
terstate and  intrastate  systems.  And  oil 
prices  are  no  longer  stable.  In  1979,  they 
practically  doubled  and  they  continue 
to  move  up  steadily. 

My  primary  concern  about  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  phase  IT  rule  is  that 
the  natural  gas  consumer,  who  is  to  be 
the  primary  beneficiary  of  incremental 
pricing,  is  likely  to  be  worse  off  because 
of  it  for  the  following  reasons ; 

First,  the  phase  n  rule  will  increase 
inflation  at  a  time  when  we  must  do 
everything  we  can  to  fight  inflation. 
Manufacturers  will  pass  along  the  higher 
fuel  costs  and  this  will  result  in  higher 
consimier  prices. 

Second,  the  rule  will  increase  oU  im- 
ports at  a  time  when  we  are  importing 
over  40  percent  of  our  oil  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $80  billion  annually.  Manu- 
facturers, faced  with  higher  gas  costs 
due  to  incremental  pricing,  will  switch 
ofif  gas,  if  they  can,  and  on  to  oil.  This 
will  increase  demand  for  oil,  and,  hence, 
oil  imports. 

Third,  the  phase  n  rule  will  also  cause 
American  industry  to  be  less  competitive 
abroad,  which  wUl  lead  to  job  losses  at 
home.  Higher  gas  prices  for  industry  will 
translate  into  higher  product  prices  for 
goods  shipped  abroad.  Those  products 
will  then  be  less  attractive  to  foreign 
buyers.  This  will  reduce  demand  for  U.S. 
manufactured  products  and  hurt  job  op- 
portunities at  home. 

Fourth,  it  will  also  have  the  effect, 
along  with  higher  oil  imports,  of  exacer- 
bating our  already  bloated  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  which  will  lead  to  a 
higher  inflation  rate. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  sub- 
mitting this  re.<iolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  phase  II  incremental  pricing  rule.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  422— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  PRO- 
CLAIM     "NATION.A.L      CIRCLE      K 

WEEK" 

Mr.  DOLE  >  for  himself,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr. 

GOLDWATER,    Mr.    HATFIELD,    Mrs.    K.^3SE- 

BAUM.  Mr.  McClure.  Mr.  Tower,  Mr. 
YouNc,  Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr  Heflin,  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Talmadce) 
submitted  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  Res.  422 

Whereas.  Circle  K  International  Is  an 
organization  of  college  students  sponsored 
by  Kiwanis  International  that  provides  a 
means  for  responsible  student  action  in  their 
communities; 

Whereas  Circle  K  International  emphasizes 
the  advantages  of  the  democratic  way  of  life 
and  provides  the  opportunity  for  leadership 
training  in  service; 

Whereas.  Circle  K  International  encour- 
ages the  adoption  and  the  application  of 
high  social,  business  and  professional  stand- 
ards; 

Whereas.  Circle  K  International  promotes 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  righteous- 
ness. Justice,  patriotism  and  good  will; 

Whereas,  the  members  of  Circle  K  Inter- 
national are  presently  Involved  In  service 
projects  to  help  the  lonely  child,  the  abused 


child,  and  the  child  In  crisis  under  the 
theme,  "Caring  is  Life's  Magic": 

Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  show  Its  ap- 
preciation and  support  by  proclaiming  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1981  through  February  21,  1981  as 
National  Circle  K  Week. 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  resolution  that  proclaims 
the  week  of  February  15,  1981,  through 
February  21,  1981,  as  "Circle  K  Week." 

Circle  K  was  organized  in  1936  as  a 
fraternity  at  Washington  State  Univer- 
sity by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Pullman. 
Wash.  Other  Kiwanis  Clubs  developed 
an  interest  in  Circle  K  and  by  1944,  168 
Kiwanis  Clubs  began  sponsoring  Circle 
K  Clubs  in  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da. In  1955,  representatives  from  Circle 
K  agreed  to  form  an  international  or- 
ganization under  the  sponsorship  of 
Kiwanis  International. 

The  primary  purpose  of  Circle  K  In- 
ternational is  to  provide  college  students 
with  an  opportunity  to  help  others  and 
render  service  to  society.  Their  motto  is 
"We  Build"  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  that  the  members  of  Circle  K 
live  up  to  their  creed.  Their  work  in  the 
community  covers  a  broad  spectrum  of 
concerns,  from  tutoring  disadvantaged 
youth  to  working  with  juvenile  delin- 
quents. Circle  K  members  are  at  present, 
giving  of  their  time,  energy,  and  talents. 

Today  Circle  K  International  is  the 
largest  collegiate  organization  in  North 
America,  with  a  membership  of  nearly 
700  clubs  throughout  the  United  States 

This  outstanding  organization  has  had 
a  long  and  illustrious  history  that  de- 
serves the  recognition  that  this  resolu- 
tion will  offer.  For  these  reasons,  I  am 
proud  to  introduce  this  resolution  and  to 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  proclaim  the  week  of  February 
15. 1981,  as  "Circle  K  Week."* 


AMENDMENTS   SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION,  1981— SENATE  CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION  86 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1738 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Young,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Melcher.  and 
Mr.  Huddleston)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
jointly,  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86,  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  recommended  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981,  1982.  and  1983  and  revising 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 
•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr  President,  I  sub- 
mit for  printing  an  amendment  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86,  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fis- 
cal year  1981 

The  amendment  would  strike  section 
16  of  the  resolution.  Section  16  provides 
that  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate  to  consider  any  legislation 
authorizing  new  direct  loans  or  new  loan 
guarantees  unless  that  legislation  also 


provides  that  the  authority  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effective 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  contained  in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  16  is  tantamount  to  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  Under  that  act.  loan  guarantees 
and  insured  loans  are  specifically  exempt 
from  the  definition  of  spending  authority 
and  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
legislative  authority  to  make  such  loans 
be  subject  to  the  appropriations  process 

Section  16  would  have  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  price  support  and  emergency 
credit  programs  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  as  well  as  loan  and 
guarantee  programs  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  other  committees. 

This  would  include  commodity  loans 
that  may  be  authorized  in  the  1981  farm 
bill.  If  in  effect  a  few  weeks  ago.  section 
16  would  have  made  the  recent  extension 
of  the  emergency  economic  loan  pro- 
gram. S.  2269.  subject  to  the  appropri- 
ations process,  and  farmers  might  still 
be  waiting  for  emergency  credit  to  plant 
their  crops. 

Section  16  would  cause  a  fundamental 
shift  in  our  agricultural  price  support 
programs  and  result  in  an  administrative 
nightmare.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee provided  less  money  than  needed 
to  carry  out  commodit:'  price  support 
loans  at  the  authorized  levels,  a  number 
of  Questions  would  immediately  arise; 
Who  receives  the  loans  and  who  does 
not? 

Do  wheat  farmers  receive  price-sup- 
port loans  while  corn  producers  do  not? 
Would  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
required  to  prorate  the  funds  available 
for  making  loans?  In  addition,  above 
average  production  or  an  embargo  could 
also  result  in  the  appropriated  levels  be- 
ing less  than  the  amount  that  normally 
would  be  required. 

In  short,  under  the  financing  pro- 
cedure dictated  by  section  16  of  the  reso- 
lution, commodity  price  support  loan 
programs  would  no  longer  be  a  guarantee 
to  farmers  against  unreasonably  low 
commodity  prices,  and  the  ability  of 
Congress  to  respond  quickly  in  an  emerg- 
ency would  be  eliminated. 

This  section  ignores  why  certain  of  our 
agricultural  programs  are  entitlement 
programs — they  are  designed  and  funded 
in  a  manner  that  protect  farmers  against 
unpredictable  events  such  as  the  weather, 
fluctuating  economic  conditions,  or  a 
grain  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  such  a  permanent  and 
far-reaching  provision  as  section  16 
should  not  be  made  without  a  full  reali- 
zation of  its  ramifications.  I  would  like  to 
empahsize  that  my  amendment  does  not 
change  section  15  of  the  resolution.  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  resolution  would  establish 
overall  loan  and  loan  guarantee  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Standing  alone,  sec- 
tion 15  would  not  appear  to  adversely  af- 
fect our  Nation's  farm  programs.* 

AMENDMENT     NO       1739 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
th»   table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  .submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
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him  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 
supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1740 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  CRANSTON  <  f or  him.self.  Mr 
Williams.  Mr.  Tsongas.  and  Mr.  Leahy  ) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  supra. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1741 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  he  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javitsi  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 
supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1742 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  himself.  Mr 
BoscHwiTZ.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Percy)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86,  supra. 
•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  submit  an  amendment  designed  to 
help  solve  the  very  difficult  problems 
faced  by  two  beleagured  industries  and 
their  workers  critical  to  our  economy: 
automobiles  and  steel.  Cosponsoring  my 
amendment  are  Senators  Boschwitz,  Mr. 
Hkinz.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Nelson, 
and  Mr.  Percy.  We  call  for  a  reduction 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  revenue  floor  of 
S200  million,  to  allow  for  "10-5-3"  de- 
preciation tax  treatment  for  the  auto 
and  steel  industries.  These  reductions  are 
oflset  with  in  equal  spending  cut  in  gen- 
eral Government  administrative  over- 
head in  all  functions  except  defense,  in- 
come security,  and  interest. 

We  contend  that  the  budget  must  be 
revi;;ed  now  tc  accommodate  for  "10-5- 
3"  tax  relief  for  the  faltering  auto  and 
steel  industries.  I  plan  to  introduce 
authorizing  legislation  to  this  effect  in 
the  near  future. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I 
strongly  believe  accelerated  depreciation 
tax  treatment  should  be  extended  to  all 
mdustries  so  that  we  can  stop  the  alarm- 
ing trend  toward  deterioration  of  Amer- 
ica's industrial  base.  Yet  broad  based 
depreciation  tax  reform  is  costly,  and  its 
prospects  for  passage  at  this  time  are  not 
certain  given  the  current  climate  of  fis- 
cal uncertainty.  If  we  cannot  guarantee 
passage  of  broad  based  "10-5-3"  reform 
this  year,  then  we  must  at  least  make 
certain  that  urgently  needed  relief  is 
provided  for  the  industries  and  their 
workers  with  the  greatest  need. 

There  are  no  two  manufacturing  in- 
dustries as  crucial  to  our  economic  well- 
being  as  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
steel  industry.  Autos  and  steel  are  the 
backbone  of  industrial  America.  When 
they  falter,  the  whole  economy  feels  it. 
Consider  the  employment  effects  of  an 
auto  production  slump  alone:  The  tire 
industry  goes  flat;  copper,  zinc,  lead, 
iron,  and  mining  jobs  disappear;  and 
substantial  employment  in  the  glass  and 
sma  1  electronic  industries  evaporates 
worker  income  used  to  purchase  goods 
and  services  is  lost,  which  creates  a  de- 
pression cycle  of  lost  jobs  and  opportu- 


nities. A  similar  chain  reaction  is  set  off 
by  a  steel  production  slump. 

These  two  key  industries  are  at  the 
center  of  the  seamless  web  that  is  our 
economy.  And  the  web  is  tearing  at  the 
center,  as  the  auto  and  steel  industries 
are  weakened,  shrinking,  and  badly  in 
need  of  capital  to  retool  and  rebuild"  We 
cannot  sit  by  and  watch  them  fail,  and 
they  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  tax 
treatment  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  crucial  capital  improvements. 

Recent  newspapers  and  periodicals 
are  filled  with  alarming  news  about  the 
crumbling  auto  industry.  First  quarter 
earnings  were  down  95  percent  from  last 
year.  The  optimistic  forecast  for  the  sec- 
ond quarter  is  a  loss  of  $700  million  for 
the  big  three,  and  it  may  be  as  high 
as  $1.2  biUion.  Domestic  production 
dropped  31  percent  in  April  compared  tci 
April  1979.  and  future  production  sched- 
ules are  equally  pessimistic.  Layoffs  are 
endemic.  Out  of  a  workforce  of  approxi- 
mately 1  million.  210.000  are  presentlv 
on  indefinite  layoff,  and  47.000  more  are 
on  temporary  layoff,  a  25-percent  indus- 
try unemployment  rate  which  is  prob- 
ably headed  higher.  Already,  this  repre- 
sents a  higher  unemployment  rate  than 
the  U.S.  experienced  during  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Depression.  Detroit  is  fall- 
ing apart  as  small.  fuel-efl5cient  imports 
are  taking  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  domestic  auto  market — up  to  a  rec- 
ord 27  percent  in  April.  If  American 
automakers  do  not  make  the  enormous 
investments  needed  to  retool  for  smaller, 
more  fuel-efficient  cars,  then  we  will  see 
more  plant  shutdowns  and  the  continued 
loss  of  American  jobs  to  overseas  com- 
petitors. 

The  steel  industry,  hke  the  auto  in- 
dustry, is  facing  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  its  history.  Production  is  way 
down— from  a  high  of  111  million  tons 
in  1973  to  an  average  of  92  million  tons 
over  the  last  5  years.  Subsidized  import 
competition  keeps  constant  downward 
pressure  on  domestic  profits,  which  have 
been  below  the  passbook  savings  rate 
for  3  of  the  last  4  years.  The  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  recently  ruled 
that  strong  evidence  indicates  foreign 
competitors  are  now  injuring  the  do- 
mestic industry  by  "dumping"  steel.  The 
Industry  shrinkage  has  cost  90,000  steel- 
workers  their  jobs  over  the  last  10  years, 
representing  a  17-percent  decline  in  in- 
dustry employment.  American  steel  fa- 
cilities are  badly  in  need  of  moderniza- 
tion to  keep  up  with  foreign  competition 
and  prevent  further  deterioration.  Yet 
sufficient  modernization  and  improve- 
ment of  steel  facilities  will  cost  at  least 
$50  billion  over  the  next  10  years. 

Our  Government  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  bringing  about  the  declining 
fortunes  of  these  vital  industries.  In  the 
automobile  industry.  Washington  has 
mandated  worthy  but  expensive  safety, 
environmental,  and  fuel  economy  re- 
quirements which  have  cost  the  industry 
billions  of  dollars  each  year  that  other- 
wise would  have  gone  for  modernization 
and  retooling.  Continued  compliance 
with  Washington's  regulatory  require- 
ments will  mean  more  billions  diverted 
away  from  productivity-improving  in- 
vestments, and  less  industry  flexibility 
to  deal  with  market  demands.  And  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Boards  tight  monetary- 
policy  is  driving  interest  rates  up  to  a 
point  where  financing  a  car  is  extremely 
difficult  to  afford,  reducing  customer  de- 
mand. Because  of  such  Government  ac- 
tions, the  auto  industry  is  caught  in  a 
squeeze  which  has  driven  one  company 
to  the  edge  of  baiikruptcy  and  threatens 
to  do  the  same  to  the  rest. 

In  the  steel  industry,  the  story  is  sim- 
ilar, Washington  has  looked  the  other 
way  while  foreign  competition,  propped 
up  by  foreign  government  subsidy,  has 
driven  an  ever  larger  wedge  into  the 
domestic  steel  market.  Regulatory  de- 
mands have  intensified,  hitting  the  steeJ 
industry-  much  harder  than  most  In 
1977,  for  example,  the  industry  spent  a 
sum  equal  to  74  percent  of  its  after-tax 
profits  on  EPA  and  OSHA  mandated  ex- 
penditures. Such  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  a  very  high  proportion 
of  industr>-  profit  for  at  least  10  vears 
And  most  important,  outmoded  Federal 
depreciation  tax  laws  have  penalized  and 
prevented  industry  efforts  to  modernize 
to  efficiently  meet  the  demands  of  the 
marketplace. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  auto 
and  steel  industries  should  share  none  of 
the  blame  for  their  present  plight  But 
the  point  is  that  Washington's  regulatory 
requirements  and  punitive  tax  laws  now 
loom  large  as  a  part  of  the  problem 
Washington  therefore  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  act  before  it  is  too  late  to  stimu- 
late these  vital  industries.  The  tax  re- 
form we  are  proposing  is  the  best  place 
to  start. 

The  primary  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  make  room  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981    budget   for   'lO-S-S'    depreciation 
tax  reform  for  the  auto  and  steel  in- 
dustries. Because  of  the  5-year  phase -in 
contained  in  this  "10-5-3"  proposal,  such 
relief  will  cause  a  revenue  reduction  of 
only  S200  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Al- 
though this  may  not  seem  like  adequate 
relief  for  two  faltering  giants  badly  in 
need   of  capital  expenditures  to  retool 
and  modernize,  the  amount  of  tax  relief 
under    "10-5-3"  grows  over  the  years- 
provided    targeted    industries    do   make 
necessary  capital  expenditures.  If  we  act 
now,  then  the  auto  and  steel  industries 
knowing  of  the  significant  depreciation 
tax  relief  they  can  expect  in  the  future 
can    begin    now    to    negotiate    on    firm 
ground  in  the  bond   market  and  with 
money  center  banks  for  capital  required 
for  urgently  needed  equipment  replace- 
ment. 

It  makes  good  economic  sense  to  stim- 
ulate investment  and  modernization 
through  depreciation  tax  reform.  This 
method  of  attacking  the  problems  of  the 
auto  and  steel  industries  is  far  prefer- 
able to  Government  subsidy,  increased 
protection,  or  increased  unemployment 
benefits  because  it  helps  to  solve  a  fun- 
damental structural  problem — inade- 
quate abihty  to  raise  investment  capi- 
tal—instead of  simply  providing  costly 
but  temporary,  or  postmortem  relief  I 
support  the  passage  of  broad  based  de- 
preciation tax  relief,  yet  I  fear  such  a 
proposal  may  not  become  law  this  year 
It  makes  sense  to  enact  relief  for  the 
most  needy  industries  if  passage  of 
broader  rehef  is  uncertain.  A  hltle  of  an 
exceUent  thing  is  better  than  nothing 
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The  steel  and  auto  industries  and  their 
workers  in  the  grip  of  a  depression,  can- 


since  further  steel  and  auto  layoffs  will 
mean  less  tax  revenue  and  more  trade 

nriiiistmpnt  a.<;.<;istanrp  navmpnt.s  and  un- 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1743 


•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
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the  administrations  attempt  to  levy  new    gress  in  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  to  dis-     land   retained   by  the  federal  government 
fees  on  gasoline.  I  take  this  step  because    approve  the  President's  action,  by  en-     withm  its  borders;  and 
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TTie  steel  and  auto  industries  and  their 
workers  in  the  grip  of  a  depression,  can- 
not afford  to  wait. 

The  basic  problems  within  these  two 
Icey  industries  can  be  solved  if  they 
mal^e  enormous  capital  investments  in 
the  near  future.  The  steel  mdustry  must 
modernize  to  remain  competitive.  A 
study  done  by  the  McGraw-Hill  econom- 
ics department  in  1979  called  steel  the 
most  obsolete  industry  in  America,  with 
an  estimated  26  percent  of  its  plants 
and  equipmert.  technologically  obsolete. 
The  major  rei.son  steel  mills  have  been 
closing  so  frequently  is  that  outmoded 
facilities  mak°  them  noncompetitive.  Yet 
perennially  poor  profits,  intense  foreign 
competition,  and  Government  regulation 
make  capital  needed  to  modernize  ex- 
tremely hard  to  come  by.  Worse,  because 
current  depreciation  tax  laws  are  based 
on  the  useful  hfe  of  long-lastmg  steel- 
making  equipment,  it  takes  an  average 
of  14  years  for  steelmakers  to  recover 
the  cost  of  their  original  investment. 
With  inflation  soaring,  this  long  capital 
cost  recovery  period  permits  steelmakers 
to  recover  only  a  fraction  of  the  funds 
needed  to  replace  useless  equipment. 

Current  depreciation  tax  laws  penalize 
the  auto  industry  in  a  similar  manner. 
Domestic  automakers  must  retool  and 
make  large  capital  investments  neces- 
sary to  convert  to  small  car  production. 
With  energy  prices  soaring,  both  market 
forces  and  Government  regulations  man- 
date such  conversion — which  is  esti- 
mated to  cost  a  staggering  $50  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  in  addition  to 
what  has  already  been  spent.  Shorter 
depreciation  schedules  are  essential  to 
help  automakers  meet  their  enormous 
and  urgent  capital  formation  needs. 

Accelerated  depreciation,  such  as  the 
"10-5-3"  amendment  I  am  proposing  for 
the  auto  and  steel  industries,  will  ulti- 
mately cost  the  Treasury  nothing  in 
nominal  terms.  It  will  simply  make  dol- 
lars available  for  investment  more 
qiiickly.  But  because  of  the  ravaging 
effects  of  inflation,  money  made  available 
now  is  worth  much  more  than  money 
made  available  later — and  this  difference 
in  purchasing  power  is  the  difference 
between  creating  a  climate  favorable  for 
modernization  and  continuing  a  climate 
which  wiU  lead  to  ruination. 

One  final  statistic:  Economists  esti- 
mate that  for  every  job  lost  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  three  jobs  are  lost 
elsewher?  in  the  economy.  Shutdowns  in 
the  steel  industry  have  a  similar  rippling 
effect.  The  health  of  Our  economy  rests 
in  large  part  upon  the  health  of  these 
two  industries.  Since  all  economic  indi- 
cators demonstrate  we  are  now  in  a  re- 
cession, it  makes  good  economic  sense  to 
stimulate  these  two  critical  industries  to 
prevent  a  further  wave  of  job  losses  that 
is  certain  if  they  do  not  recover. 

Broad  based  "10-5-3"  depreciation  tax 
relief  would  provide  the  most  meaningful 
relief  for  our  slipping  economy,  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  it  will  be  enacted  this 
year. 

Due  to  a  phase-in  provision,  fair  de- 
preciation treatment  for  the  auto  and 
steelmaking  Industries  will  cost  only  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  fact,  inac- 
tion could  contribute  to  a  budget  deficit. 


since  further  steel  and  auto  layoffs  will 
mean  less  tax  revenue  and  more  trade 
adjustment  assistance  payments  and  un- 
employment compensation.  However,  to 
insure  budget  balance,  my  amendment 
lowers  outlays  for  general  administrative 
overhead  by  $200  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
suggested  a  5-percent  reduction  in  such 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  1981 ;  my  amend- 
ment would  mean  a  5.5-percent  reduc- 
tion. This  translates  into  a  reduction  of 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  pro- 
gram funds  for  functions  except  income 
security,  defense,  and  interest,  which  are 
exempted 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  initial  cosponsorship  of  Senators 
BoscHwiTz,  Heinz.  Levin.  Lucar,  Nelson. 
and  Percy  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
act  now  to  mend  the  tear  in  the  center 
of  the  seamless  web  that  is  our  economy 
by  making  allowance  in  the  budget  for 
realistic  depreciation  tax  treatment  for 
the  failing  automobile  and  steel  indus- 
tries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  No.  1742 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  '■$612,900,000,- 
000"  and  Insert    '$612,700,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  7.  strike  out  '$697,200,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$696,700,000,000  ". 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  out  "$780,600,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$779,600,000,000  ". 

On  page  2.  line  12.  strike  out  "  -  $3,700,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "  —  $3,900,000,000  ". 

On  page  2.  line  13,  strike  out  "-$9,600,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  " — $10,100,000,000  ". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  "-$33,500.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "  —  $34,500,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  "$612,900.- 
000,000"  and  insert  •'$612,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  '$10,000,000,- 
000  "  and  Insert  "$9,500,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "$27,100,000.- 
OOO'  and  insert  "$26,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  "$953,800,- 
000,000"    and    Insert    "$954,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "$968,700- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$97OJ2OO,00O.OOO". 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "$26,000.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$26,500,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike  out  "$14,900.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$15,900,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  19,  strike  out  '■$9,600,- 
000,000  "  and  Insert  "$9,490,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  out  "$6,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$6,094,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  14,  strike  out  "$S.800.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$6,793,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  "$12,000,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$11,987,000,000" 

On  page  6,  line  9.  strike  out  "$2,300,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$2,298,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  4,  strike  out  "$18,200- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$18,181,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  14,  .strike  out  "$9,300,- 
000.000"  and  Insert   "$9,280,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  25,  strike  out  "$28,400,- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$28,370,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  10.  strike  out  "$61,900,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$61.835.000.000". 

On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  "$21,000,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$20,978,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  17,  strike  out  "$4,600.- 
000,000"  and  insert  "$4.595.000, OOO". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  strike  out  "$4,300,- 
000. OOO  "  and  Insert  "$4,296,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  12,  strike  out  "$6,800.- 
000,000"  and  insert  "»6,793,000,000".« 


AMKNDMENT    NO.    1T43 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    AFFAIRS 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  will  hold  a  markup  on 
Thursday.  May  8.  1980,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  3302.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, to  consider  the  following  legislation: 
S.  1945.  the  Agency  Accountability  Act  of 
1979;  S.  2419.  shipper's  export  declara- 
tions; S.  2558,  the  Postal  Service  Act  of 
1980;  S.  1699.  the  Energy  Impact  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1979;  S.  1647.  Commission  on 
Wartime  Relocation  and  Internment  of 
Civilians  Act;  and  S.  742,  the  Nuclear 
Waste  Management  Reorganization  Act 
of  1979.» 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON  SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr,  NELSON.  Mi .  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  hold  a 
markup  concerning  S.  1860,  matters  al- 
ready scheduled  but  not  concluded  at  the 
May  7  session,  and  other  matters  placed 
on  the  agenda. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  In 
room  424,  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
on  May  13,  1980.» 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  hold 
a  public  hearing  to  receive  the  final  re- 
port of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  on  May  15.  1980. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  1  p.m..  in 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  OfiBce 
Building.  • 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENT    AND    PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  tiie 
Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  a 
number  of  legislative  items,  including 
water  resources,  disaster  relief,  and 
water  pollution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  May  7,  1980,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Edmund  S, 
MusKiE  as  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OPPOSITION  TO   THE  NEW 
TAXES 

•  Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159  and  S.  2586  which  would  reverse 
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the  administration's  attempt  to  levy  new 
fees  on  gasoline.  I  take  this  step  because 
I  have  been  a  longtime  opponent  of  en- 
ergy price  increases  by  our  multinational 
oil  companies — in  concert  with  the  OPEC 
cartel — and  cannot  stand  idly  by  when 
our  own  Government  joins  in  this  effort 
by  raising  energy  prices  even  further. 

On  April  2.  1980.  President  Carter  is- 
sued Presidential  Proclamation  4744. 
creating  a  new  petroleum  import  adjust- 
ment program,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  impose  a  so-called  gasoline  conserva- 
tion fee  of  $4.62  per  barrel  on  imports  of 
crude  oil  with  the  burden  of  the  fee  to 
fall  entirely  on  gasoline.  As  the  President 
proposes  to  implement  this  gasoline  con- 
servation fee.  the  first  passthrough  of 
the  estimated  10  cents  per  gallon  to  con- 
sumers will  take  place  on  May  5.  1980. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  oppose  this 
proposed  increase  in  gasoline  prices. 
American  consumers  have  suffered 
enough  during  the  pa*;!  year  as  energy 
price  increases  for  gasoline,  home  heat- 
ing fuels,  and  electricity  have  eaten  up 
more  and  more  of  their  family  budgets 
while  inflation  has  reduced  the  value  of 
their  wages.  It  makes  absolutely  no  sense 
to  me  to  fight  inflation  with  an  Import 
fee  or  increased  Federal  taxes  on  gaso- 
line. The  administration's  own  figures 
indicate  such  steps  will  further  fire  our 
inflationar>'  spiral  by  increasing  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  by  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent in  May  or  June  of  this  year,  and 
another  one-quarter  of  1  percent  as  in- 
creased gasoline  costs  ripple  through  the 
economy.  Reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  is  a  national  priority  of  the 
highest  order,  but  raising  prices  is  the 
crudest  means  of  achieving  this  goal  be- 
cause it  puts  the  greatest  burden  on 
those  least  able  to  bear  it — the  middle- 
income  wage  earner  who  must  travel  to 
his  cr  her  job.  the  senior  citizen  living 
on  a  fixed  income,  the  farmer  who  must 
transport  his  goods  to  market,  and  others 
dependent  on  automobiles  for  their 
means  of  livelihood — while  our  more  af- 
fluent citizens  can  continue  to  go  about 
their  business  with  little,  if  any,  impact 
on  their  lifestyle. 

Mr.  President,  every  day  that  our  Na- 
tion remains  dependent  on  foreign  oil 
our  national  security  is  threatened. 
There  is  no  question  that  we  need  to 
pursue  all  reasonable  alternatives  to 
continued  dependence  on  foreign  energy. 
But  the  hard  fact  about  the  gasoline 
conservation  fee  is  that  the  major  im- 
pact will  be  a  transfer  of  money  from 
American  consumers  to  the  Federal 
Treasury— to  the  tune  of  $10,3  bilUon  for 
gasoline — in  exchange  for  more  infla- 
tion. And  this  will  come  at  a  time  when 
gasoline  prices  have  stabilized  for  the 
first  time  in  4  months  after  going  up 
over  the  last  months;  when  gasoline  re- 
serves are  at  record  levels ;  and,  1  month 
before  the  OPEC  cartel  gathers  to  con- 
sider their  next  round  of  price  increases 
and  supply  curtailments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  wrong  road 
to  take.  Unfortunately,  this  action  has 
been  initiated  without  invoMng  the 
Congress,  It  has  been  imposed  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  and  will  appear  at 
the  pump  in  two  weeks.  We  can  either 
use  the  authority  provided  to  the  Con- 


gress in  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill  to  dis- 
approve the  President's  action,  by  en- 
acting a  joint  resolution  disapproving 
this  fee,  or  watch  the  next  roimd  of  en- 
ergy price  increases  kicked  off  with  a 
new  Federal  "tax."  This  new  tax  on  gas- 
line  will  not  only  impact  the  motoring 
public,  but  will  effect  gasoline  users  now 
exempt  from  the  existing  Federal  excise 
tax  on  gasoline.  These  exempt  users  in- 
clude, among  others,  farmers,  who  are 
already  strapped  for  cash  and  credit  to 
plant  this  year's  crops;  State  and  local 
governments,  which  face  a  loss  of  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing ;  and  nonprofit  edu- 
cational institutions. 

Further.  Mr,  President,  implementa- 
tion of  the  gasohne  conservation  fee  will 
be  through  another  complex  Department 
of  Energy  regulatory  program.  At  a  time 
when  we  have  just  received  a  General 
Accounting  Office  report  which  was 
highly  critical  of  the  Department's  reg- 
ulatory efforts  to  deal  with  the  1979  gas- 
oline shortage.  I  must  confess  reluctance 
to  involve  DOE  in  yet  another  complex 
regulatory  effort.  And.  I  am  disturbed  by 
DOE  comments  that  the  regulatory  maze 
necessary  to  implement  this  program 
may  cost  still  another  1  cent  per  gallon 
at  the  pimip. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  act  quickly  and  de- 
cisively in  disapproving  this  new  tax 
through  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 159.  We  must  also  take  care  of  those 
persons  and  institutions  whicli  are 
usually  exempt  from  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline,  by  enacting  S.  2586  to 
authorize  the  dispersal  of  refunds  to  any 
exempt  user  who  might  have  the  mis- 
fortune of  paying  the  10  cents  per  gallon 
conservation  fee  before  our  repeal  effort 
is  concluded. 

I  hope  this  effort  will  be  successful.* 


THE  CONVEYANCE   OF  FEDERALLY 
OWNED  LAND 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  for 
a  long  time  the  State  of  Arizona  has 
been  concerned  over  the  problems  of 
federally  owned  land  over  which  our 
State  has  no  authority.  Recently,  the 
House  of  Rei^resentatives  of  the  Arizona 
Legislature  adopted  a  concurrent  memo- 
rial urging  that  the  President  and  Con- 
gress actively  support  and  adopt  legisla- 
tion providing  for  the  conveyance  to  the 
Western  States  of  federally  owned  un- 
reserved, unappropriated  lands  so  that 
the  Western  States  can  be  placed  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
on  the  question  of  lands  within  their 
boundaries. 

The  Arizona  House  makes  some  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  this  action,  and 
I  ask  that  this  concurrent  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

The  concurrent  resolution  follows: 
House  Concurrent  Memorial   2004 

Whereas,  on  February  14,  1912,  Arizona 
was  admitted  to  statehood  on  the  condition 
that  It  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title 
to  unreserved,  unappropriated  public  land 
within  its  boundaries:  and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  strong 
moral,  historic,  economic  and  legal  claims 
upon  the  unreserved,  unappropriated  public 


land  retained  by  the  federal  government 
within  Its  borders;  and 

Whereas,  every  new  state  admitted  Into 
the  Union  is  entitled  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  belong  to  the 
original  states  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas,  because  Arizona  and  many  of  the 
western  states  were  admitted  to  stat«hood  on 
condition  that  they  disclaim  title  to  un- 
appropriated land  within  their  boundaries, 
Arizona  and  the  western  states  have  not  been 
able  to  exercise  their  rightful  legislative  au- 
thority over  federally  owned  lands  within 
their  borders,  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  precedent  for  large  trans- 
fers of  federally  owned  publlr  lands  designed 
to  place  new  states  on  par  with  the  original 
thirteen  states  of  the  Union:  and 

Whereas,  this  6tat<  and  Its  citizens,  as  is 
true  of  the  other  western  states,  are  at  least 
as  well-equipped  to  make  the  difficult  policy 
decisions  that  are  necessary  for  proper  land 
use  within  the  state's  borders  as  Is  the  fed- 
eral government;  and 

Whereas,  the  appropriate  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  this  land  matter  Is  that 
of  trustee  holding  the  unreserved,  unappro- 
priated lands  within  this  state's  borders  and 
the  other  western  states  in  trust  for  the 
respective  states;  and 

Whereas,  tne  federal  government  should 
now  convey  the  trust  lands  to  the  western 
states  in  order  for  the  states  to  exercise 
fuU  sovereignty  over  their  lands,  thus  plac- 
ing the  western  states  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  states  with  respect  to  such 
land  within  their  boundaries  Wherefore 
your  memorialist,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ff  the  State  of  Arizona,  the  Senate 
concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  actively  support  and 
adopt  legislation  providing  for  the  cession 
and  conveyance  to  the  western  states  of 
federally  owned  unreserved,  unappropriated 
land  similar  to  the  legislative  plan  ex- 
pressed In  S  1680  Introduced  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  96th  Congress.  1st  Ses- 
sion. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  and  to  each  Member  of 
the   Arizona   Congressional   Delegation .« 


THE  CASE  OF  IGOR  GUBERMAN 

•  Mr.  LE'VIN.  Mr.  President.  last  August, 
while  I  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
member  of  a  concressional  delegation.  I 
learned  from  a  group  of  Moscow's  Soviet 
Jews  who  had  been  refused  exit  visas, 
that  one  of  their  friends.  Igor  Guberman, 
a  poet,  and  Jewish  activist,  had  been 
arrested  on  charges  of  deahnp  with 
stolen  icons.  Guberman  had  been  an  edi- 
tor of  the  underground  journal  Jews 
in  the  U.S.S.R.,  a  nonpohtical,  cultural 
magazine. 

He  was  also  a  well-known  expert  in 
medieval  Russian  art  and  icons.  He  col- 
lected icons  in  his  flat  in  Moscow.  More 
than  3  years  before  his  arrest,  he  stopped 
purchasing  icons  so  that  he  would  not  be 
charged  with  "illegal  dealings  "  In  De- 
cember 1978,  he  appUed  for  an  exit  visa 
with  his  family.  In  April  1979,  he  was 
asked  by  the  KGB  to  cooperate  in  their 
monitoring  activities.  He  was  asked  to 
follow  the  activities  of  emigrating  Soviet 
Jews  and  to  denounce  Jewish  activists 
and  activities,  including  the  magazine  he 
worked  for.  He  refused  to  cooperate.  He 
was  asked  again.  He  refused  again. 
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In  August,  he  was  arrested.  His  apart- 
ment was  searched.  His  relatives  reported 


Finally  Mr.  Guberman  was  charged  with  evidence — a  few  words  allegedly  spoken  at 
trading  in  stolen  icons.  He  denied  knowing  a  meeting  In  November  1978,  when  one  of 
that  the  five  icons  he  bought  from  two  men     the  confessed  thieves.  Nikolai  Qridin    rMmo 
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been  with  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  the  past  20  years. 


Arkansas  historical  records.  Her  flrst- 
McClellans  of  Alabama  and  Arkansas" 


•The 
-wtis 


services.  Every  year,  for  as  many  as  I 
carp    tr»    rpmpmhAr      KnfH     U/ihoa^    k^..^ 
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In  August,  he  was  arrested.  His  apart- 
ment was  searched.  His  relatives  reported 
that  special  attention  was  paid  to  his 
"literary  materials  on  Jewish  culture." 
Some  of  his  friends  were  also  detained 
by  the  KGB  in  an  effort  to  gain  evidence 
against  him. 

His  trial  was  scheduled  first  for  De- 
cember, but  It  was  finally  held  in  early 
March.  Just  before  the  trial.  22  of  our 
colleagues  joined  me  in  writing  to  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Brezhnev.  We  asked  him  to 
release  Igor  Guberman  from  prison  and 
to  allow  him  and  his  family  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  as  they  requested. 
Our  efforts  were  unsuccessful  and  on 
March  11.  we  learned  that  Igor  Guber- 
man was  sentenced  to  5  years  in  a  labor 
camp. 

Igor  Guberman's  case  is  only  one  of 
many  examples  of  continuing  harass- 
ment of  Soviet  citizens  who  have  spoken 
out  against  the  repression  of  religious 
freedoms  and  who  have  applied  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  5.  I 
found  an  exceptional  article  detailing 
Igor  Guberman's  situation.  I  recommend 
it  to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  who  have 
continued  to  concern  themselves  with 
the  cause  of  human  rights  in  the  Soviet 
Union  despite  the  current  freeze  in  our 
relations  with  that  country. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Wife   Attributes  jAitiNC  of  Soviet  Jewish 
.Activist  to  His  Satiric  Verse 
{By  Anthony  Austin) 

Moscow.  May  4. — Until  nine  months  ago 
Igor  Guberman  was  something  of  a  figure  In 
Moscow's  Intellectual  circles — wit.  racon- 
teur, science  buff,  icon  collector,  social  gad- 
about, a  link  between  the  salons  of  respect- 
able freethlnklng  and  the  outer  darkness  of 
dissent 

Now  he  Is  In  prison,  sentenced  as  a  crimi- 
nal, a  target  of  particular  animus  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  and  the  least  cause  ceiebre 
In  the  Jewish  activist  movement. 

The  reason  for  his  downfall,  his  wife  and 
friends  say.  lies  at  least  partly  in  the  satirical 
political  verses  that  he  was  suspected  of 
writing.  The  verses  were  among  the  matters 
the  K.G  B.  asked  about  when  they  searched 
Mr  Guberman's  apartment  shortly  before  his 
arrest  Aug.  13.  his  wife.  Tatyana,  said  In  an 
Interview  this  week. 

VERSES    WERE    CONFISCA'TED 

"He  pretended  he  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,"  she  said.  "But  they 
found  some  verses  and  confiscated  them. 
When  they  weren't  looking  he  placed  his 
newest  verses  on  top  of  a  pile  of  papers  they 
had  discarded  I  read  them  for  the  first  time 
only  after  he  was  In  prison." 

tJntU  five  years  ago  Mr  Guberman  was  an 
engineering  specialist  who  wrote  books  and 
articles  on  the  side,  gaining  a  reputation  as  a 
science-fiction  writer  and  producing  books 
for  children  and  adults  on  bionics,  psychology 
and  the  human  brain. 

His  career  came  to  an  end  In  the  mld- 
I970's  when  he  threw  In  with  Anatoly  B. 
Shcharansky,  the  Jewish  activist  now  serv- 
ing a  13-year  sentence  for  espionage.  He  made 
things  worse  by  applying  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  In  1978  He  became  an  editor  of  the 
typewritten  Journal  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
and,  according  to  his  wife  and  the  Journal's 
chief  editor,  'Viktor  Brallovsky,  he  twice  re- 
jected requests  by  the  KGB.  to  turn  in- 
lonner  against  bis  editorial  associates. 


Finally  Mr.  Guberman  was  charged  with 
trading  In  stolen  icons.  He  denied  knowing 
that  the  five  Icons  he  bought  from  two  men 
In  1978  for  520  rubles  had  been  stolen  Mr 
Brallovsky  mounted  a  campaign  on  his  be- 
half with  Western  correspondents,  arguing 
with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  his  friend,  as 
on©  of  Moscow's  best-known  Icon  collectors. 
had  been  duped  by  the  K.G.B.  In  an  opera- 
tion aimed  ultimately  at  suppressing  the 
unauthorized  Jewish  Journal. 

Mr.  Guberman  was  tried  In  March  In 
Dmltrov.  a  town  40  miles  from  Moscow  near 
the  site  of  the  Icon  thefts,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  In  a  labor  camp.  The 
court  also  ordered  confiscation  of  his  prop- 
erty, which  meant  that  Mrs.  Guberman  and 
their  two  children,  one  aged  14  and  the 
other  6,  would  be  left  with  only  the  bare 
essentials — three  beds,  the  most  necessary 
clothes  and  basic  kitchen  utensils. 

"I  am  sure  they  had  it  in  for  my  husband 
because  he  wouldn't  turn  informer,"  Mrs. 
Guberman  said.  "But  I  am  positive  the 
verses  were  a  contributory  cause." 

The  verses,  circulating  In  Moscow  for  sev- 
eral years,  have  also  been  a  choice  Item  In 
Soviet  emigre  circles  In  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  In  view  of  the  authorities'  ex- 
treme sensitivity  to  mockery — there  are  laws 
against  discrediting  the  Soviet  stale — Mr. 
Guberman  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Igor 
Garlk,  admitting  bis  authorship  only  to  close 
friends. 

After  being  held  Incommunicado  for  five 
months,  mostly  In  a  prison  at  Volokolamsk, 
near  Moscow.  Mr.  Guberman  was  finally  al- 
lowed a  visit  by  his  wife  after  his  trial.  He 
Informed  her,  she  reported,  that  the  K.G.B. 
bad  told  him  that  his  sentence  would  be 
light  If  he  agreed  to  testify  against  Mr. 
Brallovsky  and  harsh  if  he  refused.  He 
refused. 

He  also  told  her  of  being  questioned  again 
about  the  verses,  and  again  remaining  silent. 

NEW    VERSES    SMUGGLED    OUT 

"But  now  he  has  changed  his  mind,"  she 
said.  "He  has  decided  to  let  his  authorship 
be  known.  He  has  smuggled  out  his  newest 
verses,  written  in  prison.  Here  they  are." 

The  verses,  here  translated,  reflect  differ- 
ent  moods.   Some   fall   Into   the  calm   irony 
that  characterizes  his  previous  writing: 
What  keeps  my  county  tirelessly  moving 
Is  not  the  plan  for  more  Industrial  gear 
But  a  small  office,  ordinary,  gloomy. 
Where  they  manipulate  the  threads  of  fear. 

Some  verses  deal  with  the  "physical  meas- 
ures" taken  against  prisoners  and  with  his 
thoughts  on  how  he  would  stand  up  to  such 
a  test. 

A  man  Is  being  beaten. 
We  hear  his  screams,  and  yet 
We're  still;  we  haven't  eaten 
And  we're  low  on  cigarettes. 

Other  verses  mock  the  paradoxes  of  a  man 
In  his  current  situation: 
Russia  is  Immune  to  plan — undefinable  is 

she. 
Where  else  must  the  common  man 
Go  to  prison  to  be  free? 

This  Jew  Is  In  a  mess. 

I  am  at  the  end  of  my  wits. 

I  have  found  the  key  to  success 

But  I  can't  find  the  door  It  fits. 

On  April  11  the  newspaper  Sovetskaya 
Rosslya  pictured  him  as  an  unscrupulous 
criminal  who  had  financed  a  ring  of  icon 
thieves.  On  April  23  Mrs.  Guberman  was 
permitted  to  attend  a  closed  hearing  at 
which  her  husband's  appeal  cigainst  the  five- 
year  sentence  was  heard.  The  lawyer  retained 
by  Mrs.  Guberman  spoke  for  an  hour. 

EVIDENCE    is    CALLED    FLIMSY 

According  to  her  account  of  the  lawyers 
speech,  he  made  the  following  arguments 
The  charge  of  theft  rested  on  the  flimsiest 
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evidence — a  few  words  allegedly  spoken  at 
a  meeting  In  November  1978,  when  one  of 
the  confessed  thieves,  Nikolai  Gridln.  came 
to  Mr  Guberman's  apartment  with  five 
stolen  icons.  According  to  the  the  trial  record. 
Mr.  Gridln  testified  that  Mr.  Guberman  told 
him  he  looked  tired;  that  he,  Mr  Grldin.  re- 
plied that  he  was  up  all  night,  engaged  in 
robbery,  and  that  Mr.  Guberman  commented, 
"Be  careful." 

The  prosecution  maintained  that  this 
showed  that  Mr.  Guberman  knew  the  Icons 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Grldin  that  day  were 
stolen.  One  of  Mr.  Grldin's  confessed  accom- 
pUces.  Boris  Yegorov,  testified  to  having  been 
told  of  this  conversation  by  Mr.  Gridln  ana 
in  almost  exactly  the  same  words — a  most 
suspicious  circumstance,  the  defense  lawyer 
argued,  since  two  years  had  passed  and  Mr. 
Yegorov's  memory  of  other  key  events  was 
dim. 

More  Important,  the  lawyer  said.  Soviet 
law  required  corroborative  evidence  from  at 
least  one  other  person  present  during  the 
conversation,  and  the  only  other  one  there, 
a  young  confederate  of  Mr.  Grldin's  named 
Sergei  Drobyshev.  had  failed  to  provide  such 
evidence. 

■He  might  as  well  have  been  talking  to 
the  wall,"  Mrs.  Guberman  said  of  the  de- 
fense lawyer.  "The  Judges  didn't  even  try 
to  look  as  though  ..hey  were  listening.  After 
he  was  through  they  didn't  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion. They  went  to  another  room,  came  back 
and  confirmed  the  sentence." 

The  sentence,  she  pointed  out,  was  stlffer 
than  that  given  to  thieves.  Mr.  Guberman 
Is  to  be  transferred  to  a  labor  camp,  which 
one  she  did  not  yet  know. 

"After  it  was  over,"  she  said,  "the  lawyer 
went  up  to  one  of  the  Judges,  a  woman,  and 
said  how  distressing  it  was  that  lawyers  like 
him  did  their  best  to  defend  people  but  that 
the  outcome  was  always  decided  beforehand 
And  the  Judge  calmly  answer,  'Yes.'  "% 


WOMEN  OP  ACHIEVEMENT 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  an  article  about  three  Arkansas 
women  who  have  been  selected  as 
"Arkansas  Women  of  Achievement"  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  These  women  are 
honored  in  a  book  "Horizons— 100  Ar- 
kansas Women  of  Achievement "  made 
possible  by  a  grant  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  This 
undertaking  is  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
serves  to  educate  us  about  the  enormous 
contributions  these  women  have  made  to 
Arkansas.  I  look  forward  to  publication 
of  this  work,  at  least  in  part  because  one 
of  my  own  staff  members,  Irene  Samuels, 
is  one  of  the  100  women  honored. 

The  article  follows: 
Three  Local  Residents  Acclaimed  as  State's 

Wo.MEN    OF    Ac:HIEVE.MENT 

Three  Hot  Springs  achievers  are  among 
100  contemporary  Arkansas  won. en  chosen 
for  Inclusion  in  the  book.  'Horli.ons— 100 
Arkansas  Women  of  Achievement",  The  Ar- 
kansas Press  Women  announced  recently. 

Feature  articles  about  and  photographs  of 
Eva  V.  Evans,  Bobbie  Jones  McLane  and 
Dorothy  Stuck  will  appear  in  the  book,  to  be 
published  early  this  spring  and  made  pos- 
sible by  grants  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  through  the  Ar- 
kansas Humanities  Program  and  from  the 
Arkansas  Coordinating  Committee  for  Inter- 
national Women's  Year. 

A  native  of  Marlanna.  Eva  Evans  entered 
the  Federal  Service  In  1949,  employed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  Little  Rock  and 
later  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Army-Navy   Hospital    in    Hot   Springs.   She's 


been  with  the  Forest  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  for  the  past  20  years, 
serving  as  public  information  specialist  and 
coordinator  of  women's  conservation  activi- 
ties since  1968. 

She  recently  was  elevated  to  the  public  in- 
formation officer  post  for  the  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  In 
her  new  position.  Miss  Evans  manages  and 
executes  the  dissemination  of  information  on 
Forest  Service  policies  and  ONP  programs, 
activities  and  accomplishments.  She  serves  as 
liaison  officer  with  federal,  state  and  local 
officials,  mass  media  and  private  organiza- 
tions. 

Active  in  several  women's  organizations, 
she  serves  on  the  Program  Committee  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs,  Inc  .  as  a  member  of 
the  Federation's  Young  Careerist  Committee, 
served  as  National  Convention  on-site  coordi- 
nator for  the  1979  YCW  Program  In  Boston,  is 
a  past  state  president  of  the  Arkansas  Fed- 
eration of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 

Miss  Evans  is  first  vice  president  of  the 
Arkansas  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs,  Inc  . 
president  of  the  Hot  Springs  Council  of 
Garden  Clubs  and  public  relations  chairman 
for  the  four-state  South  Central  Region  of 
the  National  Council  of  Garden  Clubs,  Inc 
She  previously  served  12  years  as  the  Arkan- 
sas Federation's  conservation  chairman  dur- 
ing which  time  she  Initiated  a  conservation 
speech  contest  for  high  school  students,  a 
project  later  adopted  by  the  National  Council 
for  use  in  its  50  state  federations  In  1975, 
she  received  the  Arkansas  Federation's  Indi- 
vidual Service  Award  for  Outstanding 
Achievement  and  an  appointment  to  the  Na- 
tional Council's  Board  of  Directors,  the  orga- 
nization's first  energy  conservation  chair- 
man. 

She  chairs  the  Health  Committee  for  the 
Arkansas  Women's  Committee  on  Public  Af- 
fairs, serves  on  the  Public  affairs  and  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Committee  for  the 
Arkan.sas  Federal  Executives  Association  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Ouachita  National  For- 
ests  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Advi- 
sory Board. 

The  recipient  of  numerous  awards  and 
honors.  Miss  Evans  in  1971  was  named 
"Woman  of  the  Year"  by  the  Hot  Springs 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Club  and 
in  1974  received  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
tures Superior  Service  Honor  Award  in  cere- 
monies at  the  Washington  Monument  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Bobbie  Jones  McLane,  a  native  of  Hot 
Springs  and  graduate  of  Hot  Springs  High 
School,  began  her  career  with  the  United 
States  Government  with  a  war-time  ap- 
pointment to  the  War.  Price  and  Ration 
Board  She  later  worked  as  chief  clerk  In 
the  Commissary  Section  at  the  Army-Navy 
Hospital  in  Hut  Springs,  then  served  18 
months  as  an  administrative  assistant  for 
the  Wisconsin  Military  District  in  Milwaukee. 

A  continuity  writer  for  Radio  Station 
KWPC.  then  an  employee  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Mrs  McLane  in  1956  transferred  to  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service  Since  1974.  she  has  been 
director.  Employee  and  Labor  Relations— the 
first  woman  to  serve  in  a  supervisory  capa- 
city in  the  history  of  the  Spa  center. 

During  1978.  she  was  for  six  months  de- 
tailed to  the  position  of  officer-ln-charge  — 
acting  postmaster— at  Arkadelphla  and  sub- 
sequently received  a  Superior  Achievement 
Award  from  the  Postal  Service.  During  her 
career,  she's  earned  nine  awards  for  superior 
performance  of  duties — one  from  the  Post- 
master General  for  support  of  community 
activities  in  commemoration  of  the  United 
State's  Bicentennial  celebration. 

An  organizer  and  charter  member  of  the 
Garland  County  Historical  Society,  an  avid 
history  and  genealogy  enthtislast.  she  has 
published    25    volumes    of    material     about 


Arkansas  historical  records.  Her  first — 'The 
McClellans  of  Alabama  and  Arkansas" — was 
called  by  Walter  J.  Lemke,  late  professor 
emeritus  of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  "the  best  family  history  yet  writ- 
ten in  Arkansas." 

In  1967.  Mrs.  McLane — on  award  of  a  fel- 
lowship— was  the  only  Arkansan  to  attend 
the  Institute  on  Historical  Agency  and  His- 
torical Museum  Publications  at  Vanderbilt 
University  in  NashvUle,  Tenn..  and  was  that 
same  year  the  only  person  from  this  state 
recognized  by  the  American  Association  for 
Slate  and  Local  History  for  "her  significant 
contributions  to  the  study  and  understand- 
ing of  historical  and  genealogical  research." 
For  14  years  the  associate  editor  of  the 
annual  Historical  Society's  publication.  The 
Record,  she  is  chairman  of  the  Arkansas  His- 
torical Commission.  Her  husband  is  Gerald 
B. "Sonny"  McLane 

Born  In  Gravett.  Ark..  Dorothy  Stuck  grew 
up  in  Muskogee.  Okla..  and  received  her  B.A 
de::;ree  from  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Fayetteville. 

Upon  graduation,  the  third  APW  honoree 
taught  high  school  history  in  Marked  Tree. 
Then,  for  20  years.  Mrs  Stuck  and  her  hus- 
band. Howard,  published  three  weekly  news- 
papers in  Poinsett  County. 

She  also  edited  the  Market  TVee  Tribune, 
during  which  time  it  won  numerous  state 
and  national  awards  A  charter  member  of 
Arkansas  Press  Women,  she  received  that  or- 
ganization's Woman  of  Achievement  Award 
in  1964  and  again  In  19G9. 

As  a  delegate  to  the  1969-70  Constitutional 
Convention,  she  was  the  only  woman  to  chair 
one  of  its  substantive  committees. 

From  1970-79,  Mrs.  Stuck  served  as  di- 
rector of  the  Regional  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  in  Dallas  As  director,  she  supervised 
a  staff  of  155  persons  and  her  area  of  re- 
sponsibility included  five  states — Arkansas. 
Louisiana,  Texas.  Oklahoma  and  New  Mex- 
ico In  1974.  she  received  HEW's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award — the  highest  honor 
given  a  civilian  employee. 

Mrs.  Stuck  served  as  editor  of  The  Arrow, 
magazine  for  Pi  Beta  Phi  sororitv.  from 
1960-67. 

She  is  vice  president  of  Briggs  Associates, 
Inc.  of  Little  Rock,  a  firm  that  publishes 
American  Preservation  and  Aquaculture 
magazines  and  provides  management  and 
entrepreneurial  services 

The  ABPW  publication  mcludes  women 
who  have  achieved  unusual  degrees  of  suc- 
cess in  the  traditional  roles  of  homemaklng 
and  education  as  well  as  those  who  have  ac- 
complished much  in  non-traditlonal  profes- 
sions such  as  law.  medicine,  finance  and  pol- 
itics—often combining  those  careers  with 
being  wives  and  mothers  Women  who  have 
used  their  wealth  and  social  status  to  foster 
programs  in  their  communities  are  Included 
as  well  as  those  who  have  overcome  major 
social  and  economic  barriers  to  achievement 
.'Authors  of  biographical  sketches  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  Press  Women  or  other 
Arkansas  Journal Lsts  and  photographers  Hot 
Springs  contributors  to  "Horizons"  were  Me- 
linda  Gassaway.  managing  editor.  The  Senti- 
nel-Record, Las  Beale,  photographer.  The 
Sentinel-Record  and  Inez  E.  Cline.  city- 
county  historian  Pro'ect  director  Is  Carol 
Grlffee  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette  and  book 
editor  Is  Kitty  Sloan  of  the  Paragould  Dally 
Press.  # 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  AV-8-B 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  we  have  reached  that  time  of 
the  year  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee when  we  are  confronted  with  au- 
thorizing equipment  for  our  uniformed 


services.  Every  year,  for  as  many  as  I 
care  to  remember,  both  Houses  have 
placed  the  AV-8,  now  the  AV-8-B,  in 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
bills  with  the  Marine  Corps.  This  is  an 
aircraft  they  are  completely  sold  on,  that 
they  want  and  they  need  Mr.  President, 
I  personally  have  flown  this  aircraft.  It 
is  ever>ahing  they  say  it  is  and  it  is  a 
piece  of  equipment  that  I  feel  the  Ma- 
rines can  put  to  better  use  than  other 
equipment. 

The  Department  of  Defense  seems  de- 
termined not  to  give  in.  Just  yesterday  in 
writing  up  the  tactical  air  power  bill  the 
AV-8-B  was  placed  in  it  so,  once  again, 
I  must  ask  the  Department  of  Defense 
why  they  feel  their  judgment  is  better 
on  equipment  than  the  individuals  who 
are  called  on — no — who  are  ordered  to 
use  that  equipment?  I  would  hope  that 
the  Defense  Department  would  finally 
realize  that  the  AV-8  vertical  takeoff  and 
landing  fighter  and  close  ground  support 
aircraft  ls  a  needed  and  integral  part  of 
the  Marine  inventory  and  withdraw  its 
constant  opposition  to  it  because,  wheth- 
er they  like  it  or  not,  the  Marines  will  fly 
the  AV-8-B.* 


THE  EFFICIENCY  OP  GASOHOL 

•  Mr.  BA\TI.  Mr.  President,  the  critical 
problems  facing  us  in  the  Middle  East  to- 
day dramatically  underscore  our  vulner- 
ability with  regard  to  supplies  of  crude 
oil.  As  all  of  our  colleagues  know,  there 
are  a  great  many  people  in  our  Nation 
working  to  develop  alternative  energy 
sources — fuels  which  can  replace  crude 
oil;  especially  oil  produced  overseas. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  newspaper  columnist  in  the  United 
States  who  has  l)een  more  vocal  and  more 
dedicated  in  his  or  her  support  for  the 
gasohol  movement  than  Mr.  Jack  Mabley 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
as  a  journalist,  a  man  who  has  never 
shied  away  from  speaking  out  on  the 
tough  issues. 

To  his  credit.  Jack  Mabley  was  an 
early  supporter  of  the  gasohol  concept, 
and  his  column  has  provided  Tribune 
readers  in  Chicago.  Northwestern  Indi- 
ana, and  throughout  the  Midwest  with 
a  chronicle  of  the  process  made  in  estab- 
lishing gasohol  as  a  substitute  for  petro- 
leum-based fuels.  As  chairman  of  the 
National  Alcohol  Fniels  Commission  I 
have  found  Mr.  Mabley's  column  inform- 
ative and  useful  in  keeping  me  abreast  of 
new  developments  in  this  budding  in- 
dustry. 

Among  those  developments  reported  in 
Jack  Mabley's  column  has  been  the  fleet 
test  conducted  by  Illinois  Bell  That  firm 
tested  gasohol — a  90-percent  gasoline 
and  10-percent  alcohol  blend — in  a  fleet 
of  its  repair  trucks  and  company  vehi- 
cles beginning  in  January  of  1979.  The 
results  of  that  test  are  now  in,  and  are 
extremely  encouraging  for  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  potential  of  gasohol 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Jack  Mabley's 
column  of  April  28.  1980.  describing  the 
results  of  the  Illinois  Bell  gasohol  test, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  column  follows : 
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Illinois  Bell  Finds  Oasohol  Efficient 
The  most  critical  test  of  gasohol  In  IlUnoU 
has  concluded  with  an  enormous  boost  for 
this  fuel  made  of  10  percent  alcohol  and  90 
percent  gasoline 

Illinois  Bell  obtained  48  percent  better 
mileage  alth  gasohol  than  with  conventional 
fuels  Performance  was  superior,  and  there 
were  Indications  that  maintenance  costs  will 
be  reduced  with  gasohol. 

As  a  result  of  the  testing  which  ran  from 
January,  1979.  through  January  this  year. 
Illinois  Bell  announced  It  will  expand  Its 
use  of  gasohol  In  its  fleet  statewide  as  the 
fuel  becomes  available,  and  Is  competitively 
priced 

The  news  release  from  Illinois  Bell  Is  so 
Joyous  to  me  111  report  Its  findings  largely 
In  Its  own  words. 

Illinois  Bell  now  uses  gasohol  In  235  ve- 
hicles In  Woodstock.  McHenry,  Watseka. 
Bradley.  Bourbonnals.  and  Rock  Falls. 

The  test  was  conducted  In  30  vehicles  In 
the  Peoria  area. 

Ron  Aldrldge.  division  manager  for  auto- 
motive operations,  said  the  trial  indicated 
usage  of  the  cleaner  burning  fuel  could  lead 
to  savings  In   maintenance  costs. 

Gasohol  could  produce  longer  engine  life, 
and  reduce  the  number  of  tune-ups  required 
to  keep  vehicles  operating  efficiently. 

Said  Aldrldge:  "One  test  group  of  older 
vehicles  obtained  much  better  mileage  with 
gasohol  than  with  regular  gasoline.  The  test 
group  with  newer  vehicles  tended  to  obtain 
slightly  better  mileage  results  by  using  un- 
leaded gasoline. 

"Overall,  test  results  Indicated  that  the 
gafohol  fuel  obtained  4  8  percent  Ijetter 
mileage  than  conventional   fuels. 

"Maintenance  savings  and  other  benefits 
of  gasohol.  Including  better  cold  weather 
starting  and  Its  potential  as  a  gasoline  ex- 
tender, have  convinced  us  to  use  the  fuel 
where  It  Is  available  at  a  cost-effective  price  " 
Since  the  start  of  the  30-vehlcIe  trial  Illi- 
nois Bell  saved  22.000  gallons  of  gasoline 
through  U5e  of  gasohol  The  company's  8.000 
vehicles  are  the  largest  privately  owned  au- 
tomotive fleet  In  the  state,  and  uses  7  million 
gallons  of  gasoline  annually. 

The  company  also  found  that  emissions 
were  reduced  with  gasohol.  Tests  Indicated 
a  30  percent  decrease  In  carbon  monoxide 
and  an  8  percent  drop  In  hydrocarbons. 

"We're  convinced  that  gasohol  can  be  an 
Important  gasoline  extender  and  could  help 
us  keep  our  vehicles  on  the  road  during  any 
periods  of  gasoline  shortages."  Aldrldge  said. 
'If  Illinois  Bell  used  gasohol  In  all  Its  ve- 
hicles, the  company  could  save  about  700.000 
gallons  of  ga?ollne  annually  " 

In  the  first  six  months  of  the  test  15  ve- 
hicles used  gasohol  and  a  control  group  of 
15  vehicles  used  gasoline  Then  the  15  using 
gasohol  switched  to  gasoline,  and  the  con- 
trol  group   went   to   gasohol. 

Illinois  Bell  stressed  that  the  trial  was  not 
a  "laboratory"  or  "scientific"  test.  It  was  an 
operational  fleld  test  to  evaluate  the  fuel's 
performance  under  normal  job  and  driving 
conditions.  Drivers  recorded  mileage  data 
and  evaluated  vehicle  performance. 

Operators  of  other  auto  and  truck  fleets 
have  been  watching  Illinois  Bell's  test.  This 
report  is  likely  to  turn  other  fleets  on  to 
alcohol. 

Note  that  Bell  wants  alcohol  "competi- 
tively priced."  Alcohol  costs  vary  widely,  but 
a  common  price  Is  $1  70  a  gallon.  New  pro- 
duction facilities  are  springing  up  all  over 
the  country,  and  cheaper  methods  of  pro- 
duction are  being  discovered  and  put  into 
use. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  price  of 
alcohol  will  come  down  as  the  price  of  gaso- 
line goes  up.  The  lines  could  cro.ss  this  year, 
next,  maybe  five  years  from  now. 


More  Important  than  the  price  is  the  avail- 
ability of  a  superior  fuel  In  case  of  a  critical 
-shortage  of  Imported  crude  oil  Gasohol  uses 
only  10  percent  alcohol,  but  a  20  percent 
mix  Is  practical,  and  many  cars  are  running 
on  pure  alcohol. 

An  Increasing  number  of  the  oil  glaats  are 
selling  or  preparing  to  sell  ga.sohol.  Standard 
of  Indiana.  Texaco,  and  Phillips  are  the 
pioneers.  Last  week  Ashiand  and  Cities  Serv- 
ice made  tentative  agreements  with  alcohol 
producers  9 


ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MARSHAL  TITO 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  death 
of  Marshal  Tito  well  deserves  our  thought 
and  attention.  It  is  not  simply  that  he 
was  the  last  of  the  great  wartime  leaders 
of  World  War  II.  Nor  should  he  be  re- 
membered solely  for  his  remarkable  poli- 
tical skill  in  binding  Yugoslavia's  hetero- 
geneous people  together  as  one  nation  for 
the  past  35  years.  Most  of  all.  I  believe, 
he  will  be  remembered  as  a  strategist  and 
spokesman  for  the  many  nations  which 
call  themselves  nonalined  and  use  that 
term  to  describe  a  policy  of  genuine  de- 
tachment from  both  East  and  West. 

Looking  back  upon  his  career  as  a  war- 
time partisan  leader,  a  Communist  ruler, 
and  then  a  Communist  renegade  who 
dared  defy  Stalin,  we  may  marvel  at  how 
the  passage  of  time  alters  our  perceptions 
of  historical  figures.  For  many  years, 
Marshal  Tito  was  reviled  in  the  United 
States  as  a  tough  dictator.  Later,  our  at- 
titude shifted  from  hostility  to  tepid  ac- 
ceptance. Today,  in  death,  he  is  widely 
respected  as  a  leader  who  set  his  own 
course,  refusing  to  succumb  to  pressures 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  share  the  confidence  President  Car- 
ter expressed  in  February  that  "YuRo.sla- 
via  is  a  strong,  fiercely  independent. 
courageous,  well-equipped  nation  that 
can  defend  itself."  I  also  support  the 
President's  statement  of  May  4  that 
"America  will  continue  its  longstanding 
policy  of  support  for  Yugoslavia  and  do 
what  it  must  to  provide  that  support." 
Finally,  I  join  those  who  hope  that  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  who  found  unity  in 
Tito's  lifetime  will  find  a  renewed  sense 
of  purpose  in  this  moment  of  his  passing. 
The  survival  of  Yugoslavia  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation  would  be  Marshal  Tito's 
great  legacy  to  his  own  people  and  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

We  ought  not  to  forget  Titos  other 
legacy— the  spirit  of  genuine  nonaline- 
ment  which  he  formulated  and  em- 
bodied. For  many  Americans,  the  no- 
tion of  nonalinement  was  once  some- 
thing to  be  discarded  as  specious  or 
fraudulent— a  refusal  to  take  sides 
which  could  only  be  interpreted  as 
cowardice  or  as  flimsy  camouflage  for 
sympathy  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Over 
the  years,  however,  we  came  to  appreci- 
ate the  logic  of  the  efforts  by  Yugoslavia 
and  many  other  nations  to  position 
themselves  in  a  protective  cluster  out- 
side the  dangerous  East-West  conflict 
Prom  that  stance.  Marshal  Tito  was  able 
to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  the  super- 
powers and  was  able  to  mobilize  the 
voices  of  many  small  nations  with  their 
own  set  of  demands  on  the  world's 
agenda  and  resources. 


We  have  been  reminded— most  re- 
cently by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan— that  the  small,  often  poor 
sometimes  difficult  countries  of  the  non- 
alined movement  share  with  the  United 
States  a  commitment  to  independence 
and  pluralism  among  nations. 

That  commitment  has  formed  the 
basis  of  our  relationship  with  Yugoslavia. 
It  is  a  foundation,  as  well,  for  the  kind 
of  peace  and  order  that  the  United  States 
wishes  to  help  establish  everywhere.  The 
fact  that  his  dedication  to  independence 
and  pluralism  is  widely  shared  through- 
out the  world  is  part  of  the  legacy  of 
Marshal  Tito.» 
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THE  49TH  BIRTHDAY  OF 
ID^  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr  President,  on  April  27 
we  marked  the  49th  birthday  of  Ida  Nu- 
del.  a  Soviet  Jew  who  is  a  "Prisoner  of 
Conscience."  Currently,  she  lives  in  exile 
in  Siberia,  She  has  served  2  years  of  her 
4-year  prison  term  for  alleged  "malicious 
hooliganism."  Her  true  offen.se  was  sim- 
ply hanging  a  banner  proclaiming  "KGB. 
Give  Me  My  Visa."  from  her  apartment 
balcony.  She  has  suffered  terribly  because 
she  expressed  her  desire  to  emigrate  to 
I.srael. 

Before  she  was  arrested.  Ida  Nudel  sent 
packages  with  vitamins,  food,  and  let- 
ters of  encouragement  to  prisoners.  She 
visited  those  who  had  no  families  and 
tried  to  help  all  prisoners  in  whatever 
way  she  could.  Because  of  her  work,  she 
earned  the  nickname  "the  Guard!  in 
Angel." 

It  is  important  to  put  this  occasion  in 
a  broader  perspective.  As  Ida  Nudel  lives 
out  the  nightmare  of  her  exile  in  Siberia, 
the  Soviet  Government  continues  to  re- 
fuse visas  to  most  of  the  persons  who  ap- 
ply. In  Moscow,  in  the  first  3  weeks  of 
February,  18  known  Soviet  Jews  were 
given  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. At  the  same  time,  about  70  persons 
received  refusals  There  are  an  estimated 
800  refuseniks  waiting  for  exit  permits 
in  Moscow.  In  Kiev,  the  situation  is  the 
same.  Each  week,  about  six  Jews  receive 
permi.ssion  to  leave.  Yet.  an  average  of 
100  persons  receive  their  refusals.  'There 
are  about  3.000  refuseniks  living  in  Kiev. 
These  statistics  are  similar  throughout 
that  country. 

Last  year,  a  record  number  of  Soviet 
Jews  were  allowed  to  leave  the  country. 
Emigration  played  a  larger  role  in  the 
life  of  Soviet  Jews  than  ever  before.  Each 
month,  over  4.200  persons  were  able  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  But  this  year,  it 
appears  that  there  is  a  most  significant 
ominous  countertrend.  According  to  the 
Soviet  Jewry  Research  Bureau  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry,  the 
emigration  statistics  for  recent  months 
show  a  major  decrease  with  the  trending 
beginning  in  the  summer  of  1979.  By  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year,  the  number  of  month- 
ly emigrations  had  dropped  30-35  per- 
cent from  the  1979  average. 

This  analysis  reports  that  new  restric- 
tions, implemented  before  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan,  were  not  directly 


connected  to  Soviet  international  pol- 
icies "The  decrease  in  emigration  seems 
to  reflect  the  introduction  of  a  demand 
for  an  invitation  ivisov)  from  a  "close 
of  1st  degree  relative.'  "  The  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  use  'insufficient 
kinship  of  the  invitee"  on  a  broader 
scale  tlian  ever  before  as  an  excuse  to 
refuse  the  granting  of  a  visa.  In  Kiev, 
where  the  restrictions  are  most  .severe 
only  parents  and  children  qualify.  Over- 
all, in  the  first  'A  iiiontlis  ol  1980.  nearly 
one-third  fewer  applicants  have  been  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  than  were  granted  per- 
mission last  year. 

And.  at  the  same  time,  repression  has 
increased  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  most 
notable  victim  of  the  new  Soviet 
campaign  has  been  Andrei  Sakharov.  the 
Noble  prize-winning  .scientist.  These 
measures  have  struck  upon  all  group.s — 
ethnic,  religious,  literary  and  national — 
and  suggest  an  increasingly  brutal  policy 
designed  to  completely  ferret  out  all  pos- 
sible dis.sent.  And  predictably,  there  has 
been  a  great  resurgence  of  .strong  anti- 
.semitism  which  has  led  to  renewed  fears 
for  the  future  of  the  Jewish  community 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  taking  note  of  these 
facts,  thousands  of  people  gathered  in 
Dag  Hammarskjold  Plaza,  near  the 
United  Nations  in  New  York  City,  on 
Sunday,  to  mark  Solidarity  Sunday  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  They  demonstrated  in  sup- 
port of  a  sustained  US,  position  in  de- 
fense of  human  rights  throughout  the 
world.  And  they  demonstrated  in  suijport 
of  the  rights  of  individuals  in  the  Soviet 
Union  to  practice  their  religions  and  ex- 
ercise their  Ireodonis  to  follow  their  per- 
sonal beliefs.  Ida  Nudel  made  known 
her  aspirations  as  she  snijported  those 
who  had  been  imprisoned  before  her.  She 
knew  the  risk  she  was  taking  taut  she  fol- 
lowed her  conscience.  After  she  was 
sentenced  she  made  a  final  statement.  I 
would  like  to  repeat  tho.se  words,  which 
are  as  imrortant  now  as  they  were  al- 
most 2  years  ago  when  she  spoke  them: 

Out  of  despair.  I  can  led  out  an  act  on 
June  1st  by  which  I  claimed  my  right  to  ex- 
press openly  Although  iiialicious  hooli- 
ganism" Is  the  formal  charge.  I  am  not  being 
tried  for  this.  Neither  my  June  1st  protest  on 
my  balcony  nor  my  participation  in  the  Juno 
4th  demonstration  at  Trubny  Square  is  the 
real  reason  for  my  trial  today.  I  am  standing 
trial  for  the  entire  past  seven  years  of  my  life. 
Moreover,  If,  in  a  few  years  I  will  have  to 
make  my  linal  statement  again,  I  am  ab- 
solutely certain  I  will  say  then,  as  I  say  now. 
that  the  past  seven  years  of  my  life  for  which 
I  sit  in  the  dock  today  were  the  most  dlflicult 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  happiest  years 
of  my  life.  During  the  past  seven  years  I  "have 
learned  to  walk  proudly  with  my  head  high 
as  a  human  being  and  as  a  Jewish  woman. 
Every  time  I  was  about  to  help  another 
friend,  my  heart  filled  with  an  extraordinary 
feeling  unlike  any  other  Perhaos  the  closest 
such  feeling  is  that  which  a  woman  feels 
when  glvinR  new  life  If  the  rcmainInK  years 
of  my  life  will  be  grey  and  monotonous, 
these  seven  years  will  warm  my  heart  with 
the  knowledge  that  my  life  has  not  been 
without  a  purpose.  None  of  you.  my  judges. 
Is  capable  of  finding  a  punishment  that 
would  take  revenge  and  deprive  me  of  the 
triumph  and  the  victory  of  these  seven 
years.s 
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AIR    DECONTROL   IS    SEEN    AID   TO 
SHIPPERS 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  insert  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  into  the 
Record.  While  the  tendency  is  to  con- 
centrate on  the  pa.ssenger  side  of  the 
airline  business,  this  article  points  out 
the  positive  effects  of  airline  deregula- 
tion on  tlie  air  cargo  business. 

The  article  follows: 
Air    Decontol    Is    Seen     Aid    to   Shippers 
(By  Robert  Burkhardt) 

Washington.— Service  to  shippers  has 
"improved  substantially  without  undue  price 
Increases"  since  air  cargo  transportation  was 
deregulated  in  1977,  according  to  a  study 
published  by  a  non-profit  research  group 
here. 

The  American  Enterprise  Institute  for  Pub- 
lic Policy  Research  said  that  "Important  new 
services  have  been  Initiated  and  rates  have 
become  more  nearly  aligned  with  costs  as  a 
result  of  deregulation." 

In  a  booklet  published  by  the  AEI.  en- 
titled "Itegmatory  Reform  in  Air  Cargo 
Transportation."  Lucile  S.  Keyes  said  that 
the  performance  of  the  air  cargo  industry 
before  the  deregulation  law  passed  Con- 
gress "was  adversely  affected  by  economic 
regulation." 

LACK    OP    CARGO    SPACE 

Dr.  Keyes  cited  a  lack  of  cargo  space  In 
domestic  markets  which  resulted  from 
overly  restrictive  route  and  rate  controls. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Keyes  said,  controls  on 
pricing  cau.sed  some  capacity  to  be  under- 
utilized. Evidence  indicates  that  govern- 
ment-imposed limits  on  operating  authority 
added  to  costs  and  prevented  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fully-integrated,  high-quality  sys- 
tem of  freight  transportation. 

"Protective  regulation,  and  more  particu- 
larly protective  control  over  operating  au- 
thority, has  made  possible  the  provision  of 
inferior  air  freight  service  to  the  public,  has 
caused  unnecessary  increases  in  costs  of 
transportation  in  this  field,  and  has  placed 
unjustified  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  full 
development  of  expedited  Intermodal  freight 
transportation  on  a  broad  geographical 
scale."  she  said 

The  major  reforms  embodied  In  the  new 
laws— open  entry  after  a  brief  period,  lim- 
ited price  control  and  immediate  expanded 
authority  for  some  firms  in  the  field — 
brought  rapid  Improvement,  according  to  Dr. 
Keyes. 

"Domestic  air  freight  traffic  carried  by  the 
all-cargo  airlines  showed  a  dramatic  Increase 
in  1978.  when  revenue  ton-miles  reached  a 
level  26  percent  higher  than  in  1977,"  Dr. 
Keyes  declared. 

"A  major  improvement  in  air  freight  has 
already  resulted  from  regulatory  reform 
with  a  marked   increase  in  the  availability 
of   transportation  In   freighter  aircraft." 

Rates  charged  for  air  freight  have  re- 
mained within  the  bounds  of  what  would 
have  been  permitted  under  continued  reg- 
ulation, according  to  Dr.  Keyes.9 


EXCESSIVE  GOVERNMENT  TRAVEL 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28.  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
distinguished  and  able  chairman  (Mr. 
MAGNU.sorf  I  and  the  equally  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  (Mr.  Young) 
received  testimony  on  fraud,  abuse, 
waste,  and  error  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


A  principal  witness  was  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  John  P.  'White. 

During  the  hearing,  I  questioned  Mr. 
White  closely  about  excessive  Govern- 
ment travel. 

SSOO    MIU.ION    TSAVEL  CUTBACK 

Mr.  White  testified  that  the  $500  mU- 
lion  travel  cutback  legislation,  which  I 
sponsored  and  which  was  solidly  sup- 
ported by  Chairman  Macnuson  and  Sen- 
ator Young,  is  being  implemented  suc- 
cessfully. 

A    MATTER  OF  CONCERN 

Excessive  travel  is  a  matter  that  is  of 
concern  to  both  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately,  it  seems 
that  some  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  are  still  paying  insufficient  at- 
tention to  curbing  excessive  travel  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

EXCESSIVE   MEETINGS  AND  CONFERENCES 

During  the  course  of  the  hearing,  I 
pointed  out  that  despite  the  $500  million 
travel  cutback,  we  still  find,  for  example, 
that  the  Agriculture  Department  hosted 
a  meeting  in  Frederick.  Md.,  from  Jan- 
uary 15  to  18,  1980.  for  44  employees.  All 
but  two  employees  were  from  the  Wash- 
ington area. 

In  another  case,  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment hosted  a  meeting,  again  in 
Frederick,  Md.,  from  January  20  to  25. 
1980.  for  28  employees.  AU  but  four  em- 
ployees were  from  the  Washington  area. 

I  pointed  out  to  Mr.  White  that  in  both 
cases,  holding  these  meetings  in  the 
Washington  area  would  have  resulted  in 
substantial  savings  to  the  Government 
and  the  taxpayer  by  eliminating  the  cost 
of  lodging  and  transportation  for  the 
Washington  employees. 

IRONIC    SITUATION 

I  think  this  situation  is  especially 
ironic.  Mr.  President.  We  have  a  situa- 
tion in  this  country  where  the  farmers 
cannot  borrow  the  money  to  plant  their 
crops,  but  the  Agriculture  Department 
can  find  the  funds  to  conduct  the  boon- 
doggles I  have  just  described. 

FOLLOWED    VP    COMMENTS 

To  his  credit.  Mr.  President.  Deputy 
Director  White  followed  up  on  my  com- 
ments. He  brought  the  matter  "to  the 
attention  of  Secretary  Bergland,  who 
personally  took  an  interest  in  clearing 
up  this  matter. 

I  ask  that  a  memorandum  from  Assist- 
ant Agriculture  Secretary  Wallace  to  the 
heads  of  Agriculture  Department  agen- 
cies on  the  subject  of  meetings  held  in 
the  Washington,  DC,  area  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  policy 
established  by  Secretary  Bergland  stands 
as  a  model  that  should  be  emulated  by 
other  Cabinet  Members  in  their  efforts 
to  root  out  nonessential  Federal  expend- 
itures. I  hope  that  the  staff  at  the  various 
Departments  and  agencies  will  take  note 
of  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Bergland  at 
the  Agriculture  Department  and  take 
similar  thoughtful  actions  to  curb  exces- 
sive travel  expenses. 

The  memorandum  follows: 
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vs.   DIPARTMENT    OF   Ac»icuLrcr«.E. 

Washington.  DC,  April  «,  1980. 
Memorandum  to  Heads  of  Department 


Defense  Secxtritt 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1980. 


t  nc  A     a    /^» 


starting  now  to  reverse  the  growing  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  imbalance  of  military  power. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  CDM  Friend..:  nf 
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sandr   Podrablnek,   Mlchal   Kukabaka,  Mus-     should  be  moved  from  Moscow  to  Montreal— 
tafa  and  Reshat  Dzhemllev.  a  site  more  consistent  with  respect  for  hu- 
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vs.    DrPAHTMENT    OP    AG11CULTXI1.E, 

Washington.  DC.  April  K.  1980. 
Memorandum  to  Heads  of  Department 
Agencies 

Meetings  to  be  Held  In  the  Washington, 
D.C.  Area. 

Tight  budgetary  constraints,  current  high 
rates  of  Inflation,  travel  limitations  and  the 
need  for  stronger  energy  conservation  efforts 
demand  that  we  all  exercise  more  than  the 
normal  amount  of  reetraint  In  approving 
attendance  at  meetings  and  conferences.  This 
Is  particularly  true  for  USDA  agency  spon- 
sored meetings  attended  mainly  by  Washing- 
ton.  DC   based   personnel. 

In  the  past,  a  number  of  these  meet'igs 
Involving  overnight  accommodations  have 
been  held  at  sites  located  outside  the  D.C. 
metropolitan  area.  This  surangement  means 
that  the  attendees  will  be  reimbursed  for 
travel  and  per  diem  or  subsistence  expenses 
since  they  are  away  from  their  official  duty 
station.  This  In  turn  greatly  increases  the 
overall  cost  of  the  meeting  or  conference. 
Agency  Heads  are  to  take  action  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  conference  sites  outside  the 
Washington  metropolitan  are«i  for  Washing- 
ton-based personnel,  and  to  use  the  nu- 
merous facilities  within  the  DC   area. 

It  Is  equally  important  that  your  agency 
exercise  maximum  care  in  determining  the 
location  of  meeting  sites  for  field-based  per- 
sonnel. These  meetings  should  be  fully  Justi- 
fied and  held  in  locations  which  will  hold 
overall  costs  to  minimum  levels 

The  Secretary  is  personally  interested  In 
having  each  of  you  Join  me  In  this  effort  to 
improve  travel  management  and  reduce  travel 
expenditures  This  matter  has  to  be  given 
your  personal  attention  and  full  commitment 
if  It  is  to  be  successful. 

Joan  S    Wallace. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Administration. ^ 


PRELIMINARY     NOTIFICATION     OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b»  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
•  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution. 
The  provision  stipulates  that,  in  the 
Senate,  the  notification  of  proposed  sale 
shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
prehminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  ofiBcial  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  previ- 
ous practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  three  such  notifications  were 
received  on  April  28,  1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifi- 
cations at  the  ofQces  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  material  follows: 


Defense  Seciteitt 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  April  28.  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:   1-1354,  8  Oct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Pro/essional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign    RelatioJis,    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Deak  Dr.  Binnenduk:   By  letter  dated   18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)    of   the   Arms   Export   Control   Act.   At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State, 
I    wish    to    provide    the    following    advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25 
million. 

Sincerely. 

WALTEa  B.  LlGON, 

Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  April  28.  1980 
In  reply  refer   to:    1-1358  8  Oct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk. 

Professional    Staff    Member.    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  thai,  you  *rould 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of   the  Department  of  State,   I 
wish     to     provide     the     following    advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  for  major 
defense  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  In  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington.  DC.  April  28,  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  1-1358/8  Oct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk, 

Professional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign  Relations,  U.S.  Senate.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear    Dr.    Binnenduk:    By    letter    dated 
18,  February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Se- 
curity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would    be    advised   of   possible    transmittals 
to  Congress  of  Information   as  required  by 
Section   36(b)    of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act.  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The   Department   of  State   Is   considering 
an   offer   to   a   Northeast    Asian   country   for 
major   defense   equipment   tentatively   esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $7  million 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director.  % 


RESTORING  THE  MILITARY 
BALANCE 

•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
the  Congress  will  be  considering  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee's  recommended 
defense  expenditures  as  part  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  hke  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  recent  remarks  by 
Senator  Jackson  on  the  importance  of 


starting  now  to  reverse  the  growing  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  imbalance  of  military  power. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  CDM  Friends  of 
Freedom  Awards  Dinner,  April  24,  hon- 
oring Andrei  Sakharov,  Senator  Jack- 
son said: 

Our  country  now  confronts,  for  the  first 
time,  a  potentially  adverse  strategic  bal- 
ance, a  changing  balance  against  us  In  the- 
ater nuclear  forces  In  Europe,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  West's  Inferiority  In  re- 
gional conventional  forces. 

As  our  deficiencies  have  become  apparent, 
and  as  the  Soviets  have  surpassed  us  in  one 
category  after  another  of  military  power, 
they  have  become  bolder,  and  we  have  be- 
come diffident,  divided  and  unsure  of  our- 
selves .  .  . 

It  is  wise  to  try  to  balance  the  federal 
budget.  But  It  is  more  Important  to  begin 
reversing  the  growing  imbalance  In  all  cate- 
gories of  military  power.  The  President  has 
committed  himself  to  such  an  effort.  But  his 
present  program  was  framed  before  the  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  It  needs  substan- 
tial upward  revision.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  taken  a  good  first  step  in 
this  direction.  By  adopting  the  Hollings- 
Domenici  amendment,  the  Committee  has 
added  12  billion  dollars  to  the  Presidents 
January  request. 

But  where  is  President  Carter  now  on  this 
central  issue? 

Is  the  President  going  to  oppose  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  are  struggling  to 
make  good  his  public  commitments  for  real 
growth  in  defense  spending? 

Or  will  he  help  us  get  a  substantial  in- 
crease that  dramatically  signals  American 
Intent  to  restore  the  military  balance''  .  .  , 

Only  a  strong  America  can  stand  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  safeguard  the  interests  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  combat  terrorism 
champion  basic  human  rights,  and  conduct 
wise  and  steady  diplomacy. 

My  friends,  we  can  prove  by  the  coming 
votes  on  the  defense  budget  that  a  confident 
America  is  embarked  on  a  long-term  biparti- 
san effort   to  restore  the   balance  of  power 

I  recommend  Senator  Jackson's  state- 
ment to  my  colleagues,  and  ask  that  it 
be  included  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

The  statement  follows: 
The  Balance  of  Power  and  the  Future  or 
Freedom 

I  want  to  Join  In  welcoming  all  of  you  to 
this  annual  dinner  sponsored  by  the  Coali- 
tion for  a  Democratic  Majority. 

We  are  here  tonight  to  honor  the  Soviet 
Union's  most  distinguished  citizen.  Our 
gathering  tonight  sends  the  message  tn 
Andrei  Sakharov:  we  salute  you. 

That  Andrei  Sakharov  has  been  exiled  to 
Gorki — far  from  Western  eyes  and  ears — Is  a 
clear  Indication  of  what  the  Soviet  leaders 
have  in  mind :  a  stubborn  refusal  to  respect 
Internationally  recognized  human  rights  and 
a  ruthless  determination  to  silence  the  hu- 
man rights  activists. 

Against  the  awesome  and  arbitrary  power 
of  the  Soviet  state,  Andrei  Sakharov  and  a 
few  others  have  held  out.  They  have  done  »" 
against  all  the  odds — odds  they  fully  under- 
stood. They  have  placed  their  very  lives  st 
risk  because  they  believe  freedom  of  con- 
science, freedom  of  Information,  freedom  of 
movement  and  freedom  of  the  choice  of 
one's  country  of  residence  are  directly  re- 
lated to  peace  among  nations  and  to  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  world's  peoples 

Tonight,  among  all  others,  we  celebrate 
Andrei  Sakharov  and  his  stalwart  wife  Elena 
Bonner,  Ida  Nudel,  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
Yuri  Orlov,  Vladimir  and  Maria  Slepak,  Vik- 
toras  Petkus,  Naum  Melman,  Oleksa  Tykhy. 
Mykola   Rudenko,   Viktor   Brallovsky,   Alek- 
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sandr   Podrabinek,   Mlchal   Kukabaka,  Mus- 
tafa and  Reshat  Dzhemllev. 

I  know  that  many  here  tonight  share  my 
continuing  dismay  at  an  American  policy  on 
human  rights  that  finds  it  convenient  to 
criticize  the  petty  dictatorships,  with  which 
the  world  unhappily  abounds,  but  incon- 
venient to  speak  out  about  the  Soviet  system 
that  inspires  repression  around  the  world. 

Thus  It  Is  that  the  Administration  speaks 
more  about  the  abuse  of  human  rights  In 
Chile,  the  Philippines,  Argentina  and  Guate- 
mala, while  speaking  less  about  the  violation 
of  human  rights  In  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the 
Administration  brings  home  our  Ambassador 
from  Korea  because  liberties  of  South 
Koreans  have  been  violated — but  finds  It  im- 
possible to  summon  our  Ambassador  from 
Moscow  when  the  freedoms  of  so  many  Soviet 
citizens  are  trampled. 

For  too  many  officials,  the  Intensity  of  the 
struggle  for  human  rights  abroad  is  Inverse- 
ly proportional  to  the  power  of  the  offender. 
We  even  have  certain  officials  who  subscribe 
to  a  unique  arithmetic:  they  think  that  If  a 
human  rights  standard  is  a  good  thing,  then 
a  double  standard  must  be  twice  as  good. 

Only  with  sensible  priorities  can  we  hope 
to  forge  an  effective  policy  out  of  the  Im- 
pulse to  support  the  cause  of  international 
human  rights.  Only  by  reasserting  our  con- 
cern at  the  denial  of  basic  rights  in  the  So- 
viet Union  can  we  make  credible  our  concern 
about  basic  rights  elsewhere. 

1  urge  the  Administration  to  keep  world 
attention  focused  on  the  plight  of  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  courageous  compatriots  in 
their  struggle  for  freedom.  I  Join  Lane 
Klrkland  and  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
AFL  CIO  in  calling  upon  President  Carter 
to  make  as  his  top  priority  for  the  Helsinki 
Review  Meeting  in  Madrid  In  November  a 
condemnation  of  the  Soviet  leadership's  ef- 
forts to  crush  Dr.  Sakharov 

My  friends,  the  unpleasant  truth  Is  that 
America's  willingness  to  stand  up  to  the  So- 
viet Union  is  now  seriously  In  question. 

For  a  decade,  the  military  balance  has  been 
shifting  against  the  West. 

While  our  defense  budgets  were  declining, 
theirs  were  Increasing. 

•Vhlle  we  wprB  negotiating  strategic  arms 
limitation,  they  were  doubling  their  stra- 
tegic forces. 
While  we  have  talked,  they  have  acted. 
Our  country  now  confronts,  for  the  first 
time,  a  potentially  adverse  strategic  balance, 
a  changing  balance  against  us  In  theater  nu- 
clear forces  In  Europe,  and  a  continuation  of 
the  West's  Inferiority  In  regional  conven- 
tional forces. 

As  our  deficiencies  have  become  apparent, 
and  as  the  Soviets  have  surpassed  us  in  one 
category  after  another  of  military  power,  they 
have  become  bolder,  and  we  have  become  dif- 
fident, divided   and  unsure  of  ourselves. 

It  should  have  come  as  no  surprise  that 
the  Soviets  concluded  they  could  Invade  and 
occupy  Afghanistan— and  get  away  with  it. 
Despite  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  one 
searches  in  vain  for  evidence  that  official 
Washington  has  learned  the  ma|or  lesson 
After  all.  President  Carter  himself  has  said 
that  the  danger  now  facing  our  country  Is 
the  gravest  In  the  modern  period. 

But,  where  Is  the  Administration's  strong 
leadership  to  redress  the  military  balance  and 
so  fortify  our  political  determination  and 
our  diplomatic  hand? 

Where  Is  the  post-Afghan  supplemental 
budget  that  would  start  closing  the  gaps' 

Where  is  the  serious  five-year  defense 
DUdget  that  Is  In  any  way  relevant  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem? 

10.^^^^,  '^  *^*  rallying  of  our  allies  In  a 
tol  n  v!'it^^'^°''*  ™"'Pa'-able  to  the  launch- 
tog  In  NATO  m  the  aftermath  of  World  War 

Dlc"f^^^  ^"^*  *°  ''°5"^°"  ^^^  Moscow  Olym- 
Si  a^u/rt  V^l  ''.*^°'"''  Afghanistan,  Some  of 
"«  argued   back   In   1978  that  the  Olympics 
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should  be  moved  from  Moscow  to  Montreal — 
a  site  more  consistent  with  respect  for  hu- 
man rights.  But,  an  Olympic  boycott  as  the 
major  response  to  Afghanistan  is  a  mere  slap 
on  the  wrist,  not  a  serious  strategy  for 
countering  Soviet  adventurism 

It  is  important  to  get  our  hostages  out  of 
Iran  alive  and  free.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
complexities  of  the  hostage  crisis.  But  in  his 
preoccupation  with  the  hostages,  the  Presi- 
dent has  underestimated  the  danger  of  a  di- 
vided and  weakened  Iran  falling  into  the 
Kremlin's  lap.  The  Iranian  nation  is  not  the 
major  adversary.  The  Administration  needs 
to  stop  thinking  and  talking  as  though  It 
were,  or  else  it  will  make  a  bad  situation 
worse.  The  real  danger— the  growing  threat 
of  Soviet  Hegemony  in  the  Middle  Elast — re- 
quires a  long-term,  hard-headed  geopolitical 
perspective.  We  cannot  afford  a  foreign  pol- 
icy tuned  to  the  vagaries  of  Presidential 
primaries  and  Presidential  polls. 

It  Is  wise  to  try  to  balance  the  federal 
budget.  But  It  is  more  Important  to  begin 
reversing  the  growing  Imbalance  In  all  cate- 
gories of  military  power.  The  President  has 
committed  himself  to  such  an  effort  But  his 
present  program  was  framed  before  the  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  and  It  needs  sub- 
stantial upward  revision.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  taken  a  good  first  step  in 
this  direction.  By  adopting  the  Holllngs- 
Domenici  amendment,  the  Committee  has 
added  12  billion  dollars  to  the  President's 
January  request. 

But  where  Is  President  Carter  now  on  this 
central  Issue? 

Is  the  President  going  to  oppose  those  of 
us  in  the  Congress  who  are  struggling  to 
make  good  his  public  commitments  for  real 
growth  in  defense  spending? 

Or  will  he  help  us  get  a  substantial  In- 
crease that  dramatically  signals  American 
Intent  to  restore  the  military  balance? 

The  President  often  says  he  Is  a  reader 
and  admirer  of  Professor  Relnhold  Nlebuhr 
I  urge  him  to  take  to  heart  these  words  of 
that  distinguished  theologian: 

"There  has  never  been  a  scheme  of  Justice 
in  history  which  did  not  have  a  balsuice  of 
power  at  its  foundation.  If  the  democratic 
nations  fall,  their  failure  must  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  faulty  strategy  of  Idealists 
who  have  too  many  Illusions  when  they  face 
realists  who  have  too  little  conscience." 

The  lag  In  our  military  power  is  due  to 
an  absence  of  conviction,  not  of  resources: 
it  is  within  our  capacity  and  that  of  our 
allies  to  correct  it. 

It  Is  still  possible  to  deter  Soviet  adven- 
turism—but the  time  Is  short. 

All  of  us  here  tonight  have  our  work  cut 
out  to  see  that  America  puts  first  things 
first.  Each  of  us — whatever  our  vocation  or 
calling— must  help  stop  the  slide  to  weak- 
ness and  surrender. 

Only  a  strong  America  can  stand  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  safeguard  the  Interests 
of  our  friends  and  allies,  combat  terrorism 
champion  basic  human  rights,  and  conduct 
wise  and  steady  diplomacy. 

My  friends,  we  can  prove  by  the  coming 
votes  on  the  defense  budget  that  a  con- 
fident America  Is  embarked  on  a  long-term 
bipartisan  effort  to  restore  the  balance  of 
power. 

Nothing  would  do  more  to  hearten  our 
friends  and  allies  abroad.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  give  hope  to  those  In  the  D  S  S  R 
who  are  resisting  Soviet  oppression  and  ag- 
gression. And  nothing  would  do  more  to  as- 
sure that  the  free  people  of  the  world — and 
not  the  tyrants — will  Inherit  the  future.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in 


the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  such  notification,  the 
Congress  has  30  calendar  days  during 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  ccMicurrent  resolution.  "Itie 
provision  stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  profxjsed  sales  shall 
be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intentlMi  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  three  notifications  I  have  received. 
Classified  portions  of  two  of  the  notifica- 
tions, which  have  been  deleted  for  pub- 
lication, are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, room  S-116  in  the  Capitol. 
The  material  follows: 

Defense  Secotutt 
Assistance  Agknct, 
Washington,  DC,  April  24. 1980. 
Hon.  Prank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No  80-58.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Forces  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Singapore  for  defense  ar- 
ticles and  services  estimated  to  cost  $33  8  mil- 
lion. Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to 
your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media 
Sincerely. 

Erich  P,  Von  Marbcid. 

Acting  Director. 
ITransmlttal  No.  80-68 1 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  or 
Offer  Pi-rsvant  to  Section  36(b)   or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Singapore 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment',  $30.4  million;  other  »3  4  mil- 
lion;  total,  »33.8  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Six  (6 1  P-5E  aircraft  Including  gov- 
ernment furnished  aeronautical  equipment 
for  production  Installation,  support  equip- 
ment, and  aircraft  spares. 

(Iv)  Miliury  Department:  Air  Ptorce 
( SBN)  - 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Pee,  etc.  Paid  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  None. 

(VU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  March  1980. 

(vlil)   Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress 
24  April  1980. 

Defense  SEcuRrrT  Assistance  Acenct, 

Washington.  DC.  April  28.  1980 
Hon  Prank  Church, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forward- 
ing under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No. 
80  59,  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Swit- 
zerland for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $42.6  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  olHce,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclaaslfled 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Acting  Director. 


•As  included  In  the  O.S.  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Ari&a 
Regulations  (ITAR). 
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(Transmittal  No.  80-591  we  have  lost  the  will  to  endure  as  the  ford  where  he  was  a  member  of  the  band. 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  world's  most  dynamic  Nation.  I  jUSt  Wish  f"otball  and  wrestling  teams  His  Eagle  proj- 
""?  1     "        ^«,v.^ ti ij  „ii t  *w»  TT *• n..  ect  was  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
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nine  T-28B  and  three  C-46  aircraft  to  Uru-     other  charitable  services,  and  the  same  pro- 
euav.  Our  record-s  indicate  the  C-47  and  C-45      portion    feels    that    the    private    sector,    not 


In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
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I  Transmittal  No.  80-591 
Notice  or  Pkoposed  Issuance  of  Letteh  of 

Oma  Pttrsuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

il)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Switzerland. 

(11)  Total  Estimated  Value  Major  Defense 
Equipment,"  $3fi  3  million:  Other,  »6.3  mil- 
lion: Total  $42  6  million. 

I  HI )  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:  One  thousand  (1,000)  SIDEWINDER 
AIR-9P-3  alr-to-alr  missiles. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
lAAR). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  F^e,  etc.  Paid. 
Offered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid ;  None. 

(vli  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover 

(vU)  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  31  December  1979. 

(vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
28  April  1980 

Defense  SEcrrRrrr  Assistance  Agency. 

Washington,  DC  .  April  29.  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting   requirements   of    Section   36(b)    of 
the   Arms   Export   Control   Act.   we   are   for- 
warding   under    separate    cover    Transmittal 
No.  80-62.  concerning  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  s  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia 
for   defense   articles   and   services   estimated 
to  most  In  excess  of     $7.0  million.  Shortly 
after  this  letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office, 
we   plan   to   notify   the   news   media  of  the 
unclasslfled  portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely. 

Erich  P.  Von  Marbod. 

Acting  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  80-621 
Notice  of    Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:    Australia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment.'  (Deleted]  Other  [Deleted]; 
Total,  i Deleted]. 

(HI)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services 
Offered:    ] Deleted]. 

(Iv)    Military  Department :  Navy  (AOJ). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(Vlll  Section  28  Report:  Included  In  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  March  31.   1980. 

I  Vlll)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
April  29,   1980.* 


MARYLAND  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 
HONORS  MARSHALL  HEAPS  FAM- 
ILY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
all  heard  the  stories  that  begin,  "I've  got 
some  good  news  and  some  bad  news. 
Well,  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  bad  news — we  get  plenty 
of  it  in  every  morning's  papers.  But  when 
some  good  news  comes  to  my  attention, 
I  do  want  to  share  that. 

The  doom  and  gloom  people  would 
have  us  believe  that  Americans  have  be- 
come lazy  and  self-indulgent,  and  that 


•Aa  Included  In  the  US  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 


we  have  lost  the  will  to  endure  as  the 
world's  most  dynamic  Nation.  I  just  wish 
they  could  all  meet  the  Heaps  family — 
Marshall  and  Ann  and  their  four  sons, 
Michael,  Scott,  Allan,  and  Robert — from 
Pylesville,  Md.  What  is  special  about 
them  is  that  they  are  one  of  the  very  few 
families  in  the  history  of  Scouting  where 
four  brothers  have  attained  Eagle  Scout 
rank.  And  what's  special  about  that  is 
that  it  gives  certain  proof  that  the  Ameri- 
can spirit — of  dedication  to  God  and 
country,  to  truth  and  self-discipline  and 
individual  excellence — is  alive  and 
strong.  As  long  as  this  country  continues 
to  produce  young  men  of  the  caliber  of 
the  Heaps  brothers,  we  can  look  forward 
confidently  to  the  future.  When  the  ba- 
ton is  passed  to  their  generation,  and  it 
is  their  time  to  wrestle  with  the  difficult 
challenges  of  leadership,  we  will  be  in 
safe  hands. 

My  former  colleagues  in  the  Maryland 
House  of  Delegates  recently  gave  the 
Heaps  family  a  standing  ovation  and 
passed  a  special  resolution  to  honor 
their  achievements.  To  that  accolade,  I 
add  my  own  hearty  salute — to  the  boys 
for  their  accomplishment  and  their 
promise  for  the  future ;  and  to  their  par- 
ents for  the  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance that  helped  make  it  possible. 

I  ask  that  a  newspaper  article,  report- 
ing more  fully  the  many  activities  of  the 
Heaps  family  and  their  recognition  by 
the  Maryland  General  Assembly,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Md.  Oen.  Assembly  Honors  Marshall  Heaps 
Family 

Pylesville,  Md. — The  Marshall  T.  Heaps 
family.  Old  Pylesville  Road,  was  honored 
March  29  by  the  House  of  Delegates  during 
the  regular  session  of  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly. 

House  Resolution  235,  Introduced  by  Dele- 
gate William  H.  Amoss  of  Harford  County, 
honored  the  family  for  the  Eagle  Scout  status 
attained  by  the  four  sons,  Michael,  Scott, 
Allan  and  Robert. 

Following  the  reading  of  the  resolution 
and  Introduction  of  the  family,  a  standing 
ovation  by  the  entire  House  was  awarded 
them  for  their  achievements. 

Later,  the  same  day,  recognition  was  also 
given  the  family  by  Harford  County  Senator 
Arthur  Helton  during  the  regular  session  of 
the  State  Senate. 

One  out  of  every  100  Scouts  attain  Eagle 
Scout  status  which  Is  the  highest  award  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  program.  The 
Heaps  family  of  four  brothers  In  one  fam- 
ily attaining  Eagle  Scout  honor  Is  the 
only  family  of  this  size  In  the  Baltimore 
Area  Council  region  to  have  been  so  hon- 
ored. 

Michael,  22,  who  Is  married  to  the  former 
Darlene  Amreln,  Is  a  registered  nurse  em- 
ployed In  the  recovery  room  at  Franklin 
Square  Hospital,  Baltimore.  He  Is  also  an 
Emergency  Medical  Technician  (EMT)  or 
paramedic  of  the  Delta-Cardiff  Volunteer 
Fire  Company.  Michael  was  recently  accepted 
at  the  George  Washington  tJnlverslty. 
Georgetown,  where  he  will  study  anesthesio- 
logy. A  graduate  of  North  Harford  High 
School,  he  was  senior  class  president  and 
member  of  the  band  and  football  team  He 
became  an  Eagle  Scout  In  11th  grade  follow- 
ing the  completion  of  his  con.servatlon  proj- 
ect which  was  the  planting  of  150  walnut 
trees  at  Broad  Creek  Scout  Camp,  Whltford, 
Md. 

Scott.  20.  Is  employed  by  Heaps  Oil  Co.. 
Cardiff,  and  Is  an  active  member  of  the  local 
fire  company.  He  Is  a  graduate  of  North  Har- 


ford where  he  was  a  member  of  the  band, 
football  and  wrestling  teams  His  Eagle  proj- 
ect was  aiding  in  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
North   Bend  Church  near  Jarrettsville. 

Allan.  18.  a  freshman  student  in  agricul- 
ture at  New  York  State  University,  is  a  North 
Harford  HS  graduate  where  he  participated 
In  band,  wrestling  and  soccer  He  was  Har- 
ford County  wrestling  champion  in  1978  and 
participated  in  the  .state  finals.  .Allan's  plans 
following  college  include  farming.  His  expe- 
rience Includes  working  on  his  Grandfather 
Procheskas  farm  His  Eagle  project  Included 
the  restoration  of  tombstones,  cleaning  the 
cemetery  and  building  a  fence  at  the  North 
Bend  Church. 

Robert.  17,  will  graduate  In  June  from 
North  Harford.  A  member  of  the  wrestling 
team,  he  was  recently  awarded  the  Regional 
Wrestling  Award  He  also  played  football  and 
is  a  trombonist  in  the  band.  His  future  plans 
Include  college  in  the  fall.  Bobby's  Eagle 
project  was  the  sanding  and  weatherlzlng  of 
the  bleachers  on  the  North  Harford  Athletic 
field. 

All  the  boys  were  members  of  Troop  964. 
Whiteford,  and  Joined  at  age  11  years. 

Both  parents  recalled  amusing  Incidents 
and  the  many  scouting,  school,  church  and 
Little  League  affairs  they  have  attended  over 
the  years. 

Said  Ann.  their  mother,  "Having  four  sons 
involved  in  four  different  activities  at  the 
same  time  really  kept  their  father  and  me 
hopping  from  one  place  to  the  other." 

"In  the  Little  League  with  the  boys  play- 
ing on  different  teams,  Marshall  and  I  were 
kept  busy  trying  to  attend  all  the  games." 
she  laughed.  "Marshall  went  with  one  of  the 
boys  and  I  went  with  the  other  but  the 
next  time  we  switched,  so  you  can  Imagine 
how  we  Juggled  our  time  for  each  one." 

However,  their  father  commented,  the  boys 
always  reserved  Wednesday  night  for 
scouts — no  matter  what  other  activity  came 
up. 

Mrs.  Heaps  said  It  really  was  a  relief  when 
the  boys  received  their  drivers'  licenses 
"Otherwise  I  was  on  the  road  constantly 
with  one  or  the  other."  she  chuckled. 

The  Heaps  family  Is  one  of  a  very  few  fam- 
ilies in  the  history  of  scouting,  nationwide, 
where  four  brothers  have  attained  Eagle 
Scout  status  • 
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PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  received  a  notification  under  .section 
3ie)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
stating  that  Argentina  has  circum- 
vented US.  law  by  transferring  US- 
built  aircraft  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay. 

I  ask  that  this  notification  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows : 

Under   Secretary   of   State 

For  Security  Assistance, 
Science  and  Technology, 

Washington,  April  18,  1980. 
The  Hon  Frank  Church. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
US  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am  providing  the 
following  information  pursuant  to  section 
3(e)   of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 

The  Department  of  State  has  received  In- 
formation that  the  Government  of  Argentina 
transferred,  in  November  1979,  a  number  of 
aircraft  purcha.sed  under  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  program  to  Paraguay  and  Uruguay 
without  nrst  having  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  Government  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  under  which  the  aircraft 
were  sold  If  the  Government  of  Argentina 
had  requested  such  consent,  we  might  not 
have  granted  It. 

The  aircraft  In  question  consist  of  one 
C-47   aircraft   transferred   to   Paraguay  and 


nine  T-28B  and  three  C-46  aircraft  to  Uru- 
guay. Our  record-s  indicate  the  C  47  and  C-45 
aircraft  were  sold  to  Argentina  In  1962,  and 
that  Argentina  purcha.sed  a  total  of  sixty 
T-28  aircraft  from  us  that  year,  Argentina 
also  received  forty  T-28  aircraft  from  France 
In  1966-67  We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  T-28  aircraft  transferred  to 
Uruguay  were  from  thoFe  provided  Argen- 
tina by  France  or  the  United  States. 

This  matter  has  been  raised  with  a  sen- 
ior Argentine  military  officer,  who  explained 
that  he  had  thought  that,  in  view  of  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  aircraft,  prior 
Lnlted  States  consent  was  not  required  for 
their  transfer  to  third  parlies  We  have 
stressed  the  seriousness  with  which  we  view 
any  unauthorized  transfers,  and  that  United 
States  consent  was  still  required  under  the 
governing  agreements  regardless  of  the  age 
or  condition  of  the  equipment  We  have  re- 
ceived assurances  satisfactory  to  us  that  no 
further  transfers  would  be  made  without 
United  States  consent  In  addition,  I  dis- 
cussed the  contents  of  this  letter  and  the 
requirements  of  our  laws  with  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Argentina   In  a  follow-up  demarche. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  assurances,  and 
In  light  of  the  fact  that  Argentina  is  al- 
ready excluded  from  further  FMS  sales  or 
financing  under  section  602B  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  we  do 
not  believe  that  further  action  on  these 
cases  is  warranted 
Sincerely. 

Matthew  Nimetz.# 


LAW    CHANGES    SEEN    DRYING    UP 
PRIVATE  PHILANTHROPY 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  offer  for  my  colleagues'  consider- 
ation the  following  highlights  from  a 
new  study  by  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
entitled  "Philanthropy  in  America." 
The  study  published  iointly  by  Heritage 
and  the  Institute  for  Research  on  the 
Economics  of  Taxation,  deals  with  the 
effects  of  U.S.  tax  laws  on  private  phi- 
lanthropy. 

The  author  of  the  study,  Dr.  Stuart 
Butler,  is  a  policy  analyst  at  the  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  where  he  specializes 
in  the  economics  of  social  issues. 

The   information   follows: 
Law    Changes     Seen     Drying     Up     Private 
Philanthropy 

Washington,  April  10.  1980.— Changes  in 
U.S.  tax  laws  during  the  past  decade  and 
new  regiilatlons  affecting  private  founda- 
tions are  having  a  seriously  Inhibiting  Im- 
pact on  private  philanthropy,  a  Heritage 
Foundation  economist  says  In  a  major  new 
study. 

The  end  result,  he  says,  is  that  more  and 
more  institutions  which  previously  have  re- 
lied on  the  private  sector  for  funding  may 
be  forced  to  turn  to  government. 

Such  a  development.  Heritage  President 
Edwin  Feulner  says  In  the  Introduction, 
would  strike  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  pluralism.  "In  a  democfacy 
the  tendency  will  always  be  for  public  sup- 
port to  be  given  only  to  those  institutions 
which  further  the  existing  attitudes  of  .so- 
ciety. The  voluntary  sector,  on  the  other 
hand,  allows  support  to  be  channeled  to 
social  groups  and  Institutions  which  do  not 
nece.ssarily  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  majority." 

The  threat  which  private  philanthropy 
faces  Is  not  due  to  any  decline  In  respect 
for  the  voluntary  sector,  Butler  says.  To 
the  contrary,  public  opinion  polls  continue 
to  Indicate  strong  public  support.  A  new 
Slndllnger  survey,  commissioned  especially 
for  the  report  shows  that  7  out  of  10  people 
feel  private  organizations  do  a  better  Job 
than  government  at  providing  welfare  and 


other  charitable  services,  and  the  same  pro- 
portion feels  that  the  private  sector,  not 
the  government,  should  provide  them. 

Dr.  Butler  shows  that  although  contribu- 
tions to  charitable  organizations  grew  stead- 
ily in  the  1960s,  gifts  from  some  sectors  either 
stagnated  or  fell  in  the  1970s,  when  measured 
in  real  terms.  Measured  in  constant  1960  dol- 
lars, support  from  foundations  fell  from  $1.5 
billion  in  1970  to  only  $10  billion  In  1978,  for 
instance,  and  bequests  declined  over  the 
same  period  from  $16  billion  to  $12  billion. 

The  cause  of  this,  he  argues.  Is  that 
changes  in  the  tax  laws  since  1969  have  re- 
duced many  forms  of  donation,  and  new  reg- 
ulations governing  foundations  have  ham- 
strung their  activities  The  most  serious 
modifications  Include  changes  that  now 
mean  businesses  can  deduct  many  gifts  only 
at  original  cost,  not  present  market  value — 
which  reduces  the  tax  benefit  during  periods 
of  inflation.  The  foundation  sector  has  been 
especially  hurt  by  the  need  to  maintain  high 
"payout"  rates,  without  regard  to  the  needs 
of  recipients,  and  by  a  new  tax  on  their  In- 
vestment earnings — a  departure  from  their 
previously  tax-exempt  status. 

The  payout  requirement  has  become  a  real 
drain,  Butler  .said,  because  It  requires  foun- 
dations to  distribute  to  charity,  each  year,  at 
least  five  percent  of  the  paper  value  of  their 
assets  This  has  slowed  down  reinvestment 
and,  thus,  the  growth  of  the  foundation  sec- 
tor and  Its  ability  to  finance  charity  In  the 
future.  The  requirement  has  also  caused 
many  foundations  to  terminate  their  activi- 
ties and  has  dramatically  cut  the  birthrate  of 
new  foundations.  Dr  Butler  said. 

According  to  Butler,  government  agencies 
are  now  beginning  to  fill  the  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  the  restrictions  on  the  founding  sec- 
tor. "Combined  with  the  Inhibiting  effects  of 
legislation  on  other  branches  of  the  volun- 
tary sector,  the  end  result  Is  the  gradual, 
backdoor  nationalization  of  philanthropy," 

If  the  charitable  sector  Is  to  be  revived, 
Dr.  Butler  concludes,  major  changes  must  be 
made  In  the  laws  dealing  with  philanthropy 
In  order  to  restore  the  Incentive  to  glvp 

In  a  related  paper  also  published  bv  Heri- 
tage. Dr  Butler  examines  a  bill  (S  219  and 
HR.  1785).  Introduced  by  Senators  Daniel 
Moynlhan  (D-NY.)  and  Robert  Pack  wood 
(R-Ore  )  and  Congressmen  Joseph  Fisher 
(D-Va  )  and  Barber  Conable  (R-NY.)  which 
would  allow  taxpayers  to  take  a  deduction  for 
charitable  gifts,  whether  or  not  they  Itemize 
deductions. 

The  widening  use  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, he  Dolnts  out.  has  cost  the  voluntary 
sector  billions  of  dollars  In  recent  years,  be- 
catise  the  tax  Incentive  to  give  ha.s  been  re- 
moved for  lower  Income  donors  Eurooean 
evidence  Indicates  that  when  the  tax  Incen- 
tive is  confined  to  those  with  hleher  Incomes. 
pressure  grows  to  remove  the  so-called  "tax 
looDhole  for  the  rich"  and  replace  voluntary 
support  by  state  aid. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  Is  a  Washington- 
based   public  policy   think  tank.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36 lb")  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance  no- 
tification of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or,  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifi- 
cation of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 


In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  notification  I  have  just  received. 

The  material  follows: 
DErxNSE  Security  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington.  DC.  April  IS.  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relationt. 
United  States  Senate.  Wrshington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  CaAiRMAN:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-57.  concerning 
the  Department  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter 
of  Offer  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  defense 
articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $38.0 
million.  Shortly  after  this  letter  Is  delivered 
to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news 
media. 

Sincerely, 

Ernest  Gkaves. 
Lieutenant  General,  USA,  Director 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 
[Transmittal  No  80-57| 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  LrrrEB  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)   of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  ptirchaser:  United  King- 
dom. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment*.  $33.0  million:  other.  $5.0  mil- 
lion: Total    $38  0  million. 

(HI)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Nineteen  (19)  MK  17  mod  O  turbine 
pump  ejection  systems. 

(Iv)    Military  department:   Navy    (LBP). 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc.  paid,  of- 
fered or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None, 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  None, 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  Included 
In  section  28  report. 

(vlll)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
15  Apr.  1980.a 


COMPUTER  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  reported  today  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  are  in- 
vestigating the  possibility  that  a  com- 
puter used  to  educate  youngsters  may 
have  been  involved  in  a  criminal  compro- 
mise of  other  automated  data  processing 
systems. 

Mr  President.  I  request  that  the  article 
by  Peter  Kihss  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  6,  19801 

The  Great  Dalton   school  CoMPtrm 
TiE-lN  Mystery 
(By  Peter  Klhss) 

There  is  a  computer  at  the  Dalton  School 
in  New  York  that  Is  used  to  acquaint  children 
with  some  of  the  mysteries  of  the  electronic 
age.  And  somebody  seems  to  have  learned  to 
use  the  computer  In  ways  that  have  stirred 
up  law  enforcement  authorities  In  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

According  to  an  affidavit  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Dalton  Compu- 
ter system — used  to  teach  pupils  In  the 
fourth  to  12th  grades — has  somehow  been 
getting  tied  Into  data  networks  In  the  two 
countries.  These  are  networks  to  which  the 
school  does  not  even  subscribe. 


•  As  Included  in  the  US  Munitions  List,  a 
part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAR). 
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The  result,  according  to  the  affidavit,  which 
was  filed  In  support  of  a  search  warrant,  has 
been  access  or  attempted  access  to  computer 
svstems  ooerated  bv  or  for  21  Canadian  busl- 


to  Congress  some  recommendations  for 
program  changes.  The  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture is  concerned  that  some  program  al- 


May  6,  1980 


Fish  and  Parks  Committee  of  the  Colorado 
General  Assembly:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  o/  the  Fi/ty- 
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down  strike  in  Maryland.  Her  name  was     Law  School  prohibiting  the  admission     eral   more  significant  legal  battles    In 
Annie  Marshall.  of  students  solely  because  of  their  race,     addition  to  cases  in  which  the  court  p* 

Mrs.   Marshall   was  the   Grandmother     As  a  result  of  thpir  pfTnrtc  th<»  flrcf  hia^ir     -...-- 


tAn/^aM       fVtA       D  — »»« 
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The  result,  according  to  the  affidavit,  which 
was  flled  In  support  of  a  search  warrant,  has 
been  access  or  attempted  access  to  computer 
systems  operated  by  or  (or  21  Canadian  busi- 
nesses or  other  organizations  The  FBI  said 
the  Interloper's  effort  at  one  point  "jjls- 
rupted"  the  operation  of  a  system  for  one 
company.  Scott  Hart  and  Associates,  and  for 
a  time  "seized  control"  of  the  computer  sys- 
tem used  Oy  Canada  Cement  La  Farge,  de- 
stroying some  of  Its  data. 

MOTIVES    NOr    KNOWN 

The  Federal  agency  said  It  did  not  know 
who  the  culpri'  was  or  what  the  motive 
might  be — mlscl  lef.  vandalism  or  whatever. 
Any  prosecution  could  come  under  a  Federal 
fraud-by-wlre  statute  An  assistant  United 
States  attorney,  Charles  Carberry.  said  yes- 
terday that  violations  could  be  punished  by 
up  to  Ave  years  in  prison  or  41.000  fines. 

Dr.  Gardner  P.  Dunnan.  the  private 
school's  heawlmaster.  said:  "It  Is  possible  that 
someone  is  using  a  telephone  outside  the 
school  that  Is  being  traced  to  a  school  line." 
Dalton  is  at  108  East  89th  Street,  but  Its  lines 
are  tied  to  a  computer  on  91st  Street,  he 
said. 

The  school  has  1.220  students  from  pre- 
Iclndergarten  through  the  12th  grade.  In- 
cluding 800  m  the  nine  upper  grades,  and 
has  180  persons  on  Its  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  staffs. 

THX  TWO   AFTTCTTD   NETWORKS 

The  affldavlt  was  made  by  Michael  G.  Wil- 
son computer  crimes  coordinator  for  the 
PB  I.'s  New  Yorlc  office.  He  said  two  common 
carriers  of  communications  data  had  been 
affected — the  GTE  Telenet  Communications 
Corporation  of  Vienna,  Va.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Cor- 
poration with  a  network  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  Datapac,  operated  by  Bell 
Canada. 

Access  to  Telenet  can  be  achieved  by  a 
telephone  at  a  computer  terminal,  and  the 
caller  must  provide  a  password.  Identifica- 
tion nimiber  and  the  address  of  the  sub- 
scriber with  whom  he  Intends  to  com- 
municate. 

On  April  11  Scott  Hart  complained  of  a 
disruption.  Telenet  got  In  touch  with  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company  .\  New  York 
Telephone  Investigator.  Frederick  Fisher,  al- 
legedly traced  access  to  a  Dalton  telephone. 

On  April  15  a  complaint  by  Canada  Cement 
LaFarge  was  said  to  have  led  to  the  same 
telephone.  Later  Mr.  Fisher  reported  that 
four  Dalton  telephones  were  used  42  times 
starting  April  16  for  the  unauthorized  access. 

Sgt.  A.  V.  Whltson  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  was  quoted  as  saying  there 
appeared  to  have  been  a  "systematic  ap- 
proach to  penetration  "  The  FBI  affldavlt, 
citing  a  possible  scheme  to  defraud,  resulted 
In  authorization  of  a  search  warrant  by 
United  States  Magistrate  Harold  J.  Raby.  and 
seizure  last  April  25  of  two  plastic  bags  con- 
taining computer  printouts  and  a  terminal 
log  sheet. 

Canadian  computer  subscribers  who  were 
affected  Included  the  Universities  of  Toronto, 
Alberta  and  Waterloo.  Concordia  University, 
Bell  Canada,  Honeywell  and  others,  accord- 
ing to  the  affldavlt. • 


VOLUNTARY  PROGRAMS  OP  SOIL 
AND  WATER  RESOURCE  CON- 
SERVATION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  continuing  existing  voluntary 
programs  of  soil  and  water  resource  con- 
servation. As  I  understand  this  matter, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  evaluating  the  Nations  conserva- 
tion programs  and  is  expected  to  submit 


to  Congress  some  recommendations  for 
program  changes.  The  Colorado  Legisla- 
ture is  concerned  that  some  program  al- 
ternatives under  consideration  by  the 
Department  would  replace  a  voluntary 
and  cooperative  approach  with  manda- 
tory national  standards  and  regulations. 
The  legislature  contends,  and  I  agree, 
that  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  go. 

In  support  of  this  contention.  I  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly's  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  13. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 
Senatx  Joint  REsoLtrrioN   No.    13 

Whereas,  existing  voluntary  practices.  In- 
cluding soil  and  water  resource  conservation 
measures,  have  made  American  farmers  and 
ranchers  the  most  efficient  and  productive  re- 
source managers  In  the  world,  having  re- 
duced soil  erosion  and  Increased  food  pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas,  the  "Soil  and  Water  Resources 
Conservation  Act"  (PL.  95-192).  passed  In 
1977,  directed  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  appraise  the  nation's  soli, 
water,  and  related  resources  on  nonfederal 
land,  to  develop  a  program  for  the  conserva- 
tion and  enhancement  of  such  land,  and  to 
report  Its  results  and  recommendations  to 
Congress:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  preparing  a  report  to  Congress 
which  presents  proposed  federal  strategies  for 
sou  and  water  resource  problem  areas.  In- 
cluding some  alternatives  which  are  In  op- 
position to  the  existing  programs  and  his- 
toric policies  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  by  which  technical  as- 
sistance and  cost-sharing,  loans,  and  other 
conservation  programs  are  performed  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  with  the  farmer  and  rancher 
making  individual  decisions  on  specific  proj- 
ects at  the  local  level;   and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  objectives  were  de- 
rived from  broad  citizen  response  In  a  man- 
ner that  could  dilute  the  opinions  of  agri- 
cultural landowners  and  land  users  who 
would  be  directly  affected  by  the  proposed 
objectives  and  would  Impose  national  priori- 
ties and  objectives  upon  individual  farmers, 
ranchers,  and  state  and  local  governments, 
and  some  objectives  and  strategies  would 
mandate  cross  compliance  with  other  pro- 
grams, extensive  regulations  and  retroactive 
penalties,  federal  purchase  of  resources,  fed- 
erally mandated  and  state-funded  and  state- 
admlnlstered  prograuns.  and  additional  eco- 
nomic costs  to  be  borne  by  farmers  and 
ranchers;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  objectives  and  strat- 
egies would  necessitate  Increased  federal 
government  Involvement  In  state,  local,  and 
private  land  management  decisions,  addi- 
tional federal  government  regulations  and 
spending  when  the  national  Interest  seeks  to 
limit  such  actions,  and  mandated  compliance 
requirements  which  are  contrary  to  a  free 
enterprise  system  and  existing  voluntary 
policies  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and 

Whereas,  the  Imposition  of  additional 
mandatory  national  standards  and  regula- 
tions for  soil  and  water  resource  conservation 
would  cause  complexity  and  confusion  re- 
lating to  water  quality  and  other  resource 
aspects  regulated  by  the  United  States  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  would 
Interfere  with  and  tend  to  usurp  the  estab- 
lished century-old  water  laws  of  Colorado 
and  other  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  extent,  broadness,  and  time 
period  of  federal  regulations  under  some  pro- 
gram alternatives  have  caused  grave  con- 
cern In  the  Senate  Agriculture.  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  Energy  Committee,  the  House 
Agriculture,  Livestock,  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,   and   the   House   Oame, 


Fish  and  Parks  Committee  of  the  Colorado 
General  Assembly;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

( 1 )  That  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  continue  Its  existing  program 
policies  of  voluntary  assistance  to  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  refrain  from  Imposing 
mandatory  national  soil  and  water  resource 
standards  and  regulations  upon  Individual 
farmers  and  ranchers. 

(2)  That  any  soil  and  water  resource  con- 
servation program,  as  It  applies  to  Colo- 
rado, have  as  Its  main  objective  conservation 
of  land  and  water  resources  to  preserve  and 
increase  the  production  capacity  of  agricul- 
tural lands. 

(3 1  That  the  USDA  not  utilize  regulations 
or  cross-compliance  strategies  or  any  other 
measures  that  would  increase  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction for  farmers  and  ranchers. 

(4)  That  the  USDA  not  Impose  additional 
mandatory  national  standards  and  regula- 
tions for  soil  and  water  resource  conserva- 
tion which  cause  complexity  and  confusion 
relating  to  water  quality  and  other  resource 
aspects  regulated  by  the  United  States  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  and  which 
would  interfere  with  and  tend  to  usurp  the 
established  century-old  water  laws  of  Colo- 
rado and  other  states. 

(5)  That  the  USDA  extend  the  response 
deadline  to  the  Resource  Conservation  Act 
Response  Analysis  Center  from  March  28  to 
May  30,  1980. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Resource 
Conservation  Act  Response  Analvsls  Center 
In  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  United  States  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  United  States  Senate  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee,  the 
United  States  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  the  United  States 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  the  United 
States  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  the  members  of  Congress  from 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  each  of  the  .states  of  Alaska. 
Arizona.  California,  Hawaii.  Idaho.  Kansas, 
Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  North  Da- 
kota. Oklahoma.  Oregon.  South  Dakota. 
Texas.  Utah.  Washington,  and  Wvomlng  and 
the  President  of  the  Nebraska  legislature  » 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THURGOOD 
MARSHALL 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
years  ago,  a  Baltimore  utility  company 
decided  to  install  an  electric  pole  on  a 
comer  of  Dolphin  and  Division  streets. 
The  company  expected  that  it  would  be 
a  simple  and  routine  task.  But  they  were 
in  for  a  surprise.  The  spot  the  company 
had  picked  was  on  the  sidewalk  directly 
in  front  of  a  popular  neighborhood  gro- 
cery store  owned  by  a  black  couple. 
Much  to  the  dismay  of  the  company, 
that  couple  did  not  want  their  sidewalk 
cluttered  up  by  a  utility  pole.  The  wife 
of  the  store  owner  refused  to  let  the  em- 
ployees of  the  electric  company  install 
the  pole.  The  utility  was  forced  to  go  to 
court  and  get  an  order  authorizing  the 
job.  Rather  than  acquiesce,  the  woman 
placed  her  rocking  chair  over  the  spot 
selected  for  the  pole;  she  refused  to 
move.  Weeks  passed,  but  she  would  not 
budge.  As  her  grandson  has  noted,  she 
emerged  finally  as  the  victor  of  what 
may  have  been  the  first  successful  sit- 


down  strike  in  Maryland.  Her  name  was 
Annie  Marshall. 

Mrs.  Marshall  was  the  grandmother 
of  Thurgood  Marshall.  Those  of  us  who 
have  followed  Justice  Marshall's  re- 
markable career  over  the  years  know  his 
tenacity.  This  story  indicates  that  tenac- 
ity is  a  natural  inheritance.  He  and  his 
grandmother  had  much  in  common. 
Both  attained  their  objectives  because  of 
their  unyielding  commitment  to  what 
they  believed.  This  dedication  and  per- 
severance have  helped  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall carve  out  a  record  as  an  advocate 
and  jurist  virtually  unparalleled  in 
American  history.  In  recognition  of  his 
record  of  accomplishment.  Justice  Mar- 
shall's hometown — Baltimore,  Md. — is 
dedicating  a  statue  of  him  next  week. 

It  is  especially  fitting  that  Justice 
Marshall  will  be  honored  on  May  16, 
1980 — just  1  day  before  our  Nation  cele- 
brates the  26th  anniversary  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court's  historic  decision  in 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka.  No  one  else  had  a  greater  hand 
in  shaping  the  events  which  led  to  the 
Court's  finally  abandoning  the  "separate 
but  equal"  doctrine  on  which  the  Court 
had  put  its  imprimatur  58  years  earlier. 
Thurgood  Marshall  and  his  colleagues 
at  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tional Fund  had  put  the  case  for  racial 
equality  before  the  Court.  And,  the  Court 
had  listened.  The  nine  Justices  unani- 
mously and  emphatically  rejected  the 
notion  that  some  persons  in  this  Nation 
are  more  equal  than  others. 

Brown  was  a  landmark  decision.  It 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  vital  phase  of 
the  American  civil  rights  movement.  It 
breathed  new  vitality  into  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  equal  protection  un- 
der law.  It  stung  a  Nation's  conscience; 
It  provided  much  of  the  impetus  for  the 
judicial  and  legi.slative  "civil  rights" 
revolution  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.  It  ir- 
revocably altered  the  American  way  of 
life. 

But,  Brown  was  more  than  a  begin- 
ning. It  was  also  an  end.  In  the  words 
of  Judge  Robert  Carter,  one  of  Mar- 
shall's closest  advisers  in  the  NAACP: 

Brown,  of  course,  represented  the  culmina- 
tion of  many  years  of  Justice  Marshall's 
work  as  a  brilliantly  successful  civil  rights 
lawyer.  It  marked  the  fruition  of  an  ex- 
tended effort  to  forge,  through  court  deci- 
sions a  constitutional  doctrine  defining  the 
due  process  and  equal  protection  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  as  dynamic  instruments 
capable  of  effectively  removing  all  real  life 
Impediments  to  the  various  forms,  remnants 
and  vestiges  of  racial  discrimination. 

But,  for  Thurgood  Marshall,  this  effort 
to  achieve  racial  equality  through  the 
courts  began  long  before  Brown.  In  fact. 
it  began  in  his  native  Baltimore  during 
the  depression.  It  was  then  that  the 
Howard  Law  School  graduate  hung  out 
his  shingle  on  4  Redwood  Street,  and 
became  one  of  a  handful  of  black  law- 
yers in  the  city.  And,  it  did  not  take  long 
for  young  Thurgood  Marshall  to  make 
his  presence  felt. 

Teaming  with  his  mentor  Charles 
Houston,  noted  civil  rights  lawyer  and 
dean  of  the  Howard  University  Law 
School,  in  1935  Marshall  challenged  the 
policy  of   the  University  of  Maryland 


Law  School  prohibiting  the  admission 
of  students  solely  because  of  their  race. 
As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  the  first  black 
was  admitted  to  the  State  law  school.  It 
must  have  been  a  particularly  satisfying 
victory  for  Thurgood  Marshall  who  just 
a  few  years  earlier,  had  himself  not  even 
sought  admission  to  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  because  of  the 
school's  discriminatory  admissions  poU- 
cy  at  that  time.  This  was  the  first  of 
many  great  civil  rights  victories  for 
Thurgood  Marshall. 

Shortly  after  his  victory  in  the  Mary- 
land Law  School  case.  Justice  Marshall 
began  a  meteoric  rise  up  the  ladder  of  the 
NAACP  In  rapid  succession  he  became 
assistant  special  counsel,  special  counsel 
and  finally  in  1940,  when  the  NAACP  Le- 
gal Defense  and  Educational  Fund  was 
established  as  the  legal  arm  of  the 
NAACP,  he  was  named  its  director-coun- 
sel. He  served  in  this  latter  capacity  un- 
til President  Kennedy  nominated  him  in 
1961  to  the  Federal  bench. 

During  his  years  with  the  NAACP. 
Thurgood  Marshall  cut  a  wide  swath 
through  segregated  America.  He  was  a 
figure  to  be  reckoned  with.  Courthouses 
had  a  way  of  fiUing  up  when  the  word  got 
out  that  Thurgood  Marshall  was  coming 
to  town.  He  adhered  to  the  rule  of  the  law 
and  used  it  to  attack  racial  segregation 
wherever  he  found  it.  Thurgood  Marshall 
and  his  colleagues  at  the  fund  challenged 
virtually  every  form  of  discrimination. 
They  brought  cases  involving  voting 
rights,  public  accommodations,  housing, 
recreational  facilities,  the  fair  applica- 
tion of  our  criminal  laws  and  educational 
opportunities  at  all  levels.  The  victories 
were  many  and  satisfying.  The  defeats 
few  and  bitter.  But,  the  losses  never  les- 
sened the  future  Justice's  resolve  to  push 
forward.  And,  push  he  did.  In  fact,  he  is 
credited  with  victories  in  29  of  the  32 
cases  he  argued  on  behalf  of  the  NAACP 
before  the  Supreme  Court. 

During  his  tenure  as  director-counsel. 
Justice  Marshall  engineered  the  fund's 
stunning  victories.  But,  he  would  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  he  had  many  allies 
in  developing  the  fund's  legal  strategy 
and  implementing  it  in  courts  through- 
out the  country.  At  that  time,  the  fund 
was  blessed  with  a  wealth  of  legal  talent, 
including  Robert  Carter,  Jack  Greenberg, 
Spottswood  Robinson  and  James  Nabrit 
and  Charles  Black.  Jr.  They  all  worked 
together,  but.  as  Professor  Black  has  re- 
called, their  discussions  "were  to  advise 
and  inform  the  mind  of  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall. He  I  Marshall )  made  the  decisions. 
No  votes  were  taken.  He  took  the  respon- 
sibility. There  was  never  any  doubt  who 
was  in  charge."  And,  the  most  momen- 
tous decision  that  Marshall  made  with 
the  advice  of  his  trusted  colleagues  was 
whether  the  time  was  right  to  make  a 
frontal  attack  on  the  "separate  but 
equal"  doctrine  set  down  in  Plessy 
against  Ferguson. 

The  victory  in  Brown  was  the  high 
water  mark  of  Thurgood  Marshall's 
career  at  the  NAACP;  but,  his  efforts  as 
a  legal  advocate  for  minority  rights  did 
not  stop  there.  Prior  to  his  appointment 
to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit.  Marshall  directed  sev- 


eral more  significant  legal  battles.  In 
addition  to  cases  in  which  the  court  ex- 
tended the  Brown  rationale  to  public 
transportation  and  recreational  facih- 
ties.  Marshall  was  involved  deeply  in  the 
landmark  case  of  Cooper  against  Aaron. 
In  Cooper,  the  court  unanimously  re- 
jected delaying  tactics  by  Arkansas 
school  officials  and  reiterated  that  Brown 
was  the  law  of  the  land  and  must  be 
obeyed  by  all. 

During  his  3 '2  years  on  the  second 
circuit,  Judge  Marshall  made  a  success- 
ful transition  from  advocate  to  magis- 
trate. In  fact,  while  serving  on  the  court 
of  appeals  he  compiled  the  remarkable 
record  of  never  having  one  of  his  118 
majority  opinions  reversed.  At  57.  he 
seemed  destmed  to  fini.sh  his  profes- 
sional career  on  the  second  circuit. 

But.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  had 
other  ideas.  His  first  was  to  appoint 
Judge  Marshall  on  July  13.  1965  to  be 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States. 
Once  again.  Thurgood  Marshall  found 
himself  in  the  famihar  confines  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court;  2  years  later. 
President  Johnson  had  another  idea.  He 
nominated  Thurgood  Marshall  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  making  his  nomination.  President 
Johnson  said : 

I  believe  he  has  already  earned  his  place  in 
history,  but  I  think  that  It  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  his  service  on  the  Court.  ...  I 
believe  he  earned  the  appointment.  He  Is 
best  qualified  by  training  and  very  valuable 
service  to  the  country.  I  believe  that  It  Is 
the  right  thing  to  do,  the  right  time  to  do 
It,  the  right  man  and  the  right  place. 

So.  for  the  third  time  in  his  career, 
Thurgood  Marshall  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  as  a  Presi- 
dential nominee.  This  number  of  appear- 
ances prompted  a  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee to  note : 

In  the  history  of  the  Senate  there  prob- 
ably has  never  been  any  nominee  for  any 
Judicial  position  who  has  received  more  mi- 
nute and  searching  examination  The  nomi- 
nee's (prior)  appearances  .  have  been 
most  revealing.  The  very  curtain  of  his  soul 
has  been  parted,  lu  full  width  opening  to 
view  his  character,  his  philosophy  and  the 
quality  of  his  Judicial  temperament.  This 
view,  at  this  critical  point  in  time,  has  shown 
Judge  Marshall's  unique  qualifications  to 
sit  on  the  Nation's  highest  Court,  and  to  en- 
force her  laws  and  protect  her  Constitution 
fairly,  fully  and  faithfully. 

On  August  30.  1967.  the  Senate  con- 
firmed Thurgood  Marshall  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  a  vote  of  69  to  11. 

In  his  years  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
Justice  Marshall  has  amply  justified 
President  Johnson's  faith  in  him  and 
the  faith  of  the  Nation. 

E\'ery  new  Justice  brings  years  of  ex- 
perience, professional  and  personal,  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  These  experiences 
help  shape  both  his  views  on  the  Con- 
stitution and.  ultimately,  the  role  he 
will  play  on  the  Court.  Few  Justices, 
however,  come  to  the  Supreme  Court 
with  a  lifetime  of  experiences  compar- 
able to  those  of  Justice  Marshall  None 
have  played  .such  a  crucial  role  in  the 
effort  to  eradicate  segregation  in  Amer- 
ica. And  none  have  themselves  been 
the  objects  of  such  brutal  discrimina- 
tion.   Thurgood    Marshall    brought    a 
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unique  perspective  to  the  Court — a  per- 
spective which  the  court  needed.  He 
was,    as    President    Johnson    had    pre- 


Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  United  States  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  each  mem- 
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to  the  several  states  by  the  designation  of 
total  ammonia  as  a  toxic  {XJllutant. 
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deed  time  to  turn  this  country  around.  We 
can  certainly  restore  a  competitive  edge  to 
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unique  perspective  to  the  Court — a  per- 
spective which  the  court  needed.  He 
was,  as  President  Johnson  had  pre- 
dicted, the  right  man  in  the  right  place 
at  the  nght  time.  It  was  the  right  thing 
to  do. 
Federal  Judge  Irving  Kaufman  said: 
Thurgood  (Marshall)  wu  able  to  Mar  tbe 
nation's  conscience  and  move  hearts  formerly 
strangled  by  hoary  Intransigence.  And,  be- 
cause of  him,  we  are  all  more  free. 

That  is  the  ultimate  tribute  In  a 
democratic  society.  Thurgood  Marshall 
has  earned  it.* 


GRAIN  EMBARGO  IMPACT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  7  adopted  by  the 
52d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

In  this  resolution,  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  examines  the  impact  the 
grain  embargo  can  have  on  agricultural 
producers  and  recommends  policies  to 
offset  adverse  consequences  of  the  em- 
bargo. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  statement  from  the  Colorado  legis- 
lature. 

The  joint  resolution  follows : 

S«NATB  Joint  Rcsolltion  No.  7 

Whereas,  a  threat  to  our  national  securlty 
and  to  the  Independence  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  exists  because  of  tbe  Soviet  Un- 
ion Invasion,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  this  aggressive  ac- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  declared  an  embargo 
against  the  sale  of  United  States  grains  to 
the  Soviet  UiUon  as  necessary  for  our  na- 
tional security;  and 

Whereas,  this  embargo  could  create  a  severe 
financial  burden  for  U.S.  Agricultural  pro- 
ducers that  should  be  equally  shared  by  all 
citizens  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  agriculture  Is  a  basic  Industry  In 
the  United  States  and  Its  financial  well  being 
Is  essential  to  the  economy  of  this  nation 
and 

Whereas,  the  efficient  production  of  food 
and  fiber  by  American  agrlriilture  provides 
food  for  export  as  well  as  abundant  supplies 
for  domestic  consumption;  and 

Whereas,  a  vigorous  and  financially  healthy 
agrlcultiiral  industry  must  be  based  on  an 
unencumbered  market  system  vi-hlch  provides 
an  equitable  return  for  the  labor,  capital,  and 
maintenance  Inputs  of  American  larmers  and 
ranchers;  and 

Whereas,  the  freezing  of  gram  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union  could  cause  thu  ninon  to  lose 
bllUons  of  dollars  and  cotUi  caise  the  loss 
of  the  foreign  market  which  has  been  de- 
veloped at  great  cost  to  the  Industry  now 
therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  ot  the  Fifty - 
Mecond  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein. ■ 

TT^ii?*  President  and  Congress  of  the 
united  States  are  strongly  urged  to  carry  out 
emergency  measures  to  reduce  the  severity 
of  the  embargo  through  the  following  means: 
"(1)   Increasing  the  export  credit  budget; 

(2)  Providing  incentives  to  encourage  pro- 
duction of  alcohol  fuels  from  farm  products 
and 

(3)  Expanding  the  embargo  to  other  items 
of  export  to  make  the  embargo  more  effective 
and  equitable. 

tJ^i^llT^.  '•wolwd.  That  copies  of  this 
reflation  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States   the 


Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  United  States  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees,  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Colorado  Congressional  E)eIegatlon, 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  each  of  the 
states  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  California.  Hawaii. 
Idaho.  Kansas,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Dakota.  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  South 
Dakota.  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyo- 
ming and  to  the  President  of  the  Nebraska 
legislature. 0 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  AND  THE 
GENEVA  CONVENTION 

•  Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President,  for  the  past 
2  months,  I  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber 
about  atrocities  committed  in  South 
Yemen.  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and,  most 
recently,  Afghanistan  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— atrocities  with  which  we  are  only 
vaguely  familiar  and  against  which  we 
have  virtually  no  defense.  I  am  speaking 
about  the  use  of  chemical  warfare.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  State  Department  amd 
the  Administration  to  direct  the  UN 
Committee  on  Disarmament  to  begin  an 
investigation  of  the  Soviet  role  in  Af- 
ghanistan with  regard  to  chemical  war- 
fare. Unfortunately,  in  the  wake  of  new 
developments  in  Iran,  there  has  yet  to 
be  a  serious  attempt  made  by  either  the 
State  Department  or  the  administration 
to  address  the  implications  of  this  inter- 
national crime. 

I  suppose  the  old  cliche,  "out  of  sight, 
out  of  mind"  too  often  rings  true.  But  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  these  blasphemies  against  humanity 
may  not  be  out  of  sight  for  long  if  we 
continue  to  allow  the  suspected  use  of 
chemical  and  perhaps  even  biological 
warfare  by  the  Russians  to  continue  un- 
questioned. 

A  CAOTIOUS  APPROACH 

While  it  may  have  been  wise  at  first  to 
approach  the  issue  cautiously  when  re- 
ports were  still  unproven  on  the  use  of 
nerve  gas  in  Afghanistan,  the  accident  at 
Sverdlovsk  last  spring  makes  it  extremely 
dlfiQcult  to  ignore  or  deny  the  Soviets' 
chemical  biological  venturism.  When 
over  1,000  citizens  die  within  hours  in 
one  city,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  deny  that  biological  research  is  being 
done.  And  when  a  govenunent  refuses 
to  explain  this  ghastly  occurrence  to  ex- 
pectant conference  members  in  Geneva, 
it  becomes  a  deadly  risk  to  continue  to 
trust  that  government  in  critical  nego- 
tiations. 

The  West  has  for  too  long  assumed 
more  than  its  share  of  responsibility  for 
keeping  channels  of  communication  open 
with  the  Soviets.  We  have  been  misled, 
lied  to.  Ignored  and  yet  we  have  con- 
tinued to  jump  at  every  opportunity  that 
presented  itself  to  concede  to  Soviet  de- 
mands. The  Soviet  track  record  on  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  has  been 
marked  with  reception  and  disrespect. 
They  have  stoically  accepted  our  uni- 
lateral concessions,  while  snickering  be- 
hind their  hands.  If  this  is  to  become  the 
premise  on  which  future  negotiations  are 
to  be  based,  it  is  clear  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  the  talks  of  long  past 
are  null  and  void  and  the  prospect  for 
future  communication  is  gloomy. 


BUSINESS    AS    USUAI,    IN    SPrrX    OP    LKTHAL    OAS 

The  administration  has  recently  of- 
fered tough  rhetoric  against  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
opened  their  eyes  to  a  long  standing, 
tough  reality.  However,  the  President 
continues  to  offer  ceilings  on  defense  that 
allow  little  or  no  real  growth  after  infla- 
tion. Vice  President  Mondale  has  publicly 
conceded  the  Soviets'  use  of  "lethal  gas" 
Yet,  the  administration  has  conducted 
Its  diplomatic  relations  in  a  business-as- 
usual  fashion  that  some  in  the  press  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  amounts 
to  trying  to  "cover  up  Soviet  germ  war- 
fare capability."  While  few  can  deny  that 
politicking  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
system  of  goverrmient,  overt  attempts  at 
manipulating  world  events  to  suit  an  ad- 
ministration's political  needs  is  utterly 
without  justification. 

If  Geneva  is  to  be  the  site  and  occasion 
for  communicating  and  negotiating  on 
biological  and  chemical  warfare,  it  seems 
that  one  of  the  basic  goals  of  the  con- 
ference should  be  to  utilize  that  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  some  simple  and  direct 
questions  on  the  way  in  which  chemicals 
are  being  used  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  being  developed  in  partcipating 
countries.  The  inability  and /or  unwill- 
ingness of  the  Soviet  Union  to  answer 
these  questions  makes  the  conference  a 
farce  and  the  questions  a  waste  of  time. 

The  Geneva  conference  is  one  of  the 
few  active  communication  conduits  be- 
tween the  West  and  the  Kremlin  since 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.  That,  in  it- 
self, might  seem  enough  to  insure  Its  Con- 
tinued viability  and  stature  despite  the 
costs.  It  is  American  policy  to  maintain 
the  framework  of  U.S.-U.S.SJ?.  negotia- 
tions intact. 

However,  a  closer  examination  of  this 
relationship  reveals  that  we  are  building 
our  future  on  shaky  ground.  Within  the 
past  year,  over  1,000  have  died  mysteri- 
ously and  quickly  at  Sverdlovsk.  There 
has  yet  to  be  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  deadly  anthrax  spores  which 
caused  the  mass  epidemic.  The  Soviets 
can  Ignore  our  questions  as  probing 
obtrusively  into  their  Internal  affairs,  but 
as  fellow  human  beings,  transcending 
nationality,  we  are  owed  an  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  before  on 
previous  occasions,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  does  not  suggest  or  condone  a 
U.S.  response  in  the  form  of  develop- 
ment of  our  own  chemical  arsenals. 
Steps  in  this  direction  would  virtually 
Insure  a  U.S.  fate  similar  to  that  of  the 
Soviets.  There  is  an  appropriate  and 
needed  response,  however — one  which 
should  be  employed  immediately.  Once 
again,  I  call  upon  the  administration 
and  the  State  Department  to  analyze 
the  facts  and  publicly  recognize  that  we 
have  a  serious  problem.  Only  then  can 
we  begin  to  structiire  an  adequate  de- 
fense against  biological  and  chemical 
weapons.  Tough  rhetoric  will  do  little  if 
we  continue  to  Ignore  this  dangerous 
tl-  -eat  to  our  existence.  A  failure  to  re- 
act may  be  more  fatal  to  America  than 
the  nuclear  arms  race  that  has  received 
so  much  more  attention  suid  which  we 
have  feared  for  so  long.* 
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DESIGNATION    OF    AMMONIA    AS    A 
TOXIC  POLLUTANT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  21  adopted  by  the 
52d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

This  resolution,  points  out  the  problem 
of  a  proposed  designation  of  ammonia  as 
a  toxic  pollutant.  The  legislature  con- 
tends such  designation  and  resultmg 
nationwide  standards  would  ignore  local 
conditions  which  can  greatly  affect  the 
degree  to  which  ammonia  is  or  is  not  a 
water  quality  problem.  This  resolution 
contains  a  list  of  such  factors  and  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  who  have  heard  their 
constitutents  on  this  issue  will  find  the 
Colorado  legislature's  statement  of  in- 
terest. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 
SENATE  Joint  Resolution  No.  21 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  Is  proposing  to  designate 
ammonia  as  a  toxic  pollutant  under  the 
"Feaeral  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  ",  and 

Whereas,  such  a  designation,  based  upon 
a  stringent  nationwide  standard,  would 
amount  to  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  act 
by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
without  consideration  of  the  following  fac- 
tors: 

(a)  The  form  of  ammonia,  whether  union- 
ized or  total; 

(b)  The  extent  of  concentration; 

(c)  The  economic  cost  of  compliance  after 
designation; 

(d)  The  use  of  the  best  available  tech- 
nology economically  achievable  for  effluent 
limitations; 

(e)  The  v-arlatlons  in  water  temperature, 
the  Ph  level,  the  natural  presence  of  am- 
monia In  streams,  and  other  stream  char- 
acteristics; 

(f)  The  types  of  aquatic  biota  present  In 
various  streams; 

(g)  Low  stream  flow  conditions,  which 
are  often  present  In  Colorado  and  other 
western   states;    and 

(h)  The  substantial  differences  between 
total  ammonia  and  other  designated  toxic 
pollutants  and  that  total  ammonia  does 
not  cause  cancer.  Is  not  an  accumulative 
chemical.  Is  biodegradable,  and  Is  non- 
mutating:    and 

Whereas,  such  a  designation  would  result 
in  nationwide  Influxlble  stream  standards 
affecting  publicly  owned  treatment  works  as 
well  as  Industrial  users  and  thereby  would 
catise  severe  economic  and  social  Impact  upon 
local  governments,  with  little  or  no  addi- 
tional protection  of  water  quality:  and 

Whereas.  Colorado  and  other  states  would 
be  usurped  of  the  power  to  enact  provisions 
on  the  discharge  of  ammonia  which  are 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  various  re- 
ceiving waters  and  needs  to  be  protected: 
and 

Whereas,  the  effect  of  designating  total 
ammonia  as  a  toxic  pollutant  may  actually 
caus»»  a  water  oiialltv  deTSdation  bv  a  show- 
Ine  that  an  "aquatic  life"  use  classlflefttlon 
Is  not  economically  attainable  for  a  stream: 
now.  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

That  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  should  not  designate  to- 
tal ammonia  as  a  toxic  pollutant  under  the 
■■Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act",  and 
that  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  state  of  Colorado 
employ  any  means  at  their  disposal  to  urge 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  not 
to  cause  severe  economic  and  social  damages 
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to  the  several  states  by  the  designation  of 
total  ammonia  as  a  toxic  pollutant. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to  the 
Director  of  the  Criteria  Standards  Division 
of  the  Office  of  Water  Planning  and  Stand- 
ards, E.P.A..  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  State 
of  Colorado. # 


U.S.   COMPETITIVENESS— REMARKS 
BY  SENATOR  RIBICOFP 

•  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  my  es- 
teemed colleague.  Senator  Ribicoft,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Connecticut,  has 
addressed  a  fundamental  problem  for 
our  country:  Seriously  declining  pro- 
ductivity and  competitiveness  in  an  In- 
creasingly complex  and  competitive 
world.  He  has  done  so  in  typically  in- 
sightful and  practical  remarks  delivered 
at  the  recently  concluded  Conference  on 
U.S.  Competitiveness  held  at  Harvard 
University  on  April  26, 1980. 

Most  significantly,  Senator  Ribicoff 
calls  for  a  national  plan  for  productiv- 
ity for  America  and  he  urges  that  de- 
velopment of  the  plan  should  be  a  prin- 
cipal objective  of  whomever  is  the  Presi- 
dent for  the  next  4  years.  In  his  re- 
marks, he  lists  the  following  actions 
that  should  be  a  part  of  any  such 
agenda.  I  Ust  them  here  because  each  of 
them  merits  close  and  serious  considera- 
tion. 

First  a  national  awareness  that  produc- 
tivity is  a  priority  and  that  efl^orts  to  im- 
prove it  require  broad  national  support; 

Incentives,  in  the  general  sense  of  the 
term,  should  be  available  to  redirect  our 
attention  to  U.S.  competitiveness: 

Tax  provisions  to  encourage  both  capital 
formation  and  Innovation  are  necessary: 

The  effort  to  re-examine  Government  reg- 
ulations with  a  fresh  perspective  must  be 
continued.  Where  regulation  Is  needed  it 
must  be  achieved  at  minimum  cost  and 
lessened  tulmlnlstratlve  burden; 

Research  and  development,  once  a  prime 
concern  In  U.S.  Industry,  needs  more  sup- 
port and  should  be  considered  an  Invest- 
ment In  tomorrow's  production; 

Special  Industries,  especially  those  In 
technologically  advanced  products,  may  re- 
quire particular  attention  to  be  sure  that 
the  United  States  retains  Its  leadership: 

Our  anti-trust  laws  may  require  adjust- 
ment to  allow  U.S.  corporations  to  compete 
effectively  abroad  as  other  nations  do.  per- 
mitting certain  practices  we  would  nor- 
mally discourage  at  home  in  terms  of  com- 
bined corporate  marketing  strategies 

Because  Senator  Ribicoff's  remarks 
are  especially  timely  and  pertinent.  I 
ask  that  they  be  included  in  the  Record 
in  full.  I  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

T^e  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Abe  Ribicoff 
introduction 

This  conference  poses  a  crucial  question. 
and  the  smswer  Is  yes,  the  U.S.  can  remain 
competitive. 

I  am  Impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  group.  There  is  among  us  a  conviction 
that  the  United  States  is  In  a  watershed 
period  which  will  fundamentally  affect  our 
future.  Many  people  here  have  been  con- 
cerned about  U.S.  competitiveness  for  years. 
The  Issue  Is  now  more  widely  seen  as  serious 
and  requiring  concerted  action.  It  is  this 
sense  among  us  of  eagerness  and  impatience 
for  action  that  I  find  encouraging.  It  is  In- 


deed time  to  turn  this  country  around.  We 
can  certainly  restore  a  competitive  edge  to 
America  If  we  are  honest  about  the  depth 
of  our  problem  and  resolute  In  our  deter- 
mination to  get  moving. 

In  facing  the  question  of  productivity  and 
competitiveness,  it  is  painful  for  Americans 
to  realize  that  we  are  not  "Number  One"  In 
current  performance  Economic  progress, 
growth,  and  the  better  technology  once 
synonymous  with  "American  know-how  are 
part  of  our  self  image  as  a  nation  To  realize 
the  truth  and  to  pull  a  person  or  corpora- 
tion out  of  a  rut,  the  first  step  is  to  take 
account  of  the  problem  The  United  States 
needs  such  an  honest  assessment  The  Joint 
Economics  Committee  report  is  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  such  candor  I  am  sure 
that  there  are  others  They  must  be  widely 
circulated  and  understood  The  fact  Is  that 
the  US  .  while  still  a  productive  nation  on 
an  absolute  scale.  Is  rapidly  losing  Its  lead. 
Our  OECD  partners  are  rapidly  closing  the 
gap  and  have  been  doing  so  for  a  decade. 
Some  of  them  will  beat  us  before  this  decade 
is  finished  If  they  and  we  continue  at  present 
rates  That  message  ought  to  knock  the 
complacency  out  of  anyone  still  content  with 
US.  economic  security. 

After  the  scope  of  the  problem  Is  realized, 
some  perspective  might  be  healthy  The 
United  States  has  a  good  position  from 
which  to  compete.  Our  domestic  resources 
include  a  strong  industrial  and  agricultural 
base,  a  variety  of  domestic  energy  resources, 
an  educated  and  skilled  manpower  base,  and 
the  largest  national  market  In  the  world 
Moreover,  we  have  a  political  system  capable 
of  responding  to  new  challenges  A  nation 
which  has  sustained  two  world  wars  and  a 
major  depression  in  this  century  yet  led  the 
International  post-war  recovery  Is  not  with- 
out resilience  and  spunk  The  American  peo- 
ple may  have  frustrations,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly capable  of  fighting  hard  when  we  get 
tracked  onto  a  good    serious  battle. 

I  ocoasionally  hear  productivity  being  dis- 
cussed In  terms  of  ideology  or  cast  in  a  lib- 
eral or  conservative  perspective  My  perspec- 
tive, frankly,  is  simply  practical'  When  a 
ship  steams  along  in  good  order  It  can  carry 
all  sorts  of  cargo  and  work  many  ports  But 
when  there  Is  trouble  In  the  engine  room 
taking  care  of  the  power  system  becomes 
the  first  priority  The  question  is  whether 
our  economy  win  be  strong  en*ugh  to  thrive 
to  compete  to  adjust  to  new  realities,  and 
to  provide  for  both  the  common  defense  and 
the  social  benefit  of  the  nation  This  is  a  na- 
tional problem  facing  all  of  us.  parties  and 
political  phlloBophies  notwithstanding  We 
all  face  the  practical  matter  of  revitalizing 
the  engine  which  drives  our  economy. 

THE  nrTERNATIONAL  DIMrNSIOIT 

We  will  bring  to  the  problem  of  competi- 
tiveness our  own  perspective  and  a|>eclal 
concern.  I  am  especially  worried  by  the  In- 
ternational economic  situation  and  the  state 
of  US.  leadership.  The  future  Is  less  en- 
couraging than  we  had  hoped.  The  United 
States  and  the  other  industrialized  nations 
will  have  high  rates  of  Inflation  for  several 
years  Inflation  destroys  social  fabric  and 
makes  Insecure,  desperate  competitors  out 
of  both  Individuals  and  nations  We  will 
have  higher  energy  prices  sapping  our 
strength.  We  will  face  slower  rates  of  growth 
and  slackened  demand,  thereby  denying  to 
all  the  OECD  partners  the  benefits  of  ex- 
ternal economic  strength  and  growing  mar- 
kets The  third  world  nations  will  find  their 
hopes  for  growth  and  their  escape  from 
poverty  and  energy  costs  resisted  by  a  slow- 
moving  and  defensive  set  of  Industrialized 
nations.  Those  institutions  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  World 
Bank  which  have  until  now  acted  with  the 
confidence  that  the  United  States  and  others 
provided  both  strength  and  encouragement 
will  need  renewed  Inspiration.  In  sum,  there 
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are  serious  problems  deeply  Imbedded  In  the 
International  economic  system. 
This   projection   Is   grim.    In   the   modern 
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are  aerioiis  problems  deeply  imbedded  In  the 
International  economic  system. 

This  projection  Is  grim.  In  the  modem 
world  "ecopolltlcs"  and  now  "petropolltlcs" 
share  equal  status  with  geopolitics  in  the  af- 
fairs of  nations.  A  safe  and  prosperous  world 
demands  the  effective  leadership  of  the 
Dnlted  States  with  a  strong  economy,  a 
healthy  currency  within  a  sound  monetary 
system,  and  a  fair  and  functioiial  relation- 
ship among  trading  nations.  In  this  interde- 
pendent world  our  economies  are  tied  and 
they  depend  on  each  other.  Right  now  the 
world's  tariffs  have  never  been  lower  and 
the  Toyko  Round  of  trade  negotiations  has 
recently  brought  into  play  a  new  set  of 
rules  of  the  road  to  reduce  non-tariff  bar- 
riers. The  IMP  has  proved  its  ability  to 
cushion  severe  balance  of  payments  strains 
and  to  apply  both  relief  and  common  sense 
to  nations  In  need.  And  the  World  Bank  and 
regional  and  bilateral  aid  programs  have 
directed  Increased  flows  of  capital  to  pro- 
ductive enterprises  in  the  third  world.  These 
systems  are  sound,  but  they  face  enormous 
challenges.  The  size  of  world  debt  is  alarm- 
ing, and  some  countries  are  at  the  point 
of  near  bankruptcy.  The  constant  threat  of 
protectionism,  the  increasing  costs  and  de- 
creasing certainty  of  supply  of  oil.  and  the 
prospect  of  more  regional  Instability  are 
enough  to  sober  any  optimist. 

A  weak  United  States  In  such  a  world  Is 
bad  news  for  everyone.  All  of  this  while  our 
economy  Is  stagnant.  Inflation  runs  on.  and 
our  competlt've  position  worsens.  Our  ex- 
periences in  the  electronics  industry.  In 
television  and  shipbuilding,  in  cameras  and 
automobiles,  may  not  be  lessons  learned  but 
rather  forewarnings. 

It  Is  time  that  we  looked  down  the  road 
at  the  business  machine  industries,  at  com- 
puters and  aircraft  and  other  advanced  tech- 
nology, and  decided  what  shape  we  want  to 
be  in  Ave  or  ten  years  from  now.  As  a  na- 
tion we  lack  that  long  term  perspective.  Such 
goals  must  be  understood,  translated  Into 
policy,  and  then  defended  against  all  the 
short  term  compromises  which  weaken  any 
plan  not  vigorously  protected. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  Ignore  the 
decline  in  our  international  economic 
strength  which  is  as  threatening  as  military 
action  to  a  safe  United  States  and  a  healthy 
Western  world. 

THE  NATIONAL  AGENDA 

The  question  of  US.  competitiveness  must 
be  seen  as  a  national  political  issue,  not  as 
just  a  businessman's  complaint  or  an  econ- 
omist's projection.  We  have  In  plenary 
session  documented  the  seriousness  of  the 
challenge  We  have  learned  from  Mil  Batten 
that  the  Garth  Associates  poll  flnds  the  U.S. 
public  not  Just  ready  but  eager  for  real 
action.  Later  this  morning  we  will  learn 
what  the  panels  have  concluded  about  the 
ramifications  of  our  productivity  lag.  The 
Job  facing  us  is  to  rally  i>  nation  back  to 
economic  strength.  The  message  this  group 
at  Harvard  should  send  forth  Is  that  the 
U.S.  competitive  position  Is  a  national  Issue 
during  this  election  year 

Whoever  Is  President  for  the  next  four 
years  owes  the  nation  a  plan  for  productivity 
In  America.  The  Democratic  Party  and  the 
Republican  Party  must  have  in  their  plat- 
forms effective  recommendations  to  Improv- 
ing productivity  Any  candidate  for  Congress 
or  the  Senate  must  pay  as  much  attention 
to  a  competitive  program  as  to  Inflation  and 
defense  and  energy  I  am  sure  from  our  work 
so  far  that  we  will  have  some  concrete  rec- 
ommendations from  this  bipartisan  group 
for  future  action.  An  issue  of  this  magnitude 
does  not  lend  Itself  to  a  unified  remedy  at 
this  early  stage.  But  there  can  be  a  unity  of 
purpose  bringing  together  the  differing  per- 
spectives represented  here.  From  our  discus- 
sions it  Is  obvious  that  among  the  actions 
required  will  be  theee : 


First  a  national  awareness  that  produc- 
tivity Is  a  priority  and  that  efforts  to  Improve 
it  require  broad  national  supp>ort; 

Incentives.  In  the  general  sense  of  the 
term,  should  be  available  to  redirect  our  at- 
tention to  U.S.  competitiveness; 

Tax  provisions  to  encourage  both  capital 
formation  and  Innovation  are  necessary; 

The  effort  to  re-examine  Government  reg- 
ulation with  a  fresh  perspective  must  be 
continued.  Where  regulation  Is  needed  it 
must  be  achieved  at  minimum  cost  and  less- 
ened administrative  burden; 

Research  and  development,  once  a  prime 
concern  in  U.S.  Industry,  needs  more  support 
and  should  be  considered  an  Investment  in 
tomorrow's  production; 

Special  Industries,  especially  those  In  tech- 
nologically advanced  products,  may  require 
particular  attention  to  be  sure  that  the 
United  States  retains  Its  leadership; 

Our  anti-trust  laws  may  require  adjust- 
ment to  allow  U.S.  corporations  to  compete 
effectively  abroad  as  other  nations  do.  per- 
mitting certain  practices  we  would  normally 
discourage  at  home  In  terms  of  combined 
corporate  marketing  strategies. 

All  of  these  factors  and  perhaps  others 
should  be  part  of  a  comprehensive  package. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  delay  action  until  a 
consensus  Is  reached  on  a  complete  produc- 
tivity program.  Such  a  consensus  will  take 
time  and  will  require  a  thorough  airing  of 
different  perspectives  from  business.  labor, 
and  all  the  affected  parts  of  our  society  I 
am  sure  from  my  experience  on  the  Finance 
Committee  that  economists  will  continue  to 
offer  differing  projections  and  analyses 
throughout  the  debate:  economists  never 
seem  to  agree  with  one  another.  We  can  start 
with  preliminary  steps  which  are  recommend- 
ed by  conmion  sense,  and  we  can  use  some 
pilot  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  has  an  op- 
portunity. We  can  send  forth  a  message  that 
the  United  States  must  restore  a  competi- 
tive edge  to  its  economy.  We  must  do  so  to 
fight  Inflation,  to  create  Jobs,  to  lift  our  rate 
of  growth,  and  to  sustain  both  our  national 
position  and  the  strength  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  system.  It  is  essential  that 
the  United  States  look  at  this  serious  chal- 
lenge with  a  national  perspective  which  will 
require  a  concerted  effort  from  all  Americans. 
I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  wel- 
come a  call  to  action  and  the  opportunity  to 
work  for  a  better  tomorrow. 

Let  the  message  from  Harvard  In  April  of 
1980  be  that  a  group  of  leaders  from  the 
private  sector  and  labor,  from  the  Senate  and 
the  House,  and  from  the  academic  world  and 
the  media,  agree  that  our  nation  has  an  un- 
met priority.  We  ask  the  question  whether 
the  U.S.  can  remain  competitive.  A  statement 
from  us  will  serve  as  a  catalyst  during  this 
political  year.  This  challenge  must  be  on  the 
national  agenda.  The  future  of  our  country 
depends  on  our  being  equal  to  the  task  to 
remain  competitive.  And  I  am  confident  that 
the  United  States  will  meet  that  challenge.* 


PUBLIC     LANDS     MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  attention  of  the  Senate  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  1006  adopted  by 
the  52d  Genersd  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado. 

This  resolution  reflects  the  growing 
frustration  in  the  West  over  the  man- 
agement of  public  lands  by  the  Federal 
Government.  What  is  often  overlooked 
is  the  tremendous  impact  Federal  policies 
have  on  the  Western  States.  In  Colorado, 
35.6  percent  of  the  acreage  of  the  State 
is  owned  by  the  Federal  Government.  For 
other  Western  States  the  percentage  of 
federally  owned  land  is  much  higher: 


63.7  percent  in  Idaho;  87.6  percent  in 
Nevada;  65.1  percent  in  Utah.  44.2  per- 
cent in  Arizona;  52.5  percent  in  Oregon 
46  percent  in  California;  48.6  percent  in 
Wyoming,  and  90.5  percent  in  Alaska. 

In  this  resolution,  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  is  supporting  a  multistate 
study  to  analyze  the  impact  of  placing 
these  lands  under  State  jurisdiction  I 
am  sure  such  a  study  would  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  current  debate  and 
commend  this  resolution  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 
House   Joint   Resolution    No.    1006 

Whereas,  a  vast  percentage  of  the  land  in 
the  western  United  States  is  public  land 
owned  or  controlled,  together  with  the  min- 
erals and  energy  resources  contained  there- 
in, by  the  federal  government,  and  approxi- 
mately ninety-three  percent  of  all  land  con- 
trolled by  the  federal  government  is  located 
in  the  twelve   western  states;    and 

Whereas,  There  has  recently  been  growing 
concern  among  the  residents  of  the  western 
states  regarding  the  constitutionality  of  such 
ownership  and  control  and  the  practical  effi- 
ciency of  continued  federal  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  such  public  land;  and 

Whereas.  In  several  western  states  legisla- 
tion is  under  consideration  which  Is  designed 
to  claim  state  ownership  of  certain  of  such 
public  lands,  and  Nevada  has  passed  legisla- 
tion laying  claim  to  certain  public  lands,  and 
there  Is  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  bill  providing  for  the  conveyance  of 
federally  owned  unreserved  and  unappropri- 
ated lands  to  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  Approximately  thlrty-slx  percent 
of  Colorado's  total  land  areas  Is  owned  or 
controlled  by  the  federal  government,  of 
which  approximately  eight  million  three 
hundred  thousand  acres  are  managed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  in  Colorado  a  growing  Inter- 
est in  and  concern  with  the  subject  of  laying 
claim  to  such  public  lands,  exclusive  of  lands 
located  within  national  parks  and  national 
monuments,  land  used  for  military  purposes, 
and  lands  designated  as  Indian  reservations; 
and 

Whereas.  There  is  the  need  for  a  study 
and  analysis  of  the  effect  and  Impact  of  di- 
vesting the  federal  government  of  such  pub- 
lic lands  and  placing  control  and  Jurisdic- 
tion of  such  public  lands  In  state  govern- 
ments:   now.    therefore. 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein: 

That  the  General  Assembly  include  in  the 
legislative  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980-81  an  amount  sufficient  to  allow  Colo- 
rado to  Join  In  and  to  defray  Colorado's  share 
of  the  cost  of  a  multistate  study  designed  to 
analyze  the  effect  and  Impact  of  the  divesti- 
ture of  public  lands  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  placement  of  control  and 
Jurisdiction  of  such  public  lands  In  the 
states. 

Be  it  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, the  United  States  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  United  States  Senate  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  Committee,  the 
United  States  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee,  the  United  States  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  the  United  States  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  of  each  of  the 
states  of  Alaska,  Arizona,  California,  Hawaii, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada.  New  Mexico.  Ore- 
gon, Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SERVICEMEN  KILLED 
IN   ABORTED  RESCUE   MISSION 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  my  colleagues,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  all  Americans  in 
mourning  the  death  of  the  eight  soldiers 
who  were  recently  killed  in  the  aborted 
rescue  mission  in  Iran. 

Two  of  these  brave  men  who  lost  their 
lives  for  the  flag  were  from  Georgia. 
Marine  S.  Sgt.  Dewey  L.  Johnson  was 
a  resident  of  Dublin,  and  Air  Force  Capt. 
Lyn  D.  Mcintosh  was  from  'Valdosta.  On 
behalf  of  my  fellow  Georgians.  I  salute 
all  of  these  soldiers  for  their  courage 
and  valor,  and  express  to  their  families 
and  loved  ones  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
prayers.* 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  OIL  SHALE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  18  adopted  by  the 
52d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

In  this  resolution,  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  discusses  both  the  impor- 
tance of  shale  oil  resources  in  the  West 
and  some  of  the  impediments  to  full  de- 
velopment of  this  resource.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  a  moment  to  review  the 
position  of  the  Colorado  legislature  on 
this  critical  energy  question. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 

Senate   Joint    Resolution    No.    18 

Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
called  for  accelerating  the  rate  of  develop- 
ment of   alternative   energy   sources;    and 

Whereas,  the  national  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  has  reached  an  alarming  percent- 
age of  our  total  petroleum  requirements: 
and 

Whereas,  the  supply  of  imported  petroleum 
is  becoming  increasingly  unreliable  and 
costly,  and 

Whereas,  the  enormous  oil  shale  resources 
In  Colorado  and  Utah  afford  the  most  likely 
opportunity  for  shale  oil  to  become  a  sig- 
nificant alternative  source  of  energy:  and 

Whereas,  the  ability  to  provide  for  offslte 
location  of  plant  sites,  processed  shale  dis- 
posal, and  other  oil  shale  facilities  can  en- 
hance efficient  resource  recovery  and  sound 
environmental  planning  and  Is  In  the  public 
interest:   and 

Whereas.  In  order  to  become  more  energy 
self-sufficient  and  have  the  ability  to  produce 
adequate  supplies  of  petroleum  products  for 
our  nation,  it  Is  essential  that  the  nation's 
Industries  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  employ  the  most  effi- 
cient technological  resource  recovery  sys- 
tems available;  now,  therefore. 

Be  U  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring therein: 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  Fifty-second 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
do  urge  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  state  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  and  the  Governors  of  Colorado  and 
Utah  to  support  the  passage  of  federal  legis- 
lation to  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  grant  "surface  only" 
uses  on  federal  lands  to  serve  as  oil  shale 
plant  sites  or  areas  for  the  disposal  of  over- 
burden and  processed  shale,  and  other  spe- 
cial uses. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 


States  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  states  of  Colo- 
rado and  Utah,  to  the  Governors  of  the  slates 
of  Colorado  and  Utah,  and  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Interior.^ 


SENATOR  SASSER  OUTLINES 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ISSUES 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  just 
prior  to  the  convening  of  the  White 
House  conference  in  Washington,  DC. 
on  January  13-17,  1980,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser»,  who  is  an 
outstanding  member  of  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business,  ad- 
dressed the  Tennessee  delegation  to  that 
conference. 

Senator  Sasser's  remarks  on  that 
occasion  are  an  impressive  statement  on 
small  business  policy  issues  and  legisla- 
tion pending  in  the  Congress  designed  to 
create  a  better  climate  for  independent 
enterprise. 

In  my  view,  these  thoughtful  com- 
ments ought  to  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  s 
small  business  owners  and  organizations, 
and  I  ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Jim  Sasser 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  privilege  of 
letting  me  take  part  In  this  meeting  of  the 
Tennessee  delegates  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business. 

I  know  how  hard  you  have  worked  over 
the  past  year,  meeting  monthly  to  bring 
your  expertise  to  bear  on  matters  concern- 
ing small  business. 

I  am  pleased — and  deeply  honored — to  be 
with  you. 

In  1975  the  Wall  Street  Journal  wrote  that 
the  small  entrepreneur  was  the  "forgotten 
man  "  of  American  politics. 

"No  one  is  leading  a  crusade  against  him, 
and  it  Is  probable  that  no  one  really  wants 
to.  He  Is  merely  being  .  .  .  harassed,  ruined 
and  bankrupted  by  a  political  process  that 
takes  him  for  granted  and  Is  utterly  In- 
different to  his  problematic  condition." 

■you  may  feel  that  these  statements  are 
as  true  now  as  they  were  5  years  ago.  They 
are  not.  Small  business  still  faces  problems. 
It  is  still  not  appreciated  or  recognized  In 
the  national  priorities  as  It  should  be. 

But  since  1975  Congress  has  moved  to 
change  attitudes  toward  small  business  and 
has  begun  to  recognize  small  business  for 
what  it  Is — a  vibrant  and  vital  force  In  our 
national  economy 

From  the  moment  I  first  came  to  Congress 
and  especially  since  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  I  have  taken 
part  In  these  efforts.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  1940's.  Congress  Is  listening  to  small 
business  and  has  acted  In  Its  interest  in  a 
number  of  ways. 

For  example,  the  most  recent  tax  bill 
passed  by  the  Congress  contained  a  most 
progressive  business  tax  structure.  The  new 
schedule  provides  a  maximum  tax  saving  of 
$14,750  per  company  and  a  total  of  $2  billion 
per  year  In  tax  relief  for  the  94 7r  of  US 
corporations  which  earn  less  than  $100,000 
per  year.  The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  referred  to  this  change  as 
"the  most  significant  tax  reform  of  the  last 
40  years." 

Another  Important  feature  contained  In 
this  same  tax  bill  broadened  the  Investment 
tax  credit  to  provide  a  10%  credit  for  renova- 
tion of  20-year-old  buildings  and  single- 
purpose  farm  structures. 

The  capital  gains  tax  has  also  been 
reformed   to   benefit  sboaII   business.    Prom 


1969  imtU  1976  maximum  tax  rates  on  capi- 
tal gains  Increased  from  25  ^  to  a  peak  of 
49  7o.  Last  year  a  SmaU  Business  Committee 
hearing  proved  that  this  high  tax  had  dried 

up  desperately  needed  Investment  capital. 
Congress  reacted  quickly  by  accepting  the 
committee's  proposal  to  cut  the  capital  gains 
rates  back  to  28%.  a  reduction  of  43%. 

By  the  spring  of  1979  more  than  $500 
million  In  new  venture  capital  bad  been 
raised  for  small  enterprises.  The  National 
Association  of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  wrote  that  "new,  young  and 
growing  small  businesses  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  additional  dollars  avaUable  to 
them." 

Still  another  reform  eliminated  the 
so-called  "widow's  tax."  Until  this  change, 
a  wife  who  worked  alongside  her  husband  In 
a  farm  or  business — but  did  not  make  a  cash 
contribution — was  required  to  pay  estate 
taxes  on  the  full  value  of  the  property  when 
her  husband  died. 

A  Small  Business  Committee  amendment 
changed  this  highly  unfair  law.  It  gives 
credit  for  a  wife's  labor  at  the  rate  of  2% 
per  year,  up  to  a  maximum  of  50%,  of  the 
total  farm  or  business  value  for  estate  tax 
purposes  Beginning  last  January  1 .  surviving 
spouses  were  allowed  to  claim  this  credit 
for  all  past  years  of  labor. 

Another  bill  that  recently  passed  the  Sen- 
ate would  allow  small  businesses  which  pre- 
vail In  civil  litigation  or  administrative  pro- 
ceedings against  the  Federal  Government  to 
recover  their  full  legal  costs.  Including  rea- 
sonable attorneys  fees  Under  present  law, 
a  small  businessman  must  bear  all  costs  of 
litigation  Involving  the  Government — even 
if  the  Government's  position  Is  arbitrary. 
frivolous  or  groundless. 

Many  small  businessmen  simply  cannot 
afford  the  cost  of  fighting  Improper  or  abu- 
sive Government  action.  As  a  result,  they 
may  be  coerced  into  submission  not  because 
they  are  wrong — but  because  they  cannot 
afford  to  prove  they  are  right. 

This  bin  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  It  Is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  House  will  act  quickly.  The 
relief  is  sorely  needed. 

Another  area  of  great  concern  to  me  and 
my  colleagues  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee has  been  the  small  business  share  of 
Federal  dollars  for  technical  innovation.  Of 
the  billions  doled  out  each  year  in  research 
and  development  funds,  small  business  Is 
getting  less  and  less.  At  present.  It's  only 
3.5%. 

This  meager  portion  is  being  given  In  spite 
of  overwhelming  evidence  which  shows  that 
small  businesses  are  leaders  In  innovation 
and  technical  advancement.  According  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  since  World 
War  II  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employ- 
ees were  responsible  for  one-half  of  the 
"most  significant  new  industrial  products 
suid  processes.  "  Firms  with  less  than  100 
employees  produced  24  Tc  of  such  Innova- 
tions— and  developed  24  times  as  many  major 
innovations  per  research  dollar  as  did  large 
firms. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  Introduced  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  .^ct  of  1979  (S. 
1860).  It  requires  that  Federal  agencies  In- 
crease their  support  for  small  businesses  to 
a  point  where  these  firms  receive  10%  of 
each  agency's  research  and  development 
funds  It  is  estimated  that  this  legislation 
could  divert  over  $300  million  per  year  to 
small  businesses. 

The  climate  for  innovation  must  be  im- 
proved. Our  small  Innovative  firms  must  be 
nourished  to  enable  us  to  stem  the  precipi- 
tous decline  In  research  and  development.  1 
believe  that  the  Innovation  title  contained 
in  S.  1860  is  a  ven.*  positive  step  In  this  di- 
rection. I  plan  to  work  diligently  to  see  that 
It  is  passed. 

Another  i^ovlslon  of  the  bill  would  allow 
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Federal  agencies  to  tailor  their  regulations 
to  fit  the  scale  and  abilities  of  the  businesses 


thorizatlon  act  ever  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, containing  authorization  to  construct 
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will  find  this  reaction  from  one  Western     ommend-'d  that  capital  investment  be  en-     increased  enough  to  fill  the  city  of  I>aUas 
State  of  interest.  couraged  through  a  twenty-five  billion  doi-     Tex„   more  than   two  times.* 
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Federal  agencies  to  tailor  their  regulations 
to  fit  the  scale  and  abilities  of  the  businesses 
being  regulated.  It  encourages  agencies  to 
adopt  alternatives  which  reduce  the  burden 
of  compliance  for  small  businesses  while  still 
accomplishing  the  goals  of  the  legislation  .or 
regulations  Involved. 

The  small  business  enterprise  Is  hit  par- 
ticularly hard  by  excessive  regulation.  It 
often  has  neither  the  financial  capability  nor 
the  legal  expertise  to  cope  with  the  mush- 
rooming regulatory  regime.  This  provision 
seeks  to  lessen  the  disproportionate  share  of 
the  regulatory  burden  that  Is  borne  by  small 
business. 

Additionally,  the  innovation  bill  contains 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  research  and  de- 
velopment by  small  firms  Capital  gains  real- 
ized on  the  sale  of  securities  of  a  small  busi- 
ness would  be  deferred  if  reinvested  In  an- 
other qualifying  firm  within  18  months. 
Qualifying  small  businesses  would  also  have 
a  loss  carry-forward  of  10  years,  Instead  of 
the  7  under  existing  law.  And  they  would  be 
given  a  UberaJized  depreciation  schedule  for 
specialized  equipment  and  Instrumentation 
for  research  and  development. 

These  and  many  other  areas  are  now  being 
examined  In  an  effort  to  assure  that  the 
small  business  enterprise  Is  not  "forgotten" 
and  never  again  will  be  The  lndl.*Terencc  of 
Government  tow^ard  small  business  must 
end.  The  countr,-  simply  cannot  afford  to 
mistreat  that  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy responsible  for  55  T  of  private  Jobs  and 
43%  of  the  gross  national  product.  Small 
business,  the  foundation  of  the  Free  En- 
terprise System  must  be  protected. # 


WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL  UNIT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  the 
Colorado  General  Assembly,  in  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  No.  25,  recalls  the  long 
and  continuing  public  service  of  Wayne 
N.  Aspinall  and  endorses  legislation  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  to  designate  the 
Curecanti  Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado 
River  storage  project  as  the  Wayne  N. 
Aspinall  Unit. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  list  of  accom- 
plishments of  this  remarkable  Colo- 
radan  and  am  pleased  to  be  listed  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  legislation  renaming 
this  unit  in  his  honor. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  25 

Whereas,  Wayne  N  Aspinall  has  been  a 
resident  of  the  Orank  Valley  of  western  Colo- 
rado since  early  boyhood  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  his  almost   eight-four  years;    and 

Whereas,  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  unselfishly 
devoted  forty-eight  years  of  his  life  to  elective 
office  In  the  service  of  his  fellow  man:  and 

Whereas,  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  served  as  aji 
outstanding  legislator  In  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  state  of  Colorado  for  a 
period  of  sixteen  years:  and 

Whereas.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  was  elected 
twelve  times  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  serving 
there  for  twenty-four  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  for  twelve  years  chairman  of  the 
Important  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insulau-  Affairs  which  acted  upon  approxi- 
mately one-fifth  of  the  bills  Introduced  Into 
the  Congress:   and 

Whereas,  In  1956,  while  Wayne  N.  Aspinall 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ir- 
rigation and  Reclamation  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  dur- 
ing which  time  there  was  bitter  opposition 
to  Colorado  River  water  reosurce  develop- 
ment projects,  the  Congress  enacted  the 
"Colorado  River  Storage  Project  Act",  which 
at  that  time  was  the  largest  reclamation  au- 


thorization act  ever  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress, containing  authorization  to  construct 
four  large  water  conservation  storage  units 
(Curecanti,  Flaming  Gorge,  Glen  Canyon, 
and  Navajo)  and  eleven  participating  Irriga- 
tion projects  In  Colorado  and  her  three  sis- 
ter states  In  the  Upper  Colorado  River 
Basin,  and  containing  authorization  for 
priority  of  planning  for  twenty-five  addi- 
tional participating  projects  In  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin;  and 

Whereas,  in  1962.  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  was 
directly  Instrumental  In  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  legislation  by  the  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Frylngpan- 
Arkansas  Project  In  Colorado  and  the  San 
Juan  Chama  and  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Projects  In  Colorado  and  New  Mexico;  and 
Whereas,  in  1964,  Wayne  N  Aspinall  suc- 
cessfully sponsored  legislation  In  the  Con- 
gress that  authorized  the  construction  of  the 
Bostwlck  Park,  Prultland  Mesa,  and  Savery- 
Pot  Hook  participating  projects  of  the 
Colorado  River  Storage  Project  In  western 
Colorado;  and 

Whereas,  In  1968,  Wayne  N.  Aspinall  was  a 
major  force  In  maneuvering  through  the 
Congress  the  "Colorado  River  Basin  Project 
Act"  which  then  became  the  largest  single 
reclamation  project  act  In  history,  and  which 
authorized  construction  of  the  Central 
Arizona  Project  and  five  additional  partic- 
ipating Irrigation  projects  of  the  Colorado 
River  Storage  Project  In  western  Colorado: 
and 

Whereas,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall,  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  reported  to  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
numerous  bills.  Including  bills  which,  upon 
their  enactment,  created  and  expanded  units 
of  the  national  park  system,  established 
basic  laws  pertaining  to  environmental  Im- 
provement and  outdoor  recreation  opportu- 
nities, protected  the  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  our  nation,  and  added  two  new 
states,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  to  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

Whereas,  Wayne  A.  Aspinall  has  dedicated 
the  major  portion  of  his  life  to  service  to  the 
nation,  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  the 
state  of  Colorado  and  especially  to  western 
Colorado  with  the  result  that  Colorado  Is  a 
much  better  place  to  live  than  It  otherwise 
would  be  without  his  diligent  and  tireless 
efforts  which  enhanced  the  conservation,  or- 
derly development,  and  wise  utilization  of 
Colorado's  water,  land,  and  mineral  resources: 
and 

Whereas,  a  bill  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
United  States  Congress  to  designate  the  Cure- 
canti Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  as  the  Wayne  N  Aspinall 
Storage  Unit  of  the  Colorado  River  Storage 
Project:  now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fi/ty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  does  hereby  enthusiastically  sup- 
port and  does  hereby  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  promptly  enact  legisla- 
tion to  designate  the  Curecanti  Storage  Unit 
of  the  Colorado  River  Storage  Project  as  the 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  Storage  Unit  of  the  Colo- 
rado River  Storage  Project. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Minority  Leader  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Minority  Leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  to 
each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Colorado,  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  to  the 
President  of  Club  20,  Grand  Junction,  Colo- 
rado.9 


DR,  MICHAEL  KARL 


•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  our  newspaper.s  are  filled  with  stones 
of  men  and  women  of  noteworthv 
achievement.  Almost  always,  those  who 
have  achieved  great  things  have  benefited 
greatly  from  their  own  achievements. 
Self-interest  is  a  pervasive  and  powerful 
motivator. 

Only  occasionally  are  we  privileged 
to  read  who  has  achieved  not  only  great- 
ly, but  also  selflessly.  Such  a  man  is  my 
fellow  Missourian,  Dr.  Michael  Karl. 

By  trade,  Michael  Karl  is  a  physician. 
He  is  a  man  of  compassion  and  faith. 
Those  qualities  which  have  served  him 
so  well  in  his  profession,  also  have  bene- 
fited people  throughout  the  St.  Louis 
area.  His  involvement  and  leadership  In 
many  Jewish  Federation  of  St.  Louis 
services  include  the  following:  Chair- 
person of  Commission  in  Services  to  Old- 
er Persons,  Community  Services  Plan- 
ning  Committee,  Council  of  Jewish  Fed- 
erations Committee  on  Aging,  C.J.F. 
Community  Services  Planning  Commit- 
tee, and  C.J.F.  Board  of  Directors. 
Michael  Karl  also  has  been  appointed  to 
President  Carter's  Commission  on  the 
Family  for  which  he  has  chaired  regional 
meetings  in  regard  to  the  national  con- 
ference, and  he  recently  was  elected  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Science. 

The  Jewish  Federation  of  St.  Louis  is 
honoring  Michael  Karl  on  May  14.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  federation  in  paying 
tribute  to  his  good  works  and  in  wish- 
ing him  the  best  for  the  future.* 


WATER  RESOURCE  POLICY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  1015  adopted  by  the 
52d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

In  this  resolution,  the  Colorado  Gen- 
eral Assembly  underscores  the  frustra- 
tions we  encounter  in  trying  to  make 
sense  out  of  this  administration's  water 
policy.  Western  reclamation  projects 
produce  not  only  generalized  national 
benefits  from  increased  agricultural  pro- 
duction, flood  control,  recreation,  and  the 
like,  but;  also  provide  direct  revenues 
returning  identified  reimbursable  project 
costs  to  the  Federal  Government,  One 
source  for  such  revenues  is  that  of  power 
generated  by  these  projects  and  sold  to 
various  utilities.  The  Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  of  1956  provides  that 
power  revenues  in  excess  of  that  neces- 
sary to  meet  construction  and  mainte- 
nance costs  of  existing  projects  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  various  basin  States  and 
earmarked  for  use  on  other  authorized 
but  as  yet  unconstructed  projects.  How- 
ever, if  the  administration  continues  its 
policy  of  opposition  to  additional  storage 
projects,  we  will  be  unable  to  use  this 
revenue  source  as  envisioned  in  the  1956 
act.  The  Colorado  Legislature  suggests 
that  in  the  absence  of  a  rational  Federal 
policy,  the  State  should  be  authorized  to 
step  in  and  use  future  excess  revenues  to 
meet  our  critical  water  storage  needs. 

While  I  believe  the  Nation  has  received 
substantial  benefit  from  the  Federal- 
State  partnership  in  Western  reclama- 
tion, in  recent  years  that  partnership  has 
not  been  working.  I  think  my  colleagues 
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will  find  this  reaction  from  one  Western 
State  of  interest. 

The  joint  resolution  follows : 
House   Joint   Resolution   No     1015 

Whereas,  Under  the  "Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project  Act  of  1956",  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  allocated  to  Colorado  forty-six 
percent  of  those  power  revenues  generated 
by  projects  In  excess  of  the  revenues  neces- 
sary for  construction,  maintenance,  and  op- 
eration; and 

Whereas,  Colorado  contributes  more  than 
seventy  percent  of  the  waters  used  to  gener- 
ate power  m  the  Colorado  River  storage 
projects;  and 

Whereas.  If  Colorado  cannot  construct  the 
remaining  projects  which  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It 
will  accumulate  surplus  funds  which  It  will 
be  unable  to  use;  and 

Whereas.  Every  slate  In  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  except  Colorado,  has  received  assist- 
ance from  the  Missouri  River  Basin  power 
revenues;  and 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Fifty-second  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate 
concurring  herein: 

(1)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  amend  the  "Colorado  River 
Storage  Project  Act  of  1956"  to  allocate  the 
available  revenues  directly  to  the  Individual 
Upper  Basin  states  for  water  resource  de- 
velopment as  the  revenues  accrue 

(2)  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  urged  to  ensure  that  an  equitable 
distribution  be  made  to  Colorado  from  the 
Missouri   River   Basin   power  revenues. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  Colorado.* 


EMPHASIS  ON  GROWTH 

•  Mr,  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  No.  1022  adopted  by 
the  52d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado. 

This  resolution  from  the  Colorado 
General  Assembly,  in  support  of  eco- 
nomic policies  designed  to  Increase 
rather  than  redistribute  our  wealth,  is 
very  timely  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  comments  of  the 
Colorado  Legislature  as  we  consider  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  follows: 
House  Joint  Resolution  No.  1022 

Whereas,  The  United  States  has  experi- 
enced several  years  of  declining  or  static  per 
capita  productivity;  and 

Whereas.  The  aging  physical  plants  of 
United  States  industries  put  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage  In  relationship  to 
products  from  countries  with  modernized 
facilities;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  relies  less  on 
imported  oil  than  most  of  the  major  devel- 
oped countries,  yet  has  the  highest  inflation 
rate:  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  inflation  rate 
Is  currently  placed  at  around  twenty  per- 
cent; and 

Whereas,  That  Inflation  rate  is  the  product 
of  burgeoning  government  spending,  a  mas- 
sive balance  of  payments  deflclt  due  to  the 
Inability  of  United  States  products  to  com- 
pete in  the  international  marketplace,  and 
the  failure  of  the  federal  government  to  live 
within  Its  means;  and 

Whereas,  All  of  these  problems  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  overemphasis  on  public  sector 
control  of  the  economy  and  underemphasls 
on  federal  government  encouragement  of 
private  sector  investment;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  House  and 
Senate  Joint  Economic  Committee  has  rec- 


ommend^ that  capital  Investment  be  en- 
couraged through  a  twenty-five  billion  dol- 
lar tax  cut,  one-half  of  which  would  be  tar- 
geted at  encouraging  business  Investment 
expenditures:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Fifty-second  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  con- 
curring herein: 

That  this  General  Assembly  urges  that  the 
economic  policy  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States  focus  a  renewed  emphasis  on 
growth  rather  than  on  the  redistribution  of 
paucity. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  and 
each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  Colorado.* 


increased  enough  to  fill  the  city  of  Dallas, 
Tex,,   more  than  two  times.* 


THE  "MARRIAGE  PENALTY" 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1  adopted  by 
the  52d  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado  addresses  the  "marriage  pen- 
alty" built  into  our  present  Federal  tax 
structure  and  urges  the  adoption  of  re- 
medial legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  376,  which  would  allow  a  working 
married  couple  to  have  the  same  tax 
treatment  as  two  single  individuals.  I 
appreciate  the  support  of  the  Colorado 
Legislature  for  this  tax  reform  proposal 
and  believe  my  colleagues  will  find  this 
resolution  of  interest. 

The  joint  memorial  follows : 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 

Whereas.  The  federal  Income  tax  laws  are 
so  unfair  to  married  persons  that  some  mar- 
ried couples  are  obtaining  divorces  to  obtain 
a  tax  advantage:  and 

Whereas.  It  ought  to  be  the  public  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ervation of  marriage  by  Its  laws,  not  to 
encourage  the  dissolution  of  that  holy  state; 
and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  the  power  to  amend  the  tax  laws  to  pro- 
mote the  preservation  of  marriages  and  pro- 
vide fairness  to  all:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado,  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
curring herein: 

That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
hereby  urged  to  enact  legislation  giving  mar- 
ried persons  the  option  of  filing  federal  in- 
come tax  returns  Jointly  as  a  married  couple 
or  Individually  as  single  persons. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Memorial  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  each  member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  State  of  Colorado.* 


U.S.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  report  that,  according  to 
the  latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxi- 
mations, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  on  May  1.  1980  was  222.- 
705,442.  This  amount  represents  an  in- 
crease of  138.810  since  April  1,  1980. 
Since  this  time  last  year,  our  population 
has  grown  2,246.475. 

During  the  past  month  we  have  added 
enough  additional  people  to  our  popula- 
tion to  fill  the  entire  city  of  Albany.  N.Y. 
Over  the  past  year,  our  population  has 


CONVENTION  ON  PROHIBITION  OF 
BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  terrible  outbreak  of  anthrax 
in  Sverdlovsk  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
April  1979  and  the  questions  this  incident 
raises  for  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development.  Production  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  i Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction 
Although  the  Soviet  authorities  claim 
the  outbreak  was  of  gastric  anthrax 
caused  by  contamina»ed  meat,  U.S.  in- 
telligence information  indicates  that  the 
outbreak  was  of  pulmonary  anthrax 
caused  by  the  accidental  release  into  the 
air  of  spores. 

The  administration  promptly  raised 
this  issue  with  the  Soviets  under  the 
provisions  of  the  convention,  and  sought 
a  satisfactory  explanation.  To  date,  the 
Soviets  have  failed  to  provide  an  expla- 
nation or  information  which  would  en- 
able the  United  States  to  determine  that 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  con- 
vention. Perhaps  the  Soviet  leaders  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  current  atmosphere  of 
crisis  and  confrontation,  there  Is  no  rea- 
son for  them  to  respond  to  our  valid  and 
strongly  held  concerns.  If  so,  this  would 
be  tragic,  and  would  feed  into  the  wors- 
ening spiral  of  our  bilateral  relations 
Failure  to  settle  this  issue  would  also 
cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  and  over  arms  con- 
trol in  general.  In  Senate  Resolution  405, 
Senator  Proxmire  has  given  the  Senate 
the  means  to  put  the  Soviet  Union  on 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  pursue 
all  the  means  available  to  it  under  the 
convention  to  resolve  this  dispute.  I  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  urge  the  Soviet 
Union  to  respond  in  a  rational  and  co- 
operative way  to  avoid  a  further  damag- 
ing blow  to  our  bilateral  relations  and  to 
the  arms  control  process.* 


WAR  POWERS  RESOLUTION 
REVISITED 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  time  has  arrived  for  Con- 
gress to  realize  the  war  powers  resolution 
is  a  mistake.  We  should  repeal  it  before 
it  does  irrevocable  harm  to  the  Nation. 

The  recent,  valiant  eSort  by  our  mili- 
tary forces  to  rescue  the  American  hos- 
tages in  Iran  is  crystal  clear  proof  that 
the  war  powers  resolution  is  meaningless. 
President  Carter  ignored  the  statute  just 
as  any  other  President  will  have  to  do  in 
time  of  grave  national  need. 

Now.  I  know  the  administration  is  try- 
ing to  create  a  legal  loophole  by  arguing 
the  law  does  not  apply  to  humanitarian 
rescue  missions.  This  argument  has  a 
nice  public  relations  sound  to  it. 

The  truth  is  that  President  Carter 
understood  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  cannot  be  tied  by  any 
hard  and  fast  rules  at  a  time  when  the 
safety  of  American  citizens  and  freedoms 
compels  immediate  action. 

Instead  of  developing  case-by-case  ex- 
ceptions to  the  war  powers  resolution, 
which  are  nowhere  present  on  the  face  of 
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the  text,  I  suggest  that  Congress  should 
own  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  made  a 
mistake.  The  wise  course  to  take  is  sim- 

nlv  to  win**  thp  a,*ar  nriTx-prc  r^cnliit-irvr^  rvPT 
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tions  that  were  necessary  in  support  of  a  presidential  initiative  when  the  president 
our  own  defense  against  Nazi  Germany,  was  assumed  to  know  more  of  the  facts  and 
When  President  Roosevelt  sent  the  Army     "^'^  '"  eood  faith  defending  a  vital  national 
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policy  operations,  especially  military  ones, 
are  no  substitute  for  the  skills  of  negotia- 
tion and  statecraft  that  we  exp>ect  from 
nresldents  and  coneressmen. 


EZCEEFT 
PT7SPOSX 

The  bill  dlrecta  the  Secretar;  ol  the  In- 


cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  1 
move  its  immediate  adoption. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  aues- 
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the  text,  I  suggest  that  Congress  should 
own  up  to  the  fact  that  it  has  made  a 
mistake.  The  wise  course  to  take  is  sim- 
ply to  wipe  the  war  powers  resolution  off 
the  law  books. 

Mr.  President,  as  incredible  as  it  seems, 
had  President  Carter  complied  with  the 
law  by  brmging  his  plans  to  the  Congress, 
the  legislative  branch  could  have  passed 
a  concurrent  resolution  requiring  him  to 
remove  the  rescue  team  the  first  moment 
they  became  engaged  in  hostilities.  If  our 
Armed  Forces  had  encountered  elements 
of  Iranian  forces  instead  of  a  busload  of 
civilians,  the  war  powers  resolution 
would  have  authorized  Congress  to  order 
a  halt  to  the  mission. 

Under  section  5  <  c » .  Congress  can  sub- 
stitute its  judgment  for  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  countermand  the  Nation's 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  war  powers 
resolution  actually  places  the  direction 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  the  hands  of 
Congress,  should  it  choose  to  grab  the 
reins. 

Even  the  liberal  columnist,  Carl  T. 
Rowan,  who  is  not  often  in  agreement 
with  me.  has  written  in  the  Washington 
Star  of  May  3.  that: 

Foreign  policy  cannot  be  made  by  a  single 
"Committee"  of  535  lawmakers,  most  of 
whom  are  in  re-election  contests  and  are 
grandstanding  for  headlines  and  votes. 

Mr.  Rowan  also  points  out  that  the  re- 
quirement in  the  law  for  an  advance 
warning  to  Congress  of  the  rescue  at- 
tempt is  ludicrous.  I  agree. 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  that  had 
the  President  brought  his  plans  to  the 
Congress,  the  military  would  not  have 
gotten  as  far  with  them  a^;  they  did. 
Actually,  our  forces  achieved  remarkable 
success  in  flying  over  hundreds  of  miles 
of  Iranian  territory  without  detection 
and  making  preparations  inside  Iran. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  coun- 
try runs  into  the  same  difficultv  whether 
it  is  a  rescue  effort  or  not.  When  we  use 
mlhtary  aircraft  operated  bv  mihtary 
pilots  and  crews  to  land  90  members  of 
a  military  team  fully  equipped  for  com- 
bat inside  the  sovereign  territory  of 
another  nation,  it  is  an  "act  of  war."  The 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1949  are  quite 
clear  on  this  fact. 

Our  objective  might  have  been  limited 
but  the  employment  of  force  by  one  na- 
tion across  state  boundaries  is  undeni- 
ably an  act  of  war.  even  if  it  is  not  a 
complete  state  of  war. 

Of  course.  I  believe  the  mission  was 
justified.  I  believe  it  was  legal.  It  was 
legal  both  under  international  law 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  self  de- 
fense, and  it  was  legal  under  the  US 
Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  the  operation  was  as  I 
said,  an  "act  of  war  "  The  text  of  the 
Constitution  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween acts  of  war  which  are  rescue  op- 
erations and  acts  of  war  which  are  in 
some  other  way  designed  to  protect  the 
uves  and  freedoms  of  the  .American 
people.  The  war  powers  resolution  makes 
no  sense  in  either  of  these  types  of  de- 
fensive situations. 

For  example,  had  the  war  powers 
resolution  been  in  effect  in  1941.  it  very 
likely  would  have  prevented  President 
Roosevelt  from  taking  the  defensive  ac- 


tions that  were  necessary  in  support  of 
our  own  defense  against  Nazi  Germany. 
When  President  Roosevelt  sent  the  Army 
to  occupy  Greenland  and  Iceland  with- 
out consulting  Congress,  he  took  a  risk 
our  forces  would  become  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities. 

When  President  Roosevelt  ordered 
American  warships  to  convoy  militarj- 
supplies  sent  to  Britain  in  July  of  1941, 
he  took  a  grave  risk  our  naval  units 
would  encounter  hostile  forces.  In  fact, 
by  September,  our  ships  were  attacking 
German  submarines.  There  had  been  no 
authorization  from  Congress. 

What  if  the  war  powers  resolution  had 
been  in  effect?  Is  it  not  likelv  that  Con- 
gress would  have  denied  authority  to  the 
President  to  send  troops  to  Iceland,  some 
2.300  miles  away,  in  the  face  of  imminent 
hostilities?  Congress  may  have  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  under  section  5ic * 
of  the  resolution  requiring  the  President 
to  bring  back  our  troops  and  to  halt  the 
convoys  which  were  protecting  the  Brit- 
ish lifeline  in  the  Atlantic. 

Testing  the  war  powers  resolution  by 
this  actual  historical  event,  we  can  see 
that  it  may  well  have  led  to  disaster  in 
the  face  of  the  Nazi  onslaught  against 
the  civilized  world. 

We  cannot  have  any  confidence  that  it 
will  not  cause  complete  disaster  in  the 
future,  and  I  believe  the  time  has  arrived 
to  repeal  the  law  before  it  inflames  a 
crisis  beyond  redemption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Star 
has  published  a  thoughtful  editorial  on 
this  subject,  and  I  ask  that  it  may  appear 
in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
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(From  the   Washington   Star.   May  5,    19801 
War  Powers  iRRESOLtmoN 

The  mood  that  produced  the  "War  Powers 
Resolution"  of  November  1973  Is  now  fading 
from  memory.  But  the  resolution,  as  we  have 
been  reminded  of  late,  lingers  on— the 
frown,  so  to  say.  of  a  vanished  Cheshire  cat 

Congress,  passing  that  resolution  over 
President  Nixon's  veto,  felt  at  the  time— with 
reason— that  its  control  of  warmaking  had 
been  derogated  by  presidential  operations  in 
Indochina.  Recall,  for  Instance,  that  one  U  S 
attorney  general  had  called  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  the  "functional  equivalent" 
of  a  declaration  of  war,  while  a  former  U.S 
ambassador  asserted  that  the  legal  basis  for 
Mr.  Nixon's  bombing  of  Cambodia  was  his 
re-election  in  1972. 

That  the  Indignation  stirred  by  such  ex- 
ecutive contumacy  was  in  some  part  war- 
ranted does  not,  alas,  render  Its  expression  in 
the  War  Powers  Resolution  wise  or  even  use- 
ful today. 

Indeed,  since  the  resolution  disavows  any 
intent  "to  alter  the  constitutional  authority 
of  the  Congress  or  of  the  President"  (Section 
8),  what  does  it  contribute  to  resolving  the 
historic  tension  between  presidents  and  Con- 
gress over  war  policy?  What  does  it  add  to 
the  bare-bones  constitutional  fact  that  a 
commander-in-chief  has  authority  to  com- 
mit U.S.  armed  forces  at  his  choosing,  but 
that  Congress,  with  the  power  of  the  purse 
need  not  pay  for.  and  by  withholding  funds 
may  halt,  any  military  adventure  it 
disapproves? 

Well,  one  might  answer,  only  in  a  polit- 
ical system  bereft  of  clvlUty  and  comltv 
would  either  president  or  Congress  resort  to 
such  peremptory  and  abrasive  behavior 
Usually,  a  president  would  consult  Congress 
about  Important  military  operations,  while 
Congress  would   withhold  lu  Judgment   of 


a  presidential  Initiative  when  the  president 
was  assumed  to  know  more  of  the  facts  and 
was  in  good  faith  defending  a  vital  national 
Interest  So  why  not  codify  what  civility  and 
comity  require? 

That  is  an  impressive  argument.  Yet  it 
is  obvious.  35  years  into  the  atomic  age 
that  the  nation's  vulnerability  to  sudden 
Intercontinental  attack  requires  the  dele- 
gation of  vast  trust  and  discretion  to  any 
president,  which  Is  quite  beyond  reach  of 
realistic  congressional  scrutiny.  The  War 
Powers  Resolution  recognizes  that  reality 
In  Section  3,  calling  on  a  president  to  con- 
sult "in  every  possible  instance"  before 
committing  U.S.  forces  to  battle  or  hazard 
of  battle. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  In  short 
merely  institutionalizes  what  common- 
sense  and  comity  minimally  dictate  for  wise 
officials  In  both  branches. 

What  It  leaves  unclear,  unfortunately,  is 
what  would  or  should  occur  in  those  con- 
troversial twilight  areas  over  which  people 
are  sure  to  quarrel  For  Instance,  when  sur- 
prise is  essential— as  it  was  In  the  Iranian 
rescue  mission— is  a  president  obliged  to 
"consult"  beforehand?  Assuming  such  an 
obligation — the  attorney  general  has  ad- 
vised President  Carter  that  the  resolution 
does  not  require  it— what  would  a  member 
of  Congress  do  if  persuaded  during  "con- 
sultation" that  some  projected  operation 
was  rash  or  dangerous?  Hold  a  press  con- 
ference to  denounce  and  abort  it?  Leak 
the  plans  to  the  press?  Or  accept  com- 
plicity? 

To  ask  these  questions  is  to  expose  an 
unexplored  but  important  angle  of  the 
asserted  legislative  prerogative.  Prior  con- 
sultation entails  complicity;  complicity 
may  bridle  criticism. 

Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  used  to  say  that 
he  wanted  to  be  in  on  the  takeoffs  as  well  as 
the  crash  landings.  But  he  spoke  of  policies, 
not  military  operations.  There  are  advan- 
tages, easily  underrated  by  legislators  puffed 
up  over  abstract  legal  prerogatives,  in  not 
being  consulted.  And  as  for  the  resolution's 
attempt  to  establish  procedures  for  sanc- 
tioning warlike  executive  moves  within  60 
to  90  days,  it  should  be  recalled  that  there 
were  those — Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton,  for  in- 
stance— who  opposed  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution with  the  argument  that,  in  attempt- 
ing to  limit  "undeclared  wars"  to  90  days, 
Congress  might  seem  to  be  countenancing 
precisely  such  wars  for  the  first  time  in 
history. 

In  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  "The  War 
Powers  Skirmish"  the  other  day.  The  New 
York  Times  observed  that  •'the  legal  argu- 
ments (over  consultation)  seem  almost  be- 
side the  point.  Why  not  an  ounce  of  genuine 
consultation  before  the  raid  to  avoid  a  ton 
of  contention  and  second-guessing  after- 
ward?" 

A  good  question,  practically  speaking.  But 
surely  it  Is  double-edged — if  one  assumes 
that  consultation  could  in  some  ways  pre- 
empt or  estop  the  later  exercise  of  congres- 
sional judgment. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution,  in  our  view, 
raises  more  issues  than  it  settles  about  the 
role  of  president  and  Congress  in  warmaking. 
No  wise  chief  executive  would  venture  upon 
a  major  act  of  warmaking — a  blockade,  say — 
without  laying  some  congressional  ground- 
work. Yet  nothing  in  the  War  Powers  Res- 
olution, as  we  read  it,  would  clearly  make 
it  illegal  (not  to  mention  unconstitutional) 
to  act  first  and  consult  later. 

The  90-day  deadline,  if  it  is  ever  tested 
in  a  critical  situation  when  U.S.  forces  are 
already  engaged,  could  easily  prove  em- 
barrassing to  a  president,  or  Congress,  or 
both,  for  it  is  unlikely  that  either  would  be 
disposed  in  that  situation  to  press  legalistic 
prerogatives  to  the  ultimate  test.  Which  Is 
to  say  that  legislative  guidelines  for  foreign 
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policy  operations,  especlaUy  military  ones, 
are  no  substitute  for  the  skills  of  negotia- 
tion and  statecraft  that  we  expect  from 
presidents  and  congressmen. 

As  an  attempt  to  formalize  what  defies 
formalization,  and  to  predict  the  unpredict- 
able, the  War  Powers  Resolution  is  consti- 
tutionally and  politically  redundant.  It 
probably  should  be  repealed  before  it  causes 
a  cat-and-dog  fight  in  a  military  crisis  that 
makes  the  nation  look  foolish,  indecisive 
and  weak  # 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendars  Orders  Nos.  717,  718,  721,  725. 
and  719. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject, the  purpose  of  my  reservation  is 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  the 
items  he  has  just  identified  are  cleared 
on  our  calendar.  We  have  no  objection 
to  their  consideration  and  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the 
orders,  with  the  exception  of  Calendar 
Order  719,  be  considered  and  adopted 
en  bloc,  with  the  amendments  shown 
as  adopted,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
be  laid  on  the  table  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.  F.  MULHOLLAND 

The  bill  iS.  1626)  for  the  relief  of 
H.  F.  Mulholland  and  the  estate  of  John 
Oakson,  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HoiLse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  In  the 
administration  of  section  31(c)  of  the  Min- 
eral Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  188(c)),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  receive,  consider,  and  act  upon  a  petition 
of  H.  F.  Mulholland  and  the  estate  of  John 
Oakason.  les.sees  of  record  of  terminated  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  W-n843,  for  rein- 
statement of  said  lease  if  such  petition  is 
filed  within  ninety  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  together  with  the  required 
rental,  if  any.  Including  back  rental  accru- 
ing from  the  date  of  termination  of  the  lease, 
notwithstanding  the  time  limit  for  payment 
of  such  rental  set  forth  in  section  31(c)  (30 
use.  199(c)).  The  date  of  termination  of 
the  primary  term  of  said  lease  as  reinstated 
shall  be  May  31,  1985. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-671) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


EiZCEBFT 
PT7SPOSX 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  receive,  consider  and  act  upon  a 
petition  for  reinstatement  of  oil  and  gas  lease 
W-11843,  If  such  petition  Is  flled  within 
90  days  of  enactment,  together  with  any  re- 
quired rental.  The  date  of  termination  of 
the  primary  term  is  set  as  May  31,  1985. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iH.R.  48871  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  San  Francisco  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  for  other  purposes. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO     1065 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
it.s  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr  Cran- 
ston )  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1065. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  ].  amend  line  3  to  read: 
"Sec.  1  (al  That  part  of  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to". 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  "Sec.  2.  (a)"  and 
Insert  "(b)  (1)". 

On  page  2,  line  15.  strike  "(b)"  and  Insert 

"(2)". 

On  page  2,  line  15,  strike  "(a)"  after  the 
word  "subsection"  and  Insert  "(b)(1)". 
Add  a  new  section  2  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2.  Lands  and  waters  and  Interests 
therein  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior under  the  authority  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  718-718h; 
48  Stat.  452),  as  amended,  for  Inchslon  In 
the  Humboldt  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
may  be  acquirei  subject  to  the  Interest  of  the 
State  of  California  In  lands  now  or  formerly 
flowed  by  the  tide.  Including  the  public  trust 
of  the  State" 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  permit  the  Federal 
Government  to  acquire  tidal  lands  at  the 
Humboldt  Bay  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
subject  to  the  interests  of  the  State  of 
California.  These  lands  were  in  the 
process  of  being  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior,  but  acquisition  cannot 
be  completed  because  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  raised  an  objection  over  the 
possibility  of  retained  State  interests. 
Justice  Department  regulations  do  not 
permit  title  clearance  when  there  is  a 
possible  State  claim  remaining. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendment  is  supported  by  both  Justice 
and  Interior.  It  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  whose  property  is  being  ac- 
quired— and  in  the  interests  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

It  is  also  my  understanding  that  funds 
are  already  earmarked  for  the  land  ac- 
quisitions at  Humboldt  Bay  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  no  additional 
moneys  are  necessary  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  been 


cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
move  Its  immediate  adoption 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  fi-yHD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port I  No.  96-672',  explaming  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IT7RPOSE   OF    THB    LEGISLATIOK 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
authorize  an  additional  »4  2  million  for  land 
acquisition  In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1983,  to  provide  that  the 
funds  presently  authorized  for  develop- 
ment remain  available  until  expended,  and 
to  allow  the  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
to  complete  the  acquisition  of  tidelands 
subject  to  the  Interests  of  the  State  of 
California. 

GENERAL    STATEMENT 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  was  established  by  Public  Law  92-330. 
which  provided  an  authorization  of  $9  mil- 
lion for  land  acquisition  and  $11.3  million 
for  development  through  fiscal  year  1977. 
Public  Law  96-299  subsequently  extended 
the  authorization  through  fiscal  year  1980. 

When  acquisition  Is  completed  the  refuge 
will  comprise  approximately  23.065  acres  of 
the  South  Bay,  supporting  a  rich  diversity 
of  fish  and  wildlife  Including  harbor  seals 
and  five  endangered  species  (the  California 
clapper  rail,  least  tern,  brown  pelican,  pere- 
grine falcon,  and  salt  marsh  harvest  mouse;. 
The  area  also  provides  migratory  birds  major 
nesting  and  feeding  area  in  the  Pacific  fly- 
way. 

Of  the  total  proposed  refuge,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  acquired  16.666  acres 
with  contracts  on  40  tracts  comprising  as 
additional  340  acres  Yet  to  be  acqiUred  are 
22  tracts  totalling  5,280  acres. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4887)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


TINICUM  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL CENTER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  23821  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tional authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  Tmicum  National  Environmental 
Center,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Pubhc  Works  with  amendments  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  4.  after  »19. 500,000"  In- 
sert "(of  which  48.400.000  shall  be  avaUable 
beginning  October  1,  1980)"; 

On  page  2.  line  8.  after  the  word  "Center" 
insert  a  comma  and  "to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1985", 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amtrica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1972.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  tne  establishment  of  the 
Tlnlcum  National  Environmental  Center  In 
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^L?"^1°T^''^J'J  l^^^''^:^'^'',:'''^?J°J    *"  ^d  increase  the  authorization  for     reflected  in  the  original  1972  authorizing 

^  ,  legislation  and  subsequent  amendment.^ 

environmental  center.  Tinicum  will  offer     during  the  95th  and  96th  Congresses.  Thf 


other    purposes"    (86    Stat.    391:     16    U.S.C      annrnnpiatirvnc     /^nr.«>    ^o,.ai«„„^    „         _      i         ■    .  "~° -~ -v-.v^wtuig 

668dd,  notX:  as  amended.  Is  further  amended     ^n'^f^n^l'^.^  .„??„?  -^t^!!?^!.?!^^      lf.^_^l^^l°'^  ?P.^  Subsequent  amendments 
to  read  as  follows: 
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need   for   this   additional    authorization   U     low&nce  for  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  em-     funds  on  property  on  the  NaUonat  Reenter 
documented    In    Executive    Communication      ployees  from  $125  to  $400  per  year.  of  Historic  Places."  «»cBi»fcw 
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the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (86  Stat.  391:  16  U-S.C 
668dcl.  note) .  as  amended.  Is  further  amended 
to  re&d  as  follows: 

"Src.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, 119.500,000  (of  which  .58,400.000 
shall  be  available  beginning  October  1,  1980) 
for  acquisition  of  the  Ttnlcum  Environ- 
mental Center,  for  construction  of  environ- 
mental educational  center  facilities,  and  for 
other  development  projects  on  the  Center,  to 
remain  available  until   September  30,   1985, 

"Sec.  8.  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  In  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  1'5  directed  to  Investigate  potential 
environmental  health  hazards  resulting  from 
the  Folcroft  landfill,  within  the  authorized 
boundary  of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  and  to  develop  alternative 
recommendations  as  to  how  such  hazards.  If 
any.  might  best  be  addressed  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  refuge  and  the  general  public". 

•  Mr,  HEINZ,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
swift  passage  of  my  bill.  S.  2382.  allow- 
ing continued  development  of  a  unique 
urban  wildlife  habitat  in  Pennsylvania 
as  a  national  environmental  education 
center. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center  in  Philadelphia  for  site 
acquisition,  for  construction  of  environ- 
mental education  center  facilities,  and 
for  other  development  projects,  increas- 
ing the  authorization  from  its  current 
level  of  $11.1  million  to  $19.5  million. 
The  need  for  this  additional  authoriza- 
tion is  documented  in  E.xecutive  Com- 
munication 2659  forwarded  to  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  1979.  In  addition  to  providing 
the  increased  authorization  for  appro- 
priations, the  bill  also  directs  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation and  cooperation  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service,  to  report  on  any 
possible  environmental  health  hazards 
posed  by  the  Folcroft  landfill— a  haz- 
ardous chemical  dump  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  refuge — and  to  rec- 
ommend ways  of  addressing  such  haz- 
ards, Lf  any. 

By  way  of  background,  the  Tinicum 
National  Environmental  Center  was 
established  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  92- 
326.  which  directed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment to  establish  a  1.200-acre  refuge 
and  environmental  center  in  the  south- 
west comer  of  Philadelphia  at  the  con- 
fluence of  Darby  Creek  with  the  Dela- 
ware River.  An  Important  nesting  and 
feeding  ground  for  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife,  the  marsh  has  increasingly 
been  subject  to  the  pressures  for  de- 
velopment from  an  urban  area  of  4 
million  people,  and  vast  areas  have  been 
filled  for  highways  and  homesites  and 
used  for  dumning.  In  response  to  this 
pressure,  the  Tinicum  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  established  in  1955  as  a  result  of 
efforts  by  the  Philadelphia  Conserva- 
tionists, Inc..  and  other  groups.  This 
and  subsequent  events  documented  in 
the  communication  from  the  Interior 
Department  culminated  in  passage  of 
Federal  legislation  in  June  1972. 

Recognizing  the  potential  of  Tinicum 
as  an  urban  wildlife  habitat,  Congress 
has  twice  seen  fit — during  the  95th  an 
96th  Congresses — to  amend  the  original 
act  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Cen- 
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ter  and  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations.  Once  developed  as  an 
environmental  center.  Tinicum  will  offer 
opportunities  for  wildlife  interpretation, 
outdoor  recreation,  and  education — pro- 
viding a  much-needed  respite  from  the 
concrete  jungle  for  urban  dwellers. 

Tinicum  Marsh  is  now  used  by  a  num- 
ber  of   different   species   of   migratory 
birds;   in  fact.   110  different  species  of 
waterfowl  and  wading  birds  have  been 
recorded  in  the  Tinicum  area.  Also  found 
in   the  marshes  and  surrounding  land 
areas  are  white-tailed  deer,  mink,  weasel, 
otter,  fox.  muskrat,  raccoon,  and  skunk. 
Of  the  10  recorded  species  of  fish,  crap- 
pie,  carp,  and  bullheads  have  been  the 
object  of  numerous  fishermen.  The  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  expects  the  ecolog- 
ical diversity  of  the  marsh  to  increase 
as  rehabilitation  of  the  marsh  proceeds 
with  development  of  the  Tinicum  Center. 
S.  2382  would  authorize  the  appropri- 
ations necessary  to  complete  acquisition 
of  the  Center  and  to  proceed  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  development  projects  proposed 
in  Executive  Communication  2659  and 
subsequent  communications  between  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  com- 
mittee. However,  due  to  budgetary  con- 
straints the  committee  was  not  able  to 
include  authorization  for  appropriations 
at  this  time  for  the  following  develop- 
ment projects:  Bank  stabilization  ($3.4 
million),  tidal  wetland  restoration  ($3.4 
million),   managed   water   development 
and  a  new  water  control  structure  '$1.4 
million),     service     road     rehabilitation 
($0.3  million),  and  habitat  development 
($0.3  million). 

In  addition  to  authorizing  further  ac- 
quisition and  development  projects.  S. 
2382  also  directs  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  in  consultation  and  co- 
operation with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  to  report  on  possible  environ- 
mental health  hazards  from  the  Folcroft 
Landfill  and  recommend  possible  so- 
lutions. The  Folcroft  Landfill  was  in- 
cluded in  the  boundaries  of  the  Center 
as  enlarged  by  previous  Congresses  and 
is  the  source  of  considerable  leachate 
pollution;  its  acquisition  represents  the 
first  acquisition  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  a  hazardous  waste  site. 

In  these  times  of  fiscal  austerity.  I 
might  stress  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  S.  2382  represents  a  "bare 
bones  request."  In  approving  the  addi- 
tional authorization  for  appropriation.s 
for  development  of  the  Tinicum  Center, 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  was  sensitive  to  the  need  for 
budget  austerity  to  help  bring  inflation 
under  control.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee did  not  authorize  funding  for  an 
additional  $5.4  million  in  development 
projects  proposed  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  It  was  the  hope  of  the  com- 
mittee that  as  economic  conditions  im- 
prove, additional  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  complete  the  develop- 
ment of  the  center  might  be  provided. 

Instead,  the  committee  authorized  the 
minimum  amount  of  appropriations 
necessary  to  allow  the  continuing  de- 
velopment of  Tinicum  as  a  national 
environmental  education  center  and  its 
preservation  as  a  unique  urban  refuge 
consistent  with  the  Intent  of  Congress,  as 


reflected  in  the  original  1972  authorizing 
legislation  and  subsequent  amendments 
during  the  95th  and  96th  Congresses,  The 
additional  authorization  also  reflects  a 
recognition  that  citizens  groups  in  the 
area  have  made  a  .substantial  commit- 
ment of  time  and  money  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  marsh  and  development  of 
the  education  center,  and  that  Federal 
moneys  will  augment  rather  than  sup- 
plant these  local  efforts. 

In  addition  to  allowing  development 
of  the  Tinicum  Center  to  proceed,  my 
legislation  also  recognizes  that  because 
acquisition  of  the  Folcroft  Landfill  rep- 
resents the  first  acquisition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  of  a  hazardous  waste 
site,  the  Federal  Government  should  play 
a  leadership  role  in  eliminating  any  pos- 
sible environmental  health  hazard  "posed 
by  chemicals  stored  there.  For  this  rea- 
son, S.  2382  directs  EPA,  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  to  a.ssess  any  potential  risks 
to  human  health  or  the  Center  itself  and 
to  recommend  strategies  for  eliminating 
these  risks,  if  any. 

Additional  authorization  for  this  risk 
asses.sment  was  not  necessary  because 
EPA  is  already  conducting  an  inventory 
of  hazardous  waste  dump  sites  as  part  of 
its  implementation  of  the  Resource  Con- 
servation and  Recovery  Act  of  1976, 
However,  once  EPA  completes  its  recom- 
mendations, additional  funding  to  re- 
move any  potential  environmental  health 
hazards  may  have  to  be  secured.  Possi- 
ble sources  of  such  funding  include  the 
cleanup  fund  established  under  section 
311  of  the  Clean  Water  Act,  special  ap- 
propriations, and  the  so-called  "Super- 
fund"  legislation  now  being  considered 
by  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee, 

In  closing,  Mr,  President.  I  ask  the 
support  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
for  this  legislation  whose  merits  include 
increasing  environmental  awareness,  re- 
lieving the  pressures  of  urban  living,  and 
demonstrating  safe  disposal  techniques 
for  hazardous  chemical  wastes,* 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No,  96-675).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

StTMMAKT  or  Major  Provisions 
S.  2382  authorizes  appropriations  for  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  site  acquisition,  for 
construction  of  environmental  education 
center  facilities,  and  for  other  development 
projects.  Specifically,  8.  2382  increases  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  to  develop 
this  unique  urban  habitat  as  an  environ- 
mental education  center  from  Its  current 
level  of  Jii.i  mlUlon  to  »19.6  mUUon.  The 
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need  for  this  additional  authorization  U 
documented  In  Executive  Communication 
2669  forwarded  to  Congress  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  October  16,  1979.  In  ad- 
dition to  providing  the  Increased  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations,  the  bill  directs  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  In  con- 
sultation and  corporation  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  to  report  any  possible  en- 
vironmental health  hazards  posed  by  the 
Folcroft  landfill  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  refuge  and  to  recommend  ways  of  ad- 
dressing such  hazards  If  any. 


HELEN   BARKAN 


The  resolution  iS.  Res,  418)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Helen  Barkan,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay. 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
to  Helen  Barkan.  widow  of  Sam  Barkan,  an 
employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  eleven  and  one-half 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was 
receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  Inclusive  of  fu- 
neral expenses  and  all  other  allowances, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GREAT  DISMAL  SWAMP  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  4889)  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion period  for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  beginning  with 
line  1,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  The  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956 
(70  Stat  1119),  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  742a- 
742d.  742e-742J).  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  14  as  follows: 

"Sec.  14.  Notwithstanding  subsection  5901 
(a)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (80  Stat. 
5081  a.s  amended,  the  uniform  allowance  for 
each  uniformed  employee  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  may  be  up 
to  $400  annually." 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
as  authorizing  the  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-673) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXCSRPT 
PTTBPOSE    or    THE     LEGISLATION 

The  ptirpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  ex- 
tend until  September  30,  1983,  the  authori- 
zation period  for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  located  in  the 
States  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and 
to  Increase  the  ceUlng  on  the  uniform  al- 


lowance for  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  em- 
ployees from  tl25  to  »400  per  year. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT  AND  SUIIMABT  Or 

PROVISIONS 

The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  comprises  385.- 
000  acres  In  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
and  supports  remarkably  diverse  populations 
of  plants,  fish,  and  wildlife. 

In  1973  the  Union  Camp  Co.  and  the  Na- 
ture Conservancy  donated  49.097  acres  of  the 
swamp  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
A  series  of  bills  enacted  by  Congress — Public 
Law  92-478:  Public  Law  93-402:  and  Public 
Law  95-299 — have  authorized  the  study,  fur- 
ther acquisition  of  58,000  acres,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp  as  a  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge. 

Public  Law  95-299  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $21.1  million  ($15.75  million  for 
land  acquisition  and  $5.53  million  for  other 
purposes)  for  fiscal  years  1978  through  1980 
As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  10,  1979,  H.R.  4889  extends  this 
authorization  for  3  years — from  October  1. 
1980.  to  September  30,  1983. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
held  bearings  on  the  legislation  on  Febru- 
ary 4.  1980.  with  a  representative  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  testifying  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill.  According  to  departmental 
testimony,  the  $15.75  million  authorized  for 
land  acquisition  by  Public  Law  95-299  should 
be  sufficient  to  complete  the  refuge  If  the 
period  for  acquisition  is  extended.  Acquisi- 
tion has  been  slow,  partly  because  much  of 
the  remaining  20.833  acres  still  to  be  ac- 
quired is  divided  among  80  landowners,  and 
partly  because  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
Is  committed  to  acquiring  the  land  only  from 
wUUng  sellers  during  the  life  of  the  current 
authorization  in  accord  with  present  agree- 
ments. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works,  on  March  24,  1980,  ordered  H.R 
4889  reported  after  adopting  an  amendment 
to  Increase  the  maximum  uniform  allow- 
ance for  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  employees 
to  $400  from  the  $125  celling  set  in  1965 
Uniform  costs  have  risen  substantially  since 
1965  and  costs  can  exceed  $500  for  a  combi- 
nation of  uniforms  required  for  certain  em- 
ployees. It  Is  the  committee's  position  that 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  should  exercise 
restraint  in  requiring  uniforms  for  Its  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  it  Is  not  inappropriate 
for  Service  employees  to  assume  some  finan- 
cial burden  for  acquiring  their  uniforms 
However,  the  burden  should  not  be  excessive 
and  in  some  instances,  when  the  maximum 
combination  of  uniforms  is  required,  an  al- 
lowance of  up  to  $400  may  be  necessa.y  This 
does  not  confer  any  additional  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed, 

Mr,  BAKER,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


HISTORIC  PROPERTIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  H.R.  126. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mat- 
siTNAGA)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  126)  entitled  "An  Act  to 
permit  the  National  Park  Service  to  accept 
privately  donated  funds  and  to  expend  such 


funds  on  property  on  the  National  Beirtster 
of  Historic  Places." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to 
the  aforesaid  bill  with  the  foUowlng 
amendment : 

Page  1.  line  5.  strike  out  "or",  the  second 
lime  It  appears,  and  insert  '"and"" 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3  to  the 
aforesaid  bill  with  the  foUowlng  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  13.  strike  out  "Service."',  and 
insert  "Service."  and  on  page  2,  alter  line  17 
of  the  House  engrossed  bill.  Insert: 

Sec  2.  The  Act  referred  to  In  the  preced- 
ing section  is  further  amended  In  subsection 
2i2(a|  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  to  a  comma,  and  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing "$2,500,000  m  fiscal  year  1981. 
$2,500,000  In  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $2.600  000 
in    fiscal    year    1983." 

Resolved.  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  tlUe  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  moUoo 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW  AT  9  AM. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the  Sen- 
ate recess  until  tomorrow  at  9  ajn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  at 
9:34  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow.  May  7,  1980,  at  9  &jn. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  6,  1980: 

Department  of  State 

William  Caldwell  Harrop,  of  New  Jersey,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Republic  of  Kenya  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  wtihout  additional  compensation  as  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenlpotsntiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Seychelles 

Phillip  R  Trimble,  of  New  York,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  King- 
dom of  Nepal 

C.  William  Kontos,  of  Illinois,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  the  Sudan. 

Morris  D  Busby,  of  Virginia,  Deputy  Ar- 
slstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Oceans  and 
Fisheries  Affairs,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Federal  Highway  Administration 

John  S  Hassell.  Jr  ,  of  Oeorgia,  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, vice  Karl  Smith  Bowers,  resigned. 

IW   THB   NaVT 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduate)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent  cap- 
tain in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  quaUficatlon  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
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William  B.  Thomhm.                              •            ai07.  subject  to  the  quaUflcatlona  therefor      Code   sectlom  ■isni    .„hi-^  ♦    ♦v 
The  fouowlng-named   (ex-U3,  Naval  Re-      as  provided  by  law:  ^nl"  ^rL^r  rpr'ov^:?b?  Uw-''"'''"^"''- 

serve   officer)    to   be   annointed    a.   rw>rmanpnr.      PhanHiof  O/'nt-t  v  <->-iki»_i    <ii <>  "^  '    "•"■ 
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WllUam  R.  ThomhlU. 

The  following -a&med  i  ex-UJS.  Naval  Re- 
servo  officer)  to  be  appointed  a  permanent 
commander  In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Re- 
aerye  of  the  US.  Navy,  subject  to  quailflca- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Donald  S.  Welch. 

The  following-named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
manders In  the  Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bobert  E.  Adler. 

Malcolm  M.  Sayre. 

In  THX  Makhtb  Corps 
The  following -named  Naval  Reserve  Of- 
flcers  Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  UJ3.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
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2107,  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Chandler,  Scott  E.  O'Neal.  Allen  M. 

Correa.  Michael  W  Ross.  Craig  D. 

Duncan.  David  L.  Rudolph.  Michael  E. 

Hertwlg,  Joseph  L  Sapp.  Donald  W. 

Ingram,  Melvln  T.  Sommerhof. William  S. 

The  folio  wing -named  US  NavsU  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to  the 
?rade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  5573.  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Porter.  Brian  D. 

Stein.  Thomas  G. 

The  following  named  Marine  Corps  emllst- 
ed  commissloDlng  education  program  gradu- 
ates for  permanent  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  ptirsuant  to  title   10,   United  States 


Code,  section  6683.  subject  to  the  quallflca- 
tlons therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Cade.  Robert  W.,  ni      Madden,  Shawn  C 
Desroches.  GUbert  OBryan.  Patrick  W. 

The  following- named  Navy  enlisted  scien- 
tific education  program  graduates  for  per- 
manent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5583.  subject  to  the  quallflcatlons  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Baker.  John  W. 
Bennett,  Paul  D. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduate  for  permanent  appointmsnt  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the  us 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  6585/541,  subject  to  the 
quallflcatlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Mulhern,  Mathew  D. 
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AN  EXCITING  FUTURE  FOR 
TELEVISION  IN  EDUCATION 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  telcvi.sion  was  in  its  in- 
fancy, it  was  widely  anticipated  that 
this  new  technology  would  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  education.  Although 
many  teachers  today  would  regard  the 
television  set  in  the  pupil's  home  as 
their  w^orst  enemy,  recent  technologi- 
cal developments  give  me  renewed 
hope  that  television  and  related  tech- 
nologies may  yet  fulfill  their  potential 
as  important  educational  resources.  In 
April  my  Subcommittee  on  Science, 
Research,  and  Technology,  in  collabo- 
ration with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Select  Education,  Chaired  by  Paul 
Simon,  held  2  days  of  hearings  and 
workshops  on  the  use  of  information 
technology  in  education.  From  the  tes- 
timony that  was  presented,  and  from 
observation  of  some  of  this  new  tech- 
nology at  the  demonstration  portion 
of  our  program,  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  humane  and  thoughtful  use  of  in- 
formation technology  in  the  educa- 
tional process  can  make  an  important 
contribution  to  increasing  productivity 
and  to  improving  the  quality  of  life  of 
our  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
exciting  new  developments  in  video 
technology  which  expand  the  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  the  medium  well 
beyond  the  conventional  "talking 
head "  format.  Cable  TV  greatly  ex- 
tends the  programing  range  of  tradi- 
tional broadcast  delivery  and,  especial- 
ly in  interactive  systems,  allows  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  for  local  com- 
munity-based programing,  much  of 
which  will  originate  in  the  schools. 
Satellite  transmission  already  makes 
valuable  educational  resources  availa- 
ble to  remote  areas,  and  In  the  near 
future,  direct  satellite  broadcast  to 
homes  will  provide  individuals  with 
college  credit  courses,  self-instruction 
programs,  continuing  professional  edu- 
cation, and  lecture  series.  Videodiscs, 
in  conjunction  with  microcomputers, 
will  combine  the  visual  impact  of  tele- 
vision with  individualized  instructional 
capability  through  random  access  of 
any  desired  frame.  Videotext  systems, 
already  in  use  in  Europe,  will  allow 
viewers  in  homes,  schools,  libraries, 
and  museums  to  access  data  bases  pro- 
viding consumer  information,  news 
and  weather  details,  and  specialized 
information  of  many  kinds. 


The  educational  potential  of  these 
new  video  technologies  is  discussed  in 
an  article  v\hich  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  20.  I  commend 
this  article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  complete  text  of  the  article  fol- 
lows: 

What  the  Future  Will  Look  Like 
(By  Dan  Hulbert) 

Visualize  a  schoolboy  of  the  future  prod- 
d(  d.  threatened  and  cajoled  by  his  parents 
to  •'sit  doun  in  front  of  that  television  and 
do  your  homework."  He  seats  himself  in  a 
plastic  carrel  with  a  screen  in  front  of  him 
and  con.'ioles  on  three  sides.  A  "Viewdata" 
magazine  on  cable  channel  K  scrolls  slowly 
up  the  screen,  listing  the  evenings  pro- 
grams: there's  that  required  hisiory  docu- 
mentary on  cha.nnel  Q.  The  boy  switches  td 
Q  but  elects  to  tape  the  program  on  the 
video  cassette  recorder— muttering  "histo- 
ry's the  pits  '—and  makes  a  mental  note  to 
play  it  back  at  double-speed  the  following 
morning  just  before  he  leaves  for  school. 

Then  he  reaches  for  what  looks  like  a 
thick,  silvery  phonograph  rocord— a  video- 
disk— and  clamps  it  into  a  playback  machine 
tliat  scans  it  with  a  laser.  Swiveling  his 
chair  to  the  other  side  of  his  carrel,  he 
switches  on  a  micro-computer  tlial  itself  has 
a  pale  green  screen.  He  prcs.ses  a  command 
key  on  the  keyboard  and  a  legend  appears 
on  the  computer  screen:  "Which  frame 
would  you  like  to  review?" 

The  boy  replies  by  pressins^  a  five-digit 
number  in  the  keyboard  and  as  he  turns 
back  to  the  disk  player  the  screen  becomes  a 
blur  as  the  disk  spins  forward  to  the  desig- 
nated still  frame,  and  a  set  of  multiple- 
choice  questions  appear.  The  boy  answers 
the  questions  on  the  keyboard,  and  the  com- 
puter punches  out  a  card  with  his  score. 
Then.  pocKeting  the  card,  he  reaches  out- 
side the  window  to  adjust  a  pr^rr-HoIic  anten- 
na on  the  sill  and  settles  back  to  watcii  a 
direct-satellite'  transmission  of  an  Italian 
soccer  match. 

Though  it's  doubtiul  video  education  cen- 
ters of  the  future  will  look  like  this  patched- 
together,  hypothetical  model,  they  already 
do  all  of  those  things  and  more.  They  lack 
only  the  software,  the  progranuiiing.  that 
might  transform  the  face  of  education. 

The  changing  economics  of  television  may 
spur  the  growth  of  that  software.  Instead  of 
forcing  educational  programs  to  "earn  their 
keep"  on  the  13  crowded,  competitive  over- 
the-air  bands  by  appealing  to  a  mass  audi- 
ence with  varied  needs,  cable  television 
offers  anywhere  from  12  to  30  stations  that 
cry  out  for  more  programs  targeted  to  spe- 
cific audiences— beginning  algebra  here,  ad- 
vanced algebra  there,  auto  maintenance 
there.  And  pre-packaged  videodlsks  free 
teachers  from  the  tyranny  of  over-the-air 
television  schedules  that  may  not  mesh  with 
their  class  timetable. 

But  even  if  the  cable-television  operators 
are  agreeable  to  carrying  educational  pro- 
grams and  even  if  publishers  are  able  to 
translate  dense  textbook  information  onto 
disk,  will  the  little  red  schoolhouse  embrace 
the  new  video?  Or  will  the  hardware  join 
previous  generations  of  "audiovisual"  gear 
gathering  dust  in  school  clo.sets? 


"I  realize  educational  television  has  tKvn  a 
mixed  success."  said  Gerald  M  Levin,  video 
group  vice  president  at  Time  Inc.  "But  now 
the  sheer  abundance  of  options,  if  nothing 
else.  a."i.sures  a  greater  role  for  video.  The 
teacher  ha.s  so  much  more  control  of  the  al- 
ternatives that  can  be  pumped  through  a 
display  unit." 

The  boosters  of  educational  video  agret* 
the  bu.sine.ss  sector  must  first  .sort  out  whirh 
new  technologies  will  win  the  battle  of  the 
marketplace,  and  then  education,  says 
Vi\ian  Homer,  vice  president  of  program 
development  for  Warner  Cable  Cnrpomtion. 
"must  take  a  giant  piggyback  ride  on  busi- 
ness." 

Some  of  the  most  educationally  useful 
technology  may  be  snuffed  out  in  it.s  infan- 
cy; for  instance,  one  of  the  most  advanced 
prototypes  for  a  computer-controlled  video- 
disk  uses  the  North  American  Phillips  Mag- 
naVision  player,  which  read.s  the  grooves 
with  a  la-ser  instead  of  a  stylus,  as  the  RCA 
player  dors.  Some  business  journals  ha',  e  re- 
ported Hill  the  MagnaVision  player  has  de- 
veloped srine  problems  during  its  test  mar- 
keting in  Seattle.  Dallas  and  Atlanta,  and 
the  laser  maihme's  steeper  price  may  also 
hobble  it  in  the  rare  with  RCA. 

Keeping  such  scenarios  in  mind  here  arc 
some  of  the  directions  m  which  educational 
video  is  moving. 

cable 

"The  principal  cop-out  of  the  cable  televi- 
sion operators  is  to  say  they've  invested!  ev- 
erything in  gftting  the  hardware  in  the 
ground,  and  they  don't  have  anything  left 
over  to  buy  quality  programming  or  to  initi 
ate  educational  channels,"  said  Dr.  Clark 
Abt.  a  developer  of  computer  software  In 
the  social  sciences  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

"We  make  a  lot  of  .service  available  to  edu- 
cational institutions,  but  there's  no  free 
lunch."  said  Larry  Howe,  vice  president  of 
cable  programming  for  American  Television 
and  Communications  Corporation  (ACT)  in 
Englewond.  Colo  "The  trouble  is  each  of 
these  msiitiiinn.c  is  a  little  fiefdom  unto 
itself  serving  its  own  educational  needs.  Its 
a  chaotic  picture  That's  why  you  have  no 
broad-based  network  of  real  instructionaJ 
programming." 

Despite  this  polarity  of  education  and 
busine^^s.  ACT  cooperated  with  New  "York 
University's  Alternate  Media  Center  on  a 
two-way  educational  cable  project  in  Read- 
ing. Pa.  that  many  consider  a  model  for 
what  educational  video  can  and  should  t>p. 
Student  councils  at  four  schools  can  hold  a 
video  conference  or  have  a  conversation 
with  the  mayor  as  he  sits  in  City  Hall. 

Though  the  FCC  no  longer  mandates 
public-access  channels  as  it  did  in  the  early 
days  of  cable,  most  operators  still  offer  this 
free  outlet  to  responsible  agencies  on  a  first- 
come,  first-served  basis.  The  key  is  for  the 
educational  agency  to  come  forward  with  a 
proposal  or  to  work  with  the  cable  operator 
at  the  time  of  franchise,  and  usually  a  chan- 
nel can  be  dedicated  to  their  use.  and  the 
schools  wired  at  the  outset  when  it  is  most 
economically  feasible.  Then,  the  op>erai.or 
may  make  studios  available,  but  it  s  up  to 
the  school  to  handle  the  hardware  and  pro- 
duce the  show. 

The  Irvine.  Calif.,  project  evolved  in  this 
way.  with  the  future  cable  franchisee  and  a 
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school     administrator    sitting    down    over     he's  doing  wrong,  based  on  a  kind  of  prob- 

coffee    one    day    and    hatching    a    scheme     ability  curve. 

wherein    the   schools   video   eear   could   be         "If  cnhle  is  the  Rnnlr-r>f-tht>.i^*nnth  r^inh 


The  legislation  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  three  statutory  vesting  sched- 
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the  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  city  of  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  per- 
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Nev.,  where  his  company  conducts  ex- 
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school  administrator  sitting  down  over 
coffee  one  day  and  hatching  a  scheme 
»herein  the  school's  video  gear  could  be 
placed  on  a  trolley  and  wheeled  about  be- 
tween a  number  of  classroom  'two-way 
plug-Ins"  the  franchisee  would  install. 

But  what  is  the  alternative  for  education 
when  the  cable  system  is  fait  accompli? 
Warner's  cable  channel  for  children,  called 
■NicWeodeon,  "  is  sophisticated  and  ha:*  a 
national  base  like  Time  Inc.  s  Home  Box 
Office,  but  as  even  Vivian  Homer  admits. 
It's  "not  really  educational.  '  A  consortium 
of  six  community  coUegi^s  in  the  West  is 
planning  an  educational  network  to  extend 
beyond  their  own  student  constituencies 
and  charge  a  subscription-tuition  fee.  This 
tjpe  of  plan  has  usually  been  considered  im- 
practical for  any  but  the  most  general  or  ge 
neric  course  material.  But  a  study  of  the 
Warner  two  way  system  in  Columbus.  Ohio, 
called  QUBE.  in  which  viewers  can  answer 
televised  multiple-choice  "questions"  by 
means  of  electronic  impulses,  is  making 
siome  educators  reconsider. 

We  found  from  our  instant  Nielsen 
icfdback  that  a  lot  more  people  were  watch- 
iiiK  the  instructional  programs  out  of  curios- 
ity than  were  actually  signing  up  for  courses 
to  get  a  degree. '"  Miss  Horner  .said.  "If  we 
could  translate  that  into  subscribers,  it  may 
no  longer  be  so  naive  to  think  this  program 
ming  could  be  economically  viable  some- 
day" 

CASSETTES 

The  video  cassette's  major  advantage  over 
the  disk  is  its  ability  to  record  what  happens 
in  the  classroom;  disks  must  be  packaged  at 
the  factory.  But  there  are  fewer  plans  to 
put  educational  software  on  cassette  than 
on  disk,  partly  because  the  pattern  in  sales 
for  pre-recorded  cassettes  shows  that  they 
are  not  nearly  as  popular  as  the  cheaper 
blank  cassettes  on  which  the  viewer  can 
record  anything  he  wants. 

I  regretfully  have  to  expect  that  com- 
mercial success  of  the  cassette  will  come 
first  and  the  hard  instructional  material 
will  follow,"  said  Terry  Herndon.  executive 
director  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, which  recently  signed  an  agreemeni 
to  develop  current-affairs  educational  cas- 
settes with  ABC. 

The  ABC  ca-ssettes.  possibly  featuring  a 
recognized  news  anchorman,  will  be  pro 
duced  in  serial  form  every  two  weeks  begin- 
ning next  year.  ABC  also  plans  to  transfer 
ilie  Berlitz  language  courses  onto  tape,  and 
pa\ed  the  way  by  acquiring  Berlitzs  pub 
ILsher.  MacmiUan.  Time/Life  FUms  has  for 
six  years  produced  cassettes  in  the  continu- 
ing-educaiion  mold:  Dick  Cavetc  appears  as 
the  host  of  a  speed-reading  course,  and 
Meryl  Streep  has  been  signed  for  a  series  of 
tapes  called    Coping  With  Illness." 

DISKS 

WICAT  Inc..  an  independent,  non-profit 
institute  ba-sed  in  Orem.  Utah,  is  attempting 
to  consolidate  what  its  chairman.  Dr.  Dustin 
Heuston,  calls  "the  three  major  stages  of 
technology— the  book,  the  tape  or  record, 
and  the  computer." 

WICAT  is  developing  prototypes  for  two 
of  the  largest  textbook  publishers.  McGraw- 
Hill  and  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich.  con- 
verting some  of  their  scientific  material 
onto  disk.  Real-life  and  animated  sequences 
alternate  with  600  stills,  "  usually  contain- 
ing quiz  questions  or  the  definition  of  new 
terms.  The  computer  can  also  register  a  stu- 
dent s  exam  questions  on  the  computer  key- 
board and  tell  him  his  score.  Dr.  Heuston 
said  the  next  stage  is  to  program  the  com- 
puter to  memorize  the  frequent  causes  of 
students'  mistakes  and  then  perform  "cogni- 
live  diagnostics"  to  tell  the  student  what 
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hes  doing  wrong,  based  on  a  kind  of  prob- 
ability curve. 

"If  cable  is  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club, 
disk  is  the  bookstore."  said  Miss  Horner,  one 
of  cable's  top  programming  executives  and 
former  director  of  research  for  "The  Elec- 
tric Company.  " 

SATELLITE 

Several  satellite-distributed  systems  are 
breaking  out  of  the  "fiefdom"  complex  Mr. 
Howe  mentioned.  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice distributes  by  satellite  from  Washington 
to  its  over-the-air  transmitters,  and  plan.';  to 
consolidate  all  its  educational  programming 
on  a  network  called  PTV-3.  The  new  West- 
ern Union  Westar  satellite  opens  the  way 
lor  much  more  satellite-to-broadcast  pro- 
gramming. But  the  consensus  among  educa- 
tors and  video  *xecutives  is  that  the  most 
hopeful  combination  for  educational  pro 
gramming  distribution  is  satellite  to  cable. 

Seven  years  ago  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  used  financing  from  the  Na 
tional  Institute  of  Education  to  align  small 
colleges  and  cable  systems  throughout  the 
Appalachian  states  and  offer,  in  effect,  a 
"Satellite  University,"  with  credit  courses  in 
a  variety  of  fields.  A  similar  satellite  net- 
work, with  two-way  audio  and  oneway 
video,  links  Indian  villages  in  northern 
Alaska,  according  to  John  Wicklein.  presi- 
dent of  Long  Island  educational  channel 
WLIW.  Carleton  University  in  Ottawa  has  a 
complete  two-way  exchange  of  courses,  via 
the  Canadian  "Hermes"*  satellite,  with  Stan- 
ford University. 

Since  these  systems  must  usually  be  at 
least  partly  self-sufficient,  programming 
tends  to  be  "soft"  or  marketable  rather 
than  academic:  cooking  classes,  filling  in  a 
tax  form,  continuing  education  for  pharma- 
cists, and  the  like. 

The  lack  of  satellite  space- nearly  all  the 
nation's  cable  signals  jockey  for  space  on  22 
transponders  of  the  RCA  Satcom  I  satel- 
lite—is a  problem  that  will  be  resolved,  but 
financing,  public  or  private,  remains  an  in- 
tangible.* 
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HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
the  application  of  the  vesting  stand- 
ards provided  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  established  three 
separate  vesting  schedules.  Generally 
speaking,  the  purpose  of  the.se  sched- 
ules is  to  determine  the  amount  of  re- 
tirement plan  benefits  a  participant 
will  receive  when  he  or  she  retires  or 
otherwise  leaves  the  plan.  A  plan  is 
given  the  option  of  electing  one  of 
these  schedules.  However,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  given  the  authority 
to  establish  a  special,  more  rapid,  vest- 
ing schedule  in  "abu.se  cases." 

In  practice  a  serious  problem  has  de- 
veloped because  the  IRS  recently 
issued  proposed  regulations  which 
have  the  effect  of  requiring  most  re- 
tirement plans  to  adopt  a  vesting 
schedule  that  is  more  rapid  than  the 
statutory  schedules. 


The  legislation  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  three  statutory  vesting  sched- 
ules must  be  applied  unless  an  abuse 
situation  exists,  and  when  the  more 
rapid  vesting  schedule  is  used  it  must 
be  limited  to  these  abuse  cases.  Thus. 
the  more  rapid  vesting  schedule 
cannot,  in  practice,  apply  to  nonabu.se 
cases.  The  legislation  will  result  in  a 
more  consistent  administration  of  our 
pension  laws  and  I  urge  its  prompt  en- 
actment.* 


REPEAL  OF  LOGAN  ACT 


HON.  ANTHONY  C.  BEILENSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
I.N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEILENSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Logan  Act,  an  18th  century 
statute  which  makes  it  a  crime  for  any 
unauthorized  U.S.  citizen  to  communi- 
cate with  a  foreign  government  in- 
tending either,  first,  "to  influence  the 
mea.sures  or  conduct  of  any  foreign 
government  *  •  •  in  relation  to  any  dis- 
putes or  controversies  with  the  United 
States,"  or,  second,  "to  defeat  the 
measures  of  the  United  States." 

The  Logan  Act  was  passed  in  1799  in 
response  to  the  action  of  a  Dr.  George 
Logan,  who  traveled  to  Pan's  to  speak 
with  French  Government  officials  in 
an  attempt  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween America  and  France  after  the 
French  Revolution.  Resenting  Dr. 
Logan's  action— and  overreacting  to 
the  fear  of  treason  that  was  prevalent 
at  the  time— Congress  pa.ssed  the 
Logan  Act  prohibiting  unauthorized 
U.S.  citizens  from  any  verbal  or  writ- 
ten communication  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment regarding  disputes  with  the 
United  Slates. 

This  1799  Act  is  now-  clearly  out- 
moded. Insofar  as  there  is  a  legitimate 
need  to  protect  diplomatic  efforts 
from  private  acts,  the  prohibited  con- 
duct can  be  covered  by  other  provi- 
sions of  law,  such  as  those  governing 
perjury  and  false  statements,  imper- 
sonation of  officials,  and  so  forth. 

Further,  there  has  never  been  a  con- 
viction or  a  trial  under  the  Logan  Act. 
And  only  one  indictment  has  ever 
been  returned— against  Francis  Flour- 
noy,  a  Kentucky  farmer,  who  wrote  an 
article  in  1803  advocating  a  separate 
Western  nation  allied  to  France;  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  that  same  year 
made  the  separatism  issue  obsolete. 

Rather  than  serving  a  u.seful  pur- 
pose, the  main  use  made  of  the  Logan 
Act  has  been  to  allow  periodic  calls  for 
prosecution  motivated  by  opposition 
to  the  cause  being  expressed  instead  of 
actual  concern  about  treason.  There 
are  fundamental  constitutional  prob- 
lems with  the  act,  including  first 
amendment  free  speech  and  fifth 
amendment  vagueness  issues. 
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It  is  clearly  time  for  the  anachronis- 
tic, constitutionally  unsound  Logan 
Act  to  be  repealed.* 


GARDEN  DAYS  AT  FRIENDS 
HOSPITAL 

HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  Nation  an  event 
which  takes  place  each  spring  in 
Philadelphia.  This  event  is  Garden 
Days  at  FYiends  Hospital.  Friends  Hos- 
pital is  the  Nation's  first  nonprofit 
psychiatric  hospital.  The  hospital 
grounds  cover  100  acres  in  northeast 
Philadelphia  and  form  a  beautiful 
rural  contrast  to  an  urban  area. 

Friends  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1813  on  the  current  site  of  100  acres. 
In  its  early  beginning  the  land  was 
fanned  to  help  produce  the  food 
needed  for  the  patients  and  staff. 
Today  the  grounds  of  Friends  Hospital 
are  widely  known  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  for  well-groomed  lawns,  a  wide  as- 
sortment of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  14- 
acre  azalea  gardens.  The  hospital  has 
won  several  national  and  local  awards 
for  these  finely  maintained  grounds, 
including  the  1978  Professional 
Grounds  Maintenance  Society  Award 
for  Hospital  Groundkeeping. 

More  than  10.000  azaleas  adorn  the 
hospital  grounds.  There  are  at  least  43 
varieties  of  azaleas  on  14  acres  of  hos- 
pital property"  giving  a  display  each 
spring  that  is  nothing  less  than  spec- 
tacular. Since  1938  Friends  Hospital 
has  opened  its  grounds  to  the  public 
each  spring  for  three  consecutive 
weekends. 

Friends  Hospital  Garden  Days  is  en- 
joyed each  spring  by  thousands  of 
people.  It  is  a  never-ending  job  to  pre- 
pare for  such  an  event  and  maintain 
the  plants  in  a  healthy  state.  The 
grounds  of  Friends  Hospital  come 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  di- 
rector of  maintenance  and  grounds, 
Mr.  David  F.  Liddle.  The  grounds  crew 
is  made  up  of  Mark  Deussing.  grounds 
supervisor;  Dave  Rutkowski,  assistant 
supervisor;  Mark  Adami,  Jim  Bieder- 
man.  Michael  Dann,  and  Dale  Nemec. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Friends  Hospital  de- 
serves our  congratulations  for  its 
Garden  Days.  I  would  also  like  to 
salute  the  men  who  take  care  of  the 
grounds  for  a  job  well  done.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DONALD  A 
McINNIS 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

or  CALIFORNIA, 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  honorable   body   to 
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the  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  city  of  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  per- 
formed by  Donald  A.  Mclnnis. 

Mr.  Mclnnis,  who  has  retired  after 
serving  12  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Newport  Beach  City  Council,  includ- 
ing 4  of  those  years. as  mayor  of  New- 
port Beach,  will  be  honored  at  a  testi- 
monial dinner  on  May  13,  1980. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  have 
resided  in  Newport  Beach  for  some  30 
years  and  to  have  respresentcd  the 
city  in  the  California  Legislature  and 
now  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Therefore,  it  is  with  particular 
pride  that  I  join  Mr.  Mclnnis'  many 
friends,  associates,  and  admirers  on 
the  occasion  of  the  testimonial  dinner 
in  his  honor. 

To  recount  to  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues the  accomplishments  Mr. 
Mclnnis  has  made  as  a  member  of  the 
Newport  Beach  City  Council  would  be 
to  single  out  just  a  segment  of  the 
career  of  a  remarkable  public  servant 
and  dedicated  American. 

For  Don  Mclnnis  has  served  his 
country,  not  only  in  the  military  serv- 
ice, but  as  a  key  executive  for  one  of 
our  Nation's  prime  industrial  giants, 
which  has  provided  the  United  States 
technical,  scientific,  and  military  ex- 
pertise which  only  the  ^reat  private 
sector  of  the  country  is  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

Mr.  Mclnnis  is  a  registered  profes- 
.sional  engineer,  acquiring  his  degree 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
After  an  early  career  of  producing 
military  optical  equipment,  as  an  in- 
dustrial engineer  and  as  a  gas  sales- 
man, Don  joined  Northrop  Corp.  in 
1952  where  his  executive  qualities 
blo.ssomed  to  their  full  potential. 

At  Northrop,  Don  Mclnnis  rose 
steadily  to  become  vice  president  and 
manager  of  operations  for  the  compa- 
ny's electro-mechanical  division  in 
Anaheim.  Calif.  In  1975  he  became 
president  of  Northrop  Services,  Inc.,  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Northrop, 
and  is  also  a  corporate  vice  president 
of  the  parent  company. 

During  his  years  as  president  of  Nor- 
throp Services,  Mr.  Mclnnis,  a  nation- 
ally recognized  environmentalist,  has 
led  his  company's  efforts  in  many  di- 
verse areas,  contracting  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  U.S.  Navy  and  has  devel- 
oped the  world's  largest  pesticide  labo- 
ratory. 

With  six  offices  throughout  the 
Nation,  plus  lieadquarters  in  Anaheim, 
Calif.,  Mclnnis  has  traveled  extensive- 
ly overseeing  the  work  of  the  1,500 
employees  of  Northrop  Services. 

Some  of  the  notable  activities  of  the 
company  include  the  mouse  factory  in 
Arkansas,  the  rat  factory  in  North 
Carolina,  the  Christmas  tree  farm  in 
Oregon  and  the  great  experience  of 
training  sailors  of  the  Saudi  Arabian 
Navy. 

Additional  requirements  of  his  ex- 
ecutive    position     require     that     Mr. 
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Mclnnis  travel  regularly  to  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.,  where  his  company  conducts  ex- 
periments for  the  Environmental  Pro 
tection  Agency. 

Yet  in  spite  of  an  intensive  workloat' 
for  his  company,  Don  Mclnnis  has  an- 
swered the  call  of  his  community,  fist 
winning  election  to  the  Newp'irt 
Beach  City  Council  in  1968  and  subse- 
quently being  reelected  three  times. 
During  this  period  his  council  col- 
leagues twice  selected  him  to  be  the 
city's  mayor,  for  the  years  from  1972 
to  1976. 

Under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
Don  Mclnnis,  the  city  of  Newport 
Beach  lias  been  recognized  through- 
out California  for  its  progress  and 
budgetary  wisdom,  accomplishing 
great  improvements  for  the  city 
through  prudent  use  of  funds  availa 
ble. 

In  addition  to  his  service  as  mayor. 
Don  Mclnnis  found  time  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  Orange  County's  Airport 
Land  Use  Commission,  as  i  member  of 
the  Local  Agency  Formation  Commis- 
sion, as  a  director  and  chairman  of  two 
Orange  County  sanitation  districts. 

Another  service  Mr.  Mclnnis  has 
been  active  in  is  the  YMCA,  Hoag  Hos- 
pital 552  Club,  and  Amigos  Viejos.  He 
is  a  pilot,  owns  his  own  plane,  and 
spends  spare  time  farming  on  his  new 
ranch  in  San  Diego  County.  In  private 
life,  Don  Mclnnis  has  been  married  for 
38  years  to  the  former  Gail  Nelson. 
They  have  one  daughter,  Mrs.  Marilyn 
Wynia  and  two  granddaughters. 

It  has  long  been  my  opinion  that 
there  are  too  few  people  in  this  world 
and  in  this  Nation  such  as  Don  Mcln 
nis.  People  who  are  willing  to  make 
personal  sacrifices  in  time  and  energy 
to  serve  their  fellow  citizens.  I  am 
proud  to  represent  Newport  Beach 
and  to  know  Don  Mclnnis  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  him  the 
public  recognition  that  he  so  richly  de- 
serves.* 


BEHIND  THE  SIGNS  AT  THE 
FDIC 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1980 

*  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  last  week.  It  concerns  the 
FDIC  and  the  minu.scule  reserves  it 
has  as  insurance  for  the  bank  deposits 
in  this  country. 
The  article  follows: 

Behind  the  Signs  at  the  FDIC 

New  "York.  N.'y.— All  this  month,  banks 
and  thrift  institutions  have  been  taking 
down  the  signs  saying  that  accounts  are  fed- 
erally insured  up  to  $40,000.  They  ve  been 
replacing  them  with  placards  proclaiming 
insurance  up  to  $100,000  each  The  increase 
was  meant  to  be  reassuring,  and  to  many 
people  it  must  be  as  comforting  as  the 
spring  blossoms. 
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Not  everyone,  however,  is  reassured,  is  necessary  to  keep  a  major  bank  afloat; 
Indeed,  the  extra  coverage  heightens  what  under  the  new  banking  law.  the  Feds  "dis- 
had  been  a  quiet  undercurrent  of  concern—     count  window  "  is  open  as  well  to  other  insti- 
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Legion   baseball    team   that   captured 
the  western  Massachusetts  champion- 
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against   Vitale.   The   full   text   of   this        The  two  decisions  that  must  be  examined 
study  is  available  upon  request.  '"  order  to  understand  the  holding  of  the 
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ministers;   tax    benefits   for  churches   and 
synagogues:     financial     aid     to     parochial 
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Not  everyone,  however,  is  reassured. 
Indeed,  the  extra  coverage  heightens  what 
had  been  a  quiet  undercurrent  of  concern- 
how  could  the  government  make  good  on  all 
those  pledges  if  a  spate  of  failures  of  sizable 
banks  should  suddenly  develop? 

The  concern  isn't,  to  be  sure,  the  sort  that 
ought  to  send  anyone  pulling  money  out  of 
insured  accounts  and  stuffing  it  under  unin- 
sured mattresses.  But  with  inflation,  reces- 
sion and  gyrating  interest  rates  making  life 
much  less  predictable  for  financial  institu- 
tions, the  concern  is  the  sort  that  shouldn't 
be  hushed  up  for  fear  of  damaging  confi- 
dence, either. 

Fortunately,  the  wraps  are  coming  off  this 
highly  sensitive  issue.  With  Chrysler  on  its 
must-publici2^d  drive  along  the  precipice, 
coveys  of  lesser  companies  unable  to  repay 
bank  loans  on  time,  and  the  recent  whisper- 
ing about  the  viability  of  some  prominent 
banks,  financial  analysts  are  earnestly  ex- 
amining the  ability  of  Washington  to  head 
off— or  at  least  contain— any  incipient  finan- 
cial panic. 

The  first  line  of  defense  is  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corp..  which  was  created  to 
halt  the  runs  which  had  been  wiping  out 
banks  by  the  thousands  m  the  depression. 
In  1934,  the  FDIC  covered  accounts  up  to 
$5,000  each,  with  $1.61  in  its  kitty  for  each 
$100  of  insured  deposits.  By  the  end  of  1979. 
the  coverage  had  gone  up  to  $40,000.  and 
the  kitty  to  nearly  $10  billion.  But  the  de- 
posits insured  had  swollen  to  $805  billion, 
bnnging  the  ratio  down  to  $1.22  per  $100. 

Then,  reflecting  concern  about  the  hard- 
pressed  thrift  institutions.  Congress  sur- 
prised the  FDIC  by  raising  the  ceiling  to 
$100,000.  as  one  small  part  of  a  major  bank- 
ing law.  With  a  stroke  of  President  Carter's 
pen  on  March  31.  the  FDIC's  exposure 
soared  by  an  estimated  $75  billion.  That 
promptly  plopped  the  ratio  down  to  about 
$1.11  for  every  $100  of  deposits  covered— the 
skimpiest  ratio  on  record.  (The  FDIC  can 
also  tap  the  Treasury  for  $3  billion.) 

The  situation  is  'even  worse  than  it 
looks.  "  worries  Jack  Guttentag.  a  senior 
banking  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania's  Wharton  School.  If  the 
FDIC  ever  had  to  use  any  "significant" 
amount  of  that  kitty  to  pay  off  depositors 
of  any  major  bank,  he  reasons,  the  public 
would  come  to  realize  how  little  was  left, 
and  might  well  pull  enough  out  of  other 
banks  to  cau.se  a  shambles."  Hi.s  recommen- 
dation: Eliminate  the  "mischievous  "  reserve 
fund  altogether,  so  that  no  one  would  be 
panicked  into  thinking  that  it  is  all  that 
stands  between  him  and  a  chain  reaction  of 
collapses. 

And  quite  a  lot  el.se  does.  Washington  offi- 
cials say.  But.  in  carefully  guarded  anony- 
mous responses,  they  admit  that'  none  of 
the  other  safeguards  are  assuredly  fail-safe, 
either. 

First,  the  FDIC  hasn't  ever  paid  off  de- 
positors of  a  big  bank.  Precisely  to  avoid 
what  worries  Prof.  Guttentag.  the  agency 
usually  arranges  a  "shotgun  wedding"  of 
the  ailing  bank  into  a  healthy  one.  which 
takes  over  its  deposits  and  most  of  its  assets, 
mainly  loans,  sticking  the  FDIC  only  with 
the  worst  loans,  many  of  which  it  eventual- 
ly collecr.s  anyway. 

Finding  a  willing  and  able  mate  gets 
harder  when  the  troubled  bank  is  very  big. 
though,  so  officials  hope  Congress  will  allow 
emergency  acquisitions  across  state  lines, 
and  are  pondering  ways  to  arrange  hasty 
combinations  of  different  types  of  institu- 
tions, such  as  banks  with  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
the  real  "lender  of  last  resort."  officials 
stress,  conuniited  to  create  whatever  money 
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is  necessary  to  keep  a  major  bank  afloat; 
under  the  new  banking  law.  the  Fed's  "dis- 
count window"  is  open  as  well  to  other  insti- 
tutions with  checking-type  accounts,  such  as 
S&Lb  and  credit  unions.  But  there's  a 
Catch-22  which  has  officials  nervous  about 
going  to  jail  for  their  efforts— the  Fed  isn't 
supposed  to  put  money  into  a  bank  which 
wouldn't  be  solvent  without  it. 

Ultimately.  Prof.  Guttentag  adds,  the 
Congress  "would  have  no  choice  but  to  ap- 
propriate money"  in  whatever  amounts  are 
needed  to  keep  the  financial  system  from 
collapsing.  Officials  agree,  but  some  of 
them,  too,  wonder  if  Congress  could  act 
swiftly  enough.  What  if  it  isn't  in  session? 
Or,  what  if  a  big  bank  that  needs  rescue  has 
been  doing  something  some  lawmakers  dis- 
like, like  lending  to  South  Africa? 

The  Congress,  of  course,  wasn't  set  up  spe- 
cifically to  cope  with  bank  runs;  the  Fed 
was,  but  despite  two  decades  to  get  ready, 
did  so  poorly  that  the  FDIC  had  to  be 
added;  the  latter's  success  in  prevention  is  a 
blessing,  but  a  bit  of  a  mixed  one  in  depriv- 
ing the  whole  panoply  of  the  experience  of 
a  full-scale  test. 

That  such  a  crises  might  arise  soon  seems 
a  lot  less  likely  than  it  did  only  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Washington  sources  say;  the  silver 
crash  has  been  contained,  bond  prices  have 
rebounded,  interest  rate  strains  are  fading, 
much  progress  has  tieen  made  against  prob- 
lems of  such  banks  as  First  Pennsylvania 
and  First  Chicago,  and  even  the  contingen- 
cy of  a  Chrysler  bankruptcy  isn't  seen  as  en- 
dangering any  banks. 

Still,  the  concerns  voiced  by  Prof.  Gutten- 
tag aren't  being  brushed  aside  in  Washing- 
ton. More  than  those  bold  new  $100,000 
signs  that's  reassuring.* 
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MARK  RINGIE  AND  KEITH  LOV- 
ELLETTE  NAMED  TO  ALL- 
AMERICAN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BASE- 
BALL TEAM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  inform  you  and  my  col- 
leagues that  two  outstanding  young 
athletes  from  my  hometown  of  Pitts- 
field,  Mass..  Mark  Ringie  and  Keith 
Lovellette.  have  been  named  to  a  16- 
player  U.S.  high  school  all-star  base- 
ball team  that  is  scheduled  to  tour 
western  Europe  or  Taiwan  this 
summer. 

These  two  young  men  from  Taconic 
High  School  in  Pittsfield  were  selected 
from  a  field  of  150  players  from 
throughout  the  country  who  were 
nominated  in  February  by  major 
league  scouts.  The  selection  of  Mark 
and  Keith  marks  the  first  time  two 
players  from  the  same  high  school 
have  ever  been  named  to  this  type  of 
touring  team. 

Mark  Ringie,  a  senior  catcher,  is  a 
three-sport  All-Berkshire  County  per- 
former and  was  named  "Berkshire 
County  Athlete  of  the  Year"  by  radio 
station  WBEC  this  past  winter.  He  has 
been  named  as  a  first-team  All-Berk- 
shire selection  in  baseball,  soccer,  and 
hockey,  and  also  was  a  leading 
member  of  the  Tyler  Aces'  American 


Legion  baseball  team  that  captured 
the  western  Massachusetts  champion- 
ship last  summer.  Mark  plans  to 
attend  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
the  fall. 

Keith  Lovellette  is  a  senior  cocap- 
tain  pitcher  for  the  Taconic  Brave.s 
baseball  team.  He  has  played  a  leading 
role  as  the  Braves  have  won  the  Berk- 
shire Hills  Conference  northern  divi- 
sion championship  for  the  past  two 
seasons.  While  making  the  All-Berk- 
shire team  as  a  pitcher  last  season. 
Keith  may  have  even  more  potential 
as  a  hitter,  and  has.  in  fact,  made  the 
U.S.  squad  as  an  outfielder  and  desig- 
nated hitter. 

The  AU-American  honor  figures  to 
cap  spectacular  high  school  athletic 
careers  for  both  of  these  young  men.  I 
congratulate  them  for  their  past  ac- 
complishments and  for  receiving  such 
a  distinct  honor  as  being  named  All- 
American.  I  also  would  like  to  e.xtcnd 
to  them  my  best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful trip  abroad  and  hope  that  their 
post-high  school  baseball  careers  are 
as  enjoyable.* 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 
ON  SCHOOL  PRAYER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  few  days  ago,  I  distriouted  to 
most  House  offices  copies  of  an  excel- 
lent legal  analysis  of  the  power  of  the 
Congress  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Written  by  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Rice  of  Notre  Dame  Law 
School,  "Congress  and  Supreme  Court 
Jurisdiction"  is  a  publication  of  the 
American  Family  Institute,  one  of  its 
"Studies  in  the  Constitution  and 
Public  Policy."  It  persuasively  address- 
es questions  that  may  be  raised  in  con- 
sideration of  pending  legislation,  al- 
ready passed  by  the  Senate,  which 
would  withdraw  jurisdiction  from  the 
Supreme  Court  in  matters  concerning 
voluntary  prayer  in  the  public  schools. 

That  legislation,  of  course,  has  been 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, where  it  awaits— and  awaits— 
action.  Pending  the  resolution  of  its 
future,  whether  by  committee  action 
or  by  discharge  petition,  another  fine 
study  undertaken  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Family  Institute 
should  be  helpful  to  Members  of  the 
House:  "Constitutional  Amendments 
on  School  Prayer,"  by  Shraga  Kawior. 

The  author  of  numerous  publica- 
tions in  scholarly  journals,  Mr.  Kawior 
brings  to  his  analysis  the  religious  and 
secular  insights  of  both  rabbi  and 
lawyer.  To  assure  his  study  the  atten- 
tion it  deserves,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  its  introduction,  an  overview 
of  congressional  action  on  school 
prayer      amendments      since      Engle 


against  Vitale.  The  full  text  of  this 
study  is  available  upon  request. 

Constitutional  AMEWDMnrrs  on  School 
Prayer 

(By  Shraga  Kawior) 

On  the  last  day  of  its  1961  term,  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  that  the  recitation  of 
the  Regents'  Prayer  of  New  York  State— 
"Almighty  God.  we  acknowledge  our  de- 
pendence on  thee,  and  we  beg  thy  blessings 
upon  US,  our  parents,  our  teachers,  and  our 
country"- at  the  beginning  of  the  public 
school  day  was  an  unconstitutional  estab- 
lishment of  religion  and  was  forbidden  by 
the  First  Amendment.  As  was  predicted  at 
the  time,  the  scope  of  the  decision  was  later 
widened  to  include  the  proscription  of  Bible 
readings  and  the  recitation  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer.  As  Justice  Goldberg  noted;  "The 
fact  that  the  state  had  selected,  rather  than 
written,  a  particular  devotional  liturgy,  was 
without  Constitutional  import."  The  emo- 
tional and  critical  reactions  that  followed 
showed  that,  in  Engel  v.  Vitale,  the  Su- 
preme Court  had  touched  a  vital  and  sensi- 
tive spot  in  the  national  life.  In  a  way.  the 
hostility  generated  was  even  greater  than 
that  of  the  Brown  case.  While  Brown 
(though  not  its  eventual  implications)  was 
accepted  by  most  of  the  country  as  a  moral 
decision  and  could  be  defended  on  humani- 
tarian grounds,  the  same  could  not  be  said 
for  the  banning  of  school  prayer.  Congress- 
man Frank  Becker,  the  sponsor  of  a  1963 
prayer  amendment,  called  it,  with  perhaps 
some  exaggeration,  "the  most  tragic  deci- 
sion in  the  history  of  the  United  States." 
Within  three  days  of  the  Engel  decision 
more  than  fifty  proposals  for  Constitutional 
amendments  were  dropped  in  the  hopper. 

Despite  fluctuating  trends  in  church  at- 
tendance. Americans  are  a  people  whose  tra- 
ditions are  deeply  rooted  in  the  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Power.  Indeed,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  beseeches  Gods  help;  the 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust"  appears  on  our 
coins  and  currency;  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  are  begun  with  the  prayer  that 
"God  protect  this  Honorable  Court."  By 
prohibiting  worship  in  schools,  the  court 
has  denied  school  children  "the  opportunity 
of  sharing  in  the  spiritual  heritage  of  our 
nation."  (Justice  Stewart  in  dissent).  Over 
forty  years  ago,  Howard  Beale  expressed 
the  predominant  sentiment  of  the  American 
people,  and  his  words  are  still  true  today: 

"Americans  .  .  .  generally  are  as  deter- 
mined to  keep  irreligion  out  of  their  schools 
as  to  exclude  sectarianism.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  citizens  l>elieve  that  teach- 
ers with  interest  jn  religion  have  a  t)etter  in- 
fluence on  children  than  those  of  no  reli- 
gion. Religion  makes  children  'better  chil- 
dren.' It  gives  them  something  that  even 
parents  who  have  discarded  it  wish  them  to 
have  .  .  .  'Christian'  in  normal  parlance  is 
an  adjective  of  commendation." 

Naturally,  no  one  is  suggesting  that  the 
public  school  system  should  impose  any  reli- 
gious beliefs  on  its  students.  Under  the  New 
York  law  that  was  struck  down,  any  student 
could  be  excused  from  attending  the  prayer 
if  he  so  desired.  Prayers  should  be  limited  to 
those  students  who  desire  to  say  them.  The 
state  should,  and  Constitutionally  must, 
remain  neutral  in  the  matter  of  religion: 
permitting  free  exercise.  But  to  prevent 
children  who  want  to  pray  from  doing  so  is 
no  longer  neutrality  but  outright  antago- 
nism. To  again  quote  Justice  Stewart's  soli- 
tary dissent: 

"A  compulsory  state  educational  system 
so  structures  a  child's  life  that  if  religious 
exercises  are  held  to  be  an  impermissible  ac- 
tivity in  schools,  religion  Is  placed  at  an  arti- 
ficial and  slate-created  disadvantage." 
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The  two  decisions  that  must  be  examined 
in  order  to  understand  the  holding  of  the 
Supreme  Court  are  Engel  v.  Vitcde  (1961) 
and  Abington  School  District  v.  Schempp, 
decided  one  year  later.  In  the  Engel  case,  re- 
versing the  decision  of  the  New  York  Court 
of  Appeals,  the  Court  in  an  eight  to  one 
vote  declared  that  to  require  the  recitation 
of  a  prayer  composed  by  a  state  body— i.e., 
the  New  York  Board  of  Regents— at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  school  day  was  an  unconsti- 
tutional violation  of  the  First  Amendment's 
prohibition  against  establishment  of  reli- 
gion. Justice  Black,  who  wrote  the  majority 
opinion,  stated; 

"We  think  that  the  Constitutional  prohi- 
bition against  laws  respecting  an  establish- 
raent  of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that  in 
this  country  it  is  no  part  of  the  business  of 
government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  recite 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government."  (.Engel,  370  UJS.  421  at  425 
(1961). 

Although  the  prayer  was  completely  vol- 
untary, allowing  any  student  to  be  excused 
if  he  desired  to  do  so,  such  a  program  wa« 
still  unconstitutional.  Justice  Black  noted 
that  the  First  Amendment  contains  two  sep>- 
arate  prohibitions  regarding  religion:  I) 
Congress  (and  the  individual  States  through 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  has 
been  held  to  make  the  entire  Bill  of  Rights 
applicable  to  the  States)  can  make  no  law 
abrogating  the  free  exercise  of  religion;  and 
2)  Congress  can  make  no  law  establishing  a 
religion.  Justice  Black  argued  that  these 
were  two  separate  prohibitions.  A  voluntary 
prayer  composed  by  a  state  agency  may  not 
be  violative  of  the  Free  Exercise  Clause  as  it 
permits  freedom  of  choice,  but  it  neverthe- 
less may  be  unconstitutional  by  virtue  of 
the  Establishment  Clause.  As  he  expressed 
it; 

"The  establishment  clau.se,  unlike  the 
FYee  Exercise  Clause,  does  not  depend  upon 
any  showing  of  direct  governmental  compul- 
sion and  is  violated  by  the  enactment  of 
laws  which  establish  an  official  religion. 
Whether  those  laws  operate  directly  to 
coerce  non-observing  individuals  or  not  (at 
430)." 

This  is  a  point  that  must  be  stressed:  coer- 
cion had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Court's 
holding.  No  matter  how  voluntary  the  daily 
prayer  may  be,  it  is  still  unconstitutional. 

A  year  later,  the  Court  took  the  next  step. 
In  Abington,  the  Court,  again  in  an  eight  to 
one  vot«.  held  that  Bible  readings  in  the 
public  schools  were  also  an  unconstitutional 
establishment  of  religion.  Rejecting  the  con- 
tention that  the  Establishment  Clause  only 
meant  that  Congress  could  not  favor  one  re- 
ligion over  another  but  was  never  meant  to 
preclude  nonsectarian  religious  practices, 
Justice  Tom  Clark  declared  that  if  the  pri- 
mary effect  of  any  legislation  is  either  the 
advancement  or  inhibition  of  religion,  that 
legislation  is  void  (374  U.S.  226). 

In  both  decisions.  Justice  Douglas  wrote  a 
concurring  opinion  which  interpreted  the 
issue  in  a  different  light.  He  felt  that  the 
Establishment  Clause  meant  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  Constitutionally  finance 
a  religious  exercise,  no  matter  how  minus- 
cule the  sum.  Because  the  person  leading 
the  prayer— the  teacher— is  a  public  official 
on  the  public  payroll,  the  practice  was  il- 
legal. In  a  footnote,  he  called  attention  to  a 
number  of  governmental  financial  "aids"  to 
religion,  both  on  the  state  and  federal  level 
and  suggested  that  all  of  them  are  possibly 
unconstitutional.  Among  those  mentioned 
were  the  hiring  of  chaplains  for  the  military 
and  Congress  paid  by  the  government:  the 
motto  "In  God  We  Trust""  on  currency  and 
public    dcx;uments;    draft    exemptions    for 
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ministers;  tax  benefits  for  churches  and 
synagogues:  financial  aid  to  parochial 
schools;  and  even  the  words  "Under  God"  in 
the  pledge  of  allegiance.  More  than  any- 
thing else.  It  was  the  Douglas  concurrence 
that  aroused  most  of  the  violent  opposition 
to  Engel  and  Abtngton.  Indeed,  many  promi- 
nent theologians  agreed  with  specific  hold' 
ing  banning  schmsl  prayer.  The  outcry  was 
primarily  centered  not  against  that  particu- 
lar prohibition  but  rather  against  a  fear 
that  eventually  the  court  would  outlaw  all 
the  practices  <x>ndemned  by  Douglas.  The 
agiution  was  over  the  issue  of  what  the 
court  would  do  next  rather  than  what  the 
court  had  done  already.  This  apprehension 
over  the  future  explains  why  even  States 
which  had  long  abandoned  prayers  in  public 
schools — e.g..  California— were  staunch  sup- 
porters of  the  Becker  Amerulment. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
Court  did  not  hold  many  of  the  things  It  is 
accused  of  holding.  Several  justices  made  it 
clear  that  they  did  not  subscribe  to  Douglas' 
extreme  position.  Justice  Black  slated  in 
Engel  that  the  ban  on  school  prayer  is  not 
inconsistent  "with  the  fact  that  school 
children  .  .  .  are  officially  en(»uraged  to 
express  love  for  our  country  by  reciting  his- 
torical documents  such  as  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  which  contains  references 
to  the  Deity  or  by  singing  officially  es- 
poused anthems  .  .  .  Such  patriotic  or  cere- 
monial occasions  bear  no  true  resemblaince 
to  the  unquestioned  reUgious  exercises  that 
the  state  of  New  York  has  sponsored.' 
(Footnote  In  Engel  at  435).  In  the  subse- 
quent Abington  decision.  Justice  Brennan. 
in  a  long  and  comprehensive  concurring 
opinion,  dealt  with  these  problems  in  great- 
er detail.  Hiring  chaplains  in  the  armed 
services  for  the  benefit  of  those  men  who 
wished  to  attend  services  was  not  analogous 
to  a  school  sponsoring  prayers  for  those  stu- 
dents who  want  to  say  them.  Brennan  point- 
ed out  that  "nothing  in  the  Establishment 
Clause  forbids  the  application  of  legislation 
ha\ing  purely  secular  ends;  Le..  the  draft  in 
such  a  way  as  to  alleviate  burdens  up>on  the 
free  exercise  of  an  individual's  religious  be- 
liefs"  (347  U.S.  295).  In  other  words,  because 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are  in  a  posi- 
tion where,  without  positive  assistance  from 
the  government,  they  will  be  unable  to  prac- 
tice their  religion,  it  is  Constitutionally  Jus- 
tifiable for  the  government  to  finance  an  ac- 
tivity that  would  otherwise  be  deemed  an 
establishment  to  facilitate  "free  exercise." 
As  for  coins  and  currency.  Brennan  felt  that 
litigants  had  no  standing  to  raise  the  issue 
as  they  were  not  substantially  affected.  He 
also  maintained  the  Constitutionality  of 
draft  exemptions  for  ministers  and  divinity 
students. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  some  ground  for 
concern.  While  the  court  did  seek  to  dissoci- 
ate its  prohibition  from  the  issues  enumer- 
ated by  Douglas,  it  did  not  succeed  in  pro- 
viding a  suitable  anal>tic  framework  for 
doing  so.  For  example.  Justice  Black  merely 
states  that  patriotic  anthems  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  religious  exercises,  but  provides  no 
reason.  While  Brennan  has  given  a  pood  jus- 
tification for  military  chaplains— otherwise 
free  exercise  would  be  abrogated- he  didn't 
explain  why  Congressxorial  chaplains  are 
Constitutional.  After  all.  Congressmen  are 
free  to  attend  their  own  churches. 

The  fact  that,  as  Brennan  states,  "legisla- 
tors were  mature  adults  who  may  presum- 
ably absent  themselves  from  such  public 
and  ceremonial  exercises  without  incurring 
any  penalty"  should  not  make  a  difference 
if  the  violation  of  the  establishment  clause 
does  not  depend  on  coercion.  Justice  Clark, 
in  the  majority  opinion  in  Abxngton.  gave 
the  test  of  primary  purpose:  If  the  primary 
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purpose  of  a  piece  of  legislation  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  religion  rather  than  a  secular 
end.  it  Is  an  unconstitutional  establishment. 
Under  that  test,  there  should  in  fact  be  no 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  second  reason  relates  to  the  concept  of 
standing.  If  prayers  were  forbidden  because 
their  reciution  interferes  with  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  dissenting  children,  the  only 
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there  was  in  the  1960s  may  well  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  advocates  of  a  prayer  amend- 
ment. The  lack  of  party  unity  has  mainly 
hurt    the    Democratic    Partv     a  a     ti-irr,»,.„ 
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specific  services  when  and  where  they 
were  needed  in  a  most  time  sensitive 
and  hiehlv  effective  manner.  Thrniich 
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gram.  Chemos  dedicated  efforts  sus- 
tained      this       viable       organization 
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ments  and  landmarks.  She  will  again 
be  honored  June  24-26  during  Good- 
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purpose  of  a  piece  of  legislation  is  the  ad- 
vancemant  of  religion  rather  than  a  secular 
end.  it  Is  an  unconstitutional  establishment. 
Under  that  test,  there  should  in  fact  be  no 
justification  for  tax  exemption  for  churches 
or  indeed  any  federal  or  state  aid  to  paro- 
chial schools.  Purthemiore.  «hy  should  in- 
vocations of  the  Deity  at  inaugurations  be 
permitted?  Is  not  its  primary  purpose  to 
affirm  the  belief  in  God?  In  short,  though 
the  Court  expressly  denied  its  intention  to 
do  so.  its  holding  could  conceivably  be  ex- 
tended to  many  areas  besides  school  prayer. 
The  situation  envisioned,  and  indeed  wel- 
comed, by  Douglas  could  eventually  take 
place  with  every  vestige  of  God  removed 
from  public  life.  The  potential  for  abuse  is 
there  because  the  Court  has  not  been  able 
to  formulate  a  sufficiently  narrow  defini- 
tion of  EsUblishment  which  is  at  the  same 
time  broad  enough  to  prohibit  non-sectarian 
prayer.  Their  formulation  would  therefore 
logically  permit  a  future  court  to  prohibit 
many  other  things. 

There  was  an  alternative  approach  the 
Supreme  Court  could  have  used  that  would 
have  prohibited  school  prayer,  yet  at  the 
same  time  would  not  have  raised  the  dis- 
turbing questions  of  goverrmient  aid  to  reli- 
gion. The  Court  could  have  decided  that  ex- 
cusal  provisions  were  inadequate  because 
non-participating  students,  especially  In  ele- 
menUry  school,  are  often  subject  to  ridicule 
from  their  friends  and  they  are  thus  co- 
erced Indirectly  into  attending  prayers  to 
avoid  this  ridicule.  Consequently,  school 
prayers  could  have  been  regarded  as  viola- 
tive of  the  "Pree  Exercise  Clause"  rather 
than  the  "Establishment  Clause."  Such  an 
approach  would  not  have  conunitted  the 
State  to  the  degree  of  neutrality  twrdering 
on  antagonism  toward  religion  that  Engel  in 
its  final  form  commands.  Actually,  this  was 
the  original  reason  why  Edward  Schempp 
decided  to  challenge  the  prayer  program 
rather  than  allow  his  children  to  be  ex- 
cused. He  stated  at  the  trial  that  he  did  not 
want  his  children  labeled  as  'odd-balls '  or 
•atheists."  which  actually  carried  a  conno- 
Ution  of  communism  and  immorality.  Jus- 
tice Brennan  took  notice  of  this  fact.  He 
wrote  that  dissenters  often  face  a  cruel  di- 
lemma: 

"Even  devout  children  may  well  avoid 
claiming  their  right  and  simply  continue  to 
participate  in  exercises  distasteful  to  them 
because  of  an  understandable  reluctance  to 
be  stigmatized  as  atheists  or  nonconformists 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  request."  (374 
US.  290). 

Many  Constitutional  scholars,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  courts  holding  regarding 
school  prayer,  believed  that  this  "free  exer- 
cise" argtiment  was  a  preferable  position  to 
take  as  it  would  limit  the  context  to  the 
schoolroom.  Nevertheless.  Professor  Louis 
Pollak  of  Yale  has  pointed  out  that,  in  spite 
of  obvious  shortcomings,  there  were  reasons 
for  the  Court  to  base  its  case  on  the  basis  of 
Establishment  rather  than  Pree  Exercise. 

In  the  first  place,  a  holding  based  on  the 
inadequacy  of  excusal  provisions  could  not 
be  automatically  extended  to  all  school  dis- 
tricts. Case-by-case  adjudication  would  be 
needed  to  prove  in  every  individual  situation 
that  dissenting  students  are  looked  down 
upon  by  their  peers.  (An  analogy  to  this  is 
the  Supreme  Courts  holding  that  segrega- 
tion was  illegal  per  se— "separate  schools  are 
inherently  unequal"— rather  than  maintain- 
ing that  those  particular  black  schools  were 
in  fact  physically  inferior.)  On  the  other 
hand,  prohibiting  prayers  on  the  basis  of 
the  Establishment  Clause  established  a  rule 
of  law  to  be  legally  binding  on  every  .school 
district  in  the  country. 
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A  second  reason  relates  to  the  concept  of 
standing.  If  prayers  were  forbidden  because 
their  recitation  interferes  with  the  religious 
freedom  of  the  dissenting  children,  the  only 
ones  who  could  challenge  the  program  in 
court  would  be  the  "injured"  children  or 
their  parents.  On  the  other  hand,  illegal  ac- 
tivity based  on  the  Establishment  Clause 
may  be  challenged  by  any  citizen  of  the  of- 
fending body,  be  it  the  Federal,  SUte,  or 
local  government.  (Though  this  itself  is  far 
from  certain.  The  question  of  a  citizens  pos- 
sessing standing  to  challenge  an  activity  of 
his  government  not  directly  affecting  him  is 
very  complex  and  not  fully  resolved.  In  both 
Airington  and  Engel  the  parents  of  dissent- 
ing children,  not  outsiders,  brought  suit). 

The  popular  demand  for  a  Constitutional 
amendment  has  not  been  constant  but 
rather  cyclical  in  nature.  At  various  times 
through  the  years,  the  issue  would  drift  into 
the  background  and  then  almost  unexpect- 
edly emerge.  Within  three  days  of  the  Engel 
decision,  over  fifty  amendment  proposals 
were  introduced;  all  together,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  considered  146 
separate  resolutions.  Some  amendments 
were  directed  specifically  to  permit  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  in  public  schools  and 
buildings.  Others,  in  anticipation  of  what 
the  Court  might  do  next,  permitted  refer- 
ences to  the  Deity  in  any  government  cere- 
mony, documents  or  currency.  A  third 
group,  which  included  the  most  important 
resolution  proposed  by  Congressman  Prank 
Becker,  attempted  to  combine  both  ele- 
ments. 

Prom  April  22  to  June  3,  1964,  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  under  the  threat  of  a 
discharge  petition,  conducted  eighteen  days 
of    hearings    on    the    Becker    amendment. 
Ninety-seven  Congressmen  testified  in  sup- 
port of  some  Congressional  action.  It  ap- 
peared   almast    certain    that    the    Becker 
amendment  would  at  least  reach  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  full  vote,  but  it  died  in 
Committee  due  to  the  opposition  of  many 
religious  groups  to  any  tampering  with  the 
First  Amendment.  On  the  la.st  day  of  the 
hearings,    a    memorandum    signed    by    223 
Constitutional  lawyers  was  submitted  to  the 
Committee.  Calling  The  BiU  of  Rights  "our 
most  precious  heritage,"  they  warned.  "If 
the  first  clause  .  .  .  forbidding  laws  respect- 
ing  an   establishment   of   religion,   should 
prove  so  easily  susceptible  to  impairment  by 
amendment,   none   of   the   clauses   will    be 
secure."     This    memorandumi     had     great 
impact— one    member    of    the    Committee 
compared  it  to  being  hit  by  223  bricks-and 
was  probably  decisive  in  the  amendments 
early  demise.  I  mention  it  here  not  merely 
as  a  historical  curiosity  but  rather  to  indi- 
cate that  many  prominent   legal  scholars, 
whether  in  agreement  to  the  Courts  hold- 
ing or  not,  oppose  a  Constitutional  amend- 
ment on  school  prayer  and  are  willing  to  be 
vocal   in   their  opposition.   If   the  occasion 
aro.se,  they  probably  would  do  it  again. 

Significantly,  under  the  dynamic  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Dirksen  in  1966.  a  prayer 
amendment  did  obtain  a  majority  vote  in 
the  Senate  (49-37)  but  fell  short  of  the  two- 
thirds  needed.  In  1971.  through  the  efforts 
of  Congressman  Wylie.  a  similar  situation 
occurred  In  the  House.  Reaching  the  floor 
through  the  extraordinary  procedure  of  a 
discharge  petition,  the  amendment,  similar 
to  the  Dirksen  proposal,  was  approved  by 
240  Representatives  (28  short  of  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  of  the  402  members  then 
voting).  There  does  appear  to  be  a  large 
number  of  members  of  Congress  who  would 
support  some  type  of  prayer  amendment  if 
the  proper  leadership  is  there  to  mobilize 
the  effort.  The  fact  that  there  is  also  less 
party    responsibUity    and    cohesion    than 
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there  was  in  the  1960s  may  well  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  advocates  of  a  prayer  amend- 
ment. The  lack  of  parly  unity  has  mainly 
hurt  the  Democratic  Party,  e.g.  witness 
their  difficulty  in  overriding  President 
Fords  vetoes,  while  the  main  support  for  a 
prayer  amendment  has  always  come  from 
the  GOP. 

The  success  of  an  amendment  proposal  de- 
pends on  1)  its  legal  justifications,  2)  its 
specificity,  not  leaving  room  for  ambiguities 
and  potential  abuse,  and  3)  its  adherence  to 
the  ba.sic  liberties  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Because  many  have  felt  that  the  Courts 
holding  in  Engel  and  Abington  was  errone- 
ous from  the  standpoint  of  Constitutional 
law.  a  school  prayer  amendment  may  be 
viewed  as  a  reaffirmation  of  Constitutional 
tradition,  rather  than  a  major  departure 
from  it.* 


THE  AIR  FORCE  LENDS  A 
HELPING  HAND 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  San  Bernardino  area  ex- 
perienced three  successive  and  devas- 
tating rainstorms  on  January  14.  28, 
and  February  16,  1980.  When  the 
heavy,  torrential  rains  occurred  in 
January,  tons  of  mud,  rock,  and  debris 
were  loosened.  This  material  washed 
down  from  the  adjacent  mountains 
into  residential  areas  on  the  northern 
periphery  of  San  Bernardino  and 
Highland.  These  sections  incurred  dev- 
astating damage,  some  homes  were 
buried  up  to  the  eaves  with  mud,  and 
more  than  60  dwellings  were  damaged 
in  the  Hampshire  and  Mountain  Shad- 
ows areas.  Estimated  flood  damage 
costs  totaled  approximately  $.3.5  mil- 
lion and  included  damages  to  private 
property,  public  roads.  Federal  facili- 
ties, as  well  as  debris  clearance,  protec- 
tion of  property,  repairs,  and  police 
and  fire  services.  Subsequently,  on 
February  16,  1980,  President  Carter 
declared  San  Bernardino  a  Federal  dis- 
aster area.  At  this  date,  highway  clear- 
ing operations  are  still  In  progress  as 
the  area  recovers  from  the  effect  of 
these  storms. 

On  January  16,  1980,  early  during 
this  period  of  natural  disaster,  the 
Honorable  W.  R.  Holcomb,  mayor  of 
San  Bernardino,  and  other  city  offi- 
cials contacted  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  ba.se  in 
combating  the  effects  of  the  ravaging 
mudslides  in  the  Hampshire  area.  The 
response  of  Norton  Air  Force  Base  was 
swift,  positive,  and  decisive.  Under  the 
direction  of  Col.  Reginald  Shaleski, 
base  commander,  and  his  deputy,  Col. 
Maralin  Coffinger,  each  squadron  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base  was  rapidly  or- 
ganized through  its  respective  first 
sergeant  to  provide  volunteer  relief 
service  to  the  affected  area  of  San 
Bernardino. 

Coordinating  the  military  effort  di- 
rectly with  Mayor  Holcombs  commit- 
tee, the  first  sergeants'  group  provided 
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specific  services  when  and  where  they 
were  needed  in  a  most  time  sensitive 
and  highly  effective  manner.  Through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  first  ser- 
geants' group,  the  volunteer  response 
of  Air  Force  personnel  was  both  heart- 
ening and  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the 
civilian  effort.  Tasks  included  the 
transportation  of  volunteers.  Air  Force 
equipment,  and  meals  to  the  mudslide 
areas.  In  addition  to  providing  meals 
for  the  Air  Force  volunteers.  Norton 
Air  Force  Base  also  fed  an  additional 
200  California  Conservation  Corps  per- 
sonnel. The  first  sergeants  acted  as 
crew  leaders  for  their  volunteers,  co- 
ordinated the  effort  directly  with  city 
officials,  and  provided  members  to 
a.ssist  in  the  operation  of  the  volunteer 
command  post  at  Wildwood  Park. 

Under  the  command  of  Col.  David  F 
Ferree,  base  civil  engineer,  members  of 
the  prime  beef  emergency  force  (prime 
BEEF)  were  deployed  to  the  stricken 
areas.  Organized  Into  three  teams, 
these  100  Air  Force  civil  engineer 
squadron  members  labored  on  12-hour 
shifts  with  heavy  equipment  and  hand 
shovels  to  remove  huge  amounts  of 
mud  and  to  construct  check  dams  to 
prevent  further  damage.  The  spirit, 
enthusiasm,  and  physical  effort  ex- 
pended by  the  volunteer  and  prime 
BEEF  teams,  working  side  by  side  with 
their  civilian  counterparts  to  avert  the 
effects  of  a  natural  disaster,  provided 
a  most  edifying  and  concrete  example 
of  exceptional,  effective,  and  highly 
cooperative  community  relations.  The 
rapid  response,  enthusiastic  support, 
civic  concern,  and  crucial  assistance 
rendered  by  Norton  Air  Force  Base 
personnel— officers,  NCO's.  and 
airmen  alike— to  the  San  Bernardino 
community  in  time  of  extreme  need  is 
an  exceptional  accomplishment  in 
which  the  civilian  and  military  mem- 
bers of  San  Bernardino  may  take  im 
mense  and  justifiable  pride.* 


ANSELMO  A.  "CHEMO"  QUIJADA 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  Congress  the 
dedication  and  community  service  pro- 
vided over  the  past  25  years  by  a 
highly  respected  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer in  my  congressional  district. 

Anselmo  A.  "Chemo"  Quijada.  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Ojal,  Calif.,  Police  Depart- 
ment for  these  past  25  years,  will 
retire  from  that  post  on  June  1,  1980. 
As  juvenile  officer  for  the  Ojai  Police 
Department,  Chemo  exhibited  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  problems  and  needs 
of  young  people  and  constructively 
worked  to  address  these  needs.  He  or- 
ganized the  Police  Boy's  Club  in  the 
Ojai  Valley  and  established  a  complete 
gymnasium  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
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gram.  Chemo's  dedicated  efforts  sus- 
tained this  viable  organization 
through  many  difficulties  until  it  was 
eventually  assimilated  into  the  com- 
munity's park  and  recreation  program. 
His  hard  work  and  tireless  energy  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  a 
countywide  program  of  summer  camps 
for  underprivileged  children. 

In  almost  every  program  working  for 
youth,  needy,  underprivileged,  or  com- 
munity service,  Chemo  has  been  a  con- 
tributing force.  He  has  been  a  main- 
stay of  the  local  Scouting  program,  or- 
ganized junior  and  senior  boy's  flag 
football  teams,  devoted  time  and 
energy  to  the  Mexican- American 
scholarship  program,  alcoholics  anon- 
ymous, the  drug  prevention  center, 
the  Ojai  fiesta  committee  and  service 
organizations  such  as  the  Optimists 
Club,  the  American  Legion,  the  Ojai 
Valley  Jaycees,  pnd  the  Lions  Club. 

Although  he  has  received  commen- 
dations from  various  Federal.  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies 
and  civic  organizations,  his  most  treas- 
ured commendations  are  the  numer- 
ous expressions  of  appreciation  from 
the  citizenry  he  has  served  for  these 
past  25  years. 

During  the  period  from  March  1958 
to  November  1961.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  serving  on  the  city  council  and  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Ojai.  Chemo  was 
then,  and  still  is,  a  good  friend  and 
dedicated  public  ser\ant. 

I  have  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  many  oc- 
casions on  hehalf  of  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  the  people  and  communi- 
ties in  my  congressional  district  in 
California.  It  is  indeed  a  particular 
pleasure  to  speak  of  the  valuable  con- 
tributions of  my  friend  Chemo  to  his 
fellow  citizens  and  to  his  community. # 


HELEN  HOLLIDAY  CHOSEN  FOR 
GOODWILL  WEEK 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues that  this  week.  May  4-10,  is 
National  Goodwill  Week  across  the 
country. 

The  167  Goodwill  Industries 
throughout  the  United  Slates  are  ob- 
serving as  the  theme  for  this  year's 
Goodwill  Week,  "Goodwill  Industries: 
An  Investment  in  People  for  a  Proud 
America."  The  President  has  pro- 
claimed Goodwill  Week  and  Ed  Asner, 
star  of  movies  and  the  television 
series,  "The  Lou  Grant  Show."  is  hon- 
orary chairman. 

I  am  particularly  proud  because 
Helen  Holliday  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
is  being  honored  as  the  national  Good- 
will graduate  for  1980.  She  is  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  this  week  for  special 
recognition   and   to   tour   the   monu- 
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ments  and  landmarks.  She  will  again 
be  honored  June  24-26  during  Good- 
will Industries  annual  Delegate  Assem- 
bly in  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  become 
acquainted  with  Helen,  and  her  life  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  who  have  met  her. 
Helen  was  afflicted,  without  warning, 
by  Turners  Syndrome  in  1966  when 
she  was  13  years  old.  Also,  she  had  a 
congenital  deformity  of  the  aorta 
artery  and,  during  heart  surgery,  she 
suffered  nerve  damage.  Helen  is  con- 
fined to  a  wheelchair  but  it  confines 
only  her  body— not  her  spirit. 

She  enrolled  in  v(x;ational  rehabili- 
tation programs  at  G<x»dwill  Indus- 
tries, Suncoast,  St.  Petersburg,  in 
1976,  starting  in  work  adju.stmtnt  and 
progressing  to  sheltered  employment. 

Helen  is  being  honored  because  she 
graduated  to  a  productive  job  in  bu.si 
ness-industry.  She  is  a  typist  clerk  for 
General  Electric  Co.  in  St.  Petersburg. 
As  an  employee,  she  is  earning  her 
way.  She  is  more  self-sufficient  now 
than  ever  before.  She  is  a  consumer,  a 
taxpayer,  an  American— and  proud  of 
It. 

I  commend  Helen  Holliday  for  her 
constant  cheerfulness,  and  for  her  de- 
termination to  overcome  her  handi- 
caps. And,  I  commend  Goodwill  Indus- 
tries throughout  this  Nation  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  handicappeci  people.* 


HANDGUN  DEATHS  MUST  STOP 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  month  of  March  1980,  549  people 
lost  their  lives  because  of  handgun  vio- 
lence. The  total  for  this  year  stands  at 
1.753  dead. 

Each  day  that  passes  adds  more  lives 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  fallen 
victim  to  handgun  misuse.  Controls 
placed  on  the  import  of  handgun  parts 
together  with  a  registration  of  hand- 
gun owners  would  significantly  reduce 
the  handgun  deaths  in  this  country.  I 
urge  that  handgun  control  legislation 
be  passed  bythis  Congress. 

Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  has  compiled 
a  list  of  media-reported  handgun 
deaths  for  the  month  of  March.  The 
list  follows: 

Alabama  (9):  C.  Collins.  J.  Gillespie,  C. 
Orr.  H.  Parker,  E.  Payne.  D.  Ray,  H.  Scott. 
J.  Simmons.  W.  Turner. 

Arizona  (8):  C.  Boom.  O.  Chapman.  G. 
Hoffman.  W.  Moore.  W.  Rohrbacher,  M. 
Spurlock.  M.  Taylor,  unid.  male. 

Arkansas  (5):  W.  Carolina,  P.  McCut- 
cheon.  D.  Mathews.  A  Nacarrato,  G.  Woods. 

California  (78):  R.  Abalos,  K.  Baker,  U 
Barbee,  R.  Bell,  C.  Bolton,  E.  Brand,  T. 
Bryant.  V.  Bryant.  M.  Bucey.  A.  Caldera,  R. 
Caponio.  J.  Cesar.  D  Chavez.  R.  Collins.  B. 
Covarrubias.  C.  Crawford.  R.  Ehlman,  C. 
Pollansbee,  W.  Pranklin.  D.  Gentilh,  V. 
Gentilli,  G.  Giles.  D.  Gonzalez.  P.  Hager,  D. 
Hart,  J.   Hart,  T.   Hart.   L    Henderson,  A. 
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Hop.  E.  Horta,  V.  Ingram,  M.  Jenkins,  E. 
Karas.  D.  Kernan,  D.   Kurtz,  J.  Lopes,  J. 
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New  Jersey  (18):  W.  Allen,  W.  Bostick,  J. 
Chibowski.    M.    Chibowski,    R.    Clarin,    C 
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PREVIOUSLY  UNREPORTED 

January:  J.  Martin,  E.  Morgan.  V.  Nguyen, 
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started  during  Vietnam  has  continued  large- 
ly   unabated.    Indeed,    it    had    arcelpratpH 
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years  1982  through  1984.  I  have  introduced 
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Hop.  E.  Horta,  V.  Ingram.  M.  Jenkins.  E. 
Karas.  D.  Kernan.  D.  Kurtz,  J.  Lopes.  J. 
Manville.  D.  Martin,  I.  McFarland,  R. 
McNeese.  M  Medina.  J.  Mendoza.  R.  Miano. 
K.  Micltcy.  E.  Morales.  M.  Oslcay,  H.  Owens. 
D.  Pirtle.  A.  Ramirez.  J.  Roig.  R.  Roque- 
more,  D.  Sahagiin.  L.  Schulte.  K.  Shepherd. 
A.  Silva,  A.  Smith.  E.  Smith.  J.  Smith.  S. 
Smith.  D.  Thompson.  D.  Thorn.  R.  Villa- 
senor.  W.  Voegele,  H.  Wallace.  D.  White.  D. 
Williams,  D.  Willi.-ins.  unid.  male.  unid. 
male.  unid.  female,  unid.  male.  unid.  male, 
unid.  male.  unid.  male.  unid.  male,  unid. 
female,  unid.  female,  unid  male. 

Colorado  (16):  G  Aderhold,  B.  Covey.  P. 
Covey.  R.  Defond.  H.  Farrell.  A.  Frost.  P. 
Grimberg.  D.  Iliff.  M.  Iliff,  T.  Kincaid.  D. 
Kluge.  R.  Rhinehart.  R.  Schaneman.  R. 
Stines,  N.  Thome.  S.  Wicks. 

Connecticut    (2):    J.    Gonzalez    and    D. 
Lowney. 
Delaware  (1):  I.  Delgado. 
District  of  Columbia  (3):  W.  Bell,  J.  Dan- 
iels, and  J.  Jefferson. 

Florida  (23);  D.  Bafford.  C.  Barrett,  C. 
Bell.  D.  Brushingham.  P.  Campbell.  D. 
Christy.  C.  Edwards.  W.  Edwards.  M.  Es- 
trada. R.  Ford.  D.  Howell.  T.  Muff.  W. 
Parker.  M.  Rivera.  J.  Santo.  T.  Snow.  S. 
Taylor.  R.  Wilder.  S.  Wilkas,  R.  Williams.  J. 
Willis.  J.  Wooden,  unid.  male. 

Georgia  (27):  V.  Aycock.  J.  Bennett.  R. 
Brown.  A.  Crawford.  C.  Crawford.  W.  Cum- 
mings.  J.  Cutliff.  B.  Davis.  W.  Davis.  R. 
Dozier.  R  Edenfield.  R.  Giles.  B.  Glover.  J. 
Hill.  A.  John.son.  W.  Johnson,  L.  Kirkland, 
G.  Miles.  W.  Phillips.  C.  Roberts.  E.  Rob- 
erts. J.  Smith.  T.  Thomas.  C.  Walls,  unid. 
female,  unid.  male.  unid.  male. 
Hawaii  '2>:  M.  Ki.ssner  and  A.  Silva. 
Illinois  (10):  J.  Groeneveld.  B.  Maldonado. 
K.  Nguyen.  G.  Patterson.  R.  Shoemaker.  M. 
Simmons.  D.  Stidhan.  M.  Williams,  N.  Wil- 
liams. D.  Zamarioni. 

Indiana  (12):  T.  Carie.  W.  Houghton.  R. 
Johnson.  S.  Lake.  N.  Lenox.  R.  Lloyd.  P. 
McCowan.  J.  Portman.  D.  Stockdale.  C. 
Thomas.  T.  Willett.  I.  Zaiejski. 

Iowa  (4):  D.  Bronsema.  D.  Deberg.  P. 
Sherbo.  L.  Warnke. 

Kansas  (7):  T.  Bialek.  M.  Helton.  D, 
Moore.  U.  Moore.  P.  Oliver.  R.  Pahmahmie. 
unid.  male. 

Kentucky  (11):  C.  Amett.  V.  Baird,  C. 
Bolton.  G.  Cecil.  A.  Dixon.  C.  Girdley.  K. 
Heaton.  N.  Jones,  E.  Ligon.  V.  Lunsford.  A. 
Maiden. 

Louisiana  <2l):  J.  Anderson,  J.  Baldwin. 
W.  Barges.  B.  Chaney,  C.  Dorsey,  V.  Du- 
plantis.  W.  Gilmore.  F.  Grigsby.  L.  Horton, 
W,  Jackson.  M.  King.  C.  Millet,  M.  Minnig. 
R.  Quinn.  B.  Simmons,  S.  Thorn,  M.  Tucker, 
Jr..  S.  Veselits.  unidentified,  unidentified, 
unidentified. 

Maryland  (7):  M.  Curry.  R.  Jennings.  M. 
Preston.  A  Randolph.  E.  Scott,  G.  Webb.  M. 
Zurek. 

Massachusetts  (7):  M.  DAmico.  P. 
D  Amico.  S.  Harris.  P.  Leoel.  A.  Marzano.  F'. 
Strcciii.  R.  Valentine. 

Michigan  (8):  R.  Brauer.  W.  Hayes.  Jr..  J. 
Jackson.  F  Ramsey.  D.  Saunaers.  C.  Smith. 
Jr..  T.  Whetstone.  W.  York. 

Minnesota  i5):  L.  Lezer.  V.  Lezer.  G.  Wed- 
lund.  J.  Wedlund.  unidentified. 

Mississippi  (5):  A.  Edwards.  N.  Kincaid.  B. 
Thomas.  M.  Williams.  R.  Willis. 

Missouri  (13):  L.  Bamett.  Z.  Blue.  R. 
Brooks.  W.  Bryant.  J.  Gieferl.  Jr.,  O.  Gie- 
ferl.  J.  Harris,  G.  Moore.  E.  Ogle.  T.  Smith. 
O.  Wheeler.  G.  Woods.  D.  Zamarioni. 

Montana  (3):  D.  Nault,  L.  Seymour.  M. 
Seymour. 

Nebraska  (4):  D.  Branstiter.  H.  Branstitor. 
B.  Crittendon,  V.  Shelton. 

Nevada  (4):  J.  Anderson,  A.  Arteago.  A. 
Hopper,  unid.  male. 
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New  Jersey  (18):  W.  Allen.  W.  Bostick.  J. 
Chibowski.  M.  Chibowski.  R.  Clarin.  C 
Dennis,  G.  Frascone.  J.  Harlow,  E.  Kelly.  J. 
Lindsey.  D.  Mills.  N.  ONeill.  D.  Rainey.  D. 
Smith.  J.  Von  Bischoffshaiisen  unid.  male, 
unid.  male.  unid.  male. 

New  Mexico  (5):  M.  Alamia,  A.  Holcomb. 
A.  Phyfe.  R.  Rodriguez.  N.  Torres. 

New  York  (19):  F.  Bonet.  V.  Cruz.  M. 
Cuevas.  R.  Goldman.  E.  Hall.  R.  Holmes.  J. 
Jenerette.  J.  Lopez.  A.  Lowenstein,  E.  Meek- 
ings.  P.  O'Connor.  W.  Richards.  H.  Smith. 

C.  Spaight.  H.  Tamower,  P.  Todoroff.  E. 
Torres.  E.  Washington,  unid.  male. 

N.  Carolina  (13):  W.  Bailey.  P.  Dunn.  Z. 
Fowler.  R.  Lewis.  R.  Lowery,  F.  McKinney. 
J.  Newman.  I.  Phifer,  T.  Pruitt,  N.  Wade.  U. 
Wagoner.  C.  Walker.  L.  Warren. 

Ohio  (30):  D.  Anders.  M.  Browning.  C. 
Chambers,  H.  Crim.  J.  Dugan,  M.  Gebbie.  F. 
Gullion.  R.  Hallman.  G.  Hanson.  L.  Jackson. 
R.  Johnson.  M.  Jones.  M.  Leach.  J.  Lewis.  J. 
Macys,  P.  Newboum.  S.  Newboum.  J.  Noble. 
M.  Overton.  K.  Redmond.  N.  Risinger.  M. 
Rowland.  T.  Rowland.  W.  Ryan.  L.  Smith  E. 
Taylor.  J.  Watkins  T.  Woodgeard.  R. 
Wright.  E.  Yarbrough. 

Oklahoma  (12):  S.  Alvarez,  J.  Anthony.  C. 
Baker.  J.  Beck.  W.  Byrd.  M.  Catt,  D.  Eaton. 
J.  Ellis,  R.  Godwin  III.  B.  Malone.  J.  Rose. 
L.  Rutledge. 

Oregon  (12):  M.  Anderson.  J.  Debruycker. 
R.  Debruycker.  K.  Polmsbee.  D.  Leighton. 
R.  Leighton.  C.  Meuser.  J.  Meuser.  G. 
Morgan.  K.  Parramoore.  S.  Perry  R.  Pierce. 

Pennsylvania  (10):  H.  Beaver.  N.  Briga.  D. 
Dreher.  M.  Ligas.  R.  Lomax.  L.  McGlinsey. 
S.  Reese.  W.  Scott.  K.  Smith.  W.  Stroud. 

S.  Carolina  (7):  C.  Gray.  L.  Pauling.  L. 
Shears.  T.  Taylor,  K.  UUey.  R.  Utley,  D. 
Young. 

Tennessee  (32):  E.  Arms.  R.  Beasley.  P. 
Bettis.  L.  Bond.  R.  Buckley  Jr..  J.  Caldwell. 
F.  Carmley.  D.  Christopher.  J.  Clevenger.  E. 
Conner,  T.  Conner.  P.  Donley.  C.  Epperson. 

D.  Fisher.  K.  Hart.  D.  Hollingsworth.  J. 
Hurst.  J.  Jackson.  R.  Kirby.  B.  McKinney. 
H.  McCrae.  C.  Mitchell.  B.  Moycrs,  L.  Pers- 
ley.  S.  Pewitt,  C.  Robinson.  B.  Simmons,  C. 
Tanner.  J.  Thomas.  J.  Tribble.  J.  Yarberry. 
unid.  male. 

Texas  (70):  M.  Alhmoud.  E.  Alvarado.  R. 
Beaver.  E.  Briseno.  D.  Britton,  A.  Bryant.  J. 
Burgln.  S.  Campbell,  M.  Carrillo.  W.  Clark. 
H.  Coleman.  M.  Cougot.  L.  Crain.  H.  Del- 
fierro.  D.  Doakes.  P.  Dohnalik,  J.  Angel.  R. 
Calloway.  L.  Garcia.  S.  Garcia,  M.  Glawitsh, 
M.  Gomez,  R.  Gonzales,  L.  Gray.  G.  Guitier- 
rez.  H.  Handel,  M.  Harrison.  B.  Hemphill.  J. 
Higginboth&m.  J.  Hinojosa.  W.  Huskey.  E. 
Jackson.  O.  Keith.  L.  Kennedy.  J.  Lavergne, 
R.  Lawcock.  R.  Ledesma.  A.  Lowe.  D.  Lowe. 
R.  Martinez.  W.  Mason,  I.  Moore.  M.  Moore. 
A.  Nealy.  B.  Olgreen,  T.  Orr.  A.  Otero.  R. 
Pavlicek.  R.  Pearson.  L.  Peart.  M.  Peters.  J. 
Ramos.  G.  Redmon.  T.  Rhoden.  E.  Rodri- 
guez. M.  Sada.  G.  Salazar.  J.  Salazar.  J. 
Short.  R.  Smith,  L.  Tiofilo.  B.  Turner.  W. 
Wakumski.  J.  Walker.  J.  Wilbum.  C.  Wren. 
I.  Ybarra,  unid.  male.  unid.  male.  unid. 
male. 

Utah  (2):  G.  Carlson  and  unid.  male. 

Vermont  (1):  J.  Smith. 

Virginia  (7):  T.  Branch.  J.  Hawkiivs.  C. 
Jacobs.  G.  Malarain.  G.  Melton.  E.  Shoe- 
maker, unid.  male. 

Washington  (7):  K.  Breese.  W.  Everett.  J. 
Jami-son.  A.  Meredith,  R.  Oakley.  O. 
Redman.  H.  Valencia. 

W.  Virginia  (3):  T.  Mills.  M.  Herbert,  D. 
Young. 

Wisconsin  (6):  R.  Ausman.  G.  Barker.  G. 
Eichholz,  J.  Rodgers,  L.  Stone,  R.  Zimmer- 
man. 

Wyoming  (2):  D.  Sulli\-an  and  M. 
Tsehacher. 
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January:  J.  Martin.  E.  Morgan.  V.  Nguyen, 
and  H.  Gee. 

February:  G.  Short.  M.  Case.  J.  Schwan- 
derlik,  S.  Vance,  J.  Pollock,  T.  Reyes,  C. 
Slider.  R.  Alsobrook,  T.  Ballenger.  M.  For- 
tier.  W.  Hardaway.  C.  Carpenter.  W.  Cook. 

E.  Morgan.  S.  Holland,  J.  Miller.  L.  Oalhing. 
N.  Mart.  J.  Smith.  E.  Alvarez.  T.  Ball.  R. 
Brown.  C.  Ruff,  M.  Thornton.  T.  Thornton, 

F.  Warwas,  and  S.  Simmons.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  April  30  through  May 
2,  1980.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted:  'No"  on  Roll  No.  207.  Rep- 
resentative SoLARz'  amendment  to  the 
first  budget  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  307;  "No"  on  Roll  No. 
208.  Representative  Obeys  amend- 
ment to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307;  "No"  on  Roll  No.  209.  Representa- 
tive Ottinger's  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307;  "Aye"  on 
Roll  No.  210,  to  approve  the  Journal 
of  Wednesday.  April  30;  "Aye"  on  Roll 
No.  211,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
324,  expressing  gratitude  to  the  late 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  Don  Luis 
Munoz  Marin;  "No"  on  Roll  No.  212, 
Representative  Holt's  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  and; 
"Aye"  on  Roll  No.  213,  House  Joint 
Resolution  541,  making  funds  availa- 
ble for  the  temporary  continuation  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.* 


CAN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
REMAIN  COMPETITIVE? 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
28,  1980,  I  spoke  in  Stamford.  Conn., 
before  a  group  of  about  50  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  major  corporations 
about  ideas  and  recommendations  dis- 
cussed at  the  Harvard  Conference  on 
U.S.  Competitiveness.  Following  is  the 
text  of  my  remarks: 

This  weekend  I  had  the  opportunity  to  sit 
down  with  leaders  from  business,  govern- 
ment, labor,  academia  and  the  media  at 
Harvard  University  to  discuss  a  problem  of 
increasing  importance  to  this  country- 
America's  declining  competitiveness  in  the 
international  marketplace.  I  am  sure  it  is  no 
news  to  most  of  you  that  business  in  this 
country  Is  facing  unprecedented  challenges 
from  abroad.  What  I  would  like  to  talk 
abrut  today  is  what  we— and  by  "we"  I 
m  .n  both  government  and  business— can 
do  about  it. 

Since  the  mid-1960's.  the  U.S.  competitive 
position  has  come  under  increasing  attack 
from  many  sides.  An  Inflationary  spiral  that 
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started  during  Vietnam  has  continued  large- 
ly unabated.  Indeed,  it  had  accelerated. 
Except  for  a  brief  respite  caused  by  the 
worst  recession  since  the  Great  Depression, 
this  inflation  has  continued  to  the  present 
day.  reaching  an  unprecedented  rate  of  18 
percent.  The  cost  of  foreign  oil  has  in- 
creased uncontrollably.  Our  trade  balance 
during  the  1970s  showed  a  deficit  for  the 
first  time  in  history.  Government  expend! 
tures  represent  an  ever-greater  proportion 
of  our  Gross  National  Product.  Our  produc- 
tivity growth  is  now  the  lowest  of  the  major 
industrial  nations,  while  Japan  and  Ger- 
many surge  ahead  in  a  number  of  areas. 
And  perhaps  the  most  troubling  problem  is 
the  growing  dissatisfaction  and  mistrust  the 
American  people  have  for  our  Institutions, 
Kovernment  and  business  alike. 

At  the  Harvard  Conference,  we  engaged  in 
intensive  debate  and  discussion  regarding 
these  issues  and  others.  One  thing  we  all 
agreed  upon  is  the  need  to  undertake  major 
reforms  in  a  number  of  crucial  areas— inter 
national  trade,  research  and  development, 
tax  and  investment  policy.  Job  creation 

We  must  recognize  that  if  America  is  to 
maintain  a  strong,  dynamic  economy   and 
regain    its    position    of    leadership    in    the 
woNd.  America  must  revitalize  its  produc- 
tive sector  and  forge  a  new  spirit  of  coopera 
tion  between  all  segments  of  our  society 
Only  then  can  we  come  to  grips  with  the 
long-standing  problem  of  industrial  stagna 
tion  which  threatens  to  undermine  our  na 
tional  self-assurance  and  prosperity. 

Obviously,  as  long  as  inflation  continues 
at  present  levels,  we  will  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  achieve  so  many  of  those  domes- 
tic goals-full  employment,  adequate  health 
care,  housing  and  education,  rising  stand 
ards  of  living,  and  general  economic  secu- 
rity-that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
a  democratic  society.  We  must  tackle  this 
grave  problem  in  many  ways.  For  starters, 
we  must  revamp  our  Ux  policies  so  business 
and  industry  can  begin  to  modernize  its 
plant  and  equipment.  The  Capital  Cost  Re- 
covery Act  (10-5-3)  is  perhaps  the  single 
most  important  step  in  this  direction  likely 
to  be  taken  this  year.  By  allowing  a  fast 
writeoff  of  expenses  for  structures,  equip- 
ment and  vehicles,  10-5-3  will  encourage  sig- 
nificantly greater  investment  in  real  produc 
live  assets. 

In  research  and  development.  America 
must  extend  the  joint  business/government 
efforts  applied  with  great  success  in  the  de- 
fense and  aerospace  sectors  to  a  wide  range 
of  civilian  sectors,  such  as  transporution. 
fiealth,  energy,  and  nutrition. 

Unfortunately,  in  his  laudable  effort  to 
balance  the  federal  budget.  President 
Carter  appears  to  have  made  significant 
cuts  in  allocations  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. For  example,  the  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  in  the  President's 
January  spending  proposal  was  $1.05  billion, 
an  11.1  percent  increase.  Last  month,  how- 
ever, the  NSF  budget  was  reduced  to  $952 
million  for  1981-only  a  few  million  dollars 
more  than  the  current  year,  and  an  actual 
loss  when  inflation  Is  considered. 

We  must  provide  on-the-job  training  for 
the  structurally  unemployed  so  that  they 
can  become  productive  citizens  and  not 
remam  subjects  of  welfare  or  make-work 
government  programs  with  no  long-term  po- 
tential. 

Government  must  set  an  example  of 
spending  discipline  by  targeting  spending  to 
th()se  crucial  areas  and  applying  firm  con- 
trols on  federal  outlays  if  we  are  to  encour- 
age similar  restraint  on  the  part  of  the 
public  at  large.  This  year.  Congress  will  pass 
a  fiscal  year  1981  budget  that  is  in  balance 
tor  the  first  time  in  12  years.  For  fiscal 
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years  1982  through  1984.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  6706.  which  would  limit  federal  budget 
outlays  to  fixed  percentages  of  potential 
GNP-20  percent  In  1982  and  19  percent  in 
1983  and  1984.  Unlike  other  bills  which  tie 
spending  to  actual  GNP.  my  bill  (according 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office)  pro- 
vides ceilings  which  are  more  easily  esti- 
mated, do  not  follow  busine.ss  cycles,  and 
take  effect  gradually,  thus  allowing  easier 
adjustment  fof  the  affected  agencies  and 
programs.  Nevertheless,  according  to  CBO. 
my  bill  would  reduce  total  spending  for  1982 
through  1984  by  $142  billion,  $7  billion  more 
than  H.R.  5371  (Jones),  the  most  nearly 
similar  bill  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Government  also  needs  to  improve  the 
regulatory  process  by  insuring  that  regula- 
tions that  are  enacted  comply  with  the 
intent  of  the  legislation  authorizing  their 
creation.  In  accordance  with  this  objective.  I 
have  cosponsored  H.R.  5858  (Sunset  legisla- 
tion), which  would  require  periodic  Congres- 
sional review  of  all  regulations,  agencies  and 
programs  after  a  certain  period. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  about  desired 
changes  in  the  economic  and  regulatory  en- 
vironment—the Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  its  1980  report,  made  thirty-two  recom- 
mendations for  dealing  with  the  issues  men- 
tioned above.  However.  I  must  add  a  warn- 
ing as  well. 

Historically,  the  American  body  politic 
has  gone  through  pendulum-like  swings- 
conservative  at  some  times,  including  this 
time,  and  desirous  of  government  activism 
at  other  times,  such  as  the  sixties. 

If  the  ^oals  of  the  Conference  are  to  mean 
anything,  and  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  seething  public  frustration  and 
anger.  It  Is  essential  that  government  and 
business  alike  show  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  the  publip  at  large.  Government  cannot 
afford  to  continue  wasteful  spending  on 
questionable  ventures,  and  business,  par- 
ticularly the  energy  industry,  cannot  afford 
in  the  long  run  to  continue  showing  profit 
Increases  In  the  150-200%  range  without 
providing  unmistakable  signs  that  the 
public  will  benefit  directly  in  some  way. 

The  public  has  shown  over  and  over  again 
what  it  can  do  to  wasteful  politicians— it  re- 
moves them  from  power— and  If  business  is 
not  careful.  It  will  be  devoured  as  well. 

All  available  information  shows  that  the 
public  today  is  restless  as  never  oefore,  dis- 
trustful of  government  and  business  alike.  If 
business  and  government  are  to  form  a  suc- 
cessful partnership  along  with  the  other  di- 
verse segmenU  of  our  society.  It  Is  up  to  us 
to  provide  tangible  evidence  that  we  are 
working  for  the  good  of  everyone— not  just 
ourselves.  Empty  rhetoric  simply  will  not 
do.  A  recent  poll  taken  by  Garth  and  Asso- 
ciates shows  that  the  public  is  very  sophisti- 
cated on  a  whole  range  of  economic  Issues- 
from  the  Impact  of  a  balanced  budget  on  in- 
flation to  the  actual  rank  ordering  of  var- 
ious   nations    in    terms    of    productivity 
growth-aa    weU    as    skeptical    about    the 
powers  that  be.  The  public  simply  cannot  be 
fooled,  and  we  should  not  try  to  fool  them 
If  we  are  to  effectively   implement  the 
goals  of  this  Conference,  maintain  faith  in 
the  capitalist  system,  and  ultimately  Insure 
that  the  world  we  leave  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren    is    much    better    than    the 
world  we  grew  up  In.  then  we  owe  It  to  all 
concerned  to  make  sure  that  we  always  keep 
the  welfare  of  those  less  fortunate  in  mind 
when  we  make  decisions.  It  is  a  privilege, 
not  a  right,  to  exercise  power,  whether  in 
the  corporate  sector  or  in  the  government 
sector,  and  It  is  up  to  us  to  demonstrate  that 
we  deserve  that  privilege. 
Thank  you.* 
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TRIBUTE    TO    COACH     WALLACE 
CHIEF"     NEWMAN     OP     WHIT- 
TIER  COLLEGE 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  a  man  who.  for  the  past  60 
years,  has  been  an  Qutstanding  exam- 
ple of  leadership  and  stability  to  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
knowing  him. 

For  44  years,  ending  in  1964.  he 
coached  teams  from  my  alma  mater. 
Whittier  College,  where  he  won  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  his  players, 
colleagues,  and  friends.  The.se  same 
people  will  gather  in  the  Ettinger  Fac- 
ulty Center  at  Whittier  this  Saturday 
evening  to  honor  him  with  a  testimo- 
nial dinner. 

His  name  is  Wallace  Newman,  but  he 
is  better  known  as  "Chief"  to  his 
friends  in  Whittier. 

Chief  NewTnan's  collegiate  teams 
compiled  a  record  of  102  victories.  66 
losses,  and  14  ties  during  his  tenure  as 
coach.  During  that  time  they  captured 
seven  conference  championships  de- 
spite a  3-year  interruption  due  to 
World  War  II.  During  his  28  years  at 
the  head  of  Whittiers  baseball  pro- 
gram. Chief  engineered  10  conference 
championships  for  his  ballclubs. 

He  was  named  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Intercollegiate  Athletics 
Hall  of  Fame,  inducted  into  the 
American  Indian  Hall  of  Fame,  and  in 
1979  was  formally  elected  as  one  of 
the  first  members  of  the  Whittier  Col- 
lege Hall  of  Fame.  All  fitting  tributes 
to  a  man  who  has  coached  longer  than 
any  other  collegiate  coach  in  the 
Western  United  States. 

What  little  I  can  say  here  in  tribute 
to  this  man  can  hardly  touch  the  enor- 
mous impact  that  he  has  had  on  the 
countless  students,  players,  coaches, 
and  friends  who  have  known  him  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  be 
among  them.* 


REALISTIC  DEFENSE  POLICIES 

HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  e.  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  rather  enlightening  ob- 
servations of  a  gentleman  who  has 
consulted  with  and  advised  many  in 
this  Chamber  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Eugene  Rostow  served  his  coun- 
try as  Under  Secretary  of  State  In 
President  Johnson's  administration. 
At  present,  he  is  Sterling  professor  of 
law  and  public  affairs  at  the  Yale  Uni- 
versity Law  School. 
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Mr.  Rostow  joins  many  of  his  fellow 
citizens   in   expressing   alarm   at   the 
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allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  outstrip  them 
in  arms,  and  on  that  basis  to  mount  an  ac- 
rpipratinc  drive  for  dominance,"  he  said,  but 
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steps  necessary  to  restore  the  deterrent  in- 
fluence of  our  strategic  and  conventional 
forces,   wherever  our  interests  may  be  in 
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nation  should  take  to  restore  noninflation- 
ary  prowth  are  three: 
1  Perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
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dercut  American   export  competitive- 
ness. 
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Mr.  Moody  pro\ides  radical  answers 
to  the  questions  he  raises.  He  would 
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Mr.  Rostow  joins  many  of  his  fellow 
citizens  in  expressing  alarm  at  tlie 
glaring  deficiencies  of  our  foreign  and 
defense  policies.  He  writes  that: 

It  is  particularly  disagreeable  for  a  long- 
time Democrat  to  admit  that  President 
Carter  is  playing  politics  with  the  safety  of 
the  Nation. 

He  states  that  this  administration's 
foreign  and  defense  policies  confuse 
our  allies  and  embolden  our  adversar- 
ies by  demonstrating  a  lamentable 
lack  of  consi5  ency  and  conviction.  I 
fully  support  nxs  call  to  the  Congress 
to  adopt  fim:  and  realistic  programs  to 
restore  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  protect  our 
common  interests. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  Haven  Register.  Apr.  20, 
1980] 

Rostow  Pears  Lack  of  Fir.mness  Couu)  Be 
Catastrophic  for  United  States 

If  allies  become  convinced  that  US,  policy 
abroad  is  irrational,  the  effect  on  all  of  civi- 
lization could  be  'catastrophic  and  'rrevers- 
ible. "  according  to  Yale  Law  School  Profes- 
sor Eugene  V.  Rostow. 

Everyone  in  the  election  debate,  from 
pundits  to  politicians,  should  insist  that 
President  Carter  and  Congress  adopt  firm 
programs,  however  painful  right  now. 
Rostow  said. 

In  that  way.  the  U.S.  and  allies  can  pro- 
tect "common  interests  through  concerted 
diplomacy,  backed  by  the  clear  and  visible 
capacity  to  use  force  if  necessary."  he 
argued. 

Effective  use  of  U.S.  military  force  even  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  in  doubt.  Rostow 
warned,  until  American  strategic  capability 
Is  restored  and  an  all-oceans  navy  starts  get- 
ting built. 

Rostow  is  involved  In  the  "election 
debate"  himself  as  the  head  of  Democrats 
for  James  Buckley,  the  Republican  U.S. 
Senate  contender.  His  support  for  Buckley 
is  based  on  foreign  and  defense  policy.  From 
1966  to  1969,  Rostow  was  undersecretary  of 
state  for  political  affairs. 

Carter  proposals  to  impose  economic  sanc- 
tions on  Iran  amount  to  "an  empty  ges- 
ture," he  said,  "intended  to  make  voters  feel 
we  have  done  something  when  we  haven't." 
Rhodesia  was  not  crippled  by  such  sanc- 
tions, he  said,  and  "It  should  surely  not  be 
our  policy,  as  George  Ball  said  recently,  to 
push  Iran  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet 
Uriion." 

A  boycott  of  the  Ob-mpic  Games  in 
Moscow  is  "hardly  a  serious  policy  for  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  conquest  of  Afghani- 
stan." Rostow  said. 

"Nor  could  the  president's  threat  to  use 
force  if  the  Soviet  Union  goes  beyond  Af- 
ghanistan have  much  influence  on  the 
course  of  events,  since  he  has  not  Uken  the 
steps  necessary  to  restore  the  deterrent  In- 
fluence of  our  strategic  and  conventional 
forces,  wherever  our  Interests  may  be  in 
peril." 

Carter's  aecisions  on  the  B-1  bomber. 
Minuteman  III,  shrinkage  of  sea  power,  and 
pursuit  of  a  "will-o'-the-wisp"  strategic  arms 
limiUtion  treaty  have  weakened  U.S.  strate- 
gic and  conventional  forces.  Rostow  said. 
The  result  could  be  that  American  warnings 
"may  well  be  treated  as  bluff." 

The  "coalition  of  nations"  led  by  the 
United  SUtes  should  act  now  to  contain  the 
Soviet  rtish  for  power,  he  said. 

"For  10  years,  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
allies,  clinging  to  illusions  of  detente,  have 
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allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to  outstrip  them 
in  arms,  and  on  that  ba-sis  to  mount  an  ac- 
celerating drive  for  dominance,"  he  said,  but 
the  ■possiblity  of  peace  itself  hangs  in  the 
balance." 

As  a  longterm  Democrat,  Rostow  found  it 
•particularly  disagreeble  to  admit  that 
President  Carter  is  playing  politics  with  the 
safety  of  the  nation." 

He  charged,  "While  this  cynical  phenom- 
enon is  hardly  unknown  to  American  his- 
tory, it  has  rarely  been  manifest  on  so  large 
a  scale  and  at  such  a  dangerous  time." 

CProm  the  New  Haven  Register,  Apr.  20. 
1980] 
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Firm.  Realistic  Defense  Policies  the  Only 
Way  to  World  Peace 
(By  Eugene  V.  Rostow) 
The  critics  and  doubters  of  democracy  are 
right  to  ask  whether  the  fatal  flaw  of  demo- 
cratic governments  is  their  resistance  to  ac- 
cepting the  world  as  It  is.  All  Americans 
should  approach  the  election  of  1980  In  the 
perspective  of  that  uncomfortable  question. 
For   the  state  of   world   politics  does   not 
allow   us  the  luxury  of  a  prolonged  cam- 
paign conducted  in  the  atmosphere  of  old- 
fashioned  buncombe. 

.  The  coalition  of  nations  necessarily  led  by 
the  United  Stales  must  act  now  to  contain 
the  Soviet  rush  for  power.  For  10  years,  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  clinging  to  the 
Ulusion  of  detente,  have  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  outstrip  them  in  arms,  and  on  that 
basis  to  mount  an  accelerating  drive  for 
dominance.  At  the  moment,  therefore,  the 
possibility  of  peace  itself  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. 

Thus  far.  however,  there  has  been  no  sign 
that  the  United  States  and  its  allies  are  un- 
dertaking an  adequate  political  and  military 
response  to  the  Soviet  campaign.  It  is  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  for  a  longtime  Demo- 
crat to  admit  that  President  Carter  Is  play- 
ing politics  with  the  safety  of  the  nation. 
While  this  cynical  phenomenon  is  hardly 
unknown  to  American  history.  It  has  rarely 
been  manifest  on  so  Iswge  a  scale  and  at 
such  a  dangerous  time.  Under  the  pressures 
of  the  election.  President  Carter's  conduct 
of  our  foreign  relations  is  becoming  more 
imprudent  every  day. 

For  example,  an  orchestrated  chorus  of 
complaint  against  our  allies  is  heard  from 
Washington,  because  the  allies  have  been 
slow  and  dubious  In  supporting  the  adminis- 
tration's policies  with  respect  to  Iran  and 
Afghanistan.  With  most  people  absorbed  in 
the  popular  sport  of  grumbling  about  allies, 
few  have  noticed  that  the  allies  hesitate  be- 
cause they  are  not  convinced  that  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  can  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  situation. 

While  the  free  nations  should  surely  not 
repeat  the  mistake  they  made  in  1936  by 
participating  In  the  Olympics,  boycotting 
the  Moscow  Olympics  Is  hardly  a  serious 
policy  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  conquest 
of  Afghanistan,  one  of  the  most  sensitive 
strategic  nodes  of  world  politics. 

Similarly,  the  administration's  proposal  to 
Impose  partial  economic  sanctions  against 
Iran  is  an  empty  gesture.  Intended  to  make 
voters  feel  we  have  done  something  when 
we  haven't.  Economic  sanctions  have  never 
had  the  slightest  effect  on  the  course  of 
world  politics,  save  to  make  things  worse. 
Even  Rhodesia  was  not  crippled  by  econom- 
ic sanctions.  And  it  should  surely  not  be  our 
policy,  as  George  Ball  said  recently,  to  push 
Iran  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  could  the  president's  threat  to  use 
force  if  the  Soviet  Union  goes  beyond  Af- 
ghanistan have  much  influence  on  the 
course  of  events,  since  he  has  not  taken  the 


steps  necessary  to  restore  the  deterrent  in- 
fluence of  our  strategic  and  conventional 
forces,  wherever  our  interests  may  be  in 
peril. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  President  Carter's 
decisions  with  respect  to  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  enhanced-radialion  warhead.  Minute- 
man  III,  the  deliberate  shrinking  of  our  sea 
power,  and  the  scale  of  our  research  and  de- 
velopment effort,  coupled  with  the  defense 
budgets  he  has  put  before  Congress,  and  his 
pursuit  of  the  will  o'  the  wisp  of  SALT  II, 
have  gravely  weakened  both  our  strategic 
and  our  conventional  forces. 

Until  these  decisions  are  reversed  and  we 
begin  to  restore  our  second-strike  strategic 
capability,  start  building  an  all-oceans  navy, 
and  accelerate  our  research  and  develop- 
ment effort,  the  effective  use  of  miliUry 
force  by  the  United  States,  even  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region,  is  in  grave  doubt. 

It  follows  therefore  that  American  warn- 
ings may  well  be  treated  as  bluff.  In  interna- 
tional affairs,  as  In  other  affairs,  it  is  a  wise 
rule  never  to  bluff  unless  you  are  willing  to 
have  your  bluff  called. 

If  our  allies  become  convinced  that  Ameri- 
can policy  is  irrational,  the  consequences  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States— and  to 
the  future  of  humane  civilization— could 
well  be  catastrophic  and  irreversible. 

It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  engaged  in  the 
election  debate— the  candidates,  the  parties, 
the  media  and  the  voting  citizens  alike-to 
accept  full  responsibility  for  the  state  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  policy.  They  should 
eschew  nonsense,  double  talk  and  incoher- 
ent slogans,  refusing  either  to  use  them  or 
to  listen  to  them.  And  above  all  they  should 
Insist  that  the  president  and  the  Congress 
adopt  firm  and  realistic  programs,  however 
controversial  or  painful  in  the  short  run.  in 
order  to  restore  the  capacity  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  protect  our  common 
Interests  through  concerted  diplomacy 
backed  by  the  clear  and  visible  capacity  to 
use  force  if  necessary.* 
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RESTORING  NONINFLATIONARY 
GROWTH 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  recent  letter  soliciting 
expert  advice  from  top  economic  lead- 
ers in  Arizona,  I  have  received  a 
wealth  of  good  input  concerning  ways 
to  restore  noninflationary  growth  in 
the  United  States. 

Brevity  has  been  the  hallmark  of 
these  letters,  demonstrating  the  abili- 
ty of  business  leaders  to  get  to  the 
heart  of  the  problems  facing  our  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  the  sensible  three-point 
anti-inflation,  productivity  proposals 
of  Don  B.  Tostenrud.  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  Arizona  Bank: 

The  Arizona  Bank, 

April  28,  mo. 
Hon.  Eldon  Rudd, 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Eldon:  As  I  think  you  know,  I  be- 
lieve  that   the   most   important   steps  the 


nation  should  take  to  restore  noninflation- 
ary prowth  are  three: 

1  Perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  in  promoting  slow,  consist- 
ent growth  in  the  monetary  aggregates.  The 
Fed  IS  on  the  right  course  now.  If  it  stays  on 
it.  inflation,  inflationary  expectations,  and 
interest  rates  will  come  down.  If  it  reverses 
course  and  allows  another  explosion  in  mon- 
etary growth  rates,  inflation,  inflationary 
expectations,  and  interest  rates  will  go  up  to 
new  highs. 

2  Federal  fiscal  restraint.  The  Adminis- 
tration's intention  are  good,  but  more 
paring  will  have  to  be  done  on  federal 
spending  and  loan  programs.  Without  more 
paring,  the  budget  is  unlikely  to  be  brought 
into  balance  as  the  recession  will  probably 
cause  federal  revenues  for  the  next  year  or 
so  to  fall  short  of  projections. 

3.  Long-term  inducements  to  saving  and 
investment.  The  nation's  productivity  has 
declined  alarmingly.  The  process  of  stimu- 
lating saving  and  investment  should  be 
speeded  up.  Legislation  can  help  by  easing 
the  tax  burden  on  savers  and  on  businesses, 
the  latter  being  the  key  source  of  produc- 
tive investment  in  our  economy. 

I  hope  this  might  help.  With  all  best 
wishes. 

Cordially. 

Don  B.  Tostenrud.* 


REMOVE  DISINCENTIVES  TO  U.S. 
EXPORTS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mem- 
bers of  U.S.  Chambers  of  Commerce  in 
countries  around  the  globe  were  in 
Washington  last  week  to  take  stock  of 
U.S.  exports  in  the  world  market  and 
U.S.  export  policy.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  four  of  these  individ- 
uals who  represented  U.S.  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  countries  in  Latin 
America.  Asia,  and  Europe.  Despite 
the  differences  in  market  conditions  in 
these  disparate  continents,  there  was  a 
unity  of  view  among  the  chamber  of 
commerce  representatives  regarding 
American  export  competitiveness. 

U.S.  export  competitiveness,  as  they 
state,  is  rapidly  declining.  Many  fac- 
tors contribute  to  this  disturbing  trend 
but  certainly  one  of  the  most  damag- 
ing is  U.S.  policy  itself.  Indeed,  a  great 
inhibitor  of  U.S.  exports  is  the  tangle 
of  laws  regulating  exports.  The  U.S. 
Government  has  failed  to  make  export 
.stimulation  a  high  priority  while  it 
has  placed  onerous  tax  and  antitrust 
burdens  on  American  business  abroad 
which  have  acted  as  disincentives  to 
exports. 

The  result  has  been  tragic:  In  1979 
the  United  States  suffered  one  of  its 
worst  trade  deficits  in  history.  In  1980, 
the  imbalance  will  probably  be  even 
worse.  Trade  deficits  weaken  the 
dollar  and  increase  inflation.  At  a  time 
of  high  inflation,  high  unemployment, 
and  a  dollar  in  which  other  countries 
place  little  confidence.  Congress  owes 
it  to  the  American  people  to  correct 
the  legislative  problems  that  now  un- 
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dercut  American  export  competitive- 
ness. 

In  particular.  Congress  should  reex- 
amine and  amend  sections  911  and  913 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which, 
as  now  written,  act  as  a  self-imposed 
tariff  on  the  export  of  U.S.  goods  and 
services.  Increasingly,  fewer  Ameri- 
cans can  afford  the  tax  burden  of 
living  overseas.  Jobs  once  filled  by 
Americans  are  now,  therefore,  going  to 
Europeans  and  Japanese.  A  Japanese 
engineer  working  for  an  American 
firm  abroad  will  write  specifications 
for  the  Japanese  products  and  compo- 
nents with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 
The  fact  that  Americar\s.  because  of 
U.S.  laws,  can  no  longer  afford  to  work 
overseas  has  widespread  repercussions 
beyond  the  immediate  loss  of  employ- 
ment to  Americans.  It  has  a  far-reach- 
ing negative  impact  on  U.S.  exports. 

There  are  many  other  pieces  of  legis- 
lation which  need  reviewing  and 
amending.  The  Webb-Pomerene  Act. 
the  Export-Import  Bank  legislation, 
and  current  incentives  for  small  busi- 
nessmen to  export  goods  and  services 
overseas  are  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

It  is  critical  that  Congress  take  steps 
immediately  to  improve  the  climate 
for  U.S.  exports.  The  grimness  of  the 
recession  we  now  face  should  tell  us 
that  the  basic  interests  and  the  well- 
being  of  all  Americans  are  at  stake. 
We  need  the  jobs  and  the  profits  U,S. 
exports  provide.  It  is  therefore  critical- 
ly important  to  undertake  the  neces- 
sary reforms  in  U.S.  laws  now.# 


INFLATION  AND  THE  TAX 
SYSTEM  ARE  TURNING  OUR 
VALUES  INSIDE  OUT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
disturbing  letter  sent  me  by  a  man  in 
my  district,  Mr.  William  Moody.  His 
letter  carefully  and  methodically 
shows  how  three  people  earning  the 
same  salaries  can  have  sharply  differ- 
ing Federal  income  tax  bills. 

That  in  itself  is  not  surprising,  given 
the  nature  of  our  tax  system.  The  sur- 
prise is  that,  of  Mr.  Moody's  three  tax- 
payers, the  fellow  who  is  thrifty,  mini- 
mizes debt,  and  saves  for  a  rainy  day 
pays  four  times  the  tax  his  fast  living. 
credit  consuming  opposite  number 
does.  The  man  in  the  middle  is  moder- 
ately virtuous  and  the  IRS  treats  him 
in  a  moderate  way. 

Mr.  Moody's  figures  check  out.  and 
his  letter  is  a  graphic  reminder  that 
allowing  tax  deductions  for  interest 
payments  on  loans,  while  a  policy  that 
is  beneficial  when  you  have  1  or  2  per- 
cent inflation,  serves  today  to  hurt  the 
thrift-conscious  family  trying  to  cope 
in  an  inflation-ridden,  dispiriting  envi- 
ronment. 
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Mr.  Moody  provides  radical  answers 
to  the  questions  he  raises.  He  would 
give  tax  rebates  to  people  who  save  on 
a  long-term  basis.  He  also  recommends 
we  abolish  the  tax  deduction  for  inter- 
est payments  on  loans.  I  say  these  are 
radical  because  they  get  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  meaning  they  would  make 
saving  more  attractive  than  borrowing. 

Though  I  do  not  endorse  these  steps, 
I  believe  Mr.  Moody's  letter  will  make 
us  think  harder  and  longer  about  what 
inflation  is  doing  to  our  tax  system, 
our  attitudes,  our  morals,  and  our  tra- 
ditions. It  is  turning  our  world  inside 
out.  Saving  for  a  rainy  day  becomes 
stupid  and  living  for  the  moment  be- 
comes commonsense. 

We  better  start  treating  these  prob- 
lems before  the  backward  reality  we 
are  now  seeing  becomes  the  normal 
state  of  affairs. 

Mr.  Moody's  letter  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Gingrich:  Your  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  published  on 
April  4.  1980  prompts  me  to  write  to  you 
again.  I  don't  wish  to  bother  you  with  per- 
sonal or  petty  problems,  but  it  appears  that 
you.  like  all  the  rest,  have  missed  a  major 
point  in  your  fight  against  inOation. 

Consider  the  circumstances  of  three  men. 
A,  B.  and  C.  all  married  with  no  children. 
TTiey  are  all  salaried  workers,  earning 
$33,000.00  each,  and  their  company  has 
withheld  $6,000.00  from  each  of  them 
toward  their  income  tax. 

Now.  Mr.  A  is  considered  ti)e  backbone  of 
America.  He  is  a  frugal,  thrifty  cor\servative 
who  pays  cash  for  everything  he  buys.  He 
lives  in  a  small  home  that  he  bought  in  195.5 
with  a  4Va  percent  in  rtgage  and  his  1972 
model  auto  is  completely  paid  off.  He  has 
always  carried  sufficient  hospitalization  and 
life  insurance.  He  and  Mrs.  A  have  saved  for 
a  rainy  day  and  have  $10,000.00  in  savings 
which  earned  him  an  additional  $500.00 
during  the  past  year.  His  total  taxable 
income  then  is  $33,500.00.  In  spite  of  his 
wife's  lengthy  illness,  covered  by  Insurance, 
the  domestic  he  hired  to  assist  her.  which  is 
not  deductible,  and  the  $800  00  he  spent  on 
his  teeth,  which  was  not  3  percent  of  his  ad- 
justed gross  income.  Mr.  A  can  only  muster 
a  total  of  $3,300.00  in  allowable  deductions, 
so  he  chooses  to  accept  the  standard  deduc- 
tion. His  tax  bill  Is  $6,802.00;  and  he  must 
come  up  with  $802.00  in  addition  to  the 
$6,000.00  already  withheld. 

Mr.  B  is  not  quite  so  conservative.  He  re- 
cently moved  out  to  an  outstanding  home 
on  a  ten-acre  lot.  and  he  and  his  wife  each 
have  a  nice,  new  gas  guzzler.  His  mortgage  is 
for  forty  years  at  12  percent  and  his  month- 
ly payment  includes  $300.00  in  interest.  His 
car  pa^Tnents  Include  another  $100.00  in 
monthly  interest.  His  other  deductions  such 
as  tax,  donations,  etc.  amount  to  $3,400.00, 
but  Mr.  B  can  add  an  additional  $4,800.00 
which  he  paid  in  interest.  He  thus  reduces 
his  tax  base  to  $28,200  00.  His  tax  on  that 
amount  is  $5,025.00  and  he  can  expect  a 
refund  from  Uncle  Sam  in  the  amount  of 
$975.00,  which  he  will  spend  for  that  vaca- 
tion trip  to  Florida. 

Now,  Mr.  C  is  young  and  smart.  He  likes 
to  live  fast  and  impress  his  friends  with  his 
fancy  home  and  fast  ears.  He  sees  no  reason 
to  save  any  money  or  to  carry  Insurance  on 
anything  in  his  possession.  The  camper 
really  belongs  to  the  finance  company— let 
them  worry  about  it  if  it  bums.  Mr  C  has  a 
$9,000.00  boat  and  motor  on  a  $1,200.00 
trailer  His  motor  home,  he  boasts,  is  valued 
at    $27,000.00.   He   has   a  special     mudder" 
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pick-up  which  he  uses  only  about  four  days 
out  of  the  year  for  deer  hunting.  He  mows 
his  yard  with  a  $1,500  mlnl-tractor  that  has 
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Just  as  he  has  continued  plodding  to  his  job 
day  after  day,  always  hoping  to  get  ahead, 
but  never  quite  able  to  catch  up  with  the 
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nobody  would  want  to  borrow  it  at  a  high 
interest  rate.  It  would  no  longer  be  attrac- 
tive since  they  would  be  unable  to  deduct 
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be  withdrawn  in  cash.  E.stimated  capi- 
tal value  to  my  Teacher's  Insurance 
Annuitv    Association    policies,    which 
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abundance  with  the  technology  in  place  to 
use  are  coal  and  nuclear. 
6.   Conserving  electricity   generated   with 
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KABC  talk  radio.  This  is  the  first  time 
an  event  like  this  has  been  attempted 
in  radio  and  it  marks  a  new  lx)nd  of 
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pick-up  which  he  uses  only  about  four  days 
out  of  the  year  for  deer  hunting.  He  mows 
his  yard  with  a  $1,500  mini-tractor  that  has 
everything  except  air  conditioning.  His 
home  Is  the  biggest  and  fanciest  In  the 
entire  neighborhood  and  his  furniture  the 
very  latest  in  design.  Mr.  C  doesn  t  really 
own  anything  but  the  clothes  on  his  back. 
The  rest  is  owned  by  the  bank  or  finance 
company.  He  has  much  trouble  trying  to 
keep  up  with  his  debt  payments  and.  some- 
times, he  satisfies  his  creditors  Just  by 
paying  nothing  but  the  interest  due  on  his 
loans.  Mr.  C  is  not  really  concerned  because 
he  knows  that  the  interest  he  pays  is  a  de- 
ductible expense.  With  all  his  interest  pay- 
ments, Mr.  C  totals  out  his  deductions  at 
$18,600.00  and  reduces  his  tax  base  to  only 
$14,400.00.  His  tax  bill  is  only  $1,514.00.  He 
can  expect  a  refund  of  $4,486.00.  enough  for 
many  parties  and  week-ends  at  his  cabin  on 
the  lake. 
Now  let  me  chart  this  situation  for  you: 

EFFEQ  OF  INTEREST  OEDUQlON  ON  TAX  LIABILITY 
[»n«pf»««     J^     Ij^^     J^f^     la  toe     ToUl  ta 


Mf  «:  CO  500  ...     S6.000        Wne      SimlanI      $33.MX)      S6.802 

*  B  aOOOO  .       6.000       W 800        M.200        2J.200        5.025 

*  C  mOOO...      6.000       15.200        18,600         14,400        1.514 


Here  you  can  see  that  Mr.  C  has  "gained" 
$5,300.00  over  Mr.  A.  or  roughly  33%  of  his 
total  Interest  payments.  You  can  see  also 
that  the  conservative,  hard-working,  tax- 
paying  Mr.  A  ends  up  financing  more  than 
his  share  of  federally-funded  give-away 
projects,  while  having  only  the  minimum 
for  himself.  On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  C  has 
learned  to  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too— at 
the  expense  of  the  federal  government.  He 
Is  only  thirty  years  old.  but  already  has 
"use"  of  more  of  the  "good  things"  in  life 
than  Mr.  A  ever  dreamed  of  owning. 

Then  which  of  these  men  is  the  "wise 
one",  and  which  one  is  the  "fool"?  How  long 
will  Mr.  A  leave  his  money  In  the  bank  to  be 
taxed  on  the  interest,  while  his  dollars 
dwindle  to  the  value  of  dimes?  Why  has  the 
total  of  personal  savings  In  America 
dropped  to  an  all-time  low?  How  long  will 
all  the  Mr.  A's  In  America  foot  the  bill  for  a 
government  which  taxes  their  type  of 
wisdom  while  encouraging  Mr.  C's  type  of 
foolishness?  Even  the  conservative  Mr.  A  is 
lieglnning  to  envy  all  the  Mr.  C's  who  con- 
verge on  the  lake  In  the  Spring,  with  their 
cabins,  campers  and  high-powered  boats 
that  tend  to  swamp  his  $99.00  Sears  Special. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example:  Let  us  say 
that  my  deductions  are  $3,400.00  and  I  pay 
$6,000.00  in  taxes.  If  I  buy  and  finance  a 
$27,000.00  motor  home,  even  at  12  percent, 
my  first  year's  Interest  would  be  $3,240.00.  I 
deduct  It  and  reduce  my  taxes  by  $1,100.00. 
At  20  percent  Interest.  I  would  experience 
an  even  greater  reduction  of  $1,784.00  in  my 
taxes.  The  government.  In  effect,  pays  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  of  my  Interest  pay- 
ments, or  subsidizes  to  that  extent  my  fool- 
hardy purchase. 

We  know  that  the  costs  of  the  federal 
budget  must  be  met— balanced  or  not.  If  all 
the  Mr.  C's  can  avoid  paying  their  share, 
then  it's  the  Mr.  A's  who  must  foot  the  bill. 
In  that  case,  it  is  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment itself  that  subsidizes  Mr.  C's  frivolous 
purchases,  but.  in  fact,  his  conservative 
neighbor,  Mr.  A. 

Now  Mr.  A  is  a  peace-loving  fellow.  He 
always  wants  to  do  what's  right  and  honor- 
able. He  believes  in  rendering  unto  Ceasar 
-hat  which  is  Ceasar's,  so  he  pays  his  tax 
without  question.  He  has  done  so  for  years. 
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Just  as  he  has  continued  plodding  to  his  job 
day  after  day,  always  hoping  to  get  ahead, 
but  never  quite  able  to  catch  up  with  the 
crowd.  He  always  wondered  where  that 
young  neighbor  up  the  street  "gels  all  his 
money".  Some  day  he's  going  to  find  out. 
He's  going  to  realize  that  his  tax  mon£y 
helped  to  pay  for  that  big  fancy  boat  that 
swamped  his  Sears  Special  last  Spring. 
When  all  the  Mr.  A's  in  America  take  off 
their  blinders  and  Icam  what  the  govern- 
ment has  been  doing  to  them,  there  is  going 
to  l>e  one  big  explosion. 

More  and  more  of  the  A's  and  B's  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  are  realizing  that  "the  grass  is 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the  fence." 
They  are  Joining  the  spendthrifts  by  the 
millions,  creating  or  at  least  continuing  this 
inflationary  sjjending  spree  which  the 
nation  is  now  experiencing. 

A  20  percent  prime  rate  won't  fight  infla- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  has  added  fuel  to 
fire.  ,  .  .  buy  now,  before  it  jumps  to  30  per- 
cent. Real  estate  prices  in  Atlanta  have 
risen  some  59  percent  in  the  past  year,  and 
35  percent  in  some  areas  Just  since  January 
of  this  year.  Herders  cashed  In  their  gold 
for  dollars  because  they  couldn't  resist  loan- 
ing out  their  millions  for  20  percent.  The 
new  law  permitting  $400.00  tax-free  Interest 
income  Is  a  useful  step,  but  is  "peanuts"  in 
comparison  with  what  is  really  needed.  The 
pressure  on  credit-card  users  Is  much  too 
mild,  and  does  not  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  'You  can't  buy  boats,  motors  and 
campers  with  credit  cards. 

Interest  payments  should  not  be  consid- 
ered as  deductions  for  tax  purposes.  Don't 
reward  the  person  who  lives  on  credit— pe- 
nalize him!  On  the  other  hand,  don't  penal- 
ize the  man  who  pays  cash  and  manages  to 
save  some  of  his  earnings- reward  him! 

Consider  that  the  merchant  who  sells  a 
$10.00  item  for  cash,  gets  $10.00.  If  he  sells 
the  same  item  on  a  credit  card,  he  not  only 
must  contend  with  extra  paperwork,  but 
also  must  deduct  2Vj  percent  to  5  percent 
from  his  bank  deposit  to  pay  for  the  credit- 
card  service.  Thus  he  receives  only  $9.50  or 
$9.75  for  his  product,  depending  on  the  type 
of  credit  card.  What  has  happened  in  such 
an  Instance  Is  that  the  merchant  himself 
has  rewarded  the  credit-card  user  and  pe- 
nalized the  man  who  paid  cash.  So,  the  cost 
of  credit-card  service  should  be  added  to  the 
cost  of  any  item  sold  on  a  credit  card,  or  the 
cash  purchaser  should  be  rewarded  with  a 
like  discount. 

Savings,  held  in  a  bank  for  one  full  year 
should  not  only  reap  tax-free  interest  pay- 
ments, but  should  be  considered  by  the  gov- 
ernment for  a  tax  rebate,  perhaps  up  to  3 
percent  of  the  total  amount  Involved.  For 
example,  if  I  should  hold  $10,000.00  in  one- 
year  certificates  at  7  percent  and  thereby 
earn  $700.00,  I  would  not  only  have  that 
amount  tax-free,  I  would  also  be  able  to 
deduct  3  percent  of  the  $10,000.00,  or 
$300.00  from  tax  I  would  normally  pay  on 
other  Income.  A  ridiculous  idea,  you  think? 
Not  so!  Not  nearly  as  ridiculous  as  Mr.  A 
paying  33  percent  of  Mr.  Cs  interest  pay- 
ments. 

What  would  be  the  likely  results  of  these 
proposals?  First,  Mr.  B.  Mr.  C  and  all  others 
in  their  category  would  not  get  their  refund 
checks  and  the  Federal  government  would 
have  a  surplus  of  funds.  Taxes  could  then 
be  reduced,  allowing  everyone  to  pay  a 
smaller,  but  fair,  share.  Credit  buying  would 
drop  sharply  at  first,  and  some  specialty 
shops  and  factories  might  fold.  There  would 
be  a  resulting  increase  in  the  unemployed. 
Personal  savings  would  increase  at  a  tre- 
mendous pace.  Very  soon,  the  bank  vaults 
would  be  bulging  with  available  money,  but 
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nobody  would  want  to  borrow  it  at  a  high 
interest  rate.  It  would  no  longer  be  attrac- 
tive since  they  would  be  unable  to  deduct 
the  interest.  The  banks  would  be  begging 
for  credit  customers.  Soon,  the  rate  of  inter- 
est would  t>egin  to  fall— to  15  percent,  to  12 
percent,  to  8  percent,  maybe  even  3  percent, 
as  it  once  was.  Then  the  3  percent  govern- 
ment subsidy  on  personal  savings  would 
loom  even  bigger  than  before,  and  help  to 
hold  those  savings  In  the  bank  even  at  low 
interest  rates. 

Somewhere  along  the  route  of  decline  for 
Interest  rates,  existing,  high-interest  mort- 
gages would  be  refinanced,  and  gradually, 
builders  would  start  borrowing  again  for 
home  construction.  People  who  could  afford 
the  payments  would  again  start  buying  the 
good  things  In  life,  but  with  full  realization 
that  foolish  spending  will  not  be  subsidized 
by  the  government  or  by  fellow  tax-payers. 

So  much  for  my  Ideas  on  inflation.  Again. 
I  am  afraid  I  lost  your  interest  several  pages 
back.  Perhaps  someday  when  you're  in  At- 
lanta or  Carrollton,  with  time  to  spare,  we 
can  get  together  for  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
or  a  game  of  chess.  If  that  would  please  you. 
I  am  at  your  service. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  O.  Moody.* 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  year  at  about  this  time  I  make 
a  voluntary  disclosure  of  income, 
taxes,  assets,  and  liabilities. 

For  1979.  I  paid  a  total  of  $24,070.30 
in  taxes,  including  $20,565.40  income 
taxes,  and  $3,504.90  property  and  sales 
taxes. 

My  chief  source  of  income  was 
$58,027.02  salary  as  Congressman. 
Other  income  Included:  an  annuity  of 
$1,338.15  and  dividends  of  $788.33 
from  the  Teachers  Insurance  Annuity 
Association  (TIAA);  $267.62  from  the 
college  retirement  equities  fund 
(CREF);  gross  rents  of  $5,700  from  my 
farm  and  $600  from  my  townhouse 
both  located  in  Harford  County;  $100 
from  the  Sunpapers  for  an  article; 
$169.33  in  interest  from  savings. 

Following  my  long  standing  policy, 
no  gifts  from  constituents  or  interest 
groups,  however  small  or  in  whatever 
form,  were  accepted  by  me  or  my 
staff— not  even  flowers  or  fruit. 

As  of  January  1.  1980,  real  property 
consisted  of  my  home  in  Ruxton  pur- 
chased in  1946  for  $32,000;  a  112-acre 
farm  in  Harford  County  bought  in 
1965  for  $118,000;  and  a  townhouse  In 
Harford  County  bought  in  late  1979 
for  $47,900.  My  farm  was  free  of  debt, 
my  home  mortgage  will  be  paid  off  as 
of  June  1,  1980,  my  mortgage  debt  for 
the  townhouse,  Yorkridge  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  is  about 
$38,600. 

Contributions  to  the  Federal  retire- 
ment system  for  1979  totaled 
$4,642.16.  In  nearly  18  years  as  Con- 
gressman, I  have  contributed  a  total  of 
$52,689.92  to  this  fund  which  cannot 
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be  withdrawn  in  cash.  Estimated  capi- 
tal value  to  my  Teacher's  Insurance 
Annuity  Association  policies,  which 
does  not  convert  into  cash,  was  about 
$21,661.85. 

Other  assets  as  of  January  I,  1980 
included  a  1976  Buick  sold  in  April  for 
$1,150,  a  1977  Plymouth  station  wagon 
valued  at  $2,500,  home  furnishings,  my 
wife's  jewelry,  nearly  all  inherited, 
clothing,  a  small  savings  account,  and 
a  checking  account  sufficient  to  pay 
current  bills.» 


ENERGY:  ISSUE  OF  THE  1980'S 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  Kt-fTrnCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ftould  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  concerns  about  the 
energy  picture  in  America  as  ad- 
dre.s.sed  by  Mr.  Louis  B.  Strong  of  Lou- 
isville, Ky.,  president  of  the  Kentucky 
Association  of  Electric  Cooperatives, 
in  his  remarks  to  the  Kentucky  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives'  annual  congression- 
al breakfast  today.  Tuesday,  May  6, 
1980.  He  touches  on  the  very  poignant 
problem  of  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  and  offers  some  rational  options 
which  need  to  be  pushed  forward  im- 
mediately by  Congress  to  alleviate  this 
strain  on  our  economy.  The  text  of 
Mr.  Strong's  remarks  follow: 
Our  Concern 

1.  The  United  States'  and  the  free  world's 
energy  problem  is  imported  oil.  If  we  didn't 
have  an  imported  oil  problem,  we  wouldn't 
have  an  energy  problem.  Imported  oil  now 
supplies  one-fourth  of  America's  vast  energy 
requirements. 

2.  The  industrial  and  economic  systems  of 
America.  Western  Europe  and  Japan  cannot 
survive  if  they  are  cut  off  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  oil  located  in  the  midst  of  the  most  po- 
litically unstable  area  of  the  world.  Russian 
tanks  and  armies  are  only  300  land  miles 
from  this  vital  oil  supply.  Governments 
friendly  to  the  Soviet  Union  now  exist  in 
several  key  areas  surrounding  this  oil 
supply. 

3.  Oil  imports  are  draining  $10  million  per 
hour  from  our  economy.  In  1980,  oil  imports 
may  riach  $80  billion.  This  is  shaking  the 
foundations  of  our  economic  system.  The 
critical  period  for  drastically  reducing  our 
dependence  on  imported  oil  and  adjusting  to 
a  changed  energy  supply  situation  is  about 
the  next  15  years. 

4.  Our  only  options  are  to  reduce  drasti- 
cally the  use  of  oil  for  transportation  by 
getting  more  miles  per  gallon  and  reducing 
the  numt>er  of  miles  driven;  and.  to  reduce 
stationary  uses  of  oil  for  space  heating  and 
industrial  processes  through  conservation 
and  by  shifting  wherever  possible  from  the 
use  of  oil  to  the  direct  burning  of  coal  or  the 
use  of  electricity  generated  from  coal  and 
nuclear  energy. 

5.  It  will  take  Em  all-out  effort  Just  to 
maintain  domestic  oil  and  gas  production  at 
current  levels.  New  technologies,  such  as 
solar,  gasohol  and  synthetic  fuels,  probably 
cannot  make  any  significant  contribution  to 
our  energy  supplies  in  fewer  than  15  to  20 
years.  The  only  energy  sources  we  have  in 
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abundance  with  the  technology  in  place  to 
use  are  coal  and  nuclear. 

6.  Conserving  electricity  generated  with 
coal  or  nuclear  energy  does  not  solve  the  oil 
import  problem.  But  the  efficient  use  of 
electricity  generated  with  coal  and  with  nu- 
clear energy  can  be  the  swing  factor  that 
enables  us  to  shift  from  Imported  oil  to  do- 
mestic fuel  supplies. 

7.  The  survival  of  our  country  depends  on 
our  making  the  right  choices  on  energy 
within  the  next  few  years  and  on  our  con- 
tinued access  to  Mid-East  oil. 

WHAT  WE  ASK 

1.  Above  all  we  ask  you  to  vote  in  a 
manner  you  consider  best  for  your  constitu- 
tents.  as  well  as  our  country.  We  have  full 
confidence  in  each  of  our  congressional  del- 
egates. 

2.  Continue  your  fight  against  over-regula- 
tion. Few  problems  continue  to  result  in 
such  needless  expense  as  over-regulation. 
Currently,  this  is  particularly  costly  in  the 
environmental  and  energy  alternative  areas. 

3.  Use  your  influence  to  help  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  ill-conceived  notions  of  conser- 
vation. Far  too  many  people  believe  conser- 
vation means  using  less  electricity.  This  is 
only  partly  true.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in 
using  more  electricity,  so  long  as  the  use  is 
sensible  and  efficient.  Con.servation  is  the 
efficient  use  of  electricity. 

4.  Do  everything  you  can,  within  reason, 
to  help  reduce  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  Perhaps,  more  than  any  other  single 
cause,  it  is  this  expense  which  has  led  to  the 
serious  problems  with  our  economy. 

5.  Urge  Congress  to  review  the  Building 
Energy  Performance  Standards  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  which  en- 
courage the  use  of  precious  oil  and  natural 
gas  as  healing  fuels  while  discouraging  the 
use  of  more  readily  abundant  electricity. 

Lastly,  remember  that  we  do  appreciate 
your  efforts.  Individually  and  collectively 
our  congressional  delegation  deserves  high 
marks.  Keep  up  the  good  work.* 


IN  CELEBRATION  OF  CINCO  DE 
MAYO 
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KABC  talk  radio.  This  is  the  first  time 
an  event  like  this  has  been  attempted 
in  radio  and  it  marks  a  new  tx>nd  of 
communication  between  the  English- 
and  Spanish-speaking  people  of  south- 
em  California.  Not  only  does  this  kind 
of  programing  inspire  better  under- 
standing of  the  rich  heritage  and  cul- 
ture of  Mexico,  but  it  creates  stronger 
ties  between  the  various  peoples 
within  a  community.  I  believe  KABC 
talk  radio  deserves  sc>ecial  commenda- 
tion for  initiating  such  an  event.  Talk 
show  hosts  asked  Hispanic  celebrities 
and  entertainers  and  political,  educa- 
tional, and  social  leaders  to  share  their 
experiences  in  broadcasts  from  the 
heart  of  my  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Los  Angeles.  While  many  per- 
sons should  be  commended  for  making 
this  event  a  success,  two  deserve  spe- 
cial recognition  for  initiating  it: 
George  Green,  KABC  radio  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  and  Martin 
Ortiz,  Whittier  College  professor  and 
director  of  the  Center  of  Mexican 
American  Affairs.  I  also  want  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  and  to  all  Americans  of 
Mexican  descent  during  this  118th  an- 
niversary of  Cinco  de  Mayo.« 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
year  el  Cinco  de  Mayc,  or  the  fifth  of 
May,  is  a  holiday  celebrated  by  our 
great  neighbors  to  the  south  in  Mexico 
and  by  many  communities  throughout 
the  United  States.  This  date  celebrates 
the  battle  in  1862  when  a  small  patri- 
otic force  of  Mexican  soldiers  defeated 
a  much  larger,  better-equipped  French 
army  troop.  The  defeat  of  the  French 
at  Puebla  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  Mexico  and  symbolizes  the 
victory  of  a  proud  and  independent 
human  spirit  over  foreign  invasion. 
This  spirit  made  it  possible  for  the 
Mexican  people  to  eventually  expel 
Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  French 
from  Mexico  in  1867  and  molded  a 
sense  of  national  pride  that  still  exists 
today.  In  Los  Angeles,  Cinco  de  Mayo 
is  celebrated  by  many  persons  of  Mexi- 
can descent.  This  year,  that  holiday 
was  marked  by  another  significant 
event:  a  24-hour  salute  to  the  Mexican 
holiday  and  to  Mexican  heritage  by 


UNFAIR  IMPORTS  HAVE  SEVERE 
IMPACT  ON  THE  U.S.  AUTO  IN- 
DUSTRY 

HON.  PHIUP  R.  SHARP 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks  ago  I  urged  the  House  to  consid- 
er the  severe  impact  unfair  imports 
were  having  on  the  U.S.  auto  industry. 
Since  that  time,  unemployment  in  the 
industry  has  increased. 

Despite  the  welcome  announcement 
last  week  by  Nissan  Motor  Co.  that 
they  will  build  Datsun  pickup  trucks 
in  the  United  States,  there  has  been 
little  change  In  the  underlying  prob- 
lems. 

A  letter  I  have  received  recently 
from  officers  of  the  Warner  Gear  Divi- 
sion of  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  in  Muncie, 
Ind.,  documents  the  unfair  competi- 
tion which  is  causing  part  of  the  un- 
employment in  the  industry. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  this 
letter: 

The  main  source  of  this  imbalance  comes 

from  Japanese  manufacturers  "dumping " 
cars  and  trucks  on  the  United  Stales  econo- 
my with  very  little  penalty  being  felt 
through  the  amount  of  duty  charged  on 
these  vehicles.  Since  1970.  the  Japanese 
share  of  the  U.S.  market  has  grown  from  3.5 
percent  to  16.6  percent  while  European 
manufacturers'  share  dropped  from  11.7 
percent  to  5.1  percent.  A  major  reason  for 
this  gain  in  market  share  is  the  special  tax 
structure  in  Japan  that  allows  some  cars  to 
be  sold  as  much  as  $1,000  cheaper  m  foreign 
markets  than  in  their  ovi-n  country  An  ex- 
ample is  the  popular  Toyota  1800  SE  that 
has  a  cost  of  t4.800  to  dealers  in  Japan  and 
$4,000  to  United  Slates  dealers,  or  a  Datsun 
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210  that  costs  $4,100  to  dealers  in  Japan  and 
$3,400  to  dealers  in  the  United  St.ites.  If 
this  is  an  example  of  free  trade,  or  an  exam- 
ple of  the  effectiveness  of  our  tariff  struc- 
ture, then  something  is  very  wrong. 

Japanese  manufactured  trucks  are  cur- 
rently subject  ^o  a  4  percent  duty  under  the 
classification  6i  "truck/chassis  components" 
when,  in  fact,  they  arrive  in  this  country 
complete  except  for  cargo  bed.s  The  cargo 
beds  are  then  attached  in  the  United  States 
and  in  most  cases,  are  sent  from  Japan  on 
the  same  ships  with  the  chassis  This  is  a 
clear  evasion  of  the  proper  duty  of  25  f)er- 
cent  that  would  be  effective  on  a  complete 
truck.  This  is  currently  being  reviewed  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  we  urge  your 
support  in  closing  this  loophole 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  staff  has  contacted 
the  Ciistoms  Commission  and  learned 
that  a  recommendation  is  e.xpected  on 
this  point  within  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  correct  and 
fair  duty  can  be  charged,  and  I  believe 
we  should  be  prepared  to  redefine 
these  classifications  by  legislation  if 
the  Treasury  Department  cannot  close 
the  loophole. 

The  letter  from  Warner  Gear  con- 
tinues: 

The  Japanese,  in  turn,  will  import  a  inter- 
mediate size  car  produced  in  the  United 
States  that  l>ears  a  dealers  cost  of  $6,400 
and  to  that,  they  add  the  following: 
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Product  modifications  analyzed  on  a 
value-added  basis  would  add  only  $1,000  to 
the  cost,  but  nearly  $5,100  is  charged.  Fur- 
ther, the  margin  of  36.4  percent  is  higher 
than  for  Japanese  produced  cars  and  this 
car  in  the  U  S.  would  carry  only  z  15  per- 
cent markup. 

This  kind  of  Teciprocal"  trade  has  result- 
ed in  a  trade  deficit  on  automobiles  and 
trucks  with  Japan,  amounting  to  over  $10 
billion  and  is  second  only  to  oil  in  trade  defi- 
cits. Other  countries  limit  imports  of  Japa- 
nese cars  and  trucks.  FYance  limits  Japanese 
share  of  market  at  3  percent.  United  King- 
dom limits  their  market  share  at  10  percent 
and  Italy  limits  vehicles  imported  from 
Japan  at  2,000  units. 

Warner  Gear,  among  other  products,  man- 
ufactures manual  transmissions  for  domes- 
tic cars  and  trucks.  In  1975.  Warner  Gears 
share  of  the  manual  transmission  market 
was  20  percent  and  in  1979  only  15  percent. 
We  have  lost  business  to  foreign  competi- 
tion (Mexico)  that  benefits  from  their  coun- 
try's export  credits  which  makes  direct  com- 
petition nearly  impossible.  The  loss  of  this 
business  has  resulted  in  trade  assistance  for 
our  workers  in  the  past,  but  a  totally  free 
trade  philosophy  in  this  country  can  soon 
generate  enough  unemployment  to  make 
funding  of  these  benefits  impossible.  This 
does  not  attack  the  cause  of  the  problem, 
only  the  effects." 
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In  1979,  a  total  of  3.940.000  cars  and 
trucks  were  sold  in  the  United  States  with 
manual  transmissions.  Imported  cars  and 
trucks  being  smaller  and  more  fuel  efficient 
than  many  of  their  domestic  counterparts 
have  a  very  high  rate  of  manual  transmis- 
sion installation.  Seventy-three  percent  of 
all  imported  cars  and  87  percent  of  all 
trucks  were  equipped  with  manual  transmis- 
sions. This  compares  to  installation  rates  of 
10  percent  for  cars  and  26  percent  for  trucks 
produced  domestically,  but  oniy  56  percent 
of  the  manual  transmissions  used  in  domes- 
tic vehicles  were  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

MANUAL  TRANSMISSION  USAGE,  19/9  MODEL  YEAR 
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The  Warner  Gear  officials  then 
make  specific  recommendations  for 
import  quotas,  a  higher  U.S.  content 
requirement  for  a  vehicle  to  be  consid- 
ered domestic,  and  the  closing  of  duty 
evasion  loopholes,  and  then  concludes: 

We  fully  support  the  UAW's  position  and 
realize  many  jobs  are  being  exported 
through  foreign  trade  practices.  We  also  be- 
lieve we  should  expect  Japanese  manufac- 
turers to  build  plants  in  the  United  States  if 
they  want  22  percent  of  our  market  as  they 
have  enjoyed  In  January  and  February  of 
this  year.  We  must  also  caution  you  on  rely- 
ing on  Japanese  promises  of  future  United 
States  production  as  a  reason  to  delay  im- 
plementation of  stricter  trade  laws.  With 
the  Japanese  industry  expanding  and  cur- 
rently underutilized,  it  is  unlikely  that  Jap- 
anese cars  will  ever  be  produced  in  this 
country  by  manufacturers  other  than 
Honda. 

Offers  by  the  Japanese  government  of  low 
Interest  loans  and  of  indemnification 
against  losses  to  Toyota  and  Nissan  have 
not  convinced  them  to  invest  In  the  United 
States.  They  apparently  believe  that  United 
States  manufacturers  will  be  tougher  to 
compete  against  as  they  continue  downsiz- 
ing vehicles  and  by  the  time  they  could  be 
In  operation  In  this  country,  competition 
would  be  Intense.  Even  if  they  do  establish 
plants  in  the  United  States,  the  help  from 
the  Japanese  government  would  give  them  a 
competitive  edge  in  this  country. 

Please  consider  these  points  as  you  consid- 
er future  legislation. 

I  believe  this  specific  information 
helps  to  document  the  case  I  made  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  and  I  believe  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  take  strong  actions.  As  one  who 
supports  the  concept  of  free  trade.  I 
would  recommend  trade  restrictions 
only  with  great  reluctance.  We  must 
not  take  actions  that  cannot  be  justi- 
fied to  our  world  trading  partners,  be- 
cause all  nations  have  industries  they 
would  like  to  protect,  and  all  consum- 
ers will  suffer  if  tariffs  and  other 
trade  barriers  begin  to  rise  again. 

But  let  us  not  be  suckers.  Free  trade 
must  be  a  two-way  street.  If  the  Japa- 
nese want  to  relax  under  our  interna- 
tional security  umbrella  while  spend- 
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ing  only  a  minor  percentage  of  their 
national  budget  for  defense;  if  they 
want  to  export  their  own  unemploy- 
ment to  us  by  dumping  products  in  the 
U.S.  market;  and  if  they  want  to  con- 
tinue to  raise  obstacles  to  the  sale  of 
U.S.  goods  in  Japan,  they  must  expect 
retaliation. 

No  one  wants  a  trade  war,  but  it 
takes  two  willing  partners  to  keep  the 
peace.# 
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FUNDING  FOOD  STAMPS  1980 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  19S0 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
article  in  the  Washington  Po.st  this 
morning  President  Carter  is  quoted  as 
, .tying  that: 

Prospects  are  not  good  for  averting  a  food 
stamp  cutoff.  We  see  the  possibility,  maybe 
even  the  probability,  that  in  about  2  weeks 
21  million  Americans  will  no  longer  receive 
food  stamps. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avert  that 
disaster  and  make  it  impo.ssible  for  the 
President  to  blame  this  one  on  us.  In- 
cluded in  the  1980  food  stamp  amend- 
ments (S.  1309)  are  sections  which  are 
vital  to  millions  of  elderly,  poor,  and 
young  people.  The  most  important 
would  allow  this  program  to  continue 
without  interruption  and  is  contained 
in  the  revised  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980  which  we  are 
voting  on  today.  The  next  step,  part  of 
S.  1309.  is  to  raise  the  cap  on  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  then  to  pass 
supplemental  appropriations  to  fund 
the  program  fully  for  this  entire  year. 

To  cut  off  funding  precipitously  now 
would  impact  negatively  on  10  percent 
of  our  total  population,  leaving  them 
without  money  to  eat.  We  must  not  let 
this  happen. 

Furthermore,  provisions  in  S.  1309 
would  insure  that  other  Federal  bene- 
fits to  food  stamp  recipients  would  not 
be  counted  as  income  and  disqualify 
them  in  a  needs  test. 

Amendments  we  will  be  considering 
could  establish  dangerous  precedents 
concerning  recipients  of  Federal  a.ssist- 
ance  programs.  One  of  them  would 
deduct  money  from  a  food  stamp 
grant  from  a  family  whose  children 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. Surely,  no  one  really  believes 
that  these  poor  families  are  eating  too 
well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  ask  that  we 
vote  on  this  bill  with  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  consequences  of  our 
inaction  or  uniformed  action.  This 
program  is  too  important  and  it  de- 
serves our  best  shot.* 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II 

OF  VIRGINIA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  add  the  names  of  five 
more  of  my  colleagues  to  H.R,  4717, 
my  bill  to  guarantee  cost-effective  con- 
tracting by  the  Federal  Government 
and  eliminate  the  practice  of  wasteful 
yearend  spending  sprees.  Investiga- 
tions by  my  subcommittee  and  reports 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  con- 
tinue to  uncover  evidence  that  tax  dol- 
lars are  wasted  in  these  areas  despite 
repeated  attempts  by  the  executive 
branch  to  halt  the  practices. 

The  growing  support  for  H.R.  4717 
by  my  colleagues  is  a  clear  indication 
by  the  Members  of  this  House  that  we 
are  determined  to  take  legislative 
action  to  eliminate  waste  in  the  execu- 
tive branch.  I  commend  all  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R,  4717  for  their  sup- 
port in  the  interests  of  governmental 
efficiency. 

The  five  are:  Allen  Ertel,  Robert 
MoLLOHAN,  John  Burton,  Robert 
Carr,  and  Robert  Edgar.* 

DEATH  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Mav  2  murder  of  five  Israelis  in 
Hrbron  is  a  great  tragedy  and  a  sad 
loss  not  only  for  their  families  but  for 
all  those  who  seek  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  deplore  this  terrible  act  of  Pal- 
estinian terrorism  and  the  escalating 
level  of  violence  by  both  Palestinians 
and  Israelis  in  the  West  Bank. 

It  is  horrible  to  witness  such  death 
and  destruction  at  the  very  moment 
that  we  approach  the  May  26  target 
date  for  the  conclusion  of  the  Israeli- 
Egyptian  autonomy  discussions  on  the 
West  Bank. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  treaty 
between  Israel  and  Egypt.  I  cautioned 
against  too  much  optimism  about  a 
quick  settlement  to  all  the  complex 
issues  of  the  Middle  East  conflict. 
Now.  in  contrast,  I  hope  that  we  will 
not  too  readily  give  in  to  despair  and 
to  a  sense  of  resignation  that  these  are 
intractable  issues.  We  must  instead 
continue  to  believe  that  Jews  and 
Arabs  will  be  able  to  coexist  peacefully 
and  with  natural  respect  in  the  West 
Bank  and  in  the  Middle  East.  And  we 
must  continue  to  assist  in  promoting 
the  fair  solution  that  will  achieve  this 
end. 

The  first  step  must  be  an  end  to  ter- 
rorism in  the  West  Bank  and  in  Israel. 
Violence  must  be  replaced  by  a  willing- 
ness to  seek  peaceful  solutions  to  diffi- 
cult problems,* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr,  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  following  editori- 
al. "Days  work  for  day's  pay",  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Carpinteria  Herald,  Car- 
pinteria,  Calif. 

I  share  the  author's  concern  about 
the  decline  in  U.S.  productivity,  and 
believe  it  to  be  a  major  ailment  of  and 
problem  for  the  U.S.  economy.  We 
must  work  to  increase  our  productivity 
if  we  are  to  solve  the  many  problems 
facing  us  as  a  Nation. 

The  article  follows: 

Days  Work  for  Day  s  Pay 

Suppose  a  log-splitter  is  paid  $4  an  hour 
and  splits  10  logs  an  hour.  The  unit  labor 
cost  of  splitting  a  log  is  40  cents. 

Now  suppose  the  splitters  wage  rises  10 
percent  to  $4.40  an  hour,  yet  his  output  per 
hour— his  productivity— remains  unchanged. 
The  unit  labor  cost  of  splitting  a  log  goes  up 
by  10  percent.  So  the  log  company  has  to 
charge  more  for  its  products  to  cover  the  in- 
crea-sed  labor  costs. 

A  basic  ailment  of  the  U.S.  economy,  ob- 
scured by  all  the  headlines  and  hubbub 
about  inflation,  recession,  and  the  faltering 
dollar,  is  sluggishness  in  the  growth  of  the 
productivity. 

For  more  than  a  decade.  U.S.  productivity 
growth  has  been  the  lowest  of  any  major  in- 
dustrialized country.  T.'iis  lagging  perform- 
ance reflects  a  slowing  in  America's  creative 
pulse. 

If  we're  going  to  solve  major  problems 
facing  us  as  a  nation,  productivity  must  be 
improved. 

"Without  increases  in  output  per  hour, 
real  standards  of  living  cannot  increase,  pov- 
erty cannot  be  reduced,  and  environmental 
quality  cannot  be  improved,  "  says  Burton 
G.  Malkiel,  chairman  of  Princeton  Universi- 
ty's department  of  economics  writing  in 
Harvard  Busine.ss  Review. 

Stagnant  productivity  tends  to  erode  the 
value  of  the  dollar  and  build  Inflationary 
pressures.  Only  growth  in  productivity.  Mal- 
kiel points  out,  can  provide  the  increases  in 
real  output  per  person  that  bring  overall 
gains  in  living  standards.  Wage  settlements 
that  outpace  gains  in  productivity  push  up 
unit  costs.  Business  raises  its  prices  to  cover 
the  increa-sed  costs.  Inflation  flares. 

Why  is  the  U.S.  falling  t)ehind  in  p^odur 
tivity?  The  reasons  are  numerous  and  com- 
plex. Some  of  them  arise  from  broad  social 
trends,  such  as  the  shift  from  an  industrial 
to  a  service  economy,  with  fewer  manufac- 
turing workers  and  more  travel  agents,  wait- 
ers, and  other  service  employees. 

Three  causes  of  slumping  U.S.  productiv- 
ity bear  special  mention— weakness  m  busi- 
ness capital  investment;  a  slowdown  in  re- 
search and  development,  particularly  for 
long-term  projects;  and  rampant  govern- 
ment regulation.  Taken  together,  they  are 
dampening  Yankee  ingenuity,  or  innova- 
tion, that  lies  at  the  heart  of  improving  pro- 
ductivity. 

■  While  new  investment  and  R&D  expend- 
itures may  be  called  the  engines  of  produc- 
tivity growth,  government  regulatory  policy 
serves  at  the  reins,  '  Malkiel  asserts.  Regula- 
tory redtape,  he  says,  "appears  to  throttle 
the  productive  energy  of  the  country." 
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The  productivity  energy  needs  to  be  un- 
throttled.  Here  are  some  ways  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  go  about  it: 

Redirect  national  economic  policies  to  en- 
courage investment  and  technological  ad- 
vancement. 

Improve  the  climate  for  risk  taking. 

Enact  tax  changes  making  it  advanta- 
geous for  business  to  experiment,  innovate, 
create. 

Strip  away  regulatory  excesses  which  are 
draining  off  money  that  should  be  invested 
productively. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  should  be  renewed  em- 
phasis by  all  of  us.  as  Individuals,  on  deliver- 
ing a  full  days  work  for  a  full  day's  pay!« 


TRIBUTE  TO  HAROLD  RACOW 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

ClF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  myriad  accomplishments 
of  a  distinguished  member  of  my  con- 
stituency, Harold  Racow.  of  Beverly. 
Mass. 

Harold,  a  pharmacist  by  trade,  prac- 
ticed for  54  years.  In  addition  to  this 
chosen  profession.  Harold  served  as  a 
city  alderman  for  4  years  as  well  as  a 
member  of  the  welfare  board  for  5 
years  and  the  board  of  appeals  for  8 
years.  Harold  was  also  the  first  chair- 
man of  the  Beverly  Heart  Fund  drive 
and  a  pa^t  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  the  Beverly  Cove  Improve- 
ment Association.  He  is  currently  an 
instructor  in  cardiopulmonary  resusci- 
tation. 

Harold  Racow  achieved  the  honor  of 
grand  mason  and  is  the  current  presi- 
dent of  the  Temple  Shalom  in  Salem, 
Mass.  In  the  near  future,  the  Salem 
Israel  Bond  Committee  will  be  honor- 
ing Harold  Racow  and  his  wife,  Edna, 
for  their  profound  dedication  to  the 
synagogue,  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
State  of  Israel. 

Harold  Racow  is  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual who  has  dedicated  his  life  to 
serving  his  community.  While  the  vast 
majority  of  persons  choose  not  to 
become  involved.  Harold  stands  out  as 
a  shining  example  to  all  of  us.  He  is  a 
sincere,  genuinely  dedicated  individual 
who  deserves  our  recognition.  I  would 
like  to  join  with  the  Salem  Israel  Bond 
Committee  in  offering  this  fine,  up- 
standing individual  the  just  recogni- 
tion he  so  clearly  deserves.* 


ADDRESS  BY  ADM.  THOMAS  B 
HAYWARD 

HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  1,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hayward,  addressed 
the  Society  of  Naval  Engineers  here  In 
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Washington.  I  wish  to  share  that  ad 
dress  with  the  Members  of  this  body. 
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for- and  our  pride  in— those  who  gave  their 
best  effort  in  a  risk-laden  operation,  and 
who   would   have   been   hailed  as   national 
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established  within  the  naval  aviation  supply 
system  to  keep  the  Nimits  supplied  with  es 
sential  helicopter  parts  in  a  timely  fashion 
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while  being  buffeted  about  in  this  extraordi- 
nary storm.  Thanks  largely  to  their  skill 
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We  gave  this  mission  thorough  review  time 
after  time.  At  first,  it  was  much  too  risky. 
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Washington.  I  wish  lo  share  that  ad 
dress  with  the  Members  of  this  body, 
as  it  stresses  that  we  are  e.xperiencing 
times  when  we  should  show  our 
strength  as  Americans,  not  our  weak- 
nesses. Admiral  Hayward's  speech  is  as 
follows: 

Address  by  Adm.  TIiomas  B.  Hayward 

You're  going  to  hear  a  different  kind  of 
speech  today  than  the  one  which  you  more 
than  likely  expected  from  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations.  Im  not  going  to  talk  to 
you  about  ships,  ship  design,  ship  mainte- 
nance, ship  reliability,  madeguate  numbers 
of  talented  personnel  to  man  our  Navy 
ships,  the  need  for  new  and  imaginative  hull 
designs,  the  Russian  Navy,  or  even  my  deep 
concerns  about  the  eroding  balance  between 
the  United  States  Navy  and  our  Russian  ad- 
versary, though  I  have  strong  views  on  all  of 
these  which  I  would  like  lo  share  with  you. 

No.  today  I'm  going  to  talk  to  you  about 
America— the  spirit  of  America.  One  might 
even  call  it  the  dis-spirii  of  America,  the 
darker  side  of  our  country  these  days  in  our 
excessive  search  for  things  and  people  to 
criticize,  condemn,  tear  down,  and  deni- 
grate. A  case  in  point  is  very  real  to  us 
today. 

One  week  ago  at  this  very  hour  eight 
American  helicopters  and  six  C-130  cargo 
plpjies  were  flying  over  Eastern  Iran,  in  the 
dark  of  night  there,  at  very  low  altitude  to 
avoid  radar  detection,  heading  toward  a  ren- 
dezvous near  the  "Great  Salt  Desert"  some 
250  miles  southeast  of  Tehran.  They  were 
en  route  to  a  rendezvous  with  fate— a  fate 
that  was  to  lead  to  a  tragic  failure  of  the 
mission  for  which  they  had  so  meticulously 
trained  and  which  they  so  desperately  de- 
sired to  fulfill— the  successful  rescue  of 
Americans  held  hostage  by  the  militant 
Iranians  in  the  American  Embassy.  'We  all 
know  the  result— eight  Americans  dead, 
having  sacrificed  their  lives  while  trying  to 
save  the  lives  of  many  other  and  helping  to 
put  behind  us  this  corrosive  situation  that 
bedevils  us  all. 

This  episode  has  shown  us  Americans  at 
their  best  .  .  .  and  at  their  worst.  The  men 
who  flew  the  mission  represented  the  finest 
qualities  of  the  American  spirit.  In  stark 
contrast,  the  crescendo  of  instant  and  unin- 
formed recrimination,  directed  at  anyone 
who  possibly  could  be  blamed  for  this  na- 
tional embarrassment,  presents  us  at  our 
worst.  Our  penchant  for  headhunting  and 
thirst  for  scapegoats  have  added  to  our  In- 
ternal divisiveness  at  a  moment  when  we 
should  be  showing  our  strength  by  linking 
arms  and  supporting  our  government  and 
our  Commander  in  Chief.  So  I  want  to  say  a 
few  words  about  what  I  call  this  "Crisis  in 
Confidence."  as  seen  by  one  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

First,  let  the  record  be  clear.  I'm  not  going 
lo  stand  here  and  try  to  make  excuses  lo 
you  and  the  American  public.  The  funda- 
.nental  fact  is  that  the  mission  failed.  We 
let  America  down.  More  than  that,  we  let 
our  hostages  down.  No  one  is  happy  with 
the  outcome,  and  we  are  particularly 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  eight  of  our  fellow 
countrymen.  So  if  there  is  to  be  blame,  that 
blame  should  be  cast  in  only  one  direction— 
it  properly  lies  at  the  feet  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  who  provided  to  the  Presi- 
dent our  professional  military  advice  that 
this  mission  was  feasible.  Where  it  doesn't 
lie  is  on  the  shoulders  and  conscience  of 
those  talented,  dedicated,  skilled,  and  coura- 
geous men  who  did  their  utmost  to  pull  it 
off  under  some  incredibly  difficult  circum- 
stances. This  is  not  t  time  for  breast  beating 
but  a  time  to  show  our  unanimous  support 
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for— and  our  pride  in— those  who  gave  their 
best  effort  in  a  risk-laden  operation,  and 
who  would  have  been  hailed  as  national 
heroes  had  it  turned  out  differently  In  no 
way  will  I  stand  silent  beside  the  kind  of  in- 
nuendo which  has  been  all  too  common  in 
the  media  since  last  Friday,  as  exemplified 
by  the  statement  that,  "the  saddest  fact  is 
that  the  professionals  of  the  American  mill 
tary  have  compiled  a  modern  record  replete 
with  failure  and  catastrophe."  I  stand 
before  you  today  to  tell  you  that  the  profes- 
sionals of  the  American  military  are  as  good 
today  as  they  have  ever  been— that  the 
American  sailor,  soldier,  airman,  and  marine 
is  as  competent  and  skilled,  as  loyal  and 
dedicated,  and  as  determined  and  unselfish 
as  any  Americans  who  have  ever  served. 
Denigration  of  those  who  have  done  their 
level  best  is  a  disservice  to  them,  and  a  dis- 
service to  the  image  and  prestige  of  Amer 
ica. 

If  they  are  so  good,  you  ask,  why  then  did 
we  have  lo  abort  a  mission  that  was  so  criti- 
cal lo  the  interests  of  the  United  States? 

Given  the  technological  greatness  of  our 
country— the  best  in  the  world  we  say— why 
did  we  have  to  call  off  an  operation  because 
too  many  helos  broke  down? 

What  does  that  say  about  the  overall 
readiness  of  the  American  Armed  Forres  lo 
go  to  war? 

Given  such  meticulous  preparation  as  this 
operation  must  have  had,  what  confidence 
,<should  we  have  that  other  weaF>ons  will  per- 
form in  the  mud  and  under  fire? 

Doesn't  this  support  the  contention  that 
the  brass  is  so  obsessed  with  buying  new 
weapons  that  we  don't  take  care  of  the  ones 
we  already  have? 

Or.  as  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operation.s  has 
been  saying  so  strenuously  these  days,  are 
we  so  short  of  skilled  personnel  in  the  all 
volunteer  force  that  we  couldn't  run  a  suc- 
cessful rescue  mission  without  taking  exces- 
sive rusks? 

One  might  go  on  and  on. 

My  purpose  today  is  not  to  try  to  defend 
or  explain  this  operation  in  any  detail.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense  will  be  reporting  to 
the  Congress  the  results  of  our  review  of 
the  mission,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  preempt 
that  report  in  any  respect.  However,  enough 
can  be  said  at  this  juncture,  in  my  judg- 
ment, lo  let  you  appreciate  that  as  early  as 
last  Saturday  morning  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
judgment had  already  taken  place,  .that  a 
great  number  of  conclusions  have  already 
been  preempted  through  speculation,  and 
that  some  courageous  people,  each  of  whom 
would  have  given  his  life  if  required,  have 
been  the  target  of  careless  innuendo 
through  suggestions  about  lack  of  profes- 
sionalism—competence—and ability. 

So  let's  start  by  taking  a  brief  look  at  the 
helicopter  problem— the  so  called  mainte- 
nance failure— the  claim  of  unreliable  equip- 
ment. 

Since  the  arrival  of  the  U.S.S.  NimiU  on 
station  in  the  Indian  Ocean  last  February, 
relieving  U.S.S.  Kitty  Hawk,  eight  RH-53 
Sea  Stallion  helicopters  were  on  board  for 
the  rescue  mission.  Over  the  next  100  plus 
days  of  continuous  operations  in  the  Arabi- 
an Sea,  the  helicopter  maintenance  crews 
compiled  an  exceptional  record  of  aircraft 
readiness.  For  the  30  days  preceding  the 
mission,  they  kept  seven  of  the  eight  air- 
craft almost  continuously  up  and  ready. 
Even  though  they  were  unaware  of  the  spe- 
cific mission  to  which  they  might  be  tasked, 
they  were  acutely  aware  that  a  special  trust 
was  placed  on  their  ability  to  keep  those 
helicopters  in  commission— that  there  was  a 
unique  importance  associated  with  those 
aircraft— and  they  responded  to  that  trust. 
A  special  logistic  system  had  been  covertly 
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established  within  the  naval  aviation  supply 
system  to  keep  the  Nimitz  supplied  with  es- 
sential helicopter  parts  in  a  timely  fashion 
while  not  revealing  the  possible  mis.sion 
The  helicopter  detachment  aboard  NimiU 
had  all  the  people  and  technical  skills  the 
on  scene  commanders  said  they  needed,  in 
contrast  to  the  shortages  which  are  stand- 
ard elsewhere  in  the  Navy.  Two  civilian 
technicians  were  added  to  the  crew  in  order 
that  no  stone  would  be  left  unturned  to 
ensure  that  we  had  the  best  technical  skill 
available  when  needed. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  begin  the 
countdown  for  the  rescue  mission,  extraor- 
dinary efforts  were  made  to  expedite  the 
necessary  parts  to  bring  the  eighth  helo 
into  a  full  mission  readiness  status.  On  21 
April  all  eight  aircraft  wtre  ready;  all  were 
checked  out;  all  were  accepted  by  the  flight 
crews;  none  had  any  discrepancies  This  ju.st 
didn't  happen.  It  was  brought  about 
through  meticulous  planning,  extraordinary 
dedication,  exceptional  talent,  and  plenty  of 
hard  work.  Interestingly,  though  the  eighth 
aircraft  had  not  flown  for  the  previous  60 
days,  it  was  one  of  the  helos  to  arrive  at 
"Desert  One"  without  difficulty  and  was 
counted  among  tho.se  materially  able  to  con- 
tinue on  with  the  mis.sion.  In  fact,  of  the  six 
helos  that  did  arrive  at  the  refueling  point, 
only  one  was  deemed  not  flyable — one  of  its 
two  hydraulic  systems  had  failed.  But  thai 
was  not  disturbing,  at  first  anyway,  for  helo 
number  5  was  still  en  route,  everyone 
thought,  which  would  bring  the  number  of 
fully  operable  aircraft  up  to  six— the 
number  needed  to  proceed. 

Regrettably,  number  5  never  showed  up. 

Therein  lies  the  real  story  of  this  aborted 
mi.ssion— the  extraordinarily  harrowing  ex- 
periences of  the  crews  as  they  negotiated 
their  way  through  almost  3  hours  of  ex- 
hausting flying  in  an  unpredicted  dust 
storm. 

The  first  two  hours  after  leaving  the  dark- 
ened Nimits  went  smoothly.  The  crews  were 
feeling  great.  Then  helo  number  6  had  lobe 
landed  and  abandoned  when  an  indicator 
warned  of  an  impending  rotor  blade  failure. 
Her  crew  was  picked  up  by  number  8,  the 
"Hangar  Queen,"  and  all  proceeded  well. 
The  crews'  confidence  grew  with  each  pass- 
ing mile,  when  suddenly,  without  warning. 
they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  dust. 
Their  special  night  vision  devices  were  use- 
less. They  said  it  was  like  flying  in  a  milk 
bowl— a  darkened  milkbowl  at  that.  Vertigo 
was  common  among  all  the  crews.  It  was 
then  that  the  first  critical  malfunction  oc 
curred.  In  helo  number  5. 

The  pilots  were  having  enough  difficulty 
just  keeping  their  helicopter's  attitude  level 
with  the  horizon,  which  they  could  not  see. 
when  a  failure  occurred  to  the  electrical 
source  powering  two  primary  navigational 
instruments.  Experiencing  extreme  disorien 
tation  and  being  very  dubious  about  their 
ability  to  navigate  In  the  blind  th'-ough  the 
constricted  mountain  area  immediately 
ahead,  they  were  compelled  to  reverse  direc- 
tion when  they  couldn't  make  visual  contact 
with  the  ground.  They  managed  to  find 
their  way  back  to  the  Nimit2  several  hours 
later,  almost  out  of  fuel.  With  them  went 
the  prospect  of  mustering  the  needed  six 
operational  helos  at  the  refueling  site. 

It  was  later  learned  that  the  failure  of  the 
power  source  on  number  5  may  have  been 
caused  by  an  inadvertent  blocking  of  a  cool- 
ing vent  which  led  to  overheating  of  the 
jnit  and  its  ultimate  failuce. 

The  other  crews  had  proceeded  on  to  the 
site,  arriving  in  a  near  state  of  physical  ex- 
haustion from  the  exceptional  effort  re- 
quired to  fly  for  so  long  on   instruments 
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while  being  buffeted  about  in  this  extraordi- 
nary storm.  Thanks  largely  to  their  skill 
and  the  remarkable  capabilities  of  their  hel- 
icopters, they  got  through.  Had  the  mission 
been  conducted  under  clear  weather  condi- 
tions, as  planned  and  forecast,  it  would  have 
continued  on,  as  expected. 

It's  hard  lo  imagine  a  confluence  of  cir- 
cumstances that  could  have  been  any  more 
unfortunate!  What  do  the  flight  crews  have 
to  say  about  those  helicopters  now  that  the 
mission  is  over,  a  failure?  They  are  adamant 
in  their  praise  for  the  maintenance  crews 
who  made  them  ready  to  go.  They  say  they 
never  saw  aircraft  more  ready  than  those 
with  which  they  launched  their  mission. 
They  would  do  it  again  tomorrow.  So  much 
for  the  helicopter  story. 

Now  what  about  the  competence  of  the 
professionals  themselves  who  worked  so 
hard  for  so  many  months  in  hopes  that  they 
would  be  the  ones  lo  lil)erate  our  impris- 
oned Americans? 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  that  all  four 
services  were  directly  involved.  Sailors,  sol- 
diers, airmen,  and  marines  worked  side  by 
side,  week  after  week,  developing  tech- 
niques, working  out  the  details,  practicing, 
practicing,  practicing.  Some  fell  by  the  way- 
side under  the  strenuousness  of  the  require- 
ment. Others  took  their  place.  Only  the 
very  best  were  cho.sen  to  execute  the  mis- 
sion. To  my  knowledge  there  never  has  been 
any  finer  interservlce  cooperation,  pulling 
together  to  make  sure  it  would  work.  They 
had  trained  together  as  a  team.  They  knew 
and  trusted  one  another  completely.  They 
were  totally  confident.  Anyone  who  sug- 
gests these  men  were  not  up  to  their  job. 
that  there  was  laxness  in  any  of  their  per- 
formance or  that  they  were  not  adequately 
prepared  is  proceeding  from  a  vast  base  of 
ignorance.  Theirs  was  a  tough,  demanding 
assignment.  There  was  risk  at  every  junc- 
ture, but  it  was  a  risk  that  had  been 
thought  out  and  accounted  for.  The  mission 
took  guts,  and  courage,  and  stamina.  They 
hac;  it  all.  They  were  professionals. 

Which  brings  me  down  to  the  real  test  of 
courage— the  decision  made  by  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  to  proceed  with  this  mis- 
sion. With  the  vision  of  twenty-twenty  hind- 
sight, all  manner  of  political  pundits  have 
come  out  of  their  shells  to  take  shots  at  the 
President.  It's  an  easy  thing  to  do.  It  re- 
quires no  courage,  no  judgment,  no  expo- 
sure, no  risk;  and,  as  too  many  have  demon- 
strated, no  need  for  any  great  familiarity 
with  the  facts,  I  have  no  doubt  this  was  one 
of  the  hardest  decisions  any  president  has 
been  called  upon  to  make,  for  the  potential 
consequences  of  failure  were  somber.  Let  me 
assure  you  that  those  consequences  were 
well  considered  in  advance.  But  the  poten- 
tial gains  lo  the  country  were  exceptional 
and  overriding.  While  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  we  were  never- 
theless aware  of  the  many  and  complex  con- 
siderations which  were  required  to  be 
weighed  by  the  President.  No  one  else  could 
make  this  decision.  The  President  has  no 
idea,  to  my  knowledge,  that  I  am  making 
these  points  today,  but  I  want  you  and  all 
others  who  might  hear  my  remarks  to  know 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  absolutely 
confident  he  was  right.  The  President  made 
the  correct  decision.  It  took  courage  for  him 
to  do  so,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  the 
Gallup  and  Harris  polls  conclude  that  the 
ovewhelming  majority  of  Americans  also 
agree  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 

To  reiterate— if  he  was  led  down  the 
wrong  path  at  any  point,  the  blame  resides 
with  his  senior  military  advisers.  We  gave 
the  rescue  mission  the  mark  of  feasibility. 
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We  gave  this  mission  thorough  review  time 
after  time.  At  first,  it  was  much  too  risky. 
The  odds  against  It  were  too  high,  but  as 
the  plans  were  refined  and  the  exercises  re- 
hearsed again  and  again,  it  l)€came  clear 
that  the  odds  had  greatly  improved.  The 
risks  became  acceptable,  and  it  was  our 
unanimous  judgment  that  from  a  military 
point  of  view  this  rescue  mission  could  be 
executed  with  a  reasonable  chance  of  suc- 
cess. Not  a  perfect  chance.  It  was  never  a 
risk -free  operation.  But  a  reasonable 
chance,  that  warranted  the  risk,  in  a  situa- 
tion where  the  polentlaJ  gains  were  tremen- 
dous. How  do  we  feel  about  our  judgment, 
now  that  the  mission  was  a  failure?  Let  me 
speak  for  myself,  though  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  each  of  the  Chiefs.  Our  recommendation 
would  be  the  same,  this  was  not  mission  im- 
possible—or even  mission  improbable.  It  was 
workable.  We  would  do  it  again. 

So.  chip  away  at  us  If  you  feel  you  must 
have  a  target,  but  do  it  on  the  basis  of  fact— 
not  speculation,  innuendo  or  rumor.  Of 
course,  we  can  never  provide  you  all  the 
facts  on  all  aspects  of  the  operation.  Those 
that  are  pertinent  lo  the  decision  to  abort 
will  cerUinly  be  made  public.  But  there  will 
always  be  people  to  protect  and  concepts 
that  must  remain  secret  should  the  oppor- 
tunity present  itself  In  the  future  to  take 
military  action  in  the  Interests  of  the  hos- 
tages, or  our  country.  Which  brings  me  back 
lo  my  opening  theme— the  'Crisis  of  Confi- 
dence" we  exhibit  In  ourselves.  We're  going 
to  have  to  learn  to  trust  somebody.  So  I  say, 
come  on  America.  Let's  knock  off  our  inces- 
sant search  for  someone  else  to  blame.  Let's 
recognize  that  we  are  in  this  thing  together, 
that  what  has  made  this  nation  great  is  the 
moral  strength  and  character  of  our  people 
and  our  willingness  to  pull  together  in  times 
of  trouble.  Well,  these  are  times  of  trouble. 
These  are  times  to  show  our  strength,  not 
our  weakness.  These  are  times  to  show  our 
character,  not  our  flaws. 

At  limes  like  these  It  is  often  useful  to 
look  back  on  what  other  Great  Americans 
have  said  during  periods  of  stress  and  pres- 
sure. These  words.  I  l)elieve  are  particularly 
apt:  "It  is  not  the  critic  who  counts,  not  the 
man  who  points  out  how  the  strong  man 
stumbled  or  where  the  doer  of  deeds  could 
have  done  better.  The  credit  belongs  to  the 
man  who  is  actually  In  the  arena;  whose 
face  is  marred  by  dust  and  sweat  and  blood 
•  •  •  and  who.  at  the  worst.  If  he  fails,  at 
least  fails  while  doing  greatly,  so  that  his 
place  shall  never  be  with  those  cold  and 
timid  souls  who  know  neither  victory  nor 
defeat."  Theodore  Roosevelt  said  that— one 
of  our  greatest. 

So  let's  keep  our  perspective  and  a  sense 
of  balance.  Keep  In  mind  that  at  this  very 
moment  hundreds  If  not  thousands  of 
Cubans  are  escaping  across  the  Gulf  to 
America.  At  this  moment  more  boat  people 
are  being  picked  up  in  the  waters  off  Viet- 
nam in  the  South  China  Sea.  desperately 
hoping  for  America.  At  this  moment  Iran- 
ians are  seeking  refuge  and  political  asylum 
in  America.  For  all  our  weaknesses,  for  all 
our  ills,  we  are  still  the  greatest,  the  strong- 
est, and  the  kindest  nation  In  the  world.  We 
are  a  land  of  opportunity.  We  are  a  land  of 
the  free.  We  are  a  land  of  the  prosperous. 
Let's  not  forget  how  we  came  to  t>e  this  way. 
Let  me  assure  you  the  men  and  women  In 
uniform  who  did  their  best  to  make  this 
rescue  mission  a  success  will  not  forget. 
They  are  proud  to  be  Americans.* 
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RECONSTITUTED  MILK 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr,  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  currently 
has  before  it  a  petition  by  the  Commu- 
nity Nutrition  Institute  to  remove  cer- 
tain regulatory  restrictions  on  the 
manufacture  of  reconstituted  milk 
products.  Regulations  at  this  time  re- 
quire a  maker  of  reconstituted  milk  to 
remit  compensatory  payments  to  the 
Federal  milk  order  administrator  who 
then  distributes  them  to  local  produc- 
ers of  fresh  milk. 

Because  of  the  controversial  nature 
of  this  petition  and  its  potential  affect 
on  consumer  purchases  and  on  our 
dairy  industry,  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  on  this  subject 
WTitten  by  Tanya  Roberts  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  article  follows:  ^ 

Rethinking  Reconstitxttki)  Milk 
Regulations 

The  continuing  escalation  of  food  prices 
and  the  public's  concern  over  the  cost  of 
Federal  regulations  have  created  an  interest 
In  re-evaluationg  regulations,  including 
those  concerning  milk  products  for  drink 
Ing.  The  Commimity  Nutrition  Institute  re- 
cently petitioned  USDA  to  amend  current 
regulations  which  now  largely  eliminate  the 
Incentive  to  sell  reconstituted  milk. 

Reconstituted  milk  is  comfxised  of  nonfat 
dry  milk,  milk/at,  and  water  which  haxe 
been  combined  by  the  bottler.  When  com- 
pared with  fresh  milk,  reconstituted  milk 
may  result  in  cost  savings  by: 

Eliminating  retail  effecu  of  regional  dif- 
ferences in  milk  production  costs— these  dif- 
ferences are  largely  due  lo  climate  (milk 
production  starts  to  fall  off  when  the  tem- 
perature reaches  70  degrees)  and  feed  avail- 
ability. 

Eliminating  retail  effects  of  seasonal  dif- 
ferences in  milk  production  cost— nonfat 
dry  milk  produced  in  the  spring  can  be 
stored  for  use  in  the  more  costly  fall  and 
winter  months. 

Smoothing  out  daily  or  weekly  fluctu- 
ations in  demand  or  supply. 

Since  reconstituted  milk  Ingredients  are 
easily  and  cheaply  transported,  the  price  of 
reconstituted  milk  would  vary  little  among 
regions.  In  contrast,  perishable  and  bulky 
fresh  milk  is  expensive  to  transport  which, 
coupled  with  the  regional  variability  in  pro- 
duction costs,  causes  substantial  regional 
price  variations.  In  1978,  farmers  in  Florida 
received  $12.80  per  100  pounds  of  milk 
versus  $9.36  In  Minnesota. 

possible  impacts  op  deregulation 

Farm  milk  prices— which  are  determined 
by  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Orders— vary  re- 
gionally. Generally,  the  price  increases  di- 
rectly with  an  area's  distance  from  the 
upper  Midwest— where  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  lowest.  Introducing  reconstituted 
milk  would  place  downward  pressure  on 
fresh  milk  prices  in  the  Soulheasl  and  the 
Northeast  markets  where  milk  prices  and 
cost  are  currently  highest. 

The  possible  shortrun  differences  in  the 
bottlers'  ingredient  costs  for  reconstituted 
milk  versus  fresh  milk  are  substantial.  The 
Ingredient  costs  for  reconstituted  milk  can 
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France  were  very  tardy,  but  In  the  end  the 
first  made  a  stunning  recovery,  the  latter 
never  did. 
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bt-  calculated  in  a  number  ol  ways.  The 
method  used  here  was  lo: 

Start  with  the  support  price  of  milk, 
which  would  be  the  lowest  price  possible  for 
plants  manufacturing  powdered  milk  and 
butter  to  obtain  raw  products; 

Add  the  cost  of  converting  milk  into 
butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  and; 

Add  the  cost  of  storing  the  nonfat  dry 
milk  and  butter  until  it  would  be  used. 

The  total  Ingredient  cost  of  reconstituted 
milk  would  then  be  roughly  the  same 
throughout  the  Nation— $11.82  per  100 
pounds  of  milk  equivalent,  or  S1.03  per 
gallon. 

If  all  the  cost  savings  from  reconstituted 
milk  were  passed  on  to  consumers,  price  sav- 
ings relative  to  fluid  milk  would  vary 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  con- 
sumers in  Miami  could  purchase  reconstitut- 
ed milk  at  33  cents  per  gallon  below  the 
fresh  milk  price,  while  price  discounts  in 
Washington.  D.C.  would  be  about  16  cents 
per  gallon. 

In  the  long  run.  price  and  production  ad- 
justments would  moderate  the  cost  savings. 
The  Increased  demand  for  powdered  milk 
from  the  upper  Midwest  would  cause  milk 
prices  there  to  rise,  raising  the  ingredient 
cost  of  reconstituted  milk  above  the  $11.82 
per  100  pounds.  To  the  e.xtent  that  reconsti- 
tuted milk  substitutes  for  fresh  milk  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  decline 
in  demand  for  fresh  milk  would  lead  to  fall- 
ing prices  in  those  parts  of  the  country.  The 
end  result  would  be  less  regional  variation 
of  milk  prices  in  the  United  States. 

The  leveling  of  regional  price  differences 
would  also  cause  regional  shifts  in  produc- 
tion. Less  milk  would  be  produced  in  the 
Southeastern  and  Northeastern  States 
where  costs  of  production  are  higher.  More 
mUk  would  be  produced  in  the  upper  Mid- 
west and  surrounding  areas  where  milk  pro- 
duction costs  are  the  lowest.  During  the 
transition  period,  dislocation  costs  would  be 
experienced  by  farms  in  the  areas  where 
production  declines  were  large. 

A  LOOK  AT  EfTTCIENCy 

The  evaluation  of  efficiency  has  to  In- 
clude all  costs  Incurred  at  the  point  of  pur- 
chase far  use  in  a  milk  product  for  drinking, 
and  must  consider  longrun  effects  on  the  In- 
dustry. These  costs  include  the  farm  costs 
of  producing  milk  plus  the  fuel  and  labor 
costs  of  transporting  fresh  milk  (or  ingredi- 
ents of  reconstituted  milk)  to  the  bottling 
plant. 

The  efficiency  gain  would  come  from  the 
shift  in  regional  production  patterns  toward 
areas  with  a  comparative  cost  advantage  in 
milk  production,  reduction  of  long  distance 
transportation  of  highly  perishable  fresh 
milk  by  Increasing  transportation  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  and  butterfat.  consumer  prices  and 
consumption  more  closely  aligned  to  pro- 
duction costs,  and  lower  reserves  of  fresh 
milk  production  needed  to  cover  fluctu- 
ations In  demand  and  supply. 

The  magnitude  of  this  efficiency  gain  Is 
difficult  to  measure  and  the  range  of  esti- 
mates is  very  wide— from  $22-25  million  per 
vear  to  $125  million. 

PRODUCTION  ON  SMALLEK  FARMS 

The  smallest  dairy  farms— roughly  33 
cows  per  farm— are  primarily  located  in  the 
lowest  cost  production  areas  of  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  With  deregulation  of  recon- 
stituted milk,  farms  in  these  States  and  the 
surrounding  area  would  e.xperience  an  In- 
crease in  prices  paid  for  their  milk  for  use  in 
reconstituted  milk.  Production  would 
expand  through  increases  in  dairy  farm  size, 
an  increased  rate  of  entry  of  new  dairy 
farms,  and/or  a  decrease  in  the  exit  rate  of 
dairy  farms. 
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The  farms  in  the  South  where  costs  are 
highest,  would  experience  a  decline  in  farm 
prices,  depending  on  the  extent  consumers 
switched  to  reconstituted  milk.  Production 
would  drop  through  an  increased  rate  of 
exit  of  dairy  farms  and  a  slower  rate  of 
entry  of  new  dairy  farms. 

Farmers  selling  fresh  milk  in  the  drinking 
market  would  receive  a  lower  price,  and  in 
turn,  consumers  would  pay  a  lower  price. 
The  income  transfer  from  farmers  to  con- 
sumers has  been  estimated  at  over  $350  mil- 
lion—the drop  in  price  multiplied  by  the 
original  quantity  of  drinking  milk  sold. 

However,  farmers  selling  to  milk  manufac- 
turing plants  will  receive  a  higher  price, 
which  translates  into  a  gain  in  income  to 
farmers  in  the  upper  Midwest  and  surround- 
ing areas  of  more  than  $150  million.  This  in- 
crease would  be  passed  onto  consumers  of 
cheese,  butter,  and  ice  cream. 

So  the  net  effect  is  to  reduce  farm  income 
and  consumer  expenditures  on  the  original 
quantity  of  dairy  products  by  roughly  $200 
million  annually. 

IMPROVED  STABILITT 

Month-to-month  and  season-to-season 
fluctuations  in  demand  and  supply  of  fresh 
milk  could  be  moderated  by  using  and 
adding  reconstituted  products  to  inven- 
tories. While  some  destabilizing  adjustments 
would  occur  as  new  products  entered  the 
market,  the  products  would  not  appear 
overnight.  Firms  would  have  to  decide  to 
market  and  promote  the  new  products,  and 
it  might  take  some  time  for  consumers  to 
accept  reconstituted  milk.  More  important- 
ly. Federal  and  State  labeling  issues  would 
have  to  be  settled  and  many  State  prohibi- 
tions against  selling  reconstituted  milk 
would  have  to  be  re-examined.  Consequent- 
ly, the  impact  would  be  moderated  and 
spread  out  over  several  years. 

CONSUMTR  CHOICE  AND  EQUITY 

Reconstituted  milk  products  would  gradu- 
ally appear  in  most  U.S.  markets  if  tht;  cur- 
rent regulations  were  eliminated.  Sales  of 
the  new  products  would  depend  primarily 
on  their  prices  relative  to  the  price  of  fresh 
milk,  perceived  taste  differences  among 
products,  and  product  presentation— name, 
label,  and  advertising.  The  ability  to  pur- 
chase a  greater  range  of  less  expensive 
drinking  milk  products  would  clearly  bene- 
fit consumers.  Even  consumers  of  fresh 
drinking  milk  in  the  Southeast  and  North- 
east would  see  fresh  milk  price  declines  be- 
cause of  product  competition.  Consumers  of 
fresh  milk  in  the  upper  Midwest,  though, 
would  experience  a  slight  increase  In  their 
fresh  milk  prices  in  the  long  run.  In  the  ag- 
gregate, milk  prices  to  consumers  would  de- 
cline. 

Another  consideration  Is  the  distribution- 
al impact  of  the  current  regulatory  policy 
on  different  groups  of  consumers.  Limited 
product  competition  has  resulted  In  higher 
milk  prices,  so  low  Income  consumers— who 
spend  a  greater  percentage  of  their  Income 
on  food— are  hurt  more  than  high  Income 
consumers.  The  current  program  also  penal- 
izes milk  drinkers  and  subsidizes  cheese  and 
ice  cream  eaters.* 
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READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
April  27,  1930,  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  there  appeared  a 


very  interesting  article  on  the  "Read- 
ing Is  F^indamental"  program.  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Great  Book  Giveaway 
(By  Phyllis  Theroux) 

Shirley  Hufstedler,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation has  one— in  her  office.  Amy  Carter 
has  one— probably  in  her  room.  "The  Che- 
sire  Cat,"  a  kids'  bookstore  in  Washington. 
has  one— right  over  the  caih  register.  And 
of  course.  Maurice  Sendak.  the  author-illus- 
trator who  created  it,  has  the  copyright  on 
the  poster  he  drew  for  "Reading  Is  Funda- 
mental." the  brainchild  of  Mrs.  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  who  decided  that  children  who 
didn't  read  books  might  do  otherwise  if  they 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  and  take 
them  home— for  keeps. 

Mrs.  McNamara's  bright  idea,  which 
began  as  a  small  pilot  project  Involving  poor 
children  in  bookless  homes  in  Washington, 
has  exploded  over  the  14  years  of  its  life- 
time. That  lifetime  was  given  a  sizable  new 
lease  when,  in  1976,  Congress  passed  the  In- 
expensive Book  Distribution  Program,  en- 
abling communities  to  rai.se  funds  that  the 
Federal  government  will  match  three-to- 
one,  and  tripling  the  number  of  books  " 
community  can  buy. 

This  year.  R.I.P.  projects  in  50  states  are 
sending  more  than  11  million  paperback 
books  to  places  as  far  away  as  the  bottom  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  where  books  are  carried 
by  mule  to  a  tribe  of  Suni  Indians  who  will 
receive  the  first  books  ever  published  in  the 
Suni  language. 

The  project  involves  more  than  three  mil- 
lion children  at  13.000  sites.  11.000  in 
schools,  and  last  October  there  was  a  special 
White  House  ceremony  honoring  R.I.P.  Ce- 
lebrities such  as  Carol  Burnett,  Edward 
Asner  and  Arthur  Ashe  lines  up  behind 
Amy  Carter  (the  kid  who  had  the  foresight 
ta  take  a  book  along  to  her  first  White 
House  dinner)  to  talk  about  why  reading  is 
a  very  good  idea. 

As  all  this  commendable  activity  jroceeds. 
however,  the  sad  fact  remains  'hat  few 
Americans  ever  enter  a  bookstore.  On  the 
night  the  White  House  R.I.F.  ceremony 
took  place,  Walter  Cronkite  reported  on  his 
CBS  network  radio  program  that  a  1978 
survey  showed  that  "almost  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  never  reads  a 
l>ook"  at  all.  "An  astonishing  finding."  com- 
mented Mr.  Cronkite,  going  on  to  report 
that  a  Ford  Foundation  study  showed  that 
"dep>ending  on  the  definition  of  literacy 
used,  there  are  18  to  64  million  adult  illiter- 
ates in  the  United  States  today." 

R.I.F.  aims  at  kids— 68  percent  of  them 
aged  6-to-ll— the  age  at  which  the  habit  of 
reading  either  does  or  doesn't  begin.  "The 
bookless  home  is  by  no  means  a  lower- 
income  phenomenon,"  said  Ruth  Graves, 
the  president  of  R.I.F.  In  the  age  of  televi- 
sion, the  number  of  children  who  aren't 
reading  has  increased  significantly. 

Here  is  how  R.I.F.  intends  to  correct  that 
predicament.  A  community  organization  (75 
percent  of  the  projects  are  school-related, 
but  other  groups  such  as  the  Kiwanis  Club 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  have  been  involved)  ap- 
plies to  R.I.F.  to  start  a  project.  Back  comes 
a  kit  explaining  how  the  program  works. 
There  are  three  requirements:  the  group 
must  raise  one-third  of  the  funds  them- 
selves: It  must  "advance"  book-distribution 
days  with  reading-related  activities  that 
stimulate  children's  interest  in  books;  and 
they  must  agree  to  hold  at  least  four  book 
giveaway  days  a  year— the  theory  being  that 
an  "addiction"  must  be  supported  with  more 
than  one  shot  at  the  printed  word. 
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All  Invoice  work  is  done  at  R.I.P.  head- 
quarters in  Washington,  where  there  is  a 
staff  of  50.  The  books  that  the  community 
selects  are  ordered  from  the  list  of  more 
than  260  publishers  and  distributors  who 
are  in  on  the  discount  program  (the  average 
discount  is  40  percent).  And  that's  it.  except 
for  distribution  day,  when  children  descend 
on  the  books  like  shoppers  in  Filene's  base- 
ment, oblivious  to  the  advance  planning 
that  has  gone  into  the  event. 

At  Abington  elementary  school  in  north- 
em  Virginia,  the  children  came  in  orderly 
hordes  throughout  the  day,  escorted  by 
their  teachers,  who  stood  aside  and  watched 
them  riffle  excitedly  through  the  books- 
like  "Little  Prince."  But  "Curious  George" 
was  a  big  item.  Stories  about  dinosaurs  and 
sports  heroes  went  fast.  The  times  are 
changing:  two  boys  asked  for  cookbooks. 
And  one  little  girl  in  com  rows  spent  a  long 
time  looking  at  "Johnny  Tremam"  and  de- 
cided, for  reasons  best  known  to  her.  that 
this  was  going  to  be  her  last  choice. 

An  adult  volunteer  tried  to  push  her  own 
childhood  favorite,  "Caddie  Woodlawn,"  on 
a  boy  who  wasn't  impressed.  "Does  it  have 
any  pictures?  "  he  asked.  "Not  many"  con- 
ceded the  adult,  "but  she  gets  In  trouble  a 
lot  and  the  book  is  full  of  good  stories  about 
how  she  gets  out  of  It."  He  wasnt  con- 
vinced. "What  happens  at  the  end?"  he 
asked.  That  question  was  asked  repeatedly. 
The  adult  couldn't  remember.  The  book  was 
returned  to  the  table.  He  would  choose  his 
owTi,  thank  you  very  much— which  is  the 
whole  idea  l)ehind  R.I.F.  The  child  who 
chooses  his  own  book  "owns"  it  in  more 
ways  than  one. 

"Ah,"  said  a  Yolunteer  at  a  table  where 
the  books  are  checked  out  against  a  list  of 
the  names  of  children  present,  "I  see  you've 
gotten  a  book  about  Nadia  Comaneci.  What 
fun!"  The  little  7-year-old  Chinese  girl  in 
the  7-Up  T-shirt  gazed  solemnly  at  this  ex- 
cited adult.  "Now  I'm  going  to  put  your 
name  right  here  so  that  this  book  will 
always  be  yours."  said  the  volunteer. 
making  a  small  show  of  inscribing  the  blank 
label  on  the  front  of  the  book  with  the 
child's  name. 

All  day  long  the  children  at  Abington 
lined  up  for  their  books  to  be  inscribed: 
»hen  distribution  day  was  over,  the  tables 
were  bare.  A  happy  ending. 

"Let  me  tell  you  a  story,"  said  Pamela 
Sacks,  one  of  the  owners  of  "The  Cheshire 
Cat,"  the  only  children's  bookstore  in  Wash- 
ington. "R.I.F.  is  the  embodiment  of  an  idea 
that  I  experienced  firsthand  when  I  was  a  li- 
brarian at  a  private  school  here.  There  was 
one  little  boy,  a  scholarship  student  at  the 
school,  who  had  taken  three  books  out  of 
the  library.  But  he  refused  to  bring  them 
back.  Each  time  I  asked  him  where  they 
were,  he  made  an  excuse.  Finally  I  realized 
that  he  wouldn't  bring  them  back  because 
he  loved  them  too  much.  So  I  told  him  that 
if  he  would  bring  them  back  I  would  give 
him  three  paperback  copies  that  he  could 
keep  for  himself." 

The  very  next  day.  the  three  library 
books  were  returned.  But  before  he  would 
hand  them  over,  he  took  my  three  paper- 
back duplicates  and  lined  them  up  against 
the  originals  and  compared  them— first  pic- 
ture for  picture,  and  then  line  for  line,  to 
make  sure  that  the  ones  I  had  given  him 
were  absolutely  the  same.  Only  then  would 
he  hand  over  the  library  copies.  It  was  the 
most  touching  thing  I  have  ever  seen.  Those 
three  paperbacks  were  the  b''ginning  of  his 
own  library." 

Paperbacks  (R.I.F.  doesn't  buy  hard- 
covers) are  big  business  in  the  children's 
market.  There  has  been  a  700  percent  in- 
crease in  volume  over  the  l^st  year,  which 
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speaks  volumes  about  the  enduring  popular- 
ity of  books,  if  only  they  can  be  gotten  Into 
a  child's  hands. 

What  about  the  child  who  doesn't  know 
enough  about  what  he  or  she  is  capable  of 
reading,  and  chooses  a  book  that  is  too  diffi- 
cult? One  of  the  R.I.F.  staffers  answered 
that  question  from  a  critic  with  a  story 
about  a  bookglveaway  in  West  Virginia:  A 
boy  chose  a  book  that  was  the  biggest, 
heaviest  he  could  find,  on  the  theory  that 
heft  makes  right.  "Everybody  knew  that  the 
book  was  too  hard  for  him."  she  said.  "But 
the  next  time  R.I.F.  had  a  book  day  in  West 
Virginia,  that  same  child  came  back  and 
asked  for  a  dictionary." 

Some  ideas  die  because  they  arc  simply 
too  good  to  be  true.  But  R.I.P.  seems  to  be 
one  of  those  rare  examples  of  how  the  Gov- 
ernment has  joined  with  the  "grass  roots" 
community  and  virtually  everyone  has 
wound  up  applauding— including  public  li- 
braries (vhich  originally  opposed  R.I.F.) 
and  the  publishing  Industry,  which  has 
begun  to  take  paperback  children's  books 
almost  as  seriously  as  children  do.  Given  a 
chance,  a  chance  to  own  a  book,  which  is 
what  R.I.F.  provides.  Mrs.  McNamara's 
bright  idea  seems  to  be  too  true  to  be  any- 
thing but  good,  and  getting  better— like  a 
book  that  is  to  wonderful  to  put  down.* 


SPACE  AND  THE  HUMAN  SPIRIT 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T:S 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  last 
week  an  article  concerning  the  in- 
creased militarization  of  space  and  the 
dangers  this  trend  presents,  not  only 
for  our  security,  but  also  for  the 
health  of  our  civilian  space  policy. 
Today  I  want  to  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  to  place  in  the  Record,  an 
article  by  the  well-known  writer  James 
Michener  on  the  spiritual  benefits 
cuDnferred  on  us  as  individuals  and  as  a 
Nation  by  our  activities  in  space  explo- 
ration. This  essay  appears  in  the  May 
1980  issue  of  Omni  and  expresses  Mr. 
Michener's  sense  of  the  importance  of 
moving  forward  to  meet  the  continu- 
ing challenge  of  space. 
The  article  follows: 

Looking  Toward  Space 
(By  James  A.  Michener) 

There  seem  to  be  great  tides  that  operate 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  a.'-.d  nations  are 
prudent  if  they  estimate  the  force  of  those 
tides,  their  genesis,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  utilized.  A  nation  that  gues.ses 
wrong  on  all  its  estimates  is  apt  to  be  in  seri- 
ous trouble,  if  not  on  the  brink  of  decline. 
Filled  with  speculation,  men  with  clever 
minds  can  make  remarkable  contributions. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, nations  faced  problems  comparable  to 
those  faced  by  individuals  like  Columbus, 
Vasco  da  Gama,  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  They 
had  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  exploration  of  the  world  and. 
if  so.  to  what  degree  of  commitment.  Those 
nations  like  Portugal  and  Spain  that  made 
early  and  fast  decisions  gained  empires  of 
fantastic  richness.  Others,  like  disunited 
Germany  and  Italy,  which  did  not  perceive 
the  possibilities,  suffered  grave  disadvan- 
tages and  never  caught  up.  England  and 
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Prance  were  very  tardy,  but  in  the  end  the 
first  made  a  stunning  recovery,  the  latter 
never  did. 

I  am  not  primarily  interested  In  either  the 
exploits  of  a  few  daring  captains  or  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  nations  they  repre- 
sented. The  more  lasting  effect  was  on  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  wonderful  enlarging 
of  the  human  consciousness  when  it  realized 
that  the  old  definitions  no  longer  applied, 
when  it  knew  that  the  world  consisted  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  Europe.  To  have 
missed  the  explorations  was  regrettable,  but 
to  have  missed  this  spiritual  awakening 
would  have  been  disastrous.  Prance  and 
Sweden  are  excellent  examples  of  nations 
that  did  little  of  the  manual  work  but  that 
reaped  the  Intellectual  rewards  of  the 
period.  One  might  almost  argue  that  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  dragged  home  the  raw  materi- 
al for  Prance  and  Sweden  to  codify  and 
digest,  proving  that  any  nation  can  partici- 
pate in  the  great  swing  of  civilization  ac- 
cording to  its  peculiar  capabilities.  Portugal 
provided  daring  sea  captains.  England  pro- 
vided able  administratora  France  provided 
the  philosophers.  Those  tlvat  provided  noth- 
ing lost  an  entire  cycle  of  historical  experi- 
ence, from  which  they  never  recovered. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  rewards  resulting 
from  participation  in  a  great  cycle  need  be 
permanent,  reaching  down  to  all  genera- 
tions. I  am  quite  content  If  my  nation  gains 
enlightenment  or  riches  or  advantages  of 
other  kinds  for  a  respectable  period.  It  can't 
be  the  hullabaloo  of  a  single  day  or  week. 
nor  the  celebration  without  foundation  of 
some  accidental  accomplishment  with  little 
subsequent  meaning.  But  if  a  nation  re- 
sponds to  a  challenge,  succeeds  in  its  effort, 
gamers  the  rewards  for  a  sensible  period, 
and  then  loses  the  commanding  position.  I 
think  no  harm  has  been  done.  The  nation 
has  gleaned  from  that  experience  about  all 
that  it  was  destined  to  achieve,  and  a  great 
good  has  been  accomplished,  because  then 
the  nation  is  prepared  psychologically  to 
tackle  the  next  big  problem  when  it  comes 
along.  And  it  surely  will,  for  the  life  of  any 
nation  since  the  beginning  of  history  has 
been  a  record  of  how  it  confronted  the  great 
challenges  that  inevitably  came  its  way. 

History  is  a  grand  mix  of  concepts,  ac- 
tions, organtzings,  and  commitments  that 
determines  the  extent  to  which  any  nation 
can  achieve  a  good  life  for  its  citizens,  and  I 
believe  without  question  that  If  a  nation 
misses  the  great  movements  of  its  time,  it 
misses  the  foundations  on  which  it  can 
build  for  the  future. 

One  word  of  caution.  I  am  not  here  speak- 
ing of  either  fad  or  fashion.  I  am  not  extoll- 
ing the  attractive  ephemeral.  And  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  sponsoring  the  idea  that  was  so 
fashionable  in  the  1930s  that  German 
Nazism  represented  "the  wave  of  the 
future."  Anyone  who  subscribed  lo  that  Idea 
had  a  very  limited  view  of  what  the  future 
of  the  human  race  could  be,  and  few  fash- 
ionable ideas  have  ever  crumbled  so  fast  and 
so  disastrously.  The  senate  of  any  nation  is 
obligated  to  discern  the  me^ply  fashionable 
when  it  offers  itself  and  to  reject  It. 

Suppose  that  all  I  have  said  is  true,  which 
would  be  a  miracle  equal  to  those  I've  been 
discussing.  Where  does  that  leave  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  Its  space  pro- 
gram? I  am  competent  to  comment  on  only 
three  of  its  aspects,  leaving  the  mo.-c  techni- 
cal details  to  others. 

Are  there  nonmilitary  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  The  high 
technical  requirements  for  success  in  space 
are  so  fundamental  that  spinoff  rewards  are 
almost  automatic.  Radio,  television,  medical 
instrumentation,  miniaturization,  watches, 
new      food      processors,      communications. 
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health  advances,  and  improvements  in 
clothing  are  some  of  the  few  advantages 
that  I  myself  have  gained  l)ecause  of  the 
space  program,  and  I  am  speaking  only  of 
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tions  are  lost  or  when  a  sense  of  frustration 
or  waning  purpose  prevails. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  a  human 
life  or  the  life  of  a  nation  movine  forward 
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ing  the  chain  of  numbers,  augmenting  some, 
diminishing  others,  so  that  the  photographs 
became  always  clearer  and  more  defined.  I 
realized   that   we  could   accomplish   almn.st 
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I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial 
with  our  colleagues. 

Isolating  Nicaragua  Is  a  Mistake 
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The  situation  is  really  quite  simple. 
If  the  Congress  is  not  able  to  pass  the 
necessary  authorization  and  approprl- 
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They  are  as  different  from  one  another  as 
random  individuals  can  be.  these  bright 
young    men.    But    there    are    some    basic 
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health  advances,  and  improvements  in 
clothing  are  some  of  the  few  advantages 
that  I  myself  have  gained  because  of  the 
space  program,  and  I  am  speaking  only  of 
small  items  that  can  be  comprehended  and 
used  by  the  individual. 

If  one  considers  the  larger  items,  such  as 
intercontinental  communications  satellites, 
the  mapping  of  weather  patterns,  the  analy- 
sis of  soils  and  forests,  the  exploration  for 
minerals,  including  oil.  the  management  of 
fisheries  and  the  like,  the  potential  rewards 
are  multiplied  many  times. 

I  have  followed  our  past  space  adventures 
about  as  can  fully  as  an  unlnstructed 
layman  could,  and  I  have  a  rather  imagina- 
tive mind,  but  I  anticipated  almost  none  of 
these  significa^it  by-products,  and  I  doubt 
that  any  of  us  can  predict  where  the  next 
contributions  will  be  otade. 

I  have  heard  one  Impressive  argument 
against  what  I  am  saying  now.  A  man  of 
some  probity  said.  "If  we  had  applied  our 
scientific  brains  to  these  problems,  we  could 
have  solved  them  all  at  one  tenth  the  cost." 
He  is  right  Had  Congress  20  years  ago  set 
aside  a  substantial  budget,  and  had  it  au- 
thorized the  assembling  of  a  body  of  top  sci- 
entists, and  had  it  provided  them  with  spa- 
cious laboratories  and  told  them.  "Devise  a 
computerized  navigational  instrument  that 
wlU  operate  regardless  of  where  in  space  it 
is  stationed."  this  could  surely  have  been 
done.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  human 
mind  works  this  way.  It  is  only  when  great 
felt  needs  spur  the  imagination  that  certain 
accomplishments  become  possible.  As  a 
project  by  itself,  few  of  the  bonuses  cited 
above  would  have  materialized:  as  part  of  a 
national  effort  with  a  clearly  defined  goal, 
they  all  came  into  being,  and  others  like 
them  will  follow. 

Are  there  military  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  I  would  be 
terrified  today  if  only  Russian  and  Chinese 
vehicles  were  orbiting  In  space.  Their  mili- 
tary advantage  would  be  so  tremendous  that 
we  might  almost  suffer  as  a  nation  a  kind  of 
psychological  shock  from  which  we  might 
never  recover,  for  we  would  certainly  be  at 
their  mercy. 

I  fear  that  potentials  of  space  warfare 
have  yet  to  be  Impressed  upon  the  American 
public.  We  do  not  realize  the  overwhelming 
advantage  a  nation  would  enjoy  if  it  alone 
commandeered  space,  if  it  alone  could  direct 
by  radio  beam  when  and  where  an  object  or 
its  cargo  were  to  be  brought  down  to  Earth. 
Any  nation  that  allowed  its  enemies  such  a 
superiority  would  soon  find  Itself  doomed. 

But  if  all  nations  have  the  capacity  to  uti- 
lize space  defensively,  then  the  peril  is  di- 
minished and  reasonable  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out.  But  only  through  parity  can 
we  fully  succeed  in  this  endeavor. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  must  have  a 
sensible  space  program,  whether  it  wants 
one  or  not.  To  fail  to  keep  up  with  new  de- 
velopments in  this  field  would  be  disastrous, 
and  any  presidential  administration  that 
permitted  a  lag  should  be  resoundingly  con- 
demned. We  have  to  know  what  the  capa- 
bilities of  space  are,  and  we  have  got  to 
retain  our  proficiency  in  using  them. 

Are  there  spiritual  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  The  spirit  of 
man  and  the  resolve  of  a  nation  are  tenuous 
things,  to  be  fortified  by  the  strangest  expe- 
riences or  destroyed  by  the  most  unantici- 
pated accidents.  Outward  events  influence 
them,  but  inner  resolves  usually  determine 
outcomes.  A  novelist  sees  men  and  women 
destroy  themselves  because  the  will  to  sur- 
vive has  been  lost:  a  historian  watches  na- 
tions go  down  because  of  fatal  wrong 
choices  that  sap  the  national  energy.  Usual- 
ly the  tragedy  occurs  when  inner  convic- 
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tions  are  lost  or  when  a  sense  of  frustration 
or  waning  purt>ose  prevails. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  a  human 
life  or  the  life  of  a  nation  moving  forward 
with  enough  energy  and  commitment  to  lift 
it  into  the  next  cycle  of  experience.  My  own 
life  has  been  spent  chronicling  the  rise  and 
faJl  of  human  systems,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  all  terribly  vulnerable. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  our  nation  depends 
primarily  upon  a  successful  space  program. 
There  are.  as  Wiliam  James  said,  moral 
equivalents  to  war,  moral  substitutes  for 
any  charismatic  national  experience.  I  am 
sure  we  could,  as  a  nation,  attain  great  spirit 
ual  reassurance  from  rebuilding  our  cities 
or  distributing  our  farm  produce  better. 
And  my  experience  in  the  arts  has  taught 
me  to  be  suspicious  of  late  fashions  or  high 
styles.  Space  programs  are  stylish  today  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  abused. 

But  I  also  believe  that  there  are  moments 
in  history  when  challenges  occur  of  such  a 
compelling  nature  that  to  miss  them  is  to 
miss  the  whole  meaning  of  an  epoch.  Space 
is  such  a  challenge.  It  is  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenge William  Shakespeare  sensed  nearly 
400  years  ago  when  he  wrote: 
There  Is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And   we   must   take   the   current   when   it 

serves 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

We  risk  great  peril  if  we  kill  off  this  spirit 
of  adventure,  for  we  cannot  predict  how  and 
in  what  seemingly  unrelated  fields  it  will 
manifest  itself.  A  nation  that  loses  its  for- 
ward thrust  is  in  danger,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  retain  that  thrust  is 
to  keep  exploring  possibilities.  The  sense  of 
exploration  is  intimately  bound  up  with 
human  resolve,  and  for  a  nation  to  believe 
that  it  is  stUl  committed  to  forward  motion 
is  to  ensure  its  continuance. 

I  doubt  there  is  a  woman  or  a  man  who 
honestly  believes  that  the  United  States 
could  ever  fall  backward,  as  other  nations 
have  within  our  lifetime.  Intuitively  we  feel 
that  we  are  exempt.  Yet  for  us  to  think  so  is 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  history,  for  many  na- 
tions at  their  apex  were  inwardly  doomed, 
because  their  willpower  had  begun  to  falter, 
and  soon  their  vulnerability  became  evident 
to  all.  Enemies  do  not  destroy  nations;  time 
and  the  loss  of  will  bring  them  down. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  most  careful 
about  retreating  from  the  specific  challenge 
of  our  age.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  turn 
our  back  upon  the  frontier  of  this  epoch. 
Space  is  indifferent  to  what  we  do;  it  has  no 
feeling,  no  design,  no  interest  in  whether  we 
grapple  with  it  or  not.  But  we  carmot  be  in- 
different to  space,  because  the  grand,  slow 
march  of  our  intelligence  has  brought  us,  in 
our  generation,  to  a  point  from  which  we 
can  explore  and  understand  and  utilize  it. 
To  turn  back  now  would  be  to  deny  our  his- 
tory, our  capabilities. 

I  was  not  overly  impressed  when  men 
walked  upon  the  moon,  because  I  knew  it  to 
be  out  there  at  a  specific  distance,  with  spe- 
cific characteristics,  and  I  supposed  that  we 
had  enough  intelligence  to  devise  the  neces- 
sary machinery  to  get  us  there  and  back. 
But  when  we  sent  an  unmanned  object  hur- 
tling Into  distant  space,  and  when  it  began 
sending  back  signals— a  chain  of  numbers, 
to  be  exact— that  could  be  reassembled  here 
on  Earth  to  provide  us  with  a  photograph  of 
the  surface  of  Mars.  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
wonder.  And  when  computers  began  adjust- 
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ing  the  chain  of  numbers,  augmenting  some, 
diminishing  others,  so  that  the  photographs 
became  always  clearer  and  more  defined,  I 
realized  that  we  could  accomplish  almost 
anything  out  In  the  farthest  reaches  of 
space. 

My  life  changed  completely  on  the  day  I 
saw  those  Mars  photographs,  for  I  had  par- 
ticipated in  that  miracle.  My  tax  dollars  had 
helped  pay  for  the  project.  The  universities 
that  I  supported  had  provided  the  brains  to 
arm  the  cameras.  And  the  government  that 
I  helped  nourish  had  organized  the  expedi- 
tion. I  saw  the  universe  in  a  new  light  and 
myself  and  my  nation  in  a  new  set  of  re- 
sponsibilities. My  spirit  was  enlarged  and 
my  willingness  to  work  on  future  projects 
fortified. 

No  one  can  predict  what  aspect  of  space 
will  invigorate  a  given  individual,  and  there 
must  have  been  millions  of  Americans  who 
did  not  even  know  Mars  had  been  photo- 
graphed. But  we  do  know  that  In  previous 
periods  when  great  explorations  were  made 
they  reverberated  throughout  society. 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  re- 
sponded to  the  events  of  their  day.  Scien- 
tists were  urged  to  new  discoveries.  And  na- 
tions modified  their  practices  in  accordance 
with  these  discoveries. 

All  the  thoughts  of  men  are  interlocked, 
and  success  in  one  area  produces  unforeseen 
successes  In  others.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
a  nation  like  ours  is  obligated  to  pursue  its 
adventure  in  space.  I  am  not  competent  to 
say  how  much  money  should  be  spent.  I  am 
not  competent  to  advise  on  how  the  pro- 
gram should  be  administered.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced it  must  be  done.* 


HELP  FOR  DEMOCRACY  IN 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  6 
weeks  ago  the  House  approved  H.R. 
6081.  the  Special  Central  American  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980,  a  bill  designed 
specifically  to  strengthen  and  encour- 
age the  non-Communist  forces  in  Nica- 
ragua. Although  this  urgent  legisla- 
tion was  approved  after  a  debate  as 
thorough  as  any  in  recent  years,  fur- 
ther action  has  been  stalled  by  the 
limitations  of  the  current  budget  reso- 
lutions. We  will  soon  vote  on  a  motion 
to  appoint  conferees. 

A  recent  editorial  tn  the  Miami 
Herald  highlights  the  importance  of 
the  actions  we  take  on  the  question  of 
aid  to  Nicaragua.  The  $75  million  aid 
package  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion remains  the  key  to  our  country's 
efforts  to  establish  constructive  rela- 
tionships with  the  new  government  in 
Nicaragua,  and  to  combat  Marxist  in- 
fluence in  this  vital  Central  American 
country.  Delay  has  already  been  costly 
for  our  national  interests  in  Central 
America.  Rejection  of  the  aid  package 
would  strike  a  heavy  blow  at^  the 
forces  we  are  seeking  to  help,  the  mod- 
erates and  prodemocratlc  forces  in  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  and  private 
sector. 

As  the  House  once  again  considers 
this  Important  and  urgent  legislation, 


I  would  like  to  share  this  editorial 
with  our  colleagues. 

Isolating  Nicaragua  Is  a  Mistake 

Unwise  inflexibility  dominates  the  atti- 
tude of  the  U.S.  House  toward  aiding  Nicar- 
agua's Sandinlsta  government.  That  rigidity 
Is  particularly  stressing  to  those  who  believe 
that  enlightened  self-interest  and  democrat- 
ic principles  should  guide  U.S.  foreign 
policy. 

A  package  of  $75  million  In  aid— an 
amount  that  can  betoken  at  best  U.S.  good- 
will toward  the  people  of  Nicaragua— has 
been  stalled  for  long  months  in  Congress. 
The  Carter  Administration  views  that  aid  as 
the  key  to  searching  for  a  tenable  relation- 
ship with  the  new  and  struggling  Nicara- 
guan government. 

Now  the  House  leadership  has  postponed 
a  vote  on  the  bill,  sensing  that  it  was  des- 
tined for  defeat.  It  would  thus  seem  that  a 
majority  of  the  U.S.  House  has  a  lament- 
ably unrealistic  view  of  international  rela- 
tions. 

Opposition  to  the  aid  package  has  rested 
on  the  argument  that  the  Sandinlsta  gov- 
ernment is  a  Communist  wolf  in  drab  fa- 
tigues, much  like  the  early  Castro  regime. 

There  is  actually  no  doubt  that  some 
members  of  the  ruling  junta  have  Marxist 
sympathies,  at  least.  But  there  does  not  now 
seem  to  be  adequate  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  Sandinlsta  government  will  respect  indi- 
vidual liberties  and  property  rights,  either. 

The  world  community  in  general  Is 
making  meaningful  gestures  of  support  for 
and  assistance  to  that  war-ravaged  nation. 
Those  who  have  shown  their  good  will  in- 
clude Venezuela,  Mexico,  the  World  Bank. 
West  Germany,  a  group  of  Swedish  labor 
union.'!,  and  Cuba. 

The  House,  it  seems,  is  angrry  about  a 
recent  high-level  Nicaraguan  delegation's 
recent  trip  to  Eastern  Europe.  East  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  promised  sub- 
stantial aid,  and  Nicaragua  and  the  Soviets 
agreed  to  strengthen  ties.  They  also  issued 
communiques  expressing  agreement  on 
many  issues,  including  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan  and  Middle  East  policy. 

Failing  to  help  Nicaraguans  In  their  time 
of  need  because  of  unproved  fears  could 
nurture  the  acrimony  left  from  decades  of 
indispensable  U.S.  support  for  the  selfish, 
greedy,  repressive  Somozas.  Congress  should 
espy  the  danger  of  driving  Nicaragua  closer 
to  the  Soviets  simply  because  Nicaragua 
needs  help,  whatever  the  source. 

The  chances  of  developing  healthy  rela- 
tions with  Nicaragua  can  only  dim  tragically 
if  Congress  says  unnecessarily  that  the 
United  States  is  not  even  willing  to  see  what 
is  possible.* 


FOOD  STAMP  AMENDMENT 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
considerations  of  S,  1309.  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments,  I  will  pro- 
pose, with  the  support  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon),  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords), and  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
baina  (Mr.  Buchanan),  an  amendment 
to  insure  that  the  21.4  million  people 
receiving  food  stamps  are  not  cut  off 
as  of  June  1. 
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The  situation  is  really  quite  simple. 
If  the  Congress  is  not  able  to  pass  the 
necessary  authorization  and  appropri- 
ation bills  by  the  May  24  deadline, 
benefits  will  then  end  on  Jime  1. 

Our  amendment  allows  States  to  In- 
dividually continue  the  food  stamp 
program  for  1  month  with  the  promise 
that  Congress,  when  it  does  pass  the 
necessary  legislation,  will  then  reim- 
burse the  States  for  the  month  of 
June. 

While  there  have  been  many  dis- 
agreements. I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Congress  is  willing  to  allow  this  pro- 
gram to  die.  In  spite  of  some  abuses, 
many  of  which  have  been  curtailed, 
21.4  million  people— young  and  old 
alike— rely  on  food  stamps  as  a  way  of 
survival. 

A  copy  of  the  Peyser-Simon-Jeffords- 
Buchanan  amendment  follows: 

Amendment  to  S.  1309.  as  Reporttd. 
Offered  bt  Mr.  Peyser 

Page  39,  after  line  22  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

RETROACTIVE  REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec.  202.  From  any  funds  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980. 
to  provide  benefits  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  after  May  31.  1980.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  reimburse  partici- 
pating States  for  any  funds  expended  by 
such  States  to  provide  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  such  Act  to  households  for  any 
time  in  the  period  begirming  on  June  1,  1980 
and  ending  on  June  30,  1980,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Secretary  would  have  expended 
fimds  under  the  authority  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  provide  such  benefits 
to  households  and  to  pay  administrative 
costs  of  State  agencies,  but  for  the  oper- 
ation of  section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.* 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN  TODAY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  us  who  served  in  Vietnam  have  re- 
tained a  deep  concern  for  many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  served  during 
that  difficult  war.  For  the  information 
of  the  Members.  I  insert  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  an  article  from  the 
May  4  Washington  Post  outlining 
many  of  the  problems  faced  by  these 
veterans  since  the  war. 

The  article  follows: 

Since  Vietnam:  Years  of  Quiet 

Desperation 

(By  Sandy  Rovner) 

Funny  j^ou  might  think,  they  don't  look 
any  different  from  anybody  else,  these 
handsome  young  men.  bent  on  the  business 
of  their  lives.  They  are  in  their  30s,  none 
older  than  35.  Most  have  had  some  college 
education.  Some  have  pKjstgraduate  degrees. 
They  are  mostly  on  fast  career  tracks,  more 
successful  than  not  in  their  chosen  profes- 
sions. Sure,  they're  loners,  but  then,  that  is 
a  matter  of  choice,  isn't  it?  They  themselves 
might  have  told  you  (in  no  uncertain  terms) 
that  Indeed  it  is— assuming,  of  course,  they 
would  have  discussed  it  with  you  at  all. 
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They  are  as  different  from  one  another  as 
random  Individuals  can  be,  these  bright 
young  men.  But  there  are  some  basic 
common  traiU;  They  are  all  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. And  there  Is  something  else:  They  are 
survivors.  The  came  back  without  apparent 
disablement.  .  .  . 

Their  lives  have  gone  on  for  the  past  10 
years  or  so.  and  gone  on  rather  well,  an  un- 
critical eye  might  Judge.  But  some  of  them 
are  t>eglnning  to  recognize  that  something  is 
not  quite  right,  that,  perhaps,  they  should 
be— at  very  least— numbered  among  Thor- 
eaus  "mass  of  men  [who]  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  .  .  ."  Others— no  one  ts  sure 
how  many— are  discovering  that  the  quiet 
desperation  is  building  up  Into  more  explo- 
sive channels.  It  Is  a  syndrome  the  experts 
are  calling  "delayed  stress." 

"You  can  see  It  in  lives  that  appear  suc- 
cessful," says  Steve  Chapman  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  "It's  a  sense  of 
having  been  abused  and  having  had  their 
beliefs  trashed  on." 

This  is  a  story  about  three  of  those  young 
men  who  served  in  Vietnam.  They  are  typi- 
cal in  Important  ways  of  perhaps  half  a  mil- 
lion of  their  fellow  combat  veterans  In  that 
saddest  of  wars.  Each  of  the  three  was  faced 
unexpectedly  with  rage  and  despair  they 
had  been  carrying  around— unknowingly— 
for  about  a  decade.  And  in  each  case,  they 
were— fortuitously,  they  now  feel— directed 
to  a  young  psychologist  (who  is  not  a  veter- 
an) and  his  assistant  (who  is)  and  a  12-week 
group  therapy  session  which  they  have  just 
completed. 

They  have  been  frank  with  each  other, 
with  themselves  and  with  inteniewers. 
They  have  asked  that  only  their  first  names 
be  used. 

Peter  is  cool.  He  stayed  in  the  Air  Force 
after  his  return  from  Vietnam  and  was  any- 
body's Hollywood  image  of  an  Air  Force  of- 
ficer/gentleman. He  even  spent  time  as  a 
White  House  social  aide.  Now  he  is  an  ad- 
ministrative official  at  a  large  agency  and 
looks  as  Madison  Avenue  as  he  must  have 
looked  Air  Force.  He  Is  tall,  and  his  sandy- 
red  hair  and  moustache  besp>eak  his  Scot- 
tish ancestry. 

He  sees  himself  as  self-possessed,  disci- 
plined. He  never  married  but  "came  cloce  a 
few  times."  He  aUays  liked  to  have  things 
his  o»Ti  way,  he  says.  So  when  his  control 
began  to  crack,  it  came  as  a  con.sidorable 
shock. 

He  was,  he  recalls.  In  a  grocery  store, 
cashing  a  check.  It  was  last  November.  He 
asked  the  ca-shier  the  date.  The  cashier 
"turned  to  me  and  he  snapped.  'If  you  were 
a  veteran,  you  d  know  what  today  is.  It's 
Veteran's  Day,  the  llth  day  of  the  11th 
month.'  he  was  an  old  man  and  1  turned  on 
him  and  I  said.  You  son  of  a  bitch,'  and  I 
almost  grabbed  him,  and  I  said.  I  fought  in 
Vietnam  and  almost  got  killed  50.000  times 
and  you  tell  me  that?  You  know  why  I  don't 
remember,  because  this  goddamed  Veteran's 
Day  is  not  for  us.  Its  for  you  old  f— s." 
When  I  got  back  to  my  car  I  was  huffing 
and  puffing  and  hyperventilating  and  I 
thought,  I  could  have  killed  that  man  I  was 
so  mad.' " 

"The  big  thing,"  says  Bob,  a  30-ypar-oId 
medical  student,  "that  you  have  to  forget 
how  to  do  when  you  go  to  war  is  this:  You 
have  to  forget  how  to  love  people." 

".  .  .  Like  love  and  affection  and  compro- 
mising," says  Peter.  "When  you  were  in 
Vietnam  you  couldn't  do  those  things  and 
come  baik  .  .  ." 

It  is  a  kind  of  psychic  numbing."  says 
Ken  Harbert.  the  physician's  assistant  who 
is  co-leader  of  the  group.  "You  put  a  shell 
around  yourself,  and  for  a  lot  of  peopl*. 
they  ha\ent  ever  torn  down  the  wall.  You 
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talk  to  friends,  wives,  relatives  and  they  say. 
"Well,  he's  changed  since  he's  been  in  the 
war.  He  withdraws  a  lot.  He's  stoical,  inde- 
pendent .  . .'  They  use  words  like  that. " 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veterans  Administration,  although  the  VA 
is  beginning  an  outreach  program  to  deal 
with  the  delayed  stress  syndrome.  But  many 
of    the    Vietnam    veteran.s.    inrludme    Rnh 
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you,  and  then  for  all  that  to  have  gone  for 
naught,  to  have  resulted  in  some  kind  of 
futile,  vain  action,  in  the  end  raises  real 

niie.s;tinn.^   in   the   minrl   nf   fhp   vMpmr,   oe-  ♦« 
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were  sent  down  to  Texas  and  hooked  up 
with  a  transport  operation,  then  sent  over 
on  a  troopship  to  Vietnam.  That  was  a  thrill 
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watch  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Vietnam  .  .  .  for  what  I  went  through  in 
Vietnam  I  don't  even  want  you  questioning 
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problems  encountered  by  most  cities 
in  the  1970's. 
The  aeencv  i.<;  nr^sentlv  in  the  mid.<f. 
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talk  to  friends,  wives,  relatives  and  they  say. 

"Well,  he's  changed  since  he's  been  in  the 

war.  He  withdraws  a  lot.  He's  stoical,  inde 

pendent , . .'  They  use  words  like  that. " 

"Because,"  says  Bob,  "people  tin  a  warj 
get  killed  every  day.  Just  like  somebody  s 

there  one  minute  and  then  they're  gone  and 
if  you  really  care  about  them  you  can'i 
handle  it.  I  had  a  really  good  friend  that  Id 
gone  through  basic  training  with  .  .  .  and 
you  know  I  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
hirff.  You're  out  in  the  jur.glf  and  there's 
not  much  to  do  except  sit  around  and  shoot 
the  breeze  ...  so  I  got  pretty  close  to  this 
guy  and  one  day  he  got  killed  standing  right 
next  to  me  and  .  .  .  after  that  I  just  realized 
you  can't  get  close  to  people. 

"And  that  works  pretty  good,  but  it's  hard 
to  lose  that.  Once  you've  got  that  defense 
mechanism  working  for  you  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  break  It  down.  And  I  think  that's 
pretty  much  a  consensus.  You  know,  we 
don't  get  close  to  people.  And  we  don't  let 
people  touch  us  and  we  don't  touch  them, 
you  know,  psychically.  Someone  said  when  he 
walks  into  a  room  full  of  people,  whether 
they're  relatives  or  anything,  he  always 
feels  different.  And  the  thing  about  it  is  you 
are  different .  .  ." 

"It's  not,"  says  Dave,  a  photographer,  who 
is  35,  "the  strung-out  junkie  who  is  totally 
wasted  because  of  his  war  experience,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  good,  old-time,  quiet  des- 
peration. I  think  the  greatest  majority  of 
guys  experience  that  more  than  anything 
else.  That  stuff  is  lurking  around  in  the 
back  of  your  mind  all  the  time  and  I  have  a 
hunch  that  it  influences  a  lot  we  do  and 
we're  just  not  aware  of  it  . .  ."  Dave  works  at 
other  Jobs  to  support  his  photography 
which  he  refers  to  as  his  '  art.  "  He  is  shy 
and  unprepossessing.  There  is  something  of 
the  poet  in  him.  He  broke  up  with  his  wife 
18  months  after  they  were  married.  They 
had  lived  together  for  eight  years  before 
that.  But  he  doesn't  feel  that  the  relation- 
ship was  affected  by  his  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. 

"I'm  not  married,"  says  Bob,  who  says  he 
feels  older  than  his  30  years  but  looks  con- 
siderably younger.  "I  haven't  known  too 
many  to  be  successful  [among  combat  vets]. 
I  don't  think  they  do  too  well  in  marriage." 

Peter  got  hi&  first  clue,  he  realizes  in  ret- 
rospect, about  five  years  ago.  '11  was  the 
day  President  Ford  announced  we  were  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam  and  you  saw  the  guy 
come  out  of  the  embassy  and  fly  away  and 
he  was  the  last  American.  There  was  some- 
thing inside  of  me  that  just  lore  me  to 
pieces.  That's  when  I  wanted  to  see  the 
brass  bands  and  everybody  saying  the  war  Is 
over  and.  well.  I  was  realistic  and  I  knew 
that  wasn't  going  to  happen.  So  I  thought 
well,  what  I'll  do  is  I'll  go  to  church  tomor- 
row. And  the  priest  [Episcopal]  will  say 
something.  He  says  prayers  for  every  s.o.b. 
in  Washington,  you  know,  hell  say  one  for 
the  people  who've  come  back  from  Vietnam, 
or  who  died  at  least. 

"He  never  mentioned  it.  Never,  never  men- 
tioned it.  I  remember  as  I  was  walking  out 
the  door,  I  turned  to  him  and  I  said. 
"You're  a  hell  of  a  lousy  priest.  You  know 
that  55.000  people  died  and  you  couldn't  say 
one  damn  thing  about  it." 

"I  didn't  wait  for  an  answer,  and  I  knew  at 
that  moment  I  had  a  lot  of  anger  in  me  that 
I'd  never  looked  into." 

Jeffrey  Jay  is  the  clinical  psychologist 
who  initiated  the  delayed  stress  group  for 
Vietnam  veterans  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
Psychotherapy  Center  in  McLean.  It  is,  he 
feels,  a  unique  approach  to  a  problem  only 
just  being  identified,  much  less  treated.  For 
a  host  of  reasons,  the  program  is  neither 
sponsored  nor  financed  in  any  way  by  the 
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Veterans  Administration,  although  the  VA 
is  beginning  an  outreach  program  to  deal 
with  the  delayed  stress  syndrome.  But  many 
of  the  Vietnam  veterans,  including  Bob. 
Dave  and  Peter,  are  outspokenly  bitter 
about  the  VA  and  determined  to  slay  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  an  operation  they 
feel  betrayed  them.  In  addition,  the  VA  pro- 
gram is  still  bound  in  developing  protocols 
and  bureaucracy,  they  feel.  So  the  Jay  pro- 
gram is  separate  and  private,  the  fees  paid 
by  the  individuals. 

Says  Jay,  a  Ph.D.  in  psychology,  "Anyone 
who  was  in  Vietnam  had  a  very  full,  rich  ex- 
perience Including,  at  one  extreme,  experi- 
ences that  were  absolutely  horrifying,  terri- 
fying, traumatic— going  through  day  to  day 
with  the  continuing  presence  of  death  or 
the  possibility  of  being  killed,  through  expe- 
riences that  were  Intense  uses  of  power.  In- 
tense feelings  of  camaraderie  between 
people  depending  on  one  another.  But  what- 
ever happened— and  a  lot  happened— 
stopped  with  an  abruptness  that  is  unusual 
in  most  people's  lives  .  .  .  men  described 
their  last  days  as  being  in  an  airfield  being 
bombed  and  having  to  fight  their  way  onto 
a  plane  and  then  once  inside,  there  is  a 
stewardess  serving  food. 

"And  before  they  went,  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  public  debate  with  people  polarized 
and  energized  around  this  so  when  they 
came  back  it  very  quickly  became  a  private 
issue.  Vietnam  sort  of  sank  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  America,  and  all  those  experi- 
ences were  relegated  to  something  that 
went  on  inside.  There  was  no  way  of  talking 
about  it  and  the  veterans  felt  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  blame  and  real  suspicion  about 
feeling  free  to  discuss  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  people  didn't  ask. 
People  didn't  want  to  know.  This  includes 
families,  close  friends,  wives,  parents.  So 
when  the  veterans  got  back  In  the  world'  all 
that  experience  had  to  be  dealt  with  pri- 
vately. .  .  ." 

This  kind  of  thing,  says  Jay,  "creates  a 
separation,  and  that's  one  of  the  things  we 
hear,  time  and  time  again,  I  feel  different 
from  other  people.'  That's  a  statement  you 
also  hear  in  other  kinds  of  psychiatric  work 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  things  to  deal 
with  this  is  just  providing  a  way  for  people 
to  start  talking  and  give  them  a  forum  in 
which  they  can  identify  those  things  which 
really  are  not  their  fault,  really  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  them,  but  are  something  that  are 
shared  in  common.  And  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  own  those  experiences  which  were 
theirs  and  disown  those  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ...  or  were  much  bigger 
than  them." 

"You  have  to  look  at  the  particular  expe- 
rience of  the  Vietnam  veteran,"  Jay  says. 
"There's  a  long  list  of  things  that  were  spe- 
cial about  the  Vietnam  war,  but  in  addition 
you  can  add  those  things  which  are  common 
to  all  wars.  It  was  special,  first  of  all.  be- 
cause of  the  moral  ambivalence  and  all  the 
polarization.  One  did  not  simply  go  off  to 
fight  a  war  that  was  just  and  right.  There 
are  a  lot  of  terrible  things  thai  happen  in 
every  war,  but  in  addition,  America  didn't 
come  out  completely  with  a  white  hat.  An- 
other big  thing  that  I  don't  think  is  dealt 
with  directly  enough  is  that  we  lost  the  war. 
"So  with  all  these  ambivalences  and  ques- 
tions that  the  veteran  had  coming  back 
then,  there  were  perhaps  questions  about 
whether  or  not  he  had  done  well,  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  his  obligations.  Here 
Johnny  marching  off  to  war  was  a  late  ado- 
lescent, as  most  were,  so  there  was  a  lot  on 
the  line  in  terms  of  proving  manhood,  being 
good  enough  and  doing  the  right  thing  and 
all  the  questions  that  come  up:  You  kill  and 
there  are  people  who  are  killed  all  around 
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you,  and  then  for  all  that  to  have  gone  for 
naught,  to  have  resulted  in  some  kind  of 
futile,  vain  action,  in  the  end  raises  real 
questions  In  the  mind  of  the  veteran  as  to 
how  well  he  really  did  do. 

"A  lot  of  anger  results  from  feeling  ripped 
off,  feeling  expected  to  have  done  some- 
thing and  not  being  able  to  have  done  it, 
ripped  off  for  the  time  that  was  lost  when 
he  was  there.  There  are  al.so  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions about  self  and  a  lot  of  bitterness  and 
anger  that  is  not  dealt  with  any  place.  But 
the  conflicts  are  still  there  and  are  dealt 
with  internally." 

The  stress,  revolving  around  the  conflicts 
and  the  often  negative  self-image,  builds  up 
until  something  triggers  it  or  until  it  simply 
has  to  find  a  way  out.  It  can.  Jay  say.s.  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  broad  range  of  symptoms  in- 
cluding anxiety  and  nervousness,  reactions 
to  loud  noises,  nightmares,  difficulties  in 
sleeping,  problems  with  relationships,  prob- 
lems with  being  close  to  anyone.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  dramatic,  but  the  image  of  the 
spooked,  murderous,  wild-eyed  veteran  on  a 
rampage  is  more  a  figment  of  the  cathode 
tube  than  of  reality.  Often  it  is,  indeed, 
years  of  quiet  desperation. 

Peter  was  an  officer,  in  the  Air  Force,  in 
administration  and  personnel.  He'd  joined 
the  Air  Force  after  his  four  years  at  a  big 
midwestern  state  university  becau.se  he'd 
been  told  the  Army  was  "real  bad,  "  and  I 
got  sick  when  I  went  out  on  boats  and 
things." 

Vietnam  had  never  been  a  part  of  his  con- 
sciousness, really,  much  less  his  life,  and  he 
volunteered  for  Vietnam  duty  rather  dispas- 
sionately. 

"The  first  night  was  when  it  came  home 
to  me  that  I  had  ended  up  in  a  war  zone,"' 
he  says.  "I  sat  in  a  huge  room  all  filled  with 
beds  and  I  was  the  only  person  in  it.  I  re- 
member all  night  long  you  could  hear  heli- 
copters going  up  and  down  and  artillery 
going  off.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  never  had  artil- 
lery sounds.  ...  I  remember  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  morning  a  woman  came  in  to  clean 
with  a  little  broom.  She  was  wearing  black 
pajamas  and  the  thought  went  through  my 
mind,  "This  woman's  going  to  lob  a  hand 
grenade  Into  my  bed.'  I  just  sat  there  shak- 
ing. That  was  the  beginning  of  my  fear  in 
Vietnam. 

"I  was  the  support  officer  for  17  forward 
sites  ...  it  meant  every  day  I  had  to  fly  to 
four  or  five  of  these  little  sites  .  .  .  they 
were  ju.st  little  dirt  roads  we  landed  on  and 
people  were  constantly  shooting  at  us.  lob- 
bing stuff  at  us.  It  was  what  Id  always  pic- 
tured in  my  mind  the  Marines  did  and  I 
never  adjusted  to  it.  II  was  as  scary  the  last 
time  as  the  first  time.  But  I  never  said  a 
thing  about  it  while  I  was  there.  Never  once 
did  I  express  fear  to  anybody.  It  hit  mr  that 
the  only  way  to  make  it  through  wa-s  to  be 
strong.  It's  all  I  cared  about.  I  did  my  job.  I 
didn't  drink.  I  didn't  smoke  pot  ...  My 
roommate  cried  every  night,  all  night  long, 
and  had  diarrhea  and  ran  to  the  bathroom 
all  night  long.  .  .  .  We  were  bombed  every 
night.  I  was  very  calm  and  cool.  .  .  .  One 
time  my  room  got  blown  up  by  a  rocket  and 
there  wasn't  much  left  to  it  and  I  went  over 
and  just  pushed  all  the  debris  aside,  shook 
out  my  mattress,  got  in  my  bed,  look  out  a 
flashlight,  read  about  two  pages  and  went  to 
sleep.  I  remember  the  next  morning  [my 
roommate]  called  me  the  biggest  a--he  ever 
met  because  he  said  I  had  no  feeling  at  all. 
And  in  a  way.  he  was  right.  I  had  taken  my 
fee'  ngs  away." 

•  I  was  part  of  the  big  1966  cattle-call." 
Dave  says.  He  was  20.  "I  don't  know  how 
many  were  drafted  at  the  same  time.  So  I 
just  went  in  and  started  being  a  soldier  for  a 
while.  I  drove  a  truck.  The  guys  I  was  with 
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were  sent  down  to  Texas  and  hooked  up 
with  a  transport  operation,  then  sent  over 
on  a  troopship  to  Vietnam.  That  was  a  thrill 
in  itself— me  and  2,000  other  soldiers  and 
Marines  for  three  weeks  on  a  troopship. 
And  we  got  "in  country'  and  right  from  then 
it  started,  within  in  an  hour  after  we  hit  the 
place,  you  know,  I  got  scared.  As  soon  as  we 
started  walking  on  the  soil,  I  thought,  'Oh 
boy.  this  is  going  to  be  a  mess.'  " 

When  he  came  back,  he  says,  "I  didn't  feel 
that  anybody  was  sympathetic  to  me.  We 
were  regarded  as  somewhere  between  vil- 
lains and  suckers.  And  I  think  that's  pretty 
much  the  way  I  fell.  .  .  .  It's  such  a  strange 
situation,  not  being  able  to  come  home  a 
hero  .  .  .  and  after  I  got  back  I  wasn't  in- 
volved politically  in  any  of  the  antiwar 
.stuff.  I  was  just  so  glad  to  be  out ...  I  mean 
I  didn't  participate  in  the  thing  at  the  Cap- 
itol steps  where  they  threw  their  medals 
away  because  Id  already  thrown  my  medals 
away.  .  .  . 

"You  had  the  feeling  when  you  came 
back.  "Well,  that's  it.  Let's  get  on  with  it.' 
Only  apparently  you  can't  get  on  with  it." 

"...  I  always  felt  I  was  ashamed  to  be  a 
Vietnam  veteran,"  says  Bob.  "Like  I  went 
the  whole  route,  volunteer.  Green  Beret, 
airborne  .  .  .  you  know,  all  that  stuff,  the 
superkiller.  because  I  figured  if  I  was  going 
to  do  it  rd  be  the  best. 

"And  the  thing  about  it  is.  it's  been  hard 
for  me  to  accept  that  Id  made  all  those  sac- 
rifices and  nobody  really  appreciated  it.  One 
day  I  just  realized  that  even  though  Viet- 
nam was  all  screwed  up,  it  wasn't  really  my 
fault,  and  I  really  didn't  have  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of.  And  if  it  had  been  any  other 
lime  I'd  probably  have  been  a  hero.  Most  of 
the  people  my  age.  you  know,  we  grew  up  on 
World  War  II  movies  and  the  parades  and 
the  hero's  welcome  and  I  still  don't  think  I 
can  accept  the  fact  that  I  went  over  there 
and  did  all  that  and  I  just  slipped  back 
home  and  nobody  cared." 

Bob  comes  from  a  small  town  in  the 
southern  Midwest.  He  went  into  the  service 
as  soon  as  he  graduated  from  high  school.  It 
was  the  patriotic  thing  to  do.  He  was  18. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  "19  going  on 
40." 

The  dean  of  his  medical  school  sent  Bob 
to  Jeffrey  Jay's  "Back  in  the  World""  pro- 
gram when  the  veteran  became  so  depressed 
he  was  unable  to  study.  He  had  beaten  a 
drug  problem  and  a  drinking  problem  him- 
self. "But  it  seems  like  almost  everyone  has 
trouble  after  about  10  years.  .  ,  ,  I  had 
never  di.scu.s.sed  Vietnam  with  anybody.  Td 
never  talked  to  my  parents  about  it  because 
basically  my  philosophy  was  that  it  hap- 
pened; it  was  a  bad  deal  and  [now  it  was 
time]  just  [to)  go  on  with  your  life." 

Dave  had  himself  a  "nice  little  emotional 
breakdown  "  and  a  friend  had  scouted  out 
the  Jay  program. 

Peter  says,  once  he  had  buried  his  hostil- 
ity to  the  priest,  his  problems  did  not  overt- 
ly return  until  last  November  when  three 
things  happened  to  him  within  a  few  weeks, 

"About  a  week  after  the  incident  in  the 
grocery  store,  I  saw  some  of  those  Vietnam 
stamps  that  came  out  honoring  the  Vietnam 
veteran  with  little  medals,  and  I  remember  I 
bought  a  whole  sheet  of  them  and  brought 
them  home  and  I  wrote  across  them  all." 
'Too  little  and  too  late,"  and  hung  it  up  on 
my  wall. 

"I  realized  then  I  had  serious  problems,  a 
lot  of  anger," 

Then  a  watch  repair  shop  lost  a  watch  he 
had  gotten  in  Vietnam.  "It  had  been  stolen 
out  of  the  repair  shop.  The  salesman  came 
In  smd  he  said,  'I  know  you  bought  that 
watch  In  Vietnam.  It's  not  worth  very 
much.'  Well,  I  did  grab  him  and  I  said,  'My 
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watch  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Vietnam  .  ,  .  for  what  I  went  through  in 
Vietnam  I  don't  even  want  you  questioning 
me  about  the  damn  thing."  He  said.  "Look.  I 
was  in  World  War  II.  Why  are  you  so 
upset?  "  And  I  said.  "I  don't  want  to  hear 
about  your  lousy  World  War  II  and  how 
good  you  guys  had  it  and  how  bad  you  had 
it.  .  .  ." 

"About  the  same  time  I  saw  a  notice  about 
Jeffreys  group.  I  thought,  "I  never  feel 
stress.'  Then  1  put  down  the  article  and  I 
thought,  'Boy,  do  you  feel  stress.'" 

The  group— Dave,  Bob .  and  Peter  and 
three  others— met  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
week  for  12  weeks  with  Jay  and  Ken  Har- 
bert.  Jay  Is  now  putting  together  a  second 
group. 

"At  first,"  says  Peter,  "I  was  fearful.  I 
didn't  know  if  there  would  be  guys  there 
with  limbs  lost  and  I  fell  guilty  going  to  a 
group  because  lots  of  people  suffered  a  lot 
worse  than  I  did  and  here  I  was  being  a  big 
baby  because  I  was  scared  and  now  I'm 
angry  because  I  was  scared  10  years  ago. 

"Well,  I  got  In  there  and  we  sat  around 
and  I  was  the  first  one  to  talk  and  I  ex- 
plained why  I  felt  angry.  I  said,  "I  feel  really 
p— -,  especially  about  World  War  II  veterans 
because  they  got  everything  and  we  got 
nothing  and  I  was  scared  and  I  never  ex- 
pre.ssed  it  and  now  I  feel  real  bad  about 
Vietnam.  I  feel  like  crying  and  I  feel  like 
hitting  somebody."  And  we  went  around  the 
room  and  everyone  said  the  same  thing." 

Says  Bob,  "Mo.st  Vietnam  vets  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stay  away  from  each  other  and  I 
dont  think  there"s  anybody  who  can  help  a 
Vietnam  veteran  any  more  than  another 
Vietnam  veteran.  .  .  .  Everybody"s  got  to 
work  out  their  own  solution,  but  it's  much 
easier  If  you  can  have  contact  with  some- 
body who's  had  the  same  problems  and  has 
dealt  with  them. 

"I  would  love  to  be  able  to  give  a  remedy 
for  Vietnam  veterans."  he  says,  "but  so  far 
in  our  group— basically,  a  first-lime  thing— 
there's  no  precedent  to  go  by  and  its  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say  this  is  therapy  or 
this  is  how  you  treat  .  .  .  and  I  don"t  think 
the  book  is  going  to  be  written  for  quite  a 
while.  We'll  just  keep  trying." 

The  way  Jeffrey  Jay  puts  it  is  this:  "Even 
if  you're  doing  well,  you  can  probably  do 
better  by  letting  it  all  out  and  finding  a  way 
to  Integrate  it." 

"I  don"t  think  there's  any  Vietnam  veter- 
an that  doesn't  have  a  problem,"  says  Bob. 
"And  I  think  for  probably  nine  years  I 
wouldn't  admit  to  myself  I  had  a  problem 
and  therefore  wouldnt  talk  lo  anybody 
about  it.  Basically  it  was  loo  painful  and  it 
was  much  better  if  I  didn't  think  about  it. 
Basically,  if  you  can  get  to  the  point  where 
you  can  talk  about  what  it  has  done  to  you, 
that's  one  of  the  biggest  therapeutic  things 
you  can  do  for  yourself."* 


A  FUTURE  FOR  LEAA? 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  10  years,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  has  been 
the  sole  source  from  which  cities  could 
obtain  funds  to  try  innovative  ideas 
within  their  criminal  justice  systems. 
Local  money  for  new  ideas  has  not 
been    available    because    of    financial 
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problems  encountered  by  most  cities 
in  the  1970s. 

The  agency  is  presently  in  the  midst 
of  a  new  restructuring,  the  outcome  of 
which  is  still  unknown.  At  the  same 
time,  its  appropriations  have  been  dra- 
matically sla.shed,  leading  to  specula- 
tion as  to  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram as  it  has  functioned  in  the  past. 
The  most  important  challenge  will  be 
whether  LEAA  will  be  able  to  stream- 
line its  operation  effectively  enough  lo 
work  within  current  budget  limita- 
tions and  at  the  same  lime  provide  the 
national  direction  and  vision  in  the 
criminal  justice  arena  which  no  other 
agency  can. 

LEAA  has  been  criticized  for  its  in- 
ability to  reduce  crime,  for  its  fre- 
quent changes  in  direction  and  empha- 
sis and  for  the  disproportionate 
amount  of  its  funds  spent  on  law  en- 
forcement. But  LEAA's  critics  have 
failed  to  realize  that  with  the  agency's 
limited  funding— each  year,  the  pro- 
gram accounts  for  about  5  percent  of 
total  criminal  justice  expenditures— 
the  only  real  impact  LEAA  could  have 
was  through  the  promotion  of  innova- 
tion and  experimentation.  Seed  money 
from  LEAA  permitted  local  and  State 
criminal  justice  planners  to  try  new 
concepts  and  techniques  that  ordinari- 
ly would  have  been  prohibited  by 
budget  limitations.  Even  programs 
that  failed  were  useful  to  the  extent 
that  they  provided  criminal  justice 
agencies  with  a  knowledge  of  what 
would  or  would  not  work— knowledge 
that  could  then  be  communicated 
throughout  the  system. 

Thus  LEAA  in  its  first  10  years  has 
proved  that  the  Federal  Government 
could  play  a  necessary  role  in  nation- 
wide approaches  to  crime  reduction. 
By  supplying  enlightened  leadership, 
fresh  perspectives  and  funds  to  try 
new  things,  LEAA  can  facilitate  an  ef- 
ficient and  humane  criminal  justice 
system.* 


GASOLINE  ALLOCATION:  A  CHA- 
OTIC PROGRAM  IN  NEED  OF 
OVERHAUL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OP  MEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  study  which  several  Mem- 
bers and  myself  have  requested  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office.  Their  report,  which  is  enti- 
tled "Gasoline  Allocation:  A  Ch&otic 
Program  in  Need  of  Overhaul,"  exam- 
ines why  the  E>epartmcnt  of  Energy's 
gasoline  allocation  program  was  inef- 
fective in  managing  the  shortage  expe- 
rienced all  across  our  country  last 
summer  and  makes  recommendations, 
many  of  which  I  have  been  advocating 
for  quite  some  time. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  iinfortimate  that 
this  report  was  not  available  last 
summer,  when  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  Energy  were  Insist- 
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against  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  it 
works  against  fuel  conservation.  The 
future  does  not  look  too  promising. 
As    a    result    of    numerous    global 
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gas  allocation  system  that  will  keep 
our  country  running  with  minima! 
pain  during  any  future  shortages.* 
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uid  member  of  numerous  committees.  At    a  place  for  small  business  In  our  corn- 
home.  Mrs   White  serves  on  the  Board  of    munities  and  In  our  economy. 
Directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and        ^he  Federal  SmaU  Business  Admin- 


Lung  Association,  Cancer  Care,  the  Brook- 


Istration  nffprs  .<;mnll   hncinoccmon  onH 
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to  register  some  young  men  for  a  nonexis- 
tent military  draft.  But  this  is  a  halflMked 
measure  that  would  do  little  for  the  armed 
forces  and  could  further  erode  the  constitu- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  Ls  unfortunate  that 
this  report  was  not  available  last 
summer,  when  the  administration  and 
the  Department  of  EInergy  were  Insist- 
ing on  the  effectiveness  of  the  alloca- 
tion system  and  at  the  same  time,  not 
providing  Congress  with  all  the  facts 
regau-ding  how  much  oil  the  oil  compa- 
nies really  had  in  stock  and  why  they 
were,  arbitrarily,  refusing  deliveries  to 
certain  parts  of  the  country,  while 
other  regions  actually  had  a  glut.  1  re- 
quested this  GAO  study  when  I  real- 
ized that  our  present  allocation  system 
is  riddled  with  substantial  Inequities. 
The  reasons  for  such  inequities  is  that 
the  base  period,  upon  which  the  whole 
allocation  system  is  designed,  is  a  false 
indicator  of  demand.  New  roads, 
changing  weather  conditions,  different 
percentage  of  car  sales  and  tourism. 
delayed  planting  or  early  planting  by 
farmers,  population  shifts,  even  indi- 
vidual driving  habits— all  help  to 
affect  the  volume  of  gasoline  needed 
in  various  areas  of  the  country  at  any 
given  time. 

This  system  can  only  get  worse,  be- 
cause the  more  time  between  the  base 
period  and  the  present,  the  greater 
the  discrepency  between  supply  and 
demand.  Until  last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  was  using  1972  as  a 
base  period.  It  should  be  obvious  to  ev- 
eryone that  the  country  has  changed 
substantially  since  1972  In  all  of  the 
aspects  I  previously  mentioned.  Recog- 
nizing this  situation  sometime  during 
the  last  crisis  or  the  long  gas  lines,  the 
DOE  gave  their  faulty  system  a  shot 
in  the  arm  by  updating  the  base 
period.  The  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the 
major  changes  In  driving  patterns, 
populations  shifts,  et  cetera  continue 
to  redefine  the  market  situation  and 
every  updated  base  period  grows  more 
obsolete  as  each  day  passes.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  detrimental  Impact  of 
this  system  can  be  seen  by  looking  at 
my  own  congressional  district.  Those 
people  living  in  the  suburbs  and 
having  to  commute  to  New  York 
during  the  workweek,  found  that  they 
could  not  obtain  the  gasoline  they 
needed,  and  if  they  could,  the  lines 
were  outrageously  long  and  the  price 
higher  by  the  week.  However,  in  the 
rural  areas  of  my  district,  there  was 
not  much  of  a  shortage  of  gasoline,  in 
fact,  some  stations  reported  to  me  that 
they  had  to  turn  incoming  gas  ship- 
ments away  on  several  occasions. 

The  problem  does  not  stop  there. 
Since  the  allocation  system  and  its  ac- 
companying regulations  are  doing 
little  to  conserve  energy,  we  can  safely 
argue  that  this  past  crisis,  by  its  very 
nature,  must  and  will  repeat  Itself. 
Under  the  present  rules,  what  Is  not 
pumped  In  1  year  out  of  the  gas  sta- 
tions is  lost  in  the  following  year's  al- 
location. This  pump-lt-or-lose-lt  phi- 
losophy urges  the  dealers  to  sell  as 
much  gasoline  as  they  can  in  order  to 
avoid  going  out  of  business.  Conse- 
quently, the  Department  of  Energy's 
gas  allocation  system  not  only  works 
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against  a  system  of  free  enterprise,  it 
works  against  fuel  conservation.  The 
future  does  not  look  too  promising. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  global 
events  over  the  past  decade,  it  is 
widely  recognized  that  the  United 
States  ceased  to  have  a  surplus  of  do- 
mestically produced  oil  and  therefore 
became  a  net  Importer  of  oil.  In  1973 
we  imported  15  percent  of  our  oil 
needs  from  abroad  at  the  cost  of  $1.73 
a  barrel.  Today,  in  1980,  we  import 
roughly  50  percent  of  our  oil  needs 
from  abroad  at  the  cost  of  $29  and 
upward  per  barrel.  Last  year  alone,  we 
exported  $60  billion  to  foreign  econo- 
mies in  order  to  keep  ours  running. 
When  one  takes  this  into  considera- 
tion, coupled  with  the  enormous 
amount  of  tension  raging  throughout 
the  Middle  East  and  Persian  Gulf,  it 
becomes  crucial  to  recognize  the  prior- 
ity of  not  only  our  need  for  energy  in- 
dependence, but  a  workable  Internal 
allocation  system  that  will  minimize 
the  disruption  and  flux  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

The  GAO  report  readily  acknowl- 
edged this  point  by  stating  that  "we 
were  handicapped  by  the  absence  of 
clear,  definitive  guidance"  and  that: 

•  •  •  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
risk  shortages  as  long  as  It  dtpends.  in  sub- 
stantial part,  on  Imported  energy.  F\irther- 
more.  In  a  product -short  situation,  lndu.=try 
decisions  and  practices,  based  as  they  are  en 
profit  motivation.s.  may  not  satisfy  public 
interests  or  needs  and  will  warrant  Govern- 
ment intervention. 

It  has  become  imperative  that  the 
necessary  Government  intervention 
stress  the  need  for  further  conserva- 
tion and  most  certainly,  an  effective 
allocation  program  which  will  reward 
those  States  that  have  demonstrated— 
such  SiS  New  York— a  rising  degree  of 
energy  efficiency.  As  the  GAO  report 
concludes  with  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  Department  of 
Energy,  they  adopt,  quite  strongly, 
some  of  the  suggestions  myself  and 
others  have  been  calling  for  over  the 
past  few  years,  including: 

Formulating  a  cost-effective  and  adminis- 
tratively workable  alternative  to  a  fixed 
base  period,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
adoption  of  a  modified  rolling  base  period. 

Establishing  an  information  gathering 
and  analysis  system  which  will  provide  reli- 
able data  on  the  distribution  of  gasoline 
supplies  and  use  the  reports  to  evaluate 
whether  there  are  serious  Imbalances  in 
supply  between  States  or  regions,  and  to  de- 
termine what  adjustments  to  Individual 
prime  suppliers'  allocation  fractions  would 
best  correct  the  imbalances. 

Establishing  a  system  for  obtaining  data 
on  the  use  of  the  State  set-aside  program. 
Including  analyses  which  will  highlight 
problems  and  the  need  for  DOE  action. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  need  not  overempha- 
size the  catastrophe  that  awaits  us  if 
we  allow  the  present  allocation  system 
to  carry  us  into  the  already  energy 
stricken  1980's.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  close  look  at  this  GAO  report 
on  gas  allocations,  dated  April  23, 
1980,  and  to  bear  in  mind  the  chal- 
lenge facing  us  if  we  wish  to  see  the 
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gas  allocation  system  that  will  keep 
our  country  running  with  minimal 
pain  during  any  future  shortages.* 
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BROOKLYN  TUBERCULOSIS  AND 
LUNG  ASSOCIATION 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOURZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Lung  Associ- 
ation for  their  fine  work  over  the 
years  In  the  effort  to  combat  tubercu- 
losis. 

Tuberculosis,  a  communicable  dis- 
ease with  an  especially  high  incidence 
in  cities,  affects  about  28.000  persons 
in  the  United  States  per  year,  approxi- 
mately 3.000  of  whom  die  annually. 
Many  of  its  victims  are  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged. 

Since  1940,  the  incidence  of  tubercu- 
losis has  declined  considerably,  due 
largely  to  the  development  of  new 
drugs  and  the  Implementation  of  suc- 
cessful public  health  measures.  Ex- 
perts fear,  however,  that  a  greater  In- 
cidence of  TB  may  again  be  on  the  rise 
due  to  a  large  influx  of  immigrants 
from  parts  of  the  world  where  TB  is 
endemic— Mexico,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Southeast  Asia— and  because  of  a 
breakdown  in  city  public  health  pro- 
grams that  is  the  result  of  newly  im- 
posed tight  budgetary  controls.  Con- 
siderable effort  and  an  increase  in 
funds  will  be  necessary  in  the  coming 
years  to  further  reduce  or  even  to 
maintain  the  incidence  of  tuberculosis 
at  its  current  rates. 

As  It  continues  to  raise  money  in  the 
effort  to  eradicate  tuberculosis,  I 
would  like  once  again  to  conunend  the 
Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and  Lung  Associ- 
ation for  its  outstanding  work.  If  I 
may,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  the  following 
short  article  by  Sol  Gorelick,  president 
of  the  association,  in  honor  of  Ruth 
White,  one  of  its  leading  members. 
Mrs.  White's  tireless  effort  and  stead- 
fast commitment  through  50  years  of 
service  serve  as  a  model  of  successful 
voluntary  work  at  the  local  communi- 
ty level: 

Mrs.  Ruth  White  is  to  the  Brooklyn  Tu- 
berculosis and  Lung  Association  what  Emily 
Bissel  was  to  the  tuberculosis  movement. 
While  in  1905  Mrs.  Bissel  initiated  the  use 
of  Christmas  Seals  as  a  way  of  raising  funds 
to  wipe  out  tuberculosis.  Mrs.  White  contin- 
ues that  effort  today,  lending  her  name  to 
over  50  million  Christmas  Seal  appeals  In 
the  United  States.  Ruth  White  exemplifies 
voluntarv  effort  at  the  local  rnnimunity 
level. 

For  thirty  years,  Mrs.  White  has  devoted 
her  life  to  the  service  of  others.  An  early 
leader  In  the  struggle  to  eradicate  tubercu- 
losis. Mrs.  White  served  on  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  American  Lung  Association 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  providing  dis- 
tinguished service  as  Secretary  of  the  ALA 


and  member  of  numerous  committees.  At 
home.  Mrs.  White  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Tuberculosis  and 
Lung  Association.  Cancer  Care,  the  Brook- 
lyn Hospital  Auxiliary  and  serves  on  the 
Legislation  Committee  of  the  United  Hospi- 
tal Fund. 

On  the  75th  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Lung  Association,  honoring  Emily  Bissel.  all 
of  Brooklyn  salutes  Ruth  White  who  has 
ser\'ed  with  equal  distinction  toward  the 
prevention  and  control  of  lung  diseases.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  HERBERT  L  HARRIS  II 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  small 
business  is  the  keystone  of  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system.  Next  week, 
May  11-17,  America  will  celebrate 
Small  Business  Week  to  recognize  the 
contributions,  of  small  businesses  to 
our  economy  and  our  way  of  life. 

I  believe  strongly  that  Congress  has 
a  special  obligation  to  help  preserve  a 
competitive  marketplace  where  small 
businesses  thrive,  and  where  the  needs 
of  consumers  are  best  served.  One  of 
the  most  Important  obligations  is  to 
stay  out  of  small  business'  business. 
Government  at  all  levels  requires  too 
many  forms,  applies  too  many  regula- 
tions, and  simply  gets  in  the  way  too 
much.  Our  economy  and  our  Nation 
could  not  survive  without  the  innova- 
tion and  commitment  provided  by 
small  businessmen  and  women. 

Many  Americams  take  small  busi- 
nesses for  granted.  We  often  forget 
how  "big"  small  business  is: 

There  are  over  14  million  small  busl- 
nes-ses  in  the  United  States,  providing 
58  percent  of  America's  total  business 
employment; 

The  small  business  sector  of  the 
economy  creates  two-thirds  of  all  new 
jobs  in  the  economy,  providing  em- 
ployment to  millions  of  Americans; 

Small  businesses  account  for  $7  out 
of  $10  in  sales  by  retailers  and  whole- 
salers, and  $8  out  of  every  $10  earned 
by  construction  firms;  and 

Small  businesses  are  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  in  every 
sector  of  the  economy. 

Its  tough  for  a  small  business  to  be 
successful  even  when  times  are  good. 
But  small  businesses  are  the  first  to 
feel  the  bite  of  Inflation,  and  small 
business  employees  are  the  first  to 
lose  their  jobs  In  a  recession. 

Fully  55  percent  of  all  new  business- 
es fail  within  their  first  5  years  of  op- 
eration. Yet  because  of  the  tenacity 
and  enthusiasm  of  small  businessmen 
and  women,  the  small  business  sector 
continues  to  grow. 

The  traditional  virtues  of  small  busi- 
ness—personal service,  merchant  ac- 
countability to  the  consumer,  and 
community  involvement,  are  more  im- 
portant today  in  the  marketplace  than 
ever.  Government  and  consumers  both 
must  take  an  active  role  In  preserving 
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a  place  for  small  business  In  our  com- 
munities and  In  our  economy. 

The  Federal  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration offers  small  businessmen  and 
women  various  types  of  financial  as- 
sistance, in  addition  to  valuable  busi- 
ness advice  on  marketing  techniques, 
ways  of  improving  efficiency,  cutting 
operating  costs,  and  providing  better 
service  to  consumers.  In  addition, 
many  Government  programs  reserve  a 
specific  percentage  of  contracts  for 
small  businesses.  But  more  has  to  be 
done. 

Redtape,  excessive  paperwork,  and 
burdensome  regulations  which  drain 
manpower  and  add  to  businesses  oper- 
ating costs— and  to  consumer  prices- 
must  be  eliminated. 

In  addition,  in  my  continuing  study 
of  wasteful  year-end  spending  by  Fed- 
eral agencies.  I  have  discovered— and 
small  businesses  have  confirmed  in 
congressional  testimony— that  when 
Government  agencies  rush  to  dump 
surplus  fimds  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  those  funds  almost  never  go  to 
small  businesses. 

Wasteful  year-end  spending— which 
must  be  eliminated— cuts  out  small 
businesses  and  gives  an  exclusive 
gravy  train  to  large  corporations 
having  the  resources  to  hire  full-time 
Govenmient  procurement  officers  and 
grant  seekers.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation to  limit  year-end  spending  and 
put  small  businesses  back  in  competi- 
tion. 

As  consumers,  all  Americans  must  do 
their  share  to  help  small  businesses  by 
making  a  conscious  decision  to  patron- 
ize your  local  merchants— the  comer 
hardware  store,  shoe  store,  druggist, 
and  others.  These  are  our  neighbors, 
who  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  com- 
munity—not to  a  plush  corporate 
board  room  in  New  York. 

Small  businesses  have  built  America. 
During  Small  Business  Week.  May  11- 
17.  we  should  ali  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  the  most  vibrant  and  dynamic 
force  in  America's  economy  today— the 
small  businessmen  and  women  of  our 
own  communities.* 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  York  Times  finally  came  to 
its  senses  last  week  on  the  question  of 
draft  registration. 

They  accurately  identified  President 
Carter's  cynical  manipulation  of  the 
Issue  and  the  failure  of  an  alert  and 
independent  Congress  to  face  up  to  it. 

The  editorial,  from  the  April  30, 
1980,  issue,  follows: 

False  Road  to  a  Draft 

At  this  moment  of  despair  over  military 
failure  in  Iran,  the  Senate  appears  tempted 
to  push  through  President  Carter's  proposal 
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to  register  some  young  men  for  a  nonexis- 
tent military  draft.  But  this  is  a  halfbaked 
measure  that  would  do  little  for  the  armed 
forces  and  could  further  erode  the  constitu- 
ency that  real  preparedness  now  requires. 
Congress  should  shelve  the  Idea  and  move 
Instead  to  an  urgent  Inventory  of  all  man- 
power needs. 

Someday,  some  Administration  will  sUt« 
persuasively  why  the  armed  forces  need  two 
million  people  rather  than  three  mUllon.  or 
one.  Someday,  Americans  will  learn  how  in- 
adequate the  voluntary  forces  and  reserves 
have  become.  Like  so  much  else  In  the  de- 
fense budget,  personnel  policies  are  said  to 
derive  from  expert  calculations.  But  to  a 
large  extent  they  represent  what  Congress 
has  agreed  to  finance  in  response  to  the 
Pentagon's  estimates  of  what  the  traffic  will 
bear. 

Such  horse-trading  should  no  longer  be 
acceptable.  You  would  think  It  would  end  at 
an  emotional  issue  like  universal  registra- 
tion 80  that  military  assumptions  could  be 
truly  reexamined.  We  suspect  that  prepar- 
edness Is  in  fact  Inadequate  for  the  kind  of 
military  contingencies  for  which  the  Penta- 
gon periodically  has  to  plan.  But  suspicion 
Is  not  good  ground  for  policy.  And  register- 
ing, without  even  examining,  a  few  million 
peripatetic  youths  will  hardly  add  much  to 
preparedness.  This  most  sensitive  issue  is 
being  managed  In  the  sloppiest  possible 
manner. 

Among  the  sloppiest  managers  has  been 
the  President,  who  urged  registration  last 
January  as  one  way  to  protest  the  Soviet  In- 
vasion of  Afghanistan.  At  first,  like  Con- 
gress, we  applauded  the  idea.  The  nation 
has  appeared  weary  since  Vietnam,  unwill- 
ing even  to  suppose  that  it  might  one  day 
again  want  to  defend  a  national  interest 
abroad.  That  mood  can  be  misleading  to 
other  nations.  A  quick  move  toward  register- 
ing yoimg  people  for  a  military  draft  would 
have  been  a  useful  diplomatic  signal,  par- 
ticularly In  an  election  year. 

But  the  election  angle  has  worked  the 
other  way.  Par  from  asking  the  public  for 
something  patriotic,  even  if  unpopular.  Mr. 
Carter  soon  deflated  his  gesture.  He  con- 
fined the  proposed  registration  to  19-  and 
20-year-olds,  thus  narrowing  the  number  of 
voters  directly  affected.  And  aft«r  vowing 
ostentatiously  not  to  allow  any  registration 
that  excluded  women,  he  agreed  offstage  to 
let  Congress  limit  the  measure  to  men. 

Skepticism  spread,  as  it  should  have.  Now 
the  matter  turned  not  on  demonstrating  na- 
tional will— most  families  had  been  taken 
off  the  hook— but  on  some  real  gain  In  pre- 
paredness. Yet  Mr.  Carters  defense  experts 
said  that  postcard  registration  might  save  at 
most  a  week  in  case  of  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion. Others  Insist  It  could  save  up  to  90 
days,  but  even  they  do  not  pretend  that  the 
armed  forces  could  absorb  newcomers  at 
such  an  accelerated  pace.  No  one  contends 
that  registration  would  stimulate  enlist- 
ments. Hardly  anyone,  in  fact,  claims  very 
much  for  the  measure  except  that  rejecting 
It  seems  somehow  unpatriotic. 

On  that  flimsy  basis,  the  House  narrowly 
approved  It  last  week  and  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, with  Iran  on  its  mind,  consented 
easily  yesterday.  Its  main  appeal,  however. 
Is  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  others  who  want 
not  so  much  registration  itself  us  a  test  of 
the  political  waters  for  a  return  to  the  draft. 
They  say  voluntary  enlistments  are  simply 
not  producing  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
recruits  and  reservists  they  need. 

Those  Judgments  desen'e  attention.  But 
they  do  not  Justify  a  cynical  political  escala- 
tion in  which  a  President  asks  for  registra- 
tion before  revealing  whether  he  favors  a 
draft;  asks  for  a  draft  before  describing  how 
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fair  the  system  of  choice,  and  devises  a  draft 
before  finally  deciding  what  size  forces  are 
truly  needed.  , 
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pean  Community  be  restored  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 
Expressing  its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
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tlons  requesting  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  on  Iran  if  the  hostages  continue 
to  be  held  captive. 
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ation  to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
business  investment,  and  an  incentlve- 
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to  start  from  a  lower  level.  And  they  want  a 
cut  in  tax  rates  to  protect  real  income  from 
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fair  the  system  of  choice,  and  devises  a  draft 
before  finally  deciding  what  size  forces  are 
truly  needed. 

Need  is  the  place  to  Ijegin.  The  Senate 
should  reject  registration  until  the  whole 
recruiiing  problem  is  fully  examined,  by  a 
President  willing  to  utter  the  hard  truth 
and  by  an  alert  and  independent  Congress.* 


PLIGHT  OF  AMERICAN 
HOSTAGES 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
I  received  an  overseas  telephone  call 
from  a  member  of  the  European  Par- 
liament who.  out  of  compassion  and 
humanitarian  concern  for  our  hos- 
tages, took  it  upon  himself  to  contact 
me  personally  with  the  news  of  our 
aborted  rescue  mission  in  Tehran. 

James  Moorhouse  was  the  last 
person  I  expected  to  hear  from  that 
morning  with  such  tragic  news.  Last 
summer,  Moorhouse  came  to  the 
United  States  on  a  study  mission  as 
head  of  the  I3-member  delegation  and 
vice  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Forum  of  the  British  Conservative 
Party.  He  and  his  wife.  Libby.  stayed 
with  our  family  for  the  duration  of 
their  month-long  visit.  Moorhouse  was 
elected  to  Parliament  on  June  6.  1979. 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Energy  and 
Tran.sportation  Committees. 

I  heard  from  Mr.  Moorhouse  again 
recently,  and  wanted  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  resolution  he  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Euro- 
pean Parliament  adopted  as  an  expres- 
sion of  international  support  for  our 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  our 
hostages. 

The  resolution  follows: 
European  Parliament  Working  Documents 

Motion  for  a  re.solution  tabled  by  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson  of  behalf  of  the  European  Demo- 
cratic Group.  Mr.  Blumenfield  on  behalf  of 
the  Group  of  the  European  People  Party, 
Mr.  Berkhouwer  on  behalf  of  the  Liberal  and 
Democratic  Group,  with  request  for  urgent 
debate  pursuant  to  rule  14  on  the  plight  of 
the  Americans  held  captive  in  Tehran. 

TTie  European  Parliament: 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  16  November 
1979  and  14  March  1980  requiring  the  Iran- 
ian authorities  to  effect  immediately  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages  held  in  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  Tehran, 

Further  recallmg  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 
tions requesting  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  on  Iran  if  the  hostages  continue 
to  be  help  captive. 

Welcoming  the  statement  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  In  political  cooperation 
on  10  April  1980  in  Lisbon. 

Recognizing  the  danger  that  prolonged 
violation  of  international  treaty  obligations 
can  lead  to  the  use  of  force  in  the  pursuit  of 
just  objectives. 

Anxious  that  traditional  friendly  relations 
between  Iran  and  the  countries  of  the  Euro- 
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pean  Community  be  restored  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Expressing  Its  deep  sympathy  with  the 
hostages  and  with  their  families  in  the 
United  States  of  America, 

1.  Renews  its  condemnation  of  the  Iranian 
authorities  for  permitting  the  illegal  deten- 
tion of  diplomatic  personnel; 

2.  Calls  again,  therefore,  on  the  Iranian 
authorities  to  contrive  the  speedy  release  of 
those  hostages,  giving  a  specific  date  for 
this  release; 

3.  Urges  the  Nine: 

To  take  all  necessary  and  practicable 
steps,  acting  in  full  consultation  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to  oblige  the 
Iranian  authorities  to  release  the  hostages. 

To  formulate  a  common  policy  in  this 
regard  and  with  due  consideration  for  the 
critical  political  conditions  in  the  region,  so 
that  they  can  act  In  concert, 

To  contemplate.  In  the  event  of  the  hos- 
tages not  being  released,  the  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  Isetween  Iran  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  Community: 

4.  Expresses,  In  countering  this  grave 
threat  to  peace  and  to  the  rule  of  interna- 
tional law.  Its  support  for  the  United  States 
of  America  as  the  principal  victim,  at  pres- 
ent, of  this  outrageous  breach  of  the  normal 
conduct  of  peaceful  relations  between 
States; 

5.  Instructs  Its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the, European  Council,  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  r>olitlcal  coop- 
eration, to  the  Council  and  Commission,  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Iran  in  the 
capitals  of  the  Nine. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Urgency  is  required  because  of  the  gather- 
ing crisis  In  the  Gulf  area,  and  in  order  that 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  in  political  cooperation 
and  of  the  European  Council  can  take  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  European  Parlia 
ment.« 
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THE  EUROPEAN  PARLIAMENT 
ADOPTS  RESOLUTION  BACKING 
THE  U.S.  EFFORTS  IN  BEHALF 
OF  THE  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRADEMA^".  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  tne  text  of  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  European  Parliament 
on  April  15,  1980,  supporting  the  U.S. 
efforts  to  secure  the  release  of  the 
Americans  being  held  hostage  by  Iran 
and  urging  the  member  nations  of  the 
European  Community  to  add  their 
backing. 

This  resolution  Is  particularly  sig- 
nificant. Mr.  Speaker,  since  it  comes 
from  an  elected  legislative  body  repre- 
senting all  of  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of 
that  resolution  in  the  Record: 

TTie  European  Parliament, 

Recalling  its  resolutions  of  16  November 
1979  and  14  March  1980  requiring  the  Iran- 
ian authorities  to  effect  immediately  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages  held  in  the  Embassy  of 
the  United  States  of  America  In  Tehran. 

Further  recalling  the  resolution  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Na- 


tions requesting  the  imposition  of  economic 
sanctions  on  Iran  if  the  hostages  continue 
to  b€  held  captive. 

Welcoming  the  statement  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  in  political  cooperation 
on  10  April  1980  in  Lisbon. 

Recognizing  the  danger  that  prolonged 
violation  of  international  treaty  obligations 
can  lead  to  the  use  of  force  In  the  pursuit  of 
just  objectives. 

Anxious  that  traditional  friendly  relations 
between  Iran  and  the  countries  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community  be  restored  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Expressing  Us  deep  sympathy  with  the 
hostages  6md  with  their  families  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

1.  Renews  its  condemnation  of  the  Iranian 
authorities  for  permitting  the  illegal  deten- 
tion of  diplomatic  personnel; 

2.  Calls  again,  therefore,  on  the  Iranian 
authorities  to  contrive  the  speedy  release  of 
those  hostages,  fjiung  a  specific  date  for 
this  release; 

3.  Urges  the  Nine: 

To  take  all  necessary  and  practicable 
steps,  acting  in  full  consultation  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  to  oblige  the 
Iranian  authorities  to  release  the  hostages. 

To  formulate  a  common  policy  in  this 
regard  and  with  due  consideration  for  the 
critical  political  conditions  In  the  region,  so 
that  they  can  act  in  concert, 

To  contemplate.  In  the  event  of  the  hos- 
tages not  being  released,  the  suspension  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  Iran  and  the 
Member  States  of  the  Community; 

4.  Expresses,  in  countering  this  grave 
threat  to  peace  and  to  the  rule  of  interna- 
tional law.  its  support  for  the  United  Slates 
of  Amrrica  as  the  principal  victim,  at  pres- 
ent, of  this  outrageous  breach  of  the  normal 
conduct  of  peaceful  relations  between 
States: 

5.  Instructs  its  President  to  forward  this 
resolution  to  the  European  Council,  to  the 
foreign  Ministers  meeting  in  political  coop- 
eration, to  the  Council  and  Commission,  to 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  Ambas,sadors  of  Iran  in  the 
capitals  of  the  Nine. 

JUSTIFICATION 

Urgency  is  required  because  of  the  gather- 
ing  crisis  in  the  Gulf  area,  and  in  order  that 
the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  meeting  In  political  cooperation 
and  of  the  European  Council  can  take  ac- 
count of  the  views  of  the  European  Parlia- 
ment.* 


BUDGETING  FOR  JOBS  AND 
ECONOMIC  GROWTH 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  has  a  chance  to  vote  for  job.s 
and  economic  growth  in  1981,  and  a 
chance  to  reject  the  policies  which 
would  bring  more  stagnation,  jobless- 
ness, and  a  deep  recession.  Today  the 
House  will  be  given  a  chance  to  vote 
on  the  Republican  budget  of  hope. 

It's  a  budget  of  hope  because  it 
means  more  jobs  for  Americans  in 
1981.  The  Republican  budget  features 
a  $32  billion  tax  cut— large  enough  for 
a  10-percent-across-the-board  cut  in  in- 
dividual tax  rates,  accelerated  depreci- 
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ation  to  provide  greater  incentives  for 
business  investment,  and  an  incentive- 
oriented  tax  credit  for  savings.  These 
tax  cuts  mean  more  jobs,  at  least 
200,000  more  jobs  for  Americans  in 
1981  than  the  Giaimo  budget  would 
provide. 

The  Republican  budget  means  hope 
for  the  future  because  it  guarantees 
more  after-tax  income  for  workers. 
The  exploding  rate  of  inflation  is 
quickly  pushing  people  up  into  higher 
tax  brackets,  and  this  "bracket-creep" 
will  cost  taxpayers  nearly  $40  billion 
in  fi.scal  year  1981  under  the  Giaimo 
budget.  Add  to  that  the  scheduled  gas 
tax  increase,  savings  tax  increase,  and 
payroll  tax  increase,  and  the  Giaimo 
budget  ends  up  costing  each  working 
American  an  additional  $990  in  taxes 
in  1981.  The  Republican  substitute,  on 
the  other  hand,  rejects  these  new 
taxes  on  savings,  gasoline,  and  income. 
Our  budget  would  combat  taxaflation 
by  cutting  personal  income  tax  rates 
10  percent  across  the  board  for  all 
Americans. 

And  the  Republican  substitute 
means  more  for  savers  and  investors, 
more  for  defense,  more  for  veterans, 
and  continuation  of  Saturday  mail  de- 
livery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus among  economists  that  dramat- 
ic tax  reform  is  needed,  and  that  the 
Republican  budget  substitute  is  our 
best  chance  for  strong,  noninflation- 
ary  economic  growth  in  1981.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  commented  on 
the  growing  support  for  the  ideas 
behind  the  Republican  budget  last 
week,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Budget- 
ing for  Economic  Growth."  I  commend 
this  fine  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  at  this  time: 

Budgeting  for  Economic  Growth 

Its  budget  resolution  time  again  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  with  the  budget  committees  and 
legislators  laying  out  an  economic  blueprint 
for  the  coming  year.  We  hope  they  can  pay 
some  attention  to  the  ideas  now  percolating 
through  the  economics  profession,  which 
were  especially  notable  at  an  Important  con- 
ference last  weekend  at  Harvard  University. 

We  express  this  hope  without  much  faith, 
for  as  House  debate  opens  on  a  budget  reso- 
lution a  familiar  ritual  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing. The  Budget  Committee  is  promising  a 
balanced  budget  for  FY  1981,  based  largely 
on  a  growth  in  tax  revenues  of  almost  $100 
billion.  And  even  this  balance  is  not  likely  to 
outlast  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

To  see  why,  consider  the  fate  of  the  1980 
budget.  The  Second  Budget  Resolution  for 
FY  1980  was  passed  last  autumn  to  govern 
the  fiscal  year  from  October  1979  to  Octo- 
ber 1980.  Yet  here  we  are  seven  months  into 
the  fiscal  year,  and  the  House  is  busy  at 
work  on  third  and  forth  budget  resolutions 
for  1980.  The  third  resolution,  known  as  the 
revision  of  the  budget,  ups  spending  more 
than  $19  billion,  raising  the  official  deficit 
to  $38.2  billion.  The  fourth  resolution, 
known  as  the  Giaimo  amendment,  kicks  in 
another  $4.6  billion  and  raises  the  deficit  to 
$42.8  billion.  After  the  House  gets  through 
packing  the  spending  into  the  1980  budget, 
it  will  then  balance  the  budget  for  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  FY  1981. 

House  Republicans,  foreseeing  the  inevita- 
ble growth  in  spending  over  the  year,  want 
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to  start  from  a  lower  level.  And  they  want  a 
cut  in  tax  rates  to  protect  real  income  from 
the  rising  tax  burden.  Their  substitute 
budget  resolution  increases  defense  spend- 
ing by  $4.5  billion,  holds  the  growth  in  over- 
all spending  $14  billion  below  the  Budget 
Committee  version,  allows  for  both  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  a  10%  cut  in  personal 
income  tax  rates  and  still  balances  the 
budget. 

Without  getting  into  specifics,  the  general 
direction  sketched  by  the  Republican  substi- 
tute corresponds  to  the  thinking  of  the  con- 
ference on  American  competitiveness  spon- 
sored by  Harvard,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  led  by  Senators  Ri- 
bicoff  and  Roth,  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  American  competitiveness  and 
productivity,  ran  the  consensus,  can  only  be 
restored  by  basing  economic  policy  in  the 
1980s  on  supply-side  economics. 

The  participants— an  Influential  group  of 
congressional,  business,  labor  and  academic 
leaders— felt  that  a  tax  cut  targeted  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy  and  effective  in 
1981  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  balanced 
budget.  The  conference's  task  force  on  pro- 
ductivity, employment  and  standard  of 
living,  chaired  by  Rep.  Jim  Jones,  felt  that 
the  need  to  encourage  inve.stment  is  so 
pressing  that  "a  tax  cut  should  take  prece- 
dence over  a  balanced  budget."  which  is  a 
way  of  saying  that  if  Congress  doesn't  want 
a  deficit  it  can  cut  spending. 

Overall  the  conference  recommended  ag- 
gregate tax  reductions  over  the  1981  83 
period  of  about  $100  billion  in  gross  rev- 
enues (without  feedbacks)  split  evenly  be- 
tween Individual  and  business  reductions. 
Steve  Entin  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee staff  pointed  out  that  even  a  cut  of  this 
size  was  peanuts  compared  to  an  approxi- 
mate $340  billion  growth  in  tax  revenues 
projected  over  the  .same  period. 

Senator  Ribicoff  told  the  conference  that 
"increasing  productivity  Is  good  for  every 
segment  of  society"— thus  casting  aside  divi- 
sive debate  about  who  benefits  from  tax 
cuts. 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentscn  made  it  clear  that 
it  is  our  competitors  who  benefit  from  the 
high  and  rising  U.S.  tax  burden.  As  a  result 
of  bad  tax  policy.  "We  are  asking  the  Ameri- 
can worker  to  do  tomorrow's  job  with  yes- 
terdays  tools."  Pulled  down  by  lagging  pro- 
ductivity, we  are  becoming  "an  also-ran  in 
the  race  for  economic  opportunity." 

Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources,  Inc.  re- 
ported that  growth  in  the  personal  income 
tax  burden  had  driven  2  million  people  out 
of  the  work  force  and  that  the  lack  of  a 
supply-side  policy  during  the  last  8  years 
had  increased  the  core  rate  of  inflation. 
Martin  Feldstcin  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research  said  that  the  tax 
burden  on  non-financial  corporate  Income 
was  one-third  higher  today  than  during  the 
1960s. 

As  Dean  Henry  Rosovsky  told  the  confer- 
ence, becoming  less  competitive  is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  national  disease.  If  recog- 
nized and  treated  in  time,  it  can  be  cured. 
This  week  the  House  could  take  the  first 
steps  toward  a  cure  by  pushing  to  reduce 
the  growth  in  the  tax  burden,  in  terms  of 
both  government  spending  and  tax  rates. 
The  House  can  put  American  productivity 
on  the  road  to  recovery  by  adopting  the  sub- 
stitute to  the  Budget  Committees  First 
Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1981.  As  the  con- 
ference demonstrated,  there's  ample  sup- 
port for  the  treatment.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  K.  JEFFERIS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  brine  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
constituent  of  mine  that  is.  indeed,  a 
mark  of  personal  success. 

On  May  18,  1980,  17-year-old  John 
K.  Jeffcris  of  Toronto,  Ohio,  will  be 
presented  with  his  Eagle  Scout  Award. 
By  earning  this  distinguished  honor, 
John  has  demonstrated  at  his  young 
age  such  admirable  qualities  as  leader- 
ship, knowledge,  self-discipline,  and 
concern  for  his  fellow  man.  It  is  not 
every  young  man  that  achieves  this 
level  of  Scouting  as  only  1  out  of  100 
are  given  this  award. 

John  Jefferis  is  an  11th  grade  stu- 
dent at  Jefferson  Union  High  School 
where  he  has  excelled  both  in  and  out 
of  the  classroom.  A  fine  athlete,  he 
has  earned  varsity  letters  in  several 
sports  and  is  currently  participating 
on  the  track  and  wrestling  teams. 

John  earned  his  Eagle  rank  by  earn- 
ing 33  merit  badges,  12  more  than  the 
required  21,  and  by  performing  his 
Eagle  service  project  for  the  communi- 
ty which  was  centered  at  Jefferson 
Lake  State  Park  near  Richmond. 
Ohio.  It  consisted  of  a  general  clean- 
up and  improvement  campaign  of  the 
most  heavily  used  nature  trails  in  the 
park. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Congressman  from 
Ohios  18th  Congressional  District.  I 
am  proud  to  claim  such  a  fine,  out- 
standing young  man  as  a  constituent.  I 
know  I  speak  for  the  district  in  offer- 
ing most  sincere  congratulations  to 
John  Jefferis  on  a  job  well  done* 


AN  UNCOMMON  RESOLVE: 

BREAKING        THE        COUNTRY 
CLUB  CODE 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  been  in  Congre.ss.  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  know  George  Koch,  presi- 
dent of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America.  About  3  years  ago,  it  came  to 
his  attention  that  tlie  employees  of 
the  Congressonal  Country  Club  were 
not  being  compen.saled  for  overtime 
and  were  not  being  treated  fairly  by 
the  management.  George  is  a  conserv- 
ative, but  he  has  feeling  for  those 
who  earn  their  bread  from  the  sweat 
of  their  brows.  He  took  up  the  fight 
for  the  employees  of  the  country  club. 
I  believe  that  all  who  work  will  see  the 
lightness  of  George  s  position. 
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I  enclose  the  article  from  the  Wash-  had  no  right  to  go  through  records  that  keepers,  mostly  black  and  HUpanic  ready  to 
Ington  Post  of  March  16,  1980,  giving  might  breach  the  privacy  of  other  club  begin  their  work  day  at  what  has  been  the 
an  account  of  Mr,  Koch's  activities.  members.   They   told   Koch,   in   so   many     palatial  300-acre  haven  of  coroorat^-  hP<trtc 
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For  their  complaints,  Harris  and  Ruben- 
stein  got  fired.  Juanita  Chavez  told  them  to 
set  in  touch  with  GeorKe  Koch. 
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There  are  still  no  black  members  at  the 
club  despite  an  agreement  with  the  Mary- 
land attorney  general  to  end  discriminatory 
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Engulfed  with  new  reports  from  35  wit- 
nesses. Including  10  who  prepared  affidavits. 
Koch  sought  a  wider  spectrum  of  records  In 
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I  enclose  the  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  March  16,  1980.  giving 
an  account  of  Mr.  Koch's  activities. 
An  UwcoifMOH  Resolve:  Breaking  the 
CocifTRT  Club  Code 
(By  Chip  Brown) 
Sometimes  at  night,  from  out  on  the  oak- 
lined  fairways  and  crewcut  jreens  stretch- 
ing below.  tl>e  clubhouse  of  the  Congres- 
sional  Country    Club   looms   like   a   great 
ocean  liner  adrift  In  the  rich  darkness  of  Po- 
tomac estates. 

Lights  blaze  from  the  windows  In  the 
white  stucco  facade.  Vaulting  archways  and 
castellated  lines  hint  of  Spanish  architec- 
ture. Prom  grand  and  courtly  rooms  come 
the  voices  of  an  anointed  elite  and  their 
Buests.  savoring  the  pleasures  of  wealth. 
power  and  prestige. 

Into  this  liisular  world  now  charges 
George  W.  Koch,  a  member  of  the  club  and 
a  man  no  different  In  most  respects  from  his 
compatriots  in  the  upper  middle  class. 
except  that  he  cradles  the  lance  of  a  quixot- 
ic obsession  smd  leads  a  ragtag  band  of  His 
panics,  blacks  and  college  students  In  what 
has  become  his  o»ti  epic  crusade. 

For  this  53-year-old  father  of  six.  home- 
owner in  a  fashionable  Potomac  neighbor- 
hood, ardent  backer  of  Ronald  Reagan,  and 
president  of  the  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  such  a  mLssion  seems  unlikely 

But  Koch  Is  a  man  with  an  uncommon  re- 
solve. 

It  gripped  him  three  years  ago  when  a 
middle-aged  black  waitress  complained  to 
him  that  his  country  club  was  shorting  her 
pay.  Prom  that  moment  on.  In  his  single- 
minded  efforts  to  right  what  he  saw  as  an 
injustice.  Koch  has  interviewed  more  than 
100  club  waitresses,  dishwashers,  security 
guards  and  housekeepers  and  he  has  sifted 
through  more  than  40.000  documents,  many 
plucked  from  the  trash  by  employees  eager 
to  help  him  piece  together  a  picture  of  what 
had  been  going  on  at  the  club. 

His  concern  made  him  feel  a  little  para- 
noid. To  this  day  he  keeps  his  files  scattered 
in  several  places.  There  were  social  rebuffs 
when  members  would  not  shake  his  hand. 
and  some  threau  against  his  Job.  But  he 
would  not  be  deterred.  He  testified  on 
behalf  of  a  waitress  before  a  District  unem- 
ployment compensation  board.  He  sat  for 
seven  days  of  cross-examination  as  his  depo- 
sition welled  to  1.385  pages.  And  he  kept 
paying  the  legal  bills,  now  upwards  of 
$100,000.  for  the  suit  to  be  filed  against  the 
club  in  Montgomery  County  Circuit  Court 
three  years  ago. 

"I  cant  save  the  world,"  Koch  said  recent- 
ly. "But  I  have  to  carry  out  my  responsibili- 
ty where  I  have  it.  I  will  not  stop  until  I 
have  rectified  what  has  been  done  wrong." 

The  burden  Koch  shouldered  grew  from 
an  isolated  complaint  to  his  conclusion  that 
Congressional  had  by  as  many  as  15  differ- 
ent schemes  defrauded  hundreds  of  em- 
ployes out  of  more  than  $1  million  in  wages 
since  1948.  Chief  among  the  skimming  oper- 
ations, Koch  claimed,  was  an  off-the-top  de- 
duction of  20  percent  from  every  employes 
paycheck,  something  the  club  termed 
simply  "standard  restaurant  practice. '  al- 
though other  restaurants  In  the  area  have 
no  such  deduction. 

Koch's  pursuit  of  wage  complaints  led  him 
deeper  Into  a  netherworld  of  questionable 
club  activities.  Including  gambling,  account- 
ing irregularities  and  kickbacks  In  purchas- 
ing. He  demanded  to  see  the  club's  books. 

Not  only  did  the  club's  governing  board 
deny  the  allegations,  members  conducted 
their  own  investigation  and  found  the 
charges  "without  substance."  Moreover, 
they  argued  that  Koch  (pronounced  Cook) 
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had  no  right  to  go  through  records  that 
might  breach  the  privacy  of  other  club 
members.  They  told  Koch,  in  so  many 
words,  to  get  lost. 

Then  two  months  ago.  after  receiving 
complaints  from  employes,  the  Maryland 
sute  attorney  general's  office  decided  to 
look  into  possible  wage  violations  at  the 
club  that  Koch  had  first  alleged  three  years 
earlier.  State  Investigators  obtained  a  court 
order  permitting  them  to  inspect  club  rec- 
ords that  have  been  sequestered  since 
August  1977  when  Koch  and  Congressional 
began  struggling  in  court  over  Koch's  right 
to  see  the  records  of  his  club. 

Because  he  broke  with  the  ranks  of  his 
own  cla.s.s  to  become  their  champion.  Georpc 
Koch  has  Inspired  a  sense  of  awe  and  devo- 
tion among  the  workers. 

"He's  become  a  cult  figure,"  said  one 
former  employe  at  the  club.  "It's  the  first 
time  anyone  has  ever  stood  up  and  said, 
'Hey  this  Is  wrong.  How  can  they  do  this?' 
Judging  from  the  people  I've  talked  to,  most 
employes  thought  he  was  some  sort  of  cross 
between  Don  Quixote  and  the  Second 
Coming." 

What  baffles  his  adversaries  at  the  club 
the  most  is  Koch's  motivation.  In  the  early 
going  of  his  deposition  last  fall,  the  club's 
attorney  asked  If  Koch  had  any  history  of 
mental  disorder  that  might  shed  some  light 
on  his  reasons  for  pursuing  a  matter  in 
which  he  obviously  had  nothing  to  gain. 

Congressional  board  member  Ralph  Oug- 
llelml  said  of  Koch;  "People  can  conjure  up 
attitudes  and  Ideas  that  aren't  too  well 
founded  at  times." 

"In  Washington,  that's  the  only  thing 
some  types  of  minds  would  conceive  of," 
said  California  Democratic  congressman 
Lionel  Van  Deerlin.  a  longtime  acquaintance 
of  Koch.  "Anybody  who  bucks  the  establish- 
ment and  is  a  part  of  It  has  got  to  be  off  his 
rocker.  He  discovered  something  that  sick- 
ened him.  He  didn't  get  the  answers,  so  he 
started  to  look  into  It  and  he  didn't  let  go. 
There  are  darned  few  people  who  are  part 
of  the  establishment  that  would  take  It  on 
to  protect  small  people  who  could  not  do 
anything  for  them  In  return." 

Some  friends  worry  that  so  much  of 
Koch's  life  has  gone  into  his  obsession  that 
he  might  be  "off  the  deep  end."  Others 
lament  the  disillusioning  of  a  man  they  por- 
tray as  a  very  moral  person  with  almost  a 
corny  belief:  in  the  simple  verities." 

"It's  become  a  preoccupation."  said  one. 
"It's  distillusioned  him.  It's  taught  him  that 
people  can  deal  underhandedly  and  hypo- 
critically in  a  little  piece  of  paradise." 

As  the  parties  marked  the  third  anniversa- 
ry of  their  civil  contest  In  February,  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  club  had  spent 
$125,000  to  keep  George  Koch  from  breach- 
ing the  privacy  of  club  records. 

"It's  Just  the  time  it  takes  to  get  the  proc- 
ess of  litigation  to  bring  the  case  to  a  deter- 
mination," said  former  club  president  Rich- 
ard G.  Kline. 

"Everytime  I  get  discouraged."  Koch  ob- 
served a  few  weeks  ago,  "I  Just  list  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  done  to  employ- 
ees. Everytime  I  thought,  was  this  worth 
the  blood  and  sweat,  there  was  another  il- 
legal act  going  on  at  a  place  I  owned  a  piece 
of.  It  was  very  easy  to  become  dedicated."' 

THE  CALL 

Each  morning  the  T-1  bus  heads  out  of 
the  District  for  the  shady  Maryland  sub- 
urbs. It  lumbers  past  lordly  homes  and 
winding  driveways  until  It  swings  in  at  8500 
River  Road  past  the  iron  gates  and  guard 
house  of  the  Congressional  Country  Club. 

The  doors  fold  back  and  out  comes  a 
morning  shift  of  dishwashers  and  house- 
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keepers,  mostly  black  and  Hispanic,  ready  to 
begin  their  work  day  at  what  has  been  the 
palatial  300-acre  haven  of  corporate  heads, 
Judges,  lawyers,  doctors,  congressmen  and 
presidents  from  Calvin  Coodlige  to  Gerald 
Ford. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  rough  thickens 
along  Congressional  s  fairways  and  the  tall 
oaks  tower  in  full  leaf,  the  clubs  year-round 
staff  of  about  75  grows  to  more  than  200 
waiters,  busboys,  housekeepers,  locker  room 
attendants  and  lifeguards. 

It  was  one  such  summer  day,  a  Saturday 
in  July  five  years  ago,  that  a  middle-aged 
black  waitress  named  Juanita  Chavis  called 
George  Koch,  a  portly  gray-haired  man 
with  whom  she  had  scarcely  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance, even  though  he  had  been  a 
member  of  Congressional  since  1961. 

Koch  was  at  home  In  his  sprawling  brick 
house  In  Potomac  where  he  liked  to  spend 
summer  weekends  by  the  poplar-shaded 
swimming  pool  with  Helen,  his  wife  of  30 
years,  and  his  six  children. 

Chavis  said  she  was  calling  because  she 
had  been  fired  without  a  hearing.  She  had 
worked  at  the  club  for  24  years,  sometimes 
staying  late  on  evenings,  sleeping  In  a  chair 
In  the  club  rather  than,  returning  home  to 
Silver  Spring  so  she  could  be  up  eariy  to 
wait  on  breakfast  parties. 

Koch,  who  to  this  day  has  no  Idea  why 
Chavis  turned  to  him  for  help,  listened  pa- 
tiently as  she  poured  out  a  startling  story; 
For  nearly  as  long  as  shed  worked  at  the 
club,  Chavis  said,  she  had  been  paid  less 
than  she  was  owed.  Koch  said  he  would  see 
what  he  could  do,  and  advised  her  to  write 
her  grievances  down  and  present  them  to 
the  clubs  16-member  board. 
And  so  it  began. 

Several  attempts  to  secure  Chavis  a  hear- 
ing proved  fruitless,  provoking  only  a  warn- 
ing to  Koch  "to  keep  his  nose  out  of  person- 
nel matters."  The  threat  he  perceived  in 
that  advice  crystallized  his  sense  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"It  never  occurred  to  me  there  was  dis- 
honesty at  that  point,"  he  said.  "But  I  don"t 
like  people  being  mistreated.  1  couldnt  be- 
lieve they  would  treat  a  human  being  that 
way." 

Chavis  was  finally  rehired  three  months 
later,  and  some  of  her  back  pay  reimbursed. 
Koch's  efforts  In  her  behalf  later  prompted 
her  to  write  him  that  he  "was  the  kind  of 
person  that  Christ  taught  his  followers  to 
be.  Jesus  said  help  the  poor  and  see  that 
Justice  be  given  to  them.  This  is  all  you 
have  tried  to  do  for  me  and  I  do  appreciate 
it." 

The  next  summer.  Congressional  was 
bathed  in  the  limelight  of  the  58th  PGA 
championship,  which  the  club  had  been 
chosen  to  host.  Among  the  Influx  of  new 
employes  hired  to  handle  the  bicentennial 
crowds  turning  out  for  one  of  the  top  four 
events  in  professional  golf  were  two  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  students,  Richara  Harris 
and  Robert  Rubenstein. 

The  two  sophomores  had  gotten  summer 
Jobs  as  waiters,  and  unlike  many  of  their  co- 
workers, they  had  .sharp  eyes  for  figures. 
After  working  five  weeks,  they  concluded 
that  their  paychecks  had  been  shorted  for 
three  pay  periods.  By  their  calculations, 
they'd  been  paid  about  $200  less  than  they 
deserved. 

They  were  angry.  They  told  the  other  em- 
ployes what  was  happening  to  their  pay- 
checks, Rubenstein  testified  In  a  deposition, 
"because  some  employes  there  are  poor 
people  [who]  are  so  scared  of  Congressional 
Country  Club,  of  losing  their  Jobs.  Every 
week  the  club  would  rip  them  off  blind  and 
I  mean  blind." 
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For  their  complaints,  Harris  and  Rulien- 
stein  got  fired.  Juanita  Chavez  told  them  to 
get  In  touch  with  George  Koch. 

After  listening  to  their  story,  Koch  wrote 
the  club's  manager,  Joachim  Saal,  demand- 
ing that  the  two  sophomores  be  given  a 
hearing  to  consider  reinstatement  and  reim- 
bursement of  back  pay  since  the  time  they 
had  been  fired. 

•As  a  meml>er."  Koch  wrote  on  July  23, 
1976,  "I  have  only  two  objectives  in  becom- 
ing involved:  seeing  that  the  employes  at 
Congressional  are  treated  fairly  and  Judi- 
ciously .  .  ."  His  motives,  he  said,  were  to 
prevent  the  federal  or  state  governments 
from  investigating  the  club  for  wage  prac- 
tice violations,  and  to  prevent  any  union 
from  getting  a  foothold  at  the  club. 

"Bad  management,"  said  Koch,  "breeds 
unions." 

Saal  turned  the  letter  over  to  the  board. 
In  the  ensuing  months  Koch  appeared 
before  the  executive  committee,  demanding 
a  hearing  for  the  two  former  employees  and 
the  right  to  exereise  his  prerogative  as  a 
member  to  Inspect  the  club's  wage  records. 

He  got  nowhere.  "I  thought  it  was  a  com- 
munications problem."  he  remembered.  "I 
couldn't  believe  morally,  ethically,  or  social- 
ly these  people  would  steal  from  little 
people.  Stealing  l>ecomes  more  despicable 
when  you  steal  from  people  who  are  work- 
ing for  you." 

Six  months  later.  Koch  felt  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  Informal  channels  available  to 
him.  He  called  his  family  together  and  dis- 
cussed the  implications  of  what  he  proposed 
to  do  next.  "As  a  family  we  talked  about 
what  going  to  court  would  mean.  We  knew 
the  children  wouldn't  get  lifeguard  Jobs  at 
the  club  in  the  summer." 

On  Feb.  18,  1977,  the  self-avowed,  right- 
wing  conservative  filed  suit  for  access  to 
Congressional's  records  In  Montgomery  Cir- 
cuit Court.  The  date  remains  an  indelible 


he  said.  "Nobody 


memory. 

"It  was  embarrassing, 
sues  their  country  club." 

THE  uon's  den 

Of  the  21  country  clubs  in  Montgomery 
County,  few  are  enveloped  in  quite  the  same 
aura  as  Congressional.  With  its  $6,500  initi- 
ation fee,  and  $1,400  yearly  dues.  Congres- 
sional Is  close  to  the  top  of  the  priciest  clubs 
lit  the  affluent  suburb  but  no  other  place 
can  t>oast  quite  the  same  tradition  of  power- 
ful businessmen  and  politicians.  By  reputa- 
tion the  club  Calvin  Coolidge  inaugurated  in 
1924  has  come  to  signify  a  place  where  the 
powerful  congregate  to  craft  real  estate 
deals,  business  mergers  and  other  deeds  be- 
fitting the  monied  class. 

It  was  at  Congressional,  for  instance,  that 
the  cream  of  the  county's  real  estate  trade 
met  for  dinner  in  1974  at  the  invitation  of 
club  member  John  P.  Foley.  As  a  result  of 
table  talk  that  night,  six  real  estate  firms 
were  later  convicted  of  conspiracy  to  fix 
commission  rates  and  fined  $160,000. 

Congressional  was  the  scene  of  a  national- 
ly reported  story  last  year  when  a  member 
bludgeoned  a  goose  to  death  on  the  17th 
green  and  was  suspended  for  90  days.  (The 
board,  according  to  one  of  the  man's  attor- 
neys, "discovered  morality  and  ecology  at 
the  same  time  and  they  couldn't  handle  it.") 

But  another  member,  after  smashing  a  40- 
year  employee  in  the  back  with  an  eight- 
iron,  was  punished  simply  by  being  limited 
to  two  drinks  at  the  bar.  (Former  club  presi- 
dent Ben  Brundred  described  the  incident 
as  a  "purely  unintentional  accident."  The 
member  was  "greeting  his  oldest  friend, 
tapped  him  on  the  back  [with  the  club]  and 
hit  him  in  a  sensitive  place,"  Brundred 
said.) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

There  are  still  no  black  members  at  the 
club  despite  an  agreement  with  the  Mary- 
land attorney  general  to  end  discriminatory 
admission  practices,  a  quid  pro  quo  in  which 
the  club  got  to  keep  a  preferential  tax  as- 
sessment that  saves  It  almost  $100,000  a 
year  in  property  taxes. 

Those  who  have  l>een  able  to  find  the  req- 
uisite two  sponsors  and  gain  admission  have 
few  complaints.  Us  a  pretty  fine  club.'  said 
former  president  Kline.  "We've  got  a  fine 
membership  which  typifies  the  people  who 
live  in  the  area  and  U  representative  of  the 
people  we  all  like  to  know." 

There  was  one  member,  however,  who 
some  of  the  board  leaders  and  club  loyalists 
wished  they'd  never  heard  of. 

George  Koch  walked  into  his  personal 
Lion's  den  two  days  after  he'd  filed  the  law- 
suit in  February  1977.  He  brought  his  wife 
and  his  kids  and  they  sat  down  In  the  club's 
Mixed  Grill,  where  women  are  allowed.  The 
evening  was  something  of  an  ordeal.  He  was 
introduced  to  a  member  who  refused  to 
shake  his  hand.  The  maltre  d'  glared  at  his 
family.  A  member  of  the  board  walked  over 
to  his  table,  thrust  his  finger  at  Koch's 
chest  and  abusively  muttered.  Koch's  chil- 
dren thought  the  man  had  pushed  their 
father. 

"I  wanted  to  teach  my  children  a  lesson," 
Koch  said.  "I  wanted  to  teach  them  that 
you  must  never  be  driven  from  your  home, 
your  church  or  your  country  club  because  of 
harassment." 

News  of  the  suit  buzzed  among  Congres- 
sional's employes  In  the  days  Immediately 
after  Koch  took  the  club  to  court. 

"The  atmosphere  was  tense,"  one  employe 
remembered.  "People  thought  something 
was  going  to  get  done." 

It  was  only  three  days  after  Koch  had 
filed  when  several  employes  noticed  some- 
thing that  they  thought  was  remarkable  in 
light  of  the  legal  action  that  had  been  initi- 
ated. 

Workers  had  been  sent  over  to  the  6-foot 
by  20-foot  room  In  the  soil  bam  called  the 
Archives  where  the  club  stored  records,  re- 
ceipts, paycheck  stubs  and  an  assortment  of 
other  documents.  Boxes  of  material  were 
ferried  over  to  the  club  in  Congressional's 
old  white  station  wagon.  Several  employes 
were  startled  to  find  cardboard  boxes  and 
brown  plastic  trash  bags  of  the  stuff  sitting 
on  the  loading  dock  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
by  the  garbageman. 

"If  the  club  had  nothing  to  hide,  why  was 
this  stuff  being  trashed,"  wondered  one  em- 
ploye. "It  was  too  coincidental,  all  this  new 
kind  of  trash  appearing  right  after  the 
suit." 

That  evening,  with  the  help  of  a  col- 
league, the  employe  backed  his  car  up  to 
the  loading  dock,  looked  over  his  shoulder, 
and  threw  the  bundles  and  boxes  into  his 
trunk.  The  pair  slipped  down  the  long 
hedge-lined,  bump-ribbed  entrance  to  the 
club,  through  the  iron  gates  and  then  sped 
off  do^kTi  River  Road,  three  miles,  to  the  Po- 
tomac home  of  Koch. 

No  one  was  there.  They  left  the  haul  on 
the  back  porch  and  vanished.  It  was  the 
first  of  many  trips. 

"We  went  back  and  forth  to  his  house 
with  oral  information  or  documents,"  one 
emplo.ve  remembered.  "You're  talking  about 
a  lot  of  trips." 

Meanwhile,  Koch  began  to  receive  more 
documents  in  the  mail,  supplied  by  anony- 
mous employes.  The  club  management  or- 
dered the  security  guards  to  notify  them 
whenever  Koch  came  onto  the  grounds  of 
the  country  club.  Employes  who  were  seen 
chatting  with  Koch  were  called  into  the 
manager's  office  and  questioned  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation. 
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Engulfed  with  new  reports  from  35  wit- 
nesses, including  10  who  prepared  affidavits. 
Koch  sought  a  wider  spectrum  of  records  In 
an  expanded  lawsuit  that  alleged  Irregulari- 
ties In  the  PGA  accounts.  Christmas  fund 
payments,  auditing  reports,  purchasing 
practices  and  gambling  In  the  exclusive 
Men's  Grill. 

Those  charges  have  never  been  substanti- 
ated, but  when  Koch's  charges  surfaced 
that  manager  Saal  had  used  club  employes 
to  clean  his  new  Potomac  house  and  repair 
a  fence  in  his  yard  the  club's  bylaws  were 
amended  to  forbid  the  practice. 

That  summer  the  employe  manual  was 
amended  to  forbid  employes  to  discuss 
grievances  with  memt>ers.  Later,  the  board 
batted  around  another  change  in  the 
bylaws— to  suspend  any  member  who  brings 
a  suit  against  the  club— but  the  proposal 
was  never  adopted. 

The  summer  of  1977  was  also  the  last  time 
the  club  allowed  Koch  to  throw  his  annual 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  party, 
which  each  year  drew  more  than  50  con- 
gressmen, senators  and  their  families.  The 
gala  that  started  In  the  afternoon  and 
stretched  through  dinner  was  especially 
popular  for  politicians  with  families  because 
Koch  hired  clowns  and  had  pony  rides  and 
other  fun  things  (or  kids  to  do.  Older  guests 
with  more  sophisticated  interests  could 
swim,  play  tennis,  and  listen  to  comedian 
Mark  Russell.  In  April  1978.  Koch  got  a 
letter  from  the  board  telling  him  he  could 
no  longer  use  the  club  for  the  affair  t>ecauae 
some  golf  carts  had  been  damaged  by  chil- 
dren. 

THECROSADE 

As  the  summer  of  1977  tipped  toward 
autumn.  Koch  spent  less  of  his  free  time 
working  In  his  yard  and  playing  checkers 
with  his  kids  and  more  of  It  absorbed  In  his 
crusade  to  restore  what  he  called  "standard 
business  practices"  to  the  management  of 
Congressional 

Working  an  average  of  20  hours  a  week, 
he  invented  an  elaborate  Index  system  of 
tat>s  and  cross-references  to  keep  track  of 
the  mounting  evidence,  but  the  material 
grew  so  voluminous  his  system  collapsed. 
The  pool  table  In  the  family's  rec  room  was 
overwhelmed  with  paper. 

"We  didn't  play  pool  for  two  years,"  said 
Koch's  son  Greg. 

In  August  1977.  at  the  order  of  Montgom- 
ery Circuit  Court  Judge  John  Mitchell,  who 
had  been  assigned  to  the  Koch -Congression- 
al case,  the  club's  books  and  records  were 
seized  by  the  county  sheriff  and  sequestered 
in  the  courthouse. 

In  November,  the  two  University  of  Mary- 
land students.  Harris  and  Rubenstein.  filed 
a  second  suit  against  the  club  in  an  effort  to 
recover  back  wages.  At  issue  was  no  more 
than  $200  or  $300.  but  the  club  fought  the 
ex-waiters  for  more  than  two  years  t)efore 
finally  settling  out  of  court  for  a  sum  re- 
portedly around  $2,000  each. 

"Every  single  step  they  could,  they  filed 
an  objection."  said  an  attorney  familiar 
»ith  the  case.  "They  made  incredible  argu- 
ments agalr\st  producing  documents." 

"We  didn't  do  anything  wrong,  and  we 
wanted  It  adjudicated."  explained  former 
president  Brundred.  "you  do  have  to  stand 
on  principles  sometimes." 

With  Koch's  charges  floating  unanswered 
in  the  public  domain,  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors decided  to  conduct  their  own  investiga- 
tion of  the  allegations. 

In  December,  the  board  published  a  14- 
page  statement  compiled  by  various  board 
members  and  auditors  from  Lee,  Hendricks 
and  Co.  The  report  satisfied  the  board  that 
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Koch's    charges    were    "not    of    real    sub- 
stance," Brundred  said. 
Since  that  time  the  case  has  drageed  on 
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Performances  by  Tim  Brome  and  his 
gospel  group;  the  East  Orange  Senior 
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over  human  rights  policies— the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subrommittee  on  Interna- 
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Quirement  and  convict  for  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

Arviiiiscfv   Tnf^imQf  innol   ctill    Hoc   nr\t    V-ioorH 
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In.sulin  shock  treatment  is  one  of  these  pun- 

l.shments. 
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couraging  picture  of  a  surreal   system  in 
■*hich  a  political  or  religious  dissenter  has 
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Koch's    charges    were    "not    of    real    sub- 
stance." Brundred  said. 

Since  that  time  the  case  has  dragged  on 
through  the  court  as  lawyers  for  each  side 
filed  every  sort  of  motion  possible,  hoping 
their  respective  clients  could  outlast  each 
other  in  a  war  of  attrition. 

Koch  s  spirits  sagged  badly  in  1978  when 
it  seemed  the  case  was  hopelessly  mired.  He 
was  hospitalized  m  late  fall  with  a  pulmo- 
nary embolism.  He  says  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  his  lawsuit,  but  a  friend  joked  with 
him  that  he'd  seen  some  of  tfie  board  mem- 
bers over  at  Mother  of  Mercy  church. 
lighting  candles,  hoping  you  d  die." 

He  didn't.  When  he  recovered,  he  took  a 
day  off  to  testify  at  a  hearing  for  a  14-year 
club  employe  whose  workman  s  compensa- 
tion had  been  contested  by  the  club. 

For  the  housekeepers  and  potato  peelers. 
bent  to  their  quotidian  labors  while  plain- 
tiffs and  defendants  struggle  on  a  different 
plane,  things  have  gotten  better  at  the  club. 
A  dental  plan  was  started.  Employes  turned 
down  a  union,  with,  to  be  sure,  a  little 
prompting  from  the  club,  which  said  in  the 
president's  newsletter:  It  is  unlikely  that  a 
union  would  he  of  any  benefit  to  either  the 
membership  or  Club  employes." 

"I  think  our  employes  are  some  of  the 
most  satisfied  of  any  group  at  country 
clubs."  said  Brundred.  'We  don't  have  a 
club  unless  we  have  happy  employes." 

Even  Koch  concedes  that  the  work  atmos- 
phere is  better.  Some  of  his  goals  have  been 
attained.  The  20  percent  deduction  that  the 
club  took  from  the  checks  of  workers  as 
"standard  restaurant  practice"  has  l)een 
stopped.  There  is  a  new  employe  manual. 
The  management  Ls  taking  more  care  in  in- 
forming the  memtjcrship  about  club  activi- 
ties. 

"But  Im  not  about  to  say  boys  will  be 
boys.  "  Koch  said.  Those  people  have  been 
waiting  on  me  since  1961.  I  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  do  those  things  which  the  tward 
has  rcfii.sed  to  assume.  If  you  don't,  you 
have  a  cancer  that  will  fester  and  corrupt 
society." 

A  friend  of  Koch's  who  watched  the  tena- 
cious lobbyist  grow  increasingly  obsessed 
over  the  last  three  years  speculates  that 
what  George  Koch  found  and  was  horrified 
by  were  the  traditional  practices  at  all  coun- 
try clubs. 

"What  George  Koch  stepped  into  Is  prob- 
ably atisoluiely  traditional  at  all  these  coun- 
try clubs.  The  only  rea-son  it's  coming  out  at 
Congressional  is  that  Congressional  is  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  George  Koch  as  a 
member.  "» 


FAITH  FELLOWSHIP  DAY 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  Nrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  my  proud  privilege  to  participate  in 
Faith  Fellowship  Day  at  the  Fellow- 
ship Civic  Center  in  East  Orange.  N.J., 
on  May  10. 

I  will  join  with  Mayor  Thomas  Cook 
of  East  Orange  and  the  sponsors  of 
this  worthy  event:  The  Reverend 
Walter  G.  Francis,  president  and 
founder  of  the  Faith  Gospel  Taberna- 
cle, and  the  Reverend  Dr.  William  S. 
Smith,  bishop  of  the  Union  Methodist 
Church  and  president  of  New  Jersey 
Fellowship  Units,  Inc. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Performances  by  Tim  Brome  and  his 
gospel  group;  the  East  Orange  Senior 
Citizens'  Vocal  Group:  the  Faith 
Gospel  Tabernacle  Young  People's 
Choir;  and  Mrs.  Johnson,  a  soloist,  will 
mark  the  day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  New  Jersey  Fellow- 
ship Units  share  an  inspired  commit- 
ment to  community  service  and  inter- 
national understanding.  Their  Inter- 
national Institute  at  once  strives  to  re- 
unite families,  help  them  adjust  to 
their  new  life  and  retain  their  cultural 
heritage.  Their  Caribbean  Youth  Cul- 
tural Association  aids  both  the  young 
and  the  elderly.  Their  works  help  to 
strengthen  our  communities  and  enliv- 
en our  culture. 

I  salute  these  efforts  and  look  for- 
ward to  Faith  Fellowship  Day  • 


May  6,  1980 


May  6,  1980 


AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 

REPORT  ON  SOVIET  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly we  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  in 
support  of  Andrei  Sakharov,  Soviet 
physicist  and  Nobel  Prize  winner  who 
was  arrested  by  the  Soviet  autiiorities 
last  January  22  and  charged  with  sub- 
versive activities. 

At  that  time  I  reminded  my  col- 
leagues that  Sakharov's  arrest  was  not 
an  isolated  incident.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral months  reports  from  Moscow  indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
conducting  a  major  crackdown  on  dis- 
sidents. These  reports  further  indicate 
that  dozens  of  people  have  been  jailed, 
intimidated,  or  are  under  investigation 
by  the  KGB  secret  police  for  nonvio- 
lent human  rights  activities.  This 
action  is  partially  a  cleansing  oper- 
ation before  the  Moscow  Olympics, 
but  more  importantly  it  is  directed  at 
silencing  those  who  would  have  been 
the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the 
brutal  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Now,  Amnesty  International  has 
published  "a  detailed  account  of  the 
way  Soviet  authorities  u.se  hunger, 
forced  labor,  and  dangerous  drugs  to 
punish  imprisoned  dissenters.  "  This 
report  is  a  revised  and  updated  edition 
of  Amnesty  International's  1975 
report  on  prisoners  of  conscience  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Amnesty  International  states: 

They  knew  of  more  than  400  people  who 
had  been  tried  and  Imprisoned  or  subjected 
to  similar  restrictions  for  exercising  Human 
Rights.  Since  their  1975  report  more  reports 
of  arrests  and  trials  are  emerging  and  Am- 
nesty believes  that  there  are  many  more 
prisoners  of  conscience  than  those  of  whom 
it  knows.  Official  cen.sorship  and  secrecy 
and  the  danger  to  those  who  speak  out 
about  political  imprisonment  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  total  number. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
only   subcommittee   with   jurisdiction 


over  human  nelils  policies— the  For- 
eign Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Organizations— it  is  my  policy  to 
forcefully  speak  out  against  violations 
of  human  rights.  Therefore,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  reports  which  are  based 
on  Amnesty's  work  concerning  the 
outrageous  violations  of  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  gives  an 
excellent  .summary  of  Amnesty's  com- 
prehensive 20U-page  report.  "Prisoners 
of  Conscience  in  the  U.S.S.R:  Their 
Treatment  and  Conditions."  The 
second  is  a  powerful  article  by  Eric 
Morgenthaler  which  appeared  in  the 
Wall  Street  Joarnal  of  April  30,  1980. 
entitled,  "A  Bleak  Picture  of  Dissent 
In  Soviet  Union.  " 

Ihe  information  follows: 
Amnesty   Interna riONAL  Publifhfs  Majoh 

Report    on    Soviet    Prisoners    of    Con- 

SCIENPE 

Amnesty  International  today  (Tuesday  29 
April  1980)  published  a  detailed  account  of 
the  way  Soviet  authorities  use  hunger, 
forced  labour  and  dangerous  drugs  to 
punish  imprisoned  dissenters. 

The  descriptions  are  in  a  coiviprchensive 
200-pagp  report,  'Prisoners  of  Conscience  in 
the  USSR:  Their  Treatment  and  Condi- 
tions." A  revised  and  up-uAted  version  of  a 
report  first  published  in  1975,  the  new  edi- 
tion includes  much  recent  evidence  of  the 
abu.se  of  psychiatry  for  political  rcpre.ssion 
and  an  analysis  of  Soviet  law  as  applied  to 
nonconftwmists. 

In  the  four  years  between  publication  of 
the  first  edition  and  preparation  of  the 
second  in  mid-ia79.  Amnesty  Internatiemal 
learned  of  more  than  400  pcoi.le  newly  im- 
prisoned or  similarly  restricted  for  exercis- 
ing fundamental  human  rights.  That  total 
does  not  include  those  already  imprisoned 
in  1975  or  scores  of  new  cases  in  recent 
months. 

The  international  human  rights  orgaiiiza- 
tion  believes  that  there  are  many  more  pri.s- 
oners  of  conscience  than  those  of  whom  it 
knows.  The  real  number  is  veiled  by  official 
censorsiiip,  secrecy  and  the  threat  of  retali- 
ation against  those  who  speak  out  against 
political  lmpri.^onment. 

Punishment  may  take  the  form  of  a  sen- 
unet"  to  a  labour  camp  or  prison,  confine- 
ment to  a  psychiatric  hospital  where  the 
inmate  has  even  fewer  rights  than  in  prison, 
exile  to  a  remote  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
banishment  from  the  'offender's"  home 
area. 

Among  the  cases  documented  in  the 
report  are  people  punished  for  criticizing  of- 
ficial policies,  trying  to  defend  the  rights  of 
others,  toinplaining  to  the  aulhoritie.s  about 
individual  problems,  holding  unauthorized 
religious  meeting;;,  trying  to  leavt  the  coun 
try.  and  even,  in  the  case  of  Crimean  Tar- 
tars, trjing  to  return  to  their  homeland 
within  the  USSR.  A  major  category  of  polit- 
ical pnsoner.s  i.s  made  up  of  activi.sts  for  the 
rights  of  national  and  ethnic  groups. 

The  report  quotes  Soviet  laws  and  official 
Interpretations  of  them  to  show  how  the 
rights  of  expression  and  association  can  be 
used  only  to  support  approved  viewpoints.  It 
al.so  shows,  however,  how  Soviet  courts  re- 
peatedly violate  even  these  restrictive  laws 
in  order  to  punish  dissenters. 

Under  the  law  against  'anli-Soviet  agita- 
tion and  propaganda",  for  instance,  proof  is 
required  that  the  accused  acted  with  the  in- 
tention of  undermining  the  Soviet  system, 
or  knew  he  was  spreading  slanderous  false- 
hoods.  In  practice,  courts  ignore  this  re- 


quirement and  convict  for  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

Amnesty  International  still  has  not  heard 
of  a  single  case  In  which  a  Soviet  court  has 
acquitted  anyone  charged  with  a  political  or 
religious  offence. 

The  report  includes  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  way  himger  Is  used  as  an  Instrument 
of  policy  and  punishment  In  prisons  and 
labour  camps,  based  on  the  accounts  of  pris- 
oners and  ex-prisoners,  as  well  as  official 
texts. 

It  describes  the  "standard  diet"  reported 
by  prisoners  in  corrective  labour  camps.  In 
which  most  political  prisoners  serve  their 
sentences.  Consisting  In  large  part  of  rye 
bread,  with  limited  amounts  of  meat,  fish 
and  other  basic  foods,  this  provides  some 
2,500  calories  and  65  grams  of  protein.  But 
hunger  Is  Increased  as  punishment  for  In- 
fractions of  prison  discipline,  such  as  "delib- 
erate" or  "malicious"  failure  to  fulfill  work 
targets.  Prisoners  In  punishment  cells  get 
only  1.300  to  1,400  calories  and  some  38 
grams  of  protein  every  other  day,  with  only 
bread,  hot  water  and  salt  on  the  intervening 
days.  If  they  continue  to  work,  they  get  the 
1,300  to  1,400  calorie  diet  every  day. 

According  to  international  health  stand- 
ards, a  man  working  very  actively  requires 
between  3.100  and  3.900  calories  a  day,  and 
a  protein  Intake  of  one  gram  for  every  kilo 
of  body  weight. 

The  Illnesses  caused  by  this  kind  of  diet 
are  often  compounded  by  inadequate  medi- 
cal care.  Prisoners  suffering  from  chronic 
hunger  and  straining  to  meet  output  targets 
in  the  heavy  labour  often  assigned  to  them 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  accidents. 
Lack  of  investment  in  safety  equipment  in- 
creases the  danger  In  such  typical  tasks  as 
quarrying  or  using  wood  or  metal  cutting 
machines. 

From  the  moment  prisoners  are  sentenced 
they  face  what  many  have  described  as  one 
of  the  harshest  parts  of  their  punishment: 
transport  in  overcrowded  train  wagons  or 
vans,  often  without  adequate  food  or  water, 
and  stopovers  In  damp,  dirty  transit  cells, 
and  exposure  to  attack  by  criminal  prison- 
ers. 

The  report  makes  use  of  a  great  deal  of 
recent  evidence  on  the  way  pyschiatric  con- 
finement is  used  against  political  and  reli- 
gious dissenters,  much  of  it  collected  by 
human  righU  activists  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

People  who  tried  to  bring  complaints  to 
government  offices  are  reported  to  have 
been  taken  directly  from  the  reception 
rooms  of  those  offices  to  confinement  in 
psychiatric  hospitals,  sometimes  without 
even  being  seen  first  by  a  psychiatrist. 

Under  the  law,  an  official  diagnosis  of 
"mental  illness"  is  not  grounds  for  confine- 
ment; it  must  be  proved  that  the  individual 
is  dangerous  to  himself  or  others.  In  case 
after  case  involving  dissenters,  however,  the 
courts  and  psychiatric  authorities  make  no 
effort  to  show  that  the  victims  are  violent 
or  dangerous. 

The  report  describes  the  vague  definitions 
of  "schizophrenia"  used  by  official  psychia- 
trists in  these  cases.  It  quotes  a  psychiatrist 
who  explained  In  court  that  a  dissenter's 
delirium"  was  shown  by  "anti-Soviet"  be- 
haviour. Asked  by  the  defence  counsel. 
What  form  did  his  delirium  take?"  the  psy- 
chiatrist replied,  "He  did  not  respond  to  cor- 
rection." 

Once  confined,  prisoners  of  conscience  are 
treated  indiscriminately  and  routinely  with 
powerful  drugs  which  have  dangerous  side- 
effects  when  used  this  way.  These  drugs.  In- 
cluding potent  tranquillizers,  are  adminis- 
tered as  punishment  and  as  a  form  of  pres- 
sure on  dissenters  to  renounce  their  views. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Insulin  shock  treatment  is  one  of  these  pun- 
ishments. 

Much  of  the  harshest  treatment  is  inflict- 
ed on  those  sent  to  special  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, where  some  prisoners  have  been 
known  to  have  been  kept  for  decades.  These 
hospjtiils  are  under  the  direet  authority  of 
the  Internal  Affairs  Mini.stry  (MVD).  rather 
than  the  health  authorities.  Criminal  pris- 
oners are  recruited  to  serve  as  orderlies  in 
them.  Arbitrary  and  sometimes  fatal  beat- 
ings have  been  reported  repeatedly  from 
these  institutions.  "By  all  accounts,"  says 
the  report,  "not  only  the  criminal  orderlies 
but  also  ad.minislrative  and  medical  staff 
have  ferociously  beaten  helpless  and  non- 
violent Inmates." 

The  report  says  that  more  than  100 
people  were  known  to  have  been  forcibly 
confined  to  psychiatric  hospitals  for  exercis- 
ing human  rights  in  the  four  years  since  the 
1975  edition,  joining  many  others  whose 
confinement  began  earlier.  In  the  months 
leading  up  to  publication.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  continued  to  hear  of  new  cases 

A  Bleak  Picture  of  Dissent  in  Soviet 
Union 

Nadezhda  Gaidar  suffered  from  "nervous 
exhaustion  brought  on  by  her  search  for 
justice,"  the  Soviet  psychiatric  authorities 
explained.  What  that  means  is  that  she 
spent  a  lot  of  time  in  government  offices, 
trying  to  register  complaints. 

Alexander  Komarov  was  plagued  by  "psy- 
chopathy with  tendency  to  litigation."  Mik- 
hail Kukobaka  with  a  "mania  for  recon- 
structing society."  Alexander  Voloshchuk 
with  "schizophrenia  with  religious  delir- 
ium" 

So  those  Soviet  citizens,  dissidents  all, 
were  adjudged  mentally  ill— and  shipped  off 
to  the  '"special"  psychiatric  hospitals  that 
the  Soviet  Union  reserves  for  patients  who 
represent  "'a  sp<?cial  danger  to  society."  And 
there,  their  prospects  were  truly  frighten- 
ing. 

""When  they  brought  Leonid  Ivanovich 
into  the  visiting  room,  it  was  impossible  to 
recognize  him,"  WTOte  the  wife  of  one  dis.si- 
dent.  Leonid  Plyushch.  who  was  being 
"treated"  at  one  hospital  with  a  powerful 
tranquilizer  (and  who  later  was  exiled  to  the 
West).  "His  eyes  were  full  of  pain  and 
misery,  he  spoke  with  difficulty  and  broken- 
ly, frequently  leaning  on  the  back  of  the 
chair  In  search  of  support.  His  effort  at  self- 
control  was  evident  as  from  time  to  time  he 
closed  his  eyes,  trying  to  carry  on  a  conver- 
sation and  to  answer  questions. 

■"But  his  inner  strength  was  exhausted. 
Leonid  Ivanovich  began  to  gasp,  to  awk- 
wardly unbutton  his  clothing  ....  his  face 
was  convulsed  aind  he  got  cramps  in  his 
hands  and  legs.  ...  It  was  evident  that 
from  time  to  time  he  lost  his  hearing.  .  .  . 
Leonid  Ivanovich  could  not  control  himself, 
and  it  was  he  who  asked  that  the  meeting 
be  ended  10  minutes  ahead  of  time.  They 
took  him  away." 


It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the  So- 
viets don't  treat  dissidents  with  kid  gloves. 
Or  that  they  use  psychiatry  as  a  tool  of 
punishment.  Or  that  their  prisons  are  harsh 
and  horrible  places,  where  people  are  under- 
fed and  overworked. 

Still.  Ammesty  International's  first  major 
look  since  1975  at  conditions  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  released  yesterday,  brings  all  the 
strands  together  into  one  extraordinary 
whole.  Drawing  on  official  Soviet  sources  as 
well  as  accounts  by  prisoners  and  those 
close  to  them,  Amnesty  paints  a  bleak,  dis- 
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couraging  picture  of  a  surreal  system  in 
which  a  twlitical  or  religious  dissenter  has 
little  chance  against  an  almighty  state.  The 
title  of  Amnesty's  report  is  "Prisoners  of 
Conscience  in  the  U.S.S.R.:  Their  Treat- 
ment and  Condition." 

Amnesty— an  Independent  human-rights 
organization,  which  won  the  1977  Nobel 
Peace  Prize— says  it  knows  of  "more  than 
400  people"  who  were  newly  imprisoned  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  for  p>olitical  or  religious  rea- 
sons in  the  four  years  ended  last  May  31, 
and  "more  than  100'  who  were  forcibly  con- 
fined to  psychiatric  hospitals.  It  says  its  ac- 
counting is  "far  from  complete"— because  of 
such  problems  as  censorship  and  the  threat 
of  arrest  to  people  publicizing  such  matters, 
(Amnesty's  figures  don't  include  the  scores 
of  arrests  since  last  fall,  when  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities began  a  sweep  of  dissidents  of 
every  stripe— apparently  partly  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  Olympics.) 

Amnesty  charges  that  Soviet  political 
trials  "more  closely  resemble  "show  trials" 
than  serious  attempts  to  determine  guilt  or 
Innocence."  It  says  it  "still  has  not  heard  of 
a  single  case  in  which  a  Soviet  court  has  ac- 
quitted someone  charged  with  ijolitical  or 
religious  offenses."  It  cites  the  "outright 
persecution"  of  some  lawyers  who  defended 
political  clients  too  effectively. 

The  cases  themselves  often  seem  to  be 
constructed  with  mirrors.  Yuliya  Okulova.  a 
poet  from  Leningrad,  was  sentenced  in  1976 
to  five  years'  internal  exile  for  "systemati- 
cally writing  and  di.stributing  in  written 
form  fabrications  knowTi  to  be  false  which 
defame  the  Soviet  slate  and  social  system." 
Among  the  evidence  were  poems  and  draw- 
ings which,  the  indictment  said,  ""contained 
the  deliberately  false  fabrication  that  free- 
dom of  speech,  the  press  and  creative  art 
are  absent  in  the  U.S.S.R."  In  other  words, 
because  freedom  of  speech  exists,  it's  a 
crime  to  say  that  it  doesn't. 

Amnesty  scores  the  Soviet  correctional 
system,  saying  inmates  face  "a  regime  of 
chronic  hunger,  inadequate  medical  care, 
and  difficult,  often  dangerous  compulsory 
l&hOT."  Hunger,  it  says,  is  "mandatory" 
under  "official  policy":  it  mentions  one 
labor  camp  where  women  prisoners  were  al- 
lowed a  small  flower  garden,  but  were  ex- 
pressly forbidden  to  grow  any  vegetables  in 
It. 


One  of  the  worst  parts  of  the  process  is 
often  the  transportation  of  prisoners  to 
their  camps,  prisons  or  places  of  exile.  Its 
usually  by  van  or  train,  and  conditions  nor- 
mally are  nightmari.sh.  Amnesty  includes 
prisoners'  accounts  of  one  notorious  train 
transit— which  took  place  during  a  heat 
wave  in  July  1972. 

"Fifteen  people  in  a  sleeping  compart- 
ment." one  report  begins.  "Everyt)ody 
bathed  in  sweat.  Pood  spoiled.  For  two  days 
they  did  not  take  prisoners  to  the  lavatory. 
People  had  to  use  the  corridors.  .  .  .  The 
windows  were  sealed  shut.  Only  at  the  end 
of  the  deportation  did  they  open  the  win- 
dows a  little,  but  it  did  not  help.  People 
were  lying  naked  on  the  flcwr.  Dirt.  Stink. 
Suffocation.  One  man  died  during  the  de- 
portation. It  was  a  terrible  torture." 

The  study  makes  worthwhile  reading  for 
anyone  concerned  atMut  the  price  of  dissent 
under  a  totalitarian  regime.  Or  for  anyone 
who's  simply  interested  in  the  tragically 
absurd— for,  in  so  many  ways,  that's  what 
the  Soviet  system  is. 

Thus,  a  psychiatrist.  In  committing  an  ap- 
parently sane  and  healthy  dissident  to  a 
mental  hospital,  assures  a  court  that  "the 
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absence  of  symptoms  of  an  illness  cannot 
prove  the  absence  of  the  illness  itself." 
Or.  In  another  case,  this  exchange; 

n*»fpn!«>  miin.Q/»l-  "Tn  a-hnf  a-av  a*a.«  fhp  hp- 
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American  citizens  living  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  some  countries,  one  must  have  local 
citizenship  to  practice  law.  In  others,  one 
must  he  n  local  rttizpn  to  nractice  medicine. 
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or  anyone  else  whose  work  abroad  might  re- 
quire frequent  contact  with  his  company  at 
home. 
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public  argument  has  an  awesome  rel- 
evance for  each  of  us. 
One  side  says  that  survival  will  be 
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of  information  that  conclude  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live  through  a  nuclear  war.  By 
doing  so,  they  are  consequently  ignor- 
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to  a  suicidal  philo.sophy  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 
Man    is    a   survivor.    It    is   not    his 
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absence  of  symptoms  of  an  illness  cannot 
prove  the  absence  of  the  illness  itself." 

Or.  in  another  case,  this  exchange; 

Defense  counsel:  "In  what  way  was  the  be- 
havior of  Rozhdestvov  delirious^" 

Expert;  ■All  his  remarlcs  and  his  behavior 
bore  the  mark  of  anti-Soviet  views." 

Defense  counsel;  "What  form  did  his  delir- 
ium take?" 

Expert;  "He  did  not  respond  to  correc- 
tion."* 


AMERICAN  CITIZENS  ABROAD 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OF  ARKANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  would  like  to  finish  inserting 
the  issues  which  affect  Americans 
living  and  working  abroad  as  defined 
by  an  organization  known  as  American 
Citizens  Abroad. 

These  businessmen  and  women  have 
the  capability  to  visibly  affect  the 
trade  deficits  which  face  our  Nation 
by  their  presence  and  reliance  of 
AJnerican  goods  and  services  in  the 
countries  where  they  work. 

I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  Con- 
gress can  make  these  people  more 
competitive  in  the  world  trade  arena. 

The  material  follows: 

Issue  No.  61 

Short  title:  Discriminatory  Preference  to 
Some  AmiTJcan  Citizens  in  Conferring  Citi- 
zenship on  Adopted  Children  Abroad. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  Section  323  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  which 
establishes  the  conditions  under  which  a 
child  adopted  by  an  American  citizen 
abroad  can  acquire  American  citizenship, 
makes  a  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
American  citizens  living  abroad. 

One  class,  including  those  In  the  Armed 
Forces,  employed  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
research  institutions.  U.S.  companies,  inter- 
national organizations,  or  serving  as  minis- 
ters or  priests,  is  given  the  opportunity  of 
having  children  adopted  abroad  acquire 
American  citizenship  without  any  prior  resi- 
dence in  the  United  States  by  the  child.  The 
other  class,  containing  all  others  including 
doctors,  lawyers,  engineers,  consultanus.  ar- 
chitects and  poets,  etc.  Is  not  given  the  same 
rights.  Children  adopted  by  the  underprivi- 
leged class  cannot  obtain  American  citizen- 
ship while  the  parent  is  abroad  and  before 
the  child  has  lived  for  two  years  in  the 
United  States. 

This  discrimination  can  lead  to  very  diffi- 
cult problems  for  the  American  citizen 
parent  and  for  the  child  abroad.  It  is  not 
clear  how  the  United  States  benefits  from 
this  discrimination. 

ACAs  question:  Why  are  some  American 
citizens,  and  their  adopted  children,  given 
more  benefits  abroad  than  others?  Why  are 
not  all  U.S.  citizens  abroad  equal  before  the 
law  in  terms  of  being  able  to  give  U.S.  citi- 
zenship to  their  adopted  children?  What 
definition  of  equity  makes  such  discrimina- 
tion necessary,  or  justified? 

Issue  No.  62 

Short  title;  International  Competitive 
Handicaps  Caused  by  American  Citizenship 
Laws. 

Summary  of  the  problem:  There  are  a 
number  of  professions  that  are  closed  to 
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American  citizens  living  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  some  countries,  one  must  have  local 
citizenship  to  practice  law.  In  others,  one 
must  be  a  local  citizen  to  practice  medicine, 
or  accept  a  post  as  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sities. 

Under  present  American  law,  if  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  acquires  another  nationality,  for 
whatever  reason,  he  is  subject  to  loss  of  his 
American  nationality. 

A  number  of  countries  against  whom  the 
United  States  competes  in  the  major  mar- 
kets of  the  world  do  not  have  such  stringent 
laws.  England,  for  example,  allows  its  citi- 
zens to  acquire  another  nationality  and  still 
remain  English.  Switzerland  has  a  similar 
practice.  France  will  tolerate  a  number  of 
instances  of  voluntary  acquisition  of  a 
second  nationality  without  loss  of  French 
citizenship. 

ACA's  question;  Is  it  really  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  have  such  a 
strict  policy  concerning  the  acquisition  of 
another  nationality?  If  an  American  citizen 
is  living  abroad  and  wants  to  practice  a  pro- 
fession whose  foreign  qualifications  require 
the  acquisition  of  another  nationality,  why 
must  it.be  assumed  that  the  individual  does 
not  retain  loyalty  to  the  United  States  if  he 
acquires  a  second  nationality?  America  loses 
some  of  its  best,  and  most  talented  citizens 
this  way.  Is  it  really  necessary?  And  if  so, 
why?  

IsstJE  No.  63 

Short  title:  Additional  Tax  Problems  for 
Overseas  Americans. 

Summary  of  the  problems:  In  addition  to 
the  various  taxation  Issues  already  men- 
tioned which  afflict  overseas  Americans, 
there  are  two  other  problems  that  al.so  need 
to  be  addressed  because  of  their  impact  on 
American  comp>etitiveness  abroad. 

The  first  problem  comes  from  the  U.S. 
policy  of  taxing  overseas  unearned  income. 
The  United  States  Is  the  only  major  country 
of  the  Free  World  that  taxes  the  overseas 
unearned  income  of  its  overseas  citizens. 
Many  in  the  United  States  feel  that  this  is 
perfectly  proper.  Yet.  those  who  suffer 
severe  hardship  from  this  tax  practice  are 
those  usually  who  have  worked  to  accumu- 
late a  nestegg  for  retirement.  Overseas  retir- 
ees, living  mainly  on  the  fruit  of  such  capi- 
tal accumulation  are  treated  much  worse 
under  present  U.S.  law  than  those  earning 
an  Income  abroad.  Sections  911  or  913  give 
some  relief  from  U.S.  taxes  for  those  abroad 
by  recognizing  extraordinary  overseas  costs 
of  living,  housing,  eto  There  are  no  similar 
provisions  giving  any  tax  relief  for  unearned 
income. 

The  impact  of  this  unfortunate  tax  prac- 
tice of  the  United  States  Is  so  severe  in  some 
cases  that  overseas  Americans  who  are 
about  to  retire  must  seriously  consider 
abandoning  their  U.S.  citizenship  and  ac- 
quiring another  nationality  merely  to  be 
able  to  survive  economically  during  thei"- 
last  years  of  life. 

The  second  problem  is  of  a  different 
nature.  The  United  States  defines  oversea, 
taxpayer  status  either  on  the  basis  of  an  in- 
dividual having  been  abroad  for  an  entire 
tax  year,  or  having  been  abroad  for  seven- 
teen out  of  eighteen  consecutive  months 
under  the  physical  presence  test.  It  should 
be  readily  apparent  that  this  second  defini- 
tion of  eligibility  for  relief  from  U.S.  taxes 
for  work  abroad  can  cause  very  serious  com- 
plications for  Americans  working  abroad. 

Take  the  case  of  an  individual  in  a  high 
technology  company  who.  in  order  to  shel- 
ter some  of  his  Income  from  double  tax- 
ation, must  remain  physically  outside  of  the 
United  States  for  sevejiteen  out  of  eighteen 
months.  His  mobility  in  terms  of  direct  con- 
tact with  his  colleagues  at  home  is  seriously 
Impeded.  Or  take  an  architect,  or  engineer. 
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or  anyone  else  whose  work  abroad  might  re- 
quire frequent  contact  with  his  company  at 
home. 

There  are  always  good  reasons  for  adopt- 
ing rules  such  as  those  concerning  the  over- 
seas taxation  of  Americans.  The  difficulty  is 
that  there  are  also  dangerous  side-effects 
that  can  destroy  the  economic  health  of  in- 
dividual Americans,  their  employers,  and 
the  entire  United  States. 

ACAs  question:  In  its  quest  to  ensure  that 
there  can  be  no  possible  abuse  of  the  U.S. 
tax  system,  and  to  ensure  the  maximum 
possible  collection  of  revenue  from  Ameri- 
cans abroad,  a  number  of  unfortunate  tax 
practices  have  been  adopted.  We  wonder  if 
this  has  not  become  an  intense  process  of 
straining  our  gnats  and  swallowing  camels? 

Citizens  of  other  countries  working 
abroad  can  help  their  home  countries  and 
still  build  up  a  capital  and  income  base  for 
their  retirement  years.  The  U.S.  has  chcsen 
tax  practices  that  will  severely  hurt  any 
overseas  American  who  would  like  to  do  the 
same  thing.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  such 
practices.  And.  we  wonder  if  the  President 
and  the  Congress  are  really  convinced  that 
such  practices  are  necessary? 

On  the  physical  presence  test  practices  of 
requiring  an  American  to  stay  out  of  the 
United  States  for  seventeen  out  of  every 
eighteen  months,  we  recognize  that  this  was 
a  brilliant  way  to  stop  provocative  abu.se  of 
the  earlier  laws  by  a  few  movie  stars,  but  we 
also  recognize  that  it  places  some  absurd 
burdens  on  the  vast  majority  of  overseas 
Americans  who  are  trying  to  do  a  job  abroad 
in  competition  with  those  of  other  nation- 
alities. Consider  also  that  it  means  that  any 
company,  American  or  foreign,  will  have 
much  less  difficulty  sending  employees  of 
every  nationality  other  than  Americans  to 
work  with  colleagues  at  their  home  compa- 
ny offices  In  the  United  States.  We  wonder 
at  the  wisdom  of  such  policies. 

Finally,  on  this  physical  presence  test,  we 
wonder  If  the  President  or  the  Congress 
have  taken  account  of  the  fact  that  here 
again  we  have  set  up  some  landmark  cri- 
teria which  are  not  used  by  any  of  the  for- 
eign countries  against  whom  we  compete 
around  the  world.  Indeed,  to  take  the  case 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  this  country  will 
give  tax  relief  to  any  British  resident  if  he  is 
out  of  the  U.K.  for  only  one  month  during 
any  tax  year.  The  U.K.  recognized  the  need 
to  stimulate  exports  and  was  ready  to  give 
relief  even  to  those  domiciled  at  home  for 
this  stimulative  purpose.  We.  on  the  con- 
trary, will  not  give  any  relief  to  these 
abroad  le.ss  than  one  year,  and  stretch  the 
period  out  to  seventeen  months  for  mini- 
mum qualification  for  relief  for  those  who 
cannot  claim  a  bonafide  residence  abroad. 

We  are,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  paying 
dearly  for  such  unenlightened  policies.  We 
hope  the  President  will  address  these  addi- 
tional two  issues  in  the  full  new  analysis  of 
how  we  treat  Americans  living  abroad.* 


THE  GREAT  SURVIVABILITY 
DEBATE 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  war  hysteria  of  Afghanistan  and 
Iran,  I  watched  an  Intriguing  yet 
frightening  national  dispute  begin  to 
take  place.  It  can  be  called  the  great 
survivability  debate.  I  do  not  use  the 
word  "great"  lightly,  for  I  feel  this 
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public  argument  has  an  awesome  rel- 
evance for  each  of  us. 

One  side  says  that  survival  will  be 
impossible  because  there  is  no  way  to 
escape  and  no  place  to  hide  if  a  nucle- 
ar war  is  fought.  Proponents  of  this 
theory  feel  that  our  only  salvation  is 
total  disarmament.  Civil  defense,  they 
say,  is  "senseless."  A  second  side 
argues  that  to  even  talk  about  surviva- 
bility is  admitting  that  we  are  consid- 
ering nuclear  war  a.s  a  winnable  opt  ion 
These  people  usually  subscribe  to  the 
assured  destruction  theory,  which  re- 
quires the  populations  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  be  vul- 
nerable to  each  other's  missiles.  Many 
think  this  vulnerability  will  prevent  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Opponents  of  this 
philosophy  call  it  a  mutual  hostage  re- 
lationship or  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion (MAD).  There  is  a  third  view- 
point. This  position  is  that  worldwide 
nuclear  disarmament  probably  is  not 
going  to  occur  ans^ime  soon,  unfortu- 
nately, but  it  is  possible  to  save  human 
lives  and  sur\'ive  a  nuclear  exchange. 
Proponents  say  we  must  take  immedi- 
ate steps  to  install  a  viable  national 
civil  defense  system. 

I  accept  the  third  pogition  and,  for 
the  most  part.  I  reject  the  first  two 
views. 

A  group  of  Harvard  and  Boston  area 
doctors  espouse  the  "no  place  to  hide" 
belief.  They  held  a  symposium  at 
Cambridge.  Mass.,  in  February  of  this 
year  and  said  civil  defense  is  useless 
and  there  is  not  much  we  can  do  to 
protect  ourselves.  Many  of  those  who 
argue  that  survivability  is  a  direct 
course  to  holocaust  are  usually  the 
same  people  who  strongly  criticized 
Presidential  candidate  George  Bush's 
remarks  following  his  January  24  in- 
terview with  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
In  that  interview.  Bush  said  it  is  possi- 
ble to  survive  a  nuclear  war. 

Although  fascinating,  the  attitudes 
of  these  antisurvivalists  are  scarey. 
They  insist  that  we  give  in  to  one  of 
three  grim  choices— we  have  to 
become  hostages  or  we  must  disarm  or 
we  will  be  forced  to  accept  death  by 
war.  These  prophets  of  extinction 
allow  us  no  other  alternatives. 

First.  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
those  who  say  there  is  no  way  to 
escape  a  nuclear  war  and  civil  defense 
is  useless.  The  truth  is  •  *  *  there  is  a 
strong  potential  for  surviving  a  nucle- 
ar confrontation,  but  it  takes  planning 
now,  otherwise  the  predictions  of  the 
doomsayers  could  become  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy.  At  this  writing.  I  have 
knowledge  of  15  major  national  stud- 
ies which  conclude  survival  is  possible, 
if  we  prepare  ourselves. 

I  am  not  offering  a  blow-by-blow  ref- 
utation of  the  gruesome  effects  of  a 
nuclear  war  already  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  che  Boston  doctors.  That  is 
the  last  thing  I  Intend  to  do,  for  I 
know  what  a  nuclear  attack  could  do 
to  this  country.  However,  I  feel  the 
Boston  doctors  and  those  who  support 
their  viewpoint  are  Ignoring  the  reams 
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of  information  that  conclude  it  is  pos- 
sible to  live  through  a  nuclear  war.  By 
doing  so,  they  are  consequently  ignor- 
ing the  moral  and  strategic  needs  to 
survive.  I  would  be  ecstatic  to  see  the 
planet  rid  itself  of  our  nuclear  Pando- 
ra's box.  But.  I  am  also  tempering  this 
idealism  with  historical  realism.  Never 
in  the  written  history  of  the  world  has 
a  major  nation  voluntarily  disarmed. 

The  nuclear  attack  scenario  dis- 
cussed at  the  Cambridge  symposium 
assumes  there  is  a  war  without  proper 
protection  and  evacuation  for  the 
people.  In  other  words,  without  civil 
defense.  That  is  w'hy  their  conclusions 
result  in  so  many  deaths  and  so  much 
destruction. 

The  Boston  physicians  also  fail  to 
point  out  that  only  a  relatively  small 
area  of  the  United  States  would  re- 
ceive direct  hits.  They  concentrate  on 
areas  of  impact,  which,  of  course,  will 
be  devastated.  However,  most  of  the 
Nation  will  have  to  cope  with  radioac- 
tive fallout,  a  nuclear  war  effect  we 
can  .survive  once  we  overcome  our  ig- 
norance about  the  subject.  A  Decem- 
ber 1979  study  by  Dr.  Roger  Sullivan 
of  System  Planning  Corp..  a  private 
research  organization  in  Washington, 
probably  comes  closest  to  the  truth. 
The  report,  titled  "Survival  During 
the  First  Year  After  a  Nuclear 
Attack."  studied  the  effects  on  Ohio 
following  several  direct  nuclear  hits.  It 
found  that  if  no  protective  action  were 
taken  by  the  people  there,  only  about 
20  percent  would  sur\'ive  the  initial 
blast  and  fallout.  However,  if  a  work- 
able civil  defense  program  were  in 
place  prior  to  the  attack,  then  about 
80  percent  of  the  population  of  Ohio 
would  live.  This  hand  calculated  find- 
ing is  an  independent  confirmation  of 
similar  results  obtained  using  large 
computer  codes  to  study  the  effects 
for  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

Life  after  such  an  attack  in  Ohio 
would  be  considerably  more  primitive 
and  difficult  than  it  is  in  the  United 
States  today.  However,  the  only  seri- 
ous threat  to  overall  continued  surviv- 
al there,  if  civil  defense  were  effective, 
might  be  lack  of  food.  Whether  or  not 
this  would  be  a  problem  would  depend 
on  the  attack  season  and  other  details. 
This  uncertainty  would  be  removed  by 
stockpiling  grain. 

Next,  I  would  like  to  respond  to 
those  who  say  survivability  of  the 
people  is  a  sure  route  to  war.  If  Ameri- 
cans are  not  protected  we  are  more 
likely  to  enter  war  simply  because  vul- 
nerable populations  would  be  consid- 
ered attractive  targets.  The  Soviet 
Union  does  not  believe  in  holding  its 
people  hostage  under  the  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  theory  as  the  United 
States  does.  This  mutusd  deterrence 
only  works  If  both  sides  subscribe  to 
the  theory,  so  as  the  Soviets  increase 
their  military  strength  we  are  making 
Americans  more  vulnerable  to  a  halo- 
caust  and  the  world  more  likely  to 
enter  war.  To  accept  a  policy  of  na- 
tional nonsurvivability  is  subscribing 
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to  a  suicidal  philosophy  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Man  is  a  .survivor.  It  is  not  his 
nature  to  throw  his  hands  up  in  resig- 
nation and  say  all  is  lost,  nor  is  it  his 
inclination  to  stand  idly  by  while  his 
Government  holds  him  and  his  family 
hostage  to  Soviet  missiles.  However.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  not  beginning  to  do 
l)oth?  Have  we  become  so  spoiled  by 
our  current  lifestyles  that  anything 
less  than  luxury  makes  us  gladly  an- 
ticipate a  quick  death?  Have  we 
become  so  overwhelmed  by  the  enor- 
mity of  the  nuclear  threat  that  we 
have  sheepishly  allowed  the  Govern- 
ment to  put  our  lives  on  the  block 
with  its  mutual  assured  destruction 
policy? 

Those  who  contend  there  is  no  es- 
caping death  unless  we  disarm  or 
remain  vulnerable  for  the  purpose  of 
deterrence  are  to  be  commended  for 
the  idealism  buried  within  this  pos- 
ture. While  some  of  the  facts  are  cor- 
rect, the  bottomline  of  what  they  con- 
tend is  dangerous.  There  are  two  addi- 
tional problems  with  their  arguments. 
First,  if  we  constantly  hear  that  there 
is  no  way  to  survive  a  nuclear  war  as  a 
nation  and  as  a  people  we  begin  to  be- 
lieve it.  Our  entire  reason  for  living 
then  comes  dangerously  close  to  be- 
coming hopelessness.  Second,  hope- 
lessness also  becomes  pervasive  across 
the  Nation  when  we  understand  we 
are  purposely  being  held  hostage  to 
Soviet  nuclear  bombs.  I  believe  this 
kind  of  gloom  has  already  started  to 
take  a  firm  hold  on  our  minds.  This  is 
JonestowTi  on  a  massive  national  scale. 

I  am  the  firsfto  admit  that  there 
are  many  uncertainties  associated  with 
civil  defense,  however,  every  credible 
study  I  have  seen  agrees  that  effective 
sheltering  and/or  evacuation  can  po- 
tentially save  lives.  So.  my  trump  card 
in  the  great  survivability  debate,  civil 
defense,  offers  hope,  and  a  good 
chance  for  sur\'ival.  The  Boston  doc- 
tors can  offer  the  naive  goal  of  disar- 
mament. The  assured  destruction  ad- 
vocates can  only  offer  our  lives  as  hos- 
tages with  a  continuation  of  the 
mutual  assured  destruction  philos- 
ophy.* 


ARREST  OF  REV.  CHUN  MING 
KAO  IN  TAIWAN 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the 
many  Americans  protesting  the  arrest 
of  Rev.  Chun  Ming  Kao,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Presbyterian  Church  In 
Taiwan.  As  Senator  Kennedy  staled 
April  30.  "Friends  of  Taiwan  will 
simply  not  understand  a  Judgment 
against  this  respected  church  leader." 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  from  the 
director  for  East  Asia,  National  Cotm- 
cil  of  Churches  on  this  grave  develop- 
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ment  in  Taiwan.  Mr.  Edwin  Luidens  depression,  and  civil  strife.  Our  history  equal  employment  opportunities.  A.s  you 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  following  mes-  shows  us  that  in  those  times  we  as  a  nation  make  your  career  decisions  or  career 
sage  sent  to  President  Chiang  Ching     coped  with  our  problems,  whether  internal     changes,  you  become  pan  of  the  shift  in  the 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
part  of  one  of  my  favorite  poems,  "Stopping 
hu  the  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening,"  by 
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daughter,  her  family,  and  her  religious 
faith  have  been  the  beacons  which 
t-io,,£>  <Tiii/i£»H  hpr  lifp  On  this  Mother's 
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report  to  the  U.S.  Commerce  Department 
summarized,  "^  conservative  Interpretation 
of  these  (ERISA)  regulations  requires  the 
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ment  in  Taiwan.  Mr.  Edwin  Luidens 
sent  me  a  copy  of  the  following  mes- 
sage sent  to  President  Chiang  Ching 
Kuo  by  Claire  Randall,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.  A: 
Natiohal  Council  or  Churches 

or  Christ  in  U.S.A. 
President  Chiang  Ching  Kuo. 
Office  of  President, 
Republic  of  China. 

The  National  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
United  States  of  America  is  urged  by  Its 
member  denominations  to  express  clearly 
their  sorrow  that  your  government  escalat- 
ed pressure  on  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Taiwan  by  arresting  the  Reverend  Chun 
Ming  Kao.  Coerced  confessions  and  public 
allegations  against  him  will  be  totally  inef- 
fective in  breaXing  down  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  the  international  Christian  com- 
munity in  Reverend  Kao.  His  commitment 
to  the  welfare  of  all  the  people  of  Taiwan 
and  his  Insistence  on  non-violent  democratic 
processes  in  church  and  government  and  his 
support  for  your  authority  under  the  consti- 
tution are  well  known  worldwide.  We  urge 
you  to  order  your  military  and  police  au- 
thorities not  to  use  coercive  measures.  We 
urge  you  to  assure  yourself  thai  Reverend 
Kao  is  given  due  process  under  law  during 
Interrogation.  We  urge  you  to  recognize 
that  it  is  important  for  a  secure  and  creative 
future  of  your  country  to  have  the  active 
support  and  cooperative  participation  of 
persons  like  Reverend  Kao  and  that  he 
should  therefore  be  released  and  restored  to 
his  duly  elected  position  of  leadership  in  the 
I*resbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time.  Because  of  our  profound 
concern  we  would  appreciate  a  reply  as  to 
how  your  government  is  dealing  with  these 
matters. 

William  Howard. 

President 

Claire  Randall, 

General  Secretary. 9 


WOMEN  IN  MANAGEMENT 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Satur- 
day, May  3.  1980.  I  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  address  a  Women  in  Manage- 
ment seminar  at  Middlesex  Communi- 
ty College.  The  following  is  the  text  of 
my  remarks  prepared  for  delivery: 
A  Look  at  the  1960s:  Women  in 
Tra.nsition 
As  each  of  us  looked  back  at  the  close  of 
the  decade  of  the  seventies  and  mused  over 
the  prospects  for  the  eighties,  many  specu- 
lated that  the  seventies  represented  the 
demise  of  the  American  dream;  the  end  of 
an  era  of  innocence,  prosijerity.  and  positive 
change.  The  Vietnam  War.  Watergate,  the 
economy,  and  the  more  recent  Iranian  situa- 
tion all  contributed  to  the  assessment  that 
the  pervasive  feelings  among  Americans 
were  ones  of  frustration  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

The  idea  that  things  are  bad  and  that 
they  will  only  get  worse— what  President 
Carter  has  referred  to  as  the  malaise  of  the 
American  people— is  atypical  of  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  about  itself  over  the  years: 
Atypical  of  the  history  of  American  re- 
sponds to  the  worst  of  times— world  wars. 
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depression,  and  civil  strife.  Our  history 
shows  us  that  in  thase  times  we  as  a  nation 
coped  with  our  problems,  whether  internal 
or  external,  because  we  had  the  knowledge 
and  confidence  that  as  individuals  and  as  a 
country  we  would  see  things  get  better:  we 
could  put  ourselves  and  the  country  back  to 
work;  we  could  resume  our  efforts  to 
achieve  our  full  potential. 

I  do  not  believe  in  blind  optimism.  I  do 
not  want  to  suggest  that  we  have  not  made 
mistakes  in  the  past  or  that  presently  we 
are  not  faced  with  serious  and  difficult 
problems.  But.  I  do  suggest  that  we  can  fare 
the  tough  issues  and  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions on  the  domestic  and  international 
fronts,  if  we  as  a  people  have  not  lost  our 
confidence— the  spirit  to  rout  out  our  prob- 
lems, mount  the  obstacles,  and  get  back  to 
business. 

I  find  the  National  attitude— the  defeat- 
ism expressed  by  many  here  in  Connecticut 
and  across  the  Nation— ultimately  more  dis- 
tressing than  any  of  the  very  serious  prob- 
lems we  are  presently  confronted  with.  The 
suggestion  that  we  can't  make  the  system 
work  anymore— that  it  cannot  effectively  re- 
spond to  domestic  and  international  de- 
mands-is in  itself  debilitating.  And,  if  left 
unchecked,  or  unchallenged,  it  could  be  ex- 
traordinarily destructive;  more  serious  than 
the  Watergate  scandal  and  other  incidents 
that  may  have  given  rise  to  such  a  crisis  in 
faith. 

I  believe  that  we  can  make  government 
work.  And.  while  perhaps  frustrated,  there 
are  many  Americans  who  are  looking  for 
and  finding  indications  that,  even  in  these 
difficult  times,  we  can  and  are  being  self- 
critical  and  responding  with  effective,  posi- 
tive social  and  political  changes. 

I  am  confident  that  those  of  you  gathered 
here  today  are  a  testimony  to  this  view. 
Some  of  you  are  already  involved  in  busi- 
nesses and  government  at  the  managerial 
level;  but  the  majority  of  you  are  here  to 
ferret  out  the  ways  and  means  to  make  your 
way  in  what  was  not  too  long  ago  a  ■mans 
world." 

It  is  this  kind  of  willingness  to  go  against 
the  odds;  to  surmount  the  adversity;  and  to 
demand  rightful  change  that  is  the  corner- 
stone of  our  national  heritage.  It  has 
brought  us  a  long  way.  and  I  look  for  your 
support  to  rekindle  the  embers  of  our  na- 
tional confidence. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  the  nay-sayers 
paint  a  bleak  picture  of  the  decade  we  have 
just  left  behind  (again.  I  don't  suggest  that 
they  had  no  cause  to  be  critical),  the  70's 
saw  significant  advances  towards  eliminat- 
ing job  discrimination  for  women  as  well  as 
for  racial  minorities  and  the  elderly.  In  par- 
ticular, I  am  struck  with  the  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  working  women  in 
this  country  in  the  last  several  years  and 
the  changes  in  the  social  and  economic  roles 
of  women,  which  have  accompanied  the  in- 
creased numbers. 

There  was  much  to  be  disheartened  about 
during  the  70's.  but  the  unprecedented 
numbers  of  women  entering  the  work  force 
and  the  increased  opportunities  for  occupa- 
tional mobility  marked  an  exciting,  new  era 
for  women  in  this  country. 

I  was  personally  saddened  that  the  close 
of  the  70's  did  not  see  the  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  I  strongly  adhere 
to  the  belief  that  the  Constitution  must 
guarantee  that  "equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex." 
And.  I  am  still  supportive  of  efforts  to  see 
the  ratification  of  this  amendment  by  1982. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  amendment  ha^ 
not  yet  been  ratified,  committed  men  and 
women  have  made  headway  in   increasing 
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equal  employment  opportunities.  A.s  you 
make  your  career  decisions  or  career 
changes,  you  become  part  of  the  shift  in  the 
labor  force,  which  has  resulted,  among  other 
things,  in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  hav 
ing  to  change  out  dated  terminology  (.such  a.s 
the  definition  of  a  head  of  household "i  and 
to  create  new  and  remodel  old  series  and 
reports  to  provide  new  and  specific  data  on 
working  women 

We  all  know  that  problems  for  women  in 
the  job  market  still  exist,  but  "women  and 
work"  is  far  from  a  stagnant  issue.  For  ex- 
ample, in  1948.  there  were  40  women  per  100 
men  in  the  work  force:  in  1979,  this  number 
rose  to  73;  and  in  1980.  it  is  projected  that 
83  women  will  be  in  the  force  per  100  men. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  largest  gain  In 
the  work  force  has  been  among  women 
under  35— the  result.  In  part,  of  the  post 
war  baby  boom.  Likewise.  4  variety  of  social 
and  economic  changes  have  resulted  in  thL^ 
generation  of  women  largely  opting  for  dif 
ferent  life  patterns  than  their  mothers 
Women  are  now  found  in  almost  every  job 
category  listed  in  the  National  Census  of 
Occupations. 

Many  of  the  gains  that  have  been  madf- 
are  already  documented,  while  some  of  the 
impact  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the  70s 
will  be  manifest  in  the  80's.  I  know  that 
each  of  you  will  be  heartened  to  learn  that 
the  occupational  gains  in  higher  paying  jote 
for  women  occurred  among  managers  and 
administrators.  The  seventies  saw  the  per 
centaKC  of  women  managers  and  administra- 
tors rise  from  16  percent  to  25  percent:  the 
percentage  of  professional  and  teciinical 
workers  rise  from  39  to  43  percent;  and  the 
percentage  of  craft  workers  ri.se  from  3  to  6 
percent.  Further,  for  the  2  million  minority 
women  entering  the  force  in  the  70's.  there 
was  a  95  percent  growth  for  profes.sional 
and  technical  workers,  and  their  growth  in 
managerial  jobs  was  160  percent.  These  are 
importnnt  achievements,  but  the  numbers 
and  percents  should  be  even  greater  and 
other  goals  of  women  in  the  work  force 
remain  unmet. 

As  I  am  sure  you  arc  well  aware,  there 
still  exists  such  problems  as  the  earnings 
gap  between  men  and  women;  the  lack  of 
sufficient  occupational  mobility;  the  need 
for  more  day  care,  more  flex  time,  and  more 
part  time  positions:  and  the  need  to  further 
reduce  sex-role  stereotyping  of  Jobs. 

This  is  only  a  partial  list  of  unmet  goals, 
but  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  li.st  is  long  1 
am  convinced,  however,  that  the  labor,  con 
cern.  and  involvement  of  women  like  your 
selves  will  bear  its  fruits  in  the  80's.  But  ! 
cannot  stress  too  much  my  concern  to  sec 
your  active  involvement  in  making  govern 
ment  responsive  in  this  and  other  areas  of 
importance  to  our  future  well  being.  I  want 
to  see  that  the  political  activity  among 
women  parallels  their  growth  in  the  work 
force. 

I  believe  that  we  miLst  have  the  active  in 
volvement  of  all  our  citizens,  at  all  levels  of 
government,  if  we  are  to  turn  around  the 
growing  sense  that  we  as  a  nation  and  as  In- 
dividuals are  ineffective  with  a  loss  than 
promising  future.  We  may  have  become 
complacent  in  the  70's;  we  may  have  found 
it  ea.sier  to  turn  inward,  attempting  to  look 
out  for  number  one.  come  what  may.  How- 
ever short  of  our  national  and  self  images 
we  may  hare  fallen,  we  can  accept  as  a  chal- 
lenge of  the  80's  the  reversal  of  this  trend. 

Together,  we  can  revitalize  our  hopes  and 
dreams;  we  can  lay  the  fears  and  specula- 
tions of  the  nay-sayers  to  rest.  The  time, 
effort,  commitment,  and  sacrifice  may  be 
great,  but  no  greater  than  the  reward  of 
sustaining  our  unique  national  spirit  and 
way  of  life. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
part  of  one  of  my  favorite  poems,  "Stopping 
by  the  Woods  on  a  Snowy  Evening,'  by 
Robert  Frost:  "The  woods  are  lovely,  dark, 
and  deep/But  I  have  promises  to  keep/And 
miles  to  go  before  I  sleep/And  miles  to  go 
before  I  sleep. "  I  hope  that  his  works  might 
sustain  you.  as  they  often  do  me.  as  you 
begin  the  long  haul  of  establishing  your- 
selves in  your  respective  professions;  and, 
moreover,  sustain  us  together  in  our  effort 
to  reinstate  our  national  sense  of  ourselves 
as  a  nation  that  is  forward-looking,  and 
which  sets  our  priorities  and  fulfills  our  best 
prophesies. 

Again.  I  want  to  wish  you  a  productive 
day  as  you  go  to  your  workshops  and  future 
success  in  your  careers.  Thank  you.* 
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daughter,  her  family,  and  her  religious 
faith  have  been  the  beacons  which 
have  guided  her  life.  On  this  Mother's 
Day.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  join 
with  me  and  with  the  parLshioners  of 
St.  Paraskcvi  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
in  paying  sincere  tribute  to  this  coura- 
geous and  dedicated  "Mother-of-the- 
Year,"  Evanthia  Kolla.s.» 


EVANTHIA  KOLLAS— ST.  PARAS- 
KEVI  "MOTHER-OF-THE-YEAR" 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Mother's  Day,  May  11,  St.  Paraskevi 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  Hunting- 
ton, N.Y.,  will  pay  honor  to  Evanthia 
Kollas  as  the  "Mother-of-the-Year.' 
Mrs.  Kollas"  poignant  life  story  of 
courage  and  faith  makes  her  an  excel- 
lent choice  for  this  tribute. 

Born  in  Greece  approximately  70 
years  ago,  Mrs.  Kollas  was  unable  to 
bear  children  of  her  own  as  the  result 
of  a  lack  of  medical  treatment  for  a 
miscarriage  shortly  after  her  marriage 
to  Michael  Kollas.  Poverty  and  una- 
vailability of  proper  health  care  also 
resulted  in  the  amputation  of  her  arm, 
when  her  village  was  invaded  during 
World  War  II  and  she  was  injured  by  a 
bomb  fragment. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Evanthia  and  her  husband,  Michael, 
escaped  from  the  Communists  who 
had  gained  control  of  their  village  and 
settled  in  free  Greece.  Because  of  her 
handicap,  Evanthia  was  in  need  of  do- 
mestic help  to  assist  with  the  house- 
hold chores.  Knowing  of  her  need  for 
a  young  woman  old  enough  to  take 
care  of  her  personal  needs,  a  friend 
told  her  about  a  15-year-old  girl,  but 
brought  a  5-year-old  child  to  her  in- 
stead. She  knew  that  she  was  unable 
to  care  for  herself,  much  less  for  a 
needy  youngster,  but  Evanthia  real- 
ized that  the  little  girl  had  nothing 
and  no  one  to  care  for  her,  so  she  de- 
cided to  adopt  her. 

In  1956,  Evanthia.  Michael,  and 
their  daughter  came  to  America,  as- 
sisted by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  which  was  funding  similar 
emigration  by  many  Greeks  seeking  to 
start  a  new  life  in  the  United  States. 
Since  coming  to  this  country, 
Evanthia  has  immersed  herself  in  the 
good  works  of  St.  Paraskevi  Greek 
Orthodox  Chuich  and  has  assisted  her 
daughter— now  married-  in  raising  her 
own  family.  To  Evanthia  Kollas,  her 


SMALL  BUSINESS:  NEW  YORK'S 
FORGOTTEN  MAJORITY 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 
•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  do  not  realize  the  contributions 
of  small  business  to  capital  formation 
and  job  formation  in  this  country.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  has  con- 
cluded that  small  firms  produce  about 
24  times  as  many  innovations  per  re- 
search and  development  dollar  as  large 
firms.  This  points  up  the  fact  that  the 
future  of  the  Nation's  economically 
depressed  urban  areas  lies  with  the 
small  business  sector. 

In  recognition  of  the  contributions 
and  potential  of  small  business,  the 
speaker  of  the  New  York  State  Assem- 
bly, Stanley  Fink,  issued  a  report  on 
February  21,  1980.  entitled  "Small 
Business.  New  York's  Forgotten  Ma 
jority." 

Because  of  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  in  this 
issue,  I  insert  those  sections  of  the 
report  dealing  with  capital  formation 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The 
material  follows: 
Small  Business:  New  York's  Forgotten 
Majority 
capital  formation 
A  United  States  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration report  stated:  "Small  business  is  fre- 
quently undercapitalized  and  cannot  obtain 
sufficient  funds.  The  credit  problems  facing 
small  businesses  are  frequently  the  result  of 
the  interaction  between  supply  and  demand 
for  funds  and  the  risk  and  return  required 
by  those  investing  in  a  small  firm.  To  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  entrepreneur  in  the 
debt  market,  steps  must  be  taken  to  expand 
the  sources  of  credit,  reduce  its  cost  and 
simplify  the  procedure  for  obtaining  this  es- 
sential coftimodity." 

Small  businesses  are  severely  disadvan- 
taged in  trying  to  obtain  capital  to  launch  a 
new  venture  or  to  simply  expand.  Large 
firms,  typically,  have  access  to  the  public  se- 
curities market  to  raise  capital.  The  accessi- 
bility of  small  businesses  to  the  securities 
market  has  rapidly  diminished.  In  the  last 
decade,  the  number  of  small  businesses  ob- 
taining capiUl  in  the  public  securities 
market  nationwide  fell  from  548  firms  and 
$1.5  billion  in  new  capital  in  1969  to  29  firms 
and  $110  million  in  new  capital  in  1977. 

Investment  capital  is  Increasingly  under 
the  control  of  large  pension  funds  and  the 
Investment  of  these  funds  Is  governed  by 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  (ERISA).  Its  provisions,  which  are  de- 
signed to  protect  pensioners  from  impru- 
dent investments,  acts  to  exclude  pension 
fund  investment  in  small  issues.  As  a  recent 
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report  to  the  VS.  Commerce  Department 
summarized.  "^  conservative  interpretation 
of  these  (ERISA)  regulations  requires  the 
fund  managers  to  limit  their  equity  Invest- 
ment to  stocks  of  blue  chip  firms  tr&ded  In 
large  volumes  on  public  exchanges."  This  in 
effect  excludes  a  vast  jxwl  of  the  nations 
wealth  from  being  invested  in  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Other  problems  which  small  businesses 
face  in  trying  to  obtain  public  investment 
Include  the  following: 

( 1 )  The  average  cost  of  stock  registration 
for  companies  with  less  than  $5  million 
assets  was  $122,000  in  1976. 

(2)  Venture  capital  firms  invested  only  5 
percent  of  their  new  Investments  In  1975  In 
new  ventures  and  2  percent  to  first-round  fi- 
nancing. Difficulty  In  recycling  investment 
funds  was  cited  as  the  primary  cause. 

(3)  The  Umitatlon  of  Regulation  A  offer- 
ings (stock  offerings  by  small  companies 
under  a  rule  designed  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  securities  by  smaller  companies)  to 
$500,000  or  less  was  cited  as  unrealistic  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  In  underwriting  such 
a  small  issue. 

(4)  The  limitations  that  the  SEC  has  de- 
veloped on  the  secondary  sale  of  securities 
are  probably  more  damaging  to  small  busi- 
ness financing  in  the  public  securities  mar- 
kets than  the  high  cost  of  registration  and 
the  near  disappearance  of  the  private  offer- 
ing exemption. 

Small  businesses  are  also  disadvantaged  in 
borrowing  to  meet  their  debt  capital  needs. 
Small  businesses  frequently  have  higher 
risk  factors  due  to  their  size  and  age  Banks 
frequently  find,  in  addition,  that  a  smaller 
loan  is  more  exp>ensive  to  make  than  a 
larger  loan.  Small  businesses  usually  have 
to  pay  higher  interest  as  a  result.  The  prob- 
lem Is  exacerbated  when  monetary  policy  In 
an  inflationary  period  results  In  a  tight 
money  market. 

Small  business  desperately  needs  access  to 
capital  In  order  to  succeed  In  the  present 
economic  climate.  In  many  cases,  the  lack  of 
capital  results  in  a  small  business  folding  or 
selling  out  to  a  large  business.  Improved 
access  to  capital  is  a  necessary  step  in  reduc- 
ing the  negative  effects  of  continued  eco- 
nomic concentration. 

The  following  proposals  are  designed  to 
foster  such  private  sector  capital  formation 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  avail- 
able to  small  businesses.  Most  of  the  propos- 
als can  be  implemented  at  the  sUte  level, 
but  others  require  feder»l  action  ajid  In  the 
other  cases  state  action  in  the  absence  of 
federal  action  would  have  very  little  impact. 
The  Division  For  Small  Business  should  act 
as  an  advocate  for  New  York's  small  busi- 
ness community  in  seeking  such  federal 
action. 

1.  The  exclusion  from  taxation  of  capital 
gains  which  result  from  Job  creating  invest- 
ments in  small  business  should  be  greater 
than  the  exclusion  available  on  other  capi- 
tal gains.  The  exclusion  should  be  increased 
from  60%  to  75%  for  capital  gains  realized 
from  investmenU  in  independently  owned 
firms  of  less  than  500  employees  and  from 
60%  to  90%  for  gains  realized  from  invest- 
ments in  such  firms  with  less  than  100  em- 
ployees. Such  a  special  exclusion  should 
apply  only  to  stock  held  for  a  minimum  of 
three  years  and  it  should  be  made  clear  that 
these  rates  apply  only  to  Job  creating  Invest- 
menU and  not  to  capital  gains  realized  from 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate.  These 
exclusion  rates  would  either  be  the  same  or 
10%  less  at  the  sUte  level  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  overall  New  York  SUte 
capital  gains  exclusion  rate  is  changed. 

2.  Taxation  of  capital  gains  should  be  de- 
ferred If  the  proceeds  of  a  stock  sale  are  re- 
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Panama  Canal  Treaties  and  our  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  act  as  though 
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Invested  In  a  job  creating  small  business 
within  one  year. 

3.  Start-up  loss  "carry  forward"  provisions 
should  be  extended  from  5  to  10  years. 

4.  The  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  (ERISA)  should  be  amended  by 
Congress  to  make  clear  that  pension  fund 
managers  are  permitted  to  Invest  up  to  five 
percent  of  pension  fund  assets  in  small 
firms  as  long  as  those  investments  are  con- 
sidered sound. 

These  proposals  should  have  a  significant 
Impact  on  the  Investment  capital  available 
to  small  business.  The  capital  gains  rate 
change  should  make  investments  in  small 
business  a  much  more  desirable  investment 
and  help  offset  the  perceived  risk  of  invest- 
ing In  small  businesses.  This  change,  the 
capital  gains  deferral  proposal  and  the  pro- 
posed ERISA  changes,  would  open  up  large 
sources  of  new  smaU  business  Investment. 
The  ERISA  proposal  alone  could  have  a  po- 
tential impact  of  $25  billion  since  ERISA 
rules  affect  about  $500  billion  in  potential 
Investment  capital.  The  "carry  forward" 
proposal  should  help  small  businesses  gen- 
erate additional  capital  through  reuined 
earnings.* 


H.R.  2817-THE  MILITARY  RE- 
TIREMENT INCOME  EQUITY 
ACT 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  I  circulated  a  "Dear  Col- 
lea^e"  on  my  bill  H.R.  2817.  the  Mili- 
tary Retirement  Income  Equity  Act. 
The  "Dear  Colleague"  was  filled  with 
facts  and  figures.  However,  the  best 
argument  for  the  bill  lies  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  letter  I  have  received.  The 
facts  and  figures  come  to  life.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  example  of  one  of  these 
letters: 

San  Angelo.  Tex.. 

March  14.  1980. 
Re  H  R.  2817  and  H.R.  3677. 
Hon.  Patricia  Schroeder, 
Committee  on  Armed  Service.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Representative  Schroeder:  After  19  '-^ 
years  of  devoted  faithful  marriage  to  a 
career  Air  Force  Master  Sergeant.  I  was  di- 
vorced from  him  simply  because  "he  Just 
didn't  want  to  be  married  anymore."  At  a 
time  when  the  children  were  getting  older 
and  we  could  spend  more  time  with  one  an- 
other and  begin  to  enjoy  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  our  many  years  of  military  service,  he 
chose  not  to  be  married!  Because  of  his  deci- 
sion and  because  he  had  made  life  unbear- 
able for  our  two  children  and  myself.  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  everjrthing  I  had  sacrificed 
for  and  worked,  side  by  side  like  a  Trojan, 
with  him  to  acquire.  He  walks  away  with 
what  we  both  looked  forward  to  having— 
what  we  both  struggled  for  all  those  years.  I 
am  left  with  the  care  and  raising  of  our  two 
fine  daughters,  but  nothing  else  tangible 
from  almost  20  years  of  service  to  him  and 
to  my  country. 

I  cannot  possibly  tell  you  in  one  letter  the 
good  times  and  the  hardships  we  shared. 
but  let  me  assure  you  that  they  all  were 
•hared.  But.  let  me  give  you  a  brief  idea  of 
what  I  gave  up.  generally  most  willingly. 
and  then  let  you  Judge  the  equity  of  what  I 
received. 

A  National  Merit  Scholar.  I  married  less 
than  a  year  out  of  high  school.  For  years. 
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my  husband  doggedly  prevented  me  from 
going  back  to  school.  When  he  was  not 
fighting  me  about  education,  we  were  either 
just  coming  from  one  station  or  getting 
ready  to  PCS  to  another  duty  station. 
Whatever  the  reason,  there  was  never 
enough  money  for  me  to  go  to  school. 
Twenty  years  after  marriage  I  still  do  not 
have  a  degree  though  I  am  struggling  three 
hours  at  a  time  to  get  it.  I  am  now  required 
to  continue  raising  our  two  children  on  le.ss 
salary  than  I  could  earn  with  a  degree. 

I  have  lived  in.  and  made  a  home  in,  ev- 
erything from  an  igloo  to  a  sand  dune,  so  to 
speak,  to  keep  our  family  together.  I  did  it 
willingly  and  I  have  no  regre^  for  it.  1  have 
burned  wood  to  get  hot  water,  poured  cloro-x 
in  my  childrens'  bath  water  so  they  would 
not    be    infected    by    contaminated    water, 
hammered  the  stopper  down  in  a  bathtub  to 
keep  the  cockroaches  from  swarming  by  the 
thousands  ail  over  the  house,  drunk  water 
In   which,    if   left   standing   for   24    hours, 
"things"  began  to  swim,  watched  my  daugh- 
ter be  depigmented  by  a  rare  fungus,  accept- 
ed poor  medical  services  at  the  hands  of 
minimally  trained  doctors  fresh  out  of  medi- 
cal school,  gotten  up  before  dawn  to  light  a 
fire   in   a  freezing  house  so   my   husband 
would  be  warm  when  he  got  up  an  hour 
later.  I  have  spent  countless  nights  alone 
and  afraid  in  a  strange  and  foreign  land 
while  my  husband  kept  his  military  vigil, 
held  my  screaming  babies  do*Ti  while  corps- 
men  injected  painful  solutions  into  them  so 
they  could  be  with   their  daddy  overseas, 
cooked  meals  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  to  meet  my  husband's,  tmd  the  Air 
Force's  schedule  of  shifts,  slept  when  his 
shift  schedule  and  the  childrens'  schedules 
permitted  and  only  allowed  myself  to  get 
sick  if  it  wouldn't  upset  the  family  routine!  I 
have  been  both  mother  and  father  to  two 
growing    daughters.    Because    my    husband 
was  in  Security  Service,  1  was  deprived  of 
sharing  in  the  experiences  of  clearly  half  of 
his  life.  I  was  forced  to  live  in  ghettos  in  the 
1960's  because  towns  where  we  were  sta- 
tioned designated  certain  areas  for  minor- 
ities. I  was  subjected  to  racial  slurs  and  In- 
sults to  be  near  my  husband  and  make  his 
life  easier  so  he  could  perform  his  duties 
better.  I  have  known  loneline&s.  fear,  frus- 
tration, discrimination,  deprivation  and  my 
husband's    serious    drinking,    much    of    it 
prompted   by  the    "system  "  of  mandatory 
beer  calLs  and  a  fellowship  of  men  who  ex- 
pected to  prove  something  by  how  much  al- 
cohol   they   could   coruume.    Psychological 
treatment  was  denied  my  husband  because 
It  might  cause  him  to  lose  his  security  clear- 
ance, so  the  children  and  I  paid  the  price  of 
living  with  a  man  who  needed  he!p.  With 
that   help,    my   marriage   might   not   have 
ended. 

While  many  other  wives  lived  beyond 
their  hasband's  earnings  smd  were  demand- 
ing of  their  earnings,  causing  the  husbands 
to  work  second  Jobs.  I  scrimped  and  saved 
and  made  every  stitch  of  clothing  I  wore 
(and  some  of  his)  so  that  he  would  not  have 
to  work  a  second  Job  and  could  spend  that 
precious  time  with  our  family.  How  many 
enlisted  men  or  officers,  for  that  matter,  do 
you  know  who.  in  20  years  of  service,  never 
had  to  work  a  part-time  Job?  I  made  his 
earnings  do  whatever  they  had  to,  no 
matter  what  I  had  to  do  without.  When  my 
husband's  need  to  keep  up  with  the  Jones 
got  the  better  of  him,  I  was  forced  to  quit 
school  (I  had  Just  gone  back)  to  take  a  full 
time  Job.  I  had  to  work  twice  as  hard  as 
some  of  the  other  workers  because  I  had 
less  education. 

After  18  years  of  marriage,  we  built  and 
owned  a  lovely  home.  Every  square  inch  of 
that  house  was  specially  selected  as  I 
thought  we  had  finally  put  down  our  roots 
and  1  wanted  my  home,  and  his,  to  reflect 
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care  and  warmth  and  his  pride.  I  raked  and 
hoed  in  that  yard— mowed  and  trimmed 
lawns  and  kept  up  this  dream  house-a 
house  he  convinced  me  we  deserve  though  it 
took  both  our  salaries  to  have  and  keep  it 
And  the  story  goes  on. 

Today,  seven  months  after  divorce,  and  18 
months  after  his  20  year  retirement  date,  I 
live  in  a  tiny,  dark  apartment  with  our  two 
daughters,  still  reeling  from  their  father's 
de.sertion  and  the  realization  of  total  rejec- 
tion as  their  father  does  not  even  pick  up 
the  phone  to  call  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
he  lives  less  than  2  miles  away.  The  two  ai 
lefgy  shots  I  had  to  take  each  week  for  siir 
vival  are  a  thing  of  the  past.  I  cannot  afford 
to  pay  a  private  physician  for  the  allergy 
.shots  so  I  just  go  without,  and  I  suffer.  1 
have  no  yard  to  work  in  or  home  to  keep  for 
a  husband.  My  salary  was  not  enough  to 
make  the  $451.00  home  payments  so  the 
girls  and  I  had  to  give  up  our  lovely  home 
My  exhusband  now  has  it.  The  children 
had  to  give  up  their  dog.  raised  from  a  pup. 
Three  of  us  now  live  on  half  the  income  4  of 
us  used  to. 

The  grocery  bill  is  eating  up  my  salary  be 
cause  I  no  longer  have  commi.ssary  priri- 
leges,  nor  do  the  children  (military  regula- 
tions do  not  allow  dependents  residing  with 
a  non-eligible  spouse  to  maintain  their  com- 
mis.sary  privileges.)  I  pay  $45.00  per  month 
for  health^care  insurance,  while  his  medical 
care  is  assured.  I  pay  30  percent  more  for 
household  items  because  I  do  not  have  PX 
privileges.  At  an  age  when  dental  work  be- 
comes increasingly  more  necessary,  I  must 
pay  full  cost  in  order  to  keep  my  teeth- 
while  his  dental  care  is  discounted.  At  a 
time  of  my  life  when  our  lives  could  have 
been  the  most  secure,  I  am  again  struggling 
for  survival,  functioning  as  mother  and 
father  to  our. daughters,  working  every  day 
light  hour  and  finding  time  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  extremely  traumatized  chil 
dren.  which  are  many  and  varied. 

As  a  final  painful  straw,  I  am  back  in 
court  trying  to  get  the  20  percent  of  my  ex- 
spouse's  retirement  which  was  awarded  at 
the  time  of  the  divorce.  (I  am  actually  enti- 
tled to  27.7  percent— but  once  again  I  com- 
promised in  an  effort  to  be  fair  and  facili- 
tate the  divorce  proceedings).  To  date.  I 
have  not  received  a  dime  of  that  entitle- 
ment! I  feel  certain  the  judge  will  not  hold 
him  in  contempt  of  court  as  debt  is  not  a 
contemptible  matter  according  to  the  Texas 
Family  Code.  I  can  only  hope  for  some  sort 
of  equitable  Judgment  or  that  he  will  sign 
another  amended  set  of  court  orders  promis- 
ing to  begin  payment  at  some  future  date 
With  his  record  of  broken  promises,  I  do  not 
hold  out  much  hope  for  that.  Instead.  I  see 
a  continuing  struggle,  year  after  year,  to  try 
to  obtain  what  is  legally  and  morally  mine 
and  ever  mounting  legal  fees.  I  am  being 
robbed  as  surely  as  someone  came  into  my 
home  each  month  and  took  the  $117.00  di- 
rectly from  me  and  I  have  littlt  or  no  re- 
course in  the  law. 

I  worked  hard  during  those  19'2  years.  I 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  in  the  service  of  my 
country.  I  served  with  honor  and  pride.  Had 
it  not  been  for  me  and  our  family,  my  ex- 
spouse  has  often  said  he  would  not  have  re- 
mained in  service  nor  would  he  have  worked 
so  diligently  at  his  job.  On  my  office  wall  1 
proudly  display  my  retirement  certificate, 
presented  to  me  immediately  after  he  re- 
ceived his. 

Please  help  me  and  thousands  of  other 
women  like  me  to  get  what  is  ours  by  law 
Please  support  H.R.  2817  proposed  by  Rep 
Pat  Schroeder  and  H.R.  3677.  which  is  the 
Hance  bill,  and  any  other  legislation  that 
will  provide  for  a  fair  apportionment  of  the 
military  retirement  pay.  These  bills  are  not 
retroactive  and.  therefore,  may  exclude  tens 
of  thousands  of  women,  but  it  is  a  start  in 
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the  only  decent  direction.  They  do  need  to 
be  retroactive  at  least  to  a  certain  specified 
date. 

Should  you  need  my  testimony,  or  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  torment  and  injus- 
tice I  have  suffered,  I  offer  it  willingly. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Celeste  Stanton  Lusby.« 


UNITED  CALIFORNIA  BANK  AND 
SMALL  CITIES  PROGRAM 


HON.  JIM  LLOYD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion the  work  of  United  California 
Bank  at  helping  to  ward  off  at  home 
the  financial  malaise  characterized  by 
the  cities  of  New  York  and  Cleveland. 
As  a  strong  member  of  California's 
business  community,  United  California 
Bank  felt  a  responsibility  for  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  the  cities  in  which 
its  employees  and  their  families  live 
and  work  and  embarked  on  the  "Small 
Cities  Program."  The  plan  involved 
borrowing  financial  and  managerial 
talents  from  business,  academia,  and 
Government  and  sending  the  team  to 
a  volunteer  city  to  work  with  its  offi- 
cials. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  a  city  in  my 
district,  Montclair,  took  advantage  of 
the  concept  and  invited  a  small  cities 
team  to  help  on  implementing  the 
city's  objectives  of  desirable  Industry 
growth,  orderly  residential  develop- 
ment, and  expansion  of  the  retail  area. 

Working  with  Montclair  officials, 
the  small  cities  team  set  up  a  work 
productivity  program  for  city  employ- 
ees. Service  level  budgeting  was  imple- 
mented, and  midrange  planning  was 
begun  to  identify  Montclair's  special 
needs  and  levels  of  services.  In  addi- 
tion, a  financial  planning  program  was 
developed  for  the  police  department, 
as  an  example  for  other  departments 
to  follow.  The  work  took  over  8 
months  and  almost  1,500  hours— all  at 
no  expense  to  the  Montclair  taxpay- 
er—and turned  the  city's  hopes  for  the 
future  into  blueprint. 

United  California  Bank's  program  is 
a  model.  Similar  work  is  underway  in 
the  Seattle  area,  and  the  California 
Roundtable  plans  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  a  variety  of  local  government 
units. 

I  congratulate  UCB  on  its  efforts 
and  for  illustrating  that  business  and 
the  private  sector  do  have  a  lot  in 
common— the  future.* 


THREAT  TO  THE  CANAL 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.     McDonald.     Mr.     Speaker, 
troubles  continue  to  mount  over  the 
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Panama  Canal  Treaties  and  our  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  act  as  though 
these  problems  will  all  go  away  if 
everyone  pretends  not  to  notice.  How- 
ever, a  48-hour  strike  is  not  a  laughing 
matter  when  it  closes  the  Panama 
Canal  down.  Therefore,  I  commend 
this  recent  editorial  from  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch  of  April  28. 
1980,  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  interested  in  how  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  are  doing: 

Threat  to  the  Canal 

A  scant  two  years  since  the  ratification  of 
the  treaties  ceding  immediate  sovereignty 
over  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and  eventual 
control  over  the  canal  itself  to  the  Republic 
of  Panama.  Panamas  left-wing  government 
is  flinging  threats  of  violence  as  part  of  a 
campaign  to  flout  legitimate  American  ef- 
forts to  protect  U.S.  interests  in  the  water- 
way. President  Jimmy  Carter's  response  to 
the  newest  threat  to  the  canal  meanwhile 
has  been  blandly  accommodating  to  the 
blusters  of  the  Panamanian  dictatorship. 

Panamanian  President  Aristides  Royo  in 
January  sent  Mr.  Carter  a  vitriolic  letter  de- 
nouncing as  'unacceptable "  and  "illegal" 
the  implementing  legislation  for  the  canal 
transfer  treaties,  approved  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Carter  last  fall.  By  only  a 
matter  of  days,  the  Royo  letter's  dispatch 
was  followed  by  a  Panamanian  labor  strike 
that  shut  down  the  canal  for  48  hours.  The 
walkout,  supported  by  Panamanian  commu- 
nists and  the  regime  of  Gen.  Omar  Torrijos 
and  President  Royo,  was  the  most  serious 
deliberate  disruption  in  the  history  of  the 
waterway.  Given  the  tenor  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Panama  City,  it  very  well  may  be  an 
omen  of  troubles  to  come. 

The  Royo  letter,  following  upon  two  earli- 
er protests  against  the  implementing  legisla- 
tion while  it  was  still  being  considered  by 
Congress,  denounced  a  number  of  Congre.ss' 
stipulations  regarding  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission,  the  joint  U.S.-Panamarwan  au- 
thority that  is  to  operate  the  canal  until 
1999,  when  Panama  will  take  over  oper- 
ations entirely.  Among  the  provisions  of 
American  law  that  Mr.  Royo  called  "illegal" 
and  "unacceptable"  "were  those  giving  the 
American  Defense  secretary  authority  o\er 
the  American  commissioners  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congress  approval  power  over  the  com- 
mission's budget.  Other  Panamanian  objec- 
tions include  a  requirement  that  Panama- 
nian members  of  the  commission  abide  by 
the  same  code  of  conduct  as  American  mem- 
bers. 

In  pressing  for  his  demands,  the  Panama- 
nian president  used  rhetoric  common  to  his 
country's  variety  of  "diplomacy";  the  threat 
of  violence.  "Our  nation,"  WTOte  Mr.  Royo, 
"has  not  waged  from  1904  to  1977  a  tena- 
cious struggle,  leading  to  the  sacrifice  of 
blood  ...  so  that  the  Important  achieve- 
ments of  the  recent  treaty  will  be  denied  it 
...  if  such  a  denial  is  maintained,  the  pres- 
ent and  future  generations,  no  doubt,  will 
also  struggle." 

Early  last  month,  fully  two  months  after 
President  Royo  sent  his  open  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Carter,  'Virginia's  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd 
Jr.  asked  to  see  Mr.  Carter's  reply  and  sug- 
gested making  it  public.  The  White  House 
thereupon  told  an  astonished  Mr.  Byrd  that 
no  answer  to  the  Royo  communique  yet  had 
been  prepared.  A  week  later.  Sen.  Byrd  was 
offered  a  copy  of  Mr.  Carter's  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Royo  but  was  told  it  would  not  be 
made  public  for  reasons  of  "executive  privi- 
lege." Mr.  Byrd  refused  to  accept  the  letter 
under  such  a  condition.  Five  days  after- 
wards the  letter  was  released. 
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The  formerly  "privileged  '  communication 
from  the  U.S.  president  to  the  Panamanian 
president  turned  out  to  l>e  nothing  but  a 
stew  of  generalities.  addre.s.sing  not  one  of 
Mr.  Royo's  many  specific  complaints.  The 
tone  of  the  letter  was  blandly  conciliatory, 
answering  the  Panamanians  violent  threat 
with  the  sort  of  pablum  one  might  exp>ect  a 
junior  congressional  aide  to  scribble  for  his 
boss  in  the  hope  of  mollifying  a  cranky  con- 
stituent. 

"Your  comments  and  observations  on  var- 
ious aspects  of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  of 
1977  and  the  related  implrrmenting  legisla- 
tion were  interesting  and  useful."  Mr. 
Carter  wiote  to  the  hostile  Paaamaniaii 
leader.  "We  are  giving  them  mo.st  careful 
consideration."  Beyond  this.  Mr.  Carter  said 
nothing  more  sub.'itantive  than  that  he 
would  consider  submitting  some  of  Pana- 
ma's complaints  to  Congress  next  year— con- 
veniently after  the  U.S.  election.  He  advised 
Mr.  Royo  that  "many  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  so  far.  however,  do  not  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  legislative  requirements, 
and  so  we  need  not  wait  for  legislative 
action  to  address  them." 

It  takes  no  geopolitical  genius  to  infer 
from  the  Carter-Royo  correspondence  that 
the  State  Department's  Gang  That  Couldn't 
Troubleshoot  Straight  is  set  to  stalk  once 
again  in  Central  America,  and  that  when  It 
fires,  not  enemy  interests  but  those  of  the 
United  Stales  may  be  expected  to  be  In- 
jured, The  president  appears  to  be  prepar- 
ing to  maneuver  around  both  Congre.ss  and 
popular  opinion  in  order  to  make  conces- 
sions that  he  ho|}es  might  dull  the  Panama- 
nian appetite  for  blood.  Mr.  Carter  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  away  with  any  such 
maneuvers  and  concessions.* 


DISAPPEARANCE  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems 
that  the  violence  and  terror  and 
unrest  in  El  Salvador  has  claimed  yet 
another  victim.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  regret 
and  concern  over  the  disappearance  of 
Rene  Tamsen,  a  correspondent  for  a 
Washington,  D.C.,  radio  station, 
WHUR,  who  was  working  in  San  Sal- 
vador. Mr.  Tamsen  is  a  permanent 
U.S.  resident  whose  sist«r  is  a  U.S.  citi- 
zen. 

I  urge  the  U.S.  Department  of  State 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  secure  Rene 
Tamsen's  whereabouts.  I  commend 
Ambassador  Bob  White  for  his  efforts 
to  locate  Mr.  Tamsen.  and  I  urge  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  to  cooper- 
ate with  efforts  to  return  Rene 
Tamsen  safely  to  his  family  in  the 
United  States.* 


SUPPORT  MOUNTS  FOR  CAPITAL 
COST  RECOVERY  ACT 

HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OF  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.     JONES     of     Oklahoma.     Mr. 
Speaker,  the  mandate,  in  support  of 
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cost  housing  In  Washington.  We  told  him  he    Intelligent  decisions.  She  had  seen  open  ad-     admlratloD-or-if  they  dld-that  their  in 
hadn't  been  elected  to  Congress;  he'd  been    miration  for  the  pubUc  relaUon  practiilon-    dignatlon  would  matter. 
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the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act.  from 
the  people  and  the  business  communi- 
ty of  America  continues  to  grox.  I  find 
myself  in  the  enviable  position  of 
being  able  to  name  nearly  300  of  my 
colleagues  who  have  voiced  their  sup- 
port through  cosponiiorship  of  this 
legislation.  Just  as  important,  though, 
are  the  endorsements  I  have  received 
from  businesses;,  small  and  large,  and 
trade  associations  all  over  the  Ui  ^d 
States. 

None  of  those  endorsements  pleases 
me  more  than  the  one  I  have  most  re- 
cently received.  The  Industrial  Re- 
search Institute,  a  vital  and  active  or- 
ganization which  represents  250  im- 
portant companies,  has  endorsed  H.R. 
4646  in  a  letter  from  their  president, 
Mr.  Jason  M.  Salsbury  of  American 
Cyanamid  Co.  The  IRI  recognizes  the 
need  for  improved  capital  formation 
and  productivity  that  its  member  com- 
panies feel.  Passage  of  H.R.  4646  is 
necessary  to  the  realization  of  this  es- 
sential economic  goal. 

The  beneficial  ripple  effect  of  this 
legislation,  Mr.  Speaker,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  exactlv  foretold.  But  its 
profound  effect,  for  the  good,  on  the 
American  economy  is  suggested  by  Mr. 
Salsbury's  letter.  We  know  this  bill 
will  improve  capital  formation,  in- 
crea.'^e  productivity,  and  create  jobs.  In 
this  onf  case,  as  Mr.  Salsbury  attests. 
It  would  pro\ide  a  climate  for  in- 
creased technology,  resulting  in  even 
more  benefits  for  the  American  econo- 
my. When  you  multiply  this  by  the 
thousands  of  industries  to  be  affected, 
tlie  result  is  alniost  overwhelming. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R  4646  is  a  beacon 
m  the  blanketing  fo^j  of  a  sagging 
American  economy.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  se.k  that  beacon  and  to 
follow  it.  Its  light  will  lead  them  safely 
past  the  rocky  shoals,  into  the  safe 
harbor  of  a  sound  economy.  I  call  for 
swift  enactment  of  this  legislation.  I 
commend  the  words  of  Mr.  Salsbury  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
letter  follows: 
Industrial  Research  Institute.  Inc.. 

New  York,  N.  Y..  April  3,  1980. 
Hon.  James  R.  Jones, 

House  of  Rcpresentatiies,  Cannon  House 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  JoNts:  The  Industrial  Research 
Institute  (I.R.I  )  is  comprised  of  250  US. 
member  companies  who  represent  about  85 
percent  of  all  industrially  funded  U.S  In- 
dustrial research  and  development.  Late  last 
year,  the  I.R.I,  published  a  formal  position 
statement  on  government  e<  onomic  policies 
to  stimulate  industrial  innovation  which  we 
believe  is  relevant  to  current  tax  policy 
issues  before  the  Congress, 

I.R.I,  believes  that  inflation  and  other  un- 
certainties in  the  investment  environment 
have  produced  critical  disincentives  in  our 
tax  system  for  industrial  innovation.  These 
disincentives  in  our  lax  system  for  industri- 
al innovation.  These  disincentives  are  dis- 
couraging capital  investments  of  the  type 
necessary  to  translate  the  results  of  success- 
ful research  and  development  Into  the  new 
products  and  processes  essential  to  produc- 
tivity growth,  control  of  inflation,  and  inter- 
national competitiveness. 

I.R.I,  strongly  favors  federal  actions  to  in- 
crease the  rate  of  capital  formation.  To  this 
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end,  our  position  statement  includes  the  rec- 
ommendation that  present  tax  regulations 
should  be  modified  to  allow  for  accelerated 
depreciation  allowances  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment. We  therefore  applaud  the  actions 
that  you  and  your  colleagues  are  taking  to 
enact  legislation  to  improve  capital  recovery 
allowances. 

I  feel  certain  that  passage  of  your  bill,  HR 
464G,  would  produce  substantial  and  imme- 
diate improvement  in  the  rate  of  diffusion 
of  advanced  technology  into  the  productive 
base  of  our  economy,  improve  the  rate  of 
productivity  growth,  and  contribute  impor- 
tantly to  the  long-term  control  of  inflation. 
Sincerely, 

Jason  M.  Salsbury, 

President,  Industrial 
Research  Institute.  Incm 
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PERCEPTIONS 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OF  rowA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  6,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  April  29,  a  newspaper 
column  written  by  Rosalie  Yacknin 
appeared  in  my  hometown  np<Aspaper. 
the  Ames,  Iowa,  Daily  Tribune.  The 
title  of  the  column  was  "Perceptions." 
It  could  just  as  easily  have  been  enti- 
tled "Dirty  Tricks." 

Ms.  Yacknin's  column  demonstrates, 
by  quoting  from  a  speech  given  by 
Steve  Roberts,  the  State  chairman  of 
the  Republican  Party  in  Iowa,  the 
lengths  to  which  the  minority  party  is 
willing  to  go  in  straining  reality  and 
credulity  in  order  to  get  its  candidates 
elected. 

I.  for  one,  believe  Ms.  Yacknin— and 
Abraham  Lincoln— are  right:  "You 
can't  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the 
time."  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  modern 
day  Republican  Party  stray  so  far 
from  its  historic  roots. 

The  text  of  Ms.  Yacknin's  column 
follows: 

Perceptions 
(By  Rosalie  Yacknin) 

Two  years  ago  Roger  Jepsen  beat  Dick 
Clark,  by  all  accounts  one  of  Iowa's  most 
popular  senators. 

Last  Saturday,  at  a  meeting  of  Ame.s 
Women  in  Communications,  the  state  chair 
man  of  llie  Republican  Party  told  how. 

It  all  began,  said  Steve  Roberts,  with  this 
cardinal  rule  for  political  public  relations: 
To  win  election  campaigns  "perception  is 
more  important  than  reality." 

The  strategy  makers  faced  a  formidable 
challenge.  "Clark  had  a  77  percent  approval 
rating,  absolutely  phenomenal.  The  public 
perception  was  that  he  was  an  outstanding 
senator,  a  friend  of  the  people  and  repre- 
sented them  well." 

A  Republican  poll  of  Clark  supporters  re- 
vealed two  key  facts:  One.  few  voters  could 
recall  anything  specific  Clark  had  done 
except  that  he  had  campaigned  by  wnlking 
through  Iowa;  and  two.  25  percent  consiu 
ered  Clark  a  conservative. 

"Now.  most  lowans  consider  themschrs 
conservatives  whether  they  are  or  not.  Us 
that  buzz  word  again— perception,  '  Roberts 
smiled,  as  If  Inviting  the  audience  to  share 
in  his  insider's  joke. 


Jerry  Mursener,  Iowa's  top  p.r.  pro  accord- 
ing to  Roberts,  spotted  Clark's  Achille's 
heel.  Roberts  repeated  Merseners  advice' 
The  way  to  beat  Clark  is  to  label  him  the 
most  liberal  senator  in  the  Senate,  regard- 
less of  what  that  means." 

Accordingly.  Republican  image  makers- 
the  public,  relations  experts— fired  off  long 
bursts  of  slogans,  such  as  "Clark  fits  Into  a 
state  like  CaUfomia;  he's  too  liberal  for 
Iowa "  and  Clark  cares  more  for  Africans 
than  he  does  for  lowans." 

Then  they  aimed  at  Clark's  high  marks 
for  taking  part  in  Senate  voting  sessions. 
■  When  he  was  in  Washington,  we  said  He 
doesn't  care  about  Iowa,  he's  always  in 
Washington.'  When  he  came  back  to  loua. 
we  a-sked  'Why  isn't  he  doing  his  job  in 
Washington  where  he  belongs?' 

"You  can  use  the  same  thing  on  any  in- 
cumbent," Roberts  confided  cooly.  never 
dropping  his  smile. 

The  woman  Uking  notes  felt  a  familiar 
tightening  in  her  stomach  and  throat.  A 
mental  dialogue  she  tried  to  ignore  kept 
playing  in  part  of  her  mind. 

"He's  not  saying  anything  you  haven't 
heard  about  politics."  she  told  herself.  "And 
at  least  he  has  the  honesty  to  tell  it 
straight." 

She  had  read  Vance  Packard's  "The 
Hidden  Persuaders  "  20  years  before.  He  had 
documented  how  public  relations  sleight-of- 
hand  artists  manufactured  images  to  order 
for  public  consumption. 

She  had  witnessed  the  transformation  of 
Richard  Nixon  from  "the  man  you  wouldn't 
want  to  buy  a  used  car  from"  to  a  presi- 
dent—with the  help  of  a  little  makeup  and 
ma-ssive  p  r.  Furthermore,  she  was  getting 
too  old  to  wear  idealism  becomingly. 
But  she  had  also  read  "1984." 
She  still  shuddered  at  the  word  picture  of 
an  ultimate  dictatorship  in  which  an  elite 
maintained  power  by  monopoling  facts  and 
doling  out  tailor-made  perceptions  at  will. 

Her  muscles  grew  tauter  as  Roberts  rein- 
forced his  argument. 

■  The  talk  in  the  business  is  not  the  race 
between  Grassley  and  Stoner,"  he  was 
saying.  "They  talk  about  what  will  Jerry 
Mursener  and  Bob  Bradsell  do  next.  (Mur- 
sener is  campaign  manager  for  Stoner; 
Bradsell  plans  the  Grassley  campaign.) 

"The  game  between  Stoner-Grassley  has 
nothing  to  do  with  who's  the  best.  It's  a 
game  between  Mursener  and  Bradsell.  It  s  a 
ca.se  of  two  great  gun  slingers  going  against 
each  other.  The  candidates  are  almost  im- 
material," 

Warming  to  his  subject,  Roberts  described 
how  the  professional  handicappers  had  fig- 
ured the  odds  at  the  starting  line.  He  said 
Stoner  began  running  with  7  percent  voter 
support;  Grassley.  with  62  percent.  Now 
with  media  advertising  Stoner  is  within  4 
percent  of  winning." 

The  reason,  he  said  is  Murstner— "bril- 
liant manipulation'-aiid  money.  "Public 
relations  needs  a  money  base.  .  .  .  Getting 
the  name  out  is  more  important  than  what 
the  candidate  is  saying." 

He  threw  an  example  at  the  audience. 
'"One  woman  we  polled  said  she's  voting  for 
Stoner  because  he  works  so  hard.  She  sees 
him  all  the  time  working  on  television." 

A  man  in  the  audience  asked  if  a  good  p.r 
pcr.-ion  could  get  anyone  elected.  "Most  can- 
didates have  some  qualifications,"  he  con- 
ceded but  switched  the  questioner  back  to 
the  maintrack.  "Some  people  will  make  rep- 
resentatives even  if  they're  Godz.Ula  the 
Monster,"  and  he  clinched  his  argument 
with  another  real  life  story. 

"One  candidate  we  got  elected  said  now 
he'd  have  to  figure  out  how  to  pay  for  high- 
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cost  housing  In  Washington.  We  told  him  he 
hadn't  been  elected  to  Congress;  he'd  been 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature." 

The  woman  tried  to  analyze  why  she 
could  not  accept  the  unassailable,  for  she 
knew  and  believed  you  can't  fight  success. 
She  weighed  what  she  had  heard— or  not 
heard— with  what  she  had  seen— or  not 
seen. 

She  had  not  seen  a  particular  Republican 
or  Democrat.  She  was  awed  because  she  had 
seen  a  political  species. 

She  had  seen  a  man  joyous  on  his  perch 
of  political  power,  beaming  signals  of  his 
past  and  future  success.  She  had  seen  dis- 
dain for  the  voters'  ability  or  will  to  make 
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intelligent  decisions.  She  had  seen  open  ad- 
miration for  the  public  relation  practition- 
er's ability  to  fool  voters  with  false  Images 
while  withholding  facts. 

She  had  not  seen  embarrassment. 

She  had  heard  a  view  of  politics  that 
crossed  her  moral  line,  separating  the  toler- 
able for  the  Intolerable.  It  was  not  so  much 
that  the  man  practiced  what  he  preached 
that  breached  her  line;  it  was  that  he  prac- 
ticed what  he  preached  and  could  talk  al>out 
it.  Without  apology,  Roberts  had  freely  and 
gleefully  proclaimed  what  he  practiced  as  if 
what  was  gave  it  legitimacy. 

What  she  had  not  heard  was  concern  that 
his  listeners  would  respond  with  less  than 
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admiration— or— If  they  did— that  their  In- 
dignation would  matter. 

Worn  cliches  rang  like  batUe  cries 
through  her  mind.  "Democracy  depends  oo 
an  informed  public"  and  "The  public's  right 
to  know"  and  the  notion  a  political  cam- 
paign acts  like  the  tuition's  public  forum. 

The  woman  no  longer  cared  If  she  looked 
well  In  idealism.  Perspiring  with  tension, 
she  asked  her  questions.  Still  relaxed,  stiU 
smiling,  still  confident,  Roberts  gently  an- 
swered with  his  own  guiding  cliche:  "My  job 
is  to  gel  my  party  elected." 

She  wanted  to  retort  with  another,  "But 
you  cant  fool  all  of  the  people  all  the  time." 
Instead,  she  wrote  a  column.* 
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HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIYES— Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 


The  House  met  at  1  pjn. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
DJD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  during  this  moment  of  prayer 
allow  us  to  sense  Your  presence  and  ac- 
knowledge Your  gracious  love.  Teach  us. 
in  the  midst  of  the  daily  demands  of  re- 
sponsibility, to  use  these  brief  moments 
to  reflect  in  Your  goodness  to  us  and  to 
receive  encouragement.  Though  we  ac- 
cept the  necessary  tensions  of  decision 
and  competing  interests,  help  us  always 
to  keep  our  eyes  on  You.  from  whom 
comes  all  help.  O  Lord,  our  rock  and  our 
salvation.  In  Your  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Piirsuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  3  to  the 
bill  'H.R.  1261  "An  act  to  permit  the 
National  Park  Service  to  accept  pri- 
vately donated  funds  and  to  expend  such 
fimds  on  property  on  the  National  Reg- 
ister of  Historic  Places." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 


S.  2382.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional 

authorization     for    appropriations    for    the 
Tlnlcum  National  Environmental  Center. 

CUBAN  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  DEVTNE  £isked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  flood 
of  Cuban  refugees  to  Florida  is  not  sim- 
ply a  large-scale  human  tragedy.  It  also 
poees  a  serious  threat  to  this  Nation's 
immigration  laws  and  internal  security. 

As  of  midnight  some  20.000  Cubans 
have  entered  the  United  States  as  a  con- 
sequence of  Castro's  decision  to  export 
his  political  dissidents  and  other  unde- 
sirables. There  are  estimates  that  as 
many  as  250,000  Cubans  may  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Another  250,000  Haitians  want  to  enter 
this  country,  and  are  watching  the  Cu- 
ban situation  closely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  has  long 
piu-sued  a  policy  of  opening  its  borders 


to  political  refugees.  But  we  have  no  ob- 
ligation to  accept  unlimited  numbers  of 
these  people. 

Many  of  the  Cubans  are  undesirable 
aliens.  Of  the  300  an  hour  entering  Flor- 
ida, it  is  estimated  that  60  are  criminals. 
That  Is  one  jailbird  a  minute. 

It  is  essential  that  we  not  abandon  our 
immigration  laws  and  procedures  in  this 
difiQcult  period. 


"DEATH  OF  A  PRINCESS" 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  scheduled 
showing  of  "Death  of  a  Princess"  on  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  next  Mon- 
day evening  should  be  canceled.  I  urge 
WGBH-TV  and  the  PBS  to  do  so. 

If  shown,  this  movie  will  create  seri- 
ous problems  between  the  United  States 
and  Saudi  Arabia,  as  was  the  case  in 
Britain.  In  fact,  showing  this  film  could 
be  the  most  serious  diplomatic  blunder 
in  years — and  there  is  a  lot  of  competi- 
tion for  that  title. 

There  is  no  inconsistency,  despite  my 
behef  in  complete  freedom,  in  wanting 
to  cancel  this  film. 

The  making  of  the  movie  was  heavily 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayer,  as 
is  the  PBS  network.  Such  Government 
backing  greatly  magnifies  the  diplomatic 
significance  of  this  film. 

If  it  had  been  privately  produced,  and 
were  to  be  aired  on  a  private  network. 
Congress  would  have  no  Involvement. 

The  problems  with  this  film  stem  from 
the  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary  in- 
volvement of  the  Federal  Government  in 
broadcasting.  This  involvement  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress,  and  only  Congress  can 
resolve  it. 

Educational  TV  would  survive  with- 
out Government  subsidies,  and  be  the 
better  for  it.  The  pseudo-clvll  liber- 
tarians who  claim  that  curtailing  a  Gov- 
ernment broadcast  violates  the  Consti- 
tution are  all  too  willing  to  extract 
money  by  force  from  the  American 
people,  to  finance  such  an  inappropriate 
film. 

We  will  have  perpetual  conflict  be- 
tween the  "Interests  of  the  state"  and 
the  first  amendment,  so  long  as  tax- 
payers' money  is  used  to  finance  broad- 
casting. 

Licensure  of  the  airwaves  is  a  problem 
as  well.  Brought  to  us  by  the  father  of 
the  Depression.  Herbert  Hoover,  broad- 
cast licensing  results  in  the  electronic 
media  being  less  free  than  the  print 
media,  through  equal-time  provisions 
and  relicensing  regulations. 

The  Congress  should  seriously  con- 
sider the  deregulation  of  the  airwaves, 


based  on  the  principles  of  private  prop- 
erty. If  the  diplomatic  crisis  we  face  as 
a  result  of  "Death  of  a  Princess  "  causes 
serious  debate  on  these  issues,  then  it 
will  have  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  Is 
time  that  we  considered  the  conflicts 
and  dangers  inherent  in  Government 
control  and  subsidization  of  broad- 
casting. 


NORTHEAST-MIDWEST     INSTITUTE 
REPORT  ON  INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

(Mr.  HILLIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fects of  incremental  pricing,  I  asked  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute  to  study  the 
issue  and  report  their  findings. 

I  have  examined  the  institute's  study 
which  will  be  available  May  12  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  phase  II 
regulations  which  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress  yesterday,  should  be  rejected. 
The  report  clearly  states  that  implemen- 
tation of  phase  II  could  cost  the  North- 
east and  Midwest  jobs  due  to  the  closing 
of  marginally  profitable  industrial  fa- 
cilities. The  institute  also  finds  that  as 
these  facilities  are  closed,  residential  gas 
prices  will  increase  since  there  are  fewer 
consumers  to  pay  for  production  and 
transportation  costs. 

Certainly  the  original  goal  of  Incre- 
mental pricing  was  a  worthy  one.  How- 
ever, it  is  clear  that  full  implementation 
of  incremental  pricing  could  severely 
hurt  our  productivity  and  should  be  re- 
jected. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Institute's  report.  It 
is  vital  that  we  strike  the  proper  balance 
between  the  need  to  help  residential  gas 
users  pay  for  higher  fuel  costs  and  the 
need  to  Improve  our  productivity.  Phase 
II  implementation  could  have  a  negative 
impact  on  both  these  objectives. 


D  1310 
THERE  GOES  THE  JUDGE? 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remsu-ks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speake'.  last  week 
Secretary  of  Education  Shirley  Hufsted- 
ler  made  a  partisan  attack  on  candidate 
Ronald  Reagan  in  a  speech  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  I  have  read  that 
speech.  It  is  long  on  personal  abuse  and 
short  on  facts.  It  Is  a  campaign  docu- 
ment, pure  and  simple. 

Listen  to  her  words: 

It  would  make  about  as  much  sense  to 
abandon  the  Federal  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation In  today's  world  as  it  would  to  dis- 
mantle the  Pentagon  and  rely  for  the  com- 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  Q   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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mon  defense  on  the  flintlocks  that  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  our  right  to  bear. 

Neither  Ronald  Reagan  nor  anyone 
else  I  know  has  said  we  should  "aban- 
don" the  Federal  role  of  education.  What 
has  been  said  is  that  the  proper  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  call 
for  a  Department  of  Education. 

The  Constitution  places  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  defense  on  the  Central 
Government;  it  places  primary  respon- 
sibiUty  for  education  on  the  States  and 
the  people.  So  what  can  she  possibly 
mean  by  this  false  analogy? 

In  subcommittee  hearings.  Judge  Huf- 
stedler  assured  me  she  would  not  use  her 
office  for  partisan  purposes.  Obviously 
she  takes  her  promises  as  seriously  as 
the  man  who  appointed  her. 


LAST  MEMBERS  OF  IRAN  RESCUE 
TASK  FORCE  ARRIVE  IN  UNITED 
STATES 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  yes- 
terday, the  last  members  of  the  Iran  res- 
cue task  force  arrived  back  in  the  United 
States.  These  were  the  men  who  gave 
their  lives  and  whose  bodies  were  dese- 
crated; paying  the  ultimate  price  for 
their  sense  of  duty  and  devotion  to  their 
Nation  and  fellow  citizens  held  hostage. 
Though  I  am  unaware  of  any  Member 
requesting  a  special  order  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  hope  each  and  every  one  of  us 
think  about  their  sacrifice  and  refiect  as 
to  what  their  bravery  has  meant  to  our 
Nation  and  the  world.  We  certainly  owe 
them  this  much. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


POSTAL  SERVICE  "VIOLATES  PRESI- 
DENT'S PRICE   GUIDELINES 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  Richard 
Nixon's  most  visible  legacy  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  proposed  a  big  hike  in  postal 
rates  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission.  Un- 
less the  Commission  vetoes  the  increase, 
it  will  go  into  effect  in  10  months. 

If  President  Carter  is  looking  for  vio- 
lators of  his  price  guidelines  to  chastise, 
he  ought  to  look  at  the  Postal  Service. 
The  proposed  33  percent  jump  for  first- 
class  rates  makes  price  rises  in  other 
services  look  petty.  Some  jawboning  in 
this  area  might  save  every  American 
money  over  the  next  few  years. 

Even  more  appalling  is  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  rate  increase.  The  rates  for 
first-class  mall,  which  is  the  type  most 
Americans  use  to  pay  gas  bills  and  to  send 
get  well  cards  to  their  aunts,  are  sup- 
posed to  jump  from  15  to  20  cents.  On  the 


other  hand,  the  rates  paid  by  Time  mag- 
azine and  Reader's  Digest  are  only  sup- 
posed to  go  up  by  a  scant  1 .9  percent.  The 
junk  mailers  will  be  forced  to  pay  17  per- 
cent more,  but  can  save  some  of  this 
amount  through  discounts. 

I  do  not  think  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try are  going  to  sit  quietly  as  the  Postal 
Service  raises  rates  and  cuts  services. 
The  American  people  want  a  post  oflQce 
that  delivers  the  mail  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Congress  must  take  a  more  active 
role  in  making  sure  that  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice does  just  that. 

Mr.  JOHN  L,  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CaUfornia. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  this  mean  that  people  who  send 
Grandparents'  Day  greeting  cards  are 
going  to  find  that  their  postage  rates 
have  increased  by  about  a  third? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  right — 
and  Mothers'  Day  cards  also. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Grandpar- 
ents' Day  Is  the  most  important  day. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mothers'  Day  is 
very  Imminent. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  HEALTH  AND  ENVIRONMENT 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE 
AND  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT 
DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  Environment  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  be  allowed  to  meet  while  the 
House  is  under  the  5 -minute  rule  today. 

The  ranking  RepubUcan,  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter  supports  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEBATE    CALLED   FOR   ON   MUSKIE 
NOMINATION 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  old 
saying  is  that  poUtlcs  stops  at  the  water's 
edge,  but  I  think  commonsense  should 
not.  I  have  read  this  morning  the  state- 
ment of  one  Edmund  Muskie  of  Maine, 
stating  that  he  intends  to  carry  on  the 
foreign  policies  of  President  Carter  and 
SecretaiT  Vance. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  I  think  the  very 
least  the  other  body  ought  to  do  is  to 
conduct  an  extensive  debate  on  his  nomi- 
nation, exploring  every  facet  of  the  poli- 
cies as  they  have  been  in  the  past  and 
should  be  in  the  future.  And,  if  he  means 
what  he  says,  I  think  his  nomination 
should  be  rejected. 

The  hour  of  this  country  is  too  late  to 
continue  these  policies,  and  if  that  is 


what  Mr.  Mijskie   means,   Mr.  MusKii 
should  not  be  Secretary  of  State. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  For  those  Members 
present,  the  Chair  would  like  to  make  the 
following  announcement: 

Upon  completion  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  House  will  take  up  the  food 
stamp  bin.  the  rule  and  general  debate. 

At  the  conclusion  of  general  debate, 
the  House  will  have  finished  the  legis- 
lative business  for  the  day. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  <H,  Con. 
Res.  307  >  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  383,  nays  4, 
answered  "present "  1,  not  voting  44,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  217) 

YEAS— 383 


Abdnor 

Bcreuler 

Clausen 

Addabbo 

Bethune 

Clay 

Akaka 

BevUl 

Cleveland 

Albosta 

Blaggl 

dinger 

Alexander 

Blanchard 

Coelho 

Ambro 

Boland 

Coleman 

Anderson. 

Boiling 

Colllna.  ni. 

Calif. 

Bonlor 

Col  Una.  Tex. 

Andrews, 

Bouquard 

Conable 

N.  Dak. 

Bowen 

Conte 

Annunzlo 

Brademaa 

Conyeri 

Anthony 

Breaux 

Corcoran 

Applegate 

Brlnkley 

Gorman 

Archer 

Brodhead 

Cotter 

Ashbrook 

Brooks 

Oourter 

Ashley- 

Broomfleld 

Crane,  Daniel 

Asp  in 

Brown,  Calif. 

D'Amours 

Atkinson 

Brown.  Ohio 

D&nlel.  Dan 

AuColn 

BroyhUl 

Daniel.  R   W. 

Bad  ham 

Burpener 

Dannemeyer 

Bi  falls 

Burllson 

Daschle 

BaUey 

Burton,  John 

Davis.  Mich. 

Baldus 

Burton.  Phillip 

de  la  Oarza 

Barnard 

Butler 

Dellums 

Barnes 

Byron 

Derrick 

Bauman 

Campbell 

Derwlnakl 

Ee-ird.  R.l. 

Carney 

Devlne 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Carr 

Dicks 

Be -'ell 

Carter 

Donnelly 

Bellenson 

Cavanaugb 

Dougherty 

Benjamin 

C happen 

Downey 

Bennett 

Cheney 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
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Duncan,  Tenn.   LaPalce  Rhodes 

Early  Lagomarslno       Richmond 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Ottlnger 


of  the  Ozarks  and  all  of  those  fellows. 
What  is  going  to  have  to  happen  to  meet 
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The  reasons  for  that  rejection  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  In  1974.  Olven  the  time 
available   to   the    Budget   Committee,   it   Is 


now?  We  will  need  flexibility  In  Septem- 
ber ;  we  will  have  flexibility  in  September, 


*--U^  11»t«A, 


I  also  place  in  the  record  a  list  of  or- 
ganizations    who    support     the     Udall 
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Duncan,  Tenn. 

LaFalce 

tMJij 

Lagomarslno 

Edgtf 

Latta 

Edvards.  Ala 

Leach,  Iowa 

Edwards.  CaUf. 

Leach.  La. 

Kdwarda,OUa- 

Leath.  Tex. 

Emery 

Lederer 

English 

Lee 

Krdahl 

I^hman 

Erlenbom 

Leland 

Brtd 

Lent 

Evans,  Del. 

Levltas 

Evans,  Oa. 

Lewis 

Evans,  Ind. 

Livingston 

Pary 

Loe  flier 

Paacell 

Long.  La. 

Fazio 

Long.  lid. 

P*nwlck 

Lott 

Perraro 

Lowry 

Plndley 

Lujan 

Plsb 

Luken 

Plsb«r 

Lundlne 

Plthlan 

Lungren 

Plippo 

McClory 

Plorto 

McCloskey 

Foley 

McCormack 

Ford.  Mich. 

McDade 

Ford.  Tenn. 

McDonald 

Forsythe 

McHugh 

Fountain 

McKay 

Fowler 

Madlgan 

Frenzel 

Maguire 

Frost 

Marks 

Fuqua 

Marlenee 

Garcia 

Martin 

Oaydos 

Matsul 

Oephartt 

Mattox 

Olalmo 

Mavroules 

aibbons 

MazzoU 

Oilman 

Mica 

Gingrich 

Michel 

GInn 

Mlkulskl 

OUckman 

Miller,  Calif. 

Goldwater 

Miller.  Ohio 

Gonzalez 

Mlneta 

Goodllng 

Mlnlsh 

Gore 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Gradlson 

Moakley 

Granun 

Moffett 

Grassley 

MoUoban 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Green 

Moore 

Grisham 

Moorhead. 

Quart  nl 

Calif. 

Gudger 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Guyer 

Mottl 

Hagedom 

Murphy.  HI. 

Hall.  Tex. 

Murphy.  NT. 

Hamilton 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Hance 

Murtha 

Ranley 

Musto 

Hansen 

Myers.  Ind. 

Harkln 

Myers,  Pa. 

Harris 

Natcher 

Hawkins 

Neal 

Heftel 

Nedzl 

High  tower 

Nelson 

Hlllla 

Nichols 

Hlnson 

Nolan 

Holland 

Nowak 

Hollenbeck 

O'Brten 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Horton 

Oberstar 

Howard 

Obey 

Hubbard 

Panetta 

Huckahy 

Pashayan 

Hughe* 

Patten 

Hutto 

Patterson 

Hyde 

Paul 

Ichord 

Pease 

Ireland 

Pepper 

Jacobs 

Perkins 

Jeffords 

Petrt 

Jeffrie* 

Peyser 

Jenkins 

Pickle 

Jenrette 

Porter 

Johnson.  Call! 

.  Price 

Johnscc,  Colo 

Prttchard 

Jones.  N.C. 

Pursell 

Jones.  Okla. 

Quayle 

Jones.  Tenn. 

QuUlen 

Kastenmeler 

RahaU 

Kazen 

Ralliback 

Kemp 

Ran  gel 

Klldee 

Ratchford 

Kostmayer 

Regula 

Kramer 

Reuas 

NATS—* 

Dickinson 

Lloyd 

Heckler 

UltcheU.  Md 

Rhodes 

Klchmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebeltus 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stan^eland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trtble 

tJdall 

miman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walecren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Willi.-- ms.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Dixon 

McEwen 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Dodd 

McKlnney 

Bingham 

Dornan 

Markey 

Boggs 

Drlnan 

Marriott 

Boner 

Eckhardt 

Mathls 

Bonker 

Hall,  Ohio 

Preyer 

Buchanan 

Hammer- 

Rose 

Chlsholm 

schmldt 

Rosenthal 

Coughlln 

Harsha 

Royer 

Crane,  Philip 

Hefner 

Scheuer 

Daniel  son 

Holt 

Stockman 

Davis,  S.C. 

Holtzman 

Vander  Jagt 

Deckard 

Kelly 

Wilson.  Bob 

Diggs 

Kindness 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Dlngell 

Kogovsek 

Young,  Alaska 

D  1330 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

TS    THK    COMMITTEE    Or    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  concurrent  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  307)  with  Mr. 
BoLLiNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday,  May 
6,  pending  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall). 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  an 
old  story  about  the  minister  who  was 
giving  his  semiannual  hell,  fire,  damna- 
tion Judgment  Day  sermon  to  the  con- 
gregation, and  he  said,  "Brothers  and 
sisters,  Judgment  Day  is  coming."  He 
said.  "On  that  great  Judgment  Day, 
there  will  be  lightning  and  rain."  He 
said,  "Brothers  and  sisters,  on  that  great 
Judgment  Day  there  will  be  earthquakes, 
and  on  the  Judgment  Day,"  he  said, 
"there  is  going  to  be  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, and  you  are  all  going  to  gnash  your 
teeth."  The  lady  in  the  front  row  said. 
"But  Reverend.  I  ain't  got  no  teeth."  And 
he  said,  "Madam,  on  that  terrible  Judg- 
ment Day,  teeth  will  be  provided." 

Well,  I  do  not  bring  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.  There  is  going  to  be  some 
gnashing  of  teeth  aroimd  here  if  you  do 
not  back  up  this  amendment  I  am  offer- 
ing. Let  me  just  give  some  of  the  brothers 
and  sisters  an  idea  of  the  way  you  are 
going  to  spend  the  next  35  days.  If  my 
amendment  fails,  reconciliation  is  called 
for  not  later  than  June  15  in  an  amount 
certain.  You  are  mandated  to  do  the  job. 

If  you  are  on  the  Post  OflQce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  you  might  want  to 
gnash  your  teeth  a  little  bit.  My  friend 
JIM  Hanley  in  the  next  35  days  has  got 
to  produce  changes  in  the  law  that  will 
reduce  spending  in  fiscal  year  1981  by 
$3,639,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
by  $4,204,000,000  in  outlays. 

You  all  ought  to  come  over  to  the  Post 
Oflttce  and  Civil  Service  Committee  some 
time.  We  got  Ed  Derwinski,  we  got  a 
great  show  over  there,  we  got  the  pride 


of  the  Ozarks  and  all  of  those  feUows. 
What  is  going  to  have  to  happen  to  meet 
this  mandate  of  the  Budget  Committee? 
We  are  going  to  have  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral pay  increase  from  10  percent  in 
October  down  to  6  percent;  at  least 
Saturday  delivery  of  mail  is  going,  and 
probably  more  than  that;  the  two-time 
a  year  adjustment  in  Federal  retiree 
benefits,  retirement  benefits,  will  have 
to  go;  and  you  folks  who  have  got  blue 
collar  Federal  employees,  they  are  going 
to  take  a  whack,  too.  Ways  and  Means, 
you  friendly  folks  over  there  on  Ways 
and  Means,  will  have  to  come  up  with 
$1.9  billion  in  savings  between  now  and 
the  15th  of  July.  Over  at  the  Armed 
Services  there  will  be  great  joy,  where 
you  will  be  mandated — not  advised,  but 
mandated — to  produce  $3.2  billion  in 
savings  by  changes  in  the  law.  Agricul- 
ture, a  big  one,  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation, I  have  them  all  here,  but  let 
me  quit  with  Veterans.  Those  of  you  on 
Veterans  Affairs  will  have  to  come  back 
with  a  modest  amount  of  $400  million  in 
reduced  programs  for  the  veterans  and 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

So  the  way  you  can  head  this  off  is  to 
vote  for  this  amendment  of  mine  which 
says,  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  and,  yes  we  are  going  to 
have  restraint  and,  yes,  we  are  going  to 
have  reconciliation,  but  we  are  going  to 
do  it  in  August  and  September,  the  way 
the  Budget  Act  contemplates." 

To  this  point  in  the  debate  of  this 
important  resolution  we  have  been  con- 
cerned with  amendments  which  are  sub- 
stantive. Amendments  to  this  point  have 
dealt  with  cuts  to  various  programs  and 
add-ons  to  various  programs,  all  within 
the  framework  of  the  desire  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  to  get  a  balanced 
budget  in  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  emphasize  that  this  amendment 
deals  with  procedure  and  procedure  only. 
That  is  why  the  chairmen  of  16  stand- 
ing House  committees  have  joined  me  in 
support  of  this  amendment.  As  Members 
know,  these  16  chairmen  have  not  all 
agreed  on  every  amendment  to  this  reso- 
lution. We  have  wide  views  on  priorities. 
But  we  stsmd  together  on  this  amend- 
ment because  you  do  not  change  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game. 

Any  study  of  the  Budget  Act  and  its 
legislative  history  makes  it  crystal  clear 
that  the  Budget  Committee,  by  report- 
ing a  bill  with  this  reconciliation  pro- 
vision, asks  the  House  to  reverse  the 
solemn  decision  made  by  both  Houses  in 
the  conference  committee  in  1974.  There 
may  be  arguments  about  some  points  in 
the  legislative  record,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  whole  budget  scheme  is 
designed  to  give  us  a  target  operation  in 
the  first  resolution  and  binding  ceilings 
in  the  second  one.  This  was  a  compromise 
debated  strenuously  and  finally  settled 
in  the  conference  committee  and  rati- 
fied by  the  House  and  Senate. 

As  I  say,  the  history  of  the  act  is  clear. 
Let  me  insert  at  this  point,  two  para- 
graphs from  the  letter  of  the  chairman 
to  Speaker  O'Neill  : 
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The  reasons  for  that  rejection  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  in  1974.  Olven  the  time 
available  to  the  Budget  Committee,  it  is 
impossible  for  It  to  become  well  enotigb 
acquainted  with  all  federal  programs  and 
activities  to  know  where  to  apply  appropri- 
ate economies  program  by  program.  The 
standing  committees,  with  expertise  in  the 
programs  In  their  respective  Jurisdictions, 
should  attempt  to  translate  the  targets  into 
program  detail. 

Invoking  reconciliation  in  the  first  step 
of  the  congressional  budget  process  under- 
mines the  committee  system,  reposing  in  the 
Budget  Committee  authority  to  legislate 
substantively  with  respect  to  the  nature  and 
scope  of  federal  activities.  Such  a  procedure 
which  Infringes  on  the  legitimate  roles  of 
authority  and  appropriations  proceseses,  is 
not  required  In  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

The  procedure  brought  to  the  floor  by 
the  Budget  Committee  this  time  simply 
passes  the  buck  to  the  committee  chair- 
men. I  think  all  of  us  are  ready  to  do  our 
duty,  to  wield  a  painful  ax  if  we  have  to, 
but  it  ought  to  be  done  4  months  from 
now.  as  all  of  us  had  a  right  to  expect 
based  on  previous  action  on  budget  reso- 
lutions. 

This  is  an  attack  on  the  budget  proc- 
ess, but  more  than  that,  it  is  an  attack 
on  the  committee  system.  There  are,  in 
my  opinion,  no  compelling  reasons  for 
creating  a  precedent  for  invoking  recon- 
ciliation in  the  first  budget  resolution. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  good  reasons  for 
not  disrupting  the  budget  process  this 
year.  Once  permitted,  reconciliation  in 
the  first  resolution  would  become  a 
matter  of  routine  and  regular  procedure. 
Hereafter,  the  first  resolution  would  set 
ceilings,  not  targets,  and  the  Congress 
would  be  controlled  by  one  budget  reso- 
lution adopted  early  in  the  year.  Many 
weeks  before  relevant  hearings  could  be 
held  on  which  rational  decisions  could 
be  based,  irrevocable  ceilings  would  be 
established  with  which  all  spending  bills 
would  have  to  conform. 

The  truth  is  that  this  budget  resolu- 
tion— like  every  first  budget  resolution 
to  date — is  nothing  more  than  an  edu- 
cated guess.  Recognizing  this  truth,  we 
should  be  very  slow  to  alter  the  budget 
process  to  force  certain  committees  to 
make  predetermined  draconian  cuts. 
Please  note  that  section  3  instructs  the 
committees,  directs  them,  orders  them  to 
achieve  cuts  of  a  predetermined  size. 
None  of  this  was  contemplated  when  the 
system  was  adopted.  I  think  I  speak  for 
aU  of  the  committee  chairmen  in  saying 
that  we  wilJ  do  our  duty,  however  tough 
It  may  be,  but  we  ought  to  do  it  4  months 
from  now  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect. 

Incidentally,  everyone  in  this  commit- 
tee knows  that  we  are  in  a  time  of  puz- 
zling, deep-seated  changes  In  our  eco- 
nomic system.  The  economic  assumptions 
of  today  will  surely  be  no  more  valid  than 
the  economic  assumptions  of  January 
are  valid  now.  Who  csm  guarantee  the 
situation  4  months  from  now?  We  are 
told  by  the  experts  that  an  increase  of 
unemployment  of  1  percent  of  the  labor 
force  will  cause  an  additional  $25  billion 
gap  in  the  move  of  the  budget  toward 
balance.  So  why  make  these  decisions 


now?  We  will  need  flexibility  in  Septem- 
ber ;  we  will  have  flexibility  in  September, 
and  we  then  can  act  in  the  light  of  condi- 
tions and  developments  between  now  and 
then. 

There  are  no  compelling  reasons  to  re- 
quire the  committee  chairmen  to  engage 
in  a  sensitive,  disruptive  procedure  at 
this  time. 

I  urge  you  to  adopt  my  amendment.  I 
place   in   the   Record   a   letter   to   the 
Speaker  from  16  committee  chairmen 
who  support  the  Udall  amendment: 
Committee  on  Intesioe 

and  insulab  attatrb, 
U.8.  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC,  March  27.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neux,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  opposed  to  the 
Inclusion  of  reconcUlatlon  In  the  First  Con- 
cturent  Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Such  action  would  have  the  effect  of  con- 
verting the  spending  limitation  specified  in 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  from  tar- 
gets to  fixed  ceilings.  Ceilings  were  contem- 
plated and  prc^osed  during  initial  considera- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  in  1974 
but  rejected  by  both  Houses  in  favor  of  main- 
taining the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  as  a 
target  for  guidance  of  the  Appropriations 
and  Standing  Committees. 

The  reasons  for  that  rejection  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  In  1974.  Given  the  time 
available  to  the  Budget  Committee,  It  Is  Im- 
possible for  it  to  become  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  all  federal  programs  and  activ- 
ities to  know  where  to  apply  appropriate 
economies  program  by  program.  The  stand- 
ing committees,  with  expertise  in  the  pro- 
grams In  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  should 
attempt  to  translate  the  targets  into  program 
detail. 

Invoking  reconciliation  In  the  first  step  of 
the  congressional  budget  process  undermines 
the  committee  system,  reposing  In  the  Budget 
Committee  authority  to  legislate  substan- 
tively with  respect  to  the  nature  and  scope 
of  federal  activities.  Such  a  procedure  which 
Infringes  on  the  legitimate  roles  of  author- 
ity and  appropriations  processes,  is  not  re- 
quired In  achieving  a  balanced  budget. 

Balancing  the  budget  should  be  accom- 
plished by  the  spending  committees  In  lleht 
of  their  evaluation  of  the  priorities  of  the 
activities  in  their  Jurisdictions.  The  depth 
of  the  cut  In  any  one  proeram  category 
should  not  be  predetermined  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  may  suggest  general  overall 
reductions:  It  should  not  direct  specific  pro- 
gram cuts. 

We  understand  that  there  is  likely  to  be 
one  substitute,  and  possibly  a  substitute  to 
a  substitute,  to  the  Concurrent  Resolution  to 
resolve  problems  that  have  arisen  since  the 
Budget  Committee  ordered  it  rep>orted.  We 
urge  your  sisslstance  In  having  included  In 
any  such  substitute,  language  appropriately 
deleting  reconciliation  In  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution.  In  the  event  that  there  is 
not  to  be  a  substitute,  we  seek  your  assist- 
ance In  having  deleted  from  the  First  Con- 
current Resolution  provisions  dealing  with 
reconciliation  by  whatever  means  may  be 
appropriate. 

Sincerely, 
Morris  K.  Udall,  James  M.  Hanley.  Frank 
Thompson,  Jr..  Henry  S.  Reuss.  Ray 
Roberts.  Harold  T.  Johnson,  Carl  D. 
Perkins,  Jamie  L.  Whltten.  John  M 
Murphy,  Peter  W.  Rodlno.  Jr.,  Neal 
Smith.  Ronald  V.  Dellums,  Don  Fuqua. 
Melvln  Price,  Clement  J.  Zablockl,  Har- 
ley  O.  Staggers. 


I  also  place  in  the  record  a  list  of  or- 
ganizations who  support  the  Udall 
amendment. 

The  list  referred  to  follows: 

StlPPORTERS    or    Mr.    DDAIX'S   AMENOlCBIfT 

The  American  Legion. 

The  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

AMVETS  (American  Veterans  of  World  War 
II,  Korea,  and  Vietnam ) . 

The  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

Committee  for  Full  Funding  of  Education 
Programs. 

Adult  Education  Association. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teach- 
er Education. 

American  Association  of  Junior  CoUeges. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

American  Association  of  State  CoUeges  and 

Universities. 

American  Association  of  University  Profes- 
sors. 

American  Council  on  Education. 
American  Education  Research  Association. 
American  Federation  of  Tteachers. 
American  Library  Association. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

The  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  for  Education  Communication 
Technology. 

Association  of  Research  Libraries. 

Committee  of  Private  University  Students 

CotincU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

CouncU  of  Great  City  Schools. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

National  Association  of  Public  and  Con- 
tinuing Education. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

National  School  Boards  Association. 

VS.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

State  of  New  Tork. 

State  of  California. 

State  of  Missouri. 

State  of  New  Jersey. 

American  Society  of  Highway  and  Trans- 
portation Operators. 

National  CouncU  of  Senior  Citizens. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  CoaUtlon. 

National  Employment  Law  Project. 

National  Urban  League. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

Coalition  for  Health  Funding. 

American  Nurses  Association. 

National  Association  of  Letter  Carrtert. 

National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 

American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Osteo- 
pathic Medicine. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Phar- 
macy. 
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American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pedi- 
atric Medicine. 
American  Association  of  Dental  Schools.  j^^^  ^^j^,  you  should  have  the  old  man     is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorizing 
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American  Association  of  Colleges  of  Pedi- 
atric Medicine. 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools. 

American  Association  of  University  Af- 
filiated Programs  for  the  Developmentally 
Olaabled. 

American  Congress  of  Rehabilitation  Medi- 
cine. 

Association  of  Nurse  Anesthetists. 

American  Diabetes  Association. 

American  Optometrlc  Association. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

American  Society  of  Allied  Health  Profes- 
sions. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges  of 
Optometry. 

Association  of  University  Programs  In 
Health  Administration. 

Citizens  for  Treatment  of  High  Blood 
Pressure. 

Association  of  Schools  of  Social  Work. 

National  Association  of  Community  Health 
Centers. 

National  Council  of  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers. 

National  Mental  Health  Association. 

The  National  Foundation,  March  of  Dimes. 

AFL-CIO. 

UAW.  I 

APSCME.  ' 

United   Federal    Communication   Workers. 

International  Association  of  Machinists. 

ADA.  I 

n  1340        ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has 
expired. 

fBy  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Udall  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.  1 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  UDALX..  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  is  something  that  troubles  me  on 
this.  It  appears  to  me  if  we  follow  this 
recommendation  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, that  we  are  basically  totally  un- 
dercutting the  authorizing  committees 
whose  function  really  is  to  develop  these 
programs  as  they  see  fit  in  line  with  their 
research  and  study  to  do  what  is  best  to 
accomplish  major  ends. 

Now  if  we  act  at  this  time  on  this,  it 
is  like  saying  all  the  work  we  have  done  is 
for  nothing  and  we  are  foUowing  dic- 
tates of  a  committee  which  has  not  had  a 
chance  to  do  the  kind  of  work  we  have. 
Is  that  basically  it? 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  gentleman  is  pre- 
cisely correct.  If  it  were  anybody  but  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  GiAiMQi .  who  is  one  of  the  great 
men  in  the  service  of  the  Congress,  I 
would  say  it  is  a  grab  for  power.  It  is  a 
grab  for  power  to  do  things  that  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tee ought  to  do:  and  it  should  not  be  done 
by  flat  handed  down  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, much  as  I  respect  the  members 
who  sit  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  Mo 
Udall  story  about  the  old  man.  the  young 
boy  and  the  donkey.  They  were  going 
along  with  the  young  boy  on  the  donkey, 
and  they  ran  into  a  group  of  people;  and 


they  said,  "For  goodness  sakes,"  to  the 
young  boy,  "why  are  you  letting  the  old 
man  walk?  You  should  have  the  old  man 
on  the  donkey." 

So  they  exchanged  places,  and  the  old 
man  got  on  the  donkey,  and  they  ran  in- 
to another  group  of  people,  and  they 
said,  "What  are  you  doing  to  the  old 
man?  The  little  boy  should  be  riding  on 
the  donkey.  You  should  have  the  young 
boy  riding  on  the  donkey  with  you." 

So  they  both  decided  to  get  on  the 
donkey,  and  they  ran  into  a  group  of 
people  who  said,  "You  know,  both  of  you 
are  weighing  down  on  that  poor  donkey. 
It  is  really  wrong  what  you  are  doing." 
So  they  decided,  both  the  young  boy  and 
the  old  man,  they  would  start  carrying 
the  donkey. 

As  they  crossed  the  bridge,  they  lost 
their  grip  and  the  donkey  fell  into  the 
river. 

The  moral  of  that  story,  according  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall),  if  you  do  not  make  up  your 
mind,  you  are  going  to  lose  your  donkey. 
The  point  is  that  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  if  we  do  not  make  up  our 
minds  on  reconciliation,  we  are  going  to 
lose  the  budget  resolution. 

Reconciliation  is  essential  to  the  res- 
olution. It  is  essential  as  a  procedure,  as 
a  tool,  as  a  necessary  discipline,  and  as  a 
symbol  that  we  are  serious  about  passing 
a  resolution  that  balances  the  budget. 

Reconciliation  it  a  legitimate  tool  un- 
der the  budget  process.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it.  It  is  a  legitimate  tool.  It  is  not 
a  grab  for  power.  It  is,  in  fact,  built  into 
the  Budget  Act  itself  under  section  310. 
We  have  built  it  in  under  the  first  res- 
olution under  section  301  ib) 2,  which 
states  that  the  committee  may  recom- 
mend any  procedure  "which  is  consid- 
ered appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act." 

Now,  that  h£is  not  been  made  a  point 
of  order  by  anyone  on  the  floor.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  legitimate  parliamentary  vehicle 
for  us  to  build  in  reconciliation  into  the 
first  budget  resolution,  because  it  is  not 
only  appropriate,  but  it  is  essential  if  we 
are  going  to  have  a  balanced  budget. 

We  add  $9  billion  as  part  of  this  budg- 
et resolution  in  legislative  savings,  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and 
the  committee.  There  is  no  way — there  is 
no  way — that  $9  billion  in  savings  can  be 
achieved  without  reconciliation. 

Last  year  we  targeted  $2.7  billion  in 
legislation  savings  in  the  second  budget 
resolution.  We  achieved  about  $200  mil- 
lion out  of  that  $2.7  billion  savings  that 
was  supposedly  targeted  and  which  the 
committees  were  supposed  to  go  after, 
$200  million  out  of  $2.7  billion.  That  was 
after  we  had  a  first  budget  resolution 
that  targeted  almost  $6  billion  in  sav- 
ings. 

Second,  these  are  targets.  These  are 
not  specific  recommendations  to  the 
committees.  The  committees  have  the 
discretion  to  look  at  the  areas  that  they 
believe  ought  to  be  recommended  for 
savings.  What  the  Budget  Committee 
provides  to  the  basic  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  suggestions  and  recommen- 
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dations.  They  are  not  mandates.  We  do 
present  a  target  figure  for  savings,  but  it 
is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  authorizing 
committees  to  decide  where  those  savings 
ought  to  be  made,  and  indeed  only  8  of 
the  18  authorizing  committees  have  in- 
structions under  this  budget  resolution. 
Committees  like  Interior,  Public 
Works,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
are  not  included.  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Judiciary,  Government  Operations, 
Banking,  nor  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, none  of  those  are  included  with 
regards  to  the  instructions. 

The  third  point  is  with  regard  to  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Arizona  says  we 
ought  to  wait  until  September.  The  fact 
is  that  we  are  dealing  with  severe  time 
constraints  as  it  is.  This  summer  we  are 
going  to  be  engaged  in  national  conven- 
tions which  means  we  will  not  have  that 
much  time  here.  We  are  going  to  be 
spending  1  month  in  September  in  which 
the  resolution  or  the  Budget  Act  only 
provides  for  10  days  for  the  committees 
to  report  back  on  reconciliation. 

If  you  think  there  is  chaos  now  in  a 
30-day  period  in  which  we  provide  until 
June  15.  imagine  a  10-day  period  in 
which  the  committees  have  to  report 
back  reconciliation  on  some  of  the  major 
issues  that  are  here.  There  are  severe 
time  constraints. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAJTETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

What  would  happen  in  the  event,  as 
an  example,  if  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee after  the  passage  of  this  bill 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  suppose  we  pass  this 
resolution,  and  suppose  that  the  limit  on 
defense  is  $145  billion,  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  or  the  authorizing 
committee,  as  the  case  might  be,  brings 
back  a  bill  to  the  House  that  exceeds 
that.  When  is  reconciliation  made?  At 
that  point? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Reconciliation  is  the 
process  of  saying  to  the  committees, 
"You  have  a  target  figure  of  savings  to 
reach."  If  the  committee  reports  out  a 
bill  that  exceeds  that  amount  under  the 
resolution,  there  is  a  holding  of  that  bill 
at  the  desk,  a  delay  on  the  enrollment 
of  the  bill  that  will  hold  the  bill  at  the 
desk  until  sufficient  savings  have  been 
passed. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  In  other  words,  when 
the  resolution,  the  budget  resolution, 
passes,  if  this  reconciliation  provision 
remains  in  it,  when  that  Appropriations 
Committee  or  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee, whoever  it  might  be,  comes  back  to 
this  floor  with  a  bill,  in  essence  they  have 
got  to  bring  it  inside  of  the  flgure  given 
in  the  first  budget  resolution.  Is  that  not 
correct? 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

But  I  might  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona's  amendment  does  not  deal 
with  the  question  of  delay  on  enroll- 
ment: it  deals  solely  with  the  question 
of  the  targeting  to  the  committees  under 
reconciliation.  It  does  not  deal  with  the 
delay  on  enrollment,  which  is  another 
piece  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Well,  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  he  will  yield  further,  is  the 
gentleman  saying  even  with  reconcilia- 
tion in  the  bill  that  that  constitutes  a 
target,  or  is  the  gentleman  saying  it  is 
a  firm  figure? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  target  on  savings 
is  a  firm  figure. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  But  the  savings  pro- 
posals to  achieve  those  particular  sav- 
ings are  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Yes,  but  what  I  am 
saying  is  in  the  beginning  that  is  a  firm 
figure  that  cannot  be  exceeded,  and  the 
committee  can  simply  just  stay  inside  of 
that  figure,  and  that  is  the  only  response 
the  committee  has  to  a  limitation;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  will  listen  to  this  point,  I  want 
to  underscore  that  the  reconciliation 
instruction  is  instruction  to  eight  sub- 
stantive committees  primarily  on  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  does  not  attach  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  my 
colleague  from  Florida  is  concerned  with 
regard  to  defense? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  In  response  to  the  gen- 
tleman, therp  was  another  point  that 
I  was  going  to  make,  which  is  basically 
the  savings  targets  we  have  provided  here 
deal  with  reforms  in  entitlement  type 
programs,  permanent  type  programs,  not 
the  kind  of  discretionary  programs  the 
gentleman  mainly  focuses  on  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CH.^PPELL.  If  the  gentleman  is 
dealing  in  procedural  principles,  it 
seems  to  me  if  this  principle  is  to  be 
started  it  could  very  easily  be  expanded 
to  all  committees  and  all  types  of  pro- 
erams;  is  that  noi  correct? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think,  as  with  mo.st 
delegations  of  power,  it  has  been  exer- 
cised with  discretion.  We  felt  trying  to 
get  a  balanced  budget  mandated  that 
we  would  implement  this  procedure  of 
reconciliation  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution or  else  we  would  have  no  savings 
opportunities  to  begin  the  fiscal  re- 
straint we  are  ti-ying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  I  agree  in  trying  to 
make  the  savings,  but  what  worries  me 
is  the  procedural  steps  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  use  here  to  bring  that  about. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  other  point  that 
needs  to  be  made  is  that  these  savings 


are  important  regardless  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  that  impacts  on  the 
Nation.  We  are  not  talking  about  in 
this  area  savings  that  relate  to  com- 
pletely discretionary  areas.  What  we  are 
targeting  is  reforms  that  have  been  rec- 
ommended year  in  and  year  out. 

For  example,  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  let  .ne  indicate  some  of  the 
areas  of  savings  that  have  been  speci- 
fied by  the  committee. 

Health  programs : 

Hospital  cost  containment. 

Revision  to  make  medicare  benefits 
for  the  working  aged  supplementary  to 
private  insurance. 

Elimination  of  bonus  to  hospitals  for 
provision  of  routine  nursing  services  to 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

Limitation  on  payments  to  hospitals 
to  the  nursing  home  rate  for  long-term 
case  services. 

Implementation  of  joint  audit  for 
medicare  and  medicaid. 

Establishment  of  financial  penalties 
to  deter  abuse  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

Competitive  bid  purchasing  for  equip- 
ment and  services. 

Other  health  care  cost  control  pro- 
posals. 

Federal  compensation  reform. 

Income  security  programs : 

Disability  insurance  reforms,  includ- 
ing revision  of  benefit  computations,  in- 
creased work  incentives,  improved  ad- 
ministration, and  other  changes. 

Those  are  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Those  are  basic  reforms  that  should 
be  enacted  regardless  of  what  the  eco- 
nomic situation  is.  We  are  talking  about 
reforms  in  uncontrollable  spending.  We 
have  76.6  percent  of  this  budget  that  is 
now  uncontrollable  because  of  various 
entitlement  programs.  We  need  to  focus 
on  reforms  in  those  programs,  and  that 
IS  what  most  of  these  .savings  target. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pavetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  basic  problem  in 
the  budget  we  are  dealing  with,  and  I 
think  this  is  something  that  has  been  de- 
bated over  the  last  few  daj's,  is  the  lack 
of  confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
whether  this  Congress  is  going  to  have 
the  will  or  the  courage  to  do  anything 
with  regard  to  the  budget,  the  fact  that 
we  are  tied  to  special  interests,  the  fact 
that  committees  will  not,  in  fact,  con- 
duct proper  oversight  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  place. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  reconciliation  I 
think  we  confirm  that  basic  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  the  process,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  will  to  do  anything.  If  we  fail 
to  enact  reconciliation  I  think  it  con- 
firms the  basic  suspicion  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  say  one  thing,  which  is  "Balance 
the  budget,"  and  do  something  else. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  to  make  up 
our  minds  as  Members  here.  We  cannot 
be  for  a  balanced  budget  and  sigainst 
reconciliation. 


For  those  reasons  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  against  this  amendment. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  was  interested  in  the 
colloquy  the  gentleman  had  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Chappell) 
and  he  seemed  to  be  telling  us,  first,  that 
they  are  not  really  binding,  they  are 
merely  targets  and  advisory.  Now  he 
seems  to  be  saying  that  these  are  bind- 
ing, takes  great  pride  in  the  fact  that 
these  are  mandatory  targets. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  answer  one  question.  I 
want  to  read  from  the  bill  on  page  6. 
This  is  the  last  law  we  are  asked  to 
enact. 

The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices •  •  •  shall  reduce  sjiendlng  for  fiscal 
year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  83.263,0O0.CKX)  In  budget  authority. 

That  does  not  sound  like  advice.  That 
says  they  "shall." 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  I  may  respond  to 
that,  the  reason  for  that  flgure  is  be- 
cause there  is  a  dual  referral  here,  both 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  and  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  with  regard  to  the  dollar  re- 
ductions as  well  as  with  regards  to 
changes  in  Federal  pay  compensation. 
That  is  the  reason  we  have  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  involved. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not  trying  to 
convoy  the  impression  that  $3  billion 
somehow  is  going  to  be  reduced  from  the 
Armed  Services  or  from  the  defense  area. 
We  are  basically  targeting  at  reforms  in 
pay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Udall  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  UDALL.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  UDALL.  The  bill  clearly  says,  if  I 
can  read  the  English  language,  when  we 
tell  the  Veterans  Committee  to  chop  off 
$400  million  in  ongoing  programs,  that 
is  not  advice,  it  is  not  counsel,  it  is  an 
order.  It  is  an  order  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  that  committee  to  cut 
off  $400  miUion.  If  they  only  cut  $300 
million,  that  is  not  enough  and  the  bills 
are  held  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  lays 
that  issue  correctly  before  the  House, 
which  is  we  do  set  a  target  at  a  certain 
figure.  It  is  up  to  the  committee  to  reach 
that  target  flgure,  but  it  can  do  it  and 
exercise  its  discretion  to  finance  those 
savings  In  other  areas  other  than  what 
the  committee  recommended. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PAKPTTA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  his  statement  and  his 
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work  on  the  legislative  savings.  The 
question  I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  we 
keep  hearing  "cuts."  Is  not  the  gentleman 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
to  take  any  other  action? 
Mr.    PANETTA.    That    is    absolutely 


responsibility  to  lay  out  some  areas  that 
could  be  targeted  by  the  committees.  If 
we  did  not  do  that,  we  would  be  accused 
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March  or  so  of  next  year  It  will  be  clear 
that  we  will  have  a  deflcit,  regardless  of 


pact  such  a  reduction  would  have  on 
SBA  lending  as  it  would  involve  a  major 


is  devastating  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Studies  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
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work  on  the  legislative  savings.  The 
question  I  would  a£k  the  gentleman:  we 
keep  hearing  "cuts."  Is  not  the  gentleman 
really  saying  in  reconciliation  language 
they  have  to  reestablish  the  increases  to 
fit  our  targeted  goal  and  the  priority  de- 
cisions rest  with  the  committees  that 
have  the  responsibility:  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. In  addition  to  that.  I  might  say  it  is 
not  just  the  Budget  Committee  setting 
these  targets;  it  is,  indeed,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

f  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prewzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Panetta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  con- 
gratulate him  also.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  laid  out  the  issue  very  clearly 
to  the  Members.  It  is  simply  whether  we 
are  serious  sibout  balancing  the  budget 
or  not. 

TTie  Budget  Committee  carmot  bal- 
ance the  budget,  nor  can  this  House,  in 
passing  the  budget  resolution.  We  need 
the  cooperation  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  the  Appropriation  Commit- 
tees. There  is  no  other  way  to  do  it  than 
through  the  reconciliation  process.  The 
very  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona has  brought  this  amendment  to  the 
floor,  sustained  by  15  other  committee 
chairmen,  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the 
committee  ctiairmen  do  not  want  to  sub- 
mit to  a  balanced  budget.  They  are  un- 
willing to  make  the  difficult  decisions 
that  now  face  this  House. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  just  right,  and 
I  thank  him  for  his  statement  and  hope 
the  amendment  is  soundly  defeated. 

Mr.  JENKINS,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  in  the  areas 
he  mentioned  as  far  as  the  savings  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  I 
notice  in  the  report  that  one  of  the  items 
Is  hospital  cost  containment,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  one  of  the  larger  items;  is 
that  correct? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JENKINS.  This  House  already  re- 
jected hospital  cost  containment.  Is  the 
gentleman  now  saying  that  the  Commit- 
tee (Ml  Ways  and  Means  ought  to  bring 
back  hospital  cost  containment? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Let  me  state  this  issue 
was  discussed  in  committee  and  It  was 
our  feeling,  by  virtue  of  the  voluntary 
efforts  that  have  been  made  in  that  area, 
plus  any  additional  efforts  that  the  com- 
mittee might  consider  appropriate,  that 
Indeed  a  figure  in  the  vicinity  of  $780  mil- 
lion could  be  achieved  in  savings,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  cost  contain- 
ment legislation  Itself  is  specifically 
enacted. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  In  hospital  cost  containment  that 


the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
to  take  any  other  action? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

□  1400 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Panetta  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  point  is  this,  that 
a  set  figure  is  presented  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  and  it  feels  that 
this  is  not  the  area  that  they  can  achieve 
savings,  then  we  are  asking  the  commit- 
tee in  its  own  discretion  and  using  its 
own  prerogatives  to  set  targets  within 
that  figure.  We  do  not  think  that  is  ask- 
ing the  committee  too  much  in  trying 
to  reach  a  balanced  budget,  where  all 
of  the  committees  are  going  to  have  to 
participate. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  problem  that  bothers 
me  in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
is  the  gentleman  is  really  mandating  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  that 
if  we  do  not  bring  back  such  a  program, 
we  can  raise  taxes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  No.  I  do  not  think  so. 
The  gentleman  himself  has  often  spoken 
about  the  waste  that  exists  within  a 
number  of  programs,  and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  could  find  sufficient  savings 
in  other  areas. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  speak 
with  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr. 
Jenkins)  about  the  point  he  just  made. 
We  debated  this  at  length  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  The  gentleman  knows  my 
involvement  with  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment legislation  and  my  concern  with 
what  the  budget  would  set  forth  in  that 
regard.  It  is  my  view  that  the  savings 
that  are  shown  in  the  budget  with  re- 
gard to  hospital  cost  containment  will 
be  and  are  being  achieved  through  the 
voluntary  program,  and  that  further  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  not  be  necessary 
to  achieve  that  level  of  savings.  The 
Wavs  and  Means  Committee  has  already 
brought  out  H.R.  2626  and  that  legisla- 
tion, which  now  embodies  the  voluntary 
cost  containment  program,  has  been 
passed  bv  this  House.  I  have  been 
throu-^h  the  figures  with  the  CBO  and 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
staff,  and  it  is  my  belief  that  those 
figures  wUl  be  achieved  without  any- 
thing further  being  done  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  in  an  affirma- 
tive manner  to  achieve  those  savings. 

Mr.  JENKINS.  If  the  gentleman  from 
California  would  yield.  I  appreciate  the 
assurances  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt)  .  but  I  simplv  note 
in  the  Budget  Committee  report  that  It 
savs  hospital  cost  containment.  $780 
million.  I  know  the  House  has  already 
rejected  hospital  cost  containment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  The  point  is  that  the 
Budget  Committee  felt  it  would  have  the 


responsibility  to  lay  out  some  areas  that 
could  be  targeted  by  the  committees.  If 
we  did  not  do  that,  we  would  be  accused 
of  not  being  specific  as  far  as  where 
these  savings  could  be  made. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  for  one  min- 
ute, I  would  like  to  refer  to  something 
else  in  the  resolution  that  has  not  been 
alluded  to  at  all  that  could  be  a  very  sig- 
nificant thing.  Then  I  want  to  discuss 
reconciliation.  That  one  thing  is  the  very 
last  couple  of  sentences  in  the  entire 
budget  resolution  calling  upon  the  Pres- 
ident to  report  back  to  Congress  *ithin 
60  days  as  to  what  should  be  done  to  cor- 
rect the  Consumer  Price  Index — a  small 
item,  but  it  could  be  infinitely  more  sig- 
nificant as  far  as  inflation  than  all  the 
talk  about  a  balanced  budget  and  every- 
thing else. 

Now,  let  me  address  this  problem  of 
reconcihation  and  the  motion  of  our 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udald.  First  of  all,  if  we  are  seri- 
ous about  reconciliation,  it  has  to  come 
in  the  first  budget  resolution;  it  cannot 
come  in  the  second  budget  resolution  be- 
cause it  is  too  late. 

Second,  what  has  been  suggested  by 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  and  others  is 
that  this  process  is  tough.  It  is.  Let  us 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  There  is  no 
easy  way  to  achieve  what  we  are  talking 
about  achieving.  We  should  fool  our- 
selves in  that  regard. 

We  are  breaking  new  ground.  There 
are  some  questions  that  we  do  not  know 
the  answers  to  right  now.  We  have  never 
gone  through  this  process  before.  For 
example,  I  happen  to  think — and  this  is 
no  reflection  on  the  chairman,  who  has 
done  a  significant  public  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  nor  my  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee — that  we  should  have  con- 
sulted the  committees  more  as  we  moved 
into  this  process  of  reconciliation.  The 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, for  example,  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  ramifications  of  Satur- 
day delivery  than  we  do,  and  we  did  not 
consult  adequately.  The  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  knows  a  great  deal 
more  about  the  school  lunch  programs 
than  we  do.  and  we  did  not  consult  ade- 
quately. I  think  that  consultation  proc- 
ess has  to  be  improved. 

I  also  suggested  in  appearing  before 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  and  reauested. 
that  each  committee  chairman  who  was 
affected  by  this  reconciliation  motion 
ought  to  have  the  right  under  a  seml- 
closed  rule  to  come  in  with  an  amend- 
ment to  alter  their  particular  mandate 
under  the  reconciliation  process.  I  still 
believe  that  is  sound,  and  as  we  go 
through  the  reconciliation  process  in 
years  to  come — and  I  think  we  have  to 
if  we  are  serious  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess— I  think  we  have  to  leave  the  door 
open  in  this  budget  amendment  for  every 
committee  chairman  who  is  impacted  by 
reconciliation  to  have  the  possibility  of 
having  an  amendment  to  offer.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  regardless  of  the 
good    intentions    of    this    body,    come 
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March  or  so  of  next  year  It  will  be  clear 
that  we  will  have  a  deficit,  regardless  of 
our  efforts.  There  is  a  chance  that  we 
will  have  a  balanced  budget,  but  if  the 
Udall  amendment  is  adopted,  there  is 
absolutely  no  chance  that  we  will  have 
a  balanced  budget.  I  do  not  see  that  we 
can  avoid  that  reality. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  my 
colleague  on  the  committee  (Mr. 
Panetta)  said  the  question  is  really,  Are 
we  serious  about  the  budget  process?  I 
think  ultimately  it  comes  down  to  that. 
It  is  tough.  There  are  no  easy  answers. 
We  are  breaking  new  ground,  and  in  the 
process  we  are  going  to  see  some  mis- 
takes we  have  made.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  improve.  But  the  answer  is  not 
rejecting  this  tool  that  gives  us  the  only 
opportunity  that  we  have  to  really  get 
hold  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  agree  with  a  lot  of 
what  the  gentleman  says,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  way 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  can 
in  reporting  a  resolution  in  time  to  pass 
by  May  15  know  enough  about  all  of 
these  programs  to  know  what  funding 
level  to  recommend  for  sure.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
reconciliation  in  the  spring.  I  just  give 
the  gentleman  one  example.  TTie  com- 
mittee has  recommended  under  function 
370  reduction  of  $100  million  in  the  Small 
Business  Administrations  Loan  and  In- 
vestment P\ind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  business  loan  program 
is  categorized  under  budget  function 
370.  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit. 
SBA's  business  loan  and  investment  re- 
volving fund  is  used  to  operate  six 
loan  programs,  the  primary  one  being 
the  regular  business  loan  program 
under  section  7(a)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  For  fiscal  year  1980  the  Congress 
approved  a  total  of  $391  million  in  di- 
rect loans  and  $3,595  billion  in  guaran- 
teed loans.  For  fiscal  year  1981  the  Pres- 
ident recommended  a  total  direct  busi- 
ness loan  program  of  $346  million,  or  a 
reduction  of  $45  million,  and  an  increase 
in  guaranteed  lending  to  $4  billion.  The 
basis  of  the  President's  proposed  cut  in 
direct  lending  is  an  administration  pro- 
posal to  target  all  direct  loans.  These 
target  groups  for  fiscal  year  1981  would 
comist  of  women,  minorities,  and  handi- 
capped. All  others  would  be  excluded 
from  direct  loan  assistance. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  In  its 
report  recommends  a  reduction  in  func- 
tion 370,  including  a  reduction  in  the 
appropriation  for  SBA's  business  loan 
and  investment  fund  of  $100  million  with 
the  Budget  Committee's  statement: 

with  this  reduction,  1961  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  would  be  at  about  fiscal 
year  1980  levels. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  correct  that 
a  reduction  of  $100  miUion  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  in  1981  would 
leave  them  about  the  same  as  in  1980; 
but  it  is  highly  erroneous  as  to  the  im- 


pact such  a  reduction  would  have  on 
SBA  lending  as  it  would  involve  a  major 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  direct  loans. 

Until  fiscal  year  1979,  each  appropri- 
ation for  SBA  included  a  reserve  for 
anticipated  losses  resulting  at  some  time 
in  the  future  on  loan  guarantees.  In  the 
case  of  SBA's  regular  business  loans,  the 
reserve  was  computed  at  15  percent.  Un- 
der the  old  system,  for  each  $1  biUion 
of  guaranteed  regular  business  loans, 
Congress  appropriated  in  advance  a  $150 
million  reserve.  This  was  certainly  the 
wise  and  prudent  manner  of  funding 
future  losses  due  to  current  programs. 
Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1979,  however, 
at  the  administration's  request  and  at 
the  Senate's  insistence,  we  did  away  with 
this  prudent  system.  Instead,  we  now 
only  appropriate  an  amount  sufficient 
to  cover  losses  anticipated  in  the  next 
fiscal  year;  we  have  absolutely  no  reserve 
to  pay  future  losses  when  they  occur 
in  later  years.  This  change  did,  how- 
ever, have  one  immediate  effect — it  re- 
duced the  amount  of  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  the  current  budget  needed 
to  support  SBA's  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
grams. We  are  now  going  to  have  to 
pay  for  this  foolish  change  by  an  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  and  outlays 
not  only  this  year  but  for  years  to  come. 

Had  we  continued  imder  the  old  "re- 
serve" system,  losses  attributable  to  guar- 
anteed loans  made  in  fiscal  year  1979 
would  have  been  covered  by  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  1979;  and  similarly,  future 
losses  occurring  because  of  guaranteed 
loans  made  in  fiscal  year  1980  would  have 
been  covered  by  moneys  appropriated  for 
1980  as  part  of  the  1980  budget.  But  as  I 
stated  we  no  longer  follow  this  system 
and  as  a  result  the  1980  budget  contains 
money  to  pay  losses  on  loans  guaranteed 
in  1979  and  the  1981  budget  request  in- 
cludes funding  to  pay  losses  originating 
from  guaranteed  loans  made  this  year  as 
well  as  in  1979.  In  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget,  for  example,  $264  million  is  for 
losses  or  repurchases  anticipated  to  occur 
in  fiscal  year  1981  on  account  of  guaran- 
tees on  loans  made  in  1979  and  1980. 
Looking  at  it  another  way,  $264  million 
of  the  administration's  request  of  $594 
million  in  outlays  or  44  percent,  is  un- 
controllable. It  goes  without  saying  that 
this  will  continue  ad  infinitum  and  that 
even  if  SBA  made  no  more  guaranteed 
loans  we  would  still  have  to  continue  to 
appropriate  money  to  pay  losses  in  the 
future  due  to  guaranteed  loans  made  in 
prior  years. 

The  net  result  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  the  appropri- 
ation to  SBA's  business  loan  and  invest- 
ment fimd  be  reduced  by  $100  million 
from  the  amount  recommended  by  the 
President,  if  adopted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  would  be  to  force  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  already  meager 
amount  of  direct  loans.  Instead  of  a  $45 
million  reduction  as  proposed  by  the 
President,  the  direct  loans  would  have  to 
be  reduced  $145  million  from  the  1980 
level  or  a  budget  cut  of  37  percent. 

I  believe  we  should  be  going  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  SBA  direct  lending  especially 
in  these  times  of  high  interest  rates  and 
an  acute  lack  of  capital,  a  shortfall  which 


is  devastating  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Studies  have  clearly  shown  that  the 
small  business  sector  of  our  economy  Is 
the  Nation's  job  creator  and  that  jobs 
can  be  created  through  SBA  loans,  most 
of  which  will  eventually  be  repaid.  This 
is  certainly  much  cheaper  than  the  cost 
our  Nation  incurs  by  depriving  the  small 
business  commimity  of  the  capital  it 
needs  and  thus  preventing  it  from  assist- 
ing our  economy  by  adding  to  employ- 
ment, and  the  ensuing  increase  in  Feder- 
al income  taxation,  and  a  reduction  In 
unemployment  benefits,  food  stamps, 
and  other  Federal  spending  to  assist  t^e 
unemployed  and  their  dependents. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  this 
budget  resolution,  as  have  previous  ones, 
assumes  that  we  will  not  have  any  large 
physical  disasters  besetting  our  Nation  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  In  an  attempt  to  keep 
original  budget  requests  low,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress  repeatedly 
lowbaU  the  amount  needed  for  capital  for 
SBA's  physical  disaster  program.  As  a 
result,  supplemental  appropriations  are 
necessary  and  certainly  this  causes  prob- 
lems for  €iny  budget  system.  I  simply 
want  to  point  out  that  the  $180  million 
in  new  funds  requested  by  the  President, 
and  apparently  included  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Budget  Committee,  in 
all  probability  will  not  be  sufficient  and 
that  additional  capital  will  have  to  be 
provided  to  SBA  if  loan  assistance  is  to 
be  provided  to  disaster  victims. 

Finally,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  again  recommend- 
ing enactment  of  a  limitatiwi  on  the 
amount  of  Federal  loans  which  may  be 
made  in  fiscal  year  1981. 1  certainly  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  not  heed  this  rec- 
ommendation as  to  impose  such  a  limi- 
tation upon  disaster  lending  and  would 
simply  necessitate  extra  paperwork  by 
the  Congress  in  order  to  increase  the 
limitation  as  needed  to  provide  disaster 
assistance.  The  worst  aspect,  however,  is 
that  while  Congress  would  be  shufHing 
the  papers  to  lift  the  ceiling,  disaster  vic- 
tims would  be  denied  loan  assistance  and 
thus  additional  harm  would  be  inflicted 
upon  them  by  the  very  government 
which  seeks  to  lend  them  a  helping  hand 
in  their  hour  of  need. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
position  IS  well  taken  up  to  a  point.  I 
think  that  somehow  we  have  to  work  out 
a  procedure  where  we  work  with  the 
Small  Business  Committee  and  the  other 
committees.  However,  I  disagree  with 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  If 
we  wait  until  September  15,  15  days  be- 
fore the  start  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  the 
horse  is  out  of  the  bam. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  There  is  a  real  dilem- 
ma here.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  do 
not  have  reconciliation  in  the  first  budg- 
et resolution,  then  the  gentleman  Is 
absolutely  right.  We  have  gone  through 
a  charade,  and  there  is  no  way  that  we 
are  going  to  make  this  really  a  serious 
effort,  as  it  ought  to  be.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  Is  a  great  deal  of  validity 
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procedural  motion        Education  and  Labor — favors  entitle- 
very  heart  of  the    ments  but  will  review  current  legislation. 


resolution  that  is  in  balance,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  it  in  balance. 
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to  what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Udall)  says  in  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  cannot  possibly  develop 
the  knowledge  and  expertise  to  substitute 
for  the  authorizing  committees  and  the 
appropriations  subcommittees.  So  there 
has  got  to  be  some  way  to  make  sure 
that  these  twin  concerns  are  handled. 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is :  If  we 
vote  against  the  Udall  amendment  and 
mandate   reconciliation   to    the   extent 
that  the  resolution  does,  then  what  is 
the  escape  valve,  so  that  If  the  author- 
izing  committee  finds   that   there   has 
been   InsuflBcient   consideration    in    the 
Budget  Committee,  or  if  circumstances 
change    in    the    economic    outlook,    or 
whatever,  that  we  have  some  assurance 
that  those  factors  will  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  we  pass  the  final  budget 
resolution,  or  even  before  then  if  need 
be?  What  is  the  escape  valve  here? 
G  1410 
Mr.  SIMON.  The  only  escape  valve  is, 
I  am  afraid,  a  certain  amount  of  chaos 
if  we  do  not  reject  the  Udall  amend- 
ment. For  this  reason:  The  reason  there 
Is  chaos — and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  by 
the   chairman    of    my    committee — the 
ceUlngs  that  we  have  on  this  budget  res- 
olution  are   not   altered   by   the   Udall 
amendment  so  that  those  who  spend  the 
money  quickly  and  get  their  appropria- 
tions  in    first,    they    would    get    them 
okayed. 

Mr,  SEIBERLING.  That  is  not  my 
question.  My  question  is,  Suppose  we  re- 
ject the  UdaU  amendment,  which  I  per- 
sonally think  is  the  only  logical  thing  to 
do,  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  budget 
process  meaningful. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Giaimo  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  mv 
question  Is  suppose  we  reject  the  Udall 
amendment,  stick  with  the  committee 
position,  require  reconciliation.  What 
escape  valve  is  there  in  case  the  budget 
resolution  does  not  correctly  take  into 
account  something  that  the  authorizing 
committee  might  feel  is  essential,  or 
there  Is  a  change  in  circumstances  be- 
tween now  and  September?  What  is  the 
escape  valve  in  this  process? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  then  I  may  care  to  add  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Let  me  first  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio  that  it  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  CcHnmittee  on  the  Budget  to  write 
leglslatiOTi  in  any  of  these  areas  as  the 
gentleiman  well  knows. 

Section  3.  which  is  the  section  dealing 
with  reconciliation,  directs  the  various 
committees.  For  example,  subsection  (o 
says  that  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  in  enacted  laws,  bills 
and  resolutions  by  $839  miUion  in  budget 
authority  and  $786  million  In  outlays 

Now.  in  arriving  at  that  judgment  as 
to  how  much  the  committees  could  save, 


the  Committee  on  the  Budget  is  not 
usxuTJing  the  power  of  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  many,  many  pro- 
grams where  the  money  could  be  saved. 
For  example,  the  programs  in  the  Presi- 
dent's legislative  reform  packages  have 
come  before  the  Congress  for  some  years 
and  have  annually  been  either  ignored  or 
not  acted  upon  by  the  committees.  These 
could  be  the  programs  in  which  the  man- 
date of  the  House  could  be  fulfilled,  if 
the  House  adopts  our  budget  resolution. 
For  example,  we  tell  the  appropriate 
committees  to  eliminate  the  twice-a-year 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Federal 
retirees. 

Now  what  will  happen?  They  may 
substitute  some  other  savings  if  they 
wish.  We  want  them  to  come  up  with  a 
total  dollar  amount  in  savings.  We  sug- 
gest these  programs  as  possible  areas 
and  in  fact  historical  areas  where  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  there  is  at  least 
a  possibility  of  making  these  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  would  happen  on 
June  15,  for  example,  if  the  committees 
report  back  and  say,  "We  cannot  make 
the  savings  which  we  have  been  man- 
dated to  make"? 

Then  they  would  be  ignoring  the  will 
of  this  body,  which  will  have  voted  this 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  point  nothing 
would  happen  unless  this  House  deter- 
mined to  do  something  further.  That 
something  further  could  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  or  the  Committee 
on  Rules  or  someone  else  to  report  out 
some  legislation  in  fact  calling  for  these 
savings  or  other  savings. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committees 
would  not  ignore  the  mandate  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  if  they  adopt  this 
resolution,  as  I  hope  they  will.  If  they 
ignored  it.  they  would  be  flying  in  the 
face  of  the  order  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  not  make  the  necessary  and  re- 
quired savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  go  back  a  little. 
In  March  we  had  a  historic  meeting  of 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  Senate 
headed  up  by  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body,  and  we  discussed  fully  this 
whole  budget  process,  particularly  how 
we  were  going  to  attain  balance,  how  we 
were  going  to  reduce  spending  and  do 
the  other  necessary  things. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  those  present 
that  if  we  were  serious  about  balancing 
this  budget,  we  would  have  to  go  way 
beyond  the  mere  adoption  of  a  budget 
resolution,  that  it  would  have  to  in  fact 
take  the  combined  efforts  of  the  leader- 
ship of  both  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives £ind  of  the  other  body  to  make  sure 
that  what  we  determined  was  necessary 
in  order  to  enact  a  budget  in  balance 
would  in  fact  happen.  That  will  take,  I 
will  say  to  my  friend,  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  leadership  and  the  Members 
of  this  body  and  the  other  body  to  make 
certain  that  certain  things  happen  this 
summer  on  the  spending  bills  and  on  the 
legislative  reform  bills,  or  I  guarantee 
you  we  wiU  not  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberlinc  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  add  one  further  point.  We  still 
do  have  that  option  of  a  second  budget 
resolution. 

If.  for  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
colleague  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sjitth)  is  cor- 
rect in  his  statement  about  the  SBA  and 
the  impact  there,  then  that  can  be  cor- 
rected In  the  second  budget  resolution 
but  if  we  do  not  act  now,  if  we  postpone, 
we  are  dead. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut has  made  an  extremely  persuasive 
statement.  I  think  if  we  are  really  serious 
about  getting  a  balanced  budget,  then 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avoid  requiring 
reconciliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  in  the 
Army— I  am  sure  this  will  be  recalled  by 
others  of  us  who  were  in  the  Armed 
Forces — every  so  often  a  directive  would 
come  down  and  say,  "All  headquarters 
will  cut  their  staffs  by  10  percent."  Every- 
body would  then  scream  bloody  murder 
but  they  would  have  to  do  it.  Then  those 
who  could  produce,  a  few  weeks  later, 
evidence  that  they  really  had  to  have 
more  people  could  get  them,  and  others 
who  were  not  able  to  do  so  found  it  hard 
to  get  them.  That  was  the  only  way  the 
Army  came  up  with  to  keep  the  person- 
nel in  the  headquarters  from  getting  too 
overblown. 

It  seems  to  me  in  this  huge  Federal 
budget  area  we  are  going  to  have  to 
adopt  some  kind  of  Draconian  system  of 
that  sort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  happen  to 
agree  with  all  priorities  in  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  voted  to  change  some  of 
them,  but,  nevertheless,  the  majority  has 
spoken.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to 
have  to  adopt  reconciliation,  impose 
these  ceilings  and  have  a  system 
whereby,  if  some  committee  can  demon- 
strate that  they  really  should  not  be 
held  to  a  particular  level  on  a  particular 
program,  they  can  come  back  here  and 
again  place  their  case  before  the  House 
with  all  the  documentation  and  analysis 
and  support  they  need,  and  if  they  can- 
not make  a  case  then  they  are  stuck 
with  the  budget  ceihng. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  other  way 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  out  of  the  mess 
that  we  are  in  with  respect  to  the  budget 
being  out  of  control  and  inflation  being 
out  of  control  unless  we  adopt  this 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  has  made  a 
very  good  argument  but  to  me  it  is  not 
persuasive.  The  logic  is  all  in  favor  of 
requiring  reconciliation  and  requiring  it 
as  part  of  the  first  budget  resolution, 
much  as  I  disagree  with  some  of  the 
priorities  in  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  would  add 
but  one  other  point.  My  good  friend 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  said  what  he 
is  seeking  is  to  offer  merely  a  procedural 
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amendment.  It  is  a  procedural  motion 
but  it  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
process  and  we  have  to  take  some  tough 
action  here. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimaber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  probably  could  say, 
"We  told  you  so,"  but  I  will  not.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  you  take  a  look  at  the 
debate  on  this  subject  last  year  you  will 
find  the  House  Republicans  were  sui>- 
porting  reconciliation,  the  Senate  was 
supporting  reconciliation,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  was  not. 
n  1420 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mea  culpa. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
important  part  of  the  budget  process.  It 
is  a  must  if  we  are  ever  going  to  make 
this  process  work,  and  we  are  just  de- 
lighted that  the  chairman  is  with  us 
completely  this  time. 

Let  me  say  that  we  learn  a  little  bit 
from  the  failures  of  the  past.  Let  me 
point  out  that  we  had  a  provision  in  the 
last  budget  resolution,  page  HI  1258  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Novem- 
ber 28,  1979.  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  1980,  each  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  entitlement  programs 
shall  Include  In  Its  March  15  report  to  the 
Budget  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives specific  recommendations  as  to 
what  changes.  If  any,  would  be  appropriate 
In  the  funding  mechanisms  of  such  pro- 
grams to  enable  Congress  to  exercise  more 
fiscal  control  over  expenditures  mandated 
by  these  entitlements. 

Within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
March  15,  10«0,  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  submit 
to  the  House  such  recommendations  as  It 
considers  appropriate  based  on  such  reports. 

Now,  you  know,  we  hear  a  lot  about 
these  entitlement  programs  that  make 
up  the  uncontrollables  in  the  budget. 
Now,  you  would  think  with  language 
like  that  in  the  resolution,  passed  by 
the  House  last  November  28,  1979,  that 
these  committees  would  have  hastened 
to  make  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  to  amend  these 
entitlement  shortcomings.  Well,  let  me 
just  read  the  list,  commlttee-by-commlt- 
tee,  of  the  recommendations  for  im- 
provements of  entitlement  programs 
as  presented  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

Let  me  start  with  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  under  entitlements — no 
comment. 

Appropriations — and  they  do  not 
have  any  entitlements  under  their  con- 
trol, but  have  to,  under  law,  provide  the 
money  for  these  entitlements,  made  this 
recommendation : 

Concern  noted  on  automatic  Indexing  of 
entitlements. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee's 
recommendation  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee on  entitlements — no  comment. 

Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs- 
no  recommendation. 

The  District  of  Columbia— no  recom- 
mendations. 


Education  and  Labor — favors  entitle- 
ments but  will  review  current  legislation. 

At  least,  they  said  something. 

Foreign  Affairs — no  recommenda- 
tions. 

Government  Operations — the  entitle- 
ment status  of  GRS  may  be  an  issue  in 
reauthorization . 

House  Administration — no  recom- 
mendations. 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs — no 
changes  to  existing  entitlements. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce- 
no  change  to  existing  entitlements. 

Judiciary — no   recommendations. 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries — no 
change  to  existing  entitlements. 

Post  OflBce  and  Civil  Service — no 
comments. 

Public  Works  and  Transportation — no 
comments. 

Rules — no  recommendations,  but 
there  are  no  entitlement  programs 
under  Rules'  jurisdiction. 

Science  and  Technology — no  com- 
ments. 

Small  Business — no  comments. 

Veterans'  Affairs — no  comments. 

Ways  and  Means — strongly  favors 
retaining  existing  entitlements. 

This  is  the  sum-total  of  what  we  re- 
ceived as  a  result  of  the  action  taken 
by  this  House  last  November  28  on  the 
simple  matter  of  entitlements.  No  rec- 
ommendations were   forthcoming. 

Let  me  say,  when  we  are  presenting  a 
budget  to  the  American  people  supposed- 
ly in  balance,  and  there  is  about  $9  billion 
worth  of  revisions  which  must  be  made  in 
present  law  in  order  to  obtain  that  bal- 
anced budget,  can  we  truthfully  say  that 
we  have  passed  a  budget  resolution  which 
is  in  balance,  without  providing  the 
mechanism,  namely  reconciliation,  to 
bring  about  those  $9  bUllon  In  savings? 
You  Itnow  the  answer  as  well  as  I  do. 
You  cannot  do  it  with  a  straight  face. 

So,  we  have  got  to  have  reconciliation 
in  this  budget  if  we  really  mean  what  we 
say  to  the  American  people.  As  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  we  are  not  taking 
anything  from  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

( By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Latta  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  are  only  saying,  "This 
is  what  you  have  to  do  in  "x"  dollars  in 
your  committee  to  make  up  a  balanced 
budget." 

That  is  all  we  are  saying,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  on  this  side  we 
are  going  to  have  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port. We  have  a  couple  of  Members  wav- 
ering, but  we  are  going  to  have  almost 
unanimous  support  on  reconciliation  be- 
cause we  really  want  a  balanced  budget, 
and  to  have  a  balanced  budget  we  need 
reconciliation,  which  is  already  in  the 
law.  We  are  not  putting  anything  in  the 
law  that  is  not  already  there.  We  are  just 
following  the  Budget  Act  which  we  passed 
in  this  House  in  1974,  and  hopefully 
we  can  pass  this  overwhelmingly  today 
and  tell  the  American  people  that  when 
we  pass  this  resolution  we  are  passing  a 


resolution  that  is  in  balance,  and  we  are 
going  to  keep  it  in  balance. 

We  are  trying  to  hold  the  line  on  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  to  balance  the 
1981  budget.  The  spending  target  of 
$611.8  billion  and  the  revenue  target  of 
$613.8  billion  contained  in  the  budget  res- 
olution before  us,  however,  are  heavily 
dependent  on  the  passage  of  changes  in 
existing  law  which  would  result  in  sav- 
ings of  over  $9  billion.  If  we  delete  recon- 
ciliation language,  the  tool  to  enforce 
these  reductions  in  spending,  we  are  In 
essence  increasing  the  spending  target  to 
$620  billion  and  removing  the  tools  nec- 
essary to  achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  be  swayed 
by  the  argument  that  the  $9  billion  of 
legislative  savings  assumed  in  this  budg- 
et would  be  passed  without  reconciliation 
language.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  his- 
tory of  legislative  savings  last  year  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget.  The  House  Budg- 
et Committee  reported  out  a  first  budget 
resolution  recommending  total  spending 
of  $532.7  billion  and  legislative  savings  of 
$6  billion.  Over  the  course  of  the  summer. 
the  authorizing  committees  failed  to  act 
on  most  of  those  legislative  savings  pro- 
posals. As  a  result,  the  Budget  Committee 
had  to  trim  down  the  amount  of  legisla- 
tive savings  assumed  in  its  second  budget 
resolution  to  $2.7  billion.  Even  this 
amount  could  not  be  realized  by  the  Con- 
gress, as  it  turned  out.  Only  $200  million 
of  the  S2.7  billion  was  enacted  Into  law. 

In  1979.  we  witnessed  a  similar  sce- 
nario. Of  the  $2.3  billion  in  legislative 
savings  assumed  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution, only  $13  million  was  enacted  into 
law. 

The  point  to  be  derived  from  these 
experiences  should  be  quite  clear:  Unless 
we  provide  for  reconciliation  in  this 
budget  resolution  we  will  be  facing  a 
much  higher  spending  celling  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  second  budget  resolution. 

I  also  feel  strongly  that  we  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  adopt  a  realistic 
first  budget  resolution  this  year.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  if  they  would  feel  comfortable 
passing  the  budget  resolution  before  us 
without  the  reconciliation  requirements 
necessary  to  see  that  the  $9  billion  in  leg- 
islative savings  is  achieved.  If  we  did  so, 
wr  would  be  deceiving  the  public  into 
thinking  that  we  are  doing  something  to 
combat  the  infiation  problem,  knowing 
full  well  that  our  recommended  spend- 
ing level  understated  our  best  estimate 
of  spending  by  $9  billion.  If  we  fall  to 
preserve  the  reconciliation  requirement 
in  this  budget,  the  argument  that  we  are 
passing  a  balanced  budget  cannot  be 
supported  with  a  straight  face. 

I  am  sure  most  of  my  colleagues  re- 
call the  battle  we  had  over  reconciliation 
last  fall  during  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  The  Senate  and 
Republicans  in  the  House  supported 
reconciliation  instructions  in  that  reso- 
lution, but  were  eventually  forced  to  give 
in  to  the  majority  of  the  House,  who  took 
the  position  that  reconciliation  Instruc- 
tions were  imnecessary  and  that 
there  "may  be  practical  dlCBculties"  with 
the  procedure.  Well,  I  say  that  the  argu- 
ment that  reconciliation  Is  unnecessary, 
that  legislative  .savings  will  be  achieved 
by  merely  urging  committees  to  act  has 
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proved  totally  groundless.  And  the  argu- 
ment that  practical  difBculties  and  time 
limitations  complicate  the  Implementa- 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolution 
would  require  the  Committee  on  Vet- 

Pran^'   Affaire  tr\  T-o>-1ti/>A  r^y  f  A^n-.i*-.nf «  .»..— 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  reject  the  mandate  proposed 
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Mr.    Chairman,    the    amendment    to 
strike  the  reconciliation  instruction  in 


I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
a  specific  matter  under  the  jurisdiction 


to  pull  the  wool  over  the  country's  eyes 
making  Americans  believe  that  thl*  Dsin- 
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proved  totally  groundless.  And  the  argu- 
ment that  practical  difficulties  and  time 
limitations  complicate  the  implementa- 
tion of  reconciliation  does  not  hold  any 
weight  this  spring.  There  is  just  no  ex- 
cuse for  once  again  abandoning  the  vital 
and  essential  tool  of  reconciliation. 

Reconciliation  instructions  will  not  en- 
croach on  the  jurisdictions  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  as  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  argued.  While  the  Budget 
Committee  has  suggested  certain  cost- 
savings  to  the  various  committees,  the 
committees  are  by  no  means  bound  to 
these  proposals.  Using  their  expertise 
and  knowledge  of  their  areas  of  jurisdic- 
tion, these  committees  are  free  to  report 
out  alternative  ways  of  reducing  spend- 
ing. 

We  are  on  the  brinlc  of  a  major  eco- 
nomic crisis.  Inflation  is  soaring  at  an 
annual  rate  of  18.5  percent  and  unem- 
ployment has  jumped  to  7  percent.  Un- 
less we  take  Arm  action  now  to  correct 
the  misguided  economic  policies  of  the 
last  few  yeau-s.  we  may  soon  find  our- 
selves in  a  depression  rather  than  a  re- 
cession. 

Put  simply,  a  vote  to  strike  reconcilia- 
tion is  a  vote  to  increase  spending  by  $9 
billion.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  the  Udall  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  First.  I  am  sure  he  miost 
be  aware  that  our  committee  has  already 
passed  reform  legislation  that  would 
realize  cost  savings  of  more  than  $16 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980.  That  is  re- 
flected in  the  report  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee accompanying  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution.  Second,  recently  my  full 
committee  ordered  reported  a  bill.  H.R. 
7102,  which  contains  a  provision  that 
would  result  in  reduced  Federal  outlays 
of  more  than  $109  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  might  add  that  this  provision  of 
the  bill  Is  being  offered  by  the  commit- 
tee as  an  alternative  to  one  of  the  rec- 
ommendations proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  pertaining  to  third 
party  reimbursement  for  medical  care 
received  in  VA  hospitals  by  certain  non- 
service-connected  veterans. 

As  to  the  issue  of  reconciliation,  there 
18  little  I  can  add  to  what  the  genUeman 
has  already  stated.  My  comments  shall 
therefore  be  brief.  I  believe  In  the  legis- 
lative process.  Through  the  committee 
structure,  the  House  has  been  an  effec- 
tive body. 

In  my  view,  if  the  reconciliation  In- 
strucUons  are  not  deleted  from  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  then  we 
might  as  weU  abolish  the  authorizing  and 
Appropriations  Committee  and  transfer 
Uielr  functions  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  recon- 
ciliation under  the  procedure  established 
by  the  Budget  Act. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  budget  resolution 
would  require  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  reduce  or  terminate  cur- 
rent benefits,  or  reduce  the  amount  of 
proposed  cost-of-living  increases  In 
benefits  for  our  Nation's  veterans,  total- 
ing $400  million,  by  June  15.  1980.  This 
mandate  from  the  Budget  Committee  is 
made,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  with- 
out hearing  from  any  Individual  or  or- 
ganization in  public  hearings  who  repre- 
sent our  30  million  veterans.  Although  I 
understand  the  American  Legion,  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  and  other  service 
organizations  have  requested  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  they  have  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  Yet,  the 
conunittee  is  willing  to  accept,  without 
question,  the  suggested  cuts  in  veterans 
benefits  proposed  by  the  administration. 
This  is  totally  unacceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  prior  years  when  we 
disagreed  with  the  committee,  we  were 
allowed  to  go  to  the  House  floor  to  over- 
turn decisions  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  on  the  veterans  budget.  On  a 
number  of  occasions,  the  House  restored 
severe  cuts  imposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Since  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  was  established,  we  have  been 
forced  to  go  to  the  House  to  assure  an 
adequate  level  of  benefits  and  services  for 
veterans.  Never  has  the  House  failed  to 
support  us  in  our  efforts.  It  simply  means, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  is.  and  has  always  been,  out 
of  step  with  the  House— at  least  on 
veterans  issues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  every  Member 
of  this  body  to  fully  understand  the  prob- 
lems we  are  going  to  create  for  veterans 
if  the  Udall  amendment  is  not  adopted. 
If  we  allow  the  Budget  Committee's  man- 
date to  stand,  a  great  number  of  veterans 
are  going  to  be  turned  away  from  hos- 
pitals who  need  hospital  care.  More  are 
going  to  be  denied  treatment  In  VA  out- 
patient clinics.  Many  of  those  who  can- 
not afford  to  pay  for  expenses  to  the  VA 
hospitals  will  be  denied  patient  travel  re- 
imbursement allowances.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Vietnam  veterans  will  be 
denied  an  adequate  cost-of-living  In- 
crease in  education  benefits,  and  all  serv- 
ice-connected disabled  veterans  may 
not  receive  an  adequate  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  their  compensation  benefits 
effective  October  1.  1980. 

It  should  also  be  noted.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  of  the  same  Members  who 
have  mandated  these  drastic  reductions 
and  the  termination  of  veterans'  benefits 
have  introduced  measures  now  pending 
before  our  committee  to  increase  cur- 
rent benefit  levels.  Some  have  introduced 
bills  that  would  create  new  entitlements 
costing  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually, if  enacted.  Some  have  written 
me  urging  that  the  committee  hold  early 
hearings  in  order  to  report  their  bills 
to  the  House.  Yet,  these  same  Members 
tell  us  we  cannot  have  funds  to  keep 
current  programs  going  at  the  level  our 
veterans  deserve. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members  of 
the  House  reject  the  mandate  proposed 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  How  in  the 
world  can  we  explain  such  reductions  to 
veterans  who  will  be  adversely  affected 
when  they  know  the  House  is  consider- 
ing or  has  passed  legislation  to  add 
millions  to  our  Federal  budget,  includ- 
ing, among  other  things: 

First,  $444  million  (fiscal  year  1980) 
and  $352  miUion  (fiscal  year  1981)  to 
provide  initial  resettlement  assistance, 
cash  and  medical  assistance  for  addi- 
tional thousands  of  refugees  coming  into 
the  country  from  Vietnam  and  other 
parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  Cuba,  and  else- 
where throughout  the  world; 

Second,  increase  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram costs  by  $3.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  $600  million  more  in  fiscal  year 
1981; 

Third,  approximately  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  for  health  planning; 

Fourth,  $1,2  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity  and  $150  million  in  outlays  (fiscal 
year  1981)  for  youth  training  and  em- 
ployment programs; 

Fifth,  $646  million  (fiscal  year  1981) 
for  early  and  periodic  screening,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  of  individuals  under 
medicaid  (increased  entitlements) ; 

Sixth,  $912  million  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for  welfare  reform;  and 

Seventh.  $80  million  in  economic  sup- 
port assistance  for  Nicaragua. 

It  is  a  tragic  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  have  before  us  a  measure  that  would 
mandate  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  report  a  bill  by  June  15  to 
"save"  $400  million  in  veterans  benefits 
while  we  continue  to  add  millions  to  the 
budget  as  I  have  outlined  above. 

Our  committee  has  initiated  certain 
reform  measures  designed  to  eliminate 
inequities  in  several  veterans'  programs. 
We  are  considering  additional  proposals 
which,  if  enacted,  would  reduce  Federal 
outlays  substantially.  I  do  not  accept, 
however,  the  theory  that  we  can,  without 
proper  hearings,  immediately  bring  about 
$400  million  in  program  savings. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  Supporting  his  amend- 
ment does  not  add  a  penny  to  the 
budget  targets  established  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  resolution 
without  reconciliation  will  show  a  bal- 
anced budget.  We  can  and  should  have 
a  balanced  budget  and  our  committee 
will  do  its  share  to  bring  it  about.  I  urge 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Udall. 
D  1430 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  for  his 
statement. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to 
strike  the  reconciliation  instruction  In 
this  resolution  deserves  our  support. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  not  based 
upon  emotion  or  Instinct,  but  upon  hard 
facts  and  common  sense. 

If  we  strip  away  the  camouflage  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  rhetoric,  we  are  star- 
ing at  the  stark  shape  of  a  power  grab. 

Under  the  guise  of  voting  out  a  reso- 
lution to  balance  the  budget,  the  Budget 
Committee  actually  is  asking  for  a  radi- 
cal transfer  of  power  unto  itself  from  all 
of  the  legislative  and  appropriation  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  Before  a  final  vote 
is  taken  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307,  it  would  behoove  us  all  to  look 
at  this  power  grab  in  all  of  Its  nakedness. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  reconcihation. 
I  voted  for  the  1974  Budget  Act  of  which 
reconciliation  is  an  Important  and  ap- 
propriate part.  The  smooth  functioning 
of  the  budget  process  requires  it. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  section  in  simply 
puts  reconciliation  on  the  horse-end  of 
the  cart.  What  is  worse.  It  is  put  Into 
the  shafts  backward. 

Add  to  this  spectacle  the  vision  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  the  driver's  seat — 
facing  in  who  knows  what  direction — 
then  we  have  a  most  remarkable  vehicle 
indeed. 

When  the  command  is  given  to 
"Giddyup"  it  may  go  forward,  it  may  go 
backward,  it  may  go  sideways — or  it  may 
go  straight  up  and  come  crashing  down 
on  its  axle. 

That,  I  suggest,  is  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  either  the  Congress  or  the 
country.  If  the  budget  process  is  to  work, 
then  it  ought  to  work  the  way  the 
Budget  Act  intended  It  would  work. 

That  act  contemplated  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  Agriculture, 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Armed 
Services.  Inti?rstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion, Veterans'  Affairs,  Education  and 
Labor,  and  so  on,  would  continue  to 
function  as  responsible  and  responsive 
organs  of  the  House  in  dealing  with  the 
specialized  and  detailed  aspects  of  their 
jurisdictions. 

In  the  resolution  before  us.  the  Budg- 
et Committee  would  simply  order  the 
"fine  tuning"  of  authorizing  legislation 
from  any  of  these  committees,  without 
Itself  holding  1  hour  of  hearings,  with- 
out the  expertise  that  comes  of  long  ex- 
perience and  oversight  of  programs,  and 
without  having  any  notion  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  citizens. 

If  this  power  grab  Is  successful  and  the 
Budget  Committee  does  In  fact  get  away 
with  this  grab  for  front-end  reconcilia- 
tion, we  will  have  a  situation  roughly 
equivalent  to  a  hospital  dismissing  the 
surgeons  and  letting  the  groundskeepers 
and  maintenancemen  operate  on  the 
the  patient. 

I  will  be  blunt  enough  to  say  that  if 
the  UdaU  amendment  Is  defeated,  then  It 
will  not  make  any  difference  whether 
Members  serve  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Education  and  Labor,  Appropriations,  or 
what  have  you.  Service  will  be  an  emoty 
honor,  for  those  committees  themselves 
will  simply  be  bangles  on  some  other 
horse's  harness. 


I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
a  speclflc  matter  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor — the  child  nutrition  programs. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  would  not 
be  standing  here  today  taking  up  the 
time  of  the  Members  if  the  first  budget 
resolution  had  set  a  target  In  accordance 
with  the  ground  rules  specified  in  the 
act.  In  those  circumstances  it  would  have 
been  up  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  review  the  target  and  re- 
port the  legislation.  But  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  Budget  Committee  wants  to 
play  leapfrog  with  us.  With  a  great  nm- 
ning  jump  it  dashes  up  behind  us  and 
mandates  cuts  of  over  $500  million  in 
child  nutrition.  That.  I  submit,  is  rather 
like  playing  leapfrog  with  a  unicorn. 

Of  course,  the  Budget  Committee 
magnanimously  says  that  we  are  free 
to  determine  in  what  programs  and  to 
what  extent  the  savings  will  be  made. 
But  the  fact  is  that  Education  and  Labor 
has  only  a  few  programs  In  which  to 
achieve  legislative  savings,  child  nutri- 
tion programs  being  one  of  them. 

What  the  mandate  boils  down  to,  then, 
is  that  we  have  to  apply  the  cuts  to  the 
program  categories  identified  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  its  report.  We  have 
no  power  to  spread  the  burden  and  mini- 
mize the  hardship,  and  virtually  no  flexi- 
bility to  meet  a  cut  of  this  size. 

I  think  it  might  be  histructive  if  the 
Budget  Conunittee  were  required  to  flle 
an  environmental  Impact  statement  on 
the  effects  of  the  cutbacks  it  has  ordered. 
If  that  had  been  done  in  this  case,  the 
Budget  Committee  would  not  have  to  take 
on  faith  the  administration's  advice  that 
over  a  half  billion  dollars  could  be  cut 
out  of  our  child  nutrition  programs.  As 
far  as  I  know,  it  has  called  no  witness  to 
determine  whether  the  advice  is  well 
founded  or  not. 

The  ccMnmittee  simply  heard  the  nice 
round  figure  of  a  half  billion  dollars,  and 
down  went  the  boom.  It  wants  the  Con- 
gress to  swallow  the  recommendation 
whole,  without  giving  anybody  in  the 
country  a  chance  to  come  In  and  say 
what  Its  effect  will  be. 

As  the  Budget  Act  was  written,  it  was 
structured  wisely  so  that  any  erroneous 
judgments  made  in  May  could  be  re- 
trieved in  September  in  the  second  budg- 
et resolution.  The  House  was  thereby 
given  some  elbow  room  and  a  chance  to 
listen  to  public  witnesses  on  the  effects  of 
the  initial  targets.  But  by  trying  to  build 
a  September  house  on  a  May  foundation 
that  has  not  yet  been  properly  laid,  we 
are  behaving  Imprudently  as  well  as 
half-baked. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that 
there  are  few  Members  of  this  House 
who  believe  that  the  resolution,  even, 
with  reconciliation,  will  result  in  a  bsJ- 
anced  budget.  Or,  even  if  it  did,  that  a 
balanced  budget  would  have  a  marked 
impact  on  inflation.  If  the  economists 
know  anything  that  the  rest  of  us  do 
not — and  that  is  a  postulate  to  which 
I  am  now  less  firmly  attached  than  In 
former  years — a  balanced  budget  may 
result  In  less  than  three-tenths  of  a  per- 
centage point  decline  In  Inflation.  In 
that  event.  It  does  not  become  us  to  try 


to  pull  the  wool  over  the  coimtry's  eyes 
making  Americans  believe  that  this  pain- 
ful exercise  is  striking  any  real  Wow  at 
the  economic  problem. 

But  even  If  we  accept  the  notion  that  a 
balanced  budget  will  reduce  inflation,  I 
am  personally  convinced  that  what  we 
are  doing  insures  the  opposite — that  we 
will  not  have  a  balanced  budget.  What 
we  are  doing  Is  cutting  back  so  dras- 
tically and  sharply  on  Federal  aid  that 
it  will  cause  further  disappearance  of 
American  Jobs.  This  unemployment, 
mated  to  the  Federal  Reserve's  high  In- 
terest policy  will  Insure  that  we  do  not 
have  a  balanced  budget.  Loss  of  revenue 
and  increased  unemployment  benefits 
will  offset  any  gains  we  make  by  cutting 
back  on  expenditures  of  other  programs. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
Udall  amendment.  Not  only  will  It  curb 
the  growth  of  power  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee at  the  expense  of  other  jiulsdlc- 
tions,  it  will  stem  the  rush  to  ever  more 
fiscal  instability  resiilting  from  unem- 
ployment and  diminished  tax  resources. 
That  is  not  what  a  balanced  budget 
means.  That  is  not  what  the  Budget  Act 
intended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  has  more  dedi- 
cation to  the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget 
than  I — but  there  are  ways  to  balance 
It  without  taking  it  out  of  programs  that 
serve  the  poor  and  the  old  and  the  sick. 

You  know  how  often,  during  the  past 
30  years,  I  have  taken  to  the  floor  to  re- 
count the  terrible  error  we  made  back  in 
1953  when  we  allowed  the  Eisenhower 
administration  to  close  down  the  syn- 
thetic energy  program.  There  were  on- 
going pilot  plants  which  were  producing 
liquid  fuel  from,  coal  at  a  price  even 
then  very  close  to  petroleum.  Now  we  are 
27  years  behind  the  eight  ball.  We  have 
wasted  27  years  of  synthetic  fuel  de- 
velopment. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Press  Journal  In 
Louisiana,  Mo.,  recalled  the  brilliant 
work  that  the  Louisiana  plant  had  car- 
ried out  back  in  the  late  1940"s  and  early 
1950's.  The  story  recalls  that  when  the 
plant  was  finally  closed  down,  the  docu- 
ments and  records  were  sent  into  storage 
In  Pennsylvania.  And  an  inquiry  made 
just  recently  by  the  newspaper  to  the 
Department  of  Energy  Indicated  that  the 
Department  was  not  even  aware  that 
there  had  been  a  pilot  plant  back  three 
decades  ago. 

Certainly  the  Department  of  Energy 
has  demonstrated  little  ability  to  gcA 
us  out  of  our  energy  crisis,  and  I  believe 
the  Congress  could  profitably  cut  several 
billion  dollars  out  of  its  budiget — and  let 
some  of  our  good  programs  for  the  poor 
and  for  the  educationally  underprivi- 
leged continue  to  do  good. 

And  while  we  are  about  it.  we  could 
save  some  billions  by  cutting  back  on 
the  State  Department  appropriation,  too. 

We  could  bsdsuice  the  budget,  and  we 
could  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  would  not 
do  any  damage  to  the  people  at  all. 

Let  us  vote  "aye"  for  the  Udall  amend- 
ment, and  defeat  reconciliation. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  Udall  amend- 
ment. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  this  statement 
as  one  who  was  an  advocate  and  a  propo- 
nent of  the  budget  control  conrniittee.  I 


So  now  we  are  going  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  underneath  it  and  say,  "You 
are  not  going  to  get  any  of  these  moneys. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Oiaiho.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  4  additional  mln- 
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to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spellman). 

w.     riTATM'o     TT-ip    rpfprpnce   to    the 


(On  request  of  Mrs.  Spelluan  and  by  would  be  an  overwhelming  breach  of 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanley  was  faith  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  twice-a- 
allowed    to    oroceed    for    3    additional    year  adjustment  for  retirees.  I  have  no 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  this  statement 
as  one  who  was  an  advocate  and  a  propo- 
nent of  the  budget  control  committee.  I 
thought,  and  I  still  do,  that  it  can  serve 
as  a  major  instrument  in  the  operation 
of  this  House.  Never  did  I  think  that  I 
would  have  to  come  to  the  well  and  offer 
Uils  type  of  statanent.  I  am  as  com- 
mitted to  a  balanced  budget  as  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  Congress,  but  I  want  very 
much  to  do  It  in  a  fair  and  responsible 
manner. 

Each  committee  has  certain  jurisdic- 
tion In  the  Congress,  a  rather  important 
responsibility.  We  happen  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  staff  professionals  who  do  nothing 
else  but  ply  that  pcui^icular  road,  and  in 
this  particular  jurisdiction  that  Is  in  the 
area  of  civil  service  and  postal  service. 

The  Budget  Cranmittee  never  has  con- 
sulted with  this  committee.  Thus  the 
conclusion  It  arrived  at  was  an  arbitrary 
one,  and  I  just  want  to  make  clear  today 
some  of  the  ramifications  of  the  instruc- 
tions that  will  be  forced  upon  this  com- 
mittee resulting  from  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

No.  1,  It  was  most  unfortunate,  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  in  cuts  relates  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  particiolar  conmilttee. 
That  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  rule  should  have  provided  some  de- 
bate on  the  intricacies  of  the  subject 
matter.  That  Is  academic.  That  accom- 
modation was  not  provided. 

To  comply  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Budget  Committee  we  are  going  to  have 
to  make  a  determination  with  regard  to 
Federal  pay.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  on  frequency  with  the  Budget 
Committee,  then  we  must  recognize  that 
irrespective  of  what  the  figures  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  may  be  later 
this  year.  Irrespective  of  what  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  might  be  later  this 
year,  we  are  going  to  mandate  that  all 
people  who  are  Federal  employees  will 
get  not  more  than  6  percent.  God  forbid 
that  the  rate  should  rise  to  18  percent, 
but  if  It  should  go  up  to  18  percent,  the 
Budget  Committee  mandates  that  they 
will  not  go  beyond  6  percent. 

These  are  our  Instructions.  We  are  In- 
structed by  this  committee  to  do  this. 

The  cost-of-living  adjustment  affect- 
ing all  of  the  retirees  Is  certainlv  worthv 
of  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  but  little 
consideration  has  been  given  It. 

Let  me  turn,  if  I  may.  to  the  Postal 
Service.  As  we  know,  the  Postmaster  has 
moved  with  a  rate  hike  proposal  which 
will  have  the  effect  of  Increasing  first 
class  postage  by  33  Vg  percent.  I  remind 
the  Members  that  that  rate  hike  Is  based 
on  the  present  fiscal  status  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  which  happens  to  be  con- 
fronted with  an  oncoming  fiscal  deficit 
of  $600  million.  Now,  that  Is  bad.  But 
even  worse  is  the  projected  fiscal  deficit 
for  the  subsequent  year  which  happens 
to  be  $2.3  billion.  Add  to  those  woes  the 
fact  that  now  we  are  going  to  compound 
that  problem  by  taking  away  all  of  the 
public  service  appropriations  provided 
that  institution.  These  are  appropria- 
tions that  by  law  were  enacted  back  in 
1970  and  that  the  institution  was  de- 
pending upon  until  1985. 


So  now  we  are  going  to  pull  the  rug 
out  from  underneath  it  and  say,  "You 
are  not  going  to  get  any  of  these  moneys. 
All  $736  million  In  the  way  of  public 
service  moneys  Is  going  to  be  denied  you." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanlet) 
has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanlet 
was  aJllowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
also  saying  that  In  addition  to  the  $736 
million,  we  are  also  taking  another  $100 
million  away  from  the  revenue  foregone 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assure  my 
friends  that  all  of  this.  If  it  becomes  fact, 
will  come  back  to  haunt  this  Congress. 
As  I  have  said  several  times  during  the 
past  week  or  so,  a  future  administration 
and  a  future  Congress  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  this  U.S.  Postal  Service  on 
a  crises  management  basis  because  by 
virtue  of  this  action  we  are  Indeed  going 
to  make  the  whole  system  cnmible. 

We  are  putting  it  into  absolute  jeop- 
ardy— and  this  Is  the  greatest  threat  of 
all — the  all-precious  heart  of  the  Insti- 
tution, the  private  express  statute,  be- 
cause we  are  forcing  that  institution 
probably  to  provide  but  5  days  of  serv- 
ice. Once  we  do  that,  we  open  it  up  to 
private  enterprise.  I  am  not  saying  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  that,  but  In  ex- 
change for  the  private  express  statute  or 
the  monopoly  on  first  class  mail,  our 
Pounding  Fathers  mandated  the  com- 
mitment that  that  service  would  be  pro- 
vided 6  days  a  week. 

So  by  denying  that  6th  day  we  have 
opened  a  breach  for  the  private  entre- 
preneur. If  that  happens  to  be  the  case, 
the  private  entrepreneur  will  come 
aboard.  For  example,  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  serve  the  major  cities  In  Amer- 
ica with  a  courier  service  on  that  6th 
day ;  I  will  do  it  for  less  money  than  the 
Postal  Service,  and  it  would  be  a  very 
profitable  business.  I  would  not  concern 
myself  about  the  private  express  statute, 
as  I  believe  my  right  would  be  sustained 
in  court. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  that  this 
institution  of  Congress  Is  being  seriously 
affected  by  what  the  Budget  Committee 
is  doing.  If  we  agree  to  what  It  Is  doing 
entirely,  then  why  do  we  not  just  junk 
the  committee  system? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY,  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman referred  to  the  approximately  $4 
billion  that  affects  his  committee,  the 
Committee  on  Post  OCBce  and  ClvU  Serv- 
ice. As  he  knows.  It  also  affects  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  because  it 
deals  with  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  both  civilian  and  military  retirees. 
But  in  arriving  at  these  recommended 
areas  where  we  could  find  $4  billion,  the 
committees  of  the  House  and  the  other 
body  on  the  budget  were  not  just  reach- 
ing out  blindly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frc«n  New  York  (Mr.  HAinxr) 
has  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Giaimo,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanley  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  4  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
not  yet  asked  my  question,  so  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  I  will  proceed. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  cconmittee. 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  We  do  try  to  stay  in 
communication  with  the  gentleman's 
committees,  we  discuss  these  matters 
with  the  gentleman  and  members  of  his 
committees  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  and 
elsewhere,  our  staffs  are  In  quite  good 
communication  with  the  gentleman's 
staffs,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman.  There 
is  no  absence  of  communication,  as  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  indicate. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  also  get  the 
March  15  letters  from  the  gentleman's 
committees  and  the  other  committees 
stating  what  the  gentleman  will  do  and, 
by  Inference,  we  draw  conclusions  about 
legislation  to  come  during  the  year. 

But  let  me  get  to  my  question.  We  try 
to  find  areas  where  we  can  recommend 
savings  of  money  to  the  committees  not 
via  the  reconciliation  route,  but  through 
the  normal  budget  process  and,  of  coiu^e, 
it  Is  implicit  therein  that  we  recommend 
that  you  save  the  money  and  you  devise 
how  to  save  It.  If  you  save  It  In  this  area, 
fine;  If  you  pick  another  area,  that  is  fine 
also.  It  Is  up  to  you.  But  let  us  take  the 
cost-of-living  area.  Here  Is  an  area 
where  we  recommend  the  elimination  of 
the  twlce-a-year,  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  Federal  retirees.  Now,  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  personally  are  going  to  re- 
tire from  this  place  in  January,  as  the 
gentleman  well  knows,  and  the  gentle- 
man and  I  are  going  to  draw  twlce-a- 
year,  cost-of-living  adjustments,  where- 
as those  on  social  security  and  other 
t3T3e  pensions,  certainly  In  the  private 
sector,  get  cost-of-living  adjustments  for 
Infiation  once  a  year.  But  you  and  I,  as 
Federal  retirees,  will  get  It  twice  a  year. 

Reform  action  In  this  area  would  save 
an  estimated  $1  billion.  One  billion  dol- 
lars. That  Is  a  lot  of  money.  Nothing  has 
happened  either  on  COLA  or  on  the 
President's  recommendation  and  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  for 
pay  reform.  Nothing  happened  last  year, 
nothing  has  happened  this  year,  and  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  that  nothing  will 
happen  without  reconciliation  because  of 
the  pressure  of  the  special  Interest 
groups.  I  know  how  strong  they  are.  They 
have  been  crawling  all  over  me.  But  It  Is 
an  area  of  legitimate  reform  and  you 
have  not  even  had  any  hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  If  the  gentleman  would 
be  good  enough  to  advise  me  when  this 
administration  called  upon  this  commit- 
tee to  do  what  the  gentleman  is  suggest- 
ing, woxild  the  gentleman  advise  me,  and 
when  did  the  administration  ever  send 
any  legislation  up  that  would  suggest 
what  the  gentleman  Is  suggesting  now? 

The  answer  is.  It  haa  not  done  this. 

Standing  next  to  the  gentleman  Is  the 
chairperson  of  the  subcommittee  of  jur- 
isdiction, who  may  be  able  to  shed  some 
light  <Hi  the  subject.  I  will  be  delighted 
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to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Spellman). 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  reference  to  the 
President's  recommendation  was  to  the 
pay  reform  bill.  If  I  said  COLA,  I  meant 
the  pay  reform  bill. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Fine. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Han- 
ley)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Since  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  did  mention  COLA,  maybe  it 
would  be  well  to  refresh  the  memory  of 
the  House  as  to  what  we  have  done 
there.  If  the  Members  will  recall,  just  a 
couple  of  years  ago  we  eliminated  the 
1 -percent  kicker.  The  retirees  used  to 
get  an  additional  1  percent,  which  was 
to  make  up  for  the  lag  in  the  time  be- 
tween the  increase  in  the  cost  of  hving 
and  the  time  that  there  would  be  an  ad- 
justment. We  removed  that  1-percent 
kicker  with  the  promise — and  I  think 
this  is  very  important — that  there 
would  be  a  twice  a  year  adjustment  in 
its  place. 

If  the  word  of  the  Congress  does  not 
mean  anything,  then  so  be  it.  Let  us 
just  make  that  clear  to  the  Nation.  We 
made  a  promise.  We  ought  to  keep  the 
promise. 

Now,  to  go  to  the  other  subject  that 
the  Budget  Committee  chairman  has 
brought  up — pay  reform — I  use  quotes 
around  the  word  "reform."  We  have 
held  three  hearings  on  this  legislation 
to  date.  Many  more  are  contemplated. 
I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  in  terms 
of  savings  it  means  absolutely  zero, 
zero,  not  1  cent. 

The  administration  said  we  would 
save  $2.8  billion.  When  we  pressed  for 
an  explanation  as  to  where  the  $2.8  bil- 
lion would  come  from,  we  learned  that 
the  exact  amount  will  be  "saved" 
whether  or  not  the  bill  is  passed.  Fed- 
eral employees.  In  order  to  be  brought 
to  comparability,  should  get  a  10.4-per- 
cent increase.  The  administration  Is  go- 
ing to  be  proposing  a  6.2-percent  in- 
crease because  that  is  what  they  think 
It  would  come  to  under  this  pay  reform 
bill.  The  difference  between  the  10.4 
percent  and  the  6.2  percent  comes  to 
$2.8  billion.  As  the  administration  terms 
It,  it  is  not  really  a  saving,  it  is  a  cost 
avoidance.  Well,  caU  it  cost  avoidance 
or  call  it  whatever  you  will,  it  will  be 
achieved  without  passing  one  word  of 
that  bill.  We  will  save  the  $2.8  billion  if 
the  President  comes  in  with  the  6.2  per- 
cent adjustment  figure  we  have  been 
told  he  will  offer.  That  $2.8  biUlon  rests 
with  the  administration. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  putting  both  Issues  In  proper  per- 
spective. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
has  again  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mrs.  Spellman  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hanley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  this  colloquy  we 
have  just  had,  this  explanation  of  the 
pay  reform  bUl,  indicates  that,  with  all 
of  the  knowledge  that  my  good  friends 
on  the  Budget  Committee  have  (and  they 
are  my  good,  respected  friends),  they 
cannot  possibly  know  the  details  of  the 
legislation  in  each  of  the  committees  as 
well  as  do  the  members  of  the 
committees. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  putting  both  issues,  the  issue 
of  pay  and  (X)LA,  into  its  proper  per- 
spective. And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  administration  did  not  send  up  a 
presentation  related  to  COLA,  and  the 
matter  of  pay  reform  has  already  been 
explained  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Mrs.  Spellman). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland  has  made  an  ex- 
cellent point,  because  with  regards  to  the 
pay  reform  issue,  what  in  fact  the  com- 
mittee did  legitimately  was  to  seek  other 
savings  that  needed  to  be  met  and  that 
the  committee  felt  would  be  appropriate. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking  here.  We  are 
not  telling  you  that  you  have  to  pass  pay 
reform,  we  are  not  telling  you  that  you 
have  to  pass  COLA.  What  we  are  saying 
to  the  committees  is  that  these  are  legiti- 
mate areas  that  ought  to  be  looked  at.  If 
the  committees  can  come  up  with  other 
savings,  then  so  be  it.  That  is  your  dis- 
cretion. But  you  have,  I  think,  affirmed 
the  basic  thrust  here.  The  committees 
have  the  responsibility  to  bring  savings 
back  to  the  floor  if  we  are  going  to  have 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  With  due  respect  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  said,  if  I  read 
the  resolution  correctly,  you  are  instruct- 
ing certain  committees  of  the  House  to  do 
this  and  that  on  a  particular  day  in  June. 
It  is  an  instruction,  a  mandate. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
8  of  the  committee  print,  it  says: 

The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  shall  reduce  spending 
for  fiscal  year  1981  In  enacted  laws,  bills  and 
resolutions  by  $3,639  billion  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,204  billion  In  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report  on  or  before  June  15. 
1980,  their  recommendations  for  changes  in 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  .  .  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Budget  Committee  is  assuming  that  in 
each  case  we  will  be  able  to  find  moneys 
to  replace  those  that  they  are  recom- 
mending. I  personally  would  feel  that  it 


would  be  an  overwhelming  breach  of 
faith  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  twice-a- 
year  adjustment  for  retirees.  I  have  no 
idea  where  we  could  possioly  find  that 
sum  of  money  as  a  substitute.  We  tiave 
searched  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mrs.  Spet.lman  and 
by  unammous  consent.  Mr.  H.*nley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  conclude  that  we  are  going  to  pick 
;t  up  by  not  having  a  20-cent  first-class 
stamp  but  perhaps  a  50 -cent  first-class 
stamp  and,  as  opposed  to  not  giving  any 
pay  increases,  reduce  the  level  of  salaries 
throughout  the  Federal  institution.  And 
if  anybody  else  has  other  ideas  with  re- 
spect to  how  you  might  bring  that  down 
into  the  perspective  that  the  gentleman 
suggests,  we  welcome  your  thoughts. 
D  1450 

Mr.  WIRTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAJILEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  found  this  discussion  between 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
distingmshed  Congresswoman  from 
Marj'land  ver>-,  very  interesting.  I  think 
there  is  one  point  that  has  been  made 
and  there  has  been  a  lot  of  undertone 
that  somehow  the  Budget  Committee  is 
assuming  knowledge  of  the  details  and 
the  specifics  of  the  programs. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee just  pointed  out,  we  are  not  doing 
that.  We  are  not  targeting  a  specific  pro- 
gram, but  rather  a  level  of  expenditure. 

Now,  if  that  level  of  expenditure,  as 
the  gentlewoman  was  suggesting,  is  going 
to  be  difficult  to  reach,  that  is  something 
that  is  decided  upon  by  the  whole  House. 
That  is  something  that  we  have  been 
debating  and  working  on  in  the  House 
for  the  last  2  weeks.  Is  it  too  high?  Is 
it  too  low?  What  changes  ought  to  be 
made? 

The  House,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
very  good  about  working  its  will  sis  to 
what  that  level  of  expenditure  and  those 
particular  target  areas  ought  to  be.  Is  It 
that  appropriate  for  the  Post  Office  and 
C?ivil  Service  Committee  to  say  to  the 
House:  "We  do  not  think  that  your  par- 
ticular judgment,  Members  of  the  House, 
all  435  Members,  is  accurate,  but.  rather, 
what  we  think  is  our  judgment  as  a 
smaller  group  of  people  is  adequate,  and 
we  are  going  to  overrule  what  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Hoxise,  a  majority  of  the 
House,  wants  to  do."  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  is  the  answer  to  the  question  the 
gentlewoman  raises,  is  it  going  to  be  dif- 
ficult? Yes,  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
find  those  savings,  but  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  find  $22  billion  in  savings 
found  throughout  the  whole  budget.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  easy. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  would  only  conclude 
that  most  desirable  it  would  have  been 
had  there  been  some  consultation  with 
the  committee,  a  bit  of  give  and  take. 
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some  dialog,  so  that  we  could  have 
put  these  figures  within  the  world  of 
the   real     .<!omethine    that  Is   reachable. 


mltted  to  a  balanced  budget  if  at  all  pos- 
sible, but  what  is  so  magic  about  a  bal- 
anopd  bndeet?  Mav  I  a-sk  that  Question? 


bate,  and  I  am  most  appreciative  of  this 
discourse  of  ideas:  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  hp  ahlp  t.o  t.akp  a  nart.  in  it. 
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the  spending  to  that  amount  that  will 
give  us  a  balanced  budget.  I  think  we 
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of  harmony  in  the  battle  of  those  de- 
fending   their    territory.    I    hope    this 
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budget.  Because  of  that  celling  and  be- 
cause of  the  changed  economic  condl- 
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some  dialog,  so  that  we  could  have 
put  these  figures  within  the  world  of 
the  real,  something  that  is  reachable, 
as  oppKJsed  to  an  arbitrary  mandate 
about  approximately  $4  billion. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  respect  the  gentle- 
man very  highly  in  his  remarks,  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Maryland  also.  It  ap- 
pears that  perhaps  the  gentleman  woiild 
not  be  able  to  cut  back  on  this  S4  billion. 
In  other  words,  this  money  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  has  to  be  spent  for 
those  specific  purposes. 

If  I  listen  to  other  chairmen.  I  am 
sure  I  am  going  to  hear  the  very  same 
thing.  That  leaves  me  in  a  dilemma,  the 
gentleman  understands.  I,  for  one.  like 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  am  in  favor 
of  a  balanced  budget.  Correct? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Correct. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  have  heard  other 
chairmen  say  that,  that  we  have  got  to 
have  a  balanced  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hanley) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Voucher  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hanley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Ut.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  we  have  to  spend 
this  money  that  the  gentlonan  says  we 
have  to  spend,  and  the  other  gentleman 
said,  and  we  cannot  have  reconciliation, 
then  we  are  either  going  to  have  to  have 
a  deficit  and  not  a  balanced  budget,  or. 
guess  what,  in  my  opinion,  the  gentleman 
can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  we  have 
got  to  raise  taxes.  Is  that  right? 

B£r.  HANLEY.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  free  lunch. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
a  balanced  budget  and  we  are  going  to 
spend  the  money,  we  have  got  to  get  the 
money  from  somewhere.  The  gentleman 
may  be  proposing  raising  postal  rates. 
That  is  another  raise  in  taxes.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman in  favor  of  raising  taxes? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Not  at  all.  I  am  in  favor 
of  anything  that  is  reasonable  and  re- 
sponsible which  reduces  the  budget,  of 
course,  a  tax  increase  is  imnecessary  If 
the  gentleman  has  any  ideas,  we  conduct 
hearings  on  an  ongoing  basis  within  this 
committee,  and  if  the  gentleman  has 
ideas  with  respect  to  the  civil  service 
program  or  the  Postal  Service,  whereas 
responsible  reductions  can  be  made,  come 
on  in.  We  will  welcome  the  gentleman 
with  open  arms. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Let  us  assimie  the 
gentleman  is  correct  and  they  cannot  be 
made,  and  as  every  other  chairman  says 
here,  these  things  cannot  be  done.  We 
have  to  spend  this  money.  Then  we  either 
have  to  have  a  deficit  and  borrow  the 
money  to  spend  If  we  do  not  have  enough 
revenues,  or  we  have  to  raise  taxes  to 
provide  the  revenues. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  As  I  say,  I  am  com- 


mitted to  a  balanced  budget  If  at  aU  pos- 
sible, but  what  is  so  magic  about  a  bal- 
anced budget?  May  I  ask  that  question? 
What  is  so  magic  about  it? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned? 

Mr.  HANLEY.  What  is  so  absolutely 
magic  about  the  balanced  budget?  Is  that 
going  to  bring  heaven  right  down  on 
Earth  and  from  that  point  on  we  live  in 
a  world  of  Utopia? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  do  not  believe  so.  but 
I  do  believe  that  it  will,  one.  have  a  little 
bit  to  do  with  our  inflationary  rate  and 
a  decline  therein,  and  the  other  thing,  it 
will  give  a  symbol  to  a  lot  of  people  that 
we  spend  within  our  means. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

There  is  a  proverb  that  says  wisdom 
consists  of  10  parts.  9  of  which  are 
silence  and  1  of  which  is  brevity,  and  I 
am  going  to  be  brief. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  fiom 
Missouri,  that  there  is  an  alternative  be- 
ing used  that  he  did  not  mention,  and 
that  is  to  print  the  money.  That  is  what 
we  have  been  doing  for  a  long  time.  That 
is  why  we  are  faced  with  the  inflation 
rate  that  we  have  today. 

I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  not  been  out  on  the 
stump  attacking  the  fat  in  the  Federal 
budget.  How  we  love  to  attack  the  fat  in 
the  Federal  budget.  This  is  the  way  to 
solve  our  financial  problems,  to  get  rid 
of  the  fat.  Yet.  suddenly  we  hear  today 
that  we  cannot  even  find  S9  billion  of 
savings  in  a  budget  of  $611.8  billion. 

I  hear  these  committee  chairmen  say- 
ing we  cannot  find  all  this  fat  we  have 
been  talking  about  that  amounts  to  less 
than  1  '2  percent  of  the  Federal  budget. 

I  say  to  the  Members,  I  think  if  we 
make  sin  effort,  we  can.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  second  budget  resolution. 

The  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee made  the  point  ver>'  accurately  when 
he  said  these  reconciliation  requirements 
are  recommendations,  that  we  have  a 
second  budget  resolution  to  adjust  the 
aggregate  totals  and  make  changes  in 
our  priorities.  A  vote  for  reconciliation 
says  we  wUl  try  to  save  the  needed  less 
than  1 V2  percent  of  this  budget  in  legis- 
lative savings. 

We  have  indicated  some  areas  In  the 
budget  resolution  that  this  might  be 
achieved. 

I  would  only  add  one  thing.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
mentioned  about  teeth  on  judgment  day, 
but  what  reconciliation  does  is  put  teeth 
on  budget  day.  If  you  do  not  have  recon- 
ciliation, you  do  not  have  teeth  in  the 
budget,  and  you  are  not  going  to  achieve 
all  of  the  desirable  goals  we  have  been 
talking  about  over  these  many  days.  If 
you  are  for  a  balanced  budget,  if  you  are 
for  lower  inflation  rates,  if  you  twe  for 
lowering  interest  rates,  you  have  to  vote 
"no"  on  this  amendment,  and  vote  to 
keep  in  this  resolution  reconciliation.  It 
is  the  heart  of  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

In  my  one  year  and  a  half  here  In  the 
Congress.  I  have  not  heard  better  de- 


bate, $md  I  am  most  appreciative  of  this 
discourse  of  ideas:  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  be  able  to  take  a  part  In  it. 

I  beheve  the  vote  on  this  amendment 
is  the  true  test  of  congressional  will — 
to  determine  whether  or  not  we  want 
the  balanced  budget. 

Congress  must  fiscally  discipline  itself, 
and  if  we  can  do  this  and  if  we  can  pass 
a  budget  in  balance  or  with  a  surplus 
and  hold  that  line  all  the  way  through 
the  conference  committee,  then  we  are 
going  to  send  out  a  very  healthy  fiscal 
message  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
After  1 1  years,  it  wUl  be  a  welcome  mes- 
sage. 

There  are  a  number  of  specifics  that 
are  worthy  of  merit  in  this  reconcilia- 
tion process.  The  whole  House,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr.  Wirth) 
said,  works  its  will  as  to  the  aggregates 
in  functional  spending  categories.  Then 
the  individual  committees  come  in  and 
flesh  out,  if  you  will,  the  skeletal  struc- 
ture of  the  budget. 

Work  needs  to  be  done  ahead  of  time 
so  that  you  do  not  wait  until  September 
15  and  then  at  the  last  minute  try  to 
cut  $9  billion  as  reconcihation  in  a  rush. 

Let  us  start  our  reconciliation  cuts  now. 
The  pressure  will  be  on.  People  will  be 
focused  on  it.  Then  when  you  bring  all 
of  those  reconciliation  cuts  from  the 
committee  in  Jime.  they  will  come  in 
one  package.  It  makes  it  more  imder- 
standable  and  simpler  to  vote  as  you 
see  all  of  it  at  once. 

D  1500 

I  commend  the  reconciliation  process 
to  the  House  and  would  urge  a  no  vote 
on  the  Udall  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  last  word  and 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  my  full 
time  because  I  think  the  arguments  for 
and  against  this  amendment  are  very 
simple,  concise,  and  easily  understood. 
Basically  this  is  the  litmus  test  for 
whether  or  not  we  really  believe  in  a 
balanced  budget. 

What  I  hear  in  the  debate  today  from 
those  who  are  favoring  this  amendment 
is.  yes.  we  are  for  a  balanced  budget,  but 
let  us  not  put  any  teeth  into  it  so  we  can 
achieve  it;  yes,  we  are  willing  to  vote 
for  this  budget,  but,  no,  it  cannot  be 
achieved.  I  hear  arguments  that  say  the 
Budget  Committee  is  taking  away  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  appropriating  and 
authorizing  committees.  That  just  sim- 
ply is  not  the  case. 

This  reconciliation  device  doe.":  not  tell 
the  authorizing  committees  what  to  do 
or  how  to  do  it.  All  this  does  is  to  give 
us  a  device  with  some  teeth  in  it,  to  let 
us  say  OK.  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  we  are  going  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget. 

There  is  no  great  magic  to  achieving 
a  balanced  budget.  What  you  do  is 
specify  how  much  revenue  is  going  to  be 
raised  and  specify  how  much  money  is 
going  to  be  spent.  If  the  money  to  be 
spent  matches  the  revenues  to  be  raised, 
we  have  a  balanced  budget. 

What  I  hear  today  is  we  cannot  limit 
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the  spending  to  that  amount  that  will 
give  us  a  balanced  budget.  I  think  we 
have  to.  I  think  this  is  precisely  what 
the  American  people  are  looking  for. 
Are  we  serious?  Is  this  a  sham,  or  is  it 
a  balanced  budget  in  genuine  terms? 

Reconcihation  wiU  let  us  tell  the 
American  people  well  before  the  1981 
fiscal  year  begins  that  we  can  achieve 
a  genuinely  balanced  budget. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  essential,  it  is 
absolutely  the  true  test  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  really  believe  in  a  balanced 
budget.  I  hope  very  much  this  House  will 
go  on  record  in  support  of  reconciliation 
and  vote  against  the  UdaU  amendment. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
rich  oratory  this  morning.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  that  it  has 
been  a  very  interesting  debate. 

I  would  like  to  add  another  simile. 
Last  week  I  was  home  in  western  New 
York.  In  the  back  of  my  house  there  is 
a  lovely  slope  blooming  now  with  thorn 
and  wild  apple.  I  walked  out  there  early 
in  the  morning  and  hstened  to  the  birds. 
It  was  beautiful.  It  was  a  very  harmo- 
nious time.  I  wondered  what  w^  going 
on. 

After  a  while  it  occurred  to  me  that 
every  one  of  those  songbirds  was  en- 
gaged In  the  spring  defense  of  his  terri- 
tory before  the  nesting.  We  have  had 
some  of  that  defense  of  territory  here  this 
morning,  and  the  song  has  been  an  al- 
luring one:  "Yes.  I  am  for  a  balanced 
budget,  but  do  not  in  any  way  Impinge 
on  my  particular  nest." 

This  is  the  opportunity  we  have  to 
make  the  budget  process  in  fact  a  fiscal 
process.  What  we  do  here  establishes  the 
pattern  of  how  much  getting  and  spend- 
ing we  are  going  to  do  to  lay  waste  our 
powers.  Nobody  else  can  do  this  pattern 
work.  Once  we  have  decided  that,  ob- 
viously it  is  the  role  of  the  legislative 
committees  and  others,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  decide  the  details  of 
how  we  are  going  to  arrive  at  the  fiscal 
aggregates  set  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

We  have  lots  of  safeguards  in  the  proc- 
ess, but  if  we  start  out  with  the  idea 
that  somehow  we  are  not  going  to  im- 
pinge on  anybody's  territory  to  anv  de- 
gree, let  them  do  what  they  wish,  do 
whatever  lovely  thing  comes  into  their 
mind  whenever  it  comes  into  their  mind 
to  do  it.  then  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  a  budget  process  that  has  no  fiscal 
reality  in  it.  A  good  economy  cannot 
come  from  fiscal  chaos:  chaos  ultimately 
hurts  us  more  than  discipline. 

It  is  too  bad  we  have  to  be  stem  with 
ourselves.  It  would  be  a  lot  more  fun  if 
everybody  could  do  his  tWng,  if  every- 
body could  feather  his  own  nest  in  what- 
ever way  he  wanted.  The  people  are  tell- 
ing us  that  the  lack  of  fiscal  discipline  in 
the  past  has  brought  America  to  a  pretty 
unhappy  state.  Having  failed  to  find 
economic  happiness  in  a  state  of  nature, 
we  better  try  fiscal  policy  for  a  while  and 
see  if  it  will  not  help  us  straighten  out. 
I  think  that  will  bring  a  surer  sense 
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of  harmony  in  the  battle  of  those  de- 
fending their  territory.  I  hope  this 
amendment  will  be  stricken  down  and  I 
hope  we  will  demonstrate  that  we  have 
the  discipline  and  the  understanding  to 
do  what  is  necessary.  I  think  w'e  must 
start  in  the  spring  if  we  are  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  myriad  of  entitlements, 
the  so-caDed  uncontrollables,  the  back- 
door spenders  and  so  forth.  Otherwise 
we  are  going  to  find  ourselves,  at  the 
time  of  the  second  budget  resolution 
when  truly  we  must  have  reconciliation, 
too  late  in  the  process  to  achieve  the 
goal  we  all  want,  which  is  by  timely  dis- 
cipline to  get  our  economy  back  cm  a 
sound  basis.  True  economic  harmony  is 
our  hope — the  Uquid  note  of  joy.  not  the 
more  jarring  note  of  partisan  defense. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  suppwrt  of  the  Udall 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  Udall 
amendment,  not  primarily  for  the  rea- 
sons that  have  been  put  forward  here,  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  Authorization 
and  Appropriations  Committees,  but  be- 
cause what  we  are  doing  by  this  recon- 
cihation provision  is  voluntarily  adopt- 
ing a  strait  jacket  that  will  make  us  un- 
able to  meet  the  changed  conditions  that 
unquestionably  are  going  to  affect  this 
country  and  affect  this  budget  very 
radically. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  budget  that  is  put  forward  as  bal- 
anced at  the  present  time  is  a  sham.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  balanced.  The  entire 
assumptions  on  which  this  budget  was 
formed  have  evaporated.  We  already 
have  a  2.6  percent  drop  in  the  leading 
economic  indicators.  All  of  the  economic 
experts  are  predicting  a  deep  recession. 
In  just  this  last  month  unemployment 
reached  7  percent.  It  was  just  6.2  percent 
1  month  ago.  Both  the  infiation  and  un- 
employment figures  on  which  this  budg- 
et was  based  have  soared. 

The  President's  inflation  expert  now  is 
forecasting  8  percent  unemployment  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1981  and  the  increase 
in  unemployment  already  represents 
something  like  a  $12  to  $14  billion  add-on 
to  the  deficit  as  every  1  percent  increase 
in  unemployment  adds  $25  blUion  to  the 
deficit. 

So  we  are  just  kidding  ourselves  when 
we  talk  about  this  budget  being  balanced. 
Recession  and  inflation  will  demolish  the 
balance.  The  terrible  thing  is  if  we  adopt 
this  resolution,  then  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  respond  to  the  problems  that 
are  going  to  occur.  We  are  going  to  say 
these  budget  ceilings  are  more  Important 
than  people  being  able  to  eat.  people  be- 
ing able  to  retain  jobs.  We  are  going  to 
hold  on  to  this  budget  resolution  at  all 
costs.  Reconciliation  will  require  appro- 
priations to  be  cut  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic disaster  in  the  country. 

The  response  is  going  to  be.  "Well,  we 
CEUi  take  care  of  that  in  a  subsequent 
budget  resolution." 

If  my  colleagues  would  take  a  look  at 
what  is  happening  now — in  fiscal  year 
1980 — because  of  the  artificial  celling  we 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  1980 


budget.  Because  of  that  ceiling  and  be- 
cause of  the  changed  economic  condi- 
tions, eight  days  from  now.  8  days  from 
now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  la 
going  to  have  to  tell  the  various  States 
that  the  people  are  going  to  have  to  go 
hungry,  they  cannot  have  food  stamps. 
They  are  going  to  have  to  start  telling 
people  on  unemployment,  "Sorry  folks, 
no  benefits  left;  there  is  no  money  left." 
D  1510 
Very  shortly  after  that,  the  same  thing 
is  going  to  take  place  with  resjject  to 
black  lung  benefits  and  medicare  and 
medicaid  and  mihtarj'  pay.  But  no.  no, 
no.  The  Budget  Committee  says  we  can- 
not act.  They  say  the  only  Important 
thing  before  the  Congress,  what  we  are 
here  to  do.  is  to  see  to  it  that  those  ceil- 
ings are  maintained — and  the  mihtary 
should  not  get  paid.  Why  bother?  People 
who  cannot  afford  an  tidequate  diet 
should  not  have  adequate  diets.  But  we 
have  got  to  keep  that  budget  ceiling. 

At  the  present  time  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  is  waiting, 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  like  to  see  put  through  regardless 
of  the  budget  ceiling  so  that  we  can 
get  the  food  stamps  out.  so  that  we  can 
get  the  unemployment  benefits  paid,  so 
we  can  get  the  military  paid,  is  being 
held  up  by  the  Budget  Committee  mem- 
bers who  say,  no,  the  budget  ceiling 
should  come  first.  I  say  that  is  non- 
sense. I  say  we  have  got  to  have  the 
fiexibihty.  If  the  economy  is  going  to 
go  down  into  the  doldrums,  If  we  are 
going  to  see  miUions  of  additional  peo- 
ple unemployed,  if  we  are  going  to  see 
thousands  of  businesses  go  into  bank- 
ruptcy, this  Congress  has  got  to  be  able 
to  act  to  meet  those  emergencies,  and 
we  should  not  put  ourselves  in  a  strait- 
jacket  by  adopting  a  budget  celling  and 
then  saying,  "balancing  the  budget  has 
got  to  come  first;  I  am  sorrj-.  folks;  the 
country  has  got  to  go  to  wrack  and 
ruin." 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Udall  amend- 
ment so  that  we  can  do  what  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  sent  us  to  Congress 
to  do — meet  the  needs  of  this  great  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  oppositiCHi  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  reserved  what- 
ever time  is  allotted  me  on  this  budget 
resolution  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
Udall  amendment  because  I  think  we  all 
recognize  that  it  is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  process.  I  would  just  say  by  way 
of  opening  remarks  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  who  asked 
for  any  ideas  we  had  on  the  Poet  OfQce. 
we  might  think  in  terms  of  just  asking 
each  class  of  mail  to  pay  its  way,  and 
whatever  that  costs,  that  Is  the  way  to 
balance  the  postal  budget.  Maybe  that 
sounds  too  simple. 

I  want  first  to  compliment  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget.  This  is  my  sixth  year 
here.  I  have  been  here  for  the  entire  time 
and  the  duration  of  the  budget  resolu- 
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tlon.  This   is  the   first   time  that  the 
Budget    Committee    has    actually    re- 

annnHoH   fnf.allv  tn  tho  a;ill   of  t.hp  rniin- 


achieve,  then  it  is  much  more  doable 
now,  not  later.  This  method  is  sound 
hwaii.sp  it  in.<;iire.'?  that  the  aeencies  and 


ess  is  a  tough  enforcement  provision  with 
some  real  teeth  in  it.  Without  recon- 
ciliation, there  will  be  no  balanced  Fed- 
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that  he  might  explain  that  special  inter- 
est forces  do  not  have  influence  on  the 


Mr.   PANETTA.    Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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tlon.  This  Is  the  first  time  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  actually  re- 
siwnded  totally  to  the  will  of  the  coun- 
try. This  cost  a  lot  of  hours  and  a  long 
time  and  a  lot  of  hard  work,  and  it  was 
not  arrived  at  easily.  I  think  it  is  totally 
correct  that  if  we  are  serious  about  de- 
livering what  we  say  we  are  delivering, 
then  we  have  to  have  a  reconciliation 
process.  I  would  point  out  that  in  15  of 
the  16  preceding  fiscal  years  this  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  balance  its  income 
with  its  expenditures.  I  cannot  believe 
as  a  historian  that  those  16  years  have 
been  that  bad.  I  look  back  on  those  16 
years  and  I  do  not  find  them  to  be  the 
worst  of  times.  Yet  by  the  process  we 
have  engaged  in.  we  have  never  de- 
livered in  but  one  of  those  years  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  the  parade 
that  I  have  seen  to  the  well  today  re- 
minds me  ever  so  much  about  the  old 
tale  of  the  emperor  who  went  about  his 
empire  Insisting  that  he  had  this,  that, 
or  the  other  kind  of  clothing  on,  until  a 
smaU  child  said.  "But  the  emperor  has 
no  clothes."  Either  we  are  going  to  face 
up  to  reconciliation  or  we  are  going  to 
accept  the  will  and  the  judgment  of 
those  who  have  spoken  against  reconcili- 
ation, which  Is  to  say  that  we  will  tell 
the  American  people  that  we  have 
clothes  on  in  the  budget,  that  we  are 
balancing  the  budget,  while  in  fact  the 
budget  has  no  clothes — the  emperor  has 
no  clothes.  Maybe  we  could  say  in  the 
words  of  Shakespeare,  "Brutus  methinks 
you  protest  too  much." 

There  are  those  who  have  protested 
that  they  want  a  balanced  budget  can- 
not find  1.5  percent  in  cuts.  If  they  are 
right,  then  we  ought  to  really  do  the 
decency  to  the  American  people  to  stop 
this  charade  and  go  out  and  say  that 
we  are  not  going  to  balance  the  budget. 
But  they  are  wrong.  We  can  put  in  place 
the  discipline  of  reconciliation.  Why, 
then,  I  ask.  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  UdaU 
resolution  do  we  have  the  budget  process 
at  all?  Why  should  we  go  through  this 
business?  We  have  been  agonizing  here 
for  days.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  can- 
not then  deliver,  we  should  not  promise. 
This  is  a  balanced  budget  resolution. 
But  I  would  remind  you  that  last  year 
with  the  committees  we  did  not  recon- 
cUe  when  it  was  an  imbalanced  budget. 
The  legislative  savings  that  were  written 
into  the  last  budget  were  achieved  by 
the  collective  wisdom  and  effort  of  all  of 
the  committees  to  the  rate  of  1  per- 
cent of  what  we  promised  the  American 
people.  One  percent  of  what  was  said 
we  would  go  out  and  achieve  In  our 
authorizing  committees  was  actually 
achieved. 

Let  me  then  say  that  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  all  of  this  is  that  this 
method  which  the  Budget  Committee 
has  now  proposed  is  the  fairest  possible 
method.  It  Is  much  fairer,  I  would  argue 
with  the  committee  chairmen  who  are 
on  the  opposite  side,  than  to  tell  them 
on  September  10  that  they  have  10  days 
to  reconcile.  At  least,  we  have  a  full 
month  and  we  have  a  part  of  a  congres- 
sional session.  I  would  suggest  if  we  are 
going  to  achieve  what  we  agree  to  try  to 


achieve,  then  it  is  much  more  doable 
now,  not  later.  This  method  is  sound 
because  it  insures  that  the  agencies  and 
the  departments  will  have  sufficient 
notification  of  the  proposed  legislative 
changes  to  legislate  savings,  make 
changes,  and  issue  rules  and  regulations 
that  conform  to  the  congressional  man- 
date, not  at  the  last  hour— everybody 
knows  what  this  House  gets  into  the  last 
few  hours  of  the  session — not  in  the  last 
minute,  not  delaying  it  until  long  after 
the  fiscal  year  1981  begins. 

Reconciliation  simply  adds  the  neces- 
sary discipline  to  the  budget  resolution 
to  insure  that  the  Congress  can  balance 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Fithian 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  We  become  so  ac- 
customed to  deficit  budgets  that  we  pile 
one  program  on  top  of  another  without 
thinking  of  the  fiscal  consequences  for 
this  country.  The  time  has  come  finally 
to  draw  the  line  on  deficit  budgets.  Only 
by  adopting  the  reconcihation  will  there 
be  sufficient  discipline  in  the  budget 
process  to  achieve  this  goal.  Voluntary 
compliance  will  not  work.  Voluntarism 
will  not  work.  The  only  thing  I  see  that 
has  a  prayer  for  working  is  the  discipline 
of  a  budget  resolution  with  teeth  in  it, 
and  a  budget  resolution  without  recon- 
ciliation is  a  budget  resolution  without 
any  teeth,  and  then  we  will  have  all  just 
played  charades  for  so  many  days. 

Reconciliation  is  the  only  means 
available  to  achieve  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Congress 
must  make  the  difficult,  but  necessary 
and  im popular  decisions,  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  curb  inflation.  We  need  per- 
formance, not  promises,  assurances,  not 
dreams.  We  need  to  adopt  the  recon- 
ciliation process  in  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  <H.  Con.  Res.  307)  if 
we  are  to  achieve  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  this  year. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  307)  is  an  historic 
break  through  in  many  ways.  First,  it 
is  the  first  balanced  budget  submitted 
to  the  Congress  since  1969,  after  more 
than  a  decade  of  deficits  which  aver- 
aged nearly  $40  billion  annually.  Sec- 
ond, it  is  the  first  balanced  budget  ever 
submitted  under  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  Despite  all  the  spe- 
cial Interest  pressures  requesting  spend- 
ing increases,  the  Budget  Committee 
courageously  resisted  these  unrelenting 
demands,  and  their  effort  should  be 
congratulated.  Third,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion attracted  bipartisan  support  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  Bipartisan  support,  a  long  estab- 
lished Senate  tradition,  adds  a  degree 
of  credibility  and  permanence  to  the 
House  budget  process.  Fourth,  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  im- 
plements an  unusual  procedural  device 
called  reconciliation.  To  insure  that  the 
balanced  budget  plan  becomes  a  reality, 
not  an  illusion,  the  reconciliation  proc- 


ess is  a  tough  enforcement  provision  with 
some  real  teeth  in  it.  Without  recon- 
ciliation, there  will  be  no  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  historic  adoption  of  reconcilia- 
tion lays  the  groundwork  for  a  speedy 
and  effective  method  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget.  The  reconciliation  proc- 
ess mandates  that  eight  House  and  Sen- 
ate-authorizing committees  report  leg- 
islative savings  of  $9,059  biUion.  Thus, 
each  committee  must  examine  their 
portfolio  of  programs  and  projects  and 
selectively  trim  these  funds  from  al- 
ready authorized  expenditures. 

Normally,  the  implementation  of 
reconciliation  comes  in  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution,  under  the  310 
procedure.  Since  there  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient time  to  consider  these  budget  cuts 
fully  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  support  the  Budget  Committee's 
decision  to  place  the  reconciliation  proc- 
ess in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  m>'  vote  for  the  Udall 
amendment  is  not  a  vote  against  a  bal- 
anced budget;  it  is  a  vote  against  the 
process  being  used  here.  It  is  irrespon- 
sible and  misleading.  The  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, in  singUng  out  committees  they 
are  trying  to  get  a  handle  on,  cited 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 
I  think  that  is  justifiable.  Let  me  show 
you  what  is  being  done  here.  The  Budget 
Committee  tells  us  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  must  raise  $4.5  billion 
in  tax  Increases.  Let  me  tell  you,  we  have 
had  some  hearings  in  that  committee, 
and  if  you  are  going  to  get  a  bill  out 
raising  taxes,  you  are  going  to  have  to  do 
it  with  a  discharge  petition.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  not  going 
to  report  out  a  bill  to  increase  or  speed 
up  the  collection  of  taxes.  We  do  not 
have  a  single  vote  on  the  minority  side, 
and  I  am  not  sure  we  have  many  more 
on  the  majority  side. 

The  Budget  Committee  decides  how 
much  the  budget  will  be  cut,  but  it  gives 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the 
pleasure  of  either  raising  taxes  or  cut- 
ting expenditures.  If  we  do  not  raise 
$4.5  billion  In  increased  taxes,  we  will 
have  to  cut  $4.5  billion  from  worthy 
programs. 

Let  me  suggest  a  couple  of  other  things 
the  Budget  Committee  has  blessed  us 
with.  First  of  all,  I  must  say  in  fairness 
to  them  they  do  not  have  much  time  to 
work,  and  they  have  a  lot  of  ground  to 
cover.  Somebody  suggested  to  them  that 
there  was  about  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
savings  in  welfare  reform  and  the  sav- 
ings could  be  taken  this  year  and  the  ex- 
penditures the  next.  They  were  informed 
there  was  no  way  in  the  world  to  get 
those  savings  in  1981.  First  of  all,  the 
Senate  is  probably  not  going  to  act  on 
the  bill.  But  assuming  they  did.  State 
legislatures  would  have  to  act  to  imple- 
ment the  savings.  Still  they  charged  this 
$500  million  as  a  savings  for  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  and  when  we  suggested  to  them 
that  might  present  a  problem,  they  rec- 
ommended we  find  it  somewhere  else. 
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Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman because  he  more  than '  almost 
anyone  whom  I  know  has  been  trying 
to  find  some  legislative  reform,  and  he 
has  accomplished  it.  He  did  so  in  disa- 
bility insurance.  He  did  so  in  the  wel- 
fare reform  package.  I  beheve  which  is 
presently  in  conference.  And  he  did  so 
in  title  XX,  Social  Services.  I  think  he 
has  in  his  subcommittee  tried  to  come 
up  with  about  S350  million.  If  we  had 
had  more  of  that  we  would  not  be  here 
arguing  today. 

n  1520 

Let  me  talk  about  that  so-called  $4 
billion.  The  gentleman  said  $4.5  billion 
package  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  I  think  it  is  $4.2  billion. 

The  gentleman  has  already  done  some 
of  that.  too.  The  housing  bond  tax  legis- 
lation which  is  $400  miUion,  you  reported 
that  out  of  your  committee  and  we  passed 
it  in  the  House.  What  we  are  recom- 
mending you  do  is  to  try  to  find  the  rest 
of  it  and  we  suggest  some  ways.  This  did 
not  just  come  out  of  the  heads  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  it 
came  out  of  those  8  days  of  meetings 
with  the  leadership  with  inputs  from  the 
gentleman's  committee  and  others,  and 
we  are  suggesting  you  can  possibly  find 
$3.4  biUion  not  in  a  new  tax  but  in  the 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends.  I 
know  it  is  tough.  All  this  business  we  are 
doing  is  tough,  but  it  is  possible. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  can  find  some- 
thing better.  It  is  not  a  new  tax  but  it 
is  a  law.  As  the  gentleman  well  knows 
you  are  supposed  to  pay  your  taxes  on 
interest  and  dividends.  Some  people  do 
not.  We  are  recommending  that  with- 
holding and  we  will  get  an  increase  of 
$3.4  billion. 

Then  we  suggested,  out  of  $313  bil- 
lion m  revenues,  try  to  find  some  users 
fees,  try  to  find  perhaps  $500  million  in 
user  fees.  We  even  suggested  the  airport 
fees  and  the  waterway  fees  or  whatever 
else.  They  are  reasonable  requests 

Finally,  I  have  httle  argument  with 
the  gentleman's  committee.  The  gentle- 
man's committee  has  tried,  has  cooper- 
ated and  has  come  forth  with  legislation 
The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
came  forth  with  one  of  the  largest  legis- 
lative reforms  last  year,  hospital  cost 
containment.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  your 
committee  what  happened  to  us  here  on 
the  floor.  However,  there  are  other  areas 
where  the  special  interest  groups  are  so 
entrenched— not  in  the  area  of  your  com- 
mittee but  in  others,  so  entrenched  that 
nothing  will  come  forth. 

gentleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  John  L.  Burton 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Corman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 

minutes.) 

m.^^  ^O^MAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  JOHN  L.  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
?inm  !, ';^,''uested  that  the  gentleman 
irom   California  have   additional   time 


that  he  might  explain  that  special  inter- 
est forces  do  not  have  influence  on  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  special  interest  forces  who  do  not 
make  out  too  well  on  Ways  and  Means, 
but  I  would  hke  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks  and  as  someone  who 
was  supporting  a  balanced  budget  with 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT).  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  popular,  I  think  that  this  rec- 
onciliation process  is  a  fraud.  The  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  has  to  come  up  in 
balance  and  instead  of  making  a  lot  of 
cuts  in  defense  and  other  areas  where 
they  might,  they  say,  "Go  find  the  money 
somewhere  else,"  and  they  lateral  the 
ball  off.  They  do  not  take  any  heat.  If  a 
tax  is  passed  they  say,  "Blame  Ways  and 
Means,  Mr.  Oil  Producer,  we  just  rec- 
ommend it." 

We  know  that  your  committee  has 
roughshod  over  the  oil  industry,  because 
the  special  interest  forces  have  no  in- 
fluence in  your  committee.  The  gentle- 
man can  pick  the  insurance  lobbies,  he 
can  pick  the  corporations,  he  could  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  put  us  in  surplus 
because  special  interest  forces  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
retrieve  a  couple  minutes  of  my  time. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  California 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  approve  recon- 
ciliation, there  are  going  to  be  teeth,  and 
let  me  tell  you  who  they  are  going  to  bite. 
We  are  not  going  to  get  the  $3.4  billion 
withholding  and  we  are  not  going  to  get 
the  $780  million  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment and  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
$500  million  in  savings  from  welfare  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  time  now  to  do  it, 
even  if  the  Senate  acted  today.  So  we 
have  to  find  that  money  somewhere  else. 
We  are  not  going  to  find  it  in  social  se- 
curity benefits.  We  are  going  to  find  it 
in  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  Committee  on  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Chairman,  already  found  $125  miUion  of 
it.  Do  you  know  where  it  was?  It  was  in 
legislation  that  would  help  children  who 
are  abandoned  in  this  Nation,  who  have 
neither  parent.  I  thought,  if  there  was 
one  proposal  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  would  retain  it  was  that  one.  I 
even  convinced  the  President  to  include 
it  in  his  budget,  but  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  took  it  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  have  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Assistance  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  I  have  done  my  best  to  live 
within  budget  proposals  and  to  cut  ex- 
penditures where  we  could.  However,  we 
cannot  possibly  find  $4.2  biUion,  even  if 
we  do  away  with  help  for  children  and 
even  if  we  do  away  with  help  for  the 
severely  handicapped.  That  money  is  not 
there.  That  is  what  is  wrong  with  recon- 
ciliation and  that  is  what  is  wrong  with 
this  process.  You  have  to  spread  the  bur- 
den. If  this  House  will  not  pass  tax  laws, 
you  caxmot  make  up  the  difference  from 
the  poor.  You  have  to  take  a  couple  of 
bucks  away  from  the  Marine  Corps,  too, 
and  I  really  do  not  want  to  do  that. 


Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jielding.  The  difficult  thing  is,  if  we 
are  going  to  reach  a  balanced  budget.  It 
has  to  come  from  somewhere.  We  have 
$16  billion  in  reductions  here.  Admit- 
tedly, as  the  gentleman  has  pointed  out, 
it  is  rough,  it  is  rough  no  matter  what 
area  you  go  into.  But  you  cannot  come  In 
here  and  say  you  are  for  a  balanced 
budget  but  you  carmot  find  the  savings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gor- 
man was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman.  I  just  do  not  agree  with  the 
cuts  the  Budget  Committee  insists  on.  If 
we  spread  these  cuts  evenly  over  that 
$600  billion  we  are  going  to  spend,  that 
would  be  fine,  but  that  is  not  what  one 
does  with  reconcihation.  If  the  House 
decides  not  to  raise  $4  biUion  more  in 
taxes,  we  are  not  going  to  require  aU 
committees  to  make  that  up.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  going  to  have 
to  make  it  up  and  it  wUl  not  come  from 
social  security  recipients — and  it  should 
not — it  wUl  come  from  a  very  narrow 
base  of  people,  the  poorest  of  us.  and 
they  will  be  seriously  affected.  That  Is 
my  problem. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  do  join  with  the 
chairman  in  paying  my  respect  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  reality  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bulk 
of  those  entitlement  programs,  that  is 
76  percent  of  this  budget  that  is  uncon- 
troUable,  that  the  bulk  of  those  entitle- 
ment programs  rest  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  gentleman's  committee.  That 
is  just  the  reality  with  which  we  deal.  It 
is  unfortimate.  It  puts  aU  of  the  pressure 
on  the  gentleman  and  I  recognize  that 
but  these  recommendations  are  not  just 
the  committee's,  they  come  from  the 
administration.  They  come  from  CBO. 
Indeed,  they  come  from  members  of  the 
gentleman's  committee  themselves. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
retrieve  30  seconds  of  the  last  2  minutes. 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posed that  $500  miUion  could  be  saved 
from  the  AFDC  program.  CBO  informed 
the  committee  it  could  not  save  $500  mU- 
lion  in  the  first  year.  That  savings  would 
not  occur  untU  the  first  fuU  year  after 
the  program  was  implemented.  The  Pres- 
ident also  recommended  these  dependent 
children  not  be  deprived. 

When  I  support  the  UdaU  amendment 
I  am  not  voting  against  a  balanced  budg- 
et. I  am  suggesting  to  you  that  you  have 
a  process  that  is  not  working  and  you 
have  to  take  it  back  and  find  a  better 
solution. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  would  suggest  it  would  be  much 
more  to  the  point  to  vote  against  the  bal- 
anced budget  resolution  then  to  vote 
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Against  reconciliati(Hi  because  the  two 
have  to  be  unified. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  also  extensive  plemental  appropriations  for  1980  of  $17 
discussion,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  bUlion.  Last  year  the  figure  was  closer 
about  taxes  on  tobacco  and  ciearettfls  t^  «ii  hnn««  '  i-ius«r 
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And  1981  is  farther  away  from  reaUty 
than  a  pennant  for  the  Chicago  Cubs — 


The  consuming  public  wiU  see  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  halting  infln- 
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against  reconcillaticKi  because  the  two 
have  to  be  unified. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Bir.  GEPHARDT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  deeply  respect  the  work  the  gentle- 
man does  as  a  subcommittee  chairman 
of  our  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gmtleman  I  think  the  gentleman  h£is 
put  in  very  sharp  focus  for  us  the  very 
argument  that  Is  going  here. 

In  my  view  in  the  past,  we  have  opted 
to  fund  all  things  over  the  objective  of 
cutting  down  Federal  spending  or  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gephardt  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Corman  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  fiirther? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  What  reconciliation 
will  require  of  us  is  to  make  decisions. 
For  instance,  in  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  do  we  want  to  cut  off  orphan 
children,  do  we  want  to  hurt  people  who 
really  have  need  or  do  we  want  to  pass 
higher  user  fees  on  people  who  have  pri- 
vate aircraft?  I  have  an  answer  for  that 
and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does,  too. 
I  would  like  to  have  that  debate  go  on  in 
the  House.  I  would  like  to  have  those 
decisions  made. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  past  we  have 
done  both.  We  have  funded  the  orphan 
children  and  we  have  let  people  get  by, 
in  my  view,  with  too  low  user  fees  for 
general  aviation.  We  could  go  on  and  on 
and  talk  about  other  tax  credits  and  tax 
breaks  that  we  give  through  the  code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  we  can  bring  those  things  out 
of  our  committee  and  pass  them  on  the 
floor  if  people  see  that  as  the  stark  choice 
they  have  to  make. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I,  too,  want  to  pay  my  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman  for  what  the 
gentleman  has  done  in  his  subcommittee, 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  says  about  the  diflJculty  in  ar- 
riving at  the  revenue  figures  suggested 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  but  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pointed 
out,  we  are  not  saying  that  that  be  the 
direction  in  which  the  revenue  Is  raised. 
TTie  gentleman  and  we  have  all  talked 
about,  for  example,  general  aviation  user 
fees.  TTie  average  private  pilot  in  this 
country  is  paying  15  percent  of  the  cost 
of  taking  off  and  landing  his  or  her  air- 
craft. The  taxpayer  is  paying  85  percent 
of  that  load.  In  general  aviation  88  per- 
cent is  paid  by  the  user  of  that.  That  is 
a  perfectly  legitimate  place  to  look  for 
revenues,  as  are  Coast  Guard  user  fees 
bargeway  fees  and  so  forth. 


Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  also  extensive 
discussion,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
about  taxes  on  tobacco  and  cigarettes. 
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If  we  are  looking  at  all  of  those  op- 
tions, I  understand  the  problems  the  gen- 
tleman is  pointing  out.  The  reasons  I 
wanted  the  gentleman  to  yield— and  I 
appreciate  it — is  to  point  out  that  there 
is  no  directive  coming  from  the  commit- 
tee by  any  means,  but  rather  we  are 
calling  for  broad  discussion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

<By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Corbjan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  let 
me  suggest  to  the  Members,  you  have  all 
underscored  the  preci.se  problem.  You 
want  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
find  $4.2  biUion  or  $3.5  billion,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  places  to  find  it.  The  only 
people  that  iiave  any  stake  in  it  are  the 
people  who  are  the  worse  off,  because 
those  are  the  programs  that  Ways  and 
Means  has  the  ability  to  cut  back.  If  we 
cannot  bring  you  a  tax  bill,  we  have  to 
bring  you  a  bill  that  will  reduce  aid  to 
dependent  children  and  aid  to  the  se- 
verely handicapped,  because  those  are 
the  tvro  categories  you  did  not  include  In 
the  budget. 

If  you  would  spread  out  these  cuts,  and 
if  I  thought  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee had  some  stake  in  a  tax  Increase  be- 
cause they  would  lose  money  if  they  did 
not  vote  for  it.  I  would  feel  better  about 
the  burden  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
a-sked  to  bear  in  raising  this  money.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  recommend  a  "yes"  vote  on 
the  Udall  amendment. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  strike  the  reconciliation 
language. 

Not  in  a  decade  in  this  House  have  we 
seen  such  affection  for  our  standing 
committees. 

At  every  turn  in  the  budget  debate, 
there  is  someone  coming  to  the  defense 
of  committee  jurisdiction.  When  there 
was  an  attempt  to  put  a  cap  on  spend- 
ing, the  guardians  of  the  committees  said 
the  budget  resolution  was  not  the  ve- 
hicle. Let  the  committees  do  it.  When 
we  sought  to  bear  down  on  uncontrol- 
lables,  they  said  no.  Let  the  committees 
do  it.  When  we  sought  to  reconcile  budget 
targets,  they  said  no.  Let  the  committees 
do  it. 

And  where  have  the  committees  been? 
Last  November  we  Included  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  a  provision  calling  on 
them  to  report  back  to  us  by  March  15 
on  the  ways  we  could  deal  with  entitle- 
ments and  other  uncontrollables.  Only 
2  of  19  committees  even  bothered  to  com- 
ply. Last  November  we  sheepishly  backed 
away  from  reconciliation.  Since  then, 
budget  outlays  have  risen  by  $25  billion. 
For  the  sake  of  the  committees  we  are 
now  waiving  provisions  of  the  budget 
resolution  60  to  70  times  a  year.  Next 
week  we  are  going  to  be  debating  sup- 


plemental appropriations  for  1980  of  $17 
billion.  Last  year  the  figure  was  closer 
to  $11  billion. 

But  here  we  are  again,  being  ever  so 
cautious  not  to  put  too  much  pressure 
on  the  committees,  for  fear  we  may  back 
ourselves  into  a  comer  and  have  to  prac- 
tice what  we  are  preaching  about  bal- 
anced budgets  and  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  argimient  that  we  must  not  fix 
ceilings  in  place  of  flexible  targets  is 
nothing  more  than  double-talk.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  fixed  celling  on  spend- 
ing in  this  Congress.  If  we  do  not  fall 
back  on  budget  waivers,  we  work  faster 
than  a  magician  coming  up  with  some 
other  way  to  spend  more  money. 

I  do  not  seek  to  undermine  the  au- 
thority of  committees.  I  do  seek  to  pre- 
vent the  complete  imdermlning  of  the 
budget  process.  It  is  already  a  hapless, 
hopeless,  useless  process.  Coming  to  this 
floor  to  debate  a  budget  resolution  is  like 
coming  to  a  masquerade  ball  where  we 
all  pretend  to  be  doing  something  we 
are  not.  We  have  to  wear  the  masks,  be- 
cause we  cannot  face  up  bo  the  fact  that 
the  Federal  budget  Is  out  of  control. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  MrrcHELL)  said  yesterday  that 
he  did  not  know  how  he  was  going  to 
vote  on  the  Latta  amendment,  because 
a  vote  in  favor  of  the  1981  budget  would 
be  more  deceitful.  While  we  disagree  on 
what  economic  medicine  is  best  for  his 
constituents,  we  are  in  complete  agree- 
ment on  what  it  is  we  are  doing  with  the 
budget  process.  We  are  deceiving  the 
American  people. 

This  is  not  a  fiscal  document  we  have 
here,  but  a  political  document.  It  is  not 
designed  to  cool  the  fires  of  Inflation,  so 
much  as  to  cool  the  fires  of  an  angry 
electorate  tired  of  high  taxes  and  ineffi- 
cient, wasteful  and  abused  Government 
services. 

When  the  debate  on  reconciliation  Is 
over  and  done  with,  I  intend  to  call  for 
a  division  of  the  question  on  this  budget 
resolution  so  that  we  may  have  a  sepa- 
rate vote  on  the  1980  and  1981  budget 
figures. 

I  have  no  reservations  about  the  vote 
on  1981.  This  first  budget  resolution  has 
been  escorted  through  this  House  under 
heavy  guard  of  the  Rules  Committee 
without  a  nick  or  a  scratch.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  repulsed  attacks  from  the 
right  and  from  the  left,  and  in  the  end. 
I  suspect  he  will  find  that  he  has  kept 
his  troops  in  line  through  it  all.  Victory 
will  be  his  and  I  congratulate  him  on 
this,  his  last  battle  of  the  budget. 

We  have  heard  the  litany  of  1980  out- 
lays many  times  during  our  debate  on 
the  budget.  We  started  in  the  spring  with 
outlays  of  $532  billion.  That  rose  to  $547 
billion,  and  then  to  $567  billion,  and  it  is 
now,  for  the  time  being.  $571  billion.  I 
understand  that  there  are  already  plans 
in  the  works  to  shoot  it  up  higher. 

We  cannot  simply  fold  1980  figures  In 
with  the  estimates  for  1981  and  pass  them 
out  of  this  House  as  though  they  were  a 
nonissue  in  this  debate;  1980  is  an  issue, 
and  we  have  to  have  a  definitive  up  or 
down  vote  on  this  issue. 

The  1981  budget  is  not  the  issue.  It  Is 
the  nonissue. 
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And  1981  is  farther  away  from  reality 
than  a  pennant  for  the  Chicago  Cubs — 
1980  is  reality.  We  are  still  in  the  1980  fis- 
cal year.  We  are  faced  with  imcontrolled 
increases  in  spending  this  year.  There  is 
no  reason  for  rhetoric,  no  time  for  pro- 
crastination, and  no  room  for  retreat.  We 
either  take  a  stand  or  we  don't,  here  and 
now  today. 

But  I  still  think  this  vote  ought  to  be 
taken,  for  the  record.  I  sought  to  sep- 
arate these  two  budgets  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  fought  the  rule  on  this  resolu- 
tion to  make  in  order  an  amendment  to 
make  a  start  on  reduction  of  expendi- 
tures in  1980.  I  now  seek  a  division  be- 
cause I  stiU  believe,  more  than  ever,  that 
we  have  to  take  a  stand  on  this  year's 
spending.  If  we  do  not,  then  we  have  no 
right  to  vote  out  a  1981  resolution  mas- 
querading it  as  a  balanced  budget.  If  this 
Congress  cannot  exercise  fiscal  responsi- 
bility in  1980.  then  it  will  not  exercise  re- 
straint in  1981.  and  the  American  people 
ought  to  know  it  ahead  of  time. 

Obviously  positioning  myself  as  I  have. 
I  hope  the  Udall  amendment  wiU  be 
soundly  defeated. 

Keep  reconciliation  alive.  Without  it 
we  bury  the  budget  process. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 

to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 

the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  majority 

leader  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  op- 
pose this  amendment.  The  amendment 
would  dull  the  claws  and  blunt  the  teeth 
of  this  resolution. 

The  reconciliation  process,  which  re- 
quires our  committees  to  stay  within  the 
budget  celling  for  each  category  of 
spending,  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  the 
budget  procedure.  Without  It,  the  totals 
we  approve  today  for  each  function  will 
be  only  targets  With  it.  they  wiU  be  en- 
forceable ceilings. 

This  amendment  would  postpone  un- 
til next  September  the  enforcement  of 
those  ceUlngs.  It  is  true  that  we  have 
followed  that  procedure  in  the  past.  It 
Is  true,  as  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment declare,  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion presently  before  us  calls  for  an  un- 
usual discipline  this  early  in  the  year. 

But  it  also  is  true  that  we  face  a  highly 
unusual  situation.  Inflation  has  hovered 
for  weeks  near  18  percent.  Total  debt 
public  and  private,  has  soared  to  $4.5 
trillion. 

Interest  rates  skyrocketed  to  un- 
precedented heights,  stalling  out  our 
economic  growth.  Only  now.  at  least 
partly  in  recognition  of  our  determina- 
tion to  balance  the  budget,  are  interest 
rates  beginning  to  come  back  down  to 
normal. 

"These  are  unusual  circumstances, 
ihey  call  for  unusual  action.  They  caU 

;fL^°"!"^  discipline  and  unusual  de- 
termination. 

f(n^  ^^  ^3  forward  with  the  reconcllla- 
"on  provision  Intact^requiring  com- 
mittees to  abide  within  the  total  spen^- 

^  s!SZ~'''"  """''"^  ^  ^  *^^  ^« 

mSi'Tf  rl^H  ^^l'^  """"^y  ^^  ^^  that  we 
on^iL  "^  interest  rates  will  continue 
on  the  downward  path. 
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TTie  consuming  public  will  see  that 
Congress  is  serious  about  halting  infla- 
tion, and  the  inflation  psychology  will 
begin  to  abate. 

We  have  acted  in  good  faith  these  last 
few  weeks  while  this  resolution  has  been 
under  consideration.  We  have  rejected 
amendment  after  amendment.  We  have 
demonstrated  the  determination  to  hold 
fast  to  the  $2  billion  surplus  and  the 
$10.5  billion  budget  cushion. 

We  have  resisted  temptations  to  im- 
balance the  budget  with  more  spending 
and  also  with  unmanagable  tax  reduc- 
tions. 

Having  gone  forward  under  the  ban- 
ner of  a  balanced  budget,  let  us  not  now 
retreat  when  the  tide  is  just  beginning 
to  be  turned.  I  urge  you  to  reject  this 
amendment,  to  hold  fast  to  the  balanced 
budget  and  to  retain  the  reconciliation 
provision  which  lets  us  enforce  it. 
n  1540 
Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the   requisite  number  of   words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  not  privileged  to 
be  a  Member  of  this  body  in  1974  when 
the   Budget   Act   was   adopted   by   this 
House  and  by  the  Congress,  but  I  have 
had  occasion  during  the  course  of  these 
past  few  weeks  to  reread  the  debate  that 
took  place  on  the  floor  in  relation  to  it. 
My   recollection   is   that   the   distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG).  who  is  now  chairman  of  our 
Committee  on  Rules,  was  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  In  the  course  of  the  various 
colloquys  that  took  place,  there  is  just 
not  the  slightest  question  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  reconciliation  process  was  never 
never    intended    to   apply   to    the   first 
budget  resolution.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Budget  Committee  at  the  very  least 
is  overreaching  in  offering  reconciliation 
at  this  stage. 

But  I  think  the  most  serious  problem 
of  the  debate  and  of  the  process  is  that 
we  are  debating  as  if  the  budget  resolu- 
tion reaUy  was  what  counted  in  our 
economy  and  in  our  Nation  at  this  time. 
Of  course  what  really  counts  is  what  is 
happening  in  the  real  world  outside  of 
this  Chamber. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger)  , 
has  related  what  is  happening,  not  only 
on  the  beisis  of  our  sense  of  it  and  our 
constituents'  sense  of  it  but  on  the  basis 
of  what  most  economists  are  predicting, 
and  that  is  an  8  to  9  percent  unemploy- 
ment level  sometime  in  the  early  part  of 
the  calendar  year  1981. 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  we  some- 
times get  the  feeling  that  the  only  legis- 
lation, the  only  law.  that  matters  is  the 
Budget  Act  and  the  budget  resolution 
process. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  Members  from  a 
section  of  a  law  which  I  think  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  at  this  stage  in  our 
economy.  Public  Law  95-524.  signed  into 
law  on  October  27,  1978,  barely  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  contains  a  provision 
titled,  title  VI,  countercyclical  public 
service  employment  program.  TTie  sec- 
tion reads  as  follows: 


BTAlXMEtTT    OF   PXTSPOSZ 

Sec.  601.  It  18  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  to 
provide  for  temporary  employment  during 
periods  of  high  unemployment  It  Is  the  Ui- 
tent  of  Congress  that  such  employment  be 
provided  during  periods  when  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  is  In  excess  of  4  per- 
cent, and  that  the  number  of  Jobs  funded 
Bhall  be  sufficient  to  provide  Jobs  for  20  per- 
cent of  the  number  of  unemployed  in  excess 
of  4  percent,  or  26  percent  of  the  number  of 
unemployed  In  excess  of  4  percent  In  periods 
during  which  the  national  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment Is  In  excess  of  7  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  just  so  happens  that 
the  unemployment  levels  now  are  In  ex- 
cess of  7  percent.  What  I  just  read  hap- 
pens to  be  the  law  as  it  exists  today. 

Section  602  goes  on  to  say: 

On  or  before  March  1  of  each  year,  the 
President  shaU  report  to  the  Congress  the 
amount  that  would  be  needed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  following  fiscal  year  In  order 
to  provide  Jobs  ...  in  fiscal  years  during 
which  the  President  estunates  that  the  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  win  exceed  7 
percent,  for  25  percent  of  the  number  of 
unemployed  In  excess  of  4  percent. 

Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  cm  to  say 
as  follows: 

Such  report  shaU  contain  the  President's 
estimate  of  the  unemployment  rate  for  the 
following  fiscal  year,  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed in  excess  of  4  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  and  the  average  man-vear  cost  of  each 
public  service  employment  opportimlty. 

Pursuant  to  that  mandate,  pursuant 
to  that  existing  provision  of  law  the 
President  in  the  budget  that  he  sent  up 
to  us  in  January  said  that  following: 

This  program — provides  temporary  em- 
ployment assistance  grants  to  State  and  local 
prime  sponsors  and  Indian  tribes  during  pe- 
riods of  high  unemployment.  It  wiu  provide 
an  average  of  200.000  Jobs  In  1981  As  re- 
quired by  section  602  of  Public  Law  96-524 
the  following  Information  is  provided  few' 
1981 '. 

The  unemployment  rate  is  estimated  to  be 
V.4  percent. 

The  number  of  unemployed  in  excess  of 
4  percent  of  the  labor  force  Is  estimated  to 
be  3.62  mlUlon. 

The  average  cost  per  year  of  utle  VI  pub- 
lic service  employment  opportunities  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $10,194. 

The  amount  that  would  be  needed  to  be 
appropriated  to  pro^-lde  public  service  Jobs 
for  25  percent  of  the  unemployed  In  excess 
of  4  percent  Is  $9,950  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  the  Presi- 
dent's figures  in  his  budget.  Clearly  the 
law  would  require  that  he  provide  for 
$9.95  billion  to  pay  for  $3.62  million 
public  service  CETA  positions.  Instead 
the  President's  budget  called  for  only 
$2,044  billion  and  200.000  jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weiss  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
President  submitted  his  revised  budget 
in  March  of  1980,  in  some  mysterious 
way  he  concluded  that  the  unemploy- 
ment in  fiscal  1981  would  be  only  7.3 
percent  and  offered  a  reduction  in  coun- 
tercyclical  public    service    employment 
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from  the  Janueur  figure  of  200,000  to     1981.  This  is  part  of  the  budget  resolu-     you  cannot  say  to  all  of  them.  "We  are 
149.000,  and  a  reduction  in  budget  au-     tion  that  is  before  us.  not  forcing  a  cut  on  you."  Of  course  you 
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duction  of  the  national  debt  by  a  surplus 
in  the  budget.  And.  therefore,  to  tvursup 


Mr.   ZABLOCKI.  Mr. 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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from  the  January  figure  of  200,000  to 
149,000,  and  a  reduction  in  budget  au- 
thority from  $2,044  billion  to  $1.35  bil- 
lion. Today,  of  course,  the  estimate  of 
unemployment  is  between  8  and  9  per- 
cent. 

Our  own  Budget  Committee  in  its  re- 
port. In  the  face  of  all  the  projections 
and  the  requirements  for  money  In  ex- 
cess of  $9.9  billion  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  on  the  books  right  now 
also  recommends  reducing  public  serv- 
ice employment  under  title  VI  of  the 
countercyclical  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment program  by  50.000  enrollees  to  the 
150,000  figure  of  the  President. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  will  yield  in  just  one 
moment. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if 
we  are  going  to  be  adhering  to  one  pro- 
vision of  the  law,  then  we  ought  to  be 
adhering  to  other  provisions  of  the  law 
as  well.  If  in  fact  we  are  facing  the  kind 
of  unemployment  levels  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  projected,  then  we  ought  to  be 
following  the  mandates  of  the  law  on  the 
books  right  now  and  providing  at  least 
for  the  possibility — and  that  is  all  the 
budget  resolution  would  give  us — of  ex- 
pending moneys  for  the  public  service 
jobs  which  Public  Law  95-524  mandates. 
Reconciliation  would  prohibit  us  from 
dealing  with  the  very  dire  circumstances 
that  millions  of  Americans  who  are  in 
the  process  of  losing  their  jobs — and 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  already  lost 
their  jobs — would  be  faced  with  in  the 
forthcoming  year. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  now  jrield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman's  arguments,  I  think  he  is 
arguing  more  against  the  overall  resolu- 
tion than  against  reconciliation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time, 
I  am  not. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  even  if  those 
projections  were  not  in  existence  today 
but  were  likely  to  be  in  existence  in  the 
forthcoming  6  months,  say,  by  the  time 
this  budget  resolution  would  go  into 
effect,  if  we  have  reconciliation,  between 
now  and  September  we  would  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  worst  re- 
cession since  the  1930's. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  just  so  we 
may  clarify  the  point,  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  $16  billion  in  reductions 
In  this  resolution;  $9  billion  is  in  the 
form  of  legislative  savings.  Those  are 
the  only  areas  covered  by  reconciliation. 
The  area  of  CETA  reductions  and  the 
area  of  the  other  reductions  the  gentle- 
man Is  talking  about  do  not  fall  in  the 
realm  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  explain  it,  the 
fact  is  that  the  budget  resolution  itself 
talks  about  these  provisions  resisting  in 
the  reduction  of  $349  million  in  outlays 
in  1980  and  $1,350  billion  in  public  au- 
thority and  $841  million  in  outlays  in 


1981.  This  is  part  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  But  it  is  not  part  of 
reconciliation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Weiss)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Weiss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  try  to  nail  down  this  point,  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss  I  hais  raised  a  most  serious 
question  here  that  needs  to  be  clarified. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  ac- 
tually arguing  against  the  totals,  the 
aggregate  totals  and  the  specific  recom- 
mendations that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  made  in  its  budget  resolution. 
n  1550 
The  gentleman's  argiiments  do  not 
attach  to  the  question  of  reconciliation. 
Let  me  give  an  example.  The  $9  billion 
directed  to  the  eight  committees,  those 
funds  for  reconciliation  do  not  prevent 
entitlement  programs  which,  under  ex- 
isting law,  would  be  considered  to  be 
activated  to  increase  spending  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  programs  that  the  gentle- 
man is  saying. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will  al- 
low me,  unfortunately  the  program  I 
have  just  read  from  the  budget  and  from 
the  public  law  itself  is  not  an  entitlement 
program.  What  it  does  is  to  set  forth  the 
intention  of  that  legislation  as  to  what 
the  number  of  positions  ought  to  be. 

If  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee were,  between  the  time  that  this 
reconciliation  went  into  effect  in  the 
middle  of  June  and  September,  to  come 
forward  in  recognition  of  the  depression 
that  is  facing  us  and  suggest  the  expend- 
iture in  an  amoimt  above  that  which 
has  been  forced  upon  us  with  the  recon- 
ciliation process,  it  in  fact  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  It  could  not  be 
adopted.  It  could  not  go  into  effect  to 
cure  the  problems  that  the  country  is 
facing. 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield  on  that  point,  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  is  arguing  against  that  particular  ag- 
gregate in  the  budget  resolution  and  that 
his  argument  does  not  attach  to  the 
question  of  reconciliation. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  I  may,  I  have  been 
hearing  that  argximent  all  afternoon. 
And,  of  course,  it  is  almost  like  the  Lin- 
colnian  argument  as  to  how  many  hairs 
make  up  a  beard.  Every  time  you  point 
to  a  particular  hair,  you  say,  "That  is 
not  a  beard,"  and  you  point  to  another 
one,  and  you  say,  "That  is  not  a  beard. 
We  are  not  telling  you  which  part  to 
shave,  just  shave  the  beard."  But  the 
fact  is  that,  in  totality,  the  various  com- 
ponents make  up  the  aggregate. 

OK,  you  do  not  have  to  cut  CETA, 
right?  You  can  cut  child  welfare  pro- 
grams, health  programs,  aid  to  the  han- 
dicapped programs.  But  the  fact  is  that 


you  cannot  say  to  all  of  them,  "We  are 
not  forcing  a  cut  on  you."  Of  course  you 
are  forcing  a  cut. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  agree  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  point  out 
that  what  you  are  doing  is  taking  targets 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  and  making 
ceilings  out  of  them,  as  the  people  on  the 
Budget  Committee  have  admitted.  That 
means  that  appropriations  are  going  to 
be  held  at  the  desk  and  you  cannot  make 
changes  that  otherwise  you  could  make, 
regardless  of  the  targets  that  were  estab- 
lished in  the  budget  for  changed  condi- 
tions. I  think  that  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  I  am  really  con- 
cerned about. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman,  first  of  all,  for  going  back  and 
reading  the  legislation  that  brought 
about  this  whole  budget  process.  If  more 
Members  would  go  back  and  read  the 
debate,  they  might  be  very  well  informed. 
It  is  true  that  when  it  was  initially  con- 
ceived, there  were  those  of  us  who 
thought  that  reconciliation  was  more  in 
keeping  during  consideration  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution.  What  has  hap- 
pened and  what  we  could  not  foresee  at 
that  time  is  that  then  given  only  15  days, 
unfortunately,  senior  members  on  our 
Appropriations  Committee  have  come  up 
to  the  point,  in  practical  fact,  and  said, 
"There  is  no  way  now,  with  this  con- 
straint on  us  that  we  can  do  it." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Weiss" 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Michel  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Weiss  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  because  of  that,  it 
is  very  much  in  order  that  we  consider 
reconciliation  now  in  terms  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  so  that  we  are  not 
caught  unawares. 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  I  may  say  this  to  my 
distinguished  friend :  "The  fact  is  that  un- 
til this  year,  my  recollection  is  that  the 
reconciliation  process  was  not  used  at  all. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  exactly  the  point 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  been 
making.  There  has  been  a  very,  very  sig- 
nificant deficiency. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Not  only  has  reconcilia- 
tion never  been  offered  in  regard  to  the 
first  budget  resolution,  it  has  not  even 
been  suggested  previously  for  the  sec- 
ond resolution.  Until  we  got  caught  in 
this  mania  of  balancing  the  budget,  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  to  the  economy,  of 
the  cost  to  our  people,  we  were  concerned 
with  reducing  costs,  reducing  wastes,  re- 
ducing expenditures,  but  we  never  tried 
to  fit  ourselves  into  an  iron  jacket.  I 
think  the  whole  discussion  as  to  recon- 
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ciliation  is  only  part  of  this  obsession 
with  the  balanced  budget,  about  which  I 
think  before  this  year  is  out  we  are  all 
going  to  be  saying,  "It  was  a  nice  idea, 
but  not  in  this  kind  of  economy." 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing part  of  a  point  that  I  was  making 
earlier,  and  only  to  the  extent,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  that  reconciliation 
was,  if  he  read  completely  that  debate,  a 
very  significant  part  of  the  overall 
process,  and  without  it.  it  really  leaves 
an  awful  lot  to  the  imagination. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
really  agrees  with  me  on  this.  It  was  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  second  budget 
resolution  and  not  to  the  first  budget  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  try  again,  as  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  tried  to  do,  to  see 
if  we  can  get  the  gentleman  to  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  a  discre- 
tionary program  hke  CETA.  which  is 
the  one  the  gentleman  was  referring  to, 
which  is  not  covered  in  this  reconcilia- 
tion resolution. 

The  program  the  gentleman  was  re- 
ferring to,  CETA,  the  Udall  amendment 
has  no  relevance  to  CETA  whatsoever,  it 
is  not  apphcable  to  CETA.  CETA  is  a 
discretionary  program  which  falls  imder 
the  authority  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  Udall  amendment  does 
not  apply  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee process  at  all.  The  Udall  amend- 
ment applies  to  various  legislative  en- 
titlement programs  of  which  CETA  is 
not  included. 
Mr.  WEISS.  Assuming,  for  the  sake 

of  argument,  that  that  in  fact  is  so 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Well,  it  is  so. 
Mr.  WEISS.  It  applies  to  a  food  stamp 
program,  it  applies  to  a  welfare  program, 
it  applies  to  a  whole  host  of  public  as- 
sistance programs.  The  argument  is  stiU 
the  same.  We  are  talking  about  an  econ- 
omiy  that  is  in  severe  distress,  where 
everybody  is  saying  that  things  are  goin§; 
to  get  much,  much  worse.  We  are  facing  a 
recession  worse  than  anything  since  the 
1930's,  and  at  in  spite  of  that,  what  the 
Budget  Committee  is  recommending  to 
us  is  that  we  tie  our  arms  behind  our 
backs  so  that  we  cannot  react  to  that 
situation.  I  find  that  to  be  incomprehen- 
sible. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  a  rather 
unusual  debate.  If  I  personally  tended 
toward  exaggeration,  I  would  say  it  has 
been  almost  an  historic  debate.  For  ex- 
ample, I  find  myself  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Weiss)  and  opposing  therefore  the 
carefully  crafted  position  of  the  genUe- 
man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

But  just  to  set  my  position  straight, 
first  let  me  say  that  I  favor  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  Furthermore,  I  favor  re- 


duction of  the  national  debt  by  a  surplus 
in  the  budget.  And,  therefore,  to  pursue 
those  goals  most  effectively,  I  join  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall  )  to  strike  section  3  of  the  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  It  is  time  for  us 
to  look  at  the  facts. 

The  budget  resolution  does  not  truly 
represent  a  balanced  budget.  It  only 
balances  the  budget  on  paper.  The  latest 
Economic  Indicators  show  that  the  de- 
cline in  our  economy  is  going  to  be  much 
worse  than  forecast  previously.  The  un- 
employment figures  for  April  show  a 
drastic  rise.  Unemployment,  which  was 
6.2  percent  1  month  ago,  is  now  7  per- 
cent. The  budget  resolution  assumes  an 
average  rate  of  imemployment  in  fiscal 
year  1981  of  7.5  percent.  Mr.  Kahn,  the 
President's  infiation  manipulator,  is  pre- 
dicting a  total  of  8  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1981.  At  the  8  percent  level 
the  negative  flow  of  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent would  result  in  an  adverse  effect  of 
between  $12  and  $14  billion  on  the  con- 
current budget  resolution's  estimated 
surplus  of  $2  billion. 

Whether  we  are  members  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service, 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Ways  and  Means,  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  Armed  Services,  or 
Pubhc  Works  and  Transportation,  we 
are  certainly  not  prepared  to  carry  out 
the  proposed  cuts  or  increase  revenues 
in  a  budget  resolution  by  mandating 
legislative  changes  that  we  know  the 
Congress  should  not  adopt. 

Frankly,  we  are  fooling  ourselves  and 
our  constituents  if  we  think  otherwise. 

For  example,  I  doubt  that  we  would 
be  prepared  to  cut  or  reduce  Veteran 
benefits  or  services  by  $400  million. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  I  am  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  recommenda- 
tion to  reduce  postal  appropriations  by 
$836  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  a 
complete  elimination  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice after  1981.  That  kind  of  cut  in  funds 
for  the  postal  system  will  result  in  dis- 
astrous reductions  in  service  which  the 
American  people  have  received  for  more 
than  100  years. 

Elimination  of  the  pubhc  service  sub- 
sidy would  end  6-day  mail  service  and 
result  in  other  major  service  cuts  to  be 
determined  by  the  Postal  Service.  The 
revenue  foregone  appropriation  provides 
reduced  postal  rates  for  religious,  chari- 
table, and  educational  organizations  and 
institutions. 

Therefore,  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
tunity, if  we  did  not  strike  section  3,  for 
the  Post  Office  Committee  to  offer  care- 
fully considered  alternatives  to  the  ad- 
ministrative proposals.  The  legislative 
committees'  role  would  render  meaning- 
less. 

In  this  regard,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vote  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Udall's  motion  in  order  to 
preserve  the  role  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees in  carrying  out  programs  under 
their  jurisdiction.  The  imposition  of  rec- 
onciliation as  the  first  step  in  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  process  really  amounts 
to  giving  the  Budget  Committee  author- 
ity to  legislate  on  the  nature  and  scope 
of  Federal  activities  and  infringes  on  the 
appropriation  process. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  de  facto  Sec- 
retary of  State. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  point 
out  that  we  are  not  poles  apart  on  this 
issue.  Furthermore,  there  have  been  rare 
occasions  that  I  could  be  in  agreement 
with  my  colleague  and  dear  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois.  But  on  this  is- 
sue I  am  in  complete  agreement,  and  I 
compliment  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona,  to  strike  section  3  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
my  support  of  this  amendment  in  no  way 
detracts  from  my  support  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
in  section  1  of  the  concurrent  resolution. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  balanced  budget  is 
an  important  first  step  toward  curing  our 
inflationary  problems,  and  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  for  his  courageous 
leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  do  however,  strongly  object  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  concurrent  resolution  which 
would  invoke  reconcihation  in  this  the 
first  step  of  the  congressional  budget 
process  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act. 

If  section  3  is  permitted  to  stand,  It 
will  in  my  opinion  do  irrei>arable  dam- 
age to  the  authorization/ appropriation 
process.  Standing  committees  of  the 
House  would  become  mere  bookkeepers 
in  the  legislative  process  by  abdicating 
their  expertise  and  respective  jurisdic- 
tions to  the  Budget  Committees.  Such  a 
radical  change  in  the  legislative  process 
is  not  in  my  view  essential  to  achieving 
a  balanced  budget.  Specific  cuts  in  pro- 
gram categories  should  not  be  predeter- 
mined by  the  Budget  Committees  in  the 
absence  of  the  judgment  of  the  appro- 
priate standing  committee  of  jursidlc- 
tion. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  for  his  leadership  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
all  modesty,  I  will  accept  the  ccanpliment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  what  is 
going  to  restrain  this  Congress,  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  We  speak  of  the  legiti- 
mate committee  process,  and  what  hsis 
it  produced?  We  have  heard  that  this 
is  no  time  for  economy  and  that  we  can- 
not have  constraints  because  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  economy.  But  we  have  had 
complete  cycles  in  the  economy,  and 
when  did  we  ever  have  a  balanced  budget 
and  some  drop  in  the  national  debt? 

I  am  desperate,  and  I  think  the  coun- 
try is  desperate.  We  are  getting  the  feel- 
ing that  we  cannot  stop  the  runaway 
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spending.  We  cannot  stop  the  growth  of 
agencies.  We  cannot  control  the  opera- 


Mr.  DERWINSKI,  'What  has  changed 
is  the  mood  of  the  country.  The  lack  of 
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Budget  Committee  and  its  figures  which 
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billion  in  ascertainable  revenues.  We  are 
asking  committees  of  appropriate  juris- 
diction to  come  up  with  ascertainable 


the  part  of  the  President  as  to  his  Janu- 
ary budget,  which  he  had  sent  up. 
As  a  result  of  meetines  betwefin  thp 


ditionally  send  up  year  after  year  after 
year,  pleading  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
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spending.  We  cannot  stop  the  growth  of 
agencies.  We  cannot  control  the  opera- 
tions of  this  Government. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  can.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  mandate  a  balanced  budget: 
then  the  legitimacy  of  the  committees 
lies  in  the  expertise  of  these  Members 
which  the  panel  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  not  had  time  to  acquire.  You 
must  look  at  the  tremendous  experience 
that  comes  with  committee  responsibil- 
ity over  the  years,  the  knowledge,  the 
in  depth  feel  for  the  problems.  You  do 
not  have  it  in  this  new  game  with  CPA's 
that  the  Budget  Committee  plays.  That 
is  why  the  Udall  amendment  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  legitimacy  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  But  the  expertise  of 
the  committees  has  been  disastrous. 
□  1600 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Only  those  commit- 
tees that  do  not  agree  with  us  on  sav- 
ings. When  they  agree  with  us.  they  have 
been  in  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  gentleman  serves 
on  several  very  distinguished  committees 
and  has  built  up  a  great  deal  of  exper- 
tise on  his  own.  I  gather  in  his  discussion 
of  legislative  turf  that  has  just  preceded 
his  yielding  to  me,  he  is  interested  in 
preserving  the  programs  that  have  had 
such  a  great  success  and  have  come  out 
of  his  two  committees.  Which  Is  it.  Post 
Office  or  foreign  aid  he  is  most  concerned 
about? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  would  say  they 
are  both  vital  to  the  well-being  of  our 
country,  with  certain  limitations. 

I  could  think  of  for  example  abolishing 
agriculture  subsidies,  speaking  of  a  less 
sacred  entity.  I  could  think  of  a  number 
of  programs  that  we  could  well  abolish, 
such  as  HUD  subsidy  programs,  the  an- 
nual public  works  overkill,  and  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shitster  and  by 
unanimoxis  consent,  Mr.  Derwinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  knows  that  while 
he  says  we  should  let  the  committees 
work  their  wlU,  that  In  the  past,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  made  recommen- 
dations, for  example,  in  fiscal  1980,  last 
year,  of  legislative  savings  in  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  $6  bUlion.  However, 
without  reconciliation,  the  end  result  was 
a  savings  of  onlv  $200  million  or  about 
3.3  percent.  So  the  committees  were  96.7 
percent  nonresponsive  to  the  suggestions 
for  legislative  savings.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  something  has  changed? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  And  this  year  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  different  response? 


Mr.  DERWINSKI.  What  has  changed 
is  the  mood  of  the  countrj-.  The  lack  of 
support  last  year  for  adjusted  figures 
reflected  the  lack  of  drive,  the  lack  of 
mood  in  this  Congress.  We  still  had  the 
spending  mood  last  year.  Now,  we  have  a 
balance-the-budget  mood.  I  expect  the 
committees  to  adjust  accordingly,  but  I 
expect  them  to  do  it  based  on  their 
knowledge  of  their  turf,  as  opposed  to  the 
well-intended  but  very  often  misdirected 
goals  of  the  Budget  Committee.  That  Is 
the  real  issue  before  us. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  congratulate  him  on  his  confidence, 
which  I  do  not  share. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's Interpretation  as  the  country's 
mood  being  the  great  enforcer  on  the 
committee's  structure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinois  (Mr.  Derwinski) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wirth  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Derwinski  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  'WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
continue  to  yield,  what  happens  if,  in 
fact,  we  pass  the  Udall  amendment,  we 
go  to  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
committees  have  not  acted  to  arrive  at 
the  $9  billion  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  talking  about,  instead  of  that 
we  have  the  dismal  less-than-4-percent 
record  that  characterized  our  activities 
last  year.  Where  do  we  go  from  there? 

Mr,  DERWINSKI.  I  read  into  the  gen- 
tleman's question  the  disbelief  that  the 
House  or  the  full  Congress,  having  taken 
this  position  of  support  of  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall),  would  then  turn  its  back  on  its 
responsibility.  I  fail  to  understand  why 
all  of  a  sudden  the  only  fountain  of 
truth  and  the  only  strength  in  the  entire 
Congress  seems  to  be  in  this  newly  de- 
veloped budget  process.  Strength  lies  in 
our  authorization  and  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees. 

If  we  support  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  then  we  will  support  him  to  the 
end  of  the  process,  which  Ls  to  handle 
the  reconciliation  in  the  proper  manner 
within  each  committee. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  that  that  response 
begs  the  point  if  I  might.  The  point  is 
that  reconciliation  provides  the  enforce- 
ment for  the  legislative  savings  that  the 
whole  House  agrees  to. 

If  you  follow  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  and  you  go  to  the 
Udall  amendment,  that  spills  over  even  if 
you  assumed  reconciliation  by  the  15th  of 
September,  the  House  goes  into  ad- 
journment, and  we  have  election  time 
and  arrive  at  the  97th  Congress,  how 
do  we  achieve  the  legislative  savings  if 
the  gentleman  is  incorrect  that  the  mood 
of  the  country  is  not  adequate  as  the 
great  enforcer  to  achieve  the  $9  billion 
in  legislative  savings? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  The  real  point  I  am 
making  is   that   I  do  not  believe  the 


Budget  Committee  and  its  figures  which 
it  intends  to  mandate  upon  every  one 
of  our  authorizing  committees.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  arrived  at  neither 
a  scientific  or  logical  figure  in  most 
cases. 

I  argue  that  the  real  responsibihty. 
and  therefore  the  discipline,  must  be 
returned  to  the  committees  that  actual- 
ly hold  that  awesome  responsibility.  In 
that  case,  we  would  logically,  if  we  adopt 
the  Udall  amendment,  logically  follow 
through  and  meet  the  intended  goals. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  have  had  an 
historic  debate  here  today.  I  think  that 
what  is  at  stake  is  the  very  future  of  the 
Budget  Act  itself. 

I  understand  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona.  I  respect  the  concerns  of 
the  committee  chairmen,  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
trying  to  invade  their  turf. 

I  know  how  difficult  it  is  whenever  we 
get  into  a  debate  here  on  turf  or  reforms 
or  committee  jurisdictions  or  all  of  those 
questions.  They  are  probably  the  most 
difficult  and  brutal  debates  that  we  ever 
have  in  this  chamber. 

Invading  jurisdiction  is  not  the  intent 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  and  certainly 
it  is  not  the  intent  of  this  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  or  the  members  of  the 
committee  which  I  have  the  privilege  to 
chair. 

I  want  to  assure  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  that  the  Budget  Committee 
is  not  trying  to  encroach  upon  their 
jurisdiction.  We  are  given  a  job  to  do. 
and  that  is  to  look  at  the  totality  of 
Federal  spending  and  see  how  best  we 
can  arrive  at  a  balanced  budget,  which 
the  people  of  the  Unitd  States  are  de- 
manding. 

I  also  recognize  the  argument  of  some 
of  the  speakers  who  have  been  in  the 
well  who  have  other  purposes  and  other 
motives  in  mind,  and  they  make  them 
quite  clear  when  they  speak.  They  are 
not  interested  in  balancing  a  budget. 
They  are  not  interested  in  controlling 
spending.  They  are  not  Interested  in 
cutting  spending.  In  fact,  they  are  in- 
terested in  turning  on  the  printing  press 
which  we  have  done  in  Government 
these  many  years. 

We  will  see  them  by  their  votes  as 
they  vote  for  or  against  budget  resolu- 
tion or  efforts  to  control  spending. 

I  want  to  address  myself  to  those  of 
this  body  who  wonder  why  we  are  hav- 
ing this  great  debate  over  this  word 
"reconciliation." 

My  goodness,  it  takes  time  and  effort 
to  have  to  explain  it  to  each  other  and 
certainly  to  a  lot  of  the  public.  "What  we 
are  saying  is  that  in  a  budget  of  $611 
billion,  we  are  trying  to  make  some  sav- 
ings, and  we  are  making  $16  y2  billion  In 
reductions  in  spending  programs. 

We  are  asking  the  revenue  commit- 
tees to  come  up  with  an  additional  $4.2 
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billion  in  ascertainable  revenues.  We  are 
asking  committees  of  appropriate  juris- 
diction to  come  up  with  ascertainable 
legislative  reforms  which  will  result  in 
saving  $9  billion. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members,  if  these 
things  do  not  happen,  we  can- forget  a 
balanced  budget.  If  that  is  what  we  want 
to  do,  then  let  us  do  it.  Let  us  say  so. 
and  let  us  tell  the  American  people  we 
really  cannot  live  within  the  disciplines 
of  the  Budget  Act.  we  are  incapable  of 
doing  it  here  in  Congress.  We  are  good 
at  voting  programs,  at  spending  moneys, 
but  when  it  comes  to  cutting,  reducing  or 
reforming,  we  do  not  want  to  do  it. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  we  want  to 
do.  If  this  were  a  usual  year,  an  ordinary 
year,  we  perhaps  would  not  be  arguing 
reconciliation  in  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution. But  this  is  not  a  usual  year. 
n  1610 
Let  me  go  back.  First,  let  me  go  back  to 
last  fall  when  the  other  body  attempted 
to  put  reconciliation  in  its  second  budget 
resolution,  in  the  fall  resolution,  and 
there  was  great  disagreement  in  the 
other  body  to  the  extent  that  they  sus- 
pended debate  and  had  several  days 
of  caucus  by  the  majority  party  and  the 
minority  party.  After  that  debate  recon- 
ciliation was  adopted  in  the  other  body 
by  a  vote  of  90  to  6. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  resolution  then 
came  back  to  this  body.  I  and  members 
of  the  majority  resisted  efforts  to  im- 
pose reconciliation  over  the  objections 
of  the  members  of  the  minority  who 
thought  and  believed  that  it  had  to  be 
effected.  The  basic  argument  that  I  used 
ai.d  believed  in  lai^t  fall  was  we  have 
legislative  reform  working  in  our  com- 
mittees, we  have  confidence  that  our 
committees  are  trying  to  do  their  best. 
That  was  our  argument  last  fall.  Let  us 
give  our  committees  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt;  let  us  not  try  to  compel  them 
via  this  very  heavy  legislative  tool  of 
reconciliation. 

Now,  do  my  colleagues  know  what 
happened?  The  president  in  his  original 
budget  last  year  sent  up  a  legislative 
reform  package  of  $6  billion  for  the  first 
budget  resolution.  We  adopted  it. 
Nothing  happened.  We  reduced  it  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  to  $2.7  billion. 
Of  the  $2.7  billion,  how  much  in  legis- 
lative reform  came  out  of  our  commit- 
tees? $200  million. 

So  the  legislative  reform-voluntary 
method  did  not  work  last  year. 

This  year  my  colleagues  should  know 
the  other  body  has  reconciliation  not 
only  for  1981.  as  we  do,  but  also  for 
1980.  as  we  do  not.  Early  this  year  when 
the  inflation  rate  went  to  about  18  per- 
cent, there  was  a  panic  in  this  city.  The 
money  markets  were  in  disarray.  There 
was  uncertainty  in  the  mvesting  sector 
of  America.  There  was  imcertainty  by 
the  businessmen  and  women  of  America 
on  whom  we  depend  to  pay  taxes  that 
make  this  great  Federal  budget  of  ours 
operate.  There  was  great  uncertainty  on 


the  part  of  the  President  as  to  his  Janu- 
ary budget,  which  he  had  sent  up. 

As  a  result  of  meetings  between  the 
President  and  the  leadership  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  it  was  decided  to  set 
up  an  emergency  ad  hoc  committee 
headed  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  of  the  other 
body,  the  gentlemsm  from  West  'Virginia, 
Senator  Byrd.  On  this  ad  hoc  committee 
were  the  leadership  of  the  House  and 
the  other  body  and  representatives  of 
the  various  committees  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  and  also  the  chairmen  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 
There  were  several  basic  agreements  that 
evolved  out  of  these  8  straight  days  of 
meetings.  The  first  was  that  we  should 
balance  the  budget,  that  we.  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  have  got  to  send  out 
the  signal  to  the  Nation  that  we  are 
committed  to  the  war  on  inflation,  that 
we  are  determined  to  reduce  inflation  in 
this  country  which  is  eating  America 
alive,  and  that  we  must  do  it  immedi- 
ately. We  recognized  that  we  must  take 
steps  in  the  monetary  area,  in  the  regu- 
latory area,  in  the  energy  area,  and 
many  other  areas.  But  certainly  first 
and  foremost,  the  most  important  thing 
we  must  do  would  be  to  put  our  own 
fiscal  house  in  order  and  put  our  own 
budget  in  balance.  That  was  agreed  to 
in  principle  by  all  at  those  meetings. 

Second,  it  was  agreed  that  we  would 
do  this  sincerely  by  reducing  expendi- 
tures, not  by  estimating  taxes  above 
where  we  thought  they  would  be,  which 
would  give  us  more  revenues,  obviously, 
and  more  leeway  to  spend.  But  it  was 
essential  we  balance  the  budget  by  re- 
ducing expenditures.  We  recommended 
that  and  agreed  to  it,  and  we  went  over 
every  program,  every  function  of  Gov- 
ernment, looking  for  areas  where  we 
could  reduce  spending. 

Also  present  at  those  meetings  were 
the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  OMB.  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
representing  the  President. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Giaimo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  had 
a  crisis  on  our  hands.  We  have  a  crisis 
on  our  hands  now.  We  have  inflation  at 
18  percent.  We  have  interest  rates  at 
unacceptably  high  levels,  even  though, 
thank  goodness,  they  seem  to  be  begin- 
ning to  come  down.  We  had  chaos  in  our 
financial  markets  threatening  the  very 
structures  of  the  society  upon  which 
220  million  Americans  depend.  We  rec- 
ognized we  had  to  face  up  to  this  crisis 
and  make  substantial  cuts,  which  we 
have  done,  totaling  $16.5  billion.  It  was 
recognized  that  there  were  areas  where 
we  could  find  some  revenues  without  in- 
creasing taxes  through  some  user  fees 
perhaps,  or  through  the  withholding  of 
existing  taxes  on  interest  and  dividends. 

Third,  we  looked  at  the  legislative  re- 
form  packages  which  Presidents   tra- 


ditionally send  up  year  after  year  after 
year,  pleading  with  the  Congress  to  en- 
act laws  which  will  reform  and  change 
parts  of  some  of  these  programs  which 
cannot  be  justifiably  defended.  We  rec- 
ognized that  if  we  could  not  use  recon- 
ciliation as  a  tool,  the  same  thing  would 
happen  this  year  as  happened  last  year. 
The  recommendations  would  be  ignored 
by  the  committees,  not  because  the  com- 
mittees do  not  want  to  cooperate,  but 
because  it  is  so  difficult. 

It  is  so  difficult  to  overcome  many  of 
these  special  Interest  groups  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  a  veteran  of  World  War  n, 
but  do  my  colleagues  think  they  can 
withstand  the  veterans  lobby  in  this 
country  which  can  overwhelm  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  if  they  are  not 
forced  and  pushed  and  told  by  the  House 
and  the  other  body  to  enact  certain  re- 
forms? Do  my  colleagues  know  the 
power  of  the  postal  lobby  in  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  special  interests  of  the 
Postal  Services  concerned  with  seccxid, 
third-,  and  fourth-class  mail  In  this 
country?  I  could  go  on  and  on.  We  rec- 
ognized if  we  are  to  balance  this  budget 
this  year  we  must  have  reconciliation 
and  we  must  have  it  now  in  May  and 
June. 

It  will  do  us  no  good  to  wait  until  the 
second  budget  resolution  in  September 
when  it  will  be  too  late,  given  the  fact 
that  Congress  will  have  to  adjourn  for 
the  elections,  and  it  will  be  too  late  tor 
the  Congress  to  rectify  the  inactions  of 
committees.  If  there  is  inaction  now, 
what  Will  happen  by  June  15  if  the  com- 
mittees fail  to  act?  It  is  up  to  you.  It 
is  up  to  all  of  us.  If  we  decide  in  this 
House  that  something  must  be  done. 
then  it  will  be  done. 

D  1620 

If  we  decide  to  go  alCHig  with  the  com- 
mittees as  some  have  said,  it  is  not  going 
to  happen.  Then  so  be  it.  At  that  point, 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  At  that  point  we  will  have 
ignored  the  discipline  of  the  Budget  Act. 
The  purpose  of  the  Budget  Act  is  not  to 
do  the  legislating  for  committees;  the 
purpose  of  the  Budget  Act  is  to  look  at 
the  total  budget  of  this  Nation  and  try 
to  establish  some  priorities  and  try  to  cut 
that  pie  up  into  the  various  shapes,  into 
the  vEurious  sizes  needed  by  the  various 
functions  of  our  Federal  operation.  And 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

If  you  want  to  condemn  this  com- 
mittee for  steppmg  on  toes,  so  be  it. 
What  this  committee  is  trying  to  do  is 
save  the  integrity  of  this  Congress  inso- 
far as  its  commitment  to  the  American 
people  that  it  is  going  to  stop  spending 
money  it  does  not  have.  It  is  going  to 
stop  taxing  people  via  the  Indirect  tax 
of  inflation,  which  is  the  most  vicious 
and  cruel  tax  of  all.  It  is  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  Federal  spending. 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  remove  the  discipline  which  you. 
not  the  committee — which  you,  the 
Members  of  this  great  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— wSuld  be  imposing  on  your 
committees. 

I  plead  with  you.  if  you  wtuit  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  if  you  want  to  preserve 
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the  integrity  of  this  Congress,  vote  down 
this  amendment. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  Csdifomia.  Mr.  Chair- 


not  miss  as  narrowly  as  did  the  Obey 
amendment.  That  approach  was 
trounced.  But  if  we  were  playing  under 


and  you  work  within  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  reconciled  budget,  you  must  then 
look  at  all  avenues  to  gamer  the  reve- 
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to  have  the  right  priorities  but  if  it  does 
not  the  people  are  going  to  be  better  able 


Amen.  Come  down  brothers  and  sisters. 
come  to  the  well  and  speak  out,  speak  out 


you  get  a  stout  2  by  4  before  you  give  him 
the  command  and  hit  him  across  the 
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the  integrity  of  this  Congress,  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Udall  amendment.  That  may  sound 
strange  to  some  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  watched  me  come  time  and 
again  before  the  Congress  to  ask  for 
appropriations,  to  ask  for  authorizations 
for  programs  to  help  children,  to  help 
the  less  fortimate  of  our  society. 

I  became  interested  in  politics  in  a 
period  of  time  when  all  politicians  who 
were  out  on  the  stimips  talked  about 
setting  new  priorities.  When  I  ran  for 
the  Congress  the  first  time,  I  also  talked 
about  setting  new  priorities,  and  when  I 
got  here,  I  found  out  here  that  every 
other  Member  of  Congress  had  talked 
About  setting  new  priorities.  I  found  out 
that  what  that  really  meant  was  the 
justification  for  the  spending  that  you 
desire  and  the  definition  of  another 
gentlemsm's  waste. 

I  think  that  what  we  have  done  is  we 
have  kidded  the  American  public  all  too 
long  that  we  are  setting  priorities  when 
in  fact  we  have  set  none.  I  have  watched 
the  deficit  in  this  Congress  be  raised 
time  and  time  again.  I  have  never  seen 
it  raised  for  anything  that  I  believe  in. 
I  have  seen  it  raised  for  the  MX  missile. 
I  have  seen  it  raised  for  strategic  weap- 
ons when  that  was  in  vogue.  Then  I  saw 
it  turned  aroimd  and  it  was  raised  for 
conventional  weapons  when  that  was  In 
vogue.  I  have  seen  it  anticipated  that  it 
be  raised  for  something  called  a  rapid 
deployment  system,  for  a  B-1  bomber 
that  could  not  do  Its  mission.  What  be- 
came apparent  to  me  was  that  by  having 
that  variable  in  the  system,  in  the  equa- 
tion of  this  adjustable  deficit,  time  and 
again  the  people  that  I  came  to  try  to 
help,  the  people  whom  I  was  concerned 
about  that  this  country  has  an  obligation 
to — the  old  and  the  unfortunate  and  the 
poor  and  the  children  of  this  country — 
never  had  the  deficit  raised  in  their 
name.  So  the  deficit  was  raised  with 
amendments,  and  conservatives  would 
generally  support  amendments  for  these 
programs  that  I  disagree  with,  and  then 
they  would  vote  against  the  budget  be- 
cause the  budget  was  in  deficit.  That  is 
called  having  your  cake  and  eating  it, 
too.  Only  in  Congess  can  you  do  that. 

But  let  us  now  review  what  took  place 
in  this  Congress  last  week.  We  had  the 
Obey  amendment  that  barely  lost.  We 
had  the  Ottinger  amendment.  We  had 
other  amendments  offered.  Then  we  had 
the  Gramm-Holt  amendment.  E>o  you 
know  what?  The  Gramm-Holt  amend- 
ment did  not  pass.  Why?  Because  they 
had  to  cut  too  many  people  too  deeply 
to  eke  out  the  kind  of  defense  spending 
that  they  wanted,  that  they  thought 
Afghanistan  and  blunders  aroimd  the 
worid  by  this  administration  would 
justify.  To  get  that  kind  of  defense 
spending  you  had  to  cut  the  old  too 
deeplv:  you  had  to  cut  the  children  too 
deeply;  you  had  to  cut  other  recipients  of 
necessary  programs,  and  that  did  not 
seU  in  the  Congress.  That  approach  did 


not  miss  as  narrowly  as  did  the  Obey 
amendment.  That  approach  was 
trounced.  But  if  we  were  playing  under 
the  old  rules  of  adjustable  deficit,  I 
suspect  the  Gramm-Holt  amendment 
would  have  passed,  because  we  all  know 
that  national  security  is  a  great  gamerer 
of  votes  in  the  Congress.  So  Gramm-Holt 
would  have  passed,  but  the  deficit  would 
have  been  increased;  the  conservatives 
would  have  voted  against  the  budget; 
and  the  liberals  would  have  been  hung 
with  being  bigtime  spenders  because  we 
have  an  obhgation  to  report  a  budget  of 
this  coimtrj'.  I  say  no  more  am  I  going 
to  play  in  that  arena. 

We  will  find  out  if  in  fact  there  is  a 
great  Democratic  coalition  in  this  coun- 
try, and  we  will  operate  under  a  balanced 
budget.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Giaimo>, 
who  I  think  has  done  a  fine  job.  I  happen 
to  think  his  budget  stinks,  but  I  think 
he  has  done  a  wonderful  job.  So  these 
are  not  my  priorities.  This  is  not  what 
I  would  vote  for  necessarily,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  it  has  kept  many  of  the  things 
that  I  do  not  believe  in  and  that  I  think 
are  wrong  for  this  country  from  also 
being  included  in  the  process.  I  do  not 
think  that  that  would  have  happened 
without  the  pressure  for  a  balanced 
budget.  And  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  that  will  happen  if  we  do  not  apply 
reconciliation,  because  without  recon- 
ciliation I  know  where  they  are  going  to 
get  the  money.  The  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Cormani  knows  where 
they  are  going  to  get  the  money.  They 
are  going  to  get  it  from  the  less  fortu- 
nate. But  I  do  not  think  this  Congress 
is  going  to  be  so  prepared  just  to  extract 
it  from  those  individuals  as  they  did 
without  reconciliation.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  ask  the  Defense  Committee  to 
chip  in  a  little  bit,  and  maybe  we  will 
want  to  look  at  some  of  these  programs 
a  little  more  closely  than  we  have  looked 
at  in  the  past,  because  don't  you  ever 
mislead  your  constituents  that  that  def- 
icit is  going  for  the  poor  and  the  unfor- 
tunate in  this  country.  That  deficit  Is 
the  cushion  by  which  the  special  inter- 
ests keep  you  from  looking  at  what  they 
are  doing  to  the  Federal  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Studds).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  you  have 
a  deficit  and  you  can  get  everybody  to 
agree  to  deficit  spending  as  a  modus 
operandi  of  the  Congress,  what  you  can 
do  then  is  you  can  keep  them  from  look- 
ing at  tobacco  subsidies;  you  cam  keep 
them  from  looking  at  pork  barrel;  you 
can  keep  them  from  looking  at  tax  sub- 
sidies that  can  no  longer  be  justified — 
those  things  that  used  to  be  called  tax 
preferences  but  which  today  have  lapsed 
into  loopholes.  You  can  keep  the  Con- 
gress from  looking  at  those.  But  if  the 
Congress  is  under  the  mandate  to  take 
care  of  the  people  in  this  country  who 
are  in  desperate  need,  as  Ronald  Reagan 
would  say,  to  take  care  of  the  trxily  needy. 


and  you  work  within  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  reconciled  budget,  you  must  then 
look  at  all  avenues  to  gamer  the  reve- 
nues so  that  that  can  be  done.  So  while 
I  may  not  agree  with  this  budget,  and  I 
would  have  hoped  that  the  Obey  amend- 
ment would  have  passed  so  that  this 
budget  would  have  been  more  humane, 
and  while  I  agree  with  the  people  who 
have  spoken  here  this  afternoon,  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  are  going  to 
come  back  to  us  and  ask  us  to  help  this 
economy,  ask  us  to  help  those  unfortu- 
nate people  who  are  unemployed,  and  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  that  later  on. 

But  what  is  most  important  to  me  Is 
I  believe  that  this  process  finally  has 
become  the  vehicle  whereby  nobody 
again  will  be  able  to  nm  off  with  the  en- 
tire store  because,  as  I  have  sat  here  for 
6  years,  those  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  defense  of  this  country  and  In- 
terested In  it  in  the  sense  of  any  contract 
that  will  go  to  their  district  must  be 
good,  will  no  longer  be  able  to  create  a 
deficit  at  my  expense,  and  no  longer  will 
many  of  us  have  to  pay  for  their  sins,  be- 
cause the  budget  will  be  in  balance  and 
those  kinds  of  foolish  expenditures  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated  because  the  money 
will  not  be  available. 

So  I  suspect  that  many  liberals  might 
want  to  look  at  reconciliation  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  keep  what  has  happened  for  so 
many  years  in  this  Congress  from  hap- 
pening again  whereby  we  are  just  con- 
stantly saddled  with  a  deficit  that  Is 
there  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  pro- 
tect the  special  Interests  in  this  coun- 
try, many  of  whom  tell  you  at  the  end 
of  the  letter,  "By  the  way,  I  believe  in 
a  balanced  budget." 

G  1630 

You  cannot  do  it  and  we  should  not 
do  it  and  I  think  we  ought  to  end  that 
game  right  here  and  now  and  I  ask  the 
Members  who  oppose  the  Udall  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  will  be 
delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  expressed  my  sentiments 
exactly.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man. This  process  cuts  both  ways.  As  the 
gentleman  pointed  out,  we  found  that 
out  on  the  Latta  amendment  and  the 
Holt  amendment.  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  liberal  programs  are  the  only  ones 
that  are  going  to  suffer. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  them  are 
suffering  in  this  resolution,  although  the 
gentleman  and  I  voted  to  change  its 
priorities.  But  without  a  system  to  force 
this  Congress  to  make  decisions  on 
priorities  and  to  take  the  system  seri- 
ously, we  are  never  going  to  reorient 
priorities,  we  are  never  going  to  get  tax 
reform,  we  are  never  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  liberal  democratic  program  that 
I  think  this  Congress  is  to  some  extent, 
deserting.  Until  we  get  this  system  in 
place  and  make  sure  that  everybody  un- 
derstands it  is  there  to  stay  and  get  the 
public  to  understand  it  is  there  to  stay, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  a  new  priorities 
kind  of  Congress. 

Maybe  the  next  Congress  is  not  going 
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to  have  the  right  priorities  but  if  it  does 
not  the  people  are  going  to  be  better  able 
to  see  what  a  difference  it  makes  if  we 
make  this  system  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement  and  I  hope  ray 
liberal  friends  will  support  him  because 
if  there  is  one  thing  that  is  clear,  it  Is 
that  heavy  deficit  spending  in  times  of 
severe  infiation  does  not  help  liberal  pro- 
grams. It  destroys  them,  because  infla- 
tion makes  the  value  of  the  money  that 
went  to  support  them  worth  less  and  less. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  devasta- 
tion that  this  budget  resolution  repre- 
sents for  many  of  them.  There  are  many 
other  things,  such  as  price  controls, 
payroll  tax  cuts,  productivity  incentives, 
energy  conservation  incentives,  and  so 
forth,  that  need  to  be  done  if  we  are  to 
lick  inflation,  but  those  are  not  before  us 
today.  What  is  before  us  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  flghting  inflation  on  all  fronts. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  CaUfomia.  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
remarks. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
touched  on  a  subject  that  I  cannot  be- 
lieve I  missed  but  I  did,  and  that  is  the 
pressure  for  real  tax  reform,  for  ending 
the  loopholes,  the  pressure  will  never 
mount  as  long  as  the  special  interests  can 
count  us  into  deficit  spenting  because 
then,  what  we  will  have  to  do  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is,  we 
will  pit  the  homeless  children  of  this 
country,  the  old  folks  of  this  country 
against  the  special  interests  of  this  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

( By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  We  will 
take  those  constituencies  and  march 
them  to  this  Congress  and  let  the  Con- 
gress choose  between  them  and  the  oil 
companies  and  the  tobacco  producers 
and  those  kinds  of  loopholes.  I  dare  say 
that  I  have  faith  that  this  Congress  will 
pick  those  individuals,  those  citizens  of 
this  country  who  are  in  need  and  they 
will  do  it  at  the  expense  of  those  tax  loop- 
holes that  are  only  here  because  we  have 
been  conned  into  raising  the  deficit  year 
in  and  year  out  so  that  we  keep  away 
from  looking  at  those  kinds  of  special 
preferences  that  are  fraught  throughout 
this  entire  governmental  system  of 
spending. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  risk  of  ruining 
the  reputation  of  the  two  preceding 
speakers,  I  would  like  to  agree  with  their 
conclusions  but,  for  the  most  part,  I 
would  Uke  to  completely  disassociate  my- 
self from  their  remarks.  I  will  explain 
that.  I  do  disagree  with  some  of  the  ar- 
guments these  gentlemen  have  advanced 
but  I  admire  their  conclusions  and,  good 
men,  I  think,  can  differ. 

I  want  to  say  amen.  Amen  to  the  re- 
marks to  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut who  only  a  few  months  ago  was 
against  budget  reconciliation  and  is  now 
for  it.  That  in  itself  is  a  reconciliation. 


Amen.  Come  down  brothers  and  sisters, 
come  to  the  well  and  speak  out,  speak  out 
in  behalf  of  the  balanced  budget.  Oh  yes, 
brothers  and  sisters.  This  is  music  to  my 
ears. 

Turn  your  books  to  No.  $612  billion  and 
we  will  all  sing  the  balanced  budget  song. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.  Amen.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Amen. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  has  been 
working  long  and  hard,  trying  to  make 
a  convert  here.  The  gentleman  has  fin- 
ally made  one. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
am  sorry  that  the  gentleman's  retirement 
has  brought  him  to  this  late  conversion. 
If  we  had  only  had  him  with  us  for  the 
balanced  budget  last  year  and  in  years 
past  he  may  have  been  able  to  stay  in 
Congress  forever  simply  on  what  might 
have  been  his  record. 

And  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller),  I  want  to  praise  his  con- 
clusions, too.  Yes,  I  want  to  say  that  it  is 
true  that  the  programs  conservatives 
support  programs  such  as  national  de- 
fense which  do  cost  money.  If  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  a  country,  it  does  cost  some- 
thing to  preserve  it.  But  the  gentleman, 
too,  has  arrived  at  the  correct  conclu- 
sion on  reconciliation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  this:  The 
most  unworthy  argument  of  all  I  have 
heard  in  favor  of  the  Udall  amendment 
was  that  of  "turf."  I  do  not  mean  the 
grassy  stuff  that  cost  so  much  to  roll  out 
on  your  lawn;  since  they  are  not  building 
any  homes  now  we  do  not  need  much 
turf.  I  am  talking  about  legislative  turf. 
We  get  accused  in  this  Congress  repeat- 
edly of  putting  our  own  personal  and  pa- 
rochial interests  ahead  of  the  national 
good.  I  can  understand  a  district's  paro- 
chial interest  being  put.  on  occasion, 
ahead  of  what  might  be  described  as  a 
national  good.  But  a  chairman,  and  a 
subcommittee  chairman  being  offended 
because  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
the  audacity  to  add  up  the  spending 
figures  and  say,  "We  have  to  make  cuts, 
please  consider  a  cut,  please  make  a  little 
cut  in  one  of  your  programs." 

The  answer  comes  back,  "I  am  the 
chairman.  I  am  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. You  dare  to  suggest  that  I  must 
consider  the  possibility  of  making  a  cut 
in  a  program  under  my  jurisdiction?" 

What  poppycock,  my  colleagues.  What 
poppycock.  Go  back  and  explain  to  your 
people  that  you  could  not  balance  the 
budget  because  of  the  pride  of  some  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Eighteen  percent  infiation.  Eighteen 
percent,  twenty-percent  interest  rates 
and  you  argue  legislative  turf. 

You  know,  we  had  a  former  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  Ebenezer 
Hoar.  He  made  the  comment  once  that 
Congressmen  are  like  hogs — and  I  think 
that  is  a  very  imfortimate  phrase — but 
he  said  they  are  like  hogs,  if  you  want  to 
get  a  hog's  attention  in  the  barnyard. 


you  get  a  stout  2  by  4  before  you  give  him 
the  command  and  hit  him  across  the 
snout.  Thus  you  get  his  attention. 

Well,  I  am  glad  that  collectively  the 
congressional  snout  has  been  struck  by 
the  2  by  4  of  18-percent  infiation.  You 
finally  noticed  we  need  a  balanced 
budget. 

So  I  say  today,  reconcile,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  reconcile  here  on  this  amend- 
ment and  vote  against  the  motion  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
to  strike  this  important  clause. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
brother  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  . 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  thank  my  brother 
in  the  well,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
does  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
depth  of  the  conversion  that  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is  very  deep  here,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  was  a  few  short  months 
ago  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
from  Connecticut  was  in  the  well  talk- 
ing about  the  child  health  insurance  pro- 
gram and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
had  an  amendment  to  make  it  an  an- 
nual appropriation  rather  than  an  en- 
titlement and  the  crusader  from  Con- 
necticut stood  there  and  said : 

We  are  going  to  look  at  these  entlUe- 
ments.  but  not  this  one.  Not  this  one.  This 
Is  the  wrong  time. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Do  not  speak  too  harsh- 
ly of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  depth  of  the  conver- 
sion is  remarkable. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  It  is.  And  I  say  redemp- 
tion is  at  hand.  We  must  overlook  the 
past  sins  of  all  and  now  that  we  have 
come  to  the  bar  of  economic  justice,  we 
must  do  right. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman  say 
that  political  scientists  should  well  note 
that  a  new  axiom  of  political  science 
has  been  here  established  that  an  18-per- 
cent infiation  rate  is  the  point  at  which 
the  Democratic  Party  imderstands  that 
deficit  spending  is  bad  for  the  poor  and 
the  underprivileged? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  polls  also  may  have 
something  to  do  with  it,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bait- 
mam  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. ) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
excoriated  the  majority  side  a  little  bit, 
even  though  I  have  agreed  with  some 
of  them  on  the  pending  question.  I  would 
like  to  address  now  some  remarks  to  my 
side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed  under 
the  rule  we  are  not  able  to  speak  on  the 
budget  after  we  vote  on  this  amendment 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  so  I  want 
to  speak  to  my  leaders — wherever  they 
are;  they  are  around  somewhere  I  am 
sure.  I  want  to  say  this  to  them.  We  as 
the  minority  party  will  remain  so.  and 
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Justifiably  so,  if  In  fact  we  choose  to  be  responsibility  we  must  start  with  a  bal-  elating  interest  rates  we  should  at  least 

the  Rose  Ruiz  of  deficit  spending.  anced   budget.   However,   the   balanced  try  to  avoid  a  budget  deficit. 

Now  let  me  explain  that.  If  we  as  a  budget  is  not  the  target.  The  target  must  The  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 

r>ai^7  are.  anintr  tT>  aft  in  Ilk  t.hp  ia.<:t  mile  be  the  triUion  dollar  debt.  We  must  re-  point,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  recent 
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at  the  present  time.  of  taxpayers  money?  higher  totals.  In  effect,  the  House  re- 
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justifiably  so,  if  to  fact  we  choose  to  be 
the  Rose  Ruiz  of  deficit  spending. 

Now  let  me  explain  that.  If  we  as  a 
party,  are  going  to  get  in  at  the  last  mile 
and  swport  the  Giaimo  budget,  we  will 
betray  our  principles  and  deserve  to  be 
disqualified. 

The  Giaimo  budget  is  a  deficit  budget, 
and  includes  a  $100  million  tax  increase. 
It  is  a  budget  that  does  not  balance,  a 
budget  that  causes  great  economic  harm, 
a  budget  that  has  a  classy  veneer  on  it, 
but  underneath  is  the  same  old  liberal 
economic  philosophy  that  has  brought 
us  to  the  ruin  we  face  today. 
ni640 
We  have  no  obligation,  as  the  conser- 
vative party,  to  pull  the  chestnuts  of 
these  liberal  folks  out  of  the  fire.  They 
pretend  to  control  this  House  but  they 
do  not.  The  closest  budget  amendment 
that  came  near  to  passage  which  made 
any  sense  was  the  Republican  Rousse- 
lot  amendment  that  would  have  only 
balanced  the  budget  and  reduced  taxes. 
Make  them  come  to  our  side  and  deal 
after  we  defeat  this  budget,  and  we  will 
give  you  a  budget  the  American  people 
can  be  proud  of;  that  will  help  the 
people. 

The  majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas — for  9  months  more,  at 
least — Mr.  Wright,  said  that  this  was 
not  a  charade,  a  political  charade,  as  my 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  ^Mr. 
Michel^  said.  It  is  indeed  a  political 
charade,  this  so-called  balanced  budget. 
A  charade  Is  defined  in  Webster's  dic- 
tionary as.  "An  almost  transparent  pre- 
tense." 

There  "ata't  no"  almost  about  this 
transparent  pretense.  This  budget  is  out 
of  balance.  We  should  force  the  majority 
to  accept  its  responsibility  and  not  give 
them  aid  and  comfort. 

We  should  not  vote  for  this  final  pas- 
sage of  this  unbalanced  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  only  have  a  few  days  left  to  cor- 
rect these  budget  problems,  and  we  will 
do  it,  but  if  you  vote  for  it.  you  vote  for 
infiation  and  deficits  and  the  same  old 
bankruptcy  with  a  new  veneer  on  it. 

Mr.  HEPTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  should  address  the  body  as  "my  col- 
leagues." or  "my  brothers  and  sisters." 
but  in  any  event,  although  I  have  great 
resiject  for  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 
I  think  we  must  defeat  his  amendment 
which  would  eliminate  reconciliation 
from  the  first  budget  resolution. 

We  are  an  Institution  with  one  trillion 
dollars  of  debt.  We  Incurred  that  debt 
under  the  system  that  this  amendment 
would  perpetuate.  We  cannot  afford  that 
system.  We  have  an  interest  bill  of  be- 
tween $100  and  $150  billion  a  year.  Think 
for  a  moment  what  It  would  mean  to  this 
Nation  if  those  dollars  were  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

But,  irresp<Misible  spending  of  the  past, 
imbalanced  budgets  of  the  past,  have 
created  a  debt  which  we  cannot  now  af- 
ford to  assimie.  We  cannot  afford  to  make 
the  payments  on  the  interest,  let  alone 
the  principal.  In  order  to  achieve  fiscal 


responsibility  we  must  start  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.  However,  the  balanced 
budget  is  not  the  target.  The  target  must 
be  the  trillion  dollar  debt.  We  must  re- 
duce our  debt.  Which  means  we  must 
first  break  even,  and  then  start  building 
yearly  surpluses. 

For.  whatever  went  on  in  the  last  20 
years  in  this  body,  we  know  that  the  com- 
mittee system  was  willing  to  spend  money 
it  did  not  have,  and  that  nobody  knew 
how  to  stop  it.  We  must  have  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. We  must  have  discipline.  We 
must  have  the  so-called  CPA's  to  tell  us. 
"You  are  going  broke,"  and  we  have  got 
to  listen  to  them.  Any  other  institution 
would  have  to  listen  or  it  would  end  up 
like  Chrysler. 

The  tax  revenues  will  not  continue  to 
take  care  of  irresponsibility.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  what  could  be  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  mandate  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  requiring  that  we 
maintain  a  balanced  budget.  It  would  be 
the  height  of  irresponsibility  on  our  part 
if  we  forced  the  people  to  go  to  those 
lengths. 

So.  I  hope  that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment, but  more  important,  I  hope  that 
we  realize  that  we  can  no  longer  have 
deficits;  that  we  cannot  afford  our  inter- 
est overhead.  We  must  impose  fiscal  dis- 
cipline upon  this  body.  Our  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  that  discipline,  and  let  us  work 
with  them — not  against  them — because 
they  are  going  to  be  the  salvation  of  this 
body  and  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very 
fine  statement.  I  would  simply  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  respond  to  a 
couple  of  points  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

If  there  was  a  conversion  of  some  of 
the  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  it 
started  in  1974  when  we  adopted  the 
Budget  Act.  At  that  time,  I  know  a  lot 
of  the  colleagues  said.  "Well,  it  will  never 
work."  but  now  complaints  are  being 
made  because  there  is  a  serious  effort  to 
make  it  work. 

If  there  was  a  further  step  in  the  con- 
version, it  did  not  take  place  this  year. 
It  took  place  in  1978,  when  a  majority  of 
this  House  voted  that  by  fiscal  year  1981 
we  should  have  a  balanced  budget.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  committee's  resolu- 
tion would  do. 

The  question  before  us.  the  real  test. 
is.  do  we  mean  it?  Are  we  going  to  make 

it  stick? 

There  may  be  times  when  it  is  neces- 
sary, because  of  economic  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  an  imbalanced 
budget.  Even  so  staunch  a  Republican 
as  former  President  Nixon  espoused  the 
idea  of  a  "full  employment  balanced 
budget, "  which  meant  that  in  times  of 
serious  unemployment  we  might  have  to 
have  an  unbalanced  budget.  But.  the 
corollary  to  that  is  that  when  times  are 
good,  we  should  have  a  surplus  and  use 
it  to  pay  off  some  of  that  debt.  Certatoly 
in  times  of  severe  inflation  and  excru- 


ciating interest  rates  we  should  at  least 
try  to  avoid  a  budget  deficit. 

The  gentleman  has  made  an  excellent 
point,  and  I  do  not  think  he  is  a  recent 
convert,  either.  However,  I  believe  he 
recognizes  that  these  things  cannot  al- 
ways be  done  instantly.  It  has  taken 
time  to  get  down  from  the  $66  billion 
deficit  of  the  last  budget  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration to  a  balanced  budget  in 
this,  the  fourth  year  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration. But  the  time  has  arrived, 
and  we  must  make  it  clear  that  we  mean 
business. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Whether  the  conversion 
took  place  in  1976  or  some  other  year,  I 
think  what  matters  is  that  we  learn  to- 
day what  that  conversion  meant,  and 
that  we  dedicate  ourselves  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. Be  we  liberals  or  conserva- 
tives— Democrats  or  Republicans — our 
national  debt  threatens  all  of  us — and 
all  of  our  institutions. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  well  at  this 
time  both  to  oppose  the  Udall  amend- 
ment and  to  make  several  other  remarks 
on  the  resolution  which  I  think  are  ap- 
propriate at  this  moment. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  to  oppose  the  amendment  Is  be- 
cause if  it  passes,  as  has  been  indicated, 
the  opportunity  to  really  achieve  a 
balance  which  is  aimed  at  under  this 
resolution  is  simply  not  going  to  be  there. 
I  think  the  most  important  reason  for 
this  House  to  pass  the  balanced  budget 
resolution  is  so  that  the  coimtry  can 
discover,  after  we  have  a  balanced  budget 
resolution  passed,  that  we  have  to  do  a 
whale  of  a  lot  more  than  simply  balance 
the  budget  if  we  really  want  to  get  a 
handle  on  infiation  and  if  we  really 
want  to  attack  the  real  causes  of  in- 
fiation. 

The  fact  is  that  the  two  industrialized 
states  with  the  lowest  rates  of  inflation 
last  year.  Germany  and  Japan,  had 
deficits  which  were  far  greater  in  eco- 
nomic terms  than  was  the  deficit  of  the 
U.S.  Government  last  year.  In  fact,  their 
deficits  translated  into  an  economy  our 
size  would  be  approximately  $75  billion 
In  the  case  of  Germany  and  $125  billion 
in  the  case  of  Japan. 

That  ought  to  indicate  to  us  that  we 
need  to  do  a  whale  of  a  lot  more  than 
simply  balancing  the  budget  if  we  do 
reaUy  want  to  control  infiation.  I  hope 
that  by  balancing  the  budegt  we  will  then 
be  able  to  redirect  the  country's  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  fimdamental  needs 
that  we  must  address  if  we  are  going  to 
in  fact  whip  infiation. 

We  perhaps  then  might  get  some  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  to  reform  our 
transportation  system  in  this  country,  to 
remove  some  of  the  economic  irrationali- 
ties which  exist  there.  We  might  then 
get  some  more  attention  paid  to  what  we 
to  reform  the  way  we  deliver  medical  care 
in  this  country,  to  promote  group  prac- 
tice and  other  methods  by  which  we  can 
bring  medical  costs  down.  We  might  even 
get  some  more  attention  paid  to  what  we 
really  have  to  do  on  energy  If  we  want  to 
reduce  that  portion  of  the  inflationary 
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pressure  which  we  have  in  this  country 
at  the  present  time. 

D  1650 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
address  my  remarks  to  both  the  Udall 
amendment  and  the  resolution  In  gen- 
eral. 

To  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  my  amendment  last  week,  let 
me  say  that  I  appreciate  that  support. 
This  budget  resolution  is  not  the  budget 
resolution  which  I  want.  I  deeply  believe 
it  does  fall  too  heavily  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  poor.  It  does  not  do  enough  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  real  economic  problems 
we  have.  I  worked  as  hard  as  I  could  on 
my  amendment  to  change  it,  and  so  did 
a  lot  of  you.  But  that  amendment  lost 
by  12  votes. 

We  have  another  battle  coming  dovm 
the  line,  and  that  is  the  battle  In  con- 
ference with  the  Senate.  As  the  Members 
know,  that  Senate  resolution  is  substan- 
tially below  the  Hoiise  resolution  on  do- 
mestic programs  for  the  jobless,  the  poor, 
and  the  111.  It  is  substantially  above  the 
House  resolution  on  Pentagon  spending. 

In  my  judgment.  Members  of  this 
House  who  want  that  final  conference 
report  to  reflect  the  values  of  the  House 
rather  than  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
ought  to  in  the  end  support  the  resolu- 
tion as  It  now  exists.  I  think  the  best  way 
we  can  strengthen  the  House  position  In 
conference,  in  dealing  with  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  atrocious  State  resolution. 
is  to  have  broad  support  for  this  resolu- 
tion when  it  leaves  the  House  all  across 
the  political  spectrum.  If  not,  you  weaken 
the  ability  of  the  House  committee  to  de- 
fend the  House  priority  structure  in  that 
conference  committee. 

I  would  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
Udall  amendment  and  to  vote  for  the  res- 
oluMon  on  final  passage.  I  would  say  that 
those  who  are  thinking  about  voting 
against  this  resolution,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  Udall  amendment,  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  review  the  final  prod- 
uct when  it  comes  back  from  conference. 
You  wiU  have  plenty  of  time  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  It  Is  a  fair  product 
which  you  can  take  to  the  country. 

If  you  really  want  to  get  the  country's 
attention  focused  on  some  of  the  real 
economic  programs  we  are  going  to  have 
to  deal  with  If  we  are  going  to  lick  Infla- 
tion in  this  coimtry  over  the  next  10 
years,  I  would  suggest  that  at  this  time 
you  stick  with  the  committee  and  vote 
for  the  committee  resolution  on  final 
passage. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  is  once  again  entertog  Its  yearly 
effort  to  formulate  a  budget  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  As  In  past  years  the 
rhetoric  of  the  budget  process  Is  laced 
with  reference  to  how  the  budget  will 
bring  real  relief  to  the  taxpayer,  and 
how  the  budget  will  be  an  exercise  to  fis- 
cal responsibility.  Somehow  this  optimis- 
tic rhetoric  gives  way  to  the  demands  of 
big  government.  The  finsd  shape  of  the 
budget  wiU  be  more  of  the  same  high 
tax,  high  spending  that  has  been  the 
norm  for  many  years  in  Washtogton. 
Why  does  this  happen  year  after  year? 
How  can  a  Congress  that  was  elected  in 
the  year  of  Proposition  13  and  the  tax 


revolt  end  up  spendtog  record  amounts 
of  taxpayers  money? 

Part  of  the  blame  can  and  does  fall 
on  the  bureaucracy.  The  GSA  fraud  and 
the  other  examples  of  waste  have  been 
cited  many  times  in  this  Chamber.  This 
year  the  President  added  his  own  role  to 
the  budget  busting  process  by  offering 
five  different  budget  packages  in  less 
than  4  months.  This  confusion  of  pack- 
ages has  been  an  easy  mark  of  those 
who  want  to  focus  blame  for  why  we 
have  a  budget  no  one  wants  funded  by 
a  tax  burden  no  one  can  bear.  The  bu- 
reaucratic or  Carter  tacompetence  ex- 
cuses still  do  not  provide  a  full  explana- 
tion of  why  this  year's  budget  is  gotog 
to  look  just  like  every  other  year's 
budget.  No  matter  how  much  time  is  ex- 
pended on  the  rhetoric  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility or  on  the  actual  House  considera- 
tion of  the  budget  It  is  almost  a 
certainty  that  fiscal  year  1981  will  waste 
just  as  much  money,  encounter  just  as 
much  fraud,  and  burden  just  as  many 
taxpayers  as  other  recent  budgets.  In 
fact,  there  is  a  high  probability  that  fis- 
cal year  1981  will  exceed  its  predecessors 
in  these  categories. 

Why  then  does  the  growth  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  its  related  burden  on 
the  taxpayer,  persist  in  quantum  annual 
expansions?  The  answer  lies  in  the  proc- 
ess itself.  Bom  out  of  a  desire  to  reform 
the  budget  process  in  1974  the  current 
system  is  a  blue  print  for  failure.  During 
the  course  of  the  congressional  budget 
cycle  the  present  system  will  eliminate 
accountability,  obscure  responsibility. 
and  call  into  question  the  reliability  of 
the  numbers  and  statistics  used.  ITiese 
fiaws  stem  from  the  faulty  assumptions 
in  the  original  reform  and  in  the  blatant 
efforts  to  co-opt  the  system  once  the 
fiscal  roof  began  to  cave  In  on  the  big 
spenders  in  Congress.  No  matter  which 
programs  voters  want  promoted  or  how 
big  a  budget  taxpayers  want  to  pay  for 
the  current  state  of  budgeting  in  the 
House  is  an  embarassment  that  should 
appall  anyone  who  desires  good  govern- 
ment for  their  money. 

Originally,  the  budget  process  spelled 
out  in  1974  encompassed  all  spending  of 
the  Federal  Government.  This  compre- 
hensive approach  was  to  be  embodied  in 
two  resolutions.  One  to  be  passed  in 
May  to  provide  genersil  targets  for  spend- 
ing and  one  passed  In  September  that 
created  binding  ceilings  for  appropria- 
tions. A  process  of  reconciliation  between 
standing  committees  and  the  budget 
ceilings  was  also  instituted  to  allow  for 
adequate  time  to  hold  the  line  on  agreed- 
upon  spending  levels.  Th's  system  Im- 
mediately ran  into  a  problem  in  the 
House.  Manv  Congressmen  dislike  say- 
ing no  to  pleas  from  Interest  groups  for 
more  spending.  The  original  process  of 
allowing  the  Congress  to  blame  the 
budget  ceilings  set  earlier  for  their  de- 
cisions gave  way  to  a  headlong  effort  to 
find  ways  around  the  ceilings.  The  bind- 
ing power  of  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion collapsed  as  standing  committees 
refused  to  commit  to  reconciliation. 
Finally,  a  third  budget  resolution  came 
into  being.  This  allowed  the  Congress  to 
simply  total  up  all  of  its  spending  and 
report  out  a  resolution  showtog  revised 


budget  ceilings  reflective  of  the  new, 
higher  totals.  In  effect,  the  House  re- 
signed Itself  to  returning  to  the  pre-1974 
budget  process  without  formally  doing 
so. 

If  the  failure  of  the  budget  process 
would  have  stopped  there  everything 
could  have  been  out  in  the  open  and  the 
voters  could  have  decided  whether  or  not 
the  failure  was  unavoidable  or  whether 
new  Congressmen  were  needed  to  hold 
the  spending  line.  Unfortunately,  many 
incumbents  were  hesitant  to  allow  the 
voters  such  a  clear  choice.  Instead  of 
scrapping  the  1974  system,  a  series  of 
"reforms"  took  place  to  maintain  the 
veneer  of  a  budget  process  while  sdlowing 
spending  to  go  on  unchecked. 

The  first  breakthrough  to  muddy  the 
budgetary  waters  was  to  allow  off-budget 
items  to  be  resurrected.  These  accounts, 
located  in  three  Cabinet  Departments 
and  two  agencies  will  amount  to  $24.1 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $18  billion  in  outlays.  While 
there  are  some  offsetting  receipts  in 
these  accounts  they  still  amount  to  a 
major  deficit  that  is  not  included  in  the 
overall  budget.  The  growth  of  off-budget 
items  has  simplified  the  process  of  mak- 
ing the  budget  look  a  little  smaller  and  a 
little  more  in  balance  than  it  really  is. 

Another  breakthrough  was  the  third 
budget  resolution  and  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  a  multibiUion-dollar  budget  may 
not  need  adjustments  during  the  course 
of  the  budget  year.  F^iel  costs,  natural 
disasters,  economic  downturns  and  other 
factors  may  cause  the  need  for  additional 
funds  to  be  appropriated  in  one  account 
or  some  reprograming  to  take  place 
between  two  accounts.  However,  these 
realities  of  budgeting  have  served  as  an 
easy  opportunity  to  have  the  first  and 
second  budget  resolutions  become  just 
political  documents.  In  late  April  each 
year  the  House  can  make  a  great  show 
out  of  holding  the  hne  cm  spending  or. 
in  the  case  of  fiscal  year  1981.  having  a 
balanced  budget. 

By  the  fall  when  the  second  resolution 
comes  around  it  is  increasingly  difficult 
for  the  House  to  stand  by  the  many 
times  ludicrous  levels  passed  in  the  giddy 
weeks  of  April  Instead  of  having  to  go 
on  record  capitulating  to  the  spending 
sprees  of  the  standing  committees  the 
second  budget  resolution  gives  a  little 
ground,  but  still  upholds  the  figures  of 
April.  Sometimes  outrageous  steps  are 
taken  to  maintain  fantasy  in  the  face  of 
reality.  For  fiscal  year  1980  various 
amendments  were  added  to  the  second 
budget  resolution  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  keep  the  deficit  under  $30  bil- 
lion. Among  them  an  assumption  that 
$300  million  would  be  saved  by  hospital 
cost  containment.  This  bill  was  not  even 
on  the  House  floor  at  the  time  the 
amendment  passed.  Today  It  has  still  not 
moved  in  the  Senate  though  the  House 
passed  a  weakened  version.  Another 
amendment  discovered  a  $2  billion  sav- 
ings for  "the  earlier  effect  of  cash  man- 
agement initiatives."  whatever  that 
meant  to  its  proponents.  What  it  ac- 
tually meant  was  that  $2  billion  was  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  deficit  by  a  stroke  of 
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an  accountant's  pen.  No  real  cut  and  no 
real  saving  occurred,  except  it  did  sound 
good  in  the  press.  A  third  amendment 
cut  of  $1.5  billion  from  the  deficit  by 
adding  that  amount  as  a  "technical 
adjustment"  to  the  revenues.  The  re- 
sult was  a  tight  sounding  budget  with  a 
$29.2  billion  deficit. 

What  happened  to  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980?  Addi- 
tional spending  burst  through  the  ceil- 
ings by  $19.1  billion,  creating  an  addi- 
tional $8.5  billion  in  the  deficit.  Instead 
of  forcing  the  House  to  face  up  to  its 
outrageous  assumptions  of  the  second 
resolution  by  having  a  vote  on  a  third 
resolution,  the  Budget  Committee  placed 
the  third  resolution  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Rules  Com- 
mittee then  obliged  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee by  preventing  a  separate  vote  on  the 
third  resolution.  If  all  of  this  sounds 
confusing,  it  is.  Just  as  confusing  an 
enemy  aids  the  winning  of  a  battle  so 
does  confusion  of  the  voters  make  it 
easier  for  Congress  to  move  ahead  on 
spending  without  the  need  to  account  for 
itself. 

The  flood  of  new  spending  eventually 
has  to  be  paid  for.  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment this  payment  is  in  the  form 
of  newly  printed  inflated  dollars.  The 
accounting  for  these  cheaper  dollars 
comes  in  the  national  debt.  The  size  of 
the  national  debt  used  to  be  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  with  savings  bonds  and  other 
Government  securities  accounting  for  a 
majority  of  the  debt.  Now  the  national 
debt  is  approaching  a  trillion  dollars. 
This  figure  has  been  dismissed  as  unim- 
portant by  many  economists  who  believe 
the  debt  is  "money  we  owe  ourselves" 
anyway  so  there  is  no  need  to  worry 
about  its  size.  However,  as  of  fiscal  year 
1981  the  interest  payments  alone  on  the 
national  debt  will  reach  $83.6  billion. 
That  means  more  tax  revenues  or  more 
usurping  of  private  capital  just  to  pay 
interest. 

The  size  of  the  national  debt,  therefore, 
became  another  embarrassment  for  the 
Congress.  It  is  difiBcult  to  posture  as  a 
fiscal  conservative  if  there  have  to  be 
votes  to  increase  the  debt  ceilings  every 
now  and  then.  At  first  the  Congress  tried 
brinJtmanship.  The  Treasury  allowed  the 
money  supplies  to  run  down  to  nothing 
and  then  alarm  bells  would  ring  around 
Washington.  "The  Government  must  de- 
fault or  the  bureaucrats  go  without  pay." 
would  come  the  cry.  "Benefits  would  be 
cut  off,"  would  be  another  cry.  In  the  end 
the  debt  ceiling  would  be  raised  in  the 
name  of  saving  the  republic. 

This  did  not  work  last  fiscal  year.  Too 
many  in  the  House  began  to  imderstand 
the  brinkmanship  game.  They  consid- 
ered it  an  affront  to  the  taxpayers  and 
issued  stem  warnings  well  in  advance 
of  the  brinkmanship  ploy  that  either 
spending  be  held  within  its  limits  or  they 
would  stand  by  and  let  it  all  hit  the  fan. 
Thankfullv  for  the  big  spenders,  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee discovered  a  new  method  of  duck- 
ing the  debt  issue.  A  provision  was  passed 
as  part  of  a  rule  to  the  second  budget 
resolution  of  fiscal  year  1980  to  allow 
some  unelected  clerk  of  the  House  to 
simply  erase  the  debt  limits  and  allow 


the  ceiling  to  rise  as  the  red  ink  piled  up. 
This  passed,  so  now  there  is  no  need  to 
put  the  House  through  the  embarrass- 
ment of  showing  the  taxpayers  it  does 
not  know  how  to  add;  only  some  un- 
elected clerk  gets  that  onus. 

The  debt  limit  avoidance  will  not  be 
enough  to  satisfy  the  electorate  in  1980. 
Proposition  13  and  the  tax  revolt  have 
forced  the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget 
into  the  political  agenda.  This  year  there 
has  been  a  boom  in  balanced  budgets. 
The  President  issued  a  balanced  budget, 
on  his  third  try.  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee did  him  one  better  by  reporting  out 
a  small  surplus.  What  is  incredible  about 
both  of  these  balanced  budgets  is  that 
spending  actually  goes  up  by  record 
amounts.  How  could  this  happen?  Two 
very  harmful  ploys  were  used  to  fashion 
the  balancing  acts.  The  first  was  some 
more  of  the  siccounts  manipulations  that 
were  used  in  the  second  resolution  of 
fiscal  year  1980.  Assumptions  were  made 
that  were  dubious,  such  as  underestimat- 
ing inflation.  Programs  were  delayed 
until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1981  year, 
thereby  assuring  a  third  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  second  damaging  ploy  used  was 
the  cruel  fiction  that  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced at  all.  To  cover  the  giant  leaps  in 
spending  giant  leaps  in  taxation  are  in- 
cluded. The  windfall  profits  tax,  the  oil 
import  tax,  and  other  taxes  that  the  con- 
sumers will  have  to  face  in  the  form  of 
higher  prices  are  included.  Higher  taxes 
under  social  security  and  higher  tax 
rates  because  of  inflation  forcing  incomes 
into  higher  tax  brackets  make  an  appear- 
ance. For  fiscal  year  1981  the  increase  in 
the  tax  burden,  not  counting  inflation 
burden,  will  be  close  to  $100  billion.  The 
balanced  budget,  therefore,  is  only  bal- 
anced by  conflscating  more  money  from 
the  incomes  of  taxpayers. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  voters  are 
confused  and  the  taxpayers  bewildered. 
The  rhetoric  says  one  thing,  the  figures 
say  another,  and  the  final  outcome  will  be 
yet  another.  In  the  end  the  taxpayer  pays 
more  and  gets  less  service,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  bigger  and  does  less,  and  the 
big  spenders  in  Congress  get  off  scot  free 
because  few  people  understand  what  hap- 
pened. This  is  no  way  to  run  a  govern- 
ment and  no  way  to  budget.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  system  has  been  created  to 
fail.  It  is  up  to  the  voters  to  demand 
elected  ofiBcials  commit  themselves  to 
building  a  system  that  works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  is  in  the 
process  of  creating  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Unfortunately,  the  process  of 
budgeting  tax  dollars  and  holding  spend- 
ing to  that  budget  has  been  an  utter 
failure.  In  fact.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
it  has  been  a  cruel  sham  on  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  last  5  years,  we 
have  had  to  have  three  third  budget 
resolutions  to  allow  unbridled  spending 
to  exceed  the  levels  of  the  second  budget 
resolution.  This  year  we  are  not  even 
allowing  a  separate  vote  on  the  third 
budget  resolution.  In  psist  years  this 
House  has  allowed  the  national  debt  to 
climb  without  any  effort  to  stop  the 
spending  spree.  This  year  we  will  not 
have  any  votes  on  the  debt  as  last  year 
the  House  voted  to  just  let  things  take 


their  course.  This  year  we  supposedly 
have  a  balanced  budget,  but  it  is  bal- 
anced only  by  juggling  flgures  which 
will  inevitably  lead  to  a  fourth  third 
budget  resolution  next  year  and  because 
almost  $100  billion  in  new  tax  burdens 
have  been  placed  on  our  citizens.  This 
process  is  a  sick  joke  on  the  American 
public,  and  no  one  is  laughing. 

The  legacy  of  failure  of  the  budget 
process  is  a  legacy  of  waste  within  the 
Federal  Government.  Since  the  Congress 
refuses  to  be  held  accountable  for  over- 
spending the  bureaucracy  sees  no  need 
to  hold  itself  responsible  either.  Every 
year  billions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  are  wasted  because  of  fraud  that 
goes  unpunished,  inefficiency  that  goes 
uncriticized.  and  unnecessary  spending 
that  goes  unchecked.  The  examples  of 
such  waste  have  become  common  fixtures 
in  daily  news.  Their  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer and  on  the  efficiency  of  vital  Gov- 
ernment services  are  also  well  known. 
Since  everyone  knows  about  waste  and 
the  harm  it  does  to  this  Nation,  why 
does  it  persist?  In  fact,  it  seems  to  grow 
each  year. 

The  reason  waste  exists  and  spreads  in 
the  Federal  Government  is  the  budget 
process  is  presently  incapable  of  identi- 
fying and  addressing  the  problem.  Part 
of  this  problem  is  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment itself.  Bureaucracy  has  a  vested 
interest  in  self-preservation.  Since  gov- 
ernment supposedly  exists  because  there 
is  a  problem  that  needs  solving,  solving 
the  problem  can  be  the  fastest  way  to 
end  the  life  of  a  given  agency.  The  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration was  considered  the  star  among 
bureaucracies  in  the  1960's.  It  received 
all  the  money  it  needed  and  was  lavished 
in  publicity  and  compliments.  Once  it 
had  succeeded  in  landing  a  man  on  the 
Moon  it  was  destined  for  oblivion.  To- 
day NASA  has  to  fight  for  its  life  and 
suffers  from  both  obscurity  and  budget 
cuts.  Such  are  the  rewards  for  success  in 
Washington. 

Therefore,  failure  Is  its  own  reward  in 
the  world  of  big  government.  If  poverty, 
or  urban  decay  are  still  around  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year,  then  both  future 
existence  and  future  expansion  of  the 
agency  in  charge  are  assured.  In  some 
cases,  criteria  to  define  the  problems  are 
changed  to  assure  that  a  problem  is  still 
around.  This  has  happened  with  unem- 
ployment statistics  and  with  food  stamp 
eligibility.  A  case  could  be  made  that 
many  programs  used  to  address  these 
issues  may  not  exist  or  would  be  phased 
down  if  the  original  criteria  were  still  In 
place. 

The  games  bureaucrats  play  do  not 
fully  explain  why  waste  persists.  The 
96th  Congress  was  tnmipeted  as  the 
"Oversight  Congress."  By  definition  this 
implies  that  the  Congress  would  cut 
through  the  bureaucratic  gamesmanship 
and  ask  pointed  questions  about  why 
programs  exist  and  what  could  be  done 
differently  if  existence  was  justified. 
Except  in  isolated  cases  this  attempt  at 
oversight  has  failed.  A  Department  of 
Education  was  narrowly  approved  in  the 
face  of  clear  evidence  that  it  was  not 
needed  and  could  possibly  hurt  educa- 
tion in  America.  The  Department  of  En- 
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ergy  spends  more  dollars  yet  the  Nation 
has  less  energy.  Other  programs  with 
recent  records  of  waste  have  received  ad- 
ditional funds.  How  can  this  happen? 

One  of  the  key  elements  of  the  failure 
for  Congress  to  exercise  oversight  Is  that 
information  on  Government  finances  is 
not  complete.  This  may  be  hard  to  un- 
derstand in  a  city  seemingly  awash  with 
information.  However,  the  present  budg- 
et system  works  against  full  knowledge 
of  the  information  necessary  to  conduct 
oversight  on  programs. 

One  of  the  building  blocks  for  the 
Federal  budget  is  the  Treasury  accoimt 
number.  These  1 1  -digit  numbers  serve  in 
the  same  way  checking  accoimt  numbers 
do  to  identify  where  dollars  go  in  the 
bureaucracy.  Treasury  account  numbers 
are  on  all  documents  sent  to  Capitol  Hill 
by  the  bureaucracy  during  budget  time. 
They  are  also  in  the  massive  appendix  to 
the  budget  issued  by  the  President.  How- 
ever, once  these  numbers  come  to  the 
Hill  they  virtually  disappear.  The  budget 
resolutions  do  list  the  general  function 
numbers,  but  these  are  only  the  last 
three  digits  of  the  Treasury  numbers.  By 
the  time  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  reach  the  floor  of  the  House  no 
Treasury  numbers  appear  at  all.  In  fact 
the  moneys  within  these  accounts  are 
usually  rearranged  in  the  form  of  legis- 
lative titles  that  correspond  to  statutory 
language. 

Why  are  Treasury  accoimts  impor- 
tant? If  a  bill  comes  to  the  House  floor 
and  the  House  wishes  to  identify  a  spe- 
cific program  being  administered  by  a 
specific  agency  it  can  sometimes  take 
hours  of  research  to  track  the  informa- 
tion. To  track  how  many  Tresisury  ac- 
counts may  be  part  of  a  general  effort  to 
eradicate  a  problem  and  to  identify  the 
actual  amounts  of  Federal  dollars  being 
spent  could  take  days.  When  you  consid- 
er that  there  are  over  1,000  Treasury  ac- 
count numbers  there  could  be  years 
worth  of  man-hours  involved  in  any  sin- 
gle effort  to  conduct  oversight  over  the 
expenditure  of  funds.  Given  the  small 
staffs  of  individual  Members  and  the 
severe  time  constraints  on  the  House 
when  first  the  budget  and  then  a  moun- 
tain of  funding  bills  reach  the  floor  all 
at  once,  there  is  virtually  no  way  over- 
sight can  be  conducted  on  a  broad  scale. 
Why  then  are  Treasury  numbers  deleted 
from  funding  legislation?  By  deleting 
the  numbers  the  power  of  information 
becomes  focused  in  the  hands  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy and  the  majority  staffs  of  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees. 
The  smaller  minority  staffs  of  these 
committees  confront  the  same  con- 
straints of  resources  as  do  Member  of- 
fices. The  result  is  that  unless  a  Member 
wants  to  take  the  staff's  word  on  how 
money  Is  being  spent  either  vast 
amounts  of  time  must  be  spent  recheck- 
Ing  the  flgures  or  the  attempt  Is  aban- 
doned. 

The  importance  of  Treasury  accounts 
is  underscored  by  the  perennial  question 
of  "where  do  you  cut  the  budget?"  Every 
year  Members  out  of  frustration  with  the 
growth  of  Government  offer  across  the 
board  spending  cuts.  These  are  always 


met  with  opposition  because  they  are 
supposedly  "meat  ax"  approaches.  The 
reason  they  are  across  the  board  cuts 
and  not  specific  is  because  in  any  given 
funding  bill  it  is  impossible  to  break  the 
money  down  by  accoimts  to  make  the 
specific  cut.  By  keeping  the  information 
on  treasury  accounts  difficult  to  compile 
the  big  spenders  assure  that  meat  ax 
cuts  will  be  offered. 

Without  easy  access  to  Treasury  ac- 
counts Members  of  Congress  must  em- 
bark into  oversight  without  the  necessary 
maps.  This  places  all  but  a  chosen  few 
at  a  great  disadvantage  in  confronting 
the  vague  statements  of  agency  spokes- 
men and  of  the  chairmen  of  the  stand- 
ing committees.  Unless  a  Member  or  his 
or  her  staff  wish  to  devote  hours  to  de- 
ciphering Treasury  documents  and  man- 
ually indexing  the  funds  with  the 
accounts  and  then  cross-indexing  these 
figures  with  both  agency  organization 
charts  and  bill  language  can  there  be 
even  a  rudimentary  attempt  at  oversight. 
This  is  not  to  say  oversight  does  not 
occur.  However,  it  does  answer  the 
question  of  why  no  comprehensive  over- 
sight has  succeeded. 

With  the  fiow  of  funds  so  muddied  by 
several  layers  of  legislative  language  and 
the  clear  tracking  of  funds  difficult  at 
best  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  programs 
can  slip  through  each  year  regardless  of 
the  best  efforts  put  forth  fay  budget  cut- 
ters. Efforts  to  cut  through  the  launder- 
ing of  Federal  funds  have  met  with 
opposition  by  both  the  big  spenders  and 
the  bureaucrats.  Efforts  to  have  the 
highly  touted  Inspector  General  reports 
from  the  various  agencies  coded  by 
Treasury  acounts  have  not  met  with  any 
success.  Efforts  to  have  the  Treasury- 
numbers  listed  in  the  budget  resolution 
reports  or  in  the  funding  bill  reports 
have  gone  nowhere.  In  other  words,  for 
all  the  rhetoric  about  oversight,  nothing 
has  been  done  to  open  up  the  one  key  to 
information  about  Federal  funds  that 
would  make  oversight  a  reality. 

With  Members  of  Congiess  forced  to 
chip  away  at  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
with  inadequate  tools  the  opportunity  for 
the  big  spenders  and  the  bureaucrats  to 
run  rampant  with  tax  dollars  is  ample. 
One  of  the  most  successful  methods  of 
pushing  big  spending  without  looking  like 
big  spending  is  being  pushed  is  using 
the  old  "Who's  on  first"  routine.  When 
an  authorization  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
a  proponent  argues  against  a  spending 
cut  because  it  should  be  made  in  the 
appropriation  bill.  When  the  correspond- 
ing appropriation  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
the  same  proponent  tells  the  budget  cut- 
ter that  the  cut  should  have  been  made 
on  the  authorization  bill.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  commitment  to  spend 
has  already  been  made,  therefore,  the 
hands  of  Congress  are  tied.  When,  in 
the  case  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Bank  authorization,  the  budget  cut 
is  offered  to  the  authorization  bill  and 
the  budget  cutter  states  openly  that  the 
appropriation  bill  will  be  too  late  to  cut 
the  funds  the  proponents  retort  that  it  Is 
already  too  late  because  the  authoriza- 
tion is  of  Itself  the  implementing  of  a 
previous  commitment.  In  the  end  the 


spending  goes  through  yet  everyone  can 
point  the  finger  at  a  previous  action. 

Another  way  to  promote  spaidlng  has 
been  the  brinksmanship  act.  A  Federal 
bureaucracy  goes  at>out  spending  money 
and  expands  eligibility  over  and  above 
congressionally  mandated  levels.  The  bu- 
reaucracy usually  finds  some  expan- 
sionary loophole  in  the  original  legisla* 
tion  that  can  be  interpreted  to  cover  the 
new  expenditures.  When  the  agency  Is 
about  to  run  out  of  funds  it  comes  to  the 
Congress  and  states  that  unless  more 
funds  are  authorized  certain  groups  will 
go  unfunded.  In  the  case  of  food  stamps 
this  ploy  is  used  to  perfection.  Each  year 
the  food  stamp  rolls  expand  without  ex- 
plicit congressional  mandate,  but  when 
the  money  runs  out  the  food  stamp  bu- 
reaucrats immediately  list  the  original 
target  groups  as  the  ones  who  will  be  hurt 
unless  extra  funds  are  approved.  This 
very  event  will  happen  in  Congress  in  the 
near  future.  The  bureaucrats  always 
state  that  they  cannot  separate  the  funds 
for  recipients  to  cut  the  newer  groups 
and  always  state  that  they  have  no  time 
to  readjust  if  money  is  not  forthcoming. 
In  October  1979  the  USDA  tipped  Its 
hand  by  stating  it  was  going  to  try 
brinksmanship  on  food  stamps.  At  that 
time  I  called  attention  to  this  fact.  In 
a  few  weeks  Members  of  Congress  will 
express  surprise  and  alarm  to  the  pro- 
gram running  out  of  funds  and  maybe 
they  will  succeed  in  stampeding  the 
House  into  buying  the  "wolf  cry"  one 
more  time. 

The  brinksmanship  players,  the  self- 
preservationists,  and  the  information 
withholders  have  all  become  permanent 
fixtures  in  the  world  of  budgeting.  They 
work  in  all  program  areas,  some  that  lib- 
erals like  and  some  conservatives  might 
like.  The  bottom  line  to  their  existence 
and  their  success  is  that  the  system  of 
budgeting  fails  to  allocate  resources  in 
an  open,  or  knowledgeable  manner.  In 
the  end  the  system  suffers  and  the  tax- 
payer suffers.  Until  something  Is  done  to 
stop  the  waste,  by  opening  up  access  to 
the  necessary  tools,  the  status  quo  will 
continue.  The  Congress  can  change  that 
status  quo.  To  do  so  may  eliminate  some 
of  the  ahbis  used  when  spending  and 
taxation  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  reason 
and  it  would  eliminate  some  of  the  old 
boy  networks  that  have  arisen  In  Wash- 
ington between  big  spenders  and  bureau- 
crats, but  it  would  bring  better  govern- 
ment to  the  Nation.  I  think  most  people 
would  consider  that  a  positive  turn  ctf 
events. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  taxpayer 
is  bewildered  by  the  record  rise  In  Fed- 
eral spending.  In  fiscal  year  1969  the 
Federal  budget  was  only  $184  billlOTi.  At 
that  time  the  boom  In  domestic  programs 
and  in  the  Vietnam  war  were  at  their 
height.  For  1981,  when  America  Is  at 
peace,  but  with  its  defenses  at  the  lowest 
level  in  recent  memory,  the  budget  is  at 
$628  billion.  Many  beleaguered  taxpay- 
ers wonder  how  so  much  money  could 
be  spent  in  such  a  short  time  and  yet 
there  se^ns  to  be  no  improvwnent  in 
what  they  receive  from  their  Govern- 
ment. In  fact  it  seems  that  with  infla- 
tion at  record  levels,  interest  rates  at 
record  levels,  and  bureaucracy  tying  up 
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productiTity  that  things  have  actually 
gotten  much  worse  as  Government 
soendlns  Increased. 


program  or  agency.  In  the  case  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  sigency 
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•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  support  a  balanced  budget,  I 


generate  more  than  $10  billion  by  1990 — 
and  would  still  leave  the  oil  producing 
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productiTity  that  things  have  actiially 
gotten  much  worse  as  Oovemment 
spoidiiig  Increased. 

"nie  rate  Government  spends  tax  dol- 
lars is  becoming  ludicrous.  Just  a  few 
Uocks  from  here  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commoxe  has  what  they  call  a  Federal 
spending  clock.  The  clock  has  two  faces 
and  a  large  tote  board.  The  smaller  clock 
face  has  a  hand  that  sweeps  past  ticking 
off  evCTy  time  $10,000  Is  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government.  The  hand  sweeps 
by  80  fast  it  is  hard  to  keep  track  of.  It 
mly  takes  a  half  second  for  the  hand  to 
sweep  by  once.  On  the  larger  clock  a  little 
light  flashes  ervery  time  $100,000  is  spent. 
A  ll^t  flashes  every  5.8  seconds.  Every 
58  seconds  a  beep  is  heard  which  docu- 
ments another  million  dollars  being 
sp«it.  That  is  almost  hard  to  imagine. 

My  colleague  from  California,  Mr. 
RonssxLOT,  documented  back  in  Febru- 
ary that  the  Federal  Government  now 
spends  more  every  second  than  the  aver- 
age family  of  four  makes  in  a  year.  That 
works  out  to  $17,364  per  second.  This 
figure  is  for  fiscal  year  1980.  I  am  sure 
the  spending  per  second  will  go  much 
higher  in  fiscal  year  1981.  These  two  ex- 
amples: A  clock  hand  sweeping  by  at 
ever  increasing  velocity  suid  a  figure 
lowing  spending  higher  than  earnings 
begin  to  indicate  that  matters  are  clearly 
getting  out  of  hand  on  Federal  spending. 
The  taxpayer  knew  this  fact  years  ago. 
However,  every  election  year  the  tax- 
payers who  are  mad  in  April  over  their 
tax  burden  are  confused  in  November  by 
the  mountain  of  rhetoric  where  every  In- 
cumbent is  able  to  say  they  voted  to  cut 
spending  and  hold  the  line  on  taxation. 
The  voter  gets  further  confused  when 
they  read  remarks  by  the  President  or  a 
bureaucrat  regarding  how  they  are  doing 
all  they  can  to  cut  spending  and  to  hold 
the  line  on  Government  growth.  If  every- 
one is  cutting  spending  and  holding 
the  line  how  come  things  are  out  of  con- 
trol? This  has  become  a  major  quandary 
for  the  taxpayer  who  watches  his  or  her 
paycheck  shrivel  up  to  virtually  nothing 
as  withholding  taxes  cut  bigger  portions 
out  each  year  and  Inflation  eliminates 
their  buying  power.  What  is  going  on? 

In  other  remarks  I  have  made  re- 
cently, I  have  tried  to  explain  how  the 
system  of  budgeting  hampers  any  real 
efforts  to  cut  Government  growth.  The 
bureaucracy  has  its  own  games  of  insti- 
tutional survival  that  defeats  the  system. 
In  the  Congress  the  budget  process  ends 
up  being  an  exercise  in  frustration  as  fig- 
ures get  Juggled  and  bills  get  passed  no 
matter  what  is  done  by  the  budget  cut- 
ters. In  the  attempt  to  have  oversight 
over  big  government  the  tools  to  conduct 
adequate  program  review  are  either  non- 
existent or  unavailable  save  to  a  select 
few. 

What  can  be  done?  The  first  thing  is 
to  remember  that  the  tools  to  cut  the 
budget  already  exist.  There  is  no  need  for 
sunset  laws,  or  for  zero  based  budgeting, 
or  for  any  other  new  reform  to  be  passed 
The  Congress  has  the  tools  to  do  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  at  this  very  moment. 
The  only  thing  lacking  is  the  courage  to 
use  the  torts.  Sunset  can  be  accompUshed 
by  simply  not  voting  funds  for  a  given 


program  or  agency.  In  the  case  of  Uie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  the  agency 
was  legally  sunsetted  3  years  ago.  Only 
the  hesitancy  of  Congress  to  shut  the 
rogue  agency  down  and  pursue  other 
means  of  protecting  the  consumer  has 
prevented  simset  from  happening.  As 
long  as  emergency  appropriations  are 
passed  to  prolong  the  FTC  life  the  Con- 
gress is  on  record  circumventing  the  sun- 
set apparatus  it  was  given  in  the  Consti- 
tution through  having  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

Zero-based  budgeting  is  another  ex- 
ample of  fallacy  covering  fact.  If  a  man- 
ager is  a  good  one  he  or  she  will  always 
begin  from  the  standpoint  that  their  job 
and  agency  are  expendable.  From  that 
"zero  base"  an  analysis  takes  place  to 
see  if  there  is  still  a  need  for  their  or 
their  agency's  existence,  and,  if  so,  in 
what  form.  In  Washington  institutional 
survival  is  the  name  of  the  game.  No 
bureaucrat  in  his  or  her  right  mind  would 
consider  themselves  expendable.  Last 
year  the  major  snowstorm  buried  the 
capital  in  28  inches  of  snow.  The  head 
of  the  civil  service  issued  an  announce- 
ment that  only  necessary  personnel 
should  come  in  to  work  until  the  snow 
was  cleared  away.  Immediately  the  phone 
lines  into  Washington  were  flooded  with 
frantic  calls  from  bureaucrats  inqiUring 
if  they  were  necessary  personnel.  In  this 
type  of  survival  mentality  environment 
there  is  no  way  zero-based  budgeting  will 
ever  occur  on  a  grand  scale. 

That  leaves  the  Congress  as  the  sole 
protector  of  the  treasury.  Only  if  Con- 
gress holds  the  line  will  spending  be  held 
within  reason.  But  I  have  already  stated 
that  the  system  is  designed  to  faU,  be- 
cause most  big  spenders  do  not  want  to 
be  on  record  voting  big  tax  burdens  to 
their  constituents  year  after  year.  How 
then  can  the  Congress  stop  the  growth 
of  Government?  It  does  have  the  tools, 
but  how  will  it  get  the  courage? 

The  first  thing  forgotten  in  the  budget 
process  Is  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
serves  its  constituents,  not  the  bureauc- 
racy. This  fact  seems  to  be  forgotten 
during  budget  time.  Only  bureaucrats 
and  the  professional  constituents  are 
heard  when  it  comes  to  spending  the 
Nations  wealth.  The  bureaucrats  su-e 
heard  because  it  is  their  collective  neck 
that  is  on  the  line  if  Congress  decides 
to  listen  to  the  taxpayer  instead  of  the 
tax  wasters.  The  professional  constituent 
is  another  matter.  A  cottage  Industry  has 
arisen  in  Washington  for  countless 
groups  posturing  as  speaking  for  the 
"voter"  or  the  "taxpayer"  or  the  "con- 
sumer." These  groups  are  sometimes  only 
one  or  two  individuals  with  a  computer 
mailing  list  for  fundralslng  who  make 
a  living  of  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation.  There  are  many  groups  that  will 
state  openly  the  size  of  their  constituency 
based  on  membership  rolls  and  do  not 
posture  beyond  those  bounds.  There  are 
many  others,  however,  that  say  they 
speak  for  millions  when  they  speak  only 
for  themselves.  Congress  has  fallen  into 
the  trap  of  listening  and  believing  these 
self-styled  advocates.  The  result  Is  that 
the  view  of  reality  in  Washington  Is 
warped.  The  first  thing  Congress  should 


do  is  begin  to  listen  to  its  real  constitu- 
ents and  not  to  the  professionals,  who 
have  vested  Interests  in  keeping  big  gov- 
ernment big. 

The  change  in  Congress  responsive- 
ness to  America  will  only  come  if  the 
voters  force  that  change.  Change  will 
only  come  if  the  voters  are  informed 
about  what  is  really  going  on.  The  change 
will  only  take  place  If  the  Congress  opens 
up  its  budget  system  to  allow  for  the  flow 
of  vital  information  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.  The  use  of  Treasury  account 
numbers  in  all  budget  docimients  will 
allow  any  Member  to  locate  speciflc  data 
on  speciflc  funds  and  to  assess  their  effec- 
tiveness. This  is  not  now  available.  A 
budget  system  that  has  open  rules  so 
Members  can  address  speciflc  issues  in 
the  budget  should  be  mandatory.  Who 
cares  if  the  process  may  take  longer  than 
it  presently  does?  Is  the  object  of  the 
budget  to  allocate  funds  and  decide  on 
spending   levels   in    an   atmosphere  of 
openness  and  full  knowledge,  or  is  it  to 
see  how  fast  big  spending  can  be  rail- 
roaded through?  More  time  spent  on  the 
budget  and  on  assessing  all  information 
in  an  atmosphere  of  openness  would  mean 
Congress  would  spend  more  time  being 
sure  existing  programs  functioned  prop- 
erly instead  of  creating  new  programs 
that  are  bound  to  fail.  Oversight,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  popular  an  issue  els  is  cre- 
ating something  new.  The  press  is  not  as 
interested  in  flne  tuning  as  it  is  in  the 
big  new  spending  package.  The  voter  can 
help  reorient  the  Congress  in  November. 
Another  tool  that  would  be  crucial  in 
cutting  Government  spending  and  con- 
ducting  oversight   is   current   services. 
Current  services  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
scribe the  amount  of  services  being  car- 
ried out  by  a  given  agency  in  light  of 
congressional  mandate.  Each  year  the 
funding  level  for  providing  current  serv- 
ices  goes   up  the  rate  of  inflation  set 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMBK  Any  funding  over  the  level  of 
current  services  is  an  expansion  of  the 
program  by  the  biu^eaucracy.  Only  after 
the  Congress  has  acted  on  this  new  level 
will  that  become  the  current  service  level 
for  future  years.  Unfortunately,  current 
service  figures  are  lumped  in  with  expan- 
sion above  current  services  when  they  are 
presented  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  This 
is  called  budget  creep.  What  happens  is 
when  a  budget  cutter  offers  an  simend- 
ment  to  cut  a  given  budget  by  a  set 
amount  the  proponents  of  big  spending 
state  that  the  cut  is  cutting  into  the 
"meat"    of    the    program.    Since   most 
Members  do  not  have  up-to-date  current 
services  figiu'es.  they  caimot  dispute  this 
argiunent    and    most    budget    cutting 
amendments  fall.  This  Is  a  game  that  is 
played  year  in  suid  year  out.  In  fact,  there 
are   current   services   figures   available. 
They  are  in  printouts  that  come  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  OMB. 
These  printouts  also  list  how  much  each 
agency   is  expanding  its  budget  above 
ciirrent  services.  This  list  is  compiled  by 
Treasury  accoxmt  number  which  shows. 
once  again,  how  Imporant  those  numbers 
are.  The  following  Is  a  fimctional  list  of 
the  original  printout  on  current  services 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget: 
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CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSALS  (FISCAL  YEAR  19S1)     •Ms.  HOLTZMAN   Mr   Chairman    al- 
coMPARisoN  WITH  CURRENT  SERVICES  though  I  support  a  balanced  budget,  I 

"  strongly  oppose  the  budget  resolution 

au?hor!fy      o.tiay,     ^"'^   the   misplaced   priorities   and  the 
Budget  function  (billions)    (billions)    geographic  and  social  ineqmties  that  it 

— — — -— contains. 

Defense +13.065     +8.565        This  budget  resolution  will  cut  pro- 

internaiionai  affairi +.686       +.148    grams  that  provide  essential  services  and 

General  science „„ _+.i48     ^.128    support  for  financially  troubled  cities, 

Agncuiiure +.135       +.603    for  the  elderly,  for  mass  transit,  for  the 

??a^pX'o"^^'!°"^^*;::::::::::   +\^h      t.m    unemployed,  for  the  fight  against  crime. 
Community  and  rejionai  develop-  and  for  needy  Children.  The  budget  res- 

EdSn: -training  and   wciai-     ^•'"       ^""    olution  will  severely  limit  the  ehgibility 

services +3.278     +1.582    Of  persons  for  CLUTent  programs,  such  as 

""ith -. +.617       +.685    food  stamps  and  low-income  energy  as- 

Income  security +6.444        +2.945      „;„*„„„„     a*   t-x.  ^- ii.  .n    j    i 

Veterans  benefits +.545       +.388  sistance.  At  the  same  time.  It  Will  delay 

Administration  of  justice +.092       +.048  the  effective  date  Of  new  initiatives,  such 

G:n:;3lru;posHiscaiassistance::   +1;?H      +"1:153  ^s    the    youth    education    employment 

Interest initiative  and  the  child  health  assurance 

*"°*""*' - +2.000     +1.500  program.  I  proposed  amendments  that 

Total +34.759    +20.480  would  have  Improved  the  budget  resolu- 

TotaKminus  defense  function)... +21.694    +11.915  tion  by  restoring  funding  for  many  of 

those  programs,  but  those  amendments 
These  figures  show  that  it  is  possible  were  not  permitted  to  be  offered  imder 
to  eliminate  $34.7  billion  in  budget  au-  the  rule  and  as  a  result  we  have  had  no 
thority  without  cutting  into  the  "meat"  chance  to  discuss  the  changes  I  pro- 
of any  program.  It  works  out  to  $21.6  posed. 

billion,  if  it  is  decided  that  the  mihtary        I  am  also  concerned  that  this  budget 

increases  are  needed.  In  fact,  the  Con-  resolution  accepts  the  idea  that  higher 

gress  could  decide  the  merits  of  each  unemployment  Is  a  requirement  for  re- 

f unction  expansion  above  current  serv-  ducing  Inflation.  Our  experience  during 

ices.  Instead  this  entire  analysis  is  not  the  last  19  years,  during  which  this  Na- 

even  discussed  during  House  considera-  tion   has  experienced   both   a  growing 

tion  of  the  budget.  Budget  creep  is  sim-  level  of  unemployment  and  an  accelerat- 

ply  assumed,  added  in,  and  covered  up.  ing  rate  of  inflation,  has  proven  that 

Current  services  provide  a  method  by  that  notion  is  bankrupt.  In  the  1960's, 

which  the  Congress  can  truly  assess  the  Lmemployment  averaged  4.8  percent,  and 

growth  of  Government.  If  the  Congress  the  Consumer  Price  Index  increased  at 

decided  it  wanted  to  hold  the  line  on  an  annual  rate  of  2.5  percent.  During 

spending  it  could  cut  the  $34.7  billion  and  the  1970's.  consumer  prices  rose  at  an 

have  a  larger  budget  cut  than  any  cur-  average  rate  of  7.4  percent,  but  imem- 

rently  being  advocated  for  fiscal  year  ployment  also  Increased  to  6.2  percent. 

1981.  This,  therefore,  is  how  the  budget  Higher  unemployment  has  not  "cured" 

can  grow  even  with  large  sounding  budg-  inflation  in  the  last  two  decades  What 

et  cuts.  If  you  cut  $18  billion  from  the  makes  us  think  that  an  unemployment 

budget,  you  still  have  an  expansion  by  rate  of  7,6  percent  will  cure  inflation 

a  similar  amount  through  budget  creep,  next  year? 

This  is  a  rather  startling  flnding.  What        Moreover,  I  oppose  the  budget  resolu- 
is    even    more    amazing    is    that    the  tion  because  it  is  geographically  biased, 
bureaucracy,  the  Carter  administration,  while  it  cuts  or  eliminates  programs  that 
and  several  key  leaders  of  the  majority  are  essential  to  the  Northeast  and  the 
party  have  known  about  this  all  along.  Midwest,  such  as  the  State  share  of  rev- 
on  the  other  hand,  it  took  the  hard  enue  sharing  and  countercvclical  assist- 
work  of  staff  people  from  Congressman  ance.  it  leaves  virtually  untouched  those 
BAtJMANs  office  and  a  number  of  aides  pork-barrel  expenditures  that  benefit  the 
rrom  other  offices  almost  a  year  to  dis-  South  and  West.  As  a  result  of  the  re- 
S^r".^  ^^fl^^'t  H^if  "^a^^erial.  Is  it  no  ductions  in  this  budget  resolution.  New 
Sf.n/^^       .'i'?^t''*^°'?'^"*^°''^'"'  York  State  is  expected  to  lose  close  to 
^Sl !.   i                  "  *^^  °^  coverup  is  $800  million.  Of  that  amount,  more  than 
Tn  fh^'f,.f,                    c  X..    ^  5200  million  wiU  be  lost  to  New  York 
isS  hnnJ^f  rjf """f  f  ^^f  "  «^^  ^^^'  ^^y  a^°"e-  These  are  not  minor  cuts  in 
ions  ani  LJ^rf  J/^l'' ^  "n^'' ""?'  i"signiflcant  programs.  These  cuts  are 
force  thi?  r^c^^?*^  *^^^  ^'^  1"^'.^°  "^^J"''-  ^^  ^^ey  will  reduce  our  abihty 
rt  process  anri^n  till  fh^'^A  "^  '^  ^"f^'  *°  ^^^^  ^^''^^'  '«  conserve  energy  and 
Mver  w?f«f^f  rim   »,^®  Amencan  tax-  to  rebuild  our  deteriorating  cities, 
monev  Itf.  In  pS  Jif^P^^^^f  ^  ^^^^^        Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  it  forces 
tTan  Ihk  LTr  fnJn  ^^^  "^^L^^^  '?u'^  ^'^ies  and  States  like  New  York  into  even 
Member^  who  .h«rf  \^  number  of  other  tighter  financial  straits,  the  budget  res- 
own  GoveTnmpnt„nr^  commitment  to  olution  mutely  accepts  and  condones  the 
sSi?krnrh«vp  ^J^l^'^"""*^^^^  ^^r^'  ^o^^»  ^'•a^^^'-  °^  wealth  in  this  coun- 
deeo  fntPrP.t  tn  K.f '^^'^^   expressed    a  try  from  the  East  to  the  West, 
back  t^  thP  hnHTp,^^P"^^^^P?^''"i">'         As  a  result  of  the  decontrol  of  oil  price, 
we  o?eJ    Tt  i^^nrit^^lfl^^  alternative  and  the  exemption  of  State  royalties  and 
meth«l  nf  ni»r,^^    ^''^  *'"*^'  ^"*  ^  severance  taxes  from  the  windfall  profit 
Sat  ?n  ?hP  ?,1h  rf  T  ^Government  so  tax.  the  revenues  of  the  oil-producing 
Sth  fun  SniipHcTf 't^^'^I?.'^*  v""^  ""^^^  States  are  expected  to  Increase  by  $128 
SnmenJ  ^n  £^  hr,r°v,T  *^*i  ^^^  °°''-  ^^1'^°"  "^er  the  next  10  years.  Applying 
aTtlxL  w  1  £  i'^^^^fht  under  control,  the  windfall  profit  tax  to  those  revenues, 
of  mv  r^i^i  L^            ^  ^°^  ^  majority  as  my  second  amendment  to  the  budget 
Of  my  colleagues  concur.  resolution  would  have  proposed  would 
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generate  more  than  $10  billion  by  1990 — 
and  would  still  leave  the  oil  producing 
States  with  $118  biUion  in  increased  rev- 
enues. 

Tliat  $10  billion  would  be  more  than 
enough  to  fund  the  States'  share  of  rev- 
enue sharing  if  that  program  were  lim- 
ited to  those  States  that  are  experienc- 
ing significant  fiscal  distress  or  that  will 
be  really  hard  hit  by  the  country's  re- 
cession. It  could  also  be  used  to  fimd 
programs  to  promote  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  Northeast  and  Mid- 
west. 

Like  a  domestic  version  of  OPEC,  the 
oil-producing  States  will  be  able  to  use 
their  vast  revenues  to  increase  services, 
to  attract  industry,  and  to  lower  other 
taxes.  Alaska  has  already  begun  that 
process  by  abolishing  its  income  tax  and 
paying  cash  dividends  to  its  citizens.  And, 
like  a  domestic  version  of  the  Third 
World,  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest 
will  be  importing  ever  more  expensive 
fuel,  and  will  continue  to  need  massive 
Federal  assistance. 

My  third  principal  objection  to  the 
budget  resolution  is  that  it  fails  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  our  cities  and  the 
need  for  massive  reinvestment  in  our 
cities.  Over  the  next  decade  we  must  re- 
build our  mass  transit  systems,  we  must 
develop  Incentives  for  private  industry 
to  remain  and  grow  and  provide  jobs  in 
our  older  cities.  And  we  must  rebuild  the 
Infrastructure  of  streets  and  bridges  and 
water  mains  and  sewers  tliat  make  life 
in  urban  areas  possible.  What  does  this 
budget  resolution  do  about  these  prob- 
lems? Unfortunately,  instead  of  fully 
fimding  mass  transit,  it  calls  for  appro- 
priations $100  million  less  than  the  level 
authorized  under  current  law.  It  reduces 
funds  for  new  economic  development  pro- 
grams by  50  percent,  despite  the  view  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  that  "Federal  assistance  to 
economically  distressed  areas  should  be 
increased  rather  than  curtailed."  It  de- 
lays grants  for  sewer  rehabiUtation  and 
improved  wastewater  treatment.  And  it 
delays  research  and  developmwit  for 
new,  alternative  energy  sources  that 
would  free  the  Northeast  from  depend- 
ence on  both  the  domestic  and  foreign 
versions  of  OPEC. 

Finally,  this  budget  does  not  confront 
the  endemic  problem  of  waste  and  mis- 
management in  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
The  report  of  the  Budget  Committee 
notes  that  the  President's  January 
budget  included  about  $30  billion  for 
personnel  compensation,  benefits,  and 
overhead  costs.  From  that  figure,  the 
committee  cut  only  $954  miUlon.  or  a 
mere  3  percent.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  budget  will  eliminate  such  impor- 
tant and  useful  programs  as  LEAA, 
there  are  no  specific  reductions  for  some 
of  the  wasteful  and  useless  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government,  such  as  exces- 
sive printing  and  publication  costs,  movie 
production,  and  nonessential  travel.  If 
we  adopt  this  budget  resolution,  we  will 
reduce  child  nutrition  programs,  but 
there  will  be  no  freeze  on  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  buildings,  GAO  has 
shown  that  the  use  of  consultants  is 
abused  throughout  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, yet  the  budget  reduces  programs 
with  a  direct  effect  on  peoples'  lives. 
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while  agencies  like  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  still  be  able  to  spend  80  per- 
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instant  reform.  Members  of  this  body  will 
regret  making  cuts  without  proper  hear- 
ines.  This  can  onlv  be  done  if  we  are 


Thompson 

Traxler 
Udall 


Walgren 
Waxman 
Weiss 


Wolff 
Yatron 
Young,  Alaska 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Anderson,  lU.     Hammer-  McKlnney 
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while  agencies  like  the  Department  of 
Energy  will  still  be  able  to  spend  80  per- 
cent of  Its  remaining  budget  on  con- 
sultant contracts. 

For  these  reasons  the  misplaced  prior- 
ities in  the  budget,  the  failure  to  treat 
all  regions  of  the  country  equally,  the 
absence  of  an  urban  program,  and  the 
failure  to  focus  necessary  cuts  on  proven 
waste  and  proven  inefSclency  I  cannot 
support  the  budget  resolution,  and  I  urge 
its  defeat.* 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairmn,  I  must 
register  my  opposition  to  this  budget 
resolution,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  voting  "no"  on  final  passage 
for  the  following  reasons : 

THX    GIAIMO    BCDGET    IS    "BALANCED"    THROUGH 
AN    INCREDIBLE    TAX    INCREASE 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  two  good 
reasons  for  supporting  a  balsmced 
budget : 

The  first  Is  that  deficits  tempt,  and 
in  extreme  cases  force,  the  Government 
to  monetize  the  debt,  which  causes 
inflation. 

The  second  is  that  heavy  Government 
borrowing  "crowds  out"  the  private  bor- 
rowing of  available  savings,  with  a 
severe  negative  impact  on  the  economy. 

As  long  as  the  Federal  Reserve  re- 
mains determined  to  tighten  up  on  Its 
excess  creation  of  money,  the  monetiza- 
tion  of  debt  is  not  the  main  worry.  In- 
stead, the  object  of  balancing  the  budget 
is  to  keep  Individuals  and  businesses 
from  getting  clobbered  by  Government 
borrowing  which  siphons  off  potentially 
productive  Investment  and  drives  up 
interest  rates. 

But  remember  that  the  method  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  is  crucial.  If  a  deficit 
is  reduced  by  restraint  in  spending,  it  is 
all  to  the  good.  A  dollar  not  spent  by 
the  government  is  a  dollar  not  taxed, 
borrowed,  or  monetized. 

If  the  budget  is  balanced  by  a  revenue 
increase  caused  by  a  rise  in  taxable  em- 
ployment or  productivity,  this  is  simply 
the  fiscal  dividend  of  national  prosper- 
ity. 

But  the  Glalmo  budget  chooses  neither 
of  these  acceptable  methods  of  budget 
balance.  Instead,  the  Giaimo  budget  is 
"balanced"  through  a  massive  1-year  tax 
increase.  In  effect,  this  budget  proposes 
to  tax  away  the  very  resources  that 
would  have  been  crowded  out  by  a  deficit. 

In  other  words,  the  Gialmo  budget  de- 
stroys the  very  reason  for  balancing  the 
budget. 

Why  should  we  support  a  budget  bal- 
anced by  huge  increases  in  the  marginal 
tax  rates  on  individuals  and  businesses? 
Why  support  a  number  of  new  taxes. 
especially  on  savings.  Investment  in 
housing  and  the  use  of  energy?  In  dollar 
terms,  the  Increase  in  receipts  due  to 
raising  tax  rates  or  Imposing  new  taxes 
in  fiscal  year  1981  is  $69.6  billion  in  the 
Giaimo  budget,  and  overall  receipts  are 
scheduled  to  Increase  by  nearly  $100 
billion. 

These  are  unconscionable  policies  to 
be  proposing  in  the  midst  of  a  recession, 
with  productivity,  employment  and  out- 
put falling. 

But  even  more  importantly,  we  should 
vote  against  final  passage  because  the 
Giaimo  budget  will  not  be  balanced. 


All  of  the  foregoing  assumes  the 
Giaimo  budget,  now  balanced  on  paper, 
will  be  balanced  in  fact.  Let  us  consider 
the  more  likely  prospect:  This  budget 
will  not  be  balanced  because  of  the 
recession. 

When  unemployment  rises,  there  Is 
virtually  no  way  to  stem  the  drop  in 
revenues  and  the  automatic  rise  in 
.spending  on  entitlements  which  occur. 
The  Congressional  Budget  OfiBce  esti- 
mates this  combined  effect  at  $25  to  $29 
billion  for  each  1  percentage  point  rise 
in  unemployment  i$20  to  $22  billion  in 
lost  revenue,  and  $5  to  $7  billion  in  higher 
spending » .  This  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude the  inevitable  Increases .  in  dis- 
cretionary "antirecession"  spending 
programs. 

Largely  because  of  the  deteriorating 
economic  situation,  the  CBO  already 
estimates  that  the  President  will  need 
the  oil  Import  fee  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  the  CBO  Is  using  optimistic  assump- 
tions about  inflation  and  recession. 

If,  In  fact,  the  budget  cannot  be  bal- 
anced for  even  1  year,  despite  massive, 
multiple  tax-rate  increases,  it  is  time 
to  admit  that  this  strategy  only  takes 
us  further  from  the  goal  of  consistently 
balanced  budgets. 

Furthermore,  a  vote  for  the  Giaimo 
budget  Is  a  vote  for  a  deep  recession. 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  that  the 
majority  will  actually  succeed  In  balanc- 
ing their  budget,  there  Is  no  reason  for 
you  to  vote  for  this  budget  resolution. 

If  the  Glalmo  budget  stays  In  balance, 
it  can  only  do  so  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  we  are  trying  to  protect  from  gov- 
ernment financial  pressure. 

If  It  does  not,  then  we  have  the  worst 
possible  combination — rising  Govern- 
ment borrowing,  rising  tax  rates,  and 
swelling  spending,  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve applies  the  monetary  brakes. 

Either  way.  the  Giaimo  budget  spells 
disaster. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  a  contradic- 
tory tax  Increase,  which  would  only 
serve  to  deepen  the  recession.  Instead, 
we  should  be  designing  policies  to  re- 
store health  to  our  economy,  to  rem- 
state  strong,  nonlnflatlonary  economic 
growth,  to  get  this  country  moving 
again. 

Finally,  if  you  are  planning  to  vote 
for  this  supposedly  balanced  budget  out 
of  political  Jiecesslty,  remember  that  the 
real  political  Issue  In  November  will  be 
jobs  and  growth  as  the  means  of  com- 
bating Inflation. 

The  long-awaited  recession  of  1980- 
81  has  arrived  in  full  force.  In  April 
alone,  827,000  Americans  lost  their  jobs, 
the  largest  jump  In  unemployment  since 
January  of  1975.  The  black  unemploy- 
ment rate  climbed  to  12.6  percent.  The 
joblessness  rate  for  teenagers  rose  to  an 
Incredible  16.2  percent.  And  those  who 
still  had  jobs  saw  their  purchasing  power 
drop  by  7.3  percent. 

Last  month,  the  Index  of  leading  eco- 
nomic indicators  plunged  2.6  percent, 
the  largest  decline  in  5 '2  years.  The 
housing  Industry  collapsed  as  construc- 
tion tumbled  5.8  percent,  the  sharpest 
monthly  drop  in  36  years.  The  auto  and 
steel    Industries    were   hit   hard — Ford 


suffered  record  losses,  layoffs  of  steel 
and  auto  workers  soared.  And  record 
high  interest  rates  combined  with  18- 
percent  Inflation  to  put  thousands  of 
small  businesses  permanently  out  of 
business. 

This  is  only  the  beginning.  By  No- 
vember, 8  percent  of  all  American  work- 
ers will  be  unemployed — by  late  spring 
of  1981,  unemployment  will  be  up 
around  9  percent. 

That  means  that  within  a  year,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  not  be  paying 
taxes,  will  not  be  breadwinners  for 
their  families,  will  not  feel  like  whole 
people  In  the  eyes  of  their  friends,  and 
millions  will  need  assistance  from  tha 
Government  until  they  are  again  gain- 
fully employed. 

I  urge  you  to  make  a  humane  choice 
and  reject  this  contractionary,  job- 
destroying  budget  of  despair.  If  you  do 
not  feel  you  can  vote  "no,"  then  I  ask 
you  to  pt  least  vote  "present"  rather 
than  to  join  In  bringing  on  still  more 
economic  hardship  to  the  American 
people.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOME31Y.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  Mr.  Udall. 

My  comments  are  directed  to  those 
who  would  say  we  cannot  have  a  bal- 
anced budget  without  reconciliation  in 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 
Other  Members  who  have  commented  on 
this  have  clearly  established  that  this 
is  simply  not  the  case.  No  Member  of 
the  House  feels  stronger  than  I  do  that 
we  must  balance  the  budget  and  I  shall 
do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  bring  It 
about. 

The  chairman  of  our  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Roberts)  has  already  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  bring  about 
certain  reforms  that  would  reduce  fed- 
eral outlays  In  fiscal  year  1981.  Knowing 
him  as  I  do,  I  am  sure  the  House  will 
be  considering  legislation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  that  will  re- 
duce Federal  outlays  whether,  as  a  com- 
mittee, we  are  mandated  or  not. 

My  opposition  to  reconciliation  In  the 
first  resolution  stems  from  the  fact  that 
our  committee  will  be  mandated  to  bring 
about  savings  by  June  15.  In  other  words, 
the  committee  will  have  no  more  than 
4  weeks  to  make  Its  recommendations 
to  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  have  two  problems  with  this  pro- 
cedure. First.  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  the  level  of  cuts  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  that  would  total  more 
than  $400  million.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  adversely  Impacting  on  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  Most  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Budget  Committee 
have  been  rejected  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion. 

Second,  if  we  are  to  reahze  anything 
near  this  amount  of  cost  savings,  we 
mu.st  have  adequate  time  to  review  the 
pr  igrams  so  that  we  can  be  sure  the 
cuts  we  are  proposing  are  realistic. 

We  must  not  be  mandated  to  make 
hasty  decisions.  It  is  unwise  to  Institute 
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instant  reform.  Members  of  this  body  will 
regret  making  cuts  without  proper  hear- 
ings. This  can  only  be  done  If  we  are 
allowed  to  hold  these  hearings  during 
the  next  2  months.  By  that  time,  I  am 
certain  we  can  recommend  to  the  House 
legitimate  reforms.  Only  then  can  we 
bring  about  savings  in  a  rational  manner. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Udall  amendment.  It  will  not  increase 
Federal  outlays  at  all.  We  can  still  have 
a  balanced  budget  when  the  House  es- 
tablishes Its  ceilings  In  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  In  September. 
We  can  then  Impose  mandated  cuts  to 
the  Authorization  and  Appropriations 
Committees  if  at  that  time  we  are  not 
within  the  targets  or  ceilings  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
That  is  the  procedure  established  by  the 
1974  Budget  Act.  Let  us  give  It  a  chance 
to  work  by  adopting  the  Udall  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though the  revised  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980  has  a  substantial 
Increase  for  food  stamps,  which  I  com- 
pletely support,  I  cannot  vote  for  that 
section  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307  because  it  cuts  funds  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  We  need  in- 
creases in  both  programs  and  It  is  wrong 
to  finance  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  For  that  reason  I  will  vote  "pres- 
ent," • 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  1  Mr.  Udall  ) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote: 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  127,  noes  289, 
not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
IR0UN0.218] 


Addabbo 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Applegate 
Bailey 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biaggi 
Bingham 
Bonior 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Broomfleld 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buchanan 
Burton,  John 
Burton,  PhUUp 
Oavaneugh 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

CoUins,  111. 
Conte 
Conyera 
Corman 
CoughUn 
D'Amours 
Davis,  Mich. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Diggs 


AYES— 127 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ferrapo 

Pish 

Fiorio 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Garcia 

GUman 

Gonzalez 

HanJey 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Ii'eland 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Keistenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Lederer 

Lei  and 

Lent 

Lujan 

McBUiy 

Mathls 

Matsul 

MavToiilea 

Mlkulskl 


Mitchell,  Md. 

Montgomery 

Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind. 

M.e.-s,  Pa. 

Nedzi 

Nichols 

Noian 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

QuUlen 

Raball 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Roberts 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Shannon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 


Thompson 
Traxler 
Udall 
Vanlk 
Vento 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Annunzlo 

Anthonij' 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bad  ham 

Bafalls 

Bald  us 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Blanchard 

Hoggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boruer 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collin?.  Tex. 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Oourter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dicks 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 


Walgren  Wolff 

Waxman  Yatron 

Weiss  Young,  Alaska 

Williams,  Mont.  Zablocki 
Wilson,  C.  H.       Zeferettl 

NOES— 289 

Gephardt 

Giauno 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradiaon 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarini 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HlUls 

Hinson 

Holland 

Hollcnbeck 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutchinson 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mlnela 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

MOffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Mcxrrhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
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Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pa  vol 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Prttchard 

Purse  11 

Quayle 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Rosteniowsk! 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stack 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Ullman 

Van  Decrlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltlev 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wt'sDn.  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex, 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

W\"att 

Wvdler 

WvUe 

Yates 

Young,  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 


Anderson,  lU.  Hammer-  McKlnney 

Andrews,  N.C.  scbmldt  Madlgan 

Danielson  Hefner  Marriott 

Deckard  Holt  Moakley 

Puqua  Kelly  Patterson 

Caydos  Kogovsek 

n   1700 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois,  with  Mr.  Bto- 
govsek. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Deckard. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  with  Mr». 
Holt. 

Mr.  Patterson  wltli  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Moakley  with  Mr.  Madlgan. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Messrs.  CARTER.  LEWIS,  LONG  of 
Maryland,  MARKEY,  and  McCOR- 
MACK  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.    de    la    GARZA,  COUGHLIN, 
and    DUNCAN    of    Tennessee    changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
<Mr.  Giaimo)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, rise? 

D  1710 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  com- 
mittee for  10  minutes.  I  Intend  to  yield 
5  minutes  of  that  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Latta),  in 
order  to  explain  to  the  committee  where 
we  are  now  and  what  is  about  to  happen. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

I  reserve  the  right  to  object  simply  to 
make  sure  that  those  who  may  be  op- 
posed to  the  resolution  have  a  chance 
to  be  heard.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  those  who 
might  be  opposed  to  the  resolution  will 
also  receive  5  minutes. 

I  have  no  Idea  how  the  two  gentle- 
men who  are  the  subject  of  the  request 
are  going  to  vote,  except  In  the  case  of 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  GIAIMO,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  GIAIMO.  I  do  not  want  to  get  Into 
a  lengthy  debate  on  this  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  needs  5  minutes  to  explain 
what  he  Intends  to  do  or  what  tShe 
minority  Intends  to  do,  I  would  like  to 
explain  to  the  majority  what  we  in- 
tend to  do. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  him  some  time  out  of  mj'  5  minutes. 
Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  am  asking  for  5  min- 
utes for  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
COTinecticut  tMr.  Giaimo)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mi.  giaimo.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHE"_,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  those  Members  who 
were  not  on  the  floor  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing and  debating  the  Udall  amend- 
ment, I  made  the  point  that  I  wanted  to 
maJce  the  request  to  divide  the  question 
on  spending  for  1980  and  1981.  Members 
will  recall  that  during  the  course  of  the 
deliberation  on  the  rule,  I  requested  that 
the  previous  question  be  voted  down  in 
order  to  open  up  the  rule  to  provide  for 
that  specific  vote  on  that  amendment. 
That  was  denied.  So  here  we  will  have 
an  opportunity  with  the  division  of  the 
question  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  1980 
and  1981.  I  will  make  that  request  im- 
mediately after  the  disposition  of  the 
gentleman  from  Conneticut's  amend- 
ment has  been  disposed  of  and  prior  to 
final  passage. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
next  vote  would  be  on  the  motion  to 
rise,  and  then  the  gentleman  would  move 
to  divide? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  would  be  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  In  the  House? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes;  and  prior  to  final 
passage.  I  was  going  to  make  it  by  way 
of  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  but  I  think 
that  it  explains  the  ground  rules  very 
well,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
permitting  us  to  make  a  point. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Battkan)  . 

Mr.  BADMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Members  of  the  minority 
party  not  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  budget. 
This  is  not  a  balanced  budget  in  an>' 
sense  of  the  word.  It  is  a  sham  and  a 
delusion.  It  claims  to  have  a  $2  billion 
surplus,  which  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfBce  the  other  day,  although  it  was 
quickly  squashed,  indicated  Is  already 
way  out  of  balance. 

We  have  fought  in  our  party  for  years 
in  order  to  bring  to  the  American  people 
an  end  to  inflation,  an  end  to  high  taxes 
and  some  sort  of  balance  in  our  economy. 

Now,  we  are  being  asked  to  support 
a  budget  that  is  out  of  balance,  that  is 
at  the  highest  level  of  spending  in  his- 
tory, $612  billion,  and  a  budget  that  pre- 
supposes $100  billion  In  tax  increases  be- 
cause of  the  policies  of  the  party  in 
control  of  this  Congress,  both  real  tax 
increases  and  inflationary  tax  increases. 

I  appeal  to  the  Republican  Members 
not  to  abandon  our  position  at  this  time. 
I  know  some  of  our  leaders  feel  an  ob- 


Ugation  to  vote  for  this  because  perhaps 
they  are  concerned  that  the  label  says 
"balance."  It  is  not  balanced.  If  we  at 
this  last  juncture  abandon  our  historic 
stand,  we  could  forever  remain  a  minor- 
ity party  and  that  is  what  some  want  in 
this  Chamber.  But  I  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  those  on  the  other  side  who 
jeer  so  loudly  have  brought  us  to  the 
present  crisis  of  18-percent  inflation, 
18-percent  interest  and  high  unemploy- 
ment all  at  once,  a  horror  few  could  ever 
have  accomplished. 

So  stand  by  your  principles  at  this 
crucial  point  and  vote  against  this 
grotesque  unbalanced  budget.  The  sad- 
dest event  of  all  will  occur  if  Republican 
votes  provide  the  majority  for  a  contin- 
uation of  the  liberals'  economic  bank- 
ruptcy that  is  ruining  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  IVi  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  ',i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues,  we  have 
reached  that  point  of  decision.  Let  me 
address  my  remarks  primarily  to  my 
friends  on  my  right  and  also  to  my  friend 
who  just  preceded  me. 

We  have  brought  many  of  our  friends 
on  the  left  kicking  and  screaming  to  a 
position  of  support  for  a  balanced 
budget.  We  have  been  advocating  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  far  too  long  without 
success.  Today  we  have  a  balanced  budg- 
et, not  balanced  the  way  you  and  I 
would  like  to  see  it  balanced,  but  it  is 
balanced  to  the  extent  that  we  will  not 
be  borrowing  money  to  finance  a  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  has  been  accepted  by  many 
who  have  opposed  balanced  budget  reso- 
lutions in  the  past. 

We  have  not  gotten  all  that  we  wanted 
for  defense,  but  the  other  body's  figure 
for  defense  is  higher  than  the  resolution 
now  before  us.  Our  Republican  substi- 
tute was  higher  than  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal  on  defense.  This  figure 
needs  to  be  increased  and  I  think  it  can 
be  in  conference. 

As  I  brought  out  on  the  floor  the  other 
day  in  a  colloquy  with  the  majority 
leader,  we  will  probably  come  back  from 
conference  with  a  figure  nearer  to  what 
we  had  in  the  Repubhcan  resolution 
than  the  figure  in  the  pending  resolution. 
To  do  this,  we  must  get  to  conference.  In 
order  to  get  to  conference,  we  need  to 
pass  a  resolution. 

We  have  achieved,  by  the  vote  Just 
taken,  a  principle  that  Republicans 
unanimously — imanimously — supported 
by  a  floor  vote  of  last  year,  the  matter 
of  reconciliation.  In  this  we  have  won 
one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the 
budget. 

This  is  another  important  victory  for 
Republican  process,  in  molding  a  work- 
able and  effective  budgetary  process. 

We  have  made  other  gains.  It  was  my 
amendment,  adopted  in  committee, 
which  assures  us  of  a  productivity-type 
tax  cut.  Now,  we  can  argue  that  we  have 
not  gotten  all  that  we  wanted  and  vote 
down  the  resolution.  But  past  experi- 
ence— and  check  the  record — indicates 


that  the  House  has  voted  down  a  reso- 
lution, it  meant  higher  expenditures 
were  then  included  to  gain  votes  for 
passage  rather  than  less  spending. 

I  recall  the  insertion  of  an  Obey 
amendment  for  education,  that  cost  the 
taxpayers  over  $300  million  after  the 
House  failed  to  accept  a  conference 
report. 

Now,  we  can  travel  this  same  route 
again.  We  can  vote  down  this  resolution 
and  force  the  chairman  and  the  ma- 
jority members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  go  in  search  of  votes  to  pass  the 
resolution  by  making  additional  expend- 
itures to  please  this  or  that  interest 
group.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  go  that 
route  again.  I  think  we  want  to  establish 
the  principle  of  a  balanced  budget  for 
our  Nation  and  start  living  within  our 
means.  If  we  are  to  reduce  inflation, 
lower  interest  rates,  and  put  people  back 
to  work  we  must  start  now.  Because  I 
feel  so  deeply  about  the  need  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  I  am  reluctantly  going  to 
support  the  resolution  we  have  before  us, 
even  though  it  is  not  all  that  I  would  have 
Uked.  This  will  not  be  an  easy  vote  for 
me  but  I'm  hoping  it  will  help  set  us  on 
a  course  of  fiscal  responsibility  for  many 
years  to  come. 

I  would  urge  my  friends  to  vote  today 
for  the  concept  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Let  us  do  our  part  to  answer  the  prayer 
of  the  American  people  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  a  way  out  of  the  fiscal  mess 
we  have  been  in  for  so  long. 
D  1720 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
<  Mr.  Giaimo  >  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  my  friend  from  Ohio  and 
associate  myself  with  his  remarks  and 
thank  him  for  the  many,  many  weeks 
and  months  of  hard  work  that  he  has  put 
into  making  this  budget  a  reality. 

I  want  to  advise  the  Members  that  we 
are  now  ready  to  rise  as  a  committee 
and  that  we  are  going  to  vote  on  the 
adoption  of  the  budget.  I  also  understand 
that  there  will  be  a  motion  to  divide  the 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

That  means  that  we  will  be  voting  on 
the  1980  budget  which  has  to  be  revised 
upwards,  as  my  colleagues  know,  by  a 
third  budget  resolution  which  is  in- 
corporated herein,  and  on  the  1981 
budget. 

I  further  understand  that  we  will  be 
voting  on  the  1981  balanced  budget  first, 
if  the  question  is  divided. 

After  that  we  would  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  1980  budget,  which  is  in 
heavy  deficit,   as  my  colleagues  know. 

I  want  to  caution  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  might  feel  disposed  to  vote 
against  a  1980  budget  that  there  are  bil- 
Uons  of  dollars  in  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1980  waiting  to  come  to  this  floor. 
There  is  $2.9  billion  for  food  stamps. 
There  is  $2.3  billion  for  defense.  There 
is  $2.7  billion  for  pay  raises  in  defense 
and  in  the  civilian  agencies.  There  is 
money  for  disaster  relief,  the  highway 
welfare,  social  services,  child  welfare, 
flre  fighting,  refugee  assistance.  There 
are  Uterally  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
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supplemental  appropriations  which  can- 
not be  brought  to  the  floor  unless  we 
pass  the  1980  revised  budget. 

Because  of  higher  inflation,  as  my  col- 
leagxies  know,  the  estimated  costs  have 
gone  higher,  and  we  have  to  raise  the 
ceiling.  So  please  do  not  be  persuaded  to 
vote  against  the  1980  budget  revision.  It 
would  literally  bring  disaster  on  our 
country. 

As  for  1981,  it  is  in  balance.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  urge  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  who  voted  for  my  amendment  last 
week  to  vote  for  this  resolution.  If  my 
colleagues  want  to  put  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  the  best  position  to  defend  the 
House  bill  as  opposed  to  the  other  body's 
priorities,  we  need  votes  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle  for  the  resolution. 
•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  the 
vote  on  flnal  passage  of  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  poses  a 
painful  dilemma. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  man- 
date for  a  balanced  Federal  budget  in 
1981.  For  the  great  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans, the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget  has 
become  too  important  a  symbol  of  dis- 
cipline for  the  Congress  to  fail  in  the 
current  effort.  Our  action  today  will  send 
an  unmistakable  signal — of  commitment 
and  of  sacrifice — to  the  American  public 
which  will  set  the  tone  for  the  anti-in- 
flation fight  in  the  1980s. 

Yet  there  will  be  a  price  to  be  paid  for 
the  balanced  budget,  and  the  sacrifices 
will  teach  us  all  the  sense  in  which  many 
Federal  programs  have  a  very  direct  im- 
pact on  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
Nation.  The  budget  cuts  of  1981  will  be 
felt  in  every  community  in  the  Nation,  in 
programs  for  the  elderly,  in  job  opportu- 
nities for  our  youth,  in  health  care  for 
the  sick  and  housing  for  the  poor.  While 
there  are  examples  of  waste  to  which  we 
can  and  must  respond,  the  idea  that  we 
can  sharply  cut  spending  without  at  least 
delaying  progress  toward  improvements 
in  the  quality  of  American  life  is  a  myth. 
The  lesson  will  be  a  dlfflcult  one  to  learn. 

The  budget  dilemma  in  fiscal  year  1981 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  there  is  no 
"free  lunch."  Whether  in  the  area  of  vet- 
erans' benefits,  education  or  environ- 
mental protection,  we  cannot  provide  for 
our  servicemen,  teach  our  children,  or 
clean  our  air  and  water  without  also  pay- 
ing the  price.  With  the  current  state  of 
the  economy,  we  must  respond  with  a 
balanced  budget,  and  some  spending  cuts 
are  unavoidable.  Our  task  remains  one 
of  carefully  weighing  our  national  needs, 
setting  clear  priorities  for  Federal  spend- 
ing to  insure  that  we  use  our  scarce  re- 
sources wisely  and  effectively. 

The  final  vote  is  made  particularly 
difficult  by  the  failure  of  the  House  to 
demonstrate  a  greater  sensitivity  to  some 
of  our  most  pressing  social  needs.  While 
the  House  budget  provides  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  including  the  greatest 
single-year  jump  in  authorized  defense 
spending  since  World  War  II,  the  House 


Budget  Committee's  proposal  is  less  re- 
sponsive in  its  treatment  of  some  im- 
portant social  programs.  For  this  reason, 
I  strongly  supported  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Congressman  Obey  which  would 
have  preserved  the  level  of  defense 
spending  and  maintained  a  balanced 
budget,  while  strengthening  an  appro- 
priate balance  between  defense  and 
domestic  expenditures  by  restoring  funds 
for  high  priority  social  programs.  I  was 
deeply  disappointed  when  the  Obey 
amendment  failed  on  the  House  fioor  by 
a  narrow  12- vote  margin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  final  passage  of  the 
budget  resolution  is  also  made  more  dif- 
ficult by  the  way  in  which  the  House 
debate  has  evolved,  providing  us  with  no 
opportunity  to  vote  on  separate  issues 
of  major  pohcy  significance  such  as  the 
elimination  of  Saturday  mail  delivery. 
While  the  budget  process  must  set  tar- 
gets for  fiscal  restraint,  it  should  not 
deprive  the  Congress  of  the  chance  to 
set  policy  in  a  direct  and  forthright  man- 
ner, examining  proposals  for  legislative 
change  on  their  merits.  I  am  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  proposed  elimination  of 
Saturday  mail  delivery,  and  view  the 
proposal  of  such  importance  as  to  war- 
rant a  thoughtful  debate  on  its  impact 
and  a  separate  vote  on  its  adoption.  The 
budget  before  us  will  not  give  us  the 
opportunity  to  consider  these  issues. 

The  task  before  us  is  clear.  With  a 
strong  mandate  for  a  balanced  budget, 
we  have  no  alternative  but  to  approve  the 
proposal  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
which  is  now  before  us.  For  those  of  us 
with  a  deep  concern  for  the  impact  of 
spending  cuts  on  social  programs,  the 
House  version  of  the  budget  looms  as  our 
best  alternative,  more  responsive  to  our 
national  needs  than  either  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  or  the  Senate  proposal. 
The  emerging  Senate  budget  resolution 
is  particularly  troubling,  with  danger- 
ously skewed  priorities  for  Federal 
spending.  The  House  budget  already  sup- 
ports for  a  strong  national  defense,  in- 
cluding an  increase  of  $15.2  billion  or 
11.5  percent  in  defense  outlays — to  move 
further  in  this  direction,  as  the  Senate 
proposes,  would  be  imconscionable.  We 
must  oppose  further  cuts  which  would 
cripple  programs  addressing  our  pressing 
domestic  as  well  as  defense  needs. 

The  challenge  of  a  balanced  budget 
will  be  difficult — the  responsibihty  of  a 
compassionate  budget  will  require  all  of 
our  collective  discipline  and  strengths. 
Given  the  alternatives.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  the  House  budget  be- 
fore us  today,  and  then  to  oppose  any 
future  attempts  in  conference  to  destroy 
the  careful  balance  which  the  House 
version  attempts  to  preserve.* 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  I  would  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  our  first  vote  here  last  week 
was  on  the  Giaimo  amendment,  which 
revised  the  1980  budget.  We  voted  for  it 
overwhelmingly.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  the  way  they  voted  on  the 
Giaimo  amendment  last  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  the  con- 
current resolution  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment,  with  the  recom- 
mendation   that    the    amendment    be 


agreed  to  and  that  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  BoLLiNG,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  307) 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1980,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  beck  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  statute,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

PAKIOAMENTABT    INQn»T 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parUamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  mquiry. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the 
Speaker  put  the  question  on  final  pas- 
sage? 

The  SPEAKER.  Not  yet. 

The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  division  of  the  question.  Specifically  I 
ask  that  a  separate  vote  be  taken  on  sec- 
tion 6.  the  so-called  third  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  first  quesUon  Is 
on  agreeing  to  sections  1  through  5  and 
section  7  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307. 

PARLIAMXXTAar    tNQUttT 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Ml  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  dividing 
the  question,  is  it  not  correct  that  the 
first  vote  is  on  the  1981  budget  resolu- 
tion ana  the  second  vote  is  on  the  1980 
budget  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. Wc  are  voting  on  the  1981  resolu- 
tion. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  sections 
1  through  5  and  section  7  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  225,  nays  193 
not  voting  14,  as  follows : 


Bonker 

Bouqu&rd 

Bowen 

Brademas 

BreiBux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown.  CaJlf. 

Burn  son 

Byron 

Carr 

Chappell 


[Roll  No.  a:9j 

YEAS— 226 

Akaka 

BaJdus 

Albosta 

Barnard 

AleTander 

Bedell 

Ambro 

Betlenson 

Anderson, 

Benjamin 

Calif. 

Bennett 

Annunzlo 

BevUl 

Anthony 

Blagi?1 

Ashley 

Blanchard 

Aspin 

BogKS 

Atkinson 

Boland 

AuColn 

Boiling 

Bailey 

Boner 
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Coelho 

Howard 

Patten 

Moffett 

Rodlno 

Stangeland 

Ford,  Mich. 

McCormack 

Rose 

Conable 

Huckaby 

Pattetaon 

Moorhead, 

Rosenthal 

Stark 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McEwen 

Rosenthal 

rV^r,»M 

UTicrViaa 

Ppa«A 

r.ttixf 

Rnth 

Stewart 

PVnsf. 

UtnViMtyy, 

D»»*»»l 
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Shumway 

Shuster 


»W      XTaV,i> 


Stump 
Symms 


Weaver 

Whltehurrt 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
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Coelho 

Conable 

Oonte 

Connaui 

Cotter 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

English 

Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

Fafloell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gla'.mo 

Gibbons 

Glnn 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 


Abdnor 
Addabbo 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Badham 
Bafalts 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bingham 
Bonlor 
BroomHeld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton.  John 
Burton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coleman 
Collins,  m. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conyera 
Corcoran 


Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jenretle 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mineta 

Mlnlsh 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Mrorhead.  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Obey 

Panetta 

Pasha  yan 

NAYS— 193 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derwln;kl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Diggs 

Dixon 

Doman 

Early 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Del. 

Penwlck 

Flndley 

Pish 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Oradlson 

Grassley 

Gray 

Grlsham 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hansen 


Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Prit  chard 

Qui;ien 

Rahall 

Ra.chford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Runnels 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Selberltng 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Spellman 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

UUrnan 

Van  Deerlln 

Vantk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklna 

Weaver 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

HllUs 

HInson 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lott 

Lujan 

Lungren 

McCIory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin 

Mathis 

Mavroules 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 


Moffett 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Ottinger 
Paul 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Porter 
Pursell 
Quayle 
Rail  shack 
Rangel 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Robinson 


Rod  1  no 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shumway 

ShiMter 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 


Stangeland 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


NOT  VOTINO— 14 


Anderson.  111. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Danielson 
Gaydos 
Hammer- 
so  hmldt 


Hefner 

Holt 

Kelly 

Kogovsek 

Mcklnney 

Marriott 


Moakley 
Roberta 
WUson.  C.  H. 


ni740 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Kogovsek  for,  with  Mrs    Holt  against 

Mr.  Moakley  for.  with  Mr  Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  for. 
with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.    Oaydos   with   Mr.   Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  sections  1  through  5  and  section  7 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  were  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  section  6  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  241.  nays  174, 
answered  present  1.  not  voting  16,  as 
follows. 

[Roll  No.  220) 

TEAS— 241 


Addabbo 

Bonlor 

Dellums 

Akaka 

Bonker 

Derrick 

Albosta 

Bouquard 

Dicks 

Alexander 

Bowen 

Diggs 

.\mbro 

Brademas 

Dingell 

Anderson, 

Breaux 

Dixon 

Calif. 

Brinkley 

Dodd 

Annunzlo 

Brodhead 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Dougherty 

Ashley 

Brown.  Calif. 

Downey 

Aspln 

Burllson 

Drlnan 

BaUey 

Burton.  Phillip 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Baldua 

Byron 

Early 

Barnes 

Carr 

Eckhardt 

Beard,  R.I. 

Cavanaugh 

Edgar 

Bedell 

Chlsholm 

Edwards.  Calif 

Bellenson 

Clay 

Emery 

Benjamin 

Coelho 

English 

Bennett 

Collins,  ni. 

Ertel 

BevlU 

Conte 

Evans,  Del. 

Blaggl 

Conyers 

Fary 

Bingham 

Corman 

Fascell 

Blanchard 

Cotter 

Fazio 

Boggs 

D'Amours 

Ferraro 

Boland 

Davis.  Mich 

Fllppo 

Boiling 

Davis.  SC. 

Florlo 

Boner 

de  la  Garza 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hance 

Hanley 

H.T.rkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefiel 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hutto 

Ichopd 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kilciee 

Kostmayer 

Leach.  La. 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 


Abdnor 
Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Applegate 
.\rcher 
Ashbrook 
Atkinson 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Bafalis 
Barnard 
Bauman 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Broomfled 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burton,  John 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coleman 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Coughlin 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Doman 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Md. 
N.Y. 


McCormack 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Mitchell 

Mcffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

NAYS— 174 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fenwick 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthian 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

CSoldwater 

Goodllng 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Grassley 

Grlsham 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hansen 

Harsha 

HInson 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lee 

Levltas 

Lewis 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

LuJan 

Lungren 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mathis 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  Pa. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Pashayan 
Paul 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Quayle 
QulUen 
Regula 
Rhodes 
Rltter 
Robinson 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Royer 
Rudd 
Runnels 
Russo 
Satterfleld 
Sawyer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebelius 
Sensenbrenner 
Sharp 
Shelby 
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Shumway 

Stump 

Weaver 

Shuster 

Symms 

Whltehurst 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Tauke 

Whittaker 

Snyder 

Taylor 

WUson,  Bob 

Solomon 

Thomas 

Winn 

Spence 

Trible 

Wydler 

stangeland 

Vander  Jagt 

Wylle 

Stanton 

Walgren 

Young.  Alaska 

Stenholm 

Walker 

Young,  Fla. 

stockman 

Wampler 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Holtzman 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson.  111. 

Hefner 

Marriott 

Andrews,  N.C 

Holt 

Martin 

Danielson 

Kelly 

Moakley 

Oaydos 

Kogovsek 

Roberts 

Hammer- 

Lederer 

WUson,  C.  H. 

schmldt 

McKlnney 

D  1750 

The  Clerk   announced  the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Kogovsek  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Lederer  for,  with  Mr.  Hammerschmldt 
against. 

Mr.  Moakley  for,  with  Mrs.  Holt  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  C&llfomJa  for. 
with  Mr.  Marriott  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr,  Roberts  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 
Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Kelly. 
Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

So  section  6  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


DESIGNATING  CERTAIN   LANDS   AS 

ADDITIONS  TO       THE       SANDIA 

MOUNTAIN  WILDERNESS,      NEW 
MEXICO 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  3928)  to 
amend  the  Act  of  November  8,  1978  (92 
Stat.  3095),  to  designate  certain  Cibola 
National  Forest  lands  as  additions  to  the 
Sandia  Mountain  Wilderness,  New  Mex- 
ico, -Rith  Senate  amendments  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3.  after  line  3,  Insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  November 
8,  1978.  Is  amended  by  changing  "$12,000,000" 
to  ■■$20,000,000", 

Page  3.  after  line  3,  insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  proviso  In  section  1  of  the  Act 
of  November  8.  1978,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Provided,  That  the  tract  of  land 
described  in  this  section  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
Cibola  National  Forest  until  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines  that  the  city  of 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  has  acquired  an 
option  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  containing 
approximately  640  acres  located  immedi- 
ately to  the  west  of  such  tract  for  open  space 
or  city  park  use:  And  provided  further,  That 
if  such  option  is  not  exercised  the  tract  of 
land  described  in  this  section  shall  no  longer 
be  Included  within  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  Cibola  National  Forest.". 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  amendment  be  con- 
si(iered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  original  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
Senate  amendments  just  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CONCERTS  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ON  CAPI- 
TAL GROUNDS 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res. 
330 1  authorizing  concerts  by  the  Na- 
tional Symphony  on  Capitol  Grounds, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H,  Con.  Res.  330 

■Whereas  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  expressed  a  desire  to  perform  free 
concerts  on  the  tJnited  States  Capitol 
Grounds  for  the  entertainment  of  the  citi- 
zenry of  our  Nation;  and 

Whereas  these  performances  would  be 
similar  to  those  presently  given  by  the  serv- 
ice bands  under  authority  of  40  U.S.C.  1391 : 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  be  permitted  to  sponsor 
a  series  of  four  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra concerts  on  the  Capitol  Grounds 
during  1980,  such  concerts  to  be  free  to  the 
public  and  arranged  not  to  interfere  with 
the  needs  of  Congress,  tmder  conditions  to 
be  provided  by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  will 
not  object,  will  the  gentleman  explain 
briefly  why  this  concurrent  resolution 
is  necessary? 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes.  I  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  tra- 
dition started  last  year  of  having  free 
concerts  for  the  public  by  the  National 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  west  la'svn 
of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1980 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  651  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  651 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move,  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  that  the  House  resolve  it- 
self Into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  Hotise 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  1309)  to  Increase  the  tlscal 
year  1979  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with  After  general  debate. 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the  flve- 
mlnute  rule,  said  substitute  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections. 
and  all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  consider  an  amendment  to  said 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  1,  1980,  and  said  amend- 
ment shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  ex- 
cept for  the  offering  of  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate  only  After 
the  adoption  of  said  amendment,  no  further 
amendment  to  said  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
shall  be  In  order  In  the  House  or  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  further  change  or  af- 
fect the  Internal  Revenue  Code  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote 
In  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  en  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  make  the  follow- 
ing technical  correction  in  House  Reso- 
lution 651: 

On  page  2.  line  19,  after  "of"  delete  "May 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "April 
30.  1980", 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  the  cus- 
tomary  30   minutes   to  the  gentleman 
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from  Mississippi    <  Mr.   Lott  > .   pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 


Section  402(a)   of  the  Budget  Act  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  ordered  to  con- 


receiving  benefits   under   the    program 
have  been  expanded,  previously  appro- 
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to  be  repaid  if  the  recipient's  adjusted 
?ros.s  income  exceeded   175  percent   of 


Mr.  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mar\'land. 


the  Congress:  First,  lifts  the  $6  188  au- 

thrtri^ntinn    r'pilina    fnr-   fic/^ol    t'oot-    ioon. 
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from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Lott),  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consuime. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  651 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
S.  1309  to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1979 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  open  rule,  with 
one  very  limited  exception.  The  rule  al- 
lows for  the  offering  of  any  germane 
amendment  to  the  legislation  as  it  is 
considered  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
However,  the  resolution  specifically 
makes  in  order  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code:  the  Ways  and  Means  amendment 
is  nonamendable.  being  subject  only  to 
an  up-or-down  vote  and  may  be  debated 
by  the  offering  of  pro  forma  amend- 
ments. In  addition,  the  resolution  pro- 
hibits any  further  amendments  to  the 
legislation  which  further  change  or  af- 
fect the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  rule  provides  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
AgriciUture.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of  amend- 
ment under  the  5-minute  rule  and  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles 
rather  than  by  sections.  The  rule  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

As  referred  to  earlier.  Mr.  Speaker. 
House  Resolution  651  specifically  makes 
in  order  an  amendment  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
which  is  not  subject  to  amendment.  At 
the  request  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  reviewed  the  language  of  S.  1309. 
relating  to  the  disclosure  of  certain  in- 
come tax  data  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  State  food  stamp 
agencies  in  order  to  enforce  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Food  Stamp  Law.  After 
determining  that  the  disclosure  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
must  be  amended  to  effectuate  this 
change,  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the   amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  specific  prohibition 
against  amendments  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  provision  and  any  others  which 
seek  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  was  necessary  to  insure  that  ex- 
tensive amendments  to  the  tax  code 
would  not  be  in  order. 

The  Ways  and  Means'  amendment  is 
■necessarj'  to  make  appropriate  conform- 
ing changes  to  existing  laws  to  effec- 
tuate the  Agriculture  Committee  amend- 
ment; any  further  changes  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  would  be  both  in- 
appropriate and  a  clear  infringement  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

House  Resolution  651  waives  sec- 
tion 402ia)  of  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  against  consideration  of  the  bill. 


Section  402 'a)  of  the  Budget  Act  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  not  be  ordered  to  con- 
sider any  bill  which  authorizes  the  en- 
actment of  new  budget  authority  for  a 
fiscal  year  unless  that  bill  has  been  re- 
ported on  or  before  May  15  preceding  the 
beginning  of  such  fiscal  year.  Since  sec- 
t.on  201  of  the  bill  would  raise  the  au- 
thorization ceiling  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  since 
the  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before 
May  15.  1979.  it  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  under  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act.  The  Budget  Committee 
supports  this  waiver  of  section  402(a) 
to  permit  consideration  of  the  bill. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
waives  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  against  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  substitute. 
Clause  5  of  rule  XXI  prohibits  appro- 
priations in  a  legislative  bUl.  The  waiver 
is  purely  technical,  since  there  are  no 
appropriations  in  the  bill.  However,  sec- 
tion 128  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  legal  fees  and  other  ex- 
penses incidental  to  the  defense  of  ofB- 
cers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  new  authority  could 
result  in  the  use  of  funds  already  appro- 
priated for  the  operation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  use  of  funds  al- 
ready appropriated  for  another  purpose 
is  technically  considered  a  reappropria- 
tion.  and  thus  the  waiver  is  necessary 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
serious  situation  that  now  faces  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  millions  of  needy 
recipients  of  food  stamp  benefits.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  act  immediately  on  S.  1309 
and  provide  additional  food  stamp  fund- 
ing by  May  15.  the  States  will  be  ordered 
to  suspend  the  issuance  of  benefits  to 
millions  of  Americans.  I  will  reserve  my 
comments  on  this  vital  legislation  for 
general  debate.  This  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme urgency,  and  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  House  Resolution  651  so 
that  the  House  may  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  1309. 

ni8io 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  651 
is  a  modified  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  Amendments  of  1980.  The  rule 
allows  2  hours  of  general  debate  on  the 
bill  and  waives  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  against  considera- 
tion of  the  bill.  This  Budget  Act  section 
requires  that  new  budget  authority  be 
reported  by  May  15  preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  it  is  ef- 
fective. Since  section  8  of  the  original  bill 
would  raise  the  authorization  ceiling  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year 
1980  from  $6.2  billion  to  $8.7  bilUon  and 
since  the  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  be- 
fore May  15.  1979.  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  under  section  402(a)  of 
the  Budget  Act. 

The  rule  makes  in  order  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
to  be  considered  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment  and  the  sub- 
stitute is  to  be  read  by  titles  rather  than 
by  sections.  In  addition,  clause  5  of  rule 
XXI.  appropriations  In  a  legislative  bill, 
is  waived  against  consideration  of  the 
substitute.  Since  the  categories  of  people 
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receiving  benefits  imder  the  program 
have  been  expanded,  previously  appro- 
priated  funds  could  be  used  for  different 
purposes  than  originally  ordered. 

Next,  the  rule  makes  in  order  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  April  30, 

1980.  The  amendment  perfects  the  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  relating  to  the  use  of  cer- 
tain income  tax  data  for  enforcing  the 
food  stamp  law.  The  amendment  is  not 
subject  to  amendment  except  for  the  of- 
fering of  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate.  No  further  amend- 
ments to  change  or  affect  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  are  in  order. 

Lastly,  the  rule  allows  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  part  of  this  bill  which 
has  attracted  ihe  most  cttention  is  that 
which  increases  authorizations  for  the 
food  stamp  program  in  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981.  As  we  are  all  painfully  aware, 
the  program  has  once  again  reached 
the  limit  which  was  placed  on  its  spend- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year.  Consequently,  this 
bill  sets  new  funding  levels  for  these 
two  fiscal  years  and  to  be  certain  that 
we  are  prepared  when  these  limits  too, 
are  exceeded,  the  committee  has  been 
generous  enough  to  provide  us  with  cush- 
ions. These  will  allow  the  Secretary  to 
lift  the  new  caps  by  5  percent  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  10  percent  for  fiscal  year 

1981,  allowing  the  costs  of  the  food  stamp 
i:rogram  to  reach  $10.7  billion  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1981— almost  doubling  the 
cost  of  the  program  since  1977.  Not  the 
least  of  my  concerns  is  the  fact  that  this 
so-called  cushion  will  remove  funding 
authority  from  the  committee  and  place 
this  responsibility  in  the  Secretarys 
hands — an  abdication  of  congressional 
authority  and  possibly  a  precedent  for 
other  authorizing  committees  to  be  by- 
passed. 

In  addition  to  raising  these  caps,  the 
bill  contains  some  22  amendments  aimed 
at  program  reform.  I  recall  food  stamp 
reform  of  1977  when  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation aimed  at  restricting  eligibility 
What  did  we  accomplish?  We  included  a 
major  liberalizing  provision  eliminating 
the  purchase  requirement  which  added 
some  3 '  2  miUion  people  to  the  program. 
However,  we  did  not  come  close  to  elimi- 
nating the  1.3  million  projected. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
the  outcome  of  our  empty  and  ill-con- 
ceived attempts  at  reform  will  be.  If  the 
program's  costs  follow  the  precedent  set 
between  1977  and  what  is  being  requested 
for  1981.  by  fiscal  1985.  the  program 
could  cost  as  much  as  $20  billion. 

I  know  that  there  are  numerous 
amendments  to  be  offered,  including  at 
least  one  substitute  permitting  the  States 
to  become  more  involved  in  setting  their 
own  eligibility  and  benefit  levels.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  recoupment  amend- 
ment offered  in  committee  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont.  Recoupment  is  an 
idea  which  was  first  suggested  by  then 
Congressman  Andrew  Young  in  the  94th 
Congress.  The  purpose  of  the  Jeffords 
recoupment  amendment  is  to  treat  bene- 
fits received  by  higher  income  recipients 
as  interest-free  loans,  requiring  benefits 
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to  be  repaid  if  the  recipient's  adjusted 
gross  income  exceeded  175  percent  of 
poverty  level  and  he  received  food  stamps 
because  of  temporary  unemployment.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  improve  this  legislation 
through  some  carefully  constructed 
amendments,  and  I  intend  to  support 
those  amendments  which  will  restore 
some  order  to  the  chaos  existing  in  the 
current  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords ) . 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  origi- 
nally I  had  intended  to  try  and  oppose 
the  rule.  However,  through  some  legal 
imagination  and  skillful  drafting,  we 
have  been  able  to  redraft  the  amendment 
so  that  I  believe  it  will  be  held  in  order.  It 
is  not  quite  as  trim  a  system  as  the  one 
presented  to  the  Rules  Committee  which 
IS  unfortunate.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Rules  Committee  did  not  see  fit  to  allow 
me  to  give  it  in  the  original  form,  for 
ironically  it  might  actually  help  protect 
the  very  agency  that  they  are  trying  to 
protect,  the  IRS,  from  some  administra- 
tive problems. 

Nevertheless.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  oppose  the  rule  at  this  time. 
I  intend  to  offer  my  amendment  in  its 
redrafted  form.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  would  give  careful  considera- 
tion to  it  at  that  time.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent proposition  that  will  help  to  do 
much  to  restore  confidence  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  food  stamp  orogram. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  bill  ( S.  1309 1  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1979  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley ) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  rOMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1309,  with 
Mr,  Simon  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  Senate  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Wampler)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
n  1820 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  the  plan  is  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  so  the  Members 
might  make  their  schedules  accordingly. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Insofar  as  I  have  any 
decision  in  the  matter,  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  try  and  finish  the  general  debate 
on  the  bill  in  its  entirety.  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to 
proceed  to  have  the  bill  read  for  amend- 
ment in  any  fashion. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  So  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  more  votes  or  rollcalls? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
any  more  votes.  Perhaps  the  quorum  call 
that  might  possibly  be  raised  w-;ll  not  be 
raised  on  the  gentleman's  side,  and  I 
think  Members  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  S.  1309.  a  bill  that 
amends  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  in 
two  major  ways.  First,  it  would  provide 
sirfficient  increased  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  to  keep  the 
food  stamp  program  alive  for  the  next 
16  months,  delivering  benefits  to  the  well 
over  21  million  Americans  who  need 
such  assistance  in  order  to  avoid  hunger 
and  malnutrition  and  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  personal  harm  they  entail. 
Second,  it  would  impose  upon  the  focxl 
stamp  program  the  toughest,  most  ex- 
tensive collection  of  provisions  to  deter 
error  and  punish  abuse  ever  foimd  in 
any  nutrition  program  or  in  any  single 
piece  of  income  security  legislation 
passed  by  Congress.  Both  parts  of  this 
bill  are  crucial  to  the  future  of  the  pro- 
gram. Only  if  both  parts  are  enacted  can 
the  food  stamp  program  effectively  feed 
the  needy,  and  only  the  needy. 

THE    NEED   TO    RAISE    THE    CAP    NOW 

The  increases  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  proposed  in  the  author- 
ization ceilings  the  Congress  imposed  on 
the  program  in  1977  are  absolutely  es- 
sential. I  am  sure  that,  by  now.  you  are 
aware  that,  unless  the  Congress  has 
taken  action  by  May  15 — just  1  week 
from  Thursday — to  furnish  sufBcient 
funding  for  the  program  for  the  months 
of  June.  July,  August,  and  September, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  no  re- 
course but  to  order  every  State  in  the 
Union  to  suspend  the  issuance  of  all  food 
stamp  benefits  as  of  June  1.  The  Sec- 
retary has  already  written  the  Governor 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  on  April  28, 
notifying  him  or  her  of  the  problem  and 
warning  him  or  her  to  take  immediate 
precautions,  including  developing  con- 
tingency plans  for  providing  other  forms 
of  emergency  assistance  to  low-income 
families.  This  is  a  very  serious  business, 
indeed. 

The  program  would  cease  operating 
entirely  on  June  1.  It  could  be  revived 
again  later  when  funds  became  avail- 
able, but.  in  the  interim,  substantial 
hardship  would  befall  the  approximately 
21.7  million  needy  Americans  who  were 
on  the  food  stamp  rolls  in  March  of 
this  year.  These  people  would  be  forced 
to  rely  upon  their  already  meager  re- 
sources— most  of  them  already  have  less 
than  $10  a  day  per  household  to  sub- 
sist on — to  obtain  food  unless  and  until 


the  Congress:  First,  lifts  the  $6  188  au- 
thorization ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1980; 
second,  revises  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980  upward  to  reflect  that  rise  in  the 
ceiling  in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays— the  third  concurrent  resolution 
we  just  approved  achieves  this  by  virtue 
of  the  Giaimo  amendment:  and  third, 
enacts  the  necessary  supplemental  ap- 
propriations— the  Agricultural  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  already 
taken  such  action  on  April  28.  and  the 
full  committee  is  expected  to  take  further 
steps  later  this  week. 

All  of  these  necessary  actions  may  well 
be  accomplished  in  time,  but  that  is 
growing  shorter  and  shorter.  We  can- 
not afford  the  social  chaos  that  would 
prevail  were  we  to  fail  to  meet  the  dead- 
line. If  we  do  not  succeed,  we  will  be 
seriously  harming  people  who  cannot 
help  themselves.  Over  three  out  of  every 
five  food  stamp  recipients  in  the  latest 
survey  were  found  to  be  either  elderly, 
disabled,  or  children  under  the  age  of 
18.  Since  then,  the  number  of  elderly 
persons  on  the  program  has  grown  by 
at  least  one-third.  My  staff  estimates  in- 
dicate that  at  least  12  percent  and  per- 
haps as  many  as  15  percent  of  all  per- 
sons currently  served  by  the  program  are 
age  60  or  over,  which  amounts  to  3.2 
million  elderly  individuals  who  would 
literally  not  know  where  their  next  meal 
was  coming  from  for  weeks  in  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  a  frightening  prospect,  one 
we  cannot  allow  to  occur. 

Sixty-nine  percent  of  all  food  stamp 
households  in  that  survey  were  headed 
by  women.  The  average  monthly  income 
of  all  participating  households  was 
around  $3,800  a  year  or  $320  a  month. 
Such  people  will  have  serious  difficulties 
indeed  coping  with  a  total  shutdown  of 
their  food  purchasing  power.  We  are  not 
talking  about  people  making  thousands 
of  dollars  a  month  or  $15,000  a  year.  We 
are  dealing  with  households  at  the  depths 
of  the  economic  barrel.  Their  average  in- 
come, as  indicated,  is  significantly  less 
than  half  of  the  poverty  level  for  house- 
holds of  comparable  size.  Over  90  per- 
cent have  gross  incomes  below  the  ap- 
plicable poverty  line.  Sixty  percent  have 
no  liquid  assets  whatever,  while  95  per- 
cent have  assets  under  $1,500.  Two- 
thirds  of  them  own  no  car;  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  them  do  not  have  a  home 
of  their  own. 

Food  stamps  form  the  primary  or  sole 
source  of  income  for  one  out  of  ever>- 
five  households  that  use  them.  These 
households  either  have  no  income  or  the 
income  that  they  do  have  in  the  form 
of  earnings  or  other  benefits  totals  less 
than  the  value  of  the  food  stamps  they 
receive.  They  do  not  all  come  from  major 
metropolitan  centers.  Nearly  one  out  of 
every  three  recipients  is  from  a  rural 
project  area.  They  are.  of  course,  required 
to  help  themselves  if  they  are  able,  but 
most  are  not.  Only  15  percent  of  all  heads 
of  food  stamp  households  are  employable 
persons  who  are  unemployed.  The  vast 
majority  of  adult  food  stamp  partici- 
pants are  either  working  full  time  (12 
•Jjiercent^ .  but  at  wages  so  low  as  to 
qualify  them  for  assistance,  or  else  tm- 
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able  to  work  because  of  age  ( 16  percent) .  Unfortunately,   since   1969,   the  pro-  gressional  Budget  Office  as  of  February 

disability  (16  percent) .  or  the  responsi-  gram  has  become  more  the  victim  of  1977.  These  projections  were  quickly  by- 

bility  of  taking  care  of  pre-high  school  unfair  abuse  than,  as  has  been  repeated-  passed  by  events. 

affP  rhilrfren  or  incaoacitated  adults  (35  ly  asserted,   itself  abused.  It  has  been  The  intervening  three  and  one-quarter 
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CUSHIONING  TOT  CAP  visablc  to  do  so.  Simultaneously  or  there- 

Since  January,  the  administration  as    after,  he  would  have  to  inform  both  the 

well  as  CBO  has  had  to  revise  its  esti-     House  and  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 


dependent  care  deduction  until  fiscal 
year  1982.  a  proposal  to  be  offered,  would 
further  reduce  S.  1309's  impact  on  the 
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able  to  work  because  of  age  •  16  percent) . 
disability  (16  percent) .  or  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  care  of  pre-high  school 
age  children  or  incapacitated  adults  •  35 
percent) . 

In  general,  food  stamp  recipient  house- 
holds have  been  hit  harder  than  others 
by  the  economy  and,  particularly,  infla- 
tion. Overall  income  in  the  United  States 
increased  40  percent  during  the  past  4 
years,  while  the  incomes  of  food  stamp 
beneficiaries  went  up  less  than  one-fifth 
as  much  or  only  7  percent.  The  cost  of 
necessities  (food,  shelter,  medical  care, 
and  household  utilities  i  during  this  same 
period  has  risen  faster  than  the  cost  of 
other  items.  Unfortunately,  the  needy 
spend  90  percent  of  all  of  their  income 
on  these  necessities,  while  the  rest  of 
America  spends  only  about  60  percent  of 
its  income  to  buy  them. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  abandon 
these  people  to  their  own  nonexistent  re- 
sources, if  only  for  a  week.  We  cannot 
be  responsible  for  an  unprecedented  cut- 
off, however  brief,  of  vital  benefits  that 
support  human  life.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind — and  a  recent  study  by  the 
Field  Foundation  confirms  my  belief — 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  the  most 
effective  social  program  in  aid  of  the  poor 
in  operation  today.  In  1967.  when  a  team 
of  doctors  funded  by  the  Field  Founda- 
tion went  across  the  country  to  examine 
the  status  of  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  poor  Americans,  they  returned 
to  report  that  they  had  found  hungry 
children  suffering  diseases  caused  by 
malnutrition  that  were  well  known  in 
Africa  and  Central  and  South  America, 
but  not  the  United  States.  In  1979.  after 
they  had  conducted  a  similar  study,  they 
were  able  to  report  that — 

Now  In  those  same  areas,  there  Is  nowhere 
the  same  evidence  of  gross  malnutrition  we 
saw  then.  In  the  Mississippi  delta.  In  the 
coal  fields  of  Appalachla  and  in  coastal 
South  Carolina — where  visitors  10  years  ago 
could  quickly  see  Irjge  numbers  of  stunted, 
apathetic  children  with  swollen  stomachs 
and  the  dull  eyes  enxd  poorly  healing  wounds 
characteristic  of  malnutrition — such  chil- 
dren are  not  to  b  i  seen  in  such  numbers 
today. 

The  primary  r-'ason  for  the  dramatic 
difference,  for  the  33  percent  decline  in 
infant  mortality  ind  the  greater  than  50 
percent  reduction  in  infant  deaths  from 
diarrhea,  influenza,  pneumonia,  and  im- 
maturity (aU  directly  related  to  poverty 
and  malnutrition),  was.  from  their  per- 
spective, the  existence  and  intervention 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  They  stated 
categorically  that — 

The  food  stamp  program  does  more  to 
lengthen  and  strengthen  the  lives  of  disad- 
vantaged Americans  than  any  other  non- 
categorical  social  program  and  Is  the  most 
valuable  health  dollar  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  1967  study,  books,  TV  documen- 
taries, newspaper  articles,  and  active 
concern  exhibited  most  notably  by  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  in  convening  the 
December  1969  White  House  Conference 
on  Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health,  perhaps 
the  finest  monument  of  his  first  term  in 
office,  resulted  in  the  development  of 
legislative  recommendations  to  pass  a 
more  meaningful  food  stamp  program, 
the  one  that  we  are  extending  today. 


Unfortunately,  since  1969,  the  pro- 
gram has  become  more  the  victim  of 
unfair  abuse  than,  as  has  been  repeated- 
ly asserted,  itself  abused.  It  has  been 
saddled  too  long  now  with  myth  upon 
myth,  unfounded  story  after  story  of 
Cadillacs  crammed  with  groceries,  shop- 
ping carts  laden  with  $10  sirloin  steaks 
and  $20  lobsters  and  hamburger  bought 
to  feed  dogs.  All  are  distortions.  Program 
rules  disqualify  Cadillac  owners.  Persons 
enjoying  37  cents  in  Ijenefits  a  meal  ($35 
per  person  a  month)  hardly  buy  luxury 
items  or,  if  they  do,  the  consequence  is 
starvation  the  rest  of  the  month.  The 
Federal  Government  is  quite  penurious 
when  it  comes  to  bestowing  food  stamps 
allotments.  For  example,  a  family  of  four 
with  absolutely  no  net  income  left  after 
all  deductions  are  subtracted  from  their 
gross  income  and,  thus,  with  no  funds 
of  its  own  left  to  purchase  more  food, 
has  the  princely  sum  of  57  cents  per 
person  with  which  to  buy  the  entire  in- 
gredients of  every  meal.  The  welfare 
Cadillac  turns  out  to  be  a  bicycle.  We 
must  discard  these  repetitious  fairy  tales 
and  honestly  confront  the  reality  of 
human  need  in  hard  times  and  the  jus- 
tice of  our  satisfying  that  need. 

The  appropriation  required  to  keep  the 
program  going  is.  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration's latest  estimates.  $2,791 
billion.  That  is  the  sum  that  the  admin- 
istration has  informed  us  on  April  30 
will  be  required  to  maintain  full  funding 
of  benefits  given  current  economic  con- 
ditions, even  taking  into  account  a  pack- 
age of  $133  million  in  legislative  reduc- 
tions in  program  expenditures  for  fiscal 
year  1980.  These  legislative  savings  have 
been  recommended  both  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  will  be  offered  shortly  as 
amendments  to  S.  1309  by  Mr  Panetta. 
I  anticipate  that  they  will  be  accepted. 

The  authorization  problem  for  fiscal 
year  1981  Is  equally  serious.  While  the 
1980  cap  is  approximately  $2,791  billion 
short  of  what  the  administration  has  de- 
termined will  be  necessary,  the  1981  cap 
of  $6,236  billion  is  at  least  $3,234  billion 
under  what  the  Department's  April 
budget  revisions  suggest  will  be  required 
to  furnish  food  stamps  in  appropriate 
amounts  to  all  eligible  recipients  from 
October  1.  1980.  through  September  30. 
1981-  It  is  as  much  as  $4  097  billion  less 
than  the  Congressional  Budget  Office's 
'  CBO's  I  April  22  estimates  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  as  modified  to  include  expected 
legislative  savings. 

WHY    THE    CAP    IS    OUTDATED 

S.  1309.  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  is  designed  to  raise  the 
authorization  ceilings  for  both  fiscal 
years  in  order  to  accommodate  economic 
impacts  that  were  unforeseen  when  Con- 
gress first  imposed  the  cap  on  food 
stamps  in  July  of  1977.  While  the  cap 
was.  as  conceived,  a  useful  construct  in- 
tended to  give  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees controls  over  program  spending  and 
prevent  the  program  from  remaining  an 
unchecked  entitlement,  it  has  become  an 
inflexible  corset,  unreasonably  restrain- 
ing appropriate  program  growth  brought 
about  by  unanticipated  factors.  The 
fixed  level  of  estimated  expenditures  that 
constituted  the  cap  was  based  upon  eco- 
nomic projections  supplied  by  the  Con- 


gressional Budget  Office  as  of  February 
1977.  These  projections  were  quickly  by- 
passed by  events. 

The  intervening  three  and  one-quarter 
years  have  obviously  undermined  what- 
ever validity  those  projections  may  orig- 
inally have  had.  In  the  context  of  the 
administration's  January  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  program,  food  price  infla- 
tion in  excess  of  what  was  anticipated  is 
directly  responsible  for  approximately  53 
percent  of  the  rise  in  program  costs, 
adding  over  $1.4  billion  to  the  cost  of 
the  program  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  S2 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Depart- 
ment has  informed  us  that  each  1  per- 
cent increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  food  generates  approximately 
$100  million  in  added  food  stamp  costs. 

Increased  unemployment  is  responsi- 
ble for  another  26  percent  of  the  surge 
over  the  1977  estimates  or  approximately 
S800  million  and  $900  million,  respec- 
tively, in  the  2  fiscal  years  at  issue.  Each 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  in  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  tends  to  bring  between  75,000 
and  110.000  people  onto  the  program  at  a 
cost  of  around  $50  million.  That  means, 
for  example,  that  last  week's  jump  in 
unemployment  would,  if  the  rate  re- 
mained at  least  7  percent  for  the  next 
16  months,  add  $133  million  in  costs  to 
the  program  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$400  milhon  for  1981. 

The  remainder  of  the  expansion  can 
be  attributed  to  several  factors,  fore- 
most among  which  is  the  income  level 
of  the  new  participants  attracted  to  the 
program  in  1979.  after  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  and 
its  elimination  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment (EPR) .  The  over  4  million  program 
entrants  traceable  to  EPR  were  consider- 
ably poorer  than  expected.  The  new  EPR 
feature  meant  that  eligible  households 
no  longer  needed  to  pay,  for  example. 
$100  in  cash  to  obtain  $200  of  food 
stamps.  Instead,  a  family  could  receive 
the  $100  in  food  stamps  that  had  been 
their  previous  bonus  without  first  having 
to  put  up  cash.  Obviously,  the  family 
would  have  to  use  its  own  money  if  it 
wished  to  secure  more  than  SI 00  worth 
of  food,  but  it  did  not  have  to  deposit 
that  cash  as  a  prerequisite  to  program 
participation.  Thus,  for  the  first  time, 
persons  who  were  cash  poor  at  food 
stamp  issuance  time  were  enabled  to 
participate. 

One  more  unnecessary  barrier  to  lose 
of  the  program  by  the  very  persons  it 
was  intended  to  serve  tumbled.  But.  be- 
cause those  who  were  able  to  participate 
with  the  barrier  down  turned  out  to  be 
at  least  as  poor  as  existing  recipients 
lit  had  thought  they  would  be  work- 
ing poor  at  the  upper  end  of  the  low- 
income  ladder),  the  cost  of  EPR  to  the 
program  was  more  than  had  been  fore- 
seen, perhaps  as  much  as  $530  million 
more  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $640  million 
more  in  fiscal  year  1981.  or  approxi- 
mately 18  percent  of  the  needed  increase 
in  authorization  levels  as  of  January. 

Together,  these  three  factors  accoimt 
for  almost  97  percent  of  the  growth  in 
the  program  through  January,  with  in- 
fiation  twice  as  important  as  unemploy- 
ment and  three  times  as  significant  as 
EPR. 
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CUSHIONING    THE    GAP 

Since  January,  the  administration  as 
well  as  CBO  has  had  to  revise  its  esti- 
mates upward  to  reflect  the  impact  of 
the  deteriorating  economic  situation.  Eli- 
gible households  who  previously  had  de- 
termined that  it  was  not  worth  the  effort 
to  secure  food  stamps  now  feel-  impelled 
to  do  so,  given  tiie  combined  impact  of 
inflation  and  recession  on  the  funds  they 
have  available  to  spend  on  other  neces- 
sities, including  housing  and  utility 
costs.  Program  participation  has  re- 
cently surged  from  19.6  million  persons 
as  of  November  1979.  to  21.7  million  in 
March,  reflecting  current  economic  pres- 
sures upon  low-income  households.  Con- 
gress can  hardly  hope  accurately  to  fore- 
cast or  manipulate  factors  (other  than 
inflation  or  unemployment)  that  might 
well  function,  singly  or  in  combination, 
to  boost  food  stamp  costs  above  even 
those  revised  budget  levels,  including  the 
advent  of  natural  disasters,  the  prospect 
of  major  cuts  in  various  States'  welfare 
budgets,  the  possibihty  of  another  boost 
in  energy  prices,  the  highly  uncertain 
nature  of  the  timetable  for  implementing 
some  of  the  savings  features  of  this 
bill,  and  similar  unforeseeable  circum- 
stances. 

None.  any.  or  all  of  these  possible 
developments  might  happen.  Any  one 
might  be  enough  in  and  of  itself  to 
breach  the  new  cap  set  in  S.  1309  in  a 
fashion  impossible  to  remedy  in  the 
tight  time  frame  that  would  exist.  The 
result  would  either  be  unintended  harm 
to  program  recipients  or  else  more  un- 
necessary funding  crises  in  August- 
September  1980  and  the  late  summer  of 
1981.  These  potential  problems  can  be 
forestalled  now  by  providing  a  reason- 
able cushion  beyond  the  cap  that  per- 
mits program  control  to  remain  in  the 
h.ands  of  Congre.ss  and  the  authorizing 
process  without  destroying  the  value  of 
the  program  to  poor  persons.  A  realistic 
limit  upon  food  stamp  program  spending 
is  certainly  better  than  no  limit  at  all. 
and  equally  better  than  an  unrealistic 
limit  that  imprisons  the  heart  of  the 
program  in  rigid  chains. 

Given  this  continual  problem  of  rely- 
ing upon  inherently  unreliable  cost  esti- 
mates and  replacing  one  artificial  lid  on 
expenditures  with  another,  the  majority 
of  the  committee  voted  to  supply  the 
program  with  a  needed  cushion,  permit- 
ting an  override  of  the  President's  Janu- 
ary 1980  budget  projections  for  fiscal 
year  1980  by  as  much  as  5  percent  (or  up 
to  $437  million)  and  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
whose  status  is  far  more  uncertain,  by 
as  much  as  10  percent  (or  up  to  $974 
million  > .  As  the  latest  estimates  from  the 
administration  and  CBO  suggest,  the 
cushion  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  pro- 
jected funding  requirements  in  both 
years,  but  it  is  still  likely  to  be  a  close 
call. 

This  is  the  only  reasonable  way  to 
avoid  another  round  of  food  stamp  re- 
authorizations and  supplemental  appro- 
priations this  year  and  next  and  to  stop 
legislating  about  food  stamps  in  a  con- 
stantly renewed  state  of  emergency. 
Under  S.  1309.  the  Secretary  could  seek 
appropriations  about  the  new  cap — but 
within  the  cushion — in  either  fiscal  year 
or  both.  Whenever  he  determined  it  ad- 


visable to  do  so.  Simultaneously  or  there- 
after, he  would  have  to  inform  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Agricultural  Commit- 
tees in  writing  that  he  needed  to  invade 
the  cushion  because  of  any  one  or  more 
of  a  variety  of  economic  or  program 
factors,  such  as  unanticipated  increases 
in  food  prices,  the  rate  of  unemployment, 
or  program  participation  (for  whatever 
reasons  these  increases  were  occurring, 
including  the  recent  situation  attribut- 
able to  overall  inflation  psychology  and 
pressures  i ;  changes  in  the  program 
brought  about  by  S.  1309  itself,  includ- 
ing the  pace  of  its  implementation, 
disasters,  reductions  in  State  welfare 
benefits,  and  a  host  of  similar  factors. 
This  written  report  to  the  authorizing 
committees  would  be  necessary  60  days 
before  he  sought  to  translate  the  appro- 
priations into  outlays,  provided,  of 
course,  that  Congress  granted  his  fund- 
ing request  through  the  appropriations 
process.  The  report  and  justification 
trigger  the  Secretary's  ability  to  use  the 
appropriated  cushion,  but  not  to  seek  it 
in  the  first  place. 

LEGISLATIVE  REDUCTIONS  IN  COST 

I  fully  realize  the  necessity  of  applying 
some  legislative  brakes  to  this  program. 
I  am  in  accord  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  both  the  administration  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  in  this  connec- 
tion and.  indeed,  participated  in  the  early 
stages  of  their  formulation.  Those  rec- 
ommendations are  about  to  be  offered  by 
myself  or  other  members  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  as  amendments  to  S. 
1309  that  would  save  $133  milhon  in  fiscal 
year  1980  and  $433  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by: 

First.  Providing  annual  (every  Jan- 
uary) rather  than  semiannual  (every 
January  and  July)  cost  adjustments  to 
the  thrifty  f(5od  plan  which  defines  pro- 
gram benefits  and  to  the  standard  de- 
duction for  all  participating  households, 
as  well  as  updating  the  excess  shelter  cost 
deduction  in  January  rather  than  July, 
thereby  denying  any  increase  in  bene- 
fits from  these  three  factors  in  July  1980 
and  reducing  their  impact  on  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  (savings — $436  million 
over  both  years) ; 

Second.  Refusing  to  update  the  poverty 
level  of  net  ehgibility  to  reflect  March 
cost  adjustments,  thereby  limiting  pro- 
gram ehgibihty  (savings — $50  million)  ; 

Third.  Cutting  off  the  eligibihty  of  all 
college  and  graduate  students,  allowing 
to  participate  ( if  they  satisfy  the  income 
and  assets  tests)  only  those  students  who 
are  under  18  or  over  60,  mentally  or 
physically  unfit,  employed  at  least  20 
hours  a  week  during  the  regular  school 
year  or  involved  in  a  work  study  program, 
heads  of  households  with  dependents,  or 
participants  in  the  AFDC  work  incentive 
program  (savings — $60  million) ;  and 

Fourth.  Lowering  the  maximum  hquid 
assets  limitation  for  a  nonaged  house- 
hold from  $1,750  to  $1,500  (savings — $20 
million ) . 

In  addition.  CBO  has  estimated  that 
S.  1309's  error  rate  sanctions  provisions 
would  save  about  $90  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  although  the  Department 
views  S.  1309  as  saving  $186  million.  Post- 
poning the  implementation  of  S.  1309's 
expansion  of  the  excess  medical  deduc- 
tion for  the  elderly  and  incretise  in  the 


dependent  care  deduction  imtil  fiscal 
year  1982.  a  proposal  to  be  offered,  would 
further  reduce  S.  1309's  impact  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  by  $122  million. 

In  all.  members  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  including  myself,  expect 
to  offer  and  to  have  accepted  a  package 
of  amendments  reducing  the  cost  of 
S.  1309  m  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
combined  by  a  total  of  $688  milhon.  A 
further  $90  million  savings  is  contained 
in  S.  1309  itself  for  a  general  total  of 
$778  milhon.  This  sum  represents  the 
changes  we  have  made  in  our  legislative 
posture  after  reporting  the  bill  out  of 
committee,  changes  that  we  imtiated  in 
response  to  the  developments  in  the 
budget  situation.  The  total  of  our  reduc- 
tions in  the  cost  of  the  existing  program 
is  either  $656  or  $762  milhon,  depending 
on  whether  one  accepts  the  calculations 
of  CBO  or  the  adxmnistration.  All  of  this 
evidences  our  good  faith  participation  in 
the  budget  process  as  well  as  our  recog- 
nition that  certain  carefully  targeted 
program  reductions  are  justifiable. 

DETEKRINC     ERROB    AND    PUNISHING    FRAUD    AND 
ABUSE 

Despite  the  obvious  attention  given 
the  substantial  rise  in  permitted  ex- 
penditures, the  most  significant  portions 
of  the  bill,  not  merely  in  terms  of  bulk 
( 22  separate  amendments  covermg  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  lines),  but  primar- 
ily from  the  perspective  of  long-term  im- 
pact upon  the  shape  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  are  the  15  basically  bipartisan 
measures  that  deal  with  reducing  error, 
fraud,  and  abuse.  However  generously 
motivated  Americans  may  be  to  furnish 
resources  to  the  poor  to  enable  them  to 
survive,  particularly  in  the  face  of  sig- 
nificant inflation  and  slowed  economic 
growth,  they  understandably  object  if 
they  beheve  that  those  resources  are  be- 
ing abused.  This  committee  agrees 
wholeheartedly  with  that  concern. 

These  aims  of  the  committee  are  re- 
flected in  this  bill  and.  particularly,  in 
the  antifraud,  error,  and  abuse  provi- 
sions that  comprise  its  core.  These 
amendments  are  responsive  to  sugges- 
tions for  tightening  up  the  program  con- 
tained in  the  October  1978-March  1979 
and  April  1.  1979-September  1979  semi- 
annual reports  of  the  Department's  Of- 
fice of  Inspector  General  or  to  deficien- 
cies uncovered  by  the  committee  itself. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  they  clearly  consti- 
tute part  of  a  continuing  massive  effort 
to  save  program  money  for  the  use  of 
those  who  need  it  most  by  denying  it  to 
the  unentitled. 

The  15  strong  provisions  are  intended 
to  give  the  Inspector  General  all  of  the 
authority  he  desires  to  halt  program 
fraud  and  the  States  all  of  the  appro- 
priate incentives  to  reduce  program 
error.  Indeed,  the  bill  goes  well  beyond 
what  the  Inspector  General  has  sought 
to  strengthen  stringent  program  admin- 
istration. The  arsenal  of  investigative 
and  deterrent  weapons  thus  furnished 
program  administrators  is  substantially 
more  extensive  than  that  apphcable  to 
any  other  federally  sponsored  nutrition 
program  and  at  least  as  comprehensive 
(if  not  significantly  more  so)  as  that 
available  to  police  any  other  Federal  in- 
come security  legislation.  The  new  antl- 
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fraud,  error,  and  abuse  measures  con- 
tained in  this  bill  include: 


ated  with  particular  household  charac-     thority  to  extend  workfare  pilot  projects 
teristics.  Use  of  these  error-prone  pro-     another    12   months   through   the   end 
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which  will  tend  to  keep  that  level  from 
rising  and  thus  prevent  persons  or  fam- 


\_j_i. 1 


food  stamp  program,  let  me  just  state 
that  the  provisions  contained  in  S.  1309 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  dlsUngulshed 
gentleman  from  New  Jersev.  the  chair- 
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fraud,  error,  and  abuse  measures  con- 
tained in  this  bill  include: 

Rrst.  Computer  matching.  Strong  en- 
couragement for.  coupled  with  permis- 
sion to.  the  Secretary  and  State  agen- 
cies to  computer  match  information  sup- 
plied by  applicants  and  recipients 
against  all  available  wage  and  benefit 
data  contained  in  all  relevant  Federal 
agency  (including  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration )  files  and  in  the  files  of  the 
Department  and  the  States  to  verify  all 
income  information  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  be  manipulated  in  any  way  by 
the  applicant  or  recipient,  This  is  the 
single  most  effective  technique  now  in 
existence  for  avoiding  error  and  fraud 
and  preventing  benefit  payment  to  ineli- 
gible persons  and  benefit  overissuances 
to  eligible  ones.  Appropriate  safeguards 
and  limitations  would  obviate  misuse 
of  the  information  so  obtained. 

Second.  Increased  cost-sharing  for 
computerization.  A  bonus  of  25  percent 
in  additional  Federal  cost  sharing  (over 
the  normal  50  percent  >  for  the  admin- 
istrative costs  incurred  by  State  agen- 
cies in  developing  and  installing  com- 
puterized systems  for  handling  program 
data  in  order  to  make  full  and  efficient 
use  of  computer  matching  and  to  lower 
error  rates. 

Third.  Retrospective  accounting.  Pro- 
vision of  an  option  to  the  States  to  de- 
termine eligibility  and  benefits  for  cer- 
tain types  of  households  for  a  given 
month  in  light  of  a  prior  months  ac- 
tual income.  This  will  enable  States  to 
diminish  error  rates,  since  past  income 
can  be  accurately  ascertained,  while 
future  income  is  difficult  to  predict  pre- 
cisely. The  Inspector  General  strongly 
supports  giving  States  this  option. 

Fourth.  Periodic  reporting.  A  compan- 
ion requirement  compelling  certain  cate- 
gories of  households  in  States  relying 
upon  retrospective  accounting  to  submit 
periodic  reports  'probably  monthly,  in 
most  instances)  on  their  income  as  a 
condition  of  continuing  to  receive  food 
stamp  benefits. 

Fifth.  State  liability  for  errors.  A  pen- 
alty upon  those  States  that  fail  to  meet 
certain  specified  performance  standards 
in  controlling  their  error  rates,  includ- 
ing negative  case  actions,  in  light  of  na- 
tional standards,  with  States  to  be  liable 
for  all  erroneous  allotments  over  their 
prescribed  limit  out  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative cost-sharing  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  to  them.  The  In- 
spector General  recommended  this  con- 
cept of  reqiuring  States  to  share  in  the 
cost  of  their  own  mistakes,  as  "the  most 
effective  device  we  know  of  to  make  those 
States  and  projects  with  poorly  man- 
aged operations  take  an  aggressive  in- 
terest in  improving  the  program." 

Sixth.  State  incentives  for  reducing 
errors.  Concomitant  rewards  for  those 
States  that  are  exceptionally  successful 
in  reducing  their  error  rates,  either  ab- 
solutely in  relation  to  specified  low  error 
rates  or  comparatively  in  terms  of  sig- 
nificant percentage  improvement. 

Seventh.  Verification.  New  and 
strengthened  verification  procedures 
enabling  certification  workers  to  verify 
household  size  as  well  as  verify  intensive- 
ly where  comouter  profiles  reveal  that 
substantial  dollar  level  errors  are  associ- 


ated with  particular  household  charac- 
teristics. Use  of  these  error-prone  pro- 
files would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the 
Secretary.  This  should  end  the  misper- 
ception  of  many  State  officials  that  their 
hands  are  tied  in  connection  with  ver- 
ification. 

Eighth.  Photo  identification.  A  re- 
quirement that  all  certified  eligible 
households,  other  than  those  certified  at 
home  or  by  mail,  acquire  photographic 
identification  cards  to  present  with  their 
authorization  to  purchase  cards  when 
obtaining  food  stamps  in  those  areas, 
primarily  central  cities,  in  which  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  In- 
spector General,  finds  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  help  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  program. 

Ninth.  Forfeiture  of  property  involved 
in  illegal  transactions.  A  grant  of 
authority  to  the  Secretary  to  confiscate 
ca.sh  or  goods  used  in  food  stamp  traf- 
ficking in  which  large  volumes  of  stamps 
are  illegally  obtained  in  exchange  for 
lesser  amounts  of  cash  or  less  valuable 
commodities  and  later  redeemed  for  a 
profit. 

Tenth.  Restrictions  on  aliens.  The  in- 
come and  resources  of  an  ineligible  alien 
member  of  a  household  would  be  par- 
tially attributed  to  that  household, 
thereby  diminishing  its  benefits.  Certifi- 
cation workers  who  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  information  furnished  by  an 
applicant  household,  that  a  member  of 
that  household  is  in  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  immigration  laws,  are  to 
report  that  firm,  legal  conclusion  in  writ- 
ing to  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service. 

Eleventh.  Strikers.  Strikers  per  se 
would  not  be  eligible  for  food  stamps 
and  would  be  per  se  ineligible  unless  they 
were  either  exempt  from  work  registra- 
tion or  eligible  for  food  stamps  prior  to 
going  on  strike  or  were  involved  in  a 
lockout  or  else  could  demonstrate  that 
their  income  fell  within  the  requisite 
eligibility  levels,  their  assets  were  suf- 
ficiently low.  and  their  work  registration 
status  complied  with  the  governing  work 
rules. 

Twelfth.  State  administrative  fraud 
hearings.  Permission  to  States  to  refrain 
from  developing  an  administrative  fraud 
structure  so  long  as  they  ardently  and 
vigorously  pursue  fraud  in  their  court 
systems.  Many  States  contend  that  ad- 
ministrative antifraud  effort  Is  not  cost 
effective. 

Thirteenth.  Interference  with  the  pro- 
gram. A  ban  on  any  Federal  financial 
support  to  anv  person,  organization,  or 
group  that  interferes  with  or  impedes, 
directly  or  indirectly,  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  provision  of  the  act  or  any 
regulations.  This  is  designed  to  halt 
Federal  funding  of  efforts  illegally  to 
hassle  or  harass  State  and  local  officials 
seeking  to  operate  the  program  in  good 
faith  or  the  use  of  tactics  of  violence 
and  intimidation. 

Fourteenth.  Special  financial  audit  re- 
view of  high  participation  States.  Assur- 
ance that  any  State  in  which  program 
participants  constituted  more  than  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  State's  total 
population  would  Immediately  be  subject 
to  intensive  financial  audit. 

Fifteenth.  Extension  of  workfare.  Au- 


thority to  extend  workfare  pilot  projects 
another  12  months  through  the  end 
of  the  authorization  of  the  underlying 
law  on  September  30.  1981,  coupled  with 
a  competitive  process  to  select  the  best 
possible  14  projects  for  a  reliable  test 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  concept. 

With  the  addition  of  this  slew  of 
amendments  to  tighten  up  program  op- 
erations, the  committee  believes  that  it 
has  thoroughly  canvassed  all  of  the  avail- 
able antifraud  techniques  and  devices 
and  directed  implementation  of  those 
it  has  found  to  be  efficacious  in  reduc- 
ing error  and  abuse  at  a  reasonable  ad- 
ministrative cost.  Once  these  techniques 
and  devices  are  fully  in  place  in  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  have  the  opportunity  it  has 
been  denied  in  the  last  5  turbulent  years 
of  congressional  action  to  settle  down 
and  become  stable.  It  must  no  longer  be 
subject  to  an  annual  congressional  re- 
vision of  prior  marching  orders  whose 
content  is  inevitably  unpredictable  and 
the  accompanying  plethora  of  new  regu- 
lations which  must  be  incorporated  in 
handbooks,  manuals,  and.  most  trouble- 
some of  all,  instilled  in  the  conduct  of 
tens  of  thousands  State  and  local  cer- 
tification workers.  Retraining  personnel, 
rewriting  manuals,  and  reprograming 
computers  are  socially  wasteful  activi- 
ties that  can  themselves  be  a  major 
source  of  the  error  we  allegedly  seek 
to  eliminate. 

It  is  time  that  the  program  be  viewed 
as  mature  and  treated  appropriately,  so 
that  error  is  not  artificially  induced  by 
constant  change.  It  is  time  to  call  a  halt 
to  the  perpetual  amending  process.  The 
States  are  understandably  at  the  end  of 
their  patience  with  our  unsettling 
method  of  repealing  our  mandates  be- 
fore they  have  even  begun  to  be  en- 
forced. Good  program  administration  de- 
mands that  the  program  be  allowed  a 
period  of  peace  in  which  it  can  most 
fruitfully  and  effectively  diminish  the 
incidence  of  fraud,  error,  and  abuse, 
while  continuing  to  perform  in  the  out- 
standing fashion  I  noted  earlier  to  elimi- 
nate hunger  and  malnutrition  in  the 
United  States. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs,  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  know  that  changes  have  been  made. 
I  think  we  all  applaud  the  big.  really 
tremendous  effort  that  the  committee  has 
made  to  reach  it.  I  would  like  to  ask: 
Could  the  gentleman  tell  me  what  is  the 
maximum  income  of  a  family  of  four 
which  mleht  be  eli^ble  for  food  stamps? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  the  maximum  Is 
$11,412.  at  which  level  the  household 
would  receive  $31  in  stamps  for  a  month 
or  $1  a  day  to  supply  12  meals. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  For  a  family  of  four. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  the  maximum. 
That  is  not  the  average,  by  any  means. 
The  averaee  Is  $3,800  per  household. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  No,  but  that  is  the 
maximum. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  By  the  way,  one  of  the 
things  that  this  bill  does  is  postpone  the 
July  adjustment  In  the  poverty  level. 
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which  will  tend  to  keep  that  level  from 
rising  and  thus  prevent  persons  or  fam- 
ilies of  higher  Income  from  becoming 
eligible  for  the  program. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  answer. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Marj'land.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  meas- 
ure being  considered  today — S.  1309,  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980- 
I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the  cur- 
rent "balanced  budget  mania,"  which  is 
sweeping  this  Congress,  may  suggest  that 
the  "meat-ax"  approach  to  reducing 
Federal  spending  is  in  order  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  anticipated  intro- 
duction of  amendments  to  cripple  the 
intent  of  S.  1309  by  incorporating  un- 
necessary requirements  for  participation 
in  the  program,  should  be  rejected  since 
S.  1309  addresses  those  problems  which 
necessitate  reform  in  the  food  stamp 
program's  implementation. 

As  the  Members  of  this  House  must 
realize,  the  current  authorization  levels 
for  the  food  stamp  program  are  based  on 
earlier  economic  projections  which  have 
long  since  been  inadequate  due  to  rising 
food  costs  and  higher  unemployment. 
One  major  component  of  S.  1309  in- 
creases the  cap  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  $8.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  $9.7  biUion  for  1981.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  not  adopt  any  amendments 
which  may  weaken  or  eliminate  this  crit- 
ical provision  since  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  officials  have  acknowledged  that 
if  the  cap  is  not  lifted,  and  Congress  fails 
to  allocate  a  needed  $8.3  bilhon.  signifi- 
cant benefits  will  be  cut.  Moreover,  the 
provision  in  S.  1309  which  calls  for  rais- 
ing the  cap  rtn  the  food  stamp  program 
spending  is  flexible  enough  to  stipulate 
that  the  authorizations  may  be  exceeded 
by  5  percent  in  1980,  and  10  percent  in 
1981  should  unanticipated  economic  con- 
ditions occur  that  would  increase  pro- 
gram costs. 

A  second  major  part  of  S.  1309  is  one 
which  deserves  careful  attention.  This 
component  contains  what  are  notably 
some  of  the  strongest  measures  ever  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee to  reduce  fraud  and  error  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  certainly  share 
the  concerns  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  for  the  elimination  of  wasteful- 
ness in  the  implementation  of  critical 
intergovernmental  programs.  I  believe 
everyone  is  all  too  familiar  with  my 
stand  on  unnecessary  and  wasteful 
defense  spending,  to  name  another  area 
of  concern.  However,  in  this  instance, 
my  primary  concern  is  that  the  "tighten- 
ing up"  of  the  food  stamp  program's 
administrative  mechanisms  to  prevent 
abuse  wUl  clear  the  way  for  greater 
participation  in  the  program  by  those 
who  truly  need  its  benefits  the  most.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  carefully  reviewed  the  new 
antifraud,  error,  and  abuse  provisions 
that  are  contained  in  S.  1309.  While  I 
believe  that  there  are  coimtless  other 
programs — inside  and  outside  the  Fed- 
eral sector — which  warrant  administra- 
tive and  abuse  reforms  more  so  than  the 


food  stamp  program,  let  me  just  state 
that  the  provisions  contained  in  S.  1309 
should  remain  imtampered. 

The  third  major  component  of  S.  1309 
demonstrates  that  the  anticipated  imple- 
mentation of  the  bill's  antifraud  pro- 
visions will  not  be  designed  to  deny  food 
stamp  benefits  to  those  who  are  in  dire 
need  of  them.  These  provisions  expand 
food  stamp  benefits  to  certain  households 
which  have  been  heretofore  excluded 
from  the  program.  In  addition,  such  crit- 
ical provisions  as  the  one  which  states 
that  energy  assistance  payments  or 
allowances  made  imder  any  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  shall  be  excluded  from 
income  in  calculating  eligibility  and 
benefits,  certainly  deserve  our  support. 

Let  me  also  urge  my  colleagues  to  re- 
ject attempts  to  incorporate  any  provi- 
sions into  S.  1309  which  would  call  for 
the  reduction  of  a  family's  food  stamp 
benefits  if  a  free  or  reduced  school  lunch 
is  served  to  their  children.  Specifically, 
such  attempts,  as  we  saw  last  week  con- 
tained in  the  Gramm-Holt  substitute  to 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  are  aimed  at  the 
elimination  of  duplicative  benefits  for  a 
household.  Certainly,  as  I  mentioned 
earlier,  we  are  all  concerned  about  rid- 
ding the  vital  food  stamp  program  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  duplication.  However. 
it  must  be  realized  that  the  Federal 
school  lunch  program  was  designed  by 
Congress  as  a  supplement,  and  not  a  sub- 
stitute for  children's  nutritional  needs. 
We  must  also  face  the  fact  that  our  chil- 
dren cannot  be  penalized  for  the  mis- 
management, poor  administration,  and 
admittedly  the  abuse  and  fraud  involved 
in  the  food  stamp  program  implemen- 
tation. Cutting  into  the  household  bene- 
fits based  on  a  family's  participation  in 
the  supplemental  school  lunch  program 
is  not  getting  to  the  root  of  adminis- 
trative problems — it  is  making  our  chil- 
dren pay  for  Federal.  State,  local,  and  in 
some  cases,  parental  mistakes.  The  exist- 
ing provisions  contained  in  S.  1309  and 
not  the  incorporation  of  an  amendment 
which  involves  a  supplemental  school 
lunch  program,  should  serve  as  the  basis 
for  fraud  reduction  efforts  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  measure  before  us  today  by  no 
means  represents  a  panacea  with  respect 
to  the  needed  reforms  in  the  food  stamp 
program's  administration.  On  the  other 
side,  we  still  may  not  view  this  legisla- 
tion as  facilitating  the  program's  com- 
plete responsiveness  to  all  needy  fami- 
lies. However,  no  one  should  deny  the 
need  for  S.  1309's  provisions.  The  food 
stamp  program  is  presently  dependent 
on  the  passage  of  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  its  continued  operation.  The 
program  is  certainly  in  need  of  the  re- 
form mechanisms  contained  in  S.  1309. 
Last,  and  most  importantly,  the  food 
stamp  benefits  undoubtedly  need  to  be 
expanded  to  include  such  individuals 
as  women  and  children  residing  in  shel- 
ters for  battered  women.  S.  1309  expands 
the  benefits  to  include  these  individuals 
and  others  who  are  deserving.  The  Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980  should 
be  adopted,  and  I  urge  its  passage  with- 
out crippling  amendments. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  that  we  move  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  to  approve  S.  1309,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980. 

We  all  know  that  this  vital  program  is 
facing  an  ominous  deadline — by  May  15 
action  must  be  completed  on  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  the 
authorizing  bill  now  before  us,  and  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  provid- 
ing the  necessary  additional  funds  for 
this  fiscal  year.  Otherwise  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  will  be  legally  obli- 
gated to  order  suspension  of  the  program 
on  June  1. 

The  prospect  of  susj>ension  of  all  food 
stamp  benefits  is  absolutely  appalling. 
Currently  21.4  million  Americans  receive 
food  stamps — approximately  10  percent 
of  our  population.  In  my  own  congres- 
sional district,  the  city  of  Newark  alone 
has  90,000  residents  who  depend  on  the 
food  stamp  program  to  meet  their  dally 
food  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  Involved  are 
our  fellow  citizens  least  able  to  sustain 
themselves  without  the  vital  assistance 
provided  by  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  are  the  elderly,  the  young,  the  dis- 
abled, the  unemployed.  Their  average  in- 
come is  significantly  less  than  half  of  the 
poverty  level.  Over  half  of  our  Nation's 
food  stamp  households  have  gross  in- 
comes of  under  $3,600  a  year. 

Moreover,  food  stamp  recipients  are 
for  the  most  part  not  able  in  any  way  to 
increase  their  incomes.  Over  20  percent 
of  all  food  stamp  households  are  headed 
by  persons  over  60.  The  vast  majority  of 
adult  food  stamp  participants  are  either 
working  full-time  but  at  wages  so  low  as 
to  require  assistance,  or  else  unable  to 
work  because  of  age.  disabihty  or  the  re- 
sponsibility of  taking  care  of  prehigh 
school  age  children  or  incapacitated 
adults. 

We  cannot  abandon  these  least  fortu- 
nate in  our  society,  even  temporarily,  to 
privation,  malnutrition,  and  the  threat  of 
starvation.  Infiation  is  not  their  fault. 
Unemployment  is  not  their  fault.  Our 
miscalculations  on  food  stamp  program 
costs  are  not  their  fault.  They  cannot 
help  growing  older  or  suffering  the  rav- 
ages of  disability  and  accident. 

There  are  families  now  with  absolutely 
no  net  income  left  after  deductions  who 
have  only  food  stamps  with  which  to  buy 
food.  Many  members  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices have  been  forced  to  rely  upon  food 
stamps  to  feed  their  families.  Mothers 
across  the  countrj'  are  struggling  to  care 
for  their  children  on  the  small  sum  of 
57  cents  per  person  with  which  to  buy 
every  ingredient  of  every  meal. 

I  was  very  moved  by  a  letter  I  received 
from  an  attorney  working  with  the  Rut- 
gers Legal  Aid  Clinic  who  is  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  will  cast  aside  our  poor. 
He  described  most  eloquently  one  of  his 
cases: 

A  man.  age  59.  and  his  wife  came  to  me  the 
other  day  to  seek  counsel  with  regards  to  ob- 
taining Social  Security  Disability  benefits. 
The  man  had  worked  as  a  truck  driver  for 
most  of  his  life  and  recently  underwent  an 
operation  for  cancer  of  the  lung.  One  lung 
was  removed.  The  man  wished  to  retvim  to 
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work  but  his  doctor  said  there  was  no  way 
be  could  do  so. 

At  the  Dolnt  when  he  came  to  see  me  the 


Mr,  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will     over  the  program  while  assisting  low- 
the  gentleman  yield?  income  Americans.  The  cap  is  more  nee- 
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argument    the    gentleman    just    made.     1979  and  are  presently  estimated  to  go    Secretary    has    apparently    chosen    to 
Every  tune  we  brmg  this  bill  up  at  the    up  another  8  to  10  percent  between  1979    ignore  the  authoritVVwJ^  hT^^°  ♦.!! 
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work  but  his  doctor  said  there  was  no  way 
be  could  do  so. 

At  the  point  when  he  came  to  see  me  the 
man  and  his  wife  had  exhausted  their  tem- 
porary disability  benefits  and  had  no  re- 
sources left  upon  which  to  draw  They  had 
applied  to  Welfare  for  the  first  time  In  their 
Uvea  and.  after  waiting  three  weeks,  had  not 
yet  been  properly  processed  through  the  sys- 
tem BO  that  they  could  receive  a  check.  Dur- 
ing this  time  though  they  did  receive  food 
stamps.  Were  It  not  for  the  food  stamps  this 
couple  would  not  only  be  penniless  but  might 
well  be  starving  Further,  both  the  man  and 
bis  wife  were  already  under  great  physical 
and  emotional  stress 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  circum- 
stances confronting  us.  I  maintain  that 
all  of  us  in  Congress  have  a  heavT  re- 
sponsibility to  our  fellow  citizens  in  need. 
We  are  all  guardians  of  the  health. 
safety — and  indeed  survival — of  the  men. 
women,  and  children  who  depend  on  food 
stamps  for  existence. 

We  must  put  aside  all  matters  of  parti- 
sanship, and  speedily  resolve  all  dis- 
agreements of  consequence,  while  fore- 
going the  leisure  of  extended  debate  on 
insignificant  issues,  to  enact  as  soon  as 
possible  this  measure  and  the  other  two 
legislative  matters  essential  to  avoid  any 
disruption  In  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Conjiectlcut. 

n  1830 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
severe  crisis  now  facing  the  food  stamp 
program.  Unless  the  Congress  acts  very 
quickly,  food  stamp  benefits  in  all  States 
will  stop  on  June  1.  and  the  conse- 
quences— in  human  terms — will  be  dev- 
astating. 

Our  highest  priority  following  passage 
of  the  budget  resolution  must  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  spending  cap  on  the  food 
stamp  program  to  permit  continuation 
of  benefits  this  summer.  The  Food  Stamp 
Act  Amendments  of  1980,  as  reported  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee,  would 
take  this  essential  step,  lifting  the 
spending  ceilings  from  the  current  $6.2 
billion  to  the  $8.7  billion  which  will  be 
required  to  fimd  the  program  this  year. 

Without  question,  there  are  other  is- 
sues in  this  legislation  for  the  House  to 
consider — including  attempts  to  tighten 
up  administration  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  eliminate  waste  and  fraud.  Yet 
we  cannot  allow  a  lengthy  debate  to  hide 
the  urgency  of  congressional  action  on 
the  spending  cap  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  The  program  is  basically  sound, 
and  the  benefits  are  desperately  needed 
by  the  poor  and  the  elderly — the  exten- 
sion of  the  program  represents  a  re- 
sponsibility that  a  compassionate  society 
cannot  Ignore. 

Knowing  of  the  importance  of  con- 
gressional action  to  lift  the  spending  cap. 
I  strongly  urge  rapid  enactment  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980. 
Assimilng  that  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation for  the  food  stamp  program  will 
be  brought  to  the  fioor  In  the  very  near 
future,  I  remain  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will  prevent  any  disruption  of  food 
stamp  benefits  in  the  months  ahead. 


Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I.  too, 
of  course,  support  this  bill.  I  support  the 
chairman's  remarks  and  would  like  to 
make  two  quick  comments. 

First  of  all,  we  have  in  this  bill  acted 
very  reasonably  and  responsibly  because 
we  have  not  totally  eliminated  the  cap 
which  existed  beforehand,  but  we  have 
raised  the  cap  and  added  a  cushion  to 
provide  enough  flexibility  so  that  if  un- 
employment goes  up  or  food  price  infla- 
tion continues  to  go  up  we  will  provide 
that  cushion  so  that  poor  people  will 
not  have  to  worry  about  having  their 
benefits  cut  off. 

Second,  I  would  urge  this  House  to 
reject  amendments  which  may  sound 
good  on  their  face  but  would  so  unneces- 
sarily complicate  the  program  that  there 
would  be  no  way  that  we  could  get  an 
authorization  bill  passed  by  May  15  and 
the  benefits  into  both  the  hands'  and 
mouths  of  needy  people.  If  we  want  to 
honor  our  commitment  on  food  stamps 
we  wUl  pass  the  bill  as  recommended  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  in 
Congress  on  the  merits  of  the  funding 
ceiling  or  cap  on  food  stamp  program 
expenditures.  Unlike  most  other  social 
programs,  like  medicare,  which  operate 
on  an  entitlement  basis  and  permit  open- 
ended  spending,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  been  subject  to  a  cap  on  its  annual 
authorization  .since  1977.  Spending  levels 
for  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  were  es- 
tablished at  that  time. 

When  the  ceUing  was  enacted,  it  was 
anticipated  that  its  presence  would  im- 
prove spending  control  and  financial  re- 
sponsibility in  the  food  stamp  program. 
One  factor  not  taken  Into  account  was  a 
skyrocketing  rate  of  Inflation  that  par- 
tlciUarly  impacted  retail  food  prices.  In 
1977  when  the  cap  figures  were  devel- 
?2S^,  *he  Congressional  Budget  Office 
'CBO.  estimated  that  food  prices  would 
increase  3  to  4  percent  a  year.  In  fact 
1^  o^S^,«''^r*  "P  22  percent  between 
]  V^l"^  l^^^-  ^"'^  "«  presently  pro- 

IT       .^n^^''^  ^°^^  "P  *«  percent  be- 
tween 1977  and  1981. 

Accordingly,  an  increase  in  the  ceiling 

was  approved  last  year  to  permit  funding 

for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1979  and 

we  are  here  again  today  to  approve  an 

mcrease  for  the  rest  of  this  year  and 

1981  as  well.  Failure  to  approve  such  an 

increase  by   the  May    15   deadline  will 

'it,';^!  =  ^1°^"^  to  be  shut  down  on 
June  1.  Such  action  will  be  disastrous  to 
many  needy  Americans  who  rely  on  food 
stamps  to  supplement  their  daily  nutri- 
tional requirements.  The  people  hurt  will 
be  those  who  can  least  afford  it  Sixtv 
percent  of  those  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram are  the  very  old  and  very  young— 
those  with  the  least  ability  to  cha!nge 
their  economic  situations.  Over  half  of 
the  households  receiving  food  stamps 
have  gross  incomes  under  $3,600  a  year 
Opponents  of  the  cap  believe  that  its 
absence  would  eliminate  these  last  min- 
ute rushes  for  increases.  I  feel  differently 
and  oppose  its  removal.  A  cap  permits 
us  to  maintain  adequate  fiscal  oversight 


over  the  program  while  assisting  low- 
income  Americans.  The  cap  is  more  nec- 
essary than  ever  to  keep  the  program 
within  spending  limits.  It  Is  significant 
in  prodding  us  to  review  eligibility  cri- 
teria and  program  operations.  In  this 
belief  I  offered  an  amendment  in  com- 
mittee which  is  included  in  the  bill  before 
us  to  increase  the  1980  cap  to  $8.7  billion 
and  the  1981  cap  to  $9.7  billion.  To  ac- 
count for  unanticipated  changes  in  the 
economy  which  have  caused  these  11th 
hour  pushes  to  raise  the  ceiling,  my  pro- 
vision includes  an  authorization  cushion 
which  would  permit  an  increase  over  the 
cap  of  5  percent  in  1980  and  10  percent 
in  1981.  These  cushions  would  only  be 
allowed  when  certain  economic  condi- 
tions occur  such  as  .severe  unemployment 
or  a  significantly  higher  inflation  rate. 
Congress  would  have  to  continue  to  ap- 
prove any  increase  over  the  cushion 
amounts. 

The  funding  levels  in  the  provision  are 
based  on  USDA  estimates  for  program 
costs  for  1980  and  1981.  I  am  hopeful 
that  these  amounts  will  be  adequate. 
Nevertheless,  the  cushion  Is  particularly 
crucial  at  this  juncture  because  we  are 
dealing  with  more  variables  than  ever 
before.  First,  the  CBO.  by  assuming  a 
more  pessimistic  picture  for  the  econ- 
omy, has  projected  food  stamp  expendi- 
tures above  the  Department's  figures. 
Second,  the  administration  has  included 
in  its  estimate  a  $200  million  savings 
from  a  reduced  error  rate  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  In  my  judgment,  it  may  be  unreal- 
istic to  Eissume  such  sizable  savings  so 
rapidly.  Third,  since  the  economy  has 
taken  a  downturn  since  approval  of  the 
provision,  unemployment  has  been  in- 
creasing. Each  one-half  of  1  percent  in- 
crease in  imemployment  adds  between 
$250  and  $270  million  in  costs  to  the 
program. 

I  do  not  want  to  expose  food  stamp 
recipients  to  the  hardship  of  reduced 
benefits  during  these  inflation-stricken 
times.  We  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
insure  that  needy  Americans  can  meet 
their  nutritional  requirements.  It  also 
makes  more  sense  than  responding  to 
inadequate  nutrition  after  the  fact 
through  higher  medical  costs.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  an  obligation  for  us 
to  carefully  scrutinize  budget  expendi- 
tures, especially  those  that  are  increas- 
ing dramatically.  The  cushion  approach 
sets  a  realistic  goal  for  food  stamp  ex- 
penditures, while  allowing  needed  flexi- 
bility. By  retaining  the  fiscal  guidelines 
imposed  by  the  cap,  the  program  stays 
in  the  authorization  process  where  It 
belongs.  This  guarantees  what  was  al- 
ways most  meaningful  about  the  cap — 
adequate  congressional  oversight. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  iMr.  Glickman).  with  whom  I 
somet  mes  agree.  One  thing,  however, 
that  has  really  burned  me  up  In  this 
whole  debate  about  food  stamps  is  the 
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argiiment  the  gentleman  just  made. 
Every  time  we  bring  this  bill  up  at  the 
very  last  minute,  when  there  is  a  crisis, 
we  are  told  not  to  accept  any  more 
amendments  because  people  are  going 
to  go  hungry. 

I  think  this  bill  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant we  face  and  every  amendment 
ought  to  be  addressed  in  a  reasonable 
fashion  with  debate  on  the  merits  and 
rejected  or  passed,  but  we  ought  not  to 
labor  under  the  fabricated  crisis  of  a 
deadline  that  is  upon  us.  I  wish  the  bill 
had  been  before  us  much  earlier. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  just  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  reported  this 
bill  some  time  ago.  It  would  have  been 
my  desire  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  at  an 
earlier  time.  Frankly,  with  the  necessity 
to  adopt  a  third  budget  resolution  for 
1980,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  House 
would  first  need  to  dispose  of  at  least  its 
tentative  decisions  with  respect  to  the 
budget  resolution  for  1980  before  a  bill 
of  this  magnitude  could  appropriately 
be  brought  to  the  fioor. 

But  I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
that  these  are  not  the  best  circumstances 
under  which  to  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  would  also  agree  with  him  that  as  far 
as  consideration  of  amendments  are 
concerned  every  amendment  ought  to  be 
and  should  be  considered  appropriately 
by  the  committee.  In  fact,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  rule  affecting  amendments 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  mentioned 
earlier,  we  have  an  open  rule  on  this  bill 
and  all  amendments  will  be  in  order  that 
are  germane. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  would  Uke  to  com- 
ment to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
that  I  did  not  mean  the  amendments  to 
be  offered.  I  am  sure  all  have  been  well 
thought  out.  I  would  say,  unfortimately, 
both  through  the  efforts  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  perhaps  through 
our  own  scheduling,  we  are  up  to  a  crisis 
point  in  time,  and  I  think  that  if  we  bur- 
den this  bill  with  an  extraordinary  num- 
ber of  amendments  we  probably  could 
not  get  it  passed  in  time  to  prevent  a 
cutoff  of  benefits. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  1309.  Since  coming  to  the 
Congress,  I  have  been  actively  involved 
in  food  stamp  legislation  on  several  oc- 
casions. Each  time,  we  have  done  the 
best  that  we  could  to  anticipate  economic 
conditions  which  would  allow  us  to  fore- 
cast the  need  for  food  stamps.  In  1977, 
when  we  set  the  caps  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  fiscal  year  1981,  no  one  could  see 
the  amazing  rise  in  food  prices. 

When  cap  figures  were  developed  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  it  was  estimated  that 
food  prices  would  rise  at  an  average  rate 
of  3  to  4  percent  a  year.  Thus,  the  cap 
for  expenditures  was  set  at  $6.19  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  In  reality,  food  prices 
went  up  22  percent  between  1977  and 


1979  and  are  presently  estimated  to  go 
up  another  8  to  10  percent  between  1979 
and  1980. 

Another  major  factor  contributing  to 
higher  costs  in  the  program  is  rising  im- 
employment. When  cap  figures  were  de- 
veloped in  1977,  it  was  estimated  that 
unemployment  would  be  under  6  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  In  fact,  unemploy- 
ment is  now  expected  to  average  6.7  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1980.  Similar  changes 
are  anticipated  to  take  place  In  fiscal 
year  1981.  necessitating  changes  in  the 
cap  for  that  year. 

Let  me  stress  that  these  are  changes 
that  were  not,  and  in  all  fairness,  could 
not  be  anticipated  when  cap  figures  were 
drawn  up  in  1977.  We  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  the  many  poor  recipients  who 
face  a  complete  cutoff  of  benefits  In  June 
of  this  year.  These  are  fair  and  necessary 
increases,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  this  bill  to  the 
floor  under  something  of  a  "funding 
crisis"  atmosphere.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Bergland  has  indicated  "that  he  must 
"suspend"  benefits  by  June  1  unless  Con- 
gress acts  prior  to  May  15.  Both  program 
administrators  and  recipients  alike  are 
contacting  Members  of  Congress  appeal- 
ing to  prevent  this  June  1  cutoff.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  funding  situa- 
tion is  serious,  and  I  am  especially  con- 
cerned that  the  Impact  of  possible  pro- 
gram termination  upon  the  elderly  and 
disabled,  those  least  able  to  provide  for 
themselves. 

However.  I  do  feel  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  Secretary's  attribution  of 
congressional  liability  for  the  funding 
crisis  Is  not  the  assessment  I  would 
make  of  liabUlty  for  this  dilemma.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  my  conclusion. 

First,  the  other  body  passed  authoriz- 
ing legislation  in  the  summer  of  1979. 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
reported  S.  1309.  the  fiscal  1980  and 
1981  authorizing  measure,  on  February 
27.  1980.  Action  was  not  scheduled  be- 
cause of  the  administration's  delay  in 
submitting  the  President's  revised  budg- 
et: the  expected  January  21  budget  did 
not  arrive  until  Januarj'  28.  and  the  re- 
vised budget  arrived  March  31.  1980. 
Such  delay  in  turn  delayed  the  Congress 
in  proceeding  with  its  budget  process  in 
a  timely  fashion.  Moreover,  there  ap- 
parently was  a  decision  made  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  chairmen  of  the 
Rules  and  Budget  Committees  that  no 
bills  requiring  budget  waivers  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  would  be  taken  up 
on  the  floor  until  after  House  action  on 
the  first  and  third  budget  resolutions. 

Second,  I  feel  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  fact  that  program  funding  is 
short  should  not  have  come  as  any  sur- 
prise on  April  15,  1980;  rather,  USDA  of- 
ficials have  known  all  along  that  the 
$6,189  billion  fiscal  year  1980  apprc^rla- 
tion  is  Inadequate  if  food  stamp  allot- 
ments are  to  be  fully  funded.  Further,  the 
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Secretar>-  has  apparently  chosen  to 
ignore  the  authority  given  him  by  the 
Lugar  amendment  which  is  the  language 
contained  in  section  18  of  the  1977  act 
which  allows  him  to  make  discretionary 
benefit  reductions  so  that  the  value  of  the 
allotments  issued  would  not  exceed  the 
appropriation. 

I  understand  that  Secretary  Bergland 
has  based  his  decision  not  to  make  any 
benefit  reductions  on  his  determination 
that  the  language  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Appropriations  Committee  report  ac- 
companying the  1980  appropriations  bills 
are  expressions  of  congressional  intent  to 
fully  fund  the  program  at  "current  bene- 
fit levels."  In  my  mind,  even  If  one  were 
to  concede  that  these  reports  are  expres- 
sions of  congressional  intent  to  continue 
the  program,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  clear 
that  such  language  assumed  that  the  De- 
partment should  go  ahead  with  January 
indexation  of  benefits  which  the  Depart- 
ment did;  or  that  the  Department  should 
not  address  in  any  way  some  measure  for 
controlling  this  incredible  growth  rate. 

Certainly,  the  Secretary's  decision  to 
fully  fund  the  program  until  appropria- 
tions run  out  carries  with  it  sMne  risk 
unless  he  was  given  assurances  by  the 
Speaker  and  the  majority  leader  of  the 
other  body  that  the  House  would  come  to 
the  rescue  In  time. 

Also,  I  think  it  Important  that  atten- 
tion be  called  to  the  "new  ballgame  "  we 
are  dealing  with  under  the  recently  im- 
plemented 1977  Food  Stamp  Act  legisla- 
tion, which  was  adopted  at  the  adminis- 
tration's strong  urging.  Traditionally, 
USDA  has  based  food  stamp  estimates  on 
two  basic  factors — projected  food  costs 
and  unemployment  figures.  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  these  predictors  alone  are  re- 
hable  as  forecasters  for  the  new  progrum 
because  we  are  experiencing  dramatic 
program  growth  and  the  cost  at  a  time 
when  food  prices  are  actually  declining 
and  when  unemployment  has  remained 
well  within  earlier  projections.  According 
to  a  Congressional  Budget  OlBce  paper 
of  April  22,  1980,  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  revising  its  January  1980  fis- 
cal year  1980  and  1981  current  policy 
food  stamp  projectiwis,  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  the  program  has  demon- 
strated a  phenomenal  growth  rate  be- 
cause of  the  income  transfer  imprimatur 
It  has  taken  on  with  the  elimination  of 
the  purchase  requirement.  The  CBO 
paper  reads : 

WhUe  food  p.Mces  have  clearly  stabilised 
during  this  period  i  first  quarter.  1980) ,  other 
basic  necessities  have  experienced  imprece- 
denied  increases — housing  Increased  at  a  19.5 
percent  rate,  fuel  oil  at  a  62  6  percent,  gaso- 
line at  a  95  4  percent,  transportation  costs 
at  a  33.6  percent,  public  transportation  at  a 
26  3  percent,  and  medical  care  at  a  16.9  per- 
cent. 

Rapid  price  Increases  have  resulted  In  low 
and  lower-middle  income  families  choosing 
to  reallocate  their  limited  incomes  so  as  to 
select  those  commodities  which  are  subsi- 
dized and  thereby  continue  to  maintain 
their  real  purchasing  power  In  the  nonsub- 
sldlzed  goods  Since  the  elimination  of  the 
purchase  requirement,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  become  more  of  a  direct  Income 
transfer  program,  directly  substltutable  for 
nonfood  purchases.  Hence,  the  propensity 
to  participate  In  the  program  increaaes  with 
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reUtively  high  rates  of  inflation  m   non-    billion    ah-eady    appropriated,    and    for     Une  this  July,  which  will  keep  the  eliti 
food,  but  still  basic  Items  1931  an  addiUonal  $3.5  billion  over  the     bUity  at  approximately  the  present  IpvI 
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The  authorized  ceiling  under  current 
law  is  $6.2  billion  for  both  fiscal  year 


Something  is  Inherently  remiss  in  a 
Government   pro«ram  which   rTnius  u^ 
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relatively    high    rates   of   Inflation    in    non- 
food, but  still  basic  Items 

I  certainly  do  not  think  we  know  all 
there  ^s  to  know  about  the  estimating 
methodology  for  the  new  program,  but  I 
do  suggest  that  other  factors  are  now 
at  work  driving  up  program  growth.  We 
need  to  recognize  clearly  that  the  sub- 
stituted portion  of  the  aJlotment  is  be- 
ing spent  on  nonfood  components  of  the 
market  basket  which  are  escalating  in 
cost  faster  than  the  food  component. 
This  lure  of  the  free,  substituted  income 
is  bringing  into  the  program  more  lower- 
middle-income  people,  and  the  impact 
of  the  numbers  of  people  who  will  be 
lured  to  the  program  is  difficult  to  meas- 
ure because  it  is  a  behavioral  decision. 

Also.  S.  1309,  like  all  the  other  food 
stamp  bills  of  recent  memory,  has  a 
net  Impact  of  cost,  not  of  savings.  This 
is  because  eligibility  is  expanded  even 
further  under  the  bill  than  what  current 
law  provides. 

What  I  am  saying  in  short  is  that  we 
cannot  fault  program  estimators  for 
shortfall  projections.  Certainly,  I  feel 
that  CBO  has  given  us  their  most  com- 
plete and  up-to-date  information. 
Rather,  what  we  do  know  is  that  the 
food  stamp  program  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  purchase  requirement  Is  a 
new  ballgame.  Further,  we  can  say  with 
certainty  that  the  traditional  program 
variables  for  growth  estimation — that  is. 
food  prices  and  unemployment  rates — 
simply  are  no  longer  the  basic  factors  at 
play. 

We  do  not  even  have  a  characteristic 
survey  of  participants  under  the  new  act 
which  would  be  reflective  of  the  changes 
of  the  1977  act  upon  program  recipients. 

While  I  do  not  condone  the  somewhat 
contrived  fimdlng  crisis.  I  do  feel  the 
best  course  of  action  is  for  the  Congress 
to  act  promptly  to  resolve  these  problems 
and  keep  the  food  stamp  program  In 
operation. 

Even  though  we  are  again  operating 
under  a  "funding  crisis"  atmosphere,  as 
we  have  on  every  occasion  we  have  ad- 
dressed food  stamps  since  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  1977  act,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  fail  to  address  real  reform 
measures.  As  we  go  about  amending  this 
bill,  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  additional  money  we  are 
being  asked  to  authorize  can  really  be 
traced  to  the  truly  disheartening  eco- 
nomic situation.  However,  we  should  also 
keep  in  mind  that  the  expansionist  na- 
ture of  the  new  act  and  its  high  gross 
Income  limit  have  more  than  a  little  to 
do  with  the  Increased  need  also.  Mem- 
bers should  ask  themselves  if  they  really 
believe  a  family  of  four  with  gross  in- 
come in  excess  of  $17,000  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  food  stamps.  If  not.  then  S.  1309 
Is  the  vehicle  for  reduction.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  look  at  this  bill  in  depth 
Let  us  address  the  bill  in  an  effective 
maimer  and  not  be  stampeded  Into 
careless  legislative  action. 
n  1840 

Mi-.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
frcHn  Idaho  'Mr.  Symms)  . 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980  raises 
the  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1980  by 
an  additional  $2.5  billion  over  the  $6.2 


billion  already  appropriated,  and  for 
1981  an  additional  $3.5  billion  over  the 
$6.2  billion  authorized  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  Furthermore,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  has  taken  the  step  of 
adopting  the  Gllckman  amendment 
which  authorizes  an  additional  5  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1980  and  an  addi- 
tional 10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1981 
above  these  figures  for  unanticipated  in- 
creases if  the  Secretary  deems  the  extra 
percentage  is  necessary  According  to  the 
statement  coming  from  the  majority  side 
of  the  aisle,  S  1309  would  impose  upon 
the  food  stamp  program  the  toughest, 
the  most  extensive  collection  of  provi- 
sions to  deter  error  and  punish  abuse 
ever  found  in  any  nutrition  program  or 
any  single  piece  of  income-security  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress.  Supposedly, 
the  majority  are  pointing  to  the  provi- 
sions for  the  computer  crosschecking  of 
earnings  information,  retrospective  ac- 
counting, error  rate  sanctions,  and  the 
like.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  these 
provisions  would  have  an  impact  on 
fraud  detection  and  error  rate  reduction, 
and  there  is  especially  noteworthy  in  this 
regard  the  incentive  for  States  to  ac- 
quire increased  computerization  to  ac- 
commodate more  meticulous  crosschecks 
in  the  future.  However.  I  think  one 
should  keep  in  mind  that  most  earnings 
information  Is  quite  stale,  as  much  as  2 
years  old  before  it  is  computerized,  and. 
thus,  it  will  not  be  a  tool  for  eligibility 
determinations  but  only  a  tool  for  audits 
which  occur  much  later. 

Furthermore,  the  respective  account- 
ing provision  has  the  name  of  reform, 
but  it  does  not  have  any  effective  com- 
phance  dates  for  households  to  make 
income  reports  or  dates  for  program  cut- 
off if  the  households  do  not  report  in  a 
timely  manner.  Thus,  the  households 
can  be  carried  into  infinity  for  all  Intents 
and  purposes. 

Another  thing.  Mr.  Chairman.  S.  1309 
dramatically  increases  the  number  of 
deductions  households  may  take,  even 
though  the  standard  deduction  Inserted 
in  the  1977  Food  Stamp  Act  was  designed 
to  provide  households  with  a  lump  sum 
that  allowed  for  several  specific  deduc- 
tions. The  reform  of  the  1977  Food 
Stamp  Act  was  supposed  to  eliminate  the 
itemized  deductions  and  give  each  house- 
hold a  monthly  standard  deduction 
which  represented  the  former  itemized 
deductions. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1977  Food 
Stamp  Act.  the  Congress  has  restored 
many  of  these  deductions.  This  fact, 
coupled  with  the  many  income  Items 
which  are  excluded  from  the  calculation 
process.  Is  the  reason  that  very  high- 
income  households  can  receive  food 
stamps.  For  example,  under  this  legis- 
lation, a  family  of  four  can  have  a  gross 
income  limit  of  well  over  $17,000  and 
legitimately  get  food  stamps. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  know  the  gentleman  would 
be  concerned,  as  I  would,  if  some  action 
on  our  part  would  permit  that.  I  am 
going  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will 
postpone  any  adjustment  of  the  poverty 


line  this  July,  which  will  keep  the  ehgi- 
bility  at  approximately  the  present  level 
and  not  the  allowed  increases  the  gentle- 
man is  referring  to.  I  hope  I  will  have 
support  on  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man for  that  correction. 

The  only  way  to  reduce  total  program 
outlays  and  scale  the  program  to  the 
lowest  income  sector  of  our  population 
is  to  address  the  Income  eligibility  pa- 
rameters, and  this  bill  does  not  do  so. 

1  will  be  pleased  if  the  chairman  is  going 
to  address  that  problem.  Of  course.  I 
think  we  must  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
as  long  as  we  have  12  percent  to  20  per- 
cent inflation  rates,  more  and  more  fam- 
ilies are  going  to  continue  to  qualify  for 
food  stamps.  I  think  that  the  concern  of 
myself  and  many  other  Members  of  this 
body  is  that  when  one  looks  at  the  record 
and  sees  that  in  1977  we  spent  $5.5  bil- 
lion on  food  stamps,  we  came  in  and 
reformed  the  program  so  that  it  would 
be  corrected,  and  to  find  out  that  in 
fiscal  year  1981  we  are  talking  about 
nearly  $11  billion  for  food  stamps  Is 
quite  disconcerting.  I  think,  not  only  to 
us  but  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  who  happen  to  be  in  an  income 
category,  say,  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  a 
year  with  a  family  of  four  who  are  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  program  and 
who  continue  to  see  this  program  grow 
and  grow  and  grow. 

a  1740 

I  know  I  most  certainly  am  distressed 
about  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture could  have  anticipated  the 
problem  that  he  was  In.  He  had  the 
parameters  within  the  law  when  we 
passed  it  last  year  with  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment which  we  also  passed  in  the  House 
which  called  for  the  other  than  pro  rata 
as  the  way  to  space  out  the  use  of  the 
food  stamps  so  they  could  give  those 
stamps  to  the  most  needy,  so  they  would 
not  run  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  but 
here  we  are  up  against  the  wall  In  a  sit- 
uation where  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture is  saying  If  we  do  not  get  legislation 
right  away  then  the  blind  and  the  most 
needy  and  the  disadvantaged,  the  older 
senior  citizens  and  so  forth  will  be  with- 
out food. 

I  think  that  It  is  Important  that  we  as 
a  body  recognize  what  has  happened.  I 
think  It  is  also  important  that  we  do 
make  substantial  amendments  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  tomorrow. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

Mr.  W AMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  summary.  I  would 
simply  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think 
the  tragic  part  of  this  Is  that  the  major 
restricting  reforms  have  not  yet  been 
made  and  I  would  encourage  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  restore  the  purchase 
requirements  back  to  the  food  stamp 
pr-^gram  so  that  we  will  have  two  things 
h.  ppen  with  the  program:  First,  we  will 
assure  that  the  people  who  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  program  will  be  getting 
closer  to.  at  least,  an  adequately  nutri- 
tious diet  and  they  will  be  allocating  a 
bigger  share  of  their  dollars  to  food,  and 
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couple  that  with  the  discipline  that  this 
brings  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  figures  that 
have  been  released  by  CBO,  which  I 
think  are  noteworthy  for  the  committee, 
point  out  that  the  increased  food  price 
has  increased  the  cost  of  the  program 
by  37  percent,  increased  unemployment 
by  26  percent  and  increased  participa- 
tion by  35  percent  as  more  and  more 
people  are  coming  into  the  program  and 
the  removal  of  the  purchase  requirement 
has  made  it  much  easier  for  people  to 
get  on  the  program  and  opening  up  the 
floodgates  of  numbers  of  people  partic- 
ipating so  I  hope  we  would  look  favorably 
upon  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  will  be  offering 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  Gllckman 
cushion  from  the  bill  because  I  do  be- 
lieve that  the  Gllckman  amendment 
most  certainly  is  an  invitation  to  those 
people  in  the  administration,  whether 
they  be  from  my  party  or  from  the  ma- 
jority party,  to  go  ahead  and  spend  extra 
money  because  you  have  always  that  10 
percent  cushion  you  can  fall  back  on.  so 
then  they  go  out  and  advertise  the  pro- 
grams more,  and  these  are  some  of  the 
problems  with  which  this  Congress  must 
come  to  grips. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  in  passage  of  the  budget  that  passed 
today.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  close  on 
an  optimistic  note. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
like  to  close  on  a  more  optimistic  note 
to  say  that  maybe  we  will  get  the  econ- 
omy turned  around  and  have  less  de- 
mand on  this  type  of  program  but  I  have 
to  say  with  the  passage  of  the  budget 
that  passed  the  Congress  today  where 
taxes  are  being  raised  on  the  working 
producing  Americans.  I  see  no  hope  that 
we  are  not  going  to  drive  the  economy 
further  into  a  corner  and  I  think  this  is 
a  most  frustrating  situation  that  the 
Congress  is  faced  with  and  I  would  hope 
we  would  make  those  reforms  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that  need  to  be  made, 
and  I  understand  there  are  some  18 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  by  the 
minority  which  I  do  support. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  number  of  serious  misgivings  concern- 
ing S.  1309.  as  reported  by  the  House  Ag- 
riculture Committee. 

I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  second  time  in  this  Congress 
that  we  have  found  the  need  to  debate 
the  food  stamp  program.  Earlier  in  thi* 
se.sslon.  we  passed  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  Now  we  are  told  by 
the  administration  to  quickly  pass  an- 
other authorization  bill  so  food  stamp 
beneflts  will  not  stop  on  June  1.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  why  the  need  for 
increased  expenditures  was  not  ad- 
dressed in  the  1979  debate.  Rather  than 
look  at  the  issues  in  great  detail,  the  food 
stamp  bm  must  be  expedited  In  an  effort 
to  keep  the  program  financially  afloat. 
CXXVI 642— Part  8 


The  authorized  ceiling  under  current 
law  is  $6.2  bilUon  for  both  fiscal  year 
1980  and  1981.  We  are  only  8  months 
into  this  fiscal  year,  and  already  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service  tells  us  they 
are  out  of  money.  The  latest  figiires 
available  from  CBO  indicate  $9.2  billion 
will  be  needed  to  complete  this  year.  A 
shortfall  of  $3  billion  is  projected — an 
amount  roughly  equal  to  50  percent  of 
the  current  authorization  level.  What 
kind  of  management  would  overlook  a 
deficit  of  $3  billion? 

I  realize  that  food  prices  have  in- 
creased, unemployment  is  up.  and  par- 
ticipation levpls  are  at  an  alltime  high, 
but  I  s*'.u  faU  to  comprehend  such  a 
gross  .inderestimation.  The  Carter  ad- 
minLstration  would  have  us  believe  that 
Congress  has  been  waffling  on  the  food 
stamp  issue.  In  yesterday's  Washington 
Post,  the  President  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing. "We've  got  a  battle  on  our  hands." 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  bill  we  are 
discussing  today.  However.  I  strongly 
believe  that  the  administration  is  at- 
tempting to  put  Congress  on  the  defen- 
sive In  an  effort  to  sidestep  the  need  to 
explain  this  dramatic  Increase  in  spend- 
ing or  to  review  the  effectiveness  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  am  wary  of  this 
campaign  rhetoric,  and  am  also  skepti- 
cal of  the  administration's  efforts  to 
manage  the  program  in  an  efficient  and 
accountable  manner. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  amendments  which  are  to  be  offered 
to  this  legislation.  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  have  done  extensive 
research  and  preparation  for  their  pro- 
posed amendments.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  thrust  of  their  efforts  is  not  to  re- 
duce benefits  but  rather  to  tighten  ad- 
ministrative procedures  and  to  reduce 
overhead  costs,  thereby  strengthening 
the  program's  abihty  to  serve  the  Na- 
tion's truly  needy. 

As  participation  in  the  food  stamp 
level  climbs  to  21.5  million  people.  1  out 
of  everj'  10  Americans  is  obtaining  food 
stamps.  I  find  it  very  dlfficull  to  believe 
that  10  percent  of  the  population  is  in 
such  dire  straits. 

The  original  food  stamp  program 
initiated  in  1964  was  designed  to  assist 
the  destitute  and  indigent  who  could  not 
otherwise  feed  themselves.  The  1964  pro- 
gram could  be  considered  a  "last  re- 
sort" and  a  well-intentioned  hand  up. 
However,  we  have  permitted  the  pro- 
gram to  degenerate  into  little  more  than 
a  handout.  EligibiUty  criteria  have  been 
altered  several  times  so  that  now  stu- 
dents are  eligible  for  food  stamps,  as  is 
a  family  of  four  whose  gross  income  is 
no  more  than  $17,928. 

In  other  words,  the  program  is  mov- 
ing away  from  its  original  intent  of 
feeding  the  truly  needy  and  is  now  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  becoming  a  general 
welfare  program.  This  entails  significant 
increases:  Participation  has  tripled  since 
1970.  and  the  cost  for  the  program  will 
have  nearly  doubled  in  the  4-year  period 
ending  in  1981.  Estimates  for  1981  are 
expected  to  exceed  $10  billion,  a  figure 
which  exceeds  the  total  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  during  the  first  11  years 
of  Its  existence. 


Something  Is  Inherently  remiss  In  a 
Government  program  which  grows  so 
much  in  so  short  a  period  of  time.  It  is 
not  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
tinue providing  beneflts  which  is  at  issue 
here,  but  rather,  the  administration  of 
the  program  which  must  be  addressed. 
We  are  not  necessarily  here  to  cut  the 
beneflts  offered,  but  rather  to  make 
food  stamp  administrators  more  careful 
of  how  they  handle  the  taxpayers' 
money.  Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  the  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  to  tighten  the  administration 
process. 

I  would  like  to  address  my  remarks  to 
another  aspect  of  the  program.  When 
Congress  passed  the  1977  act  and  re- 
wrote the  entire  food  stamp  program,  it 
abolished  the  purchase  requirement. 
More  than  any  other  change  made  m 
1977.  elimination  of  the  purchase  re- 
quirement has  been  the  impetus  for  the 
dramatic  rise  in  participation.  Cham- 
pions of  food  stamps  would  have  us 
believe  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  In 
large  part  to  escalating  food  prices.  How- 
ever, a  close  examination  of  the  record 
indicates  otherwise. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  states 
that  food  prices  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1980  grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  only  2.0 
percent.  Although  food  prices  have  sta- 
bilized, other  necessities  have  increased 
significantly:  housing,  19.5  percent;  fuel 
oil.  62.6  percent;  public  transportation. 
26.3  percent;  and  health  care,  16.9  per- 
cent. 

However,  during  the  same  3-month 
period  when  food  prices  climbed  only  2 
percent,  the  food  stamp  rolls  climbed 
from  20.7  million  in  Januarj-  to  an  es- 
timated 22  million  in  March — an  increase 
of  nearly  10  percent.  It  does  not  require 
an  expert  to  conclude  that  low-  and 
moderate-income  famihes  are  using  the 
food  stamp  program  as  "free  money"  in 
an  effort  to  shift  their  incomes  so  as 
to  maintain  their  ability  to  continue 
purchasing  nonsubsidized  commodities.  I 
do  not  believe  that  this  was  the  thrust 
of  the  original  food  stamp  act,  and  I 
further  contend  that  food  stamps  should 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  food,  and  not 
the  indirect  purchase  of  nonessential 
commodities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  flaws 
in  this  program  which  demand  correc- 
tion and  the  attention  of  this  body.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be  swayed  by 
emotional  pleas,  and  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  time  has  come  to  strengthen 
this  program  administratively  so  that  it 
can  fulfill  its  role  in  being  an  effective 
means  of  feeding  our  needy  citizens. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Stokes). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  1309.  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  Amendments  of  1980. 

I  do  so  primarily  because  of  the  over- 
whelming need  to  raise  the  beneflts  cap, 
and  to  do  so  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 
As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware,  if 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  by  May  15.  the 
food  stamp  program  will  be  suspended 
June  1. 

This  suspension  simply  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  occur.  More  than  19  million 
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Americans  receive  beneflts  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  beneflts  which  are  criti- 
cal to  families  and  individuals  wishing 


celerate  food  stamp  outlays  much  faster 
than  could  have  been  foreseen  in  1977. 
They  have  olaced  more  hou.sphnlri.t:  hplnw 


in  the  event,  by  the  24th  of  May,  we 
have  not  enacted  all  of  the  necessary 
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program— in  Puerto  Rico  and  In  this  Na-     for  months,  to  continue  the  food  stamo     all  of  ,.»_„ 

tion-is  a  living  proof  of  the  compassion     program  ar^d  to  raise  the  soe^n^^n     whn  L-f7;;^^°fv?"f"^'  oPPonents,  those 
and  goodwill  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that     which  wou?d  a?ina  Th.  .nnT^fA^L'^tP.     l^°l?±'^.^'  .^^!  ^°^.  ^'"nP  system  can 
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Americans  receive  benefits  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  benefits  which  are  criti- 
cal to  families  and  individuals  wishing 
to  protect  themselves  against  hunger  and 
madnutrition.  These  protections  in  turn 
help  provide  safeguards  against  illness 
and  against  severe  social  and  economic 
displacement.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
food  stamp  program  indirectly  provides 
benefits  far  beyond  that  of  meeting  basic 
nutritlMial  needs. 

And  few  will  deny  that  the  food  stamp 
program  fulfills  its  prime  purpose  better 
than  any  other  current  social  program 
designed  to  help  the  poor  of  this  country. 
As  the  Agriculture  Committee  pointed 
out.  a  1967  Field  Foundation  study  dis- 
covered malnutrition-related  diseases 
throughout  this  country.  A  similar  study 
12  years  later  found  those  diseases  largely 
eradicated.  There  were  no  longer  large 
numbers  of  swoUen,  stunted,  listless  chil- 
dren with  sores,  slow  healing  wounds,  and 
other  symptoms  of  malnutrition.  In  that 
period,  infant  mortality  declined  33  per- 
cent. The  study  concluded  that  the 
changes  resulted  mostly  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
the  committee  concurred  in  the  further 
statement  that  "the  food  stamp  program 
does  more  to  lengthen  and  strengthen  the 
lives  of  disadvantaged  Americans  than 
any  other  noncategorical  social  program" 
and  is  "the  most  valuable  health  dollar 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government." 

The  importance  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram cannot  be  denied.  It  must  be  funded 
at  a  level  that  keeps  it  viable  and  guaran- 
tees benefits  to  all  who  need  them.  The 
fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  benefit  caps  of 
$6.2  billion  were  established  on  the  basis 
of  economic  forecasts  made  in  1977. 
Economists  in  that  year  could  not  fore- 
see the  economic  buffeting  that  this  Na- 
tion would  be  undergoing  now  Adherence 
to  these  overoptimistic  forecasts  will 
devastate  the  food  stamp  program  and  its 
participants.  I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to 
tell  the  disadvantaged  of  this  countrj' 
that  they  have  a  choice  of  no  benefits  for 
3  ^2  months  this  year  or.  as  an  alternative, 
assistance  comprising  4  cents  a  meal. 

I  do  not  want  to  have  to  explain  to 
members  of  households  subsisting  on  less 
than  $10  a  day  next  year  whv  for  4 
months  this  Congress  has  decided  that 
they  will  get  no  help  meeting  basic  hu- 
man requirements. 

Such  people  will  not,  and  Indeed  should 
not.  accept  such  statements  from  me  or 
any  other  member  of  our  Government. 
In  any  modern  society,  there  will  inev- 
itably be  a  significant  population  living 
in  poverty.  Many  of  the  individuals  in 
this  class  are  unemployable  or  hold  full- 
time  jobs  which  still  do  not  pay  enough 
to  allow  a  wage  earner  to  rise  above  the 
poverty  level.  These  people  cannot  be 
blamed  for  their  need,  or  be  expected  to 
listen  to  excuses.  Neither  can  they  be 
blamed  for  food  price  increases.  Inflation 
did  that,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
causing  their  relative  econcwnlc  position 
to  decrease  further.  The  poor  cannot  be 
forced  to  shoulder  responsibility  for  ris- 
ing unemployment.  In  fact  the  very  Gov- 
ernment which  may  be  terminating  as- 
sistance in  a  few  weeks  Is  largely  to  blame 
for  that. 

All  of  these  factors— need.  Inflation 
and  unemployment— have  served  to  ac- 


celerate food  stamp  outlays  much  faster 
than  could  have  been  foreseen  in  1977. 
They  have  placed  more  households  below 
the  eligibility  line  by  gradual  changes  in 
econwnic  factors,  and  thrown  others  be- 
low that  line  by  forcing  them  out  of  pro- 
ductive employment.  Now,  an  unprece- 
dented and  unforeseeable  numt)er  of  citi- 
zens of  this  Nation  qualify  for  food 
stamps  and  desperately  need  the  assist- 
ance which  they  provide.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  this  body  to  compensate  for  its 
overly  ambitious  planning,  and  raise  the 
fiscal  year  1980  cap  to  $8.7  billion  and 
the  fiscal  year  1981  cap  to  $9.7  billion. 

It  is  also  essential  that  we  protect  the 
poor  of  this  Nation  against  similar  short- 
sightedness by  retaining  the  cushion  for 
the  cap.  We  are  seeing  now  what  harm 
an  artificial  hd  can  create,  at  the  same 
time  that  economic  trends  in  this  coun- 
try are  amply  demonstrating  the  massive 
problems  in  even  short-term  economic 
and  spending  forecasts.  We  must  allow 
for  errors,  and  provide  a  cushioning  al- 
lowance significant  enough  to  guarantee 
that  all  needy  Individuals  will  continue 
to  receive  necessary  assistance  should 
this  Congress  again  have  improperly  pre- 
dicted the  future. 

Uninterrupted  provision  of  services  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  the  most  effec- 
tive and  important  social  welfare  pro- 
gram which  we  have,  is  Imperative.  We 
cannot  deny  critical  benefits  and  penalize 
the  needy  of  this  country  because  our 
crystal  ball  failed  us  3  years  ago.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  to  vote  for  S. 
1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments 
of  1980,  and  against  all  amendments 
which  would  serve  lo  deny  assistance  to 
those  in  need. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
jnlnutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  legislation  and 
with  the  hope  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  that  we  can  pass  this  legislation 
and  pass  the  other  necessary  legislation 
In  order  that  we  can  meet  the  deadline 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture In  order  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  continue  in  June. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  stated  that  on  the  15th  of 
May  he  wUl  be  notifying  the  States  that 
unless  the  legislation  is  completed,  not 
just  this  legislation  but  appropriations 
and  all  other  legislative  parts  of  this 
program  that  have  to  be  completed  by 
both  Houses,  unless  e.d  these  steps  are 
completed  by  the  24th  of  May  he  will 
then  notify  the  States  that  the  program 
will  not  continue  as  of  June  1.  In  other 
words  it  will  terminate  as  of  June  1, 

Now,  Mr.  Chaii-man,  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated, it  Is  my  hope  that  every  Member 
will  feel  the  urgency  and  will  act  In 
both  bodies  and  in  conference  In  time 
to  move  this  out.  However,  there  cer- 
tainly Is  the  possibUity  that  this  will  not 
happen.  I  am  going  to  be  offering  an 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  am 
joined  in  this  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  iMr.  Simon),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Buchanan)  , 
and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords)  in  stating  the  following: 

My  amendment  would  merely  say  that 


in  the  event,  by  the  24th  of  May,  we 
have  not  enacted  all  of  the  necessary 
legislation  In  order  to  enable  the  pro- 
gram to  continue  on  June  1,  that  the 
Congress  will  state  that  at  such  time  as 
the  necessary  legislation  is  enacted.  It 
will  reimburse  any  of  the  States  that, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
continue  the  program  as  of  the  1st  of 
June. 

Now  there  has  been  some  concern 
that  this  amendment  could  possibly  take 
the  cutting  edge  off  the  need  to  act  Im- 
mediately in  the  Congress.  I  do  not  really 
think  that  is  the  case  because  I  think 
we  all  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  en- 
tire situation. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  noti- 
fied all  50  Governors  of  the  amendment 
that  I  am  introducing  so  that  they  in 
turn  will  be  looking  at  their  own  situa- 
tion in  their  States  to  see  what  action,  if 
they  are  going  to  take  the  action,  must 
be  done,  legislatively  or  with  additional 
controls  that  they  may  need  in  order 
that,  as  of  June  1,  the  program  can  be 
carried  by  the  individual  States. 

This  amendment  obviously  does  not 
commit  any  State  to  do  anything  but 
what  it  says,  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  States  do  take  that  action  and  if 
this  amendment  is  passed,  as  I  hope  it 
would  be,  that  the  States  would  be  reim- 
bursed for  just  the  month  of  June.  This 
is  a  one  month  reimbursement  we  would 
offer  when  the  appropriate  legislation 
has  been  enacted  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  signed  into  law. 

Now.  it  is  just  that  simple  and  It  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  find  this  to  be  a 
noncontroversial  amendment  and  one 
that  can  be  accepted  to  protect  the  over 
21  million  people  who  are  now  relying  on 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

D  1900 
Mr.   FOLEY.   Mr.   Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     Puerto     Rico     (Mr. 

CORRADA). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
m  support  of  the  Food  Stamp  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  S.  1309.  a  bill  which  would 
enable  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  providing  food  stamp  benefits 
during  this  period  of  economic  distress 
to  21  million  American  citizens,  includ- 
ing 1.8  in  Puerto  Rico,  who  are  the  need- 
iest of  our  poor  people. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from  Puerto 
Rico,  since  coming  to  Congress  in  1977  to 
represent  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
your  more  than  3.3  million  fellow  U.S. 
citizens  who  reside  there,  I  am  called 
upon  frequently  to  speak  for  the  Interests 
of  my  constituents  on  a  variety  of  Issues. 

And,  in  a  time  of  considerable  support 
for  a  balanced  budget.  It  Is  natural  that 
some  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
past  3  years — in  the  media  and  In  Con- 
gress— about  the  high  level  of  participa- 
tion of  Puerto  Rico  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

As  of  April  7,  1980,  1.8  million  Puerto 
Ricans,  slightly  more  than  500,000  fami- 
lies, participate  in  the  program,  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  them  access  to  an 
adequate  nutritional  diet. 

Let  me  be  quite  frank  In  saying  to  aU 
of  you  here  today,  that  the  food  stamp 
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program — in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  this  Na- 
tion— is  a  living  proof  of  the  compassion 
and  goodwill  of  the  U.S.  Congress  that 
the  needy  of  this  country,  that  the  less 
fortunate  In  our  society,  that  the  im- 
poverished amongst  us  have,  at  the  mini- 
mum, a  chance  to  feed  their  families. 

Although  originally  passed  in  1964,  the 
food  stamp  program  was  not  extended 
to  Puerto  Rico  by  Congress  until  1972 
and  was  not  implemented  until  1974. 

For  10  years,  poor  Puerto  Ricans — 
despite  the  fact  that  we  fight  In  defense 
of  this  country  and  pay  very  high  taxes 
to  our  own  government — were  denied 
the  benefits  of  this  program. 

For  10  years,  we  in  Puerto  Rico  saw 
applied  a  dual  standard  of  citizenship, 
one  that  still  denies  us  equal  participa- 
tion in  some  of  the  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams such  as  the  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  (SSD  program  and  the  AFDC 
program.  And  the  denial  of  these  bene- 
fits— which  count  as  received  Income — 
has  resulted  in  the  fact  that  more  than 
half  of  our  population  is  on  food  stamps 
and,  due  to  the  crisis  the  program  is 
presently  confronted  with,  will  face  a 
possible  disruption  of  these  benefits  un- 
less the  Congress  acts  to  resolve  the  sit- 
uation we  are  in. 

In  the  recession  of  1974-76,  the  island 
was  heavily  impacted  by  inflation  and 
by  increasing  unemployment,  yet  the 
U.S.  food  stamp  program  provided  im- 
measurable benefits,  not  only  to  the 
needy  families  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  also  to  the  food  retailers  and 
to  the  mainland  based  providers  of 
staples  that  ship  foodstuffs  to  our  is- 
land. 

Puerto  Rico  imports  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  our  food  and  these  Imports  pro- 
vided jobs  in  California,  Louisiana,  and 
New  York— in  every  State  of  the  Union 
and  the  food  stamp  program— presently 
operating  at  a  monthly  estimated  level 
of  $70  million — enables  our  citizens  to 
purchase  these  products. 

Even  though  we  have  a  high  number 
of  food  stamp  participants,  the  simple 
fact  remains  that  Puerto  Rico  is  fourth 
in  the  Nation  in  the  total  number  of 
poor  people,  with  over  half  of  the  popu- 
lation qualifying  for  food  stamps,  and  of- 
ficial unemployment  hovering  at  17  per- 
-^ent. 

Puerto  Rico  has  over  3.3  million  US 
citizens,  ranking  25th  in  the  Nation  on 
the  basis  of  population  but  for  those  who 
claim  that  our  island  is  already  well 
taken  care  of  by  Federal  aid  programs, 
let  me  point  out  that  according  to  1978 
Census  Bureau  data,  Puerto  Rico  received 
$344  in  Federal  aid  per  capita  which  is 
the  U.S.  median.  Twenty-four  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  received  more 
Federal  aid  per  capita  than  Puerto  Rico 
The  District  of  Columbia  alone  received 
$1,639  per  capita  in  Federal  aid  in  1978 

Our  loss  of  Federal  aid  since  we  do  not 
receive  SSI  benefits,  as  I  mentioned  be- 
fore, stands  at  a  figure  of  $370  million 
and  under  the  medicaid  program  we 
*^^  l™it«l  to  a  $30  million  ceiling,  or 
$120  million  less  than  we  would  receive 
under  equal  treatment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  many  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  House  Agriculture 
t-ommlttee  who  have  worked  hard  and 


for  months,  to  continue  the  food  stamp 
program  and  to  raise  the  spending  cap 
which  would  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  program  at  the  present  level  through 
the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  has  taken  prudent  and 
sound  measures  which  will  decrease 
fraud  and  error,  to  provide  for  changes 
in  eligibility  to  target  the  benefits  to  the 
most  needy,  and  to  raise  the  cap  to  insure 
that  the  Federal  Government  will  meet 
the  commitment  to  those  persons  who 
must  rely  on  this  assistance. 

I  urge  your  strong  support  of  this  leg- 
islation and  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
move  swiftly  to  provide  the  needed  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  program. 

A  denial  or  disruption  of  these  invalu- 
able benefits  for  the  poor  would,  I  believe, 
be  a  slap  in  the  face  to  the  most  needy 
in  our  society,  discriminating  one  class  of 
citizen  harshly  and  needlessly. 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  favorably 
on  S.  1309. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  . 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  5-minute  rule,  I  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  which  will  end  the  duplica- 
tion and  overlap  between  the  food  stamp 
program  on  one  hand  and  the  free  school 
lunch  program  on  the  other.  Food  stamp 
benefits  are  calculated  on  the  assumption 
that  all  family  members  receive  three 
meals  per  day  at  home,  and  that  is  what 
the  food  stamp  is  to  go  for.  However,  for 
some  53  percent  of  the  households  that 
receive  food  stamps,  there  are  some  6.8 
million  youngsters  who  also  quahfy  and 
eat  free  school  lunches  at  school.  As  a 
result  of  this  overlap  and  duplication. 
American  taxpayers  are,  in  effect,  sub- 
sidizing four  meals  instead  of  three. 

There  are  two  ways  to  end  the  dupli- 
cation. One  is  to  cut  out  the  school  lunch 
program,  and  the  other  is  to  cut  back 
food  stamps  proportionately.  I  believe 
the  school  lunch  program  is  a  good  pro- 
gram. I  believe  the  children  who  are  un- 
der that  program  have  an  opportunity 
to  receive  a  very  nutritious  meal.  I 
might  say  that  standards  for  a  meal  in 
the  school  free  lunch  program  are 
higher  than  the  benefits  a  person  re- 
ceives for  food  stamps. 

Members  also  know  that  the  money  is 
going  to  an  actual  meal  itself  that  is 
there,  available  for  an  individual  young- 
ster. When  we  give  food  stamps  to  a 
family,  of  course,  there  is  no  control 
over  how  that  family  might  expend  and 
utilize  the  food  stamps  for  individual 
members  or  for  particular  meals. 

So,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment. According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  the  minimum  amount  of 
savings  involved  would  be  at  least  $500 
million  for  1981.  I  think  that  is  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  money  to  save. 

My  amendment  is  not  an  amendment 
to  degrade  the  food  stamp  program.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  create  more  credibility 
with  this  program,  to  keep  It  so  that  it 
can  continue  for  those  truly  needy  people 
in  this  country.  But.  when  taxpayers  are 
seeing  an  amount  of  money  that  is  being 
spent  In  Washington  on  various  pro- 
grams, and  seeing  the  escalating  price  of 
the  food  stamp  program  to  almost  $11 
billion  for  next  year.  It  is  imperative  for 
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all  of  us— proponents,  opponents,  those 
who  feel  that  the  food  stamp  system  can 
be  adjusted— to  look  for  ways,  meaning- 
ful ways,  positive  ways,  to  make  it  more 
acceptable.  I  suggest  that  one  way  to 
minimize  the  impact  on  the  recipients 
and  one  which  wUl  as  I  said  before  esti- 
matedly  save  a  half  billion  dollars  for 
next  year,  is  to  cut  out  this  duplication 
and  surplus  under  the  two  programs  that 
are  now  in  existence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  yielding  me  this  time 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  cntle- 
man  from  Iowa  iMr.  Grassley) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  the 
fact  that  food  stamp  benefits  are  sched- 
uled to  be  cut  off  June  1,  barring  any  Im- 
mediate intervention  by  Congress,  should 
come  as  no  surprise,  especially  to  the 
administration.  The  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  known  for  a  long  time  that 
the  $6,189  bUllon  fiscal  year  1980  appro- 
priation would  be  Inadequate  If  food 
stamp  allotments  were  fullv  funded 

USDA  Secretary  Bergland  notified 
Chairman  Foley  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee  In  his  monthly  report  on 
April  15  that  the  food  stamp  program  Is 
operating  at  an  expenditure  level  of  over 
$9  bilhon.  Mr.  Bergland  advised  that 
May  15  Is  the  latest  date  the  USDA  can 
take  action  to  spare  millions  of  the  poor, 
elderly,  and  disabled  from  suspension  of 
food  stamp  assistance.  The  letter  also 
impUed  that  such  program  suspension 
would  be  largely  attribuUble  to  the  lack 
of  "timely  congressional  disposition  of 
the  food  stamp  funding  situation." 

I  beg  to  differ.  Despite  efforts  to  bring 
needed  authorizations  to  the  House  floor 
for  consideration,  the  administration  and 
certain  Members  of  Congress  have  con- 
tinually dragged  their  feet  In  attempts 
to  respond  to  the  problem.  Congress  must 
now  legislate  In  an  artificially  created 
"crisis  '  because.  In  large  part,  of  Presi- 
dent Carters  delay  In  forwarding  his 
budget  recommendations  both  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  Acting  Secretary 
Williams  was  forwarding  recommenda- 
tions on  food  stamp  funding  revisions  for 
the  House  budget  resolutions  as  late  as 
March  4.  Furthermore,  the  Speaker  and 
other  majority  leaders  have  collaborated 
In  an  agreement  to  delay  action  on  food 
stamp  authorization  until  after  action 
on  the  first  and  third  budget  resolutions. 

Apparently,  the  administration  and 
key  congressional  leaders  have  opted  to 
let  the  situation  turn  Into  a  "crisis,"  let 
the  money  run  out,  and  blame  the 
Congress — or  at  least  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  reservations  about 
the  continued  billion  dollar  add-ons. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  let  this 
•emergency"  that  has  been  created  pre- 
clude true  refonns  and  attempts  to  bring 
imder  control  a  problem  some  would  dis- 
miss as  "uncontrollable."  Let  us  not  al- 
low emergency  authorization  to  be 
stampeded  through  the  House  with  little 
protest,  bypassing  congressional  over- 
sight, as  apparently  some  would  have  it. 
Congress  must  exercise  oversight  over  a 
program  that  has  been  plagued  by  prob- 
lems for  years. 

The  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program 
has  jumped  from  $5.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1978  to  a  projected  $10.7  billion  in 
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fiscal  year  1981,  despite  so-called  re- 
forms promised  by  its  administrators  as 
a  result  of  the  Food  Stamo  Act  of  1977 


outs  of  the  tangled  history,  as  to  who  is 
to  blame  or  why  the  administration  or 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say.  No.  1. 
that  I  concur  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
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mentally  I  had  intended  to  come  back  to 
this  subject. 


we  have  with  respect  to  college  students. 
We  give  grants  to  some,  loans  to  others. 


ment  which  might  gain  the  support  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was 
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fiscal  year  1981,  despite  so-called  re- 
forms promised  by  its  administrators  as 
a  result  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
Error  rates  in  the  program  due  to  over- 
payments and  fraud  are  still  running  at 
12  percent — which  translates  into  $1  bil- 
lion per  year.  Audit  reports  of  USDA's 
OflQce  of  Inspector  General  indicates  that 
error  rates  in  certain  audited  States  of 
&s  high  as  40  percent,  In  the  Income 
reporting  area,  went  unheeded. 

Now,  as  USDA  has  moved  up  its  1980 
projection  to  almost  $10  billion  from  its 
earlier  prediction  of  $6,189  billion,  it  has 
cited  unexpected  fast- rising  food  prices 
and  unemployment  rates  as  the  culprits. 
No  mention  was  made  of  the  high  rate 
of  misspent  funds  or  the  fact  that  USDA 
has  engaged  in  such  an  expansion  pro- 
gram that  participation  in  some  States 
has  tripled. 

Traditionally,  USDA  has  based  food 

stamp  estimates  on  two  basic  factors 

projected  food  costs  and  unemployment 
factors.  But  a  look  at  this  criteria  shows 
that  January  estimates  assured  that  the 
unemployment  rate  would  average  6.3 
percent  in  the  second  quarter— the 
actual  figure  was  6.1  percent.  Not  only 
has  unemployment  remained  well  within 
projections,  but  food  prices  have  re- 
mained stable. 

Noting  these  facts,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Paper  suggests  that  such  penom- 
enal  program  growth  has  occurred  to 
a  large  degree  because  of  the  elimination 
of  the  purchase  requirement  and  con- 
tends that  the  food  stamp  program  has 
become  a  direct  income  transfer  pro- 
gram— with  recipients  substituting  food 
purchases  with  nonfood  items. 

Although  the  program  cries  out  for 
reform  to  curb  soaring  costs — and  to 
target  benefits  to  the  lowest  range  of 
society— proposals  to  provide  discipline 
for  this  indulgently  operated  Federal 
program  have  not  enjoyed  notable 
success. 

Amendments  that  would  Improve  the 
food  stamp  program,  for  example,  to 
recoup  excess  benefits  from  relatively 
"wealthy"  recipients,  have  been  offered 
and  rejected  by  a  nonyieldlng  majority. 

During  consideration  of  S.  1309.  we 
win  have  a  chance  to  make  needed 
funds  available  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  return  the  food  stamp 
program  to  its  rightful  concept  of  a 
nutrition-adequate  diet  guarantee  as 
opposed  to  simply  free  Income.  We  can. 
If  we  are  willing  to  take  the  time  and 
expend  the  energy,  do  both. 

To  give  this  matter  less  than  our  full 
and  undivided  attention  and  study  would 
be  unfair  to  the  millions  of  truly  needy 
Americans  and  a  criminal  offense  to  the 
taxpayers  who  must  foot  the  bill. 
□  1910 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Gk5NZALEZ> 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  first 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond',  and 
also  his  associates  on  both  sides  and 
the  chairman  of  the  overall  committee 
for  doing  what  I  think  is  as  good  a  job 
as  could  be  done  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

I  am  not  familiar  with  the  Ins  and 
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outs  of  the  tangled  history,  as  to  who  is 
to  blame  or  why  the  administration  or 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  come 
out  with  very  strong  statements  recently 
about  the  Congress  b)eing  the  bottleneck. 
All  I  know  is  what  I  see  back  home. 

I  have  a  very  intimate  personal  rela- 
tionship with  th's  program.  I  think  I  am 
about  the  only  Member  still  in  the  House 
who  was  a  coauthor  of  the  original  legis- 
lation we  entertained  here.  In  1964  we 
were  beginning  the  program  as  a  pilot 
program. 

In  view  of  the  remarks  that  my  good 
friends,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Grassley),  made  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  must  say  that  he  is  a  lot 
younger  than  I  am,  and  I  am  going  to 
remind  him  of  a  few  points  here  because 
of  my  age  and  his  relative  youth. 

The  Honorable  Leonor  Sullivan  from 
Missouri,  who  was  then  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Affairs — 
and  I  was  one  of  the  ranking  members 
of  that  subcommittee  at  that  time— had 
fought  very  much  for  this  program  I 
recall  this  history  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  We 
had  labored  for  a  number  of  years  under 
the  surplus  commodity  food  distribution 
type  of  program,  and  since  I  have 
always  been  blessed  with  a  very  intimate 
association  with  my  district  and  every 
component  in  that  district,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political,  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  there  is  no  way  to  compare  the 
humanity  and  the  improvement  that  the 
Congress  and  our  country  manifested 
when  we  switched  from  the  surplus  com- 
modity food  program  to  the  food  stamps. 

I  still  have  tremendous  faith  in  this 
program.  I  think  it  has  worked  by  and 
large,  at  least  in  my  jurisdictional  and 
as  a  whole  in  my  home  State  of  Texas.  I 
must  say  that  Texas  is  a  very  strict 
State  in  the  catalog  or  list  of  States  with 
respect  to  "welfare."  It  does  not  rank 
very  high.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  ranks 
in  the  upper  thirties,  if  I  remember,  or 
maybe  even  in  the  forties.  It  is  very 
tough  and  strict.  Maybe  that  is  the  way 
it  should  be.  I  am  not  disputing  that  I 
would  say  that  compared  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  Texas  is  very,  very  strict  in 
its  allowances  and  in  all  of  the  spectrum 
of  relief  programs. 

In  food  stamps,  there  has  not  been  any 
one  major  type  of  scandal  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  either  in  or  out  of  my  district. 
As  a  result  of  what  I  see,  I  note  only  that 
the  abject  need  Is  very  general.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  say.  with  no  fear  of  re- 
buttal, that  the  overwhelming,  pre- 
ponderant number  of  people  that  I  know 
who  are  on  food  stamps — and  some  of 
them  have  been  for  quite  a  number  of 
months,  some  of  them  have  been  tempo- 
rarily—have been  cases  that  I  would  not 
dispute  for  a  minute.  Every  single  Mem- 
ber of  this  House,  whether  he  was  for 
or  against  the  food  stamp  program, 
would  admit  that  those  cases  were  legiti- 
mate, and  that  certainly  these  particular 
individuals  or  families  were  worthy  re- 
cipients of  the  benefits  of  the  program. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  say.  No.  1. 
that  I  concur  with  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  in  support  of  this  program,  and  I 
commend  him  for  the  work  he  has  done 
on  it  for  many  years. 

I  do.  though,  simply  want  to  make  ref- 
erence to  New  York,  becaiise  the  gentle- 
man did  refer  to  New  York  and  the  ques- 
tion of  how  they  have  carried  out  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  do  want  to  say, 
because  I  have  made  a  point  of  meeting 
with  people  and  going  to  some  of  the 
areas  that  are  handling  food  stamps  in 
the  city  of  New  York  particularly,  that 
they  do  try— and  I  know  the  gentleman 
did  not  mean  to  infer  otherwise — very 
hard  to  enforce  and  carry  out  the  full 
implications  of  the  law. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No.  I  did  not  mean  to 
infer  that  they  do  not. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  numbers  we  are 
dealing  with,  of  course,  in  the  city  do  In- 
crease the  element  of  occasional  fraud, 
if  you  will,  or  people  tr>ing  to  beat  the 
system.  But  the  people  who  are  working 
with  that  program  are  really  doing  the 
best  they  can  and  in  most  cases  are  being 
very  effective.  I  know  the  gentleman  did 
not  mean  to  infer  that  It  was  a  loose 
operation  there. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No,  no.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  delighted  and  grateful  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Peyser),  for  pointing  this  out,  be- 
cause I  was  thinking  of  coming  back  to 
that  point,  for  I  feared  there  would  be 
some  misconstruction  or  some  Improper 
interpretation  of  the  comparison  since  I 
specifically  singled  out  New  York, 

The  truth  Is  that  one  reason  I  have 
New  York  in  mind  Is  that  since  I  can 
remember  New  York  has  always  been  in 
the  forefront  and  in  the  advance  in  the 
Nation  with  humane  programs  and  very, 
very  successful  programs  In  every  range 
of  social  endeavor.  When  I  was  chief  pro- 
bation officer  many  years  ago  in  my 
county.  It  was  to  New  York  that  we 
looked  for  leadership. 

Nothing  has  pained  me  more  than  to 
read  that  precisely  in  this  area  of  New 
York  they  have  had  to  confront  what  I 
consider  to  be  shameful  and  very  serious 
cutbacks.  With  such  things,  for  example, 
as  a  free  college  admission  or  open  col- 
lege admission  to  any  working  student 
in  New  York,  It  pained  me  personally  to 
see  that  cut  out  during  the  recent  flnam- 
cial  crisis  In  New  York. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  what  I  say  is 
backed  up  by  what  I  have  done.  I  am 
one  of  those  few  Members  from  Texas 
who  voted  for  the  New  York  financial 
bill,  and  I  am  delighted  that  It  did  pass. 
Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  said  was  intended 
to  leave  with  the  Members  the  impression 
that  I  was  making  a  favorable  compari- 
son to  Texas,  because  In  reality  I  am 
critical  of  my  home  State  for  not  being 
more  humane. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  t-.e 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  do  ap- 
preciate that.  I  do  know  of  the  gentle- 
man's support  for  the  city  and  Its  pro- 
gram, and  that  is  really  why  I  wanted 
to  clarify  what  I  knew  the  gentleman 
meant.  I  appreciate  it,  and  the  city  of 
New  York  appreciates  what  the  gentle- 
man has  done  for  It  as  well. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  In  turn,  I  say  that 
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mentally  I  had  intended  to  come  back  to 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  conclude  what  I  do 
have  to  say,  I  think  the  work  has  been 
done,  and  anything  I  add  cannot  suf- 
ficiently express  my  gratitude  to  the 
committee  members,  because  I  have  long 
sweated  this  problem  out.  However,  I 
think  it  is  important  to  say  that  there 
are  very  serious  misunderstandings  or 
myths  about  this  program  and  related 
welfare  programs. 

The  myth  is  that  this  is  constantly  re- 
ferred to  as  a  program  that  is  intended 
exclusively  or  predominantly  to  benefit 
"minorities."  The  truth  is  that  it  benefits 
the  poor,  who  are  now  still  in  abundance 
in  our  country. 

We  are  going  into  a  reverse  trend :  we 
are  going  into  the  second  reconstruction 
at  this  point  in  our  country.  The  poor  are 
the  first  to  fall,  and  they  are  the  least 
able  to  defend  themselves. 

The  great  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  poor  are  not  really  ethnically  minori- 
ties. They  belong  to  the  majority  group, 
if  we  want  to  look  at  it  ethnically,  which 
I  detest,  because  I  do  not  like  that  kind 
of  degradation. 

We  are  either  all  Americans  or  we  are 
not.  As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  we  are 
either  all  children  of  God  or  we  are  step- 
children. But  the  fact  is  stiU  the  same, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  financial  exi- 
gencies, with  all  of  these  programs,  there 
are  still  Members  in  this  House  who  have 
fought  against  them  every  inch  of  the 
v/ay  and  are  taking  advantage  of  a  finan- 
cial crisis  to  do  away  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
do  that  in  this  case. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 
D  1920 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  do  support  the 
legislation.  But  I  would  like  to  first  take 
a  few  minutes  to  alert  Members  to  the 
amendment  which  I  will  be  offering  to- 
morrow which  will  be  referred  to  as  the 
recoupment  amendment.  I  do  this  because 
there  has  been  considerable  misinforma- 
tion or  misunderstanding  about  the 
amendment,  due  to  the  fact  that  a  pre- 
vious one  has  been  offered  and  a  lot  of 
studies  have  been  done. 

I  would  like  to  go  over  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  first.  The  intent  of  the 
food  stamp  program  is  to  give  assistance 
to  people  at  the  poverty  level  after  cer- 
tain deductions.  But  for  various  reasons, 
the  way  the  program  works  out.  If  yoii 
take  a  look  back  and  take  a  look  at  some 
of  the  people  who  did  receive  benefits 
you  will  find  that  about  7  percent  of  the 
households,  or  about  1.4  million  people  in 
households  were  well  above  that  level-  In 
fact,  above  1.75  times  the  poverty  level. 
So  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is 
to  say,  "Hey,  people  below  that  level, 
many  of  them  are  not  even  entitled  to 
food  stamps,"  So  let  us  take  a  look  back 
and  say.  "OK.  if  for  some  temporary 
reason  you  need  some  help,  we  wUl  con- 
sider the  help  to  you.  but  we  will  con- 
sider it  as  a  loan  and  we  will  ask  you  to 
pay  that  loan  back  50  cents  on  the  dollar 
When  you  earn  over  and  above  this 
tnreshold  level." 
It  is  not  different  from  some  programs 


we  have  with  respect  to  college  students. 
We  give  grants  to  some,  loans  to  others, 
small  businesses,  and  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
grams. It  merely  says.  "Pine.  If  you  need 
a  loan  temporarily,  we  will  give  it  to  you, 
but  you  have  to  pay  It  back." 

It  is  not  novel  in  the  law  either.  In 
fact,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in 
section  6305,  has  a  similar  program  for 
absent  fathers  in  recouping  money  that 
they  owe  the  Government.  It  Is  also  not 
dissimilar  from  the  policy  established  re- 
cently by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  unemployment  compensation. 
When  it  exceeds  certain  levels,  it  will  be 
required  to  be  taxed.  Nor  Is  this  a  propo- 
sition which  is  novel  to  the  Members 
here.  It  was  originally  introduced  by 
Congressman  Andrew  Young  back  In  1974 
in  his  food  stamp  bill.  In  1977  a  study  was 
ordered  on  this.  It  was  extensively 
studied.  As  a  result  of  that  study,  many 
of  the  problems  which  were  in  the  origi- 
nal proposition  I  introduced  in  1977  had 
been  removed  The  administrative  bur- 
dens have  been  reduced  very  substantial- 
ly. In  fact,  it  is  a  good  amendment  right 
now. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Is  It  not  true,  I  ask 
the  gentleman,  that  at  an  earlier  stage 
this  same  concept  had  the  support  of 
the  Carter  administration? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  correct.  At 
one  point  it  had  the  support  of  the  Car- 
ter administration,  and  at  one  point  this 
concept  was  taken  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  it 
may  even  still  be  In  there.  In  the  welfare 
reform  bill.  So  this  is  not  a  novel  con- 
cept. This  is  a  good  concept.  It  Is  one 
that  has  had  a  lot  of  thought  to  It.  It 
could  bring  back  a  substantial  amount 
of  money.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  de- 
pending upon  whether  the  administra- 
tion is  for  It  or  who  is  for  It  or  against 
It  and  the  kind  of  estimates  we  get.  the 
lowest  estimate  we  have  now  is  that  it 
will  net — this  is  after  administrative 
costs  and  other  costs — $56  million,  and 
it  could  result  in  up  to  $700  mlUion  com- 
ing back  into  the  treasury  to  help  re- 
lieve the  cap  which  is  presently  being 
very  severely  pushed. 

Also,  in  addition  to  that,  it  will  for 
the  first  time  give  us  a  real  computer 
check  of  people  who  are  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  because  we  will  be  able 
to  have  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
checking  the  figures  that  are  told  to  the 
welfare  office  versus  those  that  are  told 
to  Uncle  Sam  on  the  tax  returns.  So  in 
that  respect.  It  will  help  reduce  fraud 
and  abuse  very  substantially, 

I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amendment, 
one  which  should  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  Members,  and  I  would 
urge  their  approval  of  it. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  time 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont for  his  work  on  this  amendment.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  worked  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  draft  an  amend- 


ment which  might  gain  the  support  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  It  was 
not  possible  during  the  brief  time  avail- 
able to  that  committee  during  this 
sequential  referral  process  for  that  com- 
mittee to  look  Into  this  matter  In  any  de- 
tail at  all.  Unfortunately,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee did  not  draft  a  rule  that  would 
make  it  poasible  for  this  House  to  act  on 
a  specific  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  along  the  Unes  of  what  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  had  been 
asked  to  consider. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  especially  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  revising  his 
amendment  in  a  manner  which  will  make 
it  possible  for  this  House  to  consider  the 
very  important  proposition  that  for  those 
whose  incomes  are  we!l  above  the  poverty 
threshold,  some  recoupment  of  the  bene- 
fits previously  received  should  be  ex- 
pected by  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  also  point  out 
that  this  has  bipartisan  support.  It  has 
the  support  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Gibbons)  on  the  majority  side 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr, 
Mathisj  on  the  majority  side  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  conclusion  that 
this  amendment  is  really  to  get  after  the 
people  who  really  cause  the  problems  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  lliese  are  the 
people  who  are  in  the  food  stamp  lines 
who  everyone  knows  have  incomes  w^ 
and  above  what  they  may  have  or  what 
people  should  have,  at  least  with  their 
understanding  of  the  program.  So  I  hope 
that  with  this  amendment  we  can  re- 
establish some  confidence  In  the  integ- 
rity of  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  FOLETV.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords) 
leaves  the  well,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  say  that, 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
worked  very  hard  on  this  bill,  none  has 
worked  harder  than  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

I  am  going  to  be  in  the  unfortunate 
position  tomorrow  of  opposing  his 
amendment,  but  I  do  so  In  the  conscious 
belief  that  he  has  made  extraordinary 
contributions  to  the  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion through  his  service  on  the  commit- 
tee and  he  has  shown  throughout  that 
time  of  service  a  compassion  and  concern 
for  those  who  are  in  true  need  in  the 
United  States.  It  does  the  gentleman  and 
our  committee  great  credit. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  those 
very  kind  words  from  my  chairman. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Seieuus). 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  minute  or  2  to  ad- 
dress an  issue  which  has  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  my  constituents  and  to  me. 
I  am  speaking  about  USDA  scare  tactics 
and  campaign  to  generate  mall  on  this 
food  stamp  bill.  "Hiey  have  never  liked 
the  cap  since  it  was  placed  on  there  on 
the  will  of  the  House,  and  they  have  done 
very  little  at>out  It.  as  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned, except  to  figure  out  a  way  to  get 
around  It. 

It  was  on  April  28  that  the  Secretary 
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of  Agriculture  announced  that  he  would     sure  the  result  will  be  a  wise  decision     quenUy.   these  efforts  have  faUen  far 
cut  off  food  stamp  payments  <ki  Jime  1     on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

if  IDA  /if\  nnf.   anf.  /\n    f/XA/l   cfamn  lArHdaf ir\*^ 
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short  of  the  maximum  degree  of  respon- 
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ponent  to  allow  the  States  to  develop 
their  own  nutritional  programs. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    time    of    the 


level  Is  somewhat  duplicative.  Yes,  we 
think  under  this  program  it  would  elimi- 


The  CBO  hypothesizes  the  reason  for 
the  increases — 
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of  Agricultiire  announced  that  he  would 
cut  off  food  stamp  payments  on  June  1 
If  we  do  not  act  on  food  stamp  legislation 
by  May  15.  That  Is  all  weU  and  good  if 
that  Is  what  the  Carter  administration 
wants.  But  they  have  known,  the  admin- 
istration has  Icnown,  for  over  4  months 
they  were  going  to  run  out  of  money  by 
the  first  of  June,  and  they  have  not  done 
a  thing  about  it  until  it  gets  down  to  this 
point  of  crisis.  That  is  what  makes  me  so 
disgusted  with  them.  They  put  a  cap  on 
there  and  they  had  the  tools  in  this  bill 
to  back  It  up,  to  handle  it  so  that  they 
could  have  taken  the  ones  who  are  least 
eligible  and  backed  them  up  and  still 
have  taken  care  of  those  in  need.  But, 
no.  they  want  to  cry  it  all  up.  But  I  am 
really  concerned  about  the  administra- 
tion being  so  anxious  to  prove  legislation 
and  Increase  funding  for  the  food  stamp 
program  at  the  same  time  that  President 
Carter  has  been  so  adamantly  opposed  to 
any  increases  in  the  outlays  of  farm  pro- 
grams. That  is  well  known  to  every  mem- 
ber of  our  committee.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed there  are  only  two  members  of 
the  majority  side  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  present  at  this  time.  In  re- 
cent weeks,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture has  passed  several  bills  to  Increase 
price  loan  support  levels  and  other  Items 
to  require  a  paid  diversion  to  try  to  get 
us  back  in  balance  after  the  embargo, 
and  the  administration  expressed  strong 
opposition  to  each  of  these  measures.  To- 
day we  did  pass  one,  and  I  think,  thanks 
to  our  good  chairman,  we  are  going  to 
accept  it,  at  least  I  hope  so.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, even  though  I  would  like  to  have 
made  it  a  little  stronger,  with  a  little 
more  benefit. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say,  also,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  i  Mr.  Sebelius  >  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service.  The  gentleman  Is, 
unfortunately,  leaving  the  committee  and 
the  Congress  this  year. 

The  gentleman  made  a  reference  a 
moment  ago  that  there  were  only  two 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture from  the  majority  side  on  the  floor 
at  the  moment.  I  think  if  we  look  around 
we  will  find  there  are  only  two  members 
from  the  minority  side  of  the  committee 
on  the  floor  right  now. 

Mr.  SEBELTOS.  By  George,  they  did 
run  out  on  me.  I  thank  the  chairman  for 
bringing  that  to  my  mind.  It  only  re- 
flects on  the  fact  that,  when  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  a  bill,  they 
put  us  at  the  end  of  the  day  at  the  end 
of  the  week  at  the  end  of  the  month 
and  let  us  talk  so  that  they  can  get  us 
out  of  the  way  but  nobody  has  to  remain 
to  listen  to  it. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairmxui.  if  we  do  not  have  a 
great  majority  of  the  Congress  here  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  we  certainly 
have  Members  who  are  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  are  trying  to  face  the 
Issues.  I  think  tomorrow,  when  all  of 
our  colleagues  are  here,  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  consider  all  of  the 
amendments  that  will  be  offered.  I  am 


sure  the  result  will  be  a  wise  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  certainly  join  the  chairman  in 
that  remark,  ajid  I  appreciate  his  other 
kind  remarks. 

I  just  want  to  go  on  record  as  stating 
my  opposition  to  the  administration's 
position  which  would  apparently  de- 
prive our  most  important  economic  seg- 
ment, which  produces  the  food  we  are 
involved  in  here  today.  With  that  men- 
tality I  find  little  wonder  why  we  are 
plagued  with  high  inflation  and  a  lot 
of  other  misguided  things  taking  place 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr 
Walker)  . 

□  1930 
Mr.    WALKER.    I   thank   the    distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding  me  the 
time. 

I  rise  with  some  concerns  about  S 
1309.  because  I  think  It  represents  a 
continuation  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram over  a  period  of  years.  The  food 
stamp  program's  size  and  scope  has 
increased  substantially  in  the  17  years 
since  it  was  created.  The  original  pro- 
gram, enacted  in  1964,  had  as  its  pur- 
pose a  provision  of  nutritional  assistance 
to  those  who  were  in  real  need  of  such 
assistance.  However,  since  1964,  the  cost 
of  the  program  has  increased  by  over 
30.000  percent  and  has  doubled  since 
1977.  The  number  of  people  receiving 
beneflts  in  the  program  has  risen  by 
almost  5,000  percent  since  the  program 
began,  and  this  year  the  estimates  are 
over  20  million  people  will  receive  food 
stamps. 

But  the  truly  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  this  crushing  expansion, 
besides  its  Impact  on  the  taxpayer,  is 
the  fact  that  the  truly  needy  are  not 
receiving  an  adequate  amount  of  assist- 
ance, nor  are  they  receiving  the  type  of 
assistance  that  they  require. 

So  therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intend 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 
to  deal  with  some  of  the  major  problems 
that  I  see  that  have  accrued  within  the 
program. 

Problem  No.  1 :  The  State  governments 
do  not  have  the  degree  of  responsibility 
or  flexibihty  necessary  to  run  efficient 
and  effective  programs. 

Ever  since  1970,  when  the  Federal 
Government  assumed  total  responsibility 
for  setting  benefit  levels  and  determining 
eligibility.  State  administrators  have 
been  deprived  of  an  essential  element  in 
efficient  program  administration,  namely 
control  over  their  own  programs.  Fund- 
ing for  the  current  program  is  100- 
percent  Federal. 

Forced  to  comply  with  strict  Federal 
standards,  the  States  have  lost  a  requi- 
site degree  of  responsibility  they  need 
and  have  even  been  penalized  for  not 
complying  with  those  standards  whether 
they  were  applicable  to  their  particular 
situation  or  not. 

There  have  been  numerous  legislative 
efforts  aimed  at  Increasing  State  respon- 
sibility, but  those  have  been  minimal 
and  really  only  apply  to  one  portion  of 
the    program — fraud     control.     Conse- 


quently, these  efforts  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  maximum  degree  of  respcn- 
si  billty  needed. 

The  solution  to  that  particular  prob- 
lem, it  seems  to  me,  is  to  maximize  State 
responsibility.  Obviously,  the  solution  Is 
to  increase  the  degree  of  responsibility 
in  the  form  of  a  block  grant  program. 
This  would  maximize  responsibility  by 
giving  the  States  a  finite  amount  of 
money  to  nm  their  individual  programs 
That  is  what  this  substitute  would  do.  It 
would  convert  the  food  stamp  program 
into  a  block  grant  system  beginning  on 
October  1,  1981.  This  would  allow  the 
States  1  year  to  set  up  their  own  pro- 
grams. 

Until  that  date,  the  funding  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  would  be  increased  to 
$9  billion,  a  figure  which  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  figure  in  the  committee 
bill,  but  a  figure  which  I  think  represents 
the  oncoming  recession  and  represents 
the  responsible  level  of  funding  given  the 
standards  that  are  going  to  be  the  growth 
in  the  months  ahead. 

Starting  October  1,  1981,  the  fund 
block  grant  mechanism  would  be  estab- 
lished. This  would  eliminate  much  ad- 
ministrative overhead  and  assure  a  more 
efficient  program.  The  block  grant  maxi- 
mizes the  incentive  for  States  to  run 
tight  programs  so  they  could  qualify  for 
discretionary  use  of  excess  funds.  States 
would  be  allowed  to  use  the  excess  funds 
for  increasing  benefits  in  existing  hu- 
man service  programs.  It  would  do  away 
with  $500  million  that  is  now  being  spent 
at  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ad- 
minister this  program  on  the  Federal 
level  This  is  a  duplicative  kind  of  ad- 
ministration simply  because  the  States 
are  already  running  the  program,  and  we 
would  simply  give  them  the  responsibility 
that  entails  that  administrative  control 
that  they  now  have.  Also,  I  think  it  ap- 
plies to  the  agricultural  interest  across 
the  country  who  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  fact  that  the  Agri- 
culture Department  is  becoming  less  of 
an  Agriculture  Department  and  more  of 
a  welfare  department.  This  would  cut 
back  on  that  responsibility  and  return 
the  program  in  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment to  its  original  Intent,  namely,  to 
serve  agriculture. 

Problem  No.  2  in  the  program:  Uni- 
form benefit  levels  are  not  reflective  of 
variations  in  regional  costs  of  living. 

Along  with  giving  the  States  a  finite 
amount  of  money  to  run  their  own  pro- 
gram, they  must  be  given  the  authority 
to  determine  what  the  benefit  level 
should  be  in  their  particular  eligible 
population  areas. 

There  are  actually  two  problems  with 
the  current  benefit  level  formula.  Not 
only  is  the  level  of  assistance  often  In- 
adequate, but  the  type  of  assistance  Is 
inadequate  as  well. 

What  we  would  do  Is  give  the  States 
the  authority  to  determine  benefit  levels. 
What  we  would  do  is  say  that  the  States 
could  determine  the  kind  of  benefit  levels 
that  apply  to  their  particular  situation. 

In  addition,  we  have  found  that  15 
percent  of  the  money,  according  to  a 
study  made  in  1973,  is  used  to  purchase 
foods  of  fairly  low  nutritional  value. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
program  Is  to  include  within  It  a  com- 
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ponent  to  allow  the  States  to  develop 
their  own  nutritional  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAMPLEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  j-ield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  attempting  to 
put  in  nutritional  components  that  would 
speak  to  particular  standards. 

The  third  problem  in  the  program, 
the  federally  mandated  eligibility  stand- 
ards are  too  loose. 

Even  the  most  conservative  estimates 
indicate  at  least  35  million  people  are 
eligible  for  food  stamp  benefits.  Many 
other  estimates  say  it  is  closer  to  60  mil- 
lion people. 

Despite  that,  the  rate  of  participation 
is  particularly  disturbing.  Approximately 
21  million  people  will  receive  food  stamps 
this  year.  A  sizable  percentage — the  ad- 
ministration estimates  it  at  15  percent — 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  fraud,  abuse, 
and  error.  There  are  simply  too  many 
people  receiving  benefits  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  keep  track  of  it. 

So  what  we  would  propose  in  the  block 
grant  program  is  to  give  the  States  the 
authority  to  determine  eligibility.  By  so 
doing,  we  could  eliminate  much  of  the 
abuse  that  takes  place. 

In  addition,  the  program  would  put 
in  a  workfare  component  which  would 
give  the  State  the  option  of  establishing 
workfare  in  their  States  and  thereby  put- 
ting eligibility  along  with  the  workfare 
component.  These  are  the  main  compo- 
nents of  the  substitute. 

Basically,  as  I  say.  what  it  is  at- 
tempting to  do  is  create  a  block  grant 
system  which  will  increase  eligibility  or 
Increase  the  eligibility  tightness.  It  will 
put  in  a  workfare  component  and  also 
a  nutritional  component. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  the  endorsement  of  this  program 
by  some  of  the  Governors? 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  attempting 
right  now  to  talk  to  the  National 
Governors  Association.  We  have  talked 
to  many  State  officials  in  the  past  who 
have  indicated  a  very  definite  degree  of 
willingness  to  support  such  a  program, 
but  I  do  not  have  those  specific  endorse- 
ments at  this  time. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man could  tell  me  if  it  is  his  view  that 
the  States  that  presently  administer  the 
program  and  have  error  rates  would 
not  have  error  rates  if  they  adminis- 
tered the  program  under  his  substitute 
amendment?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  pres- 
ent program  is  actually  administered  by 
the  States? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  the  time  for  an  answer. 

Absolutely  the  States  do  administer 
the  program  right  now,  which  is  the 
reason  why  we  think  the  $500  million 
of  administrative  cost  at  the  Federal 


level  is  s(Mnewhat  duplicative.  Yes.  we 
think  under  this  program  it  would  elimi- 
nate a  lot  of  error  and  abuse  in  those 
States,  because  they  would  get  to  keep 
any  excess  funds  where  they  drop  down 
the  amount  of  spending  as  a  result  of 
eliminating  fraud  and  abuse,  so  there 
would  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  do  it. 
There  is  no  incentive  under  the  present 
program.  We  are  creating  an  Incentive 
to  eliminate  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  there  Is  an  Incentive 
built  into  lower  error  rates  by  providing 
additional  money  for  the  States'  cost  of 
administration.  That  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  explanation.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  the  important  thing  about  this 
particular  provision  is  the  fact  that  what 
it  does  is  give  the  States  a  chance  to  use 
it  In  other  programs  as  well,  in  human 
services  programs,  so  they  would  have 
far  more  discretionary  use  of  the  money. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  . 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  food 
stamp  program  is  surely  one  Federal  pro- 
gram which  cries  for  fundamental  re- 
form. 

The  participation  levels  and  cost  of 
the  program  have  skyrocketed  in  recent 
years.  Participation  In  March  1980,  was 
21.7  million — 1  In  every  10  Americans 
Another  10  million  Americans  are  eligible 
for  food  stamps  under  the  liberal  eligi- 
bility guidelines  of  current  law. 

The  fiscal  year  1980  level  of  spending 
for  the  food  stamp  program  approved 
by  the  CcHigress  last  year  was  $6.2  billion. 
The  Carter  administration  has  already' 
requested  an  additional  $2.5  billion  which 
is  authorized  in  this  bill. 

In  its  March  revisions,  the  administra- 
tion conceded  that  an  additional  $100 
million — above  the  $2.5  billion— would  be 
needed  to  complete  the  fiscal  year. 

However,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  latest  estimate  is  that  an  addi- 
tional $497  million  above  the  $2.5  billion 
authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  needed  in 
order  to  finance  the  program  through  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980. 

These  additional  costs  represent  a  50- 
percent  Increase  over  the  appropriations 
voted  by  the  Congress  Just  1  year  ago. 

Additionally,  for  fiscal  year  1981.  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  now  esti- 
mates a  figure  of  $10.7  billion,  $1  billion 
above  the  administration's  projected  fig- 
ure used  in  the  just-passed  budget  res- 
olution. 

Obviously,  we  are  going  to  have  a  re- 
peat on  the  familiar  administration  tune 
of  underestimating  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  most  recent  increases  in  costs  be- 
cause of  additional  recipients — a  jump 
from  20.2  million  in  December  1979  to 
21.7  million  in  March  1980 — cannot  be 
attributed  to  either  higher  food  prices 
or  increased  unemployment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
ports that  for  the  first  quarter  of  1980 
both  figures  remained  constant. 

Rather,  it  seems  that  low  and  lower- 
middle  income  families  respond  to  high 
rates  of  Inflation  in  much  the  same  way 
as  higher  income  families — that  is,  they 
seek  ways  to  stretch  their  incomes. 


The  CBO  hypothesizes  the  reason  for 
the  increases — 

These  ntpld  price  mcreMM  (in  b*(ic  non- 
fcxxl  neceasltlesl  have  rMult«d  in  low  and 
lower-middle  Income  famlUea  choosing  to 
reallocate  their  limited  Incomes  so  as  to 
select  those  commodities  which  are  sub- 
sidized and  thereby  continue  to  iTi«ir«t«ip 
their  real  purchasing  power  in  the  non- 
subsidlzed  goods.  Since  the  elimination  of 
the  purchase  requirement,  the  rood  stamp 
program  has  become  more  of  a  direct  income 
transfer  program,  directly  substltutable  for 
non-food  purchases.  Hence,  the  propensity  to 
participate  In  the  program  increases  with 
relatively  high  rates  of  Inflation  In  non- 
food, but  still  basic  Items  (April  23.  IMO. 
memorandum  from  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  Senate  Budget  Conunlttee.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
$6.2  billion  appropriation  for  this  pro- 
gram should  run  out  under  the  crisis  at- 
mosphere which  prevails  today. 

The  administration  has  known  since 
last  summer  that  there  would  be  insuffi- 
cient funds  to  continue  the  program  un- 
less action  was  taken  to  reduce  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  misspend- 
ing due  to  abuse,  fraud,  and  overissu- 
ance  of  food  stamps  to  the  undeserving. 

The  Congress  psissed  legislation  last 
year  which  specified  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary determined  that  funds  would  be 
insufficient  to  complete  the  fiscal  year, 
he  should  begin  to  implement  contin- 
gency planning  for  benefit  reducticms 
with  special  consideration  for  the  el- 
derly, physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped or  otherwise  disabled. 

Yet  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
ignored  this  law  and  reUed  Instead  on 
appropriations  conference  report  lan- 
guage which  he  felt  gave  him  leeway  to 
continue  the  program  at  full  steam. 

Congress  should  not  be  pushed  Into  a 
crisis  atmosphere  on  food  stamp  legisla- 
tion. This,  too,  is  a  renm  of  the  past.  The 
administration  is  always  pressuring 
Congress  for  Immediate  appropriations 
without  wanting  to  allow  consideration 
of  substantive  reforms  which  would  re- 
duce program  costs. 

With  food  stamp  spending  running  50 
percent  above  authorized  appropria- 
tions, however,  it  should  be  obvious  that 
significant  consideration  must  be  given 
to  proposals  to  reduce  these  costs  and 
more  effectively  target  benefits  to  those 
most  in  need. 

For  instance.  Mr.  Chairman,  (Hie  of 
the  most  obvious  abuses  of  the  current 
food  stamp  program  is  that  famihes  with 
incomes  substantially  above  the  poverty 
line  are  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Because  eligibility  is  currently  deter- 
mined by  net  Income  after  subtracting 
a  number  of  deductions.  4-person  house- 
holds with  incomes  well  over  the  food 
stamp  poverty  line  of  $8,222  can  receive 
food  stamps  under  current  law. 

For  instance,  a  family  of  four  could 
conceivably  be  earning  as  much  as 
$12,000  to  $13,000  yearly  and  still  be  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps. 

Indeed,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's latest  statistics  indicate  that  13 
percent  of  all  food  stamp  households  had 
gross  incomes  above  the  poverty  line. 
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When  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment, 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
strict eligibility  to  households  with  gross 


MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVE  GROSS  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY  (UNDER        Mr.   Chairman,   it  is  critical  that  S 
s.  1309  AS  REf>ORTE0  FROM  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE)  PERIOD     1309  be  adopted  by  the  Housc  promptly.' 
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Wheaa.  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment, 
I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  re- 
strict eligibility  to  households  with  gross 
Income  below  the  poverty  line,  plus  a 
provision  allowing  a  15-percent  higher 
gross  Income  limit  for  those  families  who 
are  working. 

This  latter  provision  will  serve  as  a 
work  incentive  for  families  to  work  their 
way  out  of  poverty. 

This  reform  measure  is  essential  to 
making  this  program  serve  the  truly 
needy  without  unduly  assisting  those 
families  with  gross  Incomes  above  pov- 
erty at  a  great  expense  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Rucord  several  charts 
which  demonstrate  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  food  stamp  program,  both  in  costs 
and  participation,  as  well  as  information 
Indicating  the  gross  Income  levels  which 
households  could  receive  between  July 
and  December  1980  and  still  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps. 

Recmt    monthly   food   stamp   partidpatUm 
level* 

[Number  of  persons,  in  millions, 
participating] 

October  i»78 16.  3 

NoTember  1978 16.4 

December   1978 16.  9 

January  1979 17.4 

February  1979 18.  0 

March    1979 18.5 

AprU  1979 18.6 

M»y    1979 18.4 

June  1979... _. 18.3 

July  1979 18.4 

August  1979 19,0 

September  1979 19.  3 

October  1979 19.4 

NoTember  1979 19.6 

December  1979 ao.  2 

March    1980 '."  31.7 

Source:  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

Annual  food  stamp  appropriations 

'»«*    $35   600.000 

1870    577.000.000 

1971    1,576.000.000 

l"^ - 1.866,800,000 

1978 2.213,900.000 

1974 2.838.900.000 

197B    4.893,900,000 

*•*"    - 5.691,800,000 

*?2Z -  5.550.000,000 

*oIS '•  ^^'  °^  '^^ 

iwn   8.800,000,000 

^8*> - - '  9.  200,  000,  000 

>btim»ted. 

MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVE  GSOSS  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY  (UNDER 
EXISTING  LAW)  PERIOD  OF  JULY  TO  DECEMBER  19M) 


MAXIMUM  EFFECTIVE  GROSS  INCOME  ELIGIBILITY  (UNDER 
S.  1309  AS  REPORTED  FROM  HOUSE  AGRICULTURE)  PERIOD 
OF  JULY  TO  DECEMBER  1980 


Fimily  liif 


Net  incomt  Mjumum 

cutoff  <     iross  income  > 
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14,172 
5,522 
t,872 
8,222 
9,572 
10.922 
13,622 
+1,350 


».0S5 
9.753 
11.440 
13,128 
14,815 
16,502 
19,  877 
+4,538 


'  0MB  povtrty  l«vtl  with  ipwijl  food  itwnp  ticjlitor 
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No«»:  FifWM  vtrlfiMl  by  Confrniionil  BuOrt  Office. 


Ftmlly  lilt 


cutoff' 


Mixiinum 

fros] 
Income  I 


1 H.172  »,063 

2 - _ 5.522  12,153 

3 „ „..  i,m  13,840 

< _ 1^222  15,528 

5 „„ 9,572  17,215 

6 10,922  18,902 

7 13,622  22,277 

Sindovtr +1,350  +6,938 


1  0MB  poverty  level  with  special  food  stamp  escalator. 

■  Assumes  workinj  household  eliiible  for  20  percent  earned 
income  credit.  180  standard  deduction.  j;60  dependent  care 
deduction.  JllO  eicess  shelter  deduction,  (Does  not  assume 
deductions  for  payments  above  {10  medical  eipenses  which 
are  available  for  elderly,  blind  and  disabled  under  S.  1309  as 
reported  by  House  Afrlculture  Committee.) 

Note:  Figures  verified  by  Confressional  Budget  Office. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond)  . 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
food  stamp  program  is  on  the  brink  of  a 
funding  crisis  that  could  be  devastating 
to  millions  of  poor  Americans.  Unless 
Congress  authorizes  and  appropriates 
additional  funds  by  May  15,  just  1 
week  from  tomorrow,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  must  legally  order  the  States 
to  suspend  the  program  on  June  1.  As 
responsible  public  officials,  we  must  avert 
such  a  disaster, 

I  am  sure  that  you  and  many  other 
of  our  colleagues  are  asking  what  has 
caused  this  funding  crisis?  The  food 
stamp  program  is  in  need  of  additional 
funding  primarily  because  the  economy 
has  not  behaved  as  was  predicted  in  1977 
when  the  current  spending  ceilings  were 
set. 

The  fiscal  year  1980  tmd  fiscal  year 
1981  caps  or  ceilings,  established  in  1977, 
are  $6,188  billion  and  $6,236  billion,  re- 
spectively. At  that  time  CBO  estimated 
food  prices  would  go  up  3  to  4  percent  a 
year.  In  reality,  food  prices  increased  22 
percent  between  1977  and  1979  and  are 
predicted  to  increase  to  46  percent  be- 
tween 1977  and  1981.  This  additional 
inflation  m  food  costs,  over  the  1977  es- 
timates. Is  projected  to  add  $1,4  billion 
to  the  costs  of  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  add  $2  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

In  1977.  CBO  also  estimated  the  unem- 
ployment rate  to  be  under  6  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981.  In 
fact,  unemployment  Is  now  projected  to 
rise  to  7.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1980  and 
7.5  percent  In  fiscal  year  1981,  For  each 
1-percent  increase  in  imemployment,  1.2 
million  people  are  added  to  the  program. 

Pood  price  inflation  and  higher  than 
expected  unemployment  rates  account 
for  81  percent  of  the  committee  approved 
bill  S.  1309  Increases  the  caps  to  $8.7  bil- 
lion and  $9.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  fiscal  year  1981,  respectively. 

Because  earlier  economic  forecasts 
have  proven  incorrect,  S.  1309  also  pro- 
vides an  additional  5  percent  authoriza- 
tion margin  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  10 
percent  for  fiscal  year  1981  should  pro- 
gram costs  exceed  the  new  ceilings  be- 
cause of  higher  than  expected  food  price 
Inflation  and  unemployment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  critical  that  S. 
1309  be  adopted  by  the  House  promptly. 
Congress  can  and  must  act  swiftly  to 
head  off  a  disaster  that  will  affect  the 
health  and  well-being  of  millions  of  low- 
income  Americans. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
D  1940 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  have  come 
to  the  close  of  this  general  debate  on  the 
food  Stamp  bill.  Tomorrow  we  will  be 
considering  amendments  to  the  bill  and 
drulng  that  time  the  entire  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass  its  judg- 
ment. 

In  my  own  view  it  is  critical  that  the 
House  adopt  S.  1309  and  that  we  have  a 
prompt  reconciliation  of  our  views  with 
the  other  body  and  bring  a  conference 
report  back  to  the  House  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  are  today  over  21  mil- 
lion people  who  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  As  I  said  ear- 
lier. 60  percent  of  those  21  million  are 
children  under  18,  the  disabled,  and 
elderly  Americans.  An  overwhelming 
number,  60  percent,  are  households 
headed  by  women,  and  the  vast  major- 
ity of  these  are  trvily  poor  people.  The 
average  Income  is  less  than  $4,000  a 
year.  Most  of  these  people  are  poor  or 
dependent  upon  this  program  to  an  ex- 
traordinary extent  for  the  kind  of  ade- 
quate nutrition  that  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  healthy  child  who  is 
able  to  perform  in  school  and  who  will 
later  be  able  to  productively  engage  in 
self-employment  and  self-support,  or  a 
person  perhaps  stimted  for  life  by  the 
ravages  of  malnutrition. 

In  1967,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  foundation 
sponsored  a  program  of  reviewing  the 
nutritional  character  of  many  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  throughout 
the  country.  That  particular  study,  spon- 
sored by  the  Field  FoLmdatlon,  found  In 
Appalachla  and  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  tragic  evidence  of  the  kind  of 
nutritional  diseases  that  were  thought 
only  to  exist  In  Third  World  countries, 
diseases  that  were  thought  to  be  un- 
known In  the  United  States.  They  also 
found  evidence  of  severe  privation  as 
well  as  disease. 

That  led.  in  1969,  to  one  of  the  finest 
acts.  In  my  judgment,  of  President 
Nlxons  first  term,  which  was  the  con- 
vening of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Himger  in  America.  It  was  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Nixon  administration,  un- 
der President  Nixon's  personal  initia- 
tives, that  we  would  adopt  programs 
that  would  make  himger  in  America  no 
longer  a  reality,  at  least  hunger  no  longer 
a  reality  because  of  an  inability  of  any 
family  to  afford  an  adequate  diet. 

In  1977,  10  years  after  the  original 
study,  cmd  In  1978.  the  Field  Foundation 
returned  to  examine  those  same  areas 
that  had  been  examined  10  years  before. 
They  foimd  to  a  remarkable  extent  a 
complete  absence  of  any  kind  of  nutri- 
tional diseases  as  had  existed  only  a 
decade  before.  Their  report  I  think  Is 
Illustrative  of  some  of  the  successes  of 
these  programs  which  need  to  be  com- 
mented upon  because  there  has  been  so 
much  criticism  of.  In  particular,  the 
food  stamp  program. 
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The  primary  reason  for  the  dramatic 
difference,  for  the  33-percent  decline 
in  infant  mortaUty  and  greater  than 
50-percent  reduction  additionally  in  In- 
fant deaths  from  diarrhea,  influenza, 
pneumonia,  and  immaturity,  all  directly 
related  to  malnutrition,  was  the  existence 
of  and  Intervention  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  They  stated  categorically  that 
the  food  stamp  program  does  more  to 
lengthen  and  strengthen  the  lives  of  the 
disabled  and  disadvantaged  Americans 
than  any  other  noncategorical  social 
program  and  is  the  most  valuable  health 
dollar  spent  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  program  has  had  its  problems. 
The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
sought  over  the  years  to  Improve  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  it  has 
come  before  the  Congress  for  reauthor- 
ization. 

The  bill  we  bring  to  the  Congress  to- 
day and  will  tomorrow  contains  some 
of  the  most  extensive  provisions  ever 
written  in  any  bill  to  eliminate  fraud, 
abuse,  and  error.  I  hope  with  the 
amendments,  which  I  and  other  Mem- 
bers will  offer,  we  will  be  able  to  shape 
a  more  effective  program.  But  it  Is  criti- 
cal that  we  act  as  soon  as  possible  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  any  Member  of 
this  Congress  and  certainly  none  of  this 
House  would  believe  that  the  appropri- 
ate way  to  modify  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, whatever  their  criticisms,  is  just 
to  lead  to  a  categorical  ending  of  the 
program  for  all  recipients  on  the  1st  of 
June  without  any  warning,  without  any 
opportunity  for  private  undertakings  to 
fill  In  for  the  tremendous  Impact  that 
such  a  cut  would  have  on  the  millions 
of  poor  In  the  United  States.  I  repeat, 
there  are  13  million  of  them  who  are 
children  under  18,  disabled,  and  elderly 
Americans. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  as  we  con- 
sider the  amendments  tomorrow  we  will 
also  consider  the  need  to  act  responsibly 
in  continuing  this  program  for  those 
millions  and  millions  of  Americans  who 
increasingly  rely  on  it  and  who  are  just- 
ly and  properly  receiving  its  b«iefits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now 
read  by  titles  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
S.  130B 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State  of  Amer- 
ica in  Conffreas  assembled.  That  thla  Act  m»y 
be  cited  as  the  "Food  Sttonp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980". 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  PoLrr) 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Sttwakt, 
Chairman  pro  tempore  of  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  an  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
{H.R.  1309)  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1979  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


PRESIDENT  JUDGE  JAMES  C. 
CRUMLISH 

(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cause 
of  Justice  has  been  advanced  by  the 
swearing  In  of  a  distinguished  Phlladel- 
phian.  Judge  James  C.  Crumllsh.  Jr.,  as 
president  judge  of  the  Commonwealth 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  This  key  appel- 
late court,  which  Is  only  a  decade  old, 
has  established  Itself  as  a  leader  in  judi- 
cial administrative  Innovation  and  has 
issued  landmark  opinions  In  such  im- 
portant and  evolving  legal  areas  as  land 
use,  governmental  regulatlwi,  constitu- 
tional and  environmental  law. 

Judge  Crumllsh  was  sworn  in  as  presi- 
dent judge  on  April  8  by  Supreme  Court 
Chief  Justice  Michael  J.  Eagan.  I  take 
particular  delight  in  Inserting  In  the 
Congressional  Recobd  comments  that 
were  made  at  President  Judge  Crumllsh  s 
induction  by  John  M.  Elliott,  a  senior 
litigating  partner  in  the  prestigious 
Philadelphia  law  firm  of  Dilworth,  Pax- 
son,  Kalish  6  Levy.  My  family  and  I 
have  known  Judge  Crumllsh  s  family  for 
the  past  50  years.  Mr.  Elliott's  remarks 
capture  the  essence  of  the  varied  and 
challenging  careers  of  this  highly  quali- 
fied Phlladelphian. 

The  Crumlish  family  has  contributed 
significantly  to  civic  and  charitable 
causes  in  Pennsylvania.  President  Judge 
Crumlish's  father,  James  C.  Crumlish, 
Sr.,  was  himself  the  distinguished  presi- 
dent judge  of  the  Philadelphia  judiciary 
which  Included  such  legal  giants  as  Cur- 
tis Bok,  Louis  Leventhal,  and  Gerald 
Flood.  I  extend  my  very  best  wishes  to 
President  Judge  Crumlish  his  lovely  and 
accomplished  wife  Rosemary,  who  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  prestigious  Philadel- 
phia Art  Commisison.  and  their  family. 

The  remarks  follow : 

RxMAULs   or  John   M.   Elliott 

Emerson  said  that  "All  Institutions  are 
but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  a  single  man." 
Recently,  a  distinguished  President  Judge 
was  suddenly  and  tragically  taken  Irom  us. 
Today,  another  eminent  Jurist  asumes  the 
significant  btirdena  of  leading  this  great 
Court  which  has  in  a  short  decade  estab- 
lished Itself  as  a  national  leader  in  both 
Judicial  administrative  Innovation  and  as  a 
meaningful  contributor  to  the  devalopment 
of  the  substantive  law  of  this  commonwealth 
In  such  vital  and  evolving  areas  as  the  en- 
vlromaent.  land  use,  constitutional  matters, 
and  governmental   regulations. 

President  Judge  James  C.  Crumllsh,  Jr., 
loves  Pennsylvania  aod  the  law  deeply.  WtaUe 
he  has  already  served  this  Cooomonwealth 
unstlntlngly,  Jim  Crumlish's  elevation  to 
President  Judge  of  this  distinguished  Court 
enhances  his  opportunity  for  further  effec- 
tive public  service. 

President  Judge  Crumlish's  IncUlve  mind 
and  vital  spirit  will  place  dispute*  in  prc^>er 


context  and  seek  guidance  for  the  future 
through  a  patient  analysts  of  the  present 
and  a  wise  readlog  of  the  past. 

Fortunately,  the  acorn  doeant  fall  far 
from  the  oak.  Jim  Crumlish's  hiunane  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  q>lrtt  were  not  produced 
in  a  vacuum.  Like  his  father,  the  late  re- 
spected James  C.  Crumlish.  8r..  of  Coouxton 
Pleas  No.  7,  President  Judge  Cnunllsh  draws 
strength  from  the  eternal  value*  of  family, 
church,  community  and  aenrlce  to  his  fel- 
low man. 

Perhaps  the  spirit  which  ba*  already 
nourished  Jim  and  Roaemary  Crumliab 
through  a  challenging  variety  of  careers — 
as  private  attorney:  decorated  World  War 
n  offlcer:  Philadelphia's  highest  ranking  law 
enforcement  ofBclal:  and  Judge  of  the  highly 
respected  Cotnmonwealtb  Court  Is  best  cap- 
tured in  a  1057  speech  by  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  who  observed ; 

"All  of  us  of  Irish  descent  are  bound  to- 
gether by  the  ties  that  come  from  a  com- 
mon experience:  experience  which  exists  in 
memories  and  In  legend,  but  which  la  real 
enough  to  those  who  possess  It  And  thtu 
whether  we  live  in  Cork  or  in  Boston,  in 
Philadelphia  or  In  New  York,  we  are  all 
memt>ers  of  a  great  family  which  Is  linked 
together  by  that  strongest  of  chains— a 
common  past  It  Is  strange  to  think  that 
the  wellsprlng  from  which  this  great  frater- 
nal empire  has  sprung  Is  but  a  small  Island 
in  the  far  Atlantic  with  a  population  only 
a  fraction  of  the  size  of  Pennsylvania  But 
this  Is  the  source,  and  It  Is  the  green  and 
misty  Island  to  the  east  that  we  honor  here 
tonight — honoring  it  particularly  for  Its  de- 
votion to  human  liberty." 

The  Irish  were  not  the  only  race  to  dis- 
play extraordinary  devotion  to  liberty,  or 
the  only  people  to  struggle  unceasingly  for 
their  national  Independence  But  the  special 
contribution  of  the  Irish,  and  I  beUeve^ 
the  emerald  thread  that  runs  throughout 
the  tapestry  of  Jim  Cnunllsh — has  been  the 
constancy,  the  character,  the  faith  they  dis- 
played through  centuries  of  oppression  when 
they  were  deiued  even  the  most  rudimentary 
religious  and  clvU  rights. 

This  "common  experience"  has  imbued 
President  Judge  Crumllsh  with  what  Camus 
called  a  "sense  of  Injustice"— an  Instinct 
to  help,  to  heal,  to  cut  through  legal  per- 
siflage and  reach  the  essence  of  the  human 
issues  Inextricably  woven  into  legal  dlaputa*. 

Jim  Crumllsh  possesses  the  classic  Ba- 
conian qualities  of  a  leader  which  were  ar- 
ticulated by  John  Buchan  In  bis  immortal 
Pilgrim's  Way: 

"He  is  a  full  man  from  wide  reading  and 
much  thought  seasoned  by  exjMrlenee;  an 
exact  man  from  his  scrupulous  logic:  and 
a  ready  man  from  his  native  wit — and  above 
all.  he  always  manifests  a  friendly  warmth 
which  makes  It  gcxxl  for  a  diversity  of  man- 
kind to  stand  with  him. 

"He  never  dogmatizes,  his  sharp  dialectic 
makes  htm  a  prlcVer  of  bubbles;  he  has  the 
gift  of  felicitous  and  apt  phrase;  his  humor — 
though  irony  and  satire  are  among  his  for- 
midable weapons — is  for  the  most  part 
tolerant,  with  a  sophisticated  humanity 
about  It.  Most  importantly,  he  has  an  acute 
sense  of  proportion  and  a  disdain  for  pre- 
tense and  posttuing," 

In  today's  world  of  rapid  change  and 
challenge,  these  values  of  abilities  are  sorely 
needed.  Today  Is  a  happy  and  tonic  day 
for  Pennsylvania. 

President  Judge  Crumllsh.  we  all  wish  you 
and  your  distinguished  colleagues  continued 
sucoea*. 


CALIFORNIA  FAMILY  CHOICE  INITI- 
ATIVE OFFERS  HOPE  FOR  PAR- 
ENTS EVERYWHERE 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hi^;  re- 
marlu.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
now  and  then  the  beneficiaries  of  giant 
bureaucracies  let  their  guard  down  for 
a  brief  but  revealing  moment  and  dis- 
close the  motives  behind  their  activities. 
Such  an  episode  came  last  spring  when 
the  Association  of  California  School  Ad- 
ministrators commented  on  a  referen- 
dum proposal  for  "family  choice"  in  edu- 
cation which  two  Berkeley  law  professors 
hope  to  make  the  proposition  13  of  1980 
In  a  special  report  to  their  members,  the 
school  administrators  said: 

"Parent  choice"  proceeds  from  the  beller 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  provide 
Individual  students  with  an  education  In 
fact,  educating  the  Individual  Is  but  a  means 
to  the  true  end  of  education,  which  is  to 
create  a  viable  social  order  to  which  Indlvid- 
u*l«  contribute  and  by  which  they  are  sus- 
tained. "P'amlly  choice"  is.  therefore,  btuslcally 
selfish  and  antl-soclal  In  that  It  focuses  on 
the  "wanta"  of  a  single  family  rather  than 
the  needs  of  society. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  the  educrats  of 
Washlngttm— the  Pat  Harrises  and  Joe 
Calif anos  and  Mary  Berrys — would  be  as 
candid  as  this  when  they  appear  before 
our  committees  to  talk  about  Federal 
education  pohcy.  If  they  would  simply 
admit  that  the  main  interest  of  big  gov- 
ernment is  in  social  and  political  manip- 
ulation, not  in  individual  academic  ex- 
cellence, we  could  save  ourselves  a  lot  of 
time  and  trouble  When  well -meaning 
congressional  liberals  vote  for  bigger  and 
flashier  education  programs.  I  think  it 
is  In  the  hope  that  they  will  be  helping 
kids  to  become  more  competent  In  verbal 
and  mathematical  skills,  better  informed 
about  literature  and  history,  more  able 
to  think  and  act  for  themselves.  But  for 
educrats  like  the  California  school  ad- 
ministrators, these  goals  are  secondary 
to  their  coercive  ideological  agenda  The 
very  word  "education"  has  a  different 
meaning  for  the  school  establishment 
than  for  the  rest  of  us. 

Olven  their  premises,  the  California 
authorities  are  right  to  fear  the  "family 
choice"  proposal.  Authored  by  Berkeley 
professors  John  Coons  and  Stephen 
Sugarman.  the  family  choice  Initiative 
would  cut  through  the  Gordlan  knot  of 
bureaucratic  monopoly  to  entrust  basic 
decisionmaking  to  people  whose  Intimate 
knowledge  and  long-term  commitment 
to  children  no  public  agency  can  ever 
riyaJ:  parents.  It  has  the  daring  sim- 
plicity of  all  real  reforms:  subsidizing  in- 
dividuals Instead  of  institutions. 

The  Coons-Sugarman  plan  would  pro- 
vide State-financed  scholarship  certifi- 
cates to  families  with  school-age  chil- 
dren. These  famUies  could  then  "spend" 
their  certificates  at  whatever  schools 
they  might  choose:  public  or  private  re- 
1  glous  or  secular,  specialized  or  conven- 
tlonah  I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of 
this  type  of  educational  voucher  or 
parental  choice  system.  Bv  creating  a 
comoetltlve  market  in  education,  this 
s^tem  would  guarantee  Increased  re- 
f^'Jf  7?,^-  "^^^y-  »"<J  efficiency.  For 

™,h«r  l*™^  ^  *^*  ^^^^^  o'  Callfoma's 
public  schools,  every  teacher  would  have 

in^  S?°™J«-braclng  satisfaction  of  know- 
tag  that  every  child  in  his  class  was  there 
as  a  result  of  positive  choice  rather  thS 


geographic  accident.  For  the  first  time, 
parents  and  children  would  know  that 
they  could  seek  a  school  more  suitable  to 
their  particular  needs  without  having  to 
move  to  a  new — and  probably  more  ex- 
pensive— neighborhood. 

Opponents  of  family  choice  claim  that 
such  educational  decisions  are  too  im- 
portant and  too  complicated  to  be  left  to 
anyone  but  professionals.  But  surely 
these  decisions  are  not  any  more  complex 
than  decisions  about  health  care;  and 
yet  we  allow  patients — even  if  they  are 
subsidized  through  medicare  or  medi- 
caid— to  choose  their  own  doctors  and 
hospitals  When  we  allow  people  to  re- 
tain this  basic  control  over  their  own 
and  their  chUdren's  bodies,  why  should 
we  Insist  that  the  State  control  their 
minds? 

In  the  long  run.  the  Coons-Sugarman 
plan  would  mesh  beautifully  with  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  abolish  the  dozens  of 
categorical  education  programs  admin- 
istered from  Washington  and  to  replace 
them  with  block  grants  for  the  States  to 
spend  as  they  see  fit.  For  example,  a 
State  could  use  its  Federal  education 
money  to  finance  extra-value  certificates 
for  the  parents  of  handicapped  or  dis- 
advantaged children.  I  introduced  such 
legislation  last  year  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  reauthori- 
zation of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  The  Coons-Sugarman 
initiative  fortifies  my  confidence  that 
this  kind  of  radical  decentralization  Is 
the  wave  of  the  future,  not  just  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  across  the  Nation. 


CURTAILMENT     OF     GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING  PRACTICES  NECESSARY 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sat  through  this  debate  on  the  budget  bill 
with  a  growing  sense  of  dread.  I  under- 
stand the  fears  of  the  Members  that 
Government  spending  practices  need  to 
be  curtailed  so  that  we  do  not  contribute 
to  the  very  inflaUon  we  are  trying  to 
end.  I  understand  as  well  the  attraction 
of  a  balanced  budget  because  a  balanced 
budget  is  at  least  a  symbol  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  acting  to  stem  deficit  spend- 
ing. I  understand  as  well  the  calls  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  International 
events  have  confused  and  frightened  our 
citizens  over  the  last  year  or  so,  and  in 
periods  of  uncertainty,  it  is  better  to  be 
well  defended  against  potential  enemies 
than  not  to  be. 

But  I  am  convinced  we  are  making 
serious  mistakes  here  on  this  floor,  all  in 
the  name  of  prudence.  I  am  convinced 
that  when  we  begin  to  Ignore  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  our  people,  as  many  are  do- 
ing with  almost  every  vote  that  has  been 
taken  in  recent  weeks,  then  this  Con- 
gress is  out  of  touch  with  the  American 
people  and  Is  out  of  touch  with  the  needs 
of  this  Nation. 

As  we  talk  about  the  values  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  see  unemployment  edg- 
ing ever  closer  to  double  digits  once 
more.    The   construction   Industry,    the 


automobile  industry,  the  tourist  indus- 
try, the  steel  industry— I  could  go  on  and 
on.  but  the  point  is  that  in  depressed  in- 
dustries, people  are  being  laid  off  and 
there  is  no  real  expectation  that  they  will 
be  back  to  work  soon.  These  are  not  wel- 
fare cheats  that  some  in  this  House  like 
to  talk  about  so  much;  these  are  hard- 
working American  families  with  mort- 
gages to  pay.  children  to  feed  and  no 
money  coming  in.  Are  we  in  this  Con- 
gress going  to  ignore  the  plight  of  these 
people? 

We  have  senior  citizens,  the  ill.  the  dis- 
abled, the  handicapped  people  in  this 
country  who  cannot  fend  for  themselves 
in  a  time  of  rising  costs.  Do  we  ignore 
these  legitimate  needs?  We  have  millions 
of  children  in  schools  around  the  Nation 
who  require  a  decent  education  so  that 
they  someday  will  have  the  knowledge 
that  will  allow  them  to  become  taxpayers. 
Do  we  shortchange  the  schools  and  doom 
a  goodly  percentage  of  children  to  a 
second-class  life?  We  have  hospitals  in 
trouble  all  across  the  country  because  it 
costs  them  more  to  treat  patients  than 
Federal  programs  reimburse  them.  Do  we 
want  them  to  stop  treating  Illness? 
Should  they  blithely  carry  on  to  bank- 
ruptcy? 

We  have  told  city  and  State  govern- 
ments that  we  want  Americans  to  use 
mass  transit  facilities,  but  we  cut  back  on 
Federal  dollars  for  mass  transit  pro- 
grams in  the  very  areas  where  the  prob- 
lem is  most  acute.  We  collect  Federal  tax 
dollars  from  all  of  the  50  States  with  a 
vengeance  and  turn  around  and  provide 
most  of  the  Federal  spending  to  a  hand- 
ful of  States,  begrudging  money  that 
must  be  spent  in  the  others.  The  North- 
east and  Midwest  States  number  among 
them  States  that  are  near  extremis,  and 
in  the  name  of  budget  cutting  we  end 
State  revenue  sharing. 

We  tell  cities  we  want  them  to  spend 
money  prudently,  yet  we  urge  them  to 
adopt  programs  that  spend  more  local 
dollars  than  Federal  dollars.  Now,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  ending  the  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs. 

We  know  that  on  the  streets  of  this 
Nation,  drug  abuse  is  a  growing  problem. 
Our  answer  to  that  is  to  cut  back  on  Fed- 
eral Customs  Service  Inspectors  whose 
presence  tends  to  stem  the  supply  of  il- 
licit narcotics  to  our  shores. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  I  see  no  rea- 
son to  do  so.  The  problems  of  this  coun- 
try are  apparent  to  all  of  iw.  Inflation  is 
a  problem.  So  Is  unemployment.  So  is 
industrial  capacity  and  the  ability  of  our 
businesses  to  compete  equally  with  for- 
eign firms.  We  are  overregiilated  in 
areas  and  underregulated  in  others.  Our 
Federal  programs  sometimes  work  and 
sometimes  they  are  senseless  and  ought 
to  be  ended. 

But  what  scares  me  most  of  all  is  that 
we  In  the  Congress  are  not  moving  force- 
fully to  meet  these  challenges.  We  are 
responding  to  fear  and  mob  passion,  and 
we  are  putting  ourselves  Into  a  bind 
where  we  simply  will  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  do  what  needs  to  be  done  in  the 
months  ahead  to  help  our  people  when 
they  cannot  help  themselves.  We  are 
placing  our  emphasis  on  a  balance  sheet 
rather  than  on  human  needs,  and  It  is 
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my  belief  that  our  foolishness  will  have 
to  be  paid  for  with  very  real  human  suf- 
fering. I  believe  that  a  year  from  now — 
or  sooner — we  are  going  to  have  to  undo 
all  of  the  damage  we  are  doing  presently 
to  domestic  programs.  By  then,  for  so 
many  of  our  citizens,  it  is  going  to  be  too 
late. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  FUEL  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  STANGELAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  we  have  discussed 
the  need  for  reducing  the  growth  In 
Federal  spending  and  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  and.  ultimately,  cutting 
the  taxes  of  every  working  American.  It 
can  be  done,  but  we  have  to  weed  out 
the  waste  and  abuses  that  are  currently 
taking  place  in  the  bureaucratic  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

I  recently  learned  of  a  situation  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  Minnesota,  which  I 
find  appalling  and  distasteful,  and  I 
think  it  points  out  that  changes  must  be 
made  in  governmental  operation  if  we 
are  to  balance  the  budget  and  begin 
working  for  the  people  instead  of  against 
them. 

The  problem  I  discovered  is  with  the 
fuel  assistance  program.  One  subsidized 
housing  unit  in  my  district  currently 
is  receiving  rental  subsidy  from  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  What  this  means  is  that 
the  people  who  reside  in  this  apartment 
building  only  pay  25  percent  of  their 
income  as  rent  to  live  there  and  the 
Federal  Government  picks  up  the 
remaining  portion  uf  the  rental  price, 
Including  what  is  tacked  on  for  the  cost 
of  utilities.  In  this  type  of  rental  sub- 
sidy unit,  the  price  the  renter  pays 
remains  25  percent  of  his  or  her  income, 
regardless  of  the  overall  rental  charged 
by  the  owner.  In  other  words,  the  owner 
can  raise  the  price,  but  the  charge  to 
the  renter  would  stay  the  same  unless 
their  income  increases. 

Now.  I  find  the  crisis  assistance  pro- 
gram is  soliciting  appUcations  from 
residents  of  this  subsidy  unit  for  the 
fuel  assistance  program  so  as  to  pay  for 
the  increase  in  fuel  prices  accrued. 
This,  my  friends,  is  preposterous  and 
blatantly  in  violation  of  the  intent  of 
this  Congress  in  providtag  fuel  assist- 
ance. These  renters  are  already  being 
subsidized  for  the  increase  in  fuel  costs 
because  they  participate  in  this  HUD 
program  and  the  crisis  assistance  pro- 
gram, on  top  of  what  they  already 
receive,  is  trying  to  hand  out  additional 
funds  which  could  be  used  by  other 
people  who  truly  need  fuel  assistance.  It 
appears  these  CAP  agencies  are  trying 
to  give  excessive  money  away— money 
that  was  not  needed  because  of  a 
comparatively  mild  winter. 

In  this  Instance,  the  CAP  organization 
wrote  an  $11,000  check  to  the  apartment 
owner  and,  in  turn,  he  wrote  checks  to 
the  renters  because  he  had  already  re- 
ceived compensation  from  HUD  for  in- 
creased fuel  prices. 


This  is  truly  a  waste  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars and  the  inefllciency  of  the  operation 
of  this  program  is  robbing  from  the  tnily 
needy  by  throwing  away  funds  which 
could  be  used  constructively.  If  we  have 
to  find  ways  to  spend  the  money,  then 
the  program  must  be  restructured.  We 
cannot  operate  a  government  which  per- 
mits and  continues  to  allow  this  wasteful 
Government  spending. 

Congress  unwillingness,  as  was  demon- 
strated Tuesday  in  the  vote  on  the  Latta 
amendment,  to  control  unnecessary 
spending  such  as  this  is  deplorable  and 
I  think  we  owe  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  an  apology.  They  struggle  to  make 
a  dollar  just  to  survive  and  pay  their 
taxes  and  all  we  do  is  squander  what 
is  turned  into  the  Treasury. 

Congress  must  assume  an  oversight 
role  and  take  the  necessary  initiatives  to 
insure  that  Federal  programs  are  oper- 
ated as  intended  and  that  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  benefit  actually  receive 
what  is  coming  to  them. 


D  1950 

A     BALANCED    BUDGET     ONLY    ON 

PAPER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  approved  what  has  been 
widely  billed  as  a  balanced  budget  for 
next  year  after  rejecting  a  number  of 
alternatives— each  of  them  said  to  be 
balanced  as  well.  I  am  disturbed  by  the 
possibility  that  the  pubUc  may  conclude 
that  the  budget  will  indeed  be  balanced. 
There  is  room  for  considerable  modesty 
by  us  all  in  claiming  that  the  Congress 
has  changed  its  ways  and  now  has 
brought  the  United  States  into  the 
promised  land  of  balanced  budgets. 

Much  as  we  need  a  balanced  budget — 
and  need  it  now — it  seems  doubtful  in- 
deed that  the  budget  will  be  balanced  in 
light  of  the  severe  recession  now  under- 
way and  the  resulting  rise  in  unem- 
ployment. 

As  an  example  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  now  estimates  the  budget  for 
next  year — instead  of  being  balanced- 
will  instead  be  $43  billion  in  deficit.  No 
doubt  other  estimates  will  follow  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead.  My  impression 
is  that  the  business  and  financial  mar- 
kets will  not  be  surprised  by  a  deficit 
next  year,  much  as  they  hope  it  will  be 
held  to  a  minimum. 

But  the  general  pubhc  could  be  in  for 
a  rude  shock  if  the  President  and  Con- 
gress— running  for  reelection— claim 
victory  in  the  battle  for  a  balanced 
budget,  and  then  it  turns  out  that  a 
deficit  in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
is  the  actual  result.  This  could  easily 
cause  yet  another  loss  of  confidence  in 
the  Government  and  further  question- 
ing of  the  trustworthiness  of  elected 
officials.  And  it  could  easily  relgnite  in- 
fiation  by  giving  the  public  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Congress — while  talking 
about  budget  restrsdnt — is  not  really 
doing  anything  about  it. 

Basically  we  have  balanced  the  budget 
on  paper — but  on  paper  only.  The  budget 


assumes  far  better  economic  conditions 
than  appear  likely.  The  budget  assumes 
that  Congress  will  increase  revenues 
and  cut  spending  in  ways  which  at  best 
are  hope — not  reality — at  this  time.  And 
the  budget  assumes  that  the  Congress 
and  the  President  u-ill  not  indulge  in  a 
last-minute  preelection  spending  binge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  new  budg- 
et  estimates   of  the   U.S.   Chamber  of 
Commerce  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
Housi    Data    on    BuDcrr    "Totaixt    Iabklb- 

VANT."  Chambes  Economist  Sats.  P«idict- 

iNC  RxAL  GNP  Decline  in  1981 

(Graphs  not  printed  In  the  RBcoao] 

Washington.  April  3n  —The  leading  Indi- 
cators index  for  March  released  today  de- 
clined for  the  seventh  time  In  the  last  nine 
months,  affirming  that  a  recession  is  under- 
way, said  Dr  Richard  W  Rahn.  vice  preal- 
dent  and  chief  economist  of  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  continued: 

"Todays  ongoing  House  floor  debate  about 
a  high  tax.  high  spending,  beilanced  budget 
(House  Concurrent  Resolution  307.  the 
•Qlalmo'  bill)  has  been  made  totally  Irrele- 
vant as  the  economy  slides  rapidly  Into  re- 
cession The  Budget  Committee  bUl  proposing 
a  $96  billion  Increase  in  taxes  is  baaed  upon 
now  totally  unrealistic  economic  assump- 
tions, but  House  Budget  Committee  memben 
seem  unaware  of  this." 

The  Committee's  bill  (H.  Res  307)  as- 
sumes that  unemployment  will  be  at  7.3 
percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  1980  and  wUI 
average  7.6  percent  In  1981  According  to 
the  U.S.  Chamber's  latest  forecast,  unem- 
ployment will  be  at  7.8  percent  at  the  end 
of  this  year  and  will  average  9  percent 
through  1981.  The  Budget  Committee's  bill 
assumes  that  1981  real  Gross  National  Pro- 
duct (GNP)  wUl  be  1.1  percent  higher  thAn 
in  1980:  the  Chamber  now  forecasts  that 
real  GNP  will  decline  0.1  percent  in  the  same 
period.  The  H  Res  307  Committee  report 
assumes  a  "mUd  recession  in  1980,  foUowed 
by  a  modest  recovery  In  1981"  A  more  realis- 
tic forecast  calls  for  a  deeper  recession, 
the  Chamber  contends. 

This  new  information  on  the  economy  im- 
plies that  while  the  House  debates  a  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  with  a  t2  bUllon  sur- 
plus for  Fiscal  1981.  it  Is  more  reaaona.ble 
to  expect  a  $42  blUlon  deficit  for  that  period, 
prompting  the  Chamber  economist  to  con- 
clude: 

"It  is  clear  that  we  are  facing  a  deep 
recession  which  will  do  little  to  mitigate 
inflationary  pressures  Therefore,  it  Is  time 
for  the  Congress  and  the  Administration  to 
make  major  changes  in  fiscal  policy  which 
wUl  get  to  the  heart  of  our  inflation  problem 
by  removing  the  impediments  to  economic 
growth.  To  reduce  the  sufTering  which  wlU 
result  from  the  recession  and  to  begin  ths 
renewal  of  economic  growth,  federal  spend- 
ing growth  needs  to  be  cut  and  a  major  tax 
cut  needs  to  be  enacted  in  order  to  spur 
employment,  saving  and  investment." 
the  impossibiijtt  or  a  bai.ancko  Buocxr  fo« 
rr   issi 

As  the  VS.  economy  moves  into  the  bot- 
tom of  recession  In  1981.  unemployment  will 
continue  to  rise  and  wUl  pea<c  around  9  per- 
cent. 

GNP  for  1981  will  show  no  growth  In  real 
terms  and  will  be  at  about  the  same  level 
as  1980. 

As  a  result,  government  expenditure  and 
the  deficit  will  be  greater  by  FY  1981  than 
FY  1980.  No  balanced  budget  will  be  possible. 


BinMSKTiNO  roB  Economic  Obowtr 
It's  budget  resolution  time  again  on  Capi- 
tol HUI.  with  the  budget  committees  and 
legislators  laying  out  an  economic  blueprint 
for  the  coming  year.  We  hope  they  can  pay 
some  attention  to  the  ideas  now  percolat- 
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Ing  through  the  economics  profession,  which 
were  especiaUy  notable  at  an  important  con- 
ference last  weekend  at  Harvard  University. 
We  exDress  this  hoce  without  much  faith 


The  participants — an  Influential  group  of 
congressional,  business,  labor  and  academic 
leaders — felt  that  a  tax  cut  targeted  on  the 
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growth  in  the  tax  burden,  in  terms  of  both 
government  spending  and  tax  rates  The 
House  can  put  American  productivity  on  the 
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Ing  through  the  economics  profession,  which 
were  especially  notable  at  an  Important  con- 
ference last  weekend  at  Harvard  University. 

We  express  this  hope  without  much  faith, 
for  as  House  debate  opens  on  a  budget  reso- 
lution a  familiar  ritual  seems  to  be  develop- 
ing The  Budget  Committee  Is  promising  a 
balanced  budget  for  FY  1381.  based  largely 
on  a  growth  In  tax  reveni;es  of  almost  $100 
billion  And  even  this  balance  Is  not  likely 
to  outlast  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

To  see  why.  consider  the  fate  of  the  1980 
budget.  The  Second  Budget  Resolution  for 
FY  1980  was  passed  last  autumn  to  gorvern 
the  fiscal  year  from  October  1979  to  Octo- 
ber 1980  Yet  here  we  are  seven  months  Into 
the  fiscal  year  and  the  House  Is  busy  at 
work  on  third  and  fourth  budget  resolutions 
for  1980  The  third  resolution,  known  as  the 
revision  of  the  budget,  ups  spending  more 
than  $19  billion,  raising  the  official  deficit 
to  $38.2  billion  The  fourth  resolution,  known 
as  the  Olalmo  amendment,  kicks  In  another 
$4.6  billion  and  raises  the  deflclt  to  $42.8 
billion.  After  the  House  gets  through  packing 
the  spending  Into  the  1980  budget,  It  will 
then  balance  the  budget  for  the  First  Budget 
Resolution  FY  1981. 

House  Republicans,  foreseeing  the  Inevita- 
ble growth  In  spending  over  the  year,  want 
to  start  from  a  lower  level.  And  they  want 
a  cut  In  tax  rates  to  protect  rebl  Income 
from  the  rising  tax  burden  Their  substitute 
budget  resolution  increases  defense  spend- 
ing by  $4  5  billion,  holds  the  growth  In  overall 
spending  S14  billion  below  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee version,  allows  for  both  accelerated 
depreciation  and  a  10  percent  cut  In  personal 
Income  tax  rates  and  still  balances  the 
buc'get. 

Without  getting  Into  specifics,  the  general 
direction  sketched  bv  the  Republican  substi- 
tute corresponds  to  the  thinking  of  the  con- 
ference on  American  competitiveness  spon- 
sored by  Harvard,  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  International  Trade  led  by  Senators 
Rlblcoff  and  Roth,  and  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  American  competitiveness  and 
productivity,  ran  the  consensus,  can  only  be 
restored  by  basing  economic  policy  In  the 
1980s   on   supply-side   economies. 


The  participants — an  Influential  group  of 
congressional,  business,  labor  and  academic 
leaders — felt  that  a  tax  cut  targeted  on  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy  and  effective  in 
1981  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  a  balanced 
budget.  The  conference's  task  force  on  pro- 
ductivity, employment  and  standard  of  liv- 
ing, chaired  by  Rep.  Jim  Jones,  felt  that  the 
need  to  encourage  Investment  Is  so  pressing 
that  "a  tax  cut  should  take  precedence  over 
a  balanced  budget,"  which  Is  a  way  of  say- 
ing that  If  Congress  doesn't  want  a  deflclt 
It  can  cut  spending. 

Overall  the  conference  recommended  ag- 
gregate tax  reductions  over  the  1981-83  pe- 
riod of  about  $100  billion  In  gross  revenues 
(Without  feedbacks)  split  evenly  between  in- 
dividual and  business  reductions.  Steve  En- 
tin  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  staff 
pointed  out  that  even  a  cut  of  this  size  was 
peanuts  compared  to  an  approximate  $340 
billion  growth  In  tax  revenues  projected  over 
the  same  period. 

Senator  Rlblcoff  told  the  conference  that 
"Increasing  productivity  Is  good  for  every 
segment  of  society" — thus  casting  aside  divi- 
sive debate  about  who  benefits  from  tax  cuts 

Senator  Lloyd  Bentsen  made  It  clear  that 
It  Is  our  competitors  who  benefit  from  the 
high  and  rising  US.  tax  burden.  As  a  result 
of  bad  tax  policy,  "We  are  asking  the  Ameri- 
can worker  to  do  tomorrow's  Job  with  yester- 
day's tools."  Pulled  down  by  lagging  produc- 
tivity, we  are  becoming  "an  also-ran  In  the 
race  for  economic  opportunity." 

Otto  Eckstein  of  Data  Resources,  Inc.  re- 
ported that  growth  In  the  personal  Income 
tax  burden  had  driven  2  million  peonle  out 
of  the  work  force  and  that  the  lack  of  a  sup- 
ply-side policy  during  the  last  8  years  had 
increased  the  core  rate  of  inflation.  Martin 
Feldsteln  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research  said  that  the  tax  burden  on  non- 
flnanclal  corporate  Income  w^as  one-third 
higher  today  than  during  the  1960s. 

As  Dean  Henry  Rosovsky  told  the  confer- 
ence, becoming  less  competitive  Is  the  symp- 
tom of  a  serious  national  disease.  If  recog- 
nized and  treated  In  time.  It  can  be  cured. 
This  week  the  House  could  take  the  first 
steps  toward  a  cure  by  pushing  to  reduce  the 
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growth  in  the  tax  burden.  In  terms  of  both 
government  spending  and  tax  rates  The 
House  can  put  American  productivity  on  the 
road  to  recovery  by  adopting  the  substitute 
to  the  Budget  Committee  s  First  Budget  Res- 
olution for  FY  1981.  As  the  conference  dem- 
onstrated, there's  ample  support  for  the 
treatment. 

U.S.  Chambek  Forecast 
Outlook — Recession  will  develop  fsuter 
than  either  Administration  forecasts  or  our 
baisellne  forecast  made  In  January',  and  It 
will  be  deeper  than  most  major  forecasting 
.services  are  predicting.  The  quickening  pace 
of  the  recession  reflects  our  judgment  thai 
the  small  business  sector  faces  much  worse 
economic  conditions  than  are  currently 
showing  up  In  government  statistics.  Second, 
our  Consumer  Opinion  Survey  for  May, 
1980.  shows  a  substantial  weakening  of  In- 
tentions to  buy  right  now  compared  with  a 
year  ago.  As  a  result  of  these  two  factors, 
unemployment  will  accelerate  In  the  second 
quarter  to  6  9  percent  and  to  7,5  percent  In 
the  third  quarter.  For  1980  unemployment 
will  average  7  1  percent.  For  1981  It  will 
average  9  percent. 

KEY    ASStTMPTIONS    ON    FISCAL    POLICT 
(UNrriED    BtJDCET) 

Spending  —A  budget  figure  of  $612  billion 
is  assumed  for  FY  1981  This  corresponds 
closely  to  the  administration's  revised  budg- 
etary proposal  and  also  to  H.  Con.  Res  307. 
Because  of  the  recession,  however,  actual 
expenditures  are  forecast  to  be  $651  billion 
for  FY"  1981.  This  reflects  added  transfer 
payments,  the  so-called  "automatic  stabi- 
lizers", as  well  as  added  fiscal  stimulus 
applied  throughout  FY  1981  Receipts  are 
forecast  to  be  $608  billion  during  the  same 
period,  so  that  our  expectation  Is  for  a  $43 
billion  deficit  for  FY  1981. 

Receipts. — A  July  1981  tax  cut  is  assumed 
In  our  forecast.  The  $30  billion  cut  Is  di- 
vided between  individual  Income  tax  reduc- 
tions ($18  billion  I  and  a  variety  of  tax  cuts 
for  business  ($12  billion).  Windfall  profits 
taxes  and  the  Administration's  oil  Import 
tariff  are  also  Incorporated. 
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Forecast 
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Actual 
1979 


Forecast 


1980 


1981 


1982 


Gross  national  product: 

Current  dollar  GNP 2  457 

Percent  ctianje "'. 'lo  5 

Real  GNP '/_'_  2.O 

Final  sales ...111111  3.6 

Consumption l..!"!"  4!  1 

Residential  investment '..'.'.'.'."  —t.9 

Business  fixed  investment —0,5 

Equipment —6.0 

Structures "  12  2 

Exports 7  1 

Imports '.'..'..'....  8!  I 

Governnwnt  purchases 6!o 

Federal "'  is.  1 

State-local    .   09 

Inventory  ctianje  (billions  o(  dollars) I  6 

Mercliandise  trade  Balance  (billions  ol  dollars).  —28 

Industrial  production —0.3 

Capacity  utilization  rates:  

Manufacturinj $4.6 

Primary  processing "  86!4 

Materials  industries 86  3 

New  car  sales 9' g 

Domestic I._IIIIIIII  7^5 

Imports _"  2  3 

Housing  starts I""  16 

Employment,  wages  and  prices: 

Employment \  g 

New  jobs  (millions) ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.  1.1 

Unemployment 21  5^9 

Average  tiourly  earnings. ...IIIIIII""! g'.5 

Compensation ^ 9  j 

Productivity ".".'S.'S'l.  0  3 

Unit  labor  cost! "' g'5 


2,520 

10.7 

1.1 

1.5 

1.6 

-19.8 

1.3 

0.3 

2.8 

13.5 

13.7 

5.4 

16.3 

-0.7 

5 

-42 

-0.2 

83.7 

84.5 

85.2 

10.7 

7.9 

2.8 

1.3 

0.6 
0.6 
6.1 
9.5 

10.2 
-0.7 

11.3 


2,551 

5.0 

-5.1 

-5.5 

-4.4 

-56.6 

-3.9 

-4.6 

-2.3 

1.0 

-9.3 

-2.0 

-1.9 

-1.9 

4 

-37 

-9.4 

81.1 
81.0 
81.3 
9.4 
6.9 
2.5 
0.9 

-1.7 
-1.7 
6.9 
9.2 
9.9 
-5.3 
16.0 


2,575 

3.8 

-6.3 

-5.2 

-4.5 

-40.5 

-8.5 

-6.4 

-12.4 

-1.6 

-5.8 

-1.3 

0.6 

-2.5 

-4 

-35 

-10.7 

78.0 
77.0 
76.9 
9.6 
7.0 
2.6 
0.9 

-1.0 

-1.0 

7.5 

9.3 

9.5 

-4.6 

14.8 


2,625 

7.9 

-2.4 

-1.5 

-1.0 

-15.7 

-9.6 

-4.2 

-19.9 

-2.0 

-2.2 

3.3 

12.8 

-2.1 

-U 

-36 

-5.3 

76.3 
74.5 
74.3 
9.6 
6.9 
2.7 
1.0 

0.1 
0.1 
7.8 
9.5 
9.9 
-1.6 
11.7 


2,686 

9.7 

-0.6 

-1.0 

-2.7 

31.4 

-7.3 

-4.1 

-13.6 

-0.5 

-2.2 

3.4 

5.3 

2,3 

-8 

-37 

-2.0 

75.4 
73.7 
73.0 
9.7 
7.0 
2.7 
1.3 

-2.3 

-2.2 

8.7 

9.9 

12.7 

-1.6 

14.3 


2,765 

12.3 

2.1 

1.7 

0.6 

49.5 

-10.3 

-1.3 

-27.7 

5.5 

-0.8 
3.3 
7.5 
0.7 
-5 
-38 
2.7 

75.4 
73.6 
72.7 
9.7 
7.1 
2.7 
1.4 

0.1 
0.1 
9.1 
9.8 

10.7 
0.2 

10.4 


2,876 

17.1 

6.5 

6.1 

4.6 

53.0 

6.2 

0,4 

20.7 

6.5 

1.6 

2.9 

6.4 

0.7 

-2 

-38 

10.1 

76.9 
75.9 
74.5 
9.8 
7.2 
2.6 
1.6 

1.4 
1.3 
9.2 
9.7 
10.7 
2.8 
7.8 


3.000 
18.3 
7.2 
5.7 
5.6 
45.7 
1.9 
2.1 
1.4 
6.3 
7.3 
2.0 
3.3 
1.2 
9 
-43 
12.9 

79.0 

78.8 

77.4 

10.1 

7.5 

2.6 

1.8 

3.4 
3.3 
8.9 
9.7 
10.5 
3.1 
7.1 


2,369 
11.3 
2.3 
2.7 
2.6 
-5.7 
6.2 
4.7 
9.6 
10.1 
4.4 
0.4 
0.9 
0.2 
18 
-25 
4.1 

85.7 

87.8 
87.2 
10.7 
8.4 
2.3 
1.7 

2.7 
2.0 
5.8 
8.1 
9.0 
-1.1 
10.2 


2,568 
8.4 

-1.1 

-0.3 

0.1 

-25.3 

-1.0 

-2.1 
1.4 
6.9 
2.3 
2.0 
6.1 

-0.3 

-2 

-38 

-3.5 

79.8 


0.4 

-0.5 

7.1 

9.0 

9.5 

-2.2 

12.0 


2,832 

10.3 

-0.1 

-0.2 

-0.7 

6.9 

-6.2 

-3.0 

-12.5 

1.6 

-1.9 

2.3 

6.0 

0.0 

-1 

-39 

-1.1 

76.7 
75.5 
74.4 
9.8 
7.2 
2.6 
1.5 

-0.4 
0.6 
9.0 

9.7 

10.8 

-1.0 

11.9 


3,262 

15.2 
5.3 
4.6 
4.5 

31.5 
4,0 
3,6 
4,8 
6.1 
6.1 
0.6 

-0.3 
11 
22 

-57 
9.6 

82.5 

83.6 
82.0 
10.6 
7.9 
2.8 
2.0 

2.4 

2.7 
8.6 
9.9 

10.6 
2.2 
8.2 
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1981:1 


1981:2 


1981:3        1981:4 


Emplojrnwnt,  waits,  and  prices — Continued 

Real  disposable  income !  i  o( 

Per  capita  ($80) g,  ig2  g,  ig2 

Consumer  credit  extended: 

Nominal  percent  change —14.7  7  6 

Real  percent  change —22.3  —4  3 

Consumer  prices 13$  ij  g 

GNPdedator g.3  g'j 

Producer  prices 16. 7  173 

Fuels— Related  products 53.5  ^\i 

Firm  products 5.'2  — 15!4 

Business  profits  and  interest  rates: 

Before  tax  profits 243  260 

Corporate  tax  liability 96  103 

After  lax  profits 147  157 

Inventory  valuation  adjustment... ....  —47  —64 

Capital  consumption  allowance.. —20  —22 

Profits  (rom  current  production 80  71 

Adiusted  for  inflation  (J80  B) 86  74 

Percent  change —317  —44  9 

Per  unit  of  output  (percent  of  GNP). 3. 5  2.9 

Profit  margins  before  tax. 9.9  103 

Profit  margins  after  tax 6.0  6  2 

Savings  rate  (percent) 3,5  3*4 

Monetary  base g.9  g' 1 

Money  supply  (Ml) 5.0  3^9 

Ml  plus  time  deposits 9.2  5  7 

AAA  corporate  bonds  (percent) 10.5  12  1 

Mortgage  rate— New  homes  (percent) 12.1  13.6 

Federal  funds  rate  (percent) 13.6  15I0 

Prime  rate  (percent) 15.1  16.3 

Government  fiscal  policy  (billions  of  dollars): 

Federal  tax  receipts S25  J41 

Federal  expenditures 540  564 

Surplus  or  deficit  (NIA) _16  _23 

St3te,1ocal  tax  receipts 369  376 

State/local  expenditures 343  351 

Surplus  or  deficit  (NIA) 26  25 

Total  Government  balance  (NIA) 10  2 

Unified  budget— Receipts  1 3$  40 

Unified  budget — Outlays' ""  46  4g 

Unified  Federal  surplus' — g  _; 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Stockman)  . 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  this  effort. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  so  soon  on  the 
heels  of  passing  this  first  balanced  budget 
resolution  in  the  history  of  the  entire 
budget  process,  we  have  to  be  taking  out 
this  special  order  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  results  we  will  see  from 
both  prediction  and  experience  over  the 
next  year  are  likely  to  differ  dramatically 
from  the  expectations  that  were  gener- 
ated here  today,  but  I  have  to  conclude 
that  despite  all  the  hard  work  and  good 
faith-effort  that  was  made  in  the  last 
10  weeks,  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  the 
task. 

We  were  told  many  times  during  the 
debate  this  week  and  last  week  that  we 
have  a  $2.5  billion  surplus  program  tar- 
geted for  next  year,  and  that  beyond 
that  we  have  a  $10  or  $11  billion  cush- 
ion in  the  form  of  the  oil  import  fee  that 
has  not  yet  been  committed.  But  I  would 
suggest  this  afternoon  that  if  we  analyze 
the  economic  reports  and  the  evidence 
that  has  accumulated  in  the  last  2  or  3 
weeks,  we  wlU  realize  that  aU  of  that  is 
entirely  illusory.  The  economy  is  deteri- 
oraUng  so  rapidly  that  many  of  the  fore- 
casts on  which  the  committee  delibera- 
tions of  March  were  based,  and  on  which 
the  discussions  this  week  were  based,  are 
going  to  prove  to  be  far  off  the  mark.  I 
wink  we  will  find  that  within  a  month 
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when  new  estimates  are  made  as  to  what 
the  real  revenue  levels  are  and  what  the 
real  outlay  levels  are,  implied  in  the  pol- 
icies in  this  budget  on  both  the  tax  side 
and  the  spending  side,  in  light  of  new 
forecasts  of  economic  performance  next 
year,  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  very  large 
deficit  looming  before  us  once  again. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  expect 
nothing  less  than  the  spending  of  $625 
billion  or  $630  billion  next  year,  not  $612 
bilhon  as  many  of  the  automatic  stabi- 
lizers, so-called,  kick  in.  I  think  we  have 
to  recognize  that  the  revenue  ligrures  in 
this  budget  are  highly  illusory.  Some  of 
the  legislative  revenue  changes  will  not 
materialize,  thank  goodness,  but  much 
of  the  revenue  generated  by  an  assumed 
level  of  economic  activity  and  employ- 
ment will  not  appear  as  well. 

The  other  point  that  I  think  needs  to 
be  made  today  is  that  if  it  is  true  that 
the  numbers  that  we  have  before  us  are 
entirely  illusory  and  that  this  budget  is 
far  from  balanced,  what  was  the  real 
purpose  of  the  exercise  that  we  went 
through  today  and  in  previous  days?  I 
would  like  to  suggest  for  the  record,  if 
nothing  else,  what  we  have  succeeded  in 
doing  today  is  not  passing  a  meaningful 
policy  for  next  year  that  can  offer  some 
hope  of  restoring  prosperity  and  restor- 
ing opportunity  for  the  American  people. 
Fiscal  policy  will  be  formulated  over  the 
summer  and  the  fall.  It  will  be  in  re- 
sponse to  far  different  conditions. 

What  we  have  done  here  in  terms  of 
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both  numbers  and  policies  is  irrelevant 
for  1981.  But  what  we  have  done  is  ratify 
a  policy  for  1980  that  has  been  disastrous 
because  by  including  the  third  resolution 
in  the  final  bill  that  we  passed  today  and 
in  upping  the  spending  ceiling  once  again 
and  permitting  the  total  overrun  during 
fiscal  year  1980  to  reach  the  staggering 
sum  of  $40  billion  over  what  we  planned 
and  budgeted  last  spring  at  this  very 
lime  for  fiscal  year  1980,  by  permitting 
the  deficit  to  widen  enormously  from  a 
level  of  the  midtwenties  to  more  than 
$45  billion  this  year,  this  Congress  in  a 
sense  has  acquiesced  and  has  adopted 
policies  which  are  the  primary  cause  of 
the  recession  that  is  causing  so  much 
distress  in  the  country  today  and  will 
probably  get  worse  in  the  months  ahead. 
So  the  important  thing  that  we  have 
done  here  is  not  to  adopt  a  constructive, 
helpful,  hopeful  policy  for  1981;  the  im- 
portant thing  that  we  have  done  is  ratify 
a  disastrous  policy  for  1980. 

It  suggests  to  me  that  we  have  a  way 
to  go  before  this  budget  process  can  be- 
come a  meaningful  instrument  or  t(x>l  to 
bring  about  an  economic  program  for 
this  country  that  will  tap  the  resources, 
that  will  tap  the  capacity  of  our  economy 
to  once  again  experience  the  kind  of 
prosperity  and  opportunity  that  the 
American  people  want. 

But  more  importantly  than  anything 
else,  we  have  set  a  terrible  precedent 
here.  Not  only  have  we  misled  the  public, 
but  we  have  misled  ourselves  by  think- 
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ing  that  a  paper  balance  of  the  budgetary 
resolution,  achieved  almost  entirely  by 
increasing  revenues  and  raising  the  tax- 
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expect  things  that  will  not  happen,  they 
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As  we  meet  this  morning,  the  talk  all  over 
the  city   Is  of  money:    "Who's  going  to  gtt 
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ing  that  a  paper  balance  of  the  budgetary 
resolution.  achieved  almost  entirely  by 
increasing  revenues  and  raising  the  tax- 
rate  burden  on  the  economy,  constitutes 
a  viable  fiscal  policy  and  the  fulfillment 
of  a  constructive  objective  It  does  not, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  done  here 
today.  It  has  been  sadly  deficient 

So  I  again  want  to  express  my  support 
for  the  basic  points  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  raising  and  suggest  that  within 
a  very  short  period  of  time,  perhaps  a 
few  days  or  even  weeks,  we  will  find  that 
this  balanced  budget  resolution,  which 
will  receive  properly  bold  headlines  to- 
morrow, will  have  been  as  shortlived  as 
the  WIN  buttons  that  appeared  in  Sep- 
tember 1974.  What  we  have  to  do  now  is 
start  again  and  see  whether  we  can  for- 
mulate some  policies  that  really  address 
the  real  needs  of  our  country  and  the 
conditions  that  we  actually  face  in  the 
economy  today. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  ORADISON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  Certainly  the  expe- 
rience in  dealing  with  this  budget  sug- 
gests that  we  need  to  review  budget  pol- 
icy in  much  longer  terms  than  just  a  year 
in  time  and.  Indeed,  that  many  of  the 
economic  difficulties  that  we  are  facing 
today  are  the  result  of  distortions  built 
into  the  economy  which  were  a  direct 
result  and  a  result  that  could  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  fiscal  policies  car- 
ried out  by  this  Government  in  recent 
years. 

Certainly  the  extravagant  Federal  bor- 
rowing for  both  on-budget  and  off-budg- 
et items  has  resulted  in  great  pressure  on 
the  financial  markets  during  the  peak  of 
the  boom  and  has  raised  interest  rates, 
and  It  has  certainly  been  a  direct  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  unemployment  and 
suffering  facing  people  in  the  housing 
and  auto  industries,  among  others.  It  is  a 
pity  in  view  of  this  experience  which 
is  so  recent,  indeed,  which  is  causing 
pain  to  many  of  our  citizens  at  this  very 
time,  that  we  are  not  taking  a  longer 
and  more  realistic  view  of  our  proper  role 
in  setting  sound  fiscal  policies  for  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich). 
0  2000 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  want  to  commend 
my  coUeague  from  Ohio  for  holding  this 
particular  special  order.  Approximately 
6  months  from  now  we  will  be  at  judg- 
ment day  in  terms  of  the  national  elec- 
tions and  I  think  it  will  make  interest- 
tog  reading  in  late  October  and  early 
November  to  come  back  and  read  today  s 
Rbcoro  and  look  at  the  promises  of  the 
majority  and  the  things  that  were  said 
about  the  budget  and  the  things  that  are 
being  said  in  this  special  order,  and  look 
at  the  reality  of  the  situation  we  wUl 
then  be  In. 

I  wanted  to  draw  out  a  couple  of  spe- 
cinc  examples  of  why  I  feel  that  the 
debate  today  and  over  the  last  2  weeks 
has  really  done  a  great  disservice  to  this 
country. 

irJ^Jt  '^,*«, society,  words  are  terribly 
important  because  they  are  the  only 
m^ure  people  have  of  what  to  expect 
When  words  are  deUberately  misused  or 


are  used  in  ways  which  lead  people  to 
expect  things  that  will  not  happen,  they 
degrade  and  decay  the  whole  process  of 
trust  which  is  the  basis  of  our  society. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  balanced  budget  which  is  frankly 
nonsense.  This  budget  is  not  going  to  be 
balanced.  I  know  of  no  one  who  in  pri- 
vate thinks  it  is.  It  is  in  fact  a  paper 
promise. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  why 
it  is  not  going  to  be  balanced.  The  eight- 
tenths  of  1 -percent  rise  in  joblessness 
during  April  was  the  largest  1 -month 
rise  since  January  1975.  As  a  specific 
facet  of  the  decline  in  the  economy,  the 
economists  for  the  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders  projected  a  1 -million- 
unit  drop  in  housing  starts  will  mean  a 
loss  of  $125  million  in  economic  activity. 
1.6  million  jobs.  $27.5  billion  in  wages, 
and  anywhere  from  $11  to  $14  billion 
in  taxes  at  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

The  current  projections  are  that  only 
half  as  many  houses  will  be  started  in 
1980  as  were  started  in  1978. 

In  one  State,  Wyoming,  in  the  forest 
products  Industry  alone  there  is  70  per- 
cent unemployment  alretidy  and  we  have 
not  felt  the  bottom. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
May  5  said : 

Amerlcane  appear  to  have  lost  their  chance 
of  balancing  the  budget  for  the  first  time  In 
12  years,  although  President  Carter  still  pays 
Up  service  to  that  concept  With  unemploy- 
ment rising  swiftly  and  recession  deepening 
over  the  land.  Federal  tax  revenue*  will 
shrlnJc  and  spending  will  grow. 

It  would  have  been  comforting  had 
this  House  been  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward and  said,  "Yes.  we  know  what  the 
recession  is  going  to  do.  we  know  that 
in  fact  the  budget  is  not  going  to  be  bal- 
anced, we  know  that  in  fact  we  face  real 
problems." 

Forbes,  on  May  12  said  and  I  quote: 
The  recession  of  1973-76  was  the  worst 
economic  slump  since  World  War  IT.  A  couple 
of  Important  numbers  published  In  mld- 
Apni  support  the  view  that  the  recession 
now  under  way  is  likely  to  be  deeper  and 
more  prolonged  than  the  last  one. 

Forbes  goes  on  at  a  later  point  to  say: 
A   slump   in   the   production   of   business 
equipment  has  consistently  preceded  a  de- 
cline In  a  much  broader  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy— spending  on  new  plant  and  equipment. 

In  other  words,  the  multipliers  are 
starting,  the  dominoes  are  beginning  to 
fall  and  as  each  industry  decays  it  then 
carries  other  industries  with  It. 
Business  Week  on  May  5  said: 
Given  the  speed  with  which  the  recession 
Is  developing.  President  Carter's  new  policy 
of  economic  restraint.  announce<l  on  March 
14  Is  already  in  Jeopardy.  It  may  well  rival 
former  President  Ford's  Whip  Inflation  Now 
program  as  the  shortest-lived  economic  pol- 
icy In  memory.  If  the  current  downturn  Is 
on  a  track,  parallel  to  that  of  the  last  time 
around,  the  Jobless  rate  could  be  approach- 
ing 8  percent  sometime  this  summer — well 
above  the  projections  of  the  administration. 

Now.  the  point  I  would  make  is  that 
these  are  not  irresponsible  partisan 
statements,  there  are  not  casual  political 
comments.  The  best  outside  observers  in 
this  country  fully  expect  a  severe  re- 


cession, a  deep  contraction,  increasing 
unemployment  and  it  is  in  fact  a  direct 
result  of  Government  policy. 

My  last  quote  is  Van  Doom  Ooms,  the 
Chief  Economist  of  the  OflBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  who  said: 

We  have  been  forecasting  a  recession's  de- 
velopment since  last  July,  and  It  Is  rather 
nice  to  be  finally  getting  It. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  are  getting  laid  off,  who  are  getting 
unemployment  or  who  are  getting  bank- 
rupt who  would  not  necessarily  agree 
with  "it  is  rather  nice  to  be  finally  get- 
ting it." 

The  thing  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleague,  and  the  reason  I  think  this 
special  order  is  so  important,  we  are 
talking  about  more  than  jobs,  we  are 
talking  about  more  than  inflation,  we  are 
talking  about  more  than  just  a  need  to 
turn  the  tide  and  begin  programs  and 
policies  that  will  lead  to  real  prosperity, 
to  real  growth,  to  new  factories,  to  new 
development. 

We  are  also,  I  think,  faced  with  the 
most  severe  undetermining  of  political 
credibility  since  the  beginning  of  the 
depression.  The  American  people  are 
being  told  daily  that  help  is  on  the  way 
and  yet  the  truth  is  that  this  budget 
does  not  offer  help,  it  does  not  offer  hope, 
it  will  in  fact  by  massively  raising 
government  tax  revenues  increase  the 
government's  share  of  the  economy, 
increase  the  depth  of  the  recession, 
increase  the  amount  of  unemployment, 
increase  the  pain  in  the  cutting  of  real 
take  home  pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  close  by  thank- 
ing my  colleague  for  giving  us  the  chance 
to  look  at  the  real  situation  as  opposed 
to  the  sort  of  fantasies  that  were  bandied 
about  during  the  debate. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
measure  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  ideas 
of  economic  growth  that  have  been 
sold  to  the  American  public  in  recent 
years.  We  were  told  that  the  only  way  to 
deal  effectively  with  inflation  is  to  bring 
on  the  suffering  of  a  recession  into  which 
we  are  now  entering.  There  are  clearly 
better  ways  and  I  am  not  at  all  clearly 
convinced  that  the  budget  debate  and 
the  budget  policies  that  resulted  in  final 
action  today  in  the  House  on  the  House 
version  of  the  budget  resolution  indicate 
the  wise  course  for  us  to  follow  in  trying 
to  bring  about  reasonable  economic 
growth  and  reasonable  stable  prices  in 
the  long  run. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  JOHN 
BRADEMAS,  "THE  1980  MEETING 
ON  THE  ARTS."  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
earlier  this  week  completed  work  on 
the  House  of  Representatives  legisla- 
tion continuing  the  authorizations  of 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
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National  Endowment  for  the  Humani- 
ties and  Institute  of  Museum  Services 
as  well  as  amending  the  Arts  and  Arti- 
facts Indemnity  Act. 

These  measures,  Mr.  Speaker,  consti- 
tute the  major  Federal  programs  in  sup- 
port of  cultural  activities  in  our  country, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  full  House 
will  mirror  the  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  each  of  these  programs  received 
in  our  committee. 

Prior  to  this  committee  action,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion conducted  8  days  of  hearings  on 
these  programs  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country.  In  the  course  of 
these  hearings,  we  heard  about  many 
of  the  exciting  activities  taking  place 
around  the  country  as  well  as  about  the 
problems  facing  those  who  support  the 
arts  and  other  cultural  activities. 

Our  colleague  on  the  committee  and 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
Honorable  John  Brademas  of  Indiana, 
addressed  many  of  these  issues  in  his 
keynote  address,  "Times  Go  By  Turns." 
delivered  before  "The  1980  Meeting  on 
the  Arts,"  a  convocation  held  on  April 
20  and  21  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Brademas  was  introduced  on 
that  occasion  by  Douglas  Dillon,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Brademas. 

iNTBODtJCTION        OF        RePRESENTATIVZ        JoHN 

Brademas  bt  Douglas  Dillon  at  1980 
Meeting  on  the  Arts.  MsTROPOLrrAN  Mu- 
seum— April  21,   1980 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome 
this  distinguished  group  here  to  the  Metro- 
politan. We  are  delighted  to  serve  as  hosts  to 
this  1980  Meeting  on  the  Arts.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  will  gain  from  the  experience  of 
these  two  days  and  will  leave  here  better  able 
to  cope  with  tlic  problems  that  are  facing  the 
Arts  In  the  Eighties.  I  want  to  particularly 
thank  Barbaralee  Dlamonsteln  for  her  efforts 
In  arranging  this  remarkable  meeting.  We  are 
all  much  In  her  debt. 

My  pleasant  task  this  morning,  which  I 
feel  honored  to  have  been  chosen  for.  Is  to 
introduce  our  keynote  speaker,  a  man  who 
needs  no  Introduction  to  any  culturally  ori- 
ented audience. 

I  have  known  John  Brademas  and  counted 
him  as  a  friend  for  over  twenty  years,  ever 
since  his  first  term  In  Congress.  He  had 
earlier  graduated  Magna  Cum  Laude  from 
Harvard  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  and  had  also  received  a  PhD  in  Social 
Studies  from  Oxford  where  he  was  a  Rhodes 
Scholar. 

John  Brademas  came  to  Congress  as  a 
young  man  of  33  whose  educational  record 
and  service  as  an  Executive  Assistant  to  Adlal 
Stevenson  promised  great  things.  He  has 
more  than  lived  up  to  that  promise.  He  has 
won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  col- 
leagues In  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  he  serves  as  Majority  Whip,  the  third 
ranking  position  in  the  Majority  Leadership. 
As  such  he  has  broad  Influence  and  power 
which  extends  over  all  areas  of  Congressional 
activity. 

But  we  welcome  him  here  today  particu- 
larly for  his  role  in  promoting  Federal  recog- 
nition of,  and  support  for,  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities in  all  their  forms.  He  was  the  chief 
sponsor  In  the  House  of  the  Arts,  Humanities 
and  Cultural  Affairs  Act  which  set  up  the 
two  National  Endowments,  of  the  Arts  and 
Artifacts  Indemnity  Act  and  of  the  Museum 


Services  Act  which  set  up  the  Institute  of 
Museum  Services.  In  short,  he.  along  with 
Senator  Pell  In  the  Senate,  Is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  legislation  of  the  past 
15  or  20  years  giving  recognition  to  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Arts. 

But  John  Brademas  is  not  one  to  rest  on 
his  oars.  Despite  his  current  heavy  legisla- 
tive responsibilities,  his  door  Is  always  open 
to  anyone  with  a  problem  Involving  cultural 
policy.  We  are  all  of  us  fortunate  that  we 
have  John  Brademas  In  Washington  for  he 
U  one  of  very  few  members  of  Congress  who. 
In  addition  to  his  district,  serves  the  whole 
nation  as  his  constituency.  It  Is  typical  of 
him  that  he  responded  favorably  to  Barbara- 
lee's  Invitation  to  come  here  and  address  us 
today.  I  am  proud  to  introduce  to  you  my 
good  friend,  John  Brademas  of  Indiana 

Times  Oo  Bt  Turns 

( Keynote  address  of  Congressman 

John  Brademas) 

I  am  honoreci  and  pleased  to  have  been 
invited  to  be  with  you  this  morning  for 
this  "1980  Meeting  on  the  Arts." 

I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  pay  special 
thanks  to  my  good  friends  Douglsis  Dillon 
and  Barbaralee  Dlamonsteln 

Without  the  remarkable  energies  and 
talents  of  Barbaralee  In  helping  organize 
this  Impressive  event.  I  know  It  would  not 
have  been  possible. 

She — together  with  the  American  Council 
on  the  Arts,  the  Aspen  Institute  and  the 
Ladles  Home  Journal — deserves  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  of  us. 

Douglas  Dillon,  meanwhile,  has  been 
through  another  ho-hum  month  at  the 
Met  .  ,  what  with  the  unveiling  of  the 
new  "Andr*  Meyer  Oallerles"  of  19th  cen- 
tury European  art  and  the  opening  of  the 
splendid  Chinese  bronze  exhibition  (which 
I  visited  last  week) .  Pew  citizens  of  this  city 
do  so  much  to  enrich  its  life— the  lives  of 
all  who  visit  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art— as  does  Douglas  Dillon. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  pleased  also  to  see 
here  another  good  friend  who  heads  another 
great  museum  in  this  city.  Mrs.  Blanchette 
Rockefeller. 

I  am  glad,  too.  as  I  always  am.  to  return 
to  New  York,  this  great  ganglion  of  a  city 
And  what  more  appropriate  reason  could 
there  be  for  a  visit  than  to  undertake  an 
examination  of  the  future  of  the  arts  in 
America? 

And.  Barbaralee.  I  must  tell  you  how  im- 
pressed I  am  that  you  have  gathered  here 
for  this  purpose  so  distinguished  and  tal- 
ented a  group  of  people. 

n.  AT  home  with  THE  ARTS 

Now.  you  may  be  wondering.  In  the  midst 
of  this  celebration,  really,  of  artistic  en- 
deavor In  America.  "Why  do  we  listen  to  a 
politician  from  the  plains  of  Indiana'" 

I  can  neither  sing  nor  dance  nor  play  an 
Instrument.  When  it  comes  to  acting,  how- 
ever, few  Congressmen  or  Senators  will  make 
so  sweeping  a  denial  of  talent! 

For  nearly  twenty-two  years,  however,  as 
a  member  of  the  Commltee  on  Education 
and  Labor  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  been  Intimately  In- 
volved In  helping  write  laws  that  provide 
Federal  support  to  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Arts  and  to  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  support  for  mu- 
seums and  libraries,  for  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities. 

Much  of  my  service  in  public  life,  there- 
fore, has  been  devoted  to  the  effort  that 
brings  us  together  here  today:  strengthen- 
ing the  place  of  the  arts  In  the  life  of  our 
country. 

So,  I  feel  at  home  with  you. 


m     A    MOMENT    OF    IMPORT ANCX 

As  we  meet  this  morning,  the  talk  all  over 
the  city  Is  of  money:  "Who's  going  to  get 
what?  •  "Where  will  It  come  from?"  "Who's 
goUig  to  pay  for  It  (whatever  "If  Is)  ?" 

Whether  Its  the  subway  strike  or  the  cab- 
fare  hike,  money  in  New  York  City  theae 
days  is  hard  to  find  and,  perhaps  for  that 
reason,  easy  to  talk  at>out. 

I  can  assure  you  that  In  Washington  we  re 
talking  about  money  too  Ptor  In  recent 
months,  there  has  swept  through  the  Na- 
tion s  Capital  a  determination  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  for  the  1981  flscal  year 
lu  response  to  a  perceived  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  Congress  ""do 
something"  to  try  to  bring  Inflation  under 
control. 

Whether  balancing  the  budget  win  have 
that  effect  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  what 
Is,  In  my  Judgment,  evident  Is  that  Congress 
will  this  year  Insist  on  a  balanced  budget 

And  so  there  is  little  question  either  that, 
for  those  who  have  grown  accustomed  to  an 
expanding  Federal  presence,  there  Is  a  new 
mood  In  Washington  And  the  appropriate 
phrase  to  describe  It  is  neither  "Breaking 
Away'  uor  "Starting  over"  nor  ""Being 
There"".  It  Is  "Making  Do"'. 

Now  I  remind  you  that  1980  marks  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  legislation  that  cre- 
ated the  National  Endowment  for  the  Art* 
and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities, probably  the  single  most  Impor- 
tant measure  ever  enacted  In  this  country 
In  support  of  the  life  of  the  mind  and  of  the 
imagination. 

And  I  must  tell  you,  too.  that  even  now. 
this  very  week,  we  who  sit  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  be  deep  Into  consideration 
of  proposals  to  continue  the  life  of  the  two 
endowments  for  five  more  years  as  well  as  to 
extend  two  other  major  pieces  of  arts  legis- 
lation, the  Museum  Services  Act  and  the  Arts 
and  Artifacts  Indemnity  Act. 

rv.    TRENDS    AND    COUNTERTWn>« 

Let  me  tell  you  a  little  of  what  my  col- 
leagues and  I  who  serve  on  the  subcommit- 
tee with  Jurisdiction  over  this  legislation 
have  been  doing  But  before  I  do  so.  let  me 
take  Just  one  moment  to  pay  particular  trib- 
ute to  the  work  of  three  of  these  colleagues. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. William  Ford  of  Michigan;  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  subcommittee,  John 
Buchanan  of  Alabama:  and  another  talented 
young  Republican.  Jim  Jeffords  of  Vermont, 
along  with  Sid  Yates  of  Illinois,  who  faith- 
fully oversees  these  matters  for  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Of  course.  I  need 
hardly  remind  an  audience  In  New  York  of 
the  active  support  for  the  arts  of  my  good 
friend  from  New  York.  Congressman  Mario 
Blaggl,  Peter  Peyser  and  Ted  Weiss,  as  well 
as  Congressman  Prank  Thompson  of  New 
Jersey.  And.  of  course.  I  must  salute  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell  of  Rhode  Island  and  your  own 
Jacob  Javlts  as  well  As  you  can  see,  arts 
support  In  Congress  is  strictly  a  bipartisan 
afialr! 

In  any  event,  in  recent  months  our  sub- 
committee has  been  conducting  hearings.  In 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country'  to 
examine  the  'state  of  the  arts  ■.  so  to  speak, 
and  to  assess  the  Impact,  at  the  local  level, 
of  Federal  support  of  the  arts. 

We  visited  Detroit  and  San  Francisco  and 
Cedar  Rapids  and  New  York— and.  you  will 
not  be  surprised  to  hear,  had  a  day  of  testi- 
mony from  more  than  a  dozen  witnesses  from 
Indiana  as  well. 

What  did  we  find?  What  1*  the  sUte  of  the 
arts  today? 

If  we  are  to  Judge  from  what  we  he*rd 
during  our  hearings,  the  answer  Is  vigorous, 
nay.  vibrant  We  listened  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred people  In  all— artists  and  actor*,  educa- 
tors and  community  arts  organisers,  Jaesno- 
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bUe  directors  and  museum  administrators, 
dancers  and  opera  singers. 
We  covered  etn  extraordinary  range  of  ac- 
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branf".   It  can,  with  equal  Justification,  be     a  course  for  arts  policy  in  the  eighties  eauaUv 
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bUe  directors  and  muaeum  administrators. 
dancers  and  opera  singers. 

We  coTered  an  extraordinary  range  of  ac- 
tlYitles.  and  we  only  skimmed  tbe  surface!  I 
have  little  doubt,  however,  that  what  we 
found  In  these  very  different  cities  Is  true. 
In  greater  or  lesser  degree,  in  other  communi- 
ties as  well. 

aaowiMG  Apprrnx 

For  America's  appetite  for  the  arts  Is 
growing  and  shows  no  signs  of  being  sated. 
Consider  these  niimbers : 

In  19M,  the  Arts  Endowment  estimated 
that  there  were  only  a  handful  of  profes- 
sional, non-profit  performing  arts  organiza- 
tions In  the  country,  including  53  profes- 
sional symphonies.  27  opera  companies,  12 
resident  theatres.  10  resident  dance  com- 
panies and  37  touring  dance  companies. 
There  were  only  7  state  arts  agencies  in 
the  United  States. 

What  U  the  situation  today? 

We  find  144  professional  symphonies  (as 
compared  to  58  m  1966),  66  fully  profes- 
sional opera  companies,  70  large  and  200 
small  theatre  companies,  and  300  dance  com- 
panies! Every  state  In  the  union  now  has 
a  jull-time  state  arts  agency,  and  the  states 
now  appropriate  a  total  of  nearly  190  million 
a  year  for  the  arts,  compared  to  $4  million  in 
1965. 

These  figures  reflect  an  Interest  in.  and 
exposure  to.  the  arts  unlike  anything  we 
have  seen  before  In  this  country  And  I 
find  It  particularly  gratifying,  and  a  positive 
sign  for  the  future,  that  much  of  this  new 
attenUon  to  the  arts  U  to  be  found  among 
young  people. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  arts  In 
America,  we  must  consider  the  marvels  of 
technology  as  well.  Por  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated eqiUpment  has  had  much  to  do  with 
creating  larger — and  increasingly  sophisti- 
cated—audiences. 

Who  knows  how  far  this  process  will  ex- 
tend? My  good  friend  Doug  Davis,  In  fact, 
heralds  the  sUrt  of  a  new  "arts  age"  built  on 
scientific  advances  already  made  or  soon  to 
be  at  hand.  And  he  may  be  right.  We  have, 
after  all.  moved  in  little  more  than  a  century 
from  daguerrotypes  and  lead-type  printing 
presses  to  "Live  rrom  the  Met"  and  satellite 
transmission  of  fiill-color  motion  pictures 
with  Dolby  sound.  And  the  pace  accelerates ! 

We  heard  then,  in  our  hearings,  about  new 
technologies  and  local  arts  activities  and  the 
creation  of  new  arts  lovers  among  the  young 
But  what  we  heard  about  most  consistently, 
aa  a  part  of  of  thU  flourishing  arts  scene  I 
have  been  describing  for  you.  was  the  crucial 
Importance  of  Federal  support  for  the  arts 

Witnesses  spoke  not  solely  of  Washington's 
role  aa  a  source  of  direct  flnanclal  assistance 
to  cultural  institutions,  but  also  of  the  other 
TEluable  fTinctlons  the  Federal  Government 
performed: 

A*  a  catalyst  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ment support  of  the  arts; 

As  a  lever— through  the  highly  successful 
challenge  grant  programs  of  the  two  endow- 
°»«nts — to  encourage   increased   support   by 
IndlTlduaU  and  by  business  and  industry 
and 

As  a  sounding  board  for  generating  greater 
public  awareness  of  the  arts  Indeed,  our 
bearings  served  that  purpose  themselves,  as 
witness  the  extensive  coverage  given  our  re- 
cent day  at  the  Jullliard  School  by  both  the 
Times  and  the  Dally  News. 

In  Slim.  then,  we  found  a  Nation  with  a 
thriving  arts  scene,  an  undersUnding  of  the 
need  to  support  these  activities  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  role  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  played  In  enhancing  thU  support. 

lauUBLKD  AS  wnx 

Baring  said  all  that,  however.  I  am  obliged 
to  paint  the  other  half  of  the  picture  And 
that  half  Is  not  nearly  so  bright.  For  if  the 


state  of  the  arts  can  be  described  as  "vi- 
brant", it  can.  with  equal  Justification,  be 
described  as  troubled. 

Here  are  some  of  the  factors  I  have  in  mind 
as  we  consider  the  climate  In  which  we  must 
now  make  decisions  about  the  arts: 

First,  inflation  and  the  splraling  cost  of 
energy  have  placed  an  unexpected  squeeze 
on  the  operating  budgets  of  cultural  insti- 
tutions large  and  small; 

Second,  growing  tensions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  in- 
creased pressiire  for  military,  rather  than 
domestic,  spending; 

Third,  resistance,  at  the  Federal,  State, 
and  local  levels,  to  bond  Issues  and  new  taxes 
has  infected  the  balanced  budget  movement 
with  a  strong  case  of  "Proposition  13  fever." 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  in  a 
moment. 

Fourth,  cutbacks  in  arts  education  pro- 
grams In  our  schools  have  grown  out  of — 
and,  in  my  view,  distorted — the  so-called 
back -to -basics"  movement  in  education, 
and 

Fifth,  the  feeling  is  present  in  many  quar- 
ters that  the  arts  are  an  add-on,  to  be  sup- 
ported only  if  money  Is  left  over  after  the 
'important  "  matters  are  dealt  with.  Not 
surprisingly,  people  holding  this  view  rarely 
find  any  money  left  over. 

DISTOaSINO     'COUNTESXaENDS" 

These  negative  signs — "countertrends."  if 
you  will — are  disturbing  to  all  of  us  here 
today.  As  one  who  mtist  somehow  ride  the 
various  cross-currents  of  politics  and  policy 
in  this  and  other  areas,  I  can  tell  you  such 
countertrends  make  life  particularly  difficult. 

Much  of  politics  consists  of  reading  and 
responding  to  the  public  mood,  yet  the  pub- 
lic is  of  several,  contradicting  moods: 

On  the  one  band,  increased  leisure  time 
and  the  search  for  new  and  exciting  ways  to 
fill  it  give  the  arts  a  larger  and  larger  role 
in  the  lives  of  most  Americans.  Yet  the  Cal- 
vlnist  ethic  lives  on.  and  for  some,  leisure 
time  is  still  a  luxury. 

On  the  one  hand,  political  support  for  the 
arts  has  expanded  almost  exponentially  in 
recent  years.  In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Members  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  much 
about  the  arts  are  now  pressing  for  even 
greater  Federal  support  for  them. 

John  Buchanan  of  Alabama — who.  as  I 
said,  is  the  ranking  Republican  on  our  sub- 
committee— has  been  pleased  to  tell  our 
witnesses  how  he  "got  religion"  on  the  arts 
and  how  proud  he  was  of  the  designation, 
several  years  ago.  of  Birmingham.  Alabama, 
as  an  "All-American  City  " — based  on  its  Un- 
proved race  relations  and  Us  burgeoning  arts 
commiuiity  Yet.  on  the  other  hand,  the 
political  vitality  of  the  balanced  budget 
movement,  and  its  likely  impact  on  our  cul- 
tural institutions,  and  our  schools  and  col- 
leges and  universities,  cannot  be  Ignored. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  vastly  Increased 
travel  abroad  by  Americans,  and  great  atten- 
tion paid  to  exhtbiu  like  King  Tut  or  Dres- 
den or  the  Chinese  bronzes,  which  Illumi- 
nate another  culture  Yet  foreign  language 
studies  and  international  affairs  courses  have 
been  slashed  or  eliminated  altogether  by 
school  boards  and  college  administrators 
throughout  the  country. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see — as  we  did  over 
and  over  again  in  California — an  expectation 
of  further  defeats  on  referenda  to  cut  state 
taxes  and  vital  state  services.  Yet  many  of 
these  same  people  also  anticipated  that 
Washington — which,  needless  to  say,  has 
problems  enough  of  its  own — would  come  to 
the  rescue  with  increased  Federal  funding. 
I  was  constrained  to  warn  these  witnesses 
that,  if  the  people  of  California  were  Intent 
on  committing  hara-kiri,  Washington  would 
not  stanch  the  bleeding. 

In  matters  of  government  spending,  we  dis- 
covered in  our  hearings  that  the  American 
people  have  been  speaking  with  discordant 
voices. 


And  an  uncertain  public  makes  charting 
a  course  for  arts  policy  in  the  eighties  equally 

uncertain. 

v.    NEW    STKATEGIES    FOE  NEW   TIMES 

How  are  we  to  respond  to  the  kinds  of 
conditions  I  have  outlined,  those  of  you 
who  support  the  arts  in  your  communities 
and  states,  and  those  of  us  who  help  set 
Federal  policy  in  support  of  the  arts? 

Well,  we  certainly  do  not  respond  by 
throwing  up  cur  hands  and  leaving  the  field 
to  others  less  Inclined  to  struggle  on  behalf 
of  the  arts.  The  stakes  are  too  high. 

But  the  altered  world  I  have  described 
for  you  requires  new  ground  rules  and. 
therefore,  new  strategies  to  deal  with  them. 

Let  me  suggest,  from  my  perspective  as  a 
legislative  champion  of  the  arts,  several  such 
strategies;  and  bear  In  mind  here  that  I  shall 
try  to  be  Instructive  rather  than  exhaustive 

The  first  strategy  is  realism.  We  must 
understand  that  the  good  old  days  of  con- 
stantly rUlng  budgets  are  gone.  Nor  is  thU 
the  time  to  be  writing  major  new  programs 
In  support  of  tht  arts,  or  for  many  other  pro- 
grams either,  for  that  matter.  We  are  In  a 
time  of  cutback   and   trim. 

I  recently  spent  two  weeks  taking  part  in 
a  process  as  painful  as  any  I  have  experienced 
in  my  twenty-two  years  in  the  House.  For 
eight  straight  days — morning  and  evening, 
weekday  and  weekend — leaders  of  the  House 
and  Senate  met  with  the  President's  top 
economic  advisers  to  try  to  devise  a  balanced 
budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

I  say  "painful"  because  the  pressure  was 
really  on  to  reduce  expenditures  for  pro- 
grams I  have  long  supported,  programs 
which,  in  terms  of  needs  to  be  met,  are  al- 
ready underfunded.  I  can  tell  you  that  we 
were  able  to  hold  the  line  against  sharp  cuts 
In  money  for  the  Arts  and  Humanities  En- 
dowments and  the  InsUtute  of  Museum 
Services.  On  the  other  hand,  I  should  be  less 
than  candid  if  I  promised  you  vastly  in- 
creased funding  for  these  programs— the 
time  Is  not  right. 

I  should  point  out,  too,  that  the  congres- 
sional budget-making  process  has  several 
steps,  of  which  the  meetings  I  have  describ- 
ed were  just  one  Our  subcommittee  will  set 
authorization  levels  for  NBA,  NEH,  and  IMS, 
"marking  up"  the  bill,  we  call  It— the 
amendment  stage.  And  I  suspect  that  we 
shall  be  somewhat  more  generous  than  our 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  authorizing  com- 
mittee were  able  to  be. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  must,  of 
course,  vote  on  the  bills  recommended  by 
their  respective  committees,  and  a  final 
compromise  bill  must  be  approved. 

But  then,  the  House  and  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committees  will  have  their  say! 

To  reiterate,  the  process  Is  not  a  simple 
one  And,  with  inflatdon  figured  In,  we  can  be 
excused  for  comparing  ourselves  to  Alice, 
forced  to  run  as  hard  as  she  could  simply 
to  stay  in  one  place. 

USE    EXISTING    RESOURCES 

All  the  more  reason,  then,  in  following 
this  strategy  of  realism,  to  make  the  best 
F>ossible  use  of  existing  resources,  of  what- 
ever size,  and  to  develop  new  resources  as 
well,  a  subject  I  want  to  explore  in  greater 
detail  in  a  moment. 

Now,  having  extolled  the  virtues  of  prag- 
matism and  lowered  expectations,  I  may 
surprise  you  with  my  second  suggested 
strategy :  Advocacy.  You  should  be  more  ac- 
tive than  ever  before  In  fighting  for  support 
of  the  arts,  and  you  should  press  your  effort 
at  all  levels  of  government — local,  State  and 
Federal. 

Aa  part  of  this  fight,  you  must  change 
people's  minds  as  to  what  constitutes  so- 
called  "non-essential"'  Ck)vemment  spend- 
ing. Support  for  arts  education  programs  in 
our  schools  is  a  prime  examole,  and  an  area 
where  your  efforts  could  make  a  major  dU- 
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ference  with  Important  consequences  for  the 
future. 

In  the  conflict  between  heightened  oon- 
■clousness  and  tightened  pocketbooks,  there 
are  no  clear  winners.  But  I  believe  the  '"cut- 
back-and-trlm'"  and  "b«ck-to-baBlcs""  forces. 
In  slashing  arts  education  budgets,  misdirect 
their  energies.  Nothing  could  be  more  basic 
than  that  our  schools  help  develop  complete 
human  belnga.  children  who  can  read  and 
write,  think  and  feel. 

You  must  press  this  point — and  the  grow- 
ing evidence  that  arts  education  pays  sig- 
nificant dividends  In  helping  children  leam 
more  traditional  skills — on  all  those  who  help 
set  school  policy. 

Let  me  suggest  another  focus  tor  your 
advocacy :  "Those  of  us  in  public  office.  In  his 
statement  before  the  subcommittee.  Theo- 
dore Blkel,  of  coiirse.  argued  In  favor  of  con- 
tinued Federal  support  for  the  arts,  but  went 
on  to  say  this: 

"What  distresses  me  somewhat  is  that  we 
seem  to  be  forced  to  make  these  basic  argu- 
ments each  time  we  come  before  you.  as 
though  it  were  perennially  required  for  the 
arts  to  present  a  case  in  Justiflcatlon  of  their 
very  existence  within  the  framework  of  Oov- 
emment  concern;  that  each  time  there  are 
those  wlio  would  dismiss  us  as  frills  and 
luxuriea  and  that  therefore,  only  the  private 
sector  should  be  properly  concerned  with 
our  Natlon"s  culture.  I  know  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  conunlttee  are  far  more  enlight- 
ened and  sophisticated  than  to  need  basic 
appraisals  but  the  suspicion  persists  that  we 
may  have  to  resort  to  basics  for  the  sake  oX 
others  not  so  enlightened."' 

Bikers  generously  exaggerated  view  of  our 
aophistloation  aside,  I  believe  he  is  right. 
But  the  "'back  to  basics'"  of  which  he  ^>eaks 
should  be  seen  as  an  opportunity  as  much 
as  an  obligation. 

I  know,  for  example,  that  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  an  entire  new  generation  of 
men  and  women — well  over  half  the  member- 
ship—has come  to  Washington  in  Just  the 
past  half-dozen  years.  Many  of  these  Bepre- 
lentatlves  have  little  awareness  of  the  efforts 
that  led  to  Federal  support  of  the  arts. 
I  suspect  the  situation  is  much  the  same  in 
State  and  local  legislative  bodies,  and  you 
should  therefore  seek  these  officials  out  and 
make  your  views  known  to  them. 

CaXATIVE  POUTICS 

My  third  and  flnAl  strategy  is  this:  Creative 
politics.  Those  of  you  who  support  the  arts 
must  bring  new  players  Into  the  game  and 
forge  new  and  stronger  alliancee  In  pursuit 
of  your  goals.  This  is  all  the  more  Important 
at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  discussed,  exist- 
ing sources  of  funding  are  less  bqMntiful. 

Any  examination  of  American  history 
makes  clear  the  value  of  such  alliances.  Let 
me  suggest  some  of  the  moves  I  have  in 
mind: 

You  must,  for  example,  convince  business 
leaders  that  "patron  of  the  arts"  is  an  ap- 
propriate, indeed,  a  desirable,  role  for  them 
to  play.  While  business  support  for  the  arU 
has  been  growing,  corporations  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.  For  years,  average  corporate 
giving  to  nonproflt  institutions  has  remained 
at  Just  one  percent  of  pre-Ux  proflts. 

I  read  last  month  of  Lawrence  Wlens  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  add  a  spark  to  the 
corporate  giving  picture.  As  The  "Times  re- 
ported, under  a  headline  that  termed  him 
the  "Lone  Ranger  of  corporate  philanthropy," 
Mr.  Wlen  has  bought  100  shares  each  of  some 
I3S  companies  that  reported  proflt  Increases 
and  he  has  filed  shareholder  proposals  with 
more  than  80  of  them.  In  most  cases  he  has 
Mked  that  companies  raise  their  annual  level 
of  giving  to  2  percent. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Wlen  has  been  somewhat 
successful.  Although  corporate  management 
n«s  consistently  recommended  against  his 
proposals,  a  number  of  those  companies  have 
oecided  to  increase  their  philanthropy. 
CXXVI- 643— Part  8 


Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  Lawrence 
Wlens  stategy  is  a  pracUcal  one  for  each  of 
lu.  Quite  clearly,  such  behavior  takes  a  per- 
son of  large  vision — and  larger  checkbook! 

But  there  are  people  here  who  do  have  some 
influence  in  the  boardrooms  of  America,  and 
that  influence  is  a  resource  that  ought  not  be 
overlooked. 

FOUNDATION   ASSISTANCE 

In  similar  fashion.  I  beUeve  that  founda- 
tions, which  for  years  had  been  a  major  com- 
ponent of  arts  support  in  this  country, 
should  be  prevailed  upon  to  resume  their 
leadership.  According  to  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  "public  and  private  support  for  the 
arU  in  New  York  City"  publUhed  earlier  thU 
year  by  the  cultural  assUtance  center,  total 
foundation  giving — only  10  percent  of  which 
traditionally  goes  to  the  arts — from  1970  to 
1978  grew  from  11.9  billion  to  12.2  billion,  an 
increase  of  only  16  percent. 

By  contrast,  during  this  same  period,  cor- 
porate giving  rose  160  percent,  from  •0.8 
billion  to  12.0  billion,  while  individual  giv- 
ing Increased  128  percent,  from  tl4.4  billion 
to  •32.8  billion 

"The  survey  notes,  by  the  way.  that  individ- 
uaU  thus  gave  flfteen  times  as  much  to  all 
charitable  organizations  as  either  corpora- 
tions or  foundations  and  may  constitute  for 
arts  organization*  "a  largely  untapped  re- 
source". 

In  discussing  creative  politics,  I  do  not 
mean  to  limit  myself  to  new  forms  of  direct 
flnanclal  support.  It  is  Just  as  Important  to 
encourage  greater  cooperation  among  orga- 
nizations now  working  in  the  fleld  so  that 
exUtlng  resources  might  be  more  effectivelv 
utilized. 

In  that  connection,  the  recent  cooperative 
proposal  of  the  National  Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies  and  the  National  Association 
of  Community  ArU  Agencies  for  a  new  NEA 
"state  and  local  Incentive  program  "  u  a  posi- 
tive development. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  would  be  three- 
fold: 

First,  to  aasUt  State  and  local  arts  agencies 
in  becoming  better  able  to  support  the  arts; 
Second,  to  develop  and  encourage  new  lev- 
els of  State  and  local  government  money  to 
support  the  arts;  and 

Third,  to  encourage  cooperative  planning 
and  preparing  for  the  arts  between  and 
among  local  arts  agencies.  State  arts  agen- 
cies and  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts. 

This  proposal,  and  the  cooperative  effort 
required  both  to  produce  and  Implement  it. 
seem  to  me  extremely  valuable. 

DANOXB     or    raaClCXNTATION 

One  of  the  paramount  dangers  facing  the 
arts  today,  many  people  feel,  is  fragmenta- 
tion. The  diversity  that  makes  the  arts  so  ex- 
citing to  performer  and  observer  alUe  makes 
coordinated  effort  difficult. 

It  waa  Voltaire  who  wrote.  "'All  arts  are 
brothers;  each  one  is  a  light  to  the  others."" 
Two  centuries  later,  we  often  seem  to  forget 
that  fact.  Claims  for  the  prominence  of  one 
art  form  over  another — or  of  one  group  or 
one  community — can  undermine  what 
should  be  a  common  commitment  to  the  arts 
as  a  whole. 

That  U  why  a  conference  of  this  kind  Is  so 
important.  Let  me  suggest,  in  fact,  to  Bar- 
baralee  that  "The  1980  Meeting  on  the  Arts"" 
not  be  a  "one-time-only'"  event,  but  that  she 
consider  making  it  an  annual  occurrence — 
a  gathering  of  the  clans,  if  you  wiU.  to  keep 
us  In  touch  with  one  another  on  a  more  reg- 
ular basis. 

I  have  discussed  creative  politics  in  terms 
of  new  money  and  new  levels  of  cooperation. 
But  ere*tive  politics  involve*  new  oonatltu- 
encies  as  well,  and  for  that,  new  awareneas. 

For  example,  I  was  stunned  at  the  number 
of  people  we  spoke  to  In  California  who  re- 
cited a  litany  of  disasters  that  would  stem 
from  the  passage  of  "Proposition  9"  later  this 


year — but  who  went  on  to  aay  "and  if  it  geu 
on  the  ballot.  It  wUI  pass  overwhelmingly." 

These  people  may  be  right,  although  I 
understand  that  Pr^xieitlon  9  is  now  run- 
ning into  strong  opposltlMi. 

I  beUeve,  in  fact.  that,  in  CAllfomU  and 
elsewhere,  as  people  come  to  recognise  the 
potential  Impact  of  such  meaaures,  they  aM 
beginning  to  fl«ht  back. 

For  we  are  talking,  not  only  aboat  a  few 
artists  but  of  the  mllUona  of  people  who 
visit  a  museum,  attend  a  concert,  or  see  a 
play. 

We  are  talking  not  only  about  school  chil- 
dren but  about  their  parents  and  teerheri 
and  school  administrators  aa  well. 

We  are  talking  not  only  about  teeoacen 
who  will  liave  fewer  things  to  do  but  about 
local  officials  and  neighborhood  leaden  who 
recognize  that  community  art  programs  can 
offer  a  life  rope  to  youngsters  in  trouble. 

Together,  all  these  people  represent  a  con- 
stituency capable  of  chancing  many  min«<» 
You  must  make  common  purpoae  if  you  hope 
to  influence  pcriicy  in  the  difficult  days  ahead. 

Politicians  of  all  types,  by  nature  and  by 
neceaslty.  want  to  be  responsive  to  the  peo- 
ple they  repreeent;  and  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  for  public  officlAls  at  any  level  to 
underestimate  the  degree  of  pubUc  support 
that  does  exist  for  the  arts.  But  It  is  the 
responslbUity  of  you  who  are  advocates  for 
the  arts  Intelligently,  creatively,  effectively 
♦.o  articulate  that  conviction  to  your  repre- 
sentatives, elected  and  appointed. 

VT.     CONCLUBIOir 

These,  then,  are  only  some  euggectlona  I 
would  offer  aa  we  enter  a  troubling  but  ex- 
citing decade.  Much  of  what  1  have  said  may 
appear  to  be  political  in  nature,  but  the  mat- 
ters we  are  considering  at  thU  "Meeting  on 
the  Arts""  are  largely  matters  of  public  policy 
and  public  perception.  Insuring  a  vigorous 
and  vital  role  for  the  aru  in  American  life 
will  require  the  building  of  coaUtlons  and 
the  mobilization  of  constltuenciea.  both  po- 
litical tasks  for  which  I  su;q>ect  all  of  you 
are  far  better  equipped  than  you  might 
Imagine. 

""Times  go  by  txima.""  wrote  the  poet  Robert 
Southwell  nearly  400  years  ago.  "and  chanoea 
change  by  course/from  foul  to  fair,  from 
better  hap  to  worse." 

These  are  difficult  times,  to  be  sure,  bnt 
armed  with  energy  and  good  will  and  Imag- 
Inatlon,  we  can  make  our  way  to  fair  weather 
once  again. 
"Rtank  you.# 


MCCC  SOLAR  CAMPUS  18  PUTTINa 
MISSCO  ON  INTERNATIONAL  MAP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Aricansas  (Mr.  Alkzaksu). 
Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  25.  26,  and  27.  Energy  Expo  '80 
was  held  on  the  campus  of  the  all  solar 
powered  Mississippi  Coiinty  Community 
CoUege  In  BlythevllJe,  Ark.  This  first  re- 
gional Mid-South  energy  exposition  fea- 
tured 12  public  workshops,  an  energy 
film  theater,  and  more  than  70  energy- 
related  exhibits  and  demonstrations. 

The  purpose  of  Energy  Expo  "80  waa 
to  d«nonstrate  to  people  at  the  local 
level  the  highest  state  of  art  for  energy 
conservation  and  alternative  energy  pro- 
duction. Attendance  at  this  3-day  evrat 
exceeded  25,000  people,  and  from  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  attendees,  exhibitors, 
and  workshop  participants.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  Energy  EIxpo  "80  significantly 
expanded  awareness  of  the  energy  and 
economic  options  available  to  break  the 
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foreign  oU  habit  and  achieve  energy  self- 
sufficiency. 


A  SALUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  F. 
CROCKETT 


Obeting  the  Command 


— «  XI. . 


I  Should  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to 

two    rULCAft    nf    R/*r1ntlirPC     as     TttrTirriart     In     «>v.- 
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instructed    Jonah    to    go    to    the    city    of     Christ  who  gives  me  the  strength  and  power";      a  dlplomauc  mission  in  Prance  and  throui^h 
^l^!r^'  f  f"^=^°?"^''.r.e„,"ltl??".r      l^" 'iJ^^^«  ^^'^  9^.^*-^  -^°  »«  «<>^K  ^  P-y     -^  Europe  and  wrote  exceUent  c^^^^-' 


Jnn&h  was  to  soeak  out  aealnst   their  sln- 


m  p     trivincr    m  o    m  w   ^11 1 1 
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foreign  oil  habit  and  achieve  energy  sell- 
sufflciency.  ^    ^ 

One  of  the  collateral  benefits  of  the 
Expo  was  to  focus  attenUon  on  Missis- 
sippi County  Community  College,  popu- 
larly known  as  MC  which  Is  the  worlds 
largest  total  solar  photovoltaic  energy 
demonstration  project.  This  particular 
facility  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  72  foreign  visitors — senior  gov- 
ernment officials  and  university  profes- 
sors— that  attended  Energy  Expo  80. 

Concerning  the  Expo  and  Mississippi 
County  Community  College,  &n  interest- 
ing article  appeared  in  the  Osceola 
Times  which  I  offer  for  the  considera- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress: 
[Prom    the    Oeceola    (Ark.)    Times,    May    1. 

1080] 
liOCC  8oLA»  Camfus  Is  Purrnfo  Missco  on 

iNTXaNATIOHAI.   MAP 

(By  Phil  Mullen) 

Energy  Eipo  '80.  held  at  the  Mlaslsslppl 
County  Community  College  last  weekend, 
was  an  evident  success  as  big  crowds  braved 
the  wet  and  cold  weather  to  stream  through 
the  huge  tent  and  view  the  more  than  50 
exhibits  and  to  attend  the  many  workshops. 

Two  participants  best  Illustrated  the  af- 
fair: Congressman  Bill  Alexander,  the  chief 
sponsor  of  Expo,  and  Mark  Smoot,  MCCC 
student,  who  came  all  the  way  from  E>enver, 
Colo,  to  study  solar  engineering. 

Congressman  Alexander,  as  he  attended 
church  at  Calvary  Episcopal  on  Sunday,  was 
elated  at  the  conferences,  meetings  and  re- 
ceptions which  he  bad  attended  and  which 
also  welcomed  energy  experts  and  students 
not  only  from  all  over  this  country  but  also 
from  20  foreign  cotintrles. 

Mr.  Smoot  Is  an  example  or  how  the 
Mississippi  County  Community  College 
Is  nationally  famous  as  the  first  "All  Solar 
Campus"  and  which  has  been  one  of  the 
pioneers  In  offering  associate  degrees  In  so- 
lar engineering. 

The  young  man  is  not  exactly  a  stranger 
here.  He  Is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Pam 
Taylor,  daughter  of  ISi.  and  Mrs.  J  W. 
Taylor. 

More  than  two  years  ago.  Mr.  Smoot  began 
regarding  the  field  of  solar  engineering  as 
the  opportunity  of  the  future,  "something 
like  computers  were  25  years  ago."  he  said. 

His  In-laws,  the  Taylors  of  Osceola.  Ark.. 
mailed  him  a  newspaper  clipping  about  this 
new  college  and  its  all-solar  campus.  His 
wife  was  very  agreeable  to  moving  back 
home  for  a  spell  and  so  they  did. 

Mr.  Smoot  has  been  employed  part  time 
and  had  attended  MCCC  where  he  will  grad- 
uate next  month  with  a  degree  In  Solar 
Engineering. 

Mrs.  Smoot,  remembered  here  as  a  very 
pretty  high  school  girl,  is  a  registered  nurse, 
graduating  from  St  Joseph's  Hospital  in 
1974.  She  has  been  serving  at  Osceola  Me- 
morial Hospital  the  past  two  years.  Her 
mother  worked  there  before  her 

The  two  met  after  Miss  Pam  Tavlor  had 
visited  In  Denver  and  liked  It  and  Just  re- 
moved herself  from  Memphis  to  the  mile 
high  dty. 

Now  they  wUl  return  to  Denver  where  Mr. 
Smoot  will  work  and  continue  his  educa- 
tion. He  win  pursue  further  engineering 
studies.  This  Is  a  field,  he  says,  "which  is 
exciting  In  addition  to  offering  a  means  of 
making  a  llveUhood." 

Authorities  state  that  solar  power  will 
provide  20%  of  thU  nation's  energy  needs 
by  the  year  1900. 

And  Mississippi  County  Communltv  Col- 
lege, of  Biythevllle,  Ark.,  no  doubt  will  re- 
mala  as  one  of  the  outstanding  educational 
Institutions  In  thU  sunny  Held  « 


A  SALUTE  TO  REV.  WILLIAM  P. 
CROCKETT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday. 
April  27.  1980,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
share  a  momentous  occasion  with  a  very 
close  friend.  The  occasion  was  the  trial 
sermon  of  Rev.  William  F.  Crockett 
which  was  delivered  at  the  Shiloh  Bap- 
tist Church  at  5500  ScoviU  Ave.  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  The  senior  pastor  of  the 
church  is  the  distinguished  and  esteemed 
Dr.  Alfred  M.  Waller. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Crockett  shared 
the  intimate  fact  with  me  and  other  close 
friends  that  he  has  known  for  some  time 
that  God  had  called  him  to  preach  and 
that  he  had  tried  to  avoid  the  call.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  he  shared  with  me  his  decision 
to  stop  running  from  God's  call  and 
stated  that  he  had  made  plans  to  enter 
the  ministry  and  deliver  his  trial  ser- 
mon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Crockett  is  a 
very  able,  talented,  educated,  and  articu- 
late individual.  He  has  been  actively  in- 
volved in  every  facet  of  the  community — 
in  its  civic,  religious,  social,  and  political 
activities.  The  evidence  of  his  involve- 
ment in  the  community  was  demon- 
strated by  the  host  of  friends  who  joined 
him  on  this  occasion  in  order  to  demon- 
strate, not  only  their  respect  and  ad- 
miration, but  their  thorough  support  of 
his  new  role  in  life. 

Reverend  Crockett  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Cleveland  College  of  Western  Reserve 
University  and  has  a  MBA  degree  from 
Baldwin-Wallace  College  in  Berea,  Ohio. 
Currently  he  is  a  student  of  theology  at 
Ashland  Theology  Seminary. 

In  terms  of  his  professional  career,  he 
is  currently  an  employee  of  the  CETA 
Administration,  Human  Resources  for 
the  city  of  Cleveland.  He  has  also  worked 
as  an  inspector  for  the  board  of  elections, 
as  an  EEO  OfScer  with  the  CETA  pro- 
gram in  Cleveland  and  as  a  supervisor 
vith  the  Cuyahoga  County  Board  of 
Elections.  Additionally,  he  currently 
serves  as  the  project  director  for  the 
Carnegie  Roundtable. 

His  fraternal  afiBliations  Include  his 
position  as  the  associate  editor  of  the 
Lamp  which  is  the  official  publication  of 
the  Prince  Hall  Masonic  Grand  Lodge 
of  Ohio,  deputy  imperial  convention  di- 
rector of  the  Ancient  Egyptian  Arabic 
Order  Nobles  of  the  Mystic  Shrine  and 
membership  in  the  Prince  Hall  Masons 
and  Shriners. 

Therefore,  as  you  can  see.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Reverend  Crockett  is  an  extraordinary 
man  who  has  given  generously  of  his 
time  and  talents  to  manv  organizations 
and  people.  Now.  this  man  has  decided 
to  do  even  more  for  people  by  dedicating 
his  hfe  to  God  and  entering  the  min- 
istry. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  Reverend  Crockett's  trial  sermon 
entitled  "Obeying  the  Command"  with 
all  of  my  colleagues  whom  I  am  sure  join 
me  in  extending  their  heartiest  congratu- 
lations to  this  new  minister; 


Obeting  the  Command 

I  should  like  to  Invite  your  attention  to 
two  pages  of  Scriptures  as  recorded  In  the 
Living  Bible. 

In  John  9:4  It  Is  written,  "All  of  us  must 
quickly  carry  out  the  task  assigned  us  by 
the  one  who  sent  me.  for  there  Is  little  time 
left  before  the  night  falls  and  all  work  comes 
to  an  end." 

Hebrews  12:26  says.  "So  see  to  It  that  you 
obey  him  who  Is  speaking  to  you.  For  If  the 
people  of  Israel  did  not  escape  when  they 
refused  to  listen  to  Moses  the  earthly  mes- 
senger, how  terrible  our  danger  If  we  refuse 
to  listen  to  God  who  speaks  to  us  from 
Heaven." 

For  Just  a  few  minutes,  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  from  the  subject.  "Obeying  the  Com- 
mand". 

Down  through  the  ages,  God  has  seen  flt 
to  speak  to  man  at  different  times  and  In 
different  ways.  But  whatever  His  means  of 
communication — whether  direct,  through 
visions  and  dreams,  or  otherwise.  It  Is  man's 
best  Interest  to  listen  and  to  respond  when 
Ood  speaks. 

History  and  personal  experience  attest  to 
the  fact  that  reward  and  success  are  the 
fruits  of  obedience.  Similarly,  however,  we  are 
also  made  aware  of  the  harsh  and  oftentimes 
frightening  consequences  of  disobedience. 

Although  there  are  numerous  examples  of 
this  balance  of  great  Truth,  briefly  I'd  like  to 
discuss  the  roles  of  two  Biblical  figures  who 
can  be  found  at  opposite  ends. 

When  Abram  vras  99  years  old.  Ood  ap- 
peared to  him  and  said  "...  I  am  the 
Almighty  God;  walk  before  me  and  be  thou 
perfect."  God  then  Issued  to  Abram  specific 
Instructions.  He  changed  his  name  to 
"Abraham"  and  established  with  him  a  cove- 
nant, or  contract.  In  effect  He  told  Abraham 
that  he  was  being  assigned  certain  duties, 
and  that  he  was  required  to  carry  them  out 
exactly  as  he  was  Instructed.  God  told  him 
his  wife's  name  was  being  changed  from 
"Saral"  to  "Sarah",  and  although  Sarah 
was  then  90  years  old.  she  was  going  to  bear 
Abraham  a  son  whose  name  was  to  be 
Isaac.  Listen  to  me  Abraham,  this  new  name 
I've  given  you  has  special  meaning,  for  you'll 
become  the  father  of  multitudes,  of  nations 
and  kings.  I  am  msiklng  you  the  owner  of 
all  the  land  of  Caanan  and  It  shall  be  yours 
forever.  Prosperity  and  abundance  shall  be 
yours.  You  shall  be  my  agent  and  the  leader 
of  the  people. 

They  tell  me  that  Abraham  fell  down  on 
his  face,  laughed  and  said  In  his  heart.  "I'm 
already  a  hundred  years  old  and  Sarah  Is 
90.  how  can  she  possibly  bear  me  a  son  at 
this  late  date."  Let  me  use  my  own  imagina- 
tion here.  In  his  mind  Abraham  is  question- 
ing God.  saying  Lord.  It  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  at  our  age  the  human 
reproductive  organs  have  degenerated  Into 
a  nonproductive  state.  The  biological  reali- 
ties of  humankind  Just  don't  permit  Sarah 
and  me  to  produce  a  son.  and  maybe.  Just 
maybe  Lord,  you  meant  to  tell  me  something 
else. 

Man  has  always  wanted  to  apply  his  own 
understanding  and  logic  to  any  situation 
that  seems  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  Abra- 
ham was  no  different.  What  Is  It  that  causes 
us.  with  all  our  limitations  and  Imperfec- 
tions, to  question  our  Creator  who  fashioned 
us  out  of  the  dust,  as  It  were? 

Abraham's  strong  faith  and  trust  In  Ood 
enabled  him  to  put  aside  his  own  doubts 
and  suspicions,  and  he  did  sis  he  was  In- 
structed. And  everything  God  said  he  would 
do.  He  did.  That  has  always  been  and  ever 
shall  be  the  case  with  God. 

Come  with  me  now  and  contrast  the 
prophet   Jonah's   response   with    Abraham's. 

Jonah  was  a  prophet  of  Israel,  a  citizen  of 
Gathhepher  In  Galilee.  During  the  reign  of 
Jeroboam,  he  had  foretold  Israel's  recovery 
of  Hamath.  There  came  a  time  when  Ood 
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instructed  Jonah  to  go  to  the  city  of 
Neneveh,  a  city  consumed  with  wickedness. 
Jonah  was  to  speak  out  against  their  sin- 
fulness and  teU  the  people  that  Ood  was 
most  displeased.  But  Jonah  did  not  want 
to  go  and  boarded  a  ship  at  Joppa  to  run 
away  to  Tarshlsh.  He  paid  for  his  ticket  and 
"climbed  down  Into  the  dark  hold  of  the 
ship."  there  to  hide  from  the  Lord. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  at  some 
point  tried  to  hide  from  the  Lord.  I  must 
personally  plead  guilty,  but  I  tell  you  there 
just  Is  no  biding  place,  for  If  there  were,  I 
would  not  be  standing  here  In  this  capacity 
at  this  moment.  Two  and  one-half  years  ago 
it  was  revealed  to  me  that  I  should  preach 
the  gospel  of  Christ  but  that  wasn't  what  I 
wanted.  My  own  agenda  was  replete  with 
things  I  wanted  to  do  with  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life,  and  while  much  on  that 
agenda  had  to  do  with  doing  the  Lord's  work, 
it  Included  a  major  flaw  that  could  only  be 
erased  by  complete  obedience  on  my  part.  In 
the  Intervening  months  between  1977  and 
last  month  God  spoke  to  me  on  four  major 
occasions  and  each  time,  except  the  last  one, 
I  attempted  to  Interpret  something  other 
than  the  message  conveyed  to  me.  Oh  I  made 
up  my  mind  some  time  ago  that  one-tenth  of 
what  I  earn  doesn't  belong  to  me.  but  to 
Ood.  I  understood  and  still  practice  visiting 
the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry  and  generally 
sharing  with  others  a  portion  of  that  with 
which  Ood  has  blessed  me.  But  God  kept  on 
pricking  my  conscience,  and  I  said  I  tell  you 
what  I'm  going  to  do,  Lord,  111  make  a  trade- 
off with  you.  I've  been  asked  to  serve  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  Sunday  School  and  If  the 
people  want  me.  I'll  do  that  Job  and  that 
should  satisfy  Your  demands  on  me.  Ill  give 
It  everything  I've  got  and  maybe  this  tinge 
of  guilt  I  feel  at  not  doing  exactly  what 
you've  told  me  to  do.  will  somehow  go  away. 

It  does  not  work  that  way.  my  friends.  It 
was  sheer  bralnlessness  on  my  part  to  think 
I  could  substitute  my  will  for  God's.  Just 
like  Jonah,  who  felt  the  Lord's  wrath  and 
experienced  great  agitation  and  disorder  be- 
cause of  disobedience,  I  too  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  agonizing  trauma  of  upheaval. 
disruption  and  even  defeat. 

And  so  I  decided  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
counterbalance  the  results  of  doing  my  own 
thing,  as  opposed  to  doing  what  God  told  me 
to  do.  I  discovered  or  rediscovered,  that  In 
the  book  of  Numbers.  Aaron  and  his  sons 
received  compensation  for  obedience  In 
rendering  service  In  the  Tabernacle,  and 
therefore  must  obey. 

In  Psalms  the  righteous  are  steered  away 
from  harm,  success  Is  the  reward  of  the 
obedient,  and  although  weeping  may  endure 
for  a  night,  it  Is  promised  that  Joy  comes  In 
the  morning.  I  muBt  obey. 

In  Proverbs  I'm  told  to  trust  In  the  Lord 
with  all  my  heart  and  lean  not  to  my  own 
understanding;  that  the  evil  man  gets  rich 
for  a  moment  but  the  obedient  man's  re- 
ward lasts  forever.  I've  got  to  obey. 

Isaiah  promised  that  God  wUl  come  In 
all  his  power  and  pass  out  rewards  equal  to 
what  each  of  us  has  done.  I  have  to  obey 

Matthew  tells  me  that  the  follower  of 
Christ  will  be  reviled,  persecuted  and  lied 
about,  but  he  said  be  hapoy  about  it  because 
a  tremendous  reward  awaits  me:  then  Christ 
poses  the  question.  "What  profit  Is  there  If 
you  gain  the  whole  world— and  lose  eternal 
life.  I  ten  you  I've  got  to  obey. 

In  I  Corinthians  Paul  says  "If  I  were  vol- 
th.r![^*^r"^  services  of  my  own  free  will, 
if^  the  Lord  would  give  me  a  special  re- 
^J.  •?"*  that  is  not  the  situation,  for  God 

^.?«nH  t"?"  °"^  ^'^  8''*"  •"«  this  sacred 
trust  and  I  have  no  choice." 

Phillipians  reminds  me  ".  .  i  can  do 
everything  Ood  asks  me  to  with  the  he%  of 


Christ  who  gives  me  the  strength  and  power"; 
that  It  is  the  Lord  Christ  who  Is  going  to  pay 
me.  giving  me  my  full  portion.  1  must  obey. 

In  Hebrews  I'm  Instructed  to  keep  my  trust 
in  the  Lord  alive,  to  keep  on  doing  His  will 
no  matter  what  happens.  If  I  want  Him  to  do 
for  me  all  that  He  has  promised.  I  must  obey. 

2  Peter  informs  me  that  destruction  lies  in 
store  for  false  teachers  and  those  who  live  in 
evil  pleasures  day  after  day,  pretending  to  be 
what  they're  not.  I've  Just  got  to  obey. 

Revelations  exposed  to  me  the  Glory  of  Ood 
and  promised  the  return  of  Christ  to  reward 
all  according  to  their  deeds.  I  must  obey. 

in  conclusion.  I  am  grateful  to  God  that 
with  all  my  sinfulness,  flaws  and  imperfec- 
tions. He  yet  permits  me  to  look  heavenward 
and  cry  out.  "Father." 

I  am  therefore  consumed  by  the  desire  to 
live  out  the  remainder  of  my  life  In  such  a 
way  that  Ood  can.  with  a  smile  of  approval 
and  satisfaction  on  His  countenance,  look 
down  upon  me  and  say  my  son,  my  son,  my 
son. 

Ood  bless  you. 9 


PHILIP  MAZZEI 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  learned  address  delivered  by  Sister 
Margherita  Marchione  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  the  Contribution  of  Itahans  to 
the  United  States  before  the  CivU  War 
held  by  the  National  Italian  American 
Foundation  in  Washington,  D.C  on 
April  18,  1980. 

Sister  Margherita  is  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing scholar  on  the  life  of  Philip  Mazzei, 
the  great  American  statesman  who 
shared  h  s  political  ideas  with  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  they  worked  together  in 
the  movement  for  this  country's  inde- 
pendence. 

Sister  Margherita,  who  heads  the  Sal- 
vatori  Center  for  Mazzei  Studies  at  Fair- 
leigh  Dickinson  University,  has  authored 
a  book  on  Mazzei.  In  a  recent  letter  to 
her,  the  Honorable  George  M.  White, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol,  wrote,  in  part: 

Mazzei  Is  no  stranger  to  us  at  the  Capitol, 
since  it  was  he  who  assisted  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobe  In  1806  In  locating  fine  Italian  sculp- 
tors for  our  building,  then  under  construc- 
tion. Your  book  on  Mezzel  would  be  a  very 
welcome  addition  to  our  Ilbrsiry.  Indeed. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  be  as  in- 
spired as  I  am  by  such  a  report  on  the 
contributions  and  response  of  our  for- 
bears to  the  challenges  and  travail  of 
our  Nation  during  their  period  in  our 
history. 

Excerpts  from  Sister  Margherita's  ad- 
dress follow : 
Address   by   Sister   MARCRERrrA   Makchionx 

I  shall  begin  by  reading  a  translation  of 
PhUlp  Mozzel's  epitaph,  written  In  Latin 
by  his  friend  Giovanni  Carmlgnanl  at  whose 
request  Mazzei  wrote  his  Memoirs: 

"To  Philip  Mazzei  of  Pogglo  a  Calano,  a 
high-minded  and  most  Incorruptible  man. 
the  best  of  citizens  even  In  evil  times,  who 
saw  the  ways  of  many  peoples  and  cities 
Onuited  citizenship  In  the  United  Colonies 
of  North  America,  (he  carried  out  for  them 


a  dlplomaUc  mission  In  Prance  and  through- 
out Europe  and  wrote  exceUent  commwitar- 
les  on  their  bodies  politic.  He  accepted  a 
diplomatic  mission  In  Prance  from  the  moct 
humane  of  Polish  Kings.  Stanislaus  Ponla- 
towskl.  who  was  one  of  his  more  Intimate 
friends.  Well  deserving  of  both  Monarchy  and 
Republic,  and  felicitously  reconcUlng  dif- 
ferences, he  won  honors  and  favors  for  him- 
self and  friends.  He  died  in  Pisa  on  March  19. 
1816.  at  the  age  of  86.  Wheretofore  Antonla! 
his  wife,  and  Elizabeth,  hu  daughter.  Grate- 
fully placed  this  memorial." 

The  epitaph  stands,  as  a  resume  of  Mazzei '■ 
life — the  life  of  an  Interesting  figure  of  the 
Enlightenment — ^whloh  began  on  Decem- 
ber 25.  1730.  almost  350  yean  ago. 

Today  we  honor  Philip  Mazzei.  a  Citizen  of 
the  World  who  lived  In  Florence.  It*ly.  and 
was  the  Grand-Duke's  friend. 

In  Smyrna,  he  was  a  surgeon.  In  London 
he  was  a  merchant.  In  Parts  be  was  Virginia's 
agent.  In  Warsaw  Ihe  was  advisor  to  King 
Stanislaus.  In  Albemarle  Coimty,  Virginia,  he 
was  called  "after  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  best  lead- 
er In  the  county." 

In  1771.  Mazzei  developed  a  plan  to  form 
an  agricultural  company  for  the  purpoee  of 
introducing  Into  the  colonies  the  different 
cultures  of  Europe.  It  met  with  the  approval 
of  Thomas  Adams  and  a  group  of  Virginians. 
It  did  not  take  much  oonviclng  to  get  Mazzei 
involved.  In  fact,  in  1773  he  ended  his  stay 
In  foggy  London  to  move  to  sunny  Virginia, 
where  the  climate,  both  physical  and  Ideo- 
logical,  would  be  more  oongenlal  to  him 

a  Tuscan  and  a  Whig  weU-versed  in  the 
teachings  of  the  French  phlloeophles. 

Soon  Mazzel's  fame  spread  among  the  gen- 
tlemen farmers  of  Virginia.  Through  Thomas 
Adams  he  was  offered  6,000  acres  by  tiie  As- 
sembly, which  he  did  not  accept.  He  choee 
Instead  to  go  beyond  the  mountains  where 
he  hoped  to  find  suitable  land.  On  the  way 
there,  he  and  Adams  were  invited  by  Jeffer- 
son to  rest  at  Montlcello.  Engaged  in  agricul- 
tural experimentation.  Jefferson  was  de- 
lighted to  talk  shop  wlCh  the  ^arkllng  visitor 
who  had  Just  arrived  with  men,  plants  and 
Implements  to  transform  Virginia  agrtculture. 

Mazzei  relates  In  his  Memoirs  that  early 
the  following  day  he  and  Jefferson  made 
a  tour  of  Montlcello.  He  learned  that  the 
adjoining  400  acres  belonged  to  a  "poor 
farmer"  who  could  not  afford  alaves.  The 
cabin  there  would  be  large  enough  for 
Mazzel's  farmers.  Jefferson  convinced  his 
guest  of  the  quality  of  Albemarle's  rich,  red 
clay  soil  and.  to  add  force  to  his  argument,  he 
offered  a  gift  of  2.000  acres  to  add  to  the 
4O0.  The  men  cleared  the  land  and  Jefferson 
supervised  the  building  of  a  main  house 
for  Mazzei.  Other  buildings  were  added  to 
his  estate.  Colle,  which  rose  within  sight  of 
Jefferson's  Montlcello. 

In  Virginia,  Mazzei  lost  no  time  in  organie- 
ing  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  making  wine,  oU,  silk.  It  was  the  first 
Wine  Company"  in  America  Thirty-one 
prominent  colonial  leaders  (Including  Lord 
Dunmore.  George  Washington.  Thomas 
Jefferson)  subscribed  paying  50  pounds 
sterling  per  share.  Virginians  were  eager  to 
participate  In  his  schemes  for  producing  new 
products  and  for  encouraging  viniculture. 
Years  later.  Benjamin  Henry  Latrobe  wrote 
to  Mazzei  (6  March  1806)  :  "The  time  is  al- 
ready approaching  when  our  vines  and  our 
olives  will  spread  your  name  and  our  grati- 
tude over  a  great  portion  of  our  country." 

Within  a  few  months  after  his  arrlTal, 
Mazzei  not  only  became  a  naturalized  citizen 
but.  aware  of  the  tensions  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  he  lost  no  time  in 
espousing  the  cause  of  the  Colonies.  His 
agricultural  undertakings  were  gradually 
pushed  Into  the  background  by  events  of 
military  and  political  Importance  and.  like 
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hia  friend  Jefferson,  he  waa  totally  Involved 
la  ibe  movement  for  Independence.  They 
shared  political  ideas,  and  according  to  his 
VemoxTS  Majzel  and  Je-Ierson  published  a 
periodical  sheet  which  was  distributed  by 
the  gazettes.  They  agreed  that  Mazzels  writ- 
ings should  be  anonymous  and  so  his  news- 
paper articles  appeared  under  the  pseudonym 
of  ■•Purioso."  In  our  search  we  have  not 
found  this  pseudonym;  Instead  we  learned 
that  Mazzel  called  himself  "Citizen  of  the 
World."  We  located  his  ■Observations  of  a 
citizen  of  the  word  to  an  American"  which 
be  transcribed  for  Count  de  Vergennes  In 
1781.  The  lengthy  front-page  article  ex- 
tended to  page  two  of  Dixon  &  Hunter's 
Virginia  Gazetce.  It  was  published  In  the 
August  24.  1776  issue. 

Perhaps  Mazzel  s  greatest  contribution  to 
the  cause  of  the  American  Revolution  was 
as  a  propagandist  Not  sharing  the  reluc- 
tance of  other  Americans  to  sever  all  ties 
with  Great  Britain,  it  was  easier  for  him 
to  advocate  a  complete  break.  His  first  de- 
fense of  the  American  cause  to  European 
readers  Is  dated  February  12.  1774  in  Notizie 
del  Uondo.  On  June  10.  1775.  (before  Thom- 
as Palne's  writings)  he  wrote  a  similar  piece 
for  the  Gazzetta  Universale.  In  it  Mazzel 
states  that  the  Colonies  are  "united  and  are 
now  so  tightly  bound  together  that  the 
whole  world  cannot  disunite  them,  and  If 
but  one  is  touched,  all  of  them  will  react." 
He  then  spealcs  of  Boston  blockade,  the 
work  of  the  Committees  of  Correspondence, 
and  the  election  of  delegates  to  the  General 
Congress.  And  in  September  1776  he  trans- 
lated the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
both  those  papers.  Mazzel  fought  against  the 
misunderstandings  and  deliberate  misrep- 
resentations disseminated  by  the  European 
newspapers. 

Mazzel's  Involvement  In  political  affairs 
was  constant.  After  the  landing  of  the 
British  at  Hampton,  he  marched  with  the 
Independent  Company  of  Albemarle  Coun- 
ty. When  Lord  Dunmore  took  refuge  on 
the  Powey  man-of-war.  the  Assembly  re- 
quested that  he  order  the  arms,  which  were 
left  in  the  palace,  to  be  removed  to  the  pub- 
lic magazine  Lord  Dunmore  refused  to  com- 
ply. On  June  24.  1775.  a  group  of  twenty- 
four  Virginians  Including  Philip  Mazzel.  suc- 
cessfully stole  the  arms.  Not  only  was  Philip 
Mazzel  a  member  of  the  group,  but  he  also 
contributed  toward  the  expenses  of  this  un- 
dertaking. 

By  1776.  Mazzel  was  an  active  presence  in 
Albemarle  County  politics.  While  virtually 
none  of  his  Incoming  correspondence  sur- 
vives, his  letters  to  John  Page  and  to  Patrick 
Henry  atteet  to  his  feelings  at  home  with 
the  Virginia  leaders.  Mazzel's  "Instructions 
of  the  Freeholders  of  Albemarle  County  to 
their  Delegates  In  Convention"  Is  a  concrete 
example  of  his  desire  to  participate  in  the 
drafting  of  a  constitution  for  the  new  state 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  recently  Identi- 
fied document-draft  was  written  bv  Mazzel. 
Its  Importance  was  recognized  in  1952  when 
Julian  Boyd  stated  In  an  editorial  note  ( The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Vol.  «)  that 
Jefferson's  "own  draft-constitution  of  1783 
was  Influenced  by  these  views  of  the  Al- 
bemarle inhabitants."  Boyd  printed  the 
clerk's  copy  found  among  Jefferson's  papers. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  document  was 
Mazzel's  Written  in  May  1776,  Mazzel's 
wonte  are  prophetic  when  he  speaks  of  "men 
now  labouring  under  the  oppression  of 
Tyranny  In  other  Countries  who  will  fly  to 
this  free  land."  Apparently  these  "Instruc- 
tions" were  circulated  (and/or  printed)  be- 
cause we  have,  in  Mazzel's  hand,  his  answer 
to  the  objections  that  were  made. 

Permit  me  to  observe :  (1)  No  one  took 
the  time  to  investigate  who  might  have  writ- 
ten the  "Instructions"  found  In  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  whether  that  person  might 
not  have  played  a  role  In  the  drafting  of  the 


Virginia  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Virginia 
Constitution  of  1776.  (2)  No  one  noted  the 
40-page  draft  among  Mazzel's  personal 
papers  In  Pisa.  Italy.  (3)  No  one  noted  that 
Mazzel's  letters  to  Joan  Page  and  to  Patrick 
Henry,  written  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, clearly  refer  to  these  "Instruc- 
tions." 

When  the  Colony  of  Virginia  was  in  need 
of  money  and  army  supplies,  Governor  Pat- 
rick Henry.  Jefferson  and  other  Virginians 
agreed  to  send  Mazzel  as  Virginia's  agent  to 
the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany.  Jefferson  had 
already  written  to  John  Hancock  (October 
19,  1778):  "He  (Mazzel)  has  been  a  zealous 
whig  from  the  beginning  and  I  think  may  be 
relied  on  perfectly  In  point  of  Integrity" 
Mazzel  had  impressed  them  with  his  knowl- 
edge of  European  sovereigns  and  his  under- 
standing of  their  ways. 

When  he  finally  arrived  in  Paris,  via  Ire- 
land, in  November,  Benjamin  Franklin 
greeted  him  cordially  but.  disapproving  of 
missions  by  the  separate  states,  withheld 
his  credentials.  Two  years  later.  Mazzel  re- 
ceived copies  from  Virginia.  But  it  was  too 
late.  His  mission  to  raise  funds  failed  A  let- 
ter of  recall  from  Governor  Harrison  reached 
him  in  Florence.  Mazzel.  anxious  to  explain 
his  conduct,  sailed  for  America  and  arrived 
at  Hampton.  Virginia,  in  November  1783. 

With  his  return  to  Virginia.  Mazzel  became 
chief  organizer  of  "The  Constitutional  So- 
ciety," which  was  formed  In  1784.  Its  purpose 
was  to  allow  discussion  of  Important  politi- 
cal Issues  before  legislative  decisions  were 
made  and  to  preserve  the  "pure  and  sacred 
principles  of  liberty."  The  Society  was  made 
up  of  thirty-four  Important  citizens  of  Vir- 
ginia. Among  them  were:  Jsunea  Madison. 
Jamee  Monroe.  Patrick  Henry,  John  Marshall. 
This  organization  was  an  example  of  Maz- 
zel's belief  In  the  Importance  of  ideas  and 
the  power  of  the  written  word.  Nowhere  was 
Mazzel's  vision  clearer  than  when  he  or- 
ganized this  group  to  discuss  and  defend  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  people.  Mazzel's 
motion  at  the  second  meeting  gave  it  Its 
title.  'The  Constitutional  Society  "  Although 
the  Society  met  but  few  times,  its  forma- 
tion displayed  an  elghteenth-centiiry  eager- 
ness to  unite  for  worthy  purposes  and  was  an 
example  of  the  ferment  of  political  thought 
in  the  post-revolutionary  years. 

Mazzel's  devotion  to  his  adopted  country 
and  his  longing  for  America  never  dimin- 
ished. Building  upon  his  talents  as  a  propa- 
gandist, he  set  out  once  more  to  counteract 
false  representation  of  America.  In  1788  he 
published  his  four-volume  History  of  the 
United  States.  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jefferson  were  very  warm  In  their  encourage- 
ment of  Mazzel's  project.  They  answered  his 
queries,  and  Mazzel  lncori>orated  their  an- 
swers. He  also  included  Benjamin  Franklin's 
"Information  on  those  who  would  emigrate 
to  America"  and  essays  by  Concorcet.  The 
work  went  through  two  French  editions  and 
a  German  adaptation  and  it  Is  a  reminder  of 
the  links  between  American  and  French  po- 
litical thought  In  the  year  Inunediately  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution. 

Always  eager  to  form  clubs  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  contemporary  political  and  social 
issues.  Mazzel  Joined  with  others — Lafayette, 
Mlrabeau,  La  Rochefoucauld — to  found  "'The 
Club  of  1789  "  He  was  also  Its  secretary  of 
foreign  correspondence. 

Mazzel's  principal  involvement  with  the 
FYench  Revolution  was  as  an  observer  and 
reporter.  His  participation  in  French  af- 
fairs was  related  to  his  Involvement  with 
Polish  affairs.  He  lived  In  Paris  and  func- 
tioned as  an  employee — first  as  unofflclaJ 
agent  and  then  as  charge  d'affaires — of  E^ng 
Stanislaus  Soon  after  reading  Ma7zers 
Recherches,  the  King  Invited  him  to  War- 
saw, telling  him  that  he  looked  forward  to 
the  opportunity  of  knowing  him  personally 
Mazzel  arrived  there  early  in  1792.  to  be 
both   friend   and   advisor.   He   wisely  urged 


Stanislaus  not  to  issue  paper  money,  and 
wrote  Reflections  on  the  Nature  of  Money 
and  Exchange.  Stanislaus  was  pleased.  He 
had  the  pamphlet  translated  Into  Polish  and 
printed  Immediately;  In  one  week  fourteen 
thousand  copies  were  distributed.  Later,  it 
was  translated  into  French  and,  when  Maz- 
zel retired  to  Pisa,  the  Italian  version  was 
printed.  (Perhaps  Mazzel's  pamphlet  will 
enlighten  our  leaders  during  this  time  of 
inflation!) 

In  1802.  at  the  age  of  72,  Mazzel  traveled 
to  Russia  to  claim  his  Polish  pension  and 
collect  money  which  Count  Potockl  owed 
him.  When  he  returned  to  Pisa,  he  resumed 
the  cultivation  of  his  own  little  garden, 
happy  to  be  Just  plain  Pippo  I'ortolano  as 
his  friends  called  him  (Phil  the  gardener). 
He  continued  to  offer  his  services  to  his 
adopted  country.  His  final  gesture  of  friend- 
ship to  the  United  States  was  the  hiring  of 
two  Sculptors  In  1805  for  work  in  the  na- 
tional capltol,  Wsishlngton,  DC.  Pr<Mn  Pisa, 
at  the  age  of  75,  Mazzel  wrote  to  Latrobe: 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  the  President  and 
you  for  having  procured  me  the  opportun- 
ity of  imploylng  myself  In  the  service  of  my 
dear  adopted  country,  where  I  have  never 
lost  the  hope  of  ending  my  old  days."  Maz- 
zel set  out  for  Rome,  and  hired  Giovanni 
.\ndrel  and  Giuseppe  Franzonl  to  bring 
their  Italian  artistic  talents  to  the  United 
States. 

Mazzel's  last  years  were  devoted  to  his 
wife  Antonla  and  to  the  education  of  Elisa- 
betta.  He  spent  his  time  gardening  and 
writing  his  Memoirs — an  Interesting  ac- 
count of  his  life  which  Includes  many  of 
the  great  people  of  his  times. 

Soon  there  will  be  a  microfilm  edition  and 
Guide  with  over  2.500  documents,  and  an 
unabridged  translation  of  Mazzel's  Memoirs. 
If  you  would  like  to  see  the  work  In  prog- 
ress, come  to  the  Salvatorl  Center  for  Mazzel 
Studies — the  only  place  In  the  world  where 
all  existing  Mazzet  documents  may  be 
found.9 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  tJnder  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  ab- 
sent yesterday  on  rollcalls  215  and  216 
due  to  a  commitment  to  deliver  the  com- 
mencement address  to  the  graduating 
class  of  Brevard  Community  College  in 
my  district.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  the  Latta  substitute 
and  "no"  on  the  Rousselot  substitute  to 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1981. 
I  believe  the  adoption  of  either  of  those 
substitutes  would  have  destroyed  the 
carefully  balanced  budget  resolution 
framed  by  the  House  Budget  Committee 
and  would  have  made  It  impossible  to 
adopt  a  resolution  providing  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  the  next  fiscal  year.* 


SECRETARY  SCHLESINGER  OFFERS 
SOME  WISE  OBSERVATIONS  ON 
THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  IRANIAN 
HOSTAGE  RESCUE  MISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  ts 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
past  couple  of  week-s  the  American  press, 
the  American  people,  and  the  American 
Congress  have  all  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  attention  to  a  minute  scru- 
tiny of  that  m-fated  mission.  These  In- 
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quiries,  of  course,  are  designed  for  the 
most  part  to  understand  the  mission  and 
the  reasons  for  its  failure,  so  as  to  be 
better  prepared  in  the  not  unlikely  event 
that  at  some  not,  I  hope,  too  distant  time, 
we  might  wish  to  repeat  that  rescue  ef- 
fort with  a  greater  measure  of  success. 
In  that  connection,  I  believe  that  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  broad -gauged  as- 
sessments of  the  failed  mission  was  pre- 
sented   by    former    Defense    Secretarj' 
James  Schlesinger  in  an  article  that  ap- 
peared on  the  Op-Ed  page  of  yesterday's 
New   York   Times.    I    believe    that   Mr. 
Schlesinger's  analysis  and  recommenda- 
tion's deserve  the  careful  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Some  Lessons  of  Ikam 
(By  James  R.  Schlesinger) 
Washington.— President     Carter's     coura- 
geous decision  to  authorize  the  hostage  rescue 
mission  in  Iran  has  drawn  the  public  support 
deservedly  given  to  Presidents  diu-lng  times 
of  trouble  While  the  costs  of  failure  unques- 
tionably are  high,  the  costs  of  apparent  Im- 
potence and  unwillingness  to  act  could  be 
even  higher.  A  great  power  cannot  retain  In- 
fluence when  the  conviction  becomes  wide- 
spread that  It  lacks  the  will  to  employ  force 
to  protect  its  Interests. 

Nonetheless.  It  is  not  too  soon  for  some 
preliminary  stock-taking,  for  this  ill-fated 
mission  calls  into  question  a  good  many  of 
our  recent  national  habits  and  assumptions. 
A  preliminary  assessment  suggests  that  the 
plan  was  too  complex— had  too  many  moving 
parts  Yet.  It  is  hardly  appropriate  to  blame 
the  President,  the  military  planners,  the  field 
commanders,  reluctant  aUles.  or  bad  luck 
Rather  it  Is  time  for  careful  diagnosis  of 
longer-term  influences.  Much  of  the  Immedi- 
ate problem  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  larger 
national  mood  and  of  national  self-indul- 
gence of  the  last  decade.  As  we  ""learn  the 
lessons  of  Iran."  to  a  large  degree  it  will  re- 
quire the  unlearning  of  the  false  lessons  of 
Vietnam.  Here,  then,  are  some  lessons  of  Iran 
Lesson  No.  1.  Any  military  operation  will  be 
a  microcosm  of  the  overall  defense  Establish- 
ment. Efforts  should  be  and  are  made— 
InlZ^^  sf'ection  and  tralnlng-to  insulate 
specialized  forces  from  the  ills  of  the  larger 
body  But  no  such  effort  can  be  wholly  suc- 
F^  M  •  P^^'^^a^ly  'n  the  American  military 
Establishment  with  its  penchant  for  equality 
and  antipathy  to  special  treatment.  Overall 
deficiencies  in  recruitment,  training,  main- 
tenance, force  structure,  and  budget  sunowt 
almost  inevitably  will  be  reflect^ In  spK 

IZTslZ.V'  ^"""'"^  °'  the  Son 
eQu^^n,»„r"^'  '°  ''"^st'ons  of  maintenance, 
equipment  age  and  reliability,  training  and 

^onawn?  °^  T'  '^"^^entlonal  and  unconven- 
th?m,m  ^  Increasingly  m  the  past  decade 
the  mllitarv  Establishment  has  been  placed 
servlcprn'^K'^  '^'''  '^^^"^  °'  the  miCrv 
vll lan  oZ^T  '°r'^'^''  '°  «*'"t«  their 
f^I  ^^  "'^'■'^  *"«*  "^rch  off  bravely  sav- 
SLn^Va°'  ^'r'  ''"■  °P^-»ons  and  maln'- 
bud~t ^hnn^  ''"^  subjected  to  relentless 
duced  t'^^P'^'f  ■  ^y'°8  hours  have  been  re- 
duced too  much.  Equipment  is  aging    -nie 

at  «a  "'  TJ'^-  °'-^'^°^^^  shlp^S^  il^g 
Saftlce^^i'r?/'^'^''"*'^"^  overhauled,  if 
l^tice  the  all-volunteer  force  has  reduced 
the  quality  and  the  retention  of  perXill 
Having  decided  to  rely  on  the  market  we  do 

pS  "enin^'>,'""'"*  '"''  °'  comparawnty 
tMhniM     ^J^"'^  ^^'^  *°  the  steady  loss  of 

^^  nrn„?"  ^^.°^-  ^°^  "''^  these  intract- 
^^ZT^J"''  ^  ''«^-»  -hdltlons  on. 

miml'i^  """I''  ^***«'  'htends  to  retain  the 

sTrp7werT,ii^f.*°   '"''^"    '*«   -"^   -   ^ 
i^erpower.  It  will  have  to  cease  caring  last 


for  Its  military  requirements,  cease  the 
standard  budgetary  games,  and  devote  more 
than  4.5  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct to  defense. 

Lesson  No.  2:  The  role  of  planning  Is  to 
squeeze  to  the  Irreducible  minimum  the 
element  of  luck.  Bad  luck  can  destroy  any 
operation,  but  careful  planning  win  enhance 
the  probability  of  success.  Luck  smiles  on 
the  prepared.  Planners  should  strive  to  bring 
together  tested  forces  and  equipment— men 
and  units  that  have  worked  together,  and 
know  from  experience  that  their  associates 
can  be  trusted.  Sharing  the  glory  (or  blame) 
by  parceling  out  an  operation  among  all  the 
services  is  a  secondary  consideration  Re- 
hearsals should  be  faithful  replicas  of  the 
planned  mission.  Maximum  authority  should 
be  delegated  to  the  field.  Chances  for  suc- 
cess are  reduced  by  building  In  too  many 
decision  points  for  political  review  Once 
initiated,  an  operation  should  be  aborted 
only  for  the  gravest  reasons— indeed  as  any 
operation  Involving  risk  proceeds,  caution 
and  timidity  become  evermore  beguiling  to 
policy  makers. 

Lesson  No  3:  Retention  of  successful  tac- 
tics from  the  past  requires  an  effective  In- 
stitutional memory.  Mechanisms  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  valuable  experience  can  preclude 
falling  Into  preventable  errors.  For  example 
the  raid  at  Sontay  prison  In  North  Vietnam 
m  1970  was  well-planned  and  brllliantlv 
executed.  The  distances  were  substantial  The 
Air  Force  helicopters  used  were  air-refuel- 
ab  e,  and  the  crews  had  many  hours  of  night 
flying  and  refueling  experience.  Air  Force 
pilots  have  had  extensive  experience  work- 
ing with  Army  combat  units  and  in  deliver- 
ing them  to  the  combat  zone.  Experience 
and  trust  go  together.  In  a  complex  opera- 
tion the  Cham  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weak- 
est unk.  Clearly  the  helicopter  link  could 
have  been  strengthened  by  drawing  on 
proved  equipment  and  on  experience 

Lesson  No.  4:  Cooperative  hosts  may  be 
essenual  Both  the  Israelis  at  Entebbe  and 
the  West  Germans  at  Mogadishu,  Somalia 
(not  to  mention  the  role  of  Thai  airfields  in 
the  Mayaguez  affair)  depended  on  the  col- 
laboration of  friendly  states  or  neighbors 
The  reluctance  of  nearby  states  to  provide 
full  support  handicapped  our  Iranian  od- 
eratlon.  In  its  period  of  international  pre- 
eminence, America  failed  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate long-term  base  structure.  The  Middle 
East  now  seems  divided  between  those  allies 
\^ith  whom  the  United  States  does  not  want 
to  be  associated— and  those  allies  that  do 
not  want  lo  be  openly  associated  with  the 
United  States.  The  natural  reluctance  Is  re- 
inforced by  a  loss  of  American  prestige— 
and  of  trust— since  to  be  a  third-world  ally 
of  the  United  States  has  recently  appeared 
quite  perilous.  Such  weaknesses  can  be  cured 
only  by  a  foreign  policy  perceived  as  strong 
and  steadfasl^and  providing  full  support 
and  protection  to  our  associates. 

In  the  depths  of  our  post-Vietnam  dis- 
content, it  was  widely  accepted  that  a  re- 
duced defense  budget  coupled  with  limited 
military  capabilities  would  preclude  our  In- 
volvement abroad.  It  wllj  not.  It  will  only 
Insure  that  unavoidable  Involvement  occurs 
with  reduced  chance  of  success.  If  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves,  if  from  this  failure 
we  can  demonstrate  the  capacity  to  learn  we 
may  yet  turn  yesterday's  setback  Into'to- 
niorrow's  success.^ 


IN  MEMORY  OF  EIGHT  BRAVE 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genOe- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.    ROBERTS.    Mr.    Speaker,    last 
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night,  May  6,  an  Air  Force  aircraft 
brought  the  bodies  of  eight  gallant  U.S 
servicemen  home  to  America.  They  had 
chosen  their  profession  to  serve  their 
countrj-  in  its  defense  in  troubled  times 
and  in  a  troubled  world.  They  had 
trained  in  special  skills  to  react  to  anj' 
circumstance  if  America  or  Americans 
were  threatened  or  endangered.  Along 
with  their  comrades  who  undertook  the 
valiant  rescue  attempt  for  the  Americans 
held  hostage  in  Iran,  they  had  volun- 
teered for  what  many  had  said,  and 
many  still  say  was  impossible.  Yet,  even 
in  the  attempt,  they  found  true  success 
and  great  admiration  in  the  eyes  of 
America  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  we  have  in  the  past  for  thousands 
who  have  fallen  in  defense  of  our  Nation 
and  thousands  more  wounded  or  disabled 
in  that  service,  we  as  a  government  and 
as  a  people  stand  ready  to  honor  that 
sacrifice  and  to  acknowledge  our  debt  to 
their  families,  the  widows  and  children 
of  these  brave  men.  This  is  a  firm  and 
lasting  commitment  as  mandated  by  the 
Congress,  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  a  grateful  Nation. 

We  welcome  the  faUen  home.  No  dis- 
honor afforded  them  at  the  hands  of 
those  who  appoint  themselves  our  ene- 
mies can  ever  mar  their  memory  of  our 
gratitude  for  their  service,  their  goal  or 
their  sacrifice. 

A  national  Memorial  Service  for  the 
eight  servicemen  will  be  held  at  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  Memorial  Am- 
phitheater this  Friday,  May  9,  9  ajn.« 


THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  PRO- 
DUCnVITY  AND  INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  s 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaPalci)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes, 
o  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
is  a  relatively  easy  concept  to  under- 
stand, although  some  commentators  are 
thoroughly  confused  about  the  sources 
of  inflation.  Productivity  is  a  deceptively 
difficult  concept  to  master,  with  the  un- 
fortunate result  of  general  indiCTerence 
to  it  in  this  country. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  interest  in  pro- 
ductivity, very  little  work  has  been  done 
on  this  very  important  economic  indica- 
tor. For  example,  conventional  wisdom 
has  long  held  that  a  1 -percent  increase 
in  productivity  would  reduce  inflation  by 
a  corresponding  1  percent.  That  belief 
seemed  logical  for  decades,  as  It  pos- 
sessed a  certain  amount  of  simplicity 
and  balance.  One  of  the  first  major  econ- 
omists to  challenge  that  wisdom  was 
Michael  Evans,  president  of  Evans 
Econometrics,  who  asserted  that  a  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  productivity  would  pro- 
duce a  f-percent  decline  in  inflation. 
However,  there  was  no  concrete  evidence 
for  that  asserticm. 

A  recent  report  issued  by  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  has  presented  em- 
pirical evidence  that  Evans  was  a  good 
deal  closer  to  the  truth  than  conven- 
tional wisdom.  Utilizing  the  most  mod- 
em and  rather  intricate  eccmometrical 
formulae,  the  report  found  that  there  Is 
a  multiplier  effect  at  work  in  the  rela- 
tionship between  productivity  and  Infla- 
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tion.  which  increases  the  reduction  of 
inflation  at  a  greater  rate  than  previ- 
niisiv  unrierstotxl.  This  new  report  should 


being  pushed  out  in  the  final  weeks  of  the  fimding  authority  at  a  time  when  Con- 
fiscal  year  on  questionable  contracts,  gress  is  struggling  to  trim  Federal  ex- 
grants,  and  other  spending.  penditures  and  balance  the  budget. 
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We  support  the  temporary  use  of  a  limita- 
tion on  year-end  spending  as  a  means  of 
conveying  Congress'  concern — not  only  with 
vear-end  spending  Itself — but  with  the  need 


ment.   For   six   months   we   were   a  dismal 
family. 

The  summer  of  1973  we  sought  other  medi- 
cal help  in  Houston.  Texas.   There  she   re- 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
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tion,  which  increases  the  reduction  of 
inflation  at  a  greater  rate  than  previ- 
ously understood.  This  new  report  should 
focus  increasing  attention  on  produc- 
tivity as  a  key,  if  not  the  key.  toward 
the  effective  control  of  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

Corresponding  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion on  improvements  in  productivity  has 
been  increased  and  often  new  interest 
in  supply-side  economic  policies.  The 
only  major  drawback  to  supply-side  eco- 
nomic policies  has  been  the  relative  lack 
of  forecasting  experience,  using  these  in- 
novative policies.  In  order  to  help  cor- 
rect this  deficiency,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  has  been  working  with  Dr. 
Otto  Eckstein  of  DRI.  in  order  to  develop 
a  full-scale  and  credible  supply-side 
econometric  model.  Happily,  that  task 
has  been  completed,  and  the  Congress 
has  been  presented  with  the  first  report 
which  used  that  model. 

That  report,  entitled  "Tax  Policy  and 
Core  Inflation."  is  part'cularly  timely,  in 
light  of  double-digit  inflation  and  grow- 
ing economic  stagnation.  The  report  con- 
cluded that  the  reduction  of  the  core 
rate  of  inflation  can  only  be  accom- 
plished through  supply-side  tax  incen- 
tives to  boost  new  investments  and  grow- 
ing productivity,  unless  one  wanted  to 
risk  a  possible  economic  depression  by 
sole  reliance  on  traditional  fiscal  and 
monetary  measures.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  committee  and  Dr.  Eckstein  confined 
their  study  to  legitimate  supply-side  tax 
policies,  such  as  investment  tax  credits 
and  accelerated  depreciation,  and  avoid- 
ed snake  oil  nostrums,  such  as  across- 
the-board  cuts  in  personal  income  taxes. 
The  latter  claim  to  be  supply -side  tax 
policies,  but  they  are  actually  a  bizarre 
reincarnation  of  some  of  Lord  Keynes' 
contributions  to  economics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas.  Mr.  Bentsen.  who 
has  led  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
into  fertile  fields  of  study.  I  look  forward 
to  future  reports  on  productivity  and 
supply-side  economic  policies  from  the 
committee.* 


YEAR  END  SPENDING 
CONTROL  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harris)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Introducing  the  Year  End  Spending  Con- 
trol Act  which  would  establish  firm  con- 
trols over  wasteful  yearend  spending 
sprees  by  limiting  agency  spending  to 
20  percent  during  the  last  2  months  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources has  conducted  an  intensive  in- 
vestigation and  received  testimon."  from 
a  wide  variety  of  groups,  individuals  and 
Government  agencies  concerning  the 
problem  of  yearend  spending.  The  sub- 
CMnmittee's  probe  has  revealed  that 
funds  appropriated  for  specific  programs 
are  not  being  rationally  obligated  to 
achieve  the  congressionally  intended  ob- 
jective. Rather,  mufh  of  the  funds  are 


being  pushed  out  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
fiscal  year  on  questionable  contracts, 
grants,  and  other  spending. 

GAO  investigations,  done  at  my  re- 
quest, are  documenting  the  fact  that 
funds  are  being  diverted  from  the  pur- 
pose laid  out  by  Congress,  causing  mil- 
lions, perhaps  billions,  of  dollars,  to  be 
wasted  on  unnecessary  projects  and 
purchases  during  the  last  2  months  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Federal  agencies  operate 
under  a  "use  it  or  lose  it"  policy  which 
refiects  a  fear  that  their  budget  will  be 
cut  the  following  year  imless  all  fimds 
are  expended.  Former  Treasury  Secretary 
Blumenthal  has  stated  that  yearend 
spending  amounts  to  agencies  "literally 
pushing  money  out  the  door  with  a 
wheelbarrow." 

The  administration  has  expressed  con- 
cern about  this  waste^^ul  >-earend 
spending  and  has  repeatedly  issued  di- 
rectives to  agencies  in  an  effort  to  curb 
the  abuses.  Each  summer  since  1977. 
President  Carter  and  OMB  Director 
James  Mclntyre  have  urged  agencies  to 
avoid  yearend  spending  sprees.  Despite 
these  directives,  the  yearend  spending 
remains  a  major  abuse.  In  fiscal  year 
1979.  seven  major  Federal  agencies  spent 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  single 
year  appropriations  in  the  last  2  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  '  '  '  47.2  percent  at 
HUD— $16  billion,  41.7  percent  at  EPA— 
$2.2  billion.  22.9  percent  at  HEW— $14.3 
billion,  30.3  percent  at  Commerce — $907 
million.  23.1  percent  at  Interior — $1.3 
biUion,  22.1  percent  at  Postal  Service — 
$3.2  billion  and  22.8  percent  at  DOT— 
$1.4  billion.  If  these  seven  agencies  had 
limited  spending  to  20  percent  in  the  last 
2  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  they  could 
have  saved  $13  billion.  I  am  convinced 
that  a  substantial  portion  of  this  amount 
could  have  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury with  minimal  adverse  effect  on  con- 
gressionally mandated  programs. 

In  addition,  I  recently  received  a  GAO 
study  which  I  requested  because  of  my 
concern  that  in-house  capability  was  not 
being  considered  prior  to  contracts  being 
let  for  consulting  services.  While  the  re- 
port showed  the  in-house  capability  was 
indeed  not  considered  in  many  instances, 
it  also  noted  that  54  percent  of  the  con- 
sulting contracts  examined  were  awarded 
during  the  final  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year. 
In  fact,  35  percent  of  those  actions  were 
initiated  during  the  final  90  days.  Sen- 
ator Pryor  and  I  have  been  working 
closely  on  the  widespread  problem  with 
consultant  services  and  we  hope  to  intro- 
duce legislation  in  this  area  later  this 
month. 

I  have  also  requested  a  major  GAO 
study  specifically  on  yearend  spending 
which  is  due  to  be  completed  in  June. 
An  interim  report  which  I  received  from 
the  GAO  on  May  1,  documented  further 
evidence  of  the  serious  problem  of  year- 
end  spending  at  HUD.  According  to  the 
GAO.  HUD  has  been  overstating  its  legal 
commitments  at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year 
and  then  canceling  them  later.  This 
HUD  procedure  refiects  the  "use  it  or 
lose  It"  attitude  of  Federal  agencies  to 
commit  any  remaining  funds  at  yearend 
so  that  Congress  will  not  trim  their  bud- 
get the  following  year.  It  has  also  allowed 
HUD  to  create  a  multibillion  surplus  of 


funding  authority  at  a  time  when  Con- 
gress is  struggling  to  trim  Federal  ex- 
penditures and  balance  the  budget. 

Quite  simply,  the  fiurry  of  obligations 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  is  a  very 
poor  management  practice.  Increased 
yearend  obligational  activity  places 
Goverrmient  negotiations  in  a  very 
poor  bargaining  position  and  results 
in  contracts  and  grants  being  let 
and  goods  being  purchased  without 
adequate  consideration.  This  "rush" 
to  award  contracts  and  grants  seri- 
ously impairs  the  objectiveness  as 
well  as  the  thoroughness  of  the  proposal 
evaluation  process.  In  addition,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  contracts  being  let  at  the  end 
of  the  year  are  sole-source  to  big  firms 
ostensibly  based  on  "unique  qualifica- 
tions" and  "time  exigency."  This  type  of 
yearend  giveaway  effectively  bars  firms 
without  the  "connections"  and  is  "wired" 
against  small  businesses,  which  do  not 
have  the  "inside  track." 

Direct  congressional  action  to  halt  the 
yearend  spending  sprees  must  be  taken. 
The  waste  clearly  has  not  been  elimi- 
nated administratively.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  appears  that  while  OMB  has  been 
monitoring  outlays,  it  has  been  ignoring 
obligation  rates.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
me  for  OMB  to  check  funds  already 
"spent"  while  ignoring  the  even  more 
important  task  of  monitoring  funds 
which  could  be  saved.  As  a  result,  the 
practice  of  obligating  "use  or  lose"  funds 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  has  con- 
tinued unabated. 

Last  July,  I  introduced  a  comprehen- 
sive "economy  in  Government"  bill  iH.R. 
4717)  which  would  limit  yearend  spend- 
ing and  ehminate  wasteful  Federal  con- 
tacting. Section  3  of  H.R.  4717  parallels 
the  yearend  spending  provision  that 
has  been  included  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  since  1953. 
During  the  past  year,  however,  my  sub- 
committee held  numerous  hearings  on 
H.R.  4717  and  GAO  spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  investigating  the  prob- 
lem of  yearend  spending  abuse.  Many 
legitimate  questions  and  concerns  about 
the  yearend  spending  provision  of  H.R. 
4717  were  raised  by  witnesses  at  these 
hearings  and  in  discussions  with  my  col- 
leagues, OMB,  GAO,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  Therefore,  I  have  been  work- 
ing closely  with  the  GAO  to  improve  this 
provision.  The  Year-End  Spending  Con- 
trol Act  which  I  am  introducing  today 
represents  these  efforts. 

This  bill — which  deals  only  with  year- 
end  spending — would  limit  total  agency 
spending  in  the  last  2  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  20  percent,  but  it  would  use 
the  existing  apportionment  process  to 
administer  the  limitation.  In  addition, 
it  would  allow  OMB  to  authorize  legiti- 
mate exemptions  to  the  20-percent  year- 
end  limitation,  but  it  would  require  OMB 
to  report  the  exemption  to  Congress. 
Finally,  any  actions  to  satisfy  the  20- 
percent  limitation  would  be  exempt  from 
the  reporting  requirement  of  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

This  language  was  endorsed  by  GAO  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee : 
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We  support  the  temporary  use  of  a  limita- 
tion on  year-end  spending  as  a  means  of 
conveying  Congress'  concern — not  only  with 
year-end  spending  Itself — but  with  the  need 
to  strengthen  the  budget  execution  and  pro- 
curement process. 

It  is  easy  to  be  shocked  by  waste  and 
pay  lipservice  to  its  elimination.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  control  wasteful  year- 
end  spending,  legislative  action  is  re- 
quired. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
my  bill  and  join  the  fight  to  control 
wasteful  yearend  spending.* 


D  1800 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  ANN  HEBERT  HOW- 
ELL, NATIONAL  MULTIPLE  SCLE- 
ROSIS MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR.  ON 
THE  OCCASION  OF  HER  VISIT 
TODAY  TO  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  honor  an  outstanding  lady,  who 
we  are  fortunate  to  have  visiting  with  us 
today. 

Ann  Hebert  Howell  was  entertained  at 
the  White  House  by  the  President  today 
as  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Mother  of 
the  Year,  The  letter  which  won  her  this 
honor  was  written  by  her  husband,  Mon- 
roe Howell,  and  it  is  especially  meaning- 
ful to  Ann  because  it  is  symbolic  of  his 
love  and  devotion  for  her.  I  am  submit- 
ting the  letter  for  inclusion  in  the  Rec- 
ord, Mr.  Speaker,  because  it  stands  as  a 
testimony  to  the  personal  triumph  of  a 
fine  lady  over  one  of  life's  most  harsh 
adversities. 

Ann  Howell  is  my  wife's  lifelong  per- 
sonal friend,  and  she  is  truly  a  great 
lady.  Despite  her  illness,  she  has  become 
a  nursing  hume  administrator  and  serves 
as  breadwinner  for  the  family  while  her 
husband  attends  dental  school.  Ann  is 
also  a  counselor  to  other  victims  of  mul- 
tiple sclerosis  all  around  the  country, 
and  is  active  in  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  PTA,  in  addition  to  caring 
for  two  children. 

Ann  was  born  and  raised  in  Thibodaux. 
La.,  and  lives  there  now.  serving  as  ad- 
ministrator for  the  Louisiana  Home  for 
the  Aged. 

In  honoring  Ann  as  Mother  of  the 
Year  we  honor  her.  not  only  for  her  suc- 
cess as  wife  and  mother,  but  for  her 
courage  and  spirit  as  an  exceptional 
human  being. 

Letter  to  the  National  Multiple  Sclerosis 
Society: 

On  May  2.  1972  Ann  Herbert  Howell  was  a 
wife  and  mother  of  two  children.  She  was 
loving,  vibrant  and  a  determined  achiever. 
Today,  she  Is  a  M.S.  victim  and  these  tralta 
have  been  enhanced.  In  December,  1972.  the 
M.S.  was  diagnosed  and  the  New  Orleans's 
physician's  prognosis  was  tainted  with  doom 
and  little  hope.  The  steady  deterioration  was 
quick  as  she  slipped  from  an  unsteady  gait. 
to  a  cane,  to  a  wheel  chair.  The  bright,  vi- 
brant personality  was  replaced  by  fear  and 
frustration.  She  could  not  hold  her  chUdren 
and  they  could  not  understand.  And  I.  her 
husband,  became  oversollcltous  and  scared. 
I  could  offer  no  hope  and  little  encourage- 


ment.   For   six    months    we    were    a    dismal 
family. 

The  summer  of  1973  we  sought  other  medi- 
cal help  In  Houston.  Texas.  There  she  re- 
ceived new  treatment  and  hope  and  her  mi- 
raculous Improvement  was  rapid.  Ann  re- 
turned from  Houston  with  renewed  deter- 
mination to  beat  M.S.  and  rejoin  the  family. 
That  winter  she  completed  the  Nursing 
Home  Administration  course  at  L.S.U.  In 
Baton  Rouge  and  became  administrator  for 
the  Louisiana  Home  for  the  Aged  In  Thi- 
bodaux. La  Under  her  guidance,  the  nursing 
home  has  doubled  In  patient  capacity,  and 
"La  Boss."  as  she  Is  fondly  referred  to  by  her 
Cajun  residents,  has  the  reputation  of  run- 
ning one  of  the  best  nursing  homes  In  the 
state  Since  Ann  has  learned  to  cope  with 
her  disability,  she  has  developed  a  special 
sensitivity  and  capacity  for  understanding 
her  residents,  who  respond  to  her  with  love. 
admiration,  and  respect,  As  a  part  of  the 
business  community.  Ann  joined  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  where  she  serves  as  this 
year's  president. 

In  1973.  Ann  Joined  the  Louisiana  M.S. 
Society  and  was  appointed  to  the  board  of 
directors.  As  a  MS  patient,  she  has  sought 
to  share  her  experiences  and  hope  with  other 
patients.  Following  stories  of  her  strug- 
gles with  MS  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles,  other  M.S.  victims  began  calling  her 
for  hope  and  advice.  Calls  have  been  re- 
ceived from  all  over  the  slate,  the  United 
Stales.  Canada,  Mexico  and  Puerto  Rico. 
She's  shared  her  experiences  with  these  pa- 
tients and  tries  to  give  them  courage,  hope 
and  determination  Her  advice  to  them  Is  to 
be  active,  to  be  open  with  their  disease  and  to 
.stay  Involved  with  their  families  With  these 
patients  she  exchanges  Ideas  on  physical  and 
mental  tlierapy.  Ann  has  needed  courage  to 
talk  to  many  of  these  p>eople  who  are  dis- 
couraged and  full  of  self-pity  Many  times  she 
hangs  up  the  phone  and  cries  becau.se  she 
shares  the  feelings  of  frustration  and  fu- 
tility with  these  new  friends.  But  she  never 
refuses  a  call  and  will  talk  as  long  as  they 
will  listen  and  share  their  feelings. 

As  a  husband.  1  have  been  by  her  side  to 
witness  Ann's  ups  and  downs,  her  courage, 
her  determination  and  her  giving.  Her  case 
of  M.S.,  too.  continues  to  have  its  relapses 
and  remissions,  but  she  never  quits.  She  will 
drive  with  one  good  eye  to  go  to  work  or  to 
deliver  the  children  to  piano  lessons  or 
scouts.  She  summons  up  the  strength  to  at- 
tend meetings  and  to  act  as  coordinator  of 
the  school  auction.  At  times,  when  her  ther- 
apy has  caused  her  to  become  swollen  with 
fluid  and  marred  her  physical  beauty,  she 
has  braved  the  public  eye  to  attend  baseball 
games  and  schcxsl  plays.  'When  the  course  of 
M.S.  has  impaired  the  functions  of  her  arms 
and  legs,  she  has  continued  to  provide  home 
care  for  her  family.  Usually  her  family  Is 
the  one  that  must  insist  that  she  take  a 
break  and  rest. 

At  present  she  Is  successfully  serving  as 
family  provider,  father  and  mother.  Two 
years  ago  I  decided  to  change  occupations 
and  enter  dental  school.  'While  I'm  away  In 
New  Orleans  during  the  week,  home  on 
weekends.  Ann  is  at  home,  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  school  In  the  morning,  taking  them 
to  afternoon  activities,  prortdlng  them  with 
necessities,  discipline,  and  love.  On  week- 
ends she  Is  a  loving  and  supportive  wife 
and  companion.  In  short,  she  Is  our  family's 
strength. 

In  times  of  trouble  with  the  disease,  she 
determinedly  refuses  to  give  In  to  M.S. 
■Whether  In  remission,  with  a  cane,  or  In  a 
wheel  chair,  she  is  continuous.  Ann  will  al- 
ways be  OUR  Mother  of  the  Year.  This  year, 
•she  merits  recognition  as  National  M.S. 
Mother  of  the  Year. 

MONKOI   HOWXLL. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


(Mr.  LEDERER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  that  I  may 
clarify  an  error  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  Wednesday,  April  16.  1980.  I 
asked  that  I  be  paired  in  the  affirmative 
on  both  the  Symms  substitute  on  S.  2009 
and  on  final  passage.  These  votes  were 
incorrectly  recorded  as  negative  pairs. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  clarify 
my  vote  for  the  Record. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  KocovsEK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  i  .  for  May  7  and  8.  on  account 
of  representing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  funeral  of  the  late 
President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Danielson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  May  7  and  8,  on  ac- 
count of  representing  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  the  funeral  of  the  late 
President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gradison.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corrada>  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stratton.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Harris,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gradison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  MicHXL. 

Mr.  Keup  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  Instances. 
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Mr.  CoNABLE  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gkxeh. 

Mr.  Htdk. 

Mr.  ROYZR. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilsok. 

Mr.  McCloskiy  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  RxTDD.  I 

Mr.  Shustkr. 

(The  fouowmg  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CORRAOA)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  DoDD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  DiNCELL. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  HAMn.TON  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Aspm. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WoLET  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Skeleton. 

Mr.  LaFalck. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

&fr.  CORRADA. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr.  Foley. 
Mr.  Rangel. 
Mr.  Daschle. 


I 


ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  126.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  privately  donated 
funds  and  to  expend  such  funds  on  property 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.>. 
the  Hoiise  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  8.  1980,  at  11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  6,  1980] 

4304.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  amendments  to 
the  requests  for  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1980  and  appropriation 
language  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-308):  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

4305.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  notice  of  the  Army's  in- 
tention to  transfer  certain  obsolete  chemical 
agent  Identification  sets  from  various  loca- 
tions to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal,  Colo., 


pursuant  to  section  409(b)  (4)  of  Public  Law 
91-121:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4306.  A  letter  from  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education,  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  transmitting  a  proposed 
interpretation  of  Indian  preference  in  fed- 
eraUy  sissisted  school  construction  projects, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4307.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav- 
ing and  Printing  fund  for  flsoal  year  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  the  act  of  August  4, 
1950.  as  amended  (88  Stat.  1964)  (GOD-80- 
47,  May  5.  1980) :  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4308.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Board 
of  Directors.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  agency's  activi- 
ties under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
during  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552(d) :  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4309.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Postal 
Rate  Conimlsslon,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Conamlsslon  on  its  implemen- 
tation of  the  Privacy  Act,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  652a(p):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4310  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting 
proposed  final  regulations  implementing 
phase  II  of  the  Incremental  pricing  program 
for  natural  gas.  pursuant  to  section  202(c) 
of  Public  Law  95-621:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4311.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  a  memorial  plaque 
or  marker  in  appropriation  situations  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  an  Individual  who  would 
otherwise  be  memorialized  in  a  national, 
private,  or  local  cemetery:  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

4312.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  U.S.  efforts  to  educate  and  train  the 
poor  In  developing  countries  (10-80-18.  May 
5,  1980) :  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

[Submitted  May  7, 1980] 

4313.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  transmuting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  involuntary  retirement 
of  permanent  Regular  officers  designated  lor 
limited  duty  in  the  Navy  or  Marme  Corps 
consistent  with  that  provided  other  per- 
manent Regular  officers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

4314.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  that  the  Agency  acquired  no 
real  or  personal  property  during  the  quarter 
ended  March  31.  19B0.  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Arm- 
ed Services. 

4315.  A  letter  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Auditor,  transmitting  copies  of  vari- 
ous reports  of  his  Office,  pursuant  to  section 
455  ot  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4316.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting a  copy  of  Council  Resolution  3-322. 
to  approve  the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  of 
certain  areas  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  the  National  Park  Service  for  park  pur- 
poses (SO.  79-213)  (Ward  3);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4317.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  further  delay  In  the  submission  of  the 
comprehensive  plan  from  the  Advisory  Board 
on   Child   Abuse   and   Neglect  to  maximize 


coordination  of  chUd  abuse  and  neglect  pre- 
vention and  treatment  activities,  required 
by  section  6(b)  of  Public  Law  93-247,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4318.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Organi- 
zation Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of  reports 
issued  by  the  United  Nations  Joint  Inspec- 
tion Unit  during  the  second  half  of  1979, 
pursuant  to  section  301(e)  (3)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4319.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

4320.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  Board,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  dur- 
ing calendar  year  1979,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b(j);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4321.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ot  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  a  minimum  royalty  payment  total- 
ang  $15,000  to  Shell  OH  Co.,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4322.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  1  year's  rental  totaling  $17,280  on 
an  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lease  to  Shell 
Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to  section  10(b)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4323.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  of  the  Director  of  the  national 
cancer  program  for  fiscal  year  1979  and  the 
annual  plan  for  the  program  for  fiscal  years 
1981-85,  pursuant  to  section  404(a)(9)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4324.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  International  Travel 
Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional  appro- 
priations, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

4325.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting proposed  regulations  to  exempt  indus- 
trial users  to  phase  1  of  the  incremental 
pricing  program  required  by  section  201  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  from  the 
upper  two  tiers  of  the  three-tier  price  cell- 
ing mechanism  contained  In  the  regulations 
Imolementlng  phase  1.  pursuant  to  section 
206(d)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4326.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting proposed  regulations  to  extend  the  In- 
terim exemption  from  incremental  pricing 
for  agricultural  uses  of  natural  gas.  pursuant 
to  section  206(d)  of  Public  Law  95-621;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4327.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner, Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
reports  concerning  visa  petitions  approved 
according  to  certain  beneficiaries  third  and 
sixth  preference  classification,  pursuant  to 
section  204(d)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

4328  A  letter  from  the  Chnlrman,  U.S.  In- 
ternational Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 
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LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  a  thorough  critique  of 
certification  of  transport  category  aircraft 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
(Kept.  No.  96-924).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.B.  6395.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to 
modify  certain  postemployment  restrictions 
applicable  to  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission  (Rept. 
.\o.  96-925).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  7152.  A  bUl  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Intelligence  and  intelligence-related 
activities  of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
Intelligence  Comnnunlty  Staff,  and  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and 
disability  system,  and  for  other  purposes-  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  May  I6, 
1980.  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bin  as  fall  within  its  Jurisdiction  under 
clause  1(c).  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  96-926  pt  1) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr    THOMPSON  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Prenzel)  : 
HR^  7281.   A   bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
.^ministration. 

By  Mr.  CONTERS- 

.r,H  S."^^,!^  *  ***"  *°  establish  a  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Development  Corporation  to  provide 
for  the  exploration  for  and  extraction  of  oil 
t'llf*^  located  on  and  under  Federal  land- 
n.^„  ''^  IZ  \^^  Committees  on  Interior  and 
mo,  ?**'^'  ^'iterstate  and  Foreign  Com- 

merce, and  Science  and  Technoloey 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK- 

title  5    United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 

^Zh.'°'*"°!;-"'*°^  adjustments  of  com- 
pensation   under    the    Federal    Employees' 

mmL'"^*'"?  *■=*'  ■"  amended:  to  the  com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BRODHEAD- 

hofn?t»7f  *■  *  ""'  ^  "'"y  entitlement  to 
hospitallnsurance  benefits  under  part  A  of 
Itle  XVITI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Tn 
the  case  of  certain  disabled  Individuals  cur- 
hSm^  entitled  to  health  benefits  under  the 

urn  o^T^ir"!*''''  '^'^'"^  P"*^'^'  o^  the 
uniformed  services  (Champus):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    DINGELL    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Waxman)  : 

Pn^^J^'^-  *  *""  *°  *"e»<l  the  Federal 
r^h.n^f"!,'  *°'*  Cosmetic  Act  to  limit  the 
SI.  ^.'"^^  ^^^''^  """y  be  used  in  sub- 
therapeutic doses  m  animal  feed-  to  the 
Con^lttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com! 


By    Mr.    OAYDOS    (for    himseU,    Mr. 
MooRHKAD     Of     Pennsylvania,      Mr. 
Walguln,  Mr.  Mtnu>UT  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,    Mr.     Atkxmson,     and     Mr. 
Baujcy)  : 
HM.   7286.  A  bUl   to  extend  deadlines  in 
the  Clean  Air  Act  appUcable  to  stationary 
sources,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 
H.a.  7287.  A  blU  to  establish  controls  on 
yearend    expenditure    practices    of    Federal 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    LaFALCE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Steed,    Mr.    Cobhan,    Mr.    Aodabbo, 
Mr.   St   Germain,  Mr.   MrrcHiu.  of 
Maryland,    Mr.    Bedelx,    Mr.    Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Baldcs,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
NowAK,    Mr.    Ireland,    Mr.    Kildee, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Babnard, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr,  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Bztxxmx., 
Mr.   CoNTE,   and   Mr.    BEOoMruLD)  : 
HJl.  7288.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  Improve  procurement  opportiml- 
tles    for    small    business    concerns;    to    the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By    Mr.    LaFALCE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
SMn-H  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Cob- 
MAN,  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  St  Oebmain, 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Be- 
dell,   Mr.    Richmond.    Mr.    Baldus. 
Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Babnard. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Haix  of 
Ohio,    Mrs.    Spellman,    Mr.    Conte. 
and  Mr.  Bereuteb)  : 
H.R.  7289.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness  Investment   Act   of    1958   to   authorize 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to  guar- 
antee debentures  Issued  by  certain  State  or 
local  development  companies:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr  LEDERER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MmpHT  of  Pennsylvania) : 
H.R.  7290.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  reserves  for  surface  mining 
land  reclamation  and  for  the  deduction  of 
amounts    added    to    such    reserves:    to   the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MATHIS : 
H.R.  7291   A  bill  to  amend  title  28  and  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  and 
remedy  the  Interstate  restraint  of  children 
In  violation  of  rights  of  custody  and  visita- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MOOBHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7292.  A  bill  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banklne.  Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 
H.R.  "7293.   A  bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the  category 
of  targeted  groups  for  whom  the  new  em- 
ployee credit  is  available  to  Include  displaced 
homemakers:    to    the    Committee    on    Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bob  Wilson)  (by  request)  : 
H.R  7294.  A  bill  to  amend  section  673b  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  increase  from 
50.000  to  100.000  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Selected  Reserve  who  may  be  ordered  to 
active  duty  other  than  during  a  war  or 
national  emergency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

H.R.  7295.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned to  determine  the  period  of  time  to 
be  allowed  between  the  time  a  reservist  Is 
ordered  to  active  duty  and  the  time  the 
reservist  enters  upon  active  duty;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  RINALDO: 
HJi.  7296.  A  bin  to  amend  section  4067  of 


the  Revised  Statutes  to  define  further  the 
circumstances  under  which  certain  aliens 
within  the  United  fatates  may  be  treated  as 
alien  enemies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  low*  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Cobman,  Mr.  Addabbo] 
Mr.  St   Gebmain.   Mr.   Mitchell  or 
Maryland,  Mr.  L.aFalce,  Mr    Bzdclu 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Baldus.  Mr.  No- 
lan.   Mr.   Nowak..    Mr.    ibeland,   Mr. 
Kildee,   Mr    E.ano   of   Georgia.   Mx. 
Babnard,    Mr.    Leach   of    Louisiana, 
Mr.  Hali,  of  Ohio,   Mrs.   Spellman! 
Mr.  CoNTE.  and  Mr.  Beeeotib)  : 
HJl.  7297.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  19o8  to  provide  for  the 
investment  of  temporarily  un-ieeded  funds 
to  modify  the  authority  of  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration  regarding  financing,  and 
to    statutorily    establish    the    ellglbUlty    of 
Asian    Pacific   Americans    to    participate    in 
programs   under  section  8(a)    of   the  SrT,»ii 
Business  Act;    to  the  Committee  on   SmaU 
aiLsines,s. 

By  Mr.  SM^TH  of  Iowa   (for  himseU. 
Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Aodabbo. 
Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr.   Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr    Bedell, 
Mr.     Richmond,     Mr,     Baldus,     Mr. 
Nolan,    Mr.    Nowak.    Mr.    Ireland, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Babnabd. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mrs  Spellman.  Mr.  Conte.  and 
Mr.  Bebelter)  ; 
H.R.   7298.   A   bUl   to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  of  the  SmaU  BusUiess  Admlnlslra. 
tion;    Jointly,   to   the   Committees  on   Small 
Business  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    WAXMAN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Pbeter.    Mr.    Macuire.    Mr.    Lukxn. 
Mr.   Walcren.  Mr.  Gbamm.   Mr.   Le- 
LAND,  Mr.  Shelbt,  and  Mr.  Mubpht 
of  New  York)  : 
H  H.  7299.  A  bill  to  revise  and  Improve  the 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  for  the  pro- 
vision   of   mental    health    services,    and    for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  WATKINS: 
H.R    7300.   A  bill  to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  independ- 
ent producer  oil  from  the  windfall  profit  tax 
and  to  allow  certain  royalty  owners  the  ex- 
emption for  such  oil;   to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means 

By   Mr    NEDZI    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
WHrrEHURST)  : 
H.R.  7301.  A  bUl  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year   1981.   and   for   other   purposes,    to   the 
Committee  on  .\rmed  Services. 
By  Mr.  NTDZT : 
H.R.  7302    A  bill  to  amend  section   1719  of 
title  44,  United  States  Code,  to  transfer  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  the  func- 
tion   of    distributing    Government    publica- 
tions to  certain  foreign  governments:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WHITE  (for  himself.  Mrs  Holt. 
Mr     MoNTCOMERT.    Mr     Kazen.    Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr   Hillb.  Mr    Nedzi.  Mr. 
Nichols.  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr    Bob  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R   7303.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  noncontributory 
program   of  educational   assistance   for  per- 
sons enlisting  In  the  Armed  Forces  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

By  Mr.  WOLFF  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Heckler.  Mr  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
DiGGS.  Mr  Solarz,  Mr  PBrrcHABO. 
Mr«  Chisholm.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Tlll- 
nols,  Ms.  MlKTTLSKi.  Mrs  Schxoe- 
DER.  Mrs  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mrs 
Snowe.  and  Mrs.  Speliman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  deep  concern  of  the  Congreaa 
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over  the  plight  of  Cambodian  people  and  its 
strong  support  for  htunanitarlan  assistance 
for  those  neoole  and  a  oeacefui  resolution  of 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  Abdnor,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Leath 

TTndpr  clausp  4  of  nilP  XXTT    ^r.nn<:nr.!      °'  '^"**'  **^-  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Mathis, 
unaer  ciause  4  oi  rule  aju.i,  sponsors     v,r.  T.PArH  of  T.r,niKi«na    iwr    vu,..,,^    »». 
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eligibility  criteria  established  by  such  State, 
within  such"  after  "determined  ";    and 
(3)  by  inserting  "determined  on  the  basis 


(12)    by  adding  at  the  end   thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(12)   that  the  State  aeencv  shall  ejstablish 


(7)  by  adding  at  tiie  end  tliepeof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 
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over  the  plight  of  C&mbodlan  people  and  lU 
strong  supp>ort  for  biunanitarl&n  assistance 
for  thoee  people  and  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  In  Kampuchea;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affair*. 

By  Mr  HANSEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Rhodes)  : 
H.  Con.  Bes.  331.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
aiithorlae  participation  in  an  Interparlia- 
mentary meeting  between  delegates  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  Par- 
liament of  the  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  to 
discuss  matters  of  concern  to  the  people  of 
both  nations.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  the  release 
of  American  diplomatic  personnel  and  others 
detained  by  militant  elements  within  the 
country  of  Iran;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OOODLJNG)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  332.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  April  24,  1980,  with  respect 
to  the  law-related  education  program  author- 
ized under  sections  346  347.  and  348  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  ISi.   ZABLOCKI    (for  himself.  Mr 
Bahxt,  Mr  Brademas.  Mr  Fountain, 
tSi.    Pascell,    Mr     Rosenthal,    Mr. 
WOLIT,    Mr    Bingham,    Mr.    Yatron, 
Mr.  SoLARz,  Mr   Bonke«.  Mr  Sttjdds, 
Mr.  Ireland.  Mr    Mica.  Mr    Barnes, 
Mr.    Gray.    Mr     Hall    of   Ohio.    Mr. 
WOLPE,  Mr   Bowen    Mr.  PrrHiAN,  Mr. 
Broomtield.     Mr      Derwinski.     Mr. 
PiNDiXT,  Mr    Buchanan,  Mr    Winn. 
Mr.  Oilman.  Mr    Outer,   Mr    Lago- 
MARSINO.  Mr    OOODLING.  Mr.  Pritch- 
AHD,  Mrs.  Penwick.  Mr.  Quatle,  Mr. 
Peyser,  and  Mr   Battman)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  333.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to   the  efforts  of  the   Americans  who 
participated  In  the  Iran  rescue  mission;   to 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr  HYDE : 
H.J.  Res.  543.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  all  persons  shall 
have  the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimina- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  RINALDO 
H.J.  Res  544  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Impose  on  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment a  $50  million  fine,  payable  from 
blocked  Iranian  assets,  for  each  day  that  U.S. 
citizens  held  hostage  or  otherwise  llleeally 
detained  In  Iran  continue  to  be  held  hostage 
or  so  detained  bevond  a  date  designated  bv 
the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  Forelim 
Affairs. 

BvMr  MATHIS: 
H.  Res  859  Resolution  to  establish  a  Select 
Committee   on    International    Terrorism:    to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
f  Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  S.  1980] 
452.  The  SPEAKER  nresented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
relaUve  to  Indexing  Federal  income  taxes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  , 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 
Mr.  FROST  presented  a  bill  fH  R.  7304)  for 
the  relief  of  Candldo  Augusto  Url7ar  and 
Delores  de  Jesus  Turclos  Urlzar.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H  R.  809:  Mr.  OuAauri. 

H  R.  1918:  Mr.  Philip  M.  Csanx  and  Mr. 
Petkl 

H.R.  2400:  Mr.  Drinan  and  Mr.  Huchzs. 

H.R.  2644.  Mr.  Stanceland. 

H.R.  4223:  Mr  Emery,  Mr.  Bbown  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Stodds. 

H.R.  4329:  Mr.  Fobstthe,  Mr.  Kindness, 
and  Mr.  Kramer. 

H.R.  5862:  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Lxach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Breaux. 

H.R.  5965:  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Grisham, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Ebdahl,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, and  Mr.  Courteb. 

H.R.  6194:  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Addasbo,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  California,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Bonker.  Mr.  Bbooheao,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton.  Mr.  Cavanauch,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Clingeb,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  D'Amoubs,  Mr. 
Dellums.  Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dobnan,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr. 
Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Evans 
of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr.  Faby.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Ms.  Febbaro. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Flobio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  FOBD  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Fobsythe.  Mr. 
Gbay.  Mr.  GuDCEB.  Mr.  Hammebschmidt,  Mr. 
Habbis.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hollenbeck,  Mr. 
Hopkins,  Mr.  Howabd,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Jenbette,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Louisiana,  Mr.  Ledereb.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Leh- 
man, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  Macuibe.  Mr.  Mabkey.  Mr.  Matsxh,  Mr. 

MaVBOULES,     Mr.     McKlNNEY.     Ms.     MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Moaklet, 
Mr.  Moffett.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Mubpht 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Myebs  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Nolan.  Ms.  Oakab.  Mr. 
Obebstab,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Rich- 
mono,  Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr. 
Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Stack,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr  Traxler.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr  Weiss,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Whittakeb.  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wil- 
son of  California,  Mr.  Wolft,  Mr.  Yates, 
Mr  Yatron.  Mr  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ouarini. 
and  Mr   Mattox. 

H  R.  6196:  Mr.  Pankta. 

HR    6228:  Mr.  Moohhead  of  California. 

H.R.  6377:  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
California,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Davis  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  WiLLUMs  of  Montana,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly. Mr  WOLPE.  Mr  Ambro,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  McHuGH.  and  Mr  Neal. 

H.R.  6380:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Panetta. 

H.R.  6732:  Mr.  Grasslet. 

HR  6825:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Downey.  Mr. 
Hanlet,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Wol»t,  Mr  Ottin- 
ger,  Mr.  Patten,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Fary,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California.  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr  Solarz,  Mr  Roybal.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. Mr  Myers  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  nUnols,  Mr.  Waxmam.  Mr.  Gray,  and 
Mr  Stokes. 

HR.  6913:  Mr   Drinan. 

H.R.  7043:  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr  Erdahl,  Mr. 
PiNDLEY,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mrs  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Jettobos.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Hall  of  Texaa,  Mr. 


Abdnob,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Cbane,  Mr.  Mathis, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Bebeuteb.  Mr.  Obebstab.  Mr.  Murphy  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  and  Mr.  Ptth- 

lAN. 

H.J.  Res.  451 :  Mr.  Stack  and  Mr.  Mathis. 

H.J.  Res.  525:  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr, 
Stanceland.  Mr.  Dobnan,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
LOTT,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Bubgener,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert W.  DANifii,,  Jr..  Mr.  Atkinson.  Mr.  Jen- 
RETTE,  Mr   Dougherty,  and  Mr.  Royer, 

H.J.  Res.  533;  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr  Ambro.  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr.  Bethune,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Carter,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Findlet, 
Mr.  Fobsythe,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Ham- 

MEESCHMIDT,   Mr.    HAWKINS,   Mr.    HOLLENBECK. 

Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Lagomarsino! 
Mr.  Lelanc,  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  NowAK.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Royer,  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Stanceland,  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Yatron, 
and  Mr.  Ouarini. 

H.  Con  Res.  323:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Hinson,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  PrrHiAN.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot. Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Porter, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Mazzoli! 
and  Mr.  Erlenborn. 

H.  Res.  500:  Mr  Findlet. 

H.  Res.  603 :  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 


DELETION  OP  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  deleted  from  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  6722:  Mrs.  Bouquard. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll, 

342.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Parma  Democratic  Club,  Parma,  Ohio, 
relative  to  declaring  Presidential  Election  Day 
as  a  national  holiday,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

S.   1309 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—Page  39,  line  2,  strike  out  ■•$8,744,774.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,000. 000,000". 

Page  39,  line  4,  strike  out  "$9,739.276.U00' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,200,000,000". 

—Page  39,  after  line  22  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE    III— FOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

REFORM 

amendments  to  definitions 

Sec.  301.  Section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 

of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012),  as  amended  by  title 

I  of  this  Act,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  follows  through 
"reports,  the"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"The":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (o)  and  sub- 
section (q)  and  redesignating  subsection  (p) 
as  subsection  (o) . 

STATE  participation  IN  PROGRAM  FORMULATION 

Sec  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2013 
(a) )  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "of  a  participating  State" 
after  "State  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  the"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  ",  in  accordance  with 
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eligibility  criteria  established  by  such  State, 
within  such  '  after  "determined";    and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "determined  on  the  basis 
of  benefit  levels  established  by  such  State" 
before  the  period. 

ELIMINATION  OF  UNIFORM  ELIGIBILITY  CRITERIA 

Sec  303.  Section  5  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  use.  2014),  as  amended  by  title 
I  of  this  Act,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  by  Inserting  ",  In 
accordance  with  eligibility  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  State  involved,"  after  "deter- 
mined"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  ic), 
(d).  (e),  (f),  and  (g);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (h)  as 
subsection  (b) . 

ELIMINATION   OF   UNIFORM   ELIGIBIUTT 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec.  304.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (  I 
use.  2011-2027),  as  amended  by  title  I  ol 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  striking  out  section 
6  and  redesignating  section  7  as  section  6. 

ELIMINATION  OF  UNIFORM  VALUE  OF  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  305.  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2017)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  8."  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  7."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) ;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "(b)  ". 
(b)   Section  9  and  section  10  of  the  Food 

Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2018,  2019),  as 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  8  and  section  9,  respectively. 

STATE  PLANS 

Sec,  306.  (a)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C,  2020(b))  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "of  a  State"  after  "polit- 
ical subdivision"  the  first  place  it  appears; 
and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "of  such  State"  after 
"political  subdivision"  the  second  place  It 
appears. 

(b)  Section  U(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020^6)).  as  amended  by 
title  I  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

_  (Ai  in  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out 
,  Ircludlng"  and  all  that  follows  through 
subMctlon;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B)  •  and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B);  -6     f      ^    ;  «> 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
paragraph  (3);  f>    f      \   )    una 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Insertlne 
lalleuthereof  "(2)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  "necessary"- 

(7)*ind''(8T*'*"^  °"'  P^'^^'^P*"   («>'   <8). 
(5)  In  paragraph  (9)  — 

in'i^Pn'll"^"!^*'?^  °"^  '■'^*"  ^<*  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(3)";  and 

tio^c'.^J  striking  out  "as  defined  In  sec- 
In^Jf^  l^'^  '^*  °'  ^^^=  Act"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  determined  in  accord- 

UshL^''^  ''I"  -^^fln't'on  ot  income  esUb- 
iished  by  such  State,"; 

an'ff' M^''/^"^^"*""^' P"*Sraph  (10),  (11), 

r«iecu4,^  P"^^-P^«    (*)■    (S).  -<1(6): 

reilLnLfn'i"*''^  °"^  paragraph  (13)  and 
redesignating    paragraphs    (14).    (15).    and 

resVlveir''"''^''     ''''     ^'>-     '^^     <»'• 

<8)   by  striking  out  paragraph  (17); 
pa  agraVn^f ir'"^  Paragraph   (18)   and 
respectively;     ^  as  paragraph  (lO)  and  (11). 

bv'itHJfn^^^f  .*"''  ^'°>  ■  "  ^  redesignated 
faVorrhfsrcti^.r^'^^^-'^^-^  P-^aph 

bv'stVlklnront^t''''  ''/'■«  so  redesignated, 
and'ilfsX^'n'^Lrt^er^^^.VLV?^°^ 


(12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■(12)  that  the  State  agency  shall  establish 
a  work  program  involving  the  performance 
of  work  in  return  for  benefits  provided  under 
the  food  stamp  program  and  shall  require  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  food  stamp  program  that  members 
of  households  to  whom  such  program  applies 
participate  In  such  work  program.". 

(c)  Section  11(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.8.C.  2020(g)),  as  amended  by 
title  I  of  this  Act,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "the  State 
plan  of  operation"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Secretary's 
standards"  and  all  that  follows  tlirough 
"section  16(b)  (1)  of  this  Act.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and.  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary"  and  all  that  follows  through 

"appropriate". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  use.  2020),  as  amended  by  title 
I  of  this  Act.  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  11."  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  10."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  d)  and 
subsection  (J)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(k)  and  subsection  (I)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
subsection  ij).  respectively;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
.strued  to  prohibit  any  State  participating  In 
the  food  stamp  program  from  establishing 
any  program  designed  to  encourage  house- 
holds receiving  coupons  to  purchase  nutri- 
tional food.". 

conforming   amendments 
Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2021)   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  12."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  11.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  14"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  13". 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  ot 
1977   (7  U.S.e.  2022)    is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Sec.  13."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12.";  and 

1 2)  in  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ", 
including"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"recipients". 

(c)  Section  14  and  section  16  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2023.  2024),  as 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  13  and  section  14.  respec- 
tively. 

state    administrative    RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  308.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2025),  as  amended  by  title 
I  of  this  Act.  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Sec.  16."  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  15."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subeections  (a),  (b) , 
(c),  (d).  and  (e); 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(f)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  and" 
each  place  it  appetirs; 

(4)  In  subsection  (g)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(g)  "  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(b)  "; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 5  and  6"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"established  under  this  Act  by  the  State  in- 
volved"; and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (4)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "section  14"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  13";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  ".  through  withholding 
amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
igency  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section."; 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h).  (1). 
(J) ,  (k) ,  and  (1)  as  subsections  (c).  (d),  (e). 
(f).  and  (g),  respectively; 

(6)  In  subsection  (e),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)";  and 


(7)  by  adding  at  ttoe  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(h)  Not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  for  any  fiscal  year  by  a  State 
agency  to  carry  out  the  food  stamp  program 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  such  8ta.te 
agency  to  pay  the  administrative  ooets  of 
such  State  agency  Involved  in  the  operation 
of  such  program  fc^-  such  jQacal  year.". 

RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  309  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2026),  as  amended  by  title 
I  of  this  Act.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  17."  and  inaerting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  16."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  subsection 
(b);  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
subsection  (e). 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  310.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011-2027)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  16.  as  so  redesignated  by  section 
309.  the  following  new  section: 

"DISBURSEMENT    OF    FUNDS.     REPOBTS 

"Sec.  17.  From  the  funds  made  available 
for  States  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  for  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  benefits 
under  the  food  stamp  program  and  to  pay 
the  related  administrative  costs  of  state 
agencies  of  such  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  each  such  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  so  made  available  for  all  such  par- 
ticipating States  as  the  population  of  such 
Stale  bears  to  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
such  participating  States  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  ix)pulatlon  of  any 
State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  the  latest  avail- 
able population  estimates  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Series  P-25.  Current 
Population  Reports,  or  its  successor  series). 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  quarterly 
to  any  State  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
funds  payable  under  subsection  (a)  to  such 
State. 

"(2)  Any  amount  of  the  funds  which  are 
received  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a)  and 
which  are  In  excess  of  the  amoiuit  of  funds 
required  by  such  State  to  carry  out  the  food 
stamp  program  may  be  expended  by  such 
State  to  carry  out  human  services  programs 
In  such  State. 

"(c)  (1)  Before  each  fiscal  year  begins,  the 
State  agency  of  each  State  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  setting  forth  the  pur- 
poses, including  human  services  programs, 
for  which  funds  to  be  received  by  such  Slate 
agency  under  this  Act  will  be  disbursed  and 
obligated,  and  the  amount  of  such  funds 
which  will  be  disbursed  or  obligated  for  each 
such  purpose. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  31  of  the  cal- 
endar year  m  which  such  fiscal  year  ends, 
such  State  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary a  report  setting  forth  the  purposes.  In- 
cluding human  services  programs,  for  which 
funds  received  under  this  Act  during  such 
fiscal  year  have  been  disbursed  and  obligated, 
and  the  amount  of  such  funds  disbursed  or 
obligated  for  each  such  purpose 

"(3)  The  reports  required  to  be  submitted 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  such  form 
and  shall  contain  such  supplementary  infor- 
mation as  the  Secretary  may  require". 

ELIMINATION   OP  FEDERAL  RESTRICTIONS   ON 
ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2027),  as  amended  by 
title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d). 

(b)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  use  2027(a)),  as  amended  by 
title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that     by  inserting  "and  any  amount  to  tie  paid  by  "(B)    Any    coupon   Issuer,   or    any   officer, 

follows  tlirough     factors,"  and  inserting  in     such  household  for  such  allotment"  before     employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lieu  thereof  a  period;  the  period.  latlng  subparagraph    (A)    of  this  paracraoh 
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provides  false  Information  in  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
ffraoh  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000.  or 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 


(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
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(B)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  factors,  and  l;.sertlng  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period . 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  17"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'section  16";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence;  and 
(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  ■'(2)" 

and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(b)". 

KFFSCTIVE     DATE 

Sec.  312.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  September  30,  1981. 
— Page  39,  strike  out  line  23  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  4  on  page  40  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "A  bill 
to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Aot  of  1977  to  au- 
thorize States  to  establish  eligibility  criteria 
and  benefit  levels  applicable  to  recipients  of 
benefits  under  the  food  stamp  program,  to 
Increase  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  and  for  other 
purpoees.". 

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 
— Page  39,  after  line  22,  Insert  the  following 
new  section: 

arrBOACTTVE     REIMBtTRSEMENT 

Sec.  202.  Section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp  .\ct 
of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(e)  (1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  sell  coupons  to  any  State  par- 
ticipating In  the  food  stamp  program  on 
May  31.  1980.  for  distribution  to  eligible 
households  for  June  1980  upon  the  request 
of  such  State  to  purchase  coupons: 

"(B)  may  redeem  purchased  coupons  In 
such  State  with  the  receipts  from  coupons 
sold  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  may  expend  the  receipts  from  the  sale 
of  coupons  under  this  subsection  to  adminis- 
ter the  food  stamp  program  for  June  1980  In 
States  which  purchase  coupons  under  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(.\)  the 
Secretary  shall  sell  coupons  at  a  cost  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  face  value  of  such  coupons 
and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  with  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  d)  (B) 
the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  shall  redeem  cou- 
pons purchased  under  this  subsection  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  Secretary  redeems 
coupons  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

"(4)  Prom  any  funds  made  available  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  .^ct  to 
the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  to  carry  out  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  reimburse  States  which  pur- 
chase coupons  under  this  section  and  which 
carry  out  the  food  stamp  program  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  any  reimbursement 
paid  to  a  State  under  paragraph  (i)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  pur- 
chase price  paid  by  such  State  for  coupons 
purchased  under  this  section  and  any  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  June  1980  for  which 
such  State  would  have  been  reimbursed  un- 
der this  Act  with  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  June  1980 

"(6)  The  authority  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary by  paragraph  n)IA)  and  paragraph 
(IXC)  of  this  subsection  shall  lapse  If 
funds  to  carry  out  this  .-Vet  for  June  1980 
are  appropriated  before  June  !,   1980  ". 

By  Mr   STMMS: 
—Page  24,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  following 
new    section    (and    redesignate    succeeding 
sections  accordingly)  : 

RrtNSTATEME>rr     or     PTHCHASE     REQtniUrMINT- 
ADMtNTSTSATION 

Sec  116  fa)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 


by  Inserting  "and  any  amount  to  be  paid  by 
such  household  for  such  allotment"  before 
the  period. 

(b)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

(c)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "reduced  by"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "this  elimination '. 

(d)  Section  8ib)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  by  inserting  'which  is 
in  excess  of  the  amount  charged  such  house- 
hold for  such  allotment '  after  "eligible 
household". 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  households  shall  be  charged  for  the 
allotments  Issued  to  them,  and  the  amount 
of  such  charge  shall  represent  a  reasonable 
Investment  on  the  part  of  the  household, 
but  In  no  event  more  than  30  per  centum  of 
the   household's   income,    except   that — 

"(1)  allotments  may  be  Issued  without 
charge  to  households  with  an  income  of 
less  than  *30  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
under  standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  any  eligible  household 
to  elect  to  be  issued  an  allotment  less  than 
the  allotment  authorized  to  be  issued  to 
such  household  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  charge  to  be  paid  by  any  eligible 
household  electing  to  exercise  the  option 
described  In  the  creceding  sentence  shall  be 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amo.  nt  which  would  have  been  payable 
under  this  subsenion  for  an  allotment  Issued 
to  such  household  under  subsection  lai  as 
the  allotment  actually  Issued  to  such  house- 
hold bears  to  the  allotment  that  would  have 
been  Issued  to  such  household  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(d)(1)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges 
made  for  allotments  shall  be  promptly  de- 
posited. In  a  manner  prescribed  in  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  In  a 
separate  account  maintained  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose 
Such  deposits  shall  be  available,  without 
limitation  to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  coupons 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  funds  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  coupons  ( charges 
made  for  allotments)  shall  be  deposited  by 
coupon  Issuers.  Such  regulations  shall  con- 
tain provisions  requiring  that  coupon  Issuers 
promptly  deposit  such  funds  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  such 
regulations  shall,  at  a  minimum,  require 
that  (1)  such  deposits  be  made  at  least  week- 
ly, and  (11)  upon  the  accumulation  of  a 
balance  on  hand  of  $1,000  or  more,  such  de- 
posits be  made  within  two  banking  days  fol- 
lowing the  accumulation  of  such  amount 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  regulations  Issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"(3)  (A)  Coupon  Issuers  receiving  funds 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charees  made  for  allotments)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  receiving  such  funds  as  fidu- 
ciaries of  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 
coupK)n  Issuers  shall  immediately  set  aside 
all  such  funds  as  funds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Funds  derived  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  coupons  (charges  made  for  allot- 
ments) shall  not  be  used,  before  the  deposit 
of  such  funds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person, 
partnership  corporation,  association,  orga- 
nization, or  entity  other  than  the  Federal 
Government. 


■•(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  a 
sum  cq-aal  to  the  amount  of  funds  Involved 
in  the  violation,  whichever  Is  the  greater,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  tx)th, 
except  if  the  amount  of  such  funds  is  less 
than  $1,000,  then  such  Issuer  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(i)  lA)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  that  upon  the  deposit,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  funds  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  coupons  i  charges 
made  for  allotments),  coupon  issuers  shall 
Immediately  send  a  written  notice  to  the 
State  agency,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
voucher,  confirming  such  deposit.  In  addition 
to  such  other  information  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  such  regulatlon.s 
shall  require  that  such  notice  contain — 

"(I)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
issuer; 

"(11)  the  total  receipts  of  such  coupon 
Issuer  derived  from  the  distribution  of 
coupons  (Charges  made  for  allotments)  dur- 
ing the  deposit  period; 

"(ill)    the  amount  of  the  deposit; 

"(Iv)  the  name  and  address  of  the  de- 
I>osltory;   and 

"(v)  an  oath  or  affirmation  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  issuer,  cer- 
tifying that  the  information  contained  in 
such  notice  Is  true  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  such  person's  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  fall- 
ing to  provide  the  notice  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  Information  in  any  notice 
required  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten 
years,  or  both. 

"(5)  I  A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  each  coupon  Issuer  at  Intervals  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  not  less  often 
than  monthly,  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  a  written  report  of  the  Issuer's 
operations  during  such  period  under  the  food 
stamp  program.  In  addition  to  such  other 
information  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate,  the  regulations  shall  require 
that  the  report  contain — 

"(I)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
Issuer: 

"  ( li )  the  total  receipts  of  the  coupon  issuer 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  during  the 
report  period: 

"(ill)  the  total  amount  of  deposits  made 
by  the  Issuer  of  funds  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons  (charges  made  for  al- 
lotments) during  such  period; 

"(Iv)  the  name  and  address  of  each  de- 
pository receiving  such  funds  from  such 
issuer;  and 

"(V)  an  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer,  or  In  the  case  of  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by  sin 
aoproprlate  official  of  the  coupon  Issuer,  cer- 
tifying that  the  Information  contained  In 
the  report  Is  true  and  correct  to  the  best  of 
such  person's  knowledge  and  belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  falling 
to  provide  any  notice  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
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provides  false  Information  In  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
"(6)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire State  agencies  to  provide  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  con- 
taining a  consolidation  of  the  respective  cou- 
pon Issuer  s  notices  to  such  State  agencies  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  in  his  discre- 
tion deems  appropriate, 

"(7 1  The  Secretary  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  Jointly  arrange  for  the 
prompt  deposit  of  funds  collected  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  on  behalf  of  a 
State  from  charges  made  for  coupon  allot- 
ments.", 

(f)  The  heading  for  section  8  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Value  of  Coupon  Allotment  and  Charges 
to  be  Made". 

(g)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  paragraph  (18)  by  striking  out 
"and": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (19)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 


(3)   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(20)  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  for  the  Institution  of  procedures 
under  which  any  household  participating  in 
the  program  shall  be  entitled,  if  it  so  elects, 
to  have  the  charges.  If  any,  for  Its  allotment 
deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment  such 
household  may  be  entitled  to  received  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  have 
Its  allotment  distributed  to  It  with  such 
grant  or  payment.", 

(h)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "purchase  by  and  "  before  "is- 
suance". 

(I)  Section  18(8)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
'Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotments  Issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds which  is  In  excess  of  the  charges  paid 
by  such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  8 
(d)  (1)  of  this  Act.". 

(j)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  Is  amended — 


(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following-  "In 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  value  of  coupons  issued  which  is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which  house- 
holds are  charged,  to  an  amount  which  Is 
not  In  excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appropri- 
ation for  such  fiscal  year  which  Is  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  the  separate  account  re- 
ferred to  m  such  subsection  ":    and 

1 3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  of  the  funds  in  such  separate  account 
are  no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  such  portion  of  such 
funds  shall  be  paid  into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts    of    the    Treasury", 

(k)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January   1     1981 

By  Mr  ZEPERETTI: 
— Page  15,  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  15,  strike  out  line  14  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  striking   out   "that   portion   or':    and 

(3)  striking  out  ",  that  exceed  $35  a 
month". 
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job  done.  Above  all,  it  will  require  that  The  Senator  is  a  learned  and  expert - 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  economic  enced  legislator,  I  am  sure  he  is  familiar 
agendas,  we  not  lose  sight  of  what  is     with  the  idea  in  economics  of   a  frpf 


briefly  from  this  letter: 
Our  water  resources  programs  bear  closer 
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(Leffislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Robert  Morgan,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Father,  whose  mercies  are  new 
every  morning,  open  our  eyes  to  Thy 
beauty,  open  our  minds  to  Thy 
truth,  open  our  hearts  to  Thy  spirit,  and 
use  us  this  day  to  advance  the  Nation's 
welfare  and  extend  Thj^  kingdom  among 
men. 

Draw  together  the  world  of  the  visible 
and  the  invisible,  the  temporal  and  the 
eternal,  and  unite  us  in  our  labors  with 
that  unseen  Host,  whom  we  have  loved 
long  since  and  lost  awhile,  especially 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  Iran.  Grant 
that  being  compassed  about  with  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses  we  may  run 
with  patience  the  race  that  is  set  before 
us  looking  unto  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith  for  guidance  and  strength. 

In  His  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO   TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Macnttson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

tJ.S.  Senatb. 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  DC.  May  7.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Robert  Morgan,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  Q  Macnttson. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MORGAN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 


pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 

RESOLUTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
perding  business.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  which  the  clerk  will  state 
by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86) 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and 
revising  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980, 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  iMr.  Cohen)  is  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Tom  Heyerdahl. 
of  my  staff,  and  Marianne  Klink.  of  Sen- 
ator Simpson's  staff,  be  granted  privi- 
lege of  the  floor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1773 

(Ptirpose:   To  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  water  projects) 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Simpson  and  Mr.  Nelson, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1733. 

Mr.    COHEN.    Mr.    President,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Ls  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "$687,900,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$687,400,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "$612,900,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$612,400,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  '$0  "  and  Insert 
"  r  $500,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  "$927,800,000,- 
OOO"  and  insert  "$927,300,000,000", 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  out  "$32,700,000- 
000"  and  ln.sert  "$32,200,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  23.  strike  out  "$11,600,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$11,100,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  24,  strike  out  ■'$12,000.- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$11,500,000,000", 

Mr.  COHEN,  Mr,  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Simpson 
and  Nelson  in  offering  this  amendment 
which  will  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  water  resources  projects  $500 
million  below  the  levels  recommended  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  This  is 
an  area  of  the  budget  where  fiscal  re- 


straint and  policy  reforms  are  long  over- 
due, and  where  significant  savings  can  be 
achieved  in  the  effort  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  lessen  the  tax  burden  of  all 
Americans,  and  bring  inflation  under 
control. 

I  v.ant  to  stress  at  the  outset  that  the 
amendment  makes  no  judgments  with 
respect  to  the  merits  of  any  particular 
water  project.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to 
resurrect  the  President's  ill-fated  "hit- 
list,"  or  to  gut  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources program.  Rather,  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  not  all  water  proj- 
ects are  urgent  or  high  priority,  and 
that  many,  in  fact,  are  eminently  post- 
Fonable — some  indefinitely.  Approval  of 
the  amendment  will  also  acknowledge 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  sub- 
sidizing Federal  water  projects  should  be 
shifted  from  the  backs  of  taxpayers  to 
the  pocketbooks  of  those  who  benefit 
most  from  their  construction. 

No  project  would  have  to  be  halted  or 
eliminated  to  achieve  reductions  in  the 
range  of  $500  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
By  placing  a  spending  cap  on  certain 
projects  or  imposing  a  fractional  reduc- 
tion applied  evenly  across  the  board,  $500 
million  could  be  trimmed  from  the  budget 
while  sustaining  a  substantial  level  of 
construction  and  maintenance  activities. 
Alternatively,  the  Congress  could  in- 
crease waterway  user  charges  to  a  level 
necessary  to  attain  the  savings  contem- 
plated in  the  amendment.  Finally,  funds 
could  be  diverted  from  projects  which  are 
now  on  accelerated  construction  sched- 
ules to  insure  that  other  high  priority 
projects  are  not  seriously  underfunded. 

Opponents  of  this  amendent  will  no 
doubt  argue  that  this  proposed  reduction 
in  funding  will  only  drive  up  the  ultimate 
costs  of  Federal  water  projects,  due,  of 
course,  to  inflation.  AdditionaJly,  it  will 
be  argued  that  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  already  wielded  its  knife  in 
this  area,  and  further  surgery  is  unneces- 
sarv  and  unwarranted. 

Neither  of  the  aforementioned  argu- 
ments is  likely  to  elicit  a  sympathetic 
response  from  the  American  taxpayer 
who  can  no  longer  afford  to  buy  a  de- 
cent home,  properly  educate  his  children, 
put  a  nutritious  meal  on  the  table,  plan 
for  retirement,  or  take  a  needed  vaca- 
tion. Raging  inflation,  record  levels  of 
Federal  taxation,  soaring  food  and  en- 
ergy costs,  and  interest  rates  at  historic 
highs  have  combined  to  deal  a  crush- 
ing blow  to  mlUions  of  American  fami- 
lies who  rightfully  ask  when  the  Federal 
Government  is  going  to  make  rea?  sacri- 
fices that  it  calls  upon  them  to  make. 

Real  sacrifice,  of  course,  will  require 
that  we  abandon  our  traditional  ways  of 
doing  business.  It  will  require  that  the 
theoretical  commitment  we  have  all 
made  to  balancing  the  budget  be 
matched  by  a  willingness  to  accept  the 
pain  and  discipline  necessary  to  get  the 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sjxjken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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job  done.  Above  all,  it  will  require  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  our  own  econoinic 
agendas,  we  not  lose  sight  of  what  i£ 
best  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  present  water  resources  policy,  if 
one  can  properly  label  it  a  policy,  offers 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  blurred 
vision  politics  in  action.  It  is  a  process 
founded,  nourished,  and  sanctioned  by 
political  clout  and  custom.  It  is  a  process 
that  has  long  been  considered  sacro- 
sanct— a  legislative  enclave  seemingly 
immune  to  attack.  While  other  areas  of 
the  budget  are  attacked  with  a  venge- 
ance, most  alternative  budget  balanc- 
ing proposals  do  not  so  much  as  lay  a 
glove  on  water  projects. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  that  in  setting 
our  Nation's  spending  priorities,  we  show 
little  reluctance  to  cut  revenue  sharing 
and  needed  health,  energy,  and  mass 
transit  programs,  yet  display  no  inclina- 
tion to  impose  a  fairer  share  of  the 
budget  cutting  burden  on  water  proj- 
ects. This  speaks  volumes  about  the 
priorities  of  this  Congress. 

Trading  political  favors  at  pubhc 
expense  is  hardly  a  new  game.  Just 
as  the  cherry  blossoms  arrive  in 
Washington  every  spring,  so  too  does 
a  legion  of  supplicants  seeking  favored 
treatment  for  their  local  water  projects. 
It  is  a  ritual  that  has  been  repeated  for 
decades,  with  only  the  names  and  the 
faces  changing. 

Clearly,  our  present  economic  difficul- 
ties demand  that  we  rethink  past  prac- 
tices, however  sanctioned  by  custom.  No 
program  or  policy  should  be  immune 
from  scrutiny,  notwithstanding  the 
strengths  of  its  constituency.  And  few 
programs  have  a  constituency  as  strong 
as  water  development  policy. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Mexicp,  Senator  Domenici,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  recently  of- 
fered the  following  candid  assessment  of 
the  present  system  for  authorizing  and 
funding  water  projects: 

The  United  States  desperately  needs  a 
water  policy,  but  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
make  some  major  changes,  the  work  of  this 
committee  wUl  continue  to  be  a  wllly-nlUy 
process,  listening  to  a  few  congressional 
witnesses  about  their  pet  projects,  and  the 
situation  will  get  worse  .  ,  .  There  Is  no 
effort  to  Identify  priorities.  We  sit  here  In 
the  committee  and  Just  authorize  and  send 
everything  on  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Our  current  policy  Is  simply  ad 
hoc  .  .  .  every  Congress  finds  the  omnibus 
rivers  and  harbors  bill  coming  up  in  the 
last  15  days.  We  push  through  an  80-page 
bin  with  300  projects;  most  of  the  Senators 
couldn't  pronounce  half  of  the  names  of 
the  projects. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  As  my  distinguished 
friend  is  speaking  of  a  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  and  elucidating 
a  viewpoint  with  which  I  have  very 
much  sought  to  associate  myself,  I 
should  like  to  address  to  him  a  perhaps 
rhetorical  question  but  one  which  has 
a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems we  are  facing  with  the  budget  and 
the  Issues  to  which  he  is  referring. 


The  Senator  is  a  learned  and  experi- 
enced legislator.  I  am  sure  he  is  familiar 
with  the  Idea  in  economics  of  a  free 
good,  something  for  which  you  pay 
nothing. 

It  used  to  be  thought,  for  example, 
that  the  air  was  a  free  good,  and  It 
turned  out  later  that  It  was  not. 

Is  It  not  the  defining  characteristic 
of  water  projects,  as  they  come  out  of 
that  era  of  American  history  that  Mark 
Twain  called  "The  Great  Barbecue,' 
that  they  are  seen,  by  those  who  can 
obtain  them  through  the  congressional 
political  process,  as  free  goods? 

They  appear  not  to  cost  anything.  They 
do  not  Impose  any  cost  on  the  region,  the 
State,  the  county  that  gets  them.  They  do 
not  run  down  any  ledger  or  account  that 
is  available.  It  is  a  kind  of  cargo  cut  in 
the  manner  of  New  Guinea.  The  Federal 
largess  comes  and  is  discharged.  It  is  a 
miracle,  and  It  is  free. 

It  is  precisely  the  thought  that  no  costs 
are  imposed  upon  anyone  else  that  has 
led  to  the  abuse  of  this  system  to  the 
point  where  worthwhile  projects  are 
tainted  by  the  expectation  that  they  have 
no  value,  as  so  many  others  do  not. 

If  we  address  ourselves  to  the  problem 
of  a  budget  that  has  seemed  out  of  con- 
trol to  many  persons,  is  it  not  to  this  kind 
of  consideration  that  we  should  direct  our 
attention,  rather  than  to  the  legitimate 
and  documented  claims  which  we  find  in 
other  parts  of  our  social  programs? 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  certainly 
needs  no  response  from  me.  It  answers 
itself. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  It  Is  not 
only  a  question  of  having  a  philosophy  of 
free  goods,  but  also  that  some  States  re- 
ceive free  goods  while  others  do  not.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  equity  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  types  of  water  projects  or 
free  goods. 

I  was  going  to  quote  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  from 
his  past  statements  on  a  similar  type  of 
analysis  about  water  projects,  when  he 
did,  indeed,  call  it  "The  Great  Barbecue." 
But  he  went  on  to  say: 

Its  not  respectable,  but  It's  greatly  profit- 
able. States  come  running  because  these  wa- 
ter projects  are  essentially  free  goods. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  also  has  characterized  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  as  "a  systematic  deception  in 
which  primitive  people  invoke  the  tech- 
niques of  modem  science  they  don't 
understand." 

Other  members  of  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  have 
been  equally  critical  of  the  current  proc- 
ess. One  of  my  colleagues  In  this  en- 
deavor, Senator  Simpson,  remarked  dur- 
ing a  recent  markup  session  on  rivers  and 
harbors  legislation  that  "what  we  have 
here  is  a  slush  fund  of  projects  to  raid 
the  Treasury  •  •  •  a  parade  of  turkeys. 
You  would  never  put  a  nickel  of  your  own 
money  into  some  of  these  projects." 

In  a  joint  letter  of  August  5,  1977,  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  Senators 
MusKiE  and  Bellmon,  on  behalf  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  requested  that  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  conduct  tin 
In-depth  analysis  of  certain  aspects  of 
our  water  resources  program.  I  quote 


briefly  frcHn  this  letter: 

Our  water  resources  programs  bear  clooer 
scrutiny  from  an  economic  standpoint,  TTie 
Administration  recently  has  raised  questions 
concerning  the  documentation  of  need,  the 
acciu-acy  of  benefit-cost  ratio  analyses,  and 
the  enormous  cost  overruns  that  have  oc- 
curred In  some  water  projects.  Congresa  and 
the  Administration  agree  on  the  need  for  a 
water  resources  program  which  promotes 
prudent  fiscal  policy  and  c&reful  resource 
planning. 

To  enable  Congress  to  set  natlonaj  spend- 
ing priorities  and  accordingly  to  direct  and 
control  water  resources  programs,  aU  perti- 
nent Information  pertaining  to  water  proj- 
ects authorization  must  be  accurately  pre- 
sented to  the  committees  Involved.  To  pro- 
vide a  complete  picture,  atlematlves  to  proj- 
ects and  their  associated  costs  must  be  de- 
lineated Also.  Congress  sorely  needs  better 
information  on  the  costs  at  the  time  of  proj- 
ect authorization  and  during  construction 
for  predictive  purposes. 

In  its  report  to  Senator  MnsKa  and 
Bellmon,  GAO  noted  the  following  ma- 
jor deficiencies  in  the  present  process  for 
authorizing  and  funding  water  projects : 

Cost  estimates  presented  to  Congress 
for  water  resources  construction  author- 
ization are  not  based  on  reliable  infor- 
mation. As  a  result.  Federal  water  proj- 
ects are  generally  experiencing  large  coet 
growth  over  the  cost  estimates  presented 
to  the  Congress  at  the  time  the  project* 
were  authorized  for  construction; 

Because  there  are  far  too  many  proj- 
ects for  the  available  funding  to  con- 
struct each  project  at  Its  optimum  rate, 
improvements  are  needed  to  set  priori- 
ties so  that  the  highest  priority  projects 
can  be  constructed  efficiently,  while 
those  with  the  lowest  priority  be  de- 
ferred or  perhaps  left  unfunded.  Delays 
and  backlogs  causing  cost  growth  on 
major  programs  could  be  reduced  If  pri- 
orities were  properly  established  and 
transmitted  to  Congress; 

Both  the  corps  and  the  Water  and 
Power  and  Resources  Service — formerly 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation — pro\ide  In- 
complete conceptual  design  data  for  use 
by  the  Congress  in  authorizing  large 
amounts  of  funding  to  construct  major 
water  resources  projects; 

More  should  be  done,  according  to  the 
GAO,  by  the  aforementioned  agencies  to 
provide  a  better  basis  for  a  congressional 
decision  on  the  need  for  a  particular 
project  and  the  best  alternative  for  meet- 
ing that  need. 

For  the  most  part.  QAO's  criticisms 
remain  valid  today. 

Although  the  OAO's  study  did  not 
dwell  at  length  on  the  development  of 
benefit-cost  ratios  for  Pedenal  water 
projects,  this  has  been  an  area  of  great 
concern  to  me  for  some  time.  Central  to 
the  formulation  of  the  benefit-cost  ratio 
Is  the  choice  of  the  interest  or  discount 
rate. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  know,  many 
water  projects  survive  largely  because 
Congress  continues  to  permit  the  use  of 
a  ludicrously  low  discount  rate  in  judg- 
ing their  economic  viability.  It  ia,  of 
course,  possible  to  justify  almost  any 
project  If  the  discount  rate  Is  low 
enough.  However,  when  we  subsidize 
water  development  projects  through  the 
use  of  unrealistically  low-interest  rates 
to  produce  an  artificially  favorable  cost- 
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benefit  ratio,  we  are  doing  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  activity  where  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  more  productively 
iij;(>d    Thi.<;  Dractlre  not  nnlv  reDre.sent.s 


Tomblgbee  has  dropped  to  1.08  to  1.  If  It 
ever  slips  to  0.99  of  course  that  Is  fatal. 
It  never  does.  This  is  with  an  interest 


a   unanimous-consent   re- 


York   made 
quest? 

Mr.   MO'YNIHAN.   I  have  not,  but  I 
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controlled  by  Senator  Cohen;  Is  that  not    gulshed  Senator  from  New  York,  sitting    Its  pro  rata  share?    Not  on  the  water 

correct?  ^^  he  does  on  one  of  the  greatest  ports,    projects  account  itself,  of  course  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-     one  of  the  largest  ports,  in  the  entire     But,  Mr.  President,  the  projects  are  put 
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benefit  ratio,  we  are  doing  so  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  other  activity  where  Fed- 
eral funds  could  be  more  productively 
used.  This  practice  not  only  represents 
an  exercise  in  self-deception,  but  yields 
an  extremely  poor  return  on  the  tax- 
payer's investment. 

The  time  to  end  this  charade  is  at 
hand.  I  remain  prepared  to  support  water 
resource  projects  which  can  stand  on 
their  own  merits,  but  frankly.  I  am  tired 
of  being  asked  to  support  economic  crip- 
ples which  cannot  possibly  pass  muster 
in  the  marketplace. 

I  fully  recognize  that  this  amendment 
strikes  a  sensitive  nerve  with  many  of 
my  colleagues.  One  never  questions  the 
virtues  of  motherhood,  apple  pie,  and 
water  projects  without  inviting  a  vigor- 
ous dissent.  Past  skirmishes  over  water 
policy  reforms  have  left  the  battlefield 
littered  with  the  corpses  of  would-be  re- 
formers, so  I  do  not  underestimate,  for 
even  a  moment,  the  intensity  of  feeling 
on  this  particular  matter. 

I  firmly  believe,  however,  that  the  time 
is  ripe  to  reexamine  past  practices  in  this 
area.  The  need  for  fiscal  restraint  has 
imposed  a  special  obligation  on  this  Con- 
gress to  reform  its  ways,  and  to  abandon 
practices  which  are  wasteful,  parochial, 
and  frequently  infiatlonary. 

The  budget  resolution  is  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle  for  majidating  needed  re- 
forms in  our  water  development  policy, 
and  adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
provide  the  boost  that  is  necessary  to  get 
this  process  underway. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Maine  will 
yield  at  this  point  for  a  comment,  his 
very  important  statement  having  just 
been  made. 

IAt.  COHEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  know  he  would 
wish  to  be  associated,  as  I  certainly 
would,  with  the  others  who  support  this 
process.  The  statement  as  to  what  has 
happened  to  our  water  programs  is  that 
they  have  become  Irrational  and  waste- 
ful. They  do  not  save  water.  They  do  not 
preserve  watersheds.  Here  I  can  only 
offer  an  Impression,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  over  the  period  of  the  last  75  years 
the  most  obvious  programs,  the  best  and 
most  worthy  programs,  have  commenced 
and  been  completed,  while  more  and 
more  these  programs  partake  of  a  boon- 
doggle and  make-work  rather  than  con- 
servation. Hence  it  became  the  curious 
phenomenon  that  the  opposition  to  such 
programs  became  most  vigorous  within 
the  community  in  the  United  States  that 
most  associated  itself  with  conservation 
issues. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  my  friend  from 
Maine  to  the  Tennesse-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway, which  is  one  of  the  enterprises  we 
will  be  funding.  I  have  said  in  the  past, 
in  jest  but  not  extravagantly,  that  the 
United  States  is  cloning  the  Mississippi 
River,  that  the  ancient  Greeks  could  re- 
gard it  as  a  hubrlstlc  enterprise  of  the 
sort  to  bring  upon  us  the  vengeance  of 
a  Deity  who  would  think  us  ungrateful 
for  the  river  He  gave  us  in  the  first  place 
The  Tennessee- Tombigbee  Waterway 
is  a  canal  that  goes  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  Ohio  Valley.  As  of  today 
the    benefit-cost    ratio    on    Tennessee- 


Tombigbee  has  dropped  to  1.08  to  1.  If  it 
ever  slips  to  0.99  of  course  that  is  fatal. 
It  never  does.  This  is  with  an  interest 
rate  estimate  of  SVi  percent. 

There  are  many  mournful  results  of 
the  1936  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley  but 
none  more  to  be  regretted  than  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio.  It  has  permanently  tainted 
veracities  of  the  data  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.   COHEN.   Mr.   President,  I  point 

out   that   the   cost    of    that   particular 

project    has    accelerated    or    escalated 

some  $400  million  in  1  year. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  figure  is  right, 
and  that  is  only  the  beginning.  The 
project  requires  the  disposal  of  more 
cubic  yards  of  dredged  soil  than  did  the 
Panama  Canal.  Who  will  we  give  it  to? 
They  might  ponder  that  imponderable. 

This  is  not  enlightened  public  works. 
This  is  the  display  of  randomly  dis- 
tributed infiuence  in  an  irrational 
process. 

Among  other  things  it  imposes  upon 
State  governments  and  local  community 
projects  they  increasingly  do  not  want 
or  about  which  they  in  any  event  have 
no  choice.  One  of  the  things  we  have 
been  trying  to  point  out  in  the  last  3 
years  to  the  advocates,  even  the  less 
thoughtful  ones,  of  these  programs  is 
that  they  are  not  happy  and  they  are 
not  getting  anywhere.  They  get  mixed 
up. 

Nothing  was  more  surprising  than 
when,  in  our  Budget  Committee  delib- 
erations, at  a  time  when  we  thought  we 
were  going  to  be  carefully  reducing,  we 
cut  the  general  revenue  sharing  by  25 
percent,  and  suddenly  found  ourselves 
increasing  the  chairman's  mark  for 
water  resources.  If  there  is  going  to  be 
sacrifice,  if  that  is  the  term,  if  there  is 
going  to  be  reduction,  which  surely  is 
the  term,  it  should  be  general  and  it 
.should,  as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has 
said,  be  addressed  to  areas  where  the 
level  of  pubUc  support  is  diminishing 
and  controversy  rising.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral concern  of  the  sort  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  expressed,  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  quoted  recently. 

When  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  will- 
ing I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  sub- 
stitute for  his  proposal  an  amendment 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  transfer- 
ring the  half -billion  dollars  reduced  by 
his  proposal  to  the  function  that  pro- 
vides general  revenue  sharing,  such  that 
the  very  sharp  reduction,  25  percent  re- 
duction in  revenue  sharing,  might  be 
mitigated  somewhat. 

I  see  that  we  have  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber three  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished advocates  of  different  points 
of  view  on  this  matter,  and  I  think  they 
would  wish  to  speak  directly  to  the  water 
resources  question.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  since  it  is  his  amendment 
we  are  still  discussing — I  will  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  him — would  want  to 
hear  from  these  other  Senators. 

I  will  defer  until  we  have  had  some 
exchanges  if  they  wish. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  Mr.  President,  has 
the'  distinguished    Senator    from    New 


York   made   a   unanimous-consent   re- 
quest? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  have  not,  but  I 
will  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
me  some  time? 

Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

TTie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Maine  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  enlightened  comments.  It  struck  me, 
as  he  was  comparing  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  project  with  the  Panama 
Canal,  that  the  Pentagon  may  have  some 
interest  in  laimching  a  new  source  of 
motor  transportation  for  its  MX  missile. 
We  have  seer  that  they  have  changed 
from  a  racetrack  to  a  straight-line 
method.  They  are  also  giving  considera- 
tion to  a  shallow  underwater  missile  sys- 
tem. Perhaps  the  new  canal,  which  bog- 
gles the  mind,  might  be  an  appropriate 
vehicle  to  transport  the  MX  at  an  ap- 
propriate time. 

Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  comments  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  New  York  about  projects  which  are 
irrational,  unwanted,  and  undesirable, 
let  me  just  read  from  a  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus)  about  a  month  ago,  when  he  made 
a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  a  project  called  the  Libby  Addi- 
tional Units  Reregulatlng  Dam,  the  acro- 
nym of  which  is  LAURD.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  change  It  to  "PORK,"  be- 
cause here  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Montana  had  to  say  about  the  project. 
He  said,  and  first,  let  me  give  you  the 
summary  about  the  Libby  Rereg  Dam 
controversy.  "First.  LAURD  would  cost 
$300  million;  second.  GAO's  recent  study 
gives  it  the  worst  benefit /cost  ratio  in 
GAO's  long  history  of  similar  studies, 
58  cents  In  benefits  for  every  $1  spent. 

"Third,  the  Congressman  from  the 
district  and  a  Senator  from  the  State 
agree  it  is  too  wasteful  to  build."  When 
was  the  last  time  you  heard  a  Member 
of  Congress  fighting  to  kill  a  $300  mil- 
lion project  of  Federal  spending  in  his 
own  State? 

"Fourth.  LAURD  is  not  a  normal  water 
project;  it  is  solely  a  peaking  power 
project,  no  irrigation,  no  flood  control, 
no  recreation,  and  almost  no  new  power. 
It  just  substitutes  surges  of  power  for 
continuous  power. 

"And.  fifth,  alternatives  to  LAURD 
have  not  been  explored:  even  the  need 
for  new  peaking  capacity  has  not  been 
established." 

Those  are  the  comments  from  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  who  opposes  the 
construction  of  a  $300  million  project  In 
his  State. 

That  is  just  one  example  of  the  kind 
of  unnecessary,  wasteful,  and  unproduc- 
tive projects  that  are  included  in  our 
water  resources  development  program. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  we  have  a  limited  amount 
of  time  on  this  particular  amendment 
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controlled  by  Senator  Cohen;  Is  that  not 
correct? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct.  The  time  is 
controlled  by  Senator  Cohen  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  has  32  minutes  and  34 
seconds. 

Mr.   COHEN.   I  would  yield  at  this 

time • 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

In  a  time  of  inflation  it  is  difficult  be- 
cause it  calls  on  all  of  us  to,  perhaps, 
think  more  selfishly,  and  it  brings  forth 
from  the  Nation  and,  indeed,  from  this 
body,  perhaps  more  acrimony  and  com- 
petition than  there  ought  to  be. 

One  of  the  more  disturbing  directions 
that  I  have  seen  this  Senate  go  in  and 
this  country  go  in  In  recent  weeks  and 
months,  Mr.  President,  Is  what  some 
would  call  the  balkanization  of  the  coun- 
try, the  pitting  of  region  against  region, 
of  section  against  section,  the  Frost  Belt 
versus  the  Sun  Belt,  the  haves  versus  the 
have-nots;  the  social  spenders  against 
defense.  All  of  these  tensions,  all  of  these 
conflicts,  are  coming  to  the  fore,  and  we 
see  this,  indeed,  I  think,  today,  Mr. 
President.  The  have-nots  in  terms  of 
water  are  after  those  who  have  water. 

I  think  it  is  important,  though,  Mr. 
President,  to  consider  water  in  terms  of 
its  national  function,  in  terms  of  its  na- 
tional needs. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  Impor- 
tant decisions  made  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  to  give  to  Con- 
gress the  power  to  regulate  commerce 
between  the  States  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  that  is  because  of  the  terrible 
experience  this  country  had  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  when  each 
State  had  the  right  to  enact  Its  own  tar- 
iffs, when  each  State  was  a  small  clty- 
State  imto  itself  with  the  power  to  con- 
trol that  commerce. 

In  the  Constitutional  Convention  they 
decided  that  commerce  should  be  a  na- 
tional concern.  So  It  wsis  that  It  gave  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, the  power  to  enact  aJI  duties,  and 
to  prohibit  all  others  between  States. 

It  was  soon  after  the  Constitution  was 
confected  that  we  embarked  upon  a  na- 
tional water  policy.  It  was  to  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  Congress  to  provide  for 
navigable  waterways,  and  Congress  has 
done  that  for  two  centuries.  For  two  cen- 
turies they  have  provided  for  navigable 
waterways,  much  to  the  profit  of  this 
country. 

If  you  look  at  all  of  the  expenditures 
on  water  we  have  made  In  this  country — 
and.  yes.  there  have  been  some  bad  proj- 
ects, but  there  have  been  some  monu- 
mentally great  prolects — if  you  add 
them  all  up  and  take  the  composite  cost  -' 
benefit  ratio.  It  exceeds  7  to  1. 

Where  would  we  be  without  naviga- 
tion. Mr  President?  I  ask  the  dlstln- 
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gulshed  Senator  from  New  York,  sitting 
as  he  does  on  one  of  the  greatest  ports, 
one  of  the  largest  ports,  in  the  entire 
world,  not  all  built  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, but  at  least  maintained  by  them, 
where  would  we  be?  The  point  is.  It  is 
vitally  Important.  The  most  Important 
economic  impact  in  this  whole  area  Is 
not  the  Federal  Govemmwit.  but  the 
Port  of  Baltimore.  So  It  Is  In  my  State 
the  Port  of  New  Orleans ;  so  It  is  around 
the  coimtry.  Ports  are  vital  to  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  y\e\6  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  altogether  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  says.  Everybody 
has  his  favorite  decision  of  John  Mar- 
shall. Mine  would  be  Gibbons  against 
Ogden  in  1884  which  established  this 
policy  for  public  Improvement  of  water- 
ways and  the  development  of  the  Ohio, 
Mississippi.  Mlssoxiri  systems,  which  is 
one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the 
country. 

By  1850  there  was  more  tonnage  on 
the  inland  waterways  In  the  United 
States  than  the  British  merchant 
marine.  But  there  Is  such  a  thing  as 
running  a  good  thing  too  far  and  getting 
to  the  point  where  we  are  doing  things 
which  are  mockeries  of  the  earlier  en- 
terprises. In  any  event,  I  Imow  I  would 
like  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  knows  of  my  regard  for  him.  tell 
me,  and  tell  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
what  he  means  when  he  says  we  are 
balkanlzing  our  coimtrj-  and  we  are  hav- 
ing a  dispute  here  between  the  have-nots 
in  relation  to  water  against  those  who 
have?  Those  are  his  words. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  would  be  glad  to 
respond  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  How  is  it  that  some 
came  to  have  and  some  came  to  have 
not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  respond  to  that  be- 
cause that  is  at  the  heart  of  what  I  am 
saying.  What  I  mean  is  that  water  proj- 
ects across  this  country  are  put  where 
they  are  needed. 

For  example,  with  respect  to  flood  con- 
trol, we  have  in  the  whole  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  system,  the  setting 
up  of  a  system  of  levees  to  control  the 
diabolical  flooding  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

One  of  the  things  we  found  In  the 
great  flood  of  1923  was  that  many  juris- 
dictions were  building  levees  locally,  and 
that  exacerbated  the  problems  In  other 
parts  of  the  country.  So  Congress  de- 
cided this  should  be  a  national  concern, 
and  we  spent  that  money  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  tributary  system  because 
it  Is  needed,  because  the  Mississippi 
River  happens  to  flow  In  certain  places 
and  does  not  flow  In  other  places. 

We  put  hurricane  levees  In  places 
along  the  coast  because  that  is  where  the 
hurricanes  are.  We  build  projects  to 
furnish  water  to  the  arid  West  because 
It  is  the  West  that  Is  dry.  We  dredged  the 
harbors  where  there  are  harbors  to  be 
found.  Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  we 
put  these  In  areas  of  highest  opportunity. 

Does  the  State  of  New  York  recelxT 
some  water  projects?  Yes.  Does  it  receive 


its  pro  rata  share?  Not  on  the  water 
projects  account  itseif.  of  course  not. 
But,  Mr.  President,  the  projects  are  put 
where  they  are  needed,  and  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  look  at  projects  as  a  national 
concern. 

When  Congress  looked  at  the  so-called 
New  Yoric  underwriting  bill,  so-called 
ball-out  bill,  we  did  not  just  look  at  and 
ball  out  every  city  and  underwrite  their 
bonds  in  the  country  because  they  did 
not  all  need  It,  and  we  did  not  all  oome 
In  and  say  "Well,  what  is  in  it  for  me?" 

We  said  the  city  of  New  York,  the  larg- 
est city  in  the  country,  the  ca;rftal  of 
commerce,  the  banking  caiter  of  the 
world,  center  of  culture  and  theater  and 
many  things  wonderful,  or  so  our  friends 
would  advertise  to  us  and  we  believe,  that 
city  is  in  danger  of  going  under  If  we  do 
not  help.  And  we  helped  because  you 
needed  it.  We  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
ought  to  help  in  waterways  because  the 
country  needs  It. 

Now.  is  this  an  increasing  accoimt?  Is 
it  a  runaway  t>udget?  Mr.  President,  the 
facts  show  otherwise. 

If  you  look  at  the  last  10  years  in  wa- 
ter resources  expenditures.  In  real  dol- 
lars. It  has  come  down  In  both  total  ap- 
propriations and  in  the  construction  ac- 
counts. Both  of  those  accounts  have 
come  down. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianlmoua  c<m- 
sent  that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  showing  that  these  expendltin^s 
have  come  down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Table   m. — Corps   of  Engineers   Appropria- 
tions FY  1967  Through  FY  1981 
(DoUwB  in  thousands] 


Fiscal  yesr 


V&luein 

Actu&I     July  1965 

approprlstlon         doUan 


1967  965,966  966.956 

1968  967,699  921.623 

1969  862.  713.  6  778.  464 

1970    711.992  687.068 

1971  -. 861.178  660.494 

1972    1.026.084  703.844 

1973  .- 1.203.943  737,002 

1974    873.689  608.399 

1975    966.338  602.246 

1976    1.237.161  600.460 

19r7    1,436,745  621.268 

1978    1,637.820  620,945 

1979    1.343.711  507.796 

1980 „' 1.673,  266  666.945 

1981   (Budget 1,  576.  681  616,  896 

■'Includes  proposed  supplemental.  Pay 
Raise  $13,400:   Other  692.300. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  would  cut  $500  million  from 
this  budget  and  transfer  It  to  revenue 
sharing.  The  total  revised  construction 
budget  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  today 
is  only  $1.4  billion.  If  you  took  it  all  from 
just  the  ongoing  construction  contracts 
in  the  account,  it  would  almost  cut  it  in 
half.  If  you  took  It  from  operations  and 
maintenance.  It  would  cut  operations 
and  maintenance  more  than  half  We 
woiild.  In  effect  be  clos'ng  ports  and  har- 
bor's around  this  Nation. 

We  spend  a  pittance  keeping  our  har- 
bors open — dredging  the  Port  of  New 
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York,  dredging  the  Mississippi  River.  Just  let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  amend-  total  for  water  resources  and  the  fre- 
dredging  the  Charleston  Harbor,  and  ment  and  the  intent  of  it  from  the  pro-  quently  very  real  and  very  critical  need 
others.  What  a  monumentally  silly  thing     spective  of  a  Western  Senator  who  has  a     for  certain  water  projects  in  our  own 
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Do  you  know  what  you  get  when  you 
trade  a  vote  on  a  bad  bill?  You  get  two 


reform  in  water  programs  of  America 
with  effectively  dismantling,  cutting  al- 


money  In  it,  then  let  us  seriously  con- 
sider the  fact  that  America's  water  pro- 


.  —A.    1 
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York,  dredging  the  Mississippi  River, 
dredging  the  Charleston  Harbor,  and 
others.  What  a  monumentally  silly  thing 
it  would  be  to  quit  that  dredgmg  and  to 
shut  down  commerce. 

We  also  operate  and  maintam  our  hy- 
droelectric powerplants.  Mr.  President, 
that  produce  energy  for  this  Nation. 
What  an  incredible  thing  to  do  to  stop 
maintainmg  our  hydroelectric  dams. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  may 

1  have  an  additional  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  you 

can  certainly  pick  out  projects  which  are 
your  unfavonte  projects.  The  unfavorite 
projects  for  some,  the  Dickey-Lincoln 
hydroelectric  project  in  Maine,  I  know, 
is  a  sphnter  under  the  nail  of  my  friend 
from  Maine.  His  senior  colleague  thinks 
it  is  a  great  and  wonderful  project,  as  do 
many  other  Maine  people  who  have 
testified  before  our  committee. 

We  came  down  on  the  side  of  con- 
tinuing with  that  project,  not  because 
we  want  to  cram  something  down 
Maine's  throat,  but  because  the  leader- 
ship there  established  a  project,  pointed 
out  an  energy  need  and  told  us  we  ought 
to  have  it. 

I  do  not  know  where  else  you  are  going 
to  get  the  power  in  Maine.  Where  is  it 
going  to  be?  Is  It  nuclear  in  Maine  that 
you  want?  Is  it  coal?  Or  do  you  want  us 
to  bum  the  coal  and  send  you  the  acid 
rain? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator would  yield,  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
over  a  billion  dollars  on  a  project  that 
produces  only  2  hours  of  peaking  power 
a  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
less  than  $1  billion  for  the  Dickey-Lin- 
coln Dams. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  a  billion-dollar  proj- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  latest  projections  we  have  is  $825.5 
million  for  830  megawatts  In  the  project 
for  peaking  power,  of  which  $810  million 
is  reimbursable  with  interest.  And  the 
peaking  power  is  the  most  valuable  of 
all,  because  it  means  you  do  not  have 
to  build  the  other  kind  of  power. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
(Mr.  Simpson.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  >ielding.  I  have  a 
markup  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
have  to  be  there  in  a  very  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  fully  aware  that 
this  Is  an  area  where  angels  fear  to  tread, 
especially  for  one  in  my  sensitive  posi- 
tion as  being  a  Senator  from  the  West. 
I  want  to  speak  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  cosponsored  with  Senator 
CoHiN  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  water  resources  projects  $500 
million  below  the  levels  proposed  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. That  is  absolute  heresy  for  me.  It 
was  done  with  some  pain. 


Just  let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  amend- 
ment and  the  intent  of  it  from  the  pro- 
spective of  a  Western  Senator  who  has  a 
deep  concern  and  a  deep  belief  that  Fed- 
eral spending  must  be  reduced.  This,  nec- 
essarily, means  that  each  and  every  Fed- 
eral program,  each  department  and  each 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  must 
be  involved  in  the  process,  of  reducing 
spending  as  well  as  each  Senator. 

The  amendment  does  not  propose  to 
earmark  cuts  in  any  specific  project.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  other  considerations 
in  such  a  reduction,  such  as  changes  in 
waterway  user  fees — a  subject,  I  am  sure, 
that  would  necessitate  a  serious  review 
of  water  policy. 

Mr.  President,  questioning  the  need  for 
certain  water  projects  or  proposing  a  re- 
duction in  those  projects  is  not  a  popular 
position  in  the  Western  United  States. 

I  often  think  of  the  story  of  the  East- 
ern person  who  said,  as  he  was  looking 
at  a  mink  farm:  "How  often  do  you  skin 
those  animals?"  The  mink  farmer  said: 
"Only  once.  After  that,  it  makes  them 
kind  of  jumpy."  Perhaps  I  will  find,  back 
in  my  constituency,  that  skinning  may 
not  be  too  good. 

My  support  of  this  amendment  is  not 
a  popular  thing  for  me  to  do.  However.  I 
feel  It  must  be  done.  It  just  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me  that  we  will  have 
to  stand  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  year,  as  we  did  last  year,  and  de- 
bate whether  or  not  to  cut  several  hun- 
dred miUion  dollars  from  some  fine  so- 
cial program  when  a  S4.3  billion  water 
projects  bill  is  being  developed  by  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee. 

One  of  the  great  frustrations  to  me 
is  to  go  to  the  Senate  Chamber  and 
scrap  for  fiscal  sanity  and  then  go  back 
to  the  committee  and  vote  for  projects 
that,  indeed,  are  unpronouncable  and, 
as  Senator  Cohen  has  said,  I  have  re- 
ferred to  some  of  them  as  turkeys.  I 
have  made  that  statement  before — be- 
cause, while  we  are  chopping  at  the 
budget,  trying  to  be  responsible,  sitting 
on  the  back  burner  over  there  in  the 
committees  is  the  same  old  stuff:  Biisi- 
ness  as  usual  back  at  the  ranch.  It  simply 
means  add  another  one  to  it,  get  yours 
in.  and  never  touch  the  hoUest  of  holy. 

Well,  it  Is  a  classic  example,  in  my 
mind,  of  how  we — the  Congress — have 
allowed  the  Federal  budget  to  reach  the 
proportions  that  it  has. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended this  total  of  $3.8  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  and  S3. 7  billion  in  outlays. 
Senator  Cohen  and  I  are  proposing  to 
reduce  that  figure  by  $500  million.  Well, 
I  am  inclined  to  want  to  lower  the  budget 
totals  in  almost  every  function  of  the 
budget  below  those  levels  hammered  out 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

And  I  emphasize  that  we  are  not  tak- 
ing aim  at  specific  projects  in  any  par- 
ticular State.  We  are  talking  about  water 
projects. 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana express  his  concern — because  this 
is  a  subject  which  is  veritably  sacred  in 
some  regions  of  the  country,  particular- 
ly the  West  and  the  South.  It  is  awfully 
tough  for  us  to  make  an  easy  distinc- 
tion between  a  vote  on  a  broad  budget 


total  for  water  resources  and  the  fre- 
quently very  real  and  very  critical  need 
for  certain  water  projects  in  our  own 
States. 

There  are  abuses;  indeed,  there  are; 
the  kind  that  rate  media  exposes  and 
stories  on  "60  Minutes."  However,  we  say, 
"I  can't  vote  against  fimding  water 
projects.  What  would  happen  if  some  of 
that  cut  hits  my  State?  " 

And  so  it  goes,  and  the  Federal  pie 
keeps  getting  bigger  and  bigger.  We  do 
not  deal  very  well  with  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator's  5  minutes  have  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Congress  contributes  to  this  never- 
ending  cycle  by  authorizing  water  proj- 
ects and  then  they  stack  them  up  on  a 
never-ending  list.  Some  of  these  projects 
have  been  on  the  list  for  30  years  and  we 
continue  to  appropriate  funds  to  carry 
out  those  projects  as  they  move  up  on 
the  list.  That  is  why  we  are  frequently 
discussing  projects  which  have  been  au- 
thorized for  that  period  of  time  and  the>- 
are  still  fiopplng  around  and  gasping 
for  breath — and  for  fimds. 

We  have  a  $30  billion  backlog  of  proj- 
ects to  deal  with.  Under  new  recommen- 
dations of  the  Water  Resources  CouncU, 
many  of  those  projects  will  not  sun-ive 
when  judged  by  the  new  computation  of 
economic  benefits  proposed  by  the 
Council. 

Here  we  are  at  the  point  where  we 
must  come  to  some  type  of  resolution  as 
to  how  we  might  collapse  the  26-year 
period  of  time  from  project  authorization 
to  construction.  After  being  on  the 
drawing  board  for  that  length  of  time, 
some  of  those  projects  are  not  only  no 
longer  reasonable  but  they  are  no  longer 
practical — they  are  no  longer  affordable. 
They  are  unrealistic  and  should  be  de- 
fined as  such.  There  are  some  of  those 
right  in  my  home  State  of  Wyoming. 
That  is  horrible  enough. 

In  the  committee  hearings,  my  good 
friend  from  New  York  referred  to  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  as  a 
"cloning  of  the  Mississippi  River."  It 
could  not  have  been  more  clearly  said. 

Similar  analogies  are  applicable  to 
other  water  projects. 

When  we  consider  new  water  reclama- 
tion bills  I  am  fully  aware  that  we  often 
feel  there  is  a  glandular  reaction.  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  their  eyes  glaze  when 
they  are  confronted  with  the  sound  of 
running  water  anywhere  Ln  America 
And  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  that 
same  reaction  to  cascades.  Waters  are 
there  and  they  must  be  impounded. 

I  am  also  fully  aware  that  one  of  the 
fears  we  in  the  Western  States  have  is 
that  perhaps  we  are  going  to  get  our 
pockets  picked  by  some  of  the  urban  cen- 
ters in  America  when  we  reallocate  those 
water  resources  funds. 

Once  those  water  projects  are  pro- 
posed, the  pork  barrel  aspect  of  the 
scheme  continues  and  the  funding  is  con- 
trolled by  a  single  issue.  That  is  the  an- 
cient and  venerable  pursuit.  "You  vote 
for  mine  and  I  will  vote  for  yours  and 
we  will  deal  with  the  taxpayer  later." 
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Do  you  know  what  you  get  when  you 
trade  a  vote  on  a  bad  bill?  You  get  two 
bad  bills.  That  is  about  the  result  of  that. 

I  had  not  been  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  3  months  when,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Policy  Committee,  one  of  my  col- 
leagues advised,  "Do  not  forget  to  get 
your  projects  in.  It  is  the  last  day."  There 
was  such  a  stampede  at  the  committee 
door  you  could  almost  hear  the  crashing 
and  smashing  of  bones. 

So  the  States  now,  in  my  mind,  must 
begin  to  deal  realistically  with  this.  They 
must  come  up  with  some  of  their  own 
money.  They  must  have  the  legislatures 
of  their  States  select  the  water  projects 
they  want  constructed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
case  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  the 
luxury  of  spending  the  taxpayers'  money 
in  this  absurd  manner — somewhere  it 
has  to  stop.  I  want  to  lend  additional 
credibility  to  this  effort  of  Senator 
Cohen — a  remarkable  legislator  with  a 
remarkable  intent  and  interest  in  this 
bill — by  supporting  this  amendment  as  a 
Senator  from  a  Western  State. 

I  am  one  who  is  going  to  suffer.  I  may 
suffer  in  more  ways  than  one  when  I  am 
finished.  Woe  is  me — the  mail  will  roll  in 
and  my  lanky  frame  will  Ukely  be  tarred 
and  feathered  when  I  come  into  view  on 
the  Western  plains  on  my  next  jaunt 
home.  But  there  is  no  press  guy  waiting 
to  crank  out  a  press  release  about  Simp- 
son going  to  the  mat  and  saving  the  Na- 
tion in  a  fiscal  matter.  I  am  picking  this 
one  which  is  dear  to  my  heart.  This 
amendment  is  from  a  freshman  Senator 
who  offers  it — not  in  the  spirit  of  martyr- 
dom— but  from  some  commonsense. 

I  am  going  to  feel  a  lot  of  pain  on  this 
one.  However,  America  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  scoff  at  us  when  we  do  not  cut 
back  where  it  hurts  us.  "Put  up  or  shut 
up"  is  what  they  say  at  the  poker  table, 
and  it  is  that  time  for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  If 
there  is  a  historian  of  the  Senate,  he 
would  write  that  the  Senator  who  just 
spoke  perhaps  jeopardized  his  own 
State's  interest  in  the  overall  interests  of 
the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  5  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

From  what  has  been  said  here  this 
morning  by  my  good  friend  from  New 
York,  one  would  expect  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  to  rise  in  support  of 
cutting  a  half  billion  dollars  out  of  this 
function  as  it  pertains  to  water  needs 
and  water  projects  in  this  country.  But  I 
am  not  going  to. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  am  here  to 
support  the  level  of  funding  that  the 
Budget  Committee  recommends  for  this 
fuction. 

Let  me  first  say  that  we  just  cannot,  in 
this  Senator's  opinion,  cut  the  basic 
water  programs  any  further  than  they 
have  already  been  cut.  What  I  think  we 
would  be  doing,  if  we  cut  more,  is  to  cut 
off  our  water  in  spite  of  our  thirst. 

It  is  absolutely  ridiculous,  in  this  Sen- 
ator's opinion,  to  equate  the  need  for 


reform  in  water  programs  of  America 
with  effectively  dismantling,  cutting  al- 
most to  the  point  of  doing  away  with,  a 
water  program  for  this  country. 

In  the  Public  Works  Committee  I  have 
been  out  front  for  water  program  reform. 
I  am  most  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  joined  me  in  a  demon- 
stration approach  to  make  our  water  pro- 
gram work  better,  work  more  equitably, 
and  I  hope  all  those  who  are  concerned 
here  today  will  join  in  water  program  re- 
form. 

Let  me  suggest  that  because  that  pro- 
gram is  not  working  well  does  not  mean 
that  we  ought  to  destroy  it.  Spending  for 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  down  50  per- 
cent— not  5  percent — 50  percent  in  real 
dollars  In  15  years.  What  more  does  the 
Senate  want?  The  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram's failures  is  causing  it  to  come  in 
at  a  level  of  funding  tht  is  practically 
rockbottom. 

If  the  military  is  in  trouble,  you  do  not 
dismantle  it.  You  do  not  take  away  all 
its  fimding  and  say.  "'When  you  find  out 
a  way  to  make  It  work,  we  will  give  you 
some  money. "  You  will  not  have  any 
military  in  the  meantime. 

The  water  needs  of  the  United  States 
are  growing.  The  need  for  dollars  spent 
prudently  and  equitably  with  some  pri- 
oritizing by  the  U.S.  Congress  on  water 
projects  is  growing,  not  diminishing. 

The  CouncU  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity, along  with  myself  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  oppose  the  present  program 
and  want  it  reformed,  issued  a  report 
about  6  weeks  ago  on  what  they  called 
the  next  American  resource  crisis — wa- 
ter. They  did  not  say  we  need  less  con- 
cern about  water.  They  said  it  is  the  next 
American  crisis. 

We  have  already  cut  this  program 
every  year.  The  Budget  Committee  cut 
it.  If  I  understand  correctly,  there  are  no 
new  starts  that  can  bid  under  this 
budget  level.  As  I  understand  in  the 
Budget  Committee  that  was  presented 
by  the  staff,  that  there  were  no  new- 
starts.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  when 
everybody  is  saying  there  is  a  need  for 
more  rather  than  less,  there  is  a  need  for 
reform  in  the  program,  that  we  ought  to 
come  along  now  and  take  $500  million 
out  of  this  program  which  has  already 
been  cut.  which  is  on  the  verge  of  being 
reformed?  Do  you  want  to  start  the  re- 
form of  water  programs  in  America  from 
such  a  level  of  funding  so  low  that  it 
will  take  10  years  to  get  the  reform  pro- 
grams funded  ? 

Or  do  you  want  to  acknowledge  that 
dollars  spent  for  water  projects  are  In- 
adequate now  but,  if  we  were  to  change 
our  approach,  with  reform,  with  a  better 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  long-lead  times, 
better  State  prioritizing,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  start  with  a  level  of  funding 
that  is  at  least  the  level  that  is  in  this 
budget? 

It  is  true  that  there  are  great  backlogs 
of  unfunded  programs.  It  is  true  that 
programmatic  selection  is  ad  hoc.  It  is 
true  that  the  average  time  for  projects 
in  the  corps  is  26  years  from  the  time 
they  are  first  initiated  In  terms  of  the 
bureaucracy  until  the  time  they  are 
started.  But  if  anyone  thinks  that  this 
function  is  fat,  that  it  has  too  much 


money  in  it,  then  let  us  seriotisly  con- 
sider the  fact  that  America's  water  pro- 
grammatic needs  are  more,  not  less,  than 
the  amount  provided. 

The  only  reason  that  we  are  funding 
at  this  low  level  is  that  we  are  indeed 
urging  reform  so  that  broader-based  sup- 
port will  come  from  this  President  and 
other  Presidents,  so  we  can  get  on  with 
the  very  important  job  of  the  National 
Government's  responsibility  substantially 
to  support  water  programs  in  this 
Nation. 

For  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
might  think  the  Committee  on  the  Budg- 
et addressed  this  issue  in  a  cavalier  man- 
ner, I  just  checked  and  we  voted  11  dif- 
ferent times  on  this  function.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  debated  functions  in  our 
7  days  of  discussions;  11  full  votes  on 
this  issue.  I  submit  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  done  a  good  job  We  ought  to 
leave  this  alone.  This  record  will  make 
a  good  history'  of  how  reform -minded 
Senators  have  become  on  water.  I  only 
hope  they  will  support  reform  in  the  sub- 
stantive law.  but  not  destroy  the  base 
program  fimding  level. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  the  Senator  fnxn 
Oklahoma  needs.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuGLE) .  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this  de- 
bate brings  to  mind  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  took  place  in  my  own  State 
of  Oklahoma  about  35  years  ago  over 
the  merits  of  making  the  Arkansas  River 
navigable.  Many  opponents  laughed  at 
the  notion  of  fioating  barges  on  the  Ar- 
kansas. It  is  a  river  that  was  frequently 
described  as  being  a  mile  wide  and  an 
Inch  deep.  One  opponent,  who  happened 
to  be  a  Member  of  this  body  at  that  time, 
took  the  position  that  it  would  make 
more  sense  to  pave  the  Arkansas  and 
turn  it  into  a  highway  than  to  make  It 
navigable. 

■What  happened  is  that  the  Kerr-Mc- 
Clellan  navigation  project  was  author- 
ized; it  was  constructed.  It  was  built  at 
a  cost  of  $1.2  billion,  which,  if  my  mem- 
ory serves  me  right,  was  the  largest  pub- 
lic works  project  ever  undertaken  In  this 
country  at  that  time.  It  has  now  been  in 
operation  for  1  years.  It  Is  carrying  be- 
tween four  and  five  times  as  much  ton- 
nage as  was  forecast  at  the  time  the 
project  was  authorized. 

It  has  prevented  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollEirs  in  fiood  damage.  It  is  providing 
invaluable  water  for  municipal,  Indus- 
trial, power  generation  and  recreational 
uses.  Its  proven  benefit/cost  ratio  Is  ex- 
cellent. It  is  far  above  the  estimates  made 
by  the  corps,  and  my  experience  with  the 
corps  is  that  they  tend  to  be  conservative. 
They  refuse  to  take  credit  for  what  they 
call  imputed  benefits.  The  result  of  it  is 
that  when  these  projects  are  finally  in 
place,  finally  operational,  the  benefits  are 
always  more — at  least  in  my  experience — 
than  the  corps  will  claim. 

My  criticism  of  the  corps  is  that  they 
are  not  adept  enough  at  tooting  their  own 
horn  and  taking  credit  for  what  they  do. 
I  think  those  in  this  body  who  are  critical 
of  the  corps,  if  they  will  go  and  look  at 
the  results  of  many  of  these  projects,  will 
realize   that   this   Is   one   Government 
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agency  that  does  not  waste  money.  More 
than  that,  It  is  very  careful  about  the 
recommendations  they  make  about  where 
Government  investments  can  be  made. 

To  get  to  the  figure  in  this  budget, 
we  are  really  recommending  no  increase 
above  last  year's  operating  level  for 
water  resources  activities.  Because  of  in- 
flation, which  is  particularly  high  in  the 
construction  industry,  the  figiire  we  have 
in  the  budget  is  actually  a  cut  in  real 
dollars  below  last  year's  level. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  look  beyond 
just  1  year  at  what  has  happened  in 
water  development  projects,  you  find 
that,  in  constant  dollars,  in  1976.  we 
spent  $4.2  billion  for  water  development 
for  function  300;  $4.2  billion  in  1976  In 
fiscal  year  1981,  the  year  we  are  working 
on  now,  we  shall  spend,  in  constant  dol- 
lars, $3.7  billion,  a  cut  of  $500  million 
over  the  last  5  years  in  function  300. 
So,  rf  anything,  Mr.  President,  this  func- 
tion is  being  underfunded,  not  over- 
funded. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  Government 
spending,  certainly.  One  of  those  I  feel 
is  most  important  is  what  I  think  of  as 
investments  rather  than  overhead.  Here 
is  an  expenditure,  a  function,  where  we 
make  an  investment,  where  we  get  back 
a  rich  return  for  the  use  of  our  tax 
dollars,  not  for  1  year  or  2  years  but  for, 
literally,  decades. 

I  fail  to  see  the  merit  in  trying  to  cut 
back  any  farther  than  we  have  here  in 
an  effort  to  satisfy  the  objections  of  some 
people  who,  I  think,  misunderstand  the 
purpose  and  the  results  that  we  eet  with 
this  investment.  This  $500  million  reduc- 
tion will  result  in  even  greater  slowdown 
and  curtailment  of  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  construction  activities  than 
is  assumed  in  the  resolution.  Both  the 
administration  and  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees are  Involved  in  considering  a  new- 
water  policy  reform  and  a  reduction  of 
this  size  could  do  much  to  disrupt  the 
reform  process  that  is  already  underway. 
Mr.  President,  I  strongly  oppose  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  clear  what  the  total 
results  win  be,  but  it  is  clear  that  it 
will  mean  a  significant  cut  in  the  efforts 
to  harness  this  Nation's  water  resources 
to  deal  with  the  future  transportation 
needs  of  the  coimtry  and  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  harness  the  energy  that 
still  exists  in  our  Nation's  water  system. 
I  feel  strongly  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  been  responsible  here  and  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  36  minutes 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  22 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
let  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  go  ahead. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

TH«  TrNNESSEI-TOMBICBrE    WATIKWAT:    FAT   IN 
THE  FEDIXAL  PORK  ?*g^FT, 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  feiw  weeks,  all  Members  of  Con- 


gress have  searched  for  ways  by  which 
to  reduce  spending  and  bring  the  Federal 
budget  mto  balance.  Many  cuts  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  be  made  in  worthwhile 
and  cost-effective  programs.  However, 
there  are  some  Federal  expenditures 
which  can  be  ended  entirely,  with  no  loss 
whatever  to  the  public  interest — in  fact, 
with  a  profit. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  from  Maine  and 
Wyoming  to  reduce  Federal  spending  on 
water  resource  projects  by  $500  million 
is  an  appropriate  budget  reduction,  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  I  introduced  legis- 
lation to  deauthorize  one  prime  example 
of  wasteful  water  project  spending,  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  S.  769. 
At  that  time,  March  27.  1979,  the  over- 
riding question  was  whether  or  not  the 
project  was  economically  justified.  The 
evidence  is  extensive  and  compelling  that 
it  is  not  and  Congress  should  stop  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad  on  an  unnec- 
essary and  obsolete  waterway. 

Ending  appropriations  for  this  proj- 
ect, one  of  the  great  pork  barrel  boon- 
doggles of  ail  time  m  the  Congress, 
would  be  one  way  to  help  balance  the 
budget,  reduce  inflation,  and,  at  the  same 
tmie,  strike  a  blow  for  sanity  in  Federal 
water  projects  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  for  the 
record  that  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  because  it  is  not 
in  my  State.  There  has  been  one,  the 
one.  water  project  of  consequence  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  opposed  it  for 
10  years.  Finally,  after  the  corps  pro- 
ceeded despite  the  fact  that  the  cost 
benefit  ratio  was  not  there,  condemned 
9,500  acres  of  land,  removed  the  land- 
owners, and  completed  a  dam  two-thirds 
of  the  way— finally,  tlie  President  put 
it  on  his  hit  list  and  it  was  terminated. 
And  there  sits  the  project. 

I  agreed  with  the  President.  It  should 
have  been  stopped.  It  was  in  my  State. 
It  was  a  boondoggle  from  the  beginning. 
It  would  have  violated  Federal  water 
quality  standards. 

What  was  the  judgment  of  the  corps? 
The  corps  started  out  by  saying  that  this 
project  would  control  the  floods  on  the 
Kickapoo  River,  while  creating  a  600- 
acre  lake.  They  used  a  very  high  benefit 
from  recreation  to  justify  the  project, 
which  was  evaluated,  criticized  and  re- 
futed by  studies  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

So,  without  coming  back  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  corps  went  ahead  and  ex- 
panded the  project  from  1,800  acres  to 
9.500,  from  a  600-acre  lake  to  an  1,800- 
acre  lake,  and  then  put  in  the  recreation 
benefits  so  that  they  could  claim  a  posi- 
tive cost-benefit  ratio. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  total  as- 
sesed  valuation  of  all  the  land  in  the 
whole  flood  plain  as  of  about  8  years 
ago.  was  less  than  $30  million.  The  cost 
of  the  LaFarge  dam  project  exceeded  $50 
million. 

There  we  had  the  corps  coming  in 
and  the  Congress  insisting  upon  fimding 
a  project  which  cost  $20  million  more 


to  build  structures  to  stop  the  floods 
than  to  buy  all  the  property  and  move  it 
out  of  the  flood  plain. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  is  by  some 
dimension  10,000  times  as  bad  It  is  ab 
solutely  incredible.  I  think  If  the  Con- 
gress ever  addressed  and  heard  the  story 
or  if  the  public  were  aware  of  it  they 
would  be  not  only  astonished,  they  would 
be  outraged  beyond  belief. 

Let  me  give  some  statistics  on  a  proj- 
ect that  started  off  at  an  estimated  cost 
of  S323  million  and  is  now  above  $3  bil- 
lion, and  still  going  up. 

New  and,  if  it  is  possible,  even  more 
damning  information  on  the  Tennes- 
.see-Tombigbee  has  come  to  light  since 
the  deauthorization  legislation  I  intro- 
duced last  year.  In  1  year,  the  ultimate 
project  cost  has  increased  by  50  percent. 
In  1979,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  advanced 
a  cost  estimate  of  $2  billion,  while  I  re- 
ported that  independent  experts  were 
estimating  that  the  cost  would  be  closer 
to  $3  biUion— a  $1  billion  difference,  just 
1  year  ago.  Not  surprisingly,  in  1980,  the 
corps  now  admits,  1  year  later,  that  the 
project  cost  will  exceed  $3  billion. 

So  the  corps  was  off  $1  billion  in  12 
months.  They  have  done  this  every  sin- 
gle year  as  they  continue  to  get  the  Con- 
gress to  fund  a  project  that  should  never 
have  been  started. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes.  for  a  question. 

Mr,  JOHNSTON.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
$3  bilUon.  Could  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  this  $3  billion  estimate  has  been 
made  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  will  get  it  for  the  Sen- 
ator and  submit  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  estimate  given  us 
is  $1.6  billion. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  would  not  surprise 
me. 

Another  example — in  September  1979, 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  pub- 
lished its  fish  and  wildlife  coordination 
report  which  found  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  corps  to  acquire  118,800 
acres  of  prime  farm  and  forest  land  to 
mitigate  project  impacts  on  flsh  and 
wildlife  habitat.  Not  only  are  the  esti- 
mated $38  million  in  land  acquisition 
costs  not  included  in  the  $3  billion  price 
tag  for  the  Term-Tom,  but  the  resulting 
cost  of  $320  per  acre  is  probably  under- 
estimated by  a  factor  of  at  least  two. 
Furthermore,  the  acreage  that  would  be 
taken  is  potentially  productive  farm 
and  timber  land  which  should  remain  on 
the  tax  rolls  rather  than  being  added 
unnecessarily  to  the  Federal  land 
burden. 

The  price  tag  of  the  Tenn-Tom  has 
increased  nearly  tenfold  since  the  91st 
Congress  flrst  appropriated  construc- 
tion funds  in  1971  ithen,  $323  million). 
Its  yearly  cost  increases  have  exceeded 
the  rate  of  inflation  and  indeed  are  a 
classic  example  of  the  kind  of  wasteful, 
politically  generated  Federal  spending 
that  has  helped  to  generate  that  ruinous 
rate  of  inflation. 

Mr.  COHEN,  wm  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  was  Just 
aeked  where  he  got  the  figure  of  $3  bil- 
lion. I  will  answer  that  on  the  Senator's 
behalf.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  document  pub- 


lished by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  jus- 
tification for  the  construction  request  to 
the  Congress.  The  corps'  own  document 
estimates  that  the  ultimate  cost  for  de- 
velopment will  be  $3  billion. 


SUMMARY  CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM  (PB-1)— CHANNELS  AND  HARBORS  (NAVIGATION) 
|Fiic<l  yean  1980  ind  I98l| 


Item 
(•) 


Projact  cost 
estimate 

(b) 


Total  to 
Sept  30,  1979 

(0 


Current 
1980 

(d) 


Budget 
1981 

(•) 


Balance  to 
complete 
after  1981 

(0 


7, 000,  000      I  20,  800, 000 


Method  of  financing: 

federal  tundj  (CotE  only): 

Allocations 

Unobligated    carryover    from    prior 

year 58,500 

Total  funds  available  (or  obligation 20,858.500 

Appropriations  required 

Non-Federal  contributions: 

Contributions 1,000,000 

Unobligated  carryover  from  prior  year 

Total  funds  available  (or  obligation 1,000,000 

Appropriations  required 


17,800,000         25,900,000 


1,000,000 


1,200,000 


<  Reflects  transfer  of  il. 500,000  to  the  project  and  proposed  transfer  and/or  supplemental  appropriations  o(  {9,000.000  into  the 

project 

Note:  E((ective  date  Jan.  1,  1980.  Division:  South  Atlantic  District:  Mobile.  Region:  South  Atlantic — GuK.  Basin:  Tombigbee. 

Project:  Mobile  Harbor,  (Theodore  Ship  Channel),  Alabama. 


Appropriation  title:  Construction,  General— Lochs  and  Dams 
(Navigation), 

Project :  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  (Continuing). 

Local  on:  The  protect  is  located  in  west-central  Alabama  and 
northe; stern  Mississippi;  in  Marengo,  Sumter,  Greene,  and 
Pickens  Counties,  Ala.;  and  Noxubee,  Lowndes,  Clay,  Monroe, 
Itawamba,  Prentiss,  and  Tishomingo  Counties,  Miss, 

Authorization:  1946  River  and  Harbor  Act. 

Remaining  benefit — Remaining  cost  ratio:  2.5 — Inital;  2.3 — 
Ultimate.i 

SUMMARIZED  FINANCIAL  DATA 


Amount 


Estimated  total  appropriation  requirement. . .  Jl,  750, 000,  OQO 

Estimated  Federal  cost  (Initial— CofE) 1,750,000,000 

Estimated  Federal  cost  (U.S.  Coast  Guard)...  600,000 

Estimated  Federal  cost  (National  Park  Service).  9,  400,  000 

Estimated  non-Federal  cost 165,000,000 

Cash  contribution None 

Other  costs 165, 000, 000 

Total  estimated  project  cost  (Initial). .  1, 925,  000. 000 


Locks  (10  single  li(t  110  (t  by  600);  dams 

Gainesville  lock  and  dam — lift  36  ft 

Aliceville  lock  and  dam— lift  27  ft 
Columbus  lock  and  dam — lift,  27  ft 
Aberdeen  lock  and  dam — lift  27  ft 
Lock  A— lift  30  ft.;  lock  B— lift  25  ft 
Lock  C— lift,  25  ft.;  lock  D-Jitt  30  ft 
Lock  E—  lift,  30  ft;  Bay  Springs  iMk  and 
dam— lift,  84  ft 
Lands  and  damages: 

Acres;  Fee — 78.174;  easement— 26,187. 
Type — Agricultural  and  wooded. 
Improvement- Typical  farm  units. 
RelKations: 

Roads _ 

Cemeteries,  utilities  and  structi.' 

f  RR.  bridges— 39  mi  of  track 

Alabama  Great  Southern  RR 

AT&N  RR 

ICG  RR 

C&G  RR 

SL  &  SF  RR _ 

MS  RR 

Southern  RR 


(5) 


Total  estimated  project  cost  for  ulti- 
mate development 

Federal  cost 

Non-Federal  cost 


I  3, 030, 000. 000 

2,  737,  500,  000 

292,  500, 000 


»79,000 

...  17,536,700 

...  167,024,100 

...  (11,750,000) 

...  (3,725,000) 

...  (47,879,000) 

...  (21,930.000) 

...  (44,465,000) 

...  (15,415.000) 

...  (21,880,000) 

<  Includes  31  mi  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  facilities  to  be 
relocated  at  a  cost  of  {3,268,000. 


STATUS:  (JAN.  1,  1980) 


Amount 


Accumulated 
percent  of 
estimated  Fed- 
eral (CofE) 
cost 


Percent    Completion 
complete    tdiMliilt 


Allocations  through  Sept  30, 

1979 » J621, 747, 000. 

Conference    allowance     fiscal 

year  1980 165,000,000  . 

Allocation  fiscal  year  1980 >  246,  500, 000  . 

Allocations  to  date 868,247,000 

Appropriation  requested  fiscal 

year  1981 209,000,000 

Balance  to  complete  a(ter  fiscal 

year  1981 672,753,000  . 


SO 
62 


<  Includes  {585,000,000  for  channel  improvements  below 
Demopolis  (not  authorized),  {145,000,000  for  authorized  future 
recreation  development  in  about  year  1997  and  {375,000,000 
(or  future  lock  construction  at  Demopolis  and  Coffeeville  in 
about  year  2002  (not  authorized).  These  amounts  include 
$742,000,000  for  an  estimated  inflation  allowance  from  Oct  1, 
1979.  through  the  construction  penod. 

-  Includes  {2,100,000  transferred  to  the  National  Park  Service 
for  excavation  of  a  portion  of  Pool  E. 

'  Reflects  transfer  of  {23,500,000  to  the  project  and  proposed 
transfer  and/or  supplemental  appropriation  of  {58,000,000  to  the 
project 

PHYSICAL  DATA 
Entire  project: 

Length  (milej) 232 

Depth  (feet): 

River  section 9 

Canal  and  divide  sections 12 

Bottom  width  ((eet): 

River  and  canal  SKtions 300 

Divide  section 28(J 


Entire  project 

Demopolis  Lake 

Lands  and  damages 

Relocations.... 

Channels  and  canals 

Cultural  resources 

Gainesville  L  S  D 

Lands  and  damages 

Relocations 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

River  closure 

Locks 

Lock-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals 

Recreation  lacilities 

Cultural  resources 

Bldgs,  grounds  and  utilities.. 
Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment  


Aliceville  L  &  D 

Lands  and  damagts... 

Relocations 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

River  closure 

Locks. 

Locks-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals.. 
Recreation  (acilities... 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings.       grounds 

utilities. 
Permanent  oparating  equip- 
ment 


39    September  1986. 
65    September  1986. 
100    August  1975. 
II     December  1982. 
September  1986. 


87 


100    June  1975. 


80 

100 


September  1986. 
.--  December  1977. 
100  September  1978. 
100  September  1978. 
100  November  1977. 
October  1978. 

94  June  1980. 

October  1978. 

43  September  1983. 
73  September  1986. 
14    September  1983. 

95  January  1980. 
4  March  1983. 

84    September  1986 


54 

90 

3 

100 

100 


100 


and 


S5 

35 

2 

17 
0 


September  1986' 
June  1980. 
September  1986. 
December  1979. 
December  1979. 
December  1979. 
December  1979. 
December  1979. 
September  1983 
September  1985. 
December  1983 
September  1980 
September  1976. 


3    Septemtwt  1984. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  coo- 
sent  to  have  that  printed  in  the  Rzcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a£  follows: 


Percent    Completion 
complete    ithedtilc 


Columbus  L  &  D 

Lands  and  damagis 

Relocations 

Resarvotrs 

Dams 

River  closure 

Locks 

Locks-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals 

Recreation  facilities 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings.       grounds      and 

utilities. 
Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment, 

Aberdeen  L  &  D 

Lands  and  damagn 

Relocations 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

River  closure 

Locks 

Lock-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals 

Recreation  facilities 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings,      grounds      and 

utilities. 
Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment 


Lxk  A 

Lands  and  damages 

Relocations 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

Raise  pool 

Locks.- 

Locks-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals 

Recreation  facilities 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings,      grounds,      and 

utilities. 
Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment 

Lock  B 

Lands  and  demages 

Relocations. _ 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

Raise  pool 

Locks 

Lock-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals . 

Recreation  facilities 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings,  grounds  and  utili- 
ties  

Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment  


36 

75 

1 


97 

IT 

6 

4 

27 

0 


September  1906. 
September  19S0. 
September  19t5. 
June  1980. 
September  1980. 
December  ISiO. 
September  1980. 
December  1980. 
June  1965. 
September  19C5. 
June  1985. 
September  1982. 
Jur)e  1985. 


7    September  1966. 


3S 

76 
23 
14 
61 


77 


September  1966. 
September  1980. 
September  1983. 
December  1965. 
September  1965. 
December  1985. 
December  1980. 
September  1966. 
September  1986. 
September  1986 
September  1986. 
December  1981. 
September  1986. 


0    September  1966 


42  September  1986. 

72  September  1980 

1  March  1985, 

59  September  1980, 

76  November  1980. 
December  1981. 

M  November  1980. 
September  1986. 

53  September  1984. 

29  September  1985. 

2  September  1984 
7  September  1982 
0  September  1985 


0    September  1985. 


23 
82 
3 
29 
33 

29 
.... 

17 

0 

31 


September  1986. 
September  1980 
September  1984 
September  1985 
September  1962. 
Seotembe'  1986. 
September  1382. 
September  1986. 
September  1965. 
September  1985. 
September  1985. 
September  1980 


tockC 

Lands  and  damages 

Relocations 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

Raise  pool 

Locks 

Lock-in-operation 

Roads 

Channels  and  canals 

Recreation  facilities 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings,  grounds  and  utili- 
ties  

Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment  - 


0  September  1985, 

0  September  1385. 

17  September  1986. 

68  September  1980. 

0  September  1981. 

34  September  I9S4. 

13  June  1982. 

September  1986 

8  June  1982. 
September  1986. 

21  September  1985 

6  September  1986 

0  September  1985 

4  September  1981. 

0  September  1985 

0  September  198b 


Lock  D 

Lands  and  damages 

Relocations 

Reservoirs 

Dams 

Raise  pool 

Locks 

Lock-in-operation 

Roads - 

Channels  and  canals 

Recreation  facilities 

Cultural  resources 

Buildings,  grounds  and  utili- 
ties  

Permanent  operating  aquip- 
menU... 


8  September  1986 
t  September  138G 
0  September  1982 
7  September  1981 
0  March  1984. 
„  September  1986 
3  March  1984. 
„  September  1986. 
0  September  1985. 
0  September  1965. 
0  September  1965. 
3    September  1960. 


0    September  1985. 
0    September  1985. 
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Sub-Section  3:  Choctaw  Indian  Reserva- 
tion. 


tlonal  recreation  facilities  in  the  River  Sec- 
tion (♦6,965.0(X)),  an  Improved  cultural  re- 
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HISTORICAL  CHANGES  IN  BASELINE  FEDERAL  COST  ESTIMATE 


AM^M      r\;m*rlr-t-    Mnkila 


^■,tu■*e^    Tann***AA-TA>Hki<.kAa    Wmt 


nomic  grounds.  In  1946.  at  the  time  of 
authorization,  the  benefit/cost  ratio  was 
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cooiplflt    schcduli 


Lack  E *  S«t)t«mb«r  1986. 

Lands  tiMl  damam 18  Scpteinbcr  1980. 

Rntrvoirj 25  September  1980. 

Dam 0  September  1984. 

taiMpinl December  ISE4. 

Loeki 2  September  1984. 

L«k-iii-op«ation September  1986. 

Roads 15  September  1985 

Chaaittb  rod  canals 17  Se(>lerrber  1985. 

RacfMtion  taeilitjaa 0  September  1985. 

CaHunl  rwMireas 0  September  1981. 

BaMiiip,  iraumb  and  Utii- 

tits -„ 0  September  1985- 

Ptrmaaairt  oparatint  equip- 

mtiit. 0  September  1985. 

BaySprinpLtD 22  September  1986. 

Lands  and  damaits 100  August  1979. 

Rttaatrans 68  December  1982. 

Rasarvan 12  October  1982. 

Dams 22  March  1981. 

River  dosura Aujujt  1983. 

Locks 11  June  1983. 

Lock-i»-oparatHM September  1986. 

Roads 29  June  1983. 

Channels  and  canab 46  December  1980. 

Racitation  ticilities 0  September  1983. 

Cultural  resources 26  September  1981. 

Buildinfs,  (rounds  and  utill- 

bts -—  0  August  1983. 

Permanent  operating  equip- 
ment,  1  August  1983. 

Oividtcut 47  September  1984. 

Lands  and  damagts 100  September  1973. 

Rtkicatians 59  September  1981- 

Roads 0  September  1983. 

Channels  and  canab 44  September  1984. 

Racrtation  facilitiet 11  September  1983. 

CiMural  resources 86  September  1980. 

Buitdings,  grounds,  and  utili- 

bas - 5  December  1982. 


JusUflcation :  The  Tennessee- Tomblgbee 
project  will  provide  a  shorter,  more  direct 
oonnectlng  Waterway  between  the  eastern 
Oulf  Coast  and  the  Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Up- 
per Mississippi  River  Valleys.  The  project 
would  be  a  new,  inter -territorial  trade  route 
between  the  OuU  Coast  and  much  of  the 
mid-oontinent  region  of  the  United  States. 
The  lowering  of  production  and  marketing 
ooata  afforded  by  cheaper  transportation 
would  benefit  a  major  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation. Economic  Impact  of  the  Waterway 
may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  national  in 
scope. 

The  navigation  pools  that  wUl  be  created 
by  the  project  with  a  water  surface  area  of 
approximately  42.000  acres  would  provide 
Blgnlflcant  recreation  benefits  if  adequately 
developed  and  properly  maintained.  There 
are  no  major  recreation  developments  with- 
in the  Tomblgbee  basin  above  E)emopolls 
which  provide  a  variety  of  water-based 
activities  such  as  could  be  developed  on  the 
Tennessee-Tomblgbee  Waterway. 

Counties  located  within  a  reasonable  com- 
muting distance  of  the  project  which  have 
been  designated  redevelopment  areas  under 
Section  401(a)  of  Pi.  8&-136  are  as  follows: 

TlUelV: 

Sub-Section  1 :  Lawrence  County,  AL:  and 
Wayne  County,  TN. 

Sub-Sections  1,  2  *  7:  Hale  County,  AL. 

Sub-Section  2:  Perry  Coimty,  AL;  and 
ChoctAw  and  Okatibbeha  Cotmties,  MS. 

Sub-Sections  2  and  7:  Sumter  County.  AL. 

Sub-Sections  2  and  8:  Choctaw,  Payette 
and  Marlon  Counties.  AL;  and  Benton  and 
Noxubee  Counties,  MS. 

Sub-Sections  2,  7  and  8:  Greene  County, 
AL;  and  Kemper  County,  MS. 


Sub-Section  3:  Choctaw  Indian  Beserva- 
tion. 

Sub-Section  6 :  Lee  County,  MS. 

Sub-Section  7:  Lauderdale  County,  MS. 

Sub-Section  8:  Bibb,  Colbert,  Franklin, 
Lamar.  Lauderdale,  Marengo.  Pickens  and 
Tuscaloosa  Counties,  AL;  Alcorn,  Calhoun. 
Cblchasaw.  Clay,  Itawamba,  Lowndes, 
Noshoba,  Pontotoc.  Prentiss,  Tippah,  Tisho- 
mingo. Union,  Webster  and  Winston  Coun- 
ties, MS;  and  Chester.  Decatur,  Hardeman, 
Hardin.  Henderson,  McNalry,  and  Perry 
Counties,  TN. 

Counties  within  the  Appalachian  Region 
which  are  within  a  reasonable  commuting 
distance  of  the  project  tu-e  as  follows: 

Alabama:  Bibb.  Pickens,  Tuscaloosa, 
Lamar,  Payette,  Marlon.  Lawrence,  Winston, 
Franklin.  Colbert  and  Lauderdale  Counties. 

Mississippi:  Kemper.  Winston.  Noxubee, 
Choctaw,  Pontotoc,  Benton.  Tippah,  Lowndes, 
Monroe.  Lee.  Itawamba.  Union,  Prentiss,  Al- 
corn, Tishomingo  and  Marshall  Counties. 

In  August  1974.  a  Oreene  County,  Alabama, 
road  within  the  Gainesville  Lock  and  Dam 
construction  area  was  relocated  at  a  cost  of 
$268,000.  In  September  1975,  a  Sumter  Coun- 
ty bridge,  within  the  Gainesville  pool,  was 
relocated  by  State  Highway  Department 
maintenance  forces.  In  May  1975,  bUls  for  au- 
thorization of  said  referendum  and  issuance 
by  TVDA  of  an  additional  $25,000,000  in 
bonds,  were  Introduced  in  the  1975  legisla- 
tive session;  however,  these  bills  did  not  re- 
ceive committee  clearance  during  the  1975 
session.  Similar  bills  were  Introduced  again 
In  the  1976  session.  The  bills  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  a  91-2  vote  and 
were  unanimously  passed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Governor  signed  the  bills  on  24  August  1976, 
In  a  referendum  held  on  23  November  1976 
the  voters  of  Alabama  authorized  the  Issu- 
ance by  TVDA.  of  an  additional  »25, 000,000 
in  bonds.  The  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion allocated  Alabama  »1 1,700,000  In  FY 
1977  for  the  State  Highway  17  crossing.  »9,- 
800.000  in  FY  1978  for  the  U.S.  Highway  11 
crossing,  and  $2,800,000  In  FY  1979  to  com- 
plete Highways  17  and  11,  Of  the  $11,700,000 
initially  allocated  for  State  Highway  17,  $4,- 
372.100  was  reallocated  to  Mississippi  A  total 
of  $19,927,900  has  been  allocated  to  Alabama, 
which  should  be  sufficient  to  complete  their 
highway  relocations  State  Highway  17  cross- 
ing was  awarded  on  17  February  1978  for  $5.- 
558.320  and  U.S.  Highway  11  crossing  was 
awarded  on  28  October  1978  for  $7,721,653: 
this  will  complete  bridge  relocation  required 
by  the  State  of  Alabama. 

By  resolution  of  22  March  1977,  TVDA  ex- 
tended assurances  for  cost  sharing  of  future 
recreation  development  and  operation,  main- 
tenance and  replacement  of  recreation  facili- 
ties consistent  with  adopted  administrative 
procedures  conforming  to  PL  89-72  provi- 
sions. 

Comparison  of  Federal  cost  estimates:  The 
current  Federal  (Corps  of  Engineers)  cost  es- 
timate of  $1,750,000,000  is  an  increase  of 
$220,000,000  over  the  latest  estimate  ($1,- 
530,000,000)  submitted  to  Congress  (FY 
1980)  This  change  Includes  increases  of  $37,- 
182,000  based  on  higher  price  levels  to  1  Octo- 
ber 1979;  $100,000,000  for  an  estimated  infla- 
tion allowance  from  1  October  1979  through 
the  construction  period;  $27,304000  for  design 
chAOgee   in   quantities    ($10,097,000),    addi- 


tional recreation  facilities  in  the  River  Sec- 
tion ($6.9«5,000),  an  improved  cultural  re- 
source program  ($1,666,000),  additional  water 
quality  and  water  control  monitoring  facill- 
tiea  ($3,000,000),  additional  engineering 
studies  ($3,320,000)  and  numerous  smaUer 
Items  ($1,467,000);  and  $65,514,000  for  poet 
contract  award  and  other  estimating  adjust- 
ments which  Includes  bids  received  ($42,- 
213,000),  contract  modifications  ($10383,- 
000),  and  other  adjustments  ($2,418,000). 

Benefit-to-cost-ratio:  The  benefit-cost  ra- 
tio for  the  fiscal  year  for  which  Congress  ap- 
propriated initial  construction  fimds  (FY 
1971)  was  1.6  to  1.  The  benefit-cost  ratio  Is 
based  on  the  project  functioning  independ- 
ently. 

Status  of  environmental  Impact  statement 
and  compliance  with  Clean  Water  Act:  The 
Final  Envlroiunental  Impact  Statement 
(EIS)  was  eied  with  the  President's  Council 
on  Environmental  QuaUty  (CEQ)  on  20  April 
1971.  Continuing  environmental  studies  have 
not  Identified  any  significant  deviations  from 
the  EIS  as  filed,  and  therefore,  it  is  still  valid. 
A  nine- volume  compilation  of  several  of  these 
environmental  studies,  entitled  "First  Sup- 
plemental Environmental  Report,"  was  for- 
warded to  CEQ  on  1  October  1976  to  be  ap- 
pended to  the  final  EIS.  This  report  contains 
additional  environmental  information  com- 
piled since  1971.  A  second  supplemental  re- 
port entitled  "Second  Supplemental  Environ- 
mental Report"  was  filed  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  on  28  Feb- 
ruary 1978  and  contained  additional  Informa- 
tion since  filing  the  first  Supplemental  En- 
vironmental Report. 

The  provisions  of  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  have  been  met  by  a  Section  404 
Evaluation  Report  signed  by  the  District  En- 
gineer for  construction  segments  as  follows: 

Construction  segment.  Divide  Cut  Section 
3A. 

Compliance  date  12  May.  1977. 

The  provisions  of  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  do  not  apply  to  the  construction 
segments  listed  below,  because  the  improve- 
ments do  not  involve  the  placement  of 
dredged  material  in  the  waters  or  wetlands 
of  the  United  States. 

Demopolls — Relocation  of  Alabama  Great 
Southern  RR  Bridge. 

Bay  Springs — Reservoir  Clearing. 

Divide  Cut — Relocation  of  Walker's  Cross- 
ing of  the  Southern  RR. 

The  provisions  of  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  have  been  met  for  the  construc- 
tion segments  listed  below  by  the  previous 
Issuance  of  a  nationwide  permit  which  cov- 
ers this  construction.  This  permit  was  Issued 
by  regulation  dated  19  July  1977,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  placement  of  dredged  or  fill 
material  used  as  backfill  or  bedding  for  util- 
ity line  crossings  and  fill  placed  incidental  to 
the  construction  of  bridges,  with  certain 
restrictions. 

Demopolls — ^Relocation  of  American  Tele- 
phone  &   Telegraph   Facilities. 

Allceville — Relocation  of  South  Central  Bell 
Telephone   Facilities. 

Divide  Cut-  -Relocation  of  ICO  RR  Water- 
way Bridge. 

The  provisions  of  Section  404  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  have  been  met  for  the  construction 
segments  Usited  below: 
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HISTORICAL  CHANGES  IN  BASELINE  FEDERAL  COST  ESTIMATE 
(Division:  South  Atlantic.  District:  Mobile.  Projects:  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway,  Alabama  and  Mississippi! 


Estimates  presented  to  Congress  ({1,000) 


Item 


Original 
baseline 

Cumulative 
changes 

Last 

Incremental 

change 

Current 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

w 

(5) 

Federalcost  - _ $323,000  Jl,530,000  '11,750,000 

(price  level) (July  1969) (Oct.  1978).. _ (Oct.  1979) 

Reasonlor  change -- (Jl,207,000) '($220,000) 

(a)  Price  escalation _ - 846.111 '132.347  

(b)  Design  changes - 334.148 »27,304  

(c)  Additional  education  added  under  general 

authorization    

(d)  Authorized  modification 

(e)  Post-contract  award  and  other  estimating 

adjustments -IZ,fi93 «55,5U 

(0  Schedule  changes. - 

(g)  Sundry 6,336 

(b)  RealiBtate 33,098 «4,835  _ 

I  Includes  $100,000  allowance  for  estimated  inflation  from  Oct,  1.  1978,  through  the  construction  period. 

!  Includes  $%,900  allowance  lor  estimated  inflation  from  Oct.  1,  1979,  through  the  construction  period. 

'  J27,304  increase  includes;  ($10,997)  lor  change  in  quantities  based  on  more  accurate  information  obtained  ducing  preparation  of 
detailed  design  and  plans  and  specilicatlons;  ($6,965)  for  additional  facilities  and  services  for  the  recreation  program  in  the  rive- 
section;  ($1,555)  (or  mitigation  of  additional  archaeological  sites  based  on  more  comprehensive  surveys;  ($3,000)  for  additional  water 
quality  and  water  control  monitoring  facilities;  ($3,320)  for  additional  engineering  studies;  ($1,467)  for  numerous  small  changes. 

•  $55, 5M  inciease  due  to  bids  received  ($42,213),  contract  modifcations  ($10,883)  and  a  reanalysis  of  contingencies  for  on-going 
contract  work  ($2,418). 

'Includes  $3,100  allowance  for  estimated  inflation  from  Oct  1,  1979,  through  the  construction  period. 


Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  have  that  at 
hand.  My  staff  person  who  has  been  on 
this  project  for  several  years  has  the 
backup  statistics.  I  did  not  have  them 
here.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  submitting 
that. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  an- 
other factor  about  this  project.  When  the 
corps  reports  ultimate  project  cost,  it  is 
referring  to — and  understand  this, 
something  that  has  never  been  author- 
ized— it  is  referring  to  an  unauthorized 
project  which  extends  another  217  miles 
from  Demopolls  to  Mobile,  Ala. 

So.  they  are  including  in  their  factors 
a  project  that  has  never  been  authorized 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  annual  spending  for 
this  project  has  increased  by  15.8  percent 
for  each  of  the  past  2  years,  significantly 
faster  than  the  overall  Federal  budget 
which  has  gone  up  at  a  much  maligned 
rate  of  11.8  percent. 

Last  year,  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Con- 
gress appropriated  $165  million  for  con- 
struction of  the  project.  Another  $23.5 
million  was  transferred  from  other  proj- 
ects, and  another  $58  million  has  been 
requested  in  a  supplemental  fiscal  year 
1980  appropriation,  thus  making  the  to- 
tal expenditures  for  the  year  in  excess 
of  $246  million.  For  fiscal  year  1981.  an- 
other $209  million  in  appropriations  has 
been  requested.  And  while  the  total  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  year  1981  for  Tenn- 
Tom  are  impossible  to  predict  with  any 
certainty,  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  they  will 
considerably  exceed  $209  million. 

But  in  spite  of  these  mammoth  appro- 
priations, well  over  $2  billion  remains  to 
be  appropriated  for  this  meritless  proj- 
ect. Halting  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway  would  be  both  a  boon  to  the 
taxpayers  and  a  symbolically  significant 
step  in  reducing  fruitless  Federal  spend- 
ing. The  President  has  directed  that  all 
Federal  agencies  examine  their  recom- 
mended budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  to 
eliminate  excess  spending  in  order  to 
curb  inflation.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
would  have  an  easy  job  of  complying 
with  the  President's   directive  if  they 


would  only  look  at  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee. 

A    DESCHIPTION    OF    THE    TEN^fESSEE-TOMBlCBEE 
WATEEWAT   PEOJECT 

A  brief  description  of  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  and  a  review  of  its 
incriminating  economic  history  may  be 
useful.  The  original  project  was  author- 
ized in  1946  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing barge  traffic  on  the  Inland  Water- 
way System.  But  the  project  which  is 
currently  under  construction  is  not  the 
project  that  was  authorized  by  Congress. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway 
project  is  a  232-mile  long  navigation 
channel  from  the  Tennessee  River  at  the 
Pickwick  Pool  in  Tennessee  to  the  Tom- 
blgbee River,  terminating  at  Demopolis, 
Ala.  Starting  at  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  project,  this  channel  consists  of 
three  distinct  sections:  A  40-mile  cut 
section  through  a  divide  connecting  the 
Tennessee  River  to  the  Tomblgbee  River ; 
a  44-mile  canal  section  with  five  locks 
and  dams,  which  parallels  the  river  from 
the  Bay  Springs  lock  and  dam  to  Amory ; 
and  a  148-mile  river  section  with  four 
locks  and  dams  from  Amory.  Miss.,  to 
Demopolis,  Ala.  From  Demopolis,  the 
southern  terminus  of  the  authorized 
project,  barge  trafBc  would  continue  on 
the  Tomblgbee  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  at 
Mobile.  Ala. 

It  is  important  to  note  the  distinction 
between  what  the  corps  calls  the  initial 
project  and  what  it  calls  the  ultimate 
project.  Initial  project  costs  are  for  the 
authorized  project  from  the  Pickwick 
Pool  of  the  Tennessee  River  to  Demop- 
olis, Ala.  When  the  corps  reports  ulti- 
mate project  costs,  it  is  referring  to  an 
unauthorized  project  which  extends  an- 
other 217  miles  from  Demopolis  to  Mo- 
bile, Ala.  I  will  return  to  this  issue,  since 
it  is  for  the  ultimate  unauthorized  proj- 
ect that  the  benefit/cost  ratio  for  this 
project  has  been  calculated  by  the  corps. 

HISTORY   or  THE  TENNESSEE-TOMBIGBEE 
WATERWAY 

For  21  years  following  its  1946  au- 
thorization, the  corps  was  unable  to  jus- 
tify construction  of  the  project  on  eco- 


nomic grounds.  In  1946,  at  the  time  of 
authorization,  the  benefit/cost  ratio  was 
1.05  to  1 — according  to  the  corps,  using 
everything  they  could  bring  to  their  com- 
mand. Having  had  experience  with  them 
in  my  own  State  in  seeing  how  they  could 
blow  up  the  figures  on  recreation  bene- 
fits, I  suspect  the  same  is  true  in  this 
figure. 

In  1951,  at  the  conclusion  of  hearings 
by  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  committee  reported  that  the  project 
was  not  economically  sovmd — I  empha- 
size, not  economically  sound — and  that 
its  staff  had  foimd  the  benefit/ cost  ratio 
to  be  0.27  to  1.  I  emphasize  and  repeat, 
0.27  to  1.  All  planning  was.  therefore,  di- 
rected to  be  discontinued,  the  funds 
previously  allotted  to  the  Term -Tom  were 
revoked,  and  the  project  was  placed  in 
a  deferred-for-restudy  category. 

The  first  restudy  was  called  for  in 
1957  and  completed  in  1962.  Again,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
jected the  project  on  economic  grounds. 
The  benefit/cost  ratio  was  then  calcu- 
lated to  be  1.08  to  1.  In  1964.  a  second 
restudy  was  undertaken  by  the  corps. 
This  time,  the  corps  dramatically 
changed  the  design  of  the  project — just 
as  they  did  with  the  LaParge  Ddm — 
without  obtaining,  or  even  asking  for. 
authorization  from  Congress.  By  nearly 
doubling  the  width  of  the  project,  from 
the  authorized  width  of  170  feet  to  300 
feet,  and  by  adding  duphcate  locks  at 
two  locations,  the  corps  was  finally — by 
their  own  statistics — able  to  increase  the 
projected  benefit/cost  ratio  to  1.24  to  1. 
However,  the  text  of  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  Resor's  cover  letter  sub- 
mitting the  economic  reevaluation  report 
to  the  ApprcHJriations  committees  in 
1967  illustrates  that  even  with  this  bene- 
fit/cost ratio,  the  economic  f  oolhardiness 
of  the  project  was  fully  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  quote  Secretary  Resor: 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  project  has  been 
under  study  for  many  years;  In  fact,  the 
first  study  can  be  traced  beck  to  1874  The 
current  report  Is  the  fourth  on  ihls  project 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  In  each  previous  Instance  the 
proposed  Investment  was  found  only  mar- 
ginally Justified:  and  that  Is  also  the  case 
with  the  present  study 

Each  purpose  served  by  a  project  such  as 
this  must  be  economically  Justified.  The 
principal  purpose  served  by  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Water  project  la  navigation, 
which  accounts  for  about  »311  million  of 
the  total  first  cost.  T^ie  estimated  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  for  these  features  of  the  project  re- 
quired solely  for  navigation  la  1.01,  al- 
though If  area  redevelopment  Ijeneflts  are 
added.  It  reaches  1.24 

While  the  Inclusion  of  redevelopment  ben- 
efits Is  not  Inconsistent  with  sound  econcnnlc 
analysis,  I  have  reservations  about  the  wis- 
dom of  Investing  In  a  project  which  de- 
mands so  heavily  on  counting  lcx;al  wage 
payments  In  calculating  the  benefit/cost 
ratio. 

Purthermore,  If  the  costs  of  the  project 
prove  to  be  even  slightly  underestimated,  or 
the  projected  waterway  traffic  slightly  over- 
estimated, the  present  barely  favorably  bene- 
fit/cost ratio  win  be  lost 

All  In  all,   the  conclusion  la  IneacapaUe 
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that  tfce  Tennessee-Tombigbee  navigation 
project  continues  to  lack  that  margin  of  eco- 
nnmi/'.  safety  which  typically  marks  federal 


Federal  funds.  When  the  91st  Congress 
first  appropriated  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction, the  cn?.t  wajs  rpnnrtprl   ac   tQO-J 


for  the  project  based  correctly  upon  to- 
tal benefits,  however  infiated,  and  total 
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ourselves  to  an  all-out  war  on  waste,  procedures  for  implementing  the  principles 
Mr  President,  this  project  should  be  a^<l  standards  for  approval,  and  review  Im- 
.  .jl^j  plementlng  procedures  which  have  been  ap- 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  should  like  to  conclude. 
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th»t  ttie  Tennessee-Tombl^bee  aavlgatlon 
project  continues  to  lack  that  maxgln  of  eco- 
nomic safety  which  typically  marks  federal 
Investments  In  water  resource  development. 

Nevertheless,  the  project  received  ap- 
proval from  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees for  planning  funding.  Construc- 
tion funds  were  first  appropriated  in 
1971,  and  construction  began  in  Decem- 
ber 1972.  Since  1974,  project  costs  have 
skyrocketed,  and  project  benefits  have 
plummeted.  Using  corps'  estimates,  the 
benefit/ cost  ratio  dropped  from  its  all- 
time  high  of  1.6  to  1  in  fiscal  years  1970 
through  1972  to  1.2  to  1  in  1980.  below 
the  level  that  former  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Stanley  Resor  called  marginal  in 
1967.  However,  even  this  marginal  bene- 
fit-to-cost ratio  is  bluntly  repudiated  by 
independent  expert  analysis  by  Dr. 
Joseph  L.  Carroll  of  Pennslvania  State 
University  and  Dr.  Robert  Haveman  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which 
shows  that  a  more  realistic  figiire  for  the 
benefit/cost  ratio  is  closer  to  0.23  to  1. 

This  tells  us  something  about  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  massive  waste  of  taxpayers' 
money  on  a  project  which  never  should 
have  been  started  and.  for  Heaven's 
sake,  should  be  stopped  now. 

Thtos.  instead  of  providing  a  return  on 
the  Federal  investment,  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  will  actually  lose 
money  on  every  dollar  we  sink  into  it. 
That  the  Carter  administration  con- 
siders the  project's  economic  creden- 
tials dubious  Is  demonstrated  by  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway's  in- 
clusion in  its  water  project  review. 

In  Februarv  1977.  the  Tenn-Tom  was 
Included  in  the  Carter  administration's 
major  review  of  water  resource  projects. 
because  It  did  not  meet  the  economic  and 
envionmental  criteria  established  by  the 
administration.  Specifically,  the  Tenn- 
Tom  failed  to  meet  the  administration's 
environmental  criterion  that  completion 
of  a  project  would  not  result  in  any  major 
adverse  environmental  impacts,  and  it 
faUed  to  meet  their  economic  standard 
that  incremental  benefits  will  exceed  the 
remaining  costs — when  discounted  at  a 
rate  of  6%  percent.  On  April  18.  1977,  the 
President  released  the  findings  of  the 
Tenn-Tom  evaluation: 

Environmentally,  the  project  will  destroy 
productive  agricultural  and  forest  land,  free- 
flowing  streams  and  wildlife  habitat:  It  will 
reduce  fisheries  resource  and  cause  water 
quality  degradation:  It  will  require  relocation 
of  230  families  and  loss  of  archeologlca!  sites. 

Economically,  the  remaining  costs  and 
benefits  discounted  at  the  then-current 
rate  of  6%  percent  resulted  In  a  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  of  0.87  to  1,  clearly  not  meeting 
the  administrations  own  standard. 

Ev"n  so.  Federal  funding  for  the  Tenn- 
Tom  was  not  discontinued.  I  believe  the 
facts  demonstrate  that  this  unfortunate 
decision  to  continue  funding  the  Tenn- 
Tom  was,  like  so  many  previous  decisions 
regarding  this  project,  clearly  unjustified. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to  re- 
consider its  decision.  And  if  the  admin- 
istration can  not  or  will  not  then  Con- 
gress must. 

The  Tennessee-Tombigbee  is  an  eco- 
nomic disaster.  When  the  79th  Congress 
first  authorized  the  project,  they  thought 
they  were  committing  $117  mUlion  in 


Federal  funds.  When  the  91st  Congress 
first  appropriated  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction, the  cost  was  reported  as  $323 
milhon,  a  relatively  modest  increase  over 
25  years.  The  rate  of  increase  is  no  longer 
modest.  It  is,  Ln  fact,  shockingly  im- 
modest. According  to  the  corps,  the  total 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer  was  esti- 
mated in  fiscal  year  1973  at  $386  million: 
in  fiscal  year  1975,  $623  mUhon:  in  fiscal 
year  1977,  $1.36  billion:  in  fiscal  year 
1980,  it  was  $1,677  biUion;  and  today,  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  it  is  $1,925  bUlion. 

BENEnrS     AND     COSTS 

The  figures  discussed  above  refer  to 
initial  project  costs.  In  themselves,  those 
figiires  should  doom  this  misbegotten 
project.  However,  there  is  another  aspect 
to  the  reporting  of  benefits  and  costs 
which  is  even  more  devastating  to  the 
economic  case  for  the  Tennessee-Tom- 
bigbee Waterway. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  outset,  the  corps 
was  unable  to  justify  the  Tennessee- 
Tombigbee  Waterway  until  the  project 
was  nearly  doubled  in  size,  without  con- 
gressional authorization.  From  1966  to 
1975,  the  projected  benefits  were  based 
on  an  unauthorized  300-foot-wide.  449- 
mile-long  waterway,  rather  than  the  au- 
thorized 170-foot-wide,  232-mile-long 
waterway.  Costs,  however,  were  reported 
only  for  the  authorized  project.  In  1976, 
the  corps  partially  abandoned  this  ruse 
by  modifying  their  annual  budget  sub- 
missions to  Congress  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  initial  232-mile  project  to 
demopolis  and  the  ultimate  449-mile 
project  to  Mobile.  The  benefits  and  costs 
for  the  project  since  construction  funds 
were  first  appropriated  in  1971  are  as 
follows,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Fiscal  year 


Ultimate        Initial       Ultimat* 

Initial  cost  B/C  B/C 

cost    (billions)  ratio  ratio 


Millions 

WI »323  NA  1.6  NA 

1972 346  NA  1.6  NA 

1973 386  NA  1.5  NA 

1974 465  NA  1.5  NA 

1975 623  NA  1.5  NA 

1976 815  NA  1.4  NA 

Billions 

1977 J1.36  NA  1.08  1.3 

1978 1.41  NA  1.15  1.4 

1979 1.56  $1,874  1.19  1.3 

1980 1.677  2.013  1.2  1.3 

1981 1.925  3.030  12.5  <2.3 


'  Calculattd  as  remainini  benefits  and  costs. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  ulti- 
mate project  cost  has  jumped  from  $2 
billion  to  over  $3  billion  in  a  single  year. 
And  even  this  fantastic  figure  is  based 
on  an  absurdly  low  interest  rate  of  3y4 
percent.  But  as  we  aU  know,  no  one,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  can 
borrow  money  at  3V4  percent. 

Even  with  this  huge  increase  in  proj- 
ect costs,  the  reported  benefit  cost  ratio 
has  amazingly  and  dramatically  im- 
proved. I  submit  that  Congress  must 
question  this  latest  piece  of  Tennessee- 
Tom- foolery. 

In  the  past,  every  fiscal  year  request 
has  included  a  benefit/ cost  calculation 


for  the  project  based  correctly  upon  to- 
tal benefits,  however  inflated,  and  total 
costs,  however  understated.  Only  by  such 
a  presentation  of  total  benefits  and  costs 
can  a  fair  and  accurate  evaluation  of 
the  project  be  made.  Indeed,  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  require 
that  total  benefits  be  compared  to  total 
costs  in  arriving  at  a  true  benefit/cost 
ratio.  At  last  year's  ultimate  cost  of 
$2,013  billion,  the  benefit/cost  ratio  was 
1.3  to  1. 

This  year,  however,  the  corps  has  used 
an  economic  sleight  of  hand  to  con- 
veniently write  off  nearly  $900  million 
and  produce  a  benefit/cost  ratio  of  2.3 
to  1,  which  is  wholly  imaginary.  Rather 
than  comparing  the  total  benefits  and 
costs  of  the  project,  the  corps  has  com- 
pared only  the  remaining  benefits  and 
costs.  Since  all  the  benefits  of  the  proj- 
ect remain  to  be  realized,  the  corps  thus 
is  able  to  continue  to  use  the  total  bene- 
fits of  the  project  in  calculating  the 
ratio.  However,  without  explanation  or 
rationale,  the  corps  uses  only  the  re- 
maining costs  of  the  project  in  calculat- 
ing the  benefit/cost  ratio,  thus  effective- 
ly disregarding  the  $868  million  which 
has  already  been  allocated  for  construc- 
tion. As  anyone  can  see,  such  a  com- 
parison not  only  makes  no  sense,  it  ar- 
tifically  inflates  the  benefit/cost  ratio  to 
a  level  of  laughable  dimensions.  Using 
such  sophistry,  the  benefit/cost  ratio  of 
a  project  increases  with  each  dollar 
spent  and  reaches  infinity  upon  comple- 
tion of  construction.  This  is  ludicrous. 

The  obvious  reason  for  such  larcenous 
legerdemain  is  the  simple  fact  that  cal- 
culating the  ratio  in  the  traditional  and 
required  manner  would  have  relegated 
the  project  to  the  scrap  heap.  Based  on 
the  method  of  calculating  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  which  was  used  last  year  and 
every  previous  year,  the  1981  benefit/cost 
ratio  for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway should  be  closer  to  1.04  to  1.  Ap- 
parently, the  corps  preferred  not  to  re- 
port such  a  figure.  Thus,  instead  of  fac- 
ing the  Issue  squarely  and  admitting  the 
disastrous  economics  of  Tenn-Tom,  the 
corps  has  chosen  to  fabricate  a  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  and  mislead  the  Congress. 

This  conduct  is  reprehensible  and  un- 
acceptable in  light  of  the  obvious  neces- 
sity for  fiscal  candor  and  restraint.  It  Is 
the  high  water  mark  of  deceit  in  a  proj- 
ect which  was  already  far  beyond  the 
flood  stage  in  untruths  and  deception. 

But  the  Importance  of  this  project  goes 
far  beyond  the  lack  of  candor  exhibited 
by  the  corps.  The  inflation  rate  in  this 
country  has  a  death  grip  on  our  produc- 
tive future.  A  courageous  decision  to 
eliminate  waste  from  the  budget  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  by  deleting  the  re- 
quest for  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway would  provide  an  important  ex- 
ample of  this  administration's  dedica- 
cation  to  cutting  needless  expenditures. 
Indeed,  very  few  other  actions  would 
more  dramatically  underscore  our  com- 
mitment to  halt  inflation.  I  have  written 
to  President  Carter  urging  him  to  take 
this  action. 

Mr.  President,  at  some  point  we  must 
wake  up  and  realize  that  we  simply  can- 
not afford  the  "get  along  go  along" 
politics  of  the  past  any  longer.  If  we  are 
to  save  our  economy,  we  must  dedicate 
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ourselves  to  an  all-out  war  on  waste. 
Mr.  President,  this  project  should  be 
killed. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  10  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  to  follow 
up  on  what  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  just  said  about  the  irrational,  undoc- 
umented, and  inconsistent  application  of 
cost/benefit  ratios,  I  should  like  to  read 
from  a  summary  of  an  August  7,  1978, 
report  from  the  Comptroller  General's 
office.  I  will  not  include  the  entire  report 
in  the  Record,  but  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  portions  of  the  executive  sum- 
mary be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXECCnVE  Sttmmabt 

An  Overview  of  Benefit-Cost  Analysis  for 
Water  Resources  Projects:  Improvements 
StUI  Needed,  CED-78-127;  B-167941.  August 
7,  1978.  33  pp.    +4  appendices    (9  pp  )  ■ 

Report  to  the  Congress:  by  Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Comptroller  General. 

Issue  Area:  Water  and  Water  Belated  Pro- 
grams; Federal  Agencies'  benefit-cost  anal- 
yses (2506). 

Contact:  Community  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Dlv. 

Budget  F\inctlon:  Natural  Resources,  En- 
vironment, and  Energy:  Water  Resources  and 
Power  (301). 

Organization  Concerned:  Department  of 
the  Interior;  Department  of  the  Army:  Corps 
of  Engineers:  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Water  Resoiirces  Council. 

Congressional  Relevance :  House  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation:  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works:   Congress. 

Authority:  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  (49 
Stat.  1570).  Water  Resources  Planning  Act 
of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  1962).  BOB  Circular  A-4. 
Senate  Document  97.  H.R.  10004  (95th  Cong.) . 
K.R.  8060  (96lh  Cong.).  B-177442  (1974). 
B-167941  (1973).  B-136280  (1972).  B-167712 
(1972).    B-164844     (1969).    B-125042     (1967). 

Federal  water  resources  projects  are  seldom 
authorized  unless  their  estimated  benefits 
exceed  their  estimated  costs.  The  Water  Re- 
sources Council  (WRC)  established  principles 
and  standards  for  planning  water  resources 
projects  which  were  to  help  establish  uniform 
procedures  for  more  accurate  benefit-cost 
analysis.  Findings/Conclusions:  In  spite  of 
the  Importance  of  cost-benefit  analyses.  Fed- 
eral water  resources  agencies  have  had  a  con- 
tinuing problem  preparing  accurate,  uniform, 
logically  developed  benefit-cost  ratios.  Pres- 
ent standards  and  criteria  are  not  specific 
enough  to  provide  guidance  for  developing 
procedures  for  benefit-cost  analysis.  Lack  of 
uniformity  In  methods  of  computing  benefits 
has  resulted  In  inconsistent  and  questionable 
computations,  esi>eclally  In  areas  such  as  rec- 
reation, area  redevelopment,  and  navigation 
benefits.  In  some  Instances,  agency  regula- 
tions were  not  being  followed,  and  question- 
able assumptions  and  Inaccurate  computa- 
tions were  made.  Also,  objective  analysis  Is 
hampered  by  agency  self-interest  and  out- 
side Influence.  Alternatives  for  achieving 
more  objective  and  reliable  analyses  would  be 
to  establish  a  focal  point  within  the  existing 
organizational  structure  or  to  establish  an 
independent  group  to  either  prepare  or  re- 
view benefit-cost  analysis. 

Recommendations:  The  WRC  should:  re- 
view principles  and  standards  and  provide 
specific  guidance  and  criteria  to  Insure  uni- 
form benefit  computations,  request  the  agen- 
cies. If  they  have  not  done  so,  to  submit  their 


procedures  for  Implementing  the  principles 
and  standards  for  approval,  and  review  Im- 
plementing procedures  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  uniformity. 

To  show  that  the  GAO  report  is,  in 
fact,  accurate,  let  me  move  on  to  a  let- 
ter from  Michael  Blumenfeld,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  to 
Mr.  Brent  Blackwelder,  Washington 
representative  of  the  Environmental 
Policy  Center.  Mr.  Blumenfeld's  letter 
encloses  a  computation  of  the  remaining 
benefit/cost  ratios  iRBRCR)  of  all  those 
projects  which  are  included  in  the  fiscal 
1981  construction  budget  at  the  current 
discount  rate,  7V8  percent. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  how 
many  of  the  projects  in  the  fiscal  1981 
budget  are  actually  authorized  at  a  rate 
that  is  3V4  percent,  as  opposed  to  those 
authorized  at  the  current  interest  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Blumen- 
feld be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Armt, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  1,  1980. 
Mr.  Brent  Blackwelder, 
Washington  Representative, 
Environmental  Policy  Center, 
Washington,  N.C. 

Dear  Brent:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  11.  1980. 

The  justification  sheets  for  F?  1981  con- 
tinuing construction  projects  display  two 
ratios:  one  Is  the  remaining  benefit/remain- 
ing cost  ratio  iRBRCR),  at  the  applicable 
discount  rate,  and  the  other  Is  the  benefit/ 
cost  ratio  (BCR)  at  the  applicable  discount 
rate  as  It  was  presented  to  Congress  in  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  the  project  received 
Initial  construction  funding.  This  presenta- 
tion of  BCRs  was  Initiated  by  the  Corps,  and 
prior  to  Implementation,  was  concurred  In 
by  this  office,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Although  Initiated  by  the  Corps  In  this 
Instance,  computation  of  the  RBRCR  In  con- 
nection with  budget  submissions  was  orig- 
inally suggested  several  years  ago  by  OMB 
staff.  The  RBRCR  presentation  Is  preferred 
for  budgeting  decisions  over  the  BCR  for  the 
total  project  because  It  Is  the  appropriate 
Indicator  of  the  relationship  between  un- 
realized benefits  and  uncommitted  costs.  To 
the  extent  that  they  are  \ised  as  discrimina- 
tors In  setting  priorities  for  budgeting,  all 
RBRCRs  should  be  calculated  at  the  same 
discount  rate.  For  this  reason,  we  furnish 
OMB  the  RBRCR  at  the  current  Interest  rate 
for  each  ongoing  construction  project  which 
we  propose  for  funding.  This  information,  as 
prepared  in  the  fall  of  1979  In  connection 
with  the  Army's  FT  1981  budget  submission, 
Is  enclosed. 

As  a  minimum  change  from  current  prac- 
tice, we  Intend  to  specify  the  discount  rate 
used  whenever  a  BCR  Is  presented.  But,  more 
to  the  point  of  your  letter,  please  be  assured 
that  we  are  exploring  the  possibility  of  dls- 
plaj'lng  on  Justification  sheets  the  remaining 
benefit /remaining  cost  ratio  calculated  at 
the  current  discount  rate  In  addition  to  the 
applicable  Interest  rate. 
Sincerely, 

BflCHACL    Blttmenveld, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

(Civil  Works). 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
that  the  remaining  benefit/cost  ratio  Is 
preferred  by  the  corps  as  the  appropriate 
indicator  of  the  relationship  between  xm- 
realized  benefits  and  uncommitted  costs. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  should  like  to  conclude. 

I  note  that  26  of  the  projects  included 
in  this  summary — have  a  negative  cost/ 
benefit  ratio,  less  than  1  to  1,  some  are 
as  low  as  0.39  returning  39  cents  on  every 
Federal  dollar  invested. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  ma- 
terial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows : 

Project  title 

Jones  Bluff  Lock  &  Dam,  AL N/A 

Mobile  Harbor   (Theodore  Ship  Chan- 
nel),  AL 3.40 

Tennes8ee-Tomblgl>ee    Waterway,    AL 

and  MS 1.26 

Chena  River  Lakes,  AK 0.80 

Indian  Bend  Wash.  AZ 4.30 

Phoenix  and  Vicinity,  AZ  (Stage  2  and 

remaining   work) 1.10 

McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  Rlv  NAV  Sys- 
tem. Locks  and  Dams,  AR  and  OK..  N/A 

Norfolk  Lake-Highway  Bridge.  AR N/A 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  AR  and  LA 

(1960   Act) 1.10 

Red  River  Levees  and  Bank  Stab.  BLW 

Denlson  Dam.  AR.  LA  and  TX 0.  79 

Crescent  City  Harbor.  CA 0.37 

Cucamonga  Creek,  CA 1.80 

Dry  Creek   (Warm  Springs)   Lake  and 

Channel.  CA 2.60 

Imperial  Beach.  CA 1.30 

Los  Angeles — Long  Beach  Harbors,  CA.  10.  00 

New  Melones  Lake.  CA 4.70 

Sacramento    River    Bank     Protection 

Project,    CA N/A 

Sacramento    River    and     Major    and 

Minor  Tributaries.  CA N/A 

San  Diego  River  and  Mission  Bay.  CA.  3.  60 

San  Francisco  Bay  to  Stockton,  CA 1.30 

Santa  Maria  Valley   Levees.   CA 4.90 

Santa   Paula  Creek,  CA 0.86 

Walnut  Creek.  CA 1.80 

Bear  Creek  Lake,  CO 3.30 

Chatfleld  Lake.  CO 2.30 

New   London,   CT 8.00 

Park  River.  CT 7.70 

Potomac   Estuary   Pilot  Water  Treat- 
ment  Plant.   DC- N/A 

Broward  County,  FL  (Relmb.) 1.70 

Central  and  Southern  Florida.  FL 2.20 

Dade  County,  FL-_ 6.40 

Four  River  Basins,  FL 1.60 

Port  Everglades  Harbor.  FL 2. 60 

St.  Lucie  Inlet.  FL  (Sec.  201) 6.  80 

Tampa  Harbor  (Main  Channel),  FL..  2.60 
Hart  well    Lake,    OA    and    SC     (Fifth 

Unit)    1.76 

Richard  B.  Russel  Dam  and  Lake,  OA 

and   SC 1.60 

Savannah  Harbor  Extension,  QA 2.30 

Barbers   Point    (Deep   Draft)    Harbor. 

Oahu,    HI 1.16 

Dworshak   Dam   and   Reservoir.   ID N/A 

Lewlston-Clarkston    Bridge,    ID    and 

WA    - N/A 

East  MoUne.  XL 1.90 

Eaist  St.  Louis  and  Vicinity,  IL 0.68 

Fulton.   IL .-  1.40 

Kaskaskla  Island  Drainage  and  Levee 

District.  IL 0  79 

Kaskaskla  River  Navigation.  IL 1.04 

Little  Calumet  River.  IL N/A 

Lock   and  Dam  26,   Mississippi  River, 

Alton.  IL  and  MO 2.10 

McOee  Creek  Drainage  and  Levee  Dis- 
trict, IL 0.68 

Milan.   IL 1.60 

Mississippi    River    between    the   Ohio 
and     Missouri     Rivers     (regulating 

works).  IL  and  MO „  1.70 

Rockford,  IL 1.90 

Smlthland  Locks  and  Dam,  IL.  IN  and 

KY    N/A 

Wood  River  Drainage  and  Levee  Dis- 
trict, IL_ N/A 
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Kvansvllle,  IN 1.08 

Patoka  Lake.  IN i.  13 

Union  town   Locks   and   Dam,   IN   and 


AIWW — Replacement  of  Federal  High- 
way  Bridges.    NC N/A 

B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  lake,  NC     2  70 


$3  billion.  I  stated  that  the  cost  given  to 
use  was  approximately  $1.7  billion. 
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because,  historically,  people  often  under- 
estimate benefits.  But  it  is  the  record  of 


he  reduces  to  section  850,  the  funds  for 
general  revenue  sharing. 


the  Tombigbee  Dam  or  the  Arkansas- 
Oklahoma,      Kerr-McClellan,      making 
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KTansTllle,  EN 1.08 

Patoka  Lake.  IN 1. 13 

Unlontown  Lcx:ks   and  Dam.  IN  and 
KT N/A 

Bettendorf.    lA 1.40 

Clinton.    lA g.  30 

Coralvllle  Lake.  lA N/A 

EvansdaJe.    lA    (Sec.    201) 1.80 

Missouri  River,  Sioux  City  to  Mouth, 

lA.  KS.  MO  and  NE 5.90 

Missouri  River  Levee  System,  lA,  NE, 

KS  and  MO 2.  60 

Saylorvllle  Lake.  LA 2.  90 

Waterloo.   lA 3,90 

Big  Hill  Lake.  KS 1.  09 

Clinton  Lake.  KS N/A 

El  Dorado  Lake.  KS 3.  50 

Hillsdale  Lake.  KS 2.50 

Big   South    Fork   National   River   and 

Recreation  Area.  KY  and  TN N/A 

Cave  Run  Lake,  NY 0.55 

Dayton.   KY 0.  81 

Laurel  River  Lake.  KY 0.70 

Paintsvllle  Lake.  KY 2.  00 

Southwestern  Jefferson  Coiuity.  KY..  1.40 

Taylorsville   Lake.   KY 1.20 

Atchafalaya  River  and  Bayous  Chene. 

Boeuf.  and  Black.  LA 6.  10 

Grand  Isle  and  Vicinity.  LA  (Sec.  201).  1.90 
Lake   Pontchartraln    and  Vicinity.   LA 

(Hurricane  Protection) 3.  80 

Larose  to  Oolden  Meadow.  LA  (Hurri- 
cane Protection) 3.50 

Mississippi    River    Baton    Rouge-Gulf 

Mexico-SW  Pass  and  Bar.  LA 19.00 

Mississippi  River.  Gulf  Outlet.  LA 1.  16 

New  Orleans  to  Venice.  LA  (Hurricane 

protection)     2.  80 

Overton  Red  River  Waterway  Lower  31 

miles.   LA }j/A 

Red  River  Waterway.  Mississippi  River 

to  Shreveport,  LA 0,  71 

Red    River    EmerRency    Bank    Protec- 
tion, LA.  AR.  OK  and  TX N/A 

Vermilion   Lock.   LA    (replacement)..  1.30 
Baltimore  Harbor  and   Channels.  MD 

and   VA    (1958    modification) 0.78 

Bloomlngton  Lake.  MD  and  VA N/A 

Charles  River  Natural  Valley  Storage 

Areas,    MA 6.90 

Saginaw  River.  MI... l"l"  1.26 


4.20 

6.74 
0  98 
0.74 


4.70 


4.90 


North  Nashua  River.  MA 

Big  Stone  Lake — Whetstone  River.  MN 

and    SD 

Mankato  and  North  Mankato.  MN 

Roseau    River,    MN 

Wild   Rice   River.   South   Branch    and 

Pelton  Ditch,  MN 1.90 

Wlnoka.    MN '     2^50 

Yazoo  River.  Belzonl  Bridge,  MS  (Ad- 
vance   participation  I 1.30 

Blue  River  Channel,  Kansas  City,  MO     l'70 
Clarence  Cannon  Dam  and  Reservoir 

MO    

Harry  S.  Truman  Dam  and  Reservoir, 

MO 

Uttle  Blue  River  Lakes.  MO III     1^40 

Little  Blue  River  Channel.  MO 1.  70 

Mississippi    River.    Agricultural    Area 

No    8   (Elsberry),  MO... 9.  20 

Perry  County  Drainage  and  Leveo  Dis- 
tricts 1.  2,  and  3.  MO _.  2  OO 

Smlthvllle  Lake.  MO... .  3  80 

Great    Palls.    MT '_     2  90 

Libby  Additional  Units  and  Reregulat 

Ing    Dam.    MT 

Llbby  Dam.  Lake  Koocanusa.  MT 

Elizabeth,   NJ 1  gg 

Los   Esteros    Lake.    NM-."I11I"""     N/A 

Cattaraugus    Harbor.    NY 1  30 

Dunkirk   Harbor.  NY 2.  00 

East  Rockaway  Inlet-Rockaway  Inlet 

and  Jamaica  Bay   (Part  1),  NY N/A 

EUicott   Creek,   NY i.go 

Plr©  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point, 


2.00 

N/A 


NY 


2.  10 
90 


Irondequolt  Bay,  NY 1 

New  York  Harbor  Collection  and  Re- 
moval of  Drift,  NY  and  NJ 5  20 

Scajaquada   Creek,    NY 2.30 

Yonken,  NY 13.  go 


Aiww — Replacement  of  Federal  High- 
way  Bridges.    NC N/A 

B.  Everett  Jordan  Dam  and  I.ake,  NC    2.  70 
Carolina     Beach     and     Vicinity,     NC 

(Hurricane  protection) 2.60 

PaUs  Lake,  NC 2.  60 

Stanteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay,  NC 1.30 

WrlghtsvUle  Beach.  NC 1.25 

Alum  C^reek  Lake.  OH 0.  80 

Caesar  Creek  Lake,  OH 0.  39 

Chilllcothe.  OH 1.  ao 

Cuyahoga  River  Basin,  OH 1.07 

East  Fork  Lake,  OH 1.12 

MIU  Creek.  OH N/A 

Newark.  OH 2.20 

Point  Place,  Toledo,  OH 1.  14 

West  Harbor.  OH 2.  00 

Arcadia  Lake,  OK 1.  30 

Candy  Lake.  OK 1.  70 

Clayton  Lake,  OK 2.30 

Copan  Lake,  OK 2. 10 

Skiatook  Lake,  OK 2.  40 

Waurika  Lake.  OK N/A 

Applegate  Lake.  OR N/A 

Bonneville     Second     Powerhouse.     OR 

&  WA 2.60 

Lower    Columbia   River    Bank   Protec- 
tion. OR  &  WA 1.  00 

McNary   Lock    &    Dam,    Lake    Wallula, 

OR  &  WA _  N  A 

Willamette   River   Basin    Bank   Protec- 
tion, OR 1.07 

Willow  Creek  Lake,  OR 0.  39 

Chartlers  Creek.  PA 3.  40 

Covranesque  Lake.  PA N/A 

Presque  Isle  Peninsula.  PA N/A 

Tioga — Hammond  Lakes  .PA N/A 

Portugues  &  Bucana  Rivers.  PR 1.  10 

Cooper  River.  Charleston  Harbor,  SO...  1.20 

Little  River  Inlet,  SC  &  NC 1.40 

Aqullla  Lake.  TX 1.90 

Arkansas-Red    River    Basins    Chloride 

Control,  Area  VIII.  TX 1.30 

Brazos  Island  Harbor.  TX 0.  73 

Buffalo  Bayou  &  Tributaries.  TX 1.30 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Ship  Channel.  TX 2.30 

El  Paso,  TX 0.70 

Preeport    &    Vicinity,    TX    (Hurricane 

Flood   Protection) N/A 

GlWW-Chocolate  Bayou,  TX 1.30 

Highland  Bayou,  TX 2.  60 

Lakeview  Lake.  TX 2.30 

Lavon  Lake  Modification  and  East  Fork 

Channel  Improvement.  TX 0.61 

Mouth  of  Colorado  River.  TX 0.86 

Port  Arthur  and  vicinity.  TX   (Hurri- 
cane flood  protection) 1.60 

San  Antonio  Channel  improvement,  TX  0.  75 

San  Gabriel  River,  TX 2.70 

Taylors  Bayou.  TX 0.88 

Texas  City  &  vicinity.  TX   (Hurricane 

flood  protection)   (.$4.1  M) 0.73 

Texas  City   Channel   Industrial  Canal. 

TX    3.70 

Three  Rivers.  TX 2.  10 

Vlnce  and  Little  Vlnce  Bayous.  TX 0.  50 

Gathrlght  Dam  and  Lake  Moomaw.  VA  3.40 
Virginia  Beach,  VA  (1962  modification) 

(REIMB) 1.60 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  additional  units.  WA  1.  07 

Ice  Harbor  additional  units.  WA N/A 

Little    Goose   additional    units.    WA...  N/A 

Lower  Granite  Lock  and  Dam.  WA N/A 

Lower  Snake  River  F&WL   Compensa- 
tion. WA.  ID  &  OR 2.  80 

Beech  Fork  Lake.  WV 1.50 

Burnsvllle  Lake.  WV 1.  10 

R  D.  Bailey  Lake.  WV 0.  61 

Stonewall  Jackson  Lake.  WV 1.  12 

Prairie  Du  Chlen.  WI 2.03 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr  Presi(3ent,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  just  put  into  the 
Record  a  document  purportedly  showing 
that  the  cost  of  Tenn-Tom  is  more  than 


$3  billion.  I  stated  that  the  cost  given  to 
use  was  approximately  $1.7  billion. 

I  ask  the  Senator:  Do  his  figures  not 
show  that  the  estimated  Federal  con- 
struction of  Tenn-Tom  is  $1.7  billion? 
Do  his  figures  not  also  show  that  when 
you  add  on  things  like  channels  and 
locks  not  yet  authorized,  to  be  built  in 
the  next  century,  only  then  do  you  get 
up  to  $3  billion? 

I  ask  every  Senator  to  look  at  this  doc- 
ument. It  supports  precisely  what  I  said. 
It  does  not  support  a  present  cost  of 
Tenn-Tom  at  S3  billion.  Senators  owe  it 
to  themselves  to  look  at  what  the  actual 
cost  is. 

Mr.  COHEN.  A  page  of  history  is  worth 
a  volume  of  logic,  and  a  page  of  history 
in  water  projects  indicates  that  there 
has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  cost 
from  the  initial  estimate  furnished  by 
the  corps  to  the  ultimate  construction. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  through  some  techni- 
cality, it  may  be  that  my  name  has  not 
been  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  be  done  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  had  an  important  debate  this 
morning.  We  have  brought  forth  to  this 
body  some  numbers  which,  even  if  we 
have  not  finally  settled  upon  them,  are 
tilings  upon  which  agreement  can  be 
reached. 

More  and  more,  we  see  the  truth  of 
two  propositions.  The  first,  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  was  talking  about 
in  our  colloquy,  is  that  this  is  an  archaic 
system  of  random  political  award  in 
which  seemingly  free  goods  are  distrib- 
uted. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  Tennessee-Tombigbee,  if  it  cost  $3, 
would  not  be  worth  it.  It  is  the  damage 
it  will  do,  as  much  as  the  cost  it  will  in- 
cur, that  arouses  our  concern  in  the 
eloquent  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Second,  we  have  heard  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  speak  of  a  reality  which 
is  important.  He  spoke  of  the  have-nots, 
in  relation  to  water,  as  against  those  who 
have.  We  all  have  water,  but  what  has 
happened  is  that  the  political  nature  of 
the  allocation  of  these  resources  has  led 
to  misapplication. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will  never 
hear  a  word  from  me  against  the  Arkan- 
sas River  project.  I  think  it  made  sense. 
But  it  did  not  come  about  because  of  the 
sense  it  made  in  this  case  but  because 
of  the  people  who  sponsored  it.  That  is 
not  a  sustained  basis  for  public  policy. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  I  believe  the  Senator 
will  recall  that  the  same  kinds  of  argu- 
ment were  made  against  the  Arkansas 
River  project  as  are  being  made  against 
other  projects.  It  is  easy  to  look  back  and 
say  they  were  good.  It  takes  vision  to 
look  ahead  and  say  they  are  going  to 
work. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is  right, 
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because,  historically,  people  often  under- 
estimate benefits.  But  it  is  the  record  of 
this  Chamber,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, that  they  often  vastly  overesti- 
mate them. 

We  have  brought  up  issues  that  need 
to  be  resolved.  A  national  policy  needs  to 
be  put  in  place  which  is  not  iri  place. 

XTP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1088 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  $600  mllUcm  in 
targeted  fiscal  assistance  by  reducing 
spending  for  water  projects  by  an  equiva- 
lent amount) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maine  calls  for  a  reduction 
in  his  function  of  the  budget  of  $500 
million.  By  a  previous  agreement  with 
him.  I  am  sending  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  has  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  general  revenue-sharing  function 
of  the  budget  by  a  like  amount  in  order 
that  municipalities  and  other  units  of 
government,  pressed  by  the  oncoming  re- 
cession, might  feel  less  of  the  impact. 

I  note  that  section  850  of  the  budget, 
in  which  this  would  make  a  slight  in- 
crease, was  the  heaviest  cut  function  in 
the  entire  budget-cutting  process.  It  was 
reduced  by  a  quarter;  where  the  Presi- 
dent had  recommended  a  considerable 
figure,  and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee had  recommended  an  even  larger 
figure,  we  found  ourselves  reduced  to 
$6.3  billion. 

This  is  below  the  current  law  of  $8.5 
billion  and  well  below  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Finance  Committee  of  $9.6 
billion.  By  substituting  the  funds,  trans- 
ferring the  funds  within  the  resolution, 
we  would  get  back  to  $6.9  billion  which 
is  almost  a  third  less  than  the  requests 
of  the  Finance  Committee  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  unprinted 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  read  and  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
FoRD).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1066  to  the  amendment  No.  1733. 

In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  amend- 
ment No.  1733. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  lines  1  through  10,  and  Insert  in 
lieu: 

On  Page  10.  line  11,  strike  "$6,300,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "6,800,000,000". 

Add:  On  Page  10.  line  12,  strike  "$6,800,- 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$7,300,- 
000,000". 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  have  had  the  debate  that  we 
wished  to  have  this  morning  on  the  sub- 
ject of  water  resources.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  done  us  a  great  service  in 
this  regard. 

I  simply  wish  to  capsule  in  3  minutes 
the  reason  I  am  proposing  that  we  now 
vote  to  transfer  the  $500  million  that 


he  reduces  to  section  850,  the  funds  for 
general  revenue  sharing. 

The  current  law  for  revenue  sharing  is 
$8.5  billion.  It  is  the  cleanest,  most  di- 
rect aid  to  State  and  local  government 
we  have.  It  is  institutional.  It  has  been 
an  improvement  on  federalism  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  much  valued  and  ought 
to  be  preserved. 

Unhappily,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  administration  and  under 
the  forces  of  the  time,  and  although  the 
Finance  Committee  proposed  a  $9.6  bil- 
lion program,  we  have  before  us  a  pro- 
posal for  $6.3  billion.  This  would  be  a 
modest  increase,  a  useful  one.  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  no  specific  formula 
for  distribution  is  presented  here. 

In  particular  I  make  the  case  that  the 
formula  presented  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives is  in  no  way  contemplated. 
It  is  not  excluded,  but  certainly  not  con- 
templated. This  is  money  to  be  made 
available  for  decision  by  the  Finance 
Committee  in  the  first  instance  and,  of 
course,  the  Senate  itself  in  the  second. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
distinguished  managers  of  our  resolu- 
tion wish  to  comment  I  will  have  my  re- 
marics  concluded  as  such  and  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  when  the  manager  of  the 
resolution  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

I  thank  him  for  his  courtesy  in  allow- 
ing this  departure  from  the  established 
procedure.  It  is  yet  another  element  that 
bodes  well  for  those  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  who  will  be  following 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

It  could  be  that  I  do  have  here  the 
formula  that  the  administration  has 
proposed,  and  I  shall  address  some  re- 
marks to  that  because  that  is  the  only 
formula  we  do  have,  but  before  I  get 
into  it  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  want 
to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  President,  first,  with  respect  to 
the  position  that  we  are  now  in,  we  would 
be  voting  then  on  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment which  is  a  combination  of  the 
Cohen -Moynihan  approach,  namely,  to 
take  $500  million  out  of  fimction  300, 
water  resources,  and  transmit  that  or 
add  it  on  to  function  850,  for  an  in- 
crease in  revenue  sharing  for  the  munic- 
ipalities as  described  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  first  let  me  say  a  word 
about  water  projects  before  we  get  to  the 
transitional  aid  issue. 

We  have  heard  a  good  bit  about  tur- 
keys and  the  great  barbeque,  and  all  of 
these  other  particular  projects. 

In  the  education  of  this  Senator,  also, 
the  budget  process  has  to  be  an  educa- 
tion of  the  Senate  itself.  Senators  time 
and  again  and  the  chairmen  will  tell  us 
from  the  different  committees:  "You  are 
not  a  hne  itemizing  committee;  you  do 
not  have  the  authorization;  you  do  not 
have  the  in-depth  hearing:  you  cannot 
go  after  these  single  projects." 

And  then  we  come  to  the  Chamber 
itself.  I  am  not  telling  Senators  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  do  this.  This 
is  just  a  reminder  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess and  how  it  is  bound  to  work.  Sena- 
tors select  out  individual  projects  like 


the  Tombigbee  Dam  or  the  Arkansas- 
Oklahoma,  Kerr-McClellan.  making 
Tulsa  a  seaport,  and  several  others  that 
they  have  found. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin found  one  up  in  his  backyard  that 
he  did  not  like. 

From  the  process  of  Budget  Commit- 
tee members,  honestly,  these  individual 
projects  should  come  out  and  be  de- 
bated in  the  authorizing  and  particu- 
larly in  the  appropriations  committees. 

But  in  consideration  of  the  overall 
budget  process,  they  are  bound  to  be 
considered.  So  once  again,  as  a  little  re- 
minder, we  point  out  that  it  is  inevitable 
many  times  that  these  things  will  come 
out  and  it  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Budget 
Committee  but  I  think  really  a  feeling 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate. 

But,  as  we  pick  out  individual  proj- 
ects let  us  look  with  a  broader  view  and 
a  vision  to  water  and  water  resources. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  pointed  out,  the  next  American 
resource  crisis  in  America  is  going  to  be 
water. 

I  never  forget  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  com- 
ing out  of  Plains.  Ga..  and  the  first  thing 
he  recommended  when  he  got  to  town 
was  to  do  away  with  water  resource  proj- 
ects, reclamation  projects,  development 
and  everything  else. 

A  great  advantage  of  service  in  the 
Senate  is  to  listen  to  those  who  partici- 
pated in  and  are  benefited  by  water  proj- 
ects, and  then  one  understands  the  tre- 
mendous benefits  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

For  example,  the  use  of  water  in  the 
Midwest  has  been  of  vital  concern  for 
the  past  75  years.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  different  Governors  started 
working  out  on  a  bipartisan  fashion,  11- 
State  usages  of  the  waters  from  the  Colo- 
rado River.  The  Senator  from  Arizona, 
the  conscience  of  the  conservative.  Barry 
GoLDWATER,  Will  talk  about  different 
things,  but  he  will  get  really  livid  when 
he  talks  about  the  waters  of  the  Colorado 
River  because  he  can  feel  it  and  when 
one  hears  him,  one  feels  it.  We  need  that 
experience  because  we  come  to  realize 
that  historically  on  balance  these  things 
deserve  a  resounding  vote  of  approval. 

The  entire  cost  of  them  over  the  years 
has  been  some  $9  biUion  in  projects.  The 
croplands,  the  agricultural  produce  from 
the  reclaimed  resources  in  1  year  amount 
to  $9  billion. 

These  cost-benefit  ratios  one  will  hear 
time  and  again  from  different  Senators 
using  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  measure  of 
cost  and  benefits  and  everything  else  of 
that  kind.  I  suggest  that  we  look  and 
find  out  just  what  water  projects  have 
done.  Senators  from  North  I^ikota  and 
South  Dakota  and  coming  down  the  Mid- 
west will  tell  us  if  we  look  at  the  old 
map  that  would  be  desert  land  had  it 
not  been  for  the  reclamation  and  water 
projects. 

What  is  the  objection  right  this  min- 
ute to  the  MX  dispersal?  Water.  That 
is  what  it  Is.  It  is  not  defense  of  the 
country,  not  patriotism,  not  whether  it 
is  a  wise  thing  militarily  or  a  good  strat- 
egy. The  real  crunch  at  this  point  is  the 
same  crunch  we  had  at  the  turn  of  the 
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century.  75  years  ago,  and  that  is  water. 
because  they  are  going  to  consume  all  the 
water  in  that  particular  area. 
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projects  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
Moynihan  amendment,  with  the  pro- 
posed transfer  to  transitional  aid.  We 


above,  we  have  heard  enough  of  that 
talk. 
So  much  for  the  projects  themselves 
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Thereupon,  in  a  few  months,  we  rec- 
onciled, and  the  result  was  a  dual  ap- 

^-v,  f/%  tVta  nfat.oe  oTiri  a  nronortion  to 


give  some  additional  funds  to  the  States. 

Yet  we  look  at  the  States — and  mine 

is  no  exception.  The  problem  in  Colum- 


would  say  advisedly,  from  just  the  little 
experience  I  have,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
President,    within    the    ADDroDrtations 
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century.  75  years  ago,  and  that  is  water. 
because  they  are  going  to  consume  all  the 
water  in  that  particular  area. 

So  I  do  not  think  it  serves  us  well  to 
discuss  the  £dleged  turkeys.  I  do  not  have 
to  use  any  better  descriptive  language 
than  the  President  himself  on  a  par- 
ticular project.  As  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Georgia  said,  and  I  will  give 
S«iators  his  picture  if  they  want  it.  the 
greatest  day  in  the  history  of  Georgia. 
he  said,  was  when  we  got  the  Russell 
Dam.  The  greatest  day  in  the  history 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  when  we  got 
the  Russell  Dam. 

We  will  find  that  coming  down  to 
Savaimah  from  the  headwaters  of  Geor- 
gia, Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  coming  right  on  down 
the  borderline  between  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina  is  the  Hart  well  Dam, 
which  has  paid  for  itself,  and  Clark's  Hill, 
which  is  paying  for  itself  with  interest. 
These  are  very,  very  valid  projects.  We 
do  not  have  to  wonder  about  their  cost/ 
benefit  ratios. 

But  In  between  that  arid  spot  where 
once  again  man's  ingenuity  for  engi- 
neering can  go  to  create  a  dam  or  lake 
and  develop  a  hydroelectric  project,  you 
find  with  a  press  of  a  button  back  in 
Atlanta  that  you  no  longer  have  an  arid, 
dry  situation. 

As  the  former  Congressman,  Bryan 
Dom,  from  that  particular  district  said. 
a  jackrabbit  crossing  that  swamp  would 
have  to  pack  its  lunch  because  there  is 
nothing  there.  The  nature  boys  come 
running  out  of  all  the  areas  and  they  talk 
about  animals  and  all  sorts  of  devasta- 
tion, the  greatest  devastation  that  you 
have  ever  seen,  and  it  is  zilch.  They  have 
not  been  there.  They  have  not  seen  it 
because  no  one  goes  there.  In  fact,  there 
are  signs  all  around  saying  "danger  to 
your  life."  over  the  rocks  and  everything 
else,  because  they  are  going  to  punch  the 
button  and  there  is  going  to  be  14  feet  of 
water,  and  it  is  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

So  they  conceived  of  the  Russel  Dam. 
and  in  instituting  it  Jimmy  Carter,  who 
was  the  Governor,  called  it  the  greatest 
day  in  the  history  of  the  State.  But  when 
he  got  to  Washington  it  is  a  boondoggle 
and  a  turkey,  and  a  barbecue  date. 

He  was  going  to  discipline  the  Congress 
for  their  wasteful  ways.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  the  Congress  overrode  him.  and 
it  should  have.  It  is  the  best  investment 
that  billion  doUars.  that  was  ever  spent, 
to  get  a  waterway  up  to  Tulsa.  I  probably 
would  have  been  one  of  the  first  ones  to 
question  it.  But  it  has  been  proved  valid. 
It  is  better  than  sitting  on  gold  in  Kan- 
sas because  of  inflation  and  other 
changes  since  it  was  approved  and  built. 
It  has  been  a  tremendous  return  to  the 
people. 

So.  overall,  I  would  emphasize  that 
reclamation  and  water,  and  water  proj- 
ects, are  something  to  invest  in.  and  we 
should  definitely  favor  it.  There  is  a 
tremendous  payoff,  particularly  now 
with  the  recession  and  problems  of  un- 
employment. There  projects  are  winners 
at  creating  jobs,  better  than  the  coun- 
tercyclical programs,  and  grabbing  them 
up  like  we  did  has  paid  off  better  than 
our  zeal  in  the  inner  cities.  It  is  water 
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projects  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
Moynihan  amendment,  with  the  pro- 
posed transfer  to  transitional  aid.  We 
know  these  water  resource  projects.  We 
know  the  construction.  We  know  the 
wages  earned  by  those  wage  earners  in 
those  jobs. 

But  here  in  this  budget.  Mr.  President. 
we  have  been  caused  to  constitute  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  unemployment  because  we 
are  cutting  the  budget.  We  came  forward 
earlier  with  the  particular  figures.  They 
have  been  cited,  but  I  cite  them  again 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  because  the 
news  stories  say  'untouchable  water  re- 
sources." "the  boondoggles  and  the  tur- 
keys and  the  barbecues,"  they  say  we  are 
going  to  have,  "the  great  barbecue." 

Well,  if  you  look  at  the  figures,  Mr. 
President,  in  1977  it  was  at  $3.2  billion. 
In  1978  it  went  up  to  $3.5  billion.  In  1979 
to  $3.9  billion,  and  this  year,  the  present 
fiscal  year,  we  were  spending  at  the  rate 
of  $4.2  billion. 
Now,  that  is  in  regular  current  dollars. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year.  President 
Carter  cut  that  back  $100  million  in  his 
January  budget,  and  in  March  he  cut  it 
another  $200  million,  and  when  the 
Budget  Committee  met  we  cut  it  another 
$200  million,  so  that  actually  in  this 
budget  resolution  we  have  projected  $3.7 
billion  or  a  cut  of  $0.5  billion,  which 
amounts  to  more  than  a  10-percent  cut. 
In  real  or  constant  dollars,  it  is  a  cut  of 
$0.9  billion,  almost  $1  billion,  if  you 
please,  in  water  resources  projects. 

We  discused  that  same  Russell  Dam. 
We  discussed  that  same  rediversion 
canal.  I  have  one  where  they  have  a  re- 
diversion  canal,  and  they  are  nmning 
out  of  areas  to  dredge,  and  in  the  end 
we  are  going  to  save  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  dredging  costs  if  we  can  get 
it  redi verted.  But  the  Crops  is  giving 
notice  that  come  June  they  are  not  issu- 
ing any  new  contracts.  There  is  going  to 
be  a  holdup.  There  is  going  to  be  unem- 
ployment, and  there  are  going  to  be  some 
layoffs.  But  I  think  perhaps  they  are 
going  to  have  to  do  that.  Mr.  President, 
because  the  name  of  the  game  is  to  whip 
inflation.  Inflation  is  the  enemy,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  fighting  against. 

Perhaps,  instead  of  the  $60  million 
that  would  be  allocated  for  that  Russell 
Dam.  because  of  inflation,  we  will  not 
expend  that  entire  amount,  expend  only 
half  of  it  or  even  less.  That  is  the  very 
value,  you  might  caU  it,  of  the  congres- 
sional oversight  or  review,  because  we 
can  gage  these  things.  We  have  a  very 
difficult  time  trying  to  turn  on  and  off. 
and  to  start  projects  and  then  stop  them. 
They  talk  about  every  one  of  these  proj- 
ects continuing  on.  Like  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers projects.  I  watched  Congress 
build  the  FBI  Building,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  start  around  $20  million,  and 
ended  up  at  $70  million  or  $80  milhon.  I 
remember  when  I  was  involved  with  the 
budget,  it  was  costing  $1  million  a  day 
in  cost  overruns. 

The  Madison  Library,  that  has  gone 
up.  Everything  we  have  aroimd  here  has 
gone  up.  It  is  not  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
alone ;  it  is  all  construction  and  particu- 
larly congressional  construction.  So  do 
not  excoriate  just  the  Corps  as  if  we  in- 
vented prudence  in  this  body.  Heavens 


above,  we  have  heard  enough  of  that 
talk. 
So  much  for  the  projects  themselves 
The  Budget  Committee  has  looked  at 
them  in  the  overall.  We  approve  of  proj- 
ects to  improve  our  water  resources.  That 
is  one  of  the  best  investments  we  have 
ever  made,  particularly  in  the  West  and 
the  Midwest,  and  particularly  now  here 
with  flood  control.  We  have  had  floods 
down  in  Jackson,  Miss,  we  have  had 
floods  in  other  parts.  I  saw  on  the 
60  Minutes  show  a  Columbia  River  proj- 
ect in  Termessee  which  looked  like  it  was 
going  to  be  a  stagnant  pond.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  I  commend  CBS  for  ex- 
posing that.  It  is  a  matter  of  exposing 
and  eliminating  waste. 

But  to  find  one  that  is  bad,  let  us  not 
RO  overboard  as  the  Congress  is  wont  to 
do.  That  is  our  trouble  in  national  de- 
fense. We  found  one  war  that  was  bad, 
Vietnam.  We  have  that  moving  group 
on  this  floor  of  the  Senate  that  says  there 
is  never  going  to  be  any  defense.  We 
are  never  going  to  have  registration  or 
an  army  or  anything.  We  are  just  going 
to  lay  down  and  smile  and  grin,  I  guess, 
and  pray  and  petition  the  World  Court 
and  the  United  Nations. 
So  here  we  are. 

Now  moving  on  to  the  Moynihan 
amendment  and  the  transitional  aid, 
there  again.  Mr.  President,  we  thought 
we  had  the  President's  approval.  We  were 
meeting — I  say  others  really  because  I 
only  was  in  the  meeting  at  times— but 
it  was  the  leadership  meeting,  and  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  for  it.  particularly 
our  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
think  when  the  bond  market  slumped 
about  a  month  ago.  at  the  behest  of  the 
majority  leader  and  Senator  MtisKiE,  our 
chairman  of  the  committee,  there  were 
leadership  meetings  with  participants 
not  only  from  the  House  side  and  the 
Senate  but  also  from  the  White  House, 
and  it  was  a  marathon  session,  around- 
the-clock,  including  Sunday  and  late  at 
night  for  at  least  8  days. 

Under  the  leadership  drive  of  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  we  got  a  general  feel  that 
something  had  to  be  done,  that  we  had 
to  respond  and  respond  now.  It  was  uni- 
formly agreed  across  the  board  that  we 
had  to  cut  and  that  we  had  to  balance 
the  budget.  Part  of  that  was  my  particu- 
lar job.  I  served  20  years  ago  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine.  Sen- 
ator MusKiE — we  served  on  an  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  Advisory  Commis- 
sion. Senator  Ribicoff  and  1  were  ap- 
pointed bv  President  Eisenhower. 

I  was  talking  revenue  sharing  when 
he.  the  Senator,  was  talking  rural  devel- 
opment, and  the  flrst  bill  I  introduced 
then,  in  February  of  1967.  was  for  State 
revenue  sharing. 

On  the  back  row  was  my  good  friend 
Robert  Kennedy.  He  said,  "I  cannot  send 
that  money  to  .'  Ibany."  He  said,  "The 
city  of  New  York  would  never  see  it."  He 
said.  "We  cannot  send  revenue  sharing 
to  Albany.  The  city  of  New  York  would 
never  see  it."  said  the  late  Robert 
Kennedy. 

So  I  said,  "Bobby,  what  do  you  intend 
to  do?"  He  said.  "Well,  it  sounds  like  a 
good  idea."  and  he  then  introduced  a  bill 
for  revenue  sharing  to  the  municipalities 
and  counties. 
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Thereupon,  in  a  few  months,  we  rec- 
onciled, and  the  result  was  a  dual  ap- 
proach to  the  States  and  a  proportion  to 
the  mimicipallties,  and  the  proportion 
to  each  was  put  in  law  with  $2.3  billion 
going  to  our  States  and  $4.6  billion  to 
the  municipalities,  and  the  proportion 
constitutes  $288  million  to  the  city  of 
New  York.  We  had  not  cut  that  at  all.  We 
had  not  cut  out  the  cities.  I  have  lost  my 
share  for  education  in  the  State's  needs, 
and  I  have  to  lose  that  willingly  if  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  back  on  some 
thing  and  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low me  to  make  a  statement  in  response 
to  his  in  this  regard? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  that  It 
will  be  my  purpose  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  propose  that  the  $500  million 
that  would  be  transferred  to  function  850 
be  used  for  State  revenue  sharing. 

The  Senator  is,  of  course,  correct  that 
it  is  State  revenue  sharing  that  has  been 
completely  wiped  out.  That  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  bad  idea,  a  wrong  precedent,  de- 
stroying a  really  creative  introduction 
into  the  federalism  of  this  country. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  guarantee  the  out- 
come. Our  chairman  very  accurately 
states  that  we  appropriate  to  general 
poses.  But  that  will  be  my  purpose  and 
I  wish  that  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

I  hope  now  that  Senators  will  cooper- 
ate, because  this  budget  process  is  most 
complex. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  taking  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  mind  so  much  the  time,  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding. I  see  our  good  friends  here 
from  the  Policy  Committee  at  the  table. 
They  come  up  and  say:  "What  is  the 
vote?"  And  the  vote  is  a  moving  target. 

How  in  the  world  do  you  decide?  We 
are  given  multiple  choice  questions  down 
here  in  the  well.  It  is  true  or  false;  you 
vote  yes  or  no. 

When  the  Senator  presented  it,  he 
said  municipalities,  but  not  he  says  it  is 
States. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
said — I  hope  I  am  not  wrong — that  clear- 
ly we  would  not  specify  what  particular 
form  would  emerge  from  the  Finance 
Committee — and  we  cannot — but  I  am 
saying  it  would  be  my  purpose  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  purpose  this  be 
added  to  the  State  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  not  the  munici- 
palities? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Not  to  local  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Not  to  local  revenue 
sharing. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  this  is  success- 
ful. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  save  us  a  good  bit  of  time  about 
the  transitional  aid. 

I  was  prepared  to  debate  a  little  bit 
on  the  Cohen  amendment  and  then  on 
the  Moynihan  transitional  amendment. 
Now  we  have  a  funding  proposal  for  the 
State  revenue  sharing  and  he  is  appeal- 
ing to  my  heart.  I  really  would  love  to 


give  some  additional  funds  to  the  States. 

Yet  we  look  at  the  States — and  mine 
is  no  exception.  The  problem  in  Colum- 
bia is  what  to  do  with  the  reserve,  what 
to  do  with  the  surplus.  I  am  being 
constantly  beseeched  by  our  distin- 
guished Governor — and  one  of  my  best 
friends — to  please  support  this  program 
and  that  project,  when  down  there  in 
Columbia,  S.C,  they  all  are  trying  to 
find  out  what  to  do  with  the  reserve 
and  whether,  constitutionally,  they  can 
maintain  it. 

Alask'\  is  getting  up  a  new  plan  to 
mail  yoi;  money  depending  on  how  long 
you  hve  there.  Texas  is  trying  to  find 
out  what  to  do  with  the  money,  and 
on  down  the  line. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  chart  that 
shows  the  States  have  tremendous  sur- 
pluses. 1  have  seen  one.  There  are  some 
short  changed. 

Be  thai  as  it  may,  I  thought  that  the 
administration,  then,  would  support,  be- 
cause they  have  constantly  supported,  a 
$2.3  billion  cut  from  State  revenue 
sharing. 

I  would  just,  by  ways  of  emphasis, 
then,  turn  to  the  Budget  Committee 
recommendation.  The  Cohen  amend- 
ment, would  require  at  least  a  20-percent 
cut  in  the  construction  and  operation 
of  the  water  resource  projects  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  other  agencies. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  already  as- 
sumed outlay  reductions  in  water  re- 
sources ectivities  of  $400  million  below 
the  President's  January  budget  and  $300 
million  below  the  revised  March  request. 
In  addition,  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion represents  a  cut  of  about  10  percent 
from  the  current  level  of  construction 
and  operation  and  could  cause  delays  at 
over  200  projects. 

The  proposed  cut  in  this  amendment 
of  another  $500  million,  I  respectfully 
submit,  would  be  devastating.  It  would 
slow  down  flood  control  projects  that 
reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  property 
from  flooding.  It  would  delay  hydroelec- 
tric dams  that  help  reduce  the  country's 
dependence  on  energy  supplies. 

One  of  the  biggest  Increases  in  the 
budget,  one  that  keeps  going  on  up.  is 
the  energy  area. 

This  amendment  would  shorten  the 
operating  hours  and  reduce  capacity  at 
navigational  locks  and  dams,  and  allow 
increased  silting  of  ship  channels  and 
harbors 

I  asked.  Mr.  President,  about  the  locks 
and  dams.  They  tell  me  that  would  have 
to  be  determined  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Appropriations  Committee  treats 
that. 

Does  the  Senator  have  a  question? 

Mr.  COHEN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  mentioned 
hydroelectric  power.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  favors  the  construction  of  the  small 
hydroelectric  facilities.  But  my  imder- 
standing  is  that  of  the  203  water  projects 
contained  In  the  fiscal  1981  budget  for 
the  Army  Corps,  only  21  produce  hydro- 
power.  Most  are  navigation  or  flood  con- 
trol projects. 

Mr.    HOTJ.TNOS.    Mr.    President,    I 


would  say  advisedly,  from  just  the  little 
experience  I  have,  if  you  please.  Mr. 
President,  within  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  you  get  incremental 
shares  that  come  along  on  the  hydro- 
electric projects.  When  you  are  looking 
for  savings  and  you  are  a  Senator  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  we  start  off. 
for  example,  with  the  Russell  Dam, 
which  is  $500  million.  But  this  year's 
increment  is  a  $60-million  increment.  So 
if  I  am  a  Senator  and  I  am  trying  to 
make  that  cut,  that  generally  is  where 
the  cuts  are  going  to  come  from,  the 
hydroelectric. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  looked  at  the  budget,  would  he 
not  find  that  there  are  21  hydro  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  alone  and  that 
the  total  number  of  projects  is  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  75  to  85 
nationwide,  some  of  which  are  very  large 
projects? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  that  information 
and  that  valuable  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  a  20-percent  cut  in  wa- 
ter projects  would  affect  the  adequacy 
of  future  water  supplies  for  municipal, 
industrial  and  agricultural  purposes. 

A  $500  million  cut  in  water  resources 
could  delay  installation  of  additional  hy- 
droelectric generating  capacity  at  the 
Bonneville  (Oregon-Washington)  and 
Chief  Joseph  (Washington)  Dams  and 
could  delay  construction  of  new  hydro- 
power  dams  such  as  the  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell I>am  (Georgia-South  Carolina)  and 
the  Harry  S  Tnmian  Dam   (Missouri). 

The  amendment  could  postpone  fur- 
ther construction  of  an  enlarged  lock  and 
dam  26  on  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
is  needed  to  relieve  barge  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  could  reduce  operating  hours 
of  other  locks,  dams  and  bridges  to  less 
than  24  hours  per  day. 

ConstructlOTi  of  navigational  f£u;ilitles. 
such  as  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Wa- 
terway (Alabama-Mississippi) .  Red  River 
Waterway  (Louisiana) .  and  Charleston 
Harbor  (South  Carolina)  could  be  de- 
layed. 

The  amendment  could  force  slower 
construction  of  flood  control  projects 
such  as  Stonewall  Jackson  Lake  (West 
Virginia).  Lakeview  Lake  (Texas),  and 
Dry  Creek  Lake  (California). 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  because  Con- 
gress is  not  likely  to  impose  a  reduction 
in  the  water  resources  project,  the 
amendment  is  likely  to  encourage  spend- 
ing that  would  be  now  for  aid  to  the 
States  without  any  assumed  savings.  In 
other  words,  if  you  put  additional  funds 
onto  the  States  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram, the  committee's  plan  for  budget 
balance  will  be  jeopardized. 

If  the  proposed  savings  are  realized, 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  recognize  the 
savings  in  the  second  resolution  and  to 
consider  the  provision  of  a  funding  al- 
lowance for  further  aid  to  the  States. 

But  I  think  that  the  Governors  and 
everyone  else  has  now  become  reconciled 
to  the  budget  savings  upon  which  we 
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substitute  for  the  Cohen  amendment.  Is    $500  million  out  of  that  function,  then        Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
that  the  parliamentary  situation?  adds  $500  million  to  the  function  that     the  Cohen  amendment. 
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found  agreement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Capitol,  and  particularly  with  the  White 
House  itself. 

Now.  this  is  a  new  one  to  me.  I  have 
been  looking  over  35  amendments,  in- 
cluding several  that  are  going  to  come 
and  try  to  increase,  actually,  the  State 
aid  or  the  State's  share  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, save  and  excepting  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas. I  think  his  has  a  variable  approach 
to  it,  to  go  for  categorical  grants,  rather 
than  the  revenue  sharing.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  we  will  take  that  up  at  the 
time. 

This  amendment  should  be  judged  in 
light  of  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation for  a  $0.9  billion,  $900  million, 
cut  in  constant  dollars  to  already  on- 
going projects.  The  Corps  and  the 
projects  themselves  are  in  distress  over 
it.  They  are  going  to  have  to  suffer  that 
distress.  We  are  all  going  to  have  to 
sacrifice  some  in  various  places,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  program  areas  that  is  al- 
ready doing  its  fair  share  in  trying  to 
get  us  toward  that  balanced  budget.  We 
have  to  oppose  the  Cohen  amendment. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question. 
The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  also  on 
the  Budget  Committee. 

During  our  debate  on  this  matter  in 
the  Budget  Committee,  it  was  made  very 
clear  that  the  cut  we  made  was  probably 
deeper  than  was  in  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  the  country  because  it  is  going 
to  have  the  effect  of  causing  these  proj- 
ects to  cost  more.  It  is  going  to  stretch 
them  out  and  increase  their  costs.  I  felt 
we  cut  too  deeply.  The  idea  of  cutting 
another  20  percent  is  almost  irrational. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  We  now  have  a  shortfall 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  more  than 
$200  million  right  now,  money  taken  for 
floods,  principally.  That  is  in  ongoing 
projects.  That  is  right  now.  Then  we  cut 
some  $400  million  from  current  law. 
which  is  below  in  current  dollars  where 
we  are  now. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  the  table 
I  put  in  the  Record,  it  will  show  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  constant  dollars 
have  been  continuously  going  down.  We 
do  not  have  the  money  to  finish  the 
projects  we  now  have.  To  take  $500  mil- 
lion out  of  a  $1.4  billion  construction 
program  would  almost  cut  ongoing  work 
in  half.  All  of  our  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds,  which  includes  keeping  all 
of  the  harbors  and  navigational  chan- 
nels in  the  country  open,  is  only  about 
$900  million.  And  that  is  also  hydro- 
power  plants  maintenance  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  water  resources  functions.  It 
would  be  incredible,  the  effect  of  this,  if 
the  Congress  were  silly  enough  to  pass 

Mr.  COHEN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  "J 
Mr,  ROLLINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to  vield. 
Mr.  COHEN.  The  Senator  suggested  it 
would  be  irrational  to  make  that  kind  of 
a  cut.  Yet  I  look  through  the  votes  in 
the  Budget  Committee  and  I  see  that  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine. 
the  clialrman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
made  a  motion  to  cut  some  $300  million 


out  of  the  budget,  for  water  projects. 
Senators  Muskie,  Chh-es,  Biden,  Hart, 

METZENBAtTM,        MOYNIHAN,        EXON,        and 

Bellmon  voted  for  the  $300  million  cut. 
That  was  later  reversed,  but  we  had  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  vot- 
ing to  cut  some  $300  million  out  of  the 
water  project  budget.  Row  rational  was 
that? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  U  the  Senator  will 
check  the  record,  that  had  to  do  partially 
with  the  waterway  user  charge  issue, 
which  was  a  separate  matter. 

Mr.  COHEN.  As  I  suggested  in  my 
opening  remarks,  I  would  support  an  in- 
crease in  the  user  charge  to  offset  my 
proposed  cut. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  very  much  to  support  the 
pending  amendment.  It  would  restore  to 
function  850  the  room  for  the  transi- 
tional assistance  program  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Does  the  Senator  know  it  has  been 
corrected?  It  is  the  State  revenue  shar- 
ing, not  the  transitional  assistance  item. 
That  is  causing  some  confusion.  That 
has  been  revised.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  said,  as  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  that  it  was  revised.  The 
amendment  reads  a  figure  amount,  but 
the  Senator  said  it  would  be  his  intent 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
to  press  for  extra  funds  to  go  to  State 
revenue  funds  and  not  the  transitional 
assistance  program  proposed  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  the  Senator  would 
be  kind  enough  to  yield,  I  was  explicit  in 
saying  that  we  could  in  no  way  permit 
any  of  the  committees  to  allow  for  such 
a  program.  I  supported  a  personal  pref- 
erence with  respect  to  this  amendment. 
The  Senator  from  California  is  entirely 
correct  if  he  foresees  that  this  may  be 
used  for  the  transitional  program.  It  may 
very  well  be. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  assume  that 
the  amendment  has  been  improved  by 
that  change.  But,  nonetheless,  I  have 
concerns  about  it.  It  is  consistent  with  my 
alternate  budget  that  I  am  going  to  call 
up  I  hope  later  today,  although  I  have 
a  somewhat  lower  outlay  rate  based  on 
assumed  late  enactment  of  the  program. 
The  pending  amendment  would  as- 
sume a  cut  in  water  project  funding  of 
$500  million  below  the  level  assumed  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in  func- 
tion 300.  I,  too,  believe  a  further  cut  in 
water  projects  is  a  possibility.  My  alter- 
native proposal  assumes  a  cut  in  water 
project  funding  of  $300  million  below  the 
level  of  the  Budget  Committee,  a  slightly 
more  moderate  position  with  respect  to 
water  projects  than  that  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Maine.  So  the  Senator's 
legislative  assumptions  are  remarkably 
like  two  of  my  own.  and  I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  support  the  amendment.  It  is 
not  hard  to  imagine  another  $200  million 
being  saved  by  further  slowing  or  cutting 
back  on  water  projects. 


However,  much  as  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port the  amendment,  I  cannot.  I  cannot 
because  the  legislative  assumptions 
which  we  make  in  adopting  budget  num- 
bers are  not  binding.  They  are  just  fig- 
ures that  are  presented  for  discussion 
and  for  consideration.  They  are  not  bind- 
ing. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  cut  more 
than  water  projects  from  function  300. 
It  has  assumed  the  elimination  of  the  en- 
tire land  and  water  conservation  fund  In 
achieving  its  numbers.  My  own  substitute 
would  restore  $700  million  to  this  func- 
tion for  that  fund  which  is  used  to  pur- 
chase State  and  Federal  parklands  be- 
fore the  cost  of  that  land  goes  out  of 
sight  or  before  the  land  is  developed  be- 
yond redemption.  This  amendment  re- 
stores none  of  that  money. 

The  amendment  would  further  cut  the 
budget  in  this  function  without  guaran- 
teeing that  the  cut  would  apply  only  to 
water  projects.  For  that  reason,  and  that 
reason  alone,  I  cannot  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Has  he  contrived  a 
place  for  amending  the  budget  resolution 
to  specific  subf unctions?  I  did  not  think 
that  was  possible. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  The  Senator  is 
not  able  to  make  specific  assumptions. 
That  is  one  problem  with  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Would  it  not  follow 
that  the  Senator  would  have  the  same 
problem  with  his  amendment  which  I  am 
interested  in  supporting? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  because  my  num- 
bers are  higher  so  there  is  much  more 
room  in  my  amendment. 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  But  there  is  no 
specificity. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No.  There  cannot  be 
specificity,  but  there  is  much  more  room 
so  a  logical  assumption  can  be  made. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  not  dispute  the 
Senator  on  that,  but  I  say  that  if  this 
Congress  wants  to  go,  as  this  Senate  has 
the  opportunity  right  now,  on  record  as 
to  what  is  to  be,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  spoke  of  the 
haves  and  have-nots  of  water,  and  we 
have  talked  of  the  absurdities  of  the  pro- 
gram, here  is  a  chance  to  take  a  proven 
choice  away  from  a  controversial  area 
where  money  is  wasted  and  put  it  to  uses 
which  are  necessary  in  the  context  of  an 
incoming  recession,  an  oncoming  reces- 
sion, a  recession  that  seems  to  me  to  re- 
quire that  we  do  something  about  the 
finances  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  that  crisis  begins  to  develop. 
There  are  States  with  reserves.  God  bless 
them.  Most  have  none  such.  Almost  no 
city  has  such  in  our  part  of  the  Nation. 
In  any  event,  we  have  had  a  good  debate 
here  this  morning  and  if  the  chairman  is 
prepared,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  the  chairman 
yields,  will  he  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  inquire  of  the  Parliamentarian.  We 
have  a  Moynihan  amendment  that  is  a 
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substitute  for  the  Cohen  amendment.  Is 
that  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryori.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  that  if  the  Cohen 
amendment  were  tabled,  it  would  carry 
with  it  the  Moynihsin  amendment.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  merely  ask  that  to 
establish  the  record.  I  am  not  disposed 
to  table  at  this  point.  I  think  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  and  vote. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  comment. 
There  aure  at  least  two  reasons  to  vote 
against  the  Moynihan  amendment.  I 
think  the  point  has  been  adequately 
made  that  water  projects  in  this  country 
have  been  adequately  cut  in  past  years. 
I  need  not  apologize  for  my  enthusiasm 
for  reforming  the  water  program  of  this 
country.  I  think  the  only  substantive 
measure  pending  in  the  Congress  to  re- 
form it  is  my  bill.  The  good  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoYNniAN)  is  my  prime 
cosponsor.  But  I  repeat,  it  serves  no  use- 
ful purpose  to  completely  dismantle  a 
water  program  when  we  know  that  we 
are  going  to  have  to  fund  in  the  future 
not  less  but  more  for  water. 

Also,  if  there  are  absurdities  in  this 
program,  I  submit  to  the  Senate  by  cut- 
ting it  we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  the 
absurdities. 

There  are  obviously  those  that  are  go- 
ing to  get  funded  that  are  going  to  con- 
tinue to  be  on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  We  are 
going  to  end  up  with  as  many  irrational 
decisions  as  we  have  now.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  leave  it  at  the  meager  level  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has;  then  all  of 
those  who  are  so  concerned  today  about 
pork,  about  turkeys,  will  join  in  reform- 
ing the  water  program  so  that  we  can 
then  have  adequate  dollars  to  pay  for  a 
real  water  program.  Do  not  cut  it  back 
until  there  is  nothing  left.  Then  we  shall 
have  the  job,  when  it  is  reformed,  of  try- 
ing to  put  money  in  water  programs. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator  al- 
low a  statement  from  his  cosponsor  in 
that  regard? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  glad  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  will  be  prob- 
lems no  matter  how  it  comes  out.  I  hope 
we  do  indeed  press  forward  with  the 
proposal  he  has  just  made. 

Re  is  right.  He  has  been  a  pioneer.  Re 
has  seen  visions  of  rationahty  which 
have,  so  far,  eluded  this  body.  He  knows 
how  proud  I  am  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  the  enterprise. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  greatly  appreciate 
those  comments  and  I  do  intend  to  press 
forward  for  reform.  I  do  not  want  anyone 
to  mistake  my  position.  The  real  funding 
for  water  projects  in  this  country  is  down 
50  percent  in  real  dollars  over  the  last 
15  years.  I  believe  that  is  enough.  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  proceed  from  that  level 
and  try  to  reform  it.  We  are  going  to 
end  up  needing  more  money  in  water 
projects  in  years  to  come. 

I  hope  that  because  I  am  for  it,  no  one 
misunderstands,  I  intend  to  support  the 
Budget  Committee's  level,  which  is  a  sub- 
stantial cut. 

The  second  reason  to  vote  against  the 
Moynihan  amendment  is  that  it  does  cut 


$500  million  out  of  that  function,  then 
adds  $500  million  to  the  fimction  that 
includes  general  revenue  sharing.  On  the 
one  hand,  he  says  it  is  general  revenue 
sharing.  Another  Senator  comes  and  says 
it  is  assistance  for  the  large  cities  that 
are  in  trouble. 

We  do  not  know  what  it  is  for,  but  we 
do  know  that  we  are  going  to  cut  water 
and  put  $500  million  in  a  fimction,  either 
for  general  revenue  sharing  or  special 
assistance  to  those  large  cities  of  Amer- 
ica that  the  President  and  a  few  others 
think  cannot  get  through  this  recession. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  finish  this  one 
thought  and  I  shall  yield. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that,  in- 
deed, there  was  a  vote  in  the  Conamittee 
on  the  Budget  on  that  $500  miUion.  The 
vote  was  13  to  4  against.  To  put  $500 
million  in  for  special  assistance  to  a  few 
select  cities  in  trouble,  the  vote  was  13 
to  4  against  that. 

What  we  are  doing  is  confusing  the 
issue  by  saying  it  is  not  really  that  13  to 
4  subject  matter,  but  it  might  be.  It  is 
not  revenue  sharing  which  the  committee 
also  cut;  it  might  be  the  other. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  very  wise.  They  cut  water 
substantially.  There  will  be  an  adequate 
opportunity  on  this  floor  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  general  revenue  sharing  for  the 
States.  This  is  not  the  amendment  to 
do  it  on,  because  what  we  are  doing  is 
confusing  the  issue  with  reference  to 
where  the  $500  milUon  will  go,  and  we 
are  specifically  taking  it  out  of  water 
projects.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way 
to  do  it. 

I  thank  the  floor  manager  for  yielding 
me  time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  say  once  again,  when  the  manager 
is  ready,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my 
time. 

I  should  like,  for  the  record,  to  respond 
to  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  and  say 
that  between  75  and  80  percent  of  State 
revenue  sharing  fimds  are  passed 
through  to  locaUties.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  where  this  money  ends  up. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
if  the  manager  thinks  this  is  appropriate 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  go.  I  think  the  posture  right  now 
is  that  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Cohen  amendment,  and  it  has  already- 
been  modified  by  unanimous  consent,  so 
it  would  be  on  the  Cohen  amendment 
that  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  question  will 
be  on  agreeing  to  the  Moynihan  amend- 
ment. The  Cohen  amendment  has  not 
been  modified. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  A  parUamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  My  understanding 
is  that  it  was  a  substitute  for  the  Cohen 
amendment  which  was  by  unanimous 
consent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By  unani- 
mous consent,  it  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Cohen  amendment. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 

the  Cohen  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  pause  for  just  a 
minute  for  the  good  of  the  body  on  this 
score.  We  are  falling  into  a  very  frustrat- 
ing dilemma  and  it  is  going  to  be  highly 
confusing  and  basically  a  disservice  to  us, 
the  Senators,  as  a  body. 

Why  do  I  say  that?  We  have  to  have 
an  understanding  on  what  we  are  really 
voting  upon.  Readily,  we  all  agree,  if 
you  look  at  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
port, that  we  are  not  a  line  item  commit- 
tee. We  have  been  admonished  time  and 
again  on  this  issue.  So  we  put  in  the 
categories  and  we  put  in  general  revenue 
sharing  and  reduce  it  by  a  third.  The 
President  says  that  will  take  out  the 
State  share  amounting  to  $2.3  billion, 
the  House  says  the  same  thing,  and  the 
Senate  says  the  same  thing. 

In  fairness  to  all  the  Senators,  I  in- 
quired so  I  could  advise  them  as  to  what 
we  are  voting  upon.  If  we  are  voting  on  a 
double  situation,  just  tell  me  so  and  we 
shall  debate  the  transitional  aid  pro- 
posal. I  have  not  debated  transitional  aid. 
Now  they  want  to  come  up  and  say  that 
the  funding  is  for  that.  What  they  are 
doing  is,  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
says  it  is,  to  add  funds  for  the  State 
share,  that  $500  million.  But  all  the 
pubhcity,  all  the  correspondence,  all  the 
lobbying  on  behalf  of  the  White  House 
and  everything  else  has  been  done  on 
$500  milUon  transitional  aid  to  the  mu- 
nicipalities. The  original  mailout  by  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  New  York 
said  just  that:  $500  million  for  transi- 
tional aid.  That  is  the  way  he  started  his 
talk. 

So  let  us  be  fair  with  each  other.  All 
Senators  want  to  know  exactly  what 
they  are  voting  upon  when  they  come  to 
the  floor.  We  understand,  obviously,  why 
the  budget  is  arranged  this  way,  and  that 
is  the  way  we  want  it.  We  do  not  want  the 
Budget  Committee — if  the  Senate  wants 
us  to,  we  could — to  argue  these  things  in 
particular.  We  are  glad  to  vote  on  them 
in  particular  and  we  are  glad  to  accept 
that  responsibihty.  But  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  wants  us  to  have  that.  That 
belongs  in  the  authorizing  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  It  belongs  to 
us  as  gentlemen  and,  as  my  distinguished 
colleague,  whom  I  respect  so  much,  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  says,  to  act  upon 
this  matter  "as  a  mature  body." 

The  mature  way  is  that  we  have  to 
tell  each  other  what  we  mean,  and  to 
mean  what  we  say.  I  am  prepared  to 
debate  transitional  aid — I  have  heard 
a  lot  about  it.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to 
debate  further,  because  it  is  clear  what 
the  Senator  indicates,  about  the  State 
revenue  sharing,  and  about  where  the 
$500  million  goes.  The  $500  million,  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York,  under  his 
version,  goes  to  the  States.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  sorry  that  I 
cannot  satisfy  the  chairman,  because  he 
knows  that  there  is  no  way  for  me  to 
say  it  is  correct  or  incorrect.  I  simply 
said  what  my  position  with  respect  to 
this  matter  would  be  if  this  amend- 
ment succeeds.  The  matter  will  be  de- 
cided when  it  comes  up  in  the  Finance 
Committee — we  cannot  commit  the  ccku- 
mlttee. 
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I  am  a  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  know  as  well  as  the  Senator 
does  about  the  appropriation  process. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  know  what  the  sit- 
uatimi  is  and  what  he  cannot  giaarantee 
later.  But  what  is  the  present  intent  of 
this  particular  amendment?  We  have  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  membership.  When 
they  come  down  here,  are  we  to  say  to 
the  Senator   who  says,   "What   are   we 
voting  on?"  that  Senator  Moynihan  says 
that,  later  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
he  hopes  it  goes  to  the  States,  but  other 
Senators  may  have  it  go  to  transiUonal 
aid.  Do  we,  then,  interpret  it  that  way? 
Is  that  what  the  Senator  is  saying?  I 
am  ready  now  to  debate  the  transitional 
aid  proposal  if  we  are  going  to  give  our 
colleagues  a  multiple  choice  quiz  down 
here  rather  than  a  vote. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  feeling  about  it? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  There  is  no  complex- 
ity about  this,  Mr.  President.  We  are 
increasing  function  850  by  $500  miUion. 
That  is  what  the  clerks  should  report 
at  the  table.  How  that  ultimately  wiU  be 
resolved  will  be  determined  later.  I  see 
the  chairman  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  Fi- 
nance is  here.  He  will  have  more  than 
something  to  say  about  the  matter. 

We  have  been  cut  to  $6.3  billion — 
cut  to  $6.3  billion.  This  merely  restores 
a  half  billion  out  of  a  cut  of  $3.3  bil- 
lion. 

I  do  not  think  the  issue  of  a  specific 
question  of  transitional  aid  c£in  be  de- 
bated here.  I  say  it  would  be  to  no  pur- 
pose to  do  so  at  this  moment. 

A  specific  proposal  of  that  kmd  could 
come  up.  But  it  is  not  binding  and  ought 
not,  in  my  view,  for  the  good  of  this 
body.  Such  specifics  ought  not  be  too 
much  introduced  into  our  debates  on 
the  budget,  or  else  this  becomes  the  all- 
purpose  debate  of  the  Senate  and  can 
conaimie  its  entire  time, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  clerk 
state  that  this  would  decrease  the  water 
fiinction  by  $500  million  and  increase 
section  850  by  the  exact  same  amount, 
an  amount  that  is.  I  believe,  restoring — 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
might  be  interested  in  this — about  one- 
sixth  of  the  reduction  which  the  Budget 
Committee  made  in  our  request  for  this 
function. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  in  all 
candor.  I  find  that  trickery.  The  reason 
I  characterize  it  as  trickery  is  that  we 
all  know  better. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  the  Fi- 
nance Ccxnmittee — and  we  all  agree  the 
distingtiished  chairman  is  here,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) — could 
possibly  take  a  different  view.  In  that 
case  It  may  be  that  we  could  never  pass 
It.  We  had  reconciliation,  and  we  in- 
cluded the  reconciliation,  in  the  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  we  have  yet  to  get  the  reconcilia- 
tion. 

So  they  did  take  a  different  view.  We 
know  that  from  experience. 

But  we  are  talking  about  items  in  a 
particular  budget  where  Senators  ought 
to  know  what  the  amendment  Is  and 
what  the  intent  is,  and  have  one  single 
intent. 

We  cannot  come  up  with  a  fellow  who 
wants  transitional  aid  and  says.  "There 
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is  a  figure,  and  that  means  transitional 
aid  for  us,"  and  the  other  fellow  comes 
up  and  says,  "Oh,  no.  that  Is  for  States, 
you  are  interested  in  States."  and  an- 
other man  says.  "Oh.  we  can  use  it  for 
this." 

We  had  that  yesterday.  The  only  thing 
was  that  the  figure  was  wrong.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey  in- 
creased the  revenue.  We  had  already  had 
$10  billion  there  from  the  excise  fee.  But 
he  said  then.  "I  am  estimating  we  are 
getting  less. '  so  the  figure  ended  up  that 
he  was  giving  me  an  arithmetic  answer. 
This  is  chicanery  ;^hat  is  all  it  is. 
We  are  trying  to  effectuate  a  discipline 
for  a  balanced  budget.  Now  we  will  have 
to  try  to  discipline  the  Senate  itself,  to 
have  the  Senators  act  like  Senators,  like 
grown  men. 

I  mean,  this  is  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  U.S.  Senate.  If  we  come  up  and  play 
games,  like  back  at  the  local  level,  and 
all  that,  and  get  a  telephone  call  out 
there  and  then  vote,  I  know  that  kind  of 
government. 

I  was  down  there  one  time,  and  I 
heard  about  a  certain  speaker  pro  tem- 
pore. It  was  in  the  Georgia  State  Legis- 
lature. There  was  a  speaker  named 
Hand.  I  watched  him.  He  had  a  long 
thing  that  looked  Uke  the  Safeway  store 
yellow  list. 

The  former  Governor  of  Arkansas,  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  wUl  re- 
member these  days  back  in  State  legis- 
lature days. 

AU  the  bills  were  listed  and  somebody 
who  did  not  particularly  care  for  him.  or 
did  ru3t  care  for  his  measures,  could  have 
him  called  to  the  telephone.  He  would 
take  the  call  and  bam.  the  measure  was 
killed  right  there,  his  bill  was  dead.  gone. 
I  told  him  I  heard  of  machine  politics. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  gov- 
ernment run  by  Hand.  He  killed  10  bills 
with  the  telephone  trick  in  the  Georgia 
State  capital  that  day  when  I  was  visit- 
ing there. 

But  I  hope  now.  here  in  the  Senate,  we 
are  not  going  to  bog  down,  trying  to  get 
people  to  discipline  themselves  toward 
fiscal  responsibility.  ReaUy.  bring  down 
this  interest  rate,  and  we  are  beginning 
to  show  some  effect.  Break  ranks  now 
and  give  any  Senator  a  multiple  choice 
as  he  comes  to  the  well  and  say,  "I  do 
not  really  know  what  it  means,  we  can- 
not tell  what  Senator  Long  will  do  with 
lv< 

I  do  not  know.  I  think  he  is  the  most 
rehable  fellow,  and  I  love  him.  But  do 
not  blame  it  on  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Finance  Committee,  and  the 
other  committees.  Let  us  say  what  we 
mean  and  mean  what  we  say. 

I  will  now  have  to  debate  transitional 
aid.  Is  that  the  idea  now  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  to  say  someone  could 
vote  for  that  amendment,  that  same 
amendment,  and  have  it  mean  in  his 
mind,  as  he  votes.  $500  million  transi- 
tional aid? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes;  he  certainly 
could. 

I  say  further  to  the  chairman,  that 
surely  he  knows  that  there  is  no  increase 
or  decrease  in  any  function  of  the  budget 
resolution  which  has  in  consequence  a 
predictable  and  decided  outcome  in  a 


particular  program.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  that. 

However,  of  all  the  18  budget  func- 
tions, there  is  not  one.  save  interest  on 
the  pubhc  debt,  which  is  more  narrow 
in  its  legislative  consequences  than  850— 
850  is  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance 
It  is  the  most  narrowly  defined  of  all 
the  functions  save  that  of  the  interest 
Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
Mr.  NELSON.  Would  it  not  be  true 
and  obviously  from  the  dialog  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  that  if  the  Senator's 
amendment  prevaUs,  the  legislative  in- 
tent is  clear  and  unambiguous  and  would 
be.  in  effect,  an  instruction  when  it  got 
to  the  Finance  Committee  to  allocate 
this  money  to  revenue  sharing,  which  is 
what  the  whole  debate  is  about' 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

The  Finance  Committee  could  only  al- 
locate it  to  revenue  sharing.  But  it  need 
not  be  revenue  sharing  for  counties  only 
or  cities  only,  or  States  only,  but  it  must 
be  general  purpose  revenue  sharing 
Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

But  that  really  is  not  as  large  a  prob- 
lem? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  No. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Since  one-third  of  the 
money  of  revenue  sharing  automatically 
goes  to  the  States,  two-thirds  automat- 
ically goes  to  the  municipalities,  and  a 
significant  number  of  the  States  passed 
the  total  amount- 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Eighty  percent  of 
the  money  ends  up  in  the  localiUes. 

It  is  the  most  narrowly  drawn  func- 
tion in  the  budget  except  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  We  know  what  we  are  vot- 
ing for.  Frankly,  I  begin  to  wonder  why 
we  are  not  voting. 

I  say  once  again  to  my  distinguished 
chairman,  I  am  happy  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
clarify  the  Senator's  understanding. 

It  is  very  interesting,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  who  had  his  amendment 
printed,  pleads  so  much. that  there  is 
really  no  misunderstanding.  It  is  just 
general  revenue  sharing.  We  are  just 
discussing  some  general  revenue  sharing 
for  the  States,  or  it  may  be  for  the  cit- 
ies, mumcipalities.  and  counties. 

But.  there  has  been  a  division  of  these 
funds  between  the  different  levels  of  gov- 
ermnent.  We  discussed  that  division.  Ev- 
eryone has  discussed  that  division.  We 
have  seen  the  intent  circularized  by 
letter  to  all  our  colleagues,  and  we  have 
taken  different  positions  and  the  transi- 
tional aid  proposal  has  been  discussed. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  says  this  would  be  the  transitional 
aid  that  the  cities  need  so  badly,  and  that 
is  how  he  presented  the  amendment.  We 
can  look  at  the  records. 

Then  he  stood  up  10  minutes  later  and 
said,  "No,  I  have  changed  my  mind,  it 
goes  to  State  general  revenue  sharing." 
We  can  look  at  the  record ;  the  record  will 
reflect  that. 

Then  what  will  we  say?  According  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  say  what- 
ever we  will,  vote  however  we  want. 

We  carmot  do  that,  nor  can  we  disci- 
pline folks  for  a  balanced  budget,  if  we 


cannot  discipline  ourselves  for  a  clear 
understanding  on  what  we  intend  by  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  one  more  ques- 
tion, but  I  will  nave  to  debate.  I  thought 
when  we  took  the  unanimous-consent 
request  for  the  acceptance  of  that  par- 
ticular amendment  as  a  substitute  that 
we  would  save  time  and  get  one  vote  and, 
certainly,  have  one  imderstanding  when 
we  had  one  vote.  We  should  not  have 
multiple  choice  down  here. 

Now.  instead,  the  Senator  is  giving  us 
multiple  choice.  So  I  will  have  to  decide 
one  of  those  choices  and  go  right  to  what 
Wisconsin  gets  under  the  traditional  aid 
proposal. 

A  great  difficulty  that  we  have,  actual- 
ly, involves  all  the  automobile  employ- 
ment going  down,  but  American  Motors 
in  Wisconsin  is  going  up.  American  Mo- 
tors in  Wisconsin  is  going  up.  Then  we 
look  at  how  this  money  is  distributed  to 
the  authors  of  that  particular  amend- 
ment and  to  New  York,  where  they  had 
the  primary.  The  Representative  from 
Connecticut,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  House 
side,  called  it  the  Carter-New  York  pri- 
mary amendment. 

We  have  now  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  local  distribution.  Since  we  do 
not  have  any  other  proposal,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  this  is  the  only  one,  because 
the  administration  has  been  pressing  for 
this  one. 

We  find  that  Wisconsin  gets  $5.83  per 
capita.  South  Carolina  gets  $1.37.  You 
can  go  right  on  down  the  list  to  where 
they  need  all  this  transitional  aid  in  Wis- 
consin, as  their  auto  employment  con- 
tinues to  increase.  There  is  automobile 
employment  in  one  place  in  the  country, 
and  we  see  a  very  interesting  thing.  Cali- 
fornia gets  18  percent.  New  York  gets  24 
percent  of  this.  Take  two  States  side  by 
side — Illinois  and  Indiana.  Illinois  has 
much  more  of  a  problem  and  has  11 
million  people.  Indiana  has  only  5  million 
people.  But  Illinois — I  guess  we  still  have 
a  dispute  with  Mayor  Byrne  in  Chicago — 
gets  $1.12.  You  get  more  than  double  that 
in  Indiana  if  you  live  there  and  you  vote 
right.  You  get  $2.60  per  capita. 

That  is  what  the  administration 
wanted  to  bring  in  as  transitional  aid. 
We  will  debate  transitional  aid  in  this 
body  and  tell  exactly  what  is  what  and 
who  is  who  and  what  we  mean.  Transi- 
tional aid— political  aid,  the  political 
transition:  that  is  what  it  is.  not  financ- 
ing. It  is  not  a  budget,  budgetary  transi- 
tion. We  can  go  right  on  down  the  list. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  the  chairman 
two  questions. 

Did  he  not  hear  me  state  in  my  re- 
marks opening  this  matter  that  the  $500 
million  to  be  transfered  to  section  850. 
"other  general  purpose  fiscal  assist- 
ance," did  not  contemplate  the  formula 
discussed,  debated,  and  voted  upon  in 
the  House  of  Representatives?  I  said  it 
did  not  preclude  it;  it  could  not;  but  it 
did  not  contemplate  it. 
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I  ask  the  Senator,  did  he  not  hear  me 
say  that?  If  he  did  not  hear,  then  here 
is  my  opportunity  to  repeat  it.  It  does 
not  contemplate  anything  of  the  kind. 
By  definition,  it  does  not  exclude. 

Second 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  answer  the 
first  question.  I  will  answer  the  first 
question  by  saying  yes,  you  said  that  in 
your  opening  statement.  But  now  your 
posture  on  the  floor  is  that,  "I  don't 
mean  what  I  say,  and  any  Senator  can 
take  whatever  he  wants."  I  am  taking 
whatever  I  want. 

I  Laughter.  1 

That  is  the  dilemma  you  put  us  in.  You 
might  not  intend  this  schedule  or  the 
House  schedule  or  the  President  s  sched- 
ule, but  you  told  me,  "Dear  Senator, 
don't  worry  about  that.  It's  just  a  little 
amount.  It  is  imder  function  850." 
Where  I  may  say  something,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  may  take 
a  different  one.  That  puts  me  to  the 
task  of  choosing  the  one  I  happen  to 
choose. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  hope  that  is  one 
of  the  attractions  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now  are  you  choosing 
it  again  if  it  is  an  attraction? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  the  chairman : 
Did  he  ever  hear  me  use  the  word  "tran- 
sitional" until  this  moment,  today,  on 
this  floor,  on  this  matter?  Have  I  ever 
used  the  word  "transitional "? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  said  we  can  use 
any  word  we  want.  You  used  the  word 
"municipal." 

Mr.  MO'YNIHAN.  I  used  the  word 
"municipal."  I  admit  to  that  enormity. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  enormity,  and 
there  you  go. 

I  have  to  give  it  some  kind  of  descrip- 
tion. That  is  the  most  polite  description 
I  can  give  it — transitional.  We  know 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  political  kitty  in  an 
election  year,  that  is  aU.  Any  President 
should  be  able  to  scare  up  $500  million 
somewhere  to  take  care  of  a  large  city 
vote. 

You  tell  me  I  have  the  choice,  and  I 
am  taking  the  choice,  and  now  you  are 
angry  that  I  take  the  choice.  It  wastes 
the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  Mr.  President. 
We  will  get  into  this  more  thoroughly 
when  we  get  into  the  Nelson  amendment, 
which  has  this  same  proposal  in  Nelson 
clothing.  He  has  just  a  general  thing, 
but  it  is  hidden  way  underneath  the  rest 
of  the  package  of  changes;  and  if  you 
look  at  the  record  which  was  submitted 
by  our  distinguished  friend  and  printed, 
you  will  find  the  same  thing.  It  has  been 
bobbing  up. 

We  have  had  no  less  than  three  or 
four  conferences.  I  tried  to  get  the  White 
House  not  to  go  after  us  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  They  insisted,  so 
now  here  we  are. 

When  the  gentleman  came  up  and 
said,  "municipal,"  I  recognized  it  right 
away.  We  have  commonsense.  We  know 
what  is  going  on  on  this  fioor. 

Then  he  said,  "Oh,  no;  I  didn't  say 
'transitional.'  "  But  in  the  exchange,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  said,  "Yes,  you  can 


call  it  what  you  want,  because  it  is  gen- 
eral revenue  sharmg.  and  take  your 
choice."  You  cannot  tell  what  is  going  to 
happen. 

I  submit,  sincerely,  that  we  cannot  op- 
erate on  that  particular  basis. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NELSON.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin did  not  hear  the  completion  of 
the  allegation  that  something  was  hid- 
den someplace  in  the  sut>stitute  amend- 
ment I  have  offered.  Will  the  Senator 
enlighten  me  as  to  what  he  is  referring 
to? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  could  refer  to  It  in 
the  Record,  the  amount  you  provided  in 
the  general  revenue  sharing,  in  the 
transfer.  You  have  the  same  $500  mil- 
lion. You  do  not  think  you  have  that 
$500  million? 

Mr,  NELSON.  The  Senator  said  I  had 
something  hidden  in  there — way,  way 
back  in  some  secluded  rendez\ous  some 
place.  I  am  wondering  what  it  is. 

Mr  HOLLINGS  In  the  statement,  you 
do  not  cover  it  as  thoroughly  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  does. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  say  this  to  the  Sen- 
ator, so  that  the  Senate  will  have  full 
disclosure:  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  not  hiding  an\-thing. 

At  the  home  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  this  week,  way  in  ad- 
vance of  submitting  the  amendment.  I 
thought,  in  all  fairness  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee.  I  should  tell  him.  in 
his  home,  what  I  proposed.  Is  that  trying 
to  hide  something? 

Yesterday.  I  put  in  the  proposal  and 
went  to  the  Senator,  and  I  said:  "Now  I 
have  put  it  in":  because  I  think  that  in 
dealing  fair  and  square  and  above  board. 
the  chairman  is  entitled  to  know  in  ad- 
vance, because,  as  chairman,  he  has  to 
be  prepared  to  comment  on  everything 
introduced  here. 

I  object  to  the  suggesticm  that  some- 
how the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  try- 
ing to  hide  something  in  some  secluded 
place.  I  have  said  nothing,  one  way  or 
another,  on  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York.  All  I  did  was 
ask  the  question:  Is  it  going  to  revenue 
sharing?  I  said  nothing  about  a  formula. 

I  assume  that  if.  in  fact,  $500  million 
were  transferred  from  the  water  projects 
and  put  into  revenue  sharing,  if  it  came 
from  the  Finance  Committee,  it  would  be 
distributed  in  the  way  the  formula  ap- 
plies, recognizing  that  we  are  eliminat- 
ing in  this  budget  State  revenue  sharing, 
and  that  it  would  go  to  municipalities, 
and  on  a  formula  by  which  it  is  cur- 
rently distributed. 

In  any  event,  I  have  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  what  formula  it  should  go.  I  am 
not  part  of  the  amendment.  I  simply 
think  the  $500  million  would  be  better 
spent  going  to  the  municipal  revenue 
sharing  than  to  the  present  project.  If 
it  were  my  amendment.  I  might  spend 
it  somewhere  else  than  on  municipal. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  have  the  fioor? 

Namely,  you  have  made  the  point  I 
made.  You  deem  it  $500  million  and  sup- 
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port  it  because  it  is  intended  for  mu- 
nicipal assistance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No:  the  Senator  does  not 
li.<;tpn  vprv  wpll 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then  the  best  we  can 
say  is,  as  the  Senator  sees  it.  that  is  the 
whole  point.  It  could  go  to  municipalities. 


Mr.  COHEN.  Water  projects,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  West. 
xMr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  water  oroi- 
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he  have  knowledge  of  wasteful  water     this  year,  the  Federal  commitment  to    of  the  committee's  members.  Frankly,  I 
projects?  water  projects.  think  $3.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
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port  it  because  it  is  intended  for  mu- 
nicipal assistance. 

Mr.  NELSON.  No;  the  Senator  does  not 
listen  very  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Where  do  you  have 
the  $500  million  go? 
Mr.  NELSON.  It  is  not  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  know,  but  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  it.  It  is  not  mine,  either. 

Mr.  NELSON  The  Senator  from  New 
York  is  earmarking  it — or  intending  to 
earmark  it — for  revenue  sharing.  That  is 
al!  right  with  me. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No;  for  States  or  mu- 
nicipalities. We  know  it  is  revenue  shar- 
ing. Are  States  on  your  mind  or  munici- 
palities':' I  understood  you  to  say  that  it 
would  be  better  to  go  to  the  municipali- 
ties. 

Mr.  NELSON  It  is  not  my  amend- 
ment; but  since  we  are  eliminating  State 
revenue  sharing,  I  a.ssume  that  if  it  came 
to  Finance,  it  would  be  a  compelling  ar- 
giiment  that  it  go  to  the  municipalities. 
But  I  cannot  resolve  that  for  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  to  resolve  it 
for  the  Senate.  We  do  not  go  down  here 
and  argue.  We  go  down  here  and  cast  our 
votes. 

The  Senator  is  assuming  something. 
The  Senator  thinks  under  the  amend- 
ment that  he  can  assume  that  it  could 
go  to  municipalities.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  would  so  guess.  Does 
the  amendment  specify  where  it  will  go'' 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No;  that  is  why  I  am 
asking  the  question 

Mr.  NELSON.  Would  that  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  been  in  that 
argument  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  NELSON.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  fussing  about.  After  all.  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  tell  the  authorizing  committees 
how  it  should  spend  within  the  title. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Amen,  brother  That 
is  exactly  what  we  have  been  saying 

Mr.  NELSON.  All  right. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  We  say  in  all  fairness 
to  tell  what  is  intended.  Evervone  said 
since  the  beginning,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  was  in  the  budget  con- 
ferences, and  we  have  been  meeting  and 
trying  to  balance  this  budget,  and  we 
said  that  we  are  going  to  try  to  hold 
back  on  the  States'  share  of  revenue 
sharing.  We  all  know  that 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  did  not  say  hold 
back.  We  said  eliminate  it 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Eliminate  it 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  agree  with  that 

i^.u^P^^^^S-  '^^^  Senator  agrees 
with  that. 

fv.^/.  NELSON.  I  have  been  advocating 
that  for  years. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Now  to  add  $500  mil- 
Uon.  and  we  did  not  put  that  in  the 
budget,  as  the  Senator  says,  because  we 
"A  .^  ''"®  ^^^^  committee,  but  in 
addmg  the  $500  million  where  do  we  put 

Mr.  NELSON.  Obviously  this  amend- 

^n  ti.r"^'^  ^""^  ''P  I  *h'"»^-  having  to 
go  to  the  mun.cipalities  because  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  we  are  elimlnatog 
State  revenue  sharing.  "awug 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Then  the  best  we  can 

say  is,  as  the  Senator  sees  it,  that  is  the 

whole  point.  It  could  go  to  municipalities. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  said  it 

went  to  States. 

I  think  that  is  really  unfair  to  Sen- 
ators themselves.  They  do  have  hear- 
ings. They  do  have  other  responsibilities. 
They  have  their  staffs  here  and  they 
want  to  t>e  counseled  and  advised  "What 
am  I  voting  on?" 

Leaving  open  who  it  could  favor,  I 
think  is  an  insidious  way,  if  nothing  else, 
to  try  to  pass  an  amendment.  To  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  it  is  to  come  to 
the  municipalities.  To  a  Senator  who  has 
a  principal  concern,  let  us  say,  with  large 
municipalities  we  say.  "We  have  $500 
million  for  you";  whereas  to  a  Senator 
from  the  smaller  States,  when  he  comes 
to  the  Chamber  we  say,  "Oh,  you  are 
getting  $500  million."  I  do  not  think  that 
is  ordinary  procedure  or  a  fair  way  to 
present  an  amendment. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin believes  that  is  a  fair  way  to 
present  it. 

Mr.  NELSON.  In  all  due  respect,  I 
think  that  is  the  only  way  one  can  pre- 
sent it. 

If  one  looks  at  each  one  of  these  cate- 
gories and  the  amendment  and  the 
substitute  that  I  offered,  the  substitute 
the  Senator  from  California  has  offered 
to  allocate  and  reallocate  some  money 
from  the  defense  budget  to  various 
categories,  it  is  going  to  be  up  to  the 
authorizing  committees  to  decide  where 
the  money  goes.  There  is  no  way  that 
we  can  earmark  it  starting  here. 

The  whole  budget  is  filled  with  that 
and  since  we  rely  upon  the  judgment  of 
the  authorizing  committees,  there  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that,  and  this 
amendment  only  does  that.  The  commit- 
tee will  decide  it. 

I  will  vote  for  the  municipalities  if  it 
comes  over  there  because  I  think  it  is  a 
better  expenditure  of  the  $500  million 
than  in  the  water  projects. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  one  last  question'' 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Have  I  not  been 
spanked  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter  now? 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time  and 
vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  are  going  to  yield 
back  our  time.  I  have  just  one  closing 
comment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  makes  that,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr  President,  I 
just  came  in  the  Chamber  I  have  been 
busy  with  appropriations. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  go- 
mg  to  solve  a  lot  of  these  problems  we 
are  talking  about. 

But  as  I  understand  it,  this  amend- 
ment is  to  take  $500  million  away  from 
water  projects  in  the  West.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Not  in  the  West.  Out  of 
the  budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  mean  water  proj- 
ects. 


Mr.  COHEN,  Water  projects,  many  of 
which  are  in  the  West. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Which  water  proj- 
ects does  the  Senator  have  in  mind  that 
he  is  going  to  eliminate? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into 
particulars.  If  the  Senatoi  had  been  here 
earlier,  we  took  up  one  example  in  the 
State  of  Montana,  a  project  called  Libby 
Additional  Units  Re-regulating  Dam  or 
LAURD,  which  I  think  is  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances.  It  is  not  want- 
ed, needed,  or  justifiable  economically 
I  listened  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  talk  about 
deception.  The  greatest  deception  in  the 
budget  is  that  we  have  many  projects 
authorized  at  3"4  percent  interest  rate  I 
do  not  think  there  is  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try who  cpn  borrow  money  at  that  rate 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  from  Maine  leave  that  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee?  We  scruti- 
nize our  water  projects  pretty  well,  and 
the  water  projects  are  evaluated  on— 
the  Senator  from  Maine  may  not  realize 
this— on  a  benefit-to-cost  ratio.  If  the 
cost  is  less  than  the  benefit,  why  then  we 
will  probably  approve  it. 

Another  thing,  while  the  Senator 
might  give  one  horrendous  example- 
there  are  always  some  bad  ones— there 
are  very  few  white  elephants.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Maine  realize  that  these 
projects  are  funded  as  loans  from  the 
Federal  Government?  They  are  only 
loans.  They  pay  back  their  cost. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit- 
ted a  list  of  25  projects  that  have  a  nega- 
tive cost-benefit  ratio  that  are  in  this 
budget. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  We  will 
review  those  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  COHEN.  We  could  save  $168.2  mil- 
lion on  those  projects  alone,  not  to  men- 
tion the  marginal  ones. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  The  Appropriations 
Committee  decided  they  are  going  to 
eliminate  aid  to  the  States,  did  they  not? 
They  decided  that.  Why  do  we  not  get 
down  to  rock  bottom  and  vote  on  that 
and  then  talk  about  water  projects  later? 
Why  make  the  trade?  I  do  not  care 
whether  one  calls  It  transitional,  or  what- 
ever one  calls  it.  Let  the  water  projects 
stand  on  their  own. 

I  have  heard  the  Senator  from  New 
York  many  times  complaining  that  New 
York  finances  the  dams  in  the  West.  The 
funds  are  paid  back  with  interest.  They 
are  a  loan.  Senators  talk  about  balancing 
this  budget.  There  are  $32  million  in  the 
budget  for  loans,  good  loans,  and  a  good 
business  characterizes  a  loan  as  an  asset, 
not  a  debit,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  One  can  say  to- 
morrow that  the  budget  is  balanced  if 
we  want  to  cut  out  loans.  But  they  are 
put  in  the  budget  and  put  in  the  amount 
of  the  deficit. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  be  trading 
water  projects  for  revenue  sharing  to 
the  cities  or  States  or  counties.  I  think 
that  is  some  kind  of  chicanery. 

Mr.  COHEN.  It  is  my  intent  to  take 
out  the  pork  barrel. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator pick  on  the  water  projects?  Does 
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he  have  knowledge  of  wasteful  water 
projects? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  do.  I  have  one  in  my 
State  which  should  be  defeated— a  bil- 
lion dollar  boondoggle.  I  have  some 
knowledge  of  that.  For  several  years  I 
have  been  carefully  studying  it. 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

As  a  Senator  from  an  arid  Western 
State,  I  have  always  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  constructive  water  develop- 
ment. Water  projects  have  played  a  key 
role  in  Montana's  development,  provid- 
ing for  irrigation,  economical  electrical 
energy,  and  recreation. 

Irrigated  agriculture  is  a  cornerstone 
oi  Montana's  economy.  Farmers  and 
ranchers  would  be  far  worse  off  today 
if  previous  Congresses  had  not  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  constructive  wa- 
ter development. 

Similarly,  hydroelectric  power  has 
helped  Montana  industry  by  providing 
economical,  reliable,  and  nonpoUuting 
energy. 

And.  in  a  State  that  has  limited  rec- 
reational opportunities,  water  develop- 
ment has  provided  a  great  source  of  rec- 
reation and  enjoyment  for  many  Mon- 
tanans. 

In  Montana,  water  is  life.  Responsible 
v.'ater  development,  water  development 
that  increases  opportunities  for  irriga- 
tion, that  provides  adequate  water  sup- 
plies for  towns  and  industry,  that  ex- 
pands recreation — continues  to  be  cru- 
cial to  Montana. 

But,  that  does  not  mean  we  should 
foolishly  waste  money  on  projects.  That 
would  be  fiscal  irresponsibility  of  the 
worst  sort.  Now,  at  a  time  when  we  face 
20  percent  inflation  and  20  percent  in- 
terest rates,  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  spending  be  reduced  and  that  the 
budget  be  balanced.  And.  as  my  col- 
leagues know  all  too  well,  all  of  us  are 
being  forced  to  reject  additional  fund- 
ing even  for  programs  that  we  would 
like  to  support. 

Other  Senators  have  pointed  out,  cor- 
rectly I  believe,  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  wasteful  spending  when  it  comes  to 
water  projects.  As  I  said  before.  I  sup- 
port water  projects  that  will  return  bene- 
fits to  the  public  in  excess  of  what  they 
cost.  But  I  cannot  condone  the  use  of 
the  public's  money  for  projects  in  which 
identifiable  benefits  will  never  equal  costs 
of  construction  and  operation. 

One  example  of  such  a  wasteful  water 
project  is  the  Libby  Re-Regulating  Dam 
which  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
proposed  to  build  in  my  State  of  Mon- 
tana. According  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  analysis,  the  public  will  receive  58 
cents  for  every  dollar  of  taxpayers' 
money  invested. 

Now  I  don't  know  too  many  business- 
men who  would  invest  in  a  project  with 
that  kind  of  a  negative  projected  return. 
As  Senators,  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
use  public  funds  as  carefully  or  even  more 
carefully  than  we  would  use  our  own. 

I  don't  think  the  Libby  project  is  an 
isolated  example.  Thus.  I  will  vote  for 
Senator  Cohen's  proposal  to  cut  Federal 
spending  $500  million  by  reducing,  for 


this  year,  the  Federal  commitment  to 
water  projects. 

And,  as  always,  I  will  be  ready  to  sup- 
port and  work  in  favor  of  constructive 
water  development  projects  that  will  pro- 
vide more  in  benefits  to  the  public  than 
they  cost. 

THE   TIMBER    INDUSTRY 

Mr.  President,  to  a  certain  extent  the 
Senate  may  be  overlooking  a  ver>'  im- 
portant consideration  here.  I  support 
Senator  Cohen's  effort  to  cut  $500  mil- 
lion from  function  300,  mission  1 — 
spending  for  water  projects. 

But  I  suggest  that  Senators  take  a 
close  look  at  function  300  and  the  Budget 
Committees  proposal  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  function  300  over  the  next  5  years. 
The  cut  is  drastic:  According  to  the 
committee  report,  budget  authority  for 
function  300 — natural  resources  and  en- 
vironment— will  be  reduced  from  its  1979 
level  of  $13.2  billion  to  $12  billion  in  1985. 
Adjusted  for  inflation,  I  would  guess  that 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion if  enacted  into  law,  would  mean  a 
real  cut  in  vital  Western  programs  of 
probably  50  percent  over  the  next  5  years. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  take  a  closer  look 
at  some  of  the  things  being  cut  in  func- 
tion 300  to  see  if  they  are  truly  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  country. 

Some  of  the  key  projects  that  I  think 
might  be  restored — using  some  of  the 
money  made  available  by  Senator 
Cohen's  amendment — are  substantial 
cuts  in  reforestation  and  capital  im- 
provement programs  for  our  public  lands. 
Senator  Church  and  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  increase  capital  invest- 
ments on  public  lands.  Currently,  unem- 
ployment is  increasing  dramatically  in 
communities  that  rely  on  the  timber  in- 
dustry. Those  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed could  be  put  back  to  work  through 
such  programs  as  Youth  Conservation 
Corps.  Young  Adult  Conservation  Corps, 
Jobs  Corps,  and  traditional  Forest  Serv- 
ice contracting  programs  like  roadbuild- 
ing  and  advanced  site  preparation  for 
timber  sales. 

These  are  programs  that  should  not  be 
cut  back.  The  future  of  this  Nation's 
timber  industry  rests  on  their  being 
given  the  funds  necessary  to  reforest  cut 
lands,  to  build  roads,  to  improve  timber- 
lands.  By  eliminating  the  funds  for  these 
kinds  of  activities  we  are  handcuffing  the 
timber  industry  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  doing  all  we  can  to  insure  its 
future  health.* 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
share  my  colleagues'  concern  about 
wasteful  spending,  and  perhaps  we  have, 
in  the  past,  funded  water  projects  of 
marginal  worth. 

I  know  that  my  colleague  from  Wyo- 
ming is  concerned  about  a  water  project 
in  his  State  that  probably  should  not 
have  been  built.  Bad  projects  have  been 
built.  But  many  good  projects  have  been 
constructed  as  well. 

The  Budget  Committee  adopted  a  very 
low  mark  for  function  300.  Water  proj- 
ects are  funded  at  current  law  levels.  I 
made  the  motion  to  fund  water  re- 
sources at  current  law  in  the  Budget 
Committee  after  it  became  clear  that  a 
higher  flgure  was  unacceptable  to  most 


of  the  committee's  members.  Frankly,  I 
think  $3.8  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $3.7  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981  is  too  low  The  authorizing  commit- 
tees recommended  more  and  even  then 
the  authorizing  committee  recommenda- 
tion on  water  projects  represented  a  cut. 

I  might  add  that  my  home  State  is 
not  depending  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  to  build  a  huge  water  project.  We 
have  several  projects  we  would  like  to 
see  built — the  Gregory  Pumped  Storage 
Unit  and  WEB — but  these  projects  have 
not  been  authorized  as  yet.  These  are 
projects  which  have  local  support  and 
which  are  environmentally  sound.  Most 
of  the  projects  waiting  for  construction 
funds  are  sound. 

A  budget  cut  of  $500  million,  since 
we  are  imable  to  hne  item  cuts  during 
consideration  of  this  resolution,  may 
well  cut  money  from  the  operation  and 
maintenance  funds  as  weU  as  study 
funds  for  ongoing  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  quality  studies.  Sixty  percent  of 
the  water  resources  budget  goes  for  con- 
struction with  the  other  40  percent  going 
to  operation  and  maintenance  and  water 
studies.  We  cannot  assume  that  $500 
million  would  be  cut  solely  from  the 
construction  of  water  projects. 

South  Dakota  does  not  have  a  major 
water  project  which  would  be  hurt  by 
further  cuts.  The  State  does,  however, 
have  several  extremely  important  water 
quality  studies  underway  which  could 
be  imperiled  by  a  $500  million  cut.  Our 
State's  water  plan  is  dependent  upon 
the  completion  of  these  studies. 

We  are  being  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  about  water  development  in  our 
Nation.  There  are  plenty  of  good  proj- 
ects waiting  to  be  constructed  and  their 
cost  will  increase  daily  with  inflation. 
If  some  of  my  colleagues  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  benefit  of  certain  water  proj- 
ects, I  would  suggest  they  air  their  con- 
cerns before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee or  the  authorizing  committees  of 
the  Senate.  We  have  delayed  too  long  on 
water  development,  and  we  seem  to  be 
spending  more  money  overseas  on  water 
project  construction  than  we  do  within 
our  countrj'. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  against  delay  and  eventual 
increased  costs  by  voting  against  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WiU  Sen- 
ators please  suspend? 

The  time  allocated  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  on  the  amendment 
has  expired.  All  of  the  remaining  time 
belongs  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Senator  Moynihan.  and  he  has  22  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  it  back? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  never  known  a  sen.se  of  such  power. 

In  the  interest  of  lunchtime.  in  the 
interest  of  a  clear  decision,  in  the  inter- 
est of  getting  along  with  the  budget  once 
again  I  say  I  am  not  only  prepared  to 
yield  back  but  I  do  yield  back  my  time 
and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Before  doing  so,  may  I  simply  say  to 
our  beloved  President  pro  tempore  that 
there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
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anyone  in  this  debate  to  be  regional  in 
this  matter.  The  word  "West"  was  never 


*..i^V.*-     H£ 


The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 


fV,n        n*«/%«^»^nn4.        *^.n,.^»^»^ 


Govenmient  to  be  paid  for  by  one  region 
and  enjoyed  dubiously  by  another  is  wan- 
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anyone  in  this  debate  to  be  regional  in 
this  matter.  The  word  "West"  was  never 
mentioned.  I  know  so  weU  how  right  he 
is  about  the  rewards  that  have  come 
from  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  and  the 
Colorado  River  developments.  He  is 
absolutely  right.  I  want  him  to  know 
we  know  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right. 
Mr.    MOYNIEIAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
yield  back  my  time  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  BRI.TiMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  current  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
Uamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  us  is  my  substitute  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
I  believe  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  wishes  to  table. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  a  i>arliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  dispose  of  the  entire  matter.  I  felt  by 
tabling  the  Cohen  amendment  we  would 
accomplish  that  objective. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  right. 

The  Chair  first  wishes  to  ascertain  is 
there  a  sufficient  second  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
move  to  table  the  Cohen  amendment  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  one  amendment  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  other  and.  therefore,  it 
woiild  be  the  substitute  amendment  that 
is  before  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both  the 
substitute  amendment  and  the  underly- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine  are  before  the  body  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And  it  is 
in  order  to  move  at  this  time  to  table 
the  underlying  amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENTCI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  motion  to  table 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
does  that  dispose  of  both  the  Cohen 
amendment  and  the  substitute  Moynihan 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye>,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
IS  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz »  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN ) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  ajinounced — yeas  54, 
nays  40,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  99  Leg.] 


YEAS— 54 


Armstrong 

Pord 

Nunn 

Belimon 

Garn 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Blden 

Hart 

Fryer 

Boren 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Heflln 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  HolUngs 

Schmitt 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Stennls 

ChUes 

Jackson 

Stevens 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stewart 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Culver 

Long 

Wallop 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Warner 

Dole 

McClure 

Williams 

Domenlcl 

Melcher 

Young 

Exon 

Morgan 
NATS— 40 

Zoriasky 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Pell 

BeucuB 

Helms 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Rlegle 

Boschwltz 

Javits 

Roth 

Bradley 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

Leahy 

Schwelker 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Levin 

Simpson 

Charee 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Matsunaga 

Stone 

Danforth 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Thurmond 

Durkln 

Moynihan 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Glenn 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Gravel 

Inouye 

Mathtas 

Heinz 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Cohen's  amendment  No.  1733  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

May  I  rise  to  thank  those  Senators  who 
found  it  possible  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  myself  in  this  matter. 
The  vote  was  54  to  40,  and  the  answer  is 
"fight." 

The  day  of  the  domination  of  this  body 
by  the  parochial  concern  of  creating  wa- 
ter projects  as  free  goods  of  the  Federal 


Government  to  be  paid  for  by  one  region 
and  enjoyed  dubiously  by  another  is  wan- 
ing, and  this  vote  is  an  indication. 

I  thank  the  President.  I  have  finished. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  next  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  will  be  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Cranston). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    174  3 

(Purpose:  To  provide  a  more  reasonable  level 
of  veterans'  programs  funding) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1743. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1743. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  9,  line  6,  strike  out  "$21,500,000.- 
000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$22,300,000.- 
000"  and  on  line  7,  strike  out  "$21,000  000,- 
000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$21,600,000,- 
000". 

On  page  10.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"$72.200.000,000'  each  place  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$71,800.000,000 "  each  place. 

On  page  2,  line  6,  strike  out  "$612,900,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$613,100,000.- 
000".  on  line  12.  strike  out  "-$3.700,000.000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  — $3.500.000.000". 
on  line  17.  strike  out  '$687,900,000  000"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$688,700,000,000",  and 
on  line  22.  strike  out  "$612,900,000,000  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$613,100,000,000". 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  Mr,  President,  let  me 
first  briefly  state  that  what  I  am  calling 
up  now  is  an  amendment  which  ap- 
proaches in  a  different  and,  I  believe, 
more  prudent  way  the  problems  ad- 
dressed by  the  amendment  offered  yes- 
terday by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, The  amendment  seeks  to  deal  with 
needs  in  the  veterans  function  relating 
to  GI  bill  and  compensation  cost-of- 
living  increases  and  health  care. 

It  is  in  accord  with  the  budget  recom- 
mendations of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  it  does  not  accomplish  what 
Is  needed  there  by  taking  money  from 
any  other  program.  It  does  not  take  from 
national  defense.  It  does  not  take  from 
the  jobs  program.  It  does  not  take  from 
any  other  function.  And  it  does  not  un- 
balance the  budget. 

It  provides  for  $600  million  in  in- 
creased funding  for  the  veterans  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  the  prudent, 
careful,  very  stringent  recommendations 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  But 
it  finds  the  fimds  for  that  purpose  within 
a  balanced  budget  by  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  a  CBO  reestimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's March  revision  of  the  cost  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  in  the  1981 
budget. 

This  CBO  estimate,  taking  into  ac- 
count declining  interest  rates,  provides 
for  a  $400  million  reduction  from  the  es- 
timate used  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
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That  accounts  for  $400  million  of  the 
$600  million  that  Is  needed  to  maintain 
balance. 

The  other  $200  million  comes  from  a 
very  careful,  slight  revision  in  what  is 
assumed  by  the  Budget  Committee  about 
revenue  changes  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  January  and  March  budget. 
Some  of  those  revenue  changes  will  be 
made  by  the  President  without  any  legis- 
lative action  required  by  the  Congress. 
Some  of  these  proposals  do  require  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  as- 
sumed that,  ol  almost  $11  billion  in  as- 
sumed revenue  changes  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  included  in  his  January  budget 
as  revised  in  March,  $6.4  billion  could  be 
counted  on,  I  suggest  without  specifying 
which  after  careful  review  that  $6.6  bil- 
lion can  be  counted  on  and.  therefore, 
revenue  is  $200  million  higher  than  the 
Budget  Committee's. 

Plainly,  this  is  a  very  minimal  differ- 
ence when  we  take  into  account  the  huge 
sums — over  $600  billion — that  are  con- 
sidered in  relationship  to  the  small  re- 
vision— $200  million — that  I  am  suggest- 
ing. 

It  is  also  a  minimal  difference  when 
matched  against  the  probable  margin 
for  statistical  error  analogous  to  the 
margin  of  error  we  are  all  familiar  with 
in  polls  that  are  taken  about  pohtical 
contests. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations for  the  first  resolution  for 
the  past  4  years  have  been  further  from 
the  mark  than  the  mere  $200  million 
that  I  am  suggesting  they  are  now  low. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee estimates  of  revenues  have  under- 
estimated what  turned  out  to  be  the  ac- 
tual revenues  by  more  than  $20  biUion 
each  year.  So  my  suggestion  that  we  can 
increase  the  estimate  by  $200  million  is 
a  de  minimis  proposal  that  I  believe  is 
realistic,  as  I  will  spell  out  in  more  de- 
tail later,  and.  therefore,  that  permits  us 
to  do  what  is  needed  to  keep  our  commit- 
ments to  veterans  without  unbalancing 
the  budget  and  without  taking  money 
from  any  other  program  category. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  I  have  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment  the  very  care- 
fully developed  and  prudent  recommen- 
dations of  that  committee  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget,  and  I  would  like  to 
outline  specific  areas  of  funding  for  vet- 
erans' programs  as  proposed  in  my 
amendment  compared  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
and  its  assumptions  in  making  those  rec- 
ommendations. 

With  respect  to  entitlement  programs, 
m  mission  one,  income  security  for  vet- 
erans, my  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation 
programs  at  a  percentage  equal  to  the 
cost-of-living  increase  that  wUl  be  af- 
forded social  security  and  VA  non-serv- 
ice-connected pension  beneficiaries  on 
July  1  of  this  year— 14.3  percent. 

In  contrast,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  provides  for  an 
increase  of  only  na  percent  in  the 
semce-connected  compensation  rates. 
This  Budget  Committee  assumption  is 


based  on  a  highly  unrealistic  February' 
1980  CBO  projection  that  the  inflation 
rate  for  the  12  months  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  will  be  only  11.8  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
last  year  rejected  the  use  of  projections 
of  inflation  as  an  appropriate  basis  for 
compensation  cost-of-Uving  rate  in- 
creases. Economic  projections  always  in- 
volve the  risk  of  substantial  error,  as  I 
just  noted  in  relation  to  revenue  esti- 
mates. 

In  fact,  in  1978.  the  projection  on 
which  the  Congress  based  the  service - 
connected  compensation  rate  increase 
enacted  that  year  missed  the  mark  and 
resulted  in  a  cost-of-living  increase  that 
was  20  percent  too  low  to  protect  com- 
pensation recipients  from  the  full  effects 
of  inflation.  Therefore.  last  year  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  recom- 
mended and  the  Senate  passed  a  com- 
pensation increase  based  on  the  premise 
that  such  increases  should  be  tied  to  the 
actual  increase  in  inflation,  as  are  social 
security  benefits  and  VA  pension  bene- 
fits. In  fact,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
compensation  cost-of-living  increase  last 
year  at  the  same  percentage — 9.9  per- 
cent— as  the  cost-of-living  increase  that 
social  security  and  VA  pension  benefici- 
aries received. 

Thus.  I  strongly  believe  that  this  year's 
compensation  increase  for  our  Nation's 
sen'ice-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
for  the  survivors  of  those  who  have  died 
in  or  as  a  result  of  service  should  be 
no  less  than  the  increase  provided  to 
social  security  and  non-service-con- 
nected VA  pension  beneficiaries,  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  also  decided  this  year 
to  propose  a  compensation  cost-of-living 
rate  increase  based  on  actual  inflation 
and  is  urging  an  increase  based  on  the 
same  Social  Security  Act  indexed  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee's 
assumption  that  the  service-connected 
disability  compensation  cost-of-living 
increase  this  year  should  be  based  on  an 
outdated  projection  of  inflation  over  the 
12-month  period  ending  September  30 
of  this  year  and  is  not  well  founded.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
failed  to  make  sufficient  provision  in  its 
budget  recommendations  for  the  fair  and 
adequate  cost-of-living  increase  that 
this  most  deserving  of  all  groups  of  Fed- 
eral income  security  beneficiaries  is 
rightfully  entitled  to  receive. 

Also  with  respect  to  mission  1,  the 
resolution  as  reported  assumes — as  the 
Budget  Committee's  report  states — the 
enactment  of  certain  unspecified  "sav- 
ings" in  veterans'  income  security  bene- 
fits, an  apparent  reference  to  legislation 
to  deprive  the  survivors  of  wartime  vet- 
erans of  VA  burial  benefits  where  the 
death  of  the  veteran  is  non-service-con- 
nected. The  administration  does  not  sup- 
port this  reduction  of  benefits,  and  there 
is  no  such  legislation  pending  in  either 
House  of  Congress.  It  is  extremely  un- 
likely that  such  legislation,  even  if  in- 
tr(xluced,  would  be  reported  favorably, 
passed,  or  enacted. 

These  two  unreahstic  assumptions  on 
the  part  of  the  Budget  Committee  en- 


abled that  committee  to  reduce  the  mis- 
sion one  target  levels  by  $0.2  bilhon  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays.  My 
amendment  would  restore  those 
amounts. 

Mission  2.  veterans'  education,  train- 
mg,  and  rehabiliUtion.  also  includes 
entitlement  programs.  In  this  mission, 
my  amendment  is  based  on  a  fiscally 
responsible  legislative  program,  pro- 
posed by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, as  follows: 

First,  although  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  fought  for  and  the  Senate 
passed  on  Januar>'  24.  1980.  legislation 
to  provide  for  a  15-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  GI  bill  benefits.  The  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  and  I  are  now 
recommending  a  10-percent  increase,  in 
recognition  of  the  compelling  necessity 
to  hold  dowTi  spending.  The  administra- 
tion concurs  in  this  increase.  In  light  of 
the  fact  that  Vietnam -era  veterans  using 
the  GI  bill  have  received  no  rate  increase 
for  3  years.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  mini- 
mal raise  but  that  it  is  reasonable  in 
light  of  present  prevailing  budget  re- 
straints. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
standing  and  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
him. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President.  I  address  my  able  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  California 
(Alan  Cranston'  I  think  of  him  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  with  a  commit- 
ment to  our  veterans,  based  upon  vahd 
argument,  which  substantiates  the  rea- 
sons that  I  think  the  Senate  should  ac- 
cept the  amendment  pending  at  the 
desk. 

My  schedule  calls  for  me  to  be  else- 
where during  the  debate.  However.  I 
shall  be  here  at  the  time  of  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  to  support  its  adoption. 
I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  is 
saying  in  these  various  categories  is 
proof  positive  that  his  amendment  is 
based  upon  equity  in  the  various  budget 
categories  that  he  has  outlined.  There 
is  a  very  real  debt  which  we  must  never 
fail  to  provide  through  progrums  in 
Congress,  which  will  give  to  those  men 
and  women  who  have  served  our  country 
to  protect  our  freedom  and  security 
We  must  not  fail  in  our  commitment  to 
provide  the  benefits  and  quality  health 
care  that  our  veterans  and  survivors, 
and  dependents  have  earned. 

I  share  the  commitment  Senator 
Cranston  has  in  this  very  important 
area  of  Senate  committee  jurisdiction. 
I  want  the  record  at  this  point  to  indi- 
cate that  I  am  sure  the  membership  of 
the  Senate,  in  conscience  and  conviction, 
will  vote  yes  or  no  on  the  amendment, 
but  I  wanted,  very  quietly  but  very 
earnestly,  to  say  that  there  is  merit 
and  justification  in  what  he  presents 
and  I  shall  support  him  on  rollcall  with 
my  vote.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
amendment  No,    1743, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  his  warm  and  gen- 
erous remarks.  His  support  means  a 
great  deal  and  I  am  ver>'  grateful  for  it. 
He  is  himself  a  great  leader  and  cham- 
pion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  veter- 
ans affairs  and  so  many  other  vital  areas 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Committee 
(Mr.  Cranston),  which  would  increase 
the  totals  for  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  veterans'  benefits  and  services 
under  function  700  in  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

At  the  very  outset.   Mr.  President.   I 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Senator  Crans- 
ton and  the  Veterans'  Committee  mem- 
bers that  support  his  amendment  are  not 
making  this  effort   to  amend   the  first 
concurrent    budget    resolution    without 
proper  justification.  'We  do  not,  and  I  am 
sure  that  all  Senators  do  not,  take  lightly 
the  fact  that  we  are  requesting  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  an  increase  in  budget  lev- 
els for  veterans'  programs  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  desperately  to  balance  the 
budget  and  hold  the  line  on  inflation. 
Indeed,   it   should   be  pointed   out  that 
Senator  Cranston,  in  his  capacity  as  ma- 
jority whip  and  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  was  a  key  par- 
ticipant in  the  discussions  which  led  to 
the  submission  of  President  Carter's  bal- 
anced budget  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
In    terms   of   the   veterans'   function. 
Chairman  Cranston  recognized  that  vet- 
erans are  suffering  from  inflation  along 
with    all    other    Americans    and    would 
benefit  from  a  balanced  budget  as  one 
of  the  several  steps  we  must  take  in  or- 
der to  bring  inflation   under  complete 
control.  The  chairman  proposed  and  the 
Veterans'  Committee  approved  a  fiscal 
year  1981  legislative  program  which  is, 
in  my  judgment,  fiscally  prudent  and  re- 
sponsible, but  will,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide sufficient  funding  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  all  essential  services  for  our 
Nations  veterans. 

However,  Mr.  President,  we  are  very 
concerned  that  the  function  700  budget 
levels  in  both  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays under  mission  1.  income  security 
for  veterans,  and  mission  2,  veteran.s' 
education,  training,  and  rehabUitation, 
are  based  on  unrealistic  assumptions  and 
are  substantially  below  the  levels  which 
we  believe  to  be  essential  in  order  to 
successfully  carry  out  the  programs 
under  these  missions. 

With  respect  to  entitlement  programs 
in  mission  one.  the  Budget  Committee  is 
recommending  a  cost-of-living  increase 
in  service-connected  disability  compen- 
sation programs  of  only  11.8  percent. 
This  figure  is  based  on  what  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  believes  to  be  a  high- 
ly unrealistic  February  1980  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  projection  that  the 
mflation  rate  for  the  12  months  ending 
September  30.  1980.  will  be  only  11  8  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  Cranston 
has  already  indicated,  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  and  the  Senate  last  year 
rejected  the  use  of  projections  of  infla- 
tion as  an  appropriate  basis  for  com- 
pensation cost-of-living  increases  Such 
economic  projections  consistently  involve 
the  risk  of  substantial  error,  which  may 
result  m  the  approval  of  a  cost-of-living 


increase  which  is  far  too  low  to  protect 
disability  compensation  recipients  from 
the  full  effects  of  inflation. 

Accordingly,  the  Veterans'  Committee 
last  year  recommended  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  compensation  increase  based  on 
the  premise  that  such  increases  should  be 
tied  to  the  actual  increase  in  inflation, 
rather  than  projections,  as  are  social  se- 
curity benefits  and  VA  pension  benefits. 
Congress  confirmed  this  by  enacting  a 
compensation  cost-of-living  increase  last 
year  at  the  same  percentage — 9.9  per- 
cent— as  the  cost-of-living  increjise  re- 
ceived by  social  security  and  VA  pension 
beneficiaries. 

Furthermore,  the  administration  has 
also  decided  to  propose  a  compensation 
increase  based  on  actual  inflation  and  Ls 
urging  that  this  increase  be  based  on  the 
same  Social  Security  Act  index. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances,  the 
Cranston  amendment  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide for  a  cost-of-living  increase  in  serv- 
ice-connected disability  compensation 
programs  at  an  equal  percentage  to  the 
increase  provided  to  social  security  and 
VA  pension  beneficiaries — 14.3  percent.  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the 
budget  resolution  must  make  sufficient 
provision  for  a  fair  and  adequate  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  these  most  deserv- 
ing disabled  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  earlier  this  year,  recom- 
mended to  the  Budget  Committee  a  fis- 
cally responsible  legislative  program  for 
the  entitlement  programs  under  mission 
two  of  fimction  700,  veterans'  education, 
training,  and  rehabilitation.  Chairman 
Cranston's  amendment,  as  it  pertains  to 
mission  two,  is  based  on  the  committee- 
approved  program. 

First,  the  Cranston  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  10-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease for  GI  bill  benefits.  Senators  will 
recall  that  the  Veterans'  Committee 
fought  for  and  the  Senate  passed  in  Jan- 
uary legislation  providing  a  15-percent 
increase  in  GI  bill  benefits.  However, 
Chairman  Cranston  believes,  and  the 
administration  concurs,  that  a  10-per- 
cent increase  is  reasonable  and  accept- 
able in  recognition  of  the  compeUing 
necessity  to  hold  down  spending.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  Vietnam-era  veterans 
using  the  GI  bill  have  not  had  a  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  3  years,  we  strongly 
believe  that  we  must  provide  at  least  a 
10-percent  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits. 
Second,  the  Cranston  amendment 
provides  for  certain  badly  needed,  but 
prudent,  legislative  initiatives  in  the 
area  of  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
employment  assistance  for  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans.  The  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  has  already  reported 
legislation  which  will  modernize  and  ex- 
pand rehabilitation  services  for  dis- 
abled veterans  in  an  effort  to  bring  the 
VA  program  up  to  the  level  of  assistance 
provided  to  nonveterans  in  Federal' 
State  vocational  rehabilitation  programs. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  admin- 
istration also  supports  this  Veterans' 
Committee  initiative. 

Third,  the  Cranston  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  targeted  delimiting  date  ex- 
tension, which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year,  and  assumes  the  en- 
actment of  certain  cost-savings  legisla- 


tion that  the  Veterans'  Committee  has 
reported  and  the  full  Senate  has  passed 
to  eliminate  waste  and  abuse  in  VA  flight 
and  correspondence  training  programs, 
to  strengthen  the  VA's  debt  collection 
efforts,  and  to  achieve  certain  other  sav- 
ings in  the  GI  bill  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended  budget  figures  for 
mission  2  based  on  assumptions  that 
the  Congress  will  enact  a  10-percent  GI 
bill  benefit  increase,  a  targeted  delimit- 
ing date  extension,  and  an  enhanced  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  program. 

However,  as  Chairman  Cranston  has 
said,  by  failing  to  allow  for  the  full  costs 
of  legislation,  as  reported  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee,  to  modernize 
the  VA's  vocational  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram and  by  assuming  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  GI  bill  benefits  for  flight  and  cor- 
respondence training,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  failed  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  Veterans'  Committee's  pru- 
dent and  responsible  legislative  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  agree  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  that  the  committee's  record 
and  its  proposed  legislative  program  are 
fully  responsive  to  the  budget  process 
and  the  fiscal  and  economic  restraints 
under  which  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Senate  is  operating. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  Budget 
Committee's  figures  for  missions  one  and 
two  of  function  700  will  not  be  able  to 
provide  a  fair  and  adequate  cost-of- 
living  increa.'ie  for  disability  compensa- 
tion programs  and  a  reasonable  GI  bill 
benefit  increase.  Chairman  Cranston's 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  amounts 
essential  to  sustain  the  critical  entitle- 
ment programs  under  these  missions.  We 
believe  that  anything  less  will  seriously 
jeopardize  our  legitimate  efforts  to  pro- 
vide veterans  with  rea-^onable  protection 
from  the  effects  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  thoughtful  and  favorable  considera- 
tion to  the  Cranston  amendment. 

Mr  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  very  much  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. As  is  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, he  is  an  able,  devoted,  hardwork- 
ing, and  very  effective  member  of  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I  thank 
him  for  his  support. 

Mr  President,  my  amendment  would 
also  provide  for  certain  badly  needed, 
but  modest  legislative  initiatives  with 
respect  to  rehabilitation,  education,  and 
employment  assistance  programs  for 
veterans. 

These  include  a  long-needed  overhaul 
of  the  37-year-old  legislative  frame- 
work for  the  VA's  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  .service-connected  dis- 
abled veterans.  The  existing  legislation 
does  not  reflect  the  great  advances  in  re- 
cent decades  in  the  field  of  rehabilita- 
tion of  handicapped  people.  VA  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  those  disabled  as  a 
result  of  service  in  our  Armed  Forces 
fail  to  provide  up-to-date  rehabilitation 
services,  and  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  are  not  provided  with  a  range  of 
servicer  and  assistance  on  a  par  with  that 
which  Federal-State  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs  provide  nonveterans. 
Our  committee  has  already  ordered  re- 
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ported  the  legislation,  S.  1188,  to  correct 
this  situation  and  it  is  generally  in  ac- 
cord with  the  administration's  recom- 
mendations in  this  area. 

My  amendment  would  also  provide  for 
the  targeted  delimiting  date  extension 
that  the  Senate  passed  earlier  this  year, 
and  thus  would  provide  a  further  oppor- 
tunity— as  the  administration  has  also 
proposed — for  unemployed  Vietnam-era 
veterans  to  receive  on-job  training  bene- 
fits and  for  those  without  a  high  school 
diploma  to  pursue  secondary  education 
or  vocational  objective  courses. 

In  addition,  my  amendment  would  al- 
low funding  for  improvements  in  the  on- 
job  training  and  employment  assistance 
programs  carried  out  by  the  VA  and  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  help  overcome 
certain  persistent  employment  difficul- 
ties experienced  by  veterans,  particu- 
larly disabled  veterans  and  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam-era.  The  total  cost  of  these 
three  initiatives  in  fiscal  year  1981  would 
be  about  $110  million. 

Third,  my  amendment  assumes  the  en- 
actment of  certain  cost-saving  provisions 
that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
reported  and  the  Senate  has  passed  to 
eliminate  waste  and  abuse  in  VA  flight 
and  correspondence  training  courses,  to 
strengthen  the  VA's  debt  collection  ef- 
forts, and  to  achieve  certain  other  sav- 
ings in  the  GI  bill  program.  The  esti- 
mated fiscal  year  1981  savings  from  these 
provisions  would  be  $61  million.  Thus, 
the  net  outlay  impact  of  this  very  pru- 
dent legislative  program  would  be  ap- 
proximately $50  million  in  addition  to 
the  amount— $286  million— required  for 
the  10-percent  cost-of-living  increase. 

In  the  January  24  Senate  debate  on  S. 
870— the  proposed  "GI  BUI  Amendments 
Act  of  1979  " — both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  concurred  with  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  approach  in  dealing 
with  the  flight  and  correspondence  is- 
sues. Thus,  it  was  most  disappointing  to 
learn  that  the  Budget  Committee  has  as- 
sumed the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
eliminate  completely  GI  bill  benefits  for 
such  training.  That  approach  is  unfair 
to  those  veterans  who  wish  to  make  le- 
gitimate use  of  flight  training  or  corre- 
spondence courses  for  employment  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
report  on  the  resolution  indicated  that 
that  committee's  recommendations  are 
based  on  assumptions  that  the  Congress 
will  enact  a  10-percent  GI  bill  increase, 
the  targeted  delimiting  extension,  and 
an  enhanced  vocational  rehabUitation 
program.  However,  by  failing  to  allow 
for  the  full  costs  of  legislation,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  modernize  the  VA's  rehabUi- 
tation program  and  by  assuming  totaJ 
elimination  of  GI  bUl  benefits  for  flight 
and  correspondence  training,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  again  faUed  to  make  ade- 
quate or  reasonable  provision  for  the 
veterans'  Affairs  Committee  legislative 
program  that  I  have  outlined  for  this 
mission. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  the 
veterans'  income  security  and  education 
training,  and  rehabilitation  missions  to- 
gether make  up  the  entitlement  pro- 


grams under  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction  and,  in  the  cross- 
walk to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
under  this  resolution,  they  would  be  ccwn- 
bined  in  one  set  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  totals.  Considering  the  combined 
figures    for    these    two    missions,    the 
Budget    Committee's    recommendations 
would  produce  a  shortfall  of  $0.3  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0.2  billion  in 
outlays  below  what  is  necessary  for  the 
Veterans'   Affairs   Committee's   prudent 
legislative  program  for  veterans  entitle- 
ment programs  that  I  have  outhned  and 
that  I  strongly  believe  is  fully  in  keeping 
with  the  great  need  for  budget  restraint. 
In  summary,  Mr.  President,  with  the 
Budget  Committee's  figures  for  these  two 
missions,  we  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide a  fair  and  adequate  cost-of-living 
increase  in  disability  compensation  pro- 
grams and  a  reasonable  GI  bUl  rate  in- 
crease after  3  years  without  such  an  in- 
crease. Thus,  it  is  extremely  important 
that  my  amendment  be  agreed  to  in  or- 
der to  correct  the  inequities  inherent  in 
the   Budget   Committee's   recommenda- 
tions in  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  the 
budgetary  levels  for  mission  3,  vet- 
erans' hospital  and  medical  care,  my 
amendment  would  provide  for  $6.8  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $6.5  billion 
in  outlays — the  levels  recommended  by 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  mission,  my 
amendment  reflects  budget  authority  re- 
ductions of  $245  million  and  outlay  re- 
ductions of  $195  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's January  budget  for  programs  as 
presently  authorized.  These  reductions 
were  arrived  at  after  extensive  discus- 
sions with  the  administration  during  and 
following  the  unprecedented  congres- 
sional and  administration  leadership 
meetings  on  the  budget  earlier  this  year. 
The  budget  authority  and  outlay  reduc- 
tions would  result  primarily  from  the 
deferral  of  medical  construction  proj- 
ects, capital  investment,  and  new  facu- 
lty activations,  from  reductions  in  the 
purchase  of  supplies  and  in  beneficiary 
travel  reimbursements  to  nonneedy, 
non-service-connected  veterans,  and 
from  certain  administrative  savings.  Al- 
though these  reductions  do  reflect  real 
austerity,  they  would  not  result  in  the 
closing  of  any  VA  health-care  faculties 
or  any  reductions  in  VA  health-care  per- 
sonnel or  in  the  services  to  which  veter- 
ans are  entitled. 

Our  committee's  budget  authority  rec- 
ommendation of  $6.8  bUlion  for  this  mis- 
sion— based  as  it  is  on  a  series  of  cuts 
that  were  carefully  worked  out  with  the 
administration — is  the  same,  in  rounded 
numbers,  as  the  administration's  appro- 
priations request,  as  revised  in  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget,  for  the  accounts 
included  in  this  mission. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
those  cuts  we  are  proposing  do  indeed 
come  close  to  the  bone.  Any  further  re- 
ductions would  immediately  begin  to  in- 
jure the  VA  health -care  system.  Having 
gone  through  such  a  painstaking  process 
to  make  all  possible  cuts  in  order  to  con- 
tribute to  the  achievement  of  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981— but  without 
disrupting  this  critical  part  of  veterans' 


programs — I  found  t  extremely  disap- 
pointing to  see  the  Budget  Committee 
slash  our  recommendations  in  this  mis- 
sion so  deeply.  Their  action  seems  to  have 
ignored  aU  we  had  done  to  fashion  a 
truly  prudent,  fiscaUy  responsible  budg- 
et. A  cut  of  $400  million  in  a  VA  health- 
care budget  recommendation  that  had 
already  been  pared  down  so  extensively 
simply  cannot  be  implemented  without 
producing  severe  dislocations  and  seri- 
ously weakening  the  system.  For  exam- 
ple, it  cannot  be  implemented  by  tight- 
ening up  administrative  expenses  and 
eliminating  certain  purchases  of  sup- 
plies and  equipment  and  maintenance 
and  repair  items.  Our  committee's  rec- 
ommendations have  already  wnmg  such 
Items  out  of  the  budget. 

Let  me  take  a  further  moment  to  men- 
tion two  aspects  of  VA  programs  that  I 
think  aU  Senators  should  have  in  their 
minds  as  they  vote  today— in  this  time 
of  great  international  tension  and 
threats  to  world  peace — on  whether  to 
maintain  a  viable,  effective  VA  health- 
care system  or  to  cause  the  damage  to 
that  system  that  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations  would  produce. 

Mr.  President,  veterans'  programs 
serve  in  very  constructive  ways  as  partial 
repayment  of  the  debt  which  the  Nation 
owes  to  those  whose  service  has  kept  it 
strong,  free,  and  safe  from  invasion  dur- 
ing a  century  in  which  powerful  mili- 
tary forces  have  often  threatened  the 
security  of  our  people.  In  my  view,  it  is 
essential  that  these  programs  be  accorded 
the  same  high  priority  that  attached  to 
the  national  needs  which  our  veterans 
have  met.  and  that  this  priority  continue 
undiminished  during  times  of  peace  se- 
cured through  the  service  and  sacrifices 
of  those  veterans. 

In  addition,  veterans'  programs  bear  a 
direct  and  verj-  important  relationship  to 
our  Nation's  militarj'  defense.  The  role 
of  the  VA  in  national  defense  has  two 
important  aspects,  one  intangible  and  the 
other  tangible.  The  intangible  aspect  re- 
lates to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
capable,  motivated  mihtary  persormel 
and  to  their  morale.  The  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  the  great  costs  entaUed  in- 
clude our  commitment  to  restore  our 
warriors  injured  whUe  serving  the  Na- 
tion. If  we  are  perceived  as  failing  to 
keep  our  promises  to  veterans  of  past 
conflicts — by.  for  example,  impairing  the 
VA's  ability  to  provide  health -care  serv- 
ices to  eligible  veterans — it  is  difficult  to 
expect  that  those  presently  in  the  service 
and  would-be  recruits  wUl  be  eager  to 
serve.  Thus,  it  should  be  understood  that 
the  costs  of  war  do  not  end  wnth  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities;  our  obligation  to 
those  who  fight,  their  families,  and  their 
survivors  continues  as  an  ongoing  cost 
of  national  defense  and  must  be  imder- 
stood  as  such. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  in  the  evait 
of  a  future  conflict  the  VA  would  be 
caUed  upon  to  play  a  vital  role  in  caring 
for  military  casualties  Thus,  the  tangible 
element  in  the  VA 'national  defense 
equation  is  that  the  VA  health-care  sys- 
tem, with  its  172  hospitals  and  hundreds 
of  other  health-care  facilities,  is  the  first 
backup  to  the  relatively  meager  medical 
resources  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  event  of  war.  The  great 
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importance  of  the  VA  to  our  military 
prepardness  must  be  understood  and 
given  the  full  consideration  that  it  de- 
serves when  we  vote  on  the  budget. 

Ihus.  Mr.  President,  jt  is  critically  im- 
portant— both  to  keep  our  solemn  com- 
mitment to  the  Nation's  veterans  and  to 
assure  the  Nation's  mihtary  prepared- 
ness— that  we  make  adequate  provision 
in  the  budget  for  VA  health-care  pro- 
grams. My  amendment — while  reflecting 
all  truly  feasible  economies  and  belt- 
tightening — would  provide  that  assur- 
ance. The  recommendation  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  to  provide  $400  million  less 
in  budget  authority  for  the  veterans' 
health-care  mission  would  clearly  de- 
prive us  of  that  assurance  and.  in  con- 
text of  this  budget,  would  produce  the 
gravest  threat  to  a  viable  VA  health-care 
system  that  I  have  seen  in  more  than  1 1 
years  in  the  Senate. 

Now  let  me  explain  the  second  half  of 
my  amendment — which  allows  me  to 
maintain  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  main- 
tains the  balance  in  the  budget.  It  ac- 
cepts the  administration's  estimate  of 
Federal  interest  payments,  as  reesti- 
mated  b:  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  correct  for  CBO's  latest  economic 
assumptions. 

In  light  of  the  recent  decline  in  inter- 
est rates,  which  began  after  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  completed  its  mark- 
up, I  believe  the  lower  estimate  of  Fed- 
eral interest  by  OMB  is  far  more  likely 
to  be  correct. 
That  accoimts  for  $400  million. 
The  additional  $200  million  is  in  an 
added  revenue  estimate. 

This  amendment  assumes  that  $6.6 
billion  of  the  $10.9  billion  in  revenue 
initiatives  proposed  in  the  administra- 
tion's budget  will  be  adopted  instead  of 
the  $6.4  billion  assumed  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

This  assumes  that  the  Treasiiry  De- 
partment cash  management  changes 
under  existing  law  which  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  implement  by  admin- 
istrative action— worth  $2.8  billion— will 
take  place. 

But  it  does  not  assume  that  either  of 
the  legislative  cash  management  pro- 
posals—passage of  which  is  unlikely— 
will  be  enacted. 

It  assumes  that  $3.4  billion  will  be 
realized  from  withholding  tax  on  the 
income  from  interest  and  dividends  as 
15  unphcit  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
revenue  estimate.  While  the  Budget 
Committee  did  not  specifically  mike  this 
assumption,  it  is  implicit  m  the  $6  4  bil- 

r^m,^^Tf""^  '^^r  ^^'""^  the  Budget 
Committee  assumed. 

..P^™  }t  "°  °*^"  realistic  way  to 
achieve  $6.4  billion  in  "additional  re- 
venue coUectlons"  assumed  by  the  Budg- 

t^.^  ^  ''■°'"  ^'"""^  the  adminis- 
trations  proposals,  without  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  $3.4  billion  resulting  from 
this  assumption,  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee made  no  contrary  assumption 

nn^fc^^f'' v^^"'"^  administration  pro- 
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of  $3.2  compared  to  the  $3.0  assumed  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  When  you  add 
the  $3.4  billion  in  new  withholding,  this 
estimate  of  revenues  totals  $6.6  billion 
compared  with  the  committee's  $6.4  bil- 
lion. 

The  additional  miscellaneous  admin- 
istration proposals — all  included  in  the 
administration's  January  and  March 
budgets — include : 

Limiting  issues  of  tax  exempt  housing 
bonds — which  is  under  consideration  in 
revised  form  in  the  House;  an  altera- 
tion— but  not  necessarily  the  administra- 
tion's proposal — in  the  credit  currently 
provided  for  overseas  oil  taxes;  an  in- 
crease in  passport  and  visa  fees;  changes 
in  the  law  affecting  airport  and  airway 
users;  elimination  of  the  taxable  earn- 
ings maximum  in  the  employer  portion 
of  the  railroad  retirement  fund;  and 
establishment  of  an  oil  and  hazardous 
substance  fund. 

I  do  not  assume  that  the  withholding 
tax  on  independent  contractors  will  be 
enacted. 

In  all  other  respect,  the  revenue  num- 
ber in  this  amendment  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's. 
To  the  extent  I  have  made  particular 
legislative  assumptions,  they  are  illus- 
trative only — but  my  number  varies  by 
only  $200  million  from  that  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  and  I  believe  that  even 
more  of  these  administration  proposals 
are  likely  to  be  enacted  or  implemented 
than  those  assumed  in  the  revenue  num- 
ber I  have  used  in  this  amendment. 

My  amendment  accurately  reflects  a 
realistic  level  of  fundmg  for  veterans' 
programs — and  offers  a  reasonable  way 
to  meet  those  needs  within  the  structure 
of  a  balanced  budget,  and  without  taking 
funds  from  any  other  vital  national 
priority. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
made  a  final  determination  yet,  but  I 
suspect  that,  as  I  generally  have  in  the 
past,  I  will  probably  be  voting  against  the 
amendment  being  offered  by  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  California,  for 
several  reasons— unless  he  can  make  a 
better  case  to  me  than  he  has  thus  far 
whUe  I  have  been  listening  to  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  I  would  be  the  first  to  say  to  my 
friend  from  California,  and  anyone  who 
cares  to  listen,  that  the  document  we 
came  out  with  in  that  committee  is  not 
a  perfect  document  in  any  sense.  It  may 
be  that  we  did  not  treat  the  veterans 
fairly. 

However,  I  assure  the  Presiding  Officer 
and  my  colleagues  that  those  of  us  who 
have  tremendous  interest  in  and  are 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  veterans  did  not 
intend  to  do  violence  to  the  veterans' 
programs,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  is  indicating 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

I  happen  to  be  a  veteran  myself.  I  have 


stood  four  square  for  veterans'  causes 
and  veterans  benefits  all  during  my  pri- 
vate and  public  life,  and  I  shall  continue 
that  in  the  future. 

When  I  was  home  on  the  Easter  recess. 
I  did  hear  from  some  of  my  friends  who 
are  active  in  veterans'  organizations  who 
said,  "We  noticed  in  veterans'  publica- 
tions that  you  have  voted  against.  Sen- 
ator ExoN,  some  of  the  benefits  for 
veterans." 

I  know  that  this  body  is  influenced  en- 
tirely too  much.  I  think,  by  those  who 
keep  score,  who  keep  records,  who  put 
out  their  percentages  of  votes  for  or 
against  a  certain  cause.  I  certainly  know- 
that  the  veteran  organizations  have  con- 
siderable political  clout. 

But,  somewhere  along  the  Une,  we  must 
realize  and  understand  that  if  we  balance 
this  Federal  budget,  as  we  are  trying  to 
do,  Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
make  some  parings,  if  you  will,  on  some 
of  the  budgets  authorized  or  suggested 
by  some  of  the  organizations,  or  some  of 
the  appropriating  committees. 

When  we  talk  about  cuts,  I  think  it  is 
important  we  keep  this  in  proper  per- 
spective. 

I  emphasize  again  that  I  am  one  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee  who  gen- 
erally sticks  by  the  overall  recommenda- 
tions of  that  committee.  Otherwise,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going  to  vio- 
late the  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  are  going  to  destroy  the 
budget  process;  and  if  we  destroy  the 
budget  process,  I  think  the  past  history 
of  this  body  indicates  that  we  have  no 
chance  whatever  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 

Therefore,  I  state  very  frankly,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  become  a  little  weary  at 
times  of  the  series  of  votes  we  are  re- 
quired to  cast  in  this  body,  by  those  who 
bring  political  pressure  to  bear  on  those 
of  us  who  are  very  concerned  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget  without  emasculating 
any  specific  program. 

I  am  very  concerned — and  I  have  spo- 
ken with  the  present  Presiding  Officer 
about  this  on  many  occasions — about  the 
fact  that  the  agricultural  budget  that 
came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee  is  far 
too  low,  in  my  opinion.  In  fact,  the  ag- 
ricultural budget  is  the  only  one  of  the 
major  spending  programs,  of  all  the 
spending  programs  of  the  Federal  budget, 
that  is  going  down,  down,  as  a  percentage 
of  the  total  budget. 

It  is  projected  that  in  the  upcoming 
years,  the  overall  budget  for  agriculture 
will  drop  between  3  and  4  percent  of  the 
total  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  to 
about  one-half  of  1  percent.  So  I  think 
we  can  say  that  agriculture  is  taking  it  on 
the  chin.  I  suspect  that  there  is  no 
chance  whatever  in  this  body  to  get  the 
agricultural  budget  raised,  at  a  time  when 
that  very  important  segment  of  our  econ- 
omy is  nearly  on  the  rocks. 

Therefore,  I  point  out  to  my  friend 
from  California  that  we  are  legitimately 
concerned  about  the  rlsrhts  of  the  vet- 
erans— and  I  agree  with  him  that  we 
have  a  solemn  commitment  to  keep  to  the 
people  who  serve  this  country  in  time  of 
need — but  I  am  not  very  much  persuaded 
-by  that  kind  of  argument,  from  what  I 
have  heard  today  on  this  subject. 

I  recall  that  before  we  adjourned,  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year,  after  we  thought 


we  had  the  budget  somewhere  in  line,  we 
came  into  this  body,  and  I  think  there 
were  only  18  souls,  including  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  who  stood  on  this  floor 
and  voted  against  increasing  benefits  for 
veterans  and  increasing  benefits  for  some 
of  the  handicapped.  It  is  tough  to  do 
those  things,  and  I  know  it  is  not  polit- 
ically popular. 

But  I  drive  home  once  again  that 
those  of  us  who  take  an  overall  look  at 
this  budget,  those  of  us  who  recognize 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  restram  our 
spending  in  some  areas  that  are  near  and 
dear  to  our  hearts,  should  not  be  per- 
suaded unless  we  have  the  facts  at  hand. 
Some  of  those  facts  I  have  at  hand,  and 
I  will  stand  corrected,  if  it  can  be  cor- 
rected. 

AS  part  of  the  record,  and  leading  up 
to  the  vote  on  this  politically  sensitive 
issue,  I  point  out  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  for  veterans' 
programs  have  been  reasonably  gener- 
ous. I  thmk,  in  comparison  with  all  the 
other  programs.  We  have  tried  to  balance 
this.  Everyone  knows  that  if  we  ever  are 
going  to  balance  the  Federal  budget,  we 
will  have  to  set  some  priorities  and  that 
we  cannot  meet  all  the  needs  we  have 
and  with  which  we  continue  to  be  con- 
fronted. 

The  problem  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  past  has  been  that  we  have 
caved  in  time  and  time  again  to  special 
interest  groups  that  cry  for  need,  and  in 
some  cases  those  needs  are  very  justified. 

I  am  just  trying  to  make  the  point  that 
with  the  fiscal  1981  budget,  unless  we  can 
take  the  heat,  unless  we  can  take  the 
political  abuse  that  undoubtedly  is  going 
to  come  to  some  who  stand  firm  for 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  in  as  realis- 
tic a  term  as  possible,  unless  we  can  do 
that  for  just  1  year,  then  we  never  are 
iToing  to  prove  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  we  truly  want  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions for  veterans'  programs  may  not  be 
all  they  should  be.  but  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  the  recommendations  we  have  made 
when  we  balance  off  what  the  needs  of 
the  total  economy  are. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
Committee  allow  for  a  27-percent  growth 
in  funding  since  1975  for  veterans. 

One,  they  provide  a  13.9-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  pension  benefits  to 
needy,  aged  veterans. 

Two,  a  10-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  GI  bill  benefits. 

Three,  an  11.8-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  compensation  benefits  to  dis- 
abled veterans.  CBO  estimates  that  this 
increase  will  keep  veterans  compensa- 
tion benefits  constant  in  real  terms. 

Four,  other  liberalizations  in  veterans' 
training  and  rehabilitation  benefits. 

Five,  funding  for  new  VA  health  care 
facility  construction  projects. 

One  of  the  assumptions  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  this  regard  was  proper  re- 
imbursement by  private  insurance  carri- 
ers to  those  veterans  who  are  covered 
and  go  to  a  veterans  hospital.  For  rea- 
sons I  never  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand, we  have  not  had  the  enthusiastic 
support  I  think  we  should  have  had  from 
the  veterans  organizations  with  regard  to 


private  insurance,  health  and  acci- 
dents— the  hospitalization  insurance 
carrier — ignoring  an  individual  who 
happens  to  be  a  veteran  and  has  a  policy 
with  a  particular  ccwnpany.  When  he 
goes  to  the  veterans'  hospital,  the  obli- 
gation of  the  insurance  carrier  to  the 
person  it  has  insured  is  ignored  because 
he  gets  free  hospitalization  care. 

One  of  the  thirigs  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  done — and  I  think  we  deserve  the 
support  of  the  Veterans  Committee  and 
the  veterans'  organizations — is  to  say. 
"Why  should  we  let  the  insurance  carri- 
ers off  the  hook  on  a  premium  that  the 
veteran  and  his  employer  have  paid  for 
health  and  hospitalization  insurance?" 
The  insurance  carrier  does  not  have  to 
pay  that  when  the  veteran  goes  to  a  vet- 
erans' hospital.  It  is  not  realistic  and  it 
is  not  fair. 

I  think  that  if  we  cannot  get  through 
a  bill  sucn  as  that,  it  indicates  to  me  that 
we  really  are  not  interested  in  helping 
the  veteran  with  his  true  needs  and  that 
we  indirectly  are  compensating  some  of 
the  insurance  carriers. 

The  other  thing  that  has  been  talked 
about  here,  but  only  briefly,  is  something 
that  some  of  the  veterans'  organizations 
have  stood  for  firmly  in  the  past,  and 
those  are  imreasonable  "benefits." 

I  use  that  word  advisedly.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  such  things  as  flight  training. 

The  fact  Ls  that  most  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  we  have  exjjended  in  taxpay- 
ers' money  for  flight  training  has  been 
only  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual, 
as  some  kind  of  entertainment  or  pur- 
suing what  he  would  like  to  do.  I  do  not 
believe  that  very  many  veterans  have 
benefited.  Certainly,  not  many  veterans 
have  benefited  from  the  amount  of  money 
we  have  put  into  a  flight  training  pro- 
gram. Basically,  it  is  simply  used  as 
something  that  is  there  and  provides  no 
real  benefit  to  the  veteran. 

We  certainly  should  have  been  look- 
ing at  a  program  such  as  that  over  the 
years  and  said  that,  rather  than  spend- 
ing money  on  fiight  training,  we  should 
have  been  putting  that  money  into  the 
improvement  of  our  veterans  hospitals, 
to  help  the  needy  veteran,  to  help  the 
disabled  veteran. 

We  have  to  bring  an  end  to  the  idea 
that  we  can  do  everything  for  everybody, 
even  if  they  are  veterans. 

If  my  friend  from  California  can  ex- 
plain to  me  why  I  should  vote  for  his 
amendment,  after  the  remarks  I  have 
just  made.  I  may  be  persuaded  to  change 
my  mind. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding 
time  to  me.  and  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  which  was  allotted  to  me 
by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  glad  to  respond  to  my  friend  from 
Nebraska.  I  know  of  his  concern  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  his  concern  for  the 
appropriate  use  of  Federal  funds. 

I  was  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
budget  process.  I  served  on  the  Budget 
Committee  for  4  years,  at  the  outset  of 
its  activities.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  process.  I  would  do  nothing  to  de- 
stroy it. 

However,  I  do  not  see  the  Budget 
Committee  as  the  fount  of  all  conceiv- 


able wisdom  and  the  Senate  without  the 
right  to  consider  making  changes  in 
what  comes  out  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee if,  in  its  wisdom,  it  sees  fit  to  do  so. 
To  say  that  the  Senate  cannot  and  must 
not  change  what  the  Budget  Committee 
does  is  to  say  that  the  Senate  has  no 
appropriate  role  and  that  only  the  Sen- 
ators on  the  Budget  Committee  have  a 
right  to  determine  programs,  priorities, 
outlays,  revenues  and  so  forth. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  just  yielding  to 
political  pressure  that  is  involved.  The 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  has 
been  very  stringent  in  cutting  back  on 
programs  that  it  thought  should  be  cut 
back. 

It  has  come  in  with  a  recommenda- 
tion of  $300  million  less  in  appropria- 
tions than  the  President's  January  re- 
quest. It  has  pared  back  many  programs 
over  the  last  year.  And  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  considerable  criticism  frwn  the 
veterans  organizations  for  its  efforts  to 
act  in  a  restrained  fashion.  My  amend- 
ment thus  incorporates  the  recMnmen- 
dation  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee to  reduce  by  $300  milhon  spending 
that  the  President  proposed  in  January 
for  this  function. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  men- 
tioned the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
budget  balanced.  The  budget  amend- 
ment that  I  am  proposmg  for  Veterans' 
Affairs  takes  full  account  of  that  need. 

The  Senator  from  CaUfornia  shares 
fully  the  concerns  and  the  desire  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a  balanced 
budget,  and  this  amendment  would  not 
unbalance  the  budget.  It  is  carefully  de- 
signed to  take  into  account  interest 
costs  as  reestimated  by  CBO  from  the 
President's  budget  estimate  of  interest 
that  the  Federal  Grovemment  will  have 
to  pay. 

Second,  we  include  a  revenue  estimate, 
only  $200  million  above  that  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  beheve  is 
totally  reahstic.  That  would  account  for 
the  other  $200  million  needed  to  provide 
the  added  $600  million  in  outlays  needed 
for  this  amendment  without  unbalanc- 
ing the  budget. 

Again,  the  Budget  Committee  estimates 
of  anticipated  revenues  are  not  sacred. 
They  can  never  be  entirely  accurate  . 
They  have  been  off  everj'  year  by  a  far 
larger  sum  than  the  sum  I  am  suggesting 
they  are  now  perhaps  off,  $200  million. 
Two  years  ago  the  Budget  Committee 
underestimated  revenues  by  more  than 
$20  billion.  Last  year  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee underestimated  revenues  by  more 
than  $20  billion — $20  billion-plus  in  both 
cases. 

To  suggest  that  we  take  into  accoimt 
a  $200  million  underestimate  in  terms  of 
what  the  President's  revenue  assump- 
tions and  proposals  are  with  respect  to 
revenues  is  certainly  appropriate  and 
certainly  totally  within  the  margin  of 
error — and  does  not  and  will  not,  in  my 
view,  lead  to  an  unbalanced  budget. 

On  two  specific  items  that  the  Senator 
mentioned,  let  me  say  as  to  flight  train- 
ing that  we  have  taken  into  account  the 
need  to  cut  back  on  waste  in  that  pro- 
gram and  we  have  done  so  in  the  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  January  24. 
S.  870/  H.R.  5288.  And  both  the  chairman 
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of  the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Mus- 
Ku,  and  the  ranking  member  on  the 
minority  side.  Senator  Bellmon,  stated  at 

that  time  f.haf.  ■aip  hari  hoon  VOI-T7  i-.T-iiHQ»-it 


tion  that  that  money  can  be  made  avail- 
able is  not  vahd. 
Let  me  just  give  a  little  bit  of  detail 
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the  health  insurers.  I  have  seen  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  VA  has  any 
such  billing  system. 
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California.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  not  having  enough  money  there  to 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  might  be  the 
case.  Presumably,  the  insurance  company 


When   the   Senator    from    California 
comes  in  and  reestimates  another  S200 
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of  the  Budget  Committee,  Senator  Mus- 
KiE,  and  the  ranking  member  on  the 
minority  side.  Senator  Bellmon,  stated  at 
that  time  that  we  had  been  very  prudent 
and  careful  and  had  come  in  with  rec- 
ommendations that  take  into  account 
legitimate  complaints  about  flight  and 
correspondence  traming  under  the  G.I. 
Bill.  Then,  the  Budget  Committee 
ignored  the  understandmg  of  January 
and  assumes  that  the  whole  program 
should  be  eliminated. 

On  the  matter  of  intent  raised  by  my 
friend  from  Nebraska,  the  intent  of  the 
Budget  Committee  was  certainly  not  to 
do  any  harm  to  necessary  programs  for 
veterans,  nor  was  it  the  intent  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  or  any  member 
of  that  committee  to  do  any  harm  to  vet- 
erans. But  the  assumptions  and  the  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  judgment  of  the  chairman  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  would  do  just 
that. 

I  wish  to  close  by  just  responding  in  a 
bit  of  detail  now  on  one  matter  that  the 
Senator  raised,  the  matter  of  health  in- 
surance reimbixrsements. 

It  sounds  Uke  a  ver>-,  very  sensible  idea, 
that  there  should  be  reimbursements  by 
the  insurance  companies  and  that  we 
should,  therefore,  make  a  savings  in  Fed- 
eral spending,  but  when  one  analyzes  it 
carefully  I  thmk  that  that  proposal  does 
not  bear  scrutiny. 

The  Senator  talked  about  a  balanced 
budget.  The  Budget  Committee  has  made 
an  assumption  that  there  will  be  a  $200 
million  savmgs  in  that  respect — that  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  is  totally  un- 
realistic—and. therefore,  the  budget  is 
going  to  be  out  of  balance  by  $200  mil- 
lion if  that  committee  and  the  Senate 
persist  in  making  that  assumption. 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  never 
going  to  pass  that  legislation.  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  that  there  was  some  sup- 
port for  it  m  the  Senate  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  before  we  delved  into 
it  in  total  detail.  After  we  did  that,  that 
support  evaporated,  and  when  we  dealt 
with  this  matter  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs 

Committee    recently — just    last    week 

not  one  member  of  that  committee — I 
am  going  to  pause  so  the  Senator  can 
hear  this  remark. 

I  want  the  Senator  to  hear  this. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  want  to  hear  it  also.  Go 
ahead. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  want  to  say  that 
this  matter  was  before  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  a  few  days  ago.  and  no 
member  of  that  committee  offered  an 
amendment,  a  legislative  proposal  to  go 
to  health  insurance  company  reimburse- 
ment. That  would  seem  to  me  to  mdi- 
cate  that  it  is  very  unrealistic  to  assume 
that  any  such  legislation  is  going  to 
move. 

Possibly  a  floor  amendment  in  the 
Senate  would  cause  it  to  be  adopted  by 
this  body,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  would 
survive  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  is  my  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
sentiment  there.  And  I  think  when  the 
facts  about  it  are  understood  by  Sen- 
ators and  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  it  will  be  clear  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  why  the  assump- 
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tion  that  that  money  can  be  made  avail- 
able is  not  valid. 

Let  me  just  give  a  Uttle  bit  of  detail 
why  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  rejected,  and  I  am  opposed  to  th3 
enactment  of,  so-called  third  party  re- 
imbursement legislation  that  would  re- 
quu-e  health  insurers  and  other  such  en- 
tities to  reimburse  the  VA  for  the  cos 
of  non-service-connected  care  provided 
to  their  insureds  in  VA  facilities. 

I  grant  that  this  legislation  seems  to 
be  attractive,  as  I  said,  especially  in  view 
of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
recoveries  that  the  administration  claims 
It  could  collect.  But  I  beheve  that  the 
estimates  of  collections  are  not  based  on 
any  kind  of  valid  data  about  the  extent. 
scope,  or  depth  of  veterans'  private 
health  insurance  coverage.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  no  data  whatsoever  on 
those  critical  matters. 

I  emphasize  that  this  legislation  re- 
quires virtually  every  health  insurance 
policy,  group  and  individual,  that  would 
be  issued  or  renewed  in  the  future  to  be 
rewritten.  Reimbursement  could  not  go 
forward  in  the  present  format  of  health 
insurance  policies.  They  would  all  have  to 
be  rewritten  so  as  to  delete  the  exclusion 
of  coverage  for  VA  and  other  Govern- 
ment-provided care.  Presently,  there  are 
exclusions  in  the  policies.  In  my  view,  to 
legislate  those  clauses  out  of  existence 
would  be  an  unwarranted  imposition  on 
the  private  sector,  especially  in  the  ab- 
sence of  rehable  data  on  which  realistic 
estimates  of  the  potential  collections  can 
be  based.  Thus,  it  would  be  premature  to 
advance  this  legislation  before  we  have 
adequate  data,  and  it  would  certainly  be 
very  premature  to  assume  that  that  kind 
of  a  saving  can  be  made  in  the  current 
year's  budget. 

I  also  stress  that  this  legislation  would 
impose  a  new,  double  layer  of  adminis- 
trative costs  on  Americans  who  pav 
health  insurance  premiums  and  Federal 
income  taxes. 

The  study  called  for  in  the  bill  our 
committee  approved  on  May  1  would  pro- 
vide an  accurate  assessment  of  those  new 
costs.  In  the  meantime,  the  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  Association  has  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  administrative  costs  to 
the  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  carriers,  with 
a  range  of  from  $11  million  to  $23  million 
in  the  first  year  alone.  These  new  costs 
would  be  passed  along.  Thev  would  be 
passed  right  along  to  all  Americans  with 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  coverage. 

In  the  case  of  for-profit  insurers,  the 
additional  premiums  to  cover  VA  claims 
and  new  administrative  costs  would  in- 
clude an  additional  amount  for  profits. 
At  the  VA  a  whole  new  bureaucratic  layer 
would  have  to  be  instituted  to  do  ac- 
counting, billing,  and  litigating,  and  we 
would  have  to  provide  that  staff  at  some 
cost,  mcreasing  the  VA's  administrative 
expenses.  Obviously,  these  expenses  would 
add  to  overall  health-care  costs  and  ex- 
penditures nationally,  without  providing 
one  iota  of  additional  care.  There  would 
be  no  more  care.  There  would  just  be 
significant  new  costs. 

Moreover,  in  order  to  make  collections, 
the  VA  concedes  that  it  must  provide  for 
a  new  billing  system  that  is  acceptable  to 


the  health  insurers.  I  have  seen  no  satis- 
factory evidence  that  the  VA  has  any 
such  billing  system. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  enactment  of  S 
7u9  would  produce  disputes  and  long 
drawn-out  delays  on  individual  claims 
all  culminating  in  extensive  htigation,  as 
health-care  insurers  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  legislation— and 
there  is  a  significant  constitutional  ques- 
tion—and resist  VA  bUling  methodolo- 
gies, and  it  would  not  result  in  any  sig- 
nificant  Federal  budgetary  cost  savings 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  that  the 
substantial  opposition  to  this  measure  at 
the  hearing  on  this  legislation  last  year 
was  fully  justified. 

In  addition,  based  on  the  current,  in- 
adequate knowledge  we  have  regarding 
the  amount  of  any  health-insurance  re- 
imbursements, I  believe  that  the  only 
purpose  to  be  served  in  seeking  these  re- 
coveries would  be  for  the  VA  to  prepare 
for  its  inclusion  under  a  national  health 
insurance  program,  a  development  to 
which  the  veterans'  organizations  are 
strongly  opposed.  I  share  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  VA  being  made  a  provider  to 
receive  reimbursement  under  any  na- 
tional health  insurance  plan. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  twice  rejected  this  legis- 
lation, first  during  our  budget  markup 
in  March  and  second  during  our  recent 
markup  on  health  legislation. 

Rather,  during  its  consideration  of  S. 
2534,  in  our  May  1  markup,  the  commit- 
tee included  a  provision  to  require  the 
VA  to  develop  an  adequate  data  base. 
That  is  the  first  step.  Let  us  see  if  there 
are  data  that  justify  this  approach. 

The  data  do  not  exist  now  to  estimate 
the  actual  extent  of  veterans'  health-plan 
coverage.  In  addition,  the  committee  ap- 
proved a  requirement  in  that  bill  that 
CBO  and  CRS  develop  information  con- 
cerning the  impact  on  health-care  pre- 
miums and  the  VA's  and  health  insurers' 
administrative  costs.  These  steps,  in  my 
view,  are  the  responsible,  prudent  ap- 
proach to  the  very  complex,  far-reach- 
ing issues  involved  in  health  insurance 
reimbursement  legislation.  To  go  further 
at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  the  inade- 
quate data  we  now  have  would  entail  the 
very  great  risk  of  precipitating  totally 
unnecessary  and  counter-productive  in- 
flationary increases  in  health  care  costs, 
and  would  produce  serious  intrusions 
into  the  private  sector,  with  no  valid  as- 
surance of  any  true  Federal  budgetary 
cost  savings  in  any  reasonably  foresee- 
able period  of  time. 

Thus,  I  strongly  oppose  the  enactment 
of  S.  759  at  this  time  and  the  Federal 
intervention  into  the  insurance  field, 
and  I  ask  that  our  colleagues  not  assume 
that  any  savings  can  be  made  as  a  result 
of  enacting  that  legislation  because  I  do 
not  realistically  see  how  it  can  be  done. 
I  hope  that  I  have  convinced  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  that  he  should  now 
support  my  amendment. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
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California.  I  am  very  much  concerned 

about  not  having  enough  money  there  to 
adequately  take  care  of  the  veterans. 

Let  me  go  to  the  heart  of  this  matter. 
Let  us  take  a  55-year-old  World  War  II 
veteran  who  is  now  working  in  a  plan*^ 
and  is  part  of  a  group  health  hospital 
plan  in  that  plant,  and  let  us  assume  he 
pays  his  share  of  the  premium  or  pays  all 
of  the  premiums  for  that  group  or  in 
many  cases  it  is  split  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employee. 

That  55-year-old  veteran  has  an  ail- 
ment of  some  type  and  he  goes  to  the 
regular  hospital  in  the  area  and  he  is 
covered  by  Blue  Cross  or  Blue  Shield  or 
some  of  the  other  private  insurance  car- 
riers. His  bill  is  paid  or  most  of  it,  and 
the  insurance  works  in  due  course. 

That  same  veteran  though  decides  to 
go  to — he  has  paid  the  premium,  and 
now  he  decides  to  go  over  to — the  veter- 
ans' hospital  where,  as  I  understand  it — 
and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — he  could 
obtain  treatment  there  at  the  veterans' 
facility  without  any  cost  whatsoever  to 
the  insurance  carrier  to  whom  he  has 
paid  premiums.  Is  that  fair  or  is  that  not 
the  case? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  he  is  an  eligible 
veteran  and  certifies  he  is  imable  to  pay, 
he  can  get  that  care  from  the  VA. 

The  point  is  that  his  insurance  policy 
presently  excludes  reimbursement  by  the 
VA.  The  present  policy  of  that  55 -year- 
old  veteran  you  referred  to  has  a  clause 
that  states  that  there  will  be  no  reim- 
bursement for  care  given  in  a  Federal 
hospital. 

Thus,  if  that  clause  is  deleted  by  a 
Federal  law  or  otherwise  the  insurance 
carriers  will  have  to  raise  their  pre- 
miums to  readjust  the  rates,  and  the 
veteran,  the  55-year-old  you  refer  to 
and  all  others  in  his  group  plan  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  start  paying  more  for  his 
insurance  if  we  make  this  change. 

At  our  hearings  last  fall 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  Is  the  Sen- 
ator saying  that  that  55-year-old  veteran 
to  whom  I  referred,  who  is  working  in  a 
plant  where  they  have  a  group  policy, 
that  the  policy  is  cheaper  because  he  is 
a  veteran  in  that  plant  anH  hqs  tho  op- 
tion of  going  to  a  veterans'  hospital? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  His  prem;uin  is  lower 
because  the  VA  care  is  excluded  under 
the  contract.  Otherwise,  up  goes  the  rate, 
the  whole  group's  rate.  But  that  is  the 
way  insurance  policies  are  written. 

Mr.  EXON.  What  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing then,  as  I  understand  it,  is  if  you 
had  one  plant  employing  20  people  at  the 
same  age  group  with  no  veterans  in  it. 
and  you  had  anotlier  plant  employing  20 
people  that  had  all  veterans  in  it  the 
premium  for  the  plant  with  all  the  vet- 
erans in  it  would  be  different  from  the 
plant  with  no  veterans.  Is  that  the  way 
insurance  is  written  in  the  private  sector 
today? 

I  suggest,  before  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion, that  probably  would  not  be  borne 
out  by  the  rates  the  insurance  companies 
charge,  but  I  am  not  sure. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  might  be  the 
case.  Presumably,  the  insurance  company 
spreads  the  costs  across  the  board  with 
respect  to  one  group. 

There  is  another  point  I  would  like  to 
mention.  In  our  hearings  last  fall,  it  was 
demonstrated  without  contradiction  that 
the  present  situation  does  not  result  in 
any  windfall  to  insurance  carriers.  That 
has  been  a  common  presumption:  that 
maybe  there  is  a  big  windfall  to  insur- 
ance carriers.  The  tenth  is  that  their 
premium  rate  structure,  so  closely  regu- 
lated by  State  insurance  laws  and  by 
very  severe  regulations  do  not — and  I 
repeat  do  not — take  into  account  any 
payouts  for  VA-provided  care  because  the 
policies  specifically  precludes  that  kind 
of  payout. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  understand  that.  In  other 
words,  what  has  developed  over  the  years 
is  that  they  have  written  into  these  poli- 
cies exclusions  that  the  insurance  com- 
pany is  not  going  to  pay  any  money  to 
the  veterans'  hospital  facility,  and  I 
understand  that.  I  guess  the  question 
some  of  us  have  is  why  should  that  be 
automatically  written  into  the  policies, 
and  if  I  understand  the  reasoning  that 
the  Senator  from  California  is  using,  it 
is  that  this  has  happened  this  way  and 
if  we  should  ever  change  it  it  is  going  to 
cau.se  an  increased  premium  for  every- 
one in  America  who  happens  to  take  part 
in  a  group  hospital  plan;  is  that  right? 

Mr,  CRANSTON.  I  agree  that  is  what 
would  happen  under  S.  759.  Moreover, 
to  change  it  that  way  would  cause  new 
administrative  costs  to  the  Government, 
new  administrative  costs  to  the  insurance 
companies,  and  increased  premiums  to 
the  individuals. 

Mr.  EXON.  Then  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  indirectly,  by  allowing  the  insur- 
ance companies  to  be  off  the  hook  £ts 
far  as  treatment  to  a  veteran  in  a  vet- 
erans' facility  is  concerned,  it  has  been 
an  indirect  subsidization  of  insurance 
premiums. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  No,  I  would  not  say 
that  based  upon  the  testimony  we  re- 
ceived in  our  committee.  This  is  a  matter 
that  I  feel  should  be  explored,  as  I  in- 
dicated in  my  response  earlier.  We  are 
exploring  it.  We  have  asked  for  a  study, 
and  the  studies  are  underway.  But  to  leap 
to  a  judgment  now,  to  assume  a  saving  of 
$200  milhon  that  is  not  about  to  be  made 
this  year  is.  I  think,  improper,  inappro- 
priate budgeting,  inappropriate  budget 
balancing,  and  it  is  the  kind  of  budget- 
ing that  leads  to  deficits. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  very  much  thank  the 
Senator  for  the  colloquy  that  we  have 
engaged  in.  the  Senator  from  California 
and  myself.  I  am  not  sure  the  Senator 
has  convinced  me,  but  I  am  thinking 
about  it. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  hopeful,  I  am 
very  hopeful. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  Senators  to  move  right 
along  in  our  consideration  of  this  amend- 
ment. However,  we  want  to  make  some- 
thing clear  with  respect  to  our  esti- 
mations. 


When  the  Senator  from  California 
comes  in  and  reestimates  another  $200 
million,  I  think  that  we  should  place  in 
the  Record  a  table  which  shows  alterna- 
tive revenue-raising  measures  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

For  example,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee estimated  cash  management  in- 
itiatives at  $2.6  billion.  The  administra- 
tion estimated  it  at  $4.3  billion. 

The  House  estimated  tax-exempt 
housing  bonds  at  $0.4  billion,  and  the  ad- 
ministration at  $1.1  billion.  These  es- 
timates vary  greatly  between  the  House 
and  the  administration. 

Other  alternatives  for  revenue -raising 
measures  in  fiscal  year  1981  include: 
First,  railroad  retirement  taxes:  second, 
the  oil  hazardous  substance  cleanup: 
third,  airport  and  airway  taxes:  fourth. 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends: 
fifth,  withholding  on  independent  con- 
tractors; sixth,  foreign  tax  credit;  sev- 
enth, increased  IRS  auditing;  eighth, 
increased  passport  and  visa  fees;  and 
ninth,  unspecified  measures. 

I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  this 
particular  table  be  pnnted  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

ALTERNATIVE    REVENUE-RAISING    MEASURES    IN    FISCAL 
YEAR  1981 


SBC 

HBC 

Admiiiic 
Uialiea 

Cash  management  iniliativej 

Tax-exempt  housing  tronds 

2.6 
.4 

.3 

.1 
.2 

3.4 

4.3 
1  1 

Railroad  rctiiement  taxes 

3 

Oil    and    hazardous    substance 
cleanup       

2 

Airport  and  airway  taxes 

2 

Withholding    on    interest    and 
dividends  . 

3  4 

Withholding  on  independent  con- 
tractors --.  . 

.6 

Foreign  lax  credit    

Increased  IRS  auditing 

1  ncreased  passport  and  Visa  lees.. . 

~."3  t 

.7 

'a 

Unspecilied  measures 

6.4  . 

ToUl 

6.4 

7.3 

10.9 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee assumes  $6.4  billion  for  alternative 
revenue-raising  measures  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  Senator  from  California  as- 
sumes $6.6  billion  or  $200  million  in  ad- 
ditional taxes. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Cranston  amendment  The  first  ar- 
cument  I  would  make  against  this 
amendment  is  that  it  would  pay  for  part 
of  a  $600  million  increase  in  veterans' 
funding  by  raising  taxes  by  $200  miUion. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  been  criti- 
cized for  assuming  too  much  of  a  reve- 
nue increase  as  it  is.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee is  telling  us  that  it  does  not  want 
to  raise  all  the  revenues  that  the  Budget 
Committee  assumes,  and  that  should  be 
clearly  understood. 

We  consulted  with  our  Finance  Com- 
mittee colleagues  and  the  staff.  We  think 
that  we  have  come  up  with  the  right 
figure. 

The  question  is,  Do  we  really  want  to 
raise  taxes  another  $200  million  to  cover 
higher  spending? 
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The  Cranston  amendment  would  cover 
the  rest  of  the  spending  increase  for  vet- 
erans' programs — not  by  cutting  other 
Drograms — but  bv  simolv  re-estimatine: 


undertake  our  next  complete  review  of  1981  We  have  to  nnvlirt  th«.co  o<r+i™of^      ,...- 

spending   estimates    In    July,    following    the  cohip  kTnH  «?^..  *  estimates  With 

submission  of  the  Presidents  mld-sesslon  re!  ^^^  ,hT^        accuracy.  As  we  look  back 

view  and  prior  to  the  markup  of  the  Senate  °^^Z,  *       ^^^^  Period,  we  find  a  pretty 
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The  Cranston  amendment  would  cover 
the  rest  of  the  spending  increase  for  vet- 
erans' programs — not  by  cutting  other 
programs — but  by  simply  re-estimating 
the  cost  of  interest.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee's figure  for  interest  is  $72.2  billion, 
based  on  CBO's  latest  ofiBcial  estimate. 

But  Senator  Cranston  says  that  this 
figure  is  wrong.  Based  on  preliminary 
CBO  re-estimates,  he  says  that  the  real 
cost  of  interest  is  $71.8  billion — $400  mil- 
lion lower  than  CBO's  official  estimate. 

What  he  does  not  say.  Mr.  President, 
is  that  according  to  those  same  prelimi- 
nary CBO  re-estimates,  spending  in 
other  functions  will  probably  be  higher. 

I  had  an  exchange  of  letters  with  the 
distlngixished  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO»,  Dr.  Alice 
Rivlin.  She  says: 

On  balance,  the  changes  would  raise  some- 
what our  estimate  of   1981  outlays. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Rivlin  and  her  letter  tn 
response  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

us.    SEN.^TE, 
Washington,  DC,  May  7,  1980. 
Dr.  Alice  M.   Rivlin, 

Director,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  Con- 
gress of  tfie  United  States,  Washington 
DC 

Deak  Dh  Rivlin:  As  you  know,  the  1981 
First  Budget  Resolution  rejjorted  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  was  completed 
too  early  to  fully  Incorporate  the  budg- 
etary Information  contained  In  the  Ad- 
ministrations March  31  update  of  its  Jan- 
uary budget  request  At  this  time,  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  plan  to  ask  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  depart  from  its  reg- 
ular procedure  of  making  comprehensive  re- 
estlmates  of  budget  spending  estimates  for 
scorekeeplng  purposes  tw-lce  each  vear  In 
January  and  July 

During  the  Senate  debat*  on  the  First 
Budget  Resolution,  however,  questions  have 
arisen  regarding  the  current  estimate  for  in- 
terest receipts  and  the  budgetary  effects  of 
other  Information  contained  in  the  Admln- 
istratlons  March  31  update  Therefore  It 
would  be  helpful  If  you  could  provide  a  gen- 
eral indlcauon  of  the  potential  changes  to 
your  previous  1981  spending  estimates  based 
on  your  analysis  of  the  Administrations 
March  31  budget  update. 
Sincerely. 

Ernist  P    HoLLmcs. 
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undertake  our  next  complete  review  of  1981 
spending  estimates  In  July,  following  the 
submission  of  the  Presidents  mld-sesslon  re- 
view and  prior  to  the  markup  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Resolution  Our  April  preliminary 
reestlmates  will  be  Incorporated  in  this  com- 
prehensive review.  Based  on  past  experience, 
we  would  expect  a  number  of  additional  re- 
visions to  our  current  estimates  at  that  time. 
However,  it  Is  much  too  early  to  determine 
whether  the  net  budgetary  Impact  would  be 
to  raise  or  lower  estimated  outlays. 
Sincerely. 

James  Blum, 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director) . 


Congressional  Bitdcet  Office, 
Washington,  DC,  May  7.  1980 
Hon    Ernest  P    Hollings 
US-  Senate,  \ 

Washington,  DC 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  This  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  concerning  the  current 
status  of  CBO  estimates  of  1981  outlays 
Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  Presidents 
March  31  budget  revisions,  we  made  some 
preliminary  reestlmates  of  1981  spending 
during  the  month  of  April  These  reestlmates 
include  some  possible  downward  revisions 
such  aa  the  one  in  interest  receipts  men- 
tioned In  your  letter,  and  some  upward 
changes.  On  balance,  the  changes  would 
raise  somewhat  our  estimate  of  1981  out- 
lays. 

As  you  noted  In  your  letter,  under  current 
procedures  CBO  does  comprehensive  reviews 
of  spending  reestlmates  twice  a  year  We  will 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Dr.  Rivlin  says  In  her 
letter ; 

On  balance,  the  changes  would  raise  some- 
what our  estimate  of  1981  outlays. 

As  you  noted  In  your  letter,  under  current 
procedures  CBO  does  comprehen.slve  reviews 
of  spending  reestlmates  twice  a  year.  We 
win  undertake  our  next  complete  review  of 
1981  spending  estimates  in  July,  following 
the  submission  of  the  President's  mld- 
sesslon  review  and  prior  to  the  markup  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Resolution.  Our  April 
preliminary  reestlmates  will  be  incorporated 
in  this  comprehensive  review.  Based  on  past 
experience,  we  would  expect  a  number  of 
additional  revisions  to  our  current  estimates 
at  that  time.  However.  It  Is  much  too  early 
to  determine  whether  the  net  budgetary  im- 
pact would  be  to  raise  or  lower  estimated 
outlays. 

Senator  Cranston  does  not  want  to 
pick  up  these  increased  estimates.  He 
only  wants  the  downward  reestlmates 
to  pay  for  his  veterans'  increases.  He 
just  takes  the  downward  side. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  knows  that 
the  economic  outlook  is  presently  uncer- 
tain and  volatile.  In  such  circumstances 
the  budget  could  be  reestimated  weekly 
or  even  daily.  But  such  a  procedure 
would  reduce  this  budget  process  to 
chaos. 

In  July  when  CBO  updates  their  esti- 
mates, many  of  the  numbers  are  bound 
to  change.  But  as  Dr.  Rivlin  says  in  her 
letter,  "it  is  much  too  earlv  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  net  budgetary  impact 
would  be  to  raise  or  lower  estimated 
outlays." 

Mr.  President.  I  also  have  two  items 
that  I   would  like   to  have   printed  in 
the  Record.  One  item  addresses  the  CBO 
forecasting  methods  and  accuracy   the 
other  item  is  a  table  of  actual  budget 
totals.  The  CBO  has  eight  full-time  work- 
ing   economists    around    the    year    and 
around  the  clock  reading  the  computers 
with   four  of  the  forecasting  services- 
Data  Resources.  Inc.;  Chase  Economet- 
rics;    Wharton    Economic    Forecasting 
Associates;     and    Merrill    Lynch    Eco- 
nomics. 

They  have  developed  an  impressive 
track  record  over  the  years.  Their  esti- 
mates, with  respect  to  budget  authority 
revenues,  and  outlays,  have  been  pretty 
close  and  near  the  target.  These  esti- 
mates are  closer  to  the  target  than  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  esti- 
mates. 

We  have  to  take  the  most  neariy 
accurate  estimates;  this  does  not  in- 
clude estimates  which  are  in  the  middle. 


We  have  to  predict  these  estimates  with 
some  kind  of  accuracy.  As  we  look  back 
over  the  5-year  period,  we  find  a  pretty 
good  track  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  CBO  fore- 
casting methods  and  accuracy  material 
plus  their  table  of  actual  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CBO  Forecasting  Methods  and  Accuracy 
CBOs  projections  of  outlays  and  revenues 
depend   on  economic   assumptions  prepared 
by   their  Fiscal    Analysis   Division.   About  8 
professionals     monitor     economic     develop- 
ments on  a  continuing  basis  and.  based  on 
their  observation  and  use  of  3  or  4  econo- 
metric models,  prepare  forecasts  twice  a  year 
or  more  often  If  necessary.   These  forecasts 
include  forecasts  of  GNP  in  current  dollars 
of  constant   purchasing  power,  of   inflation 
as   measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
and  by  the  GNP  deflator,  and  of  unemploy- 
ment.   The    econometric    models    they    now 
use  are  those  of  the  major  forecasting  serv- 
ices:   Data    Resources    Incorporated     Chase 
Econometrics,  Wharton  Economic  Forecast- 
ing Associates  and  Merrill  Lynch  Economics. 
The  forecasts   of   ONP  In   current   dollars 
and  the  components  of  GNP  which  are  tax- 
able— for     example     corporate     profits     and 
wages    and    salaries — are    used    by    the    Tax 
Analysis   Division   to   estimate   revenues  ac- 
cording  to   their   own   equations.   Whenever 
possible  they  also  check  theij  results  using 
the  equations  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The   forecasts   of   unemployment   and   In- 
flation   are    used    by    the    Budget    Analysis 
Division    In    preparing    the    projections    of 
outlays. 

CBO's  economic  forecasts  are  generally 
similar  to  the  published  forecasts  of  the 
major  private  forecasters.  They  have  tended 
to  share  with  the  private  forecasts  a  pattern 
of  over-estimating  unemployment  and  un- 
der-estimating inflation  during  the  past  3 
years  of  cyclical  expansion.  This  pattern  of 
error  might  not  continue— Indeed  It  might 
be  reverse— In  a  period  of  recession. 

The  CBO  published  forecasts  are  presented 
as  ranges,  reflecting  the  recognition  that 
economics  Is  an  Inexact  science.  The  fore- 
casts of  revenues  and  outlays  use  the  mid- 
points of  the  ranges  for  the  economic  vari- 
ables. It  Is  Intended  that  there  be  an  equal 
likelihood  of  error  on  either  side  of  the 
forecasts  for  either  revenues  or  outlays. 

The  attached  table  compares  the  estimates 
of  budget  authority,  revenues,  outlays   defi- 
cit, and  public  debt  subject  to  limit  in  the 
Budget    Resolutions    for    Fiscal    Years    1976 
through   1979   with  the  actual  results    The 
estimates  in  the  First  Resolution,  m  some 
Instances,   diverge   from   the   actual    results 
because   of  policy  changes  made  in  suose- 
quent  Resolutions.  Other  special  factors  also 
Influence  the  comparison  between  early  esti- 
mates and  the  actual  results  In  a  few  years. 
In  particular,  the   revenue  estimate  In  the 
First  Resolution  for  FY  1977  did  not  antici- 
pate   the   tax    cut    that    was   finally   incor- 
porated In  the  Third  Resolution  amended. 
In   FT    1979,   the   revenue   estimate   in    the 
First  Resolution  did  not  reflect  a  pattern  of 
over-withholding    of    taxes    that    developed 
last  year  as  a  result  of  the  way  In  which 
the  tax  cut  enacted  in  1978  was  incorporated 
In  the  withholding  tables.  Outlays  in  FY  1977 
and  1978  were  over-estimated  In  part  because 
spending    under   new    or    rapidly    Increased 
programs  could  not  be  Implemented  as  fast 
as  planned. 
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Fiscal  year 


Budtet 

authoiity 


Revenues       Outlays 


Public  debt 

subject 
Deficit        to  limit 


Fiscal  year  1976: 

First  resolution 

Second  lesolution 

Actual         

Overrun/shoitfall  (— ) 

Transition  quarter  (July  1  to  SepL  30, 
197£): 

First  resolution 

Second  resolution. 

Actual     

Overrun/shortfall  (— ) 

Fiscal  year  1977: 

Fiist  resolution 

Second  resolution. . . 

Third  resolution 


395.8 

408.0 

413.8 

5.8 


91.1 
%.3 

90.9 
-5.4 

454.2 
451.  55 
472.9 


298. 18 
300.8 
299.2 
-1.6 


86.0 
86.0 
81.7 
-4.3 

362.5 
362.5 
347.7 


367.0 
374.9 
364.8 
-10.1 


101.7 
102.0 
94.4 
-7.8 

413.3 

413.1 
417.45 


68.82 

74.1 
65.6 
-8.5 


15.7 

16.2 

12.7 

-3.5 

50.8 
50.6 
49.75 


617.0 
622.6 
621.6 
-l.O 


641.0 
647.2 
636.8 
-11.4 

713.1 
700.0 
718.4 


Fiscal  year 


Bud[;et 
autbority    Revenues 


Outlays 


Public  (Mit 

subject 
Deficit        to  limit 


Third  resolution  amended   . 

Actual        , 

Overrun/shortfall  (—J , 

Fiscal  year  1978: 

Fust  lesolution 

Second  resolution. 

Actual        

Overrun/shortfall  (-) 

Fiscal  year  1979: 

First  resolution 

Second  resolution. . . 

Revised  second  resolution  . 

Actual        

Overrun/shortfall  (— ) 


470.2 
464.4 

-5.0 

503.45 
500.1 
500.4 
.3 

568.85 

555.65 

559.2 

556.7 

-2.5 


356.6 

409.2 

52.6 

701.3 

356.9 

401.9 

45.0 

700.0 

.3 

-7.3 

-7.6 

-1.3 

396.3 

460.95 

64.65 

784.9 

397.0 

458.25 

61.25 

775.45 

401.1 

449.9 

48.8 

772.7 

4.1 

-8.4 

-12.5 

-2.8 

447.9 

498.8 

50.9 

849.1 

448.7 

487.5 

38.8 

836.0 

461.0 

494.45 

33.45 

834.2 

465.9 

493.7 

27.7 

827.6 

4.9 

-.8 

-5.7 

-i.i 

Note:  The  overruns/shortfalls  (-)  shown  in  this  fable  are  the  cifferences  between  the  actuals     the  budietary  treatment  of  various  items  uiad  tor  the  budiel  resolutioiu 
and  the  final  budfet  resolution.  Actual  totals  have  been  adjusted  where  necessary  to  ajree  with 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  FinaUy,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  amendment  would  provide 
fimding  for  veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices of  $22.3  bUlion  in  budget  authority 
and  $21.6  billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  budget  authority  figure  is  th-i 
exact  figure  that  the  Senator  from  Cal- 
ifornia joined  with  us  in  voting  down 
yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dations for  veterans'  programs  are  gen- 
erous. I  emphasized  them  yesterday. 
They  allow  a  27-percent  growth  in  fimd- 
ing for  veterans'  programs. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dations provide  a  13.9-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  pension  benefits  to 
needy,  aged  veterans;  a  10-percent  cost- 
of-living  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits; 
and  an  11.8-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease in  compensation  benefits  to  dis- 
abled veterans.  CBO  estimates  its 
increase  will  keep  veterans'  compensa- 
tion benefits  constant  in  real  terms.  We 
have  not  cut  the  veterans.  Furthermore, 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions also  provide  that  other  liberaliza- 
tions in  veterans'  training  and  rehabili- 
tation benefits  and  funding  for  n3w 
VA  health  care  facihty  construction 
projects. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  stress  the  fact 
that  the  legislative  savings  assumed  in 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  veterans'  programs  are  not 
harmful.  For  example,  the  committee 
assumes  that  third-party  insurers  will 
be  required  to  reimburse  the  VA  for 
medical  care  provided  to  insured  vet- 
erans in  VA  hospitals.  This  change  only 
requires  insurance  companies  to  provide 
the  coverage  they  have  contracted  to 
provide  sort  of  a  truth  in  contracting 
between  the  veteran  and  his  company. 
He  is  paying  the  premium.  He  is  trying 
to  get  the  coverage  which  he  pays  for 
and  should  receive.  Third-party  reim- 
bursement would  not  reduce  the  total 
funding  available  for  veterans'  health 
care  programs. 

Also,  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation assumes  reductions  in  flight 
and  correspondence  training  for  vet- 
erans. Studies  conducted  by  GAO  and 
CBO  indicate  that  these  benefits  gen- 
erally do  not  promote  the  readjustment 
of  veterans  to  civilian  life.  For  this  rea- 
son, the  Senate  recently  passed  a  bill, 
S.  870,  the  GI  Bill  Amendments  Act  of 
1979,  reducing  these  programs  by  the 


amount  assumed  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee s  recommendation. 

So  we  are  only  following  the  direction 
of  Congress  and  this  Senate. 

The  Cranston  amendment  assumes 
various  hberalizations  in  veterans'  pro- 
grams. In  times  of  budget  restraint,  new 
initiatives  must  be  avoided  or  held  to  a 
bare  minimum.  If  inflation  is  to  be 
brought  under  control,  prudent  reduc- 
tions in  all  Federal  programs  are  neces- 
sary— even  veterans'  programs. 

But,  in  the  overall,  we  have  proceeded. 
I  emphasize  in  closing  that  it  is  an  in- 
crease where  we  have  cut  general  gov- 
ernment by  16  percent. 

I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stew.^rt  I .  The  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  about  2  minutes  and  then  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  so  we  can  get  to  a  vote. 

Let  me  just  say.  on  the  revenue  matter, 
that  the  Budget  Committee  report  on 
page  24,  referring  to  the  way  it  gets  its 
fisrures.  speaks  of  "additional  revenue 
collections"  of  $6.4  billion.  These  addi- 
tional revenues  could  be  achieved  by  a 
variety  of  alternative  means,  including 
faster  collection  of  tax  liabilities  due  un- 
der current  law. 

The  Budget  Committee  never  snelled 
out  how  they  would  get  that  $6.4  billion. 

My  behef  is  the  $6.6  billion  I  am  as- 
suming could  be  achieved  from  the  same 
general  source  w  thin  the  President's 
suggestion  on  revenues  and.  obviously, 
there  is  room  for  a  mild  point  of  differ- 
ence in  estimating  on  a  matter  of  that 
magnitude. 

That  is  the  only  difference  between 
what  the  Budget  Committee  states  and 
what  I  am  now  suggesting  regarding 
revenues. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  if  the 
revenue  reestimate  was  approved  that  I 
have  suggested,  we  would  be  up  to  $613.1 
bilhon  in  revenues.  The  House  is  at 
$613.8  billion:  considerably  higher  than 
my  amendment  now  proposes.  Rather 
plainly,  a  conference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  is  going  to  arrive  at  some 
middle  figure  higher  than  the  figure  I 
am  now  suggesting.  And  that  will  then 
be  defended  as  a  reasonable  revenue 
estimate  by  the  Budget  Committee  when 
it  comes  back  with  its  conference  re- 
port. 

Thus,  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  there 


is  room  for  smaU  differences,  and  it  is 
a  very,  very  small  difference  that  I  am 
suggesting  here. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee during  its  markup  arrived  at  an  out- 
lay figure  of  $612.9  biUion  and  then  felt 
it  needed  a  revenue  figure  to  match  that 
and  that  is  how  this  precise  figure  of 
$612.9  billion  in  the  resolution  was  ar- 
rived at. 

I  would  hke  to  add  one  final  point  re- 
garding my  discussion  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  regarding  insurance 
company  reimbursements  and  S.  759.  In 
our  May  1  committee  meeting,  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  did  approve 
legislation  to  facihtate  VA  reimburse- 
ment from  outside  the  VA  in  three  sit- 
uations where  the  VA  provides  health 
care  to  a  veteran:  where  the  veteran  Is 
covered  by  no-fault  insurance,  or  work- 
ers' comp,  or  where  the  veteran  could 
recover  the  cost  of  that  health  care  un- 
der a  State  or  local  crime  victim  com- 
pensation statute.  That  legislation, 
title  III  of  S.  2534,  may  yield  Literally 
scores  of  millions  of  dollars  in  reim- 
bursements and  thus  reduced  Federal 
outlays. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prei>ared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  if  the 
Budget  Committee  is  prepared  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  'Will  the  Senator  yield 
1  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  is  in  order  to  inform  the  Senate  as 
to  what  this  budget  resolution  actually 
does  in  the  veterans'  area.  We  have  had 
a  lot  of  talk  about  what  it  does  not 
do. 

This  figure  which  we  have  in  the 
resolution  for  the  veterans  function 
assumes  a  13.9  percent  cost-of-Uving  ad- 
justment for  pension  beneficiaries,  it  as- 
sumes an  11.8  percent  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  compensation  beneficiaries, 
and  a  10  percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  veterans  using  the  GI  bill.  It 
also  provides  for  an  extension  of  the 
GI  bill  eligibility  period  Emd  improve- 
ments in  rehabilitation  programs.  More 
than  that,  it  funds  new  VA  construction 
projects  which  have  been  recommended 
by  the  committee. 

The  fact  is  that  the  tight  budget  situ- 
ation we  face  this  year  requires  that  we 
carefully  scrutinize  all  programs  in  order 
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to  get  the  budget  in  balance.  We  feel  that 
we  have  been  as  fair  as  possible  with  not 
only  the  veterans'  function  but  others  as 
well.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Cranston  amendment. 

THE  VETEBANS'  AfTAISS  BUDGET 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
Senator  Cranston  s  amendment  to  adjust 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  budget  to  a  level 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  Ameri- 
can veterans. 

We  must  balance  the  Federal  budget  to 
help  curb  the  raging  inflation  that  pun- 
ishes every  American,  especially  veterans. 
many  of  whom  are  on  low  or  fixed  m- 
comes.  I  recognize  that  some  very  im- 
portant programs  will  have  to  be  cut  back 
if  we  are  to  achieve  this  goal.  But.  I 
strongly  believe  that  any  proposed  cuts 
must  be  made  responsibly  and  not  jeop- 
ardize or  eliminate  necessary  services,  or 
unfairly  burden  any  sector  of  the  Ameri- 
can population. 

The  Veterans'  Affairs  budget  has  al- 
ready been  cut  back  sharply  m  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  budget.  The  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  has  proposed  even 
deeper  cuts  in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  budg- 
et. In  fact,  under  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal,  many  veterans'  benefits 
and  services,  particularly  medical  care, 
will  suffer  severely.  This  of  course  means 
that  the  many  veterans  who  depend  on 
these  programs  will  suffer  as  weU. 

Therefore.  I  support  Senator  Crans- 
ton's amendment  to  restore  $600  million 
in  outlays  and  $800  million  in  budget  au- 
thority in  the  Veterans'  Affairs  budget. 
This  is  the  reasonable  level  recommended 
by  the  Veterans'  Committee. 

The  budget  must  be  balanced,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  veterans. 
Veterans  served  this  country  when  this 
country  needed  them.  I  cannot  justify 
letting  the  veterans  down  in  the  name  of 
a  balanced  budget.  I  am  sure  that  most 
veterans  are  willing  to  accept  some  cuts, 
but  not  cuts  that  threaten  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  programs  intended  to  com- 
pensate them  for  their  years  of  service  to 
this  country.  Let  us  balance  the  budget. 
but  let  us  not  ask  the  Amencan  veteran 
to  bear  more  than  his  fair  share  of  the 
burden.* 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  Mr  President,  does 
the  Senator  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
his  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  I  have  answered 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
for  the  "yeas  "  and  "nays." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  question  i.s  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston >.  The  "yeas"  and  "nays" 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy > .  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  « Mr 


LoNG>,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
I  Mr.  MusKiEi  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker  i  . 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Lugar), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  who  desires  to? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47. 
nays  45,  as  follows; 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  100  Leg.] 


"iTEAS— 47 


Armstrong 

Garn 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Percy 

Biden 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Boschwniz 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heflin 

RibicolT 

Byrd, 

Ueinz 

Roth 

Harry  F.   Jr. 

Hiolllngs 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Schweiker 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Stevenson 

Oochran 

Jepsen 

Talmadge 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Wallop 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 45 

Young 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Pressler 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boren 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Javits 

Sar  banes 

Burdick 

Laxalt 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Church 

Levin 

Stafford 

Oohen 

Magnuson 

Stennls 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Stewart 

Culver 

McGovern 

Stone 

DeConclnl 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Morgan 

Warner 

Durkln 

Moynlhan 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

WUllams 

Ford 

PeU 

Zortnsky 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Mathias 

Gravel 

Long 

Muskie 

Inouye 

Lugar 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Cranston  s  amendment  iNo.  1743  >  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Pressler  has  the  next  amendment, 
and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1701 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  rate  of  growth  or 
spending  for  International  affairs  (also 
reducing  public  debt  growth ) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1701,  and  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  identify 
himself  as  a  cosponsor.  The  amendment 
will  be  noted  as  the  Pressler-Bayh 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslek)  for  himself  and  Mr  Bath  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1701: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  "$687,900.- 


OOO.OOO-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»687 - 
600.000.000  ■;  on  line  22,  strike  out  ■$612'- 
900,000,000  •  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■■♦612,700,000,000";  and  on  line  23.  strike  out 
•■$687J20O.000,000  "  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$687,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "$927,800,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$927- 
600.000,000':  on  line  10,  strike  out  "$953'. 
SOO.OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$953,500,000,000":  and  on  line  11,  strike  out 
"$968,700,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$968,400,000,000";  on  line  15,  strike  out 
"$32,700,000,000  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$32,500,000,000";  on  line  16.  strike  out 
"$26,000,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$25,700,000,000";  and  on  line  17,  strike  out 
"$14,900,000,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$14,600,000,000  ". 

On  page  4.  line  18,  strike  out  "$23,400,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$23,100,000,- 
000";  on  line  19,  strike  out  "$9,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,300,000,000"; 
and  on  line  22,  strike  out  "$9.700. 000, 000" 
and   Insert   In   Ueu   thereof   "$9,600,000,000" 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  then  I 
will  proceed  with  my  reasons  for  this 
amendment.  As  I  have  indicated  in  my 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter,  the  amount 
involved,  .'5200  million,  is  a  very  small 
cut.  but  it  is  an  important  symbolic 
effort, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  South  Dakota  yield- 
ing. I  am  glad  to  associate  mj'self  with 
him  on  this  amendment. 

I  particularly  appreciate  his  willing- 
ness to  let  me  make  a  few  remarks  at 
the  beginning  of  the  debate. 

Unfortunately.  I  am  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  two  different  committees  within 
the  next  5  minutes  and  will  not  be  able 
to  participate  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

But  we  are  going  through  one  of  the 
most  difficult  periods  of  my  experience 
in  the  Senate  where  we  are  having  to 
make  some  tough  choices. 

Row  do  we  determine  whether  to  fund 
more  for  veterans,  for  cancer  patients, 
for  education  of  our  children,  or  more  to 
help  fund  agricultural  programs?  Those 
are  very  difficult  choices. 

Each,  in  his  own  judgment,  makes  the 
choice  that  he  feels  best  for  his  con- 
stituency and  for  his  country. 

But  it  seems  to  me  inexcusable  at  a 
time  of  trying  to  balance  the  budget  to 
find  a  greater  increase  in  foreign  assist- 
ance and  foreign  aid  programs  than  we 
find  as  far  as  certain  domestic  programs 
are  concerned. 

I  think  the  amendment  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  join  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  very  modest.  I  do  not 
see  how  it.  in  any  way,  will  affect  some 
of  the  meaningful  programs  which  are 
important  to  the  national  security  of  our 
country.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  enu- 
merate those  in  his  presentation. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  give  serious  at- 
tention to  supporting  this  amendment. 
It  seems  to  me  the  least  we  can  do  to  see 
we  are  not  sending  more  assistance  over- 
seas, to  help  people  throughout  the  world, 
than  we  are  to  help  our  own  citizens  here 
in  the  United  States. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 
Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  fine  statement. 
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Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  a 
very  modest  cut,  only  a  2.11  percent  cut 
below  the  committee  recommendation. 
It  does  not  in  any  way  jeopardize  our 
commitments  to  our  good  allies,  such  as 
Israel.  It  does  not  endanger  our  commit- 
ments abroad,  except  to  seek  greater  effi- 
ciency, and  also  to  send  a  signal  to  some 
of  our  wealthier  allies  that  we  expect  and 
hope  they  will  begin  paying  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  burden  in  terms  of  general 
international  community  duties. 

I  am  aware  that  this  amendment  might 
not  be  very  popular  in  some  quarters  of 
the  foreign  policy  establishment.  How- 
ever, in  visiting  with  a  number  of  foreign 
policy  experts  I  have  found  support  for 
this  amendment. 

I  am  also  aware  that  an  amendment  of 
this  sort  might  be  misconstrued  by  some 
people,  so  at  the  outset  I  will  say  what 
I  do  not  have  in  mind. 

We  cannot  line  item  programs  here  in 
the  budget  resolution.  As  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  am  particularly 
and  keenly  aware  of  that  factor.  Thus, 
we  are  not  obliged  under  the  provisions 
of  my  amendment  to  specify  what  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should  do 
with  specific  programs  in  order  to  meet 
budget  resolution  targets. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  that  I 
am  to  ask  for  the  "yeas"  and  "nays"  on 
this  amendment  and  I  will  now  do  so  be- 
fore I  proceed  further.  I  ask  for  the 
"yeas"  and  "nays"  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  "yeas"  and  "nays"  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  our 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  will  do  their  best,  as  always, 
to  produce  the  most  appropriate  mix  of 
programs  within  budget  constraints,  so  I 
do  not  propose  to  tell  them  what  to  do. 

Second,  I  do  not  propose  in  this 
amendment  to  cut  out  programs.  I  do 
not  want  to  undercut  the  Middle  East 
peace  efforts.  I  want  Israel  to  remain  as 
strong  as  possible. 

I  am  a  dues  paying  member  in  the 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  local  United  Nations 
Association  chapter,  and  I  consider  my- 
.self  very  much  an  internationalist. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  The  Senator  is  en- 
titled to  be  heard.  Those  who  are  carry- 
ing on  conversations  in  the  Chamber  are 
asked  to  please  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  not  in  any  way  aimed  at 
weakening  our  commitment  abroad. 
Some  of  our  allies,  our  finest  allies,  have 
been  with  us  through  thick  and  thin,  and 
their  economic  security  warrants  the 
best  situation  we  can  provide. 

Now.  let  me  indicate  what  my  objec- 
tive is  with  this  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
budget  outlay  to  $9.3  billion,  by  $200  mil- 
lion, a  very  small  amount.  This  is  only 
2.11  percent  below  the  committee  recom- 
mendation, and  it  still  would  make  avail- 
able $9.3  billion  for  international  affairs. 

This  outlay  would  slow  down  the  rate 
of  growth  in  outlays  for  this  function 
Fiscal  year  1978  spending  was  $5.9  billion. 
Thus,  the  rate  of  increase  for  this  func- 
tion would  exceed  increases  in  the  cost 


of  living  if  the  President's  request  or  if 
the  committee  recommendations  were 
adopted.  This  is  nearly  a  doubling  of  ex- 
penditures in- only  3  years'  time. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
restrain  the  rate  of  growth  in  spending 
for  activities  in  the  international  affairs 
function.  This  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out destroying  programs. 

The  amendment  is  offered  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First,  the  Senate  and  the  American 
people  are  on  record  as  favoring  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Second,  domestic  program  reductions 
offered  by  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Committee  in  some  cases  exceed  the  cut 
proposed  for  international  affairs. 

Third,  domestic  economic  problems, 
inflation,  high  interest  rates,  excessive 
taxation,  and  recession  require  that  our 
budget  balancing  consider  domestic 
spending  priorities  first. 

Fourth,  significant  administrative  effi- 
ciencies can  help  to  achieve  the  $200  mil- 
lion reduction  sought  by  this  amendment. 

Fifth,  prosperous  U.S.  allies  can  wel' 
afford  to  assume  more  of  the  combined 
aid  and  defense  burden  which  has  been 
borne  by  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  bold  step,  but  it  is  a  step  to- 
ward genuine  sharing,  partnership,  and 
cooperation  among  the  developed  free 
nations  of  the  world.  Putting  the  brakes 
on  the  growth  in  U.S.  spending  for  inter- 
national affairs  will  mean  shifting  more 
of  these  obligations  to  nations  which  now 
seek  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  support  for  U.S.  pohcies  through 
actions  and  not  merely  words.  Mutual  re- 
spect among  our  allies  would  be  en- 
hanced. 

I  will  not  recite  here  some  of  the 
figures  which  will  be  presented  when  my 
amendment  to  the  defense  function  is 
called  up.  These  figures,  however,  clearly 
show  that  the  United  States  spends  much 
more  on  defense  than  some  of  our  allies 
who  have  higher  per  capita  GNP.  It  is 
fair.  I  believe,  to  look  at  the  combined 
efforts  of  ourselves  and  our  allies  in 
defense  plus  security  and  economic 
assistance  to  other  nations.  Our  total 
expenditures  for  peace  and  prosperity 
are  unsurpassed. 

Yesterday,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  iMr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.) 
referred  to  the  situation  that  would 
exist  if  the  President's,  or  the  Budget 
Committee's,  levels  were  adopted.  The 
fact  is  that  even  if  Senator  Byrd's  $9 
billion  level  had  been  adopted,  we  would 
even  then  have  still  had  a  huge  increase 
over  1979  expenditures.  Quite  a  few 
Senators  voted  with  him  on  that — I 
believe  29. 

I  refer  again  to  the  Middle  East 
special  security  assistance  bill,  which 
became  law  last  year.  Senator  Church. 
Senator  Javits  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  generously  agreed  to  an 
amendment  I  sponsored,  which  was 
adopted,  that  requested  a  Presidential 
report  on  consultation  with  our  aUies 
to  increase  their  contributions.  I  have 
been  disappointed,  very  frankly,  in  the 
President's  brief  report.  The  report 
is  not  much  more  than  a  letter  which 
did  not  give  us  any  solid  quantitative 


evidence  and  did  not  lead  U6  to  any 
conclusions  about  where  we  stand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President's  report 
which  is  very  brief — disappointingly 
brief  and  ambiguous — be  printed  in  the 
Record  today.  It  is  invaluable  informa- 
tion for  those  who  need  to  know  what 
the  administration's  efforts  have  been 
in  this  area.  I  have  to  give  credit  to  the 
administration  for  trying,  but  this  report 
indicates  that  they  have  not  been  verj' 
successful  in  getting  our  allies  to  do 
more.  This  is  a  ver>'  thin  and  inadequate 
report  of  only  four  pages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.  ErroRTS  To  Encousace  Thikd  CotrNTRY 

Aid  and  Investment  in  Israel  and  Ectpt 

AND    THE    Impact    or   Arab    Sanctions   ON 

THE   Economy   or   Ectpt 

rNTHODUCTTON 

Section  7(b)  of  the  Special  International 
Security  Assistance  Act  of  1979  (Public  Law 
96-35)  requires  a  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  January  31,  1980  concerning: 

( 1 )  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  States 
to  consult  with  other  countries  in  order  to 
Increase  the  economic  assistance  provided 
by  other  donors  to  Egypt  and  Israel  and  to 
others  In  the  region  participating  In  the 
peace  process;  and 

(2)  the  Impact  on  Egypt's  economy  of  Arab 
sanctions  against  Egypt. 

This  report  constitutes  the  report  called 
for  by  section  7(b)  of  Public  Law  96-35.  It  Is 
divided  Into  two  main  sections,  correspond- 
ing to  the  two  matters  addressed  by  that 
statute. 

I.  U.S.  Efforts  to  Encourage  Third  Country 
Aid  and  Investment  In  Israel  and  Egypt 

BACKGROUND 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
on  March  26.  1979,  we  have  taken  a  number 
of  steps  to  encourage  other  countries  to 
maintain  or  to  Increase  their  economic  as- 
sistance to  and  to  stimulate  private  foreign 
invpstment  In  Egypt  and  Israel 

So  far  as  Israel  Is  concerned,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  long  standing  policy  of  promot- 
ing political  and  economic  support  for  Israel 
by  other  countries  We  hsft'e  encouraged  cer- 
tain countries  to  establish  or  reestablish  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  Israel  along  with 
normal  trade  and  commercial  ties  This  Is  In 
addition  to  our  wider  efforts  around  the 
world  to  mobilize  political  suppKirt  for  the 
peace  process.  On  the  economic  side,  we  have 
concentrated  our  endeavors  on  ways  to  help 
Israel  deal  with  its  current  balance  of  pay- 
ments problem  To  this  end.  we  have.  In  se- 
lective cases,  supported  Investment  In  Israel 
by  American  firms  to  expand  export  earnings. 
Israels  Associate  Membership  In  the  Euro- 
pean Community  gives  Israeli  exports  cer- 
tain advantages  In  the  European  market. 

Such  investments  provide  not  only  capital 
Inflows  but  also  transfer  up-to-date  tech- 
nology which  Improves  Israel's  competitive 
position  In  world  trade.  With  regard  to  the 
Arab  boycott  of  Israel,  U.S.  policy  and  legis- 
lation have  been  effective  In  reducing  the 
adver.se  Impact  of  the  boycott  We  hawe 
tried  to  help  Israels  national  airline.  El  AI. 
to  obtain  new  landing  rights  and  thereby  ex- 
pand its  air  routes. 

The  magnitude  of  our  bilateral  assistance 
program  Is  such  that  other  donor  assistance 
to  Israel  has  not  been  significant  in  recent 
years,  except  for  the  approximately  $80  mil- 
lion a  year  In  low-interest,  long-term  loans 
provided  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. As  Israel's  per  capita  income  reached 
$4.I(>0  In  1979.  potential  aid  donors  prefer 
to  direct  their  economic  assistance  to  less 
developed  countries 
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ing  Senator  Bayh  for  his  earlier  remarks. 
Let  me  also  say  that  I  commend  him  on 

v»ic   nnnntirn    fnr   ficpcil    rp.cnnn.cihilit.v   anH 


Yemen,  Arab  Republic.  92.800,000 
Central  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion   (CENTO)     55.  800,  000 


Niger    -. 

Nigeria 

R'vanria 


93.  000,  000 
408.500,000 
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Egypt's  needs  place  that  country  In  a 
dlilerent  situation  With  a  1979  per  c&plta 
Income  of  about  t400  and  facing  a  wide 
array  of  economic  problems  characteristic 
of  developing  countries  in  general.  E^ypt  Is 
much  more  dependent  upon  assistance  irom 
a  variety  of  outside  sources.  The  unexpected 
severity  of  the  sanctions  imposed  against 
Egypt  at  the  Baghdad  Summit  made  It  clear 
that  strong  efforts  would  have  to  be  exerted 
to  assist  Egypt  in  the  light  of  the  cutoff  of 
official  Arab  aid. 

We  have  taken  advantage  of  appropriate 
opportunities,  both  bilateral  and  multilat- 
eral, to  encourage  coniinuing  and  Increased 
aid.  The  Secretary  of  State  raised  the  matter 
of  aid  to  Egypt  with  officials  of  the  European 
Economic  Conununlty  and  the  President  dis- 
cussed It  during  the  Economic  Summit  held 
at  Tokyo  last  June.  At  those  meetings  and. 
even  more  In  our  bilateral  discussions  with 
allied  and  friendly  governments,  it  became 
evident  that  the  interests  of  present  and 
prospective  donors  vis-a-vis  Egypt  and  Israel 
vary  In  the  larger  Middle  Eastern  context. 

Each  country  must  consider  the  degree  of 
Its  dependence  upon  petroleum  resources  in 
the  region;  the  size  of  the  export  market 
and  hopes  for  its  expansion;  and,  moet  im- 
portant, its  view  of  the  prospects  for  a  com- 
prehensive peace  settlement  In  some  cases, 
these  interests  are  at  odds,  but  the  fact  that 
the  OECD  countries  have  maintained  or  In- 
creased their  assistance  programs  in  Egypt 
is  an  Indication  of  how  widely  shared  is 
the  belief  that  a  peace  settlement  is  es- 
sential. 

TBX    CONST7XTATIVE    GROtTP    FOR    EGYPT 

The  World  Banks  Consultative  Group  for 
Egypt  has  been  a  primary  and  very  effective 
foctis  of  our  efforts  to  date.  Like  the  Egyp- 
tians, we  were  especially  gratified  when  the 
Group  met  in  Paris  on  December  19-20.  1979. 
The  meeting  marked  the  third  time  In  as 
many  years  that  Eg.vpfs  principal  donors 
gathered  to  consult.  Attendees  Included  dele- 
gations from  the  International  Finance  Cor- 
poration, the  African  Development  Bank,  the 
European  Economic  Community  and  the 
European  Investment  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund,  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program,  and  the  Development 
Assistance  Committee  of  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD). 

Participating  coimtrles.  In  addition  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  Egypt,  were:  Belgium, 
Canada.  Prance,  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany.  Italy.  Japan,  the  Netherlands, 
Switzerland  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Aus- 
tria Joined  the  Group  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Iran  and  the  Arab  members  (Saudi 
Arabia.  Kuwait.  Qatar  and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates)  did  not  attend. 

The  U.S.  delegation  drew  the  attention 
of  the  Group  to  our  increased  level  of  aid  to 
Egypt,  speclflcally  the  $300  million  Peace 
Program  package.  As  has  been  the  practice 
in  previous  meetings  of  the  Consultative 
Group,  contributing  countries  did  not  an- 
nounce specific  aid  commitment  levels  for 
the  coming  year.  Nevertheless,  all  of  the 
delegations  declared  their  readiness  to  con- 
tinue supporting  Egypt's  development  ef- 
forts In  future  years.  Since  then,  two  major 
donors— the  IBRD /IDA  and  Japan— have 
announced  Increased  commitments  for  the 
current  or  coming  year. 

*tr«opr*i»  ECONOMIC  coMMUNrrY  ato 
"The  EC  has  been  and  remains  a  substan- 
tial contributor  to  Egypt's  aid  needs  Israel 
U  an  Associate  Member  of  the  Community 
EC  programs  in  Egypt  Include  both  project 
and  concessional  food  aid.  We  were  pleased 
when  the  EC  Commission  opened  at  mid- 
year, an  office  in  Cairo  to  oversee  its  programs 
there  and  to  promote  investment  in  Egypt 
by  European  companies.  The  European  In- 
vestment Bank  has  committed  loans  for  the 
Suez  Canal  widening  project,  a  major  thermal 
power  plant,  and  for  Industrial  development 


projects.  EC  Community  aid  has  been  run- 
ning at  the  level  of  $110  million  per  year  and 
Egypt  has  been  and  likely  will  remain  the 
largest  recipient  of  the  Community's  con- 
cessional food  assistance  program. 

BILATCRAI.  EUROPEAN  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

In  addition  to  aid  provided  under  the 
aegis  of  the  EC,  a  number  of  countries  have 
significant  bilateral  programs  in  Egypt, 
which  rsmks  second  among  rfclplents  of  as- 
sistance from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. We  have  made  clear  our  readiness  to 
share  Information  and  further  coordinate 
our  programs  with  the  FRG.  France  has  been 
a  major  contributor,  particularly  of  food 
aid.  An  economic  and  technical  assistance 
agreement  with  Egypt,  signed  in  Cairo  last 
October,  will  provide  funds  for  telecommuni- 
cations and  electrical  projects.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  participating  with  us  in  projects 
to  rehabilitate  sewer  systems  in  Cairo  and 
Is  carrying  out  several  programs  in  the  irri- 
gation sector.  Italy,  Denmark,  Belgium  and 
Holland  are  contributing  aid  to  Egypt  this 
year  in  a  variety  of  fields. 

ETPORTS   TO   PROMO'rE  INVESTMENT 

Major  efforts  were  undertaken  to  promote 
private  investment  In  Egypt  and  Israel  Dy 
American  firms.  Business  and  Investment 
promotion  activities  are  handled  by  the  Xs- 
rael-U.S.  Joint  Business  Council  and  the 
Egypt-US.  Joint  Council. 

Ambassador  Robert  Strauss  undertook  a 
special  responsibility  to  encourage  American 
firms  to  invest  in  Egypt  and  Israel.  He  led 
three  separate  delegations  of  U.S.  business- 
men to  both  countries  in  April.  July,  and 
October  of  last  year.  Discussions  resulting 
from  those  contacts  are  continuing  between 
a  number  of  American  and  Egyptian  and 
Israeli  private  and  public  firms. 

Although  no  final  investment  decisions 
have  been  announced,  discussions  are  cur- 
rently underway  In  Egypt  on  ready-made 
clothing  projects,  a  Joint  venture  to  assemble 
and  Install  Irrigation  pumps,  and  several 
firms  are  investigating  possible  housing  proj- 
ects. 

After  Ambassador  Strauss  left  government 
service.  United  States  Trade  Representative 
Ambassador  Reubln  O'D.  Askew  agreed  to 
take  over  responsibility  for  Investment  pro- 
motion and  trade  matters.  Ambassador  As- 
kew will  make  Initial  visits  to  Egypt  and 
Israel  in  February. 

In  Egypt,  AID  and  the  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation  have,  or  will  Initiate 
this  year,  programs  to  support  private  sector 
project  feasibility  studies.  These  programs 
supplement  the  efforts  of  the  Egyptian  Gen- 
eral Authority  for  Investments  and  Free 
Zones  to  stimulate  private  investment  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently I  returned  from  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  meeting  in  Oslo,  Norway, 
and  while  there,  I  served  on  the  commit- 
tee dealing  with  refugees.  We  are  all  con- 
cerned about  refugees,  and  this  amend- 
ment does  not  reduce  our  commit- 
ment in  that  area.  What  was  of  in- 
terest to  me  was  that  the  United  States 
bears  much  of  the  burden  in  the  in- 
ternational refugee  program.  We  are 
extremely  generous  in  granting  per- 
manent resident  status  and  citizenship 
to  these  individuals.  But  other  countries 
that  take  refugees,  frequently  take  them 
on  a  temporary  work  visa  which  may 
or  may  not  be  renewed  as  they  search 
for  a  new  homeland.  Our  country  is 
made  up  of  native  Americans  and  many 
immigrants,  and  that  is  a  very  positive 
factor.  But  if  one  analyzes  anv  aspect  of 
foreign  aid — and  there  are  a  number  of 
different  ways  of  calculating  these 
figures — our  dollar  cost  burden  is  in- 
creasing at  a  faster  rate  than  elsewhere. 


Perhaps  we  could  or  should  require 
specific  data  on  all  aid  programs  of  all 
nations,  and  I  shaU  be  offering  amend- 
ments later  on  assistance  bills  to  see  if 
we  can  obtain  those  kinds  of  statistics 
I  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  accurate 
figures  from  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  the  Pentagon. 

I  recently  attended  the  Ditchley  con- 
ference in  England,  and  in  my  prepara- 
tion I  was  searching  for  hard  figures, 
and  I  could  not  obtain  them.  We  need 
much  better  figures  in  this  area.  These 
better  figures  would  include  calculations 
of  the  actual  costs  and  the  actual  rela- 
tionship of  a  country's  wealth  to  its  for- 
eign aid  and  defense  spending  eflforts 

It  would  help  to  require  the  adminis- 
tration to  provide  annually  highly  de- 
tailed reports  on  contributions  of  all  the 
donor  nations.  I  would  also  apply  such  a 
requirement  to  the  Arab  states,  to  Japan, 
to  Europe,  to  those  countries  which  are 
not  now  making  a  contribution  similar 
to  ours.  This  should  include  Communist 
nations,  too. 

It  would  also  be  of  assistance  to  amend 
the  multilateral  banks  bill  and  the 
bilateral  aid  bill  to  include  annual  re- 
porting requirements.  We  need  to  know 
accurately  what  our  prosperous  allies  are 
giving,  to  whom  they  are  giving  assist- 
ance, and  what  the  per  capita  of  GNP 
effort  is.  If  this  can  be  done,  it  will  be  a 
great  step  forward  in  clarifying  the  ob- 
ligations of  donor  nations  relative  to  aid 
and  defense. 

I  do  not  see  this  small  2.11  percent  cut 
as  punitive  or  harmful  in  any  way.  I 
realize  that,  like  the  United  States,  many 
countries  are  reeling  from  increasingly 
high  inflation  rates  and  deficit  budgets. 

I  cite  an  article  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Adel- 
man  in  the  March  27.  1980.  Washington 
Post,  in  support  of  the  view  that  Japan 
should  and  could  find  a  way  to  increase 
its  combined  aid  and  defense  effort.  Adel- 
man  argues  that  Japanese  feelings  about 
increased  military  spending  on  their  own 
behalf  could  be  compensated  for  by  sub- 
stantial increases  in  real  development  as- 
sistance, thus  lessening  that  burden  on 
the  U.S.  taxpayers,  or  by  assuming  other 
international  responsibilities.  Adelman 
says  that  the  current  sharing  of  these 
expenses  could  be  shifted  and  put  more 
of  the  expense  on  Japan.  This  seems  only 
equitable  in  view  of  the  facts  that  Amer- 
ican Forces  are  on  the  frontlines  of 
Japanese  defense  and  that  Japan  cur- 
rently spends  only  0.9  percent  of  GNP  on 
defense. 

I  would  go  further  to  include  the  Arab 
states,  the  prosperous  European  coun- 
tries, and,  indeed,  even  the  oil  rich  coun- 
tries of  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  have  seen  calls  for 
the  United  States  to  sacrifice  domestic 
human  needs  and  to  have  various  cuts  in 
our  budget  that  are  much  greater  than 
the  cut  I  am  proposing,  a  2.11 -percent 
cut.  which  is  a  very  small  reduction.  In- 
deed, the  larger  cut  that  was  sought  by 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  did  not  pass, 
and  had  I  been  present  at  that  time  I  cer- 
tainly would  have  voted  for  it,  although 
that  vote  would  not  have  made  a  differ- 
ence. 

Let  me  conclude  my  argument  for  this 
amendment,  first  of  all,  by  again  thank- 
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ing  Senator  Bayh  for  his  earlier  remarks. 
Let  me  also  say  that  I  commend  him  on 
his  concern  for  fiscal  responsibility  and 
also  his  concern  for  support  in  terms  of 
our  international  commitments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  These  tables  show  foreign  aid 
and  defense  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  and  our  more  prosperous  allies 
and  the  historical  totals  of  U.S.  economic 
and  military  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

FOREIGN  AID  AND  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES.  1977 
[Amounts  in  billions  of  U.S.  dollars] 


United  States.. 
West  Germany. 

Japan 

Denmark 

Belgium 

Netherlands.... 

Norway 

Switzerland 


Total 

Total 

defense 

foreign  aid 

Percent 

spending 

spending 

of  GNP 

(A) 

(B) 

(A+B) 

1100.9 

J5.751 

S.601 

17.3 

1.672 

3.722 

6.3 

3.065 

2.360 

1.1 

.357 

3.214 

2.5 

.415 

3.577 

3.8 

.944 

4.492 

1.1 

.321 

3.977 

1.3 

.149 

2.283 

Historical  Totals  of  U.S.  Economic  and 
MiLiTARy  Assistance 
The  following  table  presents  summary  and 
detailed  Information  relating  to  the  totality 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance  (economic  and 
military)  furnished  to  other  nations  during 
the  period  fiscal  years  1946-78.  It  has  been 
extracted  from  information  assembled  and 
presented  by  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  In  the  current  edition  of  Its 
publication,  U.S  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants. 

HISTORICAL  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ' 

SuTnmary  for  all  countries 

Total,  Economic  and  Mili- 
tary Assistance,  fiscal 
years    194fi-i97S $206,014,000,000 

Total,  Other  U.S.  Loans 
and  Grants,  fiscal  years 
1946-1978    33,952,000,000 

Total,     fiscal     year      1979 

(estimated)     11.374,671,000 


Grand  total,  U.S. 
Foreign  Assist- 
ance,   fiscal    years 

1946-1978    '251,340,671,000 

Detail  by  region  and  country 
(Fiscal  years  1946-1978) 
A.  Near    East    and   South 

Asia 52,988,400,  000 

Afghanistan 531,900,000 

Bahrain     2,300,000 

Bangladesh i,  312.  600,  000 

Cyprus    117.600,000 

Egypt    4.168.700.000 

Greece    5.225.400.000 

India   9,799,700,000 

Iran 2,164,800,000 

Iraq    95,500,000 

Israel     11,913.600,000 

Jordan 2,055.300.000 

Lebanon 231.300.000 

Nepal _.  223.700.000 

'^'^B.n    ._  1,700.000 

Pakistan   5,593,400.000 

Saudi    Arabia— 324.200,000 

Sri    Lanka... 398,800,000 

Syria    480.700,000 

Turkey 7,690.000.000 

Yemen,   People's   Demo- 
cratic Republic  of 4,500.000 
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Yemen,  Arab  Republic.  . 
Central  Treatv  Organiza- 
tion   (CEN'TO)    

Near     East     and     Sooith 

Asia  Regional 

B.  Latin    America 

Argentina 

Bahamas 

Barbados    

Belize    

Bolivia    

Brazil    


92.800.000 
55,800,000 

504,  100,  000 
17,  085.  500.  000 

462.  900.000 

300.000 

2.  700.  000 

8.  700.  000 

872.  600. 000 
3.062.  000.000 

Chile    1.366.600.000 

Colombia    1.560.400.000 

Costa  Rica 238,200,000 

Cuba    20.100,000 

Dominican    Republic 584,  pno  ooo 

Ecuador    406,800,000 

El  Salvador  197,300.000 

Guatemala 435.900,000 

Guyana 114,000,000 

Haiti    235.000.000 

Honduras   272,500,000 

Jamaica    162.000.000 

Mexico     320.700,000 

Nicaragua    312,900,000 

Panama    414.900.000 

Paraguay    198.000,000 

Peru 773,400.000 

S-urlnam    5.800.000 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 40  600.000 

Uruguay    248.500.000 

Venezuela    353.600,000 

ROCAP    278.300.000 

East  Caribbean  Regional...       106.  000.  000 
Latin  America  Regional...  4.028.000.000 

C.  East    Asia 62.347,000.000 

Burma,    185,500.000 

Cambodia 2.131.200.000 

China.  Republic  of 6.567.  300.  000 

Homg    Kong 43,800,000 

Indochina.  Undistributed..   1,557,100.000 

Indonesia  2,717,000,000 

Japan    3,950.800.000 

Korea.  Republic  of 13.169.300.000 

Laos 2,507,400,000 

Malaysia 216,000.000 

Philippines    2,870,600,000 

Ryukyu   Islands 413,  700.  000 

Singapore 21.900.000 

Thailand 2,289.900.000 

Vietnam    23,360,000,000 

Western    Samoa 7,600,000 

Bast  Asia  Regional 337,800.000 

D.  Africa. 7,  833.  400,  000 

Algeria    202,700,000 

Angola 1,200,000 

Benin    (formerly    Daho- 
mey)  20.400,000 

Botswana   64,  500,  000 

Burundi 16.000.000 

Cameroon 65.  300,  ooo 

Cape    Verde 24,200,000 

Central   African   Empire  13.  200.  000 

Chad    61,300.000 

Congo,  Peoples  Republic 

of   the 8,400,000 

Djibouti,  Democratic  Re- 
public of 1,100,000 

Entente  States 5,200,000 

Ethiopia    648,  40o!oo0 

Gabon    16,100,000 

Gambia,    The 14,300,000 

Ghana 336,700,000 

Guinea 140,300,000 

Guinea-Bissau lo,  500,  000 

Ivory   Coast 43,  300.  000 

Kenya    286.400.000 

Lesotho   45.  700.  000 

Liberia _.  284.200,000 

Libya    230,100,000 

Madagascar    19,000,000 

Malawi 32,600,000 

Mall,   Republic   of 109,  000,  OOO 

Mauritania 40,600.000 

Mauritius   16,  9(X),  000 

Morocco 1,197,100,000 

Mozambique    26,  900,  000 


Niger    

Nigeria    

R'vanda 

Sio  Tome  &  Principe 

Senegal    

Seychelles    

Sierra   Leone 

Somalia    Republic 

South    Africa,    Republic 

of    

Southern   Rhodesia 

Sudan    

Swaziland     

Tanzania    

Togo 

Tunisia     

Uganda    

Upper  Volta 

Zaire    

Zambia    

Portuguese  Territories.. 
Central  and  West  Africa 

Regional    

East  Africa  Regional 

Southern       Africa      Re- 
gional   

Africa    Regional 

E.  Europe 44 

Albania    

Austria    

Belgium-Ltixembourg  .. 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark  

Finland   

France   

German  Democratic  Re- 
public     

Germany     (Federal    Re- 
public)      

Berlin,    West 

Hungary    

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Malta   

Netherlands 

Norway    

Poland 

Portugal 

Romania 

Spain    

Sweden    

United    Kingdom 

U.S.S.R.    

Yugoslavia    2 

Europe  Regloaal 

F.  Oceania 

Australia    

New  Zealand 

Papua  New  Guinea 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific   Islands 

Other  Oceania 

G    Canada 

H.  Interregional 20 

Information  as  of  September 


8. 


93.  000,  000 

408.  500.  000 

19.  100,000 

400,000 

113,800.000 

1,300.  000 

66.  700.  000 

103,  200,  000 

1.  300.000 

7,000.000 

166.  300.  000 

25,  9O0.  000 

218.  200,000 

37,800,  000 

974,  400,000 

43,400,000 

87.  200,  000 

700.  400.  000 

79,  100.000 

3.400,  000 

147,000,000 
37,  000.000 

146.800,000 
382.  900.  000 

,  142.600.000 
20,  400.  000 

.256.800,000 

,  867.  300.  CKX) 

193.000,000 

922.  000,  000 

57.000,  000 

.  466.  700.  000 

800,  000 

.980.600,000 

131,  900.000 

32   700.000 

82.  200,  000 

!46.600.0(X3 

,  877.  600.  000 

84.400,000 

,312.300  000 

,246.  700  000 

639,  300,  0(X) 

147,  700,  000 

22,  400,  000 

236.200,000 

109.000.000 

779.  600,  000 

186.400,000 

821.900.000 

624.000  000 

980.  500,  000 

123.  600.000 

8,600,000 

300.000 

824,200,000 
23.  900,  000 
30,500.000 

605,  700,  000 

30.    1978 


'Basic  data  (fiscal  years  1946-78t  taken 
from  "US  Overseas  Loans  and  Grants  and 
Assistance  from  International  Organiza- 
tions." a  publication  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  See  this  publica- 
tion for  explanation  and  detail  Summary 
totals  may  differ  slightly  due  to  use  of  full 
numbers- 

-  Through  September  30.  1978  repayments 
of  principal  and  Interest  of  both  economic 
and  military  loans  total  J25.278OO0  In  addi- 
tion. It  Is  estimated  that  17,869.000  will  be 
repaid  on  AID  loans  In  fiscal  year  1978 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
article  describing  why  there  is  increasing 
resistance  in  this  countrj'  to  ever-in- 
creasing foreign  aid  spending,  and  tables 
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showing    Indochinese   refugee   resettle- 
ment efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

Nrw  Storm  Gathehinc  Over  U.S.  Foreign 
Aid 
Economic  concerns  at  home  and  U.S.  set- 
backs sUiroad  are  stirring  up  the  heaviest  op- 
position in  years  to  America's  forelgn-ald 
programs. 

As  a  result,  fewer  and  fewer  members  of 
Congress  are  willing  to  defend  foreign  assist- 
ance or  resist  a  growing  effort  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  slash  aid  programs  as  a  step  toward 
balancing  the  federal  budget. 

What  discourages  many  lawmakers  Is  that 
instability  and  antl-Amerlcan  hostility  con- 
tinue to  flourish  around  the  globe  despite 
U.S.  foreign-aid  expenditures  of  nearly  195 
bililon  dollars  since  World  War  n. 

Says  Representative  C.  W.  BUI  Young  (R- 
Fla. )  .  "There  Is  a  general  feeling  the  world 
Is  ripping  us  off  The  American  people  are 
Just  fed  up  with  the  way  their  forelgn-ald 
dollars  are  being  spent." 

But.  argues  Representative  Paul  Flndley 
(R-ni.)  "Despite  Its  failures,  foreign  aid  Is 
Indispensable  for  our  nation.  We  have  no 
choice. 

The  forelgn-ald  debate  Is  growing  at  a 
time  when  wealthy  nations  are  being  urged 
as  never  before  to  Increase  their  economic 
and  military  help  to  countries  hard  hit  by 
spreading  hunger  and  chaos. 

An  International  commission  headed  by 
former  West  German  Chancellor  Willy 
Brandt  said  In  February  that  the  world  faced 
a  "somber  future"  unless  wealthy  nations  ac- 
cepted drastic  trade  and  aid  reforms  Among 
its  proposals:  Changes  that  would  Increase 
aid  to  developing  nations  by  50  bUllon  to 
60  billion  dollars  a  year  by  1985. 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance,  testifying 
in  behalf  of  the  administrations  proposed 
10.5-bllllon-dollar  forelgn-ald  budget  for 
1981.  told  Congress  that  a  beefed-up  aid  pro- 
gram Is  essential  if  the  U.S.  Is  to  challenge 
Russia's  bid  for  Influence  among  so-called 
nonallgned  nations  of  the  Third  World.  ''A 
policy  which  addresses  In  their  own  terms 
the  genuine  needs  and  priorities  of  Third 
World  nations  Is  a  policy  which  also  has  the 
effect  of  helping  us  compete  effectlvelv  with 
the  Soviets."  Vance  said. 

Yet.  critics  argue  that  all  too  often  Amer- 
ica's generosity  has  been  wasted  on  corrupt 
repressive  and  unstable  governments.  In 
some  cases,  billions  of  dollars  have  gone  to 
countries  without  producing  any  noticeable 
Improvements  in  global  stability.  living 
standards  or  official  support  for  US 
Interests. 

Many  say  that  they  are  particularly  dis- 
couraged by  the  e.Tploslon  of  antl-Amerlcan 
violence  In  Iran,  which  has  received  some 
1.3  billion  dollars  in  US.  economic  and  mili- 
tary aid  since  1946  "Iran  was  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  our  foreign  aid  being  made  as  an 
Investment,"  says  Representative  Robert  E 
Bauman  (R-Md  , .  "Then  a  new  government 
overthrew  the  old.  and  we  wasted  all  that 
money"  Adds  Representative  Don  Bonker 
(D-Wash.):  "Iran,  If  anything,  is  a  state- 
ment of  how  not  to  support  a  developing 
country.  We  should  have  relied  more  on  peo- 
ple-oriented programs  We're  going  to  make 
the  same  mistake  In  Saudi  Arabia." 

Afghanistan,  it  is  argued,  fell  under  Com- 
munist rule  despite  a  half -billion  dollars  In 
^m.  J*  fi''*  ^^^  ^"  Nicaragua,  nearly  300 
million  dollars  In  aid  bolstered  the  dictator- 
ship of  Anastaslo  Somoza  but  failed  to  make 
the  regime  more  democratic  or  to  prevent  Its 
ouster  by  leftist  Insurgents. 

Disillusioned  over  failures  and  feellne 
pressure  from  taxpayers  to  curb  federal 
spending.  Congress  since  the  mld-19708  has 
reflected  Increasing  skepticism  of  U  S  aid 
priorities   "Closer  scrutiny  has  revealed  that 


many  aid  programs  are  not  advancing  US. 
foreign  policy  and.  Indeed,  are  counter-pro- 
ductive to  our  objectives  in  some  cases." 
contends  Representative  Eldon  Rudd  (R- 
Arlz.). 

Not  only  have  lawmakers  routinely  cut 
Carter's  administration  requests  for  new 
spending  authority,  they  have  Insisted  on 
greater  congressional  control  over  the  distri- 
bution of  such  money. 

Restrictions  barring  aid  to  a  long  and 
growing  list  of  coimtrles — from  Turkey  to 
Rhodesia — have  been  tacked  on  to  aid  legis- 
lation. The  result:  The  U.S.  effort  has  be- 
come so  erratic  and  inflexible  that  experts 
are  questioning  how  long  foreign  aid  can 
remain  an  effective  instrument  of  foreign 
policy. 

Special  targets  of  congressional  critics  are 
International  financial  Institutions  such  as 
the  World  Bank,  through  which  billions  of 
dollars  In  U.S.  economic  aid  flows.  Financed 
largely  by  Industrialized  nations,  these  or- 
gans make  low-Interest  loans  to  developing 
nations  for  roads,  dams  and  other  major 
projects. 

Critics  contend  that  multinational  lend- 
ing groups  too  often  funnel  money  to  govern- 
ments that  are  opposed  to  U.S.  Interests.  For 
this  reason,  American  participation  In  such 
flntincing  should  be  reduced,  they  argue  A 
showdown  came  last  fall  when  the  House 
voted  to  cut  by  nearly  a  third  President  Car- 
ter's request  for  3.6  billion  dollars  in  multi- 
national aid  for  1980. 

Administration  officials,  contending  that 
multilateral  programs  are  an  Important  con- 
duit for  U.S.  aid,  have  spent  much  of  the  past 
year  fighting  to  kill  a  House  amendment  to 
the  still  pending  1980  forelgn-ald  bill.  The 
rider  would  bar  International  lending  groups 
from  using  any  U.S.  aid  for  loans  to  Vietnam, 
Cuba  and  other  countries  deemed  hostile  to 
U.S.  Interests.  Only  after  World  Bank  Presi- 
dent Robert  S.  McNamara  promised  to  make 
no  loans  to  Vietnam  this  year  did  the  House 
agree  to  shelve  the  restriction,  at  least  for 
now. 

Reflecting  Congress's  deep  division  over 
foreign  aid:  Six  months  into  the  fiscal  year, 
the  lawmakers  still  have  not  appropriated 
funds  to  operate  aid  programs  In  1980. 

Although  both  houses  approved  separate 
bills  last  year,  differences  were  so  wide  that  a 
House-Senate  committee  set  up  to  draft  a 
compromise  remained  stalemated  until 
March. 

However,  with  overall  federal  spending  for 
the  year  already  exceeding  the  limits  set  by 
Congress,  the  1980  forelgn-ald  funding  bill  Is 
still  In  Jeopardy  and  may  never  be  enacted 
To  do  so  would  require  raising  the  budget 
celling— an  unlikely  prospect  In  light  of  the 
President's  call  for  fiscal  austerity.  Mean- 
while, agencies  that  administer  aid  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  spending  at  last  year's 
levels. 

The  bill  hung  up  In  Congress  calls  for  1980 
aid  expenditures  of  8.1  billion  dollars — about 
1.4  billion  less  than  the  administration 
requested. 

At  the  projected  1980  level.  US.  foreign  aid 
would  be  0.3  percent  of  total  national  in- 
come. That  compares  with  0.7  percent  In 
1970,  and  with  substantially  larger  shares  of 
Income  that  nations  such  as  Norway,  France, 
Canada  or  Britain  devote  to  foreign  aid. 

About  half  of  US  assistance  Is  earmarked 
for  direct  economic  aid  administered  through 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
( AID) .  Other  major  forelgn-ald  expenditures 
Include  subscriptions  to  multinational  finan- 
cial Institutions,  mUItary  assistance,  contri- 
butions to  International  development  orga- 
nizations, the  Peace  Corps,  refugee  aid,  nar- 
cotics control  and  Food  for  Peace,  which  dis- 
tributes U.S.  surplus  commodities  overseas 

Although  the  trend  In  forelgn-ald  spending 
has  been  generally  upward  since  1946,  there 
have  been  distinct  shifts  In  the  objectives  of 
aid  and  the  pattern  of  Its  distribution. 


The  earliest  programs — notably  the  highly 
successful  Marshall  Plan — were  aimed  pri- 
marily at  helping  war-torn  European  coun- 
tries rebuild  their  economies  after  World  War 
II.  Most  aid  went  to  Western  Europe,  Japan, 
Taiwan  and  the  Philippines. 

Later,  In  the  Cold  War  era,  emphasis 
turned  to  mutual  security,  with  more  and 
more  money  earmarked  for  military  pur- 
poses. As  economic  aid  to  Western  Europe 
tapered  off,  new  economic  and  mllltarj-  as- 
sistance flowed  Into  Iran,  Turkey.  India, 
Pakistan  and  South  Korea.  Greece  and  Yugo- 
slavia continued  to  get  substantial  aid. 

The  pattern  shifted  again  In  the  early  1960s 
with  the  establishment  of  more  programs 
of  direct  help  to  economically  weak  coun- 
tries In  hopes  of  making  them  self-sufficient. 
Other  programs  were  set  up  to  aid  the  war- 
ravaged  Middle  East  and  Indo-Chlna. 

In  1973,  Congress  directed  AID  to  shift 
its  effort  away  from  big  capital  projects  and 
to  focus  on  helping  to  provide  for  basic  hu- 
man needs  In  the  poorest  countries — those 
with  per  capita  Incomes  below  $625  a  year. 

By  1979,  U.S.  aid  reached  102  countries 
and  territories.  Of  some  13  8  billion  dollars 
spent  last  year,  about  half  was  in  the  form  of 
grants,  the  rest  loans.  The  1979  figure  In- 
cludes an  Increase  of  4.6  billion,  mostly  mili- 
tary sales  credits,  provided  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  under  the  Camp  David  accords. 

For  1981.  Carter  is  asking  Congress  for  an 
aid  package  that  Vance  has  labeled  "austere 
in  view  of  the  challenges  with  which  we  must 
deal."  It  Includes  4.9  billion  dollars  for  secu- 
rity assistance.  2  billion  for  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance,  1.9  billion  for  International 
financial  institutions  and  1.6  billion  for 
Food  for  Peace. 

In  the  wake  of  Russia's  adventurism  in 
Afghanistan,  Congress  is  believed  ready— de- 
spite the  misgivings  of  many  senators  and 
House  members — to  give  the  administration 
additional  funds  for  security-related  aid.  As- 
serts a  White  House  aide:  "Afghanistan  may 
bring  home  to  people  that  we  have  been 
scaling  down  security  assistance." 

Until  the  administration  decided  to  scrap 
its  own  proposal,  quick  approval  had  been 
predicted  for  legislation  to  furnish  some  400 
million  dollars  in  economic  and  military  help  - 
to  Pakistan,  considered  a  last  line  of  defense 
against  further  Soviet  adventurism  in  South- 
west Asia.  Pakistani  President  Zla  ul  Haq 
reportedly  rejected  the  offer  of  U.S.  help, 
after  contemptuously  referring  to  the 
amount  as  "peanuts" 

POLITICAL    FtJROR 

In  February,  the  House  approved,  over 
strong  opposition,  a  bill  authorizing  resump- 
tion of  aid  to  Nicaragua,  which  was  halted 
after  the  Somoza  regime  was  toppled  by 
leftists.  Arguing  that  Nicaragua  has  become 
"another  Cuba,"  conservatives  demanded  re- 
strictions on  any  US.  aid,  while  the  admin- 
istration countered  that  unrestricted  aid  was 
needed  to  help  the  Nlcaraguan  pieople  "resist 
social  turmoil  and  possible  Communist  dom- 
ination "  The  measure  won  Senate  approval 
and  is  awaiting  final  congressional  action. 

Congress  also  Is  under  pressure  this  year 
to  provide  more  military  aid  to  other  Mid- 
east and  Central  American  nations,  and  to 
Turkey  and  Thailand. 

Where  will  this  additional  money  come 
from''  Many  senators  and  House  memijers  are 
predicting  that  budget  constraints  will  re- 
quire Congress  to  shift  funds  awav  from 
long-term  economic  aid  In  order  to  meet 
growing  demands  for  security  assistance  Also 
there  Is  a  good  chance  that  the  President, 
currently  revising  his  1981  budget,  may  lower 
his  requests  for  development  aid.  particu- 
larly to  areas  not  Involved  In  Immediate 
crises. 

Looking  ahead,  AID  Administrator  Douglas 
J  Bennet  sees  mounting  difficulty  In  con- 
vincing Congress  and  the  public  that  foreign 
aid  is  money  well  spent.  Says  Bennet:  "We 
will  simply  have  to  find  a  way  to  accomplish 
more  with  less" 
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Country 


Resertlementj  Resettlements ' 
April  1975  to  July  1,  1979  to 
June  30.  1979       June  30,  1980 


Total 

resettlements ' 

April  1975  to 

June  30.  1980 


Argentina. 
Australia.. 

Austria 

Belgium... 

Brazil 

Cameroon. 

Canada 

Denmark.. 
Finland 


22.759 

346 

1,336 

37 

3 

15, 076 

570 


4,500 

14.000 

580 

2,062 

63 


France. 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

Gabon 

Greece 

Hong  Kong 

Iceland 

Iran 

Ireland , 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 


50,637 

3.735 

4 


36,000 

800 

100 

22,600 

12,000 


252 


47 


200 
"36" 


168 

256 

51 


200 

200 

1,000 

500 


4,500 

36, 759 

926 

3,398 

100 

3 

51,076 

1,370 

100 

73,237 

15,735 

4 

200 

252 

30 

47 

200 

368 

1,256 

■  551 


Country 


Resettlements  Resettlements ' 
April  1975  to  July  1,  1979  to 
June  30,  1979        June  30,  1980 


Tout 

resettlements ' 

April  1975  to 

June  30,  1980 


Liechtenstein 

Luxembourg 

Malaysia 

Monaco 

Netlierlandj. ] 

New  Caledonia 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Philippines 

People's  Republic  of  China. 

Spam 

Surinam 

Sweden .... 

Switzerland 

Taiwan 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


47 
2.137 


469 

38 

948 

(70 
31  . 
127 

230.000 
1 


20 

100 

600 

25 

1,360 


1.200 
2,400 


263 
1.677 


2.841 
210,000 


10.000 

1.000 

750 

2,000 

1,000 

1.000 

10.000 

168,000 


20 

147 

2,737 

25 

1.S29 

38 

2,ltt 

3,270 

31 

127 

240,000 

1,001 

750 

2,263 

2,677 

1,000 

12,841 

378,000 


Total. 


544.726 


294.290 


839, 016 


<  Estimated. 


Source:  U.S.  Coordinator  of  Refugee  Affairs. 
ANALYSIS  OF  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  CARE  AND  MAINTENANCE  CASELOAD  OF  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  HIGH  COMMISSIONER  FOR  REFUGEES 


Country 


Projected 

average 

daily 

population 


Daily  care 
and  main- 
tenance 
cost  per 
capita 


Projected 
daily 
cost 


Total  year 
cost 


Thailand: 

L»nd 168,000  JO.  25  J42,000  $15,372,000 

,     Boat 8,200  .25  2,000  732,000 

Malaysia 77,100  1.00  77,000  28,182,000 

Hong  Kong/Macau „ 253,000  2.00  506,000  185  196  000 

Indonesia 90,700  2.00  181,000  66,246  000 

JaP.a'i - -  2,500  6.00  15,000  5,490,00i 

Philippines 11,300  1.10  12,000  4  392  001 

Singapore 600  3.50  2,000  732.001 


Country 


Daily  etre 

Projected         and  main- 
average  tenance 
daily            cost  per 
population  capita 


Projected 
daily 
cost 


Total  year 
cost 


Taiwan 4,300  5. 00 

Other 600  5.00 

Subtotal 616.900 

People's  Republic  of  China 195.000  .60 

Total 811,900 

Projected  U.S.  contribution 


4,000 
3,000 


1,464.000 
1.098,000 


844,000 
117,000 


308,904,000 
42, 822, 000 


961,000 


351,  726, 000 
'105.500.000 


'  Projected  U.S.  contribution  equals  30  percent 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  I  am  an  internationalist 
and  I  support  the  need  for  an  effective 
foreign  aid  effort  overall.  But  during  my 
years  in  the  Army  and  as  a  student 
abroad  I  visited  over  40  countries  and 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  firsthand 
some  of  our  aid  programs,  some  of  our 
State  Department  operations,  and  other 
U.S.  foreign  efforts.  Frequently  in  these 
programs  there  is  much  waste. 

Mr.  President,  I  question  some  of  our 
priorities.  We  have  water  projects  that 
we  are  initiating  and  financing  abroad, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  exceed 
those  that  we  are  supporting  in  our  own 
country.  I  know  that  some  projects  in 
our  own  country  are  controversial,  but 
there  are  many  that  are  not  controver- 
sial that  would  produce  and  generate 
electricity  and  provide  irrigation.  We 
must  demonstrate  more  care  for  some 
of  the  responsibilities  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  what  hard  work 
has  gone  into  this  budget  resolution. 
Senator  Hollings  and  Senator  Bellmon 
and  others  should  be  commended  for 
their  skillful  leadership.  In  fact,  their 
leadership  to  this  point  has  been  so  skill- 
ful that  the  committee  resolution  is  still 
intact. 

But  I  do  hope  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  making  this  very 
modest  change:  $200  miUion  less  for  the 
international  affairs  function  will  not 
demolish  any  of  the  programs  contained 
in  this  function. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  cuts  can  be  made 
in  the  area  of  overhead  and  adminis- 
tration of  State  AID,  ICA,  and  in  con- 


tributions to  international  organizations 

and  banks. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  of  some  as- 
sistance to  include  in  the  Record  some 
information  on  refugee  efforts  in  recent 
years.  Tlie  Interparliamentary  Union 
Conference  which  I  attended  as  a  Senate 
delegate  last  month,  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  more  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  refugee  problem.  This 
resolution  might  be  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  get  better  cooperation 
from  our  allies  to  do  a  better  job  in 
permanently  settling,  or  making  citizens 
of,  more  refugees.  It  is  not  enough  that 
most  of  them  simply  renew  worker  per- 
mits— they  should  naturalize  more  refu- 
gees as  we  do.  I  ask  that  the  IPU  reso- 
lution be  included  in  the  Record, 
along  with  a  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee report  page  showing  Indochinese 
refugees  resettlement  efforts  by  various 
countries.  We  should  note  that  the 
figures  on  refugees  actually  admitted  to 
various  countries,  and  permanent  re- 
settlement of  political  refugees,  are  not 
very  reliable.  We  need  to  have  much 
better  information  on  this  score,  too. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  material  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The  Problem  or  Refugees:   Its  Judicial 
AND  Humanitarian  Aspects 
(Draft   resolution    unanimoxisly   adopted   by 
the   Committee   on   Parliamentary,   Jurid- 
ical and  Human  Rights  Questions) 
The  67th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference, 
Greatly  concerned  at  the  massive  and  con- 


tinuous Increase  In  the  number  of  refugees 
and  displaced  persons  throughout  the  world. 

Noting  the  phenomena  and  deploring  the 
general  spread  of  actions  responsible  for 
these  massive  population  movements,  such 
as  armed  conflicts,  foreign  Interventions  and 
violations  of  human  rights. 

Alarmed  by  the  serious  decline  In  the  pro- 
tection of  human  rights  In  many  regions  of 
the  world. 

Deeply  moved  by  the  numerous  losses  of 
human  lives  and  by  the  physical  and  spiritual 
tragedies  experienced  by  these  uprooted 
populations. 

Stressing  the  Imperative  duty  of  Indi- 
viduals and  States  to  ensure  respect  for  the 
fundamental  rights  of  refugees  and  dis- 
placed persons,  and  particularly  their 
safety. 

Considering  that  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions for  voluntary  repatriation  Is  the  most 
desirable  and  effective  solution  to  problems 
of  refugees  and  displaced  persons, 

Coni'tnced  of  the  absolute  need  for  con- 
certed action  by  the  whole  International 
community  to  resolve  the  difficult  problems 
of  the  legal,  physical,  political  and  cultural 
protection  of  these  millions  of  individuals. 

Aware  of  the  burden  placed  on  host  c»un- 
tries  by  refugees. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  Immediate  relief 
for  those  in  distress,  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea, 

1.  Afflrrris  the  need  for  all  States  to  respect 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  granting 
of  asylum  and  non-re )oulement  set  out  In  the 
Declaration  on  Territorial  Asylum  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  In  1967; 

2.  Calls  on  all  countries  to  comply  with  all 
resolutions  of  the  United  Nations  on  refugees 
and  displaced  persons: 

3.  Calls  on  all  countries  to  accede  to  the 
international  conventions  on  the  status  of 
refugees,  particularly  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  1951,  the  1967  Protocol  and  the  regional 
conventions  on  the  right  of  asylum  and  the 
status  of  refugees,  and  to  adopt  appropriate 
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domestic  legislation  which  would  make  It 
poaalble  to  observe  scrupulously  the  provl- 
Kinns  contained  therein; 


It  is  our  strongest  feeling,  after  study- 
ing this  matter,  that  significant  admin- 

icfrofitrA  offir'ionr'ioc  Pan    hplri  t.n   nllpviat.A 


needed  school  rooms  and  hospital  space  will 
not  be  built,  and  a  growing  population  will 
face  an  even  greater  housing  squeeze. 
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Short  term  debt  (worldwide),  ».125  billion. 

Short  term  debt  (U.S.  Govt.),  *0. 

Lone  and  medium  term  loans  (worldwide) . 


for  this  function  and  for  the  income  se- 
curity  function.  Before  we  could   con- 


f  ^r»-i  r\l  o  f  £»     ♦>!*: 


t^i  1  ^^4^  n      rxr*r\V\\c 


lion  more  than  the  amount  we  provided 
in  fiscal  1978.  Much  of  this  is  associated 
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domestic  legislation  wlilch  would,  make  It 
poaslble  to  observe  scrupulously  the  provi- 
sions contained  therein; 

4.  Call3  on  States  to  support  the  action  of 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  as  well  as  of  other  humanitarian 
organizations  acting  at  the  national  and  in- 
teraatlooal  levels: 

5.  Sotes  with,  satiajaction  the  magnitude 
of  the  efforts  made  by  some  countries  for 
the  temporary  or  permanent  acceptance  of 
refugees,  as  well  as  the  financial  contribu- 
tions received,  particularly  after  the  Inter- 
national meetings  held  at  Aruaha.  Geneva 
and   New   York   in    1979. 

6.  Stresses  that  the  present  situation  re- 
quires an  equitable  sharing  of  obUgationa 
and  burdens  among  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned: countries  of  origin,  host  countries 
and  third  countries: 

7.  Urges  all  Parliaments  to  approach  their 
respective  Governments  In  order  to  secure: 

(a)  Respect  for  the  elementary  rules  oc 
protection  of  and  assistance  to  persons  In 
distress: 

(b)  Lncreafied  offers  to  accept  refugees 
and  displaced  persons: 

(c)  Accelerated  reunification  of  families: 

(d)  An  appreciable  Increase  In  the  finan- 
cial contributions  to  action  undertaken  by 
the  international  community,  p>artlcularly 
the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees,  In  those  regions  where  the  situa- 
tion of  refugees  and  displaced  persons  Is  the 
most  tra^c: 

(e)  The  establishment  and  simplification 
of  administrative  procedures  regarding 
asylum  and  determination  of  refugee  status: 

(f)  Recognition  of  the  right  to  return  to 
achievement  of  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  voluntary  repatriation  of  refugees  and 
displaced  persons  to  their  countries  and 
places  of  origin,  with  the  full  and  effective 
guarantee  of  their   fundamental  rights: 

(g)  Integration  of  refugees,  on  request.  In- 
to the  social  and  political  life  of  the  host 
country,  while  preserving  their  Identity  and 
cultural  heritage: 

(h)  Maximum  co-operation  with  efforts  to 
provide  relief  to  refugees  and  displaced  per- 
sons: 

8.  Solemr^ly  reaffirms  the  absolute  neces- 
sity for  all  States  to  respect  the  fundamental 
principles,  treaties,  and  legal  obligations 
Kovemlng  relations  among  nations,  particu- 
larly the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the 
right  of  peoples  to  determine  their  future, 
without  foreign  Interference,  and  respect  for 
fundamental  human  rlifhts.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  causes  of  the  scourge  currently 
affecting  more  than  II  million  human  be- 
ings. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
resolution  concerning  refugees  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Committee  on  Parlia- 
mentary. Juridical,  and  Human  Rights 
Questions,  of  which  I  was  a  member  in 
Oslo,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  useful 
document. 

The  Senate  and  the  American  people 
are  on  record  favoring  a  balanced 
budget.  Domestic  program  reductions  of- 
fered by  the  President  and  the  Budget 
Committee  in  some  cases  exceeded  the 
cut  proposed  for  international  affairs. 

Certainly  we  should  put  care  for  our 
own  elderly  and  care  for  education  and 
other  efforts  here  at  home  ahead  of  for- 
eign assistance.  This  foreign  aid  cut 
would  not  be  as  great  as  many  cuts  we 
are  making  in  our  own  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

Never  in  our  recent  history  have  we 
had  such  high  inflation,  such  high  in- 
terest rates,  excessive  taxation,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  recession. 


It  is  our  strongest  feeling,  after  study- 
ing this  matter,  that  significant  admin- 
istrative efBciencies  can  help  to  alleviate 
the  mere  $200  million  reduction  sought 
by  the  Pressler-Bayh  amendment.  Also  I 
feel  that  the  passage  of  this  amendment 
will  send  a  clear  signal  to  our  allies  and 
to  other  prosperous  nations  in  the  world 
that  we  are  entering  an  era  when,  al- 
though the  international  financial  bur- 
dens of  the  United  States  will  still  be 
borne,  we  will  not  continually  increase 
our  commitment  in  light  of  other  coun- 
tries failing  to  increase  theirs. 

Thus,  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
support  this  amendment  and  to  reduce 
the  international  affairs  budget  function 
for  fiscal  year  1981  by  $200  million,  or 
2.11  percent,  below  the  level  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee. 

This  is  a  strong  step,  but  it  will  pro- 
vide a  clear  reflection  of  the  feeling  of 
our  people.  It  will  not  destroy  any 
programs,  but  it  will  send  a  signal  both 
to  our  allies  and  to  those  nations  in  need 
of  help  that  our  aid  dollars  must  be  spent 
more  eflBciently  and  that  we  expect  more 
help  in  shouldering  this  burden. 

This  merely  will  put  the  brakes  on  the 
growth  of  U.S.  spending  for  interna- 
tional affairs.  It  will,  hopefully,  shift 
more  of  those  obligations  to  nations 
which  now  seek  the  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate their  support  for  U.S.  policies 
through  actions,  and  not  mere  words. 
Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  assert  once 
again  that  I  do  not  propose  to  cut  funds 
which  are  designed  to  create  conditions 
of  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  that  would  result 
if  this  Nation  turned  its  back  on  that 
portion  of  the  world.  The  security  of  that 
area  rests  in  large  part  upon  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  nations  of  that  region. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record,  a  memoran- 
dum prepared  by  the  American-Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee  dealing  with 
the  economic  needs  of  Israel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Israeli  Economt 
Never  in  Israel's  troubled  history  has  her 
economy  faced  such  a  grave  situation.  This  Is 
reflected  in  an  annual  inflation  rate  of  ill 
percent  In  1979.  a  deficit  In  the  balance  of 
payments  In  excess  of  $4  b«llon  last  year  and 
a  »15  billion  foreign  debt  wH  a  country  with 
a  ONP  of  only  $14  billion  (by  comparison. 
that  Is  roughly  equal  to  less  than  three  days' 
GNP  for  the  United  States) . 

Under  a  new  finance  minister.  Israel  has 
adopted  stem  austerity  measures  that  In  only 
a  few  months  have  begun  showing  promising 
results  These  are: 

Substantial  reduction  In  foreign  procure- 
ment by   the  Ministry  of  Defense: 

A  cut  In  real  terms  of  8  percent  In  the 
budgets  of  nearly  all  other  government  min- 
istries for  1981: 

A  8  percent  manpower  reduction  In  the 
public  sector  and  a  freeze  on  construction  of 
public  buildings,  schools  and  hospitals,  and 
Interest  rates  on  loans  for  home  mortgages 
and  development  projects  will  from  now  on 
reflect  in  full  the  rate  of  inflation.  I.e..  the 
principle  owed  will  Increase  at  the  same  rate 
as  Inflation. 

In  human  terms,  this  policy  means  severe 
restrictions  acroae  the  fabric  of  Israeli  society. 
Unemployment  will  rise,  prices  for  bread  and 
milk  and  other  staples  are  going  up.  badly 


needed  school  rooms  and  hospital  space  will 
not  be  built,  and  a  growing  population  will 
face  an  even  greater  housing  squeeze. 

AJrefidy  during  1979  the  prices  of  dairy 
products  were  Increased  fourfold:  public 
transit  fares  were  increased  threefold:  edible 
oil  prices  were  increased  fourfold,  and  elec- 
tricity prices  were  Increased  2.75  times. 

The  price  of  a  U.S.  gallon  of  gasoline  in 
Israel  is  more  than  $2.50.  In  order  to  pay 
for  It.  the  average  Israeli  has  to  work  1.2 
hours  compared  to  10  minutes  of  work  in  the 
U.S.A.  for  the  same  gallon  of  gas.  Thus  It 
Is  little  wonder  that  since  1974  average  gas- 
oline consumption  per  vehicle  has  decreased 
by  45  percent,  24  percent  of  that  in  1979 
alone. 

Nevertheless,  even  these  stringent  measures 
cannot  change  overnight  or  even  in  one  year 
Israels  basic  problem — its  lopsided  balance 
of  payments. 

For  the  first  time  In  Israel's  history,  the 
price  of  imported  oil  will  exceed — by  far — 
the  cost  of  defense  purchases  abroad.  The 
oil  bill  for  1981  is  now  estimated  to  be  $2.6 
billion,  compared  to  $1.45  billion  in  1979  and 
only  $665  million  the  year  before  that.  Part 
of  this  stems  from  Israel  relinquishing  the 
Alma  oil  fields  in  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  last 
fall.  Israel  discovered  and  developed  these 
oil  fields  entirely  on  its  own.  Now  these  fields 
enable  Egypt  to  become  an  oil  exporting 
nation  and  greatly  Improve  its  own  balance 
of  payments  position.  In  1981  alone.  Israel 
will  be  paying  Egypt  an  estimated  half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  this  oil. 

Israel  has  an  extraordinary  large  foreign 
debt,  largely  due  to  the  enormous  defense 
burden  it  hsis  been  forced  to  bear  since 
birth.  One  result  Is  that  her  debt  service  to 
the  U.S.  government  in  FT  1981  alone  will 
be  roughly  equal  to  the  total  Economic  Sup- 
port Fund  assistance  it  will  receive  from  the 
United  States  this  year. 

If  Israel  cannot  get  the  foreign  currency 
It  needs  to  finance  Its  deficit,  and  this  will 
be  the  case  if  the  U.S.  aid  level  for  FY  1981 
is  limited  to  the  Administration's  present 
proposal,  the  following  consequences  could 
follow : 

On  the  civilian  side: 

1.  Foreign  exchange  reserves  will  dwindle 
to  unacceptable  levels.  This  will  harm  Is- 
rael's financial  standing  and  ability  to  bor- 
row In  financial  markets  and  could  cause 
outflows  of  capital  from  Israel. 

2.  The  Increased  risks  Involved  In  lending 
to  Israel  will  result  in  higher  Interest  rates 
for  all  new  borrowing 

3.  A  shortage  of  foreign  currency  needed 
to  finance  the  Import  of  needed  raw  mate- 
rials will  cause  a  long  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment. 

On  the  defense  side: 

1.  Israel  will  be  unable  to  meet  Its  mili- 
tary import  needs  as  presented  In  the  aid 
reaue.<-t  and  acknowledged  by  EMDD  experts 
and  reflected  In  the  recent  AID  report  on 
Israel. 

2  The  ability  of  Israel  to  proceed  with  the 
peace  process  and  take  new  stef>s  In  that  di- 
rection depends  on  Its  confidence  In  Its  own 
.security.  This  confidence  Is  undermined, 
however.  If  Israel  Is  unable  to  finance  the 
defense  materials  It  needs  at  a  time  when 
so  many  of  Its  neighbors  are  being  armed 
at  unprecedentedly  high  levels  by  com- 
munist and  western  nations  alike. 

Total  external  debt.  1981  (worldwide), 
$19.15  billion. 

Total  external  debt.  1981  (U.S.  Govt.),  $8.6 
billion:  $6.66  billion  defense:  $1.94  billion 
civilian. 

1981  debt  service  (worldwide),  $2,895 
billion    Principle.  $1,200  billion. 

1981  debt  service  (U.S.  Govt.) .  $750  million; 
principle.  $200  million;  $175  million  defense; 
$25  million  civilian. 

Interest  (worldwide),  $1,395  billion 

Interest  (U.S.  Govt.).  $550  million:  $507 
million  defense:  $43  million  civilian 
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Short  term  debt  (worldwide),  $.125  billion. 

Short  term  debt  (U.S.  Govt.),  $0. 

Long  and  medium  term  loans  (worldwide) , 
$1,270  billion. 

Long  and  medium  term  loans  (U.S.  Govt.), 
$550  million. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

ask  how  much  time  I  have  remaining? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

BRADLEY).  The  Senator  has  37  minutes 

and  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
completed  my  opening  statement  and 
Senator  Bayh  has  made  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment  also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  opening  statement  on 
tiie  resolution,  the  Budget  Committee 
had  a  tough  job  and  did  as  well  as  it 
could  possibly  do.  The  President  had  re- 
quested $10.1  billion  in  outlays  for  func- 
tion 150,  and  we  cut  it  back  $600  million. 
So  this  is  $200  million  reduction,  partly 
from  administrative  expenses,  sounds  in- 
nocent, but  remember  that  the  $600  mil- 
lion reduction  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee already  includes  a  cut  in  admin- 
istrative costs  of  5  percent  or  $100  million 
on  top  of  previous  reductions  from  the 
President's  request.  The  executive  branch 
did  request  enough  in  administrative 
costs  to  yield  the  savings  sought  by  this 
amendment. 

Senator  Pressler  would  reduce  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  for 
function  150,  international  affairs,  by 
$200  million.  His  "Dear  Colleague"  letter 
on  this  amendment  gives  two  reasons  for 
it.  First,  he  says  that  his  amendment 
would  slow  down  the  rate  of  growth  in 
out;ays  for  this  function  without  destroy- 
ing effective  programs.  Second,  he  wants 
to  shift  more  of  these  international  ob- 
ligations to  our  allies.  Let  me  take  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  these  reasons. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  what  we 
should  really  look  into  very  carefully  is 
how  this  function  has  grown.  What  about 
the  rate  of  growth  in  this  function? 

Senator  Pressler  points  out  that 
the  outlays  increased  from  $5.9  billion  in 
fiscal  1978  to  $9.5  billion  in  1981  if  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposed  ceiling  is 
fully  subscribed  to. 

But  what  are  the  causes  for  this 
growth?  Was  it  foreign  aid  for  programs 
such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development?  Is  that 
what  it  is?  Or  is  it  for  other  items  such 
as  military  assistance  to  Israel,  promo- 


for  this  function  and  for  the  income  se- 
curity function.  Before  we  could  con- 
template the  Cuban  problem,  imbibe  it 
and  take  care  of  it,  we  find  that  refugee 
programs  have  increased  from  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1978  to  more  than  $500 
million  in  1981.  with  a  new  problem 
again  at  our  doorstep.  We  do  not  know 
yet  how  much  will  be  requested  for  the 
Cubans  who  are  fleeing  Castro's  dicta- 
torship. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not  want 
to  go  back  to  fiscal  1978  levels  on  refu- 
gee programs. 

What  about  Public  Law  480  food  aid? 
It  was  $800  million  in  fiscal  1978,  but 
next  year  the  budget  resolution  makes 
room  for  $1.1  billion.  The  President  and 
many  Members  would  like  to  see  much 
more  money  for  Public  Law  480  food  aid 
in  an  effort  to  raise  grain  prices  a  little 
and  develop  additional  American  export 
markets.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  does  not  want  to  roll  back 
the  increase  in  Public  Law  480  food  aid. 
Now,   a   big   chunk   of   growth   comes 
then  from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It 
goes  to  American  exporters.  We  have  a 
new  initiative  for  international  trade  in 
the    Federal    Government,    practically 
mandated  by  Congress.  It  was  instituted 
by   this   administration    last   November 
and  provides  a  new  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce    in    charge   of   international 
trade.  He  takes  over  the  functions  and 
responsibilities  that  were  under  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Treasury  and 
America's  Special  Trade  Representative, 
Ambassador  Askew. 

We  are  also  trying  to  strengthen  the 
Export-Import  Bank  in  an  effort  to 
promote  American  exports  and  turn 
around  this  terrible  trade  deficit. 

For  this  reason  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  proposing  to  spend  at  least  $1.3 
billion  more  in  fiscal  1981  than  it  spent 
in  fiscal  1978.  I  wish  we  did  not  have  to 
subsidize  loan  rates  for  American  ex- 
ports, but  we  are  in  competition  with 
other  countries.  As  long  as  other  coun- 
tries offer  5-  or  7-percent  loans  for  their 
products.  American  exporters  will  need 
some  help  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  am  sure  the  Senator  does  not 
object  to  the  increase  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

The  last  big  area  of  growth  is  security 
assistance.  We  always  think  of  the  na- 
tional defense  function  when  somebody 
mentions  national  security.  But  we 
should  never  forget,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Budget  Committee  recommendation 
provides  $3.1  billion  in  outlays  for  inter- 
national security  programs.  This  is 
money  which  goes  to  Egypt,  Israel.  Tur- 


tion  of  American  exports,  and  foreign     ^^^^  Greece,  Portugal,  the  Philippines, 


military  sales?  An  examination  of  the 
budget  accounts  in  function  150  shows 
that  very  little  of  the  growth  between 
fiscal  1978  and  fiscal  1981  was  a  result 
of  Increases  in  international  develop- 
ment programs.  So  the  increases  are 
elsewhere. 

Let  us  look,  for  example,  at  refugee 
programs.  Tens  of  thousands  of  the 
Cubans  are  landing  in  one  State,  Flor- 
ida, nght  now.  About  $1  billion  may  be 
needed  already  to  take  care  of  the  Cuban 
refugee  problem  that  we  did  not  contem 


allies,  and  friends  who  provide  base  fa- 
cilities and  help  in  many  ways. 

I  wish  I  had  the  luxury  of  just  stand- 
ing on  the  floor  and  saying  that  I  am  for 
Israel  and  I  believe  in  the  United  Nations, 
then  claim  that  my  cuts  would  not  affect 
them.  A  Senator  can  take  his  own  insti- 
tutions and  claim  to  protect  them.  Others 
will  protect  different  programs. 

This  particular  category  you  can  see 
that  any  cut  of  this  size  could  fall  on 
Israel  even  though  it  would  not  be  so 
intended.  In  fiscal  1981  outlays  for  Egypt 


Plate  in  the  Budget  Committee  markup     and  Lsrael  are  expected  to  be  $1.1 
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lioa  more  than  the  amount  we  provided 
in  fiscal  1978.  Much  of  this  is  associated 
with  the  peace  treaty  between  Egypt  and 
Israel.  That  is  the  treaty  President  Car- 
ter made  possible  last  year. 

Other  security  programs,  such  as  the 
foreign  military  sales  trust  fund  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Turkey,  will  cost  $500  mil- 
lion more  in  fiscal  1981  than  they  did  in 
fiscal  1978. 1  do  not  believe  that  too  many 
Senators  want  to  cut  back  on  security 
assistance  at  a  time  when  the  Russians 
and  the  Cubans  are  popping  up  every- 
where we  look. 

I  believe  that  this  accounts  then  for 
the  $3.6  billion  increase  in  outlays  be- 
tween fiscal  1978  and  our  recommenda- 
tion of  $9.5  billion  for  this  coming  fiscal 
year  1981. 

But  let  us,  Mr.  President,  take  a  look 
at  the  other  objective  of  the  amendment, 
that  is,  the  distinguished  Senator  would 
shift  the  burden  of  foreign  aid  to  VB 
allies.  What  are  the  merits  of  this  argu- 
ment? 

Americans  are  generous.  We  have  been 
unique  in  world  histor>'  in  helping  to  re- 
store the  economies  of  defeated  foes  like 
Germany  and  Japan  after  World  War  II. 
In  1949  we  should  never  forget,  at  the 
peak  of  the  Marshall  Plan  the  United 
States  spent  2.3  percent  of  its  gross  na- 
tional product  on  foreign  aid.  Many  Eu- 
ropeans remember  this  with  gratitude, 
although  some  of  the  youngsters  over 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  as  aware  of  It 
today.  But  many  Americans  continue  to 
believe  that  we  provide  a  large  part  of 
our  budget  and  our  GNP  for  interna- 
tional affairs. 

Americans  are  still  generous.  Now  that 
the  Europeans  and  the  Japanese  are  back 
on  their  feet,  and  sometimes  racing 
ahead  of  us,  we  still  provide  large 
amounts  of  money  for  international  af- 
fairs. Of  the  $9.5  billion  in  outlays  pro- 
vided for  in  the  committee's  recommen- 
dation, $3.8  billion  is  for  development  as- 
sistance. Public  Law  480  food  aid,  and 
refugee  assistance,  and  another  $3.1  bil- 
lion is  for  international  security  pro- 
grams. 

Two  things  have  changed  since  1949: 
Spending  for  international  affairs  has 
dropped  from  2.3  percent  of  the  GNP  to 
three-tenths  of  1  percent.  Mr.  President, 
of  our  gross  national  product. 

In  1978,  the  last  year  the  committee 
has  complete  statistics  on,  the  United 
States  provided  $5.7  billion  for  foreign 
assistance,  but  other  countries  provided 
$12.3  billion,  or  twice  as  much.  Twelve 
other  countries  provided  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  GNP  for  public  foreign 
assistance  programs  than  we  did.  Of 
course,  none  of  them  contributed  as  much 
as  we  did  to  the  cost  of  military  pro- 
grams to  defend  the  free  world. 

Still  I  should  emphasize  the  point, 
which  should  be  clear  to  all,  that  our 
allies  have  already  picked  up  much  of 
the  burden  of  foreign  assistance,  and 
they  must  pick  up  much  more  of  this 
burden  in  the  future. 

Let  me  summarize  my  response  to  Sen- 
ator Pressler  s  ob.iectives:  The  growth  in 
spending  in  international  affairs  is  justi- 
fied and  is  not  excessive.  Our  allies  have 
already  picked  up  much  of  the  burden 
of  foreign  assistance.  The  committee,  as 
I  pointed  out,  already  recommends  a  re- 
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duction  of  $600  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's March  request  of  $10.1  billion.  The 
Budget  Committee's  outlay  recommenda- 
tion for  fiscal  1981,  $9.5  billion,  is  $400 
million  less  than  the  $9.9  billion  we  be- 
lieve necessary  for  fiscal  1980. 

Another  further  point  should  be  em- 
phasized. The  President's  request  is  $10.1 
billion.  There  is  no  way  for  Congress  to 
live  within  the  $9.3  billion  total  proposed 
by  this  amendment,  a  reduction  from  the 
President's  request  of  $800  million,  with- 
out reducing  programs  such  as  Public 
Law  480  or  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
State  Department  programs  or  security 
assistance  to  the  Middle  East. 

As  the  table  I  placed  in  the  Record  on 
May  5  on  page  9854  shows,  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  development  assist- 
ance, other  than  Public  Law  480  food 
aid  and  refugee  programs,  would  result 
in  only  about  $300  million  in  fiscal  out- 
lays in  fiscal  1981. 

If  there  were  no  new  appropriations 
for  the  remaining  development  programs 
ILsted  in  that  table,  and  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  cut  them  all  out 
but  I  am  merely  giving  an  example,  then 
the  Pressler  amendment  would  still  re- 
quire cuts  of  $500  million  elsewhere. 

Where  are  we  going  to  find  $500  mil- 
lion? As  I  indicated  on  May  5,  the  com- 
mittee's assumption  that  current  lower 
levels  wiU  prevail  for  most  nonsecurity 
programs  already  suggests  that  some  re- 
ductions from  the  President's  request 
will  be  necessary  in  Public  Law  480  food 
aid.  and  in  U.S.  contributions  to  inter- 
national organizations.  But  current  law 
levels  for  these  programs  are  less  than 
$200  million  below  the  President's 
budget. 

To  live  with  the  amendment  then  Con- 
gress would  have  to  go  below  the  fiscal 
1980  level  for  programs  such  as  Public 
Law  480  food  aid  or  State  Department 
and  consular  services  or  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  refugee  programs.  It 
just  caruiot  come  out  of  the  'World  Bank 
or  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. More  popular  programs,  effective 
programs.  Mr.  President,  must  be  re- 
duced if  we  adopt  this  Pressler  amend- 
ment. 

So  I  would  urge  and  suggest  very 
strongly  to  my  colleagues  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
duplicate,  but  rather  adopt  the  very  fine 
and  potent  argimient  made  by  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  personally  lived 
with  the  matter  of  engendering  greater 
contributions  by  our  allies.  And  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  that  issue,  as 
this  represents  a  very  important  element 
in  Senator  Pressler's  effort  to  reduce 
this  particular  function. 

Might  I  say.  first,  to  bear  out  Senator 
HoLLiNcs'  point  that,  although  Senator 
Pressler  contends  that  the  cut  is  de 
minimis,  when  you  analyze  the  figures, 
you  find  that  it  is  a  very  important  cut. 
which  would  result  in  materially  em- 
barrassing a  good  deal  of  what  we  wish 
to  accomplish  in  respect  to  foreign 
policy. 

And  for  this  reason:  Function  150  in- 


cludes economic,  security,  and  refugee 
assistance;  Exim  Bank  credits  and  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Over  67  percent  of  the  1981 
outlays  are  committed  from  future  year 
authorizations  or  involve  Public  Law  480 
or  Exim  Bank.  Only  $2.95  billion  in  1981 
outlays  are  associated  with  assistance 
programs  we  are  presently  authorizing, 
and  it  is  these  outlays  that  the  Pressler 
amendment  would  affect. 

When  you  deduct  from  that  outlay 
figure  these  elements  which  the  Senator 
and  everybody  else  does  not  want  to  see 
cut — that  is.  economic  support  for 
Israel.  Egypt  and.  the  other  indispens- 
able programs — we  come  up  with  "dis- 
pensable" outlays  figure  of  about  $700 
million.  And  even  that  figure  would  in- 
clude the  very  modest  amount  of  funds 
which  we  pay  for  the  U.S.  contribution 
to  the  international  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  U.N. 

So  when  you  take  out  the  items  which 
are  noncuttable  and  deal  with  the  items 
which  might  be  cuttable.  and  I  stress 
"might  be  cuttable."  we  find  that  a  $200 
million  cut  begins  to  look  more  like  30 
percent,  rather  than  the  2  percent  that 
Senator  Pressler  cites.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  a  material  cut.  That  is 
my  basic  point. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  the  figure 
which  Senator  Hollins  so  properly  gave; 
with  respect  to  the  level  of  U.S.  assist- 
ance, when  compared  to  that  of  the  other 
donor  countries:  We  are  way  down  on 
the  totem  pole.  No.  14  in  percentage  of 
gross  national  product  devoted  to  for- 
eign aid.  roughly  speaking,  about  one- 
third  of  1  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  as  compared  with  13  other  na- 
tions, many  of  which  can  afford  it  a  lot 
less  than  we  and  are  nevertheless  way 
ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  President  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
the  major  point  which  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator wished  to  make — the  sending  of  a 
signal  to  our  allies  to  share  the  inter- 
national burden  of  foreign  aid.  I  would 
like  to  indicate  that  in  terms  of  the  ulti- 
mate action  which  we  should  take,  the 
Senator  has  already  had  considerable 
success.  We  wrote  into  the  last  foreign  aid 
bill  section  126.  which  reads  as  follows: 

In  recognition  of  the  rapidly  growing  eco- 
nomic strength  and  ability  to  contribute  to 
International  development  and  security  ef- 
forts of  other  nations.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  President  should  take  all 
appropriate  steps  to  negotiate  with  those  na- 
tions with  adequate  financial  resources  to 
provide  assistance  to  increase  their  contribu- 
tions for  development  assistance  through 
multilateral  programs  as  well  as  through  bi- 
lateral efforts. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  has  had 
a  very  considerable  effect,  particularly  as 
we  have  reduced  our  percentage  of  par- 
ticipation materially  in  some  of  the  in- 
ternational Institutions  down  to  below  the 
25  percent  level.  We  have  also  reduced 
even  further  our  participation  in  special 
funds,  like  the  Witteveen  F^ind  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  which  was 
especially  designed  to  deal  with  the  in- 
ternational imbalances  resulting  from 
the  OPEC  oil  price  increases. 

Much  of  this  contribution  has  been 
taken  up  now  by  the  OPEC  countries, 
which  without  any  question  should  be 


providing  even  greater  aid.  But,  in  view 
of  their  own  background  and  in  view 
of  what  they  know  to  be  our  necessity  for 
their  cooperation,  they  have  been  slower 
than,  in  my  judgment,  they  ought  to  be. 

But,  after  all,  the  way  to  bring  the 
other  donor  countries  along  is  by  the 
constancy  of  our  action,  which  has  had 
results,  and  that  we  would  be  unwise 
to  give  them  the  excuse  that:  Well,  if 
we  are  opting  out.  why  should  they  not 
opt  out? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  already  made  it  clear  that 
the  Budget  Committee  pared  this  func- 
tion down  to  the  bone  and,  indeed.  It 
did.  The  analysis  of  the  figures  on  each 
particular  item  clearly  demonstrate  that. 

But  to  return  again  to  this  matter  of 
our  allies'  contribution.  I  have  talked 
this  over  with  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  am  prepared 
to  give  the  mover  of  the  amendment 
assurances  that  we  propose  to  include 
in  the  foreign  assistance  bill,  which  we 
are  presently  marking  up.  or  we  will 
consider  very  closely  a  floor  amendment 
by  Senator  Pressler  an  instruction  to 
the  President  to  provide  us  a  detailed 
annual  report  on  what  our  allies  are  do- 
ing with  respect  to  their  contributions 
for  foreign  aid  and  other  official  assist- 
ance. 

That  would  include,  by  the  way.  refu- 
gee assistance.  This  is  a  logical  exten- 
sion. I  reiterate,  to  section  126.  which 
Senator  Pressler.  himself,  was  the 
author  of  and  to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  in 
terms  of  a  result — and,  of  course,  this 
will  apply  to  the  OPEC  countries  as 
well — the  approach  I  have  outlined  is 
the  promising  course  to  pursue. 

But  I  think.  Mr.  President,  we  would 
be  cutting  off  our  nose  to  spite  our  face 
if.  having  gone  through  this  same  debate 
in  respect  of  a  very  major  cut  two  days 
ago.  which  would  have  literally  disman- 
tled this  program,  and  which  the  Senate 
sided  with  us.  we  would  turn  around  and 
make  this  small  cut.  I  think  we  would 
be  very  unwise  to  go  for  this  allegedly 
small  cut  but  which,  when  you  apply 
it  to  the  items  which  are  'cuttable"  you 
will  find  it  is  really  a  25  or  30  percent  cut 
We  would  just  nullify  with  one  hand 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the  other. 

So  I  hope  very  much,  without  in  any 
way  challenging  the  good  faith  or  the 
desire  to  be  constructive  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  pointing  out 
what  I  have  already  said  respecting  his 
previous  amendment  and  our  purpose 
to  extend  it  further,  that  the  Senate  will 
reject  this  particular  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  understand  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
I  can  understand  why  he  feels  that  the 
foreign  aid  function  is  one  where,  per- 
haps, some  savings  are  possible  . 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  Senator, 
though,  that  on  the  Budget  Committee 
there  are  many  who  felt  as  he  does  that 
this  function  can  be  cut.  In  all  candor. 
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it  was  very  carefully  examined  for  the 
opportunity  to  make  cuts. 

I  think  he  will  find  that  we  have  been 
highly  responsible  in  the  provision  we 
have  made  for  this  function,  and  that 
the  savings  he  wants  have  already  been 
taken  into  account  so  far  as  is  realisti- 
cally possible. 

When  we  look  back  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  year,  we  will  find  that 
the  destabilizing  effect  of  the  cut-off  of 
exports  of  oil  from  Iran  was  probably 
the   biggest   single   element   that   con- 
tributed to  the  discomfiture  of  the  free 
world.  We  have  seen  oil  prices  more  than 
double  in  the  last  12  months.  I  believe 
it  makes  us  realize  that  maintaining  a 
stable  world  is  certainly  our  objective 
and  it  is  certainly  worth  some  invest- 
ment, both  of  our  time  and  of  our  wealth. 
When  we  talk  about  stability,  we  cer- 
tainly have  to  take  into  account  the  need 
for  stability   in   the  Middle   East.  The 
free  world  gets  about  70  percent  of  its 
oil  from  that  Persian  Gulf  area.  I  think 
anyone  who  is  realistic  will  realize  we 
simply  cannot  fight  a  war  over  there  and 
expect  to  produce  oil  in  the  same  area  at 
the  same  time  no  matter  how  much  mili- 
tary capability  we  have.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  way  that  an  oil  field  can  operate 
at  the  time  a  war  is  going  on. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  have  access  to 
that  oil  we  simply  must  do  all  we  can 
to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  area.  The 
economic  health  of  the  entire  indus- 
trialized world  depends  on  that  oil. 

These  funds,  when  you  get  right  down 
to  the  nub  of  it.  are  largely  dedicated  to 
trying  to  keep  peace  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  we  have  a  selfish  reason,  of  course — 
there  are  more  noble  reasons — and  the 
basic  selfish  reason  is  that  we  need  the 
oil  and  they  need  our  help  so  they  can 
deal  with  the  problems  they  have  and 
keep  the  area  stable. 

The  Seniit,or  from  South  Dakota,  as 
is  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  is  a  farm 
State  Senator.  Sometimes  we  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  greatest  market  now 
for  U.S.  farm  products  is  in  the  so-called 
LDC.  the  developing  countries,  where  we 
now  market  more  of  our  cotton,  wheat, 
feedgrains.  and  soybeans  than  we  do 
anyplace  else  in  the  world.  This  mav  be 
a  surprise  to  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  the  greatest  market  now  for 
American  farm  commodities  is  not  Ja- 
pan, not  Russia,  not  western  Europe,  but 
our  greatest  market  is  in  the  less  de- 
veloped countries. 

Much  of  these  funds  go  to  the  LDC's. 
and  we  are  finding  out  that  we  get  a  rich 
payout  on  these  funds  in  two  ways.  First 
of  all.  these  funds  help  to  reduce  ten- 
sions in  those  countries  and  contribute 
to  the  stability  of  those  governments, 
and,  second,  as  the  economies  improve, 
the  first  desire  of  the  people,  of  the  citi- 
zens, of  those  countries  is  for  better  diets 
and  for  better  living  conditions.  That 
results  m  much  greater  sales  of  US 
products  and  more  jobs  for  U.S.  citizens 
T  fK°  .^'  ^^-  President,  we  have  what 
1  think  IS  an  ideal  opportunity.  We  help 
0  hers  and  at  the  same  time  we  help 
ourselves.  I  feel  that  this  is  one  of  the 
best  investments  we  can  make  of  the 

anrif^t'^.*,  "^^'"^  ^^^  ^o''  ^^  near  term 
and  for  the  long  term. 


I  would  say  again,  we  have  already 
been  very— I  almost  want  to  say  harsh 
with  this  function— that  is  almost  too 
stem  a  word— we  have  already  taken  out 
all  the  excess  funds  that  were  there. 
There  is  simply  no  room  for  a  cut  such 
as  that  recommended  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  The  cut  he  recom- 
mends would  do  enormous  harm  not  only 
to  those  who  benefit  from  these  pro- 
grams but  to  our  country  as  well 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  comment  on  something  he  just 
said? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  Members  will  pay 
strict  attention  to  the  point  which  I  am 
about  to  mention  in  this  debate.  The 
Senator  pointed  out  that  our  principal 
customers  now  in  exports  are  the  devel- 
oping countries,  among  which  are  the 
truly  developing  countries,  the  reallv 
poor  countries.  This  is  an  extraordi- 
narily new  economic  fact  which  we  are 
finding  it  hard  to  realize.  Forty  percent 
of  our  exports  now  go  to  those  countries. 
They  are  our  biggest  customers.  What 
we  should  do  is  to  be  out  there  building 
them  up.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  us, 
for  Japan,  Germany,  and  everybodv  else 
if  we  ever  built  them  up  to  remotely 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

I  really  think  this  is  one  of  the  real 
new  keys  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York.  He  is  exactly  right. 
There  were  those  who  opposed  foreign 
aid  initially  because  they  felt  it  would 
help  these  developing  countries  produce 
their  own  foods  and  that  we  would  lose 
markets.  The  exact  opposite  is  true.  As 
they  develop,  our  opportunities  for  sales 
grow  and  both  sides  benefit. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  majonty  leader. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD  subsequentlv 
said:  Mr  President.  I  forgot  a  moment 
ago  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  his  assist- 
ance in  clearing  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
MusKiE  for  action  by  the  Senate  todav. 
I  Inadvertently  overlooked  that,  so  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  him  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  in  order  now,  as  in  execu- 
tive session,  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Muskie 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  fi-VTlD  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  frcwn  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


NOMINA'nON  OF  EDMUND  S 
MUSKIE 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
hour  of  3:30  p.m.  today  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes.  5  minutes  to  be  under  the 
control  of  Mr.  Helms.  5  minutes  under 
the  control  of  Mr.  Church,  and  5  min- 
utes under  the  control  of  Mr.  Javits,  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Muskie.  Immedi- 
ately upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote 
the  Senate  will  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion, following  the  motion  to  reconsider 
and  the  motion  to  table,  and  then  noti- 
fying the  President,  but  over  all  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  and  I  shall  not  object,  we  have 
cleared  this  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  minority  leader.  This 
does  apply  to  waiving  some  of  the  rules 
with  regard  to  nominations.  Under  the 
circumstances,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Sen- 
ators may  have  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today  to  insert  their  statements  as 
in  executive  session  on  the  nomination. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  sum- 
marize briefly  by  answering  some  of  the 
points  which  have  been  raised. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  fine  w-ork  in  the  area  of  interna- 
tional relations.  We  junior  Members  of 
the  Senate  look  to  no  other  Senator  in 
the  area  of  foreign  relations  with  greater 
respect  than  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Let  me  also  thank  him  for  his  work  on 
an  amendment  which  I  sponsored  last 
year    and    which    he    supported.    The 
amendment  asked  the  President  to  ask 
the  other  nations  to  help  out  more  with 
some  of  the  international  problems  which 
affect  us  all.  Indeed,  I  previously  men- 
tioned that  I  was  not  fully  satisfied  N^ith 
the  administration's  report.  I  felt  that 
a  formal  letter  or  request  should  be  sent 
to  the  various  nations.  We  attached  that 
amendment  not  only  to  the  Middle  East 
agreement,    which    I    strongly    support, 
but  also  to  one  other  bill  last  year.  The 
report  from  the  State  Depyartment  and 
the  President  wa^  too  brief.  The  admin- 
istration has  let  it  be  known  that  it  urges 
other  countries  to  help  out,  but  there  is 
very  little  evidence  to  support  such  a 
claim  in  the  report, 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  generous  offer,  and  we  shall  pur- 
sue it.  irrespective  of  the  fate  of  this 
amendment.  We  must  try  to  get  more 
specific  figures  on  what  countries  are 
really  doing  in  this  area 

One  frustration  I  had  in  getting  pre- 
pared to  go  to  the  recent  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meeting  was  to  get  some  re- 
liable concrete  figures  on  others'  assist- 
ance levels  and  permanent  residency  or 
naturalization  policies  concerning  refu- 
gees and  migrant  workers. 

That  is  what  I  want  from  the  'White 
House.  I  should  think  that  this  informa- 
tion would  be  readily  available.  We  must 
begin  telling  our  people  more  accurately 
what  is  going  on  in  foreign  aid. 
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The  incoming  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee Ml  the  Budget  made  some  excel- 
lent remarks,  but  I  should  like  to  point 


to  send  a  signal  to  the  President  that 
his  requested  increase  is  too  large — let 
me  remind  the  Senate,  it  was  a  29-per- 


Baucus 

Bellmon 

Biden 


NATS — M 

Durenberger 
Durkln 


Matsunaga 
Metzenbaum 
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••$753,500,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$752,400,000,000". 


"•noT  onn  nnr\ 


ment  at  hand  should  be  a  clear  signal  to     Congress  on  NATO's  defense  progTBm 
our  allies  and  to  the  President  and  to     This  table  shows  the  Department  of  De- 
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The  incommg  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee Ml  the  Budget  made  some  excel- 
lent remarks,  but  I  should  like  to  point 
out  in  partial  response  that  foreign  aid 
spending  in  1980  is  29  percent  above  the 
level  of  1979.  That  is  an  amazing  in- 
crease compared  to  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  some  of  our  domestic  programs. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  said  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
build  up  the  lesser  developed  countries 
and  we  do.  I  have  worked  in  less  devel- 
oped countries.  But  I  have  observed  that, 
too  often,  our  aid  goes  to  the  top  5  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  those  countries  and 
the  United  States  frequently  gets  no 
credit  from  the  general  population  for  it. 

My  amendment  certainly  does  not  ad- 
vocate cutting  off  any  programs.  It  does 
not  even  advocate  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  any  of  them.  We  can  help  less 
developed  countries  better  with  a  more 
effective  foreign  air  program,  one  that  is 
more  multilateral  in  nature. 

Indeed,  this  reduction  would  be  a 
signal  to  the  State  Department,  to  AID, 
to  the  various  international  banks,  and 
to  others  to  begin  using  that  money  for 
more  developmental  type  purposes  and 
not  merely  charity  for  the  top  leadership 
of  the  recipient  countries.  The  top  5  per- 
cent of  the  people  in  some  of  those  coun- 
tries are  making  a  smaller  contribution 
financially  to  their  own  country  than  are 
middle  class  taxpayers  in  the  United 
States. 

It  was  mentioned,  perhaps  because  I 
am  a  representative  of  a  farm  State  and 
and  advocate  of  Public  Law  480.  that  this 
amendment  might  mean  a  reduction  in 
grain  prices.  I  do  not  believe  it  wUl.  Re- 
ductions can  be  made  in  administrative 
overhead  costs.  But  it  always  intrigues 
me  that  when  the  price  of  grain  drops. 
even  as  much  as  a  50  percent  drop,  we 
seem  to  be  delivering  only  the  same  num- 
ber of  PubUc  Law  480  bushels.  Is  the 
surplus  money  then  used  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  foreign  aid  programs?  Our 
farmers  are  certainly  not  getting  paid 
the  kind  of  per-bushel  payment  antici- 
pated in  many  of  these  programs.  That 
is  a  point  of  great  curiosity  to  me. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program  and  will  remain  so. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  went  through  his 
various  points  and  asked,  do  we  want 
to  reduce  this,  do  we  want  to  reduce 
that?  Indeed,  none  of  these  programs 
would  have  to  be  reduced  in  a  major 
way.  We  have  calculated  this  reduction 
to  achieve  greater  administrative  effi- 
ciency. It  Is  a  very  small.  2.11 -percent 
reduction. 

To  conclude  my  response.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  again  commend  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York. 
My  staff  and  his  staff  have  talked  re- 
cently to  find  a  way  to  obtain  more 
specific  indication  from  the  President 
as  to  what  other  nations  are  doing.  I 
believe  strongly  that  we  must  bring  this 
matter  to  a  vote  to  express  the  will  of 
the  Senate  in  this  important  area.  I 
think  we  need  to  make  this  reduction,  to 
send  this  signal  to  our  allies  and  the 
world.  We  need  also  to  send  it  to  some  of 
our  own  agencies  and  to  the  White 
House. 

I  say  we  need  to  pass  this  amendment 


to  send  a  signal  to  the  President  that 
his  requested  increase  is  too  large — let 
me  remind  the  Senate,  it  was  a  29-per- 
cent increase  in  1980  over  1979.  What 
domestic  program  of  ours  can  claim  a 
29-percent  increase?  We  are  asking  the 
elderly  to  cut  back,  we  are  asking  edu- 
cation to  cut  back.  We  have  not  fully 
funded  maintenance  costs  at  many  of 
our  military  installations.  I  recently 
visited  one  of  our  Air  Force  bases  and 
found  the  conditions,  in  terms  of  equip- 
ment and  housing,  in  a  deplorable  state. 

I  yield  back  my  time  unless  somebody 
wishes  to  use  a  portion  of  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  York  want  time? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes.  1  minute,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  the  signal, 
unhappily,  will  not  be  the  right  signal. 
because  our  allies  are  just  waiting  for 
that  kind  of  signal  in  order  to  cut  back 
their  own  aid  program.  We  shall  be 
whistling  in  a  graveyard  on  that  basis, 
in  terms  of  getting  any  more  out  of  them. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  been  over 
this  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  eind  they 
were  certainly  out  there  to  cut.  not  in- 
crease this  function.  I  need  not  remind 
the  Senate,  that  after  all,  the  incoming 
chairman  of  this  committee  himself  was 
the  most  desirous  of  cutting  to  allow  the 
maximum  room  for  defense. 

The  important  point  is  that  the  signal 
will  not  be  the  right  one.  I  believe  that 
the  best  signal  in  terms  of  getting  more 
out  of  our  aUies  which,  is  to  follow  the 
course  already  pledged  to  him  by  Senator 
Church  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MusKiE  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Termessee  (Mr.  Baker)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hef- 
LiN) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  desir- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  48, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  101  Leg.] 

YEAS— 48 


NAYS — 48 


Armstrong 

HatOeld 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Heflln 

Rlblcoff 

Bentgen 

Heinz 

Both 

Burdick 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Cannon 

Laxalt 

Stevens 

Oochran 

long 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

McClure 

Stone 

Dole 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

E^leton 

Melcher 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Morgan 

Wallop 

Ford 

Nelson 

Warner 

Gem 

Nunn 

Young 

Ooldwater 

Presaler 

Zortnsky 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Baucus 

Durenberger       Matsunaga 

Bellmon 

EKirkln                  Metzenbaum 

Blden 

Glenn                  Moynlhan 

Boren 

Uayakawa            Packwood 

Boschwltz 

Hblllngs                Pell 

Bradley 

Huddleston         Percy 

Bumpers 

Inouye                  Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackson                Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Javits                   Sosser 

Chiles 

Johnston              SchmUl 

Church 

Kassebaum          Stafford 

Cohen 

Leahy                    Stevenson 

Cranston 

Levin                   Tower 

Culver 

Lugar                    Tsongas 

Danforth 

Magnuson            Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas                Williams 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Baker 

Kennedy 

Gravel 

Muskle 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  iNo.  1701 1  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

'The  following  occurred  later:  > 

Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  "no"  vote 
on  the  Pressler  amendment  be  changed 
to  "aye."  It  will  not  change  the  outcome. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  vote  is  that? 

Mr.  STONE.  On  the  Pressler  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  does  not 
change  the  outcome. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  was 
that  vote  49  to  47? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  vote 
was  47  yeas,  49  nays.  This  will  make  it 
48  yeas,  48  nays.  The  measure  will  still 
be  defeated. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  The  above  tally  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  foregoing  order. ) 

AMENDMENT    NO,     1702 

(Purpose:  To  gradually  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  for  United  States 
NATO  base  operating  support  costs  (also 
reducing   public   debt   growth)) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  amendment  1702  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The    Senator    from    South    Dakota     (Mr. 
Pressler)     proposes    an    amendment    num- 
bered 1702. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  "$687,900,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$687,- 
600.000.000";  on  line  18.  strike  out  "$759,300,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$758,700,000,000":  and  on  line  19.  strike  out 
"$831,500,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$830,300,000,000":  on  line  22.  strike  out 
"$612,900,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$612,700,000,000":  on  line  23.  strike  out 
"$687,200,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$686,600,000,000":  and  on  line  24.  strike  out 
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"$753,500,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 

$752,400,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  "$927,800,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$927,600,- 
000,000  ■;  on  line  10,  strike  out  "$953,800.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•$953.000,000.000 ';  and  on  line  11,  strike  out 
■•$968,700,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
••$966,800,000,000";  on  line  15.  strike  out 
■•$32,700,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
•■$32,500,000,000";  on  line  16,  strike  out 
••$26,000,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$25,200,000,000";  and  on  line  17,  strike  out 
■■$14,900,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$13,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6,  strike  out  •'$173,400.- 
000.000"  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$173.- 
100.000.000";  on  line  7,  strike  out 
••$]55.700.OO0,00O'^  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$155,500,000,000";  and  on  line  10,  strike  out 
■■$204,500,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
■•$203,900,000,000";  on  line  11.  strike  out 
••$183,100,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$182,500,000,000";  on  line  14.  strike  out 
•■$233  900  000.000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
••$232,700,000,000";  and  on  line  15,  strike  out 
••$208,600,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■■$207,500,000,000". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
long  been  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  is  bearing  a  much 
greater  burden  than  some  of  our  NATO 
allies  and  the  Japanese  in  the  world 
security  community.  I  have  observed  that 
some  of  these  nations  are  almost  equally 
prosperous  in  some  cases  and  by  some 
quantitative  measure  more  prosperous 
than  the  United  States. 

It  seems  that  the  United  States  is  pro- 
viding a  security  blanket  for  our  friends 
in  NATO  and  the  Japanese.  We  do  have 
great  responsibilities,  and  we  will  meet 
those  responsibilities.  But  increasingly, 
the  question  is  being  asked,  should  the 
United  States  do  so  much  of  this  alone? 

I  recently  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
our  NATO  base  in  Iceland,  where  we  bear 
almost  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  that 
installation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  order. 

The  Chair  is  having  difficulty  listening 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
see  my  amendment  or  my  efforts  in  any 
way  as  punitive,  nor  in  any  way  weaken- 
ing our  defense,  but  rather  as  a  signal  to 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan  and  else- 
where that  the  U.S.  taxpayers  are  becom- 
ing increasingly  concerned  about  the 
level  at  which  we  are  spending. 

Indeed,  in  1977  Japan's  expenditure 
for  defense  per  citizen  weis  $54;  in  1978 
it  was  $74.  France  spent  $254  per  person 
in  1977  and  $325  in  1978.  West  Germany 
spent  $271  and  $337.  Great  Britain  spent 
$214  and  $239  per  person  in  those  years. 
But  the  United  States  spent  $480  per  per- 
son in  1977  and  $517  per  person  in  1978. 

In  other  words,  our  taxpayers  are  being 
asked,  and  have  done  so  willingly,  to  con- 
tribute to  defense  programs  throughout 
the  world  to  protect  other  countries  that 
are  beginning  to  exceed  our  own  pros- 
perity. This  is  causing  us  to  reassess  our 
priorities. 

The  last  amendment  that  I  offered, 
relating  to  a  reduction  in  foreign  aid, 
failed  on  a  tie  vote,  and  would  have 
passed  but  for  a  few  changes  in  votes 
before  final  tally.  It  could  have  well 
gone  the  other  way. 

I  do  think  that  vote  and  the  amend- 


ment at  hand  should  be  a  clear  signal  to 
our  allies  and  to  the  President  and  to 
the  State  Department  and  to  our  Defense 
Department  that  we  should  be  more  ag- 
gressive in  asking  some  of  our  allies  and 
Japan  for  help  in  defending  world  peace 
and  prosperity. 

I  cite  an  article  by  Kenneth  L.  Adel- 
man  in  the  March  27,  1980,  Washington 
Post  in  support  of  the  view  that  Japan 
should  and  could  find  a  way  to  increase 
its  combined  aid  and  defense  effort. 
Adelman  argues  that  Japanese  reluc- 
tance alwut  increased  military  spending 
on  their  own  behalf  could  be  compen- 
sated for  by  substantial  increases  in  real 
development  assistance,  thus  lessening 
that  burden  on  U.S.  taxpayers,  and /or 
by  assuming  more  of  the  $1.2  billion 
spent  annually  on  the  maintenance  of 
U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Japan.  Adelman 
says  that  the  current  sharing  of  these 
expenses  could  be  shifted  to  put  more  of 
the  expense  on  Japan.  This  seems  only 
fair  in  view  of  the  facts  that  those 
American  forces  are  on  the  f rontlines  of 
Japanese  defense  and  that  Japan  cur- 
rently spends  only  0.9  percent  of  GNP  on 
defense. 

The  United  States  spends  over  5  per- 
cent of  its  GNP  on  defense,  and  this 
share  of  GNP  is  not  going  to  change  even 
with  some  substantial  increases  in  fiscal 
year  1981  over  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. According  to  Defense  Secretary 
Harold  Brown,  however,  our  European 
allies'  defense  spending  averages  about 
3.5  percent  of  GNP.  They  have  been  im- 
proving their  efforts  in  recent  years,  but 
they  still  have  a  way  to  go  to  reach  an 
equitable  level  of  burden-sharing.  Sec- 
retary Brown,  in  his  February  27.  1980, 
testimony  to  the  Budget  Committee 
stated  the  following  facts:  First,  DOD 
calculations  of  combined  NATO  defense 
spending  in  1979  reached  $213  billion: 
second,  the  U,S.  share  of  this  spending 
was  $118  billion,  or  about  55  percent. 

The  question  is  being  asked  why  the 
United  States  should  sacrifice  domestic 
human  needs,  and  some  of  our  own  de- 
fense needs,  while  the  percentage  of 
GNP  spent  on  combined  defense  and 
foreign  development  and  security  assist- 
ance by  our  allies  is  so  much  lower  than 
our  combined  effort  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP,  or  on  a  per  capita  basis? 

Last  summer  during  Senate  considera- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  peace  special  se- 
curity assistance  package  for  Israel  and 
Egypt,  wh'ch  I  supported,  I  offered  an 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  and  has 
been  described  earl'er  this  afternoon,  to 
ask  the  President  to  negotiate  with  our 
prosperous  allies  to  increase  their  de- 
velopment assistance  efforts  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  was  very  disappointed  to 
receive  only  a  sketchy  response  from  the 
administration  when  I  checked  to  see 
what  steps  had  been  implemented  under 
this  amendment. 

I  had  thought  that  in  response  to  the 
clear  mandate  by  Congress  the  President 
would  have  sent  letters  or  consulted  in 
a  major  productive  way  with  the  various 
other  nations  that  are  as  prosperous  or 
more  so  than  ourselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  from  the  July  1979  GAO  report  to 


Congress  on  NATO's  defense  program 
This  table  shows  the  Department  of  De- 
fense analysis  of  the  cost  of  U.S.  com- 
mitments to  NATO  in  fiscal  year  1979 
budget. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoeo, 
as  follows : 

Ttie  cost  of  NATO  commitments  in  the  fiscal 
year  1979  budget 
[costs   $   bllUons] 

A.  Forces  committed  to  NATO.  Includes 
general  purpose  forces  and  support 
elements  forward -deployed  In  Europe 
and  generaa  purpose  forces  that  are 
ready  to  rapidly  deploy  to  counter 
Soviet  aggression— currently  planned 
for  the  European  theater  crises  The 
latter  are  mainly  based  in  the  VS. 
and  In  general  would  be  withheld 
from  deployment  to  contingencies 
elsewhere    40.6 

B.  Multipurpose  forces.  Includes  gen- 
eral purpose  forces  that  would  be 
used  in  a  NATO  conflict,  based  upon 
current  Defense  Department  plan- 
ning, but  could  be  available  for  con- 
flicts In  other  areas;  Strategic  Re- 
serves. Strategic  Forces.  InteUlgence 
and  Central  Communication  ac- 
tivities     04.3 

C.  Forces  for  other  contingencies.  In- 
cludes the  remaining  general  purpose 
forces,  which  are  niainly  forward-de- 
ployed in  other  regions  of  the  world 
to  meet  the  needs  of  other  contingen- 
cies. These  forces  would  all  be  In- 
volved in  the  general  conflict  with  the 
USSR  which  would  accompany  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe — 
they  could  be  redeployed  to  Eurc^ie 
or  may  en^g*  the  tXSSR  In  some 
other   area 11. 1 

D  Unallocated  costs.  Includes  DoD  re- 
tired pay 10.  a 

SotTicE — Department  of  Defense  Assistant 
Secretary  (Program  Analysis  and  Evalua- 
tion). 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  George  Ball,  spoke  in  London 
on  March  1 7  of  this  year  on  the  need  for 
U.S.  allies  to  spend  more  cm  defense.  He 
suggested  that  Japan  should  build  two 
aircraft  carriers  for  the  United  States 
at  their  expense. 

In  May  1978.  the  NATO  Defense 
Ministers  agreed  on  a  long-range  NATO 
defense  improvement  plan.  The  plan  in- 
cluded a  commitment  by  all  partners  to 
substantial  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in 
1970  that  same  group  adoi>ted  a  long- 
range  plan  of  improvement  for  the  1970's 
and  many  of  the  points  in  that  1970  plan 
are  repeated  in  the  1978  NATO  Defense 
Ministers'  promises.  We  €ire  getting  no- 
where while  Warsaw  PEw;t  forces  have 
been  greatly  enhanced  in  the  past  decade 

In  1982  cruise  missiles  will  be  deployed 
in  the  European  theater.  In  the  mean- 
time, all  NATO  partners  need  to  do  more 
in  the  area  of  defense  spending — tind  tfae 
same  apphes  to  Japan. 

The  marks  I  suggest  would  require 
other  NATO  partners  to  absorb  more  of 
the  cost  of  operating  and  supporting  U5. 
bases  in  their  countries.  We  would  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  necessan,-  fuel  for  Air 
Force  and  Army  operations,  but  our 
allies  can  well  afford  to  pay  the  cost  of 
certain  items  and  operating  support  ex- 
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penses.  We  would  continue  to  pay  most     sage  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that     power  for  all  military  personnel  declined  an 

of  the  U.S.  bases'  operating  expenses.  effort  on  the  part  of  our  prosperous  allies     average  of  more  than  i4  percent  with  some 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to     both  in  NATO  and  Japan  and  elsewhere     e^'^des  slipping  almost  25  percent  behind  the 
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comparative  economic  strength?  Indeed,  we     our  portion  of  it  is  much  higher  than  that    tion  of  the  Honorable  Edmund  S.  Muskie 
Americans  are  Increasingly  asking  whether     qj  Qur  prosperous  aUies.  to  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the 

Europe  is  as  interested  in  its  own  defense  -j^     Budcet  Committee  rerommenda-     clerk  will  reoort 
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penses.  We  would  continue  to  pay  most 
of  the  U.S.  bases'  operating  expenses. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
decrease  the  U.S.  share  of  U.S.  base 
operating  support  costs  in  Japan  and  the 
European  NATO  nations.  You  will  note 
on  page  49  of  the  committee  report  that 
the  Budget  Committee  endorses  the 
principle  that  our  prosperous  NATO  and 
Japanese  allies  should  assume  more  of 
our  base  operating  support  costs  in  their 
countries.  The  amendment  would  have 
Japan  and  our  NATO  partners  absorb 
more  of  these  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  present  in  the 
Budget  Committee  and  I  offered,  along 
with  Senator  Riecle,  that  language  to 
put  into  the  Budget  Committee's  report 
to  serve  notice,  to  send  a  signal  to  some 
of  our  prosperous  allies  that  we  would 
like  them,  very  frankly  and  bluntly,  to 
pay  more  of  the  share. 

I  noted  strong  allied  support  for  higher 
defense  efforts  by  U.S.  allies  while  at- 
tending the  80-nation  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  meeting  in  Oslo.  Norway,  and 
the  Ditchley  Foundations  annual  Legis- 
lators' Conference  on  NATO's  futiu-e  held 
at  Ditchley  Park.  England,  during  the 
Senate's  Easter  recess.  Administration 
bilateral  consultations  with  the  allies 
should  be  able  to  produce  revised  status- 
of-forces  agreements  on  this  change  for 
the  following  reasons. 

First.  The  allies  have  not  been  as  sup- 
portive of  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Iran  as  we  would  like.  "Vet, 
there  are  indications  that  they  are  seek- 
ing ways  to  support  us  thirough  other 
suitable  actions,  and  not  mere  rhetoric, 
which  do  not  compromise  their  respective 
definitions  of  their  own  national  inter- 
ests. This  amendment  would  make  avail- 
able to  them  an  affordable  and  signifi- 
cantly useful  demonstration  of  allied 
unity  and  resolve  vis-a-vis  Soviet  im- 
perialism, the  Iranian  violation  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  clear  need  to 
strengthen  allied  defense  efforts. 

Second.  U.S.  defense  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  GNP  is  now  about  5  per- 
cent, greatly  exceeding  Japan,  less  than 
0.9  percent  and  the  NATO  average  of  3  5 
percent  of  GNP.  Yet  GNP  per  capita  of 
several  of  these  countries  approximates 
or  even  exceeds  U.S.  GNP  per  capita 
Thus,  they  can  afford  to  commit  larger 
amounts  to  mutual  defense  efforts  which 
protect  their  interests  as  much  as  our 
own. 

Third.  The  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation provides  for  an  increase  in 
national  defense  of  $38  billion  over  actual 
fiscal  year  1979  spending  and  $21.7  billion 
over  estimated  fiscal  year  1980  spending 
The  mcrease  from  fiscal  year  1980  to  the 
fiscal  year  1981  recommended  level  is  5  7 
percent  in  real  growth  terms,  exceeding 
the  0  percent  real  growth  target  com- 
mitment made  last  year  by  many  Sen- 
ators, including  me.  It  also  far  exceeds 
the  now  unrealistlcally  low  1977  NATO 
allies  commitment  to  a  3  percent  real 
growth. 

And  even  that  3  percent  real  growth 
level  IS  not  being  met.  Indeed.  I  have 
learried  that  less  than  a  1.4  percent  real 

^rvA-i^'"^^  '"  '^^^^'^^^  spending  by 
our  NATO  allies  is  being  met  and  I 
clearly  think  we  should  send  a  vivid  mes- 
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sage  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that 
effort  on  the  part  of  our  prosperous  allies 
both  in  NATO  and  Japan  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world. 

Thus,  my  proposed  reduction  of  $200 
million  would  still  have  leave  a  defense 
outlay  of  $155.5  billion,  real  growth  of 
over  5  percent,  and  nominal  growth  of 
over  16  percent. 

Fourth.  Adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  establish  a  specific  U.S.  target 
for  the  allies  which  could  make  it  easier 
for  their  national  leaders  to  persuade 
their  respective  publics  that  the  3  per- 
cent NATO  defense  real  growth  commit- 
ment must  be  met  or  exceeded. 

My  preference  would  be  to  transfer 
the  $200  million  from  Japan  and  NATO 
base  operating  support  costs  to  other 
operations  and  maintenance  needs 
within  the  defense  budget,  rather  than 
reduce  the  functional  total  by  that 
amount.  However,  Senate  floor  proce- 
dure on  the  Budget  Resolution  will  not 
permit  such  an  intra-functional  trans- 
fer. I  would  prefer  to  see  even  more  than 
an  additional  $200  million  go  into  Uv^ 
reduction  of  the  huge  backlog  of  base 
maintenance  and  repair  needs  at  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  other  military  installa- 
tions within  the  United  States. 

The  condition  of  many  of  our  bases 
here  at  home  will  reach  slipshod  pro- 
portions if  a  significant  infusion  of 
maintenance  and  repair  funds  is  not 
made  during  the  next  fiscal  year  and 
following  years.  Our  allies  can  afford  to 
absorb  $200  million  more  in  base  op- 
erating support  costs  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  progressively  more  in  future  years! 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
editorial  on  military  pay  from  the 
March  21,  1980,  Rapid  City  .S.  Dak  > 
Journal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mn-n-AaT  Should  Be  Adequatelt 
Compensated 
The  budget-balancing  exercise  the  Carter 
administration  is  going  through  may  well 
add  to  the  most  pressing  problem  the  armed 
services  face— retaining  experienced  per- 
sonnel. 

The  original  1981  budget  proposal  didn't 
contain  adequate  funding  for  military  per- 
sonnel, operations  and  maintenance  costs 
Those  funds  could  be  further  trimmed  as 
the  Defense  Department's  contribution  to 
austerity. 

None  of  the  branches  of  the  armed  forces 
Is  retaining  more  than  six  out  of  ten  of  its 
personnel  after  their  second  term  of  service 
The  declining  re-enllstment  rates  among 
non-commlssioned  officers  have  resulted  in 
a  shortfall  of  about  74,000  people  affecting 
every  branch  of  the  service,  particularly  the 
Army. 

Cost  of  this  attrition  Is  enormous.  It  may 
take  10  years  and  as  much  as  $150  000  to 
train  a  replacement  for  an  aviation  me- 
chanic on  a  B52  bomber  at  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base. 

The  reason  the  all-volunteer  force  con- 
cept is  not  working,  both  In  terms  of  attract- 
ing new  recruits  and  retaining  them  Is  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  them  enough.  Pay  for  military 
Jobs  has  been  held  down  by  linkage  to  more 
popular  civilian  civil  service  Jobs  and  by 
antl-lnflatlonary  pay  caps. 

Over  the  past  seven  years,  the  purchasing 


power  for  all  military  personnel  declined  an 
average  of  more  than  14  percent  with  some 
grades  slipping  almost  25  percent  behind  the 
rate  of  inflation  The  average  compensaUon 
for  an  enlisted  man  Is  currently  $9,900  a 
year  which  is  below  the  government-defined 
-lower"  standard  of  living  level  for  a  family 
of  four.  At  least  100.000  and  possibly  as 
many  as  275.000  military  families  may  be 
eligible  for  public  welfare  assistance  such  as 
food  stamps. 

Military  pay  scales  never  have  equaled 
those  of  private  industry.  But  lower  PX  and 
commissary  prices,  housing  allowances  and 
free  health  care  supplemented  cash  Income. 
However,  some  of  these  perquisites  now  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  and  the  value  of 
others  eroded  by  inflation 

The  Senate  has  addressed  the  retention 
problem  in  a  bill  that  targets  $3.2  billion 
over  the  next  five  years  Into  key  areas  such 
as  re-enllstment  bonuses,  housing  subsidies. 
flight  and  sea  pay.  The  measure,  opposed  by 
the  Carter  administration,  Is  now  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  should  be 
passed 

Even  If  the  peacetime  draft  Is  re- 
established, the  problem  of  retaining  experi- 
enced personnel  would  remain.  To  retain  the 
skilled  servicemen  and  women  this  country 
must  have  to  maintain  and  operate  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  and  support  equipment, 
the  armed  services  must  be  able  to  compete 
for  talent  with  the  civilian  market.  Further, 
those  who  choose  the  armed  forces  must  be 
compensated  enough  so  they  can  live  with 
security  and  dignity. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  The  editorial  clearly 
states  the  problem  which  Senators 
DoMENicx,  Armstrong,  Hatch.  Hollings, 
and  others  in  this  Senate,  including  me, 
have  been  making.  Military  pay  today 
is  inadequate  to  maintain  effective,  qual- 
ified volunteer  forces. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like,  before  con- 
cluding, to  quote  from  a  speech  by  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy, 
Mr.  Robert  Komer.  He  has  spoken  to  the 
allies  several  times.  In  February  he  spoke 
in  Munich  on  the  future  of  the  alliance. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
brief  excerpt  from  Mr.  Komer's  address. 
Mr.  Komer  said,  in  part: 

The  future  of  the  Alliance  will  depend 
critically  on  how  well  we  respond  collectively 
to  these  challenges.  I  emphasize  "collec- 
tively"— and  not  Just  because  I  have  long 
been  an  apostle  of  coalition  defense.  I  do  so 
because  the  gravity  of  the  security  problems 
we  confront  in  the  1980s  makes  a  greater 
collective  security  effort  strategically  im- 
perative. The  first  requisite  Is  increased  de- 
fense spending — not  a  one-time  reaction  but 
a  steady  and  consistent  multi-year  buildup 
of  combined  defense  strength. 

The  U.S.  at  least  is  rising  to  this  challenge. 
We  will  raise  defense  obligations  almost  5 
percent  per  year  In  real  terms  19«l-85.  We 
will :  ( 1 1  preserve  nuclear  deterrence  via  nu- 
clear equivalence,  with  or  without  SALT  11 
or  III:  (2)  maintain  our  control  of  the  seas; 
(3)  Improve  our  contribution  to  Europe's 
defense:  and  (4)  greatly  enhance  our  capa- 
bilities to  respond  rapidly  to  threats  in  East 
or  Southwest  Asia.  If  this  takes  more  funds 
than  are  currently  being  programmed,  I  am 
confident  we  will  provide  them.  Whether  our 
Allies  will  Join  us  in  this  effort  is  a  question 
central  to  the  Alliance's  future.  For  a  long 
time  Europe  has  not  borne  the  proportion  of 
the  common  defense  burden  which  would 
seem  warranted  by  its  political  stake  and  eco- 
nomic growth.  Japan  has  done  even  less.  This 
was  understandable  when  Europe  and  Japan 
were  recovering  from  the  ravages  of  World 
War  II.  Does  it  any  longer  adequately  reflect 
the  balance  of  mutual  Interest  or  that  of  our 
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comparative  economic  strength?  Indeed,  we 
Americans  are  Increasingly  asking  whether 
Europe  is  as  Interested  In  Its  own  defense 
as  is  the  United  States  or  perceives  the  same 

threat. 

Mr.  Komer  continued: 

Nor  is  the  collective  burden  difficult  to 
support  if  we  have  the  collective  will  to  do  so 
While  Soviet  defense  spending  has  far  out- 
stripped the  U.S.,  NATO  spending  as  a  whole 
Is  still  comparable  to  that  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  USSR,  we 
Americans  are  blessed  with  mostly  well-to-do 
Allies.  And  if  one  adds  to  NATO's  total  the 
prospective  defense  outlays  of  Japan,  South 
Korea,  and  other  U.S.  Allies,  we  not  only  out- 
spend  the  Soviet  Bloc  but  maintain  larger 
forces  under  arms. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Komer  concluded; 

But  the  problem  is  more  complex  than 
this  simplistic  comparison  would  suggest.  If 
one  looks  at  outputs — guns,  planes,  tanks, 
ships — Instead  of  inputs,  the  USSR  is  still 
out-investing  NATO  and  spending  much 
more  on  R&D.  It  Is  doing  so  more  efficiently 
too.  The  USSR  and  Its  client  forces  have  a 
much  higher  degree  of  standardization  and 
interoperability — doctrinal  and  logistic  as 
well  as  in  equipment — than  do  the  hetero- 
geneou.s  forces  of  NATO  and  other  Allies. 
There  Is  far  more  wasteful  overlap  and  du- 
plication in  Allied  defense  establishments 
than  in  those  of  the  Soviet  Bloc.  Herein  lies 
a  critical  weakness.  We  do  not  receive  a 
proportionate  return  In  on-line  strength 
from  all  the  dollars,  deutsche  miarks.  francs, 
pounds,  and  even  yen  we  collectively  spend. 

Thus  greater  "Alliance  Cooperation."  as 
NATO  calls  it,  is  the  second  indispensable 
requisite  of  adequate  defense.  Indeed,  we 
Americans  see  it  as  the  only  viable  avenue 
to  credible  NATO  deterrence  defense  in  the 
turbulent  1980s  at  a  cost  which  free  socle- 
ties  can  readily  accept. 

Despite  all  the  deep-seated  obstacles  to 
more  Intimate  cooperation,  can  we  any  long- 
er afford  not  to  overcome  them  in  the  tur- 
bulent Eighties''  Here  is  the  second  ques- 
tion crucial  to  NATO's  future.  If  NATO 
continues  to  glvp  mostly  !lp  service  to  "Al- 
liance Cooperation,"  I  fear  for  Its  future 
viability.  The  reason  I  say  this  Is  because 
NATO's  current  conventional  deficiencies 
are  so  great,  and  the  continuing  growth  In 
Warsaw  Pact  capabilities  so  menacing  that 
only  through  greater  cooperation — as  well  as 
greater  efforts — can  we  reasonably  hope  to 
cope  with  the  threat. 

So  I  think  this  is  very  significant  com- 
ing from  the  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Mr.  Komer.  Incidentally,  I  served 
with  him  many  years  ago,  and  I  think 
his  .judgments  in  this  area  of  defense 
are  generally  very  sound. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  conclude  by  say- 
ing that  the  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  not  to  be  disruptive  in  any  way  to  our 
defense  operations.  It  is  merely  to  send 
a  signal  that  there  will  be  a  very  slight 
decrease  in  the  U.S.  share  in  the  base 
operating  costs  in  Japan  and  NATO  na- 
tions. I  would  cite  page  49  of  the  Budget 
Committee  report  which  endorses  this 
principle  and,  indeed,  this  puts  some 
teeth  into  that  principle. 

I  have  found  that  without  some  kind 
of  a  financial  action  very  little  is  done. 
I  cite,  at  least,  the  example  of  what  hap- 
pened last  year  with  our  amendment, 
asking  the  President  to  request  our  allies 
for  more  help. 

The  allies  have  not.  in  my  view,  been 
as  supportive  of  the  U.S.  policy  as  we 
would  like.  Of  course,  that  is  their  deci- 
sion. But  the  point  is  we  are  holding  to- 
gether a  mutual  defense  network,  and 


our  portion  of  it  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  our  prosperous  allies. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommenda- 
tion provided  for  an  increase  in  national 
defense  of  $38  billion  over  actual  fiscal 
year  1979  spending  and  $21.7  billion  over 
estimated  fiscal  year  1980  spending.  The 
increase  from  fiscal  year  1980  to  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  recommended  level  is  5.7 
percent  in  real  growth  terms,  exceeding 
the  5  percent  real  growth  target  commit- 
ment made  last  year  by  many  Senators, 
including  myself. 

It  also  exceeds  the  now  unrealistically 
low  1977  NATO  alliance  commitment  to 
a  3  percent  real  growth.  Thus,  my  pro- 
posed reduction  of  $200  million  would 
still  leave  a  defense  outlay  of  $155.5  bil- 
lion, real  growth  of  over  5  percent,  and 
nominal  growth  of  over  16  percent. 

But,  more  importantly,  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  would  establish  a 
specific  U.S.  target  for  the  allies  which 
could  make  it  easier  for  their  national 
leaders  to  persuade  their  respective  pub- 
lics that  the  3  percent  NATO  defense  real 
growth  commitment  must  be  met  or 
exceeded. 

So.  Mr.  President,  with  that  I  con- 
clude my  initial  remarks  on  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  Senator  Riegle 
wanted  to  speak  on  it.  I  would  like  to 
preserve  Senator  Riegle's  option  to 
speak  on  it.  if  I  still  have  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  'We  can  withhold,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  withhold, 
we  can  withhold  and  allow  him  to  be 
heard. 

Is  it  the  Senator's  intent  to  pursue  it 
to  a  vote? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  my 
present  intentions  are  not  to  pursue  it  to 
a  vote,  but  I  would  like  to  discuss  it  with 
Senator  Riegle  who  has  supported  this 
matter  in  principle. 

Is  it  possible  that  we  are  going  to 
carry  over  at  3:30? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  'We  wiU  have  to  carry 
It  over  until  after  we  have  the  distin- 
guished Secretary's  confirmation  vote. 

Let  me  only  say,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  only  for  a  minute,  that  while  we 
agree  in  principle  that  there  should  be 
greater  contribution  by  our  allies — and 
I  will  detail  it  out  when  we  have  sufficient 
time,  detail  specifically  how  they  have 
supported,  for  example.  President  Car- 
ter's initiative  to  increase  defense  spend- 
ing— there  is  no  procedure  for  accom- 
plishing this  goal.  In  other  words,  you 
would  have  to  adopt  that  procedure,  you 
would  have  to  come  before  Congress, 
both  bodies,  or  at  least  chsmge  the 
status-of-forces  agreement  with  the  al- 
lies, so  you  would  not  chastise  an  ally 
for  adhering  to  an  agreement,  to  say. 
"Here  we  have  it  and  we  are  doing  what 
you  say  we  should  do  and  you  have  given 
us  the  very  dickens  for  it." 

This  thing  is  to  be  negotiated  between 
the  governments,  and  certainly  with  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  both 
Sides,  and  I  will  elaborate  on  that  point 
after  the  hour  of  3:30. 


tion  of  the  Honorable  Edmund  S  Muskie 
to  be  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:30  hav- 
ing arrived,  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomina- 


NOMINATION  OF  EDMUND  SIXTUS 
MUSKIE  OF  MAINE  TO  BE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  STATE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  EDMtruD  Srxrns  MnsKH 
of  Maine  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  agreement.  5  minutes  has  been 
allotted  to  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Helms;  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr  Church  :  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Javits.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  previously  been  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  of  the 
5  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  to- 
day to  advise  and  consent  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  Edmund  Musicie  to  be  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Speaking  for  myself — and 
I  suspect  for  nearly  everyone  in  this 
Chamber — there  can  be  no  more  welcome 
request. 

Ed  Muskie  has  been  a  friend  and  col- 
league for  many  years.  He  is  a  Senator 
whose  judgment  and  sense  of  duty  I  re- 
spect highly.  Now  the  President  has 
asked  Senator  Muskie  to  take  on  heavy 
new  responsibilities  at  a  time  when  the 
country  cries  out  for  sound  leadership 
and  a  consistent,  imderstandable  state- 
ment of  national  purpose  in  our  foreign 
policy. 

As  I  noted  at  the  hearing  held  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  this  morn- 
ing. Senator  Muskie  has  been  nominated 
to  become  our  Nation's  56th  Secretary  of 
State.  Of  his  predecessors  in  that  office. 
28  have  come  from  the  Senate  and  of 
those  28.  19  have  come  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Cordell  Hull,  chosen  from  the  Senate, 
served  as  our  Secretary  of  State  during 
World  War  n  and  James  Byrnes,  also 
chosen  from  the  Senate,  served  during 
the  initial  phases  of  the  cold  war.  Now 
Senator  Muskie  has  been  called  to  the 
post  at  a  moment  in  history  that  is  also 
fraught  with  danger. 

In  moments  of  peril  and  intemationsJ 
tension,  we  have  a  healthy  tendency  in 
this  countr>-  to  draw  together,  not  as 
Repubhcans  or  Democrats,  but  as  Ameri- 
cans. 1  urge  my  colleagues  today  in  the 
Senate  to  unite  in  this  same  spirit  and 
to  support  the  nomination  of  their  col- 
league, Ed  Muskie. 

I  can  think  of  no  man  better  equipped 
to  pursue  the  process  of  consultation 
that  can  unite  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government  in  com- 
mon purpose  in  these  times  of  need. 

Mr  President,  at  the  confirmation 
hearing  this  morning,  Ed  Muskie  made 
an  opening  statement  encompassing  his 
general  views  and  the  approach  he  in- 
tends to  take  in  his  new  responsibilities. 
I  think  it  would  be  most  appropriat* 
that  that  statement  appear  at  thte 
point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Muskie's  statement  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the     more  secure  when  freedom  and  human  dlg- 
Record,   as  follows:  nlty   are    advanced   around   the   world.    Our 


I  come  to  this  new  assignment  after  twen- 
ty-two  years   as   a   member   of    the    United 
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Maine  into  the  Distinguished  and  Hon-     voices  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  The     mittee  and  the  Senate  support  it.  have 
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ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATdCENT   OF    SENATOE    EDMXrXD   MtTSKIE 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: Lengthy  opening  statements  at  con- 
firmation hearings  have  not  been  our  prac- 
tice. I  will  not  begin  a  new  tradition  today 
Let  me  begin  with  a  basic  point:  I' believe 
now,  as  1  believed  a  week  ago.  that  the  Con- 
gress must  be  a  full  partner  In  designing 
our  International  posture  and  must  be  fully 
Informed  on  its  implementation.  The  Admin- 
istration, the  nation,  and  our  foreign  policies 
are  the  stronger  when  the  Congress  is  con- 
stUted  before  major  policy  decisions  are 
made,  and  during  the  course  of  major 
negotiations. 

This  is  the  first  of  what  I  expect  to  be 
many  discussions  with  this  Committee.  I 
look  to  Capitol  Hill — to  my  colleagues  and 
friends  here — for  guiilance  as  well  as  sup- 
port, for  suggestions  and  healthy  challenge. 
I  also  want  to  lake  a  moment  to  offer  some 
general  views — on  our  foreign  policy  ...  on 
the  role  of  the  Secretary  of  State  ...  on  the 
connection  between  our  international  pos- 
ture and  our  condition  at  home. 

We  are  a  nation  of  great  power.  Our 
actions  and  decisions  have  global  effects.  For 
our  own  people,  for  our  friends  around  the 
world — and  for  those  who  are  not  our 
friends — our  fundamental  course  must 
always  be  clear. 

I  have  brought  no  detailed  new  blueprint 
to  this  hearing.  Only  days  ago  I  was  seated 
on  your  side  of  this  room. 

In  the  days  ahead  I  will  be  carefully  re- 
viewing all  significant  elements  of  our  Inter- 
national posture. 

Presumably  I  will  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  we  adjust  some  old  policies  and 
assert  some  new  initiatives. 

But  I  can  certainly  state  this  much  now: 
I  would  not  be  here  if  I  did  not  support  the 
central  elements  of  the  foreign  policy  now 
in  place — the  policy  that  has  been  fashioned 
by  President  Carter  and  Secretary  Vance, 

While  there  may  be  changes,  there  will 
also  be  continuity.  Oxir  nation's  foreign 
policies  will  continue  to  serve  our  nation's 
Interests — the  same  interests  that  previous 
administrations  and  previous  Secretaries  of 
State  have  sought  to  defend  and  advance. 

Let  me  begin  with  my  fundamental  be- 
liefs. 

I  believe  in  strong  American  defenses.  We 
must  maintain  the  military  balance  We 
must  continue  to  modernize  all  elements  of 
our  defense  forces.  Dollars  spent  on  defense, 
as  in  any  other  area,  must  never  be  dollars 
wasted. 

I  believe  in  strong  alliances — In  our  col- 
lective defense,  in  continuing  to  strengthen 
our  forces,  in  consulting  regularly  and  with 
trust. 

I  believe  in  a  firm  and  balanced  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  The  search  for 
common  ground  has  been  disrupted  not  by 
American  preference  but  by  Soviet  action 
While  aggression  continues  we  must  not  re- 
lent In  Imposing  a  heavy  price  As  Soviet 
policies  allow,  we  must  never  be  blind  to  op- 
portunities to  work  for  peace. 

I  believe  that  balanced  arms  control  agree- 
ments fortify  our  security.  The  SALT  II 
agreement  Is  no  gift  to  our  rivals;  It  can 
serve  our  own  Interests  by  limiting  the 
threats  we  face. 

I  believe  In  a  positive  diplomacy  of  active 
engagement.  It  Is  In  our  Interest  to  work  for 
peace  In  troubled  areas,  especially  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  to  our  advantage  to  improve  our 
relations  with  nations  which  have  Interests 
In  common  with  us — including  many  whose 
views  and  values  differ  from  ours  We  must 
build  our  new  relationship  with  the  People's 
Republic  of  China.  We  must  continue  to 
broaden  our  ties  to  the  nations  of  the  Third 
World  and  of  Eastern  Europe. 

And  I  believe  that  America  must  stand  for 
human  progress.  Our  freedom  and  rights  are 


more  secure  when  freedom  and  human  dig- 
nity are  advanced  around  the  world.  Our 
own  economy  is  strengthened  by  the  eco- 
nomic progress  of  others.  We  must  lead  in- 
ternational efforts  to  surmount  an  interna- 
tional energy  crisis  and  Its  consequences;  to 
address  the  condition  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  living  In  degrading 
poverty;  and  to  strengthen  an  International 
trading  system  that  Is  fair  to  our  workers 
and  our  farmers,  our  businessmen  and  our 
consumers. 

These  past  months  have  been  times  of 
great  trial.  Terrorism  In  Iran  .  .  .  aggression 
m  Afghanistan  .  .  .  radical  escalation  in  the 
price  of  petroleum  .  .  .  these  and  other  chal- 
lenges will  test  us  fully  in  months  to  come 
But  the  past  few  years  have  been  times 
also  of  accomplishment  and  strong  Ameri- 
can leadership.  Modernization  of  convention- 
al and  theater  nuclear  forces  in  NATO  .  . 
Camp  David  .  .  SALT  II  .  .  .  China  nor- 
malization .  .  .  the  Panama  Canal  treaty 
.  .  peace  In  Zimbabwe  .  .  .  regular  economic 
summits  .  .  .  successful  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  .  .  .  human  rights  advances  in 
many  countries  .  .  .  each  is  a  new  strength 
we  can  use  to  butress  American  leadership 
in  the  future. 

I  am  confident  of  that  leadership  or  I 
would  not  be  here  before  you  Americans 
want  their  country  to  be  a  constructive  In- 
ternational presence.  And  we  are.  We  have 
many  strengths,  not  least  of  which  is  our 
system  of  values,  founded  upon  a  belief  in 
individual  worth. 

Your  inquiry  today  is  directed  not  only 
to  the  substance  of  our  foreign  policies, 
but  also  to  my  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Secretary  of  State  must  carry  out  a 
number  of  duties.  And  priorities  must  be 
set  among  them. 

These  are  my  priorities. 
First,  and  most  Important,  the  Secretary 
of  State  Is  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  foreign  policy  issues.  He  must  have 
the  primary  responsibility  for  recommend- 
ing our  foreign  policy  course,  and  seeing  that 
the  President's  decisions  are  then  imple- 
mented. President  Carter  lias  made  It  clear 
that  he  expects  me  to  play  this  role,  and  I 
intend  to  do  so. 

Second,  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  the  Presi- 
dent's principal  spokesman  for  his  foreign 
policies.  I  intend  to  be  very  active  in  this 
role.  I  strongly  believe  in  the  value  of  clear 
and  direct  public  discussion  of  our  foreign 
policies.  And  I  Intend  to  consult  very  close- 
ly with  the  Congress  on  the  shape  and  di- 
rection of  our  foreign  policies. 

Third,  the  Secretary  of  State  must  make 
sure  that  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service,  as  a  whole,  are  fully  en- 
gaged In  the  processes  by  which  policy  is 
made  .  .  .  and  in  discussions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy with  the  Congress  and  our  public.  Neither 
the  Secretary  nor  the  Department  can  suc- 
ceed If  they  do  not  have  confidence  In  each 
other,  and  work  together. 

I  intend  to  make  full  use  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  our  Ambassadors,  in  a  fourth  role: 
the  conduct  of  our  diplomacy  abroad.  There 
are  times  when  only  a  Secretary  of  State 
can  manage  a  negotiation  for  our  nation. 
But  to  the  extent  possible.  I  win  limit  my 
own  travel  and  rely  on  our  skilled  diplomats. 
A  Secretary  of  State  has  other  roles,  as 
well :  In  administration  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. In  helping  manage  and  coordinate  the 
overseas  activities  of  US  government  agen- 
cies, and  in  managing  the  flow  of  informa- 
tion from  the  State  Department  to  the  White 
House  and  other  agencies  Each  must  be  car- 
ried out  efficiently.  Each  should  require  less 
of  the  Secretary's  time  than  the  first  roles 
I  discussed. 

This  Is  my  concept  of  the  Job   The  Presi- 
dent has  said  that  he  supports  me  In  it.  I 
will  need  your  support,  and  counsel,  as  well. 
I^t  m©  conclude  with  these  thoughts: 


I  come  to  this  new  assignment  after  twen- 
ty-two yesu's  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  have  participated  with  many 
of  you  In  the  foreign  policy  debates  of  the 
past  decade — Indeed,  the  past  generation. 

Through  these  trials  our  society  has  been 
moved  to  strengthen  and  vigorously  exercise 
our  machinery  for  dissent  and  disagreement. 
That  is  all  to  the  good.  We  are  better  for 
It. 

But  our  challenges  call  on  us  to  focus  as 
Intently  upon  another  part  of  our  national 
character — our  ability  to  pull  together  and 
respond  as  Americans  when  our  interests  are 
under  attack. 

I  do  not  believe  there  can  be  unanimity 
on  the  great  and  complex  questions  before 
us.  But  there  can  be  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion as  we  addre.ss  them.  I  appear  before 
you  today  in  that  spirit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  our  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

With  this  vote,  we  confirm  the  ap- 
pointment of  Edmund  Mdskie,  of  Maine. 
as  Secretary  of  State,  This  action  marks 
the  transformation  of  Mr.  Muskie  from 
holder  of  one  of  this  Nation's  highest 
elective  offices — U.S.  Senator — to  the 
holder  of  one  of  this  Nation's  highest 
appointive  offices — Secretary  of  State. 

Ed  Muskie  becomes  Secretary  of  State 
at  a  very  difficult  moment  in  interna- 
tional affairs.  He  assumes  his  respon- 
sibilities in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  on- 
going problems — the  hostage  situation  in 
Iran,  the  brutal  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan,  the  negotiations  on  Pales- 
tinian autonomy.  Relations  with  some  al- 
lies and  some  nations  of  the  Third  World 
are  strained,  and  there  is  much  specula- 
tion about  the  direction  of  American  for- 
eign pohcy. 

This  is.  as  well,  a  difficult  moment  in 
our  domestic  political  life.  We  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  heated  Presidential  election 
campaign.  The  Nation  faces  economic 
problems.  The  climate  of  opinion  in 
America  is  uncertain. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  America  better 
suited  to  meet  the  challenges  of  these  dif- 
ficult times  than  Ed  Muskie.  I  have 
known  Ed  Muskie  now  for  22  years.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  I  have  worked  closely  with 
him  in  the  Senate.  And  during  the  years 
that  I  have  served  as  majority  leader, 
I  have  worked  even  more  closely  with  him 
in  dealing  with  some  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  that  have  come  before  the  Sen- 
ate, Increasingly,  I  came  to  lean  upon  Ed 
Muskie  for  the  strength  and  the  vision 
that  he  gave  to  the  problems  that  con- 
fronted this  Senate  over  that  period. 
My  admiration  for  him  has  continued  to 
grow  over  the  years. 

He  is  a  man  of  uncommon  courtesy, 
unquestioned  integrity,  and  unusual  in- 
tellect. He  is  equal  to  the  tasks  he  faces 
as  Secretary  of  State.  He  is  an  example 
of  the  best  that  public  life  has  to  offer. 
Anyone  who  knows  Ed  Muskie  knows 
he  will  be  the  President's  No.  1  foreign 
policy  adviser.  And  he  will  put  his  own 
personal  stamp  on  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
just  as  he  has  for  years  put  his  own  per- 
sonal stamp  on  the  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  not  a  man  to  be  a 
caretaker. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  view  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Maine  into  the  Distinguished  and  Hon- 
orable Secretary  of  State  with  mixed 
emotions:  the  State  Department's  gain 
is  the  Senate's  loss.  What  matters  is  that 
the  Nation  continues  to  benefit  from  the 
services  of  Ed  Muskie.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Javits,  who  has  control  of  this 
time,  I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  but  just  a  moment  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  a  wise  choice  in  the  selection 
of  our  colleague.  Senator  Ed  Muskie,  to 
be  the  next  Secretary  of  State. 

I.  too,  have  known  Ed  Muskie  for  many 
years.  We  have  served  together  on  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, spanning  the  entire  time  of  my  serv- 
ice in  the  committee.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  rare  privileges  of  my  career  to  share 
that  forum  with  him  and  share  many  is- 
sues on  which  we  often  agree  and  some- 
times disagree  with  equal  enthusiasm, 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  that  Senator 
Muskie  will  be  in  the  tradition  of  the 
great  Secretaries  of  State  who  have 
served  this  Nation,  I  believe  he  will  serve 
as  Cordell  Hull,  my  predecessor  in  office 
who  succeeded  to  Secretary  of  State, 
served. 

I  see  great  progress  for  this  country  in 
foreign  policy  under  the  guidance  of  my 
colleague  and  friend  Ed  Muskie  of 
Maine. 

I  congratulate  him  on  this  elevation 
and  I  pay  my  highest  respects  to  the 
President  for  his  choice. 

I  express  my  regret  that  we  will  lose 
him  as  a  colleague.  I  cheer  that  we  have 
a  man  of  his  capability  and  competence 
it  the  helm  of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  now  yield  1  minute,  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  New  York,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen >, 

Mr,  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  Ed  Muskie 
has  been  a  friend  to  me  ever  since  I  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1972. 

He  never  has  allowed  partisan  con- 
siderations to  divide  us — we  have  dif- 
fered on  a  number  of  issues  but  that  dif- 
ference was  never  divisive  or  bitter  or 
personal.  He  is  noted  as  being  a  man  of 
passion.  I  recall  Justice  Holmes  once 
spoke  of  public -spirited  men  when  he 
said  that — 

Life  Is  action  and  passion  and  one  must 
share  In  that  action  and  passion  at  the  risk 
of  being  Judged  not  to  have  lived, 

Ed  Muskie  will  never  be  judged  not 
to  have  lived  because  he  has  shared  in 
the  action  and  passion  of  his  days  and 
now  has  been  asked  to  undertake  an 
even  more  formidable  challenge  that 
faces  our  country. 

His  selection  by  President  Carter  to 
be  Secretary  of  State  is  a  proud  moment 
lor  Maine,  but  I  share  the  majority 
leader's  ambivalent  emotions  about  it. 

The  State  of  Maine  has  been  weU 
served  by  his  dedication,  his  intelligence 
and  pursuit  of  excellence  in  this  body 

k  "LnV^  T\^2  y^"'  "^^  State  of  Maine 
IS  going  to  lose  one  of  its  most  effective 


voices  in  the  history  of  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  is  going  to  lose  one  of  its  most 
able  legislators.  But  the  country  will  gain 
a  man  who  will  bring  great  credit  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  and  a 
sense  of  coherency  to  our  foreign  policy. 

I  am  going  to  miss  Ed  Muskies  daily 
friendship  and  his  leadership.  I  am  going 
to  join  in  wishing  my  friend  Godspeed 
in  his  new  office,  and  I  only  hope  that 
should  I  be  fortunate  to  spend  another 
20  years  in  this  body  I  shall  be  able  to 
measure  up  to  the  standard  of  excellence 
he  has  set. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Will  the  Senator 
from   North   Carolina   yield? 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  1  minute  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
appreciative  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  on  the  En- 
vironment and  Pubhc  Works  Committee 
feel  closer,  perhaps,  to  Ed  than  even 
members  of  other  committees  on  which 
he  has  served.  In  1963.  the  Senator  from 
Maine  became  the  first  chairman  of  our 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee. 
I  salute  him,  as  do  all  members  of  the 
committee,  as  he  leaves  us  now.  We 
will  always  remember  that  the  streams 
are  cleaner  and  the  air  purer  because  of 
what  he  has  accomplished  in  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress. 

We  shall  remember  you  not  only  on 
the  Hill,  but  we  shall,  regardless  of  polit- 
ical affiliation  work  with  you  in  the  Cabi- 
net, Ed,  to  the  very  best  of  our  conscience 
and  commitment.  I  have  cherished  our 
personal  friendship  for  22  years. 
Through  your  leadership  America  will 
be  secure  and  ultimately  the  peoples  of 
this  world  will  live  in  understanding  and 
peace. 

No  navigator  ever  distinguished  iiim- 
self  on  a  calm  sea,  it  has  been  written. 
Our  Republic  is  in  troubled  waters,  Ed 
Muskie  will  apply  his  steady  hand  to  the 
rudder. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OF 
SENATOR  MUSKIE 

In  1963.  Senator  Muskie  became  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution.  For 
the  past  17  years,  he  has  been  Congress' 
principal  authority  on  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  Nation's  air  and  water.  The 
Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Acts  are 
monuments  to  his  foresight  and  judg- 
ment, and  his  ability  to  express  the  Na- 
tion's will  to  preserve  our  natural  herit- 
age and  restore  a  healthful  environment. 

His  capacity  for  coping  with  complex 
and  controversial  matters  in  environ- 
mental law  is  well  known,  Ed  Muskie 
has  been  a  careful  legislator,  whose  at- 
tention to  environmental  bills  has  been 
firm  and  fair. 

This  is  a  measure  of  the  patient  and 
deliberate  style  of  Senator  Muskie.  our 
leader  in  these  areas  of  environmental 
law.  Ed  Muskie  has  believed  the  Con- 
gress should  fully  analyze  and  con- 
sciously decide  each  part  of  the  Nation's 
environmental  policy.  The  examination 
given  these  bills  at  Senator  Muskie 's 
insistence  until  a  consensus  of  the  ccxn- 


mittee  and  the  Senate  support  it,  have 
produced  environmental  laws  which  are 
workable,  and  effective. 

Senator  Muskie  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  domestic  environmental  problems. 
He  has  been  a  leader  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Nation  on  international  environ- 
mental issues. 

One  of  the  catalytic  events  for  inter- 
national environmental  issues  was  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  held  in  Stockholm  in 
1972.  Senator  Muskie  was  designated  as 
a  U.S.  delegate  to  that  Conference,  but 
because  of  the  Presidential  campaign, 
had  to  relinquish  his  spot  to  an  alter- 
nate. However,  his  statements  cai  the 
Senate  floor  prior  to  that  Conference 
were  used  by  the  congressional  delega- 
tion to  the  Stockholm  Conference.  They 
helped  this  country  play  a  constructive 
role  in  establishing  a  United  Nations 
international  organization  with  empha- 
sis on  protection  of  the  environment. 

Senator  Muskie  has  served  as  one  of 
the  Senate  advisers  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  In  this  capacity  he  has  al- 
ways shown  a  great  interest  in  those  ne- 
gotiations. When  those  negotiations  ap- 
peared to  be  taking  a  tack  that  would 
not  lead  to  adequate  environmental  pro- 
tection of  the  marine  resources  of  the 
world,  he  intervened  to  articulate  the 
view  that  such  protection  was  essential. 
This  same  interest  surfaced  most  re- 
cently in  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
the  deep  seabed  mining  legislation.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  led  Senate  efforts  in  seeing 
that  environmental  requirements  were 
met  during  any  exploration  and  process- 
ing activities  undertaken  in  the  oceans. 

Senator  Muskie  led  Senate  efforts  to 
assure  that  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  appUed  to  international  en- 
vironmental impacts  as  well  as  domestic 
impacts.  When  efforts  were  msuie  to  cur- 
tail this  interpretation,  he  held  hearings 
on  the  subject  and  vigorously  argued  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  protect  the  applica- 
tion of  this  law  to  U.S.  activities  abroad, 

Ed  Muskie  recognized  the  problems 
that  oil  spills  were  creating  along  our 
shorelines,  and  forged  legislation  to  cre- 
ate an  oilspill  liability  scheme  to  clean 
up  the  discharge  of  oil  and  hazardous 
substances  into  navigable  waters.  This 
effort  began  with  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970,  and  was  expanded 
to  include  hazardous  substances  in  1972 
These  laws  created  strong  Incentives 
for  owners  of  vessels  and  on-shore  facili- 
ties to  handle  their  products  with  an  im- 
proved level  of  care  in  order  to  avoid 
spills  and  to  move  quickly  to  clean  up 
spUls  which  occurred.  That  legislation 
has  now  led  to  efforts  to  apply  those 
same  principles  to  the  improper  disposal 
and  release  of  hazardous  substances 
generally. 

The  legislative  backbone  for  action  for 
a  clean  environment  was  passed  primari- 
ly through  the  leadership  of  Senator 
MusKH.  Among  these  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion were: 

The  Clean  Air  Act  of  1963.  authoriz- 
ing Federal  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  States,  and  matching 
grants  to  States,  regional,  and  local 
agencies  for  the  creation  or  improvement 
of   regulatory   control   programs,    with 
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Federal  enforcement  responsibility  in  in- 
terstate pollution  cases. 

'PhA     r'lAon      Air      Ar»f      Xmcrrn^maryfc     n\ 


range  areawide  waste  management  plan- 
ning. 

'PVlti     r^lriQT^      TXTof^*-      Art*     rtf     1  OTT       ««>V^«nU 


I  now  know  that  America's  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  will  also  be 
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,  f  ^         ,  e  ueiieui,     man.  It  has  been  one  of  the  inspirations     of  you  set  sail  on  this  new  chaUenge. 


of  America. 
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Federal  enforcement  responsibility  in  in- 
terstate pollution  cases. 
The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments   of 

1965,  providing  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  authority 
to  establish  auto  emission  standards. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments   of 

1966,  providing  grants  to  the  States  to 
maintain  effective  air  pollution  pro- 
grams. 

The  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  which 
established  a  policy  to  prevent  deteriora- 
tion of  clean  air,  and  provided  for 
designation  of  air  quality  control  regions 
and  for  the  setting  of  air  quality  stand- 
ards. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1970,  which  required  the  establisliment 
of  national  air  quality  standards  to  pro- 
tect public  health  and  welfare,  to  be 
achieved  nationwide  by  specified  dead- 
lines: provided  tools  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  standards,  including  the 
establishment  of  stringent  auto  emission 
standards  and  stationary  source  stand- 
ards; and  set  penalties  for  polluters  and 
authorized  citizen  action  to  enforce  the 
laws. 

The  Energy  Supply  and  Environmen- 
tal Coordination  Act  of  1974;  which  pro- 
vided for  short-term  variances  for  sta- 
tionary sources  from  emission  limita- 
tions when  clean  fuels  were  not  avail- 
able; provided  for  extension  of  com- 
pliance date  requirement  for  sources 
which  converted  to  coal ;  and  authorized 
a  1-year  extension  of  statutory  auto 
emission  standards. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of 
1977,  which  reaffirmed  the  national  com- 
mitment to  achieving  public  health 
related  air  quality  standards  and  com- 
pliance with  stringent  auto  emission 
standards  by  statutory  deadlines,  estab- 
lished a  framework  for  the  prevention 
of  significant  deterioration  of  clean  air. 
established  a  flexible  policy  to  permit 
development  in  dirty  areas  conditioned 
on  reasonable  progress  toward  achieving 
air  quality  protective  of  public  health. 
and  set  up  a  tough  new  civil  penalty 
policy  for  stationary  sources  out  of  com- 
pliance with  applicable  requirements 

The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1965.  that 
enunciated  a  national  policy  of  water 
quality  enhancement:  established  a 
water  quality  standards  program:  and 
increased  grants  for  construction  of  mu- 
nicipal sewage  treatment  facilities. 

The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1966,  authorizing  $3.4  billion  in  Federal 
grants  for  municipal  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  and  eliminating  limitations  on 
grants  which  restricted  participation  by 
major  cities. 

The  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act 
of  1970,  which  strengthened  Federal  au- 
thority to  deal  with  oil  pollution,  sewage 
from  vessels,  and  pollution  from  Federal 
and  federally  approved  facilities. 

The  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  Amendments  of  1972,  which  created 
a  two-phase  program  of  effluent  controls 
to  achieve  water  quality  which  is  suitable 
for  swimming  and  the  propagation  of  fish 
and  wildlife  by  1983;  increased  Federal 
grant  assistance  for  municipal  waste 
treatment  facilities  to  $18  billion  over 
3  years:  and  provided  fimds  for  long- 


range  areawide  waste  management  plan- 
ning. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977,  which 
authorizes  an  additional  $25  billion  to 
continue  the  municipal  wastewater  treat- 
ment construction  grant  program:  and 
redirects  the  industrial  effluent  control 
program  to  target  on  the  removal  of  toxic 
pollutants. 

And  he  worked  with  me  on: 

The  Resource  Recovery  Act  of  1970, 
which  provided  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  construction  of  solid 
waste  disposal  facilities:  and  authorized 
research  into  innovative  methods  of  re- 
using, recovering,  and  recycling  wastes. 

The  1976  amendments  to  the  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Act,  which  established 
the  program  for  the  control  of  hazardous 
wastes  and  provided  for  State  and  local 
government  solid  waste  management 
planning  and  a  ban  on  open  dumping. 

Senator  Muskie's  subcommittee  inter- 
ests have  expanded  in  recent  years  to  in- 
clude additional  environmental  legisla- 
tive activities,  such  as  the  Toxic  Sub- 
stances Control  Act,  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  and  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act.  He  also 
took  the  leadership  in  developing  the  en- 
vironmental portions  of  the  Deep  Water 
Port  Act  of  1974  and  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lands  oil  spill  title  in  1978. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
1  minute  to  my  friend  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
on  extremely  rare  occasions  that  the 
Chief  Executive  makes  a  move  which  is 
unanimously  acceptable  to  the  Congress. 
This  is  one  of  the  rare  occasions.  I  con- 
gratulate both  the  President  and  Senator 
MusKiE  on  the  occasion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  associated  with  what  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Randolph. 
has  said  about  our  distinguished  col- 
league, now  about  to  be  our  Secretary  of 
State,  Ed  Muskie.  I  think  I  particularly 
will  miss  Ed  Muskie  a  great  deal  on  the 
Environmental  Subcommittee  where  we 
have  struggled  through  many  battles  to- 
gether. He  will  be  irreplaceable.  I  hope 
I  will  not  jinx  his  undertaking  his  serv- 
ice as  Secretary  of  Stat«  by  almost  quot- 
ing somebody  who  once  said  to  a  differ- 
ent person  what  I  will  use  in  this  way:  I 
think  I  am  going  to  sleep  better,  person- 
ally, and  I  believe  the  Nation  will,  be- 
cause Ed  Muskie  is  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
reserve  2  minutes  of  my  time.  I  will  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  behalf  of  Senator 
Javits  I  yield  1  minute  to  Senator  Dome- 

NICI. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  T  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I.  too.  have  served  my 
entire  7' 2  years  all  of  it  on  committees 
with  Ed  Muskie.  I  want  to  say  to  him 
personally  that  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  a  much 
better  place  because  he  served  on  it. 


I  now  know  that  America's  relation- 
ships with  other  countries  will  also  be 
better  for  your  service  as  Secretary  of 
State.  We  will  miss  you.  but  we  wish  you 
great  success. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  cast  what  was  for  me  the  most 
difficult  vote  I  have  cast  since  coming 
to  the  Senate.  It  was  difficult  in  the 
most  personal  way.  I  think  my  friend. 
Senator  Muskie.  knows  that.  The  advise 
and  consent  responsibility  of  a  Senator 
speaks  for  itself.  The  Constitution  does 
not  say  that  we  shall  advise  and  consent 
on  the  basis  of  friendship.  Our  obligation 
is  to  act  on  every  nomination  on  the 
basis  of  what  is  best  for  the  countrj-.  I 
trust  I  made  clear  this  morning  that 
my  vote  on  this  nomination  was  in  no 
way  an  indication  of  disaffection  for  a 
man  for  whom  I  have  great  per- 
sonal affection.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it — and  I  am  sure  there  is  none 
in  Ed  Muskie's  mind — let  me  emphasize 
it  again  for  the  record. 

The  inescapable  truth  is  that  the  vote 
on  this  nomination  is  a  referendum  on 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  not  a  referen- 
dum on  how  much  we  like  Ed  Muskie. 
It  is.  I  say  again,  a  referendum  on  the 
existing  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  I  share 
the  view  of  millions  of  Americans  that 
it  is  a  policy  that  has  been  a  disaster 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  free 
world. 

My  friend  from  Maine,  whom  all  of 
us  are  going  to  miss,  made  clear  this 
morning  that  he  intended  to  continue 
and  to  pursue  that  very  policy. 

So  it  is  with  deepest  respect  personally 
and  the  greatest  affection  that  I  say  to 
my  friend  Ed  Muskie,  that  1  am  glad 
you  will  continue  to  have  the  privileges 
of  the  Senate  fioor.  To  my  recollection 
there  has  not  been  another  Secretary' 
of  State  who  has  been  able  to  come  on 
this  floor  to  watch  us  at  close  range.  I 
wish  you  well  and  I  assure  you,  Ed,  if 
I  may  bend  the  Senate  rules  and  address 
you  in  the  first  person,  that  I  want  to 
work  with  you  in  any  way  I  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  I  released  earlier 
this  afternoon  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms 

The  vote  on  Ed  Muskie's  nomination  was 
really  a  referendum  on  existing  U.S  foreign 
policy — and  I  share  the  view  of  millions  of 
Americans  that  this  policy  has  been  a  disas- 
ter for  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
Senator  Muskie  made  clear  in  his  comments 
today  that  he  agrees  with  this  policy,  and 
that  he  will  pursue  it.  Moreover,  his  voting 
record  has  been  constantly  supportive  of 
this  policy — Including  the  give-away  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  abandonment  of  Taiwan, 
and  many  other  crucial  Issues.  As  I  made 
clear  at  the  committee  hearing  this  morning. 
I  consider  Ed  Muskie  my  friend — but  a 
friend  with  whom  I  have  strongly  disagreed 
In  matters  of  crucial  foreign  pwUcy.  He 
knows  that  I  do  not  hold  him  In  disaffec- 
tion— but,  as  I  said  earlier.  If  my  own 
brother,  whom  I  love  dearly,  were  nominated 
for  this  post,  and  if  he  pledged  to  continue 
this  disastrous  foreign  pwllcy,  I  could  not 
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support  him.  I  wish  EA  well,  and  will  work 
with  him  In  any  proper  way  for  the  benefit 
of  America. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
remaining  time  is  imder  the  control  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  a  half  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  distinction  of  meeting  Senator 
Muskie  20  years  ago  when  Senator  Ribi- 
coFF  and  I  were  appointed  to  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Advisory  Com- 
mission. Ed  Muskie  was  the  innovator  of 
it.  He  was  the  originator  of  our  theme 
here  and  the  theme  was  standard  long 
before  other  themes.  He  was  the  inno- 
vator of  the  sunset  provision  to  bring 
accountability  into  the  open.  Of  course, 
of  all  things,  he  brought  the  balanced 
budget  and  the  budget  process  to  the 
Congress.  If  we  are  doing  any  good  at 
all.  and  we  have  our  fingers  crossed  for 
mighty  close  point,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
say  right  to  the  point  it  has  been  because 
of  his  leadership  and  what  he  has  left 
us  all  by  way  of  an  outstanding  staff 
and  precedent.  We  are  grateful  to  you, 
Ed. 

Mr.  President,  as  our  good  friend  Ed 
Muskie  prepares  to  leave  the  Senate  and 
take  up  the  burdens  of  his  new  office,  I 
want  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  Ed 
and  the  service  he  has  given  his  coun- 
try already. 

For  the  past  couple  of  days,  I  have 
been  busily  occupied  on  this  floor  in 
handling  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution. This  particular  budget,  and  in- 
deed the  whole  congressional  budget 
process,  owes  its  lifeblood  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Maine.  With- 
out the  good  judgment  and  wise  leader- 
ship of  Senator  Muskie  at  the  helm,  the 
budget  process  would  not  have  survived 
these  past  5  years.  And  let  no  one  under- 
estimate the  magnitude  of  what  has  been 
accomplished.  No  longer  does  the  Con- 
gress go  haphazardly  through  the  maze 
of  Government  financing.  We  look  at  the 
budget  whole  now,  we  assess  its  impact 
on  the  totality  of  the  American  economy, 
we  as  a  body  set  the  targets  and  en- 
courage the  discipline  so  necessary  if 
we  are  to  have  fiscal  discipline.  This  kind 
of  procedure  is  absolutely  essential,  but 
the  need  alone  is  not  enough  to  produce 
the  result.  For  that  we  need  leadership, 
conciliation,  and  tough-minded  judg- 
ment. It  took  an  Ed  Muskie  to  make  the 
process  work,  and  that  process  will  al- 
ways be  associated  with  him  as  one  of 
his  proudest  achievements  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator. 

But  those  achievements  go  far  beyond 
just  the  world  of  budget  ledgers  and 
finance.  No  one  has  worked  so  hard,  and 
effectively,  on  the  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution  as  our  wise  friend  from 
Maine,  and  he  was  hard  at  it  long  be- 
fore it  became  fashionable,  or  "chic,"  to 
do  so.  Here  is  yet  another  enduring 
Muskie  legacy. 

I  know  many  other  Senators  wish  to 
speak  today,  and  I  will  not  monopohze 
the  time  of  the  Senate  any  more  than  I 
already  have  with  the  budget  resolution 
today,  to  recite  all  the  particular  ac- 
complishments of  this  fine  public  serv- 
ant. But  I  do  wish  to  say  a  few  words 


about  Ed  Muskie  the  Senator  and  the 
man.  It  has  been  one  of  the  inspirations 
of  my  14  years  in  the  Senate  to  work 
alongside  him.  When  I  think  of  Ed  Mus- 
kie. I  think  of  his  rock-ribbed  integrity. 
His  first  question  of  a  proposal  is  always 
as  to  its  essential  rightness  or  wrongness. 
and  before  the  powerful  Muskie  person- 
ality and  talent  is  put  behind  a  measure, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  must  be  con- 
vinced beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  what  he  is  working  for  is  good  and 
just  and  right.  In  a  time  of  change  and 
flux,  and  when  so  many  lead  by  poUtical 
poll,  Ed  Muskie  stays  true  to  the  funda- 
mental values  and  virtues  which  built 
this  country  and  took  it  to  greatness.  His 
compass  is  a  moral  compass,  and  it  is 
always  true. 

The  next  thing  I  think  of  when  I  think 
of  Ed  is  that  finely  honed  analytical 
mind.  He  has  few  peers,  inside  the  Senate 
or  outside,  when  it  comes  to  the  abihty 
to  look  at  a  complex  issue,  break  it  down 
to  its  essentials,  and  to  evaluate  its  every 
facet.  He  makes  the  difficult  seem  easy, 
although  he  knows  it  never  is  so  easy. 
He  is  a  man  for  the  times,  when  there 
are  no  simple  solutions,  and  when  the 
keenest  of  judgment  calls  are  required 
almost  every  day. 

I  think  too  of  his  candor.  I  know  I 
speak  for  many  colleagues  as  well  as  for 
myself  when  I  say  how  much  more  pro- 
ductive it  is  to  deal  with  a  person  who 
tells  it  straight  from  the  shoulder,  who 
pulls  no  punches,  and  who  tells  it  just 
exactly  as  he  sees  it.  That,  again,  is  a 
quality  becoming  all  too  rare  these  days. 
And  it  is  a  quality  which  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  many  legislative  achieve- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
The  Senate's  loss  is  the  Carter  admin- 
istration's gain  now.  Ed  Muskie  brings 
new   distinction,    and    urgently   needed 
talents,  to  the  Department  of  State  in 
these  trying  days  for  America    Carried 
one  step  further,  the  strengths  and  tal- 
ents he  takes  to  the  administration  will 
be  the  Senate's  gain  too,  because  I  fore- 
see a  new  era  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing between  the  State  Department 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
He    will    bring    stability,    judgment, 
candor,  and  imagination  to  a  job  neces- 
sitating all  these  qualities.  And  he  brings 
the  experience  of  a  quarter  century  in 
public  life,  during  which  he  has  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  foreign  prob- 
lems as  well  as  domestic.  He  knows  the 
issues,  he  knows  the  statesmen  of  the 
world,  and  anyone  who  thinks  Ed  Muskie 
needs  an  apprenticeship  as  Secretary  of 
State  just   does   not   know   very   much 
about  their  man. 

We  look  forward  now  to  a  new  rela- 
tionship with  our  good  friend,  and  while 
we  will  not  see  him  on  the  day-in,  day- 
out  basis  of  the  past  22  years,  we  will  still 
have  nis  leadership,  his  counsel,  and  his 
friendship.  I  particularly  plan  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  friendship  he  and 
I  have  developed,  as  we  work  on  the 
budget  and  other  items  which  carry  the 
Muskie  imprint. 

The  President  has  made  a  superb 
choice.  The  Senate  knows  it  and  is  act- 
ing with  dispatch  to  get  him  on  the  job 
in  State.  To  Ed.  to  Jane,  our  heartfelt 
thanks  for  what  you  are  to  us.  and  our 


best  wishes  and  full  support  as  the  two 
of  you  set  sail  on  this  new  challenge. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
roll  was  called  this  morning  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  clerk 
called  Muskie  and  he  voted  "present." 
I  think  that  is  symptomatic  of  why  we 
take  such  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  ap>- 
pointment  to  be  Secretary  of  SUte  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  substance  of  what  makes  for- 
eign policy.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  con- 
sider an  indissoluble  hnk  with  the  Senate 
and  with  the  Congress.  We  are  in  deep 
trouble.  Our  policy  is  in  grave  disarray. 
It  has  always  been  said  around  here  that 
when  we  are  in  trouble  we  close  ranks. 
But  with  whom  and  for  what  purpose  is 
the  question. 

The  Senator  comes  to  the  executive 
department  with  a  constituency.  That  is 
the  critical  make  way  in  his  becoming 
the  new  Secretary  of  State. 

They  say  in  my  faith,  behold,  I  have 
given  you  a  good  doctrine,  forsake  it  not. 

That  is  what  I  would  like  to  say  to  our 
new  Secretary  of  State.  Congratulations 
to  him  and  to  Jane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Muskie  may  have  5  minutes  to  address 
the  Senate.  May  I  say  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  request  has  already  been 
entered  providing  for  statements  of  Sen- 
ators to  be  entered  into  the  Record  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER    rOR    5-MINXrrE    RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  also  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  immediately  following  the 
vote,  after  the  Senate  has  returned  to 
legislative  session,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes  that  we  may  ex- 
tend our  good  wishes  and  congratulations 
as  well  as  our  statements  to  Senator 
Muskie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 

2  minutes  to  yield  to  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
go  on  record  as  concurring  with  what  my 
colleagues  have  said  about  Senator 
Muskie.  I  have  known  him  for  22  years. 
He  had  the  great  good  perceptive  judg- 
ment to  come  into  my  State  in  1958. 
without  even  knowing  who  I  was.  to  cam- 
paign in  my  behalf  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  would  do  it  after  having 
become  acquainted  with  me  or  not. 

All  of  us  who  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  him — and  I  once  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  his  committee  on 
air  and  water  pollution — have  admira- 
tion for  the  dedication,  the  intelligence, 
the  courage  with  which  Ed  Muskh  ap- 
proached ever>'  problem  that  he  con- 
fronted. 

Many  things  have  been  said  about  Ed 
Muskie  here  and  I  just  wish  to  say  one 
thing  about  a  matter  that  is  as  important 
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to  this  country  as  any  other  issue  that     nomination  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of        His  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
has  been  before  the  country  and  the  Con-     State.  In  the  6  years  I  have  been  a  Mem-     Committee   is   a  fine   example   of  his 
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to  this  country  as  any  other  issue  that 
has  been  before  the  country  and  the  Con- 
gress in  my  memory.  That  is  the  contri- 
bution that  Ed  Muskie  has  made  in  the 
environmental  field. 

He  has  contributed  more  than  anyone 
else  in  this  country,  to  fight  to  establish 
the  standards  of  air  quality  and  water 
quality  for  this  country.  It  has  been  a 
magnificent  achievement  when  one  loo^ 
back  at  where  we  were  in  the  late  1960s 
and  where  we  are  now.  Senator  Muskie 
has  shown  in  his  contributions  to  the 
legislation  his  legislative  efforts  have  re- 
sulted in  programs  that  have  improved 
the  quality  of  the  water  and  the  air  in 
this  country  dramatically.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  most  important  thing  that  we 
have  done  environmentally  in  the  past  10 
years.  It  will  serve  as  a  mark  of  great 
distinction  and  credit  to  Senator  Mttskie 
after  he  and  all  of  us  are  long  gone. 

I  congratulate  Senator  Muskie  and  I 
wish  him  well  in  his  important  enter- 
prise. I  am  satisfied  that  he  will  perform 
there  with  great  distinction  as  he  did  as 
Governor  of  his  State  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  a  proud  moment  for  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate as  one  of  our  own  is  about  to  be 
confirmed  as  the  next  Secretary  of 
State.  EDKxrND  Muskie  has  served  this 
body  with  great  distinction  for  over  22 
years  and  this  new  challenge  represents 
yet  another  milestone  in  his  illustrious 
political  career. 

Senator  Muskie  has  earned  his  repu- 
tation as  the  Senate's  most  vociferous 
and  able  champion  of  environmental 
causes.  Under  his  authorship,  the  Sen- 
ate passed  major  Federal  clean  air  and 
water  laws.  As  one  of  his  adversaries 
with  respect  to  some  of  this  legislation. 
I  know  firsthand  how  tenacious  he  can 
be  in  defense  of  the  principles  he  believes 
in. 

Along  with  Senator  Henry  Bellmon, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  has  been 
responsible  for  insuring  the  need  for  fis- 
cal restraint  in  Government  spending 
through  his  leadership  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  His  efforts  on  be- 
half of  this  unpopular  cause  were  not 
diminished  simply  because  there  was  the 
possibility  of  his  losing  friends  over 
where  cuts  should  be  made.  Instead,  he 
and  Senator  Bellmon  stood  together 
and  fought  off  every  major  attempt  to 
increase  the  budget  beyond  their  com- 
mittee's  recommendations. 

Editund  Muskie  has  been  known  to 
have  a  stubborn  Yankee  temper,  but  in 
my  opinion  this  will  aid  him  in  his  cur- 
rent challenge  as  Secretary  of  State. 
There  will  be  no  question  as  to  who  will 
be  in  charge  of  foreign  policy  with  Ed 
Muskie  in  there  fighting  for  what  is  best 
for  this  country. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him  in 
his  new  capacity,  just  as  I  have  these 
past  several  years  in  the  Senate  and  wish 
him  the  very  best  of  luck  in  what  prom- 
ises to  be  one  of  the  more  difficult,  yet 
exciting  challenges  of  his  distingiiished 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
enthusiastic    support    of    Ed    Muskie 's 


nomination  to  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
State.  In  the  6  years  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  know  few  men  as  thoughtful,  compe- 
tent, and  unswervingly  dedicated  to  the 
public  good  as  the  senior  Senator  from 
Maine. 

That  his  nomination  comes  at  a  criti- 
cal time  in  our  national  history  is  evi- 
dent even  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
As  the  events  in  Iran.  Afghanistan,  Latin 
America,  and  elsewhere  make  clear,  we 
are  truly  at  a  watershed  for  our  foreign 
policy  and  for  our  military  alinements 
around  the  world. 

We  have  witnessed  a  tremendous 
growth  in  Soviet  military  power  and,  in 
Afghanistan,  a  new  Soviet  willingness  to 
use  her  own  troops  outside  of  Eastern 
Europe.  When  coupled  with  earlier  moves 
by  Cuban  surrogates  across  the  African 
continent  and  in  South  Yemen  on  the 
Saudi  border,  and  with  the  increased  So- 
viet naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  free  world  has  good  cause  for  alarm. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  ignore  the  growing 
number  of  Soviet  combat  troops  on  dis- 
puted islands  north  of  Japan,  or  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Soviet/Vietnamese  offen- 
sive against  Cambodia  or  the  utter  re- 
fusal of  the  Soviets  to  accommodate  us 
as  regards  her  combat  troops  in  Cuba. 

We  can  no  longer  ignore  this  naked 
Soviet  expansionism  around  the  world. 
We  must  Immediately  set  about  defining 
our  foreign  policy  goals — and  must  do  so 
before  we  finally  settle  the  matters  of 
our  defense  budget  and  military  force 
alinements.  A  sound  defense  budget  and 
military  configuration  depends  on  a 
soimd  and  well-thought  out  foreign  pol- 
icy. And  such  a  foreign  policy  is  now 
essential  to  our  national  well-being. 

In  this  critical  time,  therefore,  it  is 
vital  that  our  Nation  have  a  Secretary 
of  State  who  will  be  more  than  a  care- 
taker. It  is  crucial  that  we  have  a  Secre- 
tary of  State  who  will  take  an  active  role 
in  the  architecture  of  our  foreign  policy. 
No  one  who  knows  Ed  Muskie  well  can 
think  that  he  would  be  anything  other 
than  active — or  that  he  would  allow  him- 
self to  be  overshadowed  by  others  who 
are  not  accoimtable  to  the  Congress  or 
to  the  people  Indeed,  the  President  him- 
self has  indicated  that  Ed  Muskie  will 
play  the  pivotal  role  in  future  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  And  there  is  evidence  that 
the  White  House  also  is  seeking  to  return 
to  a  more  orderly  and  less  crisis-domi- 
nated policymaking  process  than  that 
which  has  been  in  place  over  the  last  6 
months. 

Both  the  President  and  the  country  as 
a  whole  need  Ed  Muskie  at  this  critical, 
historical  juncture.  In  my  view,  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  of  State  can  do  with 
a  man  of  no  less  stature  than  that  pos- 
sessed by  Ed  Muskie.  I  heartily  endorse 
his  candidacy  and  urge  his  speedy  con- 
firmation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  rises  to  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  Maine  and  commend 
the  wisdom  that  selected  this  man  who 
has  been  such  a  distinguished  Member 
of  this  Chamber  for  many,  many  years. 
Ed  Muskie  has  compiled  a  record  of  pub- 
lic service,  and  service  in  the  public  in- 
terest, that  is  equaled  by  few  others. 


His  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is  a  fine  example  of  his 
ability  and  dedication  to  principles  that 
override  pohtical  expediency.  He  is  a 
man  of  imquestloned  integrity.  Al- 
though he  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
sit  an  opposite  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
have  been  on  opposite  sides  of  many 
issues  and  political  philosophies,  never 
have  I  questioned  his  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose nor  lost  my  respect  for  his  talent 
and  capability. 

The  State  Department  acquires  in  its 
new  Secretary  an  acclaimed  statesman 
and  politician,  who  will  give  that  Cabi- 
net post  new  respect  and  forcefulness 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  among  the 
foreign  ministries  overseas,  while  his 
astute  knowledge  and  experience  will 
bring  an  informed  and  cohesive  per- 
spective to  White  House  foreign  policy 
decisionmaking.  In  these  troubled  and 
dangerous  times,  when  America  appears 
weak,  befuddled  or  beset  on  all  sides  on 
the  world  scene,  it  is  the  heartfelt  and 
bipartisan  wish  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  and  I  am  sure  by  all  Members 
of  this  body,  that  Secretary  Muskie  be 
eminently  successful  in  his  new  role. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  vote 
proudly  for  my  friend  Ed  Muskie  to  be 
Secretary  of  State.  Ed  Muskie  is  an 
especially  capable  man.  Our  Secretary 
of  State  carries  a  double  burden:  H" 
must  understand  America,  and  he  must 
pursue  our  Nation's  interests  in  a  diffi- 
cult world.  For  a  job  of  that  sort  you 
need  a  man  like  Ed  Muskie. 

There  is  a  sense  of  concern  among  the 
American  people  these  days,  and  right- 
fully so.  In  addition  to  our  immediate 
crisis  in  Iran  we  face  Soviet  expansion- 
ism, international  economic  instability, 
an  alliance  looking  for  leadership,  and 
trouble  spots  around  the  globe.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  better  for  the  United 
States  than  the  sight  of  Senator  Muskie 
taking  charge  of  our  foreign  policy.  He 
knows  this  Nation  well.  He  will  defend 
us,  and  he  will  work  to  make  the  best 
of  the  enormous  problems  before  him. 
And  he  will  certainly  command  the  re- 
spect and  the  cooperation  of  our  allies. 
The  American  people  are  fortunate  to 
have  a  familiar  and  reassuring  voice 
responding  to  their  concern. 

Ed  Muskie  and  I  became  friends  when 
we  were  both  elected  Governors  of  our 
States  in  1954.  When  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  1963  Ed  Muskie  had  already  been 
here  for  2  years,  building  the  reputation 
that  has  made  him  a  statesman  and  a  re- 
spected colleague.  We  have  worked  to- 
gether in  this  Senate.  We  have  served 
on  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
and  have  shaped  a  considerable  bit  of 
legislation  together.  I  remember  espe- 
cially working  with  Ed  Muskie  on  the 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Act  of  1974,  a 
milestone  law  which  was  the  start  of  one 
of  his  fine  chapters  in  this  House,  the 
creation  of  budgetary  discipline.  We  have 
worked  on  environmental  issues,  we  have 
established  new  parts  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  reorganized  others,  trying 
to  keep  an  organizational  and  manage- 
ment structure  modem  and  capable  of 
responding  to  the  challenges  of  modern 
times.  Ed  Muskie  has  been  a  voice  of  wise 
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counsel   on   the   Governmental   Affairs 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  when  a  friend  such  as 
this  leaves  the  Senate  I  feel  a  bit  empty. 
For  almost  18  years  I  have  considered  Ed 
Muskie  a  source  of  strength.  We  all  know 
that  when  you  have  Ed  Muskie  on  your 
side  you  stand  tall  and  you  have  a  tena- 
cious fighter.  Both  as  a  friend  and  as  one 
who  has  tended  to  be  on  the  same  side  all 
those  years,  I  will  miss  him.  The  Senate 
could  use  many  of  his  caliber. 

In  voting  to  advise  and  consent  to  this 
nomination  I  know  that  Ed  Muskie  will 
shoulder  the  heaviest  burdens  he  has 
ever  Ufted.  But  he  is  the  man  for  that  job. 
And  we  as  a  Nation  are  the  better  for 
it.  The  United  States  and  the  free  world 
have  a  moment  of  encouragement  and 
optimism.  Just  when  we  needed  him 
most,  we  have  Ed  Muskie  as  Secretary  of 
State.  Our  loss  in  the  Senate  is  certainly 
a  gain  for  the  Nation,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  wish  my  friend  the  strength  and  the 
courage  to  meet  this  new  challenge. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  11 '/2  years  ago,  I 
have  voted  on  dozens  of  confirmations. 
Many  have  been  worthy  individuals, 
highly  dedicated  to  serving  their  coun- 
try. In  my  judgment,  few  have  been 
called  to  a  greater  responsibility  than 
Senator  Muskie  and  none  have  been 
better  endowed  with  the  qualities  re- 
quired by  the  office  they  seek  to  fill. 

Having  served  with  Senator  Muskie 
over  the  past  5V2  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  I  have 
come  to  have  a  boundless  respect  for  the 
intellect,  the  ability,  the  integrity  and  the 
basic  sense  of  fair  play  possessed  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Maine. 
More  than  any  person  I  have  ever  worked 
with,  he  has  demonstrated  the  extraor- 
dinary quality  needed  to  recognize  a 
great  need  and  the  discipline  necessary 
to  avoid  diversion  and  bring  together  the 
intellectual  and  political  resources 
needed  to  translate  ideas  into  results. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  way  I  have  mixed 
feelings  as  I  comment  upon  the  impend- 
ing confirmation  of  Senator  Muskie  as 
Secretary  of  State.  His  departure  from 
the  Senate  will  be  a  severe  loss  to  the 
legislative  process.  Having  worked  with 
Senator  Muskie  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  several  years,  I  am  aware  as  any- 
one of  the  high  caliber  of  his  skills 
as  a  diplomat  and  a  negotiator.  I  have 
also  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  him 
'lay  down  the  law"  of  reality  in  making 
hard  points  related  to  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

A  characteristic  of  immense  value 
which  he  will  take  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  management  of  U.S.  for- 
eign poUcy  is  the  ability  to  cut  right  to 
the  heart  of  vitally  important  matters. 
I  have  often  spoken  critically  of  the  for- 
eign policy  which  has  typified  the  Carter 
administration.  It  has  been  my  beUef 
that  the  administration  has  never  de- 
veloped a  clear  picture  of  U.S.  defense 
and  foreign  policy  goals  which  he  could 
use  as  a  guide  in  pursuing  the  day-to-day 
management  of  US.  interests  through- 
out the  world.  Lack  of  such  a  coherent 
view  of  foreign  policy  objectives  has  not 
permitted  the  administration  to  coor- 


dinate its  budget  priorities  in  the  areas 
of  defense  and  foreign  affairs  with  the 
reaUties  of  the  world  today.  The  lack  of 
such  a  prioritization  has  also  prevented 
the  Congress  Irom  being  able  to  ade- 
quately assess  the  merits  of  administra- 
tion foreign  policy  initiatives. 

The  lack  of  such  an  overall  perspective 
of  U.S.  foreign  pohcy  goals,  which  our 
defense  budget  also  imphcitly  supports, 
has  hampered  Senator  Muskie's  at- 
tempts to  recommend  proper  defense  and 
foreign  affairs  budget  recommendations 
as  often  as  it  has  hampered  mine.  Sen- 
ator Muskie  supported  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's attempts  this  year  to  broaden  its 
examination  of  U.S.  defense  and  foreign 
poUcy  in  order  to  acquire  a  better  assess- 
ment of  our  goals,  both  short-term  and 
long-term,  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
Senator  Muskie  will  carry  this  desire  to 
identify  and  prioritize  U.S.  foreign  poUcy 
goals  with  him  to  the  State  Department. 
I  encoura.ge  him  to  do  so.  I  know  of  no 
one  who  would  be  better  able  to  force  thQ 
foreign  pohcy  infrastructure  in  this 
country  to  reassess  the  basic  tenets  of 
U.S.  goals  in  the  world  today.  In  my 
mind,  this  is  an  endeavor  which  must  be 
carried  out  if  there  is  to  be  any  hope  of 
dealing  successfully  with  the  rapidly 
affairs  as  he  brought  to  the  budget  proc- 

Mr.  President,  America's  relations  with 
the  world  are  becoming  so  complicated 
and  the  amount  of  money  we  are  re- 
quired to  spend  for  our  defense  is  be- 
coming so  large — we  will  spend  a  trillion 
dollars  for  national  defense  in  the  next 
5  years — that  we  must  have  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  Otherwise,  we  will  be  the 
prisoner  of  world  events  and  our  defense 
posture,  not  directed  at  clearly  defined, 
specific  goals,  will  cause  resources  to  be 
essentially  squandered. 

I  hope  Senator  Muskie  will  play  a 
large  new  role  in  forcing  the  administra- 
tion to  clearly  define  its  defense  and 
foreign  affairs  goals.  It  certainly  needs 
his  help  and  talents.  Our  alhes  are 
amazed  and  dismayed  by  the  fiuctua- 
tions  in  our  international  actions 
and  stances.  Our  major  adversaries  in- 
creasingly see  the  United  States  as  lack- 
ing will  and  commitment.  I  beUeve  Ed 
Muskie  will  perform  admirably  in  re- 
versing both  these  situations. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  for  many 
years,  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coimtry 
has  been  criticized  as  lacking  direction 
and  coherence.  Based  upon  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Senator  Muskie,  I  am 
confident  that  as  soon  as  he  has  had 
time  to  focus  thoroughly  on  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  this  Nation  in  the 
international  arena,  he  ■will  bring  the 
same  coherence  to  this  Nation's  foreign 
affairs  as  he  brought  to  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

The  fact  that  he  is  coming  to  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State  from  outside  the 
diplomatic  process  will  likely  prove  to 
be  a  huge  asset  to  the  country.  Frequent- 
Iv,  capable  individuals  newly  confronted 
with  great  responsibilities  are  able  to  see 
clearly  where  those  with  long  familiarity 
with   the  subject  are  handicapped  by 


longstanding  aUiances  and  by  their  ex- 
cess knowledge  of  mmutiae. 

Mr.  President,  I  cast  this  vote  for  the 
confirmation  of  Ed  Muskie  as  Secretary 
of  State  with  great  pride  and  with  cc«n- 
plete  assurance  that  he  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNaGA.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
on  extremely  rare  occasions  that  our  Na- 
tion's chief  executive  makes  a  move  which 
is  unanimously  acceptable  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  nomination  of  Ed  Muskie  to  be 
Secretary  of  State  appears  to  be  one  such 
move.  The  President  could  not  have  made 
a  wiser  choice  in  filling  the  position  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Cyrus 
Vance,  whose  shoes  many  felt  would  be 
most  difficult  to  fill. 

Our  colleague  and  friend.  Ed  Muskie. 
will  take  to  his  new  post  the  wisdom  of 
more  than  20  years  in  pubhc  service  and 
the  stature  of  a  man  who  is  considered 
one  of  the  few  men  tr\ily  qualified  for 
the  Nation's  highest  elective  office.  He 
will  give  to  our  foreign  pohcy  the  sense 
of  order,  competence  and  calm  delibera- 
tion which  is  expected  not  only  by  Amer- 
icans but  by  our  allies  and  friends 
throughout  the  world.  As  one  who  partic- 
ipated with  Ed  Muskie  in  interparUa- 
mentary  conferences,  I  know  that  he 
commands  the  respect  and  admiration 
not  only  of  his  American  colleagues,  but. 
more  importantly,  also  of  leaders  of  for- 
eign countries. 

I  congratulate  both  President  Carter 
and  Senator  Muskie  on  this  nomination, 
which  is  to  say  that  I  will  support  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
always  been  fascinated  by  the  BibUcal 
reference  in  the  passage  of  the  life  of  a 
man  as  to  there  being  "a  time " — a  time 
to  reap  and  a  time  to  sow — you  remem- 
ber the  passage.  That  is  how  I  feel  about 
this  appointment.  This  is  the  time  for 
e:d  Muskie.  It  seems  terribly  appropriate 
for  him  to  take  on  this  task  at  this  time 
in  our  history. 

I  must  admit  to  a  special  kind  of  re- 
gard for  this  nominee.  As  a  young  lawyer 
in  Cody,  Wyo. — one  always  interested  in 
poUtics  and  an  avowed  "Senate  watch- 
er" — I  was  often  amazed  at  the  prowess 
of  Ed  Muskie.  Although  I  certainly  did 
not  always  concur  in  the  issues  he  alined 
himself  with,  I  found  myself  admiring 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
pursued  his  causes.  He  is  a  scrapper.  I 
guess  I  have  always  enjoyed  that  in 
others  since  I  seem  to  enjoy  it  myself 

It  would  be  difficult  to  account  in  an 
impassive  way  how  I  felt  when — after  be- 
ing here  for  only  several  weeks — I  was 
locked  in  combat  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maine  at  a  hearing  on  the  Environ- 
mental and  Pubhc  Works  Committee.  Not 
a  very  enviable  position  for  a  freshman 
Senator  from  Wyoming.  Well,  the  going 
got  heavy  and  the  issue  became  secondary 
to  the  feelings  of  emotion  and  excitement 
I  had  in  taking  on  this  venerable  "old 
pro"  of  this  body. 

But  I  hung  in  even  though  I  recall  well 
they  shot  my  amendment  out  of  the 
saddle  by  a  vote  of  about  12  to  2. 1  scrap- 
ped for  my  position — just  as  E^  Muskie 
has  always  learned  to  do  for  his.  I  re- 
member leaving  that  meeting  after  my 
first  baptism  under  fire  at  the  committee 
level,  and  catching  a  ride  on  the  elevator 
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with  Ed.  I  will  never  forget  his  counsel 
and  advice.  He  said,  "Simpson,  I  think 
you  are  going  to  do  all  right  around  here 


accolades,  it  does  give  him  a  position 
of  everlasting  respect  in  this  body. 
What  the  United  States  needs  now  in 


stitutlon  and  meaning  to  our  laws.  He 
was  never  a  narrow  speciaUst  or  single- 
issue  man.  He  never  segmented  in  hin 
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have  had  to  say  today  and  over  the  10 
days  since  the  President  tisked  me  to 


vately,  that  he  has  come  to  depend  on 
me,  and  he  has  said  it  in  ways  that  I 


The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER     (Mr. 
Tbowgas)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
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with  Ed.  I  will  never  forget  his  counsel 
and  advice.  He  said,  "SncsoN.  I  thinic 
you  are  going  to  do  all  right  around  here 
because  to  be  a  good  Senator  you  have  to 
be  about  half  an  SOB — and  I  see  you 
are." 

Well,  I  loved  that  and  I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  delightfiol  expression  and 
twinkle  of  the  eye  that  was  winged  along 
with  the  remarlc.  And  then  Ed  took  me 
aside  as  we  headed  back  to  the  Capitol 
and  he  said,  "Let  me  tell  you  about  my 
first  bit  of  combat  In  the  US.  Senate. 
It  was  a  debate  with  Wayne  Morris  of 
Oregon  and  boy  do  not  think  I  have 
ever  forgotten  that  day — ."  He  then  went 
'  on  to  relate  a  fascinating  and  very  hu- 
man narration  of  that  first  encounter  of 
his.  Little  things  indeed. 

But  those  are  the  type  of  things  that 
one  ronembers  when  you  begin  to  sort 
out  this  extraordinary  job  of  serving  as  a 
U.S.  Senator.  Since  that  time  I  have  al- 
ways known  that  when  I  woiild  speak,  Ed 
would  listen.  And  I  certainly  always  tried 
to  do  that  diligently  with  him.  I  also 
recall  a  delightful  and  impromptu  dinner 
with  him  in  the  Senate  dining  room  dur- 
ing a  late  session — a  time  in  which  he 
shared  much  of  himself.  He  is  a  remark- 
able man.  He  will  do  a  remarkable  job. 
He  is  fair,  loving  and  tough.  That  is  a 
combination  we  need  a  good  deal  more 
of  in  this  town.  I  am  most  pleased  and 
enthused  about  his  appointment.  The 
young  people  today  have  a  phrase  that 
fits  this  situation  pretty  well.  In  his  deal- 
ings with  the  heads  of  State,  and  the 
princes  and  the  potentates  and  with  the 
Congress,  the  laymen  and  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  they  will  know — in  the  ver- 
nacular of  the  yoimg  people  of  the  day — 
"where  he  is  coming  from".  His  message 
wUl  be  clear  and  forceful — no  mincing 
or  manipulation.  He  is  the  right  guy  at 
the  right  time  at  the  right  place.  Jane, 
his  helpmate  of  many  years  will  be  there 
at  his  side.  They  both  require  our  pray- 
ers and  our  support.  They  have  mine. 
May  God  bless  him  in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  voting  approval  of  Ed  Muskie's  nomi- 
nation as  Secretary  of  State.  Ed  and  I 
came  to  the  Senate  together  in  1958,  so 
I  have  had  more  time  than  many  Sen- 
ators to  work  with  him  and  observe  his 
performance. 

It  is  a  performance  that  did  this  in- 
stitution proud,  Mr.  President,  and  that 
is  why  I  am  certain  every  American  will 
be  proud  of  his  performance  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Although  the  overwhelm- 
ing reaction  to  this  appointment  has 
been  favorable,  there  have  been  some 
who  question  his  lack  of  experience  in 
foreign  affairs.  Let  me  say  to  those 
critics  that  Ed  Muskiz  will  master  his 
new  job  and  will  make  up  with  diligence 
and  intelligence  whatever  he  lacks  in 
experience. 

TTie  fields  of  environmental  protection 
and  congressional  budget  control  were 
new  when  Ed  Muskee  entered  them,  but 
he  proved  more  than  a  match  for  them. 
Indeed,  his  work  on  behalf  of  environ- 
mental protection  assures  htm  a  place  in 
this  Nation's  history.  And  if  the  gruel- 
ling job  of  bringing  budget  restraint  to 
the  U.S.  Senate  does  not  win  him  public 


accolades,  it  does  give  him  a  position 
of  everlasting  respect  in  this  body. 

What  the  United  States  needs  now  in 
foreign  policy  Ed  Muskie  has  in  abun- 
dance. That  is  a  clear  sense  of  this 
Nation's  goals  and  aspirations  and  a 
dogged  determination  to  have  those 
needs  met.  As  I  said  when  the  nomina- 
tion was  announced.  Ed  is  an  able  ad- 
vocate and  a  tough  adversary.  This 
country  could  have  no  stronger  ally  in 
its  corner  than  Ed  Muskie  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  the  various  hostile  forces 
at  large  in  the  world  today.  This  Is  a 
good  appointment  and  the  American 
people  will  come  to  appreciate  that  fact 
over  the  weeks  and  months  to  come. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have  long 
admired  and  had  much  affection  for  Ed 
Muskie,  and  I  am  delighted  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  today  in  support  of  his 
confirmation  as  the  56th  Secretary  of 
State. 

Senator  Muskie  has  the  wisdom,  ex- 
perience, and  national  outlook  necessary 
to  be  the  senior  officer  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  fact  that  Senator  Muskie  is  so 
highly  regarded  by  his  Senate  collefigues 
and  has  been  such  a  successful  legislator 
will  make  him  a  valued  asset  to  the 
President. 

Senator  Muskie  emd  I  have  worked  to- 
gether for  many  years  as  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  he 
was  one  of  my  predecessors  as  chairman 
of  the  Arms  Control  Subcommittee.  I 
have  always  had  the  greatest  respect  for 
Senator  Muskie's  ability,  integrity,  and 
devotion  to  furthering  our  country's  In- 
terests around  the  world.  From  a  purely 
personal  point  of  view,  I  am  pleased  that 
Senator  Muskie,  with  whom  I  have 
shared  a  deep  interest  in  environmental 
protection,  will  be  our  next  Secretary 
of  State,  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
protection  and  enhancement  of  the 
world's  environment  will  be  one  of  the 
foremost  international  issues  of  the  fu- 
ture, and  Senator  Muskie  has  the  ex- 
perience and  commitment  to  exercise 
great  leadership  In  that  area.  I  believe, 
too.  he  will  have  a  steady  and  peaceful 
hand  on  the  helm  of  our  ship  of  state. 

I  was  one  of  many  Members  of  this 
body  who  deeply  regretted  Cyrus  Vance's 
decision  to  leave  the  administration.  I 
fully  understand  and  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  principle  that  impelled  Secretary 
Vance  to  resign.  And,  I  can  think  of  no 
finer  successor  than  Senator  Ed  Muskie. 
All  of  us  will  miss  him  In  this  Chamber, 
but  my  best  wishes  go  with  him  as  he 
takes  up  his  new  and  awesome  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  for  al- 
most every  Senator  this  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  votes  cast  during  his  or  her  serv- 
ice here.  The  decision  Is  an  easy  one  on 
the  merits,  but  a  particularly  painful  one 
by  the  knowledge  that  we  lose  a  colleague 
of  authentic  stature  both  as  a  legislator 
and  as  a  moral  force. 

As  we  recall  our  years  here — whether 
they  go  back  as  far  as  1959  when  Ed 
Muskie  took  his  seat  or  as  recently  as 
this  Congress — his  influence  and  per- 
sonal force  have  been  unmistakable.  Not 
only  has  he  always  looked  as  if  he  be- 
longed here :  he  also  acted  for  more  than 
21  years  so  as  to  bring  honor  to  the  in- 


stitution and  meaning  to  our  laws.  He 
was  never  a  narrow  specialist  or  single- 
issue  man.  He  never  segmented  in  his 
mind  the  needs  of  our  Nation  at  home 
or  abroad.  He  managed  wisely  to  aline  a 
disciplined  budgetary  philosophy  with 
the  just  claims  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 
He  was  always  a  man  who  imderstood  the 
raw  nerves  of  politics  without  recoiling 
into  cynicism  or  fatalism.  And  as  his 
political  roles  widened  and  his  interests 
expanded,  he  always  remained  a  man 
from  Maine,  never  losing  touch  with  his 
origins  or  his  fellow  citizens.  Above  all, 
Ed  Muskie  posseses  perspective  and  a  ca- 
pacity to  distinguish  the  truly  important 
from  the  merely  transient  issues  and 
controversies  which  we  encounter  in 
political  life. 

When  we  think  of  Ed  Muskie's  career 
here,  we  remember  the  extraordinary 
scope  of  his  achievements — architect  and 
builder  of  a  new  budgetary  process,  a 
champion  of  a  decent  natural  environ- 
ment, a  path-breaker  In  modem  urban 
legislation,  a  detective  of  waste  In  Gov- 
ernment, a  harmonlzer  of  the  countless 
demands  made  on  the  budgetary  and 
human  resources  of  our  CJovernment. 
And  no  Senator  Is  free  of  envy  of  his  gifts 
as  a  political  craftsman — in  reshaping 
the  political  map  of  Maine  as  Governor 
and  Senator. 

In  the  end,  however,  we  see  most 
vividly  In  him  a  rare  strength  and  whole- 
ness of  character.  He  has  the  best  quali- 
ties of  a  teacher  and  public  philosopher — 
reason,  eloquence,  seasoned  judgment 
and  Integrity.  Those  qualities  are  among 
those  most  needed  in  a  Secretary  of 
State.  In  casting  a  vote  for  his  confirma- 
tion, we  are  not  only  expressing  confi- 
dence in  and  admiration  for  Ed  Muskie. 
but  also  seeking  to  restate  the  primacy 
of  his  new  position  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs.  Everything  In  his  past 
suggests  that  he  will  remain  a  working 
partner  of  both  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  y-leld  the  floor  to  Senator  Muskie. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  is  the  mo- 
ment I  have  dreaded  for  10  days — not 
the  vote,  but  the  fact  that  this  will  mean 
saying  goodby  to  the  Senate. 

I  moved  to  this  desk  and  this  seat  be- 
cause this  Is  the  desk  and  seat  I  have 
occupied  for  20  years.  I  have  occupied  It 
because  I  have  found  that  the  acoustics 
from  this  spot  are  better  than  any  other 
spot  in  the  Senate  and,  having  a  weak 
voice  [laughter],  I  thought  It  was  im- 
portant to  enhance  it  In  every  way  that 
I  could. 

I  should  like  to  say  thank  you  to  Sena- 
tor Church,  Senator  Javits,  and  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  for  the  hospitable  way  in 
which  the  hearing  was  conducted  this 
morning.  They  tested  me  just  enough 
not  to  reveal  my  shortcomings,  yet  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  express  some  views 
that  I  have  had  over  the  years  about 
foreign  policy  and  the  direction  in  which 
we  ought  to  move.  But  what  I  liked  most 
about  the  hearings  and  about  what  you 
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have  had  to  say  today  and  over  the  10 
days  since  the  President  asked  me  to 
take  this  assignment  is  the  confidence 
you  have  expressed  in  my  ability  to  han- 
dle this  new  responsibility,  whether  or 
not  you  had  doubts  about  the  views 
which  I  hold. 

I  understand  what  Senator  Helms  was 
saying  with  his  vote  this  morning  and 
with  his  remarks  this  afternoon.  I  always 
honor  an  act  of  conscience.  I  think  that 
is  what  Senator  Helms  was  doing. 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  those  of  you  who 
are  more  recently  my  colleagues  and 
those  of  you  who  have  been  my  col- 
leagues for  22  years,  that  I  cannot  think 
of  any  motivation  that  could  more  surely 
generate  a  drive  toward  excellence  on 
my  part  in  whatever  responsibility  I  have 
than  the  awareness  that  I  must  meet 
your  test  of  my  final  performance.  This 
is  what  has  moved  me  in  the  Senate  for 
22  years. 

I  sought,  also,  of  course,  principally  to 
meet  the  approval  of  my  constituents. 
But  this  body  Is  the  kind  of  body  in 
which,  if  one  wishes  to  leave  his  mark, 
he  must  gain  the  respect  and  the  ap- 
proval of  99  colleagues,  who  set  a  high 
test. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate,  I  was 
asked  what  kind  of  role  I  hoped  to  play. 
I  said- 
Well.  It  seems  to  me  there  are  three  ways 
to  gain  visibility  In  the  Senate.  One  is  to  be 
a  leader,  and  that  takes  some  time.  The  sec- 
ond Is  to  reacn  for  headlines,  and  that  won't 
last. 

The  third  Is  to  do  one's  homework  to  the 
point  that  the  Senate  comes  to  rely  upon 
one  for  the  special  knowledge  and  perspec- 
tives and  Insights  that  one  develops. 

So  I  chose  the  third  route.  Whether  or 
not  I  have  succeeded  in  meeting  my  test, 
you  and  history  will  have  to  record,  if 
history  is  interested  at  all.  and  no  one 
can  be  sure  of  that. 

I  look  around  and  see  all  of  those  of 
you  have  been  associated  with  my  prin- 
cipal endeavors : 

Senator  Randolph,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  for  most  of  the 
years  that  I  have  served  on  it.  I  have 
been  ranking  Democrat  to  him  for  all 
those  years ; 

Senator  Ribicoff,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
on  which  I  served  for  so  many  years; 

My  good  friend,  Henry  Bellmon,  who, 
with  me,  undertook  the  task  of  trying  to 
make  the  budget  process  work.  I  cannot 
find  the  words  to  say  "thank  you"  to  him 
for  his  contribution,  which  Is  lasting  and 
which  is  continuing  under  the  leadership 
of  my  successor.  Senator  Hollings. 

I  am  drifting  into  a  risk,  now.  I  can- 
not possibly  name  all  of  you  who  have 
contributed  to  my  education  as  a  Sen- 
ator and  to  whatever  I  have  succeeded  in 
doing.  I  appreciate  the  generous  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  Maine,  Sen- 
ator Cohen.  It  is  typical  of  him.  He  has 
always  been  gracious  across  party  lines 
and  I  have  always  appreciated  it.  I  dis- 
like leaving  that  relationship  just  when 
it  was  beginning  to  develop  and  bloom. 

There  is  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
said  to  you,  and  he  has  said  to  me  pri- 


vately, that  he  has  come  to  depend  on 
me,  and  he  has  said  it  in  ways  that  I 
know  he  means  it.  I  have  developed  the 
strongest  feelings  of  friendship  and  af- 
fection for  him  and  respect  for  his  per- 
formance as  majority  leader,  and  I  shall 
miss  that. 

Howard  Baker — I  think  I  was  here 
when  he  first  came  here  as  Senator.  I 
was  at  that  point  more  senior,  although 
I  think  he  became  a  senior  Senator  be- 
fore I  did,  one  of  the  smomalies  of  this 
body.  But  In  any  case,  I  enjoyed  our  as- 
sociation so  much,  especially  because  of 
the  graciousness  and  the  ability  and  the 
understanding  which  was  extended  to 
me  irom  that  side  of  the  aisle  on  many 
things  about  which  we  differed  from 
time  to  time. 

I  think  we  had  more  in  common  with 
each  other  than  we  disagreed  about. 

I  do  not  want  to  extend  this.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  "goodbye,"  but  I  do.  But  this 
is  not  the  last  you  will  hear  from  me 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be  the  last  I 
hear  from  you.  not  unless  the  Senate 
changes  its  stripes  about  foreign  policy 
and  about  your  prerogatives  with  re- 
spect to  the  responslbiUty  of  shaping  it. 

So,  I  expect  to  hear  from  you.  But 
what  I  hope  to  see,  and  I  am  certain  I 
will,  is  an  environment  much  like  that 
which  we  have  known  here.  You  will 
hear  my  views,  I  will  hear  yours,  and 
out  of  the  exchange,  hopefully,  we  can 
forge  a  stronger,  more  positive  rela- 
tionship in  the  field  of  foreign  policy 
between  tliis  institution  and  the  ad- 
ministration, and  that  will  be  a 
healthier  thing  for  our  country. 

I  do  not  need  to  always  prevail  with 
ray  views,  even  though  from  time  to 
time  I  sound  as  though  I  must.  I  only 
soimd  that  way.  It  Is  an  Intimidating 
quality  I  have  nurtured  and  developed 
over  many,  many  years,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  surrender  it,  and  Insist  upon 
it.  But,  In  like  manner,  you  will  express 
your  views  to  me. 

So  I  look  forward  to  a  continuation 
of  this  relationship  on  a  more  adversary 
basis,  perhaps,  but  on  the  same  basis 
of  mutual  affection  and  respect  that  I 
feel  this  afternoon. 

Thank  you  all  so  much  for  what  you 
have  contributed  to  my  life. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Edmund  S. 
Muskie.  of  Maine,  to  be  Secretary  of 
State?  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  (when  his  nsune  was 
called) .  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 


The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Tsohgas)  .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  94, 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

(BoUcaU  Vote  No.  103  Ex.] 

'TEAS— 04 


Armstrong 

Oam 

Packwood 

B<iker 

Olenn 

PeU 

Baucus 

Gold  water 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hajt 

Preaaler 

Bellmon 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Bentaen 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Boren 

Heflln 

Ribicoff 

Boschwlti 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

aarbane* 

Burdlck 

iQouye 

Scksaer 

Byrd, 

Jackaon 

Schmltt 

Hairy  F..  Jr. 

JavlU 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Stmpaoa 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

ChUea 

Laxalt 

Steveni 

Church 

Levin 

Stevenjon 

Cochran 

Long 

Stewart 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Stone 

Cranston 

MagnuBon 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Uathlas 

Thurmond 

D&nfortb 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

McClure 

TaoQgaa 

Dole 

McOovem 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

KSelcher 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

I>urkin 

Morgan 

Will  lama 

E^leton 

Mbynlhan 

Young 

Exon 

Nelson 

Zortnaky 

Pord 

Nunn 

NAYS— 2 

Helms 

Humphrey 

ANSWERED   "PRESENT"—! 

MUskle 

NOT  VOTDJO — 3 


Oravel 


Kennedy 


Leahy 


So  the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Presidttit. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed,  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presid^lt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  be  immediately 
notified  of  the  conformation  of  the 
nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^TID.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senate  returns  to  legislative  session  and 
before  the  recess  I  be  recognized  for  1 
minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Stone. 

(Mr.  Stone's  statement  is  printed  toi- 
lowing  the  vote  on  amendment  No.  1701.) 

KECSSS    tfNTIL    4:27    P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICTER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  stand 
in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

The  Senate,  at  4 :  22  p  Jn..  recessed  until 
4:27  pjn.:   whereup(»i,  the  Senate  re- 
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assembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Eagletoit)  . 


of  our  friends  around  the  world  who 
benefit  from  those  defense  expenditures, 
not  only  spend  far  less  than  we  do,  but 


serious  discussions  with  our  allies,  and 
where  we  can  see  some  progress  in  more 
equitable  burden-sharing  with  our  allies. 
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for  the  Japanese  particularly  to  interpret 
that  agreement  in  such  a  way  that  they 


formity  with  the  commitment  that  was 
made  some  weeks  ago  that  there  would 


(2)  International  Affairs  (160) : 

I  A)    New    budget    authority,    »24,600.000,- 
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assembled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Eagletow). 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hollings,  I  yield  myself 
1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  aisk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Presslkr,  Mr.  Crans- 
ton be  recognized  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment No.  1740. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Eagleton  be  recognized  to 
call  up  his  amendment  and  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  thereof  of  30  min- 
utes to  be  equally  divided  m  accordance 
with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
are  there  other  Senators  who  could  indi- 
cate their  intentions  to  call  up  amend- 
ments? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment.  Senator  Cranston 
will  be  working  with  me  on  an  amend- 
ment probably  to  my  amendment,  and  it 
will  not  take  but  a  few  minutes,  though, 
on  each  one. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  indulgence. 

AMZNOMENT    no,     1702 

Mr,  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  am  I  cor- 
rect in  the  assumption  that  we  are  now 
prepared  to  resxmie  consideration  on  the 
Pressler  amendment  which  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  believe 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr,  President,  does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  have  time 
remaining  that  he  might  be  able  to  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  him  that  I  ap- 
plaud his  initiative  in  bringing  up  this 
amendment  in  the  Chamber  today. 

This  is  an  amendment  in  substantially 
this  form  which  he  and  I  offered  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  hoped  to  be  here 
earlier  but  had  other  matters  to  attend 
to  In  the  Banking  Committee  and,  there- 
fore, was  not  able  to  be  present  for  the 
first  part  of  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleague  and 
emphasize  to  everyone  In  the  Chamber 
the  defense  spending  differentials  that 
exist  between  the  United  States  and  our 
principal  allies  aroimd  the  world.  The 
hard  fact  we  have  to  face  is  that  we 
carry  the  bulk  of  the  free  world  defense 
costs,  both  in  terms  of  absolute  expendi- 
tures and  percentage  of  GNP,  A  number 


of  our  friends  around  the  world  who 
benefit  from  those  defense  expenditures, 
not  only  spend  far  less  than  we  do,  but 
today  find  themselves  in  much  stronger 
financial  positions  nationally  than  is  the 
United  States, 

To  illustrate  this  problem,  in  1979  the 
United  States  was  spending  roughly  $520 
per  capita  on  free  world  defense.  Other 
major  countries  spend  far  less.  Britain, 
for  example,  was  spending  $314  in  con- 
trast to  our  $520:  France  was  spending 
$349,  Germany  doing  somewhat  better  at 
$396,  As  you  can  see,  in  each  case  it  is 
substantially  below  what  we  spend.  Our 
percent  of  GNP  spending  on  defense  was 
5  percent  in  1979,  Germany's  was  only 
3.4  percent,  Denmark's  was  only  2.4  per- 
cent. But  probably  the  most  vivid  illus- 
tration would  be  the  case  of  Japan.  While 
we  were  spending  the  $520  per  capita  on 
defense  last  year.  Japan  was  spending 
$87.  While  we  were  committing  5  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  to  the  free  world  de- 
fense, the  Japanese  were  committing  less 
than  1  percent  of  their  GNP  for  that 
purpose. 

The  reason  it  is  important  for  us  to 
take  a  look  at  this  now  is  that  we  are 
about  to  substantially  increase  our  de- 
fense spending,  and  we  must  examine 
the  burden  that  this  imposes  on  our 
economy,  I  think  some  of  the  increase 
was  justified.  I  think  other  parts  of  it 
are  not  justified.  But  in  any  case,  I  think 
the  consensus  will  be  to  substantially 
increase  U.S.  defense  expenditures. 

But  if  our  allies  are  not  being  asked 
to  increase  their  spending,  not  just  on 
an  equivalent  basis,  but  to  make  up  for 
this  built-in  differential,  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  more  severe  eco- 
nomic dilemma  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  add.  to  our  inflation  rate,  and 
our  deficit,  if  we  continue  to  ignore 
these  basic  defense  spending  differentials 
throughout  the  free  world. 

So,  the  Pressler  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  ask  our  allies,  who  are  serving 
as  host  countries  to  American  military 
forces  based  abroad,  to  assume  more  of 
the  support  costs  for  those  American 
forces  that  are  based  in  their  countries, 

I  think  it  is  little  enough  to  ask.  I 
think  this  amendment  is  in  the  interest 
of  fairness  and  commonsense,  and  is 
certainly  in  the  interest  of  getting  our 
own  financial  condition  under  better 
control.  It  is  essential  that  we  apply  con- 
structive pressure  to  get  these  costs 
borne  more  equitably  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

I  know  that  there  Is  some  question — 
currently  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  my  colleague  from  South  Da- 
kota— as  to  whether  or  not  a  vote,  a 
record  vote,  is  necessary  or  desirable  in 
this  instance,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  is 
because  I  would  suspect  we  probably  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  prevail.  But  I  would 
say  to  him  and  to  my  other  colleagues 
that  if  we,  in  a  sense,  allow  this  issue  to 
be  settled  on  a  voice  vote  tdoay  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  do  that 
again  at  the  next  go-around  unless  there 
is  some  substantial  improvement  in  this 
area,  unless  there  Ls  some  serious  effort 
by   the   administration    to   start   some 


serious  discussions  with  our  allies,  and 
where  we  can  see  some  progress  in  more 
eqtiitable  burden -sharing  with  our  allies. 
Barring  this.  I  think  we  are  going  to  find 
ourselves  in  a  situation  where  we  are 
going  to  have  to  actually  vote  for  some 
changes  here  on  the  floor. 

I  am  prepared  to  be  part  of  an  effort, 
to  try  to  marshal  the  support  that  ii 
takes  in  terms  of  actual  legislative  ini- 
tiatives. I  am  not  willing  to  press  that 
point  today,  unless  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  feels  strongly  about  it. 

But,  in  the  future  I  will  be  prepared 
to  do  so.  It  is  my  understanding — I  did 
not  hear  the  comments  of  the  new  chair- 
man, who,  by  the  way,  I  regard  very 
highly  and  whom  I  welcome  to  the  post 
as  chairman  of  oiu"  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  am  delighted,  to  have  worked  with 
him  on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  for  a  long  time  to 
come  in  harmony  and  good  will  on  the 
Budget  Committee. 

But  I  gather  he  has  said  he  has  a 
concern  in  this  area  that  the  allies  ought 
to  be  doing  more  and  that  it  is  his  intent, 
as  well,  to  help  urge  that  constructive 
change,  be  brought  about  to  require  our 
allies,  and  encourage  our  allies,  to 
shoulder  a  fairer  share  of  our  common 
burden. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  kind  comments.  I  am 
looking  forward  very  much  to  working 
with  him  on  the  committee. 

The  fact  is,  as  the  Senator  indicates,  I 
sympathize  very,  very  much  with  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  in 
the  thrust  of  the  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  budget  resolution  does 
not  allow  us  that  kind  of  flexibility.  The 
best  we  can  do,  as  we  have  done  here  in 
a  good  attempt,  is  to  sort  of  cut  back 
$200  million.  But  unless  and  until  we  pass 
the  different  legislation  through  both 
Houses,  and  unless  and  until  we  change 
the  status-of -forces  agreement,  say,  be- 
tween the  country  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  ob- 
viously cannot  be  done  in  this  particular 
resolution,  then  what  you,  in  essence, 
would  be  doing  is  cutting  $200  million  out 
of  operation  and  maintenance. 

So  I  hope  the  Senators  would  not  press 
for  a  vote.  We  have  many  other  amend- 
ments waiting  here,  and  we  are  trying  to 
move  the  time.  I  would  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Soojth  Dakota  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan,  who  are  both 
outstanding  members  of  our  Budget 
Conmiittee.  Let  us  keep  the  pressure  on 
them. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  just  conclude  by 
saying  it  would  be  a  better  route  for  us 
to  go  to  actually  see  a  change  in  the 
status-of-forces  agreement,  and  that  Is 
something  the  administration  would  have 
to  take  the  initiative  on.  and  I  hope  they 
wiU. 

I  might  say  that  even  within  the 
status-of-forces  agreement,  as  it  now 
stands,  that  while  the  current  financial 
arrangements  meet  the  letter  of  that 
agreement,  it  would  be  entirely  possible 
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for  the  Japanese  particularly  to  interpret 
that  agreement  in  such  a  way  that  they 
would  be  altogether  free  to  make  a  larger 
contribution  if  that  were  their  wish. 

I  certainly  hope  that  will  be  the  view 
that  is  taken  here.  I  might  say,  with  the 
problems  we  face  on  the  commercial 
side— we  are  going  to  lose  $10  billion  in 
the  trade  account  with  Japan  this  year 
with  trucks  and  cars,  2  miUion  Japanese 
cars  are  coming  into  the  United  btates — 
we  cannot  have  all  of  these  things  con- 
tinue because  we  are  spending  $520  per 
capita  while  they  are  spending  $87  per 
capita,  and  the  money  they  are  not 
spending  on  free  world  defense  becomes 
part  of  their  industrial  base  which,  in 
turn,  is  creating  these  economic  differen- 
tials that  are  hurting  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments and  which  cause  rising  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  States. 

So  all  of  these  things  have  to  connect. 
I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman  is  willing 
to  work  with  us  to  see  if  we  carmot  have 
the  bill  to  try  to  get  things  moving  in  the 
direction  that  should  bring  about  a  more 
substantial  and  equitable  contribution  by 
the  allies  in  the  support  costs  that  we  are 
having  to  bear  abroad.  I  appreciate  what 
he  said,  and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  on  that. 

I  would  suggest  that  from  my  point  of 
view  a  vote  is  not  necessary  on  this,  and 
I  will  not  so  ask  for  one. 

Mr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fell  I.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  I  concur  that  a  vote 
is  not  needed.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  language  in  its  re- 
port which  supports  the  goal  which  this 
amendment  seeks.  I  am  aware  that 
budget  resolutions  are  not  line  item 
legislation  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  focus 
cuts  in  the  defense  fimction.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  debate  we  have  en- 
gaged in  this  afternoon  has  been  heJpful 
and  has  sent  some  signals  to  our  allies. 
to  Japan,  to  the  White  House,  to  the 
Defense  Department,  to  the  policy 
makers.  I  think  there  will  be  substantial 
support  for  the  concept  embodied  in  my 
amendment  when  other  legislation 
comes  before  this  Chamber.  In  fact,  we 
found  substantial  support  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  chairman  for  his  comments,  and  I 
want  to  commend  Senator  Riegle  for  his 
comments  and  his  fine  leadership  in  this 
area.  He,  too,  has  been  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  some  of  our  allies  should 
assume  more  of  the  burden  that  U.S. 
taxpayers  are  currently  bearing. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  agreement  of 
others,  I  am  prepared  to  withdraw  my 
amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYEID.  The  Senator 
does  not  need  imanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  withdraw  his  amendment  with- 
out asking  for  imanimous  consent. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Then  I  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senate 
will  be  late  today  in  order  to  expedite 
action  on  the  resolution.  It  is  hoped  the 
resolution  can  be  enacted  by  the  close 
of  business  tomorrow.  There  will  not  be 
any  rollcall  votes  on  Friday,  in  com- 


formity  with  the  commitment  that  was 
made  some  weeks  ago  that  there  would 
not  be  any  rollcall  votes  through  May  on 
Fridays,  barring  an  emergency. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  complete  action 
on  this  resolution  before  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  I  think  it  will  neces- 
sitate staying  in  late  today  and  tomorrow 
also,  if  need  be. 

But  the  more  progress  that  is  made 
today  by  the  Senate  the  less  time  the 
Senate  will  have  to  spend  on  the  resolu- 
tion tomorrow  in  order  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  it. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California  for  his  willingness  to 
expedite  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1740 

( Purpose :  To  provide  a  better  balance  among 
competing  national  priorities  within  a  bal- 
anced budget) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up  my  printed  amendment,  a  substitute 
amendment,  nimibered  1740,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Cran- 
ston), for  himself.  Mr,  Williams,  Mr.  Tson- 
CAS,  and  Mr,  Leahy,  and  Mr,  Levin  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1740, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Preisdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
through  page  11.  line  16.  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the   following: 

That  (a)  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1980— 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $616,800,000,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  Is  $200,000,000: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $700.800,0{X).000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $616,800,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus 
In  the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the 
light  of  economic  conditions  and  all  other 
relevant  factors  Is  $0;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $927,800,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  stautory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  be  accordingly  Increased  is  (37,- 
700.000,000. 

(b)  Btised  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980.  the  apporprlate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  as  follows: 

(1)    National   Defense   (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $165,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $163,200,000,000 


(2)  International  ASalrs  (160)  : 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,600  ,(X>0,- 
000, 

(B)  OutUys,  $9,900,000,000, 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 
iB)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000, 
1 5 1   Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,400,(X)0,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,400,000,000, 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $200,000,000, 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,000,000,000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000, 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,900,000,000: 
(Bi  Outlays,  $30,700,000,000 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $62,100,000,000 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $252.100,(XX>,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $220,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000^00; 
(Bi  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000, 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 
IB)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000' 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000, 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
1 850) : 

(A)  New   budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71.8(X)O00.000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $71,800,000,000 

(18)  tJndlstrtbuted  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$24,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays. — $24,700,000,000 

Mr,  CRANSTON,  I  want  to  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  his  coop>eration  in 
my  being  able  to  go  at  this  time.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Senator  Hollings,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member.  Senator  Bellmon,  for 
their  cooperation. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
whip  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON,  I  thank  the  Senator 
ver\'  much. 

Since  the  Budget  Committee  has  re- 
ported its  version  of  the  budget,  the  un- 
employment rate  has  risen  7  percent  and 
interest  rates  have  started  to  soften. 
The  prime  rate  has  dropped  by  more 
than  I'a  points  since  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee issued  its  report  3  weeks  ago, 

I  have  a  rather  startling  aimounce- 
ment  about  the  downward  trend  in  in- 
terest rates,  A  major  thrift  institution 
in  California,  Home  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Los  Angeles,  has  just 
dropped  its  prime  mortgage  rate  from 
17 '2   percent  to  12I4   percent.  I  think 
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that  is  probably  an  unprecedented  drop 
in  interest  rates.  Home  Savings  and 
Loan  said  it  was  designed  to  save  the 


Committee  is  simply  too  high  and  tries     to  function  500.  which  includes  the  Ped- 

to  do  too  much  in  1  year,  eral  effort  for  training  and  employment 
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severely  underfunded  energy,  transpor- 
tation  and  the  nutritional  and  housing 


To  get  down  to  cases,  Senator  Cran- 
ston talked  about  the  very  sharp  April 


ment.    More    activity    In    construction 
should  ease  the  stress  on  the  economy, 
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that  Is  probably  an  unprecedented  drop 
in  interest  rates.  Home  Savings  and 
Loan  said  it  was  designed  to  save  the 
housing  industry  from  total  collapse  in 
California. 

Inflation  remains  our  most  severe 
problem.  But  a  deep  recession  is  not  an 
acceptable  cure,  even  if  It  would  work — 
and  I  am  convinced  that  it  would  not 
work  to  end  our  economic  problems.  It 
would  not  stop  inflation,  let  alone  deal 
with  the  other  difQculties  that  confront 
all  of  us. 

I  believe  we  need  a  budget  that  will 
deal  as  best  we  can  with  both  inflation 
and  unemployment,  while  cioshioning 
the  harshest  mipacts  of  this  troubled 
economy  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
those  impacts,  and  who  will  suffer  most 
from  both  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment— namely,  the  elderly,  the  poor  and 
the  handicapped. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  tests  I 
have  just  mentioned,  the  Federal  budg- 
et must  maintain  at  adequate  levels  our 
vital  national  commitments — to  defense, 
to  foreign  policy,  to  energy  production 
and  conservation,  and  to  transporta- 
tion. 

I  do  not  believe  the  budget  presented 
by  the  Budget  Committee  meets  these 
tests. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  alterna- 
tive budget  represents  sound  policy 
throughout  the  budget,  not  just  in  the 
social  areas,  not  just  in  the  domestic 
areas  of  the  budget,  but  in  the  national 
security  and  international  affairs  func- 
tions as  well. 

I  believe  that  no  nation  surpasses  ours 
in  strength,  both  because  we  are  mili- 
tarily strong  and  because  we  have  a  free 
and  strong  economy  and  society  that 
responds  to  the  needs  and  to  the  will  of 
our  citizens. 

Last  fall,  I  made  a  commitment  to  sup- 
port an  increase  in  defense  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Obviously,  a  majority  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  agree  and  intend  to  support 
an  increased  level  of  defense  spending 
this  year  over  the  level  of  spending  for 
defense  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

I  propose  increasing  defense  spending 
for  flscal  year  1981  by  $2.7  bUlion  in  out- 
lays largely  by  accelerating  programs  al- 
ready in  the  pipeline,  and  $500  million 
in  new  budget  authority  above  and  be- 
yond the  increases  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  budget  in  March.  My  pro- 
posal provides  6  percent  real  growth  in 
ouUays.  compared  with  the  President  s 
budget  which  provides  3  percent  real 
growth  in  outlays  over  present  flscal  year 
1980  estimates. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  additional 
real  growth  in  defense  is  necessary  this 
year.  I  expect  Congress  to  Initiate  some 
defense  improvements  which  cannot  be 
funded  at  the  Presidents  budget  level. 

My  proposal  will  support  these  added 
defense  programs  without  crippling 
other  vital  priorities,  while  still  balanc- 
ing the  overall  Federal  budget  and  with- 
out using  any  portion  of  the  oil  import 
fee. 

By  contrast,  the  defense  funding  level 
recommended    by    the    Senate    Budget 


Committee  is  simply  too  high  and  tries 
to  do  too  much  in  1  year. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  while  I 
believe  strongly  that  we  need  a  balanced 
budget,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  bal- 
ance that  budget  on  the  backs  of  those 
in  greatest  need  in  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  stress  once 
again  that  while  my  amendment  pro- 
poses a  lower  defense  figure  than  that 
recommended  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  it  is  not  a  cut  in  national  de- 
fense spending. 

Under  my  amendment,  we  would  be 
spending  substantially  more  for  defense 
than  last  year,  plus  an  allowance  for  in- 
flation. My  amendment  allows  for  5.72 
percent  real  growth  in  outlays  over  fls- 
cal year  1980.  And.  I  repeat,  it  provides 
for  more  defense  spending  than  re- 
quested in  President  Carters  budget.  It 
thus  cuts  only  the  figure  that  came  from 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

I  think  that  the  Senate  should  recog- 
nize that  that  is  a  figure  that  is  open  to 
consideration  by  the  entire  Senate.  The 
committee's  report  on  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  mentions  only 
one  specific  defense  program,  the  MX 
basing  funds,  which,  in  budget  terms,  is 
a  small  item.  $500  million,  which  the 
committee  does  not  propose  to  cut  or  to 
add. 

During  the  Budget  Committee  mark- 
up the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  circulated  a  list  of  defense  adds 
and  cuts  that  he  and  Senator  Domenici 
of  New  Mexico  were  advocating,  which 
totaled  $12.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  S7.5  billion  in  outlays.  But  since  the 
Budget  Committee  recomjnended  the 
addition  of  $9.3  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2.6  billion  in  outlays  to  the 
President's  budget  request — lesser  fig- 
ures in  both  cases  than  those  which  Sen- 
ator HoLLiNGs  and  Senator  Domenici 
had  in  mind — we  cannot  even  assume 
that  the  list  circulated  to  the  committee 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  represents 
the  committee's  assiomptions  about  what 
programs  are  needed  above  and  beyond 
the  Carter  budget. 

We  just  do  not  know  what  those  as- 
sumptions are. 

Similarly,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  not  specify  what  addi- 
tions to  the  Carter  budget  its  member- 
ship felt  were  needed  when  it  made  its 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  for  function  050. 

So  we  do  not  have  any  precise  picture 
before  us  of  exactly  what  is  contem- 
plated for  national  defense.  I  think  that, 
in  this  category,  as  in  others,  we  should 
know  what  we  are  doing  before  we  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money. 

That  really  reflects  the  viewpoint  that 
was  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  this  morning  when  he  was  dis- 
cussing the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  and  the  proposal  to  amend 
that  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
Senator  Moynihan. 

As  we  consider  an  effort  to  deal  with 
priorities,  taking  into  account  the  needs 
of  various  segments  of  our  society,  I 
think  particular  attention  must  be  paid 


to  function  500.  which  includes  the  FW- 
eral  effort  for  training  and  employment 
opportunities  for  people  who  have  suf- 
fered one  disadvantage  or  another  in 
our  society. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the 
unemployment  rate  will  average  7.3  per- 
cent for  calendar  year  1981.  CBO  esti- 
mates it  at  7.5  percent.  And  CBO  pro- 
jects a  fourth  quarter  1981  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  7.6  percent. 

In  the  face  of  these  distressing  sta- 
tistics, which  in  the  face  of  the  latest 
news  appear  understated,  the  adminis- 
tration's revised  budget  was  neither 
padded  nor  generous.  It  reduced  the  level 
of  operation  for  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps,  phased  out  welfare  re- 
form demonstration  programs,  and  re- 
duced countercyclical  public  service  jobs 
from  200,000  to  149.000,  cutting  a  total  of 
$1,350  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$840  million  in  outlays. 

Prom  this  base  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  assumed  the  deferral  of  the 
youth  employment  program  until  flscal 
year  1982  (October.  1981);  phased  out 
title  ■VI  (^countercyclical  public  service 
jobs)  of  CETTA;  eliminated  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps;  slashed  $300 
million  out  of  the  already  underfunded 
summer  youth  employment  program;  cut 
the  WIN  (work  incentive  now)  program; 
deferred  the  Carter  "private  sector  ini- 
tiative." and  cut  in  half  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  increases  in  aging, 
ACTION,  vocational  rehabilitation,  and 
social  services  (except  for  title  20  and 
child  welfare  services) . 

By  undercutting  much  of  the  Federal 
effort  toward  employment  assistance,  the 
Budget  Committee  assumed  savings  of 
$3.5  billion  from  the  Carter  budget  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.3  billion  in  out- 
lays. 

Nor  was  Federal  assistance  to  educa- 
tion spared. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  pro- 
poses funding  for  elementary,  secondary 
and  vocational  education  at  $300  million 
in  outlays  below  the  current  law  levels— 
and  $700  million  below  current  law  levels 
for  higher  education. 

My  proposal  restores  funding  for  edu- 
cation, employment  training,  and  social 
service  programs  to  a  level  approximately 
equal  to  CBO's  re-estimate  of  the  Carter 
budget.  These  funds  are  far  less  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
which  they  are  designed  to  address. 
These  particular  programs  are  vital  if 
disadvantaged  people  are  to  break  the 
cycle  of  poverty. 

I  deeply  regret  not  being  able  to  do 
more  for  these  programs  in  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering.  But  I  believe 
my  substitute  presents  a  marginally  ac- 
ceptable alternative  in  a  very  tight  year, 
in  a  year  when  I  agree  with  the  need  for 
a  tight  budget  and  in  a  year  where  I  am 
proposing  an  amendment  that  would 
keep  the  President's  budget  in  balance. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  detailed  the  rest 
of  my  budget  In  a  Record  statement  on 
AprU  30. 

Let  me  now  say  only  that  I  believe  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  seriously  and 
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in  security  and  trade  assistance,  as  well 
as  badly  misestimating  costs  imder  the 
Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  in 
function  600. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  more  which 
I  have  set  out  in  full  before,  I  urge  that 
my  substitute  amendment  be  adopted. 

i  would  hke  to  deal  with  one  other 
aspect  of  this.  There  have  been  sugges- 
tions that  this  is  the  liberal  alternative 
to  a  middle-of-the-road  budget  now  be- 
fore us  as  compared  also  to  a  very  con- 
servative budget  offered  earlier  in  the 
form  of  the  Armstrong-Roth  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  that  represents 
clearly  and  accurately  the  nature  and 
impact,  nor  the  purpose,  of  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering. 

President  Carter  is  deemed  by  some 
Democrats  to  be  a  very  conservative 
President.  That  is  an  issue  now  in  the 
Presidential  campaigning  across  the 
land.  The  budget  that  I  have  offered,  the 
alternative,  is  $500  miUion  more  for  de- 
fense than  the  Carter  budget  as  reesti- 
mated  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice. It  spends  more  on  national  defense 
than  the  President  requests.  So  it  is 
hardly  a  more  liberal  budget  than  that 
proposed  by  the  President. 

It  provides  more  outlays  than  the 
Carter  budget  as  reestimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  OflQce  to  the  tune 
of  $5.3  bilhon.  So  this  is  hardly  a  "lib- 
eral" alternative.  It  is  simply.  I  beUeve, 
a  rational  alternate  budget  based  upon 
more  sensible  priorities  than  the  propos- 
al placed  before  the  Senate  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee. 

For  all  these  reasons  and  many  more. 
I  urge  adoption  of  my  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
many  of  us  would  agree  with  some  of  the 
objectives  Senator  Cranston  has  in 
mind.  We  would  all  like  to  see  our  de- 
fense expenditures  go  down.  We  would 
all  like  to  do  more  in  the  social  area. 
The  problem  is  that  the  real  world  we 
live  in  makes  it  very  difficult  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  for  many  years,  at  least 
the  last  20  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
been  increasing  its  defense  expenditures, 
in  real  terms,  by  something  like  4  per- 
cent a  year.  During  that  time,  the 
United  States  has  been  holding  its  de- 
fense effort  almost  level.  In  other  words, 
we  are  spending  the  same  amount  of 
dollars  now  in  constant  dollars  as  we 
were  back  around  1960. 

There  was  a  time  during  the  Vietnam 
war  period  when  our  effort  increased.  As 
soon  as  that  war  was  over,  however,  we 
cut  back.  The  Soviet  Union  has  gone 
right  on  increasing  its  defense  spending 
and  now  we  face  the  very  distasteful  ne- 
cessity of  playing  catchup  and  increas- 
ing our  defense  efforts  so  that  we  will 
not  be  perceived  by  the  world  as  having 
lost  our  interest  in  maintaining  peace 
in  the  free  world. 


serve  has  been  following  was  almost 
certain  to  produce  unemployment  since 
high  interest  rates  mean  there  is  not 
money  for  housing  or  many  other  kinds 
of  investments.  The  result  has  been  that 
housing  has  virtually  stopped.  The  pur- 
chase of  automobiles  Is  down  dramati- 
cally and  unemployment  has  Increased 
as  a  consequence. 

This  budget,  frankly,  was  based  on 
the  expectation  of  a  recession.  We  have 
assumed  that  unemployment  would  rise 
to  somewhere  around  7.5  percent  during 
1980.  We  feel  that  the  April  unemploy- 
ment rise  indicates  clearly  that  the  pe- 
riod of  economic  expansion  has  ended 
temporarily.  However,  we  need  to  be  a 
little  cautious  about  assuming  that  this 
situation  requires  any  change  in  our  fls- 
cal policy. 

It  is  very  likely  that  monetary  policy 
will  change.  We  already  see  interest 
rates  coming  down.  This  means  that 
housing  will  pick  up  again  shortly,  jobs 
will  be  created,  and,  hopefully,  the  eco- 
nomic slowdown  will  not  be  too  serious. 

In  this  budget  resolution,  we  resolved 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  spending  level  in  or- 
der to  slow  inflation  and  provide  the 
Federal  Reserve  some  flexibility  to  ease 
monetary  policy.  When  we  worked  on 
this  resolution  we  were  faced  with  a 
rate  of  infiation.  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  of  up  around  18  percent. 
There  is  simply  no  way  this  Nation's 
economic  institutions  can  survive  an  in- 
flation rate  of  that  magnitude.  It  re- 
mains, I  believe,  the  highest  priority  for 
this  country  to  fight  infiation,  to  estab- 
lish a  stable,  economic  policy.  This 
budget  still  needs  to  address  that  prob- 
lem as  its  highest  priority. 

I  believe  the  policy  that  we  have  set. 
the  fiscal  policy  we  have  adopted,  is  be- 
ginning to  have  its  intended  effect.  The 
New  York  Times  this  morning  reports 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  eliminated 
the  interest  rate  charge  on  the  money  it 
lends  to  the  larger  banks.  This  action 
will  lower  borrowing  cost  and  hasten 
the  already  sharp  decline  in  interest 
rates  that  began  2  weeks  ago. 

I  remind  the  Senator  from  California 
that  the  prime  rate  has  declined  2 '2  per- 
centage points  in  the  last  2  weeks,  and 
Treasury  bills  have  come  down  a  dra- 
matic 5  percentage  points.  So  already 
we  are  seeing  money  being  more  avail- 
able, we  are  seeing  the  cost  of  borrow- 
ing come  down,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it 
is  only  a  brief  period  before  the  private 
sector  will  begin  to  react  to  these  more 
favorable  conditions  and  we  will  see  our 
economy  begin  to  stabilize. 

In  my  opinion,  the  best  policy  for  Con- 
gress is  to  remain  firm  on  its  policy  of 
restraint,  and  in  this  way  encourage  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  ease  interest  rates 
further.  Lower  interest  rates  will  cer- 
tainly revive  the  construction  industry, 
as  I  have  said.  This  is  responsible  for 
about  half   of  our   present  unemploy- 


ment. More  activity  In  construction 
should  ease  the  stress  on  the  economy, 
particularly  if  we  can  see  the  same  kind 
of  recovery  In  the  automobile  industry 
that  lower  interest  rates  should  bring. 

There  will  be  new  cars  introduced  this 
fall  or  later  this  summer  and.  hopefully, 
they  will  be  eagerly  received  by  the  mar- 
ket This  certainly  will  help  the  imem- 
ployment  problems  in  the  automobile 
industry,  which  are  more  serious,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  that  we  do  not 
want  to  take  actions  that  are  unneces- 
sarily harsh  on  the  poor  in  our  society. 
However.  I  believe  that  the  high  and 
rising  inflation  is  a  crueler  and  more  de- 
structive result  than  our  present  brief 
period  of  slow  economic  growth. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  have  to  look  at 
two  realities:  One  Is  the  reality  that  we 
need  to  be  doing  more  in  the  defense 
area,  and  this  budget  does  that  We 
change  our  defense  policy  for  the  first 
time  in  trying  to  bring  our  level  of 
spending  up  to  the  point  that  we  will 
again  be  able  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  serious  about  main- 
taining peace  in  the  world. 

The  second  reality  is  that  while,  tem- 
porarily, we  do  have  economic  stresses 
and  while,  temporarily,  unemployment 
is  rising,  I  feel  that  by  reUining  the  fls- 
cal policies  this  budget  establishes,  we 
.shall  probably  help  low-income  people 
and  those  who  are  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  economic  scale  more  than  we  would 
if  we  went  along  with  the  pohcies  Sen- 
ator Cranston  recommends.  These  poli- 
cies would  have  the  effect  of  exacerbat- 
ing inflation  and  working  the  greatest 
hardships  on  those  least  able  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  stresses  that  infla- 
tion brings. 

Again.  I  say  that  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  position  the  Senator  takes.  I 
believe  that  the  policy  he  recommends, 
however,  is  not  the  right  policy  for  these 
times. 

(Mr.  EXON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI   I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  basically,  in  summary, 
rather  than  address  the  effect  of  the 
Cranston  amendment  on  the  social  pro- 
grams, which  I  think  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  has  talked  about — and 
they  are  rather  straightforward  and  ob- 
viously, this  proposal  would  Increase  a 
number  of  them — I  would  rather  speak 
about  what  it  is  going  to  do  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  what  it  is  going  to  do 
to  this  budgetr— two  basic  principles. 

Everyone  should  know  that,  while 
Senator  Cranston's  amendment  cuts  a 
signiflcant  timount  of  money  out  of  our 
military  preparedness — namely,  $8.4  bil- 
lion out  of  budget  authority  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  the  year  1981— he  still 
recommends  that  we  spend  more  than 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion. So.  on  the  one  hand,  while  this 
amendment  would  seek.  In  this  Sena- 
tor's opinion,  to  reverse  exactly  the  one 
signiflcant  policy  change  made  in  this 
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then  vote  with  the  Budget  Canmittee,  a     eral  lack  of  military  readiness  is  today    administration  more  interested  in  pro- 
modest  cut  in  the  trend  line  growth  of     a  shocking  hidden  cancer  ercxling  our    moting  the  political  illusion  of  outlay 
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budget  resolution  by  cutting  defense 
substantially,  it  is  not  enough  for  the 
Senator  from  California.  That  savings 
that  he  is  going  to  take  out  of  defense 
is  not  enough.  He  is  going  to  add  $3.9 
billion  more,  and  he  says  we  are  just 
going  to  have  more  revenue.  Whatever 
his  assumptions  are,  everybody  ought  to 
understand  that  Senator  Cranston  wants 
to  take  these  billions  out  of  defense. 

He  is  very  concerned  that  our  social 
programs  do  not  have  enough  money. 
so  he  puts  all  that  into  social  programs! 
TTien  he  says  that  is  not  enough,  he 
wants  to  find  some  more  to  put  in  there. 
So  he  changes  our  revenue  assumptions 
from  $612.9  biUion  to  a  higher  number 
so  he  can  find  $3.9  billion  more  to  put 
in  those  social  programis. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  my  good  friend 
from  Oklahoma  that  we  could  do  every- 
thing if  there  were  no  end  to  money,  if 
the  taxpayers  of  America  were  not  con- 
cerned about  excessive  taxation,  if  we 
were  not  already  at  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  level,  balancing  a  budget  at 
the  highest  level  of  taxation  on  the 
American  people  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States. 

At  one  point,  we  were  arguing.  I  say 
to  the  Presiding  Officer,  he  and  I.  in  his 
capacity  as  Senator  from  Nebraska,  that 
we  were  at  the  second  highest  level,  be- 
cause during  the  Secwid  World  War, 
when  we  were  totally  mobilized  to  win! 
we  were  taxing  the  American  people  at 
a  higher  level  than  proposed  here.  But 
we  had  to  increase  our  revenue  measures 
to  come  in  with  a  surplus.  We  had  a  good 
economy  and  we  had  the  President's  $10 
billion  or  $11  billion. 

Now,  we  are  at  the  highest  level  of 
taxation  in  the  history  of  the  Republic 
to  come  up  with  our  balanced  budget 
plus  a  surplus  of  $ll-plus  billion  that  we 
shall  get  if  the  import  fee  remains  in 
effect  and  is  collected. 

That  is  not  enough  for  the  Senator 
from  California.  We  can  find  some  more 
revenue,  he  says,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  another  $4  billion.  So  we  are  going 
to  take  that  new  $4  billion  that  he  finds 
in  this  money  that  we  are  going  to  take 
out  of  defense,  and  we  are  going  to  put 
that  aU  combined  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  the  social  programs  of  this 
coimtry  is  significantly  cut. 

They  have  not  been  growing  very  fast 
anyway,  Mr.  President,  as  we  all  know 
They  have,  for  the  last  20  years,  been 
the  social  conscience  of  America.  That  is 
good  that  we  have  one.  It  has  prompted 
us  to  concern  ourselves  with  spreading 
the  blessings  of  this  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, through  Government,  to  our  people 
through  funcUons  like  CETA,  like  food 
stamps,  like  social  security,  highway 
programs— they  all  have  good  goals 
They  are  aU  wcmderful  programs.  They 
have  just  been  growing  like  Topsy. 
*u^Y^'  ^^  Budget  Committee  said  Is 
that  it  is  time  to  take  a  good,  hard  look 
at  one  of  the.  if  not  the,  principal  and 
most  significant  functions  of  a  national 
government:  that  is,  our  national 
defense. 

For  15  years,  while  we  concerned  our- 
selves with  spending  our  taxpayers' 
doUare  for  our  people,  we  effectively  per- 
mitted our  national  defense  to  be  funded 
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at  about  2.5  percent  less  each  year,  if 
we  use  real  dollars,  about  2.5  percent 
less  than  the  previous  year.  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  already  answered 
the  question;  it  is  time  for  us  to  answer 
it ;  Is  America  safer  today  than  we  were 
15  years  ago?  Is  America's  defense  as 
adequate  today  as  it  was  15  years  ago? 
I  think  the  American  people,  with 
their  good,  intuitive  sense,  have  said,  no. 
this  is  a  more  dangerous  world  for 
America,  for  freedom,  for  our  national 
interest  than  it  was  15  years  ago. 

Without  going  to  all  the  experts  we 
have  gone  to,  the  American  people  also 
said.  And  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  weaker 
tiian  it  was  15  years  ago;  it  is  stronger. 
I  think  they  are  saying  to  this  Con- 
gress; If  that  is  true,  why  do  you  not 
do  something  about  it? 

The  main,  simple  fact  is  that  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget^-and  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  part  of  it,  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  with 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  our 
new  chairman— the  HolUngs-Domenici 
amendment  set  the  mark  for  this  func- 
tion. It  sets  a  mark  that  clearly  changes 
the  trend  line  of  the  use  of  American 
taxes  and  says  we  have  had  enough  of 
an  inferior  American  military  prepared- 
ness. 

A  country  as  great  as  ours,  that  can 
afford  to  spend  as  it  has  on  all  kinds  of 
programs,  a  country  with  three  times 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  perhaps  three  and  a  half  times, 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  itself  to  be  be- 
hind the  Soviet  Union  in  aU  kinds  of 
conventional  weaponry,  maintenance 
weapons  systems,  standing  mihtary, 
tanks,  Soviet  navy  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  budget  reso- 
lution is  that  we  are  not  going  to  take 
chances.  If  we  are  going  to  overspend, 
we  are  going  to  overspend  on  the  side 
of  bemg  sure  that  we  move— the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  those  that  procure  and 
those  that  run  our  military — we  are  go- 
ing to  have  it  second   to  none  again. 
We  are  also  suggesting  in  this  amend- 
ment that  if  we  want  an  AU-'Volunteer 
Army,  we  had  better  face  up  to  the  facts 
and  pay  for  it.  The  budget  resolution  as- 
sumes that  the  military  personnel,  the 
men  and  women  in  uniform  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  ought  to  be  paid  a  living  wage 
It  suggests  that  if  the  American  people 
knew  that  we  were  underpaying  our  All- 
Volunteer  Army  to  the  extent  that  we 
have  thousands  of  mUitary  families  on 
food  stamps,   if   they   knew   that,   they 
would  be  here  insisting  that  we  increase 
this  budget.  If  they  knew  that  we  are 
thousands  of  petty  officers  short  because 
they  leave  after  many  years  of  experi- 
ence because  we  have  a  miserable  incen- 
tive pay  program  for  our  military,  they 
would  be  here. 

The  American  taxpayer  would  be  here. 
He  would  show  us  where  to  cut.  I  guaran- 
tee they  would  not  be  cutting  the  pay  of 
the  military  like  we  have  for  the  past  5 
years. 

This  budget  mark  says.  "You  pay  the 
mUitary.  give  them  a  significant  across- 
the-board  pay  raise,  put  in  place  a  sensi- 


tive pay  system  to  keep  the  middle  man- 
agement personnel,  be  that  in  the  Navy 
Army,  or  Air  FVirce." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  An  additional  5  min- 
utes. 

This  biU  also  speaks  loudly  for  the 
American  people.  They  are  saying,  "We 
are  tired.  We  are  tired  of  training  our 
pilots  to  fly  the  most  sophisticated  weap- 
ons in  the  world  only  to  find  after  they 
have  a  few  years  of  experience  that  they 
have  to  leave  the  military  because  we  will 
not  pay  them." 

It  says,  "We  do  not  want  any  more  of 
that." 

It  also  says  that  it  is  time  to  recognize 
that  we  made  a  tremendous  mistake  5 
years  ago  when  we  cut  back  on  Navy 
shipbuilding. 

It  says  that  we  are  not  going  to  put 
up  with  that. 

The  greatest  productive  nation  on 
Earth  and  we  can  hear  people  getting  up 
and  talking  about  a  recession,  talking 
about  our  lack  of  productivity. 

The  American  economy  in  a  recession 
is  three  times  better  than  the  economy 
of  our  adversary  in  the  world. 

We  hear  people  talk  about  our  not 
being  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  our  mili- 
tary, to  pay  for  new  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  comment  on 
one  other  thing.  We  hear  our  wonderful 
friends  in  the  Senate,  and  I  respect  them 
dearly,  stand  up  and  say  that  they  are 
also  for  a  strong  military.  But  they  do 
not  want  any  waste. 

So,  year  after  year,  because  somebody 
comes  forth  with  the  rhetoric,  "We  do 
not  want  any  waste."  we  cut  the  military. 
The  problem  is  tliat  the  waste  is  still 
there  and  the  military's  necessities  have 
been  chopped  to  pieces. 

Where  are  those  who  want  to  cut  the 
military  when  it  comes  to  talking  about 
waste  in  the  domestic  programs  of 
America?  I  ask  each  one  of  them  who  are 
so  filled  with  rhetoric  about  needing 
competitive  bidding,  needing  to  make 
sure  we  manage  the  weapons  system  pro- 
curement better. 

We  recognize  all  that.  Why  were  they 
not  saying  the  same  thing  when  the  social 
program  went  up  2.400  percent  in  6  or  7 
years?  Why  did  they  not  cut  it  8  percent 
or  10  percent  and  say  that  there  is  ob- 
vious waste  in  it,  too? 

I,  for  one,  acknowledge  there  is  waste 
in  everything  the  Federal  Government 
does.  But  I  am  not  going  to  be  part  of 
permitting  America's  military  unprepar- 
edness  in  this  kind  of  risky  world.  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  by  and  watch  it  go 
through  another  decade  of  being  chopped 
to  pieces,  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  decade 
and  a  half. 

That  is  why  I  think  the  most  historic 
thing  the  budget  resolution  does  is  un- 
equivocally turn  the  trend  line  on  mili- 
tary preparedness  upward  6  full  percent 
real  growth.  That  means,  for  everyone  to 
understand,  infiation  plus  6  percent. 

Now,  if  anyone  does  not  want  to  put 
that  much  in  mihtary.  then  vote  for  Sen- 
ator Cranston's  anxendment  and  start  it 
right  back  down  the  trend  line,  where  it 
has  been  for  15  years. 
If  we  want  to  do  something  historic. 
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then  vote  with  the  Budget  Committee,  a 
modest  cut  in  the  trend  line  growth  of 
social  programs  and  a  dramatic  increase 
in  expenditures  for  the  military. 

No  if's,  and's,  or  but's.  The  choice  is 
clear.  A  modest  cut  in  social  programs,  a 
significant  increase  in  military  prepared- 
ness. Yes  or  no. 

If  we  adopt  Senator  Cranston's 
amendment  we  want  neither.  If  we  do 
not  want  the  modest  cut  in  the  social 
programs,  if  we  think  that  is  too  severe, 
and  back  what  we  took  out  of  military 
and  $3.9  bilhon  more  that  he  finds  by 
changing  our  revenue  figures. 

So,  this  offers  everyone  in  this  body  a 
clear,  not  compUcated,  issue  of  what  they 
want  to  be  for  in  voting  budget  priorities 
and  assumptions  for  expenditures  in  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution  is 
Congress'  tool  for  setting  fiscal  priorities, 
for  identifying  those  national  responsi- 
bilities which  demand  the  highest  atten- 
tion. The  budget  resolution  now  xmder 
consideration  treats  national  defense  as 
our  most  pressing  budget  priority.  The 
fiscal  year  1981  first  budget  resolution 
recommends  targets  for  function  050: 
National  defense,  of  $173.4  billion  in  bud- 
get authority  and  $155.7  billion  in  out- 
lays. This  is  an  increase  of  $8.9  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $5.2  billion  in 
outlays  over  the  President's  revised 
March  request  for  national  defense.  The 
budget  resolution  recommends  increases 
to  the  President's  defense  budget  request 
based  on  assessments  of  specific  deficien- 
cies in  our  defense  posture.  These  de- 
ficiencies are  well  known  to  all  who  have 
taken  the  time  to  learn  the  alarming 
status  of  our  mihtary  readiness. 

Mihtary  manpower  problems,  both  new 
recruitment  and  retention  of  experienced 
personnel,  are  reaching  an  unparalleled 
level  in  the  services  today.  As  many  ex- 
perts have  correctly  noted,  the  United 
States  has  not  kept  the  bargain  it  made 
with  the  Armed  Forces  when  the  All-Vol- 
unteer Force  concept  was  instituted.  The 
Government  has  not  kept  mihtary  pay 
and  other  benefits  equal  with  other  de- 
velopments in  the  economy.  Whatever 
rationalizations  and  excuses  may  be 
made  to  refute  this  situation,  the  fact 
remains  that  people  are  "voting  with 
their  feet"  and  leaving  the  service  in 
record  numbers. 

Our  tactical  air  forces  are  not  being 
maintained  at  adequate  levels.  Both  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy  are  not  even  re- 
ceiving sufficient  new  aircraft  to  replace 
those  lost  through  aging  and  accidents. 

Our  naval  forces,  combatants  and  sup- 
port vessels,  are  actually  shrinking  at  a 
time  when  our  farthest  global  interests 
are  most  in  jeopardy  and  the  U.S.  Navy 
will  bear  the  bnint  of  the  responsibiUty 
to  protect  them. 

Ammunition  and  missile  inventories, 
seriously  depleted  in  previous  years,  have 
never  been  fully  restored.  Now  we  face 
the  prospect  of  military  confrontation 
and  combat  in  which  we  would  be  unable 
to  sustain  our  military  presence  with  any 
certainty. 

Military  operations  and  maintenance 
funds,  the  favorite  budget  "whipping 
boy"  year  after  year  have  been  cut  so 
often  and  so  consistently  that  our  gen- 


eral lack  of  military  readiness  is  today 
a  shocking  hidden  cancer  eroding  our 
national  security  posture. 

Mihtary  construction  funds,  a  little- 
noticed  but  important  aspect  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  have  been  cut  for  so  long 
that  major  parts  of  our  defense  posture's 
physical  infrastructure  are  deteriorating 
to  the  point  that  a  massive  new  construc- 
tion program  may  be  necessary  in  the 
near  future. 

The  United  States  virtually  abandoned 
the  strategic  military  arena  for  10  years, 
allowing  the  Soviets  to  capture  superior- 
ity in  several  important  areas  of  capa- 
bihty  while  we  clung  to  the  hope  that 
arms  control  would  somehow  rescue  us 
from  our  deteriorating  situation. 

Mr.  President,  few  of  these  deficien- 
cies, which  threaten  the  very  basis  of 
U.S.  security,  were  addressed  by  the  ad- 
ministration's original  Januarj'  defense 
request,  and  the  revised  March  request 
actually  exacerbates  existing  force  prob- 
lems in  its  rush  to  compensate  for  thf^ 
expanded  tempo  of  Indian  Ocean  opera- 
tions. I  would  hke  to  comment,  in  this 
regard,  upon  an  issue  which  has  increas- 
ingly occupied  my  thoughts  and  my  con- 
cern. The  same  concern  was  expressed 
very  succinctly  by  William  F.  Buckley. 
Jr.  in  a  Washington  Post  article: 

Was  the  recent  desert  rescue  missions 
failure  In  Iran  an  expression,  technically 
and  symbolically,  of  the  deterioration  of 
military  posture? 

The  question  is  appropriate.  The  SALT 
decade  appears  to  have  had  a  perverse 
effect  on  our  entire  attitude  toward  mil- 
itary preparedness — as  if  arms  control 
negotiations  have  somehow  eliminated 
the  responsibility  to  maintain  a  national 
defense  posture.  I  am  afraid  we  have 
reaped  the  rewards  of  our  lax  attention 
to  the  necessity  of  a  dynamic  defense 
posture. 

Responding  to  congressional  concern 
regarding  Soviet  military  advances,  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
previewed  a  fiscal  year  1981  defense  re- 
quest last  December  and  proudly  alleged 
that  it  represented  "an  increase  of  nearly 
5.6  percent  after  infiation"  in  budget  au- 
thority. The  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
clared that : 

Should  our  assumptions  as  to  future  in- 
flation, on  which  the  program  as  based,  later 
prove  to  have  been  underestimated,  the  Ad- 
ministration will  take  appropriate  action  to 
preserve  the  Integrity  of  this  program.  .  .  .  We 
mean  to  see  that  this  program  Is  carried  out. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1981  state 
of  the  Union  message  to  the  Congress 
claimed  a  real  growth  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent. The  President  declared  that  it  was 
"imperative  that  the  Congress  approve 
this  strong  defense  budget  without  any 
reduction,"  and  he  allowed  as  how  he 
was  setting  a  growth  rate  for  defense 
that  he  could  "sustain  over  the  long 
haul." 

Prom  this  point  on.  Mr.  President,  the 
Carter  fiscal  year  1981  defense  claims  be- 
gan to  erode  at  an  amazing  rate.  Only  a 
few  weeks  later,  the  figure  of  5  percent 
real  growth  w£is  abandoned  as  the  ad- 
ministration slid  back  to  the  3 -percent 
NATO-related  resil  growth  target.  Even 
this  proved  false  as  a  DOD  memo  printed 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  revealed  the 


administration  more  interested  in  pro- 
motmg  the  political  illusion  of  outlay 
estimates  and  inventing  convenient  in- 
flation estimates  in  order  to  create  an 
artificial  claim  of  3.1  percent  real 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  given  up  any 
hope  of  learning  what  the  administra- 
tion s  true  defense  plans  are.  The  shift- 
ing sands  of  the  Carter  defense  budget 
set  a  new  record  for  complete  illogic  on 
April  22  when  President  Carter  sent  a  let- 
ter to  House  Speaker  O'Neill  opposing 
the  Holt  amendment  and  supporting  the 
Obey  amendment  to  the  House  budget 
resolution.  The  Holt  amendment,  which 
the  President  opposed,  would  have  In- 
creased the  defense  budget  target  over 
the  President's  March  request  by  $2.1  bil- 
hon in  budget  authority  find  $2.5  bilhon 
in  outlays. 

In  the  same  document,  the  President 
then  supported  the  Obey  amendment 
which  actually  proposed  cutting  the  de- 
fense budget  target  below  the  Presi- 
dent's March  budget  by  $3.9  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $2.5  biUion  in  out- 
lays. The  Obey  amendment  was  even 
$900  million  below  the  President's  origi- 
nal January  defense  budget  request  in 
budget  authority.  Plainly  put.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Jimmy  Carter  went  on  record  en- 
dorsing a  dramatic  slashing  of  his  own 
pre-Afghanistan  defense  request.  The 
whole  episode  would  be  humorous  if  its 
potential  consequences  were  not  so  seri- 
ous for  U.S.  defense  planning. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  amazed  by  the  at- 
titude of  anyone  who  continues  to  op- 
pose an  increase  in  U.S.  defense  prepar- 
edness in  the  face  of  the  existing  situa- 
tion. What  will  it  take  to  awaken  these 
individuals  to  the  degree  to  which  our 
defense  potential  and  our  global  posi- 
tion have  eroded?  The  fact  that  real 
US.  defense  spending  has  decreased  as 
our  threats  increase  appears  not  to  both- 
er them.  What  will?  They  appear  to  re- 
gard our  defense  posture  as  something 
comparable  to  new  pubhc  housing  pro- 
grams; as  if  national  security  was  some- 
thing we  have  the  option  to  forego  de- 
pending on  the  state  of  the  economy. 

It  is  puzzling  to  listen  to  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  seek  to  cut  the  budg- 
et resolution's  defense  target.  What  is 
their  reasoning?  Do  they  deny  the  real- 
ity of  the  U.S.  military  deficiencies  I 
have  already  cited?  Some  evidently  feel 
that  there  is  some  equality  principle  that 
demands  that  basic  defense  needs  be 
slighted  so  that  all  domestic  spending 
programs  can  also  be  covered  within 
overall  fiscal  constraints.  Seeing  to  the 
adequacy  and  credibiUty  of  the  common 
defense  is  the  first  priority  of  any  gov- 
ernment. I  cannot  accept  the  abandon- 
ment of  priorities  espoused  by  those  who 
seek  to  cut  the  defense  target  in  this 
resolution.  Any  view  that  our  mjmad  of 
domestic  spending  programs  must  have 
a  higher  priority  than  national  defense 
refiects  a  severe  misunderstanding  by 
people  with  the  mistaken  belief  that  we 
are  still  back  in  the  late  1950's  when  the 
United  States  was  the  preeminent  and 
imthreatened  military  power  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  especially  serious  is  the 
view  of  some  people  that  the  Pentagon  is 
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particularly  wasteful,  as  if  the  mainte- 
nance   of   defense    capabOity    was    in- 


We  sometimes  seem  to  think  we  can 
separate  defense  and  social  services.  He 


in  1980  and  asked  them  to  fill  out  their 
own  budget   and  answer  two  or  three 
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It  in-     mendation  to  the  Senate  itself  as  to  what 


system;  our  free  institutions  which  per- 
mit   criticism,    the    expression    of    self- 
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particularly  wasteful,  as  if  the  mainte- 
nance of  defense  capabOity  was  in- 
herently useless,  and  that  the  country's 
defense  must  presumably  be  penalized 
for  the  fact  that  the  DOD  is  as  prone  to 
ineflBciency  as  any  other  large  bureauc- 
racy. I  will  not  attempt  to  defend  the 
management  of  the  DOD.  any  more 
than  I  would  try  to  defend  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  We  must  continue  to 
demand  improvements  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  DOD.  But  if  some  waste 
is  the  consequence  of  seeing  to  our  de- 
fense needs  as  these  improvements 
evolve,  then  that  is  a  fact  which  we  must 
accommodate.  I  cannot  accept  the  alter- 
native theory  that  as  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency robs  the  defense  budget  of  some 
effectiveness  the  Congress  should  further 
cut  the  budget  by  some  corresponding 
amount  as  some  type  of  penalty. 

The  most  amazing  argument  against 
the  budget  resolution's  defense  target  is 
that  it  exceeds  the  President's  request. 
In  my  mind  that  is  a  point  in  the  resolu- 
tion's favor.  The  President's  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  original  or  revLsed.  is  not 
adequate  in  any  respect.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress the  Nation's  economic  problems 
correctly  and  it  does  not  present  an  ade- 
quate approach  to  our  defense  require- 
ments. 

If  the  Carter  fiscal  year  1981-85  de- 
fense program  is  regarded  as  the  U.S 
national  security  blueprint  for  the 
1980's  the  message  it  sends  is  that  the 
United  States  is  more  interested  in  ap- 
pearance than  substance,  more  intent  on 
manipulating  numbers  to  create  the  ap- 
pearance of  defense  improvements  than 
in  meeting  real  U.S.  defense  posture 
needs.  This  administration  has  con- 
sistently been  incapable  of  identifying, 
establishing,  and  Dursuine:  national 
security  priorities  and  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  ac- 
knowledge that  there  must  be  a  different 
standard  for  the  national  defense  infra- 
structure of  our  country — which  ad- 
dresses a  threat  against  which  we  must 
remain  uncompromisingly  resolute — as 
opposed  to  the  various  domestic  bu- 
reaucracies of  the  Federal  Government 
whose  activities  can  afford  to  fluctuate 
with  the  cycles  in  our  economy  without 
risking  our  national  defense  and  global 
position.  The  rest  of  the  world  is  not 
closely  watching  the  year-to-year  em- 
phasis we  give  to  our  many  domestic 
programs.  However,  our  allies  need  to  see 
and  our  adversaries  must  see  a  strong, 
coherent,  and  consistent  defense  budget 
and  military  posture  maintained  as  the 
most  potent  symbol  of  U.S.  global  pres- 
ence, commitment,  and  resolve 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  1  additional  minute  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
not  have  been  on  the  floor  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  made  what 
I  thought  was  one  of  the  most  profound 
statements  I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 


We  sometimes  seem  to  think  we  can 
separate  defense  and  social  services.  He 
made  the  statement,  and  I  think  I  am 
quoting  him  precisely : 

The  greatest  social  service  any  government 
can  do  for  Its  citizens  Is  to  assure  their 
security. 

I  think  we  need  to  keep  that  La  mind 
here.  We  can  talk  all  we  want  about 
doing  good  things  for  people,  but  if  we 
allow  our  defense  to  fall  into  such  dis- 
array that  we  can  no  longer  provide  for 
the  services  of  our  people,  all  other 
things  will  be  relatively  meaningless. 

I  believe  the  Senator  will  agree  with 
me  that  that  is  really  the  situation  that 
could  develop  if  we  do  not  change  our 
defense  effort. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  floor  manager  to  yield  me  2  minutes 
more. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Surely. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  Sena- 
tor Bellmon  that  I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  the  very  profound  statement  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  made. 

I  think  we  completely  underestimate 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 
I  beheve  they,  right  now,  by  a  compelling 
majority,  sense  that  America  is  unsafe 
in  a  very  dangerous  world. 

I  do  not  think  they  need  any  big  ex- 
planation. I  do  not  think  they  say  that 
we  were  once  dominant  in  the  world  and 
we  want  to  be  that  again,  and  tell  every- 
one what  to  do. 

I  think  the  good  commonsense  of 
Americans  are  saying  that  something  is 
wrong  when  the  destiny  of  so  many 
countries  in  the  world  is  being  influ- 
enced directly,  or  covertly,  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  when  they  are  so  present  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  when  they  are  in  Afghan- 
istan, right  in  the  middle  of  the  energy 
reserves  of  the  world  that  we  could  not 
survive  without — and  the  Senator  knows 
that. 

I  think  it  is  just  our  turn  to  follow 
what  our  people  clearly  sense,  that  they 
do  not  want  to  take  a  risk  with  our 
freedom.  They  know  freedom  is  hard.  It 
demands  a  lot  of  responsibility,  is  fragile 
in  a  world  filled  with  dictators.  But 
somehow,  they  are  frightened  today, 
and  I  believe  they  are  frightened  pre- 
cisely because  of  what  we  just  described, 
a  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  has 
been  prone  to  find  excuses  rather  than 
spend  money  for  military  preparedness, 
find  social  needs  that  come  first. 

Now  we  find  ourselves,  in  most  re- 
spects, second  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
direct  capacity,  parity,  and  strategic, 
and  inferior  in  conventional  weapons. 

I  close  by  saying  that  when  I  speak 
of  the  American  people's  good  sense,  I 
want  to  speak  about  just  a  few  people. 
New  Mexicans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  One  minute. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  My  New  Mexicans, 
5.000  of  them,  answered  a  survey  where 
I  gave  them  a  budget,  Mr.  President. 

I  cut  the  budget  into  pieces  out  of  a 
pie.  I  told  them  what  we  were  spending 


in  1980  and  asked  them  to  fill  out  their 
own  budget  and  answer  two  or  three 
simple  questions. 

I  think  that  what  I  have  just  described 
about  Americans  is  true  in  spades  about 
New  Mexicans:  75  percent  said,  "Spend 
more  on  military,  not  less."  At  the  same 
time,  68  percent  to  70  percent  said, 
"Spend  less  on  social  programs,  not 
more." 

I  think  they  clearly  understand  that 
a  great  power  like  America  should  not 
be  taking  the  risk  over  budgets  hke  this 
when  it  comes  to  militar>'  preparedness. 
They  are  saying,  "We  will  pay  it.  You 
budget  it  and  you  appropriate  it.  We 
don't  want  a  military  that  is  second  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  we  don't  want 
servicemen  on  food  stamps  and  subsidies, 
and  we  don't  want  master  sergeants  and 
petty  officers  quitting  with  20  years  of 
service  because  you  can't  pay  them 
enough.  Find  a  way." 

That  is  what  we  did  in  this  budget. 
We  should  leave  it  alone. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co would  not  deliberately  misrepresent 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia nor  the  purpose  or  intent  or 
specifics  of  his  amendment. 

However,  to  the  careless  listener,  there 
would  be  a  very  great  misunderstanding 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California  because  of  the  lack  of  care 
with  which  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico chose  his  words. 

I  have  not  suggested  cutting  national 
defense.  I  have  suggested  cutting  na- 
tional defense  below  a  figure  taken  out 
of  the  air  by  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
have  proposed  spending  more  than 
President  Carter  has  suggested.  I  pro- 
pose in  my  amendment  spending  more 
for  national  defense  to  give  us  an  addi- 
tional strength. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  says  that 
the  Budget  Committee  picks  the  figure 
out  of  the  air.  The  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee recommended  an  even  higher 
figure  than  the  Budget  Committee.  Is 
the  Senator  suggesting  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  picked  the  figure  out 
of  the  air?  If  he  is.  I  would  like  to  set 
him  straight  on  that,  on  his  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  did  not  provide  details  as  to 
what  the  sum  they  suggested  would  be 
used  for  in  its  recommendation  to  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  will  provide  that  for 
the  Senator,  because  I  assure  him  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Senator  Stennis. 
never  picks  anything  out  of  the  air. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Armed  Services 
Committee  requested  a  specific  figure 
from  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  but. 
it  did  not  provide  backup.  It  did  not  in- 
dicate what  that  money  would  be  used 
for. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  differ  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  I  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  a  letter  which  outlined  the  vari- 
ous areas  this  spending  could  cover,  and 
I  would  be  delighted  to  get  more  specific 
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with  the  Senator  from  California.  It  in- 
cludes a  type  of  aircraft  manufactured 
in  his  State. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Was  that  a  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  or  was  it  an 
adopted  proposal  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee? 

Mr.  TOWER.  It  was  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  considered  was 
needed  to  cover  various  specified  areas 
of  expenditure. 

Would  the  Senator  like  me  to  respond 
to  his  question? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  identified  that,  over 
and  above  the  revised  budget  that  was 
presented,  we  would  require  $1.4  billion 
more  simply  to  restore  Air  Force  air- 
craft procurement  to  last  year's  plan — 
that  is  to  say.  just  to  bring  the  type  of 
aircraft  production  up  to  last  year's 
plan.  We  would  require  $1.2  billion  ad- 
ditional for  naval  aircraft  and  $1.5  bil- 
lion more  for  shipbuilding,  simply  to 
maintain  our  narrow  maritime  edge  into 
the  mid-1980's.  based  on  last  year's  tes- 
timony to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee or  prior  to  President  Carter's  new 
commitment  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

We  determined  that  we  would  require 
$1.1  billion  more  for  aircraft  spares  for 
the  Air  Force  alone,  for  peacetime  readi- 
ness and  for  absolute  minimum  war  re- 
serve. 

If  the  Senator  would  like,  we  could 
show  him  a  stack  of  newspaper  articles 
noting  how  aircraft  are  currently  being 
cannibalized  to  keep  them  in  the  air  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  enough  spare  parts. 
Also,  a  minimum  of  $600  million  more 
for  ordnance  to  reach  one-sixth  of  the 
DOD  requirement  for  war  reserves. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  ask  if  that  is  an 
oificial  statement  from  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  or  the  contents  of  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  Budget  Committee  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  TOWER.  This  is  what  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  identified.  There 
is  no  official  authorization  bill,  and  that 
is  the  only  thing  that  speaks  absolutely 
officially. 

What  the  Senator  said  was  that  this 
was  picked  out  of  the  air,  and  I  am  tell- 
ing the  Senator  that  it  was  not.  It  is 
based  on  hard,  cold  facts.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  is  not  going  to  pick 
something  out  of  the  air 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  -What  does  the  word 
"identified"  mean?  That  does  not  mean 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Texas 
did  not  suggest  it  was  an  action  taken 
by  the  committee.  Certainly,  the  arrival 
at  a  budget  figure  was  determined  by  the 
committee,  and  it  was  based  not  on  thin 
air,  as  the  Senator  suggests.  He  suggests 
that  17  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  are  a  bunch  of  irresponsible 
nincompoops  and  that  they  just  dreamed 
up  a  figure. 

I  am  telling  the  Senator  what  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  what  was  identified  as  our  problem 
area.  That  is  why,  by  a  vote  of  13  to  2, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  arrived 
at  that  figure. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Nonetheless,  it  is  not 
a  figure  based  upon  a  precise  recom- 


mendation to  the  Senate  itself  as  to  what 
the  money  would  be  used  for. 

Mr.  TOWER.  What  is  the  Senator's 
amendment  based  on  in  terms  of  precise, 
specific  cuts,  and  where  do  those  cuts 
come  from?  I  suggest  he  takes  those  out 
of  the  air.  He  suggests  that  17  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
been  totally  irresponsible  and  do  not 
know  what  they  have  been  talking  about. 

By  the  way,  some  rather  Uberal  Sena- 
tors voted  to  support  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  California  does  not 
cut;  it  increases  defense  spending  above 
the  level  requested  by  the  President. 
That  was  the  point  I  made  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  who  stated  that 
I  am  cutting  national  defense. 

I  am  proposing  that  national  defense 
be  increased;  I  know  it  must  be  in- 
creased. 

The  second  point  I  make  is  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  indicated  that 
I  was  suggesting  that  we  pass  additional 
tax  revenue  measures.  I  am  not  propos- 
ing that.  All  I  have  suggested  is  that 
there  could  be  a  different  interpretation 
and  a  different  assumption  as  to  which 
of  the  President's  assumptions  or  reve- 
nues are  realistic. 

My  figure  is  $200  miUion  higher  than 
that  of  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  not  shown  a  great 
capacity  to  estimate  revenues.  They  have 
underestimated  revenues  by  more  than 
$20  billion  each  year  in  the  last  2  years 
they  have  made  such  estimates. 

The  third  point:  The  Senator  sug- 
gested— he  did  not  flatly  say  it,  but  a 
listener  might  get  the  impression — that 
I  am  not  proposing  that  any  social  cuts 
be  made,  that  all  social  programs  be  ex- 
panded. That  is  not  the  case. 

Under  the  budget  constraints  imposed 
upon  all  of  us.  the  budget  I  am  propos- 
ing would  lead  to  less  money  for  food 
stamps,  less  for  nutrition,  no  young 
adult  conservation  corps,  no  welfare  re- 
form, less  pubhc  service  jobs,  less  com- 
munity development. 

The  programs  that  are  being  cut — 
very  unwisely,  I  think — in  the  Budget 
Committee's  report  are  not  all  "social 
programs"  either.  They  are  programs 
that  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  well-being 
of  our  economy,  such  as  Amtrak,  which 
would  be  cut  one-third  by  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal.  Most  of  the  Am- 
trak money  would  be  available  just  to  pay 
off  penalty  provisions  in  contracts,  to 
pay  off  people  with  whom  contracts  have 
been  signed,  for  not  fulfilling  those  con- 
tracts— not  a  very  wise  way  to  use  the 
taxpayers'  money.  Housing  would  be  cut. 
Mass  transit  would  be  cut.  Energy-  would 
be  cut  very  substantially. 

Of  25  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  lead  us  to  new  energy  alterna- 
tives, every  one  either  would  be  canceled 
out  or  slowed  down  to  a  crawl.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  a  rational,  responsible 
setting  of  priorities. 

I  differ  with  the  Senator  on  one  final 
point.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  a 
second-rate  nation  in  any  respect.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  the  strongest  nation  on 
Earth,  when  you  take  everything  into 
account — military  strength;  economic 
strength:  the  strength  of  our  political 


system:  our  free  institutions  which  per- 
mit criticism,  the  expression  of  self- 
doubt,  questioning,  prodding,  probing. 
and  changing.  Technologically,  we  lead 
the  world.  When  we  add  all  those  fac- 
tors. I  beheve  we  are  the  strongest  na- 
tion on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

I  think  we  should  look  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world  with  greater  confidence 
than  we  sometimes  display. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  my  good  friend  from  California 
I  do  not  beheve  I  intentionally  misquoted 
him,  and  I  am  not  going  to  go  back  and 
say  how  I  think  he  misquoted  me.  I 
could  find  three  of  those  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  what  I  just  said. 

It  appears  to  me  that  basically  he  be- 
lieves the  figures  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends  for  defense  are  too 
high  and  he  proposes  that  those  figxires 
be  cut. 

Those  figures  that  we  proposed  are 
less  than  the  figures  officially  transmitted 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  We  had  six  full 
hearings  on  militar>-  preparedness,  the 
mission  of  the  U.S.  mihtary  in  foreign 
policy,  all  in  the  Budget  Committee 
itself,  and  I  repeat  the  budget  authority 
and  the  outlay  numbers  are  less  than  the 
figures  officially  transmitted  by  a  13-to-l 
vote  by  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
I  leave  it  up  to  the  Senator.  I  leave 
it  up  to  the  Senate.  If  that  is  pulling 
figiires  out  of  the  air.  I  submit  that  the 
Senator  is  more  guilty  than  we  because 
he  pulled  figures  out  of  the  air  on  his 
pet  functions  more  times  than  not.  and 
out  of  deference  to  his  expertise  we  ac- 
cept the  letter  when  he  tells  us  this 
function  should  have  $3  biUion  more  in 
it  and  we  consider  it.  He  has  submitted 
It  out  of  the  air  if  we  have  taken  it  out 
of  the  air. 

Second.  I  do  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  Senator  takes  from  the  mihtary 
diumber— I  did  not  say  he  increased 
taxes.  I  say  he  estimates  revenues  higher 
than  we  do— and  he  used  the  higher 
revenue  and  what  he  cut  out  of  the 
mihtary  he  put  in  social  programs. 

As  far  as  the  Budget  Committee's  past 
history  on  estimating  revenue  the  Sena- 
tor is  right;  we  have  not  been  on  target 
I  submit  neither  has  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  neither  has  CBO.  neither 
have  anv  economists  because  almost  aU 
the  error  has  been  because  of  inflation 
that  no  one  could  predict  and  no  one 
did  predict. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  hates  to  interrupt  but  wishes  to 
make  sure  Senators  reahze  tune  is  be- 
ing run.  The  present  time  is  being 
charged  to  the  Senator  from  California 
Is  that  the  understanding  of  both 
Senators  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  suits  me.  I  do 
not  wish  to  use  any  more  time.  But  I 
wish  to  ask  one  question  of  the  Senator. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  is  sorry  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  He  may  proceed. 

Mr   DOMENICI   Mr  President.  I  was 
finished  unless  the  Senator  from  Cah- 
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fomia  had  some  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 


Mr.   HOLLINGS.   I  yield   the   distin-     pened  between  1961  and  1981  in  constant 
guished     Senator    from     Oklahoma    3    dollars  in  the  various  functions 


minutes. 


For    in<!t-.onf<»     on/^    t    a^ 
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we  are  prepared  to  accept  permanent 
military  inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union? 


the  level  of  acceptable  risks  in  terms  of 
a   relative    force    posture   between   the 


upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Nelson  be  rec- 
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fomia  had  some  questions  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  one 
question.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  more 
time  of  the  Senate.  But  since  he  and 
the  Budget  Committee  have  come  in 
with  a  national  defense  figure  that  is 
less  than  that  requested  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  would  it  be  fair  to 
charge  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico is  cutting  national  defense? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  supporting  a  figure  for  national  de- 
fense that  significantly  cuts  the  figure 
recommended  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  yes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  is  exacUy  the 
description  of  the  amendment  which 
signiflcjintly  cuts  the  figures  that  came 
out  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 


May  7,  1980 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  made  earlier  by 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  about  our  taking  our  figures  out 
of  thin  air.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee this  year  held  I  believe  six  hear- 
ings on  national  defense.  If  there  is  any 
function  in  this  budget  that  got  a  care- 
ful review  by  the  committee.  I  think  the 
national  defense  figure,  our  function 
050,  is  the  one  we  gave  most  attention  to. 

So  this  figure  is  most  carefully  arrived 
at  and  it  is  certainly  not  picked  in  any 
irresponsible  or  accidental  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  also  worth 
the  Senate's  attention  to  focus  on  what 
has  happened  in  the  various  programs 
over  the  last  couple  of  decades.  I  have 
in  my  hand  a  table  which  I  shall  submit 
for  the  Record,  showing  what  has  hap- 
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pened  between  1961  and  1981  in  constant 
dollars  in  the  various  functions. 

For  instance,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
read  all  of  these,  the  function  referred 
to  as  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance 
that  is  function  850.  over  the  last  20 
y?ars  has  gone  up  by  over  2,000  percent 
In  the  last  10  years  that  function  has 
gone  up  700  percent. 

Then,  the  defense  function,  function 
050,  during  that  same  20-year  period  in 
real  dollars,  constant  dollars,  has  gone 
up  16.5  percent.  In  the  last  10  years  de- 
fense has  gone  down  6.9  percent.  In  the 
last  10  years  defense  has  gone  up  only 
5.8  percent  and  other  functions  in  the 
social  area  have  gone  up  anywhere  from 
2591.3  percent  down  to  in  the  case  of 
income  security  261  percent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  these  tables 
to  which  I  have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  REAL  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1961-81 
(Ranked  in  order  of  increase,  in  billioni| 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  REAL  OUTLAYS  BY  FUNCTION,  FISCAL  YEARS  1971-«1 
(Ranked  in  order  of  increase,  in  billionsl 


In 

fiscal  year 

1981  dollars' 

1981 

1961-81 

real  change 

(percent) 

Outlays  by  function 

1961 

1971 

General  porpos*  fiscal  assistance 

Health 

Energy _ 

JO.  3 

2.3 

.9 

4.3 

1.4 

.9 

60.5 

23.2 

4.5 

2.3 

11.2 

3.4 

16.3 

133.6 

II.  2 

7.7 

3.2 

-6.8 

Sl.O 

30.4 
2.1 

20.3 
6.0 
2.7 

114.7 

40.6 
8.1 
8.6 

16.8 
4.1 

20.3 
156.9 
8.5 
8.9 
5.0 
-17.2 

J6.8 

6L9 
6.8 

28.4 

9.3 

4.6 

218.3 

72.2 

12.0 
6.1 

18.2 
4.3 

21.0 
155.7 
9.5 
2.3 
0.2 
-34.7 

2, 166. 7 

2,  591. 3 

+655. 6 

+560.5 

+564.3 

+411.1 

+260.8 

+211.2 

+166.7 

+  165.2 

+62.5 

+26.5 

+28.8 

+16.5 

-15.2 

-70.1 

-93.8 

-2, 632. 4 

Education,  training  and  employment 

Community  and  regional  development 

Administration  of  justice. 

Income  security '_, 

Interest 

Natural  resources ~. 

General  science ^ 

Transportation I^ "3— 

General  government 

Veterans  benefits '."~ 

Defense 

International  affairs 

Ag  iculture 

Comme-ce  and  fiousinf  cradJL 

Offsetting  receipts 

Total „ 

298.4 

437.8 

612.9 

118.6 

Outlays  by  function 


Senate  rec  FCRi 

1981 (constant 

1971  dollars') 


Percent  change 


General  purpose  fiscal  assistance 

Energy 

Health -11111™'. 

Income  security.. '."II 

Administration  of  justice '. 

Interest.  .  __ 

Natural  resources "[ 

Education,  training,  and  employment-.l 
Community  and  regional  development. 

Transportation 

General  government __] 

International  affairs .1.111. 

Veterans  benefits , "I... 

Defense  111.1. 

General  science r_rill 

Agriculture I.'. ] 

Commerce  and  fiousing  crwtjtl 

Offsetting  receipts  11^1 

Total 


{0.5 
1.0 

14.7 

55.4 
1.3 

19.6 
3.9 
9.8 
2.9 
8.1 
2.0 
4.1 
9.8 

75.8 

4.2 

4.3 

2.4 

-8.4 


13.5 
3.5 

31.9 

112.5 

2.4 

37.2 

e.2 

14,6 
4.8 
9.4 
2,2 
4.9 

10.8 

80.2 

3,1 

1.2 

.1 

12.7 


700 
350.00 
217.00 
203.06 
+84.61 
+  89.79 
+  58.97 
+48.93 
+65. 51 
+16.04 
+11 
+19.51 
+10.2 
+5.8 
-26.2 
-72.1 
-95.8 
-51.2 


211.4 


315.8 


+40.7 


136l'-81*period)''  ""^'^  ""'•  »<'i"'<'"«'«  '»<*''  «*  IK-?  Pefcent  (inHafionary  increase  during 


Note:  Functions 


breakdown  of  fiscal  year  1961  are  estimates,  since  categories  have  changed- 


I  January  28  submittal. 

■  Adjusted  with  GNP  deflator 


Mr.  BELLMON.  So.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  matter  of  priorities.  In  the  last  20 
years  Congress  and  perhaps  for  verj-  good 
reason  has  given  high  priority  for  taking 
care  of  the  social  needs  of  our  citizens, 
and  during  that  period  of  time  we  have 
held  our  defense  effort  almost  constant. 
It  has  gone  up  16  percent  in  constant 
dollars  since  1961  and  gone  up  only  5.8 
percent  in  constant  dollars  since  1971. 

All  we  are  attempting  to  do  in  this 
budget,  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  said  so  eloquently,  is  to  in  a  way  re- 
assess our  priorities  and  place  greater 
emphasis  than  we  have  in  the  past  on 
our  efforts  to  keep  our  defenses  strong. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  a  study  of  these 
tables  win  help  the  Members  to  see  that 
the  sociea  area  has  been  extremely  well 
attended  to  in  the  last  two  decades  and 
now  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  do  more 
in  the  defense  area,  and  that  is  what 
our  budget  does. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  California  is  proposing  is 
that  the  United  States  accept  the  pos- 
ture of  permanent  and  irrevocable  mih- 
tary  inferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
is  proposing  that  we  maintain  a  military 
force  that  is  not  adequate  to  meet  our 
commitments,  to  secure  our  territorial 
integrity,  to  defend  our  vital  interests, 
and  to  defend  our  sealines  of  communi- 
cation throughout  the  world. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  pro- 
posing that  we  sacrifice  the  abihty  to 
defend  our  vital  interests,  to  the  extent 
that  a  military  force  will  permit  us  to 
do  that,  to  afford  ourselves  the  short- 
term  comfort  of  some  additional  domes- 
tic spending. 

The  Senator  from  California  is  sug- 
gesting that  we  sacrifice  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  country  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  a  few  beneficiaries  in  this 
country, 

A  majority  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States,  according  to  recent  surveys,  in- 
dicate  that   more,    not   less,    but   more 


(107  percent  inflationary  increase). 


should  be  spent  for  national  defense, 
because  there  is  a  growing  awareness  in 
the  country  that  we  are  behind  the  So- 
viet Union  in  virtually  every  area  of 
military  capability,  that  in  the  next  2 
years  we  will  lose  our  essential  equiva- 
lence in  strategic  capability  and  that  in 
5  to  7  or  8  years  we  will  lose  our  tenuous 
margin  of  naval  superiority. 

Already  the  Soviets  are  emboldened 
about  military  adventures  throughout 
the  world  because  they  do  not  believe 
they  will  be  confronted  by  a  credible 
challenge  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

So  this  proposal,  if  adopted,  wiil  dem- 
onstrate the  Senate  has  no  vision.  We 
are  more  interested  in  the  politics  of 
domestic  spending  than  we  are  the  se- 
curity of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

To  hell  with  the  generation  that 
comes  down  the  pike  10  years  hence.  We 
do  not  care  whether  there  is  a  cure  or 
not  as  long  as  we  preserve  a  lot  of  our 
pet  domestic  spending  programs  for  to- 
day. After  all.  the  next  generation  is 
not  going  to  vote  in  this  year's  election. 

Can  we  be  so  lacking  in  vision  that 


we  are  prepared  to  accept  permanent 
military  iriferiority  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  cited  the  figures.  Domestic 
spending  in  many  areas  has  gone  up  by 
hundreds  of  percentages  and  in  real 
terms  mihtary  spending  has  gone  down 
and  is  now  at  perhaps  the  lowest  per- 
centage of  GNP  of  any  peacetime  year 
since  before  World  War  II. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  enormously 
serious  situation.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  in  this  budget  which  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  we 
will  not  do.  The  Senator  from  California 
asked  why  we  needed  this  money.  Well, 
I  gave  him  some  reasons  why  we  needed 
it. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  even  that  is 
short.  We  need  to  do  about  $15  billion 
more.  I  know  that  is  a  high  figure.  But 
how  much  are  we  going  to  pay  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca? How  much  are  we  going  to  pay  for 
the  economic  security  of  the  United 
States  of  America? 

If  our  sealines  of  communication  are 
cut  and  we  are  denied  the  oil  from  the 
Middle  East,  our  economy  will  collapse 
and  we  will  not  have  the  resources  to 
take  care  of  the  needy  and  the  socially 
disadvantaged  in  this  country.  That  is 
what  it  means.  Believe  me  they  will  be 
cut.  and  believe  me  we  will  be  denied 
those  sources  if  we  are  militarily  weak. 
That  is  the  stake  the  people  have  in  it, 
and  the  poor  people  have  the  greatest 
stake  of  anyone  else  because  they  will  be 
the  ones  to  suffer  most  in  an  economic 
collapse  of  the  United  States. 

The  budget  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  is  in  itself  inadequate,  and 
the  Senator  from  California  wants  to 
cut  it. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  budget  will 
not  provide  for  and  what  there  is  still 
left  to  be  done.  It  will  not  provide  for  an 
Indian  Ocean  naval  presence  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  It  will  not  provide  for  an 
interim  penetrating  bomber  such  as  the 
B-1  or  a  stretched  version  of  the  FB-111. 
It  will  not  provide  for  ammunition  re- 
serves more  than  one-sixth  above  our 
existing  requirements. 

It  will  not  provide  for  spares  for  readi- 
ness above  one-sixth  of  our  current  re- 
quirements. 

It  will  not  provide  for  missile  procure- 
ment for  air-to-air  missiles  above  30  per- 
cent of  our  requirement.  It  will  not  pro- 
vide funds  for  maintenance  backlog 
which  now  exceeds  $15  billion. 

It  will  not  provide  for  manpower  com- 
pensation that  is  badly  needed  to  main- 
tain a  proper  retention  rate. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  California 
does  not  mind  seeing  those  fine  U.S, 
naval  personnel  in  his  State  on  food 
stamps.  Maybe  he  is  perfectly  prepared 
to  see  those  workers  who  make  that 
splendid  F-18  aircraft  laid  off  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  some  of  the  welfare  pro- 
grams he  wants  to  provide  for  by  re- 
ducing defense  and  raising  domestic 
spending. 

In  fact,  what  he  proposes  to  do  here 
IS  to  reduce  us  below  the  bare  minimum 
of  what  we  ought  to  be  doing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  what  we  propose  here  in 
this  budget  will  not  even  get  us  up  to 


the  level  of  acceptable  risks  in  terms  of 
a  relative  force  posture  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  that  is  where  we  are,  Mr.  President. 
It  might  be  politically  popular  with 
some  politically  powerful  constituencies 
in  this  country  to  cut  defense  for  some 
domestic  programs.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  so  doing  we  will  sub- 
ordinate the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  American  Republic  to  the 
special  interests  and  benefits  of  the  few. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  astounded  to 
learn  and  tremble  for  the  security  of  my 
country  at  the  pronouncement  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  a  reduction  of 
$2.5  billion  under  the  figure  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  will  condemn  the 
United  States  forever  to  inferiority  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  military  and  overall 
strength. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  additional  S8.4  bil- 
lion in  authority,  so  it  means  we  cannot 
obligate  for  future  programs — $8.4  billion 
in  authority,  do  not  forget  that. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  We  are  talking  about 
$2.5  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Do  not  forget  the  $8.5 
biUion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  8.4  in  authority— if 
the  U.S.  total  future  depends  upon  a 
decision  at  this  moment  relating  to  $10 
bilhon  we  are  indeed  in  trouble.  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  are  in  that  sort  of  trouble. 
I  believe  we  are  the  strongest  Nation  on 
the  face  of  the  Earth.  I  intend  to  see  to  it 
that  we  stay  there,  and  I  again  am  told 
that  I  am  cutting  the  defense  budget.  I 
again  state  that  I  am  not. 

The  Carter  total  submission  for  1980 
was  $134  billion.  My  proposal  for  1981  is 
$153.2  billion,  which  is  a  $19.2  bilhon 
increase  or  a  14.32-percent  increase. 
After  you  account  for  inflation,  it  is  a 
5.72-percent  increase. 

Let  me  quote  from  a  higher  authority 
than  the  Senator  from  Texas  or  myself 
on  national  defense  matters. 

Secretary  Brown,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee giving  a  preview  of  the  fiscal  1981 
defense  budget,  stated: 

The  defence  program  we  propose  has  been 
designed  around  a  pace  of  growth  that  the 
Nation  wUl  be  able  to  sustain— economic- 
ally and  politically,  until  our  objectives  are 
achieved.  It  reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
other  pressing  plans  on  our  national  re- 
sources— energy,  social  welfare,  health- - 
that  we  will  face  at  a  time  when  the  need 
to  control  Inflation  will  limit  the  size  of 
the  total  Federal  budget.  We  cannot  aban- 
don, and  have  no  Intention  of  abandoning, 
those  other  national  objectives. 

So  what  our  Nation  needs  is  a  steady 
defense  effort  which  we  and  our  allies 
can  depend  on  and  plan  around.  What 
we  do  not  need  and  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  does  not  seek  is  a  burst 
of  defense  spending  which  deprives  us 
of  the  ability  to  meet  our  other  national 
commitments. 

It  defies  logic  to  argue  that  any  de- 
fense number  smaller  than  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  rep- 
resents a  cut  in  defense. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,  I   ask    unanimous   consent   that. 


upon  the  disposition  of  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Nelson  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  amendment  and 
that  the  previous  order  providing  for 
the  Eagleton  amendment  be  so  modified 
that  the  Eagleton  amendment  would 
then  follow  the  Nelson  amendment. 

I  have  cleared  this  with  Mr.  Nelson. 
Mr.  Eagleton,  with  the  minority,  and 
with  the  two  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  vote  in 
relation  to  the  pending  amendment  occur 
no  later  than  6:30  p.m.  today,  with  Mr. 
Cranston  having  the  control  of  5  min- 
utes, Mr.  Levin  10  minutes,  and  Mr. 
Bellmon  and  Mr.  Hollings  in  control  of 
the  remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  object,  but  Senator  Bellmon  is 
not  here. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  withhold  the  request  temporarily. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:  i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Senator  Bell- 
mon is  in  the  Chamber  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  and  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Could  I  direct  a  question  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina  or  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  attempt- 
ing to  get  the  attention  of  the  floor  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  HELMS.  There  is  no  problem.  I 
know  the  Senator  is  busy  and  I  dislike 
interrupting  him. 

Is  it  his  understanding  that  on  page 
4.  under  function  600.  the  Cranston 
amendment  would  increase  funding  for 
food  stamps  by  $1.3  billion? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  an  increase 
in  food  stamps  under  this  function.  Let 
me  check  for  the  accuracy  of  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

Mr,  HELMS.  I  will  direct  the  question 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, if  I  may  interrupt  him  for  just 
1  second.  Under  function  600.  Senator 
Cranston,  on  page  4,  is  my  understand- 
ing correct  that  you  are  proposing  a  $1.3 
billion  Increase  for  food  stamps? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  proposal  would 
be  approximately  what  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed,  which  is  $0.5  billion 
under  the  current  level  of  spending  for 
food  stamps,  so  it  amounts  to  a  reduction 
in  the  present  program. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  the  point  I  make  Is 
that  your  amendment  calls  for  $252,100,- 
000,000,  is  that  correct? 


reform  such  programs  as  the  food  stamp 
program. 
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All  of  this  begs  the  old  question  that 
food  stamp  advocates  have  never  an- 
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Mr.  HKTiMS.  Well,  the  point  I  make  is 
that  your  amendment  calls  for  $252,100,- 
000,000.  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  This  calls  for  aid  or 
support  for  a  number  of  different  pro- 
grams such  as  trade  assistance  adjust- 
ment.   

Mr.  HELMS.  I  imderstand,  but  I  am 
trying  to  get  the  precise  figure  for  food 
stamps,  If  the  Senator  has  that  infor- 
mation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
peat the  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr'.  HELMS.  I  am  trying  to  ascertain, 
if  the  Senator  will  accommodate  me,  the 
precise  increase  over  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommendation  for  food  stamps. 
Is  it  $1.3  billion? 

Mr.  HOT.LTNGS.  I  stand  to  be  cor- 
rected by  the  Senator  from  California. 
but  as  we  compute  it,  the  distinguished 
Senator's  figure  is  $.9  bUlion  or  $900  mil- 
lion above. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Rather  than  $1.3  billion? 

Mr.  HOT.LTNGS.  That  is  right,  $900 
milUan. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Assuming  the  Senator 
from  California  does  not  disagree  with 
that  figure 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator  wUl 
yield,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumes reductions  of  $900  million  In  out- 
lays in  food  stamps.  That  is  about  10 
percent  of  the  program.  By  assimiing  un- 
specified legislative  savings,  those  sav- 
ings would  deny  2  million  low-Income 
people  the  benefit  of  the  program,  and 
what  my  amendment  does  would  be  to 
effectively  restore  the  level  to  what  the 
President's  figure  would  be.  That  is  still 
a  reduction  of  $.5  billion  in  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  which  Is  $900  million 
more  than  the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  to  further 
concur  In  the  comments  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  with  reference  to  national 
defense,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Senator, 
every  dollar  spent  for  a  second  rate  de- 
fense capability  is  a  wasted  dollar. 

As  Senator  Tower  and  others  have  em- 
phasized, the  American  people  have  re- 
peatedly made  clear  that  they  are  willing 
to  sacrifice  and  pay  for  a  defense  capa- 
bility second  to  none  in  the  world. 

But  I  shaU  not  address  my  remarks 
to  defense.  As  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition  and 
Forestry,  I  want  to  talk  about  the  food 
stamp  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  budget 
resolution  assumes  savings  in  function 
600,  and  that  includes  food  stamps  which 
are,  of  course,  crosswalked  to  the  Agri- 
culture Committee. 

These  savings  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished if  Congress  does  what  it  is  al- 
most honorbound  to  do,  and  that  is  to 


reform  such  programs  as  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Now,  some  of  us  in  this  Senate,  and 
particularly  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, have  been  battling  for  this  for 
years.  The  worst  ripoff  in  the  Federal 
Goverrunent  has  proven  to  be  the  food 
stamp  program.  No  one  challenges  the 
duty  of  any  of  us,  all  of  us,  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  truly  needy,  the  deserving. 
But  what  we  have  had  in  the  food  stamp 
program  is  an  absolute  ripoff  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

The  food  stamp  program  can  be  re- 
formed— it  must  be  reformed — along 
with  child  nutrition  programs  and  other 
programs.  Then  there  will  be  adequate 
funds,  perhaps  more  than  adequate 
funds,  under  the  recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Committee  in  this  resolution. 

The  budget  resolution's  funding  levels 
for  these  programs  do  not,  Mr.  President, 
represent  cuts.  They  amount  to  large 
increases  in  the  spending  of  taxpayers' 
money,  increases  over  this  year's  ex- 
penditure level. 

Senators  are  bound  to  know  that  the 
food  stamp  program  has  mushroomed 
over  the  past  few  years.  The  1977  Food 
Stamp  Act  provided  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  program  to  spend  as  much  as  $6.2 
billion.  Yet,  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfBce  teUs  us  that,  unless  there  are  some 
changes  made,  some  reforms  that  are  so 
badly  needed,  the  food  stamp  program 
will  spend  $10.8  billion  a  year. 

Advocates  of  the  program  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  food  price  inflation  has 
been  greater  than  Congress  expected 
when  writing  the  1977  Food  Stamp  Act. 
However,  they  will  not  directly  speak  to 
the  fact  that,  in  the  decade  between  1970 
and  1980,  the  food  stamp  program 
averaged  a  budget  growth  of  over  30  per- 
cent a  year. 

We  all  recognize  the  devastating  effect 
inflation  can  have  on  costs.  But,  an 
average  growth  of  30  percent  every  year 
for  10  consecutive  years  is  more  than  can 
possibly  be  justified  to  American  tax- 
payers. 

Without  amendment,  the  fiscal  year 
1981  food  stamp  program  will  cost  at 
least  $1.6  biUion  more  than  this  year. 
We  are  not  debating  cuts  in  the  food 
stamp  program  budget — ^we  are  simply 
deciding  whether  or  not  to  control  its 
growth. 

UNIMPLOTMINT 

Advocates  of  the  food  stamp  program 
do  a  great  deal  of  moaning  about  so- 
called  cuts  to  their  program  in  the  face  of 
rising  unemployment,  but  no  Senator 
should  be  misled.  Rising  unemployment 
is  assumed  in  projecting  food  stamp  costs 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee's work  took  full  account  of  ex- 
pected increases  in  imemployment. 
Furthermore,  ehglbility  for  the  food 
stamp  program  is  based  on  the  income 
of  the  individual  applicant.  No  eligible 
food  stamp  applicant  would  be  held  off 
the  program  because  some  restraint  is 
placed  on  the  food  stamp  budget.  Rising 
unemployment  rates  should  not  be  a 
factor  for  Senators  deciding  whether  to 
stand  by  this  reasonable  limitation  on 
food  stamp  budget  growth. 


INTLATION 


There  is  another  point  about  which 
food  stamp  advocates  have  been  doing  a 
lot  of  moaning.  They  claim  that  because 
of  inflation  the  food  stamp  program's 
budget  growth  should  not  be  restricted. 
Ihat  is  ridiculous,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram grows  with  inflation.  In  fact,  four 
different  elements  of  the  food  stamp 
program  are  indexed  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

Therefore,  food  stamp  benefit  amounts 
grow  with  inflation. 

Not  only  does  this  indexing  make  food 
stamp  program  benefits  inflation -proof, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  that  it 
actually  overcompensates  for  inflation. 
There  is  a  consensus  among  economists 
that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  over- 
states the  effects  of  inflation  because 
it  does  not  allow  for  market  basket 
substitution. 

The  CPI  assumes  that  consumers  pur- 
chase the  same  products  no  matter  how 
much  a  given  product's  price  increases 
relative  to  similar  products.  For  example, 
even  though  the  price  of  beef  has  in- 
creased much  more  than  the  price  of 
chicken  over  the  past  few  years,  the  CPI 
assimies  that  food  stamp  recipients  con- 
sume just  as  much  beef  and  no  more 
chicken. 

The  long-term  effect  of  this  built-in 
overstatement  of  inflation  is  evident  in 
the  preliminary  report  of  the  last  na- 
tional food  consumption  survey  done  by 
USDA.  It  states  that  since  the  previous 
food  consumption  survey,  done  in  1965, 
the  food  at  home  component  of  the  CPI 
has  risen  by  100  percent.  Meanwhile,  the 
amount  American  households  actually 
spend  on  food  has  risen  by  89  percent. 
So.  the  CPI  rose  by  11  percent  more  than 
actual  food  expenditures.  And,  that  says 
nothing  of  the  fact  diets  are  much  more 
nutritious. 

While  the  effects  of  inflation  are  most 
certainly  devastating,  no  Senator  should 
cast  his  vote  today  under  the  mistaken 
view  that  the  food  purchasing  power  of 
food  stamp  households  is  eroding  away. 
Because  of  the  over  adjustments  In  food 
stamp  benefits  that  result  from  the  pro- 
gram being  indexed  to  the  CPI,  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  food  stamp  house- 
holds is  Insulated  from  Infiation.  So,  like 
unemployment,  infiation  should  not  be  a 
factor  for  Senators  who  are  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  support  restraints 
required  to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution 
provides  for  a  generous  food  stamp 
budget  after  some  very  reasonable  pro- 
gram changes  have  been  accomplished. 
And,  those  changes  are  badly  needed. 
The  food  stamp  program  is  out  of  con- 
trol. Not  only  has  its  cost  risen  by  over 
75  percent  in  the  last  3  years,  the  nimi- 
ber  of  food  stamp  recipients  has  also 
reached  incredible  levels.  In  March,  21.7 
million  people  received  food  stamps. 
That  is  right,  approximately  10  percent 
of  America  is  receiving  free  food  stamps. 
Furthermore,  cost  projections  assume 
further  program  growth. 

Congress  must  correct  this  situation 
because  Congress  Is  to  blame  for  It.  The 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  so  looselv 
written  that  one  of  every  seven  Amer- 
icans is  eligible  for  free  food  stamps. 
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All  of  this  begs  the  old  question  that 
food  stamp  advocates  have  never  an- 
swered: When  everybody  is  riding  the 
wagon,  who  is  going  to  pull  it? 

The  program  changes  assumed  in  this 
proposal  are  very  moderate  program 
reforms  which  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry,  I  am  confident  that 
changes  in  the  food  stamp  program 
which  accomplish  the  savings  assumed 
in  this  proposal  can  be  enacted  without 
any  of  the  adverse  effects  that  have  been 
so  woefully  predicted. 

Mr.  President,  with  at  least  one  of 
every  seven  Americans  eligible  for  free 
food  stamps,  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
Congress  undertake  some  of  the  reforms 
that  are  needed  to  control  the  program's 
budget  growth  and  begin  to  clear  its 
badly  ttimished  reputation. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  move  ahead  now.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  been  very  indul- 
gent. I  have  withheld  my  comments  until 
this  moment  and  I  hope  we  can  sum- 
marize our  views  and  then  move  on  to 
a  vote. 

The  Cranston  amendment  would  com- 
pletely reverse  the  policy  direction  em- 
bodied in  this  resolution. 

First,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Cranston 
argues  that  he  has  found  more  revenues 
than  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and,  having  found  these 
revenues.  Senator  Cranston  says  we  have 
more  money  to  spend. 

This  is  very  interesting.  When  we  had 
the  veterans'  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  California,  he 
found  $400  million.  Now  he  has  another, 
a  bigger  and  better  amendment,  and  he 
has  found  another  $3.9  billion — almost 
$4  biUion. 

All  you  need  to  do  is  to  find  a  particu- 
lar program,  a  program  that  you  wish 
to  enhance,  and  then  go  out  and  find  the 
revenues. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  perhaps  I 
found  some  of  those  revenues  the  Budget 
Committee  failed  to  find  in  previous 
years  when  they  underestimated  things. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  has  been  a  really 
outstanding  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  wish  he  would  have  stayed  with 
us  and  then  he  would  have  been  through 
the  turmoil  of  trying  to  find  extra  rev- 
enues. 

But,  in  any  event,  having  found  the 
additional  $3.9  billion,  let  us  look  at  it. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  in  our 
deliberations  on  the  resolution,  was  un- 
der the  impression  that  we  had  a  man- 
date, Mr.  President,  from  the  Senate,  to 
balance  the  budget  at  the  lowest  possible 
level  of  total  spending. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  total  spending 
in  the  Budget  Committee  resolution  is  $2 
billion  above  the  tiirget  the  committee 
set  for  itself  when  we  began  the  markup. 

The  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  was 
there  during  the  entire  markup  and  he 
will  remember  that.  He  made  one  of  our 
best  amendments  when  he  called  for  a  5- 
percent  administrative  cut  all  across  the 
board.  That  saved  us  some  $2.4  billion. 


But  as  a  committee,  we  found  that 
$612.9  million  in  total  Federal  outlays 
was  about  the  lowest  level  we  could  have 
and  still  meet  what  we  all  agree  are  high 
priority  needs  of  having  a  balanced 
budget  at  the  lowest  possible  level  of  total 
spending. 

The  Budget  Committee  was  further 
imder  the  impression  that  the  Senate 
had  directed  us,  when  it  voted  on  the 
Muskie  amendment  to  the  Roth  resolu- 
tion, to  set  aside  any  surplus  for  a  tax  cut. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  did. 

Now  Senator  Cranston  comes  along 
and  says  we  do  not  really  want  to  balance 
the  budget  at  the  lowest  possible  level 
of  spending.  We  want  to  spend  more 
money. 

Senator  Cranston  is  certainly  entitled 
to  take  that  position  and  try  to  get  the 
Senate  to  affirm  that  position.  He  is  abso- 
lutely right  in  trying  to  take  that  posi- 
tion. Of  course,  the  Senate  has  a  perfect 
right  to  debate  and  change  any  provision 
in  this  resolution  if  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  so. 

This  is,  Mr.  President,  the  Senate's 
budget,  not  the  committee's  budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that 
the  Senate  is  entitled  to  the  committee's 
views  on  the  Cranston  amendment  just 
as  it  is  entitled  to  his  views  on  the  cwn- 
mittee's  reccwnmendations. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  that  had  the  com- 
mittee thought  there  would  be  higher 
revenues  in  1981,  if  we  had  come  along 
and  found  an  additional  $3.9  billion,  we 
would  have  recommended,  in  accordance 
with  the  instructions  from  the  Senate,  a 
deeper  tax  cut,  not  more  spending. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  two  approaches. 

As  to  priorities  that  the  Cranston 
amendment  would  have  the  Senate  em- 
brace. Senator  Cranston  would  cut  na- 
tional defense  well  below  the  levels  that 
many  feel  are  necessary  if  the  United 
States  is  to  meet  the  growing,  dangerous 
Soviet  threat.  What  would  Senator 
Cranston  do  with  the  savings,  the  so- 
called  savings,  from  defense  and  the 
increased  revenues  he  has  "found"? 

He  would  increase  section  8  of  pubUc 
housing,  a  program  criticized  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  in  a  recent 
report,  a  program  which  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer,  Senator  Exon, 
moved  in  the  committee  to  eliminate  any 
new  funding  for.  He  is  a  former  Gover- 
nor and  he  knows  what  a  disaster  it  has 
been  in  his  State. 

The  Budget  Committee  does  not  rec- 
ommend abolishing  the  section  8  pro- 
gram, but  it  does  recommend  restraint 
in  this  program  in  which  the  average 
lifetime  cost  is  $100,000  per  imit. 

The  committee  believes  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  crank  down  a  little,  to 
put  on  more  pressure,  insist  on  better 
program  operations,  and  more  efficient 
administration  and  produce  cost  savings. 
Evidently,  the  Senator  from  California 
disagrees. 

Senator  Cranston  would  launch  a 
major  new  mass  transit  initiative  this 
year.  Never  mind  that  we  do  not  have 
a  clear  idea  of  our  mass  transit  needs  in 
the  eighties,  never  mind  that  we  do  not 
have  a  legislative  agenda  to  meet  those 
needs.  Senator  Cranston  wants  to  push 
ahead. 


I  say,  and  the  Budget  Committee  said, 
this  is  not  the  year  in  which  we  would 
begm  major  new  domestic  policy  initia- 
tives. If  we  cannot  exercise  the  restraint 
to  put  off  such  new  initiatives  for  1  year, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  live  on  our 
promise  for  a  balanced  budget. 

Let  me  pomt  out  that  one  of  the  pro- 
posals put  forth  for  the  use  of  these  new 
transportation  fimds  in  the  President's 
budget  was  a  public  relations  program 
which  would  have  cost  $450  miUion  over 
2  years.  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  affordable,  even  if  it  were  desirable, 
and  I  question  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  spend  almost  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars  on  advertising  to  convince 
people  not  to  drive  to  work  alone. 

Senator  Cranston  would  also  begin  a 
new  youth  initiative  this  year.  We  are 
all  sympathetic,  certainly  I  am  as  any- 
one, to  the  needs  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed, particularly  nunority  inner-city 
youth.  One  of  the  few  places  where  the 
Budget  Committee  allowed  for  increases 
in  our  recommended  budget  was  in  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed. 

Under  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendations, we  will  spend  well  over  $1.5 
billion  for  youth  employment  programs 
and  another  $1  billion  for  education  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  unemployed 
youth.  I  support  the  need  for  a  careful 
review  of  youth  programs  and  enactment 
of  legislation  to  meet  the  needs  of  un- 
employed and  disadvantaged  youth.  But 
It  is  all  a  matter  of  timing;  this  resolu- 
tion assumes  funding  for  such  a  new 
program  in  fiscal  year  1982,  when  we 
will  hopefully  have  more  room  for  new 
initiatives. 

I  say  again  to  the  Senate  that,  if  we 
cannot  Uve  within  these  kinds  of  choices, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  balance  our 
budget. 

Let  me  also  address  myself  to  Senator 
Cranston's  proposed  increase  for  food 
stamps.  Everyone  has  said  that  the 
Budget  Committee  cut  the  food  stamp 
program.  On  the  contrary,  the  budget 
resolution  before  the  Senate  includes  a 
$2.5  billion  supplemental  for  food  stamps 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $3.8  billion  in 
1981  mot  counting  assumed  legislative 
savings  > .  That  is  a  40-percent  increase 
over  current  law  and  a  28 -percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1979. 

<Mr.  NUNN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  If  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  or  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia,  our  present  Presiding 
Officer  who  has  led  the  way  in  national 
defense,  had  come  to  the  floor  and  asked 
for  a  40-percent  increase.  Members 
woiild  have  laughed  us  out  of  the  Cham- 
ber. But  they  accept  that  not  with  grati- 
tude and  graciousness.  On  the  contrary. 
they  say  we  are  stabbing  the  poor  in  the 
back  and  then  trying  to  get  publicity  on 
programs  such  as  transportation,  section 
8,  and  other  programs  which  have  not 
proven  their  worth. 

We  certainly  have  not  recommended 
national  defense  increases  in  this  order 
of  magnitude,  Mr  President. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement,  at 
this  time  I  will  yield  to  either  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  or  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  whoever  would 
prefer  to  go  first. 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  consent 
agreement,  I  jrield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  I  commend  him  for  the  work 


often,  we  minimize  our  own  capabilities 

when  we  make  these  same  comparisons. 

As  a  member   of  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services,  I  have  studied  both  the 
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Mr.    HOLLINGrS.    Does    the    Senator 
from  California  want  some  time? 
Mr.    CRANSTON.    Mr.    President.    I 

fVionlr    f.hp    H1.<:t.inDiri.«hpH    R<»ni».t/>r    fmm 


O.  ii  M.  increases,  $1.1  billion.  We  provide 
for  the  higher  CBO  Inflation  rate,  and 
the  full  amount  of  the  fuel  price  increase. 


there  have  been  over  4,000  layoffs  in  the 
wood  products  industry.  WhUe  that  num- 
ber may  not  seem  large  to  a  Senator 
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Mr.  President,  under  the  consent 
agreement,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
friend  and  I  commend  him  for  the  work 
he  is  doing  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  he  now  heads,  though  I  disagree 
with  his  conclusion.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee is  entitled  to  the  commendation 
and  thanks  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Cranston 
amendment.  I  believe  it  strikes  a  better 
balance  between  meeting  the  domestic 
and  military  needs  of  this  Nation 
than  does  the  Budget  Committee 
recommendation. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  we  have  to 
reorient  our  defense  spending  practices 
and  philosophies  to  permit  us  to  pur- 
chase in  adequate  number  the  weapon 
systems  which  are  capable  of  meeting  the 
threat,  as  opposed  to  striving  for 
technology's  sake  to  have  the  best  of 
everything. 

The  Cranston  proposal  will  encourage 
the  Congress  to  do  just  that. 

I  would  like  to  give  just  two  examples 
from  my  own  experiences  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  Al- 
though it  does  not  specifically  address 
line  items  in  its  budget  recommendation, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  neverthe- 
less had  a  set  of  working  assumptions  for 
defense  programs  for  fiscal  1981  on  which 
it  based  its  recommendations. 

Among  those  assumptions  were  that  we 
would  begin  developing  a  new  manned 
bomber  and  accelerate  procurement  of 
supercomplex  Navy  and  Marine  Corps 
fighter  and  attack  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony before  our  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee during  the  past  year  and  a  half, 
there  are  serious  questions  whether  the 
Air  Force  itself  has  a  firm  idea  about 
what  type  of  new  manned   bomber  is 
needed    to    meet    future    threats    and 
whether  we  need  some  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps  aircraft  which  the  Budget 
Committee  assumed  should  be  purchased 
I  remind  this  body  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  opposes  these  purchases 
It  is  my  recoUection  of  the  testimony  of 
the    Department    of    Defense    witnesses 
that  even  if  they  were  given  additional 
funds  by  Congress,  the  purchases  which 
are  proposed,  which  I  have  just  outlined 
would  not  be  their  next  priority. 

I  should  Uke.  Mr.  President,  to  address 
finally,  those  among  us  who  point  to  the 
Soviet  mihtary  forces  as  the  ultimate  in 
deterrence  and  defense.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  how  the  Soviets  are  10  feet 
tau  and  that  we  are  only  4  feet  small 
Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Seryic^  Committee,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  this  is  just  not  true  and  that  the 
United  States  still  maintains  the  most 
capable  military  forces  in  the  world,  even 
If  we  do  need  to  make  improvements  in 
certain  areas. 

r^t.f^V^JH  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  on  this  point  whether  he 
would  substitute  our  forces  for  that  of  the 

o?i^t^f ^  ^r""  """^  "No"  I  cannot 
think  of  any  bottom-line  question  which 
^ore  important  to  be  answered  than 

Too  often,  Mr.  President,  we  forget  the 
threats  that  the  Soviets  face  when  we 
make  some  of  these  comparisons  and.  too 


often,  we  minimize  our  own  capabilities 
when  we  make  these  same  comparisons. 
As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  I  have  studied  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  and  compared 
them  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  We  hear  often  about  the  numerical 
imbalances  which  supposedly  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  NATO   on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Soviets  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact,   on   the  other.   We  hear 
much  less  about   those  numerical  and 
qualitative   comparisons   of   our   adver- 
saries in  many  important  categories. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  So- 
viet navy  outnumbers  ours  2  to  1  ■  inter- 
ceptor aircraft,  8  to  1;  tanks,  5  to  T 
armored  personnel  carriers,  2  to  r  and 
artillery.  4  to  1.  A  more  accurate  quan- 
titative assessment  would  compare  the 
forces  of  both  the  NATO  and  Warsaw 
Pact  alhances.  since  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  could  engage  in  a  major  conflict 
without  involving  their  allies. 

Such  an  assessment  would  also  ad- 
dress qualitative  factors  such  as  pUot 
capabilities  and  training,  ship  endur- 
ance, and  the  quality  of  weapons  and 
sensors.  Such  a  quantitative  comparison 
shows  that  the  record  is  much  more 
mixed  and  even  between  the  United 
States  and  NATO,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  U.S.S.R  and  the  rest  of  the  War- 
saw Pact,  on  the  other.  United  States- 
NATO  actuaUy  has  more  men  under 
arms— 2,842,000— than  does  the  U.S  S  R  - 
Warsaw  Pact,  2,647.000.  In  tanks,  in  the 
region  of  most  Ukely  conflict,  Europe 
their  numerical  advantage  is  signifi- 
cantly offset  bv  our  large  advantage  in 
anti-tank  guided  weapons. 

The  tactical  aircraft  balance— fighters 
mterceptors.  and  ground  attack  planes- 
is  about  equal,  with  both  sides  having 
about  between  4,000  and  5,000  after  mo- 
bilization. Assessment  of  naval  forces 
which  contribute  most  to  combat  capa- 
bilities in  a  war— in  other  words,  major 
surface  combatants  and  general  pur- 
pose submarines  and  under-way  replen- 
ishment ships—U.S.-NATO  is  signifi- 
cantly ahead  or  about  equal  to  U  S  S  R 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact.  It  is  our  projec- 
tion that  this  state  of  affairs  is  going 
to  continue  right  into  the  1990's. 

All  of  these  comparisons  can  be  dem- 
onstrated by  a  table  which  I  have  pre- 
pared. I  ask  unanimous  consent  Mr 
President,  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows  • 
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I.  THE  PRESENT 

Total  numbers  of  ships  _ 

Total  metric  tonnage.. 

Numbers  of  maior  surface 
combatants 

Tonnage  of  major  surface 
combatants. 

Numbers  of  general  pur- 
pose submarines  (nu- 
clear and  conventional). 

Numbers  of  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

Numbers  of  diesel  sub- 
marines. 

Numbers  of  carriers.. 

Tonnaje  of  carriers..." 

Numbers  of  amphibious 
ships. 

Tonnaee  of  amphibious 
ships. 

Numbers  of  mobile  lo|is- 
tics  ships. 

Tonnage  of  mobile  logis- 
tics ships. 

Numbers  of  mine  warfare 
ships. 

Tonnage  of  mine  warfare 

ships 
Numbers  of  coastal  patrol 

ships. 
Tonnage  of  coastal  patrol 
ships. 


United  States/      U.S.S.R./ 
NATO  Warsaw  Pact 


S*---- 2.000. 

l^ —  3.400. 

^OO 235. 

Ahead 

220 _..  250. 


Ahead. 


Ahead 

Greatly  ahead  ■. 

Greatly  ahead  i 


Greatly  ahead  < . 


Slightly  ahead.. 


-  Ahead. 

Slightly  ahead. 

.  Ahead. 

Do. 

Greatly  ahead. 
Slightly  ahead. 


CONVENTIONAL  MILITARY  BALANCE  (STATIC  MEASURES) 


NATO       Warsaw  Pact 


2. 842, 000 
£.200 


2.  647.  000 
14.000 


Men      under     arms     (Army/ 

Marines) 

Artillery  (Europe) 

Tanks  in   North.  Centrafand 

Southern  Europe n  nm  77  jrvi 

Tanks  overall J'^S  27.200 

Antitank  guided  weapons loo'oOO  sn'Z 

Tactical  afrcraft 4  ooo-s'  000  4  nnft!?'  ^ 

MaiorsurfKe  combatants"-  '"^^-JoS  ^'^^'^c 
Submarines  (general  purpose) 

nuclear  and  conventional jjo  250 

Dofi"!„i'lT""'.'",'°,""'**^  '""  "PPfoximate.  Sources  are 

S^.?.a^"l,i,r"^^r8!^9';n''d"r9i^.^'"""^ ''"""'  ■■''' 


liv'e'me^I"  *"""  "'""'"  "  "  ""«''"'  important  quallta- 

Note:  All  numbers  appronimate.  Source  is  000. 

U.  The  future: 

NATO  maintains  a  slight  advantage  In 
81 -'90  deliveries  of  major  combatants— car- 
riers, major  surface  combatants,  general  pur- 
pose submarines,   and  amphibious  ships 

NATO  also  will  deliver  more  total  tonnage 
in  mobile  logistic  and  fleet  support  shine  In 
this  time  period. 

In  terms  of  total  numbers,  DoD  expects 
the  Soviet  Navy  to  decline  by  1988  Major 
combatants  are  expected  to  decline. 

Thus.  In  terms  of  total  tonnage.  NATO/ 
XJ.S.  win  maintain  Its  significant  edge 

In  terms  of  total  numbers  of  major  com- 
batants, it  also  will  maintain  Its  advantage. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  bottom  line  in  aU 
this,  Mr.  President,  is  that  we  can  main- 
tain our  quantitative  mUitary  edge  and 
our  qualitative  advantage,  or  equality, 
with  our  adversaries  by  increasing  our 
defense  spending  as  contemplated  in  the 
Cranston  proposal.  We  -can  also  begin 
making  needed  defense  improvements  in 
a  reasonable  manner. 

I  remind  the  Chair  and  others  that  the 
Cranston  proposal,  although  it  is  a  re- 
duction from  the  Budget  Committee, 
nonetheless  is  substantially  in  excess  of 
the  President's  March  defense  budget 
figure.  That  is  an  important  increase  in 
these  days  when  we  are  trying  to  balance 
the  budget. 

By  adopting  the  Cranston  proposal, 
Mr.  President,  we  can  avoid  upsetting 
the  delicate  balance  between  satisfying 
our  national  security  needs  and  critical 
domestic  economic  and  social  needs.  I 
hope  that  we  will  adopt  the  balance 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Cranston  pro- 
posal. I  hope  that  some  of  the  redress 
which  it  brings  about  between  the  domes- 
tic needs  of  this  country,  the  needs  of 
our  economy,  and  our  defense  needs  will 
be  accepted  by  the  Senate  as  a  more 
balanced  approach  to  the  threats,  both 
economic  at  home  and  military  abroad, 
which  face  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFK^R  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  HOLlilNCrS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Callfomla  want  some  time? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  for  his  fine  and  strong  sup- 
portive statement.  I  express  my  total 
agreement  with  his  view  tha.t  the  United 
States  is  No.  1  in  overall  capacities — 
military,  economic,  technological,  soci- 
etal— in  any  real  test  of  strength  with 
any  other  people.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  we  should,  while  doing  all  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  we  stay  No.  1 
and  to  enhance  our  strength  where  we 
need  to,  be  prudent  and  rational  in  the 
ways  that  we  expend  our  precious 
resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  I  am  glad  to  yield  back  any  remain- 
ing time  so  we  may  proceed  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
that,  too,  Mr.  President.  Let  me  first 
comment  with  respect  to  cutting  defense. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
(California  knows,  that  shows  the  democ- 
racy of  our  Congressional  Budget  OflBce. 
He  found  that  they  had  reestimated  the 
President's  defense  figure,  which  the 
President  submitted  in  March.  As  they 
constitute  it,  rather  than  being  151.1  in 
outlays,  they  computed  it  to  be  153.1. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  (Cali- 
fornia gives  practically  that  same  figure. 
He  gives  it  as  153.2. 

The  reason  I  make  reference  to  that 
is  to  show  what  is  eliminated  because 
we  went  down  the  list,  we  argued  back 
and  forth.  We  got  into  many  defense 
matters.  I  can  only  answer  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  about  a 
plane — the  B-52,  which  is  getting  to  be 
older  than  the  pilots  on  most  of  them. 
They  are  having  their  airframe  cracks. 
If  he  asked,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  it  depends  on  when  the  Senator 
asked.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
was  the  one  who  designed  the  B-1  and 
was  the  greatest  proponent  of  the  B-1 
program  when  he  was  in  the  Air  Force 
and  before  he  became  chairman. 

We  know  we  need  an  advanced  man- 
ned bomber.  Everyone  agrees  with  that. 
One  school  of  thought  says  cut  one  in 
half,  the  F-111,  and  stretch  it  out  and 
put  more  electronic  equipment  on  it.  Tlie 
other  says  take  B-52's  and  put  cruise 
missiles  on  them.  But  one  way  or  the 
other,  a  new  long-range  bomber.  Is  in 
the  cards.  Everything  we  need  is  not 
hardware.  The  President  did  not  include 
in  his  March  request,  an  increase  for  an 
11.7-percent  pay  raise  for  military  per- 
sonnel. That  does  not  deal  with  planes 
and  that  is  not  saying  whether  we  are 
No.  1  or  any  other  number.  We  will  dis- 
cuss that  in  a  little  while,  I  take  it,  on 
the  next  amendment. 

I  can  guarantee  that  the  Cranston 
amendment  does  not  take  care  of  the 
20-percent  pay  absorption  that  the  Bud- 
get Committee  proposed.  It  does  not  take 
care  of  the  Nunn-Wamer  provisions  for 
personnel,  to  raise  pay  the  middle  grades, 
to  have  benefits  Increased  for  middle 
grade  skills.  In  order  to  keep  their  tech- 
nical capabilities.  These  are  real  needs, 
the  guts  of  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the 
Air  F\)rce. 

We  provide  for  R.  &  D.  and  procure- 
ment  increases,    $400    million   outlays. 
CXXVI 648— Part  8 


O.  &  M.  Increases,  $1.1  billion.  We  provide 

for  the  higher  CBO  inflation  rate,  and 

the  full  amoimt  of  the  fuel  price  increase. 

FISCAL  RESPONsiBH-rrr 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  should  be  applauded 
for  recommending  a  balanced  budget.  I 
hope  that  for  the  first  time  since  1968, 
the  budget  will  be  balanced  in  1981. 

But,  balancing  the  budget  in  the  way 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  sets 
a  disturbing  precedent.  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  methods  that  have  been  used 
to  balance  this  budget.  Expenditures 
have  not  been  cut  enough,  and  billic«is  of 
dollars  of  new  taxes  will  be  required  to 
avoid  a  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  our  highest  priority 
must  be  to  reduce  inflation  and  the  high 
interest  rates  that  threaten  to  cripple 
the  American  economy.  This  requires  fis- 
cal restraint. 

We  need  a  balanced  budget,  but  there 
is  only  one  fiscally  responsible  way  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  that  is  to  cut 
spending. 

Unfortunately,  both  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Budget  Committee  appear 
to  be  willing  to  balance  the  budget  by 
imposing  new  taxes  on  the  American 
f)eople. 

NEW    TAXES 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal  calls  for  $16.5  bilhon  in  new  taxes. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  these  new  taxes 
and  their  implications  for  our  constitu- 
ents. 

First,  an  oil  import  tax  that  will  add 
10  cents  per  gallon  to  the  price  of  gaso- 
line is  proposed.  I  recognized  the  Im- 
portance of  reducing  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil.  But  we  carmot  ignore  the 
fact  that  rapidly  rising  energ>'  prices 
have  already  created  real  hardships  for 
many  Americans. 

This  is  particularly  so  In  Montana 
where  great  distances  between  towns,  our 
agricultural  economy  and  cold  winters 
mean  that  we  often  feel  the  pinch  of 
higher  energy  prices  more  quickly  and 
severely  than  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  gasoline  tax  proposal  is  inequi- 
table. It  will  Increase  the  cost  of  fuel  for 
farmers  already  caught  in  a  severe  cost- 
price  squeeze.  It  will  place  a  new  burden 
on  the  many  Montanans  who  must  drive 
long  dist£inces  for  jobs,  schools,  and  med- 
ical care. 

The  budget  suggests  approval  of  the 
administration's  so-called  cash  mansige- 
ment  Initiatives.  These  would  require 
taxpayers  to  file  and  pay  for  estimated 
taxes  more  often.  They  would  impose 
new  paperwork  and  financial  burdens  on 
individuals  and  business. 

A  third  new  tax  proposal  is  withhold- 
ing on  interest  smd  dividends.  Again,  this 
is  a  paperwork-generator  for  the  banks 
and  companies  that  would  have  to  cal- 
culate and  withhold  these  sums.  In  ad- 
dition, Americans  who  depend  on  inter- 
est and  dividend  income  for  retirement 
or  pay  medical  expenses  could  find  their 
income  Immediately  and  imfairly  de- 
creased. 

Another  new  tax  suggestion  is  elimi- 
nation of  tax-exempt  housing  bonds. 
These  are  a  key  source  of  credit  for 
homebuilding.  I  can't  emphasize  enough 
how  high  interest  rates  have  damaged 
the  Montana  economy;  in  recent  months 


there  have  been  over  4,000  layoffs  in  the 
wood  products  industry.  While  that  num- 
ber may  not  seem  large  to  a  Senator 
from  Michigan  or  New  York,  it  reim- 
sents  a  substantial  impact  on  the  Mon- 
tana work  force. 

HOW  SPEITSING  CAH  BZ  CUT 

Mr.  President,  I  prepared  an  amend- 
ment which  would  reduce  spending  in 
this  budget  by  $6.4  billion.  I  will  not 
offer  the  amendment  at  this  time,  as  the 
Senate  has  already  rejected  similar  pro- 
posals for  reducing  spending. 

But  I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  fat.  and  a  great 
deal  of  potoitial  waste  in  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  Importance  of 
maintaining  a  strong  and  adequately 
funded  defense.  And  we  recognize  the 
importance  of  programs  that  provide 
basic  human  needs  f<»-  food,  bousing, 
health,  and  education.  To  a  large  extent 
these  needs  would  not  be  addressed  at 
all  if  they  were  not  addressed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

But  this  does  not  mean  that  waste 
and  inefiBciency  carmot  be  eliminated. 
Nor  does  it  mean  that  some  programs 
are  sacrosanct. 

For  example,  funding  for  water  de- 
velopment projects  should  be  reduced. 
Coming  from  a  Western  State.  I  have 
great  appreciation  for  the  benefits  of 
water  development  and  have  strongly 
supported  beneficial  water  developmoit 
projects. 

But  Congress  has  funded  too  many 
projects  where  costs  greatly  exceed  any 
identifiable  benefits.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  spend  bllUons  of  dollars  on  proj- 
ects that  waste  the  puWic's  fimds.  Sure, 
they  are  politically  popular.  But  that 
should  not  make  them  immune  from 
Senate  scrutiny. 

Similarly,  I  think  we  can  cut  back  the 
enormous  mass  transportation  grants 
that  benefit  only  a  limited  number  of 
the  Nation's  largest  cities.  I  am  dis- 
tressed that  this  budget  calls  for  $1.7 
billion  for  rail  transit  systems  in  12 
urban  areas  Meanwhile  Montana's  rail- 
road transportation  system  is  c(^aps- 
ing. 

Similarly.  I  would  propose  that  com- 
munity development  block  grants — 
which  primarily  benefit  the  Nation's 
largest  cities  and  are  primarily  used  to 
fund  projects  which  local  communities 
are  not  willing  to  finance  themselves — 
be  scaled  back. 

There  is  more  involved  here  than 
just  arguing  over  priorities.  For  too  long 
Congress  has  permitted  Federal  agen- 
cies to  grow  willy-nilly  without  respon- 
sibly determining  whether  this  expcm- 
sion  is  justified.  That,  in  itself,  breeds 
inefiBciency  and  waste. 

The  Budget  Committee  reduced  all 
administrative  budgets  by  2'>^  percent, 
and  I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Limitations  of  Contracted  and 
Delegated  Authority,  which  I  chair,  has 
conducted  comprehensive  Investigations 
of  the  General  Services  Administration 
and  part  of  the  OfiBce  of  Education 

These  investigations  revealed  that 
hundreds  of  millions  of  taxpayer  dollars 
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were  being  spent  wastefully  and  need-     Federal  expenditures   I  wiU  continue  to        In  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
lessly.  I  am  sure  there  are  many  more    support  reasonable  and  responsible  fiscal    on  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  budget 
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were  being  spent  wastefully  and  need- 
lessly. I  am  sure  there  are  many  more 
throughout  Federal  agencies. 

Congrees  must  take  a  hard  look  at  all 
spending  programs  not  CMily  during  the 
budget  aiKi  appropriations  process,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  as  well.  Irre- 
sponsible use  of  Federal  funds  can  be 
eliminated,  but  only  when  authorizing 
committees  and  appropriations  subcom- 
mittees take  the  time  to  examine  com- 
prdiensively  the  Federal  agencies  in 
their  jurisdiction. 

A  modest  scaling  back  of  the  massive 
amount  added  to  the  defense  budget 
would  further  reduce  the  pressure  for 
new  taxes. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  spoke  of  the  need 
to  maintain  a  strong,  efficient  and  lean 
defense.  I  expressed  my  willingness  to 
spend  what  is  necessary  to  insure  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States. 

It  was  my  concern  then,  and  it  re- 
mains my  concern  now,  that  wise,  neces- 
sary increases  in  defense  spending  not  be 
replaced  by  crude,  across-the-board  per- 
centage increases.  Let  us  not  forget  the 
cost  overruns  of  the  past. 

Since  I  spoke  last  the  administration 
has  raised  its  defense  request  to  repre- 
sent a  5.2-percent  rate  of  real  growth 
for  1981.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  increase  the  already  substan- 
tial addition  the  administration  re- 
quested. 

But  neither  the  Budget  Committee  nor 
the  Department  of  Defense  have  given 
any  clear  assurances  that  these  funding 
increases  can  be  used  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently. In  the  absence  of  serious  con- 
gressional oversight,  much  of  this  spend- 
ing increase  could  be  wasted. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  waste 
In  defense  spending  hurts  taxpayers  just 
like  waste  In  any  other  program.  In  spite 
of  the  need  for  improving  our  Nation's 
defenses,  we  cannot  afford  not  to  closely 
scrutinize  defense  expenditures. 

ST7MUAJIT 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  leave  my 
colleagues  one  very  strong  message :  That 
the  only  responsible  way  to  balance  the 
budget  is  to  reduce  spending. 

I  cannot  support  the  Nation  that  a 
variety  of  new  taxes  are  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  The  Senate  could 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  without  new 
taxes.  It  would  require  reducing  spend- 
ing by  about  J6.4  billion  dollars — just 
over  1  percent  of  the  proposed  budget. 

There  are  many  swollen  programs  that 
could  be  reduced  to  achieve  this  modest 
spending  reduction.  These  include  mass 
transit  grants,  community  development 
grants,  part  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
defense  spending,  wasteful  water  proj- 
ects— the  list  goes  on  and  on.  In  addi- 
tion Congress  should  reduce  expenditures 
in  those  programs  where  there  are  rec- 
ords of  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment. 

By  making  these  needed  spending 
cuts,  and  by  indicating  our  resolve  to 
avoid  imposing  new  taxes  on  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Congress  could  send  a  clear 
signal  that  a  new  era  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility is  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against  this 
amendment    to    substantially    Increase 


Federal  expenditures.  I  will  continue  to 
support  reasonable  and  responsible  fiscal 
policies. • 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  debate  on  the  budget 
resolution  has  focused  on  our  defense  re- 
quirements. Every  Senator  should  give 
this  issue  the  highest  priority  and  the 
attention  that  it  deserves. 

I  have  studied  the  matter  closely  and 
wish  to  share  with  you  my  concerns. 

Words  that  the  "nation  faces  a  period 
of  crisis"  are  often  over  used.  However, 
to  a  very  real  extent,  this  is  the  first 
time  since  World  War  II  that  our  na- 
tional interests  have  been  threatened  so 
dramatically  on  a  number  of  fronts. 

On  one  hand  we  face  an  aggressor  who 
has  at  his  disposal  a  strong  nuclear  stra- 
tegic force  which  some  will  argue  is  su- 
perior to  ours.  How  he  will  choose  to  use 
that  force — through  nuclear  coercion 
and  intimidation,  initiation  of  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  or  leverage  for  deterrence,  is 
an  uncertainty  that  we  must  recognize. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  cope  with 
a  changing  world  which,  encouraged  by 
revolutionary  causes,  is  flexing  its 
muscles  on  all  fronts.  We  cannot  remain 
aloof  and  Ignore  the  issue.  We  depend 
upon  our  friends  and  allies.  We  need  the 
critical  natural  resources  that  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  to  offer.  Our  economic 
stability  depends  upon  establishing  a 
world  marketplace.  These  interests  are 
critical  to  our  future  and  are  ones  that 
must  be  protected  by  a  sound  defense 
which  assures  national  security. 

The  observations  I  bring  to  you  come 
from  my  own  perspective.  I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  two  branches  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces — the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  During  the  last  10 
years,  I  have  served  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  now  as  a  Senator  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  has  provided  me  the 
vantage  point  of  seeing  a  shift  in  our  na- 
tional budget  priorities  first  hand,  and 
I  am  troubled  by  what  I  have  seen. 

Over  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
a  steady  erosion  of  America's  compara- 
tive military  position.  This  slippage 
continues  and  is  attributable  principally 
to  the  failure  of  the  United  States  to 
compete  effectively  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  military  arena  over  the  past 
15  years. 

While  diverting  substantial  resources 
to  the  operations  of  large  conventional 
forces  in  the  stubborn  conflict  in  South- 
east Asia  in  the  1960's  and  early  1970's, 
we  remained,  in  the  category  of  nuclear 
arms,  content  for  the  most  part  to  live 
off  of  capital  invested  in  the  1950's  and 
early  1960s.  In  so  doing,  we  provided 
the  Soviet  Union  the  opportimity  to 
steal  a  massive  military  march  on  the 
West.  That  the  Soviets  took  advantage 
of  that  opportunity  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned. 

It  has  become  abundantly  clear  that — 
during  the  past  decade — the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  systematically  devoting 
far  more  resources  to  national  defense 
than  we  have.  It  is  also  clear  that  a 
continuation  of  this  unequal  investment 
in  military  power  poses  grave  dangers 
for  U.S.  national  security. 


In  his  testimony  before  the  committee 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  defense  budget 
and  5-year  defense  plan.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  stated: 

The  amount  that  the  United  States  la 
spending  now  on  national  defense  Is  smaller 
In  real  terms  than  what  we  were  spending  In 
1963.  Real  Soviet  spending  foi  defense,  how- 
ever, has  nearly  doubled  In  that  time.  Be- 
cause we  were  very  much  stronger  than  they 
at  the  outset  of  that  period,  we  retained  an 
approximate  equality  of  military  power.  But 
we  cannot  allow  the  trend  to  continue  with- 
out risking  military  Inferiority. 

The  comparative  spending  flgures 
speak  for  themselves.  Doiring  the  period 
1969-78,  for  example,  the  Soviet  Union 
invested  a  total  of  $104  billion  more  than 
the  United  States  in  military  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  $40  billion  more  in  re- 
search and  development.  According  to  a 
1979  CIA  assessment,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
still  outspending  the  United  States  for 
military  forces  by  at  least  40  percent  an- 
nually. In  the  critical  category  of  stra- 
tegic arms,  the  CIA  concluded : 

Over  the  1968-78  period,  the  level  of  Soviet 
activity  for  strategic  forces  (exclusive  of 
RDT&E)  measured  in  dollars  was  two  and  a 
half  times  that  of  the  United  States.  U.S. 
activities  declined  steadily  until  1976,  when 
they  began  growing  at  a  slow  rate.  As  a  re- 
sult. In  1978  the  Soviet  level  was  about  three 
times  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  CIA  also  concluded  that  Soviet 
investment  in  general  purpose  forces 
during  the  same  period  exceeded  that  of 
the  United  States  by  some  35  percent. 

The  significance  of  this  spending  dif- 
ference is  difficult  to  comprehend  unless 
one  considers  what  it  means  in  terms  of 
hardware  and  systems.  If  the  United 
States  had  been  budgeted  at  the  Soviet 
level  for  defense,  we  could  have  procured 
in  addition  to  our  existing  force 
structure : 

The  full  244  aircraft  B-1  program ;  the 
complete  multiple  protective  shelter  MX 
system;  the  planned  Trident  submarine 
procurement  with  improved  missiles: 
7,000  XM-1  tanks;  planned  infantry 
fighting  vehicles;  new  rapid  deployment 
force  airlift;  and  F-14.  F-15,  F-16.  F-18, 
and  A-10  tactical  aircraft  required  for 
force  modernization. 

The  consequences  of  this  decade  of 
disparity  in  defense  investment  are  ap- 
parent across  the  entire  spectrum  of 
military  power.  Indeed,  the  basic  strat- 
egy governing  the  most  demanding  of  all 
U.S.  military  commitments  may  no 
longer  be  viable.  Since  its  formal  adop- 
tion in  1967,  the  strategy  of  flexible  re- 
sponse has  been  predicated  on  strategic 
and  theater  nuclear  superiority  as  a 
means  of  offsetting  NATO's  conventional 
force  inferiority  on  the  Eurasian  conti- 
nent. Yet  that  nuclear  superiority  has 
vanished  during  the  past  decade.  In  the 
realm  of  strategic  armaments,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  gained  at  least  a  rough 
equivalence  with  the  United  States,  and 
the  greater  momentum  of  her  ongoing 
strategic  programs  will  dictate  a  further 
deterioration  in  our  compsu"ative  posi- 
tion during  the  coming  half-decade. 
Many  will  argue  that  we  are  already  in 
a  period  of  strategic  Imbalance. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  of  loss  of 
strategic  nuclear  parity,  emerging  nu- 
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clear  disadvantage,  and  conventional 
force  inferiority  that  our  needs  for  mili- 
tary programs  which  assure  national  se- 
curity must  be  judged. 

The  current  Siiutttion  is  alarming: 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  has 
reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that 
the  decline  in  retention  of  second -term 
personnel  is  rapidly  approaching  crisis 
proportions.  Second-term  retention  in 
the  Navy  is  down  from  59  percent  in  1975 
to  36  percent  this  past  fall.  "Retention 
could  be  the  controlling  factor  in  our 
force  levels  within  a  year  or  two,"  ac- 
cording to  the  CNO. 

The  Air  Force  is  2,400  pilots  short  and 
it  is  expected  that,  if  current  reenlist- 
ment  rates  do  not  improve,  the  pilot 
shortage  will  go  as  high  as  5,000.  Only 
27  out  of  every  100  pilots  are  reenlisting 
at  the  end  of  their  first  term,  down  50 
percent  from  just  2  years  ago.  We  lost 
$500,000  to  $750,000  in  training  expenses 
for  each  pilot  who  leaves. 

Personnel  recruitment  and  retention 
of  qualified  individuals  in  highly  skilled 
positions  pose  the  critical  problem  which 
may  be  the  weak  link  in  our  defense 
structure. 

Current  mobilization  plans  calling  for 
active  units  first.  Army  Reserves  to  taVe 
over  their  bases,  and  utilization  of  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR)  to  take 
over  for  casualties  are  fraught  with  one 
shortfall  upon  another.  The  Nifty  Nugget 
wartime  mobilization  simulations  showed 
that  we  could  only  fill  52  percent  of 
infantry  manpower,  73  percent  of  artil- 
lery, and  28  percent  of  armor  require- 
ments. 

Army's  medical  service  has  less  than 
40  percent  of  doctors,  25  percent  of 
nurses  and  half  the  medics  needed  to 
look  after  casualties. 

Military  personnel  at  the  lower  ranks 
are  on  food  stamps  because  their  income 
is  below  the  poverty  level. 

Due  to  a  shortage  of  spare  parts,  only 
50  percent  of  the  F-14  and  F-15  tactical 
aircraft  are  "fully  mission  capable." 

Current  ammunition  production  ca- 
pabilities cannot  make  up  deficiencies  in 
war  reserve  stocks  in  a  major  conflict 
that  begins  on  short  notice. 

The  Soviets  have  1,398  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missiles.  The  United  States 
has  1,054. 

The  Soviets  have  950  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles.  The  United 
States  has  656. 

Since  1964.  the  number  of  U.S.  long- 
range  bombers  has  been  reduced  from 
1,300  to  348.  The  Soviets  are  adding  at 
least  30  Backfire  aircraft  per  year  to  the 
160  bombers  now  deployed. 

The  Soviets  have  close  to  10.000  stra- 
tegic air  defense  missiles.  The  United 
States  has  none. 

The  Soviets  have  deployed  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  system  around  Moscow. 
The  United  States  removed  its  opera- 
tional site. 

The  Soviets  have  7,200  radar  systems 
used  for  air  or  missile  defense.  The 
United  States  has  134. 

The  Soviets  produce  2,000  tanks  a  year 
to  our  650. 

The  Soviets  build  500  combat  aircraft 
a  year  to  our  275. 


The  Soviets  build  350  helicopyters  per 
year  to  our  150. 

The  Soviets  build  five  times  as  many 
combat  vehicles  as  we  do. 

The  Soviets  build  six  attack  subma- 
rines a  year  compared  to  our  three. 

Production  is  xmreasonably  slow.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  the  P-51  Mustang  was 
designed,  tested,  and  ready  for  produc- 
tion in  117  days.  That  compares  with  the 
10  years  required  to  develop  the  current 
F-16. 

Since  1953,  our  defense  budget  has  de- 
creased from  57  to  23.2  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  from  12.1  to  5.2  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product. 

Social  welfare  expenditures  per  capita 
have  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  7 
percent  since  1964.  They  comprised  38 
percent  of  all  Grovemment  outlays  in  1950 
and  now  have  risen  to  over  60  percent  of 
the  total. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  speak  for 
themselves — the  shortages  are  real,  the 
threat  is  significant,  and  the  time  is  now. 
We  simply  must  increase  our  defense 
spending  to  assure  the  continued  security 
and  freedom  of  our  Nation.  Expenditures 
for  national  security  should  have  the 
highest  priority  because  our  military  per- 
sormel  have  the  right  to  expect  fair  treat- 
ment, good  equipment,  and  plenty  of  it. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  that,  when  they 
consider  the  budget  resolutions,  they 
think  of  their  responsibility  to  provide 
the  Nation  a  secure  defense  which  is 
clearly  second  to  none.  A  strong  and 
ready  force  cannot  only  cap  military  ac- 
tions by  aggressors  in  the  strategic  sense 
or  terrorists  worldwide,  but.  by  its  very 
existence,  deter  hostile  initiatives  from 
happening  in  the  first  place. 

We  must  assume  that  the  budget  pro- 
vides for  this  security.  We  have  the  ob- 
ligation to  assure  Americans  that  we 
have  provided  a  strong  national  defense 
through  a  strategic  nuclear  deterrent 
that  is  survivable,  conventional  forces 
that  assure  maritime  superiority  and 
protection  of  areas  of  our  national  in- 
terest, and  a  rapid  deployment  force  cap- 
able of  thwarting  brush  fire  conflicts 
worldwide. 

We  also  must  remember  that  we  have 
the  direct  obligation  of  providing  our 
mihtary  personnel  with  the  proper  level 
of  support.  We  cannot  ask  people  to  serve 
throughout  the  world  without  giving 
them  the  weapons  and  materiel  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

I  urge  Congress  to  respond  to  our  de- 
fense needs.  I  have  examined  the  issues 
critically  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  £is  have  others. 
Americans  have  been  awakened  from 
their  false  sense  of  security  by  interna- 
tional events.  We  must  share  the  facts 
with  them. 

The  growing  Soviet  threat  is  real.  Rev- 
olutionaries have  been  able  to  place  our 
national  interests  at  risk.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  respond.  Our  defenses  need 
strengthening. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  We  yield  back  our 
time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Cranston 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  California.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kzn- 
NEDYi,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy  >  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  ( Mr. 
MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  be 
recorded? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  13, 
nays  83,  as  follows: 


IRoUcall  Vote  No,  103  Leg.] 

YEAS— 13 

Bradley 

MatsunaKa 

Taongas 

Burdlck 

Randolph 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Riegle 

WUUams 

Culver 

Sarbanes 

Levin 

Stevenson 
NATS— 83 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Morgan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Moynlhar 

Baucus 

Ooldwater 

Nelson 

Bayh 

RIart 

Niinn 

Bellmon 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Blden 

Percy 

Boren 

Renin 

Presaler 

Boectawltz 

Htlnz 

Proxmlre 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Htolllnps 

Rlblcoff 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Humphrey 

Saaser 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Ch&fee 

Jackaon 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Slmpoon 

Church 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stennlt 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

nanforth 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

Long 

Stone 

Dole 

Lugar 

Talroadge 

Domenlcl 

Uagnuson 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Durkln 

McClure 

W»lIop 

Elagleton 

McOovem 

Warner 

Exon 

Molcher 

Young 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

Oravel 

Leahy 

Kennedy 

Muskle 

So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  California  (No  1740*  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BEaLLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  Will  Senators  please  clear  the 
aisles? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VTID.  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  Senators  will  heed  the  Chair  be- 
cause we  have  a  lot  of  votes  yet  today, 
a  lot  of  amendments,  and  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  heed  the  Chair  and  let  us  have 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recog- 
nized under  the  previous  order. 
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AMXmMBn    NO.    1T41 

(Purpoae:  To  redistribute  •2.4  billion  from 
functions  050  and  900  to  critical  dcooestic 
programs) 


(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $250,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays    •219,200,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) 


L    /\/v/\   At\j^  . 


haps  the  Senate  will  go  until  about  10 
o'clock  tonight,  give  or  take  a  little  bit, 
with  roUcall  votes. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
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year  1981  that  will  enable  our  country  to 
sustain  its  role  in  the  world;  to  protect 


So  this  budget  represents  subjective 
judgments  on  my  part  as  it  represents 


Under  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate,  fiscal  year  1981 
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AMXNDlIBtT    NO.    1T41 

( Purpose:   To  redistribute  •2.4  billion  from 

functions  050  and  900  to  critical  domestic 

progrwnB) 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
amendment  No.  1741  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wlsconson  i  Mr  Nixson  ) , 
for  blmaelT  and  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Metzenbaum. 
Mr.  TsoNGAS,  and  Mr.  WnxiAXs  propoees  an 
amendment  numbered  1741 : 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
through  page  11.  line  16,  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  (a)  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  198& — 

(1)  the  reconunended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  la  t6 13. 900.000,000  and  the  amount 
by  wblch  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal 
revenues  should  be  decreased  Is  •3.700,000.- 
000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  •694.000.000.000: 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  •612.900.000.000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  the  llKht 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  90;  and 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  public  debt  Is 
•927,800.000,000.  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  be  accordingly  Increased  Is  •32.700.000 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
gn^>hs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1980. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  as  follows: 

(I)  National  Defense  (060)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •186.600.000.- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  » 1 53.700.000.000 
(3)   International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •23.400.000.000: 

(B)  OuUays,  •9.500,000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technology 
(260): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  •6.100,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •8,900.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  •6.800,000.000 

(6)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •11,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  •12.000.000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  (360) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •5.800.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  ^2.300,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •5,600.000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  •200,000.000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •21.500.000.000-, 

(B)  Outlays,  •18.400.000.000 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •8,900  000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  •9,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment. 
and  Social  Services  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •31.400.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  •29,100,000,000 

(II)  Health  (660): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  •71.200,000  000 
fB)  Outlays.  •62,000.000.000 


(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  ^250,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays    •219,200,000.000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •21.800.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  »21,000,000.000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •4.400.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •4,600,000,000 

(16)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •4.600.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  •4JOO,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •6.800.000. OOO: 

(B)  Outlays.  «7,3OO.OOO.0OO. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  •71.800.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  •71,800.000.000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -•24.700.000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -»24 ,700,000.000. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas', 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  >  be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  request? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  and  the  re- 
quest has  been  cleared  with  Mr.  Hollings 
and  Mr.  Bellmon.  that  the  time  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Nelson  be  cut  in  half, 
in  other  words,  that  there  be  1  hour 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
confirm  that  with  the  Senator  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Javits*.  Is  the  Senator  agree- 
able to  a  1-hour  limitation? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  conserve  the  time  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  really  think,  having  heard  the  last 
debate  and  as  our  measure  covers  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  it  is  too  short,  and 
I  do  want  to  shorten  it.  I  wish  to  concur 
with  my  colleagues,  but  let  us  say  an 
hour  and  a  half   That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  the  amendment 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  1   for  15  seconds. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Alton  Keel  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  staff  be 
accorded  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing consideration  and  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  allow  me  just  one 
more  time  to  interrupt  him,  and  I  beg 
his  pardon,  we  are  getting  inquiries  from 
many  Senators  as  to  the  length  of  the 
session  today,  and  I  discussed  this  with 
the  two  managers.  It  appears  that  per- 


haps the  Senate  will  go  until  about  10 
o'clock  tonight,  give  or  take  a  little  bit, 
with  rollcall  votes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Javits  and  I  Introduced  an  alternative 
budget  yesterday  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee in  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  is  the  amendment  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  alternative  budget  we  propose 
would  balance  the  Federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  at  the  outlay  level  estab- 
hshed  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Under  this  substitute,  a  total  of  $2.4 
billion  in  outlays  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  $2  billion  in  national 
defense  and  $0.4  billion  in  interest,  would 
be  redistributed  to  alleviate,  in  part, 
sharp  reductions  )n  Important  programs. 

The  reductions  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Committee  In  transportation, 
education,  job  training,  employment  and 
social  services,  health,  social  security, 
retirement  benefits,  unemployment  in- 
surance, food  stamps,  child  nutrition, 
fiscal  assistance  and  housing  assistance 
will  be  partially  offset  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
moderate  the  severity  of  the  reductions 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee  for 
fundamental  human  and  social  service 
programs. 

The   alternative    budget    we    propose 
would  guarantee  that  national  defense 
outlays   planned   for   fiscal   year   1981 
would  grow  by  over  3  percent  in  real 
terms. 

There  is  a  general  consensus  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  country  that 
the  strength  and  capability  of  our  na- 
tional defense  should  be  enhanced.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  national  defense  budget  be  In- 
creased. That  is  what  the  Nelson-Javits 
amendment  does. 

In  fiscal  year  1980,  It  is  estimated  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  that 
$134  billion  will  actually  be  spent  on  na- 
tional defense.  Our  amendment  provides 
for  an  outlay  of  $153.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  or  a  1-year  Increase  of  $19.7 
billion.  This  Increment  in  national  de- 
fense represents  an  increase  of  14.7  per- 
cent. 

In  comparison  to  the  figure  approved 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee  and 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides $5.8  billion  more  in  defense  outlays. 

In  comparison  to  the  defense  outlay 
level  for  fiscal  year  1981  proposed  by  the 
President  in  the  administration's  revised 
March  budget,  this  amendment  provides 
outlays  that  are  $3  2  billion  more  than 
those  submitted  to  the  Congress. 

By  any  measure,  this  amendment 
places  significant  emphasis  on  the  en- 
hancement of  our  military  strength.  It 
is  a  level  that  woiild  fully  honor  the  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  our  NATO  allies 
and  provide  overdue  and  needed  funding 
for  manpower,  weapons,  operations,  and 
maintenance  programs. 

Therefore,  the  Nelson-Javlts  substi- 
tute provides  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays planned  for  national  defense  In  fiscal 
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year  1981  that  will  enable  our  coimtry  to 
sustain  Its  role  in  the  world;  to  protect 
its  vital  interests  in  areas  of  strategic 
importance;  and  most  importantly,  to 
insure  that  our  military  strength  Is  sec- 
ond to  none. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  the 
Senate  is  simply  this:  At  what  rate  can 
and  should  the  national  defense  budget 
be  increased? 

In  my  judgment,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  taken  appropriate  action  In  ap- 
proving a  budget  resolution  that  would 
enhance  our  Nation's  military  prepared- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  the  outlay  figure 
approved  by  the  Budget  Committee  for 
fiscal  year  1981 — $2  billion  more  than 
that  proposed  by  this  amendment — Is  In 
excess  of  what  can  effectively  be  ex- 
pended. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  in  summary 
say  that  this  basically  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  which  reallocates  $2  bil- 
lion of  the  outlays  in  the  bill  for  defense 
to  other  functions  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  basic  figures  are  these : 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  defense  budget  of  $153.7  bil- 
lion. That  figure  is  $5.8  billion  more 
in  defense  outlays  than  was  approved 
by  the  House  Budget  Committee  and 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  fiscal  1981. 

Furthermore,  this  figure  of  $153.7 
billion  is  $3.2  billion  more  than  the  out- 
lays proposed  in  the  administration's 
revised  defense  budget. 

So  I  wish  to  make  It  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  this  is  a  very  significant 
increase  in  defense  spending  outlays  in 
this  budget — not  a  cut. 

By  any  measure,  this  amendment 
places  significant  emphasis  on  the  en- 
hancement of  oiir  military  strength. 

I  listened  to  the  debate  here  today.  I 
think  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  everyone 
in  Congress — probably  with  no  excep- 
tion at  all  In  this  body  and  perhaps  so 
in  the  other  body — and  the  vast  majority 
in  the  country  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  expanding  our  commitment  to  con- 
ventional weapons  and,  therefore,  sup- 
ports an  increase  in  real  dollar  appro- 
priations for  defense  over  an  extended 
period  of  time. 

The  sole  question  is  at  what  rate,  at 
what  pace  can  we  best  make  these  addi- 
tional appropriations  and  best  expand 
them? 

That  is  the  only  issue  between  us. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  in  any  mat- 
ter such  as  this,  subjective  judgments 
are  made  by  each  and  every  single  per- 
son and  if  we  turned  the  responsibility 
over  to  535  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  and  advised 
them  that  they  had  a  $612.9  billion  Umlt 
to  deal  with,  we  would  end  up  with  535 
different  budgets,  all  of  them,  I  would 
guess,  would  increase  defense  spending, 
some  of  them  a  modest  amount,  some 
of  them  a  very  large  amount. 

If  we  turned  that  responsibility  over 
to  10,000  people  in  the  private  sector  and 
gave  them  the  same  charge,  the  same 
responsibility,  we  would  come  out  with 
10.000  different  budgets  all  within  the 
$612.9  billion  constraints  which  we  have 
agreed  to  here. 


So  this  budget  represents  subjective 
judgments  on  my  part  as  it  represents 
subjective  judgments  on  the  part  of 
everyone  else  who  looks  at  it.  It  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  a  very,  very 
significant  dollar  and  real  dollar  in- 
crease in  the  budget  over  current  rates 
of  expenditure. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  taken  appropriate  action  in 
approving  a  budget  resolution  that 
would  increase  our  military  prepared- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  the  outlay  fig- 
ure approved  by  the  Budget  Committee 
for  fiscal  year  1981 — $2  billion  more 
than  is  proposed  by  this  amendment — 
is  in  excess  of  what  can  be  effectively 
expended. 

A  top  military  budget  expert  advised 
me  this  morning  that  this  assessment  is 
correct,  that  it  Is  in  excess  of  what  can 
be  effectively  or  most  effectively  expend- 
ed in  fiscal  year  1981. 

By  reallocating  $2  billion  from  the 
military  expenditures,  and  by  accepting 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  assump- 
tion that  interest  rates  will  be  reduced 
by  $400  million  with  the  achievement  of 
a  balanced  budget,  this  substitute  pro- 
vides for  the  following  additions  to  the 
domestic  budget: 

Transportation,  including  mass  tran- 
sit— $200  million  to  provide  additional 
financial  assistance  for  mass  transit, 
railroad  and  highway  programs; 

Education,  training  and  social  serv- 
ices— $700  million  to  partially  counter 
deep  cuts  proposed  for  youth  employ- 
ment and  training,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  aid  for  poor  children 
and  other  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams: 

Health — $100  million  for  critically 
needed  health  service  delivery  programs, 
including  CHAP: 

Income  security — $900  million  to  be 
used  to  offset  proposed  reductions  in  so- 
cial security,  food  stamps,  low-Income 
housing  assistance,  and  child  nutrition 
programs;  and 

Fiscal  assistance — $500  million  in  spe- 
cial targeted  aid  for  economically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

A    BALANCED    BtTDCET:     OITTLATS.    REVEKTTES    AND 
NATIONAL    FKIORmZS 

Mr.  President,  there  is  broad  support 
throughout  the  Nation  for  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  Thirty  State  legislatures 
have  passed  resolutions  in  support  of  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  require  a 
balanced  Federal  budget.  Workers,  State 
and  local  government  officials,  farmers, 
small  and  large  businesses,  and  a  broad- 
ly based  coalition  of  interest  groups  and 
organizations  agree  on  one  point:  Con- 
gress should  balance  tht  Federal  budget 
to  combat  Infiatlon. 

The  Nelson  Javits  amendment  pro- 
vides for  a  balanced  budget. 

A  balanced  budget  all  by  itself  will  not 
result  in  an  immediate  and  dramatic  re- 
versal of  the  current  inflationary  trends. 
But  a  balanced  budget  is  a  first  step 
which,  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  a 
whole  series  of  actions  to  enhance  Amer- 
ican productivity,  reduce  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  supphes,  and  gear  up  our 
Nation's  human  resources  and  industrial 
capacity,  will  lead  to  a  solution  of  our 
inflation  problems. 


Under  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation to  the  Senate,  fiscal  year  1981 
outlays  and  revenues  would  be  in  balance 
at  a  level  of  $612.9  billion  In  addition, 
$10  billion  would  be  reserved  for  future 
tax  reductions.  TTie  Nelson/ Javits  al- 
ternative budget  provides  that  the  fiscal 
year  1981  revenues  and  outlays  would  be 
exactly  the  same  as  those  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween this  amendment  and  the  Budget 
Committee  on  the  issue  of  a  balanced 
budget  or  on  the  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing necessary  to  arrive  at  a  balanced 
budget. 

The  question  our  amendment  raises 
is:  How  should  the  budget  be  balanced? 

On  this  question,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  judgment  that  the  Nelson/ Javits 
amendment  strikes  a  more  even  balance 
between  domestic  national  priorities  and 
feasible  military  expenditures. 

Mr  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  significant  reductions  in  many 
domestic  programs  will  be  necessary  In 
order  to  balance  the  budget. 

But,  these  reductions  do  not  need  to 
be  so  severe.  They  would  be  moderated 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  Nelson/Javits  budget,  Mr  Presi- 
dent, is  a  budget  that  is  balanced  mathe- 
matically. It  places  the  necessary  em- 
phasis on  the  expenditure  of  additional 
defense  funds.  And,  at  the  same  time,  it 
balances  competing  nations^  priorities 
in  a  manner  that  is  more  equitable  than 
the  budget  tigreed  to  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  at  tills  point  I  would 
like  to  explain  in  detail  the  provisions  in 
the  Nelson/Javits  amendment  and  the 
differences  with  the  Budget  Committee. 

rUNCTION    050:    NATIONAL    DITCNSE 

This  substitute  would  guarantee  that 
national  defense  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1981  would  grow  in  excess  of  3  percent 
in  real  terms  over  fiscal  year  1980 

Our  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1981  na- 
tional defense  outlays  of  $153  7  billion — 
the  committee  mark  is  $155.7  billion — 
exceeds  the  President's  January-  request 
of  $146.2  biUion,  the  revised  March 
budget  figure  of  $150.5  billion,  and  the 
level  of  defense  spending  approved  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  and 
affirmed  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  $147.9  bUlion. 

There  Is  some  disagreement  about  both 
the  actual  level  of  fiscal  year  1980  out- 
lays and  about  CBO's  infiatlon  projection 
of  10.6  percent  for  fiscal  year  1981  But 
even  accepting  the  Budget  Committee's 
own  estimate  of  fiscal  year  1980  defense 
outlays— $134  billion — our  amendment 
would  represent  an  increase  of  $19.7  bil- 
Uon  over  fiscal  year  1980  outlays.  This  Is 
a  14.7  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year 
1980.  If  inflation  averages  aXmve  10.6 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981 — October  1, 
1980,  to  September  30,  1981— defense  out- 
lays would  exceed  3 -percent  real  growth 

This  defense  budget  will  fully  confirm 
the  administration's  commitment  to  our 
NATO  allies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  com- 
mitted Itself  to  the  proposition  that  our 
defense  capabilities  should  be  signifi- 
cantly enhanced.  I  suppori  this  position. 

The  Soviet  Invasion  In  Afghanistan, 
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the  uncertainty  of  the  continued  flow 
of  oil  sucvlies  from  the  Middle  East  and 
the  outrageous  and  Illegal  conduct  of 


Develop  and  maintain  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  meets  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  the  public  in  a  safe,  reliable. 


high  proportions  of  poor  children  by  half, 
as  part  of  a  total  $300  million  cut  in 
elementary    and    secondary    education 
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for  civil  service  retirees  once  a  year  in- 
stead of  twice. 


sociated   with   the 
balanced  budget. 


achievement    of    a 


Mr.   JAVITS.   Five   minutes.   If   the 
Chair  will  let  me  know  when  I  use  5 
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the  uncertainty  of  the  continued  flow 
of  oil  supplies  from  the  Middle  East  and 
the  outrageous  and  illegal  conduct  of 
the  Iranian  Government  underscore  the 
need  to  improve  our  military  forces. 

So  the  issue  before  the  Senate  is  not 
whether  the  defense  budget  should  be 
increased.  The  issue  is  at  what  pace 
should  these  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing be  made  during  the  next  budget  year 
and  in  future  years. 

In  my  judgment,  a  steadily  increasing 
defense  effort  is  needed — a  defense  effort 
that  our  allies  can  depend  upon  and 
plan  around. 

There  is  no  quarrel  here  among  any  of 
us  on  that  point.  The  flurry  of  activity 
which  is  proposed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  not  serve  our  Nation  well. 
It  is  unnecessary.  Secretary  Brown  made 
this  point  very  well  when  he  presented 
testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  earlier  this  year: 

The  defense  program  we  propose  has  been 
designed  around  &  pace  of  growth  that  the 
nation  will  be  able  to  sustain — economically 
and  politically,  until  our  objectives  are 
achieved.  It  reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
other  preeslng  claims  on  our  national  re- 
sources— energy,  social  welfare,  health — that 
we  will  face  at  a  time  when  the  need  to 
control  Inflation  will  limit  the  size  of  the 
total  federal  budget.  We  cannot  abandon, 
and  have  no  Intention  of  abandoning,  those 
other  national  objectives. 

By  proposing  a  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing that  is  $5.2  billion  more  than  that 
requested  by  the  administration,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee will  suJiieve  the  desired  result:  a 
steady  and  dependable  defense  effort. 

During  consideration  of  the  defense 
budget  by  the  Budget  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Lawton  Chiles  addressed  this  very 
point  in  succinct  tind  unambiguous 
terms.  At  that  time  he  stated: 

We  started  off  and  we  said  we're  going  to 
provide  a  5<v  growth,  and  now  the  race  Is 
to  see  how  much  more  than  that  we  can 
provide.  Well.  It  seems  to  me  like  you  want 
to  chart  a  course,  but  you  want  that  to  be 
a  steady  course,  and  you  want  It  to  have 
time  to  build  up.  You  want  to  allow  yourself 
the  time  to  get  the  capacity  for  that  build- 
up, but  If  you  Just  go  out  and  throw  a 
bunch  of  money  out  there  right  now  as  fast 
as  you  possibly  can.  I  think  It  has  to  be 
highly  Inflationary  I  think  you  could  get 
more  waste,  and  you're  not  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  buUd-up  that  you  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  defense  level  pro- 
posed by  the  Nelson/Javits  substitute — 
$3.2  bOlion  above  the  level  requested  by 
the  President  in  March  and  $5.8  billion 
more  than  the  level  approved  bv  the 
House— is  sound.  It  is  a  level  that  will 
allow  us  to  make  every  improvement  the 
administration  has  called  for  in  its  de- 
fense budget,  and  also  make  additional 
fimds  available  over  and  beyond  that  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
make  other  necessary  Improvements  in 
our  Armed  Forces. 

Most  importantly,  the  defense  level 
proposed  in  our  amendment  will  allow 
our  country  to  remain  strong  at  home 
and  to  insure  the  domestic  tranquility 
that  is  fundamental  to  a  strong  interna- 
tional posture. 

FtrWCTTON    400 :    TSAN8POSTATION 

This  function  addresses  the  national 
need  to: 


Develop  and  maintain  a  transporta- 
tion system  that  meets  the  needs  of  com- 
merce and  the  public  in  a  safe,  reliable, 
and  increasingly  efficient  manner; 

Insure  that  transportation  policy  and 
programs  are  consistent  with  the  Na- 
tion's economic,  environmental,  and  so- 
cial goals :  and 

Encourage  energy  conservation. 

Major  areas  supported  by  this  function 
include:  Highways:  railroads;  mass  tran- 
sit; and  air  transportation. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommends 
$19.9  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $18.2 
billion  in  outlays  for  this  fimction  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Under  the  Nelson/Javits  amendment, 
the  budget  authority,  or  appropriation 
level,  for  transportation  would  be  $21.5 
billion  and  the  actual  expenditures  would 
be  $18.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposes  to  re- 
duce our  national  commitment  to  rail- 
roads and  to  the  effort  to  save  energy 
through  the  substitution  of  mass  transit 
for  automobile  usage. 

In  all,  the  committee  proposed  that 
transportation  missions  be  reduced  by 
$600  miUion  in  budget  authority  and  $200 
million  in  outlays  below  the  current  law 
level. 

Outlays  for  the  whole  transportation 
function  would  be  cut  7  percent  from 
1980,  while  CBO  says  inflation  will  be 
running  at  about  10.6  percent.  Thus, 
there  would  be  a  real  dollar  cut  of  at 
least  18  percent  in  transportation. 

The  cuts,  if  approved,  would  mean  that 
buses,  rail  cars,  and  transit  operating  as- 
sistance will  not  be  available  to  hard- 
pressed  local  governments.  These  reduc- 
tions, in  view  of  the  national  energy 
shortages,  are  not  necessary,  prudent,  or 
defensible. 

Mass  transit  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
more  signiflcant  means  by  which  urban 
populations  can  significantly  reduce  their 
energy  consumption.  And  rail  transpor- 
tation, everyone  realizes  by  now.  is  vital 
to  our  national  transportation  network. 
The  Nelson-Javits  amendment  restores 
$200  million  of  the  committee's  reduc- 
tions. 

FUNCTION     500:     EDnCATION.     TRAINING,     AND 
SOCIAL     SERVICES 

Mr.  President,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Budget  Committee  would  have  the 
Senate  cut  almost  $1.5  billion  from  the 
estimated  outlays  which  will  be  made  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  This,  in  effect.  Is  $2  bil- 
hon  less  than  the  current  law  amount 
required  for  education,  training,  and 
social  services. 

More  specifically,  the  committee 
would : 

First,  eliminate  the  CETA  counter- 
cyclical public  service  jobs  program, 
which  now  provides  200.000  jobs  na- 
tionally; 

Second,  phaseout  the  welfare  reform 
jobs  demonstration  program; 

Third,  cut  $300  million  out  of  the 
summer  youth  employment  program; 

Fourth,  defer  $150  million  in  funding 
for  the  new  youth  employment-education 
initiatives  until  1982.  even  as  the  time- 
bomb  of  minority  youth  unemployment 
approaches  50  percent  in  our  inner  cities; 
and 

Fifth,  reduce  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  assistance  for  schools  with 


high  proportions  of  poor  children  by  half. 
as  part  of  a  total  $300  million  cut  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
below  current  law. 

Accordingly,  the  Nelson-Javits  substi- 
tute proposes  to  restore  $700  million  to 
function  500  for  education,  training,  and 
social  services. 

If  this  substitute  is  agreed  to.  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  handle  the 
utihzation  of  the  $700  million  in  accord- 
ance with  its  consideration  of  the  com- 
peting priorities  for  the  proposed  func- 
tion total  of  $29.1  biUion. 

FDNCnON     5  50:      HEALTH 

Mr.  President,  the  health  fimction 
serves  a  wide  range  of  people  and  pro- 
grams, including  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  family  planning  services, 
health  professions  training,  preventive 
medicine,  and  mental  health  and  alcohol 
and  drug  abuse  grants. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  22-percent  reduction  in  real 
funding  of  the  health  services  mission 
over  5  years;  a  29-percent  reduction  in 
real  funding  of  the  health  research  mis- 
sion over  5  years;  a  33-percent  reduction 
in  real  funding  in  the  health  care  train- 
ing mission  over  5  years;  and  a  14-per- 
cent reduction  in  real  funding  in  con- 
sumer and  occupational  health  and 
safety  over  5  years. 

Our  alternative  budget  restores  $300 
million  in  budget  authority  to  the  health 
function  for  critically  needed  health  pro- 
grams, the  cost  of  which  would  be  par- 
tially offset  by  savings  in  medicaid  and 
medicare  through  the  adoption  of  legis- 
lation, as  assumed  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Our  amendment  would  add  $100  mil- 
hon  in  outlays  for  flscal  year  1981  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  for 
function  550. 

FUNCTION   800 :   INCOME  SECTJRrTT 

Mr.  President,  there  are  seven  mis- 
sions in  the  income  security  function: 
Social  security,  Federal  employment  re- 
tirement and  disability;  unemployment 
compensation,  including  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance;  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding food  stamps;  nutrition  programs; 
housing  assistance;  and  certain  other 
similar  programs  like  low  income  energy 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  in  this 
function,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, are  entitlement  programs.  Absent 
specific  legislative  changes,  outlays  are 
driven  solely  by  inflation  and  the  num- 
ber of  beneficiaries.  The  law  commits  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  certain 
payments  to  individuals  who  meet  cer- 
tain qualifications. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mends that  these  income  security  pro- 
grams be  cut  by  $3.4  billion  below  cur- 
rent law.  The  Nelson-Javits  substi- 
tute would  restore  $900  milhon  of  this 
amount. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  examples  of  how 
the  committee  proposes  to  cut  $3.4  bil- 
lion below  current  law: 

First.  Social  security:  $500  million  by 
reducing  "low  priority"  social  security 
benefits ; 

Second.  Federal  retirement:  $500  mil- 
lion by  paying  cost-of-living  adjustments 
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for  civil  service  retirees  once  a  year  in- 
stead of  twice. 

Third.  Unemployment  compensation: 
$200  million  by  eliminating  UI  benefits 
for  CETTA  enrollees  who  are  terminated 
after  18  months  of  service  in  accordance 
with  the  statutory  provisions  in  CETA; 

Fourth.  Public  assistance,  including 
food  stamps:  $1.4  billion  in  the  food 
stamp  program — $800  million  of  which 
is  in  such  invidious  proposals  as  count- 
ing low  income  energy  assistance  and 
school  lunch  subsidies  in  computing  food 
stamps  benefits; 

Fifth.  Nutrition  program:  $500  mil- 
lion, through  once  a  year  cost  of  living 
adjustment  for  child  nutrition  programs 
and  other  reforms. 

In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  reduce  the  President's  re- 
quest for  section  8  and  public  housing 
assistance  by  90,000  housing  units,  from 
300.000  proposed  by  the  President  to  210,- 
000  units. 

And.  finally,  in  the  fuel  assistance  pro- 
gram, the  committee  would  provide  only 
$1.6  billion  of  the  authorization  of  $3.1 
billion  which  was  part  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax  bill  conference  agreement. 
This  is  essentially  last  year's  level  of 
assistance,  even  though  heating  oil  and 
gas  prices  are  expected  to  rise  by  20  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
of  these  reductions.  At  this  early  stage 
of  the  budgetary  process,  with  a  very  un- 
certain and  ominous  economic  situation 
closing  in  on  us  very  quickly,  the  Senate 
should  at  least  provide  the  additional 
$900  milhon  we  propose. 

rtlNCTION  850  :  GENEKAI.  PTTRPOSE  FISCAL 
ASSIBTAMCZ 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution  pro- 
vides for  the  elimination  of  $1.7  billion 
of  general  revenue  sharing  which  is  dis- 
tributed to  the  States.  This  is  an  as- 
sumption which  I  fully  support. 

However,  with  rising  unemployment 
and  the  increased  demand  for  services 
that  will  be  made  upon  localities  as  the 
impact  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion is  fully  felt,  cities  and  localities  will 
need  additional  assistance.  Tlie  Nelson/ 
Javits  amendment  provides  $500  milhon 
of  assistance  to  cities  and  local  govern- 
ments. Congress  will  determine,  at  a 
later  point,  how  and  where  it  can  most 
appropriately  be  spent.  In  making  this 
determination,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Government 
Operations  Committee  will  help  deter- 
mine how  this  simi  of  money  will  be 
used. 

FUNCTION  900 :  XNTDtEOT 

This  function  of  the  budget  provides 
funding  for  the  cost  of  borrowing  money. 
The  interest  function  includes  both  in- 
terest paid  and  interest  received  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Under  the  administration's  March 
budget  request,  $68.8  billion  was  included 
for  the  outlay  for  function  900.  At  this 
time  the  CBO  has  reestlmated  the  cost 
of  this  function,  and  has  estabhshed  the 
outlay  level  at  $71.8  bUllon;  this  is  $400 
million  lower  than  the  committee  esti- 
mate. The  Nelson-Javits  amendment 
uses  the  reestlmated  figure  by  CBO 
as  the  appropriate  number,  which  is  as- 


sociated   with    the    achievement    of    a 
balanced  budget. 

CONCLtrSION 

Mr.  President,  the  Nelson-Javits  pro- 
posal is  a  tight  and  fiscally  responsible 
budget  proposal  for  fiscal  year  1981.  It 
is  a  budget  which  meets  all  our  domestic, 
mihtary,  and  international  obUgations.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  £iltema- 
tive  budget. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  brief  summary- 
of  the  administration  view  on  the  level 
of  the  defense  budget : 

The  President's  recommended  Defense 
position  Is  $5.2  billion  In  outlays  below  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  recommended 
number  of  $155.7  blUton 

The  President's  proposal  provides  for  sus- 
tained real  growth  In  Defense  at  a  rate  of 
3  percent  per  year.  This  growth  rate  has  been 
sustained  over  the  past  two  years  and  Is 
programmed  through  the  FY  1985  out  year 
period.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
position  equates  to  6.9  percent  real  growth 
In  FY  1981.  This  large  one-time  Influx  of 
funds  would  do  more  to  disrupt  the  orderly 
Defense  acquisition  process  than  the  steady 
sustained  growth  proposed  In  the  budget 

Given  that  there  Is  Idttle  that  can  be  added 
to  the  Operating  and  Personnel  accounts, 
which  represent  55  percent  of  the  Defense 
Budget,  the  bulk  of  the  Increase  will  have 
to  be  applied  to  the  35  percent  of  Defense  re- 
lated to  acquisition  of  weapons  systems. 
Since  this  area  of  Defense  has  a  slow  first 
year  outlay  rate  of  $5.2  billion  converts  to 
close  to  $10.0  billion  In  budget  authority  or 
11.4  percent  real  Defense  growth  In  budget 
authority  compared  to  the  5  2  percent  rec- 
ommended by  the  President 

Assuming  that  as  much  as  $8.0  billion  of 
this  added  budget  authority  will  go  to  De- 
fense purchases  the  impact  will  undoubtedly 
fuel  the  Inflationary  pressure  on  the  econ- 
omy. The  $2  0  bUlion  reduction  proposed  In 
the  Nelson  Amendment  would.  If  applied  to 
reduced  purchases,  convert  to  approximately 
$6.0  billion  In  budget  authority  and  would 
leave  adequate  funds  for  Operating  and  Per- 
sonnel Increases  essential  to  a  strong  De- 
fense. 

The  Defense  acquisition  process  for  FY 
1981  began  Its  orderly  process  back  In  Jan- 
uary 1979.  If  approved  and  appropriated,  the 
large  increase  to  Defense  purchases  would 
severely  tax  the  orderly  acquisition  process. 
Given  the  pressure  to  obligate  appropriated 
funds,  the  added  purchases  over  plan  could 
lead  to  wasteful  procurements  which  In  turn 
would  tarndsh  the  Defense  image  in  the  pub- 
lic eye.  Such  adverse  publicity  would  do 
more  to  hurt  Defense  than  the  $3  to  $5  bil- 
lion symbols  being  argued  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

TTie  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  On  the  time  of  the  pro- 
ponents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  'Wisconsin  controls  the 
time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Let  me  say  this:  The 
Senator  from  New  York  initiated  a  con- 
ference with  me  in  the  development  of 
this  substitute  amendment  that  we  are 
proposing  jointly.  In  fact,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  really  should  have  con- 
trol of  the  time.  But  in  any  event.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
whatever  time  he  may  desire. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Five  minutes.  If  the 
Chair  will  let  me  know  when  I  use  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  here  is  not 
defense.  It  is  $2  biUion.  which  is  the 
amount  of  the  difference  between  our 
provision  for  defense  and  that  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  is  not  going 
to  cure  manpower  and  it  is  not  going 
to  cure  operations  and  maintenance, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  cure  all  the  things 
which  have  been  argued  here  about  de- 
fense. 

Two  billion  dollars  is  a  marginal  fig- 
ure which,  if  you  take  every  argument 
that  has  been  made  here  on  ttie  side 
of  the  managers  of  the  bill,  all  you  can 
say  is  OK.  it  will  be  $2  billion  more. 
It  is  not  going  to  make  any  function 
basically  different  from  what  It  will  be 
without  that  $2  biUion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  $2  billl(m  will 
make  a  quantum  basic  difference  in  the 
other  functions  which  have  been  im- 
reasonably  cut.  and  where  important 
elements  of  our  population  have  everj- 
reason  to  be  offended  that  they  have 
been  treated  in  a  discriminatory  way 
The  amounts  which  Senator  Nklsok 
and  I  are  adding  are  incremental 
amounts  designed  to  somewhat  ameho- 
rate  the  discrimination  which  so  manv 
groups  in  our  country  feel  has  been 
practiced  in  the  way  this  money  has 
been  allocated. 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  argument. 
The  point  is  that  defense,  on  which  we 
are  just  as  concerned  as  anybody,  will 
not  be  materially  interfered  with,  and 
leaving  this  amount  where  it  is  will  not 
make  that  quantum  major  difference 
compared  to  the  disquiet  and  dissatis- 
faction, especially  as  we  now  get  onto 
much  higher  defense  expenditures,  ^rtiich 
will  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  poor,  the 
lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  the  dependent 
young,  the  old.  and  so  forth.  That  is  the 
whole  point  we  are  trying  to  make. 

Senator  Nelson,  in  my  judgment,  has 
dealt  very  intelligently  with  the  national 
defense  function,  and  I  have  had  my 
say  on  it  just  now. 

I  would  like  to  deal  now  with  what  the 
amounts  we  are  adding  mean  to  the 
other  fimctions.  beginning  with  trans- 
portation, for  example.  In  transporta- 
tion, which  is  the  first  item  with  which 
we  deal,  what  we  are  adding  represents 
a  contribution  to  the  effort  of  this  coun- 
try to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis,  and 
where  it  is  being  dealt  with  effectively 
to  enable  people  to  go  ahead  with  some 
part  of  their  trsmsportation  progrsuns 
so  that  it  may  be  effective  and  not  be  ab- 
solutely and  completely  crippled.  That 
is  its  only  purpose,  Mr.  President.  The 
aggregate  amount  involved  of  $200  mil- 
lion is  exactly  designed  to  accomplish 
that  particular  purpose. 

Then  the  next  item  which  we  find  on 
our  list  is  education,  training,  and  social 
services,  where  we  are  adding  $700  mil- 
lion. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  that  par- 
ticular proposition.  On  that  one.  Mr. 
President,  the  Nation  is  facing  a  rising 
rate  of  unemployment  and  a  severe  re- 
cession, and  what  the  Budget  Conunlt- 
tee's  recommendations  would  do  would 
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be  to  wipe  out  the  countercyclical  public 
service  jobs  program  now  providing  200,- 
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while  funding  for  defense  still  exceeds 
the  President's  request  by  several  biUion 
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amendment  does  not  represent  my  first 
choice  for  this  budget  resolution.  Indeed, 
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It  places  the  main  burden  of  fighting 
inflation  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 


leadership   requires   a   disciplined,   fair 
and  sober  aUocation  of  our  scarce  and 


schools  without  school  lunches — schools 
that   are   often   in   the   same   area  as 
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be  to  wipe  out  the  countercyclical  public 
service  jobs  program  now  providing  200,- 
000  jobs  nationally,  just  when  we  are 
going  Into  a  serious  recession.  It  would 
phase  out  the  welfare  reform  jobs  dem- 
onstration program.  It  would  loiock  $300 
million  from  the  siunmer  youth  employ- 
ment program,  ninning  the  risk,  a  seri- 
ous risk,  Mr.  President,  of  a  hot  summer 
in  which  we  will  have  grave  difficulty  in 
the  streets,  especially  in  the  major  and 
the  older  cities.  It  would  defer  $150  mil- 
lion in  funding  for  the  new  Youth  Em- 
ployment Education  initiative,  the  one 
hopeftil  program  for  breaking  the  back 
of  this  syndrome  which  gives  us  30  to  30 
percent  unemployment  In  the  ghetto 
areas  in  the  major  cities  among  minority 
youth,  and  it  would  reduce  by  one-half 
the  elementary  and  secondary  education 
assistance  for  schools  with  high  propor- 
tions of  poor  children. 

One  of  our  great  newspapers,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, had  this  to  say  about  this  particu- 
lar cut.  It  said: 

In  a  budget  of  some  $600  billion,  there 
have  to  be  better  places  to  cut  fat  than  from 
the  already  lean  futures  of  poor  young  Amer- 
icans. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  next  function  is  health,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, where  we  still  are  far  behind  in  any 
kind  of  national  approach  to  health  care. 
We  propose  to  add  $100  million. 

In  income  security,  Mr.  President, 
which  deals  with  the  bedrock  solicitude 
of  the  National  Government  for  the  peo- 
ple who  need  its  help  the  most,  we  must 
not  knock  out  these  very  essential  items. 
Including  imemployment  compensation, 
the  food  stamp  program,  nutrition  pro- 
grams, important  elements  of  the  fuel 
assistance  program,  and  the  social  secu- 
rity program. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  elementary 
Justice  dictates  some  better  alinement  of 
our  priorities  in  this  budget  resolution, 
which  falls  to  reflect  the  requirements  of 
justice  to  great  bodies  of  American  peo- 
ple. 

As  the  morale  of  our  people  Is  jast  as 
vital  as  any  other  consideration  for  our 
country,  it  is  in  that  interest  that  the 
equities  have  to  be  realined.  We  have 
realined  them  on  the  most  minimal  pos- 
sible basis. 

Again,  I  repeat,  what  we  have  taken  by 
way  of  $2  billion  in  respect  to  defense  will 
not  make  or  unmake  the  defense  pro- 
gram, but  it  will  make  a  mighty  contri- 
bution to  the  morale  of  the  American 
people,  especially  those  who  need  Gov- 
ernment help  the  most,  and  to  the  sense 
of  decency  of  all  Americans. 

It  is  on  those  grounds  that  we  believe 
that  this  amendment  should  be  carried. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Nelson/ Javlts  amendment. 

The  Nelson/Javits  proposal  Is  an 
amendment  of  moderation.  It  does  not 
raise  total  revenue  or  total  spending 
above  the  levels  reconmaended  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  Both  would  remain 
balanced  at  $612.9  billion. 

If  this  proposal  is  adopted,  a  portion  of 
the  massive  cuts  recommended  by  the 
Budget   Committee    could    be    restored 


while  funding  for  defense  still  exceeds 
the  President's  request  by  several  billion 
dollars. 

This  amendment  would  allow  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  as  well  as  restoring  some  cuts  in 
energy  research  and  conservation.  In  fu- 
tiu-e  years,  this  amendment  provides  sup- 
port for  the  bulk  of  the  President's  en- 
ergy initiative  although  funding  author- 
ity would  be  spread  out  over  several 
years. 

This  amendment  would  £illow  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  EPA  water  and  sewer 
construction  grants  to  correspond  with 
the  Presidents  January  request  for  this 
program. 

If  adopted,  Nelson/Javlts  could  lead 
to  a  restoration  of  much  needed  funds 
for  mass  transit  while  providing  a  modi- 
cum of  additional  help  to  highways  as 
well. 

Funding  for  the  youth  initiative  could 
be  accommodated  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Nelson/Javits  amendment.  It  would  also 
allow  for  a  minimal  level  of  CETA,  title 
VI  jobs  instead  of  the  total  ehmlnation 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. In  light  of  the  astonishing  in- 
crease in  unemployment  that  occurred 
in  April,  it  seems  absurd  to  call  now  for 
the  removal  of  a  program  that  is  one  of 
this  country's  primary  countercyclical 
tools.  Nelson/Javits  would  also  lessen  the 
severity  of  the  proposed  cutbacks  in 
simimer  youth  and  education  programs. 
Nelson/Javits  would  allow  for  restora- 
tion in  the  Budget  Committee's  sharp 
cuts  in  some  of  the  categorical  health 
grants  programs  including  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control. 

The  Income  security  function  was 
especially  hard  hit  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations,  includ- 
ing proposed  cuts  in  social  security  ben- 
efits, food  stamps,  low  income  energy 
assistance,  and  the  assisted  housing 
programs.  Nelson/Javits  would  permit 
augmented  funding  for  these  programs, 
although  still  below  current  law  levels. 
Nelson/Javits  would  allow  for  slight 
restoration  of  funding  in  both  the  vet- 
erans and  justice  functions.  The  fund- 
ing levels  proposed  by  this  amendment, 
however,  still  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
presently  provided  under  current  law. 

Finally,  Nelson/Javits  would  restore  a 
small  portion — $500  million — of  the  mas- 
sive cuts  on  fiscal  assistance  which  the 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  budget  debate 
has  progressed,  it  has  become  apparent 
to  me,  and  I  am  sure  to  many  others, 
that  this  body  has  little  desire  to  devi- 
ate from  the  recommendations  set  forth 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  This  adher- 
ence and  loyalty  to  the  committee's 
wisdom  is  admirable,  but  I  think  mis- 
placed. The  committee  in  its  recommen- 
dations has  failed  to  account  sufficiently 
for  the  possibility  of  a  substantial  re- 
cession over  the  next  18  months.  The 
committee  has  failed  to  face  up  to  the 
inflation  problem  by  not  adequately 
providing  for  a  comprehensive  energy 
policy,  and  by  cutting  needed  services 
and  benefits  to  those  groups  In  the  popu- 
lation hardest  hit  by  inflation. 
Mr.     President,     the     Nelson/Javits 


amendment  does  not  represent  my  first 
choice  for  this  budget  resolution.  Indeed, 
it  probably  is  not  the  first  choice  of  any 
Senator.  But,  in  my  opinion,  it  does  rep- 
resent a  small  step  in  the  right  direction 
by  at  least  addressing  the  problems  of 
recession  and  energy,  while  recognizing 
the  need  to  bring  down  the  present  un- 
acceptably  high  levels  of  inflation.  For 
these  reasons,  I  strongly  endorse  Nelson/ 
Javits  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so 
as  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  heard  many  eloquent  speeches  here 
in  the  last  few  days  urging  support  for 
this  or  that  national  priority,  this  or  that 
approach  to  restoring  the  economic 
health  of  our  Nation. 

In  a  diflferent  time,  and  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  I  would  be  here  ar- 
guing for  more  money  for  urban  parks, 
more  money  for  solar  energy  and  energy 
conservation  programs.  I  would  have 
been  arguing  for  spending  more  money 
on  domestic  programs  in  general  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

But  I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  con- 
cerns that  are  now  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people.  The 
American  people  are  concerned — and  I 
am  concerned — about  the  dangerous 
trends  we  see  in  the  world  today. 

The  Soviet  Union  continues  to  pour  its 
resources  into  a  military  buildup  that 
goes  far  beyond  what  is  needed  for  legit- 
imate self-defense. 

The  chaos  in  Iran — the  continuing 
agony  of  our  hostages — illustrates  the 
great  dangers  we  face  because  of  our 
dependence  and  that  of  our  allies  upon 
the  oil  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

These  recent  developments — and 
many  others — have  demonstrated  to  us 
that  we  must  take  steady,  prudent  and 
responsible  steps  in  conjunction  with 
other  nations  to  strengthen  our  military 
forces. 

But  while  we  are  making  the  necessary 
investments  in  national  security,  we  face 
an  urgent  need  to  act  against  Inflation. 

I  do  not  intend  today  to  address  the 
merits — or  lack  thereof — of  wage  and 
price  controLs.  supply  side  economics  and 
the  other  approaches  that  have  been 
proposed  to  bring  inflation  imder  con- 
trol. But  there  is  one  thing  that  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  we  must  do  and 
do  now — and  that  is  present  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  a  balanced  Federal 
budget. 

A  balanced  budget  is  no  panacea  for 
our  economic  problems.  But  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  necessary  precondition  for 
the  strong,  tough  action  against  infla- 
tion that  we  have  needed — and  that  we 
so  obviously  have  not  had. 

But  that  said,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
also  to  say  that  the  budget  resolution 
as  approved  in  committee  is  a  callous 
and  unrealistic  document  that  falls  to 
provide  for  the  basic  survival  needs  of 
millions  of  Americans — and  this,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  face  of  an  administra- 
tion policy  committed  to  driving  this  na- 
tion into  a  recession.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  resolution  not  only  ignores 
that  reality,  it  compounds  the  misery. 
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It  places  the  main  burden  of  fighting 
inflation  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

Iliis  resolution  assumes  a  sizable  in- 
crease in  unemployment  while  proposing 
massive  cuts  in  programs  designed  to 
provide  jobs. 

It  assumes  continuing  high  levels  of 
inflation  while  proposing  massive  cuts 
in  programs  designed  to  insure  income 
stability.  Millions  of  Americans  will  find 
their  incomes  squeezed  from  one  end  by 
joblessness  and  from  the  other  end  by 
inflation,  and  our  actions  to  date  indi- 
cate that  we  are  willing  to  accept  this, 
that  we  simply  do  not  care. 

Well,  I,  for  one,  do  care  and  I  am 
not  willing  to  accept  it.  It  is  clear  to  me 
that  even  within  the  revenue  constraints 
imposed  by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee resolution.  It  is  possible  as  provided 
by  this  amendment,  to  achieve  a  much 
better  balance  in  the  allocation  of  re- 
sources— and  to  do  so  while  providing  for 
a  major  expansion  of  defense  spending. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  joined  with  Senators  Nel- 
son, TsoNGAs,  and  jAvrrs  in  sponsoring 
this  amendment.  This  amendment  Is  an 
effort  to  restore  to  the  budget  process 
some  semblance  of  concern  for  the  well 
being  of  our  people  here  at  home.  It 
provides  for  a  major  expansion  of  de- 
fense spending,  but  It  also  provides 
some  protection  for  crucial  domestic 
programs.  The  outlays  for  defense  pro- 
posed by  our  amendment  are  more  than 
adequate  to  meet  the  5  percent  real 
growth  target  set  by  the  Hollings 
amendment  to  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution last  year.  It  exceeds  the  amoimt 
requested  by  the  administration  by  $3.2 
billion.  This  is  not  a  cut  in  defense 
spending  fully  responsive  to  the  very 
sobering  events  of  the  past  several 
months. 

The  cuts  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  are  shortsighted  and 
ill-conceived,  Mr.  President.  We  cut  jobs 
programs  knowing  full  well  that  unem- 
ployment costs  twice  as  much  as  job 
creation.  We  cut  food  stamps,  these  pro- 
grams will  skyrocket  as  this  recession 
which  the  administration  has  engi- 
neered takes  effect.  We  cut  mass  transit 
programs  in  the  midst  of  a  national  ef- 
fort to  achieve  energy  Independence.  I 
am  not  saying  that  we  have  to  restore 
all  of  these  cuts,  but  the  depth  of  the 
cuts  proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  endanger  oiu*  domestic  na- 
tional seciirity.  They  are  completely  un- 
supportable. 

We  must  not  balance  this  budget  by 
shortchanging  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
the  unemployed.  Our  amendment  not 
only  balances  the  budget,  it  balances 
national  priorities  as  well.  None  of  the 
changes  we  seek  can  be  considered  seek- 
ing support  for  pet  projects.  Jobs,  trans- 
portation, health,  food,  and  housing  are 
not  pet  projects.  They  are  essential  pro- 
grams vital  to  the  strength  and  health 
of  our  Nation,  a  vital  part  of  our  nation- 
al security. 

There  have  not  been  many  times  dur- 
ing our  history  when  the  challenges  fac- 
ing the  machinery  of  public  policy  have 
been  as  numerous,  as  diverse,  and  as 
serious  as  they  are  today.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  in  these  times,  responsible 


leadership  requires  a  disciplined,  fair 
and  sober  allocation  of  our  scarce  and 
precious  resources  so  as  to  obtain  a  wise 
and  farsighted  mix  of  domestic  as  well 
as  defense  programs. 

This  Nation  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
its  world  responsibiUtles. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  enhance 
our  security  abroad  by  weakening  our 
society  here  at  home.  I  believe  that  our 
substitute  resolution  strikes  a  realistic 
balance  between  our  defense  needs  and 
the  needs  of  our  people.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  Senator  McGovern. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  E>akota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Nelson -Javits  amend- 
ment. A  good  many  arguments  have  al- 
ready been  made  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  speak  just 
very  briefly  to  the  importance  of  restor- 
ing some  of  the  cuts  that  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  food  stamp  program  and  the 
nutritional  programs  in  general. 

The  food  stamp  program,  as  I  think 
most  Members  of  the  Senate  know,  is  an 
absolutely  crucial  part  of  our  effort  to 
maintain  the  nutritional  health  to  the 
American  people.  Some  20  million-plus  of 
our  citizens  are  dependent  upon  this  pro- 
gram, even  to  maintain  minimum  nutri- 
tional standards. 

It  is  my  own  view  that  the  cuts  that 
are  now  pending  before  the  Senate,  if 
not  restored  along  the  lines  propKJsed  by 
Senator  Javits  and  Senator  Nelson. 
would  work  a  most  painful  and  severe 
hardship  on  our  fellow  citizens  who  have 
depended  on  this  program. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  in  the 
Congress  in  recent  years  to  put  an  end 
to  hunger  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
war  that  we  are  actually  winning.  I  think 
one  of  the  success  stories  in  American 
Government  is  what  had  happened  with 
the  support  of  the  Congress  over  the  last 
decade  in  putting  an  end  to  hunger  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  a  good  invest- 
ment for  us  in  terms  of  the  future  health 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to 
sum  up:  First.  The  largest  portion  of 
the  $1.4  billion  savings  in  food  stamps 
comes  from  two  measures  with  very  neg- 
ative effects — reducing  food  stamps  for 
famihes  whose  children  are  ehgible  for 
school  lunches,  which  would  save  $600 
million,  and  counting  low  income  energy 
assistance  for  purposes  of  computing  in- 
come for  food  stamps,  which  saves  $200 
nfiillion. 

Second.  ITie  Helms  school  lunch  pro- 
posal would  create  severe  administra- 
tive problems,  thus  Increasing  costs  and 
error  substantially.  Benefits  would  have 
to  be  recomputed  monthly,  since  the 
number  of  schooldays  differs  in  most 
months.  Schools  would  have  to  supply 
hsts  of  eliglbles,  since  eligibility  for  free 
and  reduced-price  school  lunches  dif- 
fers from  food  stamp  eUgiblllty.  Pood 
stamp  offices  would  have  to  cross-check 
these  lists.  Five  million  children  attend 


schools  without  school  lunches — schools 
that  are  often  in  the  same  area  as 
schools  with  lunch  programs.  Again, 
more  cross-checking  would  be  necessary. 
Third.  The  Helms  amendment  would 
reduce  food  stamps  by  53  cents  per 
lunch,  whereas  the  average  per  meal  ben- 
efit is  only  36  cents.  Thus,  most  fami- 
lies would  be  losing  a  greater  amount 
than  they  are  receiving  per  me&l.  For 
many  famihes,  each  school  lunch  the 
child  is  ehgible  for.  regardless  of  wheth- 
er the  child  ate  it.  would  cost  the  family 
a  meal  and  a  half  in  benefits. 

Fourth.  A  meal  and  a  half  In  benefits 
is  a  lot  to  lose  when  the  benefits  are 
already  inadequate.  USDA's  food  con- 
sumption survey  found  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  families  spending  at  the  food 
stamp  level  got  all  of  the  reconunended 
daily  allowances  of  nutrients.  Because 
Congress  has  recognized  that  food  stamp 
benefits  are  often  nutritionally  Inade- 
quate, we  have  chosen  to  supplonent 
them  for  the  three  most  vulnerable 
groups — children,  through  school  lunch- 
es, pregnant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
infants,  through  WIC,  and  the  elderly, 
through  the  elderly  feeding  programs 
School  limches  do  not  dupUcate  food 
stamps,  they  supplement  them. 

Fifth.  As  to  counting  low  income  en- 
ergy assistance  in  computing  Income — 
we  are  taking  with  one  hand  what  we 
have  given  with  the  other.  The  rationale 
behind  energy  assistance  was  to  give 
extra  aid  to  those  most  severely  hit.  Why 
should  we  then  take  it  away?  We  count 
energy  assistance  in  computing  benefits 
for  no  other  Federal  program  Counting 
it  for  food  stamps  is  a  bad  precedent. 

Sixth.  We  are  not  talking  about  fam- 
ilies that  can  easily  absorb  a  cut  in  ben- 
efits. Half  of  the  famihes  make  under 
$3,600;  three-quarters  of  them  make 
under  $4,800:  60  percent  of  the  people 
getting  food  stamps  are  either  the  very 
young  or  the  very  old.  While  the  overall 
average  income  of  Americans  has  gone 
up  40  percent  in  ttie  ptist  4  years — 
slightly  ahead  of  a  30-percent  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living — the  Incranes  of  food 
stamp  users  rose  by  only  7  percent  in 
this  period. 

Seventh.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  Nel- 
son-Javits  amendment  so  that  we  will 
not  have  to  make  these  Draconian  food 
stamp  cuts. 

The  Nelson-Javits  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  will: 

First.  Add  $900  million  to  function  600 
for  food  stamps  and  social  security. 

Second.  Add  $700  milUon  to  function 
500  for  education  and  training. 

Third.  Add  $200  miUlon  for  transpor- 
tation. 
Fourth.  Add  $100  mlUlon  for  health. 
Fifth.  Add  $500  million  for  fiscal  as- 
sistance. Total  additions:  $2.4  bilUon. 

The  $2.4  bilhon  wiU  be  foimd  by  re- 
ducing defense  by  $2  bilUon  to  $1537 
bilhon,  a  4  percent  real  growth.  Interest 
would  be  reduced  by  $400  milhon. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  funds  we 
will  invest  in  this  program  will  save  us 
money  In  that  it  results  in  improved 
health  and  reduced  medical  bills  for  the 
future. 

So  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  I  think 
are  hardheaded  in  terms  of  the  future 
security  and  well-being  of  the  American 
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people,  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  It  does  not  restore  all  of  the 
funds  that  have  been  cut  from  the  food 


President,  there  is  no  doubt  about  where 
we  are  with  reference  to  our  mlUtary 
program.  It  has  to  be  augmented  and  it 


or  in  front  of  him.  Mr.  President?  I  got 
in  front  of  him.  I  knew  the  prices  he 
was   stamping   on   the   cans   would   be 
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continues  to  build,  and  build,  and  build,     cent  decUne  in  their  purchasing  power     figure  which  has  been  confirmed  bv  the 
Every  year  since  1960,  according  to  the     since     1972,    when    the    All- Volunteer     House  of  Representatives.  This  amend- 
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people,  I  hope  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  It  does  not  restore  all  of  the 
funds  that  have  been  cut  from  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  it  goes  a  long  way 
in  making  this  program  fimction. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
for  their  continued  interest  in  the  nutri- 
tional health  of  our  people.  I  hope  very 
much  this  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Mr.  President.  I 
will  certainly  not  abuse  his  confidence. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  with 
emphasis  that  we  have  been  over  these 
different  figures  about  the  estimates  the 
best  we  can.  We  debated  the  Department 
of  Defense  figures  for  last  year  and  we 
have  debated  them  some  this  year.  We 
will  have  these  bills  up  shortly.  The  items 
will  all  be  debated  again,  passed  on,  and 
the  figures  will  be  set. 

But  if  we  pass  the  pending  amend- 
ment, and  I  speak  with  great  deference 
to  the  purposes  of  the  supporters  of  the 
amendment,  and  split  the  difference  with 
the  House  on  the  budget  resolution 
amendment,  we  would  have  $900  million 
under  the  present  budget  figure  of  Pres- 
ident Carter.  So  we  would  be  going  back 
and  retracing  and  would  really  not  have 
enough  fimds  to  do  the  things  that  I 
think  should  be  done. 

Let  me  make  this  additional  point  and 
I  will  complete  my  remarks. 

It  would  certainly  be  error  to  think 
that  our  committee  is  composed  of 
spenders  who  want  to  stuff  the  bag  full 
of  money.  We  have  talked  this  thing  over 
repeatedly  and  very  earnestly.  When  we 
go  to  write  up  the  bill  we  will  present  to 
the  Senate,  we  are  not  going  to  just  put 
in  s<Hne  extra  money  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  if  we  happen  to  have  the 
margin  to  under  the  budget  resolution 
as  finally  agreed  upon. 

It  has  alreadj-  been  agreed  that  each 
item  will  have  to  stand  absolutely  on  Its 
own  merits.  We  will  pass  on  all  of  those 
of  the  high  essentials  first.  Then  we  will 
come  to  the  other  highly  important 
items  and  pass  on  those,  taking  care  of 
the  needs  regardless  of  which  service 
they  are  in.  We  are  not  trying  to  use  up 
whatever  money  may  be  left  whether  we 
think  it  is  needed  or  not. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  we  know 
along  with  others  that  we  have  to  take 
this  additional  look.  We  have  to  protect 
the  American  dollar.  We  have  to  come  as 
close  as  we  can  to  balancing  this  budget. 
We  also  wiU  be  doing  other  things  that 
are  necessary  to  restore  the  solidarity 
and  the  respect  abroad  of  the  American 
dollar,  and  the  respect  at  home  for  the 
American  dollar  and  its  buying  power. 

It  has  gotten  to  where  we  have  reached 
the  point  that  our  own  people  do  not 
have  regard  and  respect  for  the  dollar 
that  they  earn,  and  with  which  they  try 
to  make  ends  meet.  It  will  not  buy 
enough.  They  know  something  is  the 
matter  and  they  think  part  of  the  blame 
rests  with  us. 

I  think  all  of  us  are  trying  to  give  more 
meaning  to  these  figures  in  whatever  de- 
partment   they    are    found.    But.    Mr. 


President,  there  is  no  doubt  about  where 
we  are  with  reference  to  our  military 
program.  It  has  to  be  augmented  and  it 
is  a  very  expensive  undertaking.  The 
dollars  just  will  not  buy  much  when  it 
comes  to  these  highly  expensive  planes. 
ships,  missiles,  and  ever>'thing  else,  but 
how  can  we  dare  be  found  wanting  or 
second  rate? 

I  believe  we  already  have  a  figure  that 
is  soimd.  We  will  have  a  pretty  hard 
knocking  in  the  markup  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation, and  we  will  come  in  with 
a  firm  figure  that  will  be  justified.  Then 
Members  will  have  a  chance  to  p£iss  on 
what  they  really  believe  those  needs  are. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  30 
seconds? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  First.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  will 
have  to  leave  the  floor  very  soon.  No  one 
has  given  more  leadership  over  the  many, 
many  years,  and  has  worked  so  hard 
around  the  clock.  He  is  not  only  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Appro- 
priations but  also  the  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee. 
I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  congratulate  the  chair- 
man of  his  excellent  statement.  Mr. 
President.  I  also  applaud  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  tremendous 
leadership. 

I  also  applaud  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
done  such  a  superb  job  in  this  respect. 
I  think  this  is  an  example  of  the  chang- 
ing opinion  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  it  is  an  example  of  meet- 
ing defense  needs  that  have  not  been 
met  in  previous  years.  I  do  congratulate 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I  fully 
support  the  Budget  Committee  position 
and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  Nelson  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  jield  5  minutes  to  the  dlsting\iished 
Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Let  me  say  I  join  in  the  comments 
concerning  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  had  a  great  pleasure  and  education  in 
serving  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee with  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senators  handling 
this  bill,  to  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
oUna  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
that  I  think  they  have  done  a  great  job 
In  handling  this  resolution.  I  have  heard 
my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 
say  this  is  a  matter  of  subjective  judg- 
ment. Yes;  I  suppose  it  is  subjective 
thinking.  But  I  think  also  there  is  long 
analysis  by  that  committee  and  a  great 
deal  of  debate  in  trying  to  arrive  at  what 
is  proper  in  the  overall  allocation,  in 
trying  to  arrive  at  a  balanced  budget. 
What  we  have  to  do  is  break  inflationary 
expectations. 

I  went  down  to  the  supermarket  the 
other  day  with  my  wife.  She  trapped  me 
into  that.  We  were  going  down  the  aisle 
and  I  saw  this  fellow  stamping  prices  on 
the  ends  of  cans.  I  was  pushing  this 
basket  for  my  wife. 

Do  you  think  I  got  behind  that  fellow 


or  in  front  of  him,  Mr.  President?  I  got 
in  front  of  him.  I  knew  the  prices  he 
was  stamping  on  the  cans  would  be 
higher  than  the  prices  that  were  on  there 
before. 

That  Is  what  a  balanced  budget  does, 
it  helps  bring  down  inflationary  expec- 
tations and  that  is  what,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  it  will  achieve  in  trying  to 
curb  inflation. 

How  do  you  allocate  expenditures 
among  the  many  needs  of  this  country, 
the  scarce  resources  that  we  have? 

That  is  what  this  committee  has  done 
with  long,  tough  hours  of  analysis. 

Subjective  judgment?  Well,  not  only 
subjective  judgment.  The  other  day  we 
had  a  survey  of  a  military  airfield  in  Vir- 
ginia and  another  one  in  California,  a 
survey  of  the  aircraft  on  those  fields. 
How  many  of  them  could  fly? 

More  than  half  could  not  get  off  the 
ground.  Why?  Because  maintenance 
crews  had  been  cannibalizing  parts;  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  the  money  to 
keep  up  the  maintenance  on  the  aircraft. 

I  have  been  subjected  to  that.  I  under- 
stand that.  I  flev/  my  missions  overseas, 
and  I  saw  aircraft  canjiibalized.  I  saw  us 
take  altimeters  out  of  one.  flight  indica- 
tors out  of  another,  weapons  out  of  an- 
other, patch  them  up  and  try  to  fly  them, 
and  fly  them  sometimes  without  the 
backup  systems.  Incremental,  maybe, 
but  very  important  to  the  guys  who  are 
trying  to  fly  them,  terribly  important. 

Two  billion  dollars — I  have  not  been 
here  long  enough  not  to  think  that  is 
still  an  awful  lot  of  money. 

We  just  voted.  83  to  13.  to  turn  down 
an  amendment  that  cut  out  $2.5  billion. 
The  sponsors  of  these  amendments  keep 
saying,  they  are  adding  funds  to  the  de- 
fense function.  We  are  talking  about  a 
resolution  that  is  before  us  now,  not 
something  the  House  has  done,  or  the 
administration's  budget  request. 

They  are  talking  about  cutting  this 
function  and  the  last  amendment  would 
have  cut  it  $2.5  billion.  This  one  is  cut- 
ting it  $2  billion.  How  in  the  world  are 
we  going  to  justify  voting  against  the 
last  one,  which  cut  it  $2.5  bilhon  and  say, 
well,  this,  you  know,  is  much  less;  we  are 
going  to  cut  this  one  $2  billion? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  did  not  interrupt  my 
distinguished  friend  and  I  do  not  have 
much  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  if  I 
get  more  time. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  Juncture  in  the 
Congress'  timetable,  it  is  indispensable 
that  we  allow  our  Defense  Authorizing 
and  Appropriating  Committee.*;  discre- 
tion in  reassessing  our  defense  needs  and 
proposing  how  to  strengthen  the  U.S. 
force  posture.  I  remind  my  colleagues. 
Mr.  President,  that  the  budget  resolution 
nlaces  ceilings,  not  quotas,  on  expendi- 
tures. When  all  the  evidence  is  in.  when 
our  authorizing  and  aporopriatlng  com- 
mittees have  f  nished  their  hearings  and 
deliberations,  this  Chamber  may  vote  to 
spend  less  than  the  figures  before  us. 

However,  now  is  the  time  to  commit 
ourselves  to  vigorously  renew  our  Mili- 
tary Establishment.  After  years  of  cut- 
ting, or  at  most  holding  the  line,  in  de- 
fense spending,  we  find  our  capabilities 
deteriorating  as  our  principal  adversary 
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continues  to  build,  and  build,  and  build. 
Every  year  since  1960,  according  to  the 
best  estimates,  the  Soviet  Union  has  in- 
creased its  total  military  outlays  by  3 
percent  in  real  dollar  terms.  Now  the  So- 
viets are  spending  about  50  percent  more 
than  we  do.  in  equivalent  dollars.  They 
continue  to  raise  the  ante  by  3  percent 
a  year. 

I  am  not  saying  we  must  match  the 
Soviets  dollar  for  dollar,  gun  for  gun. 
Everyone  in  this  Chamber  knows  that  is 
a  simplistic  solution.  The  challenge  be- 
fore us  is  to  allocate  what  is  necessary — 
sacrificing  if  necessary — in  order  to  as- 
sure that  our  Armed  Forces  are  fully 
capable  of  carrying  out  the  missions  to 
guarantee  America's  integrity  and  its  po- 
litical and  economic  interests  around  the 
world,  and  to  support  its  foreign  policy. 

God  knows  it  needs  support. 

Many  of  these  capabilities  have  been 
placed  in  doubt  during  recent  months. 
I  should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  review 
some  of  the  more  acute  problems  in  our 
defense  posture. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  deterrence,  we 
face  a  "window  of  vulnerability"  for  the 
immediate  future,  during  which  the  So- 
viet Union  could  theoretically  wipe  out 
most  of  our  land-based  Minuteman  mis- 
siles and  leave  the  President  with  no  op- 
tions to  respond  other  than  capitulation 
to  Soviet  demands  or  the  massive  retalia- 
tion that  would  launch  a  dreaded  holo- 
caust. I  do  not  want  the  United  States  to 
have  to  blink  first  in  a  strategic  show- 
down. 

The  budget  resolution  promises  no  im- 
mediate solution  for  this  strategic  trend; 
there  is  none.  However,  it  allows  us  to 
begin  upgrading  all  areas  of  our  strategic 
triad.  It  signals  the  Pentagon  to  take  a 
second  look  at  MX  missile  deployment, 
to  make  sure  we  start  this  project  on  a 
sound  basis.  Wp  must  keep  our  strategic 
forces  fully  credible.  Given  the  frailty  of 
arms  control  at  the  present  time,  it  is  an 
area  where  we  must  not  skimp. 

Our  active  fieet  of  ships  is  half  the  size 
it  was  10  years  ago.  Stepped-up  expendi- 
tures allowed  by  this  budget  permit  us 
to  begin  to  expand  to  some  extent.  The 
Soviets  outnumber  us  in  every  category 
of  fighting  ship  except  aircraft  carriers, 
and  they  are  continuing  their  alarming 
program  of  submarine  construction. 
Adm.  Stansfield  Turner  has  wisely 
pointed  out  that  the  naval  balance  is 
"not  just  a  numbers  game,"  But  too  many 
experts  are  concerned  about  our  inabil- 
ity to  control  sea  lanes  In  time  of  war. 

The  House  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  recently  discovered  that 
the  Air  Force  Is  filling  half  or  more  of  its 
supply  requisitions  through  cannlballza- 
tion  or  drawing  from  war  reserve  stocks. 
The  Air  Force  says  Its  budget  to  procure 
replenishment  spares  for  fiscal  year  1981 
is  underfunded  by  a  total  of  $2.1  blUIon. 
What  good  are  our  new  F-15's  if  we  are 
barely  able  to  keep  half  of  them  in  the 
air? 

Most  of  our  services  are  experiencing  a 
dangerous  flight  of  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers—the  second-  and  third-termers 
that  make  our  Increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons  run.  Last  year,  more  than  40 
percent  of  those  up  for  reenllstment  In 
each  service  chose  to  leave.  The  14-per- 


cent decline  in  their  purchasing  power 
since  1972,  when  the  All-Volunteer 
Forces  were  created,  has  to  be  related 
to  this  problem. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  saw  the  recent 
Washington  Post  story  disclosing  that 
Navy  petty  oflScers  with  families  are  hav- 
ing to  apply  for  food  stamps  to  make 
ends  meet.  The  military  commissaries 
take  in  more  than  $10  million  a  year  in 
food  stamps.  Not  only  does  this  situa- 
tion cause  the  flight  of  personnel  which 
is  making  it  difficult  for  the  Navy  to  man 
new  ships  coming  on  line,  it  is  itself 
really  indecent.  Are  we  not  willing  to 
keep  our  soldiers  in  the  services  and  off 
the  welfare  rolls? 

These  and  scores  of  other  problems 
require  action.  First,  we  must  act  quickly 
to  solve  our  deficiencies  of  manpower 
and  readiness.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
begin  with  all  deliberate  speed  to  invest 
where  necessary  to  maintain  a  credible 
strategic  and  tactical  deterrent  and  to 
give  the  United  States  the  full  range  of 
options  it  needs  to  confront  changing — 
and  growing — threats  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Middle  East,  and  Europe. 

That  is  why  defense  is  the  one  area 
where  our  budget  carmot  be  further  cut. 
Mr.  President,  in  a  memorable  inaugu- 
ral address  delivered  19  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  said : 

Only  when  oxir  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed. 

I  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President.  I  asked  earlier,  when  I 
had  the  floor,  that  the  brief  summary 
of  the  administration's  review  of  the 
budget  defense  level  be  printed  imme- 
diately following  my  statement.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that.  immediatel>- 
following  that  summary,  a  comparison 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Nelson-Javits  amendment  as  to  reve- 
nues, total  budget  authority,  total  out- 
lays, deflcit  surplus,  and  public  debt  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COMPARISON     OF    SENATE     BUDGET    COMMITTEE    (SBC) 
AND    NELSON  lAVITS   (N  J)    AMENDMENT 

REVENUES.    BUDGET    AUTHORITY,    AND    OUTLAYS 

|ln  billions  of  doilars) 

Fiscal  year— 


1381 


1382 


1383 


SBC      N/J       SBC        N/J       SBC 


N/J 


Re'anues 612.3  612.9    697.2    637.2    780.6    780  6 

Total  budget  au- 
thority       .  687.9  694.0     795  3     763, «    831.5    824  6 
Total  outlays.  612.  9  612  9    687. 2    686.  3    753  5    751  0 
DefKil/surplus...  0          0      +10.0+10.9+27.1+29  6 
Publicdebt 9278927.8    953.8    952.9    968.7    365  3 


Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
emphasize,  for  people  who  read  the 
Record  at  least,  that  there  is  not  a  budg- 
et cut  for  defense.  This  is  an  increase  of 
$5.8  billion  over  the  House  committee 


figiu-e  which  has  been  confirmed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  This  amend- 
ment provides  for  an  increase  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion over  what  the  President  asked  for  in 
his  revised  budget  in  March  of  this  year. 
Second,  the  Budget  Committee,  which 
is  ably  led  on  both  the  mmority  side  by 
Mr.  Bellmon  and  on  the  majority  side  by 
Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  certainly  did  get  into  this 
matter  In  great  depth.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  committee  was  not  unani- 
mous at  all  on  the  vote  to  set  the  budg- 
et outlay  at  $155,700,000,000  as  it  was  fi- 
nally adjusted.  On  the  vote  to  set  the 
outlay  as  it  is  in  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution, the  vote  was  10  to  8.  It  was  not  a 
unanimous  vote.  In  fact,  one  of  the  eight 
was  Senator  Muskh.  Chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Nobody  doubts  Senator  Muskhs  sin- 
cerity, his  credentials  in  respect  to  un- 
derstanding the  problem  at  hand.  There 
were  eight  votes  against  the  Budget 
Committee  level.  The  vote  was  19  to  8.  so 
there  was  a  2 -vote  margin  within  the 
committee  itself  on  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  budget  outlay  for  de- 
fense should  be  set  this  high.  The  ques- 
tion was  sharply  divided. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  have  left  on  their 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ators have  13  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  how  much  time  Is 
left  on  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twenty- 
nine  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York? 

Mr.  NELSON.  If  the  Senator  from  New 
York  is  offering  an  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator will  have  his  own  time,  will  he  not? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  can  establish  that, 
if  the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  con- 
sult with  the  Parliamentarian.  I  will 
speak  to  him  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  have  only  13 
minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  My  problem  is  that 
what  I  have  before  me  is  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  If  the  man- 
agers would  agree  to  a  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  would  like  to  send  this  to  the 
desk,  speak  to  it  for  10  minutes,  and 
then  withdraw  it.  That  would  then  be 
my  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Yes. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  do  that  now? 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Whatever  is  conven- 
ient to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Any  order  is  convenient. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
wished  to  speak. 

Mr.  MO"YNIHAN  It  would  be  appro- 
priate following  the  Senator  from  Texas' 
statement. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  proceed  to  offer  it,  then? 

Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  Would  that  be  agree- 
able to  the  manager? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  have  a  unanimous 
consent  and  are  really  trying,  I  have 
some  backed  up  votes,  to  get  a  vote  here 
around  8  o'clock  Could  the  Senator  limit 
his  time?  As  I  understand  It,  he  is  just 
bringing  it  up  and  then  withdrawing  it 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  limit  the  time 
to  10  minutes,  is  that  possible? 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  us  do  it.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withdraw  it? 


On  page  10,  line  21,  strike  $72,200,000,000    mediate  postwar  period.  The  reasons  for 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  $71,800,000,000  this  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  What  is 

On  page  10.  line  22.  strike  $73,200,000,000    ^q   jjg    noted    Is    that   while   successive 
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Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Let  us  do  it.  The  Sen- 
ator will  withdraw  it? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  correct. 

May  I  say,  in  less  than  10  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  where  does  the  10  minutes  come 
from.  Senator  Nelsoit's  amendment,  or 
his  own  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  get  imanimous 
consent,  from  my  own  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Are  we  not  trying  to 
have  a  vote  as  soon  as  possible? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  We  have  agreed  to 
vote,  and  that  time  would  run  out  about 
8:15.  We  have  speeches  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
do  this  in  5  minutes. 

Bi4r.  HOLLINOS.  Good. 

I  yield  the  time  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 

TTP  AMENDMENT    NO.     1087 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  so  as  to  more  ade- 
quately address  our  urgent  national  de- 
fense and  social  needs) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Motnt- 
HAN)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
ntunbered  1067. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  "viz:"  and  Insert  the 
following : 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  $156,700,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  »154.700.000.000. 

On  page  5,  line  13.  strike  •3.900.000,000 
and  Irjsert  In  lieu  thereof  •6,900,000,000. 

On  paee  5,  line  14.  strike  •6,800,000.000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •8.5OO.0OO.0OO 

On  page  5.  line  23.  strike  •11.600.000.000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •11,400.000,000 

On  page  6.  line  24,  strike  •12,000,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu   thereof  •11.500,000 

On  page  6.  line  9,  strike  •2.300.000  and  In- 
sert  In   lieu   thereof   •2.100.000.000 

On  page  6,  line  18,  strike  •6,100,000.000  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •6,600,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  3.  strike  •19.900,000.000  and 
Insert  In  lieu   thereof  •21,600,000,000. 

On  page  7.  line  4,  strike  •18.200,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •18.400,000,000 

On  page  7,  line  24.  strike  •29.400.000.000 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •31.400.000.000 

On  page  7,  line  25.  strike  •28.400.000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  «29,100.000,000. 

On  page  8.  line  9.  strike  ^70.900.000  000 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •71.200,000,000.000 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  •61,900,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •62.000.000.000 

On  page  8,  line  19.  strike  •245.300.000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •260.000,000  000 

On  page  8,  line  20.  strike  »2 18  300.000.000 
and   Insert   in   lieu   thereof   »219,200,000,000 

On  page  9,  Une  6,  strike  •21,600,000,000  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •21.800.000,000 

On  page  9.  line  16,  strike  •4.200.000 .000  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •4.400.000,000 

On  page  10.  line  11,  strike  •6,300  000  000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  tejBOO.OQO.OOO 

On  page  10.  line  13.  strike  •6  800.000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •7.300.000,000 


On  page  10.  line  21,  strike  •72J200,000,000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •71,800,000,000 

On  page  10,  line  22,  strike  ^72 ,200,000.000 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  •71.800,000,000 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sent 
to  the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment, 
and  asked  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion, but  I  should  like  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  I  will  not  call  for  a  vote  on 
it,  as  I  am  persuaded  by  consultations 
with  my  colleagues  that  it  would  not  have 
sufficient  support  to  pass. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  that  my  amend- 
ment to  the  comprehensive  substitute  of- 
fered by  my  good  friends  and  colleagues, 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  New  York  warrants  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  For  it  addresses  what 
I  regard  as  the  one  large  shortcoming  of 
their  proposal — a  shortcoming  shared  by 
the  comprehensive  substitute  developed 
by  the  distinguished  majority  whip — 
which  otherwise  addresses  many  of  the 
egregious  shortcomings  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  as  did  the 
Cranston  substitute.  Because  so  many  of 
the  choices,  decisions,  and  priorities  em- 
bodied in  the  committee  version  are  un- 
acceptable, the  Nelson-Javits  substitute 
commands  our  support.  But  my  own  sup- 
port is  qualified,  even  reluctant,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  shortcoming  that  my  amend- 
ment seeks  to  remedy. 

Let  me  first  describe  the  sources  of  my 
dissatisfaction  with  developments  to  date 
in  connection  with  the  fiscal  1981  budget. 
It  was  clear  last  autumn  that  heroic 
efforts  would  have  to  be  made — and 
would  be  made — to  "balance"  this  budget. 
That  undertaking  is  necessary  and  whol- 
ly predictable,  not  least  because  during 
the  previous  year's  budget  deliberations 
the  Congress  determined  that  the  1981 
budget  should  be  balanced. 

For  decades,  it  has  been  a  maxim  of 
fiscal  theory — a  doctrine  shared  by  most 
political  parties,  or  perhaps  more  accu- 
rately, a  doctrine  adopted  by  each  suc- 
cessive administration  of  whichever  par- 
ty to  hold  office  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II — that  it  was  entirely  appropriate 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  incur  defi- 
cits from  time  to  time  so  long  as  corre- 
sponding, periodic  surpluses  meant  that 
over  time  the  budget  would  be  substan- 
tially in  balance. 

If  this  seems  a  truism,  it  may  be  re- 
called that  for  more  than  a  generation 
following  the  Civil  War,  a  Congress  pre- 
occupied with  paying  off  the  war  debt 
consistently  ran  budget  surpluses,  re- 
gardless of  the  business  cycles  of  the 
time,  such  that  deflation  became  a  con- 
tinuous problem,  and  a  sterile  dispute 
over  monetary  policies  became  a  very 
fertile  part  of  national  politics  for  a  gen- 
eration or  more. 

Our  problem,  by  contrast,  has  been 
one  of  practice,  not  principle.  We  are 
now  in  the  fifth  successive  administra- 
tion which,  while  avowing  the  principle 
of  a  balance,  and  on  occasion  of  a  sur- 
plus budget,  has  produced  only  deficits. 
President  Eisenhower's  was  the  last  ad- 
ministration to  produce  a  truly  balanced 
budget,  that  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

In  the  meantime,  economic  conditions 
have  turned  against  the  easy  predomi- 
nance of  the  United  States  In  the  im- 


mediate postwar  period.  The  reasons  for 
this  need  not  be  reviewed  here.  What  is 
to  be  noted  is  that  while  successive 
administrations  and  Congresses  have 
spared  themselves  the  inconvenience  of 
producing  balanced  budgets  at  the  "top" 
of  the  business  cycle,  and  have  let  huge 
deficits  accumulate  during  the  low  pe- 
riods, something  like  a  national  crisis  of 
public  confidence  has  developed. 

The  most  striking  evidence  of  this 
crisis  of  confidence  is  that  30  States  have 
applied  to  Congress  to  convene  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  ordain  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  three  others  have 
submitted  related  petitions. 

If  it  be  recalled  that  the  last  such 
convention,  and  the  only  other,  was  held 
in  1787  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  once 
convened  the  whole  of  the  arrangement 
of  American  Grovernment  would  be 
opened  to  reordering,  and  that  another 
five  States  or  so  could  get  us  there,  it 
will  be  seen  that  this  is  not  the  time  to 
aver  that  1981  might  not  be  just  the 
year  for  a  balanced  budget,  which  while 
surely  sound  in  theory,  is  nonetheless 
an  et  cetera.  The  time  to  do  it  is  now. 

Rather,  the  time  to  do  it  was  in  Janu- 
ary when  the  President  submitted  the 
executive  budget.  Contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations and  prior  indications,  yet  an- 
other deficit  was  proposed.  Within  weeks, 
as  inflation  soared,  and  money  markets 
grew  more  tumultuous,  it  was  clear  that 
a  major  miscalculation  had  been  made. 
Beginning  in  March,  meetings  between 
the  executive  branch  and  Congress  be- 
gan preparing  for  a  third  resolution 
which  would  bring  a  semblance  of  bal- 
ance to  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  a  proper  balance  to  fiscal  1981. 
The  difficulty  with  this  process  is  that 
by  turning  over  the  first  formal  decisions 
to  the  Budget  Committee,  and  doing  so 
after  the  major  components  of  the 
budget  were  already  fixed,  it  was  inevi- 
table that  the  reductions  agreed  to  would 
be  most  costly  to  States  such  as  New 
York,  and  to  social  programs  with  which 
New  York  is  tissociated.  As  it  happened, 
the  process  acquired  an  aspect  of  venge- 
ance altogether  inappropriate  to  what 
should  have  been  a  nonpartisan  and  non- 
ideological  effort.  As  a  result,  although 
I  participated  in  the  process  from  the 
outset,  in  the  end  I  voted  against  the 
result. 

The  time  has  now  come  to  consider 
amendments  to  that  budget  resolution. 
The  distinguished  Senators  from  New 
York  and  Wisconsin  have  painstakingly 
and  conscientiously  crafted  a  truly  com- 
prehensive substitute  that  seeks  to  con- 
tain the  damage  done  by  the  Budget 
Committee  to  the  budget  functions  and 
programs  that  sustain  our  neediest  citi- 
zens, whicR  are  the  budget  functions 
and  programs  that  we  will  find  ourselves 
relying  on  ever  more  heavily  as  the  pres- 
ent recession  deepens.  While  stUl  strin- 
gent, even  painful,  the  Nelson-Javits  sub- 
stitute permits  at  least  an  element  of 
continuity  in  our  cash  assistance  pro- 
grams, in  food  stamps,  in  employment 
programs,  in  education,  in  health,  in 
housing,  in  refugee  assistance,  in  mass 
transit,  in  community  development,  in 
unemployment  compensation,  in  vet- 
erans' benefits,  and  in  myriad  other 
areas.  To  deny  that  continuity  is  to  rend 
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the  social  fabric  of  the  Nation;  is  to  pun- 
ish the  needy  for  the  recession  that  they 
did  not  cause ;  is  to  deepen  the  economic 
distress  of  our  urban  industrial  centers; 
and  is  to  force  harsh  and  unreasonable 
cuts  on  public  and  private  agencies  that 
are  already  unable  to  keep  up  with  the 
mounting  demand  for  their  services. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Nelson- 
Javits  substitute  is  an  urgently  needed 
improvement  in  the  budget  resolution. 

But  as  I  have  indicated,  the  substitute 
is  unsatisfactory  in  one  important  par- 
ticular. 

This,  of  course,  is  national  defense. 
The  Nelson-Javits  substitute  adopts  for 
fiscal  1981  a  level  of  defense  outlays 
$600  million  higher  than  the  level  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration,  as 
reestimated  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  This  is  exactly  $2  billion  below 
the  outlay  level  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  A  far  wider  gap  is 
visible  in  budget  authority,  however,  and 
the  distinction  is  consequential.  In  na- 
tional defense,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other  area  of  Federal  activity,  the  level 
of  budget  authority  in  a  given  year  sig- 
nals the  intentions  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  defense  spending  in  subse- 
quent years.  Weapons  systems  and  other 
major  procurements  of  defense  material 
are  multiyear  undertakings.  Contracted 
for  in  one  year,  they  are  in  large  part 
sustained  by  outlays  in  subsequent  years. 
Hence,  the  difference  of  $6.9  billion  in 
defense  budget  authority  that  emerges 
when  one  compares  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  with  the  Nelson-Javits 
substitute  is  consequential.  The  higher 
figure  signals  the  resolve  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  embark  on  a  sustained  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  defenses  in  ways 
that  I  believe  they  should  be  strength- 
ened. This  is  the  kind  of  sustained 
strengthening  that  the  Senate  en- 
visioned last  year  when  it  voted — with 
my  support — for  the  so-called  3-5-5  per- 
centage increases  in  defense  spending. 

I  propose,  therefore,  that  the  Nelson- 
Javits  substitute  be  modified  to  include 
the  level  of  budget  authority  in  func- 
tion 050  that  was  envisioned  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  an  appropriate 
increase  in  outlays — approximately  $1 
billion — needed  actually  to  undertake 
the  level  of  commitments  envisioned  by 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Let  me  offer  an  example.  The  Budget 
Committee  added  funds  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  sufficient  to  restore 
funding  for  Navy  aircraft:  the  P-14,  the 
P-18,  the  P3C,  the  A-6,  and  the  EA-6B. 
The  administration  had  proposed  to  cut 
procurement  of  these  planes,  and  in  the 
case  of  some  to  close  production  lines 
altogether.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  this  was  a  mistake.  And 
rightly  so.  These  planes  in  particular  are 
essential  to  our  ability  to  uphold  the 
Carter  doctrine.  The  President  has  an- 
nounced our  determination  to  resist  the 
extension  of  Soviet  power  into  the  area 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  If  we  are  to  defend 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  we  will  simply 
have  to  have  the  hardware  that  makes 
this  feasible.  This  means  many  things; 
among  others  it  means  strengthening 
our  air  and  naval  forces.  Without  the 


aircraft  I  have  mentioned,  our  fieet  de- 
fense suffers,  our  mining  capabilities  are 
reduced,  and  our  capabilities  for  elec- 
tronic warfare  decline.  This  is  why  the 
Budget  Committee  restored  them.  But 
here  is  the  point:  In  restoring  these  to 
the  budget,  we  added  very  little  to  out- 
lays. To  guarantee  that  these  planes  will 
be  built,  what  we  needed  was  sufficient 
budget  authority.  These  planes  repre- 
sent relatively  small  amounts — for  the 
F-14,  A-6,  and  EA-6B,  for  example,  ap- 
proximately $400  million  in  authority  in 
fiscal  1981  accompanied  by  less  than  $100 
million  in  outlays — but  they  illustrate 
the  point  I  am  making.  To  assure  that 
our  defense  effort  is  sustained  in  the  fu- 
ture, we  must  commit  the  resources  now. 

In  sum,  I  would  add  $1  billion  in  out- 
lays in  function  050  of  the  Nelson-Javits 
substitute  in  order  to  provide  the  needed 
increases  in  defense  spending  and  would 
offset  that  increase  with  a  $0.5  bilUon  re- 
duction in  water  projects  in  function 
300  (the  same  reduction  envisioned  in 
the  amendment  offered  earher  by  Sen- 
ator Cohen),  a  $0.2  billion  reduction  in 
function  350,  and  a  $0.3  billion  reduc- 
tion in  function  270.  I  would  also  main- 
tain the  budget  authority  for  function 
050  at  the  level  approved  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  ($173.4  billion;— re- 
affirming our  commitment  to  a  strong 
national  defense. 

With  those  changes,  I  would  be  entirely 
content  with  the  Nelson-Javits  substi- 
tute. Without  those  changes,  it  has  my 
reluctant  support,  for  it  is  demonstrably 
less  damaging  to  my  State  and  region 
than  is  the  proposal  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  and  my  revered  senior 
colleague  from  New  York  that  the  pur- 
pose of  my  amendment  is  to  maintain  the 
budget  authority  in  the  defense  function 
as  provided  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

In  this  respect,  I  would  have  to  share 
the  sentiments  so  ably  stated  by  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Texas  just  now. 
It  is  a  position  which  we  voted  for  last 
year  when  those  of  us  who  committed 
ourselves  to  a  3-5-5  formula  for  defense, 
and  I  would  feel  it  inappropriate  to  with- 
draw from  that. 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  Senators 
from  New  York  and  Wisconsin  have  ably 
responded  to  a  budget  which  is  distorted 
in  the  impact  it  is  hpiving  upon  the  social 
programs  of  the  country,  an  impact  that 
came  about  because  of  the  bizarre  man- 
ner in  which  the  administration,  having 
committed  itself  to  a  balanced  budget, 
sent  us  an  imbalanced  one,  then  with- 
drew, asked  us  to  balance  it  in  an  on- 
going 7-day  session  in  room  S-211,  then 
changed  its  mind  several  times  there- 
after, and  left  us  in  a  situation,  however, 
to  the  outside  world  it  might  appear, 
which  appears  to  me  to  do  some  credit 
to  the  ability  of  the  Congress  when  we 
consider  the  obstacles  placed  in  our  way 
by  the  administration. 

That  having  been  said,  Mr.  President, 
and  realizing  that  my  amendment  would 
not  have  the  support  of  the  body,  I  will, 
with  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  aid  of 
my  senior  colleague  and  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  withdraw  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  Chair  for  its  courtesy  in 
this  manner,  as  is  invariably  the  case 


of  those  of  U8  who  ask  for  special  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HOLLING8.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
Nelson-Javits  amendment,  they  propose 
to  spend  $6.1  billion  more  money,  more 
budget  authority,  than  is  included  in  this 
resolution.  Such  an  increase  will  certain- 
ly cause  future  outlays  to  go  up,  will  make 
it  much  more  difficult  to  achieve  a 
balanced  budget  this  year  and  in  future 
years,  and  it  will  definitely  limit  the 
opportunity  for  future  tax  cuts. 

To  be  accurate,  this  amendment  should 
also  change  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983 
totals  because,  if  this  amendment  is  ap- 
proved, it  will  certainly  affect  the  spend- 
ing in  those  years. 

The  amendment  would  also  effectively 
reject  the  priority  given  national  defense 
in  this  resolution.  It  will  cut  $6.9  billion 
in  defense  budget  authority  and  $2  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  fimction  050. 

The  amendment  will  increase  budget 
authority  for  domestic  programs  by  the 
$6.9  billion  cut  out  of  defense  outlays, 
plus  an  additional  $6.1  billion  for  a  total 
increase  of  $13  billion  for  domestic 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  that  figure  becomes 
highly  significant  when  looked  at  in  light 
of  what  we  have  been  doing  over  the  last 
20  years. 

I  have  already  put  in  the  Rkcoro  a 
chart  showing  that,  in  the  period  be- 
tween 1961  and  1981,  defense  spending 
has  gone  up  9,4  perc«it.  but  spending  in 
the  health  fimction  has  gone  up  2.613 
percent.  Spending  in  education,  training, 
and  employment  is  up  644  percent.  Com- 
munity and  regional  develc^ment  has 
gone  up  528.6  percent.  Income  security 
has  gone  up  263,6  perc«it.  It  all  shows 
that  we  have  already  been  extremdy 
generous  in  the  same  functions  Senator 
Javits  aind  Senator  Nelson  propose  to 
increase  with  their  amiendment. 

When  we  look  only  at  the  last  10  years, 
we  find  spending  in  real  dollars  for  de- 
fense hsis  gone  down  by  6.9  percent,  and 
during  that  time  we  have  had  significant 
increases  in  the  functions  such  as  health, 
income  security,  education  and  train- 
ing, and  community  and  regional 
development. 

So,  Mr.  President,  already,  we  have 
been  concentrating  on  the  social  side  at 
the  expense  of  our  defense  issues. 

This  budget  tries  to  change  those  pri- 
orities, and  now  the  Nels(»i-Javits 
amendment  would  put  us  back  in  the 
same  pattern  we  have  been  following  for 
the  last  20  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
shift  all  the  $2  billion  cut  from  outlays 
in  defense  programs  to  domestic  pro- 
grams. This  amendment  would  provide 
funds  for  sc«ne  new  starts  in  1981,  such 
as  energy-related  transportation  and 
funding  for  a  new  youth  employment 
initiative. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  last  point,  the 
resolution  maintains  most  of  the  youth 
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programs  that  are  already  a  part  of  law. 
that  are  part  of  CETA,  and.  certainly, 
there  is  no  need  to  invent  new  youth 


the  military  expenditures,  because  the 
American  people,  intuitively,  are  right — 
we  have  been  denying  the  military  what 
thev  need  tn  r.arrv  out  Ampr1ra'.<;  militjirv 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  significant 
about  the  President,  on  April  22,  sup- 
porting the  Obey  amendment?  The  only 
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defending    America    than    the 
Union's  economy  at  full  tilt, 

«2r>  rtta  Vioar  arcnimpntj!  h#»rp  tnriav  Thp 


character  of  the  international  environ- 
ment we  have  entered.  It  seems  that  the 
next    derarie    will     nrpjtpnt.    thp    TTnit>»rf 


we  are  hopelessly  behind.  I  think  »n 
Members  will  be  surprised  and  concerned 
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programs  that  are  already  a  part  of  law. 
that  are  part  of  CETA,  and.  certainly, 
tha«  Is  no  need  to  invent  new  youth 
programs. 

What  we  need  Is  to  make  the  ones  we 
have  on  the  books  work  more  effectively. 
The  resolution  specifically  assumes 
(xxitinuation  of  the  parts  of  CETA  that 
are  aimed  at  helping  the  structiirally 
unemployed. 

In  my  view,  we  simply  cannot  begin 
funding  new  domestic  initiatives  this 
year  and  hope  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
balancing  the  budget,  reducing  Federal 
spending  in  relatiMi  to  GNP.  and  help 
start  bringing  inflation  down  to  levels 
that  can  at  least  be  tolerated. 

There  are  several  programs  on  which 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  want 
to  spend  money  which  have  been  shown 
to  be  of  questionable  value.  I  will  mention 
only  a  couple  of  them. 

One  is  the  section  8  housing  program, 
where  they  propose  to  add  $4  bOlion.  We 
know  that  program  has  had  serious  man- 
agement problems,  and  that  the  costs  of 
it  are  far  in  excess  of  the  estimates  that 
have  been  given  to  us  by  HUD.  Some  of 
these  housing  units  will  cost  more  than 
$400,000  each  over  the  40  years  they  are 
in  the  program.  The  total  program  costs 
are  absolutely  frightening. 

This  amendment  also  would  put  some 
additional  money  into  other  questionable 
programs,  which  I  will  not  take  the  Sen- 
ate's time  to  discuss. 

What  we  are  really  doing  here  is  re- 
versing the  priority  decisions  which  the 
Budget  Conmiittee  has  recommended 
and  going  back  to  the  patterns  of  the 
past.  Those  past  decisions  have  con- 
tributed to  inflation  and  have  caused 
this  Nation's  defense  capability  to  de- 
cline to  the  point  that  we  seem  to  be  los- 
ing our  credibility  and  giving  the  Soviet 
Union  opportunities  to  move  into  many 
areas  of  the  world  where  situations  are 
developing  that  hold  enormous  implica- 
tions for  the  United  States  in  the  future. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
spoke  for  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
on  the  previous  amendment,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  my  arguments;  because, 
for  the  most  part,  they  are  the  same  as 
these.  The  previous  amendment  failed; 
this  one  should  fall. 

In  terms  of  the  damage  it  wlU  do  to  the 
budget  mark  for  military  preparedness, 
it  is  little  different  from  the  previous 
amendment.  The  previous  amendment, 
which  failed  by  a  very  significant  margin 
would  cut  $2.5  billion  in  outlays  in  1981. 
This  one  would  cut,  too.  I  fail  to  see 
where  there  is  very  much  difference. 
Technically,  they  might  argue  that  there 
is  a  difference  in  budget  authority,  but 
the  bottom  line  is  that  the  Senators  who 
felt  that  the  Budget  Committee  had  set 
a  rather  historic  precedent  in  turning  the 
trend  line  around  in  terms  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  people's  money  for  mili- 
tary preparedness,  said  on  the  last  vote, 
with  a  resounding  "aye."  that  they 
wanted  America  to  add  significantly  to 


the  military  expenditures,  because  the 
American  people,  intuitively,  are  right — 
we  have  been  denying  the  military  what 
they  need  to  carry  out  America's  military 
policy.  If  that  was  true  then,  it  is  more 
true  now. 

I  wish  to  address  another  issue.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is 
supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  least,  his  Secretary  of  Defense 
allegedly  has  joined  others  in  promoting 
this  amendment.  If  Senators  are  con- 
fused as  to  what  he  is  for  and  what  the 
President  is  for,  they  should  be;  because 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
April  22  of  this  year,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House.  In  that  let- 
ter, the  President  put  his  name  to  words 
that  said,  "I  support  the  Obey  amend- 
ment." Perhaps  if  we  had  his  letter  to- 
night, he  would  support  the  Nelson- 
Javits  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
letter  from  the  President  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  dated  April  22,  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

The  WHrri;  House, 
Washington.  DC.  April  22. 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNeTli,,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   As  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives begins  Its  consideration  of  the 
First  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 
I   wanted   to  convey   to   you   and   your  col- 
leagues      the       Administration's       position 
an  several  Issues. 

Tha  Resolution  as  reported  closely  resem- 
bles my  proposed  budget  I  am  pleased  that 
the  House  Budget  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Olalmo,  moved  so 
quickly  and  responsibly  In  reporting  a  Reso- 
lution. Except  for  the  Obey  amendment  men- 
tioned below,  we  will  support  the  position 
of  Chairman  Glalmo  in  opposing  all  amend- 
ments for  FY  1981.  In  addition,  we  will  sup- 
port the  technical  amendment  for  FY  1980 
to  be  offered  by  Chairman  Glalmo. 

The  Obey  amendment  win  seek  to  Increase 
funding  for  key  domestic  programs,  while 
Increasing  receipts  consistent  with  my 
budget,  for  a  net  addition  to  the  FY  1981 
surplxis.  This  amendment  Includes  »500  mil- 
lion In  1981  for  the  two-year  Transitional 
Assistance  Program  I  proposed  to  protect 
local  governments  against  abrupt  financial 
dislocation  resulting  from  ending  the  state 
share  of  General  Revenue  Sharing.  I  strongly 
favor  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Congresswoman 
Holt  to  increase  spending  In  the  defense 
function  to  a  level  well  above  my  revised 
budget,  while  severely  reducing  other  func- 
tions. The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  repudiate  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  It  would  re- 
duce social  and  other  non-defense  functions 
to  an  unacceptably  low  level  while  providing 
for  far  more  defense  spending  than  Is  needed 
or  advisable.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  this 
amendment  and  urge  the  House  to  defeat  it. 
House  action  on  this  Resolution  will  be 
the  first  key  test  of  the  commitment  that  all 
of  us  have  made  to  disciplining  Federal 
spending  and  balancing  the  budget.  Failure 
to  live  up  to  that  conmiltment  would  be  a 
major  setback  In  our  fight  against  Inflation. 
I  urge  the  House  to  act  promptly  and  re- 
sponsibly. 

Sincerely. 

JIMMT  CAKTCX. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  is  significant 
about  the  President,  on  April  22,  sup- 
porting the  Obey  amendment?  The  only 
thing  significant  is  that  no  one  knows 
what  the  President  is  for.  That  is  why 
the  Budget  Committee  said  it  is  time 
to  decide  unequivocally  what  the  Senate 
is  for. 

I  will  tell  Senators  what  the  Obey 
letter  of  President  Carter  is  all  about. 
I  do  not  think  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  believe  this.  President  Carter,  in  a 
letter  on  April  22,  is  supporting  a  mili- 
tary preparedness  mark  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  which  we  will 
call  "Obey"  here  tonight.  I  will  tell  Sen- 
ators what  it  is. 

In  January,  the  President,  sent  us  the 
budget  for  military  preparedness.  He  said 
the  budget  authority  should  be  $161.8 
billion.  He  sent  us  a  March  reestimate — 
his  budget.  Do  Senators  know  what  the 
budget  authority  figure  was  in  March, 
after  Afghanistan,  after  a  speech  to  the 
American  people?  After  reminding  Con- 
gress that  we  have  to  spend  more  for 
military  preparedness,  his  March  revi- 
sion was  $164.5  billion — about  $3  billion 
more. 

The  Obey  letter  of  April  is  now  sup- 
porting a  cut — not  below  March;  below 
January.  This  letter  is  now  for  $160.9 
billion — $1  billion  under  January,  $2.6 
billion  under  March. 

Tonight,  they  want  Senators  to  sup- 
port the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin and  the  very  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
who  they  got  to  submit  another  Presi- 
dential amendment,  with  the  support  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  Mr.  Mcln- 
tyre,  and  it  is  different  from  all  of  them. 
So  I  believe  what  Senators  should  do 
is  decide  whether  they  think  Senators 
Nelson  and  Javits,  who  have  found  a 
new  number,  are  better  than  the  Presi- 
dent in  January,  the  President  in  March, 
or  the  President  in  April,  when  he  wrote 
and  supported  Obey;  or  whether  they 
want  to  support  the  Budget  Committee, 
which  historically  has  been  judicious, 
has  had  six  full  hearings,  took  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  said,  "Better 
a  little  bit  high.  We  will  take  a  little  off 
that."  The  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mended a  figure  to  the  U.S.  Senate  that 
will  turn  the  comer  on  America's  mili- 
tary preparedness. 

We  live  in  an  unsafe  world,  and  activi- 
ties such  as  those  I  have  described  con- 
tribute to  its  continued  dangerous  na- 
ture, contribute  not  one  bit  to  its  stability 
or  its  safety. 

I  submit  that  the  most  historic  thing 
about  this  budget  resolution  which  Sen- 
ators Nelson  and  Javits  would  change  is 
that  a  large  group  of  U.S.  Senators  have 
said — many  of  them  sitting  6  years  on 
this  Budget  Committee — that  it  is  time 
to  turn  the  comer  and  respond  to  an  un- 
safe world  with  certainty,  specificity,  and 
quit  saying  to  the  American  people  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  defend  ourselves — a 
most  preposterous  argument — that  we 
cannot  afford  to  defend  ourselves  in  this 
dangerous  world. 

I  repeat :  An  American  economy  in  re- 
cession is  three  times  more  capable  of 
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defending    America    than    the    Soviet 
Union's  economy  at  full  tilt. 

So  we  hear  arguments  here  today :  The 
American  economy  may  be  going  into 
recession,  but  we  are  not  sure.  We  cannot 
afford  it,  because  if  we  do  that,  we  will 
deny  social  programs  which  Senator 
Bellmon  has  just  described  have  gone 
up,  over  a  period  of  15  years,  from  a  low 
of  200  percent  to  a  high  of  2,400  percent, 
and  defense  is  down  in  real  dollars. 

But  here  comes  another  amendment 
telling  the  greatest  productive  nation  on 
Earth  that  we  cannot  afford  it.  Do  not 
say  we  cannot  afford  it  and  that  we  do 
not  need  it  based  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  of  the  United  States,  and  do  not 
say  it  based  upon  President  Carter's  rec- 
ommendations, because  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  none 
and  the  President  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about. 

In  fact,  if  Senators  want  to  support 
the  President,  Senator  Nelson  should 
offer  the  Obey  amendment  tonight,  be- 
cause on  April  22  that  is  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  for — the  Obey  amendment — $1 
billion  less  than  he  submitted  in  Janu- 
ary, $3  billion  less  than  his  March  revi- 
sion, with  a  lecture  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  Congress  that  we  should  beef 
up  our  defenses  in  between. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  respond  not  to 
the  Budget  Committee  but  to  a  danger- 
ous world  and  to  the  clamor  by  the 
American  people  that  we  face  up  to  the 
realities  of  this  world  and  quit  saying 
that  we  cannot  defend  ourselves,  that  it 
is  too  expensive,  that  there  is  too  much 
waste,  or  that  there  is  waste  everywhere. 
If  we  want  to  cut  the  military  because 
there  is  waste,  let  us  cut  everything  be- 
cause there  is  waste;  but  let  us  not  take 
a  risk  in  a  dangerous  world. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation for  fimction  050:  national  de- 
fense for  fiscal  year  1981  is  $173.4  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $155.7  biUion  in 
outlays.  I  supported  these  targets  dur- 
ing the  Budget  Committee's  delibera- 
tions, not  because  I  am  confident  that 
they  represent  the  optimum  levels  of  de- 
fense spending,  but  because  I  am  con. 
vinced  that  the  United  States  has  been 
too  lax  in  the  past  decade  in  the  meas- 
ures it  has  taken  to  maintain  its  na- 
tional defense  capabilities.  Certain  key 
areas  of  our  defense  potential — man- 
power, operations  and  maintenance, 
training,  and  military  construction — 
have  been  neglected  for  too  long.  Infla- 
tion has  increased  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing a  national  defense  capability  and  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  can  continue 
to  demand  that  the  Pentagon  absorb  this 
effect  without  serious  consequences.  In 
addition  to  the  effects  of  inflation  on 
manpower  and  maintenance  costs,  the 
increasing  complexity  of  modem  weap- 
ons has  raised  the  cost  of  security.  I 
share  the  concerns  of  many  that  we  have 
gone  down  the  road  of  complexity  far 
enough,  yet  we  must  recognize  that  this 
course,  which  we  have  actively  followed 
for  many  years,  cannot  be  abandoned 
overnight. 

Beyond  these  economic  and  technical 
realities  of  maintaining  a  military  capa- 
bility, I  am  very  concerned  about  the 


chsu^acter  of  the  international  environ- 
ment we  have  entered.  It  seems  that  the 
next  decade  will  present  the  United 
States  with  its  greatest  global  challenges 
in  the  post-World  War  n  period.  We 
must  view  Soviet  actions  for  what  they 
are:  A  concerted  attempt  to  field  a  su- 
perior conventional  military  capability 
which  they  can  use  to  support  their 
political /military  objectives  anywhere  in 
the  world  they  may  choose.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  characterize  Soviet  actions  as 
anything  but  a  chsillenge  to  our  global 
interest,  prestige,  and  leadership.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  now  actively  involved  in 
the  conquest  of  Afghanistan  and  the  sup- 
port of  CulMin  and  Vietnamese  proxy 
forces  in  Africa  and  Cambodia.  Soviet 
forces  are  massed  around  the  borders  of 
what  many  strategic  observers  feel  will 
be  their  next  target  of  opportunity,  Iran. 
United  States -European  allies  are  being 
alternatively  courted  and  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  Union  in  an  attempt  to  drive  a 
wedge  between  the  Western  Alliance. 

Soviet  actions,  ever  more  aggressive, 
are  supported  by  a  military  posture 
which  is  the  product  of  the  most  inten- 
sive across-the-board  quaUtative  and 
quantitative  military  buildup  witnessed. 
For  the  last  10  years,  Soviet  leaders  have 
devoted  an  incredibly  large  proportion 
of  their  economic  resources  to  national 
defense.  The  result  has  been  a  sustained 
and  still  growing  deployment  effort  in 
all  areas  of  Soviet  military  capability. 
Soviet  strategic  forces  are  now  superior 
to  U.S.  forces  in  key  capability  regions. 
Soviet  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles with  ranges  exceeding  5,000  nauti- 
cal mUes  are  deployed  while  comparable 
U.S.  systems  are  still  in  development. 
The  vulnerability  of  the  U.S.  land-based 
leg  of  the  strategic  Triad  resulting  from 
Soviet  deployment  of  highly  accurate 
MIRV  warheads  now  forces  the  United 
States  to  proceed  with  new  strategic  sys- 
tems. Soviet  conventional  land  forces 
and  tactical  air  forces  have  been  in- 
creased and  improved.  The  Soviet 
Union's  force  projection  capabilities  have 
also  grown.  Most  disturbing  of  all :  Soviet 
development  of  powerful  global  naval 
forces  demonstrate  a  clear  intention  to 
contest  U.S.  capabilities  on  the  oceans 
as  well. 

While  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  busi- 
ly improving  its  ability  to  promote  and 
then  take  advantage  of  political /military 
instability  throughout  the  world,  the 
Third  World  has  been  changing  also. 
Once  again,  U.S.  interests  in  strategic 
regions  of  the  world,  such  as  the  Persian 
Gulf,  have  been  dramatically  affected. 
Events  in  Iran  threaten  basic  interests, 
such  as  access  to  oil  and  the  political 
stability  of  the  Moslem  world. 

While  the  United  States  has  a  varie- 
ty of  means  with  which  to  confront  these 
global  realities,  nearly  all  of  them  are 
premised  on  the  expectation  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  possess  a 
military  capability  "second  to  none." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  afraid  that  if 
present  trends  in  U.S.  defense  spending 
continue  this  will  not  be  the  case.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  will  maintain  that  we 
have  already  forfeited  our  military  posi- 
tion of  preeminence.  This  is  a  real  dan- 
ger but  I  am  not  prepared  to  agree  that 


we  are  hopelessly  behind.  I  think  all 
Members  will  be  surprised  and  concerned 
to  leam  that  we  are  spending  on  de- 
fense today,  in  fiscal  year  1980,  the  same 
amount,  in  real  terms,  as  we  did  in  1965. 
ITie  threat  has  changed  greatly  since 
1965  and  I  believe  the  jMlority  we  give 
to  U.8.  defense  spending  must  reflect 
this  fact. 

The  proposed  fiscal  year  1981  Senate 
budget  resolution  assimiptions  give  first 
priority  to  the  task  of  redressing  some 
of  the  most  worrisome  deficiencies  in  our 
defense  posture  which  the  President's 
request  continued  to  neglect  or  actually 
exacerbated.  These  include: 

Pull  amount  of  DOD  fuel  price  sup- 
plemental in  fiscal  year  1981  higher  in- 
flation rate  assumptions; 

Pull  comparability  pay  raise  for  mili- 
tary personnel  a  1.7  percent  versus  ad- 
ministration cap  of  7.4  percent) ; 

Lower  pay  absorption  requirement  (20 
percent  versus  administration's  40  per- 
cent) ; 

Pull  implications  of  Senate-passed 
Nunn-Wamer  military  benefits  propo- 
sal; 

Increased  productirai  of  Air  Force  and 
Navy  tactical  aircraft  to  help  meet  ex- 
isting shortfalls  and  achieve  more  effec- 
tive unit-cost  production  rates; 

Procurement  of  additional  nuclear  at- 
tack submarines  to  preserve  fleet  goals 
in  this  important  area  of  U.S.  military 
superiority; 

Increased  procurement  of  anmiunltion 
and  tactical  missiles  to  alleviate  existing 
inventory  shortfalls  and  depleted  war 
reserve  stocks; 

Increased  O.  ti  M.  funding  to  ;Mx>mote 
Army  training,  meet  Indian  Ocean  op- 
erating requirements,  and  fund  Navy  and 
Air  Force  requirements  for  steaming 
hours  and  flying  hours; 

Initiation  of  Trident  n  SLBM  develop- 
ment program  in  fiscal  year  1981,  in- 
creased military  construction  fvmds  to 
support  Indian  Ocean  facility  initiatives; 
and 

Increased  funding  for  DOE  military 
activities  to  support  strategic  and  theater 
nuclear  modernization  programs. 

Mr.  President,  some  Members  may  op- 
pose this  defense  spending  target  on  the 
grounds  that  it  shows  real  growth  ex- 
ceeding the  NATO  3  percent  outlay  real 
growth  commitment  or  the  5  percent  BA 
real  growth  target  which  the  Senate  sup- 
ported in  the  fiscal  year  1980  second 
budget  resolution.  The  fiscal  year  1981 
resolution  defense  target  Is  not  the  result 
of  an  effort  to  hit  some  abstract  real 
growth  target.  It  was  the  result  of  deci- 
sions to  provide  funding  fiexibillty  for 
the  deficiencies  in  our  defense  posture 
which  I  just  listed.  There  was  never  any- 
thing magic  about  the  3  percent  and  5 
percent  real  growth  figures.  TTie  3  per- 
cent figure  represented  what  was  politi- 
cally possible  to  agree  upcm  in  the  NATO 
context.  The  5  percent  figure  was  sup- 
portable in  the  Senate  last  September. 
Neither  accurately  reflected  real  needs. 
Indeed,  I  am  prone  to  think  that  our  de- 
fense posture  has  gotten  too  serious  to 
think  that  some  formula  of  annual  real 
growth  can  rectify  the  situation.  We  need 
to  identify  the  real  deficiencies  in  our 
force  posture  and  provide  whatever  re- 
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sourceB  are  reqalred  to  rectify   these 
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proposal  attracted  no  great  attention 
and  I  know  of  no  further  plans  for  other 


budget  sends  the  most  visible  signal  pos- 
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sourceB  ar«  required  to  rectify  these 
weaknflBses  and  retain  the  proper  global 
military  balance.  The  present  budget  res- 
olution does  reflect  real  needs  and  is  the 
result  of  an  effort  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  touch 
briefly  ui>on  two  closely  related  issues. 
Much  of  the  defense  funding  we  are 
debating  today  is  directly  related  to  the 
military  requirements  needed  to  main- 
tain access  to  oil  in  the  Middle  East.  For 
the  moment,  there  {^ipears  to  be  no 
alternative  to  readying  our  naval  and 
mobility  forces  to  protect  U.S.  access  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  I  have  no 
illusions  that  the  flow  of  oil  could  be 
maintained  if  warfare  ever  began  in 
that  region.  The  reality  of  Soviet  naval 
capaUlltles,  as  well  as  the  inherent  vul- 
nerability of  passage  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  well  as  oil  production  machin- 
ery In  the  region,  would  insure  that  no 
supertankers  would  move  to  the  United 
States  until  hostilities  were  resolved  and 
oil  production  could  be  restored.  These 
facts  make  it  important  that  the  United 
States  proceed  without  delay  to  imple- 
ment plans  for  development  of  alter- 
native energy  sources — I  have  foremost 
in  mind  the  construction  of  synthetic 
fuel  plants. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  we 
would  not  be  doing  the  Nation's  long- 
term  interests  more  good  if  we  took  a 
good  portion  of  the  $8.9  billion  increase 
in  defense  budget  authority  we  are  dis- 
cussing now  and  devoted  it  instead  to 
the  construction  of  synthetic  fuel 
plants.  Until  we  Implement  means  to  re- 
duce America's  dependence  on  far-away 
supt^es  of  oil  located  in  unstable  areas 
of  the  world,  the  Nation's  continued  well- 
being  will  rest  on  a  precarious  situatlMi 
and  the  danger  of  warfare  will  only 
grow. 

The  second  related  issue  I  wish  to 
address  concerns  a  matter  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  length  previously.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  suggested  that  the  Sen- 
ate ought  to  undertake  a  comprehensive 
review  of  U.S.  defense  and  foreign  policy 
objectives,  creating  a  special  select  com- 
mittee as  a  forum  to  pull  together  the 
Senate's  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  expertise.  I  have  Introduced  Sen- 
ate Resolution  299  proposing  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  forum  and  I  have 
appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  two  occasions  in 
support  of  this  proposal.  Several  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  have  Joined  me  in  co- 
sponsortng  this  proposal. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  It  was  inevitable 
that  any  suggestion  that  Senate  ex- 
pertise on  defense  and  foreign  policy 
matters  be  pooled  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  a  conprehenslve  assessment 
of  long-term  U.S.  goals  and  objectives 
would  lead  to  jurisdictional  difficulties 
and  this  was  certainly  the  case  in  this 
instance.  The  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee claimed  jurisdiction,  as  was  its 
prerogative  under  the  Senate  rules.  To 
my  knowledge,  no  other  relevant  com- 
mittees were  inclined  to  participate  In 
such  an  examiantlon  run  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  The  few  hearings 
the  Foreign  Relatlcms  Committee  held 
which  were  presumably  related  to  my 


proposal  attracted  no  great  attention 
and  I  know  of  no  further  plans  for  other 
hearings  or  any  reiwrt. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  point  of  my 
original  proposal  was  that  the  entire 
Senate  should  get  involved  in  a  review 
of  U.S.  foreign  policies  which  would 
shed  some  badly  needed  insight  upon  the 
direction  U.S.  actions  should  take  to  best 
support  long-term  national  interests. 
The  first  vital  step  is  to  identify  these 
interests.  The  Senate  is  expected  each 
year  to  authorize  and  appropriate  bil- 
lions of  dollars  to  support  military  and 
foreign  relations  programs  which  pre- 
sumably promote  our  policies  and  na- 
tional interests.  After  12  years  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  heard  a  good  ex- 
planation of  what  these  policies  and  in- 
terests are.  I  do  not  believe  they  have 
recently  been  defined.  I  think  it  is  es- 
sential that  they  should  be. 

Given  the  burden  of  responsibilities 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  have.  I  believe  that 
this  examination  must  be  the  product  of 
a  special  select  committee,  made  up  of 
members  of  the  relevant  committees  who 
would  then  appoint  and  oversee  the  work 
of  a  distingiiished  panel  of  outside  de- 
fense and  foreign  policy  experts.  Only  a 
select  committee,  named  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  could  accomplish 
the  pooling  of  the  Senate's  expertise  In 
these  areas  and  guarantee  that  the  pro- 
duct would  receive  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  written  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  on  several 
occasions  asking  them  to  pursue  this  Is- 
sue. I  now  ask  them  again.  As  we  enter 
a  decade  of  great  international  change 
and  uncertainty,  it  is  essential  that  the 
Congress  and  the  country  possess  a  clear 
and  comprehensive  view  of  our  long- 
term  concerns  and  gocOs.  I  think  I  can 
soeak  for  all  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  saying  that  such  an  ex- 
amination of  U.S.  defense  and  foreign 
policy  considerations  would  have  been 
Invaluable  as  the  committee  debated  the 
proper  priority  to  accord  the  defense 
budget. 

Six  months  have  passed  since  I  first 
suggested  such  an  examination.  No  ac- 
tion was  taken,  so  the  Senate  must  de- 
termine a  target  for  defense  spending 
without  the  benefit  of  any  such  findings. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  supporting  the  Budg- 
et Committee's  defense  budget  recom- 
mendation with  recognition  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  now  the  entire 
Senate,  lacks  an  Important  tool  for  help- 
ing to  determine  our  optimum  defense 
needs,  and  with  the  admonition  to  the 
Senate  that  the  decision  to  make  greater 
budgetary  resources  available  for  na- 
tional security  makes  It  more  important 
than  ever  that  the  Congress  clearly  im- 
derstands  future  requirements  In  order 
to  avoid  squandering  these  additional 
resources. 

The  Budget  Committee's  increases  to 
the  President's  defense  budget  address 
several  chronically  underfunded  areas 
such  as  manpower,  spare  parts  and  am- 
mimitlon  inventories,  readiness  training, 
and  operations  and  maintenance.  Fur- 
thermore, a  strengthening  of  the  defense 


budget  sends  the  most  visible  signal  pos- 
sible to  our  allies  and  enemies  alike  that 
the  XJS.  commitment  to  Its  global  re- 
sponsibilities Is  still  Intact.  I  am  greatly 
disturbed  by  recent  Soviet  aggressiveness. 
I  am  concerned  that  it  reflects  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leadership  that 
the  United  States  Is  weak  and  undecided 
and  that  they  are  at  the  edge  of  a  great 
opportunity.  The  active  maintenance  of 
our  defense  capabilities  is  our  most  effec- 
tive means  of  preventing  any  Soviet  mis- 
calculation. I  cannot  draw  any  conclu- 
sion other  than  to  believe  that  Soviet 
plaimers  still  believe  that  they  can  ac- 
quire a  military  superiority  which  will 
help  them  realize  their  political  goals. 
We  have  no  alternative  but  to  disabuse 
them  of  that  impression  by  demonstrat- 
ing our  Intention  to  counter  their  politi- 
cal/military Initiatives  whenever  they 
occur.  The  defense  spending  targets  con- 
tained in  this  budget  resolution  are  in- 
tended to  support  this  objective. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  now  only  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
phasize once  again  that  the  committee's 
budget  proposal  is  balanced — not  only  In 
the  sense  that  revenues  match  outlays — 
but  also  in  the  sense  that  the  allocation 
of  resources  matches  the  needs  of  our 
society. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  upset 
that  balance  of  priorities  in  three  ways. 

First,  it  would  divert  precious  re- 
soiu-ces  from  the  critical  effort  to  secure 
our  defense  and  protect  our  vital  in- 
terests around  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  hardly  think  it  is 
necessary  to  review  once  again  the  tre- 
mendous demands  which  are  now  being 
made  on  our  military  forces.  The  recom- 
mended budget  would  merely  allow  us 
to  begin  to  make  the  required  improve- 
ments. But  the  proposed  amendment 
would  leave  us  $2  billion  short  of  the 
funds  we  need  to  do  that. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
allow  us  to  accommodate  a  full  compara- 
bility pay  raise  for  military  personnel. 
Nor  would  it  provide  for  the  full  cost 
of  the  Nunn/Wamer  pay  provisions. 

In  short,  it  would  tie  our  hands  as 
we  watch  the  growing  flight  of  critical 
career  military  personnel  from  uniform. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
compensate  fully  for  the  increased  tempo 
of  U.S.  military  operations  In  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  elsewhere  around  the  world. 
Funding  for  operations  and  maintenance 
would  decline  and  therefore  our  military 
needs  for  essential  funds  would  not  be 
met. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  not 
accommodate  a  number  of  important 
R.  k  D.  and  procurement  programs  that 
the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  both  Houses  have  en- 
dorsed— the  Joint  Chiefs  have  recom- 
mended In  past  years — and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  flscal  year  1980  budget  sug- 
gested would  be  required  for  the  1981-84 
period. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  argued  that,  under 
the  proposed  transfer  amendment,  we 
could  keep  our  commitment  to  NATO 
for  a  real  defense  spending  Increase  of 
3  percent.  But  the  amendment  would  not 
allow  us  to  keep  our  commitment  to  the 
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American  people — a  commltmMit  which 
is  inherent  in  our  public  responsibility — 
a  commitment  to  build  and  maintain  an 
unquestioned  defense  capability. 

I  reject  the  reasoning  which  suggests 
that  we  can  consider  our  responsibility 
fulfilled  if  we  simply  meet  a  3-percent 
growth  commitment  made  In  1977  while 
shirking  our  duty  to  meet  the  military 
needs  of  1980. 

Second,  the  proposed  amendment  caUs 
for  reducing  the  allocation  of  funds  com- 
mitted to  meeting  interest  payments  on 
the  national  debt.  The  committee  reccwn- 
mends  $72.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  that  purpose.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  cut  $400  million 
below  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  CBO  conducts  two 
formal  reestimates  of  the  entire  budget 
before  markup  of  the  first  and  second 
budget  resolutions.  At  these  times,  all 
programs  can  be  assessed  fully.  During 
the  course  of  the  year,  information  on 
programs  may  Indicate  that  particular 
estimates  may  be  too  high  or  too  low. 

In  July,  CBO  will  make  such  a  formal 
reestlmate.  There  is  simply  no  way  to 
stand  here  today  and  assert  what  the 
reestlmate  will  show.  I  have  a  letter  from 
CBO  which  dociunents  that  uncertainty. 
The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
may  be  right.  It  is  possible  that  interest 
costs  will  decline  by  $400  million.  It  is 
just  as  possible  that  those  costs  will 
increase  by  $400  million  or  more. 

But  Mr.  President,  any  budget  is 
largely  dependent  on  such  imponder- 
ables and  reestimating  prospects.  We 
must  proceed  with  the  assimiption  that 
the  current  estimates  are  roughly  accu- 
rate. It  would  be  irresponsible  for  this 
body  to  determine,  for  the  sake  of  tem- 
porary convenience,  that  the  estimates 
will  change  to  refiect  wishful  thinking. 
Third,  the  prcpoeed  amendment  con- 
templates shifting  the  fimds  withdrawn 
from  interest  and  from  our  hardpressed 
military  forces  in  order  to  add  more 
resources  to  a  series  of  domestic 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  fighting  a  battle 
against  inflation,  a  battle  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  the  American  economy,  and  a 
battle  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  we  are  serious  about  the  need  to 
take  strong  action.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  would  set  us  back  In  all 
three  efforts. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  increases  in 
domestic  programs  just  cannot  be  justi- 
fied in  the  flscal  setting  which  now  pre- 
vails. 

The  amendment  would  add  $3.2  billion 
In  budget  authority  and  $200  million  in 
outlays  to  the  strategic  petrolevmi  re- 
serve and  assumes  unspecified  offsetting 
reductions  of  $200  million  In  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays. 

Based  on  testimony  given  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  purchase  of  more  oil 
for  SPRO  woiUd  be  directly  in  conflict 
with  Americsm  foreign  policy.  A  plan  to 
increase  those  reserves  could  well  impair 
our  chances  for  a  positive  outcome  of  the 
May  OPEC  meeting  and  could  help  raise 
the  world  price  for  oil. 

Moreover,  since  its  conception  In  fiscal 
year  1975,  about  $5.5  billion  has  been 


appropriated  for  oil  acquisition  for  SPRO 
and  only  $1.4  billion  has  been  spent. 

So  how  can  we  justify  spending  more 
now — at  a  time  when  the  need  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  is  so  clear. 

The  amendment  would  add  $300  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  EPA  con- 
struction grants.  The  committee  pro- 
posal provides  adequately  for  meeting 
current  law  levels.  Large  Increases  can- 
not be  justifled  in  a  policy  of  fiscal  dis- 
cipline. 

For  commerce  and  housing  credit,  the 
amendment  would  increase  funding  to 
accommodate  the  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram. It  would  also  assume  Increased 
asset  sales  by  the  rural  housing  insur- 
ance fund  to  partially  offset  this 
increase. 

But  such  Increased  asset  sales  are 
unenforceable.  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity to  compel  them. 

Moreover,  the  Brooke-Cranston  al- 
lowance in  this  amendment  would  only 
assist  20.000  housing  units.  The  section 
235  housing  program  already  approved 
by  the  Senate  in  S.  2177  would  provide 
Interest  reduction  subsidies  for  100,000 
units. 

For  transportation,  the  proposed 
amendment  calls  for  Increases  beyond 
the  committee-recommended  levels  by 
$1.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $200 
million  in  outlays. 

It  would  provide  for  almost  all  of  the 
President's  transportation  energy  Initia- 
tive. But  neither  the  proposed  amend- 
ment nor  the  President's  proposal  pro- 
vides for  the  operating  subsidies  which 
such  expanded  transit  systems  would  re- 
quire. So  the  real  costs  would  be  even 
higher  than  the  amendment  suggests. 

The  amendment's  provision  for  $300 
million  in  budget  authority  for  highway 
construction  is  unnecessary.  The  Public 
Works  Committee  has  recommended  a 
reduction  in  the  flscal  year  1981  obliga- 
tion ceiling. 

For  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services,  the  amendment 
would  add  $2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $700  million  in  outlays — another 
unjustified  expense. 

At  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  President's 
youth  employment  initiative  must  be 
deferred  until  flscal  1982.  The  amend- 
ment would  fund  it  in  fiscal  1981. 

The  committee  assumes  that  14-year- 
olds  will  no  longer  participate  in  sum- 
mer youth  programs.  The  evidence  shows 
that  they  have  not  gained  meaningful 
work  experience  from  the  program.  But 
the  amendment  would  restore  funds  to 
cover  their  participation. 

'Rie  committee  assumes  that  the  CETA 
countercyclical  program,  title  VI,  will 
be  phased  out.  It  has  not  served  as  an 
effective  countercyclical  too.  The  amend- 
ment would  continue  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment,  like  many  Senators,  will  ar- 
gue that  these  programs  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  But  their  relative  lack  of  merit 
in  light  of  the  present  economic  emer- 
gency simply  cannot  justify  the  expense. 
For  health  programs,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  add  funds  for  discre- 


tionary initiatives.  But  budget  author- 
ity for  discretionary  health  programs 
has  Increased  by  58  percent  since  1975. 
That  rate  of  increase  has  more  than  out- 
paced inflation. 

The  committee's  recommendatlcxi  for 
reductions  in  health  manpower  educa- 
tion programs  would  only  affect  student 
subsidies  that  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness or  do  not  do  what  they  are  de- 
signed to  do. 

Half  of  the  committee's  proposed  re- 
ductions in  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams are  due  to  the  assumption  that 
agencies  will  reduce  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  by  5  percent.  Such  re- 
ductions can  surely  be  achieved  without 
seriously  impairing  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. 

For  income  security,  the  amendment 
would  add  $4.7  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $900  million  in  outlays. 

It  would  Increase  budget  authority  for 
subsidized  housing  by  $3.8  billion.  But  the 
committees  proposal  is  already  generous. 
Its  new  budget  authority  of  $27.3  billion 
would  fund  an  additional  236.000  hous- 
ing units.  Between  1981  and  1985,  out- 
lays would  grow  by  16  percent  a  year. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  add 
100  million  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  the  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance program.  The  committee  proposes 
holding  the  level  to  the  $1.6  billion  mark 
which  was  provided  in  1980. 

The  press  has  been  filled  with  accounts 
of  abuses  in  this  program.  With  added 
experience  in  administration  and  target- 
ing, the  1980  funding  level  should  be  ade- 
quate to  provide  the  same  level  of  serv- 
ices to  those  who  are  truly  needy. 

The  amendment  would  increase  food 
stamp  funding  by  $800  million  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays.  The  committee 
assumed  a  $1.4  billion  legislative  savings 
In  the  program.  CBO  now  tells  us  that 
program  outlays  may  turn  out  to  be  $500 
million  higher  In  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$600  million  higher  in  fiscal  year  1981 
than  when  the  committee  marked  up  its 
resolution. 

In  view  of  these  rapidly  escalating 
costs,  it  is  essential  to  better  target  the 
program. 

For  veterans'  programs,  the  proposed 
amendment  calls  for  a  budget  authority 
increase  of  $300  million. 

A  recent  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences study  shows  that  the  VA's  deci- 
sions on  constructing  facilities  have  been 
made  without  due  regard  for  the  avail - 
abUity  of  non-VA  facilities. 

Moreover,  a  OAO  study  tells  us  that 
the  VA  has  inadequately  planned  for 
changes  in  the  size  and  age  mix  of  the 
veteran  population. 

Because  of  problems  such  as  these,  the 
administration  has  decided  to  study  VA 
hospital  construction  plans  more  care- 
fully. In  light  of  our  tight  fiscal  policy, 
the  Senate  should  not  accept  the  amend- 
ment's call  for  more  funds  In  the  area. 
The  amendment  would  restore  part  of 
the  cut  the  committee  proposes  lor 
LEAA.  But  the  administration  actually 
assumes  elimination  of  all  LEAA  grant 
funding. 
LEAA  has  been  criticized  roundly.  It 
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has  achieved  no  measurable  reduction  in     ing  inner  cities.  We  have  no  business     would  undermine  our  defenses  in  the 
crime,  and  program  abuses  are  historic,     even  considering  such  an  allocation  of     process. 
Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed     scarce  Federal  resourpe.s 
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has  achieved  no  measurable  reduction  in 
crime,  and  program  abuses  are  historic. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  add  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
general  purpose  fiscal  assistance.  It  would 
increase  funding  for  the  President's  pro- 
posed special  targeted  aid  for  economi- 
cally depressed  areas. 

The  Presidents  program  would  pro- 
vide aid  to  all  39,000  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  now  receive  revenue 
sharing  funds.  That  is  not  inadequate 
targeting,  that  is  no  targeting  at  all. 

These  funds  would  go  to  Beverly  Hills 
and  Fairfax  County  as  well  as  to  decay- 


ing Inner  cities.  We  have  no  business 
even  considering  such  an  allocation  of 
scarce  Federal  resources. 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  such  a  program  would  be  en- 
acted or  funded.  A  funding  allowance  of 
$500  million  was  rejected  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  was  not  even 
suggested  to  the  Senate  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
has  constructed  a  plan  which  meets  our 
fiscal  obUgations  while  meeting  our  ob- 
hgation  as  a  compassionate  and  respon- 
sive Government. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  im- 
dermine  that  effort.  What  is  more,  it 


would  undermine  our  defenses  in  the 
process. 

The  proposed  amendment  unbalances 
the  budget — not  in  terms  of  deficits  but 
in  terms  of  priorities. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  that  un- 
balanced proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  comparison  of  the  Nelson- 
Javits  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation with  an  addendum  thereto 
also  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


COMPARISON  Of  NELSON/JAVITS  AMENDMENT  TO  SBC  RECOMMENDATION,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

(In  billions  of  dollars! 


SBC 


Nelson/ Javits 


Javtts/Nelson 
over  (+)  under 

(-)SBC 
recommendation 


BA 


BA 


BA 


050  National  defense 173.4  155.7 

150  International  affairs ."  23.4  9.5 

250  General   science,  space,  and  tech- 

„„  ,  "Olojy _  6.4  6.1 

270  Enerjy,   _ 39  gg 

300  Natural  resources  and  environment..  U.6  12  0 

350  Agnculture__ 5.5  2.3 

370  Commerce  and  housinj  credit s!  1  2 

400  Transportation _  19.9  ig^^ 

450  Community   and   regional  develop- 

ment         _                 g.  9  93 

500  Education,  manpower,  social  services.  29.4  214 


166.5 
23.4 

6.4 
6.9 

11.9 
5.6 
5.6 

21.5 

8.9 
31.4 


153.7 
9.S 


-6.9       -2.0 


6.1 

6.8      +3.0 

12.0  +.3 

2.3 

•2       -I-.5  

18.4      +1.6         +.2 

9.3 

29.1  +2.0         +.7 


SBC 


BA 


Nelson/Javlts 
BA  0 


Javits/Nelson 
over  (+)  under 

(-)SBC 
recommendation 

BA  0 


550 
600 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
950 


Health... 70.9  61.9  71,2 

Income  security 245.3  218.3  250  0 

Veterans  beneiits  and  services 21.5  21.0  21.8 

Law  enforcement 4.2  4.6  4.4 

General  government 4.6  4.3  4.6 

Revenue  sharing,  etc 6.3  6.8  6  8 

Interest 72.2  72.2  71.8 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts  -24.  7  -24. 7  —24  7 


62.0 

219.2 

21.0 

4.6 

4.3 

7.3 

71.8 

-24.7 


+.3 
+4.7 
+.3 
+.2 

'"+."5" 
-.4 


+.1 
+.9 


+.5 
-.4 


Tot»l 687.9 

Revenues 

DefEit/ surplus 


612. 9      694. 0      612. 9 

612.9 612.9 

0 0 


+6.1 
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Cut]  from  SBC  recommendation 


BA 


0    Effect  of  Nelson/Javits 


50    National  defense. 


-6.9 


900     Interest. 


-.4 


270    Energy. 


300    Environment  and  natural  resources. 
370    Commerce  and  housing  credit. 


400    Transportation. 


500    Education,  training,  employment  and  social  services.  +2.0  +.7 


550    HealtA. 


—2. 0  Would  not  accommodate  a  full  comparability  pay  raise  for  military  personnel  or  provide  the  full  cost  of  the  Nunn 
Warner  pay  provisions,  at  a  time  when  the  military  is  suffering  from  declining  recruitment  rates  and  the  loss  of 
sKilled  mid-level  career  personnel.  Would  not  compensate  fully  for  the  increased  tempo  of  U  i  military  opera- 
•    "Vnn  ^^^'"  '"'^  a'fund  the  world.  Funding  lor  readiness  and  0.  &  M.  would  decline  and  there- 

fore UUD  needs  for  operating  funds  could  not  be  met.  Would  not  accommodate  a  number  of  important  R&D. 
and  procurement  programs  that  the  Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  both  Houses  have 
',^in'l  J     *"  ""^  •'°'"'  ''^'^'^  °'  ^'^**  ^'"*  recommended  in  past  years,  and  that  the  President's  fiscal  year 
TK    u    '""''*'  sutjested  would  be  required  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  8t  programs 
-.  4    The  Nelson/Javits  interest  number  is  based  on  an  informal  CBO  estimate.  The  SBC  recommendation  is  consistent 
with  the  formal  CBO  estimate.  Money  markets  have  recently  been  extremely  volatile  and  Treasury  borrowing 
costs  have  fluctuated  widely.  Any  changes  m  interest  estimates  should  be  based  on  formal  assessments,  not 
lust  the  most  recent  report.  When  CBO  formally  re-estimates  the  budget  in  July  the  interest  estimate  may  de- 
,  ,  .  "'"^  by  $0.4  billion,  but  it  also  may  increase  by  that  amount,  or  more 

"•"■'■" ,cDDnv''°'*  '^-^  '""'°"  '"  '""^^'^  authority  and  J0.2  billion  in  outlays  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 

(ifKU),  assumes  unspecihed  offsetting  reductions  of  J0.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays.  Based  upon 
1u'??c"'.'"'"^°"''  "*  administration  and  DOE  officials,  the  acquisition  of  oil  for  SPRO  is  in  direct  conflict 
with  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Due  to  the  instability  of  the  world  oil  market  and  the  proposed  implementation  of 
economic  sanctions  against  Iran,  the  U.S.  probably  could  not  acquire  oil  at  this  time  without  negatively  affecting 
the  outcome  of  the  May  OPEC  meeting  and  the  world  price  of  oil.  At  a  time  when  reduced  Federal  spending  is 
?n  K  n  "^"  ^'°i""'  "  '  '08"^3l  '3'get  for  cutbacks.  Since  its  conception  in  fiscal  year  1975.  approximately 
HI  1,.  1  r/"'  *"*'"  appropriated  tor  oil  acquisition  tor  SPRO  but  only  J1.4  billion  has  been  spent, 
would  add  JO. 3  billion  m  budget  authority  for  EPA  construction  grants.  The  SBC  recommendation  already  assumes 
tunding  tor  this  program  at  current  law  levels  (J3.4  billion  in  budget  authority),  and  in  a  period  of  fiscal  restraint 
large  increases  do  not  seem  warranted. 
Would  increase  funding  to  accommodate  the  Brooke-Cranston  programs:  and  assumes  increased  asset  sales  by 
the  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund  (RHIF)  to  partially  ohset  this  increase.  A  reduction  of  lO.l  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  through  increased  asset  sales  by  the  RHIF  are  unenforceable.  The  timing  of  asset  sales  is 
determined  by  the  administration  under  existing  law.  Congress  has  no  authority  to  compel  asset  sales.  The 
Brooke-Cranston  allowance  in  this  amendment  would  assist  only  20.000  housing  units.  The  modified  sec.  235 
vS^'^'  program  already  approved  by  the  Senate  in  S.  2177  would  provide  interest-reduction  subsidies  to 
100,000  units,  at  a  fiscal  year  1981  cost  of  $0.1  billion. 
Would  increase  funding  for  the  Presidents  energy  transportation  initiative,  highway  const,  udion  and  mass 
transit  capital  assistance.  Would  provide  $1.4  billion  for  the  energy  transportation  initiative  keyed  to  accelerated 
development  and  expansion  of  transit  system.  The  President's  proposal  does  not  provide  for  the  increased 
operating  subsidies  which  these  expanded  systems  would  surely  require.  The  proposed  restoration  of  budget 
authority  is  totally  unnecessary.  The  Public  Works  Committee  has  supported  the  Budget  Committee's  assumed 
IQSl'  '"  '"''"*^*  obligations  which  means  this  highway  budget  authority  will  not  be  needed  in  fiscal  year 

Nelson/Javits  would  provide  J1.2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.1  in  outlays  for  the  President's  youth  initia- 
tives, SBC  recommendation  defers  this  program  until  l.scal  year  1982.  Such  a  major  new  initiative  should  be 
deferred  m  this  time  of  budgetary  restraint.  Nelson/Javits  would  restore  part  of  the  reductions  in  summer  youth 
programs.  SBC  assumed  that  14-yr-olds  would  no  longer  participate  in  the  summer  youth  program  because 
youths  of  this  age  have  not  gained  meaningful  work  experiences  from  this  program.  Nelson/Javits  would  con- 
dJ  .  r  countercyclical  public  service  employment  program  (title  VI),  although  at  a  reduced  level.  The 

budget  Ccmmittee  recommendation  assumes  that  this  program  would  be  phased  out  on  the  grounds  that  it  has 
not  served  as  an  effective  countercyclical  tool.  The  committee  recommendation,  however,  provides  increased 
<l'"<'i"i  tor  the  better  targeted  CETA  employment  and  training  programs  for  the  structurally  unemployed. 
+.1  nelson  Javits  would  add  funds  for  discretionary  health  programs.  Budget  authority  for  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams has  increased  by  58  percent  since  1975.  This  Increase  has  more  than  outpaced  inflation  for  that  time 
perioo--49  percent.  The  recommended  reductions  in  health  manpower  education  programs  would  only  affect 
those  student  subsidies  that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  that  do  not  effectively  address  the  problems  of 
geographic  and  specialty  maldistribution  of  health  professionals.  Half  of  the  Budget  Committee  s  proposed  re- 
ductions in  discretionary  health  programs  are  due  to  the  assumption  that  agencies  will  reduce  their  administra- 
tive and  operating  expenses  by  5  percent.  In  times  of  tight  budget  restraint,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
such  savings  can  be  achieved  without  seriously  affecting  service  delivery. 
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Cuts  from  SBC  recommendation 


BA 


0    Effect  of  Nelson/Jivits 


600    Income  security. 


+4.7 


700    Veterans  benefits  and  services. 


+.3 


750    Administration  of  justice. 


850    General  purpose  fiscal  assistance.. 


+.i 


+.9    The  amendment  would  increase  budget  authority  for  subsidized  housing  by  $3J  billion.  The  recommendttwfl  is 

already  very  generous.  It  provides  new  budget  authority  of  $27.3  billion  tor  fiscal  year  1981  This  would  fund 
an  additional 233,003  housing  units.  Under  the  committee  recommendation  between  1981  and  1985  outlays  would 
grow  by  16  percent  per  year.  The  amendment  would  add  $0.1  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  to  the  km 
income  energy  assistance  program.  The  Budget  Committee  recommendation  provides  $1.6  billion,  the  same 
amount  that  was  provided  lor  1980.  This  program  was  new  in  1980,  and  the  press  was  hlled  with  stories  o1 
people  receiving  benefits  who  did  not  need  them.  The  Budget  Committee  believes  that  in  1981,  with  more 
experience  in  administering  the  program  and  better  targeting  of  benefits,  this  level  of  funding  will  provide  the 
same  level  of  aid  to  the  most  needy,  in  spite  of  increases  in  fuel  costs.  The  amendment  would  increase  tunding 
for  food  stamps  by  $0.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays.  The  Budget  Committee  assumed  $1.4  billion 
legislative  savings  in  the  food  stamp  program.  The  food  stamp  program  was  only  recently  projected  to  cost 
$8.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $10.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  CBO  now  stJtes  that  program  outlays  are 
expected  to  be  $0.5  billion  higher  in  hscal  year  1980  and  $0.6  billion  higher  in  hsul  year  1981  than  when  the 
Budget  Committee  marked  up  the  resolution.  In  view  of  rapidly  escalating  costs  of  the  food  stamp  program,  it 
IS  essential  to  better  target  the  program  to  hold  down  costs. 

A  study  conducted  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  suggests  that  the  VA's  decisions  on  the  construction  of 
facilities  have  been  made  in  the  past  without  relerence  to  the  availability  of  community  hospitals  or  to  non-VA 
construction  under  way  or  planned.  For  example,  a  GAD  study  of  the  Camden,  N.J.  VA  hospital,  indicated  that 
this  hospital  would  not  be  cost-effective  since  it  would  dram  patients  from  other  hospitals  located  in  the  Camden- 
area.  More  importantly,  the  Camden-arca  is  presently  over  bedded,  this  area  already  has  3coirimunity  hospital 
and  veterans  could  seek  care  at  these  hospitals.  Other  GAO  studies  criticize  the  VA's  planning  model  toi  hospital 
construction.  The  study  indicated  that  the  VA's  planning  model  does  not  recognize,  in  a  precise  way.  expected 
changes  in  the  size  ;  n()  age  mix  of  the  veteran  population.  Because  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  construction 
of  hospitals,  the  administration  has  decided  to  study  present  as  well  as  future  proposals  witti  regard  to  hospital 
construction — particularly  VA  hospital  construction. 

Would  restore  part  of  the  reduction  in  funding  for  LEAA  assumed  m  the  committee  recommendation.  The  amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  the  administration's  March  revisions,  which  assumes  elimination  of  LEAA  (rant 
funding.  There  have  been  several  negative  evaluations  of  LEAA,  it  has  failed  to  achieve  a  measuraWi  reduction 
in  crime,  and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  authorization  enacted  last  yeai  will  be  successtui  m  removing 
historic  program  abuses. 

Would  increase  funding  for  the  President's  proposed  special  targeted  aid  tor  economically  distressed  areas. 
The  President's  proposal,  sent  up  in  mid-April.  provided  aid  to  all  units  of  local  government.  Aid  would  go  to 
all  39,000  units  that  receive  local  revenue  sharing.  That  does  not  qualify  as  a  program  targeted  in  needy  govern- 
ments. The  funds  would  go  to  everyone.  These  funds  would  go  to  Scarsdale  and  to  Westchester  County  N.Y. 
They  would  go  to  Beverly  Hills  and  San  Clemente,  Calif.  They  would  go  to  Chevy  Chase.  Md.,  and  to  Aspen, 
Colo.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  new  program  will  be  enacted  or  funded.  A  funding  allowance  of 
$500  million  was  rejected  by  the  House  Budget  Committee,  and  was  not  even  offered  during  Senate  Budget 
markup.  Provision  of  a  funding  allowance  for  an  uncertain  new  proposal,  iust  sent  up  on  Apr.  16.  does  not  make 
sense  when  we  are  at  the  same  time  reducing  othw  existing,  proven  programi  and  not  funding  State  ganaral 
revenue  sharing  or  countercyclical  aid. 


+.2 


+.5 


Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
try  to  bring  this  debate  into  focus  be- 
cause what  we  see  or  hear  are  statements 
that  we  have  not  cut  anj-thing.  That  we 
have  not  cut  the  defense  budget. 

It  reminds  me  when  I  hear  these  Sen- 
ators who  say  they  have  not  cut  the 
defense  budget  and  how  strong  we  are 
in  America  and  how  we  are  second  to 
none  that  they  shall  very  conscientiously 
or  unconsciously  add,  "When  we  consider 
our  culture,  our  economy,  our  indus- 
try," that  they  are  really  talking  about 
defense,  knowing  that  it  is  in  a  deplor- 
able state,  a  very  deplorable  state. 

We  hate  to  make  that  statement.  The 
military  commanders  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  they  ask  for  the  draft  as  they 
did  last  year.  They  can  make  their  state- 
ments on  military  balance  and  they 
make  them  right.  All  we  need  is  more 
Members  to  witness  the  hearings  and 
see  every  Chief  of  Staff  say  that  we  are 
going  down  in  capability.  Now  the  stark 
reality  on  the  attempted  rescue  mission 
or  any  other  military  task  we  try  to  do 
shows.  It  shows  whether  it  is  a  report 
out  in  Los  Angeles,  whether  it  is  a  re- 
port of  the  Washington  Star,  whether 
it  is  the  New  York  Times  account  of 
a  B-52  cracking  apart  worse  than  the 
DC-lO's,  whether  it  is  a  report  that  40 
percent  of  the  middle  grades  are  not 
reenlistmg,  whether  it  is  a  report  that 
we  have  not  been  successful  with  the 
volunteer  Army,  or  whether  it  is  a  report 
about  Nifty  Nugget. 

Our  needs  were  reflected  in  the  Sen- 
ate vote  last  September  18,  before  Iran 
and  Afghanistan  occurred.  We  were  re- 
sponding to  a  year-in  year-out  cut  of 
defense  spending  making  us  weaker.  Just 
this  morning  we  pick  it  up  again,  and 
now  the  Reserves  and  the  National 
Guard  have  passed   a  resolution   con- 


demning the  administration  and  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  state  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  We  know  now  that 
if  we  had  to  fight  in  Europe,  that  with- 
in 30  days  if  we  tried  to  replace  the  cas- 
ualties we  would  be  shy  500,000.  We  went 
into  an  executive  session  in  this  Cham- 
ber last  year  but  now  it  has  been  re- 
ported pubhcly  that  we  are  500,000  shy 
in  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  The  enemy 
would  have  a  weapon  to  destroy  half 
the  Army.  We  have  been  worried  to  death 
wanting  to  know  what  it  is.  But  we  sys- 
tematically and  methodically  cut  our  de- 
fense spending  down  and  do  not  meet  our 
needs. 

Yet  the  sponsors  of  this  amendment 
come  here  and  say  nothing  is  cut. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  the  gen- 
tleman who  never  did  like  the  police.  He 
was  always  getting  a  ticket.  He  was  cuss- 
ing the  police  department,  "We  have  too 
many."  He  did  not  like  the  law  and  he 
was  always  raising  sand,  and  there  was 
too  much  law  enforcement,  too  many 
policemen.  He  never  could  get  along  untU 
one  day  his  daughter  was  selected  as 
May  Queen  and  they  could  not  have  the 
parade.  He  found  out  why  they  could  not 
have  a  partide.  They  would  not  permit  it 
because  there  was  not  enough  policemen. 
Then  he  ran  out  and  aroimd  wanting 
more  police.  Why?  Not  that  he  wanted 
more  policemen  but  he  wanted  a  parade. 

Now  the  Senators  come  along.  They 
are  not  for  defense.  They  never  have  been 
for  it.  They  do  not  believe  we  are  strong 
and  they  are  pleased  with  it.  That  is 
what  worries  the  people  in  the  armed 
services. 

Really  even  with  the  amoimts  that 
we  give  them,  they  feel  that  they  have 
been  publicly  repudiated  and  no  one  up 
here  in  this  Congress  cares  about  them. 

And  the  leadership  of  this  particular 


amendment  are  pleased  with  the  down- 
fall of  the  defense.  Do  not  let  them  tell 
you  differently.  They  come  now  and  they 
say,  "Oh,  we  are  always  for  strong  de- 
fense." But  they  are  not  for  it.  Look  at 
their  vote  and  look  at  their  actions  and 
look  at  what  has  been  done.  We  tried  to 
politely  bring  their  attention  to  what 
has  occurred. 

So  like  the  gentleman  now  who  comes 
for  a  policeman  so  he  can  have  a  parade, 
these  Senators  wanted  added  programs 
and  they  figure  they  can  get  them  if 
they  give  themselves  a  little  bit  more 
defense  than  what  they  would  want.  They 
really  have  done  a  sacrificial  thing  with 
real  courage  and  now  they  are  going 
ahead  with  defense  and  they  are  really 
convincing  themselves  that  there  is  not 
a  cut. 

There  is  a  $2  billion  cut  in  outlays  in 
this  amendment  and  a  $6.9  billion  cut 
in  budget  authority. 

If  you  please,  Mr.  President,  this  $6J 
biUion  cut  becomes  $13.1  billion  the  Mi- 
suing  fiscal  year  and  $18.4  billion  the 
following  year.  So  they  know  just  how 
they  are  getting  at  defense.  They  ase  tell- 
ing themselves  now  they  have  come  up  to 
a  figure  and  we  have  not  cut  anything. 

Let  us  give  them  a  Ust  of  what  they  did 
cut  because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  covered  it  as  thorough- 
ly as  one  could  to  say  what  the  Presi- 
dent wanted. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
President's  March  request  CMnpared  to 
the  Budget  Committee  reconmiendation, 
fimction  050 — National  Defense.  This 
gives  an  example  of  what  may  be  cut 
by  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
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PRESIDENT'S  MARCH  REQUEST  COMPARED  TO  SBC  RECOM- 
MENDATION   FUNCTION    050      NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

|ln  billions  of  dollars| 


the  demise  of  our  defenses.  Therefore, 
we  offer  a  5.7  percent  real  growth  to 
start    building    up    mihtary    capability. 


I  will  wait  and  see  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says  about  that. 

Mr.    NELSON.    Mr.    President,    how 
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not  take  all  the  time  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  may  speak. 

Mr    Prp.<ti(ipnt.    T  ri.sp  in  .■siinnort.  nt  t.hp 


for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  substitute  before 
you  will  accomplish  just  that — a  real 

pmnrt.h   in  Hpfpnep  rtnf.lavc  nt  nirpr  "J   ru»r. 


consider  it.  However,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 


r*»ct/-»T*Q  fi  *-»*-»    ^f    ♦Tnn 
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Fiscal  year  1981 


Budtet 
inttMnty 


Oirtlayj 


PfMidenft  March  request... 164.5  150.5 

Increase  for  11.7  percent  pay  raise 

for  military  personnel +1.2  +1.2 

20  percent  pay  absorption  instead  of 

ot  40  percent  absorption +.6  +.6 

Nunn-Warner  provisions  and  ottier 

miscellaneous  personnel  items. .  _  +.5  +.5 

R.  *  D.  and  procurement  increases..        +3.9  +4 

0.  4  M.  increases +1.4  +1.1 

Huher  inflation  rate,  fuel  price  in- 
creases, and  other  program  dif- 

'"ences +1.9  +2.0 

Savings  resulting  from   5  percent 

rather  than  2  percent  reduction  in 

general  operating  expenses —.6  -.6 

SBC  recommendation _..        173.4  155.7 


Mr.  HOIJ.TNGS.  The  President  on 
March  31  submitted  a  revised  figure  for 
National  Defense  and  by  April  22  he 
submitted  a  formal  letter  cutting  $5  bil- 
lion out  of  what  he  submitted  on  March 
31. 

You  wonder  why  our  defenses  are 
down?  You  wonder  why  we  do  not  have 
any  credibility  in  our  national  defense 
and  our  foreign  policy?  We  call  for  3 
percent  real  growth  and  most  of  our 
allies  come  along  and  do  it  They  all  try 
to  cooperate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  real  growth  figures  for  the  NATO 
alliance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

REAL  INCREASES  IN  NATO  DEFENSE  SPENDING  (OUTUYS) 


1978 


1979 


1980 


Belgium +6.7 

Canada —,2 

Denmark +3.1 

France      +4.9 

Germany _  +3  Q 

Ita'y +3.2 

Netherlands      —5.3 

United  Kingdom —[3 

United  States       +i;5 

Non-United  SUtes  NATO  .  +2. 1 


+4-5 

-2.0 

+.9 

+3.4 

+.2 

-.6 

+3.0 

+3.5 

+2.0 

+1.0 

+.8 

+0 

+3.5 

+2.1 

+3.9 

+3.2 

+3.2 

+3.2 

+2.7 

+2.0 

•  These  parcenUges  are  based  on  a  NATO  definition  of  defense 
spending, 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
get  the  list  out.  I  can  tell  my  colleagues. 
Looking  at  1978.  Belgium  went  up  6.7 
percent.  Prance  went  up  over  4  percent. 
They  met  those  goals.  And  even  Italy 
and  Germany.  But  we  came  up  with  1.5 
percent. 

So  we  get  to  a  NATO  conference  and 
we  talk.  It  is  debated  within  the  armed 
services  committee,  others  within  the 
appropriate  committee.  Secretary  Komer 
from  DOD  says  what  we  really  need  is 
6  percent  real  growth.  Six  percent  real 
growth  and  that  was  testified  to  2  years 
ago. 

He  said  realistically  we  could  not  get 
it  so  we  compromised  at  3  percent. 

This  budget  resolution  offers  5.7  per- 
cent real  growth  in  outlays.  We  made  a 
special  real  growth  pledge  in  budget 
authority  in  the  Chamber  last  Septem- 
ber 18.  Now  we  have  had  Iran  and 
Afghanistan  and  we  are  more  aware  of 


the  demise  of  our  defenses.  Therefore, 
we  offer  a  5.7  percent  real  growth  to 
start  building  up  military  capability. 
This  amendment  starts  cutting  it.  They 
cut  $6.9  biUion  out  of  budget  authority 
in  this  amendment. 

Interestingly,  Mr.  President,  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment changed  around,  if  you  please.  The 
facts  are  the  same,  the  pattern  is  the 
very  same.  The  Cranston  amendment — 
they  came  up  with  some  $3.9  billion,  if 
you  remember,  in  revenues.  Well,  they 
only  take  up  $400  million  in  this  one, 
and  then  get  the  rest  from  the  budget, 
the  defense  budget,  figure.  But  there  we 
are.  They  come  and  make  their  talks. 

I  was  really  a  little  disturbed  to  see 
my  colleague,  who  has  chaired  the  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition,  and  I  supported  the 
continuation  hopefully  to  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  that  war  on  htonger — you 
cannot  tell  it  budgetarily.  but  when  he 
started  back  in  1968  the  budget  was  $200 
million;  in  1969  food  stamps  were  $225 
million.  We  only  had.  by  medical  survey 
at  that  particular  time,  some  12  million 
at  the  most  suffering  from  malnutrition 
in  any  wise  in  this  country,  and  we 
started  working  on  them. 

Well,  have  we  cut  the  12  million  to. 
say,  6  million  after  working?  We  did  not 
have  women,  infants  and  children  feed- 
ing. We  did  not  have  Meals  on  Wheels. 
We  did  not  have  the  lunchroom  pro- 
grams extended.  We  have  all  of  those, 
and  I  am  proud  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN  > . 

But  look  at  the  budget.  You  cannot 
tell  it.  Instead  of  12  million  we  have 
gone  up  to  23  million.  It  is  12  million  and 
up  to  23  million  personnel,  up.  up.  and 
away.  Instead  of  just  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars, not  even  $1  billion,  we  jumped  to 
$4.5  bilhon  in  1975.  and  now  this  budget 
resolution  calls  for  $9.2  billion,  a  dou- 
bling in  5  years,  an  actual  40-percent 
increase. 

We  have  got  $2.5  billion  in  here  for 
the  1980  supplemental,  translating  into 
a  $3.8  billion  for  the  1981  budget. 

Yet  they  have  got  the  gall  to  come 
here  and  say  that  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing for  hunger,  and  let  us  put  another 
$800  million  in.  The  hungry  poor  are  not 
going  to  see  that  $800  million,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  They  are  double  in  that  spec- 
trum, and  they  have  been  getting  there. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  will  have  to  yield 
myself  time  on  the  resolution.  Ras  all 
time  gone? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  will  just  close  in  a 
couple  of  minutes,  yielding  myself  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  seriously  cuts  the 
defense  budget.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Cranston  one  reconflgiired.  and  it  in- 
cludes some  $500  miUion  for  transitional 
assistance. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  describes 
it  in  his  mallout  as  fiscal  assistance 
which  provides  $500  million  in  specially 
targeted  aid  for  economically  distressed 
areas.  This  is  the  White  Rouse  item  that 
we  discussed  early  this  morning,  and 
until  we  get  into  that  I  do  not  believe 
I  will  use  any  more  time  on  the  bill,  but 


I  will  wait  and  see  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  says  about  that. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have  left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Twelve 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
3  minutes  be  reserved  for  the  Senator 
from  New  York  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks  so  that  he  can  conclude  the 
debate. 

I  will  yield  momentarily  to  Senator 

TSONGAS. 

I  must  say  that  if  a  man  from  Mars, 
who  knew  what  the  facts  were,  was  in 
the  gallery  listening  to  the  argument  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  he  would 
not  know  whether  to  laugh,  cry  or  check 
into  the  nearest  psychiatric  hospital. 

One  would  think  somehow  that  the 
proposal  here  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
is  to  abolish  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and 
the  Air  Force. 

Well,  that  is  nonsense.  Let  us  get  the 
facts  straight.  The  budget  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  increases  outla.vs  by 
14.7  percent.  The  committee  budget  in- 
creases outlays  by  16.2  percent.  The  real 
dollar  increase  in  the  Nelson /Javits 
amendment  is  4.1  percent  and  in  the 
Budget  Committee  it  is  5.6  percent.  So 
all  this  noisy  rhetoric  coming  from  the 
opposition  charging  that  somehow  or  an- 
other defense  is  being  sold  out  is  non- 
sense when  the  difference  between  the 
two  is  $2  billion  out  of  some  $155  billion. 
Can  anybody  seriously  accept  that  as  a 
serious  agrument? 

Mr.  President.  I  find  it  interesting  that 
these  attacks  being  made  upon  those  of 
us  who  offer  this  amendment  also  are  at- 
tacks upon  the  eight  members  of  Senator 
Rollings'  committee  who  did  not  sup- 
port the  defense  outlays  approved  by  the 
committee.  What  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  about  those  of  us  who  offer  the 
amendment  applies,  in  a  like  manner,  to 
Senator  Kassebaum,  Senator  Riegle, 
Senator  Metzenbaum,  Senator  Sasser, 
Senator  Johnston,  Senator  Biden,  Sen- 
ator Chiles,  and  Senator  Muskie.  Are 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  suggesting 
that  these  distinguished  members  of  their 
own  committee  are  selling  out  America? 
If  so,  why  do  they  not  have  the  courage 
to  stand  up  on  the  floor  and  say  so.  It  is 
all  a  bunch  of  nonsense,  and  they  know 
it. 

Under  the  Nelson /Javlts  proposal, 
there  is  a  huge  defense  Increase. 

As  for  the  Senator's  comment  on  spe- 
cial targeted  fiscal  assistance,  all  I  would 
like  to  say  Is  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  voted  for  this  measure  on  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  August  3.  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  all  but  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  8  minutes  and 
45  seconds  remaining,  of  which  he  has  re- 
served 3  minutes  for  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
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not  take  all  the  time  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  may  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  I  have  cosponsored  with  Sen- 
ators Nelson.  JavitS,  and  Metzenbaum. 
This  substitute,  while  not  affecting  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  balance  of 
1981  receipts  and  outlays,  attempts  to 
strike  a  better  balance  between  defense 
expenditures  and  various  domestic  pro- 
grams. I  am  committed  to  a  balanced 
budget — this  substitute  does  not  affect 
that.  I  am  committed  to  a  realistic  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditures.  This  ap- 
proach provides  for  that  as  well.  Finally. 
I  am  committed  to  a  sensible  balance 
between  domestic  and  defense  needs: 
and  this  substitute,  I  believe,  restores 
some  balance  to  an.  at  present,  lopsided 
budget. 

The  substitute  accomplishes  the  fol- 
lowing: Defense  outlays  for  1981  are  re- 
duced by  $2  billion.  This  $2  billion  in 
1981  outlays  is  redistributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  $200  million  is  added  to 
function  400  (transportation)  ;  $700  mil- 
lion is  added  to  function  500  (education, 
training,  and  other  social  services) ;  $100 
million  is  added  to  function  550 
(health)  ;  $900  million  is  added  to  func- 
tion 600  (income  security)  :  and  $500 
million  is  added  to  function  850  (fiscal 
assistance) . 

Let  me  reemphasize  that  I,  too,  am 
committed  to  a  balanced  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  Although  I  am  soberly 
aware  of  a  balanced  budget's  limited 
potential  for  direct  reductions  in  our 
inflation,  nevertheless  it  provides  a  sym- 
bol of  commitment  to  fiscal  restraint. 
Moreover,  by  limiting  ourselves  to  spend 
only  our  revenues,  we  force  the  Congress 
to  recognize  that  we  have  a  limited  pie 
to  diwy  up.  For  too  long  this  institution 
has  dealt  with  spending  choices  among 
competing  pi'blic  projects  by  deciding  to 
fund  all  of  them.  Such  an  approach,  by 
allowing  each  of  us  to  secure  funds  for 
our  projects,  demands  that  we  reduce 
private  expenditures.  Our  constituents 
were  taxed  directly  in  some  cases.  More 
times  than  not,  however,  they  were  taxed 
through  inflation.  The  Government 
printed  money  and  their  purchasing 
power  dropped.  We  cannot  continue  to 
operate  in  this  fashion.  We  must  all  ac- 
cept the  tough  choices  inherent  in  budg- 
et decisions  both  between  public  proj- 
ects and  between  the  public  sector  and 
the  general  private  sector.  A  balanced 
budget,  although  far  from  a  panacea  for 
curing  inflation,  is  useful  today,  because 
it  brings  home  this  message  of  choice. 
Let  me  reemphasize  that  this  substitute 
leaves  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
balanced  budget  intact. 

Mr.  President,  this  substitute  would 
set  the  defense  function  outlays  at  $153.7 
billion,  which  is  $2  billion  lower  than  the 
Budget  Committee's  figure  of  $155.7  bil- 
lion. Despite  this  reduction,  outlays  will 
still  exceed  the  President's  request.  CBO's 
reestimate,  and  the  Rouse  approval  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  there  is  a  con- 
sensus in  the  Senate  that  funding  for  our 
defense  needs  must  be  raised  significant- 
ly. I  am  part  of  that  consensus.  Last 
year,  I  voted  for  a  3-percent  real  increase 
in  defense  expenditures  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  I  fully  support  a  similar  increase 


for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  substitute  before 
you  will  accomplish  just  that — a  real 
growth  in  defense  outlays  of  over  3  per- 
cent from  last  year's  levels.  This  increase 
more  than  satisfies  the  President's  com- 
mitment to  our  NATO  allies  and  will  pro- 
vide suflScient  funding  to  address  the 
serious  manpower,  maintenance,  and 
operation  deficiencies  which  now  hamper 
the  smooth  functioning  of  our  Armed 
Forces. 

While  I  fully  appreciate  the  diligent 
efforts  of  the  Budget  Committee  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Nation's  defense  needs,  I 
must  question  whether  the  Department 
of  Defense  could  absorb  eCBciently  a  5.7- 
percent  real  increase  in  outlays.  It  is 
vitally  important  that  the  Senate  re- 
spond to  real  shortcomings  in  our  mili- 
tary posture.  But  it  would  be  unnecessary 
and  counterproductive  to  supply  more 
funds  than  could  be  effectively  utilized 
to  remedy  these  deficiencies. 

Mr.  President,  a  commitment  to  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  to  providing 
defense  expenditures  must  be  accom- 
panied by  some  commitment  to  mass 
transit,  for  our  energy  consumptive  na- 
ture is  both  extravagant  and  a  threat  to 
our  Nation.  It  is  imperative  that  we  begin 
to  back  out  oil  imports,  for  our  economy 
and  our  national  security.  This  substitute 
restores  $200  million  of  the  cuts  in  trans- 
portation, essential  to  any  plan  for  our 
Nation. 

The  increase  in  function  550  of  $100 
million  in  outlays  is  a  necessary  increase 
in  order  to  attempt  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  health  care  needs  of  all  Amer- 
icans. While  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  comprise  86  percent  of  this 
function,  a  large  percentage  of  our  popu- 
lation remains  seriously  underserved. 
This  additional  $100  million  in  function 
550  will  help  us  to  continue  to  address 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  underserved 
and  the  medically  indigent. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the  im- 
mediate need  to  balance  the  budget  in 
an  attempt  to  provide  stability  to  the 
American  economy,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  the  long-term  economic  needs  of 
our  Nation  as  well.  To  eliminate  job  pro- 
grams for  the  structurally  unemployed 
and  for  minority  youth  serves  only  to 
perpetuate  an  instability  that  we  will 
recognize  as  intolerable.  It  is  clear  to 
me  that  the  federal  budget  must  address 
both  long-term  and  short-term  goals. 
Unemployment  among  minority  youth 
already  exceeds  60  percent. 

We  have  all  lived  through  long,  hot 
simMners  that  are  the  result  of  horel"!?.';- 
ness  and  frustration.  It  is  very  likely  that 
in  the  face  of  joblessness,  our  cities  will 
again  combat  the  justifiable  wTath  of 
thwarted  minority  youth  who  want  to  be 
productive  citizens  and  who  have  not 
been  granted  the  opportunity.  In  my 
view,  the  offender  in  this  instance  is  a 
Government  that  only  defers  the  hopes 
of  the  unemployed  rather  than  providing 
the  opportunity  for  a  meaningful  con- 
tribution. The  Federal  Government  will 
be  the  offender  if  we  allow  a  $2.4  billion 
reduction  in  function  500. 

This  substitute  seeks  to  restore  only 
$700  million  to  this  function.  I  would 
seek  full  restoration  if  there  were  a 
chance  that  the  Senate  would  favorably 


consider  it.  However,  it  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  agree  that 
restoration  of  $700  million  to  this  func- 
tion will  help  avert  continued  destabili- 
zation  of  our  econcwny. 

Similarly  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  cut  into  the  food  stamps  and 
social  security  programs.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  figure  for  the  Income 
security  function  is  a  full  $2.8  billion 
below  CBO's  reestimate  of  Carters 
budget.  Again,  a  drastic  reduction  in 
light  of  the  difficult  times  our  poor  will 
face  in  the  months  ahead  is  a  cruel  and 
undeserved  punishment.  My  amend- 
ment seeks  to  restore  less  than  half  of 
this,  but  $900  millicHi  will  be  returned 
to  function  600. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  for  a  $600  million 
outlay  cut  in  the  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram in  function  850  will  Inflict  fiscal 
hardship  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments at  a  time  when  they  can  ill  afford 
it.  I  have  always  supported  the  revenue 
sharing  program  and  I  find  it  particu- 
larly difficult  to  accept  the  logic  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  reductiMi. 

This  substitute  would  restore  $500 
million,  a  part  of  the  reduction.  I  do 
believe  that  any  program  must  face  up 
to  the  necessity  of  reductions  for  flsctil 
year  1981,  but  with  this  substitute 
amendment  to  minimize  the  severity  of 
our  austerity  in  this  most  vital  program. 
To  conclude,  this  budget  leaves  the 
budget  in  balance.  It  accepts  the  Senate 
Budget  Committees  revenue  estimate. 
It  provides  for  a  realistic  increase  in 
defense  expenditures  consistent  with 
our  commitment  to  our  NATO  allies. 
Moreover,  it  provides  a  commitment  to 
mass  transit  and  the  minimal  support 
necessary  to  respond  to  the  hardships 
and  deprivation  faced  by  the  Nation's 
disadvantaged. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  we  are 
talking  about  the  same  budget.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  pointed  out,  the 
substitute  sets  defense  at  $153.7  billion 
I  do  not  understand  how  that  can  be 
equated  with  a  weak  defense.  It  is  $2 
billion  lower  than  that  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  and  I  think  the  points  raised 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  make  the 
point  rather  well. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  we  seem  to  engage  In 
what  could  be  called  the  Arnold 
Schwartzenegger  approach  to  defense 
The  more  we  pump  iron,  the  stronger  we 
are. 

Well,  try  putting  him  in  the  ring 
sometime,  because  pumping  iron  and 
having  more  aircraft  carriers  are  not  a 
strong  defense. 

Many  people  sat  here  all  those  years 
and  poured  iron  into  Vietnam.  What 
good  did  it  do?  All  the  muscle  in  the 
world  had  no  effect  whatsoever  because 
we  were  on  the  wrong  side. 

If  you  think  this  world  is  going  to  re- 
spond to  that  kind  of  approach,  you 
ought  to  go  out  in  it  sometime,  live  there 
sometime,  and  see  what  a  very  different 
perspective  the  world  has. 

The  great  vulnerability  we  have  in  this 
country  is  to  the  pipeline  of  our  oil  sup- 
plies coming  out  of  the  Pesrian   Gulf 
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You  tell  me  how  all  this  military  equip- 
ment is  going  to  deal  with  a  cutoff  of  the 
Persian    Gulf.    Well-trained,    well-mo- 


curement  of  Navy  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft which  the  Defense  Department  de- 
cided would  prevent  it  from  achieving 
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I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  tell  some 
States  and  regions  that  they  have  to  pay 
thp  pnt.irp  nrir.p  nf  flehtinff  inflation 


Third,  and  very  importantly,  I  was  Mcciure 
against  this  volunteer  Army  from  the  be-  n"^*" 
cinninir  and  told  the  Senate?  that  it  was      i>./,k.»n^ 
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You  tell  me  how  all  this  military  equip- 
ment is  going  to  deal  with  a  cutoff  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Well-trained,  well-mo- 
tivated guerrilla  forces  can  go  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  take  out  the  supply  lines, 
take  out  the  refineries,  take  out  the  dock 
facilities,  and  then  what  are  you  going 
to  do? 

The  issue  in  defense  is  our  dependence 
upon  foreign  crude.  Transportation,  we 
cut  it.  Conservation,  we  will  cut  it. 
Where  is  the  relationship  between  the 
real  security  needs  and  what  is  in  the 
budget?  It  seems  to  me  at  some  point 
there  will  be  a  balance  achieved  in  this 
Congress  and  people  will  understand 
how  all  the  pieces  interrelate.  At  some 
point  we  will  understand  the  strength  of 
this  country  is  its  capacity  to  control  its 
energy  supply,  its  capacity  to  have  a 
strong  economy,  its  capacity  to  be  sen- 
sitive to  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 
and  its  capacity  to  be  sympathetic  and 
compassionate  to  its  own  people.  That  is 
the  strength. 

The  strongest  physical  being  ever  to 
inhabit  the  Earth  was  the  dinosaur.  It  is 
not  around.  It  did  not  know  how  to 
evolve. 

I  would  suggest  it  is  about  time  we 
learned  that  lesson. 

I  conunend  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  for  their  initiative 
in  this  resiject.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  the  time. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
is  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh).  There  are  5  minutes  remaining. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  has  3 
minutes  reserved. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigsin. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  member 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  I  am 
obviously  concerned  about  the  adequacy 
of  our  national  defense  and  I  am  as  com- 
mitted as  anybody  to  making  sure  that 
we  have  a  defense  capacity  second  to 
none. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  In- 
dicated that  the  Iranian  affair  shows 
the  deplorable  state  of  our  defenses.  The 
Iranian  affair  shows  quite  the  opposite. 
It  shows  that  a  rescue  mission  can  be 
destroyed  because  of  the  failure  of  a 
$5  critical  part;  not  because  of  the  short- 
age of  billions  in  defense  doUars  but 
because  a  $5  part  failed. 

It  shows  that  we  have  to  concentrate 
more  on  execution,  more  on  detail;  that 
what  we  have  to  worry  about  is  "will" 
and  mobility  and  manpower,  and  not 
simply  on  hardware. 

The  Nelson-Javits  amendment  avoids 
using  scarce  taxpayer  dollars  on  lower 
priority  military  procurement  programs 
which  either  the  Defense  Department 
or  the  armed  services  involved  do  not 
want. 


curement  of  Navy  fighter  and  attack  air- 
craft which  the  Defense  Department  de- 
cided would  prevent  it  from  achieving 
much  higher  priority  defense  objectives. 

Regarding  the  additional  funding  for 
a  manned  bomber  addition.  Gen.  David 
Jones,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  himself  an  Air  Force  ofiQcer, 
told  our  committee  this  year — and  this 
is  somewhat  different  than  what  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  reported  to 
us  a  few  minutes  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Gen.  David  Jones  said 
the  following  concerning  the  manned 
bomber: 

Although  I  was  a  long-time  advocate  of 
the  B-l  and  I  have  wished  the  decision  had 
been  otherwise,  I  am  p>artlcularly  concerned 
about  the  early  eighties.  TTierefore.  If  addi- 
tional money  were  available,  my  priorities 
would  be  primarily  on  near-term  things, 
though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  long-term.  I 
don't  put  the  B-l  bomber  In  the  near-term 
category. 


For  example,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee assumptions  include  $500  million 
to  develop  a  new  manned  bomber  which 

«»  .  ^^^^  ^  "°*  requesting;  $300 
mmion  to  develop  a  Marine  Corps  fighter 
which  the  DOD  thinks  is  too  expensive 
and  not  capable  enough;  and  some  un- 
told millions  of  doUars  to  accelerate  pro- 


Mr.  President,  there  are  other  cogent 
reasons  why  the  full  Senate  should  adopt 
the  Nelson-Javits  amendment  and  reject 
the  recommendation  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  torment  loose 
in  this  Nation  which  the  budget  given 
to  us  by  the  committee  does  not  treat. 
There  Is  a  sense  of  dispair  in  this  coun- 
try which  it  does  not  address.  And  there 
is  a  sense  of  alienation  in  this  land  which 
it  does  not  deal  with. 

These  fears  and  feelings  come  from  the 
very  essence  of  our  present  economic  pol- 
icies. We  have  apparently  decided  that 
inflation  is  no  longer  acceptable  and  that 
the  only  way  to  rid  ourselves  of  this 
demon  is  to  engineer  and  accept  a  reces- 
sion. The  theory  is  that  a  recession  will 
take  the  steam  out  of  the  economy  and 
bring  an  end  to  the  ravages  of  inflation. 
I  agree  that  inflation  is  intolerable. 
And  I  agree  we  ought  to  do  what  we  can 
to  control  it.  But  I  do  not  agree  that  we 
must  plan  and  accept  a  recession  as  a 
substitute  to  this  problem.  I  believe  we 
must  counter  such  a  recession  and  soften 
its  blow  in  this  budget.  I  want  to  outline 
those  reasons  now. and  as  I  do,  I  will 
indicate  the  ways  ifi  which  this  substitute 
serve  to  moderate  the  impacts  created  by 
the  document  given  us  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

First,  if  our  national  budget  does  not 
moderate  the  Impact  of  tight  money 
policy  now  In  effect,  this  recession  could 
be  worse  than  anyone  thinks  it  should 
be.  When  the  administration  undertook 
to  slow  down  the  economy,  the  goal  was 
to  "fine  tune"  the  system — to  slow  down 
inflation  with  moderate  increases  In  un- 
employment. But  that  approach  did  not 
work  weU.  The  constant  increases  In 
interest  rates  mandated  by  Federal  Re- 
serve decisions  demonstrated  that.  The 
7-percent  national  unemployment  rate 
established  last  Friday  demonstrated 
that.  And  the  quotation  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  attributed  to  a  key  Carter 


advisor  which  indicated  a  fear  that  un- 
employment  might  rise  to  11  percent  this 
year  clearly  demonstrates  that. 

These  devastating  events  have  all  been 
created  by  policies  already  in  place.  If 
we  add  to  that  a  budget  which  cuts 
counter-cyclical  programs  and  reduces 
aid  to  areas  of  intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment and  people  who  become  imem- 
ployed.  then  I  fear  that  we  will  have 
created  a  recession  much  deeper  and 
severe  than  anything  which  anybody 
wants. 

While  the  Nelson-Javits  amendment 
does  not  go  far  enough,  in  my  opinion, 
at  least  it  moves  in  the  right  direction! 
As  the  most  politically  possible  alterna- 
tive, I  support  then  efforts  to  moderate 
the  recession  in  a  way  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  fighting  inflation. 

Second,  this  amendment  can  help 
equalize  the  burden  created  by  the  reces- 
sion. Inflation  harms  everyone.  But  a 
recession  asks  only  some  members  of  our 
society  to  make  a  sacriflce.  Given  the 
reality  of  our  economic  system,  this 
recession  will  impact  more  severely  on 
some  financial  and  geographic  sectors  of 
our  economy  than  others.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example. 

As  the  recession  slows  down  demand, 
that  restraint  will  be  most  notable  In  the 
housing  industry  and  the  durable  goods 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy. 
The  auto  industry  stands  as  the  primary 
example  of  that  impact — people  will 
simply  put  off  the  purchase  of  a  new  car. 
Last  year,  when  we  passed  the  Chrysler 
legislation,  we  recognized  just  how  severe 
the  impact  of  plant  closings  could  be.  We 
said  we  could  not  stand  Idly  by  while  a 
major  employer  was  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. We  said  that  not  because  the  Con- 
gress cared  about  Chrysler  per  se.  We 
said  it  because  we  cared  about  the  work- 
ers and  the  communities  whose  fate  was 
tied  to  the  future  of  the  corporation.  We 
helped  that  company  because  we  cared— 
because  we  could  not  stand  silently  by 
and  watch  the  economic  fallout  of  our 
inaction. 

rrri^^t  ^l^,^  ^^  ^^  Pursulng  policies 
which  wiU  create  the  very  conditions  we 
sought  to  avoid  just  a  short  5  months 
ago  Uterally  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  at  Chrysler,  at  Ford,  at  GM 
and  at  AMC  will  not  survive  this  reces- 
sion with  their  jobs  intact.  And  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  additional 
workers  in  aUled  flelds-^uch  as  the  steel 
industry,  in  the  supplier  network,  the 
rubber  industry— will  severely  feel  the 
blow  of  layoffs  and  plant  closings. 

Are  we  really  ready  to  turn  our  backs 
on  these  people?  Are  we  really  ready  to 
Ignore  the  human  motives  which  com- 
pelled us  to  act  just  5  months  ago?  Are 
we  really  ready  to  sacriflce  all  those  jobs 
and  all  that  economic  activity?  And  are 
we  prepared  to  take  the  consequences  of 
seeing  those  burdens  fall  unevenlv 
throughout  this  land? 

I  hope  not.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  to 
sit  here  helplessly  while  we  now  have  a 
12.2-percent  rate  of  unemployment  in 
my  own  State  of  Michigan.  I  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  endorse  a  policy  which 
has  the  effect  of  pushing  unempioyment 
rates  up  1.1  percent  In  Pennsylvania  be- 
tween March  and  April  while  watching 
those  same  rates  fall  1.4  percent  in  Texas. 
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I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  tell  some 
States  and  regions  that  they  have  to  pay 
the  entire  price  of  fighting  inflation. 

I  hope  we  are  not  going  to  do  that — 
but  that  Is  what  the  Budget  C<Nnmittee 
recommendation  before  us  tends  to  do. 
The  substitute  before  us  does  not  allow 
us  to  avoid  a  recession.  But  what  It  does 
accomplish — and  what  I  support — Is  a 
way  to  moderate  the  Impact  of  that 
recession  and  a  way  to  help  equalize  that 
impact. 

Third,  even  without  the  moderating 
force  of  this  amendment,  no  recession 
will  bring  us  enough  relief  from  Inflation 
to  justify  the  cost  we  are  being  asked  to 
pay.  Some  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
cause they  fear  that  Its  modest  and  mod- 
erate Increase  in  social  expenditures  will 
negate  the  anti-lnflatlonary  strategies 
now  in  place.  But  that  simply  Is  not  the 
case. 

The  notion  that  recession  can  cure  In- 
flation Is  based  on  an  economic  theory 
that  holds  that  there  is  a  continuing 
close  relationship  between  levels  of  un- 
employment and  rates  of  recession.  It  was 
a  nice  theory  In  Its  time  and  it  seemed 
to  explain  economic  behavior  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  But  it  is  not  a  nice  theory 
in  this  time  and  it  has  not  explained  our 
economy  for  a  number  of  years.  It  cer- 
tainly cannot  explain  the  increases  in 
inflation  during  the  last  recession;  It 
cannot  account  for  the  years  of  stag- 
flation; and  It  cannot  anticipate  Im- 
pact of  OPEC  price  decisions  on  the 
energy  sensitive  components  of  the  CPI. 

I  find  the  basic  notion  of  recession  as 
a  cure  for  inflation  to  be  unwarranted. 
While  there  Is  a  wage-price  spiral  which 
may  be  dampened  by  Increases  In  im- 
employment,  If  we  eliminate  the  totality 
of  the  spiral  we  would  cut  Inflation  by 
less  than  8  percent  leaving  It  still  over 
10  percent.  I  simply  do  not  know  how 
we  can  accept  millions  more  people  being 
thrown  out  of  work  to  join  us  In  exchange 
for  a  10-  or  11 -percent  inflation  rate. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  substitute  because  I  believe  it  makes 
moderate  progress  toward  giving  us  a 
budget  we  can  live  with — a  budget  which 
seeks  to  moderate  what  now  appears  to 
be  an  unnecessarily  severe  recession;  a 
budget  which  cares  about  human  needs 
as  well  as  economic  needs ;  a  budget  that 
recognizes  the  need  to  equalize  and  mod- 
erate the  burdens  of  fighting  Inflation; 
and  a  budget  that  keeps  faith  with  the 
large  social  purposes  of  this  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  has  2  minutes  and  6 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  statements  made  here 
that  I  think  the  Member  who  made  them 
should  regret  and  withdraw. 

This  amendment  Is  my  amendment. 
I  brought  It  to  Senator  Nelson  and  he 
joined  me.  I  did  not  consult  the  admin- 
istration. They  have  gotten  aboard  it 
now,  but  it  is  not  their  amendment.  It 
is  mine.  I  represent  that  to  the  Senate. 

Second,  I  have  been  here  longer  than 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
I  voted  aye  on  more  appropriations  bills 
than  has  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina as  a  result.  I  am  not  soft  on  defense. 
I  am  very  hard  on  it. 


Third,  and  very  importantly,  I  was 
against  this  volunteer  Army  from  the  be- 
ginning and  told  the  Senate  that  It  was 
the  wrong  way  to  go.  But  the  Senate 
did  not  listen.  That  is  how  soft  I  am  on 
defense.  And  I  am  a  liberal  and  proud 
of  it,  but  I  am  not  soft  on  defense. 

Now,  last  and  very  important,  the 
Senator  says  we  are  selling  defense  down 
the  river,  in  effect,  and  he  was  not  very 
kind  about  it  or  very  polite  about  It. 

Now,  we  are  cutting  these  outlays 
from  the  committee  recommendation  by 
one-half  of  a  percent.  We  are  cutting 
the  budget  authority  from  the  commit- 
tee recommendation  by  only  4  percent. 
But  we  are  increasing  this  flgure  by  over 
$6  billion  over  what  the  House  did  by  a 
majority;  and  by  over  $19  billion  over 
fiscal  year  1980.  Are  they  selling  defense 
down  the  river?  They  have  got  a  $147 
billion  flgure,  where  we  have  $157  billion. 
Are  they  selling  it  down  the  river?  And 
is  that  to  apply  to  them,  as  well, 

Gentlemen,  let  us  not  run  away  with 
ourselves.  We  want  to  nm  a  just  country 
and  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
somewhat  redress,  in  a  very  minor  way, 
the  balance  between  those  who  need 
Government  help  for  many  other  things 
and  the  defense  budget. 

It  is  not  going  to  make  any  difference 
in  that  defense  budget,  considering  the 
amounts  involved.  But  it  makes  a  great 
difference  in  letting  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans know  that  justice  is  being  done  to 
them  In  this  budget  consideration. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  hope  very  much  the  Senate  will 
look  with  favor  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll  on  the  motion  to  table. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Leahy  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MusKiE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias* 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  64, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  104  Leg.] 

YEAS— 64 


ArmstronK 

Cohen 

Heflin 

Baker 

Danforth 

Heinz 

Bellmon 

Dole 

Helms 

Bentsen 

Domenicl 

Hollini?8 

Blden 

Ehirenberger 

Huddleston 

Boren 

Durkin 

Humphrey 

Boschwltz 

Exon 

Inouye 

Bumpers 

Ford 

Jackson 

Byrd. 

Oam 

Jepsen 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Olenn 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Goldwater 

Kassebaum 

Cannon 

Hart 

Laxalt 

Chiles 

Hatch 

Long 

Cochran 

Hayakawa 

Lugar 

McClure 

Roth 

Talmadge 

Morgan 

Schmltt 

Thurmond 

Nuim 

Scbwelker 

Tower 

Pack  wood 

Simpson 

Wallop 

Percy 

StennlB 

Warner 

Proxmlre 

Stevens 

Young 

Pryor 

Stewart 

Zorlnaky 

Rlblcoff 

Stone 

NATS— 30 

BaucuB 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bayh 

Jsvlts 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Levin 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Magnuson 

SarbauM 

Chafee 

Matsunaga 

Sasser 

Church 

McOovem 

StaSord 

Cranston 

Melcher 

Stevenson 

Culver 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

DeConclni 

Mojmihan 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

WtUiams 

NOT  VOTINO— e 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Muskle 

Kennedy 

Matblas 

Preailer 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr 
Nelsons  amendment  (No.  1741)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUZNDMCNT    NO.    1738 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  recommended  levels 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  energy 
for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  In  order 
to  reduce  by  5  per  centum  the  outlays  for 
operations  and  administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1736. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Tlie  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr  Eagleton) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1736 

On  page  2,  line  17.  strike  out  "•687500.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$687,800,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "$769,300.- 
(XW.OOO  ■  and  Insert  "$759,200,000,000" 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "$831,600.- 
000  000-    and  insert  "$831,400,000,000" 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "$612,900.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$612,800,000,000" 

On  page  2,  line  23.  strike  out  "$687200.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$687.100.000.000 " 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "$753,6<X).000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$753,400,000,000". 

On  na^e  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "$0"  and  insert 
•^$100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  "-t-$10.000.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "•  $10,100,000,000" 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "-l-$27.100.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "-i-$27,200.000.000". 

On  page  3.  line  9.  strike  out  "$927,800,000,- 
000"  and  Insert   •$927,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  ••$963,800- 
000.000 '•  and  Insert  •■$953,600.000,000^' 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  •"$968,700.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$968,400,000,000" 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  •$32,700,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$32 ,600 .000 .000' •. 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  '•$26,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert   •$26,900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17,  strike  out  ••$14,900,000- 
OOO'^.  and  Insert  •'$14,800,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  13,  strike  out  •$3,900,000- 
OOO'  and  insert  ••$3.800.000,000'. 

On  page  5.  line  14.  strike  out  "$6,800,000- 
000"  and  Insert  •'$6.700,000.000-" 

On  page  5.  line  16.  strike  out  "$6,300,000- 
000"  and  insert  ""$6^00.000.000". 

On  page  6.  line  17,  strike  out  "•8,400.000.- 
000"  and  Insert  •"$8.300.000.000'". 
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On  page  5,  Une  19,  strike  out  "$8,700,000.- 
000"  and  insert  ""$8,600,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  20,  strike  out  ""•9,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  ■•$6.900.000, 000'". 


May  7,  1980 


amendment  is  stated  in  the  statement  of 

purpose  clause.  It  is  the  only  difference. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


cent too  high.  So,  not  only  are  we  going 
to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  we  were 
told,   but   we  are  trolnc  tn  out  a   <n.o,><. 


May  7,  1980 
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the  last  3  years  criticizing  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  DOE'S  management  of 
-«„,  onprcrv  nroeram.  The  list,  which  is 


19.  Emergency  Natural  Oaa  Purchases:  Ac- 
tions Needed  to  Correct  Program  Abuses  and 
Consumer  Inequities,  January  6.   19TB,  ID- 


Property  Held  by  Department  of  Energy  OIT- 
slt«   Contractors,   December  28,    1979,   lOA- 
79-6. 
46.  Report  on  Inspection  of  Certain  Unal- 
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On  page  5,  Une  19,  strike  out  '  W.700.000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "(8,600.000.000  ". 

On  page  5.  line  20,  strike  out  •■$9,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$8,900,000,000". 


May  7,  1980 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

tuce-lucttation  acxxxmznt 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Chiles,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  40  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  indulge  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  remaining 
roUcall  votes  tonight  be  limited  to  10- 
minute  rollcall  votes,  with  the  warning 
bell  to  sound  after  the  first  2 '2  minutes. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  what  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  technical  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  modification?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  follows : 
(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  recommended  levels 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  Energy 
for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  In 
order  to  reduce  by  $100  million  the  outlays 
for  operations  and  administration  of  the 
Department  of  Energy) 
On  page  2,  line  17.  strtke  out  "$687,900,- 
000.000"   and   Insert   "$687,800,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  18.  strike  out  "$759,300,- 
000.000"   and   Insert    "$759,200,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "$831,500.- 
OOO.OOO"   and   Insert   "$831,400,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  ■$612,900.- 
000,000"   and   Insert   "$612,800,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  out  "$687,200,- 
COO.OOO"   and   Insert   "$687,100,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24,  strike  out  "$753,500.- 
000.000"   and   insert   "$753,400,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "$90"  and 
insert  "^$100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  -t- "$10,000,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,100,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  6,  strike  out  " -^ $27, 100.000, - 
000"  and  Insert  "-$27,200,000,000" 

On  page  3,  line  9.  strtke  out  "$927,800,000  - 
000"  and  insert  "$927,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strtke  out  "$953,800,000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$953,600,000,000" 

On  page  3,  Une  11,  strtke  out  "$968,700- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  "$968,400,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strtke  out  "$32  700  000  - 
000"  and  Insert  •'$32,600,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  I6,  strtke  out  •'$26  000  000  - 
OOO^'  and  Insert  '•$25500,000.000". 

On  page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "$14,900  000  - 
000"  and  Insert  ••$14,800,000,000" 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  "$3,900  000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,800,000,000" 

On  page  6,  line  14,  strtke  out  "$6,800,000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$6,700,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  16,  strtke  out  "$6,300  000  - 
OOO'    and  Insert  "$6,200,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  17,  strtke  out  "$8,400,000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$8,300,000,000" 

On  page  6.  line  19,  strtke  out  "$8,700  000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$8,600,000,000" 

On  page  5,  line  20,  strtke  out  "$9,000  000  - 
000'  and  Insert  "$8500,000,000" 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  this:  The  modification  of  the 


amendment  is  stated  in  the  statement  of 
purpose  clause.  It  is  the  only  difference. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  require 
an  additional  $100  million  reduction  in 
the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  believe  there  is  at 
least  that  much  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more  waste  and  deadwood  to  elimi- 
nate. If  there  is  any  Department  in  Gov- 
ernment more  in  need  of  budget  disci- 
pline, I  do  not  know  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Department 
was  established  in  1977,  I  shared  the 
hope  of  many  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  we  could  meld  the  hodgepodge  of 
energy  agencies  we  then  had  into  a  co- 
herent and  effective  force.  Obviously, 
there  were  formidable  organizational 
problems  to  overcome  and  an  ongoing 
crisis  to  contend  with.  Nobody  expected 
overnight  success.  But,  neither  were 
they  prepared  for  the  unbroken  string 
of  bellyflops  that  constitute  the  record 
of  that  Department  to  date. 

As  a  member  of  the  Government  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  have  chaired  two 
oversight  hearings  on  various  aspects  of 
the  Departments  activities  and  have 
participated  in  a  number  of  others 
Each  was  more  appalling  than  the  one 
before.  I  found,  for  example,  that  the 
DOE  officials  responsible  for  admin- 
istering the  gasoline  allocation  program 
were  openly  opposed  to  the  very  concept 
of  allocation,  even  during  severe  short- 
ages of  the  kind  we  needlessly  suffered 
after  the  Iranian  revolution. 

These  people  bluntly  stated  their  be- 
lief in  letting  the  oil  companies  decide 
who  got  what,  if  any  fuel,  and  that  at- 
titude permeated  the  Department's  per- 
formance. Some  areas  of  the  country, 
like  Washington,  fo-ond  themselves  with 
hour-long  gaslines  while  other  regions 
were  awash  in  surplus.  Dealers  who  were 
denied  adequate  supplies  to  survive  in 
business  were  forced  to  wait  up  to  6 
months  for  a  hearing  on  their  urgent 
hardship  appeals.  If  it  had  been  planned 
that  way.  there  could  not  have  been  a 
more  thorough  discrediting  of  the  allo- 
cation program  than  occurred  at  the 
hands  of  DOE. 

During  congressional  debate  on  de- 
regulation of  crude  oil  prices,  the  DOE 
told  us  decontrol  would  add  $16  bil- 
lion to  crude  oil  costs  through  1981  and 
would  raise  fuel  prices  just  4  cents  or 
5  cents  per  gallon.  That  was  the  official 
estimate.  Months  after  the  decision  was 
made,  we  were  told  "oops,  small  error." 
The  increase  in  crude  oil  costs  could  be 
50  percent  higher  or  as  much  as  $24.8 
billion  and  the  Increases  in  gasoline 
prices  might  be  as  high  as  12  "/a  cents  per 
gallon.  Frankly,  I  think  even  that  was 
an  underestimate. 

As  though  that  were  not  enough,  the 
same  report  confessed  that  the  Depart- 
ment erred  in  Its  estimate  of  how  much 
new  oil  we  could  expect  from  these  high- 
er prices.  It  appears  that  what  we  were 
told  in  April  1978.  was  about  30  per- 


cent too  high.  So,  not  only  are  we  going 
to  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  we  were 
told,  but  we  are  going  to  get  a  great 
deal  less  for  our  money. 

That  performance  led  me  to  chair  an 
oversight  hearing  on  the  operations  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administration 
which  Congress  established  to  try  to  get 
some  straight  answers  about  energy  pro- 
duction  in  this  country.  Based  on  what 
I  heard  at  that  hearing,  that  Agency  is 
years  away  from  producing  its  first 
relevant  and  up-to-date  report  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  prospect  of  the  Agency 
ever  developing  its  own  sources  of  data. 
It  continues  to  rely  on  handouts  from 
the  oil  companies.  Worse,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  such  work  as  is  done  by 
these  analysts  ever  gets  plugged  into  the 
DOE  policymakers. 

In  the  next  couple  of  weeks,  I  shall 
chair  yet  another  hearing  on  the  re- 
ported efforts  of  the  DOE  to  transfer  out 
of  the  Department  its  newly  appointed 
Inspector  General.  I  expect  that  hearing 
will  produce  some  further  discouraging 
information  on  the  dismal  performance 
of  DOE. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  functions  of 
DOE  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  against  unwarranted  price  in- 
creases. That  seems  to  be  another  in- 
stance where  the  Department  does  not 
have  its  heart  in  the  job.  Over  the  years, 
DOE  has  led  the  chorus  in  calling  for 
deregulation  of  all  price  restrictions  and 
advocating  the  imposition  of  stiff  gaso- 
line excise  taxes.  Last  year,  the  Depart- 
ment intervened  in  a  lawsuit  brought  by 
consumer  groups  against  natural  gas 
producers.  The  Department  sided  with 
the  producers  and  argued  for  allowing 
much  higher  prices  for  gas  already  flow- 
ing in  pipelines. 

Just  last  week,  the  Department  re- 
peated the  performance  by  ordering 
Sohio  to  increase  its  retail  price  of  gaso- 
line by  an  average  of  10  cents  a  gallon. 
But.  in  what  has  become  a  recurring 
pattern  of  decisionmaking,  the  Depart- 
ment this  week  reversed  its  own  oro-, 
conceding  that  the  order  of  last  week 
was  hasty. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  single  blunder  by 
the  Department  was  to  allow  the  oil  com- 
panies to  bank  price  increases.  Under 
that  decision,  an  oil  company  which  was 
unable  to  foist  a  price  increase  on  con- 
sumers in  one  period  was  allowed  to  add 
it  on  later  when  the  market  tightened 
up.  The  effect  was  to  render  enforcement 
of  retail  price  regulations  virtually  im- 
possible. 

The  Members  of  this  Senate  are  well 
aware  of  the  sad  history  of  delays  and 
hastv  rewrites  of  the  standby  gasoline 
rationing  program  mandated  by  the  1975 
Energy  Conservation  Act.  Even  today  I 
am  advised  that  a  workable  program 
has  not  been  put  together  by  the  Depart- 
ment and  recently  primary  jurisdiction 
over  the  program  has  been  transferred 
to  another  division  of  DOE. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  go  on  for  a  good 
part  of  the  day  describing  in  great  de- 
tail the  shortcomings  and  failures  of  the 
present  DOE.  I  will  spare  the  Senate  that 
ordeal  and  instead  submit  at  this  point 
a  list  of  48  General  Accounting  Office 
and  Inspector  General  reports  made  over 
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the  last  3  years  criticizing  one  or  an- 
other aspect  of  DOE'S  management  of 
our  energy  program.  The  list,  which  is 
by  no  means  exhaustive,  is  headed  by  the 
most  recent  GAO  report  entiUed  "Gaso- 
line Allocation:  A  Chaotic  Program  in 
Need  of  Overhaul."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  list  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SxmMASY  OF  GAO  Reports  on  Department  or 
Energy 

Title,  date,  and  report  No. : 

1.  Gasoline  Allocation:  A  Chaotic  Program 
In  Need  of  Overhaul,  Aprtl  23,  1980.  EMI>- 
80-34. 

2.  Uncertainties  about  the  Effectiveness  of 
Federal  Programs  to  Make  New  Buildings 
More  Energy  Efficient,  January  28,  1980. 
EMD-80-32. 

3.  Federal  Demonstrations  of  Solar  Heating 
and  Cooling  on  Commercial  BuUdlngs. 
Have  Not  Been  Very  Effective,  April  16,  1980, 
HMD-80-41. 

4.  The  Energy  Department's  Office  of  En- 
vironment Does  Not  Have  a  Large  Role  In 
Decision-Making,  January  29,  1980,  EMD- 
80-50. 

5.  The  flew  10- Year  Plan  for  Energy  Con- 
servation In  Federal  Buildings  Will  Not  Ade- 
quately Meet  Requirements  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  July  20,  1978. 
EMD-78-89. 

6.  Department  of  Energy  Has  Not  Given 
Adequate  Emphasis  and  Attention  to  the 
Timely  Organization,  Staffing,  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Conser- 
vation and  Solar  Applications,  May  17.  1979. 
EMD-79-64. 

7.  Separate  Research  and  Commercializa- 
tion Roles  and  Responsibilities  for  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute  and  the  Regional 
Network  Can  Lead  to  Fragmentation,  Lack  of 
Coordination,  and  Program  Ineffectiveness, 
January  24,  1978,  EMD-78-26. 

8.  Solar  Demonstrations  on  Federal  Resi- 
dences— Better  Planning  and  Management 
Control  Needed,  AprU  14,  1978.  EMD-78-40. 

9.  The  Propriety  of  Certain  Department  of 
Energy  Expenditures  in  Connection  with  Its 
Solar  Energy  Program,  September  7,  1978. 
EMD-78-107. 

10.  Questionable  Suitability  of  Certain 
Salt  Caverns  and  Mines  for  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve.  August  14.  1978,  EMD- 
78-65. 

11.  The  Department  of  Energy  has  Palled 
to  Obtain  Sufficient  Data  on  Regional  De- 
mand and  Imports  of  Refined  Petroleum 
Products  to  Create  a  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.  March  20,  1979,  EMD-79-14. 

12.  The  Department  of  Energy  Has  Not 
Issued  Any  Loan  Guarantees  for  Demonstra- 
tion Facilities  to  Produce  Alternative  F^iels 
for  Domestic  Purposes.  April  3.  1979.  EMD- 
79-35. 

13.  Natural  Gas  Reserves  Estimates:  A 
Good  Federal  Program  Emerging,  but  Prob- 
lems and  Duplications  Persist.  June  15.  1979. 
EMD-78-68. 

14.  Problems  with  Publications  Related  to 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project. 
January  6.  1978,  ElMD-77-74. 

15.  Reporting  of  Nuclear  Weapons  Projects 
Can  Be  Improved,  March  10,  1978,  P8AD- 
78-80. 

16.  Construction  Management  Problems 
Have  Delayed  Completion  of  the  New  Plu- 
tonium Facilities  at  Rocky  Plats,  Colorado, 
June  2,  1978,  PSAD-78-90. 

17  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Can  Im- 
prove Elstlmates  and  Should  Reassess  Re- 
serve Requirements  for  Nuclear  Power 
Plants.  March  22,  1979,  PSAD-79-49. 

18.  The  Operating-Licensing  Program  for 
Nuclear  Powerplants  Should  Be  Completely 
Reevaluated,    May   16,    1979,    EMD-79-67. 


19.  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Purchases :  Ac- 
tions Needed  to  Correct  Program  Abuses  and 
Consumer  Inequities,  January  6,  197B,  ID- 
78-17. 

20.  Need  to  Improve  Regulatory  Review 
Process  for  Liquefied  Natural  Gas  Imports. 
July  14,  1978.  ID-78-17. 

21.  Improved  Energy  Contingency  Plan- 
ning Is  Needed  to  Manage  Future  Energ>- 
Shortages  More  Effectively.  October  10.  1978. 
EMD-78-106. 

22.  Improvements  Needed  In  the  Enforce- 
ment of  Crude  OH  Reseller  Price  Controls. 
May  29.  1979.  EMD-79-87. 

23.  Crude  Oil  Imports  Ukely  to  be  Higher 
Than  Estimates  In  the  President's  National 
Energy  Plan.  October  14.  1977.  EMD-78-5. 

24.  The  New  National  Liquefied  Natural 
Gas  Import  Policy  Requires  Further  Im- 
provements, December  12,   1977,  EMD-78-19. 

25.  More  Attention  Should  Be  Paid  to  Mak- 
ing the  U.S.  Less  Vulnerable  to  Foreign  Oil 
Price  and  Supply  Decisions.  January  3.  1978. 
EMD-78-24. 

26.  OH  and  Gas  Royalty  Collections  Serious 
Financial  Management  Problems  Need  Con- 
gressional Attention.  Aprtl  13.  1979,  PGMSD- 
79-24. 

27.  Coal  Trespass  In  the  Eastern  States — 
More  Federal  Oversight  Needed.  May  26,  1979, 
EMD-79-69. 

28.  Policy  Needed  to  Guide  Natural  Gas 
Regulation  on  Federal  Lands.  June  15.  1979. 
EMD-78-86. 

29.  Shortcomings  In  Data  Systems  Used  In 
Managing  Natural  Gas  and  Propane  Supplies 
During  Shortages,  March  24.  1978,  EMD- 
78-61. 

30.  The  Department  of  Energy's  ConsoUda- 
tlon  of  Information  Processing  Activities 
Needs  More  Attention,  May  3,  1978,  EMD- 
78-60. 

31.  Improvements  Needed  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  Efforts  to  Develop  a  Finan- 
cial Reporting  System,  July  31,  1978.  EMI>- 
78-96. 

32.  Where  Are  the  Delays  In  the  Hearing 
Processes  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  February   13,   1979,  EMD-79-28. 

33.  Better  Planning  Needed  to  Deal  With 
Shifting  Regional  Energy  Demand.  February 
22.  1978,  EMD-78-35. 

34.  The  Department  of  Energy's  Practices 
for  Awarding  and  Administering  Contracts 
Need  to  be  Improved,  November  2.  1979, 
EMD-80-2. 

35.  Iranian  Oil  Cutoff:  Reduced  Petroleum 
Supplies  and  Inadequate  U.S.  Government 
Response,  September  13,  1979,  EMD-79-97. 

36.  Fossil  E^nergy  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration:  Opportunities  for 
Change.  September  18.  1978.  EMD-78-57 

37.  By  Making  the  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory  a  Federal  Computer  Center  the 
Department  of  Energy  Can  Save  Millions 
While  Serving  Government  Agencies.  Febru- 
ary 2.  1978.  EMD-78-30. 

38.  Transportation  Charges  for  Imported 
Crude  OH — An  Assessment  of  Cc«npany  Prac- 
tices and  Government  Regulation.  October 
27.  1977.  EMD-76-106. 

39.  Review  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Controversial  Termination  of  a  Research 
Contract.  January  2.   1979,  EMD-79-21. 

40.  A  Review  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Energy  Tax  Policy  Analysis.  March  13.  1979. 
EMD-79-26. 

41.  Key  Crude  Oil  and  Products  Pipelines 
Are  Vulnerable  to  Disruptions.  August  27. 
1979.  EMD-79-63. 

REPORTS    FROM    THE    OFFICE    OF    THE    INSPECTOR 
GENERAL 

42.  Verification  of  Pricing  Violation  Re- 
funds by  the  Office  of  Enforcement.  February 
20.  1980.  IGA-79-12. 

43.  Slow  Payment  of  Contractor  Invoices. 
January  23.  1979.  IGA-79-9. 

44.  UnsJlowable  Overtime  Payments  to  De- 
partment of  Energy  (DOE)  Employees.  De- 
cember 7.  1979,  INV-17-1. 

46.    Management    of    Government-Owned 


Property  Held  by  Department  of  Energy  Off- 
site  Contractors.  December  28.  1979.  IQA- 
79-6. 

46.  Report  on  Inspection  of  Certain  Unal- 
lowable, Unnecessary  and  Unauthorized  Ex- 
penditures at  the  Solar  Energy  Beeearcfa 
Institute,  May   17,    1979.  IN8-79-3. 

47.  InvesUgaUon  of  QueBtlona  of  Poaslble 
Document  Destruction  by  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Counsel  for  CompUanoe,  March  17.  1980. 
IG-104. 

48.  Allegations  of  Improper  Supplier  Prac- 
tices Affecting  Gasoline  Lines  at  Independent 
Stations.  February  20.  1980.  IO-103. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  an 
even  sterner  verdict  on  the  Department's 
performance  has  been  rendered  by  the 
American  ijeople  and  by  the  Dep>art- 
ment's  own  employees.  In  a  recent  sur- 
vey which  I  sent  to  some  700,000  of  my 
Missouri  constituents,  I  asked  how  they 
rate  the  performance  of  the  Elnergy  De- 
partment. One  percent  responded  "very 
good. "  Fourteen  percent  rated  it  "good." 
Eighty-five  percent  rated  it  "poor."  I 
judge  opinion  in  the  country  at  large  to 
be  about  the  same. 

Only  a  shade  more  charitable  was  the 
opinion  of  DOE  employees  surveyed  in  a 
random  sample  by  the  National  Treasurj' 
Employees  Union.  In  that  survey.  80 
percent  of  the  employees  responding 
thought  that  management  at  DOE  was 
either  poor  or  exhibited  no  leadership 
Forty-eight  percent  of  the  employees 
said  they  thought  the  Department  was 
in  a  state  of  chaoe.  Finally,  67  perc«it 
volunteered  that  they  are  considering 
leaving  the  Department.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  newsletter  published  by 
the  National  Treasury  Employees  Umon 
be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Employees  Voice  Opinion  About  the 
Department  of  Energy 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  the  results 
of  the  DOE  employee  opinions  survey,  we  are 
devoting  the  entire  March  issue  to  present- 
ing and  analyzing  the  results.  The  Union  be- 
lieves that  this  expression  of  the  employees' 
views  Is  a  critical  Issue  which  DOE  manage- 
ment and  the  Congress  can  ignore  only  at 
their  perU. 

We  want  to  thank  all  of  the  employees 
who  took  time  to  answer  the  questionnaire 
This  simple  exercise  demonstrates  that  there 
are  still  people  who  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  complain  In  order  to  change 
their  condition. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  startling  In 
their  Implications  and  should  prove  sobering 
to  both  the  Congress  and  DOE  management 
Part  of  the  motivation  for  conducting  this 
opinion  poll  was  to  counter  a  recent  survey 
by  the  President's  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement. OPM's  poll,  widely  played  xip  In  the 
press,  claimed  to  show  that  federal  employ- 
ees were  all  happy  In  their  jobs  and  content 
with  the  civil  service?  Obviously,  OPM  did 
not  survey  DOE  employees. 

We  leave  it  to  the  good  Judgment  of  the 
reader  to  decide  if  President  Carter's  OPM 
did  another  prc^aganda  number  on  the 
American  public. 

ANSWERS    IN    PERCENTAGE 

Do  you  feel  that  the  merit  promotion  sys- 
tem at  DOE  Insures  the  promotion  of  the 
best  qualified  employee?  Yes  6.  no  94 

Is  there  a  "buddy"  system  operating  In 
your  work  area?  Yes  86,  no  14. 

Do  you  believe  that  certain  candidates  are 
preselected  for  Jobs  that  are  posted  as 
vacant?  Yes  96,  no  5. 

Based  on  Its  history  In  this  Agency,  do  you 
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feel  that  the  equal  employment  program  Is      of  the  employees  were  trying  to  leave  DOE.         m  contrast  to  an  nf  thi.    m.  ,.o»     « 
effective?  Yes  28.  no  72  We    were   surprised    that    almost   two-thirds     SflFpeT^^th^nd  a  heii  ol'aTot^  ^""^ 

Do  you  feel  that  supervUom  m  your  area      said   they   were   seekinc   other  emniovmpnt      fir. ^t_™°°  _*?.'*  *  ,*^*."  °^  .*  A°*  °^  'o'^n- 
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the  problems  of  energy  in  this  country,     those  who  wanted  to  hear  and  those     account  as  well  a£  many  other  accounts 
and  T  do  not  do  that.  who  wanted  to  prove  a  point.  They  are  not  doing  the  job  they  should 
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feel  that  the  equal  employment  program  is 
effective?  Yes  28,  no  72. 

Do  you  feel  that  superrlBora  Ln  your  area 
are  practicing  discrimination?  Tea  65.  no  35. 
On  age  34.  on  sex  36,  on  race  22,  on  religion 
8. 

How  do  you  rate  your  Immediate  super- 
visor m  hls^er  ability  to  deal  with  employ- 
ees? Superior  13,  well-trained  10,  average  32, 
poorly  trained  17,  should  not  be  a  supervisee 
28. 

Do  you  believe  that  you  have  Job  security 
at  DOE?  Yes.  31;  no,  69. 

Do  you  believe  that  superior  performance 
will  get  you  promoted?  Yes,  12;  no,  88. 

Are  you  presently  considering  leaving  DOE? 
Yes,  67;  no,  33. 

Has  the  ClvU  Service  Reform  Act  Improved 
federal  employees  protection  from  manage- 
ment abuse  at  DOE?  Yes,  1;  no,  33;  made 
worse,  38;  don't  know.  28. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Senior  Executive 
Service  Is  improving  management  at  DOE? 
Yes,  4;  no,  96. 

What  Is  your  opinion  about  the  SES  sala- 
ries compared  to  comparable  Jobs  In  private 
Industry?  Very  overpaid.  18;  overpaid.  27. 
comparable,  26;  underpaid.  34;  very  under- 
paid. 5. 

What's  your  opinion  of  the  management 
leadership  at  DOE?  Excellent.  1;  good,  3; 
fair.  16:  poor,  47;  no  leadership,  33 

What  Is  you  general  opinion  of  DOE  as  an 
Agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment?  Excel- 
lent. 0;  good.  5;  fair.  20;  poor.  27;  chaos.  48. 

What  Is  your  opinion  of  management's 
ability  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  DOE? 
Excellent.  1;  good.  4;  fair.  28;  poor.  67. 

Has  the  ability  of  DOE  to  accomplish  Its 
mission  been  improved  or  reduced  over  the 
past  year?  Greatly  Improved.  2;  Improved. 
11;  same.  38;  reduced.  29;  greatly  reduced 
20. 

Do  you  believe  that  DOE  management  is 
being  politicized  by  the  AdmlnUtratlon'  Yes 
94;  no.  6. 

What  Is  your  opinion  of  your  salary  com- 
pared to  comparable  Jobs  In  private  Indus- 
try? Very  overpaid.  1;  overpaid.  6;  compara- 
ble. 48;   underpaid,  36;   very  underpaid,  9 

Do  you  think  that  your  views  can  Influence 
personnel  practices  at  DOE?  Yes.  11;  no.  89. 

How  do  you  rate  the  effectiveness  of  your 
Union  Local  to  represent  and  protect  your 
rights?  Very  effective.  8;  effective.  25  not 
effective.  27;  don't  know.  40. 

Are  you  a  member  of  the  Union?  Yes  56 
no.  44;  if  not.  why  not? 

Are  you  a  member  of  a  minority?  Yes  26 
no.  74.  J  .       . 

What  Is  your  age  group?  Under  20;  none 
20.  8;   30.  36;  40,  29;   50.  26;   60.  2 

What  Is  your  grade?  as-3.  none;  4.  none 
5.  4:  6.  6;  7.  18;  8.  5;  9.  7;  10.  1;  U.  7;  12.  5; 
13,  9:   14.  20;   15.  17  SES,  1. 

Note:   All  percenuges  have  been  rounded 

Questions  1.  2.  3  speak  to  the  employees 
perception  of  DOE's  merit  system.  The  Au- 
gust, 1978  survey  results  showed  that  94-96 
percent  of  the  employees  believed  the  merit 
system  to  be  a  sham.  This  new  survey  dis- 
plays almost  exactly  the  same  results 

Questions  4,  5  graphically  illustrate  the 
raUure  of  the  EEO  program  at  DOG  In  point 
of  fact,  the  statistics  on  each  question  have 
become  more  negaUve  by  five  percentage 
po  nts  since  the  1978  survey.  We  believe  that 
this  accurately  reflects  the  direction  In  which 
equal  opportunity  Is  moving  In  DOE. 

The  responses  to  Question  6  essentially  du- 
plicate those  of  1978— showing  that  any  ef- 
forts DOE  management  has  made  to  select 
and  train  better  supervisors  have  failed  to 
produce  results. 
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Questions  7  and  8  are  key  questions  which 
reveal  major  problems  here  at  DOE  and 
probably  with  the  civil  service  In  general 

Question  9  was  asked  to  discover  the  true 
^i  ^  discontent  of  the  employees  with 
DOB.  Our  percepUon  was  that  about  one-half 


of  the  employees  were  trying  to  leave  DOE. 
We  were  surprised  that  almost  two-thirds 
said  they  were  seeking  other  employment. 
This  statistic  Is  well  supported  by  the  fact 
that  DOE  Is  more  than  one  thousand  people 
under  strength.  The  employees  are  voting 
with  their  feet. 

The  responses  to  questions  10.  11.  and  17 
are  Interesting  In  that  they  reveal  that  the 
employees  are  aware  of  the  damage  being 
done  to  them  by  President  Carters  Civil 
Service  "reforms." 

Questions  13.  14.  15.  16  test  the  employ- 
ees perception  of  DOE  management.  In  the 
1978  poll,  only  6  percent  gave  management 
excellent  or  good  marks,  while  46  percent 
viewed  DOE  as  in  chaos  This  new  survey 
gives  essentially  the  same  results.  Of  far 
greater  Importance  Is  the  employees  percep- 
tion that  the  ability  of  DOE  to  accomplish 
Its  mission  has  been  severely  reduced. 

The  response  to  question  18  on  employees 
pay  Is  puzzling.  In  the  face  of  government 
studies  showing  federal  pay  from  5  to  26 
percent  behind  private  sector  pay  for  com- 
parable Jobs,  7  percent  of  DOE  employees 
consider  themselves  overpaid,  and  48  percent 
think  their  pay  comparable?  A  closer  anal- 
ysis of  the  responses  to  question  18  Indicates 
that  these  employees  tend  to  be  relatively 
young  and  hold  relatively  high  grades.  It  Is 
interesting  that  this  group  also  tended  to 
rate  management  high  on  questions  13  11 
13.  14,  15,  16.  Does  this  forecast  the  future 
under  ClvU  Service  "reform"  and  the  SES 
where  "responsiveness"  and  "personal  loy- 
alty are  to  be  the  criterion  for  pay  raises 
and  promotions? 

One  difference  In  this  new  survey  is  the 
preponderance  of  responses  from  Union 
members  versus  non-members.  In  1978  the 
ratio  was  2  to  1  favoring  non-members,  while 
this  year  the  ratio  is  more  nearly  equal    We 

f^n^^n  ?*""  '*"'  ^«"^"^«'y  high  response 
from  Union  members  indicates  a  higher  level 
or  awareness  and  Involvement  In  trying  to 
better  federal  employment.  In  general  the 
responses  from  Union  members  and  non- 
members  are  the  same.  Statistically  differ- 
ent results  were  given  for  questions  2  6  6 
7.  8.  and  10  As  an  example,  members  re- 
sponded 90  percent  Yes  on  question  2  versus 
80  percent  Yes  for  nonmembers  On  ques- 
tion 7,  members  answered  77  percent  No 
non-members  58  percent  No.  On  question  8' 
members  responded  93  percent  No,  while 
nonmembers  answered  80  percent  No  In- 
teresting results  were  obtained  for  questions 
23.  24.  Nonmembers  tended  to  be  much 
younger  (average  age  34  versus  40  for  mem- 
bers) and  have  lower  grades  (high  9  veraus 
mld-11) . 

The  part  of  question  21— If  not.  why 
not?— gathered  some  very  revealing  re- 
sponses Quite  a  few  employees  said  that 
they  were  afraid  of  being  flred  or  otherwise 
retaliated  against  If  they  Joined  the  Union 
We  find  In  practice  Just  the  opposite  to  be 
true,  but  for  a  significant  number  of  em- 
ployees to  believe  this  clearly  Indicates  a 
major  problem  for  the  Labor /management 
program. 

A  few  respondents  had  some  harsh  com- 
ments to  make  about  the  Union.  While  we 
don't  relish  criticism,  we  do  welcome  It  and 
try  to  be  responsive  to  It  How  else  can  we 
improve  our  ability  to  serve  the  member- 
ship? We  do.  however,  take  exception  to 
those  who  termed  the  Union  News  a  "yellow 
rag."  "too  strident"  or  "not  positive." 

The  administration  Is  putting  out  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  propaganda  against  us 
federal  employees.  Big  business  spends  hun- 
dreds of  millions  to  lobby  Congress  and  sell 
the  American  public  on  Its  viewpoint  a 
viewpoint  in  most  casei  In  opoosltlon  to  the 
interest  of  us  everyday  American  working 
peonle  The  Department  of  Eneriry  employs 
hundreds  of  people  whose  sole  function  is 
to  pre.ss  management's  views  and  expand 
management's  control  over  the  employees 
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In  contrast  to  all  of  this,  we  can  afford 
$86  per  month  and  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  volun- 
teer effort  to  write,  print,  and  dUtrlbute  our 
Union  News,  the  only  collective  voice  of  the 
DOE  employees.  So  for  those  who  think  we 
are  "strident"  and  "not  positive"  we  can 
only  apologize  for  our  sometimes  harsh  and 
unsophisticated  approach.  However,  it  ap- 
pears from  the  results  of  the  survey  that 
the  Union  Is  showing  admirable  restraint  In 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  to  present 
the  views  of  the  employees! 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
sorry  record  of  DOE  performance  would 
be  enough,  In  my  opinion,  to  justify 
adoption  of  my  amendment  at  this  time 
and  a  serious  effort  in  the  near  future 
to  transfer  all  energy  functions  to  a  new 
organization.  But,  there  is  an  additional 
justification  for  my  amendment  and  that 
is  that  the  Department  is  slowly  but 
surely  losing  many  of  the  fimctions  that 
gave  rise  to  its  creation  in  the  first  place. 
Under  existing  law  all  petroleum  alloca- 
tion and  price  control  programs  will  ex- 
pire on  October  1.  1981.  Even  before  that 
date  the  Department  has  been  divested 
by  Executive  decision  of  Its  authority 
over  allocation  and  prices  of  diesel.  heat- 
ing oil,  aviation  fuel  and  growing  number 
of  categories  of  crude  oil.  Also  under  ex- 
isting law  the  Department  is  easing  to- 
ward deregulation  of  natural  gas. 

With  regards  to  major  new  energy  ini- 
tiatives such  as  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  place 
responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  a  separate 
agency.  It  is  not  unusual,  of  course,  for 
a  Government  agency  to  continue  on  and 
grow  long  after  the  work  It  was  assigned 
was  completed.  It  is  a  way  of  life  in 
Washington.  But.  It  is  a  way  of  life  the 
American  people  are  increasingly  coming 
to  reject.  Energy  is  too  important  a 
topic  to  the  future  of  this  country  to  be 
left  to  bureaucracy  as  usual. 

Some  people  say  a  cut  as  deep  as  the 
one  I  propose  would  gut  the  Department. 
I  say  you  cannot  gut  a  hollow  shell. 

Mr.  President,  patience  has  its  limits. 
There  comes  a  time  when  one  has  to  face 
up  to  facts  and  the  fact  is  that  this  De- 
partment Is  a  painful  failure,  beyond 
much  hope  of  repair  through  internal 
organization.  I  believe  that  ultimately 
the  Department  may  have  to  be  scrapped 
and  replaced  bv  a  new.  leaner  organiza- 
tion which  possesses  the  expertise  and 
the  freedom  of  movement  necessary  to 
mount  an  accelerated  program  of  energy 
development.  I  intend  to  make  that  a 
priority  goal  in  the  next  Congress.  For 
now.  I  believe  the  greatest  service  the 
Department  can  perform  is  to  reduce  its 
drain  on  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  see  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  will  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Six  minutes? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Six  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
not  terribly  comfortable  to  be  defending 
the  energy  function  of  the  Deoartment 
of  Energy  because  we  all  know  it  has 
to  be  desired  In  its  level  of  performance 
and  expertise  of  Its  personel  in  solving 


the  problems  of  energy  in  this  country, 
and  I  do  not  do  that. 

What  I  do  say  to  the  Senate  is  that 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  would 
make  the  situation  much  worse. 

The  problem  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  now,  Mr.  President,  is,  first,  di- 
rection from  Congress  which  has  been 
lacking;  second,  the  expertise  of  the 
personnel  is  not  really  what  it  ought  to 
be  in  the  Department  of  Energy,  princi- 
pally because  of  the  method  by  which  it 
was  created,  which  was  that  when  we 
came  in  and  created  it  they  requisi- 
tioned certain  numbers  of  employees 
from  all  the  constituent  agencies  that 
made  the  Department  of  Energy.  They 
told  the  Department  of  Interior,  for  ex- 
ample, they  needed  so  many  people  from 
the  Department  to  come  over  and  nm 
those  functions  of  the  new  Department 
of  Energy  to  which  responsibility  had 
been  transferred. 

The  problem  was  that  in  making  the 
requisition.  Interior,  for  example,  did 
not  give  all  their  best  people.  Rather, 
in  some  respects,  they  would  give  people 
they  could  afford  to  get  rid  of,  and  so 
did  many  other  departments. 

Now,  we  do  not  cure  that  problem,  the 
problem  of  embedded  incompetence — 
if  there  is  such  a  problem,  and  I  believe 
that  to  some  extent  it  exists — we  do  not 
cure  the  problem  of  embedded  incompe- 
tence by  firing  people  willy-nilly 
throughout  the  Department.  We  do  not 
solve  the  problem  of  energy  regulation 
by  abolishing  the  people  in  the  Etepart- 
ment  who  are  charged  by  law  with  a 
duty  of  enforcing  those  regulations. 
Rather,  all  we  do  is  slow  things  down. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  two  parts 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  greatly 
criticized.  One  is  the  EIA.  the  Energy 
Information  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  my  subcommittee  has 
conducted  hearings  with  the  Energy  In- 
formation Agency  over  a  period  of  many, 
many  days.  We  have  regular  reports  from 
them.  I  can  say  that  they  are  not  per- 
fect. Mr.  President,  but  I  can  say  they 
have  done.  I  think,  an  excellent  job,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  the  problem. 

The  nature  of  the  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  trying  to  take  all  of  the  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult  facts  with  respect  to 
oil  supply,  world  oil  supply,  current  crude 
supply,  middle  distillates,  gasoline,  and 
all  those  other  things  which  are  an  ac- 
cumulation of  thousands  and  thousand.^; 
of  bits  of  information,  try  to  distill  that 
in  as  quick  a  period  of  time  as  possible, 
and  try  to  make  it  imderstandable  and 
credible  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  industry. 

The  difficulty  is.  Mr.  President,  it  can- 
not be  oversimplified,  we  cannot  take  the 
results  of  an  estimate  of  world  crude, 
or  national  crude  supply,  and  print  it  on 
a  bumper  sticker  and  have  everybody 
believe  it. 

I  sat  through  those  hearings,  Mr. 
President,  heard  them  give  us  the  in- 
formation, and  had  that  information 
challenged,  not  on  the  basis  of  fact,  that 
it  was  not  factual,  or  not  the  best  in- 
formation available,  but  simply  because 
it  confiicted  with  the  predisposition  of 


those  who  wanted  to  hear  and  those 
who  wanted  to  prove  a  point. 

So,  Mr.  President,  EIA  has  done  a  good 
job.  If  we  abolish  EIA,  or  if  we  abolish 
it  in  part  by  cutting  its  employees,  then 
we  do  not  have  any  credible  source  of 
information. 

If  they  are  not  the  best  available,  I 
can  tell  Senators  there  is  no  better  source 
of  information  in  this  country. 

On  whom  do  you  want  to  rely — the  oil 
companies?  Do  you  want  to  rely  on  the 
Lundberg  letter  or  one  of  these? 

Mr.  President,  we  created  that  agency 
in  order  to  give  us  credible  information, 
and  they  are  begininng  to  do  so.  You 
cannot  get  credible  information  by 
cutting  them  a  full  10  percent.  We 
already  have  provided  for  a  5 -percent 
cut.  Another  5-percent  cut.  another  $100 
million,  would  decimate  that  agency  and 
make  it  totally  impossible  to  get  the 
right  information. 

We  also  are  told  that  ERA,  the  Energ>- 
Regulatory  Administration,  is  getting 
ready  to  phase  out  with  deregulation. 
That  is  not  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  allocation  pro- 
gram is  in  law  and  must  be  administered 
until  October  of  1981.  This  cut  would  be 
in  this  budget.  So,  in  the  first  place,  you 
must  continue  with  that  program  in  the 
meantime. 

Second,  they  are  engaged  in  a  tresmen- 
dous  job  right  now  in  trying  to  imple- 
ment gasoline-rationing  regulations. 

Those  regulations  soon  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  for  approval.  Upon 
approval,  they  will  go  into  the  ver>'  diflB- 
cult  and  time-consuming  process  of  what 
we  call  preimplementation.  ITiat  means 
finding  the  banks— if  banks  are  to  be 
the  ones  to  distribute  the  coupons — 
getting  the  whole  machinery  ready  to 
go.  Why  do  we  need  to  preimplement? 
Because  as  matters  now  stand,  without 
preimplementation  of  gasoline  rationing, 
it  will  take  at  least  12  months  and  up 
to  16  months  to  get  the  program  into 
operation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor's  6  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  gaso- 
line rationing  alone  calls  not  for  a  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  personnel  but. 
really,  an  increase,  if  the  program  is  to 
be  implemented  properly.  We  have  the 
President's  10-cent  import  tax  with 
what  amoimts  to  a  new  system  of  entitle- 
ments which  will  call  for  the  Energy 
Regulatory  Administration  to  adminis- 
ter. I  am  not  for  that  progrsim  at  this 
particulsu-  time,  and  perhaps  Congress 
will  kill  it.  If  it  does  not.  ERA  has  to 
administer  it. 

As  to  audits  for  overcharges.  I  am  sure 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
wants  to  pursue  the  $5  billion  in  over- 
charges that  have  been  identified  by  the 
Energy  Regulatory  Administration  as 
being  due  for  overcharges  in  the  oil 
markets.  If  you  take  away  the  money, 
you  forget  the  overcharges.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  collectively  wants 
to  do  that. 

In  summary.  I  say  this:  We  already 
have  provided  for  a  5-percent  cut  in  this 


account  as  well  as  many  other  accounts. 
They  are  not  doing  the  job  they  should 
t>e  doing  in  the  Department  of  Energj'.  I 
think  the  solution  to  that  is  to  alter  the 
civil  service  program,  to  give  them  au- 
thority to  kick  out  the  deadwood  and 
hire  new  people  who  are  more  competent. 
But  we  cannot  address  the  problem  of 
competence,  the  problem  of  civil  service, 
by  simply  cutting  the  budget.  If  you  cut 
the  budget,  you  will  take  the  slots  in  the 
Department  which  are  now  empty,  which 
would  be  filled  with  the  more  competent 
people,  and  al>olish  those  slots  and  sim- 
ply freeze  in  the  deadwood.  and  assure 
that  we  will  never  have  a  higher  degree 
of  competence. 

I  hope  we  will  defeat  this  amendment 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
speaks  for  itself.  It  represents  an  effort 
to  legislate  on  a  budget  resolution  and 
bypass  the  legislative  committee's  juris- 
diction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle  to  re- 
solve other  than  the  fiscal  policy  issues 
which  are  intended  by  the  budget. 

I  know  it  is  popular  to  attack  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  but  a  lot  of  people 
do  not  know  the  scope  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  Almost  40  percent 
of  the  Department  of  Energ>'  involves 
the  weapons  programs  formerly  carried 
out  by  the  Atomic  Energy-  Commission.  It 
includes  the  research,  the  development, 
and  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial in  connection  with  our  strategic 
defense  needs.  This  severe  amendment 
is  directed  at  Los  Alamos.  Livermore. 
Argonne — all  these  great  laboratories 

Mr.  President,  many  people  have  for- 
gotten, too,  that  the  Federal  power 
marketing  administrations  are  involved 
Southwestern  Power,  Southeastern 
Power.  Western  Area  Power.  Alaska 
Power  Administration,  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  The  REAs  are 
involved  in  this:  they  have  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  efficient  performance  of  the 
power  marketing  agencies'  functions. 
They  affect  the  reliability  of  electric 
power  systems  across  much  of  the  rural 
South  and  West. 

So  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  situ- 
ation in  which  you  come  in  and  attack 
the  bureaucrats,  which  I  know  is  a  popu- 
lar thing  in  an  election  year.  But  the 
Senate  should  realize  that  when  you  are 
dealing  with  the  Department  of  Energj-. 
you  are  dealing  with  an  agency  that 
brought  together  the  function  of  a  lot  of 
former  agencies.  It  is  not  purely  a  situa- 
tion in  which  we  are  dealing  with  pe- 
troleum regulatory  matters.  We  are  deal- 
ing, for  example,  with  gasohol  programs 
and  other  synthetic  fuels.  This  Depart- 
ment's program  is  very  diverse. 

I  think  it  is  a  grave  error  to  come  in 
here  on  a  line  item  basis  and  cut  this 
agency,  when  the  Budget  Committee 
already  has  reduced  the  Department  of 
Energ>'  by  5  percent  across  the  board. 

In  conference  we  are  in  the  process  of 
putting  together  a  synthetic  fuels  pro- 
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gram  as  well  as  major  conservation  and 
gsisohol  initiatives.  We  are  trying  to 
really  get  on  top  of  a  whole  series  of 
programs  that  are  vital  in  the  research 


from  New  Mexico  to  be  the  one  to  go. 
f  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thought  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  is  doine  this  because 
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standing display  of  courage.  He  stood  up 
and  looked  around  the  Chamber  waiting 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Talmadge  will  caU  up  an  amend- 


Mr.    TALMADGE.    Mr.    President,    I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
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gram  as  well  as  major  conservation  and 
Kasohol  initiatives.  We  are  trying  to 
really  get  on  top  of  a  whole  series  of 
programs  that  are  vital  in  the  research 
and  development  area. 

By  cutting  personnel,  you  are  not  just 
hitting  the  bureaucrats,  but  you  also  are 
hitting  the  groups  they  serve.  You  are 
hitting  the  farmer.  The  Southwest 
P*ower.  the  Southeast  Power,  the  Bonne- 
ville people,  and  all  the  REA's  are  in- 
volved in  this,  and  Senators  should  not 
forget  it. 

The  budget  resolution  is  intended  to 
provide  fiscal  giiidance  to  the  legislative 
committees  of  the  Senate  in  their  formu- 
lation of  policies  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion. Prom  this  perspective  the  budget 
process  provides  a  constructive  input  to 
the  work  of  the  legislative  committees. 

Amendments  such  as  the  one  before  us 
now  would  preempt  the  function  and  role 
of  the  authorizing  committees  of  the 
Senate.  If  such  amendments  are  success- 
ful then  the  legislative  committees  might 
just  as  well  shut  down  and  let  the  budget 
process  decide  our  national  policies  not 
only  for  energy  but  for  transportation, 
the  environment,  public  works,  educa- 
tion, labor,  as  well  as  any  other  matter. 
The  formulation  of  national  energy 
policy  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
and  the  creation  of  governmental  agen- 
cies is  the  responsibility  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  there- 
fore should  be  defeated.  If  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  wishes  to  pursue  this  mat- 
ter further  he  should  introduce  appro- 
priate legislation  which  can  then  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri;  What  did  he  say  about 
his  public  opinion  poU  in  his  State? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  cited  a  public  opin- 
ion poll  in  which  we  asked  the  opinion 
of  our  constituents  as  to  what  they 
thought  about  the  Department  of 
Energy.  One  percent  said  they  thought 
the  Department  of  Energy  was  doing  a 
very  good  job:  14  percent  rated  it  good: 
85  percent  rated  it  poor. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Senator 
If  that  is  a  justification  for  cutting 
$100  million  out  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Energy.  I  think  we  have 
a  better  justification  for  abolishing  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  poll  in  the  Senator's  State  is  some- 
what like  a  poll  with  respect  to  the  U  S 
Senate.  About  19  percent  think  the  Sen- 
ate is  doing  very  good.  The  rest  think 
we  are  doing  miserable  to  poor.  So  we 
are  about  par  with  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

Perhaps  the  good  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  propose  that  we  cut  the  Sen- 
ate in  half,  abolish  half  the  Senators. 
That  would  save  a  lot  of  money 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  a  counter- 
proposal. My  cut  of  $100  million  comes 
to  1  percent,  not  5  percent.  I  can  agree 
to  cutting  the  size  of  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
one  Member,  and  I  volunteer  the  Senator 


from  New  Mexico  to  be  the  one  to  go. 

(Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thought  that  per- 
haps the  Senator  is  doing  this  because 
he  does  not  want  to  be  the  one  to  go. 
Senators  should  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon»  prevailed  in 
the  Budget  Committee.  This  resolution 
has  a  5-percent  cut  for  DOE.  That  is 
$100  million. 

Another  assumption  that  has  b-3en 
made  is  that  we  would  absorb  40  percent 
of  any  changes  in  pay.  That  is  some- 
where between  $50  million  and  $100  mil- 
lion. We  are  supposed  to  absorb  that. 
The  point  is  that  these  are  mere  recom- 
mendations. 

Yet.  there  are  $200  million  in  cuts  al- 
ready in  the  budget.  If,  for  some  reason, 
those  $200  milhon  are  not  met.  then  $200 
million  will  come  out  of  research,  out  of 
various  programs  that  everybody  knows 
are  good. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  all  we  are  doing 
is  saying  that  cutting  $200  million  rec- 
ommended by  the  Budget  Committee  is 
not  enough.  The  good  Senator  would  like 
to  make  it  $300  million,  when  we  really 
do  not  know  how  they  are  going  to  ab- 
sorb the  first  $200  million.  I  think  this 
is  not  the  time  to  do  that,  and  I  urge  the 
rejection  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
1  minute  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  1  minute  remaining. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  And  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
a  minute  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

I  was  going  to  make  my  motion  at  the 
end  when  the  Senator  completed  his 
remarks. 

I  will  simply  say  this  in  a  minute  and 
then  I  will  make  the  motion. 

The  Energy  Department  is  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, the  Federal  Energy  Commission, 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration,  and  the  old  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Very  few  people 
stop  to  think  about  the  makeup  of  the 
Department  of  Energj-.  The  energy  issue 
became  such  a  political  football  that  we 
created  this  multibilllon-dollar  depart- 
ment. 

What  we  did  is  merge  these  agencies 
together  and  now  they  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  personnel 
the  individual  departments  had  to  begin 

with. 

Already,  we  included  in  this  budget 
resolution  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
reduction  for  operating  and  administra- 
tive expenses.  The  additional  $100  mil- 
lion would  constitute  an  additional  10- 
percent  cut.  and  it  is  just  too  severe.  A 
cut  of  this  magnitude  would  only  make 
DOE  even  more  inefficient. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President  I 
shall  be  brief. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Lou- 


isiana. Senator  Johnston,  on  an  out- 
standing display  of  courage.  He  stood  up 
and  looked  around  the  Chamber  waiting 
for  some  other  Senator  to  get  up  and 
defend  the  Department  of  Energy.  Re 
found  no  takers  immediately  and  he 
himself  leaped  into  the  fray.  For  that  he 
IS  entitled  to  the  respect  of  this  body. 

Moreover,  I  think  he  hit  the  nail  on 
the  head  in  his  remarks.  He  said  he 
wished  there  were  some  way  we  could 
just  get  rid  of  that  deadwood  over  there, 
in  the  Department  of  Energy.  God 
knows.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lot  of 
that  deadwood  because  when  they  created 
this  entity  other  agencies  threw  some  of 
their  deadbeats  into  the  Department  of 
Energy.  Overnight  it  became  an  amal- 
gam of  deadbeats.  If  we  could  only  get 
rid  of  the  deadwood.  Senator  Johnston 
inferred,  he  would  go  along  with  at  least 
the  thrust  of  my  amendment. 

The  problem,  as  I  understand  it,  is  no 
one  has  the  guts  to  bring  a  DOE  authori- 
zation bill  to  the  Chamber.  When  did  we 
last  have  a  DOE  authorization  bill?  Can 
someone  refresh  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  we  reported  one  out 
this  week. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  We  have  one  com- 
ing? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  will  be  in  the 
Chamber   here   very   shortly. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  My  Lord.  How  many 
years  we  have  been  operating  without 
an  authorization  bill? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  an  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  will  propose  an  amendment 
that  will  permit  the  discharge  of  dead- 
beats and  deadwood  in  the  Department 
of  Energy  irrespective  of  other  civil 
service  protection.  We  should  get  these 
deadbeats  and  deadwood  who  have  been 
thrown  into  that  agency.  But  they  can- 
not do  it  under  the  guise  of  the  phony 
civil  service  reform  bill  that  we  ail 
voted  for  a  few  years  ago  because  that 
was  civil  service  reform  in  name  only 
and  not  in  substance. 

I  will  conclude  with  this:  The  budget 
of  this  Department,  Mr.  President,  for 
outlays  is  $10.3  billion.  If  the  100  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  want  to  go  on  record 
saying  that  in  a  budget  of  $10.3  bUllon 
for  this  ineffective  Department,  the  most 
ill-run  Department  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, that  it  cannot  withstand  a  cut 
of  $100  million,  only  1  percent,  then  that 
is  their  business  and  they  can  vote  ac- 
cordingly. 

I  think  if  there  is  one  grievous  fault 
with  my  amendment  It  is  far  too  modest 
in  its  scope. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  presume,  wants  to 
make  a  motion  to  table.  But  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  suflBcient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  Eigreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
LEAHY ) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovERN),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  «Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Msiryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  . 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES) .  Is  there  any  Member  in  the 
Chsunber  who  has  not  yet  voted  who  de- 
sires to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  40.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  106  Ijb%.] 

YEAS — 49 


Baker 

Durenberger 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Ford 

Pell 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Croldwater 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Bradley 

Holllngs 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Burdlrlc 

Inouye 

Stevens 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.lackson 

Talmadge 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Thurmond 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Tsongas 

Chiles 

Levin 

Wallop 

Church 

Maenuson 

Warner 

Cochran 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Cranston 

McCIure 

Young 

Culver 

Melcher 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 
NATS— 40 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Prvor 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Harry  F  ,  Jr. 

Helms 

Roth 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Datiforth 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

DeConclnl 

Kassebaum 

Schwelker 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Durkln 

Long 

Stewart 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

Stone 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Garn 
Hart 

Morgan 

Nelson 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTTNO— 11 

Bentsen  Mathlas  Stennls 

Gravel  McGovem  Stevenson 

Kennedy  Muskie  Tower 

Leahy  Pressler 

So  Mr.  Rollings'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Eagleton's  amendment  (No. 
1736,  as  modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Talmadge  will  call  up  an  amend- 
ment, which  I  understand  is  ready  to  be 
called  up.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  time  limit  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
think  I  will  object,  but  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand  what  the  amendment 
does  before  I  consent  to  it,  because  there 
is  an  amendment  I  heard  the  Senator 
was  going  to  offer  that  I  do  wish  to 
speak  on. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  It  is 
agriculture  price  support  and  section  16 
of  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Only  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  nothing  else? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Chiles 
follow  Mr.  Talmadge  and  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  on  the  amendment  of 
Mr.  Chiles  not  to  exceed  40  minutes,  to 
be  equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Pryor  and  Sasser  be  recognized  to  call 
up  their  amendment  after  the  Chiles 
amendment  and  that  there  be  a  time 
limitation  on  their  amendment  of  20 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  the  only 
rollcall  vote  I  would  anticipate  for  the 
remainder  of  this  evening  would  be  a 
possible  rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment 
by  Mr.  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1068 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  new  agricultural  loan 
programs  which  are  funded  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  the 
requirement  In  section  16  that  all  new 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  be  sub- 
ject to  the  appropriations  process) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senators  Helms.  Dole. 
Bellmon.  Boschwitz.  Culver,  and  Hart. 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 
On  page  20.  line  25,  insert  the  following: 
after  "Acts."  the  following: 

"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  agri- 
cultural price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams of  the  type  In  operation  on  January 
1.  1980.  which  are  funded  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.". 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
disLinguished  floor  managers  of  the  bill, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  They  are  agreeable  to 
it.  It  is  an  amendment  that  has  much 
merit  and  should  be  adopted. 

Under  the  resolution  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we  have 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  Will  the 
Senator  suspend  for  a  moment?  The 
point  is  well  made.  The  Senate  is  not  In 
order.  Will  Members  please  take  their 
seats? 

Mr.  TALMADGE  Mr  President,  under 
the  budget  resolution  submitted  by  the 
distinguished  committee,  the  agricul- 
ture price  support  program  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  would  be  administra- 
tively impKJssible.  The  amendment  would 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  section  16 
agricultural  price  support  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

My  amendment  would  amend  section 
16  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86,  a  section  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  permanently  amending  the  rules  of 
the  Senate.  Section  16  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  legislation  au- 
thorizing new  direct  loans  or  new  loan 
guarantees  unless  that  legislation  also 
provides  that  the  authority  to  make  or 
guarantee  such  loans  shall  be  effective 
only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  contained  in  Appropriation  Acts 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 86  contains  three  sections  that 
would  place  procedural  restrictions  on 
floor  consideration  of  appropriations, 
entitlement  programs,  loans  or  loan 
guarantees,  and  tax  reductions  These 
are  sections  16,  17,  and  18  of  the  resolu- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Budget  Committee 
Indicated  in  its  report  an  intent  to  pro- 
pose three  other  amendments  to  the 
budget  resolution  that  would  place  even 
more  severe  restrictions  on  floor  consid- 
eration of  these  matters.  The  resolu- 
tion, together  with  the  committee 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  would  substantially 
change  the  congressional  budget  process 

Since  these  dramatic  changes  would 
substantially  affect  the  programs  under 
my  committee's  jurisdiction,  I  wrote 
Senator  Muskie  on  April  21,  1980,  ex- 
pressing my  concerns.  In  that  letter  I 
stated  that  while  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget  and  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  mandate  that  the  Presi- 
dent do  so  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  believe 
that  the  dramatic  changes  proposed  in 
the  resolution  should  be  considered  as 
amendments  to  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Act  with  appropriate  hearings  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  letter  to  Senator  Muskie  and 
his  reply  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


eluding  credit  programs — must  be  en- 
titlements to  operate  effectively  and  effl- 


year  1981.  Likewise.  I  think  that  the  other 
changes  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should 

h#*     r^niEiH#»rp»i     n^e     amp 
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All  of  the  recommended  legislative  sav- 
ino-R  in  the  food  stamp  program;  (plus  addl- 


Conmilttee  the  mlnlmtim  level  of  spending 
for  this  program,  rather  than  imposing  the 


oppose  any  further  attempts  to  exempt 
specific  credit  programs  from  the  cover- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
fSee  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  is  unwilling  to  accept  my 
suggestion  to  have  these  changes  go 
through  the  normal  legislative  process, 
and  I  am  compelled  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment to  section  16  of  the  resolution 

Under  current  budget  procedures, 
some  funds  for  loan  Eind  loan  guaran- 
tee programs  are  not  subject  to  the  ap- 
propriations process.  Under  section  16 
of  the  proposed  budget  resolution,  legis- 
lative committees  could  continue  to 
enact  new  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams, but  the  money  to  fimd  these  new 
programs  would  have  to  be  authorized 
In  a  separate  appropriations  bill.  Any 
legislation  not  in  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 16  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

This  change  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  price  support  programs  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
This  would  include  commodity  loans  that 
may  be  authorized  in  the  1981  farm  bill. 
Section  16  would  cause  a  fundamental 
shift  in  our  agricultural  price  support 
programs  and  result  in  an  administra- 
tive nightmare.  If  the  Appropriations 
Committee  appropriated  less  money  than 
needed  to  carry  out  commodity  price 
support  loans  at  the  authorized  levels, 
a  number  of  questions  would  immediate- 
ly arise :  Who  receives  the  loans  and  who 
does  not?  Do  wheat  farmers  receive  price 
supFwrt  loans  while  com  producers  do 
not?  Would  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
be  required  to  prorate  the  funds  avail- 
able for  making  loans?  In  addition, 
above  average  production  or  an  embargo 
could  also  result  in  the  appropriated 
levels  being  less  than  the  amount  that 
normally  would  be  required. 

In  short,  under  the  financing  proce- 
dure dictated  by  section  16  of  the  reso- 
lution, commodity  price  support  loan 
programs  would  no  longer  be  a  guaran- 
tee to  farmers  agEilnst  unreasonably  low 
commodity  prices,  and  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  respond  quickly  in  an  emergency 
would  be  eliminated.  This  section  ignores 
why  certain  of  our  agricultural  programs 
are  entitlement  programs — they  are  de- 
signed and  funded  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
tects farmers  against  unpredictable 
events  such  as  the  weather,  fluctuating 
economic  conditions,  or  a  grain  embargo. 
Mr.  President,  such  a  permanent  and 
far-reaching  provision  as  section  16 
should  not  be  adopted  without  a  full  re- 
alization of  its  ramifications.  I  would  like 
to  note  that  my  amendment  does  not 
change  section  15  of  the  resolution.  Sec- 
tion 15  of  the  resolution  would  establish 
overall  locm  and  loen  guarantee  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Standing  alone,  sec- 
tion 15  would  not  appear  to  adversely 
affect  our  Nation's  farm  programs. 

However,  section  16  is  unique  in  sev- 
eral ways.  First,  as  I  understand  It,  sec- 
tion 16  is  the  only  provision  in  the  reso- 
lution that  is  permanent — and  not  Just 
applicable  to  fiscal  year  1981.  Second, 
section  16  goes  way  beyond  what  the 
President  has  called  for  in  his  credit 
budget.  Realizing  that  many  agricultural 
price  support  and  related  programs— In- 


cluding credit  programs — must  be  en- 
titlements to  operate  effectively  and  efiB- 
ciently,  the  President's  credit  budget  ex- 
cludes these  programs.  Third,  section  16 
goes  much  further  than  what  the  House 
has  done  in  its  resolution  concerning 
credit.  Fourth,  section  16  is  not  necessary 
for  a  balanced  budget — and  my  amend- 
ment would  not  increase  the  1981  deficit 
one  dollar. 

It  may  be  argued,  Mr.  President,  that 
section  16  would  not  render  our  agricul- 
tural price  support  and  related  programs 
useless  and  impractical  since  if  emer- 
gencies arise,  the  Senate  could  pass  an 
emergency  appropriations  bill  increasing 
the  amount  to  be  used  for  commodity 
loans  or  other  related  programs.  My  reply 
is  that  this  all  takes  time. 

Farmers  do  not  understand  involved 
budget  procedures  and  unnecessary  de- 
lays— they  have  to  make  production  and 
marketing  decisions  months  in  advance. 
They  must  be  assured  that  the  price  sup- 
port loan  rates  and  other  related  pro- 
grams are  not  subject  to  limitation — 
since  an  embargo,  good  weather,  or  de- 
teriorating economic  conditions  affect 
dramatically  the  level  of  loans  needed  to 
msure  a  stable  and  productive  agricul- 
tural economy. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Exhibit   1 
committce   on   acricultdke, 

Nutrition,   and  Porestrt. 
Washington.  DC,  April  21.  1980. 
Hon.   Edmund  S.   Muskh, 
Chairman.   Committee  on   the  Budget.    U.S. 
Senate.  WashiTigton,  DC. 
Dkar   Mr.   Chairman:    The  Conunlttee  on 
the  Budget  recently  reported  the  first  con- 
current reeolutlon  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981   (S.  Con.  Res.  86).  The  Senate  will 
shortly  begin  debate  on  the  resolution,  and 
there  are  a  few  Issues  I  would  like  to  raise 
with  you. 

First,  In  our  March  15  budget  report  to 
you,  we  requested  that  you  Inform  us  what 
recommendations  of  major  Importance  con- 
tained In  our  report  were  or  were  not  Incor- 
porated by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  In 
the  first  concurrent  resolution.  I  have  not 
received  your  response  to  this  request,  and  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  It  before  the  Sen- 
ate's debate  of  the  resolution. 

Second,  I  notice  that  the  resolution  you 
reported  contains  several  provisions  that 
amend  the  Senate  rules,  and  In  fact,  have 
the  effect  of  amending  the  CongresslonaJ 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  The  proposed  changes 
would  dramatically  affect  the  price  support 
and  farm  credit  programs  under  my  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 

For  example,  under  section  16  of  the  res- 
olution. It  appears  that  the  use  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  In  funding  any 
new  price  support  loans  as  entitlements 
might  no  longer  be  possible.  A  p>olnt  of  order 
could  be  made  against  any  legislation  au- 
thorizing new  direct  loan*  or  new  loan  guar- 
antees unless  the  legislation  makes  the  new 
loan  authority  effective  only  to  such  extent 
or  In  such  amounts  as  are  contained  In 
appropriation  Acts. 

If  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  price 
support  loans  are  to  be  made  subject  to  the 
appropriations  process,  this  would  be  a  fun- 
damental shift  In  our  agricultural  price  sup- 
port programs  and  result  In  an  administra- 
tive nightmare.  It  Is  for  theee  reasons  I  be- 
lieve that  this  change  should  be  considered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  and  not  a  part  of  the  first  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 


year  1981.  Likewise.  I  think  that  the  other 
changes  In  the  rules  of  the  Senate  should 
be  considered  as  amendments  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  with  appropriate  hear- 
ings by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 
Third,  the  resolution  contains  so-called 
"reconciliation"  Instructions  to  several 
committees  for  fiscal  year  1981 — an  unprece- 
dented change  since  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  Is  only  supposed  to  establish  ten- 
tative spending  targets.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  Is  any  basis  In  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  or  Its  legislative  history 
for  converting  the  spending  levels  In  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  from  targets  to 
fixed  ceUlngs.  I  would,  therefore,  appreciate 
your  advising  me  of  the  legal  authority  for 
Inclusion  of  the  "reconciliation"  instruc- 
tions. 

While  I  wholeheartedly  support  a  bal- 
anced budget,  and  have  s^o  for  years.  I  am 
of  the  view  that  Invoking  "reconciliation" 
In  the  first  step  of  the  Congressional  budget 
process  Is  neither  prudent  nor  appropriate 
Id  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act.  If  the  instructions 
are  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
decisions  would  have  to  be  made  on  billions 
of  dollars  of  cuts  In  programs  In  an  un- 
usually short  time  (by  June  9.  1980,  or  ten 
days  after  Congress  completes  action  on  this 
resolution) — ^four  months  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

Fourth,  the  "reconciliation"  Instructions 
require  that  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  reduce  Its  budget 
authority  and  outlays  by  $2  billion — 81.6 
billion  of  which  Is  targeted  to  be  saved  from 
the  food  stamp  and  special  mllk  programs. 
If  these  programs,  however,  are  not  entitle- 
ments, as  you  state  In  your  report,  and  are 
not  allocated  to  my  Committee  for  purposes 
of  a  "cross-walk",  why  Is  my  Committee  ex- 
pected to  come  up  with  the  $1.5  billion 
In  savings?  Food  stamp  spending  can  clearly 
be  held  down  by  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  current  law  provides  a  way 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reduce 
food  stamp  payments  to  recipients  accord- 
ing to  the  money  that  Is  appropriated. 
Therefore,  since  my  Conunlttee  does  not 
have  direct  spending  Jurisdiction  In  the 
case  of  the  food  stamp  and  special  mllk 
programs,  what  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays would  we  be  expected  to  cut  if  the  In- 
structions are  adopted  In  their  present  form 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House? 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  that  the  inclusion 
In  the  resolution  of  the  "reconciliation"  In- 
structions Infringes  on  the  roles  of  the 
authorizing  and  appropriations  committees 
and  Is  not  required  In  achieving  a  balanced 
budget. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  the  Buocet, 
Washington.  DC.  April  29, 1980. 
Hon.  Herman  Talmadce, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition and  Forestry,  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  your  letter  of  April  21.  1980,  In 
which  you  Inquire  about  various  aspects  of 
S.  Con.  Res.  86.  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
for  FY  1981. 

While  the  Budget  Committee  does  not 
"Une-ltem"  funds  In  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion, the  Committee  has  to  make  certain 
assumptions  In  reaching  the  functlonsJ  to- 
tals contained  In  a  Budget  Resolution.  Thus, 
the  Committee  assumed  several  of  the  major 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  In  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
for  FY   1981,  Including: 
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All  of  the  recommended  legislative  sav- 
mgs  in  the  food  stamp  program;  (plus  addl- 

■  tlonal  savings  of  $900  million ) 

r  All   of  the  recommended  savings   In   the 

child  nutrition  and  special  mllk  programs; 

and  . 

Most  of  the  recommended  increases  lor 
agriculture  research  programs. 

With  respect  to  other  major  recommenda- 
llons.  the  Committee  assumed: 

Funding  at  current  levels  of  Commodity 
II  Credit     Corporation     farm     price     support 

r  programs; 

$.1  billion  less  than  recommended  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  the  WIC  pro- 
gram; 

$1.1  billion  for  P.L.  480  for  Peace; 

$.2  billion  less  than  the  Committee 
recommendation  for  agriculture  conserva- 
tion and  forest  management;   and 

No  funding  for  new  energy  blomass  pro- 
grams. 

With  regard  to  Section  16  of  the  First 
Resolution,  we  have  been  contacted  by  your 
staff  and  understand  your  concerns.  We 
have  indicated  to  them  our  desire  to  ac- 
commodate your  Committee's  needs  with 
regard  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion price  support  programs.  These  pro- 
grams, while  not  annually  funded  through 
the  regular  appropriations  process,  receive 
periodic  appropriations  review,  since  budg- 
et authority  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  provided  by  its  permanent 
borrowing  authority,  any  Increase  in  which 
must  be  appropriated. 

You  raised  se.eral  questions  regarding  the 
reconcilatlon  instructions  in  S.  Con.  Res.  86. 
First,  It  is  clear  that  such  Instructions  may 
be  contained  In  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 
Section  301  of  the  Act  (which  relates  to  the 
contents  of  the  First  Budget  Resolution) 
specifically  authorizes  the  inclusion  of  "such 
other  matters  relating  to  the  budget  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
I  this  Act."  Section  301(b)(2)    authorizes  the 

'  First    Budget    Resolution    to    require    "any 

other  procedure  which  Is  considered  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Specifically,  the  Budget  Act  does  not  pre- 
clude a  First  Purlget  Resolution  from  con- 
taining "reconciliation"  instructions,  or  any 
other  matter  which  related  to  achieving  the 
purposes  of  the  budget  process. 

This  board  grant  of  authority  was  In- 
tended to  give  the  Budget  Committee  flexi- 
bility to  recommend  the  Senate  consider  such 
additional  procedures  as  are  needed  to  facil- 
itate Implementation  of  the  budget  decisions 
contained  In  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

The  reconcilltation  instructions  in  S.  Con. 
Res  86  are  such  procedures.  They  are  an  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  means  of  imple- 
menting the  First  Resolution  budget  plan, 
the  goal  of  which  is  to  achieve  a  balanced 
federal  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

With  regard  to  the  Instructions  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  you  note  correctly 
that  the  Budget  Committee  has  suggested 
that  savings  be  achieved  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  which  technically  has  not  been  an 
"entitlement"  program  since  enactment  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1977 
p^„.„  __  „..„„  v.-itVi  tho«;e  revisions.  Congress 
has  continued  to  treat  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
g-aui  .,s  1.  i;,  were  an  entitlement.  Appropria- 
tions have  been  provided  each  year  up  to  the 
maximum  authorized  levels.  In  fact,  the 
"cap"  on  appropriations  was  lifted  In  1979.  In 
order  to  provide  the  full  level  of  food  stamp 
benefits  contemplated  by  the  Act. 

In  this  light.  Budget  Committee  thought 
it  appropriate  to  suggest  to  the  Senate  that 
the  only  Committee  with  any  real  control 
over  the  program  be  asked  to  consider  such 
changes  In  the  substantive  law  as  may  be 
necessary  to  reduce  food  stamp  spending  The 
current  "cap"  on  appropriations  does  nothing 
more   than   suggest    to   the    Appropriations 


Committee  the  mlnlmtim  level  of  spending 
for  this  program,  rather  than  imposing  the 
outside  limit.  Clearly,  any  real  savings  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  will  have  to  be  made  by 
changes  In  the  substantive  law. 

With  respect  to  the  special  milk  program, 
we  believe  that  It  is  an  "entitlement"  pro- 
gram, and  as  such,  the  appropriate  amount 
of  direct  spending  authority  will  be  cross- 
walked  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
under  the  First  Budget  Resolution. 

I   hope   this  letter  answers  the  questions 
you  raised.  I  would  be  happy  to  provide  any 
additional  Information  you  might  need. 
Sincerely. 

Edmttnd  S   Muskie. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  to  exclude  the 
lending  activities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  the  coverage 
of  section  16  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

While  I  believe  that  it  is  essential  to 
retain  section  16  intact,  as  part  of  a  new 
congressional  budget  process,  I  have  be- 
come convinced  that  the  loans  involved 
in  the  price  support  programs  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  <CCC) 
are  sufflcienly  different  from  other  Fed- 
eral direct  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams as  to  make  it  both  unnecessary 
and  inadvisable  to  include  them  under 
the  appropriations  requirements  estab- 
lished by  section  16.  Basically,  the  CCC 
provides  price  support  to  producers  of 
agricultural  commodities  through  loans, 
and  also  through  purchases,  payments, 
and  other  means.  Most  of  the  loans  it 
makes  are  nonrecourse  loans.  This  means 
that  the  commodity  involved  serves  as 
collateral  for  the  loan,  and  upon  ma- 
turity the  borrower  may  deUver  or  forfeit 
such  collateral,  that  is,  his  crop,  to 
satisfy  the  loan  obligation  in  lieu  of 
direct  repayment.  Thus  the  nonrecourse 
loan  programs  of  the  CCC  closely  re- 
semble its  purchase  programs.  This  is 
distinctly  different  from  the  many  other 
Federal  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams, which  involve  financial  assistance 
to  a  non-Federal  borrower  without  any 
intent  to  purchase. 

I  understand,  too,  that  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  predict  the  amount  of  such  loans 
that  will  be  needed  in  any  fiscal  year,  due 
to  uncertainties  of  weather,  market  con- 
ditions, and  the  like.  Many  farmers 
throughout  the  country,  including  the 
dairy  farmers  in  my  own  State  of  Wis- 
consin, depend  on  having  the  price  sup- 
port programs  of  the  CCC,  including  the 
nonrecourse  loans,  immediately  avail- 
able to  meet  their  needs.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  recognize  the 
problems  involved  with  the  CCC  in  the 
March  revisions  to  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1981  budget,  which  simply  requests 
"such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  for  the 
nonrecourse  loan  program,  rather  than 
setting  a  specific  dollar  limitation.  Al- 
though this  approach  alone  might  have 
sufficed  to  deal  with  the  problems,  I 
also  think  there  are  sufficient  reasons 
here  to  justify  a  complete  examption  for 
the  CCC,  as  I  stated  above. 

However,  Mr.  President,  I  must  state 
emphatically  at  thos  point  that  I  will 


oppose  any  further  attempts  to  exempt 
specific  credit  programs  from  the  cover- 
age of  section  16.  This  provision,  and  sec- 
tion 15  which  precedes  it,  form  the  basis 
of  a  new  system  for  congressional  control 
of  Federal  credit  programs.  This  system 
is  vitally  needed,  both  as  a  component  of 
the  congressional  budget  process  and  as 
an  integral  part  of  our  efforts  to  combat 
inflation. 

Now  that  we  have  gotten  this  long- 
needed  reform  underway,  I  am  most  con- 
cerned that  we  avoid  any  repetition  of 
what  occurred  after  the  unified  budget 
was  adopted  in  1969.  At  that  time,  we  saw 
one  Federal  credit  agency  after  another, 
starting  with  the  Export- Import  Bank, 
either  exempted  from  the  Federal  spend- 
ing budget  totals  or  established  off- 
budget  to  begin  with.  It  has  taken  us 
years  to  regain  some  notion  of  budget 
integrity  in  this  area,  and  we  still  have 
not  restored  all  of  the  agencies  involved 
to  on-budget  status.  Sections  15  and  16 
offer  the  best  opportunity  we  have  had  to 
instill  some  rationality  into  the  Federal 
Government's  credit  activities.  Let  me 
describe  further  what  sections  15  and 
16  would  do: 

Section  15  estabhshes  a  congressional 
Federal  credit  budget.  It  sets  ceilings  on 
total  Federal  credit  activity  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  both  direct  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  and  its  states  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  there  be  limitations  on 
the  on-budget  and  off-budget  lending  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Oovemmwit 
through  the  appropriations  process. 

Section  16  provides  the  mechanism  for 
unplementing  this  Federal  credit  budget, 
by  requiring  that  all  credit  programs  go 
through  the  appropriations  process.  Spe- 
fically,  it  would  raise  a  point  of  order 
against  any  legislation  authorizing  new 
direct  loans  or  new  loan  guarantees  un- 
less such  authority  is  subject  to  limita- 
tions contained  in  appropriations  acts. 

The  amendment  would  leave  section  15 
intact,  but  would  strike  section  16.  It 
would  aUow  the  principle  of  a  Federal 
credit  budget,  but  remove  the  means  of 
enforcing  it.  This  is  like  removing  the 
teeth,  but  leaving  the  gums :  'You  do  not 
lose  everything,  but  you  cannot  accom- 
plish much. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  it  is  vital  that 
Congress  act  now  and  act  thoroughly  to 
bring  Federal  credit  programs  under  ef- 
fective budgetary  controls. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  bulk  of 
these  programs.  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  burgeoning  growth  of 
Federal  credit  programs,  particularly 
those  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Federal  budget.  A  recent  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  shows  that  off- 
budget  direct  loans  grew  by  70  percent 
between  1976  and  1979 — twice  the  rate 
of  growth  In  budget  outlays.  Loan  guar- 
antees, which  are  all  off-budget,  grew 
even  more,  by  108  percent.  Over  the 
period  from  1979  through  1981.  off- 
budget  direct  loans  outstanding  are 
slated  to  increase  by  58  percent,  while 
loan  guarantees  outstanding  will  grow 
28  percent. 

Because  there  programs  escape  the 
budget  process,  they  are  seen  as  a  free 
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good.  TTiere  is  little  thought  given  to 
how  we  can  best  allocate  scarce  Fed- 
eral credit  resources,  even  though  the 


gencies  such  as  grain  embargoes,  unex- 
pected crop  production  levels  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  or  credit  squeezes 


$150  billion  worth  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  are  not  subject  to  the 
annual  annronriatinn."!  nrrw>p<:c    TXcu^anc-n 
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Agriculture     Committees     authorize     a     program,  a  farmer  agrees  to  let  a  cer-     modity.  If  this  program  were  made  sub- 
eiven    loan    rate    for    com,    soybeans,     tain  percentage  of  his/her  land  lie  fallow     ject  to  armual  review  by  the  Appropria- 
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good.  Ttiere  is  little  thought  given  to 
how  we  can  best  allocate  scarce  Fed- 
eral credit  resources,  even  though  the 
impact  on  the  economy  is  substantial. 
For  instance,  the  Federal  Government  is 
providing  millions  of  dollars  in  loan 
giiarantees  for  risky  ventures  at  a  time 
when  home  buyers  and  farmers  and 
healthy  small  businesses  are  being 
squeezed  to  the  bone. 

The  tight  credit  policies  currently  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Reserve — as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  anti-inflation  ef- 
fort— point  up  sharply  the  need  for  an 
effective  Federal  credit  budget.  Through 
the  Budget  Act  and  the  appropriations 
process,  we  have  careful  congressional 
scrutiny  of  spending  programs  and  their 
potential  impact  on  the  economy.  We 
are  now  going  through  the  difficult  and 
painful  process  of  making  selective  cuts 
in  Federal  spending  in  order  to  balance 
the  budget  and  damp  down  Inflation 
We  badly  need  a  similar  process  for 
Federal  credit  programs,  so  we  can  set 
priorities  for  allocating  credit  and  make 
monetary  policy  consistent  with  fiscal 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee 
to  establish  such  a  credit  budget  process 
under  this  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  chairmen  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Budget  Committees  in  mid- 
March  urging  them  to  take  action  in 
this  area,  and  I  am  delighted  to  say 
that  both  committees  have  responded 
and  responded  well.  In  my  view,  the 
Senate  has  done  the  more  thorough  job. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86  con- 
tains both  the  aggregate  limitations  on 
direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  estab- 
lished under  section  15  and  the  enforce- 
ment through  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess provided  under  section  16.  Both  are 
necessary  to  an  effective  credit  budget 
process.  I  urge  that  both  of  these  provi- 
sions be  approved  without  any  further 
exemptions. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  cosponsor.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
to  exempt  agricultural  commodity  loans 
from  the  requirements  of  section  16  of 
the  first  Senate  budget  resolution. 

This  section  would  impose  totally  un- 
workable and  counterproductive  re- 
strictions on  farm  commodity  loan  pro- 
grams by  limiting  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  loans  to  the  amount  au- 
thorized by  appropriations  bills. 

Appropriations  measures  are  gen- 
erally developed  months  before  there  is 
any  clear  estimate  of  what  CCC  loan 
demand  will  be  after  the  harvest.  If  the 
appropriations  estimate  is  too  low,  some 
farmers  could  be  denied  loans  because 
money  has  run  out.  This  would  under- 
mine the  entire  concept  of  the  loan 
program  as  a  price  support  floor  to  pre- 
vent disastrous  declines  in  farm  prices 

This  restriction  would  make  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  either  the  Congress 
or  the  administration  to  respond  to  emer- 


gencies such  as  grain  embargoes,  unex- 
pected crop  production  levels  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  or  credit  squeezes 
created  by  other  Government  policies. 
Iowa  farmers  have  experienced  all  three 
of  these  in  the  first  5  months  of  this  year 
and  it  was  only  the  flexibility  to  respond 
that  has  enabled  either  Congress  or  the 
administration  to  provide  any  relief  to 
those  whose  very  livelihoods  have  been 
jeopardized. 

The  fact  that  this  response  has.  thus 
far,  been  inadequate  to  forestall  the 
deepest  farm  recession  in  most  people's 
memory  is  clear  evidence  to  me  that  ex- 
isting budget  restraints  on  agricultural 
progrsuns  are  more  than  adequate.  TTie 
measure  proposed  by  section  16  would  put 
a  straitJacket  on  commodity  programs 
tantamount  to  repeal  of  the  most  basic 
element  of  our  farm  programs  for  the 
past  45  years. 

If  the  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee want  to  raise  what  amounts  to  a  ma- 
jor modification  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act,  they  should 
proceed  through  regular  legislative  chan- 
nels. The  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  clearly  has 
jurisdiction. 

The  backdoor  approach  being  proposed 
by  this  resolution  without  hearings  and 
even  without  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  jurisdiction  is 
both  dangerous  and  irresponsible. 

Throughout  my  career  in  the  Congress 
I  have  been  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  I  have  at- 
tempted and  will  continue  to  attempt 
to  work  with  the  Budget  Committee  to 
obtain  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Section  16  of  this  resolution  will 
not  help  balance  this  budget.  It  will  sim- 
ply create  admnistrative  and  procedural 
roadblocks  to  enacting  and  carrying  out 
the  programs  that  lie  at  the  heart  of 
American  farm  policy — the  commodity 
loan  programs. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  exemption  and  concentrate  on 
the  task  of  balancing  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  their  staffs, 
for  their  work  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

It  was  because  of  their  investigation 
of  the  resolution  that  the  problem  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
price-support  program  was  called  to  my 
attention.  I  know  that  Senator  Taljjadce, 
Senator  Helms,  and  a  majority  of  mv 
other  colleagues  on  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee are  greatly  concerned  with  the 
language  Included  in  section  16  of  this 
budget  resolution,  as  it  relates  to  the 
annual  funding  of  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation's  price-support  program. 

At  the  same  time.  I  feel  the  Members 
of  this  body  must  make  a  concerted 
effort  to  balance  the  Federal  budget  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  a  handle  on 
infiation.  One  particular  reason  why  the 
effort  to  balance  the  budget  has  been  so 
difficult  Is  that  each  year,  as  much  as 


$150  billion  worth  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  are  not  subject  to  the 
annual  appropriations  process.  Because 
of  this  situation,  the  President  proposed 
that  the  Congress  develop  a  credit 
budget  to  limit  the  explosive  growth  in 
new  Federal  credit  programs.  In  recent 
years,  the  growth  of  Federal  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  have  out-paced  the 
growth  in  direct  spending.  Between  1976 
and  1979,  direct  lending  by  on-budget 
agencies  increased  by  31  percent;  direct 
lending  by  off-budget  agencies  increased 
by  70  percent;  and  loan  guarantees  In- 
creased by  90  percent. 

A  major  reason  for  this  rapid  growth 
in  Federal  credit  programs  is  that  these 
activities  are  largely  outside  the  regular 
budget  process.  Loans  made  by  off- 
budget  agencies,  whose  activities  are  by 
law  excluded  from  Federal  budget  totals, 
and  loan  guarantees,  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  guarantees  repayment 
of  the  Indebtedness  of  another  person  or 
government,  are  inadequately  controlled 
by  the  budget  process  because  they  are 
largely  excluded  from  the  budget  total. 
In  the  case  of  loan  guarantees,  for 
example,  most  frequently  no  accounting 
transaction  occurs  in  the  Federal  budget 
unless  a  default  occurs. 

In  response  to  President's  request,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  adopted  a 
limited  credit  budget,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 15  of  the  resolution.  In  addition, 
the  committee  included  language  in  sec- 
tion 16  which  calls  upon  the  President 
and  the  Congress  to  control  fiscal  year 
1981  credit  activities  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  agreed  to  the  "cap" 
figures  placed  on  new  loans,  which  was 
$63.9  billion,  and  primary  loan  guaran- 
tees, which  was  $77  billion.  I  also  agree, 
in  theorj',  to  the  language  in  section  16 
which  states,  and  I  read  from  the  budget 
resolution : 

It  shall  not  b«  In  order  In  the  House  or 
Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  authorizing  new  direct  loans  or 
new  loan  guarantees  unless  that  bill,  reso- 
lution, or  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
authority  to  make  or  guarantee  such  loans 
shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or  In 
such  amounts  as  are  contained  in  appro- 
priation acts. 

However,  I  do  not  honestly  beheve 
that  when  members  of  the  Senate  Budg- 
et Committee  agreed  to  this  language 
they  knew  what  the  impact  would  be  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's 
price  support  loan  and  emergency  credit 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  whether  you  agree  or 
not  with  the  overall  budget  marks  in- 
cluded in  the  budget  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  agriculture  function  350,  every 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  aware  of 
the  significant  and  dramatic  impact  on 
our  agricultural  policy  if  the  language 
in  section  16  is  adopted  as  reported  out 
by  the  Budget  Committee.  Under  section 
16,  the  use  of  CCC  moneys  for  funding 
of  any  new  price  support  loans  as  en- 
titlements will  no  longer  be  possible. 

Under  current  law,  the  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have  di- 
rect spending  jurisdiction  with  regard  to 
the  CCC  price  support  program.  This 
means  that  when  the  House  and  Senate 
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Agriculture  Committees  authorize  a 
given  loan  rate  for  com,  soybeans, 
wheat,  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  peanuts, 
tobacco,  cotton,  dairy  products,  and  rice 
imder  the  price  support  loan  program, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  will  sim- 
ply reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  <the  CCC  has  a  $25  billion 
authorization  ceiling)  for  the  cost  of 
such  a  price  support  program.  Thus, 
once  a  price  support  level  is  established 
all  those  farmers  which  apply  and  quali- 
fy for  the  loans  are  assured  of  receiving 
them. 

The  impact  of  section  16  will  mean 
that  a  point  of  order  could  be  made 
against  any  legislation  reauthorizing  one 
of  the  current  price  support  programs 
unless  the  legislation  provided  that  loans 
only  be  made  in  such  amounts  as  con- 
tained in  appropriation  acts.  This  means 
that  when  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committees  begin  work  next  Feb- 
ruary on  the  1981  farm  bill,  loan  rates 
established  for  each  of  the  commodities 
covered  under  the  bill  will  be  subject  to 
spending  ceilings  set  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

In  a  letter  to  Senator  Muskie,  dated 
April  21,  Senator  Talmadge  stated: 

If  the  CCC  price  support  loans  are  to  be 
made  subject  to  the  appropriations  process, 
this  would  be  a  fundamental  shift  In  our 
agricultural  price  support  program  and  re- 
sult In  an  administrative  nightmare. 

By  calling  this  change  an  administra- 
tive nightmare.  Senator  Talmadge  was 
referring  to  a  situation  where  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  appropriated  less 
money  than  was  needed  to  carry  out  the 
commodity  price  support  loans  at  the  au- 
thorized levels.  If  Indeed  this  were  the 
case,  a  number  of  questions  would  imme- 
diately arise. 

First.  Who  would  receive  the  loans  and 
who  would  not? 

Second.  Would  wheat  farmers  receive 
price  support  loans  while  tobacco  pro- 
ducers would  not? 

Third.  'What  would  happen  if  a  large 
crop  occurred  and  appropriated  funds 
would  be  less  than  the  amount  required 
in  order  to  handle  the  loan  demand? 

Fourth.  How  would  the  Appropriations 
Committee  ever  be  able  to  predict  the 
level  of  loan  demand  when  so  many  im- 
controllable  factors  are  involved  (such  as 
yields)  ? 

It  Is  obvious  from  these  questions  that 
it  is  simply  not  possible  to  have  our  cur- 
rent CCC  price  support  program  subject 
to  annual  appropriations.  In  fact,  if  the 
Congress  did  Indeed  make  this  change, 
our  entire  farm  program  would  be  in 
jeopardy.  This  is  because  of  two  major 
reasons. 

First,  our  farm  program  h&s  had  two 
goals  since  the  Korean  war;  one  being 
supply  management  and  the  other  in- 
come stabilization.  The  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  have  used  the 
price  support  program  as  the  means  to 
accomplish  these  goals. 

Currently,  a  com  fanner  from  Min- 
nesota is  protected  against  unreasonably 
low  com  prices  by  participating  in  the 
set -aside  program,  which  makes  the 
farmer  eligible  for  price  support  loans 
on  his/her  crop.  Under  the  set-aside 
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program,  a  farmer  agrees  to  let  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  his/her  land  lie  fallow 
in  return  for  eligibility  for  price  support 
loans,  disaster  payments,  et  cetera. 

Participation  in  this  program,  and  thus 
loan  demand,  varies  from  crop  year  to 
crop  year  according  to  changes  in  mar- 
ket prices,  world  production,  export  de- 
mand, and  domestic  feed  demand.  The 
first  year  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee underestimates  loan  demand  for 
this  program,  our  Nation's  farmers  would 
be  in  an  uproar.  Farmers  would  no  longer 
trust  the  CCC  to  have  such  funds  avail- 
able to  make  their  price  support  loans. 
The  net  result  would  be  that  farmers 
would  not  participate  in  the  set-aside 
program,  and  thus  excess  supphes  of  ag- 
ricultural commodities  would  be  prev- 
alent. 

The  second  Impact  of  this  proposal 
would  be  to  limit  the  fiexibility  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
House  and  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tees to  react  to  unreasonably  low  prices 
for  a  given  commodity.  For  example,  if 
Members  of  the  Congress  felt  that  soy- 
bean farmers  were  facing  a  severe  crisis 
because  of  depressed  market  prices,  leg- 
islation could  be  passed  which  would  in- 
crease the  soybean  loan  rate.  No  appro- 
priation would  be  needed;  only  the  con- 
gressional authorization  to  increase  the 
loan  rate. 

However,  under  this  new  budgetary 
process,  a  higher  loan  rate  could  only 
be  implemented  if  both  an  authorization 
and  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  Congress  and  were  signed  by 
the  President. 

Mr.  President,  one  final  point  should 
be  made  about  section  16.  During  mark- 
up of  the  resolution  much  discussion  cen- 
tered aroimd  the  President's  credit 
budget  proposal.  We  debated  at  length 
the  "caps"  that  were  placed  on  each  of 
the  different  credit  type  programs, 
whether  they  were  for  on-budget  or  off- 
budget  agencies.  However,  section  16. 
which  makes  many  of  these  direct  loan 
and  loan  guarantee  programs  subject  to 
annual  appropriations,  was  added  as  a 
technical  or  staff  amendment.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Budget  Committee  I  had  no 
idea  that  the  section  was  added. 

In  theory  I  agree  with  making  many  of 
these  loans  guarantee  programs  subject 
to  annual  appropriations.  But,  I  simply 
do  not  think  that  the  Budget  Committee 
spent  enough  time  debating  this  change, 
a  change  'hich  will  affect  as  much  as 
$150  billion  in  direct  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antees annually,  to  include  it  as  part  of 
this  resolution. 

Again,  let  me  point  out,  I  support  the 
idea  that  Is  put  forward  in  section  16; 
however,  allowing  this  proposal  to  go 
forward  without  a  close  examination  of 
its  impact  on  the  many  affected  loan 
guarantee  programs,  is  simply  unaccept- 
able. 

Before  I  yield  to  some  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I  want  to 
stress  the  Importance  of  this  amendment 
to  every  Member  of  this  body.  Each  one 
of  my  colleagues  has  a  farming  constitu- 
ency in  their  State  which  is  dependent  on 
the  price  support  programs  to  balance 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  so  that 
they  receive  a  fair  price  for  their  com- 


modity. If  this  program  were  made  sub- 
ject to  annual  review  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  it  would  spell  disaster 
for  all  of  our  Nation's  farmers — whether 
they  produce  cotton,  soybeans,  cm*  milk. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
very  important  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Subsequent  to  the 
President's  request  for  a  credit  budget 
in  his  1980  budget  document,  and  his 
1981  budget  which  imiriements  credit 
limits  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
contains  a  credit  control  system  which — 

First,  provides  for  a  limitation  on  direct 
loans  of  $63.9  billion  and  a  limitation  on 
loan  guarantees  of  $77  biUlon; 

Second,  provides  a  "sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate" resolution  that  no  more  than  $25.8 
billion  can  be  off-budget;  and 

Third,  it  requires  all  new  credit  au- 
thorizations to  be  subject  to  appropria- 
tions limitations. 

We  all  know  how  rapidly  loan  pro- 
grams have  grown — between  1976  and 
1979  direct  lending  by  on  budget  agen- 
cies increased  by  30  percent;  direct 
lending  by  off-budget  agencies  increased 
by  70  percent;  and  loan  guarantees  In- 
creased by  90  percent.  By  1981  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  $179  billion 
of  direct  loans  and  $422  of  loan  giiaran- 
tees  outstanding.  And  there  would  be 
no  end  in  sight  if  some  form  of  control 
is  not  imposed.  We  have  come  to  realize 
that  even  though  loans  may  be  repaid 
they  impact  the  economy  and  financial 
markets — and  even  though  guarantees 
may  appear  costless,  they  too  have  an 
economic  impact  and  possible  Federal 
obligation.  We  simply  must  bring  them 
under  control  and  section  16  of  the  reso- 
lution is  designed  to  give  the  Senate  the 
process  it  needs  to  do  that. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
a  unique  element  in  the  Federal  lend- 
ing system,  however  Alone  among 
credit  programs,  CCC  is  an  entitlement 
loan  which  is  triggered  when  market 
rates  fall  below  a  legislated  loan  rate — 
every  farmer  who  meets  eligibility  re- 
quirement, and  has  agreed  to  the  loan 
contract  is  entitled  to  a  loan — no  action 
or  limitation  by  appropriations  would 
change  that. 

It  is  therefore  a  useful  amendment  to 
exempt  CCC  from  the  section  16  re- 
quirements. The  Senate  needs  section 
16,  however.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
for  offering  this  amendment. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
domestic  problem  currently  on  every- 
one's mind  is  the  near  20-percent  rate 
of  Inflation  that  is  destroying  all  of  us. 
In  my  opinion,  unwillingness  of  Govern- 
ment to  balance  its  budget  has  l)een  one 
of  the  major  factors  behind  continued 
nmaway  infiation.  So  I  am  encouraged 
to  see  Congress  taking  appropriate  ac- 
tions to  bring  about  fiscal  responsibility 
in  Government,  and  I  support  the  estab- 
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Ushment  of  a  credit  budget  as  contained     pend   on  the   relationship  between   the 

in  section  15  of  the  budget  resolution.         market  price  and  the  loan  rate.  Crop 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  join  the     conditions  can  and  do  cause  large  varia- 


Total  CCC  financing  Is  already  under 
appropriations  control,  thus,  in  effect 
providing  appropriations  limits  on  over- 
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shift  in  our  agricultural  price  support     crease  current  wheat  or  com  price  sup-     Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  the 
programs  and  result  in  an  administrative     port  loans  in  order  to  offset  the  dras-     very   centerpiece  of  a  delicate  mix  of 
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Ushment  of  a  credit  budget  as  contained 
in  section  15  of  the  budget  resolution. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  join  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  in  warning  against  making 
changes  that  woiUd  have  the  effect  of 
amending  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  that  such  a  permanent  and  far- 
reaching  provision  as  section  16  should 
not  be  accepted  without  a  full  realization 
of  its  ramifications.  Therefore,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  join  in  cosponsoring  the  amend- 
ment to  strike  section  16  from  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86. 

If  section  16  remains  intact,  some  of 
our  very  basic  and  extremely  important 
agricultural  programs  designed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  farmers  against  the 
many  risks  and  uncertainties  they  face 
would  be  affected.  Farmers  could  no 
longer  be  assured  that  price  support 
loans  would  be  available  to  protect  them 
against  low  prices.  In  addition,  legisla- 
tion to  deal  with  emergency  conditions, 
such  as  those  existing  this  spring  follow- 
ing the  grain  embargo,  would  be  subject 
to  needless  procedural  delays. 

The  agricultural  programs  we  have 
today  evolved  over  the  last  half 
century  into  a  very  effective  means  to 
deal  with  many  of  the  problems  faced  by 
farmers.  Commodity  price  support  loans 
are  the  cornerstone  of  several  of  these 
programs. 

First,  one  of  the  physical  facts  of  agri- 
culture Is  that  generally  crops  are  har- 
vested once  a  year.  Thus  during  a  2  to  3 
month  period,  the  entire  year's  supply 
Is  available  for  sale.  Prices  are  generally 
lowest  during  harvest  because  of  the 
large  supply  on  the  market.  Prices  gen- 
erally increase  during  the  year  as  the 
market  begins  to  clear.  The  commodity 
loan  program  is  a  marketing  tool  avail- 
able to  farmers  so  they  are  not  forced 
to  sell  at  depressed  prices  during  harvest. 
This  allows  farmers  to  benefit  from  a 
more  orderly  marketing  of  their  produc- 
tion during  the  year. 

Second,  the  farmer-held  reserve  pro- 
gram for  grain  provides  the  means  by 
which  farmers  can  hold  excess  produc- 
tion off  the  market  during  periods  of 
overproduction  and  depressed  prices.  For 
those  commodities  without  a  reserve 
program,  such  as  cotton,  soybeans,  and 
tobacco,  the  loan  serves  as  a  price  floor 
If  price  support  loans  became  unavail- 
able, the  program  would  become  inop- 
erative and  farmers  would  simply  have 
to  sell  at  depressed  prices. 

Third,  when  stocks  become  excessive, 
the  need  exists  to  encourage  farmers  to 
adjust  production.  The  loan  rate  again 
is  an  important  part  of  the  program. 
Farmers  who  do  not  participate  in  a  re- 
quired acreage  set-aside  are  not  eligible 
for  price  support  loans.  Thus,  the  avail- 
ability of  loans  is  the  incentive  used  to 
encourage  farmers  to  participate  in  the 
program.  Any  uncertainty  about  loan 
availability  would  destroy  the  effective- 
ness of  the  set-aside  program. 

Past  experience  has  proven  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  predict  with  an>' 
degree  of  accuracy  the  level  of  commod- 
ity loan  outlays  a  year  in  advance,  as 
would  be  necessary  under  the  appropria- 
tions process.  The  outlays  generally  de- 


pend on  the  relationship  between  the 
market  price  and  the  loan  rate.  Crop 
conditions  can  and  do  cause  large  varia- 
tions over  relatively  short  periods  of  time 
in  the  volume  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration loan  operations.  Thus  it  would 
be  impossible  to  assure  farmers  that  the 
amount  appropriated  would  meet  the 
need. 

All  my  discussion  so  far  has  been 
about  programs  designed  to  assist  farm- 
ers who  have  made  a  crop.  For  various 
reasons  beyond  the  farmer's  control,  ho 
may  have  an  economic  crisis.  A  crop  fail- 
ure, for  example,  where  a  farmer  has 
very  little  to  sell,  will  result  in  severe  fi- 
nancial problems.  There  is  no  way  to 
predict  the  timing  nor  the  magnitude  of 
events  leading  to  economic  emergencies 
in  agriculture.  Thus  credit  programs  de- 
signed to  deal  with  emergency  situations 
should  not  be  subject  to  additional  de- 
lays as  would  be  the  case  under  the  ap- 
propriations process.  One  more  con- 
straint this  spring:  delaying  passage  of 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
would  have  resulted  in  the  credit  being 
too  late  for  producers  in  my  State. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  any  attempt  to 
set  an  arbitrary  dollar  ceiling  would  dis- 
rupt and  distort  the  functioning  of  our 
major  programs  designed  for  orderly 
marketing,  price  support,  and  production 
adjustment,  and  would  needlessly  delay 
our  ability  to  meet  emergency  credit 
needs  in  agriculture. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  while  I  support 
bringing  credit  under  control,  I  think  we 
should  not  take  irresponsible  actions 
which  would  in  effect  destroy  agricultur- 
al programs  which  have  served  both  ag- 
riculture and  our  country  well  since  the 
1930's. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  join  in  support  of  the  Talmadge 
amendment.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  and  chairman  of  our  Agricul- 
ture Committee  for  working  out  this 
amendment.  It  allays  the  fears  of  many 
Senators  with  respect  to  restrictions  on 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  farm 
price  support  loans. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  accept 
this  amendment  exempting  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  farm 
price  support  loans  from  section  16  of 
the  budget  resolution. 

As  you  know,  section  16  provides  that 
It  shall  not  be  in  order  for  the  House 
or  Senate  to  consider  legislation  au- 
thorizing new  direct  loans  or  loan  guar- 
antees unless  that  legislation  also  pro- 
vides for  appropriations  review. 

Many  Senators  have  expressed  their 
concern  that  this  provision  would  unduly 
restrict  the  farm  price  support  loan  pro- 
grams. Upon  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  existing  status  of  these  programs  In 
relation  to  other  Federal  credit  activi- 
ties, I  foimd  that  I  concur  with  the  as- 
sessment of  my  colleagues.  The  CCC 
farm  price  support  loan  programs  are 
unique  and  already  subject  to  various 
forms  of  congresslonsd  controls. 


Total  CCC  financing  is  already  undet- 
appropriations  control,  thus,  in  effect 
providing  appropriations  limits  on  over- 
all program  loan  volume. 

The  farm  price  support  loans  are  fully 
coUaterahzed  by  the  commodities  they 
support. 

Since  price  support  loans  constitute 
direct  spending  which  is  on  budget,  these 
loans  are  currently  Included  in  the 
spending  totals  for  the  agriculture  func- 
tion in  the  budget  resolution. 

It  appears  that  the  objective  of  sec- 
tion 16,  focusing  attention  on  Federal 
credit  activities  and  providing  a  mech- 
anism for  gradually  Instituting  compre- 
hensive congressional  control,  would  not 
be  ill  served  by  exempting  the  farm  price 
support  programs. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  iMr.  Stewart),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert 
C.  Byrd)  ,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson»  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida ( Mr.  Stone  ) .  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Ford)  ,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Tal- 
madge to  strike  section  16  from  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86. 

Section  16  would  have  the  effect  of 
permanently  amending  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Section  16  provides  that  it  shaU  not 
be  in  order  in  the  House  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  legislation  authorizing 
new  direct  loans  or  new  loan  guarantees 
unless  that  legislation  also  provides  that 
the  authority  to  make  or  guarantee  such 
loans  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  ex- 
tent or  in  such  amounts  as  are  con- 
tained in  appropriation  acts. 

CHANGES     CONTAINED     IN     SENATE     CONCURRENT 
RESOLVTION    86 

Under  current  budget  procedures,  some 
funds  for  loan  and  loan  guarantee  pro- 
grams are  not  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tions process.  Under  section  16  of  the 
proposed  budget  resolution,  legislative 
committees  could  continue  to  enact  new 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs,  but 
the  money  to  fund  these  new  programs 
would  have  to  be  authorized  in  a  sep- 
arate appropriations  bill.  Thus,  actual 
amounts  expended  for  such  new  loan  or 
loan  guarantee  programs  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  judgments  of  the  appropria- 
tions committees  of  the  Rouse  and  Sen- 
ate. 

This  change  would  have  a  significant 
effect  on  the  price  support  and  emer- 
gency credit  programs  under  the  com- 
mittee's jurisdiction.  This  would  Include 
commodity  loans  that  may  be  authorized 
in  the  1981  farm  bill.  If  in  effect  a  few 
weeks  ago,  section  16  would  have  made 
the  recent  extension  of  the  emergency 
economic  loan  program  (S.  2269)  subject 
to  the  appropriations  process,  and  farm- 
ers might  still  be  waiting  for  emergency 
credit  to  plant  their  crops. 

Section  16  would  cause  a  fundamental 
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shift  in  our  agricultural  price  support 
programs  and  result  in  an  administrative 
nightmare.  If  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee appropriated  less  money  than 
needed  to  carry  out  commodity  price 
support  loans  at  the  authorized  levels, 
a  number  of  questions  would  Immedi- 
ately arise. 

In  short,  under  the  financing  proce- 
dure dictated  by  section  16  of  the  reso- 
lution, comm(xiity  price  support  loan 
programs  would  no  longer  be  a  guaran- 
tee to  farmers  against  unreasonably  low 
commodity  prices,  and  the  abiUty  of 
Congress  to  respond  quickly  in  an  emer- 
gency would  be  eliminated.  This  section 
ignores  why  there  are  entitlement  pro- 
grams such  as  our  agricultural  programs 
that  are  in  place  to  protect  farmers 
against  unpredictable  events  such  as  the 
weather,  fluctuating  economic  condi- 
tions, or  a  grain  embargo. 

I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with  the 
Budget  Committee.  Section  16  makes 
very  substantial  changes  in  the  way  we 
have  been  doing  business. 

I  do  not  feel  adequate  hearings,  notice 
or  time  were  given  for  Senators  and  the 
various  committees  affected  by  section 
16  to  analzye  and  comment  on  the  sug- 
gested changes. 

Changes  of  this  magnitude  need  to  be 
discussed  and  debated  by  all  concerned. 
I  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  strike  section 
16  at  this  time  to  allow  full  discussion 
to  take  place. 

It  is  important  that  we  make  the  right 
decisions  after  careful  thought  and 
study.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Talmadge,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleague  from 
Georgia  has  already  pointed  out,  the  ef- 
fect of  section  16  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  would  be  to  substantially 
change  the  current  budget  process.  The 
proposed  change — which  would  subject 
any  new  loan  or  loan  guarantee  legisla- 
tion to  the  appropriations  process — could 
have  a  devastating  Impact  on  this  coun- 
try's agricultural  price  support  programs. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
price  support  loan  programs  for  grains 
and  other  agricultural  cofmmodlties  are 
operated  as  an  entitlement  program.  In 
the  past  when  such  legislation  has  been 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President,  the 
new  loan  levels  immediately  go  Into  ef- 
fect. Farmers  can  count  on  receiving  the 
loan.  They  are,  if  they  are  otherwise  eli- 
gible, entitled  to  the  loan. 

However,  If  section  16  of  the  budget 
resolution  is  allowed  to  pass  in  Its  present 
form,  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case. 
Instead  the  new  price  support  legislation 
would  also  have  to  go  through  the  process 
of  hearings  and  consideration  by  the  ap- 
propriations committees.  Then  it  would 
be  subject  to  consideration  by  Congress 
as  a  part  of  the  USDA  appropriations 
biU.  Only  after  both  of  these  require- 
ments had  been  met  would  funds  for  the 
loan  programs  become  available,  and 
only  then  could  the  loans  actually  be 
made. 

If  section  16  passes,  unamended,  any 
new  legislation  Congress  may  take  to  In- 


crease current  wheat  or  com  price  sup- 
port loans  In  order  to  offset  the  dras- 
tically higher  production  costs  farmers 
have  this  year,  would  be  jeopsirdlzed. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  appro- 
priations process  may  not  provide  suffi- 
cient funding.  How  can  the  Appropria- 
tions committees  and  Congress  as  a 
whole,  possibly  be  expected  to  accurately 
predict  months  in  advance,  the  size  of 
American  grain,  cotton,  or  soybean 
crops? 

How  can  we  know  what  world  and  do- 
mestic weather  conditions  will  be?  Row 
can  we  foresee  market  prices  6  months  In 
the  future?  And  how  can  we  predict  how 
many  farmers  will  choose  to  participate 
in  the  Federal  farm  program? 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  entirely  possible  that  insufficient  funds 
would  be  appropriated  for  the  loan  pro- 
grams. Farmers  would  be  in  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  level  of  support,  and  would  be 
unable  to  make  fair  planting  and  mar- 
keting judgments. 

Moreover,  as  Chairman  Talmadge  has 
pointed  out,  section  16  would  be  an  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  for  the  USDA. 
If  insufficient  funds  were  appropriated, 
or  market  conditions  changed  substanti- 
ally, the  USDA  would  somehow  have  to 
decide  how  to  allot  the  limited  loan 
funds.  It  could  mean  that  one  wheat 
farmer  receives  a  price  support  loan, 
while  his  neighbor  does  not.  It  could 
mean  that  everyone  receives  a  smaller 
loan.  In  either  case,  the  uncertainty 
would  spell  disaster  for  the  program, 
and  disaster  for  the  American  farmer. 

Section  16  would  also  affect  related 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  loans, 
such  as  the  storage  facility  loan  pro- 
gram. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  section  16 
would  have  far-reaching  consequences 
for  the  agricultural  price  support  pro- 
grams. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  amending  section  16  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  Senator  Talmladce  would  in 
no  way  impair  the  efforts  of  Congress  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  The  Tal- 
madge amendment  would  not  increase 
spending  a  single  dime.  Further  it  does 
not  preclude  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
credit  budget. 

Instead,  the  amendment  simply  pro- 
vides for  a  more  cautious  and  well- 
thought  out  approach  to  the  question  of 
placing  limits  on  credit  programs. 

CCC  price  support  loans  are  the  heart 
of  our  country's  farm  program.  Section 
16  in  its  present  form  would  rip  that 
heart  out,  and  in  doing  so  would  wreak 
havoc  with  the  agricultural  economy. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  amendment.* 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  amendment,  of  course.  Section  16  of 
the  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86 — 
if  adopted — would  cause  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  process  through  which 
credit  programs  are  funded. 

On  its  face,  this  proposal  may  seem 
reasonable,  but  it  actually  goes  far  be- 
yond reasonable  fiscal  responsibility;  it 
would  mean  the  virtual  death  of  the 
agricultural  price  support  programs. 
Therefore,  this  amendment  is  absolutely 
essential. 
The  price  support  programs  of  the 


Commodity  Credit  Corporation  are  the 
very  centerpiece  of  a  delicate  mir  of 
agricultural  policy.  To  make  the  change 
in  these  programs  contemplated  by  the 
Budget  Committee  would  eliminate  our 
agricultural  pohcy  by  ripping  out  Its  very 
heart. 

The  staples  of  America's  diet  and 
economy  would  be  placed  cm  a  roller 
coaster  market.  Fluctuations  in  market 
prices  of  a  magnitude  heretofore  unbe- 
lievable, would  become  commonplace.  In 
turn,  our  agricultural  economy  would  be 
battered  cruelly. 

The  precise  adverse  effect  of  abandon- 
ing America's  agricultural  policy  Is  diffi- 
cult to  foretell.  However,  I  am  persuaded 
that  America  would  no  longer  be  a  re- 
liable exporter  of  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Within  a  few  short  years  the  family 
farm  could  very  well  be  purged  from  the 
countryside.  Only  large  corporations 
could  muster  the  capital  required  to  sur- 
vive the  sort  of  volatile  commodity  mar- 
kets which  would  result  from  this 
change.  Of  course,  consumers  would  ulti- 
mately bear  the  cost  of  wild  market 
fluctuations. 

Mr.  President,  those  who  are  not  fully 
famibar  with  the  agricultural  price  sup- 
port programs  will  undoubtably  wonder 
how  simply  making  future  credit  pro- 
grams subject  to  appropriations  would 
reek  such  havoc.  Well,  a  little  t>ack- 
ground  may  be  helpful:  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  and  USDA 
supports  the  prices  of  com,  cott<Hi, 
wheat,  rice,  petuiuts,  tobacco,  sugar  beets 
and  cane,  dairj-  products,  honey,  wool, 
mohair,  barley,  oats,  rye,  grain  sorghum 
and  soybeans.  Eligibility  for  these  CCC 
programs  is  typically  based  on  farmer 
participation  in  prcxiuction  adjustment 
programs,  thereby  helping  to  stabilize 
the  various  commodity  markets.  Farmers 
participate  in  these  programs  because 
they  know  that  certain  benefits  will  flow 
to  them  under  certain  conditions. 

If  the  CCC  programs  are  made  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  there  will  be  no 
certainty  that  the  benefits  of  the  various 
programs  will  be  available.  So,  in  effect, 
farmers  would  be  asked  to  reduce  their 
production  without  any  assurance  that 
the  Government  will  uphold  its  end  of 
the  bargain. 

The  need  for  the  price  support  pro- 
grams is  determined  largely  by  the 
weather  and  market  conditions.  The 
flexibility  for  CCC  programs  under  the 
current  funding  process  must  be  retained 
for  the  programs  to  function.  Since  there 
is  no  way  for  these  programs  to  func- 
tion without  full  funding,  either  the  ap- 
propriations process  contemplated  here, 
without  this  amendment,  would  be  only 
ceremonial,  or  this  is  a  back-door 
attempt  to  kill  the  programs  altogether. 

Frankly,  I  am  confident  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Budget  Committee  intends 
neither  the  death  of  farm  programs  nor 
a  ceremcxiial  legislative  exercise.  In- 
stead, I  beheve  section  16  of  the  budget 
resolution  is  simply  the  result  of  hasty 
committee  action.  "Riere  was  no  debate 
when  this  proposal  was  brought  up  late 
in  the  evening.  There  had  been  no  hear- 
ings at  which  this  proposal  was  dis- 
cussed. In  short,  the  ramifications  that 
would  result  from  adoption  of  section  16, 
as  It  now  stands,  were  not  considered. 
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Mr.  President,  a  proposal  like  section 
16  of  this  resolution  may  be  appropriate 


£«        __  - 


specified   in   terms  of   both   dollar  amounts     to  streamline  th«»m  ni-  t/%  oi<»< * 

and  change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index;  ^ovisio^n  orH^r  f        eliminate  some 

3  It  is  lud^ed  iikeiv  to  h«r.  .  .i^.fl.«r,t     Provisions,  in  order  to  achieve  cost  re- 
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CBO  would  set  up  the  provision  and  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  see  it,  see  what 


Second.   The  proposal  violates  basic 
principles  of  administrative  law. 


existing     regulations.     This     carefully 
drafted  legislation  will  result  in  greater 
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Mr.  President,  a  proposal  like  section 
16  of  this  resolution  may  be  appropriate 
if  narrowed.  Therefore.  I  support  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
call  up  his  amendment. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO      1069 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Chiuis.  for 
himself.  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr 
Stone,  and  Mr.  Young,  propose  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  1069. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Presidrait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows ; 

At  the  end  of  section  14.  page  19, 
line  24.  add  the  following : 

It  Is  the  further   sense  of  Congress   that 
due  to  the  extreme  rates  of  Inflation  In  the 
U.S.   economy,   the   p>068lble   Inflationary  ef- 
fects of  Federal  regulations  and   legislation 
shall  be  carefully  monitored  as  part  of  this 
program  of  fiscal  restraint.   Inflationary  ef- 
fects should  therefore  be  a  prime  considera- 
tion   In    developing    both    regulations    and 
legislation.  In  order  to  coordinate  the  aggre- 
gate  economic   Impact   of   regulations   with 
Federal  fiscal  policy.  It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should   Implement 
a  "zero  net  Inflation  Impact"  policy  for  the 
Federal  regulations  promulgated  In   the  re- 
mainder of  FY1980  and  PY1981.  This  policy 
win   require   the  President   to   keep   an   ac- 
counting for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  of  all 
new   regulations   which    have   a   significant 
measurable  cost  to  the  economy.  The  aggre- 
gate net  Increase  In  costs  or  price  effects  of 
new  regulations  would  have  to  be  offset  by 
modifications  to  existing  regulations  which 
reduce  the  costs  or  price  effects  by  at  least 
that  amount  in  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981   as 
well    as   subsequent    fiscal    years    The   cost- 
saving    modifications    need    not    affect    the 
SMae  area  of  economic  activity  as  the  cost- 
Induclng  regulations.  The  President  should 
institute  an  exemption  procedure  to  assure 
the    promulgation    of   regulations    necessary 
to  avert  any  Imminent  threat  to  health  and 
safety. 

It  Is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
shoul-d  issue  a  periodic  "Infiatlon  scorekeep- 
me    report  which  shall  contain  an  estimate 
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Of  the  positive  or  negative   Infiatlonarv  ef- 

en^;>.7^*'"!7""    '^««"r»ble.    of    legislation 

pn^c^  ^"in?*^"'  '°  '*>''  =""»'^'  «»»l°n  of 

ei^h^'  ^'  ''P*"^  "*'*"  "^^  indicate  for 

^m^JL'"?'^^*"'  '^'*'  '^  '»  «P°^ted  by  a 
committee  of  Congress,  whether: 

1.  It  Is  Judged  to  have  no  significant  nosl- 
Mve  or  negative  Impact  on  Inflation?    ^ 

tlve    inn.M '^^  ^  ***'*  »  POrttl'e  or  nega- 
tive   inflationary    impact    on    the    amount 


specified   In   terms   of   both   dollar  amounts 
£ind  change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index: 

3  It  Is  judged  likely  to  have  a  significant 
positive  or  negative  Impact  on  Inflation,  but 
the  amount  cannot  be  determined  immedi- 
ately. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  my 
amendment  would  augment  the  anti- 
inflation  policy  of  the  balanced  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  by  setting 
forth  a  zero  net  inflation  impact  policy 
for  Federal  regulations  issued  in  the 
remainder  of  1980  and  1981. 

Balancing  the  Federal  budget  is  the 
cornerstone  of  our  fight  against  Infla- 
tion. But  I  think  we  need  to  take  other 
actions,  as  well. 

Every  time  I  talk  to  business  people  in 
my  State,  they  say:  "That's  fine  that  you 
are  balancing  the  budget.  But  if  you 
don't  do  something  about  the  regula- 
tions, you  are  not  going  to  really  do  any- 
thing about  inflation,  especially  when 
new  ones  are  coming  out  every  day  and 
imposing  new  burdens  on  us." 

My  amendment  says  that,  in  the  cur- 
rent economic  climate  that  we  are  in,  we 
should  not  add  any  inflationary  pressure 
from  regulations. 

This  does  not  mean  we  are  going  to 
bring  Government  to  a  standstill.  We 
have  learned  to  cut  spending  for  old  pro- 
grams to  make  room  for  new  ones. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  have  order  In  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  what  this 
would  say  is  if  we  are  going  to  have  new 
regulations,  we  ought  to  make  room  for 
those  new  regulations  by  doing  some- 
thing about  cutting  some  of  the  old  reg- 
ulations that  are  not  doing  anything  and 
that  are  just  costing  money. 

The  administration  has  taken  some 
important  steps  to  create  a  regulatory 
council  to  try  to  monitor  new  regula- 
tions. Unfortunately,  the  focus  has  all 
been  on  new  regulations. 

No  one  is  looking  at  existing  regula- 
tions. The  pressures  of  work  are  such 
that  all  they  are  doing  Is  looking  at  new 
ones.  No  one  goes  back  and  looks  at  all 
of  the  old  ones  that  are  on  the  books, 
which  are  causing  an  expense  and  in- 
volving time. 

My  amendment  sets  up  the  situation 
where  the  agencies  would  have  to  go 
back  and  look  at  some  of  their  old  regu- 
lations if  they  want  to  propose  new  ones. 
Some  people  have  suggested  that  we 
institute  a  full  regulatory  budget  com- 
parable to  the  spending  budget.  I  think 
that  is  a  fine  goal,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  are  ready  or  able  to  do  that  right 
now.  I  think  this  amendment,  however 
would  be  a  good  first  step. 

It  says  the  President  would  have  to  set 
up  an  accounting  system  for  those  new 
regulations  which  have  a  significant 
measurable  cost  to  the  economy.  We  rec- 
ognize that  some  regulations  are  too 
minor  to  be  counted,  or  that  the  effects 
are  so  uncertain  that  no  one  could  put 
a  price  tag  on  them. 

But  we  know  on  the  other  hand  that 
there  are  major  regulations  that  we  can 
put  a  price  tag  on.  The  "zero  net  infia- 
tion  impact"  over  the  course  of  a  year 
means  that  agencies  would  have  to  re- 
examine their  existing  regulations,  either 


to  streamline  them  or  to  eliminate  some 
provisions,  in  order  to  achieve  cost  re- 
ductions and  offset  the  increases  of  new 
regulations. 

In  effect,  what  we  are  talking  about 
IS  a  balanced  budget  for  regulations 

Mr.  President,  right  now  we  have  the 
kind  of  situation  for  regulations  which 
we  had  for  spending  before  the  new 
Budget  Act  came  into  place.  We  look  at 
each  regulation  and  weigh  its  cost  and 
benefit,  but  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
what  the  total  cost  of  regulations  is 
over  the  year. 

It  is  just  like  passing  spending  bills 
one  at  a  time,  the  way  we  did  it  for  years 
around  here.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we 
would  add  up  what  we  had  done  and 
suddenly  found  we  had  spent  a  lot  more 
than  we  took  In. 

This  amendment  provides  two  kinds 
of  fiexibility  since  we  are  starting  out  on 
a  major  new  effort. 

First,  we  aUow  regulatory  costs  in  one 
area  of  economic  activity  to  be  offset  by 
reductions  in  another  area.  For  exam- 
ple, if  there  is  an  increased  cost  for  en- 
vironmental protection,  you  could  offset 
it  by  a  reduction  in  tax  reporting  forms. 
So  we  are  not  requiring  that  each 
agency  has  to  balance  within  its  own 
activities. 

The  second  form  of  fiexibility  is  the 
requirement  of  a  waiver  provision,  so 
that  if  there  is  a  need  for  an  emergency 
regulation  to  avert  some  imminent 
threat  to  public  health  or  safety,  the 
President  can  execute  a  waiver  and  in- 
stitute the  regulation.  We  are  not  trying 
to  stop  Government  or  prohibit  being 
able  to  pass  an  emergency  regulation  or 
some  kind  of  regulation  that  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  health  or  welfare  of 
the  country. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  also  pro- 
vides for  an  infiatlon  scorekeeping  to 
be  done  by  the  CBO.  We  find  now  that 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  set 
up  a  small  unit  which  has  been  measur- 
ing the  economic  impact  of  legislation. 
They  have  provided  some  useful  anal- 
yses, but  right  now  they  are  only  picking 
out  a  few  bills  and  some  with  major  po- 
tential impact  have  shpped  by. 

We  have  developed  this  year  a  work- 
able system  that  can  provide  Congress 
with  necessary  information  without  im- 
peding its  work.  On  every  bill  reported 
out  of  a  committee  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  would  indicate  promptly 
whether  it  appears  to  have  a  significant 
positive  or  negative  impact  on  infiatlon. 
If  it  has  a  significant  positive  or  nega- 
tive impact,  the  amount  of  the  impact  is 
specified  in  terms  of  both  the  dollar 
amount  and  the  potential  change  in  the 
Consumer   Price   Index. 

Third,  if  it  appears  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant positive  or  negative  Impact  but 
the  amount  cannot  be  determined 
immediately. 

Most  legislation  will  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact,  but  where  the  CBO  and  the 
administration  have  been  working  on  an 
issue  they  ought  to  be  able  to  provide  an 
estimate  right  away. 

We  know  that  we  are  part  of  the  cause 
of  infiatlon  because  we  pass  legislation. 
We  never  reaUy  look  at  that  legislation 
and  determine  whether  it  is  going  to  have 
an  infiatlon  impact  or  not.  Under  this. 


CBO  would  set  up  the  provision  and  we 
would  have  a  chance  to  see  it,  see  what 
the  benefits  are,  see  what  the  impact  is, 
positive  or  negative,  and  what  the  in- 
fluence would  be  on  the  CPI,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index. 

We  would  be  able  to  weight  that  and 
determine  whether  that  is  what  we 
should  be  seeking  in  that  legislation  or 
whether  we  should  be  looking  at  some 
other  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  10  minutes  in  opposition? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
changes  the  fundamental  nature  of  the 
way  Federal  regulations  are  adopted,  and 
the  way  substantive  changes  in  regula- 
tory statutes  are  enacted.  It  would  do  so 
without  the  benefit  of  any  hearings  on 
the  proposal  or  specific  analysis  of  its 
likely  effects.  It  is  unworkable,  it  violates 
basic  principles  of  administrative  law, 
and  it  ignores  legislative  alternatives 
that  have  been  carefully  considered  and 
adopted  by  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  proposal  may  only  be  a  part  of  a 
concurrent  resolution — and  therefore  not 
strictly  binding  on  the  President.  But  it 
strongly  encourages  the  President  to  im- 
plement the  proposal.  Congress  should 
not  be  on  record  eis  supporting  such  an 
unwise  proposal. 

First.  The  proposal  would  bhndly 
amend  a  wide  range  of  different  regula- 
tory statues. 

Existing  regulations  have  been  adopted 
by  agencies  to  comply  with  prior  congres- 
sional directions.  They  may  be  specifi- 
cally required  by  law.  New  regulations 
are  similarly  issued  to  comply  with  con- 
gressional mandates.  To  force  an  agency 
to  repeal  or  modify  one  regulation  to 
make  issuance  of  another  regulation 
possible  will  force  an  agency  in  effect  to 
break  one  law  to  comply  with  another. 

For  example,  an  energy  regulatory 
agency  such  as  DOE  or  FERC  may  be 
required  by  law  to  issue  new  regulations 
which  result  in  higher  energy  costs  and 
significant  infiatlon.  Is  the  agency  not 
to  do  this?  Or  is  it  supposed  to  do  so 
only  if  it  reduces  the  price  of  energy  in 
another  area.  Or  is  some  third,  totally 
unrelated  agency,  such  as  the  CPSC, 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
supposed  to  issue  new  rulings  rolling 
back  safety  requirements  on  cribs,  re- 
gardless of  the  requirements  of  the 
statutes  or  the  carefully  adopted  policies 
of  the  agency?  What  logic  or  principle 
should  lead  the  CPSC  to  lower  its  safety 
standards  so  DOE  may  issue  regulations 
mcreasing  the  cost  of  energy? 

The  resolution  fails  to  lay  out  any 
guidelines  or  standards  which  the  Presi- 
dent may  follow  when  choosing  between 
the  competing  policy  goals  of  different 
regulations.  The  proposal  in  effect  ad- 
vocates that  Congress  turn  over  to  the 
President  all  responsibility  for  regulatory 
policies  without  any  direction  or  orga- 
nizing principle  which  would  prevent  the 
President's  action  from  being  totally 
arbitrary  and  capricious. 


Second.  The  proposal  violates  basic 
principles  of  administrative  law. 

The  proposal  looks  to  the  President  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  net  increase 
in  the  costs  or  price  effects  of  new  regu- 
lations. Presumably  he  would  do  so  by 
telling  agencies  which  regulations  they 
will  liave  to  modify,  and  to  what  extent, 
to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  of  other 
new  regulations.  An  agency,  even  an  in- 
dependent agency  such  as  the  SEC.  would 
have  to  comply  regardless  of  the  con- 
sequences. This  would  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  such  agencies  which  Con- 
gress insisted  on  when  it  created  the 
agencies  in  the  first  place. 

The  President  and  his  small  staff  lack 
the  expertise  and  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  make  difficult  choices  among  all 
the  Government's  varied  and  technical 
regulatory  programs  in  any  kind  of  rea- 
soned or  informed  way.  Yet.  under  the 
proposal,  the  President  could  presum- 
ably act  to  balance  the  regxilatory  budget 
without  any  notice  or  opportimity  for 
the  public  to  comment — in  violation  of 
basic  due  process  and  the  procedures  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.  as 
carefully  interpreted  by  the  courts  over 
the  last  34  years. 

In  making  his  decisions,  he  could  talk 
to  one  side  or  one  vested  interest  with- 
out giving  anyone  else  a  chance  to  re- 
spond before  acting.  And  he  could  £ict  in 
the  face  of  the  expert  judgment  of  the 
agencies  which  are  supposed  to  know 
about  the  effects  and  needs  of  the  rules 
it  issues.  The  process  is  unlikely  to  result 
in  either  fair  or  well-informed  decisions. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  is  unwork- 
able. Agencies  are  unable,  without  exten- 
sive study,  even  to  estimate  the  "cost " 
regulations  will  have  on  the  economy. 
The  proposal  assumes  that  regulations 
which  impose  additional  costs  will  lead 
to  inflation.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
case,  depending  on  many  variables.  Even 
with  extensive  and  costly  study  of  thou- 
sands of  existing  or  proposed  regulations, 
agency  estimates  of  the  "cost"  of  its 
rules  are  bound  to  be  very  rough  and  in- 
exact predictions  of  the  Ukely  effect  of 
the  regulation  on  the  economy,  gener- 
ally, and  on  inflation  specifically.  The 
resolution,  therefore,  implies  a  preci- 
sion which  is  just  not  obtainable. 

Even  if  the  state  of  the  art  were  better 
than  it  is,  trying  to  balance  out  all  gov- 
ernment regulations  would  require  end- 
less studies,  delays,  and  confusion.  All 
regulations  will  be  susceptible  to  change. 
Business  will  not  be  able  to  make  its  fu- 
ture business  decisions  with  any  cer- 
tainty that  the  regulations  in  place  today 
will  be  on  the  books  1  month  or  1  year 
from  now. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  better  alter- 
natives. The  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
have  been  working  on  legislation  to  ef- 
fect across-the-board  reform  of  the  reg- 
ulatory process.  The  bill,  which  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  has  al- 
ready reported,  and  which  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  until  June  1  to  consider, 
requires  agencies  to  analyze  the  eco- 
nomic effect  of  all  the  major  rules  it  pro- 
poses. Other  provisions  require  agencies 
to  consider  the  continued  necessity  of 


existing  regulations.  This  carefully 
drafted  legislation  will  result  in  greater 
awareness  by  agencies  of  the  costs  of  its 
proposed  or  existing  regulations  without 
violating  the  basic  regulatory  statutes, 
or  basic  notions  of  due  process.  But,  be- 
cause of  the  many  problems  mentioned 
above,  the  bill  approved  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  does  not  con- 
tain the  kind  of  approach  suggested  by 
the  amendment  offered  by  S«iator 
Chiles.  The  committee  specifically  re- 
jected, by  a  vote  of  11  to  2.  a  proposal  to 
give  the  President  the  kind  of  veto  au- 
thority over  agency  regulatory  proposals 
implied  here. 

Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  this  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  is  unwork- 
able, it  is  unsound.  We  have  been  work- 
ing for  years  in  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  to  come  up  with  real 
regulatory  reform.  We  have  34  cospon- 
sors.  The  committee  voted  unanimously 
to  vote  the  bill  out.  It  is  now  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  45  days 
to  suggest  modifications.  They  have  un- 
til Jime  1. 

The  real  regulatory  reform  legislation 
should  be  on  the  fioor  at  the  beginning 
of  June.  Then  there  will  be  a  complete 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  entire  regu- 
latory process  with  any  amendments 
thereto.  We  have  been  working  for  years 
for  real  regulatory  reform  and  I  do  be- 
lieve we  will  give  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity this  year  to  have  regiUatory  re- 
form. 

The  proposal  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  be  counterproductive  and 
destroy  any  possibility  of  regulatory  re- 
form during  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port this  amendment  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor.  While  I  have  great  respect  for 
Senator  Ribicoff,  I  really  hope  it  is  what 
he  said  it  is  He  suggests  that  this  may 
be  a  dramatic  change  in  the  regulatory 
system  of  this  country.  What  I  am  afraid 
of  is  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  that  be- 
cause, if  it  is.  I  would  be  for  it  in  spades. 

All  it  says  is  that  for  1980  and  1981. 
while  this  coimtrj'  attempts  to  get  out 
from  under  economic  stagnation,  we  will 
have  zero  regulatory  increases  imposed 
on  this  economy. 

I  think  it  is  a  superb  idea.  All  Sen- 
ator Chiles  is  saying  is  while  Congress, 
the  President,  the  bureaucrats  decide 
how  they  are  going  to  reform,  the  $100 
billion  drag  on  the  American  economy  is 
enough.  He  says  there  is  plenty  of  room 
m  that  great  big  pot;  if  you  are  going  to 
pass  some  more,  go  look  at  some  that  are 
not  so  worthwhile  and  take  a  few  out. 

This  is  not  unknown  in  the  Federal 
Grovernment.  Does  the  Senator  know 
what  we  do  today  with  reference  to  air 
pollution?  We  have  a  tradeoff  pohcy  pre- 
cisely like  this.  We  say  if  there  is  dirty 
air,  it  is  dirty  enough  and  if  you  want  to 
dirty  it  any  more,  go  clean  some  up  and 
trade  it  off— a  little  bit  of  dirt  for  a  little 
bit  of  dirt. 

It  is  precisely  called  the  trade-off 
policy  in  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
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Mr.  RIBICOFF.  If  the  distinguished     lations;  second,  to  help  identify  and  co-         Is    it    the    Senators    judgment    that 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  not  what  the     ordinate    plans    for    deahng    with    any     these  regulations  about  to  be  promul- 
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Mr.  HOTJ.TNGS.  Let  me  complete  the 
thought. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  has  given  greater  or  bet- 


We  are  going  to  have  on  this  floor, 
after  the  Judiciarv  Committ>^  hsm  nn 
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Mr.  RIBICOPF.  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  yield,  that  is  not  what  the 
amendment  ol  the  Senator  from  Florida 
is  trying  to  do.  trade  off  something  in  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  What 
it  is  saying  is,  go  through  the  entire 
gamut  of  all  regulations,  whatever  they 
are,  whatever  agency,  and  trade  off  there, 
which  could  be  contrary  to  a  statute  or 
legislation  now  on  the  books.  So  you  are 
dealing  with  apples  and  oranges. 

That  is  not  what  is  being  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator.  He  is  going 
across  the  entire  gamut.  Each  year, 
some  700  regulations  are  passed  and  we 
are  trying  to  get  a  handle  on  it. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator,  the 
committee  unanimously  voted  for  the 
regulatory  reform  proposal  which  is  now 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  They 
have  until  June  1  and  I  am  sure  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  be  placing  this  on  the 
calendar  right  after  June  1,  Then  we 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  go  into  the 
entire  regulatory  reform  issue. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  I  am  sorry  I  was  misunder- 
stood. I  did  not  say  this  amendment  ap- 
plied to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  I  said  it  is  a 
workable  concept. 

When  we  talk  about  keeping  our  air 
clean,  what  we  said  is,  if  it  is  dirty,  you 
are  not  going  to  dirty  it  any  more.  We 
did  not  have  anything  more  serious  than 
this.  We  said,  if  you  are  going  to  add  to 
it,  you  take  some  out;  somebody  goes 
and  measures. 

What  I  said  was  that  that  was  very 
general,  very  vague,  much  like  Senator 
Chiles'  proposal.  But  it  worked  there.  I 
think  it  will  work  here.  He  is  only  saying 
that,  for  1980-81,  we  will  have  a  zero 
economic  impact  similar  to  the  clean  air 
rules. 

Is  that  not  correct,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Florida? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  point  that 
was  made  is  a  little  bit  strange.  In  order 
not  to  handicap  the  administration,  we 
did  not  say  that  if  you  want  to  pass  an 
environmental  regulation,  you  must  cut 
an  environmental  regulation.  If  we  had 
done  that,  I  think  there  might  be  a  lot 
of  consternation  on  the  floor  by  saving 
that.  What  Lf  you  have  to  have  another 
environmental  regulation  and  you  can- 
not find  one  to  cut?  We  said,  if  you  want 
to  pass  a  regulation,  you  have  the  whole 
Government  to  try  to  determine  where 
there  is  one  that  is  not  doing  any  good. 
where  there  is  one  that  you  can  get  rid 
of.  We  are  jiist  trying  to  allow  the  maxi- 
mum flexibility  we  possibly  could. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  is  work- 
able with  the  current  governmental 
framework. 

The  present  structure  created  by 
President  Carter  for  managing  Govern- 
ment regulations  could  effectively  imple- 
ment a  "zero  net  inflation  impact" 
policy. 

The  Regulatory  Coimcil,  created  by  the 
President  in  October  1978  includes  the 
heads  of  35  Federal  regulatory  agencies. 
The  Council's  functions  nre:  First,  to 
put  together  a  calendar  of  Federal  regu- 


lations; second,  to  help  identify  and  co- 
ordinate plans  for  deaUng  with  any 
significant  cross-cutting  regulatory  is- 
sues; and  third,  undertake  projects  such 
as  reviewing  the  cumulaiive  effect  of 
regulations  on  industries  or  sectors. 

The  Regiilatory  Analysis  Review  Group 
is  chaired  by  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisors  and  includes  the  principal  eco- 
nomic and  regulatory  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  RARG  objective  is  to  help 
agencies  better  analyze  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  regulation. 

The  OfBce  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  been  assigned  by  the  President  to 
oversee  his  Executive  Order  12044  con- 
cerning the  simplification  of  regulations. 
The  OMB  evaluates:  First,  the  clarity 
of  regulations;  second,  the  opportunities 
for  public  comment;  third,  the  consid- 
eration of  alternative  approaches  to 
regulations;  and  fourth,  the  preparation 
of  regulatory  analyses  as  appropriate. 

These  three  entities  work  together  to 
provide  a  structure  for  managing  regu- 
lations Government-wide  which  could 
implement  a  zero  inflation  impact  policy. 

The  regulatory  reform  bill,  S.  262. 
which  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
has  referred  to  statutorily  authorizes  the 
Regulatory  Council,  places  it  within  the 
executive  oflBce,  and  clearly  assigns  the 
President's  management  arrr  a  report 
and  review  responsibility  for  Govern- 
ment regulations.  The  bill  essentially 
strengthens  the  management  structure 
the  adm.inistration  presently  employs  to 
manage  regulations  from  a  Government- 
wide  standpoint. 

That  structure  could  also  be  used  to 
complement  this  policy. 

One  thing  the  bill  does  not  do:  It 
does  not  require  any  looking  at  past 
regulations. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  think  we  have 
reached  a  point,  and  I  talk  to  so  many 
business  people  every  day  who  say.  no 
one  ever  looks  at  anything  we  put  on 
the  books.  We  go  and  create  these  agen- 
cies, we  assign  them  a  mandate;  we  then 
create  another  agency.  But  nobody  ever 
looks  back  at  anything  they  do.  And 
they  do  not  look  back,  either. 

The  one  thing  this  would  do  is  re- 
quire us  to  weigh  that.  Over  this  criti- 
cal period  we  are  talking  about  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  some  handle  on 
inflation,  we  would  end  up  with  some 
kind  of  zero  impact. 

If  we  are  talking  about  sending  a 
message  out  to  the  people  that  we  are 
.serious  about  inflation  and  we  want  to 
do  something  about  curing  the  anticipa- 
tion of  inflation,  that  it  is  going  to  be 
worse  next  year  than  it  is  this  year,  I 
do  not  think  any  message  we  could  send 
would  be  better  than  to  say  we  are 
going  to  have  a  balanced  regulatory 
budget  over  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  EPA  is  about  to 
promulgate  a  series  of  regulations  con- 
cerning to.xic  wastes.  Under  the  Sena- 
tor's proposal,  he  has  an  exemption  for 
emergency  regulations. 


Is  it  the  .Senator's  judgment  that 
these  regulations  about  to  be  promul- 
gated fall  under  the  emergency  regula- 
tion, or  must  there  be  an  inflation 
impact  statement? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  an  inflation  im- 
pact statement  is  one  thing.  I  hope 
there  would  oe  an  inflation  impact 
statement  on  this,  anyway,  because  I 
think  that  helps  us  to  look  and  deter- 
mine it  is  the  best  way. 

But  under  this,  if  the  President  de- 
cided there  would  be  an  imminent 
threat  to  health,  and  it  was  necessan' 
to  act  immediately,  he  could  make  that 
certification  and  then  impose  those  reg- 
ulations without  having  to  meet  any 
other  criteria.  It  would  be  up  to  the 
President  to  make  that  determination. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  On  each  regulation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
pleasure  in  joining  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  in  supporting  this 
amendment. 

If  we  look  at  the  causes  of  inflation,  it 
seems  to  me  there  are  three:  deficit 
spending,  high  cost  of  energy,  and  over- 
regulation  of  the  economy. 

I  think  overregulation  of  this  economy, 
Mr.  President,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
first  two  causes  of  inflation. 

This  amendment,  in  a  very  real  and 
tangible  way.  will  get  a  handle  on  this 
problem.  It  is  the  best,  most  creative 
solution  to  the  problem  of  overregula- 
tion I  have  seen  in  this  Congress  since  I 
have  been  here  in  7  years. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLT.TNGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  question 
when  this  amendment  was  first  drawn 
with  respect  to  germaneness.  I  am  not 
pursuing  that.  But  that  did  deter  my  at- 
tention from  the  amendment,  thinking 
all  along  I  would  not  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Now  I  look  at  it  and  see  the  zero  infla- 
tion impact  policy,  and  how  it  is  to  be 
set  up,  and  how  it  is  to  be  administered 

I  agree,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
says,  it  is  a  needed  thing.  I  agree  with 
the  intent.  But  the  idea  of  a  central  regu- 
latory office  in  the  National  Govern- 
ment stops  me  in  my  tracks. 

Just  as  he  said,  if  we  get  an  environ- 
mental regulation  that  does  not  mean 
we  have  to  take  off  an  environmental 
regulation.  That  means  we  go  around  the 
Government  and  find  one.  and  take  one 
off  somewhere  else  that  it  is  not  needed. 

Now.  therein  is  where  we  get  the  diffi- 
culty. How  in  a  practical,  realistic 
fashion,  will  we  get  to  that,  to  the  de- 
partment of  Government,  and  re- 
ceive  

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  HOTiT.TNGS.  Let  me  complete  the 
thought. 

Receive  the  call.  In  the  letter  it  says 
we  have  an  impractical  regulation  here, 
we  have  one  that  costs  about  $500,000, 
so  we  would  like  to  take  off  a  $500,000 
regulation  from  another  department. 

How  do  we  do  that? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Very  simply.  We  have 
now  under  Executive  order,  and  we  will 
have  under  statute,  a  regulatory  coun- 
cil which  is  made  up  of  all  the  regula- 
tory agency  heads,  some  35  of  them  sit 
on  that  council. 

They  are  now  to  assess  any  new  regu- 
lations and  look  at  any  sort  of  cross  pur- 
pose regulations. 

One  thing  they  have  not  been  given 
to  do  is  to  look  at  anything  on  the  books 
now. 

What  this  would  say  is,  when  those 
35  sit  down,  they  decide,  "Look,  boys,  I 
have  got  to  have  a  regulation  here,  and 
if  you  can  have  a  place  in  the  environ- 
mental regulation  to  take  off  one,  I 
think  that  is  where  it  should  be." 

If  we  want  to  make  it  that  kind  of  bind, 
as  we  go  along,  so  every  agency  has  to 
take  one  off  in  the  agency,  I  can  buy 
that. 

But  I  do  not  think  most  people  here 
can.  I  can  stomach  that  without  any 
problem. 

I  think  that  would  give  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  a  lot  more  problems 
than  what  I  am  proposing  here. 

I  am  proposing  that  at  that  table  they 
would  sit  down  and  say,  "Look,  we  have 
to  do  something.  It  looks  like  the  regu- 
latory agenda  this  year." 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Will  the  Senator  put 
this  on  his  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes.  Right  now,  under 
the  Executive  order,  they  have  a  regula- 
tory calendar,  a  12-month  agenda  of 
what  new  regulations  are  coming  out. 

They  sit  down  and  say.  "It  looks  like 
that  is  what  we  will  need.  What  Is  the 
cost  going  to  be?" 

It  will  be  X  number  of  dollars.  All 
right,  how  do  we  find  that  cost  without 
putting  a  further  burden  on  this  econ- 
omy, without  putting  a  further  drag, 
the  $100  billion  drag,  we  have  now  placed 
on  the  economy. 

Everybody  could  sit  there  and  say, 
■QK,  I  will  put  up  this  much,"  and  when 
we  had  enough  to  cover  those  regula- 
tions, that  would  be  fine. 

We  do  that  for  a  lot  of  other  things, 
including  air  if  we  dirty  it.  Why  not  do 
it? 

We  are  so  afraid  to  put  anything  that 
will  be  a  burden  on  the  bureaucracy.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  anything  to  be  im- 
practical on  the  bureaucracy. 

Does  anybody  think  about  what  is  im- 
practical for  the  businessman,  what  is 
impractical  for  the  American  economy. 
what  is  impractical,  any  of  these  bureau- 
crats, when  he  imposes  that  regulation? 
Do  we  ever  think  for  a  minute  what  the 
heck  the  cost  will  be,  or  how  impractical 
it  will  be  for  somebody? 

I  am  ready  to  make  something  a  little 
impractical  on  the  bureaucrats,  to  make 
them  sit  down  and  determine  what  they 
have  to  take  off  if  they  have  something 
else  on.  I  think  the  American  people  are 
ready  for  that. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  cer- 
tainly, no  one  has  given  greater  or  bet- 
ter leadership  to  our  budget  process  than 
has  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  Many,  truly,  would  Uke  to  be 
able  to  go  along  with  him. 

But  I  have  to  bring  to  my  colleague's 
mind,  still  following  through,  that  there 
is  no  system.  We  have  very  little  infor- 
mation on  the  actual  cost  of  regulations 
on  the  books. 

I  remember  one  time  we  were  making 
a  talk.  They  had  a  Federal  Register.  At 
the  end  of  the  wall  were  10.000  pages. 
Now  it  is  over  60.000  or  70.000  pages. 

Take  the  oil  import  fee.  I  know  it  is 
a  tax.  But  look  at  the  Federal  Register, 
and  all  the  regulations  go. 
They  said,  'Wait  a  minute." 
One  person  said.  "That  is  $10  billion 
worth  of  regulations."  Another  said.  "No. 
just  for  the  added  personnel,  the  oil 
companies,  and  aU.  it  only  costs  about 
$10  million,  rather  than  $10  billion. ' 

So.  go  through  the  Government  and 
find  $5  million  worth  of  regulations  to 
cut  off. 

I  am  trying  to  follow  this  through  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  that  central  office. 
We  do  not  have  one  office  to  really  make 
that  decision.  We  have  not  set  it  up.  I 
want  to  be  realistic  about  this  proposal 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Will  the  Senator  yield' 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  is  estimated  that 
every  economic  impact  analysis  will  cost 
about  $250,000. 
-      There    are    tt^sands    of    regulations 
every  year.  No  one  knows  how  many  are 
on  the  books. 

What  is  sought  to  be  achieved  is  plac- 
ing all  this  great  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  President. 

But  those  of  us  who  know  how  the 
executive  departments  work  reahze  the 
President  is  never  going  to  make  those 
decisions  on  the  regulations.  He  has  got 
too  much  to  do  with  the  hostages,  with 
infiation,  with  Afghanistan. 

Some  28-  or  30-year-oId  bov  at  the 
White  House  will  make  those  decisions. 
If  we  are  dissatisfied  with  regulations, 
that  oversight  should  come  right  from 
the  Congress  and  the  committees  that 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  various  regu- 
latory agencies.  It  is  our  responsibility. 
But  what  the  distinguished  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  is  put  it  in  a  handful  of 
youngsters  in  the  White  House  to  have 
control  of  the  economic  life  of  this 
country. 

If  the  President  wants  to  do  that  him- 
self, I  would  trust  the  President.  But  we 
know  the  President  is  not  going  to  look 
at  the  thousands  of  regulations.  He  will 
buck  it  down  to  a  clerk  who  will  give  him 
a  piece  of  paper  for  his  initials. 

■What  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  after 
years  in  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, we  have  worked  to  come  up  with 
a  major  regulatory  reform  which  was 
voted  out  unanimously  by  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida had  a  similar  proposal  before  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  and  it 
went  down  by  a  vote  of  11  to  2.  He  could 
get  only  one  vote  out  of  the  committee 
to  back  him  up  to  give  the  authority  to 
the  President. 


We  are  going  to  have  on  this  floor, 
after  the  Judiciary  Committee  uses  up 
its  time  by  June  1.  the  major  regulatory 
reform.  We  have  already  worked  with 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
come  up  with  regulatory  reform  that 
has  the  backing  of  all  major  groups  In 
this  country. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator  Is  go- 
ing to  do  is  destroy,  with  this  amend- 
ment, the  work  of  that  committee,  which 
has  worked  so  hard.  The  proposals  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
have  been  voted  down  consistently,  and 
these  were  similar  proposals  in  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  wonder  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
will  look  at  the  amendment,  starting 
with  the  fifth  line: 

In  order  to  coordinate  the  aggregate  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  regulations  with  Federal 
fiscal  policy,  it  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  President  should  Implement  a  "zero  net 
Inflation  Impact"  policy  for  the  Federal  reg- 
ulations promulgated  In  the  remainder  of 
fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
policy  will  require  the  President  to  keep  an 
accounting  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  of 
all  new  regulations  which  have  a  significant, 
measi'rable  cost  to  the  economy. 

And  down  to  the  end  of  that  paragraph. 
That  is  wioat  bothers  me.  I  want  to 
get  to  the  regulations.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  about  the  businessmen's  prob- 
lems. I  have  been  on  track  for  the  last 
2  years,  and  every  week  I  have  been  hear- 
ing about  regulations. 

I  am  not  trying  to  transfer  it  in  an  un- 
realistic way  in  which  it  will  not  be 
administered. 

I  assume  this  is  limited  to  private 
corporate  entities,  business  entities.  It 
does  not  say  anything  about  State  or 
locsd  governments,  or  other  govern- 
mental entities. 

We  had  a  bill  passed  this  week  on  State 
hospitals  and  State  penitentiaries.  It 
was  filibustered,  but  let  us  say  that  those 
who  prevailed  were  in  the  right.  I  know 
what  that  budget  is  going  to  be.  I  have 
the  State-Justice-Commerce  appropria- 
tions. The  Justice  Department  is  going 
to  have  about  $30  million  to  administer 
on  the  State  institutions,  to  see  that  they 
are  clean,  to  see  that  the  individuals  are 
taken  care  of  and  that  the  personnel  is 
adequate.  It  is  going  to  be  $10  million  to 
$20  miUion.  and  that  is  what  the  budget 
is  going  to  be  next  year.  Where  are  we 
going  to  take  off  the  $10  million  in 
regulations? 

We  run  away  with  these  programs,  but 
we  talk  about  zero  impact.  I  want  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  wants  to 
do,  but  I  do  not  believe  we  can  do  it.  The 
President  would  have  no  way  to  do  It, 
He  would  have  to  be  elected  to  two  new 
terms. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  imderstand  what 
the  Senator  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HOTiT.TNGS.  The  zero  impact- 
does  the  Senator  insist  upon  that  part  of 
the  inflation  impact  poUcy?  I  Uke  the 
part  that  says,  "the  director  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  should  issue  a 
periodic  'inflation  scorekeeping'  re- 
port." 

I  think  that  is  a  good  move,  and  the 
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Initiative  taken  by  the  Senator  is  timely. 
and  I  would  like  to  follow  through  with 
th&t. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  34.  as  follows : 


Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 
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Stewart.  Boren,  Ford,  DeConcini,  Htjd- 
ntWRTOW   DtTRKIN.  Metzenbaum.  Bumpers. 


obtained  In  fiscal  year  1979  when  $1  bil- 
lion— the  amount  of  taxes  nairi  hv  .snn  nnn 


should  be  collected  by  the  Government 

so  that  we  ra.n  hpin  tr\  hnlnno*'  ntir  hiiiiirot 
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initiative  taken  by  the  Senator  is  timely. 
and  I  would  like  to  follow  throu^rh  with 
that. 

Late  one  evening,  we  adopt  a  zero  im- 
pact regulatory  policy.  I  know  what  it 
means  and  the  next  fellow  knows  what 
it  means.  But  then  we  look  at  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  all  the  regulations,  and 
we  have  no  central  ofiQce  and  no  system 
of  costing  it.  We  will  institute  all  kinds 
of  bureaucracy  and  regialations  in  order 
to  regulate,  unless  we  put  this  in  a  more 
understandable  and  supportable  context. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  if  we 
take  that  out,  we  have  nothing  left. 

There  are  two  thoughts  here.  One  is 
to  control  the  impact  of  regulations  and 
the  other  has  CBO  develop  a  scorekeep- 
ing  system.  I  like  the  inflation  score- 
keeping  and  I  want  to  have  that. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  are  en- 
titled to  have  us  speak  on  the  economic 
effect  of  regulations,  even  if  it  is  late  at 
night,  even  if  we  are  passing  some  other 
legislation  late  at  night. 

To  say  that  we  think  it  should  be  the 
sense  of  Congress,  and  that  is  what  this 
is — the  Senator  is  right;  it  is  not  a  law. 
It  is  not  binding.  It  is  not  going  to  put 
the  President  in  that  kind  of  straitjacket. 
But,  as  the  public  policymakers,  we  are 
supposed  to  set  the  public  policy.  I  think 
we  can  express  ourselves,  that  we  should 
go  the  rest  of  the  year,  1980  to  1981.  with- 
out having  an  additional  inflation  im- 
pact of  new  regulations. 

If  we  need  new  regulations,  let  us  get 
some  of  the  old  ones  off  the  books.  It  is 
a  sense  of  Congress,  and  we  are  telling 
the  President  that  should  be  the  public 
policy.  If  that  goes  too  far.  then  I  think 
Senators  should  vote  against  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsek)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kih- 
nkdy),  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovern),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Steiwis)  ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

li«r.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Presslek),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Youno)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  In  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  34.  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  106  Leg.) 

TEAS— 53 


Armstrong 

Pord 

Morgan 

Baker 

Gam 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pell 

Boschwltz 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Byrd, 

Hayakawa 

Saaaer 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Heflin 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Dan  forth 

Jepsen 

Stewart 

DeConclnl 

Johnston 

Stone 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

TaUnadge 

Dotr.eulcl 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Durkln 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 
NAYS— 34 

Zorlnsky 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Hollings 

Proxmlre 

Brailey 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Rlblcoff 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Levin 

Sarbanes 

Cannon 

Long 

Tsongas 

Church 

Magnuson 

Welcker 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Williams 

Culver 

Metzenbaum 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTTNO— 13 

Bentsen 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Muskie 

Tower 

Kennedy 

Pressler 

Young 

Leahy 

Roth 

Mathlaa 

Stennls 

So  Mr.  Chiles'  amendment  (UP  No. 
1069 »  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1070 

(Purpose:   To  Increase  revenue  assumptions 
for  fiscal  1981  by  $1  billion) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Pryor  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted   amendment    numbered    1070. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  strike  line  6  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Fiscal  Year  1981:  $613,900,000,000;" 

On  page  2.  strike  line  12  and  ln.sert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Fiscal  Year  1981     - $2.700.000,000; ■' 

On  page  3.  strike  line  4  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Fiscal  Year  1981:    -i- $  1.000.000,000;  ' 

On  pages,  strike  line  9-11  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:  "Fiscal  Year  1981  :  8926.800.000.000;" 
"Fiscal  Year  1982:  $952,800,000,000;"  "Fiscal 
Year  1983:   $967,700,000,000;" 

On  page  3  strike  line  15  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof:   "Fiscal  Year  1981:   $31,700,000,000;" 

ORDER   Of  PROCEDURE   ON   AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 


Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Sasser  tind  Mr.  Pryor 
that  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hatch,  which 
is  at  the  desk,  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness; that  there  be  a  1-hour  time  limita- 
tion on  it  to  be  equally  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form,  the  time  not 
to  begin  running  tonight;  and  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  Hatch  amendment  on 
tomorrow  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Stevens 
be  made  the  next  order  of  business;  that 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  Mr.  Stevens' 
amendment  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  form ;  and  that  one  amendment  by 
Mr.  ScHWEDCER,  one  amendment  by  Mr. 
Jepsen,  one  amendment  by  Mr.  Hxjm- 
PHREY  be  limited  to  1  hour  each,  the  time 
to  be  divided  and  controlled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  only  sequencing, 
as  I  understand,  is  the  sequencing  of  the 
Hatch  amendment  and  the  Stevens 
amendment  on  tomorrow  morning? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  or- 
der at  this  time  to  order  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Hatch. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection'  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  make  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^TID.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  frMn 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Sasser)  . 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  last 
March  18,  I  spoke  about  the  need  for  a 
resolution  that  would  express  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that:  First,  Federal  travel 
and  transportation  cost  should  be  cut  by 
.$500  million:  second,  consiiltants  should 
be  cut  by  $500  million;  and  third,  the 
Federal  Government  should  do  a  better 
job  of  collecting  Its  debts — just  debts 
owed  the  Government  by  citizens  and 
businesses. 

This  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  $1 
billion  in  expenditures  and  $1  billion  in 
revenue — thus  narrowing  the  deficit  by 
$2  biUion. 

I  was  joined  In  this  colloquy,  on 
March  18,  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor). 

COSPONSORS 

Since  March  18,  I  have  taken  the  floor 
several  times  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  initiative — the  proposed 
Sasser-Pryor  resolution.  The  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  held  several  hear- 
ings on  the  abuses  in  the  employment 
of  consultants  in  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  as  well. 

So  far,  Senators  Magnuson,  Proxmire. 
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Stewart,  Boren,  Ford,  DeConcini,  Hud- 
dleston, DuRKiN,  Metzenbaum,  Bumpers, 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Leahy,  and  Baucus 
have  joined  Senator  Pryor  and  me  as 
original  cosponsors  in  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  I  have  described. 

LEADERSHIP     OF     BtTDGET     COMMnTEE 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  (Mr.  Muskie) 
and  ranking  minority  member  (Mr. 
Bellmon)  of  the  Budget  Committee  for 
all  the  hard  work  and  long  hours  they 
put  into  the  development  of  this  budget 
resolution.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee. I  am  personally  aware  of,  and 
thankful  for,  their  hard  work  in  bring- 
ing the  resolution  to  the  Senate  floor. 

TTie  distinguished  floor  manager  and 
acting  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee (Mr.  Hollings)  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  able  and  effective  leadership  in 
moving  this  resolution  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

Btnxarr  resolution  incorporates  sasser- 

PRTOR  CUTS 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
incorporates  the  essentials  of  two  of  the 
three  major  suggestions  of  the  proposed 
Sasser-Pryor  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution. The  Sasser-Pryor  initiative  pro- 
posed a  cut  of  $500  million  in  travel  and 
transportation  and  a  $500  million  cut  in 
the  employment  of  consultants.  The  res- 
olution proposes  a  cut  of  $3.1  billion  in 
nonessential  administrative  costs,  much 
of  which,  presumably,  will  be  nonessen- 
tial travel,  transportation  and  consultant 
costs. 

BETTER  DEBT  COLLECTION 

On  March  18,  I  called  the  attention  of 
the  Members  to  the  simply  poor  job  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  in  collect- 
ing its  debts. 

Just  last  year,  the  Federal  agencies 
wrote  off  over  $1  billion  in  debts.  That 
amount  was  simply  written  off — it  just 
disappeared  from  the  books  of  the  vari- 
ous Federal  agencies. 

Mr.  President,  can  you  imagine  that? 
Now  some  quick  arithmetic  indicates 
that  amount  was  equivalent  to  the  taxes 
paid  by  500,000  Tennesseans  is  just  writ- 
ten off,  excused,  forgiven,  forgotten 
about  by  the  Federal  Government.  No 
wonder  we  have  a  hard  time  balancing 
the  budget. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  if  the  actions  suggested 
in  the  Sasser-Pryor  initiative  were 
adopted  by  the  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  approximately  $1  billion  could 
be  collected.  Consequently,  I  am  recom- 
mending that  the  amoimt  in  the  budget 
resolution  for  revenue  be  raised  by  $1 
billion  in  anticipation  that  the  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  will  adopt  the 
debt  collection  suggestions  in  the  Sasser- 
Pryor  initiative— all  of  which  I  might 
add  have  the  support  of  the  Comptroller 
General. 

The  net  effect  of  this  amendmentr— 
hopefully— will  be  the  collection  of  $1 
bUlion  in  just  debts  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment— and  a  dollar  owed  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  just  like  a  dollar  owed  to  the 
American  people.  The  fimds  could  be 
used  to  retire  $1  billion  of  the  national 
debt  or  for  other  purposes.  This  would 
be  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  that 


obtained  in  flscal  year  1979  when  $1  bil- 
lion— the  amount  of  taxes  paid  by  500,000 
Tennesseans— was  simply  written  off 
without  a  trace. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  for  the  leadership  that 
he  has  taken  in  this  endeavor.  He  has 
brought  to  the  forefront  an  issue  that  I 
think  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  certainly  the 
American  people,  should  be  aware  of  and 
sensitive  to,  especially  in  this  time  of 
budgetary  crisis  in  which  we  are  seeking 
to  find  new  sources  of  revenue  and  find 
areas  where  we  can  cut  back  expendi- 
tures without  damaging  those  programs 
that  serve  and  service  human  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
pliment the  Budget  Committee  members 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  have  done 
throughout  this  debate  that  has  been 
going  on  for  the  last  2  days  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  think  that  Senator  Rollings  has 
done  a  wonderful  job  in  very  clearly 
enunciating  some  of  the  grave  issues  that 
face  us  as  a  people  as  we  consider  how 
we  will  proceed  in  an  attempt  to  balance 
the  budget  and,  at  the  same  time,  at- 
tempt to  share  the  resources  of  this  land 
and  the  programs  that  we  have  among 
our  people  throughout  the  States  and 
communities  which  we  represent  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  did  join  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  in  a 
debate  relative  to  three  areas.  One  area 
is  the  necessary  cutting  of  $500  million 
for  fees  which  are  being  paid  to  con- 
sultants in  every  branch  of  Government 
today  by  almost  every  agency  and  de- 
partment of  Government.  I  feel,  many 
other  people  feel,  and  I  also  believe  the 
General  Accounting  OCQce  feels,  that 
consultants  are  in  areas  that  should  be 
performed  by  Federal  civil  servants,  es- 
pecially the  making  of  policy,  not  by 
people  who  have  become  known  as  the 
shadow  government,  the  unelected  gov- 
ernment— individuals  who  are  beginning, 
at  a  very  rapid  rate,  to  set  policy  for  this 
country  and  are  responsible  to  no  one. 

Another  area — and  this  is  an  area  that 
our  distinguished  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee,  has  been  a  great 
leader  in— is  the  fact  that  this  Govern- 
ment exjjends  some  $8.9  billion  each  year 
in  Federal  travel. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us  share 
the  same  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  in  realizing  that 
we  caimot  continue  to  be  this  extrava- 
gant in  the  movement  of  Federal  em- 
ployees throughout  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  area  that 
our  resolution  addressed  relaxed  to  what 
this  particular  amendment  directs  itself 
to  this  evening;  that  is,  the  collection 
of  some  $1  billion  in  debts  that  are  today 
owed  not  only  to  the  Government,  as 
Senator  Sasser  has  more  succinctly  and 
eloquently  said  than  I,  but  it  is  owed  to 
the  American  people.  Debts  of  all  kinds. 
debts  that  are  overdue  and  debts  that 


should  be  collected  by  the  Government 
so  that  we  can  help  to  balance  our  budget 
and  so  that  we  can  continue  providing 
the  services  that  are  so  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  our  people  and  fcM-  our  coun- 
try. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  particular  amendmmt 
addresses  itself  specifically  tonight  to  the 
area  of  Federal  debt  collection.  It  is  an 
area  that  has  haunted  this  Government. 
It  is  a  concern  that  has  given  us  grave 
problems.  To  be  very  honest,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Tennessee  realizes 
this,  on  one  particular  vote  in  my  first 
year  in  the  Senate  in  1979  I  did  not  sup- 
port some  of  the  concepts  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  was  supporting  at 
that  time.  But  since  then  I  have  stud- 
ied this  matter  further,  and  because  I 
have  seen  that  these  are  debts  that  are 
justly  owed  to  the  American  people,  I 
believe  we  should  encourage  the  agmcles 
and  the  departments  throughout  our 
Federal  Government  to  go  out  and  col- 
lect these  debts  and  to  bring  these 
moneys  back  into  the  Federal  Treasury 
where  they  belong. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  join  Sen- 
ator Sasser  in  this  amendment  this  eve- 
ning. I  apologize  for  the  lateness  of  the 
hour.  I  appreciate  the  courtesies  of  the 
chairman.  Senator  Rollings. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  brought  a 
fresh  approach  to  a  problem  that  many 
of  us  recognize.  This  approach  gives  us 
a  basis  within  the  budget  process  to  pro- 
pose a  5 -percent  cut  on  administrative 
costs  throughout  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments  in  Gtovemment. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Senator  Phyor's 
innovative  approach  with  respect  to 
consultant  fees,  and  bringing  it  very 
vividly  to  all  of  us  here  in  the  Congress 
and  the  public  at  large,  had  It  not  been 
for  Senator  Sasser  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee also  exposing  the  undue  amounts 
in  travel  pay,  it  would  have  been  an  un- 
realistic motion  on  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  when  he 
increased  the  2-percent  to  a  5-percent 
amount.  But  due  to  the  groundwork  and 
actual  leadership  given  by  both  Senator 
Sasser  and  Senator  Pryor  to  these 
needs,  we  reaUzed  it  was  not  just,  as  we 
call  it,  a  meat-ax  approach  but  some- 
thing which  could  be  effectuated  within 
each  of  the  departments.  We  could  see 
the  results. 

When  it  comes  to  the  debt  coUection, 
we  have  a  very  diflScult  time  assuming 
revenues  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfiQce  and  the  admlnistraticm  do  not 
yet  foresee. 

I  recognize  and  encourage  the  impor- 
tant saving  initiatives  of  the  two  dis- 
tinguished Senators.  We  will  carefully 
monitor  the  progress  made  in  increasing 
this  Federal  debt  collection  initiative.  I 
take  it  through  added  oversight  in  the 
Congress,  through  the  Departments 
themselves,  and  the  agency  awareness 
with  respect  to  these  debts  as  listed  in 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee,  with  respect  to  the 
State  Department  example,  the  LEAA. 
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the  interest  costs,  the  Geological  Survey 
and  everything  else,  In  a  very  orderly 
and  logical  way  he  has  enimclated  it 
right  down  to  a  final  report. 


GEOLOGICAL   StTRVET 

The  Geological  Survey  collects  royal- 
ties for  oil  and  gas  removed  from  Federal 
and  Indian  lands.  However,  the  Survey  is 
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Fiscal  year  1981:  — $11,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $674,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year   1983:   $747,400,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levels 
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Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $8,800,000,000. 

ifk\    Natural   Resources   and   Environment 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $273,100,000,- 
000; 

iBl  Outlays.  $243,800,000,000. 


RATIFICATION   OF  THE   GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION;  THE  FIRST  STEP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
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the  interest  costs,  the  Geological  Survey 
and  everything  else,  in  a  very  orderly 
and  logical  way  he  has  enunciated  it 
right  down  to  a  final  report. 

It  could  well  be  that  by  the  time  of 
the  second  concurrent  resolution,  which 
comes  in  another  120  days,  worldng  with 
CBO  and  the  administration,  we  can 
begin  to  reflect  these  costs. 

If  at  that  time  we  can  reflect  the  col- 
lections to  the  extent  of  $1  billion,  that 
will  be  fine.  We  would  be  the  first  to 
join  in  with  the  suggestion  and  include 
them  in  the  budget  resolution.  But  I 
think  it  is  not  quite  timely  at  this  point 
to  collect  and  count  $1  billion  at  this 
particular  moment  just  when  we  are 
starting  this  new  initiative. 

I  would  hope,  rather  than  pressing 
the  amendment  this  evening,  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  they  would  consider  per- 
haps withholding  it  and  letting  us  loolc 
at  this  in  depth  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  several  points  to  the  attention  of 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS)  to  which  he  has  already  al- 
luded. 

PUISIDBNT'S   DEBT  COLLZCTION  PROJECT 

First,  last  October  15.  the  President's 
Management  Improvement  Council  ini- 
tiated a  debt  collection  project  under  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  This  project  springs — at 
least  in  part — out  of  special  appropria- 
tions hearings  that  I  conducted  on 
March  20,  1979  on  "Improving  Govern- 
ment Debt  Collection  Operations. " 

DEBT  COIXECTION  PROJECT rNTEHlM  REPORT 

In  the  March  20,  1980  interim  report 
to  the  Management  Improvement  Coun- 
cU,  the  project  manager  outlined  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem.  There  are  23 
major  Federal  departments  and  agencies 
which  have  over  $100  million  In  receiv- 
ables each. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the  po- 
tential for  savings: 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  EXAMPLE 

The  President's  debt  collection  project 
found  that  the  Department  of  State  has 
only  full-time  employee  to  service  over 
3,000  accounts — amounting  to  almost 
$100  million  for  accounts  receivable. 

LXAA    EXAMPLE 

In  the  Law  Enforcement  Ass^-tance 
Administration,  only  4  part-time  and  2 
full-time  employees  have  been  assigned 
to  service  210,000  student  loan  accounts 
amounting  to  more  than  $150  million. 

I  am  advised  that  in  the  private  sector 
at  least  30  people  would  be  assigned  to  a 
debt  collection  effort  of  such  a  magni- 
tude. An  additional  person  would  be  em- 
ployed to  follow  up  on  every  200  to  300 
problem  or  delinquent  accounts — and  re- 
portedly the  LEAA  program  has  a  goodly 
number  of  delinquent  accoimts. 

INTEREST   LOST 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported 2  years  ago  that  $200  million  is 
being  lost  annually  because  interest  is 
not  being  charged  on  overdue  accounts. 
At  that  time  the  prime  rate  was  about 
half  of  what  it  is  now  so  the  Govern- 
ment— and  the  taxpayer— is  losing  about 
$400  million  annually  in  interest  alone. 


GEOLOGICAL   SURVEY 

The  Geological  Survey  collects  royal- 
ties for  oil  and  gsis  removed  from  Federal 
and  Indian  lands.  However,  the  Survey  is 
not  collecting  all  that  is  owned  by  the  oil 
and  gas  industry  because  of  faulty  ac- 
counting procedures.  In  addition,  Mr. 
President.  $359  million  of  the  payments 
received  in  1977  were  past  due.  Can  you 
imagine  that.  Mr.  President?  The  Amer- 
ican taxpayer,  in  effect,  provided  a  $359 
million  interest  free  loan  to  the  oil  and 
gas  industry  in  1977. 

FINAL   REPORT 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  debt  col- 
lection project  contemplates  a  final  re- 
port on  August  20.  1980.  This  will  allow 
for  implementation  of  the  recommenda- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981.  Based  on  the 
interim  report,  I  am  confident  that  what- 
ever recommendation.s  are  finally  im- 
plemented will  raise  $1  billion  in  rev- 
enues by  collecting  the  just  debts  owed 
to  the  Government  by  businesses  and 
individuals. 

CONCLtrSIOK 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  keenly  aware 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager.  Senator  Hollings,  and  I 
recognize  the  difficulty  that  Senate  con- 
ferees will  encounter  in  conference  on 
this  budget  resolution.  Consequently,  I 
am  willing  to  abide  by  the  wishes  of  our 
distinguished  chairman  and  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time.  The  amend- 
ment can  be  reoffered  at  a  later  date  as 
the  chairman  has  indicated,  during  con- 
sideration of  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution,  and  after  the  Presi- 
dent's debt  collection  project  has  made 
its  final  report. 

The  sources  for  $1  billion  in  savings 
from  improved  debt  collection  can  be 
more  clearly  defined  at  that  time. 

I  thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
floor  manager  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  understanding  on  this 
matter,  and  I  withdraw  the  amendment 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  Is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
them  on  this  matter. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    I07t 
AMENDMENT    NO.     1753 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  revenues  and  outlays 
to  permit  tax  cuts  to  encourage  produc- 
tivity) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  Sena- 
tors will  suspend,  the  Chair  will  lay  down 
the  next  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr  Pres- 
ident. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1071. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Proposed  by  Mr   Hatch 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  4.  strike 
out  through  line  16  on  page  11  and  Insert 
the  following: 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  as  follows : 


Fiscal  year  1981:  — $11,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $674,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year   1983:   $747,400,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levels 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  Increased  or 
decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:    -$11,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  — $32,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  — $66,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $679,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $745,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $824,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $605,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $674,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $747,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $0; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $0; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $0; 

( 5 )  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $927,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $963,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,005,800,000,000; 
and   the  amount   by   which   the   temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  Is  as  follows: 
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Fiscal   year    1981:    $32,700,000,000; 

Fiscal   year   1982:    $38,000,000,000; 

Fiscal   year    1983:    $42,000,000,000; 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
(October  1.  1980,  October  1,  1981.  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982,  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  major  functional  category 
are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (05O)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $173,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $204,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 
(A)    New  budget  authority,  $233,900,000,- 

000; 

*B)    Outlays,   $208,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority,  $14,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $6,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $6,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,100,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,   $8,800,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New    budget    authCMlty,    $11,400,000.- 

000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $11,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $11,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New    budget    authorltv,    $19,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $17300.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1932: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,800,000,000. 

(9 1   Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8.700.000, 0(X); 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(10)  Education,     Training,     Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (600)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,800,0(X),000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1963: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30300.000,0(X); 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $60,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,300,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 


(A)  New    budget   authority,   $91,100,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $77,400,000,000. 
(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
^"iscal  year   1981 : 

^A)    New  budget  authority.  $242,900,000,- 


Flscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $273,100,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $243,800,000,000 
Fiscal   year   1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $302,3(X),000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $270,500,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700); 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $21,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New    budget   authority.   $22,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,    $24,200,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,100.0(X).0O0; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300.000.0()0. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000, 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800) : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budgeit  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,6(X),000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850) : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

( B )  Outlay s ,  $6 .200 ,000 ,000 . 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000; 
(B)    Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981  : 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $70,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  19R2 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $71,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $71,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $76,500,000,- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $76,500,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed     Offsetting     Receipts 
(950)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.       $24,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  —$27,500,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$27,500,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$29,800,000- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,800,000,000 


(B)    Outlays.   $216,700,000,000. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^iTRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RATIFICATION   OF   THE   GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION:   THE  FIRST  STEP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  still  those  who  maintain  that  rati- 
fication of  the  Genocide  Convention  will 
be  of  httle  use:  that  this  treaty  will  not 
significantly  help  m  the  world's  struggle 
to  end  tlie  threat  of  this  most  horrifying 
and  barbarous  crime  Eigainst  humanity. 

I  do  not  argue  that  ratification  of  the 
(jenocide  Convention  will  lead  to  an  in- 
stant end  of  mass  murder.  It  will  not. 

But  neither  do  I  think  it  will  be  mean- 
ingless. 

And  I  cannot  imderstand  how  we,  as 
human  beings,  can  fail  to  lend  our  sup- 
port to  a  treaty  which  guarantees  the 
most  basic  right — ^the  right  to  live — to 
all   human  beings. 

The  U.S.  Senate  has  had  the  oppM"- 
tunity  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention 
since  1949  when  it  was  first  submitted  by 
President  Truman.  President  after  Presi- 
dent since  that  time  have  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  Senate  to  act.  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  COTnmlttee  has  re- 
ported the  treaty  favorably  four  times. 
And  over  the  years  the  list  of  supporters 
across  the  country  has  grown.  NumerouB 
civic,  religious,  professional,  and  pohtical 
organizations  have  all  endorsed  the 
treaty. 

Yet  still  we  hesitate. 

Documents  in  many  countries 
throughout  history  have  set  out  certain 
rights  and  freedoms  to  be  safeguarded 
for  their  citizens.  Our  own  country'scom- 
mitment  to  these  fundamental  righte  is 
implicit  in  such  documents  as  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  They  have  served  as  vital  tools 
for  the  magnificent  progress  we  have 
made  in  guaranteeing  the  basic  rights 
to  all  our  citizens. 

And  yet,  as  effective  as  these  docu- 
ments have  been,  their  goals  were  not 
immediately  established.  It  has  been  a 
long  and  difficult  struggle.  A  struggle 
which  still  faces  the  world  as  reports  of 
genocide,  both  real  and  alleged,  continue. 

It  is  too  late  to  save  the  already  mil- 
lions of  victims  of  this  horrible  crime 
of  genocide.  Whatever  we  do  now — it  is 
too  late  for  them.  But  there  is  one  simple 
step  we  can  take  now  which  can  start 
us  on  the  road  to  alleviating  this  most 
heinous  crime. 

What  is  that  step? 

It  is  the  ratification  of  the  only  treaty 
which  declares  genocide  a  crime  under 
international  law  and  thereby  griaran- 
tees  the  right  to  live  to  all  ethnic,  re- 
ligious, national,  and  racial  groups. 

Admittedly  this  is  only  a  small  step. 
It  will  not  work  miracles.  It  will  not  au- 
tomatically end  once  and  for  all  this 
most  horrible  act  of  genocide.  But  let  us 
remember  that  none  of  the  great  docu- 
ments of  mankind  produced  such  in- 
stant results.  Not  even  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights. 

But  they  did  shape  history  in  the  long 

run. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  can  be  true 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  which  guar- 
antees the  right  to  Uve — a  right  which 
is  inherent  in  the  basic  beliefs  of  the 
American  people. 
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We  must  give  it  a  chance,  however. 
We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 


tlghtening  pressures  Eire  further  compounded 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  restriction 
on     credit    avallabllltv.     Althmie-h     the    FRR 


NATO  allies  must  shEU'e  more  of  our  com- 
mon defense  burden. 

There    1;.   an    Increasine    awarene.<i<!   nf  th. 
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We  must  give  it  a  chance,  however. 
We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion now. 


NATION'S  ECONOMIC  CONDITION 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  Nation's 
economic  condition.  especiaUy  as  it  af- 
fects small  business  people  who  operate 
about  98  percent  of  all  companies  in 
America.  Robert  J.  Casey,  editor  of  the 
National  Small  Business  Association 
(NSB»  monthly  "Economic  Letter."  re- 
ports that  small  business  persons  have 
a  severe  loss  of  confidence  in  future  busi- 
ness activity.  NSB,  the  oldest  organiza- 
tion in  the  service  of  small  business,  has 
50,000  direct  members  throughout  the 
Nation.  Additionally,  it  represents  4  mil- 
lion more  small  businesses  through  the 
Small  Business  Legislative  Coxmcil,  com- 
posed of  78  associations,  both  national 
and  regional. 

I  was  privileged  to  have  an  article 
printed  in  this  month's  issue  of  the  "Eco- 
nomic Letter"  which  presents  my  anal- 
ysis of  how  the  Fedsral  Reserve  Board's 
tight  money  policy  is  afTecting  small 
business,  and  my  recommendations  for 
both  short-term  and  long-term  actions 
to  aid  small  business. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  my  May  Economic  Letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pro's  "ncHT  MoNTET'  Policy  Ptrriifjc 

Sqxteeze  on  U.S.  Smaix  Business 

I  By  Senator  Larry  Pressltb) 

The  present  "tight  money"  policy  of  the 

Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB)  is  putting  the 

squeeze  on  small  business   The  most  visible 

and   dramatic   effect  of  this  policy  Is  high 

Interest    rates    which    Increase    short-term. 

variable  costs.  Increased  costs  of  financing 

inventories  and  other  current  assets  reduce 

or  eliminate  profits. 

If  short-term  costs  cannot  be  passed  on 
to  the  customers,  the  small  business  operator 
18  forced  to  cut  costs  by  such  methods  as 
reducing  inventories,  minimizing  variable 
costs,  cutting  payrolls,  and  deferrfng  capital 
expenditures.  While  costs  reduction  and  effi- 
ciency are  necessary  and  desirable,  these 
forced  short-term  methods  are  Just  that — 
short-term.  If  such  short-term  methods  work, 
a  business  may  survive  for  a  while,  but  the 
coet  of  survival  must  be  measured  in  terms 
of  lost  sales  and  profits  due  to  low  inven- 
tories, lack  of  Jobs  and  Incentives  due  to  pay- 
roll cuts,  and  decreased  productivity  due  to 
deferred  capital  expenditures. 

My  Interest  in  and  concern  for  small  busl- 
nees  is  both  parochial  and  national:  As  one 
of  the  Senators  from  South  I>akota.  whose 
economy  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
small  business  and  agriculture  (often  one 
and  the  same)  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
which  has  the  responsibility  to  represent 
Interests  of  small  businesses  across  the 
nation,  about  98  percent  of  aU  American 
firms. 

Small  businesses  are  perhaps  the  most 
vulnerable  to  the  ravage  of  Inflation  and 
skyrocketing  Interest  rates  Small  business 
Is  truly  at  the  "front  lines"  in  the  economic 
battle 

Even  though  the  short-term  of  survival,  it 
pales  In  ccmiparlson  to  long-term  cost  Each 
business  must  not  only  meet  its  short-run 
expenses,  but  plan  for  the  lone-ranee  -xjllcles 
to  be  a  prosperous  going  concern.  The  belt- 


tightening  pressures  Are  further  compounded 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  restriction 
on  credit  availability  Although  the  FRB 
announced  that  "special  effort  will  be  made 
to  maintain  credit  for  farmers  and  small 
businessmen."  and  has  adopted  NSB  rec- 
ommendations to  move  in  this  direction. 
restricting  consumer  credit  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  on  small  businesses  by  reduc- 
ing credit  sales  to  customers.  The  pressures 
of  short-term  cost  reduction  and  reduced 
sales  make  long-range  viability  more  difficult 
and  are  driving  many  small  businesses  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy. 

The  prospects  for  massive  liquidations  or 
bankruptcies  of  small  businesses  are  stag- 
gering. The  employees  of  bankrupt  busi- 
nesses will  be  without  Jobs.  Suppliers  of 
bankrupt  businesses  will  lose  at  least  part 
of  their  market,  which  reduces  demand  for 
their  product  and  could  result  in  additional 
employee  lay-offs.  The  direct  cost  of  lower 
employment  to  the  government  Is  a  reduc- 
tion In  income  and  employment  tax  reve- 
nues. The  greater  cost  to  our  entire  econ- 
omy is  a  further  decline  In  productivity  by 
eliminating  many  innovative  businesses, 
leading  to  a  further  downward  spiral. 

The  serious  plight  of  small  business  re- 
quires both  short-term  and  long-range 
action.  The  Senate  Small  Business  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  have  held  hearings  on 
capital  formation  to  determine  what  course 
should  be  taken.  Because  of  the  Immediacy 
of  the  crisis.  It  Is  imperative  that  quick, 
effective  action  be  taken  by  the  Congress  and 
the  President  to  encourage  capital  forma- 
tion and  Improve  cash  flow  for  small  busi- 
nesses. Additionally,  a  moratorium  should 
be  Imposed  on  government  regulations  which 
mandate  nonprofitable  capital  expenditures 
Furthermore,  short-term,  low  Interest  emer- 
gency loans  should  be  made  available  to  help 
small  businesses  weather  the  current  crisis. 

Short-term,  emergency  actions  will  not 
be  a  cure-all  for  small  business  and  our 
economic  problems.  Long-range  actions 
must  be  taken  to  bring  Inflation  under  con- 
trol. The  FRB  monetary  policies  must  be 
coupled  with  fiscal  restraint  to  be  effective 
Although  a  balanced  budget  Is  not  the 
ultimate  solution,  it  is  a  step  In  the  right 
direction.  What  Is  needed  Is  a  substantial 
reduction  In  government  spending. 

Any  successful  long-term  economic  policy 
must  also  Include  changes  in  the  basic  tax 
structure.  Such  changes  must  be  sufficient 
to  Induce  a  higher  rate  of  consumer  and 
business  savings  and  investment.  The  cur- 
rent low  savings  and  Investment  rates  have 
adversely  affected  the  country's  productivity 
and  directly  fed  inflation  and  our  declining 
competitiveness  in  many  sectors  of  Inter- 
national trade. 

Government  spending  could  be  limited  to 
a  percentage  of  GNP.  I  cosponsored  Senate 
Resolution  380  which  would  limit  total  budg- 
et outlays  In  FY  81  to  21  per  cent  of  GNP. 
I  am  also  a  co'ponsor  of  legislation  requir- 
ing the  President  to  submit  a  balanced 
budget  each  year,  since  the  budget  process 
begins   with   the   Administration. 

Another  means  of  curbing  government 
spending  Is  for  Congressional  Committees 
to  actively  exercise  their  oversight  responsi- 
bilities on  governmental  agencies.  This  could 
take  the  approach  of  either  requiring 
stricter  standards  for  Justifying  budget  in- 
creases, or  starting  with  predetermined 
automatic  reductions  and  receiving  Input 
from  the  agencies  as  to  where  the  manda- 
tory reductions  can  best  be  made. 

Finally,  we  must  reduce  our  national  debt 
At  the  present  time.  13  cents  of  each  dollar 
requested  by  the  President  for  government 
spending  is  for  Interest  in  our  national  debt 
Such  a  high  percentage  of  "flxed  spending" 
can  and  must  be  reduced.  To  help  bring  It 
under  control,  we  must  reduce  unnecessary 
foreign  aid  and  oppose  attempts  to  raise 
the  national  debt  ceiling.  Furthermore,  our 


NATO  allies  must  share  more  of  our  com- 
mon defense  burden. 

There  lo  an  increasing  awareness  of  the 
pressures  facing  small  business.  A  growing 
consensu-j  is  forming  In  Congress  for  some 
of  the  actions  outlined  here.  The  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  and 
NSB  have  made  many  productive  recom- 
mendations, ideas  we  are  happy  to  have, 
because  they  are  the  first  step  toward  solu- 
tion of  problems. 

Recession  Has  Arrived,  Survey  Indicates; 

Some  Foresee  "Disaster" 

index  shows  loss  of  confidence  in  projectb) 

business  activity 

The  National  Small  Business  Association 
(NSB)  Inaex  of  the  Small  Business  Outlook 
has  been  v.arning  of  an  approaching  reces- 
sion since  January.  Now.  the  monthly  sun-ey 
shows  alarming  signs  that  "bad  times"  have 
definitely  arrived.  The  NSB  Index  of  the 
Small  Business  Outlook  plunged  to  43  for 
May.  a  ten-point  decrease  since  April,  in- 
dicating a  loss  of  confidence  in  projected 
business  activity. 

"Disaster" "business  is  dead" 

"help  is  needed" "I'm  going  out  of 

business."  These  are  some  of  the  grim  com- 
ments 'o\  NSB  members  who  responded  to 
the  monthly  association  survey. 

Several  NSB  respondents  used  the  word 
"disaster"  to  cover  their  opinion  of  business 
conditions.  Many  blame  their  difficulties  on 
the  government's  anti-inflation  program. 
"High  interest  rates  are  killing  us."  said  an 
Illinois  member. 

The  NSB  Index  peaked  at  64  in  May  1979. 
The  21-polnt  drop  to  the  May  1980  figure  of 
45  is  reflected  In  the  reports  of  65  per  cent 
of  the  survey  respondents,  who  say  business 
is  now  worse  than  a  year  ago.  Only  29  per 
cent  say  "better"  and  six  per  cent  say  "no 
change." 

There  were  45  per  cent  who  predicted  sales 
increases  In  May.  but  57  per  cent  expect 
:iet  earnings  after  taxes  to  decrease  during 
the  month. 

Employment  is  sliding  downward.  Forty 
per  cent  believe  there  will  be  a  decrease  in 
employment  during  May.  while  only  13  per 
cent  foresee  Increases. 

Incoming  orders  to  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers will  be  less  in  May.  according  to  62 
per  cen>.  of  the  NSB  members  polled,  (com- 
pared with  29  percent  last  month).  Only  27 
per  cent  said  orders  will  Increase. 

Thus,  the  nation's  best  leading  indicator, 
small  business  says  we  are  experiencing  poor 
economic  conditions  even  "disaster." 

The  NSB  survey  is  primarily  concerned 
with  shcit-term  projections.  It  Is  based  on 
the  percentage  of  survey  respondents  in- 
dicating an  "Increase"  or  "decrease"  In  dollar 
volume  of  sales  and  net  earnings  after  taxes. 
Ten  othri  indicators  are  registered. 

Every  part  of  America  and  every  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  are  represented  in 
NSB's  Economic  Survey. 
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REMOTE  SENSING— ITS  POTENTIAL 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  Society  of  Exploration  of 
Geophysicists  held  their  Sixth  Annual 
Pecora  Symposium  and  ExDloration  in 
Sioux  Palls,  S.  Dak.  The  theme  of  the 
program  was  the  integration  of  remote 
sensing  into  the  exploration  process.  The 
program  included  a  number  of  interest- 
ing papers  on  how  to  aoplv  remote  sens- 
ing methods,  in  combination  with  other 
more  conventional  methods,  to  manage 
our  natural  resources. 

I  have  long  taken  a  special  interest  in 
land  remote  sensing  activities.  The  Earth 
resources  observation  system  (EROS)  lo- 


new  services  in  an  infinite  number  of  areas. 

These  include  not  only  remote  sensing  of  our 

environment  and  its  resources,  but  health 

care,  communications,  computers,  energy  effi- 
ciency, and  consumer  products,  to  name  only 

a  few. 
There  are  many  more  examples  which,  on 

close   examination,   show   that   critical   new 

policy  options  were  created  by  science  and 
ijaL»yciiu».i  li^  K*-.----~ ---        technology  for  expansion,  growth  and  pro-      corporation  act. 
assessing    rangeiana    potential,      ^^.j^j^^^  ^j  ^^^  nation  and  the  vast  improve-         if  it  were  enacted  into  law,  this  second 


cated  near  Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak,,  was  es- 
tablished in  1972  as  a  receiver  and  ar- 
chivist of  satellite  pictures  of  the  Earth. 
With  the  help  of  over  400  highly  skilled 
employees,  EROS  produces  simulated 
aerial  photographs  and  maps  of  the 
Earth's  surface. 

EROS  Data  Center  has  proven  its  abil 
ity  in  assessing  rangeland  potential 
mapping  snowfall  in  the  watersheds,  and 
surveying  agricultural  developments. 
EROS  is  an  excellent  example  of  ad- 
vanced achievements  in  modem  tech- 
nology which  will  contribute  to  the  de- 
velopment of  our  natural  resources. 

The  highlight  of  the  Pecora  Sympo- 
sium and  Exploration  was  the  keynote 
luncheon  speech  given  by  our  distin 


forecasting,  communlcattons  technology,  and 
the  like.  The  list  of  Intentionally  missed 
opportunities  is  endless. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  96th  Congress, 
and  then  again  in  the  current  ftflth  Congress, 
I  introduced  a  national  aeronautics  and 
spxLce  policy  act.  As  proposed  Implementing 
legislation  fcK-  that  act.  I  also  Introduced 
an     earth    resources     information     aatelUte 


ment  of  the  well-being  of  its  citizens. 

True,  through  ignorance  or  neglect  there 
have  been  adverse  consequences  from  these 
new  technologies,  but  the  total  benefits  far 
outweigh  the  costs.  Few  Americans  would 
advocate  turning  back  the  clock;  however, 
as  we  move  even  more  aggressively  into  the 
future,  we  must  learn  from  the  mistakes  In 
Judgment  in  the  past. 

Remote   sensing,   as   a   major   component 


guished  colleague  from  New  Mexico,  Sen-  of  the  information  age  that  is  on  the  horizon 
ator  ScHMiTT.  Senator  Schmitt,  who  has  is  one  of  the,  as  yet  untapped,  technoiogi 
an  impressive  scientific  background,  has        '  '       ' 

long  had  an  active  role  in  the  effective 
use  of  our  space  satellite  system  pro- 
grams. The  speech  is  entitled  "The  Poli- 
tics of  Remote  Sensing,"  and  is  extremely 
enlightening  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
Senators  who  wish  to  further  acquaint 
themselves  with  this  subject,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  fine  speech  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Politics  of  Remote  Sensing 

(By   Senator   Harrison   Schmitt) 

This  nation  is  facing  some  of  its  toughest 

tests    as    it    moves    through    the    beginning 

decade  of  its  third  century.  Not  the  least  of 

these  tests  will  be  the  "Technology"  test. 

Will  we  develop  the  Institutional  founda- 
tions, the  national  will,  and  the  political  ma- 
turity to  use  technology  to  survive  as  a  na- 
tion, or  will  we  give  up:  throw  It  in  on  the 
greatest  human  experiment  of  all  time?  I'm 
ar  optimist  about  the  answer,  although  you 
could  question  my  sanity  for  being  so.  The 
lack  of  technological  perspective  in  govern- 
ment policy  Is  massive  in  its  proportions. 

Throughout  its  history,  science  and  tech- 
nology have  provided  the  United  States  with 
its  most  significant  new  national  policy  op- 
tions. That  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people  believe  this  to  be  true  and 
will  be  true  in  the  future  has  been  shown 
by  survey  after  survey. 

Look  at  a  few  of  the  more  obvious  ex- 
amples from  the  past:  .    .  ^       ^       ^ 

The  transcontinental  railroad  opened  up  a     ^"°"^*'  '°  ''"'''^  °"*  *""*  ^^  ^*^*'" 
continent  and  preserved  the  destiny  of  a  new         Through  information  technologies,  we  can 
nation.  ^"d  should  create  programs  aimed  at  perma- 

The  automation  of  manufacturing  laid  the  "*°'"  eventually  self -financing,  services  for 
foundation  for  our  early  economy  and  the  "o^dwlde  communications,  weather  and 
defense  of  freedom  in  two  world  wars.  ocean  forecasting,  earth  resources  discovery 

The  on-going  agricultural  revolution  not  °''  monitoring,  societal  services  like  educa- 
only  has  fed  our  people  and  spurred  their  ^'°"'  ^""^  prediction  of  natural  events  of 
economic  growth,  but  has  fed  much  of  the  ^^isMtrous  human  consequences  or  broad 
world.  scale  economic  Impact. 

The  science  and  technology  of  mineral,  oil         Through  technology  and  know-how  we  can 

and  gas  exploration  provided  the  base  for     *nd    should    help    underdeveloped    nations 

our  modern  national  growth.  create  agricultural,  health,  resource  and  edu- 

The    construction   of   the    Panama   Canal     catlonal    systems    that    permit    their    entry 

established  the  U.S.  as  the  dominant  marl-     '^to  the  20th  Century. 

time  and  trading  nation  of  the  world  as  well  In  spite  of  the  potential  of  remote  sensing, 
as  created  new  technology  for  our  Industry,  the  administration  has  advocated  the  poll- 
inn,,™  'J^f^^sslng  of  nuclear  energy,  although  cies  of  bluster  and  delay  in  Its  development 
wo™  !i  ^^^^  *  ^'^-  prevented  other  and  broad  scale  use.  The  Congress,  as  is  usual 
fnr^.  w.  °2  ,5  P''°^lde  inexhaustible  energy  in  technological  matters,  has  followed  this 
lor  mankind  If  we  are  wise  enough  to  handle     vacuous  lead. 

I  can  recall  few  examples  of  hearings 
where  a  technology  has  received  more  praise 
and  less  support  than  those  on  remote  sens- 


cal  resources  for  the  making  of  new  policy 
The  political  immaturity  with  which  our 
governmental  institutions  deal  with  this  vast 
policy  resource  is  enough  to  frost  a  chill 
pepper. 

For  example,  information  systems  technol- 
ogy. In  the  broadest  sense,  makes  it  jjossible 
to  rationally  Imagine  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  hunger,  disease,  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance in  the  underdeveloped  portions  of  the 
world.  These  four  horsemen  of  disaster  are 
rushing  down  on  mankind  and  freedom  at 
unparalleled  speeds. 

However,  for  the  first  time  in  human  his- 
tory, we  can  consider  technically  realistic 
means  of  stopping  their  onslaught  and  using 
that  capability  as  the  foundation  of  our 
foreign  policy  toward  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  foundations  for  this  new  foreign  pol- 
icy He  in  the  gathering,  analysis,  distribu- 
tion and  use  of  information.  There  is  no 
present  indication  that  our  institutions  and 
their  leaders  have  any  conception  of  what 
that  statement  means. 

The  collection  and  distribution  of  infor- 
mation on  a  worldwide  basis  via  satellite  has 
provided  a  distinct  change  in  the  course  of 
human  history.  The  most  graphic  demon- 
stration of  this  change  came  when,  on 
Christmas  eve.  1968.  hundreds  of  millions 
of  human  beings  throughout  the  world, 
simultaneously  had  a  new  thought  about  a 
familiar  object  in  the  night  sky — the  Moon. 
The  men  of  Apollo  8  were  there,  and  the 
Moon  would  never  be  the  same  for  anyone. 
Now.  we  realize  that  the  world  will  never  be 
the  same:  that  there  are  solutions  to  those 
age-old  problems  of  the  human  condition  on 
Earth     There   are   solutions   if   we  are   wise 


The  electronics  revolution  has  drawn  the 
people  of  the  world  together  with  a  poten- 
tial for  good  unmatched  in  history. 

The  vast  base  of  technology  from  our  space 
endeavors  supplies  a  continuous  stream  of 


bill,  the  "earthaat  bill",  would  provide  the 
statutory  basis  for  the  creation  of  a  commer- 
cial operational  service,  modeled  after  OOM 
SAT,  for  the  gathering  and  disseminatloo  of 
Earth  resources  information  for  botii  domes- 
tic and  foreign  markets. 

We  have  done  nothing  but  go  backward 
since  the  Introduction  of  this  legislation. 
One  has  to  wonder  If  the  introduction  of 
these  bills  was  to  blame.  I  hope  not.  In  fact, 
I  am  confirmed  In  my  belief  in  the  "earth- 
sat"  ap>proach  by  the  stumbling  move  by  the 
Carter  Administration  to  give  NCAA  interim 
responsibility  to  develop  an  operational  Barth 
resources  system  and  Its  subsequent  budget 
decisions  that  clearly  make  it  impossible  for 
NOAA  or  any  Government  agency  to  succeed, 
much  less  compete  with  more  aggressive  for- 
eign interests. 

I  am  now  cynical  enough  about  the  Carter 
Administration  to  believe  that  this  reor- 
ganization was  to  create  the  Uluslon  of  poUcy 
without  having  to  do  SLnything  substantive. 
But  before  I  sink  into  a  fit  of  d^ireeslon 
over  what  might  be,  but  now  Is  not.  let  me 
review  the  basic  foundatioins  upon  which 
the  politics  of  remote  sensing  rest. 

The  terms  "Earth  resources  information" 
and  "remote  sensing"  are  gradually  becoming 
a  part  of  our  everyday  vocabulary,  although 
not  yet  exactly  household  phrases. 

Remote  sensing  as  an  art  in  science  has 
been  around  for  a  long  time;  first  and  fore- 
most, in  the  form  of  man's  eyes.  We  are  very 
far  from  duplicating  with  instruments  and 
systems,  the  capabilities  of  those  eyes  and 
their  unbelievable  sophisticated  data  process- 
ing system  we  call  the  brain.  However,  we 
have  learned  over  the  past  decade  to  vastly 
extend  their  reach  through  satellites,  high- 
altitude  aircraft.  Increased  knowledge  aix>ut 
the  Earth  and  its  resources,  an  explosion  of 
technology  in  the  sensing  of  the  response  of 
natural  materials  to  electromagnetic  radia- 
tion, and  an  unbelievable  expansion  of  data 
processing  techniques. 

These  technologies  have  all  contributed  to 
making  visible  and  useful  that  which  was 
previously  hidden  and  wasted. 

It  is  this  extension  of  our  ability  to  use 
our  eyes  and  brain  to  observe,  integrate,  syn- 
thesize. Interpret  and  apply  which  we  have 
come  to  know  as  remote  sensing. 

The  broad  scale  use  of  the  unique  view 
of  earth  offered  by  satellites  began  in  the 
I960's  with  the  development  of  telecommu- 
nications and  weather  satellite  systems.  The 
obvious  success  of  these  efforts,  culminat- 
ing in  oomsat,  Intelsat,  and  the  world  weath- 
er watch,  wsa  based  on  the  long -estab- 
lished need  for  global  communications  and 
weather  information  In  addition,  there  was 
In  existence  a  long-established  institutional 
base  to  use  telecommunications  and  weather 
information. 

The  need  for  modem  earth  resources  In- 
formation and  the  institutional  base  to 
serve  those  needs  has  developed  slowly  In 
spite  of  the  obvious  potential  of  such  in- 
formation. Unlike  telecommunications  and 
weather  data,  remotely  gathered  earth  re- 
sources information  was  not  In  general  use 
prior  to  the  space  age  since  It  was  not 
available  except  In  the  form  of  standard 
aerial  photography. 

With  the  existence  and  ever-broader  po- 
tential of  information  from  the  landsat  and 


ing.  But  then  maybe  I  forget  other  hearings  seasat  systems,  and  the  increased  under- 
on  earthquake  prediction,  medical  research  standing  of  the  techniques  and  value  of 
space  shuttle,   energy   alternatives,   climate      data  from  such  systems,  most  people  agree 
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that  the  time  has  come  to  develop  an  oper- 
ational earth  resources  Information  service 


We  have  suffered  policy  p>aralysls  brought 
on  by  Ignorance  or,  worse,  by  calculated  In- 


We  must  reexamine  our  spending  pri- 
orities and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
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that  the  time  has  come  to  develop  an  oper- 
atloQAi  earth  resources  Information  service 

Commercial  and  governmental  applica- 
tions for  the  Information  from  an  opera- 
tional system  have  been  well  demonstrated 
Euid  reviewed  at  this  meeting.  In  particu- 
lar, the  following  major  areas  for  the  utili- 
zation of  remote  sensing  capabilities  can  be 
cited: 

Improved  agricultural  Information  and 
production  based  on  the  Identification  and 
repetitive  monitoring  of  crop  yields,  dam- 
age, and  Infestation. 

Improved  rangeland  management  and 
production  based  on  repetitive  evaluation  ol 
vegetation,  soil,  water,  and  livestock  char- 
acteristics. 

Improved  forest  products  production  based 
on  Identification  of  types  and  suitability  of 
trees  and  on  repetitive  monitoring  of  change 
due  to  natural  and  human  effect. 

Improved  water  resources  management 
through  direct  and  repetitive  measurement 
and  evaluation  of  surface  water,  and  by  geo- 
logical evaluation  of  soli  and  subsurface  fea- 
tures of  hydrological  significance. 

Improved  targeting  of  favorable  localities 
for  mineral  and  energy  exploration  and  for 
expanded  production  based  on  more  rapidly 
available  euid  higher  quality  geologic  maps, 
and  on  the  sensing  of  various  chemical  ele- 
ments due  to  their  influence  on  vegetation 
mineral,  soil,  teztural,  or  thermal  character- 
istics. 

Improved  repetitive  Identification  of  ad- 
verse changes  in  urban  and  rural  situations 
due  to  human  habitation 

Improved  monitoring  of  natural  or  artifi- 
cial environmental  changes  based  on  repeti- 
tive evaluation  using  a  wide  variety  of 
techniques 

Improved  identification  evaluation  and 
monitoring  of  marine  and  coastal  resources 

This  foundation,  plus  the  broad  policy 
benefits,  have  convinced  me  of  the  viability 
of  a  commercially-based  operational  system 
for  the  gathering,  pre-processing  and  mar- 
keting of  remotely  gathered  earth  resources 
information. 

Well-established  operational  programs 
exist  in  telecommunications  and  weather- 
forecasting  The  presently  operational  en- 
tities of  these  programs  are,  respectively 
In  the  comsat/lntelsat  and  NOAA/world 
weather  watch  organizations. 

These  two  types  of  activity  illustrate  sev- 
eral of  the  organizational  and  management 
options  available  in  the  development  of  an 
operational  earth  resources  Information  sys- 
tem. Yet.  the  Umted  States  has  not  mean- 
lni-;fully  come  to  grips  with  how  It  will  reap 
the  economic  and  political  advantages  of  this 
technology  it  Introduced  to  the  world 

As  with  telecommunications,  the  potential 
advantages  in  the  use  of  earth  resources  in- 
formation lie  in  both  the  commercial  and 
public  sectors.  This  fact  indicates  to  me  that 
the  operational  management  of  an  earth  re- 
sources Information  system  should  be  or- 
ganized as  an  Investor-owned,  regulated 
corporation,  modeled  after  the  successful  ex- 
perience with  Comsat  in  the  telecommunica- 
tions field. 

Unfortunately,  the  politics  of  remote  sens- 
ing in  the  United  States  have  not  come  of 
age.  It  appears  we  are  doomed.  If  present 
trends  are  allowed  to  continue,  doomed  to 
stumble  along  in  costly  bureaucratic  reorga- 
nization, one  tape  recorder  away  from  having 
nothing  to  reorganize  for,  while  other  na- 
tions steal  the  technological  march. 

While  other  nations  move  forward,  we  in 
Washington  debate  whether  Industry  is  suf- 
ficiently committed  While  we  debate.  Indus- 
try waits  instead  of  moving  forward  anyway 
While  landsat  goes  belly-up.  we  debate  the 
value  of  N08S  to  the  Defense  Department, 
the  value  of  thematic  mapping,  and  the 
value  of  stereo. 


We  have  suffered  policy  paralysis  brought 
on  by  Ignorance  or.  worse,  by  calculated  In- 
decision in  fear  of  both  free  enterprise  and 
technology.  The  rapid  cure  for  this  paralysLs 
exists,  but  the  medicine  of  constructive  ac- 
tion la  too  strong  for  the  advocates  of  the 
decline  of  our  national  fortunes. 

It  is  up  to  to  you,  in  Government  and  out, 
individual  companies  and  in  geosat.  Indi- 
vidually and  together,  to  work  in  the  politi- 
cal system  to  force  this  medicine  on  our 
collective  leadership. 

I  hope  that  you  will  help  me.  help  your- 
selves, convince  this  great  country  that  Its 
golden  age  Is  ahead  and  that  information 
technology  is  part  of  that  age.  Get  Involved 
Stay  involved. 


OUR  AILING  ECONOMY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
statement  that  you  will  not  get  any  ar- 
guments on  in  the  United  States  today 
is  that  something  has  to  be  done  about 
our  ailing  economy.  Rarely  does  a  week 
go  by  when  we  are  not  shaken  by  an- 
other economic  indicator  gone  wild.  In 
the  last  month,  we  have  had  to  face 
squarely,  for  the  first  time,  the  prospect 
of  20  percent  inflation  and  20  percent 
interest  rates. 

Our  economic  problems  have  many 
causes.  There  are  not.  nor  will  there  be, 
any  easy  answers  to  them.  It  is  tempting 
to  throw  up  our  hands  in  frustration  and 
predict  that  we  have  lost  our  direction 
and  drive,  that  we  have  reached  our  peak 
and  had  better  brace  ourselves  for  a  long 
and  painful  decline. 

I  am  not  so  pessimistic.  Steven  Muller, 
the  distinguished  president  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  has  a  different 
theory.  He  thinks  that  the  United  States 
is  on  the  threshold  of  maturity,  not  se- 
nility. After  years  of  unlimited,  almost 
unconscious,  growth  in  both  government 
and  the  private  sector,  we  are  gangly  and 
awkward,  and  we  must  adjust  to  these 
new  dimensions. 

Adapting  to  these  changes  is  the  task 
that  faces  our  Nation.  Business,  because 
of  its  instinct  for  survival,  has  begtm  to 
discover  ways  to  cope  with  the  changes. 
The  Government,  effectively  without 
competition,  has  been  slower  to  recog- 
nize the  need  to  conform  to  these  new 
standards. 

Limited  growth  is  the  issue  that  we 
must  focus  on  as  we  consider  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget.  A  general  agreement 
has  been  reached  that  we  must  balance 
the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  offered  its  budget 
recommendation.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86.  for  a  balanced  budget. 
This  mark  sets  outlays  and  revenues  at 
$612.9  bUllon.  with  no  surplus  or  deficit. 

While  many  of  us  do  not  agree  with 
the  figures  that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  recommended.  I  recognize  that  they 
have  made  many  difflcult  decisions  and 
commend  them  on  their  initiative.  They 
have  given  us  a  framework  within  which 
to  begin  our  debate,  and  they  have  made 
one  point  clear:  that  a  balanced  budget 
will  entail  spending  cuts.  It  will  require 
tightened  belts  for  everyone,  and  the 
elimination  of  programs  for  a  few.  Our 
challenge  is  to  target  Federal  spending 
to  the  most  critical  areas  and  to  end 
shortsighted,  inefficient  programs. 


We  must  reexamine  our  spending  pri- 
orities and  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  our  changing  society.  Our 
job  is  not  to  support  the  individual 
members  of  society — we  do  not  have  the 
means,  nor  should  we  have  the  inclina- 
tion, to  do  so.  The  Grovemment's  role  is 
to  lead  our  society  as  a  whole,  promoting 
a  strong  country  which  in  turn  will  allow 
the  American  people  to  help  themselves. 
A  thriving  private  sector  will  have  low 
unemployment,  high  productivity. 

Our  country  needs  leadership  that  will 
so  challenge  the  people  that  they  will 
make  the  demands,  the  sacrifices,  and 
the  changes  that  will  revitalize  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  our  job  to  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  do  their  job — to  save  and  invest 
so  business  can  modernize  and  expand; 
to  explore  new  domestic  and  interna- 
tional markets;  to  develop  new  technol- 
ogy, and  to  conserve  energy.  Programs 
that  will  promote  these  goals — that  will 
foster  an  economic  climate  in  which 
American  private  enterprise,  and  thus 
all  Americans,  can  thrive — must  be 
stressed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  emphasize 
programs  that  invest  in  the  future  of  our 
society,  ones  that  educate  the  young, 
protect  our  environment,  and  promote 
and  protect  the  human  rights  of  all  our 
people. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  that  lies  before 
us.  But,  it  is  one  that  we,  as  the  servants 
of  the  United  States,  must  tackle  with  a 
clear  knowledge  of  our  goals  for  the 
coming  decade. 


TAX  REVOLT  HALL  OF  FAME 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  some  day 
soon,  when  the  American  taxpayers  re- 
gain operational  control  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, a  new  museum  will  be  erected 
down  on  the  Mall,  among  all  the  other 
Smithsonian  buildings.  It  will  be  the  Tax 
Revolt  Hall  of  Fame,  and  the  first  hero 
to  be  enshrined  therein  will  be  Paul 
Craig  Roberts,  one  of  the  straight-think- 
ing bold  believers  who  launched  our  con- 
temporary tax  revolt. 

My  definition  of  revolution  is  Dr.  Rob- 
erts and  a  typewriter.  Through  the  sheer 
force  of  his  ideas  and  argumentation,  he 
has  taught  many  of  us — not  many 
enough,  sad  to  say — to  see  what  has 
been  right  there  before  our  eyes  all 
along.  He  has  insisted,  against  the  cruel 
orthodoxy  that  dominates  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
that  America's  economic  future  can  be 
prosperity  and  growth,  not  retraction 
and  self-denial. 

The  economists  call  Dr.  Robert's  ideas 
supply  side  theory.  I  call  it  common- 
sense.  It  has  been  the  basis  for  some  of 
the  most  important  legislative  initiatives 
in  the  last  two  Congresses.  It  under- 
lies the  groundswell  of  sentiment  in  fa- 
vor of  tax-rate  reduction.  It  is,  in  these 
times  of  grim  economic  statistics  and 
puny  economic  programs,  our  last,  best 
hope  to  get  America  back  on  the  track 
again,  back  on  the  high  road  to  its  des- 
tiny. 

But  this  Is  not  a  speech  about  tax  cuts 
It  is  both  a  tribute  and  a  welcome.  For 
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while  giving  Craig  his  due,  I  am  pleased 
to  announce  that  he  is  returning  to 
Washington  from  his  recent  post  as  as- 
sociate editor  and  columnist  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  has  been  appointed 
senior  fellow  In  political  economy  at  the 
Georgetown  University  Center  for  Stra- 
tegic and  International  Studies,  where 
he  joins  the  company  of  other  senior- 
scholars  who  include  Henry  Kissinger 
and  James  Schlesinger. 

It  is  good  to  have  Craig  return  to  the 
scene  of  the  crimes.  The  crimes,  that  is, 
of  escalating  taxes,  hideous  inflation, 
rigged  Federal  budgets,  and  worsening 
unemployment:  the  entire  Utany  of  woe 
that  has  resulted  from  perverse  misman- 
agement of  our  economy. 

It  will  be  even  better  to  have  his 
counsel  and  leadership  in  our  future  ef- 
forts to  set  things  straight:  To  remove 
the  burden  of  Big  Brother  from  the 
backs  of  the  American  workers,  to  keep 
the  greedy  hand  of  Government  out  of 
the  purses  of  housewives  and  the  pock- 
etbooks  of  retirees. 

I  will  not  speculate  as  to  the  further 
future.  But  just  as  I  am  confident  of  the 
good  sense  of  the  American  people,  just 
as  I  am  convinced  of  the  merits  of  their 
lax  revolt,  so  too  am  I  certain  that  the 
November  elections,  and  decisions  made 
subsequent  thereunto,  will  bring  Dr. 
Roberts  the  sweetest  triumph — what 
John  Greenleaf  Whlttier  called  "the  safe 
appeal  of  Truth  to  Time." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  and 
take  considerable  pride  in  sharing  with 
my  colleagues  the  press  release  from  the 
Georgetown  University  Center,  an- 
nouncing Dr.  Roberts'  appointment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Wall  Street  Journal  EnrroR  Joins  C8I8 

Washington.— Dr.  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  As- 
sociate Editor  of  the  editorial  page  and  col- 
umnist of  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  has  been 
appointed  Senior  Fellow  In  Political  Econ- 
omy at  the  Georgetown  University  Center 
for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  ef- 
fective June  1.  according  to  C8I8  Chairman 
Dr.  David  M.  Abshlre. 

Dr.  Roberts  brings  to  his  new  Center  post 
a  broad  experience  In  national  politics  and 
international  economics.  Prior  to  Joining 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dr.  Roberts  served 
as  Chief  Economist  with  the  Minority  Staff 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
as  Economic  Counsel  to  Congressman  Jack 
Kemp.  He  also  served  as  a  staff  associate 
with  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations.  In  the 
Senate,  he  acted  as  Economic  Counsel  to 
Senator  Orrln  Hatch.  Dr.  Roberts  helped 
manage  the  tax  cut  movement  In  the  Con- 
gress during  1975-78  and  drafted  the  origi- 
nal version  of  what  became  known  as  the 
Kemp-Roth  bUl. 

Dr.  Roberts  will  also  serve  as  a  contribut- 
ing editor  of  Harpers  Magazine.  He  has  had 
a  number  of  academic  appointments  includ- 
ing the  Hoover  Institution  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  New  Mexico,  and 
ueorge  Mason  University.  He  is  the  author 
or  two  books  and  has  been  published  widely 
in  a  number  of  professional  and  popular 
journals.  Dr.  Roberts  holds  an  undergradu- 
a^  degree  from  the  Georgia  Institute  of 
lechnology  and  has  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Berkeley,  and  Merton 


College,  Oxford,  as  well  as  the  University 
of  Virginia  from  which  he  holds  a  Ph.D.  in 
Economics. 

Dr.  Abshlre.  in  announcing  the  appoint* 
ment,  said:  "Dr.  Roberts  brings  to  the  Cen- 
ter a  unique  combination  of  strong  eco- 
nomic scholarship,  practical  legislative  ex- 
perience, and  an  established  record  of  com- 
munications outreach.  With  the  continuing 
distress  in  the  domestic  and  international 
economic  picture,  his  presence  at  CSIS  will 
substantially  strengthen  the  Center's  con- 
tribution In  that  key  policy  area.  He  was 
instrumental  in  causing  a  shift  In  the  focus 
of  econonUc  policy  towards  the  supply  site 
of  the  economy,  and  hence  will  bring  new 
insights  to  our  work." 


CONGRESSMAN'S    1943    PREDICTION 
CAME  TRUE 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
all  know  the  tremendous  problem  facing 
the  United  States  in  being  so  dependent 
on  foreign  sources  for  our  oil.  There  is 
today  in  the  Washington  Post  an  article 
written  by  one  of  our  colleagues  who  is 
at  the  forefront  now  of  the  crisis  with 
which  we  are  confronted,  and  who  has 
been  a  veritable  voice  crying  in  the  wil- 
derness for  many  years  relating  to  the 
problem  confronting  this  country  today, 
having  foreseen  these  difficulties  ap- 
proaching many  years  ago. 

This  article  to  which  I  refer  alludes 
to  a  speech  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  West 
■Virginia  <Mr.  Jennings  Randolph).  I 
would  like  to  quote  from  just  one  por- 
tion of  that  address : 

In  the  future  we  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
pend on  the  importation  of  oil  from  any 
foreign  country,  even  though  it  may  appear 
to  be  a  very  friendly  one  now  for  then 

a  major  portion  of  our  economy  could  be 
subjected  to  the  whims  and  control  of  out- 
side powers.  Unless  we  have  our  own  sources 
of  gasoline  and  oil.  in  time  of  peace  we 
might  be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 
And.  if  supplies  are  cut  off  In  time  of  war. 
our  entire  military  machine  would  be  help- 
less. 

Mr.  President,  that  speech  was  made 
by  Senator  Jennings  Randolph  in  the 
year  1943.  37  years  ago.  when  he  was  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  of 
Wednesday,  May  7,  1980,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  7.  1980] 

Congressman's   1943  Prediction  Came  TRtrx 

(By  Lance  Gay) 

(In  the  future  we  will  not  be  able  to  de- 
pend on  the  Importation  of  oil  from  any 
foreign  country,  even  though  It  may  appear 
to  be  a  very  friendly  one  now  ...  for  then 
a  major  portion  of  our  economy  could  be 
subjected  to  the  whims  and  control  of  out- 
side powers.  Unless  we  have  our  own  sources 
of  gasoline  and  oil.  in  time  of  peace  we  might 
be  forced  to  pay  exorbitant  prices.  And,  If 
supplies  are  cut  off  in  time  of  war,  our  entire 
military  machine  would  be  helpless.) 

The  speaker  was  then-Rep.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. D-W.  Vn. 

The  date  of  the  speech:  1943. 

In  a  career  that  has  spanned  the  last  half- 
century,  no  one  has  been  more  of  an  advo- 
cate of  coal  than  Randolph — the  last  serving 


member  of  Congress  who  was  sworn  In  with 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  1933. 

Randolph  says  he's  not  gloating  and  gleeful 
that  what  he  said  in  1943  has  come  true.  He 
said  he's  worried  about  the  state  of  affairs 
in  which  the  United  States  now  finds  itself. 
"Now  at  long  last,  we  realize  what  the 
situation  Is  when  the  nations  annual  payout 
Is  over  $90  billion  lor  foreign  oU."  he  said. 
"But  Its  not  the  balance  of  payments  situa- 
tion alone.  That  just  points  to  the  tragedy. 
The  tragedy  is  the  price  we  pay  Is  the  price 
they  tell  us.  and  the  amounts  they  receive 
are  the  amounts  they  tell  us" 

During  World  War  II,  West  VlrglnU  was 
the  dominant  coal -producing  state  in  the 
nation,  and  Randolph  was  Interested  in 
pushing  the  home-state  product  in  Wash- 
ington. 

So  it  was  that  in  1943  Randolph  emerged 
as  the  admittedly  enthusiastic  prime  House 
sp>on«or  of  legislation  that  set  up  demonstra- 
tion plants  using  German  technology  to 
prove  that  coal  could  be  turned  Into  gasoline. 
With  German  U-boats  spotted  off  the  coast 
of  New  England.  Randolph  said  he  wanted  to 
dramatize  the  need  to  develop  domestic  al- 
ternative gasoline  supplies  in  case  foreign 
petroleum  supplies  were  cut  off  and  in  addi- 
tion for  use  in  the  post-war  aviation  In- 
dustry. 

"A  dark  cloud  on  the  horizon  of  vastly  in- 
creased air  transportation  Is  the  recent  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  discovery  of  new  petro- 
leum pools.  '  he  wrote  In  an  article  published 
by  Aero  Digest  in  1944. 

And  so  It  was  that  Randolph  took  part  "In 
the  first,  and  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
find  out.  the  only  aircraft  flight  In  which 
passengers  have  flown  In  the  United  States 
using  synthetic  fuel." 

Using  40  gallons  of  gasoline  converted  from 
coai  at  the  Bureau  of  Mines  demonstration 
plant  and  with  a  friend  at  the  controls,  Ran- 
dolph fiew  175  miles  from  Morgantown. 
W.  Va..  to  Washington's  National  Airport  in 
November  1943. 

"I  don't  think  it  was  a  gimmick.'  Ran- 
dolph recalled.  "It  certainly  was  not  a 
dramatic  event.  .  .  But  I  did  think  it  might 
be  a  catalyst  for  the  development  of  coal  into 
gasoline,  and  it  proved  that  we  could  do  it." 
The  filght  of  the  "first  coal -gasoline  plane" 
was  accorded  three  paragraphs  in  the  editions 
of  the  Evening  Star  that  day  The  project 
gradually  petered  a'way  with  the  end  of  the 
war  and  the  disappearance  of  the  U-boats 
from  the  coastline 

"It  Just  sort  of  went  away."  said  Randolph. 
So  did  Randolph,  turned  out  of  office  In 
1946  with  the  post-war  Republican  landslide 
But  since  he  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  as 
a  senator  in  1968.  Randolph  resumed  with 
a  vengeance  his  efforts  to  boost  coal  produc- 
tion and  utUlze  the  various  possibilities  for 
coal,  partly  In  an  effort  to  dig  the  coal  In- 
dustry out  of  its  deep  post-war  depression 
and  bring  Jobs  back  to  Appalachla 

Without  a  domestic  fuels  and  energy  policy, 
he  said  that  year,  "each  year  of  delay  brings 
us  closer  to  disaster." 

But  his  co€U  boosterlsm- — more  often  than 
not  couched  In  the  politically  smooth  argot 
used  on  the  Senate  floor — was  largely  dis- 
missed on  Capitol  Hill  and  in  the  'White 
House  His  letters  on  the  Issue  to  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  1968  were  side-tracked  by 
the  domestic  counsel's  office  In  1970  Nixon 
refused  to  endorse  Randolph's  idea  of  creat- 
ing a  national  energy  commission. 

Today  at  age  78  and  West  'Virginia's  senior 
senator.  Randolph  says  it's  "a  tragic  irony" 
that  the  United  States  has  not  turned  faster 
to  coal. 

Now,  in  what  is  probably  his  last  term 
in  office.  Randolph  said  that  Americans  have 
awakened  to  the  realisation  that  com- 
placency over  energy  for  the  future  has 
bartered  away  the  country's  independence 
and  security. 
"We  did  wait,  we  floundered,  jres."  he  said. 
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"But  all  I  want  Is  to  see  s(»nethlng  done 
that's  Imperative  be  done.  .  .  .  Coal  is 
fraught   with    problems.    I   culmlt   and.    yes. 


tlve  service  legislation;  and  finally.  It  rec- 
ommends a  study  and  eventual  adoption  of 
national  service. 


Of  every  100  enlistees  In  the  Army  who 
have  been  paid  enlistment  bonuses  only  16 
reenllst.  compared  with  14  for  all  first-term 
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to  respond  to  world  events.  The  Secretary  of 
State.  Mr.  'Vance,  usually  takes  a  different 


We  get  In  trouble  In  the  world  when  we 
are  weak — or  when  we  are  perceived  to  be 


of  State,  we  know  better  than  does  any- 
one else  how  fortunate  the  President  is 
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"But  all  I  want  Is  to  see  something  done 
that's  Impntttlve  be  done.  .  .  Coal  is 
fraught  with  problems.  I  admit  and.  yes. 
I'm  dissatisfied  that  we  haven't  done  it 
sooner.  But  there  are  some  areas  that  it  can 
be  done  and  done  now.  and  we  can  do  It. 

"World  events  have  moved  In  on  us.  de- 
scended upon  us.  But  I  have  no  doubt  now 
there  is  a  commitment  to  using  coal,  syn- 
fuels,  oil  shales,  forestry  I  believe  now.  In 
this  yeair  of  1980.  the  frsuneworlt  is  being 
put  In  place  of  an  energy  strategy  that  repre- 
sents a  commitment  to  this  country." 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  a  footnote  to  the  distin- 
Kuished  Senator  from  Kentucky  in 
speaking  on  behalf  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Randolph.  Indeed.  I  would 
like  to  say  he  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  the  freshman  class  of  the  Senate,  and 
his  vigor  and  patience  today  are  every 
bit  as  good  as  they  were  years  ago. 


MINUTEMAN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.. 
delivered  a  speech  to  the  Department 
of  Virginia  Reserve  OflBcers  Association. 
In  that  address.  Senator  Byrd  pointed 
to  the  many  troubles  our  Nation  has 
encountered  in  recent  years  as  a  result 
of  the  many  flawed  policies  of  the  Car- 
ter administration.  In  fact,  he  stated 
that  in  his  view,  the  United  States  cur- 
rently had  no  foreign  policy,  but  in- 
stead had  "...  vacillation  and  weak- 
ness, twists  and  turns;  courting  adver- 
saries and  discounting  friends:  speak- 
ing boldly  then  capitulating." 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Byrd  pointed 
not  only  to  the  problems  we  face  but  to 
potential  solutions.  He  listed  five  im- 
portant steps  on  the  road  to  restoring 
America's  strength  and  confidence  and 
its  prestige.  The  first  was  to  strengthen 
and  revitalize  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
last  was  to  strengthen  our  economy. 

I  believe  Senator  Byrd's  thoughts  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  and.  for  that  purpose. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Senator  Byrd's  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

MlMUTEMAK    or    THB     YEAR     AWAM) 

The  number  one  problem,  as  I  see  It.  facing 
the  Armed  Services,  both  in  the  reserve  com- 
ponents and  active  forces,  Is  manpower  I 
wa«,  therefore,  very  encouraged  to  learn  that 
the  Virginia  Reserve  Officers  Association  has 
taken  a  lead  in  facing  that  Issue  by  adoption 
of  a  very  explicit  military  manpower  resolu- 
tion at  lt«  conference  In  Norfolk  on  January 
28  of  this  year. 

I  received  a  copy  of  the  resolution  soon 
after  it  was  adopted  by  the  ROA  National 
Council  in  Waahington  on  George  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  February  22. 

That  date  was  highly  appropriate.  The 
great  mUitary  geniua  of  General  Washington 
was  not  so  much  his  ability  to  win  battles  but 
rather  hla  ability  to  inspire  and  hold  together 
an  Army  under  difficult  circumstances.  We 
need  a  similar  brand  of  leadership  today 

The  thesis  of  the  ROA  resolution  is.  as  you 
know,  three  fold.  First,  It  proposes  a  recon- 
stltution  of  the  selective  service  machinery 
second,  it  suggests  revision  of  existing  selec- 


tive service  legislation:  and  finally,  it  rec- 
ommends a  study  and  eventual  adoption  of 
national  service. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Manpower  and  Personnel,  I  have  been  re- 
quired to  study  in  detail  the  manpower  and 
personnel  problems  of  the  three  Services. 
Some  time  ago,  I  became  convinced  that,  at 
a  minimum,  we  should  return  to  selective 
service  registration. 

More  than  a  year  ago,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  require  the  relnstltutlon  of  selective  serv- 
ice registration  My  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  but  has  not 
become  law.  Nevertheless,  the  President  has 
adopted  at  least  part  of  the  plan  I  then  rec- 
ommended. 

However,  the  President  included  in  his  rec- 
ommendation a  proposal  that  young  women 
as  well  as  men  be  required  to  register. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
and  Personnel  defeated  the  Presidents  pro- 
posal for  the  registration  of  women  by  a  vote 
of  5  to  2.  In  my  Judgment,  that  part  of  the 
President's  plan  which  Involved  women  is.  as 
a  practical  matter,  dead. 

Even  the  President  agrees  that  women  have 
no  role  In  combat,  and  since  the  main  pur- 
pose of  selective  service  Is  to  obtain  ade- 
quate manpower  for  combat,  there  Is  no  log- 
ical reason  to  cause  young  women  to  register 
for  possible  conscription. 

And  at  this  stage  there  should  be  no  doubt 
that  manpower  and  personnel  problems  have 
Indeed  reached  a  crisis  level. 

I  recently  asked  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  provide  data 
on  first-term  enlistments  and  on  the  enlist- 
ment bonus  program. 

The  information  I  subsequently  received 
discloses  some  Interesting  and  perhaps  un- 
expected facts. 

Of  100  individuals  enlisting  in  the  Army 
this  year,  29  are  not  expected  to  complete 
the  first  two  years  of  service.  Many  others 
are  expected  to  leave  service  after  two  years 
but  before  completion  of  a  full  term  of  en- 
listment. Based  on  data  from  the  most  re- 
cent eUglble  year  group  of  first-term  enlistees 
only  17  of  100  will  reenllst. 

The  Navy  loses  24  enlistees  of  every  100  In 
the  first  two  years  of  service,  and  In  the  Ma- 
rines. 2S  are  gone  before  the  expiration  of 
the  same  Initial  time  period.  Reenllstment 
rates  In  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  are 
also  poor.  Only  11  percent  of  Marine  first- 
termers  reenllst  and  22  percent  of  Navy 
first-termers  elect  another  totir. 

In  the  Air  Force,  the  situation  Is  not  much 
better.  21  airmen  out  of  a  100  are  out  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  two  years  of  serv- 
ice. Only  22  airmen  out  of  100  decide  on  a 
second  tour. 

These  statistics  are  more  than  disturbing. 
They  are  evidence  that  discipline  and  morale 
in  the  all-volunteer  force  do  not  equate  with 
discipline  and  morale  In  the  military  before 
the  all-volunteer  concept  was  adopted. 

The  statistics  also  suggest  that  the  re- 
cruiting process  is  not  producing  adequate 
numbers  of  Individuals  suited  for  military 
service. 

Finally,  the  high  losses  of  first-term  en- 
listees cause  an  enormous  loss  of  defense 
funds  and  force  unnecessary  reductions  in 
the  Invesment  of  defense  dollars  in  badly 
needed  weapons  and  materiel. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  all-volunteer 
force  concept,  personnel  cost,  as  a  proportion 
of  defense  cost,  has  grown  steadily  and  has 
steadily  eaten  away  at  the  muscle  of  our 
not-so-well  armed  forces. 

Corrective  actions  have  been  attempted. 
The  enlistment  bonus  program  Is  a  prime 
example. 

If  the  payment  of  enlistment  bonuses  made 
a  significant  contribution  to  maintaining 
manning  levels  in  the  military  forces,  then 
perhaps  bonus  costs  could  be  Justified,  The 
facts  indicate  otherwise. 


Of  every  100  enlistees  In  the  Army  who 
have  been  paid  enlistment  bonuses  only  16 
reenllst,  compared  with  14  for  aU  first-term 
enlistees.  The  attrition  rate  of  first-term 
bonus  recipients  in  only  slightly  better  than 
the  rate  of  attrition  among  enlistees  who 
are  not  paid  a  bonus. 

The  same  basic  patterns  hold  true  in  the 
Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps. 

Enlistment  bonuses  were  authorized  ini- 
tially for  three  categories  in  the  three 
Services. 

The  bonus  program  has  mushroomed  In  ex- 
pense and  scope  far  beyond  what  was  origi- 
nally Intended  and  far  beyond  the  basis  on 
which  the  program  was  first  accepted  by 
Congress. 

I  must  say  finally  that  Reserve  com- 
ponents, although  they  too  have  substantial 
problems,  are  In  relative  terms  a  distinct 
asset  to  the  Armed  Services.  Reserve  com- 
ponents provide  a  readUy  deployable  mobil- 
ization force  of  critical  value  and  of  relative- 
ly low  cost. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  Reserve 
components  are  often  slighted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  annual  budget  sub- 
mission of  that  Department. 

As  many  of  you  know.  Reserve  compo- 
nents now  possess  less  than  70  percent  of  the 
basic  equipment  authorized  to  Reserve  imlts 
by  Tables  of  Organization  and  Equipment. 
The  shortfall  exceeds  some  *3  billion  dollars 
In  authorized  but  not  supplied  weapons, 
vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other  materiel. 

Inasmuch  as  Reserve  components  are  fully 
expected  to  fulfill  wartime  missions  upon 
mobilization.  Reserve  component  units 
should  be  fully  supported  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  should  not  be  left  more 
or  less  to  fend  for  themselves. 

I  need  not  explain  to  those  assembled  to- 
night that  the  primary  peacetime  mission 
of  the  Reserve  Is  preparedness  for  war.  No 
other  purpose  can  Justify  the  expense  of  Re- 
serve forces  to  taxpayers  nor  the  many  hours 
of  devoted  service,  often  itself  uncompen- 
sated, which  reservists  give  to  their  units. 

I  have  always  encouraged  civilian  em- 
ployers to  give  their  full  support  to  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  As  an  em- 
ployer. I  have  had  and  now  have  several 
members  of  my  own  staff  who  are  active  In 
Reserve  units. 

So  I  congratulate  all  of  you  for  the  work 
you  are  Involved  In  and  for  the  good  service 
you  and  other  reservists  have  rendered  to 
the  United  States. 

I  encourage  your  continued  efforts. 
While  It  Is  always  Important  to  maintain 
our  military  manpower  and  our  reserve  force 
In  a  high  state  of  readiness,  it  is  especially 
Important  today. 

Indeed,  our  entire  defense  structure  must 
be  brought  to  a  position  of  real  strength. 

For  It  is  increasingly  clear  that  the  So- 
viet Union  Is  stepping  up  the  pace  of  its 
aggression  around  the  world. 

During  the  1970's,  Russia  embarked  on 
the  most  massive  military  buildup  In  the 
history  of  the  world — both  strategic  and 
conventional.  No  longer  does  the  United 
States  have  nuclear  superiority,  and  our  con- 
trol of  the  seas  Is  threatened. 

Our  position  as  the  leader  of  the  Free 
World  has  steadily  eroded.  The  selzurt  of 
the  American  Embassy  in  Iran  and  the  hold- 
ing of  SO  Americans  as  hostages  are  the  cul- 
mination of  this  trend. 

Nation  after  nation  has  found  that  we 
are  so  anxious  to  please  the  world  that  ter- 
rorists and  fanatics,  many  of  them  commu- 
nist-Inspired and  equipped  with  Russian 
arms,  can  abuse  our  representatives  without 
fear  of  reprisal. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  States  does 
not  have  a  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Brzezlnskl,  the  President's  National 
Security  Advisor,  takes  one  view  as  to  how 
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to  respond  to  world  events.  The  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Vance,  usually  takes  a  different 
view. 

The  President  agrees  with  both. 

Instead  of  a  policy,  we  had  vacillation  and 
weakness,  twists  and  turns:  courting  adver- 
saries and  discounting  friends:  speaking 
boldly  then  capitulating. 

Last  August,  President  Carter  announced 
the  presence  of  a  Russian  combat  brigade  in 
Cuba.  Throughout  September,  he  termed  this 
unacceptable.  On  October  1,  he  capitulated — 
accepting  the  unacceptable. 

President  Carter  expressed  surprise  and 
dismay  at  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. I  share  his  deep  concern,  but  the 
amazement  Is  hard  for  me  to  understand. 

Russia  has  always  been  willing  to  crush 
any  people  who,  once  subjected  to  commu- 
nist domination,  later  seek  freedom.  World 
opinion  has  never  stopped  Russian  tanks. 

Russia's  aggressive  designs  never  change. 
But  the  pace  of  Soviet  expansion  Increases 
whenever  the  Btremlln  perceives  an  opportu- 
nity. 

"That  is  why  we  must  change  course.  We 
must  have  a  firm,  resolute  and  steadfast 
foreign  policy.  We  must  have  a  policy  that 
recognizes  that  Russia  will  continue  to  take 
advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  expand  her 
Influence. 

We  must  be  aware  that  Russia  is  moving 
closer  and  closer  to  the  Persian  Gulf  through 
which  flows  most  of  the  free  world's  oil. 

Conditions  In  the  Middle  East  are  de- 
teriorating because  of  the  turmoil  In  Iran  and 
fears  created  by  Russia's  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. My  sources  indicate  that  America's 
traditional  friends  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region 
are  becoming  apprehensive,  and  accommo- 
dations with  the  Soviet  Union  are  probable. 

Not  only  Is  there  dread  about  Russian  in- 
tentions, but  confidence  In  America  as  a 
steadfast  ally  Is  in  decline. 

Direct  Russian  Intervention  in  Iran  can- 
not be  ruled  out.  The  Soviets  have  the  air- 
borne capability  to  capture  the  oil  fields  to 
the  southwest  and  they  have  massive  forces 
at  Iran's  northern  border. 

But  Russia's  historic  preference  is  for  sub- 
version rather  than  direct  assault.  Afghanls- 
tkn  Is  an  exception. 

Turbulence  In  Iran  practically  invites 
Communist  subversion.  It  seems  likely  that 
Iran  will  have,  In  the  not  too  distant  future, 
a  government  willing  to  do  Russia's  bidding. 

If  Russia  takes  over  Iran,  either  directly 
or  Indirectly,  she  will  be  able  to  control  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  dictate  to  which  countries 
and  In  what  quantities  the  oil  wiU  flow.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  free  world's  oil  imports  come 
from  the  Gulf,  including  most  of  the  supply 
for  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 

Russian  dominance  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
could  menace  free  nations  around  the  world. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  trust  the  Russian  leader- 
ship. In  my  Judgment,  Lenin's  goal  of  world 
domination  for  conmiunism  is  still  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  Russian  leaders. 

Yet,  while  the  Russians  have  pursued  glo- 
bal dominance,  our  government  has  followed 
a  line  of  accommodation  and  conciliation. 

President  Carter  canceled  production  or 
the  neutron  bomb.  He  successfully  urged 
cancellation  of  the  B-l  Bomber.  Only  14 
months  ago,  he  vetoed  a  new  nuclear  aircraft 
carrier,  and  reduced  planned  construction  of 
other  naval  ships.  Admiral  Long.  Com- 
mander-in-Chief Pacific,  recently  testified 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  he  is  "uncomfortable  with  our  abUity  to 
handle  the  Russian  submarine  threat". 

Unfortunately,  this  Administration  has 
presented  to  the  world  an  image  of  insta- 
bility and  irresolution— in  the  vain  hope 
that  the  Russian  leaders  would  depart  from 
a  60- year  record  of  world  aggression. 

What  this  nation  needs  is  a  firm  and  estab- 
lished   program    so    that    our    friends    and 
enemies  alike  can  anticipate  a  logical  and 
rational  reaction.  We  must  be  steadfast. 
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We  get  In  trouble  In  the  world  when  we 
are  weak — or  when  we  &re  perceived  to  be 
weak. 

I  propose  that  we  take  several  steps  to  re- 
verse the  deterioration  of  respect  for  the 
United  States  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

First,  we  must  revitalize  our  armed  forces, 
especially  our  manpower — active  and  reserve. 

Second,  we  should  call  for  prompt  trade 
sanctions  against  Russia  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. We  need  a  total  trade  embargo — by  the 
United  Nations,  if  we  can,  by  the  United 
States  alone  If  we  must. 

Third,  we  should  activate  the  covert  activi- 
ties of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
support  rather  than  hinder  that  work.  It  is 
foolish  for  a  great  nation  to  deprive  Itself 
of  a  strong  and  effective  Intelligence  Service 

Fourth,  we  must  insist  that  Japan  and  our 
European  allies  carry  a  larger  and  more  equi- 
table share  of  the  responsibility  for  regional 
defenses  on  which  their  continued  freedom 
depends. 

And  while  we  move  to  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses and  establish  a  firm  and  consistent 
foreign  policy,  we  must  also  take  steps  to 
Insure  our  economic  security. 

Let  us  recall  that  national  security  does 
not  depend  solely  on  military  forces — vital 
though  they  are.  True  security  requires  that 
a  nation  have  not  only  a  strong  defense,  but 
also  a  soundly  based  financial  structure. 

We  must  put  an  end  to  the  ballooning 
growth  of  federal  spending  and  the  long 
string  of  deficits  which  our  government  has 
run. 

President  Carter's  budget — which  appears 
about  to  be  rubber-stamped  by  the  Con- 
gress with  only  minor  changes — calls  for  a 
spending  increase  of  $64  billion  In  spending 
next  year  over  the  level  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  current  year. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  better  calculated  to 
Insure  continued  high  inflation  than  such  a 
huge  boost  in  government  expenditures. 

The  interest  cost  of  the  national  debt  m 
the  new  budget — Just  the  interest — will  be 
$80  billion.  That  means  Interest  on  the  debt 
will  equal  more  than  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  our  entire  national  defense  structure. 

Massive  government  borrowing  is  required 
to  finance  the  accelerated  and  accumulated 
deficit  spending — thus  pushing  Interest  rates 
upward. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  spending  in  this 
new  budget  Is  not  caused  by  defense  needs. 

In  fact,  of  the  $64  billion  spending  Increase, 
only   about   one-fourth   will   go   to   defense 

The  truth  is  that  President  Carter  Is  ask- 
ing Congress  for  billions  of  dollars  In  new 
and  expanded  spending  programs  having  no 
relation  at  all  to  defense. 

All  of  this  is  bound  to  weaken  our  econ- 
omy and  our  dollar — and  if  we  continue  to 
debase  our  currency,  do  we  not  Jeciardlze 
our  ability  to  maintain  a  strong  national  de- 
fense? 

■While  our  nation  faces  great  problems.  I 
am  optimistic  about  the  future.  My  optimism 
is  based  on  my  confidence  in  the  collective 
Judgment  of  the  American  pxeople.  If  the 
American  people  become  aroused — Washing- 
ton win  listen  to  their  demands. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  American  people  are 
ahead  of  their  leaders  in  percelvlni?  the  dan- 
gers to  our  nation  through  uncontrolled  fed- 
eral spending  and  erratic  foreign  policy. 

The  people  understand  that  our  nation 
must  have  a  sound  economy  and  a  strong  de- 
fense. 

Only  the  strong  can  be  free! 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  EDMUND  MUSKIE  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  HIS  NOMINATION  AS 
SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as 
colleagues  who  have  worked  closely  with 
President  Carter's  nominee  as  Secretary 


of  State,  we  know  better  than  does  any- 
one else  how  fortunate  the  President  is 
to  have  won  the  services  of  the  very 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine.  A  moments'  reflection  oti  his 
character  and  career  tells  you  that  he 
is  the  right  choice  during  these  diflScult 
times.  I  personally  take  great  comfort  in 
knowing  that  the  wisdom,  insight  and 
energy  Senator  Muskie  has  demonstrat- 
ed time  and  again  in  the  interest  of  re- 
sponsible legislation  in  the  Senate  will 
now  be  available  to  our  Nation's  foreign 
poUcy  formulation  and  implementation. 

During  my  year  in  the  Senate,  there 
is  no  Senator  I  have  come  to  respect 
more  for  his  clear  thinking,  judgment, 
and  courage  than  Senator  Muskie, 
Senator  Muskie  has  been  an  outstand- 
ing legislator  in  the  U.S.  Senate  gener- 
ally— but  he  particularly  has  demon- 
strated his  flair  for  sagacious  leadership 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  would  like  to  note  that  dur- 
ing our  current  deliberations  on  the  set- 
ting of  Federal  budgetary  priorities,  we 
suffer  a  great  loss  by  his  absence  from 
the  debate. 

As  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Muskie  has  shown  time  and 
again  his  ability  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  reconciling  competing  points  of 
views — all  of  which  lay  claim  to  consid- 
erable merit,  but  all  of  which  carmot 
be  accommodated  simultaneously.  This 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  problem  that  the 
formulation  of  foreign  policy  repeatedly 
presents,  posing  the  need  to  weigh  pri- 
orities, exercise  judgment  with  a  view 
for  the  long  term  and  the  whole,  and 
then  defend  that  judgment  in  a  way  that 
builds  consensus  in  the  Nation,  rather 
than  disappointment  and  dissent. 

In  endeavors  demanding  leadership. 
Senator  Muskie  excels.  He  has  an  in- 
stinct for  the  broader  view  and  the  wise 
course.  He  has  a  talent  for  careful  de- 
liberation, informed  choice,  followed  by 
articulate  spokesmanship  and  purpose- 
ful implementation.  In  short,  he  has  pre- 
cisely the  qualities  which  greatly  need  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  U.S.  foreign  policy. 

With  Senator  Muskie  as  Secretary  of 
State,  I  have  hope  that  we  will  enter  a 
period  of  opportunity  in  difficult  times, 
rather  than  one  of  despair.  No  one  is 
better  suited  to  bring  America's  image 
in  the  world  to  a  high  point  of  strength, 
leadership  and  integrity  than  our  col- 
league, and  I  offer  him  my  support  and 
cooperation  during  his  tenure. 


MESSAGES    FROM    THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Sehate  a  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  a  nomination,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

(The  nomination  received  today  is 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROIXEO    BILL    SIGNED 


By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  Mr.  Kennedy) .  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John    .S      VTarrtn       Tn       nf    Ma.>,    ^Tnrli-      ♦«    U^   TT  o 


By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2669.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon  Dolon 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as    grams  authorized  by  the  National  School    cuts  on  the  food  service  industry.  A  re- 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENBOIXED    BILL    SIGNED 

At  6:23  p.ni.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bill : 

H.R.  126  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  privately  donated  funds 
and  to  expend  such  funds  on  property  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  Mr. 
Magnxjsonj. 


May  7,  1980 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1843.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  sup- 
port and  stimulation  of  State,  local,  and  com- 
munity activities  to  prevent  domestic  vio- 
lence and  provide  Immediate  shelter  and 
o^her  assistance  for  victims  of  domestic 
violence,  for  coordination  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities  pertaining  to  domestic 
violence,  and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with  supplemental  and  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  96-685). 

By  Mr.  PEIX,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  without  amendment: 

3.  2517.  A  bUl  to  rename  certain  buildings 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  i  Rept.  No.  9&-686) . 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMTTTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submdtted: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Edmund  Slxtus  Muskle.  of  Maine,  to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations; 

Ralph  Barle  II.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (together  with  additional 
views)  (Ex.  Rept.  No.  96-33). 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

Lyle  Elden  Oramley.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  (Ex  Rept  No  96-34) 

'The  above  nominaUon  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  whs  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


By  Mr.  BA-yH  (for  Mr.  Kennedy) .  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

John  S.  Martin.  Jr  .  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York. 

Henry  S.  Dogln.  of  New  York,  to  be  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Research, 
and  Statistics. 

Thomas  Edward  Delahanty  II.  of  Maine, 
to  be  U.S  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maine 

John  W.  Spurrier,  of  Maryland,  to  be  US. 
Marshal  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

Homer  F.  Broome.  Jr  ,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration. 

John  Saul  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  Virginia. 

James  R.  Laffoon.  of  California,  to  be  US 
Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of 
California. 

Margaret  Muth  Laurence,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks. 

Raymond  L.  Acosta.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(The  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  conflrmed.  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nees' commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (from  Mr  Kennedy),  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Norma  HoUoway  Johnston,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Odell  Horton.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Tennessee. 

John  T.  Nixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Tennessee. 


ORDER   FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
AMENDMENT  NO.   1724 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30. 1980. 1  submitted  for  printing  Amend- 
ment No.  1724  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  me  to  S.  1722. 

On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  there 
are  two  errors  in  the  printing  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  star  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
star  print  of  today's  Executive  Calen- 
dar—I make  this  request  as  in  executive 
session— which  would  show  the  favorable 
reporting  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Muskie 
to  the  ofiBce  of  Secretary  of  State 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  Indicated: 


By  Mr   PROXMIRE: 
S.  2669  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlon  Dolon 
Opelt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  STEWART: 
S.  2670.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  studies  under  the  National  Flood  In- 
surance Act  of  1968  for  the  fiscal  years  1981 
and    1982;    to   the    Committee   on    Banklne 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
S.  2671.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joseflna 
N.  sta  Ana;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DURKIN: 
S.  2672.  A  bin  to  encourage  communities  to 
adopt  and  Implement  community  programs 
designed  to  achieve  significant  energy  sav- 
ings and  encourage  the  use  of  renewable  en- 
ergy resources  within  their  Jurisdictions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  PEDLJL: 
S.  2673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
22.  1966  (79  Stat.  1069).  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Roger  Williams  National 
Memorial  in  the  city  of  Providence.  R.I.,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  oii  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr    DURENBERGER: 
S    2674.   A   bill   for   the   relief  of  Deofll  L. 
Orteza.  Rosemarle  Orteza,  Doefll  A.  Orteza, 
Jr  ,  and  Joseph-Marl  A.  Orteza:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DOLE)  : 
S.  2675.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
provisions  of  the  child  nutrition  programs 
authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.  as  amended,  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S   2676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness capital  formation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 
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STATEMENTS        ON       INTRODUCTED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEWART: 
S.  2670.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  studies  under  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  for  the  fis- 
cal years  1981  and  1982:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  t(xlay  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  flood  insurance  mapping 
studies.  These  mapping  studies  are  re- 
quired under  the  statute  that  created  the 
Federal  flood  insurance  program. 

As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  author- 
ized funds  for  the  required  mapping  since 
the  program  was  initiated.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  would  provide  the 
amount  that  will,  according  to  the  ad- 
ministration, be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
studies  during  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  flood  insurance  is  a 
necessity  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Maps  and  flood  prone  areas  are  essential 
for  the  provision  of  flood  insurance.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  will  enable  the 
Federal  Insurance  Administration  to  se- 
cure the  basic  data  that  is  required  to 
operate  a  sound  program  of  flood 
insurance. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2670 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
1376(c)  of  the  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence:  "There  are  also  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  studies  under  this  chapter 
not  to  exceed  $61,591,000  for  fiscal  year  1981 
and  such  sum  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
year  1982."  • 


1 


By  Mr.  PELL: 
S.  2673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  22,  1965  (79  Stat.  1069).  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  the  Roger 
Williams  National  Memorial  in  the  city 
of  Providence.  R.I..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

ROGER    WILLIAMS    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  22.  1965  (79  Stat.  1069)  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  the  Roger 
Williams  National  Memorial  in  the  city 
of  Providence.  R.I. 

This  new  legislation  is  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  present  combined  land  and  de- 
velopment ceiling  authorizations,  assign- 
ing respective  costs,  and  to  raise  the  de- 
velopment ceiling  for  the  memorial  by 
$1,318,000. 

The  act  of  October  22,  1965,  which  I 
introduced,  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  memorial  to  Roger 
Williams  in  tribute  to  his  contributions 
to  the  cause  of  religious  freedom.  The 
park  project  was  conceived  and  remains 
a  central  part  of  the  redevelopment  of 
downtown  Providence,  R.I. 

This  legislation  authorized  $700,000 
for  the  combined  purposes  of  land  ac- 
quisition and  development.  The  land  was 
purchased  from  the  Providence  Rede- 
velopment Authority,  leaving  $544,000 
for  development. 

Unfortunately,  this  park  subsequently 
fell  victim  to  funding  freezes  under  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  administrations  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  war.  Interested  civic, 
historic,  and  preservation  groups  agreed 
upon  a  conceptual  design  but,  alas,  major 
landscaping  and  actual  construction  has 
not  yet  started. 

During  the  15  years  since  this  project 
was  first  authorized,  costs  have  increased 
dramatically.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  authorization  remaining  for  develop- 
ment is  not  enough  to  even  complete  pro- 
posed landscaping.  The  park  currently  is 
several  vacant,  seeded  city  lots  in  the 
heart  of  Rhode  Island's  capital  city. 

This  park  has  the  potential  of  becom- 
ing a  centerpiece  of  the  ongoing  revitali- 
zation  of  downtown  Providence.  Plans 
call  for  it  to  be  a  meticulously  landscaped 
urban  park  and  memorial  to  one  of  our 
great  founding  fathers. 

It  is  my  hope  that  work  on  this  long- 
delayed  park  can  get  up  to  speed  and 
that  the  vision  I  had  more  than  15  years 
ago  of  a  fitting  tribute  to  Roger  Williams 
can  be  realized  in  the  near  future.* 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Dole)  : 
S.  2675.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  the  child  nutrition  pro- 


grams authorized  by  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

CHILD   NtrrRITION   AMENDMENTS   OF    1980 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  join  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Dole,  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Nutrition,  in  introduc- 
ing the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments  of 
1980. 

This  bill  makes  a  number  of  important 
substantive  improvements  in  the  break- 
fast, lunch,  summer  feeding,  child  care, 
and  WIC  programs  to  make  them  more 
responsive  to  the  needs  of  participants 
and  to  strengthen  program  administra- 
tion. Regrettably,  the  bill  also  cuts  in  ex- 
cess of  $400  million,  over  a  10-percent  cut 
from  present  law. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  many  long 
hours  of  deliberation  among  representa- 
tives of  the  organizations  most  closely  as- 
.sociated  with  the  programs.  Many  of  the 
provisions  of  the  administration  bill  were 
incorporated  verbatim.  On  new-  provi- 
sions the  administration  was  consulted 
to  make  them  more  workable  from  an  ad- 
ministrative point  of  view,  including  the 
goal  we  all  share  of  reducing  paperwork. 

The  weeks  and  weeks  of  negotiations 
have  produced.  I  believe,  an  excellent  bill 
for  these  constraining  budgetary  times. 
This  belief  is  conflrmed  by  the  list  of 
groups  that  have  endorsed  the  bill — the 
American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Milk  Producers  Feder- 
ation, the  National  Anti-Hunger  Coali- 
tion, and  the  Children's  Foundation. 

In  describing  the  bill,  let  me  turn  first 
to  the  proposed  cuts.  It  deeply  pains  me 
to  be  proposing  cuts  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  These  and  other  Federal 
feeding  programs  have  been  hugely 
successful.  Doctors  from  the  Field 
Foundation,  returning  to  poverty  areas 
they  had  visited  10  years  earlier  found. 
"Our  first  and  overwhelming  impression 
is  that  there  are  far  fewer^ grossly  mal- 
nourished people  in  this  country  today 
than  there  were  10  years  ago."  They  at- 
tributed this  success  to  the  expansion 
of  Federal  feeding  programs. 

Although  the  success  of  these  pro- 
grams has  been  demonstrated,  I  am 
deeply  committed  to  a  balanced  budget 
this  year.  Thus,  each  and  every  Federal 
program  must  be  examined  with 
greatest  care  to  determine  if  and  how 
deep  cuts  can  be  without  damaging  the 
basic  structure  of  workable  programs. 
My  colleague  and  I  have  done  this  with 
the  child  nutrition  programs.  The  cuts 
we  have  made  are  as  deep  as  we  believe 
can  be  made  without  hurting  the  basic 
structure  of  the  program.  The  net  sav- 
ings is  just  at  the  level  the  Agriculture 
Committee  recommended  to  the  Budget 
Committee  for  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Our  bill  cuts  $413  million  in 
these  programs.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation was  a  cut  of  $458  million  but 
offset  by  a  $46  million  increase  in  the 
WIC  program  over  fiscal  year  1981 
authorization. 

I  have  focused  on  the  impact  of  the 
cuts  in  relation  to  the  basic  structure  of 
the  program,  but  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  examine  the  effect  of  these 


cuts  on  the  food  service  industry.  A  re- 
cent study  showed  that  8.8  percent  of 
the  $114  billion  in  sales  volume  in  the 
food  service  industry  comes  from  pri- 
mary and  secondary  schools.  With  a  mul- 
tiplier effect  of  $3  for  every  $1  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  lunch 
program,  $400  million  in  cuts  would 
cause  a  reduction  in  the  food  service 
industry  in  schools  of  $1.8  billion  to  a 
level  of  $8.3  billion.  This  is  not  an  in- 
consequential amount  for  the  industry 
to  absorb. 

The  first  major  savings  in  the  bill  is  a 
reduction  in  the  basic  reimbursement 
rate  for  school  lunches,  the  so-called 
section  4  rate.  Section  4  will  be  cut  by 
21/2  cents  for  all  categories  of  lunches — 
free,  reduced-price,  and  paid — except  in 
school  districts  where  75  percent  or  more 
of  the  children  receive  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches,  for  a  savings  of  $94  mil- 
Uon.  Schools  may  decide  to  make  up  the 
entire  difference  by  raising  the  charge 
to  the  paying  student.  Or,  the  school 
may  decide  that  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  keeping  paying  students  in  the 
program  to  keep  the  economies  of  scale 
and  to  improve  the  nutrition,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  reduction  will  be  passed  along 
to  paying  students  and  that  the  rest 
would  be  absorbed  in  other  ways.  But, 
recognizing  that  some  schools  do  not 
have  enough  paying  children  to  absorb 
the  reduction  even  in  part  by  the  pay- 
ing child,  we  have  provided  a  "safety 
net"  to  exempt  those  school  districts 
with  75  percent  or  more  needy  children 
from  this  2  V2  cent  cut. 

The  "safety  net"  schools,  those  ex- 
empted from  the  2 '2  cent  provision,  will 
nonetheless  be  subject  to  the  reduction 
in  reimbursement  caused  by  makinig  the 
update  for  infiation  annually  instead  of 
semiannually,  as  in  present  law.  The 
savings  for  annualization  in  section  4 
and  in  section  11 — additional  subsidy  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals — would  be 
$70  miUion.  TTie  combined  effect  of  the 
annual  update  and  the  2y2  cent  cut  will 
mean  that  non-safety  net  schools  will 
receive  16.25  cents  per  paid  lunch  in- 
stead of  19.325  cents.  The  section  11  ad- 
ditional reimbursement  for  reduced- 
price  lunches  would  be  reduced  from 
93.58  cents  to  88.32  cents.  That  for  the 
free  lunch  reimbursement  would  be 
reduced  from  $105.58  to  $100.32. 

Eligibihty  standards  and  charges  for 
reduced  price  meals  are  altered  by  our 
bill.  The  administration  had  proposed 
that  the  eligibility  standard  be  lowered 
from  125  and  195  percent  of  poverty  for 
free  and  reduced-price  meals,  respective- 
ly, to  100  and  175  percent,  and  that  the 
hardship  deduction  that  few  families 
utilized  be  replaced  with  a  standard 
deduction  similsur  to  food  stamps.  The 
net  effect  of  these  two  proposals  was  to 
reduce  eligibility  to  approximately  115 
and  185  percent  of  poverty. 

We  were  very  concerned  that  the  low- 
ering of  the  eligibility  standard  for  free 
meals  would  cause  great  harm  to  those 
families  who  are  most  vulnerable  In 
these  recessionary  times — those  near  the 
poverty  level.  Therefore,  while  adopting 
the  concept  of  the  standard  deduction 
and  lowering  the  reduced -price  eligibility 
to  175  percent  of  poverty,  we  lowered  the 
eligibility  for  free  to  only  115  percent. 
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thereby   essentially   retaining   the   free 
eligibility  at  its  present  level. 
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tion    school     authorities     to     have     a 
breakfast  program,  the  authorities  must 


a  more  time-consimilng  process  than  can 
be  completed  at  this  time.  Therefore,  our 


(c)   Inserting,  between  the  fifth  and  alxth 
sentences  of  subsection   (e),  the  following: 
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thereby   essentially   retaining   the   free 
eligibility  at  its  present  level. 

Coupled  with  the  changes  in  eligibility 
requirements  in  our  bill  is  a  change  in 
the  reimbursement  rate  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  raising  the  price  of  reduced - 
price  lunches  from  10  to  20  cents.  At 
present  schools  in  a  few  States  charge  20 
cents.  But  since  the  Federal  Government 
will  make  up  the  difference  between  10 
and  20  cents  through  the  reimbixrse- 
ment  rate,  most  schools  have  chosen  the 
10-cent  charge.  By  eliminating  this  ejrtra 
reimbiu^ement,  we  believe  most  schools 
will  go  to  a  20 -cent  charge.  This  is  not 
mandated,  however,  so  schools  could 
continue  to  charge  10  cents  if  desired. 
The  combined  savings  of  the  changes  in 
eligibility  and  increase  in  charge  is  $95 
million,  according  to  CBO.  or  $113  mil- 
lion under  USD  A  calculations. 

We  chose  not  to  go  any  lower  than 
175  percent  of  poverty  for  the  reduced 
price  cutoff  because  of  the  large  "notch" 
effect.  Those  families  between  185  and 
195  percent  of  poverty  under  our  pro- 
vision will  be  going  from  paving  10  cents 
to  perhaps  paying  65  or  75  cents.  Many 
of  them  win  find  it  more  economical  to 
"brown  bag"  It — or  even  worse — not  eat 
at  all.  To  go  even  lower  than  175  percent 
of  poverty  could  cause  even  more  de- 
partures from  the  program,  and  even 
more  nutritional  damage,  two  effects  we 
strongly  deplore. 

Likewise,  an  increase  in  charge  above 
20  cents  woxold  mean  even  more  drop- 
outs frwn  the  program.  It  will  be  diffi- 
ciilt  enough  for  families  to  pay  twice  as 
much  as  they  paid  before,  without  caus- 
ing them  to  pay  even  more. 

The  special  milk  program  will  be 
changed  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion— the  reimbursement  for  milk  for 
paying  students  who  have  milk  available 
in  one  of  the  other  programs,  will  be 
capped  at  5  cents,  a  3' 2  cent  reduction 
from  next  year's  8'2  cent  rate.  This  will 
save  $56  million.  This  proposal  does  not 
alter  the  basic  structure  of  the  special 
milk  program  as  did  proposals  the  Sen- 
ate has  dealt  with  in  other  years  and  so 
Is  a  much  more  acceptable  program. 
With  milk  also  remaining  an  important 
part  of  other  child  nutrition  programs. 
I  believe  the  dairy  producers  will  not  be 
severely  hurt  by  the  proposal.  The  in- 
crease in  WIC  fimding  over  last  year  will 
help  to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  special 
milk  cut.  since  one-half  of  the  WIC  nu- 
trition packet  is  usually  dairy  products 
The  commodity  program  for  the  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  will  be  reduced 
modestly.  Lunch  commodities  will  be  re- 
duced by  1  cent  per  meal,  from  the  ap- 
proximately 17  cent  level  scheduled  for 
next  year.  This  is,  in  effect,  merely  not 
updating  for  inflation,  since  the  level  of 
support  this  year  is  about  16  cents.  This 
would  bring  a  savings  of  $43  million.  In 
addition,  the  administration  had  pro- 
posed to  eliminate,  through  administra- 
tive action,  the  3  cent  per  meal  in  com- 
modity support  that  had  been  given  for 
breakfast  program  participation.  We 
concur  in  this  administrative  action,  for 
a  savings  of  $19  million.  This  reduction 
m  breakfast  commodity  support  will  not 
directly  affect  the  breakfast  program 
since  the  commodities  are  distributed  to 
the  States,  with  no  requirement  that 


they  be  used  in  schools  with  the  break- 
fast program. 

The  effect  of  these  changes  on  many 
of  the  producers  of  commodities  will  be 
substantiaJly  lessened  by  their  substitu- 
tion with  "bonus"  commodities.  Under 
this  authority,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  distribute  commodities  in 
surplus  to  schools  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular commodity  program  distribution. 
The  Department  has  testified  that  they 
will  distribute  $80  million  in  surplus 
commodities  next  year. 

Equipment  assistance  for  the  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs  will  also  be  re- 
duced from  $20  mUllon  to  $15  million 
under  our  bill. 

Savings  in  the  child  care  feeding  pro- 
gram would  come  through  two  changes. 
The  reimbursement  rate  for  the  snack 
would  be  cut  by  3  cents  across-the-board. 
In  fiscal  1981  they  would  have  received 
32  cents  for  a  snack  for  a  nonpaying 
child,  24.25  cents  for  a  reduced-price 
child,  and  8  cents  for  a  paying  chUd. 
were  it  not  for  this  change.  The  savings 
will  be  $6  million.  The  other  savings  in 
CCFP  would  come  from  a  reduction  in 
the  equipment  authorization  from  $6 
million  to  $4  milhon. 

A  savings  of  $5  million  in  outlays  will 
also  be  reahzed  through  reducing  the 
authorization  level  for  the  nutrition  edu- 
cation and  training  program  to  $15  mil- 
lion. Since  spending  has  been  at  a  lower 
rate  during  the  start-up  period,  I  believe 
this  cut  will  not  be  too  damaging.  How- 
ever, I  beheve  the  success  that  this  pro- 
gram is  showing  in  its  early  years  war- 
rants the  reestablishment  in  fiscal  year 
1982  of  the  50  cent  per  child  entitlement 
that  was  in  the  law  in  fiscal  years  1978 
and  1979.  Testimony  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Nutrition  indicated  that  the 
program's  size  and  success  would  merit 
such  increased  spending. 

The  final  cut  we  are  making  In  the  bill 
is  one  suggested  by  the  administration. 
The  number  of  meals  that  can  be  reim- 
bursed in  the  summer  program  will  be 
limited  to  two  except  in  camps  and  mi- 
grant programs,  for  a  savings  of  $18  mil- 
lion. This  two  meal  limit  will  parallel 
the  meal  service  during  the  school  year 
and  will  limit  the  abuse  and  waste  that 
has  been  found  in  some  programs  serv- 
ing multiple  meals. 

Our  bill  does  not  contain  the  adminis- 
trations  other  cost  saving  proposal  for 
the  summer  program — hmiting  private 
sponsors  that  do  not  prepare  their  own 
food  to  those  that  serve  15  or  fewer  sites 
and  fewer  than  1,500  children.  Although 
some  of  the  extensive  abuse  found  in  the 
summer  food  program  came  from  spon- 
sors who  did  not  prepare  their  own  food, 
many  actions  have  been  taken  through 
congressional  mandate  and  administra- 
tive action  to  tighten  up  the  system.  In 
fact,  the  USDA  inspector  general  In  his 
latest  report  to  Congress  expressed  "cau- 
tious optimism  that  the  most  serious 
abuses  of  the  program  are  declining." 

I  would  also  note  that  the  problems 
still  existing  in  the  program  cannot  be 
solely  attributed  to  private  sponsors.  A 
1979  Inspector  general  audit  report 
noted  that  of  the  10  percent  of  the  meals 
that  were  ineligible,  over  half  were  from 
school  sponsored  programs. 
The  savings  from  the  administration 


proposal  of  $27  million  comes  not  just 
from  eliminating  ineligible  payments  but 
in  large  measure  from  eliminating  chil- 
dren from  the  program.  In  too  many 
areas,  especially  in  large  cities,  the  pri- 
vate sponsors  are  the  only  ones  avail- 
able. However,  we  have  Included  in  our 
bill  provision  to  permit  private  sponsors 
that  do  not  prepare  their  own  food  to 
participate  only  if  another  sponsor  is 
not  available. 

We  have  also  included  two  other 
measures  in  our  blU  to  strengthen  the 
summer  program.  Each  State  will  be  re- 
quired to  do  outreach  in  areas  of  con- 
centration of  low-income  children  in 
addition  to  the  outreach  provisions  of 
present  law.  Schools  would  be  required 
to  notify  the  State  by  March  15  of  each 
year  whether  they  want  to  run  a  sum- 
mer program.  This  would  give  parents 
the  opportunity  to  work  for  other  spon- 
sors in  areas  where  schools  have  indi- 
cated they  are  not  going  to  be  the 
sponsor. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  time  today, 
as  we  often  do  in  Congress  these  days, 
discussing  the  cost  saving  proposals  of 
this  bill.  But  I  do  want  to  take  a  moment 
to  highlight  some  of  the  other  changes 
that  this  bill  would  make,  for  they  are 
vitally  important  as  well. 

To  make  meals  more  attractive  to 
children,  this  bill  would  direct  schools 
to  provide  at  least  two  choices  in  each 
of  the  five  food  items  that  make  up  a 
school  lunch.  In  the  milk  category,  one 
of  the  choices  must  be  whole  milk,  to 
avoid  the  problem  of  children  refusing 
milk  because  they  do  not  like  a  low-fat 
mUk. 

CongreGs  enunciated  its  strong  support 
for  expansion  of  the  breakfast  program 
when  it  incorporated  the  following  into 
the  law  in  1975: 

As  a  national  nutrition  and  health  policy. 
It  Is  the  purpose  and  Intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  school  breakfast  program  be  made 
available  In  all  schools  where  It  Is  needed 
to  provide  adequate  nutrition  for  children 
In  attendance. 

Our  record  of  progress  toward  meeting 
this  goal  leaves  much  to  be  desired.  Only 
one-fourth  of  the  12.1  million  children 
receiving  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
are  participating  in  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. These  needy  children  are  the  ones 
the  breakfast  program  could  benefit  the 
most. 

To  accelerate  implementation  of  our 
several  important  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. First,  beginning  with  the  1981-82 
school  year.  In  school  districts  where  the 
reimbursement  is  Inadequate  to  cover 
costs,  if  40  percent  of  the  children  are 
needy,  as  defined  by  receiving  free  or 
reduced  price  lunches,  and  all  the  schools 
in  the  district  with  25  percent  or  more 
needy  have  the  breakfast  program,  then 
all  breakfast  schools  would  receive  the 
"severe  need"  reimbursement  rate  estab- 
lished in  1978 — an  extra  11  cents  per  free 
breakfast —  63.6  cents  versus  52.9  cents— 
and  an  extra  15  cents  for  a  reduced  price 
breakfast — 58.6  cents  versus  435  cents. 
This  provision  would  cost  $26  million  In 
fiscal  year  1981. 

A  second  provision  establishes  a  peti- 
tion procedure  to  achieve  a  dialog  in  a 
community  about  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. If  10  percent  of  the  parents  peti- 


tion school  authorities  to  have  a 
breakfast  program,  the  authorities  must 
announce  a  decision  within  120  days 
whether  they  will  Implement  such  a 
breakfast  program.  A  public  hearing 
would  be  required  prior  to  a  rejection 
of  the  breakfast  program.  This  provision 
will  still  leave  full  discretion  in  the  local 
authorities  on  breakfast  program  imple- 
mentation, but  it  will  provide  a  vehicle 
for  public  discussion. 

To  facilitate  outreach.  States  would 
be  required  each  year  to  visit  one-third 
of  the  schools  in  the  State  that  have  25 
percent  of  the  children  receiving  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  and  yet  have 
no  breakfast  program. 

I  believe  these  three  provisions  to- 
gether will  greatly  strengthen  the  break- 
fast program  in  areas  with  lower  income 
families,  where  it  is  needed  most. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  our  bill  would 
reauthorize  WIC  at  the  $900  million 
level  set  by  present  law.  Each  year  there- 
after, there  would  be  no  authorization 
limit.  Instead,  such  sums  as  are  appro- 
priated would  be  the  limit.  I  believe  this 
step,  short  of  creating  an  entitlement,  is 
important  to  underscore  the  dramatic  re- 
sults of  this  program. 

The  Washington  Post  summarized  the 
results  of  the  WIC  program  in  its  April  5, 
1980.  editorial  "Some  Programs  Work." 
I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 
I  would  like  to  add  one  statistic  coming 
out  of  the  Harvard  study  that  the  Post 
does  not  mention — for  every  $1  spent  in 
the  prenatal  part  of  the  WIC  program. 
$3  in  future  hospitalization  costs  were 
avoided.  If  only  we  could  say  that  about 
all  our  Federal  programs. 

The  bill  also  contains  program  revi- 
sions in  WIC  such  as  improving  out- 
reach among  migrants,  providing 
bilingual  personnel  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation materials,  where  appropriate,  re- 
quiring States  to  reallocate  fimds  within 
States  to  insure  the  most  effective  dis- 
tribution of  dollars,  and  permitting 
States  to  advance-fund  organizations 
where  necessary. 

Our  bill  does  not  contain  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  prohibit  a  WIC 
voucher  program  from  starting  in  an 
area  with  a  WIC  commodity  program,  or 
vice  versa.  I  believe  that  as  long  as  we 
do  not  have  sufficient  funding  to  serve 
all  the  eligible  ix>pulation.  we  should 
permit  both  programs  to  operate  in  the 
same  area  where  that  will  substantially 
increase  the  number  of  people  served. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  another  provi- 
sion the  administration  proposed  that 
was  not  included  in  this  bill — a  require- 
ment that  States  must  administer  the 
summer  feeding  program  and  the  child 
feeding  program  or  lose  administrative 
moneys  for  the  school  lunch  program.  I 
recognize  the  concern  the  administra- 
tion has  with  the  burden  of  nmning  the 
programs  at  the  regional  level,  but  I  be- 
lieve we  must  take  another  approach  to 
remedying  the  problem.  We  must  ex- 
amine the  reasons  that  States  turn  over 
the  administration  of  the  programs  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  get  at  the 
root  of  the  causes.  I  believe  that  is  a  more 
productive  approach  than  the  penalties 
the  administration  proposes,  but  it  is  also 


a  more  time-consimiing  process  than  can 
be  completed  at  this  time.  Therefore,  our 
bill  is  supporting  the  recommendation  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Child 
Nutrition  that  the  regional  offices  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  to  run  the  programs. 

I  turn  to  one  last,  but  very  important 
provision  of  the  bill,  before  I  close.  Our 
bill  would  make  permanent  the  authori- 
zations for  the  WIC,  summer  feeding. 
State  administrative  expenses,  nutrition 
education,  and  training,  and  equipment 
assistance  reserve  programs,  thus  bring- 
ing them  into  line  with  the  other  per- 
manently authorized  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams— school  lunch,  school  breakfast, 
child  care,  equipment  assistance,  and 
commodities  programs.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  not  be  examining  these 
programs  with  regularity.  We  are  doing 
it  now  as  evidenced  by  the  changes  being 
made  by  this  bill  in  the  permanently 
authorized  programs.  It  does  mean  that 
we  will  be  restating  our  commitment  to 
the  importance  of  good  nutrition  for  our 
Nation's  children  and  the  crucial  role  the 
child  nutrition  programs  play. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  time  of  budget 
austerity,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  child  nutrition 
programs.  Our  bill  keeps  our  eyes  on  the 
goal  of  adequate  nutrition  for  all  while 
weighing  carefully  the  fiscal  constraints 
of  our  times.  I  believe  we  have  achieved 
an  appropriate  balance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
and  a  section -by -section  analysis  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  the 
Post  editorial. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2676 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutrition 
.Amendments  of  1980". 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL 
LTJNCH  ACT 

Sec,  2.  Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  adding,  at  the  end 
thereof,  the  following-  "Commencing  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1981  for 
any  school  food  authority  In  which  (for  the 
second  preceding  school  year)  less  than  75 
percent  of  the  children  participating  In  the 
program  received  free  and  reduced -price 
lunches,  the  national  average  payment  under 
this  section,  after  being  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  11(a)  of 
this  Act,  shall  be  reduced  by  2'/,  cents.  Pro- 
vided, That  the  provisions  of  this  sentence 
shall  not  affect  the  amount  of  State  Adminis- 
trative Expense  funds  disbursed  under  Sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act". 

Sec.  3.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  the  second  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a) : 

(b)  inserting,  between  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (e).  the  following: 
"For  the  school  year  ending  June  30.  1981. 
the  Secretary  shall  not  offer  commodity  as- 
sistance based  on  the  number  of  breakfasts 
served  to  children  pursuant  to  Section  4  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
in  subsequent  school  years,  to  donate  foods 
In  an  amount  of  3  cents  per  school  break- 
fast, and  such  amount  may  be  adjusted  on 
an  annual  basis  to  reflect  changes  In  the 
Price  Index  for  P\x>d  Used  In  Schools  and 
Institutions":  and 


(c)  Inserting,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
sentences  of  subsection  (e).  the  following: 
"Commencing  in  the  school  year  ending  on 
June  30.  1961.  the  national  average  value  of 
donated  foods,  or  cash  payments  in  Ueu 
thereof,  as  established  and  adjusted  in  the 
preceding  sentences  of  this  subsection.  shaU 
be  reduced  by  1  cent". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  in  the  third  sentence,  striking  out 
"(and,  when  approved  by  the  local  achool 
district  or  nonprofit  private  schools,  students 
In  any  other  grade  level  In  any  Junior  high 
school  or  middle  school)  ".  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen- 
tence as  foUows:  ''To  encourage  students  to 
consume  food  from  each  of  the  five  food 
Items  contained  within  the  four  food  com- 
ponents of  the  school  lunch  program,  each 
school,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
shall  offer  no  less  than  two  alternative  food 
choices  for  each  of  the  five  food  Items:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  the  choice  of  mUk  Items,  at 
least  one  of  the  two  alternative  choices  shaU 
be  whole  milk.";  and 

(b)  In  subsection  (b)  — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  (1 ) .  revising  the  sixth 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The  income 
guidelines  for  reduced-price  lunchea  shall  be 
prescribed  at  15  percent  above  the  applicable 
family  size  Income  levels  in  the  Income  pov- 
erty guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary."; 

(2 )  in  paragraph  ( 1  1 .  revising  the  eighth 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  Income 
guidelines  for  reduced  price  lunches  shall  be 
prescribed  at  75  per  centum  above  the  In- 
come poverty  guidelines  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary."; 

( 3 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  amending  the  ninth 
sentence  by  striking  out  "95"  and  Inserting. 
In  lieu  thereof,  "75";  and 

(4)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
that  shall  read  as  follows : 

"(2)  In  computing  household  income 
In  all  States  except  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and 
Guam,  the  Secretary  shall  allow  a  stand- 
ard deduction  of  $60  a  month  for  each 
household.  Such  standard  deduction  shall 
be  adjusted  every  July  1  to  the  near- 
est $5  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  items  other  than  food  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  March 
31:  Provided,  That  the  first  such  adjustment 
shall  be  made  starting  on  July  1,  1980  and 
shall  reflect  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for 
Items  other  than  food  for  the  period  Sep- 
tember 1977  through  March  1980.  The 
monthly  standEU-d  deduction  allowed  In 
Alaska  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
standard  deduction  allowed  in  the  contigu- 
ous States  as  the  applicable  Income  poverty 
guidelines  for  Alaska  bear  to  the  applicable 
Income  poverty  guidelines  for  the  contigu- 
ous States.  The  monthly  standard  deduction 
allowed  In  Hawaii  and  Guam  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  standard  deduction  allowed 
In  the  contiguous  States  as  the  applicable 
Income  poverty  guidelines  for  Hawaii  bear  to 
the  applicable  income  poverty  guidelines  for 
the  contiguous  States". 

Sec  5.  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  deleting  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  following;  ":  Provided,  That 
if  In  any  State  all  schools  charge  students  a 
uniform  price  for  reduced-price  lunches  and 
such  price  Is  less  than  20  cents,  the  special 
assistance  factor  prescribed  for  reduced -price 
lunches  In  such  State  shall  be  equal  to  the 
special  assistance  factor  for  free  lunches 
reduced  by  either  10  cents  or  the  price 
charged  for  reduced-price  lunches  In  such 
State,  whichever  Is  greater": 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:    "Commencing   In   the   fiscal 
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year  ending  on  September  30.  1981.  the  Sec-  less  than  one-third  of  the  State's  needy  non-  authorities,  who  operate  the  school  lunch 
retary  shall  prescribe  on  July  1  of  each  Implementation  schools  shall  have  their  program  under  this  Act  under  the  direction 
fiscal   year  annual   adjustments   In  the   na-      principals  and  school  food  authorities  so  vis-      of  the  State  agency,  prior  to  March   15,  of 
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•cedlne  fiscal  year"   Provided  further,  (4)   In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  strik-     the    school     breakfast     program       Provided 

!^*  .''.v!r%>orPtarv  mav  adiust  the  amount      ing  out  "four "  and  Inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,     further.  That   a  school   food  authority  may 
That  the  secretary  um>        j ..„„....  .-h  not   receive   district-wide   severe   need    addl- 
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year  ending  on  September  30.  1981.  the  Sec- 
retary  shall    prescribe    on    July    1    of   each 
fiscal   year  annual   adjustments  in  the   na- 
tional average  rates  for  lunches  served  under 
section  4  of  this  Act  and  the  special-assist- 
ance factor  for  lunches  served  under  section 
11    of   this    Act;    and   the    national    average 
rates  for  breakfasts  served  under  section   4 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amend- 
ed, that  shall  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of 
operating  a  school  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
gram under  these  Acts,  as  indicated  by  the 
change    In   the   series    for   food    away    from 
home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
Urban  Consumers  published  by  the  Bureau 
of   Labor    Statistics   of    the    Department   of 
Labor:     Provided,    That    such    adjustments 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  one-fourth 
cent :    Provided    further.    That    the    adjust- 
ments   for    July    1.    1981.    shall    reflect   the 
changes   In   the  series   for   food   away   from 
home    for    the    most    recent    twelve-month 
period  for  which  such  data  are  available  and 
a  projection  of  such  changes  by  the  Secre- 
tarj-,    In    light   of    the    best    available    data, 
through  August  31.  1981:  Provided  further, 
That  adjustments  for  July  1.  1982.  and  there- 
after shall  reflect  the  changes  In  the  series 
for  food  away  from  home  based  on  a  pro- 
jection  of   such    changes   by   the   Secretary 
for  the  twelve-month  period  from  the  pre- 
ceding to  the  succeeding  August  31.":   and 
(c)    in  subsection   (ei  — 
il)   redesignating  paragraphs  (2)   and  (3) 
as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5i.  respectively;  and 
(2)  adding  new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as 
follows:  ■■(2)   In  the  State  plan  of  child  nu- 
trition operations  required  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  each  State  educational 
agency  shall  set  forth  its  plan  of  statewide 
breakfast  program  targeted  outreach  to  low- 
income  areas,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
(I)   a  calculation  of  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  State  that  qualify  for  'severe  need'  re- 
imbursements   under    section    4(d)     of    the 
Child   Nutrition   Act   of    1966   together   with 
calculations  of  the  number  of  schools  that 
received   such   reimbursement   levels  during 
the   year  preceding  the  year  for  which   the 
plan  Is  being  submitted  and  a  projection  of 
the  number  of  schools  that  will  receive  such 
reimbursements   during   the   plan   year,   and 
111)   a  calculation  of  the  number  of  schools 
that  qualify  for  'especially  needy'  food  serv- 
ice equipment  assistance  under  section  5(b) 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  together 
with  calculations  of  the  number  of  schools 
that    received    such    assistance    during    the 
year  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  plan 
is  being  submitted.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the 
schools,  by  school  district,  that  received  food 
service  equipment  assistance   under  section 
5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  during 
the   year  preceding  the  year  for  which   the 
plan  is  being  submitted  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  In  the  school  food  program 
agreements  signed  bv  the  State  educational 
agencies  and  each  school  food  authority  that 
operates    the    school    lunch    program,    lists 
shall  be  provided  of:    li)  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses  of   schools,   by   school    district,   that 
will    initiate   the   breakfast   program   during 
the  plan  year,  and   fil)    the  names  and  ad- 
dresses   of    all    'needy    non-implementation' 
schools  which  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
are   those   schools   which,    according   to   the 
most  reasonably  available  estimates,  provide 
25    per    centum    or    more    of    their    school 
lunches  for  free  or  at  a  reduced-cost  under 
section  9rb)  of  this  Act   Such  agreements,  as 
well  as  the  State  nlan  of  child  nutrition  op- 
erations, shall  be  available  for  inspection  by 
any  member  of  the  public    Each  State  shall 
list,  on  a  document  to  be  made  available  for 
Insoectlon   bv  the  public,   bv  no  later  than 
October  1.  which  needv  non-implementation 
schools  win  have  their  orlncloals  and  school 
food  authorities  visited  by  personnel  of  the 
State  education  a^encv  durino-  t.he  plan  vear 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  their  receptivity 
to  the  breakfast  program    Provided.  That  no 


less  than  one-third  of  the  State's  needy  non- 
implementation  schools  shall  have  their 
principals  and  school  food  authorities  so  vis- 
ited. The  State  educational  agency  shall  mall 
informational  packets  about  the  breakfast 
program  to  the  principals  and  school  food 
directors  of  all  of  the  needy  non-implemen- 
tation schools.  The  State  educational  agency 
shall  also  prepare  and  disseminate  p>osters 
and  leaflets  about  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram for  all  schools  in  the  State  and  other 
members  of  the  public,  and  In  areas  where  a 
large  number  or  percentage  of  people  are 
more  familiar  with  a  language  other  than 
English,  such  posters  and  materials  shall  be 
appropriately  multilingual". 

(3)  "At  least  45  days  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  the  State  plan  of  child  nutrition  op- 
erations to  the  Oovernor.  .  the 
State  educational  agency  shall  conduct  hear- 
ings to  enable  the  general  public  to  partici- 
pate In  the  development  of  the  State  plan  ". 

Sec.  6.  Section  12  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  inserting  in  subsection  (d)(6).  after 
"retarded",     the     following:      "except     Job 

Corps  Centers  funded  by  the  Department  of 
Labor"; 

(b)  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  providing  assistance  for  pro- 
gram payments  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The 
Secretary  shall,  and  in  providing  assistance 
for  program  payments  in  Ouam.  American 
Samoa.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  The  Secre- 
tary may.  establish  appropriate  adjustments 
for  each  such  State  to  the  payment  rates 
prescribed  under  sections  4.  11.  13.  and  17  of 
this  Act,  and  section  4  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966.  to  reflect  the  differences 
between  the  food  program  costs  In  those 
States  and  the  food  program  costs  In  all 
other  States.";  and 

(c)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (1)  to  read  as  follows:  "(O  Claims 
eligible  for  reimbursement  for  meals  served 
during  a  fiscal  vear  under  this  Act  or  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  shall  be  limited 
to  those  claims  that  are  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  State  agency  within  ninety  davs 
after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  vear.  with  the 
exception  of  claims  so  filed  but  subse- 
quently amended  as  a  result  of  an  audit  or 
Investleatlon.". 

Sec.  7  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
(2)  a  new  sentence  a.s  follows:  "Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  in  this  section, 
private  non-profit  service  institutions,  which 
purchase  meals  from  a  food  service  man- 
agement company,  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
participate  in  the  program  unless  there  are 
no  applications  pending  from  a  school  or 
another  service  Institution  to  serve  children 
In  the  same  geogranhlcal  area:  Provided. 
That  for  purposes  of  this  sentence  only.  It 
shall  be  deemed  that  no  application  is  pend- 
ing by  a  private  service  Institution  that 
does  not  Intend  to  use  vendors  or  a  school  or 
other  public  service  Institution.  If  no  such 
service  Institution  Indicates  to  the  State, 
bv  March  15  of  any  year,  that  It  wishes  to 
operate   the   program": 

(b)  Inserting,  between  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (a)(4».  the  follow- 
ing: "If  a  school  has  not  Indicated  to  t^e 
State,  by  March  15  of  any  year  that  It  wishes 
to  operate  the  program,  such  school  shall 
lose  Its  priority  of  funding  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence.  If  a  school  Indicate,  after 
March  15.  a  desire  to  operate  the  program 
and  another  service  Institution  also  proposes 
to  serve  the  same  area,  the  State  shall  select 
the  service  Institution  that  It  determines 
will  operate  the  program  most  successfully 
To  Insure  that  maximum  outreach  has  been 
conducted  by  States  among  schools.  States 
shall  be  required  to  inform  all  sthool  food 


authorities,  who  operate  the  school  lunch 
program  under  this  Act  under  the  direction 
of  the  State  agency,  prior  to  March  15.  of 
their  eligibility  to  participate.  Subsequent 
to  March  15.  States  shall  provide  informa- 
tion upon  request  to  any  member  of  the 
public  regarding  whether  any  school  has  in- 
dicated its  desire  to  opera'e  the  program  in 
a  particular  geographical  area  or  areas  Each 
State  shall  establish  an  application  deadline 
date,  and  shall  accept  applications  to  operate 
the  program  after  such  date  only  when  fail- 
ure to  do  so  would  deny  the  program  to  an 
area  with  poor  economic  conditions  or  would 
result  in  a  significant  number  of  needy  chil- 
dren not  having  access  to  the  program" 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  (4) 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "States  shall  con- 
duct active  outreach  efforts  to  Identify  eligi- 
ble institutions  to  participate  in  the  program 
In  areas  with  large  concentrations  of  low- 
Income  families,  unless  such  areas  are  al- 
ready adequately  served  by  eligible  institu- 
tions."; 

(d)  amending  subsection  (b)(2)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(2)  Any  service  institution  shall 
be  permitted  to  serve  lunch  and  either 
breakfast  or  a  supplement  each  day  of  opera- 
tion, and  any  service  institution  that  is  a 
camp  or  that  serves  meals  primarily  to  mi- 
grant children  shall  be  permitted  to  serve 
up  to  four  meals  per  day  of  operation  if  the 
service  institution  has  the  administrative 
capability,  and  the  food  preparation  and  food 
holding  capabilities  (where  applicable),  to 
manage  more  than  one  meal  service  per  day, 
and  If  the  service  period  of  different  meals 
does  not  coincide  or  overlap  Such  meals 
which  camos  and  migrant  programs  may 
.^erve  Include  a  breakfast,  a  lunch,  a  supper, 
and  meal  supplements. "": 

fe)  amending  subsection  (b)(4)  to  read 
as  follows:  "(4)  The  Secretary  may  allow 
States  to  (A)  permit  service  institutions 
that  prepare  their  own  meals  to  use  a  pre- 
approved  portion  of  the  reimbursement  that 
is  otherwise  available  for  operating  costs 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  section  to 
defray  administrative  costs,  and  (B)  permit 
service  Institutions  that  prepare  their  own 
meals  to  use  a  preapproved  portion  of  the 
available  reimbursement  that  Is  otherwise 
available  for  administrative  costs  under 
paragraph  (b)(3)  of  this  section  to  defray 
operating  costs."; 

(f)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e) 
new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  as  follows:  "(3) 
Each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  to  States  administering  the  Sum- 
mer Food  Service  Program  for  Children,  for 
purposes  of  conducting  audits  of  all  partic- 
ipating service  institutions,  an  amount  up  to 
2  percent  of  the  funds  expended  by  each 
State  In  the  program  under  this  section, 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(4)  Institutions  that  are  required  to  have 
an  audit  conducted  of  their  program  In 
accordance  with  standards  develooed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  receive  final  pavment  as  soon 
as  the  results  of  the  audits  have  been  re- 
ceived, reviewed,  and  approved  by  the 
State"; 

(g)  amending  subsection  (k)(l)  to  read 
a«  follows:  "(k)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  each  State  for  Its  administrative  costs 
incurred  under  this  section  In  any  fiscal  year 
the  amount  of  $30,000  plus  an  amount  based 
upon  (A)  20  percent  of  the  first  $50,000  In 
funds  distributed  to  that  State  for  the  pro- 
gram In  the  preceding  fiscal  year:  (B)  10 
percent  of  the  next  $100,000  distributed  to 
that  State  for  the  program  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year;  (C)  5  percent  of  the  next  <250.000 
in  funds  distributed  to  that  State  for  the 
program  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year;  and  (D) 
2 '4  percent  of  any  remaining  funds  distrib- 
uted to  that  State  for  the  program  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  the 
amount  paid  to  each  Stat©  shall  not  exceed 
thirty-three  and  one-third  percent  of  the 
program  funds  expended  in  the  State  during 
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the  preceding  fiscal  year:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  amount 
nald  to  any  State  to  refiect  changes  In  the 
size  of  Its  program  since  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  Any  State  that  receives  funds  under 
this  subsection  shall  hire  and  retain  at  least 
one  person  who,  on  a  year-round  basts,  shall 
administer  the  program  ajid  provide  techni- 
cal  assistance   to   potential    program   spon- 

(h)"  redesignating  subsection  (k)  (2)  and 
(k)  (3)  as  (k)  (3)  and  (V)  (4) ,  respectively, 
and  inserting  a  new  subsection  (k)  (2)  to 
read  as  follows:  "(2)  The  Secretary  may 
establish  criteria  under  which  additional 
funds  may  be  provided  to  a  State  for  lU 
administrative  costs  If  a  State  Justifies  that 
it  would  otherwise  have  Insufficient  resources 
to  assure  program  Integrity."; 

(I)  amending  subsection  (m)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(m)  States  and  service  Institutions 
participating  In  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  keep  such  accounts  and  records 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  determine  whether  there  has  been  com- 
pliance with  this  section  and  the  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder.  These  accounts  and 
records  shall  at  all  times  be  available  for 
inspection  and  audit  by  representatives  of 
the  Secretary,  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  appropriate  State 
r  presentatlves  and  shall  be  preserved  for  a 
period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  five  years, 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary. 
The  Secretary  may  establish  special  pro- 
cedures for  the  conduct  of  audits  of  par- 
ticipating service  Institutions  In  order  to 
ensure  program  Integrity."  and 

(J)  In  subsection  (p),  striking  out  "end- 
ing September  30,  1980"  and  Inserting,  In 
lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "each  fiscal  year 
thereafter". 

Sec  8.  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  striking  out  "dur- 
ing the  period  beginning  July  1,  1974,  and 
ending  September  30,  1982"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "for  each  fiscal  year";  and 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Each  State  agency  that  distributes 
tgrlcultural  rr.mmodltle»  and  other  foods  to 
schools  participating  In  programs  under  this 
Act  shall  establish  procedures  so  that  any 
school  may  request  and  receive  to  the  extent 
practicable  the  desired  amounts  and  types 
of  commodity  assistance  available  to  the 
State  during  any  school  year.  "When  offered 
commodities  are  not  accepted  by  a  school 
during  any  school  year,  alternate  commodi- 
ties shall  be  offered  for  delivery  If  available 
to  the  State  during  the  same  school  year. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  "alter- 
nate commodities"  shall  not  Include  any 
commodities  available  from  stocks  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  as  a  bonus  over  and 
aborve  the  le"vel  of  assistance  to  be  provided 
to  the  State  imder  section  6(e)  of  this  Act." 

Sec.  9.  Section  15  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  In  subsection  (a)  — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  strlXlng 
out  "nineteen"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "eighteen"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  strik- 
ing out  "a  person  engaged  In  child  welfare 
work"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "a  representative  of  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  has  ercerlence  with,  and 
knowledge  of,  the  child  nutrition  programs"; 

(3)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  strik- 
ing out  "a  person  engaged  In  vocational 
education  work"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "a  person  Involved  with 
the  operation  of  the  Child  Care  Pood  Service 
Program;  a  person  Involved  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Summer  Pood  Service  Program; 
and  a  State  coordinator  of  the  Nutrition 
Education  and  Training  Program"; 


(4)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  strik- 
ing out  "four "  and  Inserting,  m  lieu  thereof, 
"one";  and 

(5)  before  the  last  period  thereof,  insert- 
ing the  following:  "Provided.  That  one  such 
member  shall  also  be  a  representative  of  a 
private  school." 

(b)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(f )  striking  out  "annually"  and  inserting,  in 
lieu  thereof,  "every  other  year". 

Sec.  10.  Section  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  Is  amended  by — 

(a MM  subsection  (c)  — 

(1)  deleting.  In  subparagraphs  (1)(C), 
(2)(C).  and  (3)(C),  "January  1  and"; 

(2)  deleting.  *n  subp>aragraphs  (1)(C), 
(2)(C),  and  (3)(C).  "six-montn"  and  in- 
serting. In  lieu  thereof,  "twelve-month";  and 

(3)  deleting.  In  subpargraphs  (IMC).  (2) 
(C).  and  (3)(C).  at  the  end  thereof,  the 
period  and  Inserting,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  fol- 
lowing: ":  Provided.  That  the  average  pay- 
ment rate  for  supplements  served  to  these 
institutions,  commencing  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  September  30.  1981.  shall  be  3 
cents  lower  than  the  adjustment  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  ad- 
justment formula  set  forth  In  this  sen- 
tence."; 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (g).  a 
new  subsection  (5)  as  follows:  "(6)  The 
State  agency  shall  use  appropriate  bilingual 
materials  to  pterform  outreach  and  train 
local  administrative  personnel"; 

(c)  striking  "6.000.000"  where  it  appears 
in  subsection  (n)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$4,000,000  "; 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (q) 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
may  establish  procedures  for  the  conduct  of 
audits  of  participating  Institutions  In  order 
to  assure  program  Integrity.";  and 

(e)  redesignating  subsection  (n  as  sub- 
section (s)  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection 
(r)  to  read  as  follows:  "(r)  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  require  each  State  to  establish 
a  standard  form  of  contract  for  use  by  In- 
stitutions in  purchasing  meals  The  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  requirements  governing 
bid  and  contract  procedures  for  the  purchase 
of  meals  including,  but  not  limited  to.  pro- 
cedures for  review  and  approval  of  contracts 
by  States,  provisions  to  ensure  maximum  free 
and  open  competition,  and  safegtiards  to  pre- 
vent collusion."". 

AMENDMENTS     TO     THE     CHH-D     NIJTRmON     ACT 
OF    1986 

Sec.  11.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  inserting,  be- 
tween the  seventh  and  eighth  sentences,  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  previous 
two  sentences,  the  rate  of  reimbursement 
per  half-pint  of  milk,  which  Is  served  to 
children  who  are  not  eligible  for  free  milk 
and  which  is  served  in  schools,  child  care 
Institutions,  and  summer  camps  participat- 
ing In  meal  ser\'ice  programs  authorized  un- 
der the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  this 
Act.  shall  be  5  cents" 

Sec  12  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by — 

(a)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
deleting  the  period  and  Inserting,  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That, 
commencing  at  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year  ending  on  June  30.  1982.  all  schools, 
under  the  lurlsdlctlon  of  a  particular  school 
food  authority,  shall  qualify  for  such  severe 
need  additional  funding  if  (1)  during  the 
most  recent  second  preceding  school  year  for 
which  lunches  were  served.  40  percent  or 
more  of  the  lunches  served  to  students  at- 
tending schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
school  food  authority  were  served  free  or  at 
a  red'iced-prlce.  (2)  the  rate  per  meal  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  is  insufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  the  breakfast  program,  and 
(3)  all  of  the  schools  imder  the  lurlsdlctlon 
of  the  school  food  authority,  which  nrovlde 
25  percent  or  more  of  their  school  lunches 
for  free  or  at  a  reduced-price,  participate  In 


the  school  breakfast  program:  Provided 
further.  That  a  school  food  authority  may 
not  receive  district-wide  severe  need  addi- 
tional funding  if  It  qualified  for  such  as- 
sistance, under  the  criteria  established  In 
the  preceding  proviso,  as  a  result  of  its  ter- 
mination of  a  school  feeding  program  in  any 
of  Its  schools";  and 

(b)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new  sub- 
section (hi  to  read  as  follows:  "(h)  If.  In 
any  school  year,  the  parents  of  ten  percent 
of  the  children  enrolled  in  any  school  peti- 
tion the  principal  or  school  food  authority 
to  implement  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, such  school  food  authority,  within  120 
days  of  the  p>etltlon"s  submission,  shall  de- 
cide and  publicly  announce,  or  shall  cause 
Its  designated  representatives  (such  as  the 
principal  or  food  service  officer  of  the  af- 
fected school )  to  decide  and  publicly  an- 
nounce whether  it  will  implement  the  break- 
fast program  In  such  school:  Provided,  That 
no  school  official  shall  reject  a  i>etition  for 
breakfast  program  implementation  without 
there  first  being  held  a  public  hearing  be- 
fore the  school  food  authority,  with  notice 
about  such  hearing  provided  to  all  parents 
of  children  attending  the  affected  school,  on 
the  advisability  of  Implementing  the  break- 
fast program.'" 

Sec  13  Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by — 

(a)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1980.  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000; 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981. 
not  to  exceed  $15,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000;  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30  1983.  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000; 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  not  to 
exceed  $40,000,000;  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
formulate  and  carry  out  a  program  to  as- 
sist the  States  through  grants-in-aid  and 
other  means  to  supply  schools  drawing  at- 
tendance from  areas  In  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  with  equipment,  other  than 
land  or  buildings,  for  the  storage,  prepara- 
tion, transportation,  and  serving  of  food  to 
enable  such  schools  to  establish,  maintain, 
and  expand  school  food  service  programs."; 
and 

(b)  In  subsection  (e)  — 

( 1 )  striking  out  "and"  the  first  time  it 
appears  in  the  first  sentence,  and  Inserting 
after    "September   30.    1980."    the    following: 

"and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.",   and 

(2)  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences and  inserting.  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "if.  at  the  end  of  six  months  In  any 
fiscal  vear.  any  funds  so  reserved  for  a  State 
have  not  been  obligated,  the  Secretary  shall 
immediately  apportion  such  funds  among  the 
States  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  14.  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by: 

(a)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  in  paragraph  (a)  (1)  and  In- 
serting. In  lieu  thereof,  the  following:  "to 
the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  programs  authorized 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  except  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act.  These  funds,  together 
with  State  funds  specified  In  subsection  (h), 
shall  be  used  to  assure  the  proper,  effective, 
and  efficient  State  administration  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act.  except 
section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act"; 

(b)  revising  paragraph  (a)(5)  to  read  as 
follows;  "(5)  Funds  available  to  States  under 
this  subsection  and  under  section  13(k)(l) 
of  the  National  School  Act  shall  be  available 
to  the  State  for  use  as  needed  In  meeting  the 
costs  of  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized under  this  Act  and  the  Child  NutrlUon 
Act.  except  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act."; 
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(c)    revising   subsection    (e)    to    read    as  State   may  pay,   out  of  the   administrative  (b)  In  subsection  (h)  (3)  — 

follows:   "(e)   The  Secretary  shall  establish  funds  provided  under  subsection  (h)  of  this  (1)  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  a  new 

a  date  by  which  each  State  shall  submit  to  section,  expenses  incurred  by  such  migrant  sentence   as   follows:    "At   least  one   month 

the  Secretarv   a   nlan   for   the   disbursement  and    seasonal    farmworker    orvanlzatlons    In  nrlnr  t.n  t.he  Hiihmluinn   tn  tha  n^^..««.  .< 
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Islands,"      immediately      after      "American 

Samoa.": 

/K^     1-orioRlimAtinir    "Section    22    STDDT    OF 


IMFUMKNTATION 

Sec   22.   The   Secretary   shall   promulgate 


changes,  along  with  the  increase  from  10  to 
20  cents  In  the  price  of  reduced-price  lunches 
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(c)  reTlalng  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follow*:  "(e)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  date  by  which  each  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  plan  for  the  disbursement 
of  funds  provided  under  this  section  for  each 
year,  and  the  Secretary  shall  reallocate  any 
unused  funds,  as  evidenced  by  such  plans, 
to  other  States  as  the  Secretary  deems  appro- 
priate.": and 

(d)  striking,  in  subsection  (1).  "ending 
September  30.  1980"  and  Inserting.  In  lieu 
thereof,  "each  Oacal  year  thereafter". 

8k:.  15.  Section  15(c)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"retarded"  the  following:  "except  Job  Corps 
Centers  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor" 

Sbc.  18.  Section  16  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  shall  have  the  power  to  determine 
the  amount  of  and  settle  and  adjust  any 
claim  and  to  compromise  or  deny  all  or  part 
of  any  such  claim  or  claims  arising  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act,  or  the  regulations  Issued  pur- 
suant to  these  Acts.". 

Sec.  17.  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  In  subsection  (c)(2).  striking  out 
"September  30.  1982"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "each  fiscal  year  thereafter": 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  (2) 
a  new  sentence  as  follows: 

"At  least  one  month  In  advance  of  such 
public  hearings,  the  State  agency  shall  noti- 
fy local  agencies,  appropriate  health  offi- 
cials and  professionals  (Including  pediatri- 
cians, obstetricians,  and  nutritionists  having 
demonstrated  an  interest  In  the  program), 
organizatlom  composed  of  potentially  eli- 
gible program  participants,  and  organiza- 
tions of  advocates  of  low-Income  people 
about  the  date,  time,  location,  and  format 
of  the  hearings.": 

(c)  amending  subsection  (f)  (3)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(3)  Bach  State  agency,  based  on 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  Secretary 
(which,  for  each  State,  shall  take  Into  ac- 
count the  numbers  In  the  eligible  prosrram 
population  of  migrant  farmworkers.  Includ- 
ing the  number  of  migrants  projected  to 
come  Into  each  State  and  the  length  of  time 
such  migrants  will  remain  In  the  State,  as 
well  as  the  administrative  funds  necessary 
to  serve  migrant  farmworkers)  shall  set  aside 
program  funds  that  are  sufficient  to  serve 
and  provide  benefits  to  migrant  farmworkers 
The  Secretary  shall  review  and  evaluate  each 
State's  projections  of  migrant  funding  needs 
tinder  the  preceding  sentence,  and  shall  en- 
sure that  funds  set  aside  to  serve  migrants 
are  used  for  such  purposes.  The  Secretary 
shall  also  establish  procedures  under  which 
migrant  farmworkers  who  have  been  certi- 
fied to  participate  in  the  program,  continue 
to  receive  program  benefits,  to  the  maxlmtim 
extent  practicable,  on  a  timely  basis  when- 
ever they  leave  a  State  or  project  area  and 
travel  to  another  State  or  project  area  that 
Is  operating  the  program.  In  each  State  plan 
of  operation,  the  State  agency  shall  describe 
how  It  Intends  to  spend  the  funds  set  aside 
for  migrant  farmworkers.  Including  the 
funding  of  local  agencies  that  can  Initiate 
the  program  In  areas  where  large  numbers 
of  migrant  or  seasonal  farmworkers  are  em- 
ployed or  reside  (and  giving  a  preference.  In 
such  funding,  to  migrant  health  agencies 
and  farmworker  organizations  with  access 
to  health  services  In  high  migrant  impact 
areas).  In  developing  this  portion  of  the 
State  plan  of  ooeratlon.  the  State  agency 
shall  consult  with  appropriate  mlirrant  and 
seasonal  farmworker  organizations.  The 
State  shall  undertake.  In  conjunction  with 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  organiza- 
tions, outreach  services  to  areas  where  large 
numbers  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers are  employed  and  reside,   and  the 


State  may  pay.  out  of  the  administrative 
funds  provided  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  expenses  incurred  by  such  migrant 
and  seasonal  farmworker  organizations  In 
the  undertaking  of  outreach  activities.  The 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  nationally-uni- 
form definition  of  'migrant  farmworker'  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section.": 

(d)  In  the  third  sentence  of  subsection 
( f )  (12)  Inserting  a  period  after  "commercial- 
ly available"  and  striking  all  that  follows; 

(e)  In  subsection  (f)(i4).  Inserting  after 
■'appropriate",  the  words  "bilingual  person- 
nel and  "  and  adding  at  the  end  of  the  sub- 
section a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "In  de- 
veloping nutrition  education  materials,  the 
State  agency  shall  ensure  that  such  materials 
are  responsive  to  the  cultural,  ethnic,  and 
language  needs  of  persons  eligible  for  pro- 
gram services": 

(f)  In  subsection  (g).  striking  out  "$950,- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following  'such  sums  as  Congress  may 
choose  to  .ipproprlate  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter"; 

(g)  In  subsection  (h)  (2)  — 

(1)  striking  out  "of  the  fiscal  years  1979 
through  1982"  and  Inserting,  In  lieu  thereof 
"fiscal  year";  and 

(2)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  make  additional  amounts 
available  to  the  States  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  local  agencies  serving  migrants  and 
the  number  of  migrants  served.". 

(h)  adding,  at  the  end  of  subsection  (h). 
a  new  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(6)  For  those  local  agencies  that  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  the  State  agency 
that  advance  funding  of  administrative  ex- 
penses Is  necessary  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram In  an  effective  and  efficient  manner, 
the  State  agency  shall  forward  in  advance  an 
amount  equal  to  the  prelected  administra- 
tive costs  of  such  agencies  for  a  period,  as 
determined  by  the  State  agency,  of  up  to 
three  months.";  and 

(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(1),  striking  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
":  Provided,  That  the  Secretary.  In  formu- 
lating any  such  reallocation,  shall  take  Into 
account  any  previously  unanticipated 
changes  In  the  fiow  of  the  migrant  stream 
from  one  State  to  another :  Provided  further. 
That  the  Secretary  shall  not  reallocate  un- 
spent program  funds  set  aside  for  serving 
migrant  farmworkers  if  there  Is  a  likelihood 
that  such  money  will  ultimately  be  spent 
during  the  course  of  the  fiscal  year  and.  If 
any  such  funds  are  reallocated,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  first  preference  In  reallocat- 
ing such  funds  to  States  that  need  addi- 
tional funding  to  serve  migrant  farm- 
workers. Within  45  days  of  any  reallocation 
of  funds  by  the  Secretary  from  one  State  to 
another,  each  State  agency  shall  determine 
whether  any  of  Its  local  agencies  are  unable 
to  spend  the  funds  allocated  to  them.  If 
any  of  such  local  agencies  are  deemed  un- 
able to  spend  their  full  allocation,  the  State 
agency  shall  reallocate  the  projected  unex- 
pended funds  to  either  new  local  agencies 
In  the  State  or  local  agencies  In  the  State 
that  are  seeking,  and  that  have  the  capa- 
bility, to  serve  additional  eligible  persons.". 
Sec.  18.  Section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by — 

(a)  In  subsection  (f)(1)  deleting  the 
period,  at  the  end  thereof,  and  Inserting,  In 
lieu  thereof,  the  following:  'Provided.  That, 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  ma- 
terlal.s  developed  under  this  section.  In  areas 
where  a  substantial  number  of  child  nutri- 
tion program  participants  have  a  primary 
language  other  than  English,  shall  be  bi- 
lingual.". 


(b)  In  subsection  (h)(3)  — 

( 1 )  Inserting  after  the  first  sentence  a  new 
sentence  as  follows:  "At  least  one  month 
prior  to  the  submission  to  the  Governor  of 
the  comprehensive  plan  for  nutrition  educa- 
tion, the  State  coordinator  shall  either  con- 
duct hearings  to  enable  the  general  public 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  the 
State  plan  or  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  paragraph    (4)    of  this  subsection"; 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  where  It  appears 
directly  before  clause  (E); 

(3)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  third  sentence  the  following:  ";  (F) 
a  description  of  the  State's  plan  for  publi- 
cizing the  availability  of  grants  and  con- 
tracU,  which  publicity  shall  be  extended  to 
land  grant  universities,  other  Institutions  of 
higher  education,  public  or  private  non- 
profit education  of  research  agencies,  com- 
munity groups,  consumer  and  advocacy 
organizations,  family  and  group  day  care 
sponsoring  organizations,  child  care  centers, 
parent  and  community  organizations,  and 
local  school  districts;  and  (G)  a  description 
of  the  activities  to  be  undertaken  In  the 
plan  year.";  and 

(4)  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  follow- 
ing: "If  the  State  coordinator  does  not  con- 
duct a  public  hearing  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 3 ) ,  the  State  shall 
establish  an  advisory  council  to  assist  such 
State  In  developing  the  nutrition  informa- 
tion and  training  program  pursuant  to  this 
section.  If  such  an  advisory  council  is  es- 
tablished, the  State  shall  ensure  that  low- 
Income  participants  and  local  program  ad- 
ministrators of  programs  under  section  4  of 
this  Act.  sections  13  and  17  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram are  Included  on  such  State  advisory 
council". 

(b)  In  subsection  (J)  — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  deleting  "and"  the 
first  time  It  appears  therein  and  inserting, 
after  "October  1.  1978,"  the  following:  "Oc- 
tober 1,  1981,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter.": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2).  deleting  "year  begin- 
ning October  1.  1979."  and  Inserting,  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following:  "years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1979  and  October  1.  1980.";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2) .  deleting  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting, 
in  lieu  thereof,  the  following:  ":  Provided, 
That  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1980.  not  In  excess  of  $15,000,000.": 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(3)  Enrollment  data  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  latest 
available  to  the  Secretary.". 

Sec.  19.  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
section  21  as  follows:  "Sbc  21  School  food 
authorities  that  operate  the  school  lunch 
program  and/or  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram, but  not  Including  the  school  lunch 
and/or  breakfast  program  In  residential  child 
care  Institutions,  shall  promote  activities  to 
Involve  students  and  parents  in  such  pro- 
grams. These  activities  may  include  menu- 
planning,  enhancement  of  the  eating  envi- 
ronment, program  promotion,  and  related 
community  support  activities.  These  activi- 
ties may  also  Include  the  formation  of  par- 
ent-student advisory  committees  in  schools 
to  assist  such  schools  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  the  program  and  Increasing  participa- 
tion and  food  consumption;  Provided.  That 
parent-student  committees  which  have  been 
established  for  other  educational  purposes 
may  be  used  as  such  advisory  committees. 

TECHNICAL      AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      NATIONAL 
SCHOOL    LUNCH    ACT 

See.  20  The  National  School  Lunch  Act 
Is  amended  by — 

(a)  Inserting  In  section  12(d)(1)  "the 
Commonwealth    of    the    Northern    Mariana 
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Islands,"      Immediately      after      "American 
Samoa,"; 

(b)  redesignating  "Section  22  study  of 
MENU  CHOICE"  as  "Soction  23"; 

(c)  amending  section  6(e)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(e)  Among  those  commodities  delivered 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  give 
special  emphasis  to  high  protein  foods, 
meat,  and  meat  alternates  (which  may  In- 
clude domestic  seafood  commodities  and 
their  products).  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1975,  and  subsequent  school  years. 
the  national  average  value  of  donated  foods. 
or  cash  payments  In  Ueu  thereof,  shall  not 
be  less  than  10  cents  per  lunch.  That  amount 
shall  be  adjusted  on  an  annual  basis 
through  the  school  year  ending  June  30. 
1979,  to  reflect  changes  In  the  series  for  food 
away  from  home  of  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor.  For  the 
school  year  ending  June  30.  1980.  and  sub- 
sequent school  years,  the  amount  specified 
by  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection, 
as  adjusted  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  30,  1979,  in  accordance  with  the  third 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  an  annual  basis  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  Price  Index  for  Pood  Used  In  Schools 
and  Institutions,  which  shall  be  computed 
using  five  major  food  components  In  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  Producer  Price 
Index  (cereal  and  bakery  products;  meats. 
poultry  and  fish;  dairy  products;  processed 
fruits  and  vegetables;  and  fats  and  oils). 
Each  component  shall  be  weighted  using 
the  same  relative  weight  as  determined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  The  value 
of  food  assistance  for  each  meal  shall  be 
adjusted  each  July  1  after  the  school  year 
ending  June  30,  1979,  by  the  annual  per- 
centage change  In  a  three-month  simple 
average  value  of  the  Price  Index  for  Foods 
Used  in  Schools  and  Institutions  for  March, 
April,  and  May  each  year.  The  adjustments 
required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  com- 
puted to  the  nearest  fourth  cent.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion, not  less  than  76  per  centum  of  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  In  the  form  of  donated  foods  for  the 
school  lunch  program."; 

(d)  amending  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 12(h)  to  read  as  follows:  "In  no  event, 
however,  shall  Federal  reimbursement  to 
school  food  authorities  exceed  the  combined 
cost  of  operating  both  the  lunch  and  break- 
fast programs.";  and 

(e)  amending  the  fourth  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 11(a)  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  pur- 
poses of  making  special  assistance  payments 
in  accordance  with  the  preceding  sentence, 
the  numbers  of  lunches  served  by  a  school  to 
children  eligible  for  free  lunches  and  re- 
duced-price lunches,  respectively,  during 
each  school  year  of  the  three-school-year  pe- 
riod shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  numbers  ob- 
tained by  multiplying  the  number  of  lunches 
served  during  each  such  year  by  the  percent 
of  lunches  served  during  the  first  school  year 
of  such  period  that  were  served  to  children 
eligible  for  free  and  reduced-price  lunches, 
respectively,  unless  that  school  elects,  for 
purposes  of  computing  the  amount  of  such 
payments,  to  determine  on  a  more  frequent 
basis  the  number  of  children  eligible  for  free 
and  reduced-price  lunches  who  are  served 
lunches  during  such  period.". 

TECHNICAL    AMENDMENTS    TO   THE   CHILD 
NUTRITION    ACT    OF     1986 

Sec.  21.  The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by — 

(a)  In  the  second  sentence  of  section  3,  in- 
serting "the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,"  after  "American  Samo'.  "• 
and 

(b)  In  section  15(a),  inserting  "the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  " 
after  "American  Samoa  " 


IMPLSMKirrATION 

Sxc.  22.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
and  Implement  flnal  regulations  to  effectuate 
sections  6(b).  6(c),  7,  16(b),  and  17(b)  of 
this  Act  by  no  later  than  January  1.  1981.  and 
the  Secretary  shaU  promulgate  and  Imple- 
ment final  regulations  to  effectuate  sections 
4(a),  5(c),  8(b),  10(b),  12,  17(c),  18(b).  and 
19  of  this  Act  by  no  later  than  July  1.  1981: 
Provided.  That  flnal  regulations  enforcing 
the  provisions  in  section  6(c)  concerning  the 
content  of  school  food  program  agreements 
between  State  educational  agencies  and 
school  food  authorities  shall  be  promulgated 
by  no  later  than  January  i.  1981.  All  other 
provisions  shall  be  implemented  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1 ;  Short  Title — ChUd  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1980. 

Section  2:  This  section  cuts  the  "Section 
4"  reimbursement  rate  for  all  categories  of 
lunches  (free,  reduced  price,  and  paid)  by 
2 ''2  cents  except  In  school  food  authorities 
where  75  percent  or  more  of  the  average  dally 
program  participants  receive  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches.  Savings:  $94  million.  This 
section  Is  in  Ueu  of  the  Administration's  5 
cent  cut  for  paid  lunches. 

Section  3:  This  section  makes  two  re- 
ductions In  the  commodity  program.  First, 
for  the  1980-81  school  year  only,  it  prohibits 
USDA  from  taking  administrative  action  to 
give  3  cents  In  commodities  to  States  for 
each  breakfast  served  In  the  State,  a  savings 
of  $19  million  that  was  Incorporated  In  the 
President's  budget.  For  subsequent  school 
years,  an  authorization  of  3  cents,  which 
may  be  adjusted  by  the  CPI.  Is  provided. 

Second,  commodity  assistance  which  in 
the  1980-81  school  year  would  otherwise 
be  17  cents.  Is  reduced  by  1  cent  pavings: 
$43  million. 

Section  4:  TTils  section  requires  each 
school,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
to  offer  at  least  two  alternative  food  choices 
for  each  of  the  five  food  Items  established 
under  USDA's  regulations  (I.e.  milk,  meat 
or  meat  alternative,  vegetable,  fruit,  and 
grain).  By  providing  such  alternatives,  the 
legislation  would  more  adequately  encourage 
students  to  consume  food  from  each  of  the 
five  food  Item  categories,  since  an  alterna- 
tive would  be  available  for  any  food  that 
Is  not  consistent  with  a  student's  tastes. 
Because  milk  Is  a  nutritious  food,  whole 
milk  is  required  to  be  an  option  to  assure 
that  the  milk  component  is  a  highly  con- 
sumed food.  As  many  children  vrtll  not  se- 
lect the  milk  component  If  not  offered  whole 
milk.  It  Is  unwise  to  limit  the  milk  option 
to  the  child  by  omission  of  whole  milk 

Subsection  (b)  makes  several  changes  in 
eligibility  requirements  and  provides  a  local 
option  system  for  the  breakfast  program 
The  eligibility  for  free  meals  will  be  estab- 
lished at  115  percent  and  eligibility  for  re- 
duced price  meals  will  be  established  at  17& 
percent  of  the  Secretary's  Income  Poverty 
Guidelines. 

The  subsection  also  establishes  a  standard 
monthly  deduction  for  the  computation  o: 
eligibility  for  free  and  reduced-price  meals. 
This  standard  monthly  deduction  replaces 
the  current  Itemized  income  deductions  al- 
lowed in  hardship  situations  and  used  by 
relatively  few  applicants.  The  new  monthly 
deduction  will  be  similar  to  that  used  in  the 
48  contiguous  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  the  Food  Stamp  Program,  and 
would  be  used  across  the  board  on  all  ap- 
plications 

The  combined  effect  of  these  changes  will 
be  to  leave  eligibility  for  reduced  price 
lunches  at  approximately  the  125  i>ercent  ol 
poverty  level  of  present  law  and  to  lower  the 
reduced  price  level  from  195  percent  to  about 
185   percent.  The   combined  effect  of  these 


changes,  along  with  the  increase  from  10  to 
20  cents  In  the  price  of  reduced-price  lunches 
(see  Section  5)  wUl  save  $96  million,  accord- 
ing to  CBO.  or  $113  million,  according  to 
USDA.  The  Administration  had  propoaed 
changing  the  ellglblUty  to  100  and  175  per- 
cent plus  the  standard  deduction,  and  had 
not  proposed  to  raise  the  reduced -price  lunch 
cost. 

Section  5:  Subsection  (a)  makes  the  re- 
imbursement differential  for  reduced-price 
lunches  uniform  at  20  cents  leas  than  for 
free  lunches,  thereby  taking  away  the  in- 
centive for  schools  to  offer  a  reduced-price 
meal  at  less  than  20  cents.  (Present  law  in- 
creases the  reduced-price  reimbursement  to 
make  up  the  difference  for  schools  that 
charge  below  20  cents.  Only  a  few  States  thus 
have  schools  that  charge  20  cents  at  present.) 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  an  Increase  In 
reimbursement  rates  for  the  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  to  reflect  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing only  once,  on  July  1,  Instead  of  twice  a 
year  as  at  present,  for  a  savings  of  $70  mU- 
iion.  (Administration  second  budget  pro- 
posal.) 

Beginning  on  July  1.  1981,  the  update  will 
be  based  on  a  projection  of  the  CPI  to 
August  31.  instead  of  the  present  May  31.  to 
reflect  more  accurately  the  cost  of  the  meals 
during  the  school  year  for  which  the  reim- 
bursement is  being  made. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  tliree  changes  for 
the  development  of  State  plans  of  cbUd 
nutrition  operations  and  School  Breakfast 
Program  outreach  First,  the  section  requires 
increased  speclflclty  for  describing  and  un- 
dertaking statewide  School  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram outreach  efforts  to  low-Income  areas 
The  plans  would  set  forth  the  number  of 
schools  that  received  (In  the  previous  year), 
and  are  projected  to  receive  ( during  the  plan 
year)  "severe  need"  reimbursement  rates 
and  "especially  needy"  fcxjd  service  equip- 
ment assistance.  A  list  of  the  names  of 
schools  that  received,  in  the  previous  year, 
food  service  equipment  assistance  (regard- 
less of  whether  such  schools  received  "espe- 
cially needy  food  service  equipment  assist- 
ance)  shall  be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Second,  as  part  of  the  School  Food  Pro- 
gram agreements  signed  by  State  educational 
agencies  and  each  school  food  authority, 
lists  shall  be  developed  of  the  names  of 
schools  that  wUl  Inlttate  the  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram during  the  plan  year,  as  well  as  the 
names  of  "non-Implementation  schools."  for 
Breakfast  Program  initiation. 

At  a  minimum,  the  lists  of  "non-lmple- 
mentatlon  schools"  would  have  to  Include 
those  schools  which  have  not  Implemented 
the  Breakfast  Program  and  which  provide  25 
percent  or  more  of  their  school  lunches  for 
free  or  at  a  reduced-price.  (This  definition  of 
a  'non-Implementation  school"  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  definition  that  OSDA,  in  lu 
regulations  and  guidance  material  for  school 
year  1980-81.  hsis  established  for  Identifying 
a  "needy  school"  )  Based  on  those  lists,  each 
State  agency  would  be  required  to  undertake 
outreach  efforts  with  principals  and  school 
food  authorities  from  at  least  one-third  of 
the  schools  on  the  "non-implementation 
school"  list. 

Other  outreach  efforts  for  School  Breakfast 
Program  expansion,  including  multi-lingual 
materials  where  appropriate,  would  also  be 
required.  The  State  is  to  prepare  a  list  set- 
ting forth  which  one-third  (or  more)  of  the 
"non-implementation  schools"  would  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  direct  outreach  visitations 
by  State  officials  That  list  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  by  October  1  each 
year  The  State  plan  of  child  nutrition  opera- 
tions and  the  School  Food  Program  agree- 
ments shall  also  be  made  available  for  inspec- 
tion by  the  public 

The  third  essential  change  that  would  be 
brought  about  by  subsection  (c)  Is  the  re- 
quirement that  the  public  be  given  an  op- 
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requested  by  the  Administration  and  con- 
tains a  savings  provision  not   proposed   by 


percent  or  more  of  the  lunches  served  are 
provided  for  free  or  at  a  reduced-price,  are 


administrative  expense  fund  resources  in  the 
programs  where  most  needed. 
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portunlty  to  participate  In  tbe  development 
of  the  State  plan  of  child  nutrition  opera- 
tions. The  bill  requires  that  each  State  con- 
duct puoUc  hearings  at  least  45  days  before 
the  State  agency  submits  Its  proposed  plan  to 
the  Oovemor. 

Section  6:  Subsection  (a)  would  amend 
the  definition  of  school  to  exclude  Job  Corp 
Centers  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  participation  In  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. Funds  previously  provided  to  Job  Corp 
Centers  through  the  School  Pood  Programs 
are  being  requested  Instead  In  the  appropri- 
ation for  Job  Corp  Centers,  which  ts  Included 
In  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. This  change  will  simplify  the  ac- 
counting of  these  funds,  and  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  duplicate  funding  for  tbe 
same  meals  from  two  dlfTerent  Federal  fund- 
ing sources.  (Administration  proposal.) 

This  section  would  also  establish  a  consist- 
ent approach  to  adjusting  reimbursement 
levels  for  all  Child  Nutrition  Programs  In 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  other  outlying  areas.  The 
current  statutory  provision  allows  only  for 
adjtistments  of  the  meal  rates  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program,  the  School 
Breakfast  Program,  and  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program.  The  provision  would  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  rate  adjxistments  in  sections 
13  and  17  of  this  Act  consistent  with  those 
for  other  child  nutrition  programs.  {Admin- 
istration proposal.)  In  practice,  the  Secre- 
tary has  only  established  a  reimbursement 
variance  for  the  State  of  Alaska.  This  section 
would  require  variations  of  the  reimburse- 
ment rates  for  Hawaii  as  well  as  Alaska. 

Subsection  (c)  would  Incorporate  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations  Act 
of  1980  limiting  the  eligibility  of  claims  for 
reimbursement  for  meals  served  during  a  fis- 
cal year  to  those  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  within  ninety  days  after  the 
end  of  such  fiscal  year.  Adjustments  to  filed 
claims  due  to  audit  or  investigation  would 
continue  to  be  allowed  beyond  the  ninety 
days. 

Section  7:  This  section  makes  a  number 
of  changes  In  the  Summer  Lunch  Program. 
Section  13  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
Subsection  (a)  would  restrict  participation 
of  service  institutions  that  do  not  prepare 
their  own  food  to  locations  in  which  no 
school  or  service  Institution  that  self-pre- 
pares food  has  agreed  by  March  14  to  operate 
a  program.  The  Administration  has  proposed 
that  private  non-self-preparer  sponsors  that 
served  over  1,500  children  at  more  than  15 
sites  be  prohibited  from  operating  the  pro- 
gram. 

Subsection  (b)  would  specify  that  If  a 
school  does  not  Indicate  Its  Intention  to 
operate  the  program  by  March  15,  It  shall 
lose  Its  priority  status.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  Inform  school  food  authorities 
prior  to  March  15  of  their  eligibility  for  the 
program.  After  March  15,  States  would  be 
required  to  provide  information  upon  re- 
quest regarding  whether  any  school  has  Indi- 
cated Its  Intention  to  operate  the  program 
In  a  particular  area  or  areas.  Such  a  request 
would  be  most  likely  to  cover  a  locality,  but 
could  cover  the  State  as  a  whole  States 
would  also  set  an  aj>pUcatlon  deadline  date, 
and  accept  applications  after  the  date  only 
when  a  needy  area  or  a  significant  number 
of  needy  children  would  otherwise  go  un- 
served. 

Section  7  adds  a  new  sentence  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(4)  to  require  an  outreach  effort 
by  the  State  to  Identify  and  extend  the  pro- 
gram to  eligible  Institutions  In  areas  with 
Urge  concentrations  of  low-income  families 
This  effort  Is  In  addition  to  other  outreach 
required  in  the  SUte  plan.  (Administration 
proposal.) 

Subsection  (d)  revises  subsection  13(bM2) 
of  the  Act  to  limit  most  institutions  to  two 
meal  services  per  day— lunch  plus  either 
breakfast  or  a  supplement.  This  is  consistent 


with  the  two  meal  services  provided  In 
schools  during  the  regular  school  year,  and 
would  avoid  some  waste  and  abuse  that  has 
resulted  from  excessive  numbers  of  meal 
services.  Residential  camps,  day  camps,  end 
programs  serving  primarily  migrant  children 
could  continue  to  be  eligible  to  serve  up  to 
four  meals  a  day.  Savings:  $18  million.  (Ad- 
ministration proposal.) 

Subsection  13(b)(4)  Is  revised  by  striking 
obsolete  language  and  replacing  It  with  lan- 
guage allowing  States  to  provide  self-prepa- 
ration sponsors  with  more  flexibility  In  the 
use  of  funds  earmarked  for  operating  costs 
or  administrative  costs.  This  should  enable 
more  effective  management  by  self-prepara- 
tion sponsors,  and  provide  an  Incentive  for 
sponsors  to  prepare  their  own  meals.  (Ad- 
ministration proposal.) 

A  new  paragraph  (3)  would  be  added  at 
the  end  of  subsection  (e)  which  provides  the 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  program 
sponsors,  with  2  percent  of  the  program  funds 
used  during  tne  preceding  year.  The  Intent 
of  this  subsection  Is  to  provide  for  necessary 
funds  to  States  administering  the  Summer 
Pood  Service  Program  for  Children  to  con- 
duct prograni  audits  as  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  both  large  and  small  sponsors. 
States  are  now  required  to  provide  audits  of 
small  service  Institutions  and  may  not  pass 
this  cost  on  to  the  sponsor;  however,  present 
law  does  not  provide  funding  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition.  large  sponsors  presently 
provide  and  pay  for  their  own  audits,  and 
these  audits  sometimes  do  not  properly  Iden- 
tify deficiencies  and  overclaims.  This  pro- 
vision win  require  States  to  conduct  Inde- 
pendent audits  of  large  sponsors  as  well  as 
small  ones  and  provide  funds  to  do  so. 
thereby  reducing  waste  and  abuse.  (Admin- 
istration proposal.) 

Another  new  paragraph  (4)  would  be 
added  at  the  end  of  subsection  (e)  which 
would  provide  that  Institutions  which  are 
required  to  have  an  audit  conducted  of  their 
program  In  accordance  with  standards  devel- 
oped by  the  Secretary  would  receive  final 
payment  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  audit 
have  been  reviewed  by  the  State. 

This  provision  will  strengthen  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  summer  program  by  ensuring 
that  sponsors  required  to  have  an  audit  con- 
ducted on  their  operations  shall  not  re- 
ceive final  payment  until  the  audit  has 
been  reviewed  by  the  State.  This  will  enable 
the  State  to  withhold  funds  for  any  expendi- 
tures that  the  audit  discloses  were  inap- 
propriate or  unallowable.  (Administration 
proposal.) 

Subsection  (k)  of  Section  13  would  be  re- 
vised to  increase  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  to  States  for  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  the  Summer  Pood  Service 
Program  by  providing  for  a  base  amount  of 
130.000  plus  an  amount  based  on  (A)  20 
percent  of  the  first  $50,000  in  funds  dis- 
tributed to  the  State  for  the  program  In 
the  preceding  fiscal  year;  (B)  10  percent 
of  the  next  $100,000;  (C)  5  percent  of  the 
next  $250,000;  and  (D)  21/3  percent  of  any 
remaining  funds  distributed  for  the  pro- 
gram In  the  preceding  fiscal  year  with  a 
limitation  that  the  amount  paid  to  States 
under  this  section  will  not  exceed  331/3  per- 
cent of  the  program  funds  expended  In  the 
State  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  adjust  amounts 
paid  to  a  State  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
size  of  Its  program.  (Administration  pro- 
posal.) 

Subsection  (k)  would  be  further  amended 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  provide  additional 
State  administrative  expense  funds  to  se- 
lected States  which  sufficiently  demonstrate 
that  additional  funds  are  needed  to  effec- 
tively administer  the  program.  This  provi- 
sion has  been  recommended  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  It  Is  envisioned  that  the 
Secretary  would  prescribe  criteria  limiting 


ellglbUlty  for  additional  funds  to  only  a 
small  number  of  States  which  have  large 
and  particularly  dUBcult  programs  to  managij. 
Such  States  would  have  to  Justify  their 
need  for  additional  funds,  based  on  insxiffl- 
clent  resources.  States  would  have  to  demon- 
strate full  and  effective  use  of  State  Adminis- 
trative Expense  funds  which  could  be  utUlzed 
to  administer  the  Summer  Food  Program  In 
addition  to  providing  other  Information.  The 
Secretary  would  make  decisions  on  whether 
to  provide  additional  funds  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  and  would  establish  an  upper  limit  on 
the  percentage  or  amount  of  additional  funds 
that  a  State  could  receive.  (Administration 
proposal.) 

Subsection  (m)  would  be  revised  to  pro- 
vide the  Comptroller  General  and  appropri- 
ate State  representatives  (such  as  auditors) 
access  to  accounts  and  records.  This  provi- 
sion also  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
establish  audit  procedures  to  address  indi- 
vidual regulatory  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram. Due  to  the  nature  and  history  of  this 
program,  the  Department  Is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  adequate  audits 
and  audit  requirements.  (Administration 
proposal.) 

The  section  would  also  make  the  authori- 
zation permanent. 

Section  8:  Section  8  would  make  the  au- 
thorization of  the  commodity  program  per- 
manent. This  section.  In  conjunction  with 
Section  2  of  the  bill,  would  delete  the  sen- 
tence added  by  PL.  95-166  to  section  6(a)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  providing 
that  any  school  participating  In  the  food 
service  programs  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  may  refuse  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  commodities  offered 
for  lunches  In  any  school  year  and  receive  In 
lieu  thereof  other  commodities  to  the  extent 
that  other  commodities  are  available  to  the 
State  during  that  year.  Instead.  States  would 
be  required  to  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
that  schools  may  request  and  receive  the  de- 
sired amounts  and  types  of  commodity  as- 
sistance available  to  the  State. 

This  change  would  allow  schools  to  refuse 
more  than  20  percent  of  their  allocation  of 
commodities.  If  commodities  are  available, 
schools  would  be  allowed  to  request  and  re- 
ceive substitute  commodities  In  any 
amounts,  where  under  the  current  law  the 
percentage  of  substitution  Is  limited  to  20 
percent.  Substitute  conunodltles  offered  to 
schools  In  place  of  commodities  refused 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  commodities 
available  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  bonus.  Bonus  commodities  are 
made  available  to  the  school  as  an  Incen- 
tive to  Increase  their  use  and  are  not  count- 
ed against  the  level  of  assistance  prescribed 
bylaw.  (Administration  proposal.) 

Section  9:  This  section  would  restructure 
the  makeup  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition  to  more  closely  reflect 
the  Council's  focus  on  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram administration.  The  section  would  de- 
crease the  number  of  Department  of  Agri- 
culture officials  appointed  to  the  Council  by 
the  Secretary  and  replace  the  persons  en- 
gaged In  child  welfare  work  and  vocational 
educational  work.  The  section  would  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  a  child  nutrition  ad- 
vocate, a  Child  Care  Food  Program  repre- 
sentative, a  Summer  Food  Service  Program 
representative,  and  a  Nutrition  Education 
and  Training  Program  coordinator  In  their 
place.  One  of  the  Council's  members  would 
be  required  to  be  a  representative  of  a  pri- 
vate school. 

The  section  would  also  provide  for  a  bi- 
ennial report  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  In  place  of  the 
current  annual  report.  (Administration  pro- 
posal except  private  school  member  require- 
ment.) 

Section  10:  This  section  makes  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  Child  Care  Food  Program 


requested  by  the  Administration  and  con- 
tains a  savings  provision  not  proposed  by 
the  Administration.  The  new  savings  provi- 
sion Is  contained  In  subsection  (a)  and 
would  reduce  the  reimbursement  for  the 
snack  In  the  Child  Care  Feeding  Program 
by  3  cents,  from  the  reimbursement  rate  for 
fiscal  '81  of  32  cents  for  free,  24.25  cents  for 
reduced,  and  8  cents  for  paying  Savings:  $6 
million. 

Subsection  17(n)  would  be  changed  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  $4,000,000  for  provid- 
ing Food  Service  Equipment  Assistance 
(FSEA)  to  Child  Care  Institutions.  This 
change  would  reduce  the  amount  available 
for  this  purpose  from  $6  million  to  $4  mil- 
lion. The  proposed  reduction  would  more 
closely  align  budgetary  authorization  with 
projected  expenditures.  Many  States  have 
historically  not  fully  expended  their  equip- 
ment allocations.  In  fiscal  year  1978.  $3,000- 
000  was  available  for  use  but  only  a  little 
over  $2,000,000  was  expended.  In  fiscal  year 
1979  the  FSEA  allocation  was  Increased  to 
$6,000,000.  but  total  expenditures  amounted 
to  only  $3,600,000.  Savings:  $2  million. 

This  section  would  also  provide  for  a  num- 
ber of  conforming  changes  In  section  17  of 
the  Act  to  provide  for  basing  the  rate  of  pay- 
ments for  lunches  or  suppers  In  the  Child 
Care  Food  Program  on  the  national  average 
payment  factor  prescribed  In  section  4  for 
the  corresponding  category  of  lunches.  The 
savings  Is  Incorporated  In  the  estimate  In 
Section  2. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  State  agencies  to 
use  bilingual  material  when  performing  out- 
reach and  other  services  In  areas  where  sig- 
nificant numbers  or  percentages  of  people 
have  a  language  of  primary  familiarity  other 
than  English.  This  will  ensure  that  State 
outreach  and  other  services  are  provided  on 
an  equitable  basis  In  minority  communities. 

Subsection  (q)  would  be  revised  to  en- 
able the  Secretary  to  establish  specific  audit 
procedures  to  address  individual  regulatory 
requirements   of   the   program. 

This  section  would  also  add  a  new  sub- 
section (r)  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire States  to  develop  standard  contracts 
for  sponsors  which  purchase  meals  from 
vjndors.  The  provision  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  establish  requirements  for  com- 
petitive bidding  and  procurement  which  will 
help  to  reduce  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  In 
the  program. 

AMENDMENTS   TO    THE    CHEU)    NtrnimON    ACT 

Section  U.  This  section  would  establish  a 
subsidy  of  five  cents  for  milk  served  to  chil- 
dren Ineligible  for  free  milk  In  schools,  child 
care  Institutions  and  summer  camps  partici- 
pating In  other  meal  service  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Milk 
served  free  to  needy  children  would  con- 
tinue to  be  subsidized  at  the  full  cost  of  the 
milk  to  the  schools.  All  schools  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  participation  In  the 
Special  Milk  Program  and  would  be  able  to 
make  special  milk  available  to  all  students. 
The  current  rate  of  subsidy  would  continue 
to  be  provided  to  schools  and  Institutions 
not  participating  In  other  federally  sup- 
ported child  nutrition  programs. 

Section  12.  Subsection  (a)  Is  designed  to 
provide,  beginning  with  the  1981-1982  school 
year,  financial  Incentives,  for  school  dis- 
tricts In  Impoverished  areas,  to  Implement 
the  School  Breakfast  Program  In  all  of  their 
schools  In  needy  neighborhoods.  Under  this 
section,  a  school  district  could  receive  "se- 
vere need"  higher  reimbursements  for  all  of 
the  schools  In  the  school  district  If: 

(1)  40  percent  or  more  of  the  school 
lunches  served  In  the  school  district  were 
,  provided  for  free  or  at  a  reduced -price:  (2) 
the  regular  School  Breakfast  Program  re- 
imbursement rate  Is  Inadequate  to  cover  the 
costs  of  the  program;  and  (3)  all  of  the 
schools  In  the  school  district,  in  which  25 


percent  or  more  of  the  lunches  served  are 
provided  for  free  or  at  a  reduced-price,  are 
implementing  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 

To  ensure  that  this  provision  is  not 
abused,  the  section  prohibits  any  school  dis- 
trict from  obtaining  district-wide  "severe 
need  "  assistance  If  it  qualifies  for  such  aid 
as  a  result  of  dropping  a  school  meals  pro- 
gram In  one  or  more  of  Its  schools.  (For 
example.  If  a  school  district  dropped  the 
School  Lunch  Program  In  a  school  that  had 
only  5  percent  needy  children  in  It — and 
thereby  achieved  a  40  percent  or  higher  rate 
of  free  and  reduced-price  lunches  for  all 
lunches  served  in  the  district — It  would  not 
be  entitled  to  district-wide  "severe  need" 
additional  assistance.)  Cost  in  FY  '81:  mini- 
mal. Cost  in  FY   '82:   $26  million. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  a  petition  pro- 
cedure for  the  breakfast  program.  If  10 
percent  of  the  parents  petition  school  au- 
thorities to  implement  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram, the  authorities  must  announce  a 
decision  within  120  days  whether  they  will 
begin  a  breakfast  program.  A  public  hear- 
ing would  be  required  prior  to  a  rejection  of 
the  breakfast  program. 

Section  13:  Section  13  reduces  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Food  Service  Equipment 
Program  from  the  present  $75  million  (FY 
'80  appropriation  of  $20  million)  to  $16 
million  for  fiscal  year  '81.  $30  million  for 
fiscal  '82.  $35  million  for  fiscal  '83.  and  $40 
million  for  fiscal  years  thereafter  This  will 
save  $5  million  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  '81. 
as  the  Administration  had  proposed  In 
addition,  it  will  save  $50  million  in  Bud- 
get Authority  in  fiscal  '81.  $45  million  In 
fiscal  '82.  $40  million  In  fiscal  '83.  and  $35 
million  thereafter. 

The  section  also  makes  permanent  the  40 
percent  equipment  reserve  for  schools  that 
are  planning  to  Initiate  breakfast  or  lunch 
programs.  It  changes  the  reserve  clause, 
however,  to  require  the  Secretary  to  reallo- 
cate unobligated  funds  to  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  allocation  formula  in- 
stead of  first  requiring  a  reallocation  among 
reserve  States,  as  In  present  law. 

Section  14:  This  section  would  amend 
section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  State  administrative  expenses 
to  be  made  available  to  the  State  agency  or 
agencies  responsible  for  administration  of 
Child  Nutrition  Programs  If  the  Governor 
designates  a  State  agency  In  place  of  the 
State  Educational  Agency  for  administra- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  this  Act  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  the  amount  of  funds  al- 
located by  formula  for  administration  of  that 
program  would  be  available  to  the  agency 
deslpntited  by  the  Governor  The  section  also 
provides  for  the  combination  of  these  funds 
with  State  funds  for  use  In  effective  and 
efficient  administration  of  Child  Nutrition 
Programs  The  sentence  providing  for  the 
funding  authorization  contained  In  this 
subsection  Is  deleted  since  it  conflicts  with 
the  authorization  In  subsection  (I)  and  was 
Inadvertently  added  during  the  proceedings 
leading  to  the  enactment  of  PL.  95-627 
(Administration  proposal.) 

This  section  also  changes  the  current  law 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  funds  be 
used  to  administer  the  program  for  which 
the  allocations  are  made  under  section  7(ai 
|2|  and  7(a)(3)  of  this  Act  and  section  13 
(k)(li  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
when  e,  single  State  agency  administers  more 
than  one  program,  and  to  eliminate  the  10 
percent  limitation  on  the  State's  authority 
to  transfer  administrative  funds  among  these 
programs  under  the  same  circumstances. 

State  agencies  that  administer  only  one 
program  under  these  Acts  would  receive  ad- 
ministrative expense  funds  based  upon  the 
allocation  formula  for  that  program.  This 
change  will  provide  the  States  with  Increased 
flexibility  in  maximizing  the  use  of  available 


administrative  expense  fund  resources  In  the 
programs  where  most  needed. 

The  statute  would  no  longer  be  construed 
to  require  the  maintenance  of  separate  staffs 
within  one  agency  for  program  administra- 
tion. States  would  be  encouraged  to  use  staff 
across  the  board  to  manage  programs,  and  to 
concentrate  staff  to  meet  peak  workloads 
during  Summer  Food  Service  Program  opera- 
tions, free  and  reduced  price  statements  re- 
views, and  School  Breakfast  or  Child  Care 
Food  Program  approvals.  (Administration 
proposals. ) 

The  Section  would  make  permanent  tbe 
authority  providing  for  the  appropriation  of 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  Section  would  extend  the  provision  re- 
quiring States  to  furnish  Information  con- 
cerning the  anticipated  disbursement  of  SAE 
funds  and  allow  the  Secretary  to  reallocate 
unused  funds  to  other  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  received.  (Administration 
proposal.) 

Section  15:  Section  15  would  amend  the 
definition  of  school  to  exclude  Job  Corp 
Centers  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
from  participation  In  the  School  Breakfast 
Program. 

Section  16:  Section  16  would  provide  the 
Secretary  with  authority  to  determine  the 
amount  of  and  settle  and  adjust  claims  or 
to  compromise  or  deny  all  or  part  of  any 
claim  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  or  the  reg- 
ulations issued  pursuant  to  these  Acts.  This 
authority  parallels  the  authority  provided 
the  Secretary  in  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
for  the  administration  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program.  (Administration  proposal.) 

Section  17:  This  section  makes  a  number 
of  improvements  In  the  Special  Supplemen- 
tal Food  Program  for  Women.  Infants  and 
Children  (the  so-called  "WIC'  Program  1  It 
extends  the  authorization  from  Its  expira- 
tion date  of  September  30.  1982,  to  a  per- 
manent authorization,  and  eliminates  the 
authorization  ceiling  for  fiscal  1982  and 
thereafter.  (Under  current  law.  the  au- 
thorized funding  celling  for  the  program  Is 
$900  million  in  FY  1981  and  $950  million  in 
FY  1982.)  Congress  would  still  control  the 
program's  funding  level  through  the  appro- 
priations process,  but  the  parameters  for  the 
program's  funding  levels  would  be  increased. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  States  to 
give  to  various  groups  and  Individuals  In- 
terested In  the  program — local  agencies, 
health  professionals,  and  participant  and 
advocate  organizations — at  least  30  days  no- 
tice In  advance  of  public  hearings.  This  Is 
to  ensure  that  such  groups  wlU  have  the 
opportunity  for  Input  into  the  State  plan 

This  section  would  also  seek  to  improve 
the  opportunities  of  migrant  farm  workers 
to  participate  In  the  WIC  program.  Each 
State  would  be  required  to  estimate  the 
number  of  migrant  participants  in  the 
coming  year  and  to  set  aside  sufficient  funds 
to  serve  them  Migrant  health  agencies  and 
farmworker  organizations  with  access  to 
health  services  would  be  given  priority  for 
funding  In  areas  with  large  numbers  of 
migrants.  The  States  would  also  be  required 
to  conduct  outreach  efforts  In  high  migrant 
areas  and  could  provide  funds  for  migrant 
farmworker  organizations  to  do  outreach. 
The  Secretary  Is  required  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  migrants  certified  In 
one  State  will  continue,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  to  receive  benefits  as  they 
travel  The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  set 
up  a  national  uniform  definition  of  'migrant 
farmworker"  to  facilitate  uniformity  In  the 
program  This  section  does  not  create  an 
entitlement  for  migrants. 

Subsection  (d)  would  revise  Subsection 
17(f)  to  delete  the  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  provide  products  such  as  Infant 
formulas  under  the  WIC  Program  which  are 
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not  commercially  available.  It  is  difficult  to 
ensure  that  the  formula  production  always 
has  adequate  quality  control  to  ensure  that 


Institutions  must  be  taken  from  the  "Annual      below  Western  Europe  and  some  of  the  nth.. 
Report  of  Meal  Service  In  Schools  "  submitted      :ndustrlallzed  countries.   Besides    the  nrob- 
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Dot  commercially  available.  It  Is  difficult  to 
ensure  that  the  formula  production  always 
has  adequate  quality  control  to  ensure  that 
all  the  formulas  produced  meet  the  required 
specifications.  The  Department  has  had  to 
recall  shipments  of  non-commerclally  avail- 
able formula  for  the  commodity  supple- 
mental food  program  which  had  been  ap- 
proved on  the  basis  of  clinical  tests,  but 
which  had  problems  once  Issued  In  bulk 

To  Improve  the  program  for  bilingual  par- 
ticipants, the  State  Is  required  to  use  appro- 
priate bilingual  personnel  in  sidmlnlstratlon 
and  to  develop  nutrition  education  materials 
that  are  responsive  to  the  cultural,  ethnic. 
and  language  needs  of  participants. 

Subsection  (hi  requires  the  provision  of 
advance  funding  for  local  administrative  ex- 
penses whenever  such  advance  funding  is 
deemed  by  the  State  agency,  upon  applica- 
tion by  a  local  agency,  to  be  necessary  to 
promote  effective  and  efficient  program  op- 
erations Currently,  local  agencies  are  pro- 
vided with  three  months  of  advance  funding 
at  the  commencement  of  program  operations 
but  not  thereafter  This  section  would  ex- 
tend this  concept  to  permit  advance  funding 
of  up  to  three  months  for  on-going  programs. 
Many  local  agencies,  particularly  In  low- 
income  neighborhoods,  function  on  mar- 
ginal budgets,  and  advance  funding  Is  neces- 
sary to  assist  them  to  operate  the  program 
Advance  funding  would  reduce  the  financial 
vulnerability  of  such  local  agencies  and 
clinics,  thereby  encouraging  them  to  parti- 
cipate In  the  program 

Subsection  (i»  parallels  the  Secretary's 
right  to  reallocate  unused  funds  from  one 
State  to  another  Under  this  subsection,  each 
State,  upon  a  reallocation  of  funds  by  the 
Secretary,  must  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  any  local  agency  is  unable  to  spend 
its  full  allocation.  If  the  State  determines 
that  a  local  agency  cannot  spend  its  full 
allocation,  the  State,  within  one  month  of 
the  Secretary's  reallocation,  must  reallocate 
the  projected  unused  funds  either  to  an 
agency  that  will  Initiate  the  program  or  to 
an  agency  that  has  already  implemented  the 
program  but  needs  additional  funds  to  feed 
unserved  eligible  women  and  children. 

Section  18:  Section  18  makes  several 
changes  In  the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program.  To  provide  greater  ac- 
cess to  nutrition  education  by  bilingual  In- 
dividuals, this  subsection  (a)  would  re- 
quire States,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, to  use  materials  In  other  language 
in  areas  where  a  substantial  number  of  par- 
ticipants have  a  primary  language  other 
than  English. 

To  Improve  public  Input  Into  the  pro- 
gram. Section  18  requires  a  State  either  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  at  least  30  days  prior 
to  the  submission  of  the  State  plan  to  the 
Oovemor.  or.  create  an  advisory  council 
repreaentatlve  of  certain  specified  Interests. 
The  State  plan  mtist  be  written  to  Include 
the  activities  to  be  conducted  in  the  plan 
year. 

Thta  section  would  limit  funding  for  the 
NET  program  in  fiscal  '81  to  «15  million  as 
the  Administration  had  proposed.  Savings 
•5  million.  After  fiscal  '81.  the  program 
would  return  to  the  entitlement  of  50  cents 
per  child  per  year  that  was  In  the  law  in 
fiscal  '78  and  '79. 

Subsection  (J)  (3)  would  be  amended  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  use  the  most  current 
data  available  on  enrollment  for  the  dUtrl- 
butlon  of  funds.  This  change  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  data  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
The  Office  of  Education.  DHEW.  can  only 
provide  certified  enrollment  data  on  public 
and  private  schools  and  nonresidential  child 
care.  Therefore,  enrollment  data  on  public 
and  nonprofit  private  residential  child  care 


institutions  must  be  taken  from  the  "Annual 
Report  of  Meal  Service  In  Schools'  submitted 
by  State  agencies  to  PNS.  This  change  would 
allow  the  Secretary  to  use  the  FN  data  In 
addition  to  HEW  data. 

Section  19:  This  section  requires  local 
program  administrators  of  the  lunch  and 
breakfast  programs  to  promote  greater  stu- 
dent and  parental  Input  In  the  operation  of 
the  programs  (particularly  In  menu- 
planning)  . 

Section  20 :  This  section  would  make  tech- 
nical changes  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

Under  other  provisions  of  law.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
Is  eligible  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Subsection 
(a)  makes  a  conforming  change  in  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  reflect  this. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  the  re- 
deslgnatlon  of  section  22,  "Study  of  Menu 
Choice"  as  section  23.  This  section  was  part 
of  PL.  95-627.  This  section  number  dupli- 
cates the  use  of  section  22  which  was  added 
to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  P.L.  96- 
561,  Education  Amendments  of  1978  enacted 
on  November  1.  1978,  Section  1408  of  P.L.  96- 
561  added  section  22  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program  to  children  In 
"Department  of  Defense  Overseas  Depend- 
ent's Schools."  The  error  occurred  since  both 
amendments  were  under  consideration  at 
the  same  time. 

Subsection  (c)  also  rewrites  the  current 
law  to  correct  an  error  in  the  data  used  for 
computing  the  adjustments  to  the  rate  of 
commodity  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  subsection 
12(h)  to  clarify  the  provision  allowing 
schools  to  combine  the  costs  of  operating 
both  the  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 

Subsection  (e)  would  amend  subsection 
11(e)  to  provide  reimbursement  In  schools 
electing  to  serve  all  children  free  meals  dur- 
ing any  period  of  three  successive  school 
years  based  on  the  percentages  of  meals 
served  to  children  eligible  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  during  the  first  year,  a.s 
applied  to  the  total  number  of  meals  served 
In  the  second  and  third  years.  This  changes 
the  current  law  which  provides  reimburse- 
ment during  the  second  and  third  years  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  meals  served  dur- 
ing the  first  year.  This  change  Is  needed  be- 
cause current  law  could  lead  to  schools  re- 
ceiving payments  for  meals  In  excess  of  those 
served,  or  could  lead  to  Inadequate  payments 
to  schools.  If  enrollment  increased  or  de- 
creased significantly. 

Section  21:  This  section  would  amend 
section  3  and  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  provide  conformity  to  the 
other  provisions  of  law  under  which  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  is  eligible  for  the  progrtuns  author- 
ized under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
Section  22:  Section  22  prescribes  Imple- 
mentation dates.  Regulations  will  be  re- 
quired to  be  promulgated  by  January  1, 
1981,  for  the  Summer  program,  the  equip- 
ment reserve,  rates  for  outlying  areas.  90 
day  claims  limitation,  and  the  WIC  hearing 
announcement  provision  By  July  1.  1981, 
regulations  would  be  required  to  be  promul- 
gated on  quality  of  meals,  the  child  nutri- 
tion State  plan,  selection  of  commodities, 
breakfast,  most  of  WIC.  the  NET  State  plan, 
and  parent-student  involvement.  All  other 
provisions  would  be  required  to  be  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible. 

Some  Pkocrams  Work 
For  a  number  of  years,  the  infant  mor- 
tality rate  in  the  United  States  has  been  a 
subject  of  some  consternation;  by  this  meas- 
ure, which  is  frequently  used  to  determine 
the  level  of  civilization  of  a  society,  the 
United  States  has  consistently  ranked  well 


below  Western  Europe  and  some  of  the  other 
;ndustrlallzed  countries.  Besides,  the  prob- 
.t-m  is  concentrated  among  the  poor  and  the 
•olack,  and  babies  of  young  mothers  who 
are  badly  nourUhed  are  In  special  danger 

In  19/3.  as  part  of  an  effort  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  the  Women.  Infants  and 
Children  Supplemental  feeding  program 
(WIC)  was  enacted.  The  program  provided 
dairy  products,  orange  Juice  and  other  essen- 
tial foods  to  low-Income  pregnant  women 
who  were  diagnosed  by  physicians  as  having 
nutritional  problems.  This  program  was  the 
brainchild  of  nutrition  researchers  and  pedi- 
atricians who  felt  strongly  that  the  com- 
bination of  prenatal  medical  care  and  nutri- 
tional help  would  make  a  difference  In  the 
health  of  both  mothers  and  babies. 

For  the  first  couple  of  years,  the  program 
looked  like  a  depressing  replica  of  so  many 
other  efforts  to  break  into  the  poverty  cycle. 
It  was  plagued  by  administrative  difficulties 
and  lethargic  management,  and  it  was  not 
easy  to  persuade  the  mothers  to  take  the 
food.  Lots  of  tired,  pregnant  women  found 
the  prospect  of  carrying  two  weeks'  worth 
of  milk  home  on  the  subway  more  than 
they  could  manage. 

But  with  a  few  changes  here  and  there — 
more  enthusiastic  management,  a  change 
from  distributing  the  food  Itself  to  distribut- 
ing vouchers  to  be  cashed  In  at  the  local 
supermarket,  and  time  to  work  out  the 
snag;j — WIC  has  turned  into  one  of  the  gen- 
uine success  stories  of  federal  social  policy. 

Two  carefully  controlled  studies,  one  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health  and 
the  other  in  Waterbury.  Conn.,  found  that 
the  program  has  made  a  big  difference.  In- 
fant mortality  dropped  among  babies  born 
to  mothers  who  were  getting  food  through 
the  program,  compared  with  a  similar  group 
who  did  not  Participating  mothers  hawl  fewer 
low-blrth-welght  (under  S'j  pounds)  babies. 
Such  tiny  babies  often  suffer  complications, 
and  frequently  don't  pull  through.  The  pro- 
gram also  picks  up  infants  who  start  out 
dangerously  small,  and  provides  the  for- 
mula and  other  food  to  help  them  catch 
lip  to  their  normal  weight.  The  evidence 
is  that  this  is  working  too. 

This  news  is  Important.  In  the  somewhat 
murky  world  of  social  program  evaluation, 
the  clarity  of  these  findings  is  extraordinary. 
It  is  good  that  something  Is  working  and 
that  It  Is  working  to  help  resolve  this  most 
basic  human  problem.  Among  all  the  budget 
reductions,  funds  for  this  program  are  go- 
ing up.  and  that  is  good  too.  Some  programs 
do  work. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  Sena- 
tor McGovERN  and  I  are  introducing  a 
bill  targeted  to  savings  in  the  child  nutri- 
tion programs  for  this  country.  The  sav- 
ings involved  in  these  provisions  total 
between  $413  and  $431  million.  The  vari- 
able is  derived  from  a  difference  in  es- 
timates between  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et OfHce  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
savings  achieved  In  the  ways  described 
will  leave  the  programs  themselves  in- 
tact, and  that  the  administrative 
changes  in  these  provisions  will  serve  to 
provide  increased  flexibility  and  effi- 
ciency within  the  various  programs. 

SIGNALS  OF  THE  CtntRENT  TIMES 

It  is  well  known  that  Senator  Mc- 
GovERN  and  I  have  always  been  strong 
supporters  of  these  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, supporting  measures  to  expand 
and  improve  these  programs.  However, 
we,  like  everybody  participating  in  the 
Federal  Government  today,  recognize  the 
necessity  for  cutting  back  on  the  burden 
of  expenses  which  our  Federal  Govern- 


ment now  faces.  During  these  times  we 
all  have  to  make  sacrifices.  There  are 
very  few  programs  that  have  been  left 
imtouched  as  the  great  hand  of  fiscal 
restraint  sweeps  by.  Defense,  because  of 
the  lack  of  strength  demonstrated  by  our 
country  in  recent  times,  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  great  priority  on  the  spending 
agenda. 

KOLE     OP    rEDERAL     GOVERNMENT     AS     GT7ARDIAN 
or    THE    PEOPLE 

For  decades,  the  American  people, 
especially  those  In  need,  have  looked  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  relief  of 
their  plight,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  come  a  long  way  in  responding 
to  that  need.  However,  its  burden  has 
become  great  in  the  process.  The  people 
of  this  country  expect  much  from  our 
Government,  but  It  alone  cannot  provide 
all  the  answers.  Not  only  does  our  Gov- 
ernment act  as  guardian  in  protect'ng 
our  freedoms,  but  it  tries  to  help  those 
who  need  assistance  the  most.  Those  in 
this  category  are  increasing  in  numbers, 
as  our  economy  dives  into  recession, 
bringing  with  it  added  hardship  on  those 
who  were  already  in  precarious  economic 
circumstances.  Because  of  the  symptoms 
manifested  by  our  ailing  economy,  we 
have  to  be  selective  in  targeting  our  as - 
instance  resources  to  those  most  in  need. 

PROPOSED  CtJTS  IN  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Because  our  Government  too  has  rec- 
ognized that  its  budget  does  not  provide 
for  unlimited  resources,  we  in  Congress 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  taxpayer  to 
save  money  where  possible,  at  the  same 
time  trying  to  preserve  the  maximiun 
amount  of  benefits  to  those  families  and 
individuals  undergoing  the  greatest 
hardship  in  these  perilous  economic 
times.  I  believe  that  the  cutbacks  that  we 
have  proposed  in  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams through  this  legislation  will  do  the 
least  amount  of  damage  to  the  benefits 
provided. 

Many  of  the  cuts  outlined  in  this  bill 
are  adaptations  of  the  administration's 
previous  proposals;  but  I  think  that  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  will  serve  to  target 
benefits  more  directly  to  those  in  most 
need.  For  example,  instead  of  the  5  cents 
reduction  in  subsidy  to  paying  students 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  we  have 
proposed  a  2.5-cent  cut  across  the  board 
which  would  assure  the  continued  in- 
tegrity of  the  program  as  a  whole:  addi- 
tionally, those  schools  where  75  percent 
or  more  participants  receive  free  and  re- 
duced priced  lunches  are  exempted  pro- 
viding a  safety  net. 

The  greatest  amount  of  savings  is 
achieved  by  raising  the  reduced  price 

S^'h.m^  ^°  5^"*^'  ^"^  changing  the 
eligibility  standards  to  115  and  175  per- 
cent of  poverty,  plus  a  standard  reduc- 
tion for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
respect  yely.  CBO  estimates  savings  of 
$95  million  while  USDA  claims  potential 
savings  of  $113  million.  The  adminls- 
illi°^^  ^^^  previously  proposed  chang- 
ing the  eligibility  to  100  and  175  percent 

hnfT^J^^  P^"^  *^«  standard  deduction, 
out  had  not  proposed  to  raise  the  re- 
duced-price lunch  cost. 

ROLE    OP    THE    ADVOCATES 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  advocate 
representatives  who  assisted  in  putting 
this  bill  together,  through  their  testl- 
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mony  at  hearings  and  meetings  with 
staff.  It  is  never  easy  to  accept  funding 
reductions,  but  these  peonle  went  about 
assisting  us  by  suggesting  areas  that 
might  be  cut  in  line  with  the  $412  mil- 
lion net  savings  set  forth  by  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee.  The  advocates  were  very 
constructive  in  presenting  their  ideas  to 
us,  and  deserve  a  considerable  amount 
of  credit  for  input  in  coming  close  to 
the  $500  million  mark. 

CONCLtrSION 

It  is  certainly  regrettable  that,  because 
of  the  economic  climate  in  which  we  are 
forced  to  live,  we  have  to  be  thinking  in 
terms  of  reducing  funding  for  programs 
that  have  proven  their  value  over  time. 
However,  certain  changes  can  be  made 
relatively  painless,  without  a  great  re- 
duction of  benefits  to  our  Nation's  needy, 
and  when  this  can  be  done,  we  owe  it  to 
the  taxpayers  to  give  some  relief  to  their 
burden  wherever  possible. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  current  eco- 
nomic crisis  will  cause  all  Americans  to 
find  within  themselves  that  strength  of 
individual  initiative  that  made  this 
country  great,  and  that  they  will  do 
everything  within  their  means  to  lessen 
the  demands  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  contribute  to  the  society  in  which  we 
all  participate  as  citizens. 

This  bill  attempts  to  fulfill  the  nutri- 
tion needs  of  our  Nation's  children. 
whUe.  at  the  same  time  saving  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  over  $400  million  in 
costs. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2676.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  small 
business  capital  formation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

SMALL    BtTSINESS    CAPITAL    FORMATION    ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  pwist  few  months  we  have 
witnessed  a  dramatic  rebirth  of  interest 
in  the  future  of  the  small  business  sector. 
It  is  an  encouraging  development,  and 
one  that  was  lr«ig  overdue.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  overstate  the  contribution  small 
business  makes  to  the  quaUty  of  Ufe  in 
American  society. 

Approximately  97  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's businesses  are  small  businesses. 
These  14  million  independent  enterprises 
provide  the  livelihood  for  50  million 
Americans.  55  percent  of  the  private 
nonfarm  labor  force.  They  produce  43 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product, 
and  are  responsible  for  over  99  percent 
of  the  new  jobs  created  in  the  economy 
each  year.  If  each  of  these  businesses 
hired  Just  one  more  employee  in  the  com- 
ing year,  they  could  completely  eradicate 
the  Nation's  imemployment  problem. 

But  the  contributions  of  the  Nation's 
small  businesses  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents  alone.  Small  business 
men  and  women  have  traditionally  been 
innovators,  and  their  ideas  have  added 
immeastirably  to  the  quality  of  our  daily 
lives.  In  the  last  half  century,  small  busi- 
nesses have  given  us  the  stainless  steel 
razor  blade,  the  transistor  radio,  the 
photo-copying  machine,  the  jet  engine, 
the  "instant  photograph,"  the  heUcop- 
ter.  insxilin.  powersteerlng.  the  aut<Mnatic 
transmission,  air-conditioning,  cello- 
phane, and  even  the  pocket  calculator. 


Overall,  small  businesses  have  produced 
nearly  half  of  our  industrial  innovations 
over  the  past  25  years. 

In  January  1980.  small  business  was 
given  the  prestige  of  its  own  White 
House  Conference.  Delegates  from  across 
the  Nation  merged  their  ideas  Into  a 
series  of  specific  recommendations,  and 
accolades  for  their  work  flowed  from 
every  level  of  government. 

But  3  months  after  the  White  House 
Conference,  any  small  businessman 
would  be  justified  in  asking  whether 
anyone  in  Government  had  really  lis- 
tened. The  small  business  sector  contin- 
ues to  bear  the  brunt  of  an  administra- 
tion choosing  to  fight  inflation  with 
interest  rates  alone.  The  real  burden 
of  high  Interest  rates  Is  falling  on 
businesses  "unfortunate"  enough  to  have 
inventories,  or  "unfortunate"  enough  to 
be  small.  Not  surprisingly,  small  business 
bankruptcies  are  rising  at  a  dramatic 
rate.  Congress  has  ignored  the  Confer- 
ence recommendations  by  rejecting  ef- 
forts to  Umit  spending  to  a  fixed  per- 
centage of  the  GNP.  And  both  Congress 
and  the  administration  have  chosen  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  with  higher 
taxes,  rather  than  the  spending  reduc- 
tions recommended  by  the  conferees 

Against  this  record,  some  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference  will  end 
up  like  the  recommendations  of  so 
many  other  goverrunent  conferences — 
printed,  praised,  and  filed  away.  These 
recommendations  deserve  a  far  better 
fate,  and  as  Members  of  the  Senate  we 
have  both  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  they  are  heard 
and  acted  upon.  This  morning.  I  am 
introducing  the  Small  Business  Capital 
Formation  Act,  legislation  that  embodies 
the  basic  tax  recommendations  of  the 
White  House  Conference.  A  parallel  biU 
is  being  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  Third  District  of  Min- 
nesota, Congressman  Bill  Frenzel.  The 
bill  achieves  five  basic  reforms; 

First.  A  restructuring  of  the  corporate 
Income  tax,  with  maximum  benefits  fo- 
cused on  the  smaller  businesses. 

Second.  Establishment  of  a  savings  tax 
incentive  by  reducing  the  maximum  rate 
on  "savings  income"  from  70  to  50 
percent. 

Third.  Repeal  of  the  $100,000  "cap"  on 
eligibility  of  used  equipment  for  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

Fourth.  Estabhshment  of  a  10-percent 
tax  credit  (maximum  $750-«l,500)  for 
Investment  In  original  Issue  stock  of  a 
small  business. 

Fifth.  Presenclj,  an  estate  qualifies 
for  extension  of  tax  payments  if  65  per- 
cent of  the  adjusted  gross  estate  con- 
sisted of  interests  in  closely  held  corpo- 
rations. The  bill  reduces  that  figure  to 
33  Va  percent. 

Each  of  these  reforms  would  ease  the 
obstacles  facing  small  businesses  in  their 
effort  to  accumulate  Investment  capital. 
Investment  is  the  key  to  small  business 
survival.  And  the  bill  I  have  filed  this 
morning  Is  Itself  an  Investment  In  the 
future  of  American  small  business. 

By  supporting  the  bill  and  the  reforms 
it  offers,  the  Senate  can  assure  those 
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automatically  become  subject  to  Incre- 
mental pricing — until  and  unless  such 


that  Inflation   between    1980  and   1990 
averaging  nearly  1  percent  higher  each 


tachments.  the  equivalent  price  for  gas  (com- 
parable to  oil)   changes  monthly  and  Is  al- 
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who  attended  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence that  their  message  was  heard.  I 
urge  everyone  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
as  a  cosponsor* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    7  6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stone,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  <Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcsi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  76. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  pay- 
ment under  the  medicare  program  for 
certain  services  performed  by 
chiropractors. 

S.    789 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Moynihan) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  769,  a 
bill  repealing  the  authorization  for  Tom- 
bigbee  and  Tennessee  Rivers  project. 

S.    2074 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  iMr.  Metzenbaum)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2074,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  39  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  the  postage-free 
mailing  of  absentee  ballots  and  other 
materials  pertaining  to  absentee  ballots. 

S.    2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2239.  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  incentive 
stock  options. 

S.    2301 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2301.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
assist  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
achieving  a  binding  law  enforcement 
officers'  bill  of  rights. 

S.     2374 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baitcus,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2374,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  to 
limit  the  growth  of  Federal  taxation  and 
spending  and  to  achieve  balanced  budg- 
ets, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2«34 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadce;. 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young  >  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2634.  a  bill  to  provide  for  making  of  pay- 
ments to  certain  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  United  States  held  hostage  in 
Iran,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLDTION    181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin >, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McGovERN*.  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Jepsen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  161.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  International 
Code  of  Business  Conduct. 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    4  12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren>.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Bosch- 


witz>,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen  I .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin*,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire I  Mr.  Humphrey*  .  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasseri.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson i,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  412.  a  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  attempted  rescue  of  the 
Americans  held  hostage  in  Iran. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1701 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd.  Jr  )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1701  proposed  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a  con- 
current resolution  .setting  forth  the  rec- 
ommended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.   Government   for   the   fiscal   vears 

1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1733 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1733  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  recommend- 
ed congressional  budget  for  the  US. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years   1981, 

1982.  and  1983  and  revising  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT    NO.      1741 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas). 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  cospon.sors 
of  amendment  No.  1741  proposed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a  con- 
current resolution  setting  forth  the  rec- 
ommended congressional  buderet  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  re.solution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  423— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  PROPOSED  RULE  n  IN- 
CREMENTAL PRICING 

Mr.  STONE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Stevenson.  Mr. 
Laxalt.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 
ExoN,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Bayh.  Mr.  Coch- 
ran. Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr.  Dan- 
forth.  Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Hatch,  and 
Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources : 

S.  Res.  423 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate,  That  the  Senate 
does  not  approve  of  the  proposed  rule  under 
section  202(a)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  (relating  to  the  Incremental  pricing 
of  natural  gas)  a  copy  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  May  6.  1980. 

•  Mr.  STONE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
submitting  with  Senator  Dole.  Senator 
Ford.  Senator  Lugar.  and  other  Senators 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  with  respect 
to  the  proposed  phase  II  incremental 


pricing  rule.  This  proposed  rule  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  on  May  6 
Under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978.  either  House  of  Congress  has  30 
consecutive  congressional  days  to  dis- 
approve of  the  proposed  rule. 

I  am  opposing  this  proposed  rule  be- 
cause it  will  have  a  seriously  adverse  im- 
pact upon  many  industrial  users  of  nat- 
ural gas  with  an  ultimate  inflationary 
impact  upon  con.sumers  throughout  tJie 
country.  I  have  first-hand  knowledge  of 
the  extreme  difficulty  the  application  of 
incremental  pricing  would  have  on  agri- 
cultural businesses  in  my  State  of 
Florida. 

The  statute  itself  establishes  only  the 
most  fleeting  period  of  relief.  Section  206 
<b»(l>  provides  an  interim  exemption 
from  incremental  pricing  for  all  agri- 
cultural uses  of  natural  gas.  Section  206 
(bM2i.  however,  directs  that  this  broad 
exemption  may  only  remain  in  effect 
until  May  9.  1980— by  which  time  the 
FERC  is  instructed  to  fashion  a  perma- 
nent exemption  that  excludes  all  agricul- 
tural gas  uses  for  which  an  alternate  fuel 
is  both  "economically  practicable  "  and 
"reasonably  available."  In  other  words, 
under  the  statutory  scheme,  agricultural 
gas  users  who  possess  an  alternate  fuel 
capability  are  protected  from  incre- 
mental pricing  only  during  the  brief  In- 
terval between  the  onset  of  phase  I 
incremental  pricing  (which  became  ef- 
fective on  January  1.  1980)  and  the  issu- 
ance of  phase  II  regulations  (in  May  of 
1980). 

Nevertheless,  because  Congress  granted 
to  the  FERC  the  authority— in  .section 
206i  d  n  1 1  of  the  NGPA— to  establish  new 
incremental  pricing  exemptions  beyond 
those  set  forth  in  the  statute,  the  FERC 
has  now  proposed  to  utilize  this  author- 
ity in  order  to  extend  the  interim  agri- 
cultural gas  use  exemption  past  the 
statutory  deadline.  Under  the  original 
FERC  proposal,  an  additional  year  would 
have  been  provided  before  agricultural 
gas  users  with  an  alternate  fuel  capabil- 
ity are  forced  to  bear  the  burdens  of  in- 
cremental pricing.  However,  the  FERC 
has  now  proposed  an  extension  of  tJie 
interim  exemption  only  for  the  period 
until  September  1.  1980. 

The  FERCs  pohcy,  although  welcome 
for  the  limited  relief  that  it  provides, 
nevertheless  constitutes  nothing  more 
than  a  postponement — rather  than  an 
avoidance— of  the  thrust  of  the  statute. 
The  question  remains:  What  will  happen 
to  the  agricultural  industries  after  the 
proposed  postponement  expires?  Indeed, 
since  the  FERCs  proposal  is  subject  to 
a  possible  veto  by  either  House  of  Con- 
gress, what  will  happen  in  June  or  July 
of  1980  if  one  House  or  the  other  disap- 
proves the  FERCs  proposed  policy? 

The  FERC  has  already  provided  one 
indication  of  the  policies  which  will  ulti- 
mately govern  agricultural  gas  users  if 
incremental  pricing  remains  in  effect.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  proposed  a  1-year 
postponement  of  the  statutory  mandate 
for  a  narrow  agricultural  gas  use  exemp- 
tion, the  FERC  also  issued  a  proposed 
rule  which  embodies  the  permanent  agri- 
cultural gas  use  exemption  that  will  ulti- 
mately go  into  effect.  Under  the  FERCs 
proposal,  all  agricultural  gas  users  will 


automatically  become  subject  to  incre- 
mental pricing — until  and  unless  such 
users  affirmatively  prove  to  the  FERC 
that  they  do  not  possess  an  alternate  fuel 
capability. 

The  proposed  rule  does  not  delineate 
what  criteria  will  be  used  by  the  FERC  in 
determining  whether  or  not  a  user  has 
proven  the  lack  of  an  alternate  fuel  ca- 
pability. However,  the  FERC  has  recent- 
ly indicated  that  it  may  follow  the  same 
approach  that  it  has  adopted  in  interim 
regulations  governing  ineligibility  for 
special  curtailment  protection  afforded 
to  agricultural  gas  users  in  section  401 
of  the  NGPA.  If  this  approach  is  adopted 
by  the  FERC,  both  phase  I  and  phase  n 
agricultural  users  could  become  subject 
to  incremental  pricing  if  they  have 
burned  either  coal  or  residual  fuel  oil  at 
any  time  since  1973. 

Given  such  a  policy,  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  the  agricultural  industries  could 
lose  their  present  protection  from  incre- 
mental pricing.  The  increased  energy 
costs  facing  such  industries  would  hardly 
be  helpful  to  the  economy  in  the  many 
States,  such  as  my  own,  where  agricul- 
ture plays  a  pivotal  role.  More  important- 
ly, however,  these  Increased  energy  costs 
would  quickly  make  themselves  felt  at 
millions  of  dinner  tables  across  America. 
How  do  we  avoid  such  a  development? 
A  partial  answer  lies  in  the  veto  of  phase 
II— which  would  at  least  protect  agricul- 
tural process  and  feedstock  users  from 
incremental  pricing.  Since  a  phase  n 
veto  would  still  leave  agricultural  boilers 
vulnerable  to  Incremental  pricing,  how- 
ever, only  the  repeal  of  incremental  pric- 
ing provides  a  total  answer. 

Particularly  at  a  time  when  domestic 
natural  gas  supplies  appear  to  be  ade- 
quate— due  to  production  incentives  pro- 
vided for  in  the  1978  act  it  is  Inappropri- 
ate to  permit  this  proposed  rule  to  go 
into  effect.  I  am  encouraged  that  this 
resolution  of  disapproval  is  submitted  by 
a  bipartisan  and  regionally  diverse  group 
of  Senators.  I  urge  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee  to  give  this  resolution  imme- 
diate consideration  and  hope  that  it  will 
be  favorably  acted  upon,« 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  colleague  from  Florida,  Mr. 
Stone,  in  submitting  today  the  disap- 
proval resolution  of  title  n  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  which  provides  for 
the  incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas  to 
most  interstate  industrial  gas  users. 
During  debate  on  the  provisions  of  the 
1978  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  I  argued 
against  the  passage  of  the  incremental 
pricing  scheme  for  the  exact  reasons  of 
economic  hardship  and  confusion  that 
the  industry  and  consumer  are  expe- 
riencing today.  The  intent  of  incremental 
pricing  at  that  time  was  to  provide  for 
gas  price  increases  being  paid  entirely  by 
industrial  customers,  thereby  protecting 
residential  customers  from  price  in- 
creases. However,  all  customers  are  hav- 
ing to  pay  the  higher  prices  under  this 
scheme  through  the  increased  costs  of 
consumer  goods.  As  a  result,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  experience  reduced  economic 
growth  and  increased  unemployment.  An 
independent  study  by  Wharton  Econo- 
metric  Forecasting   Associates  projects 


that  inflation  between  1980  and  1990 
averaging  nearly  1  percent  higher  each 
year  due  to  incremental  pricing.  Addi- 
tionally, the  GNP  could  experience  a  re- 
duction of  $35  billion  by  1985  and  over 
1  million  jobs  would  be  lost  by  1990  as 
a  result  of  title  n. 

ABDmONAL   BUKEAUCEACY 

The  complicated  pricing  system  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  has  added  to  the 
administrative  responsibility  and  bureau- 
cratic redtape  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  FERC,  gas  industry  companies, 
and  industrial  gas  users.  With  the  im- 
position of  title  n,  these  costly  and  time- 
consuming  burdens  will  only  increase 
and  exacerbate  the  confusion  that  the 
companies  and  consumer  must  deal  with. 

CONVERSIONS  TO  OIL 

Incremental  pricing  will  result  in  the 
displacement  of  natural  gas  with  foreign 
oil  in  the  industrial  sector.  At  a  time 
when  this  Nation  is  attempting  to  gain 
some  degree  of  energy  independence 
from  the  OPEC  cartel,  the  Senator  from 
Ksinsas  sees  the  incremental  pricing 
scheme  as  contradictory  to  the  many 
energy  measures  providing  for  synfuel 
development  and  increased  domestic  de- 
velopment passed  this  Congress.  The 
American  Gas  Association  estimates  that 
gas  price  increases,  as  a  result  of  oil 
displacement,  could  exceed  30-40  percent 
under  phase  I.  and  90-110  percent  under 
phase  n.  By  1990,  1.9  to  3.2  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  sales  would  be  lost,  increasing 
oil  demand  to  almost  1  million  barrels 
per  day.  The  impact  on  this  industry.  Mr. 
President,  would  also  result  in  higher 
interest  rates  for  gas  utilities'  debt  fi- 
nancing and  ultimately  higher  costs  of 
gas  service  for  all  gas  customers. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  liave 
printed  in  the  Record.  Mr.  President, 
letters  from  various  gas  companies  indi- 
cating the  severe  impact  that  full  incre- 
mental pricing  will  have  on  not  only  their 
operations,  but  also  on  their  customers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Gas  Service  Co., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  23,  1980 
Hon  Robert  Dole, 
Dirksen  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  About  a  month  ago 
I  wrote  to  you  regarding  several  matters  of 
interest  to  our  company  and  the  gas  In- 
dustry in  general  One  of  these  wns  specifi- 
cally Incremental  pricing.  The  Information 
which  follows  shows  how  Ineffective  the  pres- 
ent program  Is  The  new  law  has  taken  us 
out  of  a  market  we  have  served  for  over  forty 
years  and  replaced  our  fuel  with  oil  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Incremental  pricing  was  to  raise 
the  price  of  gas  so  that  It  would  not  be 
wasted  and  to  make  coal  a  more  attractive 
economic  alternative.  So  far  It  has  only 
served  to  make  oil  more  attractive  in  our 
service  area. 

What  has  happened  is  that  gas  is  now 
artificially  priced  such  that  oil  dealers  can 
beat  our  price  and  take  away  our  business 
Paradoxically,  the  Kansas  Corporation  Com- 
mission Just  awarded  us  a  rate  Increase  by 
assessing  the  entire  amount  of  increase  In 
this  class  of  customer  who  has  stopped  us- 
ing our  gas.  The  result  to  the  CJas  Service 
Company  will  be  less  than  the  anticipated 
Increase  as  projected  by  the  Kansas  Corpo- 
ration Commission   As  you  will  see  In  the  at- 


tachments, the  equivalent  price  for  gas  (com- 
parable to  ol!)  changes  monthly  and  is  al- 
ways different  between  Kansas  and  Missouri 
The  price  shown  for  oil  equivalent  was  origi- 
nally »3  29  In  Missouri  for  AprU.  but  subse- 
quently changed 

In  Kansas  City  there  Is  one  maxket  for  oil 
and  It  Is  presently  about  |l  78  to  $2.00/MM 
Btu  equivalent  The  rate  for  gas,  as  per  our 
tariffs.  Is  »2  13  In  Missouri  tmd  $2.25  In 
Kansas  The  loss  of  this  load  Is  a  tremendous 
financial  setback  to  the  Company  and  can 
only  be  replaced  if  the  Slate  Commissions 
see  at  to  charge  the  other  customers  and 
then  only  after  six  to  eleven  or  more  months 
of  dragged  out  regulatory  review 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that  In- 
cremental pricing  Is  an  excellent  example 
of  how  government  gets  Into  busmess  and 
begins  to  mess  It  up  We  had.  until  recently, 
the  finest  utility  and  energy  distribution 
systems  In  the  world.  Once  legitimate  costs 
began  to  go  up.  the  political  process  said 
"stop",  and  the  utilities  have  been  forced 
to  trade  off  service  for  cost  What  we  as  a 
society  are  doing  is  compounding  the  prob- 
lem for  the  future.  If  we  let  the  people 
pay  for  the  service  today,  tomorrow's  re- 
tirees will  not  have  so  much  to  make  up 
and.  In  the  long  range,  governmental  sub- 
sidy  will   be  reduced. 

We  appreciate  your  support  to  date  of  S 
2392  and  trust  that  the  Information  attached 
will  help  reinforce  yotir  position  and  to  con- 
vince others. 

Thank  you  for  your  conaldentlon  ot  tbls 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

W.  S.  LaLomsx. 

The  Gatts  RtrsBEB  Co., 
Denver.  Colo  .  April  22,  1980. 
Hon  Robert  Dole. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  pleased  that  you 
are  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  Senate  BUI 
S2392  to  repeal  the  Federal  requirement  of 
incremental  pricing  under  Title  11  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA) . 

I  wish  to  add  my  support  to  your  effort  to 
repeal  this  unfair  and  Ineffective  law.  Al- 
ready It  Is  causing  many  firms  to  switch  to 
alternate  fuel  (No.  6  oil)  as  their  primary 
fuel  We,  too,  are  considering  this  move  In- 
cremental pricing  Is  tying  a  rate  structure  to 
a  fuel  that  Is  Inherently  volatile — a  yo-yo 
target  Last  week's  move  by  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  (EIA)  of  posting 
one  figure  as  the  alternative  fuel  price  and 
then  drastically  revising  that  figure  later  Is 
an  example  of  what  I  am  saying.  Using  the 
incremental  pricing  for  Colorado  as  an  ex- 
ample: March  12.81  per  million  BTU's 
(MBTU's).  April  »3  06  MBTU's  and  revised 
April  $2.26  MBTU's  This  causes  us  some  con- 
fusion In  making  strategic  business  decisions 
on  capital  expansion  and  on  day-to-day  ac- 
tivities. 

This  trend  Industry  converting  from  nat- 
ural gas  to  oil  Is  In  contravention  to  the 
National  Energy  Policy. 

Companies  that  are  dependent  upon  Incre- 
mentally priced  natural  gas  are  being  put  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  with  those  in  its 
industry  who  use  either  intrastate  gas  ( not 
subject  to  incremental  pricing)  or  oil  In  their 
production  facilities.  The  tire  and  rubtier  In- 
dustry Is  already  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage with  foreign  Imports,  and  cannot  stand 
the  added  burden  of  arllflclally  Infiated  costs 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  support  the  re- 
peal  of  this  unfair  and   ineffective   law    "n) 
do  so  win  ultimately  benefit  not  only  Indus- 
try, but  all  consumers  as  well. 
Very  truly  yours, 

L.  L.  Rosa. 
Vice  President, 
Corporate  En0neerinf. 
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The  lU  considered  pricing  scheme  proposed 
by  PJI.R.C.  would  Increase  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  Owens-Corning  Flberglas  by  over 


this  year.  Under  phase  n,  the  scope  of 
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45,000  industrial  gas  users  currently  ex-     duction,   rendering  it  significantly  less     from  gas  to  oil  as  a  result  of  the  rising 
enipt  from  incremental  pricing,  phase  n     competitive  with  imports.  costs    of    natural    gas    under    phase    I. 
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Colt  Insustrizs, 
Kansas  City,  Kans.,  April  1, 1980. 
Subject:  S.  2392 
Hon.  RoBSXT  J.  Dole, 

U.S.  Senate  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAK  SzNATOB  DoLz:  Thank  you  for  co- 
sponsoring  the  above  bill  to  repeal  the  nat- 
ural gas  Incremental  pricing  provisions  of 
Title  n  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

We  understand  that  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Conunlsslon  will  be  sending  to 
Congress  In  early  April  the  rule  to  carry  out 
tbe  second  phase  of  the  Incremental  pricing 
program  of  the  NOPA  of  1978.  The  estimated 
annual  cost  to  Colt  Industries  under  this 
Pbue  n  FERC  rule  would  be  $15.8  million. 
We.  therefore,  strongly  urge  you  to  veto  this 
rule  when  It  Is  brought  to  the  Senate  floor 
for  a  vote. 

Yoirr  constituents  here  at  the  Fairbanks 
Morse  Pump  Division  appreciate  your  support 
In  these  matters. 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  Jackson  Letts. 

National  Gtpstjm  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex..  March  10, 1980. 
Hon.  RoBEST  J.  Dole, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Dole:  Currently  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  Is  reviewing 
the  comments  filed  on  the  Commission's 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rulemaking  Issued  on 
November  15.  1979  on  the  extension  of  In- 
cremental pricing  to  all  Industrial  uses  of 
natural  gas.  Under  S'»ctJon  202  of  the  Nat- 
ural Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978,  they  are  required 
to  issue  a  rule  by  May  9.  1980  which  will 
amend  the  regulation  which  now  Incre- 
mentally prices  gas  used  In  boiler  applica- 
tions. 

National  Gypsum  Company  Is  a  maniifac- 
turer  of  building  products  with  13.000  em- 
ployees that  operates  fifty  plants  and  150 
sales  centers,  at  least  one  of  which  Is  In  the 
state  you  represent. 

Many  of  our  manufacturing  operations  are 
energy  Intensive  and  require  natural  gas  In  a 
non-boiler  application  The  rulemaking  as 
proposed  would  more  than  double  the  energy 
coat  In  those  operations  These  costs  cannot 
be  absorbed  and  must  therefore  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  of  goods  we  produce. 

In  addition  to  Its  Inflationary  effect,  this 
Increase  In  seUlng  prices  will  result  In  com- 
petitive disadvantages  with  foreign  and  In 
many  cases  domestic  producers,  A  copy  of 
our  written  testimony  which  we  flled  on 
February  29,  1980  explains  these  and  other 
reasons  why  we  recommend  Incremental 
pricing  be  confined  to  boiler  \ise  of  natural 
gas. 

While  we  feel  confident  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Coniml»slon  after  reviewing  the 
testimony  flled,  'jnn  publish  regulations 
that  will  limit  Incremental  pricing  to  boiler 
uso  of  natural  gas,  it  is  possible  that  they 
may  still  extend  it  to  other  Industrial  uses 
Either  the  House  or  the  Senate  can  veto  the 
regulation  if  they  Judge  it  not  to  be  in  the 
best  Interest  of  our  nation's  welfare. 

If  incremental  pricing  is  extended  beyond 
boiler  use,  I  urge  that  you  recommend  and/ 
or  support  the  vetoing  of  such  proposed 
regulation. 

Sincerely. 

T.  W.  PttOTTSON,  Jr. 
OWENS-CORNlNG  PTBEBGLAS  CORP 

Kansas  City.  Kans.,  March  24.  'l980 
Hon.  Robert  J  Dole, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

Dtar  Senator  Dole:  I  see  that  you  have 
Tt^^T^T  T^  ^^2.  to  repeal  Title  n 
f,l„,-^!M  JV  °"  ^°'"^y  Act  mandating 
imposition  of  Incremental  prtctne  on  indus- 

!r    k"!*"    ^  ''°""'  "'^^  to  thank  you  very 
much  for  taking  this  action  ^ 


The  111  considered  pricing  scheme  proposed 
by  F.E.R.C.  would  increase  the  cost  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  Owens-Cornlng  Flberglas  by  over 
100  percent  In  1981.  or  $78  million.  This  com- 
pares to  profits  of  $109  million  for  our  com- 
pany In  1979.  This  would  cause  Insulation 
prices  to  Increaise  substantially,  thereby  dis- 
couraging energy  conservation. 

Phase  I  Is  costing  our  Kansas  City  facili- 
ties over  $1  million  In  added  cost/year  and 
Phase  II  would  increase  our  cost  $13  million. 
These  gas  increases  are  so  significant  that 
Owens-Corning  will  be  forced  to  consider 
shifting  production  to  facilities  operating 
in  the  eocempt  intrastate  market  during 
periods  of  less  than  full  capacity  operations. 
Our  Kansas  City  facilities  would  be  very 
vulnerable  to  such  moves. 

Again,  thanks  for  co-sponsoring  S.  2392, 
to  repeal  Title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  O.  Webb, 

Plant  Manager. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  title  n  of 
the  NGPA  should  not  be  implemented  for 
the  economic  reasons  alone,  this  pricing 
scheme  would  increase  our  inflation 
spiral  and  add  to  the  decreased  earn- 
ing and  spending  power  of  the  consumer. 
Having  to  displace  gas  with  imported 
oil  is  contrary  to  the  comprehensive  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  this  Congress, 
and  Nation,  have  been  working  hard  to 
achieve  in  the  past  months.  The  shelter- 
ing of  the  residential  customer  from 
higher  heating  costs  will  never  be  in- 
stituted as  we  have  witnessed  the  ceil- 
ing price  for  natural  gas  prices  rise  to 
225  percent  since  1978. 

The  environmental  impact  must  also 
be  addressed  under  this  possible  pric- 
ing network.  During  the  work  of  myself 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  in  1972  and 
1974,  comprehensive  and  effective  leg- 
islation was  enacted  for  clean  air  and 
water  standards.  Standards  in  pollution 
control  and  elimination  were  established 
to  protect  the  ecosystems  from  further 
deteriorations  that  had  resulted  in  hap- 
hazard management  programs  of  the 
past.  Switching  by  industrial  users  from 
natural  gas,  which  is  cleaner  to  burn 
than  oil,  will  impact  air  pollution  levels; 
particularly  in  the  metropolitan  areas, 
and  destroy  what  advancements  we  have 
made  in  protecting  the  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  measure 
and  for  its  passage  before  May  9  when 
the  rules  for  phase  n  under  the  NGPA 
are  issued. • 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
cosponsoring  with  Senator  Stone  and 
others  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
regulations  to  implement  the  phase  II 
incremental  pricing  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  <NGPA),  Public 
Law  95-621. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
incremental  pricing  program  was  estab- 
lished under  title  n  of  the  NGPA.  In 
that  legislation.  Congress  directed  that 
industrial  gas  users  served  by  interstate 
gas  companies  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  costs  of  certain  types  of 
natural  gas.  Congress  also  directed,  how- 
ever, that  the  incremental  pricing  pro- 
gram must  be  implemented  in  two  stages. 
Under  the  first  stage — known  as  phase 
I — only  boiler  fuel  users  of  natural  gas 
must  come  under  Incremental  pricing. 
Phase  I  went  into  effect  January  1  of 


this  year.  Under  phase  II,  the  scope  of 
incremental  pricing  would  be  expanded 
to  include  a  great  number  of  other  indus- 
trial gas  consumers. 

Under  both  phase  I  and  phase  II,  the 
targeted  passthrough  of  certain  natural 
gas  acquisition  costs  is  permitted  to 
occur  until  such  time  as  industrial  gas 
customers  reach  a  level  of  price  parity 
with  whatever  fuel  oil  is  deemed  appro- 
priate by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  (PERCi . 

The  regulations  promulgated  by  FERC 
for  phase  I  were  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional review.  With  respect  to  phase  n, 
however.  Congress  specifically  reserved 
the  authority  to  make  the  final  decision 
as  to  whether  to  expand  incremental 
pricing. 

On  Tuesday,  the  FERC  issued  its  final 
phase  II  regulations  and  formally  sub- 
mitted them  to  Congress  for  considera- 
tion. Following  the  FERC  submission  of 
the  regulations,  the  House  Commerce 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee  con- 
ducted a  hearing  on  the  FERC  regula- 
tions and  overwhelmingly  reported  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  phase  n 
incremental  pricing  rule.  Today  the 
House  Commerce  Committee  voted  to 
disapprove  the  phase  n  regulations.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  th*s  resolution 
could  probably  pass  the  Full  House  this 
week. 

The  resolution  which  I  am  today  in- 
troducing serves  as  a  vehicle  should  the 
Senate  need  to  consider  the  veto  of  the 
phase  n  regulation.  Although  hearings 
are  tentatively  scheduled  later  this 
month  on  phase  n,  it  appears  likely  that 
if  the  House  of  Representatives  disap- 
proves the  phase  II  regulation  before 
that  time,  as  outlined  in  section  202  of 
the  act,  phase  n  will  never  occur.  How- 
ever, should  the  House  not  act  within  a 
required  30-day  period,  it  is  my  strong 
hope  that  this  resolution  will  be  quickly 
acted  upon  by  my  colleagues  on  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  in  the  Senate. 

Here  are  six  reasons  for  introduction 
of  this  resolution: 

First.  Phase  n  incremental  pricing,  by 
substantially  increasing  the  prices  which 
industry  must  pay  for  natural  gas, 
should  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
economy.  To  the  extent  that  industrial 
gas  users  passthrough  these  increased 
energy  costs  to  the  consumer,  the  over- 
all rate  of  inflation  will  be  increased.  To 
the  extent  that  industrial  gas  users  do 
not  passthrough  these  costs,  the  higher 
gas  prices  will  be  paid  through  offsetting 
reductions  in  personnel  and /or  reduced 
investment. 

Thus,  in  some  cases,  phase  n  incre- 
mental pricing  would  increase  the  al- 
ready intolerable  inflation  rate.  In  other 
cases,  phase  n  would  increase  the 
magnitude  of  a  recession  that  already 
constitutes  serious  cause  for  concern.  Al- 
ready phase  I  incremental  pricing  has 
generated  a  similar  negative  impact  upon 
the  economy.  The  impact  of  phase  n 
would  be  substantially  greaterin  magni- 
tude because,  according  to  FERC  esti- 
mates, phase  I  affects  only  5.000  to  7,000 
industrial  gas  customers,  while  phase  n 
would  increase  the  total  to  more  than 
50.000  such  customers. 

Second.  By  artificially  Increasing  nat- 
ural   gas   costs   for   the   approximately 
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45,000  industrial  gas  users  currently  ex- 
empt from  incremental  pricing,  phase  n 
would  create  an  incentive  for  numerous 
industrial  concerns  to  shift  from  natu- 
ral gas  use  to  oil  use,  A  significant  shift 
from  gas  to  oil  has  already  occurred 
among  those  industrial  customers  who 
are  subject  to  phase  I. 

Phase  II  incremental  pricing  would 
clearly  compound  this  effect,  at  a  time 
when  reduction  of  America's  dependence 
upon  imported  oil  has  become  a  national 
objective  of  the  highest  priority; 

Third.  Because  gas  which  is  bought 
and  sold  in  the  intrastate  market  is  ex- 
empt from  incremental  pricing,  phase  I 
has  effectively  reintroduced  the  segmen- 
tation of  the  national  gas  market  into 
interstate  and  intrastate  components. 
The  phase  n  incremental  pricing  rule 
would  amplify  this  effect,  hindering  the 
relative  growth  of  interstate  market  gas 
sales  and  making  some  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion more  dependent  upon  foreign  oil 
as  a  result. 

It  is  ironic  that  phase  n,  which  is  de- 
signed to  implement  one  portion  of  the 
NGPA,  would  artificially  depress  the  de- 
mand for  natural  gas  at  the  same  time 
that  the  wellhead  pricing  provisions  of 
the  NGPA  are  working  effectively  to  in- 
crease the  available  supplies  of  natural 
gas.  We  are  all  aware  that  the  intrastate 
market  access  mechanisms  in  title  III  of 
the  NGPA  have  greatly  improved  the 
supply  situation  in  the  interstate  market. 
In  addition,  drilling  and  exploration  ac- 
tivity, which  is  the  precursor  to  new  gas 
production,  increased  dramatically  in 
1979  in  response  to  the  NGPA  wellhead 
price  incentives.  As  recently  as  this  past 
Monday  the  American  Gas  Association 
announced  another  indicator  of  an  im- 
proved supply  situation  bv  reporting 
that  1979  additions  to  the  Nation's  gas 
reserves  reached  the  highest  level  since 
1967.  The  additional  reserves  in  1979 
were  14.3  Tcf— 35  percent  higher  than 
the  10.6  Tcf  additions  reported  for  1978. 

Thus,  if  phase  n  incremental  pricing 
is  not  vetoed.  Congress  will  have  acted 
effectively  to  increase  pas  supplies  with 
one  hand,  while  hindering  the  use  of 
these  gas  supolies  to  displace  oil  with  the 
other  hand.  With  50  percent  of  our  oil 
coming  from  foreign  sources,  this  is  a 
result  we  simply  cannot  in  good  con- 
science permit: 

Fourth.  As  I  have  noted,  the  FERC 
estimates  that  phase  n  incremental  pric- 
ing would  expand  the  number  of  affected 
industrial  gas  users  to  about  50,000.  The 
administrative  burdens  associated  with 
incremental  pricing  (at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  individual  company  levels) 
would  therefore  increase  manyf old : 

Fifth.  Phase  n  incremental  pricing 
would  be  unfair  to  residential  users  of 
oil  and  electricitv.  Such  energy  users 
would  face  the  inflationary  impact  of 
phase  II  but  would  receive  no  offsetting 
benefits.  In  effect,  residential  oil  and 
electricity  users  would  be  subsidizing  res- 
idential gas  users:  and 

Sixth.  Phase  n  incremental  pricing 
Will  cause  American  produced  goods  to 
become  less  competitive  in  international 
markets.  For  example,  the  phase  n  rule 
would  greatly  affect  domestic  steel  pro- 
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duction,   rendering  it  significantly  less 
competitive  with  imports. 

Mr.  President,  defeating  this  phase  II 
incremental  pricing  rule  will  lessen  the 
tendency  to  open  up  this  year  other  as- 
pects of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act,  in- 
cluding the  extension  of  incremental 
pricing  to  the  intrastate  market. 

I  have  demonstrated  during  the  past 
3  years  in  what  I  believe  to  be  an  even- 
handed  approach  with  respect  to  our  Na- 
tion's natural  gas  poUcy.  Several  of  us 
were  engaged  literally  day  and  night  for 
months  in  seeking  the  balance  in  the 
NGPA.  I  do  not  propose  that  measures 
such  as  rule  U  would  upset  this  balance 
by  relocating  industrial  gas  users  from 
the  Midwest,  East,  and  upper  Southern 
States  to  the  gas  producing  States. 

Let  me  also  note  that  the  FERC,  in 
submitting  the  phase  II  regulations  to 
the  Congress,  has  explicitly  declined  to 
either  endorse  phase  II  or  recommend 
its  rejection.  According  to  FERC  Chair- 
man Charles  Curtis,  phase  n  incre- 
mental pricing  poses  public  policy  ques- 
tions which  only  Congress  can  or  should 
resolve.  I  believe  Chairman  Curtis  is  cor- 
rect and  that  the  policy  questions,  many 
of  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  fully 
justify  support  for  the  resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  phase  II  rule. 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  Senator  Stone's  resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  phase  n  of  incremen- 
tal pricing  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  resolution  of  disapproval,  should 
phase  n  come  before  the  Senate  for  a 
vote. 

Phase  II — incremental  pricing  which 
was  submitted  yesterday  to  the  Congress 
by  the  Federal  Energ>'  Regulatory  Com- 
mission I  FERC  I ,  proposes  to  extend  in- 
cremental pricing  to  cover  virtually  all 
industrial  users  of  natural  gas — some 
50,000  users.  Its  intended  purpose  is  to 
protect  residential  users  from  increases 
in  the  price  of  natural  gas  by  requiring 
industry  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  these 
increased  costs.  Not  only  will  incre- 
mental pricing  not  achieve  its  intended 
purpose  of  protecting  the  residential 
user,  but  it  will  bring  with  it  disruption 
to  jobs  and  the  economy  which  I  am  cer- 
tain its  proponents  never  intended. 

Phase  I  has  been  damaging  enough  to 
jobs  and  the  economy.  Instead  of  extend- 
ing incremental  pricing  any  further,  we 
should  repeal  it  altogether.  I  have  heard 
from  literally  hundreds  of  businesses 
throughout  the  country — chemical,  tex- 
tile, paper,  steel,  glass — to  name  a  few — 
who  have  alreadv  experienced  enormous 
increases  in  their  costs.  Phase  11  would 
make  their  costs  so  high — some  increas- 
ing well  over  100  percent — that  many 
would  be  forced  to  relocate  to  areas  where 
gas  is  not  incrementally  priced,  or  to 
shutdown  altogether. 

In  either  case,  jobs  and  the  economy  in 
communities  throughout  the  coimtry  will 
suffer  as  a  result. 

To  the  extent  that  these  costs  are 
passed  on  to  the  consumer,  the  overall 
rate  of  inflation  will  increase. 

Foreign  competition,  which  already 
hurts  the  tile  and  steel  industries,  will  be 
even  worse  under  incremental  pricing, 
since  foreign  firms  are  not  subject  to  in- 
cremental pricing. 

Some    firms    have    already    switched 


from  gas  to  oil  as  a  result  of  the  rising 
costs  of  natural  gas  under  p>hase  I. 
Switching  is  expected  to  increase  under 
phase  n  as  more  industries  are  subjected 
to  incremental  pricing.  The  resulting 
load  loss  will  mean  higher  costs  for  resi- 
dential users  who  will  have  to  bear  a 
larger  share  of  the  flxed  costs  paid  by 
all  users  of  natural  gas. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Institute  will 
release  a  study  on  Monday,  requested  by 
Indiana  Representative  Elwood  Hillis. 
which  elaborates  these  flndings.  The 
study  points  out  that  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest,  which  use  over  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  natural  gas.  already  have 
higher  ceiling  prices  than  other  regions 
of  the  country.  The  price  under  phase  n 
would  increase  these  costs,  making  it 
difiQcult  for  industry  to  absorb  them,  with 
results  described  above. 

The  irony  of  all  of  this  is  that  incre- 
mental pricing  will  not  protect  the  resi- 
dential user.  FERC  originally  said  that 
residential  users  would  save  only  $25 
per  year  During  testimony  on  phase  n 
yesterday  before  the  House  Energy  and 
Power  Subcommittee.  FERC  chairman. 
Charles  Curtis,  revised  that  estimate  to 
only  $10  a  year — a  paltry  $0.84  per 
month  in  savings. 

Mr.  President,  Chairman  Curtis  yes- 
terday referred  to  incremental  pricing 
as  "a  crude  instrument"  to  aid  in  pro- 
tecting residential  users.  The  House  En- 
ergy and  Power  Subcommittee  voted  in 
favor  of  Congressman  Phil  Sharp's  res- 
olution, disapproving  phase  n.  with  only 
one  dissenting  vote.  The  full  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  toi- 
lowed  suit  by  voting  out  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  to  the  House.  I  believe 
that  this  speedy  and  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  the  disapproval  resolution  Is 
testimony  that  phase  n  will  only  com- 
pound our  economic  and  regulatory 
problems  and  will  protect  no  one,  while 
harming  many. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  Senator 
Stone's  resolution  disapproving  phase  n 
of  incremental  pricing  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act.* 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  today 
as  a  sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  423 
which  will  veto  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatorj-  Commission's  'FERCi  proposed 
rulemaking  to  implement  phase  n  in- 
cremental pricing  imder  title  n  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  (NGPA)  of  1978. 
While  I  beheve  that  FERC  has  done  a 
reasonable  job  of  working  with  the  con- 
gressional mandate  to  implement  incre- 
mental pricing,  theirs  was  probably  an 
impossible  task.  I  criticized  the  NGPA 
at  the  time  of  its  passage  and  subsequent 
events  relating  to  the  implementation  of 
the  incremental  pricing  provisions  have 
proven  that  criticism  to  be  right  on 
target.  The  phase  II  rulemaking  should 
be  vetoed. 

On  September  19,  1978,  I  rose  to  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  NGPA  for  several  impor- 
tant reasons.  First,  I  strongly  opposed 
taking  price  controls  off  natural  gas.  Al- 
though more  gas  is  now  being  supplied 
to  consuming  States,  such  as  Indiana, 
since  this  bill  passed,  I  believe  that  is 
because  Congress,  through  the  NOPA, 
succumbed  to  the  economic  blackmail 
of  the  natural  gas  producers,  who  were 
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bent  on  keeping  their  gas  out  of  our     oil  marketers.  Any  system  which  encour-     on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources   ThP 
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Individual  facility  Is  tied  to  the  alternative 
fuel  that  the  facility  is  actually  equipped 
anrt  authorized  to  bum. 


detail,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  my  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  economic  pur- 
DOses   underlvine   the   NOPA   and   ihp   tnrr<». 


of  the  markets  so  as  to  allow  market  forces 
to  effectively  substitute  lor  a  system  of  gov- 
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bent  on  keeping  their  gas  out  of  our 
market  until  they  got  the  price  they 
wanted.  Now  we  have  more  gas  in  the 
consuming  States,  but  that  natural  gas 
is  tied  to  the  price  of  oil.  With  the  pric- 
ing mechanism  of  the  NGPA  and  ap- 
proaching decontrol,  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  natural  gas  prices  increasing 
in  lockstep  with  the  OPEC  cartel  price 
for  crude  oil. 

Second,  it  was  clear  that  the  confer- 
ence report  seriously  compromised  the 
consumer  protections  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  NQPA.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  natural  gas  deregulation 
bill  that  came  out  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  claimed  consumers  would  be 
protected  from  soaring  gas  prices 
through  the  incremental  pricing  provi- 
sions in  the  conference  report.  I  did  not 
agree  with  this  assessment  at  that  time 
and  these  fears  have  been  confirmed. 
Under  phase  I,  consumers  in  Indiana 
have  been  saved  about  15  cents  per 
month.  FERC's  best  estimate  of  the  con- 
sumer savings  under  phase  n  ranges 
from  15  cents  to  $2.00  per  month.  Mean- 
while, the  increased  prices  of  natural  gas 
will  add  $4.00  per  ton  to  the  cost  of  basic 
steel  and  cause  increased  production 
costs  for  all  industrial  gas  users.  These 
will  be  passed  on  to  consimiers,  firing 
infiatlon.  Further,  if  phase  n  is  im- 
plemented,  one   Indiana  utility,   which 


oil  marketers.  Any  system  which  encour- 
ages greater  crude  oil  use  is  not  in  the 
national  interest  and  only  prevents  our 
movement  toward  energy  independence. 
Mr.  President,  because  of  my  deep 
concern  over  the  reports  my  constituents 
were  bringing  me  on  the  impact  of  in- 
cremental pricing,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Northeast-Midwest  Coalition.  I 
asked  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute 
to  prepare  a  regional  energy  impact 
brief  on  the  effects  of  incremental  pric- 
ing of  natural  gas  in  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest  regions.  This  report  is  impor- 
tant because  these  industrialized  region.s 
consume  over  a  third  of  the  natural  gas 
used  in  the  United  States  but  supply  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  natural  gas.  The 
report,  which  will  be  issued  next  Mon- 
day,  arrives   at   conclusions   similar   to 


on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
committee  will  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
rule  on  May  22  unless  action  is  taken 
m  the  House  prior  to  that  time  which 
would  make  our  consideration  of  the 
rule  moot. 

As  a  courtesy  to  my  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  pursue  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, I  am  introducing  such  a  reso- 
lution today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  transmitting  th" 
rule  to  the  Senate  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  a  brief  statement 
explaining  the  rule  which  was  presented 
yesterday  to  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, Charles  B.  Curtis. 


f  v,„,.«  T  ,      u  J      u       <.v.         .      ,  There  being  no  objection,  the  material 

those  I  reached  when  the  natural  gas     ^as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom 
conference  reoort  was  before  the  Sen-     as  follows-  i^  "'•■cu  "*  tuc  ntcoRD, 


conference  report  was  before  the  Sen 
ate — that  consumers  would  not  benefit 
from  the  incremental  pricing  provisions, 
that  phase  U  would  result  in  fuel- 
switching  and  an  economic  di.sadvantage 
to  regions  producing  no  natural  gas  but 
dependent  on  it  for  industrial  uses. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  the  last  Senator  in 
this  body  who  would  support  a  measure 
that  would  result  in  unnecessary  higher 
energy  prices  for  consumers.  The  unfor- 
tunate fact  is  that  phase  II  incremental 
pricing  will  not  protect  consumers  and 


has  a  heavy  industrial  market,  says  that  could  well  cost  jobs  in  producing  States 
they  will  lose  25  percent  of  their  Indus- 
trial gas  load,  which  would  cause  the 
average  price  of  gas  to  residential  con- 
sumers to  increase  by  22  percent  or  $75 
per  year. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately  consum- 
ers will  not  be  substantially  helped  by 
these  provisions,  while  they  may  lose 
through  higher  prices  for  consumer 
products  and  lost  jobs.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  disapprove  phase  n  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  xmderstand 
that  it  Is  unlikely  that  the  pricing  issue 
will  be  reopened,  I  am  stUl  in  favor  of 
reaUy  taking  a  step  in  the  interest  of 
consumers  by  reimposing  price  controls 
on  domestic  energy  and  taking  pricing 
decisions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  OPEC 
cartel  and  putting  them  back  in  this 
country  where  they  belong. 


such  as  Indiana,  which  already  suffer 
too  great  an  unemployment  burden. 
Phase  II  could  well  create  a  competitive 
disparity  between  consuming  and  pro- 
ducing States.  Phase  II  could  well  result 
in  greater  use  of  oil  at  a  time  when  the 
country  needs  to  conserve  these  fuels. 
Phase  n  will  not  prevent  energy  price 
increases.  In  short,  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
the  legislative  veto  of  this  unfortunate 
and  highly  disruptive  rulemaking.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  424 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DIS- 
APPROVE THE  INCREMENTAL 
PRICING  RULE 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 


Third.  I  worried  that  enactment  of 

the  NGPA  conference  report  would  make  Resources 
industries  in  the  consuming  States  less  ^  ***^-  *24 

competitive  with  those  in  the  producing         Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  ap- 

States.    The    Northern    Indiana    Public  prove  the  proposed  rule  under  section  202 

Service  Company  'NIPSCO'     a  gas  Util-  °'  ^^^  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978   (re- 

ity  serving  heavj-  industry  in  northern  '^"'^  *°   incremental   pricing   of  natural 

Indiana,  has  reported  to  nie  that  several  ^!*'   *  ""^^  °'  ^^^''^  ""^  transmitted  to 

Indiana  industries  will  shUt  their  opera  '*''  """"^"^  °°  ^"^  ''  ''*'■ 

tions  to  southwestern  producing  States  •  Mr.   JACKSON.   Mr.   President,   sec- 


if  phase  n  is  implemented.  Letters  I  have 
received  from  companies  in  Indiana  un- 
derscore the  real  possibility  of  reloca- 
tions or  decisions  not  to  locate  in  the 
Midwest  should  phase  II  stand. 

Fourth,  I  said  that  the  enactment  of 
the  NGPA  conference  report  would  not 
as  claimed  at  the  time,  save  crude  oil 
The  impact  of  the  incremental  pricing 
provisions  has  been  that  many  large 
boUer  users  have  made  fuel  switches  to 
residual  fuel  oils.  With  the  current  rec- 


tion  202  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  I  NGPA  I  requires  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  to  de- 
velop a  rule  to  expand  the  scope  of  in- 
cremental pricing  required  by  the  aci 
to  all  nonexempt  industrial  users.  That 
rule  is  subject  to  congressional  review. 
Either  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives can  preclude  the  rule  from 
being  put  into  effect  by  adopting  a  sim- 
ple resolution  of  disapprovEil. 
The  rule  required  by  section  202  was 


arf  liff"  °^  residual  fuel  oils,  gas  prices     submitted  yesterday  for  our  consldera- 
are  oemg  underbid  by  resourceful  fuel     tion.  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee 


Federal  Energy  Regulatoet  Commission, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  6,  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  President:  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  has  finalized  regu- 
lations Implementing  Phase  II  of  the  Incre- 
mental pricing  program,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  I  NGPA).  The  statute  requires  that  this 
rule  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  review 
no  later  than  18  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment, by  May  9.  1980  Either  House  may 
prevent  the  regulations  from  taking  effect  by 
adopting  a  resolution  of  disapproval  within 
30  legislative  days. 

The  Phase  n  rule  submitted  herewith 
would  extend  the  incremental  pricing  pro- 
gram to  all  industrial  users  except  those  spe- 
cifically exempted  by  statute  and  set  a  uni- 
form price  cellng  for  natural  gas  sold  to  In- 
dustrial fuel  oil,  but  would  exempt  from  In- 
cremental pricing  the  first  300  thousand 
cubic  feet  used  each  day  by  each  facility  for 
uses  subject  to  Phase  II, 

As  you  know,  the  NGPA  provides  for 
phased  deregulation  of  most  newly  dis- 
covered natural  gas  by  1985.  The  Incremental 
pricing  provisions,  a  program  to  transfer  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  higher  costs  of  new 
gas  to  Industrial  users,  were  Included  to  par- 
tially shelter  residential  and  other  high  pri- 
ority users  from  the  full  Immediate  Impact  of 
higher  gas  costs  and  to  mitigate  potential 
disruption  In  the  natural  gas  market  follow- 
ing deregulation  The  portion  of  new  gas 
costs  assigned  to  Industrial  users  is  to  be 
limited  by  a  celling  price  tied  to  the  price 
of  alternative  fuels. 

The  statute  requires  that  Incremental  pric- 
ing be  implemented  in  two  phases.  Phase  I 
applies  to  large  Industrial  faculties  using 
more  than  300  thousand  cubic  feet  per  day 
of  natural  gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  (to  generate 
steam  or  electricity).  The  Commission  Im- 
plemented Phase  I  of  the  incremental  pricing 
program  on  November  9.  1979. 

An  Industrial  user  subject  to  Incremental 
pricing  Is  Intended,  under  the  statute,  to  pay 
up  to  the  price  of  No.  2  distillate  fuel  oil. 
However,  the  Commission  Is  given  discretion 
to  reduce  the  price  celling  to  the  regional 
price  of  No.  6  residual  fuel  oil  In  order  to 
prevent  Industrial  load  loss.  Industrial  load 
loss  of  significant  magnitude  would  lessen 
the  protection  from  the  higher  costs  of  nat- 
ural gas  provided  to  residential  users,  one 
of  the  two  stated  objectives  of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  program.  Under  this  author- 
ity, the  Commission  has  adopted  a  three-tier 
system  of  price  ceilings  based  on  the  re- 
gional prices  of  No.  2.  No,  6  low-sulphur,  and 
No,  6  high-sulphur  fuel  oil.  The  price  to  an 


individual  facility  Is  tied  to  the  alternative 
fuel  that  the  facility  is  actually  equipped 
and  authorized  to  bum. 

The  Commission  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress an  exemption  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided In  section  206(d)  of  the  NGPA  sus- 
pending the  upper  two  tiers  of  the  three-tier 
system  for  one  year.  The  exemption  was  pro- 
posed to  prevent  Industrial  facilities  from 
switching  to  fuel  oil  at  the  beginning  of 
the  winter  heating  season  which  might  jeop- 
ardize supplies  of  home  heating  oil  and  to 
give  the  Energy  Information  Administration 
adequate  time  to  implement  a  data  collec- 
tion program  to  determine  the  appropriate 
prices  of  all  three  grades  of  fuel  oil.  The 
Congress  did  not  disapprove  this  partial  ex- 
emption rule;  It  will  remain  In  effect  until 
November  1.  1980. 

The  average  price  per  million  Btu's  for  No. 
6  hlgh-suIphur  fuel  oil  is  now  in  the  range 
of  $3.00  to  $3,25,  No.  6  low-sulphur  sells  for 
$400  to  $4.50  and  No.  2  Is  sold  for  ap- 
proximately $5.50. 

Section  202  of  the  NGPA  requires  the 
Commission  to  propose  a  Phase  II  rule  "ex- 
panding I  the]  application  [of  the  incremen- 
tal pricing  program]  for  other  industrial 
uses."  The  Commission  is  granted  broad  dis- 
cretion In  determining  the  proper  scope  of 
the  expansion.  The  Commission  has  deter- 
mined that  the  purposes  of  the  incremental 
pricing  program  would  best  be  realized  by 
extending  the  program  to  all  industrial  users 
other  than  those  specifically  exempted  by 
statute,  and  that  a  broad  Phase  II  rule  would 
present  thp  Congress  with  the  meaningful 
choice  seemingly  required  by  the  fact  that 
Congress  specifically  reserved  to  Itself  the  op- 
tion to  review  and,  if  so  determined,  disap- 
prove these  regulations. 

The  Commission  is  proposing  to  set  a  sin- 
gle-tier price  celling  at  the  price  of  No.  6 
high-sulphur  fuel  oil  for  Phase  11  users. 
This  proposal  Is  based  on  extensive  public 
comment  received  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  public  hearings  held  throughout  the 
country. 

With  this  letter,  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  respectfully  submits  for 
Congressional  review  the  regulations  imple- 
menting Pho.se  II  of  the  incremental  pricing 
program  as  required  by  section  202  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Curtis. 

Chairman. 


Statement  of  Charles  B.  Curtis 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  colleagues  and  I  are  here  to- 
day to  discuss  with  you  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission's  regulations  Imple- 
menting Phase  II  of  the  Incremental  pricing 
program  required  by  Title  II  of  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978   (NGPA). 

This  rule  proposes  a  broadening  of  the 
scope  of  the  Incremental  pricing  program. 
Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Commission 
has  come  to  this  assignment  with  the  view 
that  we  have  been  asked  to  bring  our  tech- 
nical expertise  to  bear  on  the  design  of  a 
workable  Phase  II  rule  that  best  advances 
the  purposes  underlying  incremental  pricing. 

In  our  Phase  11  order,  we  have  attempted 
to  provide  the  Congress  with  our  best  assess- 
ment of  the  relative  costs  and  benefits  of 
expanding  the  Incremental  pricing  program. 
But  the  Commission  believes  that  the  funda- 
mental evaluation  of  any  Phase  II  rule  is 
one  that  Congress  has  expressly  and  properly 
reserved  to  itself.  The  Judgment  as  to 
whether  this  Phase  II  rule  will  achieve  the 
social  goals  set  out  by  the  Congress  and.  In- 
deed, whether  these  goals  are  still  anpro- 
prlate,  is  one  that  the  Congress  and  the 
Congress  alone  should  make. 

Before   I   describe   these   rules   In   further 


detail,  I  woiUd  like  to  talk  about  my  under- 
standing of  the  social  and  economic  pur- 
poses underlying  the  NGPA  and  the  incre- 
mental pricuig  provisions. 

The  NGPA  Is  the  product  of  compromise. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  were  those  who  felt 
that  price  controls  on  natural  gas  had  dis- 
couraged exploration  and  development  be- 
cause gas  was  regarded  as  a  puollc  utility 
service  and  not  as  a  •commodity".  This  fac- 
tion, which  included  most  of  American 
industry,  claimed  that,  at  least  with  respect 
to  newly  discovered  gas.  It  would  be  best  to 
leave  prices  to  the  market  forces  on  which  a 
private  enterprise  economy  generally  relies. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  those  who 
did  not  accept  the  premise  that  sharply 
higher  prices  would  lead  to  commensurately 
sharp  Increases  in  supply  and  felt  that  nat- 
ural gas  is  a  finite,  non-renewable  resource 
which  must  be  conserved.  This  faction  felt 
that  the  only  thing  certain  about  deregula- 
tion is  that  it  would  shift  enormous  streams 
of  income  from  consumers  to  producers; 
that  the  real  flaw  In  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
(NGA)  was  the  fact  that  it  created  a  perni- 
cious dichotomy  between  the  tightly  regu- 
lated Interstate  market  and  the  lanjely  un- 
regulated Intrastate  market,  and  that  the 
cure  for  that  was  extension  of  regulation  to 
the  Intrastate  market. 

In  1978.  the  Congress  compromised  and 
extended  regulatory  controls  to  the  intra- 
state market  as  a  transitional  measure,  while 
de  Idlntr  to  deregulate  In  phases 

Everybody  knew  that  deregulation  (how- 
ever gradual)  would  make  gas  more  expen- 
sive— both  during  the  transition  and  after 
1985,  when  most  gas  would  be  sold  at  free 
market  prices.  The  Congress  was  concerned 
about  the  equitable  allocation  of  those  addi- 
tional gas  costs. 

The  Congress  decided  that  U  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  place  more  than  the 
pro  rata  share  of  that  burden  on  Industrial 
users  of  gas  That  would  shield  the  residen- 
tial consumer  from  the  full  Impact  of  higher 
gas  prices. 

Incremental  pricing  also  has  another  con- 
ceptual basis.  This  is  the  market-ordering 
idea.  As  I  see  It,  this  Idea  rests  on  certain 
judgments  about  the  natural  gas  market, 
which  I'll  attempt  to  describe. 

Market  forces  in  a  deregulated  environ- 
ment will  value  domestic  natural  gas  In  rela- 
tion to  some  alternative  energy  source.  The 
primary  alternative  is  oil  which  is  priced 
considerably  above  the  cost  based  prices  pre- 
viously allowed  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act 
and  Indeed  considerably  above  the  price 
path  set  out  In  the  NGPA. 

Consequently,  gas  could  rise  sharply  and 
abruptly  In  1985  when  significant  quantities 
of  gas  are  to  be  decontrolled.  The  potential 
exists  at  that  time,  therefore,  for  an  enor- 
mous transfer  of  wealth  from  gas  consumers 
to  gas  producers.  Hence,  the  Congress 
searched  for  some  sort  of  a  constraint  that 
would  act  as  a  brake  on  prices.  It  was 
thought  that  Incremental  pricing  would 
serve  this  purpose  because  price-sensitive 
industrial  customers  would  already  be  pay- 
ing at  or  quite  near  the  price  of  their  alter- 
native fuel.  It  would  not  take  much  to  push 
these  industrial  users  above  the  line  precip- 
itating a  switch  to  other  fuels.  The  threat 
of  Industrial  load  loss,  it  was  reasoned,  would 
cause  pipelines  to  watch  their  gas  costs  and 
would  discourage  aggressive  competitive  bid- 
ding for  gas. 

Thus,  we  have  two  quite  different  founda- 
tions to  incremental  pricing.  One  views  in- 
cremental pricing  as  an  equitable  program 
grounded  on  social  Judgments  that  Industry 
should  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
increased  costs  for  the  most  precious  of  our 
fossil  fuels.  The  other  views  incremental 
pricing  as  a  force  countervailing  average  cost 
pricing  in  order  to  improve  the  performance 


of  the  markets  so  as  to  allow  market  forcee 
to  effectively  substitute  lor  a  system  of  gov- 
erument  price  controls. 

Oar  task  m  desigmng  a  Phase  n  rule  to 
give  effect  to  these  oojectives  reflects  our 
tentative  conclusion  that  the  so-called  mar- 
ket ordering  purpose  will  not  be  served  by 
extending  the  incremental  pricing  program 
At  present,  the  Commission  aoes  not  t>eUeve 
that  its  discretion  to  set  appropriate  alter- 
native fuel  celling  prices  is  a  sufficiently 
broad  grant  of  authority  to  aUow  celUog 
prices  higher  than  actual  fuel  prices,  thus 
removing  the  threat  of  industrial  load  loss 
which  was  to  restrain  pipeUne  bids  This 
"cap  problem"  arises  from  a  statutory  con- 
struction that  sets  industrial  gas  prices  up 
to,  but  no  higher  than,  the  price  ol  alterna- 
tive fuel  oil.  The  celling  prices  may  instead 
have  the  effect  of  shielding  industrial  users 
from  the  very  disorder  tney  are  supposed  to 
help  cure,  and  deflecting  rising  gae  costs  onto 
exempt  high  priority  users  who  were  to  be 
protected. 

However,  we  did  find  that  an  extension  of 
incremental  pricing  would  further  the  Con- 
gressional purpose  m  siieUenng  high  priority 
users  from  some  of  the  impact  of  increased 
gas  costs.  Hence,  we  are  suomlttlng  to  the 
Congress  a  rule  which  wUl  extend  Incremen- 
tal pricing  to  all  industrial  faculties  th&t  do 
not  have  statutory  exemptions.  We  chose  a 
broad  scope  for  the  rule  because :  ( 1 )  this 
maximizes  the  potential  to  shelter  high 
users  and  (2)  we  could  not  find  any  satis- 
factory basis  for  exempting  one  industry 
group  from  another,  to  distinguish  the  social 
value  of  one  industry  as  higher  or  more  Im- 
portant than  the  social  value  of  another. 

The  Congress  should  seriously  consider  the 
following  Issues  and  questions  In  deciding 
whether  to  go  forward  with  Phase  II  of  m- 
cremental  pricing. 

On  the  one  hand,  Congress  sbould 
consider : 

Because  of  its  characteristics,  natural  gas 
is  considered  to  be  our  most  valuable  fossil 
fuel. 

The  high-sulphur  No  6  oil  price  represents 
the  minimum  commodity  value  of  this  pre- 
cious fuel.  Pricing  policies  which  fall  to  re- 
flect this  minimum  commodity  value  tend 
to  encourage  waste  and  subsidize  imports 

The  No,  6  high-sulphur  residual  fuel  oil 
price  most  recently  published  for  the  month 
of  April  Is  less  than  the  marginal  supply 
price  for  most  major  Interstate  pipelines 
More  than  10  percent  of  major  Interstate 
pipeline  supply  is  acquired  at  price  levels 
which  are  equal  to  or  exceed  the  delivered 
price  of  gas  to  industry. 

If  industry  encounters  significant  problems 
remaining  profitable  when  natural  gas  prices 
are  set  on  a  piar  with  the  high-sulphur  resld. 
a  defeat  of  Phase  11  may  simply  postpone 
the  problem,  not  cure  It 

On  the  other  hand,  to  the  extent  that  the 
problems  are  merely  transitional,  and  I  sus- 
pect most  are,  the  question  arises  whether 
Industry  isn't  better  able  to  manage  the  dis- 
tributive difficulties  presented  by  rapid  In- 
creases In  energy  prices  than  are  residential 
users.  Inasmuch  as  Industry  at  least  has  the 
potential  ability  to  pass  these  increased  fuel 
costs  on  In  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  goods 
and  seiTlces, 

With  respect  to  the  concerns  over  the  in- 
flationary Impacts  of  incremental  pricing,  to 
the  extent  that  Industry  is  unable  to  pass 
through  these  costs,  the  result  of  incremental 
pricing  may  be  antl-lnflatlonary  (albeit  per- 
haps recessionary)  in  Its  ultimate  impact 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  one  might 
consider  these  factors: 

Although  the  purchased  gas  costs  of  in- 
terstate pipelines  Increased  bv  almost  60*?^^ 
from  Aueust  1978  to  August  1979,  prices  to 
residential  customers  seiTfed  by  local  distri- 
bution  companies  feeding  off  of  Interstate 
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pipelines  Increased  only  15%.  running  only 
slightly  ahead  of  the  general  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Do  residential  users  in  such  circum- 
stances  really   have   an   eoultahlp   piaim    tn 


Mathias,  and  Mr,  Goldwater)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed    by    them,    jointly,    to   Senate 
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ciflc  tests  by  GAG,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  collect  more  debts  bv  imole- 
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funds  and  to  stipulate  how  those  funds 
should  be  used. 


In  addition,  the  Salzburg  area  is  home 
to    14    American    university    exchange 


a  pittance  in  comparison  with  the  bene- 
fits we  receive.  If,  however,  even  a  saving 
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pipelines  Increased  only  15%,  running  only 
slightly  ahead  of  the  general  rate  of  Infla- 
tion. Do  residential  users  In  such  circum- 
stances really  have  an  equitable  claim  to 
<!h<^lter  from  these  Impacts? 

If  the  real  significant  price  Impacts  under 
the   Natural    Gas   Policy   Act   are   likely   to 
occur  In  1985.  shouldb't  the  program  be  de- 
ferred until  a  time  closer  to  that  date?  In- 
asmuch as  the  burdens  of  incremental  pric- 
ing must  be  carried  by  Industrial  users  ac- 
counting  for  only   15%    of   Interstate   con- 
sumption whUe  the  benefits  are  distributed 
over  the  other  86%   of  the  load,  aren't  The 
benefits  spread  so  thin  as  to  be  relatively 
Insignificant   as    compared    to    the    burdens 
allocated  to  industrial  facilities?  Given  the 
prospects    of    a    general    downturn    In    the 
economy,  why  risk   adding   to   recessionary 
pressures  for  so  small  an  individual  benefit' 
I  am  not  really  prepared  to  suggest  the 
answers  to  these  questions.  Obviously  much 
of  this  turns  on  fundamental  questions  of 
Judgment  and  policy.  They  are  political  Judg- 
ments—the grist  of  the  legislative  mUl.  But 
I   would  suggest  that  the  answers  are  not 
straightforward.  It  Is.  to  me.  a  difficult  riddle 
whether  to  go  forward  with  Phase  n  or  not 
That,  as  I  have  said  before.  Is  cleariy  a  deci- 
sion  which   the   Congress   has   reserved    for 
Itself.  For  my  part.  I  think  it  is  well  com- 
mitted to  Congressional  Judgment 
Thank  you. 9 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


BUFFALO  BILL  DAM  AND 
RESERVOIR— S.  821 

AMENDMrNT    NO      1744 

^Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
tne  Conimittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  > 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Simpson,  submitted  an  amendment  In- 
t  o  00  ^  ^  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  b  821.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 

Sfi^^  °x,<n°i"'^^"°°^  °f  the  existing 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir  Sho- 
shone project.  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program.  Wyoming,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. *^ 

•  ^-  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation that  Senator  Simpson  and  I  are 
introducmg  seeks  to  consolidate  several 
legislative  issues  involving  the  Buffalo 
Z!r^^^^'^  Reservoir.  Shoshone  proj- 
Wyo^g^'°^°  ^^°""  «^^  P'-°g'-am. 
The  legislation  provides  for  the  modifl- 

th?hP.aL^^,f5^!^°  ^-^  ^"^  b>-  falsing 
the  height  of  the  dam  by  25  feet,  enlarg- 

^ft/^H  J^*^'  '^o'^truction  of  a  visitor's 
center,  dikes  and  impoundments,  and  re- 
?h^\o!^^^,'^"  generating  facility.  Also 
the  legislation  authorizes  the  Secretary 

%.  L^^^°J  ^  "''^^e  >^ds  within 
the  Polecat  Bench   Area   and   provides 

DrJl!L^f^  ^<T^if"^y  ^'thin  the  Shoshone 
^^L  ^''''■^'°*"  Missouri  Basin  pro- 
gram. Wyoming.* 


FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
«^^ON.  1981-SENATi^5: 
CURRENT  RESOLUTION  86 

AMXNDlfINT   NO.     1T«S 

Mr.     STEVENS     (for     himself.     Mr. 


Mathias.  and  Mr.  Goldwater)  sub- 
mitted an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a  concurrent 
resolution  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982.  and  1983  and  revising  the 
second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1746 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE,  Mr.  Magntjson,  and  Mr.  Dole> 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  jointly,  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  supra. 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     174  7    THKOOGH    1750 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86, 
supra. 

AMEND.MENT  NO,    1751 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly. 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 
supra. 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amount  of  money  owed  the  Federal 
Government  is  enormous  and  growing. 
Total  accounts  and  loans  receivable  due 
the  Government  had  increased  to  $165 
billion,  as  of  fiscal  year  1979.  Most  of  the 
total  debt  will  be  routinely  collected; 
however,  an  increasing  amount  requires 
more  effective  collection  action  to  mini- 
mize the  amount  that  will  be  written  off 
as  uncollectible. 

Federal  agencies  have  not  been  ag- 
gressive in  collecting  their  debts.  This 
amendment  will  provide  an  incentive  for 
the  agencies  to  collect  debts.  It  calls  for 
a  $1.1  billion  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1981 
for  debt  collection. 

The  large  amount  owed  the  Govern- 
ment results  from  several  Federal  activi- 
ties, including  tax  assessments,  sale  of 
Government  services,  overpayments,  and 
loan  programs.  Overall  figures  are  not 
available  on  the  amount  of  the  claims 
written  off  by  the  agencies.  However, 
examples  follow  which  provide  insight 
into  the  magnitude  of  the  problem: 

Over  $1.2  billion  was  actually  written 
ofr  in  fiscal  year  1979  alone;  this  is  the 
first  year  agencies  were  required  to  sub- 
mit figures.  Some  agencies  have  not  re- 
ported. 

According  to  information  rerorted  to 
the  Treasury  Department  by  the  agen- 
cies, the  estimated  cumulative  allowance 
for  bad  debts  was  about  $4  billion  in  fis- 
cal year  1979.  This  figure  is  substantially 
understated;  some  agencies  do  not  re- 
port uncollectibles  at  all  and  some  under- 
report. 

The  Office  of  Education  has  over  $4 
billion  in  receivables.  About  $1  billion  is 
in  default. 

Based  on  commercial  experience,  on  the 
results  achieved  by  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
seys  educational  loan  program,  and  spe- 
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cific  tests  by  GAO,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  collect  more  debts  by  imple- 
menting certain  commercial  practices 
that  are  adaptable  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. These  commercial  practices 
include: 

Reporting  defaulted  accounts  to  credit 
bureaus. 

Using  the  debtor  locator  service  to 
trace  debtors. 

Making  greater  use  of  automation. 
Strengthening  the  content  of  demand 
letters. 

Senator  Sasser  and  Senator  Pryor 
should  be  commended  for  their  efforts 
to  promote  this  issue.  However,  I  believe 
that  it  is  important  to  move  now  to  pro- 
vide the  executive  branch  with  the  in- 

debt^*    ^°     ^°^^^^     ^'^^^    delinquent 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1752 

((Drdered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and  Mr 
poLE>  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86 
supra. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    17S3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amendment 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86 
supra. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  AUTHOR- 
IZATIONS— S.  2444 


AMENDMENT    NO.    1754 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.) 

Mr.  PELL  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2444,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Department 
of  State  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981  to  provide  additional  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

THE  PENNY-WISE  AND   POUND-FOOLISH  CLOSINO 
OP  AMERICAN   CONSULATES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
when  the  Congress  enacted  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  Authorization  Act,  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  a  provision  that  I 
sponsored  was  included  in  the  bill  as  sec- 
tion 108  requiring  that  10  consular  posts 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia  not 
be  closed.  The  posts  which  the  admin- 
istration planned  to  close  last  year  and 
which  were  covered  by  my  amendment 
were  Salzburg,  Austria;  Bremen.  Ger- 
many; Nice.  Prance;  Turin,  Italy:  Gote- 
borg,  Sweden;  Adana,  Turkey;  Tangier. 
Morocco;  Mandalay.  Burma;  Brisbane. 
Australia;  and  Surabaya,  Indonesia. 

When  the  President  signed  this  bill  in- 
to law,  he  singled  out  section  108  for 
special  comment.  He  said  that  despite 
the  mandatory  wording  of  this  section, 
he  would  consider  it  "as  a  recommenda- 
tion and  not  a  requirement."  because  it 
infringed  on  his  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  appoint  consuls.  I  regret  that  the 
President  took  that  position,  as  I  believe 
that  section  108  Is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  Congress  constitutional  pre- 
rogative to   authorize  and  appropriate 


funds  and  to  stipulate  how  those  funds 
should  be  used. 

Although  the  President  took  issue  with 
the  constitutionality  of  section  108,  he 
did  defer  action  on  closing  the  consul- 
ates, much  to  my  satisfaction.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19  of  this  year,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  go  ahead  with  closing 
7  of  the  10  posts  listed  in  section 
108.  They  are:  Salzburg,  Bremen.  Gote- 
borg,  Nice,  Turin,  Brisbane,  and  Manda- 
lay. Adana,  Surabaya,  and  Tangier  will 
be  kept  open. 

I  very  much  regret  and  oppose  this 
decision  because  our  consular  posts  are 
a  vital  part  of  our  diplomatic  frontline. 
They  provide  a  valuable  presence  out- 
side of  the  capital  cities  In  the  countries 
in  which  they  are  located  and  thus  help 
to  insure  that  the  views  of  our  Govern- 
ment are  made  known  to  leaders  outside 
foreign  capitals.  Our  consular  posts  also 
provide  valuable  reporting  on  political 
and  economic  developments  to  our  em- 
bassies. In  addition,  consular  posts  per- 
form important  trade  promotion  func- 
tions and  provide  various  services  to 
U.S.  citizens. 

As  a  member  of  the  European  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  am  most  familiar  with  the 
importance  of  the  five  European  con- 
sulates scheduled  for  closure  later  this 
month.  The  following  summary  of  the 
importance  of  the  cities  which  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  abandon  in 
terms  of  resident  U.S.  representation 
will.  I  hope,  persuade  my  colleagues  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  convince 
the  administration  that  its  plan  to  close 
consulates  in  these  cities  is  penny  wise 
and  pound  foolish. 

TURIN,  ITALY 

This  Ls  the  second  largest  industrial 
city  of  Italy  and  is  the  headquarters  of 
such  well-known  Italian  firms  as  Fiat 
and  Olivetti.  It  is  also  the  center  of  the 
Communist  dominated  trade  union 
movement.  The  U.S.  consulate  at  Turin 
serves  an  area  of  4.6  million,  including 
3,000  Americans,  and  American  com- 
panies export  approximately  $300  mil- 
lion worth  of  products  to  the  Turin  area 
each  year.  Italy  is  undergoing  serious 
political  difficulties,  and  the  closing  of 
the  U.S.  consulate  in  Turin  could  signal 
a  decreased  U.S.  interest  in  Italy  at  pre- 
cisely the  time  when  we  should  be  con- 
veying just  the  opposite  message. 

SALZBURG,  AUSTRIA 

The  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  western  Austria,  which  the  Salzburg 
consulate  serves,  have  been  very  close 
through  the  years.  Salzburg  was  the 
seat  of  the  American  zone  of  occupation 
for  10  years,  and  Austrians  in  the  area 
have  long  cherished  the  close  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States  that  is  nur- 
tured by  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Salzburg. 
Chancellor  Kreisky  has  personally  regis- 
tered his  concern  to  me  and  the  admin- 
istration regarding  the  decision  to  end 
the  U.S.  presence  in  Salzburg  particu- 
larly in  the  face  of  growing  Soviet  ac- 
tivity and  influence  in  the  area.  The 
U.S.  consulate  serves  about  1,800  resi- 
dent Americans  and  over  half  a  million 
U.S.  tourists  annually. 


In  addition,  the  Salzburg  area  is  home 
to  14  American  imiversity  exchange 
programs;  two  American  high  schools: 
and  two  American  graduate  studies 
programs,  including  the  prestigious 
Salzburg  Seminar.  Furthermore,  fully 
25  percent  of  the  trade  opportunities 
developed  in  Austria  came  from  the 
consulate  in  Salzburg. 

COTEBOKC,    SWEDEN 

Along  with  the  return  of  our  American 
Ambassador  to  Stockholm  in  1974.  the 
reopening  of  the  U.S.  Consulate  Gen- 
eral in  Goteborg  has  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  improvement  of  U.S.- 
Swedish relations  that  became  strained 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Goteborg  is  the 
second  largest  city  in  Sweden  with  a 
population  of  700.000,  but  the  consulate 
serves  all  of  western  Sweden  containing 
over  half  the  Swedish  population.  Gote- 
borg is  the  principal  port  of  Sweden 
and  is  a  major  trade  center  for  all  of 
Scandinavia.  The  fact  that  45  other 
countries  have  consulates  in  Goteborg 
says  something  about  the  importance  of 
the  area  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to 
promote  trade.  In  this  connection,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  building  a  $4-million 
trade  and  cultural  center  In  Goteborg, 
and  if  the  United  States  is  to  compete 
effectively  with  the  Soviets  in  the  trade 
and  cultural  areas,  an  on-the-spot 
presence  is  essential. 

BREMEN.    GERMANY 

The  U.S.  consulate  in  Bremen  is  im- 
portant primarily  from  a  trade  point  of 
view  and  because  of  the  recent  arrival 
of  new  U.S.  military  imits  into  the  Bre- 
men area.  Bremen  is  a  major  European 
shipping  center,  and  fully  50  percent  of 
the  container  traffic  through  Bremen 
is  from  or  to  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can companies  sell  more  to  and  buy 
more  from  the  Bremen  area  than  com- 
panies from  any  other  country.  For  cer- 
tain products — tobacco,  wood,  pulp,  pa- 
per, primary  chemical  products,  aircraft 
and  motor  vehicles — close  to  50  percent 
of  U.S.  exports  to  Germany  pass  through 
Bremen,  and  the  American  Consulate 
there  plays  an  important  role  in  de- 
veloping trade  opportunities.  Moreover. 
German  local  governments  very  much 
want  a  continued  U.S.  presence  in 
Bremen. 

NICE,     FRANCS 

The  consulate  in  Nice  has  a  heavy 
workload  in  trade  promotion  and  in  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  some  3,500  Americans 
residing  permanently  in  the  area.  Sev- 
enty American  companies  have  opera- 
tions in  the  Nice  area  including  such 
major  corporations  as  IBM.  Texas  In- 
struments. Dow  Chemical.  Rohm  and 
Haas.  J.  D.  Searle  and  Motorola;  and 
several  others  are  contemplating  setting 
up  offices  in  Nice  which  is  an  area  of  in- 
creasingly attractive  business  opportuni- 
ties for  American  firms.  The  consulate  in 
Nice  serves  an  area  of  some  1.5  million 
inhabitants  living  in  a  highly  developed 
commercial  and  industrial  area  with  an 
intense  interest  in  U.S.  products. 

The  savings  to  be  generated  by  the 
closing  of  these  five  European  consulates 
plus  the  two  In  Burma  and  Australia 
would  only  be  about  $1.6  million.  That  is 


a  pittance  In  comparison  with  the  bene- 
fits we  receive.  If,  however,  even  a  saving 
that  .small  is  considered  important,  the 
Administration  could  cover  the  coets  of 
maintaining  these  posts  by  raising  the 
cost  of  immigrant  visas  by  a  mere  $6.  The 
fee  for  these  visas  is  currently  $25  and 
has  not  been  raised  in  at  least  25  years. 
Since,  therefore,  finding  the  money  to 
operate  these  consulates  is  not  really  a 
problem,  I  see  no  reason  to  close  them. 
At  a  time  when  so  many  countries  are 
telling  us,  "Yankee  go  home,"  I  do  not 
see  why  we  are  unwilling  to  heed  the  ap- 
peals of  governments  and  business  groups 
that  are  saying,  "Yankee  stay  here."  re- 
garding the  consulates. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  these  valuable 
diplomatic  and  commercial  outposts 
open,  I  am  today  ofifering  an  amendment 
to  S.  2444,  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
supplemental  authorization  bill  for  the 
State  Department  that  would  prohibit 
the  use  of  any  authorized  funds  to 
close  any  of  the  posts  listed  in  my  amend- 
ment of  last  year;  and  earmark  funds 
that  could  be  used  only  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  consulate  sched- 
uled to  be  closed  Since  both  of  these 
proposals  relate  to  the  Congress'  power  of 
the  purse.  I  hope  that  the  kind  of  Consti- 
tutional question  that  arose  with  the  en- 
actment last  year  of  section  108  can  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  to 
S.  2444  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1754 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill  add 
the  following  new  section: 

"Section  .  Section  108  of  the  Department 
of  State  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Years 
1980  and  1981  (P.L.  96-60).  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"  (CI  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  shall  be  available  to 
close  or  render  Inoperable  the  consular  posts 
In  paragraph  la)  of  this  Section  listed 
Furthermore,  of  the  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  Section  102  (a)  (1)  of 
this  Act  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 
S1.700,CKX>  shall  be  available  each  year 
only  for  expenses  to  operate  and  maintain 
consular  posts  at  Turin.  Italy:  Salzburg. 
Austria;  Goteborg,  Sweden:  Bremen.  Ger- 
many; Nice,  Prance:  Mandalay,  Burma;  and 
Brisbane.  Australia  '  "  « 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMrrTEE     ON     BANKING.     HOUSING.     AND 
URBAN    AfTAIRS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  May  29  and 
May  30  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled hearings  to  consider  the  effect  of 
excessive  commodities  speculation  on 
the  Nation's  banking  system  and  credit 
markets.  The  hearings  will  focus  on 
futures  trading  in  financial  instruments 
or  their  equivalents  including  foreign 
exchange.  Treasury'  obligations.  Govern- 
ment guaranteed  securities,  gold  and 
silver.  The  hearings  will  not  cover  trad- 
ing in  agricultural  commodities  which 
are.  of  course,  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the    Committee     on    Agriculture     The 
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hearings  will  cover  any  legislation  which 
may  be  introduced.  For  my  own  part.  I 
am  considering  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 


COMMITTEE   ON    ENVIRONMENT   AND   FT7BLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


vironmental  Protection  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  Association  of 
Petroleum  Re-refiners,  and  the  Natinnni 
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traces  the  origins  of  Its  decline  to  1965,  when  To  break  down  the  new  blends,  those  re- 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  concerned  refiners  who  could  afford  the  necessary  equip- 
about  the  poor  grade  of  lubricants  being  ment  have  tried  using  a  method  known  as 
cniti   moved  to  mandate  that  the  product  be  acid-clay   filtration.   In   which   particles   are 


from  the  Middle  East,  are  actively  ao^irine 
economical  means  of  recovering  the  prod- 
ucts. "We  can  take  a  product  worth  perhaps 
IS   cents   a  eallon    and    oroduce    a   oroduct 
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hearings  will  cover  any  legislation  which 
may  be  introduced.  For  my  own  part.  I 
am  considering  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  prescribe  deposit  re- 
quirements and  regulate  credit  which 
may  be  extended  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  or  sale  of  certain  financial  in- 
struments. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  in  the  com- 
mittee hearing  room  5302  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  0£Qce  Building,  beginning  at  10 
a.m.  each  day.  Any  persons  requiring 
additional  information  about  the  hear- 
ings may  contact  Mr.  Howard  Menell  of 
the  committee  staff  at  4-7391. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMrTTEES 
TO  MEET 

srrBCOMMrrrEi;  on  energt  research  and 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Energj-  Re- 
search and  Development  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  begin- 
ning at  2  p.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  leg- 
islative reclamation  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    THE    JtlDICIARY 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today,  be- 
ginning at  2  p.m.,  to  consider  Civil  Rights 
Commission  reauthorization,  the  juve- 
nile justice  bill,  regulatory  reform  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKLXCT    COMMrrTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  beginning  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  a 
mark-up  session  on  S.  2224,  the  solar 
energy  loan  bill  and  other  pending  cal- 
endar business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COM  Mines    ON    ARMED    SERVlrES 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Iranian  hostage 
rescue  mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    ENVIRONMENT   AND    PTTBUC 
WORKS 

Mr  ROLLINGS  Mr.  President,  also 
on  behalf  of  the  malority  leader,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  markup  ses- 
sion on  legislation  relating  to  water  re- 
sources, water  pollution,  and  environ- 
mental research  and  development. 

r^J^l  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMTTTEE   ON    ENVIBONMENT   AND   FUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environmen  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May  8.  1980. 
to  hold  a  markup  session  on  legislation 
relating  to  water  resources,  water  pollu- 
tion, environmental  research  and  de- 
velopment and  public  buildings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE    ON    ENERGY     AND    NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  8.  1980. 
to  hold  a  markup  session  on  S.  1637.  leg- 
islation to  establish  competitive  oil  and 
gas  leasing  in  favorable  areas  within  pro- 
ducing geologic  provinces,  and  other 
pending  calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMinKt      ON      MERCHANT      MARINE      AND 
TOUHISM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Tourism  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  May  8.  1980.  beginning  at 

2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  H.R.  6613, 
maritime  collective  bargaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT     COMMITTTE     ON     INDLAN     AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  ses.sion  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  8.  1980.  begin- 
ning at  1  p.m..  to  hold  a  markup  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act:  S.  2223  Indian 
inheritance:  and  S.  1181.  Tribal  State 
Compact  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE     ON     FOREIC.N     RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow,  to  hear  an  official  from 
the  State  Department  on  Iran  and  to 
markup  S.  2423.  the  International  Devel- 
opment and  Security  Cooperation  Act  of 
1980.  and  S.  2588.  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Peace  Corps 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

RECYCLING  OF  WASTE  OIL 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  three  Congresses,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  encourage  the  re- 
cycling of  waste  oil.  The  Environment 
and  Public  Works  Committee  held  hear- 
mgs  on  my  bill,  8.  2412.  on  May  5,  1980 
with  witnesses  testifying  from  the  En- 


vironmental Protection  Agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  the  Association  of 
Petroleum  Re-refiners,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Oil  Recovery  Coordina- 
tors. 

In  addition,  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  note  Michael  H.  Brown's  article  in 
the  business  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  4,  1980  because  it  seems 
that  a  growing  awareness  of  the  need 
for  rereflning  is  surfacing. 

The  benefits  of  rereflning  lubricating 
oils  include  tremendous  energy  savings 
and  a  reduction  in  pollution — two  major 
goals  of  this  Nation. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  and  to  enact  S.  2412  into  law  this 
year.  I  ask  that  the  New  York  Times 
article  and  my  opening  statement  before 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  be  made  a  part  of  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  article  and  statement  follows: 
A  Wasted  National  Resource:   Millions  of 
Barrels  op  Engine  Oil 
(By  Michael  H.  Brown) 
In  Pennsylvania.  It  has  been  dumped  Into 
abandoned  coal  mine  shafts  or  left  In  rust- 
ing 55-gaUon  barrels.  In  Missouri  and  Texas. 
U   has  been  sprayed  as  a  dust  suppressant 
on  rural  roadways,  causing  health  problems 
and   an   environmental   mess    In   New   York 
City,   It   Is   burned  off  as  low-grade  fuel   or 
simply  unloaded  into  landfills   And  In  every 
community.  It  Is  poured  onto  fields  to  kill 
unwanted    grass,    dumped    down    basement 
sewers  or  discarded  In  the  nearest  trash  can. 
Each  day,  according  to  Federal  and  indus- 
try  figures.  Americans   waste  70.000  barrels 
of  used  lubrication  oil.  That  Is  not  a  large 
part   of  the  9  million  barrels  of  petroleum 
Imported  every  day,  but.  by  the  end  of  each 
12  months,  the  figures  add  up  Impressively. 
E/Torts  at  saU-aglng  waste  oil,  however   have 
been  dwindling  markedly  despite  new  tech- 
nologies and  what  Is  supposed  to  be  a  na- 
tional effort  to  conserve  petroleum,  and  the 
Industry  points  to  Government  regulations 
as  the  cause  of  much  of  Its  problems. 

Annually,  more  than  2  3  billion  gallons  of 
lubrication  oil  are  used  In  the  country  and 
although  12  billion  gallons  are  recoverable 
less  than  100  million  gallons  will  be  re-re- 
fined for  future  use.  During  the  1960's,  up 
to  400  million  gallons  were  re-used  annual- 
ly with  about  150  facilities  In  the  business. 
Today,  only  13  re-refiners  are  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
refiners. 

It  has  become,  as  George  Booth  3d  of 
North  Tonawanda.  the  only  major  re-refiner 
In  Nev  York,  put  It.  "pretty  much  a  dvlng 
Industry." 

rr  dctesn't  wear  out 

The  lubricant  oil  Is  recovered  from  car 
service  stations,  automotive  dealerships,  air 
terminals,  factories  and  railroad  ya.-ds.  Dur- 
ing Its  many  uses  It  picks  up  metal  con- 
taminants, grit.  and.  often,  toxic  chemicals, 
which  can  be  filtered  and  distilled  out  Oil 
does  not  wear  out  any  more  than  water  does. 

Far  from  the  methods  of  yesteryear,  when 
waste  oil  was  passed  through  cheesecloth  and 
put  back  to  work,  there  are  now  techniques 
of  gravity  separation,  centrlfuelng.  coalesc- 
ing, clay  filtration,  flash  distillation  and 
chemical  absorption.  In  Bartlesvllle,  Okla.. 
the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  has  per- 
fected a  system,  called  the  Phillips  Re- 
refined  OH  Process,  that  can  recover  90  per- 
cent or  more  of  spent  engine  oil.  One  of  Its 
plants,  purchased  by  Texaco  Mexlcana.  has 
a  capacity  of  20  million  gallons  a  year. 

Still,    the    Industry    Is    shrinking    and    It 
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traces  the  origins  of  Its  decline  to  1965,  when 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  concerned 
about  the  poor  grade  of  lubricants  being 
sold,  moved  to  mandate  that  the  product  be 
labeled  "made  from  previously  used  oil." 

"From  the  1920'8  to  the  1960'b,  re-refiners 
were  selling  It  without  a  label  and  were 
really  selling  garbage."  said  Charles  Donald- 
son, a  staff  attorney  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  "With  waste  oil  there  was  no 
Idea  what  was  getting  Into  the  tank— It  was 
all  mixed  together.  What  quality  was  the 
base  stock?  And  it  was  hard  to  tell  which 
additives  were  proper  to  add  In." 

The  P.T.C.  Is  waiting  for  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  to  devise  a  standard  quality  and 
performance  test  for  re-reflned  oil — an  en- 
deavor that  could  take  five  years  and,  when 
It  Is  settled  upon,  cost  up  to  $20,000  per  test. 
Engines  must  be  torn  down  to  gauge  cor- 
rosion, wear  and  tear,  and  residue  accumu- 
lations as  well  as  to  determine  the  types  of 
blends  and  additives. 

But  that  comes  as  little  comfort  to  those 
who,  like  Curtis  Moore,  a  staff  aide  of  the 
Senate  Environmental  and  Public  Works 
Commission,  consider  the  recovery  of  oil  as 
essential  to  national  energy  efforts  and  the 
P.T.C.  label  too  discouraging  to  potential 
buyers. 

"The  way  I  see  It,  It  looks  like  the  Indus- 
try was  sent  Into  a  real  tallspln  after  the 
P.T.C.  labeling  requirement,"  Mr.  Moore  said. 
"When  I  look  at  the  label  I  get  the  feeling 
that  some  grease  monkey  has  Just  drained 
the  oil  out  of  a  crank  case  and  Is  trying  to 
sell  It  to  me."  Mr.  Moore,  among  others, 
suggests  the  label  be  changed  to  describe 
"'recycled"  or  "re-reflned"  oil. 

Another  Government-Imposed  road  block 
was  that  of  excise  taxation.  Before  1965,  the 
Treasury  Department  had  taxed  lubrication 
oil  made  from  fresh  petroleum  at  6  cents  a 
gallon,  while  exempting  reclaimed  oil.  That 
advantage  was  wiped  away  In  1968  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  when  It  was  deter- 
mined that  re-reflners  did  not  qualify  as 
"off-highway  users,"  a  category  necessary  to 
qualify  for  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act. 

So  It  was  that  refiners,  who  typically  pay 
15  to  20  cents  a  gallon  for  feedstocks  of  used 
c'l  and  spend  up  to  .SO  cents  a  gallon  In  the 
recycling  processes,  were  In  a  poor  position 
to  comp>ete  with  unlabeled  virgin  products 
selling  for  $1.10  to  $1.25.  Because  of  the  la- 
beling requirement,  and  the  taxation,  they 
could  at  best  expect  a  gross  margin  profit  of 
20  cents  a  gallon  with  a  retail  sales  price  of 
90  cents. 

Whatever  marginal  Income  was  to  be  de- 
rived by  re-refinlng  oil  was  further  dimin- 
ished by  other  governmental  regulations  that 
dissuaded  potentially  huge  customers  from 
buying  their  products.  Years  before,  the  De- 
fense Department  had  decided  against  allow- 
ing used  oil  for  its  equipment  because  of 
reservations  over  the  quality,  thus  eliminat- 
ing not  only  one  of  the  largest  oil  clients 
In  the  world  but.  with  the  same  stroke,  dis- 
couraging purchases  by  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  state  and  local  governments. 

"Everything  the  Government  did  exacer- 
bated the  problem."  said  Jim  McBane,  exec- 
utive director  of  the  re-reflners  association. 
"Our  oil  is  Just  as  good  as  virgin  oil,  but  to 
the  consumer  It's  dirt.  The  label  forces  us  to 
be  the  lowest  price  on  the  shelf,  and  that's 
tough  to  swallow." 

AODinVXS  A  PROBLEM 

In  addition,  re-reflners  are  squeezed  by 
basic  advances  in  lubricant  technology.  By 
the  end  of  the  1960's.  Detroit  was  producing 
powerful  motors  with  such  high-performance 
standards  that  ordinary  oil  was  no  longer 
sufficient.  Chemical  additives — emnlslflers 
and  cleansing  agents — were  now  added  to  the 
crude,  making  It  more  difficult  to  filter  out 
the  pure  oil  In  the  re-reflnlng  process.  Once 
thev  got  the  oil  out.  thev  had  to  remix  new 
additives. 


To  break  down  the  new  blends,  those  re- 
refiners  who  could  afford  the  necessary  equip- 
ment have  tried  using  a  method  known  as 
acid-clay  filtration.  In  which  particles  are 
separateia  out  and  the  oil  filtered  through  ab- 
sorbant  clay.  But  even  with  this  there  was  a 
major  problem:  The  process  created  a  haz- 
ardous sludge  that  had  to  be  dumped  In  spe- 
cial landfills — and  at  high  cost.  Many  of  the 
dumps  were  a  three-state  Journey  from  the 
distiller  and  charged  S800  a  load. 

A  final  blow  came  as  a  result  of  the  Arab 
oil  embargo  of  1973  and  the  resultant  upward 
spiral  In  Import  prices.  While  the  new  scarci- 
ty of  petroleum  should  have  been  a  boon  to 
recyclers.  the  maneuvers  by  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  have  in- 
stead created  a  new  obstacle:  competition 
with  hundreds  of  Independent  waste  haulers 
competing  for  the  used  feedstocks  So  valu- 
able has  petroleum  become  that  these  haul- 
ers can  offer  more  to  service  stations  than 
can  re-refiners,  selling  It  to  burners  for  30 
cents  a  gallon  with  no  overhead  except  trans- 
portation Where  a  re-refiner  pays  20  cents  a 
gallon,  waste  haulers  can  afford  up  to  30 
cents. 

"We've  got  problems."  said  Mr.  McBane, 
"all  along  the  way." 

If  economic  factors  alone  aren't  enough  to 
encourage  re-refinlng — most  estimates  state 
that  the  United  States  could  save  $1  mUllon 
a  day  In  Imports  from  total  recycling — then 
there  are  the  many  environmental  factors 
that  come  Into  play.  When  waste  oil  Is  burned 
for  heat.  It  releases  Into  the  air  large  quanti- 
ties of  lead  and.  If  the  oil  has  been  mixed 
with  other  Industrial  residues,  carcinogenic 
compounds  such  as  polychlorlnated  bl- 
phenyls,  or  PCB's. 

The  haulers  themselves,  who  are  frequently 
paid  to  take  away  especially  contaminated 
waste  oil,  have  created  the  most  notable 
damages.  One  such  oil  "scavenger"  in  1971 
drew  from  a  Missouri  factory  waste  storage 
tank  residues  generated  In  the  manufacture 
of  the  antibacterial  agent  hexachlorophene 
and  mixed  them  with  oil  he  later  used  for 
dust  control  on  rural  roads  and  horse  arenas. 
The  hexachlorophene  contained  dloxln. 
one  of  the  most  toxic  substances  ever  synthe- 
sized by  man — a  compound  with  10,000  times 
the  punch  of  sodium  cyanide.  Within  days 
of  the  spraying,  sparrows  and  other  birds 
roosting  in  barn  rafters  dropped  from  their 
perches  and  died,  along  with  dozens  of  horses 
A  6-year-old  child  was  hospitalized  with  re- 
spltory  troubles  and  internal  hemorrhaging. 
Toxic-laden  waste  oil  has  also  troubled 
New  York  City.  Two  weeks  ago.  a  fire  erupted 
In  a  75.000-gallon  pond  of  waste  oil  in  Flush- 
ing Bay.  Queens,  sending  Into  the  air  and 
toward  Shea  Stadium  a  black  column  of 
smoke  that  officials  said  probably  carried 
PCB's. 

Such  distressing  environmental  effect.^ 
have  led  one  official  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  Hugh  Kaufman,  manager 
of  the  agency's  waste  assessment  branch,  to 
complain  that  large  oil  companies  are  not 
doing  their  share  to  recover  the  oil — and  in 
fact  have  inhibited  efforts  to  do  so. 

"The  companies  put  barriers  up."  Mr. 
Kaufman  asserted."  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission put  the  labels  on  re-reflned  oil  based 
on  lobbying  efforts  by  the  oil  companies 
Their  virgin  products  are  a  high-profitability 
Item." 

All  of  which  Is  flatly  denied  by  the  Ameri- 
can Petroleum  Institute,  which  says  that  the 
only  reason  it  hasn't  done  more  to  develop 
re-reflnlng  technology  is  that  It  thought 
such  efforts  were  already  being  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

'The  oil  Industry  has  not  lobbied  to  have 
re-reflned  oil  labeled,"  said  Bobby  Hall,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Institute.  "I  don't  think 
anyone  has  an  ax  to  grind  with  re-reflnery." 
In  fact,  say  Industry  sources,  several  major 
oil  companies,  now  running  low  on  stocks 


from  the  Middle  East,  are  actively  ao^irine 
economical  means  of  recovering  the  prod- 
ucts. "We  can  take  a  product  worth  perhaps 
IS  cetits  a  gallon  and  produce  a  product 
with  $1.40,'  said  £mll  A.  MaUck,  Phllllpe's 
special  projects  director  overseeing  Its  proj- 
ect. "It's  absolutely  Irrational  to  dump  this 
oil." 

Recently,  a  number  of  governmental 
changes  have  occurred  that  re-reflners  hope 
wUl  save  their  Industry.  The  military  has 
decided  to  accept  some  of  their  oil,  the  EJ'-A 
is  considering  tight  restriction  on  competing 
waste  haulers,  and  a  petition  by  the  re- 
refiners  association  calling  for  elimination  of 
discouraging  labels  was  presented  last  week 
to  the  P.T.C. 

In  addition.  Senator  Pete  V  Domenlcl. 
Republican  of  New  Mexico,  has  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  that  would  call  for  a  re- 
view of  the  label. 

Still,  for  the  "large-dollar  "  investors  that 
are  needed  to  enter  the  business:  there  are 
as  yet  no  guarantees.  And  when  and  if  they 
come,  say  those  on  both  sides  of  the  debate, 
they  may  be  contained  In  legislation  that 
won't  be  Implemented  for  months,  if  not 
years. 

Statement  or  Senator  Pete  V.  DoKEmci 
ON   S.  2412 

Most  oU  products  cannot  be  recjrcled  be- 
cause they  are  consumed  in  use,  but  lubricat- 
ing oils  can  be  rerefined  and  restored  to  their 
original  quality.  The  Industry  is  fond  of  say- 
ing lubricating  oil  never  wears  out:  it  just 
gets  dirty.  Despite  this,  less  than  five  per- 
cent of  the  used  lubricating  oil  generated  in 
the  United  States  is  presently  re-reflned 
whUe  over  95  percent  is  dumped  into  sewers 
or  waterways,  spread  on  roads,  or  burned 
The  present  methods  for  disposing  of  used 
lubricated  oils  create  major  environmental 
hazards  and  waste  about  42,000  barrels  of  oU 
every  day — oil  which  is  three  times  as  valua- 
ble or  ordinary  fuel  oil. 

About  1.2  bllUon  gallons  of  used  lubricat- 
ing oUs  are  produced  In  the  United  States 
each  year,  principally  from  automotive 
crankcase  oU  (55  percent),  Industrial  and 
aviation  lubricating  oUs  (36  percent),  and 
Industrial  process  oils  (7-B  percent).  Almost 
half  of  this  Is  lost  through  disposal  on  land 
or  In  the  water.  Most  of  the  remaining  one 
half  Is  burned  as  fuel.  Only  about  five  per- 
cent Is  re-refined  Into  lubricating  oil. 

Present  methods  for  disposing  of  used  lu- 
bricating oils  can  create  serious  environ- 
mental problems: 

Used  lubricating  oil  Is  the  largest  single 
source  of  oU  pollution  In  the  nation's  rivers 
and  streams.  A  study  by  the  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  estimates  that  44  percent  of 
oil  pollution  in  US  streams,  waterways,  and 
habors  comes  from  used  oil.  Runoff  from 
rivers  and  streams,  consisting  largely  of  used 
lubricating  oils,  is  In  turn  the  most  Impor- 
tant single  source  of  oil  pollution  in  the 
oceans. 

Because  of  the  concentrations  of  lead, 
MMT.  and  other  noncombustible  contami- 
nants in  used  lubricating  oils,  the  burning 
of  waste  oil  that  has  not  been  re-reflned.  ex- 
cept under  the  most  carefully  controlled  cir- 
cumstances, presents  hazards  to  human 
health  and  the  environment.  Despite  this, 
there  are  no  federal  and  few  state  laws  regu- 
lating burning  of  •waste  oil. 

About  half  of  all  the  used  oil  generated  In 
the  United  States  Is  simply  thrown  away, 
roughly  about  45  percent  Is  burned,  and  the 
remainder  Is  re-reflned.  Bv  oomparlaon  with 
today's  Inherently  wasteful  oractlces.  the  re- 
reflning of  all  used  lubricatiiy;  oils  back  into 
lubricants  would  produce  a  net  enenry  sav- 
ings of  42000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  This 
savings  would  be  reflected  In  reduced  oil  Im- 
ports In  t^e  ssme  net  amount  This  energy 
savings  takes  Into  account  both  the  energy 
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used  In  re-reflnlng  and  the  energy  lost  by  not     DOD  is  the  nation's  largest  buyer  of  vehicle 
burning  that  portion  of  used  lubricating  oUs     lube  oil  and  its  largest  producer  of  used  oil. 


convey  a  negative  Impression  where  one  Is 
not  warranted  is  deceptive,  not  informative. 
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letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  por- 


(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Australia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 


est  to  me.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Edison  lut 
used  the  lab  tor  experiments  in  trying 
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used  In  re-refining  and  the  energy  loot  by  not 
burning  that  portion  of  uaed  lubricating  oUs 
which  Is  presently  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  real  resource  loss  In  the  United  States 
failure  to  re-reflne  used  oil  Is.  however,  sub- 
stantially greater  than  the  figure  of  43.000 
barrels  per  day  would  indicate.  Less  than  two 
percent  of  the  average  crude  oil  stream  Is 
suitable  for  use  In  manufacturing  lube  oils 
without  greatly  Increasing  the  energy  cost  of 
production.  The  western  Pennsylvania  and 
west  Texas  fields  which  have  historically  pro- 
vided mucb  of  the  domestic  crude  most  valu- 
able for  this  purpose  are  in  serious  states  of 
depletlcn.  Thus,  a  failure  to  recycle  and  con- 
serve the  lube  oil  we  now  have  will  mean 
higher  and  higher  costs  for  lubricating  oil  in 
the  future. 

The  conservation  of  this  resource  base  by 
re-reflnlng  would  be  even  more  Important 
than  the  conservation  of  energy  by  re-refln- 
lng. If  petroleum  based  lubricating  oils  be- 
came unavailable,  either  through  foreign 
government  action  or  the  natural  decline  of 
oil  fields  providing  suitable  lube-bearing 
crude,  the  country  could  literally  come  to  a 
grinding  halt. 

There  Is  no  available,  in-place  technology 
to  meet  all  of  the  country's  lubricating  needs 
In  the  absence  of  sufficient  supplies  of  high- 
quality  petroleum. 

Despite  Its  obvloiis  advantages  to  the  coun- 
try, the  quantity  of  used  oU  re-refined  In  this 
country  has  fallen  sharply  since  the  early 
1960'8.  During  the  I940's  and  19S0'8  the 
United  States  re-refined  substantially  all  the 
used  lubrtcatlng  oil  which  It  generated.  But 
the  number  of  re-reflners  has  dropped  from 
150  In  1960  to  less  than  30  today,  with  a 
concomitant  drop  In  capacity.  Most  of  the 
remaining  re-refiners  say  they  are  In  poor 
financial  condition,  with  additional  business 
failures  occurring  every  year.  Some  of  this 
decline  can  be  attributed  to  operation  of  the 
market  place  during  an  era  of  apparent 
plenty  However,  much  of  Its  also  resulted 
from  governmental  policies  and  actions. 
Chief  among  these  is  the  labelint;  policy  im- 
posed by  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission. 

In  1966.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Is- 
sued a  trade  regulation  rule  which  reqiUred 
that  the  term  "made  from  previously  used 
oil"  be  prominently  displayed  on  the  front 
of  each  container  of  re-refined  lubricating 
oU.  Simultaneously,  the  Commission  forbade 
use  of  the  term  "re-refined"  with  respect  to 
most  such  oil.  The  basis  of  this  rule  was  not 
a  finding  by  the  PTC  that  re-refined  oil  was 
in  any  way  inferior  in  quality  to  virgin  oil 
Rather,  the  PTC  concluded  that,  since  some 
consumers  thought  a  "used"  product  was 
inferior,  they  should  know  what  they  were 
buying.  The  Commission  further  decided  that 
use  of  the  term  "re-refined"  wotild  not  com- 
municate this  Information  because  some  In- 
dividuals coiUd  Interpret  this  to  mean  that 
the  product  was  virgin  oil  which  had  been 
refined  more  than  once. 

The  result  of  this  trade  regulation  rule 
has  been  to  substantially  foreclose  the  auto- 
motive motor  oU  market  to  re-refined  prod- 
ucts. Pew  buyers  want  to  risk  damape  to 
their  engines  which  might  ensue  from  "pre- 
viously used  oil."  even  though  that  oil  may 
in  fact,  be  as  good  or  better  than  virgin  oil 
Recent  tests  in  which  mimlclpal  vehicles  in 
San  Diego  ooerated  exclusively  using  re-re- 
fined oil  showed  lifetime  engine  wear  to  be 
equal  or  less  than  would  have  been  expected 
n!K!i"'i!"'  *°e^'^«»  ^^«  top  quality  virgin 
«^^  w°«  °"  '^«~  '«»"''»  have  ^n  dn- 
flnned  by  tests  at  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  Is  presently  revising  its  mUitary 
procurement  policy. 

JI^^  P';ocurement  standards  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  have  a  substantUl  Influence 
on  the  market  for  re-refined  lubricating  oU 


DOD  is  the  nation's  largest  buyer  of  vehicle 
lube  oil  and  its  largest  producer  of  used  oil. 
Even  more  Importantly,  the  General  Services 
Administration  has  delegated  authority  to 
the  Defense  Supply  Agency  to  procure  fuel 
and  lubricants  for  the  entire  federal  govern- 
ment Finally,  the  DOD  spteclflcatlons  for  lube 
oil  quality  are.  like  Its  specifications  in  other 
areas,  automatically  adopted  by  numerous 
state  and  local  governments  and  large  com- 
mercial concerns. 

Jtilitary  specifications  for  tactical  vehicles 
and  for  administrative  vehicles  both  require 
that  "no  re-refined  constituent  materials" 
be  used  in  any  lubricating  oil  purchased  pur- 
suant to  either  standard,  even  If  such  oils 
meet  all  other  quality  specifications.  As  a 
consequence,  all  U.S.  Qovemment  sales  and 
many  sales  to  state  and  local  governments 
are  effectively  barred  to  re-refiners. 

Oovemment  inaction  has  been  as  damag- 
ing to  re-refinement  as  government  action. 
Direct  burning  and  direct  disposal  on  land 
or  in  water  can  both  harm  the  environment 
and  deprive  the  nation  of  a  valuable  resource. 
But  because  the  costs  associated  with  direct 
burning  are  substantially  less  than  those 
associated  with  re-refinlng,  firms  engaged  In 
direct  burning  frequently  outbid  re-refiners 
for  feedstock.  This  has  resulted  In  the  fur- 
ther decline  of  the  re-refinlng  industry. 

About  half  of  the  used  oil  generated  In 
the  United  States  Is  disposed  Into  the  envi- 
ronment. But  the  most  significant  form  of 
direct  dumping  is  by  individual  "do-lt-  your- 
selfers"  who  change  their  own  motor  oil  and 
dispose  of  the  waste  In  a  storm  sewer,  gar- 
bage can,  or  back  yard.  In  such  a  case,  the 
used  oil  with  all  its  pollutants  enters  the 
environment  Immediately.  Unfortunately, 
the  increasing  number  of  people  who  change 
their  own  oil,  and  the  decreasing  number  of 
service  stations  willing  to  do  so,  have  caused 
a  sharp  Increase  In  the  completely  uncon- 
trolled disposal  of  xised  crankcase  oil.  At 
present,  neither  the  federal  government  nor 
any  state  has  enacted  laws  aimed  at  dealing 
with  this  problem.  Used  oil  which  is  dumped 
can  never  be  re-refined,  and  constitutes  a 
significant  threat  to  the  environment. 

It  was  to  conserve  used  oil  as  a  resource, 
while  reducing  its  threat  as  a  waste  that  I 
Introduced  S.  2412.  The  bill  attempts  to 
remove  artificial  Impediments  which  have 
been  created  by  governmental  action,  but 
without  tampering  with  the  proper  fimc- 
tlonlng  of  the  marketplace.  S.  2412  contains 
a  distinct  bias  In  favor  of  re-refinement 
because  that  seems  to  be  the  safest  smd  most 
efficient  way  to  utilize  waste  oil  but  it  does 
not  preclude  Its  use  for  other  purposes  when 
that  is  economically  preferable  to  re-refine- 
ment and  can  be  done  safely. 

This  is  a  classic  case  where  government 
acting  through  an  excess  of  zeal  has  created 
a  situation  conti-ary  to  the  national  interests. 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  declined 
to  re-evaluate  the  wisdom  of  its  labelling 
requirements.  The  Department  of  Defense 
took  years  to  re-test  re-refined  oil  products. 
And  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
has  been  unwilling  to  adequately  regulate 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  waste  oil  even 
though  It  Is  believed  to  be  the  source  of  most 
oil  pollution  in  this  country.  The  purpose 
of  S.  2412  Is  to  restore  some  semblance  of 
rationality  to  this  situation.  It  attempts 
to  do  this  in  the  following  manner: 

First.  It  requires  that  all  re-refined  oil  be 
labelled,  but  prohibits  use  of  the  term  "pre- 
viously used  "  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion conceded  that  the  term  "previously 
used"  was  Inflammatory  and,  in  fact,  se- 
lected those  words  precisely  because  they 
conveyed  a  negative  connotation  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  consumer  has  a  right  to  be  told 
what  is  In  the  product  he  is  buying  and 
he  has  a  right  to  know  whether  it  will  do  the 
Job  It  Is  Intended  for.  But  to  Intentlonallv 


convey  a  negative  impression  where  one  is 
not  warranted  is  deceptive,  not  informative. 
It  smacks  of  the  worst  kind  of  governmental 
paternalism  and  seems  to  proceed  from  the 
assumption  that  people  are  Incapable  of 
making  sound  Judgments  based  on  facts. 
For  that  reason,  use  of  the  term  "previously 
used"  Is  prohibited,  but  labelling  to  "as- 
sure that  purchasers  of  recycled  or  re-re- 
fined oil  are  fully  and  accurately  apprised  of 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  product  and 
its  fitness  for  its  intended  use"  Is  mandated. 
In  addition,  new  oil — meaning  oil  which  Is 
virgin  or  re-refined — must  be  labelled  to  en- 
courage return  of  used  oil  to  collection  cen- 
ters. 

Second,  the  bill  prohibits  contracts  or 
agreements  intended  to  discourage  the  use 
of  recycled  oil.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
the  prohibition  Is  a  treble  damage  award  to 
the  injured  party. 

Third,  the  bill  encourages  States  to  estab- 
lish programs  for  the  collection  of  waste  oil 
and,  where  feasible,  the  use  of  recycled  oil. 
To  expedite  Implenientatlon  of  this  provi- 
sion, the  bill  permits  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  to  delegate  his  authority  under  either 
this  bill  or  the  Resource  Conservation  and 
Recovery  Act  to  States. 

In  summary,  the  bill  is  fairly  simple  and 
straightforward.  To  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, most  of  Its  provisions  are  relatively 
non-controversial.  In  fact.  I  consciously 
sought  to  avoid  provisions  which  might  be 
fraught  with  controversy  and  thus  cause 
this  bin  to  be  delayed  or  killed.  This  Is  an 
Important  Issue,  one  of  which  we  can  act 
without  any  particular  delay  and  one  on 
which  we  should  act.  I  hope  my  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  agree  and  will  pro- 
ceed.• 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr  OHTJRCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36' bi  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sp.les  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in  the 
case  of  maior  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  davs  during  which 
the  sale  mav  be  prohibited  by  means  of 
a  concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulated  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notl- 
flcat'on  of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chBlrman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  submit  for 
printing  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
three  notifications  I  have  received.  Clas- 
sified portions  of  two  of  the  notifications, 
which  have  been  deleted  for  publication, 
are  available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  room 
S-116  in  the  Capitol. 

The  notifications  are  as  follows : 
Defense  SECtTRmr  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington,  DC. 
Hon.  Frank  Church. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  80-60  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force's  prooosed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Greece  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $12.8  million.  Shortly  after  this 
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letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  por- 
tion of  this  Transmittal. 

You  will  also  find  attached  a  certification 
as  required  by  Section  620c(d)  of  the  Ftorelgn 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  that  this  action  Is  con- 
sistent with  Section  620(b)   of  that  .statute. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod, 

Acting  Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-60) 
NoTics  op  Proposed  Issttamce  of  Lrrm  or 
OrrxR  PURSXTANT  to  Secnoif  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(I)  Prospective  purchaser:  Greece. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment*,  $11.3  million;  Other,  $1.6  mil- 
lion; total,  $12.8  million. 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Two  hundred  (200)  AaM-66B  missiles 
with  related  spare  parts  and  depot  mainte- 
nance equipment. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Air  Force 
(TCJ) . 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc.  Paid,  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlii)  Date  Report  Dtlivered  to  Congress: 
May  12,  1980. 

Under  Secretary  or  Statx, 
Washington.  DC,  March  12,  1980. 

Pursuant  to  Section  620C  (d)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
the  authority  vested  in  me  by  section  6(b)  ( 1 ) 
of  the  Department  of  State  Delegation  of 
Authority  No.  104,  as  amended,  I  hereby 
certify  that  the  provision  of  AGM-65B  mis- 
siles, spare  parts,  and  depot  maintenance 
equipment  to  the  Government  of  Greece  Is 
consistent  with  the  principles  contained  In 
Section  620C(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended. 

This  certification  will  be  made  part  of  the 
certification  to  the  Congress  under  section 
38(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
garding the  proposed  sale  of  the  above- 
named  articles  and  Is  based  on  the  Justi- 
fication accompanying  said  certification,  and 
of  which  such  Justification  constitutes  a 
full  explanation. 

Matthew  Nimetz. 

DEFXNSE  SECtTRITT  ASSISTANCE 

AOENCT, 

Washington.  B.C. 

Hon.  PIUNK  Chttrch, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  80-61, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Australia  for  de- 
fense articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
In  excess  of  $7.0  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  Is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Erich  F.  Von  Marbod. 

Acting  Director. 

(Transmittal  No.  80-61] 
Notice  or  Proposed  IsatJANCE  or  Letter  or 
OrrER  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 


•As  Included  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  in  Arms 
Regulations  (ITAB). 


(I)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Australia. 

(II)  Total  Estimated  Value:  Major  Defense 
Equipment,*  [deleted];  Other,  [deleted];  to- 
tal, [deleted]. 

(III)  Description  of  Article  or  Services  Of- 
fered:  [Deleted]. 

(iv)   MUitary  Department:  Navy  (AOF). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee,  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  re- 
port for  quarter  ending  March  31.  1980. 

(vili)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
May  2,  1980.« 


THE  FORMAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
THE  U.S.  EDUCATION  DEPART- 
MENT 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
proud  to  join  in  the  salute  to  the  formal 
establishment  and  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Education  Department. 

This  event  is  the  culmination  of  many 
years  of  hard  work  to  accord  education 
major  public  policy  status.  It  is  truly  a 
most  significant  turning  point,  for  edu- 
cation will  now  have  not  only  a  position 
but  also  a  voice  at  the  highest  level  of 
our  government. 

The  establishment  of  the  Education 
Department  recognizes  and  responds  to 
the  need  for  placing  a  high  priority  on 
the  education  of  the  American  people.  It 
signifies  beyond  doubt  the  importance 
wh'ch  this  administration  and  our  Na- 
tion attach  to  the  education  of  the  60 
million  persons  enrolled  in  public  and 
private  educational  institutions  today.  ' 

While  total  Federal  education  assist* 
ance  amounts  to  only  akxjut  7  percent  of 
our  Nation's  annual  education  invest- 
ment, the  Federal  contribution  cannot  be 
minimized.  With  Federal  education 
spending  of  more  than  $14  billion  an- 
nually, the  new  Education  Department's 
budget  is  larger  than  the  budgets  of  sev- 
eral other  Federal  Departments,  includ- 
ing State,  Interior,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce. The  new  Department,  therefore, 
is  In  a  unique  position  to  become  a  strong 
and  forceful  advocate  for  effective  edu- 
cation policymaking  at  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frequently  said 
that  the  strength  of  our  Nation  is  in  the 
sum  total  of  the  education  and  charac- 
ter of  its  people.  I  believe  deeply  that  the 
new  Department  demonstrates  the  depth 
of  our  commitment  to  that  principle,  and 
hopefully  our  determination  to  carry  it 
through  to  full  realization.* 


THOMAS  EDISON'S  LABORATORY 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
May  7  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  noted  the 
article  by  Georgette  Jasen  detailing  the 
potential  hazards  of  Thomas  Edison's  old 
laboratory  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  which 
has  been  preserved  in  its  original  con- 
dition. The  article  explains  the  potential 
hazards  of  old  chemicals  that  have  been 
sitting  in  the  laboratory  since  1927  and 
the  serious  possibility  of  explosions. 

"nie  article  was  extremely  interesting, 
but  what  particularly  caught  my  eye  was 
a  fact  that  would  naturally  be  of  inter- 


est to  me.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Edison  last 
used  the  lab  for  experiments  in  trying 
to  extract  natural  latex  from  a  variety 
of  plants.  This  little  piece  of  informa- 
tion is  fascinating  to  me  because  of  my 
work  in  setting  up  a  Government  re- 
search program  to  further  the  develop- 
ment and  commercialization  of  the  rub- 
ber plant,  guayule.  The  price  of  rubber 
has  doubled  in  the  last  2  years,  which 
makes  our  efforts  in  establishing  a  na- 
tive source  of  rubber  much  more  crucial 
to  meet  our  needs  of  the  future,  particu- 
larly for  our  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Ms.  Jasen's 
article  be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Arm  60  Years.  Some  Fear  Eoiaoif'B  Vlals 
Now   Might  Be  Vox 
(By  Georgette  Jasen) 

West  Orange.  N.J. — Thomas  A.  Edison's 
apron  and  lab  coat  hang  on  a  peg  In  the 
comer.  Bunsen  burners,  test  tubes  and  beak- 
ers stand  as  If  awaiting  the  great  man's  next 
experiment.  On  the  desk  Is  a  1920  catalog  of 
chemicals. 

The  air  smells  pungent.  Mr.  Edison's  chem- 
istry laboratory  Is  Just  as  he  left  it  when  be 
died  m  1931. 

And  that  Is  the  problem. 

Environmental  officials  are  worried  that 
those  quaint  vials  of  mysterious  and  doubt- 
less decomposing  compounds  constitute 
something  of  a  chemical  time  bomb.  The  lab, 
after  all.  Is  a  National  Historic  Site,  and 
more  than  5S.000  visitors,  most  of  them 
schoolchildren  have  been  trooping  through 
It  each  year. 

A  chemist  with  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency's  emergency  response  group 
said.  "There  are  chemicals  you  have  to  get 
rid  of,  and  you  can't  Just  pour  them  down 
the  drain." 

There  haven't  been  any  accidents  so  far. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  of  anyone's  being 
harmed  by  exposure  to  the  chemicals.  But, 
says  Mr.  Pollto,  "You  have  to  consider  the 
risk  of  not  doing  it.  People  have  been  killed 
In  ether  explosions.  People  have  been  kiUed 
cleaning  out  chemical  storerooms,  we  know 
that."  One  of  the  chemicals  here,  picric 
acid,  can  explode.  Another,  betanaphthyla- 
mine,  can  cause  bladder  cancer. 

MTSTZST    CONTAINERS 

Ray  Kremer,  acting  superintendent  of  the 
site,  says  there  are  10.000  Items  In  the  lab 
and  two  storage  areas  Some  of  the  Jars  and 
vials  aren't  even  labeled  Some  labels  are 
Illegible  or  bear  only  numbers 

One  storeroom  Is  jammed  with  dusty  con- 
tainers holding  substances  used  to  make 
reagents  for  Mr.  Edison's  experiments. 
"Three  months  ago  I  would  have  had  no 
qualms  about  going  in  there  and  Uftlng  the 
lid,"  says  Mr.  Kremer,  pointing  a  flashlight 
at  a  barrel.  "Now  I  wouldn't  touch  it." 

The  possible  hazards  at  the  lab  came  to 
light  during  a  safety  Inspection  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  which  operates  the  site. 
The  25-by-lOO-foot  lab  is  one  of  seven  build- 
ings, that  make  up  the  historic  site  (The 
others  remain  open  to  the  public.)  Here  Mr. 
Edison  developed  the  motion -picture  camera 
and  Improved  the  phonograph. 

EPA  chemists  and  archivists  bad  to  pore 
through  260  pages  of  records  from  a  1941 
Inventory  In  the  lab.  more  than  1.000  cards 
from  a  1973  Inventory  and  dozens  of  Mr  Edi- 
son's notebooks  Just  to  do  an  Inventory  of 
the  lab  and  storerooms. 

Officials  hope  to  retain  as  many  of  Mr. 
Edison's  original  containers  as  possible,  but 
some  200  hold  possibly  explosive  substances 
and  probably  will  be  destroyed. 
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COMTAMnrAT^  PEns? 

There  could  be  complications.  And  bu- 
reaucracy must  be  served.  WUl  the  cleanup 
detract  from  the  historic  nature  of  the  site? 


A  MAN  or  SOBER  IMAGE  money,  manages  the  state's  cash,  pays  the 

He  was  the  last  of  the  durable  politicians  state's  blUs.  It  also  oversees  the  welfare  in- 

of  the  Rockefeller  era  In  New  York  politics,  spector   general    and   a   special   deputy   who 

Gov.    Nelson    A     Rockefeller    stepped    aside  reports  on  New  York  City  s  fiscal  recovery. 
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Governor  Carey  said  In  a  statement:  "The 
voters  had  an  enormous  amount  of  trust  In 
him.  which  they  reflected  time  after  time  at 


loss  resulting  from  economic,  business,  and 
white-collar  crimes.  Computer  crime,  a  dis- 
tinct  but   not   exclusive   form   of   computer 


fVio    r\/^]lc     W*»    iry    turn    rrvr»cict.ontl v    roafflrm#»/1         ahiicA   anH    mlciicA     Iti/^ItiHac    f»«oiirl 


bttiKat'tIa.— 


Computer  security  measures  are  aimed  at 
controls  associated  with. 

Identification  of  individuals  who  may  have 


arft^Kx 
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TbO'e  could  be  complications  And  bu- 
reaucracy must  be  served.  Will  the  cleanup 
detract  from  the  historic  nature  of  the  site? 
The  Park  Service  doesn't  think  so,  but  It 
has  to  confer  with  state  historic  preservation 
officials. 

Beginning  In  1927,  the  company  he 
founded  continued  the  research  for  six  years 
after  his  death  but  didn't  find  a  satisfactory 
alternative  to  the  rubber  plant. 

The  Edison  lab  Is  a  speclai  case,  because 
so  many  of  Its  chemicals  are  old  or  unidenti- 
fied. But  widespread  public  ocmcem  over 
toxic  chemicals  has  prompted  some  schools 
and  universities  to  question  the  safety  of 
their  labcx^torles.  Princeton  University  re- 
cently called  In  experts  to  help  detonate 
ether  pvirchased  for  Its  chemistry  labora- 
tories In  the  19608  and  now  thought  to  be 
explosive.  A  year  ago.  New  Jersey  environ- 
mental officials  assisted  scores  of  the  state's 
high  schools,  colleges  and  pharmacies  In  dis- 
posing of  the  explosive  picric  acld.# 


DEATH  OP  MR.  ARTHUR  LEVrTT, 
COMPTROLLER  OP  NEW  YORK 
STATE 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  mourn  the  death  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  public  servants  in  the 
history  of  New  York,  Mr.  Arthur  Levitt. 
comptroller  of  the  State  for  the  past  24 
years.  It  has  been  my  great  honor  to 
know  the  Colonel,  as  we  called  him.  since 
I  first  entered  public  life  25  years  ago, 
and  in  that  time  I  watched  the  admira- 
tion of  my  early  years  mature  into  noth- 
ing but  the  highest  respect  for  his  integ- 
rity and  wisdom.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  he  established  and  pursued  poli- 
cies of  fiscal  management  that  were  the 
model  for.  and  the  envy  of,  State  comp- 
trollers throughout  the  Nation.  New  York 
shall  miss  its  guardian  of  the  public 
purse,  but  his  legacy  shall  keep  his  mem- 
ory always  with  us. 

Colonel  Levitt  became  an  institution 
in  the  life  of  New  York  for  a  half -cen- 
tury. Pew  men  have  been  so  recognized 
for  their  integrity;  no  one  has  been  more 
deserving  of  such  recognition. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Colonel  Lev- 
itt's obituary  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  obituary  follows: 
AaxHTJa  Lzvrrr  Dead  at  79;  Comptbolleb  for 
24  Yeabs 
(By  Maurice  Carroll) 
Arthur   Levitt,   who   served   as   New   York 
State  Comptroller  for  24  years  and  built  the 
office  Into  a  power  that  other  politicians  re- 
garded as  above  politics,  died  yesterday  at 
the  age  of  79. 

He  suffered  a  massive  heart  attack  at  his 
desk  in  his  office  at  the  Uncoln  Savings 
Bank,  200  Park  Avenue,  where  he  was  a 
senior  Investment  adviser. 

A  square-shouldered,  straight-backed  man 
with  a  manner  that  was  often  austere  Mr 
Levitt  came  to  office  out  of  Brooklyn's  civic 
world,  not  Its  Democratic  clubhouses  and 
he  played  a  distant  role  In  party  affairs  as 
his  political  prestige  grew 

Politicians    regarded    him    as   unbeatable 

Even  the  Republicans  thought  from  time 
to  time  of  giving  him  their  ballot  line  and 
as  he  approached  the  end  of  his  record  six 
terms  in  1978.  few  doubted  that,  if  he  de- 
cided to  run,  he  could  win  a^in 


A    MAN    OF    SOBEK    IlfACE 

He  was  the  last  of  the  durable  politicians 
of  the  Rockefeller  era  In  New  York  politics. 
Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  stepped  aside 
first.  In  1973  In  1978  Louis  J  Lefkowltz.  who 
built  the  same  sort  of  massive  electoral  ma- 
jorities as  a  Republican  that  Mr.  Levitt  did 
as  a  Democrat,  decided  not  to  seek  re-elec- 
tion as  Attorney  General. 

As  befitted  the  chief  fiscal  officer.  Mr. 
Levitt  had  a  sober  image.  His  pouchy  eyes 
had  the  sad  look  of  a  man  who  had  read 
one  too  many  government  budgets.  His 
voice,  which  retained  a  nasal  twang  from  his 
Brooklyn  tjeginnings,  was  deep  and  solemn. 
He  dressed  conservatively,  like  the  bankers 
with  whom  his  agency  worked. 

His  manner  was  polite,  even  courtly,  never 
ebullient. 

As  Mr.  Levitt  approached  retirement,  he 
said  he  was  proud  that  he  had  converted  the 
Comptrollers  Job  into  "a  really  nonpartisan 
office,  in  the  same  sense  as  a  Judgeship." 

Under  him  the  office  became  an  aggressive 
auditor  not  only  of  state  and  local  money 
but  also  of  the  way  governments  did  their 
Jobs. 

Like  a  protective  parent,  he  guarded  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  pension  funds,  of  which 
he  was  the  sole  trustee,  against  the  attempted 
encroachments  of  other  politicians. 

Even  when  New  York  City  tottered  into 
fiscal  crisis,  Mr.  Levitt  declined  to  commit 
the  funds  to  much  more  than  a  token  role 
to  keep  the  municipal  government  solvent. 

The  one  thing  that  gave  him  pause  before 
he  decided  to  retire  was  his  fear,  he  said, 
of  the  "demands  that  those  pension  funds 
be  used  to  refinance  the  City  of  New  York." 

Mr.  Levitt  withstood  the  pressures  to  make 
such  a  commitment,  both  from  City  Hall 
and  from  the  fiscal  monitors  spawned  by  the 
city's  tribulations  Just  as,  he  recalled,  he 
had  stood  up  to  the  redoubtable  Robert 
Moses  early  in  his  tenure  as  Comptroller. 

He  told  of  a  private  meeting  at  which  Mr. 
Moses  tried  to  sell  Gov.  Averell  Harrlman  on 
tapping  those  funds  for  a  politically  attrac- 
tive iow-cost  housing  program. 

"Harrlman  broke  in,"  Mr.  Levitt  recalled. 
"He  could  Just  have  let  me  bear  the  brunt, 
but  he  said.  T  won't  ask  Arthur  to  do  that. 
As  a  fiduciary,  he  has  to  obtain  the  highest 
yields  possible.'  " 

REJECTED   KOCH'S   ARGUMENT 

Years  later.  Mayor  Koch,  then  new  in  office, 
tried  to  lecture  Mr.  Levitt  on  his  responsi- 
bilities to  give  investment  support  to  the  city 
government. 

"The  nerve  of  him — Koch  had  no  right  to 
talk  to  me  that  way,"  Mr  Levitt  said  later 
in  the  steely  tone  he  reserved  for  those  who 
did  not  agree  with  his  standards  of  "fidu- 
ciary responsibility."  one  of  his  favorite 
phrases. 

Mr.  Levitt  was  the  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education  when,  in  1954, 
Mr.  Harrlman  telephoned  and  asked  if  he 
would  be  the  State  Comptroller  candidate 
on  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  original  can- 
didate, involved  in  a  public  contract  scandal, 
had  had  to  step  aside, 

'"What's  a  Comptroller?,"  asked  Mr.  Lev- 
itt's wife.  Dorothy. 

Her  husband  ultimately  redefined  the  Job. 

He  started  performance  audits  of  state  and 
local  government.  His  emissaries  examined 
not  only  budget  books  but  also  management 
practices  and  then — in  reports  that,  with 
careful  attention  to  political  good  manners, 
had  been  checked  beforehand  by  their  tar- 
gets— made  suggestions  for  improvements. 

The  Comptroller's  office  is  ubiquitous  in 
government  affairs,  if  not  always  clearly  de- 
fined in  public  perception.  It  manages  the 
state  employee  pension  systems.  Invests  state 


money,  manages  the  state's  cash,  pays  the 
state's  blUs.  It  also  oversees  the  welfare  In- 
spector general  and  a  special  deputy  who 
reports  on  New  York  City's  fiscal  recovery. 

WhUe  modernizing  the  2,400-employee  of- 
fice and  broadening  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties, Mr.  Levitt  was  a  fiscal  conservative  who 
never  abandoned  the  basics. 

"Two  plus  two  makes  four.  "  he  once  said, 
"whether  the  Comptroller  is  a  Democrat  or 
Republican." 

He  lUced  his  close  aides  to  call  him  ""Colo- 
nel," a  title  he  earned  in  World  War  II 
service  with  the  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps.  His  bearing  and  appearance  retained 
something  of  the  military. 

He  disciplined  himself  with  dally  65-mln- 
ute  sessions  of  punishing  exercise  that  in- 
cluded push-ups,  sit-ups,  rowing  and  bicy- 
cling that  enabled  him  to  stay  at  the  same 
trim  175  pounds  that  he  had  weighed  as  a 
Columbia  College  wrestler. 

Mr.  Levitt  was  bom  on  June  28,  1900.  He 
served  as  a  private  in  World  War  I,  then  went 
to  Columbia  College,  graduating  In  1921,  and 
the  Columbia  University  Law  School,  gradu- 
ating In  1924. 

"Then  he  started  on  a  legal  career  and  an 
active  role  in  Brooklyn "s  civic  and  charitable 
affairs. 

In  1946.  he  took  on  his  first  political  as- 
signment, campaign  manager  for  Assembly- 
man Irwin  Steingut  in  a  primary  election.  In 
1952  he  was  appointed  to  an  unsalaried  post 
on  the  city  school  board  by  Mayor  Vincent  R, 
Impellitterl,  and  In  1954  he  was  elected 
board  president. 

The  voters  rejected  him  only  once,  In  1961. 
when  he  was  picked  by  Democratic  leaders  to 
run  for  Mayor  of  New  York  City  against  the 
Incumbent.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  who  ran  and 
won  the  Democratic  primary.  Mr.  Levitt  re- 
sumed his  elective  success  on  the  state  ballot. 
"back-door  financing" 
Mr.  Levitt  had  the  friendship  and  what  he 
called  the  "complete  cooperation"  of  Gover- 
nor Rockefeller,  but  he  was  also  a  persistent 
critic.  He  warned  of  the  consequences  of  the 
freewheeling  style  of  Rockefeller  state  fi- 
nance. 

When  Mr.  Levitt  won  his  sixth  term  in  1974, 
the  year  Hugh  L.  Carey  brought  the  Demo- 
crats back  into  the  Governor's  office,  his  mar- 
gin was  more  than  two  million  votes. 

But  there  were  some  political  disappoint- 
ments In  his  closing  days  in  office. 

He  tried  to  head  off  the  City  Comptroller 
Harrison  J.  Goldln,  from  winning  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  as  his  successor.  He  re- 
sented Mr.  Goldln's  tentative  steps  toward 
a  challenge  to  him  and,  he  told  friends,  he 
feared  that  Mr.  Ooldln  would  be  less  circum- 
spect than  he  in  keeping  the  money-short 
city  from  getting  some  of  the  state  pension 
fund  investments. 

But  Mr.  Goldln  won  the  nomination. 
Mr.  Levitt's  response  was  to  give  a  veiled 
endorsement  to  the  Republican  candidate. 
Edward  V.  Regan,  who  won  the  general  elec- 
tion. By  then  Mr.  Levitt  had  come  to  regard 
the  office  as  a  trust  that  had  little  to  do  with 
partisan  politics. 

"I  consider  the  office  of  Comptroller,  prop- 
erly viewed,"  he  told  reporters  once,  "as  one 
for  which  a  candidate  runs  under  a  party 
aegis,  but  once  having  assumed  the  office,  he 
is  expected  to  pursue  it  with  fidelity  to  high- 
er principles  and  In  complete  fulfillment  of 
the  highest  ideals," 

Mr.  Regan,  was  giving  a  luncheon  speech  in 
Rochester  when  he  was  handed  a  note  about 
Mr.  Levitt's  death. 

"He  was  my  friend  and  I  was  his  student," 
Mr.  Regan  said.  "He  was  a  man  of  enormous 
invegrlty.  He  had  an  unswerving  devotion  to 
fiscal  responsibility." 
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Governor  Carey  said  In  a  statement:  "The 
voters  had  an  enormous  amount  of  trust  In 
him.  which  they  reflected  time  after  time  at 
the  polls.  He  in  turn  consistently  reaffirmed 
their  Judgment  with  the  excellence  of  his 
stewardship." 

Mr.  Lefkowltz  described  him  as  "an  out- 
standing public  official  and  a  great,  warm 
human  being." 

Senator  Jacob  K.  Javlts  said.  "By  his  recti- 
tude in  high  public  office,  he  set  an  Incom- 
parable standard  for  public  office  holders," 
and  Senator  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  said, 
"Colonel  Levitt  became  an  Institution  In  the 
life  of  New  York  for  a  half-century." 

Mayor  Koch  said  that  Mr.  Levitt's  service 
"set  standards  nationwide  that  everyone 
holding  such  office  aspires  to  fulfill." 

Mr.  Levitt  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Dorothy  Wolff,  and  his  son  Arthur  Jr  . 
who  is  president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change.# 


LIBRARY      OF      CONGRESS      ISSUE 
BRIEF  ON   COMPUTER  SECURITY 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  com- 
prehensve  view  of  computer  crime  and 
security  is  given  in  a  Library  of  Congress 
issue  brief  written  by  Louise  Becker  of 
the  Science  Policy  Research  Division.  I 
request  that  the  issue  brief,  No.  IB80047, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  brief  follows: 
CoMPOTER  Crime  and  SEctrRrry,  Issite  Brief 
No.    IB80047 

(By  Louise  Becker,  Science  Policy  Research 
Division) 

April  10,  1980. 
issue  definition 
The  expanded  use  and  increased  depend- 
ence Of  all  sectors  of  the  economy  on  com- 
puters and  data  communication  technolo- 
gies, have  triggered  consideration  and  devel- 
opment of  protective  safeguards.  This  Issue 
Brief  focuses  on  computer-related  criminal 
activity  and  on  some  of  the  security  safe- 
guards which  protect  computer  equipment. 
iervlces,  and  products.  Recognizing  the  value 
and  sensitivity  of  certain  types  of  computer 
data.  Congress  hais  proposed  and  enacted 
legislation  strengthening  protection  of  com- 
puter and  information  resources.  Congress' 
attention  to  these  Issues  has  In  part  en- 
couraged Federal,  State,  and  private  groups 
to  examine  the  area  of  computer  crime  and 
security. 

Computers  and  automated  Information 
systems  have  revolutionized  modern  society. 
The  dependency  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy 
on  these  tools  and  the  associated  products 
and  services  has  highlighted  the  need  for 
appropriate  protections  of  the  resources. 

BACKGROUND    AND    POLICY     ANALYSIS 

Computer  crime  arid  other  threats 
The  wide  diversity  of  computer  system 
threats  may  Include  modification,  destruc- 
tion, unauthorized  access,  and  denial  of  use 
or  services.  Dangers  to  automated  systems 
may  be  intentional  or  unintentional  and  of- 
ten Involve  both  technical  and  nontechnical 
aspects.  The  causes  of  computer  abuse  and 
misuse  run  the  range  from  deliberate  crim- 
inal Intent  to  human  error.  Indeed,  com- 
puter abuse  is  sometimes  perceived  as  "man 
triumphing  over  machine."  Media  accounts, 
on  occasion,  highlight  unusual  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  case  of  the  man  shoot- 
ing a  computer  for  sending  the  wrong  bill 
or  the  fired  computer  programmer  who  gets 
revenge  by  Instructing  the  computer  to  wipe 
out  all  payroll  accounts. 

Nonetheless,  computer  abuse  contributes 
to  part  of  the  estimated  annual  $40  billion 


loss  resulting  from  economic,  business,  and 
white-collar  crimes.  Computer  crime,  a  dis- 
tinct but  not  exclusive  form  of  computer 
abuse  and  misuse.  Includes  fraud,  embezzle- 
ment, theft,  extortion,  larcency,  espionage- 
and  sabotage. 

Other  threats  to  computer  products  and 
services  Include  possible  damage  from  fire, 
water,  and  other  natural  disasters  as  well  as 
from  energy  shortages  (e.g.,  power  outages 
and  brownouts )  and  other  technical  changes. 
Computer-related     Crime     Methods 

The  diversity  of  computer  crime  methods 
complicates  the  issue.  Computer-related 
criminal  methods  may  be  complex  and  often 
carry  exotic  names,  such  as:  data  diddling 
(changing  data  laefore  or  during  input  to  a 
computer);  trojan  horse  (converting  place- 
ment of  computer  instructions  in  the  com- 
puter program  so  that  the  computer  per- 
forms unauthorized  functions  while  allowing 
the  program  to  perform  its  Intended  func- 
tion);  salami  technique  (taking  small  slices 
without  noticeably  reducing  the  whole,  as 
lllxistrated  in  a  financial  system  In  which 
small  fractions  of  money  (round  offs)  may  be 
deducted  without  immediate  notice):  super- 
zapping  (unauthorized  use  of  a  specialized 
computer  program  that  by-passes  all  con- 
trols so  that  information  within  the  com- 
puter may  be  modified  or  disclosed):  trap 
doors  (computer  program  instructions  which 
are  designed  to  allow  entry  by  side-stepping 
certain  requirements  or  weaknesses  in  de- 
sign, logic,  or  electronic  circuitry);  logic 
bombs  (an  "unauthorized"  computer  pro- 
gramming instruction  which  is  triggered  and 
executed  at  a  certain  time  and  performs  an 
undeslred  function);  scavenging  (obtaining 
Information  that  may  be  left  In  or  around 
a  computer  facility):  and  piggybacking  and 
Impersonation  (unauthorized  physical  or 
electronic  access  to  a  computer  or  facility) 
It  is  also  possible  to  wiretap  and  intercept 
data  communications  In  a  manner  similar 
to  telephone  wiretapping,  thereby  permitting 
another  type  of  unauthorized  access  to  in- 
formation and  services.  In  addition,  manual 
or  automated  data  leakages  (unauthorized 
access  to  data)  also  permit  unwarranted  dis- 
closures and  Illegal  access  to  data  and  serv- 
ices. 

Detecting  and  assessing  computer  crime  Is 
frequently  difficult  In  many  instances,  a 
crime  Is  discovered  accidentally,  and  the 
process  used  to  commit  the  crime  may  remain 
obscure.  The  reporting  of  a  computer  crime 
may  have  additional  penalties  beyond  the 
Initial  loss.  For  example,  certain  organiza- 
tions may  be  unwilling  to  repKyrt  computer 
crimes  because  such  action  may  lower  public 
trust  and  confidence  in  those  Institutions.  In 
addition  to  adverse  publicity,  revelations  of 
specific  Internal  procedures  and  the  possible 
danger  to  associated  Information  systems 
often  discourages  reporting  of  such  crimes 
Thus,  it  is  understandable  that  many  insti- 
tuitions  and  organizations,  both  public  and 
private,  do  not  relish  this  type  of  publicity 
This  reluctance  to  report  computer-related 
crime  prevents  detection  and  limits  prosecu- 
tion of  computer  criminals. 

COMPUTER    SECURITY 

Computer  security  measures  have  been 
developed  to  deal  with  the  vast  array  of  real, 
potential,  and  imagined  threats  These  meas- 
ures include  a  broad  range  of  techniques  and 
tools  designed  to  safeguard  equipment 
(hardware),  computer  programs  (software), 
computer  communication  networks,  data  in 
the  systems,  and  associated  information 
products.  The  high  cost  of  computer  sys- 
tems and  the  value  of  the  data  in  the  sys- 
tems have  encouraged  the  development  of 
risk  assessment  programs  and  contingency 
planning  efforts  to  protect  information 
technologies  from  abuse  or  misuse. 


Computer  security  measures  are  aimed  at 
controls  associated  with. 

Identification  of  individuals  who  may  have 
access 

authorization  functions,  that  is  which  In- 
dividuals have  access  to  what  data  or  services 

monitoring  and  stirveillance  of  computer 
operations — checking  transactions  and  pro- 
cesses 

systems  integrity — assuring  performance 
and  reliabUlty  of  the  system 

Some  of  the  tools  and  techniques  cur- 
rently used  to  safeguard  data  processing 
include: 

( 1 )  Physical  Security  Measures  are  gener- 
ally ass(3clated  with  protecting  the  faciUty, 
equipment,  and  data  from  damage  ttiat  may 
be  the  result  of  intruders,  natural  disasters 
such  as  fires  and  floods,  and  other  physical 
threats  These  measures  usually  Include  tra- 
ditional "lock  and  key"  elements  aimed  at 
limiting  and  controlling  access  to  the  com- 
puter facility  and  associated  areas.  In  addi- 
tion, preventing  fires  and  other  hazards  from 
affecting  computer  operations  also  is  part  of 
physical  security. 

(2)  Technical  Measures  are  designed  to 
prevent  illegal  electronic  access,  data  modi- 
fication, destructive  use,  and  interception 
of  computer  products  and  services  Often 
they  include  techniques  such  as  passwords 
(which  limit  access  to  authorized  system  us- 
ers who  are  provided  with  a  set  or  series  of 
terms,  numbers,  or  actions):  data  encryption 
(the  transformation  of  data  to  a  code  form 
readable  only  by  the  intended  recipient): 
and  monitors  or  stirveiUance  (devices  that 
assess  computer  perfonnance  and  may  be 
used  as  an  external  check  on  the  correct 
operation  of  the  system).  Recently,  experi- 
mental Innovations  such  as  Kemalized  Se- 
cure Operating  Systems  (KSOS),  a  mecha- 
nism to  protect  a  computer's  operating  sys- 
tem from  unauthorized  access  or  disclosure, 
have  received  attention  Technical  software 
and  hardware  safeguards  are  being  developed 
continually  and  included  in  new  products 
and  services  The  inherent  complexities  and 
technical  aspects  of  computers  and  auto- 
mated Information  network  systems  also  may 
serve  as  a  protective  mechanism  against  cer- 
tain unauthorized  users. 

(3)  Administrative  Measures  include  a 
broad  range  of  activities  associated  with  sp>e- 
clfic  management  and  operating  policies  and 
practices  Establishment  of  specific  proce- 
dures, guidelines,  and  standards  directed  at 
providing  a  secure  environment  fall  within 
this  categorj',  as  do  personnel  screenings  of 
individuals  who  plan,  design,  handle,  or  op- 
erate the  computer  systems  and  the  associ- 
ated data  and  information  In  addition,  tech- 
niques such  as  computer  systems,  andl's  and 
risk  assessment  are  generally  associated  with 
administrative  functions,  but  also  may  em- 
ploy physical  and  technical  measures 

CONGRESSIONAL    rNTTIATrvES 

The  effective  management  of  computer  and 
information  resources  continues  to  be  an 
important  Issue  for  the  Congress  Oversight 
of  sensitive  Federal  ADP  systems  has  high- 
lighted the  need  for  appropriate  security 
measures  to  safeguard  valuable  resources 
Concern  with  protecting  personal  privacy 
and  safeguarding  other  sensitive  informa- 
tion has  encouraged  development  of  pro- 
grams to  cope  with  the  oroblem  Congress 
In  enacting  the  Brooks  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
306).  provided  for  the  efficient  and  economi- 
cal management  of  Federal  ADP  resources 
An  important  factor  in  stimulating  compu- 
ter security  measures  has  been  a  growing 
appreciation  of  the  value  and  sensitivity  of 
Federal  ADP  programs  and  services  The  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93-567)  has 
also  contributed  to  broader  implementation 
of  ccwiDuter  security  measures  The  Act  spe- 
cifies the  protection  of  Federal  personnel 
data  systems   and  requires   the  security  of 
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personal  data  systeims.  Since  many  Federal 
information  sys^ems  are  automated,  this  Act 
has  led  to  increased  emphasis  on  the  use  of 


ed  by  the  bill:  fraudulent  records  or  data; 
unauthorized  utilization  of  data:  alteration 
or  destruction  of  data;  and  steaUng  of  prod- 


ter  applications.  The  OMB  policy  directs 
agencies  to  designate  a  security  official  for 
each  computer  Installation  and  to  screen  all 
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The  Department  of  Defense,  which  handles     States  have  bills  pending  before  their  leg- 
large  amounts  of  sensitive  data.  Is  continu-      islatures  on  this  subject. 
Ine  to  make  nroKress  in  the  develonment  and  • 


1980.    House    bill    was    introduced    Dec.    19, 
1979;  referred  to  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 


Cr^rtstityifir 
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peiBon&l  data  syBteons.  Since  many  Federal 
Information  systems  are  automated,  this  Act 
has  led  to  Increased  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
computer  security  measures. 

Federal  privacy  legislation  also  has  been 
directed  at  protecting  private  sector  and 
State  data.  Laws  protecting  the  confidentljJ- 
Ity  and  privacy  of  criminal  Justice  records, 
financial,  and  educational  data  have  fostered 
new  policies  and  practices.  The  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1973.  which  amended  the  Omni- 
bus Crtme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  specifically  concerns  the  privacy  and 
security  of  federally  supported  criminal  ar- 
rest records,  moet  of  which  are  ptu-t  of  State 
government  criminal  Justice  systems  iSee 
Privacy  Issue  Brief  IB74106.) 

Protection  of  Federal  Government  ADP 
resources  also  has  been  aided  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  additional  internal  Investigative 
functions.  Legislation  enacted  In  the  94th 
and  95th  Congresses  provided  for  the  cre- 
ation of  an  Inspector  general's  office  In  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW)  (Public  Law  94-505);  Public 
Law  94-452  established  Offices  of  Inspector 
General  in  12  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies; and  Public  Law  95-1,  which  created  the 
Department  of  Energy,  establishes  an  office  of 
Injector  general  to  combat  fraud  and  abuse. 
(See  Issue  Brief  77094,  Law  Enforcement 
Reorganization  at  the  Federal  Level.) 

Besides  Its  broader  interests  In  computer 
management,  the  Congress  is  also  concerned 
specifically  with  computer  crime  and  abuse. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs (formerly  Committee  on  Government 
Operations),  chaired  by  Senator  Rlblcoff.  has 
Issued  two  studies  on  this  matter  The  first 
of  these  studies.  "Problems  Associated  With 
Computer  Technology  in  Federal  Programs 
and  Private  Industry,"  reviews  some  of  the 
major  Issues  and  problems  associated  with 
computer  abuse.  Included  In  this  Senate 
document  are  three  studies  bv  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  indicating  "the  extent  ol 
computer  crime  In  Federal  systems,  a  CRS- 
prepared  overview  of  computer  and  informa- 
tion security  efforts  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  a  compendium  of  readings  on 
crime  and  related  subjects  The  follow-up 
1977  report  by  the  Senate  staff.  "Computer 
Security  in  Federal  Programs",  includes  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  direct  Federal  agencies 
to  put  Into  effect  appropriate  computer  se- 
curity precautions  and  safeguards  In  addi- 
tion, the  committee  report  urged  Federal 
agencies  to  improve  coordination  of  com- 
puter resource  protection  efforts,  develop  ad- 
ditional computer  security  standards  and 
establish  personnel  securltv  policies  In  keep- 
ing with  these  recommendations  and  the 
?o^'.^'^°J''  ^qu'rements  of  the  Privacy  Act  of 
1974,  the  OMB  has  Initiated  a  computer  se- 
curity program,  discussed  below 

Based  on  the  Investigations  and   findings 
of    the    Senate   Committee   on    Government 

^^^T^i""^!- ^*°"'*""   Rlb'coff   introduced    S 
178«,  the  Federal  Computer  Svstems  Protec- 

M^^.f^*,  IV^''^-  "^  "^^  95th 'congress.  |An 
dentlcal  bin  (HH.  8421)  was  Intr^uced  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Rose.l  s  1766 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Subcom- 
^^^  °°  S"^"*'  ^"^^  ^'il  Procedures.  The 
^t^  ,  ^°"^  computer  crime  bills  re- 
ceived no  further  action   in  the  95th   Con- 

j^Jil^V"*^'"'*''''  °'  ^^*  98th  Congress  the 
ma^S^^P^'"'*'"  ^^"^"^  Protection  Act  of 

k7bUVt^Urm^rr1h"an1es''^rA?'!r°^ 
nouse    by    Representative    Nelson  1     s     Oin 

Inderal  computer  svstems,   systems  of  cer 
^fln^clal  institutions,  and  comp'uter  sy  -' 
dS^ncT^e^^*    interstate    facilities     Pour 
autinct  areas  of  computer  crtme  are  address- 
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ed  by  the  bill:  fraudulent  records  or  data;  ter  applications.  The  OMB  policy  directs 
unauthorized  utilization  of  data;  alteration  agencies  to  designate  a  security  official  for 
or  destruction  of  data;  and  stealing  of  prod-  each  computer  Installation  and  to  screen  all 
ucts.  services,  or  data  associated  with  com-  personnel  working  on  the  design  and  opera- 
puters  or  Information  systems.  In  brief.  S.  tlon  of  sensitive  systems.  Federal  agencies  are 
240  makes  it  a  crime  to  use  or  attempt  to  encouraged  to  conduct  periodic  audits  and 
use  a  computer  with  mtent  to  defraud  or  risk  analyses  and  to  develop  contingency 
obtain  property  falsely  and  to  embezzle  or  plans  to  reduce  the  effect  of  computer  break- 
steal  property.  On  Nov.  6.  1979.  the  Senate  downs,  fires,  or  other  mishaps.  Under  the  pro- 
Judlclary  Subcommittee  on  Criminal   Laws     gram,    the    National    Bureau    of    Standards 

iNBS)  Is  assigned  resfxmslblllty  to  develop 
and  issue  computer  security  standards  and 
associated  guidelines.  The  formulation  of 
policies  and  regulations  for  physical  security 
Over   the   years   the   General    Accounting     "^^ '^^'^Pu'^er  installations  is  the  responsibility 


and  Procedures  referred  an  amended  version 
of  the  bill  to  the  full  committee  for  con- 
sideration. 

GENERAL   ACCOUNTING   OFFICE 


Office  (GAO)  has  expressed  concern  regard 
Ing  Ineffective  management  of  Federal  ADP 
systems.  Specifically.  GAO  has  commented 
on  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive  computer 
security  program  for  Federal  agencies,  the 
limited  employment  of  risk  assessment  tech- 
niques, the  low  utilization  of  available  tech- 
nical guidance,  and  the  infrequent  use  of  In- 
ternal audits  to  improve  ADP  security.  The 
GAO.  as  noted  earlier,  also  has  focused  on 
the  problem  of  computer  crime  In  Federal 


of  the  GSA.  The  GSA's  review  of  ADP  acqui- 
sitions (procurements)  will  include  a  check 
of  appropriate  security  safeguards.  The  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  (OPM)  is  respons- 
ible for  personnel  security  guidelines. 

The  establishment  of  an  Inspector  general's 
office  in  HEW,  now  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (HHS),  has  resulted  in 
Increased  efforts  to  protect  computer-based 
systems.  The  HHS  Inspector  general's  staff 
Includes  a  computer  adviser  who  has  focused 


programs.  In  reviewing  specific  Federal  ADP      °°   ^^^  Problems  associated  with   computer 


systems,  GAO  has  continued  to  express  con- 
cern regarding  the  adequacy  of  computer 
security  safeguards.  In  testimony  given  Apr. 
23,  1979.  before  the  House  Committee  on 
.Armed  Services,  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development,  the  GAO  recommended  a 
coordinated  Federal  computer  security  ef- 
fort. Specifically  the  GAO  suggested  that  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  establish  within  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  an  office  with 
authority  and  responsibility  for  computer 
security.  GAO  envisioned  that  this  office 
would  control  all  computer  security  research 
and  development  and  also  review  and  con- 
trol all  DOD  computer  security  specifications. 
This  office,  in  GAO's  view,  should  review  and 
approve  computer  security  plans  for  the  DOD 
World  Wide  Military  Command  and  Control 
Systems  (WWMCC)  computers.  Stimulated 
in  part  by  these  recommendations.  DOD  has 
established  a  computer  security  initiative. 
described  below. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Many  of  the  early  pioneering  efforts  to 
protect  data  in  the  Federal  Government 
were  confined  to  sensitive  or  classified  data 
systems  related  to  national  security.  While 
the  defense  agencies  continue  to  make  prog- 
ress In  securing  systems,  civilian  agencies 
also  have  begun  to  apply  computer  securi- 
ty measures  to  protect  their  sensitive  In- 
formation systems.  These  Federal  computer 
security  efforts  have  stemmed  in  part  from 


crime  and  security.  Early  Initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  HHS  included  computer-match- 
ing programs  such  as  Project  Match,  These 
matching  programs  attempt  to  ferret  out  In- 
eligible IndUiduals.  who  are  receiving  Federal 
funds  or  support  and  to  limit  other  errors 
and  abuses,  such  as  incorrect  payments  and 
unverified  entries.  Some  of  these  matching 
programs  have  met  with  considerable  opposi- 
tion. For  example,  the  proposed  National 
Recipient  System  (NHS),  which  would  have 
assisted  States  In  reducing  fraud,  abuse,  and 
error  In  the  Social  Security  administration's 
(SSA)  Aid  to  Families  and  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (AFDC),  was  terminated  after  a  GAO 
review  (GAO  letter  report,  Mav  29,  1979, 
HRD-79-105074)  questioned  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program's  plan  and  expressed 
specific  concerns  regarding  the  possibility 
of  Invasion  of  personal  privacy.  At  issue  Is 
the  concern  for  protecting  personal  data 
and  limiting  Information  disclosures.  SSA 
Is  currently  developing  a  work  plan  to  assess 
State-Federal  Information  exchanges. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  In  late  1978  held  a  2-day  meeting, 
"National  Conference  on  Fraud,  Abuse,  and 
Error:  Protecting  the  Taxpayer's  Dollar"  This 
conference  Included  a  special  session  on  com- 
puter technology  which  Involved  discussions 
on  the  detection  and  prevention  of  fraud  and 
abuse  In  automated  Information  systems 

Computer  security  and  risk  management 
Initiatives    also    have    been    undertaken    by 


the  previously  cited  provisions  of  the  Privacy  other  Federal  agencies.  The  National  Bureau 
Act  of  1974.  Since  ADP  management  Is  a  of  Standards'  (NBS)  Computer  Security  and 
shared  responsibility  of  Individual  agencies     Risk  Management  Standards  Program  focuses 


and  those  Federal  agencies  with  overall  man 
agement  responsibilities  (sometimes  referred 
to  as  "central  agencies"),  such  as  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  and  the 
General  Services  Administration  (GSA),  Im- 
plementation of  computer  securltv  measures 
has  received  considerable  attention  at  vari- 
ous levels  In  the  Federal  Government. 
In  1978  the  Federal  Data  Processing  (ADP) 


on  the  Federal  Information  processing 
standards  mandated  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch.  The  program  Is  aimed 
at  improving  Federal  data  processing,  pro- 
tecting personal  data,  and  safeguarding  val- 
uable data  and  assets.  Specifically,  the  NBS 
program  addresses  computer  security  stand- 
ards including  physical  security,  access  con- 

^^^^        trols,    and    data    encryption.     Contingency 

Reorganization  Study  Group  "(part*  of*" he  P'^^rilng  methods  and  standards  related  to 
President's  Reorganization  Project)  com  ^^^  techniques  associated  with  risk  analysis 
pleted  a  series  of  studies  on  Improvements  to  t'^"^  security  audits  also  are  being  developed 
be  made  in  Federal  ADP  acquisition,  man-        'xtS?^        , 

agement,    and   use.   Computer  security  was  "**  instrumental  in  the  development 

specifically  addressed  as  one  of  the  problems     ^/''*   Federal   Data   Encryption   Standard 


This  standard  Is  a  means  of  protecting  In- 
formation by  transforming  or  disguising  data 
so  that  only  selected  users  can  discern  its 
meaning.  The  standard  specifies  an  en- 
cryption algorithm  (mathematically-based 
Thi.  fMwn   <,,-._     I.  »■  cipher  or  coding  system)  which  Is  to  be  used 

>mm,?"fn!,"^l^"i!!!'Jf.,'il^'_'^^«««*^      in   protecting   I^ormatlon   In   ADP  systems 

and  networks.  While  the  standard  has  been 


operational  management 
and  national  security.  Some  of  the  ADP  re- 
organization teams'  recommendations  are  re- 
fiected  to  an  extent  in  the  OMB  policy  de- 
scribed below. 


Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  has  es 
tabllshed  a  Federal  computer  security  pro- 
gram Specific  guidelines  (OMB  Circular  A- 
71)  have  been  Issued  to  assist  agencies  In 
the  control  and  auditing  of  sensitive  compu- 


developed  for  use  by  Federal  Government 
agencies,  some  private  sector  organizations, 
such  as  financial  Institutions,  are  consider- 
ing using  this  encryption  algorithm. 
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The  Department  of  Defense,  which  handles 
large  amounts  of  sensitive  data,  Is  continu- 
ing to  make  progress  In  the  development  and 
use  of  computer  security  technologies.  In 
June  1978.  the  DOD  Computer  Security  Ini- 
tiative Program  was  established  partially  as 
a  response  to  GAO  recommendations  to  In- 
tegrate the  computer  security  effort.  The 
program,  administered  by  the  Office  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering.  Is  directed  to  "(1)  coordinate 
ongoing  DOD  computer  security  research 
activities;  (2)  serve  as  the  technical  focus 
for  approval  of  secure  systems  within  the 
DOD;  and  (3)  foster  the  development  of 
secure  computer  system"  [by  computer  man- 
ufacturers ] .  The  primary  thrust  of  the  DOD 
program  is  to  promote  the  development  of 
"trusted"  computer  systems,  that  Is.  systems 
that  have  significant  Integrity  so  that  they 
may  be  used  In  a  shared  environment  In 
which  data  security  levels  vary.  (For  exam- 
ple, a  "trusted"  computer  system  containing 
unclassified,  secret,  top  secret,  and  other  se- 
curity categories  safely  could  handle  these 
several  levels  of  secure  data  without  com- 
promising the  Information  contained  at  any 
level   In  the  system.) 

The  DOD  program  Is  designed  to  promote 
technological  developments  and  encourage 
the  transfer  of  certain  computer  security 
Innovations  to  nondefense  agencies  and  the 
private  sector.  Predicated  on  the  theory  that, 
if  a  sufficient  computer  security  market  can 
be  identified,  commercial  development  of 
"trusted  systems"  will  be  stimulated;  and 
DOD,  In  conjunction  with  NBS,  held  a  series 
of  meetings  In  late  1979  and  early  1980  to 
promote  the  exchange  of  information  on 
this  subject. 

Criminal  Justice  agencies  have  expressed 
continued  concern  for  effective  security  of 
their  critical  systems.  Specific  measures  have 
been  instituted  to  protect  privacy  of  criminal 
arrest  records.  The  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1973  (PL.  93-83)  has  provided  a  framework 
for  the  privacy  and  security  of  both  Federal 
and  federally  supported  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems. Subsequent  Federal  regulations  (40 
Federal  Register  22214,  amended  by  41  Fed- 
eral Register  11714)  have  been  Issued  to  as- 
sist criminal  justice  agencies  In  protecting 
criminal  Justice  information  systems.  Crimi- 
nal Justice  agencies  have  also  been  concerned 
with  preventing  computer  crime.  Both  at  the 
Federal  and  local  levels,  appropriate  train- 
ing programs  have  been  developed  to  assist 
criminal  Justice  officials  In  dealing  with  com- 
puter crime.  The  FBI  Academy  has  devel- 
oped a  special  comouter  crime  course  to 
assist  Investigators  In  understanding  tech- 
nical and  legal  aspects  of  computer  crime. 
The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration's National  Criminal  Justice  Informa- 
tion and  Statistics  Service  (NCJSS)  has  con- 
ducted studies  on  comouter  crime  counter- 
measures  and  reviewed  State  privacy  and 
security  statutes. 

STATE    GOVERNMENT 

States  have  demonstrated  their  concerns 
with  protecting  automated  Information  sys- 
tems Both  State  and  privacy  legislation  and 
ADP  management  practices  are  designed  to 
prevent  unwanted  disclosure  or  compromise. 
The  sensitivity  of  financial  data.  Inventories, 
criminal  Justice  arrest  records,  medical  infor- 
mation, and  educational  data  are  a  few  of 
the  types  of  State  ADP  applications  that  have 
merited  additional  security  precautions. 
While  protection  of  personal  data  has  been  a 
major  concern.  States  have  also  begun  to 
consider  preventing  computer  crime.  Several 
States  have  enacted  computer  crime  legisla- 
tion. Including  Arizona,  California.  Colorado. 
Florida.  Illinois,  Michigan.  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina.  Tennessee,  and  Utah.  Some  of  this 
legislation  defines  tyoes  of  computer  crime 
and  Includes  specific  penalties,  Comouter 
Business  Equipment  Manufactures  Associa- 
tion   (CBEMA)    reported  that  o<ver  15  other 


States  have  bills  pending  before  their  leg- 
islatures on  this  subject. 

PRIVATE    SECTOR 

Over  the  years,  the  private  sector  (espe- 
cially computer  hardware  and  software  ven- 
dors) has  encouraged  development  of  com- 
puter security  standards  and  protective 
measures.  Commercial  vendors  contributed 
toward  the  development  of  secure  computer 
systems.  More  effective  computer  memory 
management  techniques  exemplified  by  Ker- 
nel Secure  Operating  Systems  (KSOS) ,  which 
provides  an  always  active  access  check,  and 
Improved  encryption  standards  represent 
some  of  the  key  developments  In  protect- 
ing computers  and  Information  systems. 
In  addition,  developments  such  as  visual 
memory  and  Intelligent  terminals  In  which 
computer  capabilities  are  enhanced,  may  also 
contribute  to  increasing  security  of  systems. 
Innovative  techniques  and  tools  have  pro- 
vided more  reliable  and  dependable  systems. 
The  computer  and  Information  industries 
have  promoted  the  development  of  risk 
assessment  management  techniques  and  im- 
proved computer  security  methods  One  sub- 
stantial contribution  by  the  computer  In- 
dustry has  been  to  provide  Information  and 
to  educate  users  about  computer  security 
and  computer  crime. 

FXmiRE     CONSmERATIONS 

More  beneficial  and  efficient  use  of  com- 
puter technology  requires  that  ADP  sys- 
tems be  adequately  protected.  The  possibil- 
ity that  computers  may  be  used  in  criminal 
activity  increases  the  need  to  Improve  se- 
curity and  risk  assessment  management 
Modem  technological  advances,  such  as  elec- 
tronic message  systems,  electronic  funds 
transfers,  and  personal  computers,  will  ap- 
parently place  additional  demands  on  the 
computer  safeguard  capabilities. 

The  protection  of  data,  programs,  and 
computer  facilities  from  abuse  and  misuse 
often  requires  Innovative  approaches.  Con- 
gress has  established  a  role  in  supporting 
technological  and  administrative  innova- 
tions to  cope  with  this  problem.  Among  the 
options  currently  considered  and  discussed 
are  programs  which  would  singly  or  In  com- 
bination : 

Provide  more  comprehensive  risk  assess- 
ment planning; 

Develop  a  national  research  program  to 
stimulate  computer  security  developments 
including  both  hardware  and  software  Inno- 
vations; 

Encourage  Intensive  evaluation  of  com- 
puter safeguards  and  audit  techniques: 

Require  that  Federal  agencies  address 
computer  security  Issues  In  the  context  of 
overall  operation  as  well  as  in  design,  pro- 
curement, and  Implementation  stages  of 
systems  development; 

Develop  stringent  standards  to  ensure  re- 
liability of  computers  and  computer-related 
products,  such  as  programs  and  documenta- 
tion; 

Encourage  agencies  to  audit  and  analyze 
Information  systems,  especially  those  sys- 
tems containing  sensitive  data; 

Require  the  use  of  computer  security  Im- 
pact statements  In  Federal  systems:  and 

Promote  an  extensive  study  by  an  Inter- 
agency group  to  evaluate  Innovative  tech- 
niques to  cope  with  computer  crime  and 
abuse. 

LXGISLATION 

S.  240  (Rlblcoff  et  al,)/HJl.  6192  (Nelson 
et  al,). 

Federal  Computer  Systems  Protection  Act 
of  1979.  Amends  Title  18.  U.S.  Code  making 
It  a  crime  to  use  Federal  computers,  finan- 
cial Institution  computers,  and  those  affect- 
ing Interstate  commerce  for  fraudulent  or 
Illegal  purposes.  Senate  bill  was  Introduced 
Jan.  25,  1979;  referred  to  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Committee  held  hearings  Feb.  38, 


1980.  House  bill  was  introduced  Dec.  19, 
1979:  referred  to  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

HEARINGS 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures.  Federal  Computer  Systems 
Protection  Act.  95th  Congress,  2d  session 
Hearings  on  S.  1766.  Washington.  U.S.  Govt 
Print.  Off..  1979.  213  p  Hearings  held 
June  21  and  22,  1978. 

RIEPORTS    AND    CONGRESSIONAI.   DOCUMENTS 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Computer  security  In 
Federal  programs.  Washington,  U.S.  Govt 
Print  Off.,  1977.  298  p.  At  head  of  title:  96th 
Congress,  1st  session.  Committee  Print. 

Problems  associated  with  computer 

technology  in  Federal  programs  and  private 
Industry:  computer  abuses.  Washington,  U.S 
Govt.  Print.  Off.,  1976.  488  p.  At  the  head  of 
title:  94th  Congress,  2d  session  Committee 
Print. 

U.S.  Congress.  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  Unclassified  summary:  In- 
volvement of  NSA  In  the  development  of 
data  encryption  standard:  staff  report 
Washington,  U.S.  Govt.  Print  Off.,  1978.  4  p 
At  head  of  title:  9Stb. Congress,  3d  session. 
Committee  Print. 

ADDITIONAI.   REFERENCE   SOURCZS 

Becker,  Louise  B.  Computer  security  archi- 
tectures In  the  808.  An  examination  of  com- 
puter and  risk  assessment  in  Information 
handling  environment  presentation  at 
POSPP  meeting.  Jan.  14-16.  1980.  San  Diego, 
Calif.   15  p.    (unpublished) 

Krauss,  L.  I.  Computer  fraud  and  counter- 
measures.  Engelwood  Cliffs.  NJ  Prentice- 
Hall,   1979.  524  p. 

Parker.  Donn  B.  Crime  by  computer.  New 
York.   Charles   Scrlbner's  Sons.    1976    308   p 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  An  analysis  of  com- 
puter security  safeiruards  for  detecting  and 
preventing  Intentional  computer  misuse 
NBS  Special  Publication  500-25  Washington, 
U.S.  Govt.  Print  Off  ,  1978.  (various  paglngst 

.   Computer  sectirlty  guidelines  for 

Implementing  the  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (FTPS 
Pub.  41)   May  30,  1975   20  p 

.  Data  encryption  standard.  Federal 

Information  Processing  Standards  Publica- 
tion (FIPS  Pub.  46)  Jan  15,  1977.  Wash- 
ington, US    Govt    Print    Off.,  1977,   18  p 

.  Government  looks  at  privacy  and 

security  In  computer  systems.  NBS  Tech- 
nical Note  809  Washington,  US  Govt  Print 
Off.,  1974.  37  p. 

.    Guidelines    for    automatic    data 

processing  physical  security  and  risk  man- 
agement. (FIPS  Pub  31)  June  1974  Wash- 
ington, U.S.  Govt.  Print.  Off  ,  1974.  92  p 

U.S.  Department  of  Justice.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  National 
Criminal  Justice  Information  and  Statistics 
Service.  Computer  crime:  criminal  Justice 
resource  manual  [Prepared  by  SRI  Inter- 
national! Washington.  U.S.  Govt  Print  Off  . 
1979.  392  p. 

U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Automated 
systems  security — Federal  agencies  should 
strengthen  safeguards  over  personal  and 
other  sensitive  data  Jan  23,  1979.  LCD-78- 
123.  Washington,  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office,  1979.  74  p 

.  Challenges  of  protecting  personal 

Information  in  an  expanding  Federal  com- 
puter network  environment  Apr.  28.  1978 
LCD-76-102.  Washington,  US  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  1978.  47  p. 

U.S.  Library  of  Congress  Congressional  Re- 
search Service.  Federal  Jurisdiction  under  the 
computer  crime  bill  In  light  of  proposed 
amendments  (byl  Raymond  Natter.  Legis- 
lative Attorney  American  Law  Division.  Oct 
24.  1979.  (Washington!,  Library  of  Congress 
Congressional  Research  Service.  1979.  9  p  • 
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THE  YELLOW  RIBBON  CAMPAIGN 
FOR  AMERICAN  HOSTAGES 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  that  my  colleagues  that  have 
driven  past  the  Iranian  Embassy  in  re- 
cent weeks  have  noticed  the  yellow  rib- 
bon which  festooned  the  large  oak  trees 
there  as  a  token  of  American  sympathy 
for  the  hostages  held  in  Tehran.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  yellow  ribbon 
campaign  in  southern  Arizona  has  also 
been  an  enormous  success  since  it  be- 
gan there  on  April  9.  Nearly  20  miles  of 
yellow  ribbon  have  been  given  out  to 
people  and  organizations  interested  in 
displaying  their  concern  for  the  hostages. 
The  campaign  in  my  home  State  is 
sponsored  by  Tucson  radio  stations 
KAIR-AM  and  KJYK-F^,  and  by  Mc- 
Donalds restaurants  in  southern  Ari- 
zona. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  press 
release  issued  in  Tucson  which  describes 
the  program  from  its  inception  there. 

The  press  release  follows : 
KAIR  TCJYK  AND  McDonald's  Give  Out  20 
Miles  of  Telxow  Ribbon  toe  Hostaoes 
Nearly  20  miles  of  yellow  ribbons  have 
been  given  out  In  the  last  two  and  a  half 
weeks  In  a  campaign  to  remember  the  Ameri- 
can hostages  In  Iran.  The  yellow  ribbon 
campaign  was  sponsored  bv  Tucson  radio 
stations  KAIR-AM  and  KJYK-PM,  and  by 
McDonald's  restaurants  In  southern  Arizona. 

Dick  Paye.  local  sales  manager  of  KAIR 
KJYK.  announced  Monday  that  350  rolls 
of  yellow  ribbon,  totaling  105.000  feet,  were 
distributed  through  southern  Arizona  Mc- 
Donald's restaurants  during  the  campaign 
which  ended  Sunday  (April  27)  Distribution 
of  the  ribbons  began  April  9 

The  yellow  ribbon  campaign  is  spreading 
around  the  country,  now  that  It  has  peaked 
in  Tucson  A  local  McDonald's  spokesman 
said  that  he  has  received  calls  from  Mc- 
Donald's representatives  In  other  states  and 
from  businessmen  as  far  away  as  Detroit 
who  are  Interested  in  starting  yellow  ribbon 
campaigns  of  their  own. 

And  It  all  started  In  Tucson  with  "KAIR 
Is  Concerned." 

•"We  have  given  out  enough  ribbon."  Paye 
said,  "to  stretch  from  our  studios  (at  3438 
N.  Country  dub  Road)  to  the  too  of  Mt 
Lemmon  ras  the  crow  flies)  if  Tucsonans 
had  carried  the  yellow  ribbon  to  Washington 
DC.  It  could  have  stretched  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  Washington  Monument  ten  times  ' 
The  yellow  ribbon  campaign  began 
March  17  when  KAIR  Program  Director  Harry 
Relth  read  a  "KAIR  is  Concerned"  editorial 
over  the  radio  airwaves.  Relth  suggested  that 
Tucsonans  tie  yellow  ribbons  around  their 
car  antennas  as  a  gesture  of  support  for  the 
hostages.  Yellow  ribbons  began  to  sprout 
from  automobile  aerials  around  the  city 
Listeners  began  to  caU  KATR.  asking  where 
they  could  get  yellow  ribbons. 

In  responae  to  the  demand.  KAIR /KJYK 
b«ff»n  making  yellow  ribbons  available  on 
April  9.  exclusively  at  Tucson  McDonald's 
restaurants.  The  response  mushroomed  The 
bores  of  ribbons  had  to  be  replenished  more 
than  once  a  day  at  some  locations 
M^*.*^!?""  °'  lore's"  Wars  Catallna  Post 
^r*  «  ^'^  ^^'*''  Auxiliary  got  Into  the 
act^embers  volunteered  to  pass  out  yellow 
ribbon*  at  many  local  McDona'd's  restau- 
rants. Demand  mushroomed  KAIR/KIYK 
listeners  from  Nogales.  Sierra  Vista  and  Wlll- 
cox  asked  for  yellow  ribbons.  The  McDonald's 
rwtaurants  m  those  towns  were  Included  in 

r.nt.'"'"^?^?"    ■^•"«   McDonald's   restau- 
rants participated. 

.h.T* .'""'*  "'"''  "^^  gratified  by  the  over- 
whelming enthusiasm  shown  by  McDonald's 
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employees  and  owners."  Paye  said.  "Besides 
passing  out  ribbons,  they  wore  them  In  their 
hair  and  everything." 

Paye  said  that  most  of  the  ribbon  was  fur- 
nished by  the  Plantsman  (a  Tucson  florist) 
at  cost.  Volunteers  at  the  Tucson  Voluntary 
Action  Center  cut  a  lot  of  the  ribbons,  with 
the  entire  KAIR,  KJYK  staff  pitching  in  to 
help  meet  the  demand. « 


TRANSPORTATION  SYMPOSIUM 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  early  this 
year.  February  15.  I  sponsored  a  trans- 
portation symposium  in  Bozeman.  Mont. 
More  than  180  people  attended  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  symposium.  Among  the 
participants  were  Federal.  State,  and  in- 
dustry transportation  experts  and  Mon- 
tanans  of  diverse  backgrounds.  Because 
many  interested  Montanans  were  unable 
to  attend,  I  would  Like  to  share  with  them, 
and  with  Members  of  the  Congress,  a 
brief  summary  of  what  transpired. 

At  this  juncture,  I  submit  the  sym- 
posium agenda  and  the  list  of  panels 
and  panelists  for  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Transportation  in  the   1980s:    Where  Are 

We  Headed? 
(A   symposium    sponsored    by    Senator    Max 

Baucus  on  February  15.  1980.  In  the  Senior 

Citizens  Social  Center.   Bozeman.  Mont.) 

PROGRAM 

8:15  a.m.  Registration. 

9:00  a.m.  Welcome:  Lyall  SchaefTer,  State 
Director.  ASCS. 

9:05  a.m.  Opening  remarks:  Max  Baucus, 
US   Senator 

9:15  am.  Address:  Fran  Valluzzo,  Director 
of  Transportation,  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures. 

9:30  am.  Panel  1:  Railroad  Policy  and 
Planning. 

Panel  2 :  Barges :  The  Missouri  and  Colum- 
bia 

11:00  a.m.  Panel  3:  Trucking  and  Small 
Communities. 

Panel  4:  Air  Travel  and  Small  Communi- 
ties. 

12:30  p.m.  No-Host  lunch — Speakers:  Ron- 
ald P.  Schrader.  Director.  Office  of  Trans- 
portation. US  Department  of  Agriculture: 
Mike  Katz.  Director  of  Planning.  Bonneville 
Power  Administration. 

2:00  p.m.  Panel  5:  Transportation  of  Agri- 
cultural Commodities. 

Panel  6:  Transportation  of  Energy  Re- 
sources. 

3  45  p.m.  Panel  7:  Where  Do  We  Go  Prom 
Here 

4:45  p.m.  Closing  remarks:  Max  Baucus. 
US.  Senator. 

930    AM. 

Panel  1:  Railroad  policy  and  planning 

Moderator:  John  Delano.  Director,  Mon- 
tana Railroad  Association. 

Keynote:  Ed  Hymson.  Chief.  Regulatory 
Analysis  Division,  US  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Commentators:  Allan  Boyce.  Assistant 
Vice-President.  Executive  Department.  Bur- 
lington Northern.  Inc.:  Oene  Radermacher. 
Transportation  Consultant.  Radermacher  & 
Associates. 

Panel  2    Barges    The  Missouri  and 
Columbia  River  Systems 
Moderator:  Alan  Newall,  Program  Manager, 
Historical  Research  Associates. 

Keynote:  Ron  Roberts.  Chief.  Economics 
Branch.  Missouri  River  Division.  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Commentators:  David  8.  Paxaon,  Econo- 
mist, Association  of  American  Railroads: 
Ken  Boyer,  Chief.  Economics  Branch.  North 
Pacific  Division.  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers: 
Ronald  P.  Schrader.  Director.  Office  of  Trans- 


portation. US.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: Bob  Brastrup,  Executive  Secretary 
Montana  Wheat  Research  and  Marketlne 
Committee.  "* 

ii:oo   A.M. 
Panel  3:   Trucking  and  small  communities 

Moderator:  Mike  Rice.  President.  Tran- 
systems.  Inc. 

Keynote:  Richard  Klem.  Economist.  Office 
of  Policy  and  Analysis.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Commentators:  Lana  Batts.  Director, 
Economics  Department.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc.:  Ed  Hymson,  Chief,  Regu- 
latory Analysis  Division,  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation:  Herb  Sammons.  Rancher, 
Cut  Bank,  Montana. 

Panel  4:  Air  travel  and  small  communities 
Moderator:    Lloyd    Rlxle.    President,   TAP. 
Inc.,  Economic  Consultants. 

Ke3mote;  John  Smith,  Director,  Office  of 
Community  and  Congressional  Relations, 
Western  Region,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 

Commentators:  Michael  Ferguson,  Admin- 
istrator, Aeronautics  Division.  Montana 
Department  of  Community  Affairs:  Gary 
Woltermann.  Director  of  Planning.  Big  Sky 
Airlines:  Dan  Todd,  Vice  President,  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  Frontier  Airlines. 

2:00   P.M. 

Panel  5:  Transportation  of  agricultural 

commodities 
Moderator:  Lyall  Schaeffer.  State  Director. 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conservation 
Service.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Keynote :  Ronald  F.  Schrader.  Director,  Of- 
fice of  Transportation,  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Commentators:  Terry  Whiteside.  Director, 
Marketing  and  Transportation  Division,  Mon- 
tana Department  of  Agriculture:  Vlggo  An- 
derson, Transportation  Director.  Montana 
Grain  Grower's  Association  and  Montana 
Citizens  Freight  Rate  Association;  Ralph  O. 
Avery.  Assistant  Vice  President.  Pricing  Di- 
vision. Burlington  Northern.  Inc.;  Richard 
Klem.  Economist.  Office  of  Policy  and  Anal- 
ysis. Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Panel  6    Transportation  of  energy  resources 

Moderator:  Dorothy  Bradley.  Director  of 
Information.  National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology. 

Keynote :  Charles  Metzger.  Regional  Repre- 
sentative. U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Region 
VIII. 

Commentators:  Bob  Anderson.  Energy 
Policy  Assistant  to  the  Director.  Montana 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Con- 
servation: Ed  Hymson.  Chief.  Regulatory 
Analysis  Division.  U.S.  Department  of  Trans- 
portation; David  S.  Paxson,  Economist.  Eco- 
nomics and  Finance  Department.  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads:  Mike  Katz. 
Director  of  Planning,  Bonneville  Power 
Administration. 

3:45   P.M. 

Panel   7:    Where   do   we   go   from   here:   An 

agenda  for  the  1980's? 

Moderator:  Max  Baucus.  U.S.  Senator 

Keynote:  Montana  State  Senator  Larry 
Fash  bender 

Commentators:  John  Delano.  Director. 
Montana  Railroad  Association:  Alan  Newall. 
Program  Manager.  Historical  Research  As- 
sociates; Mike  Rice.  President,  Transystems, 
Inc.;  Lloyd  Rlxle,  President,  TAP,  Inc.,  Eco- 
nomic Consultants;  Lyall  Schaeffer.  State 
Director.  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Service.  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture; Dorothy  Bradley.  Director  of  Infor- 
mation. National  Center  for  Appropriate 
Technology. 

PTJUPOSE 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  held  the  symposium 
because  I  believe  it  is  crucial  that  we 
begin  to  construct  a  transportation 
agenda   that   examines   and   meets   the 
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transportation  needs  of  Montana  and 
the  Nation. 

We  face  many  challenges  as  we  em- 
bark on  the  1980's.  Few  of  these  chal- 
lenges are  more  demanding  or  more  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's — and  to  Mon- 
tana's— economic  health  than  that  of 
transportation. 

Transportation  affects  nearly  every 
aspect  of  our  lives.  It  is  often  said  that 
there  are  three  necessities  in  life — food, 
clothing,  and  shelter.  All  three  revolve 
around  and  depend  upon  a  fourth — 
transportation. 

Today,  serious  problems  beset  our 
transportation  system.  Transportation 
facilities  have  become  increasingly  frag- 
ile and  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
placed  upon  them.  In  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, we  export  over  85  percent  of  our 
grain  and  roughly  90  percent  of  our 
coal  production.  Yet,  Montana  faces 
chronic  grain-car  shortages  as  well  as 
the  loss  of  one  of  its  two  bulk-hauling 
railroads. 

And  our  transportation  dilemmas  are 
not  confined  to  Montana.  Everywhere 
one  looks  one  sees  a  transportation  net- 
work that  is  fragile  and  inadequate, 
fraught  by  fragmentation  and  myopia. 

Moreover,  our  transportation  difficul- 
ties are  compounded  by  our  need  to  con- 
serve energy.  Transportation,  alone,  ac- 
counts for  the  largest,  single  share  of 
energy  usage  in  this  country.  Fully  30 
percent  of  all  our  energy  resources  are 
consumed  by  the  transportation  sector. 

To  construct  a  transportation  network 
equal  to  our  Nation's  economic  capacity 
which  simultaneously  reduces  energy 
consumption,  thus,  presents  us  with  an 
enormous  challenge.  It  also  presents  us 
with  a  great  opportunity.  Our  ability  to 
move  forward  rather  than  backward  in 
meeting  the  challenges  of  our  age  will 
depend,  in  large  measure,  upon  the  re- 
structuring and  revitalization  of  our 
transportation  network. 

To  begin  to  meet  this  challenge  and 
opportunity,  I  decided  that  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  bring  Federal  and  State 
officials,  industry  representatives,  and 
Montanans  together  in  a  forum.  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  look  at 
transportation  from  a  national  perspec- 
tive— to  see  where  we  are  headed — and  to 
see  where  and  how  Montana  fits  into 
that  direction. 

From  such  a  beginning,  I  thought  we 
could  begin  to  address  the  common  prob- 
lems we  face,  to  create  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  a  productive  dialog,  to  be- 
gin to  play  a  role  in  shaping  national  pol- 
icy, while  seeing  that  Montana's  needs 
are  thoroughly  examined. 
results 

I  was  not  disappointed.  To  be  sure,  we 
could  not  and  did  not  solve  our  trans- 
portation problems  in  1  day.  There  are, 
afterall,  no  technological  quick  fixes,  no 
simple  formulas,  no  gimmicks  that  can 
hoist  us  from  the  transportation  laby- 
rinth we  confront. 

As  a  beginning,  however,  the  sym- 
posium was  a  large  success.  We  assem- 
bled a  distinguished  lineup  of  panelists 
who  interacted  with  a  lively,  knowledge- 
able, and  diverse  audience  of  Montanans. 

We  discussed  a  broad  range  of  trans- 


portation issues.  Prominent  among  them 
were  railroad  deregulation  and  the  ques- 
tion of  captive  shippers;  the  future  of 
grain  and  coal  traffic  on  the  Snake,  Co- 
lumbia, and  Missouri  Rivers  and  the  im- 
provement of  rail  and  truck  connections 
with  water  carriers;  regulatory  reform 
of  the  trucking  industry  and  its  poten- 
tial impact  upon  small  communities, 
shippers,  and  carriers:  the  fact  of  airline 
deregulation  and  its  short-  and  long- 
term  impact  on  airline  service  within 
Montana  and  the  western  region;  the 
relationship  of  agricultural  production 
to  the  development  of  a  secure,  stable 
transportation  network  at  nondiscrimi- 
natory costs;  and  the  alternatives  for  the 
transportation  of  energy  resources. 

We  identified  and  agreed  upon  a  num- 
ber of  problem  areas.  Nearly  everyone 
conceded,  for  example,  that  the  demand 
for  agricultural  transportation  services 
had  outstripped  the  transportation  sys- 
tem's capacity  to  provide  them;  that 
transportation  snarls  are  lasting  longer 
and  recurring  with  increasing  frequency ; 
that  the  complex  network  of  railroads, 
barges,  and  trucks  is  buckling  under  the 
weight  of  a  moimting  volume  of  grain 
shipments;  that  whatever  relief  the  re- 
cent grain  embargo  to  Russia  yielded  to 
the  transportation  system  was  only 
temporary. 

There  appeared  to  be.  also,  a  general 
consensus  that  neither  the  worst  fears 
of  those  who  opposed  airline  deregulation 
nor  the  best  hopes  of  those  who  sup- 
ported it  had  come  to  pass.  Instead,  Mon- 
tana, like  many  other  rural  areas,  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  transition  in  airline 
service  between  the  decline  of  serv- 
ice by  major  carriers  and  the  develop- 
ment of  service  by  regional  and  com- 
muter airlines.  Symposium  participants 
also  agreed  that  the  entire  transporta- 
tion network  suffers  from  a  lack  of  com- 
prehensive planning,  and  that  greater 
strides  must  be  made  toward  planned 
integration  of  transportation  facilities. 

There  were  many  other  areas  of  gen- 
eral agreement  as  well.  Admittedly,  iden- 
tifying the  problems  was  easier  than  de- 
vising the  solutions. 

Nevertheless,  a  number  of  potential 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the 
transportation  system  were  offered  for 
discussion.  These  included:  increased 
"intermodalism. "  the  marriage  of  the 
flexibility  of  trucks  to  the  more  energy- 
efficient,  longer  haul  railroads;  the  use 
of  grain  subterminals,  unit  trains,  and 
negotiated  contract  rates;  the  develop- 
ment of  transportation  cooperatives;  and 
the  standardization  of  truck  weights  and 
lengths,  to  name  but  a  few.  The  fact  that 
little  consensus  was  achieved  on  solu- 
tions, in  contrast  to  the  problems,  was 
to  be  expected. 
summary:    RtrRAL  transportation   within   a 

NA'nONAL    CONTEXT 

The  symposium  proved  to  be  very  suc- 
cessful in  at  least  one  very  important  re- 
spect. From  the  symposium  emerged  the 
recognition  on  the  part  of  all  partici- 
pants— including  our  Federal  guests — 
that  rural  transportation  problems  could 
no  longer  be  addressed,  if  ever  they 
could  be,  as  an  isolated  set  of  problems. 
It  also  became  evident  that  rural  trans- 


portation problems  could  no  longer  be 
viewed  simply  as  a  matter  of  improving 
farm-to-market  roads  and  regulating 
carriers  of  commodities  The  movement 
of  people,  as  well  as  goods,  must  be  given 
greater  attention  in  rural  areas,  for 
changes  in  the  distribution  of  population 
and  economic  activity  have  affected  sig- 
nificantly the  structure  and  require- 
ments of  rural  transport  services. 

One  of  the  guests  from  Washington 
summed  up  well  this  recognition.  Re- 
marking on  his  travel  itinerary  from 
Washington,  DC.  to  Bozeman.  Mont.,  he 
said: 

I  know  you  have  problems  here — my  air- 
line ticket  reads  like  a  dictionary  of  geo- 
graphical place  names 

Elaborating,  he  noted  that — 
We  need  a  rural  flavor  Into  our  transpor- 
tation planning  activities.  We  bave  not  bad 
that  In  the  past. 

A  sound  and  effective  transportation 
system  in  rural  areas  is  truly  in  the  na- 
tional economic  and  social  interest. 
People  and  enterprises  within  urban 
areas  are  heavily  dependent  on  the  eflQ- 
c  ency  and  costs  of  rural  transport  serv- 
ices. We  must  now  move  forward  to  new 
initiatives  in  attacking  our  common 
transportation  needs.* 


YUGOSLAVIA  WITHOUT  TITO— 
ADOPTION  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 419  URGED 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  Preslde-nt 
Tito's  funeral  is  tomorrow.  May  8.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  be  represented  by  an 
imposing  delegation  led  by  President 
Brezhnev  himself.  It  takes  verj'  little 
imagination  to  understand  why  the  Sov- 
iets are  paying  such  elaborate  deference 
to  the  man  who  dealt  them  one  of  their 
most  bitter  foreign  policy  defeats.  Most 
of  the  Soviet  leadership  is  rushing  to 
Belgrade  to  bury  not  only  President  Tito 
but  also  his  carefully  crafted  heritage  of 
Yugoslavian  independence  and  nonaline- 
ment.  The  insincerity  of  Brezhnev's 
mourning  will  be  matched  only  by  the 
warmth  of  his  invitation  for  Yugoslavia's 
new  leaders  to  renounce  these  heresies 
and  return  to  the  fold  Thinly  disguised 
beneath  the  velvet  glove  of  friendship 
will  be  the  threat  of  force,  as  the  Soviets 
yet  again  try  to  bring  Yugoslavia  under 
the  steel  grip  of  their  control. 

The  people  of  Yugoslavia  have  no  il- 
lusions about  Soviet  intentions  toward 
their  country.  Much  of  the  country's 
postwar  history  has  been  the  deadly 
business  of  maneuvering  to  elude  Soviet 
infringement  of  their  sovereignty.  But 
with  Tito's  death,  this  strategically 
located  nation  faces  the  most  crucial 
test  of  Its  independence.  During  this 
critical  transition  period,  Yugloslavians 
are  anxiously  watching  how  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  react  to  Soviet  probes 
for  weakness. 

We  hope  it  was  of  some  comfort  to 
them  that  immediately  after  Tito  died 
President  Carter  made  clear  where  the 
United  States  stands.  He  reaffirmed  that 
this  country will  continue  its  long- 
standing pohcy  of  support  for  Yugoslavia 
and  do  what  it  must  to  provide  that  sup- 
port." To  reinforce  the  President's  stated 
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position,  I  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to     ution  in  southern  Yugoslavia,  in  that  way.     buUders  and  realtors-  it  is  th*  HifTo^o««„ 
Senate  Resolution  419  which  I  submitted     they   could   exploit    nationalistic    divisions     between  Ha vcS  and  an  unl^^^^^^ 
on  May  4,  1980  expressing  the  sense  of     «nd  ^put  the  Yugoslav  union  apart.  ^„„r^v,L^^^,„  ^^w_*"?_^"  unemploy- 
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position.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
Senate  Resolution  419  which  I  submitted 
on  May  4,  1980  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  United  States  ftrmly 
opposes  any  attempt  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  violate  or  subvert  the  political  inde- 
pendence, territorial  integrity,  or  non- 
alined  status  of  Yugoslavia. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  May  6  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  This 
thoughtful  analysis  by  David  K.  Willis 
examines  the  methods  beyond  military 
force  which  are  available  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  undermining  the  independence 
of  Yugoslavia. 

The  article  follows: 
Ttjgoslavta  Wn-HouT  Trro  Tempts  Huncrt 
Sovirr  Beak 

(By  David  K.  Willis) 

Moscow— Tied  down  with  troops  In  Af- 
ghanistan, worried  about  Iran,  and  uncer- 
tain about  President  Carter,  the  Kremlin 
Is  unlikely  to  launch  any  military  activity 
against  post-Tito  Yugoslavia  any  time  soon. 

But  Western  experts  In  Moscow  believe 
the  Soviet  Union  might  well  begin  exerting 
long-range  economic  pressure  on  Belgrade 
In  an  effort  to  widen  Soviet  Influence  Inside 
Yugoslavia. 

Experts  also  think  the  Soviets  will  have  a 
freer  hand  Inside  the  nonallgned  movement 
now  that  Tito's  Immense  personal  prestige 
and  authority  are  gone. 

It  was  Tito  who  stood  up  against  the  argu- 
ment of  Cuba.  Vietnam.  Ethiopia,  and  others 
that  Moscow  Is  the  "natural  ally"  of  the 
nonaUgned  movement^moet  recently  at  the 
Havana  nonallgned  summit   meeting. 

While  predicting  future  Soviet  behavior 
Is  risky  at  best,  the  consensus  here  is  that 
the  Soviets  have  much  to  lose  by  even  hint- 
ing  at    military   action   against   Belgrade. 

To  the  Soviets  the  temptation  Is  as  mouth- 
watering as  ever :  access  to  the  Adriatic  Sea 
new  pressure  on  NATO  members  Greece  and 
Turkey  as  well  as  on  Western  Europe  and 
an  end  to  the  aggravating  Tito-style  of  In- 
dependence m  what  Stalin  considered  his 
own  backyard. 

But  the  US  and  Western  Europe  are  al- 
ready alarmed  at  Soviet  missile  and  conven- 
tional-strength buildups.  They  are  raising 
defense  budgets  accordingly.  Medium-ranee 
missiles  are  to  be  Installed  In  NATO  coun- 
tries within  three  years. 

The  West  Is  watching  intently  to  see  if 
the  Soviets  gain  any  significant  leverage 
inside  Iran.  (Moscow  has  some  115.000  troops 
committed  to  nearby  Afghanistan.) 

To  move  troops  toward  Yugoslavia  would 
mean  rUklng  the  loss  of  Soviet  propaganda 
positions  In  Europe.  Since  Romania  would 
not  permit  Soviet  troops  to  cross  Its  terri- 
tory  they  would  have  to  be  moved  via  the 

fi  ,P^  *"'*  Bulgaria,  or  nori^ward 
through  Hungary. 

It  would  find  Yugoslavia's  22  million  peo- 

^l\f^^^  *'*"***  "y  *^«  So'»«  invasion 
or  Afghanistan,  ready  to  flght  as  the  parti- 
alis did  against  the  Nazis  In  Worid  War  II 
The  Yugoslavs  call  it  the  Total  People 
Defense  Force. 

Tugortavla  maintains  Its  entire  260  OOO- 
man  armed  forces  on  its  own  territory  Re- 
servists   number    about   500.000.    No    match 

[°70^L^^  "',*'''  *''■  '330  planes  versus 
1.70O  Soviet  aircraft  In  Eastern  Europe)  the 
Yugoslav  t«:tlc  would  be  to  delay  an  In- 
vasion long  enough  to  allow  the  reserves  to 
wm^and   take   to  the  mountains  south   of 

s^^r!>?J*'  "*  ^^^^  Bulgarian  allies  to 
step  up  pressure  on  the  Macedonian  popu- 
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latlon  In  southern  Yugoslavia.  In  that  way, 
they  could  exploit  nationalistic  divisions 
and  split  the  Yugoslav  union  apart. 

Also  likely,  in  the  short  term.  Is  economic 
pressure. 

Yugoslavia  has  only  observer  status  with 
the  East  European  economic  bloc  known 
as  Comecon.  Comecon  members  buy  Soviet 
oil  at  less  than  the  current  price  of  the 
Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coun- 
tries Belgrade  pays  the  full  OPEC  amount — 
and  Imports  about  one-third  of  Its  oil  from 
Moscow. 

Already  Yugoslavia  sells  41  percent  of  Its 
exports  to  the  Eastbloc.  It  has  a  foreign 
debt  of  about  $13  billion.  And  planners  are 
believed  anxious  to  reduce  last  year's  record 
$3.3  billion  balance-of-payments  deficit  by 
cutting  exports  6  percent  this  year. 

One  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  pay  lower 
Soviet  prices  for  oil,  and  spend  less  money 
for  Western  Imports  and  more  for  cheaper 
Eastern  Imports. 

Some  analysts  here  believe  the  Soviet's 
best  choice  Is  to  expand  credits  for  East 
European  power  planU  and  steel  mills.  They 
point  out  that  although  the  Yugoslavs  do 
buy  much  Soviet  oil.  they  have  Just  built  a 
new  oil  pipeline  from  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Other  analysts  believe  Moscow  holds  little 
economic  leverage  over  Belgrade,  since  most 
of  the  two-way  trade  Is  on  a  barter  basis 
and  the  Yugoslavs  run  a  manageable  deficit. 

Another  possibility  for  the  Soviets  would 
be  to  try  to  pry  Yugoslavia's  economically 
weathered  southern  provinces  (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina.  Kosovo  and  Montenegro)  away 
from  the  richer  northern  areas  (Slovenia 
and  Croatia) . 

Yugoslav  shipbuilding  exports  slumped 
last  year,  and  the  Soviets  could  offer  lucra- 
tive contracts. 

The  Soviets  have  cooperated  In  bulldtog 
coal-fired  power  plants  In  Yugoslavia  as  a 
way  of  using  Its  coal  reserves.  Diplomats 
who  have  lived  In  Belgrade  say  Yugoslavian 
planners  prefer  Western  technology  If  they 
can  get  It.  But  Inflation  and  other  pressures 
might  force  them  back  to  the  East  bloc  for 
more  Imports  and  technology  as  well. 

Meanwhile,  the  Soviets  are  on  notice  from 
President  Carter  that  any  Soviet  attack 
against  Belgrade  would  bring  a  Western  re- 
sponse. Mr.  Carter  promised  Feb.  13  to  con- 
sider military  aid  for  Yugoslavia.^ 


SUPPORT  FOR  WEICKER-HATFIELD 
AMENDMENT  ON  HOUSING  IN- 
DUSTRY AND  REAL  ESTATE 
MARKET 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
cosponsor  the  Weicker-Hatfield  amend- 
ment No.  1698,  which  will  effectively  and 
economically  address  the  collapse  of  the 
housing  industry  and  real  estate  market. 
I  implore  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
join  me  in  my  support  for  this  measure 
to  activate  a  viable  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram. 

When  mortgage  rates  went  through  the 
roof  this  winter,  dreams  of  homeowner- 
ship  were  relegated  to  the  cellar.  Even 
with  the  recent  decline  in  the  prime  in- 
terest rate,  only  the  wealthy  can  afford 
to  buy  a  new  home.  The  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program  will  provide  mortgages  at 
reduced  rates  and  once  again  make  it 
possible  for  people  of  normal  means  to 
finance  their  own  shelter. 

Reviving  those  dreams  is  important, 
but  this  amendment  represents  much 
more  than  a  convenience  for  home  buy- 
ers. It  is  the  difference  between  profit 
and    the   poorhouse   for   thousands   of 


builders  and  realtors;  it  is  the  difference 
between  a  pay  check  and  an  unemploy- 
ment check  for  thousands  of  people 
working  in  the  related  industries  of  lum- 
ber, construction  supplies  and  even  fur- 
niture, appliances,  and  other  household 
goods. 

The  statistics  portray  the  human  cost 
the  recession  has  already  extracted.  In 
New  Hampshire — one  of  the  Nation's 
fastest  growing  States — a  full  75  percent 
of  those  in  the  construction  business  have 
already  been  forced  out  of  their  jobs. 
Housing  starts  are  down  75  percent.  Na- 
tionwide, housing  starts  are  at  the  lowest 
they  have  been  since  1966 — they  are  al- 
ready 42  percent  below  the  level  of  a  year 
ago  and  are  far  lower  than  the  most  pes- 
simistic forecasters  had  predicted.  With 
the  loss  of  an  estimated  1  million  hous- 
ing starts  since  1978,  some  1.6  million 
jobs  have  been  lost,  along  with  $27.5  bil- 
lion in  wages  and  $7.5  bUlion  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  tax  revenue. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ask  for  this 
program  this  year  if  it  did  not  make  eco- 
nomic sense.  The  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  calls  Brooke- 
Cranston  a  "no-cost"  program  because 
the  income  realized  from  jobs  gained  and 
the  costs  saved  due  to  decreased  unem- 
ployment will  at  least  equal  the  net  cost 
of  the  program. 

The  program  is  not  a  free  lunch,  it  is 
an  investment.  Best  of  all,  it  is  anti-in- 
flationary. If  we  allow  the  construction 
market  to  stagnate  now,  too  few  homes 
will  be  built  to  meet  the  public's  demand 
once  the  mortgage  market  returns  to 
normal.  That  shortage  will  once  again 
force  the  price  of  homes  through  the 
roof. 

Activation  and  funding  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  will  prevent  that 
shortage  by  providing  mortgage  assist- 
ance for  single-family  home  and  multi- 
family  housing.  Under  the  program,  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion is  authorized  to  issue  commitments 
to  purchase  below-market  interest  rate 
private  mortgages,  which  in  turn  are 
sold  as  market  yield  instruments.  (The 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
difference  between  the  interest  rates  at 
purchase  and  at  sale.) 

The  Weicker-Hatfleld  amendment  pro- 
vides room  in  the  budget  for  activation 
and  funding  for  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program,  with  funds  to  be  released  on 
August  1,  1980  and  October  1,  1980.  Most 
of  those  funds  will  be  recaptured  by  the 
Government,  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
Drogram  over  the  next  6  years  will  be  far 
less  than  the  initial  outlay.  This  legisla- 
tion will  create  200,000  additional  hous- 
ing units,  and  400.000  additional  jobs. 
The  administration's  proposal  to  revise 
HUD'S  235  program  will  do  less  than 
half  that  job,  and  is  an  inadequate,  hol- 
low gesture. 

On  April  22,  the  Senate  overwhelming- 
ly endorsed  revisions  to  the  successful 
Brooke -Cranston  program  when  It  voted 
89  to  5  for  Senate  bill  2177,  which  I 
cosponsored.  It  is  now  time  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  this  essential  step  toward  the 
immediate  implemention  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  urge  you  to  support  amendment 
1698.* 
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MORTGAGE  REVENUE  BONDS 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  joining 
others  in  cosponsoring  S.  2064  which 
would  provide  that  interest  on  certain 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  would  be  exempt 
from  Federal  income  tax.  What  this  bill 
reaUy  does  is  to  lift  the  cloud  on  tax- 
exempt  housing  bonds  which  has  existed 
since  the  introduction  of  H.R.  5741  in 
the  House.  That  House  bill  severely  re- 
stricts the  use  of  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
financing  single-family  residential  mort- 
gages and  has  caused  great  harm  to  the 
housing  industry. 

The  bill  which  passed  the  House  bsisi- 
cally  cuts  off  all  tax-exempt  financing 
after  2  years.  It  limits  to  $150  million  the 
amounts  of  tax-exempt  bonds  which  can 
be  issued  by  each  State  which  did  not 
take  action  before  April  24, 1979.  Indiana 
is  a  State  whose  State  housing  agency 
was  set  up  early  in  1979  before  the  cut- 
off date  in  the  House  bill.  However,  the 
cutoff  date  now  prevents  issuance  of 
more  than  $150  million  because  the 
Indiana  State  Housing  Agency  has  been 
under  cloud  of  a  law  suit  which  prevents 
Issuance  of  bonds  until  the  Indiana 
supreme  court  upheld  its  constitution- 
ality earlier  this  month. 

The  bill  which  I  am  cosponsoring  con- 
tains none  of  these  hinderances  and  in- 
justices, but  it  does  target  the  housing  to 
low-  and  middle-income  families.  Under 
our  bill,  tax-exempt  status  would  be  pro- 
vided for  bonds  issued  by  a  State  housing 
authority.  The  law  passed  by  the  Indiana 
General  Assembly  directs  the  proceeds 
of  State  housing  agency  bonds  toward 
persons  and  families  of  low  and  moderate 
income. 

Under  our  bill,  tax-exempt  status 
would  also  be  provided  for  bonds  issued 
by  a  qualified  local  housing  agency  for 
r.amllies  with  incomes  that  do  not  exceed 
120  percent  of  the  median  family  income 
if  over  half  of  the  proceeds  are  available 
to  families  whose  income  does  not  exceed 
the  area  median  income.  PinaUy,  exempt 
status  would  be  given  to  bonds  which  are 
used  in  connection  with  housing  assist- 
ance, redevelopment,  or  revitalization 
programs  with  respect  to  whioh  a  con- 
tribution IS  made  from  a  Federal  grant 
equal  to  at  least  5  percent  of  the  single 
family  housing  proceeds  from  the  bonds 

The  bill  I  am  sponsoring  has  no  2-year 
cutoff.  It  is  a  continuing  program.  It 
aoes  not  have  transition  rules  which  ex- 
clude the  State  of  Indiana.  It  does  not 
have  a  $150  million  limit  for  those  that 
ao  not  qualify  under  transition  rules  It 
IS  a  broad-based,  equitable  program  di- 

',f^Ltf /°'^-^'"'l^°'^-  *"^  middle-income 
single  family  housmg. 

h»^^  5  i™^  ^^^"  housing  starts  are 
headed  downward  toward  only  1  million 
this  year.  I  think  there  is  a  special  need 
to  encourage,  rather  than  discourage  the 
K^L°l  tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  to  stimulate  the  housing  industry 
Lu  P^^^cularly  imperative  that  any 
hmitations  on  the  amount  of  tax  exempt 
bond  authority  be  removed  while  housing 
starts  remain  below  an  average  of  16 

E°e"    ^*^u^^    P^''    y^^'"'    Tax-exempt 
bonds  may  have  a  special  rx>le  to  play  in 
providing    protection    against    cyclical 
drops  in  the  level  of  housing  starte 
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I  would  like  to  see  this  bill  move.  The 
homebuilders  in  my  State  believe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  quickest  ways  action 
can  be  taken  to  help  the  housing  indus- 
try. Although  not  perfect,  this  bill  offers 
a  clear  alternative  to  the  restrictive  ap- 
proach taken  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. By  joining  in  cosponsoring  of 
this  bill,  I  hope  to  encourage  speedy  ac- 
tion on  it.* 


THE  TRINITY  SQUARE  REPERTORY 
COMPANY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct pleasure  for  me  to  note  the  open- 
ing at  the  Kennedy  Center  of  Rhode 
Island's  Trinity  Square  Repertory  Co. 
This  fine  theater  company,  certainly  one 
of  the  leading  regional  repertory  compa- 
nies in  the  country,  will  begin  an  engage- 
ment on  May  14  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  and  run 
through  June  7. 

The  company  will  present  "Sea  Marks" 
by  playwright  and  author  Gardner  Mc- 
Kay. It  will  feature  veteran  Trinity  per- 
formers. Timothy  Crowe  and  Mina 
Manente.  as  an  Irish  fisherman  and  a 
Welsh  woman  who  correspond  and  ulti- 
mately fall  in  love.  It  is  a  touching  and 
poetic  love  story  which  has  been  delight- 
ing Rhode  Island  audiences  since  it 
opened  earlier  this  year  at  the  Lederer 
Theater,  Trinity's  home  in  downtown 
Providence. 

Over  the  past  16  years.  Trinity  Square 
Repertory  Co.,  under  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  its  founder  and  continuing  ar- 
tistic director  Adrian  Hall,  has  offered 
professional  theater  of  the  highest  qual- 
ity to  the  people  of  my  home  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  I  am  also  proud  that  we 
in  Rhode  Island  have  been  able  to  share 
Trinity's  exceptional  talents  and  out- 
standing achievements  through  its  visits 
to  cities  such  as  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati.  Boston,  Phoenix,  and  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Trinity  is  a  professional  theater  of 
considerable  national  stature  and  signif- 
icant accomplishment,  and  we  are  in- 
deed fortunate  to  have  them  at  the 
Eisenhower  Theater.* 


WORLDWIDE    STATUS    OF    WOMEN 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  former 
Secretary  Cyrus  Vance  sent  an  import- 
ant message  to  all  U.S.  posts  overseas 
on  April  1  which  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  Senate  colleagues.  His  message 
summarizes  reports  he  received  from 
American  Embassies  around  the  world 
on  ways  in  which  the  United  States  could 
be  more  effective  in  improving  the  sta- 
tus and  rights  of  women  worldwide. 

Secretary  Vance  had  a  professional 
and  personal  commitment  to  furthering 
women's  rights.  He  was  the  only  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  receive  the  Women's 
Action  Organization  award  for  his  ef- 
forts. His  longsighted  view  and  his  pur- 
poseful actions  as  Secretary  will  be  one 
of  the  many  reasons  we  will  miss  him. 
We  know  that  Secretary  Muskie  also  has 
a  deep  commitment  to  equal  rights  for 
women  and  we  can  count  on  him  to  con- 
tinue Secretary  Vance's  efforts  and  de- 


velop new  initiatives  during  his  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  State. 

I  ask  that  the  April  1,  1980,  message 
from  former  Secretary  Vance  to  all 
American  posts  overseas  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  message  follows : 
WoRLDwroE  Status  and  Rights  or  WoiczM — 
Message  From  SEOXTAaT  Vance 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  response  of  posts 
to  Joint  CIRTEL  SUte/AID/ICA  Peace  Corps 
138588  on  ways  to  advance  the  status  of 
women  as  an  Integral  element  of  U.S  For- 
eign Policy.  Nearly  90  percent  of  posts  re- 
sponded with  thoughtful  and  valuable  pro- 
posals which  we  have  sximmarlzed  below. 

Posts  submitted  some  150  examples  of  ways 
they  have  already  found  to  encourage  host 
countries  to  recognize  the  rights  and  ad- 
vance the  status  of  women.  These  examples 
are  particularly  useful  and  timely  In  view 
of  the  second  World  Conference  on  the  Dec- 
ade for  Women,  scheduled  for  July  1980 
In  Copenhagen,  to  which  each  U.N.  member 
nation  will  send  a  delegation  to  present  Its 
own  national  agenda  The  preparations  for 
the  Conference  now  underway  In  each  coun- 
try offer  us  an  opportunity  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  the  local  status  of  women 

I  recognize  that  what  we  do  In  the  United 
States  Is  crucial  to  what  we  can  do  or  ad- 
vocate abroad.  I  also  recognize  that  the 
status  of  women  Is  a  highly  sensitive  Issue 
In  many  countries.  I^irthermore.  there  may 
arise  or  now  exist  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, such  as  marked  political  Instability 
or  antl-U.S  sentiment,  when  an  active  pur- 
suit of  enhanced  women's  rights  by  the 
country  team  Is  not  appropriate. 

Recognizing  these  limits,  there  Is  still  a 
wide  range  of  opportunities  for  discussion, 
action  and  country  team  planning.  I  look  to 
you  to  assiu-e  personally  that  your  staff  and 
relevant  members  of  your  mission  consider 
these  proposals  In  Etabassy  activities  and  In 
preparing  country  programs. 

A  Summary  of  general  conclusions  of  post 
responses. 

1.  In  most  countries  there  has  been  at  least 
modest  and.  for  some,  considerable  progress 
over  the  last  decade  In  advancing  the  rights 
and  status  of  women.  These  rights  are  now 
widely  recognized  under  law  and  by  Inter- 
nationally approved  instruments.  More 
women  are  being  educated  and  are  coming 
to  occupy  more  positions  of  influence,  espe- 
cially in  the  professions  and  Government. 
New  Government  (or  private)  machinery  has 
been  established  in  many  countries  to  ad- 
dress women's  interests  and  responsibUltles 

2.  However,  the  Implementation  and  en- 
forcement of  laws  extending  human  rights 
to  women  are  generally  lax.  In  many  coun- 
tries, the  laws  themselves  fall  to  provide 
women  with  equal  civil,  political  and  eco- 
nomic rights,  such  as  those  involving  prop- 
erty, divorce,  and  inheritance.  Inequitable 
rates  of  pay  for  the  same  work  are  universal, 
even  In  highly  developed  countries.  Women 
everywhere  predominate  in  menial  or  lower 
status  Jobs.  Women  are  generally  underrep- 
resented  In  such  powerful  bodies  as  labor 
organizations,  as  well  as  cabinets,  parlia- 
ments, national  councils,  the  higher  courts 
and  large  business.  Even  in  highly  modern- 
ized Western  countries,  traditions  of  male 
dominance  persist.  Rural  conservatism  and 
even  conservatism  of  the  women  themselves 
In  many  countries  perpetuate  unjust  condi- 
tions and  make  progress  painfully  slow. 
These  attitudes  are  not  easily  eradicated,  yet 
forces  for  change  are  rep>orted  at  work  al- 
most everywhere. 

3.  The  process  of  modernization,  however, 
often  affects  women  in  adverse  ways.  In 
many  LDC's  women — particularly  the  low- 
income  and  rural  women — are  the  primary 
victims  of  pervasive  unemployment,  urban 
migration,    rapidly    advancing    technology. 
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overpopulation,  and  the  widening  gap  be-  women  leaders  to  Embassy  functions  "for 
tween  the  educated  and  the  Illiterate  poor,  serious  discussions,"  not  merely  for  social 
Afl  Embassy  Ankara  writes,    'Pressures  asso-     occasions   (Embassy  Brussels). 


5.  Encourage  and  where  feasible  plan  for 
arranging  women's  access  to  credit  through 
cooperatives  or  otherwise,  especially  women 
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WUliam  M.  Fay.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  tax  court. 
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overpopulation,  and  the  widening  gap  be- 
tween the  educated  and  the  Illiterate  poor. 
Aa  Embassy  Ankara  writes,  Pressures  asso- 
ciated with  the  rapid  shift  to  urban  society 
have  been  especially  acute  for  rural  women 
.  .  .  while  the  rise  of  urban  middle-  and 
upper-class  wom.en  has  maslced  their  prob- 
lems." The  consensus  is  that  it  will  take  the 
constant.  Informed  attention  and  support 
of  hoet  governments  and  citizens,  or  inter- 
national and  private  organizations,  to  insure 
that  women  share  equally  in  the  benefits  and 
not  Just  the  burdens  of  development  and 
modernization. 

4.  A  significant  number  of  U.S.  Mlsslonsi 
have  made  sustained  efforts  to  advance 
women's  status.  Otir  Joint  CTRTEL  has 
strengthened  their  positions  and  has  sparked. 
renewed  interest  in.  and  generally  advanced 
the  concept  of.  equality  for  women  As  pre- 
sented here,  the  number  and  quality  of 
examples  of  success  from  poets  and  post  pro- 
posals for  U.S.  action  should  reinforce  work 
underway  and  stimulate  new  efforts.  We  ex- 
pect and  hope  that  many  of  these  Initiatives 
will  become  standard  practice  and  a  founda- 
tion for  policy  in  missions  generally. 

5.  The  following  proposals  and  examples 
for  Kmbassy  action  can  be  applied,  without 
additional  funding,  by  moet  p)osts,  wherever 
located  (Section  B).  Additional  proposals  for 
developing  countries  are  detailed  separately 
( Section  C ) . 

B.  Embassy  examples/ propoeals  for  dip- 
lomatic ways  to  encourage  hoet  countries  to 
advance  the  status  of  women. 

1.  Put  "our  own  hou.se  In  order  "  specifically. 
put  more  women  officers  In  visible,  respon- 
sible positions  at  US.  embassies  .As  Embassy 
Abidjan  notes:  "We  must  first  demonstrate 
that  we  have  confidence  In  our  own  women 
officer  When  host  countries  see  a  higher  per- 
centage of  women  In  decision-making  poel- 
tlons  in  our  embassies  abroad  not  only  are 
they  likely  to  Imitate  us.  but  we  ourselves 
win  stand  on  <!tron2er  ero'nd  In  our  advocacy 
of  women's  rights."  Poets  widely  acknowl- 
edge the  positive  effect  of  US.  women  In 
senior  poeltlons.  As  a  Near  Eastern  embassy 
reports.  "We  are  a  public  demonstration  of 
the  equality  of  women,  having  for  years  past 
had  women  as  diplomatic  officers  on  our  staff 
in  a  part  of  the  world  where  women  are  un- 
thinkable as  diplomats." 

2.  Show  the  U.S.  commitment  to  human 
rights  and  equality  of  opportunity  by  in- 
creasing the  number  and  responsibility  of 
women  nationals  hired  locally  According  to 
Embassy  Abu  Dhabi:  "Asslfrnment  of  women 
officers,  as  well  eis  secretaries,  and  employ- 
ment of  Arab  and  non-Arab  third-country 
wcanen  nationals  In  the  Embassy  are  more 
obvious  examples  of  US  use  of  women 
power." 

3.  Assure  that  the  Embassy  Is  at  all  times 
In  contact  with  the  host  country's  fa^ 
women  leaders,  (b)  government-established 
bureaus  directorates  of  women's  affairs,  (c) 
appropriate  women's  organizations.  A  sig- 
nificant number  of  embassies  report  desig- 
nation of  a  special  "Women's  Affairs  Offi- 
cer." Prom  Bonn,  the  Ambassador  writes. 
"I  have  specifically  asked  a  member  of  my 
personal  staff  to  follow  and  report  on  issues 
of  Importance  to  women  as  they  develop 
here  .  .  .  and  instructed  my  staff  to  express 
strong  U.S.  support  for  the  significant  steps 
taken  by  the  German  Government  In  recent 
years  to  Improve  the  status  of  women." 

4.  Reassess  Embassy's  own  attitudes 
toward  women  nationals  (a)  by  reviewing 
Embassy's  contact  list  carefully  "to  make 
sure  our  unconscious  biases  or  an  assump- 
tion of  local  biases  hasn't  led  us  to  leave 
out  possible  useful  contacts  because  they 
are  women"  (Embassy  Santiago);  (b)  by 
substituting  "working  dinners  and  lunch- 
eons for  men  and  women"  to  replace  "stag" 
functions  where  these  are  still  practiced 
(Embassy  Pretoria):   and   (c)    inviting  local 


women  leaders  to  Embassy  functions  "for 
serious  discussions."  not  merely  for  social 
occasions   (Embassy  Brussels). 

5.  Arrange  more  exchanges  between  U.S. 
and  host  country  women  individually  and 
in  groufjs.  emphasizing  the  selection  (a)  of 
more  women  IVS  (international  visitors); 
(b)  of  more  "top  "  U.S.  women  as  "American 
participants"  to  come  to  speak  on  U.S  politi- 
cal, social  and  cultural  Issues  to  mixed,  re- 
peat, mixed  audiences  at  universities,  unions 
and  at  Embassy  luncheons  dinners. 

6.  Encourage  greater  exchange  of  infor- 
mation on  women  and  on  women's  Issues  In 
all  posts  by:  (a)  having  standard  Embassy 
reporting  include  data  on  the  local  situa- 
tion of  women  -ind  their  material  contribu- 
tion to  host  countries'  basic  needs  and  ONP: 
(b)  having  the  Ambassador  take  the  lead 
Ui  using  interviews  speeches  and  articles 
to  discuss  U.S.  women's  status;  (c)  dissemi- 
nating information  on  U.S.  women  through 
more  USIA  exhibits,  seminars  and  enlarged 
library  collections  on  women,  including  ma- 
terial on  women's  civil  political/economic 
rights,  population  control,  child  care.  legal 
reforms,  etc.,  and  (d)  stimulating  cross- 
cultural  support  by  putting  host  coxintry 
women's  organizations  In  touch  with  U.S. 
organizations,  public  and  private  institu- 
tions, and  individuals  concerned  with  the 
advancement  of  women. 

c.  Specific  Embassy  recommendations  for 
developing  countries. 

1.  Encourage  host  countries  to  arrange 
more  training  for  women.  Use  all  possible 
means — AID.  USICA.  Peace  Corps,  local  and 
foreign  PVOs.  U.N.  or  third-country  agencies, 
private  foundations.  Lack  of  training  con- 
tinues as  the  predominant  fsictor  In  women's 
continued  low  status.  Sp)eclfically  (ai  expand 
training  programs  to  non-tradltlonal  areas. 
Including  administration,  law,  labor,  coop- 
erative management;  (b)  make  a  major 
effort  to  see  that  women  farm  workers  are 
included  in  all  training  In  agricultural 
extension  and  In  new  technologies  and 
processes;  (C)  to  offset  the  frequent  practice 
of  training  already  advantaged  women, 
encourage  more  non-formal  training  of  low- 
income  rural  and  urban  women  In  income- 
producing  skills. 

2.  Support/encourage  local  governments' 
collection  of  statistical  data  on  women — 
Income,  migration,  employment  unemploy- 
ment, family  patterns — for  use  In  planning 
development  projects  and  in  Embtissy  eco- 
nomic reports.  Many  LDC  posts  advise  that 
lacking  such  data,  country  and  US.  planners 
can  make  serious  mistakes  In  program  design 
and  allocation  of  priorities. 

3.  Support/encourage  surveys  of  women's 
contribution  to  national  food  production 
(Embaj-sy  Bamako)  Estimates  Indicate  that 
70  percent  to  over  90  percent  of  rural 
women  In  most  Third  World  countries 
engage  In  agriculture.  However,  few  objective 
factual  assessments  exist  of  women's  mate- 
rial contribution  to  the  host  country's  total 
food  supplies  and  ONP.  Sharper  studies 
would  "raise  the  level  of  general  awareness 
that  many  projects  and  techniques  designed 
to  Increase  agriculture  production  are  based 
on  the  false  premise  that  men  do  most 
of  the  agricultural  work;  and  encourage 
rural  development  Innovations  designed  to 
be  Implemented  by  women"  (Embassy 
Brazzaville) . 

4.  In  planning  development  projects.  Iden- 
tify felt  needs  especially  of  rural  women — 
a  "rule  too  often  neglected  (Embassy  Dja- 
karta). Embassy  Bamako  reports  that  per- 
haps the  greatest  needs  Include  better  access 
to  wells,  pumps,  potable  water,  carts  to  carry 
water.  Hauling  water,  often  exclusively 
"women's  work.  "  may  alone  take  two  to  four 
hours  per  day  Embassy  Accra  concurs:  "The 
most  important  single  (U.S.)  step  could  be 
providing  piped  water  or  wells  for  each 
community." 


5.  Encourage  and  where  feasible  plan  for 
arranging  women's  access  to  credit  through 
cooperatives  or  otherwise,  especially  women 
farm  workers,  market  women  and  artisans  In 
handcrafts. 

6.  Use  more  effectively — and  expand — Am- 
bassadors' self-help  funds.  These  discre- 
tionary funds,  now  available  to  Ambassadors 
posted  in  developing  countries,  have  ''excep- 
tional potential."  Involve  "minimal  paper 
work,  and  (produce)  speedy  action"  on  self- 
help  projects.  Embassy  Dakar  urges  that 
these  funds  be  "constructively  expanded 
and  supplemented  with  additional  funding 
especially  earmarked  for  small  projects  of 
Immediate  impact  on  enhancing  the  status 
of  women." 

7.  Encourage  funding  of  more  self-help  or 
projects  by  local  and  foreign  PVOs.  private 
foundations.  U.N.  agencies,  especially  where 
host  country  may  be  sensitive  to  U.S.  fund- 
ing. Teaching  income-earning  skills  is  re- 
peatedly stressed  as  a  priority  for  self-help 
projects  for  both  urban  and  rural  low-In- 
come women. 

8.  Encourage  involvement  of  more  women 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  in  design  of  develop- 
ment projects. 

9.  Use  all  available  assistance  programs  of 
U.S.  Government  Examples:  use  PL  480 
funds  for  self-help  projects;  channel  more 
Food  for  Peace  to  maternity  child  care 
centers. 

10.  Help  call  attention  to  possible  negative 
aspects  of  some  "modernization  "  develop- 
ment programs;  e.g..  Embassy  Banjul  is  at- 
tempting to  help  Its  own  and  host  country 
officials  "understand  the  social  conse- 
quences" of  a  new  river  development  project 
which  will  soon  open  vast,  new  areas  to  rice 
cultivation,  which  is  traditionally  women's 
work  The  Embassy  asks:  "Will  men  assist 
women  In  the  larger  rice  fields,  or  will  al- 
ready overburdened  women  cultivators  sim- 
ply face  a  much  heavier  burden?"  '"What  will 
be  the  effects  on  social,  family  structure?" 

These  thoughtful  proposals  5how  that 
many  embassies  have  developed  a  variety  of 
diplomatic  and  practical  strategies  for  en- 
couraging the  advancement  of  women.  Al- 
though the  major  responsibility  rests  ulti- 
mately in  Washington,  where  coordination 
with  USICA,  Peace  Corps  and  AID  Is  already 
underway,  embassies  and  other  posts  clearly 
have  a  role  to  play.  The  issue  of  women's 
rights  and  status  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
human  rights  equation.  As  such.  It  Is  Integral 
to  US  foreign  policy.  The  Copenhagen  Con- 
ference lends  new  urgency  and  relevance  to 
the  U.S.  role.« 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  PreMdent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  708. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not  object, 
that  item  is  cleared  on  our  calendar  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  its  present  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FEDERAL  LAND  POLICY  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <S.  22091  to  amend  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  beginning  with 
line  4,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  Federal 
personnel  or  appropriate  local  officials  to 
carry  out  his  law  enforcement  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  the  public  lantls  and  their 
resources.  Except  as  provided  in  this  para- 
graph such  designated  personnel  shall  receive 
the  training  and  have  the  responsibilities 
and  authority  provided  for  in  paragraph  (1 ) 
of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  may  also 
grant  enforcement  responsibilities  for  any 
Federal  laws  or  regulations  relating  to  the 
public  lands  or  their  resources  to  Federal 
personnel  or  appropriate  local  officials  who 
are  not  and  will  not  be  authorized  to  carry 
firearms.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
training  to  be  received  by.  the  equipment 
requirements  for,  and  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  such  persons  with  limited  en- 
forcement authority.". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
303(a)  of  the  Federal  Land  Pollcv  and  Man- 
agement Act  (43  use.  1733)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  sentence  after  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence:  "Any  person  who 
violates  any  such  regulation  which  Is  law- 
fully Issued  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined  no 
more  than  $500  or  Imprisoned  no  more  than 
six  months,  or  both.". 

Sec.  2  Paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  303  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  Federal 
personnel  or  appropriate  local  officials  to 
carry  out  his  law  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties with  respect  to  the  public  lands  and  their 
re.sources.  Except  as  provided  In  this  para- 
graph such  designated  personnel  shall  re- 
ceive the  training  and  have  the  responsibili- 
ties and  authority  provided  for  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  may 
also  grant  enforcement  responsibilities  for 
any  Federal  laws  or  regulations  relating  to 
the  public  lands  or  their  resources  to  Federal 
personnel  or  appropriate  local  officials  who 
are  not  and  will  not  be  authorized  to  carry 
firearms.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  the 
training  to  be  received  by.  the  equipment 
requirements  for.  and  the  procedures  to  be 
followed  by  such  persons  with  limited  en- 
forcement authority.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  section  303  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bin  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


USE  OF  CERTIFIED  MAIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  5673  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  will  be  dis- 
charged and  the  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HR.  6673)  to  authorize  the  use 
of  certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or 
service  of  matter  which,  if  mailed,  is  re- 
quired by  certain  Federal  laws  to  be  trans- 
mitted or  served  by  registered  mail,  and  for 
other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5674'  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Calendar  Order  No.  724.  S.  2101.  now  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nominations  on  page  1  of  the  calendar 
under  the  Judiciary  and  that  on  page  2. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nominations  under  National  Coun- 
cil on  Education  Research,  continuing 
throughout  page  3. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  once 
again,  the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  all  of 
the  nominations  identified  by  him  are 
cleared  for  consideration  and  confirma- 
tion on  our  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  IVIr.  President, 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows : 
The  Judiciary 

C.  Moxley  Featherston  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  tax  court. 


WUllam  M.  Fay,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 

Judge  of  the  U.S.  tax  court. 

Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  tax  court. 

National  Council  on  Educational  Rcsearcr 
Helen  S.  Astln.  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research. 

To  Be  Ambassaoob 

George  M  Seignious  II.  of  South  Carolina. 
to  be  ambassador. 

U.S.  Arms  Contbol  and  Disarmakknt 

ACENCT 

George  M.  Seignious  II,  of  South  Carolina. 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  aad 
Disarmament  agency. 

David  Marlon  Cllnard,  of  "Virginia,  to  be 
Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  John  New- 
house,  resigned. 

National  CouNcn,  on  The  Asts 
James  E.  Bamett.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts. 

Steven  A  Mlnter.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Thomas  Kendall  Mlnter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. 

P.  James  Rutherford,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cational Research  and  Improvement.  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Albert  H.  Bowker.  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Education. 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secretabt's 
Desk  in  the  Coast  Guard  and  National 
Oceanic    and    Atmospheric    Administra- 
tion 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
J.  Tlrrell,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Bruce  D.  Weyermann,  to  be  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  26,  1980. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
K.  Arnold,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Bruce  C.  Skinner,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  2,  1980. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nominations  beginning  Richard 
H.  AUbrltton,  to  be  captain,  and  ending 
John  W.  Humphrey.  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  24,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  thai  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmations of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISL.'^TIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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May  7,  1980 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  give  me  his  attention  for 
just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  now  almost  11 
o'clock.  We  are  convening  at  9  in  the 
morning.  According  to  a  count  on  this 
side  of  amendments  yet  to  be  disposed  of, 
there  are  some  18.  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  on  the  majority  side  as  well.  May  I 
mquire,  is  it  the  majority  leader's  inten- 
tion to  try  to  finish  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  on  tomorrow? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr, 
President.  The  manager  of  the  resolution 
<Mr.  HoLLiNGS"  and  the  ranking  member 
'Mr.  Bellmoni  both  feel  that  it  is  very 
important  that  the  resolution  be  com- 
pleted on  tomorrow  because  the  confer- 
ence between  the  two  Houses  needs  to  be- 
gin work  on  the  resolution.  The  supple- 
mentals  are  backed  up  behind  the  resolu- 
tion. There  are  other  bills  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  against  which  points  of  order 
might  be  made  prior  to  the  final  action 
on  that  resolution. 

Finally.  Senators  are  concerned  that 
if  the  resolution  should  go  over  until 
Monday,  there  would  be  many  more 
amendments,   possibly,  by   that  time. 

Mr,  BAKER  Mr  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

It  would  appear  to  me  then  that  we 
are  in  store  for  a  long  session  on  to- 
morrow, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes.  I  hope 
Senators  would  be  willing  to  reduce  the 
time  on  their  amendments  tomorrow, 
and  I  would  urge  we  do  what  we  can  to 
persuade  them  to  do  that, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  once 
again  thank  the  majority  leader  I  would 
point  out  that  four  Senators,  I  believe, 
on  our  side  have  already  agreed  to  ab- 
breviated times  for  the  consideration  of 
their  amendments,  and  we  will  endeavor 
to  pursue  that  further  in  the  morning. 

But  I  think  Members  on  this  side,  at 
least,  who  read  the  Record  in  the  morn- 
ing should  be  on  notice  that  18  amend- 
ments remain  on  this  side  and  some 
number,  no  doubt,  remain  on  the  major- 
ity side,  and,  even  with  shortened  times 
for  consideration,  that  we  are  liable  to 
run  late  tomorrow  evening. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Very  late.  yes. 

I  am  glad  the  minority  leader  has 
made  this  observation  because  I  think  it 
is  important  that  Senators  realize  we 
will  be  very  late  tomorrow  evening,  and 
all  the  more  necessary  and  desirable  that 
Senators  be  willing  to  cut  the  time  on 
their  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9   A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  shake  hands 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
at  4  minutes  until  11  o'clock  p.m..  and 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
10:57  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  May  8,  1980.  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  7.   1980: 

National  Consumers  Cooperative  Bank 
Alexis  Herman,  Director  of  the  Women's 
Bureau.  Department  of  Labor,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Consumer  Cooperative  Bank  for  a  term  of 
3  years  (new  position). 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed   by 
the  Senate  May  7, 1980: 

Department  of  State 

Bklmund  Sixtus  Muskle.  of  Maine,   to  be 
Secretary  of  State. 

National  Council  on  Educattonal  Research 
Helen  S.  Astln.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research  for  a  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982, 

Ambassador 
George  M.  Selgnlous  II,  of  South  Carolina, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  ten- 
ure of  his  service  as  U.S.  delegation  member 
at  large  to  such  arms  control  negotiations 
as  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  may  designate. 


U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

George  M.  Selgnlous  II.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  US.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  .^gency. 

David  Marlon  CUnard,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Director  of  the  US  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 

National   Council    on    the    Arts 

The  following-named  person  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  foi 
the  remainder  of  a  term  expiring  September 
3.  1980: 

James  E.  Barnett.  of  Georgia. 

Department  of  Education 

Steven  A.  Minter.  of  Ohio,  to  be  Under 
Secretary  of  Education. 

Thomas  Kendall  Minter,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

P  James  Rutherford,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  te  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional Resaarch  and  Improvement,  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Albert  H.  Bowker,  of  California,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion, Djpartment  of  Education. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciart 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  judges 
of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  terms  expiring  15 
years  after  they  talce  office: 

C.  Moxley  Featherston,  of  Virginia. 

William  M.  Fay,  of  Pennsylvania, 

Charles  R.  Simpson,  of  Illinois. 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
J.  Tirrell.  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Bruce  D.  Weyermann,  to  be  commander, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  March  26,  1980. 

Coast  Guard  nominations  beginning  David 
K.  Arnold,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Bruce  C,  Skinner,  to  be  captain, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  2,  1980. 

National   Oceanic   and   Atmospheric 
Administration 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istrition  nominations  beginning  Richard  H. 
AUbritton,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  John 
W,  Humphrey.  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  24,   1980, 
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AMERICAN  FISHERIES 
PROMOTION  ACT 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee soon  will  report  to  the  House  H.R. 
7039,  the  American  Fisheries  Promo- 
tion Act.  I  want  to  taJte  a  few  moments 
to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  comprehensive  legislation 
in  reviving  our  drowning  fishing  indus- 
try. This  is  an  industry  that  has  been 
ignored  too  long— ignored  for  what  it 
has  been,  ignored  for  what  it  is,  and  ig- 
nored for  what  it  can  be. 

The  fishing  industry  has  always 
been  important  to  America,  providing 
valuable  foodstuff  and  other  products. 
Today,  the  fishing  industry  represents 
the  hub  of  commerce  in  rural  areas  on 
our  Nation's  vast  coastline.  In  addition 
to  providing  livelihoods,  fishing  sdso 
sustains  a  way  of  life  that  is  important 
for  America  to  preserve. 

Despite  its  important  role  today, 
fishing  could  be  and  should  be  making 
an  even  greater  contribution.  We  live 
in  a  world  where  people  are  starving 
by  the  millions.  Fish  could  help  feed 
those  people.  Even  in  our  own  back- 
yard, we  have  Americans  whose  diets 
are  dangerously  deficient.  To  them, 
fish  offer  a  source  of  life-enriching 
protein. 

The  need  to  promote  the  fishing  in- 
dustry is  obvious,  yet  we  have  dawdled 
in  stepping  forward  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary assistance  in  a  comprehensive 
manner. 

Our  neglect  and  our  cavalier  atti- 
tude toward  the  fishing  industry  have 
now  put  us  at  the  brink.  The  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry— particularly  the  seafood 
processing  segment— is  in  serious 
trouble. 

In  my  congressional  district  alone, 
four  or  five  processors  are  about  to 
sink.  One  already  has. 

New  England  Fish  Co.,  considered  in 
our  region  as  one  of  the  most  stable 
seafood  processors,  has  declared  bank- 
ruptcy and  closed  its  doors  on  oper- 
ations in  Oregon,  'Washington,  and 
Alaska. 

In  Oregon,  New  England  operated 
two  plants,  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
about  $1.8  million  and  supporting  50 
fishing  boats.  Both  plants  were  the 
major  employers  in  the  two  small 
coastal  cities  m  which  they  were  locat- 
ed. The  jobless  rate  in  those  two  com- 
munities is  grim.  Difficult  choices  face 
unemployed  workers,  many  of  whom 
have  done  nothing  else  in  their  life 


but  work  in  the  fishing  industry.  Some 
will  hire  on  elsewhere  with  other  pro- 
cessors. But  many  will  be  forced  to 
abandon  their  trade,  their  city,  and 
their  way  of  life. 

This  is  the  kind  of  economic  and 
social  devastation  we  are  facing.  The 
problem  is  this  kind  of  devastation 
does  not  merit  national  concern,  as 
the  plight  of  Chrysler  did.  The  truth 
is  this  kind  of  devastation  should 
worry  us  more  than  Chrysler. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  I  thought  the  bailout  of 
Chrysler  set  a  bad  precedent  of  prop- 
ping up  a  company  whose  products 
had  been  rejected  in  the  marketplace. 
That  is  not  the  problem  of  the  D.S. 
fishing  industry. 

The  fishing  industry  is  undercapi- 
talized, fragmented,  and  nonmarket 
oriented.  It  has  not  been  rejected  in 
the  marketplace— it  has  never  got  its 
product  to  the  marketplace. 

And  that  is  why  H.R.  7039,  the 
American  Fisheries  Promotion  Act,  is 
so  desperately  needed.  The  Oregon 
coast  does  not  want  a  bailout.  The 
coast  wants  a  chance. 

Since  coming  to  Congress,  I  have 
made  fisheries  development  a  major 
priority.  Two  of  my  legislative  propos- 
als are  mirrored  in  H.R.  7039's  provi- 
sions to  extend  the  Capital  Construc- 
tion Fund  and  Obligation  Loan  Guar- 
antees to  seafood  processing  facilities. 
Enactment  of  these  provisions  is  es- 
sential if  Congress  is  sincere  in  its 
desire  to  keep  U.S.  seafood  processors, 
both  small  and  large,  in  operation.  We 
cannot  hope  to  build  up  to  full  use  of 
our  resources  in  the  200-mile  zone  if 
we  do  not  have  processors  on  line  to 
bring  the  fish  to  market. 

Marketing  of  seafood  products  is  yet 
another  area  where  this  bUl  takes 
direct  aim— especially  marketing  to 
other  countries.  In  1979,  the  U.S.  im- 
ported almost  $4  billion  of  fish  prod- 
ucts, while  exporting  only  about  $1  bil- 
lion—even though  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  commercially  harvestable  fish- 
eries resources  are  found  in  waters  off 
the  United  States.  We  have  got  to  turn 
this  situation  around. 

H.R.  7039  attacks  this  problem 
headon.  It  attacks  the  trade  barriers 
that  foreign  countries  have  erected  by 
denying  or  cutting  back  on  allocations 
of  our  surplus  fish  to  coimtries  that 
tmduly  restrict  importation  of  U.S. 
fish  and  fish  products.  And  it  man- 
dates the  appointment  of  additional 
fisheries  attaches. 

Foreign  fishing  is  another  problem. 
Foreign  fishing  vessels  interfere  with 
U.S.  boats.  Foreign  fishing  vessels  in- 
terfere with  U.S.  gear.  In  the  last  year 
Oregon  black  cod  fishermen  have  filed 
33  claims  for  loss  of  pots  and  long- 


lines— some  reporting  as  many  as 
seven  separate  incidents  on  a  single 
claim.  Foreign  fishermen  take  a  sig- 
nificant number  of  fish  other  than 
those  they  are  licensed  to  catch  under 
their  so-called  incidental  take. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  committed  to  full 
use  of  our  ocean  resources  and  to 
having  U.S.  fishermen  harvest  these 
resources.  I  have  previously  indicated 
my  support  for  a  phaseout  of  foreign 
fishing  and  for  a  100-percent  observer 
program  until  that  time,  and  I  repeat 
that  commitment  again  today. 

Harvesting  of  all  our  offshore  fisher- 
ies resources  by  U.S.  fishermen  is  the 
objective  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act.  This  goal  pre- 
sumes that  sound  management  will  de- 
termine harvesting  efforts.  But  sound 
management  is  impossible  without 
sound  data.  A  100-percent  observer 
program  is  a  necessary  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  building  our  data  base.  And 
It  is  a  step  toward  insuring  full  en- 
forcement and  proper  compliance. 

I  have  told  that  to  NOAA  Adminis- 
trator Richard  Frank,  and  I  have 
heard  It  from  a  frustrated  Pacific 
Fishery  Management  Council— not  to 
mention  angry  and  frustrated  fisher- 
men. I'm  pleased  to  see  this  program  is 
an  integral  part  of  any  act  claLming 
honestly  to  promote  American  fisher- 
ies. 

Many  other  provisions  of  H.R.  7039 
are  important,  timely,  and  meritori- 
ous. Especially  I  note  the  emphasis 
placed  on  fishing  ve.'isel  loans,  fisheries 
development,  fuel  efficiency,  and  fish 
quality. 

Fuel  efficiency  in  particular  deserves 
special  note.  Fuel  costs  are  soaring.  In 
many  cases  fuel  now  approaches  half 
the  cost  of  operating  a  fishing  boat. 
That  is  why  I'm  glad  to  see  language 
instructing  approval  of  one  or  more 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  projects  designed 
to  Improve  fuel  efficiency  in  the  Indus- 
try. 

The  American  F^heries  Promotion 
Act  reaffirms  the  Federal  commitment 
to  improve  a  much  needed  industry. 
H.R.  7039  can  develop  the  markets  for 
Americans  to  enjoy  the  fisheries  prod- 
ucts off  our  shores  that  other  nations 
now  consume.  If  we  intend  to  harness 
the  wealth  of  imderutilized  species  for 
the  American  diet— species  that  com- 
pose 90  percent  of  the  foreign  catch  in 
our  200-mile  zone— we  have  got  to 
demonstrate  that  intent  in  a  strong 
fisheries  policy,  one  H.R.  7039  will  dic- 
tate. 

I  wholeheartedly  endorse  the  con- 
cepts contained  in  this  bill,  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  The  Ameri- 
can fishing  industry  is  in  its  11th 
hour.  Indeed  it  may  already  be  a 
minute    before    midnight.    We    must 
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move    quickly    and    forcefully.    The 
future  of  Americas  first  industry  is  at 
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Social  security,  however  you  view  its 
appropriateness  In  today's  economy.  Is 
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Those  of  ua  who  work  within  the  Social 
Security    Administration    have    long    been 
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agency.   Now   that   it   Is   in   business. 
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band  as  wage-earner,  the  housewife  mother. 
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move  quickly  and  forcefully.  The 
future  of  America's  first  industry  is  at 
stake.* 


EVANGELICAL  FREE  CHURCH 
MAKES  ITS  ANTIABORTION 
STAND  CLEAR 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OP  OHIO 

n*  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  a 
church  disagreeing  on  a  particular 
moral  point  with  the  public  position  of 
one,  of  its  members  on  the  political 
scene.  The  whites-only  membership 
policy  of  Mr.  Carter's  home  church,  or 
the  exclusion  of  blacks  from  higher 
levels  of  the  Mormons,  which  Mr. 
Romney  regretted  during  his  political 
career  are  two  recent  examples.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Evangelical 
Be&con.  published  by  the  Evangelical 
Free  Church,  says  it  is  "very  clear  that 
Representative  Anderson  does  not 
represent  the  consensus  of  opinion  in 
the  free  church  in  regard  to  his  pro- 
choice  views  on  abortion."  The  impor- 
tant point  here  is  not  the  fact  that  his 
church  disagrees  with  one  of  Mr.  An- 
derson's specific  stands.  The  real 
point  Is  that  it  is  not  exclusively 
Catholic  proabortion  legislators  who 
have  this  difference  with  their  church. 
The  stereotyping  of  prollfe  movement 
as  Catholic  is  dangerous  and  insulting 
to  all  of  us  of  every  faith,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Evangelical 
Beacon  article  should  be  regarded  as 
particularly  significant. 

I  was  enraged  some  time  ago  when 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  in  listing 
congressional  votes  on  abortion-relat- 
ed issues,  had  a  special  marking  for 
Members  who  were  Roman  Catholic. 
Singling  out  political  figures  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  affiliation  is 
something  our  Founding  Fathers  re- 
jected two  centuries  ago.  When  it 
raises  its  head  today,  then  it  must  be 
attacked,  repeatedly  and  single-mlnd- 
edly.  until  it  crawls  back  under  a  rock 
where  it  belongs.* 


JOLIET.  ILL..  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
OFFICE  COMMENDATION 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OP  nxiNois 

n»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May. 7,  1980 

•  Mr,  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  we  Americans  tend  to  be  preoc- 
cupied with  the  problems  and  faults  of 
our  Nation  and  fail  to  recopiize  smd 
take  pride  in  the  many  strengths  and 
good  programs  we  have.  Recently.  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  meet  inf  ormal- 
Jy  with  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's district  office  in  Joliet,  111.,  to 
discuss  Its  local  operation  as  well  as 
the  national  social  security  program. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Social  security,  however  you  view  its 
appropriateness  in  today's  economy,  is 
one  of  this  Nation's  success  stories 
from  the  administrative  standpoint. 
With  a  national  accuracy  rate  of  96 
percent  and  an  administrative  cost  of 
less  than  2  percent,  there  are  very  few 
who  could  fault  this  program  on  its  de- 
livery to  the  people.  The  Joliet.  111., 
office  is  to  be  particularly  commended 
for  its  delivery  service  to  the  local 
area.  The  Joliet  office  ranked  first  in 
performance  out  of  12  districts  In  the 
central  Illinois  area.  In  achieving  this 
ranking,  that  office  demonstrated  a 
99-percent-accuracy  rate  in  processing 
SSI  claims  and  a  98.8-percent-accuracy 
rate  in  processing  retirement  benefit 
claims.  In  addition,  there  are  several 
other  areas  in  which  they  achieved 
outstanding  results.  At  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  Include  in  the  Record  a 
letter  I  received  from  Mr.  James  H. 
Becker,  district  manager  of  the  Joliet 
office,  so  that  all  may  see  that  social 
sectirity  employees,  especially  those  in 
Joliet.  work  to  provide  others  with  the 
very  best  public  service. 

Social  Sscrnimr  ADifxwisTRATioN. 

Joliet,  ni.  March  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Oeorgc  CBriin, 

Member,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  101 
S.  Joliet  Street,  Joliet,  lU. 
Dear  Mr.  O'Brien:  Thank  you  for  taking 
the  time  from  your  busy  schedule  to  partici- 
pate In  our  staff  meeting  last  week.  Your 
presentation  was  candid,  informational  and 
much  appreciated  by  everyone  Involved. 
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Those  of  us  who  work  within  the  Social 
Security  Administration  have  long  been 
proud  of  the  effectiveness  and  eficlency  of 
our  agency.  It  has  been  particularly  frus- 
trating to  us  that  the  press  and  the  public. 
In  their  generalized  criticism  of  federal 
agencies  and  employees,  appear  to  be  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  will  be  responsible 
for  one-quarter  of  the  national  budget  this 
year,  operates  at  less  than  a  2  percent  ad- 
ministrative cost  margin  and  achieves  a  96 
percent  payment  accuracy  rate  In  Its  pro- 
grams. As  was  pointed  out  In  our  meetlnft, 
the  cost  efficiency  and  operational  effective- 
ness of  our  agency  are  unmatched,  to  my 
knowledge,  by  any  private  Industry  or  gov- 
ernment agency  In  the  world. 

Naturally,  my  staff  was  happy  with  your 
acknowledgement  of  the  efficiency  of  Social 
Security  Administration,  nationally,  and  of 
the  Joliet  district  office,  locally,  in  serving 
your  constituents.  We  concurred  fully  with 
your  observation  that  It  is  time  the  Ameri- 
can public  ceases  its  preoccupation  with  the 
faults  In  our  society  and  government  and 
begins  to  recognize  and  take  pride  In  our 
strengths— one  of  which  Is  our  agency. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  our  meeting,  you 
asked  that  I  provide  you  with  a  copy  of  the 
data  used  by  Mr.  Budney  In  his  presentation 
of  awards  to  six  of  my  staff,  so  that  you 
could  read  this  Information  Into  the  con- 
gressional record  and  have  It  placed  in  an 
article  In  the  Joliet  newspaper.  Attached, 
for  use,  Is  a  copy  of  that  data. 

In  closing,  let  me  thank  you.  again  for 
your  presentation  to  my  staff.  I  will  look 
forward  to  our  next  meeting  with  pleasure. 
Sincerely. 

Jakes  H.  Becker, 
District  Manager. 


PERFORMANCE  OF  SSA  AND  THE  JOLIET  DISTRICT  OFFICE 
OVERALL  SSA  FINANCIAL  PERFORMANCE-FISCAL  YEAR  1978 


Benefit  tayments  to  uutitic  (RSOl  ««1  SSI) 
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A*»nistfatwe  costs  (RSW  «)  SSII .,.. 

1  990  000  000 

Total  finh  wall  (RSa  »»1  SSI)  ..„ _     _  
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Chicago  region 
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.  98.8  percent 
990  percent 
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.  97  2  percBit 
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.  31  6  djyj. ._. 

.  6  2  days 

.  14  4  days. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCA-nON 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  new  Department  of  Education, 
which  opens  Its  doors  today,  has 
placed  on  its  seal  an  acorn  embedded 
in  an  oak  tree.  What  the  designers  of 
that  seal  forgot  is  that  nothing  grows 
in  Washington  except  bureaucracies. 
Excerpts  from  a  recent  conversation 
with  the  new  Secretary  of  Education 
reveal  the  truth  of  that  statement: 


One,  I  am  going  on  the  stump  around  the 
country  to  elevate  the  consciousness  of 
Americans  about  what  classroom  teachers 
do,  to  provide  a  greater  sense  of  value  for 
classroom  teachers.  On  a  longer  range.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  can  encourage  reglonsil  con- 
ferences with  various  elements  of  the  educa- 
tion community  to  begin  to  address  the 
problems  "whole."  I  want  them  to  start 
talking  to  each  other.  In  order  to  get  hold 
of  the  paperwork  burden  we  have  to  know 
who's  putting  the  burden  on— which  agen- 
cies. 

That  last  statement  about  looking 
for  culpable  agencies  is  like  a  man 
standing  in  the  middle  of  a  barn 
asking  where  is  the  smell  coming  from. 
A  change  of  five  votes  In  the  House 
last  July  would  have  scuttled  the  new 
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agency.  Now  that  it  is  in  business, 
what  should  we  demand  from  an 
agency  which  has  a  budget  of  $14  bil- 
lion—larger than  that  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  Interior,  Justice, 
or  State— and  16,000  employees?  I 
would  recommend  as  this  agency's  cur- 
riculum those  subjects  that  are  of  pri- 
mary educational  interest  to  our  citi- 
zens and  schools:  discipline  and  the 
basics. 

The  discipline  that  the  new  Depart- 
ment should  exercise  is  self-discipline: 
a  serious  reduction  of  the  Federal  ad- 
ministrative burden  imposed  on  our 
schools.  "Between  1967  and  1977,  stu- 
dent population  in  California  declined 
3  percent,  the  number  of  teachers  de- 
clined 5  percent  and  the  number  of 
principals  and  assistant  principals 
went  up  10  percent."  according  to  a 
Berkeley  law  professor. 

The  new  Department  of  Education 
can  get  down  to  basics  by  cutting  away 
the  undergrowth  of  choking  programs 
and  regulations,  and  by  submitting 
honest  audits  to  Congress  about  their 
impact  on  the  ability  to  teach,  learn, 
and  achieve  In  our  schools. 

A  statement  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
best  summarizes  the  American  idea  of 
local  control  of  education: 

If  12  or  1,500  schools  are  to  be  placed 
under  one  general  administration,  an  atten- 
tion so  divided  will  amount  to  a  dereliction 
of  them  to  themselves.  It  is  surely  better 
then  to  place  each  .school  at  once  under  the 
care  of  those  most  Interested  in  its  conduct. 

Every  administrator  in  the  new  De- 
partment of  Education  should  have  to 
%Tite  that  statement  100  times.# 


DID     CANDIDATE     CARTER     EX- 
PLOIT TME  AMERICAN  FAMILY? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1976, 
candidate  Jimmy  Carter  went  around 
the  country  telling  Americans  he  was 
going  to  do  something  about  the 
plight  of  the  American  family.  A 
recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal documents  in  specific  detail  what 
many  of  us  have  long  suspected:  far 
from  doing  anything  beneficial  for  the 
American  fafnily.  President  Carter's 
policies  have  contributed  to  its  prob- 
lems. 

As  the  author  of  the  Journal  article 
puts  it: 

One  wonders,  for  Instance,  whether  Mr. 
Carter's  1976  emphasis  on  the  subject 
merely  represented  a  blatant  exploitation  of 
the  emotional  content  of  the  issue  *  * '. 

Anyone  who  is  still  not  convinced 
that  Jimmy  Carter  blatantly  exploits 
the  emotional  content  of  issues  just 
has  not  been  paying  attention  lately. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Mr.  Carter's  Family  Plans" 
by  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt.  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  May  1,  1980: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Carter's  Family  Plans 
(By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt) 

Washington.— Remember  all  that  politi- 
cal palaver  about  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can family? 

The  family's  plight  was  a  campaign  theme 
that  Jimmy  Carter  discovered  and  popular- 
ized during  his  1976  presidential  campaign. 
Reeling  off  statistics  documenting  Increases 
in  divorce,  illegltimat*  births,  runaway 
youth  and  Impoverished  Americans.  Mr. 
Carter  attacked  the  Ford  administration's 
economic  and  social  policies  as  being  anti- 
family.  He  promised  a  slew  of  "pro-family" 
Initiatives— tax  reform,  welfare-system  over- 
haul and  comprehensive  health  Insurance, 
among  others— and  pledged  as  President  to 
"reverse  the  trends  we  have  seen  toward  the 
breakdowTi  of  the  family  in  our  country." 

Four  years  later— how  fares  the  family? 
All  things  considered,  the  American  family 
doesn't  appear  any  better  off.  and  it  may  be 
worse  off.  than  in  the  pre-Carter  years.  The 
statistics  that  candidate  Carter  enjoyed  re- 
citing in  1976.  for  the  most  part,  have  con- 
tinued to  soar.  And  the  President  has  failed 
to  keep  many  of  his  promises  for  helping 
the  family. 

"paid  only  lip  service" 

Indeed,  that  1976  campaign  theme— saving 
the  beleaguered  family— may  well  come 
back  to  haunt  Mr.  Carter  this  fall  if,  as  ex- 
pected, he  is  the  Democratic  nominee.  Al- 
ready his  likely  opponent.  Republican 
Ronald  Reagan,  contends  the  F*resident  has 
"paid  only  lip  service  to  the  family."  An  ad- 
ministration adviser,  Columbia  University 
sociologist  Amital  Etzioni.  agrees.  The 
family,  he  says,  hasn't  been  "an  active, 
strong  priority"  with  Mr.  Carter. 

If  that's  true,  and  an  examination  of  the 
record  suggests  just  that,  it  raises  some 
questions.  One  wonders,  for  Instance, 
whether  Mr.  Carter's  1976  emphasis  on  the 
subject  merely  represented  a  blatant  exploi- 
tation of  the  emotional  content  of  the  issue, 
as  well  as  a  means  of  stilling  the  trouble- 
some abortion  issue.  One  wonders  whether 
Mr.  Carter  simply  discovered  that  in  this 
capital  it's  easier  to  make  a  promise  than 
keep  it.  And,  while  almost  every  government 
decision  undoubtedly  has  some  bearing  on 
the  family,  one  wonders  to  what  extent  that 
Institution  can  be  changed  by  any  President 
or  any  government  policies;  presumably, 
social  and  cultural  influences  count  more 
heavily. 

What  underlies  these  questions  and  con- 
cerns? First,  consider  some  of  the  statistics 
Mr.  Carter  frequently  rattled  off  in  1976 
and  examine  what  has  happened  since. 

Two  of  every  five  marriages  end  in  di- 
vorce, he  noted  then;  that  ratio  hasn't  im- 
proved. 

One  child  in  eight  was  then  bom  out  of 
marriage;  it's  now  one  In  six. 

One  child  in  seven  was  living  In  a  single- 
parent  household  In  1976:  the  proportion 
has  now  become  one  child  In  five.  Children 
In  foster  homes  then  numbered  350.000;  now 
they  total  500.000. 

Only  one-third  of  U.S.  families  could  then 
afford  to  buy  a  home;  that  share  has  since 
plunged  to  less  than  5  percent. 

In  1976.  Mr.  Carter  complained  that  the 
price  of  a  home  had  risen  $16,000  and  mort- 
gage interest  rates  had  climbed  50  percent 
during  eight  years  of  Republican  White 
House  rule.  However,  since  he's  been  Presi- 
dent, the  median  price  of  an  existing  home 
has  jumped  by  $18,400  and  mortgage  inter- 
est rates  have  nearly  doubled. 

Candidate  Carter  also  liked  to  talk  about 
how  inflation  forces  many  wives  to  seek 
paying  Jobs  contributing  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  "traditional "  family— the  hus- 
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band  as  wage-earner,  the  housewife  mother, 
and  their  children,  'yet  in  the  first  three 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  numl)er  of  two- 
earner  families  climl)ed  by  2.2  million.  De 
spite  this  rise,  however,  the  median  family 
Income  barely  kept  pace  with  inflation.  An- 
other government  measure— the  Inflation- 
discounted  Income  of  a  worker  earning  the 
average  wage  and  claiming  three  depend- 
ents—actually declined  8.4  pereent.  These 
Indicators  suggest  a  further  weakening  of 
the  family  since  1975. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  the  statistics  have 
grown  worse.  Since  1976.  the  number  of  new 
Jobs  has  risen  significantly,  by  about  nine 
million.  This  gain  has  helped  reduce  the 
number  of  Americans  on  welfare  by  about 
1.75  million  and  the  number  of  poverty-level 
Americans  by  almost  500.000. 

But  these  figures  can't  compensate  for  the 
persistent,  omnipresent  inflation  that  many 
sociologists  and  experts  on  the  family  con- 
tend may  have  the  greatest  Impact  on  the 
family  structure.  Prices,  which  climl)ed  at  a 
7-percent  rate  while  Mr.  Ford  was  In  office, 
have  been  surging  at  an  average  11.6  per- 
cent clip  during  the  first  39  months  of  Mr. 
Carter's  presidency.  Just  lately,  of  course. 
Inflation  has  far  outstripped  that  average. 

"There's  no  question  that  Inflation  and 
the  economy  contribute  to  the  pulls  and 
stresses  within  the  family. "  says  Alfred  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Center  for  the  Family  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst.  Says 
Carol  Stack,  director  of  Duke  University  s 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Family  and  the 
State.  "Inflation  has  a  devastating  effect  on 
families,  especially  those  on  fixed  Incomes.  ' 

Even  more  than  the  dismal  data,  Mr.  Car- 
ters  unkept  campaign  pledges  bother  some 
people  who  expected  much  more  than  the 
President  has  delivered.  "His  rhetoric  about 
the  family  hasn't  been  translated  Into  im- 
portant legislation  or  potent  administration 
Initiatives,"  contends  Alfred  Kahn.  a  Co- 
lumbia University  professor  of  social  policy. 

In  speech  after  speech  In  1976.  Mr.  Carter 
outlined  specific  "pro-family"  steps  he 
would  take.  He  proposed  changing  the  na- 
tion's tax  system  to  prevent  discrimination 
against  families,  but  he  has  since  abandoned 
pursuit  of  a  major  overhaul  of  the  tax  struc- 
ture. It  continues  to  penalize  married  cou- 
ples by  making  them  pay  more  Ln  taxes 
than  they  would  have  paid  if  they  remained 
single. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  did  erase  a  so- 
called  "anti-grandmother"  tax  provision 
that  candidate  Carter  decried  In  1976;  that 
provision  had  disallowed  a  child-care  deduc- 
tion if  a  family  employed  a  relative  closer 
than  a  cousin  to  babysit,  but  the  President's 
own  Treasury  Department  at  first  opposed 
the  change. 

The  welfare  system  Mr.  Carter  criticized 
hasn't  been  overhauled,  although  he  has 
sought  sul)stantial  changes.  The  national 
day-care  program  he  called  for  in  1976 
hasn't  materialized,  either.  And  the  nation- 
al health  insurance  system  he  advocated 
isn't  likely  to  clear  Congress  any  time  soon. 

Congress  has  been  debating  most  of  these 
Issues  for  years,  so  perhaps  its  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  President's  proposals  haven't 
passed.  But  in  1976  candidate  Carter  noted 
the  slowness  of  the  lawmakers  on  these 
measures  and  maintained  that  he  could 
muscle  his  bold  plans  through  Congress 
without  many  changes. 

In  any  case,  the  President  has  neglected 
to  use  his  owti  authority  for  action  to  ease 
family  strsuns.  Candidate  Carter  maintained 
that  transfer  and  assignment  policies  in  the 
armed  services  don't  consider  their  impact 
on  the  military  family.  But  there  hasn't 
been  any  major  move  to  alter  them  since 
1976.  He  also  decried  urban  renewal  pro- 
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grams  that  uproot  homes,  families  and 
entire  neighborhoods.  Yet  no  discernible 
changes  have  followed. 

AN  OFFICE  for  families 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

establish  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
who  acts  violently  toward  a  firefighter 
during   the   discharge   of  his   or   her 

Hi  it  iac 
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to  look  only  to  the  East  for  help,  It  will 
surely  become  that  much  easier  to  turn  East 
also  for  Ideology.  The  longer  Congress  dith- 
ers about  honoring  last  fall's  aid  oledee.  the 
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that  there  is  very  little  reason  to  cele- 
brate today.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  public  financing 
of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  Presidential  pri- 
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be  decided  on  the  State  rather  than  the  na- 
tional level. 
9.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  In- 
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grams  that  uproot  homes,  families  and 
entire  neighborhoods.  Yet  no  discernible 
changes  have  followed. 

AN  OFTICE  rOR  FAlflLIES 

Last  October.  President  Carter  announced 
that  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  was  creating  an  office  for  fami- 
lies. Yet  six  months  later,  that  office  has  no 
director,  only  one  professional  staffer  and 
no  funds  for  action  this  year. 

Mr.  Carter  has  been  three  years  late  in 
fulfilling  one  oft-repeat«d  1976  promi.se:  the 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  soon  after  becoming  President. 
Such  a  conference  »ill  be  held  this  summer 
in  three  cities,  but  expectations  for  results 
aren't  high.  The  planners  can't  even  agree 
on  a  definition  of  "family,"  and  delegate-se- 
lection conventions  in  several  states  have 
become  nasty  confrontations  between  inter- 
est groups,  mainly  pro-  and  anti-abortion 
advocaJ's. 

The  White  House  conference,  administra- 
tion consultant  Etzionl  says,  "isn't  going  to 
be  successful."  Aciuiowledges  another  ad- 
ministration official.  "We  wish  the  whole 
thing  would  go  away.  It's  been  a  night- 
mare." 

Certainly.  Mr.  Carter  cant  be  faulted  for 
expressing  concern  about  the  erosion  of 
family  values  and  structure.  Furthermore. 
the  question  of  the  governments  proper 
role  In  influencing  family  life  is  worth  con- 
sidering. 

But  through  indifference  or  inability  to 
fulfill  expectations  he  raised  In  1976.  Jimmy 
Carter  may  'have  seriou.sly  hurt  the  chances 
for  any  meaningful  future  dialo^rue  on  the 
family  by  presidri;  lai  candidates.  The 
public  may  distrust  whatever  the  politicians 
say. 
And  that's  a  shame  • 


THE  lOOTH  ANNI\T:RSARY  OF  THE 
HAMBURG  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPK£SENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
evening  of  June  11  the  Hamburg  Vol- 
unteer Fire  Department  will  hold  Its 
annual  inspection  of  firefighting  and 
rescue  equipment.  This  public  event 
commemorates  the  department's 
100th  year  of  service  to  the  western 
New  York  community. 

Volunteer  firefighters  provide  a  vital 
service  t<5  our  communities  at  consid- 
erable risk  to  their  own  safety  and  life. 
Yet  many  times  we  do  not  realize  the 
major  expense  associated  with  orga- 
nizing and  maintaining  our  country's 
volunteer  fire  forces. 

Volunteer  fire  departments  face 
high  costs  in  the  purchase  of  firefight- 
ing equipment.  Inflation  has  multi- 
plied their  costs  dramatically.  Fire- 
fighters should  receive  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  the  clothes  they  buy  for 
firefighting.  Nonprofit  volimteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations  should  receive 
an  exemption  from  Federal  excise 
taxes  on  gasoline,  diesel  fuel,  auto- 
motive parts,  and  communication  serv- 
ices. I  have  supported  legislative  ef- 
forts now  In  Congress  to  achieve  these 
ends,  and  I  have  cosponsored  a  bill  to 
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establish  criminal  penalties  for  anyone 
who  acts  violently  toward  a  firefighter 
during  the  discharge  of  his  or  her 
duties. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Ham- 
burg volunteers  because  they  are  my 
neighbors  and  friends.  Ever  since  I 
first  came  to  the  Buffalo  area  in  1962  I 
have  lived  with  my  wife  and  family  in 
Hamburg,  and  our  fire  department  is 
among  the  finest  in  the  Nation.  I  am 
personally  grateful  to  all  the  men  and 
women  who  do  so  much  for  our  com- 
munity.* 


May  7,  1980 


INCONSISTENCY  ON  NICARAGUA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE3*TATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
todays  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
carries  a  succinct  editorial  critical  of 
Congress'  delay  in  providing  aid  to 
war-ravaged  Nicaragua.  Entitled 
"Managua  Go-Round,  "  the  editorial 
points  out  the  Inconsistency  of  at- 
tempting to  foster  democracy  in  Nica- 
ragua by  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
pleas  of  that  nation's  private  sector.  I 
insert  the  editorial  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  and  use 
of  my  colleagues: 

M.AWACUA  Go-ROUND 

Congress  is  going  round  and  round  on  leg- 
islation meant  to  help  democratic  forces  in 
Nicaragua,  in  a  dizzy  display  of  circular  rea- 
soning. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  have  ap- 
proved a  long-promised  $75-million  aid  pack- 
age, but  a  conference  committee  is  needed 
to  reconcile  differences  In  language.  What  is 
normally  a  routine  step,  the  appointment  of 
conferees,  seems  destined  to  provoke  yet  an- 
other whirl  In  the  House. 

When  It  comes  to  Managua,  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  see  only  Red.  They 
argue  that  a  Communist  takeover  In  Nicara- 
gua is  inevitable,  because  Washington  re- 
fu.sed  to  hunker  down  with  the  bankrupt 
and  corrupt  Somoza  dictatorship.  Now.  by 
deliberately  stalling  on  aid  for  Nicaragua's 
private  sector,  they  are.  in  effect,  hastening 
the  realization  of  their  worst  fears.  Mean- 
while, they  shout  "Aha!"  and  "We  told  you 
so!"  and  almost  exult  at  every  apparent  re- 
verse for  Nicaragua';  democrats. 

The  most  recent  such  alarm  was  over  the 
resignation  of  two  leading  non-Communists, 
Alionzo  Robelo  and  Vloletta  Chomoro,  from 
Managua's  ruling  Junta.  But  the  doom- 
sayers  ignore  a  corollary  fact— that  the 
junta  has  agreed  to  let  the  private  sector  fill 
the  vacancies.  And  they  overlook  the  pri- 
vate sector's  campaign  to  commit  the  Junta 
to  free  elections 

The  political  direction  of  Nicaragua  Is  far 
from  clear.  Economic  reality,  for  the 
moment,  strengthens  the  private  sector.  An 
Insolvent  and  war-stricken  country  needs 
foreign  crediu.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  holdmg 
back  on  aid  until  the  revolution's  direction 
is  more  to  Its  liking.  The  only  significant 
help  now  comes  from  Nicaragua's  Latin 
neighbors  and  Western  Europe. 

No  amount  of  outside  help>can  guarantee 
that  democratic  forces  will  prevail.  But  does 
the  United  States  not  wish  to  try  to  help 
them?  IX  the  revolutionary  regime  is  forced 


to  look  only  to  the  East  for  help.  It  will 
surely  become  that  much  easier  to  turn  East 
also  for  Ideology.  The  longer  Congress  dith- 
ers about  honoring  last  fall's  aid  pledge,  the 
more  it  demoralizes  and,  yes,  betrays,  the 
Nicaraguan  democrats  whose  political  lives 
and  property  are  crucially  at  stake.* 


WASHINGTON  AND  THE  NEW 
ILLITERACY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Is  Salute  to  Learning  Day,  a 
White  House  media  hype  cf  Ubrating 
the  birth  of  the  new  Department  of 
Education.  Tonight's  evening  news  will 
undoubtedly  show  scenes  of  President 
Carter  on  the  White  House  lawn, 
boasting  about  how  he  has  spent  more 
on  Federal  education  programs  than 
any  previous  President. 

I  wish  Mr.  Carter  would  stop  and 
take  a  look  at  what  is  really  happened 
to  learning  under  these  programs  he  is 
so  proud  of.  The  annual  Gallup  educa- 
tion poll  shows  that  public  confidence 
in  the  schools  is  at  an  all-time  low, 
surveys  by  the  education  community 
show  that  the  most  talented  teachers 
and  principals  are  quitting  their  jobs 
out  of  sheer  frustration,  and  test 
scores  show  that  the  academic 
achievement  of  high  school  seniors 
has  fallen  steadily  ever  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  If  a  private  corporation  had  the 
kind  of  track  record  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  In  education,  it,  would 
be  sued  for  consumer  fraud. 

Defenders  of  these  programs  act  like 
the  Soviet  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
who  claim  that  Russia  has  had  63  con- 
secutive years  of  bad  weather.  They 
blame  everyone  and  everything  but 
themselves— for  example,  television. 
The  trouble  with  that  explanation  is 
that  test  scores  were  actually  rising  in 
the  late  1950's  and  early  1960's,  when 
television  was  becoming  a  universal 
habit.  But  in  1965  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  created  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  test  scores  have 
been  going  do'wnhill  ever  since. 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  new  De- 
partment of  Education  will  be  able  to 
improve  on  this  performance,  since 
the  only  important  change  from  the 
old  Office  of  Education  is  that  the 
boss  gets  to  attend  Cabinet  meetings. 
There  are  378  senior  positions  in  the 
new  Department,  of  which  356  will  be 
filled  by  holdovers  from  the  previous 
structure.  In  your  local  school  it  is 
possible  to  flunk  people  who  do  not 
learn,  but  not  in  the  Washington  bu- 
reaucracy. 

If  the  President  wants  to  Improve 
learning  instead  of  just  saluting  it,  let 
him  judge  these  programs  by  their 
actual  results  Instead  of  their  prom- 
ises. If  he  uses  academic  excellence  as 
the  standard  of  judgment,  he  will  find 
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that  there  is  very  little  reason  to  cele- 
brate today. • 


CONSTITUENTS  FROM  PENNSYL- 
VANIA'S FOURTH  DISTRICT 
VOICE       OPINIONS       ON       KEY 

ISSUES 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
February  I  mailed  to  all  households  in 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Pennsylvania  a  questionnaire  seeking 
public  opinion  on  major  national 
issues.  More  than  6,500  of  my  cons'titu- 
ents  took  the  time  to  respond.  Many 
of  them  included  thoughtful  com- 
ments which  provided  me  with  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  concerns  of  the 
people  I  represent  in  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  mes- 
sage from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  is  that  people  are  intensely 
concerned  with  the  problems  of 
energy  and  inflation  and  the  state  of 
our  national  defense.  In  addition,  our 
citizens  are  troubled  about  what  they 
perceive  to  be  the  inability  of  their  na- 
tional leaders  to  find  adequate  solu- 
tions to  the  complex  problems  which 
face  America  today.  This  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  Government  is  a  clear  chal- 
lenge to  those  of  us  who  serve  In  Con- 
gress to  search  more  diligently  for 
ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people 
we  represent. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  results  of 
my  public  opinion  survey  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  questions  I  asked,  the  an- 
swers I  received,  and  my  comments 
follow: 

1.  Would  you  favor  or  oppose  changing 
the  Constitution  to  have  the  President  serve 
only  one  6year  term  instead  of  two  4-year 
terms? 

Favor,  31  percent;  oppose,  66  percent;  no 
response,  3  percent. 

Those  who  favor  limiting  the  President  to 
one  6-year  term  say  that  this  would  allow 
the  President  to  serve  more  effectively  since 
he  would  not  be  concerned  about  his  reelec- 
tion. Along  with  66  percent  of  those  who  an- 
swered my  questionnaire.  I  am  opposed  to  a 
one-term  presidency  because  It  would 
remove  the  President  from  accountability  to 
the  people  as  Is  now  required  when  he 
stands  for  reelection. 

2.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  which  would  require 
that  the  Federal  budget  keep  income  and 
expenses  In  balance? 

Favor,  83  percent;  oppose.  13  percent;  no 
response.  4  percent. 

I  strongly  support  efforts  to  reduce  Feder- 
al spending  by  cutting  waste  and  duplica- 
tion. However,  In  our  efforts  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget,  we  must  address  long-term 
Issues  and  not  Just  Immediate  solutions. 
Hasty  actions  may  have  a  devastating 
Impact  on  our  local  governments,  weaken 
our  defense  efforts,  and  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  to  vital  programs  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens, children  with  special  needs,  and 
others.  We  should  couple  reduced  Govern- 
ment spending  with  a  gradual  movement 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 
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3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  public  financing 
of  primary  and  general  elections  for  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  as  Presidential  pri- 
maries and  elections  are  not  financed? 

Favor,  42  percent;  oppose,  50  percent;  no 
response,  8  percent. 

I  believe  public  financing  lor  congression- 
al elections  would  be  beneficial  to  our  elec- 
tion process  because  it  would  allow  candi- 
dates to  act  independently  of  pressure 
groups  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
people. 

4.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  the  Federal 
Government  giving  financial  assistance  to 
parents  who  send  their  children  to  nonpub- 
lic schools? 

Favor,  56  percent;  oppose,  43  percent;  no 
response,  1  percent. 

School  pluralism— the  existence  of  both 
public  and  nonpublic  schools— Is  an  Ameri- 
can tradition  which  has  historically  offered 
parents  alternatives  in  schools  for  their 
children  and  lia.s  enriched  our  national  life 
and  culture.  Because  of  my  belief  that  equal 
educational  opportunity  should  be  available 
for  all  of  America's  young  people.  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  extend  educational 
grants  to  the  families  of  elementary  and 
secondary  age  children  who  choose  to 
attend  non-public  schools. 

5.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  busing  children 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  the  schools? 

Favor,  5  percent;  oppose,  94  percent;  no 
response,  1  percent. 

Forced  busing  of  school  children  is  the 
wrong  way  to  solve  the  segregation  problem. 
Busing  has  not  worked  out  and  has,  In  fact, 
contributed  to  the  decay  and  further  segre- 
gation of  many  school  districts  as  well  as  to 
the  flight  of  families  from  urban  areas. 
Compelling  a  student  to  attend  a  public 
school  other  than  the  one  nearest  his  resi- 
dence can  only  lead  to  the  ruin  of  public 
education  In  the  United  States. 

6.  As  you  know,  the  United  States  has 
begun  diplomatic  relations  with  Communist 
China.  Do  you  generally  approve  or  disap- 
prove of  this  step  in  our  foreign  policy? 

Approve.  84  percent;  disapprove.  12  per- 
cent; no  response,  4  percent. 

I  agree  with  84  percent  of  those  who  re- 
sponded that  diplomatic  relations  with  Red 
China  are  necessary.  We  must,  however, 
take  every  necessary  step  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued existence  of  the  Republic  of  China 
on  Taiwan  as  a  free,  secure  and  independent 
nation. 

7.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  de- 
cision to  ask  for  a  boycott  of  the  1980  Olym- 
pics In  Moscow? 

Approve,  82  percent;  disapprove,  15  per- 
.cent;  no  response,  3  p>ercent. 

In  view  of  the  Soviet  aggression  In  Af- 
ghanistan, I  support  the  Presidents  deci- 
sion to  boycott  the  1980  Olympics  In 
Moscow.  We  should  not  feast  at  the  table  of 
a  known  criminal.  Just  as  there  are  other 
places  to  eat,  there  are  other  places  to  hold 
the  1980  Summer  Games.  I  have  cospon- 
sored legislation  which  requests  games  here 
In  the  United  States  if  an  alternative  site  is 
not  chosen  by  the  Olympics  Committee  for 
these  vtduable  international  events. 

8.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  per- 
mitting prayer  in  public  schools? 

Approve,  84  percent;  disapprove,  13  per- 
cent; no  response,  3  percent. 

I  am  in  favor  of  permitting  periods  of 
medlUtlon  In  public  schools  with  participa- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis.  While  Congress  is 
prohibited  by  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution  from  passing  laws  "concerning 
the  establishment  of  religion  or  prohibiting 
the  free  exercise  thereof",  I  support  legisla- 
tion which  would  allow  the  basic  moral 
question  of  prayer  In  the  public  schools  to 
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be  decided  on  the  State  rather  than  the  na- 
tional level. 

9.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  defense  budget? 

Approve,  77  percent;  disapprove,  19  per- 
cent; no  response,  4  p>ercent. 

The  United  States  must  be  second  to  none 
when  it  comes  to  defendmg  our  na^ionaJ  m- 
terests.  As  a  member  of  the  House  A.-Tned 
Services  Committee.  I  am  doing  all  I  can  to 
Insure  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
made  every  dollar  count  In  terms  of  roan- 
power  training  and  weapons  procurement. 
Necessary  Increased  spending  for  national 
defense  does  not  conflict  with  economic  sta- 
bility. Our  economy  is  dependent  upon 
world  trade,  access  to  both  raw  materials 
and  foreign  markets,  and  safe,  secure  sea 
lanes. 

10.  Have  recent  world  events  changed 
your  opinion  about  the  defense  budget? 

Yes.  66  percent;  no,  33  percent;  no  re- 
sponse, 2  percent. 

Our  defense  effort  cannot  be  related  to 
what  we  would  like  to  do  but  rather  to  what 
actions  by  the  Soviet  Union  require  us  to  do. 
Soviet  aggression  In  recent  months  has  In- 
creased the  determination  of  Americans  to 
do  whatever  is  necessary  to  protect  our  na- 
tional security. 

U.  Should  the  United  States  continue  to 
honor  \is  commitment  to  Ibrael  not  to  recog- 
nL'*  the  PLO  until  the  PLC  recognizes  the 
independence  of  Israel? 

Yes,  72  percent;  no,  20  percent;  no  re- 
sponse. 8  percent. 

Israel  was  created  and  recognized  as  an  In- 
dependent nation  by  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  States  must  continue  to  honor 
our  conmiitment  to  Israel  and  not  engage  in 
any  relationship  with  the  PLO  until  the 
PLO  and  the  Arab  Stales  formally  recognize 
the  existence  of  Israel  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent nation  with  guaranteed  and  se- 
cured borders. 

12.  Do  you  think  that  all  young  men  of 
military  age  should  be  registered  with  the 
federal  goverrunent  to  be  available  for  the 
draft? 

Yes,  79  percent;  no,  17  percent;  no  re- 
sponse, 4  percent. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  voted  with  my  colleagues  to 
amend  the  Defense  Authorization  bill  to 
provide  for  the  registration  of  all  eighteen 
year  old  men  effective  January  1,  1981.  A 
strong  defense  posture  is  essential  to  our 
survival  as  a  nation.  An  effective  stand-by 
draft  mechanism  Is  a  necessary  guarantor  of 
our  national  security  under  an  All-Volun- 
teer Force. 

13.  If  a  draft  were  to  become  necessary, 
should  young  women  be  required  to  partici- 
pate as  well  as  young  men? 

Yes,  57  percent;  no,  39  percent;  no  re- 
sponse, 4  percent. 

Women  should  not  be  Included  in  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  at  this  time  Govern- 
ment studies  clearly  show  that  there  is  no 
military  reason  for  such  an  action.  In  case 
of  a  national  emergency  a  sufficient  number 
of  women  would  enlist  In  the  service  to  fill 
available  noncombat  positions. 

14.  Do  you  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  any  of  the  cost  of  an  elective 
abortion? 

Yes,  19  percent;  no,  78  percent;  no  re- 
sponse, 3  percent. 

Throughout  my  public  life.  I  have  had  a 
strong  prolife  commitment.  I  have  cospon- 
sored a  proposal  to  amend  the  Constitution 
to  guarantee  the  right  to  life  of  the  unborn 
chUd. 

15.  Do  you  support  construction  of  feder- 
ally subsidized  houslr\g  In  your  neighbor- 
hood for  those  on  fixed  incomes— the  poor 
and  the  elderly? 
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Yes,  32  percent;  no,  64  percent;  no  re- 
sponse, 4  percent. 

The  effects  of  the  construction  of  low- 
Income   housing   upon   a  stable   neigh  bor- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  different  responses  and  thoughtful 
comments  were  included  In  the  answers  to 
this  last  question.  Respondents  again  listed 
problems  of  national  defense,  energy  and  In- 
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otics  Preservation  Act.  a  bill  to  protect 
the  therapeutic  efficacy  and  lifesavlng 
value  of  human  antibiotics. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  practice  by  Its  continuous,  Inex- 
act, and  Indlscrhninate  nature,  creates 
an  Ideal  environment  In  which  tn  nnr. 
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of  growing  bacterial  resistance.  They 
also  point  out  the   relationship  be- 
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Tes.  32  percent;  no,  64  percent;  no  re- 
sponse. 4  percent. 

The  effects  of  the  construction  of  low- 
Income  housing  upon  a  stable  neighbor- 
hood— homes,  schools,  and  businesses — are 
profound  and  harmful.  After  careful  study 
of  all  aspects  of  section  8  housing.  I  am  on 
record  strongly  opposing  section  8  housing 
developments  In  Northeast  Philadelphia. 

16.  Should  we  have  a  national  program  of 
health  insurance  giving  medical  and  hospi- 
tal care  to  everyone,  with  the  government 
paying  part  of  the  cost? 

Yes.  59  percent;  no.  36  percent;  no  re- 
sponse, 5  percent. 

Changes  In  the  present  health  care  system 
are  necessary  to  provide  the  best  in  health 
services  at  the  lowest  cost  with  the  least 
amount  of  federal  bureaucracy.  My  question 
is  whether  a  national  health  insurance  is 
the  answer.  I  am  closely  examining  a  wide 
variety  of  proposals  before  the  Congress 
concerning  a  good  plan  for  national  health 
insurance. 

17.  Which  do  you  think  presents  the 
greater  risk  to  our  Nation— the  presence  of 
nuclear  power  plants  or  the  energy  shortage 
that  would  result  if  these  plants  were 
closed? 

Nuclear  plants,  36  percent;  energy  short- 
age, 59  percent;  no  response,  5  percent. 

The  safety  of  nuclear  energy  is  being  se- 
verely scrutinized  by  the  96th  Congress.  I 
believe  that  nuclear  energy  is  necessary  in 
the  Immediate  future  to  supplement  dwin- 
dling supplies  of  petroleum.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  we  must  develop  other  sources  of 
energy  and  gradually  phase  out  nuclesir 
power  production. 

18.  If  the  decision  has  to  be  made  between 
somewhat  dirtier  air  through  the  use  of  our 
ample  coal  supplies  and  less  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  which  would  you  choose— the 
use  of  coal  or  continued  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil? 

Coal,  92  percent;  foreign  oil.  5  percent;  no 
response,  3  percent. 

Our  energy  shortage  is  so  critical  that  we 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  choosing  which 
energy  source  to  use;  we  need  them  all.  And 
we  must  decrease  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  I  am  particularly  Interested  In  the  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fuels  from  our  abun- 
dant supply  of  coal. 

19.  Do  you  think  a  new  SALT  arms  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  would  strength- 
en or  weaken  our  national  security? 

Strengthen,  22  percent;  weaken  63  per- 
cent; no  response,  15  percent. 

In  the  face  of  deteriorating  UJS.  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  without  firm  in- 
dications of  the  Russian  Intent  and  good 
faith  In  the  SALT  process.  I  agree  with 
those  63  percent  who  believe  a  new  arms 
agreement  would  weaken  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

20.  In  the  next  5  years,  which  one  of  the 
following  areas  of  concern  do  you  think 
should  receive  the  greatest  amount  of  our 
national  attention  and  effort? 

National  defense,  foreign  policy,  social 
and  human  services,  energy/environment, 
other. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  those  who  an- 
swered said  "national  defense";  30  percent, 
"energy  and  environment";  11  percent, 
"social  and  human  services";  9  percent,  "for- 
eign policy":  26  percent  lUted  other  areas  of 
concern.  Over  half  of  those  who  listed  other 
areas  of  concern  answered  "inflation." 
While  all  of  these  areas  need  a  great  deal  of 
our  national  attention.  I  agree  that  the 
most  urgent  are  questions  having  to  do  with 
national  defense,  the  economy,  and  the 
energy  shortage. 

22.  What  do  you  think  Is  the  biggest  prob- 
lem facing  our  country  today? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  different  responses  and  thoughtful 
comments  were  included  In  the  answers  to 
this  last  question.  Respondents  again  listed 
problems  of  national  defense,  energy  and  in- 
flation. A  large  number  of  responses  indicat- 
ed a  serious  lack  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment and  a  deep  concern  about  a  lack  of  In- 
tegrity and  honesty  on  the  part  of  some 
elected  officials.  Again,  my  own  opinions  are 
similar  to  those  of  my  constituents  who  re- 
sponded to  my  questioruiaire. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
those  of  my  constituents  who  took  the 
time  to  share  with  me  their  opinions. 
Knowing  what  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict think  about  the  key  issues  is 
helpful  to  me  in  my  effort  to  serve  my 
constituents  effectively  in  Congress.  I 
trust  that  my  colleagues  will  also 
benefit  from  the  results  of  my  1980 
questionnaire.* 
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THE  PAINFUL  TRUTH  ABOUT 
UBERIA 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  the  media  and  especially 
the  Washington  press  corps  are  so 
thoroughly  wrapped  up  with  the  U.S. 
political  scene  and  events  in  Iran  that 
little  attention  has  been  directed  to 
the  tragic  developments  in  Liberia. 

I  wish  to  insert  a  column  by  William 
Raspberry,  which  appeared  in  the 
May  6  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
entitled  "The  Painful  Truth  About  Li- 
beria," which  brings  to  light  the 
recent  events  in  Liberia: 

Thz  Painful  Tkitth  About  Liberia 
(By  Bill  Raspberry) 

Washington.— I  know  what  to  expect  by 
now.  but  that  doesn't  keep  me  from  flinch- 
ing when  I  see  a  familiar  name  on  the  lists 
of  those  executed  In  Liberia's  revolution. 

Here  is  a  man  who  took  time  to  show  me 
around  Monrovia  during  a  visit  several  years 
back.  There  are  two  more  I  met  at  a  cocktaU 
party  given  for  me  by  the  Llberian  Press 
Union.  There  Is  the  man  who  smoothed  the 
way  for  me  to  Join  the  president  on  a  motor- 
cade Into  the  Llberian  countryside. 

And,  of  course,  there  is  the  president  him- 
self, among  the  first  to  fall  In  the  bloody 
April  12  coup.  It  Is  a  most  disconcerting 
thing  to  learn  that  these  people  have  been 
shot  down  like  so  many  wild  animals. 

Nor  does  it  help  to  know  that  at  least 
some  of  them  deserved  It— If  you  buy  Into 
the  rules  that  govern  these  things. 

My  friends  and  acquaintances  had.  after 
all.  been  the  oppressors.  They  knew  It.  and  I 
knew  it.  though  It  was  difficult  for  either  of 
us  to  think  In  those  terms  while  they  re- 
mained in  control. 

The  painful  truth  Is  that  the  situation  in 
Liberia  was  not  vastly  different  from  the  sit- 
uation in  say,  Rhodesia:  a  settler  minority 
running  the  place,  reserving  most  of  the 
privileges  unto  Itself,  while  exercising  do- 
minion over  the  more  numerous  Indigenous 
population. 

Indeed,  the  most  obvious  difference  Is 
that  in  Liberia,  both  the  oppressed  tuid 
their  oppressors  were  black. 

The  Llberian  ruling  class,  the  Amerlco-Ll- 
berians  descended  from  the  former  Ameri- 


can slaves  who  migrated  to  West  Africa 
nearly  140  years  ago  to  establish  the  coun- 
try, seemed  no  more  oppressive  to  me  than 
the  white  Rhodesians  must  have  seemod  to 
a  white  American  visitor.  The  thing  about 
being  a  successful  oppressor  is  that  you 
don't  have  to  work  at  oppression.  You  go 
right  on  being  a  businessman,  a  government 
official,  a  shopkeeper,  a  family  man— no 
better  or  worse  than  your  counterpart  any- 
where In  the  world. 

But  the  Americo-Llberians  certainly  were 
viewed  as  oppressors  by  the  Indigenous  Li- 
berians— and  to  a  degree  unsuspected  even 
by  knowledgeable  Americans. 

I've  talked  recently  to  an  American  just 
returned  from  Monrovia.  "I  have  to  say  I 
wasn't  aware  of  the  Intensity  of  the 
hatred,"  he  told  me.  "Even  the  Americos  are 
saying  they  didn't  realize  they  were  hated 
so  much. 

"I  worked  In  an  office  that  employed  both 
Americos  and  Indigenous  people,  and  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  hostility.  After  the 
coup,  they  started  referring  to  the  Americos 
as  settlers'  and  treating  them  really  coldly. 
I  heard  several  of  them  say  they  hoped  all 
91  (of  the  officials  in  detention)  would  be 
executed.  'You  don't  know  what  they've 
done  to  us  for  137  years.'  they  would  tell 
me. 

"I'd  see  them  looking  at  the  newspaper 
pictures  of  the  executions,  and  they'd  be 
smiling." 

This  unsuspected  reservoir  of  hatred,  no 
doubt,  accounts  for  the  post-coup  excesses 
of  the  present  rulers.  But  It  also  casts  a  pall 
over  the  revolution,  even  for  those  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Justice  of  the  coup. 

Randall  Robinson,  executive  director  of 
the  pro-Africa  lobby  Transafrica,  sent  a 
cable  to  the  provisional  head  of  govern- 
ment, Sgt.  Samuel  Doe.  warning  of  the  risk 
of  supplanting  oppression  with  mindless 
brutality. 

Robinson's  message  dealt  less  with  the 
mutilation  of  bodies  and  the  circus  atmos- 
phere surrounding  the  executions  than  with 
the  summary  Justice  of  the  military  tribu- 
nal. 

"If  the  reports  are  In  the  main  accurate, 
we  in  America  who  strive  for  a  more  just 
American  response  to  Africa  as  a  whole  call 
upon  your  nation's  new  leadership  to  hew  to 
a  course  that  would  guarantee  fair  treat- 
ment and  due  process  of  law  to  all  of  those 
who  subsequently  come  to  trial. 

"We  recognize  that  the  previous  govern- 
ment concentrated  virtually  all  political 
power  and  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity that  refused  to  concern  itself  with  the 
broader  welfare  of  the  Llberian  people. 

"We  fear,  however,  that  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  those  who  made  the  revolution  may 
have.  In  Its  wake,  eroded  the  moral  basis  for 
its  making." 

It's  a  message  E>oe  needs  to  hear— not  for 
my  friends  and  acquaintances,  who,  even  If 
some  of  them  survive,  are  permanently  out 
of  power,  but  for  the  people,  on  whose 
behalf  the  revolution  was  undertaken  • 


ANTIBIOTICS  IN  ANIMAL  FELD-A 
THREAT  TO  DRUG  EFFICACY  IN 
HUMANS 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  for  myself  and  my  col- 
league, Henry  A.  Waxman,  the  Antlbl- 
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otlcs  Preservation  Act.  a  bill  to  protect 
the  therapeutic  efficacy  and  lif esavlng 
value  of  human  antibiotics. 

For  decades  we  have  witnessed  the 
diminishing  therapeutic  efficacy  of 
human  antibiotics,  particularly  peni- 
cillins and  tetracyclines.  Antibiotics 
that  once  hailed  an  era  of  miracle  cure 
now  stand  at  the  hallmark  of  an  age  of 
antibiotic  abuse  and  ineffectiveness. 
The  medical  literature  is  rife  with  ex- 
amples of  their  decline: 

Penicillin— once  the  drug  of  choice 
for  treatment  of  Haemophilus  influen- 
za, the  most  common  cause  of  bacte- 
rial meningitis  in  children  and  infants, 
is  now  virtually  useless  for  such  ther- 
apy and  has  been  supplanted  by  chlor- 
amphenicol, an  antibiotic  with  sub- 
stantially greater  toxicity  and  a  lower 
margin  of  safety. 

Tetracycline— highly  effective  In 
treating  the  life-threatening  disease  of 
cholera  until  recently.  Is  now  a  futile 
regimen. 

Ampicillin— a  semisynthetic  penicil- 
lin was  virtually  100  percent  effective 
against  the  virulent  human  pathogen 
Salmonella  in  1967;  now,  only  one  in 
four  Salmonella  infections  are  effec- 
tively treated  with  ampicillin. 

Also,  85  percent  of  all  enteropatho- 
genic  E.  coil,  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  human  dysentery,  have  been 
shown  to  be  completely  or  partially  re- 
sistant to  nine  of  the  most  common 
hiunan  therapeutic  antibiotics. 

This  brief  list  provides  but  a  glimpse 
at  mounting  evidence  which  docu- 
ments that  once  powerful  antibiotics 
have  been  rendered  impotent. 

But,  what  has  caused  this  deteriora- 
tion? In  the  broadest  sense  it  is  the 
antibiotics  themselves.  An  antibiotic  is 
a  form  of  therapy  that  not  only  elimi- 
nates disease-causing  and  non-disease- 
causing  bacteria  sensitive  to  It,  but,  at 
the  same  time '  enhances  the  survival 
and  subsequent  propagation  of  any 
bacteria  resistant  to  It.  Moreover,  no 
antibiotic  is  100-percent  effective 
against  a  particular  organism.  Hence, 
those  bacteria  that  escape  antibiotic 
action  are  favored  for  subsequent 
dominance  within  the  bacterial  popu- 
lation. All  too  often,  what  Is  predicted 
in  theory  occurs  In  practice.  The  con- 
tinuous and  Indiscriminate  use  of  anti- 
biotics promotes  the  survival  of  drug 
resistant  disease-causing  bacteria.  In 
recognition  of  these  facts,  respect 
must  be  shown  for  the  untoward  and 
deleterious  effects  which  inevitably 
occur  wherever  and  whenever  antibi- 
otics are  not  used  In  exacting,  prudent, 
and  discriminating  manner. 

Despite  the  cautions,  caveats  and 
contraindications  attendant  to  antibi- 
otic usage,  more  than  40  percent  of 
many  antibiotics  manufsictured  in  this 
country  are  used  In  a  practice  that  Is 
anjrthtng  but  exacting  and  discrimi- 
nate. The  practice  to  which  we  refer, 
of  course,  is  the  continuous  adminis- 
tration and  consumption  of  subthera- 
peutic doses  of  antibiotics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growth  promotion  in  livestock. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

This  practice  by  its  continuous,  inex- 
act, and  Indlscr^nlnate  nature,  creates 
an  ideal  envircHiment  In  which  to  nur- 
ture and  propagate  resistant  bacteria. 

Of  the  utmost  concern  are  the  two 
antibiotics  used  most  widely  in  animal 
feeds,  penicillins  and  tetracyclines. 
These  same  antibiotics  were  initially 
developed  and  are  the  drugs  of  choice 
for  treating  numerous  human  and  vet- 
erinary infectious  diseases.  Conse- 
quently, a  situation  has  evolved  where 
the  therapeutic  value  of  human  antibi- 
otics has  been  severely  compromised 
or  perhaps  lost  in  the  name  of  growth 
promotion.  The  fact  that  numerous 
growth  promoting  antibiotics  other 
than  penicillins  and  tetracyclines  cur- 
rently exist  makes  their  continued  use 
in  animal  feed  untenable,  in  light  of 
their  importance  as  drugs  for  the 
treatment  of  human  diseases. 

The  ominous  deterioration  of  antibi- 
otic effectiveness  is  overshadowed  only 
by  a  foreboding  of  fiulher  decline  sus- 
tained by  the  following: 

Bacterial  resistance  to  antibiotics  re- 
sides In  extrachromosomal  pieces  of 
genetic  material  known  as  resistant 
plasmids  (R-plasmlds).  Of  the  highest 
significance  Is  the  fact  that  R-plas- 
mlds  are  found  In  and  transferred  be- 
tween disease  causing  pathogens  and 
nondisease  causing  (nonpathogens) 
bacteria.  Thus  drug  resistant  nonpath- 
ogens serve  as  a  virtually  Inexhaust- 
ible and  ubiquitous  reservoir  of  drug 
resistance  genes,  which  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  pathogens.  Moreover,  plas- 
mld  mediated  resistance  provides  the 
vehicle  for  simultaneous  transfer  of 
resistance  to  one  or  more  antibiotics. 
This  phenomenon  is  poignantly  de- 
picted in  the  changing  resistance  pat- 
terns of  Salmonella.  In  1967,  less  than 
1  percent  of  Salmonella  strains  exhib- 
ited concurrent  resistance  to  six  or 
more  antibiotics;  yet  only  8  years 
later,  that  figure  had  increased  to 
almost  10  percent.  The  figure  today  is 
surely  higher. 

Human  and  veterinary  infections, 
which  once  were  effectively  treated  by 
penicillin  and/or  tetracycline,  now  re- 
quire more  aggressive  therapy  with 
antibiotics  that  frequently  present  an 
increased  toxic  risk. 

The  growing  obsolescence  of  crucial 
therapeutic  antibiotics  has  exerted  in- 
creased pressure  to  develop  substi- 
tutes. Unfortunately,  a  declining  rate 
of  discovery  of  new  antibiotics  suggest 
that  they  are,  like  fossil  fuels,  an  ex- 
haustible resource.  The  proliferation 
of  bacterial  resistance  mechanisms  not 
only  has  vastly  Increased  the  costs  of 
innovation,  but  has  forced  the  use  of 
succeeding  waves  of  expensively  devel- 
oped new  antibiotics,  which  atjcoimt 
for  most  of  the  antibiotic  dollar 
volume  In  this  country. 

As  with  any  complex  scientific  Issue 
Involving  human  health  effects,  uncer- 
tainties exist.  Skeptics  of  restricted 
antibiotic  use  In  animal  feed  are  quick 
to  point  out  that  clinical  abuses  of 
antibiotics  contribute  to  the  problem 
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of  growing  bacterial  resistance.  They 
also  point  out  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  use  of  subtherapeutic  doses 
in  cattle  feed  and  subsequent  human 
disease  is  yet  to  be  quantified.  The 
former  contention  is  true;  the  latter, 
specious  and  Illiberal.  Clinical  uses  are 
usually  of  short  duration,  volimtarlly 
assumed  by  the  patient,  directed  at 
specific  organisms,  and  regularly  mon- 
itored by  the  physician.  On  the  other 
hand,  subtherapeutic  use  of  these 
same  antibiotics  in  animal  feeds  is  con- 
tinuous, ubiquitous,  imdirected,  un- 
monltored.  and  results  In  risks  to 
human  health  that  are  Involuntarily 
assumed  by  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

With  regard  to  the  contention  that 
the  human  health  effects  attributable 
to  this  practice  are  insufficiently 
quantified,  a  recently  released  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences  report  on  anti- 
biotics in  animal  feeds  maintains  that 
the  lack  of  quantitative  data  linking 
human  illness  with  subtherapeutic 
levels  of  antibiotics  must  not  be  equat- 
ed with  proof  that  the  proposed  risks 
do  not  exist.  The  report  concludes 
that  the  research  necessary  to  quanti- 
tatively measure  the  human  health 
risks  could  not  be  realized  or  even  ap- 
proximated because  of  insurmountable 
technical  difficulties. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment (OTA)  has  previously  analyzed 
the  risks  and  benefits  of  subtherapeu- 
tic levels.  In  a  July  1979  report.  OTA 
concluded  that  the  health  risks  from 
the  development  of  bacterial  resist- 
smce  to  antibiotics  in  feed  are  of  great- 
er concern  than  the  risks  of  cancer 
from  dlethylstilbestrol  (DEIS),  as  used 
In  livestock  practices.  Skeptical  voices 
are  further  muted  by  evidence  which 
appeared  In  the  February  8.  1980. 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation (JAMA),  verifying  the  spread 
of  a  drug-resistant  Salmonella  Infec- 
tion In  animals,  whose  feed  contained 
antibiotics  in  subtherapeutic  doses,  to 
a  hospitalized  human  population. 

As  previously  noted,  the  paramoimt 
and  overriding  concern  of  those  sup- 
porting the  unqualified  use  of  antibi- 
otics in  animal  feeds  Is  that  there  Is 
not  precise  quantification  of  the  risk. 
Ironically,  however.  OTA  has  noted 
that  once  at  the  point  when  signifi- 
cant effects  on  human  and  animal 
health  become  widely  otiservable  and 
quantifiable,  it  may  be  too  late  to  ad- 
dress the  problem.  In  short,  the  ef- 
fects may  well  be  Irreversible. 

In  the  name  of  Insuring  the  future 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people  by  preserving  the  efficacy  of 
human  therapeutic  antibiotics,  the 
time  for  action  Is  now,  before  we  are 
faced  with  a  quantifiable  tragedy. 
Toward  this  end  we  Introduce  and 
urge  the  ready  passage  of  the  Antibi- 
otics Preservation  Act. 

The  Intent  of  the  bill  Is  clear,  basic, 
and  speaks  to  the  utmost  level  of  com- 
monsense  within  us — remove  human 
therapeutic  antibiotics  from  animal 
feed  and  replace  them  with  those  ap- 
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proved  animal  feed  antibiotics.  This 
initiative  not  only  will  permit  livestock 
producers   to   enjoy   the   benefits   of 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  Section  SOKaKl)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  351(a)<l))  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  ";  or  (7)  if  it 
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sur\'ivors.  They  came  back  without  apparent 
disablement.  .  .  . 
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"Because."  says  Bob.  "people  [In  a  war] 
get  killed  everyday.  Just  like  somebody's 
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Dave    and    Peter,    are    outepokenly    bitter 
about  the  VA  and  determined  to  stay  as  far 
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proved  animal  feed  antibiotics.  This 
initiative  not  only  will  permit  livestock 
producers  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
antibiotics,  but  moreover,  will  reserve 
the  penicillins  and  tetracyclines  of 
this  world  for  their  primary  mission  of 
saving  human  lives  and  curing  disease 
in  both  man  and  animals. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  in 
consponsoring  this  long  overdue  meas- 
ure. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. - 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and 

Cosmetic  Act  to  limit  the  antibiotic  drugs 

which    may    be    used    in   subtherapeutic 

doses  in  animal  feed 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Antibiotics  Preser- 
vation Act". 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds— 

(1)  those  antibiotics,  particularly  penicil- 
lins and  tetracyclines,  which  8u^  the  drugs 
of  choice  for  use  in  humans  against  numer- 
ous infectious  diseases  are  also  the  primary 
antibiotics  for  use  in  animal  feeds  In  sut»- 
therapeutic  amounts: 

(2)  the  continuous  use  of  these  and  other 
antibiotics  in  subtherapeutic  amounts  has 
resulted  in  the  development  of  pathogenic 
bacteria  in  animal.s  that  are  singly  and  mul- 
tiply resistant  to  such  antibiotics: 

(3)  such  pathogenic  bacteria  are  then 
transmitted  to  humans  where  they  colonize 
and  cause  diseases  (such  as  meningitis,  gon- 
orrhea, and  salmonellosis)  for  which  there 
is  virtuaUy  no  effective  antibiotic  treatment: 

(4)  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
in  its  report.  "Drugs  in  Uvestoclc  Peed", 
concluded  that  the  health  risk  to  humans 
from  the  development  of  pathogenic  bacte- 
ria resistant  to  antibiotics  is  greater  than 
the  risk  of  cancer  presented  by  the  use  of 
diethylstilbestrol  (DES)  In  animal  feed: 

(5)  to  avoid  this  risk  to  human  health  sev- 
eral Western  European  countries  have  for  a 
number  of  years  restricted  the  use  of  antibi- 
otics in  subtherapeutic  amounts  in  anlrnai 
feed;  ax\(X 

(6)  the  adoption  of  such  a  restriction  in 
this  country  will  protect  the  public  health 
by  preserving  the  efficacy  of  human  antibi- 
otics and  will  not  hinder  the  raising  of  live- 
stock because  there  are  numerous  approved 
substitutes  for  the  human  antibiotics  ciir- 
rently  used  in  animal  feeds. 

Sec.  3.  (axl)  Section  507  of  the  Pederal 
Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
357)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following: 

"(i)  To  provide  reasonable  assurance  of 
the  continued  effectiveness  in  humans  of 
antibiotic  drugs,  the  Secretary  shall  desig- 
nate, by  regulation,  antibiotic  drugs  which 
may  not  be  used  in  8ubthera[>eutic  doses  (as 
defined  in  such  regulation)  in  animal  feed 
or  in  ingredients  of  animal  feed.  The  Secre- 
tary may.  upon  application  and  by  order, 
authorize  the  use  of  an  antibiotic  drug  des- 
ignated under  this  subsection  in  an  animal 
feed  or  in  Ingredients  of  an  animal  feed  if 
the  Secretary  determines  such  use  is  re- 
quired to  meet  a  compelling  need.". 

(2)  Not  later  than  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  first  promulgate  the  regu- 
lation prescribed  by  section  507(1)  of  the 
Pederal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  desig- 
nating antibiotic  drugs  which  may  not  be 
used  In  subtherapeutic  doses  in  animal  feed 
or  In  Ingredients  of  animal  feed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(b)  Section  SOKaXl)  of  such  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  351(a)(1))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
l)efore  the  period  the  following:  '■;  or  (7)  If  it 
is  an  animal  feed  or  an  Ingredient  of  an 
animal  feed  bearing  or  containing  in  sub- 
therapeutic doses  an  antibiotic  drug  desig- 
nated under  section  507(1)  and  the  use  of 
the  drug  has  not  been  authorized  by  an 
order  issued  under  such  section".* 
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HON.  CARDISS  COLUNS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mrs.  COLUNS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  sorrow  over  the 
death  of  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  the 
former  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico. 

This  man  was  dedicated  to  the  well- 
being  of  Puerto  Rico's  people.  Later  in 
his  life  he  was  quoted  as  saying,  "My 
principal  interest  is  the  economic 
status  of  the  poor."  During  his  four 
terms  as  Governor,  he  established  the 
Popular  Democratic  Party,  and  over- 
saw the  writing  of  a  constitution  that 
gave  2.2  million  Puerto  Ricans  U.S. 
citizenship  and  financial  aid,  the  U.S. 
currency  and  mails. 

One  of  Governor  Marin's  greater  ac- 
complishments was  his  Operation 
Bootstrap  program.  This  program 
helped  transform  Puerto  Rico's  agrar- 
ian society  Into  an  industrial  one.  It 
also  improved  educational  and  electri- 
cal facilities. 

These  enrichments  Instigated  by  the 
Governor's  program  gave  reason  for 
many  people  to  compare  him  with 
Franklin  Roosevelt. 

One  of  his  greatest  concerns  was  for 
Puerto  Rico  to  remain  a  Common- 
wealth. He  felt  that  humiliation  would 
be  brought  upon  all  Puerto  Ricans  If 
the  U.S.  Congress  ever  rejected  a  re- 
quest from  his  island  to  become  a 
SUte.  Until  the  end  of  his  life,  he 
worked  against  this  idea  of  statehood. 

Governor  Marin  was  also  noted  for 
being  a  poet.  He  was  nicknamed  "the 
Bard"  and  enjoyed  being  referred  to  as 
a  poet-leader.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  you  a  poem  that  was  written 
about  this  man. 

The  Wise  Man 
A  scared  moon  on  a  dark  night 

Is  not  more  pale. 
Nor  thin  mist  under  an  arc-light 
When  the  wires  fail; 

Timid  love  in  a  weak  one 

Is  not  more  still. 
Nor  dead  grass  in  a  sleek  sim 

By  a  drled-up  rill; 

The  whole  of  the  rocked  sphere 

Is  not  more  wise— 
Than  the  man  who  is  boxed  here. 

With  his  closed  eyes! 

In  closing  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commemorate  "the  Bard"  for  his 
dedication  to  the  people  of  I*uerto 
Rico.* 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOITTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article,  by  Sandy  Rovner,  ex- 
plains the  difficulties  Vietnam  veter- 
ans are  still  having  as  a  result  of  their 
participation  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The 
hostility  and  bitterness  they  feel 
toward  the  Veterans'  Administration 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  that  myself 
and  others  fought  unsuccessfully  In 
1979  to  have  the  VA's  outreach  pro- 
gram for  victims  of  delayed  stress  con- 
tracted out  to  private  community 
based  mental  health  centers.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  are  many  others  out 
there  who  will  refuse  to  utilize  the 
VA's  facilities  tuid  instead  are  forced 
to  pay  for  outside  counseling  or  even 
go  without,  oftentimes  with  tragic  con- 
sequences. 

Another  criticism  of  the  new  Out- 
reach effort  is  that  there  is  nothing 
the  center  offers  other  than  counsel- 
ing. There  Is  no  meaningful  employ- 
ment program  available  to  provide  the 
necessary  linkage  the  vet  centers  so 
badly  need.  This  Is  especially  impor- 
tant as  most  Vietnam  veterans  have 
been  delimited  from  their  GI  bill  edu- 
cation allowance. 

This  is  why  members  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  must 
pass  a  meaningful  employment  pro- 
gram, along  the  lines  that  Mrs.  Heck- 
ler or  myself  have  Introduced. 
Though  the  veterans  in  Ms.  Rovner's 
story  are  employed,  the  facts  are  that 
unemployment  is  still  high  among 
blacks  and  other  minorities  and  that 
underemployment  is  a  serious  problem 
among  all  Vietnam  veterans.  A  mean- 
ingful emplojmient  program  might  do 
a  lot  In  convincing  Vietnam  veterans 
that  despite  the  tardiness  of  the  cur- 
rent effort  and  the  shambles  of  other 
employment  programs  for  veterans, 
Americans  do  care  and  desire  to  reha- 
bilitate Vietnam  veterans  to  the  full- 
est extent  imaginable. 

The  article  follows: 

Since  Vietnam:  Years  of'Quiet 

Desperation 

(By  Sandy  Rovner) 

Funny,  you  might  think,  they  don't  look 
any  different  from  anybody  else,  these 
handsome  young  men,  bent  on  the  business 
of  their  lives.  They  are  in  their  30s,  none 
older  than  35.  Most  have  had  some  college 
education.  Some  have  postgraduate  degrees. 
They  are  mostly  on  fast  career  tracks,  more 
successful  than  not  in  their  chosen  profes- 
sions. Sure,  they're  loners,  but  then,  that  is 
a  matter  of  choice,  isn't  it?  They  themselves 
might  have  told  you  (in  no  uncertain  terms) 
that  indeed  it  is— assuming,  of  course,  they 
would  have  discussed  it  with  you  at  all. 

They  are  as  different  from  one  another  as 
random  individuals  can  be,  these  bright 
young  men.  But  there  are  some  basic 
common  traits:  They  are  all  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. And  there  is  something  else:  They  are 
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survivors.  They  came  back  without  apparent 
disablement.  .  .  . 

Their  lives  have  gone  on  for  the  past  10 
years  or  so.  and  gone  on  rather  well,  an  un- 
critical eye  might  Judge.  But  some  of  them 
are  beginning  to  recognize  that  something  is 
not  quite  right,  that,  perhaps,  they  should 
be— at  very  least— numbered  among  Thor 
eaus  "mass  of  men  [who]  lead  lives  of  quiet 
desperation.  .  .  ."  Others— no  one  is  sure 
how  many— are  discovering  that  the  quiet 
desperation  is  building  up  into  more  explo- 
sive channels.  It  is  a  syndrome  the  experts 
are  calling  "delayed  stress." 

You  can  see  it  in  lives  that  appear  suc- 
cessful," says  Steve  Chapman  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  of  America.  "It's  a  sense  of 
having  been  abused  and  having  had  their 
beliefs  trashed  on." 

This  is  a  story  about  three  of  those  young 
men  who  served  in  Vietnam.  They  are  typi- 
cal in  important  ways  of  perhaps  half  a  mil- 
lion of  their  fellow  combat  veterans  in  that 
saddest  of  wars.  Each  of  the  three  was  faced 
unexpectedly  with  rage  and  despair  they 
had  been  carrying  around— unknownlngly— 
for  about  a  decade.  And  in  each  case,  they 
were— fortuitously,  they  now  feel— directed 
to  a  young  psychologist  (who  is  not  a  veter- 
an i  and  his  assistant  (who  is)  and  a  12-week 
group  therapy  session  which  they  have  just 
completed. 

They  have  been  frank  with  each  other, 
with  themselves  and  with  interviewers. 
They  have  asked  that  only  their  first  names 
be  used. 

Peter  is  cool.  He  stayed  in  the  Air  Force 
after  his  return  from  Vietnam  and  was  any- 
body s  Hollywood  image  of  an  Air  Force  of- 
ficer/gentleman. He  even  spent  time  as  a 
White  House  social  aide.  Now  he  is  an  ad- 
ministrative official  at  a  large  agency  and 
looks  as  Madison  Avenue  as  he  must  have 
looked  Air  Force.  He  is  tall,  and  his  sandy- 
red  hair  and  moustache  bespeak  his  Scot- 
tish ancestry. 

He  sees  himself  as  self-possessed,  disci- 
plined. He  never  married  but  "came  close  a 
few  times."  He  alv.ays  liked  to  have  things 
his  own  way,  he -says.  So  when  his  control 
began  to  crack,  it  came  as  a  considerable 
shock. 

He  wa-s.  he  recalls,  In  a  grocery  store,  cash- 
ing a  check.  It  was  last  November.  He  asked 
the  cashier  the  date.  The  cashier  "turned  to 
me  and  he  snapped,  'If  you  were  a  veteran 
you'd  know  what  today  is.  It's  Veteran's 
Day.  the  11th  day  of  the  11th  month.'  He 
was  an  old  man  and  I  turned  on  him  and  I 
said.  You  son  of  a  bitch,'  and  I  almost 
grabbed  him,  and  I  said,  'I  fought  in  Viet- 
nam and  almost  got  killed  50,000  times  and 
you  tell  me  that?  You  know  why  I  don't  re- 
member, because  this  goddamed  Veteran's 
Day  is  not  for  us.  It's  for  you  old  f— s.' 
When  I  got  back  to  my  car  I  was  huffing 
and  puffing  and  hyperventilating  and  I 
thought.  I  could  have  killed  that  man  I  was 
so  mad." 

"The  big  thing."  says  Bob,  a  30-year-old 
medical  student,  "that  you  have  to  forget 
how  to  do  when  you  go  to  war  is  this:  You 
have  to  forget  how  to  love  people." 

•'.  .  .  Like  love  and  affection  and  compro- 
mising," says  Peter.  "When  you  were  in 
Vietnam  you  couldn't  do  those  things  and 
come  back  .  .  ." 

"It  is  a  kind  of  psychic  numbing,"  says 
Ken  Harbert,  the  physician's  assistant  who 
is  co-leader  of  the  group.  "You  put  a  shell 
around  yourself,  and  for  a  lot  of  people, 
they  haven't  ever  torn  down  the  wall.  You 
talk  to  friends,  wives,  relatives  and  they  say, 
Well,  he's  changed  since  he's  been  In  the 
war.  He  withdraws  a  lot.  He's  stoical,  inde- 
pendent .  .  .'  They  use  words  like  that." 
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"Because."  says  Bob.  "people  [in  a  war] 
get  killed  everyday.  Just  like  somebody's 
there  one  minute  and  then  they're  gone  and 
If  you  really  care  about  them  you  can't 
handle  It.  I  had  a  really  good  friend  that  Id 
gone  through  basic  training  with  .  .  .  and 
you  know  I  really  spent  a  lot  of  time  with 
him.  You're  out  in  the  Jungle  and  there's 
not  much  to  do  except  sit  around  and  shoot 
the  breeze  ...  so  I  got  pretty  close  to  this 
guy  and  one  day  he  got  killed  standing  right 
next  to  me  and  .  .  .  after  that  1  just  real- 
ized you  can't  get  close  to  people.  _ 

"And  that  works  pretty  good,  but  its  hard 
to  lose  that.  Once  you've  gotthat  defense 
mechanism  working  for  you  it's  very  diffi- 
cult to  break  it  down.  And  I  think  that's 
pretty  much  a  consensus.  You  know,  we 
don't  get  close  to  people.  And  we  don't  let 
people  touch  us  and  we  don't  touch  them, 
you  know,  psychically.  Someone  said  when 
he  walks  into  a  room  full  of  people,  whether 
they're  relatives  or  anything,  he  always 
feels  different.  And  the  thing  about  it  is  you 
are  different  .  .  ." 

"It's  not,"  says  Dave,  a  photographer,  who 
is  35,  "the  strung-out  junkie  who  is  totally 
wasted  because  of  his  war  experience,  but 
there  is  a  lot  of  good,  old-time,  quiet  des- 
peration. I  think  the  greatest  majority  of 
guys  experience  that  more  than  anything 
else.  That  stuff  is  lurking  around  in  the 
back  of  your  mind  all  the  time  and  I  have  a 
hunch  that  it  Influences  a  lot  we  do  and 
we're  just  not  aware  of  it  .  .  ."  Dave  works 
at  other  jobs  to  support  his  photography 
which  he  refers  to  as  his  "art."  He  is  shy 
and  unprepossessing.  There  is  something  of 
the  poet  in  him.  He  broke  up  with  his  wife 
18  months  after  they  were  married.  They 
had  lived  together  for  eight  years  before 
that.  But  he  doesn't  feel  that  the  relation- 
ship was  affected  by  his  Vietnam  experi- 
ence. 

"I  m  not  married. "  says  Bob.  who  says  he 
feels  older  than  his  30  years  but  looks  con- 
siderably younger.  "I  haven't  known  too 
many  to  be  successful  [among  combat  vetsl. 
I  don't  think  they  do  too  well  in  marriage." 

Peter  got  his  first  clue,  he  realizes  in  ret- 
rospect, about  five  years  ago.  "It  was  the 
day  President  Ford  announced  we  were  pull- 
ing out  of  Vietnam  and  you  saw  the  guy 
come  out  of  the  embassy  and  fly  away  and 
he  was  the  last  American.  There  was  some- 
thing inside  of  me  that  just  tore  me  to 
pieces.  That's  when  I  wanted  to  see  the 
brass  bands  and  everybody  saying  the  war  is 
over  and,  well.  I  was  realistic  and  I  knew 
that  wasn't  going  to  happen.  So  I  thought 
well,  what  111  do  Is  111  go  to  church  tomor- 
row. And  the  priest  (Episcopal!  will  say 
something.  He  says  prayers  for  every  s.o.b. 
in  Washington,  you  know,  he'll  say  one  for 
the  people  who've  come  back  from  Vietnam, 
or  who  died  at  least. 

"He  never  mentioned  it.  Never,  never  men- 
tioned it.  I  remember  as  I  was  walking  out 
the  door.  I  turned  to  him  and  I  said,  You're 
a  hell  of  a  lousy  priest.  You  know  that 
55.000  people  died  and  you  couldn't  say  one 
damn  ihinR  about  it.' 

"I  didn't  wait  for  an  answer,  and  I  knew  at 
that  moment  I  had  a  lot  of  anger  in  me  that 
I'd  never  looked  into." 

Jeffrey  Jay  Is  the  clinical  phychologist 
who  initiated  the  delayed  stress  group  for 
Vietnam  veterans  at  the  Northern  Virginia 
Psychotherapy  Center  In  McLean.  It  Is,  he 
feels,  a  unique  approach  to  a  problem  only 
just  being  Identified,  much  less  treated.  For 
a  host  of  reasons,  the  program  Is  neither 
sponsored  nor  financed  in  any  way  by  the 
Veterans  Administration,  although  the  VA 
is  beginning  an  outreach  program  to  deal 
with  the  delayed  stress  syndrome.  But  many 
of  the   Vietnam   veterans,   including   Bob, 
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Dave  and  Peter,  are  outspokenly  bitter 
about  the  VA  and  determined  to  sUy  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  an  operation  they 
feel  betrayed  them.  In  addition,  the  VA  pro- 
gram is  still  bound  in  developing  protocols 
and  bureaucracy,  they  feel.  So  the  Jay  pro- 
gram is  separate  and  private,  the  fees  paid 
by  the  individuals. 

Says  Jay.  a  Ph.D.  in  psychology.  "Anyone 
who  was  in  Vietnam  had  a  very  full,  rich  ex- 
perience including,  at  one  extreme,  experi- 
ences that  were  absolutely  horrifying,  terri- 
fying, traumatic— going  through  day  to  day 
with  the  continuing  presence  of  death  or 
the  possibility  of  being  killed,  through  expe- 
riences that  were  intense  tises  of  power,  in- 
tense feelings  of  camaraderie  between 
people  depending  on  one  another.  But  what- 
ever happened— and  a  lot  happened— 
stopped  with  an  abruptness  that  is  unusual 
in  most  peoples  lives  .  .  .  men  described 
their  last  days  as  being  in  an  airfield  being 
bombed  and  having  to  fight  their  way  onto 
a  plane  and  then  once  inside,  there  Is  a 
stewardess  serving  food. 

"And  l)efore  they  went,  there  had  been  a 
lot  of  public  debate  with  people  polarized 
and  energized  around  this  so  when  they 
came  back  it  very  quickly  t)ecarr.p  a  private 
issue.  Vietnam  sort  of  sank  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness of  America,  and  all  those  experi- 
ences were  relegated  to  something  that 
went  on  inside.  There  was  no  way  of  talking 
about  It  and  the  veterans  felt  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  blame  and  real  suspicion  about 
feeling  free  to  discuss  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  people  didn't  ask. 
People  didn't  want  to  know  This  includes 
families,  close  friends,  wives,  parents.  So 
when  the  veterans  got  back  in  the  world  all 
that  experience  had  to  be  dealt  with  pri- 
vately. .  .  ." 

This  kind  of  thing,  says  Jay.  "creates  a 
separation,  and  that  s  one  of  the  things  we 
hear,  time  and  time  again.  I  feel  different 
from  other  people."  That's  a  statement  you 
also  hear  in  other  kinds  of  psychiatric  work 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  things  to  deal 
with  this  is  just  providing  a  way  for  people 
to  start  talking  and  give  them  a  forum  in 
which  they  can  identify  those  things  which 
really  are  not  their  fault,  really  are  not  pe- 
culiar to  them,  but  are  something  that  are 
shared  in  common.  And  provide  an  opportu- 
nity to  own  those  experiences  which  were 
theirs  and  disown  those  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  ...  or  were  much  bigger 
than  them." 

"You  have  to  look  at  the  particular  expe- 
rience of  the  Vietnam  veteran."  Jay  says. 
"There's  a  long  list  of  things  that  were  spe- 
cial about  the  Vietnam  war,  but  In  addition 
you  can  add  those  things  which  are  common 
to  all  wars.  It  was  special,  first  of  all.  be- 
cause of  the  moral  ambivalence  and  all  the 
polarization.  One  did  not  simply  go  off  to 
fight  a  war  that  was  just  and  right.  There 
are  a  lot  of  terrjble  things  that  happen  in 
every  war.  but  In  addition.  America  didn't 
come  out  completely  with  a  white  hat.  An- 
other big  thing  that  I  don't  think  is  dealt 
with  directly  enough  Is  that  we  lost  the  war. 

"So  with  all  these  ambivalences  and  ques- 
tions that  the  veteran  had  coming  back 
then,  there  were  perhaps  questions  atx>ut 
whether  or  not  he  had  done  well,  whether 
he  had  fulfilled  his  obligations.  Here 
Johnny  marching  off  to  war  was  a  late  ado- 
lescent, as  most  were,  so  there  was  a  lot  on 
the  line  in  terms  of  proving  manhood,  l)eing 
good  enough  and  doing  the  right  thing  and 
all  the  questions  that  come  up:  You  kill  and 
there  are  people  who  are  killed  all  around 
you,  and  then  for  all  that  to  have  gone  for 
naught,  to  have  resulted  In  some  kind  of 
futile,  vain  action.  In  the  end  raises  real 
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questlona  in  the  mind  of  the  veteran  as  to 
how  well  he  really  did  do. 
"A  lot  of  anger  results  from  feeling  ripped 
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in  Itself— me  and  2.000  other  soldiers  and 
Marines  for  three  weeks  on  a  troopship. 
And  we  got  "in  country'  and  right  from  then 
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damn  thing.'  He  said.  Look,  I  was  in  World 
War  II.  Why  are  you  so  upset?'  And  I  said,  'I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  vour  lousv  Worirt 
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the   average 
single  year. 


American    family    every 
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in  1979.  And  hence  fuel  has  been  conserved 
in  substantial  quantities. 
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without  resort  to  an  expensive  Gov- 
ernment program.  Likewise,  If  the  free 
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questions  in  the  mind  of  the  veteran  as  to 
how  weU  he  reaJly  did  do. 

"A  lot  of  anger  results  from  feeling  ripped 
off.  feeling  expected  to  have  done  some- 
thing and  not  being  able  to  have  done  it, 
ripped  off  for  the  time  that  was  lost  when 
he  was  there.  There  are  also  a  lot  of  ques- 
tions about  self  and  a  lot  of  bitterness  and 
anger  that  is  not  dealt  with  an>Dlace.  But 
the  conflicts  are  stlU  there  and  are  dealt 
with  internally." 

The  stress,  revolving  around  the  conflicts 
and  the  often  negative  self-image,  builds  up 
until  something  triggers  it  or  until  it  simply 
has  to  find  a  way  out.  It  can.  Jay  says,  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  broad  range  of  symptoms  in- 
cluding anxiety  and  nervousness,  reactions 
to  loud  noises,  nightmares,  difficulties  in 
sleeping,  problems  with  relationships,  prob- 
lems with  being  close  to  anyone.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  dramatic,  but  the  image  of  the 
spooked,  murderous,  wild-eyed  veteran  on  a 
rampage  is  more  a  figment  of  the  cathode 
tube  than  of  reality.  Often  it  is,  indeed, 
years  of  quiet  desperation. 

Peter  was  an  officer  in  the  Air  Force,  in 
administration  and  personneL  Hed  joined 
the  Air  Force  after  his  four  years  at  a  big 
midwestem  state  university  because  he'd 
been  told  the  Army  was  "real  bad,"  and  "I 
got  sick  when  I  went  out  on  boats  and 
things." 

Vietnam  had  never  been  a  part  of  his  con- 
sciousness, really,  much  less  his  life,  and  he 
volunteered  for  Vietnaun  duty  rather  dispas- 
sionately. 

"The  first  night  was  when  It  came  home 
to  me  that  I  had  ended  up  In  a  war  zone," 
he  says.  "I  sat  in  a  huge  room  all  filled  with 
beds  and  I  was  the  only  person  In  it.  I  re- 
member all  night  long  you  could  hear  hell- 
copters  going  up  and  down  and  artillery 
going  off.  .  .  .  The  Air  Force  never  had  ar- 
tillery sounds.  ...  I  remember  about  4 
o'clock  in  the  morning  a  woman  came  In  to 
clean  with  a  little  broom.  She  was  wearing 
black  pajamas  and  the  thought  went 
through  my  mind.  This  woman's  going  to 
lob  a  hand  grenade  into  my  bed."  I  Just  sat 
there  shaking.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
my  fear  in  Vietnam. 

"I  was  the  support  officer  for  17  forward 
sites  ...  it  meant  every  day  I  had  to  fly  to 
four  or  five  of  these  little  sites  .  .  .  they 
were  Just  little  dirt  roads  we  landed  on  and 
people  were  constantly  shooting  at  us.  lob- 
bing stuff  at  us.  It  was  what  I'd  always  pic- 
tured in  my  mind  the  Marines  did  and  I 
never  adjusted  to  it.  It  was  as  scary  the  last 
time  as  the  first  time.  But  I  never  said  a 
thing  about  it  while  I  was  there.  Never  once 
did  I  express  fear  to  anybody.  It  hit  me  that 
the  only  way  to  make  it  through  was  to  be 
strong.  It's  all  I  cared  about.  I  did  my  Job.  I 
didn't  drink.  I  didn't  smoke  pot.  .  .  .  My 
roommate  cried  every  night,  all  night  long, 
and  had  diarrhea  and  ran  to  the  bathroom 
all  night  long.  .  .  .  We  were  bombed  every 
night.  I  was  very  calm  and  cool.  .  .  .  One 
time  my  room  got  blown  up  by  a  rocket  and 
there  wasn't  much  left  to  it  and  I  wenf  over 
and  Just  pushed  all  the  debris  aside,  shook 
out  my  mattress,  got  in  my  bed,  took  out  a 
flashlight,  read  about  two  pages  and  v.ent  to 
sleep.  I  reme.Tiber  the  next  morning  Cmy 

roommate]  called  me  the  biggest  a he 

e\er  met  because  he  said  I  had  no  feeling  at 
all.  And  in  a  way.  he  was  right.  I  had  taken 
my  feelings  away." 

"I  was  part  of  the  big  1966  cattle-call." 
Dave  says.  He  was  20.  "I  don't  know  how 
many  were  drafted  at  the  same  time.  So  I 
just  went  in  and  started  being  a  soldier  for  a 
while.  I  drove  a  truck.  The  guys  I  was  with 
were  sent  down  to  Texas  and  hooked  up 
with  a  transport  operation,  then  sent  over 
on  a  troopship  to  Vietnam.  That  was  a  thrill 
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in  Itself— me  and  2.000  other  soldiers  and 
Marines  for  three  weeks  on  a  troopship. 
And  we  got  in  country'  and  right  from  then 
it  started,  within  an  hour  after  we  hit  the 
place,  you  know,  I  got  scared.  As  soon  as  we 
started  walking  on  the  soil,  I  thought.  Oh 
boy.  this  is  going  to  be  a  mess."  " 

When  we  came  back,  he  says,  "I  didn't  feel 
that  anybody  was  sympathetic  to  me.  We 
were  regarded  as  somewhere  between  vil- 
lains and  suckers.  And  I  think  that's  pretty 
much  the  way  I  felt ....  It's  such  a  strange 
situation,  not  being  able  to  come  home  a 
hero  .  .  .  and  after  I  got  back  I  wa.sn't  in- 
volved politically  In  any  of  the  antiwar 
stuff.  I  was  just  so  glad  to  be  out ...  I  mean 
1  didn't  participate  in  the  thing  at  the  Cap- 
itol steps  where  they  threw  their  medals 
away  because  I'd  already  thrown  my  medals 
away  .... 

"You  had  the  feeling  when  you  come 
back,  'Well,  t.hat's  It.  Lets  get  on  with  it.' 
Only  apparently  you  can't  get  on  with  It." 

"...  I  always  felt  I  was  ashamed  to  be  a 
Vietnam  veteran."  says  Bob.  "Like  I  went 
the  whole  route,  volunteer.  Green  Beret, 
airborne  .  .  .  you  know,  all  that  stuff,  the 
superkiller,  becau.se  I  figured  If  I  w  as  going 
to  do  it  I'd  be  the  best. 

"And  the  thing  about  it  Is,  I's  been  hard 
for  me  to  accept  that  I'd  made  all  these  sac- 
rifices and  nobody  really  appreciated  it.  One 
day  I  just  realized  that  even  though  Viet- 
nam was  all  screwed  up.  it  wa.sn't  really  MY 
fault,  and  I  really  didn't  have  anything  to 
be  ashamed  of.  And  If  it  had  been  any  other 
time  I'd  probably  have  been  a  hero.  Most  of 
the  people  my  tige,  you  know,  we  grew  up  on 
World  War  11  movies  and  the  parades  and 
the  hero's  welcome  and  I  still  don't  think  I 
can  accept  the  fact  that  I  went  cer  there 
and  did  all  that  and  I  just  slipped  back 
home  and  nobody  cared." 

Bob  comes  from  a  small  town  In  the 
southern  Midwest.  He  went  into  the  service 
as  soon  as  he  graduated  from  high  school.  It 
was  the  patriotic  thing  to  do.  He  was  18. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  "19  going  on 
40." 

The  dean  of  his  medical  school  sent  Bob 
to  Jeffrey  Jay's  Back  in  the  World'"  pro- 
gram when  the  veteran  became  so  depressed 
he  was  unable  to  study.  He  had  beaten  a 
drug  problem  and  a  drinking  problem  him- 
self. "But  it  seems  like  almost  everyone  has 
trouble  aftor  about  10  years.  ...  I  had 
never  discussed  Vietnam  with  anybody.  I'd 
never  talked  to  my  parents  about  it  because 
basically  my  philosophy  was  that  it  hap- 
pened; it  was  a  bad  deal  and  [now  it  was 
time]  Just  [to]  go  on  with  your  life." 

Dave  had  himself  a  "nice  little  emotional 
breakdown"  and  a  friend  had  scouted  out 
the  Jay  program. 

Peter  says,  once  he  had  buried  his  hostil- 
ity to  the  priest,  his  problems  did  not  overt- 
ly return  until  last  November  when  three 
things  happened  to  him  within  a  few  weeks. 

"About  a  week  after  the  incident  In  the 
grocery  store,  I  saw  some  of  tho.sc  Vietnam 
stamps  that  came  out  honoring  the  Vietnam 
veteran  with  little  medals,  and  I  remember  I 
bought  a  whole  sheet  of  them  and  brought 
them  home  and  I  wrote  across  them  all, 
'Too  httle  and  too  late,"  and  hung  it  up  on 
my  wall. 

"I  realized  then  I  had  serious  problems,  a 
lot  of  anger." 

Then  a  watch  repair  shop  lost  a  watch  he 
had  gotten  in  Vietnam.  "It  had  been  stolen 
out  of  the  repair  shop.  The  salesman  came 
in  and  he  said,  'I  know  yon  bought  that 
watch  In  Vietnam.  It's  not  worth  very 
much.'  Well,  I  did  grab  him  and  I  said.  My 
watch  has  nothing  to  do  with  Vietnam  .  ,  . 
for  what  I  went  through  in  Vietnam  I  don't 
even  want  you  questioning  me  about  the 
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damn  thing."  He  said,  'Ixjok,  I  was  in  World 
War  II.  Why  are  you  so  upset?"  And  I  said,  I 
don't  want  to  hear  about  your  lousy  World 
War  II  and  how  good  you  guys  had  It  and 
how  bad  you  had  it. .  .  .' 

"About  the  same  time  I  saw  a  notice  about 
Jeffrey's  group.  I  thought,  'I  never  feel 
stress.'  Then  I  put  down  the  article  and  I 
thought,  'Boy,  do  you  feel  stress."  " 

The  group-Dave,  Bob  and  Peter  and 
three  others— met  an  hour  and  a  half  a 
week  for  12  weeks  with  Jay  and  Ken  Har- 
bert.  Jay  Is  now  putting  together  a  second 
group. 

"At  first."'  says  Peter.  "I  was  fearful.  I 
didn't  know  if  there  would  be  guys  there 
with  limbs  lost  and  I  felt  guilty  going  to  a 
group  because  lots  of  people  suffered  a  lot 
worse  than  I  did  and  here  I  was  being  a  big 
baby  because  I  was  scared  and  now  Im 
angry  because  I  was  scared  10  years  ago. 

"Well.  I  got  In  there  and  we  sat  around 
and  I  was  the  first  one  to  talk  and  1  ex- 
plained why  I  felt  angry.  I  said.  'I  feel  really 
p— -.  especially  about  World  War  II  veterans 
because  they  got  everything  and  we  got 
nothing  and  I  was  scared  and  I  never  ex- 
pressed It  and  now  I  feel  real  bad  about 
Vietnam.  1  feel  like  crying  and  I  feel  like 
hitting  somebody."  And  we  went  arourid  the 
room  and  everyone  said  the  same  thing." 

Says  Bob.  "Most  Vietnam  vets  have  a  ten- 
dency to  stay  away  from  each  other  and  I 
don't  think  there's  anybody  who  can  help  a 
Vietnam  veteran  any  more  than  another 
Vietnam  veteran.  .  .  .  Everybody's  got  to 
work  out  their  own  solution,  but  it's  much 
easier  If  you  can  have  contact  with  some- 
body who's  had  the  same  problems  and  has 
dealt  with  them. 

"I  would  love  to  be  able  to  give  a  remedy 
for  Vietnam  veterans."  he  says,  "but  so  far 
In  our  group— basically,  a  first-time  Ihing- 
there"8  no  precedent  to  go  by  and  it's  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  say  this  Is  therapy  or 
this  is  how  you  treat  .  .  .  and  I  don't  think 
the  book  Is  going  to  be  written  for  quite  a 
while.  We'll  Just  keep  trying." 

The  way  Jeffrey  Jay  puts  It  is  this;  "Even 
If  you're  doing  well,  you  can  probably  do 
better  by  letting  it  all  out  and  findmg  a  way 
to  integrate  It." 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  Vietnam  veter- 
an that  doesn't  have  a  problem,"  says  Bob. 
"And  I  think  for  probably  nine  years  1 
wouldn't  admit  to  myself  I  had  a  problem 
and  therefore  wouldn't  talk  to  anybody 
about  it.  Basically  It  was  too  painful  and  :t 
was  much  better  if  I  didn't  think  about  it. 
Basically  if  you  can  get  to  the  point  where 
you  can  talk  at>out  what  it  has  done  to  you, 
that's  one  of  the  biggest  therapeutic  things 
you  can  do  for  yourself."'* 
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•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  administration's  tax  on  import- 
ed oil,  which  will  add  10  cents  to  the 
price  of  every  gallon  of  gasoline  we 
buy,  Is  clearly  inflationary— by  the  ad- 
ministration's own  estimates.  It  will 
add  approximately  three-fourths  of  a 
percentage  point  to  our  already  sky- 
rocketing Inflation  rate.  The  tax  will 
add  about  $300  to  the  gasoline  bills  of 


the   average    American    family    every 
single  year. 

Is  the  considerable  damage  resulting 
from  this  new  tax  compensated  for  by 
a  significant  reduction  In  gasoline  use? 
No,  not  at  all.  The  administration 
admits  that  the  tax  will  only  have  a 
less  than  minimal  impact,  about  a  1- 
perccnt  reduction  in  gas  use. 

Apparently.  the  administration 
thinks  that  boosting  Inflation  is  all 
right  as  long  as  the  leadership  is  per- 
ceived as  "doing  something,  any- 
thing." Unfortunately,  what  they  have 
chosen  to  do  Is  punish  Americans 
living  in  rural  areas  who  have  no 
access  to  public  transportation.  They 
have  punished  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  dependent  upon  their 
automobiles  for  their  livelihood.  They 
have  chosen  to  punish  all  of  us.  rural 
and  citydweller  alike,  by  talking 
against  inflation  and  taking  the  one 
road  that  guarantees  more  inflation. 

The  apparent  lack  of  direction  of 
this  administration  reminds  me  of  the 
conversation  between  the  Cheshire  cat 
and  Alice  in  Wonderland,  in  which 
Alice  asks,  "Could  you  tell  me  please 
which  way  I  ought  to  go  from  here?"" 

"That  depends  a  g<5od  deal  on  where 
you  want  to  go,"'  said  the  cat. 

I    don't    much    care    where,"    said 
Alice. 

"Then  it  doesn't  matter  which  way 
you  go,"  said  the  cat. 

The  Mattoon  (111.)  Journal  Gazette 
has  seen  through  the  administration's 
looking-glass  perception  of  public 
policy,  and  I  commend  the  April  8  edi- 
torial to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Taxpayers  Stuck  Again 

Anyone  who  reads  these  columns  with  any 
degree  of  regularity  knows  that  we  have 
been  a  persistent  advocate  of  a  balanced 
federal  budget. 

We  urged  that  a  balance  come  about 
through  reductions  In  spending,  not  by 
adding  new  taxes  that  will  be  paid  by  the 
consuming  public. 

Yet  that  is  what  President  Carter  has 
done  in  his  drive  to  balance  his  1981  budget. 
About  the  first  of  May  the  price  of  gasoline 
which  you  buy  will  go  up  10  cents  per 
gallon.  This  will  happen  because  Mr.  Carter 
has  decreed  a  per  barrel  tax  on  imported  oil 
beginning  at  once. 

The  obvious  purpose  In  balancing  the 
budget  is  to  stop  the  rise  in  Inflation  which 
reached  more  than  18  percent  In  January 
and  scared  the  president  and  the  Congress 
into  making  a  genuine  move  to  cut  the 
budget  announced  In  January. 

A  10  cent  per  gallon  Increase  in  the  price 
of  gasoline  is  in  Itself  Inflationary.  It  will 
immediately  add  about  one-half  point  to  the 
rate  of  inflation.  It  Is  being  added  In  the 
holy  name  of  conservation.  But  the  truth  Is 
that  it  is  being  done  to  make  possible  a  bal- 
anced 1981  budget. 

And  the  10-cent  per  gallon  tax  Increase, 
while  inflationary  per  se.  will  also  have  an 
inflationary  impact  on  practically  all  com- 
modities because  prices  will  have  to  reflect 
the  additional  transportation  and  delivery 
charges. 

The  motoring  public  has  already  reacted 
to  the  burgeoning  price  of  gasoline.  Usage  in 
the  first  months  of  1980  has  been  less  than 
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in  1979.  And  hence  fuel  has  been  conserved 
in  substantial  quantities. 

There  are  many  people  who  have  to  drive 
to  their  jobs  and  in  many  places  they  have 
to  drive  just  to  get  around  where  public 
transportation  is  non-existent  or  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

And  don't  think  this  tax  will  go  away.  Mr. 
Carter  has  already  said  that  he  will  ask  the 
Congress  to  raise  the  present  federal  tax  of 
four  cents  per  gallon  to  fourteen  cents  In 
the  future  when  the  import  tax  is  lifted. 

There  were  many  other  ways  that  the 
budget  could  have  been  balanced  without 
this  tax  which  is  garbed  in  the  name  of  con- 
servation. 

Just  last  year,  for  Instance,  the  then  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
admitted  that  it  has  wasted  or  squandered 
$7  billion.  Was  its  budget  cut  by  that  much? 
Don't  be  foolish. 

The  federal  government  abounds  with 
waste  like  the  masseurs  who  are  paid  to 
massage  congressmen  and  the  57  meml)ers 
on  the  staff  of  Mrs.  Carter. 

The  burden  has  landed  where  it  always 
does— right  on  the  back  of  the  poor  citizens 
whose  taxes  always  pay  the  way.* 


ENERGY  CONTROLS  RAISE 
PRICES  TOO 


HON.  WILUAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  FYlday  the  Washington  Post  car- 
ried a  little  story  in  its  business  and  fi- 
nance section  that  should  be  required 
reading  for  everyone  concerned  about 
control  or  decontrol  energy  policy. 
The  gist  of  it  was  that  the  Department 
of  Energy,  pursuant  to  Its  entitle- 
ments program,  has  ordered  Ohio's 
largest  gasoline  retailer  to  boost— yes, 
raise— its  gasoline  prices  by  10  cents  a 
gallon  at  the  pump,  to  bring  those 
prices  into  line  with  those  being 
charged  by  independent  gasoline  mar- 
keters. 

The  rationale  being  offered  for  this 
remarkable  order  Is  that  Sohio,  the 
firm  in  question,  was  able  to  charge 
only  $1.01  per  gallon— a  price  indepen- 
dents could  not  match— because  of  a 
subsidy  it  receives  on  Alaskan  crude 
oil  under  the  entitlements  program. 
So,  to  make  up  for  one  injustice,  DOE 
is  going  to  perpetrate  another  on  Ohio 
gasoline  purchasers. 

Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  or 
so  the  saying  goes,  and  particularly 
not  in  this  Instance.  Ostensibly,  the 
purpose  of  the  entitlements  program 
is  to  equalize  costs  for  U.S.  refiners  of 
crude  oil.  But  instead  of  equalizing 
costs,  it  raises  them;  to  wit,  this  case  in 
Ohio  simply  corroborates  the  finding 
of  a  1975  Presidential  task  force  which 
indicated  that  the  entitlements  pro- 
gram costs  consumers  $900  million  to 
$1  billion  per  year. 

The  ultimate  irony  of  all  this  is  that 
this  element  of  Government  control 
simply  was  not  necessary.  As  the  Post 
article  points  out,  free  market  forces 
would    have    resolved    any    Inequities 
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without  resort  to  an  expensive  Gov- 
ernment program.  Likewise,  If  the  free 
market  were  permited  to  operate  with 
regard  to  prices  as  well  as  supplies,  the 
greatest  supply  at  the  lowest  total  cost 
would  result.  All  Federal  regulation 
does  is  hide  the  true  cost  of  energy  on 
the  one  hand  while  rateing  it  unneces- 
sarily on  the  other. 

While  it  may  be  of  little  consolation 
to  those  Ohioans  who  will  have  to  pay 
10  cents  a  gallon  more  for  gas,  if  this 
episode  points  up,  as  it  should,  the 
counterproductive  nature  of  entitle- 
ments programs,  allocation  systems, 
price  controls,  and  Government  regu- 
lation of  energy  development  in  gener- 
al. It  may  have  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose. Instead  of  trying  to  refine  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  energy  prices 
and  supplies,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
eliminate  such  regulation  altogether, 
and  the  sooner  we  do  it,  the  quicker 
we  can  avoid  repetition  of  DOE's  btm- 
gling. 

Just  in  case  my  colleagues  did  not 
see  the  writeup  on  the  latter,  and 
would  like  to  refer  to  it,  I  Insert  the 
May  2,  1980,  article  entitled  "Boost 
Pump  Prices,  U.S.  Tells  Sohio  "  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post,  in 
the  Record  at  this  time: 

Boost  Pvuf  I*rices.  U.S  Tells  Sohio 
(By  Peter  Behr) 

Looking  a  little  like  Brer  Rabbit  in  his 
battle  with  the  tar  baby,  the  Energy  De- 
partment yesterday  ordered  Ohio's  largest 
gasoline  retailer  to  boost  its  pump  prices  by 
10  cents  a  gallon. 

The  price  Increase.  Imposed  on  Standard 
OU  Co.  (Ohio),  was  meant  to  bring  Sohio's 
prices  In  line  with  other  Ohio  gasoline  mar- 
keters, particularly  a  group  of  independent 
dealers  who  protested  that  their  inability  t^ 
compete  with  Sohlo's  low  prices  was  driving 
them  out  of  business. 

Sohio.  had  been  selling  regular  gasoline 
for  a  low  as  $1.01  a  gallon  recently,  thanks 
to  a  subsidy  It  receives  on  Alaskan  cude  oil 
shipments  to  Its  gasoline  refineries  The 
subsidy  is  created  under  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's entitlements  program,  which  is 
meant  to  equalize  the  costs  all  United  States 
refiners  pay  for  crude  oil. 

But  the  effort  to  undo  the  effects  of  the 
subsidy  In  Ohio  by  Marvin  Goldstein,  head 
of  the  Energy  Department  s  Office  of  Hear- 
ings and  Appeals,  plunged  the  department 
Into  new  controversy  yesterday. 

Rep.  Lyle  Williams  (R-Ohio)  called  for  a 
congressional  Investigation 

Goldstein's  order  could  force  Sohio  to  add 
the  10-cent  surcharge  to  iiji  pump  prices  for 
three  months  while  the  Energy  Department 
tries  to  untangle  the  regulatory  conflicts. 

In  the  short  run.  the  order  amounts  to  a 
$14  million  federal  tax  on  Sohio's  gasoline 
over  May.  June  and  July  because  Goldstein 
directed  that  proceeds  from  the  added  gaso- 
line chEU-ge  be  paid  to  the  Treasury. 

He  left  open  the  possibility  of  a  revision  in 
regulations  that  would  include  the  $14  mil- 
lion In  the  pool  of  funds  that  oil  companies 
pay  each  other  to  equalize  refiners'  crude 
oil  costs. 

Jack  Blum,  representing  Independent  gas- 
oline marketers,  had  complained  that  Sohio, 
Exxon  Corp.  and  Arco— the  principal  Im- 
porters of  Alaskan  crude  oil— had  a  price 
break  of  between  $4  and  $7  a  barrel  thanks 
to  the  entitlements  program. 
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The  concession  had  been  granted  initially     had   not  only  on   tho.se  who  endured     war  experiences,  to  their  children,  in  oidrr 
^r^P  iur^^r^fr,'?.*,         ^^"  "11^°.     confinement  and  torture  in  concentra-     to  spare  them  pain,  hi.'  neither  did  they 
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possible  thing  a  child  could  hear  if  they  did 
hurt  their  parents  was,  "Is  this  what  I  sur- 
vived Auschwitz  for?" 
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ocaust,  but  particularly  the  reasons  for 
how  and  why  Nazi  Pacism  arose  in  Ger- 
many. We  must  use  this  knowledge  now  to 
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"In  the  meantime,  1  must  uphold  my 
Ideals,  for  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  carry  them  out." 

..»<,     thorn 
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The  concession  had  been  granted  initially 
to  permit  the  companies  with  Alasltan  oil  to 
compete  with  domestic  oil  companies  that 
didn't  face  the  high  costs  of  transporting 
the  Alaskan  crude  to  the  lower  48  states. 

But  the  steady  escalation  in  oil  prices 
worldwide  and  in  the  United  S'-ates  has  per- 
mitted the  Alaskan  oil  producers  to  compete 
readily  with  domestic  refiners. 

Sohio,  in  a  statement  yesterday,  said  it 
will  take  the  Energy  Department  to  court* 


HERBICIDE  EXPOSURE 

HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
concerned,  as  I  hope  my  colleagues 
are,  about  the  health  effects  of  herbi- 
cide exposure  on  our  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. I  have  been  contacted  by  veterans 
and  nonveterans  alike  about  this  issue. 
Most  of  them  are  quite  concerned  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  I>efense  have  displayed 
an  irresponsible  and  insensitive  atti- 
tude toward  veterans  who  feel  they 
have  been  afflicted  with  illnesses  at- 
tributable to  herbicide  exposure. 

There  is  no  question  that  thousands 
of  veterans  were  in  fact  exposed  to 
herbicides  while  in  Vietnam  and  there 
is  little  question  about  the  potential 
health  hazards  that  exposure  may 
cause.  There  is  docimientation  that 
dioxin  causes  cancer  and  birth  defects 
in  lab  animals.  And  now  there  is  docu- 
mentation available  that  dioxin  causes 
cancer  In  humans  as  well.  An  epide- 
miology study  performed  by  Hardell 
and  Sandstrom  in  Sweden  showed  that 
exposure  to  phenoxyacetic  acids 
caused  a  six-fold  increase  in  the  risk  of 
obtaining  soft  tissue  sarcomas. 

The  VA  has  yet  to  comment  on 
these  studies  and  appears  likely  to  try 
and  discredit  them.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  VA  speed  up  their 
efforts  to  resolve  the  health  questions 
raised  by  exposure  to  chemical  herbi- 
cides. Already.  Vietnam  veterans  have 
had  to  wait  10  years.  It  will  be  a  na- 
tional tragedy  If  they  have  to  wait  an- 
other 10  years  for  the  resolution  of 
this  matter.* 


LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  THE 
HOLXDCAUST 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  Nrw  YORK 
m  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1980 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  participated  in  a  special  ceremony 
conunemorating  the  37th  anniversary 
Of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising,  at 
which  Rosie  Nebenhaus.  who  works  in 
my  district  office,  delivered  a  most 
moving  address.  Ms.  Nebenhaus. 
whose  parents  are  both  survivors  of 
the  holocaust,  discussed  several  of  the 
long-term  effects  the  holocaust  has 
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had  not  only  on  those  who  endured 
confinement  and  torture  in  concentra- 
tion camps  but  on  thoir  offspring  as 
well. 

Ms.  Nebenhaus'  speech  was  a  com- 
pelling reminder  to  me,  and  to  all 
others  present  at  Brooklyn's  Shore- 
front  YM TWHA  for  the  ceremony 
that  day,  of  the  crucial  importance  of 
both  heightening  the  understanding 
and  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the 
holocaust  experience  around  the 
world.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  text  of 
the  speech  in  the  Record  so  that  my 
colleagues  and  other  readers  may.  as  I 
was.  be  inspired  by  its  eloquent  mes- 
sage: 

Speech  of  Rosie  Nebenhaus  on  thi.  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising 
It  is  indeed  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
nte  to  address  you  today  to  commemorate 
the  37th  Anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising  and  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  Six  Million  Jewish  men,  women  and 
children  who  perished  in  Europe  at  the 
hands  of  the  Nazis.  It  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
speak  before  this  audience,  the  majority  of 
whom  are  survivors  of  the  Holocaust,  in- 
cluding my  own  parents,  and  aunts  and 
uncles  who  are  with  me  today,  and  to  share 
with  all  of  you.  my  feelings  tmd  thoughts 
about  the  effects  of  the  Holocaust  on  the 
second  generation— the  children  of  survi- 
vors. And  finally  It  is  truly  a  great  honor  for 
me  to  participate  in  this  commemoration 
with  a  man  who  is  recognized  the  world  over 
a«  a  champion  of  human  rights  and  civil 
rights,  and  who  has  an  unyielding  commit- 
ment to  the  dignity  and  preservation  of 
life-Jewish  life  and  non-Jewish  life— 
around  the  world.  That  man  is,  of  course. 
Congressman  Steve  Solarz. 

Thirty-five  years  has  passed  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  the  liberation  of  the 
death  camps.  It  is  now  time  for  the  children 
of  sur\'ivors  to  find  out  what  happened  to 
their  parents  during  the  war. 

Many  parenU  never  told  their  children  of 
their  camp  experiences  l)ecause  they  were 
afraid  that  this  information  would  harm 
them.  Children  were  afraid  to  ask  questions 
because  they  didn't  want  to  find  out  how 
truly  horrible  it  was  for  their  parents  and 
they  also  didn't  want  to  bring  up  painful 
memories  for  them.  The  majority  of  chil- 
dren who  did  ask  questions  soon  found  that 
they  could  not  remember  the  answers  for 
more  than  a  short  time  anyway. 

It  Is  also  time  for  the  children  to  learn 
what  effects  their  parents'  camp  experi- 
ences have  had  on  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  "second  generation"  children's  psy- 
ches, behavior,  and  values  have  been  affect- 
ed by  their  parents'  experiences  during  the 
Holocaust.  Numerous  studies  have  been 
done  on  the  effects  of  the  camp  experiences 
on  the  survivor.  But  In  recent  years,  psy- 
chologists and  psychiatrists  have  also  been 
studying  the  effects  of  the  survivors'  experi- 
ences on  their  children.  For  the  most  part, 
the  studies  have  shown  that  children  of  sur- 
vivors are  remarkably  well-adjusted  and 
highly  successful.  Studies  have  also  shown 
that  the  survivors  themselves  are  also  well- 
adjusted  and  highly  successful,  and  that 
there  exists  a  mutually  loving  and  respect- 
ful bond  between  parents  and  children. 
There  are,  however,  a  good  many  exceptions 
to  this  rule  and  there  are  documented  in- 
stances of  severe  pathology  in  both  these 
groups. 

As  I  started  to  say  before,  there  has  been 
a  ■Conspiracy  of  Silence  "  for  most  survi- 
vors. Survivors  didn't  talk  much  about  their 
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war  experiences,  to  their  children,  m  vi^kr 
to  spare  them  pain,  bii*  neither  did  they 
talk  fo  anyone  el.se.  It  wa.s  too  horrifyint  for 
mo,-t  poople  to  hear  about  the  atrocities  and 
in  addliion  many  people  felt  guilty  because 
they  were  spared.  But  the  children  knew  of 
the  horrors.  They  saw  It  in  their  minds, 
they  felt  it  in  their  hearts  anri  they  felt  it  in 
their  guts.  Many  children  were  told,  but  the 
majority  got  it  through  osmosis— they  felt 
the  terror,  the  pain,  the  agony,  the  lo.ss  and 
the  mourning. 

The  children  could  tell  what  lh»-ir  par 
ents'  experiences  were  like  by  how  their 
parents  distrusted  the  outside  world,  espe- 
cially the  gentile  figures  in  uniform,  or  how 
their  parents  agonized  over  having  to  make 
decisions.  Making  a  decision  in  the  can.ps- 
choosing  to  go  right  or  left— meant  the  dif 
fcrence  between  life  and  death.  The  rhil 
dren  of  survivors  could  tell  what  it  niii.';t 
have  been  like  because  of  the  perva-sive 
worry  and  despair  that  filled  the  home,  and 
th(  inability  of  their  parents,  sometimes,  to 
cope  even  with  the  smallest  of  changes 
Children  sensed  that  their  parents  would 
never  be  truly  happy  because  they  loit 
everything  and  everyone  they  loved. 

Every  illness  became  a  catastrophe.  Every 
trip  that  a  family  member  made  meant  the 
possibility  that  that  family  member  miehl 
never  return.  I  can  tell  you  that  even  now. 
whenever  I  take  leave  of  my  parents,  a  deep 
and  dark  thought  comes  into  my  mind  for  a 
split  second  and  says  "this  might  be  the  last 
time  you'll  ever  see  them."  And  I  can  recog- 
nize that  same  thought  on  my  mother's  face 
ever  time  I  leave  in  a  car  or  on  a  plane. 

That  is  why  so  many  children  of  sur\  Ivors 
live  at  home  longer  than  most  other  chil- 
dren. It  has  even  been  discovered  that 
family  members  sometimes  check  on  each 
other's  breathing  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  alive.  Loss  is  a  common  theme  for  chil- 
dren of  survivors.  Children  of  survivors  have 
been  deprived  of  a  heritage  where  family 
members  die  of  natural  deaths.  To  children 
of  survivors,  love  very  often  means  loss  and 
death.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  about  this 
game  I  played  with  God  when  I  was  8  or  9 
years  old. 

When  I  was  8  or  9,  I  challenged  God  to  a 
game.  I  said  to  Him.  "God,  I'm  going  to 
make  a  list  of  every  way  and  every  means  by 
which  a  person  can  die— ways  like  disease, 
heart  attack,  cancer,  getting  shot,  getting 
stabbed,  getting  hit  by  a  tr»in.  falling  out  a 
window."  The  list  took  me  a  week  to  com- 
plete. After  It  was  finished,  I  summoned 
God  and  said  to  Him.  "The  only  way  that 
you  can  take  my  parents  from  me  is  by 
coming  up  with  a  way  to  die  that  I  do  not 
have  on  my  list."  I'm  happy  to  report  that  I 
wen  that  game.  My  parents  are  still  alive. 

The  survivor  parents  often  told  their  chil 
dren  that  since  they  lost  their  entire  family 
in  Europe,  they  only  lived  for  their  chil- 
dren. Children  of  survivors  often  heard. 
'You're  all  I  have  now."  This  po.ses  an  im 
mense  burden  on  the  children  and  an  awe 
seme  responsibility  to  BE  something,  to  re 
place  all  their  dead  relatives,  especially 
their  murdered  half  sibilng.s.  They  feel  that 
they  must  be  "Wundii  klnder"-miracle 
children— bom  out  of  the  ashes.  Thi.s  re- 
sponsibility, to  turn  into  a  successful,  happy 
child,  is  compounded  by  the  need  to  siiield 
their  parents  from  pain.  Many  chiidien  of 
survivors  never  tell  their  parents  anyihint, 
they  thir.k  might  be  pamful  for  them.  Many 
children,  when  they  were  younger  never 
told  their  parents  when  they  got  siek  a' 
school  or  when  they  were  taunted  by  other 
children. 

Children  of  survivors  often  feel,  How  can 
I  make  my  parents  suffer,  when  they  have 
suffered  so  much  already?"  And  the  worst 
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possible  thing  a  child  could  hear  if  they  did 
hurt  their  parents  was.  "Is  this  what  I  sur- 
vived Auschwitz  for?" 

Perhaps  the  most  pervasive  feeling  in  the 
children  of  survivors  is  the  wish  to  undo  the 
Holocaust  for  their  parents  and  the  helple.ss- 
ness  that  comes  from  not  being  able  to  do  so. 
I  know  that  sometimes  I  feel  that  I  would 
give  anything,  do  anything,  even  give  up  my 
life,  to  undo  it. 

Children  of  survivors  have  a  heightened 
sensitivity  to  suffering— anyone's  suffer- 
ing—but particularly  to  a  family  member's 
suffering.  One  of  the  ways  children  chan- 
neled the  feelings  of  helplessness  at  not 
being  able  to  undo  the  Holocaust  was  to 
choose  careers  In  the  helping  professions. 
An  overwhelttilng  number  of  children  of 
survivors  are  social  workers,  doctors,  psy- 
chologists, teachers  and  lawyers.  Since  chil- 
dren of  survivors  have  been  cast  In  the  help- 
ing role  their  whole  lives  anyway— acting 
not  as  children,  but  often  as  parents  to  their 
parents— functioning  as  advocates,  media- 
tors, arbitrators,  filling  out  forms,  negotiat- 
ing with  authorities  and  so  on— the  transi- 
tion seems  almost  natural. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  effects  of  being 
a  child  of  survivors  Is  that  we  very  often 
cannot  be  silent  in  the  face  of  injustice. 
Many  children  of  survivors  feel  that  the 
Holocaust,  although  for  them  a  uniquely 
Jewish  tragedy,  has  major  universal  impli- 
cations. Fighting  against  racial  genocide  in 
other  countries,  the  oppression  of  minor- 
ities, and  other  liberation  struggles  are  ac- 
tivities which  many  children  of  survivors 
are  engaged  In.  The  meaning  of  the  Holo- 
caust has  moved  us  out  of  Inertia  and 
apathy  and  energized  us  into  action.  I  have 
an  overwhelming  feeling  that  even  though 
it's  been  40  years  since  Nazi  Facism  em- 
barked on  its  crusade  to  annihilate  the 
Jewish  people  and  other  non-Aryans,  little 
really  has  been  done  to  learn  or  act  upon 
the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust.  Nazism  and 
other  forms  of  oppression  are  alive  today. 
The  racist  policies  of  Adolf  Hitler  are  prac- 
ticed in  the  Soviet  Union.  Cambodia.  Latin 
America,  and  other  countries.  Political  re- 
pression and  the  utter  contempt  for  human 
rights,  exhibited  by  Nazism,  are  destroying 
freedom  in  many  parts  of  the  world  today. 
Any  time  a  human  being— Jew.  Vietnam- 
ese, Black,  American  Indian— is  thought  to 
be  an  untermench— less  then  human  vermin 
to  be  stepped  on  and  obliterated— we  open 
the  door  for  another  Holocaust.  Nothing  is 
more  precious  to  me  than  human  life.  No 
one  can  be  less  than  human  to  me.  No  one 
deserves  less  than  the  basic  rights  of  free- 
dom, justice,  and  lll)erty. 

I  also  believe  that  there  are  forces  in  this 
country  even  today  that  operate  very  much 
the  same  way  that  the  Nazis  did.  These  are 
the  new  right  forces  that  blame  particular 
groups  of  people  for  all  the  problems  in  the 
world.  The  American  Nazis.  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  other  rightist  groups  blame  Jews, 
Blacks,  women,  union  members.  You  know 
Hitler  expounded  that  Jews  were  the  single 
and  simplest  explanation  for  what  went 
wrong  In  Germany.  Some  of  these  extreme 
rightist  groups  go  as  far  as  to  use  God  to 
justify  their  reasons  for  hating  and  wanting 
to  destroy  certain  groups,  just  as  Hitler  did 
In  Meln  Kampf,  when  he  claimed  that  by 
"defending  himself  against  the  Jews,  he  was 
fighting  for  the  work  of  the  Lord."  That  is  a 
great  distortion  of  religion.  We  cannot 
afford  to  permit  any  of  this  to  continue  In 
the  United  States. 

I  see  the  task  for  children  of  survivors  as 
twofold.  The  first  Is  being  committed  to  the 
lessons  of  the  Holocaust  and  to  strengthen 
our  understanding  of  all  aspects  of  the  Hoi- 
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ocaust.  but  particularly  the  reasons  for 
how  and  why  Nazi  Facism  arose  In  Ger- 
many. We  must  use  this  knowledge  now  to 
find  ways  of  eradicating  Nazism.  Fascism, 
and  Racism  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  second  part  of  the  task.  I  believe,  is 
directed  toward  being  committed  to  preserv- 
ing the  Jewish  heritage  and  the  love  for  the 
Jewish  people  and  never  forgetting  the  6 
Million  Jewish  people— our  grandparenU. 
our  aunts  and  uncles,  our  cousins,  our  half 
brothers  and  sisters— who  perished  In  the 
Holocaust.  They  should  not  remain  name- 
less and  faceless  people. 

To  remember  them  and  the  entire  Holo- 
caust experience,  we  must  leam  to  dissemi- 
nate true  and  accurate  Information  about 
the  Holocaust,  since  we  were  taught  so  In- 
adequately about  this  subject  in  the  public 
schools,  universities  and  yeshlvas.  For  ex- 
ample, the  world  knows  little  or  nothing 
about  the  other  side  of  the  Holocaust  pic- 
ture—Jewish resistance,  how  the  Jews 
struck  back  at  their  tormentors.  The  epic 
Warsaw  Ghetto  uprising  Is  famous,  but  it  is 
not  widely  known  that  In  almost  every 
ghetto  and  in  every  labor  and  concentration 
camp,  there  existed  a  Jewish  underground 
organization  that  kept  up  the  prisoners' 
morale,  reduced  their  physical  suffering, 
committed  acU  of  saboUge.  organized  es- 
capes, collected  arms  and  planned  and  car- 
ried out  revolts.  It  filled  me  with  pride  to 
leam  that  In  my  father's  ghetto  of  Chezo- 
chova.  a  revolt  was  carried  out.  It  also  filled 
me  with  pride  to  leam  of  the  many  under- 
ground fighters  who  were  women.  The  tre- 
mendous courage  of  the  resistance  fighters 
needs  to  be  told  and  pas.sed  on  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  just  as  every  survivor's 
experiences  need  to  be  told  and  passed  on 
from  generation  to  generation. 

I  will  always  wonder  how  such  crimes, 
such  horrors,  could  have  been  committed.  I 
will  never  know  this  or  why  some  chose 
murder  and  others  martyrdom.  All  my  ques- 
tions about  the  Holocaust  only  lead  me  to 
anguish— but  it  doesn't  lead  me  to  despair. 

The  most  truly  heroic  and  astounding  fact 
about  the  Holocaust  to  me  Is  how  In  the 
face  of  these  horrors,  so  many  Jews  contin- 
ued to  have  faith  and  hope— the  resistance 
fighters  helped,  the  spiritual  leaders  helped, 
the  gallows  humor  helped,  even  the  songs 
like  the  Vilna  Partisans  Hymn— "never  say 
you  walk  the  final  road."  helped. 

I  want  to  leave  you  with  something  that 
means  a  great  deal  to  me.  It's  a  passage 
from  "The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank."  Like  so 
many  children  of  survivors,  for  a  very  long 
time.  1  could  not  bear  to  read  or  watch  any- 
thing having  to  do  with  the  Holocaust.  It 
was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  I  read  "The 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank."  and  I  can't  tell  you 
what  an  impact  this  young  girl's  writing  had 
on  me.  I'm  going  to  read  to  you  Anne 
Prank's  entry  dated.  July  15.  1944.  She 
wrote  this  8  months  before  she  and  her 
family  were  captured  and  her  subsequent 
incarceration  at  Bergen-Belsen.  where  she 
died  of  Typhus  at  the  age  of  16.  two  months 
before  m)eratlon.  "It's  really  a  wonder  that 
I  haven't  dropped  all  my  ideals,  because 
they  seem  so  absurd  and  Impossible  to  carry 
out.  Yet  1  keep  them,  because  In  spite  of  ev- 
erything. I  stUl  believe  that  people  are 
really  good  at  heart.  I  simply  cant  build  up 
my  hopes  on  a  foundation  consisting  of  con- 
fusion, misery,  and  death.  I  see  the  world 
gradually  tumed  Into  a  wildemess.  I  hear 
the  ever-approaching  thunder  which  will  de- 
stroy us  too.  I  can  feel  the  suffering  of  mil- 
lions and  yet.  If  I  look  up  Into  the  heavens.  I 
think  that  It  will  all  come  out  all  right,  that 
this  cruelty  will  end,  and  that  peace  and 
tranquility  will  return  again. 
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"In  the  meantime.  1  must  uphold  my 
Ideals,  for  perhaps  the  time  will  come  when 
1  shall  be  able  to  carry  them  out." 

Anne,  you  were  not  able  to  carry  them 
out— but  there  are  many  of  us— children  of 
survivors  and  other  peace-loving  people— 
who  will  fight  for  Justice  and  truth,  who 
will  not  forget  you,  who  will  not  forget  the 
millions  who  perished  In  the  Holocaust,  who 
will  not  forget  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  survived  the  Holocaust,  and  Anne,  we 
will  carry  them  out  for  you.« 


CONGRESSMAN  PETRI  POINTS 
TO  CUBAN  REFUGEE  LESSON 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  19S0 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  weekly  report  to  his  constituents, 
my  colleague.  Tom  Petri,  points  out 
the  essential  lesson  of  the  mass  Cuban 
escape  to  the  Peruvian  Embassy 
grounds  in  Havana:  the  Communist 
world  is  seething  with  people  who 
want  to  get  out  of  it.  This  Is  an  obvi- 
ous fact,  as  the  Berlin  Wall  and  all  the 
barbed-wired  borders  around  every 
Conununist  country  make  clear,  but 
we  must  not  let  the  obviousness  of  this 
fact  prevent  us  from  pointing  it  out. 
again  and  again,  at  e\ery  opportunity, 
as  Mr.  Petri  has  done. 

Even  for  those  who  do  not  attack 
communism  for  religious  or  moral  rea- 
sons, this  simple  fact  should  be 
enough  to  discredit  it:  Communism  is 
a  system  under  which  human  beings, 
given  any  choice  at  all,  do  not  want  to 
live.  However  much  we  may  criticize 
the  popular  targets  of  liberal  rage. 
South  Africa,  Middle  Eastern  monar- 
chies, or  Chile,  the  fact  is  that  only 
one  system  on  Earth  resorts  to  barbed 
wire,  mines,  machineguns  to  keep  its 
people  In. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Petri  for  focus- 
ing on  the  Important  point  of  what,  to 
far  too  many  people,  is  just  another 
news  story. 

The  complete  text  of  Mr.  Petri's 
weekly  report  for  AprU  23,  1980.  fol- 
lows below: 
Weekly  Report  From  Concressmam  Tom 

Petri 
The  first  wave  of  Cubans  seeking  asylum 
from  Castro's  Communist  rule  were  airlifted 
out  of  Havana  last  week.  The  remarkable 
story  of  this  mass  exodus  to  freedom  began 
the  week  of  April  4  when  officials  at  the  Pe- 
ruvian embassy  in  Havana  opened  the  em- 
bassy gates  to  admit  refugees  fleeing  Cuba. 
Almost  Immediately,  the  grounds  were 
jammed  with  some  ten  thousand  people 
who  left  everything  behind  for  a  chance  to 
go  to  Peru. 

Some  ten  thousand  people  suddenly  pre- 
sented an  opportunity  to  flee  their  country 
They  seized  that  opportunity  In  a  flash.  In 
our  own  country  and  around  the  world,  we 
often  hear  people  extol  Cuba  as  a  great 
model  society.  But  let  s  not  be  deluded. 

Those  ten  thousand  people  In  Havana  had 
no  illusions  about  the  regime  under  which 
they  lived.  They  were  willing  to  do  almost 
anything,  go  almost  anywhere.  Just  to  get 
away  from  iU  Their  courageous  choice  dra- 
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matically     exposes     the     true,     repressive 
nature  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Our  own  nation  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
the  other  free  world  miintHe«  Viauo  fhoi,- 
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Departmewt  or  State. 

Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  1980. 
Hon.  Lee  Hamilton. 
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March  18.  1980. 
Hon.  Marshall  D.  Shulmaw. 
Special  AdvUer  on  Soviet  Affairs  to  the  Sec- 
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affect  international  stability  and  our  inter- 
eat*.  While  I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  more 
explicit  about  the  substance  of  our  discus- 
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I  appreciate  the  sensitivities  of  discussing 
certain  diplomatic  exchanges  except  in  very 
general  terms  but  the  fact  of  those  discus- 
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Our  country  had  a  world  trade  surplus 
every  year  from  1896  to  1070.  In  this  sev- 
enty-four years,  we  had  little  Inflation  and 
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matically  exposes  the  true,  repressive 
nature  of  the  Castro  regime. 

Our  own  nation  is  far  from  perfect,  and 
the  other  free  world  countries  have  their 
faults  as  weU.  But  why  has  there  never  been 
a  flood  of  refugees  to  Cuba,  to  Russia,  to 
Vietnam,  to  mainland  China  or  to  any  com- 
munist country?  That  question  needs  no 
answer.  It's  a  testimony  to  the  basic  under- 
lying strength  of  our  system,  regardless  of 
dips  In  prestige,  foreign  policy  reverses  or 
economic  troubles. 

I  hope  that  those  In  Latin  America  and 
elsewhere  who  are  tempted  to  emulate  the 
Cuban  regime  will  take  careful  note  of  the 
message  sent  to  them  by  the  refugees  in 
Havana.  I  hope  that  our  diplomau  will  lose 
no  opportunity  in  bringing  this  message 
home  to  the  peoples  of  the  world.* 


UNITED  STATES-SOVIET  DISCUS- 
SIONS  ON  AFGHANISTAN  PRIOR 
TO  THE  SOVIET  INTERVENTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IH  THE  HOaSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  30,  1980.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  held  a 
hearing  with  Marshall  D.  Shulman. 
Special  Adviser  on  Soviet  Affairs  to 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  review  the 
status  of  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions in  light  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  Several  members  were 
interested  about  when  we  first  had  in- 
dications of  ominous  Soviet  activity  in 
and  near  Afghanistan  and  what  repre- 
sentations, conversations,  and  warn- 
ings our  Government  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  about  these  activities. 

In  order  to  try  to  get  a  more  com- 
plete picture  of  our  commimlcatlons 
with  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  their 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  additional  in- 
formation was  requested  for  the  public 
record.  We  had  an  exchange  of  letters 
which  sought  to  clarify  the  substance, 
lime,  and  nature  of  United  States- 
Soviet  contacts  in  the  period  of 
August  to  December  1979.  before  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

This  exchange  of  letters  provides 
some  useful  new  information  but  does 
not  explain  why  strong  representa- 
tions were  not  made  during  the  fall  of 
lb>79.  One  Interest  in  probing  this  was 
to  determine  whether  the  Soviet  drive 
into  Afghanistan  could  have  been 
blimted  In  its  final  stages  through 
forceful  diplomatic  representations  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  should  be  im- 
portant lessons  which  could  be  drawn 
from  this  period  for  the  future  If  we 
can  ever  accurately  determine  precise- 
ly what  happened  in  the  period  start- 
ing August  1979. 

The  correspondence  with  the  State 
Department  follows: 
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Depastment  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  1980. 
Hon.  Lee  Hamilton. 

ChaiT-man,    Subcommittee   on    Europe   and 
the  Middle  East,  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear  Mh.  Hamilton:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  during  my  appearance  before 
your  Subcommittee  on  January  30.  1980.  for 
further  information  about  discussions  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  prior 
to  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

As  I  mentioned  to  you  during  my  testi- 
mony, we  discussed  Afghanistan  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Union  both  here 
and  in  Moscow  on  five  occasions  in  Decem- 
t)er  before  the  Invasion.  In  each  case,  the 
level  of  discussion  was  such  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  the  authority  and  offi- 
cial character  of  the  discussion. 

The  dates  on  which  such  discussions  oc- 
curred were: 

December  8,  1979; 

December  11.  1979; 

December  15.  1979; 

December  17.  1979;  and 

December  27,  1979  (before  news  of  the  in- 
vasion). 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  confidential 
discussions,  we  undertook  to  bring  the  Issue 
into  the  public  domain  on  several  occasions, 
with  the  twin  objectives  of  Increasing 
awareness  of  the  posslbUity  of  Soviet  action 
and  signalling  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
matter  was  of  sufficient  concern  to  volun- 
teer information  publicly.  The  first  such  oc- 
casion was  December  4.  when  Department 
Spokesman  Hodding  Carter  addressed  the 
question  of  Soviet  presence  In  Afghanistan 
in  the  press  briefing;  a  text  of  Mr.  Carters 
statement  is  enclosed.  Additional  informa- 
tion was  provided  to  the  press  on  December 
12  and  15.  On  December  22.  a  responsible  of- 
ficial of  the  Department  held  a  background 
session  for  the  press.  Coverage  of  this  back- 
ground session  was  quite  extensive  as  can  be 
seen  in  newspapers  published  on  December 
23. 

We  also  undertook  during  December  to 
alert  allied  nations  and  a  number  of  other 
countries  with  whom  we  had  been  consult- 
ing for  some  time  about  the  Afghan  situa- 
tion. This  was  done  through  approaches  In 
diplomatic  channels. 

I  am  not  able  to  provide  texU  or  detailed 
records  of  our  diplomatic  communications 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  this  matter.  How- 
ever, with  Secretary  Vances  authorization  I 
can  characterize  these  exchanges  as  unsatis- 
factory Soviet  responses  to  our  expressions 
of  concern  about  their  Intentions. 

Only  when  we  raised  urgently  with  them 
the  massive  military  airlift  which  occurred 
over  the  Christmas  weekend  did  the  Soviets 
acknowledge  their  mUitary  action,  which 
they  claimed  was  taken  to  meet  "outside 
threats"  to  Afghanistan,  aUegedly  pursuant 
to  a  request  by  the  Afghan  Government. 
They  claimed  their  military  action  was  lim- 
ited and  that  troops  would  be  withdrawn 
when  no  longer  needed.  By  this  time,  the 
takeover  in  Kabul  was  already  In  progress. 
They  took  the  Initiative  in  volunteering  sim- 
ilar statemenU  to  many  other  govemmenU 
in  the  24  hours  following  the  invasion  and 
coup  in  Kabul. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  is  helpful  to  you  and 
your  Subcommittee.  If  I  can  be  of  further 
assistance  in  clarifying  the  steps  we  took,  I 
would  be  most  happy  to  do  so. 
Sincerely, 

Marshall  D.  Shulman, 

Special  Adviser  on  Soviet  Affairs 

to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Enclosure. 
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March  18,  1980. 
Hon.  Marshall  D.  SmnjitAN, 
Special  Adviser  on  Soviet  Affairs  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of  State,    Department   of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Shulman:  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  February  l2.  1980  In  reply 
to  my  verbal  request  made  during  your  ap- 
pearance before  my  Subcommittee  on  Janu- 
ary 30.  1980  for  additional  Information  con- 
cerning official  contacts  between  our  gov- 
ernment and  the  Soviet  government  con- 
cerning  Afghanistan   prior   to    the   Soviet 
Invsision. 

I  must  say  that  I  was  hoping  for  a  more 
substantive  account  of  those  discussions  and 
a  more  thorough  explanation  of  the  timing 
of  those  discussions.  While  appreciating  the 
fact  that  those  December  discussions  with 
Soviet  officials  In  Washington  and  in 
Moscow  were  confidential.  It  Is  my  judg- 
ment that  you  should  be  able  to  describe  in 
considerable  detail  how  we  presented  our 
position,  what  their  response  was.  what 
questions  we  posed  to  them,  what  answers 
they  gave,  and  what  consequences  for  SALT 
and  overall  relations  we  mentioned  and 
what  probing  they  did  of  our  potential 
reaction. 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  you  are  only  able  to 
characterize  these  U.S.-SovIet  exchanges  as 
"unsatisfactory  Soviet  responses  to  our  ex- 
pressions of  concern  about  their  inten- 
tions", then  you  deny  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
Soviet  Intentions  and  responsiveness  and  to 
have  any  Input  Into  how  to  make  our  policy 
and  intentions  clearer  and  sharper  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  provide  the  Subconunlttee  with  a 
more  complete  description  of  those  discus- 
sions. 

I  and  members  of  my  subcommittee  were 
also  particularly  Interested  in  the  timing  of 
the  discussions  with  the  Soviets  when 
viewed  in  relationship  to  Intelligence  re- 
ports, starting  in  the  summer  of  1979.  of 
ominous  Soviet  mUitary  activity  toward  Af- 
ghanistan. You  mentioned  In  your  testimo- 
ny, for  Instance,  that  we  had  InteUigence  re- 
ports In  August  of  Soviet  mUitary  activities 
which  Indicated  aggressive  Intentions 
toward  Afghanistan.  You  also  stated  that 
there  was  a  high-level  Soviet  military  visit 
to  Afghanistan  In  October.  If  this  Is  an  ac- 
curate reading  of  your  testimony,  then,  why 
did  our  government  wait  until  December  to 
make  any  official  presenUtion  or  protest  to 
the  Soviet  government.  Weren't  there  rea- 
sons why  we  should  have  communicated  im- 
mediately in  August  and  repeatedly  thereaf- 
ter to  the  Soviet  government  concerning  the 
risks  Involved  of  their  deepening  their  mili- 
tary Involvement  In  Afghanistan.  I  hope 
that  you  can  also  provide  for  our  hearing 
record  an.swers  to  the.se  que.stions  regarding 
our  Intelligence  reports  and  the  timing  of 
our  discussions  with  the  Soviet  government. 

I  appreciate  your  further  assistance  in 
clarifying  these  questions  which  certainly 
seemed  to  me  to  be  the  thrust  of  questions 
put  to  you  by  me  and  the  members  of  my 
subcommittee. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  Hamilton, 
Chairman,   Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East 


Department  or  State. 
Washington,  DC.  ApHl  10,  1980. 
Hon.  Lee  Hamilton, 

ChairmoTi,   Sifbcommittee  on   Europe  and 

the  Middle  East,  House  Foreign  A/fairs, 

Committee,  House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Hamilton:  Your  letter  of  March 

18,  1980.  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of 

deterring    Soviet    actions    that    adversely 
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affect  international  sUbility  and  our  inter- 
est*. While  I  regret  that  1  cannot  be  more 
explicit  about  the  substance  of  our  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviets  regarding  Afghani- 
stan. I  recognize  the  serious  purpose  of  your 
inquiry  and  perhaps  can  contribute  some 
further  clarification  of  the  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  latter  part  of  1979  and  our  re- 
sponses to  It. 

I  agree  with  your  emphasis  on  the  impor- 
tance of  making  our  intentions  and  policies 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  this  Is 
what  we  sought  to  do  with  respect  to  Af- 
ghanistan. However,  the  weight  of  our  views 
was  diminished  by  the  frayed  state  of  US- 
Soviet  relations  and  the  fact  that  we  had  al- 
ready invoked  the  pwospect  of  damage  to 
US-Soviet  relations  and  SALT  on  several 
other  Issues.  Moreover,  the  brazen  way  In 
which  the  Soviets  moved  to  topple  Amin 
was  unexpected;  we  l)elieve  even  the  Soviet* 
did  not  expect  events  to  develop  quite  as 
they  did.  Our  approaches  to  the  Soviet* 
before  the  Invasion  were  all  made  in  the 
context  of  our  concern  about  any  increased 
Soviet  military  role  in  Afghanistan,  and  I 
can  assure  you  categorically  that  our  com- 
munications with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  In  their  minds 
about  the  seriousness  with  which  we 
would  regard  their  military  intervention  in 
Afghanistan. 

The  visit  to  Afghanistan  of  General  Ivan 
Pavlovskiy.  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Ground 
Forces,  for  two  months  between  August  and 
October  1979  was  certainly  an  Indication  of 
a  Soviet  dilemma  about  how  to  resolve  the 
military  problems  of  the  Kabul  regime,  as  I 
pointed  out  In  my  testimony  before  your 
Committee  last  October.  But  actual  Soviet 
movement  of  troops  and  equipment  towards 
Afghanistan  was  olaserved  only  in  late  No- 
vember, prompting  us  to  make  the  Decem- 
ber approaches  to  the  Soviets  cited  in  my 
letter  of  February  12. 

In  my  view,  we  acted  as  promptly  and  as 
forcefully  as  the  evidence  warranted.  The 
Soviets  could  have  been  under  no  misappre- 
hension about  our  attitude.  They  simply  un- 
d.>restlmated  or  chose  to  disregard  the  inter- 
national political  storm  that  would  greet 
their  clumsy  interference  in  Afg'hanistan. 
just  as  they  underestimated  the  difficulty  of 
pacifying  this  fiercely  Independent  country. 

I  have  once  again  consulted  with  Secre- 
tary Vance  about  your  request  for  further 
details  of  the  Intelligence  available  to  us 
and  the  content  of  our  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  regret  that  I  am  not  au- 
thorized to  add  to  the  information  previous- 
ly supplied,  owing  to  the  sensitive  nature  of 
the  sources  and  the  diplomatic  discussions 
Involved. 

Sincerely, 

Marshall  D.  Shulman, 
Sj>ecial  Advisor  on  Soviet  Affairs 

to  the  Secretary  of  State. 


Committee  on  Foreign  ArrAiRS, 

•  House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  16,  1980. 
Hon.  Marshall  D.  Shulman. 
Special  Adviser  on  Soviet  Affairs  to  the  Sec- 
retary  of  Slate.    Department   of  Slate, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear    Marshall:    Thank    you    for    your 
letter  of  April  10.  1980  In  response  to  my 
letter  of  March  18,  1980. 

In  your  letter,  you  mentioned  the  two- 
month  visit  of  General  Ivan  Pavlovskiy, 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  Ground  Forces,  to  Af- 
ghanistan between  August  and  October 
1979.  Several  questions  arise:  Did  we  maktf 
representations  to  the  Soviet  government 
regarding  this  extended  visit?  When  did  we 
speak  to  them  about  it.  where,  what  did  we 
say,  and  what  did  they  say  to  us? 
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I  appreciate  the  Bensltivitles  of  discussing 
certain  diplomatic  exchanges  except  in  very 
general  terms  but  the  fact  of  those  discus- 
sions and  their  timing  cannot  be  considered 
sensitive  Information. 
1  appreciate  your  attention  to  this  matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Chairman.    Subcommittee    on    Europe 
and  the  Middle  East 


Department  op  State. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Lee  Hamilton, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East,  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Lek  This  Is  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  16.  1980.  asking  whether  the 
United  States  made  representations  to  the 
So\iet  Government  about  the  visit  of  Gen- 
eral Ivan  Pavlovskiy  to  Afghanistan  be- 
tween August  and  October  1979. 

We  did  not  approach  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment about  Pavlovskiy's  visit,  the  mission  of 
which  was  not  clear  at  the  time.  His  pres- 
ence In  Afghanistan,  which  was  never  pub- 
licly acknowledged  by  the  Soriet  Union,  was 
one  of  several  phenomena  that  prompted  us 
to  state  publicly  during  this  period  our 
strong  view  that  there  should  be  no  inter- 
ference in  Afghanistan's  internal  affairs. 
For  example,  the  Department  Spokesman 
reiterated  this  policy  at  the  daily  press 
briefing  on  September  19.  1979.  In  the  con- 
text of  the  events  surrounding  President 
Tarakl's  replacement  by  President  Amln 
and  ambiguous  military  activities  in  the 
USSR  north  of  the  Afghan  border.  I  simi- 
larly stated  our  policy  in  my  prepared  state- 
ment to  your  Subcommittee  on  October  16. 

I  might  add  that  we  did  consult  during 
this  period  with  a  large  number  of  countries 
having  Interests  in  the  region  or  a  stake  in 
Afghanistan's  continued  Independence  and 
nonallgnment,  with  the  object  of  focusing 
their  attention  on  the  Soviet  military  role  in 
Afghanistan. 
Sincerely. 

Marshall  D.  Shulman, 
Special  Adviser  on  Soviet  Affairs. 

to  the  Secretary  of  State.% 


A  SOLUTION  TO  OUR  ECONOMIC 
AND  ENERGY  PROBLEMS 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 


or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRfSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr;  Speaker,  our 
Nation  must  quickly  recognize  that  In- 
flation and  energy  are  closely  tied.  I 
read  with  great  interest  an  advertise- 
ment prepared  by  a  distinguished 
automobile  dealer  from  South  Caroli- 
na that  addressed  the  issues.  Mr.  Bill 
Hancock,  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
published  the  following  message  that  I 
ask  to  share  with  my  colleagues: 

A  Solution  to  Ottr  Economic  and  Energy 
I>roblems 

The  President,  your  Congressmen  and 
Senators  can  solve  the  critical  economic  and 
energy  problems  facing  the  nation. 

The  roots  of  these  problems  are  two-fold: 
First,  spiralling  Inflation  caused  by  the  high 
price  of  Imported  oil;  Second,  our  govern- 
ment is  spending  more  thtm  its  Income. 
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Our  country  had  a  world  trade  surplus 
every  year  from  1896  to  1970.  In  this  sev- 
enty-four years,  we  had  little  Inflation  and 
Interest  rates  were  low. 

The  last  trade  surplus  was  In  1975.  Infla- 
tion at  that  time  was  4  [>ercent  interest  was 
6  percent. 

Today,  with  a  projected  $80  billion  world 
trade  deficit  for  this  year  alone,  inflation  is 
currently  at  14  i>ercent  and  interest  rates 
are  at  20  percent. 

Topping  the  list  of  imports  which  produce 
the  deficit  is  oil  averaging  $1  billion  every 
four  and  one-half  da}**.  We  would  now  have 
a  $20  billion  trade  surplus  if  we  Imported  no 
more  oil  in  1979  than  we  did  in  1970.  Our 
continuing  demand  for  high-priced  foreign 
oil  has  us  literally  over  the  barrel. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  proposed: 
conservation;  nuclear,  solar;  and  decontrol 
of  oil  prices  to  make  it  possible  for  compa- 
nies to  spend  the  additional  money  neces- 
sary to  extract  heavy  oil. 

However,  the  surest  and  fastest  way  is 
through  a  domestic  syhftiels  Industry— oH 
manufactured  from  coal,  tar  sands  and 
shale.  Programs  to  achieve  this  objective 
must  be  expedited.  We  have  enough  oil  in 
coal  to  satisfy  the  country's  current  oil 
needs  for  700  years,  enough  in  taj  sands  for 
200  years,  and  'enough  In  shale  for  400 
years. 

The  surest  and  fastest  approach  is  shale. 
We  have  200  times  more  proven  reserves  of 
oil  in  shale  than  in  conventional  crude  oil. 
This  represents  over  2.400  billion  barrels  of 
oil— more  than  4  times  the  conventional  oil 
reserves  of  the  world. 

Producing  oil  from  shale  Is  not  new.  The 
process  was  first  developed  In  Scotland  In 
1894.  China  has  been  successfully  producing 
oil  for  its  refineries  from  open-pit  oil  shale 
mines  since  the  late  1930's.  In  fact,  our  re- 
search and  development  plants  were  so  ef- 
fective that  by  the  early  1950's  government 
plants  on  government  lands  In  Colorado 
demonstrated  the  technology. 

We  know  how  to  produce  oil  from  shale. 
Producing  oU  from  shale  has  four  distinct 
advantages; 

First,  we  can  do  it  safely,  effectively  and 
economically.  Today  many  companies  have 
successful  research  and  development  and 
demonstration  programs.  These  programs 
need  to  t>e  pushed  to  full-scale  commercial 
operations. 

Second,  the  U.S.  has  an  abundance  of 
proven  shale  oil  reserves.  It  can  produce  oil 
of  low  sulphur  content  and  its  use  would 
tend  to  reduce  auto  and  power  plant  emis- 
sions. 

Third,  it  can  be  produced  price-competl- 
tively.  Estimates  range  from  $20  to  $26  per 
barrel.  Some  say  for  less  than  petroleum,  if 
we  consider  exploration  costs  for  oil.  and  If 
we  consider  by-products  available  from 
shale.  We  are  now  paying  $37  per  barrel  on 
the  spot  market  to  OPEC.  Economists  tell 
us  when  we  produce  1  million  barrels  of  oil  a 
day  from  shale,  the  price  of  that  oil— rather 
than  the  price  dlcUtes  of  the  OPEC  na- 
tions-will determine  the  world  price  of  oil. 

Fourth,  84  percent  of  our  oil  shale  Is  on 
government  land  which  the  President  can 
release  by  executive  order.  Congress  can 
also  pass  legislation  necessary  for  the  devel- 
opment. 

Here  Is  what  all  citizens  must  do.  Contact 
the  President,  your  Congressman,  and  your 
Senators.  Tell  them  government  must  solve 
the  energy  problems.  Tell  them  a  shale  oU 
program  can  cut  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  and  stop  the  primary  cause  of  inflation^ 
An  oil  shale  Industry  will  create  jobs.  Bil- 
lions now  going  tax  free  to  OPEC  will  be 
subject  to  U.S.  taxes,  allotting  for  funding 
of  worthwhile  VS.  programs. 
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The  NAACP  said  It  best;    "Give  us  Jobs, 
not  handouts." 
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the  enduring  ideals  of  human  dignity  and 
hberty  embodied  in  that  precious  document. 
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Commission  to  report  fo  Congress  on  this 
ethnic  discriminatinn    As  a  taciih    »h=  r^. — 
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taking  an  art  studio  class,  will  tour  the    Wednesday,  May  7.  1980,  Into  the  Com-    lems  of  the   1»70'8  now  seem  relatively 
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The  NAACP  said  it  best;  •Give  us  Jobs. 
not  h&ndouts." 

Here  ts  what  Congress  and  the  President 
must  do.  History  shows  us  there  are  two  es- 
sentials in  our  ability  to  control  mnation; 

First,  we  must  have  a  trade  surplus. 
Second,  we  must  have  a  balanced  budget. 
The  only  way  to  have  a  trade  surplus  Is 
through  self-sufficiency  in  energy.  The  only 
way  other  than  nuclear  is  through  synfuels. 
We  have  an  abundance  of  oil  in  coal,  tar 
sands  and  shale.  Shale  is  by  far  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  best  way.  Our  best  reserves  are 
In  a  concentrated  area— Colorado.  Utah  and 
Wyoming.  In  one  100  square  mile  area  of 
the  Plceance  Valley  of  the  Green  River 
Basin  in  Colorado,  in  the  most  barren  of 
lands  In  a  remote  area,  there  is  enough  oU 
in  shale  to  last  this  country  for  100  years. 

The  President  must  open  government 
lands  and  adopt  policies  to  expedite  the  eco- 
nomic mining  of  shale.  He  must  Insist  on— 
and  the  Congress  must  pa.ss— a  balanced 
budget.  The  Congress  must  adopt  legislation 
to  insure  there  are  no  financial,  environ- 
mental bureaucratic  or  other  delays  in  the 
efficient  extraction  of  oil  from  shale.  This 
they  can  and  should  do  now. 

The  government  and  the  nations  energy 
companies  have,  in  the  past  ignored  oil  ex- 
traction from  shale.  Individual  companies  or 
Joint  ventures  should  be  formed  to  lease  se- 
lected areas  of  government  land  with 
proven  amounU  of  shale  oil.  Within  five 
years,  these  companies  should  be  required 
to  meet  specific,  but  obtainable  goals  lead- 
ing to  VS.  energy  independence.  Conserva- 
tive estimates  predict  5  million  barrels  of  oil 
a  day  will  be  produced  in  a  100  square  mile 
area  of  Colorado  alone. 

In  the  interim,  in  a  six-month  period  we 
can  convert  sutionary  power  plants  now 
using  oil  to  gas.  This  will  free  3  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  a  day  and  cut  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  in  half.  We  will  only  have  to 
import  oil  from  Canada.  Venezuela  and 
Mexico. 

The  U.S.  has  an  abundance  of  gas.  It  is  es- 
timated the  additional  gas  used  until  shale 
oil  is  available  will  only  reduce  our  known 
reserve  of  gas  by  1  year. 

It  U  up  to  every  citizen  to  contact  his  Con- 
gressman and  Senators  and  insUt  on  these 
measures.  If  we  don  t,  we  only  have  our- 
selves to  blame. 

It  has  been  said  there  are  10  two-letter 
words  to  live  by:  ■If  it  is  to  be-it  is  up  to 
me."* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
III  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday 
May  4.  I  was  invited  to  address  the 
Washington  area  division  of  the  Polish 
American  Congress  as  they  celebrated 
Polish  Constitution  Day  at  Catholic 
University. 

My  remarks  follow,  and  I  hope  some 
of  my  colleagues  will  find  them  of  in- 
terest: 

PousH  Constitution  Day 
I  am  honored  to  speak  to  you  today  in 
commemoration  of  the  189th  anniversary  of 
the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

This  celebration  today— and  In  those  few 
parts  of  the  world  where  men  and  women 
are  free  to  assemble  and  speak  their  minds 
ahd  express  their  hearts— ia  a  testament  to 
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the  enduring  ideals  of  human  dignity  and 
liberty  embodied  in  that  precious  document. 

It  is  supremely  ironic  that  the  Commu- 
nists forbid  acknowledgment  of  the  Polish 
Constitution— as  though  they  can  efface  the 
pages  of  history  and  supplant  the  celebra- 
tion of  freedom  on  May  3rd  with  the  mock- 
ery of  May  Day. 

We  hear  so  often  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
only  seeking  peace,  and  our  own  halting  ef- 
forts at  strengthening  our  miliury  capabili- 
ties are  a  threat  to  that  peace.  But  peace  Is 
a  word  of  many  colors— the  peace  of  the 
victor  is  not  that  of  the  vanquished.  The 
brave  Afgahni  people  now  know  that  too 
well.  There  is  the  peace  of  the  prison  and  of 
the  grave  and  the  peace  of  the  slave.  Such 
peace  is  beneath  the  contempt  of  honorable 
men. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  war— count- 
ed its  wounded  and  buried  its  dead— have 
wept  over  its  smoking  cities  and  scorched 
earth,  its  hungry  young  and  its  homeless 
old— do  not  cherish  peace  any  less— but  we 
must  Insist  that  if  the  price  of  this  peace  is 
submission  to  the  dehumanization  of  Com- 
munism, then  It  is  a  price  we  will  not  pay. 

The  outstretched  hands  of  the  boat 
people  of  Vietnam  and  Cuba  signal  to  even 
the  willfully  ignorant  that  life  under  Com- 
munism, no  matter  where,  is  literally  Hell 
on  earth. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  in  commenting  upon 
Sacred  Scripture  tells  us  of  the  "evil  peace, 
which  our  Lord  came  not  to  send  upon 
earth."  (Matt.  10:34)  And  so  we  gather 
today  to  reaffirm  our  faith  that  resistance 
to  tyranny  ts  truly  obedience  to  God. 

The  universality  of  the  ideas  of  freedom 
and  justice  and  human  dignity  is  remark- 
ably evident  when  you  consider  that  in 
America  our  own  glorious  Constitution  of 
1789  embraced  the  same  philosphy  as  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791.  So  different  In 
history  and  heritage,  so  many  continents 
apart,  and  yet  these  same  aspirations  found 
imperishable  expression  in  these  two  docu- 
ments, one  American  and  the  other  Polish- 
two  nations  who  possessed  a  love  of  God 
and  a  shared  seii.se  of  human  destiny. 

Our  capacity  for  self-deception  was  never 
more  clear  than  on  August  1,  1975.  when  we 
and  34  other  nations  signed  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords. Have  not  the  Soviets  told  us  inces- 
santly that  only  those  acts  are  moral  which 
further  the  class  struggled"  We  had  no  right 
to  expect  them  to  respect  the  basic  rights  of 
man  set  forth  in  these  Accords.  But  we  be- 
lieve what  we  want  to  believe,  and  so  once 
more  the  hopes  and  prayers  of  the  people  in 
the  Captive  Nations  go  unfulfilled.  We 
lament  this— and  we  shall  remember. 

To  return  home  for  a  moment,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  assume  that  even  here  there  is  no 
discrimination  against  Americans  of  East 
and  South  European  origin.  In  our  govem- 
ments  zeal  to  provide  equal  opportunity  to 
minority  groups,  the  entire  machinery  of 
government  has  been  mobilized  to  enforce 
affirmative  action  goals  which  have  the 
effect  of  making  some  of  our  citizens  more 
equal  than  others. 

In  1957  Congress  established  the  Civil 
RighU  Commission,  and  from  that  day  to 
this,  this  Commission  has  done  virtually 
nothing  to  study  and  report  on  discrimina- 
tion affecting  East  and  South  Europeans 
Blacks,  women.  Hispanics  and  Indians  get  a 
lot  of  attention,  but  the  rest  of  us  are  not 
much  noticed. 

One  of  the  strongest  fighters  for  Justice 
and  equality  in  our  government  is  Senator 
Jesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina,  He  has 
taken  action  to  mandate  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  to  direct  some  of  its  attention 
and  resources  to  this  problem.  In  June  of 
1979,  he  amended  the  law.  to  authorize  the 
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Commission  to  report  to  Congress  on  this 
ethnic  discrimination.  As  a  result,  the  Com- 
mission held  a  consultation  In  Chicago  on 
December  10  and  11.  1979.  To  date,  nothing 
has  been  published  concerning  this  consul- 
tation and  you  can  be  sure  that  Senator 
Helms  and  I  will  persist  in  our  efforts  to  get 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  carry  out  its 
mandate  in  an  even  and  fair  fashion. 

This  year  has  been  identified  as  the  Year 
of  the  Child.  When  one  thinks  of  children, 
the  institution  of  the  family  comes  instantly 
to  mind.  It  is  the  family  which  provides  the 
basic  unit  of  society,  and  where  the  values 
and  morality  that  guide  us  all  are  instilled 
and  take  root  and  flourish. 

The  genius  of  the  Polish  people— and  of 
the  millions  of  East  Europeans— is  their  par- 
ticular devotion  to  the  family.  It  is  in  the 
family  that  ones  ethnic  identity  and  cultur- 
al appreciation  develop.  It  is  in  the  family 
that  love  of  God.  respect  for  parents  and 
love  of  country  are  nurtured.  If  a  child  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  Polish  parents,  he 
soon  learns  that  the  word  DUTY  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  word  Tight." 

There  are  some  30  million  Americans  of 
East  European  heritage.  They  instill  in  our 
country  an  abundance  of  tho.se  virtues  that 
are  indispensable  to  any  nation  if  it  is  to 
survive  the  barbarians  who  now  stalk  the 
earth.  Communism  subordinates  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  class  as  Nazism  did  to  the  race 
and  Pacism  did  to  the  nation.  But  Christian- 
ity upholds  the  primacy  of  the  individual- 
because  each  of  us  is  made  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God-and  the  Christianity  of 
Poland  lights  up  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
planet— the  brighter  and  braver  becau.se  it 
survives  and  flourishes  under  persecution. 

Our  country  needs  the  Polish  example- 
because  all  around  us  freedom  is  under  as- 
sault. All  around  us.  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  attacks  on  human  rights  is  a  loss  of 
faith  in  God  and  the  reduction  of  mankind 
to  units  of  production,  and  consumption— 
and  hence  disposable— expendable.  We  need 
your  faith,  your  strength,  your  steadfast- 
ness. 

A  writer  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  once 
said  that  we  in  the  West  stand  on  the  only 
island  of  freedom  that  is  left  in  the  whole 
world  .  .  .  "There  is  no  place  to  flee  to  .  .  . 
no  place  to  escape  to.  We  defend  freedom 
here  or  it  is  gone.  There  is  no  place  for  us  to 
run.  only  to  make  a  stand.  And  if  we  fail.  I 
think  we  face  telling  our  children,  and  our 
children's  children,  what  it  was  we  found 
more  precious  than  freedom.  Because  I  am 
sure  that  someday-if  we  fail  in  this— there 
will  be  a  generation  that  will  ask." 

God  has  blessed  the  world  with  a  univer- 
sal leader.  Pope  John  Paul  II.  He  embodies 
the  Polish  spirit  and  the  Polish  spirituality. 
May  he  live  a  long  and  fruitful  life  and  may 
he  see  the  restoration  one  day  of  the  ideals 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  in  his  be- 
loved homeland,  and  thus  will  we  all  be 
blessed.* 


MIDDLE  RIVER  JUNIOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  the  students  and  their 
chaperones  from  the  Middle  River 
Junior  High  School  from  Middle 
River.  Md..  who  are  today  visiting  the 
Capitol.    My    constituents,    who    are 
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taking  an  art  studio  class,  will  tour  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Smithsonian,  and 
the  National  Cathedral.  I  will  meet 
with  my  friends  from  Middle  River 
Junior  High  to  discuss  the  legislative 
process.  The  students'  day  here  prom- 
ises to  be  an  interesting  and  informa- 
tive one,  and  I  am  certain  that  they 
will  much  enjoy  Washington's  art  and 
architectural  treasures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  you  and  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
welcoming: 

The  chaperones:  Mrs.  Schelle,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Shook,  Mrs.  LuAnne  Crizer. 
Mrs.  Joan  Loudon,  Mrs.  Mary  Lee  Hutchins. 
Mr,  Elmer  McDorman.  and  Mrs.  Dora 
Moody. 

The  students:  Mike  Harbin,  Bill  Harris, 
George  Phillips.  Sam  Sessa,  Carlethia 
Spence,  Mike  KIkas,  Tim  Tlnches.  Joe 
Beach,  Mark  Eidman,  and  Karen  Glenn. 

Valerie  McRae.  Sam  Shea,  Susan  Thomp- 
son, Joe  Wooden,  James  Smith,  Lee  Hicks, 
Joyce  Burgess,  Lori  Jacobs,  Becky  Cagle, 
Laura  Strickler,  and  Ned  Oreenburg. 

Kirsten  Stelner,  Katie  Carnes,  Gary 
Dobbs,  Al  Dutey,  Ray  Gardner,  Janice 
Grern.  Ron  Hogg,  Denlse  Jones,  Chuck 
Rayman,  and  Sheila  Zalatlmo. 

Teresa  Balochl,  Jim  DeBadts,  Kyle  Gar- 
land, Stacy  Golebleskl,  Susan  Lloyd,  Para 
Lominac.  Louise  Martins,  Annette  Prentice, 
Damon  Qulnn.  and  Dreama  Reed. 

Dorthy  Rolf,  Mickey  Strlder,  Scott  BrawTi, 
Denny  Cohenour,  Pat  Day,  Joe  Domlnick, 
Gene  Evans,  Bob  Hardester,  Marty  Jolnes, 
and  Mike  Kowalski. 

Joe  Schilling,  Jim  Sellng,  Jim  Shomper, 
Mark  Smith,  Ron  Steele,  Phii  Stinebaugh, 
Greg  Welch,  Cindy  Brown,  Dawn  Fish,  and 
Sheila  Greene. 

Donna  Holter,  Kim  McCleave.  Kim 
Rhodes.  Carol  Robertson,  Rose  Swift.  Sue 
Trabing,  Jackie  Sullivan,  Charles  McNeal, 
Mia  Mickey,  and  Kim  Allen. 

Monica  Asher,  Scott  Bailey,  Kim  Bailey, 
Rodger  Boother,  Joe  Czawlytko,  Melanie 
Davis.  Julie  Delligattl,  Valarie  Everhart, 
Billie  Fender,  and  Cindy  Fisher. 

Lisa  Fouch,  Brenda  Gardner,  Joyce 
Garton.  Deanna  Hensley,  Shellie  Newton. 
Gina  Payne.  Anita  Rawllngs,  Kathy  Schell, 
Paula  Sheets,  and  Diane  Smith. 

Gseg  Stapleton,  Lori  Stevens,  Janice 
Trent,  Billy  Whitcomb,  Peggy  WIniarski, 
Kevin  Arnold,  Mike  Barrett,  Billy  Carroll, 
Darrick  Clark,  and  Robert  Lentz. 

Joe  PoUyson,  Pat  Slifker.  Doug  Sykes, 
Becky  Belcher,  Tina  Costln,  Lisa  Franklin, 
Rhonda  Messman,  Pat  Ordlway,  Colleen 
Peyton,  and  Connie  Robinson. 

Sherry  Wolfe.  Sarah  Schaaf,  Denlse  Wag- 
goner, Terry  Cohen,  Melvin  Kestner,  Kathy 
Abate,  Sherry  Baumgarten,  Bob  Bently, 
Otclia  Clark,  and  James  Dorff. 

Karen  Duty,  Bridget  Gerst,  Scott  Gold- 
burn.  Charles  Holderby.  Gary  Jackson, 
Towanda  Jones,  Robert  Kahl,  Sonya  Porter, 
Jeff  Rose,  Debbie  Ruth,  Winona  Smith,  Sue 
Warnick,  and  Tammy  Watson.* 


THE  SECOND  DECADE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7, 1980 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,    I 
insert    my    Washington    report    for 
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Wednesday,  May  7. 1980.  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Thz  Second  Decade 

The  nation  has  entered  the  second  decade 
of  the  environment  almost  without  notice. 

Earth  Day  was  front-page  news  ten  years 
ago.  With  skits,  placards,  marches,  rallies, 
and  teach-ins,  20  million  citizens  called  for 
action  to  clean  up  America.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act,  which  requires 
an  assessment  of  the  environmental  Impact 
of  federal  decisions,  was  enacted  Into  law  In 
1970.  Thie  cause  of  all  these  goings-on  was 
simple:  recognition  of  the  need  to  preserve 
the  quality  of  the  air,  water,  and  land. 

The  Intervening  ten  years  have  given  us 
landmark  legislation  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment. It  has  Indeed  been  a  period  of  Intense 
legislative  activity.  Congress  has  passed 
more  than  two  dozen  laws  concerning  air 
and  water  pollution,  toxic  chemicals,  strip- 
mining,  and  noise.  New  agencies  have  been 
created  to  police  the  environment.  These 
laws  and  institutions,  of  course,  are  means, 
not  ends,  but  to  a  significant  degree  they 
have  begun  to  work.  The  steady  deteriora- 
tion of  our  air,  water,  and  land  api>ears  to 
have  been  largely  halted. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  progress  has 
been  made,  but  how  much.  There  arc  some 
considerable  achievements;  the  air  In  the 
cities  Is  more  breathable;  fish  are  returning 
to  rivers,  harbors,  and  lakes  that  were  once 
lifeless:  DDT  residues  In  human  tL-sues  are 
declining.  One  of  the  worst  problems— over- 
all water  quality— has  not  shown  a  vast  Im- 
provement during  the  1970s,  but  at  least  It 
is  not  getting  any  worse.  Managers  In  gov- 
ernment and  Industry  now  take  Into  account 
the  environmental  consequences  of  their  ac- 
tions. Virtually  all  people  understand  that 
the  air,  water,  and  land  can  no  longer  be  so- 
ciety's trash  bins.  Concern  for  these  indis- 
pensable natural  resources  has  become  a 
major  factor  In  our  system  of  poUtical 
values.  Without  doubt,  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  fragility  of  our  planet  has 
been  raised. 

In  spite  of  these  gains,  the  question  of 
how  much  progress  remains  difficult  to 
answer.  The  ragged  groups  of  citizens  for  a 
cleaner  environment  have  given  way  to  dis- 
ciplined platoons  of  lawyers,  bureaucrats, 
scientists,  and  lobbyists  who  wage  a  profes- 
sional war  to  protect  the  environment.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental  Quality  and  the  Environmental 
I»rotectIon  Agency,  the  environmental 
movement  has  been  institutionalized.  The 
passion  for  a  cleaner  America  has  been 
translated  Into  the  fine  print  of  the  law 
books,  a  web  of  government  regulations,  and 
a  mountain  of  research  reports.  But  progress 
in  the  field  has  been  spotty,  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  have  been  very  high,  and  new 
problems  (chemical  dumps,  oil  spills,  acid 
rain,  etc.)  have  kept  emerging.  A  psychologi- 
cal change  has  taken  place,  too.  We  have 
lost  some  of  the  ardor  we  had  a  few  years 
ago. 

This  psychological  change  is  most  impor- 
tant for  makers  of  public  policy.  It  stems  In 
part  from  the  head-on  collision  of  the  envi- 
ronmental movement  with  a  counter-move- 
ment worried  about  Inflation,  recession,  and 
energy.  The  counter-movement  is  quick  to 
seize  on  those  cases  where  the  costs  of 
cleaning  up  may  outweigh  the  benefits.  I  am 
aware  that  there  will  alwaj-s  be  bitter  dis- 
putes about  costs,  benefits,  timetables,  and 
trade-offs— essential  Issues  in  any  regula- 
tory effort— but  I  continue  to  believe  that 
everyone  generally  agrees  on  the  need  for 
clean  air,  water,  and  land.  Another  reason 
for  the  change  Is  the  Increasingly  complex- 
ity of  the  environmental  debate.  The  prob- 
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lems  of  the  1»70'8  now  teem  relatively 
easy— removing  a  few  pollutants  from  a  few 
stationary  sourcet  never  really  taxed  our 
will  or  our  technology.  The  problems  of  the 
1980's  are  different,  a  fact  underscored  by 
the  possible  existence  of  hundreds  of  life^ 
threatening  chemicals  that  may  be  seeping 
into  the  environment.  We  have  succeeded  In 
combatting  the  most  obvious  threats  to  air. 
water,  and  land  only  to  discover  more  subtle 
menaces. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  American  people 
want  clean  stirroundings.  and  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  It  ts  no  calamity 
(indeed,  it  Is  to  l>e  expected)  that  economic 
considerations  will  arise  and  ttiat  environ- 
mental Issues  will  become  more  complex. 
Growing  complexity  and  the  balancing  of 
costs  and  benefits  characterize  almost  every 
worthwhile  public  endeavor  today. 

Overall.  1  look  upon  the  1970'«  with  some 
satisfaction.  At  the  beginning  of  the  decade, 
the  nation  was  faced  with  dirty  air.  fouled 
water,  and  littered  land.  It  responded  with 
Imagination  and  creativity.  My  opinion  Is 
that  future  generations  of  Americans  will 
look  back  on  the  1970's  with  approval,  and 
they  might  even  credit  us  with  some  envi- 
ronmental foresight.  I  think  that  the 
achievements  of  the  1970'8  have  embedded  a 
concern  for  the  earth  and  its  finite  re- 
sources deeply  Into  the  social  and  political 
policies  of  the  country. 

The  challenges  of  the  coming  decade  are 
clear.  At  home,  our  goals  Include  the  control 
of  toxic  substances,  saving  public  lands  In 
Alaska,  protecting  coastal  areas  and  declin- 
ing farmland,  and  developing  conservation 
techniques  and  every  renewable  energy  re- 
source. In  the  world  at  large,  the  problems 
Include  the  spreading  of  deserts,  the  disap- 
pearance of  wildlife,  deforestation,  the  over- 
fishing and  polluting  of  the  oceans,  a  rapid- 
ly expanding  world  population,  nuclear  pro- 
liferation, the  build-up  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  changing  of  the 
earth's  climate.  Vigorous  pursuit  of  these 
goals,  and  a  vigorous  response  to  these  prob- 
lems, are  duties  we  owe  both  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  future.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  OWEN  L.  MAHN 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

Of  CALIPORMA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
37  years  of  incessant  dedicated  public 
service,  Mr.  Owen  L.  Mahn  will  be 
honored  by  the  San  Fernando,  Calif.. 
Lions  Club.  Fellow  Lions  will  hold  the 
ceremony  on  June  5.  1980.  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

Mr.  Mahn  has  devoted  his  82  years 
as  an  outstanding  community  servant 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  was 
bom  on  March  29,  1898,  In  Sylmar, 
Calif.,  graduated  San  Fernando  High 
School  and  then  received  his  law 
degree,  cum  laude.  He  will  conclude 
his  remarkable  record  of  37  years  of 
perfect  attendance  at  weekly  club 
meetings.  He  was  secretary  of  his  club 
for  35  of  these  years. 

Besides  Owen  Mahn's  extensive 
Lions  Club  contributions,  he  was  a  vol- 
unteer fireman  for  20  years  and  re- 
tired as  station  superintendent  of  the 
San  Fernando  Post  Office  following  36 
years  of  public  service.  He  is  also  very 
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loyal  and  active  in  civic  and  religious 
organizations.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
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(d)  shall  not  apply  (unless  the  taxpayer 
elects  to  apply  either  of  those  subsections 
with  respect  to  such  plan)  and  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  that  portion  of 
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"(6)  Limitations.— The  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  allowed  as  a  deduction 
without  resrard  to  thl.<!  narapranh  mi^tiniior? 
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having  served  as  that  organization's 
region  I  chairman. 
In  the  Newark  Police  Department. 
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tinent  excerpts  of  the  Osgood  CBS 
radio  commentary  of  March  11,  1980, 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 
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HOUSING  AND  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 
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loyal  and  active  in  civic  and  religious 
organizations.  For  the  past  several 
years  he  has  served  as  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retired  Feder- 
al Employees. 

I  call  on  the  Members  to  join  me  in 
honoring  Owen  L.  Mahn  for  his  many 
years  of  service  and  accomplishments 
to  the  San  Fernando  VaJley  com- 
munity.* 


H.R.  7263 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  Nrw  YORK 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Ifir.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
along  with  several  other  Members, 
have  introduced  legislation  to  clarify 
the  tax  treatment  of  contributions 
made  under  retirement  plans  that  are 
established  by  U.S.  businesses  primar- 
ily to  provide  benefits  for  certain  for- 
eign employees. 

The  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  provided  only  lim- 
ited rules  concerning  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  these  contributions.  This  lack 
of  legislative  guidance  has  created 
problems  for  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  business  community. 

The  legislation  would  correct  the 
current  uncertainty  by  establishing 
statutory  rules  concerning  the  kinds 
of  contributions  that  would  be  deduct- 
ible for  Federal  income  tax  purposes. 
These  rules  would  provide  certainty 
for  the  business  community  and  allow 
it  to  offer  employees  competitive 
wages  and  retirement  benefits.  Com- 
pensation packages  of  this  type  will 
enable  our  businesses  to  attract  quali- 
fied employees  and  to  more  effectively 
compete  with  foreign  businesses. 

The  bill  is  strongly  supported  by 
members  of  both  parties,  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  business  commu- 
nity. I  would  hope  the  bill  can  be 
promptly  considered  and  enacted  into 
law. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H  R.  7263 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 

of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of 

retirement  and  similar  plans  maintained 

for  nonresident  aliens. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  404  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  dedactlon  for  contributions 
of  an  employer  to  an  employees'  trust  or  an- 
nuity plan  and  compensation  under  a  de- 
ferred-payment plan)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(I)  PiAK  Maintained  por  Nonresident 
Aliens. — 

"(1)  In  general.— If  the  conditions  of  sec- 
tion 162  or  section  212  are  satisfied,  in  the 
case  of  a  plan  described  in  this  section 
(other  than  a  plan  with  respect  to  which  de- 
ductions are  claimed  under  subsection 
(aKl),  (2),  or  (3))  which  during  the  taxable 
year  Is  maintained  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  subetantlally  all  of  whom  are 
nonresident  aliens,  sutwections  (aK5)  and 
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(d)  shall  not  apply  (unless  the  taxpayer 
elects  to  apply  either  of  those  subsections 
with  respect  to  such  plan)  and  there  shall 
be  allowed  as  a  deduction  that  portion  of 
amounts  paid  or  accrued  with  respect  to 
which  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2)  or 
(3)  of  this  subsection  are  satisfied  if— 

"(A)  the  benefits  provided  by  the  plan  are 
either  required  by  foreign  law  or  set  forth 
in  a  written  document  communicated  to  the 
active  participants: 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan, 
the  deduction  Is  limited  to  amounts  paid  or 
accrued  In  respect  of  benefits  that  are  rea- 
sonably capable  of  actuarial  estimation; 

■■(C)  to  the  extent  the  amount  taken  Into 
account  Is  dependent  upon  acturarlal  deter- 
minations, the  actuarial  cost  method  and  as- 
sumptions used  are  In  the  aggregate  reason- 
able; and 

"(D)  the  amount  to  be  taken  into  account 
for  the  taxable  year  Is  determined  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles  In  the  United  States 
applicable  to  the  charging  of  pension  costs 
against  Income. 

'•(2)  Funded  amount— If  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  that  has  not 
l)een  allowed  previously  as  a  deduction  Is 
transferred  to  a  separate  trust  or  fund 
(whether  or  not  benefits  to  be  provided 
therefrom  are  subject  to  a  substantial  risk 
of  forfeiture),  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph are  satisfied— 
"(A)  ii- 

'■(I)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  benefit  plan— 
"(I)  the  amount  transferred  and  any 
income  earned  thereon  may  not  revert  to 
the  employer  or  to  the  employer's  benefit 
prior  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  liabilities  with 
respect  to  participants  and  beneficiaries 
under  the  plan;  and 

"(II)  the  transferred  amount  does  not 
exceed  the  full  funding  llmlutlon  for  the 
year  determined  under  section  412;  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  a  defined  contribution 
plan— 

"(I)  the  amount  transferred  and  any 
Income  earned  thereon  may  not  revert  to 
the  employer  or  to  the  employer's  benefit; 
and 

"(II)  the  amount  taken  Into  account  Is  al- 
located to  Individual  accounts  of  partici- 
pants that  will  be  adjusted  at  least  annually 
for  the  Income  and  expenses  of  the  fund; 
and 

"(B)  If  the  amount  taken  Into  account  Is 
transferred  not  later  than  the  date  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)(6). 

■•(3)  Other  amounts.— To  the  extent  an 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  para- 
graph (2)  and  has  not  been  allowed  previ- 
ously as  a  deduction,  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  are  satisfied  If  such 
amount — 

"(A)  at  the  time  of  the  payment  or  accru- 
al. Is  paid  or  accrued  in  respect  of  benefits 
that  are  not  subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of 
forfeiture;  and 

"(B)  If  accrued,  repre.<:cnts  the  actuarial 
present  value  of  such  accrued  benefits. 

"(4)  Direct  pa'stments— A  payment,  which 
Is  not  subject  to  a  substantial  risk  of  forfeit- 
ure, to  a  participant  or  beneficiary  by  an 
employer,  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  to 
the  extent  not  previously  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction under  this  subsection. 

"(5)  CARSfovtRs.— Por  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  pajTnents  or  accruals  in  any  tax- 
able year  In  excess  of  the  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  this  subsection  for  such 
year  (other  than  amounts  not  allowed  as  a 
deduction  due  to  the  operation  of  para- 
graph (6)).  shall  be  treated  as  a  payment  or 
accrual  In  the  next  succeeding  taxable  year. 
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"(6)  Limitations.— The  amount  allowed  as 
a  deduction  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  jJlowed  as  a  deduction 
without  regard  to  this  paragraph  multiplied 
by  a  fraction,  the  numerator  of  which  is  the 
payments  or  accruals  made  on  behalf  of 
active  participants  who  are  nonresident 
aliens,  and  the  denominator  of  which  isrthe 
payments  or  accruals  made  on  behalf  of  all 
active  participants.  The  preceding  sentence 
shall  not  apply  if  during  the  taxable  year— 

"(A)  at  least  95  pecent  of  all  active  partici- 
pants are  nonresident  aliens,  and 

"(B)  at  least  95  percent  of  the  contribu- 
tions made  to  or  benefits  accruing  under  the 
plan  during  the  taxable  year  in  respect  of 
active  participants  are  in  respect  of  active 
participants  who  are  nonresident  aliens. 

"(7)  Accounting  method.— Any  change  in 
the  method  (but  not  the  actuarial  assump- 
tions) used  to  determine  the  amount  al- 
lowed as  a  deduction  under  paragraph  fl) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  change  in  accounting 
method  under  section  446(e)." 

(b)  Section  312  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
effect  on  earnings  and  profits)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  Eetbct  on  Plans  Maintained  for 
Nonresident  Aliens.— For  purposes  of  com- 
puting the  earnings  and  profits  of  a  foreign 
corporation  for  any  taxable  year,  the  ex- 
penses paid  or  accrued  under  a  plan  de- 
scribed In  section  404(1)  shall  reduce  the  for- 
eign corporation's  earnings  and  profits  to 
the  extent  that  such  amounts  would  be  de- 
ductible if  the  provisions  of  section  401(i) 
were  applicable  to  such  foreign  corporation 
for  its  taxable  year." 

(c)  Section  964(a)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  312(1),"  after  "section 
312(k)(3)". 

(d)  Section  679(a)(1)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— a  United  States  person 
who  directly  or  indirectly  trarisfers  property 
to  a  foreign  trust  (other  than  a  trust  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  or  (i)  of  section 
404)  shall  be  treated  as  the  owner  for  his 
taxable  year  of  the  portion  of  such  trust  at- 
tributable to  such  property  if  for  such  year 
there  Is  a  United  States  beneficiary  of  any 
portion  of  such  trust."* 


DETECTIVE  GEORGE  THOMAS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
pleasure  this  past  weekend  for  me  to 
be  present  at  a  dinner  honoring  Detec- 
tive George  Thomas  of  the  Newark 
Police  Department. 

The  occasion  was  the  retirement  of 
Detective  Thomas  after  25  years  of 
service  with  the  department.  I  was 
honored  to  Join  with  law  enforcen'-ent 
and  community  leaders  in  saluting  his 
work  and  his  achievements. 

The  contributions  and  leadership  of 
George  Thomas  have  extended  beyond 
Newark  and  New  Jersey  to  the  Nation. 
He  and  I  worked  often  together  on 
programs  of  crime  prevention,  and  his 
expertise.  Insights,  and  wisdom  were 
immensely  valuable  in  helping  to 
shape  my  legislative  efforts. 

In  1975,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Black  Police  Association,  after 


having  served  as  that  organization's 
region  I  chairman. 

In  the  Newark  Police  Department, 
he  took  on  greater  and  greater  chal- 
lenges from  the  time  he  began  as  a 
foot  patrolman  in  1955.  He  became  a 
detective  in  1963,  a  license  Investigator 
in  1969,  and  police  community  rela- 
tions expert  In  1972.  At  the  time  of  his 
retirement,  he  was  in  the  Newark  com- 
prehensive crime  prevention  program. 

George  Thomas  is  the  outstanding 
kind  of  citizen  who  had  to  contribute 
more  to  the  community  than  his 
formal  police  work.  His  activities  in- 
cluded Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Newark  Branch  of  the  NAACP;  presi- 
dent of  Batons,  Inc.;  member  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Community 
Relations  Officers:  Bronze  Shields; 
and  the  New  Jersey  Crime  Prevention 
Association. 

His  talent  and  knowledge  were  rec- 
ognized by  many  awards,  and  also  by 
appointments  to  represent  the  Newark 
Police  ■  Department  as  a  lecturer  at 
Rutgers  Law  School  and  as  a  consult- 
ant with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Along  with  so  many  others  in 
Newark,  I  salute  the  outstanding 
career  of  George  Thomas,  and  I  am 
honored  to  be  associated  with  him.« 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEW 
NEWSPEAK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
only  1980,  but  In  the  bureaucratic 
domain  of  Patricia  Harris'  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Resources— for- 
merly the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare— the  newspeak  of 
George  Orwell's  "1984"  is  already 
taking  hold. 

Students  of  Orwell  will  recall  that  in 
his  fictional  state,  language  was  u&ed 
by  the  authorities  to  obfuscate  any 
undesirable  aspects  of  government  op- 
erations the  ruling  bureaucratic  class 
did  not  care  to  have  publicized— or.  for 
that  matter— to  acknowledge. 

A  recent  CBS  network  commentary 
by  Charles  Osgood  regarding  Secre- 
tary Harris'  Orwellian  approach  to  the 
problems  of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  In 
her  Department  would  be  laughable 
were  it  not  so  disturbing  in  terms  of 
the  arrogant  attitude  taken  by  Carter 
administration  bureaucrats  toward  the 
public's  right  to  know  how  Its  tax 
money  is  being  spent— or  as  the  case 
may  be,  misspent. 

I  believe  all  Members  of  Congress 
should  take  note  of  what  Charles 
Osgood  rightly  calls  Secretary  Harris' 
patrician"  decision  to  alter  the  lan- 
guage to  suit  her  particular  ideological 
and  political  mold.  I  am  inserting  per- 
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tinent  excerpts  of  the  Osgood  CBS 
radio  commentary  of  March  11.  1980. 
in  the  Congressional  Record: 

There  Is  no  more  fraud,  abuse  and  waste 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Secretary  Patricia  Harris  has 
seen  to  that.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  her  ex- 
ecutive staff,  Mrs.  Harris  eliminated  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  at  HEW  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  ordering  that  the  phrase,  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  be  eliminated  and  replaced 
throughout  the  department  with  the  words 
program  misuse  and  management  inef- 
ficiency, 

A  recent  Inspector  General's  report  found 
a  lot  of  waste  at  HFW.  not  to  mention  fraud 
and  abuse.  So  It's  rather  Interesting  to  note 
that  from  now  on  there  won't  be  any  fraud, 
abuse  or  waste  at  all.  Only  a  little  program 
misuse  and  management  inefficiency. 

Now  If  you  have  to  choose  between  fraud, 
abuse  and  waste  and  program  misuse  and 
management  inefficiency.  I  suppose  pro- 
gram misuse  and  management  Inefficiency 
are  better,  the  words  being  far  longer,  fuz- 
zier, less  pejorative  and  more  pretentious 
and  therefore  far  more  pleasing  to  bureau- 
cratic ears. 

Sure  enough,  at  least  one  senior  executive 
in  HEW.  Herbert  Doget  [?1  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  got  up  from  that 
meeting  with  Secretary  Patricia  Harris  and 
followed  right  up  on  her  order  to  replace 
the  phrase,  fraud,  abuse  and  waste  with  the 
phrase  program  misuse  and  management  In- 
efficiency. 

He  shot  off  a  memo  to  his  own  people 
saying  he  agreed,  quote,  "that  the  Secre- 
tary's terminology  reflects  what  we  are 
measuring  and  working  to  eliminate.  The 
change"  Is  effective  immediately.  Please  see 
that  it  is  effected  In  your  areas  of  responsi- 
bility." unquote.  And  so.  at  HEW.  with  a 
merciful  mandate  of  a  memorandum,  no 
more  fraud,  abuse  and  waste. 

If  fraud  and  abuse  and  waste  are  what 
trcruble  you,  you  will  approve  what  they've 
done  at  the  old  HEW.  They've  wiped  out 
abuse,  fraud  and  waste  and  the  like  with  the 
stroke  of  a  pen.  with  a  surgical  strike.  Now 
waste  has  been  wasted,  abuse  got  the  noose 
and  no  longer  is  fraud  still  abroad  on  the 
loose. 

Mrs.  Harris  has  made  her  patrician  deci- 
sion and  has  wi[>ed  out  those  things  with 
amazing  precision.  Fraud,  waste  and  abuse 
will  no  lont;er  embarra.s.s  pertinent  reports  to 
Patricia  R.  Harris.  Fraud,  waste  and  abuse 
simply  do  not  exist.  They  are  gone,  and 
good  riddance.  They'll  never  be  missed.  And 
tlie  only  things  left  to  cause  trouble  or  care 
are  a  little  program  misuse  and  manage- 
ment inefficiency  here  and  there 

Although  citizen  taxpayers  have  to  ap- 
plaud this  daring  attack  on  abuse,  waste  and 
fraud,  HEW  now  Is  officially  free  of  fraud, 
of  abuse  and  of  waste,  of  all  three.  It's 
devoid  now  of  fraud  and  of  waste  and  abuse. 
We  are  much  better  off  with  some  program 
misuse. 

The  new  words  and  phrases  the  bureau- 
crats live  with,  don't  fire  us  up  so.  They're 
things  we  can  live  with.  Fraud  is  an  ugly 
word,  waste  seems  so  crude,  abuse  Is  offen- 
sive and  borders  on  rude  And  such  words  in 
a  grand  departmental  report  are  Insuffi- 
ciently polysyllabic,  too  short.  Program 
misuse  and  management  inefficiency  do  not 
suffer  from  this  very  deadly  deficiency. 
They  are  loyal  like  long  lasting,  lingering 
names  Intended  to  bore  one  but  not  to  In- 
flame. 

"Vou'll  be  happy  to  know,  since  the  bill 
you  must  foot,  that  from  now  on  abuse, 
waste  and  fraud  are  kaput  .• 
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HOUSING  AND  THE  BUDGET 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 307,  which  provides  for  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  resolu- 
tion provides  a  necessary  first  step  In 
the  fight  against  inflation,  a  fight  we 
must  win  if  we  are  to  restore  our  hous- 
ing sector  to  a  healthy  condition. 

After  months  of  controversy  among 
economists  and  others,  it  is  now  quite 
clear  that  the  long-predicted  1980  re- 
cession has  finally  arrived.  The 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  announced 
the  other  day  that  the  April  unem- 
ployment rate  nationwide  reached  7 
percent,  up  from  6.2  percent  a  month 
ago  an(i  the  largest  monthly  Increase 
since  January  1975.  However,  because 
the  monetary  authorities  have  for 
some  time  deemed  it  necessary  to  raise 
interest  rates  to  record  levels  In  the 
name  of  fighting  inflation,  the  extra- 
sensitive  housing  and  construction  in- 
dustry is  on  the  verge  of  a  full-blown 
depression.  Unemployment  in  the  con- 
struction Industry  for  April  exceeded 
15  percent  and  is  estimated  to  reach  23 
percent  by  December. 

Why  are  we  suffering  under  these 
record-high  interest  rates?  Because 
there  is  loo  much  inflationary  .spt-nd- 
ing  going  on  In  the  economy.  What  is 
the  source  of  this  spending?  There  are 
many  causes,  both  public  and  private, 
but  one  thing  is  clear:  until  the  Gov- 
ernment gets  spending  under  control 
and  balances  its  budget,  we  cannot 
expect  the  general  public  to  show  simi- 
lar restraint,  and  inflation  and  interest 
rates  will  not  drop  significantly  until 
the  economy  undergoes  a  much  more 
serious  recession  than  the  one  we  are 
now  experiencing. 

Our  economy  today  is  facing  an 
overall  inflation  rate  of  18  percent,  the 
highest  since  World  War  II,  and  this  is 
creating  major  distortions  in  the  hous- 
ing and  financial  sectors. 

Single  digit  mortgages  today  are  un- 
heard of,  construction  money  is  very 
expensive,  and  the  extraordinary  in- 
creases in  housing  prices  are  only 
offset  somewhat  by  the  Inability  of 
the  aspiring  middle-income  home- 
owner to  obtain  financing  at  reason- 
able rates.  The  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders  has  predicted  that  hous- 
ing starts  in  1980  will  faU  to  965.100 
units,  47  percent  below  the  1979  level 
and  the  lowest  level  since  World  War 
II.  The  hard  times  facing  the  housing 
industry  in  general  are  affecting  real- 
tors as  well. 

The  average  annual  Income  of  bro- 
kers and  salespeople  has  fallen  from 
$20,000  in  September  of  1979  to 
$13,000  in  April  of  1980.  Although  the 
recently  passed  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act,  which  I  supported,  will 
make  cheaper  mortgage  money  availa- 
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ble  to  the  people  who  need  it  most  to 
put  a  decent  roof  over  their  heads  and 
cheaper  construction  money  to  df  vel- 
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the  1982  84  period,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
If    we    are    to    beein    rp.'stnrinp    thp 
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will  become,  so  we  must  act  decisively 
and  act  now,* 
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My  bill  permits  anyone  who  wishes 
or  needs  to  work  to  do  so  and  still  re- 
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wages  for  each  year— that's  about  6.9  per- 
cent this  year.9 
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program:  and 


to  a  cash  school  lunch 
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ble  to  the  people  who  need  it  most  to 
put  a  decent  roof  over  their  heads  and 
cheaper  construction  money  to  devel- 
opers as  an  incentive  to  build  lower- 
and  middle-income  rental  housing, 
this  act  is  only  a  temporary  and  par- 
tial solution  and  will  not  address  the 
long-term  problems  facing  the  Indus 
try  as  a  whole.  It  is  essential  that  the 
Government  act  now  to  stem  the  infla- 
tionary tide  that  threatens  to  destroy 
the  housing  industry  nationwide. 

Unfortunately,  uritU  very  recently 
the  only  Federal  agency  playing  an 
active  role  in  the  fight  against  infla- 
tion has  been  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  they  have  acted  as  one 
would  expect  them  to— by  raising  in- 
terest rates  through  the  roof.  In  the 
absence  of  any  complementary  policies 
on  the  pjirt  of  the  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch,  the  Fed  really  has 
no  choice  but  to  continue  this  ex- 
tremely restrictive  monetary  policy, 
and  this  poses  a  significant  threat  to 
our  economic  health  In  the  long  run 
by  drying  up  needed  capital  for  pri- 
vate investment  which  is  In  turn 
needed  If  we  are  to  significantly  im- 
prove our  productivity  trends  in  our 
most  Important  industries. 

In   fiscal    year   1981,   the   President 
and  both  Houses  of  Congress  are  con- 
sidering budget  resolutions  that  are  in 
balance  for  the  first  time  In  12  years. 
This  is  extremely  Important  because 
we  must  get  the  Federal  Government 
out    of    the    business    of    Ixjrrowing 
money  if  we  are  to  have  any  additional 
downward  impact  on  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
Fed  has  no  Intention  of  lowering  Inter- 
est rates  significantly  unless  and  until 
we    enforce    tight    spending    require- 
ments and  maintain  balanced  budgets. 
I  do  not  pretend  for  a  moment  that 
balancing  the  budget  Is  done  easily.  It 
is  simple  to  espouse  the  overall  goal  of 
budget  balancing,  but  It  Is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  where  to  make  the 
appropriate  cuts.  Even  In  the  present 
situation,  where  the  proposed   fiscal 
year   1981   budget  resolutions   are  In 
balance  largely  because  of  Increased 
tax  revenues,  the  pressure  from  liter- 
ally dozens  of  special  interest  groups 
to  exempt  their  programs  is  enormous. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  balancing  the 
budget  should  be  undertaken  at  the 
expense   of   essential   human   service 
programs  designed  to  protect  the  vital 
interests  of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  the 
Jobless,  our  children.  We  need  to  elimi- 
nate the  waste  and  fat  from  bloated 
bureaucracies  which  spend  relatively 
large  portions  of  their  budgets  on  self- 
administration    and    relatively    small 
portions  on  the  actual  delivery  of  their 
essential  services. 

In  order  to  insure  that  Congress  Is  as 
strict  on  spending  after  this  election 
year  as  it  appears  to  be  daring  this 
election  yt-ar,  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
6706.  a  bill  that  would  tie  Federal 
budget  outlays  to  potential  GNP  and 
cut  spending  by  $142  billion  during 
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the  1982  84  period,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 

If  we  are  to  begin  restoring  the 
housing  industry  to  a  state  of  high 
employment,  where  high-quality  hous- 
ing can  be  built  at  rea.sonable  cost  and 
sold  at  reasonable  prices,  and  if  we  are 
to  bring  the  cost  of  financing  housing 
construction  and  purchases  down  to 
an  acceptable  level,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  many  reforms  must  be  un- 
dertaken. Many  of  these  reforms  will 
be  politically  difficult  for  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  accept,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  discuss  all  of  them  here. 
But  Congress  is  presently  considering 
at  least  some  Important  pieces  of  legis- 
lation that  will  assi-st  not  only  the 
housing  Indu.stry,  but  other  industries 
as  well. 

In  the  area  of  regulation,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  5858.  so-called  sunset 
legislation,  which  would  require  peri- 
odic congressional  review  of  regula- 
tions, agencies,  and  programs  In  order 
to  determine  if  their  continued  exist- 
ence Is  desirable.  If  Congress  deter- 
mines they  are  not,  these  agencies, 
regulations,  and  programs  would  even- 
tually be  terminated.  I  have  also  sup- 
ported the  concept  of  legislative  veto, 
where  Congress  would  have  the  power 
to  override  those  regulations  which 
are  determined  to  rvm  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest.  While  strong,  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agencies  are  un- 
questionably In  the  Nation's  Interest 
and  should  be  kept  strong,  they 
should  also  be  subject  to  greater  input 
from  those  who  are  directly  affected 
by  their  regulations. 

We  also  need  to  expand  Incentives 
for  saving  that  at  the  same  time  will 
not  divert  funds  from  S.  &.  L.'s  and 
other  Institutions  that  have  historical- 
ly provided  the  bulk  of  new  home  fi- 
nancing. The  phaseout  of  regulation  Q 
must  be  accompanied  by  other  meas- 
ures, such  as  tax  Incentives  for  savers 
and  mortgage  Investors,  that  will  keep 
funds  available  for  buyers  and  builders 
alike. 

To  sum  up.  Congress  needs  to  look 
at  a  wide  range  of  measures  involving 
tax,  regulatory,  and  financial  reform  if 
we  are  to  adequately  address  the  acute 
problems  of  housing  shortages  and 
high  costs.  But  one  thing  Congress  can 
clearly  achieve  now  is  a  strong  meas- 
ure of  fiscal  restraint  that  wiU  allevi- 
ate some  of  the  upward  pre.ssure  on  In- 
terest rates.  If  we  cannot  achieve  this, 
we  will  have  a  difficult  time  impress- 
ing upon  the  Nation  In  general  that 
spending  restraint  Is  necessary.  If  that 
turns  out  to  be  the  case,  prices  and  In- 
terest rates  will  stay  high,  the  housing 
sector  will  remain  depressed,  and  the 
middle  class  will  have  to  continue  de- 
ferring its  goal  of  homeownership. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  this 
crisis  facing  our  Nation,  but  If  we  are 
to  ever  begin  devising  solutions,  we 
must  first  Instill  discipline  in  our 
budget  and  spending  processes.  The 
longer  we  wait,  the  worse  the  problem 
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will  become,  so  we  must  act  decisively 
and  act  now.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  LEVITT 


HON.  S.  WILUAM  GREEN 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  New  York  yesterday  lost  one  of  its 
most  dedicated  and  effective  public 
servants  when  Arthur  Levitt  died  of  a 
heart  attack.  Mr.  Levitt  has  had  a 
unique  career  In  New  York  politics 
and  was  one  of  the  greatest  vote  get- 
ters In  the  State's  history.  I  was  proud 
that  for  the  last  year  Arthur  Levitt 
served  as  chairman  of  my  Academy  Se- 
lection Committee,  which  assists  me  in 
making  my  nominations  to  the  U.S. 
service  academies. 

Mr.  Levitt  began  his  public  service 
career  as  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  and  in  1954 
was  elected  State  comptroller,  a  posi- 
tion he  retained  for  a  record  24  years. 
In  1966  he  won  reelection  to  that 
office  by  a  plurality  of  1.6  million 
votes— a  victory  margin  which  has 
never  been  matched.  He  became  a 
trustee  of  the  Lincoln  Savings  Bank  in 
1959  and,  following  his  vohmtary  re- 
tirement from  the  comptroller's  posi- 
tion In  1978,  he  became  a  senior  invest- 
ment counselor  for  that  bank.  He  also 
then  began  to  serve  as  a  counsel  to  the 
firm  of  Phillips,  NIzer,  Benjamin. 
Krim  &  Ballon,  a  role  he  maintained 
until  his  death  yesterday. 

Seldom  do  the  people  of  any  State 
have  the  privilege  to  be  served  by  a 
public  official  with  the  stature  Arthur 
Levitt  possessed.  I  feel  honored  to 
have  been  associated  with  him,  and  I 
join  all  New  Yorkers  in  praising  his 
service.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY-IS  IT 
REALLY  OUR  MONEY? 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, not  long  ago  I  Introduced  H.R. 
3606,  the  Right  To  Survive  at  65  Act. 
This  bill  will  stop  punishing  those  who 
receive  social  security  and  also  work. 

People  work  all  their  lives  and  are 
forced  to  pay  Into  the  social  security 
system;  but  that  same  system  penal- 
izes them  If  they  want  to  continue  to 
work  and  recti ve  their  fuU  benefits. 
For  every  $2  earned  over  the  limit, 
they  lose  $1  in  social  security. 

The  money  that  people  contribute  to 
the  social  security  system  is  theirs;  but 
the  system  refuses;  them  access  to  it 
except  under  certain  conditions.  Can 
you  imagine  what  would  happen  to  a 
private  pension  fund  if  it  tried  that?  It 
would  be  closed  down  for  fraud. 


My  bill  permits  anyone  who  wishes 
or  needs  to  work  to  do  so  and  still  re- 
ceive their  full  social  security  benefits. 

The  Mount  Carmel  (HI.)  Daily  Re- 
publican Register,  edited  by  Phil 
Gower,  has  recently  editorialized  on 
the  subject  of  earning  money  while  re- 
ceiving social  security,  and  I  conunend 
the  November  19,  1979.  editorial  to  my 
colleagues: 

Social  SfxnnuTT  News 

Let's  assume  you're  on  Social  Security, 
just  like  35  million  other  people  in  the 
nation. 

You  may  be  retired,  a  widow,  even  a  col- 
lege student.  In  one  way  or  another,  you're 
dependent  on  that  monthly  check. 

But  the  check  looks  pretty  small  these 
days,  doesn't  it? 

In  August  of  this  year,  for  example,  the 
average  amount  going  to  the  nation's  18.7 
million  retired  workers  on  Social  Security 
was  $314.92.  That's  slim  pickings  in  an  econ- 
omy where  the  Inflation  rate  is '  zipping 
along  at  13  percent  a  year. 

There's  a  way  to  help  you  survive  a  little 
better.  You  can  work.  For  pay. 

Some  folks  on  Social  Security  can't,  of 
course.  Some  are  too  fragile,  or  ill. 

But  the  vast  majority  are  able  to  earn 
some  extra  money.  Some  already  do.  More 
will  have  to. 

Congress  In  1977  understood  these  facts. 

It  changed  the  Social  Security  law  so  that 
those  dependent  on  the  monthly  checks 
ccAld  earn  more,  without  penalty. 

The  amounts  you  can  earn— in  part-time 
work,  for  example— don't  seem  large.  But 
they  can  help  a  lot. 

So  there's  some  good  news.  It  is  this: 

—Starting  Jan.  1,  persons  aged  65  through 
71  who  are  on  Social  Security  will  be  able  to 
earn  (5.000  in  calendar  year  1980  without 
penalty.  That's  up  $500  from  $4,500  they 
can  earn  without  penalty  this  year. 

—Starting  Jan.  1.  persons  aged  62  through 
64  who  are  on  Social  Sectuity  will  be  able  to 
earn  $3,720  in  calendar  year  1982  without 
penalty.  That's  up  $240  from  the  $3,480 
they  can  earn  without  penalty  this  year. 
And  that  al§o  applies  to  dependents  of  dis- 
abled persons  (not  disabled),  widows  on 
Social  Security,  children  who  survive  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  and  are  going  to  col- 
lege through  Social  Security  payments. 

These  new  limits  are  still  subject  to 
income  and  payroll  taxes,  though  the 
income  taxes  are  likely  to  be  negligible  if 
that's  the  total  amount  of  earned  Income. 

People  who  are  72  or  older  are  exempt 
from  these  limits  and  are  permitted  to  earn 
any  amount  they  can,  without  penalty. 

Those  under  72  who  earn  above  the 
annual  limit  lose  $1  from  their  Social  Secu- 
rity checks  for  every  $2  earned.  Thus,  If 
you're  in  the  65-72  category  and  earn  $6,000 
or  $7,000  next  year  you'U  still  get  most  of 
your  Social  Security  check  (not  subject  to 
taxes)  each  month.  If  you  earn  $6,500,  for 
example,  you'll  lose  only  $750  of  that  from 
your  year's  Social  Security  checks— that  is, 
you  lose  half  of  the  $1,500  above  the  $5,000 
limit. 

Altogether,  there  are  23  million  persons 
aged  65  or  more  receiving  Social  Security 
checks.  Nearly  17  million  are  retired  work- 
ers; the  rest  are  survivors  and  dependents. 

In  the  62-to-65  group  are  two  million  re- 
tired workers  and  almost  a  million  survivors 
and  dependents. 

Congress  established  regular,  $500-a-year 
upward  steps  in  earnings  limits  for  the  65- 
and-older  group,  and  decreed  that  the  earn- 
ings limit  for  the  62-through-64  group 
would  be  decided  by  the  average  increase  In 
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wages  for  each  year— that's  about  6.9  per- 
cent this  year.* 


IDAHO  LEGISLATURE  CALUS  FOR 
CASH  IN  LIEU  OP  COMMOEX- 
ITIES  AMENDMENT  FOR  THE 
NA-nONAL  SCHCXDL  LUNCH  PRO- 
GRAM 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaESElTTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  7. 19S0 

•  Mr.  S"YMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  Important  Joint  memorial  recently 
passed  by  the  Idaho  State  Legislature, 
urging  Congress  to  amend  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act  and  allow  all 
States  to  operate  sch(x>I  lunch  pro- 
grams on  a  cash  basis. 

The  Boise  School  District  was  one  of 
eight  school  districts  that  participated 
in  the  USDA's  cash  In  lieu  of  commod- 
ities program.  The  result  was  a  savings 
in  1  year  of  $87,000.  In  a  year  in  which 
we  are  seeking  ways  to  balance  our 
Federal  budget  and  rekindle  produc- 
tivity at  the  local  level,  we  must  ad- 
dress program  modifications  such  as 
these,  which,  if  applied  on  a  national 
basis,  would  save  the  American  tax- 
payer $163  million.  The  Boise  School 
District,  when  left  to  manage  Its  own 
affairs,  was  able  to  provide  a  better 
quality  lunch  at  a  lower  cost. 

Any  measure  that  will  make  our  pro- 
grams more  cost  effective  Is  worthy  of 
support.  I  conunend  this  Joint  memori- 
al to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
when  this  issue  comes  before  the 
House.  The  Joint  memorial  reads  as 
follows: 

State  of  Idaho  Housx  Jonrr  Mem oriai 
Number  27 

A  joint  memorial  to  the  honorable  Senate 

and     Hou.se    of    Repre.spntatups    of     Ihr 

United  States  In  Congress  assembled,  and 

to  the  honorable  congressional  delegation 

representing  the  State  of  Idaho  In  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 

the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUte 

of  Idaho  assembled  in  the  Second  Regular 

Session  of  the  Forty-fifth  Idaho  Legislature, 

do  hereby  respectfully  represent  that: 

Whereas  legislation  is  now  pending  before 
the  United  States  Congress  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  allow  all 
states  to  operate  school  lunch  on  a  cash 
basis;  and 

Whereas  the  Boise  School  District  operat- 
ed a  pilot  project  which  demonstrated  an 
$87,000  savings  for  one  year  of  operation  as 
a  cash  basis  school  lunch  program,  resulting 
in  4.6  cents  per  lunch  savings;  and 

Whereas  under  the  pilot  project,  the 
Boise  School  District  found  that  they  had 
better  planning  capability,  lower  labor  costs, 
decreased  plate  waste,  and  greater  student 
satisfaction  with  the  school  lunch  program; 
and 

Whereas  the  present  commodity  portion 
of  the  school  lunch  program  results  in  sig- 
nificant costs  to  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of 
waste  In  duplication  in  the  purchase,  stor- 
age, and  transportation  of  commodities, 
which  costs  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the 
free  enterprise  system  resumed  food  dlstri- 
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butlon  in  response  to  a  cash  school  limch 
program;  and 

Whereas  the  Boise  District  pilot  project 
was  one  of  eight  conducted  nationally  and 
all  demonstrated  a  cost  savings  under  the 
cash  program;  and 

Whereas  estimated  savings,  nationwide, 
would  exceed  $160,000,000  with  adopUon  of 
the  cash  alternative  to  the  present  commod- 
ity portion  of  the  school  lunch  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  membert  of  the  Second 
Reffular  Setrion  of  the  Fortv-flfth  Idaho  Leg- 
Ulature,  the  ^Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring  therein.  That  we  urge 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  act  fa- 
vorably upon  adoption  of  amendments  to 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  which  would 
enact  the  cash  alternative  to  commodity  dis- 
trlbuUoa;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  she  is  hereby  authorised  and 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentAtivea  of 
Congress,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  StAta.« 


ENGINEERED  CRASH  FLATTENS 
HOUSING  AND  TIMBER  INDUS- 
TRIES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OSEGOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  when  I  was  home  in  Oregon.  I 
spoke  to  a  young  man  who  considers 
himself  lucly?  to  have  at  least  part  of  a 
Job. 

This  young  man  lives  In  Willamina. 
a  smaU  town  in  the  Oregon  Coast 
Range,  one  of  the  most  productive 
timber-growing  regions  In  the  world. 
He  works  at  the  sawmill.  Because  op- 
erations are  curtailed,  he  woiIcb  only 
every  other  week,  earning  $375.  On 
the  weeks  he  is  not  working,  he  col- 
lects $125  in  unemployment  benefits. 
This  is  the  Income  with  which  he  is 
struggliiig  to  support  himself,  his  wife, 
and  a  2-year-old  son.  I  asked  him  how 
he  manages  to  support  a  family  on 
that.  He  explained  he  had  been  draw- 
ing from  his  savings  account.  He  said 
hotdog5.jLnd  rice  have  become  the 
malnstasrs  of  the  menu  in  his  house- 
hold. I  asked  how  the  savings  were 
holding  out. 

"They're  pretty  well  drawn  down," 
he  told  me.  "Last  week  I  had  to  let  my 
life  Insurance  lapse."  When  I  Inquired 
how  long  it  had  t>een  since  he  and  his 
wife  had  been  out  to  diimer,  he  replied 
that  It  had  been  In  April,  on  their  wed- 
ding anniversary.  Her  parents  had 
treated.  They  had  gone  to  McDon- 
ald's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  grim  truth  is  this 
young  man  is  fortunate,  because 
unlike  thousands  of  Jobless  mill- 
workers  and  other  workers  whose  live- 
lihoods are  linked  to  housing  and 
timber,  he  Is  still  getting  a  paycheck. 

In  Oregon  and  the  Northwest,  there 
is  no  more  critical  Issue  today  than  the 
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engineered  crash  In  the  housing  and 
timber  industries.  This  crash  is  not 
only  painful:  It  is  urmecessarv.  And  in 
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the    dream    each    American    has    of 
owning  his  own  piece  of  paradise,  a 

hnmp      \Xra    miief     Kv4n<*    /^^nm     <*%«n»Mn* 


May  7,  1980 


toward  returning  stability  to  the  hous- 
ing and  timber  industry. 


May  7,  1980 

sorting  to  threadbare  conspiracies  that 
plunge  us  into  recession.  We  can  have 
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group  In  Washington,  we  were  successful  in 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  for  these 
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engineered  crash  in  the  housing  and 
timber  Industries.  This  crash  is  not 
only  painful;  It  Is  unnecessary.  And  In 
the  long  run.  It  will  cause  more  infla- 
tion than  it  is  supposed  to  cure. 

"Crash"  is  not  too  strong  a  word  to 
use  in  describing  what  has  happened. 
Look  at  the  statistics: 

Housing  starts  are  down  rii«m»ny  because 
of  thortage-Kenerated  price  inflation  and 
double-digit  mortgage  Interest  rates.  During 
the  first  months  of  1980,  as  the  prime  rate 
rose  to  above  20  percent,  housing  starts 
were  down  27  percent  from  last  year  at  the 
same  time.  Estimates  are  that  housing 
■tarts  in  1980  will  barely  exceed  I  million. 
This  at  a  time  when  we  need  at  least  2  mil- 
lion starts  annually  to  meet  growing  hous- 
ing demands  But  who  can  be  surprised  at 
tills  when  history  shows  that  for  every  1 
percent  Increase  In  mortgage  Interest  rates, 
720.000  potential  homebuyers  are  priced  out 
of  the  OATket. 

When  the  housing  market  plummets,  so 
does  the  timber  Industry.  In  Oregon,  108 
lumber  mills  either  closed  or  are  operating 
with  curtailed  production  schedules,  putting 
8,964  workers  out  of  Jobs;  56  plywood  plants 
In  Oregon  are  closed  or  curtailed,  putting 
another  7,525  workers  on  the  bread  line. 

Nationwide,  more  than  20.000  plywood 
workers  are  Jobless  and  on  the  West  Coast 
44,000  lumbermen  are  out  of  work.  And  the 
figures  are  still  rising,  as  the  bottom  abso- 
lutely drops  out  of  the  XJ&  bousing  market. 

The  economic  situation  Is  compounded  In 
the  Northwest  because  we  are  our  own 
major  customer  for  our  own  region's 
lumber,  because  transportation  costs  are  so 
great  our  lumber  isn't  competitive  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  So  we  get  a  double 
shot— Inflationary  high  Interest  rates,  and 
recession  caused  by  sharply  escalating  un- 
employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  are  witnessing 
Is  another  episode  in  the  relentless 
boom/bust  cycle,  which  is  ever  deepen- 
ing. Each  cycle,  as  it  grows  steeper,  su- 
perinflates  housing  prices  while  on  the 
upswing  and  knocks  out  more  timber 
operations,  more  homebuilders,  and 
more  carpenters  on  the  downswing. 

The  sad  reality  Is  that  tight  money 
policies,  in  the  name  of  curbing  infla- 
tion, actually  perpetuate  and  acceler- 
ate it,  certainly  as  far  as  housing  goes. 
The  demand  for  housing  does  not  di- 
minish, but  the  ability  to  supply  it 
does— with  fewer  builders  and  fewer 
carpenters— and  that  forces  up  prices. 

You  cannot  build  2  million  houses 
one  year,  and  1  million  the  next,  and 
expect  the  homebullding  industry  to 
remain  stable.  You  caimot  expect  the 
housing  industry  to  gear  up  to  meet 
peak  demand  when  it  knows  Just 
around  the  comer  It  will  be  plunged 
into  the  abyss.  You  cannot  expect  car- 
penters to  hang  around  and  wait  for 
the  good  times  to  return.  They  have 
families  to  feed,  and  they  cannot  do  it 
on  an  economic  roller  coaster. 

I  call  this  latest  round  of  premedi- 
tated high  interest  rates  an  engineered 
crash  because  there  can  be  no  doubt 
what  happens  when  this  old  medicine 
Is  tried.  The  housing  and  timber  indus- 
tries suffer.  And  their  suffering  has 
reached  the  point  of  where  their  very 
futures  are  imperiled,  and  with  them 
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the  dream  each  American  has  of 
owning  Ills  own  piece  of  paradise,  a 
home.  We  must  bring  down  interest 
rates  now.  and  the  first  step  is  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget.  Tight  money 
policies  Imposed  by  the  independent 
Federal  Reserve  Board  are  a  response 
to  deficit  spending  by  the  Congress.  It 
Is  sort  of  like  gorging  yourself  one  day 
and  fasting  the  next. 

I  submit  that  the  gorging  must  stop, 
and  that  Federal  spending  must  be 
brought  into  balance  with  Federal  rev- 
enues. The  only  way  to  force  down  in- 
terest rates  is  to  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  borrowing  busi- 
ness, because  when  It  borrows  money, 
you  cannot,  at  least  at  interest  rates 
you  can  afford.  The  Federal  Grovem- 
ment  can  afford  It  because  it  prints 
more  money,  wliich  you  wind  up 
paying  for  through  inflation. 

Because  the  working  people  of  our 
country  have  already  paid  their  share 
through  high-Interest  rates  and  inflat- 
ed tax  rates,  I  believe  we  must  balance 
the  Federal  budget  without  resorting 
to  new  taxes.  And,  we  can  balance  the 
budget  and  still  have  programs  sensi- 
tive to  the  needs  of  the  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged. That  is  why.  for  example. 
I  voted  last  week  for  the  Obey  amend- 
ment that  preserves  funding  for  Im- 
portant social  programs  by  making 
deeper  cuts  in  areas  that  are  wasteful 
But  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
will  not  stop  inflation  alone,  nor  is  It 
all  that  should  be  done.  I  support  im- 
plementing the  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram that  will  stimulate  new  housing 
and  put  people  back  to  work.  The 
Brooke-Cranston  emergency  home 
purchase  assistance  program  will  ease 
the  current  downturn  in  housing  by 
stimulating  commitments  for  up  to 
200,000  additional  units  of  housing, 
with  interest  rates  middle-income 
Americans  can  afford. 

This  Is  a  tested  program  that  worked 
before  during  a  serious  housing  crisis 
in  1974-75.  It  requires  a  minimum  of 
Federal  redtape.  It  will  work  Immedi- 
ately. The  money  Is  already  there, 
through  repayments  on  mortgages 
Issued  earlier.  If  we  can  stimulate  com- 
mitments for  200,000  housing  units- 
including  a  fair  share  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest— it  Will  mean  350,000  Jobs. 
This  will  go  a  long  way  toward  revers- 
ing the  recession  we  find  ourselves  In. 
In  addition  to  Brooke-Cranston, 
there  are  other  steps  we  can  take, 
such  as  the  Comprehensive  Housing 
Development  Act.  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored  In  the  House.  This  measure 
would  boost  construction  of  single- 
family  houses  by  modifying  the  sec- 
tion 235  low-mortgage- Interest  pro- 
gram. It  also  would  establish  a  new 
program  to  lower  Interest  rates  on 
rental  housing  projects,  at  a  time 
when  virtually  no  multlfamlly  rentals 
are  being  built  anywhere.  Together, 
these  two  steps  would  stimulate 
220.000  units  of  single  and  multlfamlly 
housing,  and  create  another  385,000 
Jobs.    This    is    another    sound    step 
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toward  returning  stability  to  the  hous- 
ing and  timber  industry. 

And  we  should  not  stop  there.  We 
are  facing  major  energy  shortages  In 
this  country,  and  one  Immediate,  non- 
controversial  step  we  can  take  Is  to 
conserve  electricity.  I  am  the  chief 
sponsor  of  legislation  that  would  accel- 
erate energy  conservation  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  Nation.  The  pro- 
gram is  called  the  energy  development 
block  Krant  program,  and  it  is  pat- 
terned after  the  successful  community 
development  block  grant  program. 
Under  my  program,  money  would  be 
earmarked  for  energy  conservation 
plans  devised  at  the  local  level  on  a 
community-by-community  basis.  Fed- 
eral guidelines  would  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  Results  are  aU  that  would 
count. 

My  program  recognizes  that  the 
major  obstacle  to  conservation  is  not 
the  absence  of  regulations,  but  the 
availability  of  financing  and  a  plan  to 
foUow.  My  measure  will  provide  both 
the  means  and  the  direction  to  accom- 
plish an  Important  goal.  As  a  spinoff. 
It  would  encourage  grassroots  Innova- 
tion. Investing  In  energy  conservation 
on  a  communitywide  basis  Is  our 
surest  short-term  Investment  In 
energy  resources.  Studies  Indicate  we 
can  salvage  as  much  as  40  percent  of 
the  energy  we  are  now  using— and 
wasting.  Not  a  small  dividend  Is  that 
we  are  talking  about  labor-intensive 
activity,  and  that,  too,  means  Jobs. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
energy  development  block  grant  pro- 
gram symbolizes  how  I  think  we  can 
best  fight  inflation  and  keep  people 
working.  This  program  begins  to  cure 
ohe  of  the  basic  causes  of  inflation  by 
reducing  energy  waste,  and  thus  our 
dependence  of  precarious  foreign 
sources  of  oil.  At  the  same  time.  It  cre- 
ates Jobs  to  keep  the  economy  going. 
We  have  not  reached  the  point  In  our 
Nation's  history  when  we  have  to  sur- 
rehder  to  shortages  and  to  bleak  eco- 
nomic news.  Our  tradition  has  been, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  to  produce  our 
way  out  of  our  fix. 

Another  example  of  how  we  can 
work  ourselves  Into  better  shape  Is 
sound  management  of  our  Federal 
forest  lands: 

We  should  keep  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  at  adequate  levels  to  ensure 
timber  Is  ready  to  be  sold  when  housing 
markets  explode  once  more,  as  they  surely 
wUl. 

We  should  settle  the  wilderness  issue  In 
Oregon  once  and  for  all. 

And,  we  should  Invest  In  reforestation. 
The  Forest  Service  maintains  almost  1  mil- 
lion acres  tliat  have  not  been  reforested. 
Every  day  that  passe.s  means  one  less  day  of 
growth  of  trees,  and  that  costs  all  of  us 
money— and  will  cost  people  in  the  North- 
west jobs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  investments 
that  will  block  inflation  down  the  road 
and  provide  greater  stability  in  the 
timber  and  housing  Industries. 

In  the  United  States,  we  can  beat  In- 
flation—and we  can  do  it  without  re- 
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sorting  to  threadbare  conspiracies  that 
plunge  us  into  recession.  We  can  have 
an  economy  that  allows  people  to  earn 
a  decent  living  without  seeing  their 
earnings  sapped  away  through  infla- 
tion and  rising  taxes.  We  can  have  mil- 
lions of  Americans  realize  their  dream 
of  owning  a  home,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  punitlvely  high  interest 
rates.  We  can  build  America  without 
tearing  her  down  first.  We  can  rally 
the  American  people  to  sacrifice  if 
they  are  convinced  our  leadership  Is 
sound  and  the  sacrifice  is  fair.* 


PHILANTHROPY  IN  THE  HEALTH 
CARE  FIELD 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
the  Honorable  Tim  Lee  Carter,  re- 
ceived an  award  from  the  Association 
for  Hospital  Development  during  the 
annual  meeting  In  Washington. 

At  that  time.  Dr.  Carter  expressed 
his  support  of  philanthropy  and.  spe- 
cifically. Its  role  in  the  health  care 
field.  I  believe  that  Dr.  Carter's  re- 
marks are  worth  noting.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  insert  them  into  the 
Record  at  this  time  so  that  all  our  col- 
leagues will  have  the  benefit  of  his 
views: 
Remarks  or  thz  Honorabu;  Tim  Lee  Carter 

Before  the  Association  for  Hospital  De- 

velopmewt 

I  want  you  all  to  know  that  I  share  your 
concerns  about  philanthropy.  It  Is  my  belief 
vhat  private  philanthropy  is  one  of  the 
great  strengths  of  our  nation.  The  thirty- 
eight  billion  dollars  which  Americans  volun- 
tarily gave  last  year  is  a  symbol  to  me  of  the 
kind  of  creative  public  spirit  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  which  is  vital  to  our  life  as  a 
nation. 

I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  all  that  is 
within  my  power  to  support  and  enhance 
private  philanthropy,  especially  in  the 
health  care  field. 

I  know  that  you  share  my  concern  that 
certain  steps  taken  In  recent  years  by  the 
Federal  Government  threaten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  health  care  philanthropy.  In  our 
zest  for  reform  of  the  health  care  system, 
we  have  often  paid  too  little  attention  to  its 
strengths,  because  the  debate  has  focused 
almost  completely  on  the  curing  of  weak- 
nesses. However,  if  in  the  course  of  attempt- 
ing to  cure  these  perceived  deficiencies  in 
the  health  care  system  we  destroy  its 
strengths,  we  will  have  done  the  American 
people  a  serious  disservice. 

It  is  this  concern  that  led  me  to  introduce 
the  Voluntary  Hospital  Philanthropic  Sup)- 
port  Act.  This  bill  establishes  clearly  a  firm 
policy  that  the  ability  of  hospitals  to  attract 
voluntary  donations  and  all  of  the  ancillary 
benefits  associated  with  donations,  must  be 
preserved.  The  bill  also  makes  sut)stantive 
amendments  to  Federal  reimbursement  poli- 
cies which  will,  in  my  view,  correct  existing 
deficiencies  In  the  law  which  threaten  pri- 
vate philanthropy  for  hospitals. 

1  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  with 
the  valuable  assistance  of  my  good  friend. 
John  Grupenhoff,  who  ably  represents  your 
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group  In  Washington,  we  were  successful  in 
obtaining  the  approval  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  EInvtronment  for  these 
amendments.  They  tiave  been  added  as 
amendments  to  HJl.  4000,  a  bill  containing 
a  variety  of  medicare/medicaid  amend- 
ments, which  is  presently  pending  before 
the  full  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Nevertheless,  our  work  has 
Just  begun  If  we  are  serious  about  protecting 
private  philanthropy. 

The  bill,  as  amended,  must  still  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  full  Commerce  Committee- 
approval  which  is  by  no  means  assured. 
Moreover,  since  H.R.  4000  is  under  the  joint 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
amendments  approved  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  philanthropy  included,  must  be 
approved  by  the  full  House  before  a  final 
vote  on  the  legislation  is  taken.  For  this 
reason,  it  Is  vitally  important  that  every 
Member  of  the  Hou^.  particularly  those 
who  serve  on  the  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  are  In- 
formed as  to  why  present  policies  inhibit 
philanthropic  support  of  our  Nation's  non- 
profit hospitals.  I  hope  that  while  you  are 
here  In  Washington,  each  of  you  will  take 
the  time  to  Inform  your  Representatives 
about  this  lmpK>rtant  matter. 

I  know  that  you  will  agree  that  it  is  im- 
I>erative  that  we  protect  philanthropic  sup- 
port of  our  voluntary  hospitals.  I  believe 
that  passage  of  the  philanthropic  amend- 
ment contained  In  H.R.  4000  will  send  a 
signal  to  the  hospitals  and  the  citizens  of 
this  country  that  Congress  is  concerned 
about  artificial  ot>stacles  which  decrease  the 
benefits  of  private  philantliropy.  I  hope 
that  you  will  help  me  to  see  that  this  legis- 
lation is  passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Thank  you  very  much.« 
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SAGA  OP  COWBOYS  AND  POLISH 

ACCENTS 


MARY  HILLARD  RECEIVES  RED 
CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  note- 
worthy act  of  mercy  undertaken  by 
one  of  my  constituents,  Ms.  Mary  Hil- 
lard  of  Independence,  Mo.  Ms.  Hillard 
has  been  named  to  receive  the  Red 
Cross  Certificate  of  Merit  for  sustain- 
ing a  life  by  using  skills  and  knowledge 
that  she  learned  in  a  volunteer  train- 
ing program  offered  by  the  Red  Cross. 

On  October  13,  1979,  Ms.  Hillard, 
trained  in  Red  Cross  cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation  (CPR),  came  upon  the 
scene  of  a  traffic  accident.  Stopping  to 
assist  the  Injured,  Ms.  Hillard  deter- 
mined that  one  of  the  victims  had  nei- 
ther pulse  nor  respiration.  She  super- 
vised and  assisted  a  bystander  In  pro- 
viding CPR,  and  they  continued  to 
give  CPR  to  the  victim  until  the  arriv- 
al of  the  ambulance  personnel.  With- 
out a  doubt,  the  use  of  CPR  by  Ms. 
Hillard  sustained  the  victim's  life  until 
medical  help  could  be  obtained. 

This  meritorious  action  exemplifies 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  concern  of 
one  human  being  for  another,  and  it  is 
a  model  from  which  we  can  all  learn.# 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  Joys  of  my  House  service  has  been 
repeated  several  times  when  I  have 
been  invited  to  events  in  Panna  Maria. 
Tex.,  the  oldest  Polish  settlement  In 
our  Nation.  In  tribute  to  the  heritage 
of  the  people  now  living  there,  I  want 
to  share  a  news  report  from  the  Chica- 
go Tribune  of  May  6,  in  which  Report- 
er Charles  Leroux  chronicled  how 
brave  people,  led  by  heroic  priests, 
founded  this  small  village  in  my  dis- 
trict. I  suggest  that  the  inspiration 
which  this  article  provided  to  me 
should  well  be  shared  by  my  fellow 
Members  of  this  House: 

Pawwa  Maria.  Tex.— There  is  Just  one  in- 
tersection in  this  tiny  town  on  either  side  of 
a  farm  road  deep  In  the  heart  of  Texas.  M) 
miles  southeast  of  San  Antonio. 

There's  one  church  and  one  school.  Felix 
Snoga's  store  Is  a  grocery,  gas  station,  and 
post  office  all  in  one.  and  also  pro\ides  a 
shaded  front  porch  where  town  dogs  stretch 
out  for  a  nap.  If  you  stopped  at  Snoga's  for 
a  cold  pop  or  went  to  the  church  rectory  to 
see  if  there  was  anyone  there  to  unlock  the 
town  museum,  you'd  probably  be  talking  to 
someone  who  spoke  English  as  though  it 
was  his  second  language. 

The  cross  street  is  Pulaski  Street.  The 
Church  is  Catholic.  The  accent  you  hear 
from  many  of  these  lifelong  Texans  is 
Polish.  The  reason  goes  back  126  years. 

Early  In  December.  18M.  100  Polish  fami- 
lies from  Upper  Silesia  set  foot  In  Galves- 
ton. They  came  at  the  bidding  of  one  of 
their  own.  Father  Leopold  Moczygemba.  a 
missionary  priest  from  Silesia,  who  was  min- 
istering to  the  Germans  living  in  central 
Texas. 

Father  Leopold  knew  that  the  Poles  of  Si- 
lesia chaffed  under  the  rule  of  Prussia  and 
had  suffered  some  religious  persecution. 
Their  biggest  problem,  however,  was  eco- 
nomic. Since  the  feudal  system  had  been 
abandoned  in  1830.  a  peasant's  acre  no 
longer  was  inherited  Intact  by  one  child  but 
was  divided  among  the  children.  High  birth 
rates  shattered  farms. 

Father  LeoEwld  looked  over  the  vastness 
of  Texas  and  saw  the  fields  of  a  promised 
land.  He  bought  a  parcel  on  a  plateau  over- 
looking the  Junction  of  the  San  Antonio  and 
Cil)OIo  rivers — paid  'way  too  much  for  it, 
five  times  what  good  land  nearby  sold  for— 
and  wrote  home  to  his  four  brothers  and 
their  neighbors  the  Polish  equivalent  of 
•'Y'all  come." 

Eight  hundred  men.  women,  and  children 
came.  They  spent  nine  weeks  packed  togeth- 
er on  a  ship.  A  few  died  on  the  Journey.  A 
few  more  gave  in  to  yellow  fever  In  Galves- 
ton. The  rest  rented  Mexican  carts,  loaded 
up  their  feather  be6s.  their  farm  imple- 
ments, and  the  cross  from  the  parish  church 
back  In  the  old  country,  and  walked  for  two 
weeks  south  along  the  coast  to  Indianola. 

There  they  turned  inland  on  the  oxcart 
road  to  San  Antonio.  More  died  along  the 
way  and  were  buried  l>eside  the  trail.  There 
were  births,  too,  and  mothers  wrapped  their 
infants  In  blankets  against  the  cold  and  re- 
sumed walking.  When  they  passed  through 
the  towns  of  Victoria  and  Yorktown.  some 
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of  the  party  dropped  out  and  let  the  proces- 
sion go  on  without  them. 
Almost  all  the  men  wore  broad-brimmed. 
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(On  Christmas  Eve.  1884.  Butler's  son  died 
in  a  barroom  brawl  in  Helena.  Butler  swore 
to  kill  the  town  that  killed  his  boy.  He  used 
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PUERTO  RICAN  ATHLETES  IN 
MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 


May  7,  1980 


It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Puerto  Rico 
Legislative  Assembly: 
Section  1.  The  Title  is  amended  and  a 
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until  he  was  "seared"  by  John  Sears, 
has  written  a  very  objective  article  on 
the  type  of  President  that  Reagan  will 
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not  think  up  all  the  bright  Ideas  that  came 
from  his  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  presidents  have  thought  up  and 
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of  the  party  dropped  out  and  let  the  proces- 
sion go  on  without  them. 

Almost  all  the  men  wore  broad-brimmed, 
low-crowned,  black  felt  hats  and  blue  Jack- 
ets of  heavy  wool.  The  women  wore  skirts 
that  came  to  two  or  three  Inches  above  the 
ankle,  short  for  that  time  and  place.  Many 
of  both  sexes  wore  wooden  shoes.  The 
Americans  they  encountered  stared  with 
amusement  and  awe. 

On  Christmas  Eve  they  arrived  at  the  pla- 
teau overlooking  the  rivers  and  named  the 
place  Panna  Maria,  for  the  mother  of  the 
Christ  Child. 

Father  Leopold  said  a  midnight  mass 
under  the  largest  live  oak  in  a  small  grove,  a 
mass  of  thanksgiving  and  a  petition  to  God 
for  the  strength  to  carve  a  life  out  of  this 
Inhospitable  place.  Some  of  the  Poles  slept 
under  the  oaks  the  first  several  nights. 
Others  dug  holes,  covered  them  with  the 
tall  grass  that  grew  everywhere,  and  hud- 
dled in  the  earth  with  their  families.  Expo- 
sure took  Its  toll;  malaria  swept  the  colony. 
There  were  scorpions  and  rattlesnakes  in 
such  numbers  as  to  constitute  a  Biblical 
plague.  There  was  talk  of  hanging  Father 
Leopold. 

Then,  little  by  little,  the  Dziuks  and 
Mankas,  the  Moczygembas  and  Urbanczyks, 
the  Rzeppas  and  Szudas,  the  Kiolobassas 
and  other  families  began  to  build.  They  first 
made  hut«  of  pickets  and  mud  with  grass 
roofs.  John  Gawlik  built  the  first  stone 
house  in  1859.  The  Kasprzyk  and  Rzeppa 
families  put  up  sturdy  stone  houses  soon 
after. 

Together,  the  conmiunity  built  a  church 
with  stone  walls  two  feet  thick.  The  floor 
was  sand;  there  were  no  pews,  no  choir  loft; 
homespun  covered  the  windows.  Once,  when 
a  baptism  was  scheduled,  two  rattlesnakes 
were  found  curled  around  the  baptismal 
font. 

The  worst  varmints  that  plagued  the  colo- 
nists weren't  the  snakes  or  the  crocodiles  or 
the  spiders.  The  worst  were  the  Americans. 
"Whether  traveling  or  at  home,"  Father 
Adolph  Bakanowski.  a  pastor  of  Panna 
Maria's  Immaculate  Conception  church  in 
the  late  1860s.  wrote.  'We  had  no  peace. 
These  cowboys  entered  the  church  during 
the  services  with  their  hats  on  and  smoking 
cigarets.  They  would  come  out  around  the 
altar  during  the  mass  and  curiously  exam- 
ine the  contents  of  the  chalice.  On  the  road 
they  would  shoot  at  the  Polander's  feet,  in 
many  instances  wounding  him.  As  a  protec- 
tion against  such  and  against  the  snakes 
that  crawled  everywhere,  I  provided  myself 
with  a  revolver.  A  rosary  in  my  pocket  and 
the  revolver  hanging  in  a  scabbard  on  my 
saddle.  I  went  along  so  that  everyone  who 
did  not  believe  the  word  of  God  would  be- 
lieve my  revolver— the  god  of  the 
Americans." 

An  early  settler  recalled  in  his  memoirs, 
"When  our  wretchedness  forced  us  to  leave 
our  families  and  seek  money  and  food,  we 
were  shown,  by  some,  the  practical  end  of  a 
gun  and  were  told  to  dance  for  our  pay, 
which,  eventually,  we  did  not  get.  That  was 
the  hardest  blow  of  all.  After  weeks,  even 
months  of  hard  labor,  we  were  forced  to 
return  home  penniless  where  children  cried 
for  bread." 

A  few  Americans  treated  the  colony  with 
kindness.  Some  resident  of  nearby  Helena, 
the  first  county  seat,  offered  Jobs  (at  50 
cents  a  day).  John  Twohlg,  from  whom  the 
land  of  Panna  Maria  had  been  purchased, 
sent  loads  of  com.  Thomas  Ruckman,  an 
early  Karnes  County  pioneer,  sent  meat  and 
corn.  William  Butler,  another  pioneer,  drove 
12  steers  into  Panna  Maria  as  a  gift  to  the 
hard-pressed  community. 
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(On  Christmas  Eve,  1884,  Butler's  son  died 
in  a  barroom  brawl  in  Helena.  Butler  swore 
to  kill  the  town  that  killed  his  boy.  He  used 
his  Influence  to  route  the  Aransas  Pass  rail- 
road away  from  Helena,  which  withered  and 
became  a  ghost  town.) 

The  settlement  was  visited  by  drought  in 
1856  and  flood  In  1869.  For  three  years 
during  the  Civil  War,  there  was  no  priest, 
and  the  dying  faced  eternity  without  the 
sacraments.  But  Panna  Maria  kept  building. 

They  wanted  a  school.  A  partitioned-off 
room  in  a  bam  had  served  as  a  classroom  in 
the  early  years  of  the  settlement;  but  the 
settlers  wanted  a  real  school,  and  in  1867 
construction  was  begun.  After  two  years  of 
hard  work  and  repeated  collections  and 
bickering  over  costs,  the  school  was  dedi- 
cated. 

Father  Bakanowski  wrote  to  the  head- 
quarters of  his  order  in  Paris  about  the  in- 
debtedness caused  by  the  building  project 
and  the  devastation  caused  by  the  floods, 
but  a  subsequent  letter  had  a  far  different 
tone; 

'Beautiful  Is  the  scenery  around  (the 
school).  Prom  one  side,  one  can  see  the  vil- 
lagers smd.  beyond  them,  the  woods;  from 
the  south  side,  one  sees  fields  and  meadows 
and  a  wide  expanse  of  thousands  of  acres. 
First  appear  the  well  kept  fields  of  cotton  (a 
colony  of  freed  slaves  had  been  established 
near  Panna  Maria  after  the  war.  and  those 
people  taught  the  Poles  now  to  cultivate 
cotton)  and  com,  farther  begins  a  decline 
culminating  in  the  San  Antonio  River  on 
the  banks  of  which  grow  large  pecan  trees; 
the  foliage  is  thick  and  the  stream  clear  as 
crystal.  There  one  comes  across  congregat- 
ing rabbits,  wild  cats,  and  panthers." 

The  panthers  are  gone,  but  the  bam  that 
once  housed  a  classroom  is  now  Snoga's 
store;  the  Gawlik  house  is  now  a  bam;  the 
pecan  trees  still  grow,  and  the  live  oak  be- 
neath which  that  first  mass  was  said 
spreads  grandly  next  to  the  new  (1877)  Im- 
maculate Conception  church. 

And  the  Poles  are  still  there.  In  the  ceme- 
tery north  of  town,  their  names  on  head- 
stones stare  unflinching  into  the  sun  of  the 
boundless  sky  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  In 
front  of  the  handful  of  houses  in  town  and 
the  farmhouses  in  the  surrounding  fields 
stand  mailtwxes  with  the  same  names  as 
those  In  the  cemetery,  the  same  as  those 
who  came  126  years  ago.  There  are  about 
100  families  here  now,  same  as  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  largest  Polish  set- 
tlement in  America,  but  it  is  the  oldest,  and 
on  a  hot,  lazy  day  with  no  traffic  on  Texas 
Farm  Road  81  and  only  the  sound  of  birds 
and  the  flutter  of  butterflies  in  the  air,  its 
like  living  surrounded  by  a  sigh  of  relief 
after  the  struggles,  the  feats  of  endurance 
that  took  place  here. 

In  Snoga's  store  there's  a  pamphlet  you 
can  buy  that  tells  the  history  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  Rev.  Edward  J.  Dworaczk.  who 
wrote  the  pamphlet,  dedicated  jt  to: 

The  first  settlers  of  this  hutorlc  hamlet 

Who  left  their  native  land  of  suffering  and 
oppression 

To  seek  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness 

In  the  land  of  promise. 

And  because  they  faced  this  new  life  with 
courage. 

Patience,   and  fervent  trust  in  God.  they 

made 
Life  for  their  descendants 
Worth  living.* 
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PUERTO  RICAN  ATHLETES  IN 
MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PUEHTO  Rico 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
office  has  been  receiving  inquiries  re- 
garding the  participation  of  Puerto 
Rican  athletes  in  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics and  I  just  would  like  to  bring  my 
colleagues  up  to  date  on  this  matter. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Olympic  Commit- 
tee has  been  recognized  since  1948  as  a 
separate  entity  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  and  is  therefore 
not  bound  by  the  decision  taken  by 
the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee;  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  as  Ameri- 
can citizens  Puerto  Rican  athletes 
should  support  President  Carter  in 
boycotting  the  Moscow  Olympics  in  re- 
pudiation of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Both  houses  of  the  Com- 
monwealth legislature  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Honorable 
Carlos  Romero  Barceld,  have  also  ex- 
pressed themselves  along  the  same 
lines  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  legis- 
lature has  voted  to  discontinue  fund- 
ing for  those  sports  federations  which 
send  athletes  to  Moscow.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Puerto  Rico  Olympic  Commit- 
tee has  approved  a  motion  that  allows 
each  sports  federation  on  the  island  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  send  athletes 
to  the  Moscow  Olympics;  however, 
signs  are  encouraging  and  the  first 
federation  to  take  a  vote  on  whether 
or  not  to  go  to  Moscow,  the  swimming 
federation,  has  overwhelmingly  voted 
not  to  go. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagufs  that 
both  the  Governor  and  I  will  continue 
to  dialog  with  the  various  federations 
in  Puerto  Rico  urging  them  to  boycott 
the  Mo.scow  Olympics. 

In  fact,  three  sports  federations  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  already  decided  not 
to  go— the  swimming,  judo,  and  yacht- 
ing fedei-ations.  Other  federations 
have  not  yet  voted  on  the  question 
and  the  track  and  field  federation,  by 
a  vote  of  5  to  4  voted  to  go  but  efforts 
are  being  made  to  have  that  decision 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a  copy  of  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly of  Puerto  Rico  prohibiting  the 
use  of  public  funds  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  I>uerto  Rico  to  sponsor  send 
ing  Puerto  Rican  athletes  to  the 
Moscow  Olympics: 

Puerto  Rico  House  of  Representatives 
Concurrent  REsoLtrriON  No.  3708 

To  amend  the  Title  and  to  add  a  Paragraph 
to  Article  6  of  the  Concurrent  Resolution 
No.  37  of  June  28,  1978,  to  dispose  that 
the  funds  assigned  to  the  Public  Rpcrea- 
tior  and  Parks  Administration  for  its  use, 
among  others,  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Olym- 
pic Committee,  cannot  be  used  to  send  the 
Offical  Delegation  of  Puerto  Rico  to  the 
1980  Moscow  Games. 
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It  is  hereby  resolved  by  the  Puerto  Rico  until  he  was  "seared"  by  John  Sears. 

Ugislative  Assembly:  j^^s  written  a  very  objective  article  on 

Section  1    The  Title  U  amended  and  a  the  type  of  President  that  Reagan  will 

Paragraph  added  to  Article  6  of  the  Concur-  ^e  when  he  is  elected  in  November 

rent  Resolution  No.  37  of  June  28,  1978  so  "^Wf^?"  "f  »s  eiectea  in  wovemoer 

that  it  reads  as  follows:  Having  known   and  watched   Presi- 

•To  assign  to  the  Public  Recreation  and  '^^^^   Eisenhower,    Governor    Reagan, 

Parks  Administration   for  the  use  of  the  and  Lyn  Nofziger  through  their  politi- 

Pucrto  Rico  Olympic  Committee  of  the  Or-  cal  careers.  I  am  Impressed  and  concur 

gani^ing  Committee  for  the  VII  Pun  Ameri-  with  Nofziger's  comparision  of  Reagan 

can  Games  of  1979  and  the  Organizing  Com-  to  Eisenhower. 

mittee  of  the  XIV  Centro-American  and  Car  xhis  Nation  needs  the  type  of  lead- 

'^^n^"  ^^Z'J!  }^rl'  °^  'h''  '''''  ^'°fV  ershlp    that    Eisenhower    gave    us    In 

of  onr  of  the  extraordmary  drawings  of  the  41.           «         ,j  _                     #                        j 

Puerio  Rico  Lottery  that  are  undertaken  ^^°^^   ®    golden    years   of    peace    and 

during  each  of  the  Fiscal  Years  1980-81,  Progress,  when  we  rebuilt  our  military 

1981  82.  1982-83  and  1983-84  and  authorize  Strength,    promoted    meaningful    civil 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance  rights,  restored  our  national  economic 

the  annual  amount  that  may  be  needed  to  vitality,  and  made  America  proud  of 

complete  the  sum  of  $9.75  million  to  send  itself.  That  is  the  kind  of  leadership 

the  Official  Delegation  from  Puerto  Rico  to  ^.^  need  in  these  perilous  times  and 

to'h^"hl-H"^,?M^Zrn'^^Y'*'''vf''"°Tr  that    is    why    America    wUl    turn    to 

to  be   heid   m  Medeuin,  Colombia   in  Ju  y  „         ui-.                 *         ,-■       .-■       ^i.- 

1978.  the  organization  of  the  Pan  American  Ro"ald    Reagan    for    leadership    this 

Games  to  be  held  in  Puerto  Rico  In  the  year  V^^''"- 

1979;   for   the   Organization   of   the   XIV  I  include  Nofziger's  article  from  the 

Centro  American  and  Caribbean  Games  to  San  Diego  Union  as  a  portion  of  my 

be  held  In  P»uerto  Rico  in  the  year  of  1982  remarks: 

and  for  the  use  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Olympic 

Committee  In  the  development  and  foment-  tProm  the  San  Diego  Union,  May  4,  1980] 

ing  of  sports  through  iU  affiliated  Feder-  An  Ex-Aides  View;  What  Kind  of 

atjons."  I>resident  Would  Reagan  Be? 

"Article    6.-"rhe    Puerto    Rico    Olympic  (By  Lyn  Nofziger) 
Committee  in  the  assignation  and  use  of  the 

funds  appropriated  by  this  Resolution  for  as  Ronald  Reagan  steadily  draws  nearer 

the  development   and   fomenting   of  .sport.s  to  the  Republican  presidential  nomination, 

through    its    affiliated    Federations    shall  (,„(.  question  Is  asked  with  increasing  fre- 

oversee  that  the  following  norms  and  pro-  quency:  If  elected  what  kind  of  president 

ceedings  be  followed:  ^.jjj  Reagan  be? 

.  ,  Unfortunately,  the  question  is  unanswer- 

j  J •"'"—"•'•" able.   One  can   guess  or  can  look   at   the 

record  and  draw  conclusions.  But,  in  fact,  it 

"j"^' is  impossible  to  say  what  kind  of  a  president 

e'_ " any  man  will  be  until  he  has  held  the  office 

for  a  period  of  time.  For  the  presidency 

'■j '^^ magnifies,  or  brings  out  of  those  who  hold 

,'_ it,  traits,  flaws,  strengths  and  weaknesses 

" never  before  apparent. 

Providing  that  the  funds  assigned  in  this  No  one  could  have  predicted  In  advance 

Resolution  cannot  be  used  either  directly  or  ^hat  the  haberdasher,  Harry  S.  Truman, 

indirectly  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Olympic  Com-  would   have   been   competent,   courageous. 

mittee  nor  by  its  affiliated  Federations  nor  tough;  that  the  Southerner,  Lyndon  John- 

by  any  entity  or  any  person  to  participate  or  son,  would   have  become  a  domestic  and 

sponsor    in    any    way    the    1980    Olympic  social  liberal;  or  that  the  anti-communist. 

Games  to  be  celebrated  in  that  year  In  the  Richard  Nixon,  would  be  the  one  to  open 

City  of  Moscow  of  the  USSR."  the  door  to  Communist  China. 

The  Puerto  Rico  Olympic  Committee  as  So  it  Is  probably  safe  to  say  that  nobody, 

well  as  all  the  affiliated  Federations,  enti-  Including  Reagan,  can  really  say  what  kind 

ties  or  individuals  that  decide  to  part icipatem  of  a  president  he  would  tum  out  to  be. 

the  1980  Olympic  Games,  shall  be  barred  Nevertheless,  a  close  look  at  Reagan  the 

from  receiving  public  funds  for  any  of  their  nian,  as  well  as  Reagan  the  governor,  may 

activities  beginning  with  the  approval  dale  Sive  some  sort  of  indication.  At  the  same 

of  this  law  through  July  1.  1981  and  shall  time,  since  he  could  weU  become  president, 

reimburse     the     general     revenue     those  't  is  probably  time  to  straighten  out  some 

amounts  that  from  the  funds  assigned  for  misconceptions  regarding  him. 

Fiscal   Year   1979-80   they   have  expended  Reagan   the   man   has   been   accused   of 

and  obligated  as  of  the  approval  date  of  this  ^"^^  shallow,  not  particularly  smart  and 

law  for  the  purpose  of  their  participation  in  ^^^y.  He  has  been  caUed  an  actor,  mouthing 

said  Olympic  Games.  ^'"^^    ^^^    having    little    substance.    He    is 

Sec  2.  This  Concurrent  Resolution  shall  charged  with  being  unimaginative,  with  no 

become  effective  immediately  after  its  ap-  ^'^^^  °^  ^^  o*""- 

proval  #  It  Is  true  that  Reagan  is  not  Einstein,  and 

^  It  is  equally  true  he  doesn't  pretend  to  be. 

r.^»r.»  ^  ^^  .  ^  .„ Nor  is  it  likely  that  he  is  in  the  class  of.  say, 

RONALD  REAGAN  AS  PRESIDENT  Jefferson  as  a  deep  thinker.  But  this  Is  not 

to  say  he  is  either  shallow  or  dumb.  His 

HON    RDR  WII  QHN  record  as  governor  clearly  indicates  that  he 

nun.  DUD  niLoun  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  j^j^^  j^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

OF  CALIFORNIA  can  deal  as  an  Intellectual  equal  with  Inlelli- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  B^rit  politicians  such  as  Jesse  Unruh,  with 

highly   regarded   university   administrators 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980  such  as  Charles  Hitch,  with  presidents  such 

•  Mr.    BOB    WILSON.    Mr.    Speaker,  "  R'chard  Nixon.  Adniitted  experts,  deep 

nno  nf  'a/oev.;n<rf n.,'c  ^^ct  ....^^^.r;^ i  thinkers,  national   leaders  have  not  come 

noiiH^o^^^c  r     ,J  T  ^^  experienced  ^^^  ^           ^^^      ^im  of  being 

political  pros,  Lyn  Nofziger.  who  was  a  unlnteUigent  or  shaUow. 

iriisted    aide    and    Presidential    cam-  There  is  more,  however,  to  the  charge 

paign    adviser    to    Governor    Reagan  that  Reagan  Is  net  innovative,  that  he  did 
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not  think  up  all  the  bright  Ideas  that  came 
from  his  administration.  On  the  other  hand, 
how  many  presidents  have  thought  up  and 
set  down  on  pap>er  those  positive  things  for 
which  their  administrations  are  knovii. 

The  fact  Is,  idea  men  and  ideas  are  a  dime 
a  dozen.  Good  presidents,  good  governors, 
good  administrators  sift  out  the  good  ideas 
and  see  that  they  are  put  Into  practice  or 
made  into  law.  Reagan,  for  Instance,  prob- 
ably did  not  think  up  the  details  of  Califor- 
nia's welfare  reform,  but  he  did  recognize 
the  workable  Ideas  and  he  did  put  those  into 
practice.  Clearly  he  did  not  draft  his  famous 
Proposition  1,  the  tax  limitation  prop>osal. 
but  Just  as  clearly  he  ordered  his  staff  to 
find  a  way  to  keep  taxes  under  control. 
Voters  have  a  right  to  expect  that  he  will 
work  this  way  as  president. 

Reagan  has  been  accused  of  being  lazy  be- 
cause he  likes  to  keep  regular  office  hours— 
9  to  5,  generally  speaking.  Actually,  Reagan 
has  never  hesitated  to  work  at  the  office 
early  or  late  when  the  situation  demanded 
It.  But  more  importantly,  Reagan  prefers  to 
take  his  office  reading  home  with  him.  He 
likes  to  read  It  In  bed,  or  while  lounging 
around  the  house  or  pool.  He  has  never  felt 
it  necessary  to  prove  he  can  outwork  the 
other  fellow  by  hanging  around  the  office 
until  a  late  hour. 

Though  reporters  and  critics  have  ques- 
tioned many  things  about  Reagan,  they 
have  never  questioned  one  quality  essential 
to  the  presidency — courage.  And  the  ability 
to  make  a  tough  decision  and  not  look  back. 

Perhaps  the  toughest  decision  Reagan 
had  to  make  as  governor  was  the  decision  to 
let  the  execution  of  the  killer  of  a  police  of- 
ficer go  on  as  scheduled.  He  had  qualms.  He 
prayed  and  he  talked  with  his  minister.  He 
studied  the  record  and  he  met  with  his  legal 
affairs  secretary  and  other  high  level  staff. 
Then  he  made  the  decision  to  let  the  execu- 
tion go  ahead. 

Several  times  as  governor  he  faced  douTi 
angry  mobs  or  walked  through  them.  Once 
It  was  stone-throwing,  car-rocking  student 
protestors  at  a  University  of  California 
Board  of  Regents  meeting.  Another  time  it 
was  supporters  of  Cesar  Chavez  in  the  state 
Capitol. 

Another  quality  a  president  must  have  Is 
stamina.  Reagan's  health  is  good.  His  cam- 
paign pace  this  year  should  lay  to  rest  any 
question  of  ability  to  stand  up  under  either 
physical  or  mental  pressures. 

When  Reagan  appoints  members  of  his 
cabinet,  they  likely  are  in  for  a  shock.  For 
the  most  part,  new  presidents  send  their 
cabinet  officers  out  to  take  charge  of  their 
departments  "and  run  it  as  If  it  were  yours." 
As  a  result,  cabinet  secretaries  lend  to  wind 
up  as  ambassadors  from  their  departments 
to  the  White  House,  serving  as  emissaries 
from  the  entrenched  bureaucracies  and  the 
vested  interests.  When  Reagan,  as  governor, 
named  his  cabinet,  he  sent  the  members 
forth  to  carry  administration  policy  to  the 
departments  and  to  carry  It  out  in  them. 
R.eagan  cabinet  officers  were  Reagan's  men 

1  the  departments;  they  were  not  the  de- 
partments' men  in  the  Reagan  cabinet. 

There  may  be  a  second  shock  also  for  cabi- 
net officers  who  have  served  other  presi- 
dents. Reagan  keeps  in  contact  with  his 
cabinet  secretaries.  As  governor  he  held  reg- 
ular weekly  cabinet  meetings  at  which  poli- 
cies proposals  and  problems  were  thrashed 
out. 

"Roundtabling"  was  the  word  used  and 
the  policy  followed  in  the  Reagan  guberna- 
torial office.  ""Roundtabling""  can  be  expect- 
ed in  the  Reagan  presidential  office.  Reagan 
Is  a  man  who  likes  to  hear  all  sides  before 
he  makes  his  decision.  Though  he  occasion- 
ally talks  when  he  shouldn"t,  he  seldom  acts 
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without  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  he 
can  find. 
In  the  wake  of  the  Carter  admintstrafinn 
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He  will  set  out  to  give  the  nation  his  kind 
of  conservative  government,  but  he  will  be 
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Kennedy,  but  the  question  can  be  raised  in        Oun  control  in  this  nation  la  long  overdue, 
his  case  as  well,  for  he  was  a  great  man— in     How  many  shootlnsi  and  deatha  do  we  have 
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without  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  he 
can  find. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Carter  administration, 
Washington  insiders  have  expressed  the 
fear  that  Reagan  as  president  will  be  hurt 
by  a  lack  of  experience  In  two  areas,  con- 
gressional relations  and  foreign  policy. 

Two  poinu  need  to  be  made  here.  First  of 
all.  any  president  in  either  of  these  areas  is 
highly  dependent  on  cabinet  and  staff,  in- 
cluding the  secretary  of  state,  the  chairman 
of  the  National  Security  CouncU  and  the  as- 
sistant to  the  president  for  congressional  re- 
lations. 

Reagan's  record  for  surrounding  himself 
with  competent  people  at  both  cabinet  and 
staff  levels  is  good. 

The  second  point  is  that  dealing  either 
with  other  nations  or  with  members  of  Con- 
gress calls  for  abUity  and  experience  in  ne- 
gotiating and  for  a  willingness  to  compro- 
mise. Reagan  views  himself  as  a  superior  ne- 
gotiator. He  likes  to  point  out  that  for  sever- 
al years  he  represented  the  Screen  Actors 
Guild  in  negotiations  with  the  heads  of  the 
studios,  a  tough,  hard-nosed  breed  Indeed. 

As  governor  he  proved  he  did  know  how  to 
negotiate  effectively.  Equally  important,  he 
learned  when  to  compromise,  when  not  to 
compromise  and  when  to  go  over  the  head 
of  the  Legislature  directly  to  the  people 

As  president,  Reagan  can  be  expected  to 
negotiate  but  not  to  back  down.  And,  when 
there  is  an  impasse,  he  can  be  expected  to 
use  television,  at  which  he  is  a  master,  to 
take  his  case  directly  to  the  people  and  to 
rally  them  behind  him.  In  this  regard,  he 
had— and  has— a  favorite  saying:  'If  we 
cant  make  them  see  the  light,  we  can  at 
least  make  them  feel  the  heat." 

Reagan,  as  governor,  depended  heavily  on 
staff.  He  can  be  expected  to  do  the  same  if 
elected  president.  He  is  not  a  detail  man. 
Details  he  leaves  for  others.  Unlike  Jimmy 
Carter,  he  would  never  worry  about  sched- 
uling the  use  of  the  White  House  tennis 
court— or  swimming  pool  or  bowling  alley. 
Nor  would  he  worry  about  who  got  to  eat  in 
the  White  House  mess. 

Instead,  he  would  save  himself  for  devel- 
oping the  big  programs  and  making  the  big 
decisions. 

There  have  been  charges  that  he  depends 
too  heavily  on  sUff.  that  he  does  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  detail,  that  he  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  routine,  day-to-day  activities. 
If  these  are  fault,  the  criticism  is  probably 
Justified.  However,  a  Job  as  big  as  the  presi- 
dency clearly  calls  for  a  chief  executive  who 
can  be  selective  in  the  use  of  his  time  and 
efforts.  Reagan  can  be  that. 

Another  crttlclsm.  common  to  most  execu- 
tives. Is  that  Reagan  tends  to  surround  him- 
self with  a  palace  guard,  that  is  governor  he 
was  difficult  or  next  to  impossible  to  see. 
The  problems  of  the  presidency  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  Job  undoubtedly  mean 
that  he  will  continue  to  be  relatively  inac- 
cessible. But  all  presidents  are  Inaccessible 
to  those  they  don't  have  time  to  see.  Acces- 
sibility is  relative  and  personal.  Reagan,  like 
other  presidents,  will  see  those  he  has  to  see 
for  governmental  or  political  reasons;  he 
won't  see  many  others  unless  someone  in- 
vents a  longer  day. 

The  preceding  Is  a  very  sketchy  outline  of 
what  kind  of  president  Reagan  might  be.  at 
least  in  one  observer's  opinion.  To  sum  It 
up,  Reagan's  approach  to  governing  Is  prol)- 
ably  nearer  to  that  of  E>wlght  D.  Elsenhow- 
er than  to  that  of  any  other  recent  presi- 
dent. He  will  have  a  chief  of  staff  and  he 
will  use  the  staff  system  effectively. 

Though  a  warm  and  friendly  individual, 
he  is  not  a  politician's  politician,  and  he  can 
be  expected  to  develop  few  warm  friend- 
ships among  the  members  of  Congress. 
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He  will  set  out  to  give  the  nation  his  kind 
of  conservative  government,  but  he  will  be 
willing  to  compromise  for  part  of  a  loaf  In 
almost  any  area  where  he  clearly  cannot  get 
It  all. 

He  will  not  heslU  •;  to  make  the  tough  de- 
cisions as  the  need  ai-ises,  but  he  will  not  act 
rashly  or  in  haste  or  without  consultation. 
His  bark  will  be  worse  than  his  bite. 

If  he  manages  to  lurround  himseh'  with 
good  staff  and  a  competent,  supportive  cabi- 
net and  if  he  is  not  dissuaded  from  attempt- 
ing to  do  those  things  that  today  he  thinks 
must  be  done.  Restgan  could  turn  out  to  be 
an  effective  president  whose  appeal  to  the 
nation  rivals  his  previous  appeal  to  Califor- 
nians. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Reagan  has  failings,  faults  and 
frailties.  Just  like  any  other  president  has 
had. 

Pate  »1I1  put  these  in  the  balance  along 
with  his  assets,  his  intelligence,  his  courage, 
his  convictions,  his  political  instincts  and 
his  decency. 

And  sometime  during  his  four-year  term, 
the  good  and  the  bad  will  begin  to  sort 
themselves  out  as  he  meets  the  daily  prob- 
lems and  crises  of  government.  Only  then 
will  the  nation,  if  it  chooses  to  elect  him.  see 
Just  what  kind  of  a  president  Ronald 
Reagan  will  be.« 
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FEDERAL  RETIREES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently met  In  my  district  office  witli  a 
group  of  civil  service  retirees  who  were 
extremely  concerned  about  the  possi- 
bility of  losing  their  twice-a-year  cost- 
of-living  adjustments. 

The  group,  which  consisted  of  repre- 
sentatives from  NARFE.  feared  that 
their  retirement  security  was  now 
being  threatened  by  budget  cuts. 

I  strongly  support  efforts  to  balance 
our  Federal  budget,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  In  the  process  we  can  avoid 
our  commitment  to  oiu-  retirees. 

I  commend  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  which  has  so  far 
resisted  any  attempts  to  reduce  the 
number  of  cost-of-living  adjustments 
for  Federal  retirees.* 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  GUNMAN 

HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OF  CAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  our  friend  and  former  con- 
gressional coUeague.  Allard  Lowen- 
stein,  caused  a  number  of  us  to  pledge 
to  work  to  end  the  wide  and  uncon- 
trolled use  of  concealable  handguns. 
Last  week  43  of  us  asked  Chairman 
RoDiNo  to  push  ahead  with  appropri- 
ate handgtm  control  legislation,  and 
he  has  agreed  to  hold  hearings  in  late 
June. 


Despite  the  forceful  voice  of  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  of  which  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  member,  there  is  con- 
siderable editorial  support  for  hand- 
gun control.  Some  editorials  from  rep- 
utable newspapers  are  attached  as  ex- 
amples: 

[From  the  Bennington  (Vt.)  Banner.  Mar 
20.  19801 

The  Shadow  of  the  Gunman 
Last  Thursday.  Allard  Lowensteln  offered 
this  urgent  advice  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
New  York  campaign  aides:  Don't  forget  gun 
laws:  be  sure  that  one  of  the  senators  taped 
commercials  Includes  a  plea  for  federal  con- 
trol of  handgun  sales.  On  Friday,  the 
former  New  York  congressman  was  fatally 
shot  in  his  office.  The  man  accused  of  the 
killing  had  bought  a  pistol  in  a  Connecticut 
gunshop.  using  a  driver's  license  for  identifi- 
cation. The  purchase  was  perfectly  legal, 
even  though  the  purchaser  had  been  com- 
mitted to  a  mental  institution  in  the  same 
state. 

"Guns  don't  kill  people.  People  kill 
people."  That  bumper-sticker  slogan  of  the 
gun  lobby  is  nonsense.  Many  impulsive  mur- 
ders would  never  occur  if  the  attackers 
lacked  easy  access  to  handguns.  America  Is 
the  only  industrial  society  without  effective 
national  controls  on  the  sale  of  firearms. 
The  distinction  would  end  if  Congress 
passed  Sen.  Kennedy's  handgun  control  bill. 
One  provision  would  authorize  the  police  to 
block  the  sale  of  handguns  to  persons  with  a 
history  of  mental  disorder.  It  would  have 
prevented  the  man  charged  with  murdering 
Lowensteln  from  buying  a  Spanish-made 
weapon  with  $120  and  a  driver's  license. 

A  sound  federal  gun  law  alone  would  not 
keep  felons  or  the  deranged  from  acquiring 
firearms.  But  the  absence  of  such  a  law  also 
undercuts  the  gun-control  measures  of 
states  like  New  York,  whose  neighbors  per- 
sist in  lax  standards.  In  thwarting  the  desire 
of  a  majority  of  Americans,  as  expressed  in 
a  multitude  of  polls,  the  firearms  zealots 
Ignore  the  shadow  of  the  gunman  of  Ameri- 
can life. 

[Prom  the  BInghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening 
Press,  Mar.  19,  1980) 

Guns  Do  Kill  People 

Many  Americans  seem  to  accept  as  truth 
anything  that  flU  on  a  bumper  sticker.  The 
slogan  doesn't  have  to  make  sense  as  long  as 
the  phrasing  is  catchy  and  the  message  fits. 
Thus,  we  are  treated  to  this  dangerous  bit 
of  norisense:  "Guns  don't  kill  people.  People 
kill  people." 

By  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  vital  con- 
nection between  the  human  trigger  finger 
and  the  gun,  individuals  and  groups  opposed 
to  gun  registration  neatly  remove  the 
weapon  from  consideration  In  violent 
deaths. 

Of  course,  the  slogan  and  the  point  of 
view  it  represents  are  ridiculous.  If  the  gun 
lobby  were  committed  to  telling  the  truth, 
its  bumper  stickers  would  read,  "Guns  alone 
don't  kill  people.  People  with  guns  kill 
people." 

Ask  the  family  and  friends  of  former  New 
York  Congressman  Allard  K.  Lowensteln, 
who  was  gunned  down  in  his  Manhattan  law 
office  last  Friday  afternoon.  The  man  ac- 
cused of  the  killing  used  a  driver's  license 
for  Identification  to  buy  a  pistol  in  a  Con- 
necticut gunshop.  The  purchase  was  per- 
fectly legal,  even  though  the  purchaser  had 
been  committed  to  a  mental  institution  in 
Connecticut. 

Ironically,  on  the  day  before  he  died 
Lowensteln  had  urged  Senator  Edward  M. 


Kennedy's  staff  not  to  forget  federal  con- 
trol of  handgun  sales  as  a  campaign  Issue  In 
New  York  SUte. 

A  sound  federal  gun  law,  like  Senator 
Kennedy's  proposed  handgun  control  bill, 
«ould  not  have  prevented  the  death  of 
Allard  Lowensteln  by  itself.  But  It  would 
have  stopped  the  man  charged  with  murder- 
ing Lowensteln  from  buying  a  handgim  with 
$120  and  a  driver's  license.  The  Kennedy 
bill  would  authorize  the  police  to  block  the 
gale  of  handguns  to  persons  with  a  history 
of  mental  disorders. 

In  the  Lowensteln  case,  that  may  have 
been  enough  to  prevent  a  violent  and  fatal 
crime. 

A  sound  federal  handgim  law  also  would 
help  states  like  New  York  to  enforce  exist- 
ing gun  control  measures.  The  way  things 
now  stand.  New  York's  efforts  often  are 
thwarted  by  the  willingness  of  neighboring 
states— Including  Connecticut— to  look  the 
other  way. 

This  time,  that  laxness  helped  cost  the 
life  of  a  crusader  for  civil  rights  and  politi- 
cal sanity.  The  loss  of  Allard  Lowensteln 
was  too  great  a  price  to  pay. 

[From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Telegraph. 
Mar.  23,  1980] 

Murder  Made  East 

The  shooting  death  of  Allard  Lowensteln 
last  weekend  was  Just  one  more  tragic  argu- 
ment for  sensible  gun  control  In  this  coun- 
try. 

The  man  accused  of  killing  the  longtime 
liberal  activist  was  a  former  Inmate  In  a 
Connecticut  mental  Institution.  Yet  he  was 
able  to  buy  the  murder  weapon  In  a  Con- 
necticut gunshop  as  easily  as  he  might  have 
bought  a  bag  of  groceries.  All  It  took  was 
$120  and  the  fla^h  of  a  driver's  license. 

A  national  handgim  control  bill  sponsored 
by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy— for  whom 
Lowensteln  had  been  actively  campaigning 
at  the  time  of  his  death— might  have  pre- 
vented the  gun  from  falling  so  easily  Into 
the  killer's  hands.  It  would  have  provided 
time  for  a  check  on  the  man's  background 
and  permitted  authorities  to  block  the  sale 
of  a  pistol  to  a  person  with  his  mental 
history. 

But  even  the  mildest  and  most  sensible 
gun  control  proposals  Inevitably  run  Into 
the  most  vigorous  resistance  of  the  gun 
lobby,  which  views  such  suggestions  as  a 
plot  to  dUarm  sportsmen  and  other  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Here  in  Maine,  a  legislative  proposal  to  re- 
quire a  simple  three-day  waiting  period  In 
the  purchase  of  a  handgun  has  been  repeat- 
edly rejected  over  the  years,  due  to  orga- 
nized opposition  from  the  rod-and-gun-club 
crowd. 

We're  not  saying  a  national  gun  control 
law  would  have  prevented  the  senseless 
slaying  of  Allard  Lowensteln— or  of  count- 
less other  shooting  victims  In  this  country 
every  year— but  It  might  have. 

The  fact  that  this  shooting  might  have 
been  avoided— and  at  no  cost  to  anyone's 
constitutional  liberties— makes  the  death  of 
this  bright  American  idealist  particularly 
tragic. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch. 
Mar.  20,  1980] 

How  Many  To  Lose? 

At  the  memorial  service  this  week  for 
former  Rep.  Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  Rep. 
Pete  McCloskey  recalled  that  Mr.  Lowen- 
steln had  once  asked  him.  "How  many  great 
leaders  do  we  have  to  lose  to  a  deranged 
person  with  a  concealed  gun? "  Mr.  Lowen- 
steln was  referring  to  the  murder  of  Robert 
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Kennedy,  but  the  question  can  be  raised  in 
his  case  as  well,  for  he  was  a  great  man— In 
an  untidy,  hectic  but  unusually  effective 
way— In  the  cause  of  human  rights,  here 
and  abroad,  and  he  was  shot  to  death  by  an 
apparently  deranged  former  protege  In  the 
civil  rights  movement. 

The  man  who  killed  Al  Lowensteln  had 
been  a  ment&l  patient.  Yet  he  had  no  prob- 
lems buying  the  murder  weapon— a  Spanish- 
made  automatic  pistol— In  Connecticut, 
after  showing  his  driver's  license  and  under- 
going a  waiting  period  while  police  checked 
to  see  if  he  had  a  criminal  record.  Now  it  is 
true  that  without  the  easUy  purchased 
pistol,  Mr.  Lowensteln's  kUler  might  still 
have  accomplished  his  objective,  by  club  or 
by  ax  or  by  brute  force.  The  fact  Is,  howev- 
er, that  someone  who  had  no  business 
owning  a  handgun  found  no  Impediment  to 
obtaining  one.  And  having  obtained  It.  he 
put  It  to  the  most  common  use  for  which 
such  a  weapon  Is  designed,  the  shooting  of  a 
human  being. 

True,  had  he  been  a  felon,  he  would  not 
have  been  allowed  to  buy  the  pistol.  But 
even  that  barrier  would  be  largely  broken 
down  if  a  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  Volkmer 
(supported,  shamefully,  by  Sens.  Eagleton 
and  Danforth)  is  approved.  According  to  the 
measure,  which  Is  Intended  to  make  it  easier 
to  obtain  guns  and  more  difficult  for  the 
government  to  take  them  away,  persons 
convicted  of  more  than  40  types  of  felonies 
would  be  permitted  to  purchase  or  deal  In 
handguns.  These  felonies.  Incredibly,  in- 
clude extortion,  violations  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act,  felonious  assault  and  assassination 
of  members  of  Congress.  Could  this  be  Con- 
gress' idea  of  a  memorial  for  Al  Lowensteln? 

[Prom  the  Haverstraw  (N.Y.)  Times,  Mar. 
20, 1980] 

Ouw  Control  Needed 

The  tragic  shooting  death  of  former  Con- 
gressman Allard  K.  Lowensteln  once  again 
points  up  the  drastic  need  for  stiffer  gun 
control. 

Mr.  Lowensteln's  death  last  week  at  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  allegedly  purchased  a 
handgun  for  $120  demonstrates  that  the 
free  market  In  the  purchase  of  weapons 
should  be  halted. 

It  was  reported  that  the  man  who  shot 
Mr.  Lowensteln  had  passed  a  police  check 
before  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  weapon, 
suggesting  that  the  current  laws  In  effect  in 
most  states  are  now  Inadequate. 

Mr.  Lowensteln's  murder  made  headlines, 
but  there  were  thousands  of  men  and 
women— and  yes,  even  children— who  die 
each  year  from  wounds  Inflicted  by  guns. 
Many  of  these  die  as  a  result  of  arguments. 
Crimes  and  even  accidents.  But  regardless 
of  why  they  die,  they  are  still  dead. 

The  gun  lobby  In  this  nation  has  long  con- 
tended that  guns  don't  kill— that  It  is  people 
who  kill  each  other.  It  Is  an  argimient  that 
for  years  has  failed  to  persuade  us  to 
change  our  minds  about  guns. 

New  York  State  has  one  of  the  toughest 
gun  control  laws  In  the  nation,  but  still  that 
hasn't  prevented  the  untold  homicides  that 
occur  each  year.  While  it  may  be  difficult  to 
legally  purchase  a  gun  here,  there  are 
plenty  available  on  the  black  market  for  a 
price. 

The  only  sensible  way  to  prevent  deaths 
like  Mr.  Lowensteln's  is  to  halt  the  sale  of 
guns  to  most  Individuals.  If  an  Individual 
can't  present  a  legitimate  reason  to  have 
possession  of  a  gun,  he  should  not  be  able  to 
buy  one. 

We  have  seen  presidents,  senators,  mayors 
and  others  cut  do»-n  senselessly. 
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Gun  control  in  this  nation  is  long  overdue. 
How  many  shootings  and  deaths  do  we  have 
to  experience  before  we  come  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  guns  do  kill  people:  and  If  there 
weren't  guns  distributed  so  freely  among 
our  residents,  fewer  people  would  die  each 
year.* 


PIKESVTLLE  SENIOR  HIGH 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  martlakd 
IN  THK  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  welcome  the  12th-grade  students 
from  the  Pikesvllle  Senior  High 
School  who.  with  Mr.  Sidney  Cher- 
nick,  are  visiting  the  CapitoL  My  con- 
stituents will  tour  Congress,  observe 
the  House  of  Representatives  in 
action,  and  visit  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  hope  you  will  Join  me  in  wel- 
(joming: 

Lisa  Chado,  David  Flater,  Barbara  Klotz- 
man.  Sherry  Kronthal,  Mark  Lichtenberg, 
Stewart  Pearlman,  Jay  Renbaum.  Sharon 
Richmond.  Troy  Waldemer,  Andrea  Abram- 
aon.  Miriam  Bloom.  Karen  Ehudln.  Antho- 
ny Glasser.  Sandra  Greenberg,  Unda  Katz, 
Stephen  Katz.  Ruth  KowarskI; 

Eileen  Upsitz,  Dan  Luxenberg,  Jane 
Miller,  Marilyn  Murvelt,  Gary  Posner. 
Terry  Scherr,  Doug  Seeb.  Mellnda  Siegel, 
Amy  SUberman.  Pran  Sllversteln,  Susan 
Steinberg,  Wayne  Ury,  Melody  Waldman. 
Siisan  Cohen.  Wendy  Welner.  Terry  Upaltz. 
Jill  Smeyne; 

Michelle  Welsman.  Scott  Moses.  Jill  Po- 
lanskl.  Manuel  Cegla,  Lisa  Cohen,  Craig 
Wolf,  Larry  Goldman.  Toby  Hessenauer, 
Scott  Freiman,  Ellen  Seamen.  Debbie 
Abramson,  and  Jeff  McCall.* 


SCHOOL  FOOD  PROGRAMS 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
earlier  this  year,  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, Mrs.  Betty  Bender,  testified 
before  the  Elementary,  Secondary, 
and  V(x»tlona]  Education  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  school  food 
programs.  Mrs.  Bender,  who  is  supervi- 
sor of  food  services  for  the  Dayton. 
Ohio,  Public  Schools,  expressed  her 
views  on  both  the  current  commodity 
program  and  the  proposed  letter  of 
credit  program. 

In  the  subcommittee  last  week,  an 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague. 
Hon.  William  Ford,  failed.  This 
amendment  would  have  changed  the 
existing  commodities  program  to  one 
of  letters  of  credit.  Since  Congressman 
Ford  may  offer  this  amendment 
before  the  full  House,  I  Insert  Mrs. 
Bender's  remarks  into  the  Record  at 
this  time  so  that  they  can  be  reviewed 
by  all  my  colleagues: 
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and  maintained  since  the  first  year  of  oper- 
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Tssmfomr  ow  the  School  Pood  Program 

The  Dayton  Board  of  Education  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  experience  both  com- 
modities and  cash-in-lieu  of  commodities. 
Although  the  report  on  the  cash-ln-lieu  of 
commodity  pilot  program  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agricxilture  sUtes 
that  the  data  is  ambiguous  and  inconclusive, 
each  of  the  participating  school  districts  felt 
the  pilot  program  to  be  most  successful 
from  a  manayernent  viewpoint.  Now  a  letter 
Of  credit  has  been  proposed  as  a  possible  so- 
lution to  commodity  problems. 

The  National  School  Lunch  Act  of  1946 
clearly  states  its  purposes  to  be: 

1.  To  provide  Improved  and  better  nutri- 
tion for  school  children,  and 

2.  To  provide  an  outlet  for  surplus  com- 
mo<iity  foods. 

Schools  throughout  the  nation  recognize 
and  accept  these  two  premises  and  have  ac- 
tively and  successfuly  managed  the  school 
feeding  program  with  these  goals  as  major 
key  factors.  It  is  now  thirty-four  years  later. 
and  school  districts  such  as  ours  are  faced 
with  the  same  problems  as  the  Pederal  Gov- 
ernment. l.e..  how  to  balance  the  budgpt, 
reduce  costs  in  an  Inflationary  era,  and  pro- 
vide the  support,  education  and  service  to  a 
system  burdened  with  a  decreasing  enroll- 
ment, decreased  tax  base,  and  Inflationary 
costs.  School  boards  expect  efficient  man- 
agement, a  balanced  budget,  and  maximum 
service  for  children.  These  expectations 
appear  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
Congress  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  past  thirty-four  years  have  wrought 
many  changes  in  our  country.  The  food 
service  industry  has  experienced  extreme 
changes  as  a  result  of  sophlscated,  selective 
customers.  Sophisticated  students  are  the 
child  feeding  program  customers.  Custom- 
ers who  demand  quality,  nutritious  food, 
and  a  selective  menu.  This  type  of  customer 
has  led  to  menu  changes  and  new  methods 
of  preparation.  The  school  feeding  pro- 
grams have  expanded,  and  central  kitchens 
and  commissaries  have  been  built  In  an 
effort  to  meet  the  commitment  to  feed  chil- 
dren. As  these  changes  have  occurred,  com- 
modity products  have  become  a  misfit,  or 
are  Inappropriate  in  some  food  service  oper- 
ations. The  resiiltlng  frustrations  of  the 
conscientious  food  service  operator  lead  to 
the  following  questions. 

1.  What  determines  a  surplus  commodity? 

2.  Why  should  commodities  be  purchased 
in  forms  that  are  not  usable  In  the  school 
system? 

3.  Why  ahould  the  children  of  this  nation 
eat  foodstuffs  of  poor  quality? 

4.  Why  should  section  6  commodities  be 
determined  by  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture? 

Until  1970,  the  Dayton  Board  of  Educa- 
tion provided  food  service  at  the  secondary 
level  only.  All  elementary  schools  were 
neighborhood  schools  and  all  elementary 
BtudenU  were  expected  to  eat  their  meals  at 
home.  At  this  point  In  time,  the  Dayton 
Board  of  Education,  in  response  to  pressings 
from  State  and  Federal  levels  and  several 
inner-city  organizations,  accepted  its  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  community  and  made 
the  decision  to  expand  food  service  to  all 
schools.  The  Dayton  Board  of  Education 
submitted  plans  for  a  central  kitchen  based 
upon  prepared  foods  to  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  received  approval 
for  nonfood  assistance  monies  to  equip  the 
facility,  plus  the  sixty  elementary  schools  in 
Dayton.  The  central  kitchen  has  proven  to 
be  an  extremely  efficient  and  effective 
method  of  feeding  the  elementary  students 
of  Dayton,  and  the  percentage  of  participa- 
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tion  is  87  percent.  The  equipment  utilized 
has  allowed  the  production  rate  of  135 
meals  per  manhour  of  labor  to  be  attained 
and  maintained  since  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation. It  Is  this  type  of  efficiency  that  allows 
the  food  service  section  of  the  Dayton 
Board  of  Education  to  maintain  a  self-suffi- 
cient budget. 

The  Dayton  Board  of  Education  also 
maintains  twelve  on-site  production  liitch- 
ens  which  serve  the  secondary  schools.  Pro- 
duction rate  in  these  kitchens  is  25  meals 
per  manhour.  The  menu  selection  Is  wide 
and  varied,  far  in  excess  of  the  choice  of  two 
type  a  meal  plans  offered  at  elementary 
levels.  I  point  this  out  as  a  ma^er  of  infor- 
mation as  I  present  the  following  cost  analy- 
sis of  processing  commodities. 

COMMODITY  PROCESSING  COST  ANALYSIS— TURKEY 
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Since  returning  to  the  commodity  pro- 
gram on  July  1.  1979,  the  Dayton  Board  of 
Education  has  been  offered  $534,079.22 
value  in  commodities.  The  Dayton  Board  of 
Education  has  accepted  $397,639.91.  This 
means  that  we  have  refused  $136,439.31,  or 
25.7  percent  of  the  commodities  offered. 
The  commodities  refused  have  been  butter, 
flour,  peanut  butter,  rice,  shortening,  rolled 
wheat,  rolled  oats  and  peanut  granules.  All 
items  refused  were  offered  In  amounts  in 
excess  of  normal  usage.  To  date,  the  Dayton 
Board  of  Education  has  expended:  Commer- 
cial storage,  $2,572.01;  distribution  costs, 
$14,791.71;  State  handling  charges. 
$19,536.00;  and  processing  charges 
$80,035.24,  for  a  total  of  $116,934.96,  to  uti- 
lize the  commodities  accepted. 

This  total,  coupled  with  the  dollar  value 
of  the  commodities  refused,  equals  lOt  per 
meal  which  could  have  been  spent  on  a  stu- 
dent lunch  or  realized  in  savings  to  the  chUd 
nutrition  programs. 

The  proposed  letter  of  credit  appears  to 
offer  a  reasonable  solution  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  serious  commodity  problems,  and 
to  agriculture,  since  schools  would  still  uti- 
lize commodities  designated  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  However, 
it  appears  to  allow  adequate  flexibility  to 
schools.  It  would  increase  competition  for 
the  companies  which  are  willing  to  process 
commodities,  and  which  are  now  limited  in 
number. 

I  would  urge  that  corLsideratlon  be  given 
to  the  following  points. 

1.  To  allow  a  school  district  to  make  appli- 
cation for  the  letter  of  credit  program.  It  is 
at  this  point  untried  and  untested.  By  allow- 
ing school  districts  to  participate  by  request, 
It  would  allow  Congress  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  set  parameters,  cor- 
rect any  unforeseen  errors,  and  evaluate  the 
program. 

2.  I  would  urge  that  school  districts  be  al- 
lowed to  upgrade  the  quality  of  product 
specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  the  local  district  being  responsible  for 
any  added  cost. 

School  food  service  operators  WEuit  to  per- 
form weU  for  the  children  they  feed.  They 
also  must  maintain  sound  management 
practices.  Commodity  costs  such  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  the  Dayton  schools  do  not 
meet  good  management  practices. 

Mister  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee,  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to 
present  the  views  of  the  Dayton  public 
schools  food  service  section.* 


REV.  BOYD  B.  CANTRELL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSTY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Newark  area  community  leaders  gath- 
ered last  Friday  evening  to  honor  Rev, 
Boyd  B.  Cantrell  of  the  Hopewell  Bap- 
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tist  Church.  I  was  pleased  to  Join  with 
them  in  saluting  Reverend  Cantrell  on 
the  19th  anniversary  of  his  ministry  at 
that  great  church,  and  I  was  privileged 
to  offer  remarks  about  him  at  the 
dinner. 

Reverend  Cantrell  is  the  spiritual 
leader  of  a  beautiful  church.  He  is  also 
a  respected  and  influential  leader  who 
has  ixjsitively  touched  the  lives  of 
many  hundreds  of  individuals  in  the 
community.  Under  his  leadership, 
Hopewell  Baptist  Church  has  become 
an  inspirational,  stabilizing,  and  con- 
structive force. 

Just  10  years  ago,  Hopewell  was 
housed  in  a  small,  modest  structure. 
As  a  result  of  Reverend  Cantrell's 
vision  and  leadership,  the  people  of 
Hopewell  Baptist  Church  have  ob- 
tained a  magnificent  building  for  their 
house  of  worship,  a  structure  so  dis- 
tinctive that  it  is  now  being  considered 
for  a  landmark  designation. 

The  eloquent  and  inspirational  voice 
of  Reverend  Cantrell  is  also  distinc- 
tive. He— like  another  Georgia  preach- 
er, the  late  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.— 
knows  how  to  invoke  words  and  deeds 
to  translate  visions  Into  reality. 
Through  his  19  years  of  committed 
and  conscientious  leadership,  all  the 
people  of  the  community  as  well  as 
the  members  of  his  church  have  held 
on  to  the  dream  described  by  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr. 

It  was  truly  a  pleasure  to  join  with 
community  leaders  and  parishioners  In 
honoring  the  19th  anniversary  of  Rev- 
erend Cantrell's  leadership  with  Hope- 
well Baptist  Church.  I  pledge  to  him 
my  continued  respect,  admiration,  and 
cooperation.* 


VOTE  ON  HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  307 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

or  LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday.  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
voted  for  final  passage  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307.  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981.  although  I  certainly  dis- 
agree with  how  that  budget  was  bal- 
anced. 

I  believe  a  balanced  budget  is  most 
Important  fiscally,  psychologically, 
and  politically.  It  Is  Important  fiscally 
as  it  will  reduce  Federal  borrowing  In 
a  crowded  capital  market  next  year  to 
just  off-budget  Items.  Such  a  reduc- 
tion is  needed  to  make  capital  availa- 
ble to  the  private  sector  and  reduce  In- 
terest rates.  It  will  also  In  and  of  Itself 
reduce  Inflation,  although  not  solve  it. 

PsychologicaUy  It  Is  important  as 
the  American  people  need  a  positive 
sign  from  Congress  that  we  are  finally 
serious  about  stopping  Inflation, 
which  Is  In  large  part  caused  by  Feder- 
al Government  deficit  spending.  Pas- 
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sage  of  a  balanced  budget  is  such  a 
signal;  defeat— no  matter  for  what 
good  reason— will  be  viewed  by  a  skep- 
tical public  as  business  as  usual.  This 
is  an  important  start,  the  first  target- 
ed balanced  budget  since  1969,  and  the 
first  balanced  budget  resolution  in  the 
history  of  the  Budget  Act.  A  defeat 
here  could  trigger  a  national  feeling  of 
hopelessness  and  submission  to  infla- 
tion. 

Third  and  finally,  there  are  impor-^ 
tant  political  considerations.  This  is 
the  first  time  some  liberals,  moder- 
ates, and  fiscal  conservatives  have  suc- 
cessfully worked  together  toward  a 
balanced  budget  resolution.  To  now 
abandon  that  coalition  because  the 
budget  Isn't  exactly  as  one  group 
within  the  coalition  would  like  it. 
might  well  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
majority  for  a  balanced  budget  again 
for  some  time  to  come.  To  destroy 
that  newfound  cooperation  and  defeat 
the  resolution  would  probably  produce 
a  far  worse  resolution  upon  reconsid- 
eration. 

Those  three  Important  reasons,  in 
my  opinion,  outweigh  the  valid  criti- 
cism which  I  support,  that  essentially 
this  budget  will  be  balanced  by  tax  In- 
creases rather  than  spending  cuts.  I 
will  not  support  those  tax  Increases. 
There  will  still  be  a  balanced  budget 
without  them.  There  is  $13.7  billion  in 
essentially  two  major  tax  increases  In 
the  resolution  and  a  surplus  of  $12.3 
billion  counting  $10.3  billion  ear- 
marked for  a  possible  tax  cut.  I  am 
one  of  the  two  original  authors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  531  to  legisla- 
tively overturn  the  President's  oil 
Import  fee.  and  am  one  of  five  congres- 
sional plaintiffs  In  a  Federal  lawsuit 
filed  Monday  to  block  the  fee  on  con- 
stitutional and  legal  groimds.  This  fee 
Is  one  of  the  three  taxes  and  accoimts 
for  $10.3  bHUon  of  the  tax  increase. 
The  President's  new  15  percent  with- 
holding of  interest  and  dividend 
Income  is  a  tecond  tax  Increase  of  $3.4 
billion.  I  am  opposed  to  it  and  will  use 
all  means  at  my  disposal  within  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
defeat  it. 

The  defeat  of  these  two  increases,  in 
which  I  am  actively  Involved,  will 
remove  $13.7  billion  in  new  taxes  from 
the  real  budget  offset  by  the  $12.3  bil- 
lion surplus  leaving  an  apparent  defi- 
cit of  $1.4  billion.  I  believe  there  will 
not  be  a  deficit  but  a  surplus  as  the 
windfall  profit  tax  revenue  receipt  in 
the  budget  is  based  on  oil  selling  for 
$35  per  barrel.  It  Is  selling  for  more 
than  that  now  and  the  price  wiU  con- 
tinue to  escalate  in  fiscal  year  1981 
which  will  more  than  offset  this  ap- 
parent deficit. 

Therefore.  I  voted  for  the  balanced 
budget  resolution,  although  not  total- 
ly to  my  liking,  as  I  believe  Its  passage 
Is  of  significantly  more  merit  than  its 
defeat.* 
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HON.  ELDON  RUDD 
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or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
guished Arizonan,  Mr.  Allan  C.  Mayer, 
has  provided  me  with  a  copy  of  Presi- 
-dent  Lincoln's  1863  proclamation  for  a 
day  of  national  prayer  and  humili- 
ation. It  is  most  appropriate  that  we 
follow  the  example  of  our  Nation's 
16th  President  and  seek  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  spirit  In  these  most  trying 
days,  for  never  in  the  history  of  our 
country  have  we  faced  such  difficult 
crises  on  all  fronts.  At  this  point  I  in- 
clude President  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion; 

A  Proclamation 

roH  A  DAT  or  HUMILIATION,  rASTING  AND 
PKATXR 

Whereas,  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes, 
devoutly  recognizing  the  Supreme  Authori- 
ty and  Just  Government  of  Almighty  God, 
in  all  the  affairs  of  men  and  of  nations,  has. 
by  a  resolution,  requested  the  President  to 
designate  and  set  apart  a  day  for  National 
prayer  and  humiliation; 

And  Whereas,  It  is  the  duty  of  nations,  as 
weU  as  of  men,  to  owe  their  dependence 
upon  the  overruling  power  of  God,  to  con- 
fess their  sins  and  transgressioDs.  In  humble 
sorrow,  yet  with  assured  hope  that  genuine 
repentance  will  lead  to  mercy  and  pardon, 
and  to  recognize  the  sublime  truth,  an- 
nounced in  the  Holy  Scripture*  and  proven 
by  all  history,  that  those  naUons  only  are 
blessed  whose  God  Is  the  Lord; 

And,  Inasmuch  as  we  know  that,  by  His 
devlne  law,  nations,  like  Individuals,  are  sub- 
jected to  punishments  and  chastisements  in 
this  world,  may  we  not  Justly  fear  that  the 
awful  calamity  of  clvU  war.  which  now  deso- 
lates the  land,  may  be  but  a  punishment  In- 
flicted upon  us  for  our  presumptuous  sins, 
to  the  needful  end  of  our  national  reforma- 
tion as  a  whole  People?  We  have  been  the 
recipients  of  the  choicest  bounties  of 
Heaven.  We  have  been  preserved  these 
many  years  in  peace  and  proqxrity.  We 
have  grown  In  numbers,  wealth,  and  power 
as  no  other  nation  has  ever  grown.  But  we 
have  forgotten  God.  We  have  forgotten  the 
gracious  hand  which  preserved  us  In  peace, 
and  multiplied  and  enriched  and  strength- 
ened us;  and  we  have  vainly  Imagined,  In 
the  deceitfulness  of  our  hearts,  that  all 
these  blessings  were  produced  by  some  supe- 
rior wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  own.  Intoxi- 
cated with  unbroken  success,  we  have 
become  too  self-sufficient  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  redeeming  and  preserving  grace,  too 
proud  to  pray  to  the  God  that  made  uaJ 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  bumble  ourselves 
before  the  offended  Power,  to  confess  our 
national  sins,  and  to  pray  for  clemency  and 
forgiveness. 

Now,  therefore.  In  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest, and  fully  concurring  In  the  views  of 
the  Senate.  I  do.  by  this  my  proclamation, 
designate  and  set  apart  THURSDAY,  the 
30th  day  of  April,  1863,  as  a  day  of  National 
Humiliation,  Pasting  and  Prayer.  And  I  do 
hereby  request  all  the  People  to  abstain  on 
that  day  from  their  ordinary  secular  pur- 
suits, and  to  unite,  at  their  several  places  of 
public  worship  and  their  respective  homes. 
In  keeping  the  day  holy  to  the  Lord,  and  de- 
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voted  to  the  humble  discharge  of  the  reli- 
gious duties  proper  to  that  solemn  occasion. 


.Kl..    W^l. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  me  In  participating  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Asian  Pacific  American 


May  7,  1980 


New  York,  Mr.  Albert  Lamberti,  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Nassau  County 


May  7,  1980 


It's  National  Metric  Wkek:  Think  10 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  earn  this  distinction  has  meant 
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this    committee    which    provides    food    at 
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voted  to  the  humble  discharge  of  the  reli- 
gious duties  proper  to  that  solenui  occasion. 
All  this  being  done,  in  sincerity  and  truth. 
let  us  then  rest  humbly  In  the  hope,  author- 
ized by  the  Divine  teachings,  that  the 
united  cry  of  the  Nation  will  be  heard  on 
high,  and  answered  with  blessings,  no  less 
than  the  pardon  of  our  national  sins,  and 
restoration  of  our  now  divided  and  suffering 
country  to  its  former  happy  condition  of 
unity  and  peace. 

In  Witness  Whereof.  I  have  hereunto  spt 
my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal  of  the  United 
States  to  be  affixed. 

By  his  excellency, 

Abraham  LmcoLif. 

President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.% 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  me  In  participating  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Asian  Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week.* 


ASIAN  PACIFIC  AMERICAN 
HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  CEGL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

OP  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  7,  mark^  the  first  day  of  the 
Asian  Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week.  More  than  350,000  of  the  na- 
tional total  of  over  4  million  Asian  and 
Pacific  Americans  reside  in  my  island 
State  of  Hawaii.  I  take  personal  pride 
in  being  a  part  of  this  State  which 
epitomizes  the  American  tradition  of 
richness  and  strength  through  cultur- 
al diversity. 

Recognition  of  those  who  have  come 
from  Asian  and  Pacific  countries,  in- 
cluding China,  Japan.  Korea,  South- 
east Asia,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Pa- 
cific islands  signifies  an  awareness  and 
appreciation  of  the  contribution  these 
Americans  have  made  to  our  own  cul- 
tural heritage  and  institutions.  I  am 
especially  pleased  to  note  that  this  is 
the  second  year  in  a  row  that  the 
President  has  seen  fit  to  recognize 
these  Americans  and  their  deeds 
through  his  proclamation. 

In  celebration  of  this  week,  we 
should  take  the  opportunity  to  re- 
examine our  owTi  heritage,  and  in 
doing  so,  gain  insight  into  the  needs 
and  tasks  that  lie  before  us  as  we  work 
to  bring  the  promises  of  America 
home  to  everyone.  We  have  come  a 
long  way,  surmounting  outright  and 
unmitigated  Injustice  and  prejudice  to 
reach  this  point  where  we  can  cele- 
brate our  fellow  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
remember  that  there  are  many  chal- 
lenges that  still  confront  us.  We  must 
continue  to  erase  false  stereotypes  and 
images  that  still  linger.  In  greeting 
new  Asians  and  Pacific  islanders 
coming  to  our  shores,  as  well  as  in  rec- 
ognizing those  who  are  still  experienc- 
ing inequities  and  discrimination,  we 
must  insure  that  everyone  has  the 
same  opportunities  to  share  In  the 
American  dream. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  rests  in 
the  diversity  of  our  backgrounds  and 
our  ability  to  build  together  upon 
them,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON.  FRANK  B, 
BLUM,  SR. 


HON.  BILL  ROYER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  resi- 
dents of  San  Mateo  County  mourn  the 
passing  of  Hon.  Frank  B.  Blum,  who 
served  as  a  San  Mateo  County  Superi- 
or Court  judge  for  over  18  years. 

Judge  Blimi  was  bom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco auid  graduated  from  San  Francis- 
co Law  School  in  1940.  Upon  admis- 
sion to  the  bar  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, he  opened  a  general  law  practice 
in  San  Francisco  auid  Daly  City,  the 
northernmost  city  of  San  Mateo 
County. 

He  served  as  city  attorney  for  Daly 
City  from  1949  to  1957.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  superior  court  bench  in 
1957  and  served  varied  assignments  in 
civil,  domestic,  juvenile,  criminal,  and 
presiding  judge  departments.  He  is 
best  remembered  as  the  cofounder  of 
the  court  of  conciliation  which  pro- 
vides counseling  in  domestic  relation 
actions.  With  his  many  judicial  duties. 
Judge  Blum  was  still  very  active  in 
civic  and  charitable  affairs. 

Upon  reaching  60  years  of  age  in 
1975,  Frank  Blum  retired  from  the 
bench  and  returned  to  the  general 
practice  of  law  with  his  son,  Frank.  Jr. 

Frank  Blum  had  a  multitude  of  en- 
gaging attributes.  He  was  a  vibrant 
human  being,  affable,  sociable,  and 
liked  by  all.  He  delighted  in  meeting 
people  and  being  with  them.  In  his 
legal,  judicial,  and  public  endeavors  he 
contributed  freely  of  his  time  and  re- 
sources, with  a  firm  conviction  that 
the  roots  of  true  happiness  grow  deep- 
est in  the  soil  of  service  to  others. 

Prank  Blum  was  also  the  epitomy  of 
the  family  man.  He  adored  his  wife 
Lois  and  children,  Frank  B.  Jr..  Wil- 
liam, and  Diane. 

Those  who  knew  Frank  Blum  recog- 
nized in  him  a  larger  sense  and  capac- 
ity for  life  than  most  people.  He  loved 
the  law,  but  he  loved  people  more  and 
the  whole  experience  of  life.  His 
family,  fellow  attorneys,  and  citizens 
of  San  Mateo  County  will  sorely  miss 
his  presence.* 


SORROW  AT  THE  PASSING  OF 
ALBERT  LAMBERTI 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  deep  sorrow  at  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  of 
the   Sixth    Congressional    District    of 
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New  York,  Mr.  Albert  Lamberti.  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Nassau  County 
District  Council  of  Carpenters.  I  was  a 
close  friend  of  Mr.  Lamberti's.  and  I 
was  shocked  to  hear  of  his  tragic 
death  at  the  untimely  age  of  48. 

Mr.  Lamberti  was  highly  respected 
by  his  colleagues,  and  he  was  chosen 
as  a  leader  among  them  time  and  time 
again.  He  served  as  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  2,500-member  district 
coimcU  of  carpenters  for  2  years,  and 
as  the  business  representative  of  the 
500-member  local  1397  of  the  Carpen- 
ters Union  for  10  years.  He  was  legisla- 
tive director  of  the  Nassau-Suffolk 
Building  Construction  Trades  Council 
for  the  past  5  years. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Lamberti  was  vice 
president  of  the  Long  Island  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Long  Island  Committee  for  Jobs  and 
Energy  Independence,  a  member  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  first  district 
of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Car- 
penters, a  director  of  the  Long  Island 
Education  and  Community  Services 
Agency,  Inc.,  and  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Angel  Gardians 
for  the  Elderly. 

Mr.  Lamberti,  originally  of  Port 
Washington  and  a  graduate  of  Port 
Washington  High  School,  resided  in 
Westbury.  He  was  known  as  a  highly 
accomplished  carpenter,  a  trade  he 
practiced  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Lamberti  leaves  three  sons- 
Joseph.  Peter,  and  Chris,  and  one 
daughter,  Kari;  two  sisters,  a  brother, 
and  one  grandson.  To  his  family  I 
extend  my  most  sincere  sympathies.  I 
can  only  say  that  all  of  us  should 
learn  from  this  fine  man's  selflessness. 
He  was  truly  dedicated  to  his  commu- 
nity and  his  country,  and  he  will  be 
sorely  missed.# 


NATIONAL  METRIC  WEEK 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
this  is  National  Metric  Week,  May  5-9, 
1980,  and  that  many  States,  as  well  as 
organizations  are  participating  in  ac- 
tivities to  better  inform  the  American 
public  of  the  metric  system,  as  well  as 
its  voluntary  use  in  this  country. 

More  importantly,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  under  the  able 
direction  of  their  chairman.  Dr.  Louis 
F.  Polk,  of  my  district  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  leading  the  way  in  this  effort 
of  providing  consumers  with  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  make  educated 
decisions  in  the  marketplace. 

In  this  regard,  I  call  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  on  National 
Metric  Week  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  and  insert  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
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It's  National  Metric  Wbek:  Thutk  10 

The  metric  system  gradually  Is  making  Its 
way  into  the  everyday  Uvea  of  most  Ameri- 
cans, sometimes  without  them  being  aware 
of  it.  Among  items  that  now  are  measured 
metrically  are  wine  and  spirits,  gasoline  and 
pharmaceuticals.  People  refer  to  the  35  mm 
camera  and  the  100-meter  dash  without 
giving  It  a  second  thought. 

Still  the  mere  mention  of  liters  and  kilo- 
meters usually  brings  confused  looks  and 
blank  stares.  As  part  of  the  continuing  met- 
rication of  America,  this  week  has  been  des- 
ignated National  Metric  Week.  More  than 
30  states  including  Maryland,  Virgina  and 
the  District,  are  participating  in  programs 
designed  to  familiarize  the  public  with 
metric  terms  and  the  metric  system. 

The  program  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Metric  Board  and  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  Groups  all 
over  the  country  will  be  conducting  semi- 
nars on  how  to  make  the  metric  system 
more  understandable. 

The  move  to  Introduce  the  metric  system 
in  this  country  dates  to  1866  when  Congress 
authorized  the  use  of  the  metric  system  and 
gave  each  state  a  set  of  standard  metric 
weights  and  measures.  The  United  States 
was  one  of  17  nations  that  signed  an  agree- 
ment in  1875  creating  the  International 
Bureau  of  Weights  and  Measures  in  Prance 
to  standardized  metric  measures. 

For  more  information  on  Metric  Week  ac- 
tivities, call  620-9840  or  235-2820.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  ROBERT 
SIGHOLTZ 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  who  work  for  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans by  serving  in  the  public  arena 
often  give  more  time  to  their  jobs  than 
to  themselves  or  their  families.  Time 
for  loved  ones  is  precious  and  often 
quite  rare.  Yet,  some  public  servants 
sacrifice  their  precious  time  to  extend 
a  hand  of  help,  friendship,  and  love  to 
others.  They  give  of  themselves  not 
because  they  have  to,  but  because 
they  want  to;  not  because  their  job  re- 
quires them  to  do  so,  but  because  of  a 
personal  devotion  and  commitment  to 
the  people  and  community  they  serve. 
Such  servants  of  the  people  deserve 
our  respect,  admiration,  and  special 
recognition. 

Robert  Sigholtz  is  one  of  these  spe- 
cial servants  of  the  people.  Some  of 
you  may  know  Mr.  Sigholtz  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Armory  Board  which  operates 
Robert  F.  Kennedy  Stadium  and  the 
D.C.  Armory  complex  (Starplex).  Mr. 
Sigholtz  has  responsibility  for  coordi- 
nating hundreds  of  successful  events 
at  the  Starplex,  including  sporting 
contests,  concerts,  and  international 
exhibits.  Under  his  management  the 
Starplex  has  gained  prestige  as  a  first- 
rate  facility  for  holding  major  sport- 
ing events  and  feature  attractions  with 
the  highest  standards  of  professional- 
ism. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  earn  this  distinction  has  meant 
that  sometimes  Mr.  Sigholtz  has  had 
to  give  up  precious  time  reserved  for 
himself  and  his  family.  While  I  am 
proud  of  the  outstanding  work  Mr. 
Sigholtz  has  done  for  the  people  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Starplex— giving  us  a 
quality,  revenue  generating  public 
arena  and  stadium— I  want  to  salute 
him  for  sacrificing  his  precious  time 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

For  more  than  5  years.  Bob  Sigholtz 
has  inconspicuously  joined  me  and 
others  of  our  community  In  support- 
ing the  Shaw  community  food  basket 
project.  While  its  most  conspicuous 
undertaking  revolves  about  the 
Thanksgiving  holiday  by  assuring  that 
poor  families  in  the  Shaw  neighbor- 
hood share  in  the  bountiful  blessings 
that  so  many  of  us  take  for  granted, 
its  outreach  Is  full  time  and  demand- 
ing of  people  like  Bob  Sigholtz. 

Bob  Sigholtz  has  never  failed  in 
helping  the  Shaw  project  reach  its 
goals.  When  he  could  use  his  precious 
-  time  for  himself  or  his  family,  he  has 
chosen  to  work  for  the  Shaw  food 
basket  project  attending  planning  ses- 
sions, raising  money,  soliciting  volun- 
teers, and  contributions. 

Even  with  his  commitment  to  the 
Shaw  community  food  basket  project. 
Bob  still  manages  to  use  some  of  his 
precious  time  assisting  in  the  spiritual, 
physical,  and  Intellectual  develop- 
ment of  young  athletes  through  his 
work  with  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union 
and  the  Association  of  Interhigh 
Coaches  and  Schools. 

We  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  eter- 
nally Indebted  to  Robert  Sigholtz  for 
his  unyielding  commitment  to  the 
least  of  us.  The  people  of  our  city  join 
me  in  recognizing  this  public  servant 
for  his  unique  character  and  spirit 
which  exemplify  the  ideals  and  of  out- 
standing American  citizenship. 

Because  he  has  willingly  given  his 
precious  time  In  service  for  the  people, 
the  Mayor  and  the  Council  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  have  designated  May 
14,  1980,  as  Robert  Sigholtz  Day  in  the 
Nation's  Capital.  I  join  In  their  tribute 
and  submit  for  the  Congressional 
Record  and  our  history  the  proclama- 
tion and  resolution  of  the  Mayor  and 
Council: 

Robert  Sigholtz  Day.  May  14,  1980,  by  the 
Mayor  op  the  District  of  Columbia 

A  proclamation 

Whereas  on  May  14,  1980.  the  Shaw  Com- 
munity Center  Pood  Committee  is  "Roast- 
ing" Robert  SigholU  at  the  Robert  P.  Ken- 
nedy Stadium;  and  from  this  event,  all  the 
proceeds  will  go  toward  the  Thanksgiving 
Day  Pood  Project;  and 

Whereas  Robert  Sigholtz  is  a  dedicated 
and  tenacious  community  leader,  and  one 
who  contributes  much  of  his  time  and 
energy  to  community  needs,  and  Is  regarded 
by  many  as  a  consummate  In  addressing 
basic  concerns  of  the  community:  and 

Whereas  Robert  Sigholtz  serves  on  the 
Food  Committee  of  the  Shaw  Community 
Center,  and  has  been  a  great  worker  with 
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this  committee  which  provides  food  at 
Thanksgiving  for  needy  families  to  help  al- 
leviate hunger  and 

Whereas  Robert  Sigholtz  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  community  Involve- 
ment; he  is  a  person  very  willing  to  serve 
residents  of  our  city;  and  because  of  his  un- 
tiring commitment  to  serve  our  residents, 
special  recognition  is  due  him: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.,  do  hereby  proclaim 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1980  as  'Robert  Sig- 
holtz Day"  In  Washington.  D.C,  and  call 
upon  the  residents  of  our  dty  to  Join  with 
me  in  honoring  Robert  Sigholtz  for  his  dedi- 
cated concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  resi- 
dents; his  contributions  to  our  city  are  un- 
paralleled by  common  comparison  and  be- 
cause of  his  many  contributions  to  our  city 
special  recognition  is  accorded  him. 

Marion  Barry, 
Mayor,  District  of  Columbia. 

A  resolution  in  the  Council  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  honor  Robert  H.  Sigholtz 
and  declare  May   14.   1980.  as  Robert  H. 
SigholU  Day  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Whereas  Robert  H.  Sigholtz  is  General 
Manager     of     the     District     of     Columbia 
Armory  Board  and  Is  charged  with  the  awe- 
some responsibility  of  overseeing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Robert  F.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Stadium    and    the    District    of    Columbia 
Armory,  now  both  known  as  Starplex;  and. 
Whereas  Robert  H.  Sigholtz  U  well  knon-n 
not  only  by  those  who  participate  in  and 
frequent  the  many  athletic  and  other  events 
at  Starplex,  but  also  by  the  Washington 
community  at  large  for  his  commitment  to 
our  community,  amply  shown  by  his  work 
with  the  Shaw  Community  Center,  the  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society,  the  Mayor's  Fellow- 
ship Group,  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union, 
the  Boys'  Club  of  Washington,  and  the  As- 
sociation    of     Inter-high      Coaches     and 
Schools,  the  Touchdown  Club  among  many 
others:  and. 

Whereas  because  of  this  demonstrated 
commitment  to  our  community,  the  Shaw 
Community  Center  Pood  Committee  is 
"roasting"  Robert  H.  Sigholtz  on  Wednes 
day.  May  14,  1980.  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoh^d  by  the  Counxril  of  the  Dutnct  of 
Columbia,  That  this  resolution  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Robert  H.  Sigholtz  Day  Resolution 
of  1980." 

Sec.  2.  The  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to 
Robert  H.  SigholU  for  his  unselfish  commit- 
ment to  our  community  and  declares 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1980  as  Robert  H.  Sigh- 
olU Day  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect 
immediately  upon  Its  adoption  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia.* 


INTERNATIONAL        COMMUNICA- 
TIONS AND  UNDERSTANDING 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  caufornia 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  May  7.  J 980 

•  Mr,  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
response  to  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Foreign  Lan 
guage  and  International  Studies,  28 
Members  of  Congress  have  formed  an 
International  Education  Group  to  co 
ordinate  our  efforts  in  the  Houi,e  In 
raising  standards  of  international  edu- 
cation and  improving  our  Nation's  ex- 
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pertise  in  foreign  cultures,  politics, 
and  trade.  In  this  time  of  internation- 
al turmoil,  the  need  for  communica- 
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Ity  of  new  recruits  for  their  services  and  In- 
crease their  language  training  costs  ($100 
million  In  1978).  Only  eight  percent  of  U.S. 
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we're  going  to  be  in  a  flshbowl!"  Observing 
them  that  night  were  teachers  from  high 
schools  In  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 


country    where    the    language 
living  with  a  local  family. 

"One    of    our     favorite     tr<r>ka 
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third  annual  O'Brien  youth  leadership 
conference  on  May  2  at  Prairie  State 
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pertlse  in  foreign  cultures,  politics, 
and  trade.  In  this  time  of  internation- 
al turmoil,  the  need  for  communica- 
tion with  foreign  nations  is  becoming 
more  and  more  critical.  I  commend  the 
following  article  from  this  month's 
Smitlisonian  magazine  to  my  col- 
leagues attention  as  an  inspiring  ex- 
ample of  one  man's  efforts  to  improve 
international  communication  and  un- 
derstanding: 

A  Makic  Profbssor  Tries  to  Ci.ose  Up  the 

Language  Gap 

(By  Richard  Wolkomir) 

In  a  Dartmouth  College  classroom,  six 
New  York  City  transit  policemen  recite  in 
unison:  "iAy  Dios  mlo!"  Their  instructor,  a 
specially  trained  fellow  officer,  raises  his 
arms  like  a  choir  director  and  the  chorus  re- 
peats: "iAy  Dios  mio!" 

Feinting,  the  instructor  looks  to  the  left, 
then  abruptly  snaps  his  fingers  at  a  man 
sitting  to  his  right  The  man  repeats,  solo: 
"iAy  Dios  mio!" 

Why  are  big-city  policemen  at  an  Ivy 
League  college  in  New  Hampshire  chorusing 
"Oh  my  God!"  In  Spanish?  They  have  come 
to  learn — quickly  and  effectively— how  to 
communicate  with  New  York's  2.8  million 
Spanish-speaking  citizens.  And,  in  the  proc- 
ess, they  are  demonstrating  the  potency  of  a 
high-voltage  method  of  teaching  foreign 
languages  that  could  help  to  Improve  inter- 
national relations. 

Behind  it  all  is  John  Rassias.  a  burly  54- 
year-old  Dartmouth  language  professor 
with  a  bass  voice,  curly  black  hair,  a  lopsid- 
ed grin,  a  boxer's  nose  and  a  wild  teaching 
style:  he  hurls  chairs  against  walls,  breaks 
eggs  over  students'  heads,  rips  his  shirt  to 
symbolize  freeing  of  the  self,  and  harangues 
his  classes  in  French  while  dressed  as  an 
18th-century  philosopher.  His  classroom 
style  is  unique.  But  his  method  is  now  used 
in  the  teaching  of  all  languages  at  Dart- 
mouth and  at  more  than  38  other  schools. 

While  enrollments  In  language  classes  na- 
tionwide have  dropped  steadily  over  the 
past  ten  years,  Dartmouth's  language  en- 
rollments have  grown  substantially.  And 
test  at  Dartmouth  and  at  other  schools 
using  this  method  show  that  it  yields  results 
far  superior  to  those  of  traditional  teaching 
methods. 

Teachers  from  high  s,chools  and  colleges 
elsewhere,  propelled  by  the  country's  alarm- 
ing language  gap,  are  going  to  Dartmouth  to 
ot)serve  the  technique. 

Just  before  World  War  I,  36  percent  of  all 
U.S.  students  at  the  pre-university  level 
studied  a  modem  foreign  language.  Today, 
only  15  percent  take  a  foreign  language,  and 
fewer  than  five  percent  ever  reach  the  third 
year.  One-fifth  of  all  U.S.  public  high 
schools  now  offer  no  foreign  language 
courses  at  all.  Among  other  lamentable  re- 
sults: 

Frenchmen  had  a  good  chuckle  a  few 
years  ago  on  reading  claims  that  Pepsi-Cola 
threw  cold  water  on  friendship.  Chagrined 
company  officials— who  had  intended  the 
message  to  be  "Pepsi  Is  the  refreshment  of 
friendship"— promptly  yanked  the  ads. 

Cars  with  interiors  marked  "Body  by 
Fisher"  were  advertised  In  Belgium  with 
this  unintentionally  ghoulish  translation: 
"Corpse  by  Fisher." 

Some  10,000  English-speaking  Japanese 
businessmen  now  operate  In  New  York  City 
alone,  but  of  some  900  American  business 
people  in  Japan,  only  a  handful  speak  even 
rudimentary  Japanese. 

Government  foreign-affairs  agencies  are 
worried  that  declining  foreign-language  en- 
rollments In  our  schools  will  lower  the  qual- 
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Ity  of  new  recruits  for  their  services  and  in- 
crease their  language  training  costs  ($100 
million  In  1978).  Only  eight  percent  of  U.S. 
colleges  and  universities  now  require  a  for- 
eign language  for  admission,  down  from  34 
percent  In  1966. 

In  1978  the  President  established  the 
Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  In- 
ternational Studies  to  analyze  the  problem. 
In  November  1979,  the  commission  members 
(including  Dartmouth's  John  Rassias)  re- 
ported that  our  neglect  of  foreign  language 
and  civilization  studies  hobbles  the  country 
In  diplomacy  and  international  trade. 
"Americans'  Incompetence  in  foreign  lan- 
guages Is  nothing  short  of  scandalous,  and  it 
is  becoming  worse,"  they  charged. 

The  commission  suggested  steps  that 
range  from  reinstating  college  language  re- 
quirements to  creating  high  schools  that 
specialize  in  languages  and  foreign  studies. 
But  the  report  emphasized:  "The  decline  in 
foreign  language  enrollments  Is  In  large 
measure  a  response  to  poor  Instruction." 

Now  &n  Increasing  number  of  language 
teachers  see  Innovative  approaches  to  teach- 
ing as  a  way  to  add  vitality  to  their  class- 
rooms. In  fact,  says  John  Rassias,  his 
method  actually  Is  a  reaction  to  the  dismal 
language  teaching  he  encountered  as  a  stu- 
dent. 

The  son  of  immigrtmts,  he  learned  to 
s[}eak  Greek  first,  English  second.  Prom  his 
earliest  days,  he  associated  languages  with 
"the  sights,  the  sounds,  the  smells,  the 
warmth"  of  the  Greek  community  in  Man- 
chester, New  Hampshire,  where  he  grew  up. 
Then  he  was  burned  In  an  accident  that  left 
him  bandaged  like  a  mununy.  For  nine 
months  he  couldn't  see.  "I  knew  people  by 
their  voices,"  he  says.  "From  their  tones  I 
could  discern  happiness,  I  could  discern 
sorrow— so  language  early  became  almost 
mystical  for  me." 

In  high  school,  his  romance  with  lan- 
guages ended.  For  one  thing,  his  French 
textbook  was  populated  by  cardboard  Pari- 
sians who  chattered  endlessly  at>out  the 
weather  and  misplaced  pens.  There  were 
other  drawbacks.  One  day,  to  force  him  to 
pronounce  the  letter  "r"  as  the  French  do, 
the  teacher  used  a  pencil  as  a  tongue  de- 
pressor. "I  couldn't  help  myself,"  he  says.  "I 
bit  her."  Today  he  keet>s  the  same  brand  of 
pencil  on  his  desk  at  all  times.  It  reminds 
him  of  what  to  shun  in  teaching  languages. 

Languages  must  be  spoken,  he  believes. 
But  In  a  traditional  clsiss  each  student  can 
speak  no  more  than  four  times  during  the 
period.  "That's  like  learning  mathematics 
without  examples,"  says  Rassias.  He  also  In- 
sists that  relience  on  vapid  textbooks  actual- 
ly hinders  a  student's  progress.  F\irther- 
more.  the  atmosphere  in  too  many  language 
classes  Is  soporific- "Vsdlum  Valley,"  he 
calls  It. 

By  the  time  he  was  graduated  from  high 
school,  he  was  "completely  turned  off  by 
languages."  As  a  Marine  stationed  in 
postwar  Japan,  he  found  that— unable  to 
speak  Japanese— he  wandered  the  country 
like  a  phantom,  cut  off  from  the  tjeople, 
baffled  by  their  culture.  Suddenly  his  fasci- 
nation with  languages  rekindled. 

A  civilian  again,  he  earned  a  degree  in 
French  at  the  University  of  Bridgeport  in 
Connecticut,  then  studied  In  Prance  for  two 
years  on  Fulbright  scholarships.  At  last  he 
was  a  teacher  himself,  ready  to  fire  others 
with  his  own  zest  for  language.  The  result* 
were  depressing:  "In  the  classroom  I  felt 
that  I  really  wasn't  doing  much,  that  I 
wasn't  making  much  of  a  difference  in  peo- 
ple's lives." 

Dejected,  he  turned  to  a  second  love,  the 
theater,  and  went  back  to  Prance,  this  time 
to  study  drama.  He  earned  a  doctorate,  and 
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began  to  act  professionally  in  Paris.  But 
teaching  was  on  his  mind. 

"One  day  I  had  this  interesting  thought- 
why  only  teaching?  Why  only  acting?"  he 
says.  "Using  acting  techniques,  couldn't  a 
teacher  improve  his  ability  to  communi- 
cate?" 

He  returned  to  the  University  of  Bridge- 
port as  an  instructor,  determined  to  create  a 
new  teaching  system.  When  the  Peace 
Corps  asked  him  to  help  Improve  Its  lan- 
guage courses,  he  had  his  chance.  The 
result,  much  refined,  is  today's  "Dartmouth 
Intensive  Language  Model."  In  action.  It 
looks  like  a  Gene  Kelly  dance  number 
speeded  up. 

BEHIND  THE  MADNESS  IS  ARTTDX.  CALCULATION 

The  scene:  a  Dartmouth  classroom.  A 
group  of  undergraduates  are  watching  their 
instructor,  Marty  Peterson,  a  senior  from 
Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  She  Is  an  "apprentice 
teacher,"  trained  to  conduct  drills. 

For  a  moment  she  studies  a  script  In  her 
left  hand,  a  professor's  outline  of  what  he 
wants  her  to  teach  that  day.  Then  she 
erupts  Into  action,  leading  the  class  In 
choral  renditions  of  sentences  to  be  learned, 
zigzagging  among  the  desks. 

Looking  one  way,  she  points  at  someone 
across  the  room,  snapping  her  fingers  for  a 
recitation.  If  the  student  answers  correctly, 
she  blows  a  kiss.  If  Incorrectly,  she  stabs  the 
offender  with  an  Imaginary  stiletto,  snaps 
at  another  student  for  the  answer,  then 
snaps  again  at  the  student  who  got  it  wrong. 

Her  finger-snapping  gives  the  class  a  Jlvey 
t>eat  as  she  paces  the  room,  now  standing, 
now  stooping  to  eye  level  with  the  students. 
When  a  girl  has  trouble  squeezing  out  an 
answer,  Marty  drops  to  her  knees,  smiling 
encouragement,  trying  to  pull  out  the 
answer  with  her  hands.  The  girl  gets  it 
right?  She  cams  a  Iris  bon!  and  a  hug. 
Marty  Jumps  up  and,  finger-snapping  and 
whirling,  leads  the  class  on  to  new  material. 

"You  could  mistake  the  atmosphere  of 
this  teaching  method  for  fun,"  she  later 
tells  a  visitor. 

Actually,  John  Rassias  has  carefully  cho- 
reographed every  move  and  gesture  In  the 
apprentice  teachers'  repertoires.  And 
behind  his  own  madman  antics  are  hours  of 
painstaking  rehearsal  at  home.  His  madness 
conceals  artful  calculation. 

His  strategy  is  to  maximize  the  number  of 
times  each  student  speaks  aloud  in  the  new 
language.  Thus,  language  classes  at  Dart- 
mouth are  limited  to  22  students  per  sec- 
tion. Every  day,  for  50  minutes,  each  sectiqn 
meets  with  a  master  teacher,  a  Dartmouth 
professor  who  explains  the  day's  lesson. 
Using  the  method's  fast  pace  and  dramatic 
techniques,  the  professors  pronounce  new 
material  for  the  class,  explain  grammatical 
points  and  clarify  the  lesson. 

Next,  the  section  breaks  in  half,  each  half 
spending  50  minutes  with  an  apprentice 
teacher,  an  undergraduate  trained  In  the 
Rassias  method.  Finally,  the  students  go  to 
a  language  laboratory  for  further  practice, 
monitored  by  another  trained  undergrad- 
uate. 

"But  do  you  know  how  much  homework 
they  have?  Virtually  zilch!"  says  Rassias. 
"Instead  of  doing  homework,  they  spend 
extra  time  in  class,  speaking. "  And  one  of 
the  keys  is  the  Intense  drill  sessions  with  hp- 
prentice  teachers. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  term.  Rassias 
holds  a  three-day  workshop  for  students  in- 
terested in  apprentice  Jobs.  A  recent  work- 
shop was  typical— 250  candidates  turned  out 
for  the  approximately  30  slots  open.  Balanc- 
ing precariously  on  chair  arms  and  prowling 
bearlike  among  the  candidates  packing  the 
auditorium.   Rassias  said,   "From   now  on 


we're  going  to  be  In  a  flshbowl!"  Observing 
them  that  night  were  teachers  from  high 
schools  in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts. 
"All  right— let's  go!"  he  exclaimed.  And  he 
outlined  for  the  audience  the  rudiments  of 
the  method. 

First,  In  all  language  classes,  the  only  lan- 
guage spoken  Is  the  language  being  taught. 
To  Introduce  new  words,  the  master  teach- 
ers act  them  out,  rather  than  speak  in  Eng- 
lish, he  said.  Second,  to  make  sure  that  each 
student  speaks  65  times  per  50-mlnute  ses- 
sion, apprentice  teachers  must  hustle  the 
class  along,  snapping  their  fingers  to  main- 
tain the  rhythm. 

After  the  workshop,  Rassias  tells  the  visit- 
ing high  school  teachers  how  they  can 
adapt  the  method.  For  instance,  given  a  45- 
mlnute  period,  they  can  spend  the  first  25 
minutes  presenting  the  basic  lesson.  The  re- 
maining 20  minutes  are  for  drill,  perhaps 
led  by  an  advanced  high  school  student. 

It's  also  Important,  he  says,  how  teachers 
stress  the  five  facets  of  learning  a  language: 
grammer,  comprehension,  vocabulary,  flu- 
ency, accent.  Commercial  schools  usually 
stress  vocabulary,  while  many  academic 
teachers  stress  accent.  Rassias  gives  the 
most  weight  to  grammar  and  the  least  to 
accent. 

"I  don't  mean  that  we  allow  students  to 
use  an  English  pronunciation."  he  says. 
"But  If  you  spend  too  much  time  harping  on 
accent  you  cut  people  off  at  the  pass,  make 
them  afraid  to  speak.  If,  without  humiliat- 
ing you,  I  can  get  you  to  speak  even  the 
most  extraordinarily  wrong  thing,  in  the  be- 
giimlng  I'll  reward  you  with  as  much  enthu- 
siasm as  If  you  were  receiving  the  Legion  d' 
Honneur.  I  tell  my  students.  'Have  the  cour- 
age to  be  bad,  to  make  mistakes— but 
speak!' " 

To  encourage  speaking,  Rassias  has  de- 
vised an  arsenal  of  techniques,  such  as 
make-believe  press  conferences  and  other 
skits.  The  New  York  City  transit  policemen 
learning  Spanish  at  Dartmouth  found 
themselves  in  an  imaginary  subway  station. 
A  heart  attack  victim  lay  on  the  platform, 
two  men  were  picking  his  pockets,  a  crowd 
watched  in  silence.  The  policemen  were 
Uught  how  to  deal— in  Spanish— with  the 
situation. 

Dartmouth  drill  classes  write  their  own 
skits  In  the  language  they  are  studying. 
They  wear  costumes  and  lug  in  props.  Ras- 
sias, who  has  (to  say  the  least)  an  affinity 
for  the  spotlight,  once  vivified  a  skit  about 
the  fall  of  Troy  with  anachronistic  special 
effects:  the  recorded  whine  of  falling  bombs, 
flashing  lights  as  they  exploded,  puffs  of 
smoke. 

To  master  counting,  students  may  call  off 
the  numbers  on  rapidly  rolled  dice.  Or  they 
may  play  a  game  called  "dots":  as  students 
call  off  the  numerals,  the  teacher  connects 
a  series  of  numbered  dots  on  the  blackboard 
to  spell  out  a  word. 

In  a  vocabulary  drill,  the  Instructor  gives 
students  a  cue  sentence,  such  as  "I  haven't 
eaten;  therefore  I  am  hungry."  Then  the  In- 
structor may  say,  "I  haven't  drunk,"  and 
point  to  a  student  to  complete  the  sequence: 
"Therefore  I  am  thirsty." 

Into  all  classes,  teachers  inject  culture. 
One  technique  is  the  mlcrologue,"  a  minute- 
long  monologue  on  anything  from  French 
crCpes  to  Romanian  agriculture,  depending 
on  the  language  under  study.  The  teacher 
repeats  the  mlcrologue  three  times,  while 
studente  write  It  down.  Then  studenU  must 
repeat  It  for  their  classmates  and  answer 
questions. 

After  ten  weeks  studying  a  language, 
Dartmouth  students  can  opt  for  the  "Lan- 
guage Study  Abroad"  program.  Better  than 
half  do.  Students  spend  several  months  In  a 
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country  where  the  language  is  spoken, 
living  with  a  local  family. 

"One  of  our  favorite  tricks  Is  to  drive 
these  kinds  out  on  a  Friday  and  sort  of 
parachute  them  into  obscure  villages  lost  in 
the  countryside,  which  no  one  ever  heard 
of."  says  Rassias.  "They  have  no  money  and 
they  have  to  get  by  for  three  days  by 
making  friends  and  earning  their  keep. 
Then  they  have  to  come  back  with  a  com- 
plete oral  and  written  report  on  the  village's 
history,  economy  and  social  pecking  order." 

Most  student*  are  positive  about  having 
fellow  undergraduates  as  drill  Instructors. 
Michael  Cooper,  a  freshman  from  New  York 
City,  says:  "Students  tend  to  be  intimidated 
by  older  people,  by  professors,  and  so  when 
you  have  an  Instructor  who's  much  closer  to 
your  age  I  think  you  open  up  more." 

Teachers  in  other  schools  Increasingly  arc 
adapting  the  Dartmouth  model  to  their  own 
classrpoms.  The  Exxon  Education  Founda- 
tion—calling the  method  "an  educational  In- 
novation of  demonstrated  merit"— from 
1976  to  1978  disseminated  Information 
about  Rassias'  method  and  provided  fund- 
ing for  some  coUeges  and  universities  to 
adopt  it. 

Meanwhile,  Jolted  by  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission,  the  nation's  educa- 
tion system  may  be  poised  for  a  renaissance 
in  language  studies.  Already  straws  are  in 
the  wind,  and  here  are  a  few: 

In  three  towns  along  the  Vermont-Quebec 
Iwrder,  with  federal  funding,  an  English- 
French  bilingual  educational  program  is  of- 
fered to  all  children,  beginning  with  4-year- 
olds.  In  Burlington.  Vermont,  the  high 
school's  seven-year-old  "total  immersion" 
program  has  students  spend  most  of  one  se- 
mester off-campus,  taking  all  subjects— 
from  history  and  art  to  science— in  French, 
then  spend  a  month  in  France  or  Quebec. 

VAPORIZING  THI  LANGUGAGE  BARRIERS 

In  Philadelphia.  14,000  pupils  in  grades 
four  to  six.  In  85  city  schools,  are  taking 
Latin;  Los  Angeles  has  a  similar  program.  A 
high  school  in  Jamaica.  New  York,  now 
offers  nine  langugages.  including  Hebrew. 
Chinese,  Russian  and  Greek. 

Bilingual  programs  are  springing  up  in 
schools  nationwide,  in  response  to  the 
influx  of  students  who  speak  Spanish,  Viet- 
namese and  other  languages. 

Meanwhile,  at  Dartmouth,  Rassias  contin- 
ues to  astonish  his  students,  appearing  one 
day  as  Denis  Diderot,  another  as  an  ornate- 
ly robed  Chinese  emperor,  cold  cream 
splotching  his  face  to  simulate  leprosy. 

"What  we're  doing  Is  extremely  simple." 
he  says.  "We're  giving  people  the  desire  to 
communicate  with  others,  to  understand 
others,  to  be  sensitive— we  want  to  aim  some 
big  educational  ray  guns  at  these  stupid  lan- 
guage barriers  and  vaporize  them,  poof!"# 


NATIONAL  YOUTH  SERVICE  PLAN 
WELL  RECEIVED  BY  STUDENTS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 


or  ILLINOIS 
tS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R,  2206,  the  National 
Youth  Service  Act,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  to  have  the  bill's  principal 
sponsor,  our  colleague  Pfte  McClos- 
KEY.  as  the  keynote  speaker  at  the 
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third  annual  O'Brien  youth  leadership 
conference  on  May  2  at  Prairie  State 
College  in  Chicago  Heights,  lU, 

After  hearing  Congressman  McClos- 
KEY  outline  his  plan,  the  122  partici- 
pants—high school  jimiors  and  seniors 
from  34  high  schools  throughout  the 
17th  Congressional  District— were 
polled  on  their  reaction  to  the  concept 
on  national  service  choices  rather 
than  a  military-only  draft.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  results  of  this  poll,  along 
with  several  of  their  comments,  with 
my  colleagues. 

The  students,  of  both  sexes,  were 
polled  as  to  the  options  they  would 
select,  with  the  following  results: 

Fifty-two  percent  would  perform  1 
year  of  civilian  public  service— conser- 
vation work,  commimlty  assistance. 
Peace  Corps,  VISTA,  church-related 
activities. 

Forty-four  p)ercent  would  volunteer 
for  2  years  of  military  service  provid 
Ing  eligibility  for  education  benefits. 

Two  percent  would  opt  for  6  months 
of  active  military  duty  plus  b'/i  years 
in  the  Reserves  with  some  educational 
benefits. 

Two  percent  would  choose  none  oi 
the  above  which,  under  the  McCloskey 
plan,  would  result  In  their  being 
placed  for  6  years  In  a  draft  pool  from 
which  they  would  be  called  for  mili- 
tary service  if  there  are  not  enough 
volunteers  to  meet  requirements. 

The  student  group,  which  was 
almost  evenly  male  and  female,  of- 
fered the  following  comments  as  to 
why  they  chose  a  particular  option: 

".  ..  It  Is  my  duly  to  serve.  1  would  like  it 
to  be  over  a  definite  period  of  time  without 
having  to  be  on  reserve,  or  worry  about 
l>clng  drafted." 

"I  oppose  war,  but  feel  a  person  should 
serve  his  country  in  some  way  .  .  ." 

"I  could  learn  a  skill  in  the  Army  that 
would  benefit  me  when  I  go  on  to  a  college 
education." 

".  .  .  there  are  none  of  the  uncertainties 
that  related  to  reserve  service  or  a  draft 
pool  .  ,  .  everyone  would  be  required  to 
serve  in  one  way  or  another  .  .  ." 

"I  don't  consider  myself  the  type  to 
become  a  soldier.  I  feel  I  should  still  In  some 
way  directly  take  part  in  community  serv- 
ices to  benefit  my  state  and  country." 

The  results  of  this  poll  and  com- 
ments received  are  almost  identical  to 
those  received  by  Congressman  Mc- 
Closkey on  polls  he  has  taken  of  high 
school  seniors  in  California.  This  indi- 
cates to  me  there  the  youth  of  America 
are  willing  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  their 
country  If  given  viable  alternatives. 
The  44  percent  who  would  volunteer 
for  2  years  of  active  military  duty 
would  help  cure  the  current  enlist- 
ment problems  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Army.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  National  Youth  Service  Act  as  a 
potential  solution  to  the  very  real 
needs  of  our  military  forces  today.* 
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POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  month  of  April.  20  million 
Americans  used  food  stamps  to  put 
food  on  tables  that  otherwise  might 
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New  Rochelle  citizens  joined  to  form  a 
recreation  club  for  the  boys  of  under- 
privileged families.  The  group  met  in 
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for  adoption  of  five  amendments  to  S. 
1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
mpnts  of  1980.  Together,  theseamend- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ments  to  be  offered  on  the  House  Floor  to 
correct  these  abuses. 
Specifically,  the  Committee  urges  adop- 
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Whereas  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  since 
its  beginning  in  1964  has  become  a  vital 
weapon  In  the  struggle  against  hunger  and 
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POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  S.  1309— formerly 
H.R.  5907— the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980.  The  three  major 
provisions  of  this  bill  attempt  to 
reduce  error  and  abuse  in  the  pro- 
gram, expand  eligibility  for  benefits  to 
certain  households  and.  raise  the 
funding  cap  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. In  short,  the  bill  requests  addi- 
tional funding  for  this  program. 

The  cost  ceilings  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  1981  were  established  in  1977  and 
are  proving  inadequate  due  to  higher 
food  costs,  higher  unemployment,  and 
lower  incomes  for  new  participants. 

In  1977  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  predicted  that  food  costs  would 
rise  3  to  4  percent  per  year.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  prices  have  actually  in- 
creased by  22  percent  between  1977 
and  1979  and  are  expected  to  increase 
to  46  percent  by  1981.  This  food  cost 
increase  will  amount  to  an  approxi- 
mately $1.4  billion  increase  to  the 
costs  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  food 
stamp  program  and  about  a  $2  billion 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1981.  CBO  also 
forecasted  the  fiscal  year  1980  unem- 
ployment rate  to  be  under  6  percent. 
Again,  unemployment  is  projected  to 
rise  to  7.2  percent  in  1980  and  7.5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1981.  For  each  1 
percent  increase  in  unemployment.  1.2 
million  people  are  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

S.  1309  Increases  the  ceilings  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980  and  1981  programs  in 
order  to  compensate  for  higher  than 
expected  food  costs  and  unemploy- 
ment. Also,  given  the  uncertainty  of 
economic  forecasts.  S.  1309  provides 
an  additional  5  percent  authorization 
margin  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  10  per- 
cent for  1981  should  inflation  esti- 
mates prove  erroneous.  Compounding 
the  problem  of  inaccurate  inflation  es- 
timates is  the  fact  that  participants 
entering  the  program  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  purchase  requirement,  are 
poorer  than  expected.  Since  these  new 
participants  will  continue  to  receive 
benefits  in  1980  and  1981.  the  cost  of 
the  program  will  Increase  proportion- 
ately. 

As  you  may  know,  food  stamp  bene- 
fits are  based  on  a  very  low  diet  plan. 
These  benefits  provide  families  with 
"minimally  nutritious"  meals.  Cur- 
rently, this  program  provides  the  most 
basic  assistance  to  help  low  Income 
families  subsist.  For  example,  in  New 
York  City,  a  welfare  family  of  four  re- 
ceives $12.34  to  cover  all  expenses 
except  rent  and  medical  care.  If  food 
stamps  are  eliminated,  this  same 
family  would  be  forced  to  live  on  $8.40 
per  day.  This  just  doesn't  seem  quite 
possible  to  me. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  the  month  of  April,  20  million 
Americans  used  food  stamps  to  put 
food  on  tables  that  otherwise  might 
have  remained  empty.  If  Congress 
does  not  act  quickly,  and  food  stamp 
distribution  comes  to  a  halt,  there  will 
be  millions  upon  millions  of  hungry 
people  in  this  country. 

If  the  budget  has  to  be  balanced, 
and  cuts  have  to  be  made,  they  must 
be  made  in  other  areas.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  let  the  people  go 
hungry. 

In  determining  a  list  of  priorities, 
the  war  on  hunger  must  surely  remain 
at  the  top  of  everyone's  list  of  prob- 
lems to  be  reckoned  with.  It  is  impo.ssi- 
ble  to  conceive  of  a  more  basic,  funda- 
mental right  than  the  right  to  subsist, 
the  inalienable  right  to  see  one's 
family  fed.  In  a  society  where  afflu- 
ence abounds,  we  must  never  turn  our 
backs  on  the  most  needy  who  should 
rightly  have  some  piece,  no  matter 
how  small,  of  the  resources  at  hand. 

During  these  times  of  spiraling  infla- 
tion, when  there  is  popular  sentiment 
to  tighten  the  fiscal  belt,  we  simply 
cannot  force  the  most  financially  un- 
fortunate to  bear  the  greatest  burden 
of  oiu-  new  found  austerity.  I  strongly 
urge  the  passage  of  S.  1309.  It  is  our 
most  essential  social  service  and  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  almost  20  million 
Americans.* 
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A  DEDICATION  FOR  GUS  MAS- 
CARO  AND  THE  NEW  ROCHELLE 
BOYS  CLUB 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  18.  I  will  be  attending  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  new  building  for  the  New  Ro- 
chelle.  N.Y..  Boys  Club.  This  building 
will  serve  both  as  a  center  for  the  club 
and  a  community  center  for  the  entire 
city. 

While  the  dedication  of  a  new  build- 
ing is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  remarkable, 
the  history  of  the  Boys  Club  in  New 
Rochelle  and  its  efforts  to  obtain  a 
new  headquarters  is  indeed  remark- 
able. 

Some  2  years  ago.  the  Feeney  Park 
Branch  of  the  New  Rochelle  Boys 
Club  was  the  victim  of  a  fire.  The 
Boys  Club  members  were  determined 
to  recover  from  this  serious  blow  and 
they  have  done  just  that.  They  turned 
to  the  New  Rochelle  City  Council  for 
help  in  building  a  new  branch.  The 
eventual  result  was  a  combined  Boys 
Club  and  community  center  which  will 
open  this  year.  I  cannot  praise  enough 
the  effort  that  resulted  in  this  cooper- 
ative project  between  the  club  and  the 
community. 

This  all  comes  only  shortly  after  the 
Boys  Club  celebrated  its  golden  anni- 
versary last  year.  In  1929  a  group  of 


New  Rochelle  citizens  joined  to  form  a 
recreation  club  for  the  boys  of  under- 
privileged families.  The  group  met  in 
the  Washington  School.  Later  that 
year  the  club  was  able  to  get  its  own 
clubhouse  when  the  city  rented  a 
house  for  it  for  $1.  The  next  year,  the 
club  was  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration, and  its  operations  moved  to 
the  then-new  Feeney  Park. 

The  50-year  history  of  the  club  has 
been  marked  by  rapid  growth.  It  is 
now  divided  into  three  branches,  and 
serves  some  1.800  youngsters  from 
New  Rochelle  and  surrounding  com- 
munities. "Boys  Club"  is  now  a  misno- 
mer, for  the  club  has  involved  girls  in 
its  activities  since  1932. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  last  year  the 
Feeney  Park  Boys  Club  changed  its 
name  to  the  August  E.  Mascaro 
Branch  of  the  New  Rochelle  Boys 
Club.  Because  Gus  Mascaro,  who  was 
executive  director  of  the  club  for  over 
30  years,  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
success  of  the  club. 

Gus  first  joined  the  White  Plains. 
N.Y.,  Boys  Club  when  he  was  9.  By  the 
age  of  16  he  was  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. Two  years  later  he  was  on  the 
club's  staff.  Gus  also  worked  for  Boys 
Clubs  in  Brooklyn,  Washington,  and 
Newton,  Mass.  But  Gus  spent  most  of 
his  professional  life  in  New  Rochelle, 
where,  all  of  us  would  agree,  he  was 
more  responsible  for  the  growth  of  the 
Boys  Club  than  any  other  single 
person. 

Many  public  officials  In  New  Ro- 
chelle will  testify  to  Gus'  contribu- 
tions, not  only  because  they  have  dealt 
with  him  in  their  roles  as  public  offi- 
cials, but  because  so  many  were  them- 
selves members  of  the  Boys  Club  Mas- 
caro headed.  Just  three  among  those 
who  were  members  of  the  Boys  Club 
are  Mayor  Leonard  Paduano,  former 
mayor,  Frank  Garito,  and  City  Coun- 
cilman Don  Zaccagnlno. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  Gus 
Mascaro,  for  contributing  so  much  to 
the  youth  of  New  Rochelle,  and  for 
the  Boys  Club,  for  its  anniversary  and 
new  home.* 


TRUE  REFORM  OF  THE  FOOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, the  House  Republican  Policy 
Committee  adopted  a  statement 
urging  true  reform  of  .our  Nation's 
food  stamp  program.  The  program  is 
clearly  out  of  control;  the  cost  of  the 
program  has  skyrocketed  from  $610 
million  in  1971  to  an  estimated  $10.7 
billion  in  1981.  Recognizing  the  wide- 
spread abuse,  waste  of  taxpayer's 
money,  and  maladministration  of  the 
program  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Republican  Policy  Committee  calls 


for  adoption  of  five  amendments  to  S. 
1309.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  Together,  theseamend- 
ments  could  save  the  taxpayer  over 
$2.5  billion  annually  and  still  irisure 
that  those  citizens  truly  in  need  re- 
ceive nutritional  assistance.  Following 
is  the  text  of  the  committee's  state- 
ment: 

Republican  Policy  Committee  Calls  fob 
Food  Stamp  Reform 

The  House  Republican  Policy  Committee 
strongly  supports  efforts  to  reform  the  na- 
tions  food  stamp  program.  The  Policy  Com- 
mittee believes  that  the  minimum  goals  for 
true  reform  should  be  that  the  benefits  go 
only  to  those  who  are  truly  in  need,  that  eli- 
gibility standards  be  redefined,  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  program  be  restored  through 
administrative  simplification,  and  that  the 
public  confidence  in  the  program  should  be 
heightened  by  lessening  the  burden  on  the 
taxpayer  caused  by  mismanagement,  error 
or  fraud.  Unfortunately,  the  bill  reported 
our  of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
and  pending  Floor  consideration.  S.  1309.  is 
designed  to  achieve  cosmetic  reform,  but 
not  true  reform. 

S.  1309,  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  Amendments 
of  1980.  continues  the  recent  trend  of  turn- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  into  an  Income 
maintenance  program  rather  than  a  food 
and  nutrition  effort.  Beginning  in  1977  with 
the  "elimination  of  the  purchase  require- 
ment"  and  with  the  attempt  to  uncap  the 
authorization  level,  food  stamp  apologists 
have  tried  to  wrest  control  of  the  program 
from  Congress  by  making  it  an  entitlement 
and  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
total  authority.  S.  1309  culminates  these  ef- 
forts by  raising  the  authorizations  for  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  to  maximum  levels  and 
then  awarding  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
unilateral  authority  to  increase  these  levels 
if  he  feels  it  Justified.  Incredibly,  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  abdicate  its 
Constitutional  duties  by  delegating  to  the 
Secretary  a  "ca"!hion"  of  5  percent  In  fiscal 
year  1980  and  10  percent  In  1981  by  which 
he  may  increase  the  authorization  levels. 
This  action  was  taken  in  Committee  despite 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  grown  from  $610  million  in  fiscal 
year  1971  to  an  estimated  $10.7  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1981! 

The  Policy  Committee  wishes  to  empha- 
size that  it  supports  the  basic  underlying 
principle  of  the  food  stamp  program  of  pro- 
viding needed  nutritional  assistance  to  those 
of  our  less  fortunate  citizens  living  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level.  The  Committee 
strongly  objects,  however,  to  the  maladmin- 
istration of  the  program  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  waste  of  taxpayer 
money  through  abuse  or  use  of  the  program 
by  those  who  do  not  truly  need  assistance. 
The  last  few  months  have  seen  a  burgeon- 
ing of  beneficiaries,  with  recipients  growing 
at  the  rate  of  almost  one-half  million  per 
month,  from  15  million  In  October  1978  to 
nearly  22  million  in  March  1980.  Although 
some  of  this  Increase  no  doubt  is  a  result  of 
increasing  unemployment  and  high  infla- 
tion, there  is  also  no  doubt  that  there  is 
widespread  program  abuse.  For  example, 
during  the  last  quality  control  review  of  the 
program  In  1977.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  found  that  there  was  an  error  rate  of 
12  percent  in  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. Assuming  this  same  rate  in  1980, 
almost  $1  billion  of  total  program  expendi- 
tures is  being  Issued  in  error  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  For  these  reasons,  the 
Policy  Committee  urges  support  of  amend- 
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ments  to  be  offered  on  the  House  Floor  to 
correct  these  abuses. 

Specifically,  the  Committee  urges  adop- 
tion of  amendments  which  would: 

(1)  Restore  the  purchase  requirement. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
this  amendment  would  save  $800  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

(2)  Institute  the  policy  of  "recoupment" 
whereby  recipient  earning  annually  in 
excess  of  175  percent  of  the  poverty  level  of 
income  would  be  required  to  repay  to  the 
government  a  portion  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived. The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates savings  of  $5O-$3O0  million  annual- 
ly. 

(3)  Restructure  the  eligibility  standards 
by  re-definlng  the  income  and  deduction 
formula  This  could  save  an  estimated  $600 
million  annually. 

(4)  Reduce  the  overlap  between  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates annual  savings  of  $630  million. 

(5)  Convert  the  food  stamp  program  into  a 
block  grant  program  run  by  the  states, 
thereby  eliminating  the  $500  million  annual 
federal  cost  to  administer  the  program. 
States  would  have  the  authority  under  the 
program  to  include  both  workfare  and  nu- 
tritional requirements.  States  would  be  al- 
lowed to  use  excess  fuinds  from  savings  in 
the  food  stamp  program  for  Increasing 
benefits  in  existing  public  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

Finally,  the  Policy  Committee  wishes  to 
go  on  record  criticizing  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration for  creating  a  fiscal  crisis  in  the  cur- 
re'nt  year's  food  stamp  funding.  First,  the 
crisis  was  created  by  President  Carter's 
delay  in  forwarding  his  "revised"  budget  to 
Congress.  Then,  the  Democratic  leadership 
delayed  taking  the  food  stamp  bill  to  the 
House  Floor  until  after  the  fiscal  year  1980 
Third  Budget  Resolution  and  the  fiscal  year 
1981  First  Budget  Resolution  were  passed 
by  the  House.  Moreover,  under  sections  18 
(b)  and  (c)  of  the  food  stamp  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  to  institute  phased 
benefit  reductions  if  he  determines  that 
benefit  levels  will  exceed  appropriated 
funds  available.  The  Secretary  has  Ignored 
this  mandate  and  has.  instead,  publicly  indi- 
cated that  he  will  be  forced  to  suspend  all 
food  stamp  benefits,  to  all  beneficiaries,  ef- 
fective June  1  of  this  year  unless  Congress 
approves  additiond  funds  by  May  15.  By 
acting  in  this  risky  manner,  the  Secretary 
appears  to  be  threatening  total  program 
shut  down  in  order  to  force  Congress  to  act 
on  S.  1309  in  a  legislative  "crisis"  atmos- 
phere. 

Despite  the  pressure  of  this  manufactured 
crisis,  the  Policy  Committee  urges  all  Mem- 
bers to  closely  inspect  the  long  term  ramifi- 
cations of  S.  1309  as  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  and  to  support  the  floor  amend- 
ments which  will  help  make  this  bill  true 
food  stamp  reform  legislation.# 


RESOLUTION  ON  THE  CRISIS  IN 
THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  S.  FOLEY 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
include  in  the  Record  the  resolution 
on  the  crisis  in  the  food  stsunp  pro- 
gram approved  by  the  governing  board 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
May  7.  1980; 
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Whereas  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  since 
iu  beginning  in  1964  has  become  a  vital 
weapon  in  the  struggle  against  hunger  and 
poverty  in  America,  so  much  so  that  the 
Field  Foundation,  in  Its  study  of  hunger  In 
America  in  1977.  stated  that  food  stamps 
are  making  a  crucial  difference  in  improving 
the  quality  of  the  lives  of  many  poor  Ameri- 
cans: and 

Whereas  20.8  million  citizens  of  the 
United  States  now  rely  on  food  stamps  as  an 
aid  to  adequate  nutrition,  and 

Whereas  at  least  16  percent  of  the  house- 
holds receiving  food  stamps  are  headed  by 
elderly  people  and  approximately  half  of  all 
recipients  are  children:  and 

Whereas  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  is  the 
primary  income  support  program  providing 
aid  to  the  working  poor  and 

Whereas  the  USDA  daU  Indicates  that  87 
percent  of  food  stamp  benefits  go  to  fami- 
Les  living  below  the  poverty  line,  and  the 
average  l)enefit  is  only  36«  per  person  per 
meal;  and 

Whereas  the  Food  Stamp  Program  was 
funded  for  $6.2  billion  in  fiscal  1980.  an 
amount  that  will  carry  the  program  only  to 
the  end  of  May:  and 

Whereas  additional  funding  of  approxi- 
mately $2.5  billion  is  needed  to  continue  the 
program  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year, 
which  is  September  30.  and 

Whereas  Congress  is  also  threatening  to 
make  major  cuts  in  funding  for  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  in  fiscal  year  1981;  and 

Whereas  the  proposed  cuts  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  are  In  addition  to  numerous 
proposed  reductions  in  health,  housing,  edu- 
cation and  employment  programs  which  will 
significantly  affect  poor  people  and  reduce 
their  ability  to  provide  adequately  for  them- 
selves and  their  families;  and 

Whereas  Secretary  of  Agrimlture,  Robert 
Bergland.  has  sUted  that  he  will  be  forced 
to  stop  Issuing  food  stampis  at  the  end  of 
May  1980  If  Congress  does  not  act  by  May 
15.  1980,  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  National  CoimcU  of  Churches:  (1)  Urge 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  do  everything 
In  their  power  to  Implement  the  necessary 
legislative  ster>s  to  maintain  the  Pood 
Stamp  Program  through  this  fiscal  year 
without  interruption  and  provide  sufficient 
funds  to  continue  the  program  without  cut- 
backs through  fiscal  year  1981;  (2)  call  on 
churches  throughout  the  nation  to  consider 
the  plight  of  people  in  their  communities 
should  the  program  be  Interrupted  during 
the  simuner  or  be  inadequately  funded  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  beginning  In  October,  and 
to  prepare  themselves  to  minister  to  the 
great  numbers  of  our  sisters  and  brothers 
who  will  suffer  from  malnutrition,  taking 
specal  care  to  identify  the  hidden  "  poor, 
including  the  elderly,  who  are  scattered 
throughout  our  low-  and  nuddle-income 
neighborhoods.* 


CONGRESSMAN  BROWN  URGES 
IMMEDIATE  IMPLEMENTATION 
OF  ALCOHOL  WARNING  LABELS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Congress  has  been  delib- 
erating on  the  subject  of  health  warn- 
ing labels  for  alcoholic  l)everages  for 
years  now  with  no  substantive  restUt. 
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In  1977.  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration sought  to  require  health  warn- 
ings on  alcoholic  beverage  labels  by 
administrative     rule.    This     proposed 
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who  watched  this  event  did  not  object.  They 
must  not  have  known  the  lethal  danger. 

It  Is  easy  to  forget  how  many  drinks  are 
taken  during  a  social  event  or  while  drink- 


cent  safe  course   to 
never  to  use  alcohol. 
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avoid   this  danger  is 


DURING  PREGNANCY  MAT  HARM  THE  UNBORN 
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Poor  (EOP),  against  the  PGT  and  In  some 
places  by  death  threats  a«rainst  neighbors. 

In  Santa  Cruz.  Quiche,  the  first  black  lists 
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Not  only  the  guerrillas  and  the  Army  have 
changed  during  this  period  but  the  commu- 
nities have  begun  a  process  of  profound 
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In  1977.  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration sought  to  require  health  warn- 
ings on  alcoholic  beverage  labels  by 
administrative  ruJe.  This  proposed 
rule  was  eventually  withdrawn.  In 
1978.  Congress  held  hearings  on  the 
need  to  require  health  warnings  for 
the  fetal  alcohol  syndrome.  Even 
though  the  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing to  show  the  dangers  of  ethyl  alco- 
hol to  an  unborn  fetus,  no  action  was 
taken  by  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion to  warn  pregnant  women.  Finally, 
in  1979.  Senator  Thurmond  attached 
his  longstanding  bill  requiring  alcohol 
warnings  to  the  NIAAA  authorization 
legislation.  To  nearly  everyone's  sur- 
prise, this  proposal  passed  the  Senate 
with  a  2  to  1  majority.  However,  even 
with  the  support  of  two-thirds  of  the 
Senate,  no  health  warnings  yet  exist 
on  alcoholic  beverage  labeling  or  ad- 
vertising. 

As  a  result  of  Senator  Thurmond's 
bill  and  the  efforts  of  Senator  Riegles 
subcommittee,  the  PDA  and  the  BATP 
were  called  upon  to  study  health 
warnings  for  alcoholic  beverages  and 
to  report  to  Congress  by  June  1,  1980. 
I  anxiously  await  the  findings  of  this 
report  but  feel  confident  that  warning 
labels  will  be  endorsed. 

Once  we  accept  the  concept  of  alco- 
holic beverage  warning  labels,  the 
question  then  arises,  what  will  the 
labels  say?  In  the  past  I  have  endorsed 
a  general  health  warning:  "Caution: 
Consumption  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 
May  Be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health." 
In  following  the  deliberations  of  hear- 
ings and  articles  on  this  subject,  I  now 
believe  a  specific  label  would  be  more 
effective  without  imposing  an  undue 
burden  on  the  industry. 

One  proposal  mauje  by  the  American 
Council  on  Alcohol  Problems  is  a 
short,  concise,  but  effective  labeling 
alternative.  I  support  this  labeling  al- 
ternative and  share  its  contents,  along 
with  accompanying  explauiations,  with 
my  colleagues: 

Warhino 
Using  this  product; 

Too  fast  may  cause  sickness  or  death. 

May  impair  driving  ability. 

May    create    dependence    or    addiction, 
and 

During     pregnancy     may     harm     the 
unborn. 

Legal  Age  Retpiired  for  Puirhaae 

TOO  FAST  MAY  CAUSE  SICKITESS  OR  DEATH 

Alcohol  can  produce  euphoria  but  it  can 
also  lead  to  some  tragic  results  in  a  short 
period  of  time.  Drinking  too  much  too  fast 
can  cause  serious  illness,  even  death.  This 
fact  is  not  generally  known. 

Numerous  examples  of  this  appear  in  the 
press.  It  could  happen  to  anyone  but  occurs 
most  often  with  youth.  In  1978  a  college  stu- 
dent in  Ames.  Iowa  (age  18),  drank  many 
beers  rapidly  in  a  bar.  He  later  drank  a  lot 
of  vodka,  tequila  and  brandy  at  his  fraterni- 
ty house.  He  was  found  dead  In  bed  in  the 
momkig. 

In  1979  a  youth  In  Wisconsin  (age  19). 
tried  to  set  a  drinking  record.  He  drank  48 
shots  of  brandy,  whiskey  and  rum  In  4 
hours,  collapsed,  was  taken  home,  and  was 
found  dead  in  the  morning.  Fifty  people 
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who  watched  this  event  did  not  object.  They 
must  not  have  known  the  lethal  danger. 

It  Is  easy  to  forget  how  many  drinks  are 
talcen  durmg  a  social  event  or  while  drink- 
ing with  friends.  A  person  can  become  ill. 
vomit  to  get  rid  of  the  alcohol,  or  have  to  be 
taken  to  a  hospital  for  help. 

The  amount  of  alcohol  consumed  is  what 
is  important— not  whether  it  is  beer.  wine, 
whiskey,  vodka  or  something  else.  Body 
weight  is  also  a  factor.  A  200-Ib.  man  can 
handle  twice  as  much  alcohol  as  a  100-lb. 
man.  A  woman  who  weighs  half  as  much  as 
a  male  companion  but  drinks  as  much  is  in 
greater  danger.  Consuming  no  more  than 
two  drinks  In  an  evening  is  a  safe  course. 

MAY  IMPAtS  DRIVING  ABILITY 

Most  people  know  the  danger  of  driving 
while  "drunk"  but  do  not  know  that  only 
two  drinks  (2  beers  or  equivalent  alcohol  in 
wine)  will  cause  a  25  percent  impairment  in 
driving  ability  for  a  man  of  average  weight. 
The  t)ody  "bums"  alcohol  slowly  so  the 
level  in  the  body  can  rapidly  increase.  In  a 
special  Swedish  study.  37  expert  drivers 
were  tested  for  speed  and  accuracy -while 
sober.  After  taking  only  2  beers  or  2  mixed 
drinks,  a  second  test  showed  the  25  percent 
impairment. 

Most  states  have  a  legal  blood-alcohol 
level  of  0.10  percent.  This  means  if  a  read- 
ing is  above  that,  one  can  be  charged  with 
driving  while  impaired.  However,  actual  im- 
pairment begins  at  half  that  amo'ont— 0.05 
percent. 

Two  drinks  (1  ok.  of  86  proof  alcohol  or 
approx.  12  oz.  of  beer)  consumed  in  1  hour 
by  a  160-Ib.  man  will  produce  a  blood  alco- 
hol level  of  about  0.05  percent.  Each  addi- 
tional drink  will  add  another  0.02  percent. 
Thus,  over  4  puts  one  above  0.10  percent. 
Most  state  public  safety  departments  will 
provide  an  estimator  wheel  telling  levels  in 
the  case  of  greater  or  lesser  body  weights. 

Alcohol  often  combines  with  other  factors 
such  as  fatigue,  speed,  or  road  and  weather 
conditions  to  cause  accidents— which  but  for 
the  alcohol  would  not  occur.  Alcohol  affects 
some  people  more  than  others.  The  safest 
and  recommended  policy  is  never  to  drive 
after  any  drinking. 

MAY  CREATE  DEPENDENCE  OR  ADDICTION 

Frequent  drinking  can  lead  to  psychologi- 
cal dependence  and/or  physical  addiction. 
Some  think  this  can  happen  only  to  people 
with  severe  mental  problems— that  one  with 
good  character,  health,  education  and  gen- 
eral will  power  can  drink  without  danger. 
Since  addiction  (alcoholism)  occurs  only  in  a 
minority  of  persons  who  drink,  there  is  a 
temptation  to  believe  it  will  not  happen  to 
you. 

Addiction  strikes  people  In  all  walks  of 
life.  Even  normal"  people  often  wind  up 
"hooked"  on  alcohol,  much  as  most  of  those 
who  use  heroin  and  other  drugs. 

There  are  many  theories  on  why  some 
have  trouble  and  others  do  not.  Among 
claimed  causes  is  a  sensitivity  of  the  hypo- 
thalamus—the  section  of  the  brain  that  con- 
trols all  non-conscious  body  functions.  One 
theory  is  that  hypoglycemics— those  whose 
bodies  produce  an  excess  of  insulin— are  es- 
pecially addlctable.  There  is  some  evidence 
of  metabolic  differences  between  alcoholics 
and  non-alcoholics.  Some  ethnic  groups 
seem  especially  vulnerable.  If  there  is  a 
family  history  of  alcoholism,  danger  to 
offspring  appears  to  be  4  times  greater. 

A  craving  for  alcohol  is  a  flag  that  addic- 
tion may  be  developing.  The  only  100  per- 
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cent  safe  course   to  avoid   this  danger  is 
never  to  use  alcohol. 

DURING  PREGNANCY  MAY  HARM  THE  UNBORN 

Medical  authorities  have  long  admitted 
that  smoking  cigarets  by  an  expectant 
mother  will  affect  and  even  damage  the 
fetus  (the  unborn  child  in  the  womb).  Until 
recently  the  damaging  effect  of  alcohol  has 
not  been  as  widely  admitted.  Now  research- 
ers state  positively  that  use  of  alcohol  in 
beverages  is  damaging  to  the  fetus. 

At  first  it  was  said  only  alcoholics  (women 
who  had  been  drinking  over  a  period  of 
time)  were  likely  to  bear  babies  with  birth 
defects.  Recent  research  ha.s  shown  that 
even  moderate  drinking  by  an  expectant 
mother  may  be  paid  for  by  the  Infant  In  the 
form  of  growth  deficiency,  small  brain, 
facial  distortion,  mental  retardation,  poor 
coordination,  and  skeletal  and  heart  defects. 
Doctors  who  have  conducted  this  research 
advise  total  abstinence  by  a  pregnant 
woman  or  one  considering  pregnancy. 

Dr.  David  Smith.  Prof,  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
tJniversity  of  Washington  (Seattle),  one  of 
the  first  to  identify  this  "fetal  alcohol  syn- 
drome", says  one  In  every  350  to  500  Infants 
is  bom  with  some  type  of  mental  or  physical 
defect  caused  by  the  mother  drinking 
during  pregnancy.  Both  alcohol  and  cigarets 
are  said  to  hit  the  fetus  like  a  "chemical 
sledgehammer."  This  danger  has  been  rec- 
ognized and  reported  upon  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment through  the  National  Inst,  on  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  (NIAAA). 

More  recently  It  has  been  claimed  that  al- 
cohol can  harm  male  sperm,  so  men  expect- 
ing to  father  a  child  should  consider  this 
danger,  too. 

LEGAL  XGE  REQUIRED  FOR  PURCHASE 

Until  early  1970  the  almost  uniform  legal 
age  for  buying  alcoholic  beverages  over  the 
country  was  21.  Then  some  states  lowered 
the  age  to  18  or  19.  In  these  states  alcohol- 
related  accidents  Involving  drivers  under  21 
increased.  Now  the  trend  is  to  raise  legal 
drinking  ages.  Maine.  Massachusetts  and 
New  Hampshire  have  raised  back  to  20. 
Michigan,  by  a  vote  of  the  people  in  1978 
(57  percent  In  favor)  raised  back  to  21.  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  New  Jersey  and  Geor- 
gia raised  from  18  to  19.  Other  states  are 
proposing  similar  action. 

Many  wonder  why  those  under  21  should 
be  prohibited  from  buying  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. Over  the  years,  society  has  intuitively 
recognized  that  as  the  proper  age  without 
knowing  the  scientific  reason  for  it. 

Dr.  Jorge  Valles,  M.D.,  for  many  years  di- 
rector of  alcoholism  therapy  at  the  U.S. 
Veterans  Hospital  In  Houston,  states  such  a 
reason.  He  claims  addiction  results  from 
sensitivity  of  the  hypothalamus  section  of 
the  brain.  Immature  youth  art  especially 
sensitive.  He  says:  ".  .  .  the  younger  the  age 
at  which  an  individual  starts  to  Ingest  alco- 
hol, the  greater  the  chances  that  he  will  de- 
velop Into  a  chronic  alcoholic.  For  the 
action  of  the  alcohol  Is  channeled  directly 
toward  the  adolescent's  imbalanced  hypo- 
thalamus and  autonomic  nervous  system, 
thereby  obstructing  his  emotional  matura- 
tion on  both  psychological  and  physiological 
levels." 

There  are  many  reasons  why  youth 
should  not  drink.  Alcohol  reduces  control 
over  behavior  In  social  relationships  and 
leads  to  a  variety  of  dangerous  situations. 
There  is  good  reason  why  society  wants  a 
higher  legal  drinking  age.« 
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HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  7,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  fol- 
lows is  the  first  installment  of  a  two- 
part  report  on  living  conditions  and 
human  rights  abuses  in  northern  Gua- 
temala. It  was  provided  to  me  by  a 
parish  priest  who  has  spent  many 
years  living  and  working  with  the 
people  of  this  region.  The  priest's 
identity  can  be  established  but  he  has 
requested  anonymity  out  of  fear  for 
his  life. 

This  report  bears  out  the  rapid  po- 
larization that  is  occurring  among  the 
Guatemalans,  many  of  whom  are  Indi- 
ans, who  live  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country.  This  trend  Is  very  omi- 
nous. It  underscores  the  urgency  of 
our  gaining  an  understanding  of  the 
complex  forces  at  work  within  Guate- 
malan s(x;iety.  Unless  we  recognize  the 
countervailing  pressures  at  work,  our 
country  will  have  little  hope  of  identi- 
fying what  role  we  might  be  able  to 
play  in  helping  promote  peaceful, 
democratic- change  within  Guatemala. 

The  report  follows: 

Report  on  Violehcz  in  Northern  Quiche. 

Guatemala 

(By  a  parish  priest) 

INSURGENCY -COUNTERINSURGENCY,  AOGUST 
1979  TO  JANUARY  1980 

Within  the  situation  of  violence  In  which 
during  the  past  three  years  each  person  of 
the  Indian  communitiet  of  the  IxU  zone  of 
Quiche  has  suffered,  the  period  lietween 
August  1979  to  January  1980  is  the  worst. 
This  time  period  focuses  In  on  the  Ixil  area 
as  the  nerve  center,  the  "hot"  area  of  the 
repressive  state.  The  focus  of  human  rights 
violations,  militarism  and  violence  which  all 
Guatemalan  people  suffer  is  here. 

The  most  notable  characteristic  of  the 
area  is  change.  Change  in  quality  and  exten- 
sion of  the  level  of  insurgency  and  counter- 
insurgency.  Change  In  the  protagonists  of 
the  events:  the  Ixil  people,  the  Army  of  the 
Poor  (EGP),  the  Guatemalan  Army  and  the 
para-mllitary  groups.  Change  in  space  and 
change  in  time.  The  conflicting  events  occur 
so  rapidly  and  with  such  force  that  in  an  at- 
tempt to  follow  them  one  runs  the  risk  of 
losing  the  total  perspective  and  the  roots 
and  origin  of  the  conflict. 

Within  the  Ixil  zone,  the  communities  of 
Cotzal  and  Nebaj  continue  to  be  areas  of 
continual  violence  while  the  community  of 
Chajul,  which  until  now  had  been  In  a  more 
or  less  lethargic  state  becomes  the  center  of 
major  conflict  within  the  area. 

Armed  violence  within  Quiche  spreads 
from  the  Ixil  area  north  to  Uspantan  and 
Chicaman.  At  the  same  time  a  similar  situa- 
tion extends  to  the  Department  of  Huehe- 
tenango  which  borders  on  Quiche. 

The  central  and  southern  part  of  Quiche 
which  until  now  have  not  suffered  the  prob- 
lems of  the  north  are  awakened  to  new  po- 
litical problems  caused  by  wall  paintings, 
threats,  flyers,  black  lists  etc.  Towns  such  as 
Sacapulas,  San  Pedro  Jocopilas,  Santa  Cruz 
of  Quiche,  Zacualpa,  JoyabaJ  which  had 
been  without  violence  find  themselves  sur- 
rounded In  their  streets  and  walls  by  antl- 
communlst  signs  against  the  Army  of  the 
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Poor  (EGP),  against  the  PGT  and  in  some 
places  by  death  threats  against  neighbors. 
In  Santa  Cruz.  Quiche,  the  first  black  lists 
from  para-mllltary  groups  appear.  In  one  of 
these  the  names  of  the  priests  Luis  Gulr- 
riaran,  former  pastor  of  Chichlcastenango, 
Bartolome  Sanchiz,  ex-pastor  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, Andres  Ignacio  L&nz,  director  of  the 
Diocesan  Radio  Station.  "Quiche  Radio "; 
community  leaders  such  as  Mr.  Rogelio 
Azurdia  director  of  the  radio  newspaper 
"The  Voice  of  the  People"  of  "Quiche 
Radio";  Mr.  Emeterio  ToJ  Medrano.  expresi- 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Action  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Santa  Cruz  parish,  political  leaders 
such  as  Mr.  Jorge  Baca  etc. 

If  we  could  place  a  map  of  Quiche  in  front 
of  us  and  f^lor  the  Ixil  area  red  and  then 
shade  in  all  the  areas  affected  by  violence 
we  would  find  that  between  August  1979 
and  January  1980  gradually  all  of  Quiche 
would  be  shaded  red. 

The  Guerrilla  Army  of  the  Poor  during 
this  period  stops  being  a  group  of  outsiders 
to  area  farmers.  It  Is  no  longer  small  or 
large.  It  t>ecome8  a  popular  force  and  a  nu- 
cleus of  peasant  organization  because  of  the 
massacre  and  the  military  occupation  en- 
dured by  the  people  during  the  past  three 
years.  During  this  period  the  E.GJ».  has 
taken  its  first  steps  from  political  action  to 
military  action.  The  armed  confrontations 
against  the  Army  in  the  communities  of 
Chajul,  Cotzal.  Chicaman,  Uspantan  demon- 
strates this. 

The  beginning  of  this  year  shows  us  a 
militarized  Quiche.  The  southern  part  has 
small  groups  of  Mobile  Military  Police 
(PMA),  the  north  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  National  Army. 

Uspantan.  Nebaj,  Corzal,  Chajul  and  sec- 
tions of  Ixcan  contain  permanent  military 
encampments  more  or  less  large  which 
remind  all  of  the  residents  that  they  live  in 
a  state  of  war  not  peace.  No  matter  how 
hard  government  sources  try  to  deny  It  and 
the  communications  media  of  the  country 
pretend  they  are  not  aware  of  this  fact. 

Every  violent  act  which  has  taken  place  In 
the  area  which  funnels  through  information 
channels  and  through  them  to  public  opin- 
ion Is  immediately  denied  by  the  govern- 
ment's official  sources.  Defense  Ministry's 
declarations  of  early  January  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample where  they  Justify  the  Army's  pres- 
ence in  Quiche  because  "northern  Quiche  is 
full  of  Cubans."  During  this  report  more  ex- 
amples will  be  given. 

The  recent  Nlcaraguan  war  has  great  re- 
percussions in  the  Army  policy  towards  the 
occupied  communities  of  northern  Quiche. 
Since  August,  the  people  felt  a  change  in 
their  relationship  with  the  Army.  The  Army 
makes  a  great  effort  not  to  appear  as  an  oc- 
cupation force  apart  from  the  people  but  at 
the  same  time  its  methods  of  control  are 
sharpened,  of  inf  Utration,  of  spying  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people.  As  they  begin  to 
remake  their  public  Image  as  the  people's 
defenders  and  development  promoters  by 
means  of  Civic  Action,  terrible  repression 
against  entire  communities  takes  place  vio- 
lating all  their  human  rights  as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  town  of  Chajul.  All  of  the 
farmers  constitutional  guarantees  are  vio- 
lated. 

Because  of  the  supposed  counter  insurgen- 
cy war  all  personal  and  communal  security 
has  been  banished  as  well  as  citizens  rights 
to  moral  and  physical  Integrity,  all  farmer's 
organizations  are  being  destroyed.  These  or- 
ganizations are  potential  motors  of  econom- 
ic development.  The  so  called  war  has 
caused  many  families  to  flee  because  of  the 
terror  in  which  they  live.  They  seek  refuge 
in  work  on  the  coastal  farms.  In  Guatemala 
City  or  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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Not  only  the  guerrillas  and  the  Army  have 
changed  during  this  period  but  the  commu- 
nities have  begim  a  process  of  profound 
transformation.  Small  groups,  but  each  day 
growing  larger,  unable  to  endure  the  pover- 
ty and  military  repression,  have  begun  sur- 
facing In  each  village.  Out  of  these  groups 
have  t>een  bom  the  first  manifestations  of 
campesino  resistance  to  the  Army.  The  pro- 
testa  of  the  Uspantan  campesinoe  before  the 
Guatemalan  Congress,  the  manifestations 
in  Chajul  and  Cotzal  give  proof  of  this.  The 
villages  in  the  area  begin  their  own  protests 
giving  the  conflictive  situation  the  fir«.  indi- 
cations of  a  revolutionary  process. 

Augutt  197$ 

Rumors  circulate  that  the  guerrilla  has 
begun  to  take  root  in  the  northern  section 
of  the  municipalities  of  Uspantan  and  Chi- 
caman. In  the  municipality  of  Chajul.  the 
people  tired  of  the  Army's  abuses  are  begin- 
ning to  Join  the  guerrilla.  On  August  17.  at 
9:00  in  the  evening,  the  Army  kidnap*  the 
catachist  Capullna,  son  of  Mr.  Antonio  Cruz 
of  Santa  Adelina,  Cotzal  hacienda.  His  tor- 
tured cadaver  appears  the  next  day  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hacienda  Brol.  CotzaL  With 
a  message  of  RGJ*.  written  on  a  bracelet 
two  cadavers  brutally  tortured  are  thrown 
beside  the  highway  in  Pulay.  Net>aJ.  It  is  ru- 
mored that  the  Army  kidnapped  them  in 
the  Ixcan  area. 

The  guerrilla  begins  vigorous  political  ac- 
tivity. They  occupy  the  villages  of  Chixix, 
Caxljay,  SanU  Abelina.  Aslch.  Cblpal  all  in 
the  municipality  of  Cotzal:  the  towns  of 
XIX  Xolcuay,  Chemal.  Dom  of  Chajul:  also 
SanU  Marta,  Tzumal  Grande,  Bicots.  Bica- 
lama,  Pulay.  Acul.  Tzalbal  of  Nebaj.  In  all 
these  villages  the  guerillas  are  Indian  farm- 
ers from  the  area  'who  a  few  years  previous- 
ly had  fled  from  the  Army's  repression. 
After  meetings  with  the  communities  the 
Jails  were  burned. 

On  August  18.  the  E.G.P.  executes  two 
youths  from  Tzalbal.  Nebaj.  Juan  and  Pedro 
Terraza  who  were  known  publically  as  Army 
spies  and  informers. 

September  1979 

The  E.O  J».  occupy  some  villages  in  north- 
em  Uspantan.  During  the  night,  the  Army 
kidnaps  two  farmers,  leaders  in  the  agricul- 
tural cooperative  from  the  farm  El  Soch. 
Nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since.  At 
El  Soch,  the  E.OJ».  executed  Honario 
Garcia,  owner  of  the  farm  El  Roaario  and 
Eliu  Martlnes  owner  of  the  farm  la  Soledad 
for  inhuman  treatment  of  the  farm  workers 
and  t>ecause  along  with  the  Army  they  cap- 
tured two  campeslnos  from  the  farm  El 
Soch. 

The  E.O.P.  occupied  the  house  of  the 
North  American  pastor  In  Las  Pacayas, 
searched  for  documents  and  information  he 
was  giving  the  U.S.  government  and  then 
burned  the  building.  The  next  day,  the 
North  American  Protestant  ministers.  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  and  AID  personnel  left  the 
Uspantan  area  permanently. 

The  Army  along  with  large  landowners  In 
the  area  of  Soch  occupied  the  village  of  San 
Pablo  el  Baldio  (which  borders  on  the  farm 
El  Soch.  Uspantan).  and  kidnapped  eight 
campeslnos.  They  were  taken  to  the  mili- 
tary encampment  Xejul  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  Uspantan.  Of  these  eight  people 
only  one  has  reappeared  The  others  are 
presumed  assassinated.  A  group  of  campe- 
slnos from  Uspantan  Interrupted  the  Na- 
tional Congress  asking  that  their  kidnapped 
relatives  be  returned  and  denounced  the 
abuses,  robberies,  rapes  and  tortures  by  the 
National  Army.  The  government  and  the 
Army  Immediately  denied  these  things  had 
(Kcurred  and  accused  the  Indians  as  being 
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communists  and  that  Cubans  were  making 
the  campeslnos  take  political  acts. 
The  town  of  Cotzal  for  the  first  time  In  its 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  people  again  demanded  that  the 
Army  leave  and  began  to  push  the  soldiers 
until  they  left  the  town.  Indignant  over  the 
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On  November  16,  1979,  the  National  Army 
carried  out  a  civic  action  campaign  for  three 
days  in  Cotzal.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
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Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
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communists  and  that  Cubans  were  making 
the  campesinoe  take  political  acts. 

The  town  of  Cotz&l  for  the  fint  time  in  its 
history  began  a  political  demonstration 
against  the  munidiMil  council.  More  than  a 
thousand  campesinos  gathered  in  the  town 
plaza  with  loudspeakers,  demanded  and  ob- 
tained from  the  mayor,  their  civic  rights 
which  had  been  denied  by  the  former 
mayor,  Mr.  Caspar  Perez,  "exterminator"  of 
Cotzal  along  with  the  Army  and  who  had 
been  executed  by  the  Guerrillas.  After  two 
hours  of  demonstrating,  the  people  were 
able  to  have  the  new  municipal  market 
closed  (a  special  project  of  the  former 
mayor)  and  have  the  market  relocated  on 
the  plaza  in  front  of  the  parish  church  in 
the  center  of  town. 

October  1979 

More  than  2,000  campesinos,  including 
men,  women  and  children  demonstrated 
against  the  Army  which  for  three  years  had 
occupied  Cotzal.  The  people  marched  from 
the  plaza  to  the  military  garrison  and  were 
received  there  by  a  lieutenant  and  troops 
armed  with  machine  guns  and  bombs. 
Women  and  children  begged  the  soldiers  to 
return  their  kidnapped  relatives  or  at  least 
their  remains.  The  lieutenant  answered  that 
he  was  not  a  killer  of  the  people  and  the 
communists  had  instigated  the  demonstra- 
tion. The  people  answered,  "We  don't  know 
what  a  communist  Is  but  we  do  know  the 
damage  the  Army  has  caused  our  communi- 
ty since  it  has  occupied  it.  One  of  the  signs 
they  carried  said,  "Army  assassinator  of 
Colom  Argueta  and  the  campesinos  of 
Uspantan."  The  lieutenant  said,  "the  com- 
munists made  that  sign  and  the  students 
told  you  who  Colom  Argueta  is."  The  people 
answered.  "Colom  Argueta  is  the  people." 
The  demonstrators  asked  the  Army  to  leave 
the  town,  because  they  could  no  longer 
endure  their  abuses.  (10/6/79) 

On  October  26,  1979,  at  3:00  p.m.  a  truck 
carrying  men  back  from  the  coast  was 
stopped  at  the  entrance  of  Cotzal,  the  Army 
had  black  lists  of  community  residents.  Mr. 
Juan  Sajlc  was  kidnapped.  When  the  people 
of  the  village  heard  about  the  kidnapping  a 
large  group  went  to  the  military  garrison  to 
demonstrate.  They  asked  for  Mr.  Juan 
Sajlc.  The  Army  denied  that  they  had  him. 
Juan  Sajlc  was  taken  by  helicopter  from  the 
rear  of  the  garrison. 

On  October  18,  1979,  the  E.G.P.  occupied 
Chajul  for  a  few  hours.  The  following  day  a 
group  of  the  E.O.P.  attacked  a  group  of  sol- 
diers on  the  road  between  Chajul  and  Jull. 
They  killed  three  soldiers  and  left  one 
wounded,  taking  all  the  weapons.  The 
E-GJ*.  leader  returned  to  Chajul,  gathered 
the  people  and  demonstrated  the  captured 
guns.  He  advised  the  people  to  organize  be- 
cause the  Army  was  sure  to  enter  Chajul 
and  take  reprisals  against  them. 

On  October  20,  an  Army  patrol  occupied 
Chajul  and  began  a  systematic  search,  beat- 
ing and  abusing  the  people.  When  the  tradi- 
tional shout  of  the  Chajules  began,  men. 
women,  youths,  children  and  old  people 
came  out  of  their  homes  armed  with  stones, 
sticks  and  machetes  and  the  whole  town 
confronted  the  Army  in  the  central  plaza. 
Between  the  two  groups  were  the  bodies  of 
the  three  soldiers  killed  by  the  Guerrillas. 
An  Army  helicopter  began  to  fly  over  the 
group  as  they  talked.  The  people  demanded 
that  the  Army  leave  and  if  they  didn't  do 
so,  they  were  prepared  to  attack  them.  They 
said  that  they  would  kill  more  than  the 
Army  could.  One  citizen  demonstrated  he 
had  been  beaten  by  the  soldiers.  The  lieu- 
tenant in  command  asked  for  a  stick  and 
began  to  beat  the  responsible  soldier  leaving 
bim  almost  dead. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  people  again  demanded  that  the 
Army  leave  and  began  to  push  the  soldiers 
until  they  left  the  town.  Indignant  over  the 
situation  they  had  endured  in  Chajul.  they 
decided  to  lynch  Pedro  Pacheco  and  Mel- 
chor  Xlnlc  Army  colaborators  and  inform- 
ers. They  killed  them  with  sticks  and  buried 
them  on  the  town's  edge.  The  Army  moved 
its  encampment  from  Jull  to  Jaboncillo  a  ki- 
lometer from  the  town. 

On  October  3,  1979,  five  hundred  people 
demonstrated  in  Chajul  for  three  hours 
asking  the  municipal  authorities  to  remove 
the  Army  from  Chajul.  In  retaliation  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  the  Army  captured  a  youth  in 
Pulay  (Nebaj)  as  he  left  worship  services  in 
the  chapel  and  transporting  him  In  a  Jeep  to 
Xolcuay.  (Chajul).  They  took  the  people 
out  of  the  chapel,  put  the  men  against  the 
wall  and  with  threats  of  shooting  them  they 
demanded  to  know  who  the  guerrillas  were. 
The  Jeep  returned  to  the  Army  detachment 
of  Jull  that  night  stopping  at  several  small 
stores  on  the  road,  robbing  money  and  cases 
of  soft  drinlts  and  beer.  The  next  day,  more 
than  100  campesinos  came  armed  with 
stones,  sticks  and  machetes  towards  the 
military  garrison  In  Jull  to  rescue  the  cap- 
tured youth.  The  demonstration  stopped  en 
route  when  he  came  walking  along  the  path. 

On  October  27,  three  presumed  tourists 
were  attacked  on  the  highway  near  Pulay 
(Nebaj).  Alain  Phietumuler,  a  Frenchman, 
was  killed.  A  Japanese,  Mastoshi  kujashiy 
and  a  Canadian  Lome  Thomas  Quick  were 
wounded.  The  event  is  cloudy  because  there 
are  clear  Indications  that  they  weren't 
simple  tourists  and  it  isn't  known  if  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Army  or  the  guerrillas. 

Two  days  later,  October  29,  1979,  the 
Army  completely  occupied  Pulay  (Nebaj) 
brutally  searching  house  to  house,  robbing 
and  beating  many  residents.  In  Mr.  Antonio 
Chavez  home  a  soldier  robbed  Q208  which 
he  had  borrowed  to  repair  his  foof.  Mr. 
Lucas  Ajanel  lost  Q55.  Mr  Jacinto  Brito  Q3, 
etc.  etc. 

On  Wednesday  October  7,  1979,  in  Cunen, 
Mr.  Slnverio  Castaneda,  mobile  military 
police  (PMA)  stationed  in  Cunen  killed  two 
policemen  and  seriously  wounded  three 
while  they  slept.  The  national  police  who 
slept  in  the  next  room,  said  that  he  identi- 
fied himself  as  a  guerrUla  and  after  taking 
all  the  arms  fled  out  the  door  where  some 
companions  were  awaiting  him.  The  bar- 
racks of  the  PMA  in  Cunen  is  known  for  its 
abuses  against  the  people.  The  Army  report- 
ed through  its  information  chaimels  that  a 
drunk  soldier  had  killed  some  of  his  com- 
panions. 

November  1979 

In  the  first  days  of  May,  the  center  of 
conflict  moved  north  to  Huehuetenango.  On 
Sunday,  November  4,  the  E.G.P.  occupied 
the  village  of  San  Juan  Ixcoy  for  a  morning. 
The  same  day,  the  village  of  Barillas  demon- 
strated against  the  National  Army  asking 
them  to  leave  the  municipality.  On  the  6,  7, 
8  and  9  of  Novemt>er  the  E.G.P.  occupied 
the  communities  San  Francisco  Mixlaj,  San 
Jose  las  Flores,  el  Llano  and  el  Campamento 
all  in  the  municipality  of  Chiantla.  Also  In 
November  the  military  Zone  of  Santa  Cruz 
of  Quiche,  General  Gregorio  Solares  is 
transferred  to  Huehuetenango  where  a 
modem  military  barracks  has  been  built. 

On  November  16,  1979,  the  E.G.P.  occu- 
pied for  the  second  time  Salquil  Grande. 
Nebaj.  The  occupation  took  place  all  morn- 
ing of  market  day.  On  November  14,  hell- 
copters  buzz  the  Salquil  Grande  area  emd 
bomb  the  mountainous  terrain  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Vicalama,  Nebaj.  The  results  are  un- 
known. 
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On  November  16,  1979,  the  National  Army 
carried  out  a  civic  action  campaign  for  three 
days  in  Cotzal.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Army  advertised  through  the  press  to  10,000 
campesinos  that  they  had  benefited  from 
this  campaign  receiving  medicines  and  food, 
the  campaign  was  a  failure.  On  the  first 
day,  the  whole  town  demonstrated  while 
the  Army  explained  using  loudspeakers,  the 
benefits  and  contributions  they  had 
brought  to  the  communities.  In  the  plaza, 
the  people  with  their  loudspeakers  de- 
nounced the  abuses  and  the  repression  by 
the  Army.  They  asked  the  Army  to  leave 
the  municipality.  Part  of  the  Civic  Action 
team  returned  to  Nebaj  the  first  day  of  the 
campaign  in  Cotzal. 

During  November  the  guerrillas  carried 
out  a  surprise  attack  on  a  platoon  of  sol- 
diers which  had  occupied  the  plaza  in 
Cotzal.  A  group  of  eight  gueriUlas  attacked 
from  the  four  plaza  entrances.  The  shooting 
was  mainly  directed  at  the  Army  officers.  A 
lieutenant  was  killed  and  soldiers  were 
wounded.  A  guerrilla  was  blown  up  by  a 
hand  grenade.  When  the  guerrillas  left,  the 
soldiers  excited  by  the  action  shouted,  "The 
catechist  has  fallen.  The  guerrilla  has 
fallen,"  and  began  to  beat  the  remains  of 
the  cadaver,  trying  to  force  the  people  to  do 
the  same.  Because  the  people  wouldn't  co- 
operate in  this  effort,  they  dragged  the  ca- 
daver, kicking  it  and  shouting,  "Cotzalenos, 
guerrilleros,  catechlsts  guerrillas,  we  will  go 
to  the  mountains,  we  wlU  eat  guerrilla." 
That  night  the  Army  surrounded  the  village 
and  started  a  house  to  house  search  abusing 
the  people,  threatening  and  beating  them, 
finishing  their  search  the  middle  of  the 
next  day.  Many  people  were  dragged  to  the 
military  camp  where  they  were  interrogat- 
ed, beaten  and  struck  with  sticks.  They  were 
gradually  freed. 

Approximately  1,000  Kaibile  soldiers  ar- 
rived at  the  Jaboncillo  (Chajul)  military  de- 
tachment on  November  2,  1979.  According 
to  nmior  circulating  in  the  capital,  this 
column  was  equipped  with  bazookas,  anti- 
aircraft machine  guns,  and  every  soldier  was 
armed  with  modem  Israeli  armaments. 
These  were  the  soldiers  who  were  charged 
with  clearing  out  the  Ixll  zone,  so  that  no 
guerrilla  would  be  left  alive,  and  for  whom 
no  cost  was  spared.  The  radio  and  newspa- 
pers reported  that  the  guerrillas  shot  down 
one  Army  helicopter  and  that  they  de- 
stroyed a  Kaibele  patrol  in  the  Jull  (Chajul) 
mountains.  The  Army  officially  denied  this 
report. 

Near  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Army 
began  a  campaign  of  "civic  action."  The 
people,  fearful  before  the  prospect  of  repri- 
sals and  because  of  rumors  spread  by  the 
same  Army  to  the  effect  that  they  must 
either  participate  in  the  campaign  or  suffer 
the  consequences,  regularly  participated  in 
the  campaign. 

On  November  5f3,  the  guerrillas  attacked 
the  entrance  to  the  town  of  Chicaman  in  an 
Army  truck  that  is  used  to  carry  asphalt  to 
repair  potholes  in  city  streets.  They  left 
three  soldiers  dead.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, an(i  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
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Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  8,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  9 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hear  and  consider  the  nominations  of 
Robert  V.  Keeley,  of  Florida,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Zimbabwe:  Gordon  R. 
Beyer,  of  Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  to 
Uganda;    Charles    E.    Marthinsen,    of 
•Virginia,    to    be    Ambassador    to   the 
State  of  Qatar:  and  Dean  R.  Axtell,  of 
Illinois,  to  be  Executive  Vice  President 
of   the   Overseas   Private   Investment 
Corporation. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Clyde  O.  Martz,  of  Colorado,  to  be  So- 
licitor of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  surrounding  an 
Export-Import  Bank's  (Eximbank)  de- 
cision to  grant  a  low-interest  loan  to 
Ansett  Airlines  in  Australia,  and  to 
review  Eximbank's  overall  policy  on 
aircraft  financing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  H.J.  Res.  521.  appropriating  ad- 
ditional funds  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980,  for  the  Selccli\e 
Service  System. 

S-128.  Capitol 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  864  and 
2379,  bills  to  facilitate  the  formation 
of  U.S.  export  trading  companies  to 
expand  export  participation  by  small- 
er U.S.  companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  13 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
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Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommii 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  inves- 
tigate the  circumstances  surrounding 
an  Export-Import  Banks  (Eximbank) 
decision  to  grant  a  low-interest  loan  to 
Ansett  Airlines  in  Australia,  and  to 
review  Eximbanks  overall  policy  on 
aircraft  financing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building- 
Select  on  Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  S.   1860. 
'proposed    Small    Business    Innovation 
Act,  and  other  pending  legislation. 

424  Russell  Building 
Special  on  Aging 
To  resume   hearings  to  explore  initia- 
tives   to   stimulate    opportunities   for 
continued  work  for  older  persons. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  to  inves- 
tigate the  circumstances  surrounding 
an  Export-Import  Bank's  (Eximbank) 
decision  to  grant  a  low-interest  loan  to 
Ansett    Airlines    in    Australia    and    to 
review   Eximbanks  overall   policy  on 
aircraft  financing. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 
9:15  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  SuDcommitlce 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    1928,    to 
strengthen  fair  credit  reporting,  and 
provide  safeguards  for  citizens  in  the 
areas  of  credit,  banking,  and  insurance 
records. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 

Appropriations 

HUD-Independent    Agencies    Subcommit- 
tee 

To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
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Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
1:00  p.m. 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  receive  a  briefing  on  the  final  report 
of   the   White   House   Conference    on 
Small  Business. 

424  Russell  Building 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD  Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirk.sen  Building 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1533  and  1940, 
bills  to  provide  an  exemption  for  quali- 
fied   small    business    venture    capital 
companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Cot^merce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Industrial  applica- 
tions of  recombinant  DNA  techniques. 
235  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  meeting  on  pending 
business  items. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

MAY  21 
900  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  expected  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pendmg 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  Infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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May  7,  1980 


10:00  a.m. 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2513,  to  promote 


10:00  a.m. 
Banking, 


MAY  30 


Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 


To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act. 
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10:00  a.m. 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2513.  to  promote 
economic  self-sufficiency  among 
Indian  tribes  by  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  industries  vkho  hire  Indians 
and  locate  on  or  near  their  reserva- 
tions. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  28 
10:00  am. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  acid 
rain  in  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
an  increased  use  of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs  ! 

To  hold  hearings  on  propo.sed  legislation 
to  establish  a  cost-of  living  increase 
for  service-connected  disability  com- 
pensation. 

412  Ru.ssell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  possible  effects  of  excessive 
commodities   speculation    on   the   Na- 
tions banking  system  and  credit  mar- 
kets, focusing  on  futures  trading  in  fi- 
nancial   instruments    or    their    equiv- 
alents. 

5302  Dirk.sen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

MAY  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  pos-sible  effects  of 
excessive  commodities  speculation  on 
the     Nations     banking    system     and 
credit    markets,    focusing    on    futures 
trading    in    financial    instruments    or 
their  equivalents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of   Federal    recognition 
procedures,  relating  to  the  acknowl- 
edgement   of    nonrecognized     Indian 
tribes. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  4 
10:00  am. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Judgment  Fund 
Distribution  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
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To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act. 

5110  Dirk.sen  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 


JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2020  and  2596, 
bills  to  provide  educational  assistance 
programs  for  those  individuals  who 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  current  educational  in- 
centive programs  to  promote  an  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

412  Russell  Building 


JULY  1 
10:00  a.m. 

Veteran.s'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  small  business  loan 
programs  for  veterans  recommended 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

412  Russell  Building 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Spyridon  C.  Papade- 
metriou,  Protopresbyter,  St.  Matthew's 
Greek  Orthodox  Church,  Reading,  Pa., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son.  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  Almighty 
God,  Father  of  all  people,  we  bow  in 
humble  gratitude  for  the  multitude  of 
Thy  mercies  showered  upon  us. 

We  are  grateful  for  this  great  Nation 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
equality.  Our  fathers  trusted  in  Thee; 
in  these  desperate  and  dangerous  times, 
strengthen  our  faith,  too.  Give  our  lead- 
ers clear  vision  to  see  Thy  will  as  their 
duty  and  inspire  them  with  the  might  of 
Thy  wisdom  to  do  it. 

Teach  us  that  "righteousness  exalts  a 
nation  '  Let  us  see  clearly  and  follow 
faithfully  the  ideals  that  belong  to  our 
peace  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  For 
the  sake  of  Thy  kingdom  on  Earth.  Amen. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAiCER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  370,  nays  14, 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as 
follows : 

(Roll  No.  2211 

YEAS — 370 

Abdnor 

Addabbo 

.Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
•Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
•Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 


Ashley 

Benjamin 

Atkinson 

Bennett 

AuColn 

Be  renter 

Badham 

Bethune 

Bafalls 

BevlU 

Bailey 

Blaggl 

Baldus 

Bingham 

Barnard 

Blanchard 

Barnes 

Boggs 

Bauman 

Bel  and 

Beard,  R.I. 

Boiling 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Boner 

Bedell 

Bonker 

Bellenson 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Rreaux 
Bnnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burlison 
Burton.  Phlli; 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Cleveland 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
DAjnours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis,  Mich, 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 
Duncan. 
Early 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwlck 
Perraro 
Findley 
Pish 
Fisher 
Fithlan 
FIlppo 
Foley 

Ford.  Tenn. 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Olaimo 
Gibbons 
Oilman 


Oreg. 


Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
)  Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heftel 
Hillis 
Hinson 
Hollent>cck 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones,  Okla, 
Jones,  Tenn 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach,  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
LoefHer 
Long.  La- 
Long,  Md. 
Lott 
Lovfry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundlne 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCormack 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McHugh 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Maguire 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Matsul 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 


Mica 

Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moffett 

Moll  aha  n 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 
Calif, 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Moltl 

Murphv,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers.  Ind 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetla 

Pashavan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Povser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Ransel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santtnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sciberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 


Spellman 

Taylor 

Whitley 

Spence 

Thomas 

W^ittaker 

St  Germain 

Thompson 

WTiitleu 

Stack 

Traxler 

WiUiams,  Mont 

Staggers 

Tnble 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Stangeland 

Udall 

Winn 

Stanton 

tniman 

Wirth 

Stark 

Van  Deerlin 

Wolff 

Steed 

Vanik 

Wolpe 

Stenholm 

Vento 

Wright 

Stewart 

Volkmer 

Wvatt 

Stockman 

Walgren 

Wylie 

Stokes 

Wampler 

Yates 

Stratton 

Watklns 

Yatron 

Studds 

Watman 

Young,  Fla 

Stump 

Weaver 

Young,  Mo 

Symms 

Weiss 

Zablockl 

Synar 

White 

ZeferetU 

Tauke 

Whltehurst 
NATS— 14 

Burton.  John 

Harkin 

Schroeder 

Coughlin 

Heckler 

Swift 

Derwinski 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Forsythe 

Lloyd 

Young,  Alaska 

Goodling 

Mathis 

ANSWERED    •PRESENT"—! 

Neal 

NOT  VOTINO— 47 

Anderson.  Ill 

Florio 

McKlnney 

Andrews,  N,C. 

Ford.  Mich 

Marriott 

Applegate 

Gaydos 

Mitchell.  Md, 

Aspin 

Gingrich 

Moakley 

Bonior 

Harsha 

Myers,  I'a 

Byron 

Hefrxer 

Quayle 

Chisholm 

Hightower 

Kailsbaok 

Clay 

Holland 

Runnels 

Danielson 

Ichord 

Satterfleld 

Davis.  S  C. 

Johnson.  Colo 

Skelton 

Dellums 

Jones,  N  C 

Vander  Jagt 

Diggs 

Kogovsek 

Williams,  Ohio 

Donnelly 

Kostmayer 

Wilson,  Bob 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Lent 

Wilson,  C.  H, 

Eckhardt 

McCloskey 

Wydler 

Edwards,  Okla 

McDade 

□  1110 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 

as  above  recorded, 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H,R,  5673  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  which,  if  mailed.  Is  required  by 
certain  Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or 
served  by  registered  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H,R,  4887,  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  San  FYancisco  Bay  National 
■Wildlife  Refuge,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R,  4889  An  act  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion period  for  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  G   1407  is  2:0"  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Senate    had    passed    bills    and    a    joint     ing   clearly   will   cause   for   the  United     Wisconsin  'Mr.  Zablocki)  and  from  the 
resolution    of    the    foUowmg    titles,    in     States.  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 

which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is         Saudi  Arabia  has  registered  strong  ob-     fieldK  I  think  there  are  probably  some 
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porary  trouble  and  food  stamps  helped 
them  get  back  on  their  feet. 
He  found  that  the  average  income  for 


response.  We  have  sponsored  the  Burli- 
son constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 


ing  System  not  show  a  certain  television 
program. 

That  may  be  the  most  shockine  aroni- 
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Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

3.  1626.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  H.  F. 
Mulbolland  and  the  estate  of  John  Oafeason. 

S  2209.  An  act  to  amend  section  303  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act;  and 

S.J  Res  173.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  May  U  through  17.  1980.  as  "National 
Historic  Preservation  Week  " 


Z   1120 

ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright  ' .  The  Chair  desires  to  make  two 
announcements. 

The  first  announcement  is  that  all 
Members  and  their  spouses  are  invited 
to  attend  memorial  services  at  Arlington 
Cemeter.-  tomorrow  morning.  Friday, 
May  9,  1980.  for  the  eight  servicemen 
killed  in  Iran.  Buses  \^-ill  leave  the  House 
steps  at  8:30  a.m.  and  will  return  at 
10:30  a.m.  Please  notify  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  if  you  plan  to  attend. 

The  second  announcement  is  that  to- 
day the  House  will  consider  the  Senate 
bill,  S.  1309.  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  The  House  will  remain 
in  session  however  late  it  may  take  to 
complete  that  bill  this  evening,  if  that 
reasonably  can  be  done.  If  it  should  be 
apparent  late  this  evening  that  it  is 
impossible  to  finish  the  bill  tonight,  the 
House  shall  be  in  session  again  tomor- 
row and  continue  in  session  until  the  bill 
is  finished.  In  the  event  a  session  tomor- 
rov/  should  be  made  necessary  by  the 
failure  to  complete  the  bill  ton*ght,  the 
House  would  convene  at  11  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning.  i 


PBS  AIRING  OP  "DEATH  OF  A 
PRINCESS" 

fMr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
ported decision  by  the  Public  Broadcast- 
ing Service  to  make  available  for  airing 
the  movie,  "Death  of  a  Princess,"  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  many  of  us 
concerned  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. 

We  of  course  cannot  dictate  to  PBS 
what  it  shall  and  shall  not  circulate  for 
broadcast.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press  is  a  cherished  right  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  second  to  none  in  my  support 
of  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  the 
media  should  exercise  this  freedom 
responsibly. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  decision  to 
show  this  particular  movie  publicly  is 
ill-advised  and,  indeed,  irresponsible  in 
view  of  the  problems  such  broadcast- 


ing clearly  will  cause  for  the  United 
States. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  registered  strong  ob- 
jections to  certain  parts  of  the  film.  Al- 
though called  a  documentary,  it  is  more 
fictional  than  factual.  Its  showing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  caused  serious 
strains  in  relations  between  Saudi  Ara- 
bia and  Britain. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  friend  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  important  oil  supplier 
to  the  United  States  and  other  countries 
of  the  free  world.  It  is  helpful  to  the 
United  States  in  many  other  ways. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  the 
decision  to  broadcast  the  movie  has  been 
made  by  an  organization  which  is  funded 
in  part  from  U.S.  Government  funds. 
I  would  hope  that  those  responsible  for 
the  proposed  broadcast  would  reconsider 
their  decision. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in  expressing 
concern  over  the  proposed  showing  of 
the  movie  "Death  of  a  Princess." 

Such  a  public  broadcasting  in  this 
country  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
U.S.  interests  abroad. 

We  already  have  more  than  enough 
difficulties  overseas  and  disarray  in  our 
foreign  policy. 

We  should  not  add  to  those  difficulties 
by  insulting  one  of  our  good  friends  in 
a  strategic  area  of  the  world,  a  friend 
which  has  made  clear  to  us  how  offensive 
the  film  is  to  them. 

I  hope  that  good  judgment  and  con- 
cern for  U.S.  foreign  policy  interests  will 
prevail. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  join 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI)  in  his  remarks.  I  believe  the 
sentiment  of  the  House  will  be  over- 
whelmingly in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
remarks  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  AmiNG 
OP  "DEATH  OF  A  PRINCESS" 

(Mr.  MAGUIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak,  but  I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  statements  we  have 
just   heard   from   the   gentleman   from 


Wisconsin  'Mr.  Zablocki)  and  from  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
field  I .  I  think  there  are  probably  some 
Members  of  this  House  who  would 
share  with  me  the  feeling  that  in  a  coun- 
try with  the  first  amendment  and  free- 
dom of  the  press,  it  is  not  appropriate 
for  leading  Members  of  the  House  to 
appeal  in  this  way  to  a  medium  that  has 
the  right  to  broadcast  what  it  sees  fit 
to  broadcast.  I  would  also  say  that  the 
actions  of  a  foreign  government  or  of 
persons  in  a  foreign  country  surely  have 
always  provided  and  will  provide  in  the 
future  material  for  dramatizations.  It 
does  strike  me  that  these  appeals  are  a 
bit  of  overkill  here  in  response  to  the 
situation  which  has  been  cited.  Surely 
the  first  amendment  takes  precedence 
in  this  instance  over  any  discomfiture 
felt  by  representatives  of  any  foreign 
government  or  even  Members  of  this 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Za- 
blocki I .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 


THE  HARSH  REALITY  OF  FOOD 
STAMP  EXPIRATION 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ■WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
consider  the  emergency  food  stamp  bill. 
We  intend  to  finish  it  today.  We  will  re- 
main in  session  late  if  necessary.  If 
completing  the  bill  tonight  should  be- 
come impossible,  we  will  return  to  it  and 
complete  it  tomorrow. 

An  investigative  reporter  for  the  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram.  Michael  Berry- 
hill,  has  written  a  very  perceptive  article 
on  the  subject  before  us  today  which  de- 
scribes with  heart-rending  clarity  the 
reality  of  our  sometimes  abstract  de- 
bate. 

Mr.  Berryhlll  has  investigated  the  use 
of  food  stamps  in  Tarrant  County,  Tex. 
He  has  talked  to  the  people  who  use 
them,  the  people  who  run  stores  where 
the  stamps  are  exchanged,  the  people 
who  decide  who  is  eligible  and  the  people 
who  investigate  fraud. 

He  found  a  woman  who  had  recently 
suffered  a  stroke  and  is  totally  depend- 
ent on  food  stamps  to  eat.  Are  there  those 
here  who  would  cut  ofT  those  stamps? 

He  found  that  35  percent  of  the  recipi- 
ents of  food  stamps  are  elderly  or  dis- 
abled. Are  there  those  here  who  would 
cut  them  adrift  in  a  sea  of  hunger? 

He  found  that  20  percent  of  the  re- 
cipients have  jobs — yet  are  so  poor  that 
their  income  leaves  them  below  the  pov- 
erty level.  Would  America  be  better  off 
if  such  people  were  deprived  of  any 
help? 

Mr.  Berryhlll  found  that  27  percent 
of  those  who  receive  food  stamps  use 
them  for  less  than  6  months.  Are  we  to 
believe  that  they  used  stamps  for  sport? 
Of  course  not.  Those  people  were  in  tem- 


porary trouble  and  food  stamps  helped 
them  get  back  on  their  feet. 

He  found  that  the  average  income  for 
a  food  stamp  family  is  $320  a  month — 
$3,800  a  year.  A  family  of  five  with  an 
income  of  less  than  $4,000  a  year  receives 
$146  a  month  in  food  stamps.  Are  there 
those  here  who  believe  such  families  are 
living  high  on  the  hog? 

This  investigative  reporter  found  that 
fraudulent  applications  amount  to  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  program  and  that 
trained  investigators  catch  most  of  the 
miscreants.  The  biggest  food  stamp 
fraud  of  the  year  did  not  involve  welfare 
clients  but  businessmen  who  were  at- 
tempting to  buy  stamps  with  which  to 
cheat  the  Government. 

He  found  that  in  Tarrant  County  alone 
the  loss  of  food  stamps  would  hurt  41,000 
people  directly.  And  a  cutoff  would  cost 
retailers  nearly  $500,000  a  month. 

The  situation  in  my  county  is  prob- 
ably quite  typical  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

The  headlines  on  Mr.  Berryhill's 
articles  accurately  sum  up  the  facts: 

Many  will  face  hunger  In  June  If  their 
food  stamps  are  cut  off. 

And— 

Most  recipients  really  need  food  stamps. 

Are  there  those  among  us  who  believe 
we  could  summarily  kill  this  program 
without  causing  pain  and  suffering 
among  the  poor  and  needy?  Are  there 
those  among  us  who  really  feel  that  the 
way  to  cut  Federal  spending  is  to  take 
focxl  from  the  hungry? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  article 
from  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  by 
Michael  Berryhlll  concerning  the  food 
stamp  problem  appear  at  the  conclusion 
of  legislative  business  in  today's  Record, 
and  I  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the 
careful  reading  of  my  colleagues. 


□  1130 

THE    BURLISON    CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENT 

fMr.  BURLISON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  you 
want  the  House  to  select  the  next  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr,  Speaker,  it  very  well  may,  inas- 
much as  there  is  a  serious  third  party 
challenge  which  may  prevent  either  of 
the  major  candidates  from  obtaining  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  See  the 
May  3  edition  of  the  Congressional 
Quarterly. 

When  our  constituents  wake  up  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday.  November  5  and 
and  that  they  have  not  selected  a  Presi- 
dent, but  instead  the  House  will  maike 
the  choice,  outrage  will  sweep  the  land. 
Your  constituents  will  want  to  know 
what  you  have  done  to  prevent  this 
electoral  disaster. 

As  of  now.  31  cf  us  will  have  a  rational 


response.  We  have  sponsored  the  Burll- 
son  constitutional  amendment  providing 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

You  may  recall  from  history  that  the 
House  did  make  the  selection  in  1800  and 
1824.  Still  worse,  on  three  occasions, 
the  candidate  getting  the  most  popular 
votes  was  denied  the  Presidency.  These 
instances  were  all  in  the  last  century. 
This  will  be  intolerable  to  our  modem, 
more  sophisticated  electorate.  Brace 
yourselves,  however,  for  it  may  happen 
again  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  some  years  now  I 
have  been  the  chief  sponsor  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  plan  to  reintroduce  it  with  ad- 
ditional sponsors  on  May  22.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  us  in  this  effort. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  our 
distinguished  friend  frtMn  Illinois,  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  among  our  cosponsors. 


THE  REFUGEE  PROBLEM 

(Mr.  MICA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is 
facing  another  crisis.  It  is  brewing  by 
the  moment.  At  this  very  minute,  liter- 
ally thousands  of  refugees  are  pouring 
across  the  straits  between  Cuba  and 
Florida  that  may  well  set  off  a  chain  re- 
action in  Haiti,  Mexico,  and  every  Latin 
American  nation  in  this  hemisphere. 

First,  I  think  we  need  to  realize  this 
is  not  a  Florida  problem.  This  is  a  U.S. 
problem,  and  it  is  going  to  hit  home  to 
all  Members  when  the  various  relocation 
centers  are  announced  throughout  the 
United  States  where  thousands  of  Cu- 
bans and  Latin  Americans  will  be  re- 
settled. 

Also,  it  is  an  international  problem  in 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  turn  to  all 
nations  in  this  hemisphere  and  in  fact 
all  over  the  globe  to  come  together  with 
a  pohcy  for  resettlement  of  all  refugees. 
We  can  no  longer  speak  in  terms  of  Cu- 
ban. Haitian,  or  Vietnamese  refugees. 
We  must  develop  a  policy  now  that  ad- 
dresses realistically  all  refugees. 

It  is  now  starting  to  be  of  proportions 
that  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
any  Member  of  this  body.  We  must  ad- 
dress this  problem  immediatel>-. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  AMERICA  BE- 
COMING ENERGY  SELF-SUFFICIENT 

'Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  and  some  despair  to 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki )  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  'Mr.  Broomfieldi, 
concerning  their  suggestion  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  that  the  Public  Broadcast- 


ing System  not  show  a  certain  television 
program. 

That  may  be  the  most  shocking  argu- 
ment to  wake  up  the  American  people 
on  how  important  it  is  for  this  country  to 
become  energy  self-sufScient  and  not  de- 
pend on  foreign  sources  for  our  oil,  be- 
cause these  nations  are  now  not  only 
content  with  trying  to  dictate  our  for- 
eign policy,  they  are  now  trying  to  dic- 
tate to  us  on  abrogating  the  Bill  of 
Rights  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  hallowed 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press.  These  first  amendment  rights  are 
part  of  the  basic  character  of  our  na- 
tional identity. 

The  Public  Broadcasting  System  and 
our  other  news  media  have  never  been 
subjected  to  this  type  of  censorship  or 
intimidation. 

Our  press  and  electronic  media  have  a 
proud  history  of  dealing  with  provoca- 
tive discussion  on  the  entire  range  of 
social,  economic  and  political  issues. 

I  think  that  if  there  is  any  message 
that  comes  across,  the  time  for  this  Na- 
tion to  become  energy  self-sufficient  is  at 
hand  so  that  no  amount  of  foreign  pres- 
sure based  on  economic  threat  can  force 
us  to  yield  our  fundamental  principles 
embodied  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

If  a  foreign  nation  suggested  we  aban- 
don our  freedoms  upon  threat  of  force, 
we  would  immediatelj-  and  forcefully  re- 
ject that  suggestion  and  courageously 
defend  our  liberty.  We  can  do  no  less 
when  that  threat  is  economic  rather 
than  milltar>'.  We  must  defend  ourselves 
by  sacrificing  or  taking  other  steps  to 
become  energy  independent  and  defend 
ourselves  from  economic  threats. 


AMERICA  OFFERS  HOPE  TO  THOU- 
SANDS OP  CUBAN  REFUGEES 

(Mr.  BIAOGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  Na- 
tion witnesses  the  spectacle  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  streaming 
onto  our  shores,  we  are  reminded  once 
again  of  what  a  great  nation  we  are 
These  refugees,  like  the  thousands  who 
have  preceded  them  over  time,  have 
consciously  chosen  America  for  the  many 
benefits  that  this  great  Nation  provides 

The  Cuban  exodus  In  some  respects  is 
an  indictment  of  the  system  of  com- 
munism as  practiced  by  Fidel  Castro. 
The  Ctistro  system  is  oppressive  and  de- 
bilitating. The  Cuban  economy  is  In 
desperate  condition. 

Conversely,  America  is  a  land  of  op- 
portunity and  hope  for  its  citizens  and 
for  all  those  who  enter  our  shores.  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  Cubans  could  have 
gone  elsewhere — but  did  not.  They  chose 
America. 

When,  in  recorded  history,  have  we 
ever  witnessed  a  mass  exodus  of  Ameri- 
cans escaping  to  another  nation?  It  has 
never  happened  and  it  never  should.  The 
present    Cuban    situation    should    give 
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petition    the    government    for    a    redress    of 
grievances. 
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POOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP    of  a  substitute  and  would  substantially 
1980  change  and  reform  the  entire  food  stamp 

.  o i.__  T ti-_*     program,  because  what  this  amendment 
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pause  to  those  in  thi£  Nation  who  find 
them  constantly  criticizing  our  country. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
SIT  THIS  AFTERNOON 

Mr.  FDQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  permitted  to 
sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore  'Mr. 
MnnsH) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WORLD  MUST  GRIEVE  FOR 
UNKNOWN  DISSIDENTS 

(Mrs.  FENWICK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks. ) 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  this  morning  which  really 
should  make  all  of  us  weep.  It  is  a  very 
simple  statement : 

I  am  sorry  to  Inform  you  that  long-term 
refusnlk  Issaac  Zlotver  died  In  Sverdlovsk  of 
Cancer  on  April  7.  1980. 

This  man  is  unknown  to  most  of  the 
world  and  probably  to  most  of  my  col- 
leagues. We  have  been  trying  to  get  a 
visa  for  him  and  his  wife  for  4  years.  His 
wife  died.  Now  he  is  dead.  He  never  was 
able  to  get  out.  He  wanted  to  see  his 
grandchildren  and  now  he  never  will. 

He  is  not  a  Sakharov  or  a  Solzhenitsyn 
or  a  famous  person  for  whom  the  world 
has  reverberated  in  sorrow  and  concern : 
not  Scharansky.  or  Tikhy  or  Rudenko 
or  one  of  the  famous  people  who  have 
suffered  as  he  has  suffered.  He  is  Jewish, 
but  there  are  Lutherans,  Protestants, 
Baptists.  Pentacostalists.  and  Roman 
Catholics  who  have  suffered  in  the  same 
way,  and  their  names  are  never  even 
known. 

Somehow  the  world  must  grieve  too  for 
those  who  are  not  famous.  Somehow  they 
stand  more  clearly  for  the  hordes  of 
nameless,  lost  human  beings  than  do  the 
very  few  precious  and  famous  people 
who  are  able  to  get  out  because  of  the 
pressure  of  world  opinion. 


NATION'S    DEFENSE    CAPABILITIES 
IN  SAD  SHAPE 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  l  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  judge  by 
some  of  the  debate  yesterday  those  of 
us  who  voted  for  the  Holt-Gramm  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  were  made  to 
feel  as.  through  we  are  the  spirital  de- 
scendents  of  Genghis  Khan. 

It  Is  in  that  context  that  I  point  out 
that  yesterday  it  was  announced  that  the 
53  adjutants  general  representing  Na- 
tional Guard  units  in  every  State  and 
three  territories  are  issuing  resolutions 
highly  critical  of  the  way  the  Carter  ad- 


ministration has  allowed  the  National 
Guard  to  deteriorate. 

The  National  Guard  and  the  Reserves 
have  60  percent  of  the  Nation's  mobili- 
zation burden,  but  enjoy  only  5  percent 
of  the  defense  budget. 

One  oflScer  said,  "We  couldn't  mobilize 
enough  firepower  to  stop  Snow  White 
and  the  Seven  Dwarfs — our  equipment 
is  25  years  old  and  hall  of  it  isn't  even 
fimctional;  it's  a  joke." 

It  is  not  the  sort  of  joke  to  produce 
much  laughter  outside  of  the  KremUn. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  IN- 
SULT SAUDI  ARABIA  BY  SHOWING 
OF  FILM 

(Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
perhaps  the  American  people  are  not 
aware  of  the  fact  that  Saudi  Arabia  is 
our  historic  friend.  The  public  accounts 
of  the  meetings  of  the  OPEC  nations 
prove  that  they  have  consistently  tried 
to  hold  prices  down  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  and  the  West.  They  have 
increased  their  crude  production  by  a 
miUion  barrels  a  day  to  take  up  the  slack 
when  Iran  went  out  of  the  market.  They 
have  resisted  the  demands  of  other 
OPEC  members  to  abandon  the  dollar  as 
their  standard  currency. 

I  would  have  to  take  exception,  or  at 
least  differ  with  my  good  friend  from 
Atlanta  when  he  says  the  PBS  should 
not  show  restraint  and  good  taste  and 
thus  not  offending  a  friend  and  ally  at  a 
critical  time  by  showing,  on  US.  owned 
media,  a  film  that  is  extremely  offensive 
to  the  Saudis — a  film  that  is  so  offensive 
that  they  have  even  kicked  out  the  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  because  it  was  shown  in 
England. 

I  question  the  judgment  and  common 
sense  of  the  PBS  officials  who  would  dis- 
regard our  Nation's  best  interest  in  this 
matter.  I  think  it  is  just  stupid.  We  do 
not  need  to  go  out  of  our  way  to  make 
enemies.  We  have  enough  of  them  al- 
ready. 

To  gratuitously  insult  a  friend  and  ally 
which  has  befriended  us  in  our  time  of 
need  is  dumb  and  to  say  that  tr>-ing  to 
persuade  the  PBS  to  act  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  is  somehow 
a  form  of  censorship  is  ludicrous. 
•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr, 
Zablockii  and  the  gentleman  frcwn 
Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  regarding 
"Death  of  a  Princess." 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  Public 
Broadcasting  System  is  planning  to  dis- 
tribute this  movie  for  showing  on  tele- 
vision. I  do  not.  for  1  minute,  question 
their  right  to  air  this  program;  but,  I 
do.  however,  seriously  question  their 
judgment  in  airing  a  program  that  is 
offensive  to  a  key  ally  in  a  critical  area 
of  the  world. 

To  weaken  one  of  our  best  friends  in 
the  Mideast  at  this  critical  time  when 
our  foreign  policy  is  in  such  disarray 


is,  I  believe,  not  in  our  best  national 
interest. 

The  Saudis  have  expressed  their 
opposition  to  this  film  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  PBS  will  temper  their  right  to  free 
speech  with  tlieir  responsibility  to  the 
American  public  and  reconsider  their 
decision.* 
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U.S.  CONSTITUTION  SHOULD  BE 
FOREMOST  CONSIDERATION  IN 
SHOWING  OF  FILM 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr,  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  those  who  have 
spoken,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  memt>er. 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  in  support 
of  the  notion  that  we  should  not.  that 
we  should  urge  that  a  TV  program  not 
be  shown.  I  just  wish  that  they  would 
step  back  a  moment  though. 

Regardless  of  what  we  think  of  Saudi 
Arabia  as  an  ally,  and  I  think  it  is  argua- 
ble, with  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  that  they  have  been 
really  as  interested  in  keeping  prices 
dowTi  and  so  forth  as  they  say,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  step  back  a  minute 
and  consider  whether  this  i.s  not  a  ver>- 
dangerous  moment  where  we  are  urging 
such  a  thing  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  one  thing  to  believe  it- 
it  is  another  thing  to  get  in  the  well  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  urge 
that  a  TV  program  not  be  shown  I 
think  we  ought  to  rethink  that  kind  of 
suggestion. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  NOT  SHOW 
FILM  ON  SAUDI  ARABIA 
'Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  I  have  watched  closely  the  oil 
prices  that  are  charged  by  the  OPEC 
nations  as  well  as  the  prices  which  we 
pay  our  producers  here  in  this  country. 
At  the  present  time,  for  new  oil.  we  are 
paying  no  less  than  $38  a  barrel.  For  the 
oil  at  Elk  Hills  and  from  Teapot  Dome 
we  pay  $40  or  more  a  barrel.  At  the  same 
time.  Saudi  Arabia  is  only  charging  us 
$26  a  barrel. 

I  want  to  commend  that  country  for 
its  friendship  and  kindness  toward  us. 
By  not  raising  these  prices  it  is  acting 
as  a  balancing  power  in  keeping  the 
prices  down.  They  have  been  tremen- 
dously good  to  this  great  country  of  ours. 

I  personally  oppose  showing  a  film 
which  would  be  offensive  to  our  friends, 
the  Saudis, 

The  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  states: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 


petition    the    government    for    a    redress    of 
grievances. 

Justice  Holmes  held  that  the  first 
amendment  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
did  not  include  the  right  to  shout  "fire" 
in  a  crowded  theater.  If  we  show  a  film 
which  is  so  offensive  to  Saudi  Arabia  that 
they  would  cut  off  our  oil,  it  would  have 
a  disastrous  effect  on  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

I  should  think  that  \inder  the  same 
ruling  of  the  learned  Justice  that  the 
right  to  ban  movies  which  would  result 
in  a  disaster  to  this  country  would  be 
within  the  meaning  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. 


FIRST    AMENDMENT    PRIME     CON- 
SIDERATION IN  SHOWING  OF  FILM 

'Mr.  GORE  asked  for  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
planned  to  make  a  speech  today  until  I 
heard  the  comments  being  made. 

Do  our  colleagues  wish  the  Congress  to 
impose  censorship  on  the  Public  Broad- 
casting System  to  prevent  the  showing  of 
a  film  that  might  be  offensive  to  a  for- 
eign country?  Yes.  the  Saudi  Arabians 
are  our  friends.  Yes.  we  have  a  strong 
relationship  with  them,  but  they  must 
understand  that  our  traditions  in  this 
country  are  quite  different. 

We  have  something  called  the  first 
amendment  to  our  Constitution  which 
protects  free  speech,  and  our  Govern- 
ment does  not  have  the  power,  nor  does 
it  have  the  desire  to  impose  censorship 
on  those  who  would  express  views  that 
might  be  offensive  to  someone  else,  either 
in  this  country  or  overseas. 
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THE    RESPONSIBILITY    OF    THE 

ELECTRONIC   MEDIA 

'Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  responsibihty  on  the  part 
of  the  electronic  media.  I  say  that  be- 
cause last  night  I  was  listening  to  one 
network,  and  they  reported  that  another 
major  network  had  learned  that  the 
White  House  may  be  planning  another 
type  of  rescue  mission. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  god  of  these 
electronic  media  people  appears  to  be  a 
scoop.  The  one  who  gets  the  story  first 
puts  it  out  so  they  can  brag  about  beat- 
ing their  competition.  They  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  about  the  security  of  the 
country. 

The  very  basic  tenet,  at  least  during 
the  time  that  General  Eisenhower  was 
the  Chief  of  Staff  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
was  that  you  never  ever  tell  the  enemy 
what  you  are  planning  to  do.  Moreover, 
you  never  ever  tell  the  enemy  what  you 
are  not  going  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  particular  network  rendered  a  dis- 
service by  leaking  this  type  of  a  report. 
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POOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1980 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tiie  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1309)  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1979  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley) . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE   WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  Senate  bill  S.  1309, 
with  Mr.  Simon,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday. 
May  7,  section  1  had  been  considered 
as  having  been  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point.  It  shall  be  in  order 
to  consider  an  amendment  to  title  I  of 
said  substitute  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  30,  1980,  and  said 
amendment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
amendment  except  for  the  offering  of 
pro  forma  amendments  for  the  purpose 
of  debate.  No  further  amendments  are 
in  order  which  further  change  or  affect 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  section 
1? 

.\MENDMENT   IN    THE    NATtTHE   OP    A   StJBSTTrUTE 
OFFERED  BY    MR.    WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  'Walker:  Page  39.  line  2.  strike 
out  ■■$8,744,774,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of •■$9,000,000,000". 

Page  39.  line  4,  strike  out  "$9.739.276. OOO" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ■■$9,200,000,000" 

Mr.  WALKER  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  advised 
the  Clerk  did  not  read  the  correct 
amendment.  The  Clerk  will  read  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr  Walker:  Page  39.  after  line 
22  Insert  the  following  new  title: 

Mr.  WALKER  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  is  in  the  nature 


of  a  substitute  and  would  substantially 
change  and  reform  the  entire  food  stamp 
program,  because  what  this  amendment 
seeks  lo  do  is  convert  the  present  food 
stamp  program  into  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram. It  seeks  to  do  this  because  I  think 
that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  failures,  general- 
ized failures,  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  amendment  seeks  to  address  those 
failures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram's size  and  scope  have  increased  sub- 
stantially in  the  17  years  that  it  has  been 
in  existence.  The  original  program  which 
was  enacted  in  1964  had  as  its  purpose 
to  provide  nutritional  assistance  for 
those  who  were  truly  in  need  of  such 
assistance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
suspend  for  just  a  moment.  The  Chair 
is  advised  by  the  ParUamentarian  that 
the  gentleman  has  not  offered  a  proper 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
here.  An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  would  strike  everything  after 
the  enacting  clause.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment adding  a  new  title  m. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  amendment 
was  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  amendment  at 
the  desk  is  not  prepared  in  that  form, 
the  Chair  is  advised,  "When  the  commit- 
tee reaches  title  n.  the  first  part  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  be  in 
order.  The  Chair  will  rule  that  the 
amendment  is  not  pending  at  this  time. 

Mr,  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chairman, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  that  confusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  section  1  ? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Idaho  has  an  amendment  to  section  1. 
This  is  the  short  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  S'YMMS  It  is  on  page  24.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  doubts 
that  that  is  an  amendment  to  section  1. 
The  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  is  not  to  section  1. 
but  to  title  I. 

The  Clerk  will  read  title  I. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

TITLE  I— REDUCTION  IN  FOOD  STAMP 
ERROR  AND  FRAUD  AND  REVISION  OF 
DEDUCTIONS 

meals  in  shelters  POE  BATTESED  women  ANT) 
CHILOHEN 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

Striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(g)  "and  (7)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•■(7)   and   (8)^': 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)  "and 
(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ■(71 "; 

(3)  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  (g)  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  and  (8)  In  the  case  of  women  and 
children  temporarily  residing  In  public  or 
private  nonprofit  shelters  for  battered  women 
and  children,  meals  prepared  and  served. 
by  such  shelters"; 

(4)  inserting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (1)  after  •■section  1616(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act"  the  following:  •'tem- 
porary residents  of  public  or  private  non- 
profit shelters  for  battered  women  and 
children";  and 
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(6)  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (k)  "and  (7) "  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(7),  and    (8)". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 


for  which  It  is  provided.  State  agencies  shall 
elect  and  utilize  one  of  the  following  two 
methods  in  calculating  income  for  all  other 
households : 


or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  changes  in  In- 
come or  household  circumstances  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
accurate    ellgibllitv   and    benefit    riPtorr^i„- 
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Sec.  112.  Section  6(d)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
bv  inserting  after  the  comma  the  following: 


section  (2)  in  those  project  areas  or  parts  of 
project  areas  In  which  the  Secretary.  In  con- 
sultation  with   the   Department's  Inspector 


year  quarters  thereafter,  provide  a  report  to 
the  Congress  of  Its  flndlogs  and  recommenda- 
tions.". 
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(6)  striking  out  In  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (k)  "and  (7) "  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(7).  and    (8)". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Inserting  after  "purchased"  a  comma; 

(2)  striking  the  comma  Immediately  after 
"residents";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  "programs"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  public  and  private  nonprofit  shelters 
that  prepare  and  serve  meals,  for  battered 
women  and  children". 

EXCLUOnTG  ENEBCT  ASSISTANCX  PATMEITTS  FBOM 
□TCXJICX 

Sec.  102.  Section  S(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  "and"  before  "(10)"; 

(2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  ",  and  (11)  any 
payments  or  allowances  made  under  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  energy  assistance". 

The  effective  date  of  this  amendment  shaU 
be  November  1,  1979. 

CONStTMER     PRICE     INDEX 

Sec.  103.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "for  all  urban  consumers"  after 
"Consumer  Price  Index"    (et  passim) 

DEPENDENT    CAKE    DEDUCTIONS    FOB    WORKING 
ADtTLTS 

Sec.  104.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out  all 
of  (1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "ID  a  dependent  care  deduction  for 
the  actual  cost  of  payments  necessary  for 
the  care  of  a  dependent  regardless  of  the  de- 
pendent's age.  up  to  a  maximum  of  $150  per 
month,  per  household,  when  such  care  en- 
ables a  household  member  to  accept  or  con- 
tinue employment,  or  training  or  education 
which  Is  preparatory  for  employment,  and"; 

(2)  In  the  fourth  sentence,  deleting  every- 
thing after  "March  31"  up  to  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence:   and 

(3)  in  the  last  sentence,  in  clause  (B), 
striking  out  "that  for  the  excess  shelter  ex- 
penses deduction  contained  in  clause  (2)  of 
the  preceding  sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "described  in  clause 
(1)   of  the  preceding  sentence.". 

EXPANDED   MEDICAL   DEDtJCTIONS   FOR   THE 
ELDESLT 

S«c.  105.  Section  5(e)  (A)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  Inserting  "or  their  spouses"  before 
"exclusive  of  special  diets,";  and 

(2)  Inserting  "$10"  in  lieu  of  "$35" 

MEDICAI.    DEDX7CTION    FOR    THE    BLIND    AND    DIS- 
ABLED   IN    CERTAIN    AREAS 

Stc.  106.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended,  by: 

(1)  In  the  fourth  and  last  sentences.  In- 
serting "and  blindness"  after  each  time 
"disability"  appears;  and 

(2)  In  the  fourth  and  last  sentences,  strik- 
ing out  "title  n"  each  time  that  it  appears 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:  "titles  I  U 
X,  XTV,  and  XVI". 

RETROSPECTIVE   ACCOUNTING 

See.  107.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Household  Income  for  those  house- 
holds which  by  contract  for  other  than  an 
hourly  or  piecework  basis,  or  by  self-employ- 
ment, derive  their  annual  income  in  a  period 
of  time  shorter  than  one  year,  shall  be  calcu- 
lated by  the  State  agency  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  household  eligibility  by  being 
averaged  over  a  twelve-month  period  For 
those  households  which  receive  nonexcluded 
l^wT  °'  ^^®  '^P*  specified  in  subsection 
(d)  (3)  of  this  section,  such  income  shall  be 
calculated  by  being  averaged  over  the  period 


for  which  It  Is  provided.  State  agencies  shall 
elect  and  utilize  one  of  the  following  two 
methods  in  calculating  Income  for  all  other 
households : 

"(1)  taking  into  account  the  Income  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  received  by  the 
household  in  the  certification  period  for 
which  eligibility  Is  being  determined  and  Ihe 
income  which  has  been  received  by  the 
household  during  the  thirty  days  preceding 
the  filing  of  Its  application  for  food  stamps 
so  that  the  State  agency  may  reasonably 
ascertain  the  income  that  Is  and  will  be 
actually  available  to  the  household  for  the 
certification  period;  or 

"(2)    using  income  received  in  a  previous 
month    as    the    basis    in    accordance    with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  except 
for  the  month  of  application  and  subsequent 
month (s)     specified    by    the    Secretary    for 
newly     applying     households     (other     than 
households    reapplying    within   thirty    days 
after  the  end  of  a  prior  certification  period) . 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make  modi- 
fications  or   exceptions    to   this    method    of 
income   calculation   with   respect   to  house- 
holds  experiencing   sudden   and    significant 
losses  of  income   (Including  households  ex- 
periencing losses  of  income  of  $50  per  month 
or  more)   or  the  addition  of  a  new  member, 
households  in  immediate  need  in  accordance 
with   the  provisions  of  subsection   11(e)(9) 
of  this  Act.  migrant  farmworker  households, 
and  other  classes  of  households  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  this  method  of  Income 
calculation   would   be   impracticable   to   ad- 
minister or  would  cause  serious  hardship  for 
such   households.   In   promulgating   regula- 
tions governing  the  method  of  Income  calcu- 
lation described  in  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary  shall    consult    with    the    Secretary    of 
Health.    Education,    and    Welfare    so    that. 
wherever   feasible,   and   consistent   with   the 
purposes  of  the  applicable  Acts,  households 
receiving  income  under  title  IV-A  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  shall  have  income  calculated 
on  a  consolidated  and  comparable  basis." 

VEHICLE    USE   BY    HANDICAPPED    HOUSEHOLD 
MEMBERS 

Sec.  108.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  in 
the  second  sentence  thereof — 

(1)  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "other  than 
one  used  to  produce  earned  Income"  the  fol- 
lowing: "or  that  Is  necessary  for  transporta- 
tion of  a  disabled  household  member":  and 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "or  to  transport 
disabled  household  members". 
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STATE  OPTION  ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  FHAtH) 
HEARINGS 

Sec.  109.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "Each  State  agency  shall  have  the 
option  to  proceed  against  such  alleged 
fraudulent  activity  either  by  way  of  admin- 
istrative fraud  hearings  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  ( 1 )  or  by  of  referring  such  matters 
to  appropriate  legal  authorities  for  civil  or 
criminal  action  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection,  or  both  ". 

PERIODIC    REPORTING 

Sec.  no.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing everything  after  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  State  agencies  which  have  elected  to 
use  a  system  of  retrospective  accounting  in 
accordance  with  section  5(f)  (2)  of  this  Act 
shall  require  certain  categories  of  households 
to  file  periodic  reports  of  household  circum- 
stances in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  Other  State  agen- 
cies, which  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  also  require  such  categories  of 
households  to  file  periodic  reports.  Each 
household  which  is  not  required  to  file  such 
periodic  reports  on  a  monthly  basis  shall  In- 
stead be  required  to  report  or  cause  to  be  re- 
ported to  the  State  agency  on  a  form  designed 


or  approved  by  the  Secretary,  changes  in  In- 
come or  household  circumstances  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
accurate  eligibility  and  benefit  determina- 
tions. 

"(2)  Any  household  required  to  file  a  pe- 
riodic report  pursuant  to  paragraph  a )  of 
this  subsection  shall.  (A)  if  it  is  eligible  to 
participate  and  has  filed  a  timely  and  com- 
plete report,  receive  its  allotment,  based  on 
the  reported  Information  for  a  given  month 
within  thirty  days  of  the  end  of  that  month 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a  longer 
period  of  time  is  necessarv.  (B)  have  avail- 
able special  procedures  which  permit  the  fil- 
ing of  the  required  information  in  the  event 
all  adult  members  of  the  household  are  men- 
tally or  physically  handicapped  or  lacking  In 
reading  or  writing  skills  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  be  unable  to  flu  out  the  required  forms 
(C)  have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
the  close  of  the  month  in  which  to  file  their 
reports  on  forms  approved  by  the  Secretar\- 
and  (D)  be  afforded  prompt  notice  of  failure 
to  file  any  report  timelv  or  completely  and 
given  a  reasonable  opportunltv  to  cure  that 
failure  (with  any  applicable  time  requlre- 
ment.s  extended  accordingly)  and  to  exercise 
its  rights  pursuant  to  subsection  llieidoi 
of  this  Act.  ^ 

"(3)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  ( i )  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  complete  If.  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  they 
contain  sufficient  information  to  enable  the 
State  agency  to  determine  household  eligi- 
bility and  allotment  levels.  All  report  forms 
including  those  related  to  periodic  reports 
of  circumstances,  shall  contain  a  description 
in  understandable  terms  in  prominent  and 
bold  face  lettering,  of  the  appropriate  civil 
and  criminal  provisions  dealing  with  viola- 
tions of  this  Act  Including  the  prescribed 
penalties.  The  reporting  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  ( l )  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  sole  such  requirements  for  re- 
porting changes  in  circumstances  for  par- 
ticipating households.  In  promulgating  reg- 
ulations Implementing  these  reporting  re- 
quirements, the  Secretarv  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and.  wherever  feasible,  households 
which  receive  assistance  under  title  IV-A  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  which  are  re- 
quired to  file  comparable  reports  under  that 
Act  shall  be  provided  the  opportunltv  to  file 
reports  colncidentally  for  purposes  of  both 
Acts.". 

CONFORMING    AMENDMENTS    FOR    RETROSPECTIVE 
ACCOUNTING    AND    PERIODIC    INCOME    REPORTING 

Sec.  111.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(c)  "Certification  period'  means  the  pe- 
riod for  which  households  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  authorization  cards.  For  those 
households  which  are  required  to  submit 
periodic  reports  as  provided  In  section  6(c) 
( 1 )  of  this  Act,  the  certification  period  shai: 
be  at  least  six  months  but  no  longer  than 
twelve  months.  For  households  that  are  nor 
required  to  submit  periodic  reports,  the  cer- 
tification period  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  household  all  of 
whose  members  are  Included  in  a  federally 
aided  public  assistance  or  general  assistance 
grant,  the  period  shall  coincide  with  the  pe- 
riod of  such  grant. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  households, 
the  period  shall  be  not  less  than  three 
months:  Provided,  That  such  period  may  be 
up  to  twelve  months  for  any  household  con- 
sisting entirely  of  unemployable  or  elderly 
or  primarily  self-employed  persons,  or  as 
short  as  circumstances  require  for  those 
households  as  to  which  there  is  a  substantial 
likelihood  of  frequent  changes  In  Income  or 
household  status,  and  for  any  household  on 
Initial  certification,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.". 
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Sec  112.  Section  5(d)  (2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  the  comma  the  following: 
"subject  to  modification  by  the  Secretary  In 
light  of  section  5(f)  (2)    of  this  Act.". 

Sec.  113.  Section  11(e)(4)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  "subsection" 
the  following :  " :  Provided.  That  the  timeli- 
ness standards  for  submitting  the  notice  of 
expiration  and  filing  an  application  for  re- 
certification  may  be  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  light  of  sections  6(f)  (2)  and  6(c)  of 
this  Act  if  sdmlnstratively  necessary;". 

PARTICIPATION    BT    STRIKERS 

Sec  114.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  household  shall  not  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  at  any  time  that  any 
member  of  such  household,  not  exempt  from 
the  work  registration  requirements  of  the 
preceding  subsection  (1),  Is  on  strike  as  de- 
fined in  section  501(2)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947,  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  (other  than  a  lockout)  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(9)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act:  Provided.  That  a  household 
shall  not  lose  Its  eligibility  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  as  a  result  of  one 
of  its  members  going  on  strike  if  the  house- 
hold was  eligible  for  food  stamps  immediately 
prior  to  such  strike,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
household  receive  Increased  benefits  under 
this  Act  as  a  result  thereof:  Provided  further. 
That  such  ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to  any 
household  that  does  not  contain  a  member 
on  strike,  if  any  of  Its  members  refuses  to 
accept  employment  at  a  plant  or  site  because 
of  a  strike  or  lockout:  Provided  further,  That 
such  inellg^ibllity  shall  not  apply  If  the 
household  meets  the  Income  qualifications, 
assets  requirements,  and  work  registration 
requirements,  as  mandated  In  subsection  (1) 
of  this  section.". 

INCOME    AND    RESOURCES    OF    INELIGOLE   ALIEN 

Sec.  115.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following:  "The  Income  (less  a  pro 
rata  share)  and  financial  resources  of  the 
Individual  rendered  Ineligible  to  participate 
In  the  food  stamp  program  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  in  determining 
the  eligibility  and  the  value  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  household  of  which  such  Indi- 
vidual is  a  member.". 

MATCHING  OF  INCOME  INFORMATION  AND  OTBER 
VERIFICATION 

Sec.  116.  Section  11(e)(3)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  the  following  after  "section 
5(d)  of  this  Act":  "(In  part  through  the  use 
of  the  Information.  If  any,  obtained  pursuant 
to  subsections  (h)  and  (1)  of  section  16  of 
this  Act) ";  and 

(2)  adding  after  the  phrase  "sections  5  and 
6  of  this  Act,"  the  following:  "although  the 
State  agency  may  verify  prior  to  certification, 
whether  questionable  or  not.  the  size  of  any 
applicant  household  and  any  factors  of  eligi- 
bility involving  households  that  fall  within 
the  State  agency's  error-prone  household 
profiles  as  developed  by  the  State  agency 
from  the  quality  control  progrftnn  undertaken 
pursuant  to  section  18  of  this  Act  and  as 
approved  by  the  Secretary.". 

PHOTO   IDENTlnCATTON 

Sec  117.  Section  n(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (15), 
and  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(17)  that  the  State  agency  shall  require 
each  household  certified  as  eligible  to  partici- 
pate by  methods  other  than  the  out-of -office 
methods  specified  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 


section (2)  In  those  project  areas  or  parts  of 
project  areas  In  which  the  Secretary,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Department's  Inspector 
General  finds  that  it  would  be  useful  to  pro- 
tect the  programs  Integrity,  to  present  a 
photographic  identification  card  when  uti- 
lizing its  authorization  card  In  order  to  re- 
ceive Its  coupons". 

REPORTING   ILLEGAL    ALIENS 

Sec.  118.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(18)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subsection,  for  the  immediate  reporting 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice by  the  State  Agency  of  a  determination 
by  personnel  responsible  for  the  certification 
or  recertlficatlon  of  households  that  any 
member  of  a  household  is  mellglble  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps  because  that  member  is 
present  in  the  United  States  In  violation 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.". 

COMPUTERIZATION 

Sec.  119.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ": 
and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (18)  and 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(19)  At  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  an  au- 
tomatic data  processing  and  Information  re- 
trieval 8ystein(s)  which  meet  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and 
which  Is  or  are  designed  to  provide  efficient 
and  effective  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program.". 

STATE  COMPLIANCE  WITH  LAW 

Sec.  120.  Section  11(g)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  after  "determines"  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  upon  Information  received  by  the 
Secretary,  investigation  initiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  investigation  that  he  shall  Initiate 
upon  receiving  sufficient  Information  evi- 
dencing a  pattern  of  lack  of  compliance  by  a 
State  agency  of  a  type  specified  below,": 

(2)  deleting  the  "or"  before  "the  State 
plan  of  operation"; 

(3)  inserting  after  "section"  the  following: 
"or  the  secretary's  standards  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  administration  of  the  program 
established  pursuant  to  section  16(b)(1)  of 
this  Act"; 

(4)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  thereafter  the 
following:  ",  and.  whether  or  not  the  Secre- 
tary does  refer  such  matter  to  the  Attorney 
CJeneral.  the  Secretary  shall  proceed  to  with- 
hold from  the  State  such  funds  authorized 
under  section  16(a)  and  (c)  of  this  Act  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate" 

Sec.  121.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  eimended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
letmg  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

SOCIAL  SECURITT   OFFICE   APPLICATION 

Sec.  122.  Section  11(1)  (2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  "simplified  affida- 
vit" and  Inserting  "simple  application"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

SPECIAL   financial   AUDIT   REVIEW   OF  HIGH 
PARTICIPATION  STATES 

Sec.  123.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  If  in  any  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year,  the 
ratio  of  a  State's  average  food  stamp  partici- 
pation in  that  quarter  to  the  State's  total 
population  In  that  quarter  (estimated  on  the 
bEisls  of  the  latest  available  population  esti- 
mates as  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series  P- 
25,  Current  Population  Reports  (or  Its  suc- 
cessor series))  should  exceed  sixty  per  cen- 
tum, the  Department's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  shall  immediately  schedule  a  finan- 
cial audit  review  of  a  sample  of  project  areas 
within  that  State,  and  shall,  within  two  fiscal 


year  quarters  thereafter,  provide  a  report  to 
the  Congress  of  its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions.". 

FORFEITURE    OP   PROPERTT    IKVOLVKD   IN    "'»«»' 
FOOD  STAMP  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  124  Section  15(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "  ( 1 ) "  before  "provide",  and 

(2)  Deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  (2)  subject  to  forfeiture  and  denial  of 
property  rights  any  nonfood  items,  moneys, 
negotiable  Instruments,  securities,  or  other 
things  of  value  furnished  or  intended  to  be 
furnished  by  any  person  in  exchaiLge  for  cou- 
pons or  authorization  cards  In  any  manner 
not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regulations 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  with  any  such 
forfeiture  to  be  conducted  and  forfeited  prop- 
erty disposed  of  in  accordance  with  thoee 
procedures  set  forth  in  section  511  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970,  as  amended,  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate  In  the 
context  of  this  Act.". 

STATE  INCENTIVES  FOE  REDUCING  ERROR 

Sec.  125.  Section  16(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
follows : 

(1)  deleting  "Effective  October  1,  1978." 
and  capitalizing  "the"; 

(2)  inserting  "(1)  effective  October  1. 
1978,"  after  the  phrase  "such  share  to"; 

(3)  Inserting  "(A)"  after  the  phrase  "Stale 
agency  whose"; 

(4)  Inserting  "semiannual"  before  crunula- 
tlve"; 

(5)  inserting  "area"  In  Ueu  of  "is"  after 
"section"  and  before  "less": 

(6)  deleting  the  period  after  "centum"  and 
inserting  the  following:  "and  (B)  whose  rate 
of  Invalid  decisions  In  denying  eligibility  as 
calculated  in  the  quality  control  program 
undertaken  pursuant  to  suljsectlon  (d)  (1)  of 
this  section  Ls  less  than  a  nationwide  per- 
centage that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
reasonable,";  and 

(7)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  the  following: 

"(2)  effective  October  1,  1980,  66  per 
centum  of  all  such  administrative  costs  in 
the  case  of  a  State  agency  meeting  the  stand- 
ards contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection, 

"(3)  effective  October  1,  1980,  60  i>er  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  in  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  whose  cumulative  al- 
lotment error  rate  as  determined  In  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  Is  greater 
than  five  per  centum  but  less  than  eight  per 
centum  or  the  national  standard  payment 
error  rate  for  the  base  period,  whichever  is 
lower,  and  which  also  meets  the  standard 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(4)  effective  October  1,  1980.  56  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  €Ulmlnlstrative  costs  in  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  whose  annual  rate  of 
error  reduction  is  eqxial  to  or  exceeds  25  per 
centum:  but  no  State  agency  shall  receive 
more  than  one  of  the  incre«ised  federally 
funded  shares  of  administrative  costs  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  thu 
subsection.". 

STATE  I.TABIUTT  FOB  ^RORS 

Sec  126  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an  er- 
ror liability  program  pursuant  to  which  each 
State  agency  shall,  other  than  for  good  cause 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pay  to  the 
Secretary  or  have  withheld  by  the  Secretary 
as  described  in  paragraoh  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  by  which  the  dollar  value 
equivalent  of  the  State  agency's  payment  er- 
ror rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
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May  8,  1980 


each  six-month  period,  exceeds  the  dollar 
value  equivalent  of  either — 

"(A)  the  State  agency  payment  error  rate 


used  only  for   the  purposes  authorized   by 
this  subsection. 
"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


pUot  or  experimental  project  implemented 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  involving  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  allotments  in  the 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to     tended   to   prohibit   any   imposition   of     an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from     specific  time  standards  upon  local  per-     ^^^  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
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eacb   alx-montb   perlcxl.   exceeds   the   dollar 
value  equivalent  of  either — 

"(A)  the  State  agency  payment  error  rale 
for  the  base  period  less  a  national  annual 
rate  of  error  reduction,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  Into  account  program  cir- 
cumstances and  rates  of  error  reduction  In 
comparable  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  or 

"(B)  the  national  standard  payment  error 
rate  for  the  base  period,  whichever  Is  higher. 
"(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection  (A),  'base 
period'  means,  for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  six 
months  beginning  October  1,  2979.  and  end- 
ing March  31.  1980  and.  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  six  months  beginning  October 
1  of  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  ending  March 
30of  the  prior  fiscal  year.  (B)  'payment  error 
rate"  means  the  percentage  of  all  food  stamp 
allotments  which  are  issued  In  a  given  period 
by  a  State  agency  to  households  which  fall 
to  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 5  and  6  of  this  Act.  are  overissued  to 
eligible  households,  and  are  underlssued  to 
eligible  households:  (C)  national  standard 
payment  error  rate'  means  the  weighted  mean 
payment  error  rate  for  all  State  agencies:  and 
(D)  'dollar  value  equivalent'  means  the  value 
of  allotments  determined  by  multiplying  a 
given  error  rate  by  the  dollar  value  of  all  the 
allotments  Issued  by  a  State  aeency  during 
the  particular  period  In  question. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  whether  It  is  feasible  to  Include 
In  the  calculation  of  each  State  agency's  pay- 
ment error  rate,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the 
national  standard  payment  error  rate,  in- 
valid decisions  by  each  State  agency  denying 
eligibility  to  households  which  are  In  fact 
eligible.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
a  change  in  the  method  of  calculation  is 
feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  Implement 
changes  in  the  method  of  calculating  pay- 
ment error  rates  for  the  purposes  described 
In  this  section. 

"(4)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  make* 
a  claim  against  a  State  for  payment  pursuant 
to  paragraph  11)  of  this  subsection,  that 
State  may  seek  administrative  and  Judicial 
review  of  such  claim  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  14  of  this  Act.  If 
such  claim  Is  ultimately  determined  to  be 
valid  or  Is  not  contested  by  the  State,  it  shall 
be  collected  by  the  Secretary  and  may  be  col- 
lected through  State  payment,  through  with- 
holding amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the 
SUte  agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  or  through  other  mechanisms 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  of  1966.". 
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I»R0V1S10NS    OP   INTOBMATION 

Sec.  127.  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
Of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  disclose,  upon  request,  to 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and.  upon  written  request,  to 
officers  and  employees  of  a  state  agency,  In- 
formation with  respect  to  wages,  net  earn- 
ings from  self-employment,  benefits,  and 
payments  of  retirement  Income  contained  in 
the  records  of  the  Social  Securltv  Adminis- 
tration, including  Information  in  the  form 
of  Information  from  returns  from  the  master 
files  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  previ- 
ously disclosed  to  him  or  his  officers  and  em- 
ployees pursuant  to  law.  which  Is  necessary 
(as  he  determines  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary)  for  purposes  of  determining  or  au- 
diting a  household's  eligibility  to  receive  as- 
sistance or  the  amounts  thereof  under  the 
food  stamp  program,  or  verifying  Informa- 
tion related  thereto:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  by  regulation  are  necessary 
to  insure  that  Information  made  available 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection   is 


used  only  for   the  purposes  authorized   by 
this  subsection. 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  State  agency  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  administration  of  the 
State  unemployment  compensation  laws 
shall  disclose,  upon  request,  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and.  upon  written  request,  to  officers 
and  employees  of  a  State  agency,  wage  In- 
formation and  Information  with  respect  to 
whether  an  Individual  Is  receiving,  has  re- 
ceived, or  has  made  application  for.  unem- 
ployment compensation,  the  amount  of  and 
periods  for  which  such  compensation  was 
paid  or  Is  payable,  the  Individual's  address, 
and  whether  such  Individual  has  refused  an 
offer  of  employment,  and.  If  so,  a  description 
of  the  employment  offered  and  the  terms, 
conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  therefor,  subject 
to  safeguards  of  the  type  described  In  sub- 
section (h)  established  by  the  appropriate 
official. 

"(J)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  Secretary  of  any  Federal  depart- 
ment and  any  Federal  officers  or  employees 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  who 
have  Information  with  respect  to  wages  paid 
or  benefits  given  to  any  Individual  by  the 
department  or  agency  of  which  such  Secre- 
tary, officer,  or  employee  Is  part  shall  dis- 
close, upon  request,  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and.  with 
the  consent  of  the  Secretary  and  upon  »Tlt- 
ten  request,  to  officers  and  employees  of  a 
State  agency,  such  Information  subject  to 
safeguards  of  the  type  described  In  subsec- 
tion (h)  established  by  the  appropriate 
official.". 

PAYMENT   OP   CEXTAIN    LEGAL   FEES 

Sec.  128.  Ssctlon  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  counsel  may  be  employed  and  coun- 
sel fees,  court  costs,  ball,  and  other  expenses 
Incidental  to  the  defense  of  or.cers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  paid  In  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  to  which  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees have  been  made  parties  and  which 
arise  directly  out  of  their  performance  of 
duties  pursuant  to  this  Act". 
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COST   SHAKING    FOR   COMPTTTERIZATION 

Sec.  129.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Effective  October  1.  1980.  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  agency 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"75  per  centum  of  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  State  agency  in  the  planning,  design 
development.  Installation,  or  leasing  of  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  Information  re- 
trieval systems  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (A)  will  assist  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  (B)  meet  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes.  (Ci  are  likely  to 
provide  more  efficient  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  (D) 
will  be  compatible  with  other  such  svstems 
utilized  in  the  administration  of  State  plans 
under  the  program  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  under  title  IV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act:  Provided.  That  there 
shall  be  no  such  payments  to  the  extent  that 
a  State  agency  Is  reimbursed  for  such  costs 
pursuant  to  any  other  Federal  program  or 
uses  such  systems  for  purposes  not  connected 
with  the  food  stamp  program:  Provided 
further.  That  any  costs  matched  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  excluded  In  deter- 
mining the  State  agsncy's  administrative 
costs  under  any  other  subsection  of  this 
section". 

CONTINTTATION  OP  CASH-OtTT  PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  130.  Section  17(b)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence-  "Any 


pUot  or  experimental  project  implemented 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  Involving  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  allotments  In  the 
form  of  cash  to  eligible  households  shall  be 
continued  until  October  1,  1981,  if,  prior  to 
the  scheduled  termination  date  of  such 
project,  legislation  is  enacted  providing  for 
a  cash  payment  to  such  households  In  lieu 
of  food  stamps  to  become  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  ". 

WOBKFARE  PILOT  PROJECT  REVISIONS 

Sec  131.  Section  17(b)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  Is  amended 
by  deleting  everything  after  "Act"  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■shall  issue  Interim 
reports  no  later  than  October  1,  1979.  Octo- 
ber 1.  19dO.  and  March  30.  1981,  shall  issue 
a  final  report  describing  the  results  of  such 
pilot  projects  based  upon  their  operation 
irom  their  commencement  through  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  agencies  or  organizations  operat- 
ing such  pilot  projects  8u  per  centum  of  all 
aaminlstratlve  costs  Involved  In  such  op- 
eration ". 

The  provisions  of  section  17(b)  (2)  of  this 
Act  involving  sharing  of  administrative  costs 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

STUDY     OF     CPI 

Sec.  132.  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(6)  Ihe  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
shall  review  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  various  alternative  consumer  price  or 
cost-of-Ilvlng  indices,  such  as  the  Personal 
Consumption  Expenditures  (PCEj  Deflator, 
to  examine  the  limitations  of  each  statistical 
alternative  and  the  factors  causing  the  vari- 
ous indices  to  differ  with  each  other  and  to 
reflect  Inconsistencies  with  their  own  prior 
year  indices  In  measuring  the  cost-of-living 
or  the  rate  of  inflation.  The  study  shall  seek 
to  determine  whether  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex is  the  most  accurate  indexation  base  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  or  whether  an  al- 
ternative or  combination  of  alternatives  may 
be  the  more  accurate  indexation  base  in  order 
to  reflect  consumer  prices  or  changes  in  the 
costs  of  living.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  shall  report  the  results  of  the  study  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  of  the 
Senate,  together  with  such  recommendations 
as  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  deems  ap- 
propriate, by  February  1.  1981". 

USE  OF  FEDERAL  FUNDS  TO  INTERFERE  WITH 
PROGRAM   IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  133.  Section  18ia)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

M)   Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  the 
section  designation:  and 

(2)    adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  shall  be  used  by  any  person,  flrms, 
corporation,  group,  or  organization  at  any 
time,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  Interfere  with 
or  impede  the  Implementation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
project  thereunder,  excent  that  this  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  provision  of  legal 
and  related  assistance  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  or  action  before  any  State  or 
Federal  agency  or  court  The  President  shall 
Insure  that  this  paragraoh  is  complied  with 
by  such  order  or  other  means  as  he 
deems  appropriate.". 

Mr.  FOLEY  i during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
t'tle  I  be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 


k 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    BEDELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bedell:   Page 

38.   after   line   21    Insert   the   following   new 
section : 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    OUTREACH     ACTIVITIES 

Sec  140.  Section  11(e)  (KB)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  following  before  the  semi- 
colon: "and  not  Impose  any  time  require- 
ments related  to  outreach  activities  upon 
any  personnel  administering  the  program  in 
any  political  subdivision  In  the  State". 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  take  a  minute  or  two.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  correct  a  prob- 
lem that  at  least  exists  in  my  State  and 
may  exist  in  other  States. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  my  district,  I  found 
that  food  stamp  personnel  were  being 
required  to  spend  several  hours  per 
month  in  outreach  efforts  to  try  to  get 
more  people  to  come  and  take  food 
stamps  at  the  same  time  that  our  food 
stamp  program  is  running  out  of  money 
and  threatens  to  be  completely  elim- 
inated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
I  am  offering  to  S.  1309.  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  amendments,  is  an  attempt  to  inject 
a  degree  of  reason  and  commonsense 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  food  stamp 
program  is  administered. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  back  in 
my  district  in  northwest  Iowa  listening 
to  constituents  at  my  open  door  meet- 
ings, I  was  approached  by  some  of  tho.^e 
who  are  charged  with  implementing  the 
food  stamp  program  at  the  local  level. 
They  described  to  me  their  great  frustra- 
tion with  being  required  by  the  State— 
at  a  time  when  funds  for  the  program 
are  nearly  exhausted  and  the  program 
rolls  continue  to  increase  at  an  alarming 
rate — to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  week  with  groups  and  individuals, 
informing  them  that  they  may  be  eligible 
for  food  stamp  benefits. 

Regardless  of  the  level  of  support 
which  one  has  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
CTam.  I  think  that  most  of  us  will  agree 
that  it  makes  absolutely  no  sense  for  the 
States  to  set  mandatory  "outreach"  re- 
quirements when  program  personnel 
could  better  spend  their  time  reviewing 
applications  and  cases  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  fraud  or  error  in  the  program. 
Also,  as  I  just  mentioned,  this  effort 
seems  even  more  ridiculous  when  re- 
quired at  a  time  when  the  food  stamp 
program  is  threatened  to  be  shut  down 
for  lack  of  funds. 

I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  States  will 
contend  that  their  specific  outreach  re- 
quirements are  made  necessarv  by  di- 
rectives handed  down  from  the"  Federal 
Government.  Such  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  IS  the  point  that  I  wish  to  make 
clear  with  this  amendment. 

This  amendment  restricting  States 
from  requiring  local  food  stamp  workers 
to  engage  in  any  given  amount  (in  terms 
ot  hours  >   of  outreach  activities  is  in- 


tended to  prohibit  any  imposition  of 
specific  time  standards  upon  local  per- 
sonnel, who  need  all  of  their  time  to 
carefully  certify  applicants  in  order  to 
reduce  error  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  m>'  amend- 
ment is  an  obvious  and  needed  one,  and 
I  urge  its  prompt  adoption. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  amendment  is 
noncontroversial.  I  would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  if  that  is  true,  and 
I  now  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  for  yielding,  and  I  would 
like  him  to  know  that  we  accept  his 
amendment  as  read. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  like  to  yield 
now  to  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  committee. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  provided  us  with  a  copy  of  his 
amendment.  I  have  studied  it,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.     STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follo'ws : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms:  Page 
24,  after  line  2.  Insert  the  foUowlng  new  sec- 
tion (and  redesignate  succeeding  sections 
accordingly)  : 

reinstatement  of  purchase  requirement; 
administration 
Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  3(b)  of  the  Pood 
Staunp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  any  amount  to  be  paid  by 
such  household  for  such  allotment"  before 
the  period. 

(b)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

(c)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "reduced  by"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "this  elimination". 

(d)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  by  Inserting  "which  is 
In  excess  of  the  amount  charged  such  house- 
hold for  such  allotment"  after  "eUglble 
household". 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsections: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  households  shall  be  charged  for  the 
allotments  issued  to  them,  and  the  amount 
of  such  charge  shall  represent  a  reasonable 
investment  on  the  part  of  the  household, 
but  In  no  event  more  than  30  per  centum 
of  the  household's  Inccxne,  except  that — 

"(1)  allotments  may  be  issued  without 
charge  to  households  with  an  income  of  less 
than  $30  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
under  standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  any  eligible  household 
to  elect  to  be  Issued  an  allotment  less  than 
the  allotment  authorized  to  be  Issued  to  such 
household  under  subsection  fa)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  charge  to  be  psdd  by  any  eligible 
household  electing  to  exercise  the  option 
described  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 


an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  which  would  have  been  payable 
under  this  subsection  for  an  allotment 
Issued  to  such  household  under  subsection 
(a)  as  the  allotment  actually  issued  to  such 
household  bears  to  the  allotment  that  would 
have  been  issued  to  such  household  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)  ii)  Funds  derived  from  the  chargee 
made  for  allotments  shall  be  promptly  depos- 
ited. In  a  manner  prescribed  In  the  regula- 
tions issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  In  a  sepa- 
rate account  maintained  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  for  such  purpoee.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  available,  without  limita- 
tion to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption  of 
coupons. 

••(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shaU  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  the  manner  In  which  funds 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(Charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be  de- 
posited by  coupon  Issuers.  Such  regulations 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  cou- 
pon iseuers  promptly  deposit  such  funds  In 
the  manner  prescril)ed  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  such  regulations  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, require  that  (1)  such  deposits  be  made 
at  least  weekly,  and  (11)  upon  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,000  or  more, 
such  deposits  be  made  within  two  bajiklng 
days  following  the  accumulation  of  such 
amount. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  regulations  issued  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  (A)  Couf)on  Issuers  receiving  funds 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  receiving  such  funds  as  fiduci- 
aries of  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 
coupon  issuers  shall  immediately  set  aside 
all  such  funds  as  funds  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. F*unds  derived  from  the  distribu- 
tion of  coupons  (charges  made  for  allot- 
ments) shall  not  be  used,  before  the  deposit 
of  such  funds  in  the  manner  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  for  the  benefit  of  any  person, 
partnership,  corporation,  association,  or- 
ganization, or  entity  other  than  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  Involved 
in  the  violation,  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both,  except  If  the  amount  of  such  funds  is 
less  than  $1,000.  then  such  issuer  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  reeulatlon 
require  that  upon  the  deposit,  in  the  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  funds 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments),  coupon  Is- 
suers shall  Immediately  send  a  written  notice 
to  the  State  a?ency.  accompanied  by  an  ap- 
propriate voucher,  conflrmine  such  deposit 
■fn  addition  to  such  other  information 
deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate, 
such  regulations  shall  require  that  such  no- 
tice contain — 

"(I)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
issuer: 

"(II)  the  total  receipts  of  such  coupon 
Issuer  derived  from  the  distribution  of  cou- 
pons (chartres  made  for  allotments)  during 
the  deposit  period: 

"(HI)  the  amount  of  the  deposit: 

"(Iv)  the  name  and  address  of  the  deposi- 
tory; and 

"(v)  an  oath  or  affirmation  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer  or.  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by 
an  appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  Issuer, 
certifying  that  the  Information  contained  In 
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such  notice  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  such  person's  knowledge  and  belief 

"(B)    Any    coupon    Issuer,    or    any    officer. 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  faU- 
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the  program  shall  be  entitled.  If  it  so  elects, 
to  have  the  charges.  If  any.  for  Its  allotment 
deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment  such 
household  mav  be  entitled   t.r,  rproivo  imrfcr 


authorization.  $1.6  billion  of  which  Is 
directly  traceable  to  the  impact  of  the 
purchase   requirement  elimination,  ac- 
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Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  really         The  gentleman  knows  that  by  elimi- 
do  not  have  any  quality  control  data     nating  the  purchase  requirement  we  sub- 
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sucb  notice  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  such  person's  knowledge  and  belief 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer. 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  fall- 
ing to  provide  the  notice  reqxilred  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  »3.000,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"(C)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  Information  in  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both. 

"(6)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  each  coupon  Issuer  at  intervals  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  but  not  less  often 
than  monthly,  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  a  written  report  of  the  Issuer'.-, 
operations  during  such  period  under  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  addition  to  such 
other  information  deemed  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  appropriate,  the  regulations  shall  re- 
quire that  the  report  contain — 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
Issuer: 

"(H)  the  total  receipts  of  the  coupon  Is- 
suer derived  from  the  distribution  of  cou- 
pons (Charges  made  for  allotments)  during 
the  report  period: 

"(HI)  the  total  amount  of  deposits  made 
by  the  Issuer  of  funds  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons  (charges  made  for  al- 
lotments)   during  such  period; 

"(Iv)  the  name  and  address  of  esu:h 
depository  receiving  such  funds  from  such 
Issuer;  and 

"(V)  an  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer,  or  in  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person, 
by  an  appropriate  official  of  the  coupon 
issuer,  certifying  that  the  information  con- 
tained In  the  report  Is  true  and  correct  to 
the  best  of  such  person's  knowledge  and 
belief. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of 
falling  to  provide  any  notice  required  tmder 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  Impris- 
oned not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly  pro- 
vides false  information  In  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  par- 
agraph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years  or 
both. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire State  agencies  to  provide  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  con- 
taining a  consolidation  of  the  respective 
coupon  Issuers  notices  to  such  State  agen- 
cies at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  In  his 
discretion  deems  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  Jointly  arrange  for  the 
prompt  deposit  of  funds  collected  by  the 
United  Stotes  Postal  Service  on  behalf  of  a 
State  from  charges  made  for  coupon  allot- 
ments.". 

(f)  The  heading  for  section  8  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"YALxre  or  coupon   allotment  and  chakges 

TO    BE    MADE  " 

(g)  Section  11  (ei  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,   is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  il8)  by  striking  out 
"and": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (19)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and" 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(20)  notwlthstandlne  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  for  the  Institution  of  procedures  un- 
der  which   any    household   participating   In 
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the  program  shall  be  entitled.  If  it  so  elects, 
to  have  the  charges.  If  any,  for  Its  allotment 
deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment  such 
household  may  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  have 
its  allotment  distributed  to  It  with  such 
grant  or  pajrment". 

(h)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  OS  amended,  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "purchase  by  and"  before  'Issuance  ". 

(I)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  second  sentence  the  following: 
"Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as 
may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotments  issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds which  Is  In  excess  of  the  charges  paid 
by  such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  8(d) 
(1)  of  this  Act.". 

(J)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  value  of  coupons  Issued  which  Is  In  ex- 
cess of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which  house- 
holds are  charged,  to  an  amount  which  is 
not  In  excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appro- 
priation for  such  fiscal  year  which  Is  trans- 
ferred In  accordance  with  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  to  the  separate  account  re- 
ferred to  in  such  subsection.";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  of  the  funds  In  such  separate  account 
are  no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  such  portion  of  such 
funds  shall  be  paid  Into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.". 

(k)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1,  1981. 

Mr.  SYMMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

n  1200 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  back  in 
1977  the  minority  strongly  recommended 
that  the  purchase  requirement  not  be 
eliminated  because  of  a  number  of  rea- 
sons stated  below.  Along  with  each  rea- 
son is  given  a  statement  of  what  has 
happened  on  every  count. 

1977    PREDICTION 

First.  Elimination  of  the  purchase  re- 
quirement would  increase  participation, 
but  it  would  most  benefit  the  highest  in- 
come eligibles  who  have  high  food  stamp 
purchase  requirements.  As  the  poorest 
eligibles  now  have  low  or  "zero"  pur- 
chase requirements,  it  is  likely  that  their 
decision  not  to  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program  is  based  on  other  factors 
such  as  pride,  et  cetera. 

BEST7I.T 

Participation  was  15.3  million  In  Octo- 
ber 1978;  just  a  year  and  a  half  later 
it  was  21.7  million  in  March  1980. 

Of  the  $10.8  billion  outlay  CBO  is  car- 
rying for  fiscal  year  1981  funding  need. 
$6.2  billion  was  authorized  in  the  1977 
act,  which  projection  was  looking 
ahead  to  increased  participation.  Still 
here  in  May  of  1980  we  are  looking  at  an 
additional  $4.6  billion  increase  in  1981 


authorization,  $1.6  billion  of  which  Is 
directly  traceable  to  the  impact  of  the 
purchase  requirement  elimination,  ac- 
cording to  CBO. 

1977    PREDICTION 

Second.  Elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement  would  transform  the  food 
stamp  program  from  a  nutrition  program 
into  a  general  income  supplement  by 
freeing  up  some  of  the  money  participat- 
ing households  now  spend  for  food  for 
other  expenditures. 

RESULT 

Again  quoting  CBO  in  its  April  22, 
1980  paper.  "Fiscal  Year  1980  and  1981 
Current  Policy  Food  Stamp  Revisions," 
it  is  clear  that  food  stamp  households 
are  using  the  new  "free"  income  for  non- 
food items  in  the  market  basket  which 
are  escalating  faster  in  price  than  is  the 
food  item: 

Grocery  store  food  prices  declined  0.2  per- 
cent In  January,  declined  04  percent  In 
February,  and  were  up  10  percent  in  March. 
Food  prices  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
only  2  0  percent  for  the  three  months  end- 
ing m  March.  While  food  prices  have  clearly 
stabilized  during  this  period,  other  basic 
necessities  have  experienced  unprecedented 
Increases — housing  Increased  at  a  19.5  per- 
cent rate,  fuel  oil  at  a  62  6  percent,  gasoline 
at  a  954  percent,  transportation  costs  at  a 
33.6  percent,  public  transportation  at  a  26.3 
percent,  and  medical  care  at  a  16  9  percent. 

These  rapid  price  increases  have  resulted 
In  low  and  lower-middle  income  families 
choosing  to  reallocate  their  limited  incomes 
so  as  to  select  those  commodities  which  are 
subsidized  and  thereby  continue  to  maintain 
their  real  purchasing  power  In  the  non- 
subsidized  goods.  Since  the  elimination  of 
the  pxirchase  requirement,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  become  more  of  a  direct  Income 
transfer  program,  directly  substltutable  for 
non-food  purchases.  Hence,  the  propensity 
to  participate  In  the  program  Increases  with 
relatively  high  rates  of  Inflation  In  non- 
food, but  still  basic  items. 

1977    PREDICTION 

Third.  Eliminating  the  purchase  require- 
ment would  save  approximately  $30  million 
In  administrative  expenses  associated  with 
the  printing  and  Issuance  of  food  stamps. 
However,  there  would  be  a  net  Increase  In 
food  stamp  program  costs  ranging  from  $800 
million  to  $11  billion  due  to  Increased  par- 
ticipation by  high  income  eligible  house- 
holds. 

REStn-TS 

It  Is  true  that  EPR  has  some  administra- 
tive slmplincatlon  benefits  which  have  had 
a  new  savings  Impact  of  perhaps  $30  to  $40 
million,  but  the  total  net  Impact  has  been 
one  of  cost — in  terms  of  billions. 

197  7    PREDICTION 

Fourth.  Elimination  of  the  purchase  re- 
quirement has  been  supported  largely  on 
the  grounds  that  Illegal  abuse  would  be 
curbed.  It  Is  true  that  food  stamp  vendors 
(agencies  that  sell  food  stamps  to  the  pub- 
lic) would  be  eliminated  and  that  some  of 
the  recently  exposed  accountabUltv  problems 
would  thereby  be  eliminated  However,  it 
also  Is  likely  that  the  perceived  value  of 
food  stamps  by  participating  households 
would  decrease  (since  they  would  pay  noth- 
ing for  them)  and  that  the  potential  for 
trafficking  and  other  Illegal  activity  would 
Increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Symms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additionaJ 
minutes,) 
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Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  •we  really 
do  not  have  any  quality  control  data 
which  can  be  applied  to  the  new  program 
because  quality  control  was  disbanded 
during  implementation  of  the  new  pro- 
gram. However,  in  applying  the  latest 
available  quaUty  control  error  rate  of  the 
former  act  (13.4  percent)  to  the  pro- 
jected 1980  benefit  outlay  of  $9.2  billion, 
errors  are  accounting  for  in  excess  of  $1 
biUion  of  total  program  dollars. 

Also.  USD  As  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral revealed  early  this  year  a  few  of  the 
details  of  "Arabscam,"  the  biggest  illegal 
trafQcking  scheme  in  the  history  of  the 
program. 

In  short,  hard  data  for  an  assessment 
of  this  issue  is  not  in,  but  the  logic  that 
the  potential  for  illegal  trafficking  is  In- 
creased remains  the  same. 

197  7     PREDICTION 

Fifth.  In  summary,  while  elimination 
of  the  purchase  requirement  would  sim- 
plify program  administration  somewhat. 
it  would  do  so  at  the  expense  of  basic 
program  objective  and  integrity.  The  net 
cost  to  taxpayers  initially  would  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $1  billion  annually. 

RESULT 

Program  integrity  definitely  was  sacri- 
ficed for  administrative  simplicity.  Food 
stamp  households  are  substituting  "free 
income"  for  nonfood  items,  and  the  pro- 
gram has  little  nutritional  impact  any 
more. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1979  was  $620  mil- 
lion. This  year,  if  CBO  is  right,  the  sup- 
plemental need  will  be  in  excess  of  $3 
billion;  and  for  fiscal  1981.  the  need  will 
be  in  excess  of  $4  billion — if  we  are  lucky. 
It  likely  will  be  much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  we  are 
saying  Is.  it  was  predicted  we  would  have 
*,hese  problems  with  this  program.  Now. 
unfortunately,  the  predictions  have  come 
true.  'What  I  would  ask  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  do  is.  let  us  recognize 
that  we  in  the  Congress  made  a  mistake 
when  we  removed  the  purchase  require- 
ment back  in  1977. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  has  worked  closely  on  this  food 
stamp  program  as  long  as  I  have.  The 
gentleman  from  Idaho  knows  the  food 
stamp  program  very  well.  For  the  gen- 
tleman to  come. forth  with  an  amend- 
ment which  reinstates  the  purchase  re- 
quirements, knowing  all  of  the  facts  that 
he  does,  absolutely  amazes  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  eliminated  the 
purchase  requirement,  we  were  able  to 
reduce  the  fraud  and  error  with  respect 
to  the  flow  of  cash  in  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  eliminated 
the  purchase  requirement  the  poorest  of 
poor  people  could  not  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  because  they  did  not 
have  the  money  with  which  to  buy  food 
stamps.  'Without  the  purchase  require- 
ment many  of  the  very  poor  are  now  re- 
ceiving food  stamp  benefits. 


The  gentleman  knows  that  by  elimi- 
nating the  purchase  requirement  we  sub- 
stantially reduced  our  administrative 
costs.  What  the  gentleman  wants  to  do 
is  actually  reverse  our  entire  food  stamp 
program,  increase  fraud,  increase  error 
rate,  and  take  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
people  off  the  food  stamp  roles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  reac- 
tionary, ineffective,  inefficient  amend- 
ment the  gentleman  could  possibly  offer. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  re- 
claim my  time.  I  appreciate  my  distin- 
guished chairman's  emotion  in  this  pro- 
gram and  his  strong  feeling  toward  it 
but  I  think  what  has  happened.  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  stamps  are  viewed  to  be  "free." 
there  has  been  an  increased  trafficking 
in  these  stamps,  an  increase  in  fraud 
and  abuse,  and  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
gram cost  and  caseload. 

The  record  shows  very  clearly  that  we 
have  gone  from  a  program  with  purchase 
requirement  costing  around  $5.5  billion. 
Now,  without  th?  purchase  requirement, 
it  is  nearly  $11  billion.  I  urge  the  psissage 
of  this  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Just  to  finalize  my  argument  -with  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho.  I  would  like  the 
gentleman  to  know  that  since  we  elimi- 
nated the  purchase  requirement,  the 
elderly  in  the  United  States,  the  poorest 
of  the  poor  elderly  people  increased  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program 
by  32  percent.  Rural  people,  the  people 
the  gentleman  represents,  increased  par- 
ticipation in  the  food  stamp  program  by 
42  percent.  Before  we  eliminated  the 
purchase  requirement,  these  people  just 
did  not  literally  have  the  few  dollar  bills 
in  their  hands  with  which  to  buy  the 
food  stamps, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  . 
n  1210 
The  question  was  taken :  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Symms)  there 
were — ayes  12,  noes  14. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  of  no  quorum. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  112,  noes  289. 
not  voting  31.  as  follows: 

I  Ron  No.  222) 


Abdnor 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bereuter 

EevUl 


AYES— 112 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhiU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Cheney 


Cleveland 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 


Dannemeyer 

Lapomarslnn 

Roth 

Derwlnskl 

Latia 

Rousaelot 

Devine 

Leath,  Tex. 

Rudd 

Dickinson 

Lee 

Schulze 

Doman 

Lewis 

Sebellus 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Loeffler 

Sensenbrenner 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lott 

Shelby 

Edwards,  Okla 

Luntren 

Ehumway 

Erlenbom 

McDonald 

Shuster 

Flippo 

McEwen 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Goldwater 

Madigan 

Snyder 

Grassley 

Marlenee 

Solomon 

Grisham 

Martin 

Spence 

Guyer 

Michel 

Stangeland 

Hagedorn 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stump 

Hall.  Tex. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Symms 

Kance 

Montgomery 

Taylor 

Hansen 

Moorhead. 

Thomas 

HllUs 

Calif. 

Trtble 

Hinson 

Motll 

miman 

Holt 

Myers.  Ind. 

Walker 

Ichopd 

Nichols 

Wampler 

Jeffries 

O'Brien 

Whltehurst 

.lenrette 

Pashayan 

Whlttaker 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Paul 

Winn 

Kelly 

Porter 

Wyatt 

Kemp 

(JuiUen 

Wydler 

Kindness 

Rhodes 

Young,  Fla. 

Kramer 

Robinson 
NOES— 289 

Addabbo 

Dougherty 

Jenkins 

.'.kaka 

Downey 

Johnson.  Calif 

Albosta 

Drlnan 

Jones,  N.C. 

Alexander 

Duncan.  Dreg. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Ambro 

Early 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Anderson, 

Eckhardt 

Kastenmeier 

Calif. 

Edgar 

Kazen 

Andrews. 

Edwards.  Calif 

.  KUdee 

N.  Dak. 

Emery 

LaFalce 

Annunzio 

English 

Leach.  Iowa 

Anthony 

Erdahl 

Leach,  La 

Applegate 

Ertel 

Lederer 

Ashley 

Evans.  Del. 

Lehman 

AuCom 

Evans.  Ga. 

Leland 

Bailey 

Evans,  Ind. 

Le  vitas 

Baldus 

Pary 

Livingston 

Barnard 

Fascell 

Lloyd 

liarnes 

Fazio 

Long,  La. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Fenwlck 

Long,  Md. 

BedeU 

Ferraro 

Lowry 

Beilenson 

Fish 

Lujan 

Benjamin 

Fisher 

Luken 

Bennett 

Fithlan 

Lundine 

Bethune 

Florlo 

McCloskey 

Biasgi 

Foley 

McCormack 

Biugham 

Ford.  Mich. 

McHugh 

Blancbard 

Ford,  Tenn. 

McKay 

Boggs 

Forsythe 

Magulre 

Bo  land 

Fountain 

Markey 

Boiling 

Fowler 

Marks 

Boner 

Frenzel 

MatbU 

Bonker 

Frost 

Matsul 

Bouquard 

Fuqua 

Mattox 

Bcwpn 

Garcia 

Mavroules 

Brademas 

Gephardt 

MElZZOli 

Breaux 

Oialmo 

Mica 

Brinkley 

Gibbons 

Mlkulskl 

Brodhead 

Gilman 

Miller,  Calif. 

Brooks 

Gingrich 

Mineta 

Brown,  Calif. 

Oinn 

Mlnlsh 

Burllson 

GUckman 

MoUohan 

Burton,  John 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Burton,  PhUllp  GoodUng 

Moorhead,  Pa 

Byron 

Gore 

Murphy,  ni. 

Can- 

Gradlson 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Carter 

Gramm 

Murtba 

Cavanaugh 

Gray 

Musto 

ChappeU 

Green 

Mvers.  Pa 

Chlsholm 

Ouarinl 

Natcher 

Clausen 

Gudger 

Neal 

Clay 

Hall.  Ohio 

Nedzl 

dinger 

Hamilton 

Nelson 

Coelho 

Hammer- 

Nolan 

OoUins.  111. 

schm'.dt 

Nowak 

Conable 

Hanley 

Oakar 

Conte 

Harkln 

Oberstar 

Conyers 

Harris 

Obey 

Gorman 

Harsha 

Ottlnger 

Cotter 

Heckler 

PanetU 

Coughlln 

Heftel 

Patten 

D'Amours 

HoUenbeck 

Patterson 

Daschle 

Holtzman 

Pease 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hopkins 

Pepper 

Davis,  S  C 

Horton 

Perkins 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Petri 

Deckard 

Hubbard 

Peyser 

DeUums 

Huckaby 

Pickle 

Dcrtlck 

Hughes 

Preyer 

Dicks 

Hutto 

Price 

Dlggs 

Hyde 

Prltchard 

Dlngell 

Ireland 

Pursell 

L'lxon 

Jacobs 

Rahall 

DonneUy 

Jeffords 

RaUsback 

10428 

C( 

Rangel 

Smith.  Iowa 

Volkmer 

Ratchford 

Snowe 

WalKren 

Regula 

Solarz 

Wat  kins 

Reuss 

Spellman 

Waxman 
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sentence  the  following:  ".  on  January  1, 
1981,  adjusted  annually  to  the  nearest  $5 
Increment   to   reflect   such   changes   for   the 
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creases,  increases  in  the  amount  of  paper- 
work, because  the  program  is  being  con- 
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median  family  income  in  this  country.     Committee  on  Agriculture,  so  I  would 
There  Is  no  Justification  whatever  at     urge  its  adontion. 
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That  has  not  been  the  caae  of  the  Ad- 
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FUnget 

Ratchford 

Re^ula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rltt«r 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RoEtenkowskl 

Roybal 

Royer 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scbeuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 


Smith.  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

SpeLiman 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

S'ockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Vento 


Volkmer 

Waleren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

■\Vhltley 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Younc:.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


sentence  the  following:  ".  on  January  1. 
1981.  adjusted  annually  to  the  nearest  $5 
Increment  to  reflect  such  changes  for  the 
eighteen  month  period  ending  the  preceding 
September  30.  and.  on  every  January  1  there- 
after, adjusted  annually  to  the  nearest  45 
Increment  to  reflect  such  changes  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember 30." 

Sec.  136.  The  provisions  of  sections  104. 
105.  and  106  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1981. 


NOT  VOTING— 31 
Anderson.  111.      Hightower  Mcffett 


Andrews.  N.C.  Holland 

Aspin  Kogovsek 

Atkinson  Kostmayer 

Bonior  Lent 

Danielson  McClory 

Dodd  McDade 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

Quayle 

Roberts 

Runnels 

Satterfield 

Vander  Jagt 


Pindley  McKinney  Wilson.  Bob 

Gaydos  Marriott  Wilson.  C.  H. 

Hawkins  Mitchell,  Md. 

Hefner  MoakJey 

D   1220 

The   Clerk  announced   the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote ; 
Mr.  Marriott  for.  with  Mr.  McDade  against 

Mr.  TAUKE,  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mrs. 
SPELLMAN,  and  Messrs.  DIXON. 
KASTENMEIER.  and  LIVINGSTON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMIITDMINT  OFFERED   BT    MR     PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Panetta:  Page 
38,  after  Hue  21.   insert   the  following: 

Sec.  134.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "through  January  1  1980  ' 
after  (4); 

(2)  deleting  the  period  after  "respective- 
ly" and  Inserting  a  comma  In  lieu  thereof- 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and,  as  of  January  1,  1981,  adjust 
the  cost  of  such  diet  every  January  1  to 
the  nearest  dollar  Increment  to  'reflect 
changes  In  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding September  30." 

Sec.  136.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1978.  as  amended,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  deleting  the  comma  after  "1978"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  Inserting  "through  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980."  immediately  thereafter- 

(2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence: 

(3)  inaertlng  at  the  end  of  the  second 
sentence  the  following:  "and.  starting  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981.  shall  be  adjusted  every  Jan- 
uary 1  to  the  nearest  $5  to  reflect  such 
changes  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
preceding  September  30.  ■; 

(4)  deleting  "(commencing  July  1  1978)" 
in  paragraph  (2)  In  the  fourth  sentence  and 

!^l7u"t1.er°^fr'  '■  ''''  "^^  '"'^  '■  ''''- 

roiShtnl^nLf  aVd"' °"  "  ^"^  ^"'^  °^  '^« 
(6)    inwrtlng  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 


Mr.  PANETTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

D  1230 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day the  House  adopted  the  budget  reso- 
lution recommended  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, including  savings  of  $520  million 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  The  amend- 
ment I  offer  represents  $303  million  of 
those  savings  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
$133  million  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

This  issue  was  debated  in  part  dur- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  amendments  that  I  offer  were 
recommended  by  the  administration, 
they  were  discussed  and  recommended  by 
the  leadership  group  that  discussed  the 
budget  resolution  and  discussed  areas 
where  savings  could  be  made  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  thev  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee  and 
adopted  by  this  House  yesterday. 

We  all  recognize  the  importance  of 
the  food  stamp  program  and  the  need 
to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  and  the 
poor.  The  fact  is  that  that  need  is  Ukely 
to  increase.  But  the  costs  of  the  program 
have  also  increased.  We  are  now  talking 
about  costs  that  will  reach  close  to  $11 
biUion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous cost  escalation.  It  is  threaten- 
ing to  undermine  support  for  the  pro- 
gram itself.  It  is  threatening,  in  addition 
to  that,  to  cut  into  the  basic  benefits  that 
are  provided  to  those  who  truly  need  the 
program. 

The  amendments  I  offer  basically  re- 
tain the  benefits  that  are  provided  by 
the  program,  but  cut  back  on  the  in- 
creases insofar  as  the  twice-a-year 
cost-of-living  increases  are  concerned 
and  also  increases  that  have  been  added 
by  the  committee. 

The  first  part  of  the  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  annualization  of  the  present 
semiannual  admstment  of  the  program 
at  a  savings  of  $133  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980  and  $303  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  trend  that  is  recommended  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  that  was  de- 
bated, in  fact,  during  the  course  of  the 
budget  resolution  is  that  we  should  begin 
to  move  toward  annualized  adjustments. 
That  is.  in  fact,  the  case  right  now  with 
regard  to  social  security  recipients.  There 
are  efforts  to  extend  it  to  other  areas  as 
well. 

I  think  there  are  two  basic  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  to  try  to  minimize  the  amount 
of  paperwork  and  administration  that 
goes  into  twice-a-year  annualization  in- 


creases, increases  in  the  amount  of  paper- 
work, because  the  program  is  being  con- 
stantly adjusted,  being  constantly  played 
with. 

The  second  point  is  to  try  to  develop 
in  a  once-a-year  annualization  formula 
a  better  formula  that  would  more  ac- 
curately reflect  actual  increases  in  the 
prices  paid  for  food.  I  think  it  can  be 
done  far  better  on  a  once-a-year  basis 
than  on  a  twice-a-year  basis. 

Annualizing  the  cost-of-living  increase 
in  the  thrifty  food  plan  and  the  stand- 
ard deduction  as  of  January  of  each  year 
does  not  reduce  any  household's  benefits 
It  merely  delays  projected  increases  in 
benefits  for  a  6-month  period.  Where 
benefits  used  to  be  at  least  3  (March  31  to 
July  1,  September  30  to  January  1) 
months  out  of  date  and  as  much  as  9 
•  March  31  to  January  1,  September  30 
to  July  1 )  months  behind  time,  they  will 
now  be  3  to  15  months  f  September 
30  of  year  X  to  January  1  of  year  X  plus 
2)  out  of  step,  an  increase  of  3  months 
in  the  average  lag  (from  6  months  be- 
fore to  9  months  hereafter) . 

Households  on  the  program  will  have 
to  wait  until  January  1,  1981,  to  enjoy 
the  full  increase  in  the  thrifty  food  plan, 
which  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  be- 
tween $215  and  $217  a  month  for  a  house- 
hold of  four  as  of  July  1  of  this  year. 
Instead,  all  households  of  four  will  be 
entitled  to  approximately  $228  each 
month  on  January  1.  as  would  have  been 
the  case  had  these  Panetta  amendments 
not  been  proposed.  Similarly,  none  of  the 
households  will  profit  on  July  1  from  the 
$1.50  monthly  increase  in  per  household 
allotment  attributable  to  the  $5  post- 
poned rise  in  the  standard  deduction 
from  $75  to  $80  a  month,  but  all  will 
benefit  on  January  1  from  the  likely  $85 
standard  deduction  to  be  implemented 
then. 

The  anticipated  monthly  rise  in  the 
excess  shelter  expense  deduction  from 
$90  to  $110  based  upon  changes  in  the 
shelter,  fuel,  and  utilities  components  of 
housing  costs  in  the  Consumer  Price  In- 
dex for  all  urban  consumers  for  the 
period  April  1,  1979,  through  March  31, 
1980.  will  not  go  into  effect  on  July  1,  but 
will  be  postponed  until  January  1,  1981, 
when  the  rise  is  likely  to  be  even  greater 
to  account  not  only  for  the  period  from 
April  1.  1979,  through  March  31,  1980, 
but  also  the  additional  6  months  until 
September  30, 1980. 

Had  these  amendments  not  been  of- 
fered and.  hopefully,  adopted  in  con- 
junction with  amendments  to  refuse  to 
update  the  annual  poverty  level  through 
March  and  to  postpone,  until  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  new  dependent  care  deduction, 
the  maximum  annual  gross  income  ceil- 
ing for  a  household  of  four  would  have 
gone  from  $11,412  (less  20  percent  for 
work  expenses  or  $2,280.  less  $900  for 
the  standard  deduction,  less  $1,080  for 
the  maximum  excess  shelter  expense  de- 
duction, or  $7,152  net.  which  is  the 
poverty  level  for  such  a  household)  to 
$15,492  (less  $3,098,  $960,  $1,320.  respec- 
tively, as  well  as  a  $1,920  maximum  for 
day  care,  to  a  revised  and  updated 
poverty  level  of  $8,196)  ;  $15,492  a  year 


is  approximtely  $2,000  or  so  less  than  the 
median  family  income  in  this  country. 

There  is  no  justification  whatever  at 
any  time  for  making  40  to  50  percent  of 
the  households  in  this  country  eligible 
to  participate  in  this  program  and  re- 
ceive food  stamps,  however  small  their 
allotments.  The  American  public  would 
not  stand  for  it.  It  is  bad  public  policy. 
It  would  destroy  the  meaning  of  the 
program  and  its  targeting  upon  the  truly 
needy.  I  am  delighted  to  be  an  origina- 
tor of  amendments  that  help  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  this  undesirable 
result. 

The  present  formula  for  benefits  pro- 
vides twice-a-year  increases  on  July  1 
and  on  January  1.  The  fact  is  that  the 
present  formula  runs  3  to  9  months  be- 
hind because  of  the  formula  itself  and 
the  method  of  its  implementation.  It  is 
our  hope  that,  in  moving  toward  an- 
nualization, the  Secretary  will  take  the 
opportunity  to  adjust  the  formula  itself 
to  more  accurately  reflect  the  increases 
that  have  occurred  and  to  encourage  ad- 
ministrative cost  savings  in  that  process. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
basically  a  deferment,  a  delay,  in  the 
committee  amendments  to  increase  the 
medicare,  medical,  and  child  care  deduc- 
tions. That  would  result  in  a  savings  of 
$122  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  purpose  of  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, when  we  did  some  of  the  basic  re- 
forms in  the  food  stamp  program  a  few 
years  ago,  was  to  try  to  get  rid  of  a  num- 
ber of  special  deductions  that  had  been 
provided  for. 

Last  year,  however,  the  Congress 
adopted  a  special  medical  deduction  and 
stated  that  any  cost  in  excess  of  $35 
could  be  made  a  part  of  that  medical 
deduction.  That  recommendation  is  now 
in  the  process  of  being  implemented  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  committee,  when  it  discussed  this 
bill,  moved  ahead  to  reduce  the  deduc- 
tion from  $35  down  to  $10.  While  that 
effort  may  make  some  sense,  it  makes 
more  sense  to  hold  off  at  least  for  1  year 
in  providing  that  additional  deduction 
until  we  can  see  how  the  $35  deduction  is 
Implemented,  what  Impact  it  has,  and 
then  decide  what  adjustments  need  to  be 
made.  If  in  fact  we  jump  ahead  from  a 
$35  to  a  $10  deduction  now,  it  means  a 
whole  new  set  of  regulations  and  admin- 
istrative change  that  might  bog  down 
the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
netta) has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Panetta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  there  are  obviously  some 
cost  savings  that  can  be  achieved  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  hold  the  budget  in  balance,  it 
makes  sense  to  defer  these  increases 
for  that  year. 

So  the  amendment  that  I  offer  here, 
that  is  made  up  of  the  annualization 
and  the  deferment,  £is  I  said,  is  recom- 
mended and  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration, it  is  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee  and  contained  in  the  budget 
resolution  adopted  yesterday,  and  it  is 


supported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  so  I  would 
urge  its  adoption. 

amendment   offered   by    MS.   PHnjP   M.   CRANE 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr 
Panetta:  amend  section  136  by  striking  out 
"104.  105.  and"  and  add  the  following  at 
the  end  of  the  amendment : 

Page  14.  strike  out  line  12  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  14  on  page  15  (and 
redesignate  succeeding  sections  accordingly). 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia  for  the  thrust  of  his 
amendment,  and  mine  is  a  very  modest 
alteration  of  the  intent.  My  concern  is 
simply  that,  with  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy and  expenditures  and  our  great 
desire  to  endeavor  to  keep  our  books  in 
balance,  I  think  all  of  the  arguments 
that  apply  to  fiscal  year  1980  apply 
equally  to  fiscal  year  1981.  I  would, 
therefore,  argue  against  an  expansion  or 
a  liberalization  of  the  eligibility  require- 
ments even  in  this  next  fiscal  year. 

I  think  when  one  talks  about  the  food 
stamp  program  and  recognizes  how  it 
has  ballooned  in  this  past  decade — in 
fact,  the  increases  in  costs  in  the  years 
1970  to  1980  have  been,  in  percentage 
terms,  1350  percent,  and  one  American 
in  10  now  qualifies — it  is  apparent  that 
we  have  a  program  that  is  no  longer 
under  control.  I  think,  further,  one 
should  look  at  the  eligibility  under  this 
existing  program  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
generosity.  I  did  some  quick  paper  cal- 
culations based  upon  my  own  family 
situation,  with  8  children,  and  with  my 
8  children,  my  wife  and  myself,  we  could 
qualify  for  the  maximum  food  stamp 
eligibility  under  the  maximum  deduc- 
tions provided  if  I  made  as  much  as 
$42,895. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  have  done 
is  go  beyond  the  original  intent  of  try- 
ing to  provide  some  assistance  to  truly 
needy  people. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  California  for 
offering  the  amendment  that  he  offered 
and  then  this  amendment  to  it. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  note  that  this  pro- 
gram has  now  gone  way  beyond  the  realm 
of  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  do. 
and  that  was  to  provide  nutritional  diets 
to  people  who  are  less  privileged  than 
what  could  be  expected  in  this  country. 
Now  we  have  a  program  that  seems  to 
be  nmning  out  of  hand  and  has  no  disci- 
pline. 

As  the  gentleman  in  the  well  remem- 
bers, last  year  in  the  package  that  passed 
the  House  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  given  by  the  Congress  the  authority 
to  start  restricting  the  expansion  of  the 
program  based  on  need;  in  other  words, 
to  save  those  stamps  back  for  the  most 
needy,  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  if  you  will. 
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That  has  not  been  the  caae  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. I  think  that  this  is  an  effort 
to  still  try  to  keep  some  kind  of  disci- 
pline in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram of  what  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois is  saying,  and  I  compliment  him  for 
offering  the  amendment,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  would  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment  and  then  we  could  accept  it 
as  part  of  the  bill  so  that  we  can  keep 
that  control  by  Congress  over  a  program 
that  is  badly  in  need  of  control. 

What  we  are  really  saying  is  that  it  is 
our  responsibility  in  Congress  to  regu- 
late the  people  who  are  running  the  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  to  have  that  disci- 
pline from  us,  or  else  they  will  just  flood 
them  out  hke  a  fire  hose. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Just  sc  I  better  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  would  it  in  fact  then 
eliminate  the  medical  deduction  and 
child  care  deduction  completely? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  No.  It  does 
not  touch  section  106.  It  strikes  out  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  I  believe  that  if  this  is  in  fact  a 
true  copy  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  that  was  my  understanding, 
then  it  strikes  out  all  of  section  136  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment,  the  last 
phj-ase,  the  provisions  of  section  104, 
105,  but  it  does  not  touch  106 

Mr.  PANETTA.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  as  I  read  it.  it  says  the 
provisions  of  104.  105.  and  106.  shall  take 
effect  on  October  1. 1981. 

Could  the  gentleman  descril)e  specifi- 
cally for  the  House  what  that  does  so 
we  better  understand  what  the  impact 
of  this  amendment  is? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  What  my 
amendment  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment doec  is  simply  strike  in  that  line. 
'104,  105  and."  In  other  words,  it  would 
then  read.  "The  provisions  of  section  106 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1981." 

Mr.  PANETTTA,  'What  specifically  Is 
the  impact  of  that?  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at  so  the  House  will  imder- 
stand  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  The  Impact 
is  an  economy  estimated  in  the  amount 
of  $50-odd  million,  which  is  not  a  great 
sum,  but  as  Everett  Dirksen  used  to 
say: 

A  billion  here  and  a  billion  there  adds  up 
to  real  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane)  ha,s  expired. 

( At  the  request  of  Mr  Panetta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane 
was  allo\^ed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  understand  the  say- 
ings issue.  I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to 
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get  at  is  what  is  the  gentleman  doing? 
Does  he  eliminate  the  medical  care  or 
child  care?  What  is  the  gentleman  doing? 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gorman:  Strike 
out  section  127  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 


"(111)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  Individual,  and 

"(Iv)    whether  an  Individual  has  refused 
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tax  Information  in  the  files  of  the  Social 
Security    Administration    and    certain 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  basically  the  in- 
formation can  be  utilized  by  the  De- 


factor,  baaed  on  the  beat  aTallabte  dax*.  Any 
reduction  in  a  household's  allotment  pur- 
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get  at  is  what  is  the  gentleman  doing? 
Does  he  eliminate  the  medical  care  or 
child  care?  What  is  the  gentleman  doing? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  The  objective 
is  to  hold  the  current  law  on  expense  de- 
ductions. That  is  the  intent  of  my 
amendment  to  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  To  hold  the  present 
law  deductions  on  a  permanent  basis,  in 
other  words,  rather  than  a  deferment  to 
82,  which  Is  what  my  amendment  pro- 
vides for,  the  gentleman  would  make 
that  a  permanent  situation? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  If  I  can  re- 
claim my  time  for  a  minute,  the  whole 
question  could  be  reviewed  again  of 
course  at  a  future  date.  All  I  am  arguing 
is  that  the  gentleman's  cconpelling  argu- 
ment dealing  with  1980,  I  think,  looking 
at  the  state  of  the  economy,  should  be 
extended  through  1981  and  then  per- 
haps reconsidered  after  that  date. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHn.TP  M.  CRANE.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  then  under 
section  105  that  he  would  do  away  with 
the  medical  expenses? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  It  would 
simply  have  the  effect,  as  I  say.  of  hold- 
ing all  of  the  existing  deductions  pre- 
cisely where  they  are.  There  would  be 
no  alteration  of  existing  deductions. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  ask  the  gentleman, 
if  we  are  talking  about  helping  the  needy 
and  the  ones  who  are  most  needful,  are 
we  not  talking  about  those  very  ones  in 
section  105  who  are  the  blind,  the  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly?  If  there  is  ever 
a  group  of  people  who  need  the  assistance 
and  who  do  not  have  a  record  of  any  kind 
of  abuse,  I  think  it  is  these  very  people 
who  we  would  want  to  lend  assistance  to. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  WeU,  we  are 
already  lending  assistance  to  them  at 
the  present  time,  I  understand  that  the 
gentleman  is  contemplating  an  amend- 
ment or  perhaps  has  one  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta),  that  would  derrease 
the  deduction  that  is  allowable  for  medi- 
cal expenses,  decrease  or  eliminate  it 
altogether.  I  certainly  understand  and 
sympathize  with  the  intent  of  what  the 
genUeman  has  in  mind,  but  I  do  not 
think  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  minois  (Mr.  Philip  m.  Crane)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Philip  m 
Cranx)  there  were — ayes  12.  noes  21. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panitta)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AlCKNDMENT  OFTIRID  BT  MB.  COBMAN 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Cormam:  Strike 
out  section  127  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

DtSCLOSUKE   PROVISIONS 

Sic.  127.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (1)  of  secUon 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
Information  for  purposes  other  than  tax  ad- 
ministration i  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  DiSCLOStTHE  OF  CERTAIN  RETURN  INFOR- 
MATION BY  SOCIAL  SECtTRITY  ADJ4INISTRATI0N 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TO  STATE 
FOOD  STAMP  AGENCIES. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  may  disclose  return  informa- 
tion from  returns  with  respect  to  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (as  defined  In 
section  1402).  wages  (as  defined  In  section 
3121(a)  or  3401(a)),  and  payments  of  re- 
tirement income  which  have  been  disclosed 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  (5)  of  this  subsec- 
tion— 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

"(11)  upon  written  request,  to  officers  and 
employees  of  a  State  food  stamp  agency. 

"(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure. — The 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall  disclose 
return  Information  under  subparagraph  (A) 
only  for  purposes  of.  and  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary in,  determining  an  Individuals  eligi- 
bility for  benefits,  or  the  amounts  of  benefits, 
under  the  food  stamp  program  established 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(C)  State  food  stamp  agency. — F\)r  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'State  food 
stamp  agency'  means  any  agency  described  in 
section  3(n)(l)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  which  administers  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram established  under  such  Act." 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  lA)  of  section  6103 
(p)(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of 
Inspection  and  disclosure)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)(1)  or  (4)  (B)  or  (5)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  (1),  (4)  (B),  (5), 
or  (7)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  safeguards)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "(1)(3)  or  (6)"  In  so 
much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof   "(1)(3),    (6).  or    (7)". 

(C)  Clause  (1)  of  section  6103(p)  (4)  (P)  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(I) 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  (8)  or 
(7)". 

(D)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2) 
of  section  7213(a)  of  such  Code  Is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'or  any  educational 
institution'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'any  educational  institution,  or  any  State 
food  stamp  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
6103(1)  (7)  (C)  )'.  and 

"(ii)  by  striking  out  'subsection  (d). 
(1)(6),  or  (m)(4)(B)'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'subsection  (d),  (1)(6)  or  (7),  or 
(m)(4)(B)'". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  (1)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)(1)  The  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law — 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
officers  or  employees  of  any  State  food  stamp 
agency  any  of  the  following  Information 
contained  In  the  records  of  such  State 
agency — 

"(1)  wage  Information. 

"(11)  whether  an  Individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for. 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  b«  received)  by  such  individual. 


"(lU)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  Individual,  and 

"(iv)  whether  an  Individual  has  refused 
an  offer  of  employment  and,  If  so,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  employment  so  offered  and  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  therefor, 
and 

"(B)  shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  regulations)  to  Insure  that  infor- 
mation disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  Is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an 
individuals  eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the 
amount  of  benefits,  under  the  food  stamp 
program  established  under  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law.  finds 
that  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  win  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure.  Until 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  so  satisfied,  he 
shall  make  no  further  certification  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to 
such  State. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'State  food  stamp  agency'  means  any 
agency  described  in  section  3(n)(l)  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  which  administers 
the  food  stamp  program  established  under 
such  Act." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  304(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b),  (c),  or  (d)" 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1.  1983 

Mr.  CORMAN  (during  the  reading'. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  reviewing  the  section  pertaining 
to  the  disclosure  of  income  tax  informa- 
tion, held  by  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, and  wage  information  in  the  records 
of  State  unemployment  insurance  of- 
fices to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  agencies  that  administer  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  was  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee's  position  that  we 
should  have  the  current  IRS  disclosure 
of  information  safeguards  apply  in  the 
case  of  food  stamps  as  they  do  with 
other  programs.  This  was  the  imani- 
mous  position  of  the  committee. 

I  would  urge  that  the  bill  be  amended 
accordingly. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  we  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Corman  ) ,  if  he 
would   explain   his   amendment. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Section  127  of  the  food  stamp  bill  re- 
quires the  disclosure  of  certain  income 
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tax  information  in  the  files  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration  and  certain 
wage  and  unemployment  insurance  in- 
formation in  the  records  of  State  un- 
employment agencies  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agen- 
cies that  administer  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  proposed  amendment 
would  replace  section  127  of  the  bill  with 
language  requiring  disclosure  of  the 
same  information  through  appropriate 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  and  the  Social  Security  Act  rather 
than  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Under  the  amendment,  tax  return  in- 
formation in  the  files  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  would  be  dis- 
closed in  accordance  with  the  procedures, 
conditions  and  safegtiards  specified  in 
section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  As  a  condition  for  receipt  of  its 
Federal  unemployment  administrative 
grant,  the  State  unemployment  agency 
would  have  to  make  available,  under  pro- 
cedures and  safeguards  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  information 
in  its  records  pertaining  to  an  individ- 
ual's wages,  home  address,  unemploy- 
ment insurance  eligibility,  and  offers  of 
employment.  Such  tax  return  and  imem- 
ployment  insurance  information  would 
be  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  food  stamp  agen- 
cies only  for  the  purposes  of,  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  for,  determining  a  per- 
son's eligibiUty  for  food  stamps. 

In  addition,  the  food  stamp  agencies 
must  protect  tax  information  so  that  it 
does  not  go  to  the  other  entities. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  In  other  words,  the  food 
stamp  administrator  can  get  the  in- 
formation from  the  IRS,  but  he  cannot 
share  it  with  anyone  else? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  could 
Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, it  is  the  amendment  referred  to  in 
the  rules,  recommended  by  Ways  and 
Means? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  us,  can  any 
other  agency  other  than  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  obtain  this  information? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Not  under  this  amend- 
ment. There  are  provisions  in  the  law, 
however,  and  there  are  also  provisions 
as  the  gentleman  remembers  under 
4904,  that  allow  disclosure  of  this  in- 
formation for  other  specified  purposes. 
For  example,  certain  tax  information  is 
available  to  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program,  and  certain  tax  and  un- 
employment information  is  available  to 
the  AFDC  agencies. 
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The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
put  the  IRS  disclosure  restrictions  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State 
food  stamp  agencies. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  basically  the  in- 
formation can  be  utilized  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  but  is  pretty  re- 
strictive in  the  way  it  can  be  utilized 
or  requested  by  other  agencies? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  would  have  to  be  au- 
thorized if  it  were  to  go  to  another 
agency.  This  authorizes  its  use  only  in 
ascertaining  the  eligibility  for  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

If  I  could  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  a  question  about  his  amend- 
ment, when  the  gentleman  says  it  goes 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  does 
that  infer  that  the  State  agencies  that 
are  administering  the  program  on  be- 
half of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  also  eligibile  to  get  this  information? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman yes,  it  includes  availability  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  food  stamp  agencies. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California   (Mr.  Corman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

amendment    offered    by     MR.    COLEMAN 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CXileman:  On 
page  24,  following  line  2,  Insert  a  new  section 
116  reading  as  follows,  and  renumber  the  re- 
maining sections  of  title  I  accordingly: 
"reducing  overlap  between  food  stamp  and 
school  lunch  programs 

"Sec.  116.  Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

"(1 )  strlltlng  out  'The'  In  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  (1)  Except  as 
provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the';  and 

"(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  reading  as  follows: 

"'(2)  The  value  of  the  allotment  which 
State  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  Lssue  to 
any  households  containing  members  who  at- 
tend schools  which  participate  In  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reducing  that  households  allot- 
ment determined  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  by  the  product,  rounded  to  the 
nearest  whole  dollar,  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing (A)  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the 
projected  average  allotment  per  person  per 
meal  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  fiscal 
year  corresponding  to  the  applicable  school 
year  for  which  the  reduction  shall  be  made, 
by  (B)  the  national  average  number  of  meals 
per  month  available  under  the  national 
school  lunch  program  during  the  preceding 
nine-month  school  year,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  by  (C)  the  number  of  house- 
hold members  eligible  to  receive  meals  under 
the  national  schcxjl  lunch  program,  by  (D) 
a  national  average  attendance  factor  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  a  national  average  attendance 


factor,  based  on  the  best  available  dat*.  Any 
reduction  In  a  household's  allotment  pur- 
suant to  this  paragraph  shall  be  applicable 
only  to  the  nine  months  of  each  ye«r  which 
generally  correspond  to  the  respective  State's 
scbocri  year,  as  determined  by  the  State 
agency.'." 

Mr.  COLEMAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  food 
stamp  benefits  are  calculated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  each  family  member  will 
receive  three  meals  per  day,  but  for  53 
percent  of  the  families  who  receive  food 
stamps  that  is  not  necessarily  the  case, 
because  6.3  million  youngsters  who  re- 
ceive food  stamp  benefits,  also  receive 
a  free  school  lunch  at  the  local  school. 

My  amendment  simply  takes  away  the 
duplication  and  the  overlap  between 
these  two  food  assistance  programs.  It 
eliminates  this  overlap  by  eliminating  the 
food  stamp  allotment  for  that  particular 
meal. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  there  Is  only 
going  to  be  a  reduction  in  food  stamps 
and  not  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

Frankly,  there  are  two  ways  to  accom- 
plish what  I  am  trjing  to  do.  One  of  them 
is  to  reduce  or  do  away  with  the  school 
lunch  program,  which  I  feel  would  be 
wrong.  The  other  is  a  reduction  in  food 
stamp  benefits. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  that  it  af- 
fects only  those  households  where  the 
students  are  going  to  a  school  that  par- 
ticipates in  the  school  lunch  program.  If 
the  school  or  the  school  district  does  not 
participate  in  the  school  lunch  program 
there  will  be  no  reduction  in  boiefits  to 
that  household. 

The  CBO  estimates,  upon  past  pro- 
jections, that  this  particular  amendment 
will  save  close  to  $500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  CBO  estimates  that  the 
administrative  costs  would  be  minimal. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant as  we  look  at  trying  to  cut  costs 
in  the  food  stamp  program  that  we  ana- 
lyze where  we  can  cut.  It  seems  to  m^ 
this  is  one  particular  place  where  we  can 
shave  $500  million  off  the  cost  of  the 
program  without  really  taking  away  any 
food  from  any  needy  person  who  should 
be  receiving  food  stamps. 

Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BIACK5I.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  contention  that  recipients 
are  now  receiving  dual  benefits  under  the 
present  program? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  That  is  my  position, 
and  I  think,  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
A  look  at  the  legislative  history  indi- 
cates that  the  food  stamp  legislation  wv 
PEissed  completely  independent  of  the 
school  lunch  program  and  that.  In  fact, 
taxpayers  are  paying  for  four  meals  In- 
stead of  three  meals  per  day  for  at  least 
those  youngsters  that  are  pwldcipating  in 
the  free  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.    BIAOGI.    So    the    gentleman's 
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amendment  would  guarantee  the  contin- 
uance of  the  school  limch  for  the  stu- 
dent involved  but  would  reduce  the  food 
stamps  for  that  person  at  home  because 


eligibility  for  the  meals  that  would  be 
the  determining  factor. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  will  tell  thp  centlpman 
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Mr.  COLEMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  to  answer 
that.  Ninety  percent  more  of  the  people 


tic  of  malnutrition — such  children  are  not  man  from  Missouri  is  passed,  and  it 
10  be  seen  in  su:h  numbers.  Even  In  areas  saves  $500  million,  that  will  be  $500  mil- 
which  did  not  command  national  attention    jign  that  might  actually  provide  the  head 
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amendment  would  guarantee  the  contin- 
uance of  the  school  lunch  for  the  stu- 
dent involved  but  would  reduce  the  food 
stamps  for  that  person  at  home  because 
that  person  is  in  fact  being  fed  in  the 
school  lunch  progrtim? 

Air.  COLEMAN.  The  gentleman  under- 
stands the  amendment  quite  well. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  might  also  point  out. 
as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  the  limch 
at  the  schools  is  more  nutritious  and  ac- 
tually costs  the  taxpayers  more  to  feed 
the  youngsters  at  school.  But  I  think  it  is 
important  to  continue  that  program  be- 
cause we  know,  No.  1,  the  meal  is  avail- 
able and  we  know  that  It  is  of  high 
nutritional  value.  Food  stamps,  of  course, 
we  give  to  the  local  household  and  they 
can  spend  them  on  the  individuals  in- 
volved how  thev  wish  and  on  the  meals 
they  want  to  plan  on  their  own.  I  think 
my  amendment  guarantees  a  higher  nu- 
tritional value  for  the  student. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genileman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  for  h's  amend- 
ment. I  think  that  is  one  point  that  we 
do  need  to  make  here  in  this  Chamber. 
and  that  is  in  view  of  the  fact  the  Con- 
gress has.  in  its  wisdom,  made  it  very 
clear  that  the  food  stamp  program  no 
longer  is  a  program  which  assures  an 
adequately  nutritious  diet  to  the  recip- 
ients of  the  program,  that  the  gentle- 
man's emphasis  means  those  taxpayers' 
dollars,  and  I  mean  those  hard-earned 
taxpayers'  doUars  that  will  be  soent  in  a 
transfer  payment  program  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  needv  will  insure  that  at  least 
that  lunch  that  the  child  gets  will  be  an 
adeouate,  nutritious  lunch  at  school  in- 
stead of,  say.  a  nonnutrltious  diet  that 
might  have  been  purchased  through  food 
stamps.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  making 
an  excellent  point.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
judicious  use  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
I  think  we  should  all  consider  the  hard- 
working, producing  taxpayers  in  the 
country  at  times  like  this. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  will  save 
nearly  $500  million.  I  think  we  ought  to 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment  I 
certainly  accept  it  and  commend  him  for 
offering  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  would  want  to  point  out  one  additional 
factor.  The  formula  I  propose  takes  into 
consideration  the  attendance  factor  of 
the  students  involved  and  it  also  of 
couree,  takes  into  consideration  the  three 
months  the  student  is  not  in  school  be- 
cause of  summer  vacation.  So  neither  the 
child  nor  the  family  will  be  penalized 

rhe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  by 
unanimous   consent.    Mr.   Coleman   was 

Snu£..        ^'""'^^    '"'    2    ^ditional 

a^Hf,   ^CJH^  ^r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

UlciZl. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  whether  it  would  be 


eligibility  for  the  meals  that  would  be 
the  determining  factor. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
what  prompts  the  question.  Suppose  a 
youngster  does  not  eat  the  meal.  Suppose 
he  is  sick  or  for  some  other  reason  does 
not  like  the  lunch,  which  happens  often, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  take  that  into 
account? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  We  have  to  consider 
that  if  a  person  is  poor  enough  to  receive 
taxpayer  assistance  that  it  is  up  to  them 
if  they  want  to  refuse  to  eat  the  food. 
I  know  there  is  plate  waste  in  our  school 
lunch  program  but  I  do  not  think  the 
taxpayers  can  stand  there  and  force  a 
child  to  eat  at  home  or  at  school.  That 
problem  is  really  not  addressed  in  my 
amendment.  Any  such  problem  is  in  the 
school  lunch  program  and  has  to  be 
worked  out  in  the  USDA. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  answer  then  is  it  does 
not  take  that  into  account? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  cannot  assume,  for 
example,  that  a  food  stamp  household 
wiU  spend  their  money  judiciously  or 
wisely  either,  or  even  that  they  are  going 
to  give  that  child  a  meal  a  day.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  all  of  the  money  could  be 
spent  on  food  for  the  mother  and  father. 
So  there  is  no  way  to  control  that  at  all 
even  under  the  present  food  stamp 
program. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  In  relation  to  the  gentle- 
man's question,  first  of  all  it  does  take 
into  account  absenteeism.  If  the  student 
is  absent,  there  is  a  formula  for  that. 

But  I  think  more  importantly  than  the 
fact  that  absenteeism  is  considered,  so 
part  of  the  gentleman's  question  is  most 
certainly  undertaken  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  but  more  importantly 
I  think  there  is  a  limit  to  just  how  far 
this  Congress  can  go  in  taking  respon- 
sibility for  everything  that  takes  place 
in  the  United  States.  I  know  there  are 
some  of  us  here  in  this  Chamber— not 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho — but  there 
are  some  here  who  would  Like  to  have  the 
Government  take  responsibihty  and  take 
care  of  everything  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  But  I  think  we  know  that  does  not 
work. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  pointed  out  yesterday,  people 
did  not  formerly  have  problems  of  star- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  when  the  churches,  the 
States,  and  local  communities,  and  indi- 
viduals took  care  of  the  needy  in  this 
country,  we  did  not  have  the  problem 
that  we  have  now  that  the  Government 
is  trying  to  run  some  kind  of  redistribu- 
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tion  of  the  wealth  program  and  hand 
out  food  to  everybody. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  do  want  to  address 
the  gentleman's  concern. 
D  1300 
The  amendment  specifically  reads  that 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a  national 
attendance  factor,  and  he  is  going  to  take 
into  consideration  that  these  youngsters 
who  are  on  food  stamps,  the  lower- 
income  people,  are  absent  more  than  the 
higher-income  students,  and  that  is  go- 
ing to  be  factored  into  this  particular 
formula. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  I  originally  found  his  amend- 
ment attractive,  so  I  am  seeking  only  fur- 
ther enlightenment  when  I  ask  these 
questions.  I  have  some  very  legitimate 
concerns.  I  have  had  youngsters  In 
school,  and  too  often  they  did  not  want 
to  eat  the  lunch  available  to  them.  They 
were  obviously  not  entitled  to  the  free 
school  lunch  program — but  they  did  eat 
in  the  same  cafeteria. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  some  very  good  concerns.  I  have 
children  in  school,  too,  and  I  visited 
school  in  my  district. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Coleman  was 
aillowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman's concerns.  My  point  is  that  there 
is  no  way  to  ever  insure  that  the  recipient 
is  going  to  spend  his  money  wisely,  or  on 
what  type  of  foods,  or  on  what  meals 
they  have,  or  that  the  youngster  at  home 
may  even  want  to  eat  meals  prepared 
there.  He  may  want  to  eat  Fritos  and 
cupcakes  and  they  might  not  be  avail- 
able. On  the  other  hand  maybe  the 
family  cooks  a  nutritional  meal. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  what  the  gentle- 
man contends  is  very  worthwhile  because 
I  find,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  finds, 
that  people  will  gripe  particularly  in 
these  hard  times  about  public  assistance 
programs  of  all  types,  but  they  under- 
stand that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  needy.  'What 
they  do  complain  about  is  those  instances 
where  they  feel  there  is  double-dipping, 
where  there  is  chiseling,  or  there  is  fraud 
or  abuse.  So  it  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
became  attracted  to  the  gentleman's  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  think  that  any 
program  provision  that  is  perceived  as 
not  being  fair  works  to  the  detriment 
01  the  people  who  need  assistance.  They 
just  undermine  an  otherwise  worthy  or 
needed  program.  But  I  am  not  too  sure 
that  the  gentleman  really  reaches  the 
target  with  his  amendment,  because  I 
think  in  essence  he  might  be  penalizing 
families  often  that  need  those  resources. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  presume  that  the 
neediest  who  are  entitled  to  the  school 
lunch  or  the  school  breakfast  are  going 
to  necessarily  receive  those  meals  for 
a  myriad  of  reasons. 


Mr.  COLEMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  to  answer 
that.  Ninety  percent  more  of  the  people 
who  are  on  the  food  stamp  program  are 
eligible  and  participate  in  the  free  school 
lunch  program,  so  I  think  the  statistics 
probably  do  not  support  the  gentleman's 
concern.  But  let  me  just  say  in  emphasis 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  amendment  is  a  constructive 
amendment.  It  does  not  try  to  penalize 
anybody  for  anything;  it  simply  takes 
away  an  overlapping  benefit  for  a  benefit 
that  is  being  offered  in  a  school  for  a 
free  school  lunch. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  There  is  no 
duplication  of  child  nutrition  and  food 
stamp  programs.  These  two  programs 
have  coexisted  for  15  years.  The  school 
lunch  program  simply  complements  the 
food  stamp  program  in  helping  poor  chil- 
dren achieve  a  minimally  adequate  diet. 
Congress  has  long  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  providing  special  nutritional  as- 
sistance for  extremely  vulnerable  groups 
in  our  society — children  and  the  elderly. 

It  is  important  to  understand  exactly 
what  this  provision  would  do  to  the  poor. 
For  each  school  age  child  who  attends 
a  school  with  a  lunch  program,  the 
monthly  food  stamp  allotment  would  be 
reduced  by  $10.  Keep  in  mind  that  the 
average  food  stamp  benefit  is  just  $34  a 
month  per  person.  This  reduction  would 
occur  regardless  of  how  poor  the  child 
is  and  whether  or  not  the  child  actually 
receives  the  lunch.  Children  who  are  ill 
at  home  or  are  not  able  to  eat  lunch  be- 
cause of  medical  or  religious  reasons 
would  still  have  food  stamp  benefit  re- 
ductions. 

My  colleagups  will  remember  that 
when  we  eliminated  the  purchase  re- 
quirement, very  poor  households  began  to 
participate  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
Some  of  these  children  are  from  those 
very  same  Impoverished  households. 
These  are  our  poorest  children— the 
very  ones  who  are  most  in  need  of  ade- 
quate nutrition. 

Teachers  will  testify  to  the  futility  of 
teaching  dull,  inattentive  children  who 
are  hungry.  This  amendment,  if  adopted 
would  assure  an  abundance  of  poor, 
hunery  children  in  our  Nation's  schools 
where  we  are  spending  an  average  of 
$3,500  per  child  a  year  in  education  as- 
sistance. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  a  statement  from  the 
Field  Foundation's  report  on  hunger  in 
the  United  States. 

Summarizing  their  1977  findings,  the  Field 
medical  team  stated:  "Our  first  and  over- 
whelming Impression  Is  that  there  are  far 
fewer  grossly  malnourished  people  In  this 
country  today  than  there  were  ten  years  ago. 
Malnutrition  has  become  a  subtler  problem. 
In  the  Mississippi  delta.  In  the  coal  fields  of 
Aopalachla  and  in  coastal  South  Carolina— 
where  visitors  ten  years  ago  could  quickly 
.see  large  numbers  of  stunted,  apathetic  chu"- 
dren  with  swollen  stomachs  and  the  dull 
eyes  and  poorly  healing  wounds  characteris- 


tic of  malnutrition — such  children  are  not 
10  be  seen  In  su:h  numbers  Even  In  areas 
which  did  not  command  national  attention 
ten  years  ago.  many  voor  people  now  have 
food  and  look  better  off  This  change  does 
nox  appear  to  be  due  to  an  overall  Improve- 
ment in  living  standards  or  to  a  decrease 
in  Joblessness  In  those  areas.  In  fact,  the 
fa;ns  of  life  for  Americans  living  In  poverty 
remains  as  dark  or  darker  than  they  were 
ten  years  ago.  But  in  the  area  of  food  there 
is  a  difference  The  Pood  Stamp  Program. 
the  nutritional  component  of  Head  Start, 
school  lunch  and  breakfast  programs,  and  to 
a  lesser  extent  the  Women-Infant-Chlldren 
(WIC)  feeding  programs  have  made  the  dif- 
ference." 

Surely  my  colleagues  will  recognize 
their  obligations  to  the  children  of  this 
country.  For  this  and  the  other  reasons 
that  I  have  addressed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  clear  up  a 
point  about  the  administrative  costs. 
According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  in  a  letter  dated  April  25  from 
Mrs.  Rivlin,  she  says  that  the  adminis- 
trative difficulties  would  be  minimized. 
As  she  said,  the  case  workers  would  have 
to  find  out  if  there  are  children  in  the 
family  and  what  school  they  attend,  and 
that  is  about  all.  So  there  are  no  great 
administrative  nightmares  that  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to.  I  think  it  can  be  very 
easily  administered. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man will  understand  that  if  this  is  to 
be  administered  properly,  each  child 
would  have  the  deduction  applied  only 
when  he  had  lunch.  It  would  be  a  totally 
administrative  nightmare.  It  is  a  totally 
unfair  amendment  to  children. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  That  is  not  the  basis 
of  my  amendment.  It  does  not  go  family 
by  family,  individual  by  individual.  We 
are  talking  about  20  million  participants 
in  food  stamps,  and  you  cannot  do  it  on 
a  case-by-case  basis. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  What  is  going  to  be 
happening  is  many  people  are  going  to 
be  unfairly  penalized.  I  do  not  think  this 
great  Congress  should  unfairly  penalize 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  children  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  say  that  the  major 
problem  I  see  with  the  gentleman's  argu- 
ment is  that  the  secret  to  helping  poor 
people  in  this  country  is  not  more  gov- 
ernment programs  and  more  spending 
and  more  disincentives  for  people  to 
work,  to  save,  and  to  be  thrifty,  but 
some  kind  of  an  incentive  to  encourage 
people  to  produce  more.  The  gentleman 
is  taking  the  attitude  that  somehow  or 
another  we  are  going  to  be  depriving 
hungry  children  of  a  school  lunch.  That 
is  not  the  case.  For  every  dollar  that  will 
not  be  spent  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 


man from  Missouri  is  passed,  and  it 
saves  $500  million,  that  will  be  $500  mil- 
lion that  might  actually  provide  the  head 
of  a  household  with  a  job.  The  gentle- 
man well  knows  that:  he  is  a  business- 
man in  his  private  life. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biagci,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Richmond  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  previously  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  maker  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Coleman),  and  we  dealt  with  the 
premise  of  his  amendment,  which  was 
to  eliminate  a  duplication  of  funding, 
some  funds  set  aside  for  school  lunch; 
other  funds  set  aside  for  the  food  stamps, 
with  all  being  factored  in.  Is  it  the  gen- 
tleman's contention  that  there  is  dupli- 
cation, but  the  duplication  is  warranted 
in  light  of  nutritional  needs? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  question.  It 
is  my  contention  that  the  food  stamp 
program  alone  only  allows  38  cents  per 
person  per  meal  for  any  family.  The  gen- 
tleman and  I  know  that  that  is  insuf- 
ficient to  provide  adequate  nutritional 
assistance  to  any  family.  The  school 
lunch  program  at  least  provides  one- 
third  of  the  nutritional  daily  require- 
ments to  our  children  who  participate  in 
the  school  lunch  program.  Our  children 
are  the  ones  who  need  that  additional 
food  in  order  to  learn  at  school  and  build 
healthy  bodies.  I  think  the  two  programs 
together  make  a  lot  sense,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman's  great  committee  for 
helping  with  both  of  these  programs. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  say.  first  of  all. 
that  it  is  a  shame  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Coleman)  even  has 
to  be  in  the  forefront  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. One  would  think  that  with  the 
tight  budget  situations  we  have  that 
somebody  from  the  majority  party  would 
be  offering  the  amendment,  or  we  would 
have  some  of  the  people  who  administer 
these  programs  downtown  suggesting 
these  amendments  for  they  should  want 
to  get  out  of  the  law  the  waste  that 
comes  as  a  result  of  duplication. 
n  1310 

Over  here  on  this  side  if  we  had  a 
general  of  the  Army  who  was  getting 
paid  twice  for  the  same  meal  the  major- 
ity party  Member  would  be  in  here  try- 
ing to  do  away  with  that  abuse.  If  we 
had  doctors  who  were  getting  paid  ^or 
performing  a  medicaid  operation  twice — 
and  we  have  had  that — we  would  be 
trying  to  do  away  with  that  sort  of 
duplication. 

In  an  instance  where  people  are  get- 
ting paid  for  two  meals,  it  is  justifiable 
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that  they  only  get  paid  for  one,  particu-     school 
larly  when  the  resources  of  this  Nation     school 


everyday   and   do   not   eat   the 

lunch   provided,    either   because 


family  a  few  cents  a  day — I  mean,  im- 
agine this,  if  your  kid  shows  up  and  vou 
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that  they  only  get  paid  for  one.  particu- 
larly when  the  resources  of  this  Nation 
are  limited  and  hence  we  ought  to  make 
our  resources  go  as  far  as  possible. 

However,  the  main  crux  of  the  debate 
here,  as  it  focuses  upon  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
whether  or  not  you  view  this  program 
as  a  nutritional  program,  or  whether 
you  view  it  as  an  income  redistribution 
program.  Quite  frankly,  the  food  stamp 
program  was  started  for  those  people 
who  were  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  this 
Nation  who  were  spending  30  percent  of 
their  income  on  food  and  still  did  not. 
have  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet.  Th?n 
food  stamps  were  instituted  for  those 
people  spending  30  percent  so  they  could 
be  supplemented  in  their  income  so 
their  food  availability  would  be  brought 
up  to  a  nutritionally  adequate  level. 

Now  the  bottom  line  of  it  is,  if  you 
are  being  paid  for  eating  a  meal  twice, 
then  it  is  above  and  beyond  what  that 
purpose  is  and  obviously  the  people  who 
are  defending  the  existing  program  see 
the  food  stamp  program  other  than  as 
something  to  provide  people  who  are 
hungr>-  with  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
get  back  to  the  original  purpose  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  If  we  get  back  to 
that  purpose,  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  a  nutrition  program  and  not  an 
income  supplement  program,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  more  public  respect  for 
the  program  and  the  program  is  going 
to  have  the  ability  to  maintain  its  ex- 
istence regardless  of  the  political  oppo- 
sition it  might  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  person 
in  this  House  who  will  not  support  the 
program  for  what  it  was  intended,  but 
not  when  it  gets  beyond  that,  and  it 
has  gotten  beyond  that,  when  we  coimt 
people  twice  for  the  same  meal.  Obvi- 
ously. If  you  want  to  support  the  pro- 
gram. If  you  want  to  maintain  the  pro- 
gram, if  you  want  it  to  be  a  nutrition 
program,  then  vou  ought  to  support  th€ 
Coleman  amendment.  If  you  want  it  to 
be  something  else— and  it  is  going  to 
become  something  else  and  maybe  it  al- 
ready is.  then  oppose  the  Coleman 
amendment.  However,  bear  the  burden 
will  you.  of  future  days  and  future  vears 
of  the  public  disrespect  the  program  is 
going  to  have  and  the  whole  thing  might 
go  down  the  drain  and  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  you  over  on  the  Democrat  side  of 
the  aisle  do  not  want  that  to  happen 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
been  talked  about  as  being  an  amend- 
ment to  help  with  the  nutrition  of  chil- 
dren. Apparently  what  this  amendment 
would  do  is.  it  would  deduct  from  the 
food  stamp  allotment  to  poor  families 
the  value  of  the  school  lunch  for  the  days 
that  the  child  has  attended  school. 

Well.  I  dare  say  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  gentleman  who  drafted  the  amend- 
ment understands  all  of  the  problems 
related  to  the  school  lunch  program  be- 
cause he  would  know  then  that  there  are 
many  poor  children  who  show  up   in 


school  everyday  and  do  not  eat  the 
school  lunch  provided,  either  because 
they  are  intimidated  by  school  officials, 
they  are  segregated  into  lines  so  those 
poor  Uttle  children  will  know  what  this 
country  has  given  them  even  though  it 
is  contrary  to  law.  They  are  given  dif- 
ferent colored  tickets  even  though  it  is 
contrary  to  law  and  their  pride  does  not 
let  them  participate  It  happens  in  every 
region  of  this  country.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  choose  not  to  par- 
ticipate because  of  their  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  what 
else  we  are  doing  in  this  amendment.  We 
are  taking  an  attack  on  the  children  of 
the  poor  and  we  are  telling  them  that 
we  are  going  to  deduct  from  their  house- 
hold food  budget  the  price  of  a  school 
lunch.  Now  the  food  stamp  program  says 
they  get  38  cents  to  spend  per  meal  and 
that  this  will  be  reduced  based  upon  this 
formula  of  attendance  and  the  other 
criteria  which  is  certainly  better  than 
Mr.  Helms  suggested  in  the  Senate.  That 
that  will  be  reduced. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  do  we  do 
for  senior  citizens  in  this  country  who 
participate  in  senior  citizens  feeding 
programs  under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  and  get  food  stamps?  Is  this  Con- 
gress ready  to  take  on  the  senior  citizen 
and  deduct  the  price  or  whatever  the  in- 
kind  contribution  is  and  deduct  that 
from  their  food  stamp  allotments?  Mind 
you,  the  senior  citizens  vote,  children  do 
not.  Keep  that  in  mind. 

What  about  our  children.  Mr.  Chair- 
man? Our  children  who  are  in  the  school 
lunch  program  get  a  30-cent  subsidy  or 
35-cent  subsidy  per  day  per  meal  from 
the  Federal  Government.  Now  maybe 
you  should  file  an  amendment  to  your 
Federal  income  tax  because  I  suspect  you 
have  been  given  an  in-kind  contribution 
by  this  Federal  Government  of  35  cents 
a  day  and  it  sounds  like  income  to  me 
and  you  had  better  deduct  it  from  your 
$60.000-a-year  salary. 

Mr.  Chairman,  are  we  going  to  pick 
on  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  name 
of  some  kind  of  fiscal  austerity  and  re- 
sponsibihty  and  are  we  going  to  ignore 
your  children  and  mme  if  they  partici- 
pate in  the  school  lunch  program,  get  a 
35-cent  subsidy?  I  mean,  I  am  trying  to 
contain  my  laughter.  You  cannot  be 
serious. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  go  around 
and  shake  hands  in  the  senior  citizens 
programs  in  our  districts  and  tell  them 
to  campaign  for  us  when  we  know  they 
are  double  dipping  at  the  Federal  nutri- 
tional trough?  Do  not  forget  to  tell  them, 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment,  that 
you  will  be  coming  on  next  year  to  elimi- 
nate this  fantastic  lunch  that  is  before 
them,  generally  made  up  of  cold  cuts  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  white  bread,  a  little 
coffee,  maybe  some  tea,  a  little  sugar, 
and  they  come  from  miles  to  get  it. 
Why?  Because  we  know  it  is  more  than 
nutrition.  We  know  that  it  is  the  social 
aspect  of  getting  those  folks  out  of  the 
house.  We  know  that  they  come  together 
and  they  live  better  lives.  So  it  is  not  just 
nutrition. 

Now,  when  we  stand  up  here  in  the 
name  of  fiscal  austerity  and  responsibil- 
ity and  we  want  to  take  from  some  poor 


family  a  few  cents  a  day — I  mean,  im- 
agine this,  if  your  kid  shows  up  emd  you 
are  poor  and  goes  to  a  school  lunch  and 
you  get  the  benefit,  you  pay  38  cents,  you 
could  not  go  to  McDonalds  and  get  him  a 
burger.  I  mean  you  could  not  go  to  a 
show.  Do  not  worry  about  how  they  are 
wasting  their  resources.  They  could  not 
get  on  a  bus  to  anywhere. 

What  are  they  steaUng  from  us? 
This  remmds  me  of  when  we  used  to 
want  to  punish  people  who  cheated  on 
medicaid.  We  are  always  going  to  pun- 
ish the  poor  people  on  medicaid.  What 
did  they  get  if  they  cheated?  They  got 
a  shot  in  the  rear  end.  The  doctor  got 
$25  but  we  were  punishing  the  patient. 
He  got  a  shot  of  water  in  his  rear  end. 

Then  we  spend  biUions  of  dollars  try- 
ing to  chase  them  down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  only  to  offer  the 
distinguished   gentleman   from  Califor- 
nia   (Mr.    Miller  I     those    additional    3 
minutes  needed  to  complete  hLs  presen- 
tation. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  take  this  time 
only  to  allow  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  Coleman  I.  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  to  respond. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  ( Mr.  Miller  >  was  a  very  fine 
speech,  but  it  did  not  direct  itself  to  my 
amendment.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
to  show  me  one  word  in  this  amendment 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  senior 
citizens.  One  word. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  reclaim  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri    iMr.   Mathis)    has   the  time. 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

C  1320 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  respond.  That  is  my 
challenge  to  you.  If  you  are  so  sincere 
in  your  efforts,  let  us  get  on  with  a  com- 
prehensive amendment,  and  let  us  make 
sure  that  we  declare  on  our  income  taxes 
the  price  of  the  school  lunch  subsidy  your 
children  and  my  children  get  if  they 
participate:  and  let  us  make  sure  we 
get  the  senior  citizens  and  cut  the  price 
of  that  baloney  sandwich  they  are  get- 
ting. Let  us  not  just  go  after  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

Mr.    COLEMAN.    If    the    gentleman 
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wants  to  offer  an  amendment,  go  right 
ahead. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfomia.  I  do  not 
believe  in  what  you  are  doing. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  We  are  not  talking 
about  35  cents  for  the  cost  of  the.school 
lunch  program.  The  gentleman  is  un- 
aware that  the  school  lunch  is  higher  in 
nutritional  value  and  it  costs  $1.20,  not 
36  cents.  The  gentleman  has  the  school 
lunch  program  mixed  up  with 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the  subsidy  to  middle-class 
participants. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  We  are  talking  about 
food  stamps  here.  I  believe  in  the  school 
lunch  program  and  I  want  to  continue  it. 
It  is  a  good  program  which  probably  has 
three  times  as  much  nutritional  value  as 
food  stamps.  The  only  argument  the 
gentleman  has  heard  today  against  my 
amendment  is  that  we  cannot  force  these 
kids  to  eat  a  free  meal  at  school. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  been  at  the  fore- 
front in  attempting  to  force  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, fiscal  integrity,  in  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  fioor  of  this  House,  as 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
know.  But.  I  simply  think  that  in  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  we  are  being  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  I  think  it  is 
probably  going  to  end  up  costing  more 
money  in  administrative  costs  to  attempt 
to  find  out  those  children  who  are  in  fact 
eating  lunch  at  school. 

I  support  the  school  lunch  program, 
as  the  gentleman  does.  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this  debate. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
again  want  to  point  out  that  the  source 
of  my  information  is  fmm  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  in  which  I  quoted 
Mrs.  Rivlin.  Administrative  difficulties 
would  be  minimized  simoly  to  see  if  they 
are  in  fact  attending  the  school,  then 
they  qualifv  for  this  deduction.  If  they 
do  not.  they  are  not  going  to  get  any 
reductions  in  their  food  stamps. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
from  Missouri,  if  he  wanted  to  Impress 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  he  must 
have  a  better  source  than  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order  of  no  quorum, 
and  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  134,  noes  269. 
not  voting  29.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  223] 

AYES— 134 

Applegate 

Giaimo 

Moorhe&d. 

Archer 

Gingrich 

Cnlif. 

Ashbrook 

Glnn 

MottI 

Badham 

Goldwater 

Myers.  Ind. 

Bafalls 

Gradlson 

O'Brien 

Barnard 

Gramm 

Pashayan 

Bauman 

Qrassley 

Paul 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Grlaham 

Porter 

Bennett 

Guyer 

Railsback 

Bethune 

Hagedorn 

Rhodes 

BevUl 

HaU,  Tex. 

Robinson 

Blaggl 

Hammer- 

Roth 

Breaux 

schmldt 

Rousselot 

Broomfleld 

Hance 

Royef 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen 

Rudd 

Broyhlll 

Hinson 

Santinl 

Burgener 

Holt 

Sawyer 

Butler 

Hopkins 

Schuiz* 

Byron 

Huckaby 

Sebellus 

Campbell 

Hutto 

Sensenbrenner 

Carney 

Ichord 

Sharp 

Chappell 

Ireland 

Shumway 

Cheney 

Jeffries 

Shuster 

Clausen 

Jenkins 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Solomon 

Coleman 

Jones,  N.C 

Spence 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Stangeland 

Conable 

Kemp 

Stenholm 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Stockman 

Cotter 

Kramer 

Stratton 

Coughlln 

Lagomarsino 

f-tump 

Courier 

Leath,  Tex. 

Symms 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lee 

Tauke 

Crane,  Philip 

Lewis 

Thomas 

Dwnlel,  Dan 

Livingston 

Trible 

Daniel.  RW. 

LoefBer 

Vander  Jagt 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

Walker 

Derwinskl 

Lujan 

White 

Devine 

Lungren 

Whitehurst 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Winn 

Dornan 

McDonald 

Wyatt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Martin 

Wydler 

Erlenborn 

Mica 

Wylie 

Evans.  Ga. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Young.  Mo. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Montgomery 

Fren7.el 

Moore 
NOES— 269 

Abdnor 

Daschle 

Gonzalez 

Addabbo 

Davis,  Mich. 

GoodUng 

Akaka 

Davis.  S.C 

Gore 

Albosta 

de  la  Garza 

Gray 

Alexander 

Deckard 

Green 

Ambro 

Dellums 

Ciuarinl 

Anderson. 

Derrick 

Gudger 

Calif. 

Dicks 

Hall.  Ohio 

Andrews. 

Diggs 

Hamilton 

N.  Dak 

Dineell 

Hanley 

Annunzio 

Dixon 

Harris 

Anthony 

Dodd 

Harsha 

Ashley 

Donnelly 

Hawkins 

Atkinson 

Dougherty 

Heckler 

Bailey 

Downey 

Heftel 

Baldus 

Drlnan 

Hlllls 

Barnes 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Hollenbeck 

Beard,  R.I. 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Holtzman 

Bedell 

Early 

Horton 

Beilenson 

Eckhardt 

Howard 

Benjamin 

Edgar 

Hubbard 

Bereuter 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hughes 

Bingham 

Edwards.  Okla 

Hyde 

Blanchard 

Emery 

Jacobs 

Boggs 

English 

Jeffords 

Boland 

Erdahl 

Jenrette 

Boiling 

Ertel 

Johnson.  Calif 

Boner 

Evans.  Del . 

Jones.  Okla. 

Bonker 

Fary 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Bouquard 

Fascell 

Kastenmeler 

Bowen 

Fazio 

Kazen 

Brademas 

Penwick 

KUdee 

Brlnkley 

Ferraro 

Latta 

Brodhead 

Flndley 

Leach,  Iowa 

Brooks 

Fish 

Leach,  La 

Buchanan 

Fisher 

Lederer 

Burllson 

Fithian 

Lehman 

Burton,  John 

Plippo 

Lei  and 

Burton.  Phillip  Plorio 

Lcvltas 

Can- 

Foley 

Lloyd 

Carter 

Ford,  Tenn 

Long,  La 

Cavanaugh 

Porsythe 

Long.  Md. 

Chlsholm 

Fountain 

Lowry 

Clay 

Fowler 

Luken 

dinger 

Frost 

Lundlne 

Coelho 

Puqua 

McCIoskey 

Collins,  ni. 

Garcia 

McCormack 

Conte 

Gephardt 

McHugh 

Oonyers 

Gibbons 

McKay 

Gorman 

Oilman 

Magulre 

D'Amours 

Gllckman 

Markey 

Marks 

Petrt 

Stanton 

Marlenee 

Peyser 

Stark 

Mathis 

Pickle 

Steed 

Matsul 

Preyer 

Stewart 

Mattox 

Price 

Stokes 

Mavroules 

Prltchard 

Studds 

Mazzoli 

Pursell 

Swift 

Mlkulski 

QuUlen 

S>-nar 

Miller.  Calif. 

H&hall 

Taylor 

Mineta 

Ran  gel 

Thompson 

Minish 

Ratchford 

Traxler 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Regula 

Udall 

MltcheU.  N.Y. 

Reuss 

nilman 

Moakley 

Richmond 

Van  Deerlln 

Moffett 

Rlnaldo 

Vanik 

Mollohan 

Ritter 

Vento 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Roberts 

Volkmer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rodlno 

Walgren 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Roe 

Wampler 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Rose 

Watklns 

Murtha 

Rosenthal 

Waxman 

Musto 

Rostenkowski 

Weaver 

Myers.  Pa 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Natcher 

Ruaao 

Whitley 

Neal 

Sabo 

Whit  taker 

Nedzl 

Scheuer 

Williams.  Mont 

Nelson 

Schroeder 

Williams.  Ohio 

Nichols 

Selberllng 

Wilson,  Tex 

Nolan 

Shannon 

Wlrth 

Nowak 

Shelby 

Wolff 

Oakar 

Simon 

Wolpe 

Oberstar 

Skelton 

Wright 

Obey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Yates 

Ottinger 

Smith.  Nebr 

Yatron 

Panetta 

Snowe 

Young.  Alask» 

Patten 

Solatz 

Young.  Fla. 

Patterson 

Spellman 

Zablockl 

Pease 

St  Germain 

ZeferettI 

Pepper 

Stack 

Perkins 

Staggers 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Anderson.  lU. 

Hefner 

Madigan 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Hlghlower 

Marriott 

Aspln 

HoUand 

Michel 

AuColn 

Kogovsek 

Quayle 

Bontor 

Kostmayer 

Runnels 

Brown,  Calif. 

LaPalce 

Satterfleld 

Daniel  son 

Lent 

Whltten 

Ford,  Mich. 

McDade 

Wilson.  Bob 

Gaydos 

McE^en 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Harkin 

McKlnney 

n  1330 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

n  1340 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MB     FOLET 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Polet:  Page 
38,  after  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

ADJUSTMENT    OF    POVEETT    CtJIDELINES 

Sec.  137.  Section  6(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  everything  after  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States  "  and  inserting  a  period  at 
the  end  of  that  phrase. 

REDUCTION    IN    ASSETS    UMITATIONS 

Sec.  138  Section  5igi  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting ••$1,750"  and  inserting  •■$1,600''  In  Ueu 
thereof. 

RESTRICTION    ON    STITDENT    PARTICIPATION 

Sec.  139.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended  Is  amended  by 
deleting  everything  after  "i  1  >  '  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  following  "Is  physically 
and  mentally  fit  and  Is  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  sixty.  (2)  Is  enrolled  at  least 
half  time  In  an  Institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation, and  (3)  (A)  Is  not  employed  a  mini- 
mum of  twenty  hours  oer  week  or  does  not 
participate  in  a  federally  financed  work 
study  program  during  the  regular  school 
year  or  iB)  Is  not  the  ^ead  of  a  household 
(or  spouFe  of  such  head)  containing  one  or 
more  other  persons  who  are  dependents  of 
that  Individual  because  he  or  she  supolles 
more  than  half  of  their  support,  or  (Ci  is 
not  so  enrolled  as  a  result  of  participation 
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In  the  work  Incentive  program  under   title  Thpv   fnrtVior   nvnuii-ow    tKo*.     *    j      » 

IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  either   wo^9n  ^.^       that  students  unusual  attractiveness  to  employers  in 

(42  use.  602). ■■  ^^^^^   "^^^^   20   hours   a   week— or   its  eluding  the  very  institutions  thPVBtf'o!,^ 

SEC.  140.  section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  m'^imum  wage  equivalent  in  doUars-or  The  only  work  exemS.  t  L^i^"^: 
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AMCan>MENT   OrrERED    BT    MS.    FINDLET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 


same  would  be  true  for  the  positive  im- 
pact on  participants  of  the  experience  of 


House     overwhelmingly     passed     HJl. 
4303.  which  set  a  threshold  level  of  med- 
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In  the  work  Incentive  program  under  title 
IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended 
(42  use.  602). ■■ 

Sec.  140.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting everything  after  "peraon "  in  the  pa- 
renthesis In  paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (2) 
of  siich  section  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following:  "enrolled  In  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  shall  b«  Ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  stamp  program  unless 
he  or  she  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
sectlcm   (e)    of  this  section)". 


Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments — there  are  three  parts  in- 
volved in  the  amendment  which  I  have 
offered  to  the  Committee.  My  package  of 
amendments  would  save  $130  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981  when  it  would  become 
effective  given  the  time  lag  necessarily 
associated  with  promulgating  regula- 
tions. It  is.  nontheless.  significant  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  soundness  of 
the  program. 

First.  I  would  end  the  practice  we  in- 
stituted in  1977  of  updating  the  income 
poverty  guidelines,  which  serve  as  the 
programs  net  income  limit,  to  reflect 
Consumer  Price  Index  data  as  of  March 
of  a  given  calendar  year.  Instead,  the 
Department  would  rely  upon  the  poverty 
line  announced  in  April  of  each  year 
based  upon  the  prior  calendar  years 
average  Consumer  Price  Index  or  the 
data  as  of  approximately  June.  10  months 
previous. 

Updating  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines was  enacted  because  of  our  con- 
cern that  the  poverty  line  would  other- 
wise be  anywhere  from  12  to  24  months 
out  of  date,  since  for  example,  the  poverty 
line  In  effect  from  July  1.  1980,  through 
June  30,  1981,  would,  without  the  altera- 
tion, reflect  consumer  prices  in  or  about 
June  1979.  Because  the  poverty  line  es- 
sentlaUy  affects  only  the  gross  income 
celling,  given  the  structure  of  deduc- 
tions that  work  on  top  of  it,  and  has  no 
Impact  at  all  upon  the  actual  benefits 
or  allotments  of  any  eligible  household 
It  was  a  prime  target  for  budget  savings 
that  would  not  harm  the  truly  needy 

The  net  Income  eligibility  limit  will 
therefore,  not  be  as  current  as  It  might 
be.  but  that  will  not  radically  revise  the 
program's  coverage  or  goals.  In  fiscal 
year  1982.  for  example,  the  net  income 
Itmlt  for  a  four-person  household  would 
rise  only  to  $7,450  rather  than  $8,200 
under  this  proposal.  The  savings  at- 
«n  ^,  ^  renouncing  the  update  are 
$50  million  a  year. 

Second.  I  would  close  off  most  of  the 
remaining  access  of  students  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  new  rules  governing  students 
wmcted  In  1977  have  functioned  to  re- 

!!?l''K.»V'^f"*?*'^*'''P***°"-  They  denied 
eligibility  to  students  who  could  have  or 

'JfLl,*^'!^^  ^  ^^^  dependents  in  in- 
eligible households  and  to  students  who 
did  not  register  for  work  in  school  vaca- 
tion or  recess  periods  lasting  more  than 
oO  days. 


They  further  required  that  students 
either  work  20  hours  a  week — or  its 
minimum  wage  equivalent  in  dollars — or 
be  enrolled  in  a  work  study  program  or 
be  registered  for  20  hours  of  work  a  week 
or  be  the  head  of  a  household  with  at 
least  one  dependent  or  be  otherwise 
exempt  from  work  registration  because 
of  fitness,  age,  work  incentive  participa- 
tion, parental  status,  caretaker  status, 
and  the  other  exemptions.  These  rules 
did  considerably  tighten  the  program's 
administration. 

Nonetheless,  the  latest  program 
characteristics  survey  revealed  that  ap- 
proximately eight-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  certified  for 
food  stamps  were  full-time  students. 
This  means  that  at  least  200.000  students 
are  still  on  program  rolls. 

Two  hundred  thousand  is  too  many. 
That  is  a  clear  indication  that  however 
much  we  tightened  the  rules  in  1977  we 
did  not  tighten  them  enough.  There  are 
sufficient  grant  iBEOG's,  SEOG'st  and 
loan  moneys  (QSL  and  NDEA  loans  at 
interest  rates  substantially  below  the 
market)  to  enable  most  impoverished 
students  not  only  to  pay  their  tuition 
with  Federal  financial  assistance,  but 
also  their  room  and,  more  important, 
their  board.  There  is  little  justification  in 
allowing  them  to  supplement  existing 
Federal  resources  targeted  at  educational 
need  i  but  covering  much  more  than  mere 
tuition  and  books)  with  further  re- 
sources designed  to  help  them  pay  for 
the  same  goods.  Students'  needs  should 
be  dealt  with  in  an  educational  context. 

Thus.  I  propose  to  eliminate  approxi- 
mately three-fourths  or  150,000  of  the 
remaining  students  from  program  rolls 
by  making  all  students  prima  facie  in- 
eUgible.  I  would,  however,  allow  con- 
tinued participation  by  those  who  either 
are  working  20  hours  a  week  or  who  are, 
for  other  reasons,  currently  exempt  from 
the  work  requirement.  Work  exempt 
students  have,  for  several  years,  been 
viewed  as  deserving  of  special  congres- 
sional consideration  in  providing  food 
benefits  because  of  their  relative  inabil- 
ity to  supplement  their  grants  and  loans. 
This  covers  the  elderly  (over  60),  the 
normally  precollege  young  (under  18 », 
the  disabled  and  handicapped,  includ- 
ing the  mentaUy  unfit,  heads  (or  spouses 
of  heads)  of  households  in  which  one  or 
more  other  persons  are  dependents  of 
the  head,  and  WIN  program  partici- 
pants, who  tend  either  to  be  employed 
or  otherwise  subject  to  a  distinct  work 
requirement. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  work  for 
a  variety  of  reasons  or  who  do  in  fact 
work  or  comply  with  a  stringent  work 
requirement  contained  in  a  separate  and 
distinct  Federal  program  like  WIN  need 
food  stamps  more  than  the  other  stu- 
dents. Accordingly.  I  have  determined 
that  they  and  only  they  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  their  status  as  pro- 
gram eligible.  Merely  registering  for 
work  wUl  not  suffice  for  able-bodied 
students.  If  they  try  hard  enough,  they 
can  find  some  form  of  compensated  em- 
ployment for  20  hours  a  week.  To  allow 
them  merely  to  register  rather  than  to 
work    is    not    appropriate    given    their 
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unusual  attractiveness  to  employers  in- 
cluding the  very  institutions  they  attend 
The  only  work  exemptions  I  have  not 
mcorporated  in  this  new  drastically  re- 
duced version  of  student  ehgibility  are 
the  ones  for  parents  and  caretakers 
<  they  could  hardly  enroll  at  least  half- 
time  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion—and some  wUl  still  qualify  as  heads 
of  households  or  their  spouses  who  may 
spht  child-caring  chores),  alcoholic  and 
drug  rehabihtatees,  and  those  working 
fewer  than  20  hours,  but  earning  enough 
in  briefer  periods  of  time  to  make  the 
equivalent  of  20  hours  of  minimum  waee 
pay. 

This  latter  exemption  has  been  abused 
by  students  working  4  to  5  hours  in  spe- 
cialized activities  at  $10  to  $12  an  hour 
and  then  refusing  to  work  any  more,  cit- 
ing food  stamp  work  rules  as  the  excuse 
Since  the  work  rules  as  applied  to  stu- 
dents are  the  only  ones  under  serious  re- 
view in  1980  prior  to  the  collection  and 
analysis  of  work  data,  ehminating  the 
dollar  instead  of  hours  rule  as  applied 
to  students  is  a  good  place  to  start 
Other  groups'  use  of  the  rule  will  be  ex- 
plored and  dealt  with  in  the  reauthori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1981  and  beyond. 

As  a  result  of  these  student  changes,  it 
will  no  longer  be  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  superimpose  the  messy  sum- 
mer work  requirement  which  secures 
work  for  no  one  but  the  local  administra- 
tors who  have  to  deal  with  two  separate 
universes  of  students  or  the  equally  cum- 
bersome and  now  useless  tax  dependency 
criteria.  We  can  save  $60  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  by  imposing  these  new  limits 
upon  student  participation. 

Finally,  I  would  reduce  the  liquid  re- 
sources assets  limit  for  all  households 
other  than  those  composed  of  two  or 
more  persons  containing  a  person  60 
years  of  age  or  over.  The  reduction  would 
be  from  $1,750  to  $1,500.  The  limit  for 
elderly  households  of  two  or  more  would 
remain  at  $3,000.  Available  data  indicate 
that  60  percent  of  all  food  stamp  users 
have  no  liquid  assets  at  all,  while  95  per- 
cent have  less  than  $1,500.  Five  percent 
of  currently  enrolled  households  may  un- 
der my  amendment,  therefore,  have  to 
spend  down  their  cash  reserves  by  $250  as 
a  precondition  to  program  eligibility. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
amendment. 

I  might  say,  before  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time,  that  with  these 
amendments  and  those  adopted  earlier 
on  behalf  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  ,  we  have  completed 
the  amendments  that  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  presented  to  the  Budget 
Committee  as  our  proposals  for  savings 
under  the  budget  resolution.  They 
amount  to  saving  $688  million  from  S. 
1309  as  reported  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee  on  February  27. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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AMKKDMENT   OrTERED   BT    MK.   riNIILET 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fikdixt:  Page 
36.  after  line  12,  insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly)  : 

WOaKTARE   JOB-SEABCH   TIMZ   PERIOD 

Sec.  131.  Section  17(b)(2)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  phrase  "thirty  days"  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "(ten 
days  In  at  least  one  pUot  project  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary)". 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  that  would  make 
a  slight  change  in  the  law  governing  the 
pilot  workfare  projects  under  the  food 
stamp  program.  Though  slight,  it  is  a 
change  that  will  greatly  facilitate  an 
effective  test  of  the  workfare  concept  in 
the  important  demonstration  project 
now  being  conducted  under  Federal 
sponsorship  by  the  county  of  San  Diego, 
Calif. 

The  1977  legislation  authorizing  the 
workfare  demonstration  projects  re- 
quires a  30-day  wait  before  able-bodied 
food  stamp  applicants  are  referred  to 
workfare  officials  in  the  pilot  communi- 
ties. This  amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  waiting  period 
from  30  to  10  days  for  the  San  Diego 
project  only. 

San  Diego  presents  a  special  situation 
with  special  needs.  It  Is  the  only  pilot 
community  that  is  also  a  popular  resort 
area,  and  like  other  popular  resort  areas 
it  attracts  many  transients  who  sign  up 
for  food  stamps  on  arrival.  Many  of 
these  individuals  draw  food  stamps  for 
just  a  month  or  two  before  moving  on. 
The  result  of  the  30-day  waiting  period 
lias  been  to  prevent  San  Diego  workfare 
oflacials  from  involving  many  of  these 
individuals  in  the  workfare  experiment. 
Presently  30  days  pass  before  workfare 
ofBcials  receive  the  referral.  Then  they 
must  contact  the  individual  to  set  up  a 
counseling  interview.  Only  then  can  a 
job  be  assigned.  By  the  time  these  steps 
are  finished,  typically  the  better  part  of 
2  months  has  been  lost. 

Reducing  the  waiting  period  in  San 
Diego  would  provide  a  better  test  of 
workfare  by  facilitating  participation  in 
workfare  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
potentially  eligible  food  stamp  popula- 
tion. It  is  my  expectation  that  under 
this  amendment  the  names  of  those 
coming  into  the  food  stamp  program  In 
San  Diego  target  areas  would  be  for- 
warded to  workfare  officials  within  a 
couple  of  days  after  they  make  applica- 
tion. ITie  San  Diego  workfare  staff  could 
contact  the  Individual  during  the  10-day 
waiting  period  and  promptly  schedule 
the  initial  workfare  coimseling  interview. 
The  interview  would  take  place  within 
a  day  or  two  after  the  waiting  period 
ends.  Most  participants  would  complete 
workfare  processing  during  the  first 
month  after  having  applied  for  food 
stamps. 

In  that  way  the  expected  positive  in- 
fluence of  the  work  requirement  in  en- 
couraging the  imemployed  to  find  em- 
ployment in  the  private  sector  would 
come  into  play  much  sooner.  And  the 


same  would  be  true  for  the  positive  im- 
pact on  participants  of  the  experience  of 
working  in  public  service  jobs.  Also,  sav- 
ings to  taxpayers  and  valuable  work  for 
the  commimity  would  begin  sooner. 

Under  my  amendment.  San  Diego 
participants  would  stUl  be  allowed  ade- 
quate time  for  job  search  activities.  San 
Diego  officials  report  that  many  partici- 
pants have  been  actively  hunting  for 
work  even  before  the  waiting  period  be- 
gins. That  activity  combined  with  job- 
search  activity  during  a  shorter  10-day 
waiting  period  will  allow  plenty  of  time 
before  the  public  service  work  require- 
ment goes  into  effect.  And  the  job  search 
can  easily  continue  since  a  typical  public 
service  work  requirement  takes  only  a 
few  days  a  month  to  fulfill. 

The  small  change  made  by  this 
amendment  would  improve  the  research 
aspect  of  the  demonstration  projects.  I 
have  been  informed  by  research  experts 
on  the  staff  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office  that  it  is  very  common  to  fine- 
tune  demonstration  projects  during  the 
course  of  their  conduct.  In  this  c£ise.  the 
change  would  go  into  effect  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  the  San  Diego  project. 
The  second  year  would  be  conducted 
under  the  reduced  waiting  period.  Eval- 
uators  would  be  able  to  compare  per- 
formance imder  both  requirements.  And 
the  second  year  of  the  San  Diego  experi- 
ence would  give  evaluators  a  useful  set 
of  data  for  comparison  with  other  pilot 
communities,  which,  of  course,  will  re- 
main under  the  30-day  waiting  period 
requirement. 

Thus,  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
this  amendment  and  nothing  to  be  lost. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  we  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MR.    ZETERETTI 

Mr.    ZEFERETTI.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment    offered    by    Mr.    Zeferetti: 

Page  16,  line  13,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  is,  strike  out  line  14  and  insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  striking  out  "that  portion  of";  and 

(3)  striking  out  ".  that  exceed  t35  a 
month". 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  simply  removes  the  $10 
threshold  in  section  105,  for  claiming 
excess  medical  expenses  for  the  elderly, 
blind,   and   disabled.   Last   session   the 


House  overwhelmingly  passed  HJl. 
4303,  which  set  a  threshold  level  of  med- 
ical expenses  at  $10.  This  was  later  raised 
to  $35  In  accepting  the  Senate  passed 
language  contained  in  the  conference 
report.  Now  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  we  are  lowering  the 
level  back  down  to  $10.  I  commend  the 
agriculture  committee  in  their  effort. 
However,  I  feel  we  can  and  should  go 
one  step  farther.  Keep  in  mind  we  are 
talking  about  the  people  who  are  most 
likely  to  Incur  medical  expense.  Our 
elderly  and  disabled  who  are  living  on 
restrictive  income  need  every  possible 
dollar  to  keep  up  with  large  medical 
costs,  rising  rents,  and  ever  increasing 
utility  bills.  Removing  the  $10  threshold 
level  could  mean  the  difference  In  wheth- 
er these  people  eat  for  several  days.  I 
have  had  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
prepare  an  estimate  of  what  effect  this 
amendment  would  have  In  terms  of  ac- 
tual cost.  They  reported  a  figure  of  about 
$15  to  $30  million.  Hardly,  an  over- 
whelming figure  in  light  of  the  amoimt 
the  program  is  presently  costing. 

In  addition,  I  would  Uke  to  point  out 
this  amendment  will  not  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  funds  author- 
ized by  the  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
reported  bill  has  a  cap  which  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
into  a  debate  as  to  who  needs  food 
stamps  the  most.  I  believe  if  people  are 
hungry  they  should  be  fed.  but  certainly 
the  disabled  and  elderly  of  our  country 
need  every  benefit  we  have  the  capticity 
of  providing,  and  this  is  one  I  believe  Is 
desperately  needed. 

Let  me  reiterate  two  major  points  of 
this  amendment: 

First.  It  will  allow  the  blind,  disabled, 
and  elderly  of  our  country  to  deduct  all 
medical  expenses,  while  Imposing  a  mod- 
est increase  of  expenditures  within  the 
total  authorization:  and 

Second  By  adopting  this  amendment 
we  will  be  directly  helping  the  citizens 
of  our  countn.'  who  are  the  most  likely 
to  incur  medical  costs,  who  are  on  a 
restrictive  income,  and  therefore  who  un- 
doubtably  need  this  additional  benefit. 

Skyrocketing  medical  costs  and  the 
rapid  rise  of  Inflation  are  causing  an 
unbearable  strain  on  these  people.  We 
now  have  an  opportunity  to  give  them  a 
small  amount  of  help.  Let  us  not  let  this 
opportunity  pass  us  by. 
n   1350 

Mr.  RICTFIMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York 

Mr.  RICHMOND  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

On  behalf  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, we  accept  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, with  the  imderstanding  that  it 
would  be  implemented  in  fiscal  1982. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenmn  yield? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  It  Is  the  sensitivity  to 

th»  VilinH     thp  Hisahlivl    anH    pl/iprlv   and 


Allowable  deductions,  under  current 
law.  include  20  percent  of  all  earned  in- 
come. $75  oer  one  hou.sehold  oer  month. 


those   households   with    gross    incomes 
above  poverty. 

In   mv   view,    thp   Hnii.<!f>   nppHs   tr>  ro. 
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minority  side  to  increase  the  benefits  of 
families  who  have  medical  and  dental 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 


income  exceeds  the  poverty   line   and 
their  circumstances,  plus  15  percent,  they 
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I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  amendment.  It  is  the  sensitivity  to 
the  blind,  the  disabled  and  elderly  and 
certainly  the  most  disadvantaged,  that 
it  reflects  the  better  quahties  of  this 
House  and  this  process. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Zeferettii  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMUTSICENT    OPTERZD    BT    MB.    BTTDD 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Rudd:  Page  24. 
after  line  2  insert  the  following  new  section 
(and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly) : 

CaOSS  tNCOKZ  KUGISnjTT   TEST 

8»c.  116.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(J)  No  household  shall  be  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  food  stamp  program  for  any 
month  In  which  the  reasonably  anticipated 
monthly  gross  income  of  such  household  for 
the  certification  period  Involved  exceeds  the 
greater  of — 

"(1)  one-twelfth  of  the  nonfarm  Income 
poverty  guideline  prescribed  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  for  a  household 
equal  In  size  to  the  household  requesting 
certification:  and 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  household  with  earned 
income,  the  sum  of  the  amount  described  In 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  15  per  centum  of  such 
amount  (to  compensate  for  taxes,  manda- 
tory deduction  from  salary,  and  work  ex- 
penses). 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'gross  Income'  sha'l  have  the  same  meaning 
as  'household  income'  as  determined  pursu- 
ant to  section  5(d)  of  this  Act  prior  to  any 
deductions  pursuant  to  section  5(e)  of  this 
Act.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  households  to  receive 
food  stamp  benefits  In  any  period  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  which  such  household  applies  to  be  certi- 
fied to  receive  such  benefits 

Mr.  RUDD  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  tisk  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  abuses  of  the  current  food 
stamp  program  is  that  families  with  in- 
comes substantially  above  the  poverty 
line  are  often  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  My  amendment  will  save  one- 
half  billion  dollars,  because  eligibility 
Is  currently  determined  by  net  income 
at  the  poverty  level  after  subtracting  a 
number  of  possible  det'.uctions,  a  four- 
person  household,  for  example,  with  a 
gross  Income  well  over  the  food  stamp 
poverty  line  of  $8,222  can  receive  food 
stamps  under  the  current  law. 

For  Instance,  a  family  of  four  could 
conceivably  be  earning  as  much  as  $12.- 
000  to  $13,000  yearly — $4,000  above  the 
poverty  line — and  still  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps. 


Allowable  deductions,  under  current 
law,  include  20  percent  of  all  earned  In- 
come, $75  per  one  household  per  month. 
Standard  deduction,  up  to  $90  per  month 
for  payments  made  for  dependent  care 
or  excess  shelter/ cost,  and  payments 
above  $35  per  month  for  medical  ex- 
penses. For  aged,  bUnd.  disabled. 

The  following  chart  outlines  the  net 
income  cutoffs,  which  will  apply  for  July 
to  December  1980.  together  with  the 
maximum  gross  income  which  could  be 
earned  using  all  of  the  deductions. 


Net  income 
cutoff  I 


Maiimum 
jross  income 


Family  size: 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  plus. .. 


$4,172 

18.065 

5,522 

9.753 

6,872 

11,440 

8,222 

13,  128 

9,572 

14,815 

10,922 

16.502 

13,622 

19,  877 

+1.350 

+4.538 

■  0MB  poverty  level  with  special  food  stamp  escalator. 

To  make  matters  worse,  S.  1309 — as 
reported  from  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture — increases  these  gross  in- 
come limits  even  further. 

The  following  are  figures  indicating 
the  amounts  that  families  will  be  able 
to  earn  on  a  yearly  basis  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1309: 


Net  income 
cutoff  I 


Maximum 
gross  income 


Family  sin: 

2"'.'.'.'.'. 

3.  

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  plus... 


$4,172 

18,063 

5.522 

12,  153 

6,872 

13,840 

1.222 

15.  528 

9.572 

17,215 

10,922 

18,  902 

13.622 

22,277 

+1,350 

+6,  938 

1  0MB  poverty  level  witti  special  food  stamp  escalator. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture's  latest 
published  figures  indicate  that  13  per- 
cent of  all  f(X)d  stamp  households  had 
gross  incomes  above  the  poverty  line. 

With  such  liberal  eligibility  guidelines 
it  Is  no  wonder  that  21.7  million  people 
are  on  the  rolls,  with  another  10  million 
eligible. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  House  con- 
sidered a  similar  proposal  in  1975.  The 
House  defeated  this  proposal  159  to  230. 

At  this  time  Members  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  administration  would 
work  to  tighten  the  eligibility  require- 
ments. There  was  also  concern  that  such 
a  limitation  should  not  be  placed  on  an 
appropriations  measure. 

The  5  intervening  years  have  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  proposal.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  not  made 
any  atte.Titps  to  tighten  or  more  closely 
supervise  gross  income  eligibility.  The 
Department  continues  to  report  house- 
holds with  gross  incomes  above  the  pov- 
erty line.  The  cost  of  the  food  stamp 
program  continues  to  escalate  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  for  this  reasonable  reform. 

The  truly  poor  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  amendment.  Obviously  they  will 
have  both  net  and  gross  incomes  below 
the  poverty  lines.  This  amendment  is 
designed   to  screen   from   the   program 


those    households   with    gross    incomes 
above  poverty. 

In  my  view,  the  House  needs  to  re- 
strict food  stamp  participation  to  those 
below  the  poverty  line.  A  higher  celling 
of  15  percent  above  poverty  would  be 
allowed  imder  my  amendment  for  earned 
income. 

A  gross  Income  limitation  plus  15  per- 
cent will  serve  to  target  food  assistance 
to  the  truly  needy,  reduce  higher  Income 
families  from  eligibility,  and  save  the 
American  taxpayer's  money. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  of  all  the 
amendments  that  have  been  offered  by 
people  on  the  House  floor  who  urge  a 
conservative  approach,  this  Is  the  most 
surprising,  because  this  amendment,  al- 
though It  Is  superficially  attractive, 
creates  the  worst  of  all  possible  welfare 
progrtims.  It  produces  a  work  disincen- 
tive. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  is  to 
punish  people  who  work  and  to  target 
the  benefits  to  those  who  do  not. 

The  effect  of  the  Rudd  amendment 
would  be  to  place  a  large,  what  we  call 
technical  notch,  at  the  point  of  poverty- 
plus  15  percent.  It  would  do  more  than 
anything  that  we  could  do  In  this  bill  to 
tell  the  working  poor  who  receive  bene- 
fits of  this  program,  "Don't  work.  It 
does  not  pay.  Be  a  welfare,  total  depend- 
ency food  stamp  case.  Keep  your  incomes 
under  poverty-plus  15  prcent  and  you 
will  get  the  benefits.  Go  over  that  and  we 
are  going  to  tax  you  100  percent  of  your 
benefits — 100  percent  of  your  benefits." 

I  think  conservatives  understand  it.  I 
cert£iinly  believe  we  all  understand  that 
you  cannot  expect  anybody  in  this  soci- 
ety to  go  out  and  work  and  have  their 
hard-earned  work  taxed  away. 

I  personally  think  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  maximum  tax  level  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent. I  am  going  to  Introduce  legislation 
to  that  effect  just  because  I  think  very 
high  tax  rates  tend  to  discourage  incen- 
tive to  work. 

It  works  the  same  way  when  we  are 
talking  about  benefits.  If  you  tax  50  or 
60  to  70  or  80  or  100  percent  of  the  bene- 
fits that  a  person  receives  when  they 
earn  income,  you  do  as  much  as  you  can 
to  discourage  that  person  from  working. 
"5fou  reward  not  working  and  you  dis- 
courage working. 

If  there  Is  anything  In  the  welfare  re- 
form program  we  have  talked  about  for 
years  that  we  should  be  able  to  agree  on, 
it  is  to  get  people  to  work.  Get  people  to 
work.  Reward  them  when  they  work. 
Give  them  Incentive  to  work.  Give  them 
some  incentive  to  get  out  there  and  earn 
a  dollar  and  say,  "We  want  you  to  do 
this." 
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But  this  type  of  fixed  ceiling  has  the 
opposite  effect.  It  says  cross  this  line, 
cross  this  poverty  plus  15  percent  line 
and  we  are  going  to  tax  your  benefits 
heavily. 

Second.  I  think  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
reflect  a  continued  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  elderly  in  particular.  We  have 
adopted    resolutions   offered   from   the 


minority  side  to  increase  the  benefits  of 
families  who  have  medical  and  dental 
and  shelter  problems,  particularly  the 
elderly.  We  have  given  them  an  addi- 
tional benefit  over  and  above  the  stand- 
ard deduction. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  ineligible  22 
percent  of  all  elderly  people  who  are  on 
this  program  precisely  because  they  claim 
exactly  those  benefits:  shelter,  medical, 
and  dental  deductions.  This  would  put  a 
fixed  celling  on  their  eligibiUty,  regard- 
less of  the  significance  of  the  medical 
problems  they  might  have  and  regardless 
of  their  age.  regardless  of  their  disability. 
I  think  that  is  an  unfortunate  conse- 
quence of  this  amendment. 

Now.  they  talk  about  going  up  to 
$15,000  or  $16,000  ellgibUity.  The  amend- 
ment I  just  offered  that  was  agreed  to 
has  stopped  that.  The  amendment  I  of- 
fered limited  eligibility  to  the  poverty 
guidelines  and  did  not  allow  them  to  go 
up  in  July.  So  that  is  not  true.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  they  are  going  to  go  up  to 
$15,000  and  somebody  said  they  are 
technically  already  at  $11,000  for  a  fam- 
Oy  of  four.  Do  my  coUeagues  know  how 
much  a  family  of  four  gets  at  that  level? 
They  receive  $1  per  day  for  12  meals.  At 
$15,000,  a  fictional  level  of  eligibility  they 
would  receive  $4  a  month  or  1  cent  per 
person  per  meal.  That  is  hardly  some- 
thing that  is  going  to  drive  a  lot  of  people 
into  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  think  there  have  been  exaggera- 
tions. Worse  than  that,  the  proposed  sol- 
ution would  have  the  effect  of  discourag- 
ing what  all  of  the  work  incentive  and 
all  of  the  welfare  programs  focus  on, 
getting  people  out  to  earn  money  so  that 
they  reduce  dependency. 

Second,  the  food  stamp  program,  if  It 
has  done  anything  in  an  imusual  way, 
has  provided  child  nutrition  first  and, 
second,  has  provided  assistance  to  the 
working  poor.  Hardly  any  other  pro- 
grams do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Most  of  our  programs  in 
the  past  have  erred,  have  erred  on  the 
side  of  discouraging  work.  I  have  com- 
mitted myself  in  these  programs  to  two 
things  above  everything  else.  I  want  to 
eliminate  fraud  and  abuse  to  the  maxi- 
mum ability  that  it  can  be  done.  I  am 
not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  am  a  hawk  on 
fraud  and  abuse,  because  I  want  to  see 
this  program  targeted  to  the  people  who 
need  it.  But  this  is  not  eliminating  fraud 
and  abuse  in  this  program  by  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  which  provides 
benefits,  strictly  speaking,  to  those  below 
the  poverty  line.  When  we  do  that  with- 
out a  graduated  benefit,  we  eliminate 
the  work  Incentive  and  put  social  secu- 
rity people,  elderly  people,  into  a  situa- 
tion where  the  special  medical,  dental, 
and  shelter  provisions  we  have  incorpo- 
rated for  them  are  lost. 

For  that  reason  I  hope  the  majority 
will  reject  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  respect  the 
views  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley  > ,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  his 
sincere  dedication  to  the  job  that  he  has 
and  the  work  that  he  puts  into  it.  There 
is  no  intent,  let  me  assure  the  gentle- 
man, that  this  is  a  partisan  amendment 
in  any  way. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  I  know  that.  I  agree. 

Mr.  RUDD.  This  is  for  America.  If  we 
look  at  the  pronouncements  that  go  back 
and  forth  across  this  ch^nber  and  every 
committee  saying  we  have  to  stop  spend- 
ing, we  have  to  cut  spending,  we  have  to 
reduce  taxes,  it  goes  on  all  the  time,  it 
goes  on  at  press  conferences,  we  see  it 
in  the  paper,  it  is  everywhere.  Yet  this 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  produces 
just  that  incentive.  It  really  is  an  incen- 
tive because  America  has  grown  in  great- 
ness for  the  simple  reason  that  people 
h£id  some  control  over  what  they  can  do 
in  their  lives  and  what  they  can  do  with 
their  lives. 

This  amendment  estabhshes  a  poverty 
level  but  it  adds  15  percent  more  which 
would  bring  it  up  to  something  like  $9,300 
a  year.  But  what  it  does  is  this  gradu- 
ated scale  goes  up  and  it  also  tells  people 
involved  that  if  they  want  to  go  to 
work,  they  can.  It  encourages  and  pro- 
vides Incentive.  If  they  are  not  able  to 
go  to  work,  they  will  be  recipients.  There 
is  no  way  that  this  is  going  to  hurt  the 
elderly,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  infirm. 
But  it  will  be  an  incentive  for  people  who 
really  want  to  live  a  life  for  themselves, 
to  achieve  self  respect,  to  respect  the  in- 
dividuals as  an  individual. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  certainly  agree  that 
there  is  no  partisanship  In  this.  The 
gentleman's  motives  and  Intentions  are 
not  only  honorable,  but  I  share  them.  I 
agree  with  him.  We  disagree  as  to  wheth- 
er this  is  a  good  method  to  accomplish 
our  joint  purpose. 

Again,  I  would  just  Uke  to  say  that 
last  year  we  had  enormous  concern  on 
the  part  of  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  about  elderly  people  who  had  heavy 
shelter  costs,  and  medical  and  dental 
bills  being  cut  off  from  the  food  stamp 
program  as  a  result  of  the  standard  de- 
duction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

'  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Gentlemen  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  came  forward  and  of- 
fered amendments  and  they  were 
adopted  to  set  up  a  special  deduction  in 
addition  to  the  standard  deduction  for 
shelter  and  for  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses of  the  elderly. 

Now  the  gentleman  puts  a  fixed  cap  on 
the  program  for  a  family  regardless  of 
whether  that  Income  is  expended  for 
shelter  or  for  medical  expenses.  I  want 
to  advise  the  Members  that  the  people 
who  will  be  affected  are  the  elderly  with 
hea\T  medical  expenses.  They  will  be  af- 
fected by  this  amendment.  If  their  gross 


income  exceeds  the  poverty  line  and 
their  circumstances,  plus  15  percent,  they 
will  not  be  eligible.  That  Is  just  a  reality. 
I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  particularly 
intends  that.  But  that  is  what  will  hap- 
pen under  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Second,  I  feel  it  would  be  too  restrictive 
in  terms  of  a  work  incentive  and  will  dis- 
courage people  from  exercising  the  kind 
of  effort  to  find  self-emplojment  that 
we  hoj>e  for. 

It  is  a  respectful  difference  in  the 
means,  not  certainly  a  difference  over 
the  intention. 

Mr.  RUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  with  regard  to  medical  expenses, 
this  amendment  does  not  apply  to  the 
aged,  the  bhnd,  or  disabled,  and  would 
not  be  restricted,  that  part  of  It  would 
not  be  restricted. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Can  the  genUeman  point 
out  to  me  where  it  says  that?  The  gentle- 
man says  "(ji  No  household  shall  be 
eligible." 

Mr.  RUDD.  We  are  talking  about  the 
$35  per  month  for  medical  expenses, 
which  applies  only  to  the  aged,  the  blind, 
and  the  disabled. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment limits  eligibility  for  everj'  house- 
hold in  the  program  as  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  do  not  see  in  any  way 
that  the  amendment  would  hurt  the 
aged,  the  blind,  or  disabled.  I  hc^je  my 
colleagues  will  support  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Arizona    (Mr.   Rudd). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDrO    VOTE 

Mr.  RLtDD.  Mr   Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice and  there  were — ayes  106,  noes  297. 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No    2241 
ayes — 106 


Archer 

Ooldwater 

MotU 

Ashbrook 

Gramm 

Myers.  Ind. 

Bad  ham 

Grlsham 

Patten 

Bauman 

Guyer 

Paul 

Beard,  Tenn, 

Hagedom 

Pickle 

Bennett 

Hall,  Tex. 

Rhodes 

Bcreuter 

Hansen 

Rltter 

Broomfleld 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Brown.  Ohio 

Holt 

Robinson 

BroyhlU 

Hopkins 

Roth 

Bureener 

Ichord 

Rudd 

Butler 

Jaccbs 

SiTryer 

Byron 

Jeffrlea 

Schulze 

Campbell 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Sebellus 

Carney 

Kindness 

Sensenbrenner 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Shuster 

Collins,  Tex. 

Lagomarslno 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Corcoran 

Latta 

Snyder 

Coughlln 

Leach.  Iowa 

Solomon 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leath.  Tex. 

Spenc* 

Crane.  Philip 

bee 

Stangeland 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lewis 

Stenholm 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Livingston 

Stockman 

Dannemeyer 

Loetner 

SI  ratten 

Devlne 

Lott 

Stump 

Dickinson 

Lujan 

Symms 

Doman 

Liineren 

Taylor 

Edwards,  Okla 

McClory 

Thomas 

EnpUsh 

McDonald 

Trlble 

Erdahl 

Madlgan 

Whltehurst 

Erienbom 

Mattox 

Whittaker 

Evans,  Del. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Winn 

Frost 

Montgomery 

V/ydlor 

Gibbons 

Moorhead, 

YbtrOD 

Gingrich 

Calif 
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Abdnor 
Addabbo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Natcher 
Neal 

Anderson,  ni.      Hightower           Michel 
Andrews.  N.C.      Holland                Quayle 

posited.  In  a  manner  prescribed  In  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In  a 
separate  account  maintained  In  the  Treasury 
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Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
.Applegate 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Bafalis 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  RJ. 
Bedell 
Bellenson 
Benjamin 
Bethune 
Bevlll 
Biae^l 
Bineham 
Blanchard 
Eoggs 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
nreaux 
Bnnkley 
E  rod  head 
Brooks 
Buchanan 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins.  111. 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Courier 
DAmours 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich. 
Davis,  S  C 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwinskl 
Dicks 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drtnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Emery 
Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 
Far>- 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Penwick 
Ferraro 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Flippo 


NOES— 297 

Plorlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
F\iqua 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gialmo 
Gilman 
Glnn 
GUckman 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Heftel 
HUIis 
Hinson 
Hollenbeck 
Holtzman 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones.  Okla. 
Jones.  Tonu. 
Ka.stenmeier 
Kazeu 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kildee 
LaFalce 
Leach.  La. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Levltas 
Lloyd 
Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 
Lowry 
Luken 
Lundine 
McCormack 
McHugh 
McKay 
Magulre 
Markey 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Martin 
Mathis 
Matsui 
Mavroules 
MazzoU 
Mica 
Mikulskl 
Miller.  Calif. 
Mlneta 
Mlnish 
Mitchell.  Md, 
Moakley 
Moffett 
Mollohan 
Moore 

M^orhead.  Pa. 
Murphy.  DI. 
Murphy,  N.Y, 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Pa. 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
O'Brien 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Ottlnger 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Pease 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Petri 
Peyser 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Purse  11 
Rahall 
Railsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Richmond 
Rinaldo 
Rodino 
Roe 
Hose 

Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Rousselot 
Roybai 
Royer 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santinl 
Scheuer 
bchroeder 
Seiberllng 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Shumway 
S*mon 
Skelton 
Smith.  Iowa 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Spellman 
St  Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Studds 
Swift 
nar 
auke 
Traxler 
Udall 
Lllman 
Van  Deeriln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
V/alker 
Wampler 
Watklns 
Wa'-man 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whitley 
Whitten 
Williams.  Mont. 
Williams.  Ohio 
Wirth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatl 
Wylle 
Yates 

Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Mo. 
Zablocki 
Zeferettl 


Anderson,  Dl. 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Bonier 

Brown,  Calif. 

Danielson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Oaydos 

Hefner 


Hightower 

Holland 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lent 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Marriott 


Michel 
Quayle 
Quillen 
Runnels 
Satterfleld 
Thompson 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson.  C.  H. 
Young,  Alaska 
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Messrs.  GIAIMO.  CONABLE.  MAR- 
TIN, ROUSSELOT,  SHUMWAY,  and 
COURTER  changed  their  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  BENNETT  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MRS.    FENWICK 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Fen  wick: 
Page  24.  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly)  : 

REINSTATEMENT     OF     PtTRCHASE     REQUIREMENT; 
ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  116.  (a)  Section  3|b)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  "and  any  amount  to  be  paid 
by  such  household  for  such  allotment"  be- 
fore the  period. 

(b)  Section  7(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

ic)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "reduced  by"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "this  elimination". 

(d)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  by  Inserting  "which 
is  in  excess  of  the  amount  charged  such 
household  for  such  allotment"  after  "eligi- 
ble household". 

(e)  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  households,  except  those  house- 
holds which  contain  a  member  who  Is  over 
60  years  of  age  or  Is  blind  or  disabled,  shall 
be  charged  for  the  allotments  Issued  to  them, 
and  the  amount  of  such  charge  shall  repre- 
sent a  reasonable  Investment  on  the  part 
of  the  household,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
30  per  centum  of  the  household's  income, 
except  that — 

"(1)  allotments  may  be  Issued  without 
charge  to  households  with  an  Income  of  less 
than  $30  per  month  for  a  family  of  four  un- 
der standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  any  eligible  household 
to  elect  to  be  issued  an  allotment  less  than 
the  allotment  authorized  to  be  Issued  to  such 
household  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  charge  to  be  paid  by  any  eligible 
household  electing  to  exercise  the  option  de- 
scrlt)cd  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  payable  un- 
der this  subsection  for  an  allotment  i.ssued 
to  such  household  under  subsection  (a)  as 
the  allotment  actually  issued  to  such  house- 
hold bears  to  the  allotment  that  would 
have  been  Issued  to  such  household  under 
subsection  (a). 

"(d)(1)  Funds  derived  from  the  charges 
made  for  allotments  shall  be  promptly  de- 


posited, in  a  manner  prescribed  in  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  In  a 
separate  account  maintained  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  for  such  purpose.  Such 
deposits  shall  be  available,  without  limitation 
to  fiscal  years,  for  the  redemption  of  coupons. 
"(2i(A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
prescribe  the  manner  In  which  funds  de- 
rived from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be  de- 
posited by  coupon  Issuers.  Such  regulations 
shall  contain  provisions  requiring  that  cou- 
pon Issuers  promptly  deposit  such  funds  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept that  such  regulations  shall,  at  a  mini- 
mum, require  that  il)  such  deposits  be  made 
at  least  weekly,  and  (11)  upon  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,000  or  more, 
such  deposits  be  made  within  two  banking 
days  following  the  accumulation  of  such 
amount. 

"(B)  Any  coupon  issuer,  or  any  olTlcer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  violat- 
ing the  regulations  Issued  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  l>e  fined 
not  more  than  $3,000,  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  (A)  Coupon  issuers  receiving  funds 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  receiving  such  funds  as  fiduci- 
aries of  the  Federal  Government,  and  such 
coupon  Issuers  shall  Immediately  set  aside  all 
such  funds  as  funds  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Funds  derived  from  the  distribution  of 
coupons  (Charges  made  for  allotments)  shall 
not  be  used,  before  the  deposit  of  such  funds 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  person,  partnership. 
corporation,  association,  organization,  or  en- 
tity other  than  the  Federal  Government 

"(Bi  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  vio- 
lating subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  funds  Involved 
In  the  violation,  whichever  Is  the  greater,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 
except  If  the  amount  of  such  funds  Is  less 
than  $1,000,  then  such  Issuer  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $3,000.  or  Imprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(4)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  that  upon  the  deposit.  In  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  of  funds  derived 
from  the  distribution  of  coupons  (charges 
made  for  allotments),  coupon  Issuers  shall 
immediately  send  a  written  notice  to  the 
State  agency,  accompanied  by  an  appropriate 
voucher,  confirming  such  deposit.  In  addition 
to  such  other  Information  deemed  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  such  regulations 
shall  require  that  such  notice  contain — 

"(I)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
Issuer: 

"(II)  the  total  receipts  of  such  coupon 
Lssuer  derived  from  the  distribution  of  cou- 
pons (Charges  made  for  allotments)  during 
the  deposit  period; 

"(ill)  the  amount  of  the  deposit; 

"(iv)  the  name  and  address  of  the  deposi- 
tory; and 

"(VI  an  oath  or  affirmation  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer  or,  in  the  case  of  a  corporation 
or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by  an 
appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  Issuer,  cer- 
tifying that  the  Information  contained  In 
such  notice  Is  true  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  such  persons  knowledge  and  belief 

"(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer,  em- 
ployee, or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of  falling 
to  provide  the  notice  required  under  sub- 
paragraph (Ai  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  83.000.  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  information  In  any  notice  re- 
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QUlred  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 

both.  ,     . 

•■(5)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation 
require  each  coupon  Issuer  at  Intervals  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary,  but  not"  less  often 
than  monthly,  to  send  to  the  Secretary,  or 
his  designee,  a  written  report  of  the  Issuers 
operations  during  such  period  under  the  food 
stamp  program  In  addition  to  such  other 
information  deemed  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
appropriate,  the  regulations  shall  require 
that  the  report  contain— 

"(1)  the  name  and  address  of  the  coupon 
Issuer; 

"(U)  the  total  receipts  of  the  coupon  Issuer 
derived  from  the  distribution  of  coupons 
(charges  made  for  allotments)  during  the 
report  period; 

"(111)  the  total  amount  of  deposits  made 
by  the  Issuer  of  funds  derived  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  coupons  (Charges  made  for  allot- 
ments) during  such  period; 

■■(Iv)  the  name  and  address  of  each  de- 
pository receiving  such  funds  from  such  Is- 
suer; and 

"(V)  an  oath  or  affirmation,  signed  by  the 
coupon  Issuer,  or  In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion or  other  entity  not  a  natural  person,  by 
an  appropriate  official  of  the  coupon  Issvier, 
certifying  that  the  information  contained 
In  the  report  is  true  and  correct  to  the  best 
of  such  person's  knowledge  and  belief 

■'(B)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  convicted  of 
falling  to  provide  any  notice  required  under 
subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both 

"(C)  Any  coupon  Issuer,  or  any  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  thereof,  who  knowingly 
provides  false  Information  In  any  notice  re- 
quired under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000, 
or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years,  or 
both, 

"(6)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  re- 
quire State  agencies  to  provide  periodic  re- 
ports to  the  Secretary,  or  his  designee,  con- 
ta.nlng  a  consolluation  of  the  respective 
coupon  Issuer's  notices  to  such  State  agencies 
at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  in  his  dis- 
cretion deems  appropriate. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  and  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  shall  Jointly  arrange  for  the 
prompt  det)oslt  of  funds  collected  by  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  on  behalf  of  a 
State  from  charges  made  for  coupon  allot- 
ments". 

(f)  The  heading  for  section  8  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Value  of  Coupon  Allotment  and  Charges 
to  be  Made". 

(g)  Section  11  (e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,   as  amended,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (18)  by  striking  out 
"and";  * 

(2)  In  paragraph  (19)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(20)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  for  the  Institution  of  procedures  un- 
der which  any  household  participating  In 
the  program  shall  be  entitled.  If  it  so  elects. 
to  have  the  charges.  If  any.  for  Its  allotment 
deducted  from  any  grant  or  payment  such 
household  may  be  entitled  to  received  under 
title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  have 
Its  allotment  distributed  to  it  with  such  grant 
or  payment.". 

(h)  Section  15(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"purchase  by  and"  before  "Issuance". 

(1)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  tJhe  second  sentence  the  "following: 
"Such  portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as 


may  be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotments  Issued  to  eligible  house- 
holds which  is  In  excess  of  the  charges  paid 
by  such  households  for  such  allotments  shall 
be  transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the 
separate  account  created  under  section  8(d) 
(  1)  of  this  Act.". 

(J)  Section  18(b)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of   1977,   as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)"', 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  limit  the 
value  of  coupons  Issued  which  Is  In  excess 
of  the  value  of  coupons  for  which  households 
are  charged,  to  an  amount  which  Is  not  In 
excess  of  the  portion  of  the  appropriation  for 
such  fiscal  year  which  Is  transferred  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
to  the  separate  account  referred  to  In  such 
subsection  "";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing "If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
any  of  the  funds  In  such  separate  account 
are  no  longer  required  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  such  portion  of  such 
fund.s  shall  be  paid  Into  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury.'". 

( k )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall   take  effect  on  January  1.   1981. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an  amendment  which  is  familiar  to  all. 
When  I  first  came  to  this  House  in  Jan- 
uary' of  1975. 1  was  distressed  to  see  that 
the  elderly,  the  blind  and  the  disabled 
were  required  to  bring  cash  to  buy  their 
food  stnmps.  With  another  member  of 
the  committee.  I  tried  very  hard  to  have 
an  exemption  for  those  people,  the  el- 
derly, the  blind  and  the  disabled,  for 
whom  transportation  is  a  great  problem 
and  for  whom  the  transportation  of  cash 
is  a  burden  and  very  dangerous. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  morning  I  voted 
against  the  Symms  amendment  which 
would  have  restored  the  ca^h  require- 
ments for  everyone,  but  I  do  hope  that 
this  amendment  can  be  adopted  We  all 
know  what  happened  when  we  lifted  the 
cash  requirement,  the  purchase  require- 
ment on  food  stamps.  The  committee 
opposed  It  when  I  propased  it  The  com- 
mittee opposed  it  even  for  the  elderly, 
the  blind  and  the  disabled.  We  struggled 
with  the  committee  to  try  to  get  this  ex- 
emption for  these  three  groups  and  the 
committee  resisted,  telling  us  that  it 
would  inflate  the  program  and  attract  a 
number  of  people.  This  was  a  surprise, 
but  because  it  included  only  those  el- 
derly, blind  and  disabled  people. 
D  1430 

We  have  seen  what  has  happened.  The 
number  has  gone  up  from  15  million  to 
over  21  million  clients.  The  number  may 
go  much  further.  I  believe  that  we  must 
reinstitute  the  purchase  requirement  for 
those  who  can  afford  that  and  are  able- 
bodied.  The  very  poor  would  remain 
exempt  as  they  are  now.  I  present  this 
amendment  with  the  exception  for  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled,  for  whom 
transportation  and  the  carrying  of  cash 
is  a  very,  very  grave  danger  , 

Mr,  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment, she  would  essentially  restore  the 
purchase  requirement  for  all  recipients 
except  the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  It  would  exempt 
those  groups  and  also  any  household 
which  contains  someone  who  is  elderly, 
blind,  or  disabled. 

Mr.  PANETTA  Well,  there  are  two 
basic  concerns  I  have  with  that  One  is 
that  the  main  thrust  of  eliminating  the 
purchase  requirement  in  the  first  place 
was  to  target  it  at  the  truly  poor  in  the 
country.  As  a  result  of  eliminating  the 
purchase  requirement,  it  has.  in  fact,  tar- 
geted at  th?  truly  poor  witness  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  rural  poor  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  the  program.  I 
am  concerned  about  what  would  be  the 
discrimination  of  deciding  that  perhaps 
the  elderly  poor  do  not  have  to  meet  the 
purchase  requirements,  but  the  other 
poor  do. 

Second,  the  problem  of  additional  ad- 
ministration of  that  program  The  divi- 
sion of  families  among  the  elderly,  the 
handicapped,  and  the  blind  and  all 
others  brings  an  incredible  administra- 
tive burden  to  the  program  itself. 

Mrs.  FENWICK  At  the  time  of  ap- 
plying for  food  stamps,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  say  that  thev  have  a  member  of 
the  family  who  is  elderly,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled. The  point  is.  the  requirement  that 
there  should  be  cash  is  not  damaging. 
The  point  is  that  carrying  cash  arovind 
is  dangerous  for  elderly,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled people.  In  other  words,  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  exempt  the  elderly 
the  blind,  the  disabled  from  something 
wh*fh  is  n  nr'^'-tiral  rpquirpment. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICTKMAN  Mr  Chairman,  does 
the  gentlewoman  know  how  many  house- 
hold.>  would  be  involved? 

Mrs  FENWICK  I  beUeve  about  13 
percent  probably  would  be  involved; 
would  be  exemnted.  in  other  words, 

Mr  GLICKMAN,  Does  the  gentle- 
woman have  specifics  on  what  the  dollar 
savings  would  be.  or  what  the  additional 
expenditures  would  be  in  terms  of 
administrative  costs? 

Mrs.  FENW7CK  No.  there  are  no  addi- 
tional administrative  costs. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  disagree  with  the 
gentlewoman  here.  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman is  one  of  the  most  compassion- 
ate Members  of  this  House.  I  believe, 
however,  that  she  is  being  very-  discom- 
passionate  against  those  who  do  not  fall 
into  that  "categon."  who  are  poor  in 
our  society  and  who  desen'e  food  stamps, 
and  who  happen  not  to  be  blind,  elderly, 
or  disabled. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  woiild  hke  to 
reclaim  my  time.  You  know,  for  many, 
many  years  we  operated  this  compas- 
sionate program  with  the  requirement 
that  everybody  earn-  cash.  When  I  came 
here,  knowing  what  I  knew  about  the 
blind,  particularly,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  with  regard  to  transportation 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  cam 
cash,  and  dangerous.  I  felt  that  thes 
ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ment that  they  should  carry  cash.  The 
committee  resisted,  in  its  wisdom,  and 
the  decision  was  right  as  applied  to  all 
recipients — the  committee  was  right. 
They  said,   if  you  eliminate  this  cash 
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requirement,  you  are  going  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  program. 


Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 


the  Federal  Government  paid  what  the 
bank  or  savines  and  loan  institiitinn  nf. 
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Mr, 


STOCKMAN. 


Mr.    Chairman,   I 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that  is  verv  true    Thp  niirrhas*'  r«»niilrp- 


tell  US  that  In  a  little  while  we  are  not 

cnina    tr\    K«»    ahl»    trt     nroviHp     t.hA    frwl 
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requirement,  you  are  going:  to  see  what 
happens  to  the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentlewoman  be  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  never  yet  asked  for  additional  time 
in  this  House,  and  I  do  not  really 
approve  of  my  standing  here  taking  the 
time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  hope  the  gentlewoman  would 
accept  the  additional  time  so  that  she 
could  explain  this  rather  comphcated 
amendment. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Since  the  gentleman 
from  California  requested  it,  and  if  he 
would  accept  miy  apology  to  objecting  to 
his  request  for  additional  time  earlier. 
I  will  give  him  the  time,  the  first  time 
I  have  ever  requested  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  this  historic  moment, 
and  I  accept  her  apology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  is  recognized  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Two  will  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
has  requested  2  minutes. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Cahfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  previously  had  an  amendment, 
if  I  am  correct,  that  would  have  reim- 
posed  the  purchase  requirement.  That 
was  turned  down.  Now,  the  gentlewoman 
is  seeking  to  reimpose  it  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  elderly,  the  blind,  and  the 
disabled. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  Yes.  I  voted  against 
it  because  it  did  not  include  that  exemp- 
tion. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  On  the 
theory  that  it  is  somehow  dangerous  for 
them  to  carry  cash. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  It  is. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlewoman  would  consider  an 
amendment  that  maybe  those  people 
who  live  in  high-crime  areas  would  be 
exempted  also,  because  some  people  who 
do  not  fall  within  the  gentlewoman's 
classifications  such  as  single  parents, 
single  heads  of  households,  must  walk 
through  very  high-crime  areas.  I  have 
some  in  my  district  who  are  constantly 
mugged  and  constantly  held  up. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  was  a  single  woman, 
head  of  household. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Did  the 
gentlewoman  live  In  a  terrible  neighbor- 
hood? 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  worked  in  New 
York,  in  dangerous  places.  I  was  work- 
ing in  an  ofBce  in  New  York  for  many, 
many  years;  for  14  years.  I  know  what 
it  is. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  When  we 
have  to  start  worrying  about  muggers  in 
the  gentlewoman's  neighborhood,  then 
we  have  something  to  worry  about. 

Mr.  MARLEKEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 


Mrs.  PENWICK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
gentlewoman's  remarks  and  reinforce  the 
fact  that  these  people  who  are  blind  and 
who  are  disabled  are  subject  to  the  pred- 
ators of  our  society;  people  such  as  quad- 
raplegics,  who  cannot  defend  themselves, 
should  not  be  made  more  vulnerable. 

Mrs.  PENWICK.  They  are  disabled. 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  They  have  to  go 
down  the  street  in  wheelchairs.  There  are 
the  blind,  one  of  whom  was  robbed  in  the 
highway  outside  of  a  Montana  town  the 
other  day.  These  are  the  people  we 
should  be  helping  and  the  people  to 
whom  our  compassion  goes  out. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise,  re- 
gretfully, to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  person  in  this  House 
commands  the  respect  of  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  more  legitimately 
than  does  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey,  and  her  concern  about 
the  poor  and  disabled  in  our  society  has 
been  proven  time  and  time  again.  So.  it  is 
with  great  reluctance  that  I  find  myself 
in  the  unusual  position  of  most  respect- 
fully disagreeing  with  her  amendment.  I 
must  say  that  in  doing  so  she  raises  an  is- 
sue and  a  problem  which  we  should  ad- 
dress, and  perhaps  we  should  do  so  when 
we  reconsider  the  food  stamp  legislation 
next  year. 

Certainly,  I  was  myself  of  somewhat  of 
a  divided  opinion  about  whether  we 
should  eliminate  the  purchase  require- 
ment in  1977.  My  original  view  was  that 
we  should  not  do  so  because  the  purchase 
requirement  had  some  effect  in  encourag- 
ing people  to  put  more  of  their  resources 
into  nutrition  by  requiring  partial  pur- 
chase of  food  stamps.  The  present  system 
does  not.  of  course,  give  families  more 
than  they  would  have  received  under  the 
old  arrangement.  A  family  under  the  pre- 
vious program  might  have  to  put  up  $75 
to  obtain  $150  of  food  stamps.  Now  the 
family  does  not  receive  the  $150;  it  only 
receives  the  $75  bonus. 

But,  in  some  cases,  the  $75  that  was 
formerly  assigned  to  purchase  of  food 
stamps  could  now  be  used  for  purchasing 
other  kinds  of  goods.  There  is  some  legiti- 
mate reason  to  worry  about  whether 
somewhat  less  than  total  resources  are 
being  applied. 

In  that  situation,  there  is  a  very  good 
question  about  whether  the  purchase  re- 
quirement should  be  eliminated. 

But,  there  were  disadvantages  to  the 
purchase  requirement  that  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize.  The  most  important 
disadvantage  is  that,  for  many  of  the 
poorest  families,  obtaining  the  resources 
to  buy  into  the  food  stamp  program  at 
the  right  times  was  difficult.  We  substan- 
tially lowered  the  amount  of  the  purchase 
that  had  to  be  made  that  one  time  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  possibility  of  fami- 
lies buying  the  food  stamps  allotted  to 
them  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  bonus. 

But  secondly,  it  involved  enormous 
complex  and  costly  transactions 
throughout  the  country;  involving  pur- 
chase facilities  where  vendors,  such  as 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
were  asked  to  sell  these  food  stamps  and 


the  Pederal  Government  paid  what  the 
bank  or  savings  and  loan  institution  of- 
ten considered  to  be  a  very  inadequate 
kind  of  transaction  fee  for  the  transac- 
tion, 
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In  some  cases,  not  with  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  institutions,  but,  in 
some  instances,  with  other  vendors, 
fraud  was  committed  either  in  withhold- 
ing payments  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment or  in  delaying  the  payments  so 
that  the  vendors  used  the  Federal 
money.  We  brought  in  amendments  to 
the  law  to  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
withhold  money  from  the  vendors  if 
there  was  a  sufficient  problem  to  justify 
this. 

If  we  were  to  change  the  law  now  as 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mrs. 
Pen  WICK)  suggests,  it  would  not  affect 
households  with  elderly,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, but  it  would  affect  the  majority 
of  all  households  including  almost  all  of 
those  with  children.  It  would  involve  us 
in  going  into  contracts  again  with  all 
these  banks  and  vendors  to  sell  the  food 
stamps.  It  would  probably  cost  a  couple 
of  hundred  million  dollars  in  transac- 
tion allowances  to  handle  the  sale  of 
those  food  stamps.  It  would  involve 
inaugurating  an  enormously  complicated 
new  prc^ram,  reversing  back  to  the  old 
system. 

We  have  not  held  hearings  on  this 
amendment,  the  committee  did  not  con- 
sider it,  sind  I  think,  with  all  due  respect, 
that,  while  serious  attention  might  well 
be  given  to  this  concept  of  restoring  the 
purchase  requirement,  we  should  not  do 
it  on  the  floor  in  a  floor  amendment,  but 
we  should  take  this  into  consideration  as 
a  result  of  hearings  for  that  purpose. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  agree  to 
hold  hearings  for  that  purpose  if  any 
members  of  our  committee  or  any  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  would  like  to  introduce 
legislation  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  really  think  this  is 
something  that  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered,  rather  than  adopt  it  quickly 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  even  though 
it  is  sponsored,  in  my  judgment,  by  such 
a  d'stinguished  Member. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  also  just  like  to  make  the  point 
that  this  bill  is  only  an  authorization 
through  fiscal  year  1981.  It  actually  is 
only  going  to  last  for  another  year  and 
3  months,  so  actually  we  will  have  to  re- 
authorize the  bill  very  soon. 

I  would  suggest  that  any  structural 
change  of  the  type  that  the  gentlewoman 
proposes  be  held  off  until  we  reauthorize 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  years 
1982  and  beyond. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigam. 
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Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  as  concerned  as  anybody 
about  the  explosive  growth  of  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  have  consistently  voted 
against  the  purchase  requirement  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  It  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  fundamental  problems  in 
terms  of  cost,  enrollment,  and  so  forth. 

What  we  seem  to  have  nere  is  largely 
a  coincidence  between  a  large  increase 
in  enrollment,  from  15  to  21  million  and 
going  up,  and  the  fact  that  the  purchase 
requirement  was  lifted  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

But  is  there  any  study  done  or  is  there 
any  hard  evidence  that  there  is  a  cause - 
and-effect  relationship?  I  do  not  see  how 
the  purchase  requirement  itself  or  hav- 
ing it  lifted  could  be  responsible  for 
what  might  be  attributable  to  other 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  past 
years. 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  will  understand  that 
estimates  of  how  people  behave  and  why 
they  act  as  they  do  ase  always  some- 
what problematical. 

When  the  purchase  requirement  was 
dropped,  we  insisted  that  it  not  be  elim- 
inated before  other  changes,  including 
deduction  changes,  in  the  program  had 
been  effectuated  by  regulation.  So  the 
1977  amendments  did  not  take  effect 
until  1979. 

Now.  in  1979,  coincident  with  these 
new  regulations  dropping  the  purchase 
requirement,  something  like  close  to  3 
million  people  were  added  or  almost  4 
million  people  were  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. Many  of  those  additions,  we  be- 
lieve, came  not  from  changes  in  eco- 
nomic conditions  but  from  the  encour- 
agement, or  whatever  one  might  want  to 
term  it,  resulting  from  the  fact  that 
the  purchase  requirement  was  no  longer 
in  effect.  I'he  studies  that  have  been 
done  Indicated  that  most  of  those  peo- 
ple were  among  the  poorest  recipients 
of  the  program,  and  that  they  were  more 
rural  than  urban.  That  was  something 
that  had  not  been  anticipated. 

Given  those  changes,  they  were  justi- 
fied in  receiving  the  higher  bonus,  but 
they  put  additional  burdens  economi- 
cally on  the  program.  We  do  feel  a  rather 
substantial  group  came  into  the  program 
after  the  purchase  requirement  was 
dropped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  side  of  that 
is  that  they  were  poor  people.  They  were 
not  marginal  people  at  the  top  of  the 
program,  but  very  poor  people  at  the 
bottom. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  exactly  the  point  I  was  trying  to  raise. 

If  we  are  concerned  with  the  looseness 
in  this  program  in  terms  of  higher  in- 
come families  getting  benefits  that  they 
perhaps  should  not  be  getting;  or  if  we 
are  concerned  about  those  with  only  tem- 
porarily low  Incomes  but  substtmtiaJ  In- 
comes over  the  course  of  an  entire  year, 
we  are  not  reaUy  addressing  these  kinds 
of  problems  with  the  purchase  require- 
ment issue,  is  that  correct? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  is  very  true.  The  purchase  require- 
ment does  not  In  and  of  itself  Te&ch  that 
particular  category  of  concern  that  the 
gentleman  just  mentioned. 

There  are,  for  example,  people  who 
have  periodically  during  the  year  a 
rather  high  income  and  who  then  would 
not  be  justified  to  receive  benefits  under 
the  food  stamp  program,  but  because 
they  have  spotty  or  seasonal  employ- 
ment, they  sometimes  are  in  and  out  of 
the  program.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
concerns  of  the  so-called  recoupment 
amendment. 

The  purchase  requirement  does  not 
touch  that.  The  people  at  the  h'gh  rate 
of  eligibility  usually  do  not  participate, 
even  without  a  purchase  requirement,  be- 
cause at  the  very  marginal  end  of  the 
program,  as  I  said,  a  family  of  four 
would  be  eligible  for  $1  of  stamps  a  day. 
It  just  simply  Is  not  worth  It  to  go  down 
and  apply  for  that.  So  that  is  a  theoret- 
ical benefit,  not  an  actual  one. 

The  concerns  that  I  have  about  switch- 
ing now  wHhout  hearings  are  that  tt 
would  take  several  months.  If  not  a  year, 
to  go  through  the  process  of  writing  the 
regulations  and  changing  all  the  manuals 
In  the  States  and  setting  up  all  the  ven- 
dor accounts,  as  well  as  providing  for 
vendor  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley) 
has  again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  POLEY.  Mr.  Chalnnsm.  many  of 
the  public  facilities  and  private  busi- 
nesses did  not  really  relish  continuing  In 
this  program,  and.  if  we  are  go*ng  to  con- 
sider going  back  to  the  purchase  require- 
ment, we  really  ought  to  hold  hearings  on 
the  subject  the  gentlewoman  has  raised. 
What  does  it  do.  and  what  does  it  not  do 
in  relationship  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
program?  How  much  additional  cost^ls 
there?  Is  the  business  community  ready 
to  take  it  up,  and  what  problems  of  fraud 
in  the  community  do  we  have?  What 
benefits  are  there  with  the  purchase  re- 
quirement? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  we  do  not 
take  this  action  with  an  amendment 
from  the  floor  since  the  committee  h£is 
not  had  an  opportunity  for  hearings. 
This  is  something  I  would  be  glad  to 
consider  In  the  further  authorization  of 
the  bill  next  year.  I  think  this  Is  not  a 
good  step  to  take  at  this  time  on  such 
short  notice. 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  (Mrs. 
F^mviCK)  because  I  believe  she  Is  trying 
to  get  at  the  heart  of  things.  The  one 
problem  we  wanted  to  address  to  assist 
the  elderly,  blind,  and  disabled.  When  we 
took  the  purchase  requirement  off.  it  was 
"Katie  bar  the  door." 

I  think  the  thing  we  should  realize  and 
think  about  whether  we  want  a  food 
stamp  program  or  not.  This  thing  has 
gotten  so  loose  and  we  are  escalating  the 
cost  so  fast  that  this  program  is  in 
trouble.  We  heard  the  figures  given  to 
us  by  the  gentleman  from  Idaho,  that 


tell  us  that  In  a  little  while  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  provide  the  food 
stamps  for  those  who  need  them  and  who 
want  them.  A  special  reason  to  return  to 
the  purchase  requirement  Is  the  bonus 
arrangement. 

The  idea  is  that  we  are  trying  to  at- 
tract people  to  receive  more  food  for 
nourishment.  Many  people  spend  noth- 
ing for  food  except  food  stamps.  That 
is  all  they  were  going  to  do  with  It,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  spend  any  money 
for  food.  The  purpose  of  the  program 
was  to  help  people  get  more  to  eat.  They 
have  to  spend  some  of  their  money  out 
of  their  overall  budget  for  food  and  with 
that  in  mind,  and  with  the  multiplier 
with  the  bonus,  they  are  going  to  get 
more  nutrition:  we  are  going  to  help 
with  the  carrot  rather  than  the  stick. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentlewo- 
man from  New  Jersey  has  the  right  ap- 
proach. Certainly  that  Is  the  way  to  go 
if  we  want  to  save  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  verj*  much  for  yielding. 

I  heard  the  point  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman  made  about  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  and  about 
hearings.  I  think  if  there  has  ever  been 
a  matter  that  has  had  adequate  hear- 
ings, it  is  this  question.  We  have  had 
hearings  in  the  Congress  for  a  long  pe- 
riod of  time,  and  the  Congress  made  the 
decision. 

Many  Members  who  were  in  the  mi- 
nority made  the  argument  that  if  the 
purchase  requirement  were  removed, 
Mr.  Chairman,  then  we  would  soon  find 
the  program  has  lost  its  discipline  and 
would  be  weakened. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  is  quite  correct  in  her  amendment 
and  that  it  should  be  supported.  We  have 
the  record  in  today's  debate  already  made 
this  afternoon. 

What  Is  happening  in  this  Congress 
with  this  program  is  that  the  program 
has  gone  from  S'i  to  11  million,  and  we 
do  not  know  where  It  is  going  to  go  in  the 
future.  We  can  make  a  positive  step  to- 
ward restoring  an  adequate  nutritional 
diet  to  those  people  who  are  participants 
in  this  program  and  also  restore  some 
discipline  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  adopted. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  chair- 
man raised  the  argument  that  there  have 
been  no  current  hearings,  and  I  think 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Idaho, 
pointed  out  that  there  has  been  ade- 
quate testimony  In  hearings  previous  to 
this  year  when  the  Congress  put  this 
program  together. 
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But  previously,  there  was  a  purchase 
requirement.  The  Department  knew  how 
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to  implement  such  purchase  require- 
ments. So  it  is  not  starting  a  new  con- 
cent: is  tliat  correct? 


Let  me  also  say  that  I  would  ques- 
tion, respectfully,  the  gentlewoman's 
sueeestion    that   thprp   wonlfi   hp  nn  nrl- 


who  pick  up  part-time  work  where  they 
cannot  get  paid  daily  or  weekly,  would 

Vinvp  thp  QQmp  nmhlpm 
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cause  it  is  not  an  inconvenience  for  them 
anymore  to  bother.  They  just  come  in  to 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

\Kv     TUT ATxna     xr^     ov,n<.i^v.««     <«   <^u<. 


are  merely  handed  over  as  a  gift  from  aome 
mysterlovu  source  and  do  not  have  to  be 
regarded    ar    .qnmpt.hintr    vi-,11    «rn*-ir    /»-    .«%,« 
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to  implement  such  purchase  require- 
ments. So  it  is  not  starting  a  new  con- 
cept; is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SEBEXIUS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  assume  that  the 
bill  still  has  to  go  to  conference,  there 
still   would   be   additional  time   for  the 
Department  to  catch  up.  to  be  able  to  be 
prepared  for  reintroduction  of  the  pur- 
chase requirement,  if  both  Houses  sus- 
tained that  point  of  view.  So  the  fear 
that  somehow  the  Department  would  not 
be  able  to  implement  it  just  is  not  true. 
Mr.  SEBELTUS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  the  argu- 
ment presented  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  amendment  i.s  to  restore  a 
program  which  was  good  and  proven 
good.  Since  we  abandoned  that  program 
of  purchasing  food  stamps  the  cost  of  the 
food  stamp  program  has  skyrocketed. 

I  recall  the  debates  which  took  place 
when  we  installed  this  program  origi- 
nally in  1967.  at  a  cost  of  $34  million,  in 
order  to  help  out  farmers  who  were  ex- 
periencing agricultural  surpluses.  We 
also  sought  to  add  nutrition  to  the  diets 
of  those  in  need.  But  what  we  have  done 
is  to  expand  a  well-intentioned  program 
into  a  $10  billion  annual  appropriation 
which  must  be  paid  for  by  the  American 
taxpayers. 
Mr.  SEBELIUS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McCLORY.  And.  as  I  understand 
it,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
estimated  that  by  restoring  the  purchase 
requirement  we  can  save  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  justify  this  pro- 
gram at  all.  we  should  try  to  make  those 
savings  as  we  continue  the  program. 

Mr.  SEBEIJUS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  difficult  to  oppose 
under  any  circumstances  an  amendment 
that  is  advertised  as  one  that  is  going  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. This  one  will.  But  I  think  it  aims 
at  the  wrong  group  of  people.  You  are  not 
talking  about,  by  voting  to  reinstate  that 
purchase  requirement,  getting  after  those 
people  at  the  top  end  of  the  food  stamp 
program:  you  are  talking  about  going 
after  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  do  that,  I  think 
you  probably  could  remove  2'i  or  3  mil- 
lion people  from  participation  in  this 
program.  Most  of  them  are  going  to  be 
rural.  Studies  prove  that.  And  most  of 
them.  Information  in  hand  now  proves 
where  they  are  in  income  categories,  and 
they  are  middle  to  low.  Now,  if  you  want 
to  reduce  2'2  million  participants,  you 
simply  vote  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
and  you  can  take  them  off.  But  I  think 
you  are  going  to  be  hurting  the  people 
that  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  help  most. 


Let  me  also  say  that  I  would  ques- 
tion, respectfully,  the  gentlewoman's 
suggestion  that  there  would  be  no  ad- 
ditional cost  involved  with  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment,  because  there  very 
clearly  will  be.  I  think  you  probably 
are  going  to  see  something  in  the  area 
of  $100  million  to  $200  million  in  new 
administrative  costs  come  about  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  additional  paperwork  and  the 
additional  funds  that  are  going  to  have 
to  be  handled  by  employees,  additional 
trips  back  and  forth  to  financial  insti- 
tutions, as  the  chairman  pointed  out, 
that  are  not  now  required.  Of  course  it  is 
going  to  cost  more  money. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  I  thank  my  courte- 
ous colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  tried  to  get 
this  amendment  in  1975,  1976,  both  of 
those  years,  I  tried  to  use  the  argument 
of  the  administrative  costs.  So  I  found 
from  the  committee  what  they  are.  The 
committee  derided  the  costs  as  mini- 
mal; they  objected  to  my  exempting  the 
elderly,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled,  and 
they  said  that,  at  most,  it  would  be  1 
percent  of  savings  for  that  group. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  did  not  tell  the  gentlewoman 
that  at  that  time,  and  whomever  did, 
obviously,  was  wrong.  It  is  very  simple. 
There  are  very  high  administrative 
costs  that  will  be  involved. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  that  one 
of  the  greatest  criticisms  of  the  food 
stamp  program  when  we  had  the  cash 
requirement  was  the  fraud  and  the  em- 
bezzlement that  was  practiced  and  un- 
pimished  by  the  vendors  who  were  in 
charge  of  collecting  this  money.  So 
when  we  removed  the  cash  requirement, 
we  certainly  eliminated  that  part  of  the 
violation  of  our  laws. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  eminently  correct. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree,  and  I  know  that  in  my 
district  many  of  my  poorest  constituents 
get  their  pay  daily,  if  not  weekly;  and 
when  the  requirement  is  $50  cash,  these 
people,  who  live  each  day  or  from  week 
to  week  on  the  small  amounts  of  money 
that  they  take  home,  find  it  difficult  to 
get  $50  together  at  once  to  buy  their 
monthly  allotment  of  food  stamps. 

I  would  suspect  that  in  some  of  the 
rural  areas,  where  people  do  occasional 
work,  and  particularly  the  poor  people 


who  pick  up  part-time  work  where  they 
cannot  get  paid  daily  or  weekly,  would 
have  the  same  problem. 

Does  the  gentleman  find  that  condi- 
tion exists? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  It  is  those  people  who  are 
unable  at  any  particular  point  during 
the  month  to  put  together  that  amount 
of  cash  money  that  we  would  be  impact- 
ing most  severely  by  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  reinstate  that  purchase 
requirement. 

I  suspect  that  we  are  going  to  be  fight- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  House  again  this 
afternoon  in  an  effort  to  take  away  the 
spending  limitation,  the  cap,  which  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  knows  I  favor. 
We  have  to  have  discipline  in  this  pro- 
gram, but  this  is  not  the  way  to  do  It, 
by  going  after  the  people  who  are  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  level.  If  you  want 
to  reduce  the  participation,  take  some  off 
of  the  top. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  points 
that  I  think  should  be  made  here.  One  is 
that  if  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  is  adopted,  you 
are  reinstating  very  strict  penalties  for 
those  vendors  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  talked  about  for  viola- 
tion of  the  program. 

No.  two,  on  the  argument  about 
going  after  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the 
massive  numbers  of  people  who  are  now 
participating  in  the  program,  in  terms 
of  total  numbers  of  people,  are  not  nec- 
essarily just  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
What  you  are  getting  in  this  whole  argu- 
ment is  that  this  program  is  going  out  of 
sight,  and  the  working,  producing  tax- 
payer who  earns,  say,  from  $10,000  to 
$14,000  a  year  is  outraged  at  the  lack  of 
accountability  that  this  program  has. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  iMr.  Mathis> 
has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mathis 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. > 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  that 
the  gentleman  knows  full  well  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  knows  that  this 
program  is  out  of  hand.  I  am  going  to 
join  the  gentleman  this  afternoon  in  at- 
tempting to  keep  a  ceiling  on  this  pro- 
gram, to  absolutely  insist  that  we  have 
some  kind  of  fiscal  discipline.  But  the 
gentleman  also  knows  that  most  of  those 
who  have  come  into  the  program  as  a 
result  of  the  elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement  are  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Not  most  of;  not  in  terms 
of  numbers. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  A  great  majority  of 
them. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Some  of  them  have,  in 
terms  of  percentages,  yes;  but  not  in 
terms  of  real  numbers  of  people.  In 
terms  of  total  numbers,  people  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  program  now  be- 


cause it  is  not  an  inconvenience  for  them 
anymore  to  bother.  They  just  come  in  to 
get  the  stamps  and  they  can  have  them 
within  2  days,  and  most  importantly 
they  do  not  have  to  pay  money  to  get 
them.  So  there  is  no  discipline  left.  In 
eliminating  the  purchase  requirement, 
we  had  to  take  the  words  "adequate 
nutritious  diet"  out  of  the  bill,  and  in  so 
doing,  defeated  the  very  purpose  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  did  not  agree  with  that.  I  did  not 
agree  with  taking  that  wording  out.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  administration's 
program.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
horribly  run  programs  in  the  country. 
But  I  am  not  willing  to  get  the  kind  of 
reduction  that  the  gentleman  seeks  by 
taking  it  away  from  the  poorest  people 
who  are  participating. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomla. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  statistics 
that  I  have  just  seen  show  that  it  is 
not  all  the  poorest  of  the  poor  who  are 
entering  the  program. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  No,  not  all. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Or  even  close  to 
half. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  More  than  half. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Now,  it  is  true  that 
in  the  rural  areas  there  has  been  a  great- 
er increase  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
But  this  is  still  basically  an  urban  pro- 
gram, as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  would  not  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Most  of  the  food 
stamps  go  to  the  big  urban  areas,  like 
New  York  City  and  all  of  the  places  that 
are  close  to  your  heart 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague 
that  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  that  it 
IS  only  or  primarily  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  who  are  going  for  this  program, 
and  the  gentleman  has  got  to  know  that. 
It  has  gone  up  to  22  million  people  using 
this  program.  The  gentleman  knows  dam 
well  that  lot  of  people  are  misusing  this 
program. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, is  trying  to  do— a  Member  who  has 
proven  her  compassion  time  and  time 
again — is  to  require  some  kind  of  a  con- 
tribution on  the  person  who  is  receiv- 
ing these  free  food  stamps.  And  I  think 
that  the  gentlewoman  has  made  her 
point.  She  has  eliminated  the  handi- 
capped, given  them  an  exemption,  elimi- 
nated the  blind,  the  very  poor.  The  gen- 
tlewoman has  provided  an  exemption  of 
the  kind  that  the  gentleman  wants,  and 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  support  it. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  there  is  nothing  in  the  gentle- 
woman's amendment  that  exempts  the 
very  poor,  as  the  gentleman  says.  Blind, 
disabled,  and  elderly,  yes,  it  is  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis)  has 
again  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mathis 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.) 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey  wants  to 
join  me  in  attempting  to  And  some  kind 
of  purchase  requirement  for  those  who 
are  above  a  certain  income  level  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program,  fine.  I  will  sup- 
port her  enthusiastically  in  that  en- 
deavor. But  not  an  amendment  that 
across  the  board  impacts  most  severely 
on  those  people  who  are  least  able  to 
afford  it. 

We  ought  to  defeat  this  amendment 
and  get  on  to  the  other  business. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ouRht  to 
again  restate  the  problem  we  face  here. 
I  think  there  is  a  direct  correlation  be- 
tween the  enormous  growth  in  this  pro- 
gram in  the  last  10  years,  1,350  percent 
growth,  and  the  fact  that  we  did  away 
with  the  purchase  requirement  3  years 
ago. 

Some  several  years  ago  I  had  occasion 
to  pay  a  private  visit  to  Great  Britain 
to  study  the  health  system  there  for  a 
period  of  7  days  and  I  visited  all  parts  of 
the  country.  The  one  theme  that  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  by  those  who  ad- 
ministered the  program  and  supported  it 
and  those  who  were  on  the  outside  and 
opposed  it  was  that  the  major  failure  of 
the  British  health  system  came  when  all 
restraints  and  requirements  of  payment 
for  drugs  or  medical  service  or  prosthetic 
devices  were  removed  bv  the  Govern- 
ment. 

n  1500 

Hitherto  to  that  time  there  was  a  re- 
quirement of  various  types  of  payment 
that  operated  to  produce  second 
thoughts  for  the  individual  patient  who 
might  or  might  not  need  medical  assist- 
ance. 

So  instead  of  any  restraint  on  them, 
once  payments  were  removed  they  con- 
sistently saw  the  system  as  a  free  sys- 
tem where  no  one  really  paid  for  it, 
when  in  fact  the  taxpayers  were  paying 
for  it,  and  so  there  was  unlimited  de- 
mand created.  Thus  began  the  collapse 
of  the  system. 

Whenever  you  offer  a  commodity  free 
to  the  pubhc,  people  obviously  are  going 
to  line  up  and  ask  for  all  they  can  get. 

Paying  some  small  amount  doss  in- 
still a  discipline  on  the  individual  who 
thinks  twice  about  asking  for  a  service 
if  he  really  does  not  need  it. 

I  would  like  to  refer  my  colleagues  to 
the  words  of  our  former  colleague  from 
Missouri,  Leonor  Sullivan,  who  was  one 
of  the  original  proponents  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  before  her  retirement,  several 
years  ago,  she  said : 

No  one — no  one — should  receive  food 
stamps  free,  no  matter  how  small  their  In- 
come. That  was  another  mistake  made  In 
1970.  They  should  be  required  to  pay  some- 
thing for  the  food  stamps — whatever  they 
can  afford  to  spend  for  food  out  of  their 
limited  income — 

Mrs.  Sullivan  goes  on,  and  I  quote: 

even  If  It  Is  only  50  cents  or  tl  for  a 
month's  food  Otherwise — and  this  Is  now 
the  case  In  some  situations — the  stamps  are 
considered  a  kind  of  "funny  money"  which 


are  merely  handed  over  as  a  gift  from  some 
mysterious  source  and  do  not  have  to  be 
regarded  sls  something  you  work  for  and 
buy.  Anything  handed  over  free  In  that 
fashion,  whether  It  be  food  stamps  or  any- 
thing else.  Invites  cheating  and  abuae. 

That  is  all  we  are  saying  and  em- 
bodying in  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey:  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  the  elderly  are  exempted,  and 
those  others  will  be  requested  to  pay 
some  small  amount  of  their  income;  and 
that  may  serve  as  some  check  on  a  pro- 
gram that  is  now  totally  out  of  hand. 

I  urge  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  one 
point  clear,  because  it  is  constantly  mis- 
interpreted. 

The  elimination  of  the  purchase  re- 
quirement did  not  of  itself  give  any  addi- 
tional benefits  to  any  family.  A  family 
that  received  $50  worth  of  bonus  stamps 
by  actually  getting  $100  in  stamps  In 
return  for  $50  in  cash  now  gets  the  $50 
bonus  without  the  purchase.  The  change 
did  not  give  any  free  stamps  to  any 
family  or  any  additional  stamps  to  any 
family  over  what  they  had  before.  I 
just  want  to  make  that  point  clear. 

There  is  an  argument  that  It  tends  to 
remove  a  requirement  to  put  some  addi- 
tional meaning  into  food  stamps  by  pur- 
chase, but  the  bonus  value  of  the  pro- 
gram does  not  change  by  elimination  of 
the  purchase  requirement. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  want  to  say,  in  addition  to  what  the 
distinguished  chairman  has  said  in  order 
to  make  this  clear,  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  also  has  a  formula  in  it  so 
those  people  who  are  better  off  and  less 
disadvantaged  will  pay  a  higher  premium 
for  stamps  than  those  who  are  more  dis- 
advantaged and  have  a  bigger  need  for 
them.  So  there  is  an  accountability  for 
that  factor. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  same  formula  exists 
without  the  purchase  requirement  since 
families  with  higher  incomes  get  fewer 
bonus  stamps,  and  families  with  lower 
income  get  more. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  That  is  right,  but  It  just 
makes  it  better  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  because  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  quotation  from  the 
Honorable  Leonor  Sullivan,  and  I  think 
I  am  about  the  only  remaining  Member 
of  the  House  who  wtis  coauthor  with 
Leonor  Sullivan  in  1964  when  we  had  the 
first  pilot  type  of  pro,iect  legislation  made 
necessary,  and  ultimately  we  got  the  leg- 
islation, because  I  think  that  going  back 
to  the  period  of  time  that  this  quotation 
is  rendered  from  tends  to  distort  what 
I  think  Leonor  Sullivan  would  be  saying 
under  the  present  circumstances.  I  think 
the  issue  Is  the  pending  amendment,  and 
what  has  transpired  historically  since 
the  inception  of  the  program  and  the 
reality  of  the  facts  confronting  us  in  the 
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ticipatlon  is  at  an  all-time  high.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  Americans  know 

mViot.  this   nrnornm    i.<;    Thpv   Itnnm   u^hat 


year  which  they  are  spending  in  that 
3-county     area     have     been     checked, 
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and  when  they  find  out  what  the  Con- 
gress is  doing,  I  believe  there  are  going 
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guise  of  doing  it  in  the  name  of  the 
most  needy,  what  we  would  be  in  effect 
foisting  is  the  real  deprivation  in  the 
greatest  area  of  need. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  contact  the 
various  Members  have  intimately  with 
the  people  in  the  district  who  are  the 
recipients  of  these  food  stamps.  I  hap- 
pen to  have  a  pretty  intimate  contact. 
I  tell  my  coUeagues  it  would  be  a  trav- 
esty of  justice  to  do  this  at  th's  time 
under  these  circumstances  after  the  his- 
torical experience  that  has  led  to  the 
present  system. 

But  most  of  all.  the  argument  sounds 
a  little  bit  hollow,  considering  the  source. 

I  remind  this  body  what  I  have  said 
in  the  same  context  before,  that  the  peo- 
ple who  have  been  against  this  program 
since  1964,  even  in  its  pilot  form  under 
the  guise  of  budgetary  restraints,  under 
the  guise  of  trying  to  target  it  only  to 
the  most  needy,  really  are  still  very 
much  against  the  program.  They  are  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  program. 

It  goes  back  to  what  I  recall  as  appro- 
priate, a  little  ditty  by  Dorothy  Parker, 
that  went  to  the  effect : 
Higgledy-piggledy,  my  little  white  hen. 
She  lays  eggs  only  for  gentleman 
I  cant  persuade  her  with  platol  or  lariat, 
To  come  across  for  the  proletariat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  'Mrs.  Fen- 
wick  > 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  SYMMS  Mr  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  154,  noes  248. 
not  voting  30.  as  follows: 


[Roll    So    2251 

AYES— 154 

Abdnor 

Devme 

Jones.  Okla. 

Andrews. 

Dickinson 

Kelly 

N  Dak. 

Doman 

Kemp 

Archer 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Kindness 

Ashbrook 

Edwards.  Okla 

Kramer 

Badham 

Emery 

LaKomarsIno 

BafalU 

Erdahl 

Lattn 

Bauman 

Erlenbom 

Leach.  La. 

Beard.  Tenn 

Ertel 

Leath.  Tex. 

Bennett 

Evans.  Del. 

Lee 

Bereuter 

Evans.  Ind. 

Loeffler 

BevUl 

Fenwick 

Lott 

BroomHeld 

Pish 

Lujan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Fllppo 

Lungren 

Broyhlll 

Forsythe 

Mcciory 

Buchanan 

Fountain 

McDonald 

Burgener 

Gibbons 

McEwen 

Butler 

Goldwater 

McKay 

Byron 

Good  ling 

Madlgan 

Campbell 

Gramm 

Marlenee 

CauTiey 

Grassley 

Martin 

Chappell 

Orlsham 

Mattox 

Cheney 

Guyer 

MazzoU 

Clausen 

Hagedom 

Miller.  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Hall.  Tex 

Montgomery 

Coleman 

Hammer- 

Moorhead. 

Collins.  Tex. 

schmidt 

Calif. 

Corcoran 

Hance 

Mottl 

Courier 

Hansen 

Myers.  Ind. 

Crane.  Daniel 

Harsha 

Nichols 

Crane.  Philip 

HllUs 

O'Brien 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hlnson 

Paahayan 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Holt 

Paul 

Dannemeyer 

Ichord 

Petri 

Deckard 

Jeffries 

Porter 

Derwlnakl 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Prlt  chard 

RaUsback 

Shuster 

Walgren 

Regula 

Smith.  Iowa 

Walker 

Rhodes 

Smith.  Nebr 

Wampler 

Rltter 

Snowe 

V'hlte 

Roberts 

Snyder 

Whltehurst 

Robinson 

Solomon 

Whittaker 

Roth 

Spence 

Whltten 

Rousselot 

Stangeland 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Royer 

Stanton 

Winn 

Rudd 

Stenbolm 

Wyatt 

.Santlnl 

Stump 

Wydler 

Schulze 

Symms 

Wylle 

Sebellus 

Tauke 

Yatron 

Sensenbrennei 

Taylor 

Young,  Alaska 

Kharp 

Thomas 

Young.  Fla 

Shelby 

Trlble 

Shumway 

Vander  Jagt 
NOES— 248 

Addabbo 

PIthlan 

Murphy,  Dl. 

Akaka 

Florlo 

Murphy.  NY. 

Albosta 

Foley 

Murphy.  Pa 

Alexander 

Ford.  Mich. 

Murtha 

Ambro 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Musto 

Anderson, 

Fowler 

Myers.  Pa. 

Calif. 

Prenzel 

Natcher 

Annunzlo 

Frost 

Neal 

.\nthony 

Fuqua 

Nedzl 

Applegate 

Garcia 

Nelson 

Ashley 

Gephardt 

Nolan 

Atkinson 

GUman 

Nowak 

AuColn 

Gingrich 

Oakar 

Bailey 

Olnn 

Oberstar 

Baldus 

GUckman 

Obey 

Barnard 

Gonzalez 

Ottlnger 

Barnes 

Gore 

Panetta 

Beard.  R.I. 

Gradlson 

Patten 

Bedell 

Gray 

Patterson 

Beilenson 

Green 

Pease 

Benjamin 

Guarinl 

Pepper 

Bethune 

Gudger 

Perkins 

Blaggl 

Hall,  Ohio 

Peyser 

Bingham 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Blanchard 

Hanley 

Preyer 

Boggs 

Harkln 

Price 

Boland 

Harris 

Pursell 

Boiling 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Boner 

Heckler 

Rangel 

Bonker 

Heftel 

Ratchford 

Bouquard 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

Bowen 

Hopkins 

Richmond 

Brademas 

Horton 

Rinaldo 

Breaux 

Howard 

Rodlno 

Brlnkley 

Hubbard 

Rose 

Brodhead 

Huckaby 

Rosenthal 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Rostenkowskl 

Burllson 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Burton,  John 

Hyde 

Russo 

Burton,  Phillip 

Ireland 

Sabo 

Can- 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

Carter 

Jeffords 

Scheuer 

Cavanaugh 

Jenkins 

Schroeder 

Chlshoim 

Jenrette 

Seiberllng 

Clay 

Johnson.  Calif 

Shannon 

Cllnger 

Jones,  N  C. 

Simon 

Coelho 

Jones,  Tenn 

Skelton 

Collins.  Ill 

Kastenmeler 

bolarz 

Conable 

Kazen 

Speilman 

Conte 

Kildee 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

LaFalce 

Stack 

Corman 

Leach,  Iowa 

Staggers 

Cotter 

Lederer 

Stark 

Coughlln 

Lehman 

Steed 

D'Amours 

Leland 

Stewart 

Daschle 

Levltas 

Stockman 

Davis,  Mich. 

Livingston 

Stokes 

Davis,  S  C. 

Lloyd 

Stratton 

de  la  Oarza 

Long,  La. 

Studds 

Dellums 

Long,  Md. 

Swift 

Derrick 

Lowry 

Synar 

Dicks 

Luken 

Thompson 

Dlggs 

Lundlne 

Traxler 

Dingell 

McCloskey 

Ullman 

Dixon 

McCormack 

Van  Deerlln 

Dodd 

McDade 

Vantk 

Donnelly 

McHugh 

Vento 

Dougherty 

Markey 

Volkmer 

Downey 

Marks 

Watklns 

Drlnan 

Mathls 

Waxman 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Matsul 

Weaver 

Early 

Blavroules 

Weiss 

Eckhardt 

Mica 

Whitley 

Edgar 

Mlkulskl 

Williams.  Mont 

Edwards.  Calif. 

MUler,  Calif. 

Williams.  Ohio 

English 

Mlneta 

Wlrth 

Evans.  Oa. 

Mlnlsh 

Wolff 

Pary 

Mitchell.  Md 

Wolpe 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Wright 

Fazio 

Moffett 

Yates 

Ferraro 

MoUohan 

Young.  Mo. 

Flndley 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Fisher 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Zeferettl 
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Anderson.  111. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Aspln 

Bonlor 

Brown.  Calif. 

Danlelson 

Edwards.  Ala 

Gaydos 

Oiaimo 

Hefner 


Hlghtower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lent 

Lewis 

McKinney 

Magulre 

Marriott 


Michel 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

Quayle 

QuUlen 

Roe 

Runnels 

Satterfleld 

Udall 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 


D  1320 
The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Lent  for,  with  Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan 

against. 

Mr.  Lewis  for,  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr.  Kostmayer 
against. 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Roe  against. 

Mr.  QuUlen  for,  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson 
of  California  against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Danlelson 
against. 

Mr.  DASCHLE  and  Mr.  GARCIA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  MARLENEE  and  Mr.  WHITE 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED    BY    MB.    SHUMWAT 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SmrMWAY: 
Page  24,  after  line  19  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding 
sections  accordingly) : 

ELIMINATION    OF    STATE   OtTTREACH    ACTIVrnES 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  11(e)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
subparagraph  (Bi  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 
"(Ai  not  conduct  food  stamp  outreach 
activities  with  funds  provided  under  this 
Act:  and";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(b)  Section  16(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  paragraph  (1)  and  redesignating  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  eliminates  the  requirement 
which  is  currently  in  the  law  which 
mandates  that  States  conduct  food 
stamp  outreach  activities.  It  strikes  sec- 
tion IKe)  (1)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  and  inserts  new  language  to  read: 
the  State  agency  shall  "not  conduct 
food  stamp  outreach  activities  with 
funds  provided  under  this  Act;". 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  increasingly  ob- 
vious to  me  that  the  outreach  aspect  of 
the  food  stamp  program  is  no  longer 
necessary.  We  all  know  now  that  par- 


ticipation is  at  an  all-time  high.  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  that  Americans  know 
what  this  program  is.  They  know  what 
is  available  to  them  and  what  their 
needs  indicate,  and  they  know  how  to 
have  access  to  the  program. 

I  think  particularly  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  streamline  the  opera- 
tion of  this  program,  to  continue  to 
reach  out  and  to  spend  scarce  tax  dollars 
to  advertise  a  program  of  this  sort  is  a 
mistake  for  us  to  perpetuate.  I  think 
the  unprecedented  number  of  Ameri- 
cans now  receiving  food  stamps  certainly 
points  to  this  conclusion.  I  realize  that 
in  the  future,  because  of  the  prospect 
of  unemployment  and  the  effects  of  the 
recession,  the  number  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate will  probably  increase.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  my  amendment  in  no  way  cuts  ben- 
efits to  recipients.  It  has  no  impact 
whatsoever  upon  eligibility  require- 
ments. It  simply  eliminates  an  aspect 
of  the  food  stamp  program  which  I 
believe  is  no  longer  needed. 
n  1530 

The  CBO  estimates  that  my  amend- 
ment will  save  roughly  $5  million  in 
Federal  outlays.  I  would  hasten  to  point 
out,  however,  that  I  believe  this  estimate 
is  unduly  conservative.  I  think  the  actual 
savings  will  be  considerably  more  in 
dollars  particularly  when  we  realize  that 
the  States  have  to  share  on  a  50-to-50 
basis  in  funding  this  program  and. 
therefore,  the  very  minimum  amount  of 
money  would  be  some  $10  million. 

I  took  a  check  in  my  own  district  and 
learned  that  an  agency  that  works  three 
counties  in  the  center  part  of  California 
spends  $12,000  a  year  for  such  outreach 
activities.  I  am  told  also  there  are  3,100 
such  agencies  operating  across  the  coun- 
try. If  we  multiply,  assuming  my  district 
is  average  which  I  believe  that  it  is,  that 
$12,000  by  the  3,100  agencies  we  see  that 
the  price  of  this  program  is  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  $5  or  $10  milUon  which 
CBO  claims  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  today  primarily  is 
streamlining  a  program,  eliminating 
some  unnecessary  Federal  expenditures 
and  since  the  administration  of  this  pro- 
gram is  really  what  is  under  fire  here 
today,  I  think  my  amendment  goes  a 
long  way  toward  easing  some  of  those 
dilBculties. 

There  have  been  many  food  stamp  co- 
ordinators throughout  the  country  who 
asked  for  this  kind  of  relief.  Many  let- 
ters have  been  sent  to  mv  office  and  I  am 
sure  that  other  Members  have  received 
the  same,  indicating  that  citizens  in 
service  areas  across  the  country  are 
aware  of  the  program  and  how  to  apply 
for  food  stamps.  Others  have  said  that 
local  welfare  boards  have  gone  on  rec- 
ord as  opposing  additional  outreach  ac- 
tivities. Some  have  said  they  would  like 
to  express  their  hearty  opposition  to  ad- 
ditional procedures  for  the  food  stamp 
outreach  plan.  My  own  welfare  director 
in  San  Joaquin  County,  Calif.,  said 
bluntly,  "Outreach  is  a  waste  of  money 
and  we  do  not  need  it." 

Also.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  indicated  to 
me  that  the  results  of  the  $12,000  per 


year  which  they  are  spending  in  that 
3-county  area  have  been  checked, 
and  it  turns  out  that  about  12  people  a 
year  are  brought  into  the  system  be- 
cause of  this  outreach  program.  The  cost 
for  such  benefits  is  just  astronomical  to 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  passed 
the  1977  act  and  we  rewrote  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  USDA  published  its 
regulations  on  outreach  in  November  of 
1979,  I  have  looked  at  those  regulations 
very  closely.  I  have  talked  with  county 
officials  who  are  charged  with  imple- 
menting them.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  or  in  the  minds  of  the  adminis- 
trators with  whom  I  have  talked  that 
those  regulations  which  require  the  use 
of  telephone  hotlines,  films,  media,  ra- 
dio, and  TV  advertisements,  and  news- 
paper advertisements,  clearly  are  de- 
manding too  much  and  are  far  too  ex- 
tensive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  if  we  are  really 
serious  about  streamlining  this  program 
and  eliminating  some  unnecessary  costs, 
this  is  the  kind  of  amendment  we  should 
adopt  to  bring  to  an  end  the  outreach 
program  which  has  been  nothing  but  a 
burden  for  the  taxpayers  of  America  to 
shoulder  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment, 
again,  does  nothing  to  change  eligibility 
or  reduce  benefits.  It  simply  removes  an 
unnecessary,  federally  mandated  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Shumway  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  also 
thank  the  gentleman  for  offering  this 
amendment.  The  gentleman  talks  about 
the  outreach  program.  In  my  travels 
around  my  State  and  district.  I  find  that 
people  I  talk  to.  the  working  men  and 
women  who  are  paying  for  this  program, 
are  very  offended  about  what  they  call 
advertising  rather  than  outreach.  "Hiey 
say.  "You  people  In  Congress,  you  not 
only  tax  us  to  pay  for  these  types  of 
programs  but  then  you  go  pay  somebody 
to  advertise  those  programs." 

We  ought  to  get  this  in  perspective. 
We  are  talking  about  a  program  now 
that  has  some  22-plus  miUion  Americans, 
nearly  10  percent  of  our  population,  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  and  many  more  that 
may  be  eligible  if  we  do  enough  publicity 
and  enough  advertising  which  entices 
people  to  come  in  and  get  hooked  in  on 
the  Federal  dole  and  all  the  problems 
it  brings  the  people  who  start  relying 
on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  absolutely  correct.  We  ought  to  call 
this  what  it  is.  This  is.  to  stop  the  effort 
of  the  USDA  to  advertise  this  program 
so  that  a  bigger,  wealthier  bureaucracy 
ultimately  will  be  built. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  one  thinks  about 
yesterday's  budget  that  i>assed  this  House 
that  raises  taxes  on  working  Americans, 


and  when  they  find  out  what  the  Con- 
gress is  doing,  I  believe  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  people  in  grassroots  Amer- 
ica that  are  very  offended  at  yesterday's 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to 
actually  raise  taxes  by  several  billions 
of  dollars  in  order  to  say  that  we  have 
achieved  a  balanced  budget  When  they 
find  out  their  tax  bill  is  going  up,  their 
inflation  is  going  up,  all  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  going  up,  then  they  turn  on  the 
television  set.  if  they  are  still  lucky 
enough  to  afford  one.  and  see  a  program 
advertising  some  kind  of  a  Government 
inducement  to  lure  and  entice  people  to 
come  in  and  succumb  to  the  Federal  dole. 
This  amendment  is  certainly  an  admira- 
ble amendment  and  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  passed  unanimously  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strcMig  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

It  is  evident  that  with  or  without  the 
Outreach  program,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  growing  at  a  tremendous 
rate — since  1964.  the  average  annual  in- 
crease in  recipients  has  been  11  million 
people.  I  only  wish  our  economy  could 
experience  such  growth.  Since  1970.  the 
number  of  food  stamp  recipients  will 
have  tripled,  by  the  end  of  1981.  The 
number  of  recipients  of  food  stamps  will 
have  broken  the  20  million  mark— an  In- 
crease of  5.511  percent 

Today,  we  are  considering  "emer- 
gency" food  stamp  legislation. 

The  Secretarj'  of  Agriculture  has 
threatened  to  "suspend  the  issuance  of 
food  stamp  benefits  for  June  1980  unless 
and  until  supplemental  appropriations 
are  provided." 

In  the  face  of  this  emergency.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  food  stamp  Out- 
reach efforts  still  are  being  continued. 

I  have  recently  received  correspond- 
ence from  public  welfare  department  of- 
ficials throughout  the  State  of  Virgina 
regarding  tlie  Outreach  program.  I  be- 
lieve their  message  speaks  for  Itself: 

From  an  official  in  Danville,  Va.: 

We  believe  that  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  TJ  S  Congress  In  Its  efforts  to  trim 
back  on  the  food  sta.inp  program  needs  to 
Immediately  and  totally  clip  the  US  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  s  ability  to  Initiate 
any  policy  as  an  Interpretation  of  congres- 
sional Intent  By  acting  as  an  interpreter  of 
congressional  Intent  on  food  stamps,  the  US 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  created  their 
own  budget-breaking  program  by  ne*tly 
composing  such  a  multitude  of  loose,  con- 
fusing, and  conflicting  policies,  the  program 
can  only  expand  and  unbalance  the  Federal 
budget. 

An  official  in  Fredericksburg.  Va.. 
writes : 

Clerical  and  professional  time  Is  being 
spent  on  a  program  that  may  well  be  termi- 
nated on  June  1  due  to  overspending  This 
time  and  energy  Is  needed  In  our  area  to  as- 
sist In  other  crving  needs  such  as  foster  care 
for  children  and  assistance  for  the  aped 
Persons  In  our  area  are  well  aware  of  the 
Food    Stamp   Program     Evidence   of   this    Is 
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:lear  In  the  almost  doubling  of  Pood  Stamp 
participation  In  the  past  21  months. 


The  over-sell  has  caused  a  backlash  and 
we  have  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  refus- 
ing to  take  food  stamps  because  of  the  com- 


expenditures  to  zero.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  State  thinks  that  some  portion  of 

Oiitrpnrh    for    <5nmp    imnnpf.pH    orrniin     in 
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clear  In  the  almost  doubling  of  Food  Stamp 
participation  In  the  p>ast  21  months. 

A  Stafford  County  ofBclal  wrote : 

It  Is  Incongruous  to  call  for  Increased  par- 
ticipation In  food  stamps  which  will  cause 
Increased  federal  expenditures  while  we  en- 
ter a  period  of  austerity  and  reduction  In 
federal  spending  Despite  Its  faults,  the  Food 
Stamp  program  does  have  many  virtues  We 
are  concerned  that  the  new  Food  Stamp  Out- 
reach emphasis  represents  the  Irresponsible 
trend  In  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Prom  Rappahannock  County,  Va.: 
From  the  start  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
In  Rappahannock  County  In  June,  1974,  there 
has  been  a  steady  increase  In  participation. 
we  have  done  a  moderate  amount  of  outreach 
and  we  have  been  sure  that  everyone  knew 
about  the  availability  of  the  prcgram  With 
the  elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement 
in  January  1979.  there  was  a  dramatic  rise 
In  cases:  from  December  1978  to  December  of 
1979  there  was  an  Increase  of  78.6  percent 
It  Is  evidence  that  the  citizens  of  Virginia 
know  about  the  program  and  that  additional 
outreach  is  unnecessary  Local  boards  are 
unable  to  understand  why  they  are  being  re- 
quired to  do  outreach  in  order  to  Increase 
the  number  of  participants  when  President 
Carter  Ls  asking  for  a  reduction  In  federal 
spending  and  Congress  is  wrestling  with 
whether  to  appropriate  money  to  Keep  the 
Food  Stamp  program  going. 

The  extensive  outreach  efforts  which  we 
are  now  being  required  to  make,  which  in- 
clude the  active  recruitment  of  volunteers. 
work  with  the  media,  special  efforts  for 
migrant  farmworkers,  a  review  of  factors 
which  Inhibit  participation  in  the  program — 
such  as  lack  of  transportation  or  agency  and 
community  attitudes — and  the  formulation 
of  corrective  action,  are  resulting  in  the  need 
for  additional  agency  staff:  indeed,  we  have 
received  an  Information  bulletin  from  the 
Department  of  Welfare  regarding  the  estab- 
ll-shment  of  new  positions  to  handle  the 
Increased  workload. 

With  reference  to  the  "volunteers"  it 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  E>epart- 
ment's  regrulations  offer  little  by  way  of 
justification  for  a  corps  of  volunteers  to 
solicit  more  food  stamp  recipients,  but 
the  Department  mandate  that  there  must 
be  an  attempt  by  State  agencies  to  "ac- 
tively attempt  to  recruit  volunteers."  and 
that  volunteers  "must  receive  sufficient 
training," 

As  defined  by  the  Department  a  volun- 
teer can  be  anyone  who — 
Either  under  the  direction  of  the  State  agency 
or  In  the  course  of  his,  her  duties  under  the 
direction  of  a  cooperating  agency,  performs 
Information  or  nomnformatlonal  food  stamp 
outreach  activities  without  pay  from  the 
State  Agency. 

The  Rappahanock  official  summarizes 
the  situation  like  this: 

The  problem  which  needs  to  be  addressed 
1»  that  the  US  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  written  regulations  without  consider- 
ing their  financial  impact  on  the  states.  It 
even  seems  to  us  that  they  don't  care  what 
the  Impact  might  be. 

Another  twist  to  the  story  from  Har- 
risonburg, Va.: 

The  Agriculture  Department's  efforts  with 
Outreach  programs  In  our  area  have  now 
reached  an  over-saturation  point. 

Resentment  and  hostility  for  the  program 
has  been  continually  building  as  the  com- 
munity has  been  bombarded  with  Outreach 
efforts. 


The  over-sell  has  caused  a  backlash  and 
we  have  the  elderly  and  the  disabled  refus- 
ing to  take  food  stamps  because  of  the  com- 
munity feeling.  There  were  people  who  re- 
ceived help  with  their  fuel  who  were  obvi- 
ously eligible  for  food  stamps  and  who  very 
vehemently  told  the  Eligibility  Worker  that 
they  would  not  accept  them  and  be  seen  in 
grocery  stores  with  them.  We  do  not  want 
anyone  to  go  hungry,  but  we  firmly  believe 
there  must  be  a  better  way  than  the  current 
plan. 

If  we  are,  indeed,  sincere  about  our 
efforts  to  balance  the  budget  or  restore 
some  kind  of  fiscal  sanity  to  the  opera- 
tion of  our  Government,  I  believe  that 
adoption  of  this  amendment  is  one  way 
we  can  send  a  signal  about  the  serious- 
ness of  our  intentions. 

It  is  not  a  very  common  occurrence 
to  have  the  administrators  of  a  program 
using  Federal  funding  plead  with  us  to 
cutback  on  aspects  of  their  program.  I 
would  hope  that  this  testimony  will  touch 
upon  the  conscience  of  legislators  who 
are  calling  for  prudent  spending  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FOLEY  AS  A  StJB- 
STITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY 
MR.      SHUMWAY 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amiendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Foley  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  SHUMWAY :  Page  24,  after  line  19  insert 
the  following  new  section  (and  redesignate 
succeedmg  sections  accordingly) : 

ELIMINATION     OF     STATE     OUTREACH     ACTIVmES 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  11(e)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
subparagraph  (B).  ";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  ( B I :  and 

Mr.  FOLEY  i during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consen; 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  £ind  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  is  some  justification  for  the 
amendment  or  at  least  part  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Shumway).  That 
is  that  States  should  not  be  required 
to  conduct  Outreach  activities  if  they 
do  not  feel  that  those  are  appropriate 
activities  to  conduct. 

Now,  Mr  Chairman,  what  my  amend- 
ment does  is  simply  say  that  the  require- 
ment in  the  present  State  plans  that 
States  must  conduct  Outreach  activi- 
ties is  stricken,  leaving  it  up  to  every 
State  to  decide  whether  information 
should  be  given  to  potential  or  real  food 
stamp  recipients. 

If  we  are  confident,  as  many  are,  that 
the  States  can  do  a  better  job  if  they 
are  given  their  own  option  to  decide  how 
to  spend  the  money — the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  i  Mr.  Symms  i  feels  his  State 
will  not  spend  any  money  on  Outreach 
if  it  is  not  required  to.  This  would  allov/ 
the  State  of  Idaho  to  reduce  Outreach 


expenditures  to  zero.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  State  thinks  that  some  portion  of 
Outreach  for  some  impacted  group,  in 
terms  of  information  or  otherwise  Ls 
desirable,  it  lets  the  State  make  that 
decision,  and  it  provides  Federal  cost 
sharing  if  the  State  makes  the  decision. 
However,  it  puts  the  responsibility 
squarely  on  the  States, 

Mr,  Chairman,  if  we  want  to  say  that 
we  believe  the  States  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  make  their  determination, 
this  amendment  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Shumway  I.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (M.'. 
Shumway)  in  his  amendment  says  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  allow 
States  to  have  any  resources  to  do  Out- 
reach, whether  they  want  to  or  not.  My 
amendment  leaves  it  totally  up  to  the 
States.  The  Federal  Government  judg- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  money  only  is  in- 
volved if  the  States  in  their  own  judg- 
ment decide  to  spend  it.  Let  us  decide 
here  whether  we  want  to  give  the  States 
the  authority.  I  am  willing  to  do  that 
and  to  abide  by  their  judgment.  I  hope 
the  majority  of  the  committee  will  ac- 
cept that  position. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding.  I  would  have  to 
say  that  the  chairman's  position  is  mak- 
ing progress  and  although  I  think  I  per- 
sonally would  prefer  just  to  outlaw  Out- 
reach, the  chairman  certainly  is  making 
headway  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  but  one  flaw 
I  think  we  must  mention.  The  States  do 
not  share  in  the  cost  of  the  distribution 
of  the  stamps,  themselves.  The  Federal 
taxpayers  provide  for  that  so  the  States 
do  not  necessarily  have  the  incentive 
they  might  otherwise  have  if  they  were 
paying  even  a  small  portion  of  the  cost 
of  Outreach  or  of  the  stamps. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit. I  think  the  gentleman  knows  that 
is  another  issue  entirely.  What  we  are 
here  dealing  with  is  whether  the  States 
should  first  be  required  to  conduct  Out- 
reach and  I  agree  they  should  not.  The 
second  is  whether  they  should  be  permit- 
ted to  conduct  Outreach  with  some  par- 
tial Federal  cost  sharing  if  they  decide 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Shumway  amend- 
ment would  prevent  that;  my  amend- 
ment would  permit  it. 

The  Foley  substitute  is  a  State's  right 
or  a  State-controlled  amendment  over  a 
decision  in  the  Shumway  amendment 
that,  regardless  of  what  a  State  wants 
to  do.  it  can  get  no  Federal  assistance 
for  Outreach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  some  cases.  I 
think,  where  States  might  have  legiti- 
mate reason  for  making  some  informa- 
tion available  to  some  groups  in  their 
States  about  food  stamps  and  they  ought 
to  be  able  to  conduct  that  with  some 
Federal  assistance,  but  without  being  re- 
quired to  spend  a  dime. 
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That  Is  what  the  Foley  substitute  does, 
puts  the  priority  on  a  State  decision 
rather  than  any  Federal  decision  that 
mandates  another  Outreach  program. 
That  is  just  as  bad  as  one  that  mandates 
Outreach. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man. We  are  making  headway. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Greorgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  with  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
in  saying  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
that  I  think  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But.  if  we  were  in  fact  to  reject 
the  Foley  amendment  and  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Shumway),  would 
there  be  restrictions  on  the  States  con- 
ducting their  own  Outreach  programs 
then,  using  State  funds  in  their  entirety? 
Mr.  FOLEY.  No,  but  the  States  would 
be  denied  any  ability  to  get  the  kind  of 
Federal  cost-sharing  of  amounts  spent 
on  Outreach.  I  think  frankly,  if  a  State 
decides  to  spend  50  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  or  so  for  Outreach  programs  when 
it  is  not  required,  I  think  probably  the 
State's  judgment,  since  it  has  an  invest- 
ment in  that,  ought  to  be  respected. 

What  the  Shumway  amendment  does 
is  to  prevent  a  State  from  getting  any 
Federal  assistance,  any  Federal  dollars. 
They  have  to  finance  that  100  percent. 
But,  the  Foley  amendment  says  that  if 
the  States  want  to  spend  some  money, 
they  only  have  to  spend  half  of  what  it 
costs  for  Outreach  programs,  and  the 
Federal  Government  will  put  in  the  other 
half  up  to  the  sum  the  States  decide 
appropriate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 
<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Shumway  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  one  of  the  purposes 
for  my  amendment  is  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  dic- 
tating to  States  what  kind  of  Outreach 
programs  they  may  have.  Under  the 
gentleman's  proposal,  if  even  one  State 
should  opt  that  they  should  have  that 
kind  of  Outreach  program,  the  Federal 
Government  would  remain  in  the  same 
position  it  is  today,  indicating  what  di- 
rection the  Outreach  program  should 
take.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  that  the  Federal 
Government  can  have  some  control  over 
the  program.  No  State  will  be  able  to  have 
exaggerated,  expensive  Outreach  pro- 
grams. The  Federal  Government  can  im- 
pose reasonable  limitations  on  the  cost- 
sharing  side  of  it.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  States  should  be  allowed,  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  willing,  to  con- 
duct their  own  Outreach  programs  and 
receive  50 -percent  Federal  pay  in  the  cost 
of  it  as  long  as  the  Federal  Government 


is  not  required  to  expend  more  than  a 
reasonable  amount. 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment  does 
is  deny  the  States  any  Federal  money 
for  any  Outreach  program,  however  jus- 
tified the  program  might  be.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that,  why  do  we  not  let  the 
States  decide,  put  the  confidence  in  the 
States.  If  they  decide  that  they  do  not 
want  any  Outreach  program,  my  amend- 
ment says  that  none  need  to  be  had. 
The  Federal  Government  cannot  man- 
date an  Outreach  program. 

If  the  States  want  to  undertake  that, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  able 
to  contribute  half  the  cost,  as  they  do  on 
every  other  administrative  aspect  of  the 
program. 

I  want  to  put  in  the  States'  hands. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good  point. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  My  only  oueuion 
with  the  gentleman's  position  is  really  on 
a  States  rights  position  insofar  as  the 
Federal  Government  remains  calling  the 
shots,  telling  the  States  how  the  program 
should  be  conducted.  There  is  nothing 
in  my  amendment  that  would  preclude 
the  States  using  their  own  funds,  their 
own  ideas,  and  so  forth,  in  conducting 
their  own  Outreach  programs.  That  is 
what  I  am  striving  for  in  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genleman  from  Washington  has  again 
expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Foley  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  our 
difference  of  opinion  is  that  the  only 
aspect  of  the  food  stamp  program  in 
which  the  States  would  not  get  legitimate 
cost-sharing  is  administration  on  Out- 
reach programs.  That  is  making  a  judg- 
ment that  the  State  should  not  get  a 
dime  of  Federal  assistance  for  Outreach 
programs  no  matter  what  the  States 
think  is  usefulness  or  need  is.  I  think 
that  is  making  a  judgment  to  curb  a 
State  from  conducting  any  Outreach 
programs,  no  matter  how  justified. 
Under  my  amendment,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  require  any  Outreach 
program  if  the  State  does  not  desire  an 
Outreach  program,  and  if  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate program,  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
cost  can  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, But,  it  puts  the  State  in  the  posi- 
tion of  making  a  decision  and  being 
eligible  for  Federal  cost-sharing  with- 
out requiring  the  State  to  undertake  an 
Outreach  program  it  does  not  want  to 
have.  In  fact,  the  State  could  eliminate 
all  Outreach  programs,  thus  saving  it- 
self and  the  Federal  Government  all  the 
funds  that  would  otherwise  have  been  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  get  up  to 
argue  against  my  distinguished  chair- 
man from  the  neighboring  State  of 
Washington  because  he  puts  the  argu- 
ment so  clearly  in  his  perspective  that  it 
makes  it  sound  as  though  somehow  we 
are  really  going  to  gain  something  with 
his  amendment.  I  would  have  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  gain  some  things  with  his 
amendment.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection,   but    the    amendment    of    the 


gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Shum- 
way) takes  into  account  that  one  of  the 
major  failures  in  Federal  welfare  pro- 
grams— not  just  food  stamps,  but  all 
Federal  welfare  programs — is  that  the 
incentive  for  those  people  who  run  the 
programs  is  not  to  get  less  people  in  the 
program,  but  to  get  more  people  in  the 
program.  Then,  they  build  a  bigger  em- 
pire and  hire  more  help,  and  they  can 
have  two  secretaries  and  so  forth. 

We  have  all  seen  this  come  to  the  point 
where  the  Federal  Goverrmient  has 
grown  so  that  it  now  costs  22,5  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product.  If  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia just  stops  the  expansion  of  the 
advertising  of  a  program,  it  will  have  a 
deterrent  on  the  bureaucrats'  desire  to 
make  a  bigger  program,  get  more  people 
on  the  program,  more  perspective,  so 
that  they  can  get  a  promotion  and  be- 
come a  GS-14,  or  GS-15.  or  what  have 
you. 

The  problem  with  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  is  that 
it  does  not  address  the  fact  that  the 
reality  is  that  the  Federal  taxpayers  and 
Federal  dollars  come  into  States  to  run 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  those  ad- 
ministrators of  the  programs  will  still 
have  the  incentive  to  expand  the  pro- 
grams. I  just  believe,  even  though  I  have 
to  agree  with  my  chairman  that  he  is 
certainly  allowing  the  States  discretion, 
and  certainly  in  some  States  people  will 
perhaps  not  permit  their  State  to  con- 
tinue outreach.  I  would  be  encouraged 
with  even  this  step.  But  still  in  many 
States  the  incentive  by  those  people  who 
are  actually  administermg  the  program 
will  be,  "Let  us  advertise  on  TV.  get  more 
people  in,  and  then  we  will  have  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  program  instead  of  a  $10 
billion  program." 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  thf 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  S'iTMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman's  district  is  like  mine. 
I  read  in  the  local  newspapers  an  orga- 
nized operation,  with  press  releases  from 
the  county  agencies  that  administer  food 
stamps.  It  is  there  on  the  front  page  and 
says,  "x"  county  has  i  number  of  Cood 
stamp  recipients — a  new  high." 

It  is  as  if  they  are  happy  and  are  out 
there  to  increase  this  goal  and  to  encour- 
age people  to  come  in  off  the  street  who 
may  be  eligible,  but  who  are  making  it  or 
their  owTi  as  taxpayers  and  citizens.  But 
these  public  relations  programs  that  are 
part  of  that  Outreach  program  make  is 
look  as  though  this  is  a  goal,  like  the  local 
telethon  for  a  charity.  It  is  in  many  pa- 
pers. That  is  what  they  are  doing  with 
our  money. 

It  is  not  going  to  the  people  themselves 
who  need  it.  It  is  to  encourage  people  who 
want  to  go  ahead  and  be  self-sufficient, 
who  do  not  want  a  Federal  handout. 

To  me.  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
right  on  the  mark,  although  I  can  count 
votes  and  I  realize  that  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  a  number  of  votes 
he  has  at  his  disposal.  I  would  hope  that 
even  under  these  circumstances  a  com- 
promise might  be  reached,  because  surely 
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the  amendment  as  it  is  will  be  opposed 
by  the  chairman  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  down  to  the  chairman's  .suBBe.stion. 


The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The   CHAIRMAN    Thp   niift<;f.inn    is   nn 


exemption  is  allowed  for  a  family  mem- 
ber caring  for  a  child  up  to  age  6.  Why 

not",  hrinc  t.hp.QP  tu7n  nrncrromQ  intn  nnn- 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlpman  from  Georgia. 


point  it  is  an  entirely  different  arrange- 
ment with  ch.ldren  who  are  6  to  12  in 


timendments  to  title  I?  If  not.  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  in  order. 


.OL 
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the  amendment  as  it  is  will  be  opposed 
by  the  chairman  and  I  think  it  is  pretty 
well  down  to  the  chairman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  my  very  distin- 
guished friend,  Mr.  Foley,  from  the  cap- 
ital of  northern  Idaho,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Mr.  FOLEY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
startled  that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  thinks  that  I 
have  votes  at  my  disposal.  Believe  me.  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  have  votes  at  my  dis- 
posal, and  every  vote  that  supports  a 
position  that  I  take  is  one  that  I  have  to 
try  to  encourage  by  argument.  It  is  not 
available  to  me. 

D  1550 

But  if  it  were  available  to  me,  I  would 
still  feel,  with  respect,  that  this  is  an 
overreaching  amendment  that  goes  be- 
yond the  problem.  I  can  see  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  be  tell- 
ing the  States  that  they  must  spend 
money  for  Outreach  which  that  State 
agency  does  not  feel  meets  the  need. 

From  that  standpoint,  I  concur  in  the 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  thrust  of 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

What  I  do  not  agree  with  is  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  prohibits  States 
from  getting  any  cost  sharing  or  any 
Outreach  of  any  kind.  If  there  is  a  pro- 
gram to  inform  certain  elderly  people 
about  a  program  that  they  might  other- 
wise not  know  about,  that  Is  simply  in- 
formation: it  is  not  encouraging  them 
to  join.  That  is  just  information,  and 
that  would  have  to  be  borne,  under  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  totally  by  the 
State  without  any  Federal  assistance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  is  an  unfair  bur- 
den to  be  put  on  any  State.  Certainly  we 
Plight  to  have  a  little  more  confidence 
in  the  States. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms)  has 
expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Symms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  have  a  little  more  confidence 
in  our  own  States  than  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  leave  the  decision  in  their 
hands  and  have  a  program  conducted 
responsibly. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms  )  believes  that  his  State  does  not 
want  to  be  forced  to  conduct  outreach, 
so  be  it.  The  Foley  substitute  would  not 
require  that.  But  if  there  is  some  limited 
Outreach  the  State  of  Idaho  wants  to 
conduct  among  native  Americans,  among 
migrant  workers,  or  among  the  blind  or 
elderly,  they  could  have  a  limited 
program  of  Outreach,  with  some  cost 
sharing  for  that  kind  of  program.  That 
is  the  kind  of  decision  that  protects 
States'  rights. 

From  that  standpoint,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  hope  the  substitute  amendment  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  bv  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  fMr.  Foley  i  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Shxjm- 
wat;. 


The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  '  Mr.  Shumway  » , 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY     MR.    ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Rousselot: 
Page  22,  after  line  18  Insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly) : 

EXPANSION     OF     WORK     REGISTRATION 
REQIHREMENT 

Sec.  114.  Section  6(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six". 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
food  stamp  authorization  provided  in 
this  bill  is  an  additional  $2.5  billion  over 
the  $6  2  billion  appropriated  by  Congress 
last  year.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice has  now  estimated  that  an  additional 
$497  million  'on  top  of  $2.5  billion)  will 
be  needed  to  complete  fiscal  year  1980. 
and  will  bring  fiscal  year  1980  costs  to 
50  percent  above  that  approved  by  Con- 
gress just  last  year.  In  light  of  these  esca- 
lating costs,  it  is  important  that  we  ap- 
prove amendments  to  reform  the  pro- 
gram in  order  to  more  effectively  target 
assistance  and  to  reduce  costs. 

This  amendment  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  reform  the  work  registration 
portion  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  as 
amended.  The  present  law  exempts  from 
the  work  registration  requirement  a  par- 
ent, or  other  member  of  a  houseliold, 
with  responsibility  for  the  care  of  a  de- 
pendent child  under  the  age  of  12  as  well 
as  care  of  an  incapacitated  person.  This 
amendment  would  change  the  age  of  the 
child  from  12  to  6.  to  parallel  the  AFDC 
<  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
program)  requirements  and  bring  the 
food  stamp  program  into  alinement  with 
it. 

The  importance  of  this  amendment  is 
obvious  when  you  look  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture's  latest  statistics — pub- 
lished in  February  1980  about  February 
1978  caseloads — indicated  that  35.1  per- 
cent of  all  household  heads  are  exempt 
from  work  registration  either  because 
they  are  caring  for  an  incapacitated 
adidt  or  a  child  <  12  or  under) . 

Every  one  of  us  here  knows  that  law 
provides  that  every  American  child,  re- 
gardless of  his  parents'  income,  is  en- 
titled to  an  education.  From  age  6, 
children  attend  school  during  the  day 
hours  and  they  are  not  at  home.  It  is 
possible  for  their  mother,  father  or  care- 
taker to  assume  work  responsibilities 
during  these  hours.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
exempt  these  individuals  from  the  work 
registration  requirement  because  their 
children  are  in  school. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  no  exception  with 
the  exemption  for  a  parent  or  other 
member  of  the  household,  for  children 
under  the  age  of  6.  I  do  not  believe  that 
exemption  should  extend  until  the 
youngest  child  is  age  12.  Under  the 
AFDC  program,   the   work  registration 


exemption  is  allowed  for  a  family  mem- 
ber caring  for  a  child  up  to  age  6.  Why 
not  bring  these  two  programs  into  con- 
formity? It  is  only  logical. 

The  food  stamp  program  should  not 
provide  disincentives  to  work.  Keeping 
this  exemption  on  the  books  as  it  is  cur- 
rently written  does  create  an  disincen- 
tive for  an  able-bodied  individual  who 
could  prove  most  productive  in  the  work 
force.  Not  only  would  the  lowering  of 
this  exemption  age  cut  the  costs  of  this 
program  substantially,  it  would  also  as- 
sist in  creating  goals  and  incentives  for 
young  parents. 

We  should  not  punish  those  who  can- 
not find  employment,  yet  neither  should 
we  p-anish  the  taxpayer  who  must  pay 
for  the  $8  billion  cost  of  this  program 
when  it  can  be  easily  lowered.  During 
these  times  of  economic  pressure,  many 
women  are  finding  that  to  stay  off  the 
welfare  rolls,  to  keep  from  needing  to  ap- 
ply for  food  stamps,  they  are  entering 
the  job  market  and  supplementing  their 
family's  income.  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  want  the  work  registration  ex- 
emption to  apply  only  to  children  6  years 
of  age  or  younger. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  note  that  cur- 
rent food  stamp  law  provides  up  to  $90 
a  month  income  exemption  for  child- 
care  payments  to  help  compensate  for 
work-related  expenses  of  child  care.  And. 
this  bill,  as  reported  out  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  will  raise  that  deduction 
to  $160  per  month  and  lower  the  $35- 
per-month  medical  expense  deductible 
to  $10  as  well. 

This  is  a  good  amendment;  it  strength- 
ens the  work  registration  requirements. 
It  creates  an  incentive.  It  fosters  self- 
reliance  and  eventual  termination  of 
food  stamp  participation.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  amendment  would  save  $34 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  this  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, does  he  have  any  objection  to 
bringing  the  food  stamp  program  into 
compliance  with  the  AFDC  program? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  honored  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand  the 
thrust  of  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
I  certainly  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  it  because,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  pointed  out,  the  General 
Accounting  OfiBce  and  others  have  urged 
this  type  of  action  so  there  would  be 
some  element  of  uniformity  in  the  vari- 
ous public  assistance  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  certainly  think 
the  amendment  is  worthy,  and  it  is  one 
the  minority  is  willing  to  accept. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that  support.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  'Virginia  (Mr,  Wampler)  Is  a 
very  careful  student  of  the  whole  food 
stamp  program,  and  I  am  sure  his  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  will  be  very 
helpful. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  ( Mr.  Rodsselot  ) 
is  to  be  commended  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  adopt- 
ed, and  I  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  support  of  my  colleague, 
who  is  an  active  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  committee  chairmtin. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret- 
fully cannot  join  in  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Let  me  ask,  does  the  gentleman  have 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  amend- 
ment in  terms  of  work  registration  cost? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No,  I  do  not  have 
an  absolute  cost  except  to  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  am  sure  it  would  not  cost 
any  more  than  it  does  imder  the  AFDC 
program. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  has  worked 
ver>'  well  in  the  AFDC  program.  I  am 
sure  that  is  why  the  General  Accounting 
Office  recommended  that  we  do  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  we  do  not  really 
have  very  much  of  a  program  for  day 
care  for  women  who  have  children  from 
the  age  of  6  to  12.  The  expansion  in  day 
care  deductions  in  this  bill  would  be 
postponed  until  fiscal  year  1982. 

If  we  require  women  who  have  children 
between  6  and  12  to  register  for  work, 
we  may  find  a  situation  where  we  are 
go'ng  to  spend  quite  a  bit  of  money  for 
work  registration,  perhaps  as  much  as 
$50  million  on  top  of  the  existing  $70  mil- 
lion already  being  spent  for  work  regis- 
tration, with  neither  the  jobs  nor  the 
child  assistance  that  is  needed  to  allow 
them  to  work. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  know  what  the 
sentleman  is  striving  to  do,  but  I  am 
concerned  that  in  the  present  environ- 
ment this  may  be  an  additional  expendi- 
ture of  job  registration  funds  without 
actually  reducing  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  comment  on  that,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman would  find  that  under  the  AFDC 
program  it  has  not  been  a  high  ad- 
ministrative cost.  It  merely  encour- 
ages the  Individuals  to  go  on  the  wor' 
list.  It  is  an  incentive,  too,  to  foster 
self-reliance,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  do  that. 

I  really  think  that  by  paralleling  the 
AFDC  program,  we  would  show  that  we 
are  trying  to  bring  our  two  programs 
In  to  compliance. 

n  1600 
Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  what  I  am  con- 
cerned about  is  that  the  AFDC  program 
supplies  child  care,  and  from  that  stand- 


point it  is  an  entirely  different  arrange- 
ment with  children  who  are  6  to  12  in 
the  household.  We  had  some  additional 
deductions  for  child  care  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  but  to  save  funds,  we 
postponed  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot  ) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  recollection  is 
that  the  savings  to  be  achieved  by  this 
would  probably  be  around  $34  million. 
Any  additional  cost  of  administration,  I 
am  sure,  would  fit  easily  within  that. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  asked  for  $70  million  to  conduct  the 
work  registration  program  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  just  13  percent  of  the 
households. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Yes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  So  at  that  rate,  the  pro- 
gram would  not  be  saving  money;  it 
would  be  costing  money. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  According  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  latest  sta- 
tistics published  in  February  1980,  they 
indicate  that  about  35  percent  of  all  of 
the  household  heads  are  exempt  from 
the  work  registration.  So  we  are  not  re- 
quiring absolutely  everybody  to  register. 
So  it  is  only  an  increase  of  that  amount. 

Anyway,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  my 
chairman's  support.  I  think  it  would 
work.  And  if  we  found  that  there  were 
any  great  problems,  we  could  come  back 
and  change  it.  The  gentleman  is  going  to 
bring  the  bill  back  next  year  anyway.  Let 
us  try  it  for  a  year,  to  see  how  it  goes. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
assurance  that  there  was  some  better  sav- 
ings in  mind  than  the  negative  savings 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
estimates  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  would  want  to  say  that  it  is 
negative  to  encourage  mothers  to  put 
themselves  on  the  work  rolls,  that  that  is 
negative.  It  is  an  indication  that  they 
might  go  to  work  and  help  support  them- 
selves and  their  children. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  think  it  would  be  fine 
if  they  had  adequate  care  for  the  chil- 
dren in  the  home  when  they  do  it,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  fine  if  it  did  not  cost 
more  money  than  it  achieved  in  savings. 
I  am  concerned  about  both  of  those 
aspects. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  would  sure  like 
to  have  the  gentleman's  support,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   California    (Mr.   Rousselot). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — ayes  22,  noes  9. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords)  rise? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  end  of  title  I,  and 
I  think  that  would  come  after  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  title  I. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 


amendments  to  title  I'  If  not,  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  in  order. 
akznoment  orrzKTD  bt   mx.  jziTOsna 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Jeftoeds:  Page 
38,  line  6,  strike  out  "Section  18(a)"  and 
irtsert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Section  20(a),  aa  so 
redesignated  by  section  204  of  this  Act." 

Page  38,  after  line  21.  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  n— REPAYMENT  FOR  CERTAIN  EX- 
CESS  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  RECEIVED 

FtJNDB    TO    FXOVIDE    A8SI8TANO 

Sec.  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(») 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  and  any  funds  <xi- 
lected  by  and  any  funds  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  under  section   19,"  after  "of  this 

Act". 

CONOmONAL    ASSZSTAMCX 

Sec.  302.  The  last  sentence  of  section  6(a) 
Of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ".  conditional  upon 
such  repayment  as  may  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act,"  after  "fur- 
nished". 

NOTICE  OF  CONDrnONAL  VhTVtX  OF  ABSXBTANCE 

Sec.  203.  Section  n(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(1)  In  pareigrai^  (2)  by  striking  out 
"household",  and  Insertmg  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "household,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  repayment  In  cash  for  any 
excess  benefits  received  bv  members  of  an 
eligible  household  may  be  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  18  of  this  Act  A  State 
agency  shall  provide  a  description  of  such 
conditions  In  understandable  terms  to  each 
Individual  who  is  19  years  of  age  or  older  and 
who  Is  a  member  of  an  eligible  houaehold 
which  applies  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program."; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (18).  as  added  by  section 

118  and  amended  by  section  119  of  this  Act. 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(3 )  In  paragraph  ( 19) .  as  added  by  section 

119  of  this  Act,  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

•(20)  that  the  State  acency  shall  f'lmlsh 
to  each  Individual  to  whom  section  18(8)  of 
this  Act  applies  the  information  required  in 
section  18(d)  (1)  and  shall  certify  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  the  lnform*tlon  re- 
quired In  section  18(d)  (2).". 

LI.IBILrrT      FOR      EXCESS     FOOD      STAMP     BENEriTa 
RECXrVED 

Sec  204.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 
tion 18  as  section  20.  and  by  inserting  after 
section  17  the  following  new  sections: 

"REPAYMENT     FOR     EXCESS     BXNXFITS     EXCXTVED 

"Sec  18.  (a)(1)  Each  Individual  who  li« 
19  years  of  age  or  older  during  any  entire 
taxable  year  and  who.  in  any  taxable  year 
participates  In  the  food  stamp  program  as  a 
member  of  any  household  participating  In 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  has  countable 
Income  In  excess  of  the  exempt  amount  shall 
be  liable  to  the  United  States  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  paragraph  (2)  and  para- 
graph i3)  of  this  section 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  f  1) .  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  who  fliee  a  Federal 
separate  Income  tax  return  such  individual 
shall  be  liable  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  alloacted  to 
such  Individual  In  such  taxable  year:  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which 
the  countable  Income  of  such  Individual  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt 
amount. 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I).  In  the  taxable  year  which  Is  not  Included  In  gross  shall   be   collected   by  the   Secretary   of   the 

case  of   two  Individuals  who  file   a  Federal  lmx)me  pursuant  to  section  85  of  the  Inter-  Treasury  In  coordination  with  his  responsl- 

Jolnt    Income    tax    return    such    Individuals  nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  bUltles  under  other  Federal  laws:  and 

shall    Ka    l,-,*r,tlw    «nH    lUkvpmHv    llahlp    fnr    an  "t^\    'Kxpmnt.  ftmniinr'   mpftriR —  "tO.\      anu     Ilahintir     rtr\t     /^^iia^ 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  significant  amendment,  and  Mem- 


conlan  proposal.  It  was  first  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Andrew  Young  in  the 


lems.  So  there  will  be  some  questions 
raised  as  to  administrative  burden,  but 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  (>aragraph  (1),  In  the 
case  of  two  Individuals  who  file  a  Federal 
Joint  Income  tax  return  such  Individuals 
shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated 
to  both  such  Individuals  in  such  taxable 
year;  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
countable  income  of  such  individuals  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt 
amount. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  Individual  who  participates  In 
the  food  stamp  program  during  the  entire 
taxable  year  Involved:  and 

"(2)  any  Individual  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  household  which  has  household  Income, 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  of  such  In- 
dividual, comprised  of  only  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  State  supplementary 
payments  described  in  section  1616(a)  ol 
such  Act.  and  payments  of  the  type  referred 
to  In  section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66. 

"(p)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
notwithstanding  subsection  (b),  there  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  Individual  19  years  of 
age  older  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  an  equal  share  of  all  of  the  coupons 
received  by  each  household  of  which  such 
Individual  is  a  member  participating  In  the 
food  stamp  program  In  any  taxable  year  of 
such  Individual,  for  any  period  during  which 
such  individual  is  a  participating  member 
of  each  such  household:  and 

"(2)  a  share  of  the  coupons  received  by 
each  such  household  In  such  taxable  year 
for  any  period  during  which  such  individual 
is  a  member  of  such  household,  determined 
In  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  any  extreme  inequity. 

"(d)  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  issue  Jointly  and  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  liability  of  any  individual  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  State 
agency  shall — 

"(1)  furnish  for  each  calendar  year,  before 
February  1  following  such  calendar  year,  to 
each  individual  who  Is  19  years  of  age  or 
older,  who  participates  In  the  food  stamp 
program  in  such  State  In  such  calendar  year. 
and  who  is  not  an  individual  described  In 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section — 

"(A)  a  statement  specifying  the  amount  of 
coupons  allocated  to  such  individual  In  such 
calendar  year  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (c)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section:  and 

"(2)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  each  calendar  year,  before  March  1 
following  such  calendar  year — 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  indi- 
vidual 19  years  of  age  or  older  who  partici- 
pates in  the  food  stamp  program  in  such 
State  in  such  calendar  year  and  who  Is  not 
an  Individual  described  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  the  amount  of  coupons  allocated  to 
each  such  individual  In  such  calendar  year  as 
determined  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section:  and 

"(C)    such   other  information   as   may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 
"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 
"(1)  'Adjusted  gross  income'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  62  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(2)  'Countable  income'  means,  in  the  case 
or  any  individual  who  files  a  Federal  sepa- 
rate income  tax  return  and  in  the  case  of 
two  Individuals  who  file  a  Federal  Joint  In- 
come tax  return,  for  any  taxable  year  the 
sum  of  adjusted  gross  income  and  any  un- 
employment compensation  received  in  such 


taxable  year  which  Is  not  Included  in  gross 
lmx)me  pursuant  to  section  85  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(3)  'Exempt  amount'  means — 
"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  unmarried  in- 
dividual who  flies  a  Federal  separate  income 
tax  return  and  In  the  case  of  two  individuals 
who  file  a  Federal  Joint  Income  tax  return. 
for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  175 
percent  of  the  Income  standard  of  eligibility 
established  under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act 
applicable  to  a  household  having  the  number 
of  members  equal  to  the  number  of  personal 
exemptions  allowable  as  a  deduction  by  such 
Individual,  or  by  such  two  Individuals,  as 
the  case  may  be.  for  such  taxable  year  under 
part  V  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  for  persons 
who  are  members  of  the  household  of  such 
individual,  or  of  any  household  of  either  of 
such  two  individuals:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  married  Individual 
who  flies  a  Federal  separate  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  determined  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  except 
that  for  purposes  of  determining  such 
amoixnt  the  number  of  such  personal  exemp- 
tions shall  be  Increased  by  one. 

"(4)  'Taxable  year'  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  it  in  section  7701(a»(23)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954 

"(5)  'Unemployment  compensation'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  it  Ln  section  85(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  an  amount,  as  specl- 
fled  In  appropriations  acts,  of  any  funds  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1980. 
which  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  carry  out  section  19  of  this 
Act. 

"(g)(1)  Of  the  aggregate  amount  of  any 
funds  collected  under  section  19  and  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  by  appropriations 
acts  to  carry  out  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

"(A)  transfer  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  funds,  but  not  fo  exceed  -$15.- 
000.000  In  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  States,  and 
"(B)  use  the  portion  of  the  aggregate  of 
such  funds  not  transferred  to  the  States 
under  subparagraph  (A),  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (l)(A). 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  transferred  to 
each  State  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the 
product  of — 

"(A)  the  lesser  of — 

"(I)  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  any 
funds  so  collected  and  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  under  section  19:  and 
"(11)  «15.000.000  In  any  fiscal  year:  and 
"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  liability  for 
funds  to  be  collected  under  the  regulations 
prescribed  In  accordance  with  section  19. 
from  Individuals  who  are  residents  of  such 
State,  as  specified  on  their  respective  Federal 
Income  tax  returns,  divided  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  for  funds  to  be  collected 
under  such  regulations  from  residents  of 
all  the  States 

"(3)  (A)  Any  State  which  accepts  funds 
transferred  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
distribute  such  funds  to  the  State  agency 
conducting  the  food  stamp  program  In  such 
State. 

"(B)  Any  State  agency  which  receives 
funds  distributed  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  use  such  funds  to  carry  out  the  food 
stamp  program. 

"COLLECTION  OP  REQtJniED  REPATMEKTS 

"Sec  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  Issue  Jointly  regu- 
lations establishing  the  procedures  for  deter- 
mining and  collecting  any  liability  Imposed 
by  section  18(a).  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that — 

"(1)    to  the  extent  feasible,  any  liability 


shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  coordination  with  his  responsi- 
bilities under  other  Federal  laws:  and 

"(2)  any  liability  not  collected  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  collected 
by  the  Secretary. 

Such  regulations  may  provide  that  such 
liability  shall  be  offset  by  any  overpayment 
of  a  Federal  tax  to  which  the  Individual  In- 
volved Is  entitled  but  for  the  operation  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  offset  shall  be 
treated  as  If  It  were  a  refund  of  such  over- 
payment. 

"(b)  Funds  collected  under  subsection  (al 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  and  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  and  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  In  such  amounts  as  are  specified  In 
appropriation  Acts." 

AVAILABILrry    of    FtlNDS   REPAH)   FOR   EXCESS 
BENEFrrS    RECEIVED 

Sec.  205  The  first  sentence  of  section  20(b) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  so  redes- 
ignated by  section  204  of  this  title.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  the  sum"  after  "ex- 
cess": and 

12)  by  Inserting  "and  the  aggregate  of  any 
funds  collected  and  made  available  to  tJie 
Secretary  under  section  19  of  this  Act  In  such 
fiscal  year"  before  the  period 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  AMENDMENT 

Sec  206.  No  provision  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  made  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
change  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  of  such  Code. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec  207.  Section  4ia)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  18"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  20". 

APPLICATION    OF    AMENDMENTS 

Sec  208.  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  added  by  section  204  of  this 
title,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  Individual 
to  each  taxable  year  of  such  Individual  be- 
ginning on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act 

EFTECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(bi  The  amendments  to  section  11(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  made  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title,  and  section  18(d)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  title,  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Page  38.  line  22.  strike  out  "TITLE  II "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  III". 

Page  38,  line  24.  strike  out  "Sec  201."  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  301". 

Page  38,  line  24.  strike  out  "section  18(a)" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "section  20(a).  as 
so  redesignated  by  section  204  of  this  Act.". 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
a  point  of  order  on  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  significant  amendment,  and  Mem- 
bers have  been  alerted  to  it.  It  is  the  one 
referred  to  as  recoupment.  This  is  slight- 
ly different  from  the  one  printed  in  the 
Record,  only  to  make  sure  there  is  no 
rules  problem. 

Basically,  what  it  does  is  this:  It  says 
that  we  are  in  trouble:  we  have  a  pro- 
gram which  is  getting  out  of  hand.  In  a 
sense.  What  it  does  is,  it  says,  "Let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  end  of  the  year  and 
see  how  many  people  ended  up  on  food 
stamps  that  we  really  did  not  intend  to 
have  on  food  stamps,  people  other  than 
those  the  program  was  really  designed 
to  take  care  of." 

The  program  is  designed  to  give  people 
at  the  poverty  level,  after  certain  deduc- 
tions, food  stamps.  What  this  amend- 
ment says  is  that  if  we  look  back  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  we  find  out  that  there 
were  people  on  food  stamps  above  1.75 
times  the  poverty  level,  then  we  ought  to 
shift  the  program  and  say,  "All  right, 
we  admit  you  had  a  temporary  prob- 
lem"— and,  incidentally,  these  people 
are  not  on  food  stamps  at  the  end  of 
the  year — "and  we  will  consider  the  food 
stamps  that  you  received  as  an  interest- 
free  loan.  You  will  be  liable  to  pay  it 
back." 

For  purposes  of  collection,  we  want  to 
use  to  the  extent  possible  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service. 

How  many  people  are  we  talking  about 
here?  I  think  this  is  staggering,  when  you 
think  about  it.  There  are  now  about  1.4 
million  recipients  on  the  program  who, 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  have  incomes  well 
in  excess  of  what  we  thought  they  would 
have  if  they  were  going  to  be  entitled 
to  benefits  under  the  program.  So  it  will 
do  a  significant  thing  in  bringing  this 
program  back  to  where  the  people  of  this 
country  can  have  confidence  in  it.  We 
can  retarget  the  money  to  the  people 
who  really  need  it.  This  amendment  will 
do  much  to  restore  public  confidence,  for 
the  people  we  will  recoup  from  are  those 
people  who  are  in  the  stores  with  their 
food  stamps,  and  other  people  realize 
they  are  relatively  high-income  people 
and  want  to  know  why  they  are  on  food 
stamps. 

Let  me  point  out  some  of  the  things 
this  amendment  does  not  do.  It  does  not 
cut  back  on  benefits  for  the  people  we 
are  expecting  to  serve,  that  Is,  the  people 
at  the  poverty  level  after  deductions.  We 
do  not  affect  anyone  who  Is  on  only  SSI. 
We  do  not  affect  those  people  who  are 
on  food  stamps  year-round.  All  we  do  is 
to  treat  in  a  different  way  those  people 
who,  for  temporary  reasons,  got  on  the 
food  stamp  program  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  are  in  pretty  good  shape.  We 
say  to  them,  "Fine,  we  are  glad  you  got 
the  food  stamps,  but  we  want  to  treat 
your  benefits  as  an  interest-free  loan 
and  have  you  pay  it  back." 

This  does  not  represent  a  dramatic 
change  in  our  philosophy.  We  do  this  in 
our  student  loan  programs.  We  give 
grants  to  low-income  students  and  then 
if  they  are  above  a  certain  Income  level 
we  give  them  low-interest  loans.  It  is  no 
different  than  what  we  do  In  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  This  is  no  dra- 
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conlan  proposal.  It  was  first  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Andrew  Young  in  the 
94th  Congress  when  he  recognized,  as  a 
lot  of  us  did  then,  that  we  needed  re- 
forms In  the  program.  He  realized  that 
we  ought  to  treat  some  benefits  as  loans. 

Also,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman  ) ,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  wrote  this  proposal 
into  his  welfare  reform  bill  and  said, 
"Yes,  this  is  a  good  proposal,  and  not 
only  for  food  stamps.  Perhaps  we  ought 
to  do  this  for  AFDC  also." 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  statement  by 
Chairman  Ullhan,  who  has  had  to  be 
absent  from  the  floor,  who  does  oppose 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  I  did  not 
want  the  gentleman  to  follow  that  track 
very  long,  and  I  will  read  his  statement 
in  the  Record  later. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  know  he  does  not 
support  it  now.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  obviously  always  takes  care 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  I 
understand  that. 

Mr.  STARK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  think  he  opposes  It  on  moral 
grounds  also. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  All  right,  fine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  also 
looks  at  a  second  group  of  people  who  are 
creating  a  serious  problem  In  this  coun- 
try, and  that  Is  the  group  of  people 
which  was  the  subject  of  the  Comptroller 
General's  report  back  about  1976,  which 
said: 

■We  are  losing  about  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars out  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  primary  reason  for  that  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  give  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  Income  figures  to  the  wel- 
fare office  than  they  do  to  the  IRS. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  JerroRDs) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jeffords 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JEFTXDRDS.  As  I  was  saying,  there 
is  a  number  of  people  who  give  a  differ- 
ent set  of  Income  figures  to  the  food 
stamp  agencies  than  they  give  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  on  their  tax 
form.  Recent  figures  Indicate  the  error 
rate  nationally  in  this  program  is  13  4 
percent.  In  some  States,  income-report- 
ing errors  run  as  high  as  40  percent. 
What  this  bill  would  do.  in  conjunction 
with  an  amendment  already  passed,  is  to 
allow  a  cross  check.  It  would  give  infor- 
mation to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
that  will  give  the  IRS  an  Idea  as  to 
which  people  are  cheating  on  the  system. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  I  first  offered 
a  recoupment  amendment  In  1977,  and 
as  a  result  of  that,  a  2-year  study  of  this 
issue  was  authorized.  Recoupment  has 
been  studied  very  extensively.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  issuance  of  this  report  was 
delayed,  delayed  and  delayed.  For  some 
mysterious  reason  it  came  out  just  be- 
fore recoupment  was  considered  in  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  We  didn't  have 
enough  time  to  correct  some  of  the  prob- 


lems. So  there  will  be  some  questions 
raised  as  to  administrative  burden,  but 
those  problems  have  been  corrected  My 
amendment  system  now  places  very  little 
burden  on  administrators.  It  does  not 
require  any  new  data  to  be  taken  by  the 
food  stamp  offices  except  possibly  for  a 
small  percentage  of  nonnuclear  families. 
□  1610 

In  addition,  the  so-called  WX  form 
which  the  amendment  would  require  Is 
a  very  simple  form.  It  does  not  have 
much  information  on  it.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared by  the  food  stamp  offices  and  easily 
understood  by  recipients.  To  dispel  the 
misunderstanding  that  there  is  a  loud 
outcrj'  from  food  stamp  offices  on  re- 
coupment let  me  say  that  we  sent  out 
this  new  proposal  to  sill  the  food  stamp 
offices  In  the  country  and  we  received 
the  following  reply,  among  others: 

We  do  realize,  however,  that  many  indi- 
viduals and  families  applying  for  and  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  are  not  "needy" 
throughout  the  entire  year.  There  is  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Individuals  who.  because 
of  seasonal  employment,  layoffs,  and  peak 
periods,  are  without  adequate  resources  for 
a  short  period  during  the  year  Their  an- 
nual gross  Income,  however,  would  not  place 
them  In  the  "needy"  category.  We  do  not  op- 
pose recoupment  for  such  individuals  and 
families. 

Another  letter,  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  ends  as  follows: 

And  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  any 
time  If  I  can  assist  you  In  this  most  worth- 
while effort 

That  gives  you  an  idea  that  the 
amendment  we  have  now  is  one  that  Is 
administratively  feasible.  It  Is  one  that 
will  work. 

How  much  will  recoupment  bring 
back?  Is  it  worthwhile  In  terms  of  net 
revenues  generated?  Estimates  vary 
widely. 

With  the  amendment  we  have  now, 
with  the  administrative  cleanup  we  have 
accomplished — and  this  is  after  paying 
off  the  cost  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  States. 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  ■will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  STARK  Why  does  the  IntCTnal 
Revenue  Service  come  into  this? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Under  the  provisions 
of  this  amendment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  require  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
collection  procedures.  If  it  Is  done,  then 
the  IRS  would  be  reimbursed  for  Its 
costs. 

Mr.  STARK.  Would  it  not  be  neces- 
sary to  change  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code?   

Mr.  JEHT^RDS.  Absolutely  not.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  I  think  the 
law  is  clear  on  the  fact  that  although  a 
certain  provision  of  the  law  requires  a 
certain  sigency  to  do  things,  It  does  not 
preclude  any  other  law  requiring  them  to 
do  something  else.  We  believe  this 
amendment  is  well  within  the  rule  and 
within  trlic  l&w 

Mr.  STARK.  If  the  gentleman  will  In- 
dulge me  for  a  little  colloquy  here,  sec- 
tion 642(ai  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code 

Mr    JEFFORDS    I  would  rather  not 
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This  analysis  of  Mr.  Jeffords'   proposal   is 
furnished  at  the  request  of  your  staff. 
With  kind  regards. 


seeks  for  the  chairman_to  do  is  interpret 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  make  a 
iudement  as  a  iudsre  as  to  whet.hpr  or  not 


Since,  in  several  statements,  it  has 
been  implied  that  I  support  this  provi- 
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give  up  my  time.  I  know  we  are  going  to 
get  into  this  on  a  point  of  order.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman  would 
wait  untU  that  time  so  I  can  continue 
and  not  exhaust  my  time. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  be  glad  to  request 
additional  time  for  the  gentleman,  if  he 
would  yield  to  me,  because  I  know  he 
said  in  his  "Dear  Colleagues "  and  other 
times,  "Do  you  have  a  plan  for  collect- 
ing the  income?" 

I  am  concerned  here,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  with  any  burden  or  change 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Department, 
and  I  really  do  not  know  how  the  gentle- 
man intends  to  coUect  this  money 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  What  we  would  like 
to  do,  to  the  extent  possible  under  the 
restrictive  rule  passed  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  is  to  utilize  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  assist  in  the  collection  ac- 
cording to  regulations  which  will  be 
jointly  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  hope  is — and  I  realize  it 
is  in  question  under  the  rule 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords > 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stark  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jeffords  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  We  would  hope  to  off- 
set recoupable  benefits  against  the  re- 
funds that  the  recoupable  taxpayer  would 
most  likely  have  coming  to  him.  Whether 
this  would  be  aUowed  under  the  law  and 
under  the  rule  is  questionable.  I  admit 
that.  But  that  Is  what  we  would  like  to 
see  done.  Whether  it  can  be  done,  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  would  say  this,  that  I 
would  expect  that,  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  goes  into  effect,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  position  that  it  is  foolish 
to  require  things  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  which  could  be  very  simple  with 
the  modification  of  the  Tax  Code  but 
quite  complicated  and  an  additional  bur- 
den without  such  a  modification. 

I  expect  the  House  would  sav.  "this  is 
a  good  concept,"  and  if  that  is  the  wiU  of 
the  House  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  would 
say,  "OK,  we  do  not  care." 

We  are  going  to  make  it  hard  and 
difficult  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  heck  with  them. 

I  am  sure  they  would  come  back  and 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  carry  out 
recoupment. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  As  I  was  saving,  the 
mimmum  this  amendment  would  raise  is 
$59  million  annuaUy.  It  could  raise  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  a  year  For 
instance,  when  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon  (Mr.  Ullmani   was  thinking  about 

}}^'  ^^  '^  ^^^  welfare  reform  bill 
a  different  law,  significantly  different 
ar^  of  eligibility,  et  cetera,  but  not  so 
dissimilar  that  this  does  not  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  potential  he  asked  for 
revenue  figures  CBO  came  back  and  said 

~o^<  ^^.^  """^^  »5  "3  billion.  I 
recognize  this  amendment  would  recoup 
^  than  that,  but  CBO.  as  I  pointed  out 
before,    estimated    that   we   are   losing 


about  half  a  billion  dollars  on  income 
errors  and  other  errors  in  the  program. 
This  amendment  would  help  reduce  that. 

So  the  worst  it  is  going  to  do  is  net 
us  $59  million,  after  the  administrative 
cost.  The  most  it  can  do  is  bring  in  sev- 
eral hundred  million  dollars  and  also 
restore  some  confidence  that  the  pro- 
gram is  not  giving  money  to  people  who 
are  not  needy.  It  will  cut  back  on  the 
complaints  we  get  about  people  in  the 
food  stamp  lines  who  have  relatively 
high  incomes. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  has  discussed  his  amendment 
under  a  reservation  of  a  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stark.  I  would  not  presume  to 
anticipate  how  the  Chair  might  rule  on 
any  given  point  of  order,  but  let  me  say 
that  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  has 
worked  long  and  hard  on  what  has  be- 
come known  as  the  Jeffords  recoupment 
amendment. 

I  supported  this  amendment  in  com- 
mittee, because  I  thought  it  was  a  worthy 
idea.  The  gentleman  from  Vermont  is 
not  only  an  able  legislator  and  a  very 
able  member  of  the  committee,  but  he 
is  an  able  attorney,  and  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  and  commend  him  for  the 
work  that  he  has  put  on  this  concept 
I  hope  that  the  committee  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  It  in  the  event  it  is  ruled  in  order 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  appreciate  the 
ranking  members  kind  comments.  A  lot 
of  work  has  gone  into  this,  because  we 
recognize  it  is  important  that  we  try 
to  insure  that  this  program,  which  has 
grown  so  much  in  the  amount  of  money 
that  IS  being  spent,  is  really  targeted  to 
those  people  who  are  truly  in  need  This 
proposal  represents  an  attempt  to  bring 
some  rationality  back  to  the  eligibility 
requirements  of  this  program  and  to  re- 
store confidence  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Stark i  insist  on 
his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  in- 
sist on  my  point  of  order  and  ask  to  be 
recognized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized  on  his  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  Jeffords 
amendment.  I  object  in  no  uncertain 
terms  to  the  amendment  as  a  violation 
of  the  rule  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill. 

The  rule  provides  that  after  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  is  adopted 
no  further  amendment  is  in  order  "to 
further  change  or  affect  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code." 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  has  been  adopted  The 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman 
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from  Vermont  effectively  amends  section 
64021  a  I  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
It  is  therefore  in  violation  of  the  rule. 
The  Jeffords  amendment  creates  a  lia- 
bility for  excess  food  stamp  benefits  re- 
ceived. It  then  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  this  liability  by  offsetting  the 
liability  against  tax  refunds  otherwise 
due  an  individual  on  account  of  over- 
payment of  a  Federal  tax.  This  effectively 
amends  6402<a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  section  is  the  only  author- 
ity that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  to  reduce  the  amount  of  refund  due 
a  taxpayer  on  account  of  overpayment 
of  a  tax.  The  section  provides  that  re- 
funds can  only  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  an  individual's  other  tax  liability.  The 
Jeffords  amendment  does  not  create  a 
new  tax.  It  therefore  effectively  expands 
the  power  granted  to  the  Secretary-  un- 
der this  section  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  It  therefore  effectively  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  morning  I  received 
the  following  letter  from  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue : 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 

Washington.  D.C..  May  8. 1980. 
Hon  FoRTNEY  H.  Stark, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Stark:  We  understand  that  to- 
day Mr  Jeffords  will  offer  a  floor  amendment 
to  S  1309  amending  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
to  require  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
collect  excess  food  stamp  benefits  and  per- 
mitting us  by  regulation  to  offset  these  ex- 
cess benefits  against  tax  refunds  to  which 
the  affected  taxpayers  would  otherwise  be 
entitled. 

It  Is  clear  beyond  question  that  this  pro- 
posal would  effectively  amend  section  6402 
(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Section 
6402(a)  requires  the  Service  to  refund  the 
balance  of  an  overpayment  of  tax  remaining 
after  permissible  offset  by  any  existing  In- 
ternal revenue  tax  liability  of  the  taxpayer 
Neither  6402 (a i  nor  any  other  Code  pro- 
vision allows  us  to  offset  tax  refunds  by 
anything  other  than  tax  liability,  and  there 
Is  absolutely  no  way  under  the  Code  to 
modify  the  plain  requirements  of  section 
6402(a)  by  reeulatlon  Mr,  Jeffords'  pro- 
posal would  add  excess  food  stamp  benefits 
to  the  list  of  permissible  offsets  and  do  It 
under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Instead  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Jeffords'  proposal  would  also  charge 
the  Service  with  directly  collecting  excess 
food  stamp  benefits.  Because  these  excess 
benefits  are  not  Internal  revenue  taxes,  none 
of  our  collection  authority  provided  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  could  be  exercised, 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  col- 
lection authority  we  would  have  that  Is  not 
presently  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under,  presumably,  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Act. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  any  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  involvement  In  collecting  ex- 
cess food  stamp  benefits,  either  directly  or 
by  means  of  offsetting  these  benefits  against 
tax  refunds,  be  taken  up  by  the  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  the  form  of  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
so  that  the  impact  of  the  proposal  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  Federal  tax 
administration  can  properly  be  assessed.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  proposal  should  be 
acted  upon  by  the  House  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 


This  analysis  of  Mr.  Jefforda'  proposal   Is 
furnished  at  the  request  of  your  staff. 
With  Iclnd  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JEKOME    KlTRTZ 

In  a  letter  dated  May  7,  1980,  sent  to 
all  Members  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont the  following  statement  regarding 
the  recoupment  amendment  was  made: 

Repayment  of  the  liability  for  excess  food 
stamp  benefits  received  would  take  place 
through  the  federal  Income  tax  reporting 
system- 
It  would  seem,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
even  the  proponent  of  this  amendment 
recognizes  that  his  amendment  affects 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jeffords  amend- 
ment clearly  affects  the  IntemaJ  Revenue 
Code.  Thus  it  is  not  in  order  under  the 
rule  adopted  for  the  consideration  of  this 
bill.  For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  Chair 
to  sustain  this  point  of  order. 
D  1620 

I  would  make  two  hypotheticsil  answers 
to  my  colleague.  I  think  I  phrased  the 
question  so  that  it  would  require  a  yes  or 
no  answer. 

If  the  gentleman  would  agree,  and  if 
the  courts  would  uphold  the  Secretary 
would  not  be  required  to  refund  any  tax 
overpayment,  then  I  submit  that  the 
amendment  is  moot  or  is  of  no  effect.  My 
point  of  order  would  not  be  sustained. 

If,  however,  there  is  any  effect,  not 
necessarily  a  change,  but  an  effect  on  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  and  the  effect  is 
to  require  the  Secretary  to  take  some  of 
that  tax  overpayment,  then  I  say  it  af- 
fects section  6402iai  which  now  says 
very  clearly  and  very  definitively  that 
those  overpayments  shall  be  returned  to 
the  taxpayer. 

I  guess  I  wish  I  were  an  attomev  so  I 
could  cite  something  more  learned  than 
to  suggest  that  if  it  walks  like  a  duck, 
quacks  like  a  duck,  looks  like  a  duck,  it  is 
a  duck. 

I  would  hope  the  Chair  would  see  fit  to 
say  either  the  amendment,  as  I  suspect, 
is  out  of  order,  or  that  the  legislative  dia- 
log would  indicate  that  there  would  be 
no  way  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  withhold  any  of  the  tax  overpayment 
due  such  person. 

I  urge  the  Chair  to  rule  on  my  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

First  of  all.  what  I  really  want  to  do  is 
quote  from  the  amendment.  It  is  on  page 
10,  section  206: 

No  provision  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  made  by  section 
204— 

The  one  we  are  talking  about — 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  change  or 
affect  in  any  manner  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964,  or  the  application  of  any  pro- 
vision of  such  Code. 

This  is  right  out  of  the  nile. 

What  the  gentleman  would  ask  the 
Chair  to  do  is  change  this  body  from  a 
parliamentary  body  into  a  court  of  law 
and  have  the  Chair  act  as  a  judge,  not  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  for  what  he 


seeks  for  the  chairman_to  do  is  interpret 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  make  a 
judgment  as  a  judge  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  is  occurring.  The  amendment  we  are 
seeking  here  says  we  do  not  believe  it 
does,  and  if  it  does  it  cannot,  by  virtue  of 
the  provision,  it  cannot  affect  it  and, 
therefore,  whether  it  be  the  Attorney 
General  or  some  court  of  law  who  would 
say — 

All  right,  you  cannot  do  that;  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  Is  wrong;  you  cannot  have  It 
and  offset  against  the  refund. 

We  happen  to  believe,  or  I  happen  to 
beUeve  that  it  is  possible  that  they  could 
interpret  it  to  say  that  that  is  not  an 
affect  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  be- 
cause even  though  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  says  that  nothing  prevents  a  refund 
from  being  used  for  some  other  purpose, 
I  think  that  is  a  possible  interpretation, 
that  we  are  not  affecting  the  Code  We 
are  affecting  a  result  of  the  Code  which 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  It  might  affect 
the  procedures  under  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  operates,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  says  that  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  can  only  do  things  which 
are  prescribed  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  They  can  do  other  things. 

But  I  think,  as  the  Chairman  ruled 
last  time,  that  it  is  not  nongermane  to 
ask  some  other  body  to  undertake  some 
additional  burdens,  but  you  cannot 
change  and  restructure  the  burdens  they 
have.  We  say  this  might  be  an  additional 
burden,  but  irrelevant  to  the  Code.  Let 
me  say  in  finality  that  is  a  judgment  to 
be  made  by  a  court,  a  judgment  to  be 
made  by  the  Attorney  General,  but  not 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  House,  because 
the  bill  itself  precludes  it  from  being  in- 
terpreted as  in  violation  of  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  the  function 
of  the  Chairman  to  rule  on  the  merits  of 
an  amendment,  but  whether  an  amend- 
ment, on  its  face,  complies  with  the  Rules 
of  the  House. 

The  gentleman  from  California  appro- 
priately pointed  to  the  sentence  in  the 
House  Resolution  651  in  question,  as  to 
whether  in  fact  this  amendment  causes 
further  change  in  or  effect  on  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

The  Chair  was  aware  that  this  con- 
troversy was  pending.  The  Chair  has  read 
the  amendment  as  it  appeared  in  the 
Record  and  was  prepared  to  rule  that 
the  amendment  was  not  in  order  in  that 
form. 

The  amendment,  however,  as  offered, 
does  contain  the  additional  language. 

No  provision  of  the  amendment  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  made  by  section  204 
of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  change  or 
affect  in  any  manner  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  or  the  application  of  any  pro- 
vision of  such  Code. 

The  Chair  would  rule  that  on  its  face 
and  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  the  amendment  does 
comply  with  the  rule  and  the  amend- 
ment, therefore,  is  in  order. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  read  for 
the  record  a  statement  by  Chairman 
Ullbjan  on  the  recoupment. 


Since,  in  several  statements.  It  has 
been  implied  that  I  support  this  provi- 
sion. I  would  like  to  set  the  record 
straight.  A  similar  provision  was  in- 
cluded in  my  Welfare  Reform  Act  of 
1978;  however,  I  do  not  support  this 
amendment  today  for  the  following 
reasons: 

First.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  in  this  area. 
has  not  held  hearings  and  received  &p- 
propriate  comment  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Treasury,  and  other 
parties  affected  by  this  amendment.  This 
amendment  regardless  of  how  drafted 
involves  the  jurisdiction  of  this  com- 
mittee because  it  anticipates  using  an- 
nual income  data  from  tax  returns  to 
compute  the  amount  of  recoupment. 

Second.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
to  single  out  the  food  stamp  program  for 
recoupment.  We,  the  Congress,  should 
consider  in  an  orderly  fashion  whether 
this  policy  should  be  applied  to  food 
stamps  or  other  programs  as  well.  Re- 
coupment for  food  stamps  alone  is  not 
cost  effective. 

l^ird.  This  is  a  major  amendment  and 
will  require,  if  implemented,  substan- 
tial administrative  organization.  This 
amendment  is  not  cost  effective,  and 
there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
total  amount  of  increased  liabilities  will 
exceed  the  administrative  cost  that  will 
be  imposed  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  State  welfare  agencies. 

Thus,  while  the  concept  of  an  annual 
accounting  period  and  treating  food 
stamps  that  go  to  people  with  low 
monthly  incomes  that  have  relatively 
high  annual  incomes  as  a  loan  Is  a  con- 
cept with  some  merit,  the  details  have 
not  been  worked  out.  There  are  many 
definitional  differences  between  the  food 
stamp  imit  and  the  IRS  filing  unit  which 
we  as  a  committee  should  investigate. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  Members  of  this  bodj-  that  I  do  not 
support  the  recoupment  amendment  as 
outlined  in  the  Jeffords  amendment  and 
that  it  invades  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Ml.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  on 
and  suggest,  with  all  due  respect  for  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Vermont,  that 
it  is  a  fuzzy  amendment,  fuzzy  in  that 
if.  Indeed,  my  point  of  order  does  not 
lie.  it  is  clear  that  there  Is  no  plan  for 
collecting  this  money  and  It  is  clear 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
through  its  rule,  would  not  be  able  to 
collect.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  counter- 
productive for  us  to  be  creating  a  bu- 
reaucracy and  not  giving  them  any 
instructions  as  to  what  to  do. 

I  am  sure  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  oppose  that  as  much  as 
I  do.  I  know  they  have  fought  creating 
new  bureaucracies.  But  to  create  one 
that  does  not  know  what  It  is  supposed 
to  do  or  how  it  is  going  to  do  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  very  counterproductive. 

If,  Indeed,  the  gentleman's  Intentions 
are  the  same  as  they  have  been  in  his 
"Dear  Colleagues "  and  his  past  state- 
ment in  the  Record,  that  intention,  I 
am  sure  he  would  be  willing  to  admit.  Is 
to  try  and  get  tax  overpayments  as  a 
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means  of  recoupment,  and  I  submit  there 
is  a  proper  forum  for  doing  that  and 

that    iiR    thrnnirh    t.ho    ^XTaoo    ar>A    it;rnn«,. 
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Mr.  GRADISON.  The  gentleman  was 
.speaking  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 


Bergland.  In  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee in  October  the  Secretary  said  ■ 
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ly  different  question  than  whether  or 
not  it  is  not  administratively  feasible.  I 


wise  to  eliminate  the  spending  celling  al- 
together; however,  this  legislation  rep- 


issue.  It  Is  a  tax  Issue.  Whether  we  should 
or  should  not  tax  benefits  to  those  who 
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means  of  recoupment,  and  I  submit  there 
is  a  proper  forum  for  doing  that  and 
that  Is  through  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  think  we  would  be  per- 
fectly glad  to  proceed  with  that.  That 
is  a  Jurisdictional  argument,  but  without 
a  clear-cut  direction  as  to  how  this  is 
collected.  I  think  we  are  just  creating 
more  problems  than  we  would  have 
otherwise,  and  I  would  urge  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

n  1630 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  During  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  consideration  of  this 
bill.  I  indicated  my  intention  to  offer  the 
JefTords  recoupment  proposal  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill,  and  it  was  my 
understanding  that  we  would  be  able  to 
get  into  it  at  that  time.  It  happened 
that  the  committee  lost  its  quorum  and 
adjourned  before  this  amendment  was 
considered.  Unfortunately,  what  hap- 
pened subsequently  was  that  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  indicated  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  had  completed  its  consideration 
of  this  bill.  S.  1309.  but  without  going 
further  to  indicate  that  there  was  this 
additional  important  substantive  amend- 
ment which  was  proposed,  and  which  we 
did  not  get  into  at  that  time. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  weU  that  this  raises  important  ques- 
tions which   the  committee  should  get 
into.  I  would  not  agree,  however,  with 
the  suggestion  that  it  only  can  be  done 
on  a  comprehensive  basis,  because  that 
IS  not  how  we  have  faced  the  identical 
problems   m   the  past.   Specifically    we 
have  provided  a  form  of  recoupment   if 
that  is  the  correct  term,  with  respect  to 
unemployment  compensation  benefits  in 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  and  separately 
provision  for  the  use  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue procedures  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  for  the  collection  of  funds 
for  MATS  and  FOGS.  So  to  take  this 
third  one  up  is  not  consistent  with  the 
approach  that  we  have  used  in  the  past 
I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this  question: 
Could  the  gentleman  give  us  assurance 
regardless    of    what    happens    to    this 
amendment  today,  that  during  this  ses- 
sion  

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stark 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GRADISON.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  for  the  completion  of  mv  question' 

Mr.  STARK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Could  the  gentleman 
assure  us  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  hearings  during  this  year  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Jeffords  recoupment  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  STARK.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion implies  a  certain  stature  and  senlor- 

J  ?^J^^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^eans  Committee 
that  the  gentleman  in  the  well  does  not 
enjoy. 
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Mr.  GRADISON.  The  gentleman  was 
.speaking  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr  STARK.  When  I  got  to  the  end 
of  the  chairman's  statement.  I  think  my 
authority  from  the  chairman  ended.  As 
far  as  this  gentleman  is  concerned,  if 
recoupment  is  something  that  the  House 
finds  should  be  done  in  whatever  area.  I 
would  be  anxious  that  our  committee 
consider  recoupment  an  inefficient  way. 
I  do  think  that  as  far  as  the  Jeffords 
amendment  is  concerned,  my  own  per- 
sonal feeling  is  that  if  the  House  de- 
cided to  do  something  like  that,  we  would 
be  silly  not  to  do  it  in  the  most  efficient, 
economical  way,  which  might  very  well 
be  the  Internal  Revenue  System,  al- 
though I  am  concerned  about  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  System  becoming  a  bill 
collector  for  other  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  very  delicate  bal- 
ance we  have  now  in  collecting  income 
taxes  alone.  But  I  think  that  is  one  I 
would  be  glad  to  see  hearings  held  on 
to  see  if  there  is  a  policy  that  we  could 
come  up  with  that  would  be  good  for  the 
country  to  keep  our  voluntary  tax  system 
from  faltering. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  It  is  a 
very  powerful  argument  for  supporting 
the  Jeffords  amendment  and  as  a  means 
of  gaining  assurance  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  consider  this  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  STARK.  The  only  assurance  the 
gentleman  has  is  mine,  and  I  am  on 
pretty  thin  ice. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

AU  of  the  Democrats  on   the   House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  have  the  ut- 
most respect  and  affection  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords).  The 
gentleman  from  Vermont  is  constantly 
helpful,  understanding,  and  in  every  way 
a  wonderful  colleague,   except   on   this 
matter  of  recoupment.  Back  in  1977  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  brought  up  re- 
coupment. At  that  time  it  wa.s  opposed 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture    the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,   and   the 
committee.   The   gentleman    from   Ver- 
mont said  recoupment  at  that  time  would 
save  $200  million.  The  USDA  IRS  said  it 
would  save  $50  mUlion.  The  gentleman 
from  Vermont  did  not  believe  it  would 
save  $50  million.  So  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  did  a  second  study  which 
still  showed  it  would  save  $50  miUion 
Now  we  are  back  in  1980  discussing  re- 
coupment again.  If  this  recoupment  is  so 
wonderful,  why  is  it  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  against  it?  Every  single 
State  is  against  it.   Every  single  Gov- 
ernor  is   against   it.   The   Secretary   of 
Agriculture  is  against  it.  The  Inspector 
General    of    the    XJS.    Department    of 
Agriculture  is  against  it.  In  addition,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  during  his  very 
lengthy  dialog  neglected  to  say  that  that 
$50  million  which  might  be  saved  wUl  not 
be  saved  until  1983.  So  let  us  all  remem- 
ber that  recoupment  in  general  is  an  ad- 
ministrative  morass.    Nobody    wants   it 
except  the  gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Let  me  just  read  from  one  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Secretary 


Bergland.  In  testimony  before  our  sub- 
committee in  October  the  Secretary  said: 

Recoupment  would  represent  perhaps  the 
most  major  Imposition  on  states  of  new  ad- 
ministrative burdens  and  of  administra- 
tive complexity  In  the  recent  history  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  We  are.  frankly,  not 
sure  that  a  number  of  states  will  be  able  to 
make  It  happen  even  If  It  Is  written  Into  law. 

I  believe  that  one  of  our  major  goals  must 
be  to  simplify  the  program.  That  is  what 
the  Administration  and  Congress  tried  to 
do  In  1977.  Recoupment  appears  to  be  an 
extremely  large  step  In  the  other  direction 
We  feel  It  would  adversely  Impact  on  other 
aspects  of  state  operation  as  well  due  to  the 
sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the  task  In 
addition,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  be- 
lieves recoupment  would  complicate  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  system.  I  do  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  concern  and  my  fear  at  this 
time  that  recoupment  could  be  a  serious 
mistake  of  very  major  proportions. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  clarification? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  he  will  agree 
that  the  amendment  he  is  referring  to, 
and  the  one  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture testified  on.  is  a  substantially 
different  amendment  from  the  one  that 
this  body  is  facing  now.  The  implica- 
tions for  food  stamp  offices  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  are  totally  dif- 
ferent under  this  amendment. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Except  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  he  has  changed  the 
amendment  probably  eight  times,  and  no 
matter  how  he  changes  the  amendment, 
the  possible  saving  is  still  only  $50  mil- 
lion. The  possible  saving  comes  only  in 
the  year  1983.  The  recoupment  is  an 
administrative  morass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Recoupment  is  an 
administrative  morass,  and  nobody 
wants  it.  The  Governors  do  not  want 
it.  Virtually  all  State  food  stamp  ad- 
ministrators are  against  recoupment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  That  is  not  correct. 
I  read  from  two  letters  earlier  in  my 
debate,  which  the  gentleman  may  not 
have  heard,  letters  which  support  re- 
coupment. In  fact,  to  my  knowledge,  we 
have  had  only  three  negative  responses 
from  the  States,  and  we  have  written 
to  every  State  in  the  union  on  this  mat- 
ter. We  got  some  neutral  letters.  Second 
of  all,  the  amendment  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about,  which  all  of  this  objec- 
tion is  to.  is  totally  different,  and  it  was 
because  of  that  amendment  and  because 
of  the  study  that  was  done  that  we  were 
to  find,  one.  that  several  food  stamp  of- 
fices agree  recoupment  is  administra- 
tively feasible.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Services  agrees  it  is  administratively 
feasible.  I  met  with  the  IRS  as  late  as 
two  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  The  gentleman  from 
Vermont  is  wrong.  He  knows  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  is  against  re- 
coupment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  know  that.  That 
goes  without  saying,  but  that  is  a  total- 


ly different  question  than  whether  or 
not  it  is  not  administratively  feasible.  I 
recently  sat  with  an  IRS  representative 
who  said  tlmt  with  a  particular  change, 
we  agree  that  it  is  administratively 
feasible.  And  we  made  that  change. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  distinguished  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond) 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  There  is  one  group  of  peo- 
ple who  do  want  this  amendment  that 
is  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jeffords),  and  that  is  the 
taxpayers,  the  weary,  weary  taxpayers 
who  are  being  taxed  and  taxed  and  taxed 
to  death.  They  would  love  to  have  this 
amendment  pass. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  to 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Richmond), 
for  his  very,  very  excellent  work  in  mak- 
ing sure  that  the  poor,  including  the 
working  poor,  would  have  the  continua- 
tion of  this  very  necessary  food  stamps 
program.  I  also  want  to  compliment  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  for  his  outstanding 
efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  express  my 
strong  support  for  S.  1309,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980,  a  bill 
to  revise  upward  the  ceiling  on  food 
stamp  expenditures  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981. 

This  legislation  will  help  insure  that 
Americans  in  need  of  food  assistance 
are  not  penalized  for  the  extraordinarily 
steep  rise  in  food  prices  over  the  past 
several  months. 

In  the  event  that  the  revised  spending 
estimates  of  $8.7  biUion  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  $9.7  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981 
are  too  low,  the  Agriculture  Committee 
wisely  added  a  5-percent  discretionary 
spending  margin  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
a  10-percent  margin  for  1981.  This  in- 
crease in  funding  is  needed  because  of 
economic  miscalculations  made  in  1977. 
At  that  time,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  that  food  prices  would 
rise  3  to  4  percent  annually.  In  reality 
food  prices  increased  22  percent  between 
1977  and  1978,  and  are  predicted  to  in- 
crease 46  percent  between  1977  and  1981. 
Similiarily,  the  rate  of  unemployment  is 
about  three  times  the  predicted  value, 
and  each  1  percent  rise  in  unemployment 
adds  1.2  million  people  to  the  program. 
The  fact  that  food  price  inflation  and 
higher  than  expected  unemployment 
rates  account  for  fully  81  percent  of  the 
spending  increases  included  in  S.  1309 
is  a  sobering  reflection  of  our  grim  eco- 
nomic situation. 

In  the  face  of  an  expected  recession, 
as  well  as  growing  unemployment  and 
skyrocketing   inflation,    it   would   seem 


wise  to  eliminate  the  spending  ceiling  al- 
together: however,  this  legislation  rep- 
resents a  significant  and  essential  at- 
tempt to  hold  the  line  on  hunger  for 
many  Americans. 

The  food  stamp  caseload  in  my  State 
has  grown  by  approximately  25  percent 
in  the  last  year — from  an  estimated  2 
million  participants  in  December  1979. 
That  amounts  to  nearly  12  percent  of 
our  State's  population.  Failure  to  fund 
adequately  this  program  and  to  avoid 
restrictive  amendments  will  severely  im- 
pact these  nearly  2  million  residents — 
many  of  whom  are  at  the  subsistence 
level  or  below.  Included  in  the  food 
stamp  program  are  not  only  people  on 
our  conventional  pubhc  assistance  pro- 
grams, but  many  SSI  recipients,  senior 
citizens,  and  significant  numljers  of  the 
working  poor.  These  people  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  any  food  purchasing  power,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  when  food  prices  are 
rising  at  record  rates.  Further,  loss  of  1 
month's  food  stamp  benefits  in  New  York 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  $12.9  million  in 
food  expenditures  and  $4.7  mUlion  in 
farm  income.  Since  every  good  stamp 
dollar  has  a  multipUer  effect  of  3.64.  a 
2 -month  suspension  of  the  program 
would  cost  New  York  City's  private  sec- 
tor more  than  $200  million,  most  of 
which  would  be  borne  by  the  food  sup- 
ply and  service  industries. 

Numerous  restrictive  amendments 
will  be  offered  to  this  bill.  I  strongly 
urge  a  vote  against  them.  Specifically, 
any  amendment  which  would  offset  pro- 
gram benefits  by  the  value  of  school 
lunch  and/or  breakfast  program  subsi- 
dies is  an  example  of  benefit  reduction 
which  would  exacerbate  an  already  criti- 
cal quality  control  situation.  Any  poten- 
tial savings  would  be  far  outweighed 
by  administrative  complexity,  holding 
school  systems  in  part  responsible  for  the 
computation  of  a  recipient's  benefits. 
Most  importantly  the  fact  is  that  such 
reductions  are  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  nutritional  goals  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Because  of  pressing  time  constraints. 
if  these  restrictive  amendments  are 
passed,  we  will  be  forced  to  adopt  legis- 
lation which  will  severely  harm  the  very 
people  it  is  designed  to  help.  The  effect 
on  our  lower  income  citizens,  who  re- 
ceive an  average  of  33  cents  a  meal, 
would  be  devastating.  In  this  period  of 
skyrocketing  inflation  and  growing  un- 
employment, it  is  unconscionable  to  be 
contemplating  cuts  of  this  sort  in  this 
program. 

As  a  long  time  advocate  of  expanded 
and  improved  nutrition  services  for  lower 
income  people.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  these  restrictive  amend- 
ments, and  vote  for  S.  1309  as  requested 
by  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  about 
two  things  in  the  consideration  of  this 
amendment.  One.  I  am  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  however  appropriately  and 
skillfully  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Jeffords)  has  constructed  the 
amendment  to  meet  the  conditions  of 
the  rule,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  revenue 


issue.  It  is  a  tax  issue.  Whether  we  should 
or  should  not  tax  benefits  to  those  who 
have  higher  than  anticipated  incomes  is 
also  a  legitimate  question  So  I  am 
troubled  that  the  question  is  appropriate. 
but  the  forum  is  wrong. 
n  1640 

This  is  a  bill  of  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. We  are  sitting  here  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  an  agriculture 
bill  and  we  are  asked  to  make  a  tax  de- 
cision. I  am.  therefore,  concerned  that 
there  be  some  opportunity  to  look  at  this 
issue,  which  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont has  raised,  which  is  a  reasonable 
issue  to  examine,  but  I  do  not  think  this 
is  the  appropriate  place  to  examine  it 
without  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  on  the  matter,  the 
taxing  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  personally  would  be 
willing  to  request  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  hold  hearings  on 
the  gentleman's  proposal  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  where  it  could 
be  addressed  in  its  appropriate  nature 
as  a  tax  provision,  a  revenue  code  pro- 
vision, if  this  amendment  could  be  with- 
drawn at  this  time  in  the  consideration 
of  this  bill.  Otherwise  I  am  constrained 
to  oppose  it.  I  really  think  it  deserves 
consideration.  I  think  it  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  this  committee,  I  think, 
should  await  that  judgment. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me  be- 
cause I  know  we  have  substantial  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  and  I  know  it 
is  even  conceivable  we  could  win.  How- 
ever. I  am  constrained  to  offer  to  the 
body  an  amendment  which  is  Imper- 
fect because  of  the  rule  that  was  offered 
I  am  deeply  sorry  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  did  not  see  fit  to  allow  me  a  rule 
which  would  have  allowed  this  to  l>e  de- 
bated in  its  best  form.  I  therefore  think, 
with  the  assurances  of  both  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  they  will  do  all  they  can 
to  get  this  amendment  looked  at  and 
treated  in  the  forum  where  it  should 
be  treated — because  it  does  have  signif- 
icant impact  upon  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service — I  would  offer  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  so  that  it  can  be  subject  to 
the  kind  of  critical  hearings  which  may 
build  support  for  it  and  £issist  us  in  get- 
ting the  program  under  control. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  also  yield  to  a  sponsor  of  my  amend- 
ment from  Georgia  at  this  time. 

Mr,  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  like  to  assure  my 
colleague  from  Vermont  that  I  will  join 
with  my  chairman  and  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  and  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  who  is  also  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Bhodhead) 
to  prevail  upwi  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
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gon  (Mr.  Ullmak)  ,  the  chairman  of  the        Mr.  MATHIS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  my 

Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  con-     friend  from  Idaho. 

duct  hearings  on  this  matter  and  give  it         Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 


and  error  in  the  program  but  in  fact 

may  possibly  go  in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
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reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. Fnuidamentally,  I  think  the  ques- 


iaH     oq  T  so4#1 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
going  after  people  that  should  not  be 


want  to  reclaim;  I  think  he  still  does — 
those  food  stamps  that  went  to  those  re- 
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gaa  (Mr.  Uixman),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  to  con- 
duct hearings  on  this  matter  and  give  it 
due  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's offer. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  what  is  the  parliamentary  situation 
at  this  p<Hnt,  if  the  gentleman  Is  about 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment,  but  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  if  this  is  a  new 
issue,  this  recoupment.  Is  this  something 
that  just  came  up  today  and  the  gentle- 
man ran  to  the  floor  with  an  amendment, 
or  has  this  not  been  around  for  awhile, 
this  notion  that  the  taxpayers  might 
have  a  right  to  reclaim  some  overpay- 
ments that  are  going  out  through  this 
program.  Has  there  not  been  ample  time 
for  hearings  on  recoupment  before  to- 
day? Is  this  something  that  just  walked 
in  off  the  street? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
frran  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  recoupment  is  not  a  new  idea.  I 
have  here  in  my  hand  a  study,  a  volumi- 
nous two-year  study  on  the  very  subject. 
But.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  the 
amendment  I  propose,  even  though  it  has 
been  studied,  perhaps  still  has  not  been 
given  the  scrutiny  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue people  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  necessary  for  the  molding  of 
the  kind  of  provisions  that  might  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  its  aims  most  effec- 
tively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  of  course,  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Vermont  to  continue 
his  statement  but  before  I  do,  let  me  say 
we  can  have  consideration  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  we  have 
heard  about  the  jurisdictional  responsi- 
bilities and  who  Is  going  to  do  what. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man—and I  have  said  this  in  committee 
several  weeks  ago— we  are  going  to  drag 
every  red  herring  we  can  across  the  path 
of  recoupment.  We  can  beat  this  thing 
around  for  the  next  several  years,  if  we 
want  to  have  some  more  hearings  or  we 
can  vote  on  the  basic  issue  here  today.  I 
would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man I  would  Like  to  see  that  vote  occur. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  House  go  on  rec- 
ord as  either  being  in  favor  of  or  being 
opposed  to  the  concept  of  recoupment. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  stood  in  the  well  of 
this  House  a  few  minutes  ago  and  op- 
posed reinstatement  of  the  purchase  re- 
quirement because  I  thought  it  went  after 
the  poorest  of  the  poor.  That  is  not  where 
we  ought  to  be  going.  We  ought  to  be  go- 
ing after  overpayments  and  this  is  the 
way  you  do  it.  through  this  kind  of  re- 
coupment procedure. 

Mr.  SYMMS   Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MATHIS.  Certainly  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  and  say  I  share  his  willingness  to 
vote  on  this  issue  and  dispose  of  it  today 
and  find  out  how  a  few  people  feel.  After 
all  that  has  been  going  around  here  for 
the  last  week  or  two,  talking  about 
budget  restraints,  I  think  we  should  vote 
on  this. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell  my  friend 
from  Vermont  exactly  what  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  is  going  to  say  about 
this  proposal  or  any  other  one  that  you 
care  to  present.  They  are  going  to  be  op- 
posed to  it.  You  cannot  write  a  plan  that 
they  are  going  to  support  and  neither 
can  suiy  other  Member  of  this  body  and 
neither  can  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  suggest  we  vote 
on  the  question  of  recoupment  and  I 
would  urge  the  gentleman  not  to  with- 
draw or  attempt  to  withdraw  his  amend- 
ment and  if  he  asks  for  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  so  I  would  be  constrained  to 
object. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Of  course  I  will  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  efforts.  I  know 
how  hard  the  gentleman  has  worked. 
Part  of  this  amendment  does  contain  an 
important  provision  which  would  assist 
the  States  by  reimbursing  them  with  ad- 
ditional funds  for  any  problems  they 
might  have,  and  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  efforts  the  gentleman  has  put  into 
that  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  obviously  I  would  not 
have  offered  this  amendment  If  I  did  not 
feel  It  was  appropriate  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  However.  I  think  I  probably  will 
move  to  withdraw  It  and  of  course  the 
gentleman  may  object  to  that. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  concerns  that  motivated  my  colleague 
from  Vermont  to  offer  this  amendment. 
The  abuse  of  the  food  stamp  program,  the 
receiving  of  food  stamp  benefits  by  those 
who  are  not  entitled  to  receive  them  is  a 
concern  to  all  of  us  and  certainly  the 
efforts  that  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington has  made  and  the  efforts  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  have  been 
to  try  to  tighten  up  and  improve  the 
program.  They  have  my  full  support. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  impact  of  this  amend- 
ment is  not  going  to  be  to  reduce  fraud 


and  error  in  the  program  but  In  fact 
may  possibly  go  in  the  other  direction. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question,  and  those  who  have  exam- 
ined this  proposal  almost  unanimously 
conclude  that  it  does  complicate  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  It  intro- 
duces substantial  new  paperwork  into 
the  program.  It  means  a  whole  new  level 
of  records  that  have  to  be  kept. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Would  the  gentleman 
please  be  more  specific?  I  am  confused 
because  the  information  I  get  from  the 
food  stamp  oflBces  does  not  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  was  going  to  give 
an  example.  For  example,  there  would 
be  the  necessity  to  match  up  the  W-2 
form  that  the  individual  receives  from 
his  or  her  employer  with  the  records  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  As  the  gentle- 
man is  well  aware,  employers  have  to 
supply  to  their  employees  by  January  31 
under  the  law  a  complete  record  of  earn- 
ings for  that  individual  for  that  year. 
As  the  law  exists  today,  those  who  ad- 
minister the  food  stamp  program — pri- 
marily the  State  welfare  agencies — do 
not  have  the  obligation  to  compile  that 
information  by  January  31.  This  will 
mean  they  will  have  to  collect  all  this 
information  much  earlier  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  collect  it  and 
would  have  to  match  it  up  with  the  W-2 
forms. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  who  has  to  match 
it  with  the  W-2  forms? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  As  the  gentleman 
has  written  the  amendment,  it  is  not 
exactly  clear  who  is  going  to  administer 
the  program  and  that  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems with  the  amendment. 
D  1650 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  gentleman  said 
someone  is  going  to  have  to  make  up  the 
form.  Who  is  that  someone? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Well,  as  I  said,  it  is 
pretty  vague  here  as  the  gentleman  has 
written  the  amendment;  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  is 
doing  to  have  the  ultimate  responsibility 
to  carry  out  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  JEFFORDS.  It  Is  not  the  employer, 
and  it  is  not  the  recipient,  right? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  WeU 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  So,  this  is  no  differ- 
ent than  unemployment  compensation, 
the  form  that  people  send  In;  is  it? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  WeU,  it  certainly 
adds  a  new  requirement  to  the  program, 
and  everyone  has  concluded  that  is  the 
case,  and  that  it  would  have  adminis- 
trative complexity,  and  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  concluded  that  it  would  add 
to  the  administrative  complexity  and  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  the  program.  It 
woiHd  require  the  hiring  of  additional 
people  to  administer  this.  That  is  un- 
contested. There  is  no  serious  dispute 
about  the  fact  that  this  would  require 
the  hiring  of  additional  people  and  the 
collecting  of  additional  records. 

But,  that  is  not  really  the  fundamental 
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reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment. pnuidamentaUy,  I  think  the  ques- 
tion is  this :  We  are  concerned,  as  I  said, 
about  fraud  and  abuse,  but  who  is  It 
that  is  going  to  wind  up  making  this 
recoupment  which  is  in  effect  a  tax?  It  is 
going  to  be,  not  those  illustory  or,  in 
some  cases  real,  welfsu-e  bums,  if  you 
will,  the  people  that  never  work  smd  are 
out  collecting  all  the  welfare  payments 
they  can  get.  This  timendment  is  not 
directed  at  those  people.  This  amend- 
ment would  only  apply  to  people  who 
have  worked;  that  is,  whose  income  is 
175  percent  of  the  poverty  level.  We  are 
talking  about  workers  who  for  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  year  were  gain- 
fully employed  and  who  then  lost  their 
jobs  during  the  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Brodhead 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  In  the  district  which 
I  represent,  this  would  impact  primarily 
on  people  who  are  employed  in  the  au- 
tomobile industry.  The  automobile  Indus- 
try is  a  very  cyclical  and  volatile  in- 
dustry. It  has  people  who  work  part  of 
the  year,  who  are  very  frequently  laid 
off.  So.  we  are  talking  about  a  person 
who  works  part  of  the  year — a  taxpayer, 
earning  fairly  good  wages,  and  who  paid 
taxes  on  those  wages. 

Then,  that  person,  man  or  woman, 
finds  himself  or  herself  laid  off,  without 
a  job.  At  that  point,  they  are  not  nor- 
mally eligible  for  food  stamps  because 
the  food  stamp  program  has  an  asset 
test,  and  under  the  revised  food  stamp 
program  normally  the  assets  test  will  be 
$1,500.  So,  they  have  to  spend  out  the 
money  they  have  down  to  the  point 
where  they  are  worth  $1,500  or  less.  At 
that  point,  if  they  do  not  have  an  In- 
come, and  if  their  assets  are  $1,500  or 
less,  they  become  eligible  for  the  food 
stamp  program  because  they  are,  under 
the  law,  impoverished.  They  have  worked 
let  us  say  from  January  to  June,  and 
maybe  spent  up  their  savings  by  Septem- 
ber. Maybe  In  October  they  start  draw- 
ing food  stamps,  and  draw  food  stamps 
in  October,  November,  and  December. 
So,  we  are  talking  about  somebody  who. 
is  without  a  job;  and,  with  assets  of 
$1,500  or  less. 

We  are  going  to  say  to  that  person, 
"Because  you  had  a  substantial  amount 
of  income  in  the  first  part  of  that  year; 
let  us  say  you  made  nine  or  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  at  that  point,  adding  the 
food  stamp  benefits  and  other  things  you 
received,  your  Income  Is  in  excess  of  175 
percent  of  the  poverty  level,  you  become 
subject  to  a  tax,  and  the  tax  can  be  as 
high  as  50  percent  of  the  food  stamp 
benefits  you  receive." 

My  question  is  this:  If  the  person  is 
without  a  job — or  else  they  would  not 
have  gotten  food  .stamps — and  without 
any  assets,  where  are  they  going  to  get 
the  money  to  pay  the  tax  with?  The 
money  they  earned  has,  of  course,  been 
spent.  It  must  have  been  spent  or  else 
they  would  not  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  They  could  not  possibly  be  eligi- 
ble unless  they  had  spent  aU  their  money. 
Then,  at  that  point  we  are  going  to  say, 
"You  are  going  to  be  subject  to  a  tax." 


It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
going  after  people  that  should  not  be 
receiving  welfare  benefits  or  food  stamp 
benefits,  and  we  ought  not  to  be  going 
after  people  who  are  workers,  who  are 
taxpayers,  who  find  themselves  tempo- 
rarily in  an  impoverished  situation.  We 
are  talking  about  people  who  are  hard- 
working American  taxpayers,  and  saying 
to  those  people,  "Because  all  those  years 
you  have  worked  hard  and  paid  your 
taxes,  the  first  time  you  become  eligible 
to  receive  some  kind  of  Government 
benefit,  you  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a 
stiff  tax,  a  50-percent  tax." 

To  me,  that  Is  unfair,  directed  at  the 
wrong  sort  of  people.  So,  I  urge  opposi- 
tion to  it  because  I  think  it  is  harmful, 
repressive,  unfair,  imnecessary,  and  un- 
duly complicates  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Studies  show  that  there  is  not 
going  to  be  any  serious  money  raised 
under  the  amendment  until  1983,  so 
really,  we  are  not  talking  about  saving 
the  taxpayers  any  money,  but  we  are 
talking  about  putting  a  strong,  harsh 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
wonder  what  the  gentleman's  response 
would  be  to  his  taxpayers  whose  average 
income  is  less  than  the  individual  that  he 
is  talking  about,  who  never  draws  food 
stamps,  who  Is  paying  taxes;  who  Is  sick 
and  tired  of  seeing  people  who  have  In- 
comes higher  than  his  for  the  year  enjoy 
the  benefits  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  Do  we  have  a 
responsibility  to  those  taxpayers? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  think  we  certainly 
do,  and  If  there  are  people  working  and 
drawing  income  and  at  the  same  time 
dra^^ing  food  stamp  benefits,  that  is  a 
crime  and  should  be  dealt  with  in  the 
harshest  manner  possible.  But,  I  am 
talking  about  the  situation  which  this 
amendment  would  apply  to.  where  the 
people  work  part  of  the  year,  are  laid  off. 
are  out  of  work,  lose  jobs,  for  some  reason 
become  impoverished,  out  of  work.  We 
are  going  to  say  to  those  people,  "You 
worked  and  you  paid  your  taxes  and  you 
lost  your  job.  Now,  at  the  very  point 
where  you  can  realize  some  of  the  things 
you  worked  for.  some  of  the  benefits,  you 
are  not  entitled  to  that.  We  are  going  to 
take  that  back." 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  think  any  example  the 
gentleman  might  be  citing  at  this  partic- 
ular time  would  be  at  least  a  mild  ex- 
aggeration. Those  are  not  the  people  who 
have  worked 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathis  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Md.  Brodhead  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MATHIS.  What  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  in  his  amend- 
ment, before  he  attempted  to  withdraw 
It — ^I  assume  he  Is  going  to  vote  for  it 
now — what  he  was  trying  to  do  was  get 
to  those  people  out  of  work  for  whatever 
reason  for  a  month,  two  or  three,  but  still 
could  make  up  to  $25,000  in  annual  in- 
come, which  he  wants  to  reclaim — or  did 


want  to  reclaim;  I  think  he  still  does — 
those  food  stamps  that  went  to  those  re- 
cipients of  the  program.  I  join  him  In 
that,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  gentle- 
man could  oppose  that  kind  of  effort. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  oppose  it  because  I 
think,  if  one  thinks  the  thing  through, 
we  realize  that  the  person  never  could 
have  received  food  stamps  in  the  first 
place  unless  that  person  was  impover- 
ished. So,  he  received  a  benefit  that  he 
was  legally  entitled  to  receive. 

In  the  second  place,  he  never  would  be- 
come subject  to  the  requirements  of  this 
amendment  unless  he  had  actiially 
worked,  earned  money.  So,  I  think  it  is 
precisely  the  situation  I  am  talUng 
about. 

With  this  amendment  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  get  the  people  who  are  trying  to 
defraud  the  program.  You  are  going  to 
be  going  after  the  solid  citizen,  the  per- 
son who  went  out  and  worked  and  earned 
money  and  paid  his  taxes.  That  Is  the 
only  way  you  are  going  to  collect  any 
money.  So.  you  are  talking  about  a  per- 
son who  makes  a  clean  breast  of  every- 
thing, who  actually  Is  a  worker.  One  can- 
not become  subject  to  this  amendment 
unless  one  is  a  worker  and  a  taxpayer. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  un- 
fair. Every  study  has  shown  that  there 
Is  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  In  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  sympathetic  to  efforts  to  go 
after  that,  but  this  amendment  is  going 
after  the  wrong  people.  'Why  lay  a  bur- 
den on  taxpaying  Americans  when  we 
have  people  defrauding  the  public? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
those  are  the  people  we  are  trying  to 
protect,  these  hard-working,  taxpaying 
Americans  who  are  tired  of  seeing  Uieir 
money  misspent  in  maladministration  of 
programs  such  as  this. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  I  am  saying 
that  the  amendment  is  misdirected. 
D  1700 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr  Mathis)  there 
were — ayes  20.  noes  13. 

RECORDED    VOT* 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  241.  noes  147. 
not  voting  44,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  226] 


Abdnor 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Anthony 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Benjamin 
Bennett 


ATES— 241 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biaggl 

Boland 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Broom  field 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

Cavanaugh 


Ch&ppeU 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coleman 

Collins.  Tex. 

Oonable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Davis.  Mich. 

de  la  Oarza 
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Derwlnskl 

Deckard 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 


RaUsback 
Ratchford 
Re^ula 

Rltter 
Robinson 
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stack 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 


Traxler 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

WarklnH 
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Whitley 
Wlrth 
Wour 
Wolpe 


among  other  things,  offers  a  new  title 
so  that  amendments  to  title  I  would  not 
be  in  order. 
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are  much  "sharper  shoppers"  than  are    tary  to  faU  to  order  issuance  of  June 
other  people  in  the  overall  population,    food  stamps. 


».^    U«.    Ai' 


i'M.AWiii*-^ 


Historically,  as  of  1977.  when  we  re- 
authorized the  food  stamp  program  and 


rv«rv«_«»       ».# 


■^^   ^^^*^\^ 
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DerwinsU 
Deckard 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Edwards.  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Brdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans.  Ga. 
Evans.  Ind. 
Fen  wick 
Fbidley 
Fish 
Flthlan 
Fllppo 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frenzel 
Froet 
Puqua 
Gephardt 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Oramm 
Grassley 
Green 
Gudger 
Guyer 
RBWedom 
Rail.  Tex. 
Hamiltcn 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harsba 
Heckler 
Heftel 
HlUls 
Hlnson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

Albosta 

Annunzlo 

Appiegate 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bellenson 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Bcnker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins,  m. 

Conyers 

Daschle 

Davis.  B.C. 

Delluma 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drtnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Pary 


Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kazen 

KeUy 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latca 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lee 

Levttas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loe  flier 

Lett 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lun?ren 

McCIory 

McCIoskey 

McDonald 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin 

lilathis 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

UazzoU 

Mica 

Miller,  Ohio 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
MottI 

Myers.  Ind. 
Natcher 
Nelson 
Nichols 
O'Brien 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Petri 
Pickle 
Porter 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
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Fascell 

Pazio 

Ferraro 

Fisher 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Guarlnl 

Hall.  Ohio 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Tei^n. 

Kastenmeler 

Kildee 

LaFalce 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

McDade 

McHugh 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell.  Md. 


Railsback 

Hatchford 

Regula 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebelius 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 


Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moorhead,  Pa, 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nedzl 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Preyer 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Simon 

Skelton 

Solarz 

Spellman 

St  Germain 
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stack 

Stark 

Steed 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Thompson 


Traxler 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 


Whitley 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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Anderson,  m, 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Aspln 

Barnard 

Bonior 

Brown,  Calif. 

Corman 

Danielson 

Derrick 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala, 

Evans.  Del. 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Grlsham 


Hefner 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Lent 

Lewis 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Maguire 

Marriott 


,  N,Y. 


Michel 

Mitchell, 

Neal 

Obey 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Runnels 

UUail 

Ullman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  C  H. 

Wright 


Mr.    Kostmayer 


n  1710 

The   Clerk  announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan against, 

Mr.    Qulllen    for,    with 
against, 

Mr,  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Corman  against. 

Mr.  Lewis  for,  with  Mr,  Barnard  against 

Mr.  Marriott  for.  with  Mr.  McCormack 
against. 

Mr.  Kemp  for,  with  Mr.  Neal  against. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Brown  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Grlsham  for,  with  Mr,  Charles  H,  Wil- 
son of  California  against. 

Messrs.  SKELTON,  LONG  of  Mary- 
land, and  DINGEXL  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  GLICKM.AN,  BAILEY,  PUR- 
SELL, HARKIN.  DAVIS  of  Michigan. 
BOLAND,  JONES  of  Oklahoma,  PEASE, 
GORE,  and  FROST  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "a,ye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded, 

PERSONAL     EXPLANATION 

Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  missed 
the  last  vote,  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Jeffords)  because  I  was  at  a  meeting  at 
the  White  House  concerning  the  decision 
of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  to  close  its  large 
plant  in  Mahwah,  N.J.,  which  borders  on 
my  congressional  district. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have  voted 
"no"  because  I  feel  the  recoupment  pro- 
vision is  not  administratively  feasible, 
n  1720 

PARLIAMENTAST    INQtTIRT 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentar>'  inquiry. 

Mr,  ASHBROOK,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  offered  an 
amendment,  page  38.  line  6.  which  was 
in  title  I.  The  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment would  seem  to  preclude  further 
amendments  to  title  I.  although  in  read- 
ing the  bill  there  are  still  15  lines  left 
on  page  38  of  title  I, 

My  parliamentarj-  inquiry  Is  whether 
or  not  the  adoption  of  the  Jeffords 
amendment  precluded  further  amend- 
ments to  title  I? 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 


among  other  things,  offers  a  new  title 
so  that  amendments  to  title  I  would  not 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK,  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  his  ruling. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will  read 
title  n. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows : 

TITLE  U— POOD  STAMP  FUNDING 

APPROPBIATIONS    CEILING 

SBC,  201.  The  first  sentence  of  section  18 
(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amended.   Is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "$6,188,600,000"  and  In- 
serting "$8,744,774,000"  In  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  striking  out  "$6,235,900,0O0'  and  in- 
serting "$9,739,276,000"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  thereto  the  following: 

":  Provided,  That  appropriations  may  exceed 
these  authorization  limits  by  amounts  not 
In  excess  of  five  per  centum  thereof  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  and 
ten  per  centum  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1981,  If,  sixty  days 
before  outlays  exceed  these  limits,  the  Sec- 
retary Informs  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  of  that  fact  and 
Justifies  exceeding  these  limits  by  specifically 
relating  its  causes  to  (1)  unanticipated  In- 
creases in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  food  affecting 
the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan,  (2)  unan- 
ticipated Increases  in  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  (3)  other  unanticipated  increases 
in  the  level  of  participation  in  the  program 
or  in  aJlotment  levels  based  upon  the  impact 
of  other  federally  aided  assistance  programs, 
changes  in  the  food  stamp  program  Itself, 
disasters,  and  similar  factors,". 

Mr,  NOLAN  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  title  II  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  NOLAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill.  It  is  badly  needed. 
The  cost  studies  show  that  the  funds  are 
well  spent,  and  to  just  make  the  point 
that  if  for  some  reason  this  process  is 
not  completed  in  the  time  that  is  re- 
quired, there  is  sufficient  language  in  the 
law  now  in  section  15(a)  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  legislator,  for  the  Secretary- 
of  Agriculture  to  go  ahead  and  continue 
the  issuance  of  coupons. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S, 
1309.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amen<3ments 
of  1980. 

I  know  some  of  my  colleagues  will 
point  to  the  size  of  the  program,  and 
the  fact  that  cost  estimates  are  ap- 
proaching $9  billion  for  this  fiscal  year 
as  evidence  that  the  program  should  be 
cut  back.  But  let  me  point  out  that  con- 
clusive studies  have  shown  that  those 
benefits  are  wisely  spent  by  food  stamp 
recipients.  At  an  average  benefit  level  of 
$1,15  per  person  per  day,  or  38  cents 
per  meal,  they  have  to  be. 

Recent  studies  conducted  for  USDA 
have  shown  that  food  stamp  recipients 
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are  much  "sharper  shoppers '  than  are 
other  people  in  the  overall  population. 
There  is  evidence  that  food  stamp  par- 
ticipants buy  less  expensive  types  of 
food  than  the  general  public.  Less  is 
spent  on  prepared  bakery  products,  and 
more  spent  on  flour  and  cereal  products. 
Less  is  spent  on  beef  steak  and  other 
beef  and  veal,  and  more  spent  on 
cheaper  meats  such  as  pork  and  poultry, 
and  on  fish.  Food  stamp  recipients  spend 
significantly  less  of  their  food  dollars 
on  snack  foods,  such  as  nuts,  chips,  and 
pretzels,  than  do  nonfood  stamp  house- 
holds. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
its  February  1980  report,  stated: 

It  I  the  Committee]  has  heard  far  too  much 
already  about  Cadillacs  filled  with  groceries 
purchased  with  food  stamps  or  shoppers  pa- 
rading carts  full  of  $10  sirloin  steaks  and 
$20  lobsters  to  checkout  counters.  Those 
myths  are  Inconsistent  with  the  harsh  truth : 
the  average  food  stamp  recipient  as  of  De- 
cember, 1979  had  ...  a  sum  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  buy  anything  more  than  three 
ounces  of  hamburger  meat,  let  alone  a 
steak.  .  .  The  welfare  Cadillac  turns  out  to 
be  a  bicycle. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  impending  June  1  suspension 
of  food  stamp  benefits.  Despite  the  con- 
sensus in  Congress  that  the  program  be 
continued,  it  is  possible  that  every  last 
step  in  securing  supplemental  funding 
will  not  have  been  completed  by  Con- 
gress by  May  15,  As  past  precedent  dem- 
onstrates, we  are  well  aware  that — in  the 
absence  of  congressional  completion  of 
the  supplemental  appropriations  legis- 
lation, and  in  the  light  of  Congress  clear 
intention  to  avert  a  cutoff  of  the  pro- 
gram— Secretary  Bergland  has  the  pow- 
er, under  section  15a  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  to  issue  food  stamps  for  June  in 
advance  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. That  section  clearly  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  provide  for  the  issuance  "of 
coupons  to  such  person  or  persons,  and 
at  such  times  and  in  such  manner,  as 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  •  •  •"  I  can  think  of  no 
clearer  example  of  when  invocations  of 
the  Secretary's  authority  under  this  sec- 
tion could  more  clearly  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
the  hardships  and  unrest  that  would  be 
avoided  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
prevention  of  hunger  and  malnutrition, 
clearly  mandate  the  need  for  the  Secre- 
tary' to  act  to  continue  the  program. 

It  should  be  understood  that  USDA 
would  not  be  actually  expending  funds 
on  June  food  stamps  until  July  because 
the  redemption  process  and  the  ultimate 
outlay  of  funds  lags  behind  issuance  by 
approximately  5  weeks.  The  intent  of 
Congress  is  clear — witness  Senate  pass- 
age of  S,  1309  last  year,  recent  House 
passage  of  the  Giaimo  amendment  to 
the  revised  second  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  and  the  legislative  history 
surrounding  congressional  passage  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  agricultural  appropria- 
tion last  fall.  The  harm  to  over  20  mil- 
lion poor  people  should  June  benefits  be 
delayed  or  suspended  is  overwhelming. 
It  strikes  me  that  it  would  be  an  out- 
fight misuse  of  authority  were  the  Secre- 


tary to  fail  to  order  Issuance  of  June 
food  stamps. 

This  crisis  was  caused  by  our  inability 
to  adequately  predict  in  1977  the  effects 
of  galloping  food  price  inflation  and  un- 
employment. The  poor,  the  daily  victims 
of  that  inflation  and  unemployment,  can 
ill  afford  the  consequences  of  our  mis- 
taken economic  projections.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  S.  1309,  and  for  full  funding  for 
the  food  stamp  program, 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MK.  STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms:  Page 
39,  line  2,  Insert  "and"  at  the  end  thereof. 

Page  39,  line  4,  strike  out  ";  and"  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  39,  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that 
follows  through  line  23, 

Mr.  SYMMS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr,  Chairman.  I  will  be 
very  brief  It  will  not  take  the  entire  5 
minutes  to  explain  this  very  exemplary 
amendment.  This  amendment  addresses 
the  problem  that  in  this  bill,  as  written, 
the  Glickman  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, provides  what  we  call  a  5 -percent 
and  a  10-percent  cushion.  What  that 
cushion  does  is  it  authorizes  the  De- 
imrtment  of  Agriculture  to  be  able  to 
come  before  Congress  if  they  have  a  cost 
overrun.  In  other  words,  for  fiscal  year 
1981  we  have  authorized  $10.7  billion, 
with  the  10-percent  overrun  "cushion" 
built  in,  so  the  Department  can  come 
down  here  and  get  an  extra  billion  dol- 
lars— from  $9.7  bilhon  to  the  full  $10,7 
billion — without  going  back  to  the  proper 
authorizing  committee. 

The  amendment  before  us  simply  re- 
stores some  kmd  of  a  budgetary'  and  ap- 
propriation process  to  the  Congress,  I 
believe  if  we  accept  the  bill  as  written, 
that  we  are  adopting  a  very  risky  policy 
for  the  Congress,  This  process  of  allow- 
ing for  up  to  a  10-percent  overrim  on  a 
a  bill  that  authorizes  $9.7  billion  is  an 
open  invitation  for  those  people  running 
the  program  to  have  a  10-percent  cost 
overrun.  And  the  process,  as  I  said,  will 
reduce  congressional  oversight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  saying  is,  to 
oversimplify  this,  we  have  a  10-percent 
cost  overrun  in  the  bill  built  into  it  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  spend 
without  coming  back  to  the  authorizing 
committee.  I  propose  that  we  remove  the 
cushion  and  have  the  bill  stand  as  it  is 
on  the  merits  of  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  and  not  allow  for  a  10- 
percent  commission. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr,  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  explained  the  situation  ver>' 
well,  but  I  view  this  as  a  ver>'.  very  key 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  thought  I  would 
explain  to  the  Members  what  happened. 


Historically,  as  of  1977,  when  we  re- 
authorized the  food  stamp  program  and 
due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr,  Mathis) ,  we  put 
a  cap  on  the  food  stamp  program,  which 
said  that  we  wanted  that  oversight. 

We  did  not  want  an  unlimited  budg- 
etary expenditure,  so  that  cap  was  put 
in  for  this  year  sUghtly  in  excess  of  $6 
billion  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia, 

Now,  due  to  a  lot  of  things  which  we 
know  have  happened  because  they  have 
caused  us  to  come  back  here  to  try  to 
ampUfy  the  budget,  whether  it  has  to  do 
with  unemployment  or  food  price  infla- 
tion or  the  elimination  of  the  purchase 
requirement,  we  are  coming  back  here 
to  increase  that  budget  by  over  $2.5  bll- 
Uon  for  this  year  to  $8.74  billion  and  to 
about  $9.73  bilhon  f<M"  next  year. 
•Z:  1730 

During  the  debate  on  the  bill  It  be- 
came obvious  in  my  mind,  as  well  as  to 
most  members  of  the  committee,  that  we 
wanted  to  keep  a  cap  on  the  program 
because  we  felt  if  we  let  go  with  the  cap 
and  just  had  "such  sums  as  may  be  ai>- 
propriated "  we  would  be  turning  this  into 
an  entitlement  program  and  we  did  not 
want  that  to  happen. 

But  the  longer  we  got  into  the  issue  we 
saw  all  sorts  of  things  were  happening. 
Food  price  inflation  was  higher  than  we 
ever  estimated.  The  country  was  begin- 
ning to  come  into  a  recession.  Unemploy- 
ment was  moving  up  much,  much  faster 
than  we  would  like  and  much  faster  than 
the  administration  would  even  admit. 

So  we  wanted  to  provide  some  protec- 
tion on  thus  bill,  keeping  a  cap  on  it.  but 
still  saying  that  if  inflation  continued  at 
its  current  level  and  if  unemployment 
continued  at  its  current  level  we  would 
not  have  to  come  back  in  July  or  August 
of  this  year  and  have  another  one  of 
these  emergencies.  Frankly,  that  was  the 
reason  we  did  what  we  did.  We  put  a  cap 
of  $8.74  billion  this  year  and  $9.73  bilhon 
next  year.  Then  we  added  5  percent  to 
the  cap  this  year  and  10  percent  to  the 
cap  next  year.  The  Secretarj-  has  to  com- 
ply with  certain  criteria  in  order  to  use 
that  extra  money. 

This  is  far  better,  Mr.  Chairman,  than 
eliminating  the  cap  altogether.  Yes.  it 
does,  quite  honestly,  conceivably  add  $420 
million  this  year  as  a  cushion  and  con- 
ceivably adds  $870  million  next  year  as 
a  cushion.  But  I  would  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
OflBce  right  now  estimates  the  fcxxl  stamp 
program  this  year  to  cost  $9.1  billion. 
That  is  $360  million  more  than  our  cap 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues  un- 
less we  have  this  cushion  we  will  be  faced 
with  the  same  bind  in  the  middle  of 
August  with  the  administration  running 
down  here  saving  they  are  going  to  have 
to  cut  off  food  stamp  benefits. 

People  out  in  the  rural  areas  and  the 
urban  areas  of  America  are  going  to  say. 
"What  Is  wrong  with  you  people  in  Con- 
gress, did  you  not  just  pass  an  appro- 
priation and  an  authorization  to  try  and 
take  care  of  this  program?" 

So  the  purpose  of  the  cushion  is  to  in- 
sure. No.  1.  we  keep  a  cap,  because  most 
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of  the  food  activists  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  cap  in  its  entirety  and,  second  of 


oversight  are  asking  for  bad.  wasteful, 
exnen.sivp   a/iminicfr-Qfir^.-,   n^^   ;»   ;_   _i. 


^ay  8,  1980 


I  have  some  misgivings  about  the  elim- 
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limits.    The    title    of    the    bill    has    been     eligibility  criteria  established  by  such  state,  ( 12 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
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of  the  food  activists  wanted  to  eliminate 
the  cap  in  its  entirety  and.  second  of 
all.  to  prevent  a  situation  from  develop- 
ing where  diiring  either  the  end  of  this 
year  or  next  year,  if  unemployment 
would  go  up  dramatically,  we  would  have 
to  come  back  to  this  very  place  again 
and  say.  "Give  us  more  money.  '  I  think 
for  that  purpose  this  is  not  only  a  con- 
servative approach  this  committee  has 
taken,  but  also  a  very  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  out  there  who 
both  use  food  stamps  and  administer 
them,  to  know  that  this  Congress  is  will- 
ing to  insure  that  we  will  not  have  an- 
other crisis  very  soon. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  what  the  gentleman  in  the  well  has 
stated.  I  think  it  is  one  thing  to  keep 
congressional  oversight  of  this  program. 
That  is  reasonable.  It  is  another  thing  to 
come  back  in  about  3  months  with  legis- 
lation, not  in  a  yearly  authorization  or 
yearly  oversight,  but  monthly  oversight 
is  ludicrous.  It  does  not  help  the  pro- 
gram. Any  changes  made  in  the  law 
have  to  be  implemented  through  all  of 
the  States. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee they  should  talk  to  their  State 
agencies  about  what  Ls  causing  errors. 
Ask  your  State  administration,  whatever 
party  they  belong  to.  what  thev  think  is 
causing  error  in  the  program  They  will 
teU  you  that  Congress  is  constantly 
changing  the  provisions  of  the  act 
which  have  to  be  implemented  by  new 
training  manuals,  have  to  be  imple- 
mented by  calling  in  of  all  the  food 
stamp  caseworkers,  and  have  to  be  im- 
plemented through  reprograming  of 
computers,  is  making  it  impossible  for 
States  trying  to  eliminate  errors  to  be 
able  to  do  so.  Again,  some  reasonable 
stability  to  the  program  is  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  have  good  administra- 
tion. The  elimination  of  the  5-percent 
inflation  adjustment  cushion  will  prob- 
ably require  that  we  come  back  here  in 
August,  in  about  3  months,  to  do  this  all 
over  again. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Foley  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Glickman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  WUl  the  genUeman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
responsible  oversight.  That  is  not  respon- 
sible oversight.  That  is  just  making 
a  mockery  of  any  administration  of  this 
program.  It  is  particularly  unlikelv  we 
are  going  to  benefit  the  administration 
of  this  program  with  that  kind  of  con- 
duct. It  is  going  to  create  more  uncer- 
tainty, more  anxiety  for  the  people  who 
are  on  the  program,  more  difficulty  in 
administration,  and  it  is  just  going  to 
lead  to  error  and  error  and  error  in  the 
admmistration  of  the  program.  People 
who  are  always  asking  for  this  kind  of 


oversight  are  asking  for  bad,  wasteful, 
expensive  administration  and  it  is  ab- 
solutely against  every  motive  of  those 
who  say  they  want  strong,  tough,  con- 
gressional oversight  and  strong,  tough, 
eflfective  administration  of  the  program! 

Let  us  have  some  reasonable  period 
for  these  changes  we  are  implementing 
today  to  be  carried  out  in  the  program 
by  the  State  agencies  that  have  the 
responsibility. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  Symms  amendi..ient. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY     MR.     MATHIS    TO    THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BY   MR.   SYMMS 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mathis  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Symms:  Strike 
everything   after   the   first   line   and   Insert 

Page  39.  line  2,  strike  out  "*8.744.774  000  • 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "SQ.igi  000  OOO' 

Page  39,  line  4,  strike  out  ":  and"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

Page  39.  strike  out  line  5  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  23. 

Mr.   MATHIS    (during   the   reading i 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection 
Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  my 
amendment  would  do,  verv  simply  is 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  the  year  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  i  Mr.  Symms  >  is  remov- 
ing the  cushion  for.  and  simply  leaving 
the  $8,744,000,000  cap,  I  would  change 
that  figure  to  $9,191,000,000. 1  would  also 
remove  the  cushion. 

This  figure  is  not  one  that  was  just 
plucked  from  the  air  or  .some  figure  that 
was  arbitrarily  arrived  at.  but  is  in  fact 
the  estimate  today  of  the  Congressionai 
Budget  Office  as  to  what  the  program  will 
cost  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year  1980 
The  second  change  I  make  is  to  strike 
out  from  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho  the  change,  that  is  the 
limitation  for  fiscal  year  1981  I  would 
leave  that  figure  at  $9,739,000,276  and  I 
would,  as  I  say,  take  out  entirely  the 
so-called  cushion  amendment  that  my 
friend  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman  >  had 
mstalled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  already  ef- 
fected today.  I  think,  some  meaningful 
savings  in  this  program.  With  the  adop- 
tion of  the  proposal  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Panettai  we  are 
told  we  are  going  to  save  $133  million 
We  have  not  taken  that  into  considera- 
tion m  attempting  to  establish  this 
ceiling. 

So  I  think  we  know  there  is  some 
cushion  within  the  $9,199,000,000  cap 
that  I  am  attempting  to  place. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MATHIS.  Certainly,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  in  the  well 
has  been  invloved  in  this  issue  for  many 
years  and  is  the  principal  author  of  the 
legislation  providing  for  a  cap 
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I  have  some  misgivings  about  the  elim- 
ination of  the  inflation  cushion  for  l98i 
but  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  much 
preferable  to  the  Symms  amendment 
with  respect  to  the  expenditure  levels  of 
1980  and  much  more  realistic  and  much 
more  hkely  to  result  in  the  orderely  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year.  For  that  reason  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  the  Svmms 
amendment  would  be  damaging  to  the 
effective  administration  of  the  program 
in  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  speak- 
ing for  myself.  I  would  accept  the  Mathis 
substitute. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman  wiU 
the  getleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKM.\N.  Mr.  Chairman  as 
the  author  of  this  cushion  amendment  I 
think  the  gentleman's  amendment  to 
the  amendment  recognizes.  No  1  a 
cushion  was  needed  in  1980  because  the 
gentleman  has  gone  up  not  onlv  5  per- 
cent but  slightly  in  excess  of  5  percent 
While  I,  too,  would  prefer  a  1981  cu.shion 
because  I  do  not  think  the  1981  figure  will 
be  enough.  I,  too,  am  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment  because  I  think  the  real 
crisis  is  to  authorize  and  appropriate  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's support. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  the  Glickman  amendment  consti- 
tutes an  unconstitutional  delegation  of 
legislative  power  under  article  I  of  the 
Constitution  to  an  official  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  for  rea- 
sons among  others  that  the  authoritv  is 
vaeue  and  ambiguous  in  the  standard 
that  It  attempts  to  prescribe  for  such 
delegation. 

The  language  contained  in  section  201 
.states  that  the  Secretary  may  exceed 
specific  authorization  limits  by  amounts 
in  excess  of  5  percent  for  fiscal  vear  1980 
and  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1981  if. 
within  60  days  before  the  outlays  ex- 
ceed these  specific  limits,  the  Secretary 
informs  the  House  and  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committees  of  that  fact  and  justi- 
fies exceeding  those  limits  bv  relating  its 
causes  to:  First,  unanticipated  increases 
in  the  CPI:  second,  unanticipated  in- 
creases in  the  rate  of  unemployment; 
and,  third,  other  unanticipated  increases 
in  the  level  of  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram "and  similar  factors." 

This  vague  and  ambiguous  language 
certainly  does  not  constitute  a  consti- 
tutional standard  by  which  the  Secre- 
tary can  act.  The  authorization  of  funds 
function  has  historically  resided  in  the 
Congress.  Under  the  Constitution,  the 
authorization  of  funds  is  given  to  the 
Congress  and  not  to  the  executive  de- 
partment nor  can  it  be  delegated  to  the 
Executive  except  within  very  narrow 
constraints. 

The  proviso  itself  acknowledges  in  the 
first  line  that  we  are  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  exceed  these  authorization 
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liaiits.  The  title  of  the  bill  has  been 
changed  to  indicate  that  the  bill  is 
designed  to  remove  specific  dollar  limita- 
tions on  appropriations. 

You  will  note  that  the  authorizing 
committees  do  not  have  to  or  are  they 
required  to  approve  the  outlays  which 
exceed  the  cap  contained  in  section  18 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  In  point  of  fact, 
both  of  the  legislative  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  the  Agriculture 
Committees,  are  bypassed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  only  is  the  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  Glickman 
amendment  impractical  and  unconstitu- 
tional, but  it  constitutes  a  dangerous 
precedent  which  this  House  should  not 
endorse  in  any  way  by  language  in  a 
bill  or  by  procedural  precedent. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  although 
I  have  a  great  number  of  misgivings 
about  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it 
appears  to  me  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
achieved  at  this  hour  on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

n  1740 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mathis )  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  iMr.  Symms). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  <Mr.  Symms),  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  n? 

AMENDMENTS    OFFERED  BY    MR.    WALKEU 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Walker: 
Page  39,  line  2.  sLilkc  out  "$8,744,774,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "9,000.000,000". 

Page  39,  line  4.  strike  out  "$9,739,276,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$9,200,000,000". 

Page  39,  after  line  22  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 


TITLE  nx- 


-FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 
REFORM 


AMENDMENTS  TO  DEFlNmONS 

Sep  301.  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2012).  as  amended  by 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  all  that  foUows  through 
"reports,  the"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"The":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (o)  and 
subsection  (q)  and  redesignating  subsection 
(p)   as  subsection  (o) . 

STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  PROGRAM  rORMUlATlON 

Sec.  302.  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
2013(a)  )  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  a  participating  State" 
after  "State  agency"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "within  the"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  ",  In  accordance  with 


eligibility  criteria  established  by  such  State, 
within  such"  after  "determined";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "determined  on  the  basis 
of  benefit  levels  established  by  such  State" 
before  the  period. 

ELIMINATION  OF  UNITOKM  ELICIBILrTT   CRITEKIA 

Sec.  303.  Section  5  of  the  food  Stamp  Act 
Of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2014),  as  amended  by  title 
I  Of  this  Act,  Is  amended — 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) .  by  Inserting  ",  In  ac- 
cordance with  eligibility  criteria  established 
by  the  State  involved."  after  "determined"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (b),  (c), 
(d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (b). 

ELIMINATION-    OF    UNIFORM    ELIGIBILITT 
DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Sec.  304.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
US.C.  2011-2027),  as  amended  by  title  I  of 
this  Act,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 6  and  redesignating  section  7  as  sec- 
tion 6. 

ELIMINATION  OP  UNIFORM  VALUE  OF  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  305.  Section  8  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2017)  Is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Sec.  8."  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Sec  7."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a) ;  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "(b)". 
(b)   Section  9  and  section  10  of  the  Food 

Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2018.  2019),  as 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  8  and  section  9.  respectively. 
state  plans 
Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  11(b)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020(b))  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "of  a  State"  after  "political 
subdivision"  the  first  place  It  appears;  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "of  such  State"  alter 
"political  subdivision"  the  second  place  It 
appears. 

(b)  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  use.  2020(e)).  hs  amended  by 
title  I  of  this  Act.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  — 

(A)  In  subparagraph  (A)  by  striking  out  ", 
Including"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"subsection;"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "; 
and"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B); 
and 

(C)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (0)  as 
subparagraph  ( B ) : 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and 
paragraph  (3) ; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(4)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(2)  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  "necessary"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (5),  (6). 
(7).  and  (8), 

(5)  In  paragraph  (9)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(9)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(3)  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "as  defined  In  sections 
5  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  Act"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ",  determined  In  accordance  with 
the  definition  of  Income  established  by  such 
State,"; 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (10).  (11). 
and  (12)  as  paragraphs  (4),  (6),  and  (6), 
respectively; 

(7)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (13)  and 
redesignating  paragraphs  ( 14) .  (15) .  and  (16) 
as  paragraphs  (7),  (8).  and  (9),  respectively; 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph   (17); 

(9)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (18)  and 
paragraph  (19)  as  paragraphs  (10)  and  (11), 
respectively; 

(10)  In  paragraph  (10),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "notwithstanding  paragraph 
(8)  of  this  section,"; 

(11)  In  paragraph  (11).  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and";  and 


(12)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(12)  that  the  State  agency  shall  establish 
a  work  program  Involving  the  performance 
of  work  In  return  for  benefits  provided  under 
the  food  stamp  program  and  shall  require  as 
a  condition  of  ellglbliuy  to  receive  benefits 
under  the  food  stamp  program  that  members 
of  households  to  whom  such  program  applies 
participate  in  such  work  program  ' 

(c)  Section  11(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U£.C.  2020 (gj  J.  as  amended  by 
title  I  of  this  Act,  U  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "the  State 
plan  of  operation"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Secretary's 
standaras"  and  all  that  follows  through  "sec- 
tion 16(b)(1)  of  this  Act.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  and,  whether  or  not 
the  Secretary"  and  all  that  foUows  through 
"appropriate". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  U.S.C.  2020).  as  amended  by  title  I 
of  this  Act,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec  11."  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec   10": 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  <1)  and 
subsection  (J)  and  redesignating  sut>sectlon 
(k)  and  subsection  d)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
subsection   (J),  respectively,  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(k)  No  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  any  State  participating 
in  the  food  stamp  program  from  establishing 
any  program  designed  to  encourage  house- 
holds receiving  coupons  to  purchase  nutri- 
tional food.". 

CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of   1977   (7  U.S.C.  2021)    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec.  12."  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  11";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  14"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  13". 

(b)  Section  13  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  use.  2022)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Sec  13."  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  12";  and 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  by  striking  out  ". 
Including"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"recipients". 

(c)  Section  14  and  section  16  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2023.  2024).  as 
amended  by  title  I  of  this  Act,  are  redesig- 
nated as  section  13  and  section  14.  respec- 
tively. 

STATE     ADMINISTRATIVE     RESPONSIBILITY 

Sec.  308.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C  2025).  as  amended  by 
title  I  of  this  Act,  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Sec.  16."  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec  16"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a),  (b). 
(c),  (d) ,  and  (e) ; 

(3)  In  subsection  (f)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(f)"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "(a)  ";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  and" 
each  place  It  appears; 

(4)  in  subsection  (g)  — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(g)"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "(b) "; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tions 5  and  6"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "established  under  this  Act  by  the  State 
Involved":  and 

(C)  In  paragraph  (4)  — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "section  14"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "section  13":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  ".  through  withhold- 
ing amounts  otherwise  payable  to  the  State 
agency  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section."; 

(5)  by  redesignating  subsections  (h),  (1), 
(J),  (k),  and  (1)  as  subsections  (c),  (d). 
(e).  (f),  and  (g),  respectively: 

(6)  In  subsection  (e),  as  so  redesignated, 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (h)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)";  and 
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(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection : 

"(h)  Not  more  than  10  f>er  centum  of  the 
funds  received  for  any  fiscal  year  by  a  State 


li'by^smk'ing^out'-m-  f^^'"^    """^    ^^"^^   Standards    whether 

\b\  b'y^mklnVout  the  colon  and  all  that     '^Zu^^\^'''''T''''  '°  ''''''  ^"^"^"'^^ 
follows  through   "factors."  and  inserting  In  „f"°"  °^  "°'- 
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Mr.  MATHIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
If  I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 


things  we  have  decided  over  the  years 
was  one  of  the  basics  of  the  program, 
and  this  says  the  States  should  have  a 


are  out  there  running  the  program  so 
they  are  incurring  administrative  costs 
too.  Why  not  just  allow  the  administra- 
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(7)  by  adding  at  ttae  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Not  more  tban  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  received  for  any  fiscal  year  by  a  State 
agency  to  carry  out  the  food  stamp  program 
under  this  Act  may  be  used  by  such  State 
agency  to  pay  the  administrative  costs  of 
such  State  agency  Involved  in  the  operation 
of  such  program  for  such  fiscal  year". 

azSEAXCH  AND  EVALUATION 

Sec.  309.  Section  17  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  2026) ,  as  amended  by  title  I 
of  this  Act.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "Sec.  17."  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "Sec.   16"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (c)  as  subsection  (b); 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and 
subsection  (e). 

DISTBTBtJ-nON  OP  FtTNDS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  310.  The  Food  Stamp  .\ct  of  1977  (7 
Cr.S.C.  2011-2027)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  16.  as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 309.  the  following  new  section: 

"DISTlUBimON    OP    PtTNDS;     REPORTS 

"Sec.  17.  Prom  the  funds  made  available 
for  States  participating  In  the  food  stamp 
program  for  any  fiscal  year  to  provide  bene- 
fits under  the  food  stamp  program  and  to 
pay  the  related  administrative  costs  of  State 
agencies  of  such  States,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  each  such  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  aggregate  amount 
of  funds  so  made  available  for  all  such  par- 
ticipating States  as  the  population  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
such  participating  States.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  population  of 
any  State  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  population  estimates  provided  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  Series  P-25.  Cur- 
rent Population  Reports  {or  its  successor 
series). 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  quarterly 
to  any  State  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of 
funds  payable  under  subsection  (a)  to  such 
State. 

"(2)  Any  amount  of  the  funds  which  are 
received  by  a  State  under  subsection  (a) 
and  which  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  of 
funds  required  by  such  State  to  carry  out 
the  food  stamp  program  mav  be  expended 
by  such  State  to  carry  out  human  services 
programs  In  such  State. 

"(c)(1)  Before  each  fiscal  year  begins  the 
State  agency  of  each  State  participating  In 
the  food  stamp  program  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  report  setting  forth  the  purposes 
including  human  services  programs,  for 
which  funds  to  be  received  bv  such  State 
agency  under  this  Act  will  be  disbursed  and 
obi  gated,  and  the  amount  of  such  funds 
which  wUl  be  disbursed  or  obligated  for  each 
such  purpose. 

"(2)  Not  later  than  October  31  of  the 
calendar  year  In  which  such  fiscal  year  ends 
such  State  agency  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary a  report;  setting  fort;h  the  purposes 
including  human  services  programs,  for 
which  funds  received  under  his  Act  during 
such  fiscal  year  have  been  disbursed  and 
obligated,  and  the  amount  of  such  funds 
disbursed  or  obligated  for  each  such  purpose 
(3)  The  reports  required  to  be  submitted 
under  this  section  shall  be  In  such  form  and 
Shall  contain  such  supplementary  informa- 
tion  as  the   Secretary   may   require". 

ELIMINATION   OP  PEDERAL   RESTRICTIONS   ON 
ALLOTMENTS 

A^'^/^'iJ"  Section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  (7  use.  2027).  as  amended  by 
title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (b).  (ci.  and  (d) 
,'?^^*^"°°  ^^'*'  °^  the  Pood  stamp  Act 
Of  1977  (7  use  2027(a)),  as  amenX  by 
title  I  and  title  II  of  this  Act.  is  amended-- 


( 1 )  in  paragraph  (1)  — 

( A )  by  striking  out  "  ( 1 )  "; 

( B )  by  striking  out  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  "factors."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  period: 

(C)  by  striking  out  "section  17"  and  In- 
serting in   lieu  thereof  "section   16":   and 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence;  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "(2)" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  ". 

EFPECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  312.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  September  3o'  1981. 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAraMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  figures  in 
the  amendments  that  were  just  read  be 
put  in  conformation  with  the  amend- 
ment just  agreed  to.  as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
amendments  are  very  comprehensive 
amendments  because  they  deal  with 
the  program  as  a  whole  rather  than  go- 
ing to  some  of  the  specifics  that  we 
have  talked  about  today.  There  is  no 
need  for  me  to  reiterate  many  of  the 
points  that  have  been  made  on  the  floor 
today  about  the  growth  of  this  program 
and  the  astounding  growth  within  the 
last  several  months  of  the  program.  But 
what  this  attempts  to  do  is  look  at  that 
crushing  expansion  and  not  only  its  im- 
pact on  the  taxpayer,  which  has  been 
considerable,  but  also  the  fact  that  the 
truly  needy  are  not  receiving  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  assistance,  nor  are  they 
receiving  the  type  of  assistance  that  they 
require. 

These  amendments  would  do  basically 
four  things.  Those  four  things  include 
converting  the  program  to  a  block  grant 
program.  They  include  putting  in  a  work- 
fare  component.  They  include  putting  in 
a  nutrition  component  and  also  taking 
the  program  and  making  it  far  more 
efficient  and  thereby  eliminating  a  lot 
of  the  fraud  and  abuse.  How  we  do  this 
is  by  converting  to  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram, because  one  of  the  problems  we 
have  identified  in  the  time  that  I  have 
been  looking  into  this  program  with  the 
welfare  reform  task  force  on  which  I 
serve  is  that  we  have  found  that  the  State 
governments  do  not  have  the  degree  of 
responsibility  or  flexibility  necessary  to 
run  efficient,  efifective  programs. 

Ever  since  1970  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  total  responsibility  for 
setting  benefit  levels  and  determining 
eligibility.  State  administrators  have 
been  deprived  of  an  essential  element 
in  efficient  program  administration: 
namely,  control  over  their  own  pro- 
grams. Funding  for  the  current  program 
is  100  percent  Federal. 

Forced  to  comply  with  strict  Federal 
standards.  States  have  lost  the  requisite 
degree  of  responsibility  they  need  and 
have  even  been  penahzed  for  not  com- 
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plying  with  those  standards  whether 
they  were  applicable  to  their  particular 
situation  or  not. 

What  we  should  do  to  eliminate  that 
problem  is  to  maximize  State  responsi- 
bility. That  is  what  this  particular 
amendment  would  do  by  converting  into 
a  block  grant.  The  block  grant  system 
would  begin  on  October  1,  1981.  This 
would  allow  the  States  over  a  year  to  be- 
gin setting  up  their  own  programs.  Until 
that  date,  the  funding  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  would  remain  the  same  as 
what  was  adopted  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Mathis)  ,  but  starting  on  October  1 
1981.  a  permanent  block  grant  funding 
mechanism  would  be  established.  The 
important  thing  about  this  block  grant 
mechanism  is  that  it  begins  immediately 
to  save  money.  The  money  that  it  saves, 
the  $500  million,  due  to  go  up  to  $600 
million  next  year,  over  program  admin- 
istration costs  here  in  Washington 
means  that  those  dollars  would  be  avail- 
able for  the  truly  needy,  and  I  think  that 
is  an  important  component  of  what  we 
are  attempting  to  achieve  here. 

It  can  also  be  assumed  that  this  con- 
version to  block  grants  will  stabilize  costs 
and  then  gradually  reduce  them  over  the 
next  several  years.  This  is  also  in  line 
with  agricultural  interests,  because  manv 
of  them  have  looked  into  the  growing 
trend  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
toward  more  and  more  welfare  in  that 
Department,  and  this  would  eliminate 
a  lot  of  the  welfare  responsibilities  of 
that  Department  and  aim  it  back  toward 
What  should  be  its  main  goal,  and  that 
is  serving  agriculture. 

Another  problem  that  is  identified  in 
the  food  stamp  program  is  that  uniform 
benefit  levels  are  not  reflective  of  varia- 
tions in  regional  costs  of  living.  In  other 
words,  along  with  giving  the  States  a 
finite  amount  of  money  to  run  their  own 
program,  they  must  be  given  the  author- 
ity to  determine  what  level  of  benefits 
their  particular  eligible  population  re- 
quires. 

There  are  actually  two  problems  with 
the  current  benefit  level  formula.  Not 
only  is  the  level  of  assistance  often  in- 
adequate, but  the  type  of  assistance  is 
inadequate  as  well. 

The  solution  is  to  give  these  States  the 
authority  to  determine  benefit  levels. 
Currently  the  benefit  levels  are  indexed 
according  to  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 
and  because  of  that,  a  uniform  allot- 
ment is  distributed  to  all  recipients  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  not  imiform  nationwide,  so 
what  a  food  stamp  recipient  in  one  State 
receives  in  the  way  of  food  stamp  bene- 
fits may  be  nowhere  near  the  level 
needed  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country. 

Not  only  are  millions  of  recipients  not 
getting  the  level  of  assistance  they  need, 
but  they  are  not  getting  the  type  of  as- 
sistance they  need,  either. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 


Mr.  MATHIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying,  if  I  represent  a  State  that  has  a 
relatively  low  cost  of  living,  my  State 
would  be  penalized  by  the  adoption  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Absolutely  not:  abso- 
lutely not.  The  formula  for  distribution 
of  funds  under  this  particular  amend- 
ment Is  based  upon  the  historic  use  of 
food  stamps  as  well  as  population  of  the 
State.  So  what  I  am  saying  is  that  in 
terms  of  benefit  levels,  that  would  be 
what  the  State  might  have  left  in  excess 
funds,  which  could  then  be  used  on  a 
priority  basis  for  other  human  needs  in 
the  State.  But  the  formula  does  not  re- 
flect that.  The  formula  reflects  the  his- 
toric use  of  food  stamps  as  well  as 
population. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  Did  I  not  understand 
the  gentleman  to  be  talking  at  that 
point  when  I  interrupted  him  of  the  cost 
of  living  in  a  State? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MATHIS.  In  other  words,  if  the 
gentleman  would  be  so  gracious  as  to 
yield  further,  the  cost  of  living  in  a  par- 
ticular State  or  any  geographic  region 
of  the  country  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
gentleman's  formula. 

Mr.  WALKER.  With  the  formula  in 
the  amendment.  However,  the  point  that 
I  am  trying  to  make  in  that  particular 
argument  is  that  this  cost  of  living  does 
differ  and.  therefore,  the  States  could 
adjust  their  benefit  levels  under  the  pro- 
gram for  the  cost  of  living  within  that 
State,  but  it  would  have  no  point  what- 
soever with  regard  to  the  amount  of 
money  the  States  would  get.  The  formula 
is  on  population  and  on  historic  use. 
However,  if  the  State,  because  of  a  lower 
cost  of  living,  has  excess  funds  left  over 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  means  they 
could  distribute  them  to  other  human 
resource  needs  in  that  State,  and  I  think 
that  is  very  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  poorest  of  the  poor  whom  we  are  try- 
ing to  help.  It  also  creates  an  Incentive 
on  the  part  of  the  States  to  keep  the  ben- 
efit levels  to  a  reasonable  degree  so  that 
they  would  have  the  priority  use  of  the 
money  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  MATHIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  just  exactly 
what  I  asked  him.  that  it  would  judge 
the  States  first,  then,  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  living. 

Mr.  WALKER.  No;  I  would  say  again 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  cost  of  living 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
money  the  States  get.  It  would  simply 
be  reflected  in  the  amount  of  benefits  the 
State  would  get  for  the  people  in  the 
State,  but  it  would  also  Insure  that  the 
money  that  would  be  left  over  could  be 
used  for  human  services  afterward. 

I  would  like  to  continue  on  with  the 
dialog  with  the  gentleman,  but  I  would 
like  to  go  on  with  my  statement. 

The  other  thing  that  this  amendment 
does  is  that  it  says  to  the  States  that  they 
ought  to  have  a  nutrit'onal  component 
in  the  program.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 


things  we  have  decided  over  the  years 
was  one  of  the  basics  of  the  program. 
and  this  says  the  States  should  have  a 
nutrition  program.  It  does  not  say  it 
should  limit  the  food  totally.  It  en- 
courages the  States  to  set  up  programs 
requiring  the  purchase  of  nutritional 
food.  That  is  left  up  to  the  States,  but 
they  should  have  a  nutrition  component. 
Finally,  another  identified  problem  in 
the  program  is  that  federally  mandated 
eligibility  standards  are  too  loose. 

Even  the  most  conservative  estimates 
indicate  that  at  least  35  million  people 
in  the  country  are  eligible  for  food  stamp 
benefits.  Many  other  estimates  indicate 
that  it  is  closer  to  60  million  people  who 
are  eligible. 

We  would  like  to  make  certain  that 
the  eligibility  determination  is  made  at 
the  State  level  and  give  the  States  the 
authority  to  determine  those  eligibility 
requirements. 

Because  of  the  high  rates  of  error  and 
abuse,  billions  of  dollars  are  siphoned  off 
that  could  have  been  used  to  actually 
raise  benefit  levels  to  the  truly  needy,  if 
the  program  were  nm  efficiently. 

State  governments  are  one  level  of 
government  closer  to  the  people  and 
can.  therefore,  better  determine  who  it 
is  in  their  population  that  needs  assist- 
ance. They  can  operate  with  a  degree  of 
flexibility  not  found  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  adapt  their  programs  to 
their  particular  needs. 

Also  this  amendment  would  give  the 
States  authority  to  adopt  the  workfare 
program  and  would  be  able  through  that 
workfare  program  to  further  tighten  the 
eligibility  standards  in  the  State.  That 
is  one  of  the  major  components  in  the 
bill.  It  also  contains  a  number  of  report- 
ing provisions  for  the  States.  But  the 
main  points  are  clear.  The  States,  by  be- 
ing given  the  proper  incentives  and  by 
being  allowed  to  adapt  their  programs 
to  their  particular  problems,  can  run 
programs  that  actually  end  up  giving 
the  truly  needy  the  level  and  type  of  as- 
sistance they  need.  It  also  makes  certain 
that  we  have  a  program  that,  instead  of 
fattening  bureaucrats,  it  goes  to  feeding 
the  hungry.  It  is  time  to  do  something 
about  the  failure  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  is  time  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  I  would  urge  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

D  1750 
Mr.   HOPKINS.   Mr.   Chairmaii.   wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Could  the  gentleman  <?ive  me  some 
information  on  the  amoimt  of  money 
currently  being  spent  for  administrative 
purposes  on  the  Federal  level  of  this  pro- 
gram now? 

Mr.  WALKER.  According  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the  amount  of 
money  they  are  spending  presently  for 
administering  this  program  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  is  $450  million  to  $500  million, 
annually.  The  projection  for  next  year 
is  a  little  over  $600  million.  They  are 
doing  this  in  a  duplicative  kind  of  spend- 
ing because  the  States  are  administer- 
ing this  program.  It  is  the  States  that 


are  out  there  running  the  program  so 
they  are  incurring  administrative  costs 
too.  Why  not  just  allow  the  administra- 
tion at  the  State  level,  the  costs  that 
are  Ijeing  incurred  there,  to  be  the  total 
administrating  costs,  by  converting  to  a 
block  grant.  That  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Would  it  be  fair  to 
assume  if  those  figures  are  correct — $450 
miUion  to  $600  million  in  administration 
costs  on  the  Federal  level  per  year — if 
the  block  grant  concept  went  through 
which  the  gentleman  proposes,  would  it 
be  safe  to  assume  we  would  save  $450  to 
$600  million  annually? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  money  that  more 
likely  would  end  up  helping  some  truly 
needy  people  with  benefit  levels.  What 
we  would  do  with  the  block  grant  pro- 
gram is  assure  that  the  growth  of  this 
program  would  be  slowed  dramatically 
because  of  the  increased  eligibility  stand- 
ards of  the  States.  I  also  believe  that 
that  money,  then,  could  be  contributed 
on  a  far  more  equitable  basis. 

As  far  as  actual  savings  are  concerned, 
if  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  truly 
needy  are  actually  getting  the  benefits, 
rather  than  bureaucrats  l)eing  fattened, 
yes  that  is  a  savings. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike   the   requisite   number  of   words 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  contains  a  cwnpletely 
new  scheme  for  assisting  the  States  in 
the  nutrition  program  which  is  presently 
carried  on  by  food  stamps.  The  gentle- 
man has  designed  that  program  to  meet 
his  judgments  of  what  would  be  a  more 
effective  kind  of  administration 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
knowledge,  there  is  not  a  single  Gover- 
nor. Republican  or  Democratic  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  or  any  other  territories  who 
has  endorsed  this  plan.  Tliere  has  not 
been  a  single  hearing  before  any  ccwn- 
mittee  of  Congress  or  a  single  witness 
that  I  know  of  who  has  discussed  this 
plan. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  we  discussed  a  di- 
rect grant  program  to  States  on  the 
APPC,  and  others. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  But  this  is  not  this. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No.  but  it  is  not  a 
new  concept. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time. 
I  think  the  statement  stiU  stands,  there 
is  not  a  single  incident  in  which  tliis  plan 
has  been  discussed  in  a  hearing  before  a 
committee. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  Agriculture 
Committee? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  this  plan. 

Now,  also.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man is  promising  benefits  with  respect 
to  which  I  simply  must  say  the  facts  do 
not  at  all  justify  his  assertions  He  is 
saying  that  about  $500  million  of  Federal 
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costs  are  involved  in  the  administration     would  still  have  to  have  a  State  admin-        Mr.    WALKER.    Will    the   Kentlempn 
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Mr.   WALKER.  It  was  put  together     Eckhardt 


with  the  help  of  the  former  U.S.  Commis-     l^laV  caiir .  Leach.  lowa 


Kostmayer 
LaFalce 


Rahall 
Rallsback 

Raneel 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
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co6t5  are  involved  in  the  tulministration 
of  the  program.  I  refer  the  gentleman  to 
page  50  of  the  report  where  he  will  find 
that  $408  million  of  Federal  expendi- 
tures are  for  cost  sharing  to  the  States. 
Tlie  States  spend  that  money,  not  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  $143  million  that  is  Federal  ex- 
penditure, and  $408  million,  that  is  State 
cost  sharing.  The  States  spend  that 
money. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  certainly  imderstand 
that  point.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
making  the  point.  I  have  not  cut  the 
money  for  the  program  whatsoever  in 
this  amendment  and  therefore  that 
money  would  be  available  but  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  money,  instead  of  pay- 
ing the  Federal  costs — and  those  Federal 
costs  come  from   all   the  Government 

regulation 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  get  the  gentleman's 
point  and  I  will  yield  further  in  a 
moment,  but  I  think  what  the  gentlemaii 
is  saying  is.  here  is  $500  mUlion  that  the 
Federal  Government  wastes  in  Washing- 
ton that  could  be  made  available  to  the 
States  out  there  to  help  needy  people  Of 
that  $555  million,  $408  million  of  it  is 
used  to  hire  State  employees,  to  run 
State  computers,  to  provide  for  State 
offices,  to  do  all  the  tilings  the  States 
need  to  sidminlster  this  program.  Not 
the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal 
Government  provides  the  money.  The 
States  spend  the  money. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  will  yield  in  just  a 
moment.  The  gentleman  has  had  time 
to  express  his  views  on  this  and  I  am 
going  to  take  time  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  even  if  it  is  neceesary 
to  request  additional  time. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  that  the 
colloquy,  unless  I  misunderstood  it  gross- 
ly, the  colloquy  of  the  gentleman  was 
that  we  had  all  these  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  that  were  spent  on  Fed- 
eral administration  in  Washington.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  just  had  a 
coUoquy.  That  is  not  true.  Eighty  percent 
of  all  the  administrative  money  that  is 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  is  spent 
by  the  States  in  the  States,  not  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  and  it  is  spent  for  such 
things  as  paying  the  salaries  of  State 
employees  and  paying  the  rent  and  the 
light  and  the  water  of  State  offices  and 
providing  for  computers  that  the  States 
operate. 

Now  let  us  please  deal  with  realities 

^^^J^r.1^  "^-  ^  Chairman.  There  Is 
not  a  $500  million  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
V?°  °°  '°°^  stamps.  That  is  simply 
not  true.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  State  offices  and  county  offices 
that  administer  this  program  and  the 
Federal  Government  pays  for  half  or 
Sno^  of,  that  cost  and  that  is  what  the 
$408  million  is  for  and  to  suggest  those 
workers  would  simply  be  able  to  evapo- 
rate and  the  State  administration  would 
simply  go  away  if  we  handed  it  over  to 
the  States  I  say  is  totally  misleading  We 
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would  still  have  to  have  a  State  admin- 
istration. The  funds  would  still  have  to 
be  spent  by  the  States.  There  would  not 
be  a  savings  to  hand  out  to  hard  pressed 
needy  people  except  that  you  just  create 
those  savings  in  your  mind. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  just  continue  a 
moment  if  I  may.  The  gentleman  is  anx- 
ious to  debate  and  I  am.  too.  but  I  want 
to  state  my  views  before  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  second  thing  is  this  is  a  construc- 
tion which  would  totally  revamp  this 
program  without  any  State  opportunity 
to  be  heard  on  it.  The  gentleman  hands 
over  to  the  States  the  responsibility  to 
spend  a  substantial  amount  of  resources. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Foley 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr,  FOLEY.  You  are  handing  over  to 
the  States  the  responsibility  to  spend  a 
substantial  amount  of  resources  without 
getting  a  single  Governor  of  either  party 
to  say  that  they  think  it  is  a  good  idea, 
without  getting  a  single  administrator 
of  the  programs  in  the  States  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  it,  without  having 
the  courtesy  even  for  the  State  govern- 
ments, to  let  them  suggest  whether  they 
are  for  this  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  amendment  is 
going  to  be  seriously  considered,  any  ap- 
propriate consideration  should  include 
an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
hear  the  State  officials  and  to  see  if  tWs 
is  what  they  think  should  happen.  I  am 
not  talking  about  a  partisan  thing.  There 
are  Republican  Governors  and  Republi- 
can administrations  and  Democratic 
Governors  and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. 

We  ought  to  do  them  both  the  courtesy 
of  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  decide 
whether  they  would  prefer  this  kind  of 
administration  of  a  nutrition  program 
before  we  rush,  in  a  matter  of  a  few  min- 
utes on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  totally  redesign  its  program 
without  a  single  hearing  in  the  appro- 
priate committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has  a 
plan  here  that  may  have  some  merit  but 
it  certainly  does  not  justify  this  quick 
draw  business  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  decide  for  States  how  they  want  to 
administer  programs  that  involve,  as  has 
been  said  many  times  today,  21  million  of 
the  citizens. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes,  I  will  now  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  I  say,  there  is  not  cut  off 
that  $500  million  in  here  but  by  the 
gentleman's  own  figures  he  is  saying 
there  is  $100  million  being  spent  in 
Washington,  DC.  for  administration  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman  want 
to  take  the  $100  million?  Seventy  million 
dollars  is  job  search  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Thirty-five  million 
dollars  is  coupons  that  have  to  be  printed 
and  are  printed  here  in  Washin^on. 


Mr.    WALKER.    Will    the   gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
Mr.  WALKER.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  a  lot  of  those  kinds  of  things  could 
be  taken  over  by  the  States  and  if  the 
States  are  permitted  to  set  their  own 
regijlations  rather  than  having  to  react 
to  Federal  regulations,  which  the  gentle- 
man just  argued  on  the  Glickman 
amendment  before  is  the  largest  cause  of 
error  and  abuse— the  States  themselves 
say  over  and  over  again  that  is  the  reason 
why  their  programs  are  failing,  is  be- 
cause they  have  to  comply  with  all  these 
Federal  regulations  which  are  a  burden 
to  them,  and  that  was  the  argument  the 
gentleman  made.  I  was  hoping  the 
gentleman  would  get  up  and  use  that 
argument  again  because  that  is  specifi- 
cally the  argument  for  this  block  grant 
program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Surely  if  this  program  has 
benefit  to  the  States  and  to  proper  ad- 
ministration, there  ought  to  be  some 
Governors  and  some  administrators  in 
this  country  who  will  be  willing  to  come 
forward  and  endorse  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  further. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  In  all  honesty,  the  amend- 
ment was  put  together  within  just  the 
last  couple  of  weeks.  We  have  not  even 
polled  these  people. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  ex- 
actly what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  understand  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying.  However.  I  would 
also  point  out  to  the  gentleman  the  only 
time  we  ever  consider  this  program  is  un- 
der emergency  circumstances.  The  only 
time  we  ever  get  a  chance  to  amend  the 
program  is  in  a  crisis  kind  of  situation. 
Therefore,  one  reason  why  some  of  us  re- 
act in  a  crisis  situation  is  because  that  is 
the  method  given  us  to  consider  the 
program. 

n  1800 
Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  not  true.  We  had 
hearings  7  months  ago.  The  gentleman 
was  a  Member  of  Congress  then.  He  did 
not  come  forward  and  offer  this  plan  at 
that  time.  He  has  never  communicated 
to  our  committee,  to  my  knowledge,  with 
this  plan,  or  even  outlined  it  in  a  vague 
detail  and  asked  us  for  consideration.  We 
have  never  had  a  single  request  to  con- 
sider it  in  the  orderly  disposition  of  our 
committee.  He  has  not  got  a  single  Gov- 
ernor or  administrator  a  chance  to  look 
at  It. 

All  I  am  saying  is.  because  it  has  been 
put  together — I  will  not  say  slapdash— 
in  the  last  2  weeks,  it  is  of  such  far- 
reaching  character  that  to  suggest  with- 
out any  consultation  with  the  States, 
that  they  ought  to  change  the  whole  pro- 
gram to  what  the  gentleman  thinks  is  a 
good  idea,  without  any  consultation  with 
any  State  officials  the  gentleman  thinks 
ought  to  be  given  the  freedom  to  imple- 
ment his  proposition- 


Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  I  thank  him,  because  I 
would  not  want  it  to  go  on  the  record 
that  it  is  some  sort  of  slapdash  effort. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  said  that  I  did  not  caU  it 
a  slapdash  effort. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  It  was  put  together 
with  the  help  of  the  former  U.S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Welfare.  While  there  were  not 
hearings  held  before  the  gentleman's 
committee,  I  submit  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  minority  party  also  has  some 
prerogatives,  and  of  course  it  is  their  task 
force  which  developed  this  approach.  We 
went  out  and  went  into  food  stores  all 
over  the  country,  taking  a  look  at  the 
program  and  spent  some  time  trying  to 
accumulate  data.  So.  it  was  put  together 
over  a  period  of  time.  The  actual  draft- 
ing of  the  program  took  just  the  last 
couple  of  weeks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  cm 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mt.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision 'demanded  by  Mr.  Walker)  there 
were — ayes  18:  noes  29. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  111,  noes  268. 
not  voting  53.  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  227 

AYES— 111 

Archer 

Gradlson 

Regula 

Ashbrook 

Orassley 

Rhodes 

Badham 

Guyer 

Rltter 

Bafalis 

Hagedom 

Robinson 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Roth 

Bennett 

schmlot 

Rousselot 

Bethime 

Hance 

Royer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hansen 

Rudd 

BroyhUl 

Harsha 

Santlnl 

Buchanan 

Hlllls 

Satterfleld 

Burptener 

Hlnson 

Sawyer 

Butler 

Holt 

Schulze 

Byron 

Hopkins 

Sebellus 

Campbell 

Hyde 

Sensenbrenner 

Carney 

Jeffords 

Shumway 

Chappell 

Jeffries 

Shuster 

Cheney 

Kelly 

Snowe 

Clausen 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Cleveland 

Kramer 

Solomon 

Collins.  Tex. 

T  agcmarslno 

Spence 

Conable 

Lee 

Stangeland 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

Stanton 

Coughlln 

Loeffler 

Stockman 

Courter 

Lett 

Stump 

Crane.  Philip 

Lujan 

Symms 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Daniel.  R.W. 

McClory 

Trlble 

Dannemeyer 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Deckard 

Martin 

Walker 

Derwlnskl 

Miller,  Ohio 

White 

Devlne 

Montgomery 

Whltehurst 

Dickinson 

Moorhead, 

Whlttaker 

Erienborn 

Calif. 

Winn 

Forsythe 

Mottl 

Wvdler 

Prenzel 

Myers,  Ind. 

Wylle 

Gingrich 

O'Brien 

Yatron 

Gold  water 

Pashayan 

Young,  Alaska 

Goodllng 

Prltchard 
NOES— 268 

Addabbo 

BevlU 

Coelho 

Akaka 

Blaggl 

Coleman 

Albosta 

Bingham 

Collins,  ni. 

Alexander 

Blanchard 

Conte 

Ambro 

Boggs 

Conyers 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Cotter 

Calif. 

Boiling 

D'Amours 

Andrews. 

Boner 

Daschle 

N.  Dak. 

Bonker 

Davis,  Mich. 

Annunzlo 

Bouquard 

Davis.  S.C. 

Anthony 

Bowen 

de  la  Garza 

Applegate 

Brademas 

Dellums 

Ashley 

Breaux 

Derrick 

Atkinson 

Brlnkley 

Dicks 

AuColn 

Brodhead 

Dlggs 

Bailey 

Brooks 

Dlngell 

Baldus 

BurllBon 

Dixon 

Barnes 

Burton,  John 

Dodd 

Beard.  R.I. 

Burton,  Phillip 

Donnelly 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Can- 

Dougherty 

Bedell 

Carter 

Downey 

Bellenson 

Cavanaugh 

Drlnan 

Benjamin 

Clay 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Bereuter 

Clinger 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Pazlo 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

FUppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Pord.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

FYost 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Ollckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

HaU,  Ohio 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

HoUenbeck 

Uorton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kildee 


Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Leiand 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundine 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Mar  key 

Marks 

Mathis 

Matsui 

Matt  ox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Minlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moore 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Musto 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Otilnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pursell 


Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selbcrllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Solarz 

Spellmaii 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhlUey 

Whltten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wlrth 

Worn 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Yates 

Young.  Fla. 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


NOT  VOTING— 53 


Abdnor 

-Anderson,  ni. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Aspln 

Barnard 

Bonlor 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Chisholm 

Corman 

Crane,  Daniel 

Danlelson 

Dornan 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Evans,  Del. 

Fuqua 


Gaydos 

Glalmo 

Grisham 

Hefner 

HSghtower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Ichord 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kemp 

Kogovsck 

Latta 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lewis 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKinney 


Marlenee 

Marriott 

Michel 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Neal 

Paul 

Quayle 

QuiUen 

Rostenkowski 

Runnels 

Stark 

Thomas 

Udall 

Ullman 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  C.  H. 


n   1810 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.   Michel   for,   with  Mr.  Fuqua  against. 

Mr.  Thomas  for.  with  Mr.  McCormack 
against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr.  QuUlen  against. 

Mr.  Lewis  for.  with  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware 
against. 

Mr.  FINDLEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

□  1820 

AMEKOMEirr    OrrERED    BT    KX.    PETSER 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered   by   Mr    Petser:   Page 

39,   after  line   22,   insert   the   following  new 
section : 

RSTROACnVE    REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec  302.  Section  18  of  the  Pood  8t*mp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  sell  coupons  to  any  State  par- 
ticipating In  the  food  stamp  program  on 
May  31,  1980,  for  distribution  to  eligible 
households  for  Jtine  1980  upon  the  request 
of  such  State  to  purchase  coupons; 

"(B)  may  redeem  purchased  coupons  In 
such  State  with  the  receipts  from  coupons 
sold  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  may  expend  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  coupons  under  this  subsection  to  ad- 
minister the  food  stamp  program  for  June 
1980  In  States  which  purchase  coup>ons  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(A) 
the  Secretary  shall  sell  coupons  at  a  cost 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  face  value  of  such 
coupons  and  a  proportionate  share  of  the 
costs  incurred  by  the  Secretary  to  admin- 
ister the  food  stamp  program  with  the  au- 
thority provided  by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B) 
the  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  shall  redeem  coupons 
purchased  under  this  subsection  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Secretary  redeems  coupons 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

"(4)  From  any  funds  made  available  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980.  to  carry  out  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reimburse  States  which  purchase 
coupons  under  this  section  and  which  carry 
out  the  food  stamp  program  In  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  any  relmbtirsement 
paid  to  a  State  under  paragraph  |4)  shall  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  purchase 
price  paid  by  such  State  for  coupons  pur- 
chased under  this  section  and  any  adminis- 
trative costs  for  June  1980  for  which  such 
State  would  have  been  reimbursed  under 
this  Act  with  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act  for  June  1980 

"(6)  The  authority  vested  In  the  Secretary 
by  paragraph  (l)(Ai  and  paragraph  (1)(C) 
of  this  subsection  shall  lapse  If  funds  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  June  1980  are  appro- 
priated before  June  1,  1980." 

Mr.  PEYSER  'during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  now  offering  is 
merely  an  escape  hatch  for  the  millions 
of  people  who  are  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  the  event  that  the  Congress  does 
not  complete  all  of  the  legislation  neces- 
sary to  provide  the  necessar>'  funding  to 
continue  the  act  for  the  balance  of  the 
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year.  My  amendment  would  authorize 
the  States  to  fund  the  program  for  the 
month  of  June  with  the  knowledge,  as- 


tion.  On  Tuesday  we  will  be  acting  upon 

the  legislation  the  gentleman  described. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


thing.  I  disagree  very  strongly  with  the 
gentleman,  and  the  record  should  show 
this. 
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I   make   these   remarks   in   order   to    lapse,  food  stamps  were  issued  at  the     staggering   10   percent  of  our  Natinn'K 
demonstrate  that  the  increased  cost  of     beginning  of  the  month  as  authorized     population   are   rerehin/  fr^    .tZJ 
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year.  My  amendment  would  authorize 
the  States  to  fund  the  program  for  the 
month  of  June  with  the  knowledge,  as- 
suming my  amendment  passes,  that  the 
Congress  will  pay  back  the  funds  ad- 
vanced by  the  States  for  the  month  of 
June  when  the  food  stamp  legislation  is 
finally  passed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon  i,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Buchanan'  ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  *Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  joined  with  me  in  oflfering 
this  amendment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
complete  all  the  necessary  legislation  so 
that  this  amendment  is  not  needed.  I  do 
want  to  compliment  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Rules  Committee  for  the 
effort  that  they  are  now  making  to  bring 
about  the  complete  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  our  committee  is  willing 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
really  not  needed  at  all.  I  would  like  to 
Inform  the  committee  what  we  have  done 
today.  We  have  been  working  on  food 
stamps  in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
all  day.  We  have  reported  out  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  of  some  $18  bil- 
lion, and  in  order  to  move  this  we  took 
out  the  food  stamp  money.  $2.500-some 
odd  million,  and  move  it  in  a  separate 
track,  went  up  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  we  have  obtained  a  rule  and 
we  will  have  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
here  Tuesday. 

Unfortunately,  if  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  had  been  able  to  bring  this 
bill  to  us  earlier,  we  would  not  be  in  this 
predicament:  but  we  and  they  are  in 
this  predicament  because  of  budget  reso- 
lution restraints,  and  we  have  done 
everjrthlng  humanly  possible.  Most  likely, 
we  will  have  that  appropriation  passed 
and  on  the  President's  desk  before  this 
authorizat'on  bill. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  may  not  share  the  characterization  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  is  quite  right.  His  committee 
has  gone  ahead,  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  afternoon  has  made  totally 
superfluous  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  this  appropriation  pending  be- 
fore us  and  the  Budget  Act  and  the  Rules 
of  the  House,  and  probably  the  Constitu- 


tion. On  Tuesday  we  will  be  acting  upon 
the  legislation  the  gentleman  described. 
Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley  > .  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  the  time  to  compliment  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee for  taking  unusual  but  necessary 
action,  in  my  judgment,  to  insure  that 
there  would  not  be  a  matter  of  5  days  or 
a  week's  time  in  delay  of  the  arrival  of 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Unless  I  make  a  great  misjudgment. 
when  we  complete  action  tonight  this 
House  will  vote  in  a  large  majority  to  au- 
thorize extension  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  think  that 
judgment  is  probably  correct.  But  there 
would  be  a  danger,  if  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Rules  Committee  did 
not  act  promptly,  that  on  midnight  on 
the  15th  or  before,  cutoff  orders  would 
be  issued  to  all  the  States,  stopping  the 
food  stamp  program  effective  June  1. 
After  the  completion  of  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  and  the  conference  report 
and  the  supplemental  appropriation  and 
the  conference  report  and  the  Third 
Budget  Resolution  and  conference  report, 
we  might  have  that  finished  by  the  23d  of 
May.  Of  course,  instructions  would  go 
forward  to  the  States  to  resume  the  issu- 
ance of  food  stamps.  But  because  some 
States  require  10  to  12  davs  to  submit  the 
stamps  through  the  mails,  the  full  allo- 
cation of  food  stamps  might  not  arrive 
until  the  7th  or  8th  or  9th  of  June.  That 
would  put  enormous  strain  on  voluntary 
food  agencies,  various  kinds  of  commu- 
nity funds  and  other  local  governments.  I 
do  not  believe  that  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary because  of  the  wise  judgment  made 
bv  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
d'stinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  'Mr. 
CoNTEt,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
'Mr.  Whitten>.  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr  Bolandi  .  and  others 
on  the  committee  acted  wisely  today. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  amendment 
is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  the  debate  on  it.  Let  us 
take  the  amendment,  it  is  not  going  to  do 
anv  harm,  and  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has 
explained  this  fairly  thoroughly. 

I  do  not  think  the  amendment  is  nec- 
essary; but  if  the  author  wants  It,  let 
him  have  it. 

I  do  want  to  give  credit,  also,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Yates>  ,  be- 
cause in  the  full  committee  this  morn- 
ing, when  we  got  into  this  issue,  it  was 
the  leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Yates)  who  made  the  mo- 
tion to  m.ove  this  on  a  separate  track 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte> 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Foley  and  bv 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Conte  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  for  one 


thing,  I  disagree  very  strongly  with  the 
gentleman,  and  the  record  should  show 

this. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  re. 
ported  this  bill  for  some  months,  but  we 
could  not  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  with- 
out violating  the  spirit,  if  not  the  direct 
provisions,  of  the  Budget  Act,  because 
the  third  budget  resolution  was  not 
adopted.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not 
carry  on  the  record  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  had  failed  in  its  responsi- 
bilities, because  we  brought  this  bill  to 
the  floor  the  afternoon— the  afternoon— 
of  the  adoption  of  the  third  budget  res- 
olution, for  the  rule  and  general  debate 
and  today.  I  think  that  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  is  absolutely 
right.  We  were  under  the  same  con- 
straints. Until  we  got  that  third  budget 
resolution  through  here  last  night,  there 
was  nothing  that  we  could  do  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Peyser). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1309,  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  Amendments  of  1980. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  only  a  small  supple- 
ment to  the  already  stretched  food 
budgets  of  low-income  people.  The  aver- 
age bonus  for  the  food  stamp  program 
has  not  changed  significantly,  in  real 
dollar  terms,  for  the  last  10  years.  The 
increased  cost  of  the  program  is  due  to 
the  increasing  numbers  of  people  need- 
ing the  program  because  of  food  price 
inflation  and  unemployment. 

The  bonus  is  based  on  the  thrifty  food 
plan,  the  lowest  cost  diet  plan  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  ever  de- 
vised. Although  food  price  inflation  was 
11.5  percent  in  1978  and  10.1  percent  in 
1979,  the  value  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
increased  only  by  9.5  and  7.3  percent, 
respectively.  Thus,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram provides  an  average  of  only  SI. 15 
a  day  or  38  cents  per  person  per  meal 
in  benefits.  In  fact,  the  most  a  family 
with  no  income  at  all  can  get  in  food 
stamps  comes  to  about  53  cents  per  per- 
son per  meal. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  thrifty  food  plan 
is  inadequate  for  a  poor  family's  needs. 
USD  A  has  acknowledged  this.  In  recent 
rulemaking  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  in  April  of  this  year,  USDA 
stated  that: 

The  Department  recognizes  that  a  num- 
ber of  factors  make  it  difficult  for  many 
families  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet  on  the 
amount  of  money  which  represents  the  cost 
of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan.  In  fact,  data  on 
food  consumption  among  low  income  house- 
holds Indicate  that  fewer  than  one  in  ten 
families  spending  an  amount  of  money 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  received  100  percent  of  the  Recom- 
mended Dally  Allowances.  Less  than  half 
received  even  two-thirds  of  the  Dally  Allow- 
ances The  average  food  purchaser,  with- 
out specific  nutritional  skills  and  training, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  make  the  food 
choices  which  provide  an  adequate  diet  on 
the  amount  of  money  which  represents  the 
cost  of  the  plan. 
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I  make  these  remarks  in  order  to 
demonstrate  that  the  increased  cost  of 
the  food  stamp  program  is  not  a  conse- 
quence of  our  having  been  too  generous 
in  setting  food  stamp  benefit  levels. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

But  noting  how  meager  food  stamp 
benefits  are,  particularly  when  set 
against  rapidly  increasing  food  prices, 
should  not  detract  at  all  from  the 
urgency  of  the  task  before  us:  Passage 
of  S.  1309  and  completion  of  all  of  the 
steps  necessary  to  continue  this  vital 
program  beyond  May  31. 

The  actions  the  House  has  taken  in 
this  Congress  so  far  make  clear  our 
intent  to  provide  the  necessary  funding 
for  the  continuation  of  the  program  this 
summer.  House  passage  of  the  Giaimo 
amendment  to  the  revised  seccnd  budget 
resolution  was  only  the  most  recent  in- 
dication of  our  unambiguous  and  em- 
phatic resolve  to  keep  the  food  stamp 
program  operational  without  interrup- 
tion and  without  a  diminution  of  bene- 
fits. 

But  I  am  fearful  that  we  will  not  have 
completed  our  task  by  May  15,  despite 
our  intention  to  do  so.  We  are  currently 
locked  in  a  very  difficult  and  controver- 
sial debate  on  the  budget  resolution — 
the  passage  of  which,  under  our  rules, 
must  be  completed  before  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  can  be  enacted.  Thus, 
there  is  a  real  possibility  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  pass  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations legislation  by  USDA's  self-im- 
posed deadline  of  May  15.  In  that  event, 
I  strongly  urge  Secretary  Bergland  to 
make  use  of  the  authority  afforded  him 
by  section  15(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act, 
and  thereby  order  timely  issuance  of 
June  food  stamps,  even  in  advance  of  the 
passage  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  Section  15(a)  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  take  such  action,  notwith- 
standing other  provisions  of  the  act, 
when  to  do  so  would  be  in  the  national 
interest  and  when  it  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress will  provide  the  necessary  funds 
later  on.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Agri- 
culture Secretary  did  at  the  outset  of 
this  fiscal  year,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
for  him  not  to  invoke  this  authority 
again  in  light  of  our  resolve  to  fully  fund 
the  program  and  in  light  of  the  tragic 
harm  and  hunger  that  would  be  experi- 
enced by  millions  of  needy  people  if  he 
failed  to  do  so. 

I  submit  that  it  is  absolutely  impera- 
tive for  the  Secretary  to  take  such  ac- 
tion. We  have  not  come  this  far  in  the 
16-year  history  of  the  modem  food 
stamp  program,  with  the  substantial  ad- 
vances the  program  has  brought  toward 
the  eradication  of  malnutrition  and 
chronic  hunger,  only  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
plete halt  of  the  program.  The  erosion  of 
the  already  limited  budgets  of  poor 
people  by  soaring  inflation  makes  that 
prospect  particularly  intolerable. 

Section  15(a)  afforded  the  Secretary 
the  authority  to  issue  food  stamps  on 
time  last  October.  You  will  recall  that 
12  days  elapsed  from  October  1  untU 
October  12  when  Congress  passed  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  to  provide  emergency 
funding  until  the  Agriculture  appropria- 
tions bill  could  be  enacted  later  In  the 
month.  Notwithstanding  the  12-day 
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lapse,  food  stamps  were  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  as  authorized 
by  section  15(a). 

The  circumstances  are  no  less  urgent 
now,  nor  is  the  certainty  that  Congress 
will  complete  the  actions  necessary  to 
provide  the  additional  funding  any  less 
clear  now. 

I  urge  Secretary  Bergland  to  take  such 
action,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port passage  of  S.  1309  and  all  the  other 
steps  necessary  to  provide  full  funding 
for  the  food  stamp  program.* 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  the  immediate  passage  of  S. 
1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Amendments  of 
1980.  Obviously  we  are  faced  with  a 
rather  compelling  issue — our  failure  to 
complete  favorable  action  on  this  legis- 
lation by  May  15  will  mean  an  end  to 
the  food  stamp  program  on  June  1.  This, 
as  my  colleagues  are  well  aware,  would 
precipitate  one  of  the  most  severe  domes- 
tic crises  in  modem  memory. 

I  am  not  a  particular  fan  of  legislating 
under  the  gun.  This  ultimately  leads  to 
imperfect  legislation  which  is  advanced 
under  the  guise  of  responding  to  an 
emergency.  This  is  exactly  the  case  here 
today. 

Some  of  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  us  to  this  point  today  are  in  fact 
uncontrollable.  The  effect  of  inflation 
alone  has  added  some  $3.4  billion  in  costs 
to  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981.  This  constitutes 
more  than  one-half  of  the  approximately 
$6  billion  we  are  adding  to  the  program 
under  S.  1309. 

Another  factor  which  weighs  heavilv 
on  the  current  food  stamp  crisis  has 
been  the  escalating  increase  in  imem- 
ployment.  Again  based  on  the  projec- 
tions which  guided  the  Congress  in  set- 
ting funding  levels  for  the  program,  we 
are  expecting  a  lower  unemplovment 
rate.  However  these  higher  rates  trans- 
late into  additional  costs  to  the  program 
of  $770  million  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$930  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  final  reasons  why  we  need  this 
legislation  is  because  of  a  vastly  in- 
creased eligibility  base,  in  part  created 
by  earlier  amendments  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  which  eliminated  the  pur- 
chase requirements.  According  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture— households 
brought  into  the  program  through  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement 
were  poorer  than  expected.  Translated 
into  dollars,  this  means  that  an  addi- 
tional $540  million  in  program  costs  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  $640  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1981.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  area  of 
program  ehgibUity  that  this  Congress 
could  be  more  careful  about  avoiding  the 
specter  of  having  people  not  truly  in 
need  obtaining  food  stamps.  Already  in 
the  debate  accompanying  this  legislation 
we  have  heard  instances  of  families  and 
individuals  with  incomes  far  above  the 
standard  definition  of  need  receiving 
food  stamps.  'What  disturbs  me  the  most 
is  the  fact  that  through  expanding  bene- 
flts  under  food  stamps  to  the  normeedy. 
we  are  faced  with  a  situation  of  jeopar- 
dizing benefits  for  people  for  whom  the 
food  stamp  program  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  a 


staggering  10  percent  of  our  Nation's 
population  are  receiving  food  stamps. 
This  measures  out  to  some  21.4  million 
Americans.  Again,  as  we  consider  this 
legislation,  we  must  remember  that  this 
entire  group  of  Americans  will  be  de- 
prived of  these  benefits  come  June  1. 

I  serve  as  an  original  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and 
in  that  capacity  am  fully  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  food  stamp  program 
for  our  seniors.  We  find  an  increasing 
number  of  senior  citizens  qualifying  for 
the  food  stamp  program  and  for  many 
of  them  it  can  constitute  the  difference 
between  remaining  independent  and  be- 
ing placed  in  a  nursing  home.  Hearings 
I  have  conducted  as  a  member  of  the 
Aging  Committee  has  disclosed  that  up- 
ward of  25  percent  of  seniors  in  nursing 
homes  are  there  for  an  inabihty  to  main- 
tain a  proper  diet.  Pood  stamps  are  not 
the  entire  answer,  but  they  do  help  in 
many  instances.  I  beUeve  we  have  a 
special  obligation  to  pass  this  emergency 
bill  to  avoid  the  specter  of  millions  of 
starving  older  Americans. 

I  must  express  my  support  for  the  ef- 
forts undertaken  in  this  bill  to  reduce 
the  elements  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  this 
program  which  have  made  it  a  target  for 
much  criticism.  I  am  particularly  in 
favor  of  the  provisions  to  computer 
match  important  data  on  recipients  to 
insure  that  thsir  eligibility  standards  are 
identical  to  those  provided  under  law. 
This  information  gathering  is  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  relating  the  individual's 
eligibihty  for  the  fcKXl  stamp  program, 
nothing  else.  Similarly.  I  support  the 
provisions  in  S.  1309  which  calls  for  all 
certified  eligible  households  in  project 
areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  to  ac- 
quire photographic  identification  cards 
to  present  when  obtaining  food  stamps. 
Finally  the  bill  provides  the  Secretary 
with  new  powers  to  avoid  food  stamp 
trafficking. 

I  support  the  following  other  provi- 
sions of  the  legislation: 

I  strongly  agree  with  the  committee's 
decision  to  lower  from  $35  to  $10  a 
month  the  threshold  level  for  claiming 
excess  medical  expenses.  Further.  I  con- 
sider it  only  right  that  these  deductions 
be  extended  to  cover  not  only  the  blind, 
elderly  and  disabled,  but  their  respective 
spouses  regaidless  of  age. 

As  one  who  helped  lead  the  fight  in 
this  House  on  behalf  of  the  Emergency 
Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Act.  I  ap- 
plaud the  committee's  decision  not  to 
include  as  income  for  purposes  of  food 
stamp  eligibility,  those  payments  re- 
ceived under  this  program.  We  should 
rememl)er  that  only  SSI  recipients  and 
those  persons  with  incomes  just  above 
the  poverty  level  are  ehgible  for  energy 
assistance.  The  amount  they  received 
this  past  winter  was  just  enough  for 
them  to  cover  the  rapidly  esctdatlng  cost 
of  home  energy.  To  penalize  them  by 
counting  this  as  income  for  food  stamp 
eligibility  would  defeat  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  energy  assistance  proBram. 

Similarly.  I  commend  the  provision  In 
S.  1309.  which  does  regard  as  income 
for  eligibility,  the  value  of  a  vehicle  nec- 
essary for  the  transportation  of  a  handi- 
capped household. 
Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
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Select  Education  Subcommittee,  which 
developed  the  Domestic  'Violence  Pre- 


way  of  severely  impacting  those  least 
able  to  defend  themselves.  The  large  ma- 


portion  to  our  economic  problems  and 
becomes   an   easy  target.   I   hope  that 
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view  time,  but  in  general  it  does  a  good 
job  to  eliminate  an  obvious  overlap. 


opportunity  to  act  here  today.  We  have 
said  we  are  for  a.  halanrprt   hnrttrof-   m*. 


We  are  now  eJI  aware  of  the  immedl- 
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Select  Education  Subcommittee,  which 
developed  the  Domestic  Violence  Pre- 
vention and  Assistance  Act,  I  support  the 
provisions  in  this  legislation  which  pro- 
vide that  women  and  their  children  who 
are  temporarily  residing  in  shelters  for 
battered  women  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  On  April  21.  I  chaired  a  hearing 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
on  elderly  victims  of  domestic  violence 
I  trust  that  the  committee's  intent  would 
be  to  include  all  residents  of  these  shel- 
ters— regardless  of  their  age. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  address  another 
portion  of  this  legislation.  I  refer  to  the 
section  which  calls  upon  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  prepare  a  report 
which  would  determine  if  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  is  the  most  accurate  indexa- 
tion base  for  the  food  stamp  program. 
I  have  been  a  long  time  critic  of  the 
Consiuner  Price  Index,  and  our  undue 
reliance  on  it  to  calculate  benefits  for 
important  programs,  especially  the  cost- 
of-living  increase  for  social  security.  This 
year's  14.3-percent  increase,  called  for  by 
President  Carter,  is  one  of  the  most 
realistic  in  recent  years,  but  the  CPI 
still  remains  a  flawed  measuring  guide 
to  reflect  cost-of-living  factors  in  areas 
such  as  the  Northeast.  I  await  the  CBO 
report  with  great  interest. 

As  a  representative  from  the  State  of 
New  York,  I  fully  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  S.  1309  to  our  State.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1.7  million  persons  in  New 
York  State  are  food  stamp  recipients. 
Included  among  these  recipients  are 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  elderly 
for  whom  this  program  is  tremendously 
important  for  survival.  A  cutoff  of  food 
stamps  would  have  a  cataclysmic  impact 
on  the  State  economy  which  would  drive 
my  home  city  of  New  York  closer  to  the 
edge  of  fiscal  ruin.  This  must  be  avoided. 

In  summary.  S.  1309  is  not  a  bill  we 
c£in  postpone  action  on  any  further.  June 
1  is  but  3  weeks  awav  Can  Members 
fathom  the  prospects  of  their  poor  and 
elderly  constituents  who  rely  on  food 
stamps  for  their  daily  meals,  suddenly 
losing  all  benefits?  Where  will  they  turn? 
Have  we  reached  the  level  of  callousness 
that  we  would  permit  a  situation  like  this 
to  occur?  I  will  not  stand  here  and  de- 
fend the  food  stamp  program  as  a  model 
of  efficiency.  It  is  not.  It  never  has  been. 
Yet.  do  we  solve  the  problem  by  ending 
it  for  everyone? 

There  are  people  in  need  in  this  na- 
tion and  the  food  stamp  program  hap- 
pily is  reaching  them.  The  food  stamp 
program  has  helped  to  alleviate  the  acute 
hunger  problems  which  disgraced  this 
Nation  in  the  earlv  1960s.  Yet  the  food 
stamp  program  has  also  fallen  victim  to 
bureaucratic  obesity.  We  in  the  Congress 
can  trim  the  fat  without  killing  the  en- 
tire body  of  the  program. 

I  urge  passage  of  S.  1309  to  avert  the 
most  immediate  crisis  at  hand— the  end- 
ing of  the  program  on  June  1 . 1  also  urge 
that  we  redouble  our  efforts  to  eliminate 
those  elements  of  fraud  and  waste  in  the 
program  which  have  contributed  to  ex- 
cessive program  costs  and  which  do  noth- 
ing to  allow  vital  benefits  to  reach  needy 
people. 

Our  country  Is  entering  a  period  of  re- 
cession. Where  It  will  end.  no  one  really 
knows.  Yet  recession  like  inflation  has  a 


way  of  severely  impacting  those  least 
able  to  defend  themselves.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  food  stamp  recipieiits  have  little 
if  any  defense  against  the  inflation,  and 
if  this  program  is  allowed  to  terminate — 
that  is  one  less  defense  at  their  disposal. 
Let  us  offer  the  continuation  of  help  and 
hope  to  the  poor  and  needy  of  our  Na- 
tion. Let  us  pass  S.  1309  without  further 
delay.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  interest  of  speeding  passage 
of  this  long-delayed  legislation.  I  will 
not  take  much  time  at  this  point.  There 
are.  however,  a  few  comments  that  I 
would  like  to  make  on  the  bill  before  us. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
keep  in  mind  the  basic  purpose  of  this 
program — to  help  feed  the  poor  of  this 
country.  As  a  veteran  of  many  of  these 
food  stamp  reauthorizations  I  have  seen 
this  basic  purpose  become  obscured  as 
this  program  has  become  a  vehicle  for 
displaying  our  dissatisfaction  with  a 
number  of  Federal  programs.  This  year, 
for  instance,  we  have  a  provision  that 
requires  food  stamp  workers  to  act  as 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
agents  and  turn  in  suspected  undocu- 
mented aliens. 

I  find  this  provision  to  be  duplicative 
since  we  already  require  all  food  stamp 
recipients  to  have  social  security  num- 
bers which  can  only  be  issued  to  citizens 
and  legal  residents.  I  also  seriously  doubt 
its  usefulness,  given  the  fact  that  INS 
cannot  respond  to  the  information  that 
it  already  possesses.  Even  though  un- 
documented aliens  comprise  only  0.5  per- 
cent of  food  stamp  recipients,  according 
to  most  studies,  we  are  focusing  on  this 
small  segment  out  of  some  feeling  that 
we  will  accomplish  some  grand  reduc- 
tion in  the  abuse  of  this  program.  I  op- 
posed this  provision  in  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  would  have  attempted  to  have 
this  provision  stricken  today  were  it  not 
for  the  overriding  need  to  i>ass  this  bill 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

By  placing  a  cap  on  this  food  stamp 
program  authorization,  we  have  sought 
to  turn  this  program  into  a  way  to  con- 
trol the  inflationary  effect  of  Federal 
programs.  Yet  I  have  heard  of  no  parallel 
measures  offered  when  cost  overruns  on 
existing  military  procurement  contracts 
reached  S28.8  billion  in  just  the  last 
quarter  of  1979.  That  is  nearly  twice  the 
amount  needed  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  but  no  one  has  offered  to  place  a 
cap  on  that  program. 

On  Monday,  Howard  Hjort  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  testifled  that 
American  consumers  are  paying  more 
than  $16  billion  a  year  in  overcharges 
on  food  because  of  food  industry  con- 
centration. This  to  me  is  a  much  more 
serious  cause  of  inflation  and  one  which 
directly  causes  and  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  yet  with 
the  exception  of  our  distinguished  col- 
league Ne.^l  Smith,  no  one  has  shown 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  that 
this  program  is  not  the  source  of  our 
ills  nor  the  source  of  their  cure.  It  is 
an  easy  program  to  attack,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  past  inefficiency,  but  mostly 
because  it  grows  in  size  in  a  direct  pro- 


portion to  our  economic  problems  and 
becomes  an  easy  target.  I  hope  that 
in  our  consideration  of  the  food  stamp 
program  this  year,  we  can  keep  its  cen- 
tral purpose  in  mind — feeding  the 
poor — and  save  our  other  concerns  for 
specific  legislation  focused  on  those 
issues. 

This  year  more  than  ever  we  must 
keep  this  central  purpose  in  mind  and 
act  quickly  to  avoid  this  program  being 
suspended  for  the  month  of  June.  It 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  put  millions 
of  Americans  through  the  confusion  and 
hunger  that  our  inaction  would  cause. 
Local  governments  and  private  chart- 
table  organizations  would  be  forced  to 
expend  valuable  resources  because  of  our 
delay. 

Congress  intends  to  keep  the  program 
going,  judging  by  the  fact  that  these 
Food  Stamp  Act  amendments  are  the 
first  order  of  business  following  the  com- 
pletion of  the  budget  resolution.  How- 
ever, we  may  be  late  in  approving  this 
legislation  because  of  problems  created 
by  our  budget  process. 

If  we  cannot  complete  authorization 
and  funding  of  the  food  stamp  program 
by  the  deadline  for  June  issuance,  I 
would  urge  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  invoke  the  authority  vested  in  him 
by  section  15  fa^  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
and  order  issuance  of  the  June  food 
stamps  in  advance  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation. 

Section  15(a>  fits  the  present  circum- 
stances: Action  by  the  Secretary  to  issue 
June  stamps  is  absolutely  essential  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  people.  The  specter  of 
severe  hunger  and  malnutrition  which 
the  food  stamp  program  has  done  so 
much  to  alleviate:  administrative  chaos 
at  food  stamp  offices  hard  pressed  to  ex- 
plain the  cutoff:  and  general  social  un- 
rest strike  me  as  reasons  enough  for  the 
Secretary  to  invoke  his  authority  to  is- 
sue June  stamps.  I  strongly  urge  the  Sec- 
retary to  take  such  a  course  if  we  fail 
to  act  in  time. 

Such  action  would  be  stopgap  in  nat- 
ure, for  I  have  no  doubt  that  completion 
of  the  necessary  congressional  action 
will  occur  no  later  than  sometime  in 
June  at  the  latest,  failing  action  before 
the  deadline  for  June  issuance. 

It  remains  incimibent  upon  us  to  pass 
S.  1309.  and  to  act  expeditiously  on  the 
remaining  steps  that  will  bring  about 
full  funding  for  the  program.  I  urge  all 
mv  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  • 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  real  problem  with  amendments  to  the 
food  stamp  proeram  that  are  designed 
to  save  money.  The  problem  is  that  the 
administrative  expense  to  carry  out  the 
reduction  often  is  as  great  as  the  antici- 
pated savings. 

I  believe  our  food  stamp  program  costs 
the  taxpayers  too  much.  I  am  anxious  to 
make  savings  where  possible  and  eventu- 
ally to  cash  out  the  program  completely. 
But  the  Simms  amendment  to  restore 
the  purchase  requirement  would  lop 
people  from  the  wrong  end  of  the  in- 
come scale  of  the  program.  The  Coleman 
amendment  to  eliminate  double  food 
benefits  has  been  modified  for  better  ad- 
ministration. It  will  add  slightly  to  inter- 


view time,  but  in  general  it  does  a  good 
job  to  eliminate  an  obvious  overlap. 

In  the  end,  I  will  vote  for  the  bill,  de- 
spite great  reservation  about  the  cost, 
because  there  is  no  alternative.  I  believe, 
however,  unless  the  program  is  cashed 
out,  or  further  reductions  are  achieved, 
it  will  run  up  against  budget  ceilings  next 
year  just  as  it  did  this  year. 

Most  Americans  simply  do  not  believe 
10  percent  of  their  fellow  citizens  should 
be  supported  by  food  stamps,  or  that  the 
costs  of  food  stamps  should  have  in- 
creased six  times  in  the  past  decade. 
Neither  do  I.  We  must  make  further 
progress  in  reducing  food  stamp  costs.* 
•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
abuse  and  fraud  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram are  well  known,  but  the  greatest 
problem  is  neglect  by  a  Congress  which 
refuses  to  exercise  its  responsibility  to 
overhaul  the  program. 

The  need  for  food  stamp  reform  has 
been  recognized  by  some  of  us  for  a  long 
time.  The  program  has  grown  from  a 
$610  million  baby  in  fiscal  year  1971.  to 
an  almost  $11  billion  behemoth  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Participation  in  the  program 
has  increased  from  15.3  million  persons 
in  October  1978  to  22  million  persons  in 
March  1980.  I  cannot  believe  that  1  in 
everj'  10  Americans  are  truly  in  need  of 
food  stamps.  And  the  American  people 
who  foot  the  bill  cannot  understand  why 
Congress  does  not  act  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  going  on  here. 

I  do  not  advocate  eliminating  food 
stamps  for  ".hose  who  are  truly  in  need. 
However.  I  refuse  to  sit  by  while  the  food 
stamp  program,  once  intended  to  assist 
the  needy  in  obtaining  a  nutritionally 
balanced  diet,  is  quickly  becoming  an  en- 
titlement program.  We  cannot  afford  an 
uncontrollable  program  in  these  budget- 
cutting  times,  and  yet  that  is  exactly 
what  this  bill  before  us  is  trying  to  estab- 
lish. The  1977  Pood  Stamp  Act  amend- 
ments set  funding  caps  for  the  program 
for  fiscal  years  1978  through  1981.  Now, 
this  bill  raises  those  caps  to  a  level  so 
high  that  they  provide  no  effective  lim- 
itation on  food  stamp  spending.  I  ask  my 
colleagues:  How  can  these  "caps"  have 
any  real  effect  when  Congress  keeps  in- 
creasing them  whenever  the  program 
needs  additional  funds?  Furthermore,  if 
we  grant  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  lift  those  caps  by  5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1980  and  10  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  we  will  be  removing  the  food 
stamp  funding  from  Its  traditional  au- 
thorizing forum  and  handing  it  over  to 
the  bureaucracy.  If  there  is  anything  we 
do  not  need  and  the  American  people  do 
not  want,  it  Is  more  bureaucracy.  What 
we  do  need  to  support  right  now  are  pro- 
posals to  tighten  up  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  eliminate  fraud.  We  should 
reinstate  the  purchase  requirement,  with 
expected  savings  of  $800  million.  Thanks 
to  the  elimination  of  that  requirement 
°\"  3,500.000  new  participants  were 
added  to  the  food  stamp  rolls,  and  In- 
creased costs  to  the  program  amounted 
to  over  $11  blUlon. 

Mr-  Speaker,  the  American  people 
work  hard  for  a  living  and  they  are 
aeeply  angered  over  financing  a  pro- 
gram which  gives  some,  who  are  not  in 
need,  a  "free  ride."  Congress  has  the 


opportunity  to  act  here  today.  We  have 
said  we  are  for  a  balanced  budget:  we 
have  said  we  are  for  responsible  spend- 
ing; we  now  have  the  opportunity  to 
show  the  American  people  just  what  we 
mean.* 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
food  stamp  Issue  before  us  today  places 
this  legislative  body  in  the  dilemma  of 
balancing  our  moral  convictions  with  the 
political  and  budgetary  realities  of  gov- 
ernment. On  the  one  hand,  there  Is  not 
a  single  Member  of  the  House  who  would 
support  legislation  precluding  the  so- 
cially disadvantaged,  the  indigent,  the 
handicapped,  or  the  elderly— those  who 
cannot  care  for  themselves — from  receiv- 
ing adequate  daily  nourishment.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  we  are  confronting 
a  Government  program  which  has  been 
abused  by  many  of  those  taking  advan- 
tage, not  only  of  the  program  but  of  the 
good  will  of  the  American  taxpayer  as 
well. 

In  Alabama  alone,  there  are  594.044 
persons  receiving  food  stamps.  A  very 
large  portion  of  these  persons  are  genu- 
inely In  need  of  the  assistance  which  is 
provided  through  this  program.  I  am  es- 
pecially concerned  for  the  elderly,  the 
disabled,  and  the  handicapped  who  must 
have  food  stamps  in  order  to  survive. 
In  addition,  the  unemployment  rate  in 
my  own  home  county  is  currently  12.8 
percent — almost  double  the  national  av- 
erage— and  many  of  these  proud  Ameri- 
cans are  forced  to  seek  Government  as- 
sistance in  light  of  the  present  economic 
conditions.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  these  individuals  would  greatly 
prefer  putting  in  a  honest  40-hour  work- 
week than  spending  hours  in  line  at 
the  food  stamp  office. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  free-loaders  who.  be- 
cause of  this  lack  of  initiative,  use  the 
food  stamp  program  and  other  federally 
assisted  programs  when  they  ought  to 
be  seeking  gainful  employment.  Both  the 
Congress  and  the  States  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  remove  such  persons  from  the 
food  stamp  rolls,  and  I  find  much  criti- 
cism throughout  my  district  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  insure  that 
those  individuals  who  truly  need  food 
stamps  are  eligible  to  receive  this  assist- 
ance. I  supported  the  program  the  first 
time  it  came  to  the  House  floor  for  a 
vote,  and  I  will  continue  to  support  the 
basic  philosophical  principles  which 
this  body  endorsed  in  the  original  food 
stamp  act. 

Today  it  is  my  intention  to  support 
those  amendments  which  will  respon- 
sibly return  the  food  stamp  program  to 
the  original  intentions  of  the  Congress. 
I  am  supportive  of  such  amendments  to 
this  act  that  will  clean  up  the  program, 
eliminate  unauthorized  persons  from 
receiving  food  stamps  and  authorize 
better  screening  of  applicants  for  food 
stamps.  I  believe  such  changes  will 
benefit  and  secure  the  future  viability 
of  the  entire  food  stamp  program.* 
*  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1309, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
effort  to  continue  the  operation  of  the 
program. 


We  are  now  all  aware  of  the  immedi- 
acy of  the  problem  facing  us  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  of  the  food  stamp 
program.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  costs  of 
the  program  will  have  exhausted  the 
amoimt  we  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year.  It  is  thus  our  responsibility  to  duly 
legislate  a  continuation  of  the  program. 
This  problem  is  caused  by  a  myriad  of 
problems  which,  by  now.  are  all  familiar 
to  us.  The  greatest  problem,  of  course.  Is 
that  the  administration  and  our  own 
budget  office  seriously  underestimated 
the  projections  of  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment that  were  used  to  set  the  spend- 
ing ceiling  on  the  program  in  1977  Those 
problems  were  exacerbated  by  other  pro- 
visions of  the  1977  act  that  brought  more 
people  into  the  program — people  who.  by 
the  way.  had  always  been  eligible  but 
were  kept  out  of  the  program  by  admin- 
istrative obstacles,  such  as  the  purchase 
price.  It  now  appears  that  these  newly 
participating  poor  people  are  poorer 
than  had  been  anticipated,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  expenditure  of  greater-than- 
expected  benefit  levels. 

Regardless  of  the  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem we  now  face,  the  problems  was  not 
caused  by  the  poor  people  who  depend 
on  food  stamps  each  month.  "Hiey  have 
not  been  responsible  for  the  worsening 
economy;  they  did  not  make  the  projec- 
tions of  inflation  and  unemployment  that 
have  turned  out  to  be  so  inaccurate;  they 
have  not  had  any  choice  about  whether 
or  not  they  were  laid  off.  thereby  neces- 
sitating their  use  of  food  stamps. 

And  they  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
the  price.  They  should  not  have  to  im- 
derstand  why  our  budget  process  is  so 
important,  and  why  any  appropriations 
bill  may  not  be  considered  until  the 
budget  resolutions  are  completed  They 
will  not  be  able  to  understand  why,  in 
the  face  of  overwhelming  evidence  that 
this  Congress  will  continue  the  food 
stamp  program,  it  is  running  out  of  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Therefore,  we  should  act  expeditiously 
today  to  pass  S.  1309,  lifting  the  au- 
thorization level  for  the  program  for  this 
fiscal  year  and  next,  and  paving  the  way 
for  the  supplemental  appropriation  that 
IS  needed  to  fully  fund  the  program 
However,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  po- 
tential problems  in  working  out  our  op- 
erating budget  for  next  year  should  block 
operation  of  the  program  for  even  1 
day  There  is  no  reason  why  food  stamps 
cannot  be  issued  on  June  1  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  appropriation  that  is  certain 
to  follow.  TTiere  is  no  reason  why  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  cannot  issue  the 
Stamps  as  usual  under  the  authority  of 
section  15(a>  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  in 
advance  of  our  action  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  Indeed,  this  is  his  responsibility 
given  the  dire  straits  that  millions  of 
Americans  will  face  if  he  fails  to  use 
this  discretion.  While  this  in  no  way  re- 
lieves us  of  the  responsibility  to  act  to- 
day, it  would  be  wrong  for  the  Secretary 
to  let  the  program  end  precipitously  next 
month  because  our  internal  processes 
prevented  prompt  appropriations  action. 
The  Secretary's  continuation  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  in  advance  of  our 
appropriation,  is  certainly  not  unprece- 
dented as  the  events  of  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year  demonstrated.  His  use  of 
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the  authority  in  section   15(a)    of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  previously  demonstrates 


consumers  represents  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  population.  The  CPI-W,  which 


and  $4.7  million  in  farm  income  in  New 
York  alone.  Retail  food  stores,  with  eight 
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food  stamp  program  is  suspended  June  1. 


slumps  in  sales  at  Christmas  time.  I  can 
only  imagine  the  impact  on  local  and 


the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 

of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 
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the  authority  in  section  15(a)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  previously  demonstrates 
his  ability  to  continue  the  program  now. 
He  certainly  should  now  follow  that 
precedent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  made  a  tremendous  contribu- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  the  nutri- 
tional well-being  of  America's  poor.  In 
concert  with  the  other  governmental 
antihunger  efforts,  the  tragic  examples 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition  that  were  so 
prevalent  a  decade  ago  have  been  ame- 
liorated. We  have  all  heard  the  criticisms 
of  the  food  stamp  program  over  the 
years,  some  of  them  true  but  many  of 
them  myths,  and  we  worked  hard  3  years 
ago  trimming  what  little  fat  there  was. 
Still,  it  is  not  easy  for  most  of  us  to  sup- 
port this  program  without  hearing  from 
many  of  our  constituents  who  have  heard 
only  about  alleged  program  abuses. 

But  whatever  specific  criticisms  we 
may  have  about  the  program:  whatever 
ideas  we  share  about  improving  program 
operation;  there  is  no  question  about 
the  need  to  raise  the  spending  ceilmg  and 
make  sure  those  people  who  are  eligible 
for  assistance  are  not  prevented  from 
getting  that  aid.  Moreover,  it  is  time 
that  we  stop  being  so  defensive  about  our 
support  for  this  program,  and  recognize 
that  the  food  stamp  program  has  prob- 
ably been  the  most  successful  social  pro- 
gram the  Government  has  operated  in 
the  last  10  years.  The  food  stamp  pro- 
gram works,  and  it  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  hunger  and  minimal 
nutritional  adequacy  for  miUions  of 
needy  people. 

Therefore.  I  strongly  support  S.  1309, 
and  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  making  sure  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  able  to  continue  its  job  of  feed- 
ing the  hungry.* 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  pro- 
vision in  the  food  stamp  authorization 
bill  being  considered  today  is  of  great 
consequence  to  this  Congress.  That  pro- 
vision changes  the  measure  used  to  cal- 
culate the  change  in  cost  of  living  for 
the  food  stamp  program  from  the  CPI- 
W.  which  represents  wage  and  clerical 
workers,  to  the  CPI-U.  which  represents 
all  urban  consumers.  This  provision  also 
requires  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
to  prepare  a  study  on  whether  the  CPI 
itself  is  the  most  accurate  indexation 
base  for  the  food  stamp  program  to  re- 
flect changes  in  the  cost  of  living. 

These  provisions  will  have  an  almost 
negligible  impact  on  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram or  on  the  amount  that  is  paid  out 
to  recipients.  In  the  short  term.  But  it 
is  an  important  step  for  this  Congress. 
which  must  constantly  monitor  its  most 
critical  inflation  numbers,  and  study 
them  to  make  sure  they  accurately  and 
fairly  represent  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

The  CPI-U.  for  all  urban  consumers, 
was  first  published  in  1978.  It  was  created 
to  provide  a  more  comprehensive  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  to  reflect  expenditures 
for  the  many  population  groups  whose 
income  payments  are  now  being  es- 
calated. It  also  measures  inflation  and 
guides  monetary  and  fiscal  policy  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  CPI  for  all  urban 


consumers  represents  about  80  percent  of 
the  total  population.  The  CPI-W,  which 
is  still  published  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment and  is  still  used  for  indexing  most 
Federal  programs,  represents  less  than 
45  percent  of  the  total  population. 
Changing  the  cost-of-living  adjustor  to 
a  more  representative,  broader  based 
index,  will  help  make  this  a  fairer,  more 
representative  program. 

The  second  part  of  this  provision,  re- 
quiring a  study  of  the  CPI  itself  as  a 
cost-of-living  indicator,  speaks  to  a  more 
fundamental  question.  The  Consumer 
Price  Index  has  been  criticized  for  a 
number  of  inaccuracies  and  distortions 
as  a  measurement.  Economists  for  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  elsewhere 
have  criticized  these  distortions,  partic- 
ularly in  the  way  in  which  homeowner- 
ship  costs  are  calculated.  These  distor- 
tions cause  the  cost  of  everything — in- 
cluding the  massive  cost  of  Grovern- 
ment — to  increase  at  an  ever  faster  rate. 
The  CBO  and  House  Budget  Committee 
estimate,  for  example,  that  the  distortion 
in  the  way  the  CPI  is  calculated  will  cost 
between  $5  billion  and  $7  billion  in  this 
fiscal  year,  probably  more  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 

A  study  of  the  kind  proposed  in  the 
food  stamp  legislation  will  help  Congress 
assess  the  needs  and  problems  with  our 
national  infiation  measure.  This  study  is 
just  one  of  a  number  of  studies  being  re- 
quested on  this  issue.  The  House  Budget 
Committee's  Infiation  Task  Force  has 
called  for  an  administration  review  of 
the  cost-of-living  indexes.  A  provision 
making  such  a  request  has  been  included 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  passed  Wednesday  by  the  House. 

As  a  result,  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  appoint  an  economic  policy 
group  to  conduct  such  a  study.  These  ef- 
forts are  a  necessary  part  of  our  con- 
tinuing congressional  oversight  of  the  ef- 
fect of  inflation  on  all  sectors  of  our 
economy,  and  should  be  welcomed  by 
every  Member  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  8.  1309.  The 
Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980. 
The  outcome  of  todays  debate  will 
neatly  affect  those  20  million  Ameri- 
cans— 10  percent  of  the  population — 
who  depend  on  food  stamps  to  maintain 
a  subsistence  diet. 

There  is  a  basic  misconception  con- 
cerning the  food  stamp  program;  many 
beheve  that  most  people  who  receive  food 
stamps  do  not  really  need  them  at  all. 
In  reality,  the  majority  of  the  people 
who  receive  food  stamps  have  an  annual 
income,  before  taxes,  of  less  than  $4,000. 

A  delay  or  a  reduction  in  food  stamp 
funding  would  severely  impact  residents 
of  New  York  State.  More  than  1.7  million 
people  in  New  York  State  receive  food 
stamps,  including  1.162  million  recip- 
ients in  New  York  City.  Aside  from  the 
severe  impact  a  food  stamp  reduction 
would  have  on  the  nutrition  of  the  recip- 
ients, it  would  also  cause  a  major  eco- 
nomic disruption  of  both  the  New  York 
State  and  the  national  economy.  For 
example,  the  food  stamp  program  would 
result  in  the  loss  of  $12.9  million  in  food 


and  $4.7  million  in  farm  income  in  New 
York  alone.  Retail  food  stores,  with  eight 
percent  of  their  sales  in  food  coupons, 
would  be  hit  the  hardest. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  exceeded 
the  spending  cap  due  to  three  factors; 
a  much  higher  than  anticipated  inflation 
in  food  prices,  continued  unemployment, 
and  the  influx  of  more  poor  people  than 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  elimination 
of  the  purchase  requirement  in  1978. 

I  support  a  fully  funded  food  stamp 
program,  and  will  oppose  amendments 
restricting  the  program,  including  those 
which  would: 

Deduct  the  value  of  free  or  reduced 
price  school  lunches  served  to  needy  chil- 
dren, from  the  amount  of  food  stamp 
benefits  their  family  receives.  Most 
importantly,  this  amendment  should  be 
opposed  because  it  would  deprive  chil- 
dren of  good  nutrition  in  their  formative 
years  by  curbing  their  participation  in 
feeding  programs,  but  it  also  should  be 
opposed  as  it  would  create  an  adminis- 
trative disaster  for  the  States; 

Provide  for  an  annual  rather  than 
semiannual  cost-of-hving  adjustment  in 
food  stamp  benefits; 

Delay  implementation  of  provisions 
expanding  medical  deductions  for  the  el- 
derly and  disabled,  and  for  child  care 
purposes; 

Require  recoupment  of  food  stamp 
benefits  from  people  whose  annual  in- 
come exceeds  the  poverty  level.  This 
would  severely  impact  the  temporarily 
poor  and  unemployed,  act  as  a  disincen- 
tive for  regaining  employment,  while 
again,  posing  considerable  administra- 
tive headaches. 

The  goal  of  our  Goverrmient  is  the  bal- 
ancing of  our  Federal  budget  to  reduce 
infiation.  Unfotunately,  social  programs 
are  the  first  hit  when  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending  are  taking  place.  But  the 
grocery  bill  for  our  Nation's  poorest  fam- 
ilies should  not  bear  the  burden  of  these 
cuts. 

S.  1309  will  increase  food  stamp  pro- 
gram funding  to  $8.74  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  to  $9.74  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  bill  also  adds  new  anti- 
fraud  and  abuse  provisions  to  the  pro- 
gram, revises  the  eligibility  of  some  par- 
ticipants, and  makes  miscellaneous 
amendments  in  program  administration. 
In  short,  it  is  a  vital  measure. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  Our  poor,  our 
elderly,  our  children,  cannot  afford  any 
suspension  or  reduction  In  their  level  of 
subsistence.  We  have  adopted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  307  allowing  for 
sufficient  additional  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. We  must  today  enact  the  author- 
izing legislation  to  raise  the  food  stamp 
spending  cap  for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  we 
must  approve  supplemental  appropria- 
tion providing  the  necessary  dollars- 
all  before  May  15.  We  have  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility to  those  in  this  country  who 
depend  on  this  Congress  the  most— the 
needy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  bill  and  prevent  the  disruption  of 
this  necessary  social  program.* 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  1309. 1  am  first  and  fore- 
most concerned  about  the  over  20  million 


low  income  people  who  will  suffer  if  the 
food  stamp  program  is  suspended  June  1. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
food  stamp  program's  benefits  extend 
beyond  the  poor. 

In  setting  up  the  food  stamp  program, 
Congress  recognized  that  the  benefits  of 
the  program  are  felt  throughout  .the 
economy.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
declares  that  Congress  finds  that  the 
program  will  promote  the  distribution 
in  a  beneficial  manner  of  the  Nation's 
agricultural  abundance  and  will 
strengthen  the  Nation's  agricultural 
economy,  as  well  as  result  in  more  orderly 
marketing  and  distribution  of  foods. 

In  fact,  the  foremost  reason  for  the 
creation  of  the  food  stamp  program  back 
in  the  1930's  was  to  distribute  the  agri- 
cultural surplus  that  was  being  held  to 
keep  food  prices  up.  Today,  the  food 
stamp  program  still  benefits  the  econ- 
omy, and  in  these  days  of  extraordinary 
food  price  infiation,  the  Federal  dollars 
that  roll  into  local  communities  from  the 
program  are  needed  more  than  ever. 

Food  stamps  have  often  been  called 
"grassroots  revenue  sharing."  Because 
eligibility  for  stamps  Is  tied  to  income, 
benefits  from  the  program  flow  directly 
into  those  commimltles  with  high  unem- 
ployment, low  Income,  and  large  nimibers 
of  poor  people.  The  funds  are  put  directly 
into  the  hands  of  needy  people,  who  In 
turn  spend  those  food  stamps  in  gro- 
cery stores  all  over  the  country. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, substantial  program  cuts  would 
have  an  impact  on  food  expedltures  and 
farm  income.  Recent  data  from  USDA 
shows  that  a  program  cut  would  have  the 
following  adverse  effects  on  food  expend- 
itures and  on  the  farm  sector: 
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These  figures  assume  that  if  food 
stamp  participants  no  longer  receive  full 
benefits,  they  might  substitute  some  of 
their  resources  in  place  of  stamps.  But  if 
they  are  unable  to  make  this  substitu- 
tion, as  will  be  the  case  for  most  pro- 
gram recipients  in  this  period  of  extraor- 
dinary Inflation  in  the  cost  of  all  ne- 
cessities, then  the  adverse  effects  on  the 
farm  sector  will  be  even  more  severe. 
With  no  substitution  for  food  stamps  at 
all,  a  cut  of  $100  million  would  reduce 
food  expenditures  by  $90  million  and 
farm  Income  by  $36  million. 

If  the  cost  of  beans  Is  up  250  per- 
cent and  milk  is  $2  a  gallon,  low-income 
people  cannot  afford  to  buy  as  much  and 
food  stamps  become  critical  to  those  food 
budgets.  If  people  do  not  have  food 
stamps,  and  there  is  not  any  money  left 
in  their  budgets  to  shift  to  food  buying, 
they  simply  will  cut  back  on  food  pur- 
chases. It  Is  possible,  therefore,  that  some 
local  economies  will  suffer  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  loss  In  retail  food  sales  if  the  pro- 
gram shuts  down  In  June. 

We  have  all  heard  stories  of  retailers 
m  our  districts  bemoaning  the  recent 


slumps  in  sales  at  Christmas  time.  I  can 
only  imagine  the  Impact  on  local  and 
State  economies  if  suddenly  food  sales 
dropped  by  $5,000  or  $50,000  or  $500,000 
in  one  month. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  program 
is  also  its  ripple  effect.  On  top  of  the 
direct  effect  of  increasing  food  pur- 
chases, the  program  has  an  indirect 
ripple  effect  because  grocers  hire  more 
people,  who  then  have  spending  money 
to  buy  more  clothes  or  pay  other  bills: 
those  retailers  then  hire  more  people  who 
in  turn  spend  their  money  and  so  on. 

USDA  economists  have  f oimd  that  the 
new  business  generated  by  the  food  stamp 
program  has  a  multiplier  effect  of  3.64. 
This  means  that  for  every  food  stamp 
dollar  spent  by  food  stamp  households  an 
additional  $3.64  in  new  business  is  gen- 
erated in  their  communities.  For  every 
food  stamp  dollar  lost  because  of  a  shut- 
down of  the  program,  and  the  inevitable 
lag  time  in  starting  up  the  program  when 
the  funds  are  finally  provided  by  Con- 
gress, the  loss  will  ripple  throughout  the 
economy,  affecting  all  sectors  of  the  com- 
munity. 

I  make  these  remarks  to  point  out  the 
widespread  Impact  of  a  suspension  of 
food  stamp  benefits  on  June  1.  Congress 
must  provide  the  additional  funding  eis  It 
is  clear  that  it  will. 

But  if  Congress  falls  to  act  in  time, 
Secretary  Bergland  should  invoke  his  au- 
thority under  section  15(a)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  and  save  food  stamps  in  ad- 
vance of  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  "Rie  circimistances  facing  the  Secre- 
tary now  are  similar  to  those  faced  by 
USDA  at  the  commencement  of  this  fiscal 
year.  You  will  recall  that  Congress  had 
not  yet  passed  the  Agriculture  appro- 
priation bill  or  the  continuing  resolution 
as  of  the  first  12  days  of  fiscal  year  1980. 
Not  until  October  12  did  we  pass  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  providing  stopgap 
funding  for  USDA's  operation  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

Nonetheless,  food  stamp  recipients  re- 
ceived their  October  benefits,  pursuant  to 
section  15(a)  of  the  act,  on  time.  Secre- 
tary Bergland  ordered  issuance  knowing 
full  well  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  the  program  continue  pending 
the  eventual  appropriation. 

He  was  correct  to  do  so  then  in  light 
of  the  massive  injury  to  millions  of  poor 
people  should  the  October  benefits  have 
been  delayed;  so  it  is  incumbent  upon 
him  now  to  issue  June  food  stamps. 
Clearly,  no  one  in  this  Congress  is  in 
favor  of  a  shutdown,  albeit  temporary, 
of  the  program. 

Invoking  the  Secretary's  authority  un- 
der the  act  would  avert  further  harm  to 
local  economies  battered  by  the  impend- 
ing recession,  and  would  avert  disaster 
for  the  poor. 

■While  the  first,  foremost,  and  most  di- 
rect impact  of  the  program  shutdown 
would  be  felt  by  poor  families  who  would 
lose  their  food  buying  power  for  pxart  or 
all  of  a  month  this  summer,  it  is  im- 
portant also  to  keep  in  mind  that  all 
Americans  have  a  stake  in  the  food  stamp 
program.  Food  stamps  help  everybody; 
some  are  helped  directly  as  recipients, 
some  are  helped  indirectly  as  members  of 
a  local  economy.  The  crisis  In  the  food 
stamp  program  belongs  to  everyone.* 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Cranmlttee  ro8e;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bolurg* 
having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Simon. 
Chairman  of  the  Ccwnmittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  Senate  bill 
iS.  1309)  to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1979 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  651. 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  Is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole? 
If  not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
C  1830 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

MOTION   TO   RECOMMIT   OmXED   BT    MS.   STMMS 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  Stmms  moves  to  recommit  the  blU.  S. 
1309.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  Senate  bill 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  S"rMMS  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  320,  nays  56. 
not  voting  56,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 320 

Addabbo 

BalduB 

Boner 

Akaka 

Barnes 

Bonker 

Albosta 

Beard.  R  I 

Bouquard 

Alexander 

BedeU 

Bo  wen 

Ambro 

Bellenson 

Brademas 

Anderson. 

Benjamin 

Breauz 

Calif. 

Bennett 

Brlnkley 

Andrews. 

Bereuter 

Brodhead 

N.  Dak. 

Bethune 

Brooks 

Annunzlo 

BevUI 

Brown.  Ohio 

Anthony 

Blaggl 

Broyhin 

Applegate 

Bingham 

Buchanan 

Ashley 

Blsin  chard 

Burllson 

Atkinson 

Boggs 

Burton.  John 

AuColn 

Boland 

Burton.  PhUUp 

BaUey 

Boiling 

Butler 
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Byron 

Hawkins 

Porter 

liOtt 

Robinson 

Stenholm 

Campbell 

Heckler 

Preyer 

Lungren 

Roth 

Stockman 

Can- 

Heftel 

Price 

McDonald 

Rousaelot 

Stump 

Carter 

Hollenbeck 

Prltchard 

MUler.  Ohio 

Rudd 

Symms 

Cavanaugh 

Hopkins 

Pursell 

Montgomery 

Satterfleld 

Taylor 

May  8,  1980 

get  to  the  fioor  on  time.  Had  I  been  here, 
I  would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
S.  1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980. 
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S.  668,  Cow  Creek  Indians  claims; 
H.  Con.  Res.  318,  disapproval  of  regu- 
lations for  Education  Appeal  Board; 
M    r-nn    Rps    319    df.<5annroval  of  recil- 


Act  to  which  he  made  reference,  he  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  in  his  remarks  that 
disaster  relief  is  included  in  that. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  understanding 
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Byron 

Cunpbell 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavacaugh 
Chappell 
Chlsbolm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cllnger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
CoUlns.  ni. 
Conable 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Coupter 
D' Amours 
DaTis.  Mich. 
Davis,  S.C. 
dela  Oarza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Dicks 

DlggB 

Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Duncan.  Tenn. 
Bckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans.  Oa. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
PasceU 
Pazlo 
Fen  wick 
Ferraro 
Flndley 
Flah 
Fisher 
Plthlan 
Pllppo 
Florlo 
Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Foraythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Gllckman 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllag 
Gore 
Oradlaon 
Oramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Haraha 
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Archer 

Ashbrook 

Bafalls 

Bauman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Burgener 

Carney 

Cheney 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Corcoran 


Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hut  to 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Leiand 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 
Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundlne 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin 

Mathls 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroxiles 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell.  Md. 

MoakJey 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Musto 

Myers.  Pa. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

NAYS— 56 

Crane.  Philip 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dtcklnaon 
Edwards.  Okla. 
English 
Frenzel 
Gold  water 


Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Prltchard 

Pursell 
RahaU 
Rallsback 
Rangel 
Ratchford 
Regula 
Reuss 
Rhodes 
Richmond 
Rlnaldo 
Rltter 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rose 
'.   Rosenthal 
Roybal 
Royer 
Russo 
Sabo 
Santlnl 
Sawyer 
Scheuer 
Schroeder 
Schulze 
Sebellus 
Selberllng 
Shannon 
Sharp 
Shelby 
Simon 
Skelton 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  Nebr. 
Snowe 
Solarz 
Solomon 
Spell  man 
Spence 
St  Germain 
Stack 
Staggers 
Stangeland 
Stanton 
Stark 
Steed 
Stewart 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Studds 
Swift 
Synar 
Tauke 
Thompson 
Traxler 
Trlble 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vento 
Volkmer 
Walgren 
Wtimpler 
Watklns 
Waxman 
Weaver 
Weiss 
White 
Whltehurst 
Whitley 
Whlttalcer 
Whltten 
Williams.  Mont 
wmiams.  Ohio 
Wilson.  Tex. 
Wlrth 
Wolff 
Wolpe 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yatea 
Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 
Young,  Fla 
Young,  Mo. 
Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

HlUls 

Hlnson 

Holt 

KeUy 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Loeffler 


Lott 

Lungren 
McDonald 
Miller,  Ohio 
Montgomery 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Myers.  Ind. 
Pashayan 


Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Satterfleld 

Senscnbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Snyder 


Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Symms 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Walker 

Winn 

Wydler 


NOT  VOTING— 56 


Abdnor 

Anderson.  El. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Asp  In 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bonlor 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Gorman 

Crane,  Daniel 

Danielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Doman 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evans.  Del. 

Fuqua 


Oaydos 

Glalmo 

Grlsham 

Hefner 

Hlghtower 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Latta 

Lehman 
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n   1840 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  Ichord  against. 

Mr.  Quliien  for,  with  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane 
against. 

Mr.  McKlnney  for,  with  Mr.  Dornan 
against. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  for.  with  Mr.  Latta 
against, 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mr.  Lewis  against. 

Mr.  Levltas  for.  with  Mr.  Paul  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  IlUnolB. 

Mr.  Aspln  with  Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Danielson  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Oaydos  with  Mr.  Abdnor. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr   Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Murtha  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Neal  with  Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Grlsham. 

Mr  Andrews  of  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
Daschle. 

Mr  Hefner  with  Mr.  Hlghtower. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr    Kogovsek. 

Mr.  Holland  with  Mr  Runnels. 

Ms.  Holtzman  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado. 

So  the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "To  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended. 
to  improve  food  stamp  program  fiscal 
accountability  through  reductions  in 
inaccurate  eligibility  and  benefit  deter- 
minations; to  improve  the  system  of 
deductions:  to  remove  specific  dollar 
limitations  on  appropriations  while  con- 
tinuing to  limit  expenditures  to  avail- 
able funds:  and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PIRSONAI.    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  228,  I  was  out  of  reach  of  the  beeper. 
I  did  not  hear  it  and  was  not  able  to 


get  to  the  floor  on  time.  Had  I  been  here, 
I  would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative  oii 
S,  1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1309,  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1980 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  House  insist  on 
its  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  1309,  and  request  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  that 
include  the  recoupment  amendment? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  includes  the  re- 
coupment amendment, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  That  passed  so 
overwhelmingly  in  the  House? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  passed  by  a  slight 
majority  in  the  House. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington?  The  Chair  hears 
none  and,  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Foley, 
DE  LA  Garza,  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Rich- 
mond. Panetta,  Nolan.  Glickman,  Akaka, 
Harkin.  Wampler.  Findley  and  Symms, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

There  was  no  objection. 


n  1850 
LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEVTNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
majority  leader  the  schedule  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  day.  the  balance  of  the  week, 
and  for  next  week.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr,  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  If  the  acting  minority  lead- 
er would  indulge  me.  I  will  describe  the 
program  for  next  week.  We  have  con- 
cluded the  legislative  business  for  this 
week,  and  when  we  adjourn  today,  it  will 
be  my  purpose  to  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  shall  adjourn  over  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

We  win  meet  on  Monday  and  take  up 
six  suspensions.  All  recorded  votes  on  the 
suspensions  and  on  our  two  conference 
reports  that  may  be  considered  will  be 
postponed  until  Tuesday,  May  13.  The 
six  suspensions  are: 


S.  668.  Cow  Creek  Indians  claims; 

H.  Con.  Res.  318,  disapproval  of  regu- 
lations for  Education  Appeal  Board; 

H.  Con.  Res,  319,  disapproval  of  regu- 
lations for  arts  and  education  programs ; 

H.R.  7281,  FEC  authorizations; 

H.R.  6616,  ocean  dumping  authoriza- 
tion, fiscal  year  1981;  and 

H.R.  6842,  Shippers  Export  Document 
Act. 

Then  we  would  hope  to  take  confer- 
ence reports  on  H.R.  10,  civil  rights  for 
institutionalized  persons;  and  H.R,  3434, 
Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare 
Act  of  1980. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  week  it  will 
be  our  purpose  for  the  House  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Tuesday,  at  3  o'clock  on 
Wednesday,  and  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 
There  would  be  recorded  votes  the  first 
thing  Tuesday  on  any  bills  debated  on 
Monday  on  which  recorded  votes  have 
been  demanded.  Then  we  would  hope  to 
take  up  the  following  important  bills : 

H.J.  Res.  545,  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  food  stamps.  It  was  this  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts alluded  earlier.  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  brought  us  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  especially  for  food 
stamps.  The  Committee  on  Rules  has  ap- 
proved the  rule,  and  we  hope  to  take 
that  as  our  first  legislative  business  on 
Tuesday.  Following  that  we  would  go 
to: 

H.R.  6974,  defense  authorizations,  fis- 
cal year  1981,  which  we  will  consider 
under  an  open  rule,  vrtth  3  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate,  and  then  we  would  go  to — 

H.R.  7325,  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions and  Rescission  Act,  fiscal  year  1980, 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule.  That  is 
the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
which  would  include  black  lung  benefits, 
the  disaster  relief,  and  other  things 
that  we  need  to  act  upon,  exclusive  of 
the  food  stamps.  Following  that  we  hope 
that  we  can  come  next  week  to  the  con- 
sideration of — 

H.R.  3904,  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1979  (ERISA 
amendments) ,  subject  to  the  granting  of 
a  rule.  If  we  are  able  to  complete  all  of 
that,  we  would  come  then  to — 

H.R,  4046,  Antitrust  Collateral  Estop- 
pel Act  and — 

H,R.  4048,  awards  of  prejudgment  in- 
terest in  antitrust  litigation,  under  open 
rules,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  in 
each  instance. 

The  House  would  not  be  in  session  on 
next  Friday,  It  would  adjourn  by  5:30 
on  all  days  except  Wednesday,  and  this, 
of  course,  is  subject  to  the  general  res- 
ervation that  further  conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further  report  will  be  announced  later, 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman to  say  the  House  will  not  be  in 
session  next  Friday;  is  that  correct? 

Mr,  "WRIGHT.  That  is  our  plan,  not  to 
be  in  session  next  Friday. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  If  the  gentleman  would 
refer  back  to  the  unnumbered  Supple- 
mental Appropriations   and   Rescission 


Act  to  which  he  made  reference,  he  men- 
tioned, I  believe,  in  his  remarks  that 
disaster  relief  is  included  in  that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  It  Is.  There  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the 
floor.  The  gentleman  might  address  them 
as  to  exactly  what  it  will  contain.  They 
would  have  more  precise  knowledge  than 
I  would  have.  I  see  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  My  understanding  is. 
subject  to  correction  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  that 
this  does  include  disaster  relief  funds  in 
the  amount  of  $100  million,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  this  is  part  of  the  same 
appropriation  that  the  President  ap- 
parently is  planning  to  utilize  to  take 
care  of  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  that 
have  landed  in  Florida.  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  <Mr 
Whitten)  . 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league this  is  the  supplemental  that  has 
been  pending  many,  many  months  be- 
cause of  the  budgetary  ceiling.  It  covers 
many,  many  things,  just  about  everj-- 
thing  that  is  pending  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
However,  it  is  subject  to  a  rule  waiving 
the  budget  ceiling,  unless  the  Senate  and 
House  get  together  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  will  be  under  the  figures  in  the 
budget  resolution  as  it  was  passed  by  the 
House.  As  far  as  the  immediate  item  and 
what  the  President  plans  to  do.  that  I 
cannot  answer  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
clarify  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  It  does  provide  for 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans.  It  also  has  funds  for  the  FEMA 
program.  These  estimates  have  been 
pending  for  months,  l)ecause  of  the  delay 
in  revising  the  budget  ceilings. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  am  simply  trying  to 
clarify  the  story  that  appeared  in  the 
paper  that  the  President  had  declared 
Florida,  I  guess,  as  a  disaster  area,  and 
that  is  that  the  persons  coming  in  from 
Cuba  and  elsewhere  would  be  considered 
political  refugees  and  under  the  terms  of 
the  disaster  area  bill  would  be  entitled 
to  rehef  for  funding  for  a  period  of  2 
years.  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  actually 
included, 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
not  had  the  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  it  is  my  judgment  and  my 
recollection  that  it  is  not  included  in  this 
biU. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  12,  1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  esk 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY    NEXT 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    Mr.   Speaker.    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempOTe.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  THE  ENGROSS- 
MENT OP  HOUSE  AMENDMENTS 
TO  S.  1309 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  engrossment 
of  the  House  amendments  to  S.  1309.  the 
Clerk  be  allowed  to  make  such  changes 
in  section  numbers,  cross-reference,  and 
punctuation  marks  as  appropriate  to 
conform  to  the  action  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  how  many  technical  problems 
are  there  with  that  bill? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  are  not  too  many, 
I  would  advise  the  gentleman  if  he  would 
yield,  but  it  is  in  some  cases,  as  a  result 
of  the  amendments  adopted,  necessary  to 
change  some  of  the  cross-references,  sec- 
tion numl>ers.  and  punctuation  marks. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  the  gentleman 
can  assure  us  that  there  will  be  no  sub- 
stantive changes? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man absolutely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
not  planning  on  putting  any  Nicaraguan 
aid,  or  anything  like  that,  in  there? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  IN  THE 
MATTER  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
CHARLES  H.   WILSON 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  I  herewith  submit  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  96-930)  on 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  660)  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Representative  Charles  H.  Wilson. 
for  printing  under  the  rule. 

I  would  like  to  advise  my  colleagues 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  caU  up  the 
privileged  resolution  in  the  matter  of 
Representative  Charles  H.  Wilson  after 
the  committee's  report  has  been  avail- 
able to  the  Members  for  no  less  than  5 
legislative  days. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  re- 
port is  referred  to  the  House  Calendar 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6974,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,  1981 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  CoumiiLtee 
on  Rioles,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-931)  on  the  resolution 
(H.  Res.  661 »  providing  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6974)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles. 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles, 
torpedoes,  and  other  weapons  and  for 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the 
Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  civil 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
INQ  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6942,  INTERNATIONAL  SECURITY 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-932)  on  the  resolution  <H. 
Res.  662 )  providing  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6942)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for 
international  security  and  development 
assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  545 
MAKING  AN  URGENT  APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOLLING,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-933)  on  the  resolution  iH. 
Res.  663)  providing  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  'HJ  Res. 
545)  maldng  an  urgent  appropriation 
for  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30,  1980.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  1900 
PERMISSION   FOR   COMMITTEE   ON 
APPROPRIATIONS   TO   HAVE    UN- 
TIL   MIDNIGHT    TOMORROW    TO 
PILE  PRIVILEGED  REPORT 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Friday,  May  9,  to  file  a  privileged 
report  on  a  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and 
rescinding  certain  budget  authority 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mi- 
nority reserves  all  points  of  order. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  us  why  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  January,  certain 
supplemental  were  requested  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Smce  then,  additional  budg- 
et supplemental  have  been  requested  by 
the  administration.  Because  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  resolution  ceilings,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  was  unable  to 
report  out  an  appropriations  measure 
before  this  time.  All  these  accumulated 
budget  requests  have  been  included  in 
this  general  supplemental  bill.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  an  exceptional  job  in 
reporting  this  bill,  even  though  we  had 
some  trouble  getting  recognition.  We  feel 
it  is  necessary  to  obtain  this  unanimous 
consent  request  in  order  to  consider  the 
bill  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  are  there  many 
waivers  in  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  There  are  quite  a  few- 
waivers.  This  bill  deals  with  rescissions, 
supplementals,  deferrals  and  transfer 
which  try  to  preserve  the  prerogatives 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1144.  QUIET  COMMtTNITIES  ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS,    1980   AND   1981 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  1144 > 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the 
Quiet  Communities  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981  with  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
pomts  the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Staccers.  Florid,  and  Santini,  Ms. 
MncTXLSKi,  Messrs.  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Levitas,  Broyhill,  Madigan,  and 
Snyder. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  during  the  vote  on 
the  first  Symms  amendment  to  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  1309.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  appear  in  the  Record. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OP 
COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules : 

Washington.  D.C, 

May  5,  19S0. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Woshtngton.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  to  Inform  you 
of  my  resignation  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  eR'ectlve  at  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday.  May  9,  1980, 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  B.  Anderson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 
TOMORROW  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  may 
have  until  midnight.  Friday,  May  9, 1980, 
to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives : 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  8.  1980. 
Hon,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  This  Is  to  notify  you 
that  I  have  received  a  subpoena,  issued  by 
a  United  States  District  Court,  commanding 
my  appearance  as  a  witness  at  a  judicial 
proceeding  scheduled  for  May  8,  1980.  The 
subpoena  requires  that  I  testify  and  bring 
with  me  certain  records  maintained  by  my 
ofiBce,  I  have  been  Informed  that  If  my 
appearance  Is  Inconvenient  that  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative  may  attend  Instead. 
The  subpoena  is  available  in  my  office  for 
Inspection. 

Sincerely, 

Edmitnu  L.  Hensbaw.  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W,  Ratmond  Collet, 

Deputy  Clerk. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  POST- 
MASTER OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Postmaster  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 


OmCE    or    POSTMASTHl,    V.B.    HOTTSK 

OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  7,  1980. 
Hon.  THOMAS  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  This  Is  to  notify  you 
that  I  have  received  a  subpoena.  Issued  by 
a  United  States  District  Court,  commanding 
my  appearance  as  a  witness  at  a  judicial 
proceeding  scheduled  for  May  8,  1980,  The 
subpoena  requires  that  I  testify  and  bring 
with  me  certain  records  maintained  by  my 
office,  I  have  been  Informed  that  if  my  ap- 
pearance Is  Inconvenient  that  a  duly  au- 
thorized representative  may  attend  instead. 
The  subpoena  Is  available  in  my  office  for 
Inspection. 

Sincerely, 

Robert  V.  Rota. 


LEGISLATION  TO  EXEMPT  ROYALTY 
OWNER  FROM  WINDFALL  PROF- 
ITS TAX 

(Mr.  WATKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
mtroduced  legislation  to  exempt  royalty 
owners  and  small,  independent  oil  pro- 
ducers from  the  so-called  windfall  prof- 
its tax.  This  legislation  preserves  the 
definition  contained  in  the  Senate  lan- 
guage that  would  have  exempted  the 
first  1,000  barrels  per  day  of  production 
from  the  tax.  It  also  narrowly  defines 
royalty  interest  to  that  attributable  to 
the  ownership  of  the  property. 

I  am  sure  many  of  my  colleagues  voted 
for  this  tax  with  the  impression  they 
were  striking  a  blow  against  the  big 
major  oil  companies.  Unfortunately, 
while  pinching  the  "big  boys,"  they 
slapped  the  httle  folks— the  royalty 
owners  and  small,  independent  pro- 
L'ucers. 

The  royalty  owners — and  in  this  case 
I  am  referring  to  those  who  hold  some 
small  mineral  rights  and  those  who  al- 
lowed a  well  to  be  drilled  on  their  land 
in  exchange  for  an  interest  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  well — who  cannot  in  any 
way  be  considered  engaged  in  profiteer- 
ing or  plundering.  In  most  cases  they 
are  small  farmers,  cattlemen,  and  in 
many  cases  retired  people.  How  can  this 
Congress  justify  taxing  them  at  the  same 
rate  they  tax  the  major  oil  companies? 
Since  this  tax  bill  passed,  I  have  re- 
ceived phone  calls  and  letters  from  roy- 
alty owmers  who  are  outraged— and  jus- 
tifiably so.  Probably  less  than  one  per- 
cent of  the  royalty  owners  knew  the 
windfall  profits  tax  included  them  when 
that  legislation  was  being  debated  in 
Congress.  Their  first  inkling  that  they 
were  the  victims  of  the  largest  tax  ever 
levied,  was  when  their  royalty  checks 
came  last  month  with  a  note  explaining 
w-hy  the  check  was  smaller.  Understand- 
ably, they  are  not  going  to  be  too  excited 
about  allowing  another  weU  to  be  driUed 
on  their  property  in  the  future.  To  that 
extent,  this  tax  is  going  to  reduce  future 
production. 

After  the  Senate  adopted  the  1,000- 
oarrel-per-day  exemption  and  180  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  endorsed  that  provi- 
sion the  independent  producers,  with 
good  reasori,   expefited   the  conference 


committee  to  include  the  exemption  in 
the  final  version.  When  the  conference 
committee  dropped  the  exemption,  the 
independents,  led  by  a  group  from  my 
congressional  district,  trooped  to  Wash- 
ington to  point  out  they  were  not  profi- 
teering, either — they  reinvest  105  per- 
cent of  their  earnings  into  exploration 
for  more  oil.  Unfortunately,  their  lobby- 
ing efforts  were  too  little,  too  late. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  point 
out  that  these  people  are  not  oil  barons, 
magnates,  or  tycoons.  They  are  basically 
small  businessmen,  and  like  most  small 
businessmen,  they  have  been  deluged 
with  Federal  paperwork  and  regulations, 
strapped  for  capital  and  stumped  by 
complex  rulings. 

Now  this  Congress  has  slapped  them 
with  the  most  massive  Federal  tax  ever 
levied,  and  has  the  nerve  to  expect 
them  to  drill  even  more  wells  and  re- 
verse the  dangerous  energy  situation 
that  we  in  Washington  are  mostly  re- 
sponsible for  creating.  It  is  such  a  para- 
dox—we are  greedily  snatching  the 
golden  eggs  at  the  same  time  we  are 
punishing  the  goose  for  laying  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  seeks  to 
reverse  this  damage  caused  by  the  wind- 
fall profits  tax.  If  every  royalty  owner 
and  independent  producer  would  let 
their  elected  representatives  know  how 
this  tax  has  affected  them,  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  passed  and  signed  into  law. 


NATIONAL  ECONOMIC  DISLOCATION 
PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1980 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  entitled  the  "National 
Economic  Dislocation  Prevention  Act  of 
1980."  This  bill  would  address  the  prob- 
lems of  job  dislocation  and  economic  dis- 
tress caused  by  plant  closings  and  reloca- 
tions by  requiring  companies  that  wish 
to  move  their  operations  to  give  prior 
notification  to  the  Federal  Government, 
local  officials,  and  affected  imion  oflB- 
cials. 

This  notice  would  include  a  detailed 
economic  impact  statement  which  would 
spell  out  the  employment  effects  of  such 
a  move.  Businesses  providing  such  notifi- 
cation may  be  benefited  by  loans,  loan 
guarantees.  Interest  subsidies,  and  help 
in  placement  and  retraining  of  affected 
employees,  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  the  company  has  made  all 
reasonable  attempts  to  prevent  employ- 
ment loss.  The  bill  thus  utilizes  a  bal- 
anced approach,  in  that  it  encourages  ad- 
vance econom'c  planning  on  behalf  of 
the  business  Itself,  workers,  local  oflBclals, 
and  the  Federal  Government,  to  the 
benefit  of  all. 

This  is  a  national  problem  not  limited 
to  the  Midwest  or  New  England. 

I  am  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  severe 
economic  and  social  consequences  that 
follow  the  closings  and  relocations  of 
large  businesses.  The  effects  on  a  com- 
munity can  be  devEistating.  In  my  own 
State  of  Ohio,  it  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  over  80,000  jobs  have  been 
lost  over  the  last  10  years  as  a  result  of 


plant  closings.  The  situation  is  worsening 
daily.  Only  this  week  10,000  Ohloans  In 
the  automobile  industry  were  laid  off, 
and  more  are  expected.  Already  this 
means  that  one  out  of  three  auto  work- 
ers in  Ohio  are  currently  laid  off. 

Although  the  Great  Lakes  and  north- 
east regions  have  been  most  heavily  im- 
pacted, the  South  and  West  can  take 
little  comfort.  They,  too,  have  been  losing 
plants  to  foreign  markets.  For  example, 
from  1970  to  1976  in  the  textile  industr>' 
alone,  169  southern  plants  were  closed, 
employing  50.000  workers.  Many  of  these 
textile  oijerations  go  to  South  America 
and  the  Far  East,  where  wages  are  low 
and  strikes  are  illegal.  In  the  East,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  has  lost  an  estimated 
500  industrial  plants  since  1965,  and  over 
115,000  factory  jobs  in  the  last  10  years, 
Pennsylvania's  bureau  of  employment 
security  published  a  partial  list  of  former 
Philadelphia  area  employers  who  located 
out  of  the  State  between  1970  and  1977, 
causing  the  loss  of  some  13,000  local  jobs. 

Businesses  are  leaving  many  of  the 
traditional  industrial  centers  of  our 
country  for  a  variety  of  reasons  includ- 
ing energy  and  transportation  costs, 
availability  of  capital,  suppliers,  facili- 
ties, markets,  and  tax  rates.  Whatever 
the  reasons,  these  dislocations  result  in 
loss  of  the  local  tax  base,  reduced  public 
services  and  revenues  for  such  public  in- 
stitutions as  schools  and  hospitals. 

In  addition,  retail  businesses  and  pro- 
fessional services  suffer,  further  reducing 
tax  revenues.  As  younger  and  more 
mobile  workers  leave  the  ccwnmunity  to 
seek  work  elsewhere,  older,  less  educated 
workers  remain  behind  on  unemploy- 
ment rolls.  Research  has  shown  that  the 
suicide  rate  of  workers  who  lose  their 
jobs  in  a  permanent  plant  closing  is  30 
times  greater  than  the  national  average. 
The  combination  of  lost  tax  revenues  and 
lowered  services  hits  the  community  at 
the  very  time  that  individuals  in  that 
community  are  most  in  need  of  those 
services. 

For  whatever  reasons  companies  close 
or  relocate,  the  increasing  frequency  of 
this  phenomenon  encourages  Congress  to 
consider  legislation  which  would  provide 
some  kind  of  corporate  accountability 
toward  workers  and  communities  when 
a  company  shuts  a  plant.  My  bill, 
requiring  prenotification  and  advance 
planning,  would  reduce  the  number  of 
dislocations,  provide  assistance  to  busi- 
nesses seeking  to  reemploy  their  workers, 
and  would  provide  individual  employees 
who  could  not  be  retained  advance  notice 
of  their  status  with  the  company.  This 
legislation  would  apply  to  all  businesses 
with  annual  sales  above  $1,000,000. 

In  sum.  this  bUl  would  utilize  a  bal- 
anced approach  in  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lems of  job  dislocation  caused  by  plant 
closings  and  relocations  through  the  en- 
couragement of  advance  economic  plsui- 
ning  on  behalf  of  the  business  itself, 
workers,  local  oflBcials.  and  the  Federal 
Government. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
JOSIP  BROZ  TITO 

I  Mr  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to   revise  and   extend   his 
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and     to     include     extraneous     e'ice  that  its  fate  is  ultimately  common.  The 

policy  of  power  and  Interference  Into  the  In- 
1 ► ■_..  ;„      ternal  affairs  of  others  should  be  eliminated 
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nothing  Is  so  perfect  that  It  cannot  be  Im- 
proved In  the  Interest  of  the  greater  haptpl- 
iie.ss  and   well-helnp  of   man 
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and  unilateral  disarmament  has  never 
tt-nrked  in  all  of  recorded  historv.  Some- 


Americans — who  so  often  take  for  grant- 
ed our  freedom — must  continue  to  sneak 


was  accused  of  "maliciously  violating  the 
reeime  of  confinempnt  "  His  wpnrintr  a 
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remarks    and    to    include    extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
ceremonies  at  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia,  the 
world  mourns  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
last  of  the  World  War  n  giants.  Presi- 
dent Josip  Broz  Tito. 

Last  evening  it  was  my  privilege  to 
participate  in  a  similar  memorial  cere- 
mony at  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  here  in 
Washington,  along  with  Yugoslav  Am- 
bassador Budimir  Loncar. 

I  would  like  to  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  my  remarks  and  those  of  Am- 
bassador Loncar  in  memory  of  President 
Tito: 

Rkmahks  or  Hon.  James  L.  Obebstas  at  Cere- 
monies Honoring  President  Tito,  Embassy 
OP  Yugoslavia.  Washington,  D.C  ,  Mat  7. 
1980. 

"Men  make  history  and  play  a  part  In  It 
only  If  they  understand  the  people's  needs 
and  wishes,  and  If  they  become  a  part  of  the 
people  themselves." 

That  profound  Insight  into  the  role  of  in- 
dividuals In  history,  expressed  In  President 
Tito's  own  words,  (as  recorded  In  Vladimir 
Dedljer  s  bools  In  1952)  best  explains  Tito  and 
his  success  in  Tugoslavia  and  on  the  world 
scene. 

A  descendant  of  generations  of  peasants, 
the  son  of  a  blaw:ksmlth.  a  mechanic  by  trade, 
a  self-taught  man.  a  linguist,  military  stra- 
tegist, economic  planner,  amd  political  leader, 
Tito  was  an  extraordinary  man  In  a  land  of 
extraordinary  people. 

The  unique  genius  of  Tito  was  his  Insist- 
ence on  practical  policies  of  both  Internal 
and  external  development.  He  brought  about 
a  cultural  revolution  among  a  people  bur- 
dened with  widespread  Illiteracy  Out  of  a 
war-torn  economy,  whose  populace  had  liter- 
ally been  decimated,  he  brought  forth  an  In- 
dustrial revolution  in  scarcely  three  decades 
and  a  level  of  prosperity  unparalleled  In 
Yugoslav  history — a  success  story  few  coun- 
tries can  equal. 

Yet,  it  is  In  International  affairs  that  Tito's 
legacy  to  his  country,  and  the  world,  is 
greatest. 

Yugoslavs  understand  through  the  harsh 
lessons  of  their  history  that  foreign  relations 
are  vital  to  their  survival  as  a  nation. 
Throughout  centuries,  power  over  Belgrade 
Zagreb,  or  Lljubljana  had  been  held  In 
Vienna,  Budapest,  or  Istanbul.  Decisions  on 
roads,  railways,  ports,  mineral  or  agricultural 
development,  and  flnancing  of  homes  and 
factories  had  long  been  made  in  London 
Parts,  or  Berlin. 

Tito  recognized  Instinctively  that  Yugo- 
slavia's sectirlty  and  Independence  would  be 
dependent  upon  Yugoslavia  playing  an  Im- 
portant role  In  world  affairs. 

Not  surprisingly,  then,  he  was  the  first  "In- 
ternationalist" In  his  country's  history,  the 
first  Yugoslav  with  a  commanding  Interna- 
tional stature  He  gave  the  world  a  new  and 
refreshing  view  of  his  country. 

Through  his  vision,  his  Instinct  for  timing 
and  maneuvertng,  he  became  a  dominating 
figure  among  Third  World  nations,  mediating 
between  Eaat  and  West  in  the  dangerous  Cold 
War,  a  European  uniting  African  and  Asian 
nations  who  were  fearful  of  alignment  with 
the  superpowers. 

His  resolute  dedication  to  peace  was  noted 
by  President  Carter  durtng  Tito's  visit  here 
IJQ  March  7,  1978.  when  our  President  said  of 
Tnto:  He  Is  a  father  of  the  United  Nations' 
Disarmament  Conference.  He  is  a  man  who 
be  eves  in  disarmament  He  is  a  man  who 
believes  in  human  rights" 

Tito  reaffirmed  Mr    Carter's  tribute  in  his 
own  remarks  at  the  official  White  House  cere- 
monies, where  he  said : 
"We  Uve  in  a  world  of  such  interdepend- 


ence that  its  fate  Is  ultimately  common.  The 
policy  of  power  and  Interference  into  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  others  should  'ue  eliminated 
from  international  relations,  and  .  .  .  the  ef- 
forts of  all  countries  should  be  aimed  at  the 
overcoming  of  bloc  and  other  divisions  In  the 
world  as  well  as  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  more  Just  international  economic  order." 

Independence,  nonallgnment.  self-manage- 
ment, open  borders,  market  socialism,  prog- 
ress, stability  and  a  resolute  commitment  to 
peace  describe  the  posture  of  Yugoslavia  to- 
day. All  are  the  legacy  of  Tito's  innovation, 
and  the  product  of  his  charisma. 

Yugoslavia  Is  a  positive.  Independent  force 
in  International  affairs  far  beyond  her  eco- 
nomic or  military  might,  because  of  Tito's 
diplomatic  skill. 

Yugoslavia  is  secure  Internally  because  the 
country  has  assimilated  the  progress  of  tech- 
nology, and  because  of  Tito's  ability  to  moti- 
vate the  people. 

At  the  peak  of  World  War  U.  Winston 
Churchill,  addressing  Parliament  said:  "In 
Marshal  Tito  the  partisans  have  found  an 
outstanding  leader,  glorious  In  the  fight  for 
freedom." 

He  was  a  towering  figure,  but  I  have  the 
feeling  he  would  rather  we  say  of  him  that  he 
understood  "the  people's  needs  and  wishes" 
and  that  he  was  himself  "a  part  of  the 
people." 

Remarks  of  Bttdimir  Loncar  Ambassador  r>r 
THE  S.F  R  OF  Yugoslavia.  Honoring  Presi- 
dent Tito.  Mat  7.  1980 

Today  Yugoslavia  Is  In  deep  sorrow,  and 
her  friends  all  over  the  world  join  her  in 
mourning.  Josip  Broz  Tito,  a  man  who  for 
over  forty  years  built  a  new  Yugoslavia  and 
shaped  a  new  history  for  the  Yugoslav 
peoples,  has  passed  away  Gone  Is  one  of  the 
ereat  soldiers  and  strategists  of  World  War 
II,  the  leader  and  hero  of  the  People's  War 
of  Liberation  In  Yugoslavia,  a  man  who  was 
of  great  influence  In  giving  direction  to 
events  in  the  modem  world. 

In  birth  and  de"ith  all  people  are  eoual 
Thev  distinguish  themselves  by  the  lives 
they  live.  Some  remain  with  us  even  after 
their  death.  Some  remain  forever  These  are 
the  great  ones  of  history.  Josip  Broz  Tito  Is 
one  of  them. 

Deeply  committed  to  the  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence of  his  people,  he  stood  up  among 
them,  gained  their  freedom  and  led  thorn 
along  their  path  of  progress. 

Realizing  that  man  can  only  be  free  In 
a  free  society,  and  that  a  free'  society  can 
only  exist  In  an  Independent  country.  Tito 
developed  a  socialist  and  self-managing 
democracy  and  established  the  non-aligned 
and  Indepen-^ent  state  of  Vupnslavla 

Firmly  believing  that  Independence,  free- 
dom and  equality  cannot  be  separated.  Tito 
initiated  the  idea  of  a  policy  of  non-align- 
ment. This  policy  began  a  movement  among 
nations  which  unites  peoples  and  countries 
all  over  the  world  In  their  struggle  for  peace, 
coexistence  and  International  cooperation 
based  on  equality  and  progress  for  all. 

Tito  was  a  tireless  traveller  In  seeking 
International  understanding.  Three  times  he 
visited  the  United  States  and  here  he  made 
an  Invaluable  contribution  to  confidence  and 
friendship  between  the  peoples  of  Tugoslavia 
and  the  United  States. 

In  his  struggle  and  work  he  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  his  people  and  respect  through 
the  world. 

For  his  people  and  the  generations  to 
come,  his  great  achievement  remains:  ours 
is  a  humane  and  democratic  society  of  na- 
tions and  peoples,  all  equal— a  non-aUured 
Socialist  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
This  will  Inspire  the  coming  generations  with 
energy  and  innovative  genius,  since  Tito 
always  strongly  believed— and  he  has  estab- 
lished  in   the  program   of  his   Party— that 
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nothing  Is  so  perfect  that  it  cannot  be  Im- 
proved in  the  Interest  of  the  greater  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  man. 

Tito  is  gone,  and  his  place  will  always  re- 
main unfilled.  He  Is  Irreplaceable.  For  me, 
his  comrade-in-arms,  a  part  of  my  own  being 
passes  with  his  death 


THE   UNITED  STATES  MUST  BUILD 
UP  ITS  DEFENSES 

iMr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  Mr. 
Oberst.ar's  remarks  all  I  can  say  is  "Long 
live  the  memory  of  Draha  Mikhailo- 
vich." 

Mr  Speaker,  for  reasons  known  only 
to  our  Supreme  Creator,  certain  days 
on  the  calendar  attract  great  historical 
events.  Today,  the  8th  of  May,  is  such 
a  day. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  this  day.  some 
of  the  senior  Members  in  this  Chamber 
were  young  heroes  in  khaki  or  blue  or 
olive  drab  celebrating  on  every  continent 
of  this  delicate  planet  the  glory  of  V-E 
Day.  It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  it  has 
been  only  three  and  a  half  decades  since 
General  Eisenhower's  crusade  in  Europe 
brought  the  terror  of  nazism  to  an  igno- 
minious end. 

Eight  years  ago  today  we  started  what 
could  have  been  the  end  of  the  brutal 
Communist  conquest  of  Indochina.  Today 
is  the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  Harbor  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  Too 
late  we  are  coming  to  realize  that  our 
young  men  and  women  who  served  in 
Vietnam  were  as  heroic  as  their  World 
War  II  veteran  fathers  and  brothers. 
They  tried,  God  knows  how  they  tried, 
to  stop  a  genocide.  But  the  politicians 
walked  away  from  that  crusade  in 
ignominy. 

But  something  horrible  happened  78 
years  ago  today  that  is  just  as  frighten- 
ing a  warning  as  Vietnam  about  what 
the  future  may  hold  for  the  shrinking 
free  world. 

On  May  2,  1902.  a  volcanic  eruption 
destroyed  an  entire  city  in  the 
Carribean. 

On  the  tiny  paradise  island-like  isle 
of  Martinique  the  volcano  Mount  Pelee 
.suddenlv  burst  wide  open  with  unbeliev- 
able explosive  force  and  within  minutes 
had  killed  30,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren in  the  idyllic  town  of  St.  Pierre. 
Every  single  citizen  perished,  all  of  them 
except  one  former  slave  named  Ludger 
Sylbaris.  a  prisoner  in  a  tiny  subter- 
ranean jail  cell.  Most  people  in  hapless 
little  St  Pierre  did  not  die  from  the  con- 
siderable lava  flow  or  the  many  fires. 
They  died  in  the  super-heated  air  and 
poison  gas  which  covered  the  city  in 
seconds. 

That  thermonuclear  type  of  an  explo- 
sion and  nightmarish  cloud  can  engulf 
hundreds  of  free  world  cities,  this  time 
with  man  made  mushrooms  of  radio- 
active poison  gas  searing  to  death  mil- 
lions, not  thousands,  of  innocent  people 
if  we  don't  wake  up.  The  heart-sickening 
defeat  of  the  Gramm-Holt  defense 
amendment  last  week  was  a  stunning 
setback  for  world  peace.  Appeasement 


and  unilateral  disarmament  has  never 
worked  in  all  of  recorded  historj*.  Some- 
times only  a  frightened  Ludger  Sylbaris 
is  left  to  record  the  last  hours. 

Mr.  Hyde  was  correct  a  few  moments 
ago.  We  are  leaving  ourselves  helpless 
before  aggression.  Read  the  awful  events 
of  May  2,  1902,  in  St.  Pierre.  There  is 
no  place  to  hide  in  a  next  war.  Wake  up, 
America.  Where  is  the  spirit  of  VE  Day? 


ni9io 

THE  LENINGRAD  THREE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  10  years 
ago.  16  people  of  different  backgrounds 
and  faiths  were  united  in  their  desire  to 
escape  the  repression  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment and  society.  Hence,  one  evening 
they  tried  to  steal  an  Aeroflot  at  the  air- 
port in  Leningrad  and  fly  over  the  border 
to  Finland.  The  attempt  was  foiled  and 
their  subsequent,  infamous  trial  in  Len- 
ingrad stunned  the  world. 

The  Soviet  authorities  used  the  abort- 
ed escape  as  reason  for  searching  and 
harassing  dissidents  throughout  the 
country. 

The  sentences  handed  down  at  the 
Leningrad  trials  included  two  death  pen- 
alties and  up  to  15  years  in  labor  camps 
for  others  who  participated  in  the  futile 
effort  to  gain  freedom. 

Yet  the  venture  was  not  a  complete 
loss.  A  year  ago,  seven  of  these  men  were 
unexpectedly  set  free;  some  of  them  in  a 
well-publicized  swap  for  two  Soviet  spies, 

Mark  Dymshits.  one  of  those  allowed 
to  emigrate,  said  then : 

It  was  worth  spending  a  difficult  nine  years 
iii  Jail  if  the  pi  ice  for  it  lb  freedom  from  the 
claws  of  Soviet  Jails  and  the  receiving  of 
Israeli  citizenship. 

Three  prisoners  of  conscience  from  the 
Leningrad  trials,  however,  still  remain  in 
Soviet  labor  camps  suffering  from  chron- 
ic bronchitis,  tuberculosis,  ulcers,  kidney 
disease,  and  other  maladies.  Isolated 
from  their  families  and  friends,  they  are 
forbidden  to  practice  their  respective 
faiths.  But  their  dream  to  live  as  free 
men  binds  them  as  brothers  and  permits 
them  to  endure  their  hardship  and  suf- 
fering. 

We  are  here  today  to  remind  our  col- 
leagues, fellow  Americans  and  people 
throue:hout  the  world  that  Josif  Mendel- 
evich, Yuri  Federov.  and  Aleksel  Mur- 
zhenko  are  still  prisoners  of  conscience 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  urge  their  im- 
mediate release  so  that  they  may  live  in 
liberty  wherever  thev  choose. 

Mendelevich  and  his  friends  knew  that 
their  chance  of  escaping  to  freedom  a 
decade  ago  was  "nearly  zero."  But  as  an- 
other companion,  Edward  Kuiaietsov, 
said: 

The  real  objective  was  to  expose  emigra- 
tion policies  regarding  Jews  who  at  the  time 
were  accused  of  anti-Soviet  subversion  for 
as  much  as  voicing  a  desire  to  leave.  A  man 
must  do  what  he  ought  to  do. 

If  these  brave  people  were  willing  to 
risk  their  lives  to  further  expose  the  re- 
pression   of    the   Soviet   system,   we   as 


Americans — who  so  often  take  for  grant- 
ed our  freedom — must  continue  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  extending  liberty  to 
Mendelevich,  Federov.  Murzhenko  and 
other  prisoners  of  conscience. 

I  have  personally  discussed  the  fate 
of  Mendelevich  with  his  sister  Rivka 
Drori  of  Israel.  And  last  month,  I  met 
with  Leib  Khnokh,  who  was  among  those 
dissidents  set  free  in  1979.  He  urged  that 
we  not  relent  in  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
freedom  of  these  three  heroic  men.  The 
Soviets  are  aware  of  everything,  he  said, 
and  an  absence  of  action  by  the  Con- 
gress concerning  dissidents  is  as  note- 
worthy as  repeated  efforts  to  gain  their 
liberty. 

Leib  Khnokh  and  I  agreed  that  only 
by  continuing  to  speak  out  boldly  and 
frequently  can  world  opinion  be  mobil- 
ized to  pressure  the  Soviets  to  release 
these  ailing,  though  morally  vigorous, 
prisoners  of  conscience. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  you  and  my  col- 
leagues for  supporting  this  special  order 
today  for  Mendelevich,  Murzhenko.  and 
Federov.  In  recent  days,  many  of  us 
spoke  on  behalf  of  Ida  Nudel.  the  lone 
Jewish  woman  prisoner  of  conscience 
exiled  to  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  the  Swedish  diplo- 
mat who  liberated  tens  of  thousands  of 
Hungarian  Jews  during  World  War  II 
only  to  mysteriously  disappear  as  the 
Russians  were  entering  Budapest. 

We  call  on  the  Soviets  to  demonstrate 
compassion  and  to  act  in  a  humanitarian 
spirit  toward  all  prisoners  of  conscience. 
We  urge  President  Carter  to  expand  his 
efforts  to  gain  their  freedom  and  to  push 
for  the  continued  flow  of  Soviet  emigra- 
tion, which  unfortunately  has  decreased 
this  year.  We  look  to  the  President  as  well 
for  renewed  leadership  in  all  human 
rights  endeavors. 

On  a  related  matter,  the  former  de- 
fense attorney  for  Mark  Dymshits  at  the 
Leningrad  trials.  Lev  Pevzner.  will  be 
visiting  Waishington  for  the  first  time 
this  month.  The  National  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  and  myself  invite  my  col- 
leagues and  their  staffs  to  join  in  wel- 
coming to  the  United  States  Mr.  Lev 
Pevzner  and  his  wife.  Yelena,  now  of  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  They  will  be  honored  on 
Thursday.  May  15,  from  4:30  until  6:30 
p.m.  in  room  1310  of  the  Longworth 
House  OflSce  Building.  Our  struggle  to 
free  Lev  Pevzner  was  successful.  We  must 
now  help  the  Pevzners  bring  to  America 
their  only  son  who  remains  against  his 
will  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Alexander  Pevzner 
and  his  young  family.* 
•  Mr.  SCHEUE31.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  calling  attention  to 
the  plights  of  Yosif  Mendelevich,  Alexi 
Murzhenko,  and  Yuri  Federov.  three 
brave  and  long  suffering  Soviet  Jews. 

A  decade  ago  these  three  were  among 
several  convicted  in  the  infamous  "Len- 
ingrad trials"  and  sentenced  to  long  years 
of  hard  labor.  Soviet  treatment  of  Mr. 
Mendelevich  is  demonstrative  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  version  of  justice.  Sentenced  to 
a  strict-regime  labor  camp,  Mendele- 
vich insisted  on  maintaining  his  religious 
identity  by  eating  only  ritually  permit- 
ted food  and  abstaining  for  working  on 
the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Even  though  he  of- 
fered to  make  up  the  lost  work  hours,  he 


was  accused  of  "maliciously  violating  the 
regime  of  confinement."  His  wearing  a 
skull  cap  resulted  in  an  accusation  of 
"violation  of  the  form  of  camp  dress." 
Already  eating  as  little  as  300  grams  of 
food,  Mendelevich  was  transfered  to  the 
notorious  Vladimir  and  Chistopol  prisons 
of  central  Russia. 

Mendelevich  is  a  sick  man  and  his  al- 
ready fragile  health  is  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing under  the  subhuman  conditions  in 
which  he  fights  to  exist.  There  are  grave 
doubts  as  to  this  man's  ability  to  survive 
his  imprisonment. 

Yosif  Mendelevich.  Alexi  Murzhenko 
and  Yuri  Federov  are  waiting  fair  treat- 
ment and  liberty  in  squalid  conditions 
and  poor  health.  Their  stories  are 
frighteningly  similar.  For  the  crime  of 
yearning  for  freedom  these  men  have 
suffered  enough.  We  call  upon  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  uphold  international  law  and 
simple  human  dignity  and  treat  these 
men  with  humanity  and  the  justice  they 
are  due.« 

•  Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland.  Representative  Bafnes.  for 
reserving  the  time  today  so  that  we  may 
speak  out  on  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern. With  the  tenth  anniversan.-  of  the 
Leningrad  trials  approaching,  it  is  most 
appropriate  to  voice  our  never  relenting 
support  for  the  three  remaining  prison- 
ers, and  urge  their  immediate  release. 

Having  been  repeatedly  denied  exit 
visas  for  Israel,  Yosif  Mendelevich. 
Alexei  Murzhenko.  and  Yuri  Federov. 
among  others,  planned  to  get  aboard  an 
empty  plane,  fly  it  to  Sweden,  leave  It 
there,  and  proceed  to  Israel.  However, 
neither  the  plan  nor  the  plane  ever  got 
off  the  ground — they  were  arrested  at 
Smolny  Airport,  near  Leningrad,  on 
June  15.  1970.  without  ever  having  set 
foot  on  the  aircraft.  On  April  29  and  30, 
1979.  seven  men  from  the  Leningrad 
trials  were  allowed  to  leave  the  USSR.. 
but  Mendelevich,  an  Orthodox  Jew.  and 
two  non-Jews,  Murzhenko  and  Federov. 
remain  for  reasons  only  known  to  the  So- 
viet Government. 

Mendelevich  suffers  not  only  from  the 
cruel  treatment  generally  afforded  So- 
viet prisoners,  but  he  further  suffers  be- 
cause of  his  strict  adherence  to  a  kosher 
diet,  which  substantially  reduces  his 
meager  food  intake.  He  also  refuses  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath,  which  means  he 
must  work  double  shifts  during  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Mendelevich's  health  is  also 
in  question.  He  suffers  from  a  variety  of 
ailments,  and  is  not  able  to  receive 
proper  medical  attention.  There  is  some 
doubt  whether  he  will  be  able  to  survive 
his  remaining  3  years  in  prison. 
There  is  some  speculation  that  the  rea- 
son why  Mendelevich  is  the  only  remain- 
ing Jew  still  detained  from  this  incident 
is  because  he  is  observant  of  Jewish 
laws. 

This  is  Yuri  Pederov's  second  im- 
prisonment. The  first  came  in  1962  for 
"anti-Soviet"  views.  After  his  release  he 
was  hounded  by  the  KGB  £ind  was  un- 
able to  escape  persecution.  He  joined 
his  compatriots  in  their  freedom  dash 
only  after  exhausting  his  other  avenues 
for  freedom. 

Yuri  now  suffers  in  prison,  even  more- 
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so  than  his  fellow  inmates.  Yuri  is  a 
practicing  Christian-Orthodox,  and  in- 


communicated  with  Federov,  Mendele- 
vich, and  Murzhenko  and  their  families. 


which,  in  fact,  dealt  with  Jewish  holi- 
days and  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw. 
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plight  of  three  "Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con-     them  and  to  allow  them  to  emigrate  and     himself  had  experienced  and  which  his 
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so  than  his  fellow  inmates.  Yuri  is  a 
practicing  Christian-Orthodox,  and  in- 
sists on  wearing  a  cross.  Because  of  this 
expression  of  his  religious  beliefs,  he 
has  been  punished  severely.  Yuri  is  also 
in  ill  health.  He  suffers  from  chronic 
bronchitis,  severe  kidney  illness  and  oth- 
er diseases.  He  has  been  hospitalized  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past  few 
years.  His  wife  and  daughter.  Natasha 
and  Masha,  both  now  live  in  New  Jer- 
sey, after  being  allowed  to  emigrate 
earlier  this  year. 

Like  Federov.  Alexei  Murzhenko  has  a 
history  of  anti-Soviet  activities.  He  was 
arrested  in  1962  for  distributing  leaflets 
and  participating  in  a  political  seminar. 
After  his  release,  he  was  not  allowed  to 
enroll  in  Kiev  University,  even  though 
he  had  successfully  passed  the  exam. 
Now  Alexei  is  one  of  the  three  remaining 
in  prison  from  the  aborted  escape.  His 
health  is  also  very  bad,  and  he  is  not 
afforded  adequate  medical  care.  He  suf- 
fers from  tuberculosis,  an  ulcer,  and 
varioiis  other  ailments.  His  wife.  Liuba, 
is  allowed  to  visit  him  twice  a  year.  She 
has  also  been  arrested  for  pleading  his 
case. 

This  callous  Soviet  disregard  for  basic 
human  rights  Ls  intolerable.  This  is  an 
obvious  expression  of  persecution  due  to 
one's  honoring  his  religious  beliefs.  We 
must  continue  to  exert  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  until  the  terms  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Pin£il  Act  are  honored.* 
•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  dec- 
ade ago,  Yuri  Federov.  Josef  Mendele- 
vich, and  Alexei  Murzhenko  were  among 
several  persons  sentenced  during  the  in- 
famous "Leningrad  Trials"  to  years*  of 
hard   labor   and,    in    two   cases,   death. 
These  men  were  convicted  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  a  plot  to  hijack  an  air- 
plane from  Riga.  Latvia,  and  fly  over 
the  border  to  Sweden.  While  these"  three 
men  languish  in  prison,  subject  to  the 
grossest  abuses  of  human  rights,  their 
compatriots  from  the  Leningrad  Trials 
have  been  allowed  to  leave  the  U.S.S.R. 
to   emigrate    to   Israel   or   the   United 
States. 

I  have  discussed  their  plight  with  Mr. 
Mendelevich's  sister.  Mrs.  Rivka  Drori. 
on  her  recent  visit  from  Israel.  Yuri 
Federov  has  suffered  from  chronic 
nephritis  and  an  ulcer  and  has  not  re- 
ceived any  special  diet  for  his  condition. 
Joseph  Mendelevich,  because  of  his  de- 
termination to  remain  a  religious  Jew 
has  been  subjected  to  extreme  persecu- 
tion and  punishment.  His  legal  ri^ht  to 
visitors  has  been  denied:  he  has  not 
seen  his  family  in  6  years.  He  suffers 
from  rheumatic  heart  disease  and  is 
generally  in  poor  health.  Alexei  Mur- 
aienko  is  also  in  a  debilitated  state  of 
health  with  a  persistent  high  temper- 
ature. 

I  am  heartened,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
concern  demonstrated  by  citizens  across 
the  country  in  caUing  for  an  end  to  this 
persecution.  In  my  district,  the  Inte-- 
faith  Coalition  Against  the  Repression 
of  Emigration   (I  CARE>,  composed  of 

SSu°i^^^^"^^"  "'"  Church  and 
^kdale  Temple,  has  been  active  on 
behalf  of  these  three  men.  They  have 


communicated  with  Federov.  Mendele- 
vich, and  Murzhenko  and  their  families, 
to  encourage  and  sustain  them  in  their 
ordeal.  They  had  also  appealed  to  So- 
viet leaders  to  end  this  unjust  im- 
prisonment. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  seen  fit  to  re- 
lease others  involved  in  this  hijacking 
attempt.  Fairness  dictates  that  they  re- 
lease these  gentlemen  and  reunite  their 
families. • 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Leningrad 
trials  draws  near,  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  stop  to  reflect  upon 
the  strength  and  determination  of  men 
like  Yosif  Mendelevich,  Alexei  Murzhenko 
and  Yuri  Federov. 

In  the  course  of  these  2  years,  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  listened  to  my  colleagues 
speak  about  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  the  Soviet  prisoners  of  conscience. 
The  living  conditions,  the  backbreaking 
work,  the  meager  diet,  all  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  the  health  of 
these  men.  Their  faith,  however,  has 
never  been  broken.  These  are  men  of 
great  strength;  an  example  for  all  men 
to  follow.  Perhaps  it  is  their  faith  which 
keeps  them  alive. 

The  total  disregard  for  human  rights 
and  freedom  of  thought  shown  by  the 
Soviet  authorities  is  an  insult  to  the 
free  world,  and  certainly  to  the  United 
States  where  human  rights  are  cherished 
and  protected.  In  the  U.S.S.R.  as  in  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  Jews  have 
consistently  contributed  to  society.  Prop- 
aganda perpetuated  by  Soviet  officials 
denies  these  contributions,  or  worse,  in- 
terprets the  contributions  of  Jews  as  a 
threat  to  Soviet  society.  The  imprison- 
ment of  men  like  Mendelevich,  Mur- 
zhenko and  Federov  is  an  outgrowth  of 
this  propaganda.  It  is  a  credit  to  these 
men  that  they  continue  to  uphold  their 
ideals  and  dreams. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  continue  to 
speak  out  against  the  imprisonment  of 
these  men.  and  to  demand  that  the 
Soviet  Union  free  them  and  provide  safe 
passage  out  of  that  country.* 
•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  As  the  10th  year 
of  imprisonment  approaches  for  losef 
Mendelevich.  Alexei  Murzhenko.  and 
Yuri  Federov.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
in  protesting  the  squalid  prison  condi- 
tions under  which  each  is  forced  to  live. 
On  several  occasions  I  have  appealed  di- 
rectly to  Soviet  authorities  for  the  ex- 
peditious release  of  these  individuals.  I 
have  also  asked  that  each  receive  the 
medical  care  consistent  with  the  most 
fundamental  human  principles.  Yet.  as 
each  week  passes  I  am  informed  that 
they  are  not  only  continuing  to  suffer 
the  brutal  effects  of  a  prison  environ- 
ment but  that  they  are  also  being  denied 
adequate  medical  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  travesty  of 
justice  which  must  not  be  allowed  to 
continue.  After  closely  monitoring  all 
developments  concerning  losef  Mendele- 
vich over  the  last  3  years,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  he  is  being  singled  out  for 
especially  harsh  treatment  as  a  result 
of  his  strict  adherence  to  orthodox  re- 
ligious beliefs.  At  his  trial,  he  was  ac- 
cused   of    writing    anti-Soviet    articles 
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which,  in  fact,  dealt  with  Jewish  holi- 
days and  the  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw- 
ghetto  uprising. 

His  two  comrades  Alexei  Murzhenko 
and  Yuri  Federov  are  the  only  others 
still  behind  bars  as  a  result  of  the  Lenin- 
grad trials.  All  of  these  men  risked  the 
impossible  in  their  desperate  attempt  to 
receive  the  freedom  which  so  many  of 
us  take  for  granted.  I  am  determined 
that  one  day  Mendelevich,  Murzhenko. 
and  Federov  will  receive  their  long 
awaited  freedom  from  Soviet  repression. 
I.  for  one.  will  not  relent  in  my  efforts 
until  this  goal  becomes  a  reality. 

As  a  signatory  of  the  United  Nations 
Universal  Declaration  on  Human  Rights 
and  as  a  party  to  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  indicated  its  com- 
mitment to  internationally  recognized 
human  rights.  The  world's  regard  for 
the  Soviets'  observance  of  himian  rights 
can  only  decline  as  a  result  of  the  treat- 
ment accorded  these  men.  In  the  spirit 
of  these  international  commitments,  I 
call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  basic 
human  principles  and  to  respect  funda- 
mental individual  rights.* 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
again  participating  in  the  vigil  for  Soviet 
Jewry  and  again  regret  that  the  con- 
tinuing persecution  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union 
to  join  their  loved  ones  in  Israel  makes 
this  vigil  necessary. 

For  the  third  year  in  a  row,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
the  plight  of  Lev  Roitburd,  his  wife  Lili- 
ya,  and  their  son,  Sasha,  who  first  ap- 
plied for  permission  in  1972  to  be  re- 
united with  their  family  in  Israel.  To  re- 
count their  experiences  over  the  follow- 
ing 8  years  is  to  describe  the  now 
familiar  pattern  of  intense  harassment 
and  demoralization.  First  Lev  and  Liliya 
were  dismissed  from  their  jobs.  After 
being  constantly  threatened  with  arrest 
and  imprisonment.  Lev  was  beaten,  ar- 
rested, and  sentenced  to  2  years  in  pris- 
on. After  serving  1  year  in  prison  and 
1  year  in  a  labor  camp.  Lev  was  twice 
again  refused  permission  to  emigrate. 
Since  his  return  to  Odessa  in  the 
Ukraine,  a  historical  hotbed  of  anti- 
Semitism.  Lev  began  to  encounter  this 
brand  of  harassment.  I  refer  to  an  article 
in  the  Odessa  press.  Znamia  Kommuniz- 
ma.  entitled  "The  Fables  and  Fairy  Tales 
of  Lev  Roitburd"  which  is  clearly  de- 
signed to  impugn  Lev's  character  and  to 
bring  further  persecution  to  him,  his 
wife,  and  his  son. 

My  efforts  and  those  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  South  Florida  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  who  have  been  working 
to  help  the  Roitburds  and  so  many  other 
Soviet  "refuseniks"  seeking  permission 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel  will  continue  until  they  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  right  under  the 
Helsinki  agreements  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families.  We  must  not  waver  in  our 
commitments  to  Soviet  Jewry,  especially 
at  this  most  difficult  time  when  the  hu- 
man rights  violations  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion are  becoming  more  widespread,* 
*  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  in  bringing  to  your  attention  the 


P 


plight  of  three  "Soviet  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science." Yosif  Mendelevich,  Alexei  Mur- 
zhenko and  Yuri  Federov,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  are  oppressed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  human  dignity,  rights,  and 
freedom. 

Messrs.  Mendelevich,  Murzhenko,  and 
Federov  were  convicted  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  during  the  infamous  "Lenin- 
grad trials"  for  having  pursued  their 
desire  to  emigrate.  Not  having  committed 
any  real  crime  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
these  brave  dissidents  have  been  serving 
severe  sentences  in  Soviet  labor  camps. 
This  being  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
Leningrad  trials  Is  a  time  when  the  world 
should  once  again  join  hands  to  urge  the 
immediate  release  of  these  remaining 
victims  of  the  outmoded  and  cruel  sys- 
tem of  Soviet  justice.  Like  so  many  other 
prisoners  of  conscience,  their  condition 
is  desperate. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  since 
1979.  there  has  been  a  30-  to  35-percent 
drop  in  emigration.  This  drop  has  been 
attributed  to  the  decrease  of  invitations 
from  close  kin  residing  abroad.  However, 
is  this  the  real  reason  for  the  continued 
drop  in  emigration?  I  do  not  believe  so. 
In  Kiev,  in  the  last  week  of  January  1980. 
only  29  permissions  to  emigrate  were 
granted  by  the  Soviet  authorities,  while 
400  were  refused.  This  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  authorities  are  increasing  their 
refusals  compared  to  only  a  short  while 
ago. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  11  ad- 
ministrations since  1869,  when  President 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  first  intervened  on  be- 
half of  Soviet  Jewry,  have  concerned 
themselves  with  this  "problem."  There- 
fore, it  is  Imperative  that  this  situation 
be  given  consistent  attention  and  that  all 
the  people  of  the  world  are  constantly 
reminded  of  the  demoralizing  dilemma 
which  faces  these  dissidents  hving  under 
the  harsh  and  uncompromising  Soviet 
Government. 

Let  us  honor  these  brave  dissidents  and 
let  It  be  known  for  all  time  that  our  aid 
and  our  compassion  is  with  them.* 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  take  time  out  from  our  delibera- 
tions on  domestic  spending  to  express 
our  concern  for  the  continued  suffering 
of  Yosif  Mendelevich,  Aleksei  Mur- 
zhenko, and  Yuri  Federov.  These  three 
men  are  prisoners  of  conscience;  the 
duration  and  conditions  of  their  im- 
prisonment are  graphic  evidence  that  the 
boviet  Government  fears  nothing  more 
than  those  who  insist  on  individual  and 
rehgious  rights. 

,J^}s  easy  for  us  to  take  for  granted 
the  freedom  that  these  men  dream  of. 
am  their  determination,  their  quiet  per- 
sistence in  religious  beliefs,  and  their 
refusal  to  give  up  hope  are  a  reminder 
to  all  of  us  of  its  value.  Mendelevich 
Murzhenko.  and  Federov  have  paid,  and 

h»ulf""^  1°  P^^'  ^  ^"^t  P"ce  for  their 
oeiief  m  freedom.  They  are  an  inspira- 
tion, and  they  deserve  our  support. 

I  join  with  my  coUeagues  today  in 
releil!  1"^"  *.^^  ^°^^'  Government  to 
With  ?L*^fr  '^"1^  ""^^  "  ^t  has  done 
with  the  others  who  were  convicted  with 


them  and  to  allow  them  to  emigrate  and 
join  their  friends  and  family  outside  of 
Russia.* 

*Mr.  BLANCHARD,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  the  special  order  of  my  distingriished 
colleague  from  Maryland,  Congressman 
Michael  Barnes,  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  the  plight  of  three 
men  languishing  in  prison  as  a  result  of 
their  convictions  during  the  notorious 
"Leningrad  trials"  of  December  1970. 

These  young  men,  Yosif  Mendelevich, 
Alexei  Murzhenko,  and  Yuri  Federov. 
were  convicted  of  crimes  stemming  from 
a  failed  attempt  to  hijack  a  Soviet  jet- 
Uner  from  Latvia  to  Sweden.  They  and 
several  others  planned  this  ill-fated 
flight  to  freedom  after  suffering  for  years 
imder  the  oppression  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. Frequent  confrontation  with 
Soviet  authorities  for  such  so-called 
crimes  as  trying  to  emigrate  to  Israel, 
participating  in  disapproved  political 
seminars,  or  spreading  allegedly  "anti- 
Soviet  views"  led  Mendelevich.  Mur- 
zhenko, Federov,  and  the  others  to  seek 
their  freedom. 

In  April  of  1979  all  those  implicated  in 
the  hijack  attempt  except  for  these  three 
men  were  released  from  prison.  Mean- 
while Mendelevich's  prison  term  is  not 
scheduled  to  end  until  1982,  Murzhenko's 
term  not  until  1984,  and  Federov  is 
scheduled  to  remain  within  the  squalid 
environs  of  a  Soviet  prison  through 
1985. 1  join  Congressman  Barnes  in  call- 
ing for  their  release. 

These   three   prisoners   of  conscience 
represent    different    religions:    For    ex- 
ample. Mendelevich  is  a  devout  Jew  and 
Federov  is  a  devout  practitioner  of  the 
Christian  Orthdox  faith,  Murzhenko  and 
Federov  are  both  in  ill  health  and  need 
medical  attention  vastly  superior  to  the 
minimal   care  they  get  in  prison.  The 
world   community   must  join   forces   in 
condemning   the   plight   of  these  men. 
especially  in  light  of  the  release  of  the 
others  who  took  part  in  the  attempted  hi- 
jacking.  In   these  exceedingly  troubled 
times,  if  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  remains,  as  it  should,  committed 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights,  it  must 
also  stand  in  firm  opposition  to  the  con- 
tinued  imprisonment  of  Messrs.   Men- 
delevich, Murzhenko,  and  Federov.* 
*  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  with  my  colleagues  in  speaking 
out  on  behalf  of  three  Soviet  prisoners- 
of-conscience — Yosif  Mendelevich,  Alexei 
Murzhenko,  and  Yuri  Federov. 

These  three  brave  men  were  among 
those  convicted  at  the  famous  Leningrad 
trials.  They  are  now  the  only  three  mem- 
bers of  that  group  remaining  in  Soviet 
prisons — the  others  have  all  been  re- 
leased and  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  the 
United  States. 

One  of  their  companions — Leib 
Khnokh — was  my  adopted  prlsoner-of- 
conscience  during  his  period  of  confine- 
ment. I  was  both  honored  and  pleased  to 
meet  with  him  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Washington.  This  meeting  was  a  re- 
minder of  the  pain  and  suffering  he 


himself  had  experienced  and  which  his 
three  companions  must  still  endure. 

The  greatest  "crime"  of  which  these 
men  were  accused  was  a  desire  for  their 
freedom  and  the  right  to  choose  where 
and  how  to  live,  for  which  they  have  al- 
ready paid  a  very  heavy  price. 

Our  Nation  faces  very  serious  and 
troubled  times,  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
But  we  must  not  be  allowed  to  forget 
about  the  plight  of  those  less  fortunate — 
such  as  Mendelevich.  Murzhenko  and 
Federov— who  have  been  denied  even 
their  most  basic  rights.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we  can 
all  hve  in  liberty.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which'to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
'Mr,  Barnes'  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATION  LIMITING  HONORA- 
RIA CONGRESSIONAL  STAFF 
MEMBERS   MAY    RECEIVE 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa.  Mr.  Tadke  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

*  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  that  sets  new  lim- 
its on  the  amount  of  honoraria  a  con- 
gressional staff  member  may  earn.  To- 
day, the  amount  of  honorsiria  a  staff 
member  may  earn  is  regulated  by  statu- 
tory provision  2  U.S.C.  441i  for  Federal 
officers  and  employees.  The  statute  lim- 
its honorarium  to  an  aggregate  of  $25.- 
000  per  year,  and  to  $2,000  per  appear- 
ance, speech,  or  article.  The  maximum 
salarj'  a  staff  member  may  earn  is  ap- 
proximately $50,000  per  year,  and  in  this 
case,  a  staff  member  could  earn  up  to  50 
percent  of  his  yearly  salary  in  honoraria. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  House  Member  Is 
limited  to  15  percent  of  his  yearly  salar>' 
or  an  aggregate  of  $9,100.  and,  to  $1,000 
per  appearance,  speech,  or  article.  This 
disparity  is  abhorrent. 

The  House  has  imposed  these  Umits  on 
outside  income  upon  its  Members  for 
two  reasons.  First,  as  public  servants, 
we  should  be  subject  to  higher  ethical 
standards  than  the  public.  Second,  we 
wanted  to  remove  the  possibility  for  un- 
due influence  by  lobby  groups  on  House 
Members.  Now,  not  only  is  there  a  pos- 
sibility for  abuse,  but  also  an  incentive 
for  abuse  by  both  lobby  groups  and  staff 
members  of  the  privilege  to  earn  outside 
income.  Therefore,  I  am  introducing  a 
bill  which  limits  the  aggregate  amount 
of  honoraria  a  staff  member  may  earn 
in  a  year  to  15  percent  of  his  yearly  sal- 
ary, and  the  amount  of  honorarium  he 
may  earn  per  appearance,  speech,  or 
article  to  $1,000* 
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brew  are  refused  registration  as  legal 
private  teachers.  Teaching  without  that 
registration  can  lead  to  charges  of  para- 


of  minority  students  in  big  city  schools 
In  Boston  it  went  from  31.5  to  56.1  per- 
cent. In  Los  Aneeles  it  went  from  4fi  .q  tn 
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neighborhood  school,  as  we  were  moving 
for  energy  conservation. 
By  terminating  forced  school  busing 


is  a  waste  of  taxpayer's  money.  The  Dal- 
las Elementary  Schools  have  shown  a 
sharp  decline  in  enrollment,  resulting  in 


Children  who  go  to  school  together  can- 
not play  with  these  friends  after  school 
and  on  weekends  because  of  the  distance 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI.  VIGIL 
1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Kemp)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of 
Helsinki  is  nothing  more  than  an  unful- 
filled dream  for  Col.  Wulf  Vilensky  and 
his  wife  Sonya,  who  have  been  waiting 
for  exit  visas  to  join  their  family  in 
Israel  for  5  years.  Each  year  it  becomes 
more  difficult  to  believe  that  the  dream 
might  come  true  as  each  new  applica- 
tion for  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  is  denied.  Each  year  they  grow 
older  without  the  pleasures  of  having 
their  children  and  grandchildren  with 
them,  virtually  imprisoned  in  Vilmus, 
Lithuania,  itself  a  captive  nation  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

As  the  Soviets  clamp  down  on  Jewish 
emigration  and  step  up  the  repression 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  dissidents  alike, 
we  prepare  to  meet  them  m  Madrid  in 
November  for  a  review  of  the  Helsinki 
agreement  which  they  have  so  blatantly 
violated.  At  that  meeting  we  must  place 
a  high  priority  on  the  discussion  of  indi- 
vidual human  rights  cases,  forcing  So- 
viet representatives  to  justify  their  claim 
of  compliance  with  the  agreement  in  the 
face  of  so  many  divided  families  and  re- 
pressed individuals.  Speaking  in  vague 
generalities  about  policy  will  leave  us 
with  just  that — vague  generalities  about 
strides  taken  to  reunite  families  and  al- 
low freer  emigration,  while  the  real  story 
reads  much  more  grim.  Emigration 
figures  for  April  1980  are  half  of  what 
they  were  1  year  ago,  and  according  to  a 
new  rule,  a  Jew  can  only  apply  for  emi- 
gration if  he  has  parents,  children. 
brothers  or  sL^ters  in  Israel,  depriving 
the  majority  of  Soviet  Jews  of  the  eligi- 
bility to  emigrate. 

This  information  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  through  the 
testimony  of  Lev  Ulanovsky.  a  Soviet  Jew 
who  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  given 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel  less 
than  a  year  ago.  In  his  testimony.  Lev 
eloquently  describes  the  life  of  a  Jew  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  how  a  Jew  is  demeaned 
by  sanctioned  anti-Semitism  from  his 
earliest  days  of  childhood,  considered 
the  worst  kind  of  traitor  by  virtue  of  his 
heritage  and  thus  fair  game  for  the 
basest  insults  and  contemptible  treat- 
ment. He  cites  examples  of  the  anti- 
Semitic  campaign  being  waged  in  the 
media  by  the  Soviet  Government,  how 
Zionism  is  considered  an  especially  evil 
sort  of  fascism,  inculcating  its  followers 
with  "hegemonic  aspirations"  to  master 
the  world. 

At  present,  he  points  out,  most  uni- 
versities have  become  virtually  closed 
for  Jews,  and  whereas  in  the  past  more 
than  half  of  the  best  Soviet  physicists 
and  mathematicians  were  Jews,  there 
are  virtually  none  in  the  new  generation 
of  Soviet  scientists.  Although  Hebrew 
has  the  official  status  of  a  legitimate  for- 
eign language,  private  teachers  of  He- 


brew are  refused  registration  as  legal 
private  teachers.  Teaching  without  that 
registration  can  lead  to  charges  of  para- 
sitism as  It  did  in  the  case  of  losef  Be- 
gun, a  Moscow  Hebrew  teacher  who  was 
sentenced  to  Siberia  for  not  being  regis- 
tered as  a  private  teacher,  even  though  it 
would  not  be  granted  anyway.  This  and 
other  "Catch-22"  situations  have  become 
a  way  of  life  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Col.  Wulf  Vilensky  is  a  hero  of  the 
highest  order  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
courageous  duty  during  World  War  n. 
yet  in  repayment  he  is  deprived  of  his 
rights  by  the  country  for  which  he  fought 
so  valiantly.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  re- 
member him  and  his  wife  in  your  human 
rights  endeavors  and  to  strive  for  the 
resolution  of  these  individual  cases, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  reason  we  negoti- 
ated so  diligenly  for  the  human  rights 
provision  of  the  Helsinki  Agreement. 

My  sincere  thanks  go  to  Andy  Maguire 
for  coordinating  this  year's  Vigil  and 
for  his  leadership  on  this  important  is- 
sue. I  join  him  and  the  other  participants 
in  the  Vigil  in  urging  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  those 
whose  lives  are  ruined  by  Soviet  repres- 
sion.• 


TERMINATE  FORCED  SCHOOL 
BUSING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  <Mr.  Collins  i  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America  today  needs  comprehensive  leg- 
islation to  end  forced  school  busing.  The 
Federal  Government  has  maintained 
court  ordered  busing  of  our  Nation's 
schoolchildren  to  attend  schools  away 
from  their  neighborhood  areas. 

Since  the  1954  Brown  decision,  court 
decrees  have  erroneously  promoted 
school  busing  to  achieve  desegregation 
while  quality  education  has  suflfered. 
Congress  has  not  taken  action.  They 
have  ignored  the  majority  of  American 
students,  parents,  and  school  boards  in 
continuing  this  counterproductive  forced 
school  busing.  Public  opinion  polls  show 
the  American  people  are  85  percent  op- 
posed to  forced  school  busing. 

What  has  busing  done  to  America? 
Let's  look  at  the  results. 

Quality  education  has  suffered  as  the 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  of  graduating 
high  school  seniors  from  1964  to  1978  de- 
clined in  grades  of  973  down  to  894. 

In  my  home  city  of  Dallas,  costs  of 
transportation  for  Dallas  County  schools 
from  1970  to  1979  rose  from  $545,087  to 
$5,030,086.  The  bus  routes  have  increased 
from  40  bus  routes  to  475  bus  routes  in 
the  past  9  years.  In  Dayton,  Ohio,  during 
this  same  period,  transportation  costs 
rose  from  $361,479  to  $2,330,000.  Busing 
has  now  Increased  the  Boston  public 
school  taxpayer  costs  to  more  than 
$4,500  a  year  per  student. 

Forced  busing  has  caused  dispropor- 
tionate minority  student  enrollment. 
Compare  1968  to  1977  for  the  percentage 


of  minority  students  in  big  city  schools. 
In  Boston  it  went  from  31.5  to  56.1  per- 
cent. In  Los  Angeles  it  went  from  46.3  to 
63.5  percent.  In  Houston  it  went  from 

46.7  to  66  percent.  In  Dallas  it  went  from 

38.8  to  61.9  percent.  I  just  reviewed  Dal- 
las and  found  that  in  the  past  2  years 
it  contmued  to  climb  from  62  to  67  per- 
cent. 

Look  at  other  adverse  effects  such  as 
leaving  school  buildings  empty.  I  took  25 
typical  schools  in  Dallas.  Compare  the 
capacity  to  the  current  enrollment  of 
these  schools  and  you  see  situations  such 
as  Nathan  Adams  from  800  down  to  114. 
Cabell  from  1.300  to  196.  Hexter  from 
800  to  169,  and  Withers  from  800  to  134 
With  taxpayers  resisting  increased 
school  taxes,  why  does  America  leave 
neighborhood  schools  empty? 

Busing  is  not  improving  the  standards 
of  students.  In  1979  25  percent  of  all  high 
school  students  dropped  out  before  they 
graduated,  while  20  percent  was  the  drop- 
out ratio  before  1968. 

Look  at  the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
port from  1965  to  1976  that  shows  the 
number  of  city  youths  arrested  increased 
85  percent  and  the  number  of  suburb 
youths  arrested  increased  215  percent. 
Drug  abuse  violations  of  people  under 
18  according  to  the  FBI  were  45,257  in 
1969  and  87.168  in  1978.  Problem  drink- 
ing in  youths  shot  up  from  5  percent  In 
1974  to  19  percent  in  1978. 

The  National  Center  for  Educational 
Statistics  reports  the  number  of  public 
schools  has  declined  by  nearly  7,000  in 
the  last  10  years  and  there  are  4  million 
fewer  children  in  school  today  than  there 
were  10  years  ago. 

America  today  has  better  schools  and 
higher  paid  teachers  while  educating  a 
fewer  number  of  students.  Busing  is  not 
responsible  for  all  of  the  decline  in  edu- 
cation, but  it  is  the  only  major  factor 
that  has  entered  into  teenage  develop- 
ment during  the  past  15  years.  The  lack 
of  security  and  the  tensions  that  are  de- 
veloped through  forced  school  busing 
have  disrupted  the  entire  educational  sys- 
tem. There  is  not  a  school  system  in 
America  that  can  cite  improved  educa- 
tional achievements  that  has  the  forced 
busing  system.  Forced  school  busing  has 
adversely  affected  housing,  youth  crime, 
use  of  drugs  and  alcohol.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  say  they  are 
opposed  to  it. 

It  is  time  America  stood  on  the  bsisic 
court  decision.  Every  child  is  entitled  and 
should  be  educated  in  the  neighborhood 
school  nearest  their  home.  Every  child 
should  be  attending  the  school  nearest 
their  home  and  in  cities  they  should  be 
walking  to  school. 

Twice  I  have  submitted  this  matter  on 
the  floor  and  it  has  passed  the  House, 
Both  times  it  was  killed  In  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

One  amendment  provided  no  funds  for 
the  Justice  Department  for  enforcement. 

The  other  provided  civil  penalties  in 
the  energy  bill  for  any  busdriver  or  gas 
station  dealer  who  provided  or  used  gaso- 
line for  busing  students   beyond  their 


neighborhood  school,  as  we  were  moving 
for  energy  conservation. 

By  terminating  forced  school  busing 
we  will  speak  for  85  percent  of  America, 
and  give  momentum  for  progressive  edu- 
cation to  move  forward  again  in  our 
schools. 

Dr.  James  Coleman,  commonly  known 
as  "the  father  of  busing"  has  stated  that 
"School  desegregation  In  the  form  of 
mandatory  busing  for  racial  balance  has 
been  destructive  to  its  own  goals."  Al- 
though busing  has  not  achieved  its  de- 
sired goals,  the  courts  continue  to  force 
children  away  from  their  neighborhood 
schools.  The  means  do  not  justify  the 
ends  Let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

One  of  the  chief  goals  of  busing  is 
desegregating  minority-dominated  pub- 
lic schools.  However,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  busing  is  achieving  just 
the  opposite.  Take,  for  example.  Harvard 
trained  David  Armour's  well-docu- 
mented report  on  white  flight  published 
in  1978.  White  flight  means  losses  in 
school  enrollment  in  excess  of  what 
would  have  been  observed  without  de- 
segregation. In  15  out  of  the  23  districts 
Armour  studied,  court-ordered  busing 
accounted  for  over  50  percent  of  all 
white  losses  over  a  7-year  period.  Cities 
such  as  Baston.  Denver.  Pontiac.  Pasa- 
dena. Dallas,  Houston,  Little  Rock.  Jack- 
son, and  Chattanooga  would  be  close  to 
50-percent  white,  50-percent  black  ratio 
without  forced  busing.  Yet,  as  a  result 
of  forced  busing  Armour  states  that  "all 
of  these  cities  •  •  •  are  now  predomi- 
nately minority  or  fast  approaching  that 
status." 

A  comparison  of  1968  and  1977  fig- 
ures on  minority  enrollment  illustrate 
that  with  court-ordered  busing,  students 
are  increasingly  attending  segregated 
schools.  The  following  table  illustrates 
the  growth  in  the  percentage  of  minority 
students  in  public  schools  enrollment  in 
cities  that  practice  forced  busing: 

PERCENT  OF  MINORITY  STUDENTS  IN  BIG  CITY  SCHOOLS 


1968 


1977 


Atl»nt».. 

Boston 

Chicaio 

Cleveland 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Houston 

Los  Anjeles 

Memphis 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

San  Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Washington,  D.C. 


61.8 

88.8 

31.  S 

56.1 

62.3 

75.3 

57.5 

61.5 

38.8 

61.9 

60.7 

81,4 

46.7 

66  0 

46.3 

63  5 

5t7 

70.6 

6S.7 

83  5 

615 

72.2 

73.1 

85.2 

58.8 

72,4 

94.4 

96,5 

In  all  of  these  cities  busing  is  used  as  a 
means  of  desegregation.  From  the  statis- 
tics it  is  obvious  that  forced  busing  is 
promoting  segregation  in  the  schools. 
The  percentages  have  increased  dramat- 
ically since  1977.  Coleman  has  de- 
nounced "the  serious  harm  to  long-term 
integration  that  racial  balance  plans" 
have  caused,  while  Armour  has  noted 
that  given  documented  white  flight, 
"court  intervention  seeking  to  eliminate 
segregation  may  actually  be  exacerbat- 
ing it." 

As  a  result  of  white  flight,  forced  bus- 
ing leaves  empty  school  buildings.  This 


is  a  waste  of  taxpayer's  money.  The  Dal- 
las Elementary  Schools  have  shown  a 
sharp  decline  in  enrollment,  resulting  in 
under  utilized  schools.  This  is  illustrated 
below  in  the  25  typical  schools  in  Dallas : 


School  Mine 


Current 
enrollnient 


Cepacity 


Nathan  Adams. 

Arlmjton  PaiK . 

William  L.  Cabell... 

City  Park 

George  B,  Dealey 

Tom  W,  Field 

C,  A,  Gill 

Tom  C,  Gooch 

Fannie  C,  Harris 

Thomas  Hassell . 

Victor  H.  He«ter 

I.S.  Hogg... 

Stonewall  Jackson.. 

Edwin  Kiest... 

Arthur  Kramer 

B.  H,  Macon 

Ben  Milam 

J,  W,  Ray 

Edward  Titche 

William  B.  Travis... 

Priscilla  Tyler 

Urban  Park 

Phyllis  Wheatley.... 
Harry  C.  Withers.... 


114 

8O0 

117 

350 

196 

1,300 

155 

800 

111 

800 

145 

500 

248 

800 

188 

800 

IJO 

550 

156 

750 

169 

800 

341 

400 

222 

800 

271 

1,300 

72 

800 

273 

450 

178 

800 

236 

400 

305 

800 

272 

800 

279 

750 

243 

800 

218 

400 

134 

800 

Since  1954,  one-third  of  all  American 
children  now  attend  schools  in  districts 
that  have  adopted  desegregation  plans, 
1980  figures  for  Los  Angeles  show  that 
some  students  are  traveling  up  to  90  min- 
utes at  a  distance  of  20  miles  and  more 
each  way  to  school.  Students  are  tired 
and  frustrated  after  the  long  bus  ride  to 
school.  In  Dallas  alone,  20,000  children 
in  grades  4-8  are  bused  to  schools  35-40 
minutes  away.  Across  the  country  indi- 
viduals are  crying  out  for  the  neighbor- 
hood school,  where  children  can  become 
active  and  involved  in  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities and  parents  can  participate  in 
their  children's  education.  Parents  of 
bused  children  are  frustrated  when  their 
children  get  sick  at  a  school  across  town. 

We  have  also  witnessed  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  crime  rate  of  our  school 
age  children.  The  FBI  Uniform  Crime 
Reports  for  1977  showed  that  from  1965- 
76.  the  number  of  city  youth  arrested  in- 
creased 85  percent,  while  the  number  of 
suburb  youths  arrested  increased  215 
percent. 

According  to  FBI  statistics,  total  juve- 
nile arrest  trends  have  shown  a  huge  in- 
crease in  the  13-year  period  from  1965  to 
1978: 

A  54,4-percent  increase  in  the  U.S.  to- 
tal of  all  arrests; 

A  59.9-percent  increase  in  index 
crimes: 

A  60.5-percent  increase  in  larceny 
theft;  and 

A  32.5-percent  increase  in  vandalism. 

Forced  busing  has  a  tremendous  nega- 
tive impact.  Children  have  to  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  classes  on  their  bus 
and  cannot  participate  in  school  ath- 
letics, plays,  or  activities.  If  a  child  is  2 
minutes  late  and  misses  his  schoolbus, 
he  will  be  out  of  school  and  wander  on 
the  streets  all  day.  A  sick  child  cannot 
return  home  across  town,  but  must  wait 
imtil  bus  time.  Parents  realize  that  par- 
ents' interest  is  the  most  important  ele- 
ment in  a  child's  education.  Yet.  parents 
anxious  to  be  active  in  the  PTA  are  im- 
able  to  go  clear  across  town  for  meetings. 


Children  who  go  to  school  together  can- 
not play  with  these  friends  after  school 
and  on  weekends  because  of  the  distance 
Travel  time  of  45  minutes  to  1  hour  is  a 
fatiguing  way  for  a  small  child  to  start 
the  school  day.  Fighting  on  schoolbuses 
creates  insecurity  among  young  children 
Walking  to  school  is  great  exercise  and 
the  bused  children  miss  this. 

As  if  increasingly  segregated  schools 
and  vehement  protest  are  not  enough, 
busing  continues,  and  with  it  continues 
the  decline  in  students'  performance  and 
educational  experience.  A  1979  study 
conducted  in  the  Dallas  Independent 
School  District  showed  that  1.115  stu- 
dents who  were  not  bused  away  from 
their  neighborood  schools,  were  one- 
quarter  year  ahead  of  their  810  counter- 
parts: the  nonbused  students  showed 
higher  achievement  in  both  mathemiatlcs 
and  langxiage  arts.  The  ongoing  busing 
controversy  has  clouded  the  most  Im- 
portant issue — quality  education  for  our 
Nation's  students.  This  Dallas  Inde- 
pendent School  District  study  plus  the 
nationwide  decline  in  scholastic  aptitude 
tests  from  a  grade  of  973  down  to  894 
over  a  period  of  1964-78  are  indicative 
of  a  decline  in  quality  education.  Fur- 
thermore. Coleman's  review  of  100  de- 
segregation studies  in  cities  around  the 
country  showed  "no  overall  gain"  aca- 
demicsdly  where  busing  was  imple- 
mented. 

What  is  more,  busing  is  costly  and 
wasteful.  As  energj'  consumption  must 
now  be  closely  scrutinized,  it  hardly 
makes  sense  that  20.000  students  in  Dal- 
las, and  well  over  7  percent  of  students 
nationwide  are  bused  away  from  neigh- 
borhood schools.  In  the  Dallas  Independ- 
ent School  District,  for  example,  buses 
travel  approximately  5  million  miles  to 
take  children  away  from  neighborhcxxl 
schools,  at  a  cost  of  $1.2  million  in  gaso- 
line alone.  With  new  schoolbuses  get- 
ting only  4*2  miles  per  gallon,  with  an 
approximate  cost  of  75  cents  per  mile, 
this  extra  distance  is  completely  sense- 
less. The  total  cost  of  transportation  for 
Dallas  County  schools  has  risen  sharply 
from  $545,087  for  the  1970  academic 
year,  to  $5,030,086  for  the  1979  academic 
year.  In  1970  the  cost  of  purchasing  a 
regular  72  passenger  schoolbus  was 
$8,039.  but  rose  to  $20,000  per  bus  in 
1979.  Furthermore,  since  1970  the  num- 
ber of  bus  routes,  with  desegregation 
plans,  in  the  Dallas  Independent  School 
District  has  increased  from  40  bus  routes 
in  1970  to  an  amazing  475  bus  routes  in 
1979. 

For  the  1978-79  academic  year  in  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  fleet  miles  traveled  for  de- 
segregation were  1.573,000  miles  per  year. 
8,838  miles  per  day.  consimiing  358.000 
gallons  of  fuel  per  year,  2.009  gallons 
per  day.  Before  desegregation  in  Dayton 
transportation  costs  were  $361,479;  in 
1979  with  desegregation  costs  were 
$2,330,000.  Boston  is  another  example 
Today  with  widespread  busing.  Boston 
public  schools  cost  the  taxpayers  more 
than  $4,500  a  year  per  student.  Projec- 
tions for  the  1984-85  school  year  show 
costs  with  desegregation  Increasing  by 
61  percent,  to  attend  schools  which  will 
be  an  average  71  percent  minority.  Pur- 
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thermore.  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration estimate  in  1977  approximated 
that  401  million  gallons  of  gas,  averag- 
ing 26,200  barrels  of  oil  daily  were  lised 
for  court-ordered  busing  of  school- 
children. 

The  statistics  spesik  for  themselves. 
Forced  busing  is  not  cost  effective.  In- 
stead, ironically  and  unjustifiably,  it  has 
promoted  segregation  and  a  decline  in 
quality  education.  We  would  do  well  to 
heed  Justice  Lewis  Powell's  recent  warn- 
ings regarding  court-ordered  busing: 

It  Is  Increasingly  evident  that  the  use  of 
the  busing  remedy  to  achieve  racial  balance 
can  conflict  with  the  goals  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity  and  quaUty  schools. 
In  all  too  many  cities,  well-lntentloned 
court  decrees  have  had  the  primary  effect 
of  stimulating  resegregatlon. 

I  thought  my  amendment  to  the  State. 
Justice,  and  Commerce  appropriations 
bill,  back  in  July,  would  stop  forced 
busing.  We  passed  it  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  209-190,  but  it  was  lulled  in  Sen- 
ate conference.  My  amendment  would 
have  prohibited  the  Justice  Department 
from  using  appropriated  funds  to  bring 
action  to  require  involuntary  busing  of 
students,  except  for  those  requiring  spe- 
cial education  resulting  from  physical  or 
mental  handicaps.  Back  in  1975  my  bus- 
ing amendment  for  energy  conservation 
was  killed  by  Senate  conference.  Con- 
gress take  steps  forward  to  halt  the  de- 
cline in  the  educational  experience,  by 
passing  an  amendment  to  prohibit  in- 
voluntary busing  away  from  the  neigh- 
borhood school.  We  must,  more  produc- 
tively, utilize  the  energy  of  our  coim- 
try,  the  money  of  our  taxpayers,  and  the 
resources  of  our  students.  We  must  re- 
turn to  the  neighborhood  school. 


O  1910 
STATEMENT    BEFORE    REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL     CONVENTION     PLAT- 
FORM COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  iMr.  Corcor.an.>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today,  I  testified  before  the  Republican 
National  Convention  Platform  Commit- 
tee on  Capitol  Hill.  As  a  delegate  to  the 
National  Convention  in  Detroit.  I  would 
like  to  insert  my  statement  in  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues: 

TlSTIMONT  BT  HON.  TOM  CORCORAN  BEFORI: 
THE  RXPtTBUCAN  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
PUATTORM   COMMn-TEE.   MAY   8.    1980 

Mr.  Chairman.  Vice  Chairman  Lett.  Mem- 
bers Of  the  Platform  Committee: 

It  Is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  testify  before  the  Republican 
National  Conventions  Platform  Committee 
today  The  subject  of  my  testimony  Is  energy, 
especially  nuclear  energy 

We  are  at  a  real  crossroads  In  this  coun- 
try as  far  as  our  future  energy  policy  Is  con- 
cerned. The  self-defeating  federal  govern- 
ment regulations  on  our  free  enterprise  econ- 
omy are  continuing,  and  In  fact,  they  have 
been  expanded  under  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion. As  an  example.  Just  the  other  day.  the 
Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  ordered 
SOHIO  to  Increase  lu  gasoline  prices  at  the 


pump  by  20<  In  order  to  become  more  com- 
petitive with  other  suppliers  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  end  of  the  story  is  that  the  DOE 
order  was  subsequently  rescinded  due  to 
political  and  other  practical  considerations 
Why  should  this  Industry,  which  gambled 
tremendously  In  the  discovery  of  new  sources 
of  oil  In  Alaska  and  was  successful,  be  forced 
to  raise  the  price  to  consumers  20e  per  gal- 
lon Just  to  come  under  compliance  with 
Inane  government  regulations? 

I  believe  the  key  to  solving  our  energy 
problem  Is  Incresislng  American  supplies  of 
conventional  and  unconventional  or  renew- 
able energies.  One  way  to  do  this  Is  to  use  the 
spent  nuclear  fuel  we  already  have  In  storage 
basins  at  our  nuclear  power  plants  and  In 
away-from  reactor  storage  pools. 

In  April  of  1977,  President  Carter  ordered 
the  Indefinite  suspension  of  advanced  nuclear 
technology  research  and  development  on  the 
reprocessing  of  this  spent  nuclear  fuel  and 
on  the  so-called  breeder  reactor  project  at 
Clinch  River.  Tennessee.  Congress  has  chal- 
lenged the  latter  part  of  that  decision,  and 
as  you  know,  Mr  Chairman,  we  have  had  an 
annual  tug-of-war  with  President  Carter 
every  year  since  then  on  the  Clinch  River 
project.  However,  Congress  has  not  yet  chal- 
lenged the  President  on  the  reprocessing  de- 
cision, although  I  intend  to  mount  such  a 
challenge  this  year. 

The  basis  for  the  Carter  position  on  re- 
processing Is  nuclear  non-proliferation,  as 
well  as  a  general  anti-nuclear  view  which 
permeates  his  Administration.  While  I  dis- 
agree with  this  anti-nuclear  position,  as  do 
most  people  In  this  country,  the  attempt  to 
limit  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
Justifiable.  And  as  a  means  of  setting  a  good 
example  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  President  and  the  Congress 
a  few  years  back  was  that  we  would  postpone 
the  reprocessing  development  of  nuclear 
spent  fuel  because  of  the  plutonlum  by- 
product Involved,  which  could  be  used  to 
make  nuclear   weapons. 

However,  nobody  has  followed  our  example. 
All  the  other  countries  In  the  world  that  use 
nuclear  power  commercially  have  opted  for 
reprocessing  In  order  to  break  their  depend- 
ence on  OPEC  oil.  For  this  and  many  other 
reasons.  I  think  we  should  do  likewise.  Not 
only  should  we  reassert  our  leadership  In  nu- 
clear matters  with  these  other  countries  so  as 
to  have  some  control  on  nuclear  proliferation 
and  preclude  them  from  going  Into  the  So- 
viet orbit  in  this  regard,  but  for  two  other 
basic  reasons,  the  United  States  should  move 
forward  on  reprocessing. 

First,  It  provides  a  good  way  to  get  more 
energy.  For  every  1,000  pounds  of  spent  fuel. 
we  can  reprocess  out  951  pounds  of  unused 
uranium  that  can  be  used  again  In  our  exist- 
ing nuclear  power  plants  and  In  the  new  ones, 
which  hopefully  will  be  coming  on  line  soon. 
There  would  also  be  nine  pounds  of  plutonl- 
um produced  from  a  1. 000-pound  batch,  and 
this  could  also  be  used  In  our  existing  power 
plants.  Thus,  we  would  get  in  this  case  960 
pounds  more  energy,  which  we  vitally  need  in 
this  country. 

Second,  reprocessing  is  the  key  to  a  sensi- 
ble, safe  nuclear  waste  management  program 
for  the  United  States  In  the  aforesaid  case, 
after  the  removal  of  the  960  potmds  of  new 
energy,  we  would  be  left  with  40  pounds  of 
nuclear  waste  with  no  energy  content  what- 
soever. Like  every  other  country  In  the  world 
In  this  business,  we  could  then  vitrify  or 
glaaslfy  this  waste  for  safe,  permanent  dis- 
posal In  appropriate  undereround  geological 
formations,  such  as  salt  mines. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strongly  urge 
you  and  your  associates  on  the  Platform  Com- 
mittee to  write  a  strong,  supplv-orlented 
plank  on  energy  for  the  Republican  Plaitform. 


and  Include  In  It  a  call  for  reprocessing  spent 
nuclear  fuel.9 
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A   FREE,    INDEPENDENT    ISRAEL   IS 
IMPORTANT  TO  OUR  NATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's foreign  policy  and  actions  toward 
Israel,  and  other  countries  as  well,  should 
be  grounded  in  an  enlightened  pursuit  of 
our  own  self-interest.  In  helping  other 
peoples  to  achieve  their  legitimate  goals 
of  peace  and  well-being  for  their  citizens, 
we  will  bring  about  a  stable  world  where 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  individuals 
are  maximized. 

The  partnership  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel  has  in  the  past — and  in 
the  future  should  continue — to  fulfill 
these  objectives.  This  partnership  for 
peace  should  continue.  And  it  should  be  a 
working  {partnership  where  both  partners 
work  together  to  bring  about  a  mutually 
desired  end.  That  end  is  peace. 

American  foreign  policy  has.  for  over 
200  years,  aspired  to  conduct  based  on 
the  principles  of  peace,  justice,  and  indi- 
vidual liberty.  This,  rather  than  the  nar- 
row pursuit  of  monetary  gain,  has  char- 
acterized our  dealings  with  other  nations 
and  other  peoples.  Our  relationship  with 
Israel  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  of  this 
tradition.  For  we  are  two  democracies 
who  have  instituted  a  government  struc- 
ture designed  to  promote  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of  those  people  who  call 
our  Nation  home.  We  are  two  pioneering 
states,  shaped  by  a  difficult  struggle  to 
tame  a  land  and  buOd  a  new  nation.  We 
are  two  nations  of  immigrants  whose 
open  door  to  the  oppressed  has  instilled 
in  our  people,  immigrants  all.  an  original 
and  unique  national  spirit.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  the  defense  of  our  freedoms 
against  encroaching  totalitarianism  and 
the  Communist  contagion. 

The  people  and  Government  of  Israel 
have  offered  us  friendship.  Israel  is  stable 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  pro- Western,  democratic 
government  in  Jerusalem  10  years  from 
now.  Israel  has  been  reliable.  It  has 
stood  by  the  United  States  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  world.  We  have  reciprocated 
in  kind. 

We  have  had  and  will,  no  doubt,  con- 
tinue to  have  occasional  differences  of 
opinion  from  time  to  time.  But  they  are 
disagreements  among  and  between 
friends  over  how  to  go  about  implement- 
ing out  mutual  goals  and  aspirations. 

The  existence  of  a  free  and  independ- 
ent Israel  is  important  to  the  defense 
of  the  West  and.  indeed,  the  free  world. 
Israel  has  asked  for  our  help  and  we 
have  provided  the  tools  for  our  mutual 
defense.  Israel  is  strategically  located 
and  its  importance  as  an  integral  com- 
ponent of  our  defensive  line  cannot  be 
downplayed. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  choose  its  friends  on  the 
basis  of  what  they  can  do  for  us,  and  not 
out  of  fear  of  what  they  can  do  to  us. 


Israel  has,  in  the  past,  mobilized  her 
armies  to  blunt  Soviet  expansionism, 
such  as  the  1970  invasion  of  Jordan  by 
Syria.  Israel  has  repeatedly  offered  the 
United  States  the  use  of  its  modem  air 
and  naval  bases.  Israel  is  so  located  so 
that  it  can  act  as  a  supply  station,  a 
staging  point,  a  maintenance  area.  They 
have  provided  us  with  intelligence  In- 
formation regarding  Soviet  weaponry 
and  military  movements. 

A  dispassionate  observer,  viewing  the 
current  world  situation,  would  be  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  lost  sight  of  our  basic  interests 
in  the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the 
world.  It  is  diflBcult  to  explain  the  cur- 
rent administration's  policies  except  in 
terms  of  confused  or  misplaced  priorities 
coupled  with  a  tendency  to  seek  out  polit- 
ically expedient  solutions  to  our  multi- 
tude of  problems.  America's  primary  in- 
terest in  the  Middle  East  is  peace.  A 
strong  American-Israeli  relationship, 
and  an  unambiguous  commitment  to  the 
Camp  David  peace  process  will  best  serve 
our  national  interests. 

No  discussion  of  this  entire  matter 
would  be  complete  without  touching  on, 
if  only  in  passing,  the  Palestinian  prob- 
lem. It  is  vexing  and  complex  and  has,  at 
least  to  this  point  in  space  and  time,  de- 
fied resolution.  But  that  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  give  up  hope.  We  must 
pursue  each  and  every  avenue  of  ap- 
proach and  not  prematurely  discard  any 
option.  We  can  legitimately  ask  all  in- 
volved to  continue  searching  for  solu- 
tions with  open  minds  and  a  willingness 
to  go  the  extra  mile.  For  the  conse- 
quences of  failure  are  simply  unaccepta- 
ble. 

I  think  that  a  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  legitimate  rights  and 
interests  of  the  Palestinian  people  and 
the  terroristic  activities  and  actions  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
f  PLO) .  The  PLO  is  a  terrorist  organiza- 
tion— nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
They  seek  to  influence  the  course  of 
events  by  means  of  violence  and  force 
of  arms.  They  are  terrorists  plain  and 
simple.  We  should  not  talk  with  or  deal 
with  such  a  group  imless  and  imtil  they 
renounce  the  use  of  violence  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  change.  We  know,  from 
the  events  of  the  past  6  months,  what 
happens  when  we  negotiate  with  terror- 
ists and  common  criminals. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  the 
challenges  presented  by  this  troubled  re- 
gion. We  must  strengthen  our  military 
presence  there  in  order  to  deflect  Soviet 
adventurism.  We  must  decrease  our  crip- 
pling and  potentially  fatal  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

What  I  have  advocated  will  take  vi- 
sion, courage  and  a  sense  of  purpose.  We 
must  reward  our  friends  and  make  those 
who  would  be  our  adversaries  understand 
that  they  cannot  defy  us  without  in- 
curring risks. 

We  must,  each  and  every  one  of  us, 
recognize  that  a  free,  independent  and 
friendly  Israel  is  important  to  our  Na- 
tion. We  should  continue  to  reach  out  in 
friendship  and  must  strengthen  our  re- 
solve. Let  us  renew  and  improve  our 
partnership  for  peace.* 
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THE  EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
balance  of  trade  has  been  in  deficit  con- 
sistently since  1975  with  particularly 
large  deficits  in  1977  and  1978.  Those  def- 
icits, wliich  were  $26.5  billion  and  $28.5 
biUion  respectively,  have  understand- 
ably aroused  considerable  concern  about 
tills  country's  ability  to  compete  abroad. 
Poor  export  performance  by  the  U.S.  has 
substantially  contributed  balance  of 
trade  deficits,  and  more  can  and  should 
be  done,  in  order  to  improve  that  per- 
formance. 

Today,  I  am  introducing  the  Export 
Trading  Company  Act  of  1980.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  facihtate  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading 
companies  and  the  expansion  of  export 
trade  services.  Small  businesses,  medi- 
um-sized firms,  and  smaller  agricultural 
cooperatives  do  not  export  U.S.  goods 
and  services  which  could  be  highly  com- 
petitive abroad  in  terms  of  both  price 
and  quality;  and  part  of  that  failure 
stems  from  the  fact  that  they  have  in- 
adequate access  to  export  trading  serv- 
ices. 

Smaller  concerns  do  not  export,  be- 
cause exporting  involves  unfamiliar  eco- 
nomic risks  and  requires  highly  special- 
ized knowledge  about  foreign  markets 
and  skills  for  complicated  negotiations. 
Although  greater  efforts  to  encourage  and 
assist  U.S.  producers  to  export  can  often 
be  of  assistance,  the  marginal  costs  of 
fully  developing  their  export  opportuni- 
ties abroad  will  be  prohibitive  for  many, 
if  not  most,  producers.  Meaningful  ex- 
port success  will  largely  depend  on  in- 
termediaries which  could  do  the  actual 
exporting  for  U.S.  companies.  Export 
trading  companies  can  diversify  trade 
risks  and  can  easily  develop  economies  of 
scale  in  marketing,  transportation,  fi- 
nancing and  other  export  trade  services. 

A  few  U.S.  trading  companies  and 
trade  associations  do  exist,  but  they 
specialize  in  raw  materials  and  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  do  virtually  noth- 
ing to  expand  exports  of  U.S.  manufac- 
tured goods.  Some  export  management 
companies  do  provide  a  full  range  of  ex- 
port trade  services,  but  these  companies 
generally  tend  to  be  small  and  shallowly 
capitalized  forms  specialized  along  prod- 
uct lines. 

Foreign  trading  companies  exist  in 
Japan,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  many 
Western  European  countries.  These 
companies  have  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  the  growth  in  exports  from 
all  of  those  countries,  although  the  Jap- 
anese experience  has  been  by  far  the 
most  notable.  The  best  known  Japanese 
trading  company  is  Mitsubishi,  but  there 
are  many  other  companies,  which  have 
helped  make  Japan  one  of  the  most  ex- 
port-oriented countries  in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  surprising  that  the  free 
market  has  not  produced  U.S.  export 
trading  companies  to  compete  with  for- 
eign export  trading  companies,  but  a 
combination  of  factors  have  effectivelj' 


hampered  the  operation  of  the  free  mar- 
ket in  this  area.  Regulations  prevent  U.8. 
financial  institutions  from  involvement 
in  the  provision  of  export  trading  serv- 
ices, which  is  a  severe  restriction  on  the 
financing  ability  of  any  U.S.  export 
trading  company.  There  is  considerable 
confusion  and  uncertainty  concerning 
the  applicability  of  antitrust  statutes  to 
cooperation  among  export  trading  com- 
panies. Although  some  huge  corporate 
conglomerates  have  developed  consider- 
able export  expertise,  that  is  of  little 
value  to  other  smaller  firms  which  have 
no  experience  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  U-S.  history, 
American  businesses  have  been  spoiled, 
because  the  vast  and  growing  nature  of 
our  domestic  market  has  offered  seem- 
ingly limitless  opportunities  for  domes- 
tic businesses.  However,  as  the  world  has 
become  more  and  more  interdependent, 
the  need  has  grown  for  increased  U.S.  ex- 
ports, in  order  to  finance  our  imports 
and  to  provide  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  U.S.  workers.  Unfortunately, 
American  businessmen  generally  lack 
any  hnguistic  skills :  and  not  everyone  in 
Sri  Lanka,  Brazil,  and  Niger  speak  Eng- 
lish. Although  ths  country  is  an  ethnic 
potpourri,  American  businessmen  know 
a  great  deal  less  than  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts about  foreign  customs.  Because 
of  poltical  or  cultural  factors,  foreign 
markets  can  differ  widely  in  nature;  and 
American  businessmen  are  often  per- 
plexed by  those  differences.  Export 
trading  companies  can  fill  all  of  those 
gaps. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
encourage  the  formation  of  these  com- 
panies and  the  expansion  of  export  trade 
services.  The  bill  contains  fiexible  and 
reasonable  definitions  of  export  trading 
companies  and  the  types  of  services 
which  they  could  offer.  In  order  to  in- 
crease the  financial  leverage  of  export 
trading  companies,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  would  be  authorized  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  the  form  of  direct 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  to  these  com- 
panies. Even  more  importantly,  this  bill 
would  permit  financial  institutions  to 
participate  directly  in  a  broad  range  of 
export  trade  services  by  allowing  limited 
investments  by  these  institutions  in  ex- 
port trading  companies.  This  would  not 
only  help  increase  U.S.  exports,  but  It 
would  also  allow  U.S.  flnancisJ  institu- 
tions to  compete  on  a  more  equal  basis 
with  their  foreign  counterparts.  At  the 
present  time,  foreign  banks  do  own 
trading  companies,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hong  Kong  &  Shanghai  Banking  Corp. 
which  has  the  controlling  interest  in  the 
Hutchinson  Whampoa  Ltd. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce would  be  directed  to  provide  vari- 
ous forms  of  technical  assistance  for  the 
formation  of  these  companies;  and  the 
bill  would  clarify  a  number  of  tax  code 
provisions  for  trading  companies.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  would  make  export  trading 
companies  eligible  for  the  same  treat- 
ment imder  the  Webb-Ptxnerene  Act, 
which  export  trade  tissociations  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Stevenson, 
for  his  extensive  work  in  the  field  of  ex- 
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port    trading    companies.    His    Interna-     even  combine  the  operations  of,  many  dlf-      slderatlon  to  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
tlonal     Finance    Subcommittee     of     the     fe^ent     types     of     firms     providing     export     Commerce  and  give  special  weight   to  nro- 


Committee   on   Banking,    Housing   and 


services. 

Subsec.   ^b^ .  This  subsection  overrlfipR  anv 


posaLs  that  will  reach  new  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
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Section  7  would  authorize  and  direct  Ex-    js  another  sign  that  OUT  period  of  high 
imbank  to  guarantee  not  more  than  80  per-     interest  rates  is  on  its  way  out. 
rpnt    of   commercial   loans   extended    to   ex-  c«rr,o  r.»Hu  uninnc  koH  Koor.  r>i-acciir. 


HucKABY,  William  J.  Hughes,  Mark  Ak- 
DREWs,  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Vihcinia  Skith, 
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port  trading  companies.  His  Interna- 
tional Finance  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  has  held  numerous  hear- 
ings on  the  whole  subject  of  export  trad- 
ing companies  and  this  bill  in  particular. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  bill 
has  received  extensive  support  through- 
out all  segments  of  the  business  commu- 
nity, and  many  features  of  the  bill  have 
received  the  endorsement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  who  has  indicated 
that  the  administration  would  welcome 
action  on  this  front. 

Experts  have  estimated  that  15,000  to 
20,000  small-  and  medium -sized  busi- 
nesses could  participate  in  exporting,  but 
they  do  not  do  so  for  lack  of  technical 
and  financial  assistance.  This  biU  would 
help  correct  that  lamentable  situation 
by  creating  entities  which  could  provide 
both  types  of  assistance  within  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  a  total  trade  deficit 
of  approximately  $90  billion  for  the  past 
3  years,  this  country  must  have  a 
more  effective  and  conscious  export  pol- 
icy. Export  trading  companies  would  be 
a  central  component  of  that  polity  and 
would  help  restore  this  country's  com- 
petitiveness with  other  Western  coun- 
tries, which  already  have  dynamic  ex- 
port trading  companies. 

A  sectlon-by-section   analysis  of  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  follows : 
Sbction-bt-Section    Analysis 

Section  i  provides  that  the  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  "Export  Trading  Company 
Act  of  1980  ■■ 

Section  2  contains  the  statement  of  find- 
ings and  purpose.  The  findings  point  to  the 
advantages  export  trading  companies  would 
have  In  assisting  many  U.S.  producers  to  ex- 
port. The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  Increase 
U.S.  exports  by  encouraging  more  efficient 
provision  of  export  trade  services  to  U.S. 
producers. 

Section  3  contains  definitions  of  the  fol- 
lowing terms  as  used  In  the  bill:  "export 
trade,"  "goods  produced  in  the  United 
States,"  "services  produced  in  the  United 
States,"  "export  trade  services,"  "expwrt  trad- 
ing company."  "United  States,"  "Secretary," 
and  "company." 

Section  4  would  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  information  and  advice 
to  assist  Interested  persons  to  form  and  oper- 
ate export  trading  companies 

Section  5  would  allow  banks,  bank  holding 
companies,  and  Edge  Act  Corporations  to 
Invest  in  export  trading  companies.  Includ- 
ing companies  providing  export  trade 
services. 

Subaec.  6fa).  This  subsection  defines  the 
various  terms  used  throughout  the  section 
The  term  "capital  and  surplus"  is  defined 
generally  to  mean  paid-in  and  unimpaired 
capital  and  surplus,  including  undivided 
profits.  The  respective  banking  agencies. 
however,  are  given  the  discretion  to  include 
such  other  items  eg  .  the  proceeds  of  deben- 
tures or  calptal  notes,  as  they  deem  appro- 
priate. The  term  "export  trading  company" 
Is  defined  to  Include  an  export  trading  com- 
pany, as  defined  in  Section  3(5)  of  this  Act, 
or  any  company  organized  and  operated  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  providing  "export 
trade  services,"  as  defined  m  Section  3(4i  of 
this  Act.  A  somewhat  broader  definition  is 
employed  in  this  Section  In  order  to  permit 
banking  organizations  to  expand  the  types  of 
export  services  they  provide  US.  firms  with- 
out neceMarUy  having  to  invest  in  a  firm  that 
engmgea  in  trading  activities  A  banking  onra- 
nlzatlon  would  thus  be  able  to  Invest  In   or 


even  combine  the  operations  of,  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  firms  providing  export 
services. 

Subsec.  (b).  This  subsection  overrides  any 
provision  of  Pederal  law  that  would  prevent 
a  banking  organization  from  Investing  In  an 
export  trading  company  For  example,  under 
authority  of  this  section,  a  bank  holding 
company  or  Edge  Act  Corportalon  could  ac- 
quire an  export  management  firm,  freight- 
forwarder  or  other  firm  meeting  the  defini- 
tion of  export  trading  company,  notwith- 
standing any  Investment  prohibitions  con- 
tained In  any  provision  of  Title  12  of  the 
United  States  Code.  Any  such  investment 
would,  however,  be  subject  to  the  procedures, 
limitations  and  conditions  of  this  section. 

Subsec.  (c).  Subsection  (c)(1)  provides 
that  a  banking  organization  may  Invest  up 
to  five  percent  of  lu  capital  and  surplus  In 
no  more  than  fifty  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  or  other  evidences  of  ownership  of  an 
export  trading  company  without  obtaining 
the  prior  approval  of  the  appropriate  federal 
banking  agency.  ThU  Is  similar  to  an  exist- 
ing procedure  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  Its  Regulation  K  for  Interna- 
tional Investments  by  Edge  and  Agreement 
Corporation,  banks,  and  bank  holding  com- 
panies (see  12  CJ.R.  5  211.5(c)  (1)  (B)  Sub- 
section (c)  (2)  permits  a  banking  organiza- 
tion to  exceed  the  limitations  of  subsection 
(c)(1)  If  It  files  an  application  with  the 
appropriate  federal  banking  agency  and  the 
agency  has  not.  within  sixty  days  after  re- 
ceipt. Issued  an  order  under  subsection  (d) 
disapproving  the  Investment.  The  banking 
agencies  can  specify  the  Information  re- 
quired In  any  such  application,  but  It  must 
be  reasonably  necessary  to  consider  the  fac- 
tors described  in  subsection  (d).  An  appli- 
cation Is  deemed  received,  and  the  sixty- 
day  period  commenced,  once  the  agency  ac- 
cepts the  application  for  processing.  Upon 
receipt,  the  agency  Is  required  to  file  a  copy 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
Is  to  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  file  Its 
views.  The  sixty-day  waiting  period  may  be 
shortened  If  the  agency  issues  written  notice 
of  Its  Intent  not  to  disapprove.  The  agencies 
are  encouraged  to  Issue  such  notices,  when 
appropriate.  In  order  to  shorten  further  the 
regulatory  process.  The  method  of  giving  an 
agency  the  right  to  disapprove  has  been 
chosen  Instead  of  imposing  a  requirement  of 
agency  approval,  because  this  section  already 
establishes  that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest 
for  banking  organizations  to  take  an  equity 
participation  in  an  export  trading  company. 
A  proposed  Investment  should  thus  be 
blocked  only  If  the  agency  can  find  specific 
reasons  for  disapproving  the  particular  trans- 
action. This  approach  also  tends  to  mini- 
mize the  regulatory  burden  Involved  on  both 
applicants  and  the  agencies.  Subsection  (c) 
(3)  gives  any  banking  organization  whose 
Investment  application  under  subsection  (c) 
(2)  has  been  disapproved  by  an  agency,  the 
right  to  seek  review  in  a  federal  court  of 
appeals.  The  organization  has  the  choice  of 
filing  a  petition  for  review  In  either  the 
circuit  where  IM  principal  office  Is  located 
or  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit.  The  agency  must  com- 
pile and  certify  the  record  for  review  and 
file  It  promptly  with  the  reviewing  court. 
"Promptly"  was  chosen  In  order  to  encour- 
age filing  within  the  sixty  days  provided  un- 
der the  Federal  Rules  of  AppeUate  Pro- 
cedure The  standards  for  Judicial  review  of 
a  disapproval  order  are  similar  to  those  pro- 
vided In  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
Subsec.  (d)  A  proposed  Investment  under 
subsection  (c)  (2)  may  be  disapproved  by  the 
appropriate  Federal  banking  aeency  If  It 
finds  that  the  export-related  benefits  of  the 
proposal  are  outweighed  by  adverse  banking, 
competitive,  or  other  factors  associated  with 
the  particular  acquisition.  In  weighing  ex- 
port benefits,  the  agency  must  give  due  con- 


sideration to  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  give  special  weight  to  pro- 
posaLs  that  will  reach  new  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
export  market.  Essentially,  a  proposed  in- 
vestment should  be  able  to  be  made  unless 
the  agency  can  meet  the  burden  of  establish- 
ing specific  reasons  for  disapproval  that  out- 
weigh the  likely  export  benefits.  Any  order 
must  contain  a  statement  of  the  basis  for 
the  agency's  action  and  must  be  Issued 
within  the  sixty-day  period  provided  in  sub- 
section (c) (2) . 

Subsec  (e)  This  subsection  contains  safe- 
guards to  Insure  that  bank  Involvement  In 
trading  companies  does  not  lead  to  conflicts 
of  Interest,  unsound  banking  practices,  or 
unfair  methods  of  competition.  First,  sub- 
section (e)(1)  provides  that  no  banking 
organization  holding  stock  or  other  evidences 
of  ownership  of  any  export  trading  company 
may  extend  credit  or  cause  any  affiliate  to 
extend  credit  to  such  company  or  Its  cus- 
tomers on  a  preferential  basis.  This  meets  a 
traditional  concern  of  U.S.  policy  that  banks 
not  favor  their  affiliates  In  lending  practices, 
because  preferential  lending  threatens  bank 
soundness  and  may  provide  unfair  competi- 
tive advantages  for  affiliated  customers  The 
language  Is  similar  to  that  employed  In  Sec- 
tion 8(e)  of  the  International  Banking  Act 
of  1978.  Lending  limits,  limits  on  loans  to 
affiliates  and  to  Insiders  otherwise  ensure 
that  a  bank's  credit  Involvement  with  an 
export  trading  company  or  Its  customers 
would  be  subject  to  prudential  limitations. 
Subsection  (e)(2)  provides  that.  In  the  ag- 
pregate.  no  banking  organization  other  than 
an  Edge  Act  Corporation  not  engaged  In 
banking  could  Invest  more  than  ten  percent 
of  Its  capital  and  surplus  In  the  stock  or  other 
evidences  of  ownership  of  one  or  more  export 
trading  companies.  This  parallels  a  limita- 
tion on  Investments  In  Edge  Act  Corpora- 
tions by  national  banks,  and  Is  Intended  to 
put  an  overall  cap  on  any  one  banking 
organization's  involvement  In  such  commer- 
cial activities.  This  restriction  thus  protects 
against  any  exposure  beyond  traditional  pru- 
dential limitations. 

Subsec.  (f)  This  subsection  gives  the  ap- 
propriate federal  banking  agencies  the  au- 
thority to  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  require  such  reports  as  are  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  carry  out  the  povlslons  of 
this  section  and  prevent  evasions  thereof. 

Section  6  would  authorize  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  to  provide  loans  or  guarantees  to 
help  export  trading  companies  meet  operating 
expenses  and  make  Investments  which  would 
expand  US  exports.  The  Bank  could  not  ex- 
tend loans  or  guarantees  unless  the  Bank's 
Directors  determined :  ( 1 1  the  loans  or  guar- 
antees would  facilitate  exports  which  would 
not  occur  otherwise:  (2)  the  company  can- 
not locate  sufficient  financing  on  reason- 
able terms  from  commercial  or  other  private 
sources:  and  (3)  there  is  a  reasonable  assur- 
ance of  repayment  of  the  loans. 

These  standards  are  Intended  to  Insure 
that  Elximbank  support  Is  provided  only  for 
promising  export  trading  ventures  which 
have  not  found  adequate  private  ilnanclal 
support.  Exlmbank's  role  would  be  limited  by 
additional  provisions  which  specify  that  such 
loans  and  guarantees  may  not  exceed  $1  mil- 
lion per  year  or  $2.5  million  In  total  to  any 
one  company,  nor  exceed  50  percent  of  the 
total  operating  expenses  of  such  company  In 
any  year.  Total  bank  commitments  under 
this  section  would  be  limited  to  $100  million 
and  the  authority  to  make  new  commitments 
would  expire  5  years  after  enactment. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  encour- 
age new  ventures  of  significant  expansion  of 
existing  firms  by  providing  modest  financial 
help  with  start-up  costs  for  limited  period  of 
years.  Support  would  be  provided  at  prevail- 
ing commercial  Interest  rates. 
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Section  7  would  authorize  and  direct  Ex- 
imbank  to  guarantee  not  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  commercial  loans  extended  to  ex- 
port trading  companies  and  secured  by  ex- 
ports accounts  receivable  or  Inventories  of 
exportable  goods.  Guarantees  would  only  be 
provided  when  the  Bank's  Board  of  Directors 
Judged  such  guarantees  to  be  necessary  to  ex- 
pand U.S.  exports  and  enable  the  recipient 
of  the  partially  guaranteed  loan  to  conduct 
normal  business  operations.  In  short,  the  au- 
thority In  this  section  Is  Intended  to  stim- 
ulate additional  private  sector  lending  lu 
support  of  exports — lending  which  Is  custo- 
mary In  other  countries  but  not  In  the 
United  States.  As  U.S.  financial  Institutions 
acquire  experience  and  confidence  with  loans 
secured  by  export  receivables  and  Inventory. 
Exlmbank  guarantees  can  be  phased  out. 

Section  8  declares  that  the  Act  does  not 
pre-empt  State  or  local  authorities  from 
forming  or  participating  in  export  trading 
companies,  nor  disqualify  such  companies 
for  the  Elxlmbank  programs  provided  for  in 
sections  6  and   7  of  this  Act. 

Section  9  would  afford  to  export  trading 
companies,  with  respect  to  their  export  activ- 
ities, the  same  antitrust  exemption  provided 
under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  to  associa- 
tions engaged  exclusively  In  export  trade. 
Export  trading  companies  cannot  be  finan- 
cially sound  If  they  engage  exclusively  In  ex- 
port trade;  furthermore,  there  seems  no  rea- 
son to  force  firms  to  form  trade  associations 
In  order  to  enjoy  whatever  antitrust  assur- 
ances the   Webb-Pomerene  Act  provides. 

Section  10(a)  would  provide  that  gross 
receipts  of  an  export  trading  company  from 
"export  trade  services"  as  well  as  the  export 
of  "services  produced  In  the  United  States," 
as  defined  In  the  Act,  are  eligible  DISC  re- 
ceipts. The  purpose  of  the  provision  Is  to 
avoid  forcing  export  trading  companies  to 
segregate  artificially  certain  services  In  order 
to  enjoy  DISC  status  for  the  receipts  from 
such  services. 

Section  10(b)  would  require  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  the  cooperation 
and  assistance  of  the  Director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  disseminate  Information 
f)  exporters  end  export  trading  companies 
on  how  to  form  and  use  DISCs. 

Section  11  would  amend  Subchapter  S  of 
the  Tax  Code  to  permit  an  export  trading 
company  to  use  the  provisions  of  that  sub- 
chapter without  limiting  the  foreign  source 
Income  of  such  company  to  less  than  20  per- 
cent per  annum.  Export  trading  companies 
could  not  comply  with  the  existing  statutory 
restriction.  Section  11  would  also  permit 
shareholders  in  companies  e'lglble  to  use 
subchapter  S  to  be  coTnpanies  owned  by  up 
to  15  Individuals,  as  well  as  Individuals,  as 
presently  required   by  subchapter  S.« 


NCUA  HOLDS  THE  LINE  ON 
INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Anntwzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
plaud today's  action  by  the  National 
Credit  Union  Administration  in  refusing 
to  increase  the  interest  rate  that  federal 
credit  unions  can  charge  members  for 
loans. 

Under  present  law,  federal  credit 
unions  can  charge  15  percent  for  loans, 
but  can  charge  a  higher  rate  when  the 
NCUA  determines  that  a  higher  rate  is 
justified.  Today's  action,  which  came  on 
a  unanimous  vote  by  a  three-man  Board, 


is  another  sign  that  our  period  of  high 
interest  rates  is  on  its  way  out. 

Some  credit  unions  had  been  pressur- 
ing the  Board  to  raise  the  maximum  rate 
on  interest  rates  to  18  percent,  a  figure 
which  is  clearly  unjustified  given  the 
rapid  drop  in  short  term  interest  rates 
in  recent  weeks.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Board  did  not  allow  credit  imions  to 
increase  their  rates,  and  thus  make  it 
even  more  difficult  for  the  credit  union 
member  to  cope  with  inflation.  I  know  it 
was  a  tough  decision  by  the  Board  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  that  some  credit 
unions  have  been  putting  on  the  Board 
for  higher  rates. 

I  commend  the  Board  for  its  tough- 
ness, the  thoroughness  in  which  it  con- 
sidered the  decision  and  its  dedication  to 
keep  the  credit  union  rates  as  low  as 
possible. 

I  especially  applaud  NCUA's  Chair- 
man Larry  Connell  for  the  leadership 
he  showed  today  in  protecting  the  hard- 
earned  dollars  of  credit  union  members 
across  America.* 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS  OF  ALCO- 
HOL FARM  FUEL  USE  TAX  ACT  OF 
1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  add  the  names  of  28 
more  of  my  colleagues  to  H.R.  6906,  Alco- 
hol Farm  P\iel  Use  Tax  Act  of  1980.  This 
bill  would  allow  farmers  a  refundable 
credit  against  income  tax  for  amounts 
paid  or  incurred  in  converting  farm 
equipment  for  alcohol  fuel  use. 

Alcohol  fuels  derived  from  renewable 
resources  represent  the  most  immedi- 
ately available  alternative  liquid  energy 
source.  The  American  farmer  has  the 
capability  and  capacity  to  be  producer 
of  energy — alongside  that  of  food,  feed, 
and  fiber.  H.R.  6906  will  provide  the  eco- 
nomic incentives  to  help  the  farmer  make 
full  use  of  locally  produced  alcohol  fuel 
in  the  production,  harvesting,  storage, 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products. 
The  farm  community  is  substantially 
more  dependent  on  petroleum  fuels  than 
the  United  States  as  a  whole.  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  provide  the  means  to 
free  the  American  farmer  from  the 
vagaries  of  foreign  oil  supplies.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  of  the  foreign  oil 
shortfalls  that  occurred  last  year,  and 
the  havoc  that  was  created  within  the 
farm  community  and  on  food  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  prices. 

The  growing  support  for  H.R.  6906  is 
a  clear  indication  that  the  Members  of 
this  House  are  determined  to  take  the 
legislative  action  necessary  to  insure  the 
strength  and  stability  of  America's  agri- 
cultural sector.  I  commend  all  the  co- 
sponsors  of  H.R.  6906  for  their  support 
in  breaking  the  foreign  oil  stranglehold 
on  the  country's  economy. 

The  28  cosponsors  are:  G.  V.  (Sonny) 
Montgomery,  Robert  J.  Lacomarsino, 
Doug  Barnard,  Arlan  Stangeland,  Berk- 
ley   Bedell,    Bh-ly    Lee    Evans,    Jerry 


HocKABY,  William  J.  Hughes,  Mark  Am- 
DREWs,  Daniel  B.  Crane,  ViRcnnA  Smitb. 
Robert  A.  Roe.  Floyd  Spenoe,  Toby 
Roth,  Austin  J.  Murphy,  Bill  Nichols, 
Daniel  K.  Akaka,  Howard  Wolpe,  Edwin 
R.  Bethune,  Jr.,  Martin  Frost,  Ed  Jorxs, 
Gtrs  Yatron,  Marvin  Leach,  Floyd  Ftth- 
lAN,  Jim  Leach,  Earl  Hutto,  Tm  L«e 
Carter,  and  Bill  Chappell,  Jr.* 


HELP  THE  HAITIAN  REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Oberstah) 
IS  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
attention  has  been  given  recently  by 
the  Carter  administration  to  the  plight 
of  refugees  from  Cuba,  and  I  commend 
the  President  for  his  humanitarian 
concern. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
concern  for  Cubans  has  overshadowed 
another,  equally  tragic,  drama:  the  ex- 
odus from  Haiti  of  thousands  of  persons 
seeking  economic,  and  in  some  cases, 
pohtical  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
Their  desperate  condition,  according  to 
news  reports,  has  largely  been  ignored 
by  the  administration,  though  their  need 
is  at  le£ist  equal  to  that  of  the  Cubans. 

Ironically,  the  United  States,  in  my 
judgment,  has  a  far  greater  obligation 
to  the  Haitian  refugees  than  It  does  (if 
any)  to  the  Cubans.  It  is  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  a  countrj'  and  a  people  who 
have  virtually  been  our  satellite  for  65 
years,  since  the  outset  of  the  U.S.  occu- 
pation of  Haiti  in  1915. 

Haiti's  currency,  the  gourde.  Is  tied 
to  the  dollar;  the  U.S.  is  the  principal 
market  for  their  main  exports,  sugar 
and  coffee:  suid  U.S.  investors  have  had 
a  major  influence  on  Haiti's  dcnnestic 
economy.  Yet.  our  foreign  aid  program 
there  has  largely  been  a  failure,  princi- 
pally because  of  the  insufficiency  of  our 
commitment  to  solid,  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth  in  that  neediest  of  all 
the  countries  in  this  hemisphere. 

In  view  of  our  long  history  of  relations 
with  Haiti,  especially  our  30-year  occu- 
pation of  that  country,  the  United  States 
has  failed  dismally  Haiti  should  be  a 
showcase  of  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility— which  a  once  was,  as  an  18th 
centur>'  French  colony — and  it  could 
have  been,  if  we  had  been  willing  to  make 
an  investment  there  on  an  order  of  mag- 
nitude of  the  investment  we  have  made 
in  other  countries. 

To  be  sure,  a  succession  of  repressive 
or  inept  governments  in  Haiti  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  that  coimtry's  current 
economic  disarray.  Nonetheless,  we 
Americans,  by  our  military  and  financial 
intervention  in  their  domestic  affairs, 
have  incurred  an  obligation  which  we 
have  failed  to  carry  out.  These  refugees 
are.  in  a  very  real  sense,  fleeing  from  the 
effects  of  our  Haitian  failure,  and  now, 
even  in  our  own  country-,  we  have  still 
not  opened  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity 
to  them. 

I  call  upon  the  President,  In  the  name 
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of  his  own  human  rights  poUcy,  to  order 
the  same  welcome  and  generous  treat- 
ment for  the  Haitian  refugee  that  he  has 

ni-Hai-cH    fnr   thip   Piihan.'s 


lyum,  though  INS  regional  director  Ray- 
mond Morris  informed  the  Haitian  com- 
munity AprU  22  that  they  had  a  right  to 
apply  for  asylum. 
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Loulzeme  Balot,  18,  and  his  cousin,  Robert 
Balot,  sat  on  a  crowded  balcony  of  the  house 
they  share  with  five  other  Haitians  on  59th 
Street   yesterday.   The   four   young   men  on 
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Export-Import  Bank  of  thi 

United  States, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  25,  1980. 


5.  Executive  branch  approval 
In  accordance  with  established  procedures, 
Exlmbank    requested    through    the    Depart- 


Orr,  in  saluting  Mrs.  Jean  Alice  Small, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Small  News- 
papers Group,  of  which  the  La  Porte 
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at  his  own  human  rights  policy,  to  order 
the  same  welcome  and  generous  treat- 
ment for  the  Haitian  refugee  that  he  has 
ordered  for  the  Cubans. 

An  old  Haitian  Creole  proverb  says: 
"It  makes  no  sense  to  wash  your  hands 
and  then  dry  them  in  the  dirt."  Para- 
phrased, it  applies  to  the  refugee  case: 
"It  makes  no  sense  to  crusade  for  human 
rights  and  ignore  the  need  on  your  very 
doorstep." 

Another  Creole  proverb  says:  "The 
pencil  of  God  has  no  eraser."  Our  failure 
to  help  these  needy  persons  will  remam 
a  blot  on  our  national  conscience. 

I  include  in  the  Record  an  article  on 
the  Haitian  refugee  problem  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  7,  1980,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Star. 

[From  the   Washington  Star.  May   7.   1980) 

Haitian  Refugees  Feel  Porgotten  by  th« 

Onited  States 

(By  Duncan  Spencer) 

Miami. — If    President    Carter    has    opened 

bis  arms  to  the  more  than  20,000  Haitian 

refugees  who  have  been  living  In  this  city. 

the    welcome   news   hasn't    made    it    to    the 

large  ears  of  Charlie  Bastlan  at  the  Orand 

AntlUes   Restaurant. 

With  Its  name  boldly  painted  in  swirling 
script  and  pure,  bright  colors,  the  Orand 
Antilles  pours  out  island  music.  Silent 
Charlie  Bastlan  concentrates  on  the  coolclng 
of  dishes  like  AK-100,  iambi  or  griilot — key 
elements  in  the  cuisine  of  Little  Haiti. 

Inside,  Charlie  sits  down  to  his  afternoon 
mound  of  AK-100  (a  dollar's  worth  of  rice 
with  spicy  sauce) . 

"It's  good  for  your  brain,"  explained  Jean 
Lubra,  22.  Lubra,  who  has  been  here  six 
years,  has  only  a  dim  memory  of  his  Haitian 
home  and  only  a  dim  hope  of  getting  a 
green  card  that  would  announce  that  he 
is  a  legal  resident  alien  In  the  United  States, 
he  says. 

"I  go  to  my  lawyer."  said  Lubra  yesterday, 
and  he  tell  me  to  get  married." 

Married,  that  is.  to  an  American  woman, 
one  of  the  few  successful  ways  for  a  Haitian 
to  get  resident  alien  status  here. 

The  drama  of  the  Cuban  refugees,  given  a 
new  impetus  by  Carter's  "open  arms  "  state- 
many  say  have  come  farther  and  suffered 
more,  remain  submerged  and.  In  contrast 
to  the  Cubans,  almost  forgotten 

Yesterday,  a  delegation  of  Haitians  led  by 
the  Rev.  airard  Jean  Jxiste,  a  refugee  priest 
widely  respected  here  for  his  work  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Haitian  Refugee  Center  was  In 
Washington  to  protest  and  lobby  for  equal 
treatment — treatment  equal  to  that  given 
to  the  Cuban  arrivals. 

But  even  that  effort  was  not  widely 
known  by  Haitians  here.  Compared  to  the 
Cubans.  Miami's  Haitians  are  Isolated  frus- 
trated and  self-absorbed.  Many  are  twice 
exiled— first  from  Haiti  then  from  the  Ba- 
hamas. Many  believe,  too,  that  if  they  are 
deported  back  to  Halt!  they  face  death  from 
the  vengeful  agents  of  Jean  Claude  "Babv 


lytim,  though  INS  regional  director  Ray- 
mond Morris  Informed  the  Haitian  com- 
munity April  22  that  they  had  a  right  to 
apply  for  asylum. 

"I  don't  have  a  single  friend  who  has  a 
green  card,"  said  Lubra.  "Anyway,  you  go 
and  look  for  Jobs,  they  always  ask  you  for 
your  work  permit." 

According  to  those  who  have  taken  up  the 
Haitians'  cause,  the  United  States  has  mis- 
treated them  shamefully.  "The  Haitians  are 
not  In  a  camp:  then  they're  not  that  fortu- 
nate,'■  said  Bettye  Wlggs  at  the  Haitian 
Refugee  Center  yesterday. 

"It's  1972  to  1980, "  she  said.  "It's  been  a 
long  time  these  people  have  been  In  limbo." 
Wlggs  said  television  views  of  Cuban  refugees 
being  received,  fed,  clothed  and  housed  by 
a  welcoming  U.S.  federal  government  left 
her  with  feelings  of  despair.  "There  is  no 
sponsoring  mechanism  set  up  for  Haitians," 
she  said. 

One  of  the  key  problems  for  the  Haitians 
Is  a  lack  of  political  support  Unlike  the 
Cubans,  they  are  truly  new  Immigrants  who 
started  arriving  here  only  10  years  ago.  A 
few,  like  Charlie  Bastlan.  have  become  suc- 


Louizeme  Balot,  18,  and  his  cousin,  Robert 
Balot.  sat  on  a  crowded  balcony  of  the  house 
they  share  with  five  other  Haitians  on  59th 
Street  yesterday.  The  four  young  men  on 
the  balcony  were  out  of  work;  one  older  man, 
Francis  Sylvester,  31,  who  supports  four 
children  and  a  wife,  is  a  dishwasher. 

"See.  what  we  have  to  do,"  said  Robert 
Balot,  "we've  got  to  put  all  of  our  heads 
together.  We've  got  to  get  some  good  asso- 
ciations." • 
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Doc"  Duvaller. 

Speaking  Creole,  which  Is  close  to  French 
they  live  In  a  clearly  defined  community  in 
Northeast   Miami,    a    50-block    area    of    low 

^f^^^  ^"^^'1°''*  bounded  by  Interstate 
Route  95  and  Blscayne  Bay. 

..  ^^Zu^'J:'  ^^^^  '=*°'  "animed  into  $150- 

^^v  ^.t-Tk'""''*    °'    »'°»"    apartmenu. 

^he^  h,      ,t"°^'y  temporary,  as  dlsh- 

I^J^:    T,      ^^''  '^"'itructlon  helpers,   or 

?^7v^n^  ^.^."^  ^^'^  *>*'*  '^°  P«"  card 
they  And  getting  work  difficult. 

Se^L^u^n  !:°^^"°'i  «°<1  Naturalization 
D^™.  '^  ^.  "'*''  *"'"  granted  only  a  tiny 
percentage  of  Haltla.i   application,  for  m- 


cessful  enough  to  open  businesses,  but  few 
are  at  the  stage  to  start  Into  politics.  Anglo 
Mlamlans,  who  have  learned  to  accept 
Cubans — and  Indeed  admit  the  city  would  be 
a  dull  place  without  them — react  with  ugly 
vehemence  and  talk  of  property  values  when 
the  Haitians  are  mentioned.  They  are  often 
characterized  on  radio  talk  shows  as  dis- 
eased or  squalid  or  described  by  the  phrase 
"the  way  they  live." 

But  there  Is  little  evidence  of  squalor  In 
the  streets  and  apartment  buildings  of  Little 
Haiti,  and  the  Haitians  receive  a  visitor  with 
European  reserve  and  politeness. 

Confusion    Is    the   only   word    to   describe 
the   attitude   of  local    Immigration   officials, 
who   maintain   that    their   service    Is 
even-handed  with  all  refugees. 

Charles  St.  James,  a  social  worker  for 
Dade  County  who  enjoys  great  prestige 
among  his  Haitian  friends  for  having  both  a 
green  card  and  a  government  Job.  gave  a 
bitter  review  of  local  and  federal  actions  to- 
ward the  Haitians.  "At  first  I  viewed  It  as 
local  rascism,"  he  said,  '"but  now  Its  federal 
racism:  Carter's  speech  seems  to  say  he's 
opening  his  arms  freely  but  only  to  Cubans. 
It's  too  little  and  too  late. 

"If  he  (Carter)  had  such  a  situation  be- 
fore, many  Haitians  who  perished  would  not 
have  perished.  "  he  said.  Several  others  inter- 
viewed yesterday  said  they  thought  the 
United  States  would  have  been  willing  to 
helo  if  Haiti  were  a  Communist  country. 

The  difference,  say  the  Haitians,  is  that 
those  fleeting  communism  are  termed  polit- 
ical refugees  by  the  Immigration  service, 
while  the  Haitians  are  merely  "economic 
refugees. •• 

To  both  Haitians  and  Cubans,  the  dis- 
tinction made  by  the  Immigration  service  is 
academic.  "Freedom"  to  both  groups  means 
more  to  eat.  a  place  to  live.  lobs,  medicine 
■  Onpresslon  "  simply  means   the  opposite. 

Immigration  officials  here  say  each  case  Is 
■treated  on  an  Individual  basis"  and  that 
there  is  no  difference  In  treatment  between 
Haitian  and  Cuban.  This  Is  slmnly  not  true 
according  Vera  Welz,  a  lawyer'  who  Is  In- 
volved in  three  suits  against  the 
ment  over  Haitian  refugee  rights. 

"What  Is  true  Is  that  there  Is  a  difference  "" 
she  said,  ""a  huge  difference  The  processing 
Is  different — the  Haitians  get  no  federal  bene- 
fits and  many  have  been  thrown  Into  Jail  "" 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  3.500 
Haitians  have  come  here,  most  sailing  on 
small  boats  for  an  800-mIle  vovage  that 
takes  20  to  40  days  and  sometimes  longer 
and  Involves  stops  In  Cuba  (where  many 
Haitians  report  good  treatment  and  gifts  of 
food  and  clothes).  Wlez  says  onlv  50  appli- 
cations for  asylum  have  been  returned 
granted. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Neal) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting to  the  House  today  a  notifica- 
tion from  the  U.S.  Export-Import  Bank 
on  proposed  financing  to  make  possible 
the  sale  of  $13.5  mUlion  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  to  Iberduero,  S.A.,  Spain's 
largest  electric  utility  company,  for  re- 
pairing and  completing  the  Lemoniz  I 
and  II  nuclear  powerplants  on  the  Bay 
of  Biscay  near  Bilbao. 

The  Eximbank  already  has  provided 
nearly  $163  million  in  credits  and  loan 
guarantees  for  this  project  since  1972. 
The  latest  request  from  Iberduero  is  for 
a  $10.7  million  credit  for  removal,  repair 
and  replacement  of  the  steam  generator 
in  the  Lemoniz  I  plant  and  for  other 
costs  incurred  because  of  delays  in  com- 
pleting the  project.  The  steam  generator 
was  bombed  in  March  1978  by  a  ter- 
rorist group,  an  incident  that  has  con- 
tributed to  delays  in  the  project. 

This  financing  notification  was  refer- 
red to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary 
Pohcy.  Section  2(b)  (3)  (iil)  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  requires  that  the  Bank  notify 
Congress  of  proposed  loans  or  financial 
guarantees  involving  the  purchase  of 
nuclear  equipment  or  services.  Unless 
the  Congress  determines  otherwise,  the 
Eximbank  may  give  final  approval  to  the 
transaction  after  25  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  notifi- 
cation. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  copies 
of  letters  from  the  Eximbank  giving  the 
terms  and  details  of  the  proposed  trans- 
action. I  would  welcome  any  comments 
or  questions  my  colleagues  might  have 
on  this  financing  proposal. 
The  Eximbank  notification  follows: 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington.  DC.  April  25, 1980 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade.  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  accordance  with 
Section  2(b)  (3)  (111)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  an  application  currently  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr. 


Export-Import  Bank  of  the 

United  States. 
Washington,  DC,  April  25.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    Pursuant   to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (ill)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945,  as  amended,  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  fol- 
lowing transaction  Involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Spain : 

A.    description    of    transaction 

1.  Background  and  purpose 

On  January  20,  1972  Eximbank  authorized 
a  direct  credit  of  tl43,6  million  to  Iber- 
duero, S.A.  to  facilitate  the  export  of  goods 
and  services  from  the  United  States  to  Spain 
for  the  construction,  operation  and  Initial 
core  fuel  load  of  the  Lemoniz  I  and  II  Nu- 
clear Power  Plants  located  on  the  Coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Biscay  near  Bilbao.  On  June  9, 
1977  Eximbank  also  authorized  a  direct 
credit  of  $3.2  million  to  facilitate  financing 
the  U.S.  costs  of  fabrication  services  of  nu- 
clear fuel  reloads  for  both  the  Lemoniz  I 
and  Lemoniz  II  Plants,  and  on  Septem- 
ber 28,  1978  Eximbank  authorized  financial 
assistance  of  $17  million  in  the  form  of  a 
credit  of  $8  million  and  a  guarantee  of  pri- 
vate loans  of  $9  million  for  nuclear  fuel 
enrichment  services  required  for  the  Lem- 
oniz I  Plant.  Iberduero  has  now  requested 
and  Eximbank  Is  prepared  to  provide  an 
additional  direct  credit  of  $10,766,260. 

Iberduero  requires  additional  financing 
principally  for  removal,  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  the  steam  generator  in  the  Lemoniz 
I  Plant  and  costs  arising  from  delay  In 
completion  of  the  project.  The  steam  gen- 
erator was  damaged  in  March  1978  when  the 
Basque  terrorist  organization  ETA  detonated 
a  bomb  in  the  Lemoniz  I  steam  generator. 
The  Eximbank  direct  credit  vrtll  also  fi- 
nance additional  spare  parts  and  design 
modifications. 

2.  Identity  of  the  borroicer 

Iberduero.  S.A.  was  created  In  1944  as  a 
result  of  a  merger  of  two  electric  utility 
companies.  Hcadqaaiteied  in  Bilbao,  It  Is 
the  largest  electric  utility  and  one  of  the 
largest  privately  owned  Industrial  enter- 
prises in  Spain.  The  utility  accounts  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  Spain's  electricity  sales. 

3.  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 

The  principal  goods  and  services  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  are  parts  and 
engineering  supervisory  services.  Also  in- 
cluded in  the  financing  are  costs  for  storage 
of  the  enriched  fuel  and  cost  escalation  on 
fabrication  of  the  nuclear  fuel. 

4.  Safety  and  safeguard  aspects 

Exports  of  the  nuclear  equipment  and  serv- 
ices will  be  made  within  the  framework  of 
two  agreements:  (1)  the  bilateral  "Agree- 
ment on  Atomic  Energy:  Cooperation  for 
Civil  Uses"'  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain  of  August  16,  1957  as  amended  and 
(2)  the  trilateral  agreement  ""Atomic  Energy: 
Application  of  Safeguards  by  the  IAEA  to 
the  United  States-Spain  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment'" among  the  United  States,  Spain  and 
the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  of 
December  9,  1966,  as  amended.  Eximbank 
win  require  as  a  condition  precedent  to  dis- 
bursement under  this  credit  confirmation 
from  the  Department  of  State  that  exports 
to  Spain  for  this  transaction  will  be  consist- 
ent with  Section  128  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  nuclear  equipment  and  services  will 
be  provided  by  Westlnghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Prior  to 
export  of  the  equipment  and  fuel,  licenses 
must  be  obtained  from  the  Nuclear  Regtila- 
tory  Commission. 


5.  Executive  branch  approval 
In  accordance  with  established  procedures, 
Eximbank    requested    through    the    Depart- 
ment  of   State   the   views   of  the   Executive 
Branch  on  the  proposed  transaction.  State's 
Bureau  of  Oceans  and  International  Environ- 
mental and  Scientific  Affairs  advised  that  the 
Executive  Branch  has  no  objection  to  Exim- 
bank's  proceeding  with  this  transaction. 
B.  explanation  of  additional  eximbank 
financing 

1.  Reasons 
Significant  United  States-supplied  parts, 
replacement  and  engineering  services  are  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  removal,  repair 
and  replacement  of  the  steam  generator  in 
the  Lemoniz  I  Plant.  Further,  Iberduero  has 
elected  to  Incorjxjrate  certain  design  Im- 
provements In  the  Lemoniz  Plant  which  en- 
hance the  safe  operation  of  the  plant.  For 
these  reasons.  Eximbank  feels  It  Is  appropri- 
ate to  provide  its  support  to  finance  these 
undertakings. 

2.   The  financing  plan 
The   total   cost   of   the   additional    United 
States  goods   and  services  to  be   purchased 
by  Iberduero  is  $13,500,000  which  will  be  fi- 
nanced as  foUows: 


Percent 

of  U.8. 

Amount      costs 


Cash    $2,733,750      20.26 

Eximbank    credit. 10,766,260       79.75 


13,  600. 000     100. 00 


(a)  Eximbank  Charges 

Disbursements  under  the  additional  Exim- 
bank credit  win  bear  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  8.75  percent  per  annum,  payable  semi- 
annually. A  commitment  fee  of  0.6  percent 
per  annum  also  will  be  charged  on  the 
tindlsbursed  portion  of  this  Eximbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms 
Iberduero  will  repay  the  amounts  dis- 
bursed under  this  additional  Eximbank 
direct  credit  for  equipment  and  technical 
services  in  thirteen  semiannual  installments 
and  the  amounts  for  storage  of  enriched 
tiranlum  and  escalation  on  fabrication  of 
nuclear  fuel  in  four  semiannual  Install- 
ments, in  each  case  commencing  July  31, 
1981. 

Attached  is  certain  additional  information 
on  Eximbank  activity  In  and  economic  data 
on  the  country  involved  in  the  trsmsactlon. 
Sincerely, 

JoBK  L.  Moore,  Jr.0 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LA  PORTE, 
IND.,  HERALD-ARGUS  ON  ITS 
lOOTH   BIRTHDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  extend  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  editor  and  publisher 
and  all  those  associated  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  La  Porte,  Ind.,  Herald- 
Argus  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
this  newspaper,  which  is  published  in 
the  congressional  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Last  week,  on  May  2,  1980,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  the  Lieutenant  CJov- 
emor  of  Indiana,  the  Honorable  Robert 


Orr.  in  saluting  Mrs.  Jean  Alice  Small, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Small  News- 
pap>ers  Group,  of  which  the  La  Porte 
Herald-Argus  is  one,  as  well  as  the 
Herald-Argus  editor  and  publisher, 
Richard  Morrtsh,  on  an  achievement  of 
great  significance  to  the  life  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  La  Porte  community. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
also  to  note  with  sorrow  the  death  on 
March  10,  1980,  of  Len  H.  SmaU,  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Small  Newspapers 
Group  at  that  time  and  a  man  who  was 
an  active  and  dedicated  American  news- 
paperman. 

The  commitment  of  Len  Small.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  journalism  of  high  quality 
is  obvious  to  anyone  who  reads  the  La 
Porte  Herald -Argus  today.  Len  Small's 
commitment,  coupled  with  his  love  of 
and  dedication  to  newspapering,  had 
propelled  him  to  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion and  won  him  the  recognition  of 
his  peers,  who  had  selected  him  to  be 
the  president  and  chairman  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

Len  Small's  legacy  now  rests  with  his 
wife  and  partner,  Jean  Alice  Small,  and 
their  children — Len,  Tom  and  Jennifer — 
all  active  journalists  with  one  of  the 
Small  newspapers. 

While  few  newspaper  readers — and  no 
politician — will  always  agree  with  what  is 
printed,  I  for  one  can  say  that  by  and 
large,  over  the  years,  no  newspaper  In 
the  district  I  represent  has  been  more 
fair  or  more  responsible  than  the  La 
Porte  Herald -Argus. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  its  larger 
brethren  are  suffering  circulation  losses, 
the  success  of  the  Herald-Argus  shows 
that  the  people  of  the  La  Porte  area 
agree  that  it  is  an  indispensable  part 
of  their  ccnnmunity.  This  fact  says  a  lot 
for  the  Small  Newspapers  and  it  says  a 
lot  for  its  editor  and  publisher  Dick  Mor- 
rtsh, and  for  all  those  who  produce  the 
Herald-Argus. 

Mr.  Speaker,  community  newspapers 
are  as  important  today  as  they  were 
103  years  ago,  perhaps  even  more  im- 
portant in  these  complex  times.  As  a 
commimity  newspaper,  the  Herald- 
Argus  represents  the  bedrock  of  Ameri- 
can journalism. 

A  year  ago  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  released  a  study  It 
had  commissioned  titled  "Changing 
Needs  of  Changing  Readers."  The  bur- 
den of  that  study  was  that  too  many 
newspapers  were  failing  to  provide  their 
readers  with  news  and  information, 
particularly  local  news — news  of  their 
communities  and  their  neighborhoods. 

Too  many  newspapers,  iiccording  to 
the  study,  were  losing  touch  with  their 

readers. Strong  local  coverage." 

reported  the  ASNE  study,  "still  produces 
the  strongest  ties  between  readers  and 
editors.  And,  conversely,  weak  or  indif- 
ferent local  coverage  is  a  major  source 
of  alienation." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  continuing  success  of 
the  Herald-Argus  shows  that  the  men 
and  women  who  produce  it  have  not  lost 
touch  with  their  readers. 

In  addition  to  the  care  with  which 
local  news  is  reported  in  the  Herald- 
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culture.  I  know  the  breadth  of  subject 
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years  of  faithful  service.  Most  of  all  we 
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After  the  exchange  of  a  few  pleaaantrlee, 
Mr.  Edison  told  me  that  predicated  uixjn  mv 
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Argils,  there  is  something  else  it  seems 
to  me  this  newspaper  has  been  doing 
right  which  is  often  not  appreciated  by 
many  large  metropolitan  newspapers. 
The  Herald-Argus  is  not  forsaking  in- 
formation for  junk  news — the  sex  and 
scandal,  games  and  sweepstakes,  gossip 
and  soap  operas — that  have  taken  over 
the  columns  of  so  many  newspapers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  m  addition  to  paying 
tribute  to  the  Small  family  and  to  Mr. 
Morrish.  I  should  like  also  to  express 
my  own  personal  appreciation  to  another 
outstanding  newsman,  Donald  Benn,  for 
many  years  managing  editor  of  the 
Herald-Argus  and  now  associate  editor, 
and  a  person  whose  contributions  to  the 
entire  La  Porte  community  are  so  many 
it  would  be  impossible  here  to  list  them. 

Leo  R.  Joint,  the  present  managing 
editor  of  the  Herald -Argus.  I  should  here 
add,  was  the  person  responsible  for  pro- 
ducing an  outstanding  special  100th 
anniversary  edition  of  the  paper  and 
looking  at  the  special  edition  is  a  fas- 
cinating exercise  in  American  local 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  frankly  not  often 
that  Members  of  Congress  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  about  the  role  of  the 
press  in  American  life  Let  me  simply  ob- 
serve, therefore,  that  in  our  free  and 
democratic  society,  where  ultimate  power 
lies  with  the  electorate,  it  is  essential 
that  the  people  be  informed  and  that 
the  responsibility  to  provide  that  infor- 
mation rests  with  the  press. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  observe  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  have  like  me  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  believe  no  one  would  disagree  with  the 
proposition  that  although  there  may  be 
areas  in  which  our  two  countries  must 
find  agreements,  there  are  fundamental 
differences  between  our  two  societies  and 
two  political  systems  that  will  continue 
to  divide  us. 

Chief  among  these  differences,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  secrecy  that  envelops 
the  Soviet  system  as  contrasted  with  the 
openness  that  characterizes  the  Ameri- 
can system. 

In  our  country,  we  believe  In  the  pub- 
lic airing  of  debate  between  our  two 
parties,  within  them  and  between  the 
President  and  Congress  a  weU  as  within 
Congress. 

So  long,  it  seems  to  me,  as  secrecy 
permeates  the  Soviet  system,  so  long  will 
it  be  difficult  for  relations  between  our 
two  societies  to  improve. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  central  to  the  openness,  the  public 
airing  of  divergent  views,  in  which  we 
take  such  pride  as  Americans.  Is  a  free 
and  unfettered  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  its  100th  anniversary, 
I  salute  the  contribution  of  the  La 
Porte  Herald-Argiis  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  freedom. • 


SALE  OP  URANIUM  TO  INDIA 
OPPOSED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolft)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes 


•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
Department  today  announced  its  deci- 
sion to  recommend  to  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  the  sale  of  38  tons  of 
enriched  uranium  to  the  Government  of 
India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  take  this  occasion 
to  state  my  opposition  to  the  State  De- 
partment's decision  and  let  me  state  my 
reasons  why. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  established  nonproliferation  as  one 
of  the  major  objectives  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  and  mandated  interna- 
tional acceptance  of  full  scope  safeguards 
as  a  condition  for  the  future  sale  of  nu- 
clear material  and  technology  by  the 
United  States.  The  law  also  provided  the 
administration  with  a  24-month  grace 
period  in  which  to  secure  international 
acceptance  of  full  scope  safeguards. 

Two  years  ago,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  chair,  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  decision  to  overnUe  the  NRC 
and  continue  the  supply  of  enriched 
uranium  to  the  Tarapur  reactor  pending 
the  successful  conclusion  of  full  scope 
safeguard  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  India. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  24-month  grace  pe- 
riod has  expired  and  the  negotiations 
with  India  have  failed  to  produce  an 
agreement.  And,  given  the  history  of  the 
recent  negotiations,  I  hold  little  hope 
that  a  continuation  of  the  negotiations 
will  lead  to  Indian  acceptance  of  full 
scope  safeguards.  If  India  is  to  stand  on 
principle,  so  too  must  the  United  States. 

Last  year  the  administration,  acting 
in  accordance  with  the  nonproliferation 
objectives  embodied  in  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  suspended  all  economic  and 
military  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Pakistan.  This  year,  shortly  after  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  dur- 
ing the  subcommittees  foreign  assist- 
ance hearings  for  fiscal  year  1981. 1  made 
clear  my  opposition,  on  nonproliferation 
grounds,  to  the  administration's  proposed 
economic  and  security  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Pakistan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  express  the  same  op- 
position today  with  regard  to  India  and 
for  the  same  reasons.  Either  the  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  and  nonproliferation 
are  primary  instruments  and  objectives 
of  this  country's  foreign  policy  or  they 
are  not.  Either  they  apply  equally  to 
all  or  they  apply  not  at  all.  And,  I  can 
conceive  of  no  way  in  which  we  can  con- 
tinue to  pursue  our  nonprohferation  ob- 
jectives toward  Pakistan  while  we  ap- 
parently violate  the  terms  of  our  own 
law  and  continue  to  supply  nuclear  fuel 
to  India. 

This  decision,  rather  than  defusing 
potential  proliferation  in  the  subcon- 
tinent and  Southwest  Asia  only  opens 
the  door  to  it  by  encouraging  those  ele- 
ments in  Pakistan  who  believe  there  is 
no  alternative  but  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  nuclear  explosive  de- 
vice. Thus,  rather  than  contributing  to 
stability  in  the  subcontinent,  the  State 
Department's  decision  may  only  serve  to 
destabilize  the  region. 

Moreover,  I  should  observe  that  this 
decision  falls  into  an  all  too  familiar  and 
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unfortunate  pattern— namely  a  decision 
made  in  the  absence  of  adequate  con- 
sultation with  the  Congress.  While  we 
were  informed  in  advance  of  the  de- 
cision, I  do  not  consider  being  informed 
after  the  fact  an  adequate  substitute  for 
prior  consultations.  Decisions  reached, 
as  this  one  was — without  prior  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress,  are  inimical  to 
the  conduct  of  a  democratic  foreign  pol- 
icy. 

Finally,  the  decision  again  raises  ques- 
tions concerning  consistency  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  nation's  foreign  policy.  Once 
again  the  question  may  legitimately  ask 
whether  this  administration  is  able  not 
only  to  articulate  its  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives but  to  implement  policies  aimed 
at  securing  those  ends. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  repeatedly  made 
clear  my  commitment  to  the  cause  of  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  and  I  have  re- 
peatedly acted  in  accordance  with  my 
convictions.  Thus,  should  the  issue  again 
come  before  the  Congress.  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  will  reserve  my  right  to  speak  out 
and  act  to  prevent  the  continued  sale  of 
enriched  uranium  to  India  pending  its 
acceptance  of  full  scope  safeguards. 

At  the  same  time,  I  wish  to  reiterate 
my  intense  desire  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance our  friendships  with  the  people 
of  India  and  Pakistan.  Likewise.  I  would 
repeat  my  commitment  to  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  world  to  live  at  peace  with- 
out the  threat  of  nuclear  holocaust. 
Failure  to  arrive  at  full  scope  safe- 
guards for  the  nuclear  programs  of  both 
India  and  Pakistan  would  only  signify 
a  retreat  from  our  commitment  to  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  and  a  peaceful 
world  order.  • 


A    TRIBUTE    TO    JOHN    I.    CARR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  iMr.  Whitten) 
IS  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
o  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently learned  of  the  imminent  retire- 
ment of  one  of  our  most  highly  regarded 
committee  reporters.  John  I.  Carr. 
Speaking  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  John's  retirement  is 
a  real  loss. 

John  has  been  reporting  congressional 
hearings  for  many  years  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  official  re- 
porters to  committees  for  the  last  10 
years. 

This  is  an  opportunity  for  us  to  recog- 
nize his  competent  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  House,  particularly  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  and  Ways  and 
Means,  where  he  has  performed  his  task 
with  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

John  is  faithful  to  his  profession;  he 
is  known  for  his  great  attention  to  detail, 
his  countless  hours  spent  on  research. 
all  of  which  is  so  evident  in  the  final 
product  of  his  labors,  the  transcript 
which  is  delivered  to  our  committees. 

I  am  informed  that  among  his  col- 
leagues he  is  loved  and  respected, 

I  would  like  to  personally  take  this 
opportunity  to  praise  him  because,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  its  Subcommitee  on  Agri- 


culture. I  know  the  breadth  of  subject 
matter  with  which  our  committee  deals, 
from  A  to  Z;  from  agriculture  and  its 
many  facets  to  zero-based  budgeting  with 
its  technical  jargon;  from  missiles  to 
medical  terminology,  all  of  which  are 
handled  with  great  dexterity  and  pa- 
tience by  John  and  his  colleagues. 

I  must  add  here  that  all  of  this  is  per- 
formed daily  in  great  volume,  while  at 
the  same  time  racing  against  deadlines 
for  delivery  to  our  committees  so  that  we 
may  fulfill  our  commitments  with  respect 
to  the  deadlines  imposed  by  the  leader- 
ship. This  past  session,  for  example,  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  alone, 
produced  4,086  pages  of  transcript,  many 
of  which  were  personally  prepared  by 
John.  Multiply  that  figure  by  12  other 
subcommittees  and  you  can  see  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  job  handled  by  our  com- 
mittee reporters. 

I  never  cease  to  be  Impressed  by  the 
dedication,  perseverance  and  accuracy 
of  our  committee  reporters.  We  must  re- 
member, too,  that  John  has  great  sup- 
port in  his  efforts  from  Mrs.  Dorothy 
Tyndall.  his  most  efficient  notereader. 
John  has  spoken  favorably  of  her  work. 

I  would  like  also  to  mention  the  names 
of  several  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
contacted  me  asking  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  John.  They  include  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  Silvio  Conte;  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  the  Honorable  Gunn  Mc- 
Kay, and  the  Honorable  Bob  McEwen; 
also  the  chairman  of  the  HEW  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  Hon.  William 
Natcher,  and  his  ranking  member,  the 
minority  whip  of  the  House,  the  Honor- 
able Bob  Michel;  along  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interior  Subcommittee,  the 
Honorable  Sidney  Yates;  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  the  Honor- 
able Joseph  P.  Addabbo,  and  others,  all 
of  whom  John  has  worked  with  over  the 
years. 

I  could  go  on  at  length  with  words  of 
praise,  but  I  will  end  with  a  sincere  ges- 
ture of  appreciation  to  John  Carr  and 
his  wife  Wlllette,  who  in  her  own  right 
was  a  fine  shorthand  reporter,  we  wish 
them  good  health  and  a  long  life, 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  privileged  to  join  with  my  distin- 
guished coUeagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
John  I.  Carrs  10  years  of  service  to  Con- 
gress in  serving  as  a  member  of  the  offi- 
cial reporters  to  committees.  John  has 
been  a  very  diligent,  efficient,  and  hard- 
working individual.  He  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  to  strive  for  per- 
fection in  the  tasks  he  performed.  As  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  chairman  of  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee, I  am  keenly  aware  of  his  ex- 
cellent work  in  reporting  hearings.  John 
is  also  a  very  adept  individual  in  meet- 
ing many  last  minute  deadlines  so  the 
work  product  of  the  committees  could  be 
finalized  in  time.  He  is  certainly  a  credit 
to  his  profession. 

John  will  definitely  be  missed  but  not 
forgotten.  I  know  that  his  fellow  staff 
members  will  feel  his  absence.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  thank  John  for  his 


years  of  faithful  service.  Most  of  all  we 
are  grateful  that  he  decided  to  share 
those  working  years  of  his  life  with  us. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  John  on 
his  10  years  of  dedicated  service  to  the 
House.  It  is  my  wish  that  John  and  his 
wife  will  have  a  healthy  and  long  life 
all  the  while  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  in  his  retirement.* 


ADDRESS    BY    GEORGE    F.    STRING- 
FELLOW  ON  THOMAS  ALVA  EDISON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper*  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  George 
E.  Stringfellow,  former  business  associate 
of  Thomas  Alva  Edison  and  past  presi- 
dent of  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children,  delivered  an  informative  ad- 
dress on  May  3.  1980,  before  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Bodies  and  their  ladies  at  the 
Washington  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C., 
on  Mr.  Edison's  remarkable  devotion  to 
his  great  work.  The  dedication  this  out- 
standing scientist  exhibited  serves  as  an 
example  for  all  of  us  to  emulate,  not  only 
for  his  unyielding  zeal  for  discovery  but 
also  for  the  integrity  upon  which  he 
based  his  company.  Mr.  Stringfellow  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  knowing  and  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Edison,  which  has  been  the 
dream  of  every  scientific  man,  not  only 
in  America  but  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  include  the  eloquent  address  of  Mr. 
Stringfellow  in  the  Record.  Reading  it 
will  enlighten  everyone  who  has  marveled 
at  the  wonderful  inventions  that  Mr. 
Edison  and  his  company  have  given  the 
world : 

Address  by  George  E.  Stringfellow 

Illustrious  William  E  Eccleston,  33.  Sov- 
ereign Grand  Inspector  General  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  your  officers  and  their 
ladles :  Thank  you  for  your  gracious  Introduc- 
tion and  for  the  warmth  of  your  reception. 
I  am  happy  Indeed  to  relate  to  you  some  of 
my  experiences  extending  over  the  eight-year 
period  I  worked  and  had  almost  dally  contact 
with  Thomas  Alva  Edison. 

I  met  Mr  Edison  In  June  1923  when  he  was 
77  years  of  age  and  I  was  31  I  had  been  man- 
ager of  the  Washington,  D.C.  sales  office  of 
Edison  Industries  for  more  than  four  years 
when  I  received  a  telegram  from  the  General 
Sales  Manager  directing  me  to  report  the  fol- 
lowing day  to  the  company  headquarters  In 
West  Orange,  N.J. 

Upon  presenting  myself  to  the  General 
Sales  Manager,  he  said  that  Mr.  Edison  wished 
to  see  me.  I  had  never  met  the  owner  of  the 
business  and  so  to  better  prepare  myself  to 
meet  "The  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park",  I  asked 
my  superior  If  he  would  give  me  an  Inkling 
of  why  Mr.  Ekllson  wanted  to  see  me.  He 
replied.  "He'll  tell  you". 

I  went  to  the  library  where  Mr  Edison  had 
his  main  office  and  was  greeted  by  Mx  W.  F. 
Meadowcroft,  Mr.  Edison's  assistant  for  more 
than  forty  years.  Mr  Meadowcroft  presented 
me  to  Charles  Edison  who  asked  me  to  be 
seated,  saying  his  father  would  be  in  in  a  few 
moments. 

When  Mr.  Edison  appeared  he  was  wearing 
an  acid-eaten  duster  and  a  lock  of  his  white 
hair  drooped  over  the  left  side  of  his  fore- 
head. Realizing  I  was  In  the  presence  of 
this  great  genius,  I  was  struck  with  awe  and 
a  feeling  of  humbleness. 

Although  Charles  had  presented  me  to  his 
father.  Mr.  Edison  apparently  did  not  hear 
my  name,  and  asked:  "Are  you  Strtng- 
fellow?"  I  answered  In  the  aSlnnatlTe. 


After  the  exchange  of  a  few  pleasantries, 
Mr.  Edison  told  me  that  predicated  upon  my 
performance  as  manager  of  the  Washington 
sales  office,  he  wished  to  appoint  me  Vice 
President  and  General  Sales  Manager.  I  told 
him  I  wag  highly  complimented  and,  after  a 
brief  conference,  I  accepted  this  promotion. 

Seven  months  later,  that  is.  in  January 
1924,  Mr.  Edison  appointed  me  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  and  my  associa- 
tion with  him  in  that  capacity  was  almost 
daUy  until  he  passed  on  In  October  1981. 

Because  of  Mr.  Edison's  Impaired  hearing, 
many  of  our  disctisslons  were  confirmed  in 
writing.  Those  which  had  to  do  with  basic 
policies,  ae  well  as  technical  matters,  were 
often  covered  by  memoranda  His  comments 
In  response  to  memoranda  were  always  made 
in  his  own  handwriting 

Mr  Edison's  day  at  the  laboratory  began 
about  8:30  A.M.  He  usually  ate  his  Ixinch 
at  his  desk  Occasionally  he  would  take  a 
short  nap  in  mid-afternoon,  cautioning  his 
assistant  not  to  let  him  sleep  more  than 
thirty  minutes  because  he  had  no  time  to 
waste. 

He  usually  left  for  home  about  6:(X)  P.M. 
in  a  Model  T  Ford  touring  car.  taking  along 
what  he  called  "a  bag  full  of  problems". 
After  dinner  he  would  work  on  those  prob- 
lems either  at  his  desk  or  In  the  laboratory 
In  the  basement  of  his  home. 

Mr.  Edison  was  Interested  in  all  phases 
of  business  and  he  and  I  frequently  discussed 
economic  and  marketing  problems 

In  April  of  1928  I  prepared  a  manual  for 
our  sales  force  and  sent  the  galley  proof  to 
Mr.  Edison  with  the  following  request:  "I 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  benefit  of 
your  comments".  His  comments,  written  on 
the  face  of  my  memorandum  read :  "Nothing 
could  be  clearer  or  more  informative;  If  we 
could  only  get  them  to  read  It    Edison" 

Mr.  Edison  often  quoted  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds. His  favorite  quotation  was  this  one: 
'There  is  no  expedient  to  which  a  man  will 
not  resort  to  avoid  the  simple  labor  of 
thought".  Mr.  Edison  used  to  say  if  you  give 
a  man  a  choice  of  adding  a  long  list  of  fig- 
ures or  walking  a  dozen  blocks  to  purchase 
a  newspaper,  he  will  stretch  and  yawn  and 
likely  say,  "I  need  the  exercise  so  I  will  go 
for  the  paper"  .  meaning  he  would  rather 
have  physical  than  mental  exercise 

Mr.  Edison  was  an  Inspiring  person  to  work 
with.  He  was  always  available:  all  one  had 
to  do  was  determine  In  which  laboratory 
he  was  working.  He  would  drop  whatever  he 
was  doing,  readily  give  his  advice  and  then 
resume  his  work.  He  possessed  many  admir- 
able qualities,  but  to  me.  two  of  the  most 
outstanding  were:  1.  Industry  (which  I  have 
already  covered)    and  2.  Integrity. 

On  one  occasion  Edlscn  Industries  placed 
a  product  on  the  market  which  had  per- 
formed well  In  the  laboratory,  but  Its  per- 
formance In  the  field  was  a  disappointment. 
Mr  Edison  closed  the  plant  that  manufac- 
tured that  particular  Item  while  he  worked 
on  perfecting  the  product  so  that  It  could 
again  be  placed  on  the  market  In  the  mean- 
time he  requested  his  customers  to  return 
their  original  purchases  and  be  fully  reim- 
bursed. Many  customers  felt  they  should  pay 
for  the  service  already  received,  but  Mr  Edi- 
son would  not  agree  to  this  When  I  asked 
him  his  reason,  he  replied  "My  integrity  Is 
Involved  and  that  Is  not  for  sale." 

About  eighteen  months  before  he  passed 
on  I  entered  Into  an  understanding  with  Mr 
Edison  whereby  each  Saturday  morning  I 
would  submit  to  him  a  list  of  questions  hav- 
ing to  do  with  technical  phases  of  several 
products  to  which  he  alone  had  the  answers 
This  plan  continued  for  a  jjerlod  of  months. 
He  would  take  the  questions  home  with  him 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  write  down  the  an- 
swers over  the  week-end  and  return  the 
completed  paper  to  me  on  Monday  morning 
Those  questions  and  answers  were  placed  In 
the  company  safe  for  possible  future  use 
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Pew  people  try  to  buy  Illegal  items,  such  as 
beer  or  tobacco,  with  the  stamps,  he  said. 
They  know  the  rules,  he  said,  and  the  store 


myriad  of  others,  even  though  they  have 
access  to  none  of  them,  but  really  enjoy 
this  one  parochial  accommodation,  which 


latest  issues  of  ProgressiTC  Farmer.  Boys 
Life,  Ebony  arrive  on  a  Friday.  Social -security 
checks  come  another  day. 
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In  1937.  six  years  after  Mr.  Edison's  death. 
Edison's  Industries  received  a  shipment  of 
Iron  from  Sweden  to  be  used  in  the  negative 
plates  of  the  Edison  nlckel-lron  alkaline 
storage  battery.  The  Impurities  in  the  Iron 
(In  this  Instance,  traces  of  nickel),  caused 
our  Inspection  department  to  reject  this 
shipment.  Our  inventory  was  low  and  It 
would  have  taken  several  months  to  replace 
the  rejected  Iron  It  was  at  this  point  I  re- 
called the  questlon-and-answer  papers  In 
our  safe.  Fortunately  one  of  the  questions 
asked  what  effect  traces  of  nickel  in  the  iron 
would  have  on  the  life  of  the  battery.  There 
In  Mr  Edison's  firm  handwriting  was  the 
answer,  "No  harm".  This  meant  we  could 
use  that  shipment  of  iron  and  thus  avoid 
the  possibility  of  closing  down  one  of  the 
plants  for  a  month  or  six  weeks. 

Mr  Edison's  untiring  efforts  for  the  bet- 
terment of  mankind  produced  more  inven- 
tions than  were  produced  by  any  other  per- 
son in  history— more  than  1100.  His  favorite 
invention  was  the  phonograph,  his  most  dif- 
ficult, the  nlckel-lron  alkaline  storage  bat- 
tery; and  his  most  Important  was  the  incan- 
descent lamp 

If  It  were  fxissible  for  us  to  ask  him  today 
what  Is  wrong  with  this  weary  and  confused 
world,  I  am  sure  his  answer  would  be,  "Noth- 
ing that  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
Christianity  and  hard  work  would  not  cor- 
rect." 

Edison's  memory  commands  devotion 
rooted  deeply  in  human  gratitude.© 


THE  ABORTED  RESCUE  MISSION  OF 
OUR  AMERICAN  HOSTAGES  IN  IRAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgom- 
ery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  5  days  of  hearings  and  briefings 
before  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee pertaining  to  the  aborted  rescue 
mission  of  our  American  hostages  in 
Tehran  and  after  asking  many  questions 
about  the  mission,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  operation  had  well  over  a  50-percent 
chance  of  being  successful.  The  mission 
had  bad  luck  with  three  helicopter  fail- 
ures and  the  so-called  dust  particle  en- 
counters. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  more  helicopters 
were  needed  in  the  plan.  I  also  believe 
it  would  have  been  better  if  one  military- 
service  could  have  handled  the  com- 
mando action,  the  helicopters,  and  the 
helicopter  maintenance  instead  of  hav- 
ing several  services  involved.  This  would 
be  more  efficient  in  that  it  would  reduce 
the  possibility  of  both  human  and  me- 
chanical failures. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  the  weather 
forecasting  techniques  used  could  have 
been  improved  on  or  not.  I  do  know  that 
the  decision  to  abort  was  made  by  the 
commander  of  the  operation  and  the 
President  agreed. 

I  share  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  rwcue  attempt,  as  do  most  Ameri- 
cans, in  that  I  was  becoming  impatient 
Mid  wanted  the  President  to  take  action 
He  did.  Unfortunately,  the  mission  was 
not  successful.* 


POOD  STAMP  CUTOFF 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include 
at    this    point    the    Michael    Berryhill 
article    from    the    Fort    Worth    Star- 
Telegram  of  May  4.  1980,  that  I  referred 
to  earlier  today,  as  follows: 
Many  Will  Pack  Hunger  in  June  it  Their 
Food  Stamps  Are  Cut  Off 
(By  Michael  Berryhill) 
For  many  Americans.  June   is  a  time  to 
think  about   vacations  and  college   gradua- 
tions.   For    food    stamp    recipients,    it    has 
threatened  to  be  a  month  of  hunger. 

Like  everything  else,  the  food  stamp 
budget  has  been  eaten  away  by  inflation.  The 
limit  to  food  stamp  spending  was  set  In 
1977.  and  simply  did  not  anticipate  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  Inflation.  If  Congress  does  not 
pass  a  supplementary  budget  next  week, 
there  will  be  no  food  stamps  for  the  month 
of  June. 

Such  a  cutoff  would  affect  41.000  people 
in  Tarrant  County  and  cost  retailers  $459,732 
a  month,  according  to  Texas  Department  of 
Human  Resource  figures. 

Local  civil  and  religious  groups  have  been 
planning  a  food  distribution  program  if  the 
budget  faUs  to  pass  in  time. 

But  recent  action  by  the  House  Rules 
Committee  cleared  the  way  for  the  food 
stamp  budget  to  be  approved  along  with  a 
final  budget  bill  by  a  May  15  deadline. 

The  new  legislation.  If  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate,  would  still  have  a  spending  limit, 
but  would  allow  some  flexibility  on  the  part 
of  the  agriculture  department  to  Increase 
spending. 

Most  observers  think  Congress  will  con- 
tinue the  food  stamp  program,  and  It  ap- 
pears there  is  enough  time  to  make  the 
May  15  deadline  and  avoid  the  June  cutoff. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  cutoff  has  frightened 
and  concerned  recipients  and  social  service 
agencies. 

The  most  a  single  person  can  receive  In 
food  stamps  is  $63  a  month,  but  few  people 
qualify. 

Anna  Marie  Bean  of  River  Oaks  receives 
the  full  amount.  She  has  no  Income  other 
than  what  her  grown  children,  who  are 
struggling  themselves,  can  provide. 

Mrs.  Bean's  last  work  was  as  a  sales  clerk, 
but  she  was  laid  off  because  she  couldn't  do 
the  Job.  A  stroke  has  left  her  left  arm  para- 
lyzed. She  Is  epileptic  and  subject  to  black- 
outs from  hyperglycemia.  Her  high  school 
age  son  had  to  leave  home,  she  said,  so  that 
she  could  be  considered  for  Social  Security 
disability  benefits.  She  is  46. 

Qualifying   for   social    security   may   take 

from  three  to  six  months.  Meanwhile,  she  Is 

left  totally  dependent  on  food  stamps  to  eat. 

The   prospect   of   a   food   stamp   cutoff   In 

June  frightens  her.  she  said. 

"It  would  mean  I  wouldn't  have  any  food 
at  all." 

"Give-away"  programs  stir  the  resentment 
of  the  public  and  politicians.  Scandals  in- 
volving ralUlons  of  dollars  in  federal  govern- 
ment purchasing  procedures  aroused  little 
public  emotion  compared  to  the  suspicion 
that  someone  might  be  getting  something  for 
not  working. 

A  recent  call  for  an  investigation  into  the 
food  stamp  program  by  Gov.  Bill  Clements 
was  based  on  "hearsay"  of  wrongdoings,  he 
admitted. 

But  the  facts  reveal  that  no  one  can  live 
high  off  the  hog  on  food  stamps  and  that 
most  who  receive  them  have  no  other  choice. 
Those  who  try  to  deceive  the  government 
about  their  eligtbllty  for  the  stamps  are 
eventually  caught,  a  top  investigator  said. 

Department    of    Agriculture    officials   note 
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retailers,  and  frees  the  Income  of  the  poor 
to  be  spent  on  rent,  clothing  and  other 
necessities. 

For  some  elderly  people,  the  threatened 
June  cut-off  could  mean  a  choice  between  a 
medical  prescription  and  food.  Welfare  work- 
ers predict  an  Increase  in  hospital  costs  if  the 
stamps  are  not  continued.  Some  recipients 
have  said  they  would  have  to  steal  in  order 
to  eat. 

Rosie  Billings  receives  a  veteran's  check 
and  disability.  She  Is  having  trouble  proving 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  that 
she  lE  62  and  old  enough  to  qualify  for 
retirement  benefits.  She  receives  $24  a  month 
in  food  stamps.  She  has  to  pay  medical  trans- 
portation and  medication  and  part  of  her 
medical  bills. 

"Just  that  little  bit  is  big  help.  Without 
it  how  would  people  like  me  make  it?"  she 
asked. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources says  that  38  percent  of  the  food 
stamp  recipients  are  either  elderly  or  dis- 
abled. These  are  people  who  wlU  always  be 
dependent  upon  society  to  look  after  them. 
But  food  stamps  are  becoming  essential  for 
another  category  not  often  understood — the 
working  poor. 

Twenty  percent  of  food  stamps  recipients 
work,  but  earn  so  little  that  they  meet  fed- 
eral poverty  standards.  Some  are  the  vic- 
tims of  seasonal  unemployment  and  the  ups 
and  downs  of  the  construction  Industry. 
Some  are  the  victims  of  bad  luck. 

Betty  Dean  had  been  working  at  a  nearly 
minimum  wage  Job  for  two  years  when  her 
husband  had  an  off-the-Job  accident  that 
made  It  impossible  to  be  an  iron  worker. 

Doctors  Implanted  steel  pins  In  David 
Deans  slowly  healing  wrist,  but  were  unable 
to  say  when  he  could  return  to  work. 

Suddenly,  the  Deans  were  faced  with  the 
prospect  of  feeding  themselves  and  three 
boys,  aged  9.  u  and  16.  on  a  Job  that  pays 
$3.69  an  hour. 

T'hey  had  to  swallow  their  pride  and  ask 
for  food  stamps. 

"I  don't  like  It,  but  when  It  came  to  my 
children.  Ill  never  be  too  proud  to  ask  " 
Mrs.  Dean  said. 

They  receive  $146  a  month  In  stamps,  Mrs. 
Dean  said,  with  which  she  buys  essentials— 
"beans,  potatoes,  chicken,  whatevers  cheap.  " 
Like  many  of  food  stamp  recipients.  Mrs. 
Dean  sees  her  situation  as  temporary.  She 
knows  that  her  husband  is  not  permanently 
disabled  and  will  eventually  be  able  to  work 
again. 

The  Texas  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources says  that  27  percent  of  food  stamp 
recipients  use  the  stamps  for  less  than  six 
months,  that  0.5  percent  use  them  for  six 
months  to  a  year,  and  30  percent  used  them 
for  one  to  three  years.  Thirty  percent— the 
elderly  and  the  disabled— use  them  for 
longer  than  three  years. 

Few  people  can  entirely  feed  themselves  on 
food  stamps.  The  Gallup  poll  indicates  that 
the  average  family  of  four  requires  $236  a 
month  for  food  alone.  Mrs.  Dean's  allotment 
for  a  family  of  five  is  $146.  The  average  In- 
come of  a  food  stamp  household  is  $320  a 
month. 

Food  stamp  authorizations  are  mailed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  Recipients  take 
the  authorization  to  the  post  office,  where 
they  are  given  their  food  stamps. 

Many  of  the  recipients  then  try  to  buy  for 
the  months  needs,  said  Ed  Anderson,  man- 
ager of  Courthouse  Supermarket. 

On  one  aisle  are  25-pound  sacks  of  sugar 
and  flour,  and  25-pound  cans  of  lard  pre- 
ferred by  Anderson's  food  stamp  customers 
Many  of  them  come  from  the  nearby  low- 
Income  housing  projects 

Anderson  estimated  that  $40,000  a  month 
worth  of  food  stamps  come  through  his  store, 
with  perhaps  $25,000  to  $30,000  In  the  first 
week  of  the  month. 


Few  people  try  to  buy  illegal  items,  such  as 
beer  or  tobacco,  with  the  stamps,  he  said. 
They  know  the  rules,  he  said,  and  the  store 
sticks  by  them. 

Other  grocers  and  businessmen  have  not 
been  so  honest,  according  to  recent  reports. 
The  biggest  food  stamp  scandal  this  year  has 
not  involved  welfare  clients  Illegally  claim- 
ing benefits,  but  businessmen  who  bought 
food  stamps  from  FBI  agents  in  a  "sting" 
operation. 

Fraudulent  application  for  food  stamps 
amounts  to  less  than  1  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram, said  Royce  Couch,  dlsti-ict  investigator. 

Couch  said  his  investigators  prosecuted 
$111,247  worth  of  claims  In  Tarrant  County 
last  year  involving  117  defendants.  That  av- 
erages about  $1,000  a  case.  Dallas  County  had 
.similar  figures — $569,000  Involving  534 
defendants. 

Few  people  can  get  away  with  fraud  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  Couch  said,  because  of 
the  use  of  trained  investigators  and  sophisti- 
cated cross  reference  computer  system. 

Just  filing  for  food  stamps  Is  not  an  easy 
process.  If  a  person  has  no  food  and  no 
money,  filling  In  the  first  page  of  the  food 
stamp  form  can  provide  some  Immediate  re- 
lief, said  Cecl  Mendez.  a  caseworker  at  the 
Texas  Department  of  Human  Resources  on 
Fourth  Street. 

Filling  In  the  seven  other  pages  usually 
takes  45  minutes  to  an  hour,  she  said,  be- 
cause the  form  requires  Information  on  every 
aspect  of  a  person's  financial  life. 

Most  people  come  to  her  office  only  after 
they  have  exhausted  their  resources,  she  said. 
Usually  their  pride  Is  hurt,  she  said.  Often 
they  have  been  laid  off.  or  are  the  victims  of 
disease  or  inlury. 

Only  10  percent  of  those  who  receive  food 
stamps  are  able  to  work,  according  to  TDHR 
statistics.  They  must  continue  to  seek  work 
In  order  to  qualify  for  the  stamps. 


A  COUNTRY  POST  OFFICE 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  byprod- 
uct of  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  is  a  continuing  overture  on  the  part 
of  management  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
to  substantively  reduce  the  number  of 
post  offices  serving  American  rural  com- 
munities. This  effort  is  based,  luider- 
standably,  only  on  the  economic  target 
of  postal  management,  in  accord  with 
the  self-sustaining  concept  required  by 
the  act  of  1970. 

Each  closure  effort  has  met  with  scorn 
by  the  good  majority  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  documented  by  sev- 
eral votes  on  the  issue.  My  thinking,  and 
indeed  I  am  not  alone,  has  it  that  the 
rural  post  office  is  far  more  than  simply 
a  facility  used  for  the  purpose  of  distrib- 
uting mail,  but  rather  in  addition  to 
that  basic  purpose,  it  serves  a  great  tradi- 
tional communal  service  for  the  popula- 
tion of  that  particular  rural  area — a 
town  hall,  if  you  will,  or  a  rendezvous 
where  one  citizen  wiU  appoint  to  meet 
with  another  for  their  own  purpose. 

Essentially,  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation,  this  has  been  tradition  in  our 
American  society.  Relatively  speaking, 
the  cost  factor  is  really  insignificant,  and 
as  I  have  pointed  out  many  times,  this 
particular  set  of  taxpayers  who  by  virtue 
of  their  tax  money  support  all  of  our  on- 
going national  programs,  such  as  mass 
transportation,   public   housing,    and   a 


mjrriad  of  others,  even  though  they  have 
access  to  none  of  them,  but  really  enjoy 
this  one  parochial  accommodation,  which 
they  treasure.  Is  it  then  fair  to  deny  it  to 
them? 

A  classic  portrayal  of  what  I  am  at- 
tempting to  say  is  contained  in  the  May  7 
issue  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  an 
article  entitled,  "A  Country  Post  Office," 
authored  by  John  Yemma.  Mr.  Yemma's 
article  explains  the  issue  so  very  well.  I 
commend  its  reading  to  my  colleagues: 
A  Country  Post  Office 
(By  John  Yemma) 

Radiant,  Va. — In  the  clean  chill  of  a  coun- 
try morning,  Melvln  Nicholson  unlocks  the 
door  to  the  tiny  white-frame  biilldlng. 
gathers  a  few  stlcka  of  kindling,  and  fires 
up  the  TlpTop  w<ood-bumlikg  stove.  Outside, 
thin  black  smoke  rises  against  a  bright  sky. 

Across  the  highway,  cattle  browse  lazily 
through  hay.  Around  mld-'Vlrglnla  county  of 
Madison,  daliTmen.  farmers,  laborers,  house- 
wives move  through  their  morning  chores. 
But  when  Mr.  Nicholson  bos  hauled  the 
morning  mail  bag  tnslde  and  hoisted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes,  the  poet  office  of  Radiant,  Vs. 
22732.  Is  ready  for  business. 

That  little  poet  office  out  there  at  the 
figurative  crossroads  of  America  Is  perh^s 
the  humblest  of  government  institutions — 
small,  obscure,  slow  paced,  and  lacking  in 
self-importance. 

Yet  these  small  post  offices,  formerly  desig- 
nated as  "fourth  class."  have  been  sources 
of  Intense  local  pride  when  threatened  with 
termination  by  a  budget -conscious  govern- 
ment. Together  with  the  churches,  schools, 
and  general  stores,  post  offices  are  the  com- 
mon ground  for  those  who  live  far  from  each 
other — ^part  of  the  fabric  of  back-country 
America.  A  government  office,  it  Is  distinctly 
tmgovemmental  in  Its  social  function.  On 
the  wall  is  a  little  sign  reading,  "Bless  this 
house  and  all  who  enter." 

It  Is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  many  rural 
citizens,  prized  for  many  reasons:  essential 
service,  community  focus,  ostensible  demon- 
stration of  federal  tax  money  at  work. 
Through  It  each  weekday  trickle  all  the 
business  notices,  mall-order  treasures,  love 
letters,  and  Journals  of  news  that  knit  society 
together. 

"In  Michigan  forests."  wrote  French 
statesman /author  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle  early 
in  the  19th  century,  "there  Is  not  a  cabin 
so  Isolated,  not  a  valley  so  wild,  that  It  does 
not  receive  letters  and  newspapers  at  least 
once  a  week."  And  later  he  noted  of  young 
America:  "The  post,  that  great  link  between 
minds,  now  penetrates  Into  the  heart  of 
the  wilderness." 

We  recently  watched  a  workday  unfold  at 
the  tiny  Radiant  Post  Office.  The  general 
delivery  window  opens  at  7  ajn.  and  does 
business  until  1  p.m.  For  whatever  the  rea- 
son— the  cozy  room,  congenial  atmosphere, 
the  Christmas  Eve  feeling  one  can  get  wait- 
ing for  the  mall  to  come — the  post  office  is  a 
favorite  drop-in  spot,  for  the  farm  folk  of 
Madison  County. 

Take  Effle  Tucker.  Out  for  her  morning 
stroll  on  the  day  we  were  there,  she  arrived 
In  due  course  at  the  front  step  of  the  post 
office.  Miss  Tucker  wasn't  expecting  a  letter. 
She  didn't  get  one.  But  that  didn't  prevent 
her  from  spending  a  good  portion  of  the 
morning  In  friendly  conversation  with  a 
friend.  Helen  Brockman.  beside  the  stove. 

Postmaster  Nicholson  knows  all  his  cus- 
tomers' names.  He  may  even  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  mall  they  are  expecting — 
though,  naturally,  he  lets  none  of  this  de- 
tract from  his  chartered  duty  of  "Intelligence, 
diligence,  and  discretion"  In  sorting  letters 
and  periodicals  for  43  general  delivery  and 
55  star  route  families. 

Little  things  make  up  the  day's  work.  The 


latest  issues  of  Progressive  Parmer.  Boy*! 
Life,  Ebony  arrive  on  a  Friday.  Social -sectinty 
checks  come  another  day. 

"Back  on  Valentines  Day,"  Mr.  Nicholson 
says  with  a  smile,  "we  got  a  letter  from  across 
the  country  with  handwriting  all  over  the 
envelope.  It  vras  the  funniest-looking  thing. 
And  you  should  have  seen  the  grin  on  the 
young  man's  fac«  when  he  came  to  pick  it 
up." 

On  this  partlctUar  day,  Alice  Lohr  perks 
up  the  small  talk  by  arriving  upon  an  auburn 
stallion.  Her  fatber-ln-law,  O«orge  Ijahi, 
drives  up  on  his  John  Deere  tractor.  A  dozen 
customers  trickle  in  and  out.  Still.  Mr.  Nich- 
olson has  a  couple  of  hours  of  quiet  time  to 
himself. 

The  nsime  Radiant  was  chosen  by  Joseph  H. 
Tucker,  grandfather  of  Effle  Tucker,  in  1885 
Its  significance  is  not  recorded,  but  the  0S 
Post  Office  Dep>artment  (precurser  of  the 
Postal  Service )  accepted  the  name  because  it 
did  not  duplicate  any  others  in  Virginia,  an 
important  consideration  in  the  days  tiefore 
ZIP  codes. 

Over  the  years,  post  offices  such  as  this 
have  been  the  only  "town"  that  many  farm- 
ing areas  have  had.  Economy  measures  have 
reduced  their  numbers  In  recent  years,  but 
the  Postal  Service  recognizes  the  fact  that 
rural  post  offices  serve  purposes  other  than 
delivering  the  mall. 

"It  wUl  probably  come  as  no  surprise." 
writes  Journalist  Rlchai^  J  Margolls  In  a 
report  prepared  recently  for  the  US  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  "'that  during  my  Investi- 
gations I  found  not  a  single  rural  citizen  who 
!;eemed  prepared  to  give  up  his  local  post 
office  without  a  murmur  .  The  marriage 
between  Americans  and  their  post  offices  has 
endured  much  too  long,  and  has  been  far 
too  successful,  to  permit  anything  but  a 
painful  separation." 

Mr.  Margolls  says  the  crossroads  p>ost  office 
remains  invisible  to  rural  residents  as  they 
conduct  their  dally  business  But  when  Its 
survival  Is  threatened,  or  when  an  outlander 
like  himself  begins  asking  questions,  they 
come  up  with  answers  that  explain  the  depth 
of  their  loyalties. 

"I  guess  the  post  office  Is  like  drinking 
water."  a  woman  In  MUroy.  Minn.,  told  him. 
"You  don't  appreciate  It  till  you  don't  have 
It." 

"These  are  places  where  the  flag  flies." 
says  Allen  Lanlerd.  editor  of  Postmaster's  Ad- 
vocate magazine  and  himself  the  post  master 
in  Guyton.  Oa.  "These  are  places  where  the 
federal  government  gives  the  people  some 
type  of  return  on  their  tax  money. 

"No.  It's  not  always  self-supporting."  he 
says  "But.  funny  as  It  may  sound,  delivering 
the  mall  can  be  secondary  to  flying  the  flag — 
to  being  a  good  neighbor. "# 


POSTAL  RATE  INCREASES 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  1 

•  Mr.  HANLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  held  a  hearing  on  the  Impact  of 
the  Budget  Committee's  proposed  cut  in 
postal  appropriations,  which  is  designed 
to  wipe  out  all  public  service  appropria- 
tions for  our  Nation's  postal  system  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  thereafter.  We  heard 
from  the  Governors  of  the  US.  Postal 
Service — four  gentlemen  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  carry  out  the  policies  which  the 
Congress  htis  established  to  Insure  that 
the  postal  svstem  is  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people. 

Neso'ly  all  of  the  members  of  our  com- 
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mlttee  attended  that  hearing  and  I  be- 
liev«  I  can  spetik  for  all  of  them  In  saying 
that  we  were  shocked  bv  their  attitude 


•  Mr.   HANLEY.   Mr.   Speaker,   it   has 
been  refreshing  recently  to  turn  on  the 


fjal^vicirvn    onH    flr^H    fV\« 


•  Mr.   BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  lack  of  a  co- 


.^       u»^ 
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resent  56  percent  of  the  total  lunches  served. 
This  provision  demonstrates  a  commitment 


HJl. — 

A  bill  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
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mlttee  attended  that  hearing  and  I  be- 
lieve I  can  speak  for  all  of  them  in  saying 
that  we  were  shocked  by  their  attitude 
toward  the  need  for  a  continuation  of 
public  support  for  the  postal  system.  But, 
at  the  end  of  that  hearing.  Mr.  M.  A. 
Wright,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors, assured  our  committee  that  all  of 
the  Governors  were  very  conscious  of 
Congress  concern  on  this  matter  and  that 
they  would  give  very  careful  considera- 
tion In  their  meeting  last  Simday  to  the 
points  of  view  which  every  member  of 
our  committee  expressed. 

Well,  yesterday  we  got  the  answer.  The 
Postmaster  General,  pursuant  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  Governors,  has  proposed  a 
postal  rate  increase  larger  than  any  other 
rate  increase  in  American  history.  A  5- 
cent  increase  in  the  postage  rate  for  first - 
class  letters,  which  is  the  only  class  of 
mail  which  the  average  American  ordi- 
narily uses. 

In  addition,  this  postal  rate  increase  is 
based  on  the  presumption  that  Congress 
will  not  cut  postal  appropriations.  So  if 
the  Budget  Committees  of  either  the 
House  or  Senate  prevail  in  their  effort 
to  cut  the  Postal  Service  subsidy  by  either 
$600  million  or  $836  million,  that  loss  of 
revenue  would  have  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. Either  the  Postmaster  General 
would  ask  for  another  rate  Increase,  on 
top  of  the  proposed  rate  increase,  or  he 
would  have  to  go  fiuther  into  debt  at 
even  greater  expense  to  future  mail  users 

This  huge  increase  is  cleverly  designed. 
It  offers  the  public  a  "holiday"  rate  for 
Christmas  cards,  with  the  stipulation 
that  the  lower  rate  only  applies  to  cards 
which  you  do  not  expect  to  get  to  the 
addressees  anytime  soon.  For  the  big  cor- 
porate mail  users,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral proposes  that  publishers  of  mass  cir- 
culation magazines  pay  an  extra  1.9  per- 
cent, and  small  newspaper  publishers, 
whose  opposition  to  postal  rate  increases 
might  carry  some  weight  pay  15  percent 
less.  Parcel  post,  which  has  just  about 
disappeared  in  the  past  few  years,  is  in- 
creased 8  percent. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gover- 
nors' proposals  are  not  final.  The  Postal 
Rate  Commission  makes  the  decision,  and 
in  a  few  months,  after  the  Commission 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  analyze  the 
facts  and  figures,  maybe  that  Commis- 
sion can  come  up  with  a  postage  stamp 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American 
people.  I  hope  that  Is  the  case  because  I 
am  grieved  by  the  callous  indifference  of 
the  Carter  administration  to  the  public 
interest  in  the  postal  system.  This  indif- 
ference is  reaching  the  breaking  point. 
II  it  takes  the  outright  repeal  of  the  pri- 
vate express  statutes  which  protect  the 
postal  monopoly  to  impress  this  admin- 
istration that  we  mean  business  when 
we  say  we  want  the  American  people  to 
have  public  postal  services  at  reasonable 
prices,  then  that  solution  may  not  be 
far  off.* 


MR.  HCXSG'S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 

FIGHT  ON  INFLATION 
(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
PwmlMlon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkorb  and  to  Include  ex- 
traoeouB  matter.) 


•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  refreshing  recently  to  turn  on  the 
television  and  find  the  president  of  one 
of  our  largest  credit  organizations  urg- 
ing his  customers  to  be  cautious  in  their 
use  of  credit. 

The  man  on  television  is  Russell  E. 
Hogg,  who  is  president  of  Interbank,  the 
nonprofit  association  which  licenses 
banks  to  issue  and  process  the  Master- 
Card credit  card. 

Mr.  Hogg's  message,  in  the  paid  com- 
mercials, is: 

We  are  all  feeling  the  money  squeeze  these 
days,  and  Washington  has  asked  us  all  to 
help  flght  Inflation.  Buy  only  what  you  need. 
Don't  overextend.  And  starting  today,  use 
your  MasterCard  only  for  necessltl^  and 
emergencies.  In  fact,  handle  all  your  credit 
cards  and  charge  accounts  with  good  sense 
and  great  care. 

That  is  a  message  all  of  us  can  appre- 
ciate, and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Government  isn't  alone  in  spreading 
it. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Fortune 
magazine,  in  its  issue  dated  May  19,  1980, 
has  acknowledged  Mr.  Hogg's  contribu- 
tion to  the  flght  on  inflation.  I  would 
like  to  have  that  short  article,  entitled 
"An  Unexpected  Pitchman  for  Cash,"  to 
appear  in  the  Record. 

An  U^fEXPccTH)  PrrcHMAN  for  Cash 
After  President  Carter  announced  bis  pro- 
gram to  restrain  consumer  credit,  Russell  E. 
Hogg  went  on  television  too.  But  the  new 
president  (since  February)  of  Interbank,  the 
nonprofit  association  that  licenses  banks  to 
Issue  and  process  the  MasterCard  credit 
card,  isn't  pleading  for  business.  Instead 
Hogg  urges  TV  viewers:  "Use  your  Master 
Card  only  for  necessities  and  emergencies." 
Holding  up  his  own  MasterCard,  he  con- 
cludes, •Remember,  handle  with  care."  Says 
Hogg,  62.  of  his  debut  as  a  TV  pitchman:  "I 
want  people  to  think  about  todays  economic 
situation,  to  think  about  their  finances  and 
their  total  ability  to  pay.  This  is  an  alert." 
Hoggs  main  Interest,  of  course.  Is  In  profits 
for  the  12.000  banlts  that  are  Interbank 
members  For  now,  the  less  consumers  use 
MasterCard,  the  better  for  bank  earnings, 
because  the  banks  are  squeezed  between  low 
yields  on  money  Obey  lend  cardholders  and 
high  Interest  rates  on  money  they  must 
borrow. 

Member  banks  are  taking  a  variety  of  steps 
on  their  own  to  protect  profits.  Crocker  Na- 
tional Bank  of  San  Francisco  last  month 
started  charging  a  12-cent  fee  on  every  Mas- 
terCard transaction.  Bank  of  America  Is  im- 
posing a  $12  annual  membership  fee.  Hogg 
expects  what  he  calls  a  whole  new  "pattern 
of  fees"  for  bank  cards  to  continue  even  after 
the  economy  recovers. 

An  accounting  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Rhode  Island,  Hogg  started  his  business 
career  at  Seagram,  and  later  worked  for 
American  Airlines,  American  Express,  and 
Macmlllan.  Along  the  way,  he  served  seven 
years  as  an  FBI  agent  CI  always  had  butter- 
flies on  an  arrest") .  He  says  his  FBI  training 
taught  him  to  "Ohlnk  absolutely  Instantly." 
In  the  fast-paced  credit  markeu,  quick 
thinking  and  an  ability  to  overlook  the  but- 
terflies should  be  handy  attributes. 0 
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REFUGEE  IMMIGRATION:  A  GROW- 
ING PROBLEM 

fMr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned  about  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent, realistic  policy  to  deal  with  the 
growing  problem  of  refugee  migrations. 
This  problem  has  been  starkly  high- 
lighted recently  by  the  biu-geoning  flood 
of  people  fleeing  the  tyranny  of  the  stag- 
nating Castro  regime  in  Cuba.  In  the  flrst 
6  months  of  the  current  fiscal  yejir,  some 
9.000  Cuban  refugees  have  come  to  the 
United  States. 

Two  weeks  ago,  Castro  decided  to 
callously  manipulate  the  fiow  of  those 
refugees  for  political  and  propaganda 
purposes  in  response  to  the  embarass- 
ment  his  regime  experienced  when  a 
crowd  of  10,000  defiant  Cubans  trying  to 
escape  from  that  disastrous  Socialist  dic- 
tatorship took  refuge  at  the  Peruvian 
Embassy  in  Havana.  The  result  of  that 
decision,  in  short,  has  been  the  arrival 
of  another  21,588  Cuban  refugees  in 
Florida  between  April  26  and  May  6,  In- 
clusive, of  this  year. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration's 
response  to  this  crisis  has  been  charac- 
terized by  confusion.  Inconsistency,  and 
delay,  as  usual.  Initially,  the  adminis- 
tration took  a  hardline  position  to  dis- 
courage the  growing  exodus.  Abruptly  a 
180°  turn  occurred,  and  the  President 
declared  the  refugees  would  be  welcomed 
"with  open  arms."  The  administration's 
vaciUatlon  on  whether  certain  types  of 
Federal  aid  would  be  available  for  help- 
ing the  refugees  and  the  terms  of  its  use 
succeeded  in  disrupting  the  work  of  pri- 
vate voluntary  groups  in  the  pressing 
resettlement  effort.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
the  areas  in  Florida  which  have  borne 
the  brunt  of  this  refugee  influx  have  now 
been  declared  disaster  areas. 

Most  troubling,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  the  administration  has  been  so  slow 
to  realize  that  the  plight  of  these  desti- 
tute victims  of  the  Castro  regime  is 
clearly  a  hemispheric,  and  quite  possibly 
an  international,  problem.  Americans  are 
a  generous  people  who  respect  the  desire 
for  freedom  and  human  dignity  which 
motivates  so  many  of  the  refugees. 
Americans  are  willing  to  do  their  part 
to  help  alleviate  the  hardships  facing 
the  refugees  and  to  help  them  make  new 
lives  for  themselves.  But  the  burden  of 
this  humanitarian  relief  effort  must  be 
shared  equitably  by  other  countries,  too. 
A  number  of  informed  observers 
believe  that  as  tm&ny  as  several  hundred 
thousand  people  may  leave  Cuba  over 
the  next  few  months,  headed  for  the 
United  States.  The  recession  in  the 
United  States  is  deepening.  Double-digit 
inflation  is  growing  steadily  worse. 
Unemployment  nationally  has  reached 
7  percent,  and  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  the  problem  is  staggering.  In 
the  Detroit  area,  it  is  projected  that 
unemployment  may  reach  40  to  50  per- 
cent by  this  summer. 

In  light  of  these  domestic  conditions. 
Americans  cannot  fairly  be  expected  to 
shoulder  the  refugee  burden  alone.  The 
Carter  administration  sorely  needs  to 
redouble  its  belated  and  half-hearted 
efforts  to  reach  an  agreement  with  other 
countries  and  International  organiza- 
tions as  soon  as  possible  on  a  coordinated 
and  effective  multilateral  refugee  relief 
and  resettlement  program.* 


NA-nONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  AND 
CHILD  NUTRITION  ACT  AMEND- 
MENTS 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  asked  me  to  introduce 
its  proposed  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  I  am  doing  this  in 
order  to  place  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration  before  the  appropri- 
ate committees  for  consideration.  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  a  summary  of 
the  legislation  prepared  by  the  admin- 
istration along  with  a  copy  of  the  bill 
itself  and  a  sectlon-by-section  analysis. 
I  am  hopeful  these  materials  will  prove 
useful  in  facilitating  discussion  and  de- 
bate on  these  Important  issues. 

The  material  follows: 

Summary  or  National  School  Lunch  and 
Child  Nutrition  Act  Amendments 

The  legislation  provides  for  a  three  year 
extension  of  those  authorities  expiring  on 
September  30.  1980  which  Include  the  Sum- 
mer Food  Service  Program  for  Children,  Nu- 
trition Education  and  Training  Program, 
State  Administrative  Expense  P^mds.  and 
the  reserve  provision  of  Food  Service  Equip- 
ment Assistance.  In  addition,  the  bill  ex- 
tends the  authorization  for  appropriation 
of  funds  for  the  Special  Supplemental  Food 
Program  for  Women,  Infants  and  Children 
(WIC)  and  the  Commodity  Distribution 
Program  for  one  year  in  order  that  future 
consideration  of  these  authorizations  will 
coincide  with  consideration  of  other  Child 
Nutrition  Program  authorizations.  It  also 
contains  provisions  which  will  substantially 
strengthen  the  operation  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Programs. 

The  bill  reduces  by  five  cents  the  federal 
subsidy  for  paid  school  lunches.  Currently, 
these  lunches  are  supported  at  a  level  of  33.5 
cents.  Under  the  proposal  next  school  year 
the  subsidy  lor  students  from  upper  and 
middle  income  families  would  drop  a  few 
cents  to  31.4  Instead  of  increasing  to  36.4 
cents.  Students  eligible  for  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  would  continue  to  receive  the 
basic  subsidy  of  38.4  cents  in  cash  and  com- 
modities. 

The  result  of  this  proposal  would  likely  be 
an  increase  of  about  a  nickel  In  the  price 
charged  to  paying  students.  This  means  that 
students  from  middle  and  upper  Income 
families  would  have  to  pay  about  (9  more 
per  year  for  limches  at  school.  Federal  school 
meal  support  for  these  non-needy  students 
would  still  continue  to  be  over  $760  million 
per  year  In  cash  subsidies  and  commodities. 

This  proposal  would  have  minimal  Impact 
on  participation  of  middle  and  upper  Income 
students  In  the  school  lunch  program. 
Studies  indicate  that  96  percent  of  all  stu- 
dents now  purchasing  paid  lunches  would 
continue  to  do  so,  and  only  4  percent  would 
drop  out  of  the  program  If  the  6  cents  were 
passed  on  to  the  students.  It  would  have  no 
Impact  on  needy  students  who  participate 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

The  legislation  would  pro^de.  however, 
that  the  current  national  average  payment 
for  paid  meals  would  be  permanently  re- 
stored to  the  same  level  as  the  section  4 
payment  for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
following  any  school  year  In  which  paid 
meals  represent  50  percent  or  less  of  all 
lunches  served  through  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program.  Currently  paid  lunches  rep- 


resent 56  percent  of  the  total  lunches  served. 
This  provision  demonstrates  a  commitment 
to  maintaining  the  lunch  program  for  aU 
students  and  answers  those  critics  who  claim 
that  the  nickel  reduction  In  support  would 
turn  the  program  Into  a  "welfare  program" 

The  bUl  provides  for  a  modest  reduction 
in  the  ellglbUlty  standards  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals.  Currently,  these  Income 
limits  are  126  percent  of  the  poverty  line  for 
free  meals  and  195  percent  of  the  poverty 
line  for  reduced  price  meals. 

The  free  meal  income  limit  wovUd  be  set 
at  100  percent  of  the  poverty  line  plxis  a  $76 
monthly  standard  deduction  (the  same  level 
standard  deduction  as  In  the  food  stamp 
program).  The  reduced-price  Income  limit 
would  be  set  at  176  percent  of  poverty  plus 
the  food  stamp  standard  deduction.  The 
cumbersome  Itemized  dedxictlons  that  are 
now  part  of  the  Child  Nutrition  programs 
would  be  eliminated,  thus  simplifying  the 
program. 

Additionally,  the  bill  extends  the  authority 
for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  the  Sum- 
mer Pood  Service  Program  for  Children  for 
three  years.  It  also  contains  several  provi- 
sions designed  to  strengthen  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Summer  Food  Program.  Of  all 
FN8  programs,  the  Summer  Program  has 
had  the  most  trouble  from  waste  and  fraud 
by  local  operators.  Over  the  past  three  years 
we  have  substantially  tightened  adminis- 
trative controls  at  all  levels,  which  has  also 
resulted  In  a  significant  reduction  In  annual 
program  expenditures.  However,  significant 
problems  still  remain.  The  bill  addresses 
these  problems  by  further  limiting  vendor 
participation  in  the  summer  food  service 
program. 

These  propKJsals  would  reduce  the  number 
of  meals  reimbursed  under  the  program  by 
nearly  35  percent  and  could  save  $45  million 
They  would  not,  however,  reduce  the  numljer 
of  children  served  by  36  percent.  First,  these 
changes  are  not  expected  to  eliminate  many 
sponsors;  rather  it  is  envisioned  that  spon- 
sors would  tailor  their  existing  programs  to 
meet  the  revised  eligibility  criteria.  These 
changes  will  build  upon  past  reforms  to  im- 
prove further  the  quality  of  the  Summer 
Program,  reduce  unnecessary  expenditures, 
and  target  benefits  more  directly  to  low  in- 
come areas. 

The  legislation  also  makes  modest  changes 
in  the  Special  Milk  Program  which  supplies 
milk  to  school  children  In  addition  to  what 
they  receive  'rom  their  regular  lunch  or 
breakfast  program.  The  Special  Milk  Program 
Is  subsidized  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
school  lunch  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  set  the  Spe- 
cial Milk  reimbursement  at  5  cents  per  half- 
pint  In  schools  that  also  offer  milk  as  part  of 
their  school  lunch  or  breakfast  programs 
This  5  cent  rate  would  only  apply  to  children 
who  are  not  poor.  Needy  children  would  con- 
tinue to  be  eligible  for  free  milk,  and  schools 
would  continue  to  be  reimbursed  at  higher 
rates  for  free  milk.  Schools  that  do  not  have 
hot  lunch  programs  would  not  be  affected  by 
this  recommendation. 

By  reducing  the  reimbursement  rate  to  5 
cents  Instead  of  allowing  it  to  rise  to  8  50 
cents  for  the  next  school  year,  the  proposal 
win  simply  require  those  children  who  do  not 
buy  the  school  lunch  to  pay  a  few  pennies 
more  for  milk.  This  modest  change  in  the 
Special  Milk  Program  would  achieve  a  savings 
of  $56  million. 

Prompt  action  on  this  bill  will  enable  con- 
tinuation of  many  valuable  feeding  programs 
that  reach  millions  of  persons.  It  will  enable 
essential  reductions  In  federal  expenditures, 
by  reducing  waste  and  tightening  program 
management  without  thwarting  the  purpose 
of  these  Important  nutrition  programs. 


H.R. — 


A  bin  to  amend  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 
to  revise  federal  payments  for  paid  Iimcbes. 
Income  eligibility  standards,  and  ellglbUlty 
for  the  Special  Milk  Program:  to  reduce 
fraud  and  abuse  by  restricting  the  eiigl- 
bllity  of  certain  service  Institutions  to 
operate  the  Summer  Food  Service  Pro- 
gram for  CbUdren;  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Special  Supplemental  Pood 
Program.  State  Administrative  Expense 
Funds,  the  Nutrition  Education  and  Train- 
ing Program,  and  the  reserve  provision  of 
Food  Service  Equipment  Assistance:  and 
for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  astemhled.  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1980." 

national  school  lunch  pboceam 
Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  changing  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  the  flrst  sentence  to  a 
colon  and  adding  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  beginning  October  1,  1981,  tmleas  the 
State  legislature  meets  biennially.  In  which 
case  this  provision  shall  be  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  following  the 
flrst  meeting  of  the  Legislature  after  passage 
of  this  Act.  to  be  eligible  for  cash  assistance 
payments  under  sections  4  and  11.  a  State 
shall  administer  programs  authorized  under 
sections  13  and  17  of  this  Act." 
reimbursement  levels  fob  pattnc  stitdents 
Sec.  3(a)  Section  4  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  section  and  adding  In  lieu 
thereof :  "Provided  further,  That  the  national 
average  payment  factor  for  lunches  served  to 
children  ineligible  for  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  shall  be  five  cents  less  than  the  na- 
tional average  payment  factor  specified  above 
for  lunches  served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price 
to  children  eligible  to  receive  such  lunches, 
except  that  if  In  any  school  year,  lunches 
served  to  children  ineligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced lunches  represent  60  percent  or  less 
of  all  lunches  served  pursuant  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Program,  then  this  pro- 
viso shall  t>e  rescinded  for  all  subsequent 
school  years.  A  determination  as  to  whether 
lunches  served  to  children  Ineligible  for  free 
or  reduced-price  lunches  represent  60  per- 
cent or  less  of  all  lunches  sbaU  be  made  for 
each  school  yMur  that  this  provtso  Is  in  effect, 
ba^ed  on  data  as  of  June  1  of  that  achool 
year". 

(b)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  11(a)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended 
by: 

( 1 )  striking  'and  on  January  1,  of  each 
fiscal  year,  semiannual  adjustments"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  annual  adjust- 
ment": 

(2)  inserting  "free  or  reduced  price"  be- 
fore "lunches"  the  flrst  time  it  appears:  and 

(3)  striking  "six-month"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "twelve-month"  In  the  second 
proviso  of  the  sentence. 

ELICIBILFTT    STANDARDS    FOR   TREE    AND    REOTTCED 
PRICE    MEALS 

Sec  4.  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by: 

(a)  revising  the  sixth  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  income  guidelines  for  free 
lunches  shall  be  the  Income  poverty  guide- 
lines prescribed  by  the  Secretary": 

(b)  revising  the  eighth  sentence  to  reed 
as  follows:  "Such  income  guidelines  for  re- 
duced-price lunches  shaU  Ije  preecrlbed  at 
76  per  centum  above  the  Income  poverty 
guidelines  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.": 

(c)  amending  the  ninth  sentence  by  strlk- 
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tag  out  "SS"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"75": 

(d)    adding  to  the  end  of  the  subsection 

(bid)    the  following:    "NotwIt.hKfunrtlniT   oni! 


the  food  preparation  and  food  holding  capa- 
bilities (where  applicable),  to  manage  more 
than  one  meal  service  per  day,  and  if  the 
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tary,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  appropriate  State  representatives 
and  shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  time 
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"STATE  BESPOiraiBiLrnEs  subsection   (h)   shall  be  used  to  assure  the 

"SBC  24  (a)  States  shaU  be  responsible  for     proper,  effective,  and  efllclent  State  admln- 

,ho  r,rnr,pr  Effective,  a^d  efficient  admlnlstra-     istratlon  of  programs  authorized  under  the 


( 1 )  striking  In  the  flrst  sentence  "nine- 
teen" and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"eighteen"; 
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ing  out  "96"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"75": 

(d)  adding  to  the  end  of  the  subsection 
(b)  (1)  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  taw,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  conduct  a  pilot  test  to  verify 
dat*  submitted  on  a  sample  of  applications 
for  free  or  reduced  price  school  meals.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  require  persons 
wbooe  implications  are  Included  in  the  sam- 
ple to  furnish  social  8ec\irlty  numbers.";  and 

(e)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  (2)  as 
(b)  (3)  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection  (b) 
(2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  In  computing  household  Income  in 
aU  States  except  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam. 
the  Secretary  shall  allow  a  standard  deduc- 
tion of  $«0  a  month  for  each  household.  Such 
standard  deduction  shall  be  adjusted  every 
July  1  to  the  neexest  $6  to  reflect  chajages  In, 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  Items  other  than  food 
for  the  twelve  months  ending  the  preceding 
March  31 :  Provided.  That  the  first  such  ad- 
justment shall  be  made  starting  on  July  i, 
1980.  and  ahaU  reflect  changes  In  the  Con- 
stimer  Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  Items  other  than  food  for  the 
period  September  19T7  through  March  1980. 
The  monthly  standard  deduction  allowed  In 
Alaska  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  stand- 
ard deduction  allowed  In  the  contiguous 
States  as  the  applicable  Income  poverty 
guidelines  for  Alaska  bear  to  the  applicable 
Income  poverty  guidelines  for  the  contigu- 
ous States.  The  monthly  standard  deduction 
allowed  In  Hawaii  and  Guam  shall  bear  the 
same  ratio  to  the  standard  deduction  allowed 
in  the  contlguoxis  States  as  the  Explicable 
income  poverty  guldeUnes  for  Hawaii  bear 
to  the  applicable  Income  poverty  guidelines 
tor  the  contiguous  States.". 

SVUMTX    POOD     SmVICE    PBOGRAM 

8k:.  5.  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Luw*  Act  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  revising  subsection  (a)(1)(B)  to  read 
aa  follows: 

"(B)  'service  Instltutlot*'  means  any  of 
the  foUowlng  nonresidential  Institutions  and 
residential  summer  camps  which  develop 
special  summer  or  school  vacation  programs 
providing  food  service  similar  to  that  made 
available  to  children  during  the  school  year 
under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program 
under  this  Act  or  the  School  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(1)  public  institutions;  (11)  private  non- 
profit institutions,  including  residential 
camps,  which  use  self-preparation  facilities 
to  prepare  meals  or  which  obtain  meals  from 
a  public  entity  (such  ae  a  school  district 
pubUc  hospital,  or  State  university)  (ill) 
private  nonprofit  schools  Including  colleges 
and  universities;  (Iv)  private  nonprofit  In- 
stitutions which  serve  meals  primarily  to 
migrant  children:  and  (v)  private  nonprofit 
Institutions  which  purchase  meals  from  a 
food  service  management  company  and 
which  serve  meals  to  not  more  than  1500 
children  dally  at  not  more  than  16  loca- 
tions."; 

(b)  adding  at  the  end  of  13(a)  (4)  a  new 
sentence  to  read  as  foUows:  States  shall 
conduct  active  outreach  efforts  to  identify 
eligible  institutions  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram m  any  area  with  a  large  concentration 
Of  low  income  families,  unless  such  areas 
are  already  adequately  served  by  eligible  in- 
stitutions."; 

(c)  revising  subsection  (b)(2)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(2)  Any  service  Institution  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  serve  lunch  and  either  breakfast 
or  a  supplement  each  day  of  operation,  and 
any  service  Institution  that  U  a  camp  or  that 
serves  meals  primarily  to  migrant  children 
shau  be  permitted  to  serve  up  to  four  meals 
per  day  of  operation  if  the  service  institu- 
tion has  the  administrative  capability    and 
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the  food  preparation  and  food  holding  capa- 
bilities (where  applicable),  to  manage  more 
than  one  meal  service  per  day.  and  if  the 
service  period  of  different  meals  does  not 
coincide  or  overlap.  Such  meals  which  camps 
and  migrant  programs  may  serve  Include  a 
breakfast,  a  lunch,  a  supjjer.  and  meal  sup- 
plements."; 

(d)  striking  the  existing  subsection  (b) 
(4)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  new 
subsection  (b)  (4)   to  read  as  foUows: 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  aUow  States  (A) 
to  permit  service  institutions  which  prepare 
their  own  meals  to  use  a  preapproved  portion 
of  reimbursement  that  is  otherwise  available 
for  operating  costs  under  paragraph  (b)(1) 
of  this  section  to  defray  administrative  costs, 
and  (B)  to  permit  service  institutions  which 
prepare  their  own  meals  to  use  a  preapproved 
portion  of  available  reimbursement  that  Is 
otherwise  available  for  administrative  costs 
under  paragraph  (b)(3)  of  this  section  to 
defray  operating  costs."; 

(e)  inserting  new  paragraphs  13(e)(3) 
and  13(e)  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall 
make  available  to  States  administering  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Children, 
for  purposes  of  conducting  audits  of  all  par- 
ticipating service  institutions,  an  amount 
up  to  2  percent  of  the  funds  expended  by 
each  State  in  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tion,  diirtng  the  preceding  fiscal  year"; 

"(4)  Private  nonprofit  Institutions  which 
are  required  to  have  an  audit  conducted  of 
their  program  In  accordance  with  standards 
developed  by  the  Secretary  shall  receive  final 
payment  as  soon  as  the  results  of  the  audits 
have  been  received,  reviewed,  and  approved 
by  the  State"; 

(f)  revising  subsection  (1)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  The  Governor  shall  inform  the  Secre- 
tary by  October  1  of  each  year  If  the  State 
Agency  administering  the  orogram  Is  other 
than  the  State  Education  Agency."; 

(g)  revising  subsection  (k)(l)  to  read  as 
foUows : 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  State 
for  Its  administrative  costs  incurred  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  the  amount 
of  »30,000  plus  an  amount  based  upon  (A) 
20  percent  of  the  first  850.000  In  ftinds  dis- 
tributed to  that  State  for  the  program  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year;  (B)  10  percent  of  the 
next  $100,000  distributed  to  that  State  for 
the  program  in  Vhe  preceding  fiscal  year;  (C) 
5  percent  of  the  next  $250,000  In  funds  dis- 
tributed to  that  State  for  the  program  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  and  (D)  2'/2  percent  of 
any  remaining  funds  distributed  to  that 
State  for  the  program  In  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year:  Provided.  That  the  amount  paid  to 
each  State  shall  not  exceed  thirty-three  and 
one-third  percent  of  the  program  funds  ex- 
pended in  the  State  during  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secre- 
tary may  adjust  the  amount  paid  to  any 
State  to  reflect  changes  In  the  size  of  Its 
program"; 

(h)  redesignating  paragraphs  13 (k)  (2) 
and  13(k)(3)  as  13(k)  (3)  and  13(k)(4).  and 
inserting  a  new  paragraph  13(k)  (2)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish criteria  under  which  additional  funds 
may  be  provided  to  a  State  for  Its  adminis- 
trative costs  when  a  State  Justifies  that  it 
woiUd  otherwise  have  InsufBcient  resources 
to  assure  program  integrity"; 

(i)  revising  subsection  (m)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(m)  States  and  service  insUtutions 
participating  in  the  program  under  this  sec- 
tlon  shall  keep  suoh  accounts  and  records  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
determine  whether  there  has  been  compli- 
ance with  this  section  and  the  regulations 
Issued  hereunder.  These  accounts  and  records 
shall  at  all  times  be  available  for  inspection 
and  audit  by  representatives  of  the  Secre- 


tary, the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  and  appropriate  State  representatives 
and  shall  be  preserved  for  a  period  of  time, 
not  In  excess  of  five  years,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  necessary.  The  Secretary  may 
esUblUh  special  procedures  for  the  conduct 
of  audits  of  participating  service  Institutions 
in  order  to  ensure  program  Integrity";  and 

(J)  striking  "September  30,  1980"  In  sub- 
section (p)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"September  30,  1983". 

cHn.n  cAxz  rooo  pbogram 

Szc.  6.  Section  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  amending  subsection  (c)  by  (i)  add- 
ing the  words  "free  and  reduced  price"  be- 
fore the  word  "lunches"  the  first  time  that 
word  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)(B)(U),  (2) 
(B)(U).  (4)  (A)  (11)  (II)  and  (4)(B)(U)(II); 
(2)  adding  the  words  "other  than  free  and 
reduced  price  lunches"  after  the  word 
"lunches"  In  paragraphs  (3)(B)(U)  and  (4) 
(C)(U)(n);  (3)  striking  the  word  "adjust- 
ments" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  ad- 
justment" and  striking  "January  l"  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  unnumbered  para- 
graph which  follows  subsections  (l)(C),  (2) 
(C).  and  (3)(C);  and  (4)  striking  "six- 
month"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twelve- 
month" In  the  third  sentence  of  the  unnum- 
bered paragraph  which  follows  subsections 
(l)(C).   (2)(C).  and   (3)(C); 

(b)  revising  subsection  (m)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(m)  the  Governor  will  inform  the  Secre- 
tary by  October  1  of  each  year  if  the  State 
agency  administering  the  program  Is  other 
than  the  State  Education  Agency"; 

(c)  striking  "$6,000,000"  where  it  appears 
in  subsection  (n)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "$4,000,000"; 

(d)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (q) 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  may  establish 
special  procedures  for  the  conduct  of  audits 
of  participating  Institutions  In  order  to  as- 
sure program  integrity.";  and 

(e)  renumbering  subsection  (r)  as  sub- 
section (s).  and  Inserting  a  new  subsection 
(r)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(r)  Each  SUte  shall  establish  a  standard 
form  of  contract  for  use  by  institutions  in 
purchasing  meals.  The  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe requirements  governing  bid  and  con- 
tract procedures  for  the  purchase  of  meals 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  procedures  for 
review  and  approval  of  contracts  by  States, 
provisions  to  Insure  maximum  free  and  open 
competition,  and  safeguards  to  prevent  col- 
lusion." 

SELECTION  or  COMMODTTIZS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
6(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
deleted. 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (f)  as  follows: 

"(f)  Each  State  agency  that  distributes 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  to 
schools  participating  In  programs  under  this 
Act  shall  establish  procedures  to  Insure  that 
any  school  may  request  and  receive  the  de- 
sired amounts  and  types  of  commodity  as- 
sistance avaUable  to  the  State  during  any 
school  year.  When  offered  commodities  are 
not  accepted  by  a  school  during  any  school 
year,  alternate  commodities  shall  be  oilered 
for  delivery  If  available  to  the  SUte  during 
the  same  school  year.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  •alternate  commodities'  shall  not 
Include  any  commodities  available  from 
stocks  of  the  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  bonus 
over  and  above  the  level  of  assistance  to  be 
provided  to  the  State  under  section  6(e) 
of  this  Act." 

STATE    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
Section  24  as  foUows: 
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"STATE    KESPONBIBILrriES 

"S«c.  24.  (a)  States  shaU  be  responsible  for 
the  proper,  effective,  and  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  programs  under  this  Act  and  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chief  State  School  Officer  of  any  State,  or 
other  appropriate  official  of  such  State,  that 
such  State  Is  not  administering  a  program 
in  accordance  with  this  Act  or  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (other  than  under  sec- 
tion 17),  as  evidenced  by  serious  deficiencies 
in  the  administration  of  programs  under  this 
Act  or  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  or 
regulations  issued  under  either  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  inform  the  State  of  the  deficien- 
cies and  shall  allow  the  State  a  specified 
period  of  time  to  correct  the  deficiencies.  If 
the  State  does  not  take  sufficient  actions  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  within  that  period, 
the  Secretary  may  withhold  from  the  State 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  funds  allocated 
to  the  State  under  section  7  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act  and  under  section  13(k)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  as  appro- 
priate. Upon  a  later  finding  by  the  Secretary 
that  the  program  Is  operated  In  an  accepta- 
ble manner,  some  or  all  of  the  funds  vtrith- 
held  may  be  allocated  to  the  State. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  there 
Is  failure  by  a  State  to  comply  with  this 
Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  or  the  regu- 
lations Issued  pursuant  to  these  Acts  the  Sec- 
retary may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
seek  injxuictive  relief  to  require  compliance. 
The  Attorney  General  may  bring  suit  in  any 
United  States  district  court  having  compe- 
tent Jurisdiction.  Such  Injunctive  action 
shall  be  available  in  addition  to  all  other 
actions  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take 
under  this  Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act." 

SPECIAL     MILK 

Sec.  9.  Section  3  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  changing  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  sentence  there- 
of to  a  colon  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  the  rate  of 
reimbursement  per  half-pint  for  milk  served 
in  schools,  child  care  institutions  and  sum- 
mer camps  participating  in  meal  service  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  this  Act  shall  be  5  cents, 
except  that  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to 
payments  for  milk  served  free  to  eligible 
children." 

SCHOOL     BREAKFAST     PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Subsection  4(b)  (2)  (B)  (U)  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by: 
(1)  striking  "on  a  semiannual  basis  each 
July  1  and  January  l"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  an  annual  basis  each  July  1"; 
and  (2)  striking  "six-month"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "twelve-month". 

FOOD    SERVICE    EQUIPMENT    ASSISTANCE    RESERVE 

Sec.  11.  Subsection  (5)  (e)  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking 
"September  30.  1978,  September  30.  1979  and 
September  30,  1980,"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1981.  September  30 
1982,  and  September  30,  1983". 

STATE  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  12.  Section  7(a)  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966  is  amended  by: 

(a)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  In  subsection  (a)(1)  and 
the  language  thereafter  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "to  the  agency  or  agencies  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  the  programs 
authorized  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act,  except  section 
17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act.  If  the  State 
Education  Agency  does  not  administer  all  of 
the  programs,  except  section  17.  the  alter- 
nate State  agency  responsible  for  adminis- 
tration of  each  program  will  be  allocated 
funds  in  accordance  with  the  allocation 
formulas  described  in  this  section.  These 
funds  together  with  State  funds  specified  In 


subsection  (h)  shall  be  \ised  to  asstire  the 
proper,  effective,  and  efficient  State  admin- 
istration of  programs  authorized  under  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act,  except  section  17  of  the  ChUd 
Nutrition  Act."; 

(b)  revising  subsection  (a)(6)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  Founds  available  to  States  under  this 
subsection  and  tinder  section  l3(k)(l)  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act  shall  be 
av&Uable  to  the  State  for  use  as  needed  in 
meeting  the  costs  of  administration  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  this  Act  and  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act.  except  section  17  of  the 
ChUd  Nutrition  Act."; 

(c)  revising  subsection  (e)  to  read  "(e) 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  date  by  which 
each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  a 
plan  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  provided 
this  section  for  each  year,  and  the  Secretary 
shaU  reallocate  any  unused  funds,  as  evi- 
denced by  such  plans,  to  other  States  as  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate." 

(d)  amending  subsection  (1)  by  striking 
"September  30,  1980"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1983";  and 

(e)  revising  subsection  (g)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(g)  each  year  by  not  later  than  a  date 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  each  State  agency 
shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  approval 
an  annual  plan  for  the  use  of  State  admin- 
istrative expense  funds,  including  a  staff- 
ing pattern  for  State  personnel.". 

SPECIAL  SUPPLEMENTAL  FOOD  PROGRAM 

Sec.  13.  Section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  is  amended  by : 

(a)  striking  "and  September  30.  1982"  In 
subsection  (C)(2).  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1982.  and  September 
30.  1983"; 

(b)  revising  the  third  and  fourth  sentences 
of  paragraph  (c)  (3)  to  read  as  follows:  The 
progi'am  authorized  under  this  section  shall 
not  operate  in  the  same  geographic  area  as 
the  Commodity  Supplemental  Pood  Program 
authorized  under  section  1304  of  the  P\)od 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977,  unless  both  pro- 
grams operated  In  such  area  prior  to  en- 
actment of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amendments 
of  1980.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  to  prevent  dual  re- 
ceipt of  benefits  under  the  Commodity  Sup- 
plemental Pood  Program  and  the  program 
authorized  under  this  section,  where  both 
programs  operate  in  the  same  geographic 
area."; 

(c)  placing  a  jjeriod  after  "commercially 
avaUable"  In  subsection  (f)  (12)  and  striking 
all  that  follows;  and 

(d)  revising  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  read  as  follows:  "There  are  here- 
by autorlzed  to  be  appropriated  $900,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1980. 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  years  beginning  October  1.  1981.  and 
October  1.  1982.  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion.";  and 

(e)  striking  "1982"  In  subsection  (h)(2) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1983". 

NtTTRITION    EDUCATION    AND    TRAININC 

Sec.  14.  Section  19  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by: 

(a)  striking  in  paragraph  (J)  (2)  "For  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1.  1979"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "For  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  October  1.  1980,  October  1,  1981, 
and  October  1,  1982";  and 

(b)  revising  paragraph  (J)  (3)  to  read  as 
follows:  "(3)  Enrollment  data  used  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  latest 
avaUable  to  the  Secretary." 

NATIONAL    ADVISORY    COUNCIL    ON    CHILD 
NUTRITION 

Sec.  15.  Section  15  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by : 


( 1 )  striking  In  the  first  sentence  "nine- 
teen" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eighteen"; 

1 2)  striking  in  the  second  sentence  "a  per- 
son engaged  In  child  welfare  work"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof:  "a  representative  of 
a  nonprofit  organization  that  has  experience 
with  and  knowledge  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Programs '; 

(3)  striking  "a  person  engaged  in  voca- 
tional education  work"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof:  "a  person  Involved  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Child  Care  Pood  Program,  a  per- 
son Involved  with  the  operation  of  the  Sum- 
mer Food  Service  Program:  and  State  co- 
ordinator of  the  Nutrition  Education  and 
Training  Program"; 

(4)  striking  in  the  second  sentence  "four" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "one";  and 

(5)  striking  In  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (f)  "annually"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "every  other  year." 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec  16.  (a)  Section  12  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by: 

(1)  Insertdng  after  "retarded)"  In  para- 
graph (d)(6)  the  following:  "except  Job 
Corps  Centers  fimded  by  the  D^artment  of 
Labor) "; 

(2)  revising  subsection  (f)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  providing  assistance  for  program 
payments  in  Alaska.  HawaU.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  U.S..  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the  Secretary  may 
establish  appropriate  adjustments  for  each 
such  State  to  the  payment  rates  prescribed 
under  sections  4.  11.  13.  and  17  of  this  Act 
and  section  4  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of 
196S.  to  reflect  the  differences  between  the 
program  costs  In  those  States  and  the  pro- 
gram costs  In  all  other  States";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection:  "(1)  Claims  eligible  for 
reimbursement  for  meals  served  during  a 
i.scal  year  under  this  Act  or  the  ChUd  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966  ShaU  be  limited  to  those 
claims  that  are  submitted  to  the  appropri- 
ate State  agency  within  ninety  days  after 
the  end  of  such  fiscal  year,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  claims  so  filed  but  subsequently 
amended  as  a  result  of  an  audit  or  Investiga- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  14(a)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1982"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30.  1983". 

(c)  Section  15(c)  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"retarded)  "  the  following:  "except  Job  Corps 
Centers  funded  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor) ".  and 

(d)  Section  16  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall 
have  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of 
and  settle  and  adjust  any  claim  and  to  com- 
promise or  deny  all  or  part  of  any  such  claim 
or  claims  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  or  the 
regulations  issued  pursuant  to  these  Acts.". 

TECHNICAL      AMENDMENTS      TO      THE      NATIONAL 
SCHOOL   LUNCH   ACT 

Sec.  17.  The  National  School  Lunch  Act  is 
amended  by: 

(a)  adding  "the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands."  Immediately 
after  "American  Samoa."  in  section  12(d) 
(1); 

(b)  redesignating  'Section  22"  as  "Section 
23"  the  second  time  It  appears 

(c)  revising  Section  6(e)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(e)  Among  those  commodities  deliv- 
ered under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  special  emphasis  to  high  protein  foods. 
meat,  and  meat  alternates  i  which  may  in- 
clude domestic  seafood  commodities  and 
their  products).  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1975,  and  subsequent  school  years. 
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the  n&tlon&l  average  value  of  donated  foods, 
or  cash  paytnenta  In  lieu  thereof,  shall  not 
be  less  than  10  cents  per  lunch.  That  amount 
■h&U  be  adjusted  on  an  annual  basis  through 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1979,  to  re- 
flect changes  In  the  series  for  food  away  from 
home  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  For  the  school  year  end- 
ing  June   30,    1980,    and   subsequent   school 
years,   the  anuiunt   specified   by   the  second 
sentence  of  this  subsection,  ae  adjusted  for 
the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1979  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  third  sentence  of  this  sub- 
section, shall  be  adjusted  on  an  annual  basis 
to    reflect    changes   In    the    Price   Index   for 
Pood    Used    In    Schools    and    Institutions, 
which  shall   be  computed  using  Ave  major 
food   components   in    the   Bureau   of   Labor 
Statistics'  Producer  Price  Index   (cereal  and 
baJcery   products;    meats,   poultry   and   flsh; 
dairy  products;    processed   fruits  and   vege- 
tables;  and  fats  and  oils)     Each  component 
shall   be   weighted   using   the  same   relative 
weight  as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
t)or  Statistics.  The  value  of  food  assistance 
for  each  meal  shall  be  adjusted  each  July  1 
after  school   year  ending  June  30.    1979   by 
the   annual   percentage  change   In  a   three- 
month  simple  average  value  of  the  Price  In- 
dex for  Poods  Used  In  Schools  and  Institu- 
tions for  March,  April,  and  May  each  year 
The  adjustments  required  by  this  subsection 
shall    be    computed    to    the    nearest    fourth 
cent.   Notwithstanding   any   other  provision 
of  this  section,  not  less  than  75  percentum  of 
the  assistance  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in   the  form  of  donated  foods 
for  the  school  lunch  programs.": 

(di  revising  the  second  sentence  of  section 
12(h)  to  read  as  foUows:  "In  no  event,  how- 
ever, shall  Federal  reimbursement  to  school 
food  authorities  exceed  the  combined  cost  of 
operating  both  the  lunch  and  breakfast  pro- 
grams"; and 

(ei  revising  the  fourth  sentence  of  Section 
11  to  read  as  follows:  "For  the  purposes  of 
making  special  assistance  payments  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
numbers  of  lunches  served  by  a  school  to  chil- 
dren eligible  for  free  lunches  and  reduced- 
price  lunches,  respectively,  during  each  school 
year  of  the  three-school-year  period  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  numbers  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  number  of  lunches  served  during 
each  such  year  by  the  per  centa  of  lunches 
served  during  the  first  school  year  of  such 
period  that  were  served  to  children  eligible 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches,  respec- 
tively, unless  that  school  elects,  for  purposes 
of  computing  the  amount  of  such  payments, 
to  determine  on  a  more  frequent  basis  the 
number  of  children  eligible  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches  who  are  served  lunches 
during  such  period". 

TBCHNICAI.  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CHIUJ 

NxrmrrioN  act  or  isee 
Sbc  18  The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  Is 
amended  by  adding  "the  Commonwealth  of 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands."  Immediately 
after  "American  Samoa."  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  Section  3  and  Ui  Section  15(a). 

implementation 
8«c.  19.  The  provisions  of  sections  3.  6.  and 
9  of  this  Act  affecting  rates  of  reimbursement 
shall  be  Implemented  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible consistent  with  efficient  and  effective 
administration. 

Section-Bt-Sectton  Analysis 
Section  2.  This  section  would  require  that 
beginning  October  1.  1981.  unless  the  State 
legislature  meets  biennially,  the  State  must 
provide  for  the  administration  of  the  Summer 
and  Child  Care  Pood  Programs  before  It  can 
receive  cash  assistance  payments  for  the  op- 
eration of  a  school  lunch  program  In  the 
state.  In  the  Instance  where  the  State  Legis- 
lature meets  biennially,  the  effective  date  for 


this  provision  would  be  the  beginning  date 
of  the  fiscal  year  following  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Legislature  after  passage  of  the  bUl. 
Sections  5  and  6  provide  for  the  Governor  to 
notify  the  Secretary  If  an  agency  other  than 
the  State  Educational  Agency  will  administer 
the  Summer  Pood  Service  and  the  Child  Care 
Pood  Programs. 

Section  3.  This  section  would  establish  a 
national  average  payment  factor  for  lunches 
served  to  children  Ineligible  for  free  or  re- 
duced price  meals  at  five  cents  less  than  the 
national  average  payment  factor  for  section 
4  payments  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  However,  the  section  would  also 
provide  that  If  In  any  school  year  paid 
lunches  represented  50  percent  or  less  of  all 
lunches  served  under  the  National  School 
Lunch  Program,  as  Indicated  by  data  avail- 
able as  of  June  1  of  that  year,  then  the  na- 
tional average  payment  factor  for  paid  lunch- 
es would  be  restored  In  all  succeeding  school 
years  to  the  same  level  as  the  section  4  pay- 
ment factor  for  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches. 

This  section  would  provide  for  an  annual 
adjustment  of  rates  of  reimbursement  for 
meal  service  based  upon  changes  In  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers. 
Current  law  provides  for  semi-annual  ad- 
justments to  these  rates  of  reimbursement. 
The  section  would  also  provide  for  the  an- 
nual rate  adjustment  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  national  average  payment  factor  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches.  The  payment 
factor  for  lunches  served  to  children  Ineli- 
gible for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches  would 
remain  at  a  constant  differential  of  Ave  cents 
( unless  paid  lunches  fell  to  50  percent  or  less 
of  aU  Ixmches.  In  which  case  this  provision 
would  be  rescinded  p>ermanently) . 

Section  4.  This  section  revises  the  stand- 
ards for  determining  eligibility  for  free  and 
reduced  price  meals  served  In  Child  Nutrition 
Programs.  The  eligibility  for  free  meals  will 
be  established  at  100  percent  and  eligibility 
for  reduced  price  meals  will  be  established 
at  175  percent  of  the  Secretary's  Income  Pov- 
erty Guidelines 

The  section  also  establishes  a  standard 
monthly  deduction  for  the  computation  of 
eligibility  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals. 
This  standard  monthly  deduction  replaces 
the  current  Itemized  Income  deductions  al- 
lowed In  hardship  situations.  The  new 
monthly  deduction  will  be  the  same  as  that 
used  In  the  48  contiguous  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  the  Pood  Stamp 
Program,  and  would  be  used  across  the  board 
on   all   applications. 

The  effect  of  the  change  In  the  Income  eli- 
gibility standards  on  the  numbers  of  children 
eligible  for  free  and  reduced  price  meals  Is 
moderated  by  use  of  the  standard  deduction 
that  applies  to  all  applicants.  In  contrast  to 
the  Itemized  hardship  deduction  presently 
used  by  relatively  few  applicants. 

Subsection  (d)(2)  of  section  17  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  ties  eligibility  for 
the  Special  Supplemental  Pood  Program  to 
the  Income  standards  prescribed  for  free  and 
reduced  price  school  meals  under  section  9 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  Therefore, 
the  changes  In  the  school  meal  need  stand- 
ards will  also  affect  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion In  the  Special  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram. This  change  will  not  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  people  receiving  WIC  benefits  In  rela- 
tion to  the  current  size  of  the  program  but 
will  result  in  the  redirection  of  the  benefits 
to  those  women,  children  and  Infants  most  in 
need  of  them. 

This  section  also  authorizes  the  Secretary 
to  conduct  a  pilot  project  to  verify  data 
submitted  on  a  sample  of  free  and  reduced 
price  meal  applications.  The  purpose  of  the 
pilot  test  would  be  to  ascertain  whether  there 
Is  any  significant  error  rate  In  reported  In- 
comes, and  to  determine  whether  verifica- 
tion of  a  sample  of  applications  would  or 
woiUd  not  be  cost  effective.  The  pilot  would 


take  place  during  either  the  1980-1981  or 
1981-1982  school  year,  depending  on  the 
timing  of  enactment  of  legislation  and  on 
the  length  of  time  needed  for  project  design 
and  approval  of  survey  Instruments.  The 
pilot  will  attempt  to  collect  Income  Informa- 
tion In  school  districts  that  are  representa- 
tive of  districts  throughout  the  Nation.  The 
Secretarj-  could  require  persons  whose  appli- 
cations were  selected  In  the  sample  to  fur- 
nish social  security  numbers.  The  pilot 
should  provide  additional  Information  In 
support  of  Senate  Resolution  90. 

Section  5.  This  section  would  make  changes 
In  the  Summer  Food  Service  Program,  de- 
scribed as  follows; 

Service  institution  eligibility  would  be 
limited  to  public  service  Institutions;  pri- 
vate nonprofit  service  Institutions.  Including 
residential  camps,  which  use  self-preparation 
facilities  to  prepare  mecas,  or  obtain  meals 
from  a  public  facility,  such  as  a  school  dis- 
trict, public  hospital  or  State  university;  pri- 
vate nonprofit  schools  Including  Institutions 
of  higher  learning  such  as  colleges  or  univer- 
sities; private  nonprofit  Institutions  primar- 
ily serving  migrant  children  (Including  in- 
stitutions that  purchase  meals  from  a  pri- 
vate vendor) ;  and  other  private  nonprofit 
sponsors  which  purchase  meals  from  a  pro- 
vider other  than  a  public  facility  and  which 
serve  not  more  than  1500  children  dally  at 
not  more  than  15  sites.  This  change  limits 
program  eligibility  to  the  aforementioned 
institutions.  These  changes  will  strengthen 
program  administration,  and  redirect  the 
focus  of  the  Summer  Program  to  pubUc 
sponsors  and  meal  providers  less  prone  to 
program  abuses. 

This  definition  of  eligible  service  Institu- 
tion differs  from  the  one  prescribed  by  Pub- 
lic Law  96-108  and  currently  in  effect  for  the 
program.  The  sixth  category  contained  In 
Public  Law  96-108  has  been  eliminated,  while 
the  fifth  category  In  Public  Law  96-108  has 
been  modified  to  allow  private  sponsors  who 
contract  with  private  vendors  to  remain  eli- 
gible for  the  progrtim  so  long  as  thty  do  not 
serve  more  than  1500  children  at  more  than 
15  sites. 

Regulations  to  Implement  this  provision 
would  establish  procedures  to  assure  that 
each  sponsor  Is  separate  and  distinct  from 
other  sponsors,  so  that  a  large  sponsor  could 
not  circumvent  this  provision  by  establish- 
ing separate  organizational  structures  on 
paper  that  were  actually  run  by  the  same 
individuals. 

A  new  sentence  would  be  added  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  (4)  to  require  an  outreach  effort  by 
the  State  to  Identify  and  extend  the  program 
to  eligible  Institutions  in  areas  with  large 
concentrations  of  low-income  families.  Thl.s 
effort  is  in  addition  to  other  outreach  re- 
quired In  the  State  plan. 

Subsection  13(b)  (2)  would  be  revised  to 
limit  most  Institutions  to  two  meal  services 
per  day— lunch  plus  either  breakfast  or  a 
supplement  This  is  consistent  with  the  two 
meal  .services  provided  In  schools  during  the 
regular  school  year,  and  would  avoid  some 
waste  and  abuse  that  has  resulted  from  ex- 
cessive numbers  of  meal  services  Residential 
camps,  day  camps,  and  programs  serving 
primarily  migrant  children  could  continue 
to  serve  four  meals  a  day. 

Subsection  13(b)(4)  Is  revised  by  strik- 
ing obsolete  language  and  replacing  It  with 
language  allowing  States  to  provide  self- 
preparation  sponsors  with  more  flexibility 
In  the  use  of  funds  earmarked  for  operating 
costs  or  administrative  costs.  ThLs  should 
enable  more  effective  management  by  self- 
preparation  sponsors,  and  provide  an  Incen- 
tive for  sponsors  to  prepare  their  own  meals. 
A  new  paragraph  (3)  would  be  added  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (e)  which  provides  the 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  auditing  program 
sponsors,  with  2  percent  of  the  program 
funds  used  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
Intent   of  this  subsection  Is  to  provide  for 
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necessary  funds  to  States  administering  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Children 
to  conduct  program  audits  as  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  both  lajfee  and  small  sponsors. 
SUtes  are  now  required  to  provide  audits  of 
small  service  Institutions  ana  may  not  paas 
this  cost  on  to  the  sponsor;  however,  present 
law  does  not  proviae  funding  fjr  this  pur- 
pose. In  addition,  large  sponsors  presently 
provide  and  pay  for  their  own  audits,  and 
these  audits  sometimes  do  not  properly 
Identify  deficiencies  and  overclaims.  This 
provision  will  require  States  to  conduct  Inde- 
pendent audits  of  large  sponsors  as  well  as 
small  ones  and  provide  funds  to  do  so,  there- 
by reducing  waste  and  abuse. 

Another  new  paragraph  (4)  would  he  adder* 
at  the  end  of  subsection  lei  which  wou'd 
provide  that  private  nonprofit  service  insti- 
tutions which  are  required  to  have  an  audit 
conducted  of  their  program  In  accordance 
with  standards  developed  by  the  Secretary 
would  receive  final  payment  as  soon  as  the 
results  of  the  audit  have  been  reviewed  by 
the  State.  This  provision  does  not  apply  to 
public  program  sponsors  such  as  State  or 
local  governmental  agencies.  This  provision 
will  strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  summer 
program  by  ensuring  that  sponsors  required 
to  have  an  audit  conducted  on  their  opera- 
tions shall  not  receive  final  payment  until 
the  audit  has  been  reviewed  by  the  State. 
This  will  enable  the  State  to  withhold  funds 
for  any  expenditures  that  the  audit  dis- 
closes were  Inappropriate  or  unallowable. 

Subsection  (1)  would  be  changed  to  re- 
quire the  Govertior  to  notify  the  Secretary 
by  October  1  of  each  year,  if  an  agency  other 
than  the  State  Educational  Agency,  will 
administer  the  program. 

Subsection  (k)  would  be  revised  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  funds  made  available 
to  States  for  administrative  expenses  In- 
curred In  the  Summer  Pood  Service  Program 
by  providing  for  a  base  amount  of  $30,000 
plus  an  amount  based  on  (A)  20  percent  of 
the  first  $50,000  in  funds  distributed  to  the 
State  for  the  program  In  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year;  (B)  10  percent  of  the  next  $100,000; 
(C)  5  percent  of  the  next  $260,000;  and  (Di 
2Vi  percent  of  any  remaining  funds  dis- 
tributed foi  the  program  in  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  with  a  limitation  that  the  amount 
paid  to  States  under  this  section  will  not  ex- 
ceed 44 V3  percent  of  the  program  funds  ex- 
pended In  the  State  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
adjust  amounts  paid  to  a  State  to  reflect 
changes  In  the  size  of  Its  program. 

Subsection  (k)  would  be  further  amended 
to  permit  the  Secretary  to  provide  addi- 
tional State  administrative  expense  funds  to 
selected  States  which  sufficiently  demon- 
strate that  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
effectively  administer  the  program.  This 
provision  has  been  recommended  by  the 
General  Accounting  OfBce.  It  Is  envisioned 
for  additional  funds  to  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  States  which  have  large  and  particu- 
larly difficult  programs  to  manage.  Such 
States  would  have  to  Justify  their  need  for 
additional  funds,  based  on  Insufficient  re- 
sources. States  would  have  to  demonstrate 
full  and  effective  use  of  State  Administra- 
tive Expense  funds  which  would  be  utilized 
to  administer  the  Summer  Pood  Pro<;rram  In 
addition  to  providing  other  Information. 
The  Secretary  would  make  decisions  on 
whether  to  provide  additional  funds  on  a 
case-by-case  basts,  and  would  establish  an 
upper  limit  on  the  percentage  or  amount  of 
additional  funds  that  a  State  could  receive. 
Subsection  (m)  would  be  revised  to  pro- 
vide the  Comptroller  General  and  appropri- 
ate State  representatives  (such  as  auditors) 
access  to  accounts  and  records.  This  pro- 
vision also  gives  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  establish  audit  procedures  to  address  in- 
dividual regulatory  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram. Due  to  the  nature  and  history  of  this 


program,  the  Department  Is  particularly 
concerned  about  the  need  for  adequate  au- 
dits and  audit  requirements. 

ihe  section  would  also  extend  the  author- 
ization for  the  program  lor  three  years. 

Section  6.  This  section  would  provide  for 
a  numoer  of  coniorming  changes  In  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
to  provide  for  basing  the  rate  of  payments 
for  lunches  or  suppers  In  the  Child  Care 
Food  Program  on  the  national  average  pay- 
ment factor  prescribed  In  section  3  for  the 
corresponding  category  of  lunches.  This  sec- 
tion would  provide  for  an  annual  adjust- 
ment of  rates  of  reimbursement  for  meal 
service  based  upon  changes  In  the  Consum- 
er Price  Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers.  Cur- 
rent law  provides  for  semi-annual  adjust- 
ments to  these  rates  of  relmbtirsement. 

This  section  would  revise  subsection  17  (m) 
to  require  the  Governor  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary by  October  1  of  each  year.  If  an  agen- 
cy. In  place  of  the  State  Educational  Agen- 
cy, will  administer  the  program.  Subsec- 
tion 17(n)  would  be  changed  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  $4,000,000  for  providing  Food 
Service  Equipment  Assistance  (FSEA)  to 
Child  Care  institutions.  This  change  would 
reduce  the  amount  available  for  this  pur- 
pose from  $6  million  to  $4  million. 

The  proposed  reduction  would  more  close- 
ly align  budgetary  authorization  with  pro- 
jected expenditures.  Many  States  have  his- 
torically not  fully  expended  their  equipment 
allocations.  In  fiscal  year  1978,  $3,000,000  was 
available  for  use  but  only  a  little  over  $2.- 
000,000  was  expended  In  fiscal  year  1979  the 
FSEA.  allocation  was  Increased  to  $6,000,000. 
but  total  expenditures  amounted  to  only 
$3,600,000.  The  current  yearly  appropriation 
of  $6,000,000  Is  excessive. 

Subsection  (q)  would  be  revised  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  establish  specific  audit  pro- 
cedures to  address  individual  regulatory  re- 
quirements of  the  program. 

This  section  would  also  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (r)  requiring  States  to  develop  stand- 
ard contracts  for  sponsors  which  purchase 
meals  from  vendors.  The  provision  also  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  establish  require- 
ments for  competitive  bidding  and  procure- 
ment which  will  help  to  reduce  fraud,  wsiste. 
and  abuse  In  the  program. 

Section  7.  This  section  deletes  the  sen- 
tence added  by  Public  Law  95-166  to  section 
6(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  pro- 
viding that  any  school  participating  in  the 
food  service  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  may  refuse  not  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  value  of  commodities 
offered  for  lunches  in  any  school  year  and 
receive  In  lieu  thereof  other  commodities  to 
the  extent  that  other  commodities  are  avail- 
able to  the  State  during  that  year.  Instead. 
States  would  be  required  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  ensure  that  schools  may  request 
and  receive  the  desired  amounts  and  types 
of  commodity  assistance  available  to  the 
State.  This  change  would  allow  schools  to 
refuse  more  than  20  percent  of  their  alloca- 
tion of  commodities.  If  commodities  are 
available,  schools  would  be  allowed  to  re- 
quest and  receive  substitute  commodities  In 
any  amounts,  where  under  the  current  law 
the  percentage  of  substitution  is  limited  to 
20  percent.  Substitute  commodities  offered 
to  schools  In  place  of  commodities  refused 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  commodities 
available  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  designated  by  the 
Se-retary  as  a  bonus.  Bonus  commodities  are 
made  available  to  the  school  as  an  Incentive 
to  increase  their  t'se  and  are  not  counted 
aealnst  the  level  of  assistance  prescribed 
by  law. 

Section  8.  Subsection  (a)  provides  that 
States  have  responsibility  for  proper,  effec- 
tive, and  eflcient  administration  of  these 
programs.  The  Secretary  must  review  the 
State's  administration  In  regard  to  compli- 


ance with  provisions  of  the  Act  and  any  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  the  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary must  Inform  the  Chief  State  School 
OflScer  or  other  appropriate  State  officials  of 
the  States  failure  to  properly  administer  the 
programs,  as  evidenced  by  sertoxis  deficien- 
cies In  program  administration,  and  specify 
a  period  of  time  for  correcting  the  deflclen- 
cles.  The  subsection  provides  that  If  States 
fall  to  correct  the  deficiencies  within  the 
time  period,  the  Secretary  may  withhold 
State  administrative  expense  funds.  The  Sec- 
retary would  be  authorized  to  provide  funds 
to  States  which  correct  deficiencies  lor  which 
funds  have  been  withheld. 

This  changes  current  authorizing  legisla- 
tion by  providing  a  sanction  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  impose  against  a  State  which  falls 
to  properly  administer  the  programs  under 
this  Act.  This  provision  already  appears  In 
the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriations  Act  gov- 
erning the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Subsection  (bi  provides  that  II  the  State 
falls  to  comply  with  provisions  of  the  Act 
or  regulations  after  a  specified  period  of  time 
allowed  for  correction,  the  Secretary  may 
refer  that  matter  to  the  Attorney  General 
with  a  request  that  Injunctive  relief  be 
sought  to  require  compliance.  The  subsec- 
tion authorizes  the  Attorney  General  to  In- 
stitute legal  proceedings  against  the  State 
for  injunctive  relief.  The  subsection  further 
provides  that  this  action  shall  be  in  addition 
to  other  actions  authorized  In  the  Act. 

Section  9.  This  section  would  establish  a 
subsidy  of  five  cents  for  ;nllk  served  to  chil- 
dren Ineligible  lor  free  milk  in  schools,  child 
care  institutions  and  summer  camps  partic- 
ipating In  other  meal  service  programs  au- 
thorized under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  or  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  Milk 
served  free  to  needy  children  would  continue 
to  be  subsidized  at  the  full  cost  of  the  milk 
to  the  schools.  All  schools  would  continue 
to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  Special 
Milk  Program  and  wotild  be  able  to  make 
special  milk  available  to  all  students.  The 
current  rate  of  subsidy  would  continue  to 
be  provided  to  schools  and  institutions  not 
participating  In  other  federaUy  supported 
child  nutrition  programs. 

This  provision  reduces  program  expendi- 
tures without  removing  the  Special  MUk 
Program  from  any  school  and  without  effect- 
ing any  significant  reduction  In  milk  pur- 
chases. It  simply  requires  non-needy  stu- 
dents to  pay  a  few  cents  more  each  day  for 
milk.  The  Impact  of  this  provision  on  the 
dairy  Industry  will  be  negUglble. 

Section  10.  This  section  would  provide  for 
an  annual  adjustment  of  the  maximum  rate 
of  reimbursement  for  free  breakfasts  that 
were  served  In  schools  that  are  In  severe  need 
based  upon  changes  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  all  Urban  Consumers  Current  law 
provides  for  semi-annual  adjustments  to 
this  rate  of  reimbursement. 

Section  11.  This  section  would  extend  for 
three  years  the  provision  reserving  40  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  food  serv- 
ice equipment  assistance  for  use  in  schools 
without  a  food  service  program  and  schools 
that  do  not  serve  breakfast  or  lunch  but  that 
plan  to  use  food  service  equipment  to  initiate 
a  breakfast  or  lunch  program 

Section  12.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  to  provide 
funds  for  State  administrative  expenses  to 
be  made  available  to  the  State  agency  or 
Eigencles  responsible  for  administration  of 
Child  Nutrition  Programs.  If  the  Governor 
designates  a  State  agency  In  place  of  the 
Slate  Educational  Agency  for  administration 
of  one  or  more  of  the  programs  authorized 
under  this  Act  and  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act.  the  amount  of  funds  allocated 
by  formula  for  administration  of  that  pro- 
gram would  be  available  to  the  aeencv  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  The  section  also  pro- 
vides for  the  combination  of  these  funds  with 
State  funds  for  use  In  effective  and  efficient 
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The  sentence  providing  for  the  funding  au- 
thorization contained   in  this  subsection  is 
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schools  to   combine   the  costs  of  operating     llgious,  and  other  criteria  and  motivations     and  like  Mao  In  his  latter  days  nobody  quite 
both  the  lunch  and  breakfast  programs.  are    unacceptable,    no   matter  what   slogans     knows  whether  his  power  U  t>aaed  on  mvth 
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administration  of  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 
The  sentence  providing  for  the  funding  au- 
thorization contained  In  this  subsection  Is 
deleted  since  it  conflicts  with  the  authoriza- 
tion in  subsection  i  i )  and  was  inadvertently 
added  during  the  proceedings  leading  to  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  95-627 

This  section  also  changes  the  current  law 
to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  funds  be 
used  to  administer  the  program  for  which 
the  allocations  are  made  under  section  7(a) 
(2)  and  7(a)(3)  of  this  Act  and  section  13 
(k)(n  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
when  a  single  State  agency  administers  more 
than  one  program,  and  to  eliminate  the  10 
percent  limitation  on  the  States  authority 
to  transfer  administrative  funds  among  tfcese 
programs  under  the  same  circumstances. 
State  agencies  that  administer  only  one  pro- 
gram under  these  Acts  would  receive  admin- 
istrative expense  funds  based  upon  the  allo- 
cation formula  for  that  program.  This  change 
wiu  provide  the  States  with  Increased  flexi- 
bility In  maximizing  the  use  of  available 
administrative  expense  fund  resources  In  the 
programs  where  most  needed.  The  statute 
would  no  longer  be  construed  to  reoulre  the 
maintenance  of  separate  staffs  within  one 
agency  for  program  administration.  States 
would  be  encouraged  to  use  staff  across  the 
board  to  manage  programs,  and  to  concen- 
trate staff  to  meet  peak  workloads  during 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  operations 
free  and  reduced  price  statements  reviews 
and  School  Breakfast  or  Child  Care  Food 
Program  approvals. 

The  Section  would  extend  the  authority 
providing  for  the  appropriation  of  funds  for 
this  purpose  for  three  years.  The  section 
would  also  revise  subsection  (g)  requiring 
the  annual  submission  of  a  State  Plan  re- 
garding the  use  of  State  administrative  ex- 
pense funds.  Current  law  requires  the  State 
Plan  to  describe  use  of  State,  school  district 
level,  and  school  personnel  Since  State  ad- 
ministrative expense  funds  are  used  only  at 
the  State  level,  requiring  the  State  Plan  to 
describe  uses  of  school  district  level  and  local 
school  personnel  simply  creates  unnecessary 
paperwork.  This  section  would  revise  current 
law  to  delete  this  requirement 

The  Section  would  extend  the  provision  re- 
qtllrlng  States  to  furnish  Information  con- 
cerning the  anticipated  disbursement  of  S.^E 
funds  and  allow  the  Secretary  to  reallocate 
unused  funds  to  other  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  Information  received. 

Section  13.  This  section  makes  four  changes 
In  section  17  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966,  which  authorizes  the  Special  Supple- 
mental Pood  Program  for  Women.  Infants 
and  Children  (WIC). 

Changes  would  be  made  m  subsections  (c) 
(2)  and  (d)  to  authorize  the  program  for 
axal  year  1983.  The  current  authorization 
expires  In  fiscal  year  1982.  The  one-year  ex- 
tension will  provide  for  all  authorities  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrl- 

.^°1^"  °^  '^**  '°**'«''  '^»ii  permanent  au- 
thorities) to  expire  at  the  same  time 

Subsection  (c)  would  be  revised  to  delete 
a  provision  added  by  Public  Law  95-627  that 

S^,^^^,"^'^  ^^*  ^^  program  and  the 
commodity  Supplemental  Pood  Program  to 
operate  in  the  same  geographic  area  Such 
dual  operation  would  be  allowed  only  if  it 
*l«»dy  existed  prior  to  enactment  of  the 
i-niid  Nutrition  Amendments  of  1980 

Both  WIC  and  CSFP  serve  the  same  target 
population  and  provide  similar  benefits  The 
Department  believes  that  it  is  not  cost  effec- 
tive to  establish  two  admlnUtratlve  struc- 
tures to  accomplish  the  same  goau  In  one 
»»».  If  the  State  agency  believes  that  an 
Mea  U  not  being  adequately  served,  it  would 
be  more  efficient  to  provide  more  money  to  a 
«ngle  program  to  expand  participation  In 
inat  area.  This  would  be  a  savings  In  admin- 
istrative costs  over  starting  a  new  program 
to  serve  the  same  area,  as  there  are  large 
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costs  Involved  In  starting  a  new  local  agency. 
Also,  having  the  two  programs  in  the  same 
area  may  encourage  simultaneous  participa- 
tion In  both  programs,  thus  costing  more 
money  In  both  the  food  wasted  and  the  ef- 
forts necessary  to  avoid  dual  participation. 
In  order  to  prevent  disrupting  service  to 
participants  and  local  agencies  which  are  al- 
ready operating  simultaneously  (prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Amend- 
ments of  1980).  this  change  allows  for  con- 
tinuation of  existing  dual  operations. 

Subsection  17(g)  would  be  revised  to  de- 
lete the  $950  million  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  replace  it  with  an  authoriza- 
tion for  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  the  program  in  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983.  This  change  does  not  alter  the  dis- 
cretionary nature  of  this  program.  It  would 
not  become  an  entitlement. 

Subsection  17(f)  would  be  revised  to  delete 
the  authority  of  the  Department  to  provide 
products  such  as  infant  formulas  under  the 
WIC  Program  which  are  not  commercially 
available.  It  Is  difficult  to  ensure  that  the 
formula  production  always  has  adequate 
quality  control  to  ensure  that  all  the 
formulas  produced  meet  the  required  specifi- 
cations. The  Department  has  had  to  recall 
shipments  of  non-commerclally  available 
formula  for  the  commodity  supplemental 
food  program  which  has  been  approved  on 
the  basis  of  clinical  tests,  but  which  had 
problems  once  Issued  In  bulk. 

Subsection  (h)  (2)  allows  the  Secretary  to 
allocate  administrative  funds  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  their  varying  needs 
through  1982.  This  provision  would  extend 
this  authority  In  keeping  with  the  extension 
of  the  authorization  for  appropriation  of 
funds  for  the  program  through  1983. 

Section  14.  This  section  would  make 
changes  In  section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  authorizing  the  Nutrition  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Program. 

Subsection  (J)  (2)  would  be  amended  to 
provide  authority  for  the  program  for  three 
years.  Currently  authority  for  the  program 
expires   on   September   30.    1980 

Subsection  (J)  (3)  would  be  amended  to 
allow  the  Secretary  to  use  the  most  current 
data  available  on  enrollment  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds.  This  change  would  elimi- 
nate the  requirement  that  the  data  be  cer- 
tified by  the  Office  of  Education  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. The  Office  of  Education.  DHEW,  can 
only  provide  certified  enrollment  data  on 
public  and  private  schools  and  nonresiden- 
tial child  care.  Therefore,  enrollment  data 
on  public  and  nonprofit  private  residential 
child  care  Institutions  must  be  taken  from 
the  "Annual  Report  of  Meal  Service  in 
Schools"  submitted  by  State  agencies  to 
PNS.  This  change  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  use  the  PNS  data  In  addition  to  the  certi- 
fied HEW  data. 

Section  15.  This  section  would  restructure 
the  makeup  of  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Child  Nutrition  to  more  closely  refiect 
the  Councils  focus  on  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
gram administration.  The  section  would 
decrease  the  number  of  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture officials  appointed  to  the  Council 
by  the  Secretary  and  replace  the  persons 
engaged  in  child  welfare  work  and  voca- 
tional educational  work.  The  section  would 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  child  nu- 
trition advocate,  a  Child  Care  Pood  Pro- 
gram representative,  a  Summer  Food  Serv- 
ice Program  representative,  and  a  Nutrition 
Education  and  Training  Program  coodinator 
in  their  place. 

The  section  would  also  provide  for  a  bien- 
nial report  of  the  Advisory  Council  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  in  place  of  the 
current  annual  report. 

Section  16.  This  section  would  provide  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  changes  to  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  clarify  program 
intent   and  provide  program  conformity. 
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Subsection  (a)  would  amend  the  definition 
of  school  to  exclude  Job  Corps  Centers  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  from  participa- 
tion In  the  School  Lunch  Program.  Funds 
previously  provided  to  Job  Corps  Centers 
through  the  school  food  programs  are  be- 
ing requested  Instead  In  the  appropriation 
for  Job  Corps  Centers,  which  is  Included  In 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Labor's  Employment  and  Training  Admln- 
l-stratlon.  This  change  will  simplify  the  ac- 
counting of  these  funds,  and  will  preclude 
the  possibility  of  duplicate  funding  for  the 
same  meals  from  two  different  federal  fund- 
ing sources. 

This  section  would  also  establish  a  con- 
sistent approach  to  adjusting  reimburse- 
ment levels  for  all  Child  Nutrition  Programs 
In  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  other  outlying  areas 
The  current  statutory  provision  allows  only 
for  adjustment  of  the  meal  rates  In  the 
National  School  Lunch  Program,  the  School 
Breakfast  Program  and  the  Child  Care  Food 
Program.  This  proposal  will  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  rate  adjustments  In  sections  13 
and  17  of  this  Act  consistent  with  those  for 
other  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

The  subsection  would  also  Incorporate  the 
provision  of  the  Agricultural  Appropriations 
Act  of  1980  limiting  the  eligibility  of  claims 
for  reimbursement  for  meals  served  during 
a  fiscal  year  to  those  submitted  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  within  ninety  days 
after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year.  Adjust- 
ments to  filed  claims  due  to  audit  or  Investi- 
gation would  continue  to  be  allowed  beyond 
the  ninety  days. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  a  one- 
year  extension  of  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion authority  provided  for  In  Section  14(a) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  This  will 
allow  all  authorities  In  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  and  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966 
(Other  than  permanent  authorities)  to  expire 
at  the  same  time. 

Subsection  (c)  would  amend  the  definition 
of  school  to  exclude  Job  Corps  Centers  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  from  participa- 
tion in  the  School  Breakfast  Program. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  authority  to  determine  the  amount 
of  and  settle  and  adjust  claims  or  to  com- 
promise or  deny  all  or  part  of  any  claim  aris- 
ing under  the  provisions  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966.  as  amended,  or  the  regulations 
Issued  pursuant  to  these  Acts.  This  authority 
parallels  the  authority  provided  the  Secre- 
tary In  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for  the 
administration  of  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
Section  17  This  section  would  make  tech- 
nical changes  to  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act. 

Under  other  provision  of  law.  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
Is  eligible  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  Subsection 
(a)  makes  a  conforming  change  In  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  to  reflect  this. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  for  the  re- 
deslgnatlon  of  section  22,  "Study  of  Menu 
Choice"  as  section  23.  This  section  was  part 
of  Public  Law  95-627.  This  section  number 
duplicates  the  use  of  section  22  which  was 
added  to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by 
Public  Law  96-561,  Education  Amendments 
of  1978  enacted  on  November  1,  1978.  Section 
1408  of  Public  Law  95-561  added  section  22 
to  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  to  children  In  "Department  of  De- 
fense Overseas  Dependent's  Schools."  The 
error  occurred  since  both  amendments  were 
under  consideration  at  the  same  time. 

Subsection  (c)  also  rewrites  the  current 
law  to  correct  an  error  in  the  data  used  for 
computing  the  adjustments  to  the  rate  of 
commodity  assistance. 

Subsection  (d)  would  amend  subsection 
12(h)     to    clarify    the    provision     allowing 


schools  to  combine  the  costs  of  operating 
both  the  lunch  and  breakfast  programs. 

Subsection  (e)  vrould  amend  subsection 
11(e)  to  provide  reimbursement  in  schools 
electing  to  serve  all  children  free  meals  dur- 
ing any  period  of  three  successive  school 
years  based  on  the  percentages  of  meals 
served  to  children  eligible  for  free  and  re- 
duced price  meals  during  the  first  year,  as 
applied  to  the  total  number  of  meals 
served  In  the  second  and  third  years.  This 
changes  the  current  law  which  provides  re- 
imbursement during  the  second  and  third 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  meals 
served  during  the  first  year.  This  change  is 
needed  because  current  law  could  lead  to 
schools  receiving  payments  for  meals  In  ex- 
cess of  those  served,  or  could  lead  to  inade- 
quate payments  to  schools.  If  enrollment  In- 
creased or  decreased  significantly. 

Section  18.  This  section  would  amend  sec- 
tions 3  and  15(a)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  to  provide  conformity  to  the  other 
provisions  of  law  under  which  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Is 
eligible  for  the  programs  authorized  under 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

Section  19.  This  section  provides  for  im- 
plementation of  those  provisions  affecting 
rates  of  reimbursement  in  the  school  lunch, 
child  care,  and  special  milk  programs  to  be 
as  expeditious  as  possible  consistent  with 
efficient  and  effective  administration. c 


LAST  OF  THE  GIANTS 

(Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  Marshal  Tito  has  deprived  the 
world  of  the  last  of  the  great  World  War 
II  leaders. 

Following  the  war  in  which  he  fought 
with  American  forces  to  defeat  nazi'sm. 
Josep  Broz  Tito  rebuilt  the  war-torn 
country  and  unified  people  who  for  cen- 
turies had  been  devastated  by  ethnic 
wars.  Tito  fulfilled  his  life-long  dream  of 
leading  an  independent,  united  Yugo- 
slavia. 

The  vision,  intelligence,  and  courage 
he  brought  to  our  common  struggle 
against  the  Nazis  enabled  Marshal  Tito 
to  unify  Yugoslavia,  stabilize  the  Bal- 
kans, and  establish  a  peace  rare  in  the 
history  of  this  region. 

His  success  in  imifying  the  country  en- 
abled Tito  to  defy  Stalin  and  Soviet  dom- 
ination in  1948  and  to  lead  Yugoslavia 
into  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century 
as  an  independent  socialist  state. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  of  Yugoslav 
descent  will  remember  Tito  as  a  Yugo- 
slav, not  as  a  Communist.  He  fought  the 
internal  divisions  as  he  fought  the  ex- 
ternal threat  of  domination— be  it  Pas- 
cist  or  Soviet  communism. 

In  the  1950's  Tito  assumed  his  role  as 
leader  of  the  nonallned  world  with  In- 
dia's Nehru. 

With  the  same  determination  he  had 
shown  in  fighting  Hitler  and  Stalin,  Tito 
fought  superpower  domination.  He  ar- 
gued that  the  nonallned  nations  and  the 
cause  of  world  peace  would  not  be  served 
by  confrontation  of  the  superpowers  and 
their  client  states. 

In  1978,  as  host  of  the  Conference  of 
Non-Aligned  Nations  in  Yugoslavia,  Tito 
said  forcefully : 

Sectarianism  of  any  kind  is  alien  to  non- 
alignment.  Divisions  based  on  ideological,  re- 
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Uglous,  and  other  criteria  and  motivations 
are  unacceptable,  no  matter  what  slogans 
they  hide  behind. 

Tito's  death  leaves  an  encMmous  void 
in  Yugoslavia  and  throughout  the  non- 
alined  world. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  of  President 
Carter's  forceful  statement  expressing 
the  great  interest  in  the  United  States 
in  the  continued  independence  of  great 
Yugoslavia.  An  independent  Yugoslavia 
is  in  our  national  interest  and  is  critical 
to  peace  in  southern  Europe.  We  cannot 
leave  any  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of 
the  Soviet  leadership  as  to  our  interest 
and  intentions  regarding  Tt  ugoslavia's 
independence  and  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  for 
the  Record  excerpts  from  an  article  in 
the  April  1980  issue  of  Plain  Truth 
which  offers  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  future  of  Yugoslavia.  I  should 
also  like  to  include  a  column  on  Tito 
written  by  James  Reston  in  1977.  It  is  a 
perceptive  tribute  to  "the  last  of  the 
giants": 

The  Last  of  the  Giants 
(By  James  Reston) 

Becrade,  June  21. — If  you  think  you're 
confused  about  the  politics  of  New  York  or 
Wskshlngton.  you  should  come  to  Belgrade.  It 
breaks  every  rule  In  the  political  book.  It 
sounds  like  Moscow  ard  works  like  Pitts- 
burgh. Everything  runs  upstream  In  the  bus- 
tling valley  but  the  Sava  and  Danube  Rivers. 

It  has  a  controlled  press,  but  you  can  buy 
not  only  Moscow's  Pravda  and  Izvestla  here 
every  day  but  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune  and 
other  papers  of  the  capitalist  West.  Officially. 
It  Is  mllltantly  atheistic,  but  it  Is  full  of  beli- 
rlnglng  churches.  It  has  at  least  Its  share  of 
political  prisoners,  but  Its  planes  fly  nonstop 
every  day  to  all  other  capitals  East  and 
West,  and  Its  citizens  are  more  free  to  leave 
and  return  than  in  any  other  capital  of  the 
Communist  world. 

Accordingly,  It  is  prudent  to  check  your 
assumptions  and  prejudices  at  the  airport 
when  you  come  to  Yugoslavia.  This  country 
Is  sort  of  a  halfway  house  between  the  politi- 
cal East  and  West — defiantly  Independent, 
part  Communist  and  part  capitalist.  The  pop- 
ular description  is  that  of  a  country  with 
seven  frontiers,  six  republics,  five  nationali- 
ties, four  languages,  three  religions  and  two 
alphabets — all  held  together  by  one  boss. 
Marshal  Tito,  now  In  his  86th  year,  who  Is 
around  here  somewhere,  but  nobody  knows 
quite  where. 

There  is  a  theory  that  Tito  is  not  Immortal 
but  little  evidence  to  prove  it.  He  is  the  last 
of  the  political  giants  of  this  century  and 
has  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  recent  years 
going  to  the  funerals  of  former  distinguished 
enemies  who  hoped  to  bury  him. 

It  Is  Interesting  that,  after  all  these  years. 
we  know  very  little  about  the  parents, 
friends,  women,  wives,  teachers,  comrades 
or  children  who  Influenced  his  life  and  ca- 
reer. All  we  know  Is  that  somehow  he  sur- 
vived, and  Is  still  one  of  the  last  of  the 
phantoms  of  world  politics. 

His  record  Is  well  known  but  still  unbeliev- 
able. He  was  conscripted  Into  the  Austrian 
Army  In  his  early  20's  during  the  First  World 
War,  deserted  and  participated  In  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  60  years  ago.  He  led  the 
partisan  guerrillas  against  the  Nazis  In  the 
Second  World  War.  broke  with  Stalin  In  1948. 
and  has  run  this  country  for  over  30  years 

He  Is  an  even-handed  sort :  He  takes  from 
everybody  and  Is  beholden  to  nobody,  and 
outlives  them  all.  Like  Mao  Tse-tung,  his 
only  competitor  for  the  20th-century  politi- 
cal endurance  medal,  he  moves  here  in 
mysterious  ways  from  his  mansions  in  Bel- 
grade to  his  retreat  on  the  Island  of  Brionl; 


and  like  Mao  In  his  latter  days,  nobody  quite 
knows  whether  his  power  is  based  on  myth 
or  reality. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Nazi  Invasion  of 
this  beautiful  and  pugnaciously  Independent 
country,  the  question  was;  wrho  Is  Tito? 
Later,  as  he  made  his  way  against  his  in- 
ternal and  external  enemies  in  savage  battles 
and  brutal  massacres,  the  question  was. 
Where  is  Tito?  And  now  the  64-bllllon-dlnar 
question  is.  What  after  Tito? 

Everybody  u  guessing,  nobody  knows  the 
answer,  and  Its  a  little  ghoulish  to  press  it 
too  far,  but  It's  easy  to  understand  why  so 
many  people  are  asking  Geographically  and 
strategically,  Yugoslavia  Is  either  a  highway 
or  a  barrier  to  the  Soviet  Union's  ambitions 
to  extend  Its  European  empire  and  growing 
naval  power  Into  the  Adriatic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. Tito  has  been  the  barrier  to  their 
southern  thrust  for  more  than  a  generation 
but  after  him,  what?  This  Is  what  the  other 
Europyean  powers  and  the  Pentagon  would 
like  to  know,  for  Yugoslavia  could  be  the 
hinge  In  this  sweep  of  Soviet  power  toward 
Africa  and  the  West. 

Politically.  It  may  be  more  important  For 
Yugoslavia  or  Yugo-Communism  is  regarded 
by  many  observers  In  Europe  as  proof  that  a 
Communist  state  can  be  lndep>endent  of 
Moscow,  and  therefore  a  symbol  and  argu- 
ment for  Eurocommunism — for  Communist 
Influence  and  participation.  If  not  domina- 
tion, in  the  coming  struggle  for  political 
power  In  Prance  and  Italy  In  next  year's 
elections. 

Tito  Is  playing  the  middle  game,  listening 
to  everybody  and  Joining  nobody,  and  getting 
what  economic  aid  he  can  get  from  both 
sides.  It  is  a  remarkable  political  perform- 
ance He  celebrates  everything.  His  long  life 
Is  now  a  succession  of  anniversaries:  recently 
his  85th  birthday,  soon  the  anniversary  of  his 
break  with  Stalin,  then  the  60th  anniversary 
of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and  his  coming 
visit  to  Moscow  and  Peking. 

In  short,  he  has  mastered  the  politics  of 
the  middle.  He  Is  clearly  not  a  man  you  would 
hand  your  hat  to  by  mistake.  In  the  coming 
struggle  for  power  between  left  and  right  In 
Europe,  and  even  In  the  larger  world 
political  battle.  East  and  West.  North  and 
South.  Tito  win  obviously  have  a  major  part 
to  play  even  in  the  declining  years  of  his 
long  career. 

Yugoslavia  WrrHotrr  Tiro 
(By  Gene  H.  Hogberg) 

Europe's  last  great  national  leader  In 
World  War  11 — Yugoslavia's  President  Joslp 
Broz  Tito — lies  near  death,  as  this  article 
goes  to  press. 

Tito's  22  million  countrymen  are  deeply 
concerned,  especially  In  the  aftermath  of 
the  Soviet  move  Into  Afghanistan. 

In  the  post-Tito  period,  will  Moscow  try 
to  force  communist — but  independently  com- 
munist— Yugoslavia  back  into  Its  East  Eu- 
ropean satellite  empire  from  which  It  was 
expelled  In  1948?  If  so.  wUl  Belgrade  be 
forced  to  look  elsewhere,  especially  to  the 
West,  for  protection? 

The  world — and  especially  Western  Eu- 
rope— anxiously  awaits  the  answer  to  these 
questions. 

TTTO    WAS    TUCOSl-AVIA 

President  Tito  was  a  world  statesman, 
highly  respected  by  both  East  and  West  As 
such,  he  brought  prestige  and  prominence 
to  Yugoslavia  beyond  what  it  would  have 
normally  received,  considering  Its  size  and 
geographical  location.  Above  all.  however. 
Tito  was  the  "lather"  of  the  modern  Yugo- 
slav state.  He  was  its  prime  architect  as  weU 
as  guarantor  of  its  independence  More  than 
any  other  Individual,  he  was  responsible 
for  forging  what  there  Is  of  a  common  Yugo- 
slav consciousness. 

Through  his  energies,  he  brought  stability 
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to  that  part  of  the  worl«l — the  Balkans — 
historically  subject  to  great  Instability  Be- 
cause of  this   fact,   the   whole   of   southern 


communism  (though  the  Yugoslav  state  still 
owns  all  enterprises). 

Under  self -management.  In-plant  worker's 


Ever-Increasing  prosperity  under  self-man- 
agement also  Is  a  unifying  factor,  though 
much  remains  to  bring  the  southern  half  of 
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to  that  part  of  the  world — the  Balkans — 
historically  subject  to  great  Instability  Be- 
cause of  this  fact,  the  whole  of  southern 
ETxrope  has  largely  been  at  peace  for  35  years. 

A  semiofficial  biography  of  Tito's  life, 
which  this  author  obtained  In  Belgrade  In 
1975,  sums  up  Tito's  pivotal  role  as  follows: 
"The  centuries-old  dream  of  many  of  our 
politicians,  Ideologists  and  reformers  of  the 
closely  related  peoples  inhabiting  the  com- 
pact area  between  the  Danube  and  the  Ad- 
riatic has  been  realized  ...  by  Joslp  Broz 
Tito.  Thus  Tito  Is  all  of  us:  Tito  Is  Yugo- 
slavia." 

STOOD  rrp  TO  hiiler,  stalin 

Tito  was  a  man  of  enormous  leadership 
capacity,  both  militarily  and  poUticaUy. 
During  World  War  II,  he  assembled  Yugo- 
slavia s  antifascist  resistance  forces  from 
scratch.  Lacking  food,  equipment  and  arma- 
ments for  his  partisan  bands.  Tito  resorted 
to  guerrilla  tactics  against  the  German  and 
Italian  occupiers  and  their  collaborators. 

By  the  genius  of  Tito's  strategy  ihe  was 
named  marshal  of  the  Yugoslav  army  in 
1943)  the  partisans  effectively  tied  down 
500.000  enemy  soldiers,  severely  crippling 
Hitler's  total  war  effort. 

Afterward,  in  the  early  dark  days  of  the 
postwar  period.  Tito  stood  up  to  Soviet 
Prenjler  Josef  Stalin's  naked  attempt  to  oust 
him  as  head  the  the  Yugoslav  Communist 
Party. 

Joslp  Broz  Tito  had  been  "converted"  to 
communism  during  the  First  World  War 
while  a  prisoner  of  war  In  Russia  (he  was  a 
sergeant  In  the  Austro-Hungarlan  army). 
He  was  swept  up  in  the  emotional  tide  of 
the  Bolshevik  Revolution  Returning  home, 
he  later  took  the  name  Tito  during  his  years 
In  the  Communist  underground  between 
the  wars. 

Both  during  and  Immediately  after  the 
Second  World  War.  Tito  remained  totally 
loyal  to  Moscow.  The  men  in  the  Kremlin 
however,  never  quite  trusted  him  and  his 
hero-status   within    Yugoslavia. 

The  crunch  came  In  1948  Stalin  wanted  to 
replace  "nto  and  his  immediate  subordinates 
with  men  more  subservient  to  his  wishes 
like  those  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Stalin's  mistake  was  in  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  to  get  rid 
of  -Tito  "It  will  be  enough  for  me. "  said 
Stalin,  "to  move  my  little  finger  and  Tito 
will  no  longer  exist.  He  will  fall  "  (One 
British  source  said  that  Stalin  made  at  least 
JO  attempts  to  have  Tito  assassinated'! 

t^T^*  .^r'\"  P"'  ^^^  Yugoslav  leadership 
to  the  test.  SUlln  demanded  that  the  Yugo- 
BnL\H'^*f^%  ^'^  neighboring  pro-Soviet 
Bulgaria  to  form  a  new  federation— with  a 
Bulgarian  becoming  the  prime  minister.  Tito 
flatly  rejected  the  Idea.  His  colleagues  and 
countrymen  rallied  to  his  support 

The  "unbreakable  bonds'  supposedly  link- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  with  Yugoslavia  were 
thus  rent  asunder  The  Yugoslavian  party 
was  excommunicated  from  the  international 
communist  movement  '""onai 

INDEPENDENT   ROAD   TO    SOCIALISM 

*,  ^1  Belgrade-Moscow  rift  was  partially 
healed  In  the  mid-1950s  after  Stalin  s  death 
New  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  Krushchev,  riding 
f^  ,a^-?  5  antl-Stallnlsm.  went  to  Belgrade 
^Tull,Jt  ''"^t!""'  ^«^°g'^«d  for  Stllln's 
f^I  „I„  ^'  ^""^  *^'"Ss  were  never  to  be 
if.T^^  J?''  Yugoslavs  were  well  on  their 

Kl.  '°'"^  ^  socialism  Over  the  years 
the  two  approaches  to  communism  have  be- 
come radically  different 

«il.'?.^^^  '"^''  °^  ^^*  Kremlin,  the  Yugo- 
nn.TL  "^^  ^°  ^clallsm-whlch  thev  de- 
^rZ  T  :^,^if'"  -^ts  a  bad  example 
for  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe  Belgrade's 
decentralized,  proflt-motlvated  "worked seff! 
eyes,  sheer  heresy,  closer  to  capitalism  than 


communism  (though  the  Yugoslav  state  still 
owns  all  enterprises). 

Under  self-management,  In-plant  worker's 
councils  direct  production  every  step  of  the 
way.  The  goal  of  every  enterprise  is  to  make 
a  profit — not  Just  to  fulfill  quantitative  pro- 
duction goals.  Various  state  enterprises  even 
compete  against  each  other.  Advertising  is 
liberally  employed. 

Politically,  Y'ugoslavla's  leaders  Insist  that 
there  are  many  ways  to  communism.  Each 
communist  party  not  only  has  the  right  to 
be  Independent,  they  claim,  but  to  shape  its 
society  according  to  its  own — not  Moscow's — 
interpretation  of  Marxist -Leninist  principles 
The  political  disease  of  "Tltolsm  "  has  spread 
to  neighboring  Romania,  which  also  thumbs 
its  nose  at  Moscow  in  many  areas  of  policy. 

In  Its  foreign  relations  Yugoslavia  has  pur- 
sued a  neutral  course.  President  Tito,  in  fact. 
was  a  founding  father  of  the  nonallgned 
movement  begun  In  1961.  Nonallgnment  con- 
sisted primarily  of  cultivating  the  friendship 
of  the  scores  of  Third  World  nations  uncom- 
mitted to  either  Washington  or  Moscow. 

Largely  In  the  cause  of  nonallgnment.  Tito 
became  one  of  the  most  traveled  statesmen 
in  the  world,  visiting  more  than  100  coun- 
tries. One  of  his  last  trips,  however,  was  an 
unpleasant  one.  Though  111.  he  flew  to  the 
nonallgned  conference  In  Havana.  Cuba,  last 
year,  where  he  pulled  the  plug  on  Fidel 
Castro's  attempt  to  realign  the  nonallgned 
world  with  Moscow. 

TUGOSLAVS    WOULD   FTCHT 

Because  of  Yugoslavia's  "bad  example  "  the 
view  prevails  In  many  circles  that  someday 
the  Soviet  Union  must  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Yugoslav  "experiment." 

Most  political  analysts  do  not  believe  that 
the  Kremlin  would  be  so  bold  as  to  Invade 
post-Tito  Yugoslavia  outright.  Yugoslavia  is 
certainly  no  pushover.  Calling  his  country 
"an  invincible  bastion"  Tito  developed  the 
concept  of  "total  national  defense."  Standing 
in  the  first  line  of  march  Is  the  well-trained 
270.000-man  Yugoslav  People's  Army,  backed 
up  by  500.000  reservists. 

Behind  the  regular  forces,  a  national  mili- 
tia of  perhaps  as  many  as  four  million  men 
and  women  Is  prepared  for  backup  defense 
The  mllltla — called  the  "all  people's  na- 
tional defense"— Is  Intended  to  take  defen- 
sive advantage  of  Yugoslavia's  mountainous 
terrain,  utilizing  the  tactics  of  the  World 
War  II  partisans. 

Because  of  Its  geography,  Yugoslavia  re- 
mains militarily  vulnerable.  Belgrade  is  only 
100  miles  from  the  Hungarian  border  across 
which  the  Soviets  have  positioned  a  huge 
tank  strike  force.  Nevertheless.  Y'ugoslav  de- 
fense experts  are  encouraged  by  two  factors 

First,  both  they  and  the  Soviets  know  an 
attack  on  Yugoslavia  would  mean  World 
War  III.  That's  the  last  thing  Moscow  wants 
now. 

Secondly,  the  Soviet  incursion  into  back- 
ward Afghanistan  Is  causing  Moscow  much 
more  difficulty  than  originally  anticipated 
An  attack  on  Yugoslavia — an  inflnltelv 
tougher  foe — is  out  of  the  question. 

YUGOSLAVIA'S  GREATEST  WEAKNESS 

Moscow  would  likely  choose  another  route 
to  bring  Yugoslavia  to  heel— that  of  subver- 
sion. Here  there  is  fertile  soil  to  work  In.  for 
Yugoslavia's  greatest  weakness  Is  its  suscep- 
tibility to  internal  division. 

Yugoslavia  (which  means  "south  Slavic 
state")  only  dates  to  1918  Within  its  com- 
plex and  fragile  federal  framework  are  con- 
tained six  republics,  two  autonomous  re- 
gions, six  official  nationalities  (plus  several 
smaller  ethnic  groups),  three  major  reli- 
gions— and  even  two  alphabets. 

By  official  definition,  there  Is  no  single 
Yugoslav  nationality.  What  primarily  unites 
the  various  Y'ugoslav  peoples  Is  their  com- 
monly shared  one-party  political  and  social 
system — plus  fear  of  a  common  adversary. 


Ever-increasing  prosperity  under  self-man- 
agement also  Is  a  unifying  factor,  though 
much  remains  to  bring  the  southern  half  of 
the  country  up  to  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  developed  north.  There  is  little  else 
Y'ugoslavs  have  in  common.  Their  histories, 
on  the  other  hand,  divide  them. 

The  republics  of  Serbia.  Montenegro  and 
Macedonia,  for  example,  have  traditionally 
been  eastward-oriented.  Their  religious 
background  is  predominately  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox. Croatia  and  Slovenia,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  traditionally  looked  westward 
These  two  Yugoslav  republics  were  once  part 
of  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  Croats 
and  Slovenes  have  their  roots  in  the  main- 
stream of  Europe  culture.  Including  Roman 
Catholicism. 

Interestingly.  Serbs  and  Croats  speak 
variants  of  the  same  language.  Serbo-Croa- 
tian, one  of  the  three  official  tongues  of  the 
country  (the  other  two  being  Slovenian  and 
Macedonian).  However.  Serbs  employ  the 
Cyrillic  alphabet,  common  to  the  Russians. 
Bulgarians  and  some  other  Slavic  peoples. 
Croats  use  the  Latin  alphabet  common  to 
the  West. 

Further  compounding  the  ethnic  equation 
is  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  the  people 
of  the  republic  of  Bosnia-Hercegovina, 
though  they  are  either  Serb  or  Croat  by 
bloodline,  embrace  Islam.  They  are  descend- 
ants of  those  converted  during  the  centuries 
of  Turkish  rule.  The  Bosnian  Moslems  are 
now  classified  as  a  separate  nationality. 

TODAY'S    UNITY    A    MIRACLE 

Without  a  doubt  Tito  was  the  "glue"  that 
held  modern  Yugoslavia  together.  This  Is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  considering  what 
has  happened  in  the  Balkans  In  recent  his- 
tory. 

The  fuse  which  Ignited  World  War  I  was  lit 
In  Sarajevo,  capital  of  today's  Bosnia-Her- 
cegovina A  Serbian  nationalist  assassinated 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the  Haps- 
burg  throne  of  Austria-Hungary,  sovereign 
In  the  region  at  the  time. 

Between  the  wars,  the  new  patchwork 
"south  Slav  "  state  had  one  strike  against  It 
from  the  beginning — namely  the  antago- 
nisms between  Serbs  and  Croats  Creates  espe- 
cially resented  a  Serbian  king  and  largely 
Serbian  government,  which,  they  felt,  acted 
as  if  the  new  Yugoslavia  was  the  fulfillment 
of  the  old  vision  of  a  Greater  Serbia. 

The  onset  of  World  War  II  unleashed  ex- 
tremist elements  on  both  sides.  "When  the 
Nazis  invaded  in  1941.  for  example.  Croatian 
fascists — the  Ustashi — got  permission  to  es- 
tablish their  own  puppet  Nazi-style  regime. 

The  Ustashls.  under  Poglavnik  (leaden 
Ante  Pavellc  and  Interior  Minister  Andrlja 
Artukovcl  (who.  oddly  enough,  still  lives  In 
exile  In  California)  conducted  an  appalling 
extermination  campaign  against  Serbs  and 
Jews  who  were  trapped  inside  the  new  "In- 
dependent State  of  Croatia"  By  one  estimate 
770.000  Serbs  and  Jews  perished.  And  those 
who  escaped  the  pogrom  were,  according  to 
the  Encyclopedia  Americana  "either  forcibly 
evicted  from  Croatia,  or  forced  to  embrace 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith." 

One  of  the  Ustashi  slogans  was  "Bog  I 
Hrvatl" — God  and  Croatia.  The  Ustashi  gov- 
ernment's excesses  were  an  embarrassment 
not  only  to  the  "Vatican  but  even  to  the  re- 
gime's Axis  partners.  Germany  and  Italy. 

In  1971.  long  after  earlier  bitter  memorle? 
had  supposedly  subsided  ("That  kind  of 
thine  may  be  forgiven  but  it  Is  never  forgot- 
ten," said  one  Yugoslav  Journalist  recently), 
Tito  had  to  put  down  an  incipient  revolt  that 
threatened  to  split  the  country  once  again. 

HOW   TITO    DEFUSED    REVOLT 

In  the  late  1960s  Tito,  responding  to  the 
demands  of  students.  Intellectuals  and  a  new 
generation  of  party  leaders,  initiated  a 
sweeping  reform  program.  More  power  was 
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given  to  the  governments  and  parties  of  the 
individual  republics. 
Certain  circles  inside  of  Croatia,  however, 

took  advantage  of  the  liberalization  proc- 
eFse?  One  Croatian  nationalist  organization 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  Croatia  be 
given  the  "right  to  self-determination,  in- 
cluding the  right  to  secession"  and  that  as 
a  "sovereign  national  state"  It  be  given  an 
independent  army  and  Its  own  seat  In  the 
United  Nations. 

Tito — who  always  had  a  knack  for  knowing 
how  much  rope  to  give  his  adversaries — was 
forced  to  step  in.  Noting  that  Serbs  inside 
Croatia  were  nervous  and  had  begun  to  arm 
themselves,  he  declared:  "Do  we  want  to 
have  1941  again?  ...  I'd  sooner  restore  order 
with  our  o"wm  army  than  allow  others  [mean- 
ing the  Soviets]  to  do  It.  .  ,  .  They  are  specu- 
lating that  when  Tito  goes,  the  whole  thing 
will  collapse'  and  some  are  seriously  waiting 
for  that.  The  internal  enemy  has  plenty  of 
support  from  outside." 

Tito  then  ordered  a  crackdo"wn  on  the 
separatists  who  abused  his  reform  program 
Their  movement  collapsed  rather  Ignominl- 
ously.  Then  he  shrewdly  turned  his  aim  on 
pro-Soviet  .sympathizers  who  thought  they 
could  take  advantage  of  the  crackdown  from 
the  center  He  thus  used  the  occasion  to 
weed  out  neo-Stalinists  as  well. 

Tito's  ability  to  stamp  out  dissensions 
was  in  evidence  again  last  year  In  the  after- 
math of  the  Iranian  revolution,  religious 
nationalism  flared  up  among  the  nearly  two 
million  Moslems  in  Bosnia  The  probleiri  be- 
came so  serious  that  Tito  was  forced  to  travel 
to  the  republic  to  tell  certain  Islamic 
clerics  that  their  divlslveness  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

There  is  much  truth  to  the  often-used 
expression  that  Tito  was  the  "only  true 
Yugoslav,"  (Some  cynics  say  he  was  the 
first  and  last  Yugoslav.)  Tito  (whose  father 
was  a  Croat,  his  mother  a  Slovene)  without 
fail  positioned  himself  above  the  often  con- 
tentious nationalism  and  Interests  In  the 
nation.  His  unique  ability  to  firmly  intervene 
at  crucial  Junctures  could  be  sorely  missed  In 
the  future. 

"nto  has  left  no  designated  heir.  As  part 
of  his  reform  parksfe.  he  arranged  for  a 
collective  system  for  both  the  presidency 
and  the  party  leadership  Both  agencies  are 
carefully  tuned  to  the  country's  "ethnic 
key." 

The  government  is  now  run  by  an  eight- 
man  state  presidency,  with  one  "representa- 
tive from  each  republic  plus  the  two  auton- 
omous regions.  The  head-of-state  position 
resolves  annually  among  the  eight  repre- 
sentatives 

Yugoslavs    believe — or    have    to    believe 

that  the  somewhat  awkward  arrangement 
will  work.  If  It  doesn't  succeed,  one  Yugo- 
slav official  admits,  "the  country  wouldn't 
survive  five  minutes." 

SHOCKWAVES  FOR  NATO 

It  Is  felt  by  most  experts  that  instead  of 
an  outright  attack,  the  Soviets  would  resort 
to  a  dlvlde-and-conquer  "Balkanization" 
strategy— to  play  upon  rival  nationalisms. 
perhaps  to  subvert  one  major  group  or  re- 
public (The  Soviets  are  known  to  have  ex- 
tended support  to  old  Ustashi  elements  In 
exile.) 

Then  in  the  wake  of  Soviet-inspired  chaos, 
some  pro-Moscow  "centralist"  hardliner 
could  rise  from  the  midst  and  issue  as  In 
the  case  of  Czechoslovakia  and  Afghanistan 
an  urgent  appeal  for  the  Red  Army  to  come 
In  and  restore  order. 

Either  way.  Moscow's  ultimate  ambition  is 
to  gain  land  access  to  the  Adriatic  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  region.  Soviet  occupation  of  even 
a  part  of  Y'ugoslavla  would  be  a  calamity 
far  exceeding  the  Afghanistan  takeover, 
soviet  submarine  bases  on  the  Adriatic  and 
the  stationing  of   Warsaw  Pact   troops  di- 


rectly across  the  border  from  NATO  Italy 
would  send  Shockwaves  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope. The  entire  structure  of  postwar  Eu- 
rope would  change  overnight. 

CLOSER     TIES     WITH     WEST     ESSENTIAL 

Because  of  this  latent  danger.  Yugoslav 
and  Western  officials  alike  say  that  a  stronger 
economic  relationship  with  the  West  Is  likely 
the  best  strategy  for  preserving  the  polyglot 
Balkan  nation's  Independence. 

Since  the  break  with  Stalin.  Y'ugoslavla  s 
leaders  have  tried  hard  to  balance  the  coun- 
try's trade  between  East  and  West.  Generally 
they  have  succeeded  Presently,  about  40 
percent  of  Y'ugosiavias  trade  Is  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  whereas  nearly  one  half  Is  with 
the  West  (the  remainder  is  with  the  Third 
World)  West  Germany  is  Y'ugoslavla's  biggest 
non-communist  trade  pju-tner. 

Trade  with  the  West  has  helped  to  liberal- 
ize Y'ugoslavla  politically  over  the  years. 
Unlike  other  East  Europeans.  Y'ugoslavs  can 
travel  freely.  About  600.000  of  them  hold  Jobs 
outside  the  country,  primarily  in  West 
Germany. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  Tito's  illness  the  Common 
Market  stepped  up  trade  negotiations  with 
the  Y'ugoslavs  that  had  dragged  on  for  two 
years.  A  new  preferential  agreement  tenta- 
tively agreed  ujxin  would  give  Y'ugoslavla  a 
status  equivalent  to  an  associate  member- 
ship In  the  Market. 

A  deepening  economic  tle-ln  to  Western 
Europe,  with  new  markets  for  her  goods, 
might  aid  Y'ugoslavla  in  tackling  Its  other 
severe  economic  problems,  such  as  720,000  un- 
employed, a  30  percent  inflation  rate  and  a 
growing  debt  burden  to  Western  banks. 

Because  of  his  owii  ideological  background, 
Tito  could  not  push  Y'ugoslavla  further  to- 
ward the  capitalist  west.  For  national  secu- 
rity he  relied  upon  Y'ugoslavla's  own  national 
defense,  coupled  with  ties  to  the  "non- 
allgned" bloc — Increasingly  a  weak  reed. 

One  of  Tito's  long  time  political  foes, 
Mllovan  DJilas.  calls  reliance  upon  the  non- 
aligned  world  "unrealistic."'  In  the  future, 
says  DJilas.  Yugoslavia  has  only  two  choices: 
internal  chaos  and  isolation  or  "gradual 
linkage  of  its  Independence  to  Western  Eu- 
rope .  Hence,  Yugoslavia  will  have  to  .  .  . 
open  Itself  to  the  West  ...  [to  1  assure  its 
survival." 

EUROPEAN    POWER     BLOC    TO    ARISE 

Yugoslavia's  future  will  be  played  out 
against  the  entlie  backdrop  of  world  events 
unfolding  today,  specifically,  the  decline  of 
American  power  and  the  need  for  U.S.  allies 
to  look  after  their  own  interests. 

The  Soviets  have  clearly  misjudged  the 
fierceness  of  Afghan  opposition.  Soon  thev 
may  have  to  pour  400.000  men  into  what 
could  be  a  sinkhole.  Y'et  Moscow  can't  afford 
to  let  Its  puppet  socialist  government  col- 
lapse. That  would  set  a  dangerous  precedent. 

"What  If  Catholics  throughout  Eastern 
Europe,  responding  to  the  Soviet  dilemma. 
rose  up  in  a  united  revolt  against  Moscow"' 
What  could  the  Soviets,  tied  down  In  Afghan- 
istan, do?  The  potential  is  there:  witness 
Pope  John  Paul  II's  electrifying  visit  to 
Poland  last  year 

The  Vatican's  renewed  desire  to  unite 
the  Roman  Catholic  with  the  Orthodox 
churches — even  extending  overtures  to  the 
Moslem  world— In  a  united  front  against 
atheistic  communism  could  have  a  particu- 
larly interesting  application  In  Yugoslavia. 
given  Its  religious  makeup 

Europe — both  In  Its  eastern  and  western 
halves— could  be  in  for  tumultuos  change. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HON  ROBERT  DRINAN 
ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  FROM  THE 
HOUSE 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  askeij 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 


remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn 
of  Congressman  Robert  Drinans  an- 
noimcement  that  he  will  not  seek  re- 
election to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  will  miss  him  greatly.  Dunng  his  10 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  Bob 
Drinan  has  always  been  an  eloquent 
spokesperson  for  justice,  human  rights 
and  dignity,  and  for  those  in  need — 
whether  here  in  the  United  States  or 
anywhere  that  people  were  being  per- 
secuted or  denied  their  freedoms. 

I  have  been  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
work  closely  with  Bob  in  efforts  to 
abolish  the  House  Un-American  Activ- 
ities Committee,  in  speaking  out  against 
the  war  in  'Vietnam  and  in  advancing 
the  cause  of  equal  rights  for  women  and 
minorities  in  our  society.  I  cannot  think 
of  anyone  who  has  been  a  more  com- 
mitted and  forceful  leader  in  speaking 
out  against  the  repression  of  Soviet  dis- 
sidents. I  am  reminded  especially  of  his 
unceasing  efforts  on  behalf  of  Anatoly 
Scharansky.  who  has  come  to  symbolize 
for  many  of  us  the  plight  of  Soviet 
refusnlks. 

Whenever  I  have  sought  Bob  Driwans 
assistance  or  support,  he  has  been  there. 
In  protesting  the  unjust  imprisonment 
of  the  Wilmington  10.  Congressman 
Drinan  offered  strong  and  imwavering 
assistance.  When  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights  reported 
legislation  to  secure  voting  representa- 
tion in  Congress  for  the  people  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Bob  was  among 
our  most  effective  advocates.  Again,  in 
efforts  this  Congress  to  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of 
1968.  Bob  has  played  a  key  role  in  the 
effort  to  insure  that  the  concept  of  fair 
housing  becomes  a  reality. 

When  I  think  back  on  all  of  the  times 
Bob  Drinan  and  I  have  worked  together 
on  issues  involving  ci\il  rights  and  civil 
liberties.  I  wonder  how  the  Congress  will 
sustain  the  loss  of  this  outstanding 
Representative, 

In  making  his  annoimcement  earher 
this  week.  Congressman  Drinan  said: 

Global  hunger  and  the  arms  race  have  been 
the  two  interwoven  agonies  of  mankind 
which  have  disturbed  me  more  profoundly 
than  any  other  problems  confronting  the 
human  race.  I  hope  that  in  God's  Providence 
I  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work  to  al- 
leviate the  world  hunger  and  to  stop  the 
arms  race. 

Although  Bob  will  not  be  fighting  these 
battles  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  feel  certain  that  he 
will  continue  to  be  a  leading  advocate  for 
these  urgent  causes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  two  of  the  tributes  to 
Congressman  E>rinan  which  have  re- 
cently been  published.  The  articles 
follow : 

[Prom  the  Washington  P(Dst,  May  8,  1980) 

A  Grade-A  Priest  With  a  Rare  Quality 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

When  I  was  a  kid,  my  mother  worked  for 
a  long  time  for  a  Catholic  hospital  adminis- 
tered by  a  wonderful  old  nun.  She  had  been 
at  the  hospital  for  years  and  years,  a  fine  ad- 
ministrator— a  sweet  and  loving  woman.  One 
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day  she  was  transferred  to  a  teaching  posi- 
tion. She  left  smiling. 


Washington  as  he  came,  teaching  his  lessons 
by  example,  leaving  me.  for  one,  a  bit  sad  but 


There  was  no  objection. 


A.I.Qr»  pnvlmia 


May  8,  1980 

Mr.  Tauke. 
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day  she  was  transferred  to  a  teaching  posi- 
tion. She  left  smiling. 

This  memory  comes  to  me  now  because  I 
have  been  thinking  of  Father  Robert  Drlnan. 
the  congressman-priest  who  has  been  ordered 
by  the  Vatican  not  to  seek  reelection.  Like 
the  old  nun  he  had  been  told  that  what  he 
has  been  doing — and  doing  well — he  must  no 
longer  do.  He  will  leave,  maybe  not  smiling, 
but  he  will  leave. 

Drlnan  was  not  your  basic  soft-hearted, 
emotional,  brogue-talking  Grade  B  movie 
priest.  He  could  get  irate.  He  was  Irate,  for 
Instance,  at  the  House  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee — that  obscenity  that  could 
have  turned  Itself  Inside  out  before  It  could 
even  define  what  an  un-American  activity  Is. 
Drlnan  got  Irate  about  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  later  he  got  Irate  at  Richard  Nixon.  He 
was  the  first  to  call  for  the  president's  Im- 
peachment. It  was  not,  with  Drlnan.  a  polit- 
ical act.  Nixon.  It  seemed,  simply  offended 
him.  He  found  the  man  and  his  actions 
repugnant — Immoral.  How  refreshing! 

So  It  Is  sad  to  see  him  go.  It  Is  also  con- 
fusing. One  treads  cautiously  when  writing 
about  someone  else's  religion,  but  I,  for  one, 
don't  get  It.  X  understand  what  Pope  John 
Paul  II  has  said  about  priests  and  politics — 
how  they  should  be  ministers  and  not  politi- 
cians and  I  have  to  admit  there  Is  some  logic 
to  what  he  says.  But  I  don't  see  how  a  law 
school  dean,  which  Is  what  Drinan  was  be- 
fore he  '-ent  to  Congress,  makes  a  "minister" 
out  of  him  anymore  than  I  understand  why 
the  order  applies  to  elected  officials,  but  not. 
apparently    appointed    ones. 

In  fact.  I  have  the  vague  suspicion  that 
Drlnan  would  not  have  received  the  papal 
pink  slip  if  he  and  the  other  priests  engaged 
worldwide  In  politics  had  not  come  down  on 
the  liberal  side  of  most  Issues.  The  pope  Is, 
to  say  the  least,  no  liberal.  He  is.  In  fact,  a 
conservative  man  and  since  becoming  pope 
he  has  issued  Injunctions  against  priests 
getting  involved  In  politics,  choosing  Central 
America  (Mexico)  for  his  first  pronounce- 
ment, a  place  where  priests  have  been  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  social  reform.  When  the 
liberal  archbishop  of  El  Salvador,  Oscar 
Romero,  was  i^nned  down  while  saying  mass, 
the  popes  outrage  was  so  muted  that  It  was 
taken  as  a  political  statement  of  its  own. 

In  fact,  you  could  argue  that  politics  Is 
Itself  a  minlstrj',  that  In  Latin  America,  par- 
ticularly, once  you  silence  the  church  on  hu- 
man rights,  you  have  nothing  but  silence.  It 
Is  often  the  only  voice  for  reform.  As  for 
Drlnan.  he  looked  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  his  parish.  You  could  see  he 
had  his  work  cut  out  for  him 

But  having  said  all  that.  I  am  still  struck 
at  what  happened  Drlnan  has  quit  politics. 
Here  Is  a  man — a  politician,  for  crying  out 
loud — who  has  conceded  by  deed  that  he  is 
not  unique,  that  he  can  be  replaced,  that 
someone  else  can  do  the  Job.  Here  is  a  man 
who  can  put  his  own  ego  into  perspective. 
It  is  stunning.  You  have  to  understand:  I 
have  been  living  in  Washington  for  a  long 
time. 

But  there  Is  something  else  to  be  said 
about  Drlnan.  He  was  Just  the  sort  of  pol- 
itician some  people  single  out  as  some  sort 
of  brat — what  used  to  be  called  a  peacenik. 
Someone — Agnew,  for  sure — would  lump  him 
in  with  all  the  others  and  then  throw  the 
whole  mix  up  Into  the  air  like  pizza  dough, 
shove  it  Into  the  oven  and  what  comes  out 
could  be  called  the  Me  Generation. 

But  here  Is  the  antithesis  of  "me."  Here  Is 
a  man  who  puts  his  ego  and  his  ambition  and 
even.  I  suspect,  his  personal  sense  of  where 
he  can  do  the  most  good,  and  subsumes  It  all 
into  something  bigger— the  Catholic  Church 
and  all  it  means  to  him  Here  Is  a  man  with 
the  rarest  of  giftj^a  sense  of  himself  and 

wk"1  ^I  ^^  '"^  ^^'"8^  Like  the  old  nun 
who  had  administered  a  hospital,  he  knows 
for  himself  what  is  Important  and  less  im- 
portant and  least  Important  of  all   He  leaves 


Washington  as  he  came,  teaching  his  lessons 
by  example,  leaving  me,  for  one.  a  bit  sad  but 
also  envious. 

Now  I  know  why  that  old  nun  was  smiling. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  7.  1980] 
The  Pmestlt  PoLrriciAN 

The  Father  Drlnan  affair  is,  in  the  deepest 
sense,  none  of  our  business.  Americans  are 
not  required  to  hold  public  office.  Citizens 
whose  faith,  or  church,  declares  politics  in- 
compatible with  the  ministry  are  not  obliged 
to  explain  their  withdrawal.  Whether  to  obey 
the  Pope  in  the  arrangement  of  their  lives, 
even  If,  like  Father  Drinan,  they  think  him 
wrong,  Is  truly  a  p>ersonal  matter.  To  yield 
to  his  authority  with  such  obvious  pain  Is  to 
uphold  a  faith  In  a  humbling  way.  And  hu- 
mility Is  purpose  enough  for  any  faith. 

But  our  curiosity  refuses  to  subside.  If 
politics  and  the  priesthood  are  really  In- 
compatible, would  there  be  In  this  day  and 
age  a  Polish  Pope?  Would  he  have  reigned, 
as  cardinal.  In  uneasy  coalition  with  the 
Communist  rulers  of  his  native  land?  And 
would  he,  as  John  Paul  II,  have  the  power  to 
pluck  an  American  Jesuit  from  the  House  of 
Representatives?  It  would  seem  to  be  not 
politics  that  the  Pope  wants  priests  to 
abandon,  but  only  elective  office,  and  perhaps 
only  at  the  national  level,  and  maybe  only 
In  some  countries.  Why? 

"His  attitude  has  been  shaped  by  those 
experiences  he  saw  in  Communist  nations," 
speculates  the  Rev.  John  Beno,  a  Colorado 
state  senator.  "So  he  sees  host  governments 
as  bad." 

"I  am  certainly  disturbed  by  the  notion  of 
authority  here."  says  the  Rev.  James  Murphy 
of  the  Board  of  Representatives  In  Sche- 
nectady County.  NY. 

"So  the  priests  Involved  In  Nicaragua,  as  I 
understand  it.  will  continue  [political] 
work,"  says  Father  Drinan. 

What  Institutional  or  ideological  alms  dic- 
tate the  policy  now  pressed  upon  Represent- 
ative Drlnan?  Is  no  one  to  be  told  "the 
notion  of  authority  here  "? 

Whatever  the  answers,  American  politics 
is  losing  a  most  effective  and  engaging  actor. 
Many  worried  when  Father  Drinan  first  ran 
a  decade  ago  that  priests  in  politics  posed 
a  Church  threat  against  the  State.  This 
priest's  service  did  much  to  calm  those  con- 
cerns— at  least  from  the  State's  point  of 
view. 

Father  Drlnan  was  reassuring  not  only  by 
his  quiet  adjustment  to  the  ways  of  Con- 
gress but  also  by  his  outspoken  approach 
to  the  Issues  of  foreign  policy,  crime,  sub- 
version. Impeachment,  even  the  rights  of 
women  seeking  abortions.  He  helped  display 
a  Church  that  is  multlfaceted.  And  now  his 
acceptance  of  its  direction  reveals  still  more 
of  the  complexity  of  man. 

His  withdrawal  recalls  the  poetry  of  Ger- 
ard Manley  Hopkins,  also  a  Jesuit,  torn  by 
other  conflicts: 

Glory  be  to  God  for  dappled  things.   .  .  . 

All  things  counter,  original,  spare,  strange: 

Whatever  Is  fickle,  freckled  (who  knows 

how?) 
With  swift,  slow;   sweet,  sour;   adazzle, 
dim; 
He   father's-forth    whose    beauty   is   past 
change. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  1 -minute  speech  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Dickin- 
son) today  and  to  include  therein  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota? 


There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  today  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright  I ,  for  today  through 
Monday.  May  12,  on  account  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  I.  for  after  4  p.m.  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  STANGELAND  i  to  rcvisc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Tauke.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

'The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar  <  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material :  > 

Mr.  LaPalce.  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Whitten.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Oberstar.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $983. 

Mr.  Panetta.  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $2,947.50. 

•  The  followfng  Members  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Stangeland)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:; 


Mr.  Tauke. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Badham. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  RUDD. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three 
instances. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

I  The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oberstar)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Waxman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  SCHELTER. 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Aspin. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brinkley. 

Mr.  Richmond. 

Mr.  Stack. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Weaver. 

Mr.  Markey  in  five  instances, 

Mr.  Daschle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Nolan. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Ratchford. 

Mr.  Gramm. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Dingell. 

Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  GiAiMo. 

Ms.Chisholm. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Eckhardt. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 


senate  bills  and  a  joint 
resolxjtion  referred 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
senate  of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

T^^;y,^??^-  ^'^  ^'^^  ^°^  t*ie  relief  of  H  P 
Mulhollaud  and  the  estate  of  John  Oakason; 

/UTalrs;  ^°"™'"^^   °'^  I^^terlor   and   Insular 

pJJfw  ^.^'^^  ^"  "'"^"^  section  303  of  the 
to  th^  rn  ""*  .^"'"^^  ^""^  Management  Act; 

and"^reaue,r?v,"^°l2'  '^'°^^»°^  to  authorize 
weekofT  ,?^v.^"'^^"^  ^°  proclaim  the 
asto°ic^I"  '^J°''^^  '''■  1980.  as  "National 

tee  on  pJ^I'A  "^"°^  ^^*'^' •  ^°  '^^  Commlt- 
*  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  8,  1980. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  126.  To  permit  the  Secretan,-  of  the 
Interior  to  accept  privately  donated  funds 
and  to  expend  such  funds  on  property  on 
the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
t  at  7  o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.  > .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  12,  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taiile  and  referred  as  follows: 

4329.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-179,  to 
establish  standards  and  eliminate  unfair 
business  practices  by  rental  housing  locator 
firms,  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public 
Law  93-196;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

4330.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Services,  transmitting  the  summary  report 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Llbrarie.s 
and  Informatiooi  Services,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1(d)  of  Public  Law  93-568:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

4331  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  Februarv  1980  an  the 
average  number  of  passengers"  per  day  on 
board  each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time 
performance  at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  bv  railroad,  pur- 
suant to  section  308(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4332.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director. 
U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  transmitting  the 
annual  audit  report  of  the  organization  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31.  1980,  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcltiry. 

4333.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  traflsmltting  tJie 
24th  annual  report  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  the  operations  of  the  highway 
trust  fund,  pursuant  to  section  209(e)  (1)  of 
the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  as  amend- 
ed (H.  Doc.  No.  96-309) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4334.  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  com- 
prehensive health  plan  for  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  people  for  fiscal  years  1981- 
84,  pursuant  to  section  701  of  Public  Law 
94^37:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  Wa>-s  and  Means. 

4335.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  19th  report  on  abnormal  occur- 
rences at  licensed  nuclear  facilities,  cover- 
ing the  fourth  quarter  of  calendar  year 
1979.  pursuant  to  section  208  of  Public  Law 
93-438:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  and  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  645.  Joint  res- 
olution making  an  urgent  appropriation  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980.  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-927).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GARCIA:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  H.R.  6842  A  bill  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  shippers'  export  declara- 
tions, and  to  standardize  export  data  sub- 
mission and  disclosure  requirements  (Rept. 
No.  96-928.  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  THOMPSON:  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. HR  7281.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  year  1981:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-929).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct.  House  Resolution  660. 
Resolution  in  the  Matter  of  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson  (Rept.  No.  96-930).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  661.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6974  A  bUl  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  fiscal  j-ear  1981  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and 
other  weapons  and  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  person- 
nel strength  for  each  active  duty  component 
and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  authorize  the  military  training  stu- 
dent loads,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept   No,  96-931) . 

Mr.  BEILENSON  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  Resolution  662.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R  6942  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1981  for  International  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance,  the  Peace  Corps,  and  refugee 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes  i  Rept  No 
96-932)     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BOLLING:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  663.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  545. 
Joint  resolution  making  an  urgent  appro- 
priation for  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  (Rept  No. 
96-933).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 


PUBLIC  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr,   ZABLOCKI    (for   himself.   Mr. 
Fasctll,   Mr     WouT.   Mr.   BtNCHAM. 
Mr,  SoLARZ,  Mr    Bonkeb,  Mr    Pease, 
Mr    Mica,   Mr    Bowtn,   Mr    Broom- 
field,  Mr,  Derwinski,  Mr  BtrcHANAN, 
and  Mr  Prttchard)  : 
HJR.   7305.   A   bill   to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
for  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  CTommlttee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  SANTTNI   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Phillip  Burton)  : 

H.R   7306.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 

disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  In  Nevada 

and  for  the  acquisition  of  certain  other  lands 
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in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs. 


By  Mr.  WEAVEK: 
H.R.  7317.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  clarify 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  to  promote  the 
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Bauman,     Mr.     Bedell,     Mr.      BEvnx,     Mr.  H.  Con.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Roosselot.  Mr.  Oood- 

BtrcHANAN,  Mr.  Burcenes,  Mrs.  Btbon,  Mr.      ling.    Mr.    Price,    Mr.    Campbeix,    and    Mrs. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cob-      Fenwick. 


343  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  relative  to  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
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in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs 

By   Mr    ASHBROOK    (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 

BAfMAN,  and  Mr    Hydei  : 

HR    7307    A  bill  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction 

of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  matters 

relating  to  abortion;   to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary 

By  Mr'  BARNES : 
H  R  7308  A  bill  to  require  electric  utilities 
to  comply  with  certain  minimum  standards 
concerning  retail  rates  for  the  sale  of  electric 
energy  and  concerning  certain  other  utility 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce 

By  Mr    DUNCAN  of  Oregon: 
H  R    7309    A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
building  in  Portland.  Oreg  .  the  "Edith  Green 
Federal  Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr  LaFALCE; 
HR.  7310  A  bill  to  encourage  exports  by 
facilitating  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  and  the  expansion 
of  export  trade  services  generally;  Jointly. 
to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Judiciary.  Banking  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, and  Wavs  and  Means 

By    Mr     MAGUIRE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CouRTER.    Mr    Florio.    Mr.    Hughes, 
Mr     Howard.    Mr     Thompson,    Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr    Roe.  Mr    Hollenbeck, 
Mr.    RoDiNO.    Mr     Minish.    Mr     Ri- 
nai-do.    Mr    GuARiN'i.    and   Mr.   Pat- 
ten) ; 
HR    7311    A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  that  not  less 
than    one    very-high-frequency    commercial 
television    broadcasting    station    be    located 
in  each  State:    to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr  MATSUI  i  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Shannon)  ; 
H  R  7312  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  past-due  SSI  benefits  to  the  In- 
eligible spouse  of  a  deceased  beneficiary,  or  to 
a  representative  payee  of  a  deceased  bene- 
ficiary where  such  payee  had  furnished  the 
beneficiary  with  the  necessaries  of  life  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  such  benefits  were 
payable;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means 

By  Mr  MOTTL: 
HR.  7313  A  bill  to  extend  from  5  to  10 
years  f  until  Nov  30.  1987  i  the  period  during 
which  certain  individuals  becoming  eligible 
for  public  pensions  may  qualify  for  an  ex- 
emotlon  from  the  pension  offset  provisions 
in  title  ^I  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr  NOWAK: 
HR.  7314  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  orovlde  that  up  to 
ilOOOOO  of  the  investment  tax  credit  shall 
be  ref'.mdable;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ms  DAKAR 
HR  7315  A  bill  to  require  business  con- 
cerns which  undertake  chano-es  o'  operations 
to  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
to  affected  labor  oreanl^atlons.  employees, 
and  local  eovemments-  to  re<iulre  business 
concerns  to  provide  assistance  to  emnlovees 
who  suffer  an  employment  loss  caused  by 
changes  of  operations:  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  orovlde  assistance  to  such 
business  concerns,  and  to  such  affected  em- 
ployees and  local  eovemments:  and  for  crther 
purooses;  lolntly.  to  the  Committees  on 
Banklnsr.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Education  and  Labor 

BvMr  TATTKE: 
HR.  7316.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Camoalen  Act  of  1971  to  Impose 
certain  limitations  on  the  value  of  honorar- 
iums which  may  be  accetjted  by  a  person  em- 
ployed by  a  Member,  or  bv  a 'committee,  of 
the  House  of  ReoresentatlveR;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


By  Mr  WEAVER; 
HR.  7317.  A  bill  to  supplement  and  clarify 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws,  to  promote  the 
settlement  of  family  farmers  in  Federal  irri- 
gation projects,  to  provide  for  acreage  equiv- 
alency between  class  1  lands  and  lands  of 
lesser  productive  capability,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jacobs) : 
HR.  7318.  A  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise 
and  make  permanent  the  provisions  for  al- 
lowing a  deduction  for  contributions  for 
conservation  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  7319.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  ex- 
emption for  Interest  on  obligations  of  volun- 
teer Are  departments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  7320    A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions  for   the    U.S.    Railway    Association    for 
fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.     FLORIO     (for    himself.    Mr 
Staggers,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Santini. 
Ms.     MiKULSKi.     Mr      Matsui.     Mr, 
MtTRPHT  Of  New  York,  and  Mr   Leei  : 
H.R.   7321.   A  bin   to  establish   a   national 
tourism  policy,  a  Cabinet-level  coordinating 
council,  and  a  board  to  develop  and  formu- 
late a  marketing  and  Implementing  plan  to 
carry  out  the  national  tourism  policy  and  a 
promotional    program    to    further    enhance 
travel  to  the  United  States  by  foreign  visi- 
tors;   to   the   Committee  on   Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Derwinski)  : 
H.R.  7322.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  construc- 
tion   of    a    memorial    to    Cardinal    Aloyslus 
Steplnac  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  JENRETTE : 
H.R.  7323.  A  bill  to  establish  a  minimum 
rate  of  duty  of  45  cents  per  pound  on  Im- 
ports of  tobacco   and   tobacco   products;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.J.  Res.  546.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  10.  1980,  as   'Lucretla  Mott  Day ';  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.    Con    Res.    334.    Concurrent    resolution 
calling  for  an  end  to  basic  human  rights  vio- 
lations In  Sri  Lanka;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows: 

453.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky, relative  to  adequate  compensation  of 
the  original  property  owners  at  Camp 
Breckinridge,  Ky.;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

454.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to  dis- 
posal of  nuclear  waste;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr,  MOFFETT  presented  a  bill  (H  R  7324) 
for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Luca.  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H  R.  3:    Mr  Royer. 

H  R.  466:  Mr   Nichols. 

H  R,  654.  Mr,  Daniel  B,  CRArre. 

H  R.  1785:  Mr,  WoLPE.  Mr.  PoRTER,  Mr, 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota.  Mrs,  Chisholm, 
Mr,  Lcteffler,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Ms,  Feh- 
RARo.  Mr,  Yates.  Mr,  Kocovsek.  Mr,  Stange- 
LAND.  Mr.  Baldcs.  Mr,  Solomon.  Mr,  Peyser. 
Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr 
Dicks.  Mrs,  Boggs.  and  Mr,  Guarini. 

H  R   2846:  Mr,  Hamilton. 

HR.  5215:  Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan. 

H  R,  5692:  Mr  Moorhead  of  California. 
Mr,  Lagomarsino.  Mr,  Hinson.  Mr,  WHrrE- 
HURST.  Mr,  Devine,  Mr  Gramm.  Mr  Butler. 
Mr  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Winn.  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr,  RuDD.  Mr  Cleveland.  Mr,  Lott.  Mr,  Hyde, 
Mr.  Livingston,  and  Mr.  Derwinski. 

HR    5742:    Mr    Stokes  and  Mr.  Gudger, 

HR    6422     Mr    Gore. 

HR    6488     Mr.  Edgar. 

HR  6593:  Mr  Abdnor.  Mr  Anderson  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Baldi's.  Mr,  Bedell.  Mr,  Carr. 
Mr.  Carter.  Mr,  Cavanaugh.  Mr,  Corcoran, 
Mr  English.  Mr  Evans  of  Indiana.  Mr 
Fauntroy.  Mr,  Fithian.  Mr,  Gray.  Mr.  Hark- 
in.  Mr  Harsha.  Mr  Hyde.  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado.  Mr,  Kogovsek,  Mr  Lagomarsino. 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr  Marlenee.  Mr,  Mc- 
Clory.  Mr,  Michel.  Ms  Mikulski.  Mr, 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr,  Quayle.  Mr,  Railsback.  Mr.  Sharp, 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr  Skelton.  Mr,  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Tauke.  Mr  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Wampleb. 
and  Mr.  Wirth. 

HR  6570:  Mr  Gray. 

H.R.  6721:  Mr   Fowler 

HR  6825  Mr  Phillip  Burton. 

HR,  6842:  Mr,  Albosta.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr 
AuCoiN.  Mr  Barnes.  Mr  Clay.  Mr  Cor- 
coran. Mr  CouRTER,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Ms,  Ferraro.  Mr,  Findley, 
Mr  Forsythe,  Mr  Prenzel.  Mr.  Jones  oI 
Oklahoma.  Mr,  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr  Lott.  Mr  Luken.  Mr 
Luncren.  Mr,  McDonald.  Mr,  Mattox.  Mr 
Mineta.  Mr,  Michel,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr,  Pashayan.  Mr.  Preyer.  Mr,  Railsback,  Mr 
Taylor,  Mr    Yatron,  and  Mr,  Petri. 

HR  6868:  Mr,  Wolpe.  Mrs  Spellman,  Mr 
Fazio.  Mr  Lloyd.  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr,  Coelho.  Mr,  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr,  McCORMACK.  Mr  Bingham.  Mr 
McClory.  Mr,  Downey.  Mr,  Edgar.  Mr.  La- 
Falce,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr  Beilenson.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Fithian,  and  Mr  Frost 

HR  6906  Mr  Montgomery.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. Mr  Barnard,  Mr  Stangeland,  Mr 
Bedell.  Mr  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr,  Huckaby 
Mr  Hughes,  Mr  Andrews  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr  Daniel  B  Crane,  Mrs,  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr  Roe.  Mr  Spence.  Mr,  Roth,  Mr.  Mtjrpht 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Nichols.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr  Wolpe.  Mr,  Bethune.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr,  Yatron.  Mr,  Leath 
of  Texas.  Mr,  Ftihian.  Mr,  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr   HuTTO,  Mr,  Carter,  and  Mr,  Chappell, 

HR  6914:  Mr,  Oberstar,  Mr,  Boland.  Mr 
Richmond.  Mr,  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs,  Heckler.  Mr.  Patten.  Mr.  Garcla.  and 
Mr,  Stokes. 

HR  8940:  Mr  Eckhardt.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr 
Ottinger.  Mr,  Wirth,  Mr  Sharp.  Mr.  Santini. 
Mr  Markey.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr,  Madigan.  Mr 
Rinaldo.   Mr,    Marks,   and   Mr,    Peyser 

HR,  6968:  Mr,  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas 
.ind  Mr,  Hance, 

HR  7039  Mr  Pepper,  Mr  Emery.  Mr 
Eckhardt.   and  Mr    Lent. 

H  R   7066:  Mr,  Anthony. 

HR   7249:  Mr   Rhodes. 

HJ,  Res,  460  Mr  Kostmayer.  Mr  Nowak, 
Mr,  Patterson.  Mr    Santini,  and  Mr    Seiber- 

I.ING 

HJ,  Res  507:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr  Anderson 
of  California,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr    BAn,ET,  Mr 
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Bauman,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bevh-l,  Mr. 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Bcrgenee,  Mrs.  Btron,  Mr. 
Clausen,  Mr.  Coleman,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Cob- 
cotAN,  Mr.  CoHMAN,  Mr.  CoTJBTCB,  Mr.  Dan- 
nemeyer, Mr.  EruNCAN  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Fob- 
SYTHE.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Oramm,  Mr.  Hall 
of  Texas.  Mr.  Hance.  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr 
Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr  Lehman.  Mr.  LoErFLER,  Mr  Long 
of  Maryland.  Mr  Lujan,  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr 
Mavboules.  Mr.  Milleb  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Moorhead  of  California,  Mr.  Panetta, 
Mr.  RoussELOT,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Thompson, 
Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  Mr.  Wolit. 
Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr.  Van 
Deerlin,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Early, 
Mr.  Hdtto,  and  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 


H.  Con.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Good- 
ling.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mrs. 
Fenwick. 

H.  Con.  Res.  323:  Mr,  Quatle,  Mr.  Buege- 
NER.  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Hutto.  and  Mr. 
Scheuer 

H  Con.  Res.  331:  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Guyer.  Mr,  Rousselot,  Mr, 
Martin.  Mr.  Dctncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr 
Solomon.  Mr,  Oilman.  Mr,  Ooodling,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr 
Taylor,  and  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 


343  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu. 
Hawaii,  relative  to  establishment  of  a  U.S. 
Olympic  college  in  Hawaii;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor 

344.  Also,  petition  of  the  Massachusetts 
District  2  Assembly  of  the  Knlghte  of  Colum- 
bus Fourth  Degree.  Brookfleld,  Mass  .  rela- 
tive to  Iran  and  Northern  Ireland,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

345  Also,  petition  of  the  Texas  State  His- 
torical Association,  Austin,  Tex  relative  to 
the  Archives  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 

346  Also,  petition  of  the  Massachusetu 
District  2  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus Fourth  Degree.  Brookfleld,  Mass  rela- 
tive to  the  right  to  life;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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(1)   The  pressure  on  the  oil  price  arose  In 
October   1973  principally  from  the  Arab  oil 


conversations   with   Middle   Eastern   leaders 
Including  one  with  the  Shah  on  November  9 


the  International  Energy  Agency — a  group- 
ing of  consumer  nations  to  deal  With  OPEC 
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'Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  7950> 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  our  need  for  a  wisdom 
higher  than  our  own  drives  us  daily  to 
Thee.  Be  with  those  who  do  pray,  and 
hear  our  prayer  for  those  who  ought  to 
pray  but  do  not.  In  the  work  of  this 
Chamber,  give  us  grace  and  strength  to 
say  what  needs  to  be  said  and  to  hear 
what  we  ought  to  hear.  Teach  us  how 
to  differ  without  being  difficult,  to  dis- 
agree without  being  disagreeable,  to 
contend  without  being  contentious,  and 
in  all  things  to  be  concUiatorj-  for  the 
higher  good.  And  when  the  evening 
comes,  may  we  be  wiser  men,  bound  more 
firmly  together  in  comradeship,  and  with 
a  profounder  faith  in  Thee.  Amen. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
need  for  my  time  under  the  order. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  on  the  floor.  Does 
he  require  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  be  grateful 
if  I  could  have  1  minute. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  resid  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  MagnusonK 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pko  tempore. 
Washington.  DC..  May  8.  1980. 
To  the  SeTiate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
baum. a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Warren  O.  Magnxtson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MFTZENBAUM  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing majority  leader  is  recognized. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  be  approved  to  date 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MXNORITY 
LEADER 

"nie  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  mi- 
nority leader  is  recognized. 


GENOCIDE:  A  CRIME  WE  CANNOT 
NEGLECT  OR  FORGET 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  26.  1979,  President  Carter  issued 
an  Executive  order  (No.  12169)  which 
established  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council.  It  was  created,  in  part,  to  begin 
implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Holo- 
caust for  the  establishment  of  a  Holo- 
caust Memorial  in  this  country. 

Earlier  this  week,  sections  of  this  or- 
der were  amended  in  order  to  provide 
for  broader  participation  in  the  work  of 
the  U.S.  Memorial  Council  and  to  give 
it  more  time  to  carr>'  out  its  work. 

Why  remember?  Why  continue  to  keep 
alive  the  kind  of  memories  that  hurt  and 
disturb  so  many  people? 

The  holocaust  of  World  War  II.  the 
genocide  in  which  6  million  Jews  and 
millions  of  others  were  systematically 
annihilated,  was  one  of  the  most  horri- 
fying and  soul-sickening  events  in  hu- 
man history.  It  is  difficult  to  think  that 
we  should  not  learn  anything  from  the 
holocaust;  that  such  suffering,  on  a  scale 
unprecedented,  should  fail  to  make  us 
wise.  It  is  intolerable  that  it  should  not. 
It  has  now  been  over  30  years  since 
the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Tribunal 
first  estimated  that  nearly  6  million  Jews, 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  prewar 
European  Jewish  population,  had  been 
victims  of  the  Nazi  genocide.  The  holo- 
caust was  unique:  Not  only  in  the  sheer 
numbers  killed,  but  in  the  concept  of  a 
planned  and  systematic  annihilation  of 
a  whole  group  of  people. 

Since  that  time,  the  holocaust  has 
largely  been  forgotten  or  regarded  with 
apathy— perhaps  because  there  are  those 
who  are  emotionally  unable  to  accept 
such  an  obvious  expression  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  man. 

But  the  holocaust  cannot  and  must  not 
be  forgotten.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
remember  and  understand  this  awesome 
and  terrible  event  so  that  we  can  prevent 
it  from  ever  again  happening  on  this 
Earth.  As  Robert  H.  Jackson  stated  in  his 
opening  address  before  the  Nuremberg 
Tribunal : 

The  wrongs  which  we  seek  to  condemn 
and  punish  have  been  so  calculated,  so  ma- 
lignant and  so  devastating  that  civilization 
cannot  tolerate  their  being  ignored  because 
"It  cannot  survive  their  being  repeated. 


We  must  be  able  to  recognize  such  evil 
when  it  appears,  and  stop  its  spread, 

Mr.  President,  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion is  the  only  treaty  which  declares 
genocide  a  crime  under  international  law 
and  provides  for  its  punishment.  It  is 
time  that  the  Senate  make  a  firm  com- 
mitment against  the  atrocities  of  geno- 
cide like  the  holocaust.  It  is  time  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


DR.  HENRY  KISSINGER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day. May  4.  the  CBS  News  program  '60 
Minutes"  broadcast  a  story  which,  as  I 
am  informed,  suggested  a  relationship 
between  former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  and  the  now-deposed  Shah  of 
Iran  which  somehow  led  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  agree  to  substantial  increases 
in  the  price  of  OPEC  oil  so  that  Iran 
might  finance  its  purchase  of  large 
amounts  of  American  military  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Henry 
Kissinger  was  a  historic  Secretary  of 
State — controversial  though  his  tenure 
may  have  been — and  that  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful architect  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy, a  man  for  whom  I  have  great  ad- 
miration and  respect. 

I  believe  Dr.  Kissinger  should  have  a 
full  and  fair  opportunity  to  have  his  re- 
sponse to  the  serious  allegations  raised 
on  this  broadcast  made  available  to  the 
American  people. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  Con- 
gressional Record  is  an  appropriate 
forum  for  these  views,  as  an  impartial 
journal  available  for  the  study  of  serious 
scholars,  historians,  journalists,  and 
other  interested  parties. 

I  ask,  then,  that  the  full  text  of  Dr. 
Kissinger's  statement  in  response  to  the 
"60  Minutes"  broadcast  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  this  time,  together  with  a 
letter  sent  by  Dr.  Kissinger  to  CBS  News 
correspondent  Dan  Rather  outlining  his 
views  on  the  program's  contents  and  the 
points  at  issue,  and  a  letter  to  the  presi- 
dent of  CBS  News  from  Gerald  L.  Parsky. 
formerly  Assistant  Secretary  for  Inter- 
national Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  supporting  Dr.  Kissin- 
ger's position  in  this  matter. 
The  material  follows: 

Statement  of  Henry  A.  Kissinger 
On  May  4,  1980,  "60  Minutes"  put  on  a  pro- 
gram whose  principal  participant.  *.he  former 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
James  Aklns,  said  (1)  that  there  was  collu- 
sion between  the  Shah  and  the  US  govern- 
ment to  drive  up  the  price  of  oil  In  1D73  In 
order  to  facilitate  Iranian  arms  purchases; 
and  (2)  that  I  had  Ignored  repeated  warnings 
by  Aklns  to  prevent  a  price  rise. 

These  statements  are  untrue  and  malicious. 
The  facts — not  disclosed  on  the  program — 
are: 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


(U  The  pressure  on  the  oil  price  arose  In 
October  1973  principally  from  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  against  the  United  States  and  some 
of  Its  allies,  coupled  with  a  price  Increase 
sustained  by  a  production  cut  of  2  million 
barrels  a  day  by  Saudi  Arabia.  Iran  opposed 
the  embargo;  It  Joined  neither  the  embargo 
nor  the  production  cut,  keeping  Its  output  at 
6  million  barrels  a  day. 

(2)  The  main  foreign  policy  objectives  of 
the  U.S.  government  In  November  and  De- 
cember 1973  were  to  consolidate  the  Mideast 
ceasefire;  to  begin  negotiations  on  the  dis- 
engagement of  forces;  and  to  end  the  em- 
bargo and  production  cutbacks.  Iran  sup- 
ported all  these  efforts. 

(3)  The  second  OPEC  price  rise,  with 
which  the  Shah  Is  associated,  occurred  on 
December  23.  The  first  and  only  warning 
which  I  received  from  Aklns  came  on  Decem- 
ber 21.  On  December  22  we  responded  by  pro- 
testlrig  any  significant  price  Increase  to  all 
OPEC  countries.  Including  Iran.  On  that  same 
day  we  urgently  Invited  all  Industrial  nations 
to  Join  our  protest. 

(4)  When  OPEC  nevertheless  raised  the 
price  we  protested  strongly  on  December  28 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  even  more  strongly  to 
the  Shah  on  December  29. 

(5)  On  December  29  I  wrote  to  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home, 
proposing  an  organization  of  the  energy-con- 
suming Industrial  nations  to  combat  price 
rises  and  to  bring  about  a  reduction.  On 
Februar>'  11,  1974,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
George  Shultz,  Federal  Energy  Administrator 
William  Simon,  and  I  convened  the  Washing- 
ton Energy  Conference  to  achieve  these 
purposes. 

(6)  Throughout  this  period  I  several  times 
spoke  on  the  public  record  attacking  high 
oil  prices  as  disastrous  for  the  West  and 
urging  solidarity  among  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies to  bring  presstire  to  reduce  prices. 
A  list  of  those  speeches  Is  attached. 

(7)  I  chose  not  to  go  on  the  program  be- 
cause "60  Minutes"  Insisted  on  putting  on 
four  witnesses  for  Its  viewpoint  and  refused 
to  put  on  any  of  nine  senior  officials  and 
experts  whom  I  had  named  and  who  could 
confirm  the  facts.  The  organized  Imbalance 
a,-^lnst  me  was  of  course  flattering  but  for 
"60  Minutes"  scarcely  professional. 

(8)  I  put  the  background  and  the  facts 
before  "60  Minutes"  In  the  attached  letter 
several  days  before  the  broadcast.  The  In- 
formation In  the  letter  was  Ignored  in  the 
program. 

Mat  1.  1980. 
Mr.  Dan  Rathxr. 

"60  Afinutes." 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Rather:  Your  secretary  tele- 
phoned to  say  that  you  were  called  out  of 
New  York  yesterday  and  therefore  had  to 
cancel  the  appointment  we  arranged  at  which 
I  proposed  to  outline  the  facts  about  Am- 
bassador Aklns'  allegations,  as  you  had  ex- 
plained them.  Today  and  tomorrow  I  must 
be  away.  I  therefore  am  taking  the  liberty 
of  writing  to  you. 

If  I  understood  your  accoimt  of  the  pro- 
gram correctly  Ambassador  Aklns  will  claim 
( 1 )  that  the  Shah  and  I  colluded  to  drive  up 
the  price  of  oil  in  order  to  give  Iran  the 
revenues  to  purchase  arms;  (2)  that  he 
warned  me  repeatedly  of  the  Shah's  inten- 
tions to  force  an  oil  price  rise  and  that  I 
Ignored  these  warnings.  The  period  Involved 
Is  November-December,  1973. 

These  charges  are  untrue  and  malicious. 
Had  you  kept  the  appointment  I  would  have 
been  able  to  give  you  the  following  facts: 

(1)  During  the  November-December  1973 
period,  we  were  preoccupied  with  lifting  the 
on  embargo  against  the  United  States  and  to 
restore  the  production  reduction  of  2  million 
barrels  a  day  ordered  by  Saudi  Arabia.— 
which  created  the  shortage  which  brought 
pressure  on  the  oil  price.  In  my  numerous 


conversations  with  Middle  Eastern  leaders 
Including  one  with  the  Shah  on  November  9 
there  was  no  mention  by  any  of  them  of 
possible  price  increases.  Moreover,  Ambas- 
sador Aians  met  frequently  with  the  leaders 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  discuss  the  oil  embargo, 
and  the  subject  of  prices  apparently  arose 
only  once,  two  days  before  the  actual  Decem- 
ber meeting  in  Teheran,  where  the  decision 
was  made  to  raise  prices.  In  any  case,  a  price 
rise  was  contrary  to  our  policy  and  we 
strongly  opposed  It. 

(2)  Our  first  indication  that  the  OPEC 
meeting  of  December  23  would  discuss  a 
price  rise  rather  than  lifting  the  embargo 
and  the  production  restriction  came  not 
from  Ambassador  Aklns  but  from  Ambassa- 
dor Helms  in  Teheran.  In  a  cable  to  Wash- 
ington received  on  December  21.  Helms 
reported  that  the  Shah  was  considering  a 
new  pricing  arrangement  that  would  peg  oil 
prices  to  other  energy  sources  and.  therefore, 
lead  to  an  increase  in  oil  prices.  Akins'  only 
warning  arrived  on  the  same  day;  It  was  a 
result  of  a  conversation  that  he  had  with  the 
Saudi  Minister  of  Petroleum  who  Informed 
Aklns  that  he  had  little  hojje  of  preventing 
a  significant  price  increase  at  the  OPEC 
meeting.  Aklns  sent  in  this  report  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  U.S.  protest  the 
reported  price  rise,  even  though  the  meeting 
was  convening  within  twenty-four  hours. 

(3)  There  were  hundreds  of  reporting 
cables  from  Saudi  Arabia  in  this  period,  but 
I  am  certain  that  Aklns  did  not  warn  of  a 
price  Increase  In  any  of  the  cables  that  were 
normally  brought  to  my  attention  until  the 
single  report  of  December  21;  certainly  he  did 
not  consider  It  significant  enough  to  put  It 
In  a  high  priority  message  that  I  would  have 
been  sure  to  see. 

(4)  I  was  in  Geneva  on  December  21  for 
the  opening  of  the  Middle  East  peace  con- 
ference. Based  on  the  cables  from  Helms  and 
Aklns  my  associates  in  the  Department  of 
State  drafted  a  statement  to  all  OPEC  coun- 
tries protesting  any  price  Increase:  this  was 
coupled  with  an  appeal  to  all  industrial 
countries  asking  them  to  join  our  protest. 

(5)  I  approved  these  Instructions  within 
eight  hours  of  their  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton to  Geneva  They  were  delivered  In  the 
relevant  capitals — including  Teheran — on 
December  22,  In  other  words  within  24  hours 
of  receiving  the  warnings  from  Helms  and 
Aklns  Aklns'  alleged  warning  was  thus  not 
the  first.  It  came  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
meeting,  and  I  acted  on  It  Immediately. 

(6)  Immediately  after  the  OPEC  decision, 
on  Etecember  28.  I  wrote  a  strong  letter  of 
protest  to  the  foreign  minister  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  to  President  Sadat.  President 
Nixon,  on  the  basis  of  my  recommendation 
and  draft,  sent  a  strong  letter  of  protest  to 
the  King  of  Saudi  Arabia.  On  December  29 
I  sent  an  even  stronger  protest  to  the  Shah. 
The  cable  to  the  Shah  Included  the  follow- 
ing sentences:  "Ihe  President  is  greatly  con- 
cerned over  the  destabilizing  Impact  that  the 
price  Increases  agreed  to  at  Teheran  for 
Persian  Gulf  crudes  will  have  on  the  world's 
economy  and  the  catastrophic  problems  It 
could  pose  for  the  International  monetary 
system  .  .  We  believe  this  drastic  price  In- 
crease Is  particularly  unreasonable  coming 
as  It  does  when  supplies  are  being  artificially 
restrained." 

(7)  On  December  29  I  virrote  to  British 
Foreign  Secretary  Alec  Home  expressing  my 
grave  concern  and  proposing  urgent  co- 
operative action  by  consuming  nations  to 
combat  the  price  Increase.  That  letter  con- 
tained the  following  sentence:  "The  de- 
cisions were  taken  of  course  unilaterally 
without  even  the  semblance  of  negotiation 
with  the  International  companies  or  con- 
sumer nation*." 

(8)  I  spent  the  month  of  January  orga- 
nizing the  Washington  Fnergy  Conference 
which  met  February  11.  Out  of  It  emerged 


the  International  Energy  Agency — a  group- 
ing of  constmier  nations  to  deal  with  OPBC. 

(9)  In  addition  to  private  approaches  I 
made  the  following  public  speeches  propos- 
ing concerted  action  by  consumer  nations 
on  energy  matters  Including  action  to  drive 
the  price  of  oil  down:  Pligrlmg  Society,  Lon- 
don, December  12.  1973;  the  Washington 
Energy  Conference.  February  11,  1974;  Dnl- 
versity  of  Chicago,  November  14,  1974;  Na- 
tional Press  Club.  February  3,  1976;  tra 
Ministerial  Meeting,  Paris.  May  27,  1978; 
OECD  Meeting,  Paris,  May  28,  1975;  UNOA 
Seventh  Special  Session.  September  1.  1976; 
OECD  Meeting.  Parts.  Jtine  21,  1976 

In  short,  far  from  colluding  in  the  prtce 
rise  our  government  opposed  It  when  It  hap- 
pened, we  resisted  it  afterwards  and  sought 
to  organize  concerted  action  against  It. 
There  were  of  course  occasional  disagree- 
ments as  to  the  tactics,  and  some  were  with 
my  friend  Bill  Simon  But  these  were  al- 
ways amicably  settled  in  a  framework  of 
common  objectives. 

The  following  individuals  are  prepared  to 
support  the  fact  that  my  policy  aimed  at 
reducing  oil  prices  and  or  rebut  Aklns' 
charges  as  untrue  or  maUcious: 

George  ShtUtz.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
during  the  period  In  question. 

Charles  Robinson,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  who  handled  negotiations  with  Iran 
looking  to  a  price  reduction  in  1974-76 

Joseph  Slsco,  former  Undersecretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs  and  my  principal 
aide  on  Middle  East  policy. 

Tom  Enders.  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs 

Jules  Katz.  who  succeeded  Enders  after 
serving  as  his  deputy. 

Richard  Helms  who  served  as  Ambassador 
to  Iran  during  the  jierlod 

Arthur  Burns,  then  Chairman  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  a  close  associate  on 
energy  policy. 

Alan  Greenspan.  Chairman  of  the  CouncU 
of  Economic  Advisers  after  1974 

Walter  Levy,  an  international  oil  author- 
ity who  acted  as  consultant  to  me  during 
this  fjerlod. 

It  Is  imnecessary  to  emphasize  that  the 
price  of  oil  is  affected  by  many  factors.  The 
essential  maliciousness  of  Aklns'  charge  Is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  price  of  oil  was 
fourteen  dollars  a  barrel  when  I  left  office . 
and  is  now  over  thirty  dollars  a  barrel.  I 
should  add  that  I  removed  Akins  as  Ambas- 
sador to  Saudi  Arabia. 

With  best  regards, 

Hemst  a.  Kissnraxs. 

Gibson.  Ditnn  A:  CsxrrcHXk. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  7, 1980. 

Mr.  Wcxiam  Leonard, 
President,  CBS  News, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Sir:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
record  my  strong  objection  to  the  portion  of 
the  "60  Minutes"  program  that  appeared 
May  4.  1980  and  that  dealt  with  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  and  the  Shah.  I  feel  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  unprofessional  pieces  of 
reporting  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  Ameri- 
can public  deserves  more  on  this  subject 
than  the  vindictive,  self-serving  views  of 
James  Aklns  about  Mr.  Kissinger  and  what 
Mr.  Aklns  declares  was  Mr.  Kissinger's  policy 
and  U.S.  policy.  To  elevate  Mr  Aklns  to  cen- 
ter stage  on  this  Important  subject  suggests 
to  me  that  "60  Minutes"  was  more  concerned 
about  sensationalism  than  factual  reporting 

I  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to  offer  the  views 
outlined  In  this  letter  because  I  served  as 
Assistant  Secretary  for  international  Affairs 
of  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  as  well  as 
Executive  Assistant  to  the  Federal  Energy 
Administrator  during  the  period  In  question. 
Among  other  things,  I  had  primary  responsi- 
bility at  the  US  Treasury  for  our  policy  with 
respect  to  the  oil  producing  countries  and 
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had  extensive  dealings  with  Mr.  Kissinger  as       "60  Minutes'  owes  It  to  the  public  It  serves      ment  at  the  same  time.  Two  weeks  ago 
well  as  with  Mr  Akins  Further,  most  people     to  do  so.  several  Of  the  Nation's  most  prominent 

who  served  In  the  U.S.  Government  during  Sincerely.  economists    gathered    at    Harvard   Uni- 
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in  the  Keynesian  models  used  by   the     our  tax  code  that  are  necessary  to  reverse     ing  and  the  overvaluation  of  invPnt/^riAc 
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had  extensive  dealings  with  Mr.  Kissinger  as 
well  as  with  Mr  Aklns  Further,  most  people 
who  served  In  the  US  Government  during 
the  period  In  question  know  that  I  had  many 
policy  debates  with  Mr.  Kissinger  and  the 
State  Department  nnally.  during  the  period 
1974-1977,  I  visited  Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia 
extensively  and  met  repeatedly  with  the 
highest  policy  officials.  Bas«d  on  the  above,  I 
believe  that  I  am  an  unbiased  commentator 
on  this  subject. 

With  this  background  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  provide  the  following  comments  on  Mr. 
Kissinger's  actions  toward  Iran's  oil  pricing 
policy  and  on  US.  policy  toward   OPEC. 

(1)  The  statement,  or  even  the  suggestion, 
that  Mr  Kissinger  colluded  with  the  Shah  to 
drive  up  the  price  of  oil  In  1973  or  thereafter 
is  simply  not  true.  Mr  Kissinger  held  regular 
meetings  with  me  on  US  policy  toward 
OPEC  and  he  consistently  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  coordinated  policy  against  OPEC 
on  the  price  Issue  It  was  his  idea  to  hold  the 
Washington  Energy  Conference  In  February 
1974.  Further.  Mr  Kissinger  led  the  subse- 
quent development  of  the  International  En- 
ergy Agency  as  a  cooperative  effort  by  the 
oil  consuming  countries  to  reduce  depend- 
ence on  OPEC  oil  and  bring  down  the  price 
of  oil. 

(2)  On  numerous  visits  to  Iran  I  discussed 
oil  policy  with  the  Minister  of  OH.  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  and  other  officials,  and  they 
always  confirmed  that  there  was  a  basic  dis- 
agreement between  the  US  and  Iran  over  oil 
pricing  They  cited  communications  to  the 
Shah  by  Mr  Kissinger,  several  speeches  of 
Mr  Kissinger  ew  well  as  the  creation  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency,  as  Mr.  Kis- 
singers way  of  pressuring  Iran  to  refrain 
from  advocating  higher  oil   prices 

1 3)  During  many  visits  to  Saudi  Arabia  at 
the  time,  officials  there  did  stress  to  me  that 
Iran  and  others  were  pushing  for  higher 
prices,  but  no  one  said  or  ever  suggested  that 
Mr.  Kissinger  was  colluding  with  the  Shah 
on  this  issue 

(4)  The  suggestion  by  Mr.  Aklns  that  he 
alone  provided  repeated  warnings  of  an  OPEC 
price  rise  and  that  Mr  Kissinger  did  not  re- 
spond is  al.so  a  fsUsehood 

Most  of  us  dealing  extensively  with  the 
Middle  East  during  this  period  knew  that  Mr 
Aklns'  first  statements  on  the  price  Issue 
came  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  other 
ambskssadors  residing  In  OPEC  countries. 
Further.  Mr.  Kissinger  and  all  of  us  In 
the  U.S.  Government  responded  to  the  1973 
Increase  In  the  strongest  terms,  not  only 
through  public  statements  In  the  United 
States  but  also  directly  to  the  oil  producing 
countries.  Including  Iran  No  objective  re- 
porting of  US  policy  during  this  period 
could  conclude  that  we  colluded  with  the 
Shah  or  anyone  else  on  a  price  rise 

(5)  To  mv  knowledge,  most  everyone  deal- 
ing with  US.  Dollcy  with  resoect  to  Saudi 
Arabia  and  OPEC  recoenlred  that  Mr.  Aklns 
was  ensraeed  In  a  personal  attack  against  Mr. 
Kissinger,  even  while  Mr  Aklns  was  Ambas- 
sador Since  his  removal,  this  attack  has 
taken  on  the  most  vicious  of  overtones  Any 
ob.fectlve  Investigation  would  have  discovered 
this  fact  Mr  Aklns  Is  certainly  entitled  to 
his  opinions,  but  for  "60  Minutes  "  to  rely  on 
views  without  offering  even  one  witness  with 
a  different  viewpoint  Is  untust  and.  In  my 
opinion,  blatantly  biased  reporting 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  have  been 
a  regular  viewer  of  "60  Minutes"  and  have  al- 
ways felt  that  the  program  was  providing  an 
Important  public  service  However,  your 
treatment  of  the  subject  described  In  this 
letter  has  left  me  with  such  a  negative  feel- 
ing that  I  was  compelled  to  write  to  vou 
I  feel  the  only  wav  to  nrooerlv  restore  ob- 
jectivity and  truth  regarding  "this  Issue  Is 
to  allow  another  viewpoint  to  be  expressed 
on  a  subsequent   program,   and    I   feel   that 


"60  Minutes"  owes  It  to  the  public  It  serves 
to  do  so. 

Sincerely. 

Oeralo  L.  Parsky 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  under 
the  standing  order. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


FIRST   CONCURRENT   BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pryor)  .  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business.  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  86.  which  will  be  stated 
by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  86) 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fi.scal  years  1981,  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
<Mr  Hatch),  on  which  there  is  1  hour 
of  debate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  California  <Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  No.  1753. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1753 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was  very 
disappointed  that  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment failed  yesterday,  because  it  was  a 
moderate  proposal  which  would  have 
provided  significant  tax  cut  opportuni- 
ties. It  was  an  approach  geared  to  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy,  which  is 
being  recommended  by  the  best  economic 
minds  in  the  countrj'.  In  light  of  that 
defeat.  I  have  decided  to  offer  an  even 
more  modest  procosal.  My  amendment 
would  cut  $7.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
from  both  revenues  and  outlays.  The 
outlays  are  cut  across  the  board,  except 
for  defense  and  social  security,  by  2.2 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981,  3.4  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  1.7  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  surpluses  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  1983  are  eliminated.  The 
revenue  reduction  is  sufficient  to  pay  for 
two  productivity  oriented  tax  cuts — the 
10-5-3  accelerated  depreciation  bill,  and 
a  savings  bill  that  would  tax  earned  and 
unearned  income  separately,  with  the 
first  dollars  of  each  type  of  income  start- 
ing in  the  lowest  tax  brackets. 

The  budget  resolution  presented  by 
the  committee  does  nothing  to  address 
the  dual  problems  of  declining  produc- 
tivity and  high  inflation  that  we  are 
suffering.  It  is  designed  to  precipitate  a 
recession  through  the  fiscal  drag  of  tax 
increases  totaling  $95  billion  in  order 
to  fight  Infiation.  But  the  idea  that  in- 
flation must  be  fought  with  unemploy- 
ment is  no  longer  accepted  in  the  eco- 
nomics profession. 

New  evidence  recently  developed  in 
the  economics  profession  is  showing  that 
we  can  fight  inflation  and  unemploy- 


ment at  the  same  time.  Two  weeks  ago 
several  of  the  Nation's  most  prominent 
economists  gathered  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity for  a  conference  on  American 
competitiveness.  The  overwhelming 
consensus  was  that  American  competi- 
tiveness can  only  be  restored  by  focus- 
ing economic  policies  on  the  supply-side 
of  the  economy.  They  felt  that  a  tax  cut 
targeted  on  the  supply  side  of  the  econ- 
omy, effective  in  1981  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  a  balanced  budget,  and 
recommended  that  a  tax  cut  should  take 
precedence  over  a  balanced  budget. 
Since  it  now  appears,  with  new  eco- 
nomic forecasts,  that  the  pohcies  pre- 
sented in  this  budget  resolution  would 
not  produce  a  balanced  budget  anyway, 
we  should  proceed  with  the  tax  cut  and 
forget  about  balanced  budget  charades. 

The  new  econometric  models  being 
built  recently  which  take  account  of  the 
effect  of  Government  economic  policies 
on  the  supply  side  of  the  economy  show 
that  properly  structured  tax  cuts  fo- 
cused on  the  supply  side  of  the  economy 
can  help  to  reduce  inflation  without 
creating  massive  unemployment  for 
several  years.  Indeed,  even  Otto  Eck- 
stein of  the  Data  Resources.  Inc..  one  of 
the  most  widely  used  commercial  mod- 
els, has  started  to  take  supply-side  ef- 
fects into  consideration  in  his  model.  In 
a  recent  report  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  Eckstein  says: 

If  the  United  States  does  not  change  Its 
approach  to  economic  policy,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  core  Inflation  will 
continue  to  become  worse.  ...  To  bring  the 
core  Inflation  rate  down  significantly 
through  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  alone 
would  require  a  prolonged  period  of  deep 
recession,  bordering  on  depression,  with 
the  average  unemployment  rate  held  above 
10  percent.  This  Is  clearly  not  a  feasible  ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

To  achieve  a  better  progress  on  Inflation. 
It  Is  necessary  to  turn  to  the  supply  side 
of  policy. 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  the  results  of 
his  analysis  of  two  productivity  oriented 
tax  cuts  which  he  developed  by  incorpo- 
rating some  supply  side  effects  into  his 
model.  He  analyzed  a  small  increase  in 
the  investment  tax  credit  and  the  10-5- 
3  accelerated  depreciation  bill,  and  found 
that  by  offsetting  the  demand  stimulu.s 
from  this  change  by  reducing  spending  or 
restraining  money  growth,  the  supply 
side  aspects  of  the  policy  change  would 
reduce  the  CPI  by  4  percent,  increase 
productivity  by  3.3  percent,  increase 
business  fixed  investment  by  15.6  per- 
cent, and  increase  the  capital  stock  by 
7.2  percent  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  In 
other  words,  the  model  showed  that  in- 
flation could  be  reduced  and  productivity 
and  real  growth  increased  simultane- 
ously. 

Michael  Evans,  formerly  chief  econ- 
omist of  Chase  Econometrics,  has  also 
built  a  full  fledged  supply  side  model  for 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  In  the 
executive  summary  of  this  model,  Mike 
says: 

The  results  of  the  model  Indicate  conclu- 
sively that  real  growth  need  not  be  sacrificed 
to  reduce  the  rate  of  Inflation. 

Evans'  model  includes  a  link  between 
savings  and  investment  that  is  not  found 
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in  the  Keynesian  models  used  by  the 
GEO.  Therefore,  unlike  the  advice  given 
by  the  CBO,  savings  is  found  to  be  good 
for  the  economy  because  it  leads  to  more 
investment  and  therefore  increases  pro- 
ductivity and  real  growth.  This  model 
also  shows  that  what  we  need  to  do  to 
control  inflation  and  stimulate  produc- 
tivity is  to  enact  carefullv  structured  tax 
cuts  that  improve  the  rates -of -return  on 
savings  and  investment,  such  as  the  two 
tax  cuts  proposed  in  my  amendment.  An 
excellent,  concise  explanation  of  the 
findings  of  the  Evans'  model  is  contained 
in  his  article  in  the  January  February 
issue  of  Challenge  magazine.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  mv  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  two 
tax  cuts  proposed  in  my  amendment 
have  been  analyzed  on  the  new  Evans' 
model.  It  shows  that  these  two  tax  cuts 
would  increase  savings  and  investment 
by  $26.3  billion  in  the  first  year,  and  by 
$70.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Over  a 
5-year  period,  they  would  stimulate  al- 
mo.st  $235  billion  additional  savings  and 
investment.  Thi.s  increased  investment 
would  caase  real  GNP  to  be  1.5  percent 
higher  at  the  end  of  5  years,  and  would 
create  more  than  a  million  new  jobs.  It 
would  also  reduce  inflation  by  2.7  per- 
centage points  by  the  end  of  1985.  The 
economic  consequences  of  these  tax 
changes  are  presented  in  the  following 
table.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  po'nt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ECONOMIC  EFFECTS  OF  TAX  CUTS  IN  HATCH  AMENDMENT 


New  jobs 

created 
(thousands) 


Inrr.jsK  !n 

Percent 

savings  and 

change  in 

investment 

real  GNP 

Fiscal  year: 

1981 

26.3 

0.17 

1982 

34.4 

.45 

1983 

45.4 

.93 

1984 

57.6 

1.25 

1985 

70.5 

1.49 

108 
312 
664 
902 
1,090 


Provided  by  Evans  Economics.  Inc. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  level 
of  outlays  and  revenues  in  my  amend- 
ment is  $605.6  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This 
level  of  revenues  is  $5.6  billion  higher 
than  that  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  And  my  tax  cut  of 
$7.3  billion  is  close  to  the  order  of  magni- 
tude suggested  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  in  their  annual  report.  They 
suggested  a  $25  billion  tax  cut  to  take 
effect  no  later  than  the  summer  of  1981. 
And  it  is  less  than  $1  billion  more  than 
the  legislated  tax  increases  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

If  we  are  serious  about  doing  some- 
thing to  correct  our  long-term  produc- 
tivity problem,  we  cannot  afford  to  re- 
ject this  amendment.  'While  it  does  not 
reduce  spending  that  much  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  it  signals  a  commitment  to  make 
the  reforms  necessary  to  control  spend- 
ing in  the  future  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
proceed  with  the  structural  changes  in 


our  tax  code  that  are  necessary  to  reverse 
the  declining  productivity  trend. 

In  1979.  productivity  fell  by  0.9  per- 
cent. 'With  the  impending  recession,  we 
can  probably  expect  productivity  to  fall 
even  more  than  that  in  1980.  Economists 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  decline 
in  productivity  stems  from  inadequate 
capital  investment  in  this  country.  Last 
year,  net.  producti\e  investment  was  not 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  number  of 
new  jobs  that  were  created  at  the  pre- 
vailing rate  of  productivity. 

Consequently,  there  was  no  capital 
available  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
previously  employed  workers.  'Without 
additional  and  better  tools  to  work  with, 
workers  cannot  improve  their  productiv- 
ity and  standards  of  living.  The  reason 
our  capital  investment  is  so  inadequate 
is  that  the  incentives  in  our  system  are 
structured  in  favor  of  present  consump- 
tion and  against  savings  and  investment. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  almost 
no  way  you  can  save  and  invest  your 
money  today  that  will  yield  a  positive. 
real  after-tax  reward.  The  consequences 
of  infiation  and  its  effect  of  pashing  in- 
dividuals into  higher  tax  brackets  has 
produced  a  situation  where  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  taxpayers  are  paving  in 
brackets  formerly  confronted  only  by  the 
very  rich.  These  high  tax  rates,  com- 
bined with  our  present  rate  of  infiation. 
have  destroyed  any  incentive  to  save 
Likewise,  depreciation  allowances  based 
on  historical  cost  accounting  understate 
the  real  cost  of  replacing  capital,  and 
consequently  overstate  the  amount  of 
real  profits.  Businesses  end  up  paying 
taxes  on  fictitious  profits,  and  their  re- 
tained earnings  that  could  be  used  for 
capital  formation  are  eaten  awav.  The 
hipher  effective  tax  rate  on  profits  also 
makes  it  unprofitable  to  enter  into  many 
investment  projects  because  it  raises  the 
rate  of  return  each  project  must  earn 
before  tax  to  show  a  reasonable  after-tax 
profit. 

Dr.  Martin  Feldsbein.  president  of  the 
prestigious  National  Bureau  of  Economic 
Research,  has  done  outstanding  work  on 
this  problem,  and  this  is  what  he  has 
foimd: 

Investors  In  stocks  and  bonds  now  pay  tax 
rates  of  nearly  100  percent — and  In  many 
cases  more  than  100  percent — on  their  real 
returns  This  chanpe  has  taken  place  without 
public  debate  and  without  legislative  action. 
It  has  occurred  almost  by  accident  because 
our  lax  system  wa.s  designed  for  an  economy 
with  little  or  no  Inflation. 

About  depreciation  allowances,  he 
says : 

We  estimate  that  the  historic  cost  method 
of  tax  depreciation  caused  corporate  depre- 
ciation In  1977  to  be  understated  by  more 
than  $25  billion  This  understatement  In- 
creased corporate  tax  liabilities  by  $12  bil- 
lion, a  20-percent  increase  In  corporate  taxes 
This  extra  Inflation  tax  reduced  net  proflts 
by  23  percent  of  the  total  1973  net  proflts 
of  $53  billion. 

Dr.  Feldstein  calculates  that  for  1977. 
the  total  effective  tax  rate  on  corporate 
sector  capital  income  was  66  percent. 
This  takes  into  account  the  overstate- 
ment of  profits  due  to  undepreciation  of 
assets  based  on  historical  cost  account- 


ing and  the  overvaluation  of  inventories. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  ef- 
fective corporate  tax  rate  has  risen  with 
inflation  over  the  years. 

Ml  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

INFUTION  AND  CORPORATE  TAXES 
[In  percent) 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 


Corporate 

EHective 

prohti  as  a 

Consumer 

rate  ol 

percent  ot 

Pnce  Indei 

corporate 

national 

increase 

taxes 

income 

4.7 

$4 

t^e 

6.1 

60 

10.6 

5.5 

65 

8.5 

3  4 

62 

9.0 

3.4 

58 

9.6 

8.8 

64 

9.0 

12.2 

96 

7.4 

7.0 

73 

8.2 

4.8 

67 

9.4 

6.8 

66 

9.2 

9.0 

67 

9.1 

13.3 

70 

8.6 

Source:  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis.  U.S.  Department  ol 

Commerce  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Au(.  23.  1979.  p.  20. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  these 
higher  effective  corporate  tax  rates  both 
reduce  the  cash  flow  available  to  busi- 
ness for  investment  and  lower  the  rate  of 
return  on  investment  projects.  The  com- 
bination of  these  two  tax  cuts — acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  savings  incen- 
tives— will  increase  the  rate  of  return  on 
savings  and  investment,  making  people 
shift  out  of  consumption  into  savings 
and  investment,  and  will  increase  the 
supply  of  savings  available  for  private 
investment. 

International  comparisons  show  that 
increases  in  productivity  follow  business 
investment  as  a  percentage  of  GNP.  For 
the  period  1962  through  1978,  the  United 
States  invested  an  annual  average  of  17.5 
percent  of  GNP  and  productivity  grew 
1.8  percent.  Germany  invested  24.6  per- 
cent of  GNP  with  productivity  increases 
of  5.4  percent,  and  Japan  invested  32 
percent  of  GNP  and  had  productivity  in- 
creases of  8.2  percent. 

The  United  States  also  lags  behind  In 
the  percentage  of  personal,  aftertax  in- 
come that  is  saved.  Over  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  the  United  States  has  saved  only 
5,2  percent  of  personal,  aftertax  income 
whereas  Germany  has  saved  14  percent 
and  Japan  has  saved  21.5  percent  U.S. 
personal  savings  has  declined  to  an  even 
lower  level  in  recent  months,  hitting  a 
low  of  3.4  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1980.  with  no  prospect  of  improving. 

Increasing  productivity  is  the  key  to 
curing  infiation. 

Recent  work  in  the  economics  profes- 
sion shows  that  an  increase  in  the  rate 
of  productivity  leads  to  an  even  greater 
decrease  in  the  rate  of  infiation  Most 
people  assume  that  if  we  increased  pro- 
ductivity 1  percentage  point,  that  infla- 
tion would  only  be  reduced  by  1  percent- 
age point.  However,  a  recent  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Joiht  Economic  Committee 
by  the  New  'York  Stock  Exchange  shows 
that  changes  in  productivity  have  mulU- 
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plier  effects  on  changes  in  Inflation  rates 
because  of  the  dynamics  of  the  wage- 


Money  supply  growth  didn't  count.  Mone- 
tary policy  should  accommodate  the  growth 
In  the  economy  which  would  be  caused  by 


productivity.  This  slowdown  has  been  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  higher  rate  of  infla- 
tion  and   the  lower  rate  of  growth   In  real 
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pller  effects  on  changes  In  inflation  rates 
because  of  the  dynamics  of  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  The  study  concludes  that: 

According  to  our  estimates  a  sustained  in- 
crease of  one  percentage  point  In  the  rate  of 
productivity  growth  in  1980  and  subsequent 
years  would  reduce  the  Inflation  rate  by  2  1 
to  2.4  percentage  points  In  1982,  and  by  2  8 
to  3.3  percentage  points  In  1964. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  study  be  printed  in  the 
Bkcord  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  we  can 
wait  no  longer  to  make  these  tax  changes 
to  stimulate  productivity.  Increasing  pro- 
ductivity is  the  answer  to  reducing  in- 
flation without  destroying  economic 
growth  and  without  throwing  people  out 
of  work  by  precipitating  a  recession.  The 
only  proposals  we  have  heard  for  reduc- 
ing inflation,  including  this  budget  reso- 
lution, require  imposing  pain  and  suf- 
fering on  the  American  people  through 
a  recession.  The  best  new  thinking  in  the 
economics  profession  says  we  do  not 
have  to  do  this  if  we  will  pursue  supply- 
side  oriented  economic  policies,  such  as 
the  tax  cuts  contained  in  my  amendment. 
We  owe  it  to  our  constituents  to  try 
this  new  approach.  We  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  old,  conventional  thinking 
for  the  past  30  years,  and  we  can  see 
where  it  has  brought  us.  I  say  no  thanks. 
I  do  not  want  any  more  conventional 
wisdom.  I  am  ready  for  something  new. 
ExHZBrr  1 

THI  BANKBtnTCT  OP  KXTtnaiAH  ECONOMETEIC 

Models 

The  U.S.  economy  Is  In  sad  shape.  The  rate 
of  Inflation  Is  at  an  all-time  postwar  high, 
and  we  are  now  In  the  beginning  phases  of  a 
recession  which  promises  to  be  more  severe 
than  the  1974-75  debacle.  Unemployment 
and  personal  bankruptcies  are  up  sharply. 
The  value  of  the  dollar  swavs  precariously. 
dependent  on  the  whims  of  Arab  potentates. 
The  personal  "discomfort"  Index,  defined  as 
the  sum  of  the  rate  of  Inflation  and  the 
rate  of  unemployment,  reaches  new  peaks 
every  month. 

How  did  all  this  come  about? 

The  complete  answer  goes  all  the  way  back 
to  1965.  when  we  tried  to  have  massive  tax 
cuts,  the  Great  Society,  and  the  Vietnam  War 
all  at  the  same  time.  But  much  of  the  blame 
can  be  placed  on  the  economic  architects 
of  the  past  three  years. 

Durliig  the  latter  half  of  1976  the  US. 
economy  was  neither  well  nor  sick.  The 
growth  rate  slowed  to  a  puny  3  3  percent, 
and  the  tinemployment  rate  seemed  to  be 
stagnating  at  8  percent.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rate  of  inflation  had  diminished  sharply 
from  the  12.2  percent  Increase  of  1974  to  an 
average  rate  of  about  5.4  f>ercent. 

When  confronted  with  this  set  of  statis- 
tics, the  Carter  administration  decided  that 
unemployment  was  the  primary,  if  not  the 
only,  economic  problem  they  faced.  Im- 
plicit In  this  decision  were  the  assumption 
that: 

Federal  budget  deficits  didn't  count.  State 
and  local  governments  and  foreign  central 
banks  were  wUllng  to  buy  any  additional 
government  aecurltles,  since  they  had  sur- 
pluses. 

A  weaker  U.S.  dollar  didn't  count.  Indeed. 
In  a  bon  mot  which  ranks  with  Herbert 
Hoover's  "prosperity  Is  rlg^^t  around  the 
comer,"  Treasiiry  Secretary  Blumenthal  de- 
clared that  "a  weak  dollar  is  good  for 
Amerlcs." 


Money  supply  growth  didn't  count.  Mone- 
tary policy  should  accommodate  the  growth 
in  the  economy  which  would  be  caused  by 
fiscal  policy  stlmiUus,  and  should  not  work 
to  restrain  this  growth. 

Inflation  didn't  count,  or  at  least  not  very 
much.  Once  the  economy  returned  to  full 
employment,  we  would  begin  worrying  about 
a  buildup  of  inflationary  presstires. 

Thus  the  Carter  aamlnistration  policy- 
makers viewed  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country  as  unldlmensional.  They  would  cure 
high  unemployment  and  handle  everything 
else  later. 

The  purpose  of  this  preamble  Is  not  so 
much  to  make  fun  of  the  Carter  economists. 
Edthough  they  clearly  are  not  blameless  for 
what  has  transpired,  as  to  Indicate  that 
they — and  a  goodly  part  of  the  entire  eco- 
nomics profession — were  basing  their  ac- 
tions on  forecasts  which  were  far  from  the 
mark.  For  1978.  the  average  forecast  for  in- 
flation was  6.1  percent,  but  the  actual  figure 
was  7.7  percent.  Similarly,  the  1979  forecsist 
called  for  7.6  percent  inflation:  yet  the  actual 
figure  Is  now  sure  to  be  in  excess  of  11  per- 
cent. 

MODELS    AND     MODEL -BUILDERS 

The  models  which  generated  these  fore- 
casts can.  In  general,  be  considered  Keyne- 
slan  models.  The  purpose  of  using  this  term 
is  not  to  debate  whether  each  and  every 
model  faithfully  follows  the  exact  language 
which  Keynes  may  or  may  not  have  used  on 
page  236  of  The  General  Theory:  it  Is  to  Indi- 
cate the  type  of  model  which  is  In  accord- 
ance with  the  general  tenets  developed  by 
Keynes.  The  most  Important  of  these  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  spending  stimulates 
aggregate  demand  whereas  savings  retards  It: 
when  private  sector  demand  slackens.  It 
should  be  supplemented  by  greater  public 
sector  spending:  demand  can  be  Increased 
without  any  noticeable  effect  on  Inflation: 
and  an  Increase  in  government  spending  will 
stimulate  the  economy  more  than  an  equiv- 
alent decline  In  taxes. 

As  It  turns  out,  the  subpar  performance  of 
economic  forecasters  over  the  past  two  years 
has  sent  model-builders  frantically  scurry- 
ing to  deny  that  their  models  really  do  em- 
body these  concepts.  The  new  buzzword 
these  days  Is  "supply-side  "  economics.  Taken 
at  its  face  value,  this  term  simply  means  that 
economists  must  take  Into  account  the 
ability  of  the  economy  to  produce  goods  and 
services  as  well  as  the  ability  of  consumers 
and  businesses  to  purchase  them.  If  Income 
Increases  and  consumers  spend  more,  the 
economy  Is  eventually  going  to  run  Into  ca- 
pacity shortages  and  bottlenecks  unless  pro- 
ductive capacity  Increases  apace.  However,  as 
might  be  expected,  supply-side  economics  Is 
a  good  deal  more  complicated  than  Just  a 
simple  balancing  algorithm  between  demand 
and  production,  and  the  rest  of  this  article 
is  an  attempt  to  discuss  some  of  these  rela- 
tionships and  contrast  them  with  the  state 
of  existing  econometric  models. 

Before  doing  this,  however,  a  small  bio- 
graphical Insertion  may  be  In  order.  Readers 
are  always  entitled  to  know  the  biases  of  the 
author,  so  let  me  clear  up  any  lingering 
curiosity  at  the  outset.  I  built  the  original 
version  of  the  Wharton  model,  and  subse- 
quently built  the  macroeconomlc  models  at 
Chase  Econometrics.  Thus  two  of  the  so- 
called  "big  three"  econometric  models  con- 
tain defects  for  which  I  was  responsible.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  It  began  to  become  clear 
that  these  models  were  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  predicting  the  current  pattern  of  eco- 
nomic activity,  my  model-buUdlng  horizon 
began  to  expand,  and  I  was  eventually  se- 
lected by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to 
construct  a  supply-side  model.  Much  of 
what  follows  draws  on  the  work  which  has 
already  been  completed  on  that  project. 

The  fundamental  problem  which  has 
plagued  the  U.S.  economy  for  the  past  dec- 
ade has  been  the  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 


productivity.  This  slowdown  has  been  re- 
sponsible both  for  the  higher  rate  of  Infla- 
tion and  the  lower  rate  of  growth  in  real 
ONP.  Productivity,  or  the  amount  of  output 
per  unit  of  labor  Input,  Increased  about  3 
percent  a  year  during  the  first  20  years  of 
the  postwar  period.  Since  then  It  has  dimin- 
ished to  1  percent  a  year,  and  has  actually 
declined  since  1977.  Concomitantly,  the  an- 
nual rate  of  Inflation  has  zoomed  from  2 
percent  to  8  percent  and  the  rate  of  growth 
has  slowed  to  under  3  percent  from  an  aver- 
age 4  percent  a  year  In  the  1950s  and  1960s. 
Yet  all  the  major  econometric  models  cur- 
rently used  for  forecasting  and  policy  analy- 
sis have  played  down.  If  not  ignored,  the 
critical  role  of  productivity  In  determining 
the  economic  environment.  The  effects  of 
changes  In  policy  variables  such  as  govern- 
ment spending  and  personal  and  corporate 
Income  tax  rates  are  measured  primarily 
through  changes  In  demand.  Yet  It  Is  clear 
that  demand-oriented  policies,  far  from  being 
able  to  reverse  the  productivity  slowdown, 
have  exacerbated  It.  Supply-side  economics, 
on  the  other  hand,  deals  with  the  effects  of 
changes  In  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  on  pro- 
ductivity and  Incentives.  For  example,  lower 
tax  rates  will  not  only  Increase  spending  by 
raising  disposable  Income,  but  they  will  in- 
crease output  by  raising  Investment,  produc- 
tivity, and  work  effort. 

SPENDING  AND  SAVING 

We  now  return  to  the  four  basic  tenets  of 
Keyneslan  models  listed  above  First,  In  all 
existing  models,  spending  stimulates  demand 
whereas  saving  retards  it.  Under  this 
hypothesis,  a  redistribution  of  Income  from 
upper-Income  to  lower-income  Individuals 
through  high  tax  rates  for  the  rich  and 
higher  transfer  payments  for  the  poor  would 
raise  spending,  output,  and  employment, 
since  poor  people  spend  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  Income  than  rich  ones  do. 

In  terms  of  the  Initial  impact — what  hap- 
pens right  away— the  above  statement  Is 
correct.  Such  a  move  would  Increase  con- 
sumer spending,  which  would  raise  output 
and  result  in  the  hiring  of  additional  work- 
ers In  the  Keyneslan  models,  that  Is  the  end 
of  the  story  Everyone  Is  better  off,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  rich  who  are  left 
grumbling  about  the  inequity  of  the  pro- 
gressive Income  tax  system. 

If  economists  ever  thought  life  was  that 
simple,  they  certainly  ought  to  be  disabled 
of  that  notion  by  now.  The  decline  In  savings 
does  not  materialize  out  of  thin  air,  but  rep- 
resents a  reduction  In  assets  which  would  he 
used  for  productive  purposes.  Maybe,  during 
the  days  of  the  Great  Depression  when  short- 
term  Interest  rates  were  zero  and  occasionally 
even  negative,  the  rich  really  did  keep  their 
money  under  the  mattress:  and  when  taxes 
were  raised  they  paid  them  with  some  of  that 
idle  cash — although  there  Is  grave  reason  to 
doubt  that  even  In  the  1930s  this  occurred. 
However,  with  Interest  rates  at  15  percent  It  Is 
clear  that  no  rational  person  keeps  his  money 
squirreled  away  at  home.  The  decline  In 
savings  which  would  stem'from  higher  taxes 
results  In  an  Increase  In  Interest  rates  and  a 
reduction  In  funds  available  for  capital  for- 
mation. 

Hence,  the  Increase  In  taxes  results  In  a 
decline  In  assets  of  the  rich,  which  reduces 
the  flow  of  funds  to  the  banking  system, 
stock  market,  and  corporations.  As  a  result, 
firms  bid  for  a  smaller  available  supply  of 
funds,  and  Interest  rates  rise.  Eventually  this 
reduces  capital  formation  and  bousing  con- 
struction. 

Even  though  this  argument  sounds  logical. 
It  Is  not  accepted  by  large  numbers  of  econ- 
omists. Including  most  econometric  model- 
builders.  First,  It  Is  argued  that  the  rich  will 
not  reduce  their  savings  because  of  higher 
taxes  but  will  simply  reduce  consumption 
by  the  same  proportion  that  the  poor  In- 
crease It,  thereby  leaving  aggregate  demand 
unchanged.  Indeed,  In  existing  models  the 
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rate  of  taxation  has  no  independent  effect 
on  saving  other  than  the  changes  It  causes 
in  disposable  income  However,  we  have 
found  that  the  personal  saving  rate  Is  af- 
fected by  the  after-tax  rate  of  return  earned 
on  savings,  a  result  which  may  appear- obvi- 
ous but  is  not  Included  In  any  of  the  exist- 
ing macroeconomlc  models.  In  particular,  a 
10  percent  reduction  In  tax  rates  would  gen- 
erate about  a  2  percent  Increase  In  personal 
savings:  this  finding  Is  In  line  with  recent 
work  done  on  the  subject  by  Michael  Boskln 
and  others. 

Even  if  personal  savings  are  Increased, 
these  additional  savings  are  not  translated 
into  a  higher  level  of  Investment  In  many 
existing  models.  In  these  models  either  In- 
terest rates  are  determined  by  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  rather  than  by  fundamental  de- 
mand and  supply  factors,  or  Investment  Is 
unresponsive  to  changes  in  Interest  rates 
But  we  have  found  that  both  these  linkages 
are  quite  strong.  An  Increase  In  savings  will 
Indeed  lower  Interest  rates,  which  In  turn 
will  raise  investment 

In  addition,  the  tax  rate  will  affect  work 
effort.  If  taxes  are  increased  for  upper-In- 
come individuals,  they  may  decide  to  take 
more  vacations  or  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  they  work,  particularly  If  they  are  In- 
dependent professionals — doctors,  lawyers, 
accountants,  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  even  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Income  scale,  several 
studies  have  found  a  significant  relationship 
t)etween  tax  rates  and  work  effort.  In  a  num- 
ber of  Income  maintenance  projects  funded 
by  the  government,  11  was  found  that  every 
10  percent  Increase  In  tax  rates  resulted  In 
about  a  1  percent  decline  In  the  amount  of 
labor  offered.  In  some  cases,  employees 
chose  to  work  fewer  hours:  In  other  cases, 
they  simply  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force. 
Thus  an  increase  in  taxes  may  also  lower  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  labor  supplied, 
which  w^ould  reduce  output  even  further 

Thus  In  existing  econometric  models,  an 
Increase  In  transfer  payments  (such  as  so- 
cial security  benefits  or  welfare  payments) 
and  an  equal  reduction  In  taxes  generated 
by  lower  personal  Income  tax  rates  would 
have  the  same  effect  on  the  economy.  Since 
the  amount  of  additlnnal  funds  received  by 
consumers  is  the  same,  the  effect  on  con- 
sumption, output,  and  employment  would 
also  be  Identical. 

The  supply-side  approach,  however,  claims 
that  the  results  would  be  far  different.  An 
increase  In  transfer  payments  results  in  lower 
saving,  once  the  Increase  In  the  federal  budg- 
et deficit  Is  taken  into  account,  while  a  re- 
duction In  tax  rates  results  In  higher  saving. 
Thus  the  combination  of  higher  transfer 
payments  and  higher  tax  rates  would  result 
In  lower  investment  and  a  slower  growth  In 
productivity.  Finally,  an  increase  In  transfer 
payments  would  at  best  leave  the  amount  of 
work  effort  unchanged  and  might  diminish 
it.  whereas  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  would 
actually  Improve  It. 

To  look  at  the  same  phenomenon  from  a 
slightly  different  angle,  an  Increase  in  trans- 
fer payments  would  raise  total  consimiptlon 
without  Increasing  total  productive  capacity. 
If  excess  slack  existed  In  the  economy,  prob- 
lems would  not  arise  immediately,  but  as  the 
economy  approached  full  employment  and 
capacity.  It  is  clear  that  such  a  move  would 
be  Inflationary.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tax 
cut  would  not  only  increase  demand,  but 
would  at  the  same  time  provide  additional 
stimulus  to  aggregate  production.  Thus  the 
economy  would  exhibit  balanced  growth  and 
Inflationary  pressures  would  not  arise. 

This  logic  has  been  vehemently  attacked  by 
hiany  Keyneslan  economists,  who  argue  that 
the  Increased  demand  will  In  and  of  itself 
generate  an  Increase  In  labor  supply  and  in- 
vestment, since  the  demand  for  more  goods 
will  create  the  Incentive  for  higher  produc- 
tion. In  this  sense  they  are  as  intellectuallv 
deficient  as  the  followers  of  Say's  Law. 


LAWS    OP    SAT    AND    KETNES 

Jean  Baptlste  Say  was  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury French  economist  who  believed  that 
supply  created  its  own  demand.  According 
to  Say  and  his  disciples,  we  could  never  have 
recessions  of  any  major  duration,  since  if 
firms  produced  more  goods,  consumers  would 
ultimately  buy  them  and  hence  the  economy 
would  return  to  full  employment.  As  might 
be  expected.  Say's  Law  sold  at  a  heavy  dls- 
coimt  during  the  Great  Depression  and  has 
never  really  recovered. 

Before  dismissing  Say  as  a  complete  crank. 
It  may  be  worth  one  brief  paragraph  to  ex- 
plain whatever  logic  lay  behind  his  "law." 
Say's  basic  Idea  was  that  In  order  to  pro- 
duce goods  It  was  necessary  to  purchase  ma- 
terials, hire  labor,  and  invest  in  plant  and 
equipment.  The  money  spent  for  these  inputs 
would  be  used  by  its  recipients  to  purchase 
additional  goods  and  services.  If  more  work- 
ers were  hired,  labor  Income  and  hence  con- 
sumption would  rise.  The  fatal  flaw  in  this 
argument  occurs  when  individuals  or  busi- 
nesses decide  to  shift  their  spending  patterns, 
or  when  the  value  of  their  assets  declines 
because  of  a  stock  market  crash  or  bank 
closings. 

In  any  case.  Say's  Law  has.  In  many  econ- 
ometric models,  been  replaced  by  what  has 
loosely  become  known  as  Keynes'  Law,  name- 
ly, that  demand  creates  Its  own  supply.  Just 
as  with  Say's  Law,  the  logical  underpinnings 
can  be  defended  to  a  point  but  It  too  con- 
tains a  fatal  flaw. 

The  logic  behind  Keynes'  Law  is  that  as 
demand  rises,  stimulated  perhaps  by  govern- 
ment spending  or  an  Increase  in  handouts, 
the  rate  of  return  on  Invested  capital  will 
rise  because  flrms  will  be  producing  more 
goods  per  unit  of  capital.  As  this  happens, 
they  will  expand  their  productive  facilities 
and  thus  increase  total  capacity.  If  more 
labor  Is  needed.  It  can  be  attracted  by  offer- 
ing higher  wage  rates.  This  productive  capac- 
ity will  Increase  space  with  rising  demand, 
and  Keynes'  Law  is  fulfilled. 

It  is  Indeed  the  case  that  Investment  will 
rise  If  output  Increases  and  other  factors  in- 
volving the  rate  of  return  are  unchanged. 
Keyneslan  economics  assumes  this.  However, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out.  a  decline  in 
savings  will  raise  the  Interest  rate  which  wlU 
reduce  the  equilibrium  capital-output  ratio, 
hence  lowering  rather  than  raising  invest- 
ment. In  addition,  if  firms  need  to  attract  ad- 
ditional labor  due  to  the  combination  of 
greater  demand  and  lessened  work  effort,  this 
will  raise  wages  and  unit  labor  costs,  which 
leads  to  a  higher  rate  of  infiation. 

LOW   PRODUCTIvrrY.   HIGH   INFLATION 

The  fatal  flaw  In  Keynes'  Law  Is  that  It 
Ignores  the  effects  of  lower  productivity  and 
higher  Infiation.  Inflation  reduces  the  rate 
of  growth  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  moves 
Individuals  Into  higher  tax  brackets,  thereby 
reducing  their  real  disposable  income". 
Second,  this  reduction  causes  wage  earners 
to  bargain  for  larger  raises,  thus  worsening 
the  Infiatlonary  cycle.  Third,  it  reduces  in- 
vestment through  raising  Interest  rates  and 
lowering  the  real  rate  of  return.  Fourth,  it 
worsens  our  net  export  position  by  making 
exports  more  expensive  and  Imports  relatively 
cheaper. 

The  first  of  these  phenomena  Is  well  known 
to  virtually  all  taxpayers  and  hence  does  not 
require  an  extended  discussion.  Consider  a 
taxpayer  with  an  Income  of,  say,  $30,000  who 
receives  a  10  percent  raise  In  a  year  in  which 
the  rate  of  Inflation  Is  also  10  percent.  He  has 
not  kept  abreast  of  inflation,  for  his  marginal 
tax  bracket  has  increased  and  the  proportion 
of  taxes  to  income  htis  risen.  Thus  even  If 
wage  hikes  keep  up  with  price  Increases — as 
they  have  most  assuredly  not  done  in  1979, 
with  wages  lagging  behind  prices  by  some  5 
percent — consumers  are  worse  off  with  in- 
flation and  the  present  tax  system. 

Wage  bargains  are  usually  set  so  that  work- 


ers keep  even  with  rising  prices:  sometimes 
they  also  receive  part  of  the  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity, but  since  these  Increases  have  all 
but  disappeared  during  the  past  dec&de,  wage 
hikes  are  now  designed  primarily  to  keep 
workers  abreast  of  inflation.  However,  since 
inflation  pushes  workers  Into  higher  tax 
brackets,  they  try  to  bargain  for  even  larger 
Increases,  and  the  entire  inflationary  spiral 
Is  accelerated. 

Conversely,  If  tax  rates  are  cut,  workers  are 
better  off  if  wages  and  prices  rise  by  the  same 
proportion.  Consequently,  they  would  not 
push  quite  as  vigorously  for  further  wage 
gains,  hence  slowing  the  Inflationary  spiral. 
Thus  tax  cuts  also  contribute  to  lower  infla- 
tion by  reducing  the  demands  for  wage  In- 
creases None  of  the  existing  econometric 
models  contains  this  important  link. 

The  argument  that  inflation  causes  lower 
Investment  hinges  primarily  on  the  fact  that 
depreciation  allowances  are  valued  in  terms 
of  historical  cost  rather  than  replacement 
cost.  As  a  result,  when  inflation  rises,  profits 
appecu-  to  Increase  in  nominal  terms — and 
firms  must  pay  taxes  on  these  Increased 
profits.  However,  this  phony  accounting  fools 
no  one.  Since  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
capital  good  at  the  end  of  Its  useful  life  wUl 
far  exceed  the  funds  which  have  been  ac- 
cumulated for  this  purpose,  firms  must  set 
aside  additional  funds  from  their  profits  in 
order  to  pay  for  replacement.  But  these  funds 
must  be  set  aside  from  aftertax  dollars:  ttie 
federal  government  first  takes  Its  46  percent 
and  state  and  local  governments  take  aJxiut 
another  5  percent.  Hence  profits  must  rise 
about  twice  as  fast  as  the  rate  of  Inflation 
In  order  for  firms  to  generate  sufficient  re- 
serves to  buy  replacement  equipment  at 
higher  prices.  If  profits  do  not  rise  this 
rapidly,  firms  simply  raise  the  required  rate 
of  return  on  any  given  investment  project, 
which  results  in  lower  ctipltal  spending  This 
phenomenon  hais  become  particularly  acute 
during  the  past  five  years,  and  as  a  result  the 
ratio  of  productive  capital  spemdlng  to  GNP 
has  declined  to  its  lowest  level  in  the  entire 
postwar  period. 

Finally.  Inflation  reduces  real  growth  by 
worsening  our  net  foreign  trade  balance,  since 
exports  cost  more  and  imports  cost  relatively 
less.  Even  demand-side  models  recognize  this, 
but  their  answer — as  echoed  by  former  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal — is  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
by  lowering  the  value  of  the  dollar  This 
turned  out  to  be  a  colossal  mistake  The  dol- 
lar fell  over  30  percent  between  mid- 1977 
and  late  1978  relative  to  the  Deutsche  mark, 
the  Japanese  yen,  and  other  strong  foreign 
currencies.  Yet  the  U.S.  trade  balance  Is  still 
deeply  In  deficit  and  the  Inflationary  Impact 
of  a  lower  dollar  is  now  all  too  evident  For 
every  10  percent  decline  In  the  dollar  relative 
to  strong  foreign  currencies,  wholesale  prices 
Increase  about  1  percent  and  consumer  prices 
rise  about  0.5  percent.  Thus  the  30  percent 
decline  which  occurred  added  about  15  per- 
cent to  inflation  In  1978.  with  the  effects 
continuing  to  spill  over  into  1979. 

Thus  we  find  that  increasing  aggregate 
demand  without  simultaneously  providing 
adequate  incentives  for  greater  supply  in- 
variably leads  to  higher  Inflation,  which  re- 
t£u-ds  real  growth,  output,  and  employment. 
Since  Keyneslan  models  assume  that  higher 
demand  will  be  automatically  translated  Into 
higher  supply,  they  do  not  incorporate  the 
Unktiges  which  we  have  Just  described 

ROLE     or     GOVERNMENT     SPENDING 

We  now  come  to  the  last  of  the  four  major 
tenets  given  above,  namely  that  government 
spending  will  lead  to  a  larger  increase  In 
demand  and  output  than  an  equivalent  re- 
duction in  taxes.  All  of  the  popular  econo- 
metric models  incorporate  this  assumption, 
a  fact  recently  documented  in  a  study  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Their  reasoning  Is  straightforward,  If  In- 
accurate.   If   the   government    Increases    Its 
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spending,  the  entire  dollar  goes  for  additional 
demand  If  taxes  are  cut.  however,  some  of 
the    dollar    Is    used    for    saving,    and    hence 


Ing  generated  by  tax  cuts  is  offset  by  a  de- 
crease In  public  sector  saving,  additional 
funds  win  not  be  available  for  Investment. 
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ductlvity    growth    in    the    previous    period 
(a>b)   the  multipliers  will  exceed  1.00. 
Castial  empiricism  suggests  much  greater 
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lower  rate  of  inflation  of  0  73  to  1.12  percent- 
age points.)  They  also  clearly  show  that  high 
productivity  growth  industries  and  sectors  do 
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sf>endlng.  the  entire  dollar  goes  for  additional 
demand  If  taxes  are  cut.  however,  some  of 
the  dollar  Is  used  for  saving,  and  hence 
demand  does  not  rise  as  much  Since  savings 
are  a  useless  residual  and  do  not  contribute 
to  increased  Investment  or  lower  Inflation, 
the  economic  effect  of  tax  changes  Is  smaller. 

Furthermore,  these  models  also  state  that 
a  personal  Income  tax  cut  has  a  larger  effect 
than  a  corporate  Income  tax  cut.  and  for 
much  the  same  reason  Individuals  spend  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  extra  money  they 
get  from  reduced  taxes  than  do  corporations, 
and  once  again,  that  left-over  saving  does 
not  contribute  to  economic  growth  or  pros- 
perity. 

The  supply-side  work  which  we  have  vin- 
dertaken  gives  exactly  the  opposite  result: 
a  corporate  income  tax  cut  has  a  larger  effect 
on  the  economy  than  does  a  personal  Income 
tax  cut.  which  In  turn  has  a  larger  etiect 
than  an  increase  in  government  spending. 
The  reasoning  stems  entirely  from  the  sup- 
ply-side effects,  which  we  can  enumerate  and 
summarize  as  follows: 

1  A  reduction  In  tax  rates  Increases  the 
incentives  of  individuals  to  save  by  raising 
the  rate  of  return  on  assets  held  by  individ- 
uals. This  higher  savings  leads  to  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  higher  Investment. 

2.  Corporate  tax  rate  cuts  or  similar  meas- 
ures, such  as  increasing  the  investment  tax 
credit  or  liberalizing  depreciation  allowances, 
improve  investment  directly  by  increasing 
the  average  after-tax  rate  of  return. 

3.  Higher  Investment  leads  to  an  increase 
In  productivity,  which  means  that  more 
goods  and  services  can  be  produced  per  unit 
of  input.  As  a  result,  unit  costs  do  not  rise 
as  fast  and  inflation  grows  more  slowly. 

4.  The  transfer  of  resources  from  the  public 
to  the  private  sector  Increases  the  overall 
growth  rate  in  productivity,  since  produc- 
tivity gains  in  the  public  sector  are  small  or 
nonexistent. 

5  The  faster  growth  In  productivity  pro- 
vides the  needed  capacity  to  produce  addi- 
tional goods  and  services  demanded  because 
of  the  tax  cut.  thus  leading  to  balanced 
growth  without  bottlenecks  or  shortages 

6  Lower  tax  rates  result  in  more  modest 
demands  for  wage  increases,  since  real  In- 
come has  risen  by  virtue  of  the  tax  cut  and 
workers  do  not  suffer  a  loss  of  real  income 
by  moving  into  higher  tax  brackets. 

7  Lower  inflation  leads  to  an  Increase  in 
real  disposable  income,  and  hence  a  rise  in 
consumption,  output,  and  employment. 

8.  lx>v,er  tax  rates  improve  work  effort,  re- 
sulting in  an  Increase  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  work  This  in  turn  raises  produc- 
tive capacity  still  further,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  the  slowdown  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

9  The  lower  rate  of  inflation  causes  an 
Increase  in  net  exports,  which  strengthens 
the  value  of  the  dollar.  This  leads  to  fur- 
ther reductions  in  the  rate  of  inflation  be- 
cause imported  goods  decline  rather  than 
advance  in  price. 

10  The  increase  in  capacity  also  permits 
the  production  of  more  goods  for  export  as 
well  as  domestic  consumption,  thereby  pro- 
viding additional  strength  for  the  dollar  and 
less  Imported  inflation. 

NO      ONE-DIMENSIONAL      SOLtJTION 

One  must  be  careful  not  to  expect  too 
much  from  reducing  the  rate  of  taxation  on 
personal  and  corporate  Income.  We  are  not 
subscribers  to  the  theory  that  all  of  the  ills 
of  the  economy  can  be  cured  simply  by  cut- 
ting taxes  without  regard  to  any  of  the  other 
dimensions  of  fiscal  or  monetary  policy.  Solu- 
tions to  economic  problems  are  seldom  uni- 
dlmenslonal  We  can  no  more  cut  taxes  with- 
out restraining  government  spending  than  we 
could  single-mindedly  reduce  the  rate  of  un- 
employment, as  was  tried  in  1977.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Increase  in  private  sector  sav- 


ing generated  by  tax  cuts  Is  offset  by  a  de- 
crease in  public  sector  saving,  additional 
funds  will  not  be  available  for  investment. 
Thus  tax  cuts  need  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
reduction  or  at  least  a  slower  growth  rate  in 
government  spending  for  the  next  several 
years.  This  was  the  critical  ingredient  missing 
in  the  original  Kemp-Roth  bill,  and  probably 
one  of  the  major  reasons  why  it  did  not  pass 

However,  even  this  solution  is  not  admis- 
sible under  old-style  Keyneslan  models.  For 
these  models  state  that  the  efficacy  of  gov- 
ernment spending  is  greater  than  tax  cuts. 
and  hence  a  simultaneous  reduction  in 
spending  and  taxes  would  lead  to  a  decline 
in  economic  activity,  output,  and  employ- 
ment Our  results  suggest  that  Just  the  op- 
posite is  true.  Inflation  is  raised  by  higher 
government  spending  but  diminished  by 
lower  tax  rates,  and  the  total  productive 
capacity  of  the  economy  expands  with  tax 
cuts  but  remains  stagnant  or  even  contracts 
with  higher  government  spending.  Hence 
tax  cuts  will  result  In  both  faster  growth 
and  lower  inflation  than  would  be  the  case 
for  an  equivalent  increase  in  government 
spending. 

Our  current  policy-makers  are  so  wedded 
to  the  past  that  a  change  in  their  behavior 
must    be    considered    extremely    unlikely    In 

1980.  However,   a  fresh   team  of  advisers  in 

1981,  coupled  with  the  availability  of  supply- 
side  econometric  models,  suggests  that  we 
can  at  least  look  forward  to  more  rational 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  during  the  1980s. 

Exhibit  2 
Productivity  and  Inflation 

SUM  MART 

The  Impact  of  inflation  has  been  devastat- 
ing so  far  in  1980.  For  the  first  three  months 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  increased  at  an 
18.1  percent  annual  rate,  the  Producer  Price 
Index  for  finished  goods  rose  at  an  annual 
rate  of  20  percent,  and  the  PPI  for  inter- 
mediate goods  went  up  at  a  rate  of  22  per- 
cent. Inflation  combined  with  a  fall  in  aver- 
age weekly  hours  to  reduce  average  real 
weekly  take-home  pay  at  an  astounding  12 
percent  annual  rate. 

No  productivity  data  has  been  released  for 
1980,  but  there  is  little  reason  to  hope  for 
much  improvement  over  last  year,  when  out- 
put per  hour  In  nonfarm  business  fell  by  2 
percent,  offsetting  the  meager  gains  of  the 
previous  two  years.  Indeed  if  the  recession 
finally  occurs  and  the  usual  cyclical  pattern 
prevails,  the  performance  of  productivity  in 
1980  could  be  even  worse  than  it  was  in 
1979. 

National  awareness  of  the  critical  impor- 
tance of  productivity  for  real  Income  growth 
is  growing,  but  most  economists  still  adhere 
to  a  rather  primitive  explanation  of  the  in- 
flation Impact  of  changing  productivity 
growth.  The  standard  view  today  is  that  pro- 
ductivity growth  is  an  offset  to  rising  wage 
rates  In  a  one-to-one  relationship  In  this 
conventional  formulation  the  effect  of  pro- 
ductivity on  inflation  can  be  expressed  sim- 
ply: 

Wage  rate  increase  less  productivity  gain 
equals  rise  in  unit  labor  cost. 

For  example,  if  wages  increase  by  10  per- 
cent per  annum,  and  productivity  gains  3 
percent  per  annum,  unit  labor  costs  will  rise 
7  percent.  Obviously,  if  productivity  growth 
slows  down  to,  say.  1  percent  per  annum, 
unit  labor  costs  will  rise  by  9  percent.  Since 
labor  costs  constitute  more  than  two-thirds 
of  total  cost,  prices  rise  (in  the  longer  run) 
at  the  same  rate  as  unit  labor  costs. 

This  conventional  view  ascribes  a  rather 
limited  role  to  productivity  growth.  In  the 
example  above,  a  one  percent  Improvement 
in  productivity  would  bring  about  only  a 
one  percent  reduction  in  the  inflation  rate. 
Our  main  conclusion  Is  that  the  conven- 


tional view  significantly  understates  the  im- 
pact of  productivity  growth  on  Inflation. 

This  paper,  which  extends  an  earlier  anal- 
ysis of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  pos- 
tulates that  to  a  degree  not  widely  recog- 
nized, changes  in  productivity  have  ■multi- 
plier" effects  on  changes  in  inflation  rates' 
These  multiplier  effects  arise  from  the  dy- 
namics of  inflation— the  interrelationships  of 
the  wage-price  spiral.  Aji  increase  in  wage 
rates  pushes  up  unit  labor  costs  and  prices 
as  noted  above  But  that  increase  in  prices 
pushes  up  wage  rates  which,  in  turn,  push 
up  prices  again— thus  the  spiral  continues 
In  this  process  sustained  change  in  produc- 
tivity growth  will  have  a  multiplied  effect 
on  the  spiral. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  decrease  in  pro- 
ductivity growth  occurs  at  a  point  where 
wages  are  pushing  up  prices.  On  the  first 
round,  the  decrease  in  productivity  growth 
will  accelerate  the  wage-induced  rise  In 
prices.  On  the  second  round,  by  increasing 
the  initial  price  increase,  the  earlier  pro- 
ductivity slowdown  will  feed  subsequent 
wage  increases.  Likewise,  the  resulting  price 
increases  will  speed  up  through  each  round 
of  the  spiral.  This  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
an  example. 

Assume  that  in  Period  1  workers  antici- 
pate no  inflation  because  there  was  no  infla- 
tion in  the  preceding  year.  Labor  seeks  a  wage 
increase  of  3  percent,  solely  to  match  the 
perceived  long-run  average  increase  In  pro- 
ductivity. In  other  words,  workers  expect 
their  real  incomes  to  rise  and  their  purchas- 
ing power  and  standard  of  living  to  improve 
If  productivity  actually  rises  by  3  percent 
In  Period  1,  the  year  will  be  inflation  free 
Period  1 

Percent 
Assumed  inflation o 

Expected  growth  in  real  Income 3 

Wage    increase 3 

Productivity    gain 3 

Actual   inflation    (unit  labor  costs) 0 

Next,  assume  that  productivity  gains 
slacken  in  Period  2.  from  3  percent  per 
annum  to  1  '2  percent — an  assumption  simi- 
lar to  the  reality  of  recent  years.  The  wage- 
price  spiral  is  quickly  activated: 
Period  2 

Percent 

Assumed    inflation 0 

Expected  growth  in  real  income 3 

Wage    increase 3 

Productivity    gain Hyj 

Actual  inflation  1  unit  labor  costs) I14 

Workers  anticipated  that  purchasing  power 
would  grow  at  the  same  3  percent  rate  as  in 
Period  1  But  because  productivity  dropped 
off,  both  unit  labor  costs  and  prices  Increased 
at  a  rate  of  Uj  percent.  Wages  increased  by 
3  percent,  half  of  which  was  consumed  by 
inflation,  leaving  only  a  I'^  percent  incresise 
in  real  income.  Labor  is  disappointed  and 
readies  new  wage  demands  aimed  at  over- 
coming the  real-income  deficit. 

Predictably,  in  Period  3,  wage  demands  go 
up  to  4 ',2  percent.  (The  assumption  is  rein- 
forced by  the  large  number  01  labor  con- 
tracts which  have  cost-of-living  escalators 
built-in.) 

Period  3 

Percent 

Assumed    inflation li^ 

Expected    growth   in   real   income 3 

Wage    increase 4V4 

Productivity    gain IVi 

Actual  inflation  (unit  labor  costs) 3 

Obvlouslv.  the  wlndup  of  Inflation  is  under 
way  and  will  continue,  as  shown  below,  un- 
til something  occurs  to  lower  labor's  wage 
demands  or  to  raise  productivity. 


(In  percent] 
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Assumed  inflation 3  4H  6  7H 

[ipected  growth  in  real  income 3  3  3  3 

Wageincrease 6  7^  9  lOV^ 

Productivity  gam IK  1}^  IK        I 

Actual  inflation  (unit  labor 

costs) ---- .  4K  6  7W  9 


In  fact,  Inflation  could  spiral  upward  more 
rapidly  than  these  calculations  suggest,  since 
labor  may  begin  to  anticipate  future  infla- 
tion and  try  to  build  it  into  wage  settle- 
ments, thereby  further  fueling  the  Inflation 
momentum. 

Winding  down  inflation 

At  some  point  labor  will  have  to  pare  down 
Its  real  wage  demands,  say  to  1  '2  percent. 
in  response  to  the  lower  rate  of  productivity 
gains.  Then,  the  rate  of  price  increase  will 
level  off  and  the  upward  spiral  of  price  rises 
will  t>e  broken.  If  that  occurs  in  Period  8, 
the  arithmetic  would  be  as  follows: 
Period  8 

Percent 

Assumed   inflation 9 

Expected  growth  in  real  Income li^ 

Wage  demand lO'/i 

Productivity  gain 1^ 

Actual  inflation  (tinit  labor  costs) 9 

Inflation  will  decline  below  9  percent  only 
if  productivity  gains  accelerate.  Assume  that 
productivity  growth  increases  to  3  percent 
and  that,  at  least  for  a  time,  labor  demands 
only  a  I'a  percent  gain  in  real  wages  (to 
match  the  previous  plateau  in  productivity 
gains).  Inflation  begins  to  unwind: 

[In  percent] 

Period 


10 


Assumed  inflation 9  7K  6 

Expected  growth  in  real  income \ii  IK  IK 

Wage  increase lOK  9  7K 

Productivity  gain 3  3  3 

Actual  inflation  (unit  labor  costs)...  7K  6  4K 


Now  the  process  has  been  reversed,  with  the 

rise  in  productivity  causing  inflation  to  de- 
celerate from  7^2  percent  to  6  percent  to  4'2 
percent.  Inflation  will  continue  to  wind  down 
so  long  as  the  rate  of  productivity  gain  ex- 
ceeds labor's  expected  growth  in  real  income 
When  those  two  factors  come  into  balance — 
say.  3  percent  productivity  growth  and  3  per- 
cent expected  growth  in  real  income,  infla- 
tion will  stabilize  at  a  constant  rate  until 
one  of  the  key  variables  changes  again. 

CENERALIZEi)     INFLATION — PRODUCTIVITY 
MULTIPLIER    MODEL 

A  generalization  of  this  productivity  multi- 
plier model  has  been  developed  and  estimated 
in  our  paper   This  generalization  allows  for: 

(1 )  A  partial  Impact  (measured  by  a  param- 
eter "a")  of  inflation  in  one  period  on 
wages  in  the  next  period. 

(2)  An  Impact  (measured  by  a  parameter 
"b")  of  productivity  gains  in  one  period  on 
wages  in  the  next  period. 

(3)  The  Impact  of  the  unemployment  rate 
on  average  wage  increases. 

Multipliers   for   any   period   following   the 
Initial   change    in   the   productivity   growth 
rate  may  be  obtained.  For  example,  M.,  and 
M,,  the  multipliers  two  and  four  periods  af- 
ter the  initial  change,  are  shown  to  be: 
M,=    -1    -f    (b-a)(l-|-a) 
M,=   -1  4-   (b-a)(l-(-a+a2+a') 
As  long  as  wages  are  more  responsive  to  In- 
flation In  the  previous  period  than  to  pro- 


ductivity   growth    In    the    prevloixs    period 
(a>b)    the  multipliers  will  exceed  1.00. 

Casxial  empiricism  suggests  much  greater 
worker  awareness  of  Inflation  than  of  pro- 
ductivity gains.  And  in  our  econometric  anal- 
ysis, this  conclusion  Is  confirmed.  For  the  fotir 
sectors  smalyzed.  each  Increase  of  one  per- 
centage point  in  the  rate  of  inflation  raises 
the  rate  of  increase  In  hourly  compensation 
in  the  subsequent  year  by  approximately  0.80 
percentage  point.  Changes  in  productivity 
growth  rates  show  only  a  minor  (statistically 
insignificant)  Impact  on  the  subsequent 
year's  rate  of  increase  in  hourly  compensa- 
tion. The  multiplier  estimates  are  summar- 
ized In  Table  1.  According  to  our  estimates  a 
sustained  Increase  of  one  percentage  point  in 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth  in  1980  and 
subsequent  years  would  reduce  the  infla- 
tion rate  by  2.1  to  2.4  percentage  points  in 
1982.  and  by  2.8  to  3.3  percentage  points  in 
1984. 

TABLE  I.— ESTIMATED  REDUCTION  IN  THE  RATE  OF  INFLA- 
TION FROM  A  SUSTAINED  INCREASE  OF  1  PERCENTAGE 
POINT  IN  THE  RATE  OF  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH  IN  1980 
AND  SUBSEQUENT  YEARS 

|ln  percent) 


Estimated  reduction  in  inflation  ir 

sector 

Private 

Nonfaim 

Nonflnancial 

Manufac- 

business 

business 

corpor 

at  ions 

turing 

1980.. 

1.00 

1.00 

1. 00 

1. 00 

1981. 

1.64 

1  61 

1.73 

1.78 

1982 

2.15 

2.11 

2.35 

2.38 

1983 

2.57 

2.51 

2.87 

2.85 

1984 

2.90 

2.84 

3.31 

3.21 

1985. . 

3.17 

3.11 

3.68 

3.50 

IS  PRODtrCnVlTY  GROWTH   PRIMARILY  REFLECTED 

IN    PRICES,    WAGES.    OR    PROFITS? 

Gains  from  higher  productivity,  at  the  level 
of  the  individual  firm  or  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  can  have  the  following  four  effects: 

(1)  Lower  prices,  or  a  lower  rate  of  price 
Increase,  directly  benefitting  consumers. 

( 2 )  Increased  hourly  compensation  for  the 
affected  workers. 

(3)  Offsets  to  Increases  in  nonlabor  costs, 
thereby  possibly  allowing  price  increases  to 
be  foregone. 

(4)  Increased  profits. 

Whatever  the  case,  productivity  gains  ben- 
efit individuals  as  consumers,  wage  and  sal- 
ary' earners,  or  shareholc'ers  But  because  this 
paper  focuses  on  productivity  and  inflation, 
we  explore  these  relationships  in  more  detail. 

We  have  analyzed  the  relations  between 
changes  In  productivity  and  prices,  hotirly 
compensation,  unit  nonlabor  cost,  and  unit 
profits  for  the  nonflnancial  corporate  sector 
for  1958-79  '  The  correlations  show  that  In- 
flation was  lower  in  years  of  higher  produc- 
tivity growth  We  also  found  that  higher  per- 
centage changes  In  unit  profits  occurred  in 
years  of  high  productivity  gains:  however, 
annual  changes  in  hourly  compensation  and 
unit  nonlat)or  cost  were  not  significantly 
correlated  with  annual  productivity  growth 

These  results  were  based  on  time  series 
data  for  the  nonflnancial  corporate  sector  as 
a  whole.  In  addition,  cross  section  analyses 
have  been  carried  out  for  7  broad  sectors  and 
3S  speclfi'-  industries  In  the  pri^'ate  economy 
Speclflcally.  the  average  annual  rates  of  in- 
crease In  prices  and  compensation  per  hour 
were  related  to  the  rates  of  Increase  In  out- 
put per  hour. 

The  results  of  these  cross  section  analyses 
are  clear:  Sectors  and  industries  with  above 
average  rates  of  productivity  growth  show 
significantly  below  average  rates  of  Increase 
In  prices,  with  the  coefficient  ranging  from 
—  0  73  for  the  35  l"c'iistr!es  to  1  i2  for  the 
7  sectors  ft  e..  each  additional  percentage 
point  of  productivity  growth  corresponds  to  a 
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lower  rate  of  inflation  of  0  73  to  1 .12  percent- 
age points.)  They  also  clearly  show  that  high 
productivity  growth  industries  and  sectors  do 
not  show  higher  rates  of  Increase  in  hoiirly 
compensation  than  low  prcxluctlvlty  growth 
industries  sectors.  These  results  demonstrate 
that  the  gains  from  productivity  growth  in 
specific  Industries  and  sectors  are  rapidly 
shared  with  all  consumers  In  the  form  of 
lower  rates  of  Inflation. 

IMPACT     OF     INFLATION     ON      PROPULTlVlTt 
GROWTH 

In  our  dynamic  model,  we  have  described  a 
one-way  causation — that  is  the  impact  of 
changing  productivity  growth  rates  on  Infla- 
tion. But  the  causation  also  runs  in  the  op- 
pKJsite  direction.  Rising  Inflation  rates  de- 
press productivity  growth  The  economic 
literature  increasingly  recognizes  the  effect 
of  inflation  on  raising  the  effective  corporate 
tax  rate:  on  creating  business  uncertainty 
and  increasing  the  risk  premium  Incorporated 
in  capital  budgeting  decisions:  and  on  in- 
creasing the  effective  tax  imposed  on  corpo- 
rations and  investors  All  of  these  factors  in 
turn.  Influence  capital  Investment  and  the 
rate  of  productivity  growth. 

Inflation  and  corporate  tax  rates 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  downtrend  In 
the  capital-labor  ratio  has  been  the  adverse 
effect  of  inflation  on  corporate  taxes*  A 
recent  study  by  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Riesearch  shows  that  taxes  now 
take  two-thirds  of  the  total  real  Income  on 
corporate  capital  -  The  distorting  effects  of 
inflation  have  returned  corporate  taxes  to 
the  level  of  the  mid-1 950's.  before  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  the  investment  tax 
credit  began  to  reduce  the  tax  burden 

The  effect  of  inflation  on  effective  corpo- 
rate tax  rates  discourages  capital  Investment 
and  the  productivity  growtn  it  generates 
Similarly,  the  effect  of  inflation  in  producing 
"phantom"  corporate  profits — that  is.  ac- 
counting inventory  gains  arising  from  infla- 
tion while  the  Inventory  is  held  (under  the 
first-ln  first-out  valuation  method) .  and  in- 
sufficient depreciation  allowances  to  replace 
capital  equipment — inhibits  capital  forma- 
tion. 

Inflation  also  Inhibits  capital  Investment 
in  other  ways  For  example,  it  is  widely  be- 
lieved that  inflation  has  increased  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  In  investment  deci- 
sions and  thereby  increased  the  risk  premi- 
um incorporated  in  capital  budget  decisions 
A  similar  discouragement  occurs  to  research 
and  development  as  inflation  raises  the  un- 
certainty of  returns  and  lifts  the  risk  pre- 
mium incorporated  in  risk-yield  estima- 
ticns. 

In  any  catalog  of  the  Impact  of  Inflation 
In  discouraging  investment  and  productivity 
growth,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  on  capital  gains  taxes  High 
taxes  prompt  investors  to  favor  conservative 
portfolios  and  to  lock  themselves  into  long- 
term  investments.  A  study  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  concludes 
that  corporate  stock  sales  are  in  fact,  very 
sensitive  to  capital  gains  tax  rates  and  that 
capital  gains  taxes  are  imposed  on  both 
nominal  as  well  as  real  returns'  Other  re- 
search Indicates  that  savings  and  investment 
are  responsive  to  taxation  so  that  the  im- 
position of  capital  gains  taxes  on  monetary 
but  not  real  gains  reduces  the  funds  avail- 
able for  real  private  Investment. 

Earlier,  we  concluded  that  a  slowing  In 
productivity  growth  will  produce  multiplier 
effects  on  the  rate  of  inflation  over  lime  We 
can  now  extend  that  conclusion  accelerat- 
ing inflation  Itself  discourages  capital  in- 
vestment. As  this  happens,  productivity 
growth  is  slowed  still  further,  and  the  multi- 
plier effect  on  inflation  is  further  aggra- 
vated. Inflation  is  not  a  benign  force  which 
can  easily  be  contained — it  feeds  on  itself. 

Fortunately,  the  process  can  also  be  made 
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to  work  In  reverse.  A  rising  rate  of  productiv- 
ity growth  can  reduce  inflation  over  time, 
and  with  it  generate  greater  incentives  for 
ra».nltal  formation  and  Droductivltv  erowth. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


billion  in  budget  authority  and  $9.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  In  addition,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  required  to  save 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 


The  amendment  before  us  this  morn- 
ing is  presented  in  the  spirit  that  tax  re- 
duction is  so  important  that  it  is  worth — 


billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Those  spend- 
ing cuts  are  far  from  certain. 
Second,  the  room  for  tax  reduction 
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to  work  In  reverse.  A  rising  rate  of  productiv- 
ity growth  can  reduce  Inflation  over  time, 
and  with  It  generate  greater  Incentives  for 
capital  formation  and  productivity  growth. 

CONCLUSION 

Much  remains  to  be  learned  about  the 
complex  relationships  between  productivity 
growth  and  Inflation.  The  analysis  presented 
In  our  paper  is  a  beginning.  The  evidence, 
however,  points  to  a  multiplier  effect  of 
changing  productivity  growth  on  Inflation. 
Increased  productivity  can  make  a  major 
contribution  In  unwinding  our  fifteen-year 
Inflation.  Whatever  the  specific  causes — fiscal 
and  monetary  mismanagement,  soaring  com- 
modity prices,  the  rise  In  oil  prices,  dollar 
devaluations,  excess  demands,  rising  unit 
labor  costs — we  are  In  a  stage  of  the  Inflation 
process  where  both  costs  and  wages  have  been 
leaping  upward.  Increased  productivity  In 
these  circumstances  Is  essential  to  cool  In- 
flation while  maintaining  the  nation's  com- 
mitment to  high  levels  of  employment.  The 
time  has  come  to  end  the  long  neglect  of 
lagging  productivity  growth  in  the  analysis 
of  economic  events — not  only  In  the  analysis 
of  real  growth  over  the  longer  run.  but  the 
dynamic  process  of  accelerating  Inflation. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  quorum  call  time 
be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  on 
the  resolution  or  on  the  amendment' 

Mr.  HATCH.  On  the  amendment 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  against  the  resolution  rather 
than  against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr^  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

^ii^t,f!lf^^/^°  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c£ill  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoREN>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Off   the 
resolution? 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Off  the  resolution. 
Is  the  time  used  up  on  the  amendment? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Those 
favoring  the  amendment  have  used  14 '2 
minutes    and    the    opposition    to    the 
amendment  has  not  used  any  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  So  I  wish  to  use  time 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognized  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am  basically 
in  accord  with  the  position  that  Sena- 
tor Hatch  has  so  well  stated  here  this 
morning.  I  agree  with  most  of  the  eco- 
nomic analysis  he  has  presented.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  do  need  to  do  more  to 
strengthen  the  supply  side  of  our  econ- 
omy and  wiU  work  with  the  Senator  to 
this  objective  when  we  can  agree  that  it 
is  timely. 

High  levels  of  spending  and  large  Fed- 
eral deficits  are  among  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  the  virulent  inflation 
we  face  in  this  country  today. 

Moreover,  I  also  agree  that  high  tax 
rates  are  eroding  private  initiative  and 
private  investment  and  that  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility gained  only  through  the  im- 
position of  substantial  new  taxes  is  a 
shallow  victory. 

In  fact.  Senator  Hatch  and  I  both  re- 
cently strongly  opposed  the  windfall  prof- 
it tax.  This  tax,  in  my  view,  is  a  textbook 
example  of  the  type  of  misguided  Gov- 
ernment taxation  that  reduces  invest- 
ment, hurts  employment,  and  lowers 
output. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  case  it  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  provided 
incentives  for  production  and  disincen- 
tives for  consumption,  but  the  windfall 
profit  tax  went  in  exactly  the  opposite 
direction. 

Despite  the  fact  that  this  resolution 
depends  heavily  upon  increased  taxes  to 
balance  the  budget,  I  believe  that  this 
resolution  achieves  many  of  the  objec- 
tives that  Senator  Hatch  advocates. 

Let  me  mention  some  of  those  objec- 
tives. 

First  of  all.  this  budget  resolution  is 
balanced ; 

Second,  it  reduces  overall  spending  $3.9 
billion  below  current  law.  and  this  is 
a  major  objective  in  the  face  of  the  in- 
flation we  are  facing; 

Third,  it  reduces  nondefense  spending 
by  $13.2  billion  below  current  law; 

Fourth,  it  contains  the  ver\'  same  de- 
fense spending  targets  as  Senator 
Hatch's  amendment  recommends;  and 

Fifth,  it  does  provide  room  for  tax 
cuts. 

The  resolution  requires  nine  commit- 
tees to  report  reconciliation  legislation 
cutting  fiscal  year  1981  spending  by  $8.2 


billion  in  budget  authority  and  $9.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  In  addition,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  required  to  save 
$3.6  biUion  in  order  to  live  within  its 
fiscal  year  1981  allocation. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  reconciliation  requirement  is  already 
causing  great  concern  in  the  appropria- 
tions and  the  authorizing  committees 
and  to  try  to  go  further  seems  to  be 
totally  impractical. 

Senator  Hatch  proposes  to  change  this 
resolution  so  that  it  requires  over  $19 
billion  in  savings  instead  of  approxi- 
mately $12  billion  savings  which  the 
resolution  as  reported  will  require,  and 
in  my  judgment  that  is  simply  imprac- 
ticable. 

I  hope  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  w  ho  are  unhappy  with 
the  reconciliation  instructions  already 
in  the  resolution  will  take  a  close  look 
at  what  the  Hatch  amendment  will  re- 
quire of  their  committees. 

The  fact  that  Senator  Hatch  does  not 
amend  the  reconciliation  instructions 
raises  considerable  doubt  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  his  additional  savings  even 
if  we  changed  the  numbers  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenue-reducing 
part  of  the  amendment  is  unnecessary. 
The  budget  resolution  already  contains 
a  $10  billion  cushion  for  tax  reduction, 
more  than  enough  to  accommodate  the 
phase  in  of  10-5-3  depreciation. 

The  spending  cuts  in  the  Hatch 
amendment  are  not  likely  to  be  achieved. 
The  end  eff'ect  of  reducing  taxes  below 
the  committee  recommendation  and  pro- 
viding for  this  tax  reduction  through  un- 
likely spending  cuts  will  be  a  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  that  is  not  in  balance. 
While  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
lengthy  discussion  of  the  economic  bene- 
fits of  10-5-3.  I  point  out  that  it  involves 
substantial  tax  reduction  in  the  out- 
years,  amounting  to  $40  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
premature  to  say  now  that  10-5-3  will 
be  our  productivity-related  tax  cut. 
Other  alternatives  such  as  the  first  year 
capital  recovery  system  must  be  explored 
by  the  Finance  Committee  and  the  full 
Senate  before  a  tax  cutting  package  can 
be  assembled. 

I  also  wish  to  provide  the  Senate  with 
some  information  about  the  shape  of  tax 
cuts  in  recent  years. 

Let  me  go  back  first  to  the  tax  cut  of 
1971.  It  restored  investment  tax  credits 
and  increased  personal  income  tax  ex- 
emptions. It  abolished  the  excise  tax  on 
cars  and  light  trucks.  The  revenue  loss 
in  fiscal  year  1972  was  S4.4  billion;  in 
fiscal  year  1973  it  was  $6.9  biUion;  and 
in  fiscal  year  1974  it  was  $6.1  billion.  So 
parts  of  those  tax  cuts  were  supply  .side 
oriented. 

In  1974  we  had  the  retirement  plan 
amendments  which  did  not  have  any 
particular  supply  side  effect. 

Then  in  1975  the  Tax  Reduction  Act 
included  income  tax  reduction,  but  pri- 
marily it  was  oriented  at  business  tax 
reductions,  including  a  higher  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  a  lower  corporate 
tax  credit.  These  totaled  $4.8  billion.  The 
total  first  year  revenue  effect  was  $22.8 
billion. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  myself  an  additional  3  minutes. 

In  1976.  there  were  several  corporal* 
tax  reforms.  We  also  extended  and  en- 
acted lower  income  taxpayer  relief  pro- 
vision and  various  investment  incentives. 
The  total  revenue  loss  that  year  was 
$15.7  billion. 

Then  in  1977.  we  passed  a  tax  reduction 
and  simplification  act.  It  included  indi- 
vidual income  tax  reductions  of  $14.2 
billion,  but  it  also  included  a  new  jobs 
tax  credit  and  extension  of  corporate  in- 
come tax  reductions  totaling  $3.5  billion. 
The  total  tax  reduction  that  year  was 
S17.8  billion. 

And  in  1978.  only  less  than  2  years  ago. 
we  had  individual  tax  cuts  amounting  to 
$7.9  billion  and  a  corporate  tax  cut  that 
reduced  taxes  in  1979  by  $2  billion  and 
reduced  corporate  taxes  in  1980  by  $4.3 
billion. 

In  addition  to  that  there  were  capital 
gain  reductions  of  $0.3  billion  in  1979  and 
S2.2  billion  in  1980. 

The  total  tax  reduction  in  the  1978 
act  was  $10.4  billion  for  1979,  and  $21 
billion  in  1980.  Again  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  looking  at  the 
supply  side.  $4.3  billion  of  the  1978  tax 
cut  was  corporate  tax  and  $2.2  billion 
were  capital  gains  tax  cuts.  So  we  have 
been  alert  to  the  problem  the  Senator 
from  Utah  raises  so  well,  and  I  believe  we 
will  continue  to  place  emphasis  on  tiie 
supply  side  in  future  tax  cuts  when  we 
get  the  budget  in  balance  and  when  we 
can  provide  the  tax  cuts  without  simply 
adding  to  our  deficit. 

Mr.  President.  I  appreciate  and  sup- 
port Senator  Hatch  in  the  objective  he 
is  trying  to  reach.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
he  is  attempting  to  move  Congress  faster 
and  farther  in  the  directions  it  has  al- 
ready been  moving,  but  at  a  rate  that  is 
probably  more  rapid  than  Congress  will 
be  able  to  achieve. 

I  fully  accept  and  support  his  intent 
to  achieve  spending  restraint  and  to 
achieve  tax  reductions  oriented  toward 
the  supply  side. 

The  Hatch  amendment  cuts  spending 
more  deeply  than  we  can  achieve  this 
year.  The  tax  cut  in  fiscal  year  1981  is 
similar  to  that  which  the  resolution  pro- 
poses. It  is  larger  in  1982  and  1983.  and  I 
doubt  that  we  should  decide  now  on  a  tax 
cut  that  large. 

So  although  I  support  the  policy  ob- 
jective of  the  Hatch  amendment.  I  must 
urge  the  Senate  to  stay  with  the  pattern 
we  have  set  in  the  resolution.  I  believe 
we  will  get  where  the  Senator  wants  to 
go  more  rapidly  this  way  than  by  setting 
for  ourselves  some  goals  impossible  to 
achieve,  and  which  would  only  make  it 
less  likely  that  we  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish the  obiective  we  both  want. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  for 
his  indulgence  this  morning.  We  were 
trying  to  work  with  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  on  some  of  these  amendments, 
to  expedite  and  try  to  complete  our  task 
here  today. 

I  thank  our  distinguished  ranking 
Member,  Senator  Bellmon,  for  his  pres- 
entation. 
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The  amendment  before  us  this  morn- 
ing is  presented  in  the  spirit  that  tax  re- 
duction is  so  important  that  it  is  worth — 
and  listen  to  these  items  now — $1.6  bil- 
lion in  outlays  cuts  from  income  security 
for  the  Nation's  poor,  a  cut  from  an  al- 
ready tight  budget:  that  it  is  worth  $500 
million  in  veterans'  benefits  cut  from  a 
part  of  the  budget  that  45  Senators  yes- 
terday voted  to  increase — we  are  still 
struggling  with  that  one.  It  is  supposedly 
worth  $600  million  of  additional  cuts  in 
the  employment  and  training  function 
which  Senators  hoped  to  increase  in 
amendments  we  have  yet  to  consider, 
which  are  coming  later  this  morning. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  tax  cut  pro- 
posal. It  is  advanced  with  all  the  argu- 
ments for  supply-side  economics.  The 
Budget  Committee  is  favorable  to  supply- 
side  tax  cuts.  In  fact,  it  provides  for  $30.9 
billion  of  productivitv  tax  cuts  in  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1983. 

The  committee  also  provides  $33.6  bil- 
lion to  offset  rising  social  security  taxes. 
But  what  does  the  Hatch  amendment  do 
to  offset  the  already  enacted  increases  in 
social  security  taxes  and  to  relieve  that 
bracket  creep  we  hear  so  much  about? 
Undoubtedly  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  would  say  the  new  split 
stream  tax  break  thev  are  proposing  for 
recipients  of  unearned  income — that  is, 
interest,  dividends,  business  profits,  capi- 
tal gains  from  speculation  in  land,  stocks, 
gold,  or  whatever — constitutes  an  offset 
for  bracket  creep. 

But  is  bracket  creep  OK  for  workers 
who  get  most  of  their  income  from  wages 
and  salaries  and  who  will  be  paying 
higher  social  security  taxes  this  year, 
next  year? 

This  amendment  leaves  only  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1981  for  all  tax  reductions 
other  than  accelerated  depreciation  and 
the  split  stream  proposal,  assuming  Sen- 
ator Hatch  is  using  CBO's  basic  revenue 
estimates  for  revenues  under  current 
law. 

It  is  really  not  consistent  with  the 
Muskie  substitute.  Senate  Resolution 
380.  which  the  Senate  passed  just  2 
months  ago.  That  substitute  provided 
for  half  of  the  tax  reduction  made  pos- 
sible by  budget  restraint  to  go  for  pro- 
ductivity tax  cuts,  and  half  to  offset 
social  security  tax  increases.  This 
amendment  has  57  percent  supply-side 
tax  reduction  and  43  percent  for  other 
purposes,  on  the  basis  of  the  CBO  cur- 
rent law  estimates.  In  the  committee's 
resolution,  the  split  is  48  to  52  percent. 

Over  the  3  years  planned  in  the 
budget  resolution,  this  amendment 
promises  $111  billion  of  tax  reductions 
compared  to  $64.4  billion  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  plan.  But  will  we  really  have 
Sill  billion  to  commit  to  tax  reduction? 
Once  we  put  these  tax  cuts  into  law. 
their  revenue  loss  grows  inevitably. 
Meanwhile,  the  room  for  tax  reduction 
is  dependent  on  three  uncertainties.  This 
gives  you  the  tenuous  nature  of  the 
budget  process — how  we  are  trying  to  do 
things  in  a  timelv  way.  to  come  in  just 
at  the  right  time. 

First,  the  amendment  requires  $7.3  bil- 
lion in  outlay  reductions  below  the  com- 
mittee's proposal  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
$12.6  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $6.1 


billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Those  spend- 
ing cuts  are  far  from  certain. 

Second,  the  room  for  tax  reduction 
depends  on  the  economy  being  as  strong 
as  CBO  projects,  which  we  hope  it  will 
be.  We  have  heard  a  lot.  however,  about 
the  uncertainties  of  forecasts.  Forecasts 
become  less  certain  the  longer  the  period 
over  which  we  project.  If  the  economy 
were  to  be  weaker,  we  would  be  facing 
deficits  under  the  plan  in  this  amend- 
ment. There  is  no  margin  to  spare  in 
the  outyears. 

Let  us  suppose  the  economy  is  as 
strong  or  stronger  than  the  CBO  pro- 
jections. This  amendment  would  risk 
reigniting  the  inflation  we  are  trying  to 
cure  Let  us  look  at  what  some  analysts 
say  on  this  subject  I  wish  I  could  get 
some  economic  authority  and  recom- 
mendation for  a  tax  cut.  because  our 
committee  would  run  out  and  provide 
one.  We  have  said  we  are  setting  aside 
$10  billion  for  a  tax  cut.  but  if  we  could 
only  get  some  real  substantial  economic 
advice  which  said  "Now.  go."  we  would 
be  the  first  out  to  provide  a  larger  one. 
We  are  trying  to  show  our  foresight  and 
our  sympathy  for  this  particular  ap- 
proach, by  including  m  the  budget  res- 
olution a  tax  cut.  But  we  also  provide 
that  we  do  not  do  it  precipitately,  that 
we  do  not  go  right  back  and  reignite 
infiation. 

The  new  models  of  Data  Resources, 
Inc.,  and  Evans  Economics  both  suggest 
that  tax  cuts  directed  at  investment  in- 
centives have  their  first  effects  on  de- 
mand. There  is  no  way  around  the 
proposition  that  you  have  to  build  a 
machine  before  you  can  use  it.  The  ben- 
eficial effects  on  productivity  and  infla- 
tion occur  after  3  years  or  so,  according 
to  these  models.  And  th&se  are  new 
models  that  have  not  yet  been  exten- 
sively analyzed  and  tested  They  show 
bigger  effects  on  productivity  and  better 
effects  on  inflation  than  the  older 
models  The  older  models  would  say  that 
tax  cuts  of  the  size  proposed  could  keep 
inflation,  using  the  GNP  measure,  near 
the  9-percent  rate  we  have  been  experi- 
encing recently.  I  suggest  that  we  should 
move  cautiously. 

Let  us  look  at  a  recent  newsletter  from 
the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  what 
they  have  to  say  about  the  appropriate 
time  perspective  in  which  supply-side 
tax  cuts  should  be  viewed  We  are 
accused  from  time  to  time  of  overkill  or 
strong  language,  but  actually  look  at  the 
quotes  from  the  economists  themselves: 

To  be  sure,  carefully  targelted  tax-rate 
reductions  can  improve  labor  productivity 
by  inducing  greater  worker  effort  and  higher 
rates  of  capital  Investment.  But  these  are 
long-run  effects  And  while  It  Is  true  that 
improved  productivity  has  a  contribution  to 
make  in  the  battle  against  Inflation,  the  size 
of  this  contribution  over  a  short  period  Is 
likely  to  be  small. 

The  Chase  newsletter  summarizes  the 
supply-side  issue  using  words  like  "sim- 
plistic evangehsm."  But,  when  we  call  it 
simplistic  they  can  say  that  is  being  a 
little  snide,  and  I  would  not  be  snide  or 
demeaning  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah.  I  have  the  greatest  respect 
for  him.  and  he  is  a  valued  member  of 
our  Budget  Committee  and  the  entire 
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process,  and  we  have  generally  been  on 
the  same  side  trying  to  hold  this  bal- 
anced  budget   all  year   long.   We  have 


the  budget — not  in  this  fiscal  year  1980. 
but  at  least  to  limit  the  impending  def- 
icit, and  balance  it  in  1981. 


It  IS  going  to  be  well  over  $600  biUion 
Back  in  1976.  the  interest  against  the 
national  debt  was  $42  billion,  or  therp. 
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porate  taxes  along  that  line  as  weU  as 
lower  personal  taxes. 

T»r»  v.nirn  fiiit   In   vnriniiR  tAX  cuts  that 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 


I  voted  not  to  table  it  because  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  principle  Involved  in  the 
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process,  and  we  have  generally  been  on 
the  same  side  trying  to  hold  this  bal- 
anced budget  all  year  long.  We  have 
been  walled  up  in  these  marathon  ses- 
sions working  together. 

But  the  Chase  newsletter  states,  and 
I  quote: 

The  simplistic  evangelism  that  has 
sbrouded  supply-side  economics  In  an  aura 
of  mysticism  should  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
credit an  otherwise  promising  approach.  .  .  . 
Over-zealous  supply  devotees  have  Invoked 
supply-side  economics  to  advance  some 
highly  questionable  claims  for  the  supposed 
"herapeutlc  effect  of  massive  tax  cuts,  offer- 
ing them  as  a  cure  for  double-digit  inflation 
and  low  rates  of  saving.  Investment,  and  pro- 
ductivity growth,  among  other  ills.  Such 
overstatement  threatens  to  obscure  the  gen- 
uine merits  of  much  of  the  supply-side 
argument. 

We  really  get  to  the  knitting,  as  you 
say,  as  former  Governors,  without  the 
authority  to  print  money.  You  were  not 
even  allowed  the  luxury  of  thinking 
along  those  hnes,  distinguished  Presid- 
ing OfBcer  from  Oklahoma,  who  was  a 
chief  executive  for  many  years. 

We  have  a  $37.5  billion  deficit  now  and 
it  could  be  more;  I  notice  on  the  House 
side  they  are  using  the  higher  number 
of  nearly  $42  billion.  We  have  got  to  pay 
this  years  bills.  You  go  to  Oklahoma  or 
South  Carolina  and  say,  "Well,  the  first 
way  to  pay  the  bill  is  to  cut  the  rev- 
enues." and  they  would  sack  you  right 
quick  out  of  the  statehouse  for  that 
kind  of  an  approach.  In  the  statehouse. 
you  just  could  not  do  all  this  printing  of 
money. 

But  here  you  can  be  ethereal  and 
theoretical;  the  expression  used  by 
Chase  Bank  was  the  "aura  of  mysticism. ' 
Somehow  in  Washington  commonsense 
ideas  just  disappear  In  the  luxury  of 
theory  around  here  we  bust  the  budget 
more  and  more  and  more,  to  the  tune 
over  the  last  10  years  of  $349  billion. 
That  is  the  cumulative  deficit  over  the 
last  10  years,  and  that  is  the  ailment  we 
are  trying  to  overcome. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  spending  side, 
the  Hatch  amendment  would  cut  $8.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $7.3  bil- 
lion in  outlays  below  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendation. 

The  largest  cuts  occur  in  the  educa- 
tion and  manpower  area,  $600  million  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays:  health. 
$1.6  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.4 
billion  in  outlays;  and  income  security, 
$2.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1.4 
billion  in  outlays. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dation, Mr.  President,  already  cuts  these 
three  functions  below  current  law  by  $5 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $6.6  bil- 
lion in  outlavs. 

Significant  and  controversial  cuts  are 
also   proposed    in    this    amendment    in 
areas  we  debated  yesterday,  cuts  in  nat- 
ural resource  programs,  transportation 
and  veterans  programs. 

So  the  Budget  Committee  has  recom- 
mended a  tight,  responsible  budget  de- 
signed to  bring  the  budget  into  balance 
at  the  lowest  possible  level.  That  budget 
took  us  manv  davs  of  hard  work  to  pre- 
pare We  should  not  come  now  and 
scuttle  it  with  tax  cuts  that  we  cannot 
aflord.  We  are  really  trying  to  balance 
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the  budget — not  in  this  fiscal  year  1980. 
but  at  least  to  limit  the  impending  def- 
icit, and  balance  it  in  1931. 

The  proper  and  responsible  action  is 
to  reject  the  amendment  and  please  ad- 
here with  the  committee's  recommended 
budget. 

I  have  to  oppose  this  amendment.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  do  likewise. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  have  en- 
joyed this  debate.  I  also  enioyed  both 
the  ranking  minority  member's  ap- 
proach— and  I  appreciate  his  approach 
here  today — and  his  suggestion  that  we 
may  very  well  be  right.  He  generally  sup- 
ports this  type  of  a  principle. 

I  have  also  enjoyed  my  colleague  from 
South  Carolina,  for  whom  I  have  tre- 
mendous esteem  and  with  whom  I  have 
worked  very  hard  to  try  and  hold  the 
line  on  the  budget  to  come  up  with  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  simple  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  will  balance  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  We  will  still 
reach  a  balanced  budget,  but  will  do  so 
with  $605.6  billion,  a  total  that  is  $7.3 
billion  less  than  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation . 

Now.  we  have  excepted  defense  and 
social  security,  which  I  think  all  of  my 
colleagues  would  prefer  to  do.  or  at  least 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  would 
prefer  to  do.  All  outlays  are  reduced  from 
the  committee's  recommendation  by  2.2 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1981.  3  4  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  1.7  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  two  tax  cuts  we  suggest  are  10- 
5-3,  the  accelerated  depreciation,  for 
which  I  know  of  no  one  who  disagrees 
that  it  would  be  very  beneficial  in  ac- 
centuating productivity  in  thi.s  countr>'. 
and  a  savings  incentive  which  would  tax 
earned  and  unearned  income  separately, 
with  the  first  dollars  of  each  type  of  in- 
come starting  in  the  lowest  brackets. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  adding  the 
unearned  income  on  top  of  the  earned 
income  to  push  people  into  higher 
brackets,  we  will  treat  them  as  separate 
incomes,  each  starting  with  the  first  dol- 
lars in  the  lowest  tax  brackets. 

Now,  basically.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
reasonable  approach.  Our  contention  is 
that  if  we  will  do  this — according  to 
the  Evans  model  and,  frankly,  backed 
up,  somewhat,  by  the  Eckstein  model— 
these  two  tax  cuts  would  increase  savings 
and  investments  by  $26.3  billion  in  the 
first  year  and  $70.5  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  something  that  is  long  overdue  in 
our  society  that  we  must  have.  Over  a 
5-year  period,  these  two  tax  cuts  would 
stimulate  almost  $235  billion  in  addi- 
tional savings  and  investments. 

This  would  cause  the  gross  national 
product  to  be  1.5  percent  higher  at  the 
end  of  5  years  and  it  would  create  a  mil- 
Uon  new  jobs.  That  would  be  worthwhile. 
It  is  something  we  should  all  be  trying 
to  do. 

Four  years  ago,  when  I  became  a 
Member  of  the  Senate,  or  at  least  when 
I  was  elected  in  1976,  the  budget  was 
somewhere  around  $400  billion.  Today, 
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it  is  going  to  be  well  over  $600  billion 
Back  in  1976,  the  interest  against  the 
national  debt  was  $42  billion,  or  there- 
abouts. In  fiscal  year  1981.  it  will  be 
somewhere  near  $80  billion;  in  just  4 
years. 

Over  the  last  3  years,  under  the 
budget  process  as  it  has  occurred,  we 
have  increased  the  annual  budget  41 
percent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  in- 
clude the  offbudget  items,  which' should 
be  included  onbudget  because  they  are 
actual  deficits  put  in  a  special  category 
over  4  years,  I  believe  that  we  will  have 
rim  deficits  somewhere  near  $200  billion 
It  was  brought  out  that  this  budget 
resolution  contemplates  a  $10  billion  tax 
cut.  But  anybody  who  believes  that, 
under  today's  circumstances,  I  think  has 
to  be  misinformed.  The  $10  billion  tax 
cut  cushion  claimed  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution simply  will  not  materialize. 

New  economic  forecasts  show  that  this 
budget  is  actually  out  of  balance.  The 
SIO  billion  cushion  will  be  used  up  in 
increased  entitlement  programs  and 
lower  revenues  from  a  deeper  recession 
than  projected. 

If  you  add  it  all  up,  supply  side  eco- 
nomics and  this  moderate,  reasonable 
amendment  are  not  simplistic  evange- 
lism. There  are  some  supply  siders  who 
occasionally  do  propose  simphstic  evan- 
gelism. But  this  is  not  that. 

I  would  prefer  something  like  this  that 
would  add  to  productivity  in  this  coun- 
try, that  will  give  us  a  chance  to  pull 
out  of  these  difficulties,  that  will  help 
us  outproduce  inflation,  rather  than  live 
with  this  awful  monster  that  is  raking 
this  country. 

I  would  prefer  this  to  the  reeling 
drunk-in-the-gutter  Keynesian  econom- 
ics we  have  had  over  the  last  30  years. 
I  think  it  is  time  we  realized  that, 
although  some  people  think  there  is  an 
aura  of  mysticism  in  supply  side  eco- 
nomics, think  we  have  an  aura  of  sta- 
tistics that  show  that  the  drunk-in-the- 
gutter  Keynesianism  has  put  us  where 
we  are.  I  think  it  is  time  we  start  recog- 
nizing that  changes  have  to  occur. 

We  need  to  bring  about  those  changes 
now.  We  need  better  productivity  and  we 
need  better  investment  and  savings.  We 
have  to  solve  these  problems  now  and  not 
later. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  previously  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote. 

When  we  talk  about  tax  cuts.  T  feel 
as  if  some  of  these  amendments  could  be 
characterized,  most  respectfully,  by  the 
Alcoa  commercial:  "Alcoa  can't  wait."  I 
cannot  wait  either. 

But  I  have  to  emphasize  for  the  body 
that  we  have  had  four  personal  income 
tax  cuts  in  the  U.S.  Government  in  the 
last  5  years.  Four  in  the  last  5  years. 
This  year,  we  have  to  count  $20.1  bil- 
lion from  lower  taxes  on  capital  gains 
tax  and  from  tax  relief  for  small  corpor- 
ations, small  businesses,  and  other  cor- 


porate taxes  along  that  line  as  weU  as 
lower  personal  taxes. 

We  have  put  in  various  tax  cuts  that 
are  going  to  cost  the  revenue  side  some 
$20.1  billion  already.  So  we  have  not  been 
callous  to  the  supply  side.  We  have  been 
trying  and  we  have  been  successful  and 
have  cut  taxes  4  out  of  the  last  5  years. 
We  should  just  withhold,  as  the  budget 
resolution  calls  for,  any  kind  of  real 
tax  cuts  that  might  unbalance  the 
budget.  That  is  why  we  even  put  in  that 
rule  to  get  us  to  the  end  of  the  summer, 
to  the  second  concurrent  resolution,  and 
then  let  us  have  a  further  look. 

Let  us  have  the  economists  come  in 
and  all  the  others  who  have  studied  it 
and  be  a  little  bit  more  accurate  at  this 
particular  time.  Then  I  would  be  glad  to 
perhaps  join  in  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. At  this  particular  time  I  will  have 
to  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  May  I  make  one  further 
statement? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Surely. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina.  We  do  agree  on  many  things. 
I  will  continue  to  support  him  in  everj- 
way  I  can  as  he  assumes  the  Budget 
Committee  chairmanship. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  hide  behind  tax 
cuts.  We  have  a  $96  billion  increase  in 
revenues. 

We  have  inflation  induced  income  tax 
increases,  social  security  tax  increases, 
net  increases  in  income  taxes  from  de- 
control, net  windfall  profit  taxes,  the  im- 
port fee  on  gasoline  taxes,  and  other 
increases  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. There  will  be  real  tax  increases  of 
$63.3  billion. 

Over  the  next  5  years  real  tax  increases 
will  amount  to  $642.9  under  this  budget 
resolution.  What  we  are  saying  is  we 
would  hke  to  save  $235  billion  in  £uldi- 
tional  savings  and  investment.  That  is 
all  we  are  asking.  Even  though  there  have 
been  some  supply  side  tax  cuts  in  the 
past  we  have  always  jumped  the  revenues 
like  the  man  in  the  desert  gulping  for  air 
and  water.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
this  year.  All  I  am  asking  is  that  we 
consider  as  we  jump  these  taxes,  $63 
bilhon  plus,  that  we  do  something  to 
offset  that.  This  is  a  reasonable  approach 
that  will  give  industries  like  United 
States  Steel,  which  is  having  difficulty 
right  now,  some  of  the  smaller  com- 
panies, the  automobile  companies  that 
are  having  difficulties,  a  chance  to  re- 
coup and  be  able  to  replace  worn  out 
equipment  that  they  have. 

Of  course,  it  will  give  every  American 
a  chance  to  save  more,  and  thus  invest 
more,  expand  our  economy,  employ  more, 
and  ultimately  outproduce  inflation. 

This  one  amendment  will  not  do  all  of 
those  things,  but  it  will  at  least  start  us 
in  that  direction.  I  think  it  is  worthy  of 
support  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
support  it.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunacai,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  iMr.  Muskie)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  . 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mi.  Sar- 
banes).  Are  there  any  Members  in  the 
Chamber  who  have  not  voted  who  desire 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  53, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  107  Leg.] 

TEAS— 53 

Baucus 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Exon 

Packwood 

Bellmon 

Ford 

Pell 

Blden 

Hart 

Press!  er 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Huddles  ton 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

. Inouye 

Rlegle 

Cannon 

JaclEson 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Church 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Magnuson 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Mathlas 

Talmadge 

Culver 

McGovem 

Tsongas 

DcCkjnclnl 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

WlUlamii 

Durkln 

Morgan 
NAYS— 39 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

;;d 

Schmltt 

Bentsen 

Havakawa 

Schwelker 

Boren 

Heflln 

Stevens 

Bosch  wltz 

Helms 

Stewart 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Stone 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Danforth 

Long 

Wall<9 

Dole 

Lugar 

Warner 

-nberger 

McClure 

Younp 

Oam 

1 

Nelson 
Nunn 

Zorlnsky 

Goldwater 

Percy 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Kassebaum 
Kennedy 

Matsunaga 
Roth 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Hatch's  amendment  (No.  1753)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  NELSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment for  just  one  moment  on  the  amend- 
ment that  was  just  acted  upon.  I  had 
hoped  it  would  not  be  a  motion  to  table, 
so  I  could  make  a  comment  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendment. 


I  voted  not  to  table  it  because  I  believe 
the  Senate  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  the  principle  involved  in  the 
depreciation  aspect  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah. 

I  originally  introduced  the  proposal 
for  a  depreciation  rate  of  10-5-3,  the 
Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act,  along  with 
several  other  cosponsors.  "The  measure, 
S.  1435,  currently  has  51  cosponsors. 

I  had  hoped  we  might  have  discussed 
the  importance  of  the  Congress  moving 
quickly  toward  a  signiflcant  change  in 
our  depreciation  rate,  that  is,  a  change 
that  would  increase  the  rate  of  deprecia- 
tion very  rapidly. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  we  can  or  can- 
not Improve  upon  the  10-5-3  proposal. 
But  the  issue  should  be  fully  debated  on 
its  own  merits.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  tabling  the  amendment. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  the  first  time 
the  Congress  considers  a  tax  cut,  one  of 
the  fundamental  points  we  will  attack 
is  the  question  of  depreciation  rates  be- 
cause, on  the  average,  the  industrial  pro- 
ductive machinery  of  America  is  now  20 
years  of  age  The  average  age  of  machin- 
ery in  West  Germany  is  12  years  and  in 
Japan  it  is  10  years. 

Our  Nation  cannot  compete  for  world 
markets  with  this  kind  of  disparity  be- 
tween the  producti\ity  of  its  industrial 
plants  and  that  of  its  major  international 
trading  partners.  So  the  most  important 
thing  we  can  do  to  provide  the  necessar>- 
capital  to  improve  the  productivity  of 
our  plants  is  to  accelerate  the  deprecia- 
tion rate. 

AMENDMEKT    NO.     1T4B 

(Purpose:  To  increase  the  recommended 
levels  of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
Income  security  for  fiscal  year  1981) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment.  No.  1745,  at  the  desk 
which  I  call  up.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr  Sttvxns). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr  OoLDWAixa. 
Mr.  I>eConcini,  Mr.  PeyoR.  Mr  Sarbanes.  and 
Mr.  DtnuuN.  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1746. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  as» 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  t)e  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  out  "»6«7.900.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$688,300,000,000" 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "»612.900,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$613,300,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  ■$0"  and  In- 
sert " — $400,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  19.  strike  out  "$246,300,- 
000,000"    and    insert    "$245,700,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  "$218,300- 
000.000"    and    insert    "$218,700,000,000". 

On  page  15.  line  12.  strike  out  "$600,000.- 
OOO"  and  insert  "$100,000,000" 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage of  the  budget  resolution  with  the 
existence  of  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions will  constitute  a  breach  of  faith 
with  the  retired  Federal  workers  of  this 
Nation.  At  the  present  time,  the  budget 
resolution    requires   the   Governmental 
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Affairs  Committee  to  achieve  $500  mil-  sidering  that  retirees  are  the  ones  least  income  taxes,  i  do  not  have  income  left  each 
lion  in  savings  by  reporting  out  legis-  able  to  cope  with  the  ravages  of  infla-  month  now  to  allow  any  travel,  or  even 
lation   which    will    reduce    Government     tion.  The  injustice  of  such  a  change  is     *  short  holiday,  i  have  to  continually  deplete 
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•Retirement  Is  traumatic  at  best,  and  to     then  we  are  in  sad  shape  intellectually 
constantly  read   of   this  conmilttee   or  that     2t,nd  morally 
committee  doing  everything  In  its  power  to  t,^,.     „Hmini.«t.r«t.irtn's     nmn^^l      «r.- 


would  set  a  ver>-  bad  precedent  if  we  al- 
lowed this  to  happen.  It  is  more  than 
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Affairs  Committee  to  achieve  $500  mil- 
lion in  savings  by  reporting  out  legis- 
lation which  will  reduce  Government 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  by  $500  mil- 
lion. The  only  sizeable  Government  pro- 
gram under  the  budgetary  jurisdiction 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
is  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 
Hence,  the  only  program  which  feasibly 
could  be  reduced  by  $500  million  is  the 
civil  service  retirement  program.  And 
the  only  way  to  save  $500  million  in 
the  first  year  is  to  renege  on  the  agree- 
ment we  forged  with  the  retired  Federal 
workers  in  1976. 

In  1976.  the  so-called  1 -percent  kicker 
on  Federal  annuities  was  repealed  with 
the  understanding  that  the  annuities 
would  be  adjusted  semiannually.  I 
argued  against  the  change  because  I 
saw  the  inevitable.  I  saw  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  kicker  was  just  the  begin- 
ning. And  so  it  seems  it  was.  For  the 
second  straight  year,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  recommending  we  disavow  our 
earlier  understanding  and  revert  to  a 
once-a-year  adjustment  on  Federal  an- 
nuities. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  at  this  same 
time,  the  same  proposal  was  before  us. 
During  the  debate,  we  received  assur- 
ances from  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  that  the  Budget 
Conomittees  policy  recommendations  are 
not  binding  upon  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees. However,  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction to  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  this  year  leaves  us  no  alter- 
native. We  are  being  forced  to  cut  the 
twice-a-year    adjustment    and.    conse- 
quenUy,  follow  the  Budget  Committees 
recommendations.  Since  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  is  the  only  program 
under  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee's   budgetary    jurisdiction.     $500 
million    of    reductions    must    originate 
there.  Although  we  are  presently  consid- 
ering other  retirement  bills  that  will  re- 
duce Government  outlays,  such  reduc- 
tions do  not  even  aoproxlmate  a  cut  of 
the  magnitude  required  by  the  reconcili- 
ation mstruction.  Therefore,  the  instruc- 
tion ties  our  hands  with  respect  to  the 
Budget  Committee's  recommendation  to 
eliminate  the  semiannual  adjustments 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Budget 
Committee  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  Gov- 
ernment spending.  But,  I  object  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  in  essence,  making 
Dohcy  decisions.  Frankly,  that  is  what 
has  been  done. 

Last  year,  we  held  hearings  to  find  out 
what  the  impact  would  be  of  a  once-a- 
year  adjustment.  We  learned  then  and 
since  a  number  of  things:  One,  the  aver- 
age Federal  annuity  is  $709  per  month 
Two.  over  100.000  retirees  receive  under 
$200  per  month,  or  $2,400  per  vear 
Three,  chandng  the  semiannual  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  to  an  annual  adjust- 
ment would  cost  the  average  retiree  ap- 
proximatelv  $360  per  year  and  the  aver- 
age survivor  $150  per  year  in  the  first 
year  Four,  the  period  of  lag  between 
Price  increases  and  annuitv  adjustments 
would  increase  from  6  months  to  as  much 
as  13  months. 

As  you  can  see.  elimination  of  the 
twIce-a-year  adjustment  will  have  a 
substantial  impact,  especially  when  con- 
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sidering  that  retirees  are  the  ones  least 
able  to  cope  with  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. The  injustice  of  such  a  change  is 
exacerbated  when  one  considers  that,  for 
the  most  part,  the  retirees  are  individuals 
who  worked  for  the  Government  for 
many  years.  In  fact,  most  joined  the 
Federal  work  force  before  pay  compara- 
bility with  the  private  sector  became 
law.  Consequently,  many  received  in- 
ferior salaries  as  compared  to  pay  for 
similar  work  in  the  private  sector.  In 
those  days,  the  incentive  to  work  for  the 
Government  other  than  public  service 
was  the  retirement  plan.  Now.  the  Budget 
Committee  proposes  to  strip  away  one  of 
the  underlying  factors  that  begged  these 
individuals  into  public  service. 

Mr.   President,   this   proposal   is   bla- 
tantly unfair.  The  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Serv- 
ice and  General  Services,  David  Pryor. 
and  I  have  recently  Introduced  and  held 
hearings   on   retirement   bills   that   will 
save  money  in  a  responsible  manner.  In 
addition,   the  subcommittee   under   the 
inspired  initiative  of  the  chairman,  is 
turning  up  costly  abuses  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's use  of  consultants.  Eventual 
savings  to  the  Government  by  cracking 
down  on  these  abuses  could  be  well  over 
a  billion  dollars.  Furthermore,  the  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Committee  recently  re- 
ported out  its  version  of  regulatory  re- 
form. The  savings  from  such  a  measure 
to  private   business   will   be   enormous. 
Yet.  instead  of  observing  and  encourag- 
ing the  actions  that  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  is  taking,  the  Budget 
Committee  has  made  a  policy  decision 
that  will  cause  Governmental  Affairs  to 
take  an  action  it  does  not  feel  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  we  are  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution to  restore  the  moneys  necessary' 
to  retain  the  twice  a  year  adjustment  on 
Federal  annuities.  The  amendment  re- 
stores $400  million  to  function  600.  the 
income  security  function,  and  reduces 
the  amount  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  is  required  to  save  by  $400 
million.  The  result  will  be  reconciliation 
instruction  to  Governmental  Affairs  to 
achieve  savings  of  $100  million.  We  be- 
lieve we  can  achieve  such  savings  in  a 
responsible  manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  letters  received  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  and  also  a  fact 
sheet  related  to  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

ExcEKPTs  OF  Letters  From  Different  Parts 
OF  THE  Country 
My  husband,  a  retired  federal  employee, 
had  a  gross  Income  from  Federal  Pension.  In- 
cluding two  cost  of  living  Increases,  of  only 
83,543.00  for  the  year  1979.  Changing  to  once 
a  year  would  cut  our  Income  and  force  us  to 
apply  for  food  stamps.  O.A.A..  maybe  welfare, 
as  we  both  are  over  70.  This  would  put  us 
at  poverty  level ! 

Most  of  us  retirees  can  barely  .-scrape  by 
now.  what  with  Increases  In  real  estate  taxes, 
auto  licenses.  Insurance  of  all  kinds,  food' 
doctor  and  dentist  charges,  and  last  but  not 
least,  the  continual  Increase  In  Income  taxes 
One-tenth  of  my  annuity  goes  to  pay  my 


income  taxes.  I  do  not  have  Income  left  each 
month  now  to  allow  any  travel,  or  even 
a  short  holiday  I  have  to  continually  deplete 
the  small  savings  we  have  to  make  things  go. 
I  am  one  of  the  QC",  government  retirees 
who  lives  on  less  than  $1,000.00  per  month, 
and  that  Includes  my  wife  also. 

I  don't  understand  why  people  who  are  on 
pensions  have  to  be  the  target  of  budget  cuts. 
Retirees  can  least  afford  the  major  causes 
of  Inflation  such  as  housing,  food,  transpor- 
tation, etc  Also,  don't  forget  the  elderly  have 
little  chance  for  work  to  supplement  their 
meager  annuity.  Since  cost  of  living  Increases 
are  always  many  months  after  splrallng  In- 
flation, we  never  catch  up  I  don't  under- 
stand why  anybody  should  consider  our  re- 
tirees as  some  sort  of  second  rate  citizens, 
to  be  reduced  to  poverty  even  though  they 
gave  the  best  years  of  their  life  working 
towards  an  honorable  retirement. 

While  I  agree  with  the  President's  objec- 
tive of  balancing  the  budget,  this  type  of 
reduction  for  retirees  would  really  amount 
to  a  double  reduction  because  the  one  per- 
cent bonus  was  only  recently  removed.  If  this 
is  allowed  to  happen,  what  will  the  next 
reduction  be.  and  the  next,  etc?  Retirees 
don't  get  promotions,  and  In-step  raises,  on 
top  of  yearly  salary  raises,  so  that  even  with 
the  cost-of-living  adjustment  twice  a  year, 
they  fall  behind.  It  is  most  difficult  for  most 
retirees  to  make  ends  meet  now,  much  less 
after  further  reduction. 

I  am  6.5  years  old  and  I  am  a  retired  Civil 
Service  worker.  I  worked  for  over  30  years. 
There  was  at  least  an  Implied  contract- 
ual agreement  between  myself  and  the  gov- 
ernment when  I  started  my  federal  service 

the  government  In  effect  indicated  that  if  I 
worked  faithfully  for  some  30  years.  I  would 
be  afforded  at  least  a  comfortable  living  after 
retirement  Moon-Iightlng  or  any  outside 
work  was  discouraged  I  kept  my  part  of  the 
bargain.  To  continue  this  line  of  thought  a 
little,  I  do  not  expect  to  live  mv  last  15 
vears  or  so  affluently— but  by  the  same  token, 
I  object  to  having  to  live  a  beggardly  exlst- 
ance. 

Since  Mr.  Carter  stated  in  a  speech  last 
week  that  there  would  be  no  cut^  In  Social 
Security,  Supplemental  Security  Income. 
Medicare,  federally-assisted  housing  and  aid 
for  the  Council  of  Aging.  I  do  not  find  It 
appropriate  to  "single  out"  the  federal  and 
military  retirees. 

Your  budget  cuts  seem  to  be  directed  at 
the  poor  and  the  elderly  We  are  two  of  the 
elderly  living  on  under  $10,000  annually  and. 
believe  me.  It  Isn't  easy  especially  in  DuPage 
County  Is  it  the  policy  of  our  government 
to  trod  on  the  poor  and  the  elderly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  wealthy  In  this  country? 

"The  cost  of  living  goes  up  every  day.  We 
cannot  wait  a  whole  year  to  'catch  up'.  It 
is  not  fair." 

"Trying  to  live  on  Just  a  portion  of  ones 
former  salary  is  not  easy  It  becomes  impos- 
sible when  the  squeeze  becomes  tighter  each 
day  Some  years  ago  the  lag  In  the  adjust- 
ment was  quarterly.  Pensioners  were  squeezed 
when  It  was  changed  to  twice  a  vear.  Now 
It  Is  proposed  to  squeeze  them  still  further 
by  setting  back  the  adjustment  to  once  a 
year.  Where  will  pensioners  get  the  means 
to  make  ends  meet  with  ever-increasing  de- 
lays In  inflation  adjustments?  I  made  my 
plans  and  retired  on  the  basis  of  a  law  which 
I  thought  would  guarantee  me  a  certain  real 
Income  and  standard  of  living.  Now.  by  what 
would  virtually  be  an  ex  post  facto  expro- 
priation. It  is  proposed  to  reduce  my  real  In- 
come. It  Is  as  much  an  obligation  of  the 
government  to  live  up  to  its  pension  contract 
with  me.  as  it  is  to  pay  the  national  debt. 
The  Congress  would  not  propose  to  delay  pay- 
ment of  bonds  when  chey  become  due.  Why 
does  It  propose  to  delay  payment  of  pensions 
at  a  real  money  basis?" 
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•Retirement  is  traumatic  at  best,  and  to  then  we  are  in  sad  shape  intellectually  would  set  a  very  bad  precedent  if  we  al- 

constantiy  read  of  this  cominittee  or  that  and  morally.  lowed  this  to  happen.  It  is  more  than 

S^r:c^^Tor';\Tn'S  con^ucTvrto"^  The    administration's    proposal     en-  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  as  an 

feeling  of  respect  for  the  workings  of  our  horsed  m  this  resolution,  to  elimmate  the  employer,  like  any  other  employer,  gets 

government."  twice  annual  cost-of-living  adjustment  only  what  it  pays  for.  To  whittle  away 

for  the  Federal  retiree  may  be  a  saving  at  the  incentives  which  bring  some  of 

Facts  for  the  Federal  Government.  But  let  no  the  best  minds  of  this  countr>-  into  the 

1.  Federal  employees  comprise  1  '>  of  popu-  one  misunderstand,  this  is  a  saving  Federal  service  is  not  legislating  for  the 
lation,  yet  are  being  asked  to  bear  the  brunt  which  comes  right  out  of  the  pocket  of  future.  It  is  a  ver>-  short-sighted  way  to 
of  15%  of  the  budget  cuts  as  a  result  of  pay  pensioners,  who  have  given  their  work-  add  a  bit  of  extra  cash  to  the  coffers.  It 
caps  and  retirement  cute.  j^g  ijves  to  service  of  their  country.  is  no  answer. 

2.  Average  annuity :  $709  per  month;  $8,500  pgderal  employees  and  Federal  retirees  I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  consider 
^%  '^Average  survivor  annuity  $296  per  ^^^^  always  been  the  sacrificial  lambs  in  carefully  what  this  amendment  means, 
month;  $3,552  per  year.  a^V  *"nd  of  budget  cutting  process.  The  It  has  significance  that  goes  far  beyond 

4.  Over  100,000  annuitants  receive  under  argument  goes,  if  there  is  something  budget  balancing.  It  could  adversely  af- 
$200  per  month.  wrong  with  the  Federal  Government,  it  feet  the  future  of  the  Federal  service. 

5.  About  200.000  annuitants  with  an  aver-  is  the  fault  of  the  Federal  employees.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in 
age  of  20  years  of  service  and  an  average  age  xhey  take  too  much,  and  do  not  give  the  Senate  to  approve  this  amendment 
°'Jl.'^^r*  '',acf  i**^?  per  month.  They  all  ^eariy  enough  in  return.  and  show  the  Federal  emplovee  and  the 
[^^arc'^mSuurB^^rSl^''^  Mr.  President  nothing  could  be  Federal  retiree  that  we  appreciate  the 
offset  low  pay.  farther  from  the  truth.  I  have  served  the  great  service  thev  have  provided  to  the 

6.  For  the  average  annuitant,  elimination  people  of  Maryland  in  Congress  now  for  Nation.  Let  us  show  them  that  the  Senate 
of  the  twice  a  year  adjustment  will  reduce  nearly  20  years,  and  during  that  time  I  stand.s  with  them. 

FY  81  Income  by  $350  and  survivor  by  $152.  have  had  ample  exposure  to  the  Federal  Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    the 

7.  Federal  retirement  Is  taxed.  Social  Secu-  Government  and  to  Federal  workers  at  Problem  I  have  with  the  budget  resolu- 
rity  is  not  Example:  ,  .  all  levels  in  virtually  all  Government  tion  in  regard  to  my  amendment  is  that 
,arT;°i[uate^  S^^hW^ngT^^aCll  agenci^.  What  I  have  s^n  is  a  Govern-  '^^ij^f^f  J^.fJ"«°"  will  constitute  a 
incomeof  $15,000.  The  only  diffwence  is  that  ment  that  functions  and  functions  pretty  breach  of  faith  with  retired  Federal 
the  entire  $15,000  Income  received  by  Hus-  well,  despite  an  often  criticaJ  lack  of  workers. 

band  A  Is  from  his  Federal  annuity.  The  $15,-  leadership.  The  Senate  will  recall  that  we  once 

000  received  by  Husband  B  Is  a  combination  I  am  sick  and  tired  Of  people  talking  had   a  so-called    1 -percent   kicker  that 

of  social  security  and  a  small  private  pen-  about  fat  cats  in  the  Federal  retirement  dealt  with  the  annuities  of  Federal  re- 

sion.  Neither  wife  worked.  system.  Let  US  set  the  record  straight  tired  workers,  and  in  1976  we  did  away 

Assuming    both    couples   are    65   or   older.  ^nd  for  all.  At  hearings  held  by  the  with  that. 

trefwhii:'corpL*B'Tii'pay1othlng^Th:  Senate  Subcommitt^  on  avil  Semce  At  the  time  we  did  away  with  It,  I 

tax  computation  Is  as  follows:  and  General  Services  last  July,  testimony  w'arned  that  the  time  would  come  when 

Couple  A  revealed  that  the  average  annuitant  in  the  compromise  that  was  selected  would 

Federal  annuity                            .  $15  ooo  *^^  ^^^^^  Service  Retirement  System  re-  also  be  subject  to  attack  on  the  basis  of 

Total  taxable  income                          is"  000  ^^^^^  ^^-^^^  ^^  ^^^r  and  that  the  aver-  cost. 

Federal  taxes  owed  by  couple  A  be-  ^^  survivor  receives  $3,600  per  year.  Let   me   make  sure   everj'one  under- 
fore  tax  credit  for  the  elderly 1, 247  Which  one  of  Us  would  like  to  try  and  stands  what  happens. 

Tax  credit  for  the  elderly (187)  live  on  that?  What  kind  of  recompence  In  the  past,  when  we  used  to  have  to 

Federal  taxes  owed  oy  couple  A 1.060  is  that  for  serving  your  country?  Should  have  a  2-percent  increase  in  the  cost  of 

Couple  B  the  proposal  contained  in  this  budget  living,  if  there  was  a  2-percent  increase 

Private   pension $3,000  resolution  stand,  and  the  cost-of-living  there  was  a  3-percent  increase  in  the  re- 

Primary  OASDi 7,800  adjustment  be  rolled  back  to  one  per  tired  pay  for  civil  service  people. 

Secondary  spouse  OASDI  benefit..      3, 900  year,  the  cost  to  the  average  Federal  an-  That  was  considered  to  be  too  expen- 

Totai  taxable  income. 3,300  nuitant  could  be  as  much  as  $318  per  sive,  so  the  decision  was  made  that  the 

Federal  taxes  owed  by  couple  B..            o  year,  and  to  the  average  surviver,  $132  cost  of  living  would  be  computed  and 
'-* kiT*^*^  °°^  ^^'^  promise  with  repeal  of  per  year.  That  may  seem  like  a  drop  in  added  to  the  income  of  retired  Federal 
q    nJwt^Be  »r<.  looct  ohi    t            ^*w  .  the  bucket  when  we  are  talking  about  workers  semiannuaUy. 
flation^  unable  toTet  Jobs  to'TupSemeni  ^^^^°"«-  ^"^  *°  ^  ^^^^^'^  P^"°^  "^  ^  ^""^"^  ^t  the  time  of  the  repeal  of  the  kicker. 
Income.  income,  it  is  a  very  substantial  amount.  I  warned  that  that  .soon  would  be  re- 
10.  a.  According  to   1973  statistics.  Civil  Those  who  advocate  this  adjustment  pealed    and   that    we   should    keep   the 
Service  annuity  accounts  for  over  70%  of  a  stress  that  social  security  recipients  are  kicker  because,  really,  it  was  a  better 
retiree's  total  Income.  given  only  one  cost-of-living  adjustment  system.  It  reqiured  a  2-percent  increase: 
b.  50%  of  survivor's  total  Income.  a  year.  But  they  forget  to  point  out  that  and  in  view  of  the  way  we  compute  the 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  social  security,  and  any  cost-of-living  ad-  cost-of-living  aUowance,  Federal  work- 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  a  cospon-  dition,  is  tax  free.  The  civil  service  re-  ers  got  that  12  to  15  months  after  the 
sor  of  the  amendment  tiree  pays  taxes  on  every  penny  of  his  effective  date  of  the  2-percent  increase 

Mr  MATRTAt;  ^T  v>i-^iA^r,t  T  o~  annuity,  including  the  cost-of-living  ad-  It  was  a  fair  sj'stem,  I  thought. 
Dlelspd  to  ioin^mv  rtictlfcmith^s  ^  justment.  So  there  is  really  no  compari-  Now  we  have  the  situation  that  the 
leaSS  from  iia.^a  S TSS^  mI"  ^°"  ^o  be  made  between  the  two  systems,  delay  in  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
STEVENS  ^^l5Jr^;nwfT.^in^^^  ^side  from  the  unfairness  inherent  in  is  running  from  12  to  15  months,  and 
fvsuDDortfn^JS^.^pZ^^nt^i  Q^'  ^^^  cost-of-living  adjustment  proposal  what  we  really  see  is  that  the  cost-of- 
ate  cSr^ndone  h^^H^  Ah  J^^^  included  in  this  budget  resolution,  I  thmk  living  change  from  June  to  December, 
retir^  hosU^efn  i^.S  to  h^/..l  ^"  ""'^"^^  ^^^^  "^^^  '' ''  J^^^  P^^^"  ^'^""^  ^^  1  ^^ar.  is  reflected  in  the  computation 
the  F^d^  buLe?  ^°^  *^^  congress  to  renege  on  agreements  for  the  following  April.  U  it  is  annual- 
i  V  i'  it  has  made  with  Federal  employees.  We  ized,  it  will  be  15  months  before  a  retired 
I  believe  in  a  balanced  budget.  I  want  promised  the  Federal  retiree  a  twice  an-  worker  will  get  anv  increased  compensa- 
te eliminate  deficit  spending.  But  I  nual  cost-of-living  adjustment  when  he  tion  to  offset  the  increased  cost  of  living 
would  rather  not  balance  the  budget  gave  up  the  1-percent  kicker  on  the  As  I  have  said,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
than  do  it  at  the  expense  of  those  who  COLApayment  back  in  1976.  Now  to  turn  to  add  the  1  percent  which,  in  effect, 
can  least  afford  it.  Cutting  the  cost-of-  around  and  eliminate  the  twice  annual  would  catch  up  with  the  delav. 
living  a^ustment  for  Federal  retirees—  cost-of-living  adjustment  is  tantamount  The  budget  resolution,  as  I  under- 
^-^"J.  ^""^UP  of  citizens  who  cannot  to  breaking  a  contract.  stand  it.  will  present  the  Governmental 
effectively  fight  back— is  no  way  to  fight  Mr.  President,  once  again,  it  is  not  in  Affairs  Committee  with  a  difficult  prop- 
inflation.  If  that  is  the  best  idea  we  can  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  for  the  osition.  and  that  is  that  even  though 
come  up  with— asking  elderly  retirees  on  Congress  to  be  balancing  the  budget  at  this  resolution,  we  are  assured,  is  not 
nxed  incomes  to  take  it  in  the  neck—  the  expense  of  the  Federal  retiree.  We  binding  on  the  committee,  there  really 
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is  no  other  place  for  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  to  apply  a  cut  of  this 


$3,543.00  for  the  year  1979.  Changing  to  once 
a  year  would  cut  our  income  and  force  us 


Mr.   President.   I  also  commend  our 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  for  the 


I 
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on 


fixed  incomes,  and.  literally,  scraping 

i,«  nnric  moot    T  qkV  nnnnimr>u.<;  ron- 


initiated  hearings  on  relevant  major  re- 
tirement issues  in  Julv  1979. 


of  optional  early  retirement  authority.  The 
committee  has.  tberelore.  initiated  efforts  on 
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is  no  other  place  for  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  to  apply  a  cut  of  this 
size  except  to  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 

It  is  important  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  realize  with  whom  we  are 
dealing.  The  average  Federal  annuity  is 
$709  a  month.  More  than  100,000  re- 
tirees receive  under  $200  a  month,  or 
$2,400  a  year. 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  survivors  of  Federal  employees, 
under  our  system,  receive  an  average  of 
$296  a  month. 

With  the  time  lag  involved  in  the  cost- 
of-hving  adjustment,  what  the  budget 
resolution  does  is  to  place  upon  the  in- 
come of  those  who  are  least  able  to  ad- 
just a  subst£intial  portion  of  the  cost  of 
trying  to  meet  inflation.  They  are  the 
people  who  are  most  affected  by  infla- 
tion. They  are  the  people  who  have  not 
had  the  pay  increases  of  the  past.  They 
are  people  who  retired  on  the  basis  of  the 
computation  which  used  the  average  in- 
come of  the  3  highest  years  as  the  basis 
for  computing  the  retirement  income. 

As  I  said,  if  you  look  at  the  survivor's 
income,  which  is  substantially  less  than 
that  of  a  retired  worker,  it  is  a  very  low 
amount  we  are  talking  about. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  am  very 
privileged  to  serve  with  the  chairman  of 
our  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  and 
General  Services,  Senator  Pryor.  We 
have  held  a  series  of  meetings  on  retire- 
ment bills  that  we  think  will  save  money 
in  a  reasonable  manner.  The  eventual 
savings  to  the  Government  on  the  crack- 
downs that  are  being  made  by  our  sub- 
committee on  the  abuses  of  the  Govern- 
ment's use  of  consultants  will  far  exceed 
the  money  that  will  be  saved  by  this 
budget  resolution.  We  estimate  that  it 
will  be  well  over  a  bill'on  dollars. 

The  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
gives  us  no  credit  for  th's  saving.  It  gives 
us  no  credit  for  the  future  savings  that 
will  come  about  through  changes  in 
other  laws  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

This  resolution  will  force  us  to  impose 
upon  those  Federal  workers  who  are  re- 
tired, and  their  survivors,  the  cost  of  this 
concept  of  savings,  which  is  about  $400 
million,  by  doing  away  with  the  semi- 
armual  adjustment  of  the  cost  of  living. 
The  effect  of  my  amendment  would  be 
to  require  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  adjust  the  savings  of  $100 
million  in  terms  of  the  specific  resolu- 
tion. As  I  said,  we  anticipate  that  our 
subcommittee  later  on  should  be  able  to 
save  the  Government  at  least  a  billion 
dollars  as  a  result  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  other  areas,  in  trying  to  be  watchdogs 
over  Federal  spending  and  trving  to 
eliminate  waste  in  programs,  such  as  the 
use  of  consultants.  So  I  plead  with  the 
Senate  to  listen  to  us  with  regard  to  what 
we  are  talking  about  here. 

I  should  like  to  read  one  thing,  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  the  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee.  I  already  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  letters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country,  but  one  in 
particular  is  very  short.  It  says: 

My  husband,  a  retired  federal  employee, 
had  a  gross  Income  from  Federal  Pension  In- 
cluding two  cost  of  living  Increases,  of  only 


$3,543.00  for  the  year  1979.  Changing  to  once 
a  year  would  cut  our  Income  and  force  us 
to  apply  for  food  stamps,  O.A.A.,  maybe  wel- 
fare, as  we  both  are  over  70.  This  would  put 
U3  at  poverty  level ! 

I  do  not  think  anyone  realizes  what  Is 
being  triggered  by  this  reduction  in  the 
adjustment  for  inflation  of  income  of  re- 
tired people.  In  many  ways,  it  may  really 
cost  the  Federal  Government  more,  be- 
cause those  people  will  be  forced  to  go 
to  other  programs,  such  as  food  stamps 
or  welfare  programs,  which  will  Involve 
much  greater  costs,  in  the  long  run,  to 
the  Federal  Government  than  the  semi- 
annual adjustment  of  their  cost-of-living 
allowance. 

Above  all.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  re- 
member this:  Up  my  way — it  may  be 
trite  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country — 
we  still  say.  "A  deal  is  a  deal."  Even 
though  I  opposed  it  at  the  time.  Congress 
made  a  deal  with  retired  Federal  em- 
ployees, took  away  the  1 -percent  kicker, 
and  said,  "We  are  going  to  compute  your 
cost  of  living  semiannually  and  add  it  to 
your  retired  pay. '  To  come  in  4  years 
later  and  say,  "No.  we  have  to  save  more 
money."  and  take  that  away  means  that 
not  only  have  they  lost  the  1 -percent 
kicker,  but.  also,  they  have  lost  the  semi- 
an^iual  recomputation,  and  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  asked  to  bear  the  burden  of  $400 
million. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  Mr.  President. 
It  is  not  fair  to  ask  these  people,  who 
retired  under  a  system  in  which  they  put 
in  their  Ufetime  working  for  the  Federal 
Government,  to  know  that  they  will  suf- 
fer a  loss.  Mind  you,  as  I  said,  they  do 
not  have  any  possibility  for  increased 
income  any  more.  They  will  not  have 
any  chance  for  salary  increases.  They  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  this  form  of 
retirement. 

They  are  not  eligible  for  social  security. 
Somebody  said,  "What  about  social  secu- 
rity?" Social  security  adjustments  are 
made  in  a  different  way.  The  effect  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  will  be 
that  the  Federal  retired  worker  will  not 
receive  a  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
15  months  after  the  fact.  So  if  there  were 
a  cost-of-living  change  in  June  1979, 
the  Government  employee  would  not  re- 
ceive the  adjustment  until  September 
1980.  That  is  the  saving  involved  here. 
It  is  entirely  a  failure  to  recognize 
the  obligation  we  assumed  at  the  time 
we  did  away  with  the  former  system 
which  worked  so  well.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  this. 

Again,  I  point  out  that  if  one  looks 
at  the  budget  resolution,  it  means  that 
it  is  a  $400  million  change.  If  one  looks 
at  what  we  are  doing  in  our  commit- 
tee as  the  result  of  our  committee's  ef- 
forts alone,  we  will  save  more  than  a 
billion  dollars.  Nothing  in  this  budget 
process  gives  the  committee  credit  for 
that  kind  of  watchdog  activity,  which 
I  think  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  one  considers  a  proposition 
such  as  this. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend, 
the  chairman  of  our  subcommittee. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alsiska  for  yielding  to 
me  and  applaud  him  for  his  efforts  to 
retain  the  twice-a-year  cost-of-living 
adjustment. 


Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  our 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  for  the 
splendid  job  he  has  been  doing  through- 
out this  entire  budget  process.  He  and 
the  members  of  his  committee  have  done 
yeoman  work.  They  have  been  laboring 
in  the  vineyard  for  a  long  time. 

AH  of  us  wish  to  balance  this  budget, 
but  I  think  we  are  fooling  ourselves  if 
we  think  we  can  take  these  Federal  re- 
tirees and  try  to  balance  the  budget 
basically  bv  taking  away  income  that  I 
feel  is  due  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Stevens  amendment  to  the  first  concur- 
rent  budget   resolution   for  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Stevens,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  Civil  Service  and  General 
Services    Subcommittee,    is    to    restore 
funds  to  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem, which  have  been  targeted  for  re- 
duction by  the  Budget  Committee  as  a 
result  of  anticipated  sanngs  from  re- 
ducing the  current  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  formula  to  once  a  year. 
In  the  name  of  budgetary  restraint  and 
fiscal  conservatism,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  for  the  second  consecutive 
year  has  identified  the  statutory  cost-of- 
living    adjustment    formula    (5    U.S.C. 
8340)  as  being  overly  generous  and  re- 
sponsible   for    creating    new    infiation. 
Ironically,  in  my  opinion,  this  1976  law 
was  adopted  by  the  Congress  to  allow  "a 
fair  method  for  computing  the  cost-of- 
living"  for  Federal  retirees  and  to  replace 
the  previous  "1  percent  kicker"   formula 
which  was  at  the  time  abolished  also  for 
being  too  generous.  In  place  of  the  kick- 
er formula,  the  twice-a-year  adjustment 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  subse- 
quently enacted  into  law. 

Now,  after  4  years,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  18-percent  rate  of  in- 
flation has  been  caused  by  an  overly  gen- 
erous cost-of-living  formula,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  to  maintain  the 
purchasing  power  of  Federal  retirees  at 
a  realistic  level.  The  apparent  trend  of 
recommending  a  change  in  the  cost-of- 
living  formula  every  time  the  inflation 
rate  reaches  an  unacceptable  level  is 
disturbing  to  me. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
we  are  fooling  ourselves  if  we  believe  that 
elimination  of  one  of  the  twice-a-year 
cost-of-living  adjustments  which  Fed- 
eral retirees  receive  is  going  to  have  any 
real  effect  on  the  infiation  rate.  More- 
over, we  are  ignoring  the  fact  that  we 
are  doing  a  serious  injustice  to  these 
elderly  Americans  by  forcing  upon  them 
an  uneoual  burden  in  balancing  the 
Federal  budget. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
emmentaJ  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Service  and  General  Services,  I  have 
consistently  maintained  my  opposition 
to  the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion to  change  the  cost-of-living  method 
for  current  Federal  retirees  and  their 
survivors.  In  1979.  when  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  first  recommended 
this  change  in  retirement  benefits,  I 
joined  with  Senator  Stevens  in  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  ex- 
pressing our  opposition  to  their  proposal 
and  expressing  our  concern  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  are  retired,  living  modestly 
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on  fixed  incomes,  and,  literally,  scraping 
to  make  ends  meet.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  April  5, 1979.  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Chairman,  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  It  has  come  to  our  atten- 
tion that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  is 
currently  considering  budget  proposals  re- 
quiring "changes  in  the  current  method  of 
computing  cost-of-living  Increases  for  fed- 
eral retirees,  and  their  survivors. 

We  are  as  concerned  with  eliminating  un- 
necessary inflationary  costs  as  any  Member 
of  Congre.Si.  However,  in  our  efforts  to  re- 
duce budgetary  levels  we  must  be  mindful 
of  the  effects  on  the  individual  citizens, 
especially  those  on  fixed  low  incomes.  Ac- 
cording to  the  56th  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Actuaries  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System,  which  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  March  27th,  1979.  annuities 
for  retired  employees  averaged  $590.00  per 
month  and  annuities  for  survivors  of  em- 
ployees and  annuitants  averaged  approxi- 
mately $230.00   per   month. 

As  the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Sub- 
committee on  Civil  Service  and  General 
Services,  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
civil  service  retirement  system,  we  would 
like  to  express  our  concern  over  any  action 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Conamlttee  which 
could  possibly  Jeopardize  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  certain  federal  retirees  and  their 
survivors,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  that 
Congress  €iscertaln  the  extent  of  the  hardship 
that  changes  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment for  federal  employees  may  cause,  as 
well  as,  secure  a  complete  picture  of  the 
cost  savings  involved  before  Initiating  such 
action. 

As  you  may  know,  our  Subcommittee  re- 
cently held  hearings  on  legislation  to  con- 
tinue the  work  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy.  The  purpose  of  the 
Commission  Is  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  nation's  federal,  state,  local  and 
private  retirement,  survivor,  and  disability 
systems  and  to  develop  a  coordinated  na- 
tional policy  for  future  growth  of  retire- 
ment systems.  The  need  for  and  implica- 
tions of  actions  such  as  those  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  will 
certainly  be  topics  for  the  Commission's  re- 
view. Additionally,  other  Important  and  use- 
ful studies  of  federal  employee  retirement 
systems  are  now  In  progress.  Any  piecemeal 
changes  could  ultimately  lead  to  serious 
problems  In  the  future. 

During  the  course  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  deliberation,  we  hope  that  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  the  issues  which 
we  have  raised.  If  we  can  be  of  any  addi- 
tional assistance  In  this  regard,  please  let 
us  know. 

Sincerely, 

David  Pbyor. 
Ted  Stevens. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr,  President,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  last  year,  during  de- 
bate on  the  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  I  reiterated  my  concern 
and  restated  my  staunch  opposition  to 
efforts  to  single  out  Federal  retirees  in 
this  regard.  Nevertheless,  mindful  of  the 
responsibilities  that  I  have  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service  and 
General  Services,  which  is  intended  to 
have  primary  jurisdiction  over  the  opera- 
tion of  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem, and  in  an  effort  to  conduct  con- 
tinuing oversight  over  the  system,  we 


initiated  hearings  on  relevant  major  re- 
tirement issues  in  July  1979. 

During  the  hearing  we  received  at  that 
time  very  strong  testimony  and  very  per- 
suasive arguments  in  favor  of  retaining 
the  current  twice  a  year  cost-of-living 
adjustment  formula  from  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  as  well  as  from 
the  National  Association  of  Retired  Fed- 
eral Employees.  These  findings  were  re- 
ported to  Senators  Muskie  and  Bellmon 
in  a  letter  dated  July  27,  1979  signed  by 
Senators  Ribicoff,  Percy,  Stevens,  and 
me  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. I  also  reported  that  at  the  hearing, 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
which  is  charged  by  Congress  with  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  system,  testified  in  op- 
position to  making  a  change  in  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  formula.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
July  27,  1979  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

U.S.  Senate.  CoMMrrrcE  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs.  StrpcoMMiT- 
TEE  ON  Civil  Service  and  Gen- 
eral Services. 

Washington.  DC,  July  27, 1979. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Hon.   Henky    Bellmon, 

U.S.  Senate  Budget  Committee,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Senators  :  Thank  you  for  alerting  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee's  plans  to  begin  mark- 
up of  the  Second  Budget  Resolution.  We 
also  appreciate  your  reiterating  the  expec- 
tations and  recommendations  which  were 
reached  by  the  Budget  Committee  during 
its  consideration  of  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget,  S.  Con.  Res.  22. 

In  the  report  accompanying  S.  Con.  Res.  22, 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  assumed  sav- 
ings In  the  civil  service  retirement  system 
by  enactment  of  a  change  from  twlce-a-year 
cost  of  living  adjustments.  That  assumption 
was  the  subject  of  debate  on  the  Resolution 
on  April  25,  1979  during  which  It  was  said 
that  policy  assumptions  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee are  not  binding  on  the  Congress,  and, 
that  if  the  authorizing  committees  do  not 
act  to  achieve  the  savings  assumed  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  other  comparable  sav- 
ings would  have  to  be  achieved  by  that 
committee  or  other  committees. 

Pursuant  to  Its  legislative  duties  and 
mindful  of  the  assumptions  in  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Civil  Service  and  General  Services  initi- 
ated hearings  on  the  civil  service  retirement 
system.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  did  not  make  any 
major  recommendations  for  change  in  the 
retirement  area  in  Its  March  15,  1979  report 
to  the  Budget  Committee,  the  committee 
has  nevertheless  undertaken  a  review  of  both 
the  operation  and  potential  cost  savings 
within  the  system.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service  and  General  Services  sought 
the  comments  of  many  organizations  and 
individuals  Including  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee.  Senators  Rollings 
and  Chiles  made  persuasive  statements  In 
favor  of  retaining  the  current  twice-a-year 
cost  of  living  adjustment  formula,  as  did 
other  witnesses.  Moreover,  a  representative 
of  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  stated 
that  the  Administration  has  no  present  plans 
to  propose  a  change  In  the  formula. 

At  the  hearing,  the  subcommittee  did,  how- 
ever, find  evidence  of  costly  practices  In  the 
areas  of   disability   retirement   and  the  use 


of  optional  early  retirement  authority.  The 
committee  has,  tberelore,  initiated  efforts  on 
these  matters  by  advising  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  that  the  Administration 
recommendations  on  disability  program  Im- 
provements are  expected  by  August  1979  and 
by  requesting  further  assistance  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  This  work  should 
not  only  result  in  cost  savings  but  also  an 
improved  retirement  system. 

This  committee  takes  seriously  Its  obliga- 
tions to  reduce  the  cost  of  government.  Due 
to  the  absence  of  complete  Information  on 
alternatives,  and  the  views  of  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  programs  operation,  the 
committee  Is  not  prepared  to  report  legisla- 
tion adversely  affecting  the  financial  security 
of  thousands  of  Americans,  many  of  whom 
are  on  lower  fixed  incomes.  Instead,  this  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  an  effort  to  achieve 
comparable,  or  even  greater,  savings  In  a 
more  responsible  and  equitable  manner.  Ev- 
ery effort  will  be  made  to  achieve  the  recom- 
mended levels  of  savings  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  savings 
will  be  realized  during  fiscal  years  1980- 
1982. 

In  addition,  we  shoxild  point  out  that  the 
committee  begins  hearings  August  2  on  the 
Administrations  Federal  Compensation  Re- 
form bill  which  proposes  the  development  of 
a  total  pay  and  benefits  comparability  system 
for  federal  employees.  Therefore,  the  Budget 
Committee  can  be  assured  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  considers  review  of 
federal  compensation.  Including  retirement 
benefits,  a  priority  In  this  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Abe  RiBicorr, 
David  Pstor, 
Chasles   H    Pebct, 
Ted  Stevens. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  at  another 
stage  I  again  made  my  opposition  known 
to  changing  this  formula  when  the 
budget  was  debated  last  year.  During 
the  consideration  of  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  in  September,  I 
stated  that  we  intended  to  focus  our 
attention  on  limiting  wasteful  Govern- 
ment spending  in  certain  other  areas, 
and  we  have  since  concentrated  those 
efforts  on  wasteful  and  unnecessary  use 
of  consultants  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, abuse  of  civil  service  disability  re- 
tirement, and  costly  practices  regarding 
early  retirement  authority. 

In  fact,  we  have  introduced  two  pieces 
of  legislation  which  make  what  1  beUeve 
to  be  very  appropriate  and  most  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment system.  However,  these  changes 
were  arrived  at  after  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  review  of  the  impact  on 
retirees. 

I  most  certainly  will  continue  to  ex- 
plore other  alternatives  to  make  needed 
modifications  and  corrections  in  the  re- 
tirement system. 

On  April  16,  1980.  we  continued  our 
oversight  of  the  Federal  retirement  sys- 
tem by  conducting  a  day  of  hearings  on 
the  two  bills  recently  introduced.  Dur- 
ing the  hearing  we  received  the  tesU- 
mony  of  Mr.  Michael  Nave,  who  is  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
tired Federal  Employees,  In  opposition 
to  the  Budget  Committee's  continued 
recommendation  to  change  the  cost-of- 
living  formula  to  only  once  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  portions  of  Mr. 
Naves  testimony  that  are  relevant  to 
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this  debate  today  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

nhiprt.inn    it  ic  en  nrH*»T-<iH 


ommendatlon  of  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
fact  that  no  legislation  was  Introduced  or 
considered  last  year  to  implement  that  budg- 
et recommendation  through  an  amendment 


tee  members  argue  that  Federal  retirement 
Income  ought  to  be  adjusted  once  a  year  ag 
social  security  benefits  are.  We  believe!  as  did 
the  Social   Security  Advisorv  Cnunrii'  ir,   it. 
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ping  it,  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  It  is  a  very  bad  signal  indeed  to  deny 
was  shifted  to  a  twice-a-year  basis.  Now  this  much-needed  and  justified  adjust- 
that  was   an   understanding   that   was  ment  and  I  therefore  very  much  hope  the 
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Congressman  who  was  working  on  the 
job. 
Let  us  bring  this  proposal  into  per- 
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this  debate  today  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord immediately  following  my  remarks. 

The  PRESroING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  finally.  I 
state  that  elimination  of  the  twice-a- 
year  adjustment  is  going  to  have  a  dev- 
astating impact  on  a  certain  group  of 
older  retired  Federal  employees,  those 
who  are  in  their  seventies,  those  who  are 
in  their  eighties,  and  those  who  are  living 
on  a  fixed  income,  while  it  will  have  very 
little  and  perhaps  no  effect  on  balancing 
the  budget  or  reducing  inflation. 

The  proposed  change  in  their  anti-in- 
flation formula  will  substantially  de- 
crease their  purchasing  power.  Such  a 
change  will  increase  from  8  months  to 
as  much  as  14  months,  the  lag  time  be- 
tween increases  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  the  actual  granting  of  bene- 
fits. This  change  will,  without  question, 
hurt  many  of  these  retirees  who  are  be- 
low realistic  income  levels  already. 

I  would  suggest  that  these  older  Amer- 
icans cannot  aflford  to  further  sacrifice 
their  security  while  others  continue  to 
prosper.  According  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Federal  Employees, 
enactment  of  these  proposals  will  have  a 
"sudden,  devastating  impact  on  thou- 
sands of  elderly  Americans  who  are  un- 
able to  generate  additional  income  to 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  a  semian- 
nual cost-of-living  adjustment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  official  figures,  the  aver- 
age annuitant  receives  $709  a  month, 
and  thus  would  lose  nearly  $360  by 
March  1981  if  these  proposals  were 
adopted.  The  average  survivor  received 
$296  a  month,  and  stands  to  lose  $150 
by  the  same  date." 

According  to  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  as  of  September  30.  1978, 
there  were  approximately  780,000  sur- 
vivors and  annuitants  receiving  monthly 
annuities  under  $500.  In  addition,  ap- 
proximately 281,000  of  these  annuitants 
and  survivors  were  receiving  under  $200 
in  monthly  annuity  payments.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Budget  Committee  and  my 
other  colleagues  that  this  group  cannot 
aflford  further  reductions  in  their  mea- 
ger retirement  incomes,  which  have  been 
eaten  away  by  inflation,  risina  taxes,  and 
lost  purchasing  power,  each  year  since 
they  retired.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  consider  these  points  which  I  have 
raised  and  which  I  am  sure  have  been 
raised  by  many  Federal  retirees  across 
the  country  in  letters  to  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  mv  colleagues  to 
support  the  Stevens  amendment  to  this 
budget  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
ExBisrr  1 
Tbstimokt  of  Michael  C.  Nave 

In  discussing  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Program,  and  particularly  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  provision,  let  me  assert  NARFEs 
continued,  unalterable  opposition  to  pro- 
posals being  advanced  by  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration and  the  Congressional  Budget  Com- 
mittees to  reduce  the  frequency  of  retiree 
cost-of-Ilvlng  adjustments  from  a  semi-an- 
nual basis. 

Less  than  a  year  ago.  I  appeared  before 
this  Subcommittee  and  opposed  an  Identi- 
cal proposal,  then  set  forth  only  as  a  rec- 


ommendation of  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
f3u;t  that  no  legislation  was  introduced  or 
considered  last  year  to  implement  that  budg- 
et recommendation  through  an  amendment 
to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Law  was  due 
In  large  part  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the 
other  ranking  members  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  who  advised  your  Senate 
colleagues  that  you  were  "not  prepared  to 
report  legislation  adversely  affecting  the  fi- 
nancial security  of  thousands  of  Americans, 
many  of  whom  are  on  lower  flxed  Incomes. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  pressures  on  you 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  to  cut  Federal 
spending  and  produce  a  balanced  budget  as 
a  sign  to  the  public  that  Government  Is  at- 
tempting to  curb  Inflation. 

Federal  retirees  agree  that  controlling  in- 
flation is  a  national  priority.  There  Is  noth- 
ing we  would  like  more  than  to  have  today's 
dollar  be  worth  a  dollar  next  year.  We  are 
ready  and  willing  to  tighten  our  belts  like 
others  In  this  effort.  We  will  pay  higher  gaso- 
line taxes,  we  will  feel  the  impact  of  credit 
controls,  and  we  will  feel  the  results  of  other 
spending  cuts.  But  we  resent  being  singled 
out  for  cuts  In  Income  benefits  In  the  name 
of  balancing  the  budget  when  economists, 
and  even  the  President,  concede  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  have  little  effect  on  the 
rate  of  Inflation.  Our  resentment  becomes 
anger  when  we  are  targeted  for  Income  re- 
duction to  help  produce  a  $16.5  billion 
budget  surplus. 

The  President  has  recommended  cuts  of 
$15.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  with  $1.5 
billion  to  be  cut  from  income  security  pro- 
grams affecting  civilian  and  military  retirees. 
This  translates  to  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  population  being  called  upon  to  account 
for  10  percent  of  the  total  budget  cuts.  It  Is 
no  wonder  that  retirees  are  angry  and  ques- 
tion the  real  intent  of  this  cut. 

According  to  the  latest  published  statis- 
tics the  average  annuitant  receives  $709  per 
month;  the  average  survivor,  $296  per  month. 
Using  an  Inflation  rate  of  15  percent  for  this 
year,  the  average  retiree  will  lose  $318  if  our 
cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  frequency  Is 
halved,  and  the  average  survivor  will  lose 
$132.  This  same  Inflation  rate  over  a  year, 
without  any  benefit  adjustment,  will  force 
the  retiree  to  meet  an  additional  $106  In 
costs  and  the  survivor  to  find  an  additional 
$44  to  meet  living  expenses.  Although  these 
figures  may  not  be  staggering  to  many,  the 
Income  to  cushion  these  Inflation  costs  Is 
simply  not  available  to  the  lower  Income 
person. 

The  Government,  through  law.  has  made 
a  commitment  to  Its  employees  to  provide 
certain  benefits  In  retirement  One  of  the 
most  Important  of  these  commitments  has 
been  the  cost-of-Uvlng  adjustment  as  pro- 
tection against  inflation.  But  of  what  value 
is  this  feature  if  Congress  and  the  President 
can  tamper  with  It  to  reduce  Its  effect  in 
times  of  high  Inflation  when  it  Is  .nost 
needed?  How  can  retirees  trust  their  elected 
officials  to  maintain  legal  commitments  of 
the  past  when  every  time  inflation  reaches 
double  digit  figures,  these  elected  leaders  and 
legislators  renege  on  retirement  benefits  pre- 
viously enacted? 

In  1976  Congress  changed  the  cost-of-living 
formula,  charging  that  it  over-compensated 
retirees  They  replaced  It  with  a  semi-annual 
adjustment  termed  "fair  and  equitable '.  Now 
we  are  told  that  an  annual  adjustment  will 
be  "fair  and  equitable",  but  for  how  long? 
After  one  year  of  continued  high  Inflation, 
we  can  only  imagine  that  headlines  will  blast 
a  15  percent  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
Federal  retirees,  and  the  move  will  be  on  to 
limit  the  adjustments  to  a  percentage  of  the 
CPI  Increase  Already  such  a  proposal  Is  un- 
der "review"  by  the  Carter  Administration 
Where  does  It  stop?  We  cannot  defend  Gov- 
ernment creditabillty  to  its  own  employees 
and  retirees  under  these  circumstances. 
The  President  and  certain  Budget  Commit- 


tee members  argue  that  Federal  retirement 
income  ought  to  be  adjusted  once  a  year  ag 
social  security  benefits  are.  We  believe!  as  did 
the  Social  Security  Advisory  Council  In  Its 
recent  report,  that  social  security  benefits 
should  be  adjusted  semi-annually.  As  In  our 
case,  the  need  for  the  twice-a-year  frequency 
is  Intensified  during  high  inflationary  pe- 
riods. But.  In  comparing  our  adjustments 
with  social  security,  one  major  point  Is  over- 
looked Social  security  Is  a  tax-free  benefit 
while  Civil  Service  annuity  Income  is  subject 
to  taxation  at  all  levels  of  Government. 

The  tax-free  nature  of  social  security 
creates,  in  effect,  an  additional  benefit  to  as- 
sist social  security  recipients  in  fighting  the 
ravages  of  inflation.  The  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  provides  a  comparable 
benefit  for  Federal  workers  and  thus  should 
be  retained.  In  all  the  talk  of  reducing  our 
benefit  adjustment  frequency,  we  have  not 
heard  any  suggestions  that  our  annuities,  or 
even  a  portion  of  them,  be  protected  from 
taxation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe  the  President  and 
the  Budget  Committees  are  using  the  Federal 
employees  and  retirees  as  political  symbols  in 
their  budget  numbers  game.  We  have  always 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  free  and  open 
discussion  of  the  issues  affecting  our  retire- 
ment program  before  committees  such  as 
this.  We  have  attempted  to  reason  In  recog- 
nition of  economic  realities  with  these  com- 
mittees which  have  developed  expertise  In  the 
Intent  of  the  retirement  act  and  the  needs  of 
its  beneficiaries. 

We  now  fear,  however,  that  this  custom  of 
debate  and  exchange  may  be  Jeopardized,  and 
that  the  right  of  the  legislative  committees 
to  consider  and  report  may  be  threatened. 
We  see  this  threat  materializing  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Budget  Committees  are  success- 
ful in  forcing  the  legislative  committees  to 
report  out  implementing  legislation  to  com- 
ply with  specific  recommendations  in  the 
budget  resolution.  If  budget  recommenda- 
tions become  legislative  mandates,  the  leg- 
islative committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
will  be  no  longer  functional  or  necessary,  and 
the  legislative  process  of  open  debate  and 
reasoned  consideration  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  It  will  simply  become  a  matter  of  cut- 
tine  the  man  to  fit  the  suit,  rather  than  the 
suit  to  fit  the  man. 

I  hope  that  this  dangerous  precedent  will 
not  occur  as  an  election  year  concession  to 
symbolism.  I  hope  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittees will  retain  the  right  to  design  and 
recommend  the  changes  needed  in  their  Ju- 
risdictional areas  to  meet  budget  limits.  I 
hope  the  voice  of  the  Federal  retirees  will 
continue  to  be  sought  and  heard. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  such  time  as  he  requires. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  very  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr,  Stevens)  has  of- 
fered to  retain  the  twice-a-year  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  Federal  retirees 
and  in  support  of  the  comments  made  by 
him  and  by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
points  here  that  I  think  bear  emphasis. 
First,  as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  out- 
lined very  clearly,  in  1976  the  1  percent 
add-on,  an  existing  and  committed  bene- 
fit, was  removed  from  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  received  by  Federal  retirees. 
It  was  dropped  by  Congress  at  that  time 
and  as  part  of  the  arrangement  in  drop- 
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ping  It,  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
was  shifted  to  a  twice-a-year  basis.  Now 
that  was  an  understanding  that  was 
made  with  the  Federal  retirees  and  I 
think  it  is  one  that  Congress  should  hon- 
or here  today. 

Second,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
these  retirement  benefits  received  by 
the  Federal  employees  are  taxable,  un- 
like social  security  payments  which  are 
adjusted  annually  and  are  not  taxable; 
such  payments  are  not  included  in  tax- 
able income.  The  benefits  received  under 
the  retirement  system  by  the  Federal  em- 
ployees are  taxable  and  that,  of  course, 
is  a  very  important  difference  and  an  ad- 
ditional grounds  justifying  the  semian- 
nual cost-of-living  adjustment. 

Third,  it  is  clear  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  done  some  very  careful  work  with 
respect  to  realizing  savings  in  those  areas 
in  which  savings  are  clearly  appropriate. 
As  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee have  stated  that  the  commit- 
tee has  gone  very  carefully  into  the  use 
of  consultants  and  into  questions  in- 
volving abuse  of  the  existing  retirement 
system.  The  subcommittee  project  very 
significant  savings  which  can  be  realized 
by  eliminating  the  abuses  and  the  ex- 
cesses which  are  present  in  the  system. 
That  seems  to  me  a  far  more  preferable 
way  to  achieve  savings  than  to  take  from 
the  retired  Federal  employees  the  semi- 
annual cost-of-living  adjustment  which 
they  now  receive,  an  adjustment  which 
is  particularly  needed  and  necessary  at 
this  time  when  we  face  a  constantly  ris- 
ing inflation  level. 

In  fact,  it  is  ironic — indeed  tragic — 
that  Federal  retirees  should  be  denied 
the  twice-a-year  adjustment  at  the  very 
time  when  it  is  most  needed  in  terms  of 
the  economic  circumstances  which  they 
confront. 

Mr.  President,  tne  implications  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  are  very 
far-reaching  because  they  go  to  the  fun- 
damental question  of  what  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  the  commitments  made 
by  Congress  to  Federal  employees  and  in- 
deed, carried  to  the  next  logical  step,  to 
anyone  in  the  society  generally. 

To  come  now  and  remove  this  benefit, 
particularly  when  this  adjustment  was 
placed  into  law  to  accommodate  the  re- 
moval of  a  benefit  which  already  existed, 
the  1  percent  add-on,  is  in  a  sense  to 
twice  break  faith  with  those  who  have 
been  given  promises  with  respect  to  their 
retirement  situation. 

We  rely  in  this  country  on  a  committed, 
dedicated,  and  able  Federal  employee 
service.  There  are  many  examples  of  fine, 
loyal,  and  competent  Federal  employees 
working  daily  at  their  jobs  to  keep  our 
very  complex  Government  in  operation. 
Theirs  is  no  easy  task. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  undercut  the 
chances  of  attracting  and  keeping  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  public  servants  is 
to  engELge  in  this  practice  of  eroding  re- 
tirement benefits  already  granted  and 
relied  upon.  What  kind  of  signal  does  this 
send  not  only  to  those  now  retired,  but 
also  to  those  currently  employed,  and 
others  who  may  be  considering  Federal 
service. 


It  is  a  very  bad  signal  indeed  to  deny 
this  much-needed  and  justified  adjust-  . 
ment  and  I  therefore  very  much  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  this 
most  important  question. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  me 
time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  his  support. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  income  of  retired  workers  is 
subject  to  taxation.  Many  people  wish  us 
to  compare  th's  to  the  social  security 
system.  Social  security  income  is  not 
subject  to  taxation,  and  there  is  no 
change  being  made  in  that.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose it. 

But  I  do  think  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  these  people  pay  income  tax  on  the 
income  they  receive  in  retirement  and 
yet  they  are  being  told  now  that  the  ar- 
rangements that  were  worked  out  at  the 
time  we  eliminated  the  1 -percent  kicker 
on  Federal  annuities  is  too  costly  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

I  just  think  it  is  a  mistake  and  I  think 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
should  be  given  the  opportimity  to  find 
other  areas  to  assist  in  reducing  Federal 
expenditures  so  that  we,  too.  can  carrj' 
our  share  of  the  burden  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  eliminating  our  deficit. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
clarify  two  or  three  things  right  at  this 
point  with  respect  to  social  security 
benefits. 

The  average  civil  service  annuity  is 
$849  a  month,  and  the  average  social 
security  benefit  is  $288.  If  you  put  social 
security  benefits  under  the  income  tax 
laws,  the  beneficiaries  still  would  not  pay 
any  income  taxes.  They  just  do  not  get 
high  enough  benefits  under  social  secu- 
rity so  that  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
income  tax.  So  that  is  not  a  valid  point. 

They  continue  to  argue  as  if  there  is 
a  difference  in  benefits.  There  is  such  a 
great  disparity  in  the  average  benefit 
that  if  you  place  social  security  benefits 
under  the  income  tax  laws,  they  still 
would  not  pay  anything. 

This  amendment  is  the  foot  in  the 
door.  Our  budget  resolution  achieves 
equity  on  all  sides  with  respect  to  civil- 
ians and  military  retirees,  food  stamps, 
child  nutrition,  and  U.S.  Senators  and 
U.S.  Congressmen. 

I  will  never  forget  when  this  was 
brought  up  in  the  Budget  Committee; 
I  got  a  kick  imder  the  table  and  a  nudge 
in  the  back  and  they  said,  "Don't  you 
know  you  are  cutting  your  own  benefits?" 
Why  do  we  not  just  get  this  issue  on  top 
of  the  table  and  find  out  who  this  semi- 
annual cost-of-living  increase  really 
benefits?  The  Congressmen  and  Senators 
are  talking  about  the  poor  folks  who  are 
70  and  80  years  old,  but  I  know  one 
Congressman  who  has  gotten  up  in  years. 
His  name  was  Peterson  and  he  was  a 
Congressman  from  Florida.  He  retired 
at  around  $18,000  a  year.  Before  he 
passed  on  he  said  publicly,  and  there  were 
stories  written  about  it  down  in  Florida, 
that  he  was  getting  more,  if  you  please, 
with  this  twice  a  year  increase,  than  a 


Congressman  who  was  working  on  the 
job. 

Let  us  bring  this  proposal  into  per- 
spective. It  will  do  a  lot  to  balance  this 
budget.  It  will  save  us  $500  milhon  from 
the  civil  service  workers  and  Senators; 
$400  million  from  military  retirees;  $300 
miUion  from  food  stamps;  $100  million 
from  child  nutrition,  for  a  total  of  $1.3 
bilhon  in  fiscal  year  1981.  That  is  not  to 
be  sneezed  at,  although  my  distinguished 
friend  says  it  would  have  no  effect  on 
balancing  the  budget.  It  does  help  bal- 
ance it.  Plus  it  really  balances  the 
equities — let  us  be  honest  with  each 
other. 

Mr.  President,  you  cannot  recompute 
l>eneflts  for  social  security  retirees  once 
a  year  and  continue  to  recompute  your 
own  twice  a  year.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
science, a  matter  of  balancing  off  equities 
and  being  absolutely  fair  with  everyone 
across  the  board. 

This  is  a  bust -the -budget  amendment. 
If  you  look  at  the  particular  amendment, 
1745,  hne  6,  you  will  see  that  it  has  minus 
$400  million.  So,  instead  of  a  balanced 
budget  we  now  have  an  amendment  that 
will  unbalance  it  by  $400  milhon.  TTiis  is 
a  bust-the-budget  amendment.  It  is  a 
bust-the-discipline  amendment.  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  I  have  one  parent 
92  years  of  age,  and  I  am  very  thoughtful 
and  considerate  of  these  folks. 

But  when  we  made  the  commitment 
for  semiannual  cost-of-living  increases, 
we  were  trying  to  do  away  with  a  tre- 
mendous inequity,  tlie  1-percent  kicker, 
and  we  also  had  a  commitment,  that  we 
have  not  been  keeping,  that  we  would 
pay  our  bills. 

The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  a  re- 
tiree who  is  being  eaten  up  by  inflation 
is  to  beat  inflation.  The  retirees  know 
this  better  than  anyone  else.  They  will 
tell  you  categorically,  "If  you  can  bal- 
ance that  budget  and  cut  back  inflation 
and  liigh  interest  rates,  that  is  the 
greatest  contribution  you  can  make.  I  do 
not  mind  being  put  on  the  same  level, 
getting  the  same  treatment,  in  the  bal- 
ancing of  equities.  But  if  you  can  stop 
inflation,  and  this  mammoth  Govern- 
ment that  lias  gotten  totally  out  of  hand, 
then  I  am  for  you." 

Many,  many  of  the  retirees  have  told 
us  just  exactly  that,  and  that  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do— bring  all  these  par- 
ticular programs  in  line  by  providing 
annual  increases  only. 

I  have  had  to  vote  against  myself  in 
this  amendment  in  the  context  of  our 
action  4  years  ago,  because  at  that  time 
we  did  lead  the  fight  to  remove  the  1- 
percent  kicker.  We  looked  around  and 
the  staff  director  of  our  own  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  a  distinguished  pubhc 
servant  (who  had  been  in  the  FBI  and 
then  had  come  over  to  us),  one  of  the 
best  directors  we  had  ever  seen,  Mr 
Scott,  was  leaving  because  he  could  not 
afford  not  to  retire.  He  felt  good,  ready- 
to  go.  but  what  we  were  doing  was 
attracting  everybody  with  talent  in  the 
Government  to  get  in  on  that  1 -percent 
kicker.  So  we  were  inviting  the  talent  to 
leave  the  Government. 

So  we  had  a  compromise  measure  at 
that  time  which  was  presented  by  the 
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Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  But  times  have  changed. 
We  have  to  balance  the  budeet  this  vear. 


Mr.  SARBANES. 
ator  wants  to  do? 


\Xl-      M(~ir  I   TMnC      Kin      fKot     io 


Is  that  what  the  Sen-     and  it  was  8.8  billion  bucks  that 
were  helped  out  with  that  annuity. 


they 
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eral  civil  servant  might  receive.  But  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 


been  in  the  civil  service  system  a  long 

time. 


This  Senator,  if  he  retires,  gets  3  years 
credit  against  his  retirement  for  the  3 
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Seimtor  from  Alaska  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  But  times  have  changed. 
We  have  to  balance  the  budget  this  year. 
To  do  so  means  we  must  do  away  with 
expensive  luxuries  like  the  semiannual 
increases  in  Federal  retirement  benefits. 
Under  the  present  system  Federal  em- 
ployees have  a  unique  advantage  com- 
pared to  other  retirees — I  wish  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  could  hear  this — because  they 
get  two  cost-of-living  increases  a  year. 
Social  security  benefits  are  adjusted  only 
annually.  If  I  go  to  work  in  the  U.S. 
Government  and  I  make  $20,000  a  year, 
then  when  I  retire  under  civil  service,  I 
get  that  recomputation  twice  a  year.  But 
if  I  go  to  work  for  the  Pryor  Construc- 
tion Co.  or  Pryor  Manufacturing  Co.,  I 
am  only  going  to  get  it  once  a  year. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Senator  may  or 
may  not  get  it  only  once  a  year  depend- 
ing on  the  retirement  system,  if  that 
company  has  one. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Let  me  complete  the 
thought. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  The  Federal  employ- 
ees retirement  system  is  their  sole  sj-s- 
tem.  That  is  the  only  retirement  they 
get.  You  want  to  make  a  direct  compari- 
son between  that  and  social  security,  but 
for  many  workers  the  social  security  is 
in  addition  to  an  existing  private  retire- 
ment system  with  their  company  and, 
therefore,  the  nontaxable  aspect  of  so- 
cial security  becomes  very  relevant  to 
this  conversation,  contrarj-  to  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  said  at  the 
outset  of  his  statement. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  enjoyed  that  question,  but  he  ran  a 
touchdown  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Only  3  percent  of  private  pension 
plans — I  am  back  now  to  the  point  I  was 
making — provide  any  automatic  cost-of- 
living  increase.  So  if  you  are  in  97  per- 
cent of  the  pension  plans  and  working 
and  making  $20,000  a  year  under,  say. 
Rollings  Manufacturing  or  any  other  pri- 
vate industry  out  there,  you  will  not  get 
any  automatic  cost  of  living  increase  on 
your  pension  when  you  retire.  About  60 
percent  of  private  plans  do  provide  ad 
hoc  adjustments.  But  37  percent  provide 
no  increases  at  all.  We  are  still  looking 
for  that  particular  plan  that  computes 
increases  twice  a  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  right  there'' 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
point? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  that  3  percent  of 
the  plans  or  3  percent  of  the  workers 
covered  by  the  plans? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Three  percent  of  the 
private  peaslon  plans. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Three  percent  of  the 

plans,  not  3  percent  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  what  I  said 

Mr.  SARBANES.  There  are  a  few  large 

plans  which  cover  a  large  part  of  the 

workers  that  do  get  it. 

Mr_HOLLINGS.  And  many  who  do  not 
get  private  pensions  at  all.  Thev  do  not 
have  any  pension  plans.  We  are  "just 
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Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator wants  to  do? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No,  that  is  not  what 
we  want  to  do.  We  are  giving  compari- 
sons. That  is  not  what  we  want  to  do. 
We  love  to  just  keep  throwing  money, 
like  we  have  for  10  years,  around  this 
national  Congress.  We  have  reached  a 
$340  billion  cumulative  deficit  in  the  last 
10-year  period,  and  I  do  not  want  to 
continue  doing  that,  and  the  House  does 
not  want  to  continue  doing  that. 

We  voted  for  this  proposal.  The  admin- 
istration has  endorsed  this.  The  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  has  endorsed  it,  so  do 
not  act  like  we  are  being  penurious  for 
pinch-penny  or  unfair.  We  are  trying  to 
be  fair  across  the  board,  and  we  are  try- 
ing to  be  fair  to  civil  service  retirees  and 
to  cut  out  inflation. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  just  two  simple 
questions,  my  good  friend. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  First,  has  he  forgot- 
ten  that  the   Federal   workers   buy   an 
annuity?  This  is  not  a  system  of  social 
security  or  pension  plan  provided  by  the 
employer.  They  have  bought  their  an- 
nuity. They  pay  for  it,  and  for  70  percent 
of  the  retired  workers,  this  is  their  only 
source  of  income  after  retirement.  Is  he 
forgetting  that,  that  they  contribute  to 
this  plan? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Well,  now,  let  us  get 
into  that  question.  That  is  a  very,  very 
interesting  one  because  we  will  find  out, 
Mr.  Senator,  that  you  and  I  pay  1\^ 
percent  for  that  annuity,  but  the  tax- 
payers are  picking  up  a  large  percentage 
for  you  and  me.  Let  us  look  here  right 
now — wait  a  minute.  I  am  going  to  an- 
swer that  question,  you  are  going  to  get 
an  answer.  I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.    STEVENS.    Start   talking   about 
Federal  employees. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS  I  do  not  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  take  the  whole 
thing  away  from  Senators,  If  you  want 
to  punish  the  Senators. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  All  right. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  the  floor. 
Mr.   ROLLINGS.  Right.   I  thank  the 
distinguished  Presiding  OfHcer. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system  de- 
pends on  huge  subsidies  from  the  tax- 
payers. In  1979  the  general  fund  contri- 
bution to  the  system  totaled  $8.8  billion. 
43.5  percent  of  the  civil  service  trust 
fund  income. 

Now.  that  is  what  you  talk  about  get- 
ting control  of  yourself.  That  is  when 
you  begin  to  look  and  realize  what  Is 
really  going  on  when  they  talk  about 
uncontrollables  and  talk  about  untouch- 
ables. Those  things  do  not  come  through 
the  Finance  Committee.  They  go  through 
the  Government  operations  and  auto- 
matically each  year  they  bring  those 
things  in  there. 

The  taxpayers,  they  are  not  getting 
that  well  paid  for  the  annuity  that  you 
would  have  to  pay  for  in  the  construc- 
tion or  manufacturing  companies.  There 
Is  no  taxpayer  coming  in  and  contribut- 
mg  to  that. 

But  to  all  of  these  we  have  to  put  in 
each  year  43.5  percent  into  that  trust 
fund:  1979  is  the  last  figure  I  could  And 


and  it  was  8.8  billion  bucks  that  they 
were  helped  out  with  that  annuity. 

I  want  to  point  out  also,  as  a  group, 
retired  Federal  employees  are  better  off 
than  most  retired  people  in  the  country. 
Specifically,  as  I  referred  to  a  minute  ago, 
the  average  annuity,  which  was  subsi- 
dized by  the  taxpayers  in  1979  to  the  tune 
of  $8.8  billion,  is  $849  a  month,  while  the 
average  recipient  of  social  security  is 
only  $288. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Let  me  complete  my 
thoughts  right  here  now. 

Some  Federal  retirees  get  even  higher 
benefits;  higher  benefits.  These  are 
things  that  come  out  on  top  of  the  table 
that  are  just  sort  of  rude  to  even  men- 
tion such  facts.  But  some  Federal  re- 
tirees get  even  higher  benefits. 

For  example,  a  Federal  employee  re- 
tiring in  1981  with  a  maxim  tun  annuity 
would  start  off  his  retirement  receiving 
$38,700  a  year — $38,700  a  year. 

Now.  I  tried  to  find  some  examples.  I 
found  the  deputy  assistant  administra- 
tor for  administration  in  AID.  Can  you 
imagine  that?  If  he  were  to  retire,  the 
deputy  assistant  administrator  for  ad- 
ministration in  AID — this  is  one  tj-pical 
example — he  would  start  off  at  $38,700  a 
year.  But,  by  1989,  with  two  cost-of-living 
increases  a  year,  he  would  be  getting 
$72,500.  That  is  more  than  a  Senator 
earns,  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  earns. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRVOR.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  role  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  Once 
again,  I  compliment  him  on  the  mag- 
nificent way  in  which  he  has  conducted 
himself  and  articulated  the  issues  rela- 
tive to  the  budget. 

The  Senator  has  also,  in  the  last  few 
moments,  stated  what  I  would  call  some 
extreme  retirement  cases.  These  are  in 
the  great  minority,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  know. 

But  what  we  must  face  today  is  the 
average  situation  to  see  what  is  being 
applied  to  the  great  portion  of  the  Fed- 
eral retirees. 

I  would  remind  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment, as  of  September  30.  1978.  there 
were  approximately  780.000  survivors 
and  annuitants  receiving  monthly  an- 
nuities under  $500. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  situation 
if  the  Administrator  for  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  retired.  We 
are  not  talking  about  the  situation  if  a 
Senator  or  a  Congressman  retired.  We 
are  talking  about  780,000  survivors  and 
annuitants  who  are  under  the  $500  mark. 
In  addition  to  this.  I  would  remind  mv 
friend  that  approximately  281.000  of 
these  annuitants  and  survivors  were  re- 
ceiving less  than  $200  in  monthly  an- 
nuity payments. 

We  have  talked  about  the  social  secu- 
rity recipient.  We  have  talked  about  the 
fK)ssibilitv  that  there  is  a  disparity  be- 
tween what  the  social  security  recioient 
might  receive  relative  to  what  the  Fed- 
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eral  civil  servant  might  receive.  But  the 
distingniished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina, my  colleague  from  Alaska,  and  my 
colleague  from  Maryland,  who  so  elo- 
quently has  spoken  on  this  issue,  know 
that  those  social  security  benefits  are 
not  taxable.  We  also  know  that  the  bene- 
fits received  by  the  Federal  retirees  are 
taxable.  We  also  know  that  a  great  por- 
tion of  those  Federal  retirees  today  un- 
der our  system  are  drawing  less  than 
$500  a  month. 

I  go  back.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  to  my  original  state- 
ment in  saying:  This  would  have  a  dev- 
astating effect  upon  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Federal  retirees  today  who 
are  out  there  attempting  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Finally,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me 
just  another  minute,  as  he  has  read  a 
letter  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
this  morning  have  read  letters  from  their 
constituents.  I  would  like  to  read  a  letter 
from  an  older  couple.  I  will  quote  from 
that  letter,  if  I  might: 

since  I  retired  1 1  years  ago.  I  have  had  my 
retirement  whittled  away  .  .  .  We  live  In  a 
small  three  room  house.  We  heat  with  90 
percent  wood — no  heat  at  night  at  all  We 
grow  our  own  vegetables.  We  cold  shower 
when  weather  permits  and  s'^end  little  on 
clothes  But  any  day  now  the  usual  cam- 
paign against  us  will  begin  giving  as  ex- 
amoles  those  retirees  receiving  magnificent 
retirements  not  mentioning  that  most  of  us 
are  barely  above  the  poverty  level. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  I  know  that  there  is, 
in  fact,  unfairness.  I  know  that  inequi- 
ties are  finding  a  place  in  our  retirement 
system.  I  would  like  to  pledge  to  the 
Senator  that  I  will  do  everything  that  I 
can  to  help  to  remove  these  inequities 
from  our  retirement  system. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we 
must  look  at  the  entire  picture  and  w-e 
must  help  those  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  retirees  who  are  begging  us  to- 
day to  keep  this  twice-a-.vear  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  so  that  they  will  not 
go  even  deeper  below  the  poverty  level. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  yieiding  to 
me  and  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  that 
he  has  ext^nd^d  to  me. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  those  who  are  not  typical, 
actually,  we  were  using  typical  figures. 
We  did  give  the  average.  I  have  given 
both.  I  have  given  the  average  and  I  have 
given  some  good  examples. 

I  reiterate  that  of  those  over  65, 
roughly  one-half  of  civil  service  retirees 
are  receiving  social  security  because  they 
did  not  work  only  in  a  civil  service  job, 
but  also  worked  under  social  security. 

I  would  respectfully  submit  that  the 
example  being  given  by  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  involves  a  group  that 
just  did  not  serve  all  the  time  in  civil 
service.  Many  worked  for  the  Govern- 
ment a  little  while  and  then  were  in 
private  employment.  We  did  not  give 
extreme  examples.  We  mentioned  the 
average. 

We  will  agree,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  pointed  out,  that  some  only 
worked  a  short  time  for  civil  service.  But 
that  is  why  they  also  get  social  security. 
It  is  not  primarily  because  they  had 
earnings,  but  rather  that  they  have  not 


been  in  the  civil  service  system  a  long 
time. 

In  October  1979,  we  gave  a  4.9-percent 
increase  and  in  April  1980  another  6 
percent  increase.  So  in  the  fiscal  year 
1980  we  are  talking  about  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirees  receiving  a  13.3-percent  in- 
crease. We  are  not  cutting  anybody  off. 

We  know  about  the  old  folks  who  live 
in  that  small  home  and  grow  their  gar- 
den. The  greatest  oppression  on  them — 
and  this  is  what  we  have  to  make  a  con- 
summate judgment  about  as  a  body,  not 
the  President,  not  the  Republicans,  not 
the  Democrats — the  greatest  oppression 
on  that  group  such  as  the  couple  that 
the  Senator  read  about,  is  inflation.  We 
have  to  pay  this  year's  bill  and  next 
year's  bill  so  that  we  are  in  the  black. 
Then  we  can  stop  bellying  up  to  the 
credit  bar  to  the  time  of  25  percent  of  all 
borrowing  in  this  country  and  cutting 
out  capital  enterprise  so  that  they  can 
make  a  loan  at  a  reasonable  interest 
rate  and  the  Government  not  run  it  up 
to  20  percent. 

The  Government  is  beginning  to  show 
an  awareness.  I  dare  say  the  vote  on  the 
Rouse  side  which  approved  this  last 
night  was  one  of  the  most  salutary  votes 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  Congress. 

Last  year  we  had  a  very  diflBcult  time 
getting  OUT  colleagues  to  even  pronounce 
the  word  "reconciliation."  The  distin- 
guished leader,  Mr.  Giaimo,  of  Connecti- 
cut, brought  it  home  and  they  voted  for 
reconciliation.  They  voted  for  fairness 
across  the  board.  They  put  this  proposal 
in.  This  is  the  one  thing  we  all  had  to 
agree  on,  to  get  control  of  ourselves.  Like 
an  alcoholic,  we  will  never  cure  the  dis- 
ease unless  we  finally  decide  that  we 
want  the  cure. 

This  Congress  is  never  going  to  cure 
itself  of  free  spending  unless  we.  our- 
selves, decide  we  want  the  cure,  that  we 
want  to  stop  spending,  that  we  want  to 
be  fair  and  not  just  balance  the  budget 
but  also  balance  the  equities.  That  in- 
cludes us. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  un- 
fortimate  that  my  good  friend  from 
South  Carolina  decided  to  make  this 
into  an  amendment  dealing  with  retire- 
ment for  Members  of  Congress.  Just  so 
he  will  know  and  the  record  is  clear,  out 
of  the  1.2  million  retirees  under  this  sys- 
tem. 341  of  them  are  former  Members 
of  Congress.  So  let  us  not  confuse  and 
punish  the  1.2  milhon  for  the  fact  that 
341  Members  of  Congress  who  have  re- 
tired from  this  body  and  the  other  body 
decided  to  accept  benefits  under  this 
system. 

Let  us  get  things  back  into  perspective. 
Re  talks  about  the  $8  billion  annual  sub- 
sidy. If  these  people  had  worked  for  the 
military,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  be  100  percent.  The  civil 
service  employee  contributes  to  the  cost 
of  his  retirement.  Military  people  do  not 
contribute  at  all.  The  subsidy  he  is  talk- 
ing about  basically  comes  from  the 
crediting  to  the  civilian  retirement  sys- 
tem of  the  time  that  a  civil  service  work- 
er spent  in  the  military  during  World 
War  n.  That  is  where  that  subsidy  comes 
from. 


This  Senator,  if  he  retires,  gets  3  years 
credit  against  his  retirement  for  the  3 
years  that  he  sjjent  in  the  military.  The 
taxpayers  pay  for  that.  That  is  where 
the  $8  billion  comes  from,  from  the  peo- 
ple that  Congress  has  covered  into  this 
system. 

The  other  thing  is  that  Congress 
changed  the  computation  of  the  system. 
It  used  to  be  the  average  of  the  high  3  out 
of  the  high  5.  They  have  changed  that 
now  so  it  is  a  different  rate  of  computa- 
tion. That  decision  was  made  by  Con- 
gress. As  a  net  result,  the  taxpayers  have 
to  pay  more  to  pay  the  total  retirement 
income  of  retired  people. 

Well,  let  us  look  at  it:  200.000 
of  those  1.2  million  people  who 
served  at  least  20  years  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  have  an  average  age  of  78 
currently  receive  less  than  $500  a  month. 
The  net  result  of  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendation  means  that  for  the 
average  annuitant,  not  just  the  200.000, 
elimination  of  this  twlce-a-year  adjust- 
ment will  mean  a  reduction  of  $350  in 
their  annual  income,  and  a  reduction  in 
the  survivor's  income  of  $152. 

My  good  friend  tells  us  how  much  that 
$38,000  employee  is  going  to  receive  by 
1990,  but  he  factors  in  10  percent  in- 
flation. I  thought  we  were  working  on 
the  proposition  to  reduce  inflation.  But 
when  he  wants  to  knock  down  this  con- 
cept, he  assumes  a  constant  rate  of  in- 
flation of  10  percent. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  just  this  com- 
ment, Mr.  President  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee wants  1  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country — that  Is  what  the 
Federal  employees  comprise,  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  population — to  bear  15 
percent  of  the  cost  of  reductions  in  Fed- 
eral spending.  That  is  what  the  Senate 
better  look  at.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
total  recommended  reductions  in  Federal 
spending  coming  out  of  this  budget  res- 
olution are  going  to  be  based  upon  pay 
cuts  for  current  employees  and  retired 
Federal  civil  service  employees  who  con- 
tributed to  their  annuity. 

They  were  told  4  years  ago  when  we 
eliminated  the  most  equitable  system  we 
had  worked  out,  the  2  percent  plus  the 
1  percent  kicker,  we  were  going  to  com- 
pute the  cost-of-living  adjustment  semi- 
annually so  we  could  save  the  Federal 
Government  $1  billion.  Now  we  are  going 
to  come  along  and  save  $400  million  by 
this  adjustment  said,  again,  it  is  on  the 
very  people  who  pay  the  worst  price  for 
inflation.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  that;  they  pay  the 
worst  price. 

Mr.  MATRIAS.  Will  the  Senator  j-ield 
for  1  moment  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  add  one  addi- 
tional point  and  then  I  will  yield. 

When  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  appeared  before  our 
committee  in  July  1979,  I  asked  a  series 
of  questions.  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
I  wiD  read  the  one  basic  gut  question 
and  answer: 

Question  1.  As  you  know  the  first  budget 
resolution  contained  the  recommendation 
that  the  semi-annual  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment on  federal  annuities  be  changed  to  an 
annual  adjustment  Does  the  administration 
have  a  poeitlon  on  the  recommendation? 
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Answer.  The  annuallzatlon  of  the  cost  of  National  Association  op  Retired 

Uvlng  adjustment  mechanism  Is  not  cover-  Federal  Employees. 
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Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
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The  Presiding  Officeh.  The  yeas  and  nays  (c)(1)    Section  8340(b)   of  title  5.  United 

having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the     States   Code,  as  amended   by  subparagraph 
roU.  (a)   above,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 
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Answer.  The  annuallzatlon  of  the  cort  of 
living  adjustment  mechanism  Is  not  cover- 
ed In  our  legislative  program  and  we  have 
no  plans  at  the  present  time  to  add  it  to 
the  legislative  program.  We  are  continuing 
to  review  the  cost  of  living  adjustment  Issue 
to  determine  the  Impact  of  changes  In  terms 
of  retirement  fund  .savings,  operational 
workloads,  administrative  costs  or  savings, 
and  the  impact  on  governmental  reorgani- 
zation of  Incentives  and/or  disincentives  to 
early  retirement. 

Again,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  think  of 
that,  too,  the  impact  of  the  disincentive 
on  early  retirement  from  what  is  being 
done. 

We  may  propose  Improvements  (not  nec- 
essarily annuallzatlon  I   early  next  year. 

That  was  the  position  of  the  admin- 
istration in  July  of  last  year.  Inciden- 
tally, he  also  said  that  the  average 
annuity  as  of  September  30.  1978.  was 
$709.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  will  know  where  the  conflict 
comes  between  his  figiu-e  of  over  $800 
and  mine  of  $709.  They  both  come  from 
the  same  oflBce. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
points  stated  by  the  Senator  were  pre- 
cisely stated  in  a  letter  I  received  from 
Michael  C.  Nave,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  dated  May  6,  1980.  as 
follows : 

Our  Association  feels  that  retirees — espe- 
cially those  from  the  public  sector— have 
had  more  than  their  share  of  sacrifices  to 
make  in  the  last  few  years  For  example  In 
1976.  Congress  took  away  the  Retirement 
Income  Credit  in  the  interest  of  Increasing 
revenues  For  many  older  retirees  this  meant 
a  tax  Increase  of  as  much  as  $560  a  year.  In 
that  same  year,  Congress  changed  the 
Federal  cost-of-llvlng  adjustment  formula. 
Again  In  1976.  disability  retirees  were  hurt 
when  Congress  eliminated  the  vast  majority 
of  them  from  eligibility  for  the  Sick  Pay 
Exclusion  In  1977,  when  Congress  was  look- 
ing for  ways  to  bolster  the  sagging  Social 
Security  system.  It  again  turned  to  public 
retirees — this  time  effectively  denying  them 
social  security  spouse/survivor  benefits  for 
which  their  spouses  had  worked  and  paid. 

In  1978.  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
modest  Improvements  In  the  Tax  Credit  for 
the  Elderly  and  passed  H.R.  9893  by  lop- 
sided margins  in  both  Houses.  However.  In 
the  name  of  the  economy,  the  bill  was  killed 
by  a  House-Senate  conference  committee  on 
the  last  day  of  the  session. 

We  realize  that  in  times  like  these,  everv 
member  of  our  society  must  make  sacrifices. 
However,  there  is  no  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation which  is  being  asked  to  bear  a  greater 
burden  In  this  Budget  Resolution  than  these 
retirees  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the 
older  American  is  the  person  least  able  to 
generate  new  sources  of  Income  when  faced 
with  losses  of  this  magnitude  Many  will  be 
forced  to  dip  into  precious  savings  to  com- 
pensate for  this  substantial  loss  of  retire- 
ment income  that  had  been  promised  by 
their  employer. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  poignant  and. 
I  think,  eloquent  argument  which  sup- 
ports the  statements  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska,  who  is  the  cosponsor  on 
this  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  entire  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


National  Association  op  Retired 

Federal  Employees, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  6,  1980. 
Dear  Senator:  This  week  Senator  Stevens, 
along  with  Senators  Pryor  and  Mathlas.  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion to  restore  funds  for  the  present  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  (COLA)  for  Federal  an- 
nuities. The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  pro- 
vide you  with  an  outline  of  the  Stevens 
Amendment  and  a  summary  of  the  major 
legislative  concerns  raised  by  this  issue. 

The  present  COLA  formula  was  instituted 
In  1976  as  a  replacement  for  a  more  generous 
mechanism  known  as  the  "one  percent  ad- 
justment". The  COLA  currently  provides  that 
Federal  annuities  be  adjusted  twlce-a-year 
to  com{>ensate  for  Inflation.  These  adjust- 
ments take  place  each  March  and  Septem- 
ber, and  are  based  on  six-month  Increases 
In  the  CPI. 

The  Budget  Resolution  assumes  savings  of 
$400  million  In  fiscal  year  1981  as  a  result 
of  "skipping"  the  September  Increase  begin- 
ning this  year.  According  to  the  latest  figures, 
the  average  annuitant  receives  $709  a  month, 
and  thus  would  lose  nearly  $360  In  actual 
Income  by  March  1981.  The  average  survivor 
receives  $296  per  month,  and  stands  to  lose 
$150  by  the  same  time  should  the  proposal 
be  adopted. 

The  Stevens  Amendment  would  restore 
funding  for  the  present  semi-annual  COLA 
formula.  The  amendment  is  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Retired  Federal  Employees — the  combined 
membership  of  which  represents  approxi- 
mately 70  percent  of  all  older  Americans. 

While  there  are  many  issues  raised  by  this 
amendment,  there  are  three  legislative  con- 
sidentlons  our  Association  feels  are  particu- 
larly significant: 

(1)  Critics  of  the  twlce-a-year  COLA  argue 
that  Federal  retirement  income  should  be 
treated  Just  like  Social  Security,  and  ad- 
Justed  only  once-a-year. 

While  Social  Security  adjustments  are 
made  on  an  annual  basis,  that  income  is 
tax-free,  while  Federal  annuities  are  fully 
taxable.  The  tax-free  nature  of  Social  Secu- 
rity creates,  in  effect,  an  additional  benefit 
which  helps  protect  recipients  against  Infla- 
tion. The  Impact  of  this  special  benefit  was 
demonstrated  recently  in  US.  News  &  World 
Report  which  pointed  out  that  the  loss  of 
real  purchasing  jjower  by  Federal  retirees 
last  year  was  three  times  greater  than  that 
of  Social  Security  recipients.  While  there  are 
many  advocates  of  annual  COLAs  for  both 
Social  Security  and  Federal  retirement,  there 
are  few  who  would  argue  that  the  two  should 
be  equal  in  tax  treatment. 

It  Is  significant  to  note  that  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Social  Security  this  year  found 
the  present  COLA  formula  for  Social  Secu- 
rity to  be  inadequate  in  protecting  recipi- 
ents against  inflation,  and  recommended  im- 
plementation of  a  semi-annual  adjustment 
for  Social  Security  Income  during  periods  of 
high  inflation. 

(2)  Critics  of  the  semi-annual  COLA  argue 
that  a  reduction  is  necessary  to  help  con- 
trol Federal  spending,  and  break  the  mo- 
mentum of  Inflation. 

Our  Association  finds  this  logic  hard  to  fol- 
low since  most  economists,  and  even  the 
President,  admit  that  a  balanced  budget  will 
have  little  real  Impact  on  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Economist  Walter  Heller  points  out  that 
It  would  take  a  loss  of  three  million  Jobs  and 
$200  billion  In  the  gross  national  product  Just 
to  knock  one  point  off  of  the  underlying  rate 
of  Inflation.  According  to  Arthur  Schleslnger 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "History  reveals 
no  demonstrable  relationship  between  Gov- 
ernment deficits  and  Inflation."  He  points 
out  that  In  1975  and  1976  Inflation  actually 
declined  seven  percent,  while  the  Federal 
budget  ran  a  deficit  of  $112  billion. 


Our  Association  feels  that  retirees — espe- 
cially those  from  the  public  sector— have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  sacrifices  to  make 
in  the  last  few  years  For  example  in  1976, 
Congress  took  away  the  Retirement  Income 
Credit  In  the  interest  of  increasing  revenues. 
For  many  older  retirees  this  meant  a  tax  in- 
crease of  as  much  as  $560  a  year.  In  that 
same  year.  Congress  changed  the  Federal 
cost-of-living  adjustment  formula.  Again  in 
1976,  disability  retirees  were  hurt  when  Con- 
gress eliminated  the  vast  majority  of  them 
from  eligibility  for  the  Sick  Pay  Exclusion. 
In  1977,  when  Congress  was  looking  for  ways 
to  bolster  the  sagging  Social  Security  sys- 
tem, it  again  turned  to  public  retirees — this 
time  effectively  denying  them  social  security 
spouse/survivor  benefits  for  which  their 
spouses  had  worked  and  paid. 

In  1978.  Congress  recognized  the  need  for 
modest  Improvements  in  the  Tax  Credit  for 
the  Elderly  and  passed  H  R  9893  by  lopsided 
margins  in  both  Houses  However,  in  the 
name  of  the  economy,  the  bill  was  killed  by 
a  House-Senate  conference  committee  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session. 

We  realize  that  in  times  like  these,  every 
member  of  our  society  must  make  sacri- 
fices. However,  there  is  no  segment  of  our 
population  which  is  being  asked  to  bear  a 
greater  burden  in  this  Budget  Resolution 
than  these  retirees.  It  is  sometimes  forgot- 
ten that  the  older  American  Is  the  person 
least  able  to  generate  new  sources  of  income 
when  faced  with  losses  of  this  magnitude. 
Many  will  be  forced  to  dlo  into  precious  sav- 
ings to  compensate  for  this  substantial  loss 
of  retirement  Income  that  had  been  promised 
by  their  emoloyer, 

(3)  Critics  of  the  present  COLA  say  that 
the  once-a-year  adjustment  proposed  in  the 
Budget  Resolution  is  a  minor  issue  which 
does  not  suggest  any  fundamental  change  of 
policy,  or  raise  significant  political  issues. 
We  disagree 

The  basic  issue  at  stake  here  is  the  funda- 
mental integrity  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  an  employer  of  millions  of  hard- 
working Americans.  Federal  employees  and 
retirees  have  only  the  commitment  of  elected 
officials  to  make  good  on  the  benefits  It 
has  promised  us  as  a  condition  of  our  em- 
ployment. In  short,  our  only  guarantee  \s 
the  word  of  the  United  States  Government, 

The  reduction  of  our  current  cost-of-living 
formula  to  an  annual  basis  would  raise  seri- 
ous doubts  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  our 
Government  I  do  not  see  how  the  Federal 
Government  can  expect  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  workforce  over  the  years,  if  It  estab- 
lishes a  record  of  cutting  benefits  In  the 
face  of  adverse  public  opinion. 

This  has  certainly  been  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, which  have  consistently  opposed  all 
efforts  to  strip  employees  of  benefits  they 
earned  and  were  promised. 

Our  Association  recognizes  the  political 
appeal  of  a  balanced  budget  and  reduced 
Federal  spending  We  realize  that  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals  requires  that  funding 
for  many  good,  sound  programs  mu.st  be  cut. 
However,  there  are  few  budget  cuts  which 
would  affect  so  many  people  In  as  direct  and 
devastating  a  manner  as  the  COLA  reduc- 
tion I  Just  cannot  belle\-e  that  taking  money 
away  from  retirees  Is  going  to  do  much  more 
than  Increase  the  human  suffering  that  In- 
evitably comes  with  a  recession  and  high 
Inflation. 

We  believe  there  is  a  point  at  which  hu- 
manitarian considerations  must  outweigh  po- 
litical appeal.  We  believe  this  Is  such  a  polnt. 
Our  Association  urges  you  to  support  the 
Stevens  Amendment  as  a  means  of  malntaln- 
Ine  reasonable  and  sound  tudement  In  the 
btid'^et-mal'lne  process  while  keeping  faith 
with  commitments  of  the  past 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  C,  Nave. 

President. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ITie  Sen- 
ator has  44  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  items  appearing  in  our  hear- 
ings on  pages  6  through  18  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From   the   Congressional   Record— Senate, 

Sept.  8,  1976] 

UP  Amendment  No.  428 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  relative  to  the  1  per- 
cent pay  kicker  and  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Boilings),  for  himself,  Mr,  Bellmon,  and  Mr, 
Biden.  proposes  unprlnted  amendment 
No.  428: 

On  page  55,  after  line  20  insert  the 
following: 

cost  of  living  adjitstments 

(a)  Section  8340(b)  of  Title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1 
percent  plus". 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara- 
graph (a)  above  shall  apply  to  any  Increase 
in  annuities  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Ts  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr,  Stevens,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
strained to  raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  as  legislation  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill. 

We  have  agreed  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
matter  next  year.  It  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Chairman  of  the  House  Civil  Service 
Committee.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  proper  at 
this  point  to  legislate  In  a  general  fashion 
on  a  matter  su^h  as  this  that  has  been  on 
the  books  for  some  time.  It  is  certainly  not. 
in  my  opinion,  a  proper  plsice  to  put  this 
amendment,  with  dvie  respect  to  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina.  I  would  say  it 
is  legislation  on  an  appropriations  bill.  It  Is 
permanent  legislation,  repealing  permanent 
legislation,  and  it  should  not  be  here. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  Mr,  President,  prior  to  the 
ruling  can  the  Senator  raise  tihat  point  or 
can  I  be  heard? 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  Does  the  Senator 
raise  a  point  of  order? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do, 

Mr,  HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  President,  I  then  raise 
the  question  of  germaneness.  It  Is  really  a 
limitation,  and  I  would  refer  to  page  127,  But 
since  the  Senator  is  constrained  to  raise  a 
point  of  order,  this  is  something  that  has 
been  in  the  budget,  we  have  already  acted  on 
It  on  the  military  pay,  and  it  refers  to  the 
civilian  pay,  I  checked  It  out,  and  I  checked 
with  the  leadership,  and  we  put  It  in.  So  I 
would  again   raise  a  point  of  germaneness. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  question  of 
relevancy  having  been  made,  it  is  not  debata- 
ble. Under  the  rules  the  Chair  submits  the 
question  to  the  Senate:  Is  the  amendment 
relevant? 

Mr,  Rollings.  Germane.  I  raise  a  question 
of  germaneness. 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  rule  uses  the 
word  "relevant"  The  question  is,  Is  the 
amendment  germane? 

Mr,  HoLLiNos,  I  want  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Is  there  a  sufficient 
second?  There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  Presiding  Officer.  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Philip  A.  Hart: ,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Hartke).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee) .  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Mcln- 
tyre).  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr,  Met- 
calf ) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mon- 
dale),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Montoya).  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr, 
Pastore).  and  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr,  Tunney)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr, 
Pastore)   would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  Griffin.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr  Beall  i ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr,  Goldwater)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  60,  nays 
20,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No,  570  Leg,) 

TEAS 60 

Abourezk,  Allen,  Bartlett.  Bellmon.  Bent- 
sen,  Biden,  Bumpers.  Cannon.  Case.  Chiles. 
Church.  Clark,  Culver.  Curtis,  Dole.  Dom- 
enicl.  Fannin,  Ford.  Garn,  Gravel,  Griffin, 

Hansen.  Haskell,  Hathaway.  Helms.  Roll- 
ings, Hruska,  Huddleston,  Humphrey,  inouye. 
Javits,  Johnston,  Laxalt.  Leahy.  Long.  Mag- 
nuson,  Mansfield.  McClellan.  McClure,  Mc- 
Govern.  Morgan,  Muskie. 

Nelson,  Nunn,  Packwood.  Pell.  Proxmlre. 
Randolph.  Rlbicoff,  Schweiker.  Scott.  Wil- 
liam L  .  Sparkman.  Stennis.  Stevenson.  Stone. 
Symington,  Taft,  Thurmond.  Tower,  Young. 

NAYS — 20 

Baker.  Brock,  Brooke,  Burdlck,  Byrd,  Rob- 
ert C.  Durkln.  Eastland, 

Fong.  Ha-t.  Gary.  Hatfield,  Jackson,  Ma- 
thlas. Pearson.  Roth. 

Scott,  Huph,  Stafford,  Stevens,  Talmadge. 
Welcker.  Williams. 


NOT   voting 


-20 


Bayh.  Beall.  Buckley.  Byrd,  Harry  P..  Jr.. 
Cranston,  Eagleton. 

Glenn,  Goldwater,  Hart.  Philip  A.,  Hartke, 
Kennedy,  McGee.  Mclntyre. 

Metcalf.  Mondale,  Montoya.  Moss.  Pastore, 
Percy.  Tunney 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  amendment  Is 
held  germane  and  the  point  of  order  is  not 
well  taken. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Several   Senators  addressed   the   Chair. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Florida. 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO.     429 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  a  per- 
fecting amendment. 

The  PHEsroiNG  Officer  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  recwl  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  for 
himself,  Mr  Domenlcl  and  Mr,  Stone,  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  No.  429. 

Mr  Chiles.  Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer,  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 


(c)(1)  Section  8340(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  CXxle,  as  amended  by  subparagraph 
(a)   above.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall— 

"(A)  on  January  1  of  each  year,  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  In  the  price  Index  published 
for  December  of  the  preceding  year  over  the 
price  index  published  for  June  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and 

"(B)  on  July  1  of  each  year,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  In  the  price  index  published 
for  June  of  such  year  over  the  price  Index 
published  for  December  of  the  preceding  year. 

"(2)  If  In  any  year  the  percent  change 
determined  under  either  paragraph  (1)(A) 
or  (1)  (B)  indicates  a  rise  in  the  price  Indez, 
then — 

"(A)  effective  March  1  of  such  year.  In  the 
case  of  an  Increase  under  pyaragraph  ( 1 )  (A) , 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  having 
a  commencing  date  not  later  than  such 
March  1  shall  be  Increased  by  the  percent 
change  computed  under  such  paragraph, 
adjusted  to  the  nearest  'm  of  1  percent,  or 

"(B)  effective  October  1  of  such  year.  In 
the  case  of  an  Increase  under  paragraph 
(1)  (B) .  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  October  1  shall  be  Increased  by  the 
percent  change  computed  under  such  para- 
graph, adjusted  to  the  nearest  iiu  of  l 
percent,". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(1)  shall  apply  to  any  increase  in  annuities 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
except  that  with  respect  to  the  first  date 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on 
which  the  Commission  is  to  determine  a  per- 
cent change,  such  percent  change  shall  be 
determined  by  computing  the  change  in  the 
price  Index  published  for  the  month  Im- 
mediately preceding  such  first  date  over  the 
price  index  for  the  last  month  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  for  which  the 
price  Index  showed  a  percent  rise  forming  the 
bsisls  for  a  cost-of-llvlng  annuity  Increase 
under  section  8340(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  as  Ln  effect  Immediately  nrlor 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  (1)  Section  1401a(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  2  of  this 
Act,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•■(b)(1)   The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall — 

■■(A)  on  January  1  of  each  year,  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  in  the  index  published  for 
December  of  the  preceding  year  over  the 
Index  published  for  June  of  the  preceding 
year:  and 

"(B)  on  July  1  of  each  year,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  In  the  Index  published  for 
June  of  such  year  over  the  Index  published 
for  December  of  the  previous  year, 

"(2)  If  in  any  year  the  percent  change 
determined  under  either  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
or  (1)(B)  Indicates  a  rise  in  the  Index, 
then — 

•■(A)  effective  March  1  of  such  year,  in  the 
case  of  an  Increase  under  paragraph  (1)  (A), 
the  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of  members 
and  former  members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  become  entitled  to  that  pay  before  such 
March  1  shall  be  Increased  by  the  percent 
change  computed  under  such  paragraph.  ad- 
Justed  to  the  nearest  1    10  of  1  percent;  and 

"(B)  effective  October  1  of  such  year.  In 
the  case  of  an  Increase  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B).  the  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  of 
members  and  former  members  of  the  armed 
forces  who  become  entitled  to  that  pay 
before  such  October  1  shall  be  increased  by 
the  percent  change  computed  under  such 
paragraph,  adjusted  to  the  nearest  hu  of  1 
percent.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section (1)  shall  apply  to  any  increase  In 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay  after  the  date  of 
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enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  date  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  which  the  Secretary  of 


to  be  a  fact  and  a  way  of  life,  that  It  was 
going  to  be  continuing.  Because  there  might 
be  a  tlmelag.  we  put  this  Into  the  legislation. 


Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  I  think  this  has  been  fairly 
well  debated.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 
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confidence  in  what  goes  on  in  Congress,  be- 
cause we  wlUy-nlUy  get  Into  tnlngo  like  this 


Mr.  Stxnnis.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  shall 
Just  take  a  moment. 

I   ie<>i   comoeiled  to  sav    lusi  a  word  here 


from  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
just  siud  what  happened  on  the  military 
Side.  11  we  do  not  act  now,  we  are  eoine  to 
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enActment  of  this  Act,  except  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  first  date  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  Is  to  determine  a  percent  change, 
such  p>ercent  change  shall  be  determined  by 
computing  the  change  In  the  Index  published 
for  the  month  Immediately  preceding  such 
first  datt-  over  the  Index  for  the  last  month 
preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
used  as  the  basis  for  the  most  recent  adjust- 
ment of  retired  pay  and  retainer  pay  under 
section  1401a(b)  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  as  In  effect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(e)  (1)  Section  882(b)  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946  (22  U.S.C.  n21(b)).  as 
amended  by  section  3  of  this  Act,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

" (b  1  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  shall — 
"(A)  on  January  1  of  each  year,  or  within 
a  reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  In  the  price  index  published 
for  December  of  the  preceding  year  over  the 
price  Index  published  for  June  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  and 

"(B)  on  July  1  of  each  year,  or  within  a 
reasonable  time  thereafter,  determine  the 
percent  change  in  the  price  Index  published 
for  June  of  such  year  over  the  price  Index 
published  for  December  of  the  preceding 
year. 

"(2)  If  In  any  year  the  percent  change 
determlnea  under  either  paragraph  (1)(A) 
or  (1)  (B)  Indicates  a  rise  In  the  price  Index, 
then 

"(A)  effective  March  l  of  such  year.  In  the 
case  of  an  increase  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund  hav- 
ing a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  March  1  shall  be  Increased  by  the  per- 
cent change  computed  under  such  para- 
graph, adjusted  to  the  nearest  one-tenth  of 
1  percent,  or 

"(B)  effective  October  1  of  such  year.  In 
the  case  of  an  Increase  under  paragraph  (1) 
(B)  each  annuity  payable  from  the  Fund 
having  a  commencing  date  not  later  than 
such  October  1  shall  be  increased  by  the 
percent  change  computed  under  such  para- 
graph adjusted  to  the  nearest  i„,  of  1 
percent  ". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(1)  shall  apply  to  any  Increase  In  annuities 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  ex- 
cept that  with  respect  to  the  first  date  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  which 
the  Secretary  Is  to  determine  a  percent 
change,  such  percent  change  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  computing  the  change  In  the 
price  Index  published  for  the  month  Immedi- 
ately preceding  such  first  date  over  the  price 
index  for  the  last  month  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  for  which  the  price 
fOT  a  cost-of-living  Increase  under  section 
882(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22 
U.S.C.  1121  (b)),  as  In  effect  Immediately 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  President,  this  would  per- 
fect the  HolUngs  amendment  and  provide  for 

V,^L'°  '"^^"^  ''*  ''°"'<1  recompute  the  cost- 
of-living  reise.  If  we  win  think  back  to  the 
history,  the  purpose  for  putting  In  the  I- 
percent  kicker  back  in  1969  when  it  was 
done  was  because  there  would  be  a  tlmelag 
in  computing  a  cost-of-living  Increase  We 
required  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index  had 
w„.?,°^"f  ^  '""'■^  ^'^^^  ^^'''^  P°»nts  and  It 
Z^.H  17  ^  "*''  "P  ^°'-  '"o^e  than  3 
months  before  it  would  trigger  an  Increase 

„.^r*  f^  ^''^^  "^^^  '*>«  •'"^'te'-  and  I  think 

iTn^^^"'^''''''  "  '^*  P"'P°^'  °f  the  Hoi 
lings  amendment,  to  do  away  with  It— then 

vut°T.'^l'^\'"''''  "'  ^^«  "^^^^  that  we 
put  the  kicker  m   to  start   with. 

w^a^^tT^^I^  ''°"'**  P'°^'^e  that  we 
toJ^  T  *'"  ^^.^"^^  '°  ^^'«  a  3-percent 
wH^Z/fZ^''^'^"  "  '^^t  t^n^  inflation 
was  something  we  did  not  know  was  going 


to  be  a  fact  and  a  way  of  life,  that  it  was 
going  to  be  continuing.  Because  there  might 
be  a  tlmelag.  we  put  this  Into  the  legislation. 
The  first  adjustment  took  about  25  months 
Just  to  perfect  the  HolUngs  amendment, 
what  we  woUd  do  now  Is  to  look  at  the  cost 
of  living  automatically  every  6  months.  If 
It  has  gone  up,  we  would  go  ahead  and  com- 
pute that  on  a  6-month  basis  rather  than 
require  that  It  had  to  go  up  by  three  points 
and  had  to  stay  up  for  3  months.  Whatever 
the  price  Increase  was.  that  Is  how  much  It 
would  go  up. 

This,  I  think,  does  two  things:  One,  It 
gets  to  the  big  money  that  the  kicker  Is  now 
costing  us  because  the  kicker  Is  an  extra 
1 -percent  add-on  every  year  and  It  accu- 
mulates. That  Is  why  by  the  year  2000  It  will 
cost  us  $6  billion  a  year. 

My  amendment  would  get  to  that  In  the 
same  way.  but  it  would  allow  a  fair  method 
for  computing  the  cost  of  living.  I  really 
think  this  Is  the  best  kind  of  answer  that  we 
can  give  to  the  retired  people,  whether  they 
be  civil  service,  the  military  or  foreign  serv- 
ice, to  say.  "We  had  to  get' rid  of  the  kicker 
because  of  the  long-term  cost  and  the  fact 
that  It  was  not  fair  because  It  was  I  percent 
every  year.  But  recognizing  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  put  It  In  there  was  because  we 
were  afraid  of  the  tlmelag.  we  have  now 
taken  care  of  that  tlmelag.  We  are  providing 
for  a  semi-annual  adjustment.  Every  April 
and  every  October  you  will  get  a  cost-of-liv- 
ing Increase  of  exactly  the  change  In  prices. 
So  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  the  retirees  and  at 
the  same  time  helps  us  to  get  rid  of  the  ex- 
pensive feature  of  the  kicker 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Earl  Armbrust,  of  the 
CBO,  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor 
during  the  consideration  of  the  pending 
measure. 

The  Presiding  Otficek.  Without  objection. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  Mr.  President,  to  bring  this 
back  Into  perspective,  what  we  Intended  and 
still  Intend,  Senator  Bellmon  and  myself.  Is 
to  keep  faith  under  the  budget  process  with 
the  general  representation  made  by  the 
Senate  when  we  adopted  the  first  concurrent 
resolution.  We  said  among  the  economies  and 
we  got  on  our  good  friend  from  Louisiana 
about  tax  reform,  here  is  another  Item  that 
we  ought  to  get  on  ourselves  about.  That  Is. 
In  computing  and  balancing.  In  figuring 
revenues  and  expenditures,  we  would  have 
the  repeal  of  the  1 -percent  kicker  across  the 
board. 

The  Armed  Services  have  kept  faith  and 
they  have  provided  under  their  bill  the  re- 
peal of  the  1 -percent  kicker,  conditioned  on 
the  repeal  of  the  1 -percent  kicker  as  it  ap- 
plies to  the  Federal  civil  employees  as  well. 
This  amendment  tells  us  where  we  are  go- 
ing to  save  $0.2  billion,  or  $200  million,  this 
year  and  by  the  year  1980  it  will  be  some  $3  8 
billion. 

The  amelioration  of  It  and  the  adjustment 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Florida,  frankly 
I  do  not  personally  object  to.  I  would  be  pre- 
pared, as  one  of  the  authors  of  the  amend- 
ment, to  accept  It.  I  think  perhaps  Senator 
Bellmon  would  be.  But  If  It  would  cause  a 
great  bit  of  confusion.  I  would  say  what  It 
would  cost  In  dollars  and  cents.  Rather  than 
$3.8  billion  by  1980.  I  think  It  is  $3  billion 

Mr.  Chiles.  It  would  cost  a  little  money  in 
the  short  run.  Over  the  long  run.  we  make  up 
the  big  loss  because  we  are  getting  rid  of  the 
cumulative  1  percent  added  each  year. 

Mr.  HoLLiNcs.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  a  co-sponsor. 

Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  in  taking  the  Chiles 
perfecting  amendment. 

Mr.  HoLLiNGS  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  agree  that  we  can  accept  this  amend- 
ment and  then  we  will  hear  his  debate? 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  woxUd  like  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  It. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think  this  has  been  fairly 
well    debated.   I   yield   to   the  Senator  from 

Alaska. 

Mr.  Stevens.  You  have  not  heard  the  de- 
bate The  chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Is  not  here.  He  has 
his  own  problems  this  year,  as  about  33  of 
us  do. 

We  talked  about  this  matter,  and  agreed 
we  would  hold  hearings  at  the  beginning  of 
next  year.  We  closed  our  hearings  this  year, 
but  agreed  we  would  take  it  up  next  year. 
The  fiscal  year  does  not  start  until  October; 
we  can  take  this  up  before  we  are  well  Into 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  question  is  the  equities  to  the  people 
Involved.  We  have  not  held  hearings  on  this 
matter.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  or  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  can. 
either  We  do  not  know  what  the  equities  are 
for  the  people  Involved. 

This  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
I  know  the  Senate  has  Just  voted  that  it  Is 
relevant,  but  notwithstanding  that,  it  should 
go  to  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. We  have  legislation  before  us:  we  are 
working  on  the  matter,  we  have  Jurisdiction 
over  it.  and  we  have  people  downtown  tr>'ing 
to  figure  out  what  Is  equitable  to  those  peo- 
ple who  have  already  elected  to  retire  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  law  with  the  1-percent 
kicker. 

You  are  going  to  repeal  It  altogether,  or  go 
into  an  entirely  new  system.  With  due  defer- 
ence to  my  friend  from  Florida,  we  have  not 
looked  at  that  system.  I  would  be  willing  to 
bet  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  not 
looked  at  the  Senator  from  Florida's  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  be  willing  to  bet  that  the 
people  who  work  with  the  actuarial  aspect 
of  the  system  have  not  looked  at  It. 

I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  legislate  here 
on  the  Senate  floor  dealing  with  something 
as  serious  as  the  retirement  benefits  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  of  people  who  spent  their 
working  lives  serving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  have  Just  tried  to  contact  the  Post  OfBce 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  staff  to  get  the 
point  of  view  of  the  committee  Involved  In 
this.  They  have  gone.  This  is  not  their  bill  on 
the  floor  We  cannot  get  anyone,  to  get  the 
books  out  of  the  blasted  committee,  to  find 
out  the  impact  of  this. 

We  are  assigned  to  these  committees.  My 
friend  is  on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  The  reason  this  is  hero  on  the 
Senate  floor  Is  that  there  are  2  or  3  Members 
who  are  disturbed  that  we  would  not  agree 
to  hold  hearings  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks  of 
the  session,  when  we  were  working  on  other 
matters.  I  have  been  running  back  and  forth 
all  day.  like  the  rest  of  you  have,  to  confer- 
ence committees,  here  and  on  the  House  side, 
and  there  Just  is  no  time  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  something  this  serious  right  now. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  that  we  will 
hold  hearings  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 
But  there  are  equities  of  the  people  Involved 
in  the  system  right  now  that  should  be  pro- 
tected, and  I  object  violently  to  the  concept 
that  when  we  have  worked  cut  an  agreement, 
we  have  agreed  with  the  House  that  there 
would  be  a  compromise  on  it.  that  here,  out 
of  the  clear  blue  .sky.  comes  an  amendment 
like  this.  I  recognize  the  budget  process  and 
the  Budget  Committee  did  figure  this  In.  but 
I  thought  we  still  had  legislative  committees. 
I  thought  we  still  had  Jurisdiction.  Those 
of  us  who  have  worked  on  It  In  committee 
have  staff  working  on  It.  who  went  home  not 
thinking  they  would  have  a  bill  on  the  floor 
tonight  We  have  a  right.  I  would  think,  to 
have  some  consultation  on  permanent  legis- 
lation going  Into  an  appropriation  bill. 

I  cannot  object  strongly  enough  to  this 
kind  of  procedure.  I  think  this  is  one  reason 
why  Oovernment  employees  do  not  have  any 
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confidence  In  what  goes  on  in  Congress,  be- 
cause we  willy-nilly  get  Into  tnings  like  this 
without  thinKing  about  It. 

Mr.  Preslaent,  I  am  obviously  exercised.  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  be  exercised  when 
something  like  inis  happens.  I  think  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Post  OtHce  and  Civil  Service 
were  here,  Jie  would  be  exercised  also. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  in  all  fair- 
ness, speaking  of  the  right  to  be  exercised, 
I  do  ser\'e  on  the  committee  with  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  and  I  happen  to  have  a  very 
exalted  title  on  the  committee;  chairman 
of  the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee.  But 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  a  hearing  on  this 
particular  measure.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
in  our  legislative  committees.  We  believe 
chairmen,  and  we  believe  in  equity  of  pro- 
cedures, and  that  is  why  we  have  to  take 
this  procedure. 

We  did  It  for  the  military.  We  did  It  for 
General  Service  employees.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  it  up.  here  in  January. 

You  do  not  have  to  be  here  long  to  see 
the  results  of  inflation.  Over  the  period  of 
time  the  kicker  has  been  in  effect,  Federal 
annuities  have  increased  72  percent,  while 
the  cost  of  living,  since  1969,  has  increased 
only  56  percent. 

So  they  have  gained  exactly — you  can  have 
your  little  hearing  right  here — $1.6  billion 
more  than  the  social  security  recipient,  the 
food  stamp  recipient,  or  anyone  else  around 
here  as  a  recipient. 

They  are  all  feeling  this  inflationary  cost- 
of-living  CPI,  but  when  It  comes  to  this  little 
sweetheart  deal,  I  found  out.  working  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator,  that  our  former  staff 
director  said.  "I  can  make  more  money  quit- 
ting with  this  little  1  percent  kicker  than 
what  you  pay  me  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee. "  You  have  heard  this,  and  I 
have  heard  it.  I  know;  I  csin  see  you  smile. 

This  issue  was  not  supposed  to  come  up. 
It  is  an  election  year  issue.  The  President 
proposed  the  Issue,  and  we  debated  It  as  to 
the  military.  We  debated  It  with  the  first  con- 
current resolution.  We  have  got  government 
in  the  sunshine.  There  Is  Vice  President  Dole 
coming  in.  He  Is  on  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  Steveko.  I  cannoi  keep  track  of  my 
good  friends. 

Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  HoLLiNos.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chiles.  I  Just  wanted  to  know  if  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  a  little  bit 
confused,  like  the  Senator  from  Florida.  I 
am  whipped,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, who  says  we  have  to  repeal  the  kicker, 
and  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
the  Republican  side,  who  is  telling  me  we 
should  not  repeal  the  kicker.  I  feel  like  1 
am  getting  seesawed  about  this  matter,  and 
I  am  Just  a  poor  candidate  running  for  re- 
election. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  am  Just  pointing  out  that 
the  Senator  is  not  the  only  candidate  for  re- 
election. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  Is  a 
candidate,  and  he  Is  not  here.  He  would  be 
speaking  if  he  were  here,  and  I  am  really 
speaking  for  him. 

My  friend  tells  me  this  is  In  the  budget, 
and  that  is  true.  But  I  am  sure  my  friend 
will  agree  with  what  I  have  said:  We  had  a 
discussion  on  this  Just  this  past  week,  and  we 
have  made  a  commitment  to  have  a  hearing 
on  this  subject  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
session. 

Those  on  the  legislative  committees  should 
take  heed:  What  you  need  to  do  Is  be  gone, 
if  you  are  chairman,  or  the  people  who  sit 
down  and  work  out  agreements  on  things 
like  this,  be  gone,  and  along  comes  an 
amendment  like  this  without  notice  and  it 
will  go  through  without  a  hearing  and  with- 
out any  record. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 


Mr.  Stennis.  I  th&nk  the  Senator.  I  shall 
Just  take  a  moment. 

I  leel  compelled  to  say  Just  a  word  here 
and  I  shall  not  be  long,  lliis  matter  was 
raised  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
In  the  budget,  and  was  approved.  In  effect, 
by  our  Budget  Committee,  ajid  on  the  mili- 
tary side  of  the  ledger  this  matter  went 
through  our  authorization  committee  and 
we  adopted  it.  We  adopted  it  as  to  the  1  per- 
cent kicker  and  it  came  on  the  floor  here  and 
was  not  challenged  in  any  way,  and  went  to 
conference  with  the  House,  and  came  back. 
The  conference  report  had  it  in  it,  and  It 
w<is  not  challenged  in  any  way. 

So  we  have  gone  all  the  way  through  this, 
all  the  way  on  the  military  side.  Now,  In 
there  was  a  provision  that  It  would  be  effec- 
tive only  If  the  same  medicine  was  distrib- 
uted around  to  all.  So  I  think  this  puts  it  up 
to  us. 

Ordinarily  I  stick  with  the  legislative  cwn- 
mlttees.  and  stick  to  their  Jurisdiction.  This 
situation  Is  a  little  peculiar,  but  it  Is  the 
only  way  to  get  at  It. 

And  with  deference,  It  seems  to  me  meri- 
torious, although  it  is  not  something  one 
would  like  to  vote  for.  But  we  are  dowTi  to 
the  last  roll,  and  we  ought  to  meet  this  and 
vote  for  the  amendment,  as  I  see  It. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President.  I  understand 
what  the  Senator  said,  and  I  served  on  that 
subcommittee,  too.  in  terms  of  the  appropria- 
tions process  and  know  what  we  have  done 
in  conference.  But  again  I  say  there  are  dif- 
ferences here  with  regard  to  its  effect  on  the 
civil  service  system.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to 
go  ahead  with  the  agreement  we  made,  have 
the  hearing  next  year,  consider  this  matter, 
and  make  the  adjustment. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
knows  that  the  bill  pending  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  the  bill  that  Is 
pending  before  the  Senate  right  now.  That 
we  called  the  "softening"  bill,  the  bill  to 
soften  the  1  percent  and  to  spread  It  out  so 
that  we  would  finally  eliminate  It.  Remem- 
ber. Congress  put  in  effect  the  1  percent.  This 
is  something  that  has  been  in  the  law  and 
it  has  been  used  Now  we  have  the  feeling 
that  becau.se  of  the  budget  process,  and  other 
things,  it  ought  to  be  done  away  with. 

But  people  who  have  elected  to  retire  baised 
on  the  fact  that  it  is  coming  are  now  going 
to  be  committed  to  retire  without  It  coming, 
I  am  sure  that  my  friend  understands  that 

1  think  that  is  unfair  I  think  we  ought  to 
provide  for  a  staging  out.  a  softening  of  this 
incentive,  this  cost-of-living  adjustment  so 
that  there  is  no  effect,  really,  on  the  rate  of 
retirements  in  the  Federal  Government. 

As  far  as  T  am  concerned.  It  is  one  of  the 
incentives  that  brings  about  a  retirement 
now  by  some  of  the  people  who  might  wait 

2  or  3  years  to  retire,  and  that,  to  me.  Is  a 
good  thing  because  people  who  elect  to  re- 
tire early  get  paid  less  and  when  they  get  this 
"kicker"  there  are  other  people  who  move  In 
behind  them  in  the  system  and  we  provide 
additional  employment  without,  in  fact,  in- 
creasing the  total  amount  of  Federal  employ- 
ment That  aspect  of  this  has  not  been  ex- 
amined yet  But  again.  I  do  not  disagree  that 
the  1 -percent  kicker  is  going  to  go  In  the 
civil  service  system.  It  Is  going  to  be  elimi- 
nated. TTie  question  is  how  and  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time.  And  with  due  respect  to  the 
Senator.  I  believe  that  our  committee  ought 
to  hRve  the  chance  to  look  into  that  and 
make  that  recommendation  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bellivion.  Mr  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  Stevens.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bellmon.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
as  Is  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  We  had  a  year  to 
work  on  this  thing,  and  the  committee  has 
shown   no  Inclination   to  do  so.   We   know 


from  what  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
just  htiid  what  happened  on  the  luUltary 
side.  II  we  do  not  act  now,  we  ve  going  lo 
nave  to  go  oack  and  do  the  whole  joo  over 
again  which  may  not  be  possible.  I  feel 
strongly  that  we  ought  to  act  and  act  now 
whne  we  have  the  matter  before  us.  a  mat- 
ter well  unaerstood.  and  hearings  will  serve 
no  good  purpose.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
agreement  to  uold  hearings. 

Mr.  Stevens.  We  made  an  agreement,  and 

I  Bsn  sure  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No.  I  wish  to  be  fair  to  my 
friend  from  Alaska.  The  truth  of  It  Is  every- 
thing was  over  there.  I  do  not  wish  to  pass 
the  Duck.  I  had  no  reason  to  attend  because 
nothing  was  going  to  happen.  Every  time 
something  was  suggested  they  would  say. 
Wait  until  next  year  and  we  will  have  a 
hearing  on  it." 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Buckley) 
in  March  put  this  in.  We  could  not  even  get 
a  hearing.  We  had  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  an  opportunity 
to  work  on  this  particular  measure.  We 
come  here  in  September,  and  everyone  knows 
v.hat  the  issue  is  and  everything,  to  say 
what  we  ought  to  do  Is  subject  It  to  hearmgs. 
Mr.  President,  what  would  be  more  equit- 
able. If  we  really  feel  that  way.  Is  immedi- 
ately let  us  give  the  1 -percent  kicker  to  the 
social  security  recipient  rather  than  semi- 
annually, review  the  food  stamps,  and  give 
a  1-percent  kicker  on  the  food  st&mpe. 

I  hate  to  look  at  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  when  I  say  that  He  would  about 
run  me  out  of  the  Chamber  If  we  had  to 
increase  the  food  stamps  around  here  But 
that  Is  exactly  what  It  means 

We  are  not  being  unfair.  We  are  treating 
these  particular  retliees  the  same  as  Con- 
gress has  already  treated  the  Foreign  Service 
personnel,  all  conditioned  on  how  we  are 
going  to  act  here. 

Mr.  Stevens.  That  is  right  This  Is  to  make 
sure  everyone  understands. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Stevens.  The  military  1 -percent  kicker 
does  not  go  out  until  this  happens. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  Is  right 
Mr    Stevens    The   reason   It   does   not  go 
out  is  we  agreed  that  the  Committee  on  Civil 
Service  and  Post  OfBce  ought  to  determine 
the  manner  In  which  It  goes  out.  and  the 
Senator  knows  that  the  way  we  do  It   the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  Civil  Service  Is 
going  to  be  the  way  it  applies  throughout 
the  military  svstem  and  anyone  eligible  for 
the  1  percent.  They  did  not  have  jurisdiction 
over  that.  They  Just  said.  "Do  It  the  way  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service 
does  It  for  the  classified  service." 

My  friend  here  from  Hawaii  is  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  I  have  not  been  Involved  In  all 
these  negotiations,  but  I  do  think  I  have 
been  to  all  the  meetings  of  the  Committee 
on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  I  do  not 
recall  anyone's  ever  raising  a  question  at  our 
executive  sessions,  or  otherwise,  demanding 
a  hearing  on  this  bill. 

All  I  can  tell  the  Senator  Is  the  first  Ume 
it  was  raised  I  was  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  and  we  did  agree  at  that  time  that 
there  would  be  hearings  next  year. 

But  again  what  we  are  doing  now  Is  going 
to  determine  the  percentage  of  what  happens 
on  the  military  bill,  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations deferred  to  us  In  terms  of  how 
this  was  going  to  be  eliminated  They  agreed 
It  was  going  to  be  eliminated  but  how  it  is 
going  to  be  eliminated  Is  determined  by  the 
bin  coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

Mr  HoLLiNcs.  Mr  President.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  vleld.  he  was  referring  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service.  They 
were  trying,  as  the  Senator  uses  the  words 
"equltaijle"  and  "equity,"  to  be  fair  across 
the  board. 
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Ut.  arrvxNS.  I  accept  that. 

Mr.   SrBNNis.   It   was   the  same   medicine. 


compute   Individual    benefits,   and  maU   the         Mr.    THuaMOND.    Mr.    President,    will    the 

checks,  it  would  automatically  be  done.  So     Senator  yield? 

nnr«    »«•    trnt.    f.hrniiffh    the    flrst    adtu.stment  Mr.  CHILES.  I  vleld. 
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It  is  because  of  that  frustration,  not  be- 
cause of  any  attempt  by  the  Budget  Com- 


Correct  me  If  I  am  wrong:  It  Is  still  based 
on  how  we  deal  with  the  civilian  side.  Is 


could  be  made  that  It  should  be  extended 
to   these  other  Federal   programs.   The  coet 
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Mr.  arrvxits.  I  accept  that. 
Mr.  BrKums.  It  was  the  same  medicine. 
Bi4r.  HoLLiNGS.  That  Is.  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  said,  the 
aame  medicine.  We  do  not  like  to  take  away 
benefits  and  what  have  you.  But  what  Is 
sauce  for  the  gooee  Ls  sauce  for  the  gander. 
That  la  the  whole  point. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  was  not 
at  a  loflB  by  procedures  and  how  It  was  going 
to  be  applied.  They  already  decided  that.  ■If 
you  are  going  to  make  It  effective  to  us  in 
the  Pentagon  and  the  military,  how  about 
yourself"  Is  what  they  were  saying 

Mr.  President,  can  we  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida?  I  think  we  can  get  a  voice  vote  on 
that.  Will  the  Senator  not  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  Stevens.  As  the  Senator  knows.  If  the 
Senator  wants  to  do  that  I  suggest  that  he 
t*ke  a  look  at  It.  I  Just  tried  to  read  the 
amendment  as  we  were  talking  here.  It  Is  five 
p«ges  long.  If  the  Senator  can  understand  It 
and  what  it  means  to  the  retirement  system, 
be  my  guest. 

I  can  only  say  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
this  Is  a  very  poor  way  to  deal  with  some- 
thing as  serious  as  the  retirement  system 
that  applies  to  the  civilians  and  the  military 
people  of  this  country.  We  should  not  do  It. 
Mr.  PrestderLt,  just  to  eliminate  the  matter. 
and  I  have  said  my  isist.  I  am  going  to  move 
to  table  both  amendments  and  urge  that 
tbea«  amendments  be  tabled  and  not  con- 
sidered now. 

The  chairman  will  be  back  next  week.  If 
the  Senator  feels  this  exercised  about  it.  let 
us  take  it  up  now. 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  hold  that  momentarily? 
Mr.  Stsviens.  Yes. 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  have  a  vote  on  this  matter  soon. 

I  recall  the  reason  for  the  1 -percent  kicker 
being  adopted.  It  was  because  there  was  a  lag 
between  the  time  of  the  cost  of  living  going 
up  and  the  time  that  the  Federal  employee 
retiree  received  a  cost-of-Uvlng  Increase. 

I  do  not  understand  Just  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  I  believe  we  need  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  compromise  to  get  rid  of  the  kicker 
but  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  the  Federal 
employee.  I  wonder  If  we  could  not  Just  take 
a  minute  and  let  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  tell  us  what  is  In  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  says  It  Is  a 
lengthy  amendment.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  explain  It? 

Mr.  Chtlbs.  The  purpose  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  Is  to  do  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  Is  mentioning  It  Is  to 
really  get  at  the  purpose  of  why  we  put  the 
kicker  In  to  start  with.  For  the  kicker  to  take 
effect  or  for  the  present  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ment to  take  effect  under  the  present  law  we 
have  to  have  a  3-percent  Increase  and  it  has 
to  continue  for  at  least  3  months.  Because  of 
this  feature  they  decided  to  put  in  the  l-oer- 
oent  add-on  to  take  care  of  the  long  delays 
that  could  occur. 

If  we  are  getting  rtd  of  the  1  percent,  and 
I  think  we  should,  then  I  think  we  have  to 
have  a  fairer  method.  So  what  my  amend- 
ment would  say  T*t>uld  be  to  replace  that  3 
percent  for  3  months  with  Just  saying  that 
every  a  months  we  will  automatically  figure 
the  cost  of  living,  and  If  it  has  Increased,  then 
we  wUl  make  provision  for  that  as  we  do  In 
the  social  security  system  and  as  we  do  in 
•ome  of  these  other  programs 

Mr  WnxLVM  L.  Scott  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  when  would  the  cost-of-living  increase 
be  effective?  Would  it  be  effective  immedl- 

?i^r  .'J'  '°fi'' J'^*''*  »'«  another  lag  In  the 
time  It  would  become  effective' 

Mr.  Chxlzs.  There  Is  always  a  lag  for  the 
calculation  of  it.  But  as  soon  as  we  are  able 
to  calculate   it.   program  the   computers  to 


compute  individual  benefits,  and  mall  the 
checks.  It  would  automatically  be  done.  So 
once  we  got  through  the  first  adjustment 
period,  there  would  be  a  regular  Increase 
every  6  months,  every  April  and  October. 

Mr.  William  L.  Scott.  Would  it  be  retro- 
active In  time? 

Mr.  Chiles.  Yes.  It  would  cover  the  full  6 
months  since  the  last  change  was  calculated. 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott.  The  Depau-tment  of 
Labor    win   decide    there    had    been    an    In- 
crease? 
Mr.  Chiles.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  William  L.  Scott.  I  will  support  the 
Senator's  amendment. 
Mr.  Chiles.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PoNc.  Mr.  President,  under  the  present 
law.  there  must  be  an  Increase  of  3  percent, 
and  that  3  percent  must  be  sustained  for  3 
months  before  there  Is  an  Increase. 
Mr.  Chiles.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  Pong.  What  does  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment do?  Does  his  amendment  give  them  an 
Increase  every  time  there  Is  a  cost-of-Uvlng 
Increase  of  1  percent  or  one-half-percent,  or 
what  does  It  do? 

Mr.  Chiles.  Every  6  months  you  would  au- 
tomatically figure  the  cost-of-Uvlng  Index. 
If  It  has  gone  up.  you  give  them  In  an  In- 
crease at  that  time,  the  same  way  we  do  in 
social  security. 

Mr.  Pong.  Then,  the  Senator  is  not  actu- 
ally following  what  the  distinguished  mana- 
ger of  the  bill  Is  doing. 
Mr  Chiles,  'i'es.  we  are. 
Mr.  Pong.  Under  the  present  system,  the 
retiree  must  wait  3  months  after  the  cost  of 
living  has  Increased  by  3  percent.  If  It  only 
increases  by  2  percent,  he  does  not  get  any 
Increase  at  all.  even  though  It  stays  there 
for  a  year  or  2  years.  It  must  be  a  3-percent 
Increase,  and  has  to  be  sustained  for  3 
months.  What  the  Senator  is  doing  In  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  It.  Is  that  as 
long  as  there  Is  an  Increase  every  6  months 
he  Is  going  to  give  It  to  them. 

Mr.  Chiles.  That  Is  correct,  but  there  is  no 
kicker 

Mr.  FoNc.  It  may  be  more  costly  than  at 
present. 
Mr.  Chiles.  No. 

Mr.  Pong.  Because  at  present,  they  have 
to  wait  3  months  after  the  cost  of  living  has 
increased  by  3  percent. 

Mr.  Chiles.  It  has  not  proved  to  be  that 
way.  and  that  Is  the  calculation  of  our  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  shown  that  If  you  go  to 
the  year  2000.  you  get  a  $6  billion  Impact  a 
year  on  either  one.  the  removal  of  the  Hol- 
Ungs  kicker  or  the  removal  of  the  Chiles 
perfecting  amendment,  because  It  Is  a  cumu- 
lative feature  that  adds  up 

Mr.  Pong  I  am  not  talking  about  the  1- 
percent  kicker.  I  am  talking  about  the  3 
percent. 

Mr.  Chiles.  I  am  talking  about  the  per- 
fecting amendment. 

Mr.  Pong.  Under  the  present  law.  it  has  to 
Increase  by  3  percent.  If  it  Increases  by  l 
percent  and  remains  for  3  months,  there  Is 
no  Increase.  If  It  Increases  by  2  percent, 
there  Is  no  Increase.  It  has  to  Increase  by  3 
percent,  and  then  that  3  percent  has  to  be 
sustained  for  3  months,  and  then  you  will 
have  an  Increase. 

Under  present  law.  social  security  recipi- 
ents also  come  under  this  kicker.  Does  this 
amendment  apply  to  social  security  recipi- 
ents? 

Mr  Chiles  Social  security  recipients  do 
not  have  the  kicker. 

Mr    Pong    They  do  have  a  kicker. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Not  this  one. 

Mr.  Pong.  They  do  have  a  kicker. 

Mr  MtTSKiE  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  so- 
cial security  recipients  do  not  get  the  1 -per- 
cent kicker.  Neither  does  SSR  or  the  food 
sUmp  program,  for  example.  This  Is  only 
the  Federal  retirement  system. 


Mr.    Thusmond.    Mr.    President,    will   the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Chiles.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
opposing  this  amendment:  I  do  not  think 
It  is  necessary.  But  if  it  should  be  adopted. 
I  want  to  know  whether  the  military  is  go- 
ing to  be  on  the  same  basis. 
Mr.  Chiles.  EStactly  the  same. 
Mr.  Thurmond.  I  think  It  should  be 
the  same.  If  it  is  going  to  apply  In  6  months. 
It  should  apply  to  the  military  In  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Chiles.  They  are  all  to  be  treated 
the  same  way. 

Mr.  Thurmond.  And  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment provides  that? 
Mr.  Chiles.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stevens  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  Chiles.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  that  Is  true. 
The  Senator  Is  dealing  with  more  than  a 
kicker  in  his  amendment,  now  that  I  have 
read  It. 

The  Senator  Is  dealing  with  how  the  cost- 
of-Uvlng  Increases  are  computed.  We  started 
with  an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  kicker, 
and  now  he  is  going  to  reform  the  whole  re- 
tirement system,  so  far  as  cost-of-Uvlng  in- 
creases are  concerned,  with  a  perfecting 
amendment.  With  due  respect.  I  do  not 
think  it  automatically  goes  to  the  military 
system. 

I  am  constrained  to  say,  here  we  go  again. 
We  have  the  Budget  Committee  writing  leg- 
islation for  the  Commitee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  Stevens   Yes.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MusKiE.  I  have  not  had  a  word  to  say 
In  this. 

Mr.    Stevens.   I   hope   the   Senator  will,   I 
hope  the  Senator  will  denounce  this. 
Mr.  MusKiE.  I  do  not  denounce  It. 
Mr.  Stevens.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator's 
committee   should    be   writing  legislation 

Mr.  MusKiE  If  the  Senator  will  lower  his 
voice.  I  win  be  glad  to  describe  the  Budget 
Committee's  connection  with  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  Is  not  my  voice.  I  do  not 
need  this  microphone. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  I  know  the  Senator  does  not 
This  amendment  Is  not  a  Budget  Commit- 
tee initiative. 

Mr.  Stevens.  The  Senator  from  Florida  Just 
.said  It  was. 

Mr.  MusKiE.  What  the  Budget  Committee 
has  done  has  been  amply  explained  on  the 
floor.  What  the  Budget  Committee  has  done 
Is  within  its  prerogative. 

In  this  first  concurrent  budget  resolution— 
and  this  decision  was  concurrent  with  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution,  which 
wli:  be  before  the  Senate  tomorrow — we 
adopted  the  objective  of  eliminating  the  1- 
percent  kicker  This  Is  the  first  time  1  have 
heard  anybody  on  the  Senator's  conunlttee 
object  to  that  action  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Indeed,  a  few  moments  ago  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  accepted  that,  and  now  he  chal- 
lenges us    The  Senator  .^ould  choose. 

Mr.  Stevens.  This  Is  not  dealing  with  Just 
a  kicker. 

Mr  MufKiE.  All  we  have  done  Is  contained 
in  the  first  concurrent  resolution.  That  was 
confirmed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  Be- 
cause it  is  there,  there  are  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  both  Houses  who  are  very  restive 
because  the  appropriate  committees  have  Im- 
plemented it  for  the  military  but  nothing 
ha,s  been  done  about  It  for  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Government.  So  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  worked  to  implement 
the  military  side  of  it  are  saying  to  me  and 
to  others,  "Look,  we  stuck  our  necks  out  to 
implement  the  first  concurrent  resolution. 
When  are  we  going  to  get  the  other  half  of 
it  done?" 
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It  is  because  of  that  frustration,  not  be- 
cause of  any  attempt  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  legislate,  that  this  amendment  ap- 
[lears  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  Stevins.  What  is  this  I  have  in  my 
Hand? 

Mr.  MusKXE.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  see 
that  far. 

Mr.  Stevens.  It  is  the  perfecting  amend- 
ment. I  will  apologize  If  I  am  wrong,  but 
J  understood  the  Senator  from  Florida  to 
srty  that  this  was  prepared  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chiles.  No.  I  think  the  Senator  did 
misunderstand.  The  Senator  said  that  no- 
liody  computed  any  figures  on  this,  and  I 
sttld  that  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
had  computed  figures. 

Mr.  S-rEVENs.  Where  did  it  come  from? 
That  Is  the  question. 

This  is  not  the  kicker.  This  refers  to  the 
t.<ital  cost-of-llvlng  portion  of  the  retire- 
ment system  of  the  Civil  Service. 

What  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
(lid  was  to  ellmate  the  kicker,  depending 
upon  our  determining  how  it  should  be 
rlimlnated  Now  we  are  going  to  go  Into  the 
iiital  computation  of  the  cost-of-llvlng  In- 
,-ri!ase  due  to  people  on  retirement.  If  I  un- 
ili^rstand  this  correctly.  I  have  only  read 
It  once.  It  Is  a  very  complicated  subject. 

Mr.  NuNN.  This  Is  compatible  with  what 
ilie  Committee  on  Armed  Services  did  with 
Mie  military.  It  was  left  open,  so  that  what- 
ever was  done  with  the  civil  service  with 
respect  to  the  repeal  of  the  1 -percent  kicker 
w.iuld  apply  to  the  military.  This  makes 
si*clflc  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
ti-iise  and  what  he  will  do.  Whether  one  Is 
fur  the  Chiles  amendment  or  the  Buckley 
anjendment.  as  I  understand  It.  the  civil 
strvice  and  the  military  will  be  treated  alike. 
i"he  Senator  from  Maine  Is  eminently  cor- 
rect in  the  fact  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  under  the  budget  resolu- 
il'iii,  felt  some  responsibility  and  some  man- 
dale  to  address  this  Issue.  We  did  have 
liearings.  We  addressed  the  Issue.  The  full 
Senate  voted  on  It.  It  went  to  conference. 
Tlie  House  agreed  to  It  In  conference.  It 
Hlii'ady  has  been  accomplished  as  to  the 
m'lltary.  contingent  upon  what  this  body 
(lues  with  respect  to  civil  service. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Civil  Service 
Committee  was  all  the  time  this  was  going 
iiii.  That  Is  something  I  do  not  understand. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  due  notice  given  to 
'lie  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
Iff  by  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
t  on,  by  the  action  of  the  full  Senate  on 
tlie  Armed  Services  Committee  bill,  by  the 
Rcllon  of  the  conference  committee  on  the 
nlll.  by  the  President's  budget  message  by 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld's  speeches 
ami  by  other  things.  I  do  not  know  where 
tlip  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  has  been  this  year  while  all  this  was 
R<>  I'g  on.  but  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least 
tills  committee  had  a  duty  to  have  hearings 
bpfnre  1  year  expired. 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President.  I  can  under- 
stand the  situation,  but  I  do  not  understand 
Why  we  cannot  have  the  normal  procedure 
apDly  to  this.  We  have  Just  heard  that  the 
committee  did  take  it  up.  I  have  been  to  those 
meetings,  and  I  have  never  heard  anvone  de- 
m«mi  a  hearing.  No  one  has  written  to  me,  to 
niy  knowledge,  and  said  "We  would  like  to 
hHVP  a  hearing  on  the  bill  Introduced  bv 
Senntor  Buckley." 

The  Senator  from  Florida  points  out  that  I 
nave  a  little  extracurricular  actlvitv  for  the 
penpie  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  If  he  had 
askPd  me  for  a  hearing  on  It,  I  would  have 
fonr.  to  the  chairman  and  said,  "Can't  we 
liavp  a  hearing  on  It?" 

Tlip  point  was  made  that  the  Armed  Serv- 
i''es  (ommlttee  held  their  hearings  and  de- 
tPtniined  how  to  handle  it. 
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Correct  me  IX  1  am  wrong:  It  Is  still  based 
on  how  we  deal  with  the  clvlUan  side.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  NuNN.  The  Senator  is  correct  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  S'rEVENs.  Then,  why  cannot  we  have 
hearings? 

Mr.  NuNN.  That  is  a  very  good  question. 
That  Is  the  essential  question  of  the  hour. 
Vhy  cannot  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  have  hearings  when  a 
matter  has  been  discussed  as  widely  as  this 
one  for  almost  a  year? 

Mr.  Stevens.  When  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming discussed  It  with  me.  he  mentioned  the 
problem  of  trying  to  hold  hearings  now.  the 
question  of  being  in  session  and  having  hear- 
ings In  this  last  part  of  this  year  and  said. 
"Would  you  agree?"  I  will  have,  next  year. 
the  same  role  that  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
has  with  regard  to  the  committee.  I  said. 
"Yes.  let  us  hold  them  the  first  of  the  year." 

I  do  not  see  any  problem  with  that.  'What 
Is  the  problem  with  waiting,  will  anybody  tell 
me?  What  Is  the  great  problem  with  waiting 
until  the  proper  procedure  Is  followed  with 
regard  to  this  blU? 

Mr.  Bellmon.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Stevens.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bellmon.  I  will  tell  what  the  problem 
Is  with  waiting.  The  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  has  already  acted.  If  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  does  not  fol- 
low. It  Is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to  get  them 
to  go  through  this  again.  This  Is  not  a  very 
pleasant  activity  for  any  of  us  to  undertake. 
Once  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  has 
bitten  the  bullet,  so  to  speak,  it  is  up  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service  to 
take  the  next  action.  If  they  refuse  to  act. 
the  Senate  has  to  act  to  assure  the  repeal  of 
the  kicker. 

ADDITIONAL    STA'rEMENTS 

Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Legislative  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  to  H.R.  14238,  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  bill.  This  amend- 
ment would  repeal  the  so-called  1-percent 
kicker  as  It  applies  to  cost-of-llvlng  Increases 
In  civil  service  retirement  annuities.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  question  addressed  by  this 
amendment  Is  not  whether  Federal  annui- 
tants should  receive  cost-of-llvlng  Increases 
to  keep  up  with  Inflation;  rather,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  Federal  annuities  should 
rise   faster   than   Inflation. 

Since  1969.  when  the  1 -percent  kicker  was 
added  to  the  cost-of-llvlng  adjustment 
mechanisms.  Federal  annuities  have  In- 
creased by  72  percent,  while  the  cost  of  Uv- 
ing  has  risen  over  the  same  period  by  only 
56  percent  As  a  result.  Federal  annuitants 
received  $1.6  billion  more  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1975  than  they  would  have,  had  their 
benefits  merely  kept  even  with  Inflation. 
Moreover,  outlays  for  annuities  over  the  next 
5  years  will  be  $3.8  billion  higher  than  they 
would  be  If  annuities  rose  at  the  same  rate 
as  Inflation  All  of  these  excessive  Increases 
In  Federal  annuities  are  not  financed  by  em- 
ployee contributions,  but  are  ultimately  a 
burden  on  the  general  taxpayer. 

Mr  President,  these  Inflated  annuity  in- 
creases are  clearly  unjustified.  Even  vvlth- 
out  the  1 -percent  kicker,  the  cost-of-Uvlng 
adjustment  mechanism  in  the  Federal  re- 
tirement system  is  more  liberal  than  that 
in  almost  any  other  pension  system  in  the 
private  or  public  sector.  Moreover,  no  other 
Government  program  Indexed  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation,  such  as  social  securitv.  SSI. 
food  stamps,  or  Federal  pay,  is  adjusted  as 
liberally  as  Federal  retirement  annuities.  So- 
cial security,  SSI.  and  Federal  pay  are  ad- 
Justed  annually:  the  food  stamos  bonus  val- 
ue Is  adjusted  semiannually.  If  the  l-oercent 
kicker  Is  Justified,  with  regard  to  Federal 
employees'  retirement  benefits,  the  argument 


could  be  made  that  It  should  be  extended 
to  these  other  Federal  programs.  The  coet 
of  such  an  extension  clearly  would  be  pro- 
hibitive. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress  baa 
acted  definitively  on  three  occasions  In  favor 
of  repealing  the  1 -percent  kicker.  In  adopt- 
ing the  first  budget  resolution,  the  Con- 
gress approved  the  policy  of  such  a  repeal 
In  enacting  the  military  procurement  and 
State  Department  authorization  bills,  the 
Congress  approved  the  repeal  of  the  kicker 
for  the  military  and  Foreign  Service  retire- 
ment programs,  respectively,  but  only  if  a 
similar  repeal  is  adopted  with  regard  to  the 
ClvU  service  retirement  system.  Thus,  the 
amendment  before  us  is  the  last  piece  needed 
to  complete  Va  policy  for  which  Congress 
has  clearly  voiced  approval  three  times.  It  is 
time  for  us  to  show  the  taxpayers  that  we 
meant  it  when  we  took  these  prior  actions, 
and  It  Is  time  to  show  that  the  Congress 
can  act  respKjnslbly  to  eliminate  unjustified 
spending  of  Federal  tax  dollars. 

With  repeal  of  the  kicker,  I  think  It  Is 
appropriate  that  we  have  removed  the  condi- 
tions that  made  enactment  of  this  com- 
pensatory provision  necessary  In  the  first 
place.  This  amendment  as  perfected  insures 
that  ClvU  service  retirees  experience  no  un- 
warranted delay  In  having  cost-of-llvlng 
Increases  appear  In  their  annuity  checks 
This  represents  fairness  for  the  annuitant 
and  responsible  fulfillment  of  the  congres- 
sional obligation  to  former  FMeral  workers 
Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  Senator  HoUlngs,  In 
cosponsoring  this  amendment  to  repeal  the 
so-caUed  1 -percent  kicker.  I  do  not  believe 
It  is  necessary  to  elaborate  at  length  on  this 
issue  because  the  Issue  Itself  Is  not  very 
complex.  The  unfairness  of  this  provision 
In  the  law  has  long  been  recognized.  The 
facts  are  that  Congress  made  a  mistake  In 
1969  when  the  1 -percent  kicker  was  added 
to  the  cost-of-llvlng  Increase  formula  for 
the  retirement  programs.  Because  of  the 
compounding  effect,  this  mistake  has  caused 
Federal  annuitants  to  receive  Increases  total- 
ing 71  percent  over  the  last  7  years,  whUe 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  during  that  same 
period  only  increased  56  percent  TTils  over- 
payment of  15  percentage  points  cost  $800 
million  and  will  get  larger  and  larger  If  we 
procrastinate  on  this  issue. 

Congress  has  In  effect  expressed  Its  desire 
on  this  Issue  on  several  occasions  First,  the 
savings  from  repeal  of  this  kicker  Is  as- 
sumed In  the  fiscal  year  1977  budget  which 
Congress  passed  by  62  to  22  In  the  first  con- 
current resolution.  The  anticipated  fiscal 
year  1977  savings  Is  $200  mUhon.  Second,  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  faced  up  to 
this  Issue  and  has  recommended  repeal  of 
the  1 -percent  kicker  In  the  military  retire- 
ment program  as  part  of  the  military  pro- 
curement bin,  assuming  similar  action  la 
taken  with  regard  to  the  c'vU  service  re- 
tirement system.  Finally,  Congress  this  year 
also  eliminated  the  kicker  !n  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system.  There  Is  no  ex- 
cuse for  a  double  standard  in  Federal  re- 
tirement systems.  We  made  a  mistake  In  1989. 
WhUe  we  may  have  orlglnaUy  Intended  for 
Federal  retirees  to  keep  up  with  Inflation, 
It  was  never  our  Intent  to  have  these  retirees 
have  a  windfall  benefit  by  out-stripping  In- 
flation. As  Senator  HoUlngs  has  clearly 
shown,  the  Federal  retirement  system  has 
many  benefits  in  excess  of  social  security 
retirement.  With  this  amendment  we  merely 
seek  to  correct  one  major  discrepancy.  If  we 
faU  to  act  we  will  find  more  and  more  of 
our  budget  outside  of  our  grasp — because  It 
will  be  forced  to  fund  this  Inequitable  pro- 
gram. It  is  situations  like  this  that  make 
budget  balancing  so  difficult.  1  trust  the 
Senate  will  repeal  this  kicker  today  In  the 
name  of  fiscal  responsibility 
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Mr.  President,  there  U  a  growing  outcry 
concerning  abuses  In  the  Federal  retirement 
system.  A  recent  article  by  former  Congress- 


so  that  Federal  workers  would  only  be 
6  months  behind  inflation,  rather  than  a 
full  vear. 


rather  than  commending  such  reduc- 
tions, it  appears  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  determinfiri  t.n  fnrrp  thu  nrin. 
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The  PRESromO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


should  stand  fully  behind  the  principle 
of  tsLking  our  fair  share  of  cuts 
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Mr.  Prwldent,  there  ta  »  growing  outcry 
concerning  abuses  In  the  Federal  retirement 
system.  A  recent  article  by  former  Congress- 
man Hastings  Keith  In  the  Reader's  Digest 
of  September  1976,  sets  out  these  abuses 
with  great  clarity.  Among  the  Congress- 
man's recommendations  la  the  abolishment 
of  the  1 -percent  klclter. 

The  Federal  retirement  system  Is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  Government  service.  The 
availability  of  a  reasonable  retirement  after 
a  career  of  Government  service  has  been 
a  major  Inducement  to  qualified  candidates 
for  public  service.  I  believe  the  system  needs 
to  be  preserved  but  I  also  feel  that  Its  pres- 
ervation depends  on  the  elimination  of  the 
flagrant  abuses  which  currently  exist.  I 
strongly  urge  the  leadership  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  to  adjust  the  legislative 
program  so  that  the  vote  on  the  elimination 
of  the  1 -percent  Itlclcer  can  be  held  before 
adjournment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  Presidrint,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  when  the  kicker  was 
removed  in  1976  and  Congress  adopted 
the  concept  of  going  to  a  twice-a-year 
adjustment,  according  to  the  CPI  in- 
creases and  the  benefit  increases  paid 
pursuant  to  that  change  in  the  law,  this 
program  has  worked  exactly  as  it  was 
intended  to  work  originally. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  keeping  pace  with 
the  CPI  increase.  The  benefit  increase 
has  been  identical  to  the  CPI  increase.  It 
has  been  an  extremely  efQcient  system 
and,  more  than  that,  it  has  been  a  fair 
and  an  equitable  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  printed  in  the  Record  this  table, 
Mr.  President,  as  it  relates  to  the  CPI  in- 
crease and  the  benefit  increase. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Summary  of  experience  -under  coat-of-Hving 

provision — 1 977-79 

(In  percent] 


Month/ year  of 

CPI 

Benefit 

Increase 

Increase 

Increase 

March    1977   

4.8 

4.8 

September   1977  ... 

4.3 

4.3 

Biarch   1978   - 

2.4 

2.4 

September   1978   ... 

4.9 

4.9 

March  1979   

3.9 

3.9 

September  1979  ... 

6.9 

6.9 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 

rise  in  support  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment. To  me.  the  amendment  addresses 
two  questions  of  fundamental  fairness: 

Will  public  retirees  be  made  to  bear 
the  major  burden  of  budget  cuts? 

Will  the  Federal  Government  renege 
on  the  contract  it  has  made  with  public 
retirees? 

While  everyone  must  tighten  his  belt, 
I  believe  public  retirees  have  had  their 
share  of  sacrifices  to  make  in  recent 
years.  For  example,  in  1976  Congress  de- 
cided that  the  cost-of-living  formula  of 
Federal  retirees  was  excessive.  Congress 
abolished  the  extra  1  percent  that  had 
been  given  to  retired  Federal  workers  in 
compensation  for  the  fact  that  Increases 
lag  far  behind  the  advent  of  inflation. 

To  compensate  for  eliminating  this 
1-percent  increase,  the  Government 
agreed  to  provide  increaises  twice  a  year. 


so  that  Federal  workers  would  only  be 
6  months  behind  inflation,  rather  than  a 
full  year. 

Now,  it  is  proposed  to  break  that 
agreement. 

We  might  also  recall  that  in  1977,  Con- 
gress decided  the  social  security  system 
needed  some  additional  funds.  It  turned 
to  pubUc  retirees  to  help  carry  the  load 
by  offsetting  social  security  spouse  bene- 
fits against  public  retirement  income. 

Also,  we  should  remember  that  Fed- 
eral retirement  pay  is  not  exempt  of  in- 
come tax,  as  social  security  benefits  are. 
It  is  true  Congress  has  provided  a  tax 
credit  for  the  elderly,  which  is  supposed 
to  put  public  retirees  in  much  the  same 
situation  as  social  security  recipients,  but 
inflation  has  robbed  the  worth  of  this 
credit.  Congress  has  failed  to  update  the 
tax  credit  so  that  Federal  retirees  have 
fallen  behind  their  fellow  citizens  who 
receive  social  security  checks. 

Now,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  taxing 
social  security  payments.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve we  owe  the  same  degree  of  fair- 
ness to  both  groups  of  retirees. 

By  reducing  the  frequency  of  cost-of- 
living  increases.  Congress  would  cut  Fed- 
eral spending  at  the  expense  of  those 
whose  working  days  are  over  and  who 
are  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  ever- 
climbing  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues to  keep  the  legal  commitment  we 
have  made  in  the  past  and  vote  to  re- 
tain cost-of-living  adjustments  every  6 
months  for  public  retirees.* 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska,  Mr. 
Stevens,  that  will  restore  funding  for 
twice-a-year  cost-of-living  increases  in 
civil  service  retirement  beneflts. 

BUDGET  COMMITTEE  COLA   CUTS 

Mr.  President,  for  the  second  consecu- 
tive year,  the  Budget  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  twice-a-year  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  on  Federal  retire- 
ment income  be  changed  to  a  once-a- 
year  adjustment.  For  the  second  consec- 
utive year,  such  a  recommendation  was 
made  without  consulting  with  the  au- 
thorizing committee,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  The  only  recourse  for 
those  who  feel  differently  about  this 
change  is  to  attempt  to  restore  the  funds 
here  on  the  Senate  floor. 

COLA   HEARINGS 

Mr.  President,  last  July,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service  and  General  Serv- 
ices held  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  civil 
service  retirement  system.  The  goal  was 
to  ascertain  the  impact  on  retirees  of  a 
once-a-year  adjustment  and  to  deter- 
mine whether  any  savings  could  be 
achieved  in  a  responsible  manner.  Testi- 
mony, then  and  since,  revealed  that  the 
average  annuitant  receives  $8,500  per 
year,  and  the  average  survivor  $3,600  per 
year. 

SrrBCOMMrTTEE    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  President,  in  hearings  held  last 
year,  the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service 
and  General  Services  received  testimony 
on  responsible  ways  to  achieve  savings. 
Consequently,  the  subcommittee  has  de- 
veloped two  bOls  incorporating  the  hear- 
ing's recommendations  that  are  expected 
to    result   in   substantial   savings.   Yet. 


rather  than  commending  such  reduc- 
tions, it  appears  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  determined  to  force  the  Con- 
gress to  change  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment to  once  a  year.  Its  intructions  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to  re- 
duce outlays  by  $500  million,  in  essence, 
requires  the  committee  to  make  such  a 
change. 

A  STEP  IN  THE  WRONG  DIRECTION 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
move  Government  retirees  back  to  an  an- 
nual adjustment.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly harmful  to  do  this  at  a  time  when 
the  retiree  needs  this  inflation  compen- 
sation the  most  and  when  he  or  she  is 
relying  on  the  semiannual  adjustment 
provision  that  exists  under  present  law. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port my  colleague's  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  which  would  help  se- 
cure the  semiannual  COLA  which  Is  a 
measure  of  inflation  protection  presently 
granted  to  Federal  retirees. 

A  change  to  a  once-a-year  adjustment 
will  reduce  the  average  retiree's  income 
by  $132  per  year.  Such  a  reduction  would 
have  a  sutetantial  impact  upon  those 
individuals  who  are  least  able  to  cope 
with  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  while  we  all  want  the 
Federal  budget  brought  into  balance  and 
that  that  balance  thereafter  maintained 
over  the  business  cycle  because  we  be- 
lieve this  is  one  of  the  things  that  must 
be  done  to  bring  inflation  under  control, 
we  do  not  want  that  budget  balancing 
effected  through  a  diminution  of  the  in- 
flation protection  presently  available  to 
the  elderly. 

THE    ELDEULT 

Mr.  President,  reducing  the  frequency 
of  the  adjustment  is  justifled  by  the  call 
to  combat  inflation.  Yet  such  a  reduc- 
tion dangerously  lessens  the  protection 
from  inflation's  most  vulnerable  group, 
the  elderly.  Advocates  of  the  reduction 
argue  that  social  security  benefits  are 
only  adjusted  once  a  year  and  that  the 
twice-a-year  adjustment  on  Federal  re- 
tirement is  unnecessarily  inflationary. 
What  they  choose  to  overlook,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  that  Federal  retirement  beneflts. 
including  cost-of-living  adjustments,  are 
taxed,  while  social  security  income  is  not. 
The  monetary  benefit  of  tax  free  social 
security  is  higher  to  social  security  re- 
cipients than  the  semiannual  adjustment 
is  to  Federal  retirement  recipients.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  6  minutes 
and  36  seconds. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  On  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  That  is 
the  only  time  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  enough  time  remaining. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  We  can  take  It  from 
the  balance  of  time  on  the  bill.  I  under- 
stand. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll, 
■nie   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  first  apologize  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska.  He  knows  the  lead- 
ership problems  because  he  is  a  leader. 

We  were  only  trying  in  the  leadership 
to  reconcile  some  differences  and  expe- 
dite things. 

As  we  left,  my  distinguished  friend  was 
talking  about  the  3 -year  credit  he  had  in 
the  Army.  But  there,  again,  we  are  right 
back  to  the  same  situation.  That  is,  that 
we  can  get  semiannual  retirement  in- 
creases if  we  are  under  the  civil  service 
and  work  for  the  Government. 

But  I  suggest  that  in  the  Army  and  in 
civilian  work,  there  is  no  such  benefit.  So 
there  is  a  beneflt  to  civil  service  workers. 
Additionally,  where  the  Senator  says 
there  are  only  431  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen retired  under  civil  service,  so 
that  pensioners  should  not  be  penalized, 
my  concern,  Mr.  President,  is  that  there 
not  be  an  additional  535  this  year  and  in 
the  next  few  years;  namely,  the  present 
membership. 

Both  sides  have  agreed  on  this  pro- 
posal. The  administration  has  recom- 
mended it.  It  Is  tough  medicine,  but  it  is 
fair  to  everyone  across  the  board.  We 
have  it  here  for  the  military  retirees,  for 
food  stamp  recipients,  all  the  rest — to 
pat  them  all  on  that  once-a-year 
computation. 

Mr.  President,  If  there  is  nothing  fur- 
ther and  the  time  is  all  yielded  back,  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
EUfQclent  second?  There  is  a  suflBcient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    PERCY.    Mr.    President,    before 
tabling,  may  I  have  2  minutes? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion has  been  made,  debate  is  not  in  or- 
der and  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  re- 
quested. 
The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 
Several  Senators  address?d  the  Chair. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
rollcall  is  in  order. 
I  ask  for  the  regular  order. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  out  of  the  time 
on  the  bill,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  be  allowed  to  address  the 
Chamber  for  2  minutes  prior  to  the  roll- 
call  on  the  tabling  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  signed  by  Senators  Ribicoft. 
Stevens.  Pryor,  and  myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Committee  on  Governmental  Aftairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  7, 1980. 
Hon.  Ernest  Rollings, 
Acting  Chairman, 
Hon.  Henry  Bellmon, 

Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Fritz  and  Henrt:  The  reconciliation 
Instruction  in  the  FMrst  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  Directs  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs  to  reduce  spending 
for  FY  81  by  $500  million.  The  only  sizeable 
program  under  the  budgetary  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  Is 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  System.  Conse- 
quently the  reconciliation  Instruction,  as 
now  constructed,  would  have  the  effect  of 
forcing  an  authorizing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  make  specific  policy  changes  in  a 
statutory  program.  We  realize  that  this  was 
not  the  intent  of  the  Budget  Committee,  but 
is  a  result  of  the  unique  nature  of  our  Com- 
mittee's crosswalk  allocation. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  has 
not  yet  made  a  determination  on  the  ques- 
tion of  altering  the  cost-of-living  procedures 
for  civil  service  retirees.  However,  we  believe 
that  it  Is  Important  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  consider  other  areas  within  Its  legislative 
Jurisdiction  as  well  In  achieving  the  required 
savings. 

Last  year  during  debate  on  the  Second 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for  FT  80. 
Senator  Muskle  offered  a  technical  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  to  comply  with  its  reconciliation 
instruction  by  finding  cuts  In  any  of  the 
programs  under  Its  legislative  Jurisdiction, 
■We  request  that  you  consider  the  adoption 
of  a  technical  amendment  to  S.  Con  Res.  86 
similar  to  the  amendment  which  was  adopted 
last  year. 

We  support  the  Budget  Committee's  at- 
tempt to  balance  the  budget,  and  want  to 
cooperate  In  taking  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  achieve  that  end.  Adoption  of  such  a 
technical  amendment  would  be  of  great 
assistance  to  our  Committee  In  that  effort. 
Sincerely, 

Crakles  H.  Pkkct. 

Ted  Stevxns. 

Abe  Ribicoit. 

David  Pbtor. 


should  stand  fully  behind  the  principle 
of  taking  our  fair  share  of  cuts. 

All  we  are  saying  is  that,  like  many 
other  committees,  we  would  like  the  au- 
thority to  take  it  out  of  the  areas  we  feel 
are  least  cost  effective.  We  might  choose 
to  cut  parts  of  OMB,  GSA,  or  the  Postal 
Service  and  pursue  pay  reform,  oversight 
changes,  and  consultant  cuts. 

Cuts  can  be  made.  We  pledge  that  they 
will  be  made. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  we  be  given 
the  same  authority  Senator  Muskle  saw- 
fit  to  give  the  committee  last  year,  to 
make  our  own  cuts  so  it  would  not  have 
to  be  taken  out  of  this  one  retirement 
account. 

Senator  Ribicoff  and  I  would  have  to 
vote  against  the  pending  amendment, 
but  do  so  with  great  reluctance  because 
we  know  the  hardship  that  would  re- 
sult to  our  senior  citizens,  who  we  feel 
should  be  protected  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent. 

We  think  there  are  other  areas  less 
cost  effective,  less  harsh,  more  humani- 
tarian, where  cuts  can  be  made. 

If  the  Budget  Committee  would  ac- 
cept a  technical  amendment  that  would 
give  us  this  authority,  then  I  think  we 
could  resolve  the  issue  on  a  fairer  basis. 

I  ask  respectfully  for  a  reaction  from 
the  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  hope  my  good  friend 
will  not  be  misled.  They  have  not  given 
us  that  assurance  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  time 
remains  on  the  amendment.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy I .  the  Senator  from  Vermont  ( Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  the  Senator  from  Rawaii 
(Mr.  InouyeK  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Tauiadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rawaii 
I  Mr.  Matsunaga)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
FoRD).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  108  Leg,) 
TEAS— 60 


Baucus 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Byrd. 


Exon 
Gam 
Olenn 

Hefiln 
Helms 
HolllngB 
Huddles  ton 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
indicates  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  quite  willing  to  accept  the  $500 
million  cut.  We  feel  the  committee  that 
created  the  Budget  Reform  Act  and  that 
made  possible  the  Budget  Committee 


Harry  P..  Jr.  Humphrey 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jepeen 

Cannon  Kaasebaum 

Chafee  lAxalt 

Church  Levin 

Cohen  Lugar 

Cranston  McOovem 


Nunn 
Pack  wood 

Pell 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Ribicoff 

Roth 

Schwelker 

eimpaon 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Danforth  Metsenbaum       Wallop 

Durenberger        Morgan  Welcker 

EagletoD  Moynlhan  Zorlnakr 
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Hart 


Pryor 
RandolDh 


Flsc&l  year  1982:   «963.700.000.000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $Wi8.400.COO,000; 
ajid   the   amount   bv   which   the   temoorarv 


Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5.9O0,O(X).0O0 

(B)  Outlays,  »2,700,000,000. 
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(16)  Oenerml    Purpoee    Placal    Aaslstance 

(860): 
Piscal  yeer  1981: 


( 10 )   Education,  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $29300,000.000; 


talned  In  reported  or  enacted  law*,  bUU,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  tboee 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
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NAYS— 43 


Axmitrong 

Hart 

Pry  or 

Bmkar 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Bayli 

H*tfield 

Riegie 

BncUay 

HayakAwa 

Sax  Danes 

Buinp«n 

Heinz 

basser 

Bunllck 

JacJcaon 

Schmltt 

CbUM 

Javits 

blevens 

Coctaran 

JobQfiton 

Stewart 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

DeCondni 

Magnuson 

Taongaa 

Dole 

MaUUaa 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McCiure 

WUilams 

Durkin 

MeiCher 

Young 

Ford 

Melson 

Qoldwatar 

J  resaier 

NOT   VOTINO— 6 

Or»v«l 

Kennedy 

Uataunaga 

lnouy«  Leahy  Taimadge 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
axnendment  No.  1745  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLiINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred: ) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
rollcall  vote  108  I  intended  to  vote  "no." 
I  voted  "aye."  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  vote  be  changed  and  it  will  not 
affect  the  outcome.  I  have  cleared  the 
same  with  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  above  tally  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  foregoing  order.) 

Vr    AMKMDMENT    NO.     107  2 

(PurpoBe:  To  Increase  the  levels  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  General  Purpose 
Fiscal  Assistance) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"Hie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  ftom  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakek) 
for  hlmaelf  and  Mr.  McClitu,  Mr.  Lugax, 
Mr.  BoscBwrrz.  Mr.  Axmstsong,  Mr.  Hum- 
PHXZT,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Jkpskn,  Mr.  Pzrct. 
Mr.  Oaxit,  and  Mr.  Roth  propose  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  ntunbered  1072. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  all  through  page 
18,  line  21,  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  »687,400.(XW.(X)0; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  1758, 5(X). 000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (831,000,000.000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $613,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  »687. 100,000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $753,300,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surpl\]s 
In  the  budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the 
light  of  economic  conditions  and  all  other 
relevant  factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  (0; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  +$10,110,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  +$27300.000.000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  •927300,000,000; 


Fiscal  year  1982:   $953,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  »ij<>8,400.COO,000; 
and   the   amount   by   which   the   temporary 
statutory    limit    on    such    debt    should    be 
accordingly  increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $32,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $25,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $14,700,000,000; 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraptis  1.2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding 
subsection  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  pursuant  to 
section  301 1  a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1980,  October  1,  1981, 
ana  October  1,  1982,  the  appropriate  level 
of  new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  respectively  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  ^050)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $173,- 
400.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $204,- 
500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $233,- 
900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $208,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol 
ogy  (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  812,500.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11, 800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,    $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $200,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,900,000,000. 
i-lscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,800,000,000. 
i-lscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,100,000,000; 
^B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (460) : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New   budget    authority.    $200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,100,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  ; 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $20,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year   1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $61,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $92,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $75,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600) : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New   budget   authority.   $245,300,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $218,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $277,200,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $246,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $304,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $271,900,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 
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(16)  Oeneral  PurpoBe  Fiscal  Assistance 
(860): 

Fiscal  yew  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $74,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,700,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$24,700,000.- 

000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$27,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$29,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$29,800,000,000. 

REVISIONS    TO    THB    SECOND    CONCURRENT    RESO- 
LUTION  ON   THE   BUDGET   TOR   FISCAL    TEAR    1980 

Sec.  2.  Pursiumt  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974: 

(a)  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  is  $528,900,000,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  or  increased  is  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $653,100,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $566,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budg- 
et which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of  eco- 
nomic conUUlons  and  all  other  relevant  fac- 
tors is  $37,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $895,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$16,100,000,000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  63  is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $143,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (360)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (4O0)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,500,000,000. 

(9 )  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(4.'>0) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,100,000,000. 


( 10 )  Education.  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $223,000,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $190,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,500,000,000. 

(181  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$22,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$22,300,000,000. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
shall  reduce  spending  In  enacted  laws  by 
$4,800,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,600,000,000  m  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  are  instructed  to  report  no  later  than 
ten  days  after  Congress  completes  action 
on  this  resolution  their  recommendations 
for  changes  In  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1980  and  budget  authority  Initial- 
ly provided  for  prior  fiscal  years  contained 
In  enacted  laws,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductions  required  by  this  section 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  Is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions by  $400,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  In- 
structed to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years  and 
new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  House  (Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fliscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  are  instructed  to  report  promptly  the 
recommendations  for  changes  In  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  be- 
come effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  con- 


tained in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  tbooe 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  The  fienate  Committee  on  lAbor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  rejwrted  or 
enacted  laws.  bUls.  and  resolutions  by  $600,- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $600,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  change* 
In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  sp>endlng  authority 
which  Is  to  become  effective  during  fiscaJ 
year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  Osmmlttee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  (Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  shall  reduce  spending  for  fis- 
cal year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  by  $300.000.(XX)  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $200.000.0(X)  in  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority Initially  profvided  for  prior  fiscal  years. 
and  new  spending  authority  which  is  to 
become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
tained in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by 
$2,000,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2.CKX).000,000  In  outlays  and  are  instructed 
to  report  promptly  their  recommendations 
for  changes  In  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority  initially 
provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new 
spending  authority  which  is  to  become  effec- 
tive during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

Sec  10  The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bUls,  and 
resolutions  by  $200,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
and  new  spending  authority  which  is  to  be- 
come effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
tained in  reported  or  enacted  laws.  bUls.  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bUU.  and 
resolutions  by  $1,300,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,100,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
begin  my  statement  let  me  say  that  this 
amendment  is  the  Bsiker  amendment, 
with  cosponsors,  to  restore  to  the  budget 
the  full  State  share  of  general  revenue 
sharing  and  a  corTesp<Miding  reduction 
in  an  twray  of  categorical  grants  in  aid 
programs,  so  there  is  no  net  budgetary 
effect. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
utilize. 
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Mr.  President,  a  great  many  urgent  a  very  large  and  very  powerful  central  These  are  not  easy  or  painless  sugges- 

matters  press  upon  our  country  today —  government  in  a  very  short  span  of  time,  tions  for  me.   Mr.  President.   Many  of 

an  economy   In   turmoil,   terrorism   in  But  when  the  crisis  had  passed,  the  these  programs  benefit  my  State,  and 
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on  our  system  of  government  over  time. 

Think  seriously  about  the  process,  and 

vote  with  me  for  this  amendment  to  keep 


„V^n1a    n-nA 


We  have  to  assure  this  trade-off  is 
accomplished  and  the  savings  contem- 
plated in  this  budget  achieved,  whether 

\n    tVio    cTcno^ol    ravt^niM^    cHoHncr    nTCicrram 


are  actually  forthcoming,  we  can  easily 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
second  budget  resolution. 
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Mr.  President,  a  great  many  urgent 
matters  press  upon  our  country  today — 
an  economy  in  turmoil,  terrorism  in 
Iran,  aggression  in  Afghanistan,  a  con- 
tinuing crisis  in  energy,  a  struggle  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget.  But  no  Is- 
sue is  more  important  to  the  long-term 
Interests  of  the  United  States  than 
strengthening  the  process  of  Govern- 
ment Itself. 

I  have  spent  much  of  my  political 
career  In  an  effort  to  better  define  and 
improve  the  relations  among  govern- 
mental powers  in  this  country.  And  so 
I  speak  with  a  certain  passion,  bom  of 
a  certain  belief  that  the  relationship 
of  the  various  levels  of  government  In 
this  country  is  not  extraneous  to  this 
year's  political  agoida.  but  rather  it  is 
central  to  it. 

The  founders  of  our  country  were  far 
less  concerned  with  what  decisions  are 
made:  At  what  level,  by  which  branch. 

It  was  the  founders'  overriding  concern 
with  an  enduring  process  rather  than 
with  immediate  results  that  made  their 
deliberations  so  successful  and  made  our 
Constitution  so  brilliantly  adaptable 
from  age  to  age. 

Too  often  in  our  time — In  our  haste — 
government  has  sacrificed  the  integrity 
of  the  process  for  the  immediacy  of  the 
result.  We  are  in  danger  of  doing  that 
again  now. 

In  recent  years,  as  more  and  more 
power  has  been  gathered  In  fewer  and 
fewer  hands — In  the  hands  of  bureau- 
crats only  vaguely  accountable  to  the 
American  people — we  have  found  our- 
selves Increasingly  at  the  mercy  of  a 
monster  grown  out  of  control. 

Because  we  have  taken  shortcuts  In 
the  process  to  deal  with  problems  on  an 
ad  hoc,  emergency  basis,  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult now  to  make  government  function 
well  at  all. 

As  we  begin  this  new  decade  of  the 
1980's  as  we  deliberate  on  whom  we 
should  choose  as  our  next  President,  we 
are  faced  with  nothing  less  than  a  fail- 
ure of  statecraft.  In  that  failure,  we  have 
experienced  a  loss  of  confidence  unprece- 
dented in  American  history  and  un- 
healthy for  its  future. 

Restoring  that  confidence  will  require 
a  sweeping  reform  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  of  Grovemment,  not  simply  a 
change  in  Government  personnel. 

Changing  the  membership  of  the  Cab- 
inet, as  President  Carter  did  to  coimter- 
act  the  "malaise"  he  fotmd  in  America 
last  summer,  makes  very  Uttle  difference 
in  the  grand  scheme  of  things. 

Changing  Presidents  might  help  a 
good  deal  more. 

And  changing  the  attitude  of  the  last 
half-century  that  "Washington  knows 
best"  would  do  more  than  anything  else. 
I  believe,  to  restore  confidence  in  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  problem  ia  the  process.  We  simply 
are  not  putting  the  right  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  right  people  at  the  right 
level  of  government.  There  is  little  won- 
der  that  everything  we  do  seems  to  go 
wrong. 

The  history  of  how  things  got  this  way 
is  familiar  to  all  of  us.  The  extraordinary 
national  crises  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  Second  World  War  gave  rise  to 


a  very  large  and  very  powerful  central 
government  in  a  very  short  span  of  time. 
But  when  the  crisis  had  passed,  the 
government  remained.  The  end  of  the 
process  found  the  National  Government 
bloated.  State  and  local  governments 
emasculated,  and  the  American  people 
monumentally  ill-served. 

I  believe  this  process  has  reached  its 
end.  The  American  people  have  learned 
through  disappointing  experience  that 
problems  cannot  be  solved  simply  by 
passing  a  law.  establishing  an  agency, 
appropriating  money,  and  letting  Wash- 
ington spend  it. 

This  reliance  on  Washington  has  given 
the  National  Government  vast  powers  to 
dictate  how  each  of  us  might  live  and 
work.  It  has  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  extravagant  and  enormously 
expensive  Federal  bureaucracy.  Its  co- 
lossal cost  has  seriously  inflated  our  na- 
tional economy,  reduced  the  investment 
capacity  of  private  industry,  and  robbed 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  American 
family. 

The  National  Government  has  devel- 
oped an  insatiable  appetite  for  paper  and 
redtape,  and  it  is  choking  the  life  out 
of  free  enterprise,  personal  initiative,  and 
the  Federal  system  so  carefully  con- 
structed two  centures  ago. 

In  1972.  our  late,  great  colleague,  Hu- 
bert Humphrey,  and  I  sponsored  the  first 
major  effort  in  40  years  to  reverse  the 
flow  of  power  to  Washington.  We  spon- 
sored the  Federal  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram which  has  given  the  people  of  50 
States  and  thousands  of  communities 
some  $54  billion  over  the  last  8  years — 
with  no  strings  attached  and  with  the 
lowest  administration  cost  of  any  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government. 

Revenue  sharing  has  become  a  lifeline 
to  financially  struggling  cities  and  States. 
It  has  encouraged  restraint  in  taxation 
at  the  State  and  local  level  while  increas- 
ing needed  services  at  those  levels  and 
reducing  the  authority  of  bureaucracy 
here  in  Washington  at  the  same  time. 

Abolishing  revenue  sharing,  even  for 
the  States,  would  concentrate  even  more 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  anonymous 
and  unaccountable  Federal  bureaucracy. 
It  would  extinguish  the  spark  of  local 
initiative  and  the  hope  of  local  control 
which  revenue  sharing  has  revived.  And 
it  would  force  the  people  of  every  State 
in  the  Union  to  make  an  unacceptable 
choice  between  higher  taxes  and  reduced 
services. 

Surely  the  budget  must  be  cut.  But 
cutting  the  budget  should  mean  cutting 
the  size  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
bureaucracy  itself.  It  should  mean  cut- 
ting through  the  maze  of  categorical  aid 
programs  that  make  sovereign  States 
supplicants  before  the  Federal  Treasury. 
It  does  not  mean  cutting  the  revenue 
sharing  program. 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  would 
provide  for  reductions  in  highway  con- 
struction assistance  and  mass  transit 
grants,  for  holding  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration  at  its  current 
level  of  funding,  for  eliminating  the  title 
V  regional  commissions  and  reducing  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  for 
reductions  in  the  urban  development  as- 
sistance grant  program,  for  reductions 
in  the  CETA  job  training  program. 


These  are  not  easy  or  painless  sugges- 
tions for  me.  Mr.  President.  Many  of 
these  programs  benefit  my  State,  and 
many  of  them  I  have  championed  for 
the  14  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  Senate. 

But  revenue  sharing — and  the  philos- 
ophy of  government  which  is  its  founda- 
tion— is,  in  ray  judgment,  as  important 
to  the  future  of  this  self-governing  soci- 
ety as  any  single  program  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

It  is  a  proven  success.  It  has  effec- 
tively combined  the  reliability  of  the 
Central  Government's  tax  collection  sys- 
tem with  the  flexibility  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  flexibility,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  what  we  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
It  is  essential  to  the  restoration  of  a 
truly  federal  system  of  Government,  a 
true  working  partnership  among  the 
various  levels  and  branches  of  govern- 
ing power  in  this  country. 

We  who  serve  In  Washington,  who 
echo  the  voice  of  the  whole  Nation  and 
see  things  in  a  national  perspective,  must 
be  the  guardians  of  that  federal  system. 
We  must  become  better  attuned  to  the 
process.  We  must  believe  in  it.  We  must 
value  it.  We  should  not  fear  but  welcome 
the  decentralization  of  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  decentralization 
implies  the  abdication  of  responsibility. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States 
need  be  no  less  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  its  citizens,  no  less  sensitive  to  the 
Nation's  needs,  no  less  compassionate  or 
committed  to  social  justice  simply  be- 
cause we  agree  to  restore  to  the  States 
their  just  powers  and  share  with  them 
the  revenues  we  take  from  their  citizens. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  we  restore  the 
structural  pluralism  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers intended  for  America,  we  will  be  a 
more  vital,  more  productive,  more  imag- 
inative, more  secure  nation  with  a  system 
of  government  far  more  accountable  to 
the  people  it  serves. 

This  is  the  challenge  of  statecraft  In 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  20th  century. 
And  this  may  well  be  the  most  enduring 
contribution  which  our  generation  of 
Americans  can  make  to  the  future  free- 
dom and  success  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  for  these  reasons.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  view  the  efforts  being  made  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  States'  share  of 
revenue  sharing  as  more  than  a  simple 
exercise  in  budget-cutting.  It  is.  to  me, 
an  undermining  of  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
ration of  powers  which  has  been  seri- 
ously eroded  in  recent  years  and  whose 
very  existence  is  now  endangered. 

Half  a  loaf  simply  will  not  do  in  this 
case.  Mr.  President.  We  are  committed 
to  the  federal  system,  or  we  are  not.  We 
beheve  in  it,  or  we  do  not.  And  if  we 
cannot  find  $1.7  billion  in  cuts  in  a  $600 
billion  budget — cuts  amounting  to  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  budget — cuts 
that  would  allow  us  to  hold  revenue 
sharing  and  all  it  represents  intact— 
I  believe  we  are  simply  not  looking  hard 
enough. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  think  very 
seriously  about  how  much  power  they 
truly  want  the  Federal  bureaucracy  to 
wield.  Think  seriously  about  the  conse- 
quences which  the  further  concentration 
of  power  in  Washington  and  the  atrophy 
of  authority  at  the  State  level  will  have 
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on  our  system  of  government  over  time. 

Think  seriously  about  the  process,  and 
vote  with  me  for  this  amendment  to  keep 
the  revenue  sharing  program  whole  and 
intact. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 

of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Brad- 
ley and  Senator  Kassebaum  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  their  amendments  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 

BAKER.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  as  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELIuMON.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  as  it  pains  me  to  take  a  posi'xOn 
opposite  that  of  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  I  find  here  is  a  case 
where,  for  practical  reasons,  I  must  op- 
pose the  proposition  he  proposes,  which 
I  basically  support. 

Many  times  in  this  body  I  have  spoken 
out  strongly  in  favor  of  State  revenue 
sharing.  In  our  committee  work  I  have 
tried  hard  to  find  a  way  that  we  could 
retain  State  revenue  sharing,  but  get  an 
offsetting  reduction  in  categorical 
grants.  In  desperation  we,  in  the  Budg- 
et Committee,  have  almost  done  what  we 
have  proposed  here,  trying  to  accom- 
plish that  objective. 

Not  everyone,  but  I  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  is  theoretically  in 
favor  of  reducing  categorical  grants  and 
holding  onto  State  revenue  sharing.  The 
problem  Is,  when  you  get  to  the  spe- 
cifics, nobody  has  a  categorical  grant 
they  are  willing  to  give  up. 

The  Governors  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
they  would  take  a  10-percent  reduction 
in  the  total  amount  available  for  grants 
if  we  would  give  them  greater  fiexlbihty. 
But  when  we  ask  them  where  do  we 
make  the  reductions,  they  do  not  have 
any  idea. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  is  the  only 
practical  way  I  know  to  get  reductions 
in  the  categorical  grant  program,  and 
that  is  to  go  ahead  and  provide  for  the 
reductions  In  State  revenue  sharing  and 
then  If,  in  fact,  the  categorical  grant 
programs  are  reduced,  we  can  clearly 
restore  the  reduction  we  are  requesting. 

Therefore,  I  support  the  approach 
proposed  by  this  amendment.  In  fact,  I 
voted  in  favor  of  a  motion  substituting 
reductions  in  categorical  grant  programs 
for  cuts  In  general  revenue  sharing  In 
our  Budget  Committee  work. 

As  I  said  before,  Governors  have  long 
been  telling  us  that  they  could  live  with 
less  Federal  money  from  these  programs, 
but  that  general  revenue  sharing  Is  a 
high  priority  and  should  receive  the 
same  or  an  Increased  share  of  total  Fed- 
eral aid. 

Using  the  budget  process  to  accomplish 
this  trade-off  presents  some  workability 
problems  however. 


We  have  to  assure  this  trade-off  is 
accompUshed  and  the  savings  contem- 
plated in  this  budget  achieved,  whether 
in  the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
or  in  other  categorical  grant  programs. 

The  problem  is  that  this  amendment 
substitutes  reductions  In  programs  imder 
the  control  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  a  reduction  In  an  entitlement 
program — general  revenue  sharing — 
imder  the  control  of  the  authorizing 
committee;  it  would  give  the  Finance 
Committee  more  money  to  spend  and  re- 
quire the  Appropriate  Committee  to  real- 
ize more  savings.  The  result  could  be  an 
increaise  In  funding  for  general  revenue 
sharing  over  the  level  assimied  in  the 
budget  resolution  without  assuring  that 
the  offsetting  reductions  in  categorical 
grant  programs  assiuned  by  this  amend- 
ment will  actually  be  achieved. 

And  that  is  the  problem,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. We  assume  savings.  We  cannot  be 
certain  we  get  the  savings  unless  we  go 
*he  route  that  the  budget  resolution  has 
specified. 

I  believe  we  should  reject  this  amend- 
ment and  leave  the  savings  In  function 
850  of  the  budget  resolution  for  the  time 
being. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee that  if,  between  now  and  the  time 
we  act  on  the  second  budget  resolutif^" 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  the  supporters  of  the 
Baker  approach  can  actually  achieve  en- 
actment of  legislation  to  accompUsh  this 
trade-off,  then  we  will  be  more  than 
anxious  and  more  than  happy  to  make 
the  adjustments  in  the  second  resolution. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  and  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  that  would  give 
States  the  option  of  consolidating  vari- 
ous Federal  grants  m  education  and  nu- 
trition. I  would  support  further  recom- 
mendations to  provide  States  the  flexi- 
bility this  amendment  proposes. 

Again,  I  say  it  is  a  good  idea.  The  prob- 
lem is  finding  a  workable  way  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

If  such  legislation  is  enacted.  I  assure 
the  Senate  that,  at  the  time  we  consider 
the  second  budget  resolution,  we  will  not 
hold  the  Finance  Committee  to  the  sav- 
ings we  have  contemplated  in  function 
850  on  any  kind  of  a  budget  technicality, 
but  will  move  it  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees on  the  basis  of  that  legislation. 

So,  Mr.  President,  to  siun  up,  despite 
the  merits  of  this  amendment,  I  propose 
that  we  not  tamper  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution targets  at  this  time.  Between  now 
and  the  time  we  consider  the  second 
budget  resolution.  I  would  encourage  the 
enactment  of  legislation  to  replace  the 
savings  In  general  revenue  sharing  with 
savings  In  other  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs.  We  can  then  shift  the  savings 
to  the  appropriate  budget  functions  at 
the  time  of  the  second  budget  resolution. 

But  If  we  lose  the  discipline  that  the 
Budget  Committee  is  attempting  to 
achieve  here,  my  feeling  Is  that  we  will 
not  get  the  action  from  the  authorizing 
committees  that  the  Baker  amendment 
anticipates. 

We  have  been  trying  for  years  to  get 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  seem 
now  finally  to  have  done  it.  If  the  savings 


are  actually  forthcoming,  we  can  easily 
make  the  necessary  adjustments  in  the 
second  budget  resolution. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  forced 
to  oppose  the  Baker  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr.)  .  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Utah.  Mr.  Qarh, 
be  added  as  a  coeponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Illinois,  my  classmate  who 
was  the  cosponsor  of  the  revenue  sharing 
bin  when  Senator  Humphrey  and  I  in- 
troduced it  in  1972.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  require. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague.  I  would  like 
to  say,  Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  that  I 
remember,  with  great  pleasure,  long 
conversations  that  the  dlstingxiished  au- 
thor of  revenue  sharing,  Mr.  Baker,  and 
I  had  at  the  time  he  was  developing  this 
principle,  working  very  closely  with  Dr. 
Putman,  a  mar>  that  we  highly  respected 
and  hlg^^v  .egTded. 

I  was  Closely  identified  with  that 
effort  and  fought  so  hard  for  it  with 
tremendous  resistance  from  the  John- 
son ar  ministration  and  acceptance  by 
the  Pepublican  administration.  Because 
of  tills  and  the  fact  that  It  was  Imple- 
mented by  Republicans,  I  then  turned 
around  and  have  very,  very  carefully 
audited  revenue  sharing  ever  since  its 
1972  enactment,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  to  be  certain  that  It  fulfilled 
all  our  hopes  and  promises  for  it.  I 
wanted  to  look  skeptically  and  see;  Is 
this  the  best  expenditure  of  these  dol- 
lars? Does  this  strengthen  the  federal 
system  or  weaken  it?  Does  it  do  what  we 
best  can  do  at  the  Federal  level— raise 
revenues?  Do  municipal  governments, 
county  governments,  and  State  govern- 
ments, In  fact,  know  best  the  problems 
of  our  own  particular  sovereign  States, 
and  are  they  spending  the  money  wisely? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  spent 
endless  hours  auditing  the  revenue- 
sharing  programs.  We  found  some  soft 
spots  A  few  townships  did  not  seem  to 
be  Implementing  It  carefully  enough. 
One  of  our  Congressmen  in  Illinois  has 
been  concerned  about  this. 

But,  comparing  it  with  any  other  pro- 
gram in  the  Federal  Government,  past 
or  present,  there  has  been  less  abuse, 
less  fraud— I  do  not  know  of  any— and 
less  administrative  expense.  In  revenue 
sharing. 

The  administrative  expense  for  reve- 
nue sharing  Is  still  less  than  $8  million: 
and  200  employees  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget. 

As  some  of  our  Senators  have  testi- 
fied. 80  percent  of  the  money  in  certain 
categorical  programs  goes  to  the  over- 
head, bureaucracy,  paperwork,  regula- 
tions, and  only  20  cents  out  of  $1 
trickles  down  to  where  it  was  really  In- 
tended to  go. 

For  the  Stete  of  Illinois,  It  would  be 
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sm  utter  disaster  to  carry  out  this  pres- 
ent cut  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  think  the  Budeet  Committee  has  been 


betray  them,  pulling  the  plug  from  under 
50  Governors  and  50  State  legislatures,  as 
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can  predict  where  they  stand  and  you 
know  the  depth  of  their  feelings. 
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ADoalachian  Regional  Commission,  the    those  groups  concerned  with  govemmen-     about  zero-based  budgeting  should  face 
^^  •  EDA,  CETA,  the    tal  affairs,  as  a  major  step  in  the  redress     the  task  with  us  now,  as  a  national  or 
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an  utter  disaster  to  carry  out  this  pres- 
ent cut  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  think  the  Budget  Committee  has  been 
wise  In  preserving  municipal  and  county 
revenue  sharing.  They  have  gone  after 
the  States  only  because,  possibly  in  some 
areas,  some  States  that  do  not  have  def- 
icits on  the  books. 

But,  in  the  State  of  HUnois,  though  we 
have  a  so-called  "balanced  budget,"  this 
Is  based  only  on  many  ingenious  kinds 
of  funding  and  budget  accoimting.  Cer- 
tainly, by  corporate  standards,  we  do  not 
have  a  surplus  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 
In  the  State  of  Illinois,  100  percent  of 
all  State  revenue  sharing  goes  directly. 
In  the  common  school  fund.  It  goes  to 
the  education  for  our  next  generation  of 
citizens.  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  ex- 
penditure for  that  money  in  the  State 
of  Illinois,  and  possibly  in  other  States, 
than  that. 

The  administrative  expense  is  almost 
zero.  Fleporting  requirements,  none.  In 
the  judgment  of  Illinois,  education  is  the 
highest  priority  item.  Consider  the  pres- 
ent problem  we  have  in  financing  ed- 
ucation with  rising  property  taxes.  Con- 
sider proposition  13,  the  revolt  against 
increasing  property  taxes,  the  revolt 
against  increasing  sales  taxes.  If  any- 
thing, there  is  pressure  to  bring  sales 
taxes  down,  to  omit  food  and  drugs. 

State  property  and  sales  taxes  are  the 
most  regressive  taxes  you  could  have. 
Revenue  sharing  is  the  only  money  that 
goes  into  education  through  the  progres- 
sive system  of  the  Federal  Government. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  all  the 
money  being  spent  in  their  States  and 
consider  how  cutting  revenue  sharing 
will  affect  their  budgets,  taxes  that  will 
go  up  in  their  State,  in  light  of  proposi- 
tion 13.  Are  they  going  to  support  those 
tax  increases  by  not  supporting  the 
amendment  of  Senator  Baker?  Are  they 
going  to  support  an  increase  in  property 
taxes,  an  increase  in  sales  taxes,  substi- 
tute tills  regressive  taxation — hardest 
on  lower  income  people — for  a  progres- 
sive taxation  that  is  easier  on  low  income 
people? 

That  is  the  fundamental  question  they 
must  ask  themselves.  The  Governors 
Association  would  certify  that,  for  the 
most  part,  revenue  sharing  moneys  are 
being  spent  wisely  and  well  and  care- 
fully. They  are  fully  reported  and  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  The  people  of 
the  States  have  a  chance  to  debate  what 
those  funds  wiU  be  spent  for. 

The  States  must  report  their  use  of 
those  funds  and,  obviously,  they  must 
obey  the  Federal  law.  That  is  all  they 
have  to  do. 

I  commend  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate  (Mr.  Baker*  for  his  original  au- 
thorship of  the  revenue  sharing  concept 
which  has  been  proven  the  best  possible 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds.  I  urge  our 
colleagues  not  to  break  a  treaty,  a  pact, 
that  we  have  in  a  sense  with  all  5n 
States,  that  revenue  sharing  would  not 
be  tampered  with,  that  they  could  count 
on  it,  that  it  would  not  change  year  to 
year  as  budgets  go  up  and  down.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  this  ought  to  be  sac- 
rosanct. We  are  duty  bound  to  carry  out 
our  commitment  to  the  States  and  not 
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betray  them,  pulling  the  plug  from  under 
50  Governors  and  50  State  legislatures,  as 
we  would  be  doing  in  this  particular  case. 
I  commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
on  his  amendment.  I  fully  support  it  and 
appreciate  his  raising  the  issue  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois.  I  recall  with 
great  pleasure  the  first  time  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  and  I 
talked  about  revenue  sharing.  It  was  on 
the  telephone  and  before  either  of  us  had 
been  sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
after  the  election  in  1966. 1  recall  as  well 
his  immediate  enthusiasm  for  the  con- 
cept. I  am  sure  he  will  recall  my  enthus- 
iasm for  our  opportunity  to  serve  to- 
gether and  my  support  for  so  many  new 
and  innovative  programs,  particularly  in 
the  field  of  social  concern  and  housing, 
which  became  the  hallmark  of  Senator 
Percy's  career. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois touches  two  or  three  points  which 
I  believe  to  be  extremely  well  taken.  I 
would  like  to  relate  them,  if  I  may,  to 
one  or  two  points  which  were  made  in 
opposition  by  my  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Bellmon)  points  out  that  he 
supports  revenue  sharing  in  principle, 
but  he  felt  this  cut  necessary  because  of 
the  exigencies  of  the  budgetary  situation 
at  this  time. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  for  one  moment.  I 
appreciate  that  expression  of  support  in 
principle. 

But  I  suggest,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  suggested,  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  dollars,  but  we  are  dealing 
with  a  principle;  we  are  dealing  with  a 
contract,  a  compact,  with  the  States  of 
the  Union. 

I  am  suggesting,  as  was  implicit  in  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  if  we  change  the  funding  or  the 
formula  for  revenue  sharing,  in  this  case 
with  respect  to  the  States  share  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  have  done  irreparable 
injury  to  the  concept,  the  system,  be- 
cause we  have  removed  the  element  of 
certainty  and  dependability  upon  which 
the  States  and  indeed  lesser  units  of  gov- 
ernment have  come  to  depend.  We  have 
obliterated  the  principal  value  of  revenue 
sharing;  that  is,  a  dependable  partner- 
ship relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  States  and  lesser  units  through- 
out the  country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  WiU  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
Mr.  PERCY.  It  is  with  deep  regret  that 
I  have  observed  in  recent  months  grow- 
ing concern  by  foreign  governments  that 
our  foreign  policy  is  not  a  dependable 
foreign  policy.  You  cannot  count  on  it. 
This  is  the  most  destabilizing  thing 
about  Iran.  We  do  not  know  how  to  cope 
with  a  situation  where  there  is  no  pre- 
dictable course  of  action.  What  we  like 
about  the  British,  the  Canadians,  and 
many  stable  peoples  around  the  world, 
the  Germans,  is  that  you  know  where 
they  stand. 

That  is  a  very  good  thing  about  some 
of  our  colleagues  right  here  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  may  not  agree  with  them,  but  you 


can  predict  where  they  stand  and  you 
know  the  depth  of  their  feelings. 

We  were  cwnmltted  in  this  country  to 
a  domestic  pohcy  of  revenue  sharing.  We 
said  time  after  time  after  time,  many 
Presidents,  that  we  would  stay  with  this 
program,  that  the  States  could  count  on 
it. 

Now,  why  would  we  pull  the  plug  on 
this  program?  It  is  not  as  if  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  backing  off  a  bit  from 
balancing  the  budget.  As  the  distin- 
gxiished  floor  manager  of  this  bill 
knows,  the  Senator  from  lUinois  wTote 
to  Senator  Muskie  and  Senator  Bell- 
mon supporting  $23  billion  of  cuts  and 
specifically  gave  them  $6.5  bilUon  of  new 
cuts,  and  will  offer  amendments  for  an- 
other couple  of  billion  dollars  of  cuts 
later  today.  I  want  to  stick  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  let  us  not  violate  the  contract. 
Let  us  not  add  further  to  the  undepend- 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  why  I  deeply  regret  President 
Carter's  decision  in  this  regard.  I  think 
it  is  just  another  indication  that  we  do 
not  stick  with  a  pohcy.  No  one  can  count 
on  us.  That  is  what  is  unsettling  to  the 
economy.  It  is  unsettling  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  going  to  be  unsettling  to 
the  50  sovereign  States  if  something  they 
thought  they  could  count  on  is  pulled 
out  right  from  under  them. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  and  admiration  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  for  his  contribution 
to  this  debate.  I  agree  with  every  single 
word  of  the  presentation  he  has  made.  I 
think  the  analogy  between  the  foreign 
pohcy  of  this  administration  and  this 
recommendation  by  the  administration 
to  delete  the  State's  share  of  revenue 
sharing  is  exact  and  precise.  I  think  both 
are  characterized  by  lack  of  dependabil- 
ity and  the  absence  of  justifiable  rehance 
that  can  be  placed  either  in  foreign  pol- 
icy or  domestic  pohcy  in  this  adminis- 
tration. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  point 
that  was  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  that  I  found  particularly  im- 
portant and  relevant  to  this  debate.  He 
suggested,  very  properly  and  very  ac- 
curately, that,  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
liberations of  the  Budget  Committee, 
time  after  time  an  effort  was  made  to 
gain  an  expression  from  the  Governors 
of  the  50  States  on  how  they  would  cut 
categorical  grant  programs  to  compen- 
sate for  States'  share  of  revenue  sharing 
so  there  would  be  no  budgetary  impact. 
I  am  told  that  that  is  true,  that  those 
contracts  and  solicitations  were  made  in 
the  Budget  Committee  more  than  once 
and  that  the  Governors  did  not  produce 
a  .synthesis  of  opinion  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  an  argument  in  favor  of  eliminating 
the  States'  share  of  revenue  sharing. 
We  are  the  Federal  Government;  they 
are  not.  They  are  50  Governors.  They 
are  the  recipients  of  the  categorical 
grants  programs  of  this  Government.  It 
is  our  responsibility,  not  their  responsi- 
bility, to  point  out  where  those  changes 
in  savings  will  be  made. 

As  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  it 
gives  me  no  pleasure  to  point  to  the 


Appalachian  Regional  Commission,  the 
title  V  commissions,  EDA,  CETA,  the 
highway  program,  and  the  hke,  and  say, 
"All  right,  cut  it  here."  That  is  not  a 
pleasant  chore  for  me,  but  it  is  our 
responsibihty. 

I  feel  so  strongly  about  the  sanctity, 
the  inviolability  of  revenue  sharing  as 
a  concept  that  there  are  virtually  no 
programs  outside  the  defense  realm 
that  I  would  not  consider  adjusting  in 
order  to  preserve  the  reliability  of  rev- 
enue sharing  according  to  the  original 
formula  including  the  States'  share  of 
revenue  sharing. 

That  section  of  the  amendment,  that 
section  which  deals  with  reductions  in 
categorical  grants-in-aid  programs  in 
the  States  in  my  amendment,  is  cer- 
tainly not  sacrosanct.  If  any  Member  in 
this  Chamber  wishes  to  amend  my 
amendment  by  changing  and  rebalanc- 
ing those  cuts  so  that  it  more  suits  their 
purposes  and  preferences,  but  still  saves 
the  amount  of  money  that  is  necessary 
to  fund  the  States'  share  of  revenue 
sharing  without  an  adverse  budgetary 
impact,  they  will  find  me  the  most  will- 
ing and  receptive  amendment  sponsor 
on  this  floor.  There  is  almost  nothing. 
I  say  again,  on  the  nondefense  side  of 
this  budget  that  I  would  not  consider 
adjusting  in  order  to  gain  the  savings 
necessary  to  preserve  the  sanctity  and 
reliability  of  the  revenue  sharing  for- 
mula, including  the  States'  share  of 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  call  on  the 
Governors  even  now  to  make  their  sug- 
gestions on  where  changes  could  be  made 
in  the  categrical  grant-in-aid  programs, 
because  if  this  amendment  does  not 
pass.  I  can  assure  my  colleagues,  and  I 
do  now  assure  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  that  I  will  not  stop  in  my  effort 
to  see  that  we  maintain  the  security  of 
the  concept  that  Senator  Humphrey 
and  I  first  proposed  in  this  Chamber  in 
1972. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  if  ever  I 
participated  in  a  bipartisan  effort  in  the 
course  of  my  career  in  public  service,  it  is 
in  revenue  sharing.  Revenue  sharing  was 
not  originally  a  Republican  concept. 
Revenue  sharing  was  first  proposed  by 
a  distinguished  economic  adviser  to  a 
Democratic  President,  President  Ken- 
nedy. It  was  cosponsored  by  many  people 
in  this  room,  I  suspect  many  who  have 
been  involved  in  the  dehberations  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

One  interesting  historical  sidelight,  or 
at  least  pohtical  sidelight,  that  I  find  sig- 
nificant in  this  respect:  As  far  as  I 
know — and  I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I  do 
not  believe  I  am — general  revenue  shar- 
ing in  the  Humphrey-Baker  concept  is 
the  only  major  Federal  program  that 
ever  enjoyed  support  by  virtually  iden- 
tical language  in  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  national  party  platforms 
in  1968  and  1972. 

That  was  not  a  coincidence.  That  is  be- 
cause we  worked  hard  to  see  both  parties 
did  embrace  this  fundamental  concept. 
Revenue  sharing  was  thought  of,  in  the 
original  concept,  as  Uttle  short  of  revo- 
lutionary In  terms  of  intergovernmental 
relations.  Indeed,  it  was  celebrated 
throughout  this  land,  particularly  among 


those  groups  concerned  with  governmen- 
tal affairs,  as  a  major  step  In  the  redress 
of  the  imbalance  of  power  between  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments  that  has 
grown  up  essentially  since  the  Great  De- 
pression and  World  War  n. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  likely,  then, 
that  I  can  take  Ughtly  my  responsibihty 
to  preserve  that  step  forward  and  to  pro- 
tect it  against  encroachment  and  aMair  st 
the  debilitating  effects  of  a  change  in  the 
formula,  which  would  render  the  whole 
concept  unreliable. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  a  thing  that 
is  pohticaUy  dangerous :  I  have  proposed 
specific  cuts  in  specific  programs.  Every 
one  of  those  programs  has  a  constituency, 
not  only  in  my  State  but  throughout  the 
country.  Ever>'  one  of  them  will  cause  me 
pain  and  grief.  But  I  use  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  point  out  the  depth  of  my  dedi- 
cation to  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  categorical 
grant-in-aid  program  that  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  intergovernmental  rela- 
tionship, the  health  and  the  vitahty  of 
the  federal  system  than  revenue  sharing. 
I  reiterate,  now  for  the  third  time  in  this 
presentation,  that  I  cannot  think  of  a 
categorical  grant-in-aid  program  to  the 
States  that  I  would  not  consider  adjust- 
ing as  a  price  to  pay  for  the  preservation 
of  revenue  sharing, 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  any  time  I  may 
have  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
with  mixed  feelings  with  respect  to  the 
principle  of  revenue  sharing  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget  on  the  other.  With  respect  to 
both  of  them.  I  have  had  a  shght  ex- 
perience and  it  is  not  my  intent  to  vie 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Termessee.  He  and  I  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  are  three  remaining  of 
the  class  of  1966.  Since  I  had  an  in- 
terim term.  I  edged  in  there  a  little  ahead 
of  them  and  perhaps  I  edged  in  on  the 
introduction  of  revenue  sharing — not  in 
1972.  because  I  am  confident  that  what 
the  Senator  says  is  accurate — and  it  was 
the  Baker-Humphrey  bill  that  was  final- 
ly enacted,  but  I  introduced  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill  myself  in  February  of  1967. 

Actually.  I  recommended  it  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  to  our  own  delega- 
tion back  in  1955,  25  years  ago,  before 
I  had  the  opportunity  even  to  meet  the 
distinguished  economist,  Walter  Heller. 
Former  Governor  Rlbicoff  and  I  were 
talking  about  it  before  an  intergovern- 
mental relations  advisory  committee  in 
1960.  That  is  20  years  ago.  We  reasoned 
together  at  that  time,  and  in  my  State 
I  was  under  an  extreme  burden  of  try- 
ing, not  zero-based  budgeting,  but 
rather,  if  you  please,  starting  from  a 
minus-zero-base.  That  is  a  luxury,  to 
come  and  just  assume  that  everything 
is  a  tie,  even,  zero-based,  and  then  have 
the  overview  to  see  what  is  necessary. 
If  you  come  from  a  State  that  is 
economically  deprived,  as  mine  has  been 
over  many,  many  years,  you  do  not  have 
that  luxury.  Back  in  1959,  and  given  a 
budget  in  the  red,  I  first  had  to  raise 
taxes  to  get  up  to  zero  base. 

So  those  who  talk  with  great  pride 


about  zero -based  budgeting  should  face 
the  task  with  us  now,  as  a  nationfU  or 
Federal  Government,  with  the  minus- 
zero-base  position  we  find  ourselves  in, 
with  a  deficit  this  present  fiscal  year  ap- 
proximating $42  bilhon  in  accordance 
with  the  House  vote  on  yesterday.  We 
are  trying  to  pay  off  that  bill  and  to 
make  sure  that  we  do  not  cause  another 
one  for  the  next  year,  fiscal  year  1981 
that  we  are  now  voting  upon  with  the 
Baker  amendment. 

We  reasoned  at  that  time.  20  years  ago. 
that  sending  money  to  Washington  and 
having  it  administered  and  sent  back  to 
the  States  for  expenditure  was  just  like 
getting  a  blood  transfusion  from  your 
right  arm  to  your  left  arm  with  a  leaky 
valve.  It  took  $3.  actually,  to  spend  $1 — 
$1  up.  $1  to  administer,  the  $1  to  spend — 
3-for-l.  We  lost  money  and  we  realized 
the  Federal  Government  had  preempted 
the  tax  base. 

I  met  at  that  time  with  Charley  Con- 
don of  the  Federation  of  Tax  Adminis- 
trators of  the  University  of  Chicago.  We 
went  at  length  over  every  tax  coming  in, 
tr>ing  to  balance  the  budget.  I  said,  "I 
want  you  to  get  me  up  a  list  of  every  tax 
conceived  by  the  mind  of  man.  If  you 
can  find  one  in  any  State  that  we  do  not 
have,  we  want  to  look  at  that  one  real 
good,  because  we  are  going  to  have  to 
put  it  in,  try  to  balance  our  budget,  and 
keep  this  deficit  from  going  forward." 

By  sacrifice,  we  did  it.  But  we  realized 
that  everj-  time  we  tried  to  turn  annmd, 
the  Federal  Government  was  moving  in 
and  taking  over  and  preempting  the  real 
base  of  revenue  in  our  land,  the  income 
tax  dollar. 

So,  to  get  right  to  the  point.  I  do  not 
speak  hghtly  about  revenue  sharing  and 
I  do  not  speak  unappreciatively  about 
revenue  sharing  or  without  experience. 
I  introduced  my  bill  and  that  was  solely 
and  totally  revenue  sharing  for  the 
States. 

The  cities,  at  that  particular  time,  had 
had  no  idea  of  really  coming  to  Wash- 
ington and  asking  for  money  to  be  sent 
back,  but  I  shall  have  to  give  credit  to  the 
former,  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  Robert  Kermedy,  because  he  said 
he  could  not  send  it  to  Albany;  it  had 
to  go  back  to  the  cities.  That  Is  where  the 
need  was,  as  he  saw  it.  That  was  some 
20  years  ago. 

But  commitment?  The  commitment 
for  this  balanced  budget  and  the  disci- 
pline that  is  needed  at  this  hour  is  not 
one  to  continue  revenue  sharing.  We 
need  to  stop  this  deficit  sharing.  Because 
what  has  really  occurred,  and  the  Gov- 
ernors realize  it.  is  that,  rather  than 
revenue  sharing,  we  keep  running  up 
the  spending,  printing  the  money,  put- 
ting on  the  deficits  for  them  €ind  us,  but 
mostly  for  them. 

As  we  looked  down  the  list  of  States, 
the  last  flgtires  we  have,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1979,  I  said  where  is  that  State 
that  has  a  deficit?  I  cannot  find  a  State. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  says  the 
Governors  will  be  uneasy,  it  will  "be  un- 
settling to  the  States.  I  dp  not  want  to 
intimate  that  the  Governors  do  not  like 
the  money  and  did  not  write  letters  for 
the  program. 

We  had  the  retirees  who  all  met  out 
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there  in  the  anteroom  Just  before  the 
vote,  crowding  over  each  other  to  an 


ready  pressed  with  some  $2.6  billion  in     go  down  the  list.  There  is  quite  a  grouo 
reconcUiation  this  fiscal  year,  and  take     of  States  with  budget  surpluses.  I  think 
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tlon  at  his  fingertips,  but  perhaps  we  can 
get  it  and  supply  it  for  the  Record. 


First,  the  increased  funding  for  general- 
purpose  Federal  grants  is  not  consistent 


No  legislation  has  been  proposed  to 
implement  the  savings  assumed  in  this 
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there  in  the  anteroom  Just  before  the 
▼ote,  crowding  over  each  other  to  an 
audience  of  listening  Senators.  You 
would  not  find  a  Governor  out  there 
crowding  around  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment. He  would  not  have  the  brass  to 
come  to  Washington.  He  would  not  have 
the  brass.  He  knows  he  has  been  put  to 
the  test.  Let  us  not  ignore  it  lightly. 

We  work  with  these  Governors.  They 
do  have  a  federation.  They  do  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. They  said,  "All  right,  give  us 
the  revenue  sharing  and  do  away  with 
the  categorical  grants."  And  they  could 
not  come  together  on  the  programs  to  be 
cut. 

If  you  think  they  can  come  together, 
let  us  see  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee come  together  now.  where  he  Is  al- 


ready pressed  with  some  $2.6  billion  in 
reconciliation  this  fiscal  year,  and  take 
from  categorical  grants  In  such  areas 
as  transporation.  education,  and  go 
down  the  Baker  amendment  list,  and 
say.  "We  are  going  to  take  $1,700,000,000 
and  .send  it  over  to  your  distinguished 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  let  him  have  that  and 
you  will  just  have  to  squeeze  even  more." 

No.  we  cannot  give  them  one  without 
taking  from  the  other.  It  has  to  be 
reconciled. 

Let  us  look,  really,  where  the  States 
are.  what  their  fiscal  condition  is.  I  could 
not  find  one  with  a  deficit.  They  all  have 
a  surplus,  and  I  wish  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee had  one.  but  we  do  not. 

Look  at  the  States.  I  think  we  should 


go  down  the  list.  There  Is  quite  a  group 
of  States  with  budget  surpluses.  I  think 
there  is  one  group  of  35  States  with 
about  5  percent  more  in  revenues  than 
in  expenditures. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
schedule  of  all  the  States  so  that  we  will 
not  be  giving  undue  emphasis  to  any 
one,  a  table  of  the  State  general  operat- 
ing fund  resources,  expenditures  and  bal- 
ances, fiscal  year  1979.  from  the  Fiscal 
Survey  of  the  States,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Budget  Officers,  dated 
March  1980.  just  about  5  weeks  ago.  It 
is  the  most  recent  we  could  find. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 


STATE  GENERAL  OPERATING  FUND  RESOURCES.  EXPENDITURES  AND  BALANCES,  FISCAL  YEAR  1979 

(Dollar  amounts  In  million]) 


1979  resMjrcM 

(includini  1978 

balancn 

fonmafd) 


W9  actual 
eip«nditures 


1979  actual 
balances 


1979  actual 
otwratlni 
balanca  as 
pcrcentaia  of 
1979  expendi- 
tures (percent) 


Alabcma 

AInka 

ArizoM 

Ariunsai 

Cilitaniia.. 

Coiorado 

Connactiait 

Mtware 

Florldi 

G«or|la 

Hawaii 

Idaho _. 

llUnois 

Imllana 

Iowa 

Kmsas 

Kantuchy 

LoubiaM.. 

Malii«._ 

fftrtUmt 

Massachusetts 

».lchlpn 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


(1. 468.  S 


767. 

185.2 

777.1 

880.0 

279.0 

223.2 

594.2 

355.3 

867.1 

957,1 

326.4 

142.0 

109.3 

655.5 

162.7 

805.0 

099.1 

511.3 

628.0 

736.7 

3n.8 

S83.8 

959.2 

858.9 

267.6 


Jl.447.9 

1,098.9 

1,068.0 

777.1 

16. 199. 9 

1.111.0 

2, 222. 2 

54S.8 

3,122.8 

2,  759,  2 
890,2 
316,3 

6,  752. 0 
1,776.6 
1,564.8 

96&7 
1,725.0 
2.692.1 

484,9 
2,309,0 
3,540,1 
4,  347,  7 

3.  325, 1 
887,5 

1.542.4 
239.0 


S20.S 
668.4 

117.1 

0 

2.680.1 

168.0 

1.0 

48.4 
232.5 
107.9 

66.9 

10.1 
390.0 
332.7 

90.7 
196.0 

80.0 
407.0 

26.4 
319.0 
196.6 

30.1 
258.7 

71.6 
316.5 

28.6 


1.4 
60.8 
11.0 
0 

16.5 

15.1 

.04 

8.9 

7.9 

3.9 

7.5 

3.2 

S.8 

18.7 

5.8 

20.3 

4.6 

15.1 

5.5 

13.8 

5.6 

.7 

7.8 

8.1 

20.5 

12.0 


1979  resources 

(includjni  1978 

balances 

forward) 


Nebraska 

Nevada _ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  Yorii., 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Olilahoma 

Oreion 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dal(Ota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. 

Virtinia   

Washinjton 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyomini 

Total 


J586.4 

420.3 

245.3 
4, 653, 0 

754,6 
11.941.6 
2,671.9 

447,1 
4.  237.  0 

834,4 
1,214,3 
5,891.6 

647,7 
1.415,3 

205.1 
2,  338, 0 
4.  092,  4 

643.2 

228.4 
2.  545.  5 
3,248,7 
1,000,0 
3,410,9 

275,3 


1979  actual 

1979  actual 

expenditures 

balances 

J524.0 

S62.4 

332,1 

88.2 

216.7 

28.6 

4, 435, 0 

218.0 

709,2 

45.4 

11,931,4 

10.2 

2,484,3 

187.6 

298,5 

148.6 

3,  879.  7 

357.3 

736.0 

98.4 

1, 075.  7 

138.6 

5.861.1 

30.5 

605,8 

41.9 

1.401,9 

13.4 

194,2 

10.9 

2,  330. 0 

8.0 

3,471.6 

620.8 

627.7 

15.5 

228.4 

0 

2, 407.  7 

137.9 

2.829.1 

419.6 

953.0 

47.0 

3, 130. 3 

280.6 

162.0 

113.3 

1979  actual 
operatlni 
balance  as 
percentait  of 
1979  expendi- 
tures (percent) 


11.9 

26.6 

13.2 

4.9 

6.4 

.1 

7.6 

49.8 

9.2 

13.4 

12.9 

.5 

6.9 

1.0 

5.6 

.3 

17.9 

2.5 

0 

5.7 

14.8 

4.9 

9.0 

69.9 


124, 525. 3 


114,537.6 


9, 987. 7 


8.7 


Note:  Totals  reflect  roundini. 

Source-  Fiscal  Survey  of  the  States  I979-I980,  National  Governors'  Association  and  National  Association  of  State  Budjet  Officers.  March  1980. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  find 
that  no  State  had  a  deficit  In  19^9. 
Forty -eight  States  had  a  budget  surplus, 
Thlrty-flve  States  had  surpluses  exceed- 
ing 5  percent  of  their  expenditures. 

We  look  at  the  various  States  on  this 
table,  and  it  is  very  interesting  that 
Callfomla  has  a  surplus  of  $2,680,000.- 
000,  or  16  percent  of  their  budget.  16,5 
percent. 

We  find  that  Kansas  has  a  $196  mil- 
lion budget  surplus.  We  find  even  a  small 
State  like  Nevada  with  a  surplus  of  $88.2 
million. 

Go  on  down  the  list,  the  State  of  Ok- 
lahoma, $357.3  million,  and  South  Car- 
olina, $13.4  million. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  I  believe  the  Senator  got  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  in  the  wrong  cate- 
gory. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Is  that  actually  $98 
million? 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Ninety-eight  point 
four  million  dollars. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS,  I  apologize.  The  State 
of  Oklahoma.  $98.4  million  a  13  percent 
override  in  their  fiscal  affairs. 

South  Carolina.  $13.4  million,  and 
Tennessee  is  in  a  tight  squeeze  like 
South  Carolina,  $8  million. 

I  asked  what  was  projected  for  1980, 
and  they  projected  a  $9  million  surplus 
for  1980.  I  wondered  whether  they  were 
going  under  the  line.  So  now  we  come 
to  the  Texas  surplus  for  1979.  It  is  $620.8 
million,  or  17.9  percent  of  their  expendi- 
tures. 

To  the  credit  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  'Mr.  Bentsen).  I  think 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  as  chairman  of 
our  Joint  Economic  Committee  last 
year,  to  say  that  we  just  could  not  af- 
ford it.  This  recommended  cut  is  not 
unsettling  to  the  States,  they  have  been 
on  notice  for  the  past  couple  of  years. 
They  have  argued  visibly  and  violently 
for  this  program.  But  why  should  we  in- 
clude funds   for   this  program  in   our 


taxes,  and  then  have  to  go  up  again  into 
the  credit  market  and  borrow? 

In  other  words,  the  States  have  an 
aggregate  surplus  of  $9,987,000,000 — al- 
most 1  billion. 

In  order  to  meet  that  $2.3  billion,  the 
State's  share,  we  would  have  to  borrow, 
because  we  do  not  have  it  to  give.  This 
is  deficit  sharing,  not  revenue  sharing. 
Borrow  at  the  rate  of  16  percent.  So 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  additional 
interest  charges  of  $368  million  just  of 
carry  through  this  so-called  commit- 
ment. 

That  is  not  good  economic  sense. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture, it  would  be  helpful  to  know  how 
many  States  have  cut  taxes  during  this 
time. 

I  know  the  State  of  Oklahoma  had 
considerable  tax  reduction,  in  addition  to 
the  surplus  which  we  show. 

I  doubt  the  Senator  has  the  informa- 
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tion  at  his  fingertips,  but  perhaps  we  can 
get  it  and  supply  it  for  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  We  will  do  our  best. 
We  do  not  have  it  at  our  fingertips  now, 
but  we  will  try. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  debate  on  the  previous 
amendment,  was  cited  as  passing  four  in- 
dividual income  tax  cuts  in  the  last  5 
years.  The  one  we  passed  in  1978  would 
reflect  $21  billion  loss  of  revenue,  so  we 
had  to  figure  that  in. 

Everyone  talks  tax  increase,  and  says 
that  the  Budget  Committee  raised  a 
bunch  of  taxes. 

There  is  no  new  individual  income  tax 
that  the  Budget  Committee  considered. 
We  only  considered  taking  the  excise  tax 
on  foreign  oil  and  trying  to  give  an  In- 
come tax  reduction  later  on.  We  set  it 
aside  for  tax  cuts  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  main  thing 
about  our  responsibility,  for  making  the 
savings  and  everything  else,  rather,  is 
that  I  think  the  Governors  do  have  better 
information  on  which  programs  to  cut. 

I  know  I  could  tell  first  hand  which 
programs  are  really  fattened  up  the  way 
of  greater  bureaucracy,  and  I  am  just  re- 
sponding to  a  lot  of  Federal  require- 
ments, rules  and  regulations,  file  this  re- 
port, file  that  report.  Just  to  carry  on  a 
simple  program  at  the  local  level,  the 
Feds  are  requiring  a  whole  bureaucracy. 

I  will  never  forget,  we  had  nine  peo- 
ple in  the  Governor's  office  and  34  on  law 
enforcement,  for  a  total  of  43.  Now  we 
go  to  the  Governor's  office  in  my  home 
State  and  there  are  at  least  400  people. 
That  is  what  the  Governor's  staff  has  be- 
come. In  large  measure,  the  bureaucracy 
grows  because  of  all  this  filling  out,  trav- 
eling, coming  to  and  fro,  administering, 
answering  questions,  and  everything  else. 

I  sympuUiize  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Termessee.  But  I  would 
prefer  to  have  revenue  sharing,  but  we 
are  not  allowed  that  luxury.  We  have  to. 
really,  maintain  the  discipline  here  and 
start  balancing  the  budget.  In  all  con- 
science, it  is  not  breaking  a  commit- 
ment by  adjusting  to  the  needs,  more 
than  anything  else,  that  we  give  a  differ- 
ent commitment  to  those  States,  and 
those  taxpayers,  and  those  Governors, 
that  we  pay  our  bills  in  Washington. 

Every  Governor  that  has  come  here 
and  testified,  and  I  hear  many  of  them 
because  we  follow  every  one,  we  are  on 
the  stand  together  at  inaugural  proceed- 
ings, and  everything  else.  I  went  to  sev- 
eral Governors,  and  they  all  stood  up 
and  said  that  we  have  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  to  balance  the  budget,  that 
we  want  to  get  South  Carolina  govern- 
ment In  Washington  with  a  balanced 
budget  and  less  Washington  government 
down  in  South  Carolina. 

We  hear  that.  Now,  when  we  begin  to 
respond  to  It,  others  talk  of  breaching 
the  commitment  we  made  and  whose  re- 
sponsibility it  is. 

They  woiUd  know  it.  and  they  asked  for 
it  and  said  they  would  rather  have  it. 

All  I  can  say  is  to  give  us  the  grocery 
list,  and  they  just  do  not  come  up  vrith 
that  list  at  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  Baker 
amendment  for  three  compelling  reasons. 


First,  the  increased  funding  for  general- 
purpose  Federal  grants  is  not  consistent 
with  overall  budget  restraint.  Second, 
the  reductions  assumed  as  part  of  the 
transfer  amendment,  when  taken  to- 
gether with  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, are  not  likely  to  be  realized.  Third, 
failiu-e  to  achieve  the  proposed  reduc- 
tions will  threaten  the  plan  for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  Baker  amendment  will  provide 
"no-strings"  money  to  States,  whose  own 
surplus  revenues  exceed  the  grants  they 
are  likely  to  receive  under  this  amend- 
ment. For  example,  the  State  of  Kansas 
had  a  surplus  of  $196  milUon  in  fiscal 
year  1979,  while  its  revenue  sharing 
grant  was  $20  million.  The  amendment 
would  continue  Federal  grants  to  Kansas. 

The  State  of  Alaska's  surplus  was  over 
$600  million;  it  received  $10  million  in 
revenue  sharing.  Oregon  had  a  surplus 
of  $139  million,  but  received  $30  million. 
Mississippi  received  $34  million,  but  had 
a  surplus  of  over  $70  million.  This 
amen(iment  would  continue  to  transfer 
Federal  revenues  to  States  which  clearly 
are  not  in  need. 

Aggregate  State  surpluses  are  at  a 
high  level,  in  fiscal  year  1979  these  sur- 
pluses exceeded  8  percent  of  State  op- 
erating expenditures.  No  States  had  a 
deficit  in  1979.  Forty-eight  States  had  a 
budget  surplus.  Thirty-five  States  had 
surpluses  exceeding  5  percent  of  expen- 
ditures. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  those  States  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Alaska 

Arizona 

Callfomla 

Colorado 

Delaware 

Florida 

HawaU 

niinols 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  of 
these  35  States.  19  States'  surpluses  ex- 
ceeded 10  percent.  The  impact  of  reduc- 
ing general  revenue  sharing  may  be  im- 
even.  but  revenue  sharing  is  only  2 
percent  of  State  expenditures.  Therefore, 
States  should  be  able  to  live  without 
general  revenue  sharing  funds. 

Mr.  President,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing is  an  area  where  savings  can  be 
achieved.  The  President  recommends 
elimination  of  the  States'  share  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  The  House  Budget 
Committee  recommends  elimination  of 
the  States'  sh£ire.  The  potential  budget 
savings  here  are  real.  The  savings  will 
help  us  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
While  the  States  enjoy  surpluses  we  have 
had  Federal  deficits  every  year  since 
1969. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  broad  support 
cannot  be  found  for  reducing  categorical 
grants. 


No  legislation  has  been  proposed  to 

implement  the  savings  assumed  in  this 
amendment. 

Even  If  such  legislation  were  proposed, 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  reported,  since  It 
would  require  joint  referral  to  as  many 
as  nine  committees  of  the  Senate. 

Even  if  such  legislation  were  reported, 
enactment  is  questionable  because  of  the 
diverse  Interests  affected. 

If  such  legislation  were  enacted,  there 
is  plenty  of  time  to  recognize  the  sav- 
ings In  the  second  resolution  and  trans- 
fer a  funding  allowance  to  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

The  likely  effect  of  this  amendment  la 
to  increase  outlays  and  the  deficit  by 
$1.7  biUlon  in  fiscal  year  1981  because 
the  assumed  savings  will  not  be  enacted. 
Senator  Bakkr  Is  proposing  higher 
spending  for  revenue  sharing  before  we 
have  any  indication  that  offsetting  sav- 
ings can  be  realized. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
points  about  the  specific  cuts  that  are 
Implied  by  the  Baker  amendment.  I 
think  they  will  show  why  I  am  dubious 
about  realizing  these  assumed  savings. 

The  SBC  recommendation  for  function 
270  for  grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments already  is  $200  miUicHi  in  budget 
authority  below  the  President's  request 
since  the  SBC  maintained  the  current 
law  level  of  funding. 

The  proposed  $0.1  billion  reduction 
would  probably  affect  the  low  income 
weatherizatlon  and  schools-hospitals 
grant  programs  which  are  one-time  ex- 
penditures that  can  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption substantially  and  reduce  the 
U.S.  dependency  on  Imported  oil. 

Approximately  14  mlUicm  dwellings  in 
the  United  States  are  occupied  by  low- 
income  families  and  typically  these 
dwellings  are  not  energy  efficient.  To 
curtail  the  low-income  weatherizatlon 
program  by  25  percent  would  cause  un- 
due hardships  on  persons  whose  energy 
bills  already  consume  a  disproportionate 
share  of  their  earnings  and  would  con- 
tribute to  the  continued  UJS.  dependency 
on  imported  oil. 

The  schools  and  hospitals  program  is 
designed  to  reduce  the  growth  rate  of 
energy  consumption  in  the  Nation's 
schools  and  hospitals,  both  public  and 
private  nonprofit.  To  reduce  the  level  of 
support  for  this  matching  grant  pro- 
gram would  further  Increase  the  cost 
of  hospital  care  and  education  in  the 
United  States  and  would  act  as  a  disin- 
centive for  implementation  of  conserva- 
tion measures  that  would  lessen  the  U.S. 
dependency  on  Imported  oil. 

The  SBC  recommendation  for  function 
300  Is  already  about  $0.3  billion  In  BA 
and  $0.1  billion  In  outlays  below  the 
President's  January  budget  (Kassebaum 
base)  because  it  assumed  elimination  of 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
urban  parks,  and  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  reductions  In  several  other 
grant  programs. 

State  programs  to  prevent  and  abate 
pollution  could  be  cut  with  subsequent 
loss  of  trained  personnel  and  decreased 
enforcement  of  pollution  ccMitrol  and 
hazardous  waste  laws. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  fur- 
ther  reduce   funding   in   function   400. 
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which  is  already  $1.5  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays  below  current  law. 

TKANSPORTATION 


The  amendment  would  necessitate  lay- 
ing off  approximately  197,000  CETA 
workers  by  October  1980,  when  the  coun- 
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We  really  tried — and  that  is  the  entire 
budget  process — to  bring  a  credible,  sup- 
portable view  of  consensus.  One  need  not 
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States  and  local  governments  would  we  do  a  bad  job  in  Congress,  and  we  do  I  said:  "When  is  the  last  time  you 
share  a  part  of  the  revenues  collected  a  bad  job,  of  taking  care  of  the  pubUc  heard  them  quarrel  about  anything?" 
through  taxation.  We  are  not  sharing    treasury.  It  should  have  nothing  to  do        They  had  not  quarreled  about  any- 
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The  amendment  proposes  spending 
levels  of  $19.3  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $17.9  billion  in  outlays  for  function 
400,  transportation.  These  levels  repre- 
sent a  decrease  of  $0.6  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.3  billion  in  outlays  be- 
low levels  in  the  resolution.  The  amend- 
ment apparently  intends  that  all  or  most 
of  the  reductions  occur  in  mass  transit 
funding. 

The  proposed  savings  in  mass  transit 
are  unreasonable  and  can  only  be 
achieved  by  severe  reductions  in  the 
program. 

The  resolution  already  assumes  major 
reductions  in  both  mass  transit  capital 
and  operating  assistance  of  $0.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0.2  billion  in 
outlays  below  current  law  levels. 

The  levels  for  mass  transit  funding  in 
the  resolution  are  almost  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority  below  the  President's 
request. 

The  additional  savings  proposed  would 
represent  a  drastic  32  percent  reduction 
in  the  current  level  of  funding  for  mass 
transit. 

The  Baker  amendment  would  reduce 
fiscal  year  1981  function  450  budget  au- 
thority by  $0.7  billion  and  outlays  by 
$0.2  billion.  Senator  Bakers  assumption 
is  that  these  would  come  through  cuts  in 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion, urban  development  action  grants, 
and  title  V  regional  commissions.  Be- 
cause EDA  and  UDAG  involve  capital  in- 
tensive activities,  outlays  from  a  given 
amount  of  budget  authority  spend  out 
slowly.  First  year  outlay  rates  are  about 
5  percent  for  UDAG.  10  percent  for  EDA, 
and  70  percent  for  tiUe  V  commissions. 
The  SBC  recommendation  assumes  fund- 
ing of  $675  million  for  UDAG.  $831  mil- 
lion for  EDA.  and  $59  million  for  the  title 
V  commissions. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  accomplish  Sen- 
ator Baioer's  assumption  of  a  $0  2  bU- 
llMi  outlay  reduction  in  these  three  pro- 
grams, all  funding  would  have  to  be 
eliminated— an  outlay  reduction  of  $1  6 
bUlion  rather  than  the  $0.7  bUUon  as- 
sumed by  Senator  Baker.  The  result 
would  be  the  complete  elimination  of 
programs  vital  to  the  redevelopment  of 
laggmg   urban   and   rural   areas. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dation for  function  500  is  already  9  per- 
cent below  1980  appropriated  levels  In 
times  of  high  inflation,  this  represents  a 
very  deep  cut  in  our  education,  training 
and  social  service  programs. 

The  amendment  reduces  funds  for  the 
function  500  CETA  programs  for  our 
most  disadvantaged  citizen*— those  who 
have  the  most  trouble  finding  and  keep- 
ing jobs.  These  reductions  will  sharply 
reduce  employment  opportunities  for 
these  citizens  during  a  recession,  when 
they  will  be  hurt  the  most. 

The  amendment  would  phase  out  the 
COTA  title  VI  countercyclical  public 
service  employment  program  by  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1980.  The  United  States  is 
In  a  recession.  Some  countercyclical  jobs 
are  needed  to  soften  the  impact  of  the 
recession  for  our  ciUes  and  our  most  dis- 
advantaged citizens. 


The  amendment  would  necessitate  lay- 
ing off  approximately  197,000  CETA 
workers  by  October  1980,  when  the  coun- 
try wUl  probably  be  in  the  depths  of  a 
recession.  The  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation would  eliminate  this  program 
gradually  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981 
through  attrition. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  poor  mi- 
nority teenagers  is  over  40  percent.  The 
amendment  would  reduce  the  CETA 
siunmer  youth  employment  program  by 
50  percent — a  loss  of  500.000  summer  jobs 
for  low-income  youth,  who  suffer  the 
highest  rates  of  unemployment. 

States  will  use  general  revenue  sharing 
for  education  aid  to  all  school  systems, 
regardless  of  income  level  of  residents — 
well-off  systems  like  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty will  get  education  aid.  But  the  educa- 
tion programs  that  would  be  cut  by 
Baker  go  to  low-income  school  systems 
in  need  of  assistance  to  provide  equal 
education  opportunities. 

In  health  this  amendment  would  re- 
duce funding  for  fluoridation  programs, 
which  have  been  successful  in  reducing 
dental  cavities  in  children  by  65  percent 
and  cutting  costs  of  dental  treatment  in 
children  by  50  percent. 

Disease  prevention  and  immunization 
programs,  designed  to  eliminate  such  dis- 
ease as  polio,  rubella,  mumps,  and  mea- 
sles, would  be  cut. 

Grants  to  State  health  planning  agen- 
cies would  be  cut.  These  are  the  only  ex- 
isting planning  organizations  at  the  State 
level  concerned  with  restraining  health 
care  costs. 

To  sum  up,  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  not  really  a  transfer.  The  Con- 
gress is  not  likely  to  reduce  further  the 
spending  areas  identified  by  this  amend- 
ment. I  have  had  plenty  of  complaints 
about  the  reductions  the  committee  did 
recommend. 

The  amendment  jeopardizes  the  bal- 
anced budget  which  we  are  working  to- 
ward. It  does  not  preserve  "revenue  shar- 
ing." rather  it  preserves  "deficit  sharing." 
The  Federal  Government  has  no  surplus 
revenues  to  share.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  simply  put,  we  will  have 
to  again  go  where  we  had  16-percent  cuts 
in  general  government.  I  am  sorry  that 
diagram  is  not  there.  It  is  just  as  per- 
tinent today.  I  ask  the  staff  to  put  up 
those  two  charts,  at  least  the  one  that 
was  over  there,  where  we,  the  Budget 
Committee,  went  in,  and  cut  in  general 
government.  We  could  not  get  into  the 
veterans,  we  increased,  nor  social  secu- 
rity, we  increased.  We  did  not  want  to 
get  in. 

Now,  we  have  supported  and  certified 
by  an  over  2  to  1  vote.  83  to  13.  not  to  cut 
that  defense.  We  did  not  want  to  get  in 
there. 

I  think  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  the  Budget 
Committee,  but  the  U.S.  Senate,  has 
spoken  very  clearly  and  loudly. 

We  did  cut  16  percent  off  general 
government. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  on 
many  other  amendments  backed  up  here 
in  the  pipeline,  is  calling  for  add-ons 
rather  than  further  cuts,  as  the  Baker 
amendment  here  is  doing.  I  think  it 
would  be  devastating  and  not  quite  able 
to  be  done. 


We  really  tried — and  that  is  the  entire 
budget  process — to  bring  a  credible,  sup- 
portable view  of  consensus.  One  need  not 
go  any  further  in  the  Senate  than  our 
distinguished  chairman — who  will  be 
sworn  in  as  Secretary  of  State — when  he 
has  acted  as  floor  manager. 

We  had  entirely  different  views  on 
many  items,  particularly  defense,  and  we 
can  go  down  the  list.  But  when  we  got 
down  to  the  wire,  we  realized  that,  like 
Kansas  City,  we  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  we  can  go  in  the  cut  area  and  we  have 
gone  about  as  far  as  we  can  go  in  the  add 
area.  We  have  consulted  all  our  col- 
leagues. We  have  had  numerous  hearings 
and  markups  and  have  listened  to  all  the 
views,  and  there  is  that  mix  of  interests 
represented  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  difficult  to 
try  to  cut  these. 

I  do  not  know  the  disposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  whether  an- 
other amendment  is  to  come  now,  or 
whether  he  wants  to  yield  back  time. ' 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
at  this  moment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  27  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  utilize. 

Deficit  sharing:  I  have  listened  R-ith 
keen    interest   to    the    remarks    bv   the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina about  this  program  not  being  reve- 
nue sharing  but  deficit  sharing.  That  is 
wide  of  the  mark,  because  the  concept 
never  was  that  the  Federal  Government 
wiU  spend  all  it  wants  and  then  divide 
the  surplus  with  the  States.  That  never 
was    the    concept    underlying    revenue 
sharing.  The  concept  underlying  reve- 
nue sharing  was  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  a  pretty  good  job  of  rais- 
ing and  collecting  taxes,  but  it  does  not 
do   a   very   good   job   of  spending  the 
money;  that  State  and  local  government 
use  a  good  bit  of  discretion  and  ingenuity 
in  how  they  spend  their  money  and  get 
the  most  for  their  money,  but  do  not  have 
a  very  good  system  for  raising  taxes- 
State  income  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  prop- 
erty taxes.   All  but  one  are  regressive 
taxes  and  have  more  impact  on  families 
with  low  incomes  than  on  those  with  high 
incomes. 

The  concept  never  was  that  we  will 
share  a  surplus,  but  that  we  will  share 
revenue.  The  idea  always  was  that  we 
wUl  share  a  percentage  of  the  Federal 
tax  dollar. 

Indeed,  when  I  first  introduced  this 
measure  in  January  of  1967 — by  the  way. 
it  WBs  the  first  bill  I  introduced  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate:  I  made  my  maiden 
speech  on  this  point — it  was  not  called 
revenue  sharing.  It  was  called  tax  shar- 
ing. I  often  have  regretted  that  we 
changed  the  name,  because  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  it  is.  It  is  not  sharing  a 
surplus.  It  is  not  sharing  a  deficit.  It  is 
sharing  our  money.  It  is  all  our  money. 
Every  single  dollar  belongs  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  just 
a  question  of  who  collects  it  and  who 
spends  it. 

I  think  we  would  have  been  better 
served  if  we  had  kept  the  original  title 
of   Federal   tax   sharing— that   is.   the 
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States  and  local  governments  would 
share  a  part  of  the  revenues  collected 
through  taxation.  We  are  not  sharing 
a  deficit  or  sharing  a  surplus;  we  are 
sharing  our  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  wide  of  the 
mark  to  speak  of  the  relative  prosperity 
of  State  governments  versus  the  rela- 
tive impecuniosity  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  run  at  a  deficit.  Most 
States  rim  at  a  surplus.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  Are  you  going  to  reward 
those  of  us  who  cannot  take  care  of  our 
money  and  spend  more,  and  penalize 
those  who  do  a  good  job  and  have  a  sur- 
plus? That  is  what  we  will  do  if  we  cut 
out  revenue  sharing.  We  will  say,  "Look, 
boys,  if  you  do  a  good  job  managing  your 
fiscal  accoimts  and  end  up  with  a  budget 
in  balance  or  a  surplus,  we  will  take  that 
away  from  you.  So  don't  you  dare  bal- 
ance a  State  budget  or  nm  a  surplus. 
Don't  run  a  tight  ship,  because  if  you 
do,  those  boys  in  Washington  will  take 
it  away  from  you." 

That  is  such  a  disincentive  for  good 
stewardship  of  the  public  funds  and  the 
public  trust  that  I  believe  it  is  even  more 
detrimental  to  the  intergovernmental 
relationship  and  the  concepts  of  sound 
government  in  this  country  than  the 
tinkering  with  a  permanent  formula  for 
Federal  tax  sharing.  There  is  in  that  ar- 
gimient  a  patent  disincentive  to  run  a 
good,  sound,  solid  government. 

The  argument  also  was  made — or  at 
least  implied — as  I  understood  it,  that 
we  are  running  a  big  debt,  so  we  should 
save  money  by  cutting  out  the  States 
from  all  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  point  out 
that  the  Baker  amendment  has  a  zero 
budget  impact.  The  reason  for  it  is  that 
as  I  restored  State  share  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  also  specified  functions  within  the 
budget  whifh  v,'ould  be  reduced  by  a  cor- 
responding amount. 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa that  the  Governors  found  it  diffi- 
cult— I  suppose  impossible — to  specify 
a  synthesis  of  views  on  where  categori- 
cal grant-in-aid  programs  should  be  cut. 
I  suggested  in  my  earlier  remarks  that 
I  do  not  blame  them,  because  they  are 
50  governments.  It  is  not  their  program. 
We  are  one  government.  It  is  our  set  of 
programs.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  des- 
ignate those  cuts,  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Governors,  and  I  have  done  so. 

I  repeat,  I  have  done  so,  at  great  po- 
litical risk  and  personal  distress,  by  sug- 
gesting that  we  should  cut  it  from  high- 
way assistance,  to  no  increased  funding 
for  EDA,  to  deeper  cuts  in  UDAG  back 
to  the  1979  level,  the  elimination  of  re- 
gional commissions,  the  reduction  in 
funding  for  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commissions,  deeper  cuts  in  CETA. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  like  to  make 
any  of  those  recommendations,  but  I  re- 
peat again:  Reductions  in  those  cate- 
gorical grant-in-aid  programs  are  in- 
finitely preferable  to  the  elimination  of 
the  concept  of  Federal  tax  sharing,  a 
dependable  system  for  sharing  of  the 
federally  collected  tax  dollar  that  be- 
longs to  the  American  citizen. 

It  should  have  no  bearing — they  should 
not  be  concerned  at  all  with  it — ^whether 


we  do  a  bad  job  in  Congress,  and  we  do 
a  bad  job,  of  taking  care  of  the  pubUc 
treasury.  It  should  have  nothing  to  do 
with  whether  the  States  do  a  good  job 
or  a  bad  job;  and,  by  and  large,  they  do 
a  good  job.  Why  should  we  stand  in  this 
place,  in  Washington,  and  say  that  be- 
cause 50  States  are  better  off  than  we 
and  do  a  better  job  than  we.  we  are  going 
to  trade  on  their  success? 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  done  is 
say.  "We  are  going  to  trade  on  your 
money.  We  are  going  to  live  off  you  for 
a  while.  We  are  going  to  cut  you  out  of 
this,  and  we  are  going  to  do  the  Fed- 
eral programs  we  prefer,  instead  of  what 
you  prefer." 

There  is  no  budget  impact  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amount  of  money  that  will 
flow  into  the  States,  because  as  the  funds 
are  cut  from  categorical  programs,  they 
are  added  to  fimds  that  will  be  received 
by  the  States  themselves,  but  in  this  case 
without  strings  attached. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  person  in 
this  Chamber.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  who  will  not 
agree  with  the  proposition  that  the 
States  are  better  judges  of  how  to  spend 
their  dollars  than  we  are.  Every  one  of 
us  can  cite,  ad  infinitum,  the  horror 
stories  of  how  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  had  to  spend  money  in  cate- 
gorical programs.  I  have  seen  audio-vis- 
ual equipment  in  schools,  fancy  equip- 
ment, where  they  did  not  have  the  money 
to  put  in  a  new  furnace  or  to  replace 
broken  windowpanes  because  those 
things  did  not  happen  to  fit  that  Federal 
program. 

I  have  absolute  confidence  that  the 
States  can  spend  those  dollars  better 
than  we  can.  The  dollars  we  put  back  in 
revenue  sharing  money  to  the  States  will 
certainly  be  spent  more  efficiently  than 
the  dollars  we  put  into  those  States  in 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  reason  identi- 
fied by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  when  he  pointed  out  that  the 
administrative  cost  of  revenue  sharing, 
historically,  has  been  less  than  1  percent 
of  the  total  funds  distributed. 

This  is  not  deficit  sharing.  This  really 
is  not  revenue  sharing.  It  is  sharing  the 
federally  collected  tax  dollars  which  be- 
long to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  building  a  dependable  system  that 
will  strengthen  the  relationship  between 
the  Central  Government  and  the  lesser 
units  of  Government.  It  is  calculated  to 
try  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  local  gov- 
ernment, and  it  has  done  so. 

I  believe  that  virtually  everyone  In  this 
room  will  agree  as  well  that  State, 
county,  and  city  governments,  all  of  the 
local  units  of  government,  are  more  vital, 
effective,  efficient,  and  responsive  now 
than  they  were  10  years  ago  because  they 
have  money  to  spend. 

I  lived  in  a  small  town  in  the  Appala- 
chian region  of  Tennessee.  I  recaU 
shortly  after  revenue  sharing  was  begun 
that  one  of  my  townsmen  came  to  me  and 
said,  "You  reaUy  messed  it  up.  Baker."  I 
said.  "What  have  I  done,  this  time?" 

He  said:  "The  city  council  is  over  there 
just  quarreling  like  a  bunch  of  banshees 
on  how  they  are  going  to  spend  their  rev- 
enue sharing  money." 


I  said:  "When  is  the  last  time  you 
heard  them  quarrel  about  anything?" 
They  had  not  quarreled  about  any- 
thing because  they  had  no  money  to 
spend,  and  now  they  do  and  they  are  an 
effective  unit  of  government  and  they 
are  meeting  the  needs  of  their  constitu- 
ents, not  because  there  has  been  a  sudden 
revolutionary  change  In  the  fabric  and 
structure  of  their  charter  or  the  statute 
law  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  but  because  they  have  re- 
sources with  which  to  govern,  with  which 
to  serve. 

Money  is  the  lifeblood  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  we  have  supplied  a  drop  of  that 
blood  for  local  government  and  for  the 
States.  They  have  prospered  from  it  and 
they  have  grown  and  they  have  matured. 
They  are  rendering  services  now  that 
they  were  not  rendering  before  this  pro- 
gram began.  It  has  worked  precisely  as 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  thought  it 
would,  as  President  Richard  Nixon 
thought  it  would,  as  Hubert  Humphrey 
thought  it  would,  as  I  thought  it  would, 
and  as  55  cosponsors  in  this  group 
thought  it  would  in  1972  when  we 
adopted  this  measure. 

I  think  it  will  be  little  short  of  disas- 
trous to  reverse  the  trend  now  toward 
decentralization  of  Government  and  re- 
turn instead  to  a  concentration  of  power 
in  Washington. 

I  beUeve.  Mr.  President,  that  the  effects 
of  this  measure,  that  is,  the  elimination 
of  the  State  share  of  revenue  sharing  will 
be  far  greater  than  just  the  dollars  and 
cents  effect  in  the  upcoming  fiscal  year. 
I  believe  we  are  dealing  with  the  prin- 
ciple, the  system,  the  concept,  and  the 
reiteration  of  our  belief  that  State  and 
local  government  must  be  revitalized, 
that  centrahsm.  the  centralization  of 
power  in  Washington  must  be  reversed, 
that  power  must  be  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  our  tax  dollars  must  be 
shared.  I  believe  we  will  do  incalculable 
injury  to  that  trend  which  began  with 
the  passage  of  this  measure  in  1972.  if 
we  begin  now  to  tinker  with  the  formula 
on  which  the  States  and  local  govern- 
ments have  come  to  rely. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  any  time  I 
have  remaining. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Chair  and  I  thank  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina. 

S.    26  7  8 — EXTENSION    OF   REVENUE    SHARING 

Mr.  President.  I  have  today  Introduced 
a  bill  that  I  have  been  working  on  for 
some  time  which  will  shift  the  focus  of 
flexible  funding  and  grant  consolidation 
from  Washington  to  the  50  State  capi- 
tals. While  this  legislation  is  not  di- 
rectly on  point  on  the  matter  now  being 
considered,  if  it  is  eventually  passed  It 
will  resolve  the  annual  debate  on  State 
revenue  .sharing.  Each  State  under  the 
legislation  that  I  propose  will  be  able  to 
package  a  certain  number  of  categorical 
programs  together  and  trade  them  in  for 
an  equal  dollar  amount  of  revenue  sh&i- 
tng  dollars. 

Here  is  how  the  funding  procedures 
would  operate:  A  State  would  decide 
which  categorical  grants  it  wanted  to 
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consolidate,  based  on  that  State's  own 
particular  needs.  The  State  would  make 
a  declaration  to  the  funding  agency  that 


ment  is  not  passed  there  is  a  compromise 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  iMrs.  Kassebaum)  will  be  offer- 


tended.  It  is  the  bureaucracy  that  ad- 
ministers them.  The  greatest  growth  In- 
dustry  in  the  United   States   today  Is 
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money  either  fighting  the  Government, 
or  attempting  to  communicate  with  it. 
'TVio  f.iiinrit.  thp  center  of  our  Nation's 


regarding  general  revenue  sharing.  The 
President  has  recommended  that  the  en- 
tire State  share  be  cut  due  to  our  eco- 


measure  at  this  time  have  supported  the 
concept  in  the  past.  We  have  labored 
together  to  accomplish  the  purposes  we 
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consolidate,  based  on  that  State's  own 
particular  needs.  The  State  would  make 
a  declaration  to  the  funding  agency  that 
it  will  not  make  application  for  the  funds 
set  aside  for  It,  at  which  time  the  funds 
would  be  transferred  to  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  trust  fund  for  distribution 
back  to  that  State.  This  procedure  will 
have  several  advantages:  Grants  can  be 
cOTisolidated  and  tailored  to  meet  State 
and  local  needs:  no  complicated  grant 
consolidation  legislation  will  have  to  be 
forced  through  the  Congress:  categorical 
programs  will  be  fimded  as  usual  by  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate:  and 
the  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  for  the 
States  will  be  as  large  as  moneys  Eire 
transferred  into  it  by  voluntary  consoli- 
dation at  the  State  level. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  one  of  the 
goals  when  revenue  sharing  was  first  in- 
stituted but  has  been  brushed  aside  in 
the  ever-increasing  raid  on  the  suE>- 
posedly  never-ending  "pot  of  gold"  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
categorical  grants  versus  revenue  shar- 
ing. If  we  can  trim  and  consolidate  pro- 
grams here  in  Washington,  fine:  but  that 
has  proved  to  be  a  difficult  task  in  the 
past,  and  I  believe  It  is  time  for  us  to 
consider  the  Exon  alternative,  and  that 
is  to  permit  consolidations  and  exchange 
of  categorical  grants  for  revenue  shar- 
ing dollars  at  the  State  level,  rather  than 
at  the  national  level.  This  approach  will 
be  in  the  best  traditions  of  our  Federal 
system  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time  and  yield  it  back  to  the  man- 
ager of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  for  yielding  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  the  statement  just 
made. 

There  are  a  number  of  us  who  have 
been  working  in  the  direction  of  expand- 
ing the  opportunities  of  State  govern- 
ments to  decide  how  they  would  appor- 
tion and  use  not  only  their  own  moneys 
but  the  moneys  that  are  flowing  to  them 
from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Yesterday  I  Introduced  an  amendment, 
together  with  the  dlstlngiilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  fMr.  Dole),  which 
amendment  I  think  can  be  found  on 
Senators'  desks.  It  is  amendment  No. 
1752.  which  would  allow  the  States  to 
make  the  election  of  where  they  would 
take  the  cuts  that  the  Budget  Committee 
has  imposed  in  revenue  sharing  of  the 
States'  share  of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  having  said  that,  we 
all  know  that  we  are  going  to  have  the 
option  now  of  voting  on  the  Baker 
amendment  and  if  the  Baker  amend- 


ment is  not  passed  there  is  a  compromise 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Kans£is  I  Mrs.  Kassebaum)  will  be  offer- 
ing, and  if  in  the  event  that  is  not 
adopted  then  perhaps  my  amendment 
No.  1752  might  be  adopted. 

Each  one  of  them  in  its  own  way  is 
trying  to  say  that  the  State  govern- 
ments are  l)etter  equipped  to  make  the 
choice  of  where  the  cuts  should  fall  than 
is  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  1968  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  body  we  started 
out  on  what  became  known  as  the  travel- 
ing salesmen,  a  group  of  eight  or  nine 
of  us,  then  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who  went  around  the 
country  trying  to  explain  to  the  people 
in  local  and  State  governments  the  con- 
cept of  revenue  sharing. 

As  you  might  have  guessed,  at  that 
time  it  was  not  to  add  new  money  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  to  be  spent  through 
the  Federal  Treasury  by  State  govern- 
ment, but  its  primary  focus  was  what 
some  people  call  block  grants,  lumping 
together  the  categorical  aid  programs  in 
large  mission  categories,  and  we  had  six 
special  revenue  sharing  proposals  that 
would  put  together  some  of  the  categori- 
cal aid  programs  Eind  say  to  the  States, 
the  cities,  the  coimties.  the  local  imlts 
of  government:  "Here  is  the  money  that 
is  available  to  you  for  transportation. 
How  you  spend  it  is  your  business, 
whether  it  is  on  roads  or  bridges  or 
mass  transit.  It  is  your  business,  not 
ours  in  Congress  to  dictate  to  you  how 
it  should  be  done.  Here  is  a  block  of 
money  that  is  available  for  spending  for 
education,  and  we  will  not  tell  you 
whether  to  buy  audiovisual  aids  or  re- 
medial reading  or  hire  this  kind  of  a 
teacher  or  add  that  kind  of  a  course  of 
Instruction.  You  know  best  what  your 
needs  are.  Let  us  put  all  that  money  In 
categorical  aid  programs  Into  one  pot 
for  education." 

We  added  in  that  particular  proposal 
a  seventh  one.  general  revenue  sharing, 
and  as  you  might  have  guessed  Con- 
gress did  not  give  uo  its  prerogatives 
to  control  any  of  the  categorical  aid 
programs.  It  simply  took  the  seventh  one 
out  of  the  proposal,  the  least  defensible 
of  the  seven,  and  enacted  It  and  let  the 
other  six  languish. 

So  we  do  not  have  any  block  grants 
in  the  six  areas  that  we  suggested  at  that 
time,  but  we  do  have  general  revenue 
sharing. 

Every  one  of  us  has  had  an  experience, 
I  am  certain,  similar  to  the  one  that 
I  had  in  talking  to  a  superintendent  of 
schools  in  a  school  district  in  my  State, 
talking  about  the  impact  aid  funds.  "The 
impact  aid  funds."  he  said,  "are  the  most 
valuable  ones  we  get.  Although  they  are 
only  5  percent  of  my  budget,  they  come 
with  a  very  easy  qualification.  They  go 
into  the  general  funds  of  the  school  dis- 
trict. I  do  not  have  to  have  any  kind 
of  a  loan  officer  to  ask  for  the  money.  I 
do  not  have  to  have  a  special  audit  of 
how  it  was  spent.  All  I  have  to  do  Is 
certify  that  we  are  entitled  to  it.  It 
comes  In.  We  spend  it.  We  account  for 
it  as  we  do  all  the  rest  of  the  revenues." 

Mr.  President,  the  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams' Primary  beneficiaries  are  not  the 
people  for  whom  the  programs  are  In- 


tended. It  is  the  bureaucracy  that  ad- 
ministers them.  The  greatest  growth  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States  today  Is 
government.  The  people  who  have  bene- 
fited mo.«;t  from  the  growth  of  govern- 
ment are  those  who  administer  govern- 
ment. Those  who  have  the  greatest 
security  in  our  society  today  are  those 
who  work  for  government. 

The  Baker  amendment,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor,  is  a  little  step 
in  the  direction  of  saying  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  know  all.  can- 
not make  all  of  the  decisions. 

I  believe  there  are  very  few — there  may 
be  some  but  there  are  very  few — in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  who  really 
believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  today  is  effectively  monitoring  all 
of  these  dozens  and  hundreds  of  pro- 
grams to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
are  done  well.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  time 
for  us  to  reverse  the  trend  and  put  some 
of  the  responsibility  back  with  State 
government. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
He  has  long  been  identified  with  what 
we  are  both  seeking  here,  and  that  is  an 
effort  to  revitalize  local  government,  to 
retard  the  growth  of  central  government, 
to  improve  the  quality  of  governmental 
relationships,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
for  this  eloquent  statement,  his  cospon- 
sorship  and  dedication  to  this  principle. 
Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  on  the  floor  and.  at 
this  time.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  express  my  views  on  a  subject  and 
program  which  I  believe  to  be  of  the 
highest  national  interest  and  priority. 

The  subject  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
preservation  of  a  free  self-government. 
The  program  which  deserves  priority 
status  for  the  Nation  is  general  revenue 
sharing. 

The  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  past 
week  and  months,  is  still  the  strongest 
and  finest  nation  in  the  world. 

We  here  in  the  United  States  represent 
the  best  of  what  freedom  has  to  offer  in 
a  world  which  is  constantly  being  threat- 
ened by  hostile  powers,  terrorists,  and 
governments  unfriendly  to  free  nations 
and  free  people. 

Mr.  President,  without  sounding  trite 
or  humorous,  people  are  literally  dying 
to  get  here.  I  repeat,  people  are  literally 
dying  to  get  here.  They  come  from  South- 
east Asia,  Eastern  Europe,  South  Amer- 
ica, Cuba,  Haiti,  and  yes,  even  the  Soviet 
Union.  They  all  seek  one  thing,  freedom. 
The  single  most  important  factor 
which  unites  us  as  Americans,  and 
which  draws  millions  of  people  from  all 
over  the  world  to  our  shores,  is  that  we 
are  a  nation  of  people  who  believe  in  free 
self-government. 

What  frightens  me  most  is  that  I 
have  talked  with  and  listened  to  many 
Americans  who  express  a  deep  sense  of 
frustration  that  they  have  lost  control  of 
their  lives,  and  more  Importantly,  lost 
control  of  their  Government. 

Imagine,  a  nation  of  free  people,  who 
strongly  believe  in  self-government, 
spending  many  hours,  and  large  simis  of 
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money  either  fighting  the  Government, 
or  attempting  to  communicate  with  it. 

The  culprit,  the  center  of  our  Nation's 
frustration,  is  complexity.  This  debate  on 
the  budget  is  an  excellent  example  of 
what  I  am  talking  about.  There  is  so 
much  confusion  as  to  what  is  being  cut, 
where  it  is  being  cut,  and  who  is  going 
to  suffer  the  least,  that  intelligent 
choices  are  very  diflBcult  to  make. 

I  receive  letters  from  constituents 
every  day  telling  me  that  politics  and 
government  are  so  complicated  that  they 
cannot  understand  what  is  going  on, 
what  is  happening  to  them,  and  why  is 
it  happening  to  them. 

That  statement  alone  only  tells  half 
the  story.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  that 
unless  we  make  government  simple  and 
easy  to  understand  again,  we  nm  the 
risk  of  losing  our  privilege  of  being  one 
of  the  last  free  self-governing  nations  in 
the  world. 

Elliot  Richardson,  in  his  book  "The 
Creative  Balance."  outlines  the  points  to 
which  I  speak  with  the  utmost  clarity. 
Mr.  Richardson  says: 

This  reaction  to  complexity  has  a  profound 
effect  both  on  our  trust  In  government  and 
on  our  abUlty  to  make  Intelligent  choices 
about  the  actions  of  government. 

For  a  free  society,  the  ultimate  challenge 
of  the  foreseeable  futxire  will  consist  not 
simply  In  managing  complexity,  but  In  keep- 
ing It  within  the  bounds  of  understanding 
by  the  society's  citizens  and  their  repre- 
sentatives In  government. 

Unless  we  in  America  can  succeed  In  this, 
we  shall  lose  our  power  to  make  intelligent — 
or  at  least  deliberate  choices.  We  shall  no 
longer  be  self-governing.  We  shall  Instead 
bo  forced  to  surrender  more  and  more  of  our 
constitutional  birthright — the  office  of  citi- 
zenship— to  an  expert  elite.  Rather  than 
participating  In  the  process  of  choice,  we 
shall  be  accepting  the  choices  made  for  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  which  in 
my  opinion  has  done  a  great  deal  to  sim- 
plify government  and  move  toward 
bringing  government  back  to  the  people 
Is  general  revenue  sharing. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  a  program 
that  is  worth  preserving  because  it  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  legislative  programs 
which  returns  power  to  the  people.  As  I 
noted  earlier,  there  is  a  sense  of  help- 
lessness among  our  people  that  govern- 
ment has  gone  wrong.  General  revenue 
sharing  reassures  a  suspecting,  frus- 
trated citizenry  that  there  is  at  least  one 
program  that  directs  their  tax  dollars 
back  to  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  my  choice.  I 
would  vote  not  to  send  those  tsoc  dollars 
to  Washington  at  all.  Why  make  the 
round  trip?  I  would  much  rather  see 
revenues  collected  at  the  local  level  re- 
main in  federally  chartered  banks  within 
the  States.  If  we  cannot  do  that,  let  us 
do  the  next  best  thing:  Support  general 
revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  general  revenue  shar- 
ing, as  a  program  designed  to  direct  rev- 
enues back  to  the  States,  is  the  life- 
blood  of  the  "new  federalism  concept" 
which  is  sweeping  the  land.  The  trend 
toward  centralization  of  government  in 
Washington.  D.C..  must  be  checked  if  we 
are  to  preserve  to  the  States  their  con- 
stitutional prerogatives. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  less  than  satis- 
fled  with  the  administration's  position 


regarding  general  revenue  sharing.  The 
President  has  recommended  that  the  en- 
tire State  share  be  cut  due  to  our  eco- 
nomic problems. 

What  the  President  and  the  adminis- 
tration have  failed  to  do  is  to  clarify 
whether  their  decision  to  cut  the  entire 
State  share  of  general  revenue  sharing 
is  a  temporary  decision  to  help  balance 
the  budget,  or  whether  it  is  a  policy  de- 
cision of  a  more  permanent  nature. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  Congress  and  the  respective  State 
and  local  governments  deserve  a  more 
definitive  response. 

I  do  not  oppose  reducing  general  reve- 
nue sharing  under  the  present  economic 
crisis,  but  I  do  oppose  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  general  revenue  sharing.  If  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  is  eliminated,  what 
we  will  be  left  with  is  a  long  list  of  in- 
terventionist categorical  grant  programs, 
which  are  both  ciunbersome  tind  costly 
to  administrate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
support  the  preservation  and  integrity 
of  the  general  revenue  sharing  program 
to  the  States.  To  that  extent,  I  will  give 
strong  consideration  to  amendments 
which  seek  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  program,  and  which  also  stay  within 
the  limits  of  the  budget  process. 

There  must  be  a  fresh  commitment 
to  make  government  simple.  Simplicitj' 
has  many  virtues,  complexity  many  po- 
tential vices.  The  people  want  simplicity 
in  government.  Mr.  President,  we  live 
in  challenging  times.  We  cannot  afford 
to  further  alienate  our  citizens  frcHn  the 
Government  which  they  are  supposed  to 
run. 

Therefore,  we  have  an  opportunity 
here  today  to  support  the  continuation 
of  general  revenue  sharing  to  the  States. 
The  approaches  which  are  being  offered 
by  Senator  Kassebatjm  and  Senator 
Baker  are  very  imaginative,  but  equally 
fair. 

Redirecting  the  categorical  grant, 
which  is  earmarked  to  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  formula,  offers  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  costly,  narrowly  defined, 
inefBcient,  categorical  grants,  an  oppor- 
tunity to  record  a  vote  against  them, 
while  at  the  same  time  recording  a  vote 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  States  to  administer  and 
redistribute  general  revenue  sharing 
dollars  at  the  local  level  in  an  eflBcient 
and  fair  manner.  I  know  that  they  will 
live  up  to  my  trust. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  reflects  our 
faith  in  and  belief  that  the  people  who 
pay  the  taxes  should  have  a  direct  voice 
in  how  their  tax  dollars  are  spent.  Vote 
for  this  amendment — it  is  a  vote  for 
better  Government  and  a  better  Amer- 
ic£i 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains?         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley  ) .  The  proponents  have  2  min- 
utes and  3  seconds.  The  opponents  have 
33  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  You  have  33  minutes  and 
I  have  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  my  final  and  concluding 
remark  on  this  subject  is  very  simple. 
Many  of  the  people  who  are  opposing  this 


measure  at  this  time  have  supported  the 
concept  in  the  past.  We  have  labored 
together  to  accomplish  the  purposes  we 
have  sought  together.  I  thank  them  for 
thai,. 

Throughout  the  debate  so  far.  I  have 
heard  the  recurring  remark  that  we  can- 
not afford  to  continue  with  the  State 
share  of  revenue  sharing  because  the 
States  are  soft  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not.  Or.  if  we  proposed  these  cuts, 
we  really  would  not  do  it:  in  the  flnal 
analysis,  we  would  not  do  what  we  say 
in  this  budget  resolution. 

That  may  be  so,  Mr.  President.  It  is  a 
risk  that  we  always  take,  because  we  are 
an  inconsistent  body  from  time  to  time. 
But  I  do  not  beheve  that  is  an  argument 
against  this  resolution,  Mr.  President. 

This  is  the  only.  last,  and  best  oppor- 
tunity we  have  under  the  Budget  Act  to 
express  our  strong  heartfelt  desire  to  see 
the  concept  of  revenue  sharing  preserved 
at  this  time. 

Later  there  will  be  a  reauthorization 
bill  for  revenue  sharing.  As  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  said  earlier  in  this  debate, 
he  will  propose  a  bill  which  deals  with 
this  subject  at  that  reauthorization  time, 
and  so  will  I.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  see  if  there  is  a  great 
similarity  between  our  approaches  But 
I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  reauthorization  debate,  I  will 
have  a  measure  to  restore  full  share  rev- 
enue sharing. 

But  this  is  not  that  time.  This  is  the 
time  of  the  first  test.  This  is  our  first 
opportunity. 

The  best  effort  we  can  make  is  to  cut 
categorical  grant-in-aid  programs  so  we 
can  preserve  room  within  the  budget  for 
general  revenue  sharing.  I  devoutly  wish 
for  a  successful  result  in  this  respect.  I 
hope  that  our  colleagues  and  the  Senate 
will  give  revenue  sharing  a  further 
chance.  I  tnist  we  will  not  penalize  the 
States  for  good  government  and  reward 
the  Federal  Government  for  bad  man- 
agement of  the  public  trust. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  and  then  I  will  be  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remaining  time 
and  go  to  the  vote. 

1^.  President,  to  sum  up  quickly,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  spoke  of  the 
concept  of  revenue  sharing,  which  I 
think  the  body  generally  supports,  at 
least  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  sup- 
ported the  concept  that  we  provide 
States  general  revenue  sharing  with  no 
strings  attached  and  that  they.  then. 
could  use  the  money  more  effectively  to 
meet  their  needs. 

That  part  of  the  concept  I  believe  is 
soimd:  I  believe  it  has  proven  to  be 
sound.  But  there  is  another  part  of  the 
concept;  that  is,  when  we  provided  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  we  were  going  to 
reduce  the  number  of  categorical  grants. 
That  is  the  part  that  has  not  proven  out. 
The  problem  is  that  the  SUtes  have 
been  very  happy.  They  dearly  love  to  get 
the  new  revenues,  but  have  refused  to 
give  up  the  old  categorical  grants.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution is  to  force  them  to  choose.  If  they 
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Federal  funds  to  the  States  returns  the 
power  to  spend  to  where  it  belongs — to 
the  State  and  local  level.  Hopefully,  in 


Baucus 
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Ford  Nelson 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


■   A   C  C  T.Tl  >   i 


T%_A.~i<aAw 


conference  Monday,  if  possible,  to  finish 
in  time  to  complete  action  on  Thursday. 


3n  44.  i- . 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

UP  AlUUmiCENT  KO. 
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are  going  to  insist  on  keeping  the  cate- 
gorical grants,  then  they  are  going  to 
have  to  give  up  general  revenue  sharing. 
If  the  States  would  have  done  what 
they  said  they  wanted  to  do  and  come 
fortii  with  the  programs  they  would  be 
willing  to  give  up,  then  we  would  not  be 
faced  with  the  predicament  we  are  in 
now.  TTie  fact  is  that  30  State  legis- 
latures have  passed  reoslutions  ad- 
monishing Congress  tn  inend  the  Con- 
stitution to  require  u,-  to  ralance  our 
budget  every  year.  So  thty  are  telling  us, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  balance  the  budget 
and,  on  the  other,  they  are  refusing  to 
help  out. 

I  believe  that  the  language  in  the 
resolution  will  get  to  the  problem  that 
we  face,  which  is  that  the  States  should 
bear  part  of  this  responsibility. 

There  is  another  side  to  it.  In  the  past 
2  years — and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  aware  of  this — 48 
States  have  actually  cut  taxes.  Porty- 
eight  States  seem  to  be  using  the  reve- 
nues we  give  them  to  reduce  their  own 
taxes,  while  we,  in  Congress,  are  bor- 
rowing the  money  to  provide  the  reve- 
nues that  the  States  are  getting. 

In  addition  to  those  problems,  in  the 
period  between  fiscal  years  1975  and 
1978,  at  a  time  when  we  were  providing 
revenue  sharing,  we  increased  the  num- 
ber of  categorical  grants  by  a  net  of 
50.  Of  those,  there  were  17  new  cate- 
gorical programs  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  alone. 
So,  while  we  are  providing  general  reve- 
nue sharing,  we  are  going  right  on  in- 
venting new  categorical  programs.  So  we 
are  defeating  the  concept  of  general 
revenue  sharing  right  here  in  this  body. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  good  idea  that 
simply  did  not  work.  If  the  States  will 
come  here  and  help  us  get  rid  of  the 
categorical  grant  programs  and  quit  de- 
manding new  ones,  then  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  join  in  retaining  State  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  But  I  reluctantly 
reached  the  conclusion  that  thi.s  is  a 
program  we  are  going  to  have  to  reduce 
in  order  to  help  us  balance  our  budget. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  minority  leader.  Senator 
Baker,  for  offering  his  amendment  to 
restore  the  State  share  of  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds.  I  am  very  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  effort. 

State  revenue  sharing  money  returns 
money  to  the  States  where  it  can  be  more 
wisely  spent.  I  think  Senator  Baker's 
approach  of  making  corresponding  cuts 
In  categorical  grants  is  a  wise  and  neces- 
sary one.  I  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  minority  leader  that  revenue  sharing 
is  preferable  to  any  categorical  grant 
program. 

For  many  years,  there  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  power  of  the 
central  Government  in  Washington. 
These  Federal  bureaucrats  seem  only 
vaguely  capable  of  answering  the  needs 
of  the  American  people.  I  believe  the 
revenue  sharing  approach  of  returning 


Federal  funds  to  the  States  returns  the 
power  to  spend  to  where  it  belongs — to 
the  State  and  local  level.  Hopefully,  in 
the  future  we  can  return  more  revenue 
through  tax  cuts. 

The  State  share  of  general  revenue 
sharing  provides  State  governments  with 
the  ability  to  solve  problems  in  a  cost- 
eCRcient  and  responsible  manner. 

Revenue  sharing  gives  State  ofBcials 
flexibility.  As  Senator  Baker  has  pointed 
out.  if  the  State  officials  so  choose,  they 
can  use  the  revenue  sharing  moneys  to 
fund  local  programs  whose  categorical 
grants  have  been  cut  to  some  degree  by 
this  amendment.  If  the  particular  cate- 
gorical program  is  needed  and  desired 
by  the  State,  then  the  State  will  fund 
this  program  with  the  revenue  sharing 
funds. 

New  Hampshire  State  officials  have 
told  me  that  revenue  sharing  is  the  most 
efficient  form  of  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  that 
the  New  Hampshire  government  uses 
this  money  to  finance  federally  man- 
dated State  programs 

New  Hampshire  uses  its  State  revenue 
sharing  money  strictly  to  comply  with 
Federal  requirements.  Part  of  the  money 
goes  to  mandated  water  pollution  pro- 
grams to  construct  sewage  plants,  and 
clean  up  streams.  The  bulk  of  the  money 
goes  to  local  school  districts  to  pay  for 
the  special  educational  needs  of  handi- 
capped children.  The  programs  thus 
funded  are  also  required  by  Federal  law 
and  regulations.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  promised  to  pay  the 
cost  of  these  programs  directly,  but  the 
money  has  never  been  appropriated. 
Without  the  revenue  sharing  funds  it 
would  be  virtually  impossible  for  the 
towns  and  cities  of  New  Hampshire  to 
comply  with  Federal  regulations  con- 
cerning the  education  of  handicapped 
children.* 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
the  proponents'  time  is  used  up.  The  op- 
ponents yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time.  I  move  to  table  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  'Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotiYE)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE).  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  44,  as  follows : 


[Rollcall  Vote  No. 
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"TEAS — 49 

Baucus 

Ford 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Glenn 

Pell 

Belmon 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Boren 

Holllngs 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Hudd.eston 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Levin 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Long 

Stone 

Chiles 

Magnuson 

Tsongaa 

Cranston 

McGovern 

Welcker 

Culver 

Melcher 

Williams 

DeConclnl 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Exon 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 14 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Preaaler 

Boschwltz 

Henin 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Heinz 

Roth 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

Helms 

Sasser 

Charee 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Church 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

Dole 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mathlas 

Tower 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Wallop 

Durkln 

Nunn 

Warner 

Garn 

Packwood 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTINO— 6 

Gravel 

Kennedy 

Matsunaga 

Inouye 

Leahy 

Talmadge 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Baker's  amendment  (UP  amendment 
No.  1072)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDBl  or  PROCEDtTR* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  recognized. 

Senators  will  clear  the  well  and  retire 
to  their  seats. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  unanimous  consent  or  any  order  for 
the  next  amendment  to  be  considered 
following  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  such  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  it  would  be  in  order  if  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  would  agree  that  it  might 
be  in  order  that  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  be  the  next  pending 
business  following  the  disposition  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  inquiring  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  if  his  amend- 
ment may  be  in  order  after  the  Kasse- 
baum-Bradley  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  not  talked  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  represented  it  to  him.  If  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  wants  to  reconcile  it 
with  Senator  Weicker,  that  will  be  his 
prerogative. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  request  only  because  it  is  on  the  same 
general  subject  matter  and  will  be  the 
last  of  the  pending  amendments  on  that 
subject  matter.  It  might  be  easier  to  dis- 
pose of  in  that  context. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  indi- 
cates that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  him 
and  he  can  follow  with  his  amendment. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"STID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
disposition  of  Mr.  McClure's  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  be  recognized  for  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for 
a  request? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WiU  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  me  2  minutes  on  the  bill? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the 
fact  that  next  Thursday  is  the  deadline 
under  the  law  for  the  completion  of  ac- 
tion on  this  resolution.  Mr.  Bellmon  and 
Mr.  Rollings  feel  that  it  is  imperative 
that  we  attempt  to  finish  this  resolution 
today  because  the  conference  will  have  to 
meet.  There  is  the  May  15  deadline. 
Then,  backed  up  behind  this  resolution 
are  the  1980  supplementals,  black  lung 
benefits,  food  stamp  payment — all  that 
is  behind  this  resolution.  So  I  hope  that 
Senators  will  be  willing  to  reduce  the 
time  on  their  amendments  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  the  Senate  can  complete 
action  on  this  resolution  tonight,  if  at 
all  possible. 

Now  let  me  ask  the  managers,  in  the 
event  it  is  impossible  to  finish  this  reso- 
lution today,  do  they  consider  the  matter 
to  be  of  an  emergency  nature  to  the 
extent  that  the  Senate  should  have  roll- 
calls  on  tomorrow?  Tomorrow  is  Friday 
and  we  had  stated  earlier  to  our  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
the  Senate  would  not  be  in  for  rollcall 
votes  on  Fridays  through  May,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  emergency. 

Now,  if  this  is  considered  to  be  of  an 
emergent  nature  to  the  extent  we  ought 
to  have  rollcall  votes  tomorrow,  I  think 
now  would  be  the  time  to  let  our  col- 
leagues know. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  first,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  is  going  to  take  a  minimum  of  3  days, 
probably  longer,  to  reach  agreement  with 
the  House  when  we  get  to  conference. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  the  past  try- 
ing to  adjust  our  high  defense  number 
and  their  high  social  number.  I  do  not 
see  there  will  be  any  less  difficulty  this 
time.  So  I  say  that  we  need  to  start  the 
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conference  Monday,  if  possible,  to  finish 
in  time  to  complete  action  on  Thursday. 
So.  it  is  my  opinion,  if  we  cannot  finish 
tonight,  we  should  work  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  WUl  the  majority  leader 
yield  tome? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suppose 
I  agree  that  it  is  of  that  urgency  and 
importance,  and  I  recognize  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  situation. 

But  there  are  also  extremely  crucial 
personal  commitments  that  have  been 
made  in  reliance  on  the  longstanding 
proposition  that  there  would  not  be  votes 
on  Fridays,  and  a  number  of  parties  have 
had  no  information  on  the  likelihood  of 
voles  on  this  Friday. 

I  know  of  one  Member  on  this  side 
who  is  especially  obligated  to  be  in  his 
State  tomorrow  to  file  his  petition  to 
qualify  to  run  for  reelection. 

I  also  happen  to  know  that  Member 
canceled  an  appearance  at  his  own  an- 
nouncement today  in  order  to  be  present 
in  anticipation  of  the  completion  of  this 
measure,  but  that  he  simply  must  leave 
in  order  to  be  in  his  State  tomorrow  to 
file  and  qualify  to  run  for  reelection. 

So  I  suppose  I  agree,  it  does  fall  within 
that  reservation  the  majority  leader  de- 
scribed, from  time  to  time,  but  it  will 
create  enormous  hard.ship  with  a  num- 
ber of  Members  on  this  side. 

I  genuinely  wish  for  reconciliation  of 
some  sort,  but  I  urge  the  majority  leader 
to  consider  working  as  long  as  possible 
tonight,  even  late  into  the  night,  in 
preference  to  having  votes  on  tomorrow. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  in  favor 
of  that,  may  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  and  I  know  a  good  many 
Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  also  be  discommoded.  It  would  be 
with  great  regret  that  I  would  .see  us 
come  in  tomorrow  for  rollcall  votes. 

But  I  think  those  people  who  would 
be  discommoded  with  respect  to  food 
stamps,  black  lung  payments,  would  also 
have  to  be  considered. 

I  hope  we  can  finish  it  tonight.  Let  us 
try  to  finish  it  tonight,  with  the  under- 
standing that,  if  we  do  not,  then  we  have 
to  be  in  tomorrow  and  continue  action 
on  it. 

How  is  that? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  have  an  amendment. 

I  will  be  glad  to  reduce  the  time  to  15 

minutes  on  a  side,  if  that  will  help  move 

things  along. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, while  the  managers  are  consider- 
ing that,  may  I  say  that  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
her  indulgence. 

There  have  been  questions  with  regard 
to  this  evening.  This  will  mean  we  will 
have  to  be  in  session  without  any  re- 
cess, without  any  break,  have  to  be  in 
session  until  we  finish,  if  it  is  12  o'clock 
midnight  or  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  come  back  to- 
morrow and  finish  this  resolution  so  the 
conferees  can  begin  their  work. 

So  with  that  having  been  said,  I  hope 
the  Senators  will  consider  reducing  the 
time  as  much  as  possible. 


I  thank  the  Senator. 

UP  AUrNnlfENT  I«0.    107J 

(Purpose:  Add  funding  for  general  revenue 
sharing  and  delete  funding  for  categorical 
grant  programs  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments) 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
baum) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1073. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Prom  page  2,  line  17,  through  page  18. 
line  21.  delete  In  Its  entirety  and  Insert  the 
following: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $687,900,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:   «759,30O ,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   »8 3 1,500 ,000 ,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $612,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $687,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $753,500,000,000, 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981;  $0; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  -i-$10,0O0. 000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  ^$27,100,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $927,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $953,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $968. 700 ,000, OCX); 
and   the   amount    by   which   the   temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  Is  as  follows : 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $32,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $26. 000, 000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $14.900,(X)0.000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  sub- 
section of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  here- 
by determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(a)  of  the  Oangresslonal  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980,  October  1,  1981,  and  October 
1.  1982,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  ouUays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  re- 
spectively as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060) : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  » 173 .400 .000,- 
000; 

(B)  (Jutlays.  $155,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  "Vear  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $204,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $233,900,000- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $208. 600,0(X),000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150) : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,400,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,700,000,- 
000: 
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(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 

Fiacaaye&r  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,400,000,000; 


Fiscal   year   1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,800,000,000. 
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RECONCILIATION 


Sec.  3.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 


to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  b'lls. 


billion  In  budget  authority  and  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  eeneral  revermp  shnr. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $9,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  ye&r  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  •9.700,000.000. 

(3)  General    Science.    Space,    and    Tech- 
nology (260) . 

Fiscal  year  1981 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  »6.400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  16,100,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  »6.900.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (6.800.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)   New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 
(Bl    Outlays.  $8,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natviral   Resources   and   Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $11,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $11,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $11,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(6)  AgrlcxUture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $6,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $5J200,000.000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $5,100,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $6,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year   1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv.  $19,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year   1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,300,000,000. 
Fiscal   year   1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,000,100,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(460): 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment. 
and  Social  Serrlcea  (SOO) : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year   1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year   1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,300,000,000. 

(11)  Haaltb  (860): 


Fiscal  year   1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,800,000,000. 
Fiscal    year    1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,700,000,000. 
Fiscal    year    1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.   $70,700,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal   year   1981: 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $245,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $218,300,000,000. 
Fiscal   year   1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $277,200,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $246,700,000,000. 
Fiscal   year   1983: 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $304,400,000.- 
000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $271,900,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $21,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $23,100,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $24,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(B50) : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $74,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $77,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $77,700,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(960)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$24,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,    -$24,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$27,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.    -$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,   -$29,800,000,000, 
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Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974 : 

(a)  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  $528,900,000,000  and  the  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  or  increased  is 
$0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget   authority    Is   $653,700,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $566,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  $37,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $895,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  llimt  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  is  $16  - 
lOO.OOO.OOO. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $143,700,000  - 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,000,000,000. 

(2)  International   Affairs    (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,200,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy   (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
( 300 )  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  Budget  authority,  $5,000,000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,'300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develon- 
ment  (450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $59,800,000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $223,000,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

( A )  New  budget  authority.  $65,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  — $22,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  —$22,300,000,000. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
shall  reduce  spending  in  enacted  laws  by 
$4.800.0..0.000  in  budget  authority  and  $2.- 
600.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  are  instructed  to  report  no  later  than 
ten  days  after  Congress  completes  action  on 
this  resolution  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years  contained  In  en- 
acted laws,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
conunlttees.  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec  4.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,000,000  in 
outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  promptly 
their  recommendations  for  changes  In  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which  is 
to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  required  by  this  section. 

Sec,  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $400,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to 
report  promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years  and  new  spending  au- 
thority which  is  to  become  effective  during 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reductions  required  by 
this  section. 

Sec  6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlcs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
are  instructed  to  report  promptly  the  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  pirlor  fiscal  years,  and 
new  spending  authority  which  is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  section. 

Sec  7.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resovirces  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $600,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutloios  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec  8.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $200,000,000  In  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  tihelr  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which  Is 


to  become  effective  dxiring  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws.  b!lls. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
th06©  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductions  required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $2.- 
000.000.000  in  budget  authM-lty  and  $2,000.- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  spending 
authority  which  is  to  become  effective  during 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  reduce  spending  fc«-  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $200,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $400,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years. 
and  new  spending  authority  which  is  to  be- 
come effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
tained in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  The  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Finance 
and  the  Hoiise  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  by  $2,700,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,100,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  the  Senator  will  yield  again.  I  dis- 
cussed this  request  with  her  and  Senator 
Bradley.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  30  minutes  reduced  from  the 
time  on  the  amendment,  which  would 
bring  it  to  I1/2  hours  and.  hopefully,  it 
can  be  reduced  more  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  cosponsors. 
we  wish  to  expedite  this  amendment.  I 
think  we  can.  because  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  speaks  very  clearly  on  its  own 
merits. 

First,  as  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  who  has  led  this  budget  proc- 
ess so  successfully  on  the  floor.  In  fact, 
I  think  he  deserves  an  Oscar  for  his 
budget  performance. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  committed  to  the 
revenue  and  spending  totals  in  this  reso- 
lution, I  offer  an  amendment  with  several 
of  my  colleagues  that  will  not  unbalance 
the  budget  proposed  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment,  which  I  am  offering 
for  Senators  Bradley.  Dusenberger  and 
16  cosponsors.  add  $.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $.7  billion  in  outlays  for 
general  revenue  sharing.  To  keep  the 
budget  in  balance  and  offset  this  in- 
cre£ise,  categorical  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  reduced  by  a 
like  amount. 

The  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  includes  $4.6 


billion  In  budget  authority  and  $5.2  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. The  committee's  recommendation 
assumes  a  reduction  of  the  funding  level 
for  general  revenue  sharing  by  one-third, 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  States' 
share.  This  amendment  would  restore 
40  percent  of  that  cut.  Tnus.  the  level 
of  funding  for  general  revenue  sharing 
assumed  in  this  amendment  is  $5.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $5.8  billion 
in  outlays,  a  level  consistent  with  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980  adopted  by  the  Congress  in  Novem- 
ber of  last  year. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  makes  a 
10-percent  reduction  in  several  of  the 
nearly  500  categorical  grant  programs 
to  State  and  local  governments. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
on  the  floor  about  what,  specifically, 
would  be  cut  in  these  various  amend- 
ments that  have  been  offered  on  the 
floor.  I  think  we  can  speak  specifically 
to  what  this  amendment  would  do. 

This  amendment  would  not  affect 
three  classes  of  grant  programs.  First, 
grants  for  payments  to  Individuals, 
which  account  for  44  percent  of  the 
grants,  are  exempted.  These  grants  in- 
clude such  programs  as  medicaid,  stu- 
dent financial  assistance,  food  stamps. 
subsidized  housing,  health  services,  un- 
employment trust  fund.  SSI,  AFDC,  child 
nutrition,  and  refugee  assistance. 

Second,  the  more  flexible  block  grants 
and  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance 
programs,  such  as  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  and  title  XX  social 
services,  would  not  be  cut.  Third,  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  about  which  the 
Budget  Committee  made  specific  fund- 
ing assumptions  are  exempted  from  the 
10  percent  cut  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment. These  programs  include  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  EPA 
construction  grants,  CETA,  federal-aid 
highways,  mass  transit,  EDA.  Head 
Start,  education  for  the  handicapped, 
vocational  and  adult  education,  WIN 
and  human  development  services  (Ad- 
ministration on  Aging).  These  are  all 
programs  which  already  have  had  cuts 
assumed  under  the  budget  resolution. 

What  is  left?  In  an  effort  to  make  Sen- 
ators aware  of  the  vast  number  of  grant 
programs  and  which  programs  we  have 
exempted,  a  chart  from  the  President's 
Special  Analysis  of  the  Budget  has  been 
placed  at  each  Senator's  desk.  This  chart 
portrays  the  various  categorical  grant 
programs  and  identifies  those  exempted 
imder  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  we  propose  today  is 
not  specific  in  regard  to  the  exact  pro- 
grams that  would  be  reduced,  with  the 
exception  that  reductions  are  identified 
in  6  of  the  14  budget  functions  that  con- 
tain Federal  grants-in-aid  to  State  and 
local  governments.  In  some  cases,  the 
level  of  savings  which  a  10-percent  re- 
duction would  yield  was  too  small  to  af- 
fect the  budget  resolution  and  so  have 
been  omitted  from  the  amendment. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  not  a  line 
item  committee;  therefore,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  should  be  understood 
as  reordering  priorities,  to  express  the 
congressional  intent  that  $5.5  billion  be 
allocated   for   general   revenue  sharing 
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with  a  reduction  in  categorical  grant  onymous  with  general  revenue  sharing.  At  the  local  level,  this  spending  profile 
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workers  are  laid  off  and  the  States  lose    of  reduced  Federal  funding,  compounded 
revenues    from   the   decline    in    income    by  recession. 
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and  drugs,  and  the  inability  to  go  above 
a  certain  level.  This  leaves  the  progres- 
.sive  taxation  of  thp  Federal  rrovemment 
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with  a  reduction  in  categorical  grant 
programs  of  $.9  billion.  As  is  true  of  the 
total  resolution,  it  will  eventually  be  the 
respMisibility  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  various  authorizing 
committees  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the 
amendment. 

For  those  who  may  be  concerned  that 
function  500 — education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  services — appears 
to  bear  the  brimt  of  the  reduction,  a  note 
of  explanation  is  important.  First,  func- 
tion 500  has  the  largest  amount  of  money 
of  all  functions  for  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  *24  percent  of  the 
total).  The  next  largest  function  is  in- 
come security  which  is  comprised  solely 
of  payments  to  individuals  which  are 
exempted  in  the  amendment.  That  func- 
tion contains  21  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  grants.  Function  550 — 
health — is  similarly  weighted  by  medic- 
aid, which  is  a  payment  to  individuals. 
In  the  transportation  function,  highways 
and  mass  transit,  which  make  up  92  per- 
cent of  that  function,  have  already  been 
affected  by  specific  committee  action  and 
so  are  exempted  from  this  amendment. 

These  are  the  only  functions  with 
over  $10  billion  in  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Second,  there 
are  several  grant  programs  in  function 
500  which  this  amendment  exempts  be- 
cause the  committee  made  an  assump- 
tion for  higher  funding.  These  include 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
education  of  the  handicapped.  Head 
Start,  and  aging  programs.  Third.  $730 
million,  or  32  percent  of  all  GRS  pay- 
ments to  States,  goes  to  education,  with 
$588,  or  26  percent  going  to  social  serv- 
ices. In  this  context,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  education  function  is  not  being 
cut  disproportionately. 

Mr.  President,  the  trade  off  repre- 
sented by  this  amendment  is  not  a  new 
concept.  In  congressional  testimony,  re- 
presentatives of  the  National  Governors 
Association,  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  and  the  National  Association 
of  Coimties  have  expressed  a  preference 
for  cuts  in  categorical  grant  programs 
over  cuts  In  general  revenue  sharing. 
Representatives  Snowe.  Conable,  and 
Wydler  have  made  similar  proposals. 

I  believe  that  the  States  have  a  role 
to  play  in  the  1980's  with  respect  to  pro- 
viding new  and  innovative  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  their  citizens.  It  seems 
to  me  in  a  time  of  tight  budgets  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  trying  to 
get  the  most  for  Its  dollar.  General 
revenue  sharing  costs  only  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  to  administer  at  the  Federal 
level. 

Mr.  President,  I  3rleld  to  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Kasse- 
baum-Bradley  amendment  to  restore 
$900  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$700  million  in  outlays  to  function  850, 
general  revenue  sharing.  The  amend- 
ment woMld  offset  this  Increase,  as  the 
distingiushed  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
stated,  by  reducing  certain  categorical 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
As  Senators  know,  function  850  Is  syn- 


onymous with  general  revenue  sharing. 
There  are  other  components,  but  we  are 
talking  about  general  revenue  sharing. 
The  outcome  of  our  effort  will  be  of 
great  significance  to  the  reauthorization 
of  this  valuable  program  of  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments.  As  we  con- 
sider the  funding  level  that  will  be  avail- 
able for  the  continuation  of  general 
revenue  sharing,  it  is  instructive  to  re- 
call the  principal  features  of  the  GRS 
program;  decentralized  decisionmaking 
and  flexibility. 

I  believe  that  a  large  role  should  be 
preserved  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  making  funding  decisions  and 
setting  program  priorities.  There  are 
currently  over  300  Federal  categorical 
grant  programs,  each  directed  at  specific 
kinds  of  problems.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  these  programs  are  of 
considerable  value  and  address  real 
needs  in  the  many  States  and  communi- 
ties of  our  country.  However,  at  a  time 
when  substantial  cuts  are  proposed  for 
aid  to  State  and  local  government,  maxi- 
mum flexibility  must  be  given  these  gov- 
ernments to  address  local  priorities. 
Even  if  categorical  moneys  are  available 
to  fund  State  and  local  priorities,  Federal 
matching  requirements  may  limit  a  gov- 
ernment's possibilities  for  participation. 
Although  State  and  local  governments 
may  want  to  make  use  of  community 
health  and  mental  health  center  grants. 
Federal  highway  moneys,  title  XX  social 
services  funds  and  a  variety  of  other 
Federal  programs,  they  may  lack  the 
local  revenues  needed  to  match  Federal 
funds. 

The  general  revenue  sharing  program 
serves  as  a  balance  and  complement  to 
the  Federal  decisionmaking  role  in  cate- 
gorical programs.  Its  moneys  have  few 
conditions  and  it  places  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  decisionmaking  with  the 
State  and  local  governments  which  re- 
ceive GRS  funds.  It  recognizes  that  gov- 
ernments have  different  needs  and  pri- 
orities and  that  the  flexible  GRS  moneys 
allow  them  to  meet  these  local-defined 
needs  and  priorities,  be  they  water  sys- 
tems in  the  Southwest  or  the  repair  of 
100-year-old  sewer  systems  in  our  older 
cities  of  the  Northeast. 

I  beheve  that  the  evidence  on  how 
general  revenue  sharing  moneys  have 
been  spent  by  the  recipient  governments 
supports  the  GRS  premise  that  decen- 
tralized decisionmaking  is  a  worthy  ob- 
jective. A  recent  survey  of  State  govern- 
ments presents  the  following  picture  of 
how  States  have  allocated  their  revenue 
sharing  funds: 

Thirty-two  percent  went  to  education: 

Twenty-six  percent  went  to  social 
services,  such  as  care  for  the  aged  and 
mentally  ill.  emergency  medical  services 
and  environmental  services; 

Fifteen  percent  went  to  capital  Im- 
provements, such  as  libraries,  hospitals, 
vocational-technical  schools  and  cor- 
rections facilities; 

Fifteen  percent  went  to  cover  the  cost 
of  retirement  benefits  for  State  and  local 
government  employees;  and 

Three  percent  went  for  tax  rebates 
and  reductions. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  stat- 
ed, more  than  58  percent  went  to  educa- 
tion and  social  services. 


At  the  local  level,  this  spending  profile 
would  be  even  more  heavUy  weighted  to- 
ward himian  services  and  capital  im- 
provements. It  is  evident  from  this  ac- 
counting that  the  spending  decisions 
made  by  State  and  local  officials  are  fo- 
cused on  the  basic  services  the  Ameri- 
can people  expect  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: schools,  hospitals,  day  care 
for  the  very  young,  and  hot  meals  and 
senior  centers  for  the  elderly. 

Beyond  the  question  of  how  general 
revenue  sharing  moneys  are  spent  by 
State  and  local  governments,  critics  have 
focused  on  the  question  of  need,  the 
"need"  for  State  revenue  sharing  funds. 
Proponents  of  this  argument  cite,  as  we 
heard  Senator  Bellmon  just  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  the  fact  that  some  States  have 
budget  surpluses  while  other  States  have 
used  general  revenue  sharing  payments 
to  fund  State  tax  reductions. 

As  the  Advisory  Council  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  has  pointed  out, 
however,  many  States  do  not  have  budg- 
et deficits  because  their  State  constitu- 
tions prohibit  such  financing.  Due  to 
these  restrictions.  States  are  required  to 
keep  some  cushion  against  cyclically  de- 
clining revenues  so  that  mandated  ex- 
penditures do  not  force  their  treasuries 
into  illegal  deficit  spending. 

Financial  analysts,  such  as  bond  rat- 
ing services,  judge  a  State's  soundness 
at  least  in  part  by  the  size  of  its  surplus. 
For  a  State  to  have  solid  surplus,  accord- 
ing to  Standard  and  Poor,  the  surplus 
must  be  better  than  5  percent  of  State 
expenditures. 

Most  States  cannot  currently  claim 
such  a  surplus.  In  fact,  if  you  eliminate 
the  three  States  that  have  almost  half  of 
the  total  surplus  that  we  have  heard  so 
much  about,  the  average  surplus  for  the 
entire  rest  of  the  Nation  is  3.8  percent 
of  State  expenditures. 

In  others  words,  the  aggregate  State 
surplus  is  not  evenly  distributed  among 
States.  While  the  loss  of  GFIS  funds  could 
be  tolerated  by  a  few  surplus  States,  such 
as  Texas.  California,  or  Alaska,  the  loss 
would  strain  many  state  budgets  beyond 
their  constitutional  limits. 

However.  States  would  not  be  the  only 
governments  affected  by  the  loss  of  State 
general  revenue  sharing  funds.  As  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Miller  recently  testified, 
State  governments  pass  through  an  esti- 
mated 60  percent  of  State  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  to  local  governments. 
Some  States,  such  as  Michigan,  are  con- 
stitutionally unable  to  reduce  local  sup- 
port. In  others,  as  the  Treasury-commis- 
sioned Peat.  Marwick.  &  Mitchell  study 
indicates,  a  loss  of  general  revenue-shar- 
ing funding  could  reduce  State  aid  to 
local  governments  significantly,  not  only 
those  general  revenue  sharing  funds  now 
being  passed  through,  but  also  other 
State  moneys  now  devoted  to  local  pur- 
poses which  could  be  diverted  to  pay  for 
State  operations  funded  by  the  State 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  recession  now  upon  us  will  only 
increase  the  pressure  on  State  finances 
and,  consequently  on  local  finances  as 
well.  For  in  times  of  economic  downturn, 
State  governments  tend  to  experience 
greater  revenue  loss  and  greater  increases 
in  expenditures  than  do  local  govern- 
ments. As  economic  conditions  worsen. 
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workers  are  laid  off  and  the  States  lose 
revenues  from  the  decline  in  income 
taxes  and  sales  taxes  paid.  State  expendi- 
tures for  unemployment  compensation, 
welfare,  and  medicaid  also  increase. 
Local  governments,  more  dependent  on 
property  taxes  and  having  fewer  respon- 
sibilities for  providing  services  to  the  un- 
employed and  their  families,  tend  to  be 
less  vulnerable  to  recession  than  are  the 
States.  In  Ught  of  recent  unemployment 
statistics  and  other  downward  turning 
economic  indicators,  to  eliminate  the 
States  from  general  revenue  sharing  at 
this  moment  would  only  aggravate  the 
economic  problems  faced  by  both  State 
and  local  governments. 

Another  criticism  which  also  finds  the 
State  share  of  general  revenue  sharing  as 
its  target  is  the  1980's  demand  for  fiscal 
responsibility.  I  agree  with  that  concern 
and,  in  this  spirit,  our  amendment  would 
still  represent  a  very  substantial  reduc- 
tion of  $1.4  billion,  or  20  percent  of  func- 
tion 850.  We  will  share  the  burden 
around  the  Federal  budget.  We  will  ac- 
cept some  cut  in  general  revenue  sharing, 
but  it  must  be  a  fair  cut. 

F\irthermore,  such  a  cut  represents  the 
projected  cuts  which  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments were  put  on  notice  to  expect 
when  we  adopted  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  last  year.  The  abrupt  and  massive 
cuts  offered  by  the  Budget  Committee 
this  year,  if  adopted,  will  throw  our  State 
and  local  governments  into  disarray. 

I  believe  that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
going  after  the  wrong  budget  target 
when  it  seeks  such  massive  cuts  in  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  for  general  revenue 
sharing  is  one  of  the  very  few  Federal 
programs  that  has  not  created  a  massive 
Washington  bureaucracy,  as  we  have 
heard  time  and  time  again.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  intergovernmen- 
tal program  which  helps  State  and  local 
governments  provide  essential  services. 
Indeed,  in  light  of  the  sizable  reductions 
voted  by  the  Budget  Committee  in  a  wide 
array  of  programs  vital  to  the  health  and 
welfare  of  our  citizens  and  their  com- 
munities, retaining  flexible  general  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  has  become  even  more 
important. 

By  that  I  mean  if  we  returned  $900 
million  to  the  States,  and  the  States 
find  cuts  in  certain  programs,  CETA, 
housing,  whatever,  too  much  to  at  that 
time  take,  they  can  take  some  of  these 
flexible  moneys  and  spend  them  on  those 
issues  which  are  perceived  locally  as 
being  the  most  important.  If  they  find 
the  10  percent  cut  in  the  categorical  pro- 
grams that  our  amendment  is  directed 
toward  too  much  to  take,  they  can  use 
those  flexible  dollars  to  make  up  that  10 
percent  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  argue  that  It  is  not  a 
coincidence  that  the  National  Governors' 
Association,  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  the  Natonal  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Towns  and  Townships  have 
specifically  endorsed  this  sunendment. 
They  believe  that  the  substitution  of  rel- 
atively flexible  general  revenue-sharing 
funds  for  more  rigid  categorical  moneys 
will  aUow  them  to  cope  better  with  the 
dislocations  brought  by  the  new  realities 


of  reduced  Federal  funding,  compounded 
by  recession. 

They  have  all  supported  this  amend- 
ment as  being  reasonable. 

In  summary,  I  remind  the  Senate  that 
58  percent  of  general  revenue  sharing 
moneys  are  used  primarily  for  social 
services  and  education.  Sixty  percent  of 
general  revenue  sharing  moneys  are 
passed  through  to  the  local  community. 
The  argument  of  the  surplus  is  really  an 
illusory  argument,  particularly  in  a  time 
prior  to  entering  a  recession.  This 
amendment  is  fiscally  responsible  be- 
cause we  do  take  a  cut  in  the  general 
revenue  sharing  budget.  The  broad  sup- 
port expressed  in  letters  from  various 
governmental  entities  again  recognizes 
that  this  amendment  is  a  prudent 
amendment  in  a  time  of  depressed  Fed- 
eral expenditure  and  refiects  a  greater 
recognition  on  the  part  of  all  levels  of 
government  that  public  moneys  must  be 
spent  more  efficiently. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  as  a  cosponsor  on  this,  an  orig- 
inal cosponsor.  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  fiscally  responsible  and 
very  much  needed  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  like  very  much  to  support  this 
amendment  and  he  would  like  2  or  3 
minutes  at  some  point.  I  have  stepped 
out  of  a  markup,  and  I  am  breaking  a 
quorum,  and  I  may  not  be  able  to  return. 
Would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  make  my 
remarks,  provided  it  did  not  interrupt 
the  continuity  of  the  discussion  of  the 
distinguished  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  will  not  interrupt 
my  prepared  remarks  and  that  I  retain 
my  right  to  the  floor  upon  the  conclusion 
of  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  yields  3  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  with 
the  understanding  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  will  follow  the 
full  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  this  amendment,  which  she  is  spon- 
soring jointly  with  Senator  Bradley. 

I  spoke  at  length  this  morning  on  the 
subject  of  revenue  sharing,  in  a  colloquy 
with  Senator  Baker.  At  that  time,  we 
went  through  the  whole  history  of  rev- 
enue sharing  and  the  record  that  has 
been  achieved  by  it. 

It  would  be  absolutely  devastating  to 
many  of  the  States  of  this  country,  on  a 
program  in  which  we  have  assured  them 
of  a  longer  term  authorization,  with  a 
fixed  part  of  our  program,  which  was 
revenue  they  coiild  coimt  on,  when  we 
realized  their  ability  to  finance  mcuiy 
programs  through  regressive  taxation  at 
the  local  level,  such  as  the  property  taxes, 
subject  to  proposition  13;  the  ceiling  in 
effect  placed  on  sales  taxes;  and  the 
tendency  now  to  take  sales  taxes  off  food 


and  drugs,  and  the  inability  to  go  above 
a  certain  level.  This  leaves  the  progres- 
sive taxation  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  the  source  of  revenue  that  is  desper- 
ately needed  for  the  financing  of  many 
projects.  There  is  literally  no  other  Fed- 
eral program  that  can  be  pomted  to  that 
has  the  efficiency  of  Federal  sharing  Its 
administrative  costs  are  low:  300  em- 
ployees, $300  million.  Virtually  all  the 
money  goes  directly  to  the  projects  for 
which  it  is  needed.  It  strengthens  the 
system  of  Government. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  indicated 
its  support  for  the  concept  of  keeping  and 
preserving  local,  municipal,  and  county, 
but  by  cutting  out  State,  we  have  abro- 
gated, in  a  sense,  a  commitment  we  made 
to  our  States. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  sure  the  Senator  was  here  earlier 
when  we  put  the  figures  in  the  Record 
showing  that  States  in  total  in  fiscal 
year  1979  had  surpluses  aggregating  $9.- 
987,000.000  and  48  States  have  cut  taxes 
in  the  last  few  years. 

What  we  are  doing  here  apparently  is 
giving  Federal  revenues  to  States  that, 
first,  do  not  need  it  and,  second,  the 
States  are  cutting  their  own  taxes  con- 
tinually. 

As  the  Senator  indicated,  we  wish  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams, but  the  States  have  been  unwill- 
ing to  give  up  the  categorical  aid  pro- 
grams and  the  only  avenue  open  to  us 
is  to  cut  the  States'  share  of  revenue  un- 
til those  categorical  programs  are  re- 
duced. That  is  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  two  points 
in  response  to  that. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  in  the  accounting  pro- 
cedure of  some  of  the  States,  unlike  the 
Federal  Govenmient.  they  can  build 
their  structures  and  buildings  outside 
their  operating  expenses  and  budgets; 
whereas,  in  the  Federal  Government  all 
expenditures,  capital  and  otherwise, 
must  go  through  the  budget. 
Second,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 

proposed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  expired. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  proposed  to  the 
Budget  Committee  that  he  supports  the 
$24  billion  in  expenditure  reductions  and 
specifically  added  some  $6.5  billion  of 
additional  expense  cuts  and  will  offer  an 
amendment  later  this  afternoon  totaling 
at  least  $2  billion  of  those. 

I  just  simply  say  this  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamentally  sound  and  prudent 
programs  that  we  have.  It  would  come 
100  percent,  if  this  is  cut  out  of  State 
revenue  sharing,  out  of  common  school 
funding  in  the  State  of  Illinois  and  force 
the  State  to  raise  taxes  in  other  areas. 
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So.  I  simply  urge  support  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment  as  very  much  in  not  only 


reduce  general  revenue  sharing,  while 
insisting  that  the  Federal  Government 
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So.  I  simply  urge  support  for  the  pend- 
ing amendment  as  very  much  in  not  only 
the  interest  of  the  projects  that  it  fi- 
nances but  also  the  strengthening  that  it 
does  at  the  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment €ind  also  the  contract  I  thought  we 
had  with  the  50  States  to  give  them  a 
set  level,  not  increase  it  materially,  but 
give  them  something  they  can  really 
count  on. 

The  PRESnJING  OFFICER.  The  addi- 
tional time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  very  much  for  the  courtesy  in 
yielding. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  debate  and  I  appreciate 
it  very  much. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus)  .  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  past  several  months  I  have 
made  clear  my  firm  commitment  to  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  My  advocacy  of 
this  program,  though,  goes  back  more 
than  a  decade.  I  have  been  promoting 
general  revenue  sharing  since  its  birth 
in  the  late  1960's;  now  that  I  am  in  a 
position  to  affect  its  future  I  have  no 
intention  of  aximlnistering  final  rites  in 
1980. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues 
that  general  revenue  sharing  is  not  just 
another  program  of  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments.  It  was  created  in 
an  era  called  "new  federalism."  It  was 
designed  by  those  in  this  Government 
who  believed  in  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  federalism.  It  was  built  on  a 
recognition  of  the  erosion  of  that  system 
caused  by  a  mounting  flow  of  our  citi- 
zen's financial  resources  being  drained 
into  the  national  treasury  by  a  taxing 
system  tied  to  Inflation.  The  Federal 
Government  has  created  and  perpetu- 
ated a  tax  system  that  makes  general 
revenue  sharing  with  State,  county,  and 
local  governments  mandatory.  General 
revenue  sharing  is  the  price  the  Federal 
Government  must  pay  to  other  jurisdic- 
tions as  :ong  ELS  it  insists  on  collecting 
the  windfall  Inflation  tax  that  results 
from  an  unindexed  tax  system. 

In  March  I  introduced  S.  2414.  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  general  revenue  sharing 
for  4  years  at  Its  current  level  of  $6.9  bil- 
lion per  year.  During  the  life  of  this  bill, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  called 
on  to  share  a  total  of  $27.6  billion  with 
other  governments. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  same  4-year 
span  the  Federal  Government,  by  con- 
servative estimates,  will  collect  more 
than  $245  billion  from  individual  tax- 
payers as  a  result  of  an  unindexed  tax 
system.  In  other  words.  S.  2414  asks  the 
Federal  Government  to  share  about  $1 
out  of  every  $10  it  will  collect  from  its 
windfall  inflation  tax. 

That  is  hardly  Federal  largess.  It  is 
avarice  that  some  would  disguise  as  be- 
neficence. Those  who  argue  against  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  are  playing  both 
ends  against  the  middle.  They  want  to 


reduce  general  revenue  sharing,  while 
insisting  that  the  Federal  Government 
persist  in  its  collection  of  the  windfall 
mflatlon  tax. 

The  Federal  Government  does  not 
earn  the  windfall  Inflation  tax  and  must 
not  be  permitted  to  benefit  from  it.  The 
Federal  Government  has  created  a  tax 
system  that  makes  itself  the  prime  bene- 
ficiary of  inflation.  For  each  1 -percent 
rise  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  Fed- 
eral tax  receipts  rise  by  approximately 
1.5  percent.  This  process  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  profit  from  an- 
nuad  Increases  without  the  necessity  of 
congressional  actions — a  paradox  in  this 
era  of  increasing  demand  for  Govern- 
ment accoimtabihty.  It  is.  in  effect,  a 
1980  version  of  taxation  without  repre- 
sentation. 

The  inflation  windfall  makes  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  impose  additional  taxes 
to  meet  their  needs.  Federal  tax  collec- 
tions have  more  than  doubled  In  the  past 
4  years,  despite  the  imposition  of  no 
new  taxes  and.  in  fact,  a  tax  cut  In  1978. 
While  many  State  and  local  governments 
have  acted  responsibly  and  reduced  the 
tax  burden  through  tax  cuts  or  indexing, 
the  Federal  Government  has  allowed  in- 
flation to  pour  an  additional  $300  bllUon 
into  its  coffers  since  1976. 

Now.  those  responsible  actions  are 
coming  back  to  haunt  State  and  local 
governments.  Most  States  are  operating 
in  the  black  and  some  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  run  a  surplus.  A  few 
States  have  even  been  able  to  cut  taxes. 

We  in  the  Federal  Government  should 
be  praising  these  efforts.  We  should  be 
following  the  example  of  fiscal  respon- 
sibility. We  should  be  heeding  the  mes- 
sage that  is  coming  from  our  constitu- 
ents through  their  representatives  in 
State  and  local  governments. 

Instead,  the  mood  of  some  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  toward  State  and 
local  governments  Is  to  acknowledge  this 
responsiveness  by  slashing  general  reve- 
nue sharing.  In  1979  the  opposition  to 
GRS  took  the  form  of  congressional  re- 
action to  resolutions  passed  by  30 
States  calling  for  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
This  year,  the  message  that  came  from 
those  resolutions  got  through  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  as  clearly  as  propo- 
sition 13  made  misers  out  of  Jerry  Brown 
anl  the  California  Legislature. 

Now,  some  in  Congress  want  to  cut 
general  revenue  sharing,  killing  the  mes- 
senger that  brings  the  bad  news  that  we 
must  balance  the  Federal  budget,  in- 
stead of  rewarding  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  surplus  issue 
is  a  strawman.  Only  15  States  have  a 
surplus  and  all  but  two  are  major  energy- 
or  food-producing  States.  And.  surpluses 
of  the  future  will  be  concentrated  in  a 
handful  of  energy-producing  States. 
Cuts  in  general  revenue  sharing  on  the 
basis  of  State  surpluses  is  asking  the  vast 
majority  of  States  to  pay  for  nature's 
kindness  to  a  few  States  fortunate 
enough  to  have  energy  resources  who  in 
this  and  coming  years  will  benefit  from 
the  failures  of  past  national  energy  pol- 
icies. 

In  March,  I  addressed  the  National 


League  of  Cities.  In  that  speech,  I  laid 
out  my  argxunents  for  general  revenue 
shtiring,  including  my  rebuttal  of  the 
State  surplus  issue.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  speech  be  printed  in  to- 
day's Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speech   by   Senator   Dave   DmiENBERCCB 
Thank  you. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  from  the  beginning 
of  my  speech  that  I  support  a  full  reauthor- 
ization of  general  revenue  sharing  and  I  am 
committed  to  a  balanced  federal  budget.  I 
know  the  people  here  today  will  understand 
that  those  goals  are  not  contradictory;  In 
fact,   they  compliment  one  another. 

General  revenue  sharing  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  federal  prcgrams.  It 
returns  a  fair  share  of  the  taxpayers'  dollars 
to  the  people  who  can  use  it  most  wisely — 
those  of  you  In  local  government.  Compared 
to  categorical  grant  programs  which  return 
69  cents  a  dollar  in  services.  GRS  returns 
99  cents. 

I've  been  around  revenue  sharing  since 
Its  birth  In  the  late  60s  and  early  70s  In  the 
National  Governors  Association.  I  have  no 
Intention  of  administering  final  rites  in  1980. 
I  win  not  stand  Idly  by  while  the  Admin- 
istration dismantles  this  program  In  the 
name  of  fiscal  prudence.  The  President  was 
right  Friday  when  he  called  for  discipline. 
But.  that  discipline  must  start  In  the  White 
House.  It  must  start  with  belt-tightening 
that  Is  productive;  not  belt-tightening  that 
will  choke  state  and  local  government. 

In  the  past  few  weeks.  Jessie  Rattley.  your 
president,  has  delivered  the  same  message 
to  two  Senate  subcommittees  that  I  am  de- 
livering to  you  today:  Reenactment  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  must  be  among  our 
top  legislative  priorities. 

In  January,  It  seemed  that  we  had  a  pow- 
erful ally  In  President  Carter.  After  nearly 
four  years  of  complaining  about  the  pro- 
gram, especially  the  Inclusion  of  the  States, 
President  Carter  sent  to  Congress  a  budget 
that  called  for  re-enactment  of  the  program 
at  the  current  l?vel  of  funding.  But  like 
he's  done  fcr  S'j  years,  the  President  im- 
mediately shifted  gears.  Days  passed,  then 
weeks,  and  none  of  us  in  the  Congress  saw 
the  Administration's  proposal  in  bill  form. 

FYom  the  beginning,  this  Administration 
has  vacillated  on  Its  position  regarding  the 
future  of  the  program.  For  well  over  a  year, 
specialists  have  been  at  work  In  the  Treas- 
ury Department  conauctlng  research  on  the 
Impact  of  the  revenue  sharing  program  and 
developing  options  for  its  future.  So  far.  we 
have  seen  studies  on  the  fiscal  impact  of 
revenue  sharing,  on  the  distributional  Impact 
of  revenue  participation  requirements.  We 
have  seen  studies  deaUng  with  formula  al- 
location Issues.  But  we  have  seen  no  bill.  So, 
last  Wednesday  I  introduced  my  own  bill, 
S.  2414,  to  re-authorlze  general  Revenue 
sharing  for  four  years. 

Finally,  after  months  of  waiting,  we  know 
where  the  President  stands.  His  proposal  Is 
to  eliminate  general  revenue  sharing  to  the 
states. 

I  know  the  argument  he  will  use,  because 
I've  heard  It  so  many  times  before:  Why 
should  the  federal  goveriunent  share  its 
money  with  the  states  when  so  many  states 
are  running  surpluses  and  cutting  taxes? 

According  to  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation, this  year  only  15  states  have  a 
surplus,  and  all  but  two  are  major  energy  or 
food  producing  states.  The  surpluses  of  the 
future  will  be  concentrated  in  a  few  energy- 
producing  states. 

Four  states — Texas,  Alaska,  California  and 
Louisiana — will  collect  $104  billion  In  the 
next  decade  from  Increased  income  taxes, 
severance  taxes  and  royalty  pejmients  as  a 
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result  of  oil  price  decontrol.  'With  a  12  per- 
cent severance  tax.  Louisiana  finances  20 
percent  of  Its  budget  from  oil  payments.  As 
we  switch  from  oil  to  coal.  Montana  with  a 
30  percent  severance  tax  will  finance  a  large 
share  of  Its  government  at  our  expense.  To 
point  to  another,  better,  example,  the  State 
of  Alaska,  which  right  now  has  a  budget 
surplus  of  $1  billion,  expects  a  surplus  of 
128.5  billion  by  the  end  of  the  decade.  A  re- 
cent Associated  Press  story  reported  that 
contests  are  being  conducted  In  Alaska  to 
determine  how  that  surplus  should  be  spent. 
And,  because  of  the  "tax  effect"  formula  in 
the  present  GRS  program,  the  42  non-oU 
producing  states  will  receive  proportionately 
less  of  whatever  revenue  sharing  there  is. 

Most  energy  poor  states  are  hard  pressed 
to  meet  their  obligations,  and  are  con- 
fronted with  the  difficult  task  of  stemming 
an  out-mlgratlon  of  people,  businesses,  and 
with  them,  the  tax  base.  These  states  need 
relief  from  federal  Income  tax  and  state 
energy  tax-Induced  fiscal  dl^aratles  In  the 
form  of  General  Revenue  Sharing. 

The  state  surplus  Issue  Is  a  strawman.  It 
Is  being  used  by  members  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  Congress  as  an  excuse  to  cut  reve- 
nue sharing.  Even  those  who  have  only 
superficial  knowledge  of  state  government 
are  aware  that  all  but  two  states.  Connecti- 
cut and  Vermont,  are  prohibited  by  their 
constitutions  from  having  budget  deficits. 
Most  states  limit  borrowing  authority,  so  If 
there  is  a  revenue  shortfall,  or  over-expend- 
iture, the  options  for  making  up  the  dif- 
ference are  limited.  To  be  prudent  and 
constitutional,  states  must  budget  a  surplus. 
The  significant  Issue,  as  I  Just  mentioned.  Is 
the  size  of  that  surplus  relative  to  the  total 
operating  budget. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  and  again  I  mean 
the  energy-rich  states,  the  so-called 
"wealthy"  states  cannot  be  expected  to  re- 
tain their  surpluses.  The  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Budget  Officers  reported  that 
the  total  state  revenues  grew  by  8.8  percent 
between  fiscal  1978  and  fiscal  1979,  but  ex- 
penditures Increased  by  14  percent.  As  a  re- 
sult, state  unobligated  balances  declined 
from  $8.9  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1978. 
to  $4.3  billion  K*  the  end  of  fiscal  1979.  State 
balances  now  are  at  their  lowest  level  of 
recent  years. 

The  state  revenue  decline  Is  directly  at- 
tributable to  two  factors:  tax  relief  and  the 
expectation  of  a  recession.  States  have  been 
forced  to  give  tax  relief  In  the  face  of  citizen 
pressures.  People  are  angry,  and  rightfully 
so.  that  the  federal  government  takes  such 
a  large  portion  of  their  income;  then  the 
state  takes  another  chunk,  and  finally,  the 
city  raises  the  taxes  on  their  houses,  and  the 
county  takes  another  portion  of  the  little  bit 
of  Income  that  Is  left.  Citizens  began  to  ap- 
ply pressure  where  they  knew  they  could  get 
results— at  the  city,  county,  and  state  levels. 

Thus,  we  have  Proposition  13  proposals 
and  their  equivalents  In  a  number  of  states 
and  local  governments  throughout  the  coun- 
try. This  Induces  some  good  examples  of  tax 
reform,  but  all  at  the  state  and  local  level. 
Twenty-nine  states  now  partially  shield 
home  owners  from  property  tax  overloads 
through  state-financed  circuit  breakers 
More  than  half  of  the  state  sales  taxes 
now  exempt  food  and  drug  sales,  or  grant 
income  tax  credits  equivalent  to  the  amount 
spent  for  these  Items. 

Another  healthy  result  of  the  Proposition 
13  mood  Is  the  indexing  of  Inflation  out  of 
state  income  taxes.  Colorado,  Arizona  and 
California  adopted  Indexing  proposals  last 
year.  My  own  state  of  Minnesota  now  In- 
dexes inflation  and  politics  out  of  our  state 
income  taxes,  depslte  the  fact  that  over  80% 
or  state  revenues  are  returned  to  the  local 
government  Some  people  In  Congress  and  m 
the  Administration  call  these  actions  Ir- 
rwponslble  tax  cuts.  They  are  especially  ir- 
niated  when  the  governors  of  the  states  that 
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have  enacted  reforms  and  the  mayors,  con- 
tinue to  come  to  Washington  for  financial 
help. 

The  Administration  and  some  of  my  con- 
gressional colleagues  often  seem  to  forget 
one  Important  point — the  federal  taxpayer  Is 
the  same  guy  who  digs  into  his  or  her  pocket 
to  keep  the  states,  counties  and  cities  run- 
ning. There  is  only  one  pocket,  and  to  the 
person  who  keeps  digging  Into  It.  It  doesn't 
much  matter  where  the  money  Is  going. 

Cutbacks  in  revenue  sharing,  without  a 
corresponding  federal  tax  cut,  means  simply 
that  local  government  is  forced  to  turn  to 
that  same  taxpayer  and  ask  him  to  put  his 
hand  la  his  pocket  one  more  time  .  .  .  and 
today  that  pocket  contains  at  best  borrowed 
money.  So  you  are  being  made  inflations  cul- 
prit by  a  president  and  a  congress  which 
refuses  to  balance  the  budget,  refuses  to 
Index  inflation  out  of  Its  tax  system,  refuses 
to  reduce  Its  own  spending  whUe  cutting 
all  discretionary  funds  to  you. 

Opponents  axso  refuse  to  recognize  that 
we  are  entitled  to  revenue  sharing  funds. 
The  $6.9  blUlon  allocated  for  revenue  shar- 
ing Is  part  of  the  unearned  windfall  the 
feaeral  government  is  taking  through  the 
Inflationary  Income  tax.  The  federal  govern- 
ment needs  to  do  exactly  what  some  of  you 
have  done— it  needs  to  index  inflation  out 
of  the  Income  tax  structure. 

Despite  no  new  taxes  and  a  1978  tax  cut 
the  federal  tax  take  has  risen  from  the  last 
year  of  the  Ford  Administration  to  Carter's 
fiscal  1981  projection  by  106%— from  $300 
billion  to  $613  bUUon. 

In  fiscal  1981.  the  federal  government  will 
collect  at  least  $33  billion  In  undeserved  tax 
revenues    from    individuals    because    of    in- 
flation's impact.  As  long  as  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  continues   to   collect   Its   Inflation 
windfall,  and  thus  makes  it  difficult  for  state 
and  local  governments  to  Impose  additional 
taxes   to    meet   state    and    local    needs     the 
federal    government    has    an    obligation    to 
give  some  of  these  funds  back,  with  no  strings 
attached.  The  federal  government  does  not 
earn  the  Inflation   windfall  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  benefit  from  It  at  the  ex- 
pense of  state  and  local  governments.  I  have 
introduced  S.  1974.  a  bill  that  would  remove 
Inflation  from  the  federal  Income  tax.  canltal 
gains  tax  and  depreciation.  This  legislation 
would  correct  the  67-year-old  windfall  profit 
tax  which  the  federal  government  has  im- 
posed   on    the    people    of    this    country     It 
would  follow  the  example  set  by  the  states 
that  have  already  Indexed  their  Income  taxes 
Another    fundamental   tenet    of   our   sys- 
tem   of    government    which    Adminlstritlon 
policy  makers  fall  to  recognize  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  States  and  their  localities 
I  m  not  sure  these  people  have  read  the  con- 
stitution lately,  or  have  reviewed  the  history 
of  our  governmental  rystem.  If  thev  had  they 
would  realize  that  the  cities,  counties  ani 
other  local  governments  are  creatures  of  the 
State — created   by  the  state,   responsible   to 
the  state,  and  funded  by  the  state 

The  fiscal  Interdependence  of  the  states 
and  their  local  governments  Is  well  docu- 
mented. In  Minnesota  more  than  80  percent 
of  state  taxes  are  returned  to  local  govern- 
ment. At  least  40  percent  of  the  States'  share 
of  GRS  funds  are  passed  dlrectlv  through  by 
the  states.  Where  the  money  is 'not  given  to 
cities,  counties  and  townships,  it  still  has  a 
direct  Impact— It  funds  services  that  local 
governments  need— schooU,  teacher  retire- 
ment funds,  medical  assistance,  community 
mental  health.  .  .  .  -What  will  happen  if  the 
state  loses  its  GRS  funds?  The  effect  on  local 
goremments  and  local  taxpayers  could  be 
devastating.  As  the  National  League  of  Cities 
research  shows,  services  would  be  cut;  taxes 
would  be  Increased. 

So  those  who  would  cut  the  state  share 
simply  close  their  eyes  to  the  reality  of  state- 
local  fiscal  relationships.  Eliminating  the 
state-;'  share  would  directly  affect  local 
governments: 


In  Tennessee,  it  would  mean  that  the  state 
would  not  have  the  ablUty  to  fund  local 
8-hools  at  the  current  rate  of  26  percent. 

In  Oregon,  it  would  mean  a  reduction  in 
the  $1.6  blUion  of  state  aid  to  local  govem- 
menu  to  support  mental  health,  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  other  programs. 

In  Connecticut,  it  would  mean  a  reduction 
in  the  $570  million  of  sute  aid  for  local  pro- 
grams of  tax  abatement,  aid  to  the  elderly 
and  aid  to  cities. 

I  could  continue  this  enumeration  for  each 
state. 

Inflation  has  eroded  40  percent  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  GRS  dollar  over  the  last 
eight  years.  To  have  maintained  the  purchas- 
ing of  the  $6.1  billion  outlay  for  revenue 
sharing  In  FY  1974,  the  program  would  have 
to  provide  a  little  more  than  $10  bUllon  thu 
fiscal  year  If  the  program  Is  reauthorized  at 
the  constant  dollar  level  of  $6.9  bllUon  the 
value  of  revenue  sharing  would  drop  some- 
time In  FT  1981  to  half  the  real  value  of  the 
program  In  FY  1974.  And  the  decline  of  the 
real  value  will  continue. 

I  expect  the  President's  new  lower  spend- 
ing flgures  to  be  well-received  by  the  Con- 
gress. Congress  is  in  a  budget-cutting  mood. 
But  we  must  trim  the  budget  In  a  raUonal 
manner.  We  must  make  wise  decisions  about 
spending,  not  panic  decisions  based  on  the 
mood  of  the  moment.  And  we  must  take 
steps  toward  long-range  flscal  responslbuity 
at  the  federal  level. 

And,  we  must  recognize  where  taxpayer 
and  citizen  confidence  in  government  deci- 
sion-making Is  the  highest  and  where  It  is 
the  lowest.  In  a  recent  "Mlnnesou  Poll"  pub- 
lished In  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  31  percent 
of  the  respondents  said  they  had  most  faith 
in  state  government.  28  percent  in  local  gov- 
ernment and  only  19  percent  In  the  federal 
government. 

When  the  question  was  reversed,  49  per- 
cent—almost half— of  the  people  said  they 
had  the  least  faith  m  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Only  21  percent  and  10  percent  said 
they  had  the  least  faith  In  local  and  sUte 
government   respectively. 

The  reason  that  local  government  ranks 
ahead  of  state  Is  the  property  ta.t,  and  the 
reason  the  property  tax  hiu-ts  Is  the  drain  on 
the  taxpayers  of  federal  income  tax. 

The  Intergovemental  system  was  se- 
verely damaged  In  the  1960'8  and  I970's.  Dur- 
ing those  two  decades,  federal  grant  pro- 
grams expanded,  finally  reaching  nearly  600 
In  number.  The  amount  of  federal  money 
going  to  states  and  cities  and  other  local 
governments  reached  a  high  of  $89  billion 
last  year  Federal  funds  now  represent  38 
percent  of  local  government  revenues. 

The  fact  of  federal  funding  is  not  bad, 
but  with  the  money  came  the  obligations! 
and  the  centralization  of  power  In  Wash- 
ington. With  every  dollar  came  directions. 
Your  priorities  took  the  back  seat  to  pro- 
grams that  could  be  financed  by  federal 
grants.  No  one  designed  this  scheme — It 
Just  happened  as  the  inflated  federal  income 
tax  crowded  local  government  out  of  the 
taxpayers'  pocketbook. 

Your  board  on  Saturday  made  some  good 
recommendations  on  what  features  of  block 
and  categorical  grant  programs  should  be 
eliminated  or  delayed. 

Ironically,  the  1970's  ushered  In  reforms 
under  the  heading  of  the  New  Federalism. 
The  GRS  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
order.  But  the  New  FederjJlsm  didn't  breed 
block  grants  and  expanded  GRS  Instead 
Congress  bred  150  new  categorical  programs — 
with  new  requirements,  new  administrative 
costs  to  you  and  the  nation's  taxpayers,  and 
a  new  set  of  priorities.  The  activities  of  the 
70's  and  the  expansion  of  federal  allocations 
for  grant  programs  make  LBJ  look  like  a 
skinflint.  When  he  left  office,  the  total  fed- 
eral aid  to  states  and  cities  was  a  mere  $20 
billion.  The  Carter  budget  submitted  In 
January  calls  for  outlays  of  $96  3  billion. 
In  all  fairness,  the  President  did  limit  the 
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real  growth  of  federal  aid.  But  limiting  ex- 
penditures does  not  address  the  problem.  The 
problem  Is  an  archaic  mosaic  of  492  grant 
programs  that  have  taken  on  a  life  of  their 


department.    But   Instead   of   the   promised 
"stronger  voice,"  we've  got  an  epidemic  of 
laryngitis. 
The  new  budget  proposals  will  reduce  fed- 
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nltlon  that  this  Is  the  best  that  Is  possible 
given  the  environment  Carter  faces  on  Cap- 
itol HIU." 
But  then  Hemdon  Is  In  a  rather  awkward 
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Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  how     State  government  Is  beside  the  point,     orderwi  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccou  as 
uch  time  do  I  have  remaining?  Most  of  this  surplus  is  located  in  a  hand-     foUows:  i"^^^^  tn  we  tacou.  u 

ful    of    States.    Dartirnlftrlv    t.hncA    that 


much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen 
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real  growth  of  federal  aid.  But  limiting  ez- 
pendltures  does  not  address  the  problem.  The 
problem  Is  an  archaic  mosaic  of  492  grant 
programs  that  have  taken  on  a  life  of  their 
own.  The  system  must  be  changed. 

Let's  get  off  the  kick  of  stopping  spend- 
ing and  get  on  the  theme  of  spending  wisely. 
Let's  get  off  the  kick  of  having  the  federal 
government  make  all  our  decisions,  and  let's 
let  private  and  corporate  citizens  and  local 
government  Join  the  decision-making 
process. 

I  want  to  close  with  Just  a  few  more  com- 
ments on  the  president's  revised  budget.  A 
balanced  budget  Is  absolutely  vital  this  year, 
not  because  it  will  be  a  quick  fix  or  an  imme- 
diate cure  to  Inflation,  but  because  It  sends 
a  signal  that  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress  are  serious  about  licking  Inflation. 

The  President  has  given  us  a  starting  point. 
Just  as  he  has  done  three  or  four  times  in  the 
past.  It's  Important  to  remember  that  his 
budget  Is  only  a  starting  point.  His  Job  Isn't 
to  say,  "I'm  right,  you're  wrong."  His  Job  is 
to  forge  a  consensus  and  to  keep  Congress' 
feet  to  the  flre  on  the  economy. 

His  Job  la  to  make  sure  the  Job  gets  done. 

Working  together,  we  can  Insure  that  he 
gets  It  done  the  responsible  way! 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  DURENBERQER.  General  revenue 
sharing  Is  not  a  bonanza  for  State  and 
local  governments.  It  Is  not  money  used 
to  make  local  politicians  look  good.  It  Is 
money  necessary  for  vital  programs. 
Without  general  revenue  sharing.  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  forced 
to  look  elsewhere  for  funds. 

There  Is  only  one  place  to  look:  The 
taxpayer.  And  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Federal  taxpayer  is  the 
same  guy  who  digs  into  his  or  her  pocket 
to  keep  the  States,  counties,  and  cities 
running.  There  is  only  one  pocket  to  the 
person  who  keeps  digging  in  it. 

Cutting  the  States  share  of  general 
revenue  sharing  and  claiming  it  will  not 
hurt  the  overall  program  is  like  removing 
two  wheels  from  a  car  and  saying  it  can 
still  run  because  it  has  two  more.  At  least 
40  percent  of  the  States'  share  of  GRS 
funds  is  passed  directly  through  by  the 
States  to  counties  and  cities. 

Columnist  William  Raspberry  provided 
a  striking  example  of  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects of  eliminating  the  States'  share  of 
ORS.  He  quotes  Grey  Humphrey,  direc- 
tor of  legislation  for  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  who  says : 

Wisconsin  and  Montana  use  all  their  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  for  State  equalization — 
to  boost  the  poorer  school  districts.  Ohio 
uses  75  percent  of  Its  revenue  sharing  for 
education.  Pennsylvania  uses  half  its  reve- 
nue sharing  for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Raspberry's  column  be  printed  In  to- 
day's RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
as  follows : 

Now   Wno  Shouts   rom   Edtjcation? 

When  President-elect  Jimmy  Carter  was 
touting  hU  proposed  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, he  said  Its  purpose  was  to  provide  "a 
stronger  voice  for  education  at  the  federal 
level." 

Well,  after  a  tough  flght.  President  Carter 
and  the  National  Education  Association  (the 
chief  supporter  of  the  Idea)  have  their  new 


department.  But  Instead  of  the  promised 
"stronger  voice."  we've  got  an  epidemic  of 
laryngitis. 

The  new  budget  proposals  will  reduce  fed- 
eral outlays  on  education  by  an  estimated 
$1.6  billion.  And  who  Is  crying  bloody  mur- 
der? 

Not  Jimmy  Carter,  who  proposed  some  of 
the  cuts  himself.  Not  Education  Secretary 
Shirley  Hufstedler.  who  can't  quite  bring 
herself  to  admit  that  the  damage  has  been 
done.  Not  the  NEA.  which  takes  the  attitude 
that  Carter  and  his  new  cabinet  agency  have 
done  about  the  best  they  could  "In  the  pres- 
ent environment." 

Most  of  the  shrieks,  the  demands  for  res- 
toration, are  coming  from  people  who 
doubted  the  usefulness  of  the  department's 
"stronger  voice  "  In  the  first  place.  Including 
NEA's  rival  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

There  Is  some  question  over  the  amount  of 
damage  the  new  budget  proposal  does  to  ed- 
ucation. Hufstedler.  for  instance,  looks  at 
the  dollars  specifically  earmarked  for  her  de- 
partment and  claims  that,  far  from  a  slash- 
ing, she  hSLs  a  modest  Increase.  Not  so  much 
as  to  leave  the  department  whole  In  the  face 
of  double-digit  Inflation,  of  course,  but  not 
so  bad.  either. 

The  APT  figures  In  other  budget  cuts, 
outside  the  new  department,  that  directly 
affect  education  outlays  and  pronounces 
disaster. 

Carter's  first  fiscal  year  1980  budget  called 
for  a  cut  of  some  $390  million  In  education 
funds.  But  a  March  revision  took  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  some  $268  million  would 
be  needed  to  pay  the  rising  Interest  coet  of 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  In 
effect  reducing  education  funding  by  that 
amount.  The  Carter  budget  also  Includes 
8900  million  for  the  new  Youth  Initiative 
Program — but  that  money  cannot  be  appro- 
priated until  the  program  Is  enacted. 

What  those  who  see  only  a  modest  cut  fall 
to  note  Is  that  the  Carter  budget  also  takes  a 
huge  hunk  out  of  general  revenue-sharing 
money,  well  over  a  third  of  which  was  being 
used  by  the  states  for  education.  Indeed.  13 
states  use  all  their  revenue-sharing  money 
for  education. 

"Take  into  account  the  direct  and  Indirect 
cuts  to  education  and  add  the  effects  of  In- 
flation, and  it  looks  like  short  rations,"  ob- 
serves Charles  Lee.  executive  director  of  the 
Washington-based  Committee  for  Pull  Fund- 
ing of  Education  Programs. 

Orey  Humphrey,  director  of  legislation  for 
the  AFT.  echoes  the  view. 

"The  direct  cuts  to  education  programs  are 
bad  enough,"  he  says,  "but  it's  worse  than 
that.  Wisconsin  and  Montana  use  all  their 
revenue-sharing  fxmds  for  state  equaliza- 
tion— to  boost  the  poorer  school  districts. 
Ohio  uses  75  percent  of  Its  revenue-sharing 
for  education.  Pennsylvania  uses  half  Its  rev- 
enue-sharing for  education  of  the  handi- 
capped.'" 

Humphrey  points  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  an  Illustration  of  what  the  new  budget 
cuts  mean. 

The  city  will  lose  $275,000  In  vocational 
education  money  In  each  of  the  next  two 
years:  $97,000  In  guidance  and  testing  money; 
$91,000  In  school  lunches:  $4.3  million  In  Im- 
pact and  (mostly  for  youngsters  from  public 
housing):  and  $930,000  In  Basic  Education 
Opportunity  Grants  (BEOGs) . 

Nationally,  says  Humphrey,  the  budget 
calls  for  $3  billion  In  cuts  that  affect  educa- 
tional programs  and  $1.4  billion  In  new  out- 
lays for  a  net  cut  of  $1.8  billion. 

Terry  Hemdon,  executive  director  of  the 
NEA.  says  his  organization  "would  have  pre- 
ferred a  more  liberal  proposal'"  from  the 
President  but  accepts  the  "pragmatic  recog- 


nition that  this  Is  the  best  that  Is  possible 
given  the  environment  Carter  faces  on  Cap- 
itol Hill." 

But  then  Hemdon  Is  In  a  rather  awkward 
situation.  The  new  Education  Department 
was  Carter's  fulfillment  of  a  promise  he  made 
to  the  NEA.  and  It  won  him  NEA  endorsement 
for  re-election. 

Having  cut  the  deal,  the  NEA  can't  bring 
Itself  to  criticize  Carter  for  the  present 
budget  disaster.  Nor.  of  course,  can  Hufsted- 
ler. who,  after  all.  is  the  newest  member  of 
the  Carter  team. 

As  a  result,  that  "stronger  voice  for  educa- 
tion" has  been  muted  to  a  whisper  Just  when 
a  few  well-placed  screams  might  do  the  most 
good. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  If  we  eliminate 
general  revenue  sharing  with  the  States, 
we  are  marking  the  end  of  programs  for 
the  elderly,  health  care  and  health  edu- 
cation programs,  programs  for  the  men- 
tally and  physically  handicapped  and 
other  programs  that  I,  for  one,  do  not 
want  to  see  ended  because  they  are 
uniquely  local — not  Federal. 

Time  and  again,  we  have  heard  that 
the  nscal  1981  budget  will  be  a  contest 
between  guns  and  butter — defense 
spending  versus  social  spending.  Mr. 
President,  if  that  is  the  case  then  I  offer 
general  revenue  sharing  as  the  first  test. 
Those  who  say  we  cannot  turn  our  backs 
on  social  programs  cannot  turn  their 
backs  on  general  revenue  sharing  with 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  full  reau- 
thorization of  general  revenue  sharing.  I 
have  made  that  clear  in  my  introduction 
of  S.  2414.  I  am  supporting  the  amend- 
ment now  before  us  because  I  recognize 
the  absolute  need  for  a  balanced  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  agree  with  Tennessee  Gov. 
Lamar  Alexander  who  told  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Revenue  Sharing  in 
March  he  would  prefer  a  $73  million  cut 
in  categorical  grants  over  a  $43  million 
cut  in  general  revenue  sharing  for  his 
State. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  categorical 
grants  return  only  69  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  in  the  form  of  services  to  the  pub- 
lic. General  revenue  sharing  returns  99 
cents  out  of  each  dollar.  If  our  goal  is  to 
spend  tax  dollars  wisely,  there  is  little 
question  over  the  prudent  course. 

Most  budget  reductions  are  painful. 
However,  the  Kassebaum  amendment 
will  not  affect  payments  to  individuals. 
Block  grants  and  general  purpose  fiscal 
assistance  grants,  such  as  the  commu- 
nity development  block  grants,  are  not 
affected.  Programs  which  the  Budget 
Committee  has  already  recommended  be 
trimmed  will  not  be  further  cut  by  this 
amendment. 

The  Kassebaum  amendment  merely 
reduces  spending  for  the  remaining 
categorical  programs  In  all  functional 
areas  by  10  percent.  The  cuts  may  sting, 
but  they  will  not  kill.  This  approach  will 
allow  States  to  maintain  their  flexibility. 
And,  it  will  assure  the  continuation  of 
those  programs  that  are  most  important 
to  the  public  that  is  served  by  all  gov- 
ernments. 

And  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey for  this  leadership  on  this  issue. 
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Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  10  minutes  and  16 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
first,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  would  like  to  conomend  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  £ind  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  for  their  fine  leadership  on  this 
very  important  Issue.  I  know  it  has  been 
a  very  time-consuming  endeavor  on  their 
part  and  I  think  it  is  an  endeavor  that 
Is  about  ready  to  yield  fruit  in  saving 
the  States'  share  of  revenue  sharing. 

There  basically  are  two  argimients  for 
this  amendment :  One  is  an  argument  of 
philosophy  and  the  other  is  an  argument 
of  necessity. 

The  argument  of  philosophy  is  a  ques- 
tion of  where  decisions  should  be  made 
in  Government.  It  is  common  knowledge 
that  with  Federal  grants  strings  usually 
are  attached.  And  that  has  been  the  case 
with  categorical  grants  since  the  dawn 
of  categorical  grant  programs.  All  kinds 
of  conditions  are  placed  on  the  spend- 
ing of  categorical  grant  funds. 

Revenue  sharing  was  designed  to  be 
a  different  form  of  Federal  grant.  Reve- 
nue sharing  was  designated  to  be  a 
method  by  which  Federal  funds  could  be 
transferred  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments without  all  the  decisions  being 
made  as  to  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds  in  Washington  and,  therefore,  for 
those  who  believe  that  all  decisions 
should  not  be  made  In  Wtishington  but 
there  should  be  a  role  for  State  govern- 
ments and  for  local  governments  in  de- 
termining their  own  affairs,  revenue 
sharing  has  really  been  the  answer.  And 
that  is  the  philosophical  basis  for  this 
amendment. 

The  argument  of  necessity  Is  that 
the  amounts  by  which  revenue  shsuing 
would  be  reduced,  should  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  be  carried 
out  into  the  budget  resolution,  is  the 
amount  of  the  States'  share  of  revenue 
sharing. 

Indeed,  it  Is  the  recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  the  States'  share 
of  revenue  sharing  be  deleted.  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  the  very  fragile  coalition 
that  has  maintained  support  for  reve- 
nue sharing  as  a  concept  would  be  de- 
stroyed. Revenue  sharing  has  depended 
for  its  survival  on  a  coalition  of  support 
made  up  of  both  State  government  and 
local  governments.  Therefore,  to  jeop- 
ardize the  future  of  the  States'  share 
Jeopardizes  also  the  future  of  the  local 
share. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  very  short 
order,  it  appears  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  that  the  question  of  surplus  in 


State  government  is  beside  the  point. 
Most  of  this  surplus  is  located  in  a  hand- 
ful of  States,  particularly  those  that 
have  rich  mineral  deposits. 

I  think  one  of  the  growing  concerns  in 
this  coimtry  and  one  of  the  great  com- 
ing issues  is  the  plight  of  local  govern- 
ments and  State  governments  that  are 
not  so  blessed  with  rich  deposits  of 
minerals.  For  that  reason.  I  think  the 
time  is  coming  where  the  States'  share 
of  revenue  sharing  is  going  to  be  even 
more  important  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  support 
the  Bradley-Kassebaum-Durenberger 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  This 
amendment  restores  $900  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $700  million  in 
outlays  to  function  850. 

This  amendment  has  wide  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  and  retains  the  involve- 
ment of  the  States  in  the  general  rev- 
enue sharing  program. 

I  might  emphasize  that  this  amend- 
ment is  not  a  budget  buster.  It  does  not 
require  a  levy  of  new  taxes.  Instead,  it 
makes  prudent  cuts  in  other  functions 
which  contain  categorical  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  which  are 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  funds  re- 
stored to  function  850. 

This  amendment  reflects  the  poUcy 
which  the  Senate  adopted  in  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  budget  resolution  last 
year. 

A  great  deel  has  been  said  over  the 
last  several  months  about  the  continued 
need  to  provide  general  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  to  the  States.  Some  contend 
that  the  States  on  the  whole  are  in  much 
better  fiscal  shape  than  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  true.  The  50  States 
showed  an  unobligated  general  fund 
balance  of  $9.9  billion  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1979.  But  this  national  figure 
is  somewhat  misleading,  since  68  per- 
cent of  the  unobligated  balance  was  lo- 
cated in  the  coffers  of  only  11  States, 
some  of  which  are  the  mineral  rich 
States  to  which  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  alluded  a  moment 
ago. 

Many  of  the  remaining  States  showed 
minimal  unobligated  balances.  In  1980. 
State  governments  are  projected  to  run 
an  aggregate  surplus  of  about  $7.5  bil- 
Uon.  However,  many  States  will  be  In 
deficit  if  their  general  revenue  sharing 
payments  are  totally  eliminated.  Eight- 
een States,  including  Tennessee.  Michi- 
gan. New  York,  Utah,  and  South  Da- 
kota are  projected  to  run  a  deficit  in 
1980  if  they  lose  all  of  their  State  reve- 
nue sharing  payments. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  relating  to  these  18 
States  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord.  as 

follows : 

statu  whose  tmdffets  (fltcal  pear  liiO) 
tDOuld  be  thrown  into  dtflcit  in  the  ab- 
sence of  State  general  revenue  sharing 
pai/ments 

[In  miuionsl 


IMO  Batltlement 

projected  period  11 

balance  >        ORS  payment ' 


Alabama o 

Arkansas o 

Connecticut $0.8 

Kentucky 23.6 

Massachusetts 19.7 

Michigan o 

Mississippi 13.7 

Montana 20.  1 

New  Mexico 9.  g 

New  Tork lo.  3 

North  Carolina 28  7 

Oregon i.b 

South  Carolina 6.4 

South  Dakota 6.6 

Tennessee 9. 0 

Utah 0 

Vermont 1.7 

West  Virginia 13.0 


•36.  e 

aa.9 

38.6 
3«  6 
71.8 
S8.0 
31. e 

9. 
13 
348 
68. 
14. 
30. 

7. 
44. 
14. 
30. 

7. 


.0 
3 
.3 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.6 
.0 
.0 
.0 
.0 


•National  Oovemors"  Association  Center 
for  Policy  Research  and  National  Association 
of  State  Budget  Offices.  Fiscal  Survey  of  the 
States   1979-1980,   Table   A-1.   p    12 

'  Department  of  the  Treastiry,  OfOce  of 
Revenue  Sharing,  Gen«roI  Revenue  Sharing 
Eleventh  Period  Entitlements. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Furthermore,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  that 
State  and  local  governments  combined 
will  run  a  deficit  of  $10  billion  in  calen- 
dar 1980  after  having  nm  modest  sur- 
pluses in  1976,  1977.  and  1978.  CTearly. 
State  and  local  revenues  are  on  the  verge 
of  a  downturn,  and  they  will  be  hurt  by 
total  elimination  of  the  State  share  of 
revenue  sharing. 

Now  I  do  not  argue  that  the  general 
revenue  sharing  program  should  be  im- 
mime  from  budgetary  scrutiny  as  we 
strive  to  balance  the  budget.  Even  if  this 
amendment  should  pass,  the  overall  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  will  sustain  a  20 
percent  cut  of  current  funding  levels  in 
1980. 

But  this  amendment  pro\-ides  that  the 
general  revenue  sharing  funding  will  be 
partially  restored  by  making  cuts  in 
other  narrow,  categorical  grants. 

The  Budget  Committee's  recommaida- 
tions  alreadj'  include  cuts  in  other 
areas — like  highway  assistance  and  aid 
to  education — ^that  hit  hard  at  State 
treasuries.  Why  not  let  the  States  retain 
a  portion  of  the  Federal  funds  which 
provide  them  with  the  greatest  flexibil- 
ity, that  is.  general  revenue  sharing.  In 
this  way,  they  can  replenish,  according 
to  their  own  priorities,  the  fiscal  cuts  in 
other  program  areas. 

Over  the  course  of  the  last  year,  as 
the  renewal  of  general  revenue  sharing 
approached.  State  and  local  pubUc  in- 
terest groups  testified  before  my  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee 
and  elsewhere  that  they  would  prefer  to 
have  categorical  grant  funding  trimmed 
rather  than  lose  general  revenue  shar- 
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ln«.  Yet,  most  were  hard  pressed  to  de- 
velop a  list  of  programs  upon  which  their 
various  constituencies  could  agree.  This 


Mr.  SASSER.  General  revenue  shar-  They  did  not  know.  It  was  put-the- 
ing  has  an  impact  on  local  government,  money  on-the-stump-and-rim  money 
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lug.  Yet,  most  were  hard  pressed  to  de- 
velop a  list  of  programs  upon  which  their 
various  constituencies  could  agree.  This 
amendment  specifies  just  such  a  list.  It 
spreads  the  fiscal  sacrifice  to  virtually 
all  parts  of  our  Federal  aid  system  in 
order  to  prevent  total  elimination  of 
State  revenue  sharing.  This  is  a  balanced 
compromise  worthy  of  strong  bipartisan 
support. 

Finally,  many  In  the  Congress  who  ad- 
vocate outright  elimination  of  the  State 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing  believe 
that  local  governments  will  not  be  hurt 
by  such  a  cut.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Consider  these  facts. 

While  the  President  is  advocating 
elimination  of  the  State  share  of  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing,  he  is  also  advo- 
cating a  $500  million  program  to  aid 
local  governments  hurt  by  the  loss  of 
revenue  sharing. 

In  testimony  before  my  subcommit- 
tee, the  Department  of  Treasury  esti- 
mated that  at  least  40  percent  and  per- 
haps as  much  as  60  percent  of  all  State 
general  revenue  sharing  payments  ac- 
tually "flow  through"  to  local  govern- 
ments. A  Peat,  Marwlclc,  L  Mitchell 
study  done  for  the  OfDce  of  Revenue 
Sharing  indicates  that  many  States 
might  reduce  their  aid  budgets  to  local 
governments  once  State  general  revenue 
sharing  was  eliminated. 

According  to  the  OfSce  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  many  States  pledge  all  of  their 
revenue  sharing  for  local  government 
aid  programs.  Ten  States  use  the  money 
for  their  local  school  aid  systems  includ- 
ing Florida,  Illinois,  Utah,  and  South 
Dakota.  Eight  other  States  use  all  then- 
funds  to  fund  teacher  and  State  em- 
ployee retirement  systems  including 
Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  relating  to  these  States 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

states  tohieh  alUjcate  <Ul  their  general 
revenue  shaHng  share  to  either  local  school 
aid  or  teacher  and  employee  retirement 
systems.  • 


BETnUEMUfT  STSTXMS 

Delaware 

Georgia 

ladlaoa 

Maine 

MaryUnd 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Washington 


I.OCAI,  8CBOOI.  kW 

Florida 

nilnoU 

Montana 

NeTa<l» 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

» U.S.  B\ireau  of  the  Census,  Survey  of  Fed- 
eral General  Revenue  Sharing  and  Anti- 
Recession  Fiscal  Assistance  Expenditures 
(State  Oovemments)  (For  SUte  fiscal  year 
1978). 

National  Governors'  Association.  "How  the 
States  Use  General  Revenue  Sharing  Funds, " 
April  27.  1879. 


Mr.  SASSER.  General  revenue  shar- 
ing has  an  impact  on  local  government. 
Complete  elimination  of  the  States  in 
revenue  sharing  would  dramatically  af- 
fect local  government  finances. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
the  Bradley-Kassebaum-Durenburger 
amendment  to  restore  funds  into  func- 
tion 850 — general  purpose  fiscal  assist- 
ance. In  this  way,  we  can  provide  the 
States  with  the  flexibility,  through  the 
general  revenue  sharing  program,  to 
cushion  the  loss  of  funds  in  other  areas, 
according  to  their  own  priorities.  This 
restoration  will  also  moderate  the  im- 
pact on  local  governments  of  the  loss  of 
State  pass  through  funds.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  balanced  one.  It  will  help  us  to 
aid  States  like  my  own  State  of  Tennes- 
see, which  recently  cut  its  budget  by 
some  $60  million.  Finally,  It  will  keep  us 
from  making  State  governments  the 
whipping  boys  for  our  efforts  here  in 
Washington  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  which  I  know  is  very  at- 
tractive to  Governors:  that  is.  their  No.  1 
priority  is  revenue  sharing.  Of  course, 
who  can  blame  them?  Anybody  would 
like  to  get  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  without  accountability. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  the  example 
of  my  own  State,  which  is  about  as  typi- 
cal as  you  can  get  with  close  to  the  na- 
tional average  per  capita  Income.  2  per- 
cent of  the  population.  2  percent  of  the 
Nation's  area — one-fiftieth  of  America. 
In  the  last  year,  the  Wisconsin  State 
Legisature  adopted  a  tax  reduction  of 
$900  million— $900  million  over  a  3-yepr 
period.  That  is  17  years  of  revenue  sh',r- 
ing,  17  years  of  State  revenue  shanng. 
As  Wisconsin  taxpayers,  we  loved  it. 

Mr.  President,  obviously,  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  and  many  other  States  reed 
revenue  less  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does.  Here  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment we  have  ueen  running  deficits  year 
after  year  after  \ear.  17  out  of  the  last 
18  years. 

Mr.  President,  not  long  ago  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  made  a  study  of  reve- 
nue sharing,  a  2 -year  study.  What  they 
found  was  a  real  eye  opener  to  me.  That 
study  indicated  that  a  large  proportion, 
about  40  percent,  of  the  State  legislators, 
the  press  that  covers  the  State  legisla- 
tures, and  the  Governors  did  not  know 
where  revenue-sharing  money  went. 
They  could  not  account  for  it.  It  was 
imaccountable.  They  could  not  explain. 


They  did  not  know.  It  was  put-the- 
money    on-the-stump-and-run    money. 

Mr.  President,  the  worst  kind  of  pub- 
lic spending  is  spending  that  Is  not  ac- 
countable. Of  course,  a  Governor  or  a 
mayor  would  love  to  get  that  revenue 
sharing.  It  is  marvelous.  It  means  you 
can  tell  your  taxpayers:  "Sure,  we  may 
have  spent  it  on  a  golf  course  near  my 
house,  but  don't  worry  about  it.  It  Is  not 
your  money.  It  is  Uncle  Sam's  money." 

I  am  sure  that,  in  many  cases,  the  least 
justifiable  expenditures  by  States  and 
within  States  is  revenue-sharing  money, 
simply  because  State  legislators  and 
Governors  do  not  have  to  account  to 
their  taxpayers  for  that  kind  of  spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  have  said  revenue  sharing  is 
the  best  kind  of  a  program  because  the 
administrative  costs  are  so  low.  Of 
course,  the  administrative  costs  are 
small.  The  administration  Is  done  within 
the  State. 

Now.  the  naive  argument  that,  because 
the  Federal  Government's  administrative 
costs  are  not  great,  there  are  not  great 
administrative  costs  is  ridiculous. 

If  there  Is  any  accounting  In  this  ex- 
penditure, of  course  It  will  require  ad- 
ministration by  the  State  government 
and  by  the  local  governments.  You  do 
not  abolish  administration  by  simply 
having  someone  else  spend  it.  Clearly, 
that  argument  just  does  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  President,  finally,  I  might  point 
out  that  all  the  arguments  here  that  I 
have  heard— and  I  have  listened  pa- 
tiently—have been  arguments  that  we  do 
not  cut  this,  we  do  not  cut  that,  we  ex- 
empt this,  and  we  exempt  that.  But  we 
do  not  say  what  is  reduced. 

I  hope  that  the  advocates  of  this 
amendment  would  specify  precisely  what 
programs  are  cut.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Budget  Committee  did  a 
very  vigorous  job  of  reducing  spending, 
a  job  that  was  protested  vehemently  by 
many  members  of  the  committee  and  by 
other  Senators  who  were  not  on  the 
committee. 

Now  "^  e  are  told  that  they  are  going 
tr  mf  le  a  further  cut  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  In  these  categorical  pro- 
grams. I  think  that  we  should  be  told 
what  programs  are  going  to  be  reduced. 
We  know  what  are  not  going  to  be  re- 
duced. We  should  be  told  what  are  going 
to  be  cut.  That  has  not  been  explained 
to  us.  I  challenge  those  who  support  this 
amendment  to  specify  by  dollars  and 
cents  where  those  cuts  are  going  to  be. 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  comments. 

One  more  time,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  the  Fiscal  Survey 
of  the  States,  dated  March  1980.  entitled 
"State  General  Operating  Fund  Expend- 
itures and  Balances."  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  This  was  prepared 
by  the  National  Governors'  Association 
and  National  Association  of  State  Budget 
Officers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
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1979  resources 

(Includini  1978 

balances 

forward) 


1979  actual 
expenditures 


1979  actual 
balances 


1979  actual 
operatinf 
balance  as 
percentate  of 
1979  expendi- 
tures (percent) 


Alabama 

Alaska -- 

Arizona — - 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georjia 

Hjwiii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Missachusetts 

Micfiitan.- 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 


468.S 
767.3 
185.2 
777.1 
880.0 
279.0 
223.2 
594.2 
355.3 
867.1 
957.1 
326.4 
142.0 
109.3 
655.5 
162.7 
805.0 
099.1 
511.3 
628.0 
736.7 
377.8 
583.8 
959.2 
858.9 
267.6 


$1,447.9 

gi:? 

1.4 

1,098.9 

60.8 

1,068.0 

117.1 

11.0 

777.1 

0 

0 

16, 199. 9 

2,680.1 

16.5 

1,111.0 

168.0 

15.1 

2,222.2 

1.0 

.04 

545.8 

48.4 

8.9 

3. 122.  8 

232.5 

7,9 

2.759.2 

107.9 

3.9 

890.2 

66.9 

7.5 

316.3 

10. 1 

3.2 

6,752.0 

390.0 

5.8 

I.  776. 6 

332.7 

18.7 

1,564.8 

90.7 

5.8 

966.7 

196.0 

20.3 

1.  725. 0 

80.0 

4.6 

2, 692. 1 

407.0 

15.1 

484,9 

26.4 

5.5 

2,309.0 

319.0 

13.8 

3,  540. 1 

196.6 

5.6 

4,  347.  7 

30.1 

.7 

3, 325. 1 

258.7 

7.8 

887.5 

71.6 

8.1 

1,  542. 4 

316.5 

20.5 

239.0 

28.6 

12.0 

1979  resources 

(itKludini  1978 

balances 

forward) 


1979  actual 
expenditures 


1979  actual 
balances 


19791 

opcrftint 

btlanc*  as 

perctntaie  of 

1979  eipeodi- 

tuies  (.percent) 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oreion 

Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

VermonL... 

Virjinia., 

Washin^on 

West  Virjinia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoniini 

Total 


S86.4 

&24.0 

62.4 

1L9 

420,3 

332.1 

88.2 

26.$ 

245,3 

216.7 

28.6 

13.2 

4,653.0 

4,435.0 

218.0 

4.9 

754.6 

709.2 

45.4 

6.4 

11,941.6 

11,931.4 

10.2 

.1 

2.671.9 

2.484.3 

187.6 

7.t 

447.1 

298.5 

148.6 

49.1 

4,237.0 

3,  879.  7 

357.3 

9.2 

834.4 

736.0 

98,4 

13.4 

1,214.3 

1,  075.  7 

138.6 

12.9 

5.891.6 

5, 861. 1 

30.5 

.5 

647.7 

605.8 

41.9 

6.9 

1. 415. 3 

1,401.9 

13.4 

1.0 

205.1 

194.2 

10.9 

S.6 

2, 338. 0 

2,33a0 

8.0 

as 

4,092.4 

3.471.6 

620.8 

17.9 

643.2 

627.7 

15.5 

2.S 

228.4 

228.4 

0 

0 

2, 545. 5 

2,407.7 

137  9 

5.7 

3.248.7 

2,  829. 1 

419.6 

14.8 

1.000.0 

953.0 

47.0 

4.9 

3, 410. 9 

3,130.3 

280.6 

9.0 

275.3 

162.0 

113.3 

69.9 

124,525.3 


114,537.6 


9  987.7 


S.7 


Note:  Totals  reflect  rounding. 

Source:  Fiscal  Survey  of  the  States  1979-1980,  National  Governors'  Association  and  National  Association  of  State  Budtet  Officers,  March  1980. 


Mr.  HOTTiTNGS.  I  emphasize  balances, 
because  all  of  these  States  show  one 
thing,  one  thing  we  desire  in  the  Na- 
tional Government,  a  surplus.  We  had 
one  10  years  ago.  We  worked  on  it  and 
we  produced  it.  But  the  administrations 
and  the  Congresses  since  that  time  have 
both  been  guilty  over  the  past  10  years 
in  their  spending.  Now.  to  the  credit  of 
the  administration  recommending  a  bal- 
anced budget,  to  the  credit  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  voting  one  last  night, 
they  have,  as  a  body,  effectuated  the  dis- 
cipline, held  the  line,  and  produced  a 
balanced  budget. 

This  discipline  has  been  very  apparent 
to  me  and  I  am  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  has  stuck  to  its  guns 
in  trying  to  maintain  the  balanced 
budget. 

But  this  one,  the  salami  technique  of 
slicing  oft  a  little  bit  more,  does  not 
really  help  when  you  look  at  the  surplus 
balances  that  the  States  now  have.  It 
does  not  really  help  any  particular  State, 
particularly  when  cumulatively  they  have 
some  $9  billion,  actually  a  $10  billion 
surplus.  And  the  amendment  says  to  send 
them  another  $700  million  to  distribute 
among  the  50  States. 

What  would  Kansas  do,  given  this 
surplus  of  $196  million,  with  a  little  more 
in  revenue  sharing,  or  New  Jersey  which 
has  a  surplus  of  $218  million  with  a  little 
bit  more  in  revenue  sharing?  Really,  not 
much.  But  what  would  it  do  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  in  the  process,  in  the  attempt 
to  balance  today?  It  would  break  it. 

This  is  not  so  much  a  budget-busting 
amendment  as  a  discipline-busting  one. 
That  is  the  only  intent  here.  They  say, 
"Well,  if  we  can  just  stop  It,  edge  in  and 
say  It  is  just  a  little  bit,"  that  would 
begin  to  break  down  the  discipline  that 
the  Senate  has  worked  so  admirably  on 
in  the  past  3  days.  I  think  the  Senate 
has  done  an  admirable  job. 


Here  we  have  an  approach  whereby 
we  have  already  cut.  We  can  make  a  list 
of  them.  In  function  270,  energy,  we  have 
already  cut  below  the  President  $200 
million,  and  this  amendment  says  to  cut 
another  $100  million. 

We  can  go  to  some  of  the  actual  votes 
when  they  talk  about  prudent  cutting. 
These  adjectives  help  you  a  lot.  They 
make  you  feel  good.  But  you  look  at  the 
actual  vote  about  the  prudent  cutting, 
and  those  who  would  say  prudent  cutting 
today  really  opposed  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  when  he  asked  for  5  percent 
across  the  board  in  all  the  administrative 
costs. 

As  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  pointed 
out.  the  travel  costs,  consultant  costs, 
and  all  these  other  added  costs  coming 
in  are  in  the  bureaucracy. 

We  could  not  get  all  the  votes  we 
wanted.  We  just  did  get  enough  to  do 
that  and  hold  the  line  here.  The  disci- 
pline is  holding  up. 

In  fLmction  300,  natural  resources,  we 
cut  $300  million  there  below  the  Presi- 
dent. But  the  amendment  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Kansas  and  New  Jersey  would 
say  to  take  another  $100  million.  They 
do  not  tell  you  how  to  do  it.  There  is  no 
legislation.  They  assLime  that  It  can  be 
done  in  the  face  of  the  tough  votes  we 
have  already  had. 

In  community  and  regional  develop- 
ment. EDA.  UDAG,  we  cut  $1.3  biUion 
from  outlays  in  current  law.  They  want 
another  $100  million. 

In  education,  $500  million.  We  cut  $2.8 
billion  below  current  law  there. 

On  the  motions  made  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  could  not  cut  it  further 
than  that,  that  $100  million.  We  wUl  not 
get  another  $100  milhon  cut  from  UDAG. 

Here  are  the  programs.  We  would  have 
to  go  into  low-income  weatherizatlon. 
highway  safety,  watershed  prevention, 
fiood  prevention,  the  EDA,  elderly  nutri- 


tion, senior  citizen  community  employ- 
ment, vocational  rehabilitation. 

Where  is  the  prudent  vote  on  voca- 
tional rehabilitation? 

And  then  the  mentally  handicapped. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  measure.  We  have 
done  our  dead  level  best  to  be  equitable 
and  to  try  to  balance  this  budget. 

Then  disease  prevention  and  immuni- 
zation, the  health  figure  in  fimctlon 
550.  One  hundred  million  dollars  is  cut 
by  this  amendment,  and  this  resolution 
already  cuts  $2  billion  from  the  outlays. 
That  is  how  we  got  the  16  percent.  It 
amounts  to  more  than  16  percent  in  gen- 
eral Government. 

Now  they  come  acting  like  the  States 
have  need.  That  is  what  gets  you.  It  is 
so  easy,  they  say.  They  do  not  provide 
any  legislation  for  it.  They  just  delegate 
it  and  run  down  each  area  a  minimal 
amount,  as  they  see  It,  looking  at  it  frc«n 
a  macroeconomlc  standpoint.  But  the 
ultimate  result  they  come  up  with  is  that 
rather  than  breaking  the  budget  it 
breaks  the  discipline.  They  know  their 
proposal  is  not  In  balance.  They  know 
they  will  transfer  this  amotmt  over  to 
the  Finance  Committee  and  say,  "Now 
you  have  $900  million  in  budget  author- 
ity, almost  $1  bilhon  more  for  you  fellows 
to  play  with,  and  we  will  s«id  the  Ai>- 
propriations  Committee  back  into  the 
room  and  tell  them  to  find  another  $1 
biUion." 

We  are  struggling  there  now  to  take 
care  of  the  rescissions.  We  do  not  know 
if  we  can  get  the  votes. 

What  occurs  by  the  transfer  Is,  yes. 
this  extra  money  goes  to  the  States  to 
further  enlarge  and  burst  their  surplus 
budget  positions.  But  here  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  itself,  you  do  not  get 
the  categorical  grants  so  you  do  not  pay 
off.  It  busts  the  budget  and  it  busts, 
more  than  anything  else,  the  discipline. 
It  cannot  mean  that  much. 
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1  would  plead  with  the  Senators  in 
making    their    commitments    on    these 


Mrs.   KASSEBAUM.    Is   the   Senator    yield  further,  these  funds  would  not  go 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  time?  to  the  Appropriations  Committee   thev 
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those  deficits  nmnlng  high.  But  that  is 
hnw  we  got  from  a  surplus  position  to 


Montana.  But  I  think  It  Is  important  for 
Senators  to  recognize  that  under  this 


tressed  families  and  actually  deepens  the 
recession. 
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I  would  plead  with  the  Senators  in 
making  their  commitments  on  these 
particular  amendments  to  stick  with  the 
principle  involved  here.  This  is  one  that 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  agreed  to. 
the  administration  agreed  to.  the  House 
adhered  to  and,  up  until  now.  the  Senate 
has  already  voted  a  majority  vote  to 
stick  with  this  particular  principle. 

In  the  matter  of  eqiiity.  we  believe  in 
State  revenue  sharing.  All  States  know 
that.  But  they  cannot  in  conscience  come 
up  here  now  when  we  are  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  and.  as  a  group  of  50 
States  with  $10  billion  in  their  pockets, 
say,  "We  need  $700  million  more." 

How  much  time  remains  on  either 
side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 28  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  echo  much  of  what  our  chairman 
has  said.  This  amendment  presents  the 
same  workability  problems  the  previous 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  did.  There  is  no  way  this 
amendment  can  assure  that  the  cate- 
gorical grant  program  reductions  that  it 
calls  for  will  actually  occur.  That  is  the 
hangup.  We  have  been  more  or  less  asked 
over  the  last  3  years  to  cut  categorical 
programs  but  every  time  we  move  to  do 
that  States  and  special  interest  groups 
resist  and  the  cuts  do  not  occur. 

It  is  possible  that  general  revenue 
sharing  funding  could  go  forward  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  make 
cuts  in  the  nongrant  rather  than  the 
grant  programs. 

Again,  I  support  the  approach  this 
amendment  offers  us  in  principle  but, 
as  a  practical  matter,  this  is  not  the  way 
to  get  the  job  done.  I  propose  we  under- 
take to  try  to  enact  legislation  between 
now  and  the  time  we  act  on  the  second 
budget  resolution  to  actually  accomplish 
the  goal  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas.  We  can  then  adjust  the 
functional  totals  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  to  reflect  a  higher  fimding 
level  for  general  revenue  sharing  and  re- 
duced funding  in  the  other  programs. 
If  we  do  not  hold  ourselves  to  the  sav- 
ing now  contemplated  in  the  general 
revenue  sharing,  we  risk  losing  that  sav- 
ing altogether  and  putting  our  budget 
that  much  in  the  red. 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  a  number  of 
supporters  of  this  amendment  know  this 
approach  is  not  workable:  they  support 
this  amendment  only  with  the  goal  of 
restoring  general  revenue  sharing  funds. 
They  probably  realize  how  difficult,  how 
impossible,  it  is  to  get  the  categorical 
grant  program  reductions  to  materialize. 
Mr.  President,  here,  I  think,  we  are 
faced  with  a  practical  matter:  We  can 
either  hold  to  the  numbers  in  the  budget 
resolution  and,  in  this  way,  probably 
get  some  cuts  in  categorical  programs,  or 
we  can  yield  on  those  nimibers,  know- 
ing full  well  that  those  cuts  will  never 
occur  and  that  we  are  going  to  go  on 
nmnlng  the  Federal  Government  into 
debt  in  order  to  share  revenues  that  we 
have  to  borrow  with  States  that  are 
cutting  taxes  and  running  surpluses. 


Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Is  the  S«iator 
prepared  to  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  hers? 
Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  No. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  follow  the  Senator's 
lead. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  be- 
cause there  is  no  one  I  admire  more  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  or  whose  advice 
I  have  sought  to  follow  in  many  budget 
hearings.  But  I  do  feel  that  this  is  a  dif- 
ferent matter. 

I  share  his  concern  that  it  could,  per- 
haps, be  difficult  for  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  follow  through  on 
recommendations  and  the  assumptions 
we  make  in  the  categorical  grants  but 
this  is  true  of  every  vote  that  we  are 
making  here  on  the  budget  and  the  as- 
sumptions that  we  are  drawing  on.  We 
are  not  discussing  at  this  point  whether 
this  is  reauthorization  of  funds  for  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing.  What  we  are  doing 
is  trying  to  structure  a  different  ap- 
proach. 

We  are  not  adding  money,  we  are 
structuring  it  so  that  it  falls  in  an  area 
that  I  feel  it  should  fall  in  rather  than 
the  one  it  has. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  accomplish  this 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  this  budget,  but  it  is  going  to  re- 
quire the  best  efforts  on  the  part  of  all 
of  us  to  make  some  tough  decisions. 

I  feel  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  ben- 
eficial way  to  direct  the  revenue  shar- 
ing programs.  The  categoricals  have 
grown  like  Topsy  over  the  years.  What 
has  happened  is  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  far  more  involved  in  States' 
business  than  was  ever  intended.  These 
are  responsibilities  that  should  be  picked 
up  and  guided  by  the  States. 

I  also  remind  my  colleagues  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  eight  members 
on  the  Budget  Committee  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Can  the  Senator 
assure  the  Senate  that  if  this  amend- 
ment passes,  the  funds  will  actually  be 
used  for  State  revenue  sharing?  Is  there 
not  a  real  danger  that  we  are  setting  up 
money  that  may  be  used  for  transitional 
fiscal  assistance  programs? 

What  guarantees  do  we  have  that 
these  funds  will  be  used  to  continue 
State  revenue  sharing? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
guess  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  know 
that  there  are  any  more  guarantees  on 
this  than  on  anything  else  we  have  done 
on  assumptions  we  have  made  in  the 
budget.  These  are  particular  assump- 
tions that  we  have  set  out  that  we  feel 
are  important  and  we  certainly  assume 
that  they  will  be  followed  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  We  have,  certainly, 
a  responsibility  to  direct  our  attention 
in  that  direction  on  the  floor. 

Mr.   BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 


yield  further,  these  funds  would  not  go 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  they 
go  to  the  Finance  Committee.  They  are 
free  then  to  use  them  any  way  they 
choose.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
stand  corrected.  That  is  true.  I  think  we 
would  have  to  make  the  same  assump- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Finance  as 
with  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  On  my  own  time,  let 
me  comment  that  that  is  a  very  danger- 
ous assiunption  to  make.  We  have  found 
that  out  around  here  in  prior  years. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore yielding  back  our  time,  I  do  not 
want  to  cut  anyone  off.  When  we  talked 
earlier,  and  we  are  not  being  personal 
and  will  not  be,  but  when  we  referred  to 
prudent  votes,  we  looked  and  one  only 
has  to  look  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
the  Budget  Committee  report,  and  see 
the  vote  records.  One  will  see  the  record 
of  those  who  are  talking  about  the  pru- 
dent vot3s — they  voted  against  the  cuts 
in  the  highway  program  and  this  amend- 
ment would  call  for  a  cut  in  the  highway 
program.  It  is  the  practical  problem  of 
getting  the  votes. 

The  folks  who  are  sponsoring  and  talk- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  amendment  know 
that  when  we  try  to  make  a  cut  in  edu- 
cation with  the  amendment,  we  should 
remember  that  the  votes  that  we  made 
were  for  more  in  education.  The  same 
with  training  and  employment,  the  same 
with  mortgage  credit,  right  on  down  the 
line. 

We  are  right  back  to  a  dkdog  that 
started  some  10  years  ago  that  got  us 
into  this  dilemma.  This  is  not  a  novel 
approach.  On  the  contrary.  If  you  went 
to  a  political  science  class,  they  would 
ask  you,  how  did  the  Congress  and  the 
National  Government  get  Into  this  par- 
ticular dilemma;  how,  in  a  10-year  pe- 
riod, could  they  run  up  deficits  accumu- 
lating $342  billion?  I  used  to  use  the  fig- 
ure 334.  but  they  now  correct  me;  it  Is 
$342  billion. 

How,  for  example,  in  1  year,  1976,  did 
they  run  up  a  deficit  of  $66  billion,  which 
was  more  than  the  entire  previous  10 
years  of  the  New  Frontier,  the  Great 
Society,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam?  That 
entire  10-year  program  produced  deficits 
totaling  only  $60.2  billion. 

The  answer  is,  at  the  heart  of  it  is  this 
very  same  dispute  and  argument  and  di- 
chotomy with  respect  to  categorical 
grants  and  revenue  sharing. 

The  distinguished  President  Nixon 
came  in  and  he  was  given  a  $3.2  billion 
surplus.  But  he  said,  no,  what  we  should 
do  is  send  more  back  in  revenue  sharing 
and  less  in  categorical  grants.  And  with 
other  devices,  of  course,  like  the  fall  em- 
ployment budget,  he  went  along,  think- 
ing all  the  time  that  what  he  would  do 
is  go  farther  with  revenue  sharing  smd 
by  rescission  and  deferral,  cut  out  the 
categorical  grants. 

Over  that  10-year  period,  as  a  result, 
we  got  a  double  dose :  We  got  the  revenue 
sharing  and  we  got  the  categorical 
grants. 

That  started  to  snowball  and  then,  of 
course,  the  recession  coming  In  kept 


those  deficits  running  high.  But  that  is 
how  we  got  from  a  surplus  position  to 
this  particular  position.  We  have  had  a 
10-year  experience  and  lesson  to  the 
point  that  we  are  not  going  to  cut  down 
on  those  categorical  grants  save  right  on 
the  Senate  floor  through  the-  bills 
brought  forward  by  the  authorizing 
committees. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  hold  the  line.  I 
think,  interestingly,  by  way  of  merit,  the 
cuts  in  this  amendment  are  targeted  to 
low-income  assistance  programs  in  hous- 
ing, training,  and  health,  whereas  rev- 
enue sharing  is  targeted  to  a  $10  billion 
surplus  of  the  States. 

So  what  the  supporters  of  the  Kasse- 
baum  amendment  are  asking  now  is  not 
only  to  avoid  the  principle  of  taking  care 
of  the  low-income  folks,  and  to  avoid  the 
principle  of  a  balanced  budget,  but,  more 
than  anything,  to  avoid  the  principle  of 
a  discipline  that  has  to  be  adopted,  has 
to  be  a  consensus,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  success  in  really  meeting  the  obliga- 
tion and  the  pledge  that  we  are  all  mak- 
ing publicly  as  we  travel  the  countryside 
today. 

•  Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Kassebauu  to  restore  $0.9  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.'7  billion  in  out- 
lays for  general  revenue  sharing. 

The  workings  of  this  amendment  have 
been  sufficiently  explained.  It  is  not  a 
budget  buster.  It  is  a  reasonable  amend- 
ment that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  all 
Americans.  It  recognizes  the  important 
role  that  general  revenue  sharing  plays. 
not  only  for  the  States,  but  for  the  cities 
as  well.  The  appeal  of  this  amendment 
is  reflected  by  testimony  by  the  National 
Governors'  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  who  have 
expressed  their  preference  for  reductions 
in  categorical  grants  In  order  to  retain 
the  flexibility  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing. 

One  point  that  I  would  like  to  stress 
is  that  the  elimination  of  general  revenue 
sharing  is  very  likely  to  hurt  the  cities 
more  than  it  will  hurt  the  States.  The 
cities  have  fewer  taxing  powers.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  adjust  to  the  loss  of 
revenue  as  easily  as  the  States,  which 
pass  approximately  44  percent  of  revenue 
sharing  to  the  cities.  At  a  time  when  it 
appears  that  we  are  heading  into  a 
serious  recession,  the  reduction  in  these 
funds  will  hit  the  cities  especially  hard. 

By  retaining  these  funds  and  retain- 
ing the  flexibility  that  general  revenue 
sharing  provides,  the  States  will  be  better 
able  to  respond  to  their  individual  needs 
and  to  the  needs  of  their  urban  areas. 
For  these  recisons,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Kassebaum  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  stand 
to  oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ators KASSEBAUM  and  Bradley  to  reduce 
funding  for  various  education,  social 
service,  and  transportation  programs  to 
provide  funding  for  the  State  portion  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program. 

I  recognize  the  importance  of  the  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  program  for  State 
governments,    including    the    State    of 


Montana.  But  I  think  it  is  important  for 
Senators  to  recognize  that  under  this 
amendment,  fimding  for  direct  pajrments 
to  States  would  be  provided  by  reducing 
a  wide  variety  of  programs  which  direct- 
ly benefit  local  government  units. 

The  sponsors  of  this  amendment  would 
add  $0.7  billion  in  funding  for  the  States' 
share  of  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram. They  propose  to  offset  this  increase 
by  reductions  in  programs  for  education, 
social  services,  health,  transportation, 
energy  and  natural  resources. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Senators  would  cut  funding  in  function 
500  by  $400  million.  Many  important  ed- 
ucation programs  have  already  been  re- 
duced to  unreasonably  low  levels. 

I  appreciate  the  efforts  by  the  authors 
to  exempt  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation and  the  Impact  aid  program  from 
the  effects  of  their  amendment.  But  in 
the  end,  it  is  their  cut,  and  not  their  in- 
tentions that  will  apply.  I  fear  that  im- 
pact aid,  an  education  program  of  critical 
importance  to  Montana,  might  suffer  ad- 
ditional cuts. 

Impact  aid  provides  an  essential  source 
of  funds  to  local  school  agencies  as  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  property  tax 
revenues  resulting  from  a  large  Federal 
presence.  Yet,  the  administration  has  al- 
ready drastically  cut  impact  aid. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  cuts  in  other 
vital  education  programs,  such  as  title 
IV-C  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  and  vocational  education. 
It  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  short- 
change education  in  our  efforts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

In  addition,  the  Kassebaum-Bradley 
amendment  will  cut  transportation  funds 
which  provide  for  highway  construction, 
railroad  rehabilitation,  and  local  bus 
systems.  Forest  management  and  fiood 
prevention  funds  would  also  be  threat- 
ened. 

Thus,  while  I  will  continue  to  strongly 
support  an  adequately  funded  revenue 
sharing  program  for  municipal  and  coun- 
ty governments.  I  cannot  support  this 
amendment.  It  is  essentially  a  transfer  of 
funds  from  programs  which  affect  local 
government  units  to  the  States,  many  of 
which  presently  enjoy  budget  surpluses.* 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment  to  partially 
shift  resources  back  to  general  revenue 
sharing.  Given  the  pressures  to  balance 
the  budget,  this  Is  perhaps  the  most  real- 
istic way  to  redirect  resources  to  States 
that  are  plimglng  into  desperate  fiscal 
problems. 

I  have  long  supported  general  revenue 
sharing.  Even  when  the  economy  is 
strong,  revenue  sharing  makes  better  use 
of  some  Federal  dollars  by  helping  State 
and  local  governments  respond  to  needs 
they  have  defined  In  their  diverse 
jurisdictions. 

Revenue  sharing  Is  even  more  vital 
when  the  economy  Is  shaken  by  soaring 
infiation  and  deepening  recession.  State 
governments  are  very  vulnerable  to  fall- 
ing Income  tax  revenuues  and  rising  de- 
mands for  services.  Constitutional  pro- 
hibitions against  deficit  spending  force 
States  to  slash  spending — smd  therefore 
take  action  that  in  turn  damages  dis- 


tressed families  and  actually  deepens  the 
recession. 

I  am  most  aware  of  the  gathering 
storm  in  my  own  State  of  Michigan.  The 
State  unemployment  rate  hit  12.4  percent 
in  April  and  is  rising.  Welfare  and  gen- 
eral assistance  caseloads  in  Michigan  are 
rising  faster  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  State  government 
is  projecting  a  budget  shortfall  totaling 
$20O-$300  million  by  next  year. 

That  Dudgetary  pressure  is  likely  to 
reduce  the  State's  ability  to  aid  local  gov- 
ernments. Detroit,  for  example,  now  is 
forced  to  make  sharp  cuts  in  its  work 
force  including  the  police  and  other  vital 
service  departments.  The  city  projects  a 
budget  deficit  of  $60-$80  million. 

Michigan  may  be  hardest  hit,  Mr. 
President,  but  it  is  not  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately, Michigan  probably  is  once  again 
likely  to  serve  as  a  vanguard,  leading 
other  States  into  severe  fiscal  distress. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  especially 
inappropriate  to  cut  the  State  share  of 
revenue  sharing  at  this  stage  of  a  reces- 
sion. But  since  Congress  now  seems  de- 
termined to  make  cuts,  the  Kassebaum- 
Bradley  amendment  is  a  valuable  means 
to  limit  the  damage  by  shifting  resources 
from  more  rigid  categorical  programs 
into  a  program  that  gives  the  States  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  their  most  press- 
ing fiscal  crises. 

Mr.  President,  some  have  attacked 
general  revenue  sharing  because  it  re- 
quires the  Federal  Government,  which 
has  a  budget  deficit,  to  transfer  resources 
to  State  governments  that  in  the  aggre- 
gate are  running  a  surplus. 

States  have  an  aggregate  surplus  of 
$7.5  billion,  it  is  true.  However,  it  is  false 
and  misleading  to  imply  that  that  aggre- 
gate surplus  is  evidence  that  States  are 
fiscally  strong. 

First,  50  percent  of  this  surplus  is  ac- 
counted for  by  only  three  States :  Alaska, 
California,  and  Texas.  A  surplus  in  one 
State  is  of  no  benefit  to  another  State 
that  has  high  tax  rates,  falling  personal 
income  and  rising  costs. 

Second,  if  those  three  States  are  ex- 
cluded, the  aggregate  surplus  of  the 
States  is  only  3.8  percent.  This  is  sig- 
nificantly below  the  5-percent  surplus 
that  leading  bond  rating  houses  consider 
to  be  a  prudent  cushion  against  seasonal 
fluctuations,  unforeseen  revenue  short- 
falls, and  unexpected  spending  needs. 

Third,  the  surpluses  mask  the  fact  that 
State  and  local  pension  funds  have  un- 
funded liabilities  totaling  $150-$175  bU- 
lion.  a  large  portion  of  which  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  States. 

Fourth,  the  Stete  operating  budgets 
do  not  refiect  the  growing  deficit  in  the 
Federal  Unemployment  Compensation 
Fund.  The  States'  current  share  of  the 
deficit  is  about  $4.3  billion.  Pennsylvania, 
nhnois,  Connecticut,  and  Michigan  all 
have  large  deficits  resulting  from  unem- 
ployment levels. 

Finally,  a  comparison  of  the  Federal 
deficit  and  the  States"  surpluses  is  like 
comparing  apples  and  oranges  because 
the  accounting  systems  are  different.  Un- 
like the  Federal  Government,  States  do 
not  show  their  capital  spending  In  their 
operating  budget.  If  they  did,  most  States 
would  also  be  nmnlng  large  deficits. 
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Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  the  States'    less  true  today  than  in  1972.  when  the 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing  will    program    was    first    enacted.    Revenue    many  reasons 
also  hurt  localities.  Treasury  Secretary    sharing,  including  the  States'  portion,  is        T^n„  „„„  „'  w  ^  ... 


assumptions.  Is  a  good  idea.  I  think,  for 
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Ing  the  needs  of  the  areas  within  their 
jurisdiction. 


pledge  to  work  for  that,  and  also  to  see 
if  some  of  the  revenue-sharing  funds 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
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Mr.  President,  the  loss  of  the  States" 
share  of  general  revenue  sharing  will 
also  hurt  localities.  Treasury  Secretary 
Miller  testified  in  April  that  about  60 
percent  of  the  States'  share  is  passed 
through  to  localities.  Many  States  sim- 
ply will  not  be  able  to  make  up  the  gap 
caused  by  the  cut  in  funding. 

Mr.  President,  I  note  that  the  amend- 
ment asimies  that  there  would  be  no  cuts 
In  grants  for  payments  to  individuals, 
such  as  medicaid,  food  stamps,  and  sub- 
sidized housing;  no  cuts  in  block  grant 
programs  such  as  community  develop- 
ment block  grants  and  title  XX  social 
services;  no  cuts  in  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams about  which  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee made  specific  funding  assumptions, 
such  as  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation, EPA  construction  grants,  CETA, 
Federal-aid  highways,  ajid  mass  transit. 
The  amendment  assujnes  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  some  Federal  categorical 
grant  programs  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. 

Mr.  President,  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  make  it  possible  for  Congress 
to  respond  to  the  cascade  of  fiscal  prob- 
lems that  is  faUing  upon  a  growing  num- 
ber of  States.  It  would  not  increase  the 
Federal  deficit.  It  would  only  give  State 
governments  more  fiexibility  to  respond 
to  their  most  pressing  needs. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  amend- 
ment.* 
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•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  initiative  lead  by  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM  to  make  room  in  the  budget  for 
partial  funding  of  the  States'  portion  of 
general  revenue  sharing  by  reducing  cer- 
tain categorical  grant  programs  by  the 
same  amount.  The  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment would  provide  $700  million  in  out- 
lays and  $900  million  in  budget  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  with  Senator 
Kassebaum  and  the  cosponsors  of  her 
amendment  a  concern  that  the  revenue 
sharing  program  and  the  principles  it 
exemplifies  not  be  sacrificed  because  of 
the  need  for  budgetary  restraint.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  want  to  cause  an 
increase  In  the  deficit  or  in  taxes.  The 
Kassebaum  amendment  meets  this  con- 
cern by  providing  offsetting  reductions 
in  Federal  aid  to  the  States  in  order  to 
facilitate  partial  funding  of  States'  rev- 
enue sharing.  The  Kassebaum  amend- 
ment makes  reductions  in  a  range  of 
categorical  grant  programs  that  were 
not  reduced  during  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee deliberations  on  the  resolution.  The 
range  of  programs  covered  by  the 
amendment  is  broad  enough  that  no 
program  should  be  seriously  undermined 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  goal  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  was  to  give 
State  and  local  governments  more  direct 
authority  over  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Govenmient  but  spent  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  The  program  was 
not  designed  to  supplement  Federal 
spending  but  to  decentralize  spending 
decisions.  The  premise  behind  revenue 
sharing— that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  most  closely  attuned  to  the 
day-to-day  needs  of  our  citizens— is  no 


less  true  today  than  in  1972.  when  the 
program  was  first  enacted.  Revenue 
sharing,  including  the  States'  portion,  is 
vital  to  maintaining  our  Federal  system 
of  Government. 

This  amendment  is  not  just  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  States,  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  every  municipality  and  local  govern- 
ment in  the  country.  This  is  because 
much  of  the  funding  the  States  receive 
under  the  revenue  sharing  program  is  in 
practice  passed  through  for  local  proj- 
ects by  .local  governments.  While  the 
Kassebaum  amendment  accepts  a  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  the  States'  share 
of  revenue  sharing,  it  would  at  least  fa- 
cilitate mamtaining  the  most  important 
programs  that  have  been  run  by  local 
governments  under  the  existing  revenue 
sharing  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  favor  the  block  grant 
or  "no  strings"  type  of  Federal  funding 
to   State   and   local   governments.   This 
amendment  permits  us  to  work  toward 
further    decentralization    of    particular 
spending  decisions.  It  will  also  enhance 
the  flexibihty  with  which  State  and  local 
governments  plan  their  own  spending. 
Furthermore,  it  does  so  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  tight  control 
over  the  Federal  budget  this  year.  We 
should  not  let  this  ver>-  serious  effort  to 
achieve  budget  restraint  this  year  serve 
as  an  excuse  to  devastate  a  program  that 
has   been  a  resounding  success  in  the 
view   of   State   and   local   governments 
across  the  country.  Most  of  those  politictd 
jurisdictions    prefer    the    basically    "no 
strings"    approach    of   Federal    revenue 
sharing  to  other  forms  of  Federal  grants 
and  aid.  There  is  no  reason  not  to  allow 
those  jurisdictions  to  continue  to  benefit 
from  this  form  of  funding  inasmuch  as 
we  can  do  so  without  injuring  any  other 
categorical  programs  of  aid  to  the  States. 
Mr.  President,  many  of  us  would  pre- 
fer to  see  full  funding  of  the  States'  share 
of  revenue  sharing.  There  are  a  number 
of  proposals  in  progress  that  would  al- 
low the  full  State  share  to  be  continued 
without   raising   total  spending   in   the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget,  but  the  least  we 
can  do  in  consideration  of  the  first  budg- 
et resolution  is  to  support  the  Kasse- 
baum Initiative  and  leave  room  to  fund 
that  portion  of  the  States'  share  of  reve- 
nue sharing  that  is  most  crucial  for  the 
ongoing  operation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment. • 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  and  move  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  has  20  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  "yeas "  and  "nays"  were  ordered 
•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
'Mrs.  Kassebaum)  and  our  other  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
this  amendment.  Restoring  a  role  for 
States  in  the  general  revenue-sharing 
program,  within  the  context  of  budget 
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assumptions.  Is  a  good  idea.  I  think  for 
many  reasons. 

Long  ago  we  reached  the  point  where 
too  many  good  ideas  were  competing  for 
too  few  Federal  dollars.  Thus,  it  is  im- 
portant that  ths  amendment  does  not 
increase  the  budget  total.  I  support  the 
aim  of  this  amendment  to  offset  the 
restoration  of  the  States'  share  of  reve- 
nue sharing  by  cutting  some  categorical 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 

We  are  posed  with  a  dilemma:  How  to 
meet  constituent  needs  at  a  time  when 
we  must  exercise  enormous  fiscal  disci- 
pline. Hard  decisions  cannot  be  avoided 
Many  important  programs  will  not  be 
cut  by  this  amendment:  First,  grants 
for  payments  to  individuals,  including 
medicaid,  food  stamps  and  subsidized 
housing;  second,  bloc  grant  programs 
and  third,  categorical  grants  which  were 
already  cut  in  the  budget  resolution  as- 
sumptions. 

In  my  experience,  general  revenue 
sharing  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
effective  Federal  programs.  Funds  have 
been  distributed  to  about  39,000  units  of 
Government  since  its  inception,  in  great- 
er amounts  to  areas  of  greatest  need,  and 
at  very  low  administrative  costs.  As  im- 
portant, I  think,  is  the  fact  that  it  has 
allowed  the  people  we  represent  to  attack 
problems  through  the  governments 
closest  to  them  instead  of  being  forced 
to  search  for  a  solution  in  the  bureau- 
cratic maze  of  Washington. 

There  is  an  added  advantage  to  this. 
Because  the  revenue-sharing  program  is 
run  so  efficiently,  less  dollars  are  wasted 
on  the  administrative  expenses  asso- 
ciated with  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
Thus,  there  are  more  dollars  to  use  to 
meet  actual  human  needs.  This  greater 
degree  of  cost  effectiveness  is  a  clear 
advantage  that  revenue  sharing  enjoys 
over  the  narrow,  federally  administered 
categorical  aid  programs. 

Spending  cut  decisions  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution  impact  directly  on 
State  and  local  governments.  Revenue 
sharing  should  not  be  singled  out  in  a 
disproportionate  way  as  a  primary  econ- 
omy target.  In  putting  together  a  bal- 
anced "retrenchment  policy"  we  should 
consider  the  valuable  role  it  plays  as  part 
of  the  tripartite  system  of  revenue  shar- 
ing, block  grants  and  categorical  aid 
programs.  We  might  begin  by  taking  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  infiation  alone 
has  eroded  the  value  of  revenue  sharing 
dollars  by  about  one-half  over  the  past 
8  years. 

We  ask  State  and  local  governments  to 
accept  cuts  in  all  forms  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. And  yet  we  must  be  sure  that 
spending  is  trimmed  in  a  way  that  maxi- 
mizes the  ability  of  State  and  local  offi- 
cials to  meet  both  national  priorities  and 
local  needs.  Cuts  in  intergovernmental 
programs  must  be  linked  with  greater 
legislative  and  administrative  flexibility 
for  State  and  local  governments.  Cate- 
gorical grants  do  further  national  inter- 
ests, but  in  many  cases  they  are  too  nar- 
row to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  the 
States  and  localities.  Revenue  sharing, 
on  the  other  hand,  permits  govern- 
ment's complete  flexibihty  in  responding 
to  their  constituents'  priorities  and  fill- 
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ine  the  needs  of  the  areas  within  their    pledge  to  work  for  that,  and  also  to  see 
lurisdiction  ^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  revenue-sharing  funds 

The  need  to  reduce  spending  at  the  sent  to  Michigan  can  be  used  to  replace 
Federal  level  is  widely  recognized.  The  cuts  in  Federal  categorical  programs.* 
question  is  where  the  cuts  are  going  to  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
come.  In  the  recent  past,  the  National 
Governor's  Association,  the  National 
League  of  Cities,  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  have 
repeatedly  expressed  a  preference  for 
reduction  in  categorical  grants  as  op 


has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  The  "yeas"  and 
"nays"  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 


Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye'.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jack- 
son ) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
I  Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxjnaga),  and  the  Sena- 
are 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn,LiAMs)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)    would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Yotmc)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias)   would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN  I .  Are  there  any  other  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  59,  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  110  Leg.] 
YEAS— 30 


posed  to  cuts  in  general  revenue  sharing.     Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel)  ,  the 

All  In  all,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that     -— -'—  ^ " '■■  '"-  -^ ■    *^" 

it  is  important  for  the  Senate  to  modify 
the  first  budget  resolution  to  restore  the 
States  role  in  the  general  revenue-shar- 
ing program.  It  is  important  that  this 
be  accomplished  without  "busting"  the 

budget,  I  therefore  support  the  aim  of    tor  from  Georgia   (Mr.  Talmadge) 
this  amendment  to  cut  categorical  grant     necessarily  absent, 
funds  by  an  equal  amount.* 
•  Mr.  LEVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the      Kassebaum      amendment.      This 
amendment   increases   general   revenue 
funds  by  $700  miUion  or  40  percent  of  the 
State  share  of  general  revenue  sharing 
which  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
eliminated.  Offsetting  this  increase  the 
amendment  proposes  to  reduce  selected 
categorical  grants  by  a  like  amount  for 

1981. 

In  a  small  way.  this  amendment  can 
redress  a  serious  inadequacy  of  this 
budget.  This  budget  does  not  recognize 
or  even  attempt  to  address  the  severe 
regional  impact  of  the  current  recession. 
We  are  balancing  the  budget  but  in  the 
process  we  are  asking  more  of  some  re- 
gions than  we  are  of  others  in  terms  of 
sacrifice.  In  effect,  this  budget  is  not  in 
balance;  some  States  and  many  individ- 
uals will  be  forced  to  sacrifice  more  than 
others  so  we  can  balance  on  paper  the 
Federal  budget. 

Reducing  categorical  grant  programs 
as  this  amendment  contemplates  will 
mean  that  many  worthwhile  programs 
will  be  affected.  But  with  additional 
funds  allocated  for  general  revenue 
funds,  1  intend  to  work  in  the  very  near 
future  to  shape  an  appropriate  revenue- 
shEiring  formula  which  more  accurately 
considers  the  fiscal  needs  of  States.  Too 
many  States  as  a  result  of  improving 
economic  climates  and  a  resurging  de- 
mand for  certain  natural  resources  are 
now  blessed  with  sufficient  State  reve- 
nues. But  while  many  of  these  States 
benefit,  other  States  see  dwindling  tax 
bases  erode  their  ability  to  raise  the  ap- 
propriate funds  for  needed  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  needs.  Given 
these  circumsttinces,  it  is  time  we  re- 
evaluated the  distribution  of  general 
revenue-sharing  funds  to  effectuate  a 
fairer  estimate  of  fiscal  needs. 

I  am  reluctant  to  support  a  cut  in 
categorical  programs.  I  generally  oppose 
cuts  of  this  nature  because  they  are  so 
arbitrary  and  are  an  abdication  of  our 
budget-making  responsibility.  It  is  only 
because  my  State  is  so  desperately  in  a 
recession  and  because  on  balance  I  be- 
lieve Michigan  will  be  at  least  $10  million 
ahead  if  this  amendment  passes  that  I 
am  constrained  to  vote  for  it.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  return  the  funds  allo- 
cated for  general  revenue  sharing  to 
States  with  the  greatest  fiscal  needs.  I 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  1073  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 

motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized, 
pursuant  to  the  previous  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order.  Senators 
will  clear  the  well,  so  that  we  can  iwo- 
ceed  with  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  extends  an  apology  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  because  he  cannot 
proceed  imtil  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Will  Senators  who  are  carrying  on 
conversations  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate please  retire  to  the  cloakroom?  "Rie 
Chair  asks  that  the  well  be  cleared. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  again. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1752 

(Purpose:  To  allow  the  States  to  elect  to 
receive  either  general  revenue-sharing 
payments  or  categorical  grants) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
obtaining  order. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amend- 
ment No.  1752. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtTss), 
for  himself.  Mr.  Dolx.  and  Mr  Hatch  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1752, 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  22.  after  line  6.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  20.  Provided,  however.  That  a  8t*te 
shall  receive  general  revenue-sharing  pay- 
ments In  an  amount  equal  to  that  which 
the  State  elects  to  reduce  Its  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  under  the  provisions  of  other 
laws:  And  provided  further.  That  the  budge- 
tary level  set  forth  In  section  1(b)  (16)  of 
this  resolution  shall  not  be  deemed  to  pro- 
hibit enactment  of  further  legislation  Im- 
plementing such  election  by  the  States  aa 
hereinabove  described. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BEXliMON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  simply  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  59 
Members  voted  for  a  long  list  of  cuts  in 
various  bills,  and  I  want  Members  to 
reaUze  that  they  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  cast  votes  to  make  those  cuts 
when  the  appropriations  bills  come  to 
the  floor. 

If  we  do  not  do  that,  the  effect  of  what 
was  Just  done  is  $700  million  increase  in 
our  deficit. 

So  we  wish  the  Members  to  realize  they 
voted  now  not  just  for  State  revenue 
shjulng  but  also  for  some  very  specific 
cuts.  If  no  one  else  makes  the  amend- 
ments for  the  cuts,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  will  do  that. 

So  let  us  be  ready  to  go  through  with 
what  we  just  committed  ourselves  to  do. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
just  say  to  the  Senator,  after  some  dis- 
cussion of  this  amendment,  it  is  my  pres- 
ent intention  at  least  to  withdraw  the 
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amendment.    My    understanding,    from 
talking  with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  is 
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1  favor  that  kind  of  a  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 


We  were  talking  together  in  relation 
to  the  second  concurrent  budget  resnin. 
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wh#.re  It  ouKht  to    to  facUitate  it;  I  am  confident  within  the    that  time  because  the  pressure  starts 
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amendment.  My  understanding,  from 
talking  with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  is 
they  do  not  have  any  strong  objections 
to  the  theory  expressed  in  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  explain  for  just 
a  moment  what  that  theorj-  is,  and  it  will 
not  take  long. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  now  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair,  somewhat  earlier 
today  was  makmg  reference  to  legislation 
that  he  is  introducing  or  has  introduced 
to  accomplish  what  this  amendment 
would  make  possible,  and  that  is  to  allow 
the  States  to  determine  whether  they 
want  to  receive  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing or  full  payments  of  the  various  cate- 
gorical £iid  grants  under  various  statutes 
providing  for  such  programs. 

My  amendment  simply  would  make  it 
in  order,  in  effect,  to  offer  such  legisla- 
tion without  it  being  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  on  the  grounds  that  it  would 
breach  some  of  the  targets  established 
in  variou5  sections  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  reiterate  all 
the  targets  that  have  been  made  and 
many  of  them  have  been  made  under  the 
amendment  offered,  first,  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  '  Mr.  Baker  >  in  regard  to 
his  amendment  which  was  defeated  and 
then  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  'Mrs.  Kassebaum>  on  the  amend- 
ment just  now  adopted.  Both  of  those 
had  sought  to  restore  all  or  a  part  of 
general  revenue  sharing  to  the  States 
for  the  States'  share  but  had  offsetting 
categorical  grants,  and  each  of  these 
amendments  carried  within  it  specific 
listing  of  which  ones  of  the  functions 
within  the  budget  resolution  would  have 
dollar  amount  reductions  to  offset  for  the 
amount  of  increase  in  general  revenue 
sharing. 

It  has  appeared  to  me.  Mr.  President 
that  we  perhaps  do  not  know  what  the 
States  want.  I  know  the  Governors'  Con- 
ference, the  Conference  of  State  Legis- 
latures and  others  have  been  asked  to 
comment  on  this  kind  of  legislation,  and 
they  have  not  adopted  an  official  position 
with  respect  to  it.  But  it  appears  to  this 
Senator  that  oerhaps  if  we  ffve  them 
the  authority  to  determine,  do  they  want 
this  amount  of  money  under  this  pro- 
gram or  a  different  amount  of  money 
under  another  program,  th'^t  they  will 
make  the  election.  They  will  have  the 
authoritv  to  make  that  deci-^ion  as  to 
Whether  thev  want  it  under  general  rev- 
enue sharine  or  under  cat»eorcal  aid 
programs.  That  makes  eminent  good 
sense  to  this  Senator. 

I  could  not  help  but  hear  earlier  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  who  was  speak- 
ing in  opposition  to  revenue  sharng  and 
some  of  the  points  that  he  makes  I 
share.  But  at  lea.-^t  one  of  the  points  th^t 
ne  m-'kes  in  ooposition  to  the  general 

\tlt  °^  ^*"^L^'  "^^""^  sharing  is.  at 
least,  removed  by  th's  amendment  be- 

election.  They  would  have  to  say  to 
the-r  constituents.  "No.  we  decided  we 
would  rather  have  this  monev  in  this 
program  than  an  equivalent  amount  of 
money  in  these  other  programs  " 

mSf^  T"!''.  ^^  °"  '■«^°'-^  "s  having 
made  a  decision  which  oroerams  thev 
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I  favor  that  kind  of  a  responsibility. 
Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill, 
because  we  have  discussed  this  amend- 
ment before  and  in  private  conversation. 
I  will  not  try  to  characterize  what  it  was 
what  he  said.  But  I  invite  him  to  make  a 
comment  with  respect  to  the  theory  of 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.   ROLLINGS.   Mr.   President,  the 
theory  of  the  pending  amendment,  of 
course,  is  to  replace  categorical  grants 
with  revenue  sharing.  As  we  discussed  in 
the   debates    on    both   the   Kassebaum 
amendment  and  the  Baker  amendment, 
adhered  to  that  theor>'  some  25  years  ago. 
In  trying  to  develop  it  over  the  many, 
manv  years,  we  got  right  down  to  the 
point  in  a  very  concentrated  dialog  over 
the  past  10  years  with  President  Nixon 
and  others  trying  to  use  that  approach, 
with  Secretary  Weinberger  and  others 
coming  in.  that  we  are  trying  to  pick  out 
certain  selected  programs.  Finally,  when 
we  came  up.  particularly  with  the  rec- 
ommendation   by    the    Senator    from 
Texas,  we  just  could  not  afford  the  State 
portion,  at  least,  of  revenue  sharing,  re- 
gardless   of    the    principal    theory,    be- 
cause we  are  mailing  back  money  to  feed 
State  budget  surpluses.  In  other  words, 
we  were  borrowing  money,  running  up 
further  deficits,  further  interest  costs,  to 
send  back  to  those  who  were  sitting  there 
with  a  surplus. 

So  that  salved  the  conscience  of  most 
of  us  here  in  this  body. 

However,  how  do  you  really  replace 
the  categorical  grants  with  revenue 
sharing?  The  McClure  amendment  ad- 
dresses just  that  problem. 

As  I  see  it,  he  says  a  State  shall  re- 
ceive general  revenue-sharing  payments 
in  an  amount  equal  to  that  which  a 
State  elects  to  reduce  its  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  under  the  provisions  of 
other  laws. 

We  have  had  a  pretty  good  track  rec- 
ord— no,  not  a  good  record — but  a  try, 
let  us  say  a  good  colleee  try.  at  havin;? 
the  States  outline  exactly  which  one  of 
these  categorical  grants  they  wish  to 
discontinue  and  in  place  thereof  receive 
more  revenue  sharing. 

We  had  a  correlation  of  not  only  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  but  also  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  we  just  zipped 
back  letters  and  said.  "Please,  outline." 
And  we  have  yet  to  have  any  of  these 
Governors,  who  know  it  is  a  small  fish, 
and  we  have  yet  to  have  them  bite  on  the 
bait,  and  just  be  honest  and  aboveboard 
with  us. 

Mavbe  if  we  could  have  seen  from 
numerous  States  a  consensus,  then  we 
would  look  aeain  at  trying  to  replace 
the  categorical  programs  regardless  of 
whose  responsibility,  whether  it  is  the 
State  or  ours. 

But  the  Senator  here  says  now  that 
the  States  are  going  to  do  it.  The  States 
have  given  no  indication  that  they 
could. 

Obviouslv,  these  laws  would  have  to 
be  passed,  and  I  think  what  the  dis- 
t'reuished  Senator  from  Idaho  and  my- 
self are  both  concerned  with  is  we  do 
not  want  the  budget  process  to  Inhibit 
tbat  oarticular  process  during  the 
summer. 


We  were  talking  together  in  relation 
to  the  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. There  is  a  feel  in  the  leadership 
that  perhaps  we  should  accelerate  that 
resolution,  looking  at  the  schedules,  try. 
ing  to  get  it  out  this  year  by  October  1 
This  is  a  Presidential  election  year.  We 
ran  over  last  year.  So  we  could  move  It 
up  into  August.  When  we  considered 
that,  we  looked  at  the  record  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee really  completes  its  preparation  for 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
first  part  of  August. 

So  looking  then  and  there,  we  would 
be  ready  to  take  any  kind  of  laws  that 
would  replace  or  reduce  the  categorical 
grants,  we  could  account  for  them  in  our 
budget  markup  and  then  judiciously  al- 
locate further  Federal  revenue  sharing. 
But  at  this  particular  point,  we  are 
not  given  any  idea  where  these  savings 
should  come  from.  We  know  that  many 
areas  have  been  suggested  as  in  the  Kas- 
sebaum amendment.  It  is  like  next  to 
pulling  eyeteeth. 

We  have  been  in  that  committee  our- 
selves and  tried  further  amendments 
and,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  many  others  in  the  Chamber  are 
vitally  interested  in  add-ons  to  those 
very  same  categorical  grants. 

So.  we  wish  to  go  along,  but  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  it  would  not  be  within  good 
budgeteering  at  this  particular  moment, 
if  the  Senator  sees  what  I  mean.  Because, 
what  he  says  is  that  the  States  would 
elect  and  we  would  have  no  idea  how 
they  would  elect,  even  if  they  elected 
and  said,  "Now  what  I  like  is  instead  of 
SlOO  million  in  UDAG  grants,  I  would 
like  to  have  my  $100  mUlion  in  revenue 
sharing." 

If  the  particular  Governor  of  my  State, 
Governor  Riley,  were  to  call  Congress 
or  call  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
or  the  President  and  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  then  how  would  we 
effectuate  that  particular  priority  in  his 
mind?  How  do  we  do  that?  Again  we 
come  back  to  us,  namely.  Congress,  the 
authorizing  committee  and  having  it  go 
through  that  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  I  think 
that  is  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  in- 
troduced by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  the  occupant  of  the 
chair,  and  also  legislation  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole  I  is  developing  and  some  that  1 
have  been  workmg  on  in  my  own  office. 
It  is  a  means  by  which  they  could, 
without  affecting  the  overall  Federal 
budget,  elect  between  the  authorized 
levels  of  categorical  aid  programs,  and 
the  allocations  to  the  States  for  the 
States'  share,  and  say,  "We  will  accept 
less  from  those  categorical  aid  programs 
in  order  that  we  can  qualify  for  and  re- 
ceive our  allocation  under  general  reve- 
nue sharing." 

I  think  such  legislation  can  be  drafted. 
It  can  be  handled  in  a  way  and  it  can  be 
done  in  a  way  that  does  not  destroy  the 
theory  of  the  budget  nrocess  nor  the 
b-i lances  that  are  sought  under  a  bal- 
anced budget. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  puts  the  de- 
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clsionmaking  exactly  where  it  ought  to 
be  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  we  have 
not  been  able  to  develop  a  national  con- 
census with  respect  to  the  reauct.on  of 
specific  categorical  aid  programs  is  we 
imve  50  States  with  50  different  sets  of 
priorities,  50  different  kinds  of  problems 
to  confront,  and  they  may  not  be  in 
agreement  among  themselves  as  to  which 
programs  they  would  like  to  see  reduced. 

But  they  could  very  well,  and  very 
easily,  among  the  50  States  come  up  with 
50  different  varieties  of  balances  between 
categorictd  aid  programs  and  general 
revenue  sharing. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  of 
course,  was  to  simply  make  it  possible 
during  the  course  of  this  simimer,  and 
before  the  second  concurrent  resolution, 
to  consider  such  legislation  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  without  having  a  point  of 
order  raised  against  it  because  it  changed 
the  dollar  amounts  in  functional  cate- 
gories as  contained  in  this  resolution. 

I  want  to  be  able  to  support  the  com- 
mittee on  its  sections  17  and  18,  and  I 
know  there  will  be  some  discussion  about 
the  enforcement  provisions.  The  enforce- 
ment provisions  are  intended  to  have 
teeth  in  them,  kind  of  an  experimental 
pride  to  see  whether  or  not  this  body 
can  tolerate  real  discipline. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Exactly. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  hope  we  can  get  an 
affirmative  answer  but,  at  the  same  time, 
those  teeth  that  are  embodied  not  only 
in  the  Budget  Act  but  also  in  sections  17 
and  18  of  this  resolution  will  tell  us  that 
any  effort  made  to  give  the  States  even 
the  option  to  elect  between  one  form  of 
Federal  assistance  and  another  form  of 
Federal  assistance  might  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  as  a  violation  of  the 
budget  process. 

I  might  confes-s  two  things  at  the  out- 
set; First,  there  is  a  provision  under 
section  904  of  the  Budget  Act  for  a 
waiver  of  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act.  Second,  I  think  the  provisions  of 
sections  17  and  18,  even  if  adopted  and 
written  into  the  law  that  controls  our 
actions  here  and  in  the  other  body,  that 
those  provisions  would  be  subject  to  over- 
ride by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congress.  I  am  not  so  sure  whether 
that  would  be  true  of  each  individual 
House  but,  at  least,  a  majority  vote  in 
both  Houses  certainly  would  be  sufficient 
to  override  the  provisions  of  sections  17 
and  18. 

But  I  thought  just  to  make  clear  it 
might  be  well  to  offer  this  amendment 
now  to  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
run  into  that  additional  inhibition  at  the 
time  somebody  might  offer  such  legisla- 
tion for  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Well,  untU  it  is  con- 
sidered, obviously  in  that  second  con- 
current resolution  it  would,  as  the  Sena- 
tor says,  be  responsive  to  section  904 
and  responsive  to  those  particular  pro- 
visions if  we  can  include  sections  17  and 
18,  the  discipline  provisions  regulation, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Senator — I  am  a 
fill-in  now,  but  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  our  ranking  member — that  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  will 
be  working  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
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to  facilitate  it;  I  am  confident  within  the 
next  2  months  we  have,  June  and  July, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  of  that  new  leg- 
islation will  be  coming  down  the  pike, 
but  we  will  have  that  second  concurrent 
resolution  out  before  any  really  new  leg- 
islation that  would  inhibit  it,  and  then 
we  can  be  informed  by  the  Senator 
specifically  of  those  categories,  and 
maybe  if  we  just  get  one  or  two  or  three 
we  might  bring  the  trend  to  where  you 
and  I  would  desire  it,  namely,  more  of 
the  sharing  and  less  of  the  categorical 
grants.  But  it  has  got  to  be  done  in  a 
responsible  fashion. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

(Mr.  PROXMIRE  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments, and  I  wish  to  thank  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  for  relieving  me  in  the 
chair  while  I  do  so. 

I  would  just  like  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  as  a  former  Governor  who 
has  worked  with  revenue  sharing  and 
categorical  grants,  and  since  I  have  been 
in  the  Senate,  I  have  talked  with  many 
Governors  about  the  problems  we  have 
here  with  balancing  the  Federal  budget, 
that  there  is  no  way  we  were  going  to 
be  able  to  continue  with  all  of  the  good 
programs,  however  worthy  they  might 
be. 

Therefore,  I  have,  as  an  individual 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  asked  the  Gov- 
ernors to  come  forth  with  specific  cuts 
in  the  categorical  grants  that  could  be 
shifted  over  to  general  revenue  sharing. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  statements 
that  have  been  made  by  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma  and  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  with  regard  to  the  fact  that 
traditionally  Governors  do  not  want  to 
cut  out  programs.  They  just  want  to  have 
more  money  to  continue  to  flow  into  their 
States  for  their  use. 

I  think  most  will  remember  and  recog- 
nize that  when,  I  believe  it  was  in  1972, 
the  concept,  the  basic  concept  of  revenue 
sharing,  was  instituted,  we  were  sup- 
posed to  go  to  the  transitory  period  of 
providing  money  up  front. 

But  then  the  continued  funding  in  the 
outyears  was  to  come  from  a  reduction 
in  the  categorical  programs.  That  never 
occurred.  Therefore,  we  had  a  double 
layer  of  spending  from  Washington,  D.C. 

The  reason  that  I,  after  studying  this 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  did  not  choose 
to  make  any  move  on  the  budgetary 
process  was  because  I  did  not  think  it 
was  binding  and,  therefore,  the  bill  I 
introduced  this  morning  addresses  itself 
to  that,  and  I  assume  It  will  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committee  to  be  acted 
upon  in  this  body  when  we  take  up  the 
funding  of  the  revenue  act  itself  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time. 

I  certainly  also  agree  with  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  that  historically 
this  body  flnds  itself  in  a  position  of 
quite  easily  passing  broad  categories  of 
cuts,  but  when  it  comes  up  to  specifically 
voting  for  those  cuts  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  have  some  faint  hearts  at 


that  time  because  the  pressure  starts 
coming  from  some  of  the  special  interest 
groups  back  home — and  most  of  those 
special  interest  groups  are  good  special 
interest  groups — but,  nevertheless,  they 
object  to  the  fact  of  1  penny  of  any  kind 
of  a  program  that  they  have  being  cut. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever we  do  with  the  amendment  that  is 
being  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
he  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  imder- 
standing  of  the  fact  that  I  think  we  must 
do  something  in  this  body  with  regard 
to  restructuring  our  Federal  revenue- 
sharing  program  by  the  reduction  In 
categorical  grants. 

It  seems  to  me,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
also  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  that 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Governors 
who  know  the  needs  of  their  States  best, 
and  by  asking  their  cooperation  by  say- 
ing, "If  you  want  to  continue  Federal 
revenue  sharing  then  you  are  going  to 
have  to  join  with  us  in  recognizing  that 
we  cannot  have  a  full  continuatiMi  of 
categorical  grants  and  State  revenue 
sharing  as  we  have  known  it  in  the  past." 
we  will  achieve  our  desired  goal. 

I  am  for  the  continuation  of  State  rev- 
enue sharing  on  this  basis  because  I 
think  most  of  us  will  agree  that  State 
revenue  sharing  has  been  one  that  elim- 
inates the  redtape  of  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy as  much  as  possible  and,  for 
the  most  part.  Federal  revenue  sharing 
has  been  used  for  worthwhile  projects  in 
the  States. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  for  those  comments. 
Without  trying  to  characterize  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  it  would  be  my  feeling  from  the 
statements  made  both  on  the  Record 
and  in  our  individual  conversatiwis  that 
when  the  time  arrives  that  such  legisla- 
tion as  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
described  arrives  at  the  floor  and  there 
is  a  necessity  to  ask  for  a  waiver  of  the 
budget  provisions  or  the  provisions  of 
the  budget  resolution,  that  if  it  does  not 
add  to  the  totals,  it  only  provides  a 
mechanism  by  which  the  amounts  can  be 
shifted  from  one  category  or  one  func- 
tion to  another,  there  will  be  at  least  no 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  on  behalf  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  try  to  resist  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  immutable  totals  written 
into  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
ExoN).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  commend  Senator  McClttre  for 
the  amendment  he  has  offered.  Whether 
or  not  we  vote  on  it,  I  think  the  discus- 
sion is  a  significant  contributor  to  the 
outyears  in  terms  of  how  we  tumdle  cate- 
gorical grants. 

Last  year,  I  offered,  as  part  of  the 
budget  process,  a  swap-out  amendment, 
as  I  called  it  then,  where  you  would  swap 
general  revenue  sharing  In  exchange  for 
the  categorical  grant,  equal  dollar  for 
dollar. 

Today,  Senator  Kassebaum  offered 
that  amendment,  the  same  amendment 
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tliat  had  been  offered  in  the  committee. 
As  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  re- 
members, I  offered  it  there.  I  hope  those 
that  voted  for  it  do  not  leave  the  floor 


you  cannot  get  it  out  of  committee.  The 
theory  being  that  we  cannot  trust  State 
governments  to  do  what  we  set  out  to  do, 
so  we  will  tie  it  all  up  in  little  pieces. 
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thmk  It  is  unlikely  that  we  will  get  to 
that  point  before  we  get  to  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  this  year.  And 
because  the  Kassebaum  ampnrtmoTit  ho„ 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  make  the  request  with  the  additional 
nrnviso  that  the  warning  beU  sound  after 


ing  is  vital  to  maintaining  our  federal 
system  of  government. 
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very   useful    experiment   in 
categorical  grant  programs. 
And  yet  it  is  a  limited  exercise 
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that  had  been  offered  in  the  committee. 
As  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer  re- 
members, I  offered  it  there.  I  hope  those 
that  voted  for  it  do  not  leave  the  floor 
and  go  home  and  think  that,  well,  they 
have  voted  for  a  principle,  because  if 
that  is  all  the  vote  meant,  we  are  making 
no  headway  at  all.  I  mean,  as  far  as  the 
principle  that  the  categorical  grants  at 
this  stage  in  our  history,  because  they 
are  so  numerous,  so  duplicative,  so  rifled, 
so  inflexible,  that  they  have  become 
counterproductive. 

If  we  just  want  to  pass  a  resolution 
saying:  "Do  you  all  agree  with  that?"  we 
would  get  90  votes  saying.  "Yes;  yes." 

But  today,  by  a  rather  compelling  mar- 
gin, it  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Sen- 
ate said  was  that  we  want  to  place  a 
little  more  trust  in  local  government.  For 
about  25  years,  the  Federal  Government 
versus  the  State  and  local  governments, 
it  has  been  the  position  that  we  do  not 
tnist  them.  We  do  not  think  they  will 
carry  out  a  job  with  the  same  goals  in 
mind  that  we  have. 

So  what  we  did  is  tie  the  goals  into  a 
categorical  grant  package  £ind  delivered 
them  with  all  the  rigidity  and  lack  of 
flexibility  that  the  distinguished  Presid- 
ing Officer  knows  exists  in  those  grants 
that  make  them  wasteful,  it  makes  them 
used,  many  times,  when  something  else 
is  more  needed  at  the  local  level. 

So  I  perceive  what  we  did  today  as  a 
drastic  philosophical  change.  We  are  say- 
ing that  maybe  we  ought  to  trust  State 
governments  to  make  an  election  to  take 
some  of  the  general  revenue  sharing  in 
lieu  of  the  categorical  grant  programs. 
That  puts  them  as  the  intermediary  with 
the  people.  They  have  to  make  that  hard 
decision  and  the  people  can  respond  at 
the  ballot  box  at  the  local  level  if  they 
are  making  those  choices  improperly. 

So  I  hope  it  was  not  merely  the  vote  for 
a  principle.  I  hope,  as  we  go  through  the 
categorical  grant  funding  program,  that 
we  do  not  think  they  can  be  funded  at 
the  same  level — business  as  usual — and 
yet  have  revenue  sharing  in  a  swap-out 
and  take  revenue  tax  dollars  in  lieu  of.  I 
hope  we  do  not  think  we  can  have  both. 
Because  what  we  are  trying  to  prove  is 
that  local  government  has  grown  more 
responsive  in  the  last  20  years;  that  they 
can  take  .-tome  of  the  responsibility  to  de- 
cide where  moneys  ought  to  be  used  as 
between  a  number  of  categorical  pro- 
grams, their  goals  and  objectives,  and 
goals  that  the  State  sees  as  being  needed 
or  accomplished  in  a  different  way  That 
is  what  I  see  the  trend  being. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Presiding  Officer.  I  know 
of  his  genuine  interest.  I  look  forward  to 
reviewing  the  bill  he  discussed  here  on 
the  floor.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  way  to  get 
around  the  absolute  rigidity  of  our  au- 
thorizing committees,  in  that  they  will 
not  loosen  the  strings  on  categorical 
grant  programs  as  has  been  their  his- 
tory—there are  numerous  bills  that  have 
tried  to  even  pool  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams within  a  fimction  and  saying  let 
us  let  the  States  try  to  use  a  block.  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  education  it  has 
been  tried  and  vou  cannot  get  it  out  of 
committee.  In  agriculture,  on  the  nutri- 
tional programs,  It  has  been  tried  and 


you  cannot  get  it  out  of  committee.  The 

theory  being  that  we  cannot  tnost  State 
governments  to  do  what  we  set  out  to  do. 
so  we  will  tie  it  all  up  in  little  pieces. 

I  think  today  the  Senate  said  that  we 
ought  to  experiment  a  little  with  letting 
the  States  have  more  flexibility,   more 
selection  between  priorities.  But  I  hope 
we  have  also  said  that  that  does   not 
mean  we  are  going  to  fund  the  categor- 
ical programs  at  the  same  level  and  reve- 
nue sharing  also.  Because  I  believe  we 
have  today  basically  added  $700  million 
to  our  job  of  trj'ing  to  balance  a  budget. 
Because  you  cannot  add  and  cut  and  end 
up  cutting  nothing. 
I  thank  my  good  friend  from  Idaho. 
Mr.   McCLURE.    I   thank   my   friend 
from  New  Mexico. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator  said 
it  far  better  and  I  appreciate  that  addi- 
tion to  the  dialog. 

I  think  there  is  another  reason,  in 
addition  to  the  lack  of  trust  of  States. 
I  think  there  is  a  built-in  constituency 
in  every  categorical  aid  program— those 
people  who  receive  it,  those  people  who 
push  it  as  being  a  necessary  part  of 
government  in  a  modem  society.  Each 
one  of  the  programs  has  its  own 
constituency. 

But  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  has 
been  here  more  than  5  minutes  would 
deny  that  the  most  vociferous  constit- 
uency of  any  categorical  aid  programs 
are  the  bureaixrats  who  administer  it. 
You  can  depend  on  them  to  come  in 
every  time  there  is  any  effort  made  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  a  categorical  aid 
program.  It  is  going  to  be  the  adminis- 
trators of  the  programs  that  we  hear 
from  first. 

As  I  said  earlier,  in  connection  with 
the  debate  on  the  Baker  amendment,  the 
largest,  most  secure  growth  in  Govern- 
ment is  Government  employees.  The 
people  within  our  society  who  have  done 
the  best  in  recent  years  in  terms  of  their 
pay.  their  benefits,  their  job  security, 
have  been  the  people  who  are  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  people  who  resist  most  manfully, 
be  they  man  or  woman,  any  reduction 
are  the  people  who  administer  Federal 
programs.  And  they  are  the  ones  who, 
among  many  other  reasons,  are  the  rea- 
sons we  have  not  been  able  to  reduce 
categorical  aid  programs. 

So.  Mr.  President,  for  both  reasons 
and  for  many  other  reasons  as  well,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  tim.e,  past  time,  that 
we  begin  to  reaUy  address  the  idea  that 
the  entire  amoUnt  of  money  that  the 
Federal  Government  flows  back  to  the 
States  need  not  be  controlled  in  detail 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

We  do  not  have  all  of  the  wisdom  here 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  We  cannot 
possibly  perceive  all  of  the  infinite 
variations  and  local  circumstances  In  50 
different  States  and  thousands  of  local 
communities  across  this  great  continent 
of  ours  where  we  send  these  moneys 
through  very  rigid  programs. 

We  ought  to  be  freeing  up.  rather  than 
restraining,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  spend  their  o'^vn  tax  revenues 
in  the  ways  they  see  fit,  rather  than 
hamstringing  them  by  the  grant-in-aid 
of  categorical  aid  programs.  Because  I 
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think  it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  get  to 
that  point  before  we  get  to  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  this  year.  And 
because  the  Kassebaum  amendment  has 
been  adopted  which  restored  a  great  deal 
of  the  States'  share  of  the  revenue  shar- 
ing, I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
this  amendment  any  further  at  this  par- 
ticular time. 

If,  by  any  chance,  we  get  to  the  point 
of  voting  for  a  Exon  bill  or  a  Dole  bill  or  a 
McClure  bill,  or  a  combination  of  how  we 
get  to  the  point  of  giving  the  States  the 
option  before  we  get  to  the  second  con- 
current resolution,  I  look  forward,  with 
some  confidence,  to  help  from  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  on  the  floor  today,  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  that  com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
and  others  in  at  least  bringing  up  the 
budget  process  enough  to  allow  us  to  take 
that  initiative  and  to  take  that  new  ex- 
periment in  State-Federal  relationship, 
which  I  think  would  be  very  constructive 
Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
take  but  just  a  moment.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  their  re- 
marks in  this  respect. 

I  am  aware  that  we  will  not  have  a 
vote  on  this  measure  at  this  time.  In  an- 
ticipation of  that,  I  would  say  that  I 
would  have  supported  this  measure  and 
I  understand  the  reasoning.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  I  agree  that 
it  is  in  the  better  part  of  discretion  in  the 
wake  of  the  last  vote  on  the  Kassebaum 
amendment.  I  pledge  to  him  that  I  will 
do  my  best  to  pursue  this  with  him  and 
do  the  best  we  can  to  go  forward. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  In  light  of 
the  last  two  amendments.  I  would  rather 
have  had  the  help  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  withdrawn. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen.T- 
tor  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  HtrM- 
PHREY)  may  proceed  now  with  hir 
amendment.  This  is  agreeable  with  the 
minority  leader  and  the  two  managers 
of  the  bill.  Time  on  the  amendment  will 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  equally  divided. 
Then  I  ask  that  Mr.  Weicker  be  rec- 
ognized to  call  up  his  amendments.  He 
has  been  patiently  waiting  to  be  recog- 
nized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  lO-MINTTTE  ROLLCALL  VOTES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
take  a  moment  to  advise  the  majority 
leader  that  he  had  requested  me  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  reducing  rollcall 
\-otes  to  10  minutes.  I  am  prepared  now, 
absent  any  other  objection  from  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor,  to  say  that  after  the 
next  vote,  which  will  be  15  minutes,  I 
will  have  no  objection  to  a  reduction  in 
time. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  the  request  with  the  additional 
proviso  that  the  warning  beU  sound  after 
the  first  2V2  minutes  on  the  10-minute 
rollcall  votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  if  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  delay  for  a  mo- 
ment. His  colleague  from  Kansas  is  on 
the  floor  and  wanted  to  comment  on  the 
last  proposition.  I  will  yield  1  minute 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
with  the  permission  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
yielding.  I  will  only  take  a  moment  to 
comment  on  the  discussion  between  Sen- 
ators McCLURE,  Kassebaum,  Baker,  and 
others. 

S.     2881 PRESERVE    REVENUE    SHARING 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  renew  general  revenue 
sharing  at  full  funding  for  another  5 
years.  I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  Senator  Baker,  has 
agreed  to  cosponsor  this  legislation.  It  is 
also  cosponsored  by  Senator  Percy,  Sen- 
ator McClure,  Senator  Armstrong,  and 
Senator  Danforth.  I  believe  we  share  a 
common  concern  that  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program,  and  the  principles  it  exem- 
plifies, not  be  sacrificed  because  of  the 
need  for  budgetary  restraint.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  want  to  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  deficit,  or  in  taxes.  This 
proposal  is  designed  to  meet  both  con- 
cerns. 

A    RESPONSIBLE     AND     CREATIVE     RESTRUCTURING 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  provides  that  States 
will  retain  their  portion  of  revenue  shar- 
ing if  they  elect  to  take  an  equivalent 
reduction  iu  Federal  funds  allocated  to 
categorical  grant  programs.  Aside  from 
this  irmovative  feature,  this  bill  will  re- 
new the  existing  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram at  full  funding  for  both  State  and 
local  governments.  Thus  the  bill  differs 
in  two  ways  from  the  administration  pro- 
posal for  revenue  sharing,  introduced  by 
Senator  Long  and  Senator  Moynihan  on 
April  16.  First,  the  bill  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  States'  share;  sec- 
ond, the  bill  retains  the  basic  "no 
strings"  approach  of  the  existing  pro- 
gram, without  incorporating  the  changes 
in  the  allocation  formula  and  the  addi- 
tional "strings"  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

There  are  vital  reasons  why  this  alter- 
native proposal  is  being  introduced,  and 
why  it  is  superior  to  the  administration's 
recommendation.  The  original  goal  of 
Federal  revenue  sharing  was  to  give  State 
and  local  government  more  direct  au- 
thority over  revenues  collected  by  the 
Federal  Government  but  spent  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  The  program  was 
not  designed  to  supplement  Federal 
spending,  but  to  decentralize  spending 
decisions.  The  premise  behind  revenue 
sharing — that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  most  closely  attuned  to  the 
day-to-day  needs  of  our  citizens — is  no 
less  true  today  than  in  1972.  when  the 
program  was  first  enacted.  Revenue  shar- 


ing is  vital  to  maintaining  our  federal 
system  of  government. 

PROMOTE     AN      ETFTCIENT      TCOOLAl,     STRUCTURE 

Federalism  means  that  governmental 
authority  is  divided  among  the  national 
government,  the  States,  and  mimicipal- 
ities  within  the  States.  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  share  the  exercise 
of  power,  and  they  share  responsibilities 
to  our  citizens.  Ideally,  each  level  of  Gov- 
ernment should  exercise  those  powers  for 
which  it  is  best  suited.  For  example,  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  for 
the  national  defense;  local  governments 
should  make  decisions  on  the  provision  of 
basic  pubhc  services;  and  State  govern- 
ments are  well -equipped  to  regulate  day- 
to-day  commercial  affairs  and  take  legis- 
lative initiatives  that  might  be  difficult 
to  implement  at  the  Federal  level  but 
W'hich  can  provide  helpful  guidance  to 
the  national  legislature. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  years  the  role 
of  the  National  Government  in  our  fed- 
eral system  has  grown  at  the  expense  of 
State  and  local  governments.  The  result 
in  too  many  cases  has  been  inefficiency, 
too  much  dictate  from  Washington,  and 
an  undermining  of  the  authority  of  State 
and  local  governments.  With  less  author- 
ity, those  governments  are  in  danger  of 
becoming  less  responsive  and  less  ac- 
countable to  their  citizens.  Revenue 
sharing  as  originally  proposed  recognized 
this  problem  and  sought  to  begin  a  proc- 
ess that  would  bring  a  better  distribu- 
tion of  power  and  responsibility  among 
the  three  levels  of  Government.  The 
legislation  I  am  now  introducing  will 
continue  and  build  upon  this  process. 

LET   THE    STATES    DECIDE 

Mr.  President,  under  this  bill  each 
State's  revenue -sharing  account  will  be 
credited  with  an  amount  equal  to  the 
total  amount  of  categorical  grant  fund- 
ing reduction  elected  by  that  State.  The 
amount  to  be  credited  cannot  exceed  the 
State's  allocation  of  revenue-sharing 
funds  under  existing  law.  However,  the 
funds  credited  are  treated  as  revenue- 
sharing  funds.  They  are  available  for 
general  use  by  the  States,  subject  only 
to  the  limited  restrictions  of  the  revenue- 
sharing  program,  such  as  the  anti-dis- 
crimination rules  and  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements. Thus  each  State  will  decide 
whether  a  particular  categorical  grant 
funding  is  really  suited  to  its  needs,  or 
whether  it  would  better  serve  its  citizens 
by  taking  an  equivalent  amount  of  reve- 
nue-sharing funds. 

A    TEST    OF    FEDERAL    PROGRAMS,    NOT    A    THREAT 

Mr.  President,  under  this  proposal  the 
States'  share  will  be  preserved  without 
cutting  into  any  Federal  program  or  up- 
setting the  Federal  budget.  A  wide  range 
of  programs  is  eligible  for  the  State's 
election  to  take  a  funding  reduction,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
actual  reductions  will  cut  across  that 
range,  rather  than  be  concentrated  in  a 
few  areas.  This  is  because  the  States  do 
have  differing  needs.  At  the  same  time,  if 
this  program  or  that  is  unanimously 
chosen  for  reduction,  we  should  question 
whether  that  program  is  offering  a 
meaningful  service  to  our  citizens.  In 
that  sense  this  bill  may  provide  us  a 


very   useful   experiment   In   evaluating 
categorical  grant  programs. 

And  yet  it  is  a  Umited  exercise:  The 
total  amount  of  Federal  spending  eUgi- 
ble  for  the  election  in  fiscal  year  1981 
would  be  SI. 7  billion,  as  compared  to  the 
total  of  more  than  $96  billion  allocated 
to  Federal  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  range  of  programs  ehgible 
for  the  election  should  total  between  $10 
and  $20  billion  in  projected  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that 
categorical  funding  is  in  no  sense  put  at 
risk  by  this  proposal.  If  anything,  this 
legislation  will  provide  a  stimulating  new 
look  at  the  structure  of  Federal  support 
to  State  and  local  governments.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  find  that,  in  many  areas, 
there  are  better  ways  to  implement  local 
and  national  goaLs  than  by  concentrat- 
ing power — including  the  power  to  man- 
date needless  paperwork  and  bureau- 
cratic interference — at  the  Federal  level. 

A     SENSIBLE    CHOICE 

Mr.  President,  the  range  of  programs 
that  would  be  eligible  for  reduction  is 
wide  but  it  is  also  limited.  For  various 
reasons,  some  budget  functions  and  some 
individual  programs  were  deemed  un- 
suited  to  this  procedure.  This  is  because 
they  are  either  fundamental  to  a  vital 
goal  that  is  appropriately  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  Government, 
or  because  they  pro\ade  payments  that 
may  be  regarded  as  entitlements  to  eligi- 
ble citizens.  Accordingly,  these  budget 
functions  are  excluded  from  the  election 
by  the  States.  They  are:  National  de- 
fense; commerce  and  housing  credit; 
the  highway  trust  fund;  the  unemploy- 
ment trust  fimd:  medicaid,  under  the 
health  function;  income  security;  and 
veterans  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  general  Government 
function  is  excluded  except  for  intergov- 
ernmental personnel  assistance,  and  gen- 
eral purpose  fiscal  assistance — which  in- 
cludes the  revenue-sharing  program — is 
not  included.  Finally,  programs  which 
contain  discretionary  grant  authority 
may  be  excluded  by  the  Secretar>'  of  the 
Treasury.  Such  programs  may  be  appro- 
priate to  exclude,  because  they  may  in- 
volve competitive  applications  for  funds 
rather  than  a  straightforward  allocation. 

IX.EXlBILrrT  IS  TH«  KTT 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  is  commit- 
ted to  the  principle  of  allowing  the  States 
maximum  flexibihty  in  spending  to  meet 
the  needs  of  their  people.  However,  I  am 
not  unwilling  to  listen  to  suggestions  for 
modifying  the  list  of  programs  that 
would  be  eligible  for  the  State  election.  I 
know  this  Senator,  and  each  cosponsor 
of  this  bill,  would  choose  different  cate- 
gorical programs  to  protect. 

We  all  have  our  favorites,  and  many  of 
these  programs  were  particular  projects 
of  particular  Senators,  Including  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  point  is  to 
have  a  broad  selection  of  programs,  rath- 
er than  a  "hit  list"  for  reduction.  We  do 
not  advocate  reductions  in  any  of  these 
programs;  we  do  advocate  giving  State 
governments  a  choice.  I  believe  In  the 
merits  of  the  programs  I  supported— I 
feel  confident  that  they  are  valuable  to 
the  States,  and  to  the  people.  I  hope  that 
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my  colleagues  are  also  confident  that  the        (3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
programs  they  favor  will  be  retained  at     ^^^  following  new  subparagraphs: 

ft. 11    r,i«.,#4;n#*    Km.    ^u..    ci^..^..-     T->,...    T "lE^      Thft     pnfirlpmpTit      riprirwl      hpulnnincT 


this  subtitle  for  any  entitlement  period  be- 
ginning after  September  30.  1980,  shall  not 
pxrppri    ttip   amount   nf    thp   cateeonral    pranr. 
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my  colleagues  are  also  confident  that  the 
programs  they  favor  will  be  retained  at 
lull  funding  by  the  States.  But  I  recog- 
nize that  different  States  have  different 
needs,  and  they  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  choice  here.  Because  of  the  small 
budget  figure  we  are  talking  about — $1.7 
billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981— the 
reductions  can  be  chosen  without  having 
a  significant  impact  on  any  particular 
program. 

A  PSOPOSAI.  THAT  WILL  WORK 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
work,  and  work  well.  It  will  preserve 
States'  revenue  sharing  and  the  princi- 
ples of  federalism.  It  will  give  States 
fiexibility  and  provide  a  valuable  experi- 
ment in  Federal-State  relations.  It  will 
not  work  against  the  budget  process,  be- 
cause it  involves  no  new  spending.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  is  structured  to  accom- 
modate the  budget  process.  The  States 
must  elect  their  cuts  for  fiscal  year  1981 
before  the  Congress  takes  up  its  second 
budget  resolution. 

In  future  years,  a  preliminary  election 
will  be  made  by  the  end  of  January  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  the  following 
October.  Necessary  reconciliations  in 
light  of  appropriation  decisions  can  be 
made  m  September.  In  this  way  the 
States  can  plan,  the  Federal  Government 
can  plan,  and  the  budget  process  can  re- 
flect the  decisions  that  are  made. 

In  recent  years  we  have  seen  more 
thought  given  to  the  structure  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations.  Revenue  sharing  is 
part  of  that;  so  is  the  block  grant  ap- 
proach to  Federal  funding,  an  approach 
I  very  much  favor.  The  trend  is.  and 
must  be.  toward  decentralization  of 
particular  spendmg.  of  flexibility  in  the 
implementation  of  national  goals  that 
affect  the  States.  That  trend  should  not 
be  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt  by  an  un- 
imaginative approach  to  budget  re- 
straint. Let  us  nurture  the  new  federal- 
ism by  creative  thinking,  and  be  willing 
to  take  a  few  risks  that  will  give  us  a 
better  understanding  of  where  we  ought 
to  go.  Imagination,  creativity,  and  indus- 
try are  what  made  this  Nation  great.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  now  to  join  in  a  new 
creative  effort,  rooted  in  commonsense 
and  in  the  success  of  the  revenue-shar- 
ing program.  I  believe  this  legislation 
deserves  the  imanimous  support  of  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 

S.   2681 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assernbled. 
Section    l.    Extension   of   Procram;    Estab- 
lishment    OP     Separate     Ac- 
counts, 

I  a)  In  General.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  |31  US.C.  1224)  is 
amended^ 

M)  by  striking  out  "and-  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (c)  of  paragraph  (3). 

(2 1  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  (3)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and"  and 


(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1.  1980.  and  ending  September  30, 
1981: 

"(F)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1981.  and  ending  September  30. 
1982: 

"(G)  The  entitlement  period  bepinnlnp 
October  1.  1982.  and  ending  September  30, 
1983: 

"(H)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1983  and  ending  September  30, 
1984:  and 

"(G)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1.  1984". 

(b)  Establishment  of  Separate  Ac- 
counts FOR  State  Governments  and  Local 
Governments. — 

(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  (31  US  C.  1224(a))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
paragraph  : 

"(3)  Establishment  of  separate  ac- 
counts.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  entitlement  periods 
beginning  after  September  30.  1980.  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  within  the  Trust 
Fund  a  State  government  account  and  a 
local  government  account. 

"(B)  State  government  account  — 
"(I)    Amounts  credited  to  account. — The 
State  government  account  shall  be  credited 
only  with  amounts  transferred  to  that  ac- 
count under  section  107A(d) . 

"(li)  Amounts  to  be  paid  to  states  — 
Amounts  In  the  account  may  be  used  only 
for  the  payments  to  State  governments  pro- 
vided by  this  subtitle. 

"(Ill)  Maximum  amount. — The  amount 
credited  to  the  State  govirnment  for  any 
entitlement  period  with  respect  to  a  State 
shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  the  sum  of 
the  amounts  credited  to  the  local  govern- 
ment account  for  that  period  with  respect  to 
all  local  governments  located  in  that  State. 
■(C)  Local  government  accoiint — The 
local  government  account  shall  be  credited 
only  with  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  for  entitlement  periods  beginning  alter 
Septemt)er  30.  1980.  Amounts  in  the  account 
may  be  used  only  for  the  payments  to  local 
governments  provided  by  this  subtitle." 

(2)  Reduction  in  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations.— Subsection  (c)  of  such  sec- 
tion (31  use.  1224(c))  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 
"(Ci)     Reduction    of    AtJTHORi7ATioN     for 

FISCAL     YEARS     1981     THROUGH     1985  — For     the 

purpose  of  applying  this  subsection  In  the 
case  of  an  entitlement  period  described  in 
subparagraph  (E),  (P),  (Q),  (H),  or  (I)  of 
paragraph  (3),  the  amounts  authorized  un- 
der paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  reduced 
by  one-third". 

(c)  Conforming  Amendments. — 

(1)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  108(c) 
(1)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30,  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30,  1985". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  141  (b)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
1979"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1979. 
1980,  1981.  1982,  1983,  and  1984". 

Sec  2.  State  Government  May  Elect  En- 
titlement in  Lieu  op  Categorical 
Grant  Funding. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (31  US.C 
1221-1228)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  section  107  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec  107A.  State  Government  May  Elect 
Entitlement  in  Lieu  of  Cate- 
gorical Grant  Funding 

"(a)  General  Rule. — Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  107,  the  amount  a  State 
government  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 


this  subtitle  for  any  entitlement  period  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1980,  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  categorical  grant 
funding  reduction  elected  by  that  Slate  for 
that  entitlement  period. 

"(b)  Categorical  Grant  Funding  Reduc- 
tion Election. — For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  amount  of  the  categorical  grant  funding 
reduction  elected  by  a  State  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  Is  the  sum  of  that  State  s  allot- 
ments under  categorical  grant  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  coincides  with  the  en- 
titlement period — 

"(1)  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  that  State,  after 
consultation  with  the  State  legislature,  as 
categorical  grant  programs  under  which  the 
State's  allotment  Is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
State  government  account  established  un- 
der section   105(a)  (3),  and 

"(2)  under  which  the  amount  allotted  to 
the  State  for  the  fi.scal  year  is  transferred  to 
that  account. 

"(c)  Definitions:  Special  Rules. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section — 

"(1)  Categorical  grant  program — The 
term  'categorical  grant  program'  means  any 
eligible  program  for  which  the  budget  au- 
thority Is  Included  In  Appendix  H  of  the  Spe- 
cial Analyses.  Budget  of  the  United  States 
Government.  1981  (or  in  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the 
United  States,  for  any  .•subsequent  fiscal  year) 
other  than — 

"(A)  any  such  program  designated  by  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  as  a  program  of 
grants  for  payments  to  Individuals,  or 

"(Bi  any  such  program  which  contains  dis- 
cretionary grant  authority  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
head  of  the  administering  department  or 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  program)  . 

"(2)   Eligible  program. — The  term  'eligible 
program'  means  any  program  related  to  any 
of  the  following  functions: 
"(A)   Agriculture. 
"(B)  Energy. 

"(C)  Natural  resources  and  environment. 
"(D)  Transportation,  other  than  the  Hlgh- 
wav  Trust  Fund. 

"(E)  Community  and  regional  develop- 
ment. 

"(F)  Education,  tralninc  and  social  serv- 
ices other  than  Unemployment  Trust  Fund: 
Social  Service. 

"(G)  Health,  other  than  Medicaid. 
"(H)  Administration  of  lustlce. 
"(I)     General     government:     Intergovern- 
mental ce'sonnel  assistance  only. 

"(3)  Allotment. — The  term  'allotment' 
means  anv  allotment,  a-ioortlonment.  or 
other  division  of  funding  under  a  categorical 
grant  proj^ram  for  State  eovernments  for  a 
fiscal  year,  determined  before  any  reallot- 
ment.  reapportionment,  or  redivlslon  of 
fiindlng. 

"(4)  Designation  bt  chief  executive  of- 
ficer— In  order  for  the  allotment  of  a  State 
under  a  categorical  grant  program  to  be 
transferred  to  the  State  government  account, 
the  deslenat'on  shall  be — 
"(A)    Irrevocable, 

"(B)  made  In  wrltlne.  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  that  State,  and 
"(C)  received  bv  the  Secretarv.  and  by  the 
head  of  the  denartment  or  agency  charged 
with  administration  of  the  program — 

"(1)  before  Seotember  1,  1980.  for  the  en- 
t't'ement  period  beginning  on  October  1, 
1980.  and 

"(il)  before  May  15  of  each  year  thereafter 
for  any  entitlement  period  beginning  In  such 
year. 

For  entitlement  periods  beginning  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981.  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  State  shall  submit  a  tentative  designa- 
tion under  paragraoh  (3)  before  Februarv  1 
of  the  year  In  which  the  entitlement  period 
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begins  If  the  amount  of  any  allotment  desig- 
nated by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
for  an  entitlement  period  Is  different  from 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  contemplated 
at  the  time  of  the  designation  because  of 
differences  In  amounts  later  ^proprlated  or 
otherwise,  appropriate  adjustments  In  desig- 
nations shall  be  made,  In  accordance  with 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  be- 
fore September  15  of  the  year  in  which  the 
entitlement  period  begins, 

"(5)  Multistate  projects. — Whenever  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  single  project 
under  a  categorical  grant  program  Is  being 
carried  out  In  more  than  1  State,  then — 

"(A)  In  order  for  a  designation  of  that 
program  to  be  given  effect,  it  must  be  made 
by  the  chief  executive  officers  of  a  majority 
of  the  States  to  which  the  project  is  being 
carried  out,  and 

"(B)  the  designation  shall  be  treated  ae 
having  been  made  by  the  chief  executive  of 
each  such  State  If  It  Is  made  by  the  chief 
executive  officers  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
in  which  the  project  Is  being  carried  out. 

For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence, 
closely  related  and  coordinated  projects 
whlcli  are  being  carried  out  In  more  than  one 
State  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  project. 

"(d)  Transfer  of  Allotments  to  State 
Government  Account. — 'Whenever  the  chief 
executive  officer  of  a  State  designates  a  cate- 
gorical grant  program  under  subsection  (c) 
(4) .  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  the  amount 
of  that  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
under  that  program  from  the  appropriation 
for  that  program  for  the  fiscal  year  to  the 
State  government  account  established  under 
section  105(a)(3).  The  amounts  required  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Trust  Fund  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  transferred  at  least  quar- 
terly from  the  account  to  which  the  appro- 
priation is  credited  to  the  State  government 
account  on  the  basis  of  estimates  made  by 
the  Secretary.  Proper  adjustment  shall  be 
made  In  the  amounts  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  extent  prior  estimates  were  in 
excess  of  or  less  than  the  amounts  required 
to  be  transferred. 

"(e)  Application  'Wtth  Certain  Reallot- 
mtnt  Provisions. — Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  now 
or  hereafter  enacted  (except  to  the  extent 
that  such  provision  explicitly  overrides  this 
subsection),  If  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
a  State  designates  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram under  this  section  as  a  program  from 
which  that  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal 
year  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  govern- 
ment account  established  under  section  105 
(a)(3),  then  such  transfer  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  any  provisions  of  law  provid- 
ing for  the  reallotment  of  amounts  not  paid 
under  the  program  to  a  State  government, 
as  if  it  constituted  a  payment  to  that  State 
under  the  program". 

UP   amendment    no.    107« 

(Purpose:    To  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  Legal  Services  Corporation) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Connecticut  for  permitting  me  to  pre- 
cede him.  I  understand  that  will  save  me 
a  considerable  wait. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1074. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "»687.900,- 
000,000"    and    Insert    ■•$687,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  "•612.900,- 
000,000"    and    Insert    "»612.600,000.000". 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "$0"  and  In- 
sert "'  +  $300,000,000'". 

On  page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  "$927,800,- 
000,000""  and  Insert  "'$927,500,000,000"". 

On  page  3,  line  10.  strike  out  "$953,800,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  '"$953,500,000,000"". 

on  |>age  3,  line  11.  sirike  out  ""$968,700,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$968,400,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "$32,700,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$32,400,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  16.  strike  out  "$4,200,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$3,900,000,000"'. 

On  page  9.  line  17.  strike  out  "$4,600,000,- 
OOO"  and  Insert  "'$4300,000.000". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  eliminate  both  budget 
authority  and  outlays  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  some  $300  million.  Our 
ongoing  consideration  of  the  budget  has 
been  an  arduous  process.  It  is  not  easy 
to  rein  in  spending,  and  balance  this 
budget.  Many  worthy  program  must  be 
curtailed.  Therefore,  in  this  light,  this  is 
certainly  no  time  to  spare  controversial 
programs  of  questionable  propriety. 

Every  program,  however  negligible  its 
value  to  the  country,  is  important  to 
someone,  even  if  it  is  only  to  the  c^ce 
workers  who  process  the  paperwork.  We 
in  the  Congress  are  understandably 
loath  to  hurt  anyone,  any  interest.  But, 
this  is  a  critical  time  for  our  countr>', 
and  we  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  tolerat- 
ing a  program  such  as  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation. 

Ostensibly,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration was  established  to  provide  legal 
services  to  indigent  persons.  One  won- 
ders why  it  takes  a  federally  sponsored 
corporation  to  accomplish  this  task.  Why 
coiild  not  a  voucher  system  be  estab- 
lished? Where  are  the  local  bar  associa- 
tions? 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  does 
provide  legal  services,  but  it  does  much 
more,  and  herein  lies  the  problem.  The 
5,000  full-time  attorneys  and  2,500 
paralegals,  paid  by  the  taxpayers,  have 
a  mission  to  promote  a  peculiar  vision 
of  America.  They  would  be  social  activ- 
ists in  the  name  of  the  poor,  but  defined 
in  their  own  terms. 

No  one  elects  these  legal  service  law- 
yers. No  local  funding  is  required.  There 
need  be  no  ties  to  the  community  they 
are  alleged  to  serve.  These  people  are 
Federal  missionaries  whose  too  frequent 
intention  is  to  skewer  recalcitrant  locals 
in  the  courtrooms  of  America  to  effect 
social  change  through  judicial  legisla- 
tion. Is  this  a  proper  use  of  tax  funds? 
Is  this  a  proper  role  for  an  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government?  What  has 
happened  to  federalism  and  democracy? 
Is  not  legislation  the  business  of  legis- 
lators? 

Too  often,  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration has  forsaken  its  role  of  providing 
private  legal  services  to  private  citizens 
who  happen  to  be  poor.  Instead,  it  has 
undertaken  crusades.  Was  it  proper  for 
legal  services  lawyers  to  file  a  brief  in 
behalf  of  the  university  in  the  Bakke 
case?  Was  the  university  indigent?  Is  it 
proper  for  legal  services  lawyers  to  en- 


courage teenagers  to  Ignore  their  parents 
in  deciding  on  abortion?  Is  it  proper  for 
these  federally  funded  lawyers  to 
wheedle  payment  for  abortion  from 
reluctant  local  governments?  Is  it  proper 
for  them  to  lobby  State  legislatures. 
using  the  client  as  a  ruse?  Is  it  proper 
for  legal  services  lawyers  to  condemn 
the  FBI's  coimterintelligence  operation 
£ts  a   "repression  campaign"? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  many  outra- 
geous activities  engaged  in  by  grantees 
of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

We  all  applaud  social  activism,  as  it 
is  the  essence  of  public  spiritedness.  A 
few  may  even  applaud  the  radical  activ- 
ism that  is  espoused  by  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  But  the  issue  here  is 
not  public  spiritedness,  nor  some  general 
conception  of  "the  good."  The  issue  Is 
propriety  in  terms  of  our  democratic  in- 
stitutions. It  is  improper  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  fund  proseljrtizera — 
elitist  partisans  whose  sometimes  radical 
intentions  are  masked  by  professional 
pretensions. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be  a  long 
day.  I  know  Members  have  many  obliga- 
tions they  wish  to  attend  to.  I  will  not 
prolong  the  discourse  on  my  amendment. 
I  think  the  issue  is  clear.  All  Members  are 
aware  of  the  abuses  and  the  outrages 
that  have  been  committed  using  tax- 
payer dollars  granted  by  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

I  would  say  also  that  more  and  more 
members  of  the  public  are  becoming 
aware  of  it,  as  well. 

In  closing,  I  would  only  say  that  here 
is  one  program  that  has  been  abused 
outrageously,  a  program  that  deserves  to 
be  terminated,  a  program  which,  for  the 
most  part,  is  a  waste  of  the  taxpayer 
dollars,  and  one  which  further  works. 
in  many  cases,  against  the  traditional 
£uid  fundamental  values  of  our  society. 

I  think  the  issue  is  clear.  Is  it  time  to 
terminate  the  taxpayer  funding  of  this 
Legal  Services  Corporation?  Let  the 
Members  who  wish  to  support  it  explain 
their  vote  to  their  constituents. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  this  amendment.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  has  been  one 
of  the  most  efficient,  effective  programs 
we  have  created  and  it  is  a  cornerstone 
of  our  national  commitment  to  equal  jus- 
tice for  all  of  our  citizens. 

The  money  that  is  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram goes  to  the  local  projects  which 
are  providing  necessary  and  important 
legal  assistance  to  low-income  individ- 
uals who  otherwise  would  not  receive 
legal  help.  This  is  a  program  which  has 
one  of  the  lowest  administrative  over- 
heads of  any  Federal  program.  It  is  re- 
markably effective  in  that  respect. 

I  can  think  of  no  activity  supported 
by  the  Federal  Government  which  has 
had  more  profound  and  long-lasting  ef- 
fects upon  the  lives  of  needy  individuals 
than  the  provision  of  legal  assistance, 
and,  through  that  assistance,  access  to 
our  judicial  system.  This  Nation  is 
founded  upon  the  rule  of  law,  and  with- 
out the  legal  assistance  provided  under 
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the  legal  services  program,  millions  of 
low-income  Americans  would  be  denied 
access  to  our  judicial  system  and  denied 
the  fair  and  equal  protection  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  body  of  laws.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  American  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram was  begxm  in  1964  as  part  of  the 
war  on  poverty  because  of  the  recognition 
that  low-income  individuals  did  not  have 
access  to  legal  assistjince — the  private 
bar.  then  and  now,  has  contributed  pro 
bono  efforts  to  help  fill  the  need  for  legal 
assistance  for  low-income  individuals. 

But  those  pro  bono  activities,  how- 
ever beneficial  and  appreciated,  cannot 
and  do  not  fill  the  need  for  legal  assist- 
ance for  low-income  individuals,  and 
particularly  for  specialized  assistance  in 
certain  types  of  problems. 

The  legal  services  program  does  fill 
that  need.  Rve  thousand  legal  services 
attorneys,  serving  in  local  programs 
throughout  this  country,  are  dedicated 
to  providing  legal  help,  with  dignity,  to 
the  estimated  30  million  ehgible  needy 
individuals. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  budget  that  is  be- 
fore us,  we  are  talcing  substantial  sup- 
port away  from  programs  that  serve  the 
needs  of  needy  Americans.  Now  to  sug- 
gest denying  them  judicial  redress  and 
access  to  our  system  of  justice  would  be 
adding,  I  think,  deep  insult  to  heavy  in- 
jury. This  is  a  highly  cost-effective,  high- 
ly meritorious  program  that  has  truly 
proven  its  worth.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  be 
expanded. 

K  the  budget  difficulties  that  now  con- 
front us  would  permit  that.  I  hope  that 
it  could  be  expanded,  because  it  is  a  mar- 
velous program.  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  rejection. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand Senator  Humphrxy's  concern 
in  proposing  an  amendment  to  reduce 
the  fiscal  year  1981  function  750  admin- 
IstratlcMi  of  justice  budget  authority  and 
outlay  allowance  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  I  recognize  his  allegation 
that  it  could  be  unproductive  to  fund 
litigation  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  his  concern  that  Federal  legal 
assistance  be  provided  to  women  seeking 
to  procure  abortions.  However,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  budget  resolution  is  the 
appropriate  vehicle  for  expressing  that 
concern. 

The  resolution  assumes  $0.3  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981  through  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  authority  and  outlays  in  function 
750  for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 
The  recommendation  is  equivalent  to 
current  law  and  represents  a  restraint  to 
the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  levels. 
The  FCR  already  assumes  a  reduction 
of  $50  million  below  the  Corporation  s. 
and  $20  million  below  the  Presidents 
fiscal  year  1981  request.  I  think  this  is 
appropriate  In  a  year  in  which  funding 
for  all  programs  must  be  carefully  scru- 
tinized. 

I  should  remind  my  colleagues  that  al- 
most no  legal  services  funds  are  used  to 
finance  abortion-related  suits. 

We  would  get  Into  a  legal  hassle  with 
respect  to  this  service  provision  between 
States  and.  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  local  entitles,  but  that  is 
restricted  by  section  10,  subsection  8— 


10(B) 8:  of  Public  Law  95-222.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  Amendments  of 
1977.  The  section  reads; 

No  funds  made  available  by  the  Corpora- 
tion under  this  title,  either  by  grant  or  con- 
tract, may  be  used  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or  liti- 
gation which  seeks  to  procure  a  non-thera- 
peutic abortion  or  to  compel  any  Individual 
or  Institution  to  perform  an  abortion  or  as- 
sist In  the  performance  of  an  abortion  or 
provide  facilities  for  the  performance  of  an 
aborUon.  contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  of  such  Individual  or  Insti- 
tution. 

Perhaps  a  legislative  provision  such 
as  this  could  provide  a  more  specific 
response  to  the  Senator's  concern  on  this 
issue. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
created  in  1974  because  access  by  the 
poor  to  civU  legal  assistance  was  demon- 
strably inadequate.  The  need  will  not 
disappear  if  the  Corporation  is  elimi- 
nated. In  1979  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration provided  civil  legal  assistance 
to  more  than  1.6  million  clients  and 
made  their  services  available  to  more 
than  30  million  low-income  persons.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  Corpora- 
tion is  involved  in  less  than  25  abortion 
suits  nationwide.  Over  35  percent  of 
their  caseload  is  related  to  family  legal 
problems  and  20  percent  to  housing 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  firsthand,  as 
chairman  of  the  appropriations  commit- 
tee for  oversight,  that  we  have  been 
holding  the  line  pretty  stringently  on 
this  group  and  actually  giving  far  less 
money  than,  the  request  over  several 
years.  We  work  very  closely  now  with 
the  new  Director.  Dan  Bradley,  to  make 
certain  that  the  services  go  to  the  poor 
rather  than  to  scholars  and  various  con- 
sultive  groups  to  work  out  these  fine 
solutions. 

At  one  time,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
they  were  going  forward  with  the  financ- 
ing of  all  kinds  of  studies  and  we  wanted 
them  to  get  it  out  to  the  poor.  We  have 
corrected  that. 

Mr.  President,  termination  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  will  mean 
that,  over  the  next  5  years,  more  than  8 
million  legal  problems  experienced  by 
low-income  persons  will  go  unresolved. 
CBO  has  estimated  that,  on  average, 
every  lawyer  in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  give  an  hour  of  pro  bono  work 
a  week  to  provide  a  level  of  service 
equivalent  to  the  current  Federal  pro- 
gram. I  doubt  that  pro  bono  work  would 
increase  to  accommodate  the  loss  of 
legal  services. 

In  addition.  I  must  note  that  the  costs 
for  the  administration  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  has  been  limited  to  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

That  is  one  very  positive  aspect  of  the 
Corporation;  it  is  a  Federal  program 
which  distributes  money  nationwide,  not 
just  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  is  an  excellent 
program.  We  have  to  continue  to  sup- 
port it. 

I  yield  at  this  time  ^  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  2  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
Mr.    DURKIN.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  oppose  Sena- 
tor Humphrey's  amendmeint  to  delete 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration. There  has  been  some  confusion 
created  by  this  amendment  and  I  want 
to  set  the  record  straight.  I  have  con- 
sistently supported  funding  for  legal 
services  because  it  is  a  vitally  needed 
program  for  people  in  New  Hampshire 
and  across  the  Nation  who  deserve  but 
cannot  afford  high  quality  legal  repre- 
sentation. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  up- 
holds the  foundation  of  the  American 
justice  system;  A  person  is  innocent  un- 
til proven  guilty.  That  precept  must  be 
maintained  and  it  must  ring  as  true  for 
poor  people  as  it  does  for  the  wealthy. 
The  legal  services  system  in  this  country 
is  essential  in  our  commitment  to  elimi- 
nate a  two-tiered  system  of  justice,  with 
one  standard  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  lower-income  individuals. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  already 
made  its  recommendation  not  to  increase 
funding  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. This,  of  course,  was  a  tough  deci- 
sion made  in  an  attempt  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  There  is  no  question  that 
those  involved  and  served  by  legal  as- 
sistance programs  will  be  adversely  af- 
fected. 

This  ill-advised  recommendation  to 
summarily  eliminate  such  a  valuable  pro- 
gram is  callous  and  unwise.  I  want  to  go 
on  record  today  as  strongly  opposing 
further  cuts  in  the  funding  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  amendment  because  I  think  the 
message  of  this  amendment  is  that  the 
victims  of  the  amendment  are  the  cause 
of  the  inflation.  We  have  in  New  Hamp- 
shire a  town  called  Berlin.  The  Legal 
Services  Corporation  up  there  has  been 
fighting  to  get  trade  readjustment  bene- 
fits. A  factory  there  closed  not  too  long 
ago.  telling  950  people  that  there  are  no 
jobs,  and  to  make  cuts  in  legal  services, 
cuts  such  as  proposed  by  my  colleague, 
is  thumbing  our  nose  at  those  unemploy- 
ed people  in  the  city  of  Berlin.  I,  for 
one,  cannot  stand  idle  and  silent  when 
the  very  hard-working  people  of  Berlin 
in  the  north  country  of  New  Hampshire 
are  watching  a  program  be  decimated 
which  is  their  only  hope— 'heir  only 
hope  for  proper  representation,  their 
only  hope  for  their  fair  share  of  an  ever- 
dwindling  pie. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  ill- 
conceived,  misguided,  and  extremely 
cruel  measure. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
legal  services  program  was  started  15 
years  ago  as  part  of  President  John- 
son's "War  on  Poverty." 

In  its  early  years,  it  was  very  con- 
troversial. It  had  some  narrow  squeaks 
here  on  the  Hill. 

In  recent  years— especially  since  it  was 
turned  over  to  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
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poration  in  1974 — It  has  been  a  rela- 
tively, noncontroversial  program. 

The  American  Bar  Association  and 
many  State  and  local  bar  associations 
have  been  strong  supporters  of  legal 
services.  The  bar  associations  are  not 
radical  organizations. 

The  availability  of  legal  representa- 
tion in  civil  matters  is  an  important  need 
of  low-income  people. 

The  legal  service  program  meets  a 
lot  of  that  need. 

The  controversial  cases  legal  services 
lawyers  have  handled  in  the  past  have 
caused  some  legitimate  concerns,  but 
totally  eliminating  funding,  as  this 
amendment  proposes,  would  be  unwise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  my  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  like  to  be  outdone  in  my  con- 
cern for  the  poor.  I  point  out  to  my  dis- 
tinguished senior  colleague  that  it  is 
the  plethora  of  Federal  programs  that 
has  improverished  a  great  many  of  our 
citizens.  It  is  deficits  which  cause  Infla- 
tion and  it  is  useless  or  dispensable  pro- 
grams hke  this  which  run  up  the  na- 
tional deficit,  which  directly  drives  In- 
flation. 

Those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  impoverishment  of  the  American 
people  through  heavy  taxation  and 
through  searing  inflation  can  easily  sup- 
port my  amendment  on  these  grounds. 
Mr.  DURKIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   On  the  Senator's 

time. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  do  not  have  any  time. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to 

yield  on  my  own  time,  since  I  have  less 

than  5  minutes  remaining. 

The  PRESIDING  uFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
has  expressed  a  wish  that  this  program 
not  only  not  be  terminated  but  that  its 
funding  level  be  increased.  I  point  out, 
in  all  due  respect  to  him,  that  his  wish 
flies  in  the  face  of  a  suggestion  by  our 
own  servant,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  which  has  stated  this  is  one  pro- 
gram it  suggests  terminating  and  which 
could  well  stand  to  be  ended  If  we  are 
ever  to  find  our  way  out  of  this  fiscal 
morass. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  recommendations  of  the 
CBO  are  that  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  wish  to  use 
my  time  on  this.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  I  may  have  time 
to  ask  the  question.  There  is  no  such 
statement  from  the  CBO. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  document  that 
later.  I  believe  to  the  satisfaction  of  my 
colleague  from  California.  I  do  not  have 
it  directly  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
in  the  November  1978  Clearinghouse  Re- 
view entitled  "Reproductive  Freedom  Is- 
sues In  Legal  Services  Practice";  an  arti- 
cle dated  May  14,  1977,  In  the  Phoenix 
Gazette  by  Allan  C.  Brownfeld;  a  No- 


vember 16,  1977,  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor article;  and  Barron's  article  of  Janu- 
ary 24,  1977. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Repkoducttve  Frixdom   ISStJlS   IN  Legai, 

Sebvices  Practicx 

(By  Sylvia  Law) 

I.  nnnoDucTiON' 

The  ability  to  choose  to  have  a  child,  or 
to  choose  not  to,  is  at  the  very  core  of 
peoples  ability  to  control  their  own  Uves. 
This  Is  particularly  true  for  women,  both 
because  of  biological  reality  and  the  con- 
striction of  the  options  for  women  imposed 
and  Internalized  in  a  sexist  society.  While 
reproductive  choice  is  surely  as  Important 
for  the  poor  as  for  anyone  else,  in  this,  as 
in  every  other  area,  society  and  the  law  have 
made  It  especially  difficult  for  the  poor  to 
control  their  own  lives. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  Is  to  describe 
some  of  the  most  common  problems  which 
poor  people  face  In  controlling  their  own 
reproductive  lives,  and  the  legal  standards 
governing  these  situations.  The  first  section 
considers  Medicaid  funding  for  contracep- 
tion and  abortion  services  for  adults.  The 
second  e.xamines  restrictions  which  hospitals 
place  on  the  availability  of  abortion.  The 
third  section  considers  the  special  problems 
of  teenagers  In  relation  to  contraception 
and  abortion.  The  final  section  examines 
access  to  sterilization  services  and  steriliza- 
tion abuse. 

Particularly  in  the  last  few  years,  the 
amount  of  legal  services  activity  In  this  area 
has  been  small  In  light  of  the  critical  Impor- 
tance of  reproductive  choice  and  the  fact 
that  legal  services  clients  are  routinely  de- 
nied the  rights  to  which  they  are  clearly  or 
arguably  entitled.  One  factor  which  may 
account  for  this  lack  of  activity  is  confu- 
sion about  congressional  restrictions  in  this 
area. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act  pro- 
vides : 

•'No  funds  made  available  by  the  Corpo- 
ration under  this  subchapter,  either  by  grant 
or  contract,  may  be  used  to  provide  legal 
assistance  with  respect  to  any  proceeding  or 
litigation  which  seeks  to  procure  a  non- 
therapeutic  abortion  or  to  compel  any  indi- 
vidual or  institution  to  perform  an  abortion, 
or  assist  In  the  performance  of  an  abortion, 
.  .  .  contrary  to  the  religious  beliefs  or 
moral  convictions  of  such  individual  or 
institution."  ' 

No  lawyer,  legal  services  or  other,  working 
for  reproductive  choice  has  ever  attempted 
to  "compel  ■  an  individual  to  perform  an 
abortion  contrary  to  his  or  her  religious  or 
moral  convictions.  As  we  shall  show,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  few  situations  in 
which  even  a  colorable  argument  can  be 
made  for  a  legal  entitlement  to  a  purely 
"nontherapeutlc"  abortion.  The  primary 
Issues  Involve  the  right  to  therapeutic  abor- 
tions: the  Legal  Services  Corporation  Act 
does  not  prohibit  legal  services  lawyers  from 
engaging  in  such  work.  One  of  the  purposes 
of  this  article  is  to  encourage  legal  services 
attorneys  to  engage  in  work  Involving  issues 
of  reproductive  freedom.  The  article  will 
provide  history  and  background  information 
on  the  Issues,  highlight  some  areas  where 
litigation  may  be  successful,  and  convey  a 
sense  of  the  Importance  of  poor  peoples' 
control  over  this  fundamental  area  of 
privacy. 

EL   FEDERAL    rCTNDING    FOE    ABORTION    AND 
CONTRACEPTION 

The  first  explicit  mention  of  family  plan- 
ning services  in  the  Social  Security  Act  was 
contained  in  the  1967  amendments  requiring 
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that  states  participating  in  APDC  must: 
"provide  for  the  development  of  a  program, 
for  each  appropriate  relative  and  dependent 
child  receiving  aid  under  the  plan  and  for 
each  appropriate  Individual  (living  in  the 
same  home  as  a  relative  and  child  receiving 
such  aid)  w^hose  needs  are  taken  into  ac- 
count in  making  the  determination  under 
clause  (7).  for  preventing  or  reducing  the 
Incidence  of  births  out  of  wedlock  and  other- 
wise strengthening  family  life,  and  for  Im- 
plementing such  program  by  assuring  that 
In  all  appropriate  cases  i  Including  minors 
who  can  be  considered  to  be  sexually  active ) 
family  planning  services  are  offered  to  them 
and  are  provided  promptly  (directly  or  under 
arrangements  with  others)  to  aU  Individuals 
voluntarily  requesting  such  services,  but  ac- 
ceptance of  family  planning  services  provid- 
ed under  the  plan  shall  be  voluntary  on  the 
part  of  such  members  and  Individuals  and 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  eliglbiuty  for 
or  the  receipt  of  any  other  service  under 
the  plan." ' 

In  1970.  evidence  presented  to  Congress 
showed  that  between  5  and  6  6  million  wom- 
en were  unable  to  afford  the  contraceptive 
services  they  wanted,  and  thai  federal  sub- 
sidies were  reaching  less  than  one-fourth  of 
this  population.'  Hence.  In  1970.  Congress 
established  Title  X  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  for  the  purpose  of  "making  com- 
prehensive voluntary  family  planning  serv- 
ices readily  available  to  all  persons  desiring 
such  services.'*  In  1972.  Congress  again  re- 
affirmed Its  commitment  to  voluntary  fam- 
ily planning  by  making  such  services  man- 
datory In  state  Medicaid  plans  and  by  in- 
creasing the  federal  matching  share  to  ninety 
percent  for  family  planning  services  required 
In  both  Medicaid  and  AFDC.^ 

In  1974.  when  Congress  created  Title  XX 
and  consolidated  the  social  services  provi- 
sions that  had  existed  In  various  titles  of  the 
Act.  the  emphasis  on  voluntary  family  plan- 
ning services  was  continued.  While  all  other 
social  services  are  optional  with  the  states. 
family  planning  Is  a  mandatory  service  for 
all  states  participating  In  Medicaid  or  AFDC. 
All  other  social  services  are  matched  at  a 
rate  of  75  percent  federal  funds,  while  fam- 
ily planning  services  are  matched  at  a  ninety 
percent  federal  rate '  The  1974  amendments 
also  provided  that  states  which  fall  to  com- 
ply with  federal  family  planning  require- 
ments will  be  penalized  by  a  one-percent  re- 
duction in  the  general  federal  ATOC  match- 
ing rate.' 

The  federal  APDC  regulations  state : 
"Family  planning  swTlces  must  be  c>ffere<l 
and  provided  to  those  Individuals  wishing 
such  services,  specifically  Including  medical 
contraceptive  services  (diagnosis,  treetment. 
supplies,  followup) ,  social  services  and  edii- 
cational  sert^ices.  Such  services  must  be 
available  without  regard  to  marital  status, 
age,  or  parenthood.  Individuals  must  be  as- 
sured choice  of  method  and  there  must  be 
arrangements  with  varied  medical  resources 
so  that  individuals  can  be  assured  choice  of 
source  of  service.  Acceptance  of  any  services 
must  be  voluntary  on  the  p'^rt  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  may  not  be  a  prerequlste  or  Im- 
I>edlment  to  eligibility  for  the  receipt  of  any 
other  ser^'lce  or  aid  under  the  plan  "  (Empha- 
sis added.)' 

The  federal  family  planning  requirement* 
are  similar  to  the  Early  and  Periodic  Screen- 
ing E»lagno6ls  and  Treatment  (EPSDT)  pro- 
visions in  that  the  federal  law  mandates  that 
the  states  ensure  that  services  are  actually 
provided  to  people  that  want  them  As  with 
EPSDT,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  state  to 
offer  Inadequate  reimbursement  and  leave 
the  poor  to  setu^h  for  non-existent  providers 
of  services.  Unfortunately,  the  evidence  is 
that,  as  with  EPSDT.'  the  states  have  failed 
to  Implement  programs  to  ensure  that  volun- 
tary family  planning  services  will,  in  fact,  be 
available  to  the  poor. 
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Both  HEW  and  legal  aervlceB  lawyers  have 
done  even  lees  to  make  the  promise  of  the 
federal  law  a  reality  in  the  case  of  voluntary 
f»inllv  Dlannine  services  than  In  the  case  of 


women  seek  abortions.  In  1973,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  Constitution  protects 
the  fundamental  right  of  a  woman  to  choose, 
with  her  physician,  whether  or  not  to  have 


endangered  if  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term: 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedures  neces- 
sary for  the  victims  of  rape  or  Incest,  when 
such    rape    or    Incest    has    been    reported 
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necessary  to  oovBlOet  the   patient's   whole 

situation." 
o.«-«   Tun*  1977.  several  suits  have  been 


Ices  are  medically  necesary."  Where  Congress  therapeutic,"  and  "electlvt"  abortions.  The 
or  the  state  acts  affirmatively  to  single  out  opinions  almost  ask  to  be  dlstlngulabed 
abortion   and   to  destroy  the   Medicaid  en-     where  the  abortion  sought  Is  medically  neces- 
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Botb  BEW  mad  legal  aervlcee  lawyers  bave 
done  eTen  less  to  make  the  promise  of  the 
federal  law  a  reality  In  the  case  of  voluntary 
family  planning  services  than  In  the  case  of 
KPSDT.  KP8DT  class  actions  brought  by  legal 
services  lawyers  In  several  states  have  suc- 
ceeded In  nudging  state  authorities  to  im- 
prove their  early  chUdhood  screening  pro- 
grams.■*  Despite  massive  non-compliance  with 
the  federal  requirements,  there  have  been  no 
cases  enforcing  the  federal  rights  of  poor 
women  In  the  area  of  family  planning 
services. 

The  analogy  between  the  federal  require- 
ments for  family  planning  services  and 
EPSDT  should  be  piirsued  one  step  further. 
In  both  programs,  even  where  the  require- 
ments of  the  federal  law  and  the  facts  demon- 
strating noncompliance  therewith  are  rela- 
tively plain,  there  are  substantial  obstacles 
to  Judicial  enforcement  of  these  expansive 
federal  promises  to  the  poor.  The  bureau- 
cratic Ineptitude  of  state  Medicaid  and  wel- 
fare Eigencles  and  the  disinterest  of  the  pri- 
vate providers  are  not  easily  cured  by  Judicial 
order.  Knowing  this,  Judges  are  understand- 
ably reluctant  to  order  a  state  agency  which 
has  theretofore  demonstrated  organizational 
problems  to  establish  yet  another  large  scale 
program.  The  federal  family  planning  pro- 
grams require  agencies  to  reach  out  both  to 
the  poor  and  to  medical  providers  and  to  set 
up  a  mechanism  to  match  services  with  needs. 
Pew  agencies  have  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
establish  such  programs  in  an  effective  way 

Operation  Life  In  Las  Vegas  offers  an  alter- 
native model  for  action  by  legal  services 
lawyers  that  may  be  useful  in  relation  to 
fEmiily  planning  service  requirements,  as  well 
as  to  EPSDT."  Op<!ratlon  Life  Is  a  program 
controlled  by  poor  people  that  provides  com- 
prehensive health,  nutrition  and  community 
services.  With  the  help  of  legal  services  law- 
yers. Operation  Life  was  organized  by  the 
Las  Vegas  Welfare  Rights  Organization  when 
the  organization  saw  that  Nevada  was  not 
providing  the  EPSDT  services  required  by 
federal  law  and  that  the  welfare  authorities 
and  private  hospitals  were  not  Interested 
in.  or  capable  of.  organizing  a  service  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  community.  Where  a 
state  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  manda- 
tory federal  requirements  for  either  BP8DT 
or  family  planning,  a  group  which  seeks  to 
provide  these  services  has  a  strong  legal 
argument  to  buttress  a  claim  for  state  fi- 
nancial support  to  enable  It  to  do  the  Job 
reqtilred  by  federal  law. 

The  Operation  Life  model  of  enforcing 
federal  service  requlreme::it8  by  creating  a 
community-controlled  organization  to  pro- 
vide the  service  and  then  insisting  on  state 
financial  support  for  that  organization  may 
be  even  more  productive  In  relation  to  family 
planning  than  in  relation  to  EPSDT.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  feminist  groups  and 
poor  people's  organizations  could  work  to- 
gether at  an  organizational  level  to  establish 
such  a  community-controlled  service.  An 
effective  family  planning  service  does  not 
require  involvement  of  a  large  number  of 
physicians.  The  most  important  work  Is 
simply  educating  people  about  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  various  contra- 
ceptive choices.  This  work  can  be  done  by 
trained  community  workers  and.  Indeed, 
probably  can  be  done  better  by  people  who 
can  communicate  vrithout  the  barrlets  of 
race,  sex  or  class  differences  which  many  doc- 
tors have.  In  most  areas,  nurse  practitioners, 
operating  under  standing  orders  from  a  co- 
operating physician,  can  do  testing  and 
diagnosis,  prescribe  all  forms  of  contracep- 
tion, and  make  referrals  where  appropriate  - 
Among  the  consequences  of  the  massive 
failure  to  provide  the  comprehensive  family 
planning  services  mandated  by  federal  law 
are   unwanted   pregnancies  for  which  poor 
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women  seek  abortions.  In  1973,  the  Suprenne 
Court  held  that  the  Constitution  protects 
the  fundamental  right  of  a  woman  to  choose, 
with  her  physician,  whether  or  not  to  have 
an  abortion "  Law  suits  were  brought  by 
legal  services  attorneys  and  others  to  estab- 
lish the  right  to  Medicaid  payments  for 
abortion  services.  These  suits  argued  that  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Constitution  re- 
quired states  to  respect  the  rights  of  women 
to  choose  to  have  abortions  and  required  the 
states  to  make  abortion  payments  available 
on  the  same  basis  as  payments  for  childbirth. 
The  suits  were  successful — on  either  statu- 
tory or  constitutional  grounds — in  every 
court,  except  the  only  one  that  matters.  In 
June  1977.  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
neither  the  Social  Security  Act  nor  the  Con- 
stitution requires  states  to  provide  funding 
for  nontherapeutlc  abortions." 

Prior  to  those  decisions,  Medicaid  funding 
for  abortion  was  provided  in  most  states;  In 
fiscal  1976.  between  261,000  and  274,000  poor 
women  obtained  abortions  financed  by  Med- 
icaid "^  However,  as  with  other  medical  serv- 
ices, abortions  were  not,  In  fact,  available  for 
many  poor  women.  In  1976,  eight  out  of  ten 
counties  In  the  United  States  did  not  have 
a  doctor  willing  to  do  an  abortion,  and  forty 
percent  of  the  women  who  obtained  them 
left  their  home  counties  to  do  so.'"  It  Is  con- 
servatively estimated  that  an  additional  164.- 
000  abortions  would  have  been  financed  by 
Medicaid  In  1976  If  physician  services  were 
more  widely  available." 

T'he  scope  of  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sions In  the  Medicaid  abortion  cases  Is  not 
crystal  clear.  Because  the  federal  circuit  and 
district  courts  had  been  so  consistent  In 
holding  that  states  were  not  legally  free  to 
deny  Medicaid  payments  for  abortions,  the 
attorneys  for  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
bent  over  backwards  to  frame  the  Issue  be- 
fore the  Court  as  one  where  Medicaid  pay- 
ments were  denied  only  where  the  abortion 
was  "elective."  "nontherapeutlc,"  not  "medi- 
cally necessary."  or  performed  solely  for  rea- 
sons of  convenience.  Both  states  assured  the 
Court  that  they  would  provide  Medicaid  pay- 
ments for  any  abortion  certified  by  a  physi- 
cian as  medically  necessary,  and  that  they 
would  not  second-guess  the  doctor's  Judg- 
ment ■» 

In  the  Connecticut  case.  Maher  v.  Roe,  the 
Court  held  that  equal  protection  requires 
that  "the  distinction  drawn  between  child- 
birth and  nontherapeutlc  abortion  ...  be 
rationally  related'  to  a  'constitutionally  per- 
missUe'  purpose."  "  Using  this  relaxed  stand- 
ard of  equal  protection,  the  Court  found  that 
the  denial  of  funds  for  nontherapeutlc  abor- 
tions was  rationally  related  to  the  presumed 
state  purpose  of  encouraging  normal  child- 
birth. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  case,  Beal  v.  Doe.  the 
Court  held  that  the  exclusion  of  payments 
for  nontherapeutlc  abortions  did  not  violate 
the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
The  Court  relied  on  the  fact  that  Medicaid 
was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  helping  states 
to  meet  the  costs  of  "necessary  medical  serv- 
ices." »  The  Court  specifically  noted  that: 

"Although  serious  statutory  questions 
might  be  presented  If  a  state  Medicaid  plan 
excluded  necessary  medical  treatment  from 
Its  coverage.  It  Is  hardly  Inconsistent  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Act  for  a  State  to  re- 
fuse to  fund  unnecessary — though  perhaps 
desirable — medical  services.""  (Emphasis  in 
the  original  ) 

Before  exploring  the  Issue  of  Medicaid  en- 
titlement to  abortion  post  Beal  and  Maher. 
It  Is  necessary  to  note  another  blow  to  poor 
women's  right  of  reproductive  choice,  the 
Hyde  Amendment."  The  Amendment  pro- 
vides that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October 
1978: 

■■[Njone  of  the  funds  provided  for  in 
(the  HBW-Labor  Appropriations  for  fiscal 
1978]  shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  ex- 
cept where  the  life  of  the  mother  would  b« 


endangered  If  the  fetus  were  carried  to  term; 
or  except  for  such  medical  procedxires  neces- 
sary for  the  victims  of  rape  or  Incest,  when 
such  rape  or  Incest  has  been  reported 
promptly  to  a  law  enforcement  agency  or 
public  health  service;  or  except  In  those  In- 
stances where  severe  and  long-lasting  phyol- 
cal  health  damage  to  the  mother  would  re- 
sult If  the  pregnancy  were  carried  to  term 
when  so  determined  by  two  physicians." 

A  prior  version  of  the  Hyde  Amendment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1977,  had  been  enjoined  in  McRae  v.  Math- 
ews.^ After  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions 
In  June  1977.  McRae,  which  was  then  on  ap- 
peal to  the  Court,  was  remanded  for  recon- 
sideration In  light  of  Maher  and  Beal.  On 
August  4.  1977.  the  Injunction  was  lifted  and 
the  Hyde  Amendment  went  Into  effect. 

Some  states  responded  to  the  Court's  1977 
decisions  and  to  the  Hyde  Amendment  by 
continuing  to  fund  medically  necessary  abor- 
tions at  state  expense.'*  Other  states  In- 
stituted policies  limiting  Medicaid  payments 
to  those  situations  allowed  by  the  Hyde 
Amendment."  Tet  others  have  adopted 
standards  more  restrictive  than  those  al- 
lowed by  the  Hyde  Amendment. x  The  Impact 
upon  poor  women  has  been  de.asling. 

Data  for  the  period  February  14,  1978  to 
June  7,  1978  show  that  In  the  32  states  that 
adopted  the  Hyde  Amendment  standard  or 
some  variation  on  It,  there  was  a  virtual 
elimination  of  Medlcald-funded  abortions. 
In  fiscal  1976.  thirty  of  these  states  had  pro- 
vided Medicaid  funds  for  abortions  for  ap- 
proximately 61,000  poor  women,  constitut- 
ing 24  percent  of  the  abortions  financed  by 
Medicaid.  During  the  1978  period,  the  nine 
states  that  had  adopted  the  language  of  the 
Hyde  Amendment  paid  for  a  total  of  31  abor- 
tions compared  with  2,366  abortions  In  s 
comparable  period  In  1977,  a  99  2  percent 
reduction  In  the  number  of  abortions  fi- 
nanced. In  states  allowing  payment  for  abor- 
tion only  where  the  physician  certifies  that 
the  woman's  life  is  endangered,  the  number 
of  abortions  declined  by  96.8  percent.  In 
states  providing  payment  where  the  physi- 
cian certifies  that  abortion  Is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  life  or  prevent  the  death  of  a 
woman,  the  number  of  Medlcald-funded 
abortions  declined  by  98.8  percent.  In  light  of 
the  small  numbers  Involved,  there  Is  no 
significant  difference  In  these  statistics." 

In  debate  on  abortion  restrictions,  both  In 
Congress  and  the  states.  It  Is  apparent  that 
legislators  believe  that  there  are  real  dif- 
ferences between  standards  that  limit  pay- 
ment to  cases  where  abortion  Is  "necessary 
to  save  the  life"  of  the  woman,  those  that 
prohibit  payment  unless  the  woman's  life  Is 
"endangered."  or  those  that  require  certifica- 
tion that  severe  and  long-lasting  health 
damage  may  result  If  an  abortion  is  not  pro- 
vided. The  evidence  now  available  Indicates 
that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  these 
standard*.  The  record  In  McRae,  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Hyde  Amendment,  shows  the 
reckons  for  this.  The  subtleties  of  the  vari- 
ations In  standards  are  lost  on  doctors,  who 
are  extremely  cautious  In  relation  to  per- 
ceived risk  of  fraud  prosecutions.  The  reali- 
ties of  medical  practice  In  relation  to  abor- 
tion make  the  predictive  certainty  required 
by  these  standards  Impossible.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  conditions  that  kill  or  seriously  In- 
jure pregnant  women  do  not  develop  until 
late  In  pregnancy  whereas  the  Judgments  re- 
quired by  legal  restrictions  must  be  made 
early  In  pregnancy.  While  It  Is  possible  to 
know  on  group  or  statistical  basis  when  s 
pregnancy  presents  hleh  risk,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  predict  that  a  particular  woman  will  dla 
or  suffer  severe  and  long  lasting  physical 
damage  with  the  degree  of  certainty  that  doc- 
tors believe  Is  required  by  the  legal  restric- 
tions. By  contrast,  the  standard  of  "medical 
necessity"  Is  comprehensible  to  doctors  and 
to  those  who  are  familiar  with  Medicaid  or 
Medicare.  It  gives  the  physician  the  latitude 
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njgcessary  to  consider  the  patient's  whole 
situation." 

Since  June  1977.  several  suits  have  been 
brought  arguing  that  state  Medicaid  plans 
must  Include  payment  for  all  medically 
necessary  abortions.  Two  main  aiguments 
have  been  made.  First,  de^ite,  the  Hyde 
Amendment,  the  Social  Security  Act  con- 
tinues to  require  that  the  states  Include 
all  medically  necessary  abortions  within  their 
state  Medicaid  plans.  Second,  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  prohibits  the  states  from 
denying  payments  for  medically  necessary 
abortions.  To  date,  court  orders  have  pre- 
vented five  states  from  denying  Medicaid  for 
medically  necessary  abortions."  Two  other 
courts  have  Imiplicltly  accepted  plaintiffs 
arguments  that  Medicaid  must  be  provided 
for  all  abortions  certified  by  a  physician  as 
medically  necessary  .="  and  one  court  has  re- 
jected the  claims."  We  will  discuss  the  argu- 
ments In  summary  form. 

The  statutory  argument  is  based  on  the 
general  federal  Medicaid  requirement  that 
medical  and  remedial  care  and  services  pro- 
vided through  Medicaid:  "must  be  sufficient 
In  amount,  duration  and  scope  to  reasonably 
achieve  their  purpose.  With  respect  to  the 
required  services  .  .  .  the  state  may  not 
arbitrarily  deny  or  reduce  the  amount,  dura- 
tion or  scope  of  such  services  to  an  other- 
wise eligible  individual  solely  hecause  of  the 
diagnosis,  type  of  illness  or  condition.  Appro- 
priate limits  may  be  placed  on  services  based 
on  such  criteria  as  medical  necessity  or  these 
contained  In  utilization  or  medical  review 
procedures."  (Emphasis  added.)  " 

Many  federal  courts.  In  actions  by  legal 
services  attorneys,  have  enforced  this  re- 
quirement and  prevented  state  Medicaid 
cutbacks  which  had  the  effect  of  excluding  a 
particular  diagnosis.  Illness  or  condition  from 
Medicaid  coverage  White  v.  Beal "  held  that 
Pennsylvania  could  not  limit  eyeglasses  to 
those  with  eye  diseases  and  exclude  those 
with  refractive  errors.  Dodson  v.  Parham « 
Invalidated  a  Georgia  attempt  to  eliminate 
many  drugs  from  Medicaid.  Most  recently, 
two  courts  have  held  that  states  cannot  re- 
fuse payment  for  transsexual  surgery  where 
the  physician  certifies  that  it  Is  medically 
necessary.^ 

If  a  court  finds  that  the  Social  Security  Act 
prohibits  states  from  excluding  medically 
necessary  services  from  Medicaid  on  the  basis 
of  condition  or  diagnosis.  It  must  then  con- 
sider the  Hyde  Amendment's  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  federal  funds  for  abortion.  Chal- 
lengers have  argued,  and  the  courts  have 
found.™  that  the  Hyde  Amendment  must  be 
limited  to  Its  literal  terms."  This  means 
that,  while  no  federal  funds  are  available  to 
reimburse  the  states  for  abortions,  the  states 
are  nevertheless  required  by  the  Act  to  con- 
tinue Including  medically  neceesary  abor- 
tions within  their  Medicaid  programs.  Gen- 
eral principles  of  statutory  construction  de- 
mand that.  If  It  Is  possible,  appropriations 
riders  should  be  construed  to  leave  Intact 
the  underlying  statutory  structure.*  F^ir- 
ther,  the  HEW  regulations  on  the  Hyde 
Amendment  are  limited  to  Issues  of  federal 
reimbursement  and  do  not  modify  the  man- 
datory scope  of  state  Medicaid  programs." 

The  equal  protection  challenge  to  restric- 
tions on  Medicaid  payments  for  medically 
necessary  abortions  is  distinguishable  from 
Maher,  supra  on  two  grounds.  First,  the 
policy  upheld  In  Maher  simply  reftised 
Medicaid  for  "elective"  abortions  that  had 
not  been  certified  as  medically  necessary  or 
Indicated.  Plaintiffs  In  Maher  were  arguing. 
In  effect,  that  abortion  services  should  be 
treated  more  favorably  than  any  other  service 
provided  under  Medicaid.  Now  poor  women 
argue  that  abortion  should  be  treated  like 
everything  else:  Medicaid  should  be  provided 
whenever  a  physician  certifies  that  the  serv- 
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Ices  are  medically  necesary."  Where  Congress 
or  the  state  acts  affirmatively  to  single  out 
abortion  and  to  destroy  the  Medicaid  en- 
titlement for  medically  necessary  services, 
the  classification  thus  created  must  serve 
some  reasonable  state  Interest. 

Second.  Maher  found  that  denying;  Medic- 
aid payments  for  elective  abortions  reason- 
ably furthered  the  state's  assumed  interest  in 
"encouraging  normal  childbirth.""  Obvi- 
ously a  very  strong  factual  case  can  be  made 
to  show  that  denying  Medicaid  payments  for 
TTiedically  necessary  abortions  is  not  a  rea- 
sonable means  of  "encouraging  normal  child- 
birth." Many  of  the  women  who  would  be 
drafted  into  this  child  production  program 
have  serious  physical  and  jjsychologlcal  prob- 
lems, are  teenagers,  or  have  reason  to  believe 
that  their  chUd  will  suffer  from  genetic 
defects." 

in.  ACCESS  TO  FAcn-rrtES 

Abortion  Is  the  most  frequently  performed, 
nondiagnostic  adult  surgical  procedure."  A 
first  trimester  abortion  is  relatively  simple 
and  can.  In  most  cases,  be  performed  safely 
In  a  clinic  or  a  physician's  ofiBce.  Second  tri- 
mester abortions  are  normally  performed  In 
hospitals."  Poor  women  depend  more  heavily 
on  hospitals  for  all  medical  services,  includ- 
ing abortions." 

Most  American  hospitals  have  not  per- 
formed abortions.  In  1975-76.  only  30  percent 
of  non-Catholic  United  States  hospitals — 38 
percent  of  the  private  and  eighteen  percent 
of  the  public  hospitals — reported  performlnt 
even  one  abortion."  In  non-metropolitan 
areas,  the  situation  facing  poor,  pregnant 
women  is  even  more  desperate.*'  In  ten  states, 
no  public  hospital  hais  ever  done  &n  abor- 
tion." Since  1973,  the  class  bias  in  the  actual 
availability  of  legal  abortions  has  paralleled 
the  class  bias  in  the  availability  of  abortion 
that  existed  prior  to  1973." 

The  fact  that  a  hospital  does  not  provide 
abortions  may  result  from  two  causes:  no 
doctors,  either  staff  or  affiliates,  may  be  will- 
ing to  perform  abortions;  or  hospital  policy 
may  not  allow,  or  provide  for.  abortion  serv- 
ices. Because  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  Act  and  the  reality  of 
the  substantive  law.  there  Is  little  point  in 
seeking  legal  redress  where  there  are.  in 
fact,  no  doctors  In  an  area  willing  to  perform 
abortions.'"  Also,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  is 
little  point  In  seeking  to  force  a  Catholic  hos- 
pital to  perform  abortions.  Hence,  the  dis- 
cussion here  focuses  on  the  Institutional  ob- 
ligations of  non-Catholic  hospitals  to  make 
abortion  services  available  to  the  poor. 

Public  hospitals  are  subject  to  the  con- 
straints of  the  fourteenth  amendment.-'  In 
Poelker  v.  Doe'--  the  Supreme  Court  held. 
per  curium,  that  a  public  hospital  does  not 
violate  equal  protection  when  It  elects,  "as 
a  policy  choice,  to  provide  publicly  financed 
hospital  services  for  childbirth  vrtthout  pro- 
viding corresponding  services  for  nonthera- 
peutlc abortions."  The  Court  relied  upon 
Maher.  supra,  which  required  that  a  classifi- 
cation denying  Medicaid  payments  for  non- 
therapeutic  abortions  must  be  "rationally  re- 
lated" to  a  "constitutionally  permissible" 
purpose.'-''  While  the  government  is  not  re- 
quired to  provide  health  care  services  once  It 
"decides  to  alleviate  some  of  the  hardships 
of  poverty  by  providing  medical  care,  the 
manner  in  which  It  dispenses  benefits  is  sub- 
ject to  constitutional  limitation."  " 

It  is  not  at  all  clear  what  "constitutionally 
permissible"  purpose  was  reasonably  fur- 
thered by  the  policy  of  the  public  hospitals  In 
Poelker  that  refused  to  provide  abortion  serv- 
Ices.^-'  However,  there  are  at  least  two  reasons 
for  believing  that  this  decision  does  not  en- 
tirely foreclose  the  possibility  of  using  eqtial 
protection  concepts  to  challenge  public  hos- 
pital policies  restricting  access  to  abortion. 
First,  the  Supreme  Court  was  careful  to  limit 
its  holdings  In  both  Poelker  and  Maher  to  re- 
strictions on  access  to  "unnecessary,"  "non- 


therapeutlc." and  "elective"  abortions.  The 
opinions  almost  ask  to  be  distinguished 
where  the  abortion  sought  Is  medically  neces- 
sary or  indicated.''  Second,  both  Maher  and 
Poelker  were  argued  at  the  trial  level  and  on 
appeal  solely  as  cases  of  legal  principle  It  Is 
possible  that  a  court  confronted  with  con- 
crete facts  about  the  destructive  effects  of 
denying  poor  women  medically  necessary 
abortions  would  reach  a  different  conclusion. 
Since  Poelker,  no  cases  have  been  filed  chal- 
lenging a  discriminatory  policy  of  a  public 
hospital  that  refuses  to  provide  or  allow  abor- 
tions -■ 

State  law — statutes,  constitutions  and 
common  law — may  also  support  a  claim 
against  a  hospital,  public  or  private,  that  dis- 
criminates against  women  who  seek  abor- 
tions^"  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  has 
held  that  private,  nonsectarian  hospitals  may 
not  refuse  to  allow  physicians  with  staff  privi- 
leges to  perform  elective  abortions."  The 
court  found: 

"The  .  .  .  hospitals  are  non-profit  cor- 
porations organized  to  serve  the  public  by 
operating  medical  facilities.  Each  receives 
substantial  financial  support  from  federal 
and  local  goverrmients  and  the  public.  Each 
Is  the  beneficiary  of  tax  exemptions.  Each  is 
an  institution  whose  medical  facilities  are 
available  to  the  public,  particularly  those 
who  live  In  their  primary  service  areas  The 
properties  of  these  hospitals  are  devoted  to  a 
use  in  which  the  public  has  an  Interest  and 
are  subject  to  control  for  the  common  good. 
...  As  quasi-public  Institutions,  their  ac- 
tions must  not  contravene  the  public 
interest.  They  must  serve  the  public  without 
discrimination.  Their  boards  of  directors  or 
trustees  are  managing  quasi-public  trusts 
and  each  has  a  fiduciary  relationship  with 
the  public.  Like  other  businesses  affected 
with  a  public  Interest,  hospitals  have  been 
subjected  to  legislative  control.  .  . 

"Judicial  review  and  legislative  control  are 
predicated  on  recognition  of  the  quasi -public 
status  of  the  hospital  and  its  obligation  to 
serve  the  public."  "> 

The  New  Jersey  court  also  rested  on  com- 
mon law  concepts  that  hospitals  are  bound 
by  the  law  applicable  to  public  accommoda- 
tions and  common  carriers,  and  that  the 
common  law  requires  that  hospital  niles  and 
regulations: 

"Be  related  to  the  hoepltal's  purjKises  and 
operational  needs.  .  .  .  Moral  concepts  can- 
not be  the  basis  of  a  non-sectarian,  non- 
profit, eleemosynary  hospital's  regulations 
where  that  hospital  is  holding  out  the  use  of 
Its  facilities  to  the  general  public.  The  board 
of  trustees  or  directors,  although  vested  vrith 
managerial  discretion  within  the  framework 
of  the  hospital's  functions  smd  purposes,  may 
not  promulgate  unrelated  p>ollcle8.  When  It 
does  so.  its  determinations  are  unsupportable 
and  arbitrary."  " 

While  there  are  few  states  that  have  courts 
as  Innovative  as  New  Jersey's,  most  states 
have  laws  that  could  provide  the  basis  for 
challenging  the  policy  of  a  public  or  private 
hospital  that  discriminates  against  women 
seeking  abortions."  All  states  provide  statu- 
tory licensing  and  Inspection  requirements 
for  both  public  and  private  hospitals.  In  most 
states,  there  are  laws  providing  for  central- 
ized planning  of  hospital  facilities.  In  many, 
there  are  antl-dlscrlmlnation  laws  applicable 
to  hospitals,  and  laws  that  declare  in  general 
terms  that  It  is  the  policy  of  the  state  to  pro- 
vide adequate  medical  services  for  all  citi- 
zens. In  some  states,  the  obligation  to  provide 
health  services  Is  Imposed  upon  state  or  local 
governments;  and  in  some,  hospitals  are  re- 
quired to  provide  emergency  services.  The 
need  for  abortion  may  be  accurately  charac- 
terized In  many  situations  as  an  emergency." 

Because  of  the  restrictions  which  hospitals 
have  placed  on  access  to  abortion  servloea, 
since  1974  most  abortions  have  been  per- 
formed in  free-stanrdlng  outpatient  clinics." 
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The  best  estimate  Is  that  about  twenty  per-  tlon,  the  state  must  provide  an  opportunity 

cent  of  the  clinic  abortions  were  financed  by  for    prompt    judicial    review    to    determine 

Medicaid."  Some  individual  clinics  as  well  whether  the  parents  are  acting  In  the  child's 

as  the  trade  association  of  the  abortion  clin-  best   Interest  in  refusing   to  consent   to   an 


mated  100,000  to  150.000  low  Income  persons 
have  been  sterilized  annually  under  federally 
funded  programs."  "^ 

A  large  Dart  of  the  rea.";nn  fnr  thu  loov  -» 
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Thus,  all  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  eighteen  to  twenty-year-old  poor,  black. 


common   among   poor   women.    A   study   of 
patients  sterilized  at  Massachusetts  General 


in  determining  whether  sterilization  may  be 
in  the   individual's   best   Interests.   An  Ala- 
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The  best  estimate  Is  that  about  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  cUnlc  abortions  were  financed  by 
Medicaid."  Some  Individual  clinics  as  well 
as  the  trade  association  of  the  abortion  clin- 
ics encourage  provision  of  free  and  below- 
cost  services  to  women  who  cannot  pay." 
Many  clinics  are  not  certified  to  receive  Med- 
icaid reimbursement;  those  that  are.  often 
have  serious  problems  actually  obtaining 
adequate  reimbursement.  Lawyers  represent- 
ing clinics  are  generally  not  well  informed 
about  the  intricacies  of  Medicaid  law  and 
do  not  know  the  people  who  staff  the  Medic- 
aid bureaucracies.  Legal  services  lawyers, 
who  Icnow  the  Medicaid  law  and  agencies, 
could  provide  a  vital  service  for  poor  women 
by  working  with  clinic  administrators  and 
attorneys  to  ensure  that  clinics  obtain  Med- 
icaid certification  and  adequate  reimburse- 
ment." 

IV.     TEEKAGERS 

There  are  eleven  mUlion  sexually  active 
teenagers  In  the  United  States.  Every  year 
more  than  one  million  women  between  the 
ages  of  fifteen  and  nineteen — one  out  of 
ten — become  pregnant.  In  addition,  some 
30.000  girls  below  the  age  of  fifteen  become 
pregnant  each  year.*  While  the  overall  fer- 
tility rate  has  been  declining,  fertility  among 
girls  aged  fourteen  to  seventeen  has  re- 
mained stable,  and  fertility  among  girls  four- 
teen and  younger  has  been  increasing  since 
I960."  Two  out  of  every  ten  babies  born  In 
the  United  States  have  mothers  still  in  their 
teens.'" 

In  the  last  two  years,  several  HEW  studies 
have  documented  the  grave  physical,  emo- 
tional, psychological  and  social  problems 
which  unwanted  pregnancy  creates  for  teen- 
agers.^ HEWs  Offlce  of  Child  Health  Affairs 
concludes  that  "teenage  pregnancy  ...  is 
one  of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  pressing 
health  problem  of  individual*  nineteen  years 
of  age  and  under."  " 

Most  teenagers  do  not  have  access  to  con- 
traceptives: most  teenage  pregnancies  are 
unintended.^  In  1976.  about  one-third  of  all 
abortions  in  the  United  States  were  per- 
formed for  teenagers,"'  and  many  more  teen- 
age women  were  unable  to  obtain  the  abor- 
tions they  sought.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  the  need  to  travel  to  obtain  abor- 
tion services  has  its  harshest  impact  on 
women  who  are  young  and  poor.'^ 

In  1977,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  mi- 
nors have  a  constitutional  right  to  purchase 
non-prescription  contraceptives.'  Further. 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  poor  teenagers 
have  a  right  to  be  provided  with  comprehen- 
sive family  planning  information  and  serv- 
ices, and  the  states  have  the  concomitant 
duty  to  provide  minors  with  such  Informa- 
tion and  services.-  The  Act  prohibits  a  state 
from  violating  the  rights  to  privacy  and  con- 
fidentiality of  minors  by  notifying  parents 


tlon.  the  state  must  provide  an  opportunity 
for  prompt  Judicial  review  to  determine 
whether  the  parents  are  acting  in  the  child's 
best  Interest  in  refusing  to  consent  to  an 
abortion.  A  parental  consultation  require- 
ment may  not  "unduly  burden"  the  child's 
constitutional  right  to  obtain  an  abortion. 

Any  delay  in  obtaining  abortion  services  In- 
creases risks, "=  and  most  teenagers  do  not  seek 
medical  help  for  pregnancy  until  the  second 
trimester.  -  As  a  practical  matter,  most  courtn 
are  not  capable  of  providing  a  "prompt  '  de- 
termination whether  a  minor  Is  sufficiently 
mature  to  consent  to  her  own  abortion  with- 
out parental  consultation,  and.  If  she  is  noi. 
of  a  "prompt"  Judicial  determination 
whether  her  parents  have  acted  in  her  best 
Interests."*  Obvloxisly,  It  Is  not  easy  for  a  poor 
pregnant  minor  to  Invoke  the  Judicial  proc- 
ess.^^  Many  teenagers.  If  forced  to  confront 
their  parents  with  the  fact  of  sexual  activity 
or  an  unwanted  pregnancy,  will  simply  fore- 
go contraception  or  an  abortion  until  it  is  too 
late  to  hide.'*  For  all  these  reasons,  no  state 
has  as  yet  devised  a  program  for  parental 
consultation  prior  to  an  abortion  that  can 
withstand  constitutional  scrutiny."' 

Given  the  above,  many  doctors  believe  that 
whenever  a  teenager  seeks  an  abortion,  an 
abortion  is  medically  necessary.^"  Hence  it  is 
arguable  that  any  work  by  legal  services  at- 
torneys to  make  abortions  available  to  teen- 
agers is  exempt  from  the  restriction  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Act.  While  ex- 
plicit legal  restrictions  on  access  to  abortion 
and  contraception  raise  significant  legal  and 
practical  Issues,  with  teenagers,  as  with 
adults,  the  most  significant  problems  do  not 
result  from  explicit  restrictions  but  from  the 
lack  of  available  information  and  services. 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that 
states  "assure"  that  "family  planning  serv- 
ices are  offered  to  [sexually  active  minors  on 
AFDCI  and  are  provided  promptly  .  .  ."  to 
people  who  want  such  services.'"  At  the  very 
minimum,  this  requires  that  family  planning 
Information,  Including  Information  on  where 
services  can  actually  be  obtained,  be  pro- 
vided to  teenagers.  It  Is  not  sufficient  that 
tho  Information  be  provided  to  parents,  or 
be  Included  in  "check-stuffers"  sent  to  the 
head  of  the  AFDC  household.  APDC  children 
In  foster  care  are  nlso  legally  entitled  to  re- 
ceive this  Information,  and  assistance  In  ob- 
taining services."' 

V.   STERn-IZATION 

'While  there  are  some  problems  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  sterilization  services,  more 
often  this  Irreversible  method  of  fertility 
control  is  not  only  accessible  to  the  poor, 
but  Is  urged  upon  them.-'  At  the  federal 
level,  funds  for  abortions  are  denied  while 
sterilization  Is  financed  with  a  ninety  per- 
cent federal  match."  Ensuring  that  consent 


mated  100.000  to  150.000  low  Income  persons 
have  been  sterilized  annually  under  federally 
funded  programs."  " 

A  large  part  of  the  reason  for  this  lack  of 
public  awareness  Is  that  sterilization  opera- 
tions are  most  commonly  performed  on  the 
uneducated,  the  poor,  blacks  and  Spanish- 
speaking  persons.  A  comprehensive  govern- 
ment study  in  1970  found  that  the  propor- 
tion of  women  who  had  been  sterilized  in- 
creased from  white  to  black  and  educated  to 
uneducated."  Only  5.6  percent  of  college- 
educated  white  women  had  been  sterilized 
compared  with  9  7  percent  of  college-edu- 
f-ated  black  women  "■  Among  women  without 
a  high  school  diploma.  14.5  percent  of  white 
women  and  31.6  percent  of  black  women 
had  been  surgically  sterilized.""  Spanish- 
speaking  women  are  twice  as  likely  to  be 
sterilized  as  English-speaking  women""  More- 
over, there  is  evidence  that  a  majority  of 
Spanish-speaking  women  who  are  sterilized 
do  not  understand  that  the  operation  Is  ir- 
reversible.'™ Poor  and  young  women  are  also 
commonly  subject  to  sterilization  operations. 
One  study  found  that  welfare  recipients  un- 
der the  age  of  21  were  sterilized  almost  three 
times  as  often  as  non-recipients  under  21; 
black  women  under  21  years  of  age  were 
sterilized  with  greater  frequency  than  white 
women  in  the  same  age  group."" 

One  important  factor  accounting  for  the 
disoroportionately  large  numbers  of  sterili- 
zations of  poor,  black,  uneducated,  and 
Spanish-speaking  women  is  the  attitude  of 
physicians.  While  doctors  rarely  suggest 
sterilization  for  private  patients,  they  do  so 
routinely  for  public  patients.'"-  In  one  study. 
95  percent  of  the  gynecologists  polled  favored 
the  compulsory  sterilization  of  unmarried 
women  who  have  had  three  children  and  are 
receivin?  public  aid."" 

This  professional  attitude  toward  the  poor 
is  also  reflected  in  the  training  of  new 
surgeons.  Physicians  must  assist  or  perform 
a  certain  number  of  hysterectomies  and  tu- 
bal ligations  In  order  to  complete  training 
as  obstetricians-gynecologists  and  obtain 
certification  from  the  American  Board  of 
Surgery  The  teaching  imperative  causes 
"considerable  'pushing'  and  'hard  selling'  of 
elective  sterilization  procedures  for 
women."  ""  At  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital, 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Medical  School,  a  resident  told 
new  interns: 

"I  want  you  to  ask  every  one  of  the  girls 
If  they  want  their  tubes  tied,  regardless  of 
how  old  they  are.  Remember,  everyone  you 
get  to  get  her  tubes  tied  means  two  tubes 
(ie..  an  operation)  for  some  resident  or 
Intern.  .  .  ."  ">■'' 

At  Baltimore  City  Hospital,  affiliated  with 
Johns  Hopkins  Medlcai  School,  seven  worn- 
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that  their  children  are  obtaining  famUy  nlan-      ^^  sterilization  Is  Informed  and  voluntary  Is     en  under  21,  each  with  onlv  one  living  child 

nlng  services.'-  The  state  must  also  provide      5^5'^"i*'  .^*'  p°'^l^-''  ^'^*'-  fhe  facts;  second,     were  sterilized  after  a  caesarean  section  by 

family  planning  information  and  services  to 

sexually  active  poor  children  In  foster  care 

and  cannot  condition  the  children's  right  to 

receive  such  information  and  services  upon 

the  consent  of  the  foster  parents.'^ 

With  respect  to  abortion,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  plain  that  the  state  not  Im- 
pose a  blanket  parental  consent  requirement 
and  may  not  give  parents  the  right  to  veto 
their  child's  decision  whether  or  not  to  have 
an  abortion."  The  Court  has  suggested  that  It 
might  approve  a  state  requirement  that  par- 
ents be  consulted  prior  to  an  abortion  If  such 
a.  consultation  program  met  certain  require- 
ments. Also,  the  state  may  not  require  that 
the  parents  be  notified  of  the  abortion  or 
consulted  if  the  minor  Is  "mature"  or  "ca- 
pable of  giving  Informed  consent."  ■" 

If  the  state  requires  young  girls  who  are 
not  capable  of  giving  informed  consent  to 
consult  with  their  parents  prior  to  an  abor- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


some  particular  aspects  of  recent  regulations 
designed  to  ensure  Informed  and  voluntary 
consent:  and  third,  legal  redress  for  clients 
who  have  been  subjected  to  involuntary 
sterilization. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  wide- 
spread increase  in  the  acceptance  and  Inci- 
dence of  voluntary  sterilization  in  the 
United  States.  It  nas  been  estimated  that 
there  are  nearly  one  million  sterilizations 
performed  In  the  United  States  every  year, 
indicating  that  the  ratio  of  sterilization  to 
live  births  Is  approaching  one  to  three"' 
Prom  1970  through  1974,  there  was  almost  a 
three-fold  Increase  m  sterilizations,  from 
192,000  In  1970  to  548,000  In  1974.'«  In  1974. 
federal  district  court  Judge  Gerhard  Gessell 
specifically  noted  the  growing  number  of 
sterilization  operations  and  the  concurrent 
lack   of  public  awareness,   stating: 

"Few  realize  that  over  16  percent  of  the 
married  couples  in  this  country  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  39  have  had  a  sterilization 
operation.  Over  the  last  few  years,  an  estl- 


a  tubal  ligation  without  previously  having 
expressed  any  interest  In  sterilization."" 

The  training  imperative  also  leads  to  a 
"hard  selling"  of  hysterectomies  instead  of 
tubal  ligations.  While  both  procedures  pose 
significant  potential  complications,  a  hyster- 
ectomy is  major  surgery  and  involves  sub- 
stantially greater  physical  and  psychological 
risks.  Unfortunately,  this  information  is 
rarely  disclosed,  adequately  to  patients.  A 
student  at  Boston  City  Hospital,  a  teaching 
hospital  for  Harvard,  Tufts  and  Boston  Uni- 
versity Medical  Schools,  summed  up  his  ex- 
perience on  the  gynecology  service  saying, 
"on  many  occasions,  patients  requesting 
sterilization  .  .  .  usually  by  tubal  ligation, 
were  talked  to  for  several  days  until  they 
agreed  to  hysterectomies."  ">'  Dr.  Donald 
Sloan  of  Metropolitan  Hospital  In  New  York 
states: 

"We  practice  on  the  poor  so  we  can  operate 
on  the  rich.  Hysterectomies  and  simple  tubal 
ligations  are  performed  all  the  time  Just  for 
the  practice."  "* 


Thus,  all  the  available  evidence  indicates 
that  eighteen  to  twenty-year-old  poor,  black, 
and  Spanish-speaking  women  are  particular- 
ly hard-hit  victims  of  sterilization  abuse. 

Relf  v.  Weinberger,^'*  a  lawsuit  instituted 
In  1974  first  focused  national  attention  on 
the  growing  problem  of  sterilization  abuse. 
The  action  arose  when  two  young  black 
women,  ages  twelve  and  fourteen,  were  steri- 
lized; neither  the  girls  nor  their  parents 
were  Informed  of  the  nature  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  parents  challenged  HEW  regula- 
tions providing  federal  funds  for  voluntary 
family  planning,  alleging  that  HEW  had 
failed  in  Its  responsibility  to  ensure  that  fed- 
eral funds  were  used  only  for  voluntary  ster- 
ilizations. The  district  court  found  that: 

"An  indefinite  number  of  poor  people  have 
been  improperly  coerced  Into  accepting  a 
sterilization  operation  under  the  threat  that 
various  federally  supported  welfare  benefits 
would  be  withdrawn  unless  they  submitted 
to  irreversible  sterilization.  Patients  receiv- 
ing Medicaid  assistance  at  childbirth  are 
evidently  the  most  frequent  targets  of  this 
pressure.  .  .  ."  "" 

The  court  ordered  HEW  to  promulgate 
regulations  ensuring  that  competent  adults 
would  be  sterilized  only  after  they  had  given 
their  Informed  and  voluntary  consent,  and 
preventing  altogether  the  use  of  federal 
funds  for  sterilization  of  minors  or  those 
persons  who  are  mentally  Incompetent.'" 

In  December  1977,  HEW  issued  proposed 
regulations,  which  will  be  discussed  here."- 
It  is  important  to  note  several  essential  dif- 
ferences between  abortion  and  sterilization 
which  justify  and  require  different  legal 
treatment  of  these  medical  procedures.  First, 
sterilization  Is  irreversible;  a  woman  who 
chooses  to  have  an  abortion  may,  and  nor- 
mally does,  subsequently  choose  to  bear  a 
child.  Second,  any  delay  significantly  In- 
creases medical  risks  of  abortion,  while  de- 
lay produces  no  increase  in  the  risks  of  steril- 
ization. Third,  while  there  is  a  significant 
history  of  coercion  in  relation  to  steriliza- 
tion, both  in  the  medical  profession  and  In 
law,  the  problem  in  relation  to  abortion  has 
been  solely  one  of  access,  not  coercion.  Even 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, a  woman  who  believes  herself  to  be 
pregnant  and  wants  to  remain  pregnant  can 
simply  avoid  situations  In  which  abortion 
might  be  forced  on  her;  by  contrast,  a  woman 
who  seeks  medical  services  Is  In  danger  of 
being  subject  to  a  coerced  sterilization. 

The  proposed  HEW  regulations  mandate 
a  thirty-day  waiting  period  between  the 
signing  of  the  consent  form  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  operation.  There  are  two 
purposes  for  this  waiting  period:  first,  to 
ensure  that  a  decision  to  undergo  steriliza- 
tion is  made  carefully  and  voluntarily  by 
providing  the  time  for  reflection  and  dis- 
cussion with  friends  and  family;  and  second, 
to  ensure  that  decisions  to  undergo  Irrever- 
sible sterilization  are  not  made  during  pe- 
riods of  stress  which  are  often  associated 
with  pregnancy,  childbirth.  Illness  or  hos- 
pitalization. 

It  has  been  stated:  "The  psychological  ef- 
fects of  sterilization  constitute  the  most  se- 
rious risks  of  harmful  or  nonbeneflclal  out- 
come." '"  The  likelihood  that  a  woman  will 
subsequently  regret  being  sterilized  is  di- 
rectly correlated  with  whether  or  not  her 
decision  was  fully  informed,  voluntary  and 
made  in  a  stress-free  environment.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  at  some  hosoltals 
to  elicit  consent  to  perform  a  sterilization 
after  a  woman  has  gone  Into  labor  or  as 
she  is  lust  about  to  receive  an  abortion 
Not  s'lrprlslnely.  women  In  this  situation 
are  stronelv  influenced  and  Intimidated  by 
their  Dhvsiclans  and  surroimdlnes.  Conse- 
quentlv.  a  hi<?h  percentaee  of  these  women 
sterlll'^ed  under  sufh  circumstances  reeret 
their  decision.'"  This  situation  Is  especially 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


common  among  poor  women.  A  study  of 
patients  sterilized  at  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  shows  that  of  those  patients  who 
regretted  the  operation,  significantly  more 
were  clinic  patients,  and  more  cUnlc  patients 
believed  that  they  did  not  receive  adequate 
information  prior  to  the  operation."^ 

The  imposition  of  a  "cooling  off"  period 
substantially  reduces  the  Incidence  of  re- 
gret. One  gynecologist  noted  that  where  a 
thirty-day  waiting  period  was  Imposed,  the 
rule  was  disregarded  in  36  percent  of  the  dis- 
satisfied cases  as  compared  to  16  percent  of 
the  entire  group.""  When  allowed  to  ponder 
their  decision  in  a  non-coercive  environment, 
many  women  cliange  their  minds  and  cancel 
the  operation.  Testimony  on  California's 
regulations  showed  that  at  one  family  plan- 
ning clinic  more  than  ten  percent  of  the 
women  who  completed  the  consent  form  did 
not  go  forward  with  the  BteriUzation;  twelve 
out  of  seventy  people  scheduled  for  steriliza- 
tion at  San  Francisco  General  Hospital  can- 
celled during  the  waiting  period."'  The  evi- 
dence Indicates  that  a  thirty-day  waiting 
period  should  be  encouraged  because  it  helps 
to  ensure  an  Informed,  thoroughly  considered 
and  completely  voluntary  decision  without 
imposing  any  undue  hardship."" 

The  federal  regulations  bar  sterilizations 
of  women  under  age  21  or  those  who  are 
mentally  incompetent.  The  age  requirement 
raises  difficult  issues.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  individual  cases  in  which  denying  sterili- 
zations to  women  under  21  creates  significant 
hardship.""  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  young  women  are  most 
vulnerable  to  abuse;'-'"  young  women  are 
most  likely  to  regret  the  decision  to  be 
sterilized.'-'  Furthermore,  age  restrictions  are 
Inevitably  outgrown.  On  balance.  It  seems 
that  the  need  to  protect  large  numbers  of 
young  women  from  abuse  and  coercion  out- 
weighs the  occasional  hardship  which  the 
restriction  causes  to  an  Individual  young 
woman. 

Current  HEW  policy  prohibits  federal 
funding  for  the  sterilization  of  any  person 
who  Is  mentally  Incompetent  under  state 
law,  even  where  the  law  permits  the  steriliza- 
tion of  mental  incompetents.'--  The  underly- 
ing premise  of  this  regulation  is  the  fear 
that  "any  exception  to  a  ban  on  federal 
financial  participation  in  the  sterilization  of 
the  profoundly  retarded  would  prove  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  police"  and  could  result 
In  the  "wholesale  sterilization  of  mental  in- 
competents for  the  convenience  of  their 
guardians  and  custodians."  "=> 

A  review  of  case  law  and  the  testimony 
of  experts  in  the  field  supports  the  continua- 
tion of  current  HEW  policy.  Nancy  Shuger, 
testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Developmental 
Disabilities  Law  Project  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  Law  School  stated,  "Convenience 
of  the  guardians  and  custodians  Is  the  pri- 
mary reason  sterilization  is  sought.  .  Rou- 
tinely, the  feelings  of  the  handicapped  per- 
son are  not  considered."  This  statement  Is 
amply  supported  by  case  law.  In  one  case,  a 
retarded  twelve-year  old  girl  in  an  Institution 
was  sterilized,  supposedly  to  facilitate  her 
placement  In  a  foster  home.  The  physician 
performed  a  complete  hysterectomy  because 
the  child  had  been  "slovenly"  in  dealing  with 
menstruation.'-'  In  another  recent  case,  a 
deaf-mute  woman  was  steriliz,ed  at  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  her  second  child  on  the  con- 
sent of  her  sister-guardian,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  patient,  to  the  extent  of  her  limited 
capacity  to  communicate,  had  repeatedly  ob- 
jected to  being  sterilized  and  had  written  to 
the  doctor  informing  him  that  she  was  plan- 
ning to  be  married  soon  and  wanted  to  have 
additional  children  with  her  new  husband.'-' 

It  seems  clear  that,  to  the  extent  that  a 
mentally  disabled  person  can  express  an 
opinion  whether  she  wants  to  be  sterilized  or 
not,  that  opinion  must  be  honored.  "Where 
a  person  is  incaoable  of  expressing  an  opin- 
ion on  the  subject,  very  dl£BcuIt  Issues  arise 


In  determining  whether  sterilization  may  be 
in  the  individual's  best  Interests.  An  Ala- 
bama federal  court,  applying  constitutional 
staadards,  has  approved  a  procedure  under 
which  sterilization  for  an  institutionalized 
person  Incapable  of  consent  may  be  approved 
by  a  committee  consisting  of  at  least  one 
physician,  one  lawyer,  two  women,  two  mi- 
nority group  members  and  one  fellow  resi- 
dent of  the  institution,  none  of  whom  may 
be  an  employee  or  agent  of  the  Institution.'* 
The  committee  Is  required  to  review  all  medi- 
cal and  psychiatric  records  and  to  approve 
sterilization  only  If  It  is  In  the  best  interests 
of  the  resident,  after  resolving  all  doubts 
against  sterilization.  All  persons  concerned 
must  be  interviewed  by  the  committee,  in- 
cluding the  patient,  who  must  be  represented 
by  counsel  throughout  the  proceeding. 

The  difficulty  oi  bringing  successful  dam- 
age actions  and  the  inadequacy  of  money 
damages  In  the  context  of  sterilization  abuse 
also  argue  for  the  continuation  of  current 
HEW  policy.  In  Stump  v.  Sparkman.^^-  a 
young  girl  was  sterilized  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
whea  her  mother,  alleging  that  she  was 
"somewhat  retarded,"  successfully  petitioned 
a  court  of  general  Jurisdiction  to  authorize 
the  girl's  sterilization.  At  the  time,  the  girl 
was  told  that  she  had  undergone  an  appen- 
dectomy. Years  later,  after  her  marriage  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  conceive,  the  girl 
learned  the  truth.  She  brought  suit  under 
42  U.S.C.  i  1983  against  her  mother,  her 
mother's  attorney,  the  circuit  court  Judge, 
the  doctors  and  the  hospital  for  the  alleged 
violation  of  her  constitutional  rights.  The 
United  States  Supreme  Court  held  that: 

"Because  the  court  over  wtolch  Judge 
Stump  presides  Is  one  of  general  Jurisdiction, 
neither  the  proceaural  errors  he  may  have 
committed  nor  the  lack  of  a  specific  statute 
authorizing  his  approval  of  the  petition  in 
question  rendered  him  liable  in  damages 
for  the  consequences  of  his  action."  >» 

Thus,  the  plaintiff  was  left  without  any 
Judicial  remedy  for  the  irreversible  and  in- 
discriminate termination  of  her  ability  to 
bear  children. 

Physicians'  attitudes  towards  the  poor  are 
also  upheld  by  the  courts.  In  Walker  v. 
Pierce.'"  a  black  woman  unsuccessIuUy  sued 
the  attending  physician  at  the  Aiken  County 
Hospital  in  bouth  Carolina  for  sterilizing  her 
solely  because  of  her  race,  her  number  ot 
children  and  her  eligibility  for  Medicaid.  If 
a  patient  had  more  than  two  children  and 
her  bill  was  to  be  paid  by  Medicaid,  the 
physician  refused  to  deliver  her  child  un- 
less she  consented  to  be  sterilized.  The 
Fourth  Circuit  stated : 

"We  perceive  no  reason  why  Dr.  Pierce 
could  not  establish  and  pursue  the  policy 
he  has  publicly  and  freely  announced.  Nor 
are  we  cited  to  Judicial  precedent  or  statute 
inhibiting  this  personal  economic  philoso- 
phy. Particularly  is  this  so  when  all  per- 
sons coming  to  him  as  patients  are  reason- 
ably made  aware  of  his  professional  attitude 
toward  the  Increase  In  offspring  and  his  de- 
termination to  see  It  prevail."  "^ 

Hence.  It  Is  apparent  that  courts  have  im- 
posed substantial  limitations  on  the  ability 
of  poor  women  who  are  subject  to  coerced 
sterilization  to  obtain  legal  redress  Despite 
these  limitations,  there  remain  many  situa- 
tions In  which  damage  actions  are  possble 
and  would  be  salutary  in  deterring  co- 
erced sterilizations  Because  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  proof,  and  the  speculative  nature  of 
the  damages,  it  is  difficult  for  poor  women 
to  find  lawyers  to  undertake  these  actions. 
Because  it  is  Impossible  to  obtain  full  re- 
dress after  the  fact  of  Involuntary  sterlllra- 
tlon.  it  Is  essential  to  have  strong  reeula- 
tions  and  vieorous  enforcement.  Further- 
more, because  this  is  an  area  in  which 
private  counsel  is  not  likely  to  be  arallable. 
leeal  services  attornevs  should  consider  pro- 
viding assistance  to  individual  clients. 
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vlded  for  nurse  practitioners,  physician  as- 
sistants, and  nurse  midwlves  working  in 
rural  health  clinics.  See  43  Fed.  Reg.  30520 
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either  voluntarily  or  as  a  result  of  the  court 
orders  discussed  below  are:  Alaska,  Califor- 
nia.  Colorado,  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  Idaho 
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The  most  well  reasoned  abortion  decision     which   there  are  no  good  medical  reasons,     for  private  patients  was  many  times  larger 
Is  Preterm   v.   Dukakis.   Clv.   No.   78-1653-C     Slip  Op.  at  3  and  5."  (Emphasis  added.)  than  the  rate  for  ward  and  public  hospital 
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VI.    CONCLUSION 


The  problems  of  ensuring  poor  women  the 
right  to  reproductive  choice  are  overwhelm- 
ing. There  are  high  and  widespread  ob- 
stacles to  reproductive  freedom  which  have 
a  devastating  eflect  on  the  lives  of  legal 
services  clients.  The  legal  Issues  are  dif- 
ficult. Partly  because  the  problems  are  so 
great,  the  possibilities  of  constructive  and 
satisfying  work  In  this  are  corresp>ondlngly 
large.  In  several  areas  there  are  legal  claims 
that,  If  properly  litigated,  have  a  good  chance 
of  success.  Work  in  this  area  can  also  pro- 
vide legal  services  lawyers  opportunities  to 
form  alliances  with  others,  help  develop 
community  organization,  and  strengthen 
the  political  base  for  dealing  with  Issues  that 
critically  affect  the  lives  of  their  clients. 

roOTNOTIS 

»42  U.S.C.  5  2996f(b)  (8). 

'Social  Security  Act  5  402(a)  (15)  tB) .  42 
V.3.C.  5  802(a)  (15)  (B).  The  1967  Amend- 
ments also  (n  required  that  the  Maternal 
and  Child  Health  programs,  created  by  Title 
V  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  be  expanded  to 
Include  Family  planning  services;  (2)  In- 
creased the  appropriations  authorized  for 
Title  V  programs;  and  (3i  required  that  a 
percentage  of  these  funds  be  used  for  family 
planning  programs.  Social  Security  Act  §  502 
(a)  (3) .  42  U.S.C  5  702(a)  (3) .  3.  Rep.  No.  744 
on  Pub.  L.  No.  90-248  reported  In  1967  U.S. 
Code.  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  3033.  The  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1967  also  included  specific 
authorization  for  voluntary  family  planning 
programs.  42  U  S.C.  I  2809. 

'  See  H.  Rep.  No.  91-1472  on  Pub.  L.  No. 
91-672  as  reported  In  1970  U.S.  Code.  Cong. 
&  Ad.  News  5068.  at  5070-71. 

•Pub.  L.  No.  91-725.  $2(1).  Declaration  of 
P^arpose. 

» Family  planning  as  a  mandatory  service 
under  Medicaid,  see  Social  Security  Act. 
i  1906(a)  (4)  (Ci.  42  use.  5  1396d(a)  (4)  (C). 
On  federal  sharing  see.  Social  Security  Act 
5  1903(a)  (5) ,  42  U  S  C.  §  1396b(a)  (5)  (Medic- 
aid); and  Social  Security  Act  5  403(e).  42 
use.  5  603(e)  (AFDC).  The  normal  APDC/ 
Medicaid  matching  rate  Is  50-83  percent  fed- 
eral share  depending  on  state  per  capita 
Income. 

•Social  Security  Act  5  2002(1).  42  VS.C. 
5  1397a(a)(l). 

"Social  Security  Act  403(f).  42  U.S.C.  603 

•46  C.P.R.  5  220.21.  The  federal  regulations 
defining  mandatory  family  planning  services 
under  Title  XX  are  45  C  P  R.  §  228  55. 

'See  Comptroller  Generals  Report  to  Con- 
gress. No  3-161031(3).  Improvements  Needed 
to  Speed  Implementation  of  Medicaid's  Early 
and  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Treat- 
ment Program.  1975. 

"See  Stanton  v.  Bond,  504  F.2d  1246  (7th 
Clr.  1974),  Woodruff  v.  La  vine,  399  PSupp 
1008  (S.D.  N.Y.  1975),  417  PSupp.  824  (S  D 
NT  1976),  Wisconsin  Welfare  Rights  Orgn 
V.  Newgent.  433  PSupp.  204  (E.D  Wis  1977). 
"  Operation  Life  has  been  praised  as  the 
most  effective  EPSDT  program  In  the  nation. 
See  Child  Health  Assurance  Act  of  1978,  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  to  the  Senate,  95th  Cong 
2d  Bess.,  at  30  (Aug.  1978).  See  Implement- 
ing the  EPSDT  Program:  A  Step-by-Step 
Guide  for  Community  Organizations  (1977) 
avftUable  from  the  National  Economic  De- 
velopment Law  Project,  2313  Warrlmt  St 
Berkeley.  CA  94704. 

"See,  eg..  Klasam.  Physician's  AssUtant 
and  NuTSe  Practitioner  Laws:  A  Study  ol 
Health  Law  Reform.  24  Kan.  L.  Rev.  1  (1975) 
States  are  constitutionally  free  to  require 
that  abortions  be  done  by  physicians.  Con- 
necticut V.  Menlllo.  423  U.S.  9  (1975)  and 
all  states  prohibit  abortions  by  people  other 
than  doctors. 

The  Rural  Health  Clinic  Services  Act  of 
1977  (Pub.  L.  No.  96-210)  requires  that  Med- 
icaid and  Medicare  reimbursement  be  pro- 


vided for  nurse  practitioners,  physician  as- 
sistants, and  nurse  mldwlves  working  in 
rural  health  clinics.  See  43  Fed.  Reg.  30520 
(July  14,  1978).  In  urban  areas  states  have 
the  option  to  provide  Medicaid  reimburse- 
ment for  these  services,  without  regard  to 
geographic  location.  See  42  CJ'.R.  5  §  449.10 
lb)  (6)  and  (9). 

"Roe  v.  Wade,  410  U.S.  113;  Doe  v.  Bolton, 
410  US.  179  (1973). 

'•  Beal  V.  Doe,  432  U.S.  438  (Social  Security 
Act);  and  Maher  v.  Roe.  432  U.S.  464  (1977) 
(equal  protection) . 

''Sullivan,     Tletze     and     Dryfoos,     Legal 
Abortion  in   the    United   States.    1975-76.   9 
Pam.    Planning    Perspectives.    116-117,    121. 
129  (1977). 
'"/d.  at  121.  128. 

"Lincoln,  et.  al.  The  Court,  the  Congrsss 
and  the  President:  Turning  Back  the  Clock 
on  the  Pregnant  Poor.  9  Fam.  Planning  Per- 
spectives, 207.  210   (1977). 

"  Connecticut  stated  In  Its  brief  In  the  Su- 
preme Court: 

"[Medicaid]  Is  a  program  designed  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  which  are  necessary  for 
the  recipient's  health.  Abortion,  Just  as  a 
tonsillectomy,  a  hysterectomy  or  other  med- 
ical service,  is  paid  for  under  the  program  if 
it  is  medically  necessary  for  the  patient's 
health.  ...  A  state  regulation  which  at- 
tempted to  exclude  from  coverage  under 
Medicaid  an  abortion  which  was  medically 
necessary  for  the  patient's  health  might  well 
run  afoul  of  the  equal  protection  clause  as 
invidious  discrimination."  Maher  v.  Roe. 
Brief  of  the  Appellant,  p.  12  (emphasis  in  the 
original). 

Pennsylvania's  counsel  stated  at  oral 
argument : 

"[A|  physician.  In  examining  a  patient, 
may  take  psychological,  physical,  emotional, 
familial  considerations  Into  mind  and  in  the 
light  of  those  considerations,  may  determine 
if  those  factors  affect  the  health  of  the 
mother  to  such  an  extent  as  he  would  deem 
an  abortion  necessary. 

"I  think  the  key  in  the  Bolton  language, 
and  the  key  in  the  Vuitch  language  [402  U.S. 
62]  Is  the  fact  that  the  physician,  using  all 
of  these  facts — and  there  are  probably  more 
than  he  should  use — must  determine  if  the 
woman's  health — that  is,  her  physical  or  psy- 
chological health — Is  Jeopardized  by  the  con- 
dition of  pregnancy."  Quoted  in  dissenting 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  Beal  v.  Doe. 
432  US.  at  450-61. 
The  majority  opinion  In  Beal  states: 
"In  Doe  V.  Bolton.  410  U.S.  179,  192  (1973). 
this  Court  indicated  that  [wlhether  'an  abor- 
tion is  necessary'  is  a  professional  Judgment 
that  .  .  may  be  exercised  in  light  of  all  fac- 
tors— physical.  emotional,  psychological, 
familial,  and  the  woman's  age — relevant  to 
the  well-being  of  the  patient.  All  these  fac- 
tors may  relate  to  health.  This  allows  the  at- 
tending physician  the  room  he  needs  to  make 
his  medical  Judgment."  We  were  informed 
during  oral  argument  that  the  Pennsylvania 
definition  of  medical  necessity  Is  broad 
enough  to  encompass  the  factors  specified  in 
So;con.  431  U.S.  442.  n.  3. 

The  majority  opinion  subsequently  states: 
"The  decision  whether  to  fund  the  costs  of 
the  abortion  thus  depends  solely  on  the  phy- 
sician's determination  of  medical  necessity." 
Id.  at  445  n.  9. 

'"432  U.S.  at  478  (1977). 
^432  US.  444  (1977). 
n/d.  at  444-445. 

=»The  official  cite  for  the  1976-77  Hvde 
Amendment  is  Pub.  L.  No.  M-439  |  209.  'The 
cite  for  the  1977-78  version  is  Pub.  L.  No. 
95-205  5  101.  Debate  on  the  1979  version  be- 
gan in  June  1978,  and  continues  as  this  ar- 
ticle goes  to  press.  For  regulations,  see  43  Fed. 
Reg.  4570  (1978)  and  43  Fed.  Reg.  31868 
(1978). 

"421  F.Supp    533    (ED    NY    1976). 
«*  States   which   are   apparently   providing 
funding  for  medically  necessary  abortions. 


either  voluntarily  or  as  a  result  of  the  court 
orders  discussed  below  are:  Alaska.  Califor- 
nia. Colorado,  District  of  Columbia,  Idaho 
Illinois,  Iowa.  Massachusetts,  Michigan 
North  Carolina,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ore- 
gon. Permsylvanla.  Washington,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin.  The  situation  In  many 
of  these  states  is  extremely  tenuoiM.  and  It 
is  likely  that  some  of  these  states  may  have 
left  this  list  by  the  time  this  article  is 
published. 

"In  some  states  such  as  Texas.  Delaware 
and  Georgia,  state  officials  believed  that  they 
were  not  free  under  state  law  to  provide  pay- 
ments for  a  service  where  federal  matching 
funds  were  unavailable  (materials  on  file 
with  the  author) .  Other  states,  such  as  Con- 
necticut, Kansas  and  Arkansas,  announced 
that  they  were  cutting  back  because  they 
were  required  to  do  so  by  federal  law.  This 
is  a  misconception  of  federal  requirements 
see  infra,  (state  material  on  file  with  the' 
author) . 

»'  For  example.  Missouri  Code  of  State  Reg- 
ulations, 13  C.S.R.  40-«1.100.  defines  a  medi- 
cally Indicated  abortion  as  one  provided 
where  "a  full  term  pregnaiicy  and  childbirth 
would  cause  cessation  of  the  mother's  life. " 
^  This  data  was  developed  by  HEW  in  re- 
sponse to  requests  from  Congress.  It  has  been 
Introduced  in  evidence,  and  Is  subject  to 
cross  examination  in  McRae  v.  Callfano  421 
F.Supp.  533  (E.D.  N.Y.  1976).  This  data,  and 
plaintiffs'  post-trial  memo  of  fact  are  avail- 
able from  the  Reproductive  Freedom  Project 
ACLU.  22  E.  40th  St.,  New  York.  NY  10016. 
»'  Supra,  note  18. 

»Zbaraz  v.  Quern.  Civ.  No.  77  C  4522 
(N.D.  111..  May  15,  1978) ,  stay  denied.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Stevens  ,June  28,  1978),  Mr.  Justice 
Burger  (June  30,  1978)  (unreported),  struck 
down  a  statute  limiting  Medicaid  payments 
unless  'in  the  opinion  of  a  physician,  such 
procedures  are  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  life  of  the  woman  seeking  such 
treatment."  Illinois  P.A.  80-1091.  The  court 
said: 

"Since  the  medical  assistance  program  Is 
designed  to  provide  necessary  medical  serv- 
ices for  the  needy,  this  Court  holds  that 
Illinois  must  provide  funds  for  all  therapeu- 
tic abortions.  Plaintiffs  have  adequately 
shown  that  necessary  medical  services  are 
more  than  services  to  save  a  life  In  peril.  De- 
fendant may  not  pick  and  choose  among 
medically  necessary  treatments  for  medical 
assistance  recipients,  but  must  provide  funds 
for  treatment  when,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
attending  physician,  such  treatment  is  medi- 
cally Indicated.  The  definition  of  medical 
necessity  may  not  differ  when  the  condition 
treated  Is  pregnancy."  See  Beal  v  Doe.  Civ. 
No.  77  C  4522  (May  15,  1978).  Slip  Op.  at 
10-11. 

Smith  V.  Olnsberg,  Civ.  No.  75-0380  CH, 
(SD.  WVa,  May  9,  1978),  Invalidated  an 
Informal  policy  of  the  state  welfare  depart- 
ment denying  payment  for  abortion  services 
saying: 

"[T]he  state  may  exclude  coverage  for 
unnecessary  (le..  nontherapeutlc)  abortions 
under  Its  state  Medicaid  plan,  while  con- 
tinuing to  fund  necessary  (i.e.  therapeutic) 
abortions  until  the  further  order  of  the 
court.  As  defined  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  Doe  v.  Bolton.  410  US  179, 
192  (1973) ,  a  necessary  abortion  is  one  which 
the  attending  physician,  as  the  result  of 
professional  Judgment,  determines  is  neces- 
sary "In  light  of  all  factors — physical,  emo- 
tional, psychological,  familial,  and  the  wom- 
an's a^e — relevant  to  the  well-being  of  the 
patient." 

"The  Medicaid  statute  and  Implementing 
regulations  require  that  state  Medicaid  plans 
cover  all  "necessary  medical  services'  42 
U.S.C.  §5  1396,  1396a(a)  (13),  and  1396d(a), 
and  that  the  state  may  not  arbitrarily  deny 
or  reduce  coverage  for  necessary  Medicaid 
services  on  the  basis  of  diagnosis,  type  of 
Illness  or  condition  .  .  .""  Slip  Op.  at  3. 
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The  most  well  reasoned  abortion  decision 
is  Preterm  v.  Dukakis.  Civ.  No.  78-1653-C 
(D.  Mass.  July  28,  1978).  The  court  held 
that  the  Social  Security  Act  requires: 

"That  a  medical  service  like  abortion 
which  a  physician  deems  to  be  "necessary" 
for  a  Medicaid  recipient  must  be  publicly 
funded.  A  contrary  result  would  fundamen- 
tally misconceive  the  purpose  of  the  Medic- 
aid program.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  en- 
acting Title  XIX  would  not  be  furthered  by 
a  statutory  construction  that  requires  a 
state  to  meet  anything  less  than  "medically 
necessary'  services.  On  the  other  hand,  that 
Intent  is  furthered  by  an  interpretation  that 
the  relevant  statutory  provisions  require 
coverage  of  "medically  necessary  abortions. ' 

"Another  objective  of  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram Is  to  provide  medical  services  In  "the 
best  interests  of  the  recipients'  5  1396a 
(a)  (19)  For  a  woman  whose  need  for  an 
abortion  Is  termed  "medically  necessary"  by 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  likely  that  an 
abortion  during  the  first  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy would  be  safer  than  carrying  the 
pregnancy  to  term.  See.  e.g..  Roe  v.  Wade, 
410  U.S.  113,  149  (1973).  Furthermore,  it 
has  been  stated  that  a  woman  and  her  phy- 
sician are  in  the  best  position  to  decide 
what  treatment  Is  in  her  best  interest.  E.g.. 
Coe  V.  Hooker.  406  F.Supp.  1072,  1081  (D. 
N.H.  1976).  Thus,  when  a  woman  and  her 
physician  attest  that  an  abortion  Is  'medi- 
cally necessary,"  M.O.L.A.  ch.  367  would 
Ignore  the  statutory  mandate  that  medical 
services  are  to  be  offered  In  "the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  recipients."  Slip  Op.,  pp.  9-10."" 

The  Massachusetts  district  court  was,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  force  the  state  to  pay  for 
abortions  for  which  federal  reimbursement 
was  unavailable  under  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment, reasoning  that  It  would  be  ""anomo- 
lous""  to  use  federal  law  to  force  the  states 
to  pay  for  a  service  for  which  the  federal 
government  would  not  pay.  The  First  Cir- 
cuit quickly  reversed  this  aspect  of  the  de- 
cision, and  forced  Massachusetts  to  continue 
paving  for  all  medically  necessary  abortions. 
Preterm  v.  Dukakis,  No.  87-1324  (1st  Clr. 
Aug  7  1978).  See  also  Right  to  Choose  v. 
Pyrne.  No.  C-3817-77  (N.J.  Super.  Ct.,  July  7, 
;978)  (preliminary  Injunction  requiring 
payment  for  medically  necessary  abortions), 
and  Roe  v.  Casey,  Civ.  No.  78-2214  (ED. 
Pa  ,  June  30,  1978)  (TRO  In  effect  until  fur- 
ther action), 

»  In  Emma  Q.  v.  Edwards,  434  F.Supp. 
1048  (ED.  La.  1977)  the  court  approved  a 
stipulation  entered  Into  by  the  parties  pro- 
viding that  Louisiana  would  reimburse  phy- 
sicians for  all  medically  necessary  abortions. 
The  court  said  ""We  believe  that  this  stipula- 
tion Is  binding  on  the  parties.  However,  even 
without  such  a  stipulation,  we  think  that 
considering  the  recent  Supreme  Court  cases 

of  Maher Beal  .  .  .  and  Poelker  .  .  . 

this  Is  presently  the  law."  Id.  at  1050. 

In  Doe  V.  Kenley.  Civ.  No.  78-218-A,  (ED. 
Va.,  April  21,  1978K  the  federal  court  Inl- 
tlallv  Issued  a  TRO  restraining  a  Virginia 
policy  of  providing  Medicaid  coverage  only 
where  the  physician  has  certified  that  the 
life  of  the  mother  would  be  endangered  If 
the  fetus  were  carried  to  term.  After  hearing 
testimony  from  the  parties,  the  court  deter- 
mined that  the  term  ""endangered""  as  used 
in  the  Virginia  policy  means  "'to  expose  to 
danger  or  harm;  Imperil."  Slip  Op  of  May  25. 
1978  at  2   The  court  further  found: 

""This  directive  is  very  clear — It  eliminates 
only  reimbursement  for  abortions  for  which 
there  were  no  good  medical  reasons. 

""To  further  clarify  the  memo  Virginia's 
Commissioner  of  Health  testified  he  would 
accept  the  doctor"8  medical  Judgments,  ab- 
sent evidence  of  subterfuge  on  his  part. 

""[T|he  State  Board  of  Health  Medicaid 
Memo  Is  clear  and  unequivocal — It  elimi- 
nates only  reimbursement  for  abortions  for 


which   there   are   no  good  medical  reasons. 
Slip  Op.  at  3  and  5."'  (Emphasis  added.) 

='D.R.  V.  Mitchell,  Civ.  No.  77-0156  (D. 
Utah,  June  30,  1978).  holds  that  the  Social 
Security  Act  requires  funding  only  for  those 
services  that  were  legal  and  available  when 
It  was  passed  In  1965. 

=  45  C.PR.  §  249.10(a)(5),  recodified  at  42 
C.P.R.  §  449.10(a)  (5). 

-■3  413  F.Supp.  1141  (E.D.  Pa.  1976),  aff'd 
555  P.2d  1 146  ( 3rd  Clr.  1977 ) . 

-427P.Supp.97  (N.D.  Ga.  1977). 

^■Rush  V.  Parham,  440  F5upp.  383  (D.  Ga. 
1977);  Doe  v.  State.  257  N.W.  2d  816  (Minn. 
Sup.  Ct.  1977). 

"  See  supra  note  29. 

'•The  Hyde  Amendments  provide,  "None 
of  the  funds  provided  for  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  perform  abortions  ex- 
cept .  .  .".  Supra  note  22. 

'"See  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  v.  Hill, 
98  S  Ct.  2279  ( 1978)    (The  Snail  Darter  Case) 

•45  C.F.R.  5  449.102,  43  Fed.  Reg.  4570 
(1978). 

♦"The  Supreme  Court  In  Beal  v.  Doe.  432 
U.S.  438  (1977).  reiterates  the  broad  defini- 
tion of  medical  necessity  originally  articu- 
lated in  Doe  v.  Bolton.  See  Supra  note  18. 

<i  Both  Roe  v.  Wade  and  Maher  v.  Roe  limit 
the  state's  power  to  act  to  protect  fetal  life 
or  potential  human  life.  Even  In  the  later 
stages  of  pregnancy,  when  this  state  Interest 
has  become  compelling,  the  state  may  not 
act  to  protect  the  fetus,  "where  the  life  or 
the  health  of  the  mother  is  threatened" 
Maher  v.  Roe.  432  US   at  472  ( 1977) 

"  This  factual  record  has  been  developed 
In  McRae  v.  Callfano.  421  F.Supp.  533  (ED. 
NY.  1976) .  This  major  challenge  to  the  Hyde 
Amendment  itself  is  pending  In  the  Eastern 
District  of  New  York.  A  nationwide  class  has 
been  certified,  and  a  trial  was  conducted 
from  August  1977  through  June  1978.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  statutory  and  equal  protection 
arguments,  plaintiffs  argue  that  the  Hyde 
Amendment  is  unconstitutionally  vague,  It 
Imposes  a  penalty  on  the  pregnant  poor.  It 
discriminates  on  the  basis  of  sex.  It  con- 
stitutes an  establishment  of  religion,  and 
interferes  with  the  free  exercise  of  religion 
of  the  women  whose  faith  Imposes  obliga- 
tions of  responsible  parenthood  The  religious 
argument  rests  on  an  examination  of  the 
legislative  process  leading  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Hyde  Amendment,  the  lack  of  secular 
purpose  served  by  It,  and  the  notion  that  the 
question  of  when,  prior  to  birth,  human  life 
begins  is  an  ISFue  upon  which  only  religions 
provide  answers  so  clear  and  certain  that  peo- 
ple are  willing  to  impose  their  views  on 
others. 

"Lindhelm  and  Cotterll.  Training  in  In- 
duced Abortion  by  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology 
Residency  Programs,  10  Fam.  Planning  Per- 
spectives 24  (1978). 

«*Alan  Guttmacher  Institute.  rYovlslonal 
Estimates  of  Abortion  Needs  and  Services  In 
the  Years  Following  the  1973  Supreme  Court 
Decisions,  at  36  ( 1075 ) . 

''-Id.  at  17.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
Include  the  facts  that  private  providers  have 
traditionally  discriminated  against  the  poor, 
that  poor  people's  patterns  of  seeking  care 
developed  In  response  to  this  discrimination, 
and  that  teenagers  and  poor  people  are  more 
likely  to  be  delayed  In  obtalnlne  services  and 
hence  need  second  trimester  abortions. 

"Sullivan,  et  al..  Legal  Abortion  in  the 
United  States.  1975-76.  9  Pam.  Planning  Per- 
spectives 116.  Table  3  (1977). 

'"  Flrpo  and  Lewis.  Family  Planning  Needs 
and  Services  in  Non-Metropolitan  Areas.  8 
Pam.  Planning  Perspectives  231  ( 1976) . 

"  Supra  note  46.  and  Welnstock,  et  al. 
Abortion  Need  and  Services  in  the  United 
States,  1074-75.  8  Pam.  Planning  Perspectives 
58,65  (1976). 

"  Prior  to  1973,  when  state  law  allowed 
abortion  only  when  '"necessary  to  save  the 
life   of   the   woman.""   the   rate   of   abortion 


for  private  patients  was  many  times  larger 
than  the  rate  for  ward  and  public  hospital 
patients.  This  was  true  for  both  physical 
and  psychiatric  indications.  These  wide  class 
disparities  existed  despite  the  fact  that  poor 
women  arc  much  more  likely  to  suffer  from 
serious  physical  and  psychological  problems. 
Erhardt.  e'f.  al.  United  States:  Therapeutic 
Abortions  in  N.Y.  City,  Studies  In  Pam.  Plan- 
ning, No  51,  8  (1970).  Tletze  ef.  ol  United 
States:  Therapeutic  Abortions.  1963  to  1968. 
Studies  in  Fam.  Planning,  No    59.  5  (1970). 

"  This  does  not  mean  that  it  Is  essential 
to  have  a  doctor  plaintiff,  or  even  to  identify 
doctors  willing  to  do  abortions.  For  example. 
Doe  V.  DC  General  Hospital,  434  F.2d  427 
(D.C.  Clr.  1970)  held  that  a  municipal  hos- 
pital mus"i,  provide  therapeutic  abortions  for 
poor  women,  and  rejected  the  hospital's  claim 
that  It  did  not  presently  have  the  facilities 
or  staff  to  provide  the  services.  See  alto  Doe 
v.  Mundy,  441  F.Supp.  447  (E.D   Wis.  1977). 

^'  Private  hospitals  must  also  meet  con- 
stitutional requirements,  to  the  extent  that 
their  actions  constitute  "state  action.""  See, 
Health  Law  Project.  Legal  Problems  Inherent 
in  Organizing  Nursing  Home  Occupants,  6 
Clearinghouse  Rev  203  (1972);  Note,  Stcte 
Action:  Theories  for  Applying  Constitutional 
RestrictioTis  to  Private  Activity.  74  Colum  L. 
Rev.  656  (1974);  Note,  State  Action  and  the 
Eurger  Court.  60  Va.  L.  Rev.  840  (1974): 
Sager,  fair  Measure:  The  Legal  Statuj  of 
Vnderenfcrccd  Con,stitutional  Norms,  Bl 
Harv.  L.  Rev    1212  (1978). 

■■^432  U.S.  519,521  (1977). 

■•=  432  US.  at  478  (1977). 

'•'Id.  at  469-70. 

"  In  upholding  the  Medicaid  restriction 
denying  elective  abortions,  the  Court  In 
Maher  h\-potheslzed  that  "a  State  may  hwve 
legitimate  demographic  concerns  about  Its 
rate  of  population  growth."  432  VS.  478. 
n.  11  (1977).  As  Incredible  as  this  asserted 
purpose  Is  In  the  context  of  state  Medicaid 
policy.  It  makes  even  less  sense  In  relation 
to  a  hospital.  At  least  where  the  rules  are 
set  by  the  hospital  itself,  it  would  seem  be- 
yond the  ambit  of  hospital  function  to  de- 
termine public  demographic  policy  Further, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  demograohlc 
concerns  can  Justify  denying  a  poor  woman 
an  abortion  where  It  Is  medically  Indicated 

^  One  difficulty  with  this  argument  is  that 
the  policy  upheld  In  Poelker  prohibited  abor- 
tions In  the  city  hospitals  except  where  there 
was  a  threat  of  "grave  physiological  Inlury 
or  death  to  the  mother."  432  U.S.  519  (1977). 
Unlike  Maher  and  Beal,  the  Poelker  policy 
was  not  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court  as 
one  providing  service  for  all  medically  nec- 
essary abortions.  Despite  these  facts,  the 
Supreme  Court  refers  to  the  Poelker  policy  as 
one  denying  payment  for  "nontherapeutlc" 
or  "elective"  abortions  Doe  v.  Mundy,  441 
F.Supp  447  (ED  Wise  1977  1,  refused  to  re- 
quire a  public  hospital  to  provide  services  for 
therapeutic  abortions  This  court  relied  upon 
the  actual  facts  of  Poelker  and  rejected  an 
argument  based  on  the  aoparently  limiting 
lanzuape  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

•■■■  State  courts  are  free  to  Interpret  state 
constitutional  guarantees  of  due  process  and 
equal  protection,  and  are  not  required  to  fol- 
low the  Supreme  Court's  Interpretation  of 
the  federal  constitution.  At  least  in  some 
states,  this  may  be  a  situation  in  which  it 
would  be  wise  to  urge  state  courts  to  provide 
relief  on  state  constitutional  grounds  See. 
eg.  Rasmussen  v  Tola,  420  F.  Supp  757  (S  D 
NY.  1976),  rejecting  a  federal  constitutional 
claim  of  peo-le  denied  welfare,  and  Tucker 
V.  Tola,  388  N  Y.S.2d  475  (Sup.  Ct  1977). 
holdln?  that  subsistence  Is  a  fundamental 
constitutional  right  under  the  New  York 
state  constitution.  To  avoid  Supreme  Court 
review  It  Is  important  for  state  courts  to 
rest  squarely  on  state  grounds  See  generally 
Note,    Supreme    Court    Treatment    of    State 
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Court  Cases  Exhibiting  Ambigjious  Grounds 
of    Decision.    63 
(1966). 
■Doe  V.  Bridgeton  Hospital  Assn..  Inc..  71 


"■"■•!,  ^■■-^.yu.^u^  uTuuTicM  -in  la/v  lae  cilnlc  members  of  NAF  pro-      .  .  .  must  be  narrowly  drawn  to  eicnT-P«  ^„i„ 

column    L.    Rev.    822.    847      vlded  6.000  free  abortions    ,or  2  percen?  of      the  legitimat!^ TaTe   l^r^ts  at  stafe    ;/ 

total)  and  21,000  reduced  fee  abortions  (or  7      at  678.  ' 


percent  of  total),   mostlv  to  tppnacprs   onH 
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«•  For  example,  the  court  in  Poe  v.  Oersteln, 
517  F.2d  787,  793,  nil,  found: 


*.nAAVf4         VkAfi^rP        lie 


In   fact.  Indicates 


recommended  the  pill,  and  fourteen  percent 
reconunended  sterilization.  1  Fam.  Planning 
Dleest  3  (Jan.  1972). 


1"  98  set.  1099  (1978). 

"^  Id.  at  1106. 

»=•  560  F.2d  609   (4th  Clr.  1977) . 
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Court  Cases  Exhibiting  Ambigucnis  Grounds 
of  Decision.  62  Column  L.  Rev.  822  847 
(1966). 

"Doe  V.  Brtdgeton  Hospital  Assn..  Inc..  71 
N.J.  478.  366  A.2d  641  (Sup.  Ct.  1976).  cert. 
denied  97  S.  Ct  2987  (1977).  petition  for 
rehearing  in  light  of  Poelker  v.  Doe,  supra. 

denied.  A  2d ( 1978) 

»/d. 

"366  A.2d  at  645-^6  (N.J.  Sup.  Ct.  1976). 
"  Id.  at  647  New  Jersey,  like  31  other  states, 
has  a  "conscience  law"  which  provides  that 
hospitals  are  not  required  to  provide  abortion 
services,  and  that  the  refusal  to  perform, 
assist  In  the  performance  or  provide  abortion 
services  does  not  constitute  grounds  for  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  disciplinary  action  or 
discriminatory  treatment.  The  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court,  having  recognized  the  rights 
of  women  and  physicians  seeking  abortion 
services  construed  the  statute  as  inapplicable 
to  non-sectarian  non-profit  hospitals. 

•=  Detailed    memos    on    the    legal    theories 
available  In  many  Individual  states  are  avail- 
able from  the  ACLUs  Reproductive  Freedom 
Project.  22  E.  40th  St..  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
"  The    mortality    risk    from    abortion    In- 
creases by  one-third,  for  each  week  that  the 
procedure  Is  delayed.   See  Alan  Guttmacher 
Institute,  Induced  Abortion:   1975  Pactbook. 
at  57:   Gates,  et  al.  The  Effect  of  Delay  and 
Method  Choice  on  the  Risk  of  Abortion  Mor- 
bidity.   9    Pam.    Planning    Perspectives    226 
(1977).   Nonetheless,   for   white   women,   the 
overall  risk  of  death   from  childbirth  Is  al- 
most  tu:enty  times  as  great  as  the  risk  of 
death  from   legal   abortion   In   the  first   tri- 
mester.  Petlttl.   et  al..   Restricting   Medicaid 
Funds  for  Abortions     Projections  of  Ezcess 
Mortality  for   Women  of  Childbearing  Age 
JIEVf.  CDC.   1977.  at  3-4.  The  risk  of  death 
from  childbirth  Is  much  greater  for  women 
who   are   denied    medically   necessary    abor- 
tions because,  by  definition,   It  has  already 
been   determined    that    these    women   suffer 
from  some  health-threatening  situation,  such 
as  poor  physical  health,  extreme  vouth,  men- 
tal Instability,  or  a  variety  of  other  problems. 
••  Institute  of  Medicine.  Nafl  Academy  of 
Science.  Legalized  Abortion  and  the  Public 
Health,  at  31  (1975).  Since  the  beginning  of 
1974.  most  abortions  have  been  performed  In 
free-standing  clinics.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral omnibus  laws  regulating  free-standing 
abortion   clinics    Courts   have   struck   down 
these  laws,   relying  upon   the   Roe   v.   Wade 
principles  that  there  can  be  no  regulation  of 
abortion  in  the  first  trimester,  beyond  the 
requirement  that  It  be  performed  by  a  li- 
censed physician,  and  that  regulation  In  the 
second  trimester  must  be  carefully  designed 
to  promote  maternal  health.  Courts  have  re- 
fused   to    attempt    to    parse    the    omnibus 
statues  to  uphold  the  reasonable  regulations 
and  strike  the  offending  portions.  See.  eg 
Word    V.    Poelker.   495    P  2d    1349    (8th    Clr 
1974);    Prtendship    Medical    Center    Ltd     v. 
Chicago  Board  of  Health.  505  P2d  1141   (7th 
Clr  1974).  cert,  denied  420  US.  997   (1975)- 
Arnold  V.  Sendak.  416  P  Sunp.  22  (SD.  Tnd. 
1976):  Pox  Valley  Reproductive  Health  Care 
V.  Arft.  446  P.Supp.  1072  (D.  Wis.  1978):  Mo- 
homlng    Women's    Center    v.    Hunter     444 
P  Supp.  12  (N  D  Ohio  1977) .  See  also  Planned 
Parenthood  of  Minnesota.  Inc.  v.  Citizens  for 
community   Action,   558  P.2d   861    (8th   Clr 
1977)    But  see  Abortion  Coalition  of  Michi- 
gan V.  Michigan  Dep't  of  Health.  426  P.Supp 
471  (ED.  Mich.  1977).  upholding  regulations 
of  "freestanding  surgical  outpatient  facili- 
ties." 

•  The  National  Abortion  Federation  (NAP) 
Is  an  organization  of  100  clinics  that  per- 
formed 300.000  abortions  In  1977.  or  about 
one  third  of  the  abortions  performed  na- 
tionally. About  twenty  percent  of  the  abor- 
tions performed  In  NAP  clinics  were  financed 
by  Medicaid.  Record.  McRse  v.  Callfano  421 
P.Supp,  (E.D.  N.T.  1976) .  supra  note  27 
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"In  1977  the  Clinic  members  of  NAP  pro- 
vided 6.00O  free  abortions  (or  2  percent  of 
toui)  and  21,000  reduced  fee  abortions  (or  7 
percent  of  total),  mostly  to  teenagers  and 
working  poor  people.  Supra  note  27. 

"  Establishing  a  good  working  relationship 
between  cUnlc  personnel  and  legal  services 
lawyers  can  produce  other  Important  benefits 
for  legal  services  clients.  Lawyers  for  clinics 
and  poor  women  could  work  together  to  fight 
restrictive  state  laws,  or  to  challenge  them  If 
enacted.  Legal  services  lawyers  might  assist 
clinics  In  obtaining  state  Medicaid  funds  to 
do  the  family  planning  education  and  out- 
reach required  by  federal  law.  Supra  notes 
1-11.  Legal  services  lawyers  could  help  to 
assure  that  clinics  treat  poor  women  with 
dignity  and  respect,  that  the  special  needs 
of  poor  clinics  are  met.  and  that  representa- 
tives of  the  poor  are  Included  In  clinic  gov- 
erning and  advisory  bodies. 

•"Alan  Guttmacher  Institute.  11  Million 
Teenagers:  What  Can  Be  Done  About  the 
Epidemic  of  Adolescent  Pregnancies  In  the 
U.S.?.  at  10  (1976)  [hereinafter  cited  as  11 
Million  Teenagers].  Jaffe  &  Dryfoos.  Fertility 
Control  Services  for  Adolescents:  Access  and 
Utilization,  8  Pam.  Planning  Perspectives  167 
174  (1976). 

•11  Million  Teenagers,  at  12,  supra  note 
68. 

'"Id.  at  11. 

'  HEW.  OfBce  of  Child  Health  Affairs.  Teen- 
age Pregnancy.  1976:  HEW,  Approaches  to 
Adolescent  Health  Care.  1975:  HEW,  Report 
of  Peter  Schuck.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  1978  (this  re- 
ports the  work  of  a  task  force  of  fifty  assist- 
ant secretaries  and  general  counsel  within 
HEW), 

All  of  these  HEW  reports  repeat  the  data 
cited  above.  Approaches  to  Adolescent  Health 
Care  states  that  the  consensus  of  medical 
opinion  Is  that  teenagers  are  "biologically  at 
risk  in  childbearing,"  Id.  at  17,  They  face 
substantially  greater  risks  of  death,  toxemia, 
caesarean  sections,  pelvic  disprooortlon, 
anemia,  and  infection.  In  young  girls,  preg- 
nancy prevents  completion  of  the  mother's 
own  physical  develooment  Babies  of  teen- 
agers are  more  likely  to  be  premature.  35.4 
percent  of  children  born  to  mothers  ten  to 
fifteen  years  of  age.  and  19  7  percent  of  those 
bom  to  mothers  sixteen  to  seventeen  years 
of  age  have  neurological  defects,  such  as  ep- 
ilepsy, brain  damage,  cerebral  palsv  and  men- 
tal retardation.  These  children  are  also  sig- 
nificantly more  likely  to  suffer  from  phvslcal 
problems  such  as  deafness  and  blindness.  See 
N^H.  The  Women  and  Their  Pregnancies.  The 
Collaborative  Perinatal  Study  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke 
6  PO  172.  HEW  No.  (NIH)  73-379  In  addition 
to  these  physiological  problems,  the  emo- 
tional, psychological  and  social  devastation 
that  unwanted  teenage  pregnancy  inflicts  on 
young  mothers  and  their  babies  Is  too  mas- 
sive to  summarize  In  a  footnote. 

■'Teenaee  Pregnancy,  supra  note  71   at  I, 
^Two  tMrds  of  all  teenage  pregnancies  are 
unintended.  11  Million  Teenagers,  supra  note 
68  at  16  See  also  Zelnik  &  Kanfer.  Firit  Preo- 
nancies  to  Women  Aged  15-19:  1976  and  1971. 
10  Pam.  Planning  Perspectives  11   (1978) 
•Ml  Million  Teenaeers.  supra  note  68  at  ^8. 
■^Shelton.  Braan  &  Schulz,  Abortion  Utili- 
zation: Does  Travel  Dlfance  Matter.  8  Pam. 
Planning  Perspectives  260   (1976). 

™  Carey  v.  Pooulation  Services  Interna- 
tional. 431  U.S.  678  (1977),  The  plurality  of 
four  held  that:  "the  same  test  must  be 
applied  to  state  regulations  that  burden  an 
individual's  right  to  decide  to  prevent  con- 
ception or  terminate  preenancy  by  substan- 
tially limiting  access  to  the  means  of  effec- 
tuating that  decision  as  Is  applied  to  state 
statutes  that  prohibit  the  decision  entirely. 
Both  types  of  reeulatlon  may  be  Justified 
only  by  a  compelling  state  Interest  .  .  .  and 


.  .  .  must  be  narrowly  drawn  to  express  only 
the  legitimate  state  interests  at  stake  Id 
at  678. 

Mr.  Justice  Stevens  concurred  saying  that 
it  is  unprecedented  "for  a  State  to  require 
that  an  ill-advised  act  by  a  minor  give  rise 
to  a  greater  risk  of  Irreparable  harm  than 
similar  act  by  an  adult."  Id.  at  714.  He  rec- 
ognized that  the  state  may  seek  to  discour- 
age sexual  activity  by  children,  but  viewed 
the  New  York  prohibition  on  selling  ctntra- 
ceptlves  to  minors  as  an  attempt  to  infiict 
an  unwanted  pregnancy  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment on  the  disobedient  child,  "if  such  pun- 
ishment may  not  be  administered  deliber- 
ately, after  trial  and  a  finding  of  guilt,  it 
manifestly  cannot  be  Imposed  by  a  legisla- 
ture. Indiscriminately  and  at  random.  This 
kind  of  government-mandated  harm.  Is.  In 
my  Judgment,  appropriately  characterized  aa 
a  deprivation  of  liberty  without  due  process 
of  law."  Id.  at  716. 
~  Supra  notes  5-8 

'»T.  H.  v.  Jones.  425  P.Supp.  873  (D.  Utah 
1975) ,  aff'd  on  statutory  grounds.  425  U  S  986 
(1976). 

■»Lady  Jane  v.  Maher.  429  P.Supp,  318  (D, 
Conn.  1976),  af}'d  sub  nom.  Maloney  v.  Lady 
Jane.  431  U.S.  926  (1977). 

« Planned  Parenthood  v.  Danforth.  428 
U.S.  106  (1976). 

'■■  Bellotti  V.  Balrd.  428  U,S,  132  (1976),  a 
parental  consent  statute  remanded  for  a 
state  court  interpretation.  The  Court  said 
that  It  might  be  possible  for  the  state  court 
to  interpret  the  statute  as  one  that  "prefers 
parental  consultation  and  consent,  but  that 
permits  a  mature  minor  capable  of  giving 
Informed  consent  to  obtain,  without  undue 
burden,  an  order  permitting  the  abortion 
without  parental  consultation,  and,  further. 
permits  even  a  minor  Incapable  of  giving 
informed  consent  to  obtain  an  order  without 
parental  consultation  where  there  is  a  show- 
ing that  the  abortion  would  be  in  her  best 
Interests,"  Id.  at  145, 

On  remand,  the  Massachusetts  Supreme 
Court  interpreted  the  statute.  360  N,E,2d 
288  (1977).  The  district  court  found  that  the 
statute  as  interpreted  still  violated  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  minors  to  obtain  abor- 
tions. 428  P.Supp.  854  (D.  Mass.  1977). 
■-  Supra  note  63. 

'^' Shuck  Report,  supra  note  71.  Also  supra 
note  27.  Teenagers  are  often  unaware  of  preg- 
nancy until  gestation  is  fairly  advanced,  in 
cart  because  their  menstrual  cycle  is  irregu- 
lar. 

'^  As  the  court  in  Wynn  v.  Carey.  Civ.  No. 
78-1262  (7th  Clr  1978)  .  affirming  448  P.Supp. 
997  (N.  D.  III.  1978) .  said.  In  striking  down  a 
parental  consultation  statute: 

"A  decision  to  obtain  a  court  order  presup- 
poses an  awareness  of  the  existence  of  the 
remedv.  an  awareness  simply  not  possessed 
by  many  minors  .  .  .  Even  if  aware,  the 
minor  Is  faced  with  the  enormous  burden  of 
eolne  to  court,  without  legal  assistance  and 
In  ODDosltlon  to  her  parents'  wishes.  Many 
minors  mav  slmnlv  not  go  to  court  and  In- 
s'eid  resort  to  an  llle^a'  or  self-nro'-u'-ed 
abortion.  For  those  minors  sufficiently 

determined  to  Initiate  court  oroceedinr's  over 
narental  OD"osltlon  the  Act  still  places  an 
undue  burden  uoon  them.  Such  nrocedlnes, 
with  Daren»s  oresent  as  onposlne  nnrtlos  will 
certalnlv  destroy  what  wis  len  of  the  fnrnllv 
re'ntiops>>ir).  .  .  .  FurtViennore.  the  He'nv  in- 
vol^od  In  firs*-  trvln"  to  obtain  r)»ren*al  con- 
s^n*  fn"o"-pd  h"  ♦♦^e  de'ov  in*"p-<»"*  'n  <"iv 
(udlclal  n-oceedlng  Is  unreasonable."  Slip 
Od  at  21-22. 

^  Id.  See  also  M.S.  v.  Wermers.  557  F2d 
170  (8th  Clr.  1977),  a  legal  services  case  es- 
tablishing that  where  a  minor  challenges  a 
parental  consultation  or  consent  reaulre- 
ment  it  Is  not  aporoorlate  to  a^rtolnt  the 
c>i|ld's  narents  as  euardlans  ad  litem,  or  to 
notify  them  that  the  action  Is  pending. 
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»  For  example,  the  court  In  Poe  v.  Oersteln. 
517  F.2d  787,  793.  n.  11,  found: 

"The  record  before  us,  in  fact.  Indicates 
that  merely  facing  one's  parents  with  the 
problem  of  unwanted  pregnancy  would  pre- 
sent a  considerable  deterrent  to  abortion 
among  teenage  girls  and.  in  fact,  may  ad- 
versely affect  their  mental  and  physical 
health  and  thereby  arguably  infringe  upon 
the  minor's  constitutional  rights." 

-^  See  Balrd  v.  Bellotti.  428  U.S.  136  ( 1976) : 
Wynn  v.  Carey.  Civ.  No.  78-1262  (7th  Clr. 
1978).  affirming  448  P.Supp.  997  (N.D.  111. 
1978)  But  see  Doe  v.  Irwin.  428  P.Supp  1198 
(D  Mich.  1977)  vacated  and  remanded  559 
F.2d  1219  (6th  Clr.  1977).  441  P.Supp.  1247 
(WD.  Mich.  1977).  a  curious  case  holding 
that  parents  have  a  constitutional  right  to 
be  notified  when  their  children  are  receiving 
contraceptive  services.  This  case  is  presently 
on  appeal. 

"  Supra  notes  27  and  71 . 

»42  use.  5602(a)  (15).  and  supra  note 
78. 

«Even  in  New  York,  a  state  that  is  rela- 
tively liberal  on  these  Issues,  foster  children 
are  not  now  provided  with  the  family  plan- 
ing Information  and  services  to  which  they 
are  legally  entitled  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  During  1977  there  were  7.100  females 
eleven  years  or  older  In  foster  care  In  New 
York  city:  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Services  acknowledges  that  2.527  of  these 
teenagers  hcji  received  family  planning  In- 
formation and  services.  About  half  of  the 
children  in  foster  care  in  New  York  are  under 
the  auspices  of  Catholic  crharitles.  Informa- 
tion on  file  with  the  author. 

•»  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  steriliza- 
tion services  are  inaccessible.  Some  hospitals 
flatly  refuse  to  perform  sterilizations;  others 
insist  upon  spousal  consent.  Arbitrary  re- 
strictions denying  sterilizations  are  subject 
to  constitutional  challange,  at  least  where 
state  action  can  be  established.  See  supra 
note  41.  Hathaway  v.  Worcester  City  Hos- 
pital 475  P.2d  910  (1st  Clr.  1973):  McCabe  v. 
Nassau  County  Medical  Center.  453  P.2d  698 
(2d  Clr  1971). 

"  Supra  notes  5-8  on  sterilization  as  a  fam- 
ily planning  service,  subject  to  90  percent 
fe>-leral  match 

"Sherlock  and  Sherlock.  Voluntary  Con- 
traceptive Sterilization:  The  Case  for  Regu- 
lation, 1976  Utah  L.  Rev.  115.  citing  L.  Lader. 
Foolproof  Birth  Control  1  (1972). 

"Assn  for  Voluntiiry  Sterilization.  Inc.. 
Estimate  of  Numbers  of  Voluntary  Steriliza- 
tions Performed.  Nov.  1974. 

»Relf  v.  Weinberg.  372  P.Supp.  1196.  1199 
(D.  DC.  1974). 

"  C.  P.  Westoff.  The  Modernization  of  U.S. 
Contraceptive  Practice,  4  Fam.  Planning  Per- 
spectives. No.  3,  at  9  (July  1972). 

>■  Id. 

M/d. 

"Daily  and  Nicolas,  Tubal  Ligation  on 
General  Service  Patients  Seen  by  Peer  Level 
Family  Planning  Counselors  in  Thirty  N.Y.C. 
Voluntary  and  Municipal  Hospitals,  123  Am. 
J.  of  Obstetrics  and  Gynecology,  656.  657 
(1975).  The  proportion  of  Spanish  speaking 
women  sterilized  was  almost  three  times  as 
great  as  the  proportion  of  black  women  and 
almost  six  times  as  great  as  the  proportion 
of  white  patients. 

'""Testimony  of  Dr.  Jody  Carlson.  Ph.D.  at 
HEW  Hearings  on  proposed  sterilization  reg- 
ulations. Wash..  D.C.  (Jan.  17,  1978). 

'»>HEW,  Center  For  Disease  Control,  Dec. 
28.  1973. 

"«One  survey  found  that  for  private  pa- 
tients. 73  percent  of  the  physicians  surveyed 
recommended  the  pill  as  their  first  contra- 
ceptive choice,  while  fifteen  percent  recom- 
mended the  lUD,  aind  six  percent  recom- 
mended sterilization.  For  their  public  pa- 
tients. 53  percent  of  the  same  physicians 
Indicated  that  the  lUD  was  their  recom- 
mended method  of  contraception,  24  percent 


recommended  the  pill,  and  fourteen  percent 
recommended  sterilization.  1  Fam.  Planning 
Digest  3  (Jan.  1972). 

^•^^  Physician  Attitudes:  M.D.'s  Assume  Poor 
Can't  Remember  to  Take  Pill,  1  Fam.  Plan- 
ning Digest  3  (Jan.  1972) . 

•«  R.  E.  McGarrah.  Jr.,  Voluntary  Female 
Sterilization:  Abuses,  Risk  and  Guidelines,  4 
Hastings  Center  Rpt.  5  (1974)  . 

"'■B.  Rcsenfeld.  M.D..  S.  Wolfe.  M.D.  and 
R.  McGarrah  Jr.,  Health  Research  Group 
Study  on  Surgical  Sterilization:  Present 
Abuses  and  Proposed  Regulations.  Wash., 
DC.  Oct.  1973,  p.  7.  (HBO  Study). 

""/d.  at  5. 

"^/d.  at  3.  At  Boston  City  Hospital,  poor 
patients  were  routinely  given  hysterectomies 
for  training  purposes,  not  because  they  were 
medically  indicated. 

""Medical  Tribune.  Sept.  21.  1977.  re- 
printed In  the  Congressional  Record.  Dec.  15, 
1977,  at  S.  19813.  See  also  McRae  v.  Callfano. 
421  P.Supp.  533  (ED.  N.Y.  1976). 

i»372  P.Supp.   1196   (D.  DC.  1974). 

""/d.  at  1196.  1199. 

'"  On  HEW  efforts  to  enact  regulations  to 
assure  that  consent  Is  knowing  and  volun- 
tary. See  Relf  v.  Mathews.  403  P.Supp.  1235 
(D.  DC.  1795):  Relf  v.  United  States,  433 
F.Supp.  423   (D.  D.C.  1977). 

•••-45  C.F.R  §§  205.35  et  seq.,  42  Fed.  Reg. 
62718  (Dec.  13.  1977). 

'■'  Sherlock  &  Sherlock,  supra  note  93  at 
117. 

"•A.  C  Barres  and  P.  P.  Zusman,  Patient 
Reaction  to  Puerperal  Surgical  Sterilization, 
75  Am.  J.  of  Ob.-Gyn.  65.  70  (1958). 

""  Koplt  and  Barnes  Patients  Response  to 
Tubal  Division,  236  JAMA  2761   (1976). 

""T.  Adams.  Female  Sterilization,  89  AM. 
J.  of  Ob -Gyn   395.  401   (1964). 

"•Cal.  Dep't  of  Health  Hearings.  Feb.  12, 
1977.  Hearing  transcript  at  145  and  68. 

""Previous  regulations  required  only  a 
72-hour  waiting  period.  The  medical  profes- 
sion favors  this  shorter  period  because,  as  a 
practical  matter,  it  Is  then  possible  to  obtain 
consent  during  childbirth  and  sterilize  a 
woman  before  she  leaves  the  hospital.  While 
there  are  some  medical  advantages  to  per- 
forming a  sterilization  at  the  time  of  child- 
birth, these  advantages  may  be  realized  un- 
der a  thirty-day  requirement  by  simply  ob- 
taining consent  thirty  days  prior  to  the  ex- 
pected delivery.  Certainly  there  Is  nothing 
magical  about  thirty  days — probably  25  days 
would  do  as  well.  But  72  hours  is  too  short 
precisely  because  it  allows  consent  to  be  ob- 
tained during  the  stress  of  childbirth.  Illness. 
or  hospitalization,  and  the  Irreversible  opera- 
tion Is  performed  while  the  woman  remains 
in  the  Inherently  coercive  hospital  environ- 
ment. 

"»See  Voe  v.  Callfano,  434  F.Supp.  1058 
(D.  Conn.  1977),  upholding  the  federal  re- 
striction on  funds  for  sterilization  of  women 
under  21.  In  the  case  of  a  20-year-old  woman, 
who  had  been  pregnant  ten  times,  had  two 
living  children,  one  miscarriage  and  six  abor- 
tions. She  could  not  use  oral  contraceptives 
or  other  forms  of  birth  control.  The  evidence 
established  that  she  understood  the  nature, 
consequences  and  risks  of  sterilization  and 
was  capable  of  giving  an  informed  and 
voluntary  consent  to  the  procedure. 

'^  Supra  notes  93-105.  especially  note  101 

'-1  Schwyhart  and  Kutner.  A  Reanalysis 
of  Female  Reactions  to  Contraceptive  Steril- 
ization. 156  J.  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease 
354  (1973). 

'•=  Supra  note  112. 

^'^  Supra  note  112;  42  Fed.  Reg.  at  62726 
(Dec.  13.  1977). 

'-•  Oooley  V.  Moss.  No.  S178-0357  (Ind. 
Super.  Ct..  Marlon  County,  1977) . 

'-■Downs  V.  Sawtelle.  574  F.2d  1  (1st  Clr. 
1978). 

i»Wyatt  V.  Aderhold.  368  P.Supp.  1383, 
1385  (M.D.  Ala.  1974).  cert,  denied  98  S.Ct. 
1266  (1978). 


'-"98  set   1099  (1978). 

'» Id.  at  1106 

"»  660  F.2d  609  (4th  Clr.  1977) . 

■"/d.  at  620. 

[From  the  Phoenix  Gazette.  May   14.   1977) 

LrCAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  ABUSES  AVOWED  MIS- 
SION  OF  Helping  Poor 
(By  Allan  C.  Brownfeld) 

When  it  was  first  created  as  part  of  the 
"War  On  Poverty."  the  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram appeared  to  have  a  simple  purpKise:  to 
assist  the  poor  to  achieve  equal  access  to 
the  courts. 

Before  long,  however,  "poverty"  lawyers 
ceased  simply  to  assist  the  poor  with  their 
o'A'n  legal  troubles,  such  as  divorce  or  acci- 
dent cases  or  defending  against  lawsuits.  In- 
stead, these  lawyers  began  to  encourage  boy- 
cotts, rent  strikes  and  a  host  of  other  polit- 
ically inspired  activities. 

Because  of  congressional  concern  over  the 
polUlclzatlon  of  the  Legal  Services  Program, 
(ingress  In  1974  created  what  it  called  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC).  A  number 
of  key  restrtilnts  were  written  carefully  into 
the  law  The  most  important  of  these  was  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Rep.  Edith  Green. 
D-Ore..  which  Intended  to  prevent  LSC  back- 
up centers  from  devoting  their  resources  to 
litigation  designed  to  change  social  policy 
rather  than  to  responses  to  specialized  needs 
of  individual  poor  clients 

When  she  Introduced  her  amendment.  Rep. 
Green  declared  that  -I  think  It  Is  dishonest 
to  say  that  we  are  providing  legal  aid  to  the 
poor  when  in  fact  we  are  financing  lobbying 
for  social  reform  that  certain  groups  want. 
These  offices  have  become  the  cutting  edge 
for  soclaJ  change  In  this  country."  Mrs. 
Green  cited  cases  of  legal  service  attorneys 
working  to  loosen  anti-abortion  laws,  pro- 
mote national  health  insurance,  encourage 
rent  strikes,  etc. 

Despite  this  legislative  ban,  LSC  has  In 
the  past  two  years  proceeded  very  much 
along  Its  traditional  radical  political  way. 
The  LSC-funded  Massachusetts  Law  Reform 
Institute,  for  example,  openly  engages  in 
proscribed  political  lobbying  activities  This 
group  sp>earheaded  a  lobbying  campaign  for 
a  graduated  income  tax  in  Massachusetts — 
which  voters  rejected  in  a  referendum  LSC- 
funded  attorneys  have  even  brought  cases  on 
behalf  of  entire  Indian  tribes  Attorneys  for 
Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance.  Inc  of  Portland, 
Maine,  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
of  Boulder.  Colorado.  lx>lh  subsidized  by  the 
taxpayers  through  LSC,  have  argued  that 
two  thirds  of  the  state  of  Maine  belongs  to 
the  Passamaquoddy  and  Penot>scot  Indian 
tribes. 

As  bad  as  the  present  situation  is,  there 
is  now  legislation  before  the  Congress  which 
would  make  it  worse.  Rep  Robert  Kasten- 
meler.  D-Wis..  has  proposed  a  bill  which 
would  not  only  Increase  the  funding  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  but  would  maJte 
it  even  easier  for  LSC  grantees  to  take  up 
cases  on  the  basis  of  their  own  ideological 
bias  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  the  client's 
need.  In  Rep.  Kastenmeler's  words,  it  would 
give  LSC  "exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  determin- 
ing clients'  eligibility  and  would  prevent  op- 
posing parties  from  making,  and  courts  from 
considering,  challenges  to  a  clients  eligibil- 
ity for  free  legal  services,  or  other  chal- 
lenges." Under  this  legislation,  no  one  out- 
side LSC  could  challenge  the  use  of  LSC 
resources  in  any  court  case 

Another  section  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  allow  LSC  backup  centers  and  other 
recipients  of  LSC  funds  to  use  those  funds 
to  draft  model  legislation,  as  long  as  such 
drafting  activity  was  In  response  to  a  request 
by  an  elected  legislator  Some  have  referred 
to  this  as  the  •'auxiliary  congressional  staff" 
section.  Also— this  bill  would  repeal  the  pro- 
hibition of  LSC  recipients'  involvement  in 
school  desegregation  cases  and  would  weaken 
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setts  Law  Reform  Institute  openly  lobbies. 
According  to  John  J,  McOlynn.  supervisor  of 
Public   Records   for   the   Commonwealth   of 


President  Ehrllch,  "Litigating  poor  people's 
claims  Is  (proper)  .  .  .  What  we've  got  to  be 
sure  of  Is  that  there  are  human  beings  who 


SOUCXTINC   PCOPOSALS 

LSC  Is  soliciting  proposals  from  prospec- 
tive fellows  for  LSC-funded  studies  In  sev- 
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the  language  restricting  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys trom  helping  to  organize  such  radical 
activist  groups  as  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization  and  the  National  Ten- 
ants Union. 

Ibe  most  far-reaching  aspect  of  the  Kas- 
tenmeler  bill  would  repeal  the  Green 
Amendment — and  would  give  LSC  attorneys 
carte  blanche  to  engage  In  political  lobbying 
activities  and  to  stir  up  politically  motivated 
litigation. 

The  entire  notion  of  a  federally  funded 
legal  services  program  has  many  serious  prob- 
lems. Prof.  Geodfrey  Mazard  of  the  Tale  Law 
School  notes  that.  The  question  In  test-case 
ligation,  as  in  legislative  law  reform  bolls 
down  to  the  propriety  of  constituting  a  pub- 
licly funded  agency  to  lobby  for  the  special 
benefit  of  a  limited  sector  of  the  general  com- 
munity .  .  ." 

How  many  In  the  Ckingress  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  the  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize 
the  lobbying  activities  of  Ralph  Nader,  or 
Common  Cause,  or  the  AFL-CIO.  or  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  the  oil  companies? 
While  some  might,  the  majority  would  cer- 
tainly not  wish  to  face  Its  consltents  after 
casting  such  a  vote  How  then  can  the  Con- 
gress Justify  public  subsidies,  through  the 
LSC.  to  prvately  managed  legal  servces  back- 
up centers? 

The  gt>al  of  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
was  made  clear  by  LSC  President  Thomas 
EHirllch  when  he  spoke  before  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation last  October.  He  said  that  the  LSC 
was  working  hard  to  insulate  itself  from 
control  by  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment. The  Kastenmeler  bill  would  give  the 
LSC  a  blank  check  to  pursue  the  radical 
political  activities  It  has  been  forced  to  en- 
gage In  with  a  certain  degree  of  restraint  In 
the  past.  Why  any  society  would  want  In 
effect,  to  finance  an  attack  upon  Its  own 
legal  structure  Is  difficult  to  understand.  In- 
stead of  extending  the  LSC,  Congress  would 
do  well  to  abolish  It. 

(From   the   Christian    Science   Monitor. 
Nov.    16,    19771 

Maims  Oovzsnor:   Indian  Claims  A«e  "Tip 

OP  THE   Iceberg" 

(By  Jonathan  Harscb) 

Attcttsta,  MAnre. — The  Indian  land  claim 
cases  pending  in  New  England— for  12  mil- 
lion acres  In  Maine.  13.000  acres  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  3.200  acres  in  Rhode  Island — 
are  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg,"  according  to 
Maine  Gov.  James  B.  Longley  In  an  inter- 
view with  the  Monitor. 

To  prove  the  Governor's  point.  Maine  At- 
torney General  Joseph  E.  Brennan  has  a 
team  of  researchers  plowing  through  ar- 
chives In  East  Coast  states  seeking  docu- 
mentation of  how  vulnerable  every  state  Is 
to  claims  for  the  return  of  territory  once 
beld  by  Indians  under  "aboriginal  title." 

In  one  of  a  series  of  letters  sent  to  at- 
torneys general  m  all  the  states  that  might 
be  affected,  Mr.  Brennan  brought  attention 
to  the  latest  land  claims  under  the  1790 
federal  Non -Intercourse  Act.  The  Catawba 
tribe  In  South  Carolina,  the  Oneida  nation 
In  New  York  state,  and  the  Oglala  Sioux  In 
North  and  South  Dakota  all  seek  land  under 
this  act. 

Mr.  Brennan  told  the  Monitor  that  future 
suits,  affecting  every  part  of  the  country, 
could  dwarf  the  $25  billion  Indian  claim  In 
Maine.  Such  actions,  he  said— for  water, 
mineral,  or  flshing  rights — could  be  far  larger 
In  money  terms  than  the  Maine  suit. 

One  of  Mr.  Brennan's  letters  warns  other 
states  that,  "On  May  3,  1977.  the  solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Leo  H. 
Krulltz)  testified  before  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  that  there  were 
36  claims  In  the  Phoenix.  Arte.,  office  of  the 
department;  167  claim*  In  the  iflnneapolls- 


St.  Paul  office  of  the  department;  and  well 
over  1.000  Indian  claims  as  yet  unprocessed 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior." 

In  an  apparent  attempt  to  head  off  the 
Indians  betore  the  Maine  land  claim  trig- 
gers many  others.  President  Carter's  per- 
sonal representative,  former  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  WllUam  B.  Qunter.  rec- 
ommended an  out-of-court  settlement  In 
July.  In  return  for  dropping  the  12  million- 
acre  claim,  Maine's  3.700  Penobscot  and  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Indians  would  receive  a  lump 
sum  of  $25  million  from  the  United  States 
Government.  1.000  acres  of  state  forest  land 
from  Maine,  and  an  option  to  purchase  an 
additional  400.000  acres,  at  perhaps  $1,000 
per  acre. 

The  Immediate  answer  to  this  offer  came 
from  U.S.  Sen.  James  Abourezk  (D)  of  South 
Dakota.  "Recommending  that  the  legal 
rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  be  arbitrarily 
taken  away  by  Congress,  "  he  said,  was  "de- 
void of  fairness  and  understanding." 

The  Maine  Indians  themselves  are  still 
considering  Judge  Gunters  offer,  and  talk 
of  perhaps  being  content  to  settle  for  balf- 
a-mlllion  acres. 

The  state  of  Maine,  however,  rejects  any 
"political  fix"  which  would  turn  over  state 
land  to  the  Indians  without  a  court  test  of 
both  the  Indians'  and  the  state's  legal  rights. 
In  his  Interview  with  the  Monitor,  Gover- 
nor Longley  explained  that  Maine  must  take 
a  firm  legal  stand  In  the  present  case.  He 
said:  "I  have  gone  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  In  asking  him  to  make  a  con- 
dition of  any  settlement,  of  any  tribal  claim 
anyplace,  that  the  federal  government  will 
not  use  millions  of  American  taxpayer  dol- 
lars— and  American  taxpayers  are  Indians 
and  non-Indians  alike — as  a  payoff  for  a 
settlement  to  right  wrongs  of  a  century  or 
two  centuries  ago. 

"Our  argument  Is:  Do  we  have  courts  of 
law,  do  we  have  three  branches  of  govern- 
ment, do  we  have  a  Judicial  branch?"  said 
the  Governor.  "If  we  have  a  Judicial  branch, 
then  lets  not  circumvent  It  or  abort  It  to 
simply  have  a  political  payoff  or  political 
compromise.  I  say  that  If  the  Indian  claims 
are  valid,  the  courts  should  make  that  de- 
termination. If  they  own  one  acre,  that's 
what  the  courts  should  award  them.  If  they 
own  lOO  acres,  that's  what  the  courts  should 
award  them. 

"I  don't  think  It  should  be  a  political  pay- 
off, because  where  do  we  stop?"  the  Governor 
said.  "Next  year  Is  it  going  to  be  the  blacks? 
The  year  after  that.  Is  It  going  to  be  even 
Vietnamese  we  brought  to  this  country  to 
resettle  as  part  of  a  humanitarian  debt? 

"Where  do  you  pay  off  past  debts?  Do  we 
live  In  a  system  of  Justice  that  provides 
Justice  Is  determined  In  the  courts  if  there 
are  matters  of  dispute,  or  do  we  live  In  a 
system  that  says  that  political  payoffs  shall 
be  the  rule?" 

Governor  Longley  continued:  "If  I  were  an 
Indian  citizen.  I  wouldn't  want  to  be  paid  off. 
I'd  want  the  court  to  make  the  determina- 
tion. Because  then  my  children  could  grow 
up  In  B.  society  in  which  non-Indian  children 
could  not  accuse  my  children  of  holding  up 
or  putting  a  gun  to  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Government. 

"I  do  not  want  any  government  of  this 
state  to  Inherit  the  type  of  problem  I  have 
inherited."  said  the  Governor.  "I  wouldn't 
want  a  future  government  to  have  a  divided 
nation,  a  divided  state  In  which  we  said  that 
because  of  the  political  compromise,  the 
economic  pressure,  the  leverage,  there  wais  a 
payoff  made  with  my  fathers  or  my  grand- 
father's dollars." 

The  hEo/a,  Services  Corporation  Strftches 
Its  Mandate 
Originally  funded   by   the   Office   of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  as  part  of  the  War  on 
Poverty,  the  Legal  Services  Program  started 


out  with   what  seemed  like  a  good  Idea 

equal  access  to  the  courts  for  the  poor. 

But  It  fell  into  disrepute  as  poverty  law- 
yers encouraged  boycotts,  rent  strikes  and 
picketing,  sued  U.S.  agencies  with  federal 
money,  and  handled  cases  on  behalf  of 
those  who  could  afford  to  retain  their  own 
counsel. 

Poor  people  with  ordlnarj  legal  problems 
often  were  Ignored  In  the  push  for  land- 
mark  cases  and  other  Issues  to  bring  about 
social  change. 

Mounting  controversy  over  such  activities 
led  Congress  in  1974  to  create  an  independ- 
ent body,  the  Legal  Services  Corporation 
(LSC).  to  replace  the  program.  With  wide- 
spread support,  the  lawmakers  also  wrote 
into  the  law  a  number  of  restraints,  notably 
a  ban  on  encouragement  of  picketing,  boy- 
cotts or  strikes. 

After  slightly  more  than  a  year  of  opera- 
tion, however,  the  new  agency  plainly  is 
bound  on  pursuing  many  of  the  activities 
which  discredited  the  old  one. 

For  example,  the  LSC  argues  that  despite 
the  ban  cited  above,  poverty  lawyers  are 
obligated  "to  advise  a  client  about  lawful 
alternatives  to  litigation."  Such  advice  Is 
illegal,  according  to  LSC.  only  It  It  Inten- 
tionally— and  probably — leads  to  the  pro- 
scribed activities. 

By  the  same  token,  poverty  lawyers  are 
still  bringing  class  action  suits,  even  when 
all  the  members  of  the  cl£«s  aren't  poor,  and 
are  testifying  to  regulatory  agencies  on  be- 
half of  "consumers."  Moreover,  LSC  argues 
that  its  own  liberal  determination  of  eligi- 
bility for  Its  services  Is  Immune  to  challenge 
in  court. 

Poverty  lawyers  are  still  suing  federal 
agencies  with  federal  money.  And  the  Cor- 
poration's Interpretation  of  the  ban  on 
lobbying  makes  the  prohibition  virtually 
meaningless. 

It's  no  surprise  to  learn  that  the  No.  a 
post  at  LSC — that  of  executive  vice  presi- 
dent—Is  held  by  E.  Clinton  Bamberger  Jr.. 
who  was  the  first  head  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Program  at  OEO  under  Sargent  Shrlver. 
<A  large  picture  of  Shrlver  Is  prominently 
displayed  in  Bamberger's  office.) 

When,  during  that  period,  Robert  Kirk 
Walker,  president  of  the  Tennessee  Bar  As- 
sociation, charged  that  encouraging  rent 
strikes  was  tantamount  to  Inciting  social 
revolution.  Bamberger  replied:  "There's  go- 
ing to  be  a  change  In  this  country.  If  the 
lawyers  want  to  watch  It  and  not  participate 
In  It.  that's  your  decision." 

While  the  old  legal  services  program  man- 
aged with  an  appropriation  of  $70  million, 
the  new  one  operates  on  a  much  grander 
scale.  It  boasts  3.300  federally  subsidized 
lawyers  and  over  1.000  para-legal  aides.  All 
together,  they  handle  around  one  million 
cases  a  year  under  300  programs  with  700 
offices. 

LSC's  budget  this  fiscal  year  Is  $125  mil- 
lion. Although  the  Ford  Administration 
budget  called  for  $90  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  LSC  officials  plan  to  request 
$216  8  million  when  they  testify  before  Con- 
gressional committees. 

Within  a  few  years.  LSC  Is  aiming  at  half 
a  billion  dollars.  But  according  to  Its  arith- 
metic, even  that  sum  won't  suffice  to  take 
care  of  all  those  who  need  Its  help  Thomas 
Ehrllch.  LSC  president,  says  that  out  of  29 
minion  eligible,  seven  million  need  legal  aid 
each  year 

With  two  exceptions.  Congress  specifically 
banned  LSC-funded  legislative  activities. 
One  Is  when  It  Is  necessary  to  the  provision 
of  legal  advice  and  representation  with  re- 
spect to  an  eligible  client's  rights.  The  other 
Is  In  the  event  that  "a  governmental  agency, 
a  legislative  body,  a  committee  or  a  member 
thereof  requests  personnel  of  any  recipient 
(of  LSC  money)  to  make  representations 
thereto." 

Nevertheless,   the   LSC-funded  Massachu- 
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setts  Law  Reform  Institute  openly  lobbies. 
According  to  John  J.  McOlynn.  supervisor  of 
Public  Records  for  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  seven  people  are  "registered 
rs  legislative  agents  for  the  Voluntary  De- 
fenders Committee  Inc.  d/b/a  (doing  busi- 
ness as)  Massachtisetts  Law  Reform  Institute 
during  the  calendar  year  1976." 

The  Boston  Herald  American  reported  that 
the  Institute  spearheaded  a  lobbying  cam- 
paign for  the  graduated  income  tax  In  Massa- 
chusetts, a  measure  which  voters  rejected  In 
a  referendum.  The  newspaper  added  that 
such  activity  on  behalf  of  poor  people  was 
questionable,  since  most  of  them  pay  no  state 
taxes.  The  Institute,  according  to  the  story, 
also  prepared  the  legal  work  for  a  case  that 
barred  corporations  from  contributing  funds 
to  oppose  the  referendum. 

Nor  Is  the  Institute  alone  In  Its  activities. 
The  November  Issue  of  the  Clearinghouse 
Review,  published  by  LSC.  discloses  that  the 
LSC-funded  Legal  Aid  Society  of  Albuquer- 
que Inc..  which  Is  seeking  an  executive  di- 
rector, will  give  prime  consideration  to  ap- 
plicants with,  among  other  things,  a  com- 
mitment to  legislative  advocacy. 

Advocates  for  Basic  Legal  Equality  Inc., 
of  Toledo,  also  subsidized  by  LSC.  says  In 
the  Review  that  It  wants  a  director  of  litiga- 
tion whose  duties  will  Include  "supervising 
the  law  reform  litigation  and  legislative  ad- 
vocacy activities  of  seven  staff  at- 
torneys. .  .  ." 

Beyond  the  field  of  legislation,  centers  sub- 
sidized by  LSC  are  particularly  active  In 
criticizing  public  utilities  and  promoting  low 
rates  for  all  low-volume  users.  Lawyers  from 
the  LSC-funded  Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Bal- 
timore argued  along  these  lines  In  Septem- 
ber before  the  Commission  of  Electric  Utility 
Rate  Structures  In  Maryland. 

Similarly,  attorneys  from  several  LSC- 
funded  Centers  represented  "consumers"  at 
a  proceedlne  of  the  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion of  Indiana  concerning  new  rules  for 
gas  utilities. 

Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  LSC  Act  au- 
thorizing such  attorneys  to  represent  "con- 
sumers." The  mandate  Is  to  provide  legal 
services  for  the  poor. 

Moreover  the  LSC  Act  specifically  pro- 
hibits use  of  LSC  funds  "directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  Influence  the  Issuance,  amendment, 
or  revocation  of  any  executive  order  or  simi- 
lar promulgation  by  any  federal,  state,  or 
local  agency." 

In  a  speech  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Legal  Aid  &  Defender  Associa- 
tion last  October.  LSC  President  Ehrllch  said 
that  the  agency  Is  working  hard  to  Insulate 
Itself  from  control  by  the  executive  branch 
of  government.  The  Corporation,  he  pointed 
out.  successfully  fought  President  Ford's  re- 
clslon  of  $45  million  of  Its  appropriation  for 
the  coming  year.  Instead,  It  won  an  extra 
$35  million. 

While  stating  that  Its  ptirpose  Is  to  serve 
only  the  poor,  the  LSC  Act  permits  class 
actions  at  the  discretion  of  local  LSC  boards. 

For  example.  California  Rural  Legal  As- 
sistance brought  a  case  In  which  It  argued 
that  the  California  Secretary  of  State  Is  Im- 
peding the  registration  of  1.360.000  potential 
voters  by  falling  to  provide  bilingual  oral 
registration  assistance. 

LSC-funded  attorneys  even  bring  cases  on 
behalf  of  entire  Indian  tribes.  One  notable 
multlfaceted  endeavor  Involves  giving  part 
of  the  country  back  to  the  Indians.  Attor- 
neys from  Pine  Tree  Legal  Assistance  Inc. 
of  Portland.  Maine,  and  the  Native  Ameri- 
can Rights  Fund  of  Boulder.  Colo.,  both  sub- 
sidized by  LSC.  have  argued  that  two-thirds 
of  the  state  of  Maine  belongs  to  the  Passa- 
maquoddy  and  Penobscot  Indian  tribes. 

Does  turning  the  country  back  to  the 
Indians  constitute  a  proper  activity  for 
federally  funded  poverty  lawyers?  Says  LSC 
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President  Ehrllch,  "Litigating  poor  people's 
claims  Is  (proper)  .  .  .  What  we've  got  to  be 
sure  of  Is  that  there  are  human  beings  who 
are  eligible  for  help  and  need  help.  If  that's 
the  case,  as  I've  every  reason  to  believe  it  Is. 
then  It's  perfectly  proper." 

Although  legal  centers  are  funded  by  the 
federal  government,  they  often  bring  suits 
against  It.  a  practice  which  results  In  Uncle 
Sam  subsidizing  legal  challenges  to  his  own 
actions.  Last  April,  for  example,  lawyers  for 
the  Western  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty  of 
Los  Anceles  and  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services  of  Pacolma, 
Calif.,  sued  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion &  Welfare  to  force  payment  of  supple- 
mental Social  Security  benefits  to  indigent 
patients  at  an  alcoholic  rehabilitation  cen- 
ter. The  Legal  Services  lawyers  lost. 

Congress  has  been  lavish  In  appropriating 
money  for  the  LSC  but  thas  failed  to  scrut- 
inize Its  activities.  Ultimately,  the  lawmak- 
ers will  have  to  take  a  hard  look. 
contracts  outstanding 

The  board  also  defeated  a  motion  by  mem- 
bers Rodolfo  Montejano  and  Marshall  J 
Breger  which  would  have  allowed  LSC  to 
disapprove  any  receipt  of  funds  from  any 
source  by  back-up  centers  for  activities  in- 
consistent with  the  LSC  Act.  LSC  now  has 
contracts  outstanding  in  the  amount  of  $4- 
281.963  wlh  13  back-up  centers.  On  or  before 
July  1,  It  is  expected  to  renew  these  for 
$4,315,326  more. 

That  accounts  for  all  but  four  of  the 
original  17  back-up  centers.  One  of  these, 
the  National  Clearinghouse  for  Legal  Serv- 
ices. Still  publishes  the  Clearinghouse  Re- 
view In  Chicago  with  the  same  staff,  but  now 
It  officially  comes  under  LSC  supervision. 

LSC  created  the  Office  of  Program  Sup- 
port, budgeted  at  $7.1  million  to  take  over 
the  activities  of  the  other  three  One  is  the 
Legal  Services  Training  Program  of  Catholic 
University.  According  to  the  PoIIkoff  study, 
the  LSC  grant  for  the  Program  was  admin- 
istered as  part  of  the  Law  School  budget. 
LSC's  official  biography  of  Executive  Vice 
President  E  Clinton  Bamberger  Jr.  indicates 
that  his  last  Job  before  Joining  LSC  was  dean 
of  the  Law  School  at  Catholic  University. 

Another  Is  the  Management  Assistance 
Project  of  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  De- 
fender Association  Bamberger  formerly 
headed  the  NLADA.  So  did  Revius  O  Ortique 
Jr..  a  member  of  LSC's  board  of  directors. 

DOING    VERY    WELL 

The  last  of  the  quartet  of  back-up  cen- 
ters is  doing  very  well  Indeed.  William  Pry. 
director  of  the  National  Paralegal  Institute, 
told  Barron's  that  it  has  obtained  $388,000 
in  grants  from  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation &  Welfare.  That's  more  than  the 
$332,000  it  enjoyed  from  LSC  Moreover,  the 
Institute  continues  to  work  with  LSC-fund- 
ed law  centers  which  have  access  to  state 
money. 

Now,  according  to  Fry,  the  Institute  Is 
working  with  LSC  in  "a  major  presentation 
to  the  American  Bar  Association  on  para- 
legals." He  says  that  a  written  report  has 
been  submitted  to  the  ABA  Committee  on 
Legal  Aid  and  Indigent  Defendants  and  that 
In  February  the  Institute  and  LSC  will  make 
a  verbal  presentation.  Fry  swlds  that  the 
Institute  Is  working  closely  with  Catherine 
Day-Jermany.  currently  director  of  paralegal 
affairs  at  LSC  and  former  director  of  train- 
ing for  the  Institute. 

Ehrllch  already  has  established  within 
LSC  the  Research  Institute  on  Legal  Assist- 
ance, with  a  budget  of  $250,000  for  fiscal 
1977.  As  Its  heac^.  he  named  Alan  House- 
man, former  director  of  the  Michigan  Legal 
Services  Assistance  Program,  funded  by  OEO. 
In  an  article  In  Human  Events,  published 
on  Dec.  8.  1973.  Howard  Phillips,  former 
OEO  director,  called  Houseman  "a  leader  of 
the  leftist  National  Lawyers  Guild  " 


LSC  Is  soliciting  proposals  from  prospec- 
tive fellows  for  LSC-funded  studies  In  sev- 
eral areas  which  Houseman  wants  to  ex- 
plore. Ttxey  include  the  effects  on  the  poc^' 
of  administrative  and  hearing  processes, 
bousing  tribunals  and  small  claims  courts 
What  are  the  other  13  back-up  center* 
doing?  Schedule  A  of  the  contract  for  the 
Legal  Action  Support  Project  of  the  Bureau 
of  Social  Science  Research  Inc.,  which  be- 
came effective  last  July  16.  says  that,  among 
other  things:  "The  Project  will,  on  bebalf 
of  eligible  clients,  assist  Legal  Services  Pro- 
gram personnel  In  their  participation  In 
administrative  proceedings.  Including  rule 
making,  and  in  legislative  proceedings" 

In  other  words  it  plans  to  engage  in  lobby- 
ing. But  it  said  it  would  do  so  only  upon 
request  of  a  government  agency,  legislative 
body,  committee  or  a  member  thereof.  Still, 
devoting  approximately  20  percent  of  It* 
total  professional  effort  to  "administrative 
and  legislative  representation."  seems  a  far 
cry  from  the  Congressional  aim  of  obtaining 
legal  services  for  poor  people  The  contract 
stipulated  that  only  5  percent  of  total  pro- 
fessional effort  would  be  devoted  to  "general 
client  counseling  and  representation" 

In  Its  report  to  LSC  for  the  quarter  ended 
Oct.  15.  the  Project  said  it  "prepared  a  re- 
port which  demonstrated  why  matny  able- 
bodied  persons  remain  unemployed  for  pro- 
longed periods  of  time  despite  diligent  efforts 
to  find  work."  Despite  a  ban  on  LSC-funded 
research,  the  document  was  used  to  assist  the 
Legal  Aid  Service  Multonomah  Bar  Associa- 
tion of  Portland.  Ore.,  an  LSC  grantee,  in  a 
class  action  seeking  welfare  for  the  able- 
bodied. 

The  Project  also  apparently  did  research 
to  aid  an  LSC-funded  law  center,  the  Appa- 
lachian Research  and  Defense  Fund  of  Ken- 
lucky.  The  Fund  went  before  the  Kentucky 
Public  Services  Commission  to  oppKJse  a 
pending  electric  utility  rate  Increase.  The 
Project  said  it  "reviewed  the  Kentucky  Power 
Company's  testimony  and  suggested  to  the 
(Fund)  attorney  specific  lines  of  Inquiry 
appropriate  for  future  Interrogatories  With 
reference  to  selected  counties  In  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  state,  we  obtained  data  on 
social  and  economic  characteristics  of  resi- 
dents, prepared  tabulations  on  mobile  home 
families  below  the  poverty  line  and  furnished 
reference  articles  and  bibliographies  on  elec- 
tric utility  rate  structures" 

In  addition,  two  spokesman  for  the  Project 
participated  last  summer  in  the  Consumer 
Advocates  Workshop  on  Electric  Utility  Rate 
Proceedings,  sponsored  by  the  National  Con- 
sumer Information  Center  in  Washington 
The  Center  was  founded  by  Howard  Univer- 
sity law  students  and  is  funded  by  Com- 
munity Services  Administration. 

rOOD    STAMP    PROGRAM 

As  further  evidence  of  social  advocacy, 
rather  than  service  to  Individual  Indigent 
clients,  the  Project  said  it  is  trying  to  docu- 
ment Inadequate  coverage  for  the  food  stamp 
program  In  order  to  help  Alaska  Legal  Serv- 
ices (an  LSC-funded  law  center),  which  "Is 
contemplating  a  challenge  to  the  Food  Stamp 
Program's  allegedly  Inadequate  outreach  ef- 
fort In  the  state" 

The  Project  argues  that  such  activities  are 
legal,  provided  they  are  "directly  connected 
to  requests  from  LSC-funded  attorneys  who 
seek  our  assistance  In  regard  to  their  repre- 
sentations of  specific  eligible  clients  " 

This  stance  squares  with  what  Bamberger 
told  Barren's:  "Now  back-up  centers  can  only 
do  work  for  clients;  they  have  to  have  a 
client.  .  .  .  We  can't  provide  high  quality 
legal  service  without  having  specialists." 

SCHOOL    DESEGREGATION    SOrTS 

The  law  says  that  no  Corporation  funds 
may  be  used  for  school  desegregation  suits. 
Yet  In  a  recent  report  to  LSC,  the  (back-up) 
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Center  for  Law  and  Education  made  clear  The  Labor  and  Human  Resources  While  great  progress  has  been  made  since 
that  It  Is  participating  in  such  cases.  For  Committee  just  recently  reported  a  bill  "^^en  in  supplying  legal  services  to  the  poor 
.„.». ,♦  „.^  »»,„»  s-^„  V    v.r,  i^n  anH      ^g^   2337)    to  extend  the  Leeal   Services      there  remain  great  unmet  leual  needs.  Th^ 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
navs  19.  as  follows: 


the  Budget  Act  to  the  Appropriations     for  the  future.  It  Is  simply  a  practical 
Committee  and  not  to  the  Agriculture     way  of  dealing  w^ith  Drofirams  where  we 
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Center  for  Law  and  Education  made  cleeir 
that  It  la  participating  In  such  cases.  For 
Instance.  It  said  that  Eric  E.  Van  Loon  and 
Robert  Pressman  of  the  Center,  along  with 
other  attorneys,  filed  an  appeal  on  Oct.  18, 
1976,  In  a  Boston  school  desegregation  case 
which  earlier  led  to  a  District  Court  plac- 
ing South  Boston  High  School  In  receiver- 
ship. 

Observing  that  the  tinlt  dated  back  to 
1972,  we  asked  Ehrllch  what  happens  to 
cases  which  were  pending  at  the  time  of 
passage  of  the  LSC  Act.  He  replied  that  he 
has  written  all  law  centers  that  if  an  LSC- 
funded  attorney  is  In  the  midst  of  a  case 
Involving  an  activity  prohibited  by  the  Act, 
he  is  obliged  to  try  to  transfer  It  to  com- 
petent counsel.  "If  he  Is  not  able  to  do  so, 
then,  under  the  standards  of  professional 
responsibility,  he  has  to  continue  the  case 
but  not  take  any  more  like  It.  Ehrllch  de- 
clared. What  about  appealing;  prohibited 
cases?  "Responsibility  to  the  client  Is  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all.  and 
that  includes  responsibility  to  appeal." 

In  a  report  to  LJ3C  dated  Oct.  31,  1976,  the 
National  Housing  Law  Project  (a  back-up 
center)  said  it  hEis  spent  a  significant  amount 
of  time  coordinating^  more  than  40  suits  in- 
volving operating  subsidies  by  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HTHJ).  It  said  It  was  co-counsel  with  the 
(LSC-funded)  Western  Center  on  Law  and 
Poverty  in  the  Underwood  case.  In  which  the 
U,S.  Supreme  Court  stayed  a  District  Court 
order  for  HX7D  to  pay  operating  subsidies. 
(It  lost.) 

After  noting  its  participation  In  several 
other  lawsuits  involving  HUD,  the  Project 
reported  that  its  director  is  vice  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Housing  As- 
sistance Council,  funded  by  HUD.  It  also  said 
the  Project  prepared  a  background  paper  on 
redlining  and  disinvestment  under  contract 
to  HUD'S  Office  of  Pair  Housing  and  Equal 
Opportimity.  We  asked  Robert  Elliott,  former 
HUD  general  counsel,  if  this  constituted  a 
conflict  of  Interest.  He  said  It  might  be  poor 
Judgment,  but  was  not  illegal. 

The  Native  American  Rights  Fund/Indian 
Law  Support  Center  is  Involved  In  the  cases 
aimed  at  giving  part  of  the  country  back  to 
the  Indians,  discussed  last  week.  In  its 
latest  quarterly  report  to  LSC,  It  said  It  Is 
helping  South  Dakota  Legal  Services 
(funded  by  LSC)  to  prosecute  a  case  Involv- 
ing the  rights  of  prisoners. 

The  Center  also  reported  that  It  has 
helped  four  attorneys  from  the  (LSC 
funded)  Seattle  Legal  Services,  which  keeps 
them  on  two  Indian  reservations  to  serve  as 
general  counsel  to  the  tribe.  It  didn't  ex- 
plain how  a  whole  tribe  quallfled  for  such 
help. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  each 
article  details  some  of  the  abuses  I  have 
mentioned  which  have  been  entailed  by 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation, 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  And  the  other  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  other 
side  is  out  of  time. 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  This 
amendment  proposes  to  eliminate  $300 
million  from  function  750  (administra- 
tion of  justice)  for  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation.  The  Humphrey  amendment 
would  effectively  terminate  the  Federal 
Government's  efforts  to  provide  the  dis- 
advantaged in  our  society  with  access  to 
our  Nation's  system  of  justice. 


The  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  just  recently  reported  a  bill 
(S.  2337)  to  extend  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  2  additional  years.  This 
reauthorization  bill  was  reported  by  the 
committee  only  after  extensive  oversight 
of  the  Corporation  and  its  grantees  had 
been  conducted  by  the  committee.  These 
oversight  activities  revealed  that  the 
Corporation  had  effectively  implemented 
the  mandates  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  Act  and  that  despite  its  lim- 
ited resources,  the  Corporation  is  suc- 
cessfully helping  to  meet  the  largely  un- 
met legal  needs  of  the  poor. 

Any  suggestion  that  pro  bono  contri- 
butions by  the  private  bar  can  effectively 
resfjond  to  and  represent  the  legal  prob- 
lems of  the  poor  ignores  the  facts  estab- 
lished over  15  years  ago  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  first  became  Involved 
in  the  provision  of  legal  services — facts 
that  have  been  reestablished  time  and 
time  again. 

The  American  Bar  Association  f  ABA) 
has  a  long  record  of  support  for  the 
Federal  legal  services  program.  Since 
1965,  the  ABA  has  frequently  expressed 
through  resolutions,  testimony,  and  other 
means,  its  vital  concern  that  Federal 
legal  services  be  sustained  and  expanded. 
In  1974.  the  ABA  in  a  formal  resolution 
recommended  the  establishment  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  preserve 
the  independence  and  professional  in- 
tegrity of  legal  services  lawyers  repre- 
senting the  poor  and  remove  legal  serv- 
ices from  partisan  political  pressures. 
The  ABA  has  continually  deplored  efforts 
to  eliminate  or  cut  back  the  legal  services 
program, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  policy  positions 
taken  by  the  ABA  concerniiig  Federal 
legal  services  programs  be  Included  at 
this  point  In  the  Record. 

Just  over  a  month  ago  the  ABA  re- 
affirmed its  support  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  and  called  for  expansion  of 
legal  services  when  the  association  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  Let  me  read  just  a  few  ex- 
cerpts from  the  ABA's  testimony: 

The  Corporation  has  greatly  Impressed  us 
with  the  responsible  and  creative  manner  In 
which  It  has  addrssed  Its  congressional  man- 
date of  making  civil  legal  services  available 
to  the  nation's  poor. 

The  Corporation  has  also  maintained 
throughout  its  existence  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative overhead  The  cost  of  the  Cor- 
poration's home  office  and  its  regional  oflBces 
has  been  consistently  less  than  3  percent. 
If  Its  request  for  FT  '81  Is  met,  the  adminis- 
trative costs  would  fall  to  2  percent. 

The  Corporation,  then.  Is  a  highly  efficient 
operation  which  has  used  Its  past  appropria- 
tions effectively  and  which  deserves  your 
confidence  that  It  will  administer  further 
funding  wisely  and  well. 

Pro  bono  contributions  of  time  by  lawyers 
are  not  a  new  phenomenon.  Such  contribu- 
tions have  been  made  for  decades:  in  fact, 
virtually  all  of  the  civil  legal  aid  programs 
In  existence  before  1965  were  started  and 
sustained  by  the  contributions  of  time  and 
money  by  the  private  bar.  But  relying  upon 
voluntary  contrtbutlons  to  meet  all.  or  even 
a  significant  portion,  of  the  civil  legal  needs 
of  the  poor  Is  unrealistic.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment recognized  this  factor  In  establish- 
ing  the  OEO   legal  services  effort  in   1965. 


While  great  progress  has  been  made  since 
then  m  supplying  legal  services  to  the  poor, 
there  remain  great  unmet  legal  needs.  The 
organized  bar  will  do  Its  part  to  help  meet 
these  needs,  but  the  Corporation  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  the  greatest  burden  in  thu 
effort." 

The  Corporation  Is  making  it  possible  for 
disputes  In  our  society  to  be  resolved  through 
conventional  legal  means  and  for  the  na- 
tion's neediest  citizens  to  obtain  enforce- 
ment of  their  legal  rights.  The  consequences 
of  not  providing  this  means  of  legal  redress 
may  be  even  more  costly  to  society  than  the 
modest  cost  of  this  program.  We  urge  you  to 
appropriate  $353  million  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Mr,  President,  the  30  million  poor  per- 
sons eligible  for  legal  services  will  experi- 
ence over  6  million  legal  problems  next 
year  alone.  Although  the  capacity  of  the 
Corporation's  grantees  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  2  million  legal  matters  per  year 
through  1981,  the  Corporation's  efforts 
are  essential  to  the  Government's  efforts 
to  assure  that  low -income  persons  have 
access  to  the  Nation's  system  of  justice. 
Nevertheless,  the  total  number  of  legal 
problems  can  be  estimated  to  be  at  least 
three  times  the  current  capacity  of  the 
legal  services  program  and  perhaps  much 
greater. 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  con- 
tinues to  provide  essential  high  quality 
legal  representation  for  the  poor,  at  a 
level  of  cost-effectiveness  few  other  pro- 
grams can  match.  The  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
successful  programs  to  emerge  from  the 
war  on  poverty  and  it  has  demonstrated 
that  the  Nation's  judicial  system  can 
work  to  the  benefit  of  all  segments  of 
our  society — if  there  is  equal  access  to 
the  judicial  system. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the  mis- 
guided Humphrey  amendment,* 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President,  un- 
less someone  else  wishes  time,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time, 

Mr,  HOLLINGS,  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  fMr.  Gravel)  .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  Massachusettts  (Mr,  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey   (Mr.  Bradley)    are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Young)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  wish  to  vote? 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  Ill  Leg.) 
YEAS— 71 


Baucus 

Exon 

Pell 

Bayh 

Ford 

Percy 

Beiimon 

Glenn 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Boscbwltz 

Heflln 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Hollings 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  0 

.  Huddleston 

Sasser 

Caimon 

Jackson 

Schmltt 

Chatee 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Church 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stennls 

Cohen 

Long 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stevenson 

Culver 

McGovem 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Magnuson 

Stone 

DeConcInl 

Melcher 

Tsongaa 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Nelson 

Welcker 

Durkln 

Nunn 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Packwood 
NAYS— 19 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Morgan 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Helms 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Tower 

Garn 

Laxalt 

Zorlnsky 

Goldwater 

McCIure 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Bradley 

Kennedy 

Matsunaga 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Mathias 

Young 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  1074  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS,  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  managers 
of  this  resolution  regarding  the  so-called 
"reconciliation"  provisions.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  section  9  of  the  resolution, 
starting  on  page  17.  That  section  re- 
quires the  Agriculture  Committees  of 
both  Houses  to  "reduce  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,000,000,- 
000  in  outlays,"  The  section  further  in- 
structs the  Agriculture  Committees  to 
"report  promptly  their  recommendations 
for  changes  •  •  *  in  laws,  bills,  and  res- 
olutions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reductions." 

On  page  248  of  the  committee's  report 
there  is  a  table  that  shows  the  assump- 
tions the  Budget  Committee  made  in 
arriving  at  the  reconciliation  require- 
ments for  the  various  committees.  That 
table  shows  that  $1,4  billion  of  the  $2 
billion  savings  required  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  is  assumed  by  the  Budget 
Committee  to  come  from  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Here  Is  my  problem :  It  has  been  estab- 
lished through  legal  opinions  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  I  believe  It  is 
now  agreed  without  dispute  here  in  Con- 
gress, that  the  food  stamp  program  is  not 
an  entitlement  program  but  is  subject 
to  control  through  appropriations.  More- 
over, I  understand  that  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program  are  allocated  under 


the  Budget  Act  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  not  to  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  My  first  question  to  the 
managers,  Mr.  President,  is  this :  Why  is 
the  Agriculture  Committee  being  re- 
quired to  report  legislation  saving  money 
in  a  program  which  is  controllable  by 
appropriations  action  and  for  which  the 
money  is  allocated  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  raises  an 
important  point.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  did  convert  food  stamps  from  ap- 
propriated entitlement  legislation  to  an 
authorization  for  appropriations.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  does  have  the 
discretion  to  limit  food  stamp  appropria- 
tions below  the  amount  authorized.  The 
Food  Stamp  Act  contains  procedures 
specifying  how  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program 
if  necessary  to  live  within  the  amounts 
appropriated. 

Ordinarily  it  is  not  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  programs  that  are  subect 
to  appropriations  control  to  be  targets  of 
reconciliation  instructions  to  the  respon- 
sible authorizing  committees.  The  Budg- 
et Committee  made  an  exception  this 
year  in  the  case  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  four  other  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  committees.' 

The  reason  we  made  these  exceptions 
is  that,  as  a  practical  matter,  Congress 
up  to  now  has  dealt  with  these  four  pro- 
grams as  though  they  were  entitlements. 
In  other  words,  it  appeared  to  us  that  we 
were  unlikely  to  get  the  savings  if  all  of 
the  burden  of  acheving  them  was  left  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  There- 
fore, in  these  few  cases,  we  have  included 
in  the  reconciliation  instructions  a  re- 
quirement that  the  authorizing  comnut- 
tees  report  legislation  which  would  assist 
in  achieving  the  savings. 

Also,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  Senator 
Helbis  the  technical  modifications  to  sec- 
tion 9  which  the  Budget  Committee  has 
made.  These  modifications  make  clear 
that  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  com- 
ply with  the  reconciliation  requirement 
if  it  reports  legislation  providing  for  the 
$2  billion  in  spending  reductions  in 
either  entitlement  programs  under  the 
direct  spending  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee, or  in  authorizing  legislation  for 
which  the  committee  has  responsibility, 
or  In  some  combination  of  these  two 
types  of  legislation, 

Mr,  HELMS,  Nevertheless,  this  seems 
to  be  a  troublesome  precedent.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  an  assumption  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  live  within  budget  resolutions. 
Will  not  lead  to  authorizing  committees 
receiving  more  and  more  directions  to 
change  programs  for  which  they  do  not 
have  direct  spending  authority?  Thus. 
the  prerogatives  of  both  the  authorizing 
committees  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee would  be  weakened. 

Mr.  BELLMON,  I  reaUy  do  not  think 
there  should  be  any  concern  on  this 
point.  We  do  not  see  this  as  a  precedent 


'Third  Party  Reimbursement  (Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee);  Part  of  Amtrak  Capi- 
tal Grants  and  Airport 'Airways  programs 
(Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee) :  and  SBA  Disaster  Loan  pro- 
gram (Small  Business  Committee), 


for  the  future.  It  Is  simply  a  practical 
way  of  dealing  with  programs  where  we 
believe  it  would  be  imfair  to  direct  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  be  solely 
responsible  for  the  needed  program  cuts. 

I  might  point  out  that  if  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation  amendments  were  ulti- 
mately to  be  defeated,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  would  still  have  the  problem 
of  hving  within  the  amount  of  money  al- 
located to  it  under  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  seems  critical. 
Since  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
allocation  is  limited  to  a  level  com- 
mensurate with  the  food  stamp  sp>end- 
ing  level  included  in  the  resolution, 
there  is  no  shift  of  resr>onsibllities  from 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  the 
authorizing  committees.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Absolutely,  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  bear  the 
same  practical  responsibility  as  if  it  re- 
ceived the  reconciliations  instructions 
which  are  being  discussed  because  Its 
allocation  is  limited.  These  instructions 
are  directed  to  authorizing  committees 
as  a  means  of  directly  stating  the  In- 
tention that  they  share  with  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  responsibility 
for  these  cuts.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
combination  of  efforts  by  the  authorizing 
committees  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  achieve  the  savings  that  are 
called  for  in  the  resolution, 

Mr,  HELMS.  I  certainly  agree  with 
the  objective  of  the  Budget  Committee 
as  described  by  Senator  Bellmon.  It  is 
urgent  that  we  hold  down  Federal  spend- 
ing. And,  I  believe  reform  of  the  food 
stamp  program  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
accomplish  that  goal.  I  do  not  want  to 
imply  by  any  of  my  comments  that  I  am 
against  the  restrictions  on  Federal 
spending  that  are  assumed  here.  Indeed, 
I  want  to  help  achieve  control  over  the 
budget.  My  only  concern  is  the  prece- 
dent of  having  the  budget  resolution  di- 
rect authorizing  committees  to  make 
cuts  in  progrsmis  for  which  spending 
authority  lies  under  the  control  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

With  the  clarification  that  Senator 
Bellmon  has  provided  that  this  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  precedent  for  the  future. 
I  am  going  to  accept  the  position  that  Is 
being  taken  by  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
I  thank  my  colleague. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    107S 

(Purpose:  To  provide  room  In  the  budget  for 
funding  of  the  Emergency  Mortgage  Pur- 
chase Assistance  Act  (Brooke-Cranston) 
program) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself 
and  Senators  HAxriELD,  Levin.  Bradley, 
and  Dtjrkin,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hattieuj.  Mr, 
Levin,  Mr.  Bradlet.  and  Mr  Dubkin  pro- 
poses an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered 
1075. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
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On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  ■■»687.900.000.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6J">,500.000  000  '. 

On  page  2,  line  22.  strike  "$612,900,000,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "8614, 500,000. 000". 


tors  might  expect  to  be  away  for  the  Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  one  person 
swearing  in  and  they  would  be  protected  not  one  advocate  of  the  legislation  In 
against  roUcall  votes  in  the  meantime,       this    Chamber,    nor    one    outside    the 
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Increases  added  2,5  percent  to  that  Con- 


matter  of  political  appeal  or  wisdom  In 

this    nartirnlar    vi^ar    rpcardless    of    the 


the  housing  industry.  Today,  I  stand  be- 
fore vou  urKinK  you  to  act  decisively  to 
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On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "seST.QOO.OOO.OOO" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6f">,500.000.000'. 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  ••»6i2,90O,000  000 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$614. 500. 000.000'. 

On  page  2.  line  23.  strike  ■'$687,200,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "686. 600.000  000". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  "$753.500.000.000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$754,700,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  "$5,100,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,700,000,000". 

On  page  6,  Une  19.  strike  "$200,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  22,  strike  "$2,700,000,000" 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof   "$2  100,000  OOO". 

On  page  6.  line  25.  strike  "$2  900  000.000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$4,100,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  2.  strike  "$653  700  OOO.OOO" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$658,600  000.000". 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  "$566,400,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$566  300.000.000". 

On  page  13.  Une  9.  strike  "$11,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$16,600,000,000". 

On  page  13,  Une  10.  strike  "$5,500,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$5,400,000,000". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  the  same  as  the  printed 
amendment  No.  1698  with  certain  minor 
technical  adjustments. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  majority  lead- 
er and  the  minority  leader  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Several  Senators  made  inquiry  as  to 
the  matter  of  the  swearing  in  of  our  col- 
league, Ed  Muskie. 

If  it  would  accommodate  the  situation 
I  would  be  more  than  delighted  to  go 
ahead  and  have  one  of  my  amendments 
ccme  up  and  discuss  it.  In  other  words, 
I  would  hold  the  floor  so  that  Senators 
could  get  to  that  swearing  in  without 
the  majorty  leader  having  to  go  ahead 
and  recess  or  delay  the  proceedings,  if 
that  will  be  of  help.  And  it  is  not  going 
to  waste  any  time  because  I  am  going  to 
be  talking  anyway.  I  am  more  than  de- 
lighted to  help. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  respond  if  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  recess,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Muskie  will 
understand,  but  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
proceed  to  talk  on  several  of  his  amend- 
ments and  then  have  back-to-back  votes 
it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable.  I  would 
like  for  the  managers  to  respond  if  I  am 
not  expressing  their  viewpoint. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  What  I  am  trying  to 
say  here  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is  that  I  believe  that  my  voice  is 
of  sufficient  strength  to  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  between,  let  us  say.  the 
hours  of  6:30  and  7:30  nothing  is  going 
to  happen  except  for  the  fact  I  am  going 
to  talk  which  certainly  would  allow 
everyone  time  to  get  down  to  Ed  Muskie's 
swearing  in.  I  know  that  the  maiority 
leader  does  not  want  to  delay  annhing. 

But  the  fact  is  I  have  five  amendments 
here  and  they  are  going  to  take  certainlv 
in  total  maybe  4  to  5  hours  as  the  case 
may  be  with  votes  on  each  amendment. 
In  other  words,  I  am  more  than  willing 
and  delighted  to  go  ahead  and  do  my 
talking  when  it  is  less  disruptive  to  those 
who  care  to  go  ahead  and  attend  the 
swearing  in. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
the  Senator  is  generous  and  considerate 
of  his  colleagues,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
should  proceed  on  the  basis  that  Sena- 


tors might  expect  to  be  away  for  the 
swearing  in  and  they  would  be  protected 
against  rollcall  votes  in  the  meantime. 

I  suggest  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator just  proceed.  He  has  made  this  offer. 
It  is  very  courteous.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
it  might  create  some  problems  and  I 
think  we  should  just  take  the  amend- 
ments as  the  Senator  calls  them  up. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  All  right. 

Then,  lastly.  I  make  the  point  that 
other  Senators  will  come  up.  who  have 
amendments.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
hold  the  floor  to  the  exclusion  of  any 
of  my  coUeagues.  I  have  five  amend- 
ments. I  intend  to  offer  all  five  amend- 
ments and  intend  to  have  rollcall  votes 
on  those  amendments.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  have  to  sit  here 
and  inconvenience  those  who  wish  to 
present  their  amendments  and  after  I 
conclude  each  amendment  if  someone 
wants  to  get  up.  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  called 
up  makes  provision  for  the  funds  re- 
quired by  an  activation  of  Brooke-Cran- 
ston. That,  in  essence,  is  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Prior  to  getting  into  the  specifics  of 
this  amendment.  I  shall  present  some 
views  that  are  somewhat  contrary  to 
most  of  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  Chamber  heretofore. 

First  of  all.  let  me  state  at  the  outset, 
contrary  to  the  pohtical  wisdom  of  the 
times  and  the  political  wisdom  that  is 
espoused  here  in  the  Chamber.  I  am 
not — underline  "not" — for  a  balanced 
budget  accomplished  in  the  time  or  in 
the  manner  of  this  one. 

It  does  not  take  any  particular  ability 
to  discover  that  what  was  put  together 
here  took  an  indecently  short  period  of 
time  compared  to  the  usual  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  we  might 
have  order.  There  is  sort  of  a  low  dull 
roar  against  which  I  do  not  care  to  com- 
pete. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  will  be  in  or- 
der. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  The  usual  budget 
process  engaged  in  by  the  executive 
branch  of  Government  and  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  takes  place  over  the  course 
of  a  period  of  a  year  What  we  have  be- 
fore iw  today  in  terms  of  this  legislation, 
in  terms  of  the  requests  from  the  White 
House,  was  slapped  together  in  a  matter 
of  weeks  as  a  response  to  certain  political 
posturing  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  rela- 
tive to  a  balanced  budget.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  just  on  the  matter  of  time 
that  one  can  accomplish  in  2  or  3  weeks 
what  one  should  carefully  have  done 
in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Second,  if  indeed  the  budget  is  to  be 
balanced,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
burden  of  spending  cuts  should  fall  across 
all  shoulders  and  not  principally  across 
the  shoulders  of  both  those  who  are  dis- 
advantaged and  those  who  need  our  spe- 
cial care  if  they  are  to  achieve  that  qual- 
ity of  life  associated  with  the  American 
commitment. 

What  bothers  me  about  these  cuts  is 
that  thefr  effect  will  not  be  felt  in  the 
year  1980  but  rather  in  the  years  1981, 
1982,  1983.  In  other  words.  In  a  period 
of  time  past  that  of  this  election. 


Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  one  person 
not  one  advocate  of  the  legislation  in 
this  Chamber,  nor  one  outside  the 
Chamber,  who  will  agree  that  a  balanced 
budget  is  going  to  do  anything  about  In- 
flation in  the  year  1980. 

Indeed,  a  statistical  analysis  leads  you 
to  the  only  conclusion  that  when  it  does 
have  an  effect  it  will  be  to  the  tune  of 
three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  Consum- 
er Price  Index.  But  the  price  that  is 
going  to  be  paid  by  the  disadvantaged 
elements  of  our  society,  by  the  young 
people,  by  the  elderly,  that  price  is  go- 
ing to  be  paid  by  them  in  the  future,  is 
going  to  be  felt  very  significantly. 

Since  we  are  on  the  balanced  budget 
kick  and  testing  the  matter  of  running 
America  like  one  runs  General  Motors, 
it  is  important  to  maintain  the  prin- 
ciples essential  for  corporate  success. 
The  very  essence  of  success  in  the  cor- 
porate world  lies  in  those  budgets  de- 
voted to  research  and  development  and 
the  training  of  personnel. 

If  corporations  are  to  cut  funds  In 
tight  times,  it  will  be  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  advertising  or  travel.  These  are 
cutbacks  that  will  have  minimal  adverse 
impact,  either  on  the  corporate  balance 
sheet  in  the  future  or  in  the  matter  of 
corporate  profits  in  the  future. 

Should  the  money  be  taken  out  of  the 
other  categories  I  have  mentioned,  then 
you  jeopardize  the  corporate  profits  pic- 
ture for  many  years  in  the  future.  The 
difficulty  that  is  going  on  right  now  with 
respect  to  the  Federal  budget  is  that 
the  human  investment,  our  investment 
for  the  future,  is  being  set  back.  It  is 
that  there  are  not  going  to  be  as  many 
young  people  who  have  that  type  of  an 
education,  be  it  the  college  or  be  it  vo- 
cational, that  guarantees  to  them  the 
opportunity  of  a  job  in  the  future,  and 
with  the  opportunity  of  the  job,  the  in- 
come that  that  generates,  the  taxes 
which  that  generates  on  the  income. 

Now,  none  of  that,  you  see.  will  be  visi- 
ble or  tangible  in  the  election  year  1980. 
But  once  you  have  let  1  year  slip  by 
there  is  no  way  you  can  recapture  it  in 
the  future.  It  is  gone.  So  there  will  be  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  what  it  is  that  is 
done  here  today,  and  that  price  will  come 
either  in  terms  of  future  inflation  or  fu- 
ture lack  of  opportunity.  It  is  to  these 
matters  that  I  address  myself  in  the 
series  of  amendments  I  intend  to  present 
to  my  colleagues  here  this  evening. 

I  suppose  what  especially  bothers  me 
is  that  it  was  6  years  ago  that  this  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  tried  to  point  out 
the  danger  to  the  Nation  of  our  failure  to 
appropriately  grapple  with  the  energy 
crisis,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  leaving 
this  Nation  in  an  unsatisfactory  position 
when  it  came  to  energy  and  dangerous 
when  it  came  to  the  economics. 

For  6  years  this  bodv,  the  House,  and 
the  executive  have  failed  to  address 
energy  to  the  point  where  it  is  today  far 
and  away  the  principal  cause  of  infla- 
tion. 

Setting  aside  the  energy  problem.  I  now 
talk  about  the  economic  problems.  In 
1979  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  was  13  percent,  and  according  to 
the  January  1980  CBO  report,  OPEC  oil 
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increases  added  2.5  percent  to  that  Con-  matter  of  political  appeal  or  wisdom  In 
sumer  Price  Index.  Housing  added  1.5  this  particular  year  regardless  of  the 
percent,   and  the  budget  deficit  added     cost.  ,         .     ^.  ^         ^ 

only  0  3  percent.  I  do  not  beheve  in  big  spending   In- 

Here  in  a  matter  of  weeks  we  addressed  deed,  I  think  in  the  10  years  I  have  been 
ourselves  to  the  inflation  problem 
through  the  medium  of  penalizing  human 
beings,  whereas  for  6  years  we  did  not 
do  anything  about  the  principal  cause  of 
inflation,  namely  our  dependency  on  for- 
eign sourced  oil.  That  is  why  this  exer- 
cise here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as 
indeed  the  one  that  occurred  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  and,  as  indeed,  the  political 
actions  of  the  White  House  causes  anger 
and  distress  on  my  part.  Very  brave  in- 
stitutions which  do  not  hesitate  to  come 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  elderly  and  the 
young  and  on  the  diseased  and  the  un- 
educated. They  do  not  hesitate  to  come 
down  on  their  heads.  But,  no.  do  not 
touch  that  American  automobile  with  its 
healthy  middle  American  behind  the 
wheel,  with  the  majority,  if  you  will,  be- 
hind the  wheel,  do  not  touch  that.  It  is 
that  sort  of  thinking  which  shows  how 
our  priorities  are  so  out  of  whack. 

There  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  energy 
insofar  as  this  amendment  is  concerned, 
but  at  least  I  can  make  clear  where  I 
think  the  attack  should  take  place.  Not 
on  the  flesh  and  blood  of  this  Nation  but 
on  the  inanimate  objects  of  oil  and  of 
steel. 

One  other  point  I  want  to  make  before 
I  get  to  the  specifics  of  Brooke-Cranston. 
L«t  there  be  no  mistake  about  any  bal- 
ancing of  the  budget.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  balanced  regardless  of  what  happens 
here.  Everybody  knows  it.  How  much 
time  has  been  used  to  explain  to  the 
American  people  the  matter  of  off- 
budget  items,  and  what  are  the  off- 
budget  items  for  1981?  Eighteen  billion 
dollars  are  r>fr  budget.  What  about  the 
matter  of  any  increases  in  energy  costs? 
I  have  to  pay  gasoline  bills  just  like 
everybody  else.  What  do  you  do  with 
those? 

Now  that  the  country  is  in  a  recession 
what  do  you  do  about  unemployment? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  unem- 
ployment compensation?  Is  it  all  taken 
into  account  or  are  we  so  committed  to 
a  slogan  that  regardless  of  whatever  hu- 
man tragedy  comes  to  pass  during  the 
course  of  President  Carter's  economic 
policies  we  are  going  to  keep  the  budget 
balanced? 

The  budget  will  not  be  balanced,  al- 
though on  paper,  yes.  But  in  reality  it 
will  not  be  balanced.  There  will  be  no 
balanced  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  I  would  love  to  go  ahead  and  have 
any  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  committee 
dispute  that  statement.  I  am  talking 
about  in  dollar  and  cents,  not  in  their 
predictions  or  in  their  statements  or  In 
their  audio-visual  materials  here.  I  am 
saying  that  at  the  conclusion  of  fiscal 
year  1981  there  will  not  have  been  a 
balanced  budget.  So  perhaps  there  is 
some  worth  in  what  it  is  that  is  being 
espoused  if  indeed  the  suffering  brings 
us  to  a  positive  end. 

But  the  only  end  this  exercise  is  bring- 
ing the  Nation  tx>  is  the  reelection  or  the 
election  of  those  politicians  who  advo- 
cate this  principle  and  see  it  as  being  a 


in  the  Senate  and  2  years  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  pretty  much  bal- 
anced my  budgets.  By  anybody's  score- 
card,  it  is  a  voting  record  that  has  been 
pretty  much  down  the  middle  and 
fiscally  very  responsible. 

All  I  see  in  the  tack  that  is  being 
taken  here  is  inflation  in  the  future  and 
a  terrible  cost  in  human  terms.  If  poli- 
ticians want  to  get  reelected,  let  them 
do  it  on  their  own  campaign  fimds  and 
not  in  the  carnage  of  human  lives. 

How  can  you  balance  a  budget  prop- 
erly, in  terms  of  what  we  desire  for  each 
other  as  human  beings,  when  you  exclude 
defense,  not  even  include  it,  but  you 
raise  it.  and  you  do  not  touch  upon  the 
uncontrollables? 

Most  of  the  fat  has  already  been  taken 
out  of  the  budget  during  the  past  2  to 
3  years.  This  is  not  a  sudden  awakening 
here  today.  This  process  has  been  going 
on.  The  Budget  Committee  has  been 
working  and  I  think  doing  a  good  job. 

What  you  are  trying  to  zero  in  on,  in 
terms  of  achieving  this  particular  end, 
relates  to  the  best  programs  existing  in 
this  Nation. 

The  main  ingredient  the  United  States 
of  America  has  already  nm  on — and  do 
not  kid  yourselves — is  hope.  In  effect. 
that  is  what  has  been  eliminated  with 
this  exercise. 

Now.  there  are  those  who  say:  "Well, 
Brother  Weicker  is  not  up  for  reelection 
in  1982.  It's  all  right  for  him  to  say 
that." 

Well.  Brother  Weicker  was  up  for 
reelection  in  1976  and  he  ran  on  a  plat- 
form of  gasoline  rationing  and  decon- 
trol: decontrol  being  anathema  in  New 
England  and  gasohne  rationing  anath- 
ema everywhere. 

Because  that  was  the  problem  then 
and  that  was  the  remedy  then,  and  that 
is  the  problem  still  today  and  it  is  the 
problem  from  an  economics  point  of  view. 
So  I  was  prepared  to  do  what  needed  to 
be  done  no  matter  how  bad  the  news 
when  it  was  my  neck  that  was  on  the 
line. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
it  is  still  the  job  that  has  to  be  done  if 
you  want  to  reduce  inflation.  You  could 
balance  that  budget,  and,  tell  me,  what 
would  happen  if  OPEC  met  and  raised  its 
prices  15  percent  tomorrow?  What  would 
happen  to  your  balanced  budget?  You 
would  not  have  one.  Because  that  matter 
is  out  of  your  control  and  it  is  out  of 
my  control  in  the  posture  that  we  find 
ourselves  in,  vis-a-vis  energy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  get  to  the 
flrst  item  on  the  agenda,  the  matter  of 
Brooke-Cranston. 

This  amendment  would  provide  room 
in  the  budget  for  the  funding  and  activa- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Home  Purchase  Assistance  Act.  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  Brooke-Cran- 
ston program.  Whenever  I  have  spoken 
of  the  program  before,  I  have  urged  my 
colleagues  to  act  in  anticipation  of  the 
inevitable  crisis  which  has  now  befallen 


the  housing  industry.  Today,  I  stand  be- 
fore you  urging  you  to  8u;t  decisively  to 
ward  off  a  worsening  of  the  situation. 

•What  do  you  think  is  going  to  be  done 
for  inflation  vis-a-vis  the  housing  In- 
dustry if  you  cut  back  on  those  starts 
today  and  create  a  shortage?  Just  tell 
me  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  hous- 
ing market  next  year  and  the  year  after 
that?  The  old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  apply — if  the  supply  of  houses  are 
not  there  to  meet  the  demand,  the  prices 
will  go  up. 

It  is  clear  that  it  is  going  to  be  up  to 
this  Congress  to  act.  The  administration 
has  shown  that  it  is  unable  to  antici- 
pate— or  adequately  respond  to — the  eco- 
nomic crisis  which  its  policies  have  cre- 
ated. Although  the  housing  industry  is 
undergoing  the  worst  productive  cycle  In 
the  last  30  years,  there  are  those,  both  in 
the  administration  and  elsewhere,  who 
insist  that  the  greatest  priority  is  to 
balance  1  year's  budget. 

Now.  mind  you.  the  administration 
had  the  opportunity  6  months  ago  to 
act  before  the  crisis  that  we  see  today. 
Indeed,  the  same  day  that  I  submitted 
my  bill  to  update  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program  and  called  for  its  activation 
there  arrived  a  similar  bill  from  the 
administration.  So  then  they  recognized 
a  need  for  Brooke-Cranston,  but  only 
by  sending  the  legislation  up:  never  by 
pushing  for  its  passage  and  activation. 

It  is.  to  be  sure,  a  special  year.  It  is 
an  election  year.  Nevertheless,  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  exhibit  greater  vision 
than  has  been  exhibited  in  the  recent 
debates  on  balancing  the  budget.  The 
situation  in  the  housing  industry  will 
not  solve  itself;  it  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate if  we  don't  act  immediately. 
Not  only  must  we  insure  that  the  emer- 
gency assistance  contemplated  by  this 
program  is  readily  available — but  we 
must  convey  to  HUD  Secretary-  Landrieu 
that  Congress  recognizes  the  traumatic 
conditions  confronting  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  need  to  act  now  to  thwart 
a  problem  which  will  have  severe  long 
range  inflationary  implications. 

Mr.  President,  in  December  I  intro- 
duced S.  2178  to  update  Brooke-Cran- 
ston and  I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the 
administration  submitted  a  similar  bill 
on  the  same  day.  In  anticipation  of  the 
passage  of  one  of  these  two  bills,  I  wrote 
to  the  chairman  of  the  HUD  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  about  releasing 
funds  for  the  program  early  this  year. 
My  concern,  tmd  that  of  some  of  my 
collesigues.  was  to  prevent  the  inevitable 
crisis,  rather  than  to  try  to  manage  it 
once  it  came. 

Two  weeks  ago  the  Senate  passed  a 
bill  revising  the  Brooke-Cranston  pro- 
gram. But  as  we  all  know,  passage  of 
that  legislation  was  only  the  flrst  step. 
The  administration  still  must  decide  to 
activate  the  program  in  order  for  the 
housing  industry  to  receive  assistance. 
Since  introducing  their  bill  last  Decem- 
ber the  administration  has  showTi  no 
willingness  to  activate  this  program. 
Indeed,  as  recently  as  last  week.  Secre- 
tary Landrieu  told  me  at  a  HUD  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  hearing  that  the 
administration  felt  it  was  not  necessary 
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to  activate  the  program  now.  despite  the 
fact  that  the  housing  industry  is  in  as 
had  shaoe  as  it  was  during  the  1974-75 


not  be  in  a  position  to  fight  back.  It  was 
conceived  that  it  would  be  those  persons 
who  had   been  riPDine   off  the   United 


sponse  to  this  crisis.  During  the  reces- 
sion in  1974,  Congress  provided  for  fund- 

ine    of    an    $8  R    hillinn    Rmnlr<»-r'r<ir.cf»>.. 
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to  su;tivate  the  program  now,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  housing  industry  is  in  as 
bad  shape  as  it  was  during  the  1974-75 
recession  and,  as  one  of  the  assistants 
to  the  Secretary-  admitted,  things  only 
promise  to  get  worse. 

Well,  this  body  enacted  Brooke- 
Cranston  in  1974  under  circumstances 
which  were  far  less  trying  than  those 
which  exist  today  or,  than  those  that 
have  been  projected  for  coming  months. 
And  yet,  apparently,  a  decent  roof  over 
each  American's  head,  the  possibility 
of  purchasing  a  home,  or  the  jobs  that 
are  involved,  are  of  no  matter  in  the 
year  1980.  What  now  matters  to  the 
sulministration  is  a  balanced  budget. 

When  the  Senate  passed  the  revisions 
to  the  Brooke-Cranston  program,  it  also 
passed  changes  to  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  program.  The  revision  was 
offered,  and  I  quote  the  author,  "in  rec- 
ognition of  the  fact  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  Brooke-Cranston  would  be  used  by 
the  administration." 

Well,  it  is  about  time  that  the  admin- 
istration and  Congress  recognizes  the 
crisis  in  the  home  building  industry.  I 
support  the  concept  of  the  revised  sec- 
tion 235  program  because  it  is  truly 
needed.  However,  the  remodeled  235 
program  does  not  adequately  address 
the  problems  facing  the  housing  indus- 
try. It  does  not  address  the  difficulty  fac- 
ing prospective  home  buyers.  And,  it  does 
nothing  to  attack  the  inflation  which  is. 
in  a  circular  manner,  both  a  cause  and 
an  effect  of  the  housing  crisis  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
housing  proposal  is  not  a  solution;  it  Is 
only  a  part  of  a  solution.  The  number  of 
housing  units  projected  to  be  created 
by  the  revised  235  program  I  believe, 
is  somewhere  In  the  area  of  100,000.  It  Is 
a  beginning,  and  nothing  more. 

Let  me  be  frank  to  say  that  It  may 
give  a  salutary  appearance  of  action, 
which  is  especially  desirable  in  an  elec- 
tion year.  But,  I  would  again  urge  that 
we  not  avoid  taking  the  right  economic 
actions  today  merely  because  these  may 
be  construed  to  be  the  wrong  politlcsil 
actions. 

Last  fall,  the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  warned  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  that  housing  starts  would 
drop  drastically  by  Jime  of  this  year.  His 
worse  prediction  has  come  true.  The  most 
recent  start  figures  for  March  dropped 
22  percent  from  February  to  1.041  million 
units.  This  rate  Is  42  percent  below  the 
figure  for  March  of  1979.  The  issuance  of 
buUdlng  permits,  an  indication  of  future 
activity,  dropped  also  by  42  percent  from 
March  of  1979. 

In  view  of  the  recent  housing  start  fig- 
ures, the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  has  revised  its  projections.  They 
now  project  that  housing  starts  for  1980 
will  fall  below  1  million  for  the  year— to 
a  level  of  965.000.  Single  family  starts  are 
expected  to  reach  only  525.400  for  the 
year.  This  would  be  the  lowest  level  of 
annual  housing  starts  since  1945. 

But  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  those 
figures.  I  am  afraid  what  was  conceived 
of  when  this  budget  balancing  idea  came 
to  someone's  mind  was  the  fact  that 
those  who  would  suffer  the  most  would 


not  be  in  a  position  to  fight  back.  It  was 
conceived  that  it  would  be  those  persons 
who  had  been  ripping  off  the  United 
States  for  years,  and  who  are  still  ripping 
off  the  United  States  would  be  cut  out. 
Never  mind,  just  average  Americans, 
desirous  of  having  their  own  home. 

It  is  not  just  low  income  housing  that 
we  are  talking  about.  These  are  also 
moderate  income  housing,  and  those  that 
can  even  be  considered  higher  cost  hous- 
ing. Everybody  has  been  caught — 
everybody. 

Behind  these  figures  are  increasing 
bankruptcies  and  rising  unemployment 
in  the  housing  industry.  Behind  these  fig- 
ures are  thousands  of  people  who  need 
homes  and  cannot  buy  them.  Behind 
these  figures  is  a  potentially  horrendous 
housing  shortage.  This  depression  in  the 
housing  industry  is  even  now  causing 
untold  human  suffering,  not  just  in 
terms  of  those  who  cannot  buy  a  home, 
but  in  terms  of  unemployment,  which  is 
at  sky-high  levels. 

I  am  very  much  concerned  that  budget 
cuts  for  the  sake  of  budget  cuts  will  ob- 
scure the  long-term  inflationary  impact 
of  this  crippling  of  the  housing  industry 
and  its  supphers.  As  Dr.  Neil  Freiden, 
former  director  of  MIT-Harvard  Joint 
Center  for  Urban  Studies  and  professor 
of  Urban  Studies  and  Planning  at  MIT, 
stated  before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business : 

What  (current  credit  restrictions  and 
credit)  policies  mean  are  higher  costs  now 
and  a  great  likelihood  of  still  more  Inflation 
later  .  .  (T)he  shortage  of  mortgage  credit 
that  we  have  seen  In  the  past  (Is),  In  fact, 
the  main  cause  of  the  boom  and  bust  cycle 
of  home  building  which  has  been  very  costly 
to  the  Industry  and  more  so  for  housing 
consumers  In  the  past  ...  It  Is  likely  to  raise 
costs  even  more  In  the  future. 

The  Library  of  Congress  projects  that 
we  need  to  have  between  2.3  to  2.7  million 
new  starts  a  year  during  the  eighties  to 
meet  our  national  housing  demands. 

This  is  against  the  525.000  single- 
family  homes  projected  for  this  year  to 
which  I  referred  earlier.  What  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  shortfall?  Is  one  of  the 
prices  to  be  paid,  the  fact  that  a  person 
carmot  have  a  home  in  this  Nation?  Has 
anybody  asked  whether  our  citizens 
would  like  to  choose  between  a  few  less 
gallons  of  gasoline  for  their  automo- 
biles to  fight  inflation,  rather  than  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  have  a  home,  or 
that  they  cannot  rent  a  home,  or  that 
they  cannot  have  a  job  building  homes? 
Has  anybody  asked  whether  there  was 
such  a  choice  that  should  be  offered? 
Does  anybody  doubt  what  the  response 
would  be? 

If  the  low  level  of  production  that  we 
have  seen  in  the  past  few  months  con- 
tinues over  a  long  period  of  time,  which 
all  forecasts  indicate  will  happen,  there 
will  be  a  pent-up  demand  and  low  sup- 
ply of  houses  which  will  ultimately  cause 
the  price  of  housing  to  skyrocket.  In 
other  words,  our  present  policies  are  not 
aimed  at  fighting  inflation,  they  are 
aimed  at  worsening  inflation. 

The  additional  200,000  units  that  the 
activation  of  Brooke-Cranston  would 
provide,  coupled  with  the  100,000  units 
that  the  remodeled  235  program  could 
provide,   would   be   an  appropriate  re- 


sponse to  this  crisis.  During  the  reces- 
sion in  1974,  Congress  provided  for  fund- 
ing of  an  $8.8  billion  Brooke-Cranston 
program  and  in  addition  approved  an  in- 
come tax  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
housing.  The  Brooke-Cranston  program 
sponsored  190,000  single-family  housing 
units.  The  tax  credit  was  utilized  by 
483,926  home  purchasers.  An  assistance 
program  of  the  same  magnitude  is 
needed  now. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  propos- 
ing would  provide  room  in  the  budget  for 
activation  and  funding  of  a  $10  billion 
Brooke-Cranston  program.  Under  our 
proposal,  S5  billion  in  mortgage  pur- 
chase commitments  would  be  issued  by 
GNMA  on  August  1.  1980  and  another 
$5  billion  in  commitments  would  be  is- 
sued on  October  1,  1980.  To  accomplish 
this,  there  would  have  to  be  additional 
new  budget  authority  of  $4.9  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  and  $600  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget.  There 
would  be  a  recapture  of  $100  million  in 
outlays  in  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  and 
additional  outlays  of  $1.6  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  Because  of  the 
cyclical  nature  of  the  program,  there 
will  be  a  recapture  of  $600  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  net  cost 
to  the  Government,  over  6  years,  will  be 
$1,795  million  for  the  200,000  units  pro- 
duced. 

Opponents  of  this  action  would  have  us 
focus  on  the  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981 
alone.  I  say,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side 
of  that  coin — the  consequences  of  not 
stimulating  the  production  of  houses. 
The  NAHB  projects  that  the  anticipated 
decline  by  the  end  of  the  year  of  over  1 
million  housing  starts  since  1978  will  re- 
sult in  the  loss  of  1.6  million  jobs  and 
$27.5  billion  in  wages.  There  will  be  a 
loss  of  $7.5  billion  in  Federal,  State,  and 
local  tax  revenues  and  a  total  loss  to  the 
economy  of  $124  billion.  These  figures 
represent  the  housing  Industry  alone. 
The  ripple  effect  on  suppliers  and  other 
related  industries  would  result  in  the 
loss  of  3  million  additional  jobs. 

There  is  good  reason  to  look  at  Brooke- 
Cranston  as  a  "no  cost"  program  if  we 
are  willing  to  focus  on  the  larger  pict\ire. 
Even  the  HUD  Secretary  has  said  so  in 
testimony.  According  to  him  the  Federal 
income  from  jobs  gained  under  the  pro- 
gram at  least  equals  the  net  cost  of  the 
program  to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  have  some  difficult  choices  to  make. 
Most  of  my  colleagues  are  committed  to 
balancing  the  budget.  That  may  still  be 
possible  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Senate  to 
give  meaningful  assistance  to  this  vital 
sector  of  our  economy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  not  to  give  this  assistance  is  short 
sighted  and  contradictory  to  the  primary 
goal  of  curbing  infiation.  It  also  seems 
to  me  that  it  will  be  too  costly  in  terms 
of  jobs  and  the  overall  quality  of  life  of 
our  citizens  not  to  make  this  program 
available. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
approve  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  some  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the   Senator  from   Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  Also.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
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distinguished  colleague  for  his  leader- 
ship in  offering  this  amendment.  I  wel- 
crane  the  opportunity  to  support  him  In 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
chance  to  support  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut.  Senator 
Weicker's  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  will  revise  the  budget  to  in- 
clude the  $5  billion  to  reactivate  the 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Assistance 
Act,  better  known  in  the  housing  indus- 
try as  the  Brooke-Cranston  program. 

The  amendment  could  not  be  more 
timely.  The  Carter  administration  has 
mandated  credit  controls  which  have 
severely  harmed  the  housing  industry's 
ability  to  stay  afloat.  This  is  not  rhetoric. 
According  to  Economic  News  Notes,  the 
membership  publication  of  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders,  housing 
starts  plummeted  22  percent  between 
February  and  March— 22  percent  in  1 
month.  And  this  does  not  even  state  the 
true  picture.  For  the  month  of  March, 
single  family  housing  starts  were  down 
nationally,  52.5  percent  over  March  of 
the  previous  year.  We  are  building  fewer 
than  half  as  many  single  family  homes 
as  we  did  last  year. 

I  have  a  greater  stake  in  this  legisla- 
tion than  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues, 
though  no  one  in  Congress  can  avoid 
seeing  the  misery  this  housing  credit 
cnmch  is  causing.  But  in  Oregon,  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  our  economy  depends  on 
housing.  The  impact  of  Federal  credit 
policies,  coupled  with  congressional  in- 
action, is  being  felt  quickly  and  force- 
fully. 

It  is  tragic  but  it  is  true  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  and.  therefore,  the  timber 
economy  of  my  State  is  usually  the  first 
to  feel  the  crunch  of  any  kind  of  eco- 
nomic reccssiou  and  usually  the  last  to 
recover. 

According  to  the  Western  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Association  figures,  by  the  middle 
of  April,  about  half  the  approximately 
800  lumber  mills  in  the  West  have  been 
affected  by  this  housing  depression.  Of 
those  mills,  141  have  shut  down  entirely. 
In  Oregon  alone,  39  mills  were  closed  by 
the  middle  of  April  and  another  70  mills 
had  cut  back  on  production. 

In  some  of  the  communities  in  my 
State,  there  is  as  high  as  18  or  19  percent 
unemployment  due  to  this  kind  of  mill 
closure. 

The  President  has  succeeded  in  what 
he  set  out  to  do.  The  price  of  Douglas  fir 
lumber  has  dropped  15  to  20  percent 
since  he  began  turning  the  screws.  But 
what  is  the  cost?  Can  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon really  afford  to  eliminate  the  jobs  of 
3.000  millworkers?  We  have  done  that, 
and  to  be  sure  our  message  gets  across, 
we  have  allowed  another  1,200  construc- 
tion workers  to  join  the  imemployment 
lines  in  Oregon, 

I  do  not  want  any  of  my  colleagues  to 
feel  that  this  is  only  Oregon's  problem. 
I  refer  your  attention  again  to  the  Home 
Builders'  figures.  These  figures  show  the 
national  scope  of  the  housing  employ- 
ment disaster.  The  decline  of  over  1  mil- 
lion starts  since  1978  could  cost  1.6  mil- 
lion jobs.  $27.5  billion  in  wages,  and  a  loss 
of  up  to  $7.5  billion  in  Federal.  State, 


and  local  tax  revenues.  Even  those  of  us 
committed  to  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  cannot  ignore  the  stark  realities 
presented  by  these  figures. 

The  tremendous  advantage  to  this 
amendment  is  the  cost-effective,  anti- 
inflationary  effect  it  should  produce. 
Brooke-Cranston  is  a  low-cost  program 
because  the  income  realized  from  It 
should  more  than  offset  the  net  costs. 
As  many  as  400,000  additional  jobs 
should  be  created,  not  to  mention  the 
ripple  effect  it  will  produce  in  housing 
related  industries.  It  is  anti-inflationary 
because  it  will  help  eliminate  the  build- 
ing demand  for  reasonably  priced  hous- 
ing, and  ease  the  demand  pressure  which 
has  caused  housing  prices  to  skyrocket. 

According  to  a  GAO  study  on  the  1974- 
75  Brooke-Cranston  program.  18,000  to 
35,000  additional  housing  starts  were 
generated  by  the  program,  accounting 
lor  between  33,000  and  65,000  full-time 
jobs.  The  GAO  estimates  the  cost  of  each 
job  ranged  between  $6,000  and  $12,000, 
and  for  each  housing  start,  $12,000  to 
$23,000.  In  addition,  close  to  $1.1  billion 
in  real  wealth  was  added  to  the  gross 
national  product  after  adjustment  for 
inflation.  Other  figures  indicate  that  the 
$8.8  billion  set-aside  in  1974-75  housed 
307.000  families.  The  concurrent  tax 
credit,  utilized  at  that  time,  helped  483,- 
926  homeowners. 

Recently,  the  Senate  took  action  to 
help  give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  the  in- 
dustry, through  a  modified  235  program. 
This  concept,  promulgated  by  the  Carter 
administration,  was  a  basic  beginning, 
but  more  cosmetic  than  substantive.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  I  am  as  committed 
to  a  balanced  budget  as  any  Member  of 
this  body.  I  am  equally  committed  to  the 
economic  health  of  this  Nation  and  this 
industry. 

In  his  remarks  of  April  12  before  the 
Senate,  my  colleague  from  Connecticut 
clearly  stated : 

The  administration's  housing  proposal  Is 
not  a  solution.  It  Is  a  beginning  and  nothing 
more  ...  It  may  give  salutary  appearance 
of  action,  which  Is  especially  desirable  In  an 
election  year.  I  urge  that  we  not  avoid  taking 
the  right  economic  actions  today  merely  be- 
cause these  may  be  construed  to  be  wrong 
political  actions. 

The  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders  agrees,  stating: 

The  President's  plan  to  assist  FHA  build- 
ers by  revising  the  section  235  program  to 
assist  moderate  income  home  buyers,  this 
Initiative  Is  welcomed  and  helpful,  but  it 
does  not  assist  the  vast  majority  of  home 
buyers  and  builders  who  are  served  by  the 
conventional  housing  market. 

I  believe  that  a  program  the  magni- 
tude of  Brooke-Cranston  is  needed  now. 
Together  with  the  new  HUD  235  pro- 
gram, it  will  start  as  many  as  300,000 
new  homes.  It  is  cost  effective.  In  1974- 
75,  $8.8  billion  in  budget  authority  was 
appropriated  after  recapture.  The  net 
cost  of  the  program  was  only  $412  mil- 
lion. By  1977,  GNMA  had  sold  184,000 
of  the  190,000  mortgages  purchased  im- 
der  the  program.  Opponents  who  argue 
that  this  is  a  costly  program  fail  to  rec- 
ognize or  acknowledge  the  recapture  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  Brooke-Cranston  costs 
only  $300  million  in  outlays  per  year  over 


a  6-year  period.  The  cost  to  the  economy 
will  be  much  greater  without  it. 

Tlie  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates $4,920  million  in  budget  authority 
and  a  decrease  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  $550  miUlon  more  in  budget 
authority  and  $1,550  million  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  if  we  pass  this 
amendment  and  appropriate  the  full 
amount  requested.  The  net  cost  will  be 
considerably  less  than  these  figures  after 
recapture. 

If  I  have  not  yet  convinced  anyone 
that  this  is  a  low-cost,  effective  program. 
I  refer  them  to  the  Budget  Committee 
recommendations.  Ttie  committee  ex- 
pects to  reduce  commerce  and  housing 
credit  outlays  over  the  next  6  years  from 
$2.6  billion  to  $2.4  billion.  If  we  appro- 
priate $5  billion  for  the  Brooke-Cranston 
program,  we  shall  see  less  than  a  4-per- 
cent increase  in  total  outlays  between 
fiscal  year  1979  and  fiscal  year  1985.  Con- 
trast that  increase  with  some  of  the 
other  federally  mandated  "necessities  of 
life." 

Between  fiscal  years  1979  and  1985.  se- 
cured income  outlays  should  increase 
from  $160  billion  to  $324  billion— 100 
percent  increase  Health  outlays  will  rise 
from  $49.6  billion  to  $96  billion — almost 
100  percent.  Defense  costs  will  skjTocket 
133  percent— from  $117  billion  to  $267 
billion. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  have 
stood  on  this  Senate  fioor  and  said  that 
national  security  is  more  than  missiles 
and  guns.  Shelter  and  work  are  just  as. 
if  not  more,  important  to  maintaining 
a  secure  and  worthwhile  America.  The 
Brooke-Cranston  program  Is  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  grave  problems  of  housing 
and  unemployment.  Without  this  budget 
waiver,  we  cannot  revive  that  program. 

That  is  why  I  urge  the  Senate  to  join 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  and  pass  this  budget  waiver 
for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr>  .  Who  vields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  particular  reluctance  that  I  rise  to 
oppose  this  amendment.  My  reluctance, 
first,  Is  based  on  my  very  high  esteem  for 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  whose  work  In 
the  Senate  Is  so  very  fine.  I  am  doubly 
regretful  because,  yesterday,  he  was  one 
of  the  sturdy  and  wise  souls  in  a  very 
slim  band  that  supported  the  substitute 
amendment  that  I  offered.  I  think  the 
appropriateness  of  that  amendment  will 
become  more  and  more  apparent  as  this 
year  wears  on. 

Second,  I  regret  being  unable  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  because  it  relates 
to  th"  measure  called  Brooke-Cranston, 
though  I  prefer  Cranston-Brooke,  that 
did  so  much  for  housing  back  In  the  mid- 
seventies.  I  think  the  time  may  very  well 
come  in  the  course  of  this  year,  if  the 
recession  deepens  to  the  degree  that 
many  fear  and  if  housing  gets  into  an 
even  worse  collapse  than  it  presently 
finds  itself  in,  that  we  will  need  to  trig- 
ger Brooke-Cranston. 

We  may  find  that  some  of  the  prior- 
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itles  that  were  rejected  In  the  budget  and  I  voted  at  that  time.  There  was  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  the  Sen-  understanding  by  Mr.  Darby  and  others 
ator  from  Connecticut  supported  will  be-     I  have  talked  to  that  that  would  pertain 


ance,  since  S.  2177  (which  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  22)  would  permit  the 
use  of  unobligated  balances  from  the  sec- 
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Interest  cost  is  the  primary  Ingredient 
1  a.  .<;lowine  housing  construction  in- 


Mr.  President,  much  as  I  support  the 
objective  of  strengthening  the  housing 


Second,  lenders  had  no  expectation  that 
Government  was  going  to  do  anything  to 
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ities  that  were  rejected  in  the  budget 
amendment  which  I  offered  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  supported  will  be- 
come necessary  In  the  course  of  this  year 
to  alleviate  a  deep  recession  and  to  help 
those  individuals  in  those  programs  that 
will  be  injured  most  by  that  recession. 

Presently,  however.  I  am  convinced 
that  we  have  to  hold  to  a  balanced  budg- 
et. I  hope  very  much  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  hold  to  that  balanced  budget 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  1981.  Whether 
that  will  be  possible  will  depend  upon 
matters  beyond  our  control,  namely. 
the  performance  of  the  economy. 

In  the  event  that  the  recession  deepens 
and  housing,  the  constructing  trades  and 
related  aspects  of  our  economy  find 
themselves  in  deeper  and  deeper  trouble. 
I  believe  we  may  have  to  turn  to  trigger- 
ing Brooke-Cranston  and  providing  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  authority  that  the  Sen- 
ator in  his  wisdom  envisages  as  neces- 
sary now. 

Unfortunately,  however,  at  this  point. 
I  think  we  should  not  take  that  step  in 
a  way  that  would  unbalance  the  budget 
already  before  us  by  presumably  very 
significant  sums  nmning.  at  least,  be- 
yond $1  billion  and  possibly  up  to  $5 
billion  or  $6  billion. 

There  is  a  measiire  working  Its  way 
through  the  legislative  process  that 
would  revise  and  bring  up  to  date  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program  so  that  it  will 
be  reauthorized  in  a  more  modem,  effec- 
tive fashion,  that  would  provide  the  basis 
for  using  Brooke-Cranston — I  correct 
myself,  Cranston-Brooke — If  the  time 
comes  when  that  is  necessary. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  sup- 
port the  present  amendment  for  those 
reasons.  I  think  we  may  find  ourselves 
turning  to  Brooke-Cranston  before  the 
fiscal  year  that  is  now  coming  before  us 
runs  its  course. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
make  one  point,  then  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  President,  the  Brooke-Cranston 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  has 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  concern.  I  think 
immediately  of  the  leadership  of  the 
homebuilders  from  my  own  State,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Gordon  Darby,  the  leader 
of  our  own  homebuilders  in  Charleston, 
Joe  Griffin,  and  others  I  have  discussed 
this  matter  with. 

When  that  group  came  to  the  National 
Cmgress.  I  met  with  them.  I  tried  to  out- 
line various  solutions.  I  mentioned  that 
Brooke-Cranston  would  be  one  solution, 
together  with  the  purchase  by  PNMA 
of  various  low  interest  mortgages  held 
by  savings  and  loan  institutions,  and 
otherwise  try  to  get  an  alternative,  such 
as  the  variable  rate  mortgage  recom- 
mended by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  (Mr.  Long). 

Thereupon,  we  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  at  the  White  House,  amd  con- 
ferred at  the  White  House.  The  White 
House  informed  us  they  had  no  plan  to 
spend  any  Brooke-Cranston  moneys  for 
emergency  home  purchase  assistance. 

Thereafter,  Senator  Rizgle  in  the 
Budget  Committee  submitted  his  par- 
ticular amendment  for  fiscal  year  1981, 


and  I  voted  at  that  time.  There  was  an 
understanding  by  Mr.  Darby  and  others 
I  have  talked  to  that  that  would  pertain 
to  the  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  concern  for  some  kind  of  emergency 
relief  in  this  particular  year,  where  the 
need  is  now,  not  next  year,  for  our  home- 
builders in  America  and  in  my  State,  I 
worked  with  Senator  Williams  on  the 
section  235  program  to  provide  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  housing  industry. 

We  found  at  that  time,  when  we  could 
give  it  better  attention,  trying  to  under- 
stand the  position  of  the  White  House, 
and  with  the  budget  process,  that  the 
problem  was  not  a  shortage  of  money. 
Rather,  the  problem  for  the  homebuild- 
ers was  high  interest  rates,  and  the  best 
thing  we  could  possibly  do  was  try  to 
arrest  this  inflation  by  paying  our  bills, 
getting  out  of  the  credit  market  as  a 
Government  entity,  and  eventually  low- 
ering those  interest  rates.  Brooke-Crans- 
ton provides  not  only  an  interest  subsidy, 
but  it  also  provides  mortgage  money, 
and  there  is  not  a  shortage  of  mortgage 
money. 

So,  approaching  it  with  the  sentiments 
of  the  action  taken  just  2  weeks  ago  by 
the  Senate  when  it  passed  the  section 
235  amendments,  which  I  supported,  we 
provided  for  100.000  units  to  cost  $100 
million.  Brooke-Cranston,  if  funded  at  a 
level  that  would  support  100,000  units, 
could  raise  fiscal  year  1981  outlays  by  30 
times  as  much,  or  $3  billion. 

We  think  the  better  approach  now  Is,  if 
we  need  200,000  additional  units,  to  take 
that  up  at  the  time  of  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution. 

But  the  best  for  the  homebuilders  is  the 
best  for  all  America,  just  pay  our  bills 
and  try  to  lower  the  interest  rates.  We 
are  beginning  to  see  some  results.  Chase 
Manhattan  has  gone  down  to  17  percent 
and  the  largest  savings  and  loan  on  the 
west  coast  is  down  4.75  percentage 
points  to  12.75  percent. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  get  up  casually  and 
act  as  if  I  do  not  have  on  my  own  con- 
.science  and  mind  the  representations  we 
made  to  our  own  homebuilders. 

At  this  time,  particularly,  I  feel  that, 
as  manager  of  the  bill,  we  are  not  sup- 
porting any  amendments,  yet  at  the 
same  time  I  believe  I  am  supporting  that 
which  they  would  have  me  support; 
namely,  trying  to  get  assistance  for  100,- 
000  housing  units  at  the  present  time,  at 
a  much  more  economical  approach  than 
Brooke-Cranston — and  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  distinguished  author  of 
Brooke-Cranston. 

Mr.  President,  the  Welcker  amendment 
to  provide  an  allowance  for  funding  the 
function  370  Brooke-Cranston  emer- 
gency home  purchase  assistance  pro- 
gram is  objectionable  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

Activation  of  Brooke-Cranston  Is  un- 
acceptably  expensive.  It  could  add  $5.8 
billion  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  deficit.  Even 
under  favorable  assumptions,  it  would 
add  $1.6  billion. 

The  budget  provides  ample  funds  to 
support  housing.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  recommendation  already  In- 
cludes $34.3  billion  in  budget  authority 
to  assist  housing. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  provide  this  sdlow- 


ance,  since  S.  2177  (which  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  22)  would  permit  the 
use  of  unobligated  balances  from  the  sec- 
tion 235  program  to  provide  a  short-run 
stimulus  to  the  housing  industry.  The 
modified  section  235  program  would  add 
an  additional  $0.1  billion  to  fiscal  year 
1981  outlays,  compared  to  the  $1.6  to  $5.8 
billion  of  the  Welcker  amendment  and 
would  assist  100,000  housing  units. 

The  outlay  impact  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  is  unpredictable  and 
poses  a  major  threat  to  the  outlay  tar- 
gets. In  any  year,  outlays  depend  cru- 
cially upon  the  lag  between  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  mortgages.  If  interest  rates 
remain  high,  HUD  will  purchase  mort- 
gages but  not  resell  them  until  the  rates 
come  down,  because  HUD  is  required  to 
minimize  the  cost  of  operating  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  today's  economy  there  could  easily 
be  a  1-year  lag  between  purchase  and 
sale,  and  the  fiscal  year  1981  outlay  in- 
crease from  Brooke-Cranston  would  be 
an  additional  $5.8  billion  instead  of  the 
$1.6  billion  asstimed  by  Senator  Weicker. 

A  GAO  evaluation  of  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program  as  previously  oper- 
ated concluded  that  60  percent  of  the 
homebuyers  would  have  purchased  a 
home  without  a  subsidized  mortgage  loan. 

The  contention  that  Brooke-Cranston 
is  no-cost  program  is  not  accurate. 
The  interest  subsidies  provided  are  a  real 
cost  to  the  (joverrmient,  and  are  refiect- 
ed  in  the  discoimted  sales  value  of  the 
mortgages.  These  subsidies  are  not  offset 
through  the  taxes  paid  by  construction 
workers.  A  Commerce  Department  anal- 
ysis estimates  the  net  cost  to  be  $4,500 
per  job  created. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
state  at  the  beginning,  I  agreed  with  the 
alterations  in  the  program  requirements 
made  in  S.  2177  passed  by  the  Senate 
on  April  18  of  this  year. 

In  the  case  where  emergency  action 
in  the  nature  of  Brooke-Cranston  is 
needed,  the  changes  in  sales  price  limits, 
mortgage  limits,  and  subsidy  level  made 
in  S.  2177  made  the  program  more  in 
time  with  the  times.  But  now  is  not  the 
time,  in  my  judgment,  for  Brooke- 
(Transton.  I  stated  so  on  April  18  when 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate. 

Interest  rates  are  decreasing,  as  the 
chairman  just  said.  Yesterday,  Home 
Savings  and  Loan  of  Los  Angeles  de- 
creased its  mortgage  rate  from  17  per- 
cent to  12%  percent,  a  dramatic  drop  for 
1  day.  In  fact,  I  doubt  it  happened  in 
history  before. 

It  indicates  that  that  largest  savings 
and  loan  association  in  the  United  States 
believes  interest  rates  are  headed  down 
sharply,  and  they  have  so  lowered  their 
rate  to  take  that  Into  account. 
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Interest  cost  is  the  primary  ingredient 
in  a  slowing  housing  construction  in- 
dustry, at  the  present  time. 

Brooke-Cranston,  as  Members  know. 
is  designed  to  help  the  housing  industry 
by  providing  liquidity  to  mortgage  insti- 
tutions—liquidity (disintermediation) 
was  a  problem  in  1974-75  when  Brooke- 
Cranston  was  first  instituted — but  not 
now. 

For  exaunple,  liquidity  of  savings  and 
loans  is  presently  8.54  percent  of  aavongs 
a  very  liquid  position.  What  the  hous- 
ing construction  industry  needs  are  low- 
er prices,  lower  down  payments,  lower 
energy  costs,  lower  interest  rates  and 
generally  reduced  infiation.  To  add  $51/2 
billion  in  budget  authority— $10  billion 
of  debt  to  the  Nation's  credit  markets — 
and  nearly  $2  billion  of  outlays  over  the 
next  3  years  to  the  Federal  debt  is  hard- 
ly the  way  to  correct  the  underljdng 
problem— which  is  the  problem  of  in- 
flation, as  I  already  said. 

Brooke-Cranston  addresses  the  symp- 
toms at  this  time  while  worsening  the 
basic  illness  of  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  housing  has  been  a 
major  contributor  to  recent  inflation — 
though  mortgage  rates  have  contrib- 
uted more  than  housing  prices  in  recent 
months— and  slowdown  to  existing  level 
is  in  keeping  with  anti-inflation  program 
as  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  al- 
ready noted. 

As  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
noted,  the  White  House  has,  in  May  2 
and  May  3  hearings  before  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  with  Sec- 
retary Landrieu.  indicated  that  it  has  no 
intention  of  using  Brooke-Cranston 
money. 

The  outlay  estimate  that  was  used  by 
Senator  Weicker  is  optimistic,  in  that  it 
assumes  rapid  commitment  and  sale  of 
mortgages  and  thus  offsets  outlays.  Con- 
tinued high  interest  rates  would  fore- 
stall sale  and  drive  outlays  higher,  as 
high  as  $6  billion. 

CBO  has  indicated  In  February  1980 
testimony  that  Brooke-CYanston  is  not  a 
really  effective  program  and  was  not 
that  effective  even  in  1974-75.  CBO  es- 
timates that  in  1974-75,  the  $7.8  billion 
of  commitments  produced  a  net  addi- 
tion of  only  18,000  housing  starts.  The 
other  82.000  commitments  were  to  hous- 
ing starts  that  CBO  estimates  would 
have  occurred  anyway. 

GAO,  in  September  1976,  reported  that 
the  1974-75  Brooke-Cranston  money 
went  to  persons  of  moderate  income  who 
used  the  money  to  buy  larger,  more  ex- 
pensive homes — not  first-time,  low-in- 
come homebuyers.  The  proposed  changes 
incorporated  in  S.  2177  will  exacerbate 
this  effect. 

In  summary,  Brooke-Cranston  could 
be  quite  costly;  it  adds  about  $700  mil- 
lion of  outlay  for  each  1  percent  of  sub- 
sidy, and  does  not  really  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  cost  that  faces  the  construction 
industry  now.  Bringing  interest  and 
housing  costs  down  is  most  important 
and  we  should  let  the  current  downward 
trend,  about  2  percentage  points  in 
mortgage  rates  in  the  last  3  weeks,  con- 
tinue. That  will  make  Brooke-Cranston 
even  less  necessary,  less  appropriate 
than  it  is  now. 


Mr.  President,  much  as  I  support  the 
objective  of  strengthening  the  housing 
industry,  I  feel  that  Brooke-Cranston  is 
the  wrong  way  to  go,  and  I  strongly  op- 
pose the  Weicker  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  Senator  Hollings  about  the  many 
efforts  underway  to  be  of  help  to 
housing. 

I  was  associated  with  Senator  Wil- 
liams in  the  legislation  we  passed  that 
would  make  the  235  program  more  ef- 
fective in  covering  more  homes  or  units 
as  well  as  many  other  steps  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  mentioned 
which  are  in  the  works  and  wliich  can 
provide  some  help  to  an  industry  that 
needs  help. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  is  acutely  aware  of  the  need 
for  help  for  the  housing  industry.  He  is 
seeking  to  provide  leadership  to  give  it 
assistance,  and  I  applaud  him  for  that. 
We  need  to  find  ways  within  our  strin- 
gent budget  to  do  all  we  can  to  help 
that  industry. 

One  of  the  major  problems  hindering 
the  housing  industry  is  the  astounding 
mortgage  rates  and  interest  rates  we 
have  been  confronted  by  recently.  There 
has  been  a  dramatic  drop  on  that  front, 
starting  in  California,  where  yesterday 
the  Heme  Savings  and  Loan  Association 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  Nation's  largest  sav- 
ings and  loan  association,  slashed  its 
mortgage  rate  by  4%  points  down  to 
12%  percent.  That  is  a  dramatic  drop. 
I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  significant 
drop  in  1  day. 

The  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation in  San  Francisco  and  several 
smaller  savings  associations  in  Arizona 
have  recently  announced  decreases  to 
14 '/2  percent.  So  a  trend  is  at  work  that 
can  be  of  some  help. 

Plainly,  more  help  is  needed  along  the 
lines  of  what  Senator  Hollings  has  dis- 
cussed, and  help  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Brooke-Cranston  program  in  the 
course  of  time.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  I  may  be  working  arm  in  arm  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  insure 
that  that  happens.  Unfortunately.  I  can- 
not join  arms  with  him  at  this  particular 
moment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  necessarj'  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  reluctance  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut to  add  $10  biUion  to  the  budget 
resolution.  The  intent  is  to  allow  fund- 
ing for  the  "Brooke-Cranston"  emer- 
gency mortgage  purchase  program. 

I  am  certainly  sympathetic  to  helping 
out  the  housing  industry.  In  my  own 
State  of  Florida,  housing  construction 
has  ground  to  a  total  halt.  But  we  have 
to  look  at  what  has  caused  the  problem, 
and  see  whether  the  proposed  medicine 
will  save  the  patient  or  kill  him. 

It  is  high  interest  rates  which  stopped 
housing  construction.  Those  high  inter- 
est rates  came  about  from  two  causes. 
First  and  foremost,  inflation  reached  a 
rate  of  close  to  20  percent.  No  reasonable 
person  or  institution  is  going  to  lend 
money  at  less  than  the  rate  of  inflaUon. 


Second,  lenders  had  no  expectation  that 
Government  was  going  to  do  anything  to 
reduce  inflation.  At  every  other  txim, 
the  Government  had  always  leaned  to 
the  side  of  stimulation  and  away  from 
restraint.  Back  in  March,  when  the 
Democratic  leadership  of  Congress  met 
with  the  administration  to  work  out  a 
balanced  budget,  the  bottom  had  already 
dropped  out  of  the  long-term  credit 
markets.  Lenders  were  too  uncertain  to 
commit  their  money  for  long-term  loans 
at  any  rate  of  interest. 

The  primar>'  concern  of  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  was  to  develop  a  credible 
economic  policy  to  attempt  to  restore 
stabihty  to  the  financial  markets.  For- 
tunately, that  approach  seems  to  be  suc- 
ceeding. Over  the  last  few  weeks,  the 
markets  have  stabilized  and  interest 
rates  have  decreased  significantly.  Six- 
month  Treasury  bill  rates  have  come 
down  from  15.7  percent  on  March  25  to 
9.5  percent  this  Monday  'May  5) .  Rates 
for  prime  commercial  paper  have  also 
dropped  by  2>2  percent.  These  declines 
in  short-term  rates  will  improve  the  flow 
of  funds  into  thrift  institutions  for  mort- 
gages. In  addition  to  this  decUne  in 
short-term  rates,  the  market  rates  for 
home  mortgages  have  also  begun  to  come 
down.  We  have  seen  a  drop  of  almost  2 
percent  in  the  latest  Fannie  Mae  auction 
rates.  In  the  month  of  April.  FHA/VA 
insured  mortgages  dropped  from  15.9 
percent  to  14  percent;  conventional 
mortgages  came  down  from  17.5  percent 
to  15.7  percent.  These  major  declines  in 
just  6  weeks  are  the  most  positive  signs 
we  have  in  the  whole  economy. 

Adding  $10  billion  in  spending  would 
simply  show  that  Congress  is  not  serious 
about  fiscal  restraint.  If  that  is  the 
message  that  goes  out  to  the  country  and 
the  financial  markets,  interest  rates  are 
just  going  to  shoot  up  again.  Higher 
interest  rates  will  cause  more  harm  to 
the  housing  industry  than  could  ever  be 
corrected  by  Brooke-Cranston  or  any 
other  Government  program. 

The  Brooke-Cranston  program  was 
designed  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
liquidity  for  mortgage  lenders  when  high 
interest  rates  drive  money  into  short- 
term  securities.  I  support  the  reauthori- 
zation of  the  program  so  that  we  can 
have  it  in  place  when  this  occurs.  But 
liquidity  is  not  the  major  problem  at 
this  time.  The  problem  is  that  most 
people  cannot  qualify  for  mortgages  at 
high  interest  rates.  The  appropriate  re- 
sponse, therefore,  is  not  to  make  more 
money  available  for  mortgages.  What  we 
have  to  do  is  get  interest  rates  back 
down  so  that  people  can  qualify.  The 
only  way  to  do  that  is  to  change  peoples' 
expectations  about  infiation.  I  beUeve 
our  new  tough  stance  on  fiscal  pohcy  is 
beginning  to  achieve  that  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  hate  to  see  housing 
bearing  the  brunt  of  economic  restraint. 
It  costs  jobs,  and  in  the  long  run  it  is 
inflationarj-.  We  have  the  need  and  the 
demand  for  2  million  units  of  housing 
each  year.  If  we  only  build  1  million  units 
this  year,  then  we  are  going  to  have  an 
imbalance  of  demand  and  supply  next 
year  that  will  drive  up  housing  prices. 

My  hope  is  that  interest  rates  wlU 
come  down  enough  by  fall  to  let  housing 
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construction  start  to  recover  and  get  the 
supply  back  up  in  time  for  the  prime 
selling  season  in  the  spring.  I  discussed 
this  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


They  said,  "Above  all,  what  we  have  to 
have  is  a  balanced  budget,  not  only  in 
1981,  but  in  1982,  and  1983,  if  we  are 
gomg  to  hold  down  inflation  and  kppn 
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Like  him,  I  believe  the  present  high 
interest  rate  pohcy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  resulting  in  a  housing 
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savings  and  loan  ass(x;iatlon  In  Califor- 
nia did  come  down  rather  dramatically 
yesterday.  But  that  is  one  all  over  the 


Economic  experience  tells  us  that  the 
effect  of  this  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
economy.   This    is    because   "busts"   in 


indeed  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  constitu- 
ency, that  might  be  true  in  terms  of  only 
3  percent  who  can  now  afford,  imder  the 
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construction  start  to  recover  and  get  the 
supply  back  up  in  time  for  the  prime 
selling  season  in  the  spring.  I  discussed 
this  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
at  a  recent  hearing,  and  he  indicated 
that  he  expects  to  see  this  kind  of  signif- 
icant decrease  in  interest  rates  by  fall. 
If  interest  rates  do  not  come  down  by 
fall,  then  we  can  reexamine  econcmiic 
conditions  and  provide  any  appropriate 
assistance  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tl(m. 

If  we  put  the  Brooke-Cranston  money 
in.  it  is  Uable  to  be  spent  on  swnething 
else.  The  authorizing  legislation  requires 
a  decision  by  the  Secretary  to  release  the 
funds. 

Since  he  says  he  will  not  decide  to 
release  them,  that  leaves  extra  room  in 
the  budget  resolution  and  simply  frees 
up  money  for  something  else  that  some- 
one in  Congress  decides  to  spend. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  this 
amendment  claim  that  it  will  not  really 
cost  anytliing,  since  Ginny  Mae  will  re- 
sell the  mortgages  in  the  same  fiscal 
year.  There  are  several  problems  with 
that  assertion. 

First,  Ginny  Mae  is  constrained  by 
law  to  not  resell  the  mortgages  until  the 
most  favorable  economic  conditions.  If 
they  are  resold  immediately,  at  high  in- 
terest rates,  then  that  will  create  the 
greatest  cost  to  Government.  If  interest 
rates  do  come  down  to  the  level  where 
it  is  appropriate  to  resell  the  mortgages, 
then  the  assistance  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  second  problem  with  the  free- 
lunch  argument  is  that  if  Gixmy  Mae 
pumps  out  the  money  in  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year,  then  pulls  it  back  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  you  still  get  the  in- 
fiationary  effect  through  the  year. 

Finally,  neither  the  public  nor  the 
credit  markets  are  going  to  believe  us  if 
we  say  we  are  going  to  spend  $10  bUlion 
but  not  have  it  cost  anything.  That  is 
just  the  kind  of  head-in-the-sky  atti- 
tude about  Federal  spending  that  has 
the  public  up  in  arms.  The  actual  cost 
of  the  program  could  be  as  high  as  $5.8 
billion  in  outlays  for  1981.  That  would 
clearly  throw  the  budget  out  of  balance. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  jaeld 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  this  amendment,  although  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
raised  a  proper  point,  one  we  should  con- 
sider. 

There  is  no  question  that  homebuild- 
ing  is  in  a  depression.  It  is  not  in  a  re- 
cession. It  is  in  a  depression.  This  is  one 
of  the  sharpest  dropoffs  we  have  had  in 
homebuilding  in  the  last  25  years. 

At  the  same  time  homebullders  them- 
selves came  in  from  Wisconsin  as  did 
those  from  Virginia,  Connecticut.  Flor- 
ida, and  every  State.  I  talked  to  Wiscon- 
sin homebullders  about  their  dilemma. 
They  said  they  favored  Brooke-Cranston. 
but  they  agreed  with  me  that  we  should 
pass  Brooke-Cranston  while  at  the  same 
time  paying  for  it  by  reducing  Federal 
expenditures  elsewhere.  They  did  not 
want  a  Brooke-Cranston  amendment 
that  blows  a  hole  in  the  budget. 


They  said,  "Above  all,  what  we  have  to 
have  is  a  balanced  budget,  not  only  in 
1981.  but  in  1982,  and  1983,  if  we  are 
going  to  hold  down  inflation  and  keep 
interest  rates  under  control,  get  them 
down." 

And  that  is  what  they  are  really  In- 
terested in.  We  wUl  not  have  a  healthy 
homebuilding  industry  unless  we  follow 
a  consistent,  credible,  comprehensive 
anti-infiation  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is.  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  told  us,  the 
biggest  S.  &  L.  in  the  country  yesterday 
reduced  their  mortgage  rates  from  17.5 
percent  down  to  12.5  percent,  perhaps 
the  sharpest  drop  in  mortgage  rates  by 
a  major  mortgage  lender  m  history. 

This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  action  that 
we  need  to  get  homebuilding  back  on  its 
feet,  and  homebullders  recognizes  that. 

The  Senator  from  California  also  told 
us  about  the  other  actions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  administration,  by  the 
banking  committee,  and  by  Congress  to 
assist  housing. 

It  is  not  enough.  I  wish  we  could  do 
more.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  homebullders,  in  spite  of  their 
pUght,  would  not  be  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  which  is  going  to  blow  a  hole 
in  the  budget  and  guarantee  that  we  are 
going  to  have  an  unbalanced  budget. 
Maybe  they  are  wrong  in  that  kind  of 
thinking.  Maybe  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  right,  and  he  is  very  frank 
about  it.  He  says  a  balanced  budget 
should  not  be  given  consideration.  I  say 
it  should,  for  all  kinds  of  reasons,  but 
particularly  because  an  anti-inflation 
program  that  has  a  big  deficit  has  abso- 
lutely no  credibility  In  this  country,  not 
only  with  most  Americans,  most  tax- 
payers, but  with  the  homebuilders  them- 
selves. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
hope  that  this  amendment  is  not  passed 
and  is  defeated. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
emphasize  just  one  more  time  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
estimates  the  fiscal  year  1981  outlays  at 
$1.6  bilhon,  but  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee staff  estimates  that  the  cost 
could  run  as  high  as  $5.8  billion,  and 
that  is  the  surest  way  we  know  to  really 
guarantee  that  we  will  never  have  the 
balanced  budget. 

We  had  it  10  years  ago,  and  the  mood 
is  there.  The  need  is  there.  The  aware- 
ness is  there.  We  have  been  moving 
toward  that. 

We  never  had  any  amendment  that 
would  just  put  it  totally  out  of  kilter, 
go  right  into  the  set-aside  for  a  tax  cut. 
There  would  be  no  tax  cut.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  would  be  no  balanced  budget 
and  we  would  have  business  as  usual. 

So  I  £im  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  if  the  distln- 
gtiished  Senator  from  Connecticut  is.  He 
has  some  time  remaining,  and  then  we 
will  move  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Welcker. 
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Like  him,  I  believe  the  present  high 
interest  rate  policy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  resulting  in  a  housing 
recession  that  is  far  worse  than  expected 
by  Reserve  Board  officials.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  downturn  in  production  and 
in  employment  we  are  now  experiencing 
is  not  only  worse  than  expected,  but  is 
more  concentrated  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry than  anyone  anticipated.  Last 
month's  decline  in  housing  starts  and 
building  permits  startled  even  the  indus- 
try's experts. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
infiation  continues  to  be  our  most  seri- 
ous national  problem.  Nor  do  I  question 
the  need  for  strong  measures  to  reduce 
excessive  spending,  particularly  Federal 
spending.  I  intend  to  support  a  tight 
Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  And 
I  have  been  teUing  my  constituents,  and 
all  of  the  interest  groups,  that  everyone 
is  going  to  have  to  tighten  his  belt  a 
little  if  we  are  going  to  curb  those  per- 
sisting inflationary  pressures. 

But,  the  simple  fact  is  that  the  hous- 
ing industry  today  is  bearing  far  more 
than  its  fair  share  of  the  Inflation  bur- 
den. The  homebuilders  of  North  Caro- 
lina, hke  the  homebuilders  of  Con- 
necticut and  every  other  State,  have 
tightened  their  belts  and  have  not  any 
notches  left  to  tighten.  The  heaviest  im- 
pact is  being  felt  by  the  smallest  busi- 
nesses: The  recession  is  squeezing  out 
many  of  the  industry's  younger  and 
smaller  builders,  even  while  we  know 
there  will  be  a  strong  demand  for  their 
services  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
to  house  our  growing  population. 

I  know  that  the  administration  is  sup- 
porting some  action  to  help  the  industry. 
And  I  recognize  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  taken  some  action  to 
shield  housing  from  its  credit  cnmch 
policies.  But  these  have  not  been,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  effective.  They  pre- 
sume that  even  a  little  more  wringing- 
out  over  the  next  few  months  will  not 
hurt. 

I  agree  with  Senator  Weicker,  and 
many  others  in  the  Senate,  that  the 
housing  industry  has  been  wrung  out 
enough.  It  has  been  squeezed  far  more 
than  any  other  industry — far  more  than 
many  industries  which  are  much  less  im- 
portant to  us.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
to  aid  the  housing  Industry  with  the 
emergency  purchase  assistance  program 
that  was  originally  enacted  in  1974  and 
was  overwhelmingly  reauthorized  and 
updated  by  the  Senate  just  a  few  days 
ago. 

In  advocating  this,  I  recognize  there 
is  a  potential  conflict  with  our  budget 
objectives.  I  say  potential  because  I 
think  we  can  Include  emergency  home 
purchase  funds  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86  and  in  the  second  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1980  without  substantially 
changing  the  character  of  these  budgets. 
I  agree  with  Senator  Weicker  that 
there  is  a  crisis  in  the  housing  industry 
today,  and  that  emergency  action  is 
needed  now. 

I  have  listened  to  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  this  amendment  very  care- 
fully. It  is  all  well  and  good  to  say  inter- 
est rates  are  coming  down  and  that  one 
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savings  and  loan  association  in  Califor- 
nia did  come  down  rather  dramatically 
yesterday.  But  that  is  one  all  over  the 
Nation. 

And  they  may  very  well  be  down  by 
the  fall  of  the  year.  But  if  it  takes  until 
the  fall  of  the  year  before  housing  gets 
any  relief,  it  will  be  too  late  for  a  good 
many  homebuilders  across  America,  as 
we  all  saw  before. 

I  think  homebuilding  is  the  backbone 
or  one  of  the  parts  of  the  backbone  of 
our  economy.  It  not  only  affects  the 
building  industry.  It  affects  the  lumber 
industry.  It  affects  furniture.  It  affects 
almost  everything  that  we  can  think  of. 

No  one,  I  think,  has  been  more  fiscally 
responsible  in  this  Senate  through  the 
years  than  I  have,  but  I  just  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  home  industry,  those  who 
are  seeking  opportunities  to  own  their 
own  homes,  should  have  to  carry  this 
burden  at  this  time. 

For  that  reason  I  intend  to  support 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  long  been  an  advocate  of  balancing 
the  Federal  budget.  I  realize  the  neces- 
sity to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  bring 
Government  spending  under  control  and 
stop  Government  waste  and  abuse. 
Throughout  Budget  Committee  prepara- 
tion of  this  proposed  balanced  budget. 
I  favored  sharp  reductions  in  many  pro- 
grams. 

However.  I  am  deeply  concerned  over 
the  housing  situation  in  this  country. 
We  are  at  the  aeepest  and  sharpest  de- 
cline in  housing  starts  since  World  War 
U.  EXiring  the  first  3  months  of  this  year, 
housing  starts  were  down  27  percent  as 
compared  with  the  same  period  in  1979. 
In  March  of  this  year  alone,  housing 
starts  were  down  to  1.04  miUion,  as  com- 
pared to  1.8  mUlion  in  March  of  1979. 
This  represents  a  42-percent  decline. 

As  a  result  of  the  depressed  housing 
market.  176  lumber,  plywood  and  veneer 
plants  in  my  home  State  of  Oregon  have 
closed  down,  cut  back  their  labor  force, 
or  laid  off  the  entire  vrork  force.  Produc- 
tion has  plummeted  by  44  percent.  For 
many  of  these  workers,  other  jobs  in  the 
wood  products  industry  do  not  exist. 
Many  must  uproot  their  families  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  smaller  towns  in  Oregon 
rely  on  the  timber  industry  for  much  of 
their  employment.  In  Willamina,  Oreg., 
for  example,  300  workers  were  left  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  mill  closing.  The 
population  of  that  town  is  only  1,440. 

The  secondary  effects  are  already  be- 
ing felt  by  other  businesses.  There  Is  an 
increasing  number  of  business  failures; 
construction  projects  and  firms  are  clos- 
ing down;  and  thrift  institutions  are 
also  feeling  the  cnmch.  Automobile  sales 
have  plummeted  and  realtors  report 
that  resales  of  homes  are  down  by  50 
percent. 


Economic  experience  tells  us  that  the 
effect  of  this  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
economy.  This  is  because  "busts"  in 
housing  normally  precede  a  nationwide 
recession.  A  major  recession  would 
probably  postpone  our  efforts  to  balance 
the  budget  for  several  years.  I  believe 
that  boosting  housing  production  can 
lessen  the  recession,  and  therefore  aid 
our  efforts  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  effects  of  the  housing  situation 
are  widespread,  not  only  for  Oregon,  but 
for  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  well.  Every 
State  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  de- 
pressed housing  market.  We  need  relief 
now,  before  it  is  too  late  to  reverse  the 
trend  we  are  now  experiencing. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Weicker -Hatfield  resolution  to  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  We 
must  plan  now  to  provide  funding  for 
the  Brooke-Cranston  program.  Reacti- 
vation of  the  Brooke -Cranston  program 
has  been  estimated  to  help  produce  ad- 
ditional sales  of  200.000  housing  units. 
The  program  would  increase  outlays  1.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  a  fair 
price  to  pay  for  the  rewards  it  wUl  give 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  respond  to  several  points  raised,  and 
then  I  will  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time  so  we  can  have  r. 
vote  on  this  issue. 

First  of  all,  I  want  everyone  to  hear 
the  good  news  as  announced  by  one  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  in  California 
and  it  is  reiterated  here  in  the  Chamber. 
Apparently  the  recession  is  over,  the  de- 
pression is  over,  and  there  are  no  more 
problems.  The  interest  rate  is  down  to 
12?4  percent  at  a  savings  and  loan  in 
California. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  a  long  way  from 
the  end  of  the  tunnel  on  this  particular 
economic  crisis  that  faces  the  Nation. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  wants  to  put  too 
much  reliance  on  one  occurrence  and 
one  savings  and  loan  being  the  basis  for 
action  by  this  body  to  relieve  what  is  a 
depression. 

I  admire  Senator  Proxmire  more  than 
I  can  say  in  so  many  matters.  He  is  a 
great  friend  and  also  a  great  Senator. 
But  to  admit  there  is  a  depression  and 
say  we  are  going  to  all  sit  here  and  hang 
on — we  are  not  hanging  on ;  those  people 
are  out  of  work.  I  and  many  others,  not 
just  myself,  predicted  what  would  hap- 
pen last  December.  No  one  would  act 
then,  and  then  we  spoke  up  again  in 
March.  Finally,  one  day  I  am  sure  we 
will  be  out  of  this  morass.  But  at  what 
price  and  at  what  cost? 

Inevitably,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
industry  will  come  out  from  under,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  see  several  miUion,  2 
million  people  put  out  of  work  for  any 
substantial  period  of  time  while  we  let 
the  natural  course  of  events  take  hold. 

We  have  a  situation  in  the  United 
States  where  there  are  only  3  percent  in 
this  Nation  homeowners,  3  percent  able 
to  purchase  their  own  homes.  What  kind 
of  an  economic  policy  was  enacted  either 
by  the  White  House  or  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  Government  that  has  brought 
us  to  that  pass — 3  percent? 

It  has  been  stated  mistakenly  that  this 
body  has  become  a  rich  man's  club.  If 


indeed  it  is  a  reflection  of  the  constitu- 
ency, that  might  be  true  in  terms  of  only 
3  percent  who  can  now  afford,  imder  the 
pohcies  of  this  country,  to  buy  a  home. 
And  that  is  wrong,  dead  wrong. 

The  person  who  is  out  of  work,  is  a 
person  who  has  lost  his  business,  and 
they  are  going  out  in  droves  day  after 
day.  We  are  already  too  late. 

Yet  the  argument  that  is  presented 
on  the  fioor  is,  "All  right,  we  are  going 
to  be  too  late.  We  do  not  want  to  get 
ahead  of  the  problem.  We  might  have 
to  enact  Brooke-Cranston  sometime 
later  this  year.  We  might  have  to  go 
ahead  and  take  emergency  medicine 
sometime  later  this  year." 

When  are  we  going  to  go  ahead  and 
anticipate  crises  so  that  we  can  go 
ahead  and  avoid  them,  never  mind  re- 
act to  them  ? 

The  uproar  over  a  balanced  budget,  I 
can  assure  you.  is  nowhere  near  the  up- 
roar of  not  having  a  job  or  the  uproar 
of  not  being  able  to  rent  a  house  or  own 
a  home.  We  will  get  to  that  later. 

This  is  not  a  rich  man's  program, 
Brooke-Cranston.  It  does  not  alleviate 
all  the  problems  m  the  industry.  Indeed 
that  will  be  my  reason  for  taking  the 
floor  in  section  8  housing  later  this  eve- 
ning. 

No.  if  balancing  the  budget  means  no 
shelter,  and  if  it  means  unemployment, 
I  do  not  want  a  balanced  budgiet. 

As  the  distinguished  S«iator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hattuld)  so  correctly 
stated  before,  the  security  and  defense 
of  this  Nation  rely  very  much  on  the 
quality  of  life  afforded  its  people  and 
their  motivation.  Without  shelter  and 
without  jobs,  very  few  are  going  to  be 
singing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  at  the 
top  of  their  lungs. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  enact  this 
amendment.  The  figures  cited  by  the 
managers  of  the  bill  are  only  correct 
insofar  as  they  pertain  to  this  year.  But 
over  the  life  of  the  program  it  does  not 
cost  any  $5  or  $6  billion.  Instead  we  end 
up  on  the  plus  side,  not  the  minus. 

I  hope  we  will  do  it  both  in  terms  of 
the  emergency  that  exists,  in  terms  of 
assuring  that  we  will  not  have  inflation- 
ary circumstances  as  to  housing  in  the 
future,  and  as  to  making  that  tyi)e  of 
investment  in  the  human  condition 
which  is  not  inflationary  but  rather  is 
an  absolute  necessity  in  terms  of  the 
American  commitment  to  its  people. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  juncture  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  Mr. 
President,  T  do  not  know  what  the  situa- 
tion is  with  the  floor  manager. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  was  prepared  to  do 
the  same  thing.  I  do  not  want  to  provoke 
the  distinguished  Senator  further,  but 
the  Commerce  Department  did  make  an 
analysis  of  the  net  cost.  Brooke-Cran- 
ston is  not  a  no-cost  program.  The  net 
cost  is  $4,500  per  job  created,  for  short- 
term  jobs  lasting  only  a  few  weeks. 

Otherwise  Congress  did  respond,  as  we 
have  all  been  talking  about.  The  author 
of  Brooke-Cranston  pointed  out  that  the 
Senate,  on  April  22.  passed  a  modified 
section  235  program  that  would  assist 
100.000  imits.  I  think  we  are  doing  that 
right  now  for  the  8  million  people,  rather 
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than  waiting  until  the  fall  or  any  other 
time. 
We  are  trying  to  promote  it,  and  I  am 


housing  starts  began  to  recover  from 
the  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression. 


policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  need 
to  spread  that  burden  more  equitably. 
I  would  also  be  willing  to  make  reduc. 
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and  existing.  The  mortgage  revenue  bond     ">  i*5  percent,  down  from  highs  over  17     mainder  of  my  time,  Mr.  President,  and 
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than  waiting  until  the  fall  or  any  other 
time. 

We  are  trying  to  promote  it,  and  I  am 
confident  that  what  the  Congress  is  do- 
ing is  reflected  in  this  reaction,  with  the 
lowering  of  prime  interest  rates  and  the 
cutting  of  homebuilding  mortgage  rates 
out  on  the  west  coast. 

So  I  think  it  is  having  an  effect.  I  do 
not  think  it  should  be  disregarded.  I 
think  we  are  on  the  right  course.  I  think. 
to  the  contrary,  if  we  start  busting  the 
budget  by  $5.8  billion,  it  might  be  paid 
for  later,  but  it  is  going  to  be  paid  for  in 
spades  at  that  particular  time. 

Now  is  the  time  to  hold  the  line,  to 
continue  the  trend,  rather  than  turning 
it  back  over  again  to  the  high  interest 
rates  and  continuing  to  squeeze  again 
the  building  industry  further.  That  is  the 
whole  objective  we  have  in  mind.  I  do  not 
know  anything  better  we  can  do  for  the 
homebuilding  industry  than  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  on  the  floor  here  with  this 
particular  resolution. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  many  peo- 
ple were  shocked  when  the  national 
unemplo>Tnent  rate  leaped  to  7  percent 
in  April.  There  has  been  too  much  talk 
about  this  recession  being  short  and 
shallow.  In  Indiana  It  has  already  been 
too  long  and  too  deep.  In  Indiana  we 
have  had  a  raw  unemployment  rate  of 
over  9  percent  every  month  this  year. 
The  impact  on  the  automotive  and  hous- 
ing industries  has  been  quite  severe. 

Therefore  I  want  to  voice  my  strong 
support  for  this  amendment  to  fund 
190,000  housing  starts  under  the  Brooke- 
Cranston  program.  I  believe  we  should 
release  Brooke-Cranston  fimds  now,  not 
later.  Now  is  the  time  they  are  needed. 
Interest  rates  may  have  hit  their  peak, 
and  they  have  come  down  from  their 
highs  a  little  bit.  However,  the  reces- 
sion in  housing  starts  has  just  begim. 
and  the  national  unemployment  rate  has 
just  bepun  to  rise.  This  is  the  Ideal  time 
to  institute  an  interest  rate  reduction 
program  to  help  housing,  not  later.  Later 
would  not  only  be  too  late,  but  might 
come  during  the  recovery  when  it  might 
even  be  counterproductive. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  I  would 
urge  that  conference  committee  consider 
putting  it  into  effect  immediately.  If  that 
were  done  by  May  15,  GNMA  might  be 
able  to  get  the  commitments  issued  as 
early  as  July  1.  If  commitments  were 
issued  on  July  1.  the  increase  in  outlays 
would  occur  primarily  in  fiscal  year  1980 
rather  than  fiscal  year  1981.  That  Is 
when  they  are  needed,  not  later  this  fall 
or  next  year. 


Housing  starts  for  1980  are  now  ex- 
pected to  drop  to  the  lowest  level  since 
the  early  forties  during  the  Second  World 
War;  $9  billion  worth  of  homes  are  al- 
ready sitting  unsold  and  vacant.  Action 
is  needed  now. 

I  want  to  point  out  what  we  did  in 
1974-75  which  previously  had  been  the 
lowest  year  on  record.  During  that  time 
we  not  only  activated  Brooke-Cranston 
but  we  also  instituted  a  soecial  tax  credit 
of  5  percent  up  to  $2,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  homes.  When  combined 
with    the    Brooke-Cranston    program. 


housing  starts  began  to  recover  from 
the  worst  recession  since  the  Great 
Depression. 

I  have  only  one  concern  about  this 
amendment.  There  is  nothing  on  the 
revenue  side  and  I  think  there  should  be. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  of  this  program  will  be  recov- 
ered through  greater  tax  revenues  from 
increased  employment  as  a  result  of  the 
program  itself.  CBO  does  not  have  an 
estimate  in  this  regard.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  accurate  assumptions,  but  that 
does  not  mean  there  would  not  be  an  im- 
pact. It  is  estimated  that  in  1974-75,  the 
additional  revenues  from  these  housing 
starts  covered  the  loss  from  the  program 
itself. 

I  feel  that  support  for  this  particular 
amendment  is  fiscally  responsible.  Any- 
thing we  do  for  housing  at  this  point 
will  be  employing  unemployed  resources. 
That  will  mean  less  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  greater  revenues.  Any- 
thing we  do  for  housing  will  be  prevent- 
ing an  even  deeper  recession  which 
would  depress  revenues.  If  we  are  not 
careful,  this  recession  will  start  chasing 
its  tail  into  a  deeper  and  deeper  down- 
turn. 

If  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  ends 
up  not  being  balanced,  it  wUl  be  because 
economic  conditions  have  caused  reve- 
nues to  fall  off.  We  need  to  time  our  ac- 
tions in  anticipation  of  the  economy,  not 
in  reaction  to  it.  I  think  now  is  the  ideal 
time  to  release  Brooke-Cranston  funds. 
The  markets  have  all  turned  the  comer. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  recession  is  upon 
us  anymore.  If  we  wait  until  the  recov- 
ery to  release  the  funds,  we  will  he  stim- 
ulating the  economy  at  the  wrong  time 
creating  infiation  rather  than  employ- 
ment. 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  calculate  the 
potential  impact  of  an  additional  190,000 
housing  starte  which  this  amendment 
will  help  facilitate.  Each  start  will  cre- 
ate between  I'/a  to  2  jobs  in  housing  and 
related  industries.  The  335.000  new  jobs 
would  provide  $5  to  $6  billion  in  wages 
and  result  in  some  $1.3  to  $1.5  billion  in 
corporate  and  individual  income  tax  rev- 
enues. Nor  do  these  figures  count  the  in- 
direct impact  of  jobs  which  result  from 
the  additional  employment  outside  the 
housing  industry. 

In  fact,  if  we  get  in  there  now,  GNMA 
might  actually  make  money  in  the  proc- 
ess. By  buying  mortgages  cheap  when  in- 
terest rates  are  still  high,  and  selling 
them  dear  when  interest  rates  have  hope- 
fully fallen,  this  subsidy  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  wise  investment  instead.  Finally, 
by  smoothing  the  business  cycle  for  hous- 
ing, we  are  increasing  efficiency  and  low- 
ering housing  costs.  Labor  costs  can  be 
reduced  because  lower  unemployment 
premiums  will  be  required,  and  material 
costs  will  be  less  because  more  efficient 
production  methods  can  be  used. 

In  any  event.  I  think  our  priorities  are 
wrong.  Home  construction  should  not 
bear  such  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
burden  of  fighting  inflation.  Very  few 
programs  will  experience  a  50-percent 
cut  in  this  budget,  yet  that  is  the  cut 
which  will  be  imposed  on  the  entire  hous- 
ing industry  by  the  high  interest  rate 


policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  We  need 
to  spread  that  burden  more  equitably. 

I  would  also  be  willing  to  make  reduc- 
tions elsewhere  in  the  budget  if  that  were 
necessary  to  fund  this  program  or  to 
close  tax  loopholes  to  raise  additional 
revenues.  I  would  be  willing  to  close  tax 
loopholes  such  as  deferral  and  tax  credits 
on  foreign  oil.  I  would  be  willing  to  do 
that  because  I  think  housing  should  have 
a  priority  at  this  time,  but  I  think  this 
program  will  largely  finance  itself 
through  increased  employment. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  top  priority 
program.  Homebullders  in  Indiana  keep 
calling  my  office  telling  me  they  are  going 
broke.  Funding  Brooke-Cranston  will  not 
completely  solve  their  problems.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  least  we  can  do  when  they 
are  faced  with  disaster.  I  urge  your  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment. 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc- 
tantly oppose  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution  which  pro- 
vides up  to  $10  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.5  billion  in  budget  outlays 
during  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 
These  funds  would  have  been  used  to 
fund  the  Brooke-Cranston  housing  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  houslpg 
industry  is  in  bad  shape.  New  starts  have 
fallen  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  level  of 
1  million  units.  Permits  for  new  starts 
have  also  declined  precipitously.  Mort- 
gage money.  If  it  is  available,  is  priced  so 
high  that  few  families  can  afford  the 
monthly  payments.  I  believe  we  should 
help  the  housing  industry  but  we  must  be 
careful  in  fashioning  a  remedy  so  that 
we  do  not  rekindle  inflation  in  the  money 
markets. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  S.  2177 
when  the  Senate  considered  that  bill  last 
month.  I  believe  we  must  keep  the 
Brooke-Cranston  program  in  ready  re- 
serve if  we  need  it.  But  if  the  Senate 
busts  the  budget  now  by  voting  for  an 
additional  $5  or  $10  billion  increase  in 
budget  authority,  we  would  be  sending  a 
signal  to  the  economy  that  Congress  is 
not  serious  about  balancing  the  budget. 
The  credit  markets  are  in  a  volatile 
period  now.  Interest  rates  on  3-month 
Treasury  bills  dropned  from  16.5  percent 
on  March  27  to  12.7  percent  on  April  24. 
Tonight's  Washington  Star  reported  that 
mortgage  interest  rates  have  actually  be- 
gun to  decline.  However,  If  we  send  the 
Government  off  to  the  credit  markets  to 
borrow  $10  billion  we  could  refuel  the  In- 
flationarv  psychology  which  drove  In- 
terest rates  up  dramatically  earlier  this 
year. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  most 
significant  impact  that  a  balanced  budg- 
et has  on  the  economy  Is  upon  the  in- 
flationary psychology  of  the  economy.  If 
Congress  blunts  this  Impact  by  increas- 
ing Federal  spending  we  will  have 
negated  most  of  the  value  of  having  a 
balanced  budget. 

An  alternative  wav  of  helping  the 
housing  industry  is  to  allow  the  con- 
tmued  use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds  at 
the  local  level.  This  program  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  so  many  areas 
around  the  country  provides  mortgage 
money  for  all  types  of  housing,  both  new 
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and  existing.  The  mortgage  revenue  bond 
program  has  also  had  a  positive  impact 
on  revitalizing  urban  areas. 

An  expansion  of  the  section  235  home- 
ownership  program  is  another  less  costly 
way  of  helping  homeowners  purchase 
housing.  An  amendment  expanding  the 
section  235  program  passed  the  Senate 
April  22  as  part  of  S.  2177.  This  amend- 
ment creates  a  special  homeownership 
assistance  program  by  authorizing  be- 
low-market  interest  rate  mortgages  for 
as  many  as  100,000  homeowners.  Under 
the  program  a  direct  payment  is  made 
to  the  lender  on  behalf  of  the  homebuyer 
based  on  the  homebuyers  income  and  the 
mortgage  amount.  The  subsidy  could  be 
as  low  as  11  percent. 

This  subsidy  could  be  further  in- 
creased by  adding  a  graduated  payment 
feature  to  the  program  thus  effectively 
reducing  the  interest  rate  to  8  percent. 
Outlays  for  this  program  would  be  only 
$100  million  during  fiscal  year  1981  as  op- 
posed to  over  $1.5  billion  for  the  Weicker 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  wants  the  hous- 
ing industry  to  collapse.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  collapse  are  too  severe. 
We  would  incur  a  significant  increase  in 
unemployment  among  construction 
workers  and  among  workers  in  the  build- 
ing materials,  furniture  and  appliance 
industries.  A  decrease  in  the  number  of 
new  units  built  in  1980  means  we  will 
have  to  build  that  many  more  new  units 
in  1981  or  1982. 

However,  infiation  is  the  major  culprit 
behind  the  problems  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry. Further  deficit  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government  at  this  time  would 
add  to  financial  instability  and  prolong 
this  period  of  high  interest  rates.  The 
credit  markets  are  beginning  to  believe 
that  we  will  have  a  balanced  budget.  Any 
move  to  pump  up  Federal  spending  could 
reverse  this  belief. 

A  continuation  of  the  mortgage  reve- 
nue bond  program  and  an  expanded  sec- 
tion 235  program  are  a  proper  response 
to  the  housing  problem  until  the  volatil- 
ity in  the  credit  market  ends.  If  we  do 
not  see  further  improvement  by  this 
summer  then  we  ought  to  consider  addi- 
tional steps  to  aid  the  housing  market. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  8  Washington  Star 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Home  Loan   Rates  Fall;    Consumers   Con- 
tinue To  Curtail  Borrowing 
(By  Jonathan  Puerbrlnger) 

The  downward  rush  In  open-market  In- 
terest rates  which  began  In  the  end  of  March 
Is  now  beginning  to  pull  mortgage  Interest 
rates  along  with  It. 

Home  Savings  and  Loan  Association  of 
Los  Angeles,  the  largest  S&L  In  the  nation, 
lowered  Its  mortgage  interest  rate  from  17.5 
percent  to  12.75  percent  yesterday.  Home 
Is  now  several  percentage  points  below  other 
California  lenders. 

In  the  Washington  area.  First  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  of  Arlington  will  begin 
today  to  lower  Its  interest  on  80  percent 
mortgages  to  present  customers  from  16  per- 
cent to  14.75.  First  Federal  Is  also  using  about 
$2  million  in  special  funds  to  offer  20  mort- 
gages at  13.75  percent. 

Several  California  and  Arizona  S&Ls  also 
have  lowered  their  mortgage  interest  rates 
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to  14.5  percent,  down  from  blghs  over  17 
percent. 

The  significance  of  the  declines  in  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  is  that  they  are  nearing 
a  level  that  may  begin  to  attract  homebuyers 
again.  In  addition,  if  the  decline  sticks,  a 
renewed  demand  for  mortgages  could  help 
the  housing  Industry  rebound  from  its  slump. 

The  Carter  administration  argues  that  the 
decline  in  Interest  rates — combined  with  a 
drop  in  the  inflation  rate  this  summer — will 
stimulate  consumer  buying  and  keep  the  re- 
cession moderate  and  short. 

"In  order  to  get  the  money  moving,  the 
rate  has  to  be  under  14  percent."  said  Eugene 
F.  Dunn,  executive  vice  president  of  First 
Federal. 

Home  set  the  lower  rate,  said  President 
Richard  B.  Dlehl  in  a  statement,  recognizing 
that  "in  the  absence  of  affordable  mortgage 
financing  .  .  .  the  housing  Industry  will  be 
further  depressed  and  homebuyers  further 
penalized." 

On©  key  to  the  decline  in  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  is  the  drop  in  the  rate  since  the 
end  of  March  on  the  six-month  Treasury 
bill,  which  sets  the  rate  for  the  popular  six- 
month  money-market  certificates — a  major 
source  of  funds  for  S&Ls  and  other  mortgage 
lenders. 

As  of  today,  the  Interest  on  the  $10,000 
money-market  certificate  Is  9.495  percent, 
the  first  time  it  has  fallen  under  10  percent 
since  last  August.  Just  seven  weeks  ago.  the 
MMC  hit  a  high  of  15.7  percent.  Six-months 
ago,  the  rate  was  12.08  percent. 

The  other  positive  sign  for  S&Ls  and  home- 
buyers  Is  that  the  sharp  flow  of  deposits  out 
of  savings  institutions — as  savers  sought 
higher  interest  rates  in  the  open  market  or 
the  money  market  funds — may  be  turning 
around. 

Dunn  said  that  in  the  last  10  days.  First 
Federal's  deposit  level  is  up  $750,000,  com- 
pared to  a  (3  million  decline  in  April.  The 
drain  In  deposits  in  S&Ls  across  the  country 
In  the  last  year  had  left  many  institutions 
without  enough  cash  to  make  mortgages. 

Thomas  Owen,  president  of  Perpetual 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan,  the  largest  S&L 
In  the  District,  also  is  optimistic.  But  he 
said  yesterday  he  Is  still  worried  that  the 
fall  In  Interest  rates  could  turn  around. 

Thus  Perpetual's  mortgage  rate  still  is  at 
15  percent,  he  said,  and  will  stay  at  that  level 
for  the  time  being. 

Owen  said  that  his  deposits  are  up  $1.7 
mlUlon  for  the  beginning  of  May,  compared 
to  declines  at  the  beginning  of  February. 
March  and  April.  But  he  noted  that  several 
months  ago,  deposits  were  rising  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  month,  then  beginning  to 
taper  off  near  the  end. 

The  decline  In  the  mortgage  interest  rates 
came  as  short-term  Interest  rates  continued 
to  decline.  The  decline  In  these  rates  is 
enabling  lenders  to  lower  the  Interest  they 
charge. 

The  prime  rate  continued  to  drop  yester- 
day from  its  record  high  of  20,  which  was 
reached  April  2.  Chaae  Manhattan  Bank  of 
New  York,  the  third  largest  bank  In  the  na- 
tion, cut  Its  prime  to  17  percent.  Other 
leading  banks.  Including  No.  1  Bank  of 
America  and  No.  2  Citibank,  lowered  their 
prime  rate  to  17.5  percent.  Some  other  banlcs 
remained  at  18  percent. 

Interest  on  some  Treasury  bills  also  fell 
under  9  percent  In  the  open  market.  Indi- 
cating that  the  rate  on  money  market  cer- 
tificates could  fall  further  next  week. 

But  one  analyst  said  yesterday's  bond  mar- 
ket showed  some  signs  of  stabilizing. • 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Are  we  ready  to  yield 
back  our  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time, 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 


mainder of  my  time,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  BOSCHWrrz  (When  his  name 
was  called ' .  Present. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel i.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoctye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leah  Y.I.  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunacai.  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadgei,  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs ) .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Glenn  ) .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  112  L«g.] 

YEAS — 47 


Armstrong 

Exon 

Percy 

Baucus 

G*m 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Pryor 

Benisen 

Gold  water 

Randolph 

Biden 

Hart 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Havakawa 

Roth 

Bvrd. 

Heflln 

Schwelker 

Harry  F,  Jr. 

Helms 

Simpson 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  HolUngs 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Siennis 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stevenson 

Chiles 

McClure 

Stone 

Cranston 

McGovem 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Meizenbaum 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 

Wallop 

Eagieton 

Nunn 

NAYS— 38 

Warner 

Baker 

Hatch 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Hatfield 

Nelson 

Boren 

Helnz 

Pack wood 

Bradley 

Huddleslon 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Church 

Javlts 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Schmltt 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Stewart 

Dole 

Long 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Durkin 

Magnuson 

WUllams 

Ford 

Melcher 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Boschwltz 

NOT  VOTINO— 13 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Young 

Inouye 

Matsunaga 

Zorinskr 

Rasaebaum 

Pressler 

Kennedy 

Stevens 
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So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Weicker's 
amendment  (UP  No.  1075)  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
time  has  expired  or  has  been  yielded  back 
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budget  resolution  for  this  purpose.  The 
House  figure  provides  such  room.  With 
the  Senate  level.  $700  million  more  would 
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Dominican  Republic  hurricane  victims,  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Nicaragua,  and  a  limited 
^jt..^r^^r^t  t^  fViA  AvlRttnff  cpilinp  on  direct 


been  enacted  to  date.  Therefore,  only 
$261  million  in  outlays  would   remain 
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years.  To  reduce  outlays  In  the  first  year, 
for  example,  to  balance  the  fiscal  year 
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So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Weickers 
amendment  (UP  No.  1075)  was  agreed 
to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred :  > 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
tabling  motion  to  the  amendment  offerea 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Weickbr)  to  function  370,  I  inadvert- 
ently voted  "aye"  when  I  intended  *xi 
vote  "No."  Changing  my  vote  will  noi 
affect  the  outcome.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  vote  be  recorded  as  "No  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  above  tally  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  foregoing  order. ) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay  tha,t 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMEKDMENT     NO.     1703 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  new  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  national  defense  and  to  In- 
crease new  budget  authority  and  outlays 
for  energy) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
on  behalf  of  myself.  Senator  Bradley, 
and  Senator  Dole,  which  relates  to  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  I  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
QovEBN).  for  himself.  Mr.  Bradlet.  and  Mr. 
Dole,  proposed  an  amendment  numbered 
numbered  1703. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  6.  strike  out  "$173,400.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$171,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "$155,700.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$154.700.000,000 '. 

On  page  4,  line  10.  strike  out  "$204,500.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$203,200,000,000  ' 

On  page  4,  line  U.  strike  out  '$183,100.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$181,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  15.  strike  out  "$208,600,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "$207,200,000  OOO". 

On  page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  "$3,900,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$6,100,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  "$6,800,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$7,800,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  16.  strike  out  "$6,300,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$7,600,000  000". 

On  page  5.  line  17.  strike  out  "$8,400,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$9,800,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  20.  strike  out  "$9,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$10,400,000,000" 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Mc<30VERN.  I  yield. 

OKDZS  or  PKOOEDTTmE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  understand  the  Senator  will  be  agree- 
able to  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKJER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
time  has  ejcpired  or  has  been  yielded  back 
on  this  amendment,  that  it  be  tempo- 
rarily set  aside;  that  Mr.  Percy  then  be 
recognized  to  call  up  his  amendment: 
that  there  be  a  30-minute  time  limita- 
tion on  it;  that  upon  the  disposition  of 
that  amendment  Mr.  Weicker  be  recog- 
nized to  call  up  his  amendment :  that  the 
votes  on  the  McGovem  amendment  and 
the  Percy  amendment  follow  in  that 
order  upon  the  disposition  of  the  vote 
on  the  Weicker  amendment,  back  to 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  would 
mean,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  three 
back-to-back  votes  after  the  time  has 
expired  or  has  been  yielded  back  on  the 
McGovem  amendment,  the  Percy 
amendment,  and  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FORD.  How  much  time  is  there 
on  the  Weicker  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  30 
minutes  on  the  McGovem  amendment, 
30  minutes  on  the  Percy  amendment,  and 

2  hours  on  the  Weicker  amendment,  if  all 
time  is  used. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
ject to  those  considerations  which  have 
been  agreed  to,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufiQcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  navs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

FOREIGN    ASSISTANCE    APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  am  very  concerned  that  there  be 
enough  money  in  the  revised  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriations  bill. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  was  going  to 
address  a  few  comments  to  Senator 
HoLLiNGs,  but  in  view  of  the  time  in- 
volved I  would  like  to  ask  if  he  could 
submit  a  statement  in  reply  to  my  state- 
ment. Both  Senator  Inouye  and  Senator 
Garn,  members  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee,  also  have  remarks 
which  will  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

As  you  know,  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams are  now  operating  under  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  at  fiscal  year  1979 
levels.  Passage  of  the  regular  fiscal  year 
1980  bill  must  await  an  increase  in  the 
budget  ceiling.  For  some  reason,  the 
Budget  Committee  did  not  make  allow- 
ance for  the  full  amount  contained  in  the 
conference  agreement  on  the  1980  bill. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  assumed  only 
$400  million  over  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion in  additional  funding  for  foreign  as- 
sistance programs.  The  House  has  as- 
sumed $11  billion  above  the  continuing 
resolution  funding  level. 

In  order  to  paiss  the  conference  report, 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  have 
agreed,  $1.1  billion  would  need  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  revised  second  concurrent 


budget  resolution  for  this  purpose.  The 
House  figure  provides  such  room.  With 
the  Senate  level.  $700  million  more  would 
need  to  be  added  just  to  accommodate 
the  conference  report. 

I  do  not  understand  the  rationale  for 
the  extremely  low  figure  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  assumed  for  these  programs. 
I  would  hope  that  the  conferees  on  the 
budget  resolution  will  be  mindful  of  the 
need  to  allow  room  for  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Appropriations  Conference  and 
will  act  accordingly. 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
join  the  distingiUshed  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  expressing 
my  concern  with  the  extremely  low  ceil- 
ings recommended  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  budget 
function  150  (international  affairs). 

On  April  18  of  this  year  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  ask- 
ing for  an  explanation  of  the  commit- 
tee's assumptions  and  intentions  with 
regard  to  funding  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  fiscal  year  1980  foreign  as- 
sistance and  related  programs  appropri- 
ations bill.  Unfortunately.  I  have  not  re- 
ceived a  response  to  my  inquiry.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  delay  was  due  to  Senator 
Muskie's  nomination  to  be  Secretary  of 
State. 

Mr.  President,  this  letter  points  out  my 
concerns  and  I.  therefore,  wish  to  make  it 
part  of  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

tr.S.  Senate, 
Committee    on    Appropriations, 

Washington.  D.C.,  April  18,  19S0. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the   Budget,   U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  now  completed 
my  review  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Report  on  the  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1981  Budget.  While  I  have 
several  concerns  relating  to  proposed  recon- 
ciliation and  enforcement  procedures.  I  will 
confine  my  present  questions  to  the  Intent 
of  the  Budget  Committee  In  respect  to  rec- 
ommended levels  of  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  Function  160  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981.  I  would  appreciate  your  advice 
and  counsel  on  the  most  appropriate  way  to 
address  these  questions. 

With  regard  to  revisions  of  the  Second 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  the  Budget  Committee  rec- 
ommends a  level  of  $9.9  billion  In  outlays 
for  Function  150.  Because  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  $9,639  billion  in 
Function  150  outlays  has  been  enstcted  to 
date,  only  $261  million  In  outlays  remains 
available  for  pending  International  affairs 
legislation.  However,  the  Committee  report 
Indicates  that  Its  recommendation  "would 
accommodate  several  of  the  pending  supple- 
mental requests  such  as  Public  Law  480  food 
aid  for  Somali  and  Afghani  refugees."  This 
Public  Law  480  supplemental  alone  would 
require  $197  million  In  outlays.  In  other 
words,  only  $64  million  In  outlays  would 
remain  available  for  other  pending  Interna- 
tional affairs  legislation.  If  other  pending 
supplemental  requests  are  accommodated, 
only  $13  million  would  remain  available  for 
the  Conference  Report  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  year  1980 

Nonetheless,  the  Budget  Committee  Re- 
port also  Indicates  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Intends  that  its  recommended  In- 
crease over  the  original  Second  Concurrent 
Resolution  "should  be  focused  upon  emer- 
gency assistance  to  Cambodian  refugees  and 
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Dominican  Republic  hurricane  victims,  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  NlcaraguA,  and  a  limited 
adJuBtment  to  the  existing  celling  on  direct 
lending  by  the  Export-Import  Bank."  The 
CBO  estimates  that,  apart  from  any  adjust- 
ment In  the  Export-Import  Bank  celling, 
these  programs  would  require  $98  million  in 
outlays.  In  other  words,  satisfying  the  stated 
Intent  of  the  Budget  Committee  would  place 
us  $85  million  over  the  outlay  celling.  Any 
adjustment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  limi- 
tation would,  of  course,  place  us  further 
over  the  celling. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  explain  how  the  Budget 
Committee  can  recommend  an  outlay  celling 
8uid  also  state  Its  Intention  that  outlays  be 
allocated  to  programs  which  would,  at  a 
minimum,  exceed  that  celling  by  $86  million. 
My  staff,  working  with  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  estimates  that  the  outlay  cell- 
ing fcr  Function  160  for  fiscal  year  1980 
would  have  to  be  r&lsed  by  an  additional  $215 
million  to  accommodate  the  Intentions  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  provide  for  pend- 
ing International  affairs  legislation.  Can  you 
offer  some  guidance  as  to  what  the  Budget 
Committee  actually  intends  with  respect  to 
this  matter? 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommends  an  outlay  celling  of  $9.5  bil- 
lion, a  reduction  of  $700  million  from  the 
President's  original  fiscal  year  1981  outlay 
request  for  Function  160.  I  am  Informed  that 
when  CBO  re-esttmates  are  accepted,  this 
$700  million  "outlay  gap"  could  grow  to 
nearly  $1.4  billion.  The  budget  authority  re- 
ductions required  to  close  this  gap  would.  In 
all  probability,  be  disproportionately  regis- 
tered In  the  Foreign  Assistance  Appropria- 
tions Bill.  Since  $2.8  billion  In  outlays  Is  re- 
quested for  that  bill  In  fiscal  year  1981,  It  Is 
probable  that,  given  the  Budget  Committee 
recommendations,  broadly  supf)orted  security 
assistance  programs  for  Israel  and  other  na- 
tions In  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  world- 
wide Migration  and  Refugee  assistance  pro- 
grams, would  be  decimated. 

I  And  It  difficult  to  believe  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  Intends  that  such  a  dis- 
proportionate reduction  be  made  In  United 
States  foreign  assistance  programs.  I  must 
ask.  therefore,  how  the  Budget  Committee 
Intends  to  treat  CBO  re-estlmates  of  fiscal 
year  1981  outlays  under  the  President's  cur- 
rent request  for  Function  160.  I  mu.st  also 
ask  whether,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, the  Budget  Committee  will  change 
its  recommendations  for  Function  150.  In 
my  own  view  the  outlay  celling  for  Function 
150  should  be  raised  by  $700  million.  A  lesser 
amount.  In  my  Judgment,  would  have  a  se- 
vere, negative  Impact  on  United  States  eco- 
nomic and  securltv  interests  In  the  Middle 
East. 

I  know  that  you  will  fully  consider  these 
concerns  and  that  I  can  rely  on  you  to  pro- 
vide a  forthright  response  to  the  questions 
I  have  raised.  I  thank  you  for  your  coopera- 
tion and  assistance. 
Sincerely, 

Daniel   K.   iNOtm, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Foreign  Operations. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  would  have  appreci- 
ated a  response  to  questions  raised  in 
this  letter  before  we  act  on  the  measure 
before  us,  because  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant for  every  Member  to  understand 
what  the  ceihngs  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee  will  do  to  the  foreign 
assistance  and  related  programs  appro- 
priations bill,  and  I  am  deliberately 
stressing  related  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
recommends  a  level  of  $9.9  billion  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1980.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
$9,639  billion  in  function  150  outlays  has 


been  enacted  to  date.  Therefore,  only 
$261  miUion  in  outlays  would  remain 
available  for  pending  foreign  affairs  leg- 
islation. Including  the  outlays  which 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  and  the  conference 
report,  pending  legislation  amounting  to 
$476  million  in  outlays  would  "compete" 
for  this  $261  million  availabihty. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hke  to  have  had 
a  response  from  the  managers  of  the 
budget  resolution  detailing  what  as- 
sumptions were  made  with  regard  to  the 
allocation  of  this  outlay  availabihty.  Did 
the  Budget  Committee  intend  to  reduce 
the  availabihty  of  funding  for  the  Pub- 
lic Law  480  program  supplemental  so 
sorely  needed  by  America's  farmers  and 
by  the  needy  people  of  the  world  who 
depend  on  our  food  assistance?  Did  the 
Budget  Committee  intend  to  reduce 
funding  for  the  direct  credit  programs  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  heading  for  a  severe  recession? 
Or,  did  the  Budget  Committee  intend  to 
reduce  the  availability  of  funds  for  hur- 
ricane disaster  assistance  in  the  Carib- 
bean? Perhaps,  they  intended  to  reduce 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  Tur- 
key at  a  time  when  our  ally  is  teetering 
on  the  brink  of  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  Intro- 
duce an  amendment  at  this  time.  I  recog- 
nize the  difficulties  faced  by  the  mana- 
gers of  the  resolution  and  I  do  not 
want  to  add  to  their  problems.  I  do  want 
to  underscore,  however,  my  hopes  that 
in  the  conference  on  this  resolution,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
give  favorable  consideration  to  the 
higher  ceilings  proposed  by  the  House 
for  function  150. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  address 
the  consequences  of  the  proposed  first 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  If  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommendations  are  accepted,  they 
could  well  have  a  severe,  negative  im- 
pact on  broadly  supported  economic  and 
security  assistance  programs  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  as  well  as  worldwide  refugee 
assistance  programs. 

For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends  an  outlay  ceiling  of 
$9.5  billion,  a  reduction  of  some  $600 
million  from  the  President's  original  fis- 
cal year  1981  outlay  request  for  func- 
tion 150.  I  am  informed  that  when  CBO 
reestimates  are  accepted,  this  $600  mil- 
lion "outlay  gap"  could  grow  to  nearly 
$1.2  billion.  The  budget  authority  reduc- 
tions required  to  close  this  gap  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  disproportionately 
registered  in  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Therefore,  It  Is  Important  to  recog- 
nize, Mr.  President,  that  in  considering 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  the 
Senate  will  be  acting  on  the  President's 
request  for  new  outlays  and  these  amount 
to  only  $2,857  billion.  If  there  is  to  be  a 
$1.4  bilhon  reduction  in  outlays  in  the 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
appropriations  bill,  that  reduction  must 
come  from  the  $2,857  billion  request. 

Now,  it  is  also  important  to  recognize 
that  when  the  Congress  appropriates 
budget  authority,  that  action  results  in 
outlays  which  occur  over  a  period  of 


years.  To  reduce  outlays  in  the  first  year, 
for  example,  to  balance  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  the  Congress  must  reduce 
budget  authority  in  proportion  to  the 
percentage  rate  of  outlays  which  occur 
in  the  first  year.  For  programs  having  a 
small  percentage  rate  of  first  year  out- 
lays, a  significantly  larger  amoimt  of 
budget  authority  must  be  cut  in  order  to 
have  the  desired  impact  on  outlays. 

For  example,  if  the  Congress  were  to 
deny — to  deny  in  its  entirety — the  Pres- 
ident's request  for  $1,414,202,000  in 
budget  authority  for  bilateral  develop- 
ment assistance,  only  $117,755,000  in  out- 
lay savmgs  would  be  achieved.  This  is 
because  these  programs  have  a  first  year 
outlay  rale  of  only  8  percent. 

So,  to  achieve  the  outlay  reductions 
required  by  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Congress  would  have  to  make  deep  cuts 
in  programs  other  than  bilateral  eco- 
nomic assistance, 

Consequentlj',  I  beUeve  that,  if  the 
outlay  ceihng  recommended  by  the 
Budget  Committee  is  accepted,  it  will 
have  a  severe,  negative  impact  on  U.S. 
economic  and  security  inter&ts  in  the 
Middle  East.  This  impact  will  be  mt«i- 
sified  when  and  if  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee accepts  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reestimates  of  fiscal  year  1981  outlays. 
At  present,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  no  influence  or  control  over  CBO 
reestimates — we  have  to  aim  at  a  target 
which  the  Budget  Committee  can  move 
at  any  time. 

I  believe  that  we  will  not  have  a  truly 
orderly  budget  process  in  the  Senate  un- 
til we  establish  specific  times  for  record- 
ing reestimates  of  Government  spend- 
ing.* 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Ccwn- 
mittee.  Senator  Magnuson,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  Senator 
Inouye,  m  expressing  concern  that  this 
resolution  contain  enough  funds  to  al- 
low passage  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  assistance  appropriations 
biU. 

While  the  Senator  from  Hawaii,  es- 
pecially, knows  that  I  do  not  support  all 
that  is  in  that  report,  nonetheless  It  Is 
the  product  of  a  hard  fought  series  of 
conferences,  with  some  compromises  on 
all  sides.  One  of  those  compromises  was 
the  acceptance  by  the  conferees  of  an 
increased  direct  loan  authorization  for 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  confer- 
ence amount  of  $5  billion  for  this  pur- 
pose Is  less  than  the  $6  billion  contained 
in  an  amendment  offered  by  me  for  mj'- 
self  and  Senator  iNotnrx.  The  continu- 
ing resolution  provides  only  $3.75  billion 
for  this  activity. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time,  and  will  if  necessary,  de- 
taihng  the  urgent  need  for  increased 
Export-Import  Bank  authorization,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  situation  with 
respect  to  this  need  is  even  greater  than 
when  we  finished  our  conference. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  very  difficult 
task  facing  the  manager  of  this  resolu- 
tion I  am  not  going  to  suggest  any  In- 
crease In  the  resolution  at  this  time,  but 
since  the  House  resolution  does  contain 
enough  room  for  the  conference  report. 
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I  would  hope  that  the  conference  on  this 
resolution  would  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem  discussed 


only  If  Congress  approves  the  FY  1980  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  bill.  Including  the  $5.0  billion 


1  »»^  Jn  » 


omy  and  to  our  defense,  of  taking  that 
course.  He  strove  valiantly  earher  this 
week  to  restore  these  funds. 
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request,  the  resolution  will  perpetuate 
the  national  insecurity  we  all  feel  at  the 


gencies  and  the  clash  of  proxy  mihtary 
forces  or  great  power  confrontation. 


the  lessening  of  international  tensions 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  energy 
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I  would  hope  that  the  conference  on  this 
resolution  would  make  the  adjustments 
necessary  to  solve  the  problem  discussed 
here  today  by  myself,  Senators  Magnxj- 
soN  and  Inoute. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
might  say  that  we  have  been  working  on 
a  response  to  a  letter  which  was  sent  to 
Senator  Muskle.  We  are  working  out  that 
response  with  the  staff.  I  shall  submit 
the  response  for  the  Record  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton as  soon  as  it  is  prepared. 

(The  response  subsequently  submitted 
for  the  Record  follows: ) 
Response 

The  Budget  Committees  fiscal  year  1980 
recommendation  for  Function  150.  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  Is  tl5.2  bUUon  In  budget  au- 
thority and  »9.9  billion  In  outlays.  This  Is  an 
Increase  of  tO.7  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.3  billion  In  outlays  over  the  total  (or 
legislation  enacted  to  date,  including  the 
Continuing  Resolution  for  programs  under 
the  purview  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Sub- 
committee. Even  this  Increase  was  resisted, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  one  vote  margin  that 
the  Committee  agreed  to  the  Johnston  mo- 
tion setting  the  recommended  totals.  Many 
Members  sought  to  retain  the  Second  Budget 
Resolution  totals  of  tl3.1  bilUon  in  budget 
authority  and  $8.4  billion  in  outlays. 

When  the  Committee  agreed  to  totals  for 
Function  150,  it  knew  that  it  was  providing 
lesa  than  the  increase  of  $15  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.6  billion  In  outlays  needed 
to  cover  the  Conference  Report  on  the  For- 
eign Assistance  appropriation  bill  and  the 
President's  pending  supplemental  requests. 

The  recommendation  does  not  make  room 
for  all  of  the  pending  supplementals.  It  can 
accommodate  only  one-third  of  the  $197  mil- 
lion P.L.  480  request,  the  amount  that  is 
needed  for  Somali  and  Afghani  refugees.  If 
supplemental  appropriations  in  this  function 
are  limited  to  food  aid  for  these  refugees  and 
to  the  more  urgent  of  the  remaining  requests 
such  as  funding  for  the  October  1979  pay 
raise,  the  amount  that  would  remain  avail- 
able for  the  programs  funded  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  bill  would  be  closer 
to  $0.2  billion  in  outlays  than  the  $13  million 
indicated  by  your  analysis.  Nevertheles,  the 
recommendation  does  not  make  room  for  the 
pending  Conference  Report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  The  Budget  Committee  Report  language 
reflects  the  Committee's  Intent  that  the  in- 
crease over  the  Second  Budget  Resolution  be 
focused  upon  certain  programs  in  the  Con- 
ference Report  that,  apart  from  any  adjust- 
ment in  the  Export-Import  Bank  celling, 
would  require  $98  million  in  outlays.  Fund- 
ing of  these  programs  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  Budget  Committee  Report,  would  leave 
less  than  $0.1  billion  In  outlays  available  for 
other  requirements.  Including  any  adjust- 
ment to  the  Export-Import  Bank  limitation. 

In  making  Its  fiscal  year  1981  recommenda- 
tion, the  Budget  Committee  made  significant 
reductions  from  the  President's  request  for 
Function  150.  These  reductions,  and  similar 
reductions  In  many  other  functions  of  the 
government,  are  necessary  If  we  are  to  bal- 
ance the  budeet  this  year  and  provide  for  a 
tax  cut.  The  simple  fact  is  that  total  outlays 
cannot  rise  above  the  level  recommended  by 
the  Committee  If  we  hone  to  balance  the 
budget  without  using  the  revenues  generated 
by  the  oil  Imnort  fee.  This  was  the  agreement 
reached  durlne  the  many  davs  of  discussions 
between  the  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gressional leadership. 

The  "outlay  gap"  that  Senator  Inouye 
refers  to  in  his  letter  Is  unlikely  to  material- 
ize. Reductions  from  the  President's  request 
in  the  magnitude  he  suggests  would  occur 


only  If  Congress  approves  the  FY  1980  Con- 
ference Report  on  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Appropriation  bill,  including  the  $5.0  billion 
celling  on  Exlmbank  direct  lending,  and 
makes  no  reductions  from  the  President's 
FY  1981  request  for  Function  150.  and  pre- 
liminary CBO  re-estimates  of  the  President's 
March  budget  revision  turn  out  to  be  correct. 
Such  an  outcome  appears  highly  unlikely. 

Regarding  the  Committee's  Intentions  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  I  offer  two  observations. 
First,  the  Committee's  recommendation  for 
Mission  2.  International  security  programs. 
Is  the  same  as  the  Presidents  request.  It 
assumes  no  reductions  In  U.S.  assistance  to 
Israel  and  other  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
Second,  the  Committee  recommendation 
does  eissume  that  substantial  reductions 
from  the  President's  request  will  be  made  in 
areas  outside  the  Jurisdiction  of  your  Sub- 
committee. These  Include  P.L.  480  food  aid 
and  State  Department  programs.  Under  the 
Committee's  assumptions,  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  would  not  be  required 
to  bear  a  disproportionate  share  of  the 
reductions. 

With  regard  to  your  concern  about  the 
timing  of  CBO  reestimates.  please  refer  to 
page  S4777  of  the  Congressional  Record 
dated  May  7.  1980.  for  a  discussion  of  this 
Issue. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  yield  myself  5  minutes  to  explain 
what  this  amendment  attempts  to  do. 

It  builds  on  the  assumption  which  I 
think  all  Senators  share,  that  dealing 
with  our  energy  needs  is  crucial  to  the 
national  defense.  It  is  crucial  not  only 
to  our  economy  and  society,  but  the 
survival  of  the  country  itself  depends  on 
an  assured  supply  of  energy.  There  is  no 
way  to  operate  tanks,  trucks,  airplanes, 
and  ships,  to  say  nothing  about  rail- 
roads and  buses  and  other  forms  of 
transport  that  are  essential  to  the  na- 
tional security,  without  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  energy. 

The  reason  the  Carter  doctrine  had 
the  appeal  that  it  did,  at  least  initially 
to  Senators  and  to  the  American  people 
as  a  whole,  is  that  it  underscored  our  de- 
pendence on  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  that 
area  could  be  denied  to  us,  not  only  be- 
cause of  military  conflict  but  because  of 
internal  disruption  of  the  kind  that  oc- 
curred a  few  months  ago  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  when  an  important  mosque  was 
seized  by  dissident  elements. 

We  know  that  at  any  time  there  Is 
the  danger  not  only  of  foreign  invasion 
of  these  crucial  foreign  oil  countries  but 
internal  disruptions  that  might  cut  us 
off.  We  experienced  that  in  1973  with  the 
OPEC  oil  embargo  which  was  directed 
at  putting  pressure  on  the  United  States 
because  of  our  support  for  the  state  of 
Israel. 

So  if  we  want  to  be  free  to  assist  our 
allies,  if  we  want  to  be  secure  in  our  na- 
tional defense  supphes.  we  cannot  gut 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  re- 
store what  I  think  were  the  ill-advised 
cuts  made  by  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  strategic  oil  reserve.  I  think  the  com- 
mittee, in  effect,  jeopardized  the  defense 
and  security  of  the  country,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  security  of  our  economy,  by, 
in  effect,  gutting  the  fund^for  the 
strategic  oil  reserve. 

Senator  Bradley,  of  New  Jersey,  has 
been  a  leader  in  this  field.  He  has  been 
pointing  UD  for  many  months  now  the 
danger  to  the  United  States,  to  our  econ- 


omy and  to  our  defense,  of  taking  that 
course.  He  strove  valiantly  earlier  this 
week  to  restore  these  funds. 

This  amendment,  unlike  others  that 
have  been  proposed,  does  not  increase  the 
budget  one  dime.  It  does  not  jeopardize 
funds  in  the  defense  budget  for  military 
pay.  It  leaves  the  Defense  Department 
an  enormous  increase  in  its  existing 
budget  that  can  be  earmarked  to  improve 
the  readiness  of  our  forces,  to  improve 
the  maintenance  of  our  equipment,  and 
to  do  other  high  priority  items. 

The  budget  resolution  itself  does  not 
spell  out  and  does  not  have  the  authority 
to  spell  out  specifically  how  the  Defense 
Department  is  going  to  spend  its  funds. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not 
a  guns  versus  butter  choice  that  I  am 
putting  before  the  Senate  here  today 
along  with  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Bradley.  It  is  called  the  alternative  se- 
curity amendment.  It  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  the  strategic  oil  reserve 
is  crucial  to  our  security,  just  as  crucial 
as  new  submarines  that  will  not  move 
without  oil.  just  as  crucial  as  new  ships 
that  cannot  move  without  an  assured  oil 
supply. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted,  Mr.  President. 

The  most  pressing  national  security 
threat  we  face  in  the  next  decade  is 
the  energy  crisis.  Our  new  dependence 
on  foreign  oil  is  transforming  our  mili- 
tary, diplomatic  and  domestic  policies, 
much  as  the  invention  of  nuclear 
weapons  transformed  International  se- 
curity relations.  The  energy  problem 
seems  to  threaten  catastrophe  and  un- 
precedented disruption  more  than  any 
other  possible  international  crisis  short 
of  a  nuclear  exchange. 

But  unlike  the  danger  of  a  nuclear 
war,  we  have  more  opportunities  to  con- 
trol our  energy  insecurity  and  to  reduce 
the  impact  of  an  energy  disruption.  The 
United  States  can  remain  a  powerful  and 
secure  nation  for  the  rest  of  the  century 
If  we  meet  our  nationaJ  defense  needs 
while  making  the  transition  to  the  post- 
petroleum  era. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is 
now  unprepared  to  make  this  transition. 
An  emergency  disruption  will  catch  uj 
almost  as  unprepared  as  we  were  in  1973. 
with  the  possible  exception  that  now  we 
are  better  able  to  ration  the  costs.  And 
after  7  years  of  "Project  Independence," 
"Project  Interdependence"  and  the 
"moral  equivalent  of  war,"  our  long-term 
strategy  for  shifting  to  renewable  energy 
sources  and  productive  conservation  re- 
mains unclear. 

As  a  result,  there  is  a  growing  feeling 
that  things  are  out  of  control,  that  our 
destiny  is  slipping  from  our  grasp,  and 
that  we  are  drifting  toward  an  economic 
collapse  we  cannot  afford  or  a  nuclear 
exchange  in  the  Persian  Gulf  which  we 
cannot  survive. 

The  first  budget  resolution  presents  a 
totally  unacceptable  agenda  for  securing 
our  energy  future  in  the  next  decade.  By 
gutting  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve, 
cutting  mass  transit  funds  and  holding 
back  on  new  conservation  programs,  the 
resolution  Is  a  prescription  for  energy 
inefBciency.  By  relying  aJmost  exclusively 
on  real  growth  increases  In  the  military 
budget  beyond  the  Defense  Department's 
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request,  the  resolution  will  perpetuate 
the  national  insecurity  we  all  feel  at  the 
prospects  of  a  new  Iran,  more  gas  lines 
or  having  our  foreign  policy  dictated  by 
the  desires  of  Arab  countries. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  will 
move  us  closer  to  an  effective  national 
security  strategy  by  restoring  oil  pur- 
chasing budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  while 
providing  the  military  budget  with  real 
growth  increases  of  8.4  percent  in  budget 
authority  and  5  percent  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1981. 

This  amendment  will  keep  the  budget 
balanced.  But  it  will  also  make  clear  that 
we  should  not  let  our  quest  for  a  balanced 
budget  lead  to  unbalanced  energy  secu- 
rity policies. 

Unless  a  rational  and  effective  program 
can  be  formulated,  we  will  end  up  relying 
on  a  policy  of  dependency  and  bluff — 
like  threatening  the  first  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Programs 
such  as  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
and  mass  transit  may  lack  the  glamour 
of  war  games  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but 
they  have  the  prestige  of  reason  and  the 
prospect  of  success.  We  should  not  turn 
our  back  on  them  so  quickly. 

While  the  energy  crisis  can  be  exam- 
ined as  an  economic  or  a  social  or  a  tech- 
nical problem,  it  also  has  severe  security 
Implications.  The  biggest  potential  secu- 
rity problem  is  the  possibihty  of  an 
energy  war — a  military  struggle  involving 
the  United  States  to  control  the  oil  fields. 
In  1973,  an  energy  war  was  threatened 
against  OPEC's  Arab  producers.  In  1980, 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  is  postured 
on  the  Soviet  threat  to  oil.  As  recent  rev- 
elations indicated,  there  is  a  real  pos- 
sibility that  a  military  confrontation 
would  escalate  into  a  game  of  nuclear 
bluff  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of  the  Carter 
doctrine. 

But  an  energy  war  Involving  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  the  only  or  even  the 
most  likely  security  problem.  A  much 
more  probable  outcome  is  that  the  United 
States  will  be  dragged  into  the  vortex  of 
Third  World  political  upheaval.  The  oil 
producing  regimes  in  the  Middle  East  are 
often  unable  to  balance  the  requirements 
of  political  stability  and  economic  mod- 
ernization. In  Saudi  Arabia,  for  example, 
a  dissident  group  unexpectedly  occupied 
the  Grand  Mosque  in  Mecca,  exposing 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Saudi  regime. 
Intense  nationalisms  and  religious  move- 
ments can  erupt  with  the  force  of  the 
new  Mt.  Helena  and  send  tremors 
throughout  the  world.  Pressure  would 
increase  for  a  preemptive  use  of  the 
rapid  development  force  If  there  were 
no  alternatives. 

Oil  can  be  a  destabilizing  force  in  the 
less  developed  oil  consuming  countries. 
Underdeveloped  countries  which  must 
import  oil  to  meet  their  energy  needs 
f)nd  themselves  squeezed  by  a  vicious 
cycle  of  rising  energy  costs  and  economic 
stagnation.  As  OPEC's  petrodollsir  ac- 
counts bust  the  bank,  these  energy  costs 
and  their  development  consequences 
break  the  backs  of  impoverished  local 
populations.  TTie  result  is  not  only  ex- 
tended human  misery,  but  also  less 
stable  governments,  more  local  insur- 
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gencies  and  the  clash  of  proxy  military 
forces  or  great  power  confrontation. 

Energy  also  affects  our  national  secu- 
rity relations  with  our  allies.  The  last 
OPEC  boycott  was  a  politically  motivated 
attempt  to  pressure  the  United  States  to 
abandon  Israel.  An  alliance  of  oil  pro- 
ducers and  oil  corporations  still  seeks  to 
undermine  our  support  for  Israel  by  pro- 
posing that  we  drop  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  in  exchange  for  military 
alliances  with  moderate  Arab  States.  And 
now  in  Europe  and  Japan,  we  see  how 
differing  perceptions  of  vital  interests 
can  divide  alliances  in  such  disputes  as 
the  current  ones  over  Iran  and  Afghan- 
istan. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  the  en- 
ergy- security  problems,  but  the  long-term 
problem  will  remain  even  If  moderation  re- 
turns to  Iran  or  if  the  Soviet  Union  were  to 
withdraw  from  Afghanistan.  The  funda- 
mental challenge  is  that  known  supplies 
cannot  keep  pace  with  current  rates  of  de- 
mand for  more  than  30  or  40  years. 

To  meet  these  short-term  and  long-term 
Issues,  we  need  a  balanced  posture  combining 
elements  of  national  defense  policy,  dip- 
lomacy and  a  domestic  energy  program. 

A  military  balance  in  the  Oulf  region  Is 
important  to  contribute  to  political  stabiUy 
and  to  deter  any  aggressive  moves  by  hostile 
external  powers.  The  additional  funds  In 
this  budget  for  maintaining  a  more  visible 
and  capable  naval  presence,  for  example,  are 
worthwhile  Investments  which  should  be 
made. 

But  by  cutting  other  essential  elements  of 
a  balanced  energy  security  program,  this 
resolution  appears  to  be  based  on  the  prem- 
ise that  a  narrow  military  response  will 
solve  all  our  problems  In  the  Oulf  area  and 
will  guarantee  us  the  energy  secxirity  we 
seek.  This  will  not  succeed.  A  beefed-up  "over 
the  horizon"  naval  presence  will  play  a  use- 
ful role,  but  It  will  not  abolish  the  political 
challenges  faced  by  local  authorltarlon 
regimes  nor  will  it  make  the  oil  Installations, 
pipelines  or  pumping  stations  any  less  vul- 
nerable to  sabotage. 

In  short,  real  growth  in  defense  spending 
is  not  a  sufflcient  condition  for  energy 
security. 

While  raising  the  military  budget  to  un- 
equaled  level,  the  Budget  Committee  sys- 
tematically reduced  our  energy  security 
safety  nets.  The  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve was  gutted  entirely,  apparently  on  the 
premise  that  we  should  not  try  to  fill  the 
reserve  next  year  If  we  can  wait  until  1982 
to  fill  it. 

This  logic  is  incomprehensible ;  it  rep- 
resents the  moral  equivalent  of  confu- 
sion and  procrastination.  After  the  ad- 
ministration had  deferred  its  mass  tran- 
sit energy  program,  the  committee  re- 
duced overall  mass  transit  funds  by  4i) 
percent.  We  are  now  one  of  the  few 
industrial  countries  which  lacks  a  seri- 
ous energy  mass  transit  program.  Basic 
automotive  research  for  energy  conser- 
vation was  reduced  and  the  committee 
report  informs  us  that  the  energy  com- 
mission subfunction  for  the  next  5  years 
will  not  include  any  new  programs  or 
activities. 

It  appears  from  this  resolution  that 
providing  rapid  deployment  for  our 
tanks  is  more  Important  than  providing 
mass  transit  for  our  citizens. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  affirm 
today  that  there  is  a  direct  link  between 


the  lessening  of  international  tensions 
and  the  establishment  of  a  new  energy 
security  policy  for  the  United  States.  We 
can  reduce  our  security  vulnerability 
even  if  we  cannot  eliminate  our  energy 
dependency  on  foreign  oil  by  devising  in- 
surance poUcies  against  short-term  dis- 
ruption as  we  shift  to  renewable  energy 
sources  and  productive  conservation 
measures. 

The  empty  caverns  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  are  a  symbol  of  the  fact 
that  the  Carter  doctrine  is  in  large 
measure  a  result  of  the  failure  of  our 
domestic  energy  program. 

Congress  authorized  a  billion  barrel 
reserve  in  1975  after  it  was  proposed  by 
the  Ford  administration.  President  Ford 
set  a  goal  of  500  million  barrels  In  the 
ground  by  1985.  In  May  1978.  President 
Carter  doubled  the  goal,  calling  for  stor- 
age of  the  full  billion  barrels  by  1985. 
The  reserve  has  been  fraught  with  prob- 
lems ever  since  and  to  date  has  only 
accumulated  a  meager  91  million  bar- 
rels— enough  to  assure  a  15-day  supply 
if  we  lost  all  Persion  Gulf  oil. 

The  program  was  scandalized  by  sev- 
eral mishaps  including: 

The  little  oil  that  has  been  stored  in 
the  reserve  was,  until  recently,  unac- 
cessible  because  no  one  thought  to  place 
pumps  in  the  storage  caverns. 

A  needless  fire  at  one  storage  site  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  a  significant  quan- 
tity of  the  oil. 

Several  storage  caverns  that  turned 
out  to  be  smaller  than  expected.  As  a 
result,  the  Government  paid  an  extra  $8 
million  to  the  owners  of  oil  tankers  that 
had  to  wait  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  be- 
cause not  enough  storage  space  was  avail- 
able to  hold  the  oU. 

Yet  the  concept  of  storing  oil  In  the 
ground  seems  fairly  straightforward  and 
has.  in  fact,  been  done  before,  in  West 
Germany.  Furthermore,  it  makes  sense 
to  store  the  crude  in  the  salt  caverns 
along  the  Gulf  Coast.  These  huge  caverns 
can  be  leached  at  relatively  low  cost  In 
injecting  large  quantities  of  water  into 
the  salt  domes,  and  pumping  out  the 
brine.  The  Gulf  Coast  location  makes 
sense  because  about  40  percent  of  all  U.S. 
refining  capacity  is  located  there,  and 
most  refineries  elsewhere  can  be  easily 
supplied  from  a  reserve  in  this  region 
by  either  tanker  or  pipeline. 

With  strong  congressional  oversight 
the  scandals  that  plagued  the  initial 
petroleum  reserve  effort  could  be  over- 
come. 

But  despite  the  technical  feasibility 
and  practicality  of  such  a  project.  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  eliminated  the  modest 
appropriation  for  the  strategic  petroleiim 
reserve.  Instead,  he  has  opted  to  spend  a 
windfall  fortune  on  new  tuTnaments  over 
the  next  5  years.  None  of  these  spent  bil- 
lions, however,  will  make  us  any  more 
secure  against  another  oil  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  does 
not  raise  a  gims  versus  butter  issue.  In- 
stead, it  is  a  question  of  effective  national 
security  alternatives  to  our  current  coti- 
fused  and  Inadequate  energy  security 
posture.  We  need  both  a  strong  military 
defense  and  an  effective  and  efficient  en- 
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ergy  program.  Both  are  necessary  and 
both  can  be  accomplished  without  unbal- 
ancing the  budget. 
The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  not 


The  real  reason,  I  believe.  Is  that  the 
mihtary  budget  has  become  a  symbol  of 
our  foreign  pohcy  frustrations  in  the 
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provide  funding  for  this  very  important 
national  security  program.  I  would  also 
like  to  add  that  all  attempts  to  secure 
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How  can  we  be  expected  to  defend  our 
vital  interests  around  the  globe,  honor 
our  mutual  defense  treaties   with  our 


timate  readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  its  national  se- 
curity. 


not  occur  on   the  budget   resolution — 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 
I,  along  with  my  colleagues,  am  being 
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ergy  program.  Both  are  necessary  and 
both  can  be  accomplished  without  unbal- 
ancing the  budget. 

The  strategic  petroleimi  reserve  is  not 
by  Itself  the  solution;  it  is  only  part  of 
the  solution.  It  will  take  effective  con- 
gressional oversight  to  make  sure  that 
the  mismanagement  problems  which 
have  plagued  this  program  from  the 
start  are  eliminated.  Other  measures 
must  also  be  taken. 

But  this  amendment  will  provide  for  a 
common  sense  first  step :  the  purcftase  of 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  250.000  bsirrels  per  day  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  By  delaying  the  pur- 
chasing until  October  l,  igso,  the 
amendment  provides  the  administration 
with  the  opportunity  to  undertake  new 
negotiations  with  Saudi  Arabia  and  oth- 
er producer  nations.  We  can  avoid  some 
of  the  dire  worst -case  scenarios  about 
the  Straights  of  Hormutz  if  we  send  our 
diplomats  and  economists  now  to  reopen 
the  reserve  negotiations. 

Of  course,  these  negotiations  may  be 
unsuccessful.  In  that  case,  alternatives 
should  be  considered,  such  as  use  of  Elk 
Hills  oil  or  so-called  royalty  oil.  But  it  is 
better  to  send  a  strong  message  now 
to  the  administration  and  make  ad- 
justments in  the  second  resolution  than 
it  would  be  to  find  ourselves  six  months 
from  now  in  a  position  to  begin  pur- 
chasing oil  for  the  reserve  but  lack  the 
funds  to  pay  for  It. 

As  we  examine  the  military  budget 
during  this  debate,  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  rescue  mission  in  Iran  will  have 
some  impact.  It  does  appear  that  the 
mechanical  difficulties  of  the  helicopters 
are  symptomatic  of  the  readiness  prob- 
lems in  the  force  structure.  Due  to  a 
shortage  of  spare  parts  and  qualified 
mechanics,  roughly  one-half  of  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  first-line  combat  fighters 
are  unready  for  combat.  A  decade  of 
shortchanging  military  compensation 
has  led  to  personnel  problems  as  well, 
leading  some  observers  to  call  into  ques- 
tion the  viability  of  the  AU-VoIunteer 
Force. 

However,  the  reason  why  we  have 
weapons  sitting  In  the  repair  shop  In- 
stead of  on  the  runway  is  not  because 
the  military  budget  Is  too  small  but 
rather  because  of  a  failure  to  spend  wise- 
ly the  huge  military  budget  we  already 
have. 

Instead  of  stressing  a  lean  and  ready 
military  force,  expensive  weapons  have 
been  procured  at  the  expense  of  the  read- 
toess  accounts.  A  good  example  Is  the 
Navy.  Several  years  ago  when  the  Navy 
shipyards  were  clogged,  the  Congress 
forced  the  administration  to  accept  an 
aircraft  carrier  which  It  did  not  request 
and  which  It  said  would  deny  funds  to 
other  worthy  programs. 

In  1983.  the  Air  Force  will  spend  twice 
as  much  as  It  did  in  1975  to  procure  com- 
bat aircraft  but  the  operating  account 
for  repairing  the  planes  will  be  the  same 
as  It  was  in  1975. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  problem'  It 
certainly  Is  not  cuts  in  the  military  budg- 
et by  Congress.  In  recent  years,  Congress 
has  either  increased  the  total  budget  or 
else  reduced  it  by  a  minor  and  insignifi- 
cant percentage. 
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The  real  reason.  I  beUeve.  Is  that  the 
military  budget  has  become  a  symbol  of 
our  foreign  policy  frustrations  in  the 
world.  Increasing  real  expenditures  is 
perceived  as  a  way  to  impress  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  there  is  no  better  way  to 
impress  friend  and  foe  than  by  buying 
more  aircraft  carriers  or  MX  missiles  re- 
gardless of  the  cost  and  regardless  of 
their  military  utility.  Almost  no  one  here 
will  say  that  we  can  send  a  signal  of 
toughness  to  our  adversaries  by  buying 
more  spare  parts  for  helicopters.  Yet, 
spare  parts  may  be  the  most  efficient  way 
to  expand  the  military  potential  of  the 
existing  force  structure. 

By  using  the  military  budget  to  send 
signals  instead  of  supporting  substance, 
we  end  up  with  a  top-heavy  force-struc- 
ture with  serious  readiness  problems. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  must  be  considered. 
Stated  simply,  I  believe  that  we  will  send 
a  more  important  signal  to  the  world — 
and  we  will  take  a  .'.ore  important  sub- 
stantive step  toward  security— by  acting 
to  fill  the  reserve  than  we  will  by  begin- 
ning procurement  this  year  of  nuclear 
submarines  and  other  items  which  can- 
not be  on  the  scene — even  if  they  were 
effective  additions — for  years  to  come. 

So  I  am  not  proposing  a  guns  versus 
butter  amendment  today.  Instead.  I  am 
proposing  an  alternative  national  secu- 
rity amendment.  I  have  voted  to  increase 
military  pay.  I  supported  both  the 
Armstrong-Matsunaga  and  the  Nunn- 
Warner  aunendments  last  year  because 
I  believe  we  need  to  increase  our  re- 
sources to  improve  readiness  and  to  pay 
a  dignified  wage  to  our  volunteers.  But 
I  am  not  convinced  that  these  measures 
alone  will  protect  our  energy  security  un- 
less we  also  begin  to  fill  the  petroleum 
reserve,  which  gives  us  the  best  immedi- 
ate insurance  against  energy  disruption 
as  we  make  our  long-term  transition  to 
more  energy  efficient  conservation  and 
renewable  fuels. 

It  is  clear  that  line-items  cannot  be 
specified  during  a  budget  resolution  de- 
bate. It  is  not  my  intention  to  reduce  any 
pay  or  readiness  funding  added  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  In  fact,  this  amend- 
ment leaves  national  defense  with  a 
mammoth  increase— far  larger  than  any 
other  controUable  program.  But  I  do  be- 
heve  that  we  can  achieve  greater  security 
by  using  funds  added  for  additional  pro- 
curements and  research  and  development 
to  fill  the  petroleum  reserve  and  by  ask- 
ing the  Defense  Department  to  make 
other  efficiencies  and  adjustments  as  nec- 
essary to  make  up  the  difference. 

The  budget  resolution  is  a  debate  about 
overall  priorities,  not  about  program  de- 
tails. The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  make  clear  that  filling  the  reserve  is 
a  high  priority. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Mc- 
Govem-Bradley-Dole  amendment  pro- 
poses to  take  $2.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1  billion  in  budget  outlays 
from  function  050.  the  "defense"  func- 
tion, and  transfer  those  amounts  to 
function  270.  the  energy  function  for  the 
purpose  of  funding  mission  3  which  con- 
tains the  SPRO  program.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware  this  is  not  the 
first  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 


provide  funding  for  this  very  important 
national  security  program.  I  would  also 
like  to  add  that  all  attempts  to  secure 
funding  for  SPRO  have  been  bipartisan 
efforts  supported  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) and  the  ranking  republican  on  the 
Energj'  Committee  (Mr.  Hatfield).  It 
IS  an  issue  which  has  not  only  cut  across 
party  lines  but  also  across  ideological 
lines. 

COMMITMENT  TO  SPRO 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
•sas  in  cooperation  with  others  namely 
Senators  Jackson.  Bradley,  and  Mc- 
GovERN  atempted  on  Tuesday,  May  6,  to 
provide  a  responsible  and  reasoned  pro- 
posal to  accomplish  our  desired  goal. 
We  felt  at  that  time  and  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  all  Americans  would  support 
a  small  "energy  security  surcharge" 
placed  on  refined  petroleum  products  If 
it  were  for  the  limited  purpose  and  I 
emphasize  Umited  purpose  of  funding 
our  strategic  petroleum  and  reducing  our 
over-dependency  on  foreign  crude. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  as  stated 
during  the  debate  on  the  Jackson- 
Bradley-Dole  amendment  is  unaltera- 
bly opposed  to  the  President's  oil  import 
fee  and  stands  firm  in  his  attempts  to 
disapprove  that  action.  The  oil  import 
fee  would  place  an  unnecessary  burden 
on  consumers  of  gasoline  and  do  virtu- 
ally nothing  at  all  to  reduce  our  demand 
on  imported  crude.  It  is  through  a  very 
clever  political  gimmick  to  aid  a  falling 
administration  keep  its  promise  of  4 
years  ago  to  balance  the  budget.  Un- 
fortunately, the  administration  wants  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  on  the  backs 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  Taxation  is 
certainly  not  the  way  in  which  to  solve 
our  energy  crisis. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  fought  hard 
during  the  debate  on  the  so-called 
windfall  profit  tax  bill  against  oppressive 
antiproduction,  anticonsumer  taxes,  and 
he  will  continue  to  carry  on  with  that 
fight. 

However,  the  matter  of  our  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  is  an  issue  that 
can  wait  no  longer.  It  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional security  and  I  am  afraid  that 
time  is  running  out  to  make  good  the 
commitment  we  entered  into  in  1975 
when  the  Congress  passed  and  President 
Ford  signed  into  law  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  In  that  legis- 
lation we  authorized  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  to  be  established  and 
we  set  some  very  tough  although  much 
needed  fill-rate  goals. 

CtTBRENT    STATUS 
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Today,  Mr.  President,  our  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  is  no  more  than  a  na- 
tional disgrace  and  embarrassment.  The 
vital  program  Initiated  under  President 
Ford  was  halted  under  President  Carter. 
Out  of  a  248-million -barrel  storage  ca- 
pacity we  have  in  the  ground  only  92  mil- 
lion barrels.  The  strongest  most  powerful 
Nation  in  the  world  could  come  to  a 
virtual  standstill  in  the  event  of  a  severe 
energy  supply  interruption  yet  we  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
avert  that  from  happening.  It  makes  me 
shudder  to  think  what  our  allies  are 
thinking. 


How  can  we  be  expected  to  defend  our 
vital  interests  around  the  globe,  honor 
our  mutual  defense  treaties  with  our 
allies  or  even  keep  our  own  economy 
functioning  in  times  of  crisis  if  we  do  not 
possess  that  vital  ingredient— oil?  We 
are  dependent  on  oil.  We  may  hate  to 
think  about  it  and  if  we  do  think  about 
it,  we  may  hate  to  admit  it  but  it  is  true. 
We  are  dependent  and  will  continue  to  be 
dependent  for  at  least  the  next  15  years 
or  so  on  imported  crude  as  a  major  part 
of  our  energy  requirements.  Despite  syn- 
thetic fuels  production,  possible  yet  in 
view  of  current  circumstances  at  best, 
tenuous,  on-hne  nuclear  power  opera- 
tion or  as  yet  undiscovered  and  new 
energy  technology  we  cannot  escape  the 
reality  of  the  day.  And  it  is  precisely  be- 
cause of  this  reality  that  this  Senator 
firmly  believes  we  are  leaving  ourselves 
unprepared  and  very  vulnerable  by  lack- 
ing a  viable  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

FUTURE    CONSEQUENCES 

Mr.  President,  what  will  we  in  this 
body  say  to  the  American  people  in  2 
months,  2  years,  10  years,  or  whenever, 
if  our  oil  supply  is  disrupted  and  we  have 
no  oil  to  nm  our  planes,  our  Navy's  ships, 
our  industrial  plants,  our  farm  machin- 
ery and  many  many  other  vital  compo- 
nents of  our  economy  and  defense  sys- 
tem? Are  we  going  to  say  we  could  not 
find  room  in  the  budget?  Will  we  say  we 
felt  our  reserve  program  did  not  warrant 
a  high  enough  position  on  our  list  of  na- 
tional priorities? 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Mr.  President,  during  my  12  years  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  my  8  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  have  never 
been  accused  by  anyone  of  being  soft  on 
defense.  I  have  consistently  supported 
increases  in  real  growth  in  our  defense 
spending  and  I  am  even  stronger  in  my 
convictions  in  light  of  recent  events  in 
the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
continued  escalation  of  Soviet  defense 
posture  that  our  Nation  must  embark  on 
a  new  direction  in  defense  policy  which 
permits  us  never  to  be  second  to  anyone. 

The  American  people,  having  at  first 
turned  their  backs  on  history,  have  fi- 
nally begun  to  wake  up  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  our  national  defense  capabilities 
over  the  past  decade  since  the  Vietnam 
war.  Blatant  Soviet  aggression  culmi- 
nated in  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
where  the  Russian  war  machine,  desper- 
ate to  consolidate  its  conquest,  has 
stooped  to  the  use  of  chemical  warfare 
and  nerve  gas. 

Meanwhile,  American  abilities  to  pro- 
ject power  to  areas  of  legitimate  nation- 
al interest  and  strategic  concern  suf- 
fered new  doubts  in  the  Iranian  crisis. 
The  failure  of  our  rescue  mission  to  Teh- 
ran was  twofold:  Military  equipment, 
asked  to  operate  at  the  extreme  limits  of 
range,  failed  at  the  critical  moment: 
and  the  technical  maintenance  of  the 
aircraft  may  not  have  been  up  to  par — 
the  average  age  of  the  assigned  sailors 
was  only  19.  Navy  ships  have  been  forced 
to  tie  up  to  the  pier  for  lack  of  skilled 
petty  officers  to  operate  them.  The  is- 
sue of  pay  compatibility  is  the  single 
most  pressing  issue  facing  the  Defense 
Department  today,  and  with  it  the  ul- 


timate readiness  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  its  national  se- 
curity. 

THE    NATIONAL    SECTmiTT    CHAIN 

The  Nation's  defense  does  not,  as  mj- 
colleagues  are  well  aware,  rest  on  a  single 
element  alone,  however.  Just  as  the  most 
sophisticated  fighting  machines  are 
worthless  without  the  skilled  and  trained 
personnel  to  operate  and  maintain  them, 
so  too  the  lack  of  a  single,  vital  link  in 
the  national  security  chain  will  cause  the 
whole  defense  system  to  break  down. 
Energy  is  a  vital  part  of  this  very  na- 
tional security  chain. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  anything  the 
American  people  should  have  learned 
since  the  Arab  oil  cartel  started  doubling 
prices  6  years  ago.  it  is  both  the  absolute 
scarcity  and  necessity  of  oil  to  a  modem, 
technical  society.  A  prolonged  cutback 
or  halt  to  our  supplies  in  the  Middle  East 
would  represent  an  immediate  danger  to 
the  ability  of  our  Armed  Forces  to  safe- 
guard American  interests.  Not  only  would 
our  capability  to  intervene  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  be  questioned,  but  our 
ability  to  respond  to  opportunistic  ad- 
ventures by  the  Soviet  Union  as  well. 
Without  oil  our  tanks  do  not  run,  our 
planes  do  not  fly,  and  our  ships  cannot 
steam.  No  other  link  in  our  defense  chain 
is  so  vulnerable  to  outside  action  beyond 
our  direct  control  or  influence  as  the  "oil 
hnk." 

A  90-day  oil  embargo  would  bring  the 
United  States  perilously  close  to  its  knees, 
making  it  susceptible  to  a  Soviet  threat 
entirely  independent,  perhaps,  from  the 
original  cause  of  the  embargo.  Yet,  we 
can  be  sure  that  Soviet  agents  and  poli- 
cies are  directed  toward  maximizing  im- 
rest  and  uncertainty  in  the  oil  produc- 
ing states. 

SPHO   VITAL   TO   DEFTNSE 

For  this  very  reason  it  is  an  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  a  strategic  oil  re- 
serve is  the  very  basic  link  in  our  defense 
posture. 

Mr.  President,  several  months  ago  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Bradley,  offered 
an  amendment  to  S.  932.  the  syTifuels  bill 
mandating  the  President  to  immediately 
resume  oil  purchases  to  fill  our  strategic 
reserve.  The  Senate  approved  that 
amendment.  However,  it  continues  to  be 
held  up  in  the  conference  on  that  bill. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
others  are  reaffirming  our  commitment 
to  filling  the  SPR  by  transferring  $2.2 
billion  in  BA  and  $1  billion  in  BO  from 
the  defense  to  the  energy  function.  It  is 
my  belief  that  mission  3  on  the  energy 
function  270  really  belongs  in  function 
050  the  defense  function  because  it  is,  in 
my  opinion,  just  as  much  a  component 
of  our  defense  posture  and  preparedness 
as  all  other  areas.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  may,  in  the  future,  when  the  ap- 
propriate vehicle  is  available,  attempt  to 
transfer  SPRO  to  its  rightful  place  In 
our  defense  structure.  The  defense  fuel 
supply  center  fDFSC),  which  purchases 
SPRO  oil,  is  already  situated  in  the  De- 
fense Department  and  it  only  makes 
sense  to  transfer  the  entire  program. 
Unfortunately,  this  transfer  of  SPRO 
from  function  270  to  function  050  can- 


not occur  on  the  budget  resolution — 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86. 

I,  along  with  my  colleagues,  am  being 
forced  to  make  what  appears  to  be  an 
antidefense  vote  when  in  reality  this  is  a 
strong  and  very  pronational  security 
position.  Our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve is  as  important  to  national  defense 
and  national  security  as  any  single  item 
which  will  appear  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  and  appropriation 
bill,  which  will  soon  be  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
we  are  forced  to  operate  in  this  manner. 
I  have  attempted  to  make  my  case  for 
this  transfer  of  fimds.  and  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  transfer  must  occm  If 
we  are  to  maintain  our  geopolitical  posi- 
tion in  the  world.  For  every  Senator 
present  on  the  floor  today  during  this 
debate  I  am  quite  sure  there  will  be  an 
equivalent  number  of  ways  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  budget  cutting  in  the 
areas  of  defense. 

I  do  feel  that  we  must  keep  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  Committee  is 
not  a  line  item  committee.  While  it  Is 
legitimately  the  function  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  with  the  ultimate  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  set 
the  total  amount  of  spending  and  to 
decide  that  total  amount  amongst  gen- 
eral spending  categories  it  remains  the 
responsibility  of  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating committees  to  set  our  priori- 
ties and  decide  as  to  how  those  funds  are 
to  be  expended.  This  does  not  simply 
apply  to  the  defense  and  energy  fimc- 
tions  but  to  all  functions. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  only  say  in  con- 
clusion that  this  amendment  does  not 
take  money  away  from  our  overall  de- 
fense spending.  Rather,  it  enhances  and 
completes  our  total  defense  posture  and 
places  U.S.  national  security  interests 
above  all  others. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  will  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time  and  jield  such 
time  as  he  requires  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey,  unless  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  like  to  respond. 

Mr.  HOIJ.TNGS.  Very  briefly,  Mr. 
President,  the  issues  have  been  debated 
rather  fully.  We  have  only  one  guide- 
post  as  to  what  will  be  expended  and 
how  it  will  be  expended,  and  that  is  the 
administration's  budget  itself. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  eminently  correct.  We  give  a 
general  figure.  We  say  what  our  priori- 
ties are  and  what  was  considered,  but  we 
cannot  guarantee — the  Senator  cannot 
guarantee  and,  really,  the  Senate  cannot 
guarantee.  We  do  the  best  we  can  when 
we  come  through  to  the  appropriations 
process.  But  we  do  know  that  we  are  now 
just  $2  billion  apart.  We  pointed  It  out 
very  vividly  last  evening:  Two  billion 
dollars  apart  from  what  the  administra- 
tion has  and  has  not  included  as  dif- 
fering between  this  budget  resolution  and 
the  March  31  budget  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  Of  that  $2  billion,  let 
us  say  $1  billion  goes  out  under  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  He  says  readiness, 
but  that  is  not  what  is  there.  We  had 
analyzed  and  looked  very  directly  at  the 
President's  budget  as  he  has  submitted 
it. 
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The  President  did  not  Include  the  pay 
increase  of  11.7  percent.  He  did  not  in- 
clude the  absorption  rate  of  only  20  per- 
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recognize  that  there  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities. It  seems  to  me  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  authorize  new  sub- 


a  period  of  fiscal  restraint  when  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy say  it  is  not  going  to  be  snent 
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a  general  boom  condition  In  the  economy. 
This  Is  necessary  to  get  resources  redeployed, 
tn  eet  weaoons  oroduced  and  to  eet  boom 


We  do  not  want  to  go  through  that 
again. 

nPH  o     r\?-r»Kl  orrt     i  c     ♦  Vt  a  f     tiro    a  l^ao  <^  «r    V»  o  t*o 


The  Budget  Committee's  report  does  not 
specify  what  the  added-on  funds  will  be 
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The  President  did  not  include  the  pay 
increase  of  11.7  percent.  He  did  not  in- 
clude the  absorption  rate  of  only  20  per- 
cent rather  than  40  percent.  He  did  not 
include  Nunn-Wamer,  which  is  really  to 
ge-  us  to  readiness,  to  hold  technicians, 
to  pay  for  the  skills.  He  did  not  include 
the  full  gasoline  costs. 

We  can  cut  each  one  of  those  in  half 
and  have  a  half  skill,  a  half  tank  or  half 
whatever  it  is,  if  you  want  to  cut  the  two 
from  the  one.  But  it  ver>-.  very  definitely 
impacts.  There  are  no  submarine  pur- 
chases in  this  difference  between  the 
President's  budget  and  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  now  under  consideration  on 
the  floor.  It  is  readiness,  those  very  items 
that  the  Senator  says  he  will  be  mter- 
ested  in,  this  $1  billion  amount,  that  will 
be  cut. 

Now  we  go  to  the  transfer  over  Let  me 
get  the  exact  figure  from  the  Senator's 
letter — $2.2  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $1  billion  in  outlay.  So  it  is  $2.2  bil- 
lion going  over.  Those  amounts  go  to  a 
particular  item  that  we  cannot  get  mov- 
ing. We  have  tried  our  dead-level  best 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  has  been 
participating  in  foreign  affairs  and 
knows  that. 

We  have  not  made  a  purchase  since 
March  of  last  year.  That  came  with  the 
proposition  with  respect  to  our  friends. 
the  Saudis,  our  principal  suppliers.  They 
told  us  very  positively.  "We  in  Saudi 
Arabia  are  not  going  to  increase  our  pro- 
duction rate  in  order  to  hold  down  the 
price  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
world  market  while  you  continue  to  in- 
crease the  pressure  by  buying  up  the  oil 
to  put  it  in  reserve.  You  have  a  reserve, 
we  have  a  reserve.  Ours  is  just  as  valu- 
able to  our  national  security  as  yours  Is 
to  your  national  security.  So  we  are  go- 
ing to  keep  it  there.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  ourselves  cancelled  out  by  your  abil- 
ity to  build  up  that  particular  reserve." 
It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Saudis  con- 
trolling us  or  us  controlling  the  Saudis. 
On  the  contrary,  we  control  each  other. 
They  happen  to  have  the  oil  and  we  want 
it.  And  there  we  are. 

Exacerbating  that  situation,  obviously, 
was  the  Iranian  crisis.  That,  again,  has 
cut  off  a  supply  of  a  certain  amount  of 
oil  in  addition  to  what  we  also  need.  So 
we  are  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 
This  cannot  be  satisfied  in  this  budget 
resolution.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  can  work  it  out.  we  ere 
going  to  come  up  in  August.  We  shall  be 
marking  up  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution right  here  in  about  12  or  14  weeks. 
If  they  can  show  us  something  to  put  in 
here,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  jump  at 
building  up  this  reserve.  We  supported 
that  particular  program.  Then  we  shall 
have  to  consider,  somewhere  else,  some 
other  priorities. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the  crucial 
question:  What  are  the  priorities?  I 
think  the  Senator  can  make  a  pretty 
good  case  that  we  need  more  ships,  that 
we  need  certain  other  things  in  this 
budget. 

As  the  Senator  knows.  I  am  not  trying 
to  cut  the  overall  budget,  but  simply  to 
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recognize  that  there  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities. It  seems  to  me  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse  to  authorize  new  sub- 
marines that  the  Defense  Department 
and  administration  have  not  requested 
unless  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  oil 
to  operate  them.  What  this  amendment 
seeks  to  do  is  simply  to  give  the  fuel 
supply  of  the  Nation  a  somewhat  higher 
priority  than  the  Budget  Committee  did 
when  it  took  the  funds  out. 

I  realize  what  the  Senator  said  has 
some  truth  to  it.  that  it  is  going  to  be 
difficult  to  negotiate  these  purchase  ar- 
rangements with  the  SaudLs.  As  impor- 
tant as  they  are.  they  are  not  the  only 
source  of  oil.  Even  our  own  suppliers  are 
legitimate  bargaining  partners  to  deal 
with  for  oil  for  the  strategic  reserve.  The 
same  is  true  of  other  producing  coun- 
tries. But  if  we  do  not  give  the  adminis- 
tration a  message  on  the  importance  we 
attach  to  the  strategic  oil  reserve  and  do 
not  provide  the  funds  with  which  to  op- 
erate them,  we  deprive  them  of  a  strong 
position,  even  with  our  own  countries  or 
foreign  countries. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  see  this  as 
in  any  way  diminishing  national  security 
but  as  an  effort  to  supply  the  fuels  that 
will  enable  those  defense  systems  to 
operate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  think,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  please,  in  15  minutes,  we 
shall  have  a  new  Secretary  of  State.  May- 
be he  will  give  us  a  new  message,  but 
maybe  he  will  also  be  administering  the 
policy.     The     policy     here     is     not     a 
matter     of     getting     an     animal     out 
on    the    track.    It    is    getting    a    horse 
to  run.  We  cannot  get  him  out  of  the 
stall.  This  administration  said  he  will 
stay  in  there  until  June  of  1981.  We  can- 
not authorize  those  funds.  In  order  to 
give  additional  priority  to  other  needs. 
There  is  no  question  of  money  being 
available  if  we  can  get  the  program  go- 
ing. But  we  have  priorities  and  we  should 
get  the  priorities  in  defense  readiness, 
and  everything  else  into  place.  However, 
this  program  has  not  suffered  as  a  pri- 
ority, it  has  suffered  as  a  policy,  and 
that  is  my  point. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  get  the  horse  out  on  the  track,  but  I 
want  him  to  have  some  oats  so  he  can 
run.  If  we  have  one  horse  out  on  the 
track,  why  put  another  one  out  there  if 
they  are  both  going  to  starve  to  death? 

What  this  amendment  seeks  to  do  is 
assure  the  oil  supply  of  the  Nation.  That 
is  what  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
all  about.  I  just  do  not  understand  a 
function  of  the  budget  that  is  referred  to 
as  defense  that,  at  the  same  time,  guts 
the  oil  supply  to  the  country. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  gut  the  oil  supply.  We  have  followed 
the  administration  policy.  We  already 
have  had  a  lot  of  votes  on  this.  I  feel  the 
Senate  has  spoken  on  this  program.  We 
have  had  votes  on  SPRO  already  on  this 
floor  in  the  last  3  days.  Actually,  by  a 
majority  vote,  we  are  sustaining  this  ad- 
ministration's policy  at  this  particular 
time  until  those  in  the  leadership  posi- 
tion indicate  that  the  current  foreign 
policy  limitations  have  been  lifted.  We 
cannot  say  we  put  in  a  billion  dollars  In 


a  period  of  fiscal  restraint  when  the  ad- 
ministration. Congress,  and  foreign  pol- 
icy say  it  is  not  going  to  be  spent 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Did  I  understand  the 
distmguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  say  that,  come  August  and 
the  second  budget  resolution,  if  'here 
were  an  expressed  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  purchase  he 
would  lead  the  fight  to  increase  the  out- 
lay function  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  strategic  reserve? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  As  a  great  cross  ex- 
aminer knows.  I  said  we  would  consider 
It  as  a  priority  at  that  particular  time 
We  have  not  been  able  to  consider  it  as  a 
priority  because  the  current  policy  pre- 
cludes oil  acquisition. 

However.  I  think  the  best  argument 
the  logical  argtunent.  the  conclusion  we 
would  reach,  would  be  against  a  higher 
level  of  funding  for  the  strategic  reserve. 
It  was  impossible  in  trying  to  pay  for 
this  year's  bill  plus  next  year's  pending 
bill,  to  accommodate  this  program.  We 
could  not  aUow  an  additional  $2  billion 
in  budget  authority  to  be  hanging  around 
loose.  We  grabbed  that  one  up  quick  and 
said,  when  the  policy  changes,  we  shall 
definitely  consider  it  a  priority. 

I  have  no  idea,  under  those  circum- 
stances, what  the  vote  of  the  committee 
would  be. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield  me  5  minutes  •? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  and  44  seconds 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  .5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  knows,  with  leading  ad- 
vocates for  defense  spending  in  this  body, 
the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  was  an  event 
to  which  they  responded  by  increasing 
defense  expenditures. 

Mr.  President.  I  argue  that  that  is 
probably  necessary.  At  the  same  time, 
that  invasion  of  Afghanistan  enhanced 
the  likelihood  of  an  oil  supply  interrup- 
tion. 

The  essential  component  of  defense 
policy  today  is  protecting  this  country 
against  the  increased  probability  of  an 
oil  supply  interruption. 

If  we  can  spend  $155  billion  on  de- 
fense and  cannot  find  $2  billion  in  the 
budget  for  one  of  the  more  pressing 
needs  in  the  defense  area.  I  think  we 
need  to  reformulate  our  policy. 
Mr.  President,  what  is  the  danger? 
I  would  like  to  quote  from  what  Dr. 
Henry  Rowen  said  before  the  Energy 
Committee  at  a  hearing  dealing  soecif- 
icallv  with  the  strategic  reserve  defense 
contingency  planning.  He  said : 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  expand 
defense  production  and  to  mobilize  the 
country  we  may  Hnd  ourselves  effectively 
hampered,  perhaps  even  blocked  and  pre- 
vented by  the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  our  oil. 
During  the  Second  World  War.  during 
the  Korean  War  and  a  lesser  extent  dur- 
ing the  Vietnam  War,  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary establishment  were  such  as  to  create 
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a  general  boom  condition  In  the  economy. 
This  Is  necessary  to  get  resources  redeployed. 
to  get  weapons  produced  and  to  get  boom 
conditions  going.  That  requires  Input  of 
more  energy,  and  if  at  the  same  time  we 
have  seen,  let's  say,  3  million  barrels  a  day 
of  oil  disappear.  I  don't  know  how  we  are 
going  to  get  there  from  here. 

Meaning,  "I  do  not  know  how  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  mobilize  our  country 
if  we  are  faced  with  an  oil  supply  inter- 
ruption of  3  million  barrels  a  day  and 
our  cushion  to  make  up  that  difference." 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  maybe 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  slow  in  react- 
ing to  this  crisis  is  that  we  are  a  Nation 
of  plenty.  We  have  become  accustomed 
to  natural  resources  at  our  fingertips. 

We  have  not  had  to  operate  on  the 
margin  and  sacrifice  time  and  time 
again.  Our  allies  around  the  world  have 
been  through  that,  through  two  wars  on 
their  territory-,  through  excessive 
sacrifices. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a 
coincidence  that  we  have  seen  in  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks  Japan  agree  to  forego  the 
oil  they  are  getting  from  Iran  and  agree 
to  do  without  that  oil,  if  necessary,  be- 
cause they  have  87  days'  supply  in  stor- 
age, 2  years'  supply  of  oil  they  lost  from 
Iran. 

Mr.  President,  Japan  today  is  not  the 
only  example.  Japan  in  1941  was  threat- 
ened and  was  hit  with  an  embargo  of  oil 
by  the  United  States. 

At  that  point,  they  had  less  than  18 
million  barrels  in  storage  and,  in  my 
judgment,  that  is  one  of  the  events  that 
precipitated  the  Japanese  to  move  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

All  this  says  is  that  without  a  strategic 
reserve,  the  options  to  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  an  oil  supply  cutoff  are 
far  fewer. 

We  should  have  an  option  that  is  not 
military  alone.  We  should  have  an  option 
that  would  cushion  our  economy  and 
give  us  some  time  to  regroup  in  order 
to  implement  rationing  programs  at  a 
very  deep  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  this  is  an 
adjustment  that  Is  required  of  our  Mil- 
itary Establishment,  as  well.  We  not  only 
have  to  think  of  an  oil  strategic  reserve. 
but  we  have  to  start  thinking  of  strategic 
industries  that,  in  the  event  of  a  major 
battle,  we  would  need  to  be  operating  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  this  is  my 
third  bite  at  the  apple,  but  the  reason 
I  am  coming  back  is  only  because  I  think 
It  is  absolutely  critical  to  our  national 
security  needs.  It  is  beyond  my  belief 
why  the  U.S.  Senate  cannot  take  a  lead- 
ership position  on  this  Issue  and  formu- 
late policy  to  protect  our  national 
security. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  argument  here  is  not  whether  or  not 
we  should  have  SPRO.  whether  or  not  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  have  oil  stored  away  in 
case  of  a  supply  interruption.  We  know- 
how  serious  those  conditions  are  follow- 
ing our  experience  after  the  Arab-Israeli 
war  in  the  early  1970's  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran. 


We  do  not  want  to  go  through  that 
again. 

The  problem  is  that  we  already  have 
in  the  budget  $800  million  in  budget  au- 
thority which  was  not  used  in  1980. 
which  the  administration  says  will  not 
be  used.  There  is  simply  no  point  putting 
another  $2  billion  or  $3  billion,  to  have  it 
rattle  around,  perhap.s  used  for  some- 
thing else,  and  not  available  when  con- 
ditions in  the  world  are  ripe  for  us  to 
begin  buying  oil. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New- 
Jersey  referred  to  a  statement  by  Pro- 
fessor Rowen  before  the  Senate  Energy 
Committee,  where  he  and  I  are  both 
members.  We  were  both  present  for  the 
hearing. 

But  one  thing  Professor  Rowen  said 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  did 
not  read,  which  I  think  is  verj-  pertinent 
on  this  subject,  is  this  quote  from  the 
Energy  Daily; 

First,  he  urged,  the  Carter  Administration 
should  follow  through  on  Its  goal  of  creating 
a  1  billion  barrel  stockpile  of  oU.  However, 
nearly  all  of  It  should  be  held  by  private  oil 
companies  rather  than  In  the  problem-prone 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  which  currently 
has  only  91  million  barrels  In  place  Count- 
ing the  960  million  barrels  now  held  by  pri- 
vate oil  companies,  the  U.S.  has  already 
achieved  this  one  billion  barrel  target,  the 
professor  said. 

Mr.  President,  the  Goveriiment  has  91 
million  barrels:  the  private  companies. 
960  million  barrels,  SPRO  has  been  to- 
tally inactive  for  IVi  years.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  be  inactive  and  there  is  no  point 
putting  money  into  a  program  if  it  is 
not  to  be  used. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  vote  with  respect  to  the  Mc- 
Govem  amendment,  I  inadvertently 
waived  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  move 
to  table.  That  was  not  intended, 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
Mr,  McGovERN.  He,  naturally,  would 
prefer  to  have  a  vote  up  and  down.  He 
understands  that  the  wording  of  the  re- 
quest was  by  inadvertence  and  he  is 
willing  to  have  me  change  that  so  that 
the  matter  will  remain  as  was  intended, 

I  am  grateful  for  his  courtesy  in  this 
regard, 

I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  no  waiver  of  the  right  to 
table  with  respect  to  the  amendment  by 
Mr,  McGOVERN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr,  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
require. 

Mr.  President,  the  reductions  could 
be  made  in  the  national  defense  func- 
tion without  reducing  the  pay  funds  or 
readiness  funds.  But  one  of  the  whole 
problems  with  debating  a  budget  resolu- 
tion is  that  it  is  impossible  to  line-item. 


The  Budget  Committee's  report  does  not 
specify  what  the  added-on  funds  will  be 
used  to  purchase.  There  is  only  a  type- 
written sheet  with  some  listed  programs, 
but  these  do  not  carry  the  autiiority  of 
law.  For  example,  the  unofficial  sheet  of 
the  Hollings  ad-ons  in  the  committee  as- 
sumes that  there  will  be  no  MX  basing 
mode  funds  but  instead  there  will  be  a 
new  manned  bomber.  Will  the  Senate  be 
consenting  to  this  change  by  adopting 
this  resolution?  The  answer  is  no. 

On  the  basis  of  this  unofficial  list  of 
the  Hollings  add-ons.  there  is  roughly 
$500  million  in  outlays  for  procurement 
items  which  were  not  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. Tliese  are  not  readiness 
fimds  or  pay  funds.  They  are  procure- 
ment of  new  nuclear  attack  submarines 
and  other  items.  So  let  us  drop  the  im- 
plication that  this  amendment  cuts  pay 
or  readiness  funds.  This  amendment 
permits  vast  increases  in  pay. 

But  the  second  point  is  this.  The 
Budget  Committee  reduced  the  petroleum 
reserve  funds  in  function  270  almost  to 
zero  for  fiscal  year  1981  and  decided  to 
use  the  money  instead  for  new  attack 
submarines  when  we  already  have  a  num- 
ber of  them  authorized  and  unbuilt,  when 
the  submarine  shipyards  are  experienc- 
ing construction  delays,  and  when  it 
will  take  years  before  these  boats — and 
the  other  procurement  items  as  well — 
will  be  in  the  force  structure.  In  my  view, 
these  were  bad  security  choices  because 
the  immediate  problem  is  energy  inse- 
curity. So  this  debate  is  not  about  mili- 
tary spending  versus  no  spending.  It  is  a 
debate  to  broaden  the  concept  of  national 
security  to  involve  the  insurance  policy 
of  the  petroleum  reserve.  The  question  is: 
Did  the  Budget  Committee  act  wisely  by 
gutting  the  petroleum  reser\'e  in  order  to 
shift  funds  into  these  procurement 
items? 

My  final  point  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  it  clear  that  it  does  not 
seek  all  of  these  added-on  funds.  The  ad- 
ministration and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment lobbied  very  hard  against  the  so- 
called  Holt  amendment  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Holt  amendment 
was  practically  identical  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee's  military  spending 
levels.  According  to  the  President,  the 
amendment  would  be: 

Providing  for  far  more  defense  spending 
than  is  needed  or  advisable. 

And  Defense  Secretary  Brown  also  op- 
posed the  Holt  sunendment. 

So  here  is  the  situation:  We  have  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  buying  new 
bombers  and  submarines  which  cannot 
be  introduced  into  the  force  for  years 
and  years  while  it  has  done  nothing 
against  the  immediate  and  probable 
threat  of  an  oil  cutoff.  And  meanwhile 
the  administration  is  saying  it  does  not 
need  and  cannot  spend  the  extra  money 
an>-way.  So  it  is  time  to  support  a  truely 
balanced  national  security  program 
which  puts  oil  in  the  reserve  instead  of 
just  throwing  dollars  at  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  underscore  the  point 
in  response  to  what  has  been  said  about 
the  uncertainties  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  administration  would  use  this  au- 
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thority  in  this  amendment  to  build  up 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve,  that  the 
same  argument  could  be  made  against 
any  feature  of  this  bill. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  are  on  the  public  record  saying 
that  there  is  too  much  money  in  this  bill 
for  military  systems. 

The  President  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
^seaker  of  the  House  on  a  similar  spend- 
ing increase  over  there  in  which  he  said, 
on  this  particular  amendment,  it  pro- 
vides for  far  more  defense  spending  than 
is  needed  or  advisable. 

Much  the  same  thing  is  said  in  a  letter 
dated  April  26  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  letter  of  April 
22  and  Secretary  Brown's  letter  of  April 
26  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Whut  House. 
Waahington,  April  22, 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  0'Neu.l,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  VS.  Home  of  Repreaentativea, 
W<uh.iTigton.  DC. 

Dkax  M».  Speakzs  :  As  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives begins  Its  consideration  of  the 
First  Resolution  for  Fiscal  Year  1981,  I 
wanted  to  convey  to  you  and  your  colleagues 
the  Administration's  position  oq  several 
Issues. 

The  Resolution  as  reported  closely  re- 
sembles my  proposed  budget.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  Budget  Committee,  under  the 
leadership  of  Chairman  Glaimo,  moved  so 
quickly  and  responsibly  in  reporting  a  Reso- 
lution. Except  for  the  Obey  amendment 
mentioned  below,  we  will  support  the  posi- 
tion of  Chairman  Glaimo  In  opp>oelng  all 
amendments  for  FT  1981.  In  addition,  we  will 
support  the  technical  amendment  for  FT 
1980  to  be  offered  by  Chatrnuin  Olalmo. 

The  Obey  amendment  will  seek  to  Increase 
funding  for  key  domestic  programs,  while 
Increasing  receipts  consistent  with  my 
budget,  for  a  net  addition  to  the  FT  1981 
surplus.  This  amendment  Includes  $500  mil- 
lion In  1981  for  the  two-year  Transitional 
Assistance  Program  I  proposed  to  protect 
local  governments  against  abrupt  flnanclal 
dislocation  resulting  from  ending  the  state 
share  of  General  Revenue  Sharing.  I  strongly 
favor  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Congresswoman 
Holt  to  Increase  spending  In  the  defense 
function  to  a  level  well  above  my  revised 
budget,  while  severely  reducing  other  func- 
tions. The  adoption  of  such  an  amendment 
would  repudiate  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  It  would 
reduce  social  and  other  non-defense  func- 
tions to  an  unacceptably  low  level  while  pro- 
viding for  far  more  defense  spending  than  Is 
needed  or  advisable.  I  am  strongly  opposed 
to  this  amendment  and  urge  the  House  to 
defeat  it. 

House  action  on  this  Resolution  will  be 
the  first  key  test  of  the  commitment  that 
all  of  us  have  made  to  disciplining  Federal 
spending  and  balancing  the  budget.  Failure 
to  live  up  to  that  commitment  would  be  a 
major  setback  in  our  fight  against  Inflation. 
I  urge  the  House  to  act  promptly  and 
responsibly. 

Sincerely. 

Jmirr  Cajhtb. 

Thx  Sscutast  of  Dxtense. 
Woihinffton.  D.C..  April  26. 1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNciix.  Jr  , 
Sryeaker  of  the  Home  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dka«  Ma.  Speakes:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your   request   for   my    view   on    the   Holt 


Amendment  In  connection  with  the  FT  1981 
First  Concurrent  Resolution. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  President's 
budget — which  I  strongly  support — strikes  a 
reasonable  balance  among  urgent  Defense 
needs,  a  balanced  budget  to  help  flght  Infla- 
tion, and  the  proper  claims  for  domestic  pro- 
grams. I,  therefore,  oppose  the  Holt  Amend- 
ment. 

Sincerely. 

Harold  Brown. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  do  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  argue  against  the  surplus 
funds  that  are  in  the  budget  resolution 
as  it  now  stands  for  a  military  system, 
but  I  want  to  underscore  that  if  this 
amendment  carries,  providing  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve,  the  defen.se  functions  of  the 
budget  will  still  receive  real  growth  in- 
creases of  8.4  percent  in  budget  author- 
ity and  real  growth  increase  of  5  per- 
cent in  budget  outlays  above  and  beyond 
that  requested  by  the  administration. 
Mr.  President,  I  urgently  hope  the 
Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  for  his  usual  graciousness 
and  courtesy  in  allowing  us  to  make  the 
motion. 

If  no  other  Senators  wish  to  speak, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment,  and 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
withhold,  under  the  previous  agreement, 
until  after  the  Weicker  amendment  and 
the  Percy  amendment.  The  next  amend- 
ment to  be  called  up  is  that  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  scheduled. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to 
return  to  the  Chamber,  and  I  sugge-st 
the  absence  of  a  aunrum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^TID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order,  was  Mr.  Percy  to  call 
up  his  amendment  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  this  occasion  to  say  to  all  Senators 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  managers 
of  the  conference  report  and  the  leader- 
ship to  finish  this  resolution  tonight. 
So  there  will  be  no  stops,  and  I  do  not 
know  what  time  tonight  it  will  be  fin- 
ished. It  might  be  1  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing; it  might  be  2  o'clock  in  the  morning: 
it  might  be  3  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
it  might  be  sunrise.  But  the  Senate  will 
not  recess  until  final  action  has  been 
completed  on  the  resolution. 


The  reason  Is  that  it  is  hoped  that 
roUcall  votes  can  be  avoided  on  tomor- 
row, tomorrow  being  Friday.  If  the  action 
on  the  resolution  were  not  completed 
this  week,  the  Senate  would  be  back  on 
the  resolution  on  Monday.  This  would 
delay  the  conference  between  the  Rouse 
and  the  Senate. 

May  15  is  the  deadline  for  completion 
of  action  on  the  resolution;  and  until 
the  resolution  is  finally  acted  upon  and 
all  conference  actions  have  been  com- 
pleted, the  supplementals  with  reference 
to  food  stamps,  black  lung,  and  so  forth, 
are  being  held  up.  So  it  is  that  important. 

I  regret  the  inconvenience  to  Mem- 
bers, and  I  apologize  for  the  exigency 
that  faces  us.  but  we  have  no  alternative. 

I  think  all  Senators  might  want  to  let 
their  wives  know  that  the  Senate  will  be 
in  for  a  long,  long  night,  and  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes. 

I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  Percy  is  ready 
to  call  up  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

amendment    no.     17S1 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  spending  and  lessen  tax 
burdens  by  $1,144,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1981,  $668,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982,  and 
$144,000,000  In  fiscal  year' 1983  by  Im- 
proving the  collection  of  delinquent  debts 
owed  the  Federal  Government) 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  majority 
amendment  No.  1751  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  for 
himself  and  Mr.  ScHMrrr,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1751. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  6,  Insert  "$611, 756,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$612,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  7,  insert  "$696,532,000,000" 
In  lieu   of  "$697,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  Insert  "$780,456,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$780,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  12,  insert  "$4,844,000,000" 
in  lieu  of  "$3,700,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  insert  "$10,268,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$9,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  insert  "$33,644,000,000" 
In   lieu   of  "$33,500,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  17,  Insert  "$686,756,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$687,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  18,  Insert  "$758,632,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$759,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  19,  insert  "$831,356,000,000" 
In  Heu  of  "$831,500,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  Insert  "$611,756,000,000" 
in   lieu  of  "$612,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  insert  "$686,532,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$687,200,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24,  insert  "$753,356,000,000" 
in  lieu  of  "$753,500,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  7,  insert  "$25,844.000,000" 
m   lieu   of   "$24,700,000,000". 

On  page  U.  line  8,  Insert  "$25,844,000,000" 
in  lieu  of  "$24,700,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  11.  Insert  "$28,168,000,000" 
in   lieu  of  "$27,500,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  12.  insert  "$28,168,000,000" 
in  lieu  of  "$27,500,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  15,  Insert  "$29,944,000,000" 
In  lieu  of   "$29,800,000,000". 

On  page  11,  line  16,  insert  "$29,944,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$29,800,000,000". 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  submit- 
ted this  amendment  yesterday. 

The  amendment  calls  for  a  saving  of 
$1.44  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  $668 
million  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  $144  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  inspiration  for  this  came  from  a 
discovery  we  made  in  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  that  out  of  about  $7 
billion  in  student  loans,  more  than 
$1  billion  was  in  default.  We  analyzed 
what  the  Department  was  doing  to  col- 
lect these  loans.  If  any  business  had 
adopted  practices  such  as  they  had — 
and  they  are  typical  of  Government 
practices — the  business  would  be  bank- 
rupt. It  simply  could  not  stay  in  business. 
People  began  to  feel  that  there  was  no 
real  discipline  in  the  collection  of  those 
loans. 

So.  on  the  appointment  of  an  Inspector 
General  for  HEW.  we  directed  that  the 
Inspector  General  devote  a  certain 
amount  of  attention  and  time  to  the  col- 
lection of  a  billion  dollars  in  defaults. 
We  discovered  that  there  were  a  large 
number  of  employees  of  HEW  receiving 
checks  every  2  weeks  from  HEW,  and  for 
years  they  had  owed  their  own  depart- 
ment money  and  were  defaulting  on  their 
student  loans,  when  they  were  capable 
of  paying  it.  All  the  Department  had  to 
do  was  to  say.  "Pay  it." 

Of  course,  there  are  recognized  meth- 
ods, with  which  we  are  very  familiar  In 
the  business  world,  for  the  collection  of 
debts. 

Senator  Sasser  and  Senator  Pryor  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  pro- 
mote this  issue.  Last  evening,  they  dis- 
cussed achieving  savings  by  improving 
Federal  debt  collections.  They  agreed  to 
postpone  consideration  of  an  amend- 
ment in  order  to  use  more  precise  figures 
now  being  gathered  until  the  second 
budget  resolution  later  this  year.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  it  is  important  to 
move  now  to  provide  the  executive 
branch  with  the  Incentive  to  collect  these 
debts. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  HEW,  we  could 
have  studied  that  ad  infinitum.  But  it 
does  not  take  a  12-year-old  child  to 
realize  that  no  one  is  going  to  pay  back  a 
debt  If  they  do  not  think  the  debtor  Is 
serious  about  collecting  it. 

All  that  had  to  happen  in  that  particu- 
lar case  was  to  have  a  serious  intention 
evidenced  to  the  person  who  owed  the 
debt,  that  the  lender  intended  to  collect 
that  debt,  and  that  is  all  there  was  to  It. 
We  should  not  wait  around  for  some- 
thing as  simple  as  that.  We  do  not  need 
any  more  time  until  a  second  budget  res- 
olution later  this  year,  September  15. 
Time  will  be  wasting. 

These  delinquent  debts  become  more 
difficult  to  collect  each  day  that  we  delay 
in  collecting  them.  New  debts  are  getting 
old  and  old  debts  are  getting  older.  Yet 
we  have  nothing  to  gain  by  waiting  to 
collect  these  debts  at  a  later  date.  We 
must  act  now  to  direct  the  agencies  to 
move  ahead  on  the  collection  of  these 
debts. 

I  agree  that  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  debt  collection  project  will 
provide  even  better  information  by  which 
to  determine   the  specific  distribution 


of  these  savings  among  the  agencies.  But 
we  know  now  that  the  money  is  there  to 
be  collected  and  we  should  move  now  to 
collect  it.  By  every  indication  OMB's 
study  will  provide  the  basis  for  even 
greater  savings  than  my  amendment 
assumes. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  tonight 
is  based  on  a  conservative  estimate.  I 
am  certain  that  ultimately  OMB  will 
come  up  with  even  a  larger  figure. 

The  amount  of  money  owed  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  enormous  and  it  is 
growing  daily.  Total  accounts  receivable, 
including  loans  due  the  Government  had 
increased  to  $165  billion  as  of  fiscal  year 
1979.  Most  of  the  total  debt  will  be  rou- 
tinely collected;  however,  an  increasing 
amount  requires  more  effective  collection 
action  to  minimize  the  amoimt  that  will 
be  wTltten  off  as  uncollectible. 

Overall  figures  are  not  available  on  the 
amount  of  claims  written  off  by  agencies. 
However,  examples  follow  which  provide 
insight  into  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem : 

Over  $1.2  billion  was  actually  written 
off  in  fiscal  year  1979  alone:  this  is  the 
first  year  agencies  were  required  to  sub- 
mit figures.  Some  agencies  have  not 
reported. 

According  to  information  reported  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  estimated 
cumulative  allowance  for  bad  debts  was 
about  $4  billion  In  fiscal  year  1979.  This 
figure  Is  substantially  understated ;  some 
agencies  do  not  report  uncollectlbles  at 
all  and  some  under-report. 

Federal  agencies  have  not  been  aggres- 
sive In  collecting  their  debts  and  place 
a  verj'  low  priority  on  collecting  loans. 
We  must  move  now  to  achieve  saving  by 
improving  debt  collection. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  never  really 
been  serious  about  collections,  and  it  is 
about  time  they  do. 

With  prime  interest  costs  as  high  as 
they  are  almost  every  business  In  Amer- 
ica today  has  turned  to  receivables  as  one 
of  the  quickest,  cheapest,  and  best  ways 
to  get  money.  They  have  really  put  the 
heat  on  receivables,  and  we  all  know  it. 
We  can  feel  the  pressure. 

There  is  no  pressure  from  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  just  business  as  usual, 
just  go  along  as  if  the  Government  rate 
has  not  even  gone  up.  And  it  has  not  only 
eone  up:  it  has  doubled.  It  has  tripled. 
It  has  quadrupled,  and  It  is  at  a  scandal- 
ously high  rate.  Yet  all  that  money  sits 
out  there  being  owed  to  the  Government. 
And  what  is  the  Government  doing  to 
collect  it?  Not  very  much. 

Senator  Rollings  and  Senator  Bell- 
MON  are  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
methods  that  are  used  in  the  private 
sector  to  collect  debts. 

But  Is  the  Federal  Government  using 
these  methods?  Not  that  we  can  really 
find  out. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  method 
that  should  be  implemented  immediately 
Is  simply  reporting  to  credit  bureaus.  In 
contrast  to  the  Federal  Government, 
commercial  firms  place  primary  reliance 
in  collecting  unsecured  debts  on  aggres- 
sive collection  action  backed  by  the  con- 
seouences  of  adverselv  affecting  the 
debtor's  credit  rating.  Private  industry 
officials  say  that  the  single  most  powerful 


motivation  for  em  individual  to  pay  a 
debt  is  the  stigma  of  having  his  credit 
rating  reflect  that  he  has  not  paid  debts 
on  time.  When  faced  with  the  loss  of 
credit,  a  majority  of  debtors  agree  to  pay. 
The  second  method  that  should  be  im- 
plemented is  the  debtor-locator  service. 
Agencies  use  a  variety  of  ways  to  locate 
debtors,  but  they  have  not  made  full  use 
of  the  nationwide  debtor-locator  service. 
It  has  proven  useful  for  commercial 
firms,  and  at  least  one  agency  uses  it  to 
locate  people. 

You  cannot  collect  money  from  people 
unless  you  can  locate  them. 

Senator  Long  worked  long  and  hard  to 
develop  a  system  to  locate  fathers  who 
had  left  their  children.  The  Government 
has  collected  a  billion  dollars  from  that 
program  simply  by  exerting  the  effort 
put  on  them  by  law  to  go  out  and  locate 
the  father  so  the  father  begins  to  support 
the  child. 

A  simple  concept  like  that  brought  $1 
billion  into  the  Federal  Government.  And 
this  simple  concept  can  bring  even  more 
in. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  third 
method  If  Inadvertently  we  do  not  pay 
a  bill.  We  get  a  demand  letter,  and  those 
demand  letters  are  automated.  Now  you 
know  you  are  going  to  get  one  because 
you  are  listed  on  a  computer  tind  it  comes 
but  automatically.  Someone  does  not 
have  to  wait  around  until  you  get  it. 

Government  demand  letters  are  not  as 
specific  as  those  In  the  private  sector  in 
describing  actions  that  would  be  taken 
If  the  debtor  falls  to  pay.  resulting  in  a 
less  forceful  message  to  the  debtor.  The 
letters  almost  sound  like  they  were 
written  by  politicians  seeking  reelection 
from  the  person  they  are  trying  to  col- 
lect the  money  from,  rather  than  from 
someone  who  Is  owed  the  money,  who  is 
due  that  money,  and  who  is  demanding 
that  payment  he  made.  And  that  is  the 
kind  of  a  demand  that  should  be  ex- 
pressed forcefully  in  a  letter. 

Letters  should  advise  that  action  will 
be  taken  If  payment  Is  not  received  or 
that  the  debtor  must  provide  Informa- 
tion to  support  assertions  that  he  does 
not  owe  the  debt.  These  letters  can  be 
processed  with  the  same  use  of  automa- 
tion that  the  private  sector  uses. 

Can  you  Imagine  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  sending  out  a  very  thoughtful 
nice  letter.  If  someone  is  ptist  due  on 
their  taxes,  understanding  all  the  prob- 
lems a  person  faces,  and  so  forth,  and 
not  really  demanding  the  money?  Would 
they  eet  It?  No.  IRS  Is  efficient  They 
send  the  letter  out  and  they  let  you  know 
exactly  what  Is  going  to  happen  If  you  do 
not  pay  Uncle  Sam,  and  you  end  up  pay- 
ing, and  you  pay  on  time,  and  you  get 
accustomed  to  that  fact  and  you  pay  It. 
We  have  to  be  automated  the  same 
way  and  have  a  mental  triggering  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  Is  owed 
money,  it  means  business  and  It  Is  go- 
ing to  collect  It  right  now.  A  debt  to  the 
Federal  Government  simply  is  not  looked 
upon  as  serious,  certainly  not  as  serious 
as  a  debt  owed  to  a  private  organization. 
The  New  Jersey  Office  of  StudMit  As- 
sistance has  orovlded  data  on  which  this 
particular  amendment  estimate  is  based. 
Let  me  go  back  into  some  of  the  other 
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assumptions  we  have,  because  I  want  to     the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Com-    That  is  what  we  have  to  look  Qt    «  ♦ 
make  clear  how  we  arrived  at  the  e.,tl-     moditv    Predit    r^o^„M^„     -^,4^    ,„_     imaginative  ideas  on  how  to    We  woS 

be    Klad    to    inclnde    n*»rhorv:    c^ma    i„_ 


make  clear  how  we  arrived  at  the  esti 
mates  that  we  did  for  the  savings  that 


modity    Credit    Corporation.    This    in- 
crease, according  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
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way  by  just  finding  money,  the  adminis- 
tration would  willingly  cooperate  with 

..„,,     nr^r^     aa^T       "'M^QVhp    Vnil     HlH     nOt    flllt    IH 


we  say  we  know  the  source  of  revenue,  we 
know  what  that  source  of  revenue  is 
Koing  to  be.  what  proof  do  we  have  that 


ing.  The  Senator  did  not  come  up  here 
to  the  Budget  Committee  and  assume  it 
was  done.  Now  we  are  right  on  all  fours 
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assumptions  we  have,  because  I  want  to 
maike  clear  how  we  arrived  at  the  esti- 
mates that  we  did  for  the  savings  that 
can  be  attributed  to  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  calls  for  a  savings  of 
$1,144  billicHi  in  fiscal  year  1981.  a  savings 
of  $668  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  a 
savings  of  $144  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  is  a  conservative  estimate  which 
is  based  on  data  collected  by  the  General 
Accounting  OflBce.  the  Treasury.  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 

The  GAO  has  concluded  that  of  the 
amount  which  the  agencies  had  written 
off  as  bad  debts.  36  percent  could  have 
been  collected,  using  only  one  of  the  var- 
ious methods  under  consideration. 

As  reported  to  the  Treasury,  the  allow- 
ance for  uncoUectibles  was  approximate- 
ly $4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1979.  Tnis  fig- 
ure is  understated,  however;  some  agen- 
cies do  not  report  uncoUectibles  at  all  and 
others  underreport.  Because  this  figiu-e 
is  imderestimated.  the  overall  amend- 
ment estimate  is,  in  turn,  conservative. 

Assuming  that  the  allowance  for  un- 
coUectibles increases  at  its  present  rate, 
the  total  allowance  will  be  nearly  $4.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

According  to  the  GAO  test,  36  percent 
can  be  collected  and  of  this  amount  two- 
thirds  will  be  recovered  in  the  first  year, 
thus  a  total  savings  of  $1,144  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

The  experience  of  the  New  Jersey  Of- 
fice of  Student  Assistance  supports  this 
amendment  estimate.  This  office  has  im- 
plemented improved  debt  collection  pro- 
cedures and  realized  significant  savings : 
A  near  doubling  of  the  number  of  pay- 
ments received  on  defaulted  loans,  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  the  dollar  amount 
collected  on  defaulted  loans,  and  a  79- 
percent  increase  in  the  number  of  de- 
faulted loans  paid  in  full. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
this  amendment  be  supported  by  the  re- 
spected floor  managers  of  the  present 
resolution.  I  think  it  is  a  sensible,  sound 
approach.  And  it  adds  specificity  to  a 
dialog  that  we  had  last  night.  I  felt  in 
principle  that  the  dialog  established  the 
fact  that  this  is  one  sure  way  we  can 
bring  in  revenue  to  the  Government 
without  raising  taxes  and  simply  raise 
at  the  same  time  the  moral  standing  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  in- 
tegrity that  the  Government  should 
have,  should  desire,  and  has  earned. 
When  it  lends  people  money,  giving  them 
a  chance,  an  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion, advancements  in  their  business, 
whatever  it  may  be,  the  Government 
should  hold  them  accountable  for  re- 
paying that  loan  at  cost  to  all  taxpayers 
in  the  United  States  that  are  bearing 
the  freight  and  paying  the  cost  of  that 
uncollected  debt. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  item  in  chapter  VI  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution dealing  with  a  $3  billion  increase 
in  function  350,  the  agriculture  category. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  recommend- 
ing in  its  revisions  to  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
that  more  than  $3  billion  be  added  to 


the  Department  of  Agriculture's  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation.  This  in- 
crease, according  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  "primarily  due  to  the  Presidents 
decision  to  offset  the  effects  of  the  Soviet 
grain  embargo  on  the  American  agricul- 
tural community."  Mr.  President.  I  main- 
tain that  this  $3  billion  has  been  im- 
properly charged  to  the  agriculture  func- 
tion when,  in  fact,  the  expenditure  is  a 
result  of  policies  relating  more  closely 
to  national  defense  and  international 
affairs. 

Farmers  in  my  State  of  North  Dakota 
are  desperately  in  need  of  operating 
loans  to  plant  this  year's  crop,  and  thou- 
sands of  farmers  across  the  country  are 
seeking  financing  to  begin  careers  in  ag- 
riculture. Millions  of  dollars  are  needed 
to  meet  these  needs,  and  although  the 
agriculture  function  will  show  a  $3  bil- 
lion Increase,  there  wiU  be  no  additional 
money  available  for  actual  farm  pro- 
grams. Let  us  not  pretend  that  we  are 
doing  more  for  the  farmer  when  we  are 
actually  carrying  out  a  foreign  policy  of 
our  Government. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act,  under 
which  we  are  working  here  today,  estab- 
lishes procedures  for  the  determination 
by  Congress  of  national  budget  policies 
and  priorities.  But  the  embargo  Itself  is 
not  the  issue — the  issue  Is  the  integrity 
of  the  budget  process  in  which  we  are 
now^  involved.  If  American  grain  is  now 
part  of  our  international  defense  policy, 
let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  In- 
clude the  expense  of  such  a  mission  in  the 
proper  budget  function. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  considered  intro- 
ducing an  amendment  to  correct  this  in- 
accurate classification  in  the  first  budget 
resolution,  but  I  am  afraid  it  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  this  far  into  the  budget 
process.  I  am,  however,  bringing  this  is- 
sue to  the  attention  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  anticipation  of  the  second 
budget  resolution  and  future  budget  reso- 
lutions, and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cor- 
rectly Include  any  embargo-related  costs 
in  either  the  defense  or  international  af- 
fairs budget  functions. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  so  enthused,  and 
I  would  be  the  last  to  blunt  this  en- 
thusiasm, but  we  just  cannot  budget  on 
enthusiasm  and,  as  he  says,  be  more 
imaginative  in  the  collection  of  debts. 

One  thing  we  cannot  do  is  imagine  that 
they  are  collected.  This  is  our  difficulty. 
I  wish  we  could.  It  is  very  much  like  the 
statement  made  by  the  former  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  At 
one  hearing  he  had  several  studies  in  the 
course  of  getting  a  grasp  on  his  Depart- 
ment, and  he  said  he  would  estimate 
that  there  was  $8  billion  in  false  claims 
and  fraud  and  everything  else  through- 
out the  entire  HEW  budget. 

Well,  that  set  off  all  kinds  of  amend- 
ments in  the  budget  for  HEW  appropria- 
tions, and  everything  else.  Well,  they 
said,  "The  Secretarj'  said  it.  He  said  there 
is  fraud  down  there,  and  we  will  just  cut 
his  budget  by  $8  billion  and  let  him 
find  it." 

It  is  just  not  that  easily  done.  What  we 
have  to  do  in  making  estimates  Is  look 
for  some  good  evidence  that  we  were 
really    increasing    in    our    collections. 


That  is  what  we  have  to  look  at,  not 
imaginative  ideas  on  how  to.  We  would 
be  glad  to  include  perhaps  some  lan- 
guage, or,  as  we  said  yesterday  in  the  col- 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it  cer- 
tainly can  be  considered  within  the  120 
days  before  we  bring  up  our  second  con- 
current resolution. 

It  is  like  a  fellow,  seeing  a  young  lady 
he  was  very  much  in  love  with,  saying 
"All  I  have  got  to  do  is  to  take  her  by  the 
justice  of  the  peace  and  we  will  go 
through  the  ceremony  and  then  I  am 
sure  she  will  love  me."  That  might  turn 
her  off  completely. 

You  might  put  this  In  there  and  assume 
it  is  there.  If  the  administration  is  silly 
enough  to  assume  that  It  Is  done,  then 
we  do  not  have  to  do  anything  more. 
They  will  say  they  have  already  found 
the  $1  billion,  and  it  would  have  exactly 
the  opposite  effect. 

What  we  should  do,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Is  a  very  active  and 
leading  member  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  is  to  Implement 
these  things.  If  there  is  further  com- 
puterization get  the  Department  to 
purchase  computers,  and  let  us  see  the 
Department  follow  through  with  proper 
policies,  and  when  we  see  these  collec- 
tions coming  in,  your  Budget  Committee 
is  going  to  be  the  first  to  latch  onto 
them,  and  we  can  guarantee  you  that. 
If  the  collection  letters  look  like  po- 
UUcal  letters  and  solicitation  of  votes 
rather  than  actual  demands,  as  the  Sen- 
ator Indicates,  then  let  us  get  those  let- 
ters changed  around  and  make  the  de- 
mands. Let  us  begin  to  see  some  real 
tangible  evidence,  and  making  up  a  very 
tight  budget,  that  we  can  count  on  that 
money  and  count  on  those  revenues,  and 
we  will— when  we  have  that  automation, 
and  that  we  can  use  the  credit  bureaus. 
I  do  not  know  that  the  Government  is 
going  to  do  that.  I  hope  they  will.  I 
think  the  Senator  has  given  very  good 
thought  to  this  and  has  given  leadership, 
and  we  would  ordinarily  go  along  with 
him.  But  the  Senator  can  see  the  posi- 
tion It  Is  in  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Senate.  Someone  can  come  along 
and  say.  "Well,  he  assumes  $1.1  billion, 
they  found  a  lot  of  student  loan  money." 
and  there  they  were.  That  does  not 
bring  the  money  in.  It  Is  still  in  the  De- 
partment of  HEW. 

As  I  said  yesterday.  I  wake  up  at  6:15 
and  I  hear  that  "Watch  on  Waste."  and 
if  we  had  "Watch  on  Waste"  for  365  days 
or  whatever  number  of  days  it  Is.  we 
would  have  billions  of  dollars  and  we 
would  be  wallowing  here  In  a  surplus. 
Wishing  and  imagining  for  it  does  not 
make  it  so.  and  we  know  as  mature  legis- 
lators that  what  we  really  have  to  do  is 
to  bring  it  In.  as  Senator  Long  in- 
dicated, set  up  a  pohcy  of  locating  the 
waste.  Assuming  $1  billion,  they  are  not 
going  to  locate  it  because  there  is  no 
pressure  on  anybody.  They  will  say. 
"Congress  has  already  found  $1  billion." 
In  fact,  it  is  collected  in  their  minds. 
They  will  say.  "Let  that  crowd  collect 
them."  With  their  attitude,  we  are  try- 
ing to  balance  the  budget  and  they  are 
trying  to  raise  the  budget. 
So  if  you  can  raise  it  for  them  that 
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way  by  just  finding  money,  the  adminis- 
tration would  willingly  cooperate  with 
you  and  say.  "Maybe  you  did  not  put  in 
enough  when  you  said  $1.1  billion.  Maybe 
you  ought  to  assume  $3  billion  or  $4.1 
billion,  and  that  is  what  we  need  between 
now  and  November  to  spend."  We  would 
try  to  imagine  them  a  good  $600  million 
we  would  spend  on  cities,  and  they  would 
love  that  kind  of  approach  to  budgeting. 
But  we  just  cannot  do  that,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  realizes  that. 

So  I  think  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to 
try  to  cooperate  in  someway  through  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  and 
through  the  Budget  Committee  them- 
selves. Here  you  know  everybody  wants 
to  use  the  Budget  Committee.  Instant 
coffee  and  instant  banking,  and  we  ^^e 
going  to  have  instant  Government.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  assume  the  result. 
Let  us  put  in  the  billion  dollars.  It  i.s 
done  with  now,  and  then  we  look  around 
and  where  is  the  money  coming  from? 
Who  is  really  going  to  go  out  and  search 
for  a  credit  bureau  once  we  assume  that? 
Who  is  going  to  start  locating  one  if  we 
assume  it  is  there?  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  defeat  our  \ery  purpose,  and  I  am  try- 
ing to  agree  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  on  this  point.  Let 
us  do  some  of  those  things  in  the  com- 
mittees. We  cannot  do  it  instantly  here 
just  by  assuming.  We  have  got  to  do  it 
through  the  authorizing  committees, 
and  we  have  got  to  do  it  through  the 
appropriations  process. 

When  we  see  real  evidence,  you  are 
going  to  find  no  happier  Senator,  and  I 
am  goirug  to  be  up  here  commending  you, 
and  I  am  commending  you  for  your  lead- 
ership on  that  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  com- 
ment and  a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  There  are  no  statutory 
changes  needed.  The  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  would  be  happy  to  study 
this  but,  in  a  sense,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  study.  We  took  one  agency, 
HEW,  and  took  one  area  to  see  what 
could  be  done,  and  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral reported  to  us  a  year  later,  and  we 
know  what  that  effect  has  been. 

The  GAO  has  been  sent  in  to  study 
this  particular  situation.  The  GAO  has 
certified  that  36  percent  of  the  debt  that 
has  been  written  off  was,  in  fact,  collect- 
able if  the  Government  agencies  would 
simply  use  proven,  absolutely  proven, 
techniques. 

Then  we  have  one  State,  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  that  has  tried  this  out,  and 
they  certified  that  the  figures,  according 
to  their  methods,  should  be  reasonable, 
in  fact,  very  conservative. 

The  information  we  have  from  New 
Jersey — and  they  did  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  proposing  the 
Federal  Government  do — finds  that  they 
nearly  doubled  the  nimiber  of  payments 
received  on  defaulted  loans.  They  found 
a  100-percent  increase  in  the  dollar 
amount  collected  on  defaulted  loans. 

They  found  a  79 -percent  increase  in 
the  number  of  defaulted  loans  paid  in 
full.  So  we  have  New  Jersey's  tests,  we 
have  GAO's  solid  evidence,  and  I  would 
only  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  when 


we  say  we  know  the  source  of  revenue,  we 
know  what  that  source  of  revenue  is 
going  to  be,  what  proof  do  we  have  that 
the  estimates  we  have  from  corporate 
profits  are  going  to  be  that  high? 

I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  esti- 
mates made  for  tax  revenue  from,  say, 
the  automobile  industry  did  not  take  into 
account  the  evidence  given  to  us  at 
breakfast  Monday  morning  by  the  heads 
of  these  four  companies.  They  are  in  a 
disastrous  situation  with  respect  to  prof- 
itabihty.  We  have  no  certainty  that  cor- 
porate profits  are  going  to  yield  the  kind 
of  revenue  estimate.  But  we  do  have 
really  solid  evidence,  much  more  solid 
than  those  estimates,  that  this  money  is 
there  if  we  would  just  start  out  there 
and  go  get  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  what  is  going  to 
start  the  process?  That  is  the  point. 

I  could  go  along  with  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  provision  of  a  collection 
division.  I  will  join  the  Senator  in  a  bill. 
We  will  have  GAO  find  that  it  is  there 
and  collectible  and  then  tell  them:  "Go 
ahead  and  collect  it,  then."  We  do  not 
want  studies;  we  want  money.  We  want 
results. 

If  the  Senator  finds  it  is  collectible,  I 
will  pay  the  salaries  and  let  them  go  out. 
Maybe  those  who  are  in  the  particular 
discipline  in  education  grant  programs 
£a"e  a  little  lethargic  and  do  not  want  to 
get  at  the  young  students. 

As  a  good  businessman,  you  do  not  let 
the  innovator  and  the  R.  &  D.  man  col- 
lect that.  You  get  a  hard-nosed  man  in 
business.  That  is  what  we  need  in  Gov- 
ernment. Maybe  we  need  a  collection  di- 
vision in  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
to  control  it. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  same  education 
people — they  know  about  those  things 
and  they  know  it  is  right  under  their 
noses  in  HEW.  But  to  just  assume  it  is 
there,  I  do  not  think  is  responsible,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  thinks  so. 

The  Senator  and  I  agree  that  it  Is  there 
and  collectible  and  everj-thing  else.  But  it 
is  not  collected — past  tense.  We  do  not 
have  it.  And  we  have  no  idea  of  getting 
it  under  the  present  situation. 

The  Senator  and  I  could  talk  for  hours 
here  praising  each  other  about  our  fore- 
sight and  determination  and  how  it 
should  be  paid,  and  everj-thing  else.  That 
is  not  going  to  mean  dollars  and  cents  to 
this  budget. 

We  are  just  not  going  to  have  that 
revenue  and  there  is  no  way  for  us  to 
calculate  it.  But  if  there  is  a  way,  then 
let  us  put  in  $3  billion  and  not  have  these 
rebates  and  give  every  Senator  what  he 
wants.  Because  there  is  plenty  of  money 
owed  us.  I  know  that.  And  there  is  plenty 
of  fraud.  This  is  big  Government. 

We  ought  to  get  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  have  a  collection  division  in 
it  like  IRS  and  go  after  all  debts,  not 
just  the  student  loans,  but  any  other  debt 
in  the  various  departments.  Maybe  that 
is  a  good  idea. 

For  example,  how  did  our  friend  Sen- 
ator Long  find  out  and  get  them  started 
to  go  out  and  locate  them?  Did  he  just 
call  them  up  and  say  they  were  not  go- 
ing to  get  this  budget,  or  what  did  he  do? 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  passed  a  law. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right.  Let  us 
pass  a  similar  law.  That  is  what  I  am  say- 


ing. The  Senator  did  not  come  up  here 
to  the  Budget  Committee  and  assume  it 
was  done.  Now  we  are  right  on  all  fours 
with  each  other. 

Mr.  PERCY.  What  we  really  need  now, 
though,  is  someone  to  send  a  message. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Send  a  law. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Because  the  law  says  you 
have  to  pay  your  debts  back.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  it  is  simply  not  being  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  But  we  have  to  pass 
a  law  like  they  made  them  go  out  and 
locate  them.  We  have  to  get  a  collection 
division  and  not  send  a  message — send 
a  law  and  institute  the  practice,  and  then 
you  get  the  money  in.  And  your  Budget 
Committee,  as  I  said,  would  jump  at  the 
chance  to  count  it.  But  we  cannot  do  it. 
You  would  run  us  out  as  budgeteers  and 
say:  "Where  did  you  get  the  money 
from?"  "We  foimd  out  there  was  a  stu- 
dent loan  owed.  We  have  been  trying  to 
collect  it." 

There  is  a  bipartisan  bill  with  respect 
to  these  loans  of  Senator  Kennedys.  I 
believe,  on  how  to  tie  them  down  and 
make  them  more  accountable,  and  every- 
thing else.  When  they  do  that,  we  are 
going  to  be  the  first  to  respond  to  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
and  we  will  count  the  money.  But  we 
cannot  count  it  now. 

It  is  the  Kermedy-Bellmon  bill.  I  am 
sorry.  I  knew  it  was  a  rather  rare  com- 
bination. The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts both  were  getting  on  those  stu- 
dent loans  and  trying  to  make  them 
accountable  and  a  good  government 
program. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  We  have  got  the  laws. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes.  And  in  the  next 
several  years  it  is  going  to  make  these 
good,  well-conceived  programs  workable, 
make  them  accountable  and,  where  there 
are  debts,  have  them  collected. 

But  let  us  see  some  evidence  of  it  be- 
fore we  can  really  start  counting  just  $1 
billion  more  in  this  particular  budget. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
needed  in  the  case  of  the  runaway 
fathers  was  a  law.  What  was  needed  tn 
the  case  of  student  loans  was  simply  a 
directive  from  a  committee  to  the  Comp- 
troller General.  In  this  case,  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  did  write 
the  law  that  appointed  such  an  office 
and  then  we  simply  had  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across  to  an  individual  and  he  went 
about  doing  his  job. 

Now.  we  cannot  call  before  us  the  head 
of  every  single  agency  and  tell  them  to 
go  do  their  duty.  What  we  can  do  is  send 
them  a  message  here. 

You  do  not  need  a  law  in  this  case — 
and.  thank  heavens,  you  do  not  need  a 
law.  There  are  too  many  things  that 
should  be  done  and  that  can  be  done 
without  just  passing  another  law. 

What  you  need  is  administrative  direc- 
tive. That  is  what  can  come  from  the 
Budget  Committee. 

When  Senator  Ervin,  Senator  Muskie. 
myself,  and  others  on  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  worked  over  a  period 
of  3  years  to  create  the  budget  process, 
we  had  very,  very  high  hopes  for  the 
budget  process.  I  will  later  make  com- 
ments on  the  whole  process  as  we  envi- 
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sloned  it  and  as  it  is  now  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  and  the  tremen- 
dous progress  that  has  been  made. 

T  Hn  nnf.  think  anvone  could  he  more 


In  fiscal  year  1981  this  would  amount 
to  $1,144  biUion;  in  fiscal  year  1982  $668 
mlUion;  in  fiscal  year  1983  $114  million. 
Aealn.   I   want  to   emoha-sizp  that,   t.hi.s 
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The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WncK- 
ER),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  proposes 
amendment  No.  1713. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  all  ad-    leans,  we  will  be  mortgaging  our  future    money    down    the    drain.    Really?    If 
mit  that  a  certain  amount  of  "fat"  exists     to  pay  for  our  past.  they  have  a  chance  for  education,  are 

in  the  Federal  budget.  However,  the  pro-        It  is  beyond  my  belief  that  this  body    they  a  drain  or  do  they  become  a  source 
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sioned  it  and  as  it  is  now  being  imple- 
mented and  carried  out  and  the  tremen- 
dous progress  that  has  been  made. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  could  be  more 
proud  of  the  process  and  the  way  it  has 
been  carried  out,  the  leadership  the 
Budget  Committee  has  had,  than  this 
Senator  or  those  others  who  have  worked 

on  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  have  1  additional 
minute? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  object  to  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  1  minute  available. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  1  minute  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  47  seconds  left. 

Mr.  HOT.I.TNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  47  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  In  this  case.  I  would  hope 
that,  to  fulfill  the  total  role  that  we 
think  the  Budget  Committee  can  assume, 
where  it  is  so  evident  that  there  is  no  law 
needed,  it  can  be  done  administratively. 
All  we  need  to  do  is  get  the  message  out. 
Now  that  the  Budget  Committee  is  re- 
spected and  has  earned  the  respect  in  a 
few  years  that  we  thought  would  take  a 
decade  to  earn,  why  not  send  that  mes- 
sage from  the  Budget  Committee,  with 
its  voice  of  authority,  that  we  expect 
money  owed  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  paid  back  with  procedures  used 
that  have  been  accepted  in  the  private 
sector  for  years? 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 

DEBT   COLLXCnOS    AMENDMENT    t4.3    BILLION    IN 
DEBTS    UNPAID 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  excellent  amendment  that  I  am  glad 
to  support.  The  amendment   is  not  a 
budget  cut  per  se,  rather  it  would  simply 
require  the   departments   and   agencies 
of  the  Government  to  collect  the  funds 
that  are  due  to  them  from  grantees  and 
contractors.  A  report  issued  by  the  Gen- 
eral  Accounting   Office    indicates    that 
there  were  over  $4.3  billion  in  unresolved 
audit     reports     outstanding     in     Oc- 
tober 1978.  Since  that  time,  some  of  these 
audits  have  certainly  been  resolved;  but 
in  private  conversation,  GAO  staff  have 
indicated  that  a  great  number  are  still 
oustanding.    GAO's    examination    dis- 
closed  that  there  were   $4.3  biUion   in 
audit  findings  contained  in  nearly  14,000 
audit  reports  of  only  34  ag«icies.  GAO 
estimates  that  about  80  percent  of  this 
amount    involves    potential    recoveries 
from  grantees  and  contractors.  This  in- 
cludes amounts  spent  for  purposes  not 
authorized  by  Federal  laws  or  which  con- 
tractors and  grantees  could  not  support 
as  charged  to  the  Government. 

The  amendment  by  Senator  Percy 
would  take  a  very  moderate  approach 
to  recovering  these  funds  due  to  the 
Government  by  specifying  that  only  36 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  unre- 
solved audits  be  collected  over  a  period 
of  3  years.  This  would  mean  that  the 
agencies  would  focus  their  efforts  on 
debts  that  are  more  easily  collected. 


In  fiscal  year  1981  this  would  amount 
to  $1,144  biUion:  in  fiscal  year  1982  $668 
million;  in  fiscal  year  1983  $114  million. 
Again,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  this 
is  not  a  budget  cut.  Tiiis  amendment 
simply  requires  the  Federal  Government 
to  recover  funds  owed  to  it  more  rapidly 
and  more  effectively.  The  Congress  must 
do  more  to  encourage  the  executive  agen- 
cies to  be  more  effective  in  this  area.  At 
present,  it  appears  that  agencies  are 
more  prone  to  come  to  the  Congress  for 
additional  appropriations  rather  than 
to  do  a  responsible  job  of  collecting  funds 
that  audits  have  revealed  to  be  owed  to 
them. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  vague  and 
general  increase  in  efficiency  here  that 
will  save  the  taxpayers  a  little  money. 
Instead,  this  amendment  is  addressed  to 
the  recovery  of  funds  that  thorough 
audits,  conducted  by  the  staffs  of  the 
agencies,  have  shown  to  be  due  the  Qov- 
errunent.  If  these  funds  are  not  going  to 
be  collected,  then  what  is  the  purpose  of 
paying  for  audits? 

At  a  time  of  severe  budget  restraints, 
when  important  programs  of  crucial 
value  to  the  needs  of  our  country  are 
forced  to  experience  funding  reduc- 
tion— when  Americans  must  live  with 
tax  increases  to  balance  the  budget — 
how  can  this  body,  in  good  conscience, 
ignore  this  means  of  recovering  public 
funds? 

Now.  it  will  be  argued  that  this  action 
is  premature;  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  is  conducting  an  additional 
study  on  this  matter  and  we  should  wait 
for  its  pubhcation.  Perhaps  the  report 
will  indicate  that  all  unresolved  audits 
have  been  closed  and  accounted  for. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  GAO  expects 
that  a  substantial  number  of  these 
audits  have  not  been  resolved  and  that 
many  of  those  that  have  been  resolved 
were  resolved  in  inappropriate  ways  by 
simply  writing  them  off.  In  addition, 
the  GAO  expects  that  many  more  un- 
resolved audits  will  be  uncovered  by  this 
study. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  not 
to  make  these  savings.  This  is  a  reason- 
able amendment.  It  inflicts  no  pain  on 
any  constituent  group.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  all  Senators.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.* 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1713 

(Purpose;  To  provide  for  Increases  In  Func- 
tion 500.  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services ) 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  caU 
up,  for  myself  and  Senator  MoYNraAN, 
amendment  No.  1713  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  proposes 
amendment  No.  1713. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  17.  strike  •'$687,900,000,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "*688. 500.000.000" 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  "$612,900,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$613,100,000,000" 

On  page  2.  line  23,  strike  "$687,200,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$687,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  24.  strike  ••$753,500.000.000'' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$753,700,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  24,  strike  "$29,400,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ileu  thereof  "$30,000,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  25,  strike  •■$28,400,000,000'' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■$28,600,000,000 ", 

On  page  8.  line  3,  strike  ■■$29.000.000,000^' 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■■$29,400,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  6.  strike  "$30,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$30,900.000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  2,  strike  ■'$653,700,000,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$653.900.000.000^'. 

On  page  13.  line  19.  strike  '■$29,300,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■'$29,500,000,000". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  budget 
authority  in  the  education  and  training 
function  (500i  by  $200  milhon  in  fiscal 
year  1980  and  by  $600  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  to  provide  sufficient  flexibility 
in  the  budget  to  sustain  key  educational 
programs  threatened  with  cutbacks  or 
possible  extinction.  This  amendment 
would  raise  total  budget  authority  in  the 
health  function  to  $30.0  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981  compared  to  $29.4  billion  rec- 
ommended by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86  and  $33.0  billion  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  revised  budget. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1980,  and  to  balance  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  severe  cuts  in  many 
education  and  training  programs  vital  to 
the  future  needs  of  the  American  people. 
Many  programs  have  been  either  level 
funded  or  funded  below  levels  required 
to  compensate  for  inflation.  Clearly,  cut- 
backs in  these  programs,  which  repre- 
sent significant  investments  in  the  people 
and  future  of  this  Nation,  will  hurt  the 
many  Americans  who  directly  depend  on 
these  benefits. 

The  education  and  training  of  Ameri- 
cans should  warrant  a  high  priority  in 
the  allocation  of  Federal  funds.  These 
programs  provide  the  poor,  the  unskilled, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  academically 
disadvantaged  with  the  knowledge  and 
skills  they  need  to  find  employment,  and 
most  important,  to  instill  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose in  their  lives.  Equally  important  in 
this  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  by  endan- 
gering the  effects  of  these  programs  now. 
we  will  be  faced  with  greater  problems 
and  higher  costs  in  the  years  to  come. 
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Mr.  President,  I  think  we  can  all  ad- 
mit that  a  certain  amount  of  "fat"  exists 
in  the  Federal  budget.  However,  the  pro- 
grams represented  by  this  function  give 
the  greatest  return  for  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  terms  of  reduced  unemploy- 
ment, increased  labor  skills,  and  In- 
creased productivity  growth. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  assumes 
Increases  in  several  programs  which  I 
feel  represent  important  Federal  pri- 
orities. It  is  important  to  note,  however, 
that  my  amendment  does  not  include 
all  of  the  important  programs  but  al- 
lows for  room  in  the  budget  for  the  deter- 
mination of  those  program  priorities. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  focuses 
on  the  need  to  maintain  or  increase  ed- 
ucational services  in,  among  others,  the 
following  areas : 

(1)  Concentration  grants. — This  program 
provides  aisslstance  to  cities  and  counties 
with  a  high  concentration  of  low  Income 
families  In  order  to  qualify  for  these  grants, 
cities  or  school  districts  must  have  at  least 
5.000  low  Income  children  or  such  children 
must  constitute  20  percent  of  the  totAl  stu- 
dent population  In  the  district.  My  amend- 
ment assumes  the  retention  of  the  proposed 
$50.0  million  FY  1980  rescission  and  also 
assumes  an  Increase  In  budget  authority  In 
FY  1981  of  $150  0  million.  By  restoring  these 
funds,  the  proposal  will  bring  this  program 
back  to  President  Carter's  original  January 
budget  request  thereby  allowing  537.000  to 
605.000  children  In  high  priority  areas  to 
receive  these  services. 

(2)  State  grants  for  the  handicapped, — 
These  grants  provide  partial  federal  support 
for  the  education  of  approximately  3.850.000 
children  between  the  ages  of  3  and  21.  My 
amendment  assvimes  an  Increase  In  budget 
authority  of  $252.0  million  over  P>resldent 
Carter's  revised  budget  for  FY  1981.  This 
proposal  would  Increeise  to  15  percent  the 
federal  share  of  excess  costs  attributable  to 
educating  a  handicapped  child.  However,  this 
average  per  pupil  expenditure  was  calculated 
by  using  a  7  percent  rate  of  Inflation.  With 
Inflation  estimated  at  approximately  18  per- 
cent for  1980  the  federal  share  of  excess  costs 
win  Increase  only  marginally. 

To  continue: 

(3)  Preschool  Incentive  grants. — This  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  encourage  states  to  ex- 
pand educational  programs  to  handicapped 
preschool  children  aged  3  to  5  and  to  en- 
courage the  creation  and  extension  of  early 
Intervention  programs.  My  amendment 
would  provide  for  a  total  program  support  of 
$35.0  million. 

(4)  Basic  grants  for  vocational  educa- 
tion.—TTils  program  Is  designed  to  assist 
states  and  localities  in  supporting  and  Im- 
proving vocational  educational  programs  and 
In  promoting  the  development  of  an  ade- 
quately prepared  work  force.  My  amendment 
assumes  the  retention  of  the  proposed  $87.5 
million  FY  1980  rescission  and  also  assumes 
an  Incresise  In  budget  authority  of  $160.0 
million  over  the  President's  revised  FT 
1981  request. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  which 
have  just  been  described  and  many  other 
important  education  programs  are  being 
sacrificed  for  the  symbol  of  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  I  believe  that  it  is  clear 
to  everyone,  including  the  most  promi- 
nent economists  in  our  Nation,  that  this 
symbol  will  have  minimal  effect  on  our 
overall  fight  against  inflation.  However, 
it  is  also  clear,  that  by  turning  the  clock 
back  on  the  many  important  Federal 
programs  which  educate  and  train  Amer- 


icans, we  will  be  mortgaging  our  future 
to  pay  for  our  past. 

It  is  beyond  my  belief  that  this  body 
would  rather  sacrifice  good  programs,  in- 
deed investments,  in  order  to  achieve 
mere  symbols  of  pohtical  success. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
my  amendment. 

Now  we  get  to  the  coinage,  the  real 
coinage,  which  is  expected  to  pay  lor  this 
political  slogan  in  the  year  1980. 

It  used  to  be  that  this  Nation  lived  for 
its  children.  In  this  budget,  they  are  the 
price  that  is  being  paid  for  our  extrav- 
agances of  today,  be  they  political,  eco- 
nomic, energy,  whatever. 

We  recently  got  defeated  on  the  matter 
of  the  housing  industry.  I  suppose  it 
could  be  argued  that  owning  one's  own 
home  is  a  luxury,  although  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that. 

I  suppose  it  could  be  argued  that  that 
would  not  go  to  those  in  the  greatest 
need.  I  do  not  understand  that.  I  suppose 
it  could  be  argued  that  unemployment  is 
good  to  control  the  inflation.  I  do  not 
understand  that. 

I  certainly  do  not  comprehend  the 
sacrifice  of  our  children  in  terms  of  their 
future,  in  terms  of  their  abUity  to  be  pro- 
ductive and  noninfiationary  members  of 
society.  This  is  no  welfare  program  we 
are  talking  about.  Vocational  education? 
Believe  me.  if  there  wais  anything  needed 
going  into  this  recession-depression,  if 
there  was  anything  needed,  it  is  voca- 
tional education  programs.  Maybe  col- 
lege could  be  considered  some  sort  of  a 
luxury,  but  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be. 
But  say  that  it  is.  At  least  the  ability  to 
work  productively  with  one's  hands  is  im- 
portant. Tell  me  about  what  a  ripoff 
that  is,  what  a  welfare  approach  toward 
the  economy  that  is.  I  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

For  those  who  are  handicapped — do 
you  reaUze  what  this  Senate  and  the 
Congress  have  done  by  virtue  of  the  pub- 
lic law  which  we  passed  several  years 
ago?  Because  of  the  lack  of  moneys 
available  to  education,  the  school  boards 
around  this  Nation  are  hard-pressed  by 
their  constituency  to  live  up  to  the  law 
which  we  passed.  Because  the  majority 
of  the  voters  have  children  who  are  not 
handicapped — they  want  facilities  for 
their  children  and  they  do  not  want 
them  cut  into  by  what  is  admittedly  the 
higher  cost  of  education  for  the  handi- 
capped. 

We  agreed  we  would  go  ahead  and  pay 
part  of  that  excess  cost,  but  now  we  are 
saying  no.  Do  you  know  what  is  going 
to  happen,  Mr.  President?  We  will  go 
right  back  to  the  situation  of  20,  40,  50 
years  ago,  as  far  as  the  education  of 
those  kids  is  concerned.  There  is  a 
smaller  pot  to  divide  up  Eind  the  voters 
are  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  not  dis- 
advantaged. Where  do  you  think  it  will 
go,  especially  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment does  not  live  up  to  the  financial 
commitment  that  it  made  with  the  en- 
abling legislation  and  with  the  policy 
commitment  that  it  enacted  into  law? 

On  the  concentration  of  grants,  every- 
bcxly  complains  about  look  at  these  young 
people  in  our  inner  cities,  worthless,  they 
cannot  accomplish  anything,  it  is  just 


money  down  the  drain.  Really?  If 
they  have  a  chance  for  education,  are 
they  a  drain  or  do  they  become  a  source 
of  revenue,  do  they  become  a  source  of 
ideas,  do  they  become  a  source  of 
strength  for  this  Nation? 

If  you  do  not  like  to  spend  money  on 
welfare,  spend  it  on  education.  Then  you 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  welfare. 
But  you  caiuiot  cut  it  all  off. 

If  we  are  to  go  ahead  and  balance  the 
budget,  if  we  are  to  pay  for  our  extrava- 
gances, then  let  us  pay  the  price,  our 
generation,  not  the  young,  not  those 
3  to  21. 

This  cut  pretty  much  describes  the 
mood  of  the  Congress,  but  I  hope  not  of 
the  Nation,  as  to  accountability,  as  to 
priorities,  and  as  to  sacrifice. 

The  last  to  be  sacrificed  should  be  our 
children — the  last.  They  are  in  the  fore- 
front of  this  poUtical  exercise. 

I  would  hope  my  colleagues  will  go 
ahead  and  support  this  amendment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  had 
a  request  to  make. 

(Mr.  BIDEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  PERCi'.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague. 

I  wanted  to  ask  of  the  floor  managers 
if  it  would  be  possible — because  I  think 
all  Senators  are  going  to  want  to  know 
what  the  program  is  tonight — to  see  if 
we  can  get  a  sequence.  I  ask,  consistent 
with  the  desires  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  whether  or  not  we  could  not 
line  up  now  a  series  of  amendments.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  two  additional 
amendments,  at  least,  that  he  would  like 
to  call  up  tonight.  I  would  be  prepared 
to  go  ahead  with  those  at  any  time.  If 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has 
amendments,  maybe  we  can  alternate  on 
them  or  whatever  way  he  wants  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  this  matter,  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois,  is  in  my  hands  at  all.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  agreement  called  for 
the  discussion  of  the  McGovern  amend- 
ment, then  the  Percy.  Weicker,  and  so 
on,  in  order. 

As  I  have  indicated.  I  have  no  special 
hold  on  this  floor.  I  am  going  to  bring 
up  my  amendments  whenever  I  am  rec- 
ognized. I  really  have  no  suggestion  to 
make. 

I  still  have  three  amendments  to  go. 
I  do  not  expect  I  shall  be  taking  the  max- 
imum amount  of  time  on  them.  It  de- 
pends on  what  the  response  is.  I  have  no 
intention  of  prolonging  matters  unduly 
here. 

I  really  think  the  answer  is  better 
gotten  from  the  majority  leader  than  it 
is  from  me. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  like  to  put  the  re- 
quest, then,  to  the  majority  leader.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  feels  that  half  an 
hour  would  be  adequate  for  each  amend- 
ment, Nos.  1749  and  1750,  and  would 
be  quite  willing  to  enter  into  a  time 
limitation  agreement  at  this  time  if  we 
could  put  them  in  sequence,  then — 
probably  following  the  pending 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  each  of 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  think     a  better  job  for  more  students  yet  save 
the  Senators  should  take  a  look  at  the     money  for  the  taxpayers 
clock.  It  is  already  8:30.  With  what  has        I  hope  my  coUeagues  will  support  this 
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Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that  in 
this  function  500.  we  have  had  some  of 


architecturally,  they  were  sounder  built 
a  hundred  years  ago.  easily  almost  200, 


child  without  an  educational  opportu- 
nity?   That    IS   just   tragic,    no   matter 
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TtME-UMTTAnON    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  each  of 
the  two  amendments  by  Mr.  Percy,  which 
he  has  indicated  by  number,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  in  accordance  with  the 
usiial  form;  that  following  the  pending 
amendment  by  Mr.  Weicker.  Mr.  Percy 
be  allowed  to  proceed  with  one  of  his 
amendments.  I  have  an  amendment,  too, 
that  I  would  like  to  call  up. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  should  be  happy  to  take 
up  the  first  one  after  Senator  Weicker 
and  if  Senator  Byrd  would  like  to  come 
in  at  that  point,  fine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Percy  be  recognized 
for  one  of  his  amendments;  that  I  be 
recognized  for  my  amendment ;  and  that 
Mr.  Percy  be  recognized  then  for  his 
second  and  last  amendment;  that  Mr. 
Weicker  then  be  recognized  for  his  third 
amendment. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
squeeze  in  wherever  I  can. 

I  know  Senator  Schweiker  wanted  to 
come  into  this  act  at  some  point.  I  am 
sure  he  would  like  to  be  on  the  list  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  why  not  have  him 
come  in? 

Mr.    ROBERT   C     BYRD.    Have    Mr. 
Schweiker  following  the  second  Percy 
amendment  preceding  the  third  Weicker 
amendment? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  just  one  question.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  set  a  time  limitation  on  his 
own  amendment,  or  does  he  have  any 
statement  as  to  what  it  might  be?  I 
would  like  to  know  so  I  could  plan  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  shaU  be 
glad  to  cut  the  time  on  my  amendment. 
Mr.  PERCY.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  two  other  pending  amendments 
on  which  I  have  not  made  a  decision 
yet  as  to  whether  I  shall  call  them  up. 
I  should  not  want  to  be  precluded  from 
calling  those  up.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  said  the  remaining  amendment. 
There  are  two  others  on  which  I  have 
not  yet  made  a  decision.  This  agreement 
will  enable  us  to  dispose  of  these  two 
amendments,  then,  and  the  others  I 
have  a  reservation  about. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  After  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  Percy 
will  have  an  amendment;  then  I  shall 
•  have  an  amendment,  an  amendment  to 
my  amendment;  then  Mr.  Percy  wiU 
be  recognized  again  for  his  second 
amendment.  We  can  put  Mr.  Schweiker 
in  at  that  point,  if  there  is  no  objection. 
I  would  put  him  in  ahead  of  myself. 

Mr.  Schweiker,  then,  following  Mr. 
Percy's  second  amendment;  then  mine 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  at  the  same  time 
we  vitiate  the  order,  but  there  could  be 
a  possibility  that  I  shall  have  one  addi- 
tional amendment,  so  I  shall  follow  Mr. 
Weicker  with  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Maybe  we  had 
better  stop  at  this  point. 


Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senators  should  take  a  look  at  the 
clock.  It  is  already  8:30.  With  what  has 
been  agreed  to.  it  looks  hke  we  shall  be 
here  until  daylight,  but  I  am  willing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? There  being  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Senator  Weicker,  in  explaining  his 
amendment,  made  a  statement  which  I 
may  have  misunderstood.  I  believe  I 
heard  him  say  that  this  amendment  cuts 
funds  for  education  of  the  handicapped. 
It  that  is.  in  fact,  his  impression,  I  sug- 
gest he  look  at  the  committee  report, 
page  135.  I  shall  read  the  paragraph, 
then  I  would  like  to  explain  in  a  moment 
what  happened. 

The  paragraph  says: 
The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
savings  In  impact  aid  and  increases  for  Head 
Start,  handicapped  education,  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education. 

What  happened  is  that  the  committee 
assumed  those  savings  in  impact  aid  and 
also  some  savings  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, plus  some  scattered  programs.  But 
we  more  than  ofifset  those  savings  by  a 
$500  million  increase  for  Head  Start, 
handicapped,  and  education  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. So  I  think  we  have  tried  to 
do  the  very  thing  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut so  eloquently  described  as  a  high 
priority. 

I  understand  what  we  are  doing  here 
in  the  resolution  is  not  line  itemizing, 
but  we  have  simply  made  room  for  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  commit- 
tees to  have  funds  available  if  they  choose 
to  use  them  in  that  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  programs  the  Budg- 
et Committee  has  recommended  cutting 
in  function  500  are  programs  which,  after 
considerable  debate,  we  felt  could  be  cut 
and  still  meet  the  Nation's  high-priority 
needs  addressed  in  this  important 
function. 

We  cut  the  'B"  payments  in  impact 
aid.  At  least,  we  have  assumed  that  cut. 
Every  President  since  Eisenhower  has 
supported  cutting  these  payments. 

We  assumed  cuts  in  the  student  loan 
programs  for  higher  and  continuing  ed- 
ucation. The  cuts  we  assumed  in  these 
loan  programs  reflect  the  reforms  pro- 
posed in  S.  1600— introduced  bv  Senator 
Kennedy  and  myself,  referred  to  earlier 
this  evening— similar  to  reforms  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  and  very 
similar  to  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee. 
These  reforms  have  in  common  the  fact 
that  they  will  make  it  rossible  to  make 
more  loans  to  more  students  at  a  lower 
cost.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
I  am  pleased  that  the  Senate  appears 
headed  in  the  direction  of  adopting  these 
important  reforms,  and  I  expect  to  sup- 
port them  on  the  floor  when  the  legisla- 
tion is  brought  here  for  consideration. 

I  must  also  say  that.  In  over  2  years 
since  we  started  work  on  student  loan 
reforms,  I  have  been  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  find  that  we  could  actually 
save  money  and  serve  more  students. 

That  is  one  of  these  remarkably  in- 
teresting developments  that  sometimes 
occurs.  Here  is  a  case  where  we  can  do 


a  better  job  for  more  students,  yet  save 
money  for  the  taxpayers. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
biU  when  it  reaches  the  floor  and  that 
should  not  be  too  many  days  from  now. 
The  committee  assumed  elimination  of 
basic  education  opportunity  grants  to 
students  from  famiUes  with  incomes  over 
about  $20,000  per  year.  The  grants  these 
students  receive  are  not  large,  and  in 
these  tight  times  we  felt  we  must  con- 
centrate our  resources  on  grants  to  stu- 
dents from  needier  families. 

The  committee  assumes  phasing  out 
the  CETA  title  VI  public  service  jobs  pro- 
gram by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
Senate  adopted  this  proposition  twice 
last  year — it  was  a  specific  assumption 
which  underlay  the  first  and  second  reso- 
lutions on  the  budget— and  it  was  spe- 
cifically spelled  out  in  our  reports. 

The  Budget  Committee  continues  this 
assumption,  in  this  resolution.  It  was  our 
opinion  that  it  is  high  time  we  got  rid 
of  this  so-called  temporary  employment 
assistance  program.  Like  most  tempo- 
rary programs,  it  has  tended  to  become 
institutionalized.  It  is  not  a  good  coun- 
tercyclical device.  It  sends  money  to 
every  area  of  the  country — no  matter 
how  low  the  unemployment  rates. 

That  includes  my  own  State,  where 
unemployment  has  been  down  around  3 
percent.  Yet  we  continue  to  get  CETA 
title  VI  money,  which  we  really  would  be 
better  ofT  without. 

The  Senate  may  recall,  we  tried  to  fix 
that  last  year,  on  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  the  House  refused 
in  conference  to  agree  to  our  position.  We 
were  going  to  limit  distribution  of  these 
funds  to  areas  with  unemployment  above 
the  so-called  full  employment  goal  in 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Act,  and  the 
House  would  not  agree. 

These  jobs  do  not  go  to  the  hard  core 
unemployed.  The  committee  recommends 
increasing  funds  for  the  programs  which 
serve  unemployed  youth  and  the  hard 
core  unemployed.  The  administration 
has  already  told  CETA  prime  sponsors  to 
stop  hiring  this  year,  in  title  VI.  If  we 
continue  that  policy,  we  can  have  an 
orderly  phaseout  of  the  program.  Under 
the  law,  no  one  can  stay  in  the  program 
more  than  18  months.  So  if  we  start  now 
to  phase  out  the  program  by  the  end 
of  next  year,  the  people  who  have  to 
leave  the  program  would  have  to  leave 
anyway — and  we  would  not  needlessly 
cause  additional  layoffs. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
recommends  increasing  funds  for  educa- 
tion programs  for  the  handicapped,  the 
disadvantaged,  and  for  Head  Start. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommends 
increases  above  current  law  levels  for 
social  services.  And  I  say  again  the 
committee  recommends  increases  for  the 
programs  which  serve  unemployed  youth 
and  the  hard  core  unemployed. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  look  at  what 
we  have  done,  we  have  tried  to  meet 
priorities  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut.  We  feel  we  have  not  worked 
a  hardship  on  those  who  are  not  able  to 
take  care  of  their  own  needs.  But,  rather, 
concentrated  spending  where  needs  are 
greatest  and  the  recipients  least  able  to 
solve  their  own  problems. 
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Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that  in 
this  function  500,  we  have  had  some  of 
the  most  rapid  growth  over  the  years 
that  we  have  had  in  place  in  govern- 
ment. 

For  instance,  in  constant  dollars,  from 
1965  to  1979,  this  program,  and  this  is 
constant  dollars,  after  inflation  is  taken 
out  of  it,  the  program,  function  500,  has 
increased  by  over  60  percent. 

In  the  15  years  between  1965  and  1981, 
we  have  increased  funding  in  this  pro- 
gram over  60  percent  in  constant  dollars. 

So  we  have,  certainly,  not  neglected 
the  needs  of  our  citizens  in  this  area. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  make  one  statement. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  covered  what  would  con- 
cern the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  myself,  and 
that  is,  of  course,  handicapped  children 
and  the  tremendous  value  of  education, 
as  we  have  been  in  the  vanguard  working 
in  these  programs. 

The  Senator  referred  to  the  page  in 
the  book,  a  particular  report  where  we 
added  on  $0,5  billion.  Here,  we  were  cut- 
ting programs. 

Let  me  go  to  the  heart  of  that  $200 
million  that  we  did  assume  in  a  rescis- 
sion— the  President,  I  do  not  want  to 
confuse  anyone — the  President  assumed 
$300  million  from  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  (including  concentra- 
tion grants'  and  an  additional  $20r0 
million  from  higher  education. 

When  he  reduced  it  5,  we  reduced  it 
4.  The  Weicker  amendment  puts  back 
0.2  of  that  4  in  1980.  and  adds  $0.6 
billion  in  budget  authority  in  1981, 
which  puts  us  out  of  balance  by  $200 
million  in  outlays. 

But  I  have  been  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion slightly  over  a  30-year  period.  I 
know  the  economics  of  education  is  ex- 
actly the  opposite  of  what  is  assumed 
in  concentration  grants.  I  knew  we  had 
a  political  approach  as  soon  as  they 
mentioned  it. 

I  have  been  hearing  education  budgets 
for  30  years.  I  started  a  sales  tax  for 
public  education  in  1950. 1  was  the  author 
of  the  bill. 

I  found  from  being  chairman  of  my 
own  educational  budgets,  in  the  city 
where  there  was  concentration,  that 
money  was  there  due  to  the  concentra- 
tion. We  could  get  enough  money  to 
build  a  school,  a  lunchroom,  playroom, 
gymnasium,  science  labs,  and  all  the 
things  needed.  But  in  the  sparse  areas 
outside,  we  could  put  it  out  there  and 
not  get  money  enough  for  the  lunch- 
room. 

The  poor  little  folks,  where  they  were 
scattered,  needed  what  we  said  was 
countrywide. 

We  put  on  three  extra  mills  back  in 
those  dark  days.  To  do  what?  Construct 
schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  areas. 
That  is  where  we  were  trymg  to  get  ex- 
tra money. 

Over  the  years,  Hartford,  Conn., 
Columbia,  S.C,  and  others,  we 
have    got    the    business.    If    we    look 


architecturally,  they  were  sounder  built 
a  hundred  years  ago,  easily  almost  200, 
perhaps,  up  in  Connecticut.  Those  old 
buildings,  painted  and  fixed  up,  go  way 
back,  and  these  concrete  blocks  are  tem- 
porary buildings  that  we  have  in  the 
sparsely  rural  areas. 

I  inquired  more  closely  as  a  member 
of  the  HEW  Appropriation  Subcominit- 
tee  about  the  concentration  grants.  I 
found  out  the  money  was  to  go  to  aixjut 
12  different  places  in  the  United  States. 
They  came  up  and  testified  and  tried  to 
add  it  on  and  say,  "Oh,  no,  it  is  nation- 
wide." But  then  we  looked,  and  it  is 
fallacious.  It  is  a  political  solution  to  a 
political  problem,  certainly  not  a  finan- 
cial approach  to  education.  Concentra- 
tion grants  won't  help  us  go  in  the  rural 
areas  of  Connecticut,  and  areas  like  that, 
to  bring  them  in  and  really  build  a  first- 
rate  building.  So  we  had  them  that  were 
built  in  the  old  inner  cities  and  spruced 
up  some  of  the  best  buildings  we  had. 
and  they  are  more  energy  efBcient,  in 
fact,  than  these  new  glass-front  thii^gs. 

So  much  for  concentration  grants. 

We  mentioned  the  matter  of  B  stu- 
dents on  impacted  aid. 

Some  of  our  staff  in  this  particular 
debate,  they  have  worked  very  diligently 
for  the  committee,  live  out  in  Maryland. 

Now,  out  in  Maryland,  they  are  paying 
taxes  on  their  homes  in  Mairyland.  The 
theory  of  the  grant  for  B  students  is  that 
since  they  work  for  the  Government — 
and  they  are  now  working  for  this  com- 
mittee in  this  U.S.  Senate — the  Federal 
Government  should  help  pay  for  their 
education.  But  they  pay  the  taxes  out  in 
Maryland  for  that. 

This  is  a  sort  of  double-dip  proposi- 
tion. The  theory  of  the  impacted  aid 
was  to  help  pay  for  students  who  lived 
on  the  Federal  reservation  itself,  and 
the  schools  could  not  get  the  tax  money. 

Yet  we  had  to  provide  the  public  edu- 
cation for  those  particular  students. 
That  was  the  impacted  aid,  student  aid 
program. 

So  we  found  out  we  could  do  some 
economizing  at  that  particular  level.  I 
think  those  ought  to  be  counted. 

We  do  not  want  to  put  this  budget  out 
of  balance  $200  million,  and.  under  no 
circumstances,  I  agree  with  Senator 
Weicker.  we  do  not  want  to  cut  funds 
for  the  handicapped  children.  We  are 
increasing  that,  and  other  programs,  by 
$500  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
respond  to  some  points  raised  because  I 
think  they  are  important. 

First.  I  state  that,  to  me,  a  lack  of 
education  is  no  different  in  the  city  than 
in  the  rural  aresis.  If,  indeed,  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  lacking  in  the  rural 
areas,  let  us  add  some  money  to  the 
budget  and  make  sure  concentration 
grants  are  available  for  those  areas 
of  less  than  5.000  children,  low  income 
children,  those  in  the  poverty  level. 

Pine  by  me.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  not  political. 

I  have  very  few  rural  areas  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  in  that  category. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

I  could  not  agree  more.  Who  needs  a 


child  without  an  educational  opportu- 
nity? That  is  just  tragic,  no  matter 
where  it  occurs. 

The  fact  remains  that  good  education 
to  these  children  in  the  uroan  areas — 
and  you  can  speak  for  the  rural  areas — 
costs  money.  Yes,  it  does.  You  cannot 
get  the  teachers  to  go  in  there.  No.  l 
They  do  not  have  the  physical  plant. 
No.  2.  You  need  special  programs  to 
brmg  them  along  and  to  the  level  of  the 
opportunity  enjoyed  by  children  who 
have  had  a  far  better  background  and 
far  better  educational  traimng.  It  costs 
money. 

I  am  not  saying  that  you  can  throw 
money  at  a  problem  and  lick  it.  You  need 
the  programs  and  the  personnel. 

There  is  no  point  m  kidding  ourselves 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  this 
job  with  the  disadvantaged  with  mirrors 
or  by  lellmg  them  they  hve  in  a  far  better 
country  because  we  have  balanced  the 
budget  and.  therefore,  they  should  be 
educated. 

I  do  not  wear  the  hair  shirt,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  do.  about  the  miserable 
job  pubhc  education  has  done  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  has  done  a  fantastic 
job.  As  I  look  around  me  and  see  those 
who  have  benefited  from  it  and  see  the 
JO.JS  tney  hold.  I  have  no  apologies 

I  will  admit  money  was  wasted,  but  the 
bottom  Ime  is.  take  a  look  at  who  is 
educated  and  who  has  the  opportunity 
in  this  countrj-  today,  compared  to  just 
30  years  ago,  20  years  ago.  A  handful  of 
people  went  to  some  private  schools, 
and  the  others  had  to  live  with  public 
education.  A  lucky  few  went  to  Princeton 
or  Harvard.  That  is  not  so  any  more.  A 
good  education  is  available  to  a  great 
majority  of  our  citizens. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  when  It 
comes  to  education  and  the  quality  of  it 
and  the  opportunities  emanating  there- 
from, we  still  are  seriously  deficient  in 
our  urban  areas.  That  is  where  the  con- 
centration of  the  poor  is.  Those  are  the 
ones  for  whom  I  speak  this  evening.  In- 
deed, if  there  are  further  concentrations 
in  the  rural  areas,  let  us  get  at  that  prob- 
lem, also. 

Now  I  come  to  the  handicapped. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  made  cer- 
tain assumptions.  I  make  different  as- 
sumptions. Do  not  forget  that  when  we 
passed  the  law.  we  were  going  to  take 
care  of  40  percent  of  the  excess  costs — 
40  percent.  Senator  Rollings  and  Sena- 
tor Bellmon.  Does  your  budget  provide 
for  40  percent  of  the  excess  cost  to  edu- 
cate a  handicapped  child?  You  believe 
it  does  not.  The  committee's  figure  might 
be  a  little  higher  than  that  of  the  admin- 
istration's. They  are  somewhere  around 
9  or  10  percent  or  12  percent,  but  that  is 
far  short  of  the  40  percent  when  we 
passed  the  law. 

Now  what  are  you  going  to  do — pass 
the  law  but  not  pay  for  it?  Even  now, 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped 
are  under  a  tremendous  burden  because 
they  are  looked  upon  as  the  cause  for 
diminishing  educational  opportunity  for 
normal  children,  since  the  pie  is  smaller 
and  the  twards  of  education  do  not  want 
to  respond.  So  we  are  going  to  put  a 
further  squeeze  here  by  virtue  of  what 
you  are  doing. 
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You  can  say.  "That  was  in  our  asump-     from  Connecticut,  when  he  looks  into  it, 
tions.  Yes.  it  means  that  we  were  eoine     wUl  aeree.  The  oroeram  has  now  onlv 
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You  can  say.  "That  was  in  our  asump- 
tions.  Yes,  it  means  that  we  were  going 
after  CETA;  yes.  we  were  going  alter  im- 
pact aid;"  or  whatever  it  is.  That  is  not 
the  way  it  works  out  when  the  pot  is 
divvied  up. 

We  talk  about  inflation.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it;  If  you  want  to  get  produc- 
tive money — I  said  earlier  that  produc- 
tive money  is  housing,  productive  money 
is  education.  It  is  not  inflation. 

Whether  Senators  are  for  defense  or 
against  defense,  there  is  not  one  econ- 
omist in  this  Nation  or  anywhere  in  the 
world  who  is  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
defense  spending  is  the  most  Inflationary 
of  all,  and  you  are  not  even  going  to  talk 
about  it.  We  are  going  to  talk  about  it, 
because  I  am  going  to  talk  about  it  later. 
To  say  that  education  is  inflationary, 
in  light  of  what  is  being  done  on  the  de- 
fense side,  regardless  of  systems  or  dol- 
lar amounts,  nobody  will  argue  that  it  is 
not  the  most  inflationary  of  all. 

So  I  will  continue  to  argue  for  this  in- 
vestment. This  is  the  investment  that  is 
going  to  make  us  productive.  This  is  the 
investment  that  Is  going  to  get  rid  of  wel- 
fare. Tills  is  the  investment  that  is  going 
to  be  able  to  take  millions  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  which  now  goes  in  grants 
and  all  the  rest,  and  will  come  back  to  us 
in  terms  of  taxes  and  in  terms  of  a  qual- 
ity of  life  we  can  be  proud  of. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset: 
What  appalls  me  about  this  is  the  change 
in  psychology  from  a  Nation  that  used  to 
live  for  its  children  to  a  Nation  that,  with 
this  kind  of  spending,  wants  to  live  off 
them,  in  the  sense  of  what  it  is  not  going 
to  have.  It  is  bad  and  should  be  changed. 
I  hope  this  amendment  is  agreed  to.  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  time 
shielded  back? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  couple  of  com- 
ments in  response  to  what  the  Senator 
has  said. 

First,  his  last  comment  about  how  we 
are  living  off  our  children,  troubles  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  A  moment  ago, 
I  put  figures  into  the  Record. 

We  decidedly  are  not  living  off  our 
children.  We  have  increased  this  func- 
tion, as  I  said,  by  62  percent,  in  real  dol- 
lars, since  1965. 

We  certainly  are  doing  everything 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wants.  We  are  not  doing  everything  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  like  to 
do  in  the  educational  function.  But  the 
fact  Is  that  when  we  have  a  tight  budget 
situation,  as  we  have  this  year,  we  sim- 
ply caimot  do  everything  for  everyone; 
and  we  feel  that  we  were  very  consider- 
ate and  very  fair  with  function  500. 

So  far  as  the  handicapped  poor  are 
concerned,  for  the  last  3  years,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  been  able  to  spend  the 
money  we  had  allocated  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  not  put  up  the  full  40  per- 
cent, but  we  apparently  are  providing 
money  even  more  rapidly  than  the  pro- 
gram can  absorb  it.  So  there  is  no  point 
In  putting  in  other  additional  money 
that  will  not  be  spent. 

Here,  again,  I  think  we  have  been 
responsible ;  and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 


from  Connecticut,  when  he  looks  into  it, 
will  agree  The  program  has  now  only 
begun  to  spend  last  year's  money. 

The  committee  assumption  would  ac- 
commodate as  great  an  increase  in  the 
program  as  anyone  reasonably  expects 
it  can  spend.  It  is  $100  million  above  the 
President's  request. 

In  all  candor,  I  feel  that  we  have 
been  responsible  in  looking  after  the 
needs  of  our  handicapped  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back' 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  Weicker 
amendment.  No.  1713,  to  be  followed  by 
the  motion  to  table  the  McGovern 
amendment.  1703,  to  be  followed  by  a 
vote  on  the  Percy  amendment.  No.  1751. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  first  vote,  may  I  say  respectfully  to 
the  Chair,  is  in  relation  to  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  McGovern.  That  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  vote  with  respect  to  the 
Percy  amendment,  to  be  followed  by  the 
vote  with  respect  to  the  Weicker  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  informed  that  the  Journal  re- 
flects a  different  order.  The  Journal  re- 
flects the  order  as  a  vote  first  on  the 
Weicker  amendment.  No.  1713,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  on  the  tabling  motion 
on  the  McGovern  amendment,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the 
Percy  amendment.  That  is  what  the 
Journal  states. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  never  been  in  this  position  before, 
of  arguing  with  the  Journal;  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  my  intent,  and  I  think  I  have 
stated  it  in  that  fashion.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  other  Senators  heard  it. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thought  that  was  It, 
too. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  the  way  I 
heard  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Hollings 
and  Mr.  Weickzr  think  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  we  will  proceed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XHD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  order  will  be  as  suggested 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
which  is  as  follows:  A  vote  on  the  mo- 
tion to  table  the  McGovern  amendment, 
to  be  followed  by  a  vote  on  the  Percy 
amendment,  to  be  followed  by  a  vote  on 
the  Weicker  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  state  It. 

Mr.  GOLD  WATER.  Would  a  motion  to 
table  all  three  be  in  order  at  one  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not  other 
than  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  bOLDWATER.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  in  order  unless  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  was  able  to  obtain  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.     GOLDWATER.    I    doubt    that. 
[Laughter.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 


tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  McGovern  amendment.  No.  1703.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouyei,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Greorgia 
I  Mr.  Talmadce  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Nunn)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler  > ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HEr- 
LiN ) .  Are  there  any  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  113  Leg.) 

TEAS — 70 
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I 


Armstrong 

Ford 

Nelson 

Baker 

Garn 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Percy 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Rlblcoff 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Harry  F.,  Jr 

HolUngs 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Church 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

Cohen 

Long 

Stone 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Domenl'-l 

McClure 

Wallop 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

Exon 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 17 

B*yh 

Durenberger 

PeU 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Stevenson 

Bumpers 

Javlts 

Tsongas 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Weicker 

Culver 

Levin 

Williams 

Dole 

McGovern 

NOT  VOllNG— 12 

Gravel 

Mathias 

Presaler 

Inouye 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Kennedy 

Metzenbaum 

Talmadge 

Leahy 

Nunn 

Young 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
McGovERN's  amendment  (No.  1703>  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1751 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  vote  on  amendment  No.  1751. 


the  Percy  amendment.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Up  and  down  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Up  and 
down  vote.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye ^  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) ,  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga).  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  ,  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young),  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38. 
nays  52,  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  114  Leg.] 

■YEAS— 38 


Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Bayh 

HAyakawa 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Helms 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Hxunphrey 

Schmltt 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Schwelker 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Simpson 

Dole 

Lugar 

Stone 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Ford 

Melcher 

Tower 

Garn 

Morgan 

Wallop 

Hart 

Packwood 

Zorlnsky 

Hatch 

Percy 

NAYS— 62 

Saker 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Durkln 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

E'on 

PeU 

Blden 

Glenn 

Randolph 

Boren 

Goldwater 

Rlegle 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Roth 

Bradley 

HolUngs 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Stennis 

Harry  F..  Jr, 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Jepsen 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stewart 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Tsongas 

Chiles 

Long 

Warner 

Cranston 

Ma^nxison 

Weicker 

Culver 

McClure 

WlUlams 

Danforth 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 9 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Pressler 

Inouye 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Kennedy 

Matsunaga 

Young 

So  Mr.  Percy's  amendment  (No.  1751) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    IT  13 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  vote  on 
amendment  No.  1713  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14, 
nays  76,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  115  Leg.) 

YEAS— 14 


Bradley 

Moynlhan 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Nelson 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Pell 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

wmiama 

Levin 

Rlegle 

NA-rS— 76 

Armstrong 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Baker 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Ford 

Morgan 

Bayh 

Gam 

Nunn 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Blden 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Heinz 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

He'ms 

Sasser 

Harry  F.  Jr, 

HoUlngs 

Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

,  Huddleston 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Javlts 

Stennis 

Church 

Jen-^en 

Sfevenson 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Stewart 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Stone 

Culver 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Long 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

NOT  VOTINO— e 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Pressler 

Inouye 

Mathias 

Ta'madge 

Kennedy 

Matsunaga 

Young 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (No. 
1713)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYKD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  is  recognized  to  call  up  his 
amendment  numbered  1749. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1748 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  spending,  lessen  tax 
burdens,  and  alleviate  American  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil  by  improving  energy 
conservation  practices  In  Federal  buUdlns^ 
and  facilities,  thereby  saving  $300,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1981.  »350,000.(X>0  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  (400,000.000  In  fiscal  year 
1983) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1749  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Peect)  pro- 
poses amendment  numbered  1749. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  6.  Insert  "$613,600,000,000" 
in  Ueu  of  ■•$612.900,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  7.  Insert  "$696,850,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of   ■$697,200,000,000  ■. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  Insert  "$780,200,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of    $780,600,000,000", 

On  page  2,  Une  12.  Insert  "$4,000,000,000" 
in  Ueu  of  "$3,700,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  13,  insert  "$9,960,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$9,600,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14,  insert  "$33,900,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$33.&00,000,000 '. 

On  page  2,  line  17,  insert  "$687,600,000,000" 
in  Ueu  of  "$687,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  18.  insert  ■$758,960,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  ■■$759,300,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  19,  Insert  ■$831,100,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  ••$831.600.000,000^'. 

On  page  2,  line  22.  Insert  "$612,600,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  •■$612,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  Une  23,  Insert  ■$686,860,000,000  • 
In  ueu  of  "$687,200.000.000^'. 

On  page  2,  Une  24,  Insert  ■•$763.100,000,000' 
In  lieu  of  ••$753,500,000,000''. 

On  page  4.  Une  6.  insert  "$173,300,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  ••$173,400,000,000'. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  Insert  ••$166,600,000,000" 
Ui  Ueu  of  ••$165,700.000,000'', 

On  page  4,  line  10,  insert  "$204,400,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  ■■$204,600,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  11,  insert  ■•$183.000,000.000'^ 
In  Ueu  of  ■•$183,100,000,000", 

On  page  4,  Une  14.  Insert  ■•$233.800,000,000^' 
In  lieu  of  ■•$233,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  Une  15.  insert  ••$208.600,000.000" 
In  Ueu  of  ••$208,600,000,000", 

On  page  5.  line  23.  insert  '■$11.560.000.000'^ 
In  Ueu  of  ••$11,600.000,000', 

On  p>age  6.  line  24,  insert  ■■$11,960,(XX),000^^ 
In  Ueu  of  ••$12,000,000,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  1.  Insert  ••$11,750,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$11,800,000,000". 

On  page  6.  line  2,  Insert  ••$12,560,000,000" 
in  lieu  of  "$12,600.000,000" 

On  page  6,  Une  4.  Insert  ••$11.860,000.000^' 
In  Ueu  of  "$11,900,000,000" 

On  page  6,  Une  5,  Insert  ■•$13,750,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  ••$12,800,000,000", 

On  page  7.  Une  3,  Insert  ■$19.860, OOO.OOO" 
In  Ueu  of  ••$19,900,000,000". 

On  page  7.  Une  4.  insert  '•$18,150,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$18300,000.000" 

On  page  7,  line  6,  insert  ••$18350.000.000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$18,900,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  7.  insert  "$19350,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  ••$19,400,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  9.  Insert  '•$19. 660 .000 .000" 
In  lieu  of  "$19,700,000,000'. 

On  page  7,  line  10.  Insert  ••$30,080,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$30,100,000,000'^. 

On  page  9.  line  2,  insert  "$304,350,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  "$304,400,000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  3.  Insert  "$371,860,000,000" 
in  lieu  of  "$271,900,000,000" 

On  page  9.  line  6.  insert  "$31,450,000,000" 
In  lieu  of  ••$21,500,000,000" 

On  page  9.  Une  7.  insert  "$30,950,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$31,000,000,000", 

On  page  9.  line  9.  Insert  "$23,050,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$33,100,000,000", 

On  page  9.  line  10,  Insert  ••$22,650,000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  "$32,700,000,000", 

On  page  9,  line  13.  Insert  "$34,550,000,000" 
in  Ueu  of  "$»4,«00.000,000". 

On  page  9.  Une  13.  Insert  "$34,160^0.000" 
m  Ueu  of  "$34300.000.000". 
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On  page  9,  line  19,  Insert  "$4,350.000.000' 
In  Ueu  of  ■•$4,400,000.000". 

On  page  9.  line  20,  Insert  ••$4,450.000,000" 
In  Ueu  of  ••$4. 500,000, OOO'^, 


May  8,  1980 


Some  agencies  have  taken  significant  we  intend  to  reduce  allowances  for  en- 
steps  to  reduce  energy  consumption,  ergy  consumption  to  insure  that  this  di- 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken     rective  is  met.  Exhnrtat.inn.:  h»vo  ci^r,,.. 
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easUy  eliminated  as  has  been  stated  in 
GAO's    report    and    demonstrated    by 


Mr.    PERCY.    I    have    excluded    the 
transportation  sector  from  my  amend- 


should  say  we  will  have  a  diflQcult  time 
holding  this  reduction  with  the  House  In 
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On  page 

In  lieu  of  " 

On  p«ge 

In  lieu  of  ■■ 
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On  page 
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On  page 
In  Ueu  of 

On  page 
In  Ueu  of  ' 

On  paige 
In  Ueu  of 

On  page 
In  Ueu  of  ' 

On  page 
in  Ueu  of 

On  page 
In  Ueu  of 
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9.  line  19.  Insert 
■$4,400,000.000". 

9.  line  20.  insert 
M.500.000.000". 

9,  line  22.  insert 
"$4,600,000,000". 

9,  line  23.  Insert 
"$4,700,000,000". 

10.  line  1.  Insert 
"$4,600,000,000". 
10,  line  2.  Insert 

■$4,300,000,000". 

10.  line  4.  Insert 

"$4,800,000,000". 

10.  line  5.  Insert 
"$4,700,000,000". 

10.  line  7,  Insert 
"$5,100,000,000". 

10.  line  8.  insert 
"$4,900,000,000" 
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'■$4,350,000,000 
■■$4,450,000,000 
'■$4,550,000,000 
"$4,650,000,000 
■'$4.550.00O,00O' 
"$4,250.000,000^ 
■'$4,750,000,000' 
"$4, 650.000,000' 
'■$5,050,000,000' 
■■$4,850,000,000' 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  though  I 
have  30  minutes  for  this  amendment,  I 
think  the  need  and  the  desirability  of  the 
amendment  is  such  that  I  can  yield  back 
a  good  portion  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
does  not  like  to  correct  the  Senator,  but 
he  only  has  15  minutes  and  the  opposing 
side  has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  the  ad- 
ministration have  worked  for  many  years 
to  sell  the  concept  of  conservation  as  the 
cheapest  and  best  form  of  energy  avail- 
able to  the  country.  Through  high  prices, 
the  public  has  become  conscious  of  con- 
servation. They  are  not  conserving  neces- 
sarily in  the  national  interest,  though  it 
is;  they  are  conserving  because  it  is  m 
their  own  self-interest.  The  best  way  to 
save  money  in  a  family  budget  today  is 
to  cut  the  consumption  of  energy.  The 
best  way  to  make  money  for  a  corpora- 
tion, many  of  them  are  finding,  is  to  cut 
their  energy  consumption. 

The   best   way   to   help   balance   the 
budget  of  a  hospital  or  an  institution  of 
any  kind,  including  a  university,  is  to 
cut  energy  consumption.  Rismg  prices 
are  serving  as  an  incentive  to  save  en- 
ergy in  every  place  except  the  Federal 
Government.  We  are  simply  not  getting 
the  message  across  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  that  money  must 
be  saved  through  energy  conservation. 
Far  too  much   money  is  available  for 
energy  consumption  by  the  Government. 
There  is  an  urgent  need  to  conserve 
energy  and  reduce  our  Imports  of  for- 
eign oU.  Our  rising  oil  bill  for  oU  imports 
is  a  major  cause  of  inflation.  While  bal- 
ancing the  budget  will  help  in  the  fight 
against  inflation,  the  inflation  problem 
win  not  be  resolved  until  we  reduce  our 
consumption   of   foreign   oil.   which    is 
rapidly  escalating  in  price.  And,  as  we 
well  know,  oil  imports  are  a  threat  to 
our  national  security. 

The  Nation,  at  long  last,  is  beginning 
to  recognize  that  energy  consumption 
must  be  reduced  and.  throughout  the 
private  sector,  we  are  seeing  reduced 
consiimptlon  of  energy;  this  is  hearten- 
ing to  all  of  us. 

However,  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  poor  record  in  the  area  of  energy  con- 
servation. Not  only  is  this  embarrassing 
but  it  Is  damaging  to  our  Nation's  over- 
all conservation  eCfort.  In  fact,  in  many 
areas,  the  Federal  Governments  con- 
sumption of  energy  has  been  actually 
increasing. 


Some  agencies  have  taken  significant 
steps  to  reduce  energy  consumption. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  taken 
significant  steps  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption and  the  Postal  Service  and 
GSA  also  deserve  credit  in  this  regard. 
A  recent  report  released  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  however,  shows  that 
overall  energy  consumption  increased 
between  1975  and  1978  in  10  of  the  18 
largest  Government  agencies.  While  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  reducing  energy 
consumption,  the  Federal  Government, 
in  10  out  of  18  agencies,  is  actually  in- 
creasing its  consumption  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  order  in  the 
Chamber  and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy*  laments  the  overseas  oil  and  al.so 
calls  attention  to  certain  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  failing  in  the  con- 
servation of  energy.  We  are  using  many 
facilities  of  our  Federal  buildings  over 
and  over  again,  throughout  America, 
with  huge  tanks  filled  with  petroleum, 
rather  than  having  those  buildings  en- 
ergized, lighted,  heated,  through  the 
use  of  coal. 

Senators  should  realize  what  is  hap- 
pening today  in  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Over  again  and  again,  in  our  Fed- 
eral structures,  coal  is  being  placed  on 
a  back  burner;  yet  petroleum  is  being 
used  in  huge  amounts. 

I  use  the  example  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  as  one  of  the  agen- 
cies at  fault.  For  example,  with  no  valid 
reason  the  Federal  building  in  Wheel- 
ing, W.  Va.,  in  a  heavy  coal  production 
area,  was  switched  to  an  oil  fired  boiler 
system. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Obviously,  we  all  know  that  if 
we  could  convert  to  coal,  we  could  re- 
duce our  oil  imports.  But  also,  if  we 
could  conserve  and  insulate  and  improve 
the  efficiency  in  our  buildings,  no  mat- 
ter what  type  of  fuel  or  energy  we  use. 
we  could  save  the  Government  money. 

The  potential  for  energy  conservation 
in  the  Federal  Government  is  great  in- 
deed. Last  winter.  GAO  released  a  re- 
port stating  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  reduce  its  energy  consumption 
by  15  to  30  percent.  This  reduction  would 
result  in  a  significant  savings  in  Fed- 
eral expenditures;  this  is  a  goal  cer- 
tainly worth  seeking.  Moreover,  these 
savings  would  not  be  difficult  to  achieve. 
Audits  conducted  by  the  Postal  Service 
in  eight  of  its  buildings  showed  that  en- 
ergy consumption  could  be  reduced  by 
26  percent  merely  by  improving  mainte- 
nance and  operation. 

In  1977,  President  Carter  issued  an 
Executive  order  calling  for  a  20-percent 
reduction  in  energy  consumption  in  Fed- 
eral buildings  and  facihties  by  the  year 
1985. 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  goal  will 
be  met,  however. 

In  1979.  the  President  set  further  goals 
which  were  not  met.  Somehow,  in  this 
budget,  we  must  send  a  message  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  directive 
of  the  President  must  be  adhered  to  and 


we  intend  to  reduce  allowances  for  en- 
ergy consumption  to  insure  that  this  di- 
rective is  met.  Exhortations  have  simply 
not  been  sufficient.  In  1975.  Congress  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Energy  to  de- 
velop a  10-year  plan  to  conserve  energy 
in  Federal  buildings  and  facilities.  Ten 
years  later,  this  plan  has  still  not  been 
developed.  F^irther  measures  are  needed. 
The  Percy  amendment  would  require 
Federal  agencies  to  undertake  effective 
energ>'  conservation  measures  in  build- 
ings and  facilities  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  energy 
coasumption. 

The  amendment  sets  a  goal  of  a  20- 
percent  reduction  in  energy  use  by  1985. 
Such  a  reduction  is  possible. 

President  Carter  set  a  similar  goal  in 
1977.  GAO  has  stated  that  a  15-  to  30- 
percent  reduction  is  possible  and  these 
reductions  are  doable.  As  stated  earlier, 
the  Postal  Service  has  found  that  a  26- 
percent  reduction  in  energy  use  is  pos- 
sible through  improved  maintenance  and 
operations  of  its  facilities. 

The  Percy  amendment  would  reduce 
energy  consumption  in  Federal  buildings 
and  facilities  by  12  percent  in  the  first 
year  and  an  additional  2  percent  an- 
nually until  1985. 

This  results  in  a  savings  of  $300  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  $350  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  and  $400  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

These  figures  are  derived  from  1979 
prices  for  energy,  so  greater  monetary 
savings  are  possible  as  energy  prices  rise. 
My  amendment  cuts  energy  consump- 
tion only  in  Federal  buildings  and  facil- 
ities, but  we  hope  that  similar  conserva- 
tion efforts  will  be  undertaken  in  the 
transportation  sector. 

This  sector  has  not  been  cited  in  the 
amendment,  however,  because  some  cut- 
backs in  the  transportation  area  could 
be  damaging  to  our  national  defense 
effort. 

Evidence  clearly  shows  that  there  Is 
a  need  for  energy  conservation  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

Evidence  also  shows,  however,  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  been  slow  to 
undertake  the  needed  conservation  effort. 
My  amendment  takes  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  reduce  existing  energy  waste  in 
Federal  buildings  and  facilities. 

We  can  change  the  Government's  em- 
barra.ssing  energy  conservation  record 
mto  one  that  is  an  excellent  example  for 
the  American  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  average 
homeowner,  the  average  manager  of  a 
business  today,  would  be  shocked  at  the 
energy  waste  that  goes  on  in  the  Federal 
Government  today.  There  are  all  kinds 
of  ways  to  conserve  energy  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  the  taxpayer  is 
still  paying  the  bill  for  excessive  energv 
waste.  Until  such  time  as  we  send  a 
message  to  every  Federal  agency,  until 
we  send  a  message  to  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy that  energy  conservation  is 
a  must,  energy  waste  will  continue  The 
budget  passed  by  the  Senate  must  take 
into  account  that  a  12  percent  re- 
duction in  energy  consumption  is  an 
achievable  goal.  The  Apnropriations 
Committee  must  not  provide  the  money 
for  wasteful  energy  use  that  could  be 
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easily  eliminated  as  has  been  stated  in 
GAO's  report  and  demonstrated  by 
some  Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  tax  reduc- 
tions, the  $300  million  saved  by  this 
amendment  could  provide  funds  for  a 
larger  tax  cut  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses. Rather  than  financing  wasteful 
government  consumption  of  energy — 
and  much  of  this  energy  is  imported  so 
that  the  money  spent  for  it  goes 
abroad — we  can  save  $300  million  and 
give  it  back  to  American  citizens  suffer- 
ing from  rising  taxes  and  rapidly  rising 
energy  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  after 
a  very  long  and  meaningful  discourse,  a 
Senator  again  wants  to  send  a  message. 
In  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget  with  mes- 
sages. We  have  to  have  the  money,  the 
revenue.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished 
Senator,  as  a  businessman,  would  not 
have  a  comptroller  around  who  said. 
"We  have  to  have  savings,  so  regardless, 
let  us  start  counting  savings  whether  or 
not  we  have  achieved  them."  He  would 
make  that  man  go  out  and  make  the 
savings,  and  then  he  would  count  it. 

But  the  Senator  is  asking  us  to  count 
it  before  we  get  it.  That  is  the  problem. 
Particularly,  in  an  energy  area  in  which 
we  are  vitally  interested  in  making  sav- 
ings. 

For  example,  right  now  we  have  a  re- 
quest on  behalf  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, for  a  $5.4  bOlion  supplemental  just 
to  meet  increased  energy  costs. 

We  lost  Navy  planes,  over  126  planes 
last  year,  and  74  magnificent  pilots, 
mostly  due  to  pilot  error  or  flying  hours. 
They  have  not  been  flying  or  steaming 
them  because  they  are  trying  to  reduce 
energy  consumption. 

I  would  like  to  know,  the  choppers  on 
that  deck  that  tried  to  go  into  Iran,  how 
many  flying  hours  did  they  have? 

I  know  the  teams  exercise,  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  equipment  exercises. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  more  energy 
dollars  for  the  Defense  Department,  but 
even  then  we  are  supplying  less  resources 
because  of  escalating  costs. 

If  there  were  evidence  that  we  could 
collect  the  $300  million,  I  would  be  glad 
to  go  along.  But  this  is  another  one  of 
these  good  wishes,  good  intents,  assump- 
tions. 

We  cannot  send  a  message.  The  Sena- 
tor said  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  send  them 
a  message.  That  is  not  true. 

The  way  to  do  it  is  to  actually  save  It, 
actually  conserve,  and  once  that  is  done 
the  Budget  Committee  will  not  be  lag- 
gard in  quickly  counting  the  savings.  I 
can  say  that. 

Ml .  PERCY.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
t  comment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  exactly  why  the 
Senator  commended  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  his  comments  for  the  energy 
savings  they  already  have  made. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  This  is  the  Percy 
sheet.  It  says  $100  million  for  function 
050:  Defense.  This  is  the  Senator's  sheet. 
CXX'VI 668— Part  8 


Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  excluded  the 
transportation  sector  from  my  amend- 
ment, however,  so  additional  cuts  in 
necessary  defense  maneuvers  such  as 
these  will  not  have  to  be  cut. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Fifty  million  doUars 
for  transportation  is  also  included  on 
the  sheet  I  do  not  mean  to  be  discour- 
teous but  I  am  trying  to  read  the  Sen- 
ator's sheet. 

Let  us  assume  that  it  is  across  the 
board.  Again,  these  would  be  assumed 
savings  before  we  really  instituted  the 
requirec  conservation  practices.  When 
we  get  those  practices  on  stream  and 
ran  really  predict  them  with  any  degree 
of  reliability,  the  Senator  will  find  the 
Budget  Committee  responding  and  co- 
operating in  any  way  we  can  to  reduce 
energy  consumption  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  PERCY.  The  amendment,  to 
clarify  ir  again,  only  covers  buildings 
and  facihties  for  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  other  Government  agencies. 
Many  of  these  buildings  leak  like  sieves. 
As  I  cited  earlier,  the  Postal  Service, 
when  it  took  a  look  at  eight  of  its  build- 
ings, found  that  just  by  changing  opera- 
tions anu  maintenance  procedures  it 
could  save  26  percent  of  its  energy 
consumption. 

There  just  is  not  the  incentive,  the 
mandate,  to  doit. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  say  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  agencies  do 
not  need  this  money.  In  the  private  sec- 
tor, we  can  go  down  the  line  and  there 
is  improved  efficiency  in  energy  con- 
.sumption.  There  has  not  been  a  com- 
parable effort  in  Federal  buildings  and 
facihties.  and  that  is  all  I  am  saying. 

It  is  proven  we  can  do  it.  GAO  says 
we  can  do  it.  The  Postal  Service  says  we 
can  do  it.  The  Defense  Department  says 
we  can  do  it. 

Now.  we  just  simply  have  to  reflect  it 
in  the  budget,  otherwise  I  do  not  think 
we  will  get  there. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  I  should  remind  my  colleague 
that,  of  course.  President  Johnson — I 
started  to  say,  "I  love  that  Lyndon"^in 
the  mid-1960's,  started  cutting  out  lights. 
In  1975,  we  had  in  place  a  Federal  pol- 
icy and  directives  directing  implementa- 
tion of  low-cost  energy  conservation  ap- 
proaches including  turning  oflf  lights  in 
the  Senate  Office  Buildings,  turning 
them  off  in  other  public  buildings,  ad- 
justing operating  hours,  turning  down 
the  thermostats.  The  low  cost  no-cost 
responses  have  been  initiated. 

To  get  the  high  savings  we  now  need. 
it  will  not  take  minimal  investment,  but 
a  maximum  investment. 

The  message  has  been  sent  and  every- 
body has  plans,  films,  and  all  that.  We 
just  carmot  count  on  additional  savings 
until  the  policy  is  on  stream.  Until  then, 
we  cannot  reflect  those  savings,  nor  can 
we  count  them  in  this  budget. 

We  already  have  assumed  a  5-percent 
reduction  in  this  budget  for  administra- 
tive and  operating  costs.  I  would  hope 
that  this  reduction  would  stimulate  en- 
ergy savings  in  every  one  of  the  partic- 
ular departments  you  have  specified.  I 


should  say  we  will  have  a  difficult  time 
holding  this  reduction  with  the  House  In 
conference. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senate  Budget  Committee  for 
already  taking  steps  to  encourage  energy 
conservation  by  cutting  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  by  5  percent.  That 
has  been  done.  I  commend  them  for 
taking  that  step. 

But  there  is  no  guarantee  these  re- 
ductions will  take  place  at  all  in  the 
field  of  energy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  we  have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carohna  has  6  mmutes 
remaining.  The  Senator  from  Illinois' 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  have  not  concluded. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Indeed,  however,  other 
low-cost  measures  can  be  taken.  The 
Postal  Service  projected  a  26-percent 
energy  savings  in  the  eight  buildings  it 
analyzed.  These  savings  resulted  from 
improved  operations.  It  did  not  require 
significant  investments,  just  better  man- 
agement. 

After  the  Arab  embargo  on  oil.  the 
Federal  Government  reduced  its  energy 
consumption  a  startling  24  percent;  but, 
unfortunately,  consumption  has  started 
to  rise  now  that  the  scare  is  over.  The 
private  sector  contmues  to  save  because 
of  pricing,  but  there  is  no  pricing  in  the 
Federal  Government  as  far  as  these 
agencies  are  concerned  because  Congress 
continues  to  appropriate  the  money. 
Unfortunately,  energy  usage  in  Federal 
buildings  and  facilities  is  now  on  the  ui>- 
swing.  This  is  an  absolutely  disgraceful 
condition,  and  I  think  it  should  at  least 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Whereas  the  American 
people  have  been  listening  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  conserve  energy,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  not  only  refusing  to  conserve 
energy  in  many  areas,  but  also,  is  begin- 
ning to  increase  its  consumption  of  en- 
ergy again. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Unfortunately,  many  homeowners 
have  found  that  whenever  they  do 
vveatherize  and  hope  to  save,  they  look 
around  and  realize  they  are  spending 
more.  They  might  minimize  their  costs 
and  the  percentage  increase  but  the  cost 
is  still  higher,  and  they  actually  are 
spending  more,  because  energy  costs 
are  escalating. 

So  what  we  must  have  is  a  track  rec- 
ord, some  kind  of  reliable  statistical  In- 
formation, that  the  Federal  agencies  are 
actually  saving  as  a  result  of  implement- 
ing energy  conservation  measures.  We 
cannot  assume  such  savings  unless  they 
are  real. 

On  that  basis,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  I  move  to  table 
the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Graved,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kkk- 
NEDY).  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Lkahtj,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  ) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverni  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Melcher).  Have  all  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  39,  as  follows : 

(BoU(»U  Vote  No.  116  Leg.  J 
TEAS— 60 


B«ucua 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Bayh 

Exon 

Nelson 

BellmoQ 

Glenn 

Packwood 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Pell 

Blden 

Hart 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Roih 

Burdlck 

HoUlners 

Sarbanes 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Huddleston 

Sasser 

Cannon 

Jetckson 

Stafford 

Cbafee 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Cbllea 

Kassebatjm 

Stevens 

Church 

Long 

Stevenson 

Cranston 

Magnuson 

Tower 

Culver 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Danforth 

Metzenbaum 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Morgan 
NAYS— 39 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Randolph 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Rlblcoff 

Boacbwltz 

Heinz 

Schmltt 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Schwelker 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Harry  P.,  Jr.     Javlts 

Stewart 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stone 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dole 

Lugar 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Williams 

DxiTkln 

Nunn 

Zorlnaky 

Port 

Percy 

Oam 

ProxnUre 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Oravel 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Inouye 

Matsunaga 

Young 

Kennedy 
Leahy 

McGovem 
Pressler 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Percy's  amendment  (No.  1749)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, under  the  order  that  has  been 
previously  entered  I  am  authorized  at 
this  time  to  call  up  an  amendment  and 
after  the  time  has  run  on  that  amend- 
ment In  the  first  degree  I  am  authorized 
to  call  up  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  Senator 


Long  smd  others  who  are  cosponsors  of 
the  two  amendments,  and  I  wish  to  yield 
to  Mr.  Long  to  call  up  the  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  which  I  am  authorized 
to  offer  under  the  order.  Under  the  built- 
in  time  agreement,  there  are  2  hours  on 
the  first  degree  amendment  and  1  hour 
on  an  amendment  in  the  second  degree. 
I  wish  not  only  to  yield  to  Mr.  Long  for 
his  offering  of  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  but  I  wish  also  to  get  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  waive  the  time 
on  the  first  degree  amendment  so  as  to 
allow  me  immediately  to  offer  the 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  on 
which  there  would  be  an  hour.  That 
would  require  unanimous  consent.  And 
in  return  for  that  I  wish  to  get  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Baker  be  allowed 
to  divide  the  votes  on  the  date  in 
the  amendment  and  the  waiver  provision. 
Mr.  Baker  wishes  to  have  a  separate 
vote  on  the  dates.  I  want  to  accord  him 
that  privilege  of  having  a  division  vote. 
What  I  am  talkmg  about  when  I  refer 
to  the  dates  is  simply  this:  The  present 
law  provides  for  final  action  on  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  to  occur  no 
later  than  September  15.  I  propose  to 
move  that  date  forward  to  August  28. 
For  reasons  which  he  and  others  on  his 
side  of  the  aisle  will  state.  Mr.  Baker 
and  others  oppose  the  moving  forward 
of  that  date,  but  I  want  them  to  have  the 
privilege  of  having  a  separate  vote  on 
the  date — which  they  would  not  have 
except  by  unanimous  consent,  and  I  in- 
tend to  propose  that  unanimous  consent, 
but  I  also  intend  to  propose  that  we  yield 
back  the  time  on  Mr.  Long's  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  and  then  we  can  make 
all  our  arguments  during  the  1  hour  on 
my  amendment.  And  the  arguments  can 
really  be  made  in  less  time  than  1  hour. 
But  rather  than  utilize  2  hours  on  the 
first  amendment  and  then  have  an  hour 
remaining  on  the  second  amendment, 
this  would  save  the  time  of  the  Senate, 
allow  Senators  to  make  their  arguments 
in  toto  on  the  two  amendments,  and 
aUow  Mr.  Baker  the  division  that  he 
seeks. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield, 
and  I  am  utilizing  time  on  the  resolution 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  yielding. 

As  our  colleagues  will  divine,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  conversation  on  this 
subject  spanning  this  day,  and  the  ar- 
rangement suggested  by  the  majority 
leader  I  think.  In  simplest  terms,  Is  a 
good  trade  for  everybody. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  those  who 
have  problems  with  the  date  section  of 
the  resolution  will  have  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity by  division  to  have  their  up-and- 
down  vote  on  that  section. 

By  the  same  token,  the  majority  lead- 
er. I  surmise,  does  not  wish  to  spend  3 
hours  on  this  subject.  2  hours  on  a  first 
degree  amendment  and  1  hour  on  a  sec- 
ond degree  amendment,  and  I  think  we 
are  willing  to  give  up.  barring  any  objec- 
tion, of  which  I  am  not  aware  of  our 
side,  our  hour  of  the  2  hours  on  the 
first  degree  amendment. 


So  If.  In  fact,  the  majority  leader  does 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
embrace  these  elements,  that  is  to  say.  a 
first  degree  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  followed 
on  immediately  by  a  second  degree 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  followed  on  immediately  by  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  divide  the  second 
degree  amendment  into  two  parts,  one 
dealing  with  all  of  the  contents  on  page 

1  through  and  including  line  5  on  page 

2  of  the  amendment,  the  second  part  to 
encompass  lines  6  through  8  of  the 
amendment  on  page  2,  I  think  it  is  a 
good  arrangement  and  I  would  join  with 
the  majority  leader  in  hoping  there 
would  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
on  the  first  degree  amendment  which 
Mr.  Long  will  offer  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  yielded  back,  and  that  I  im- 
mediately offer  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree,  and  that  for  the  purpose 
of  voting  on  the  amendments,  a  separate 
vote  be  had  on  the  first  three  paragraphs 
of  the  amendment  in  the  first  degree  and 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree  en 
bloc,  the  first  three  paragraphs  contain- 
ing the  date  of  August  28,  1980,  and  that 
the  second  vote  then  occur  on  the  last 
paragraph  which  contains  the  waiver 
provision,  and  that  there  be  1  hour  then 
in  total  on  the  second  degree  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  attention  was 
momentarily  diverted,  but  I  understand 
there  would  be  1  hour  equally  divided 
on  the  second  degree  amendment  and 
that,  in  turn,  would  be  divided  as  we 
might  wish  on  the  question  of  considera- 
tion of  the  first  and  second  divisions  of 
the  second  degree  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  1  hour 
on  the  second  degree  amendment  would 
be  equally  divided  among,  if  the  Senator 
prefers,  myself,  Mr.  Long.  Mr.  Baker. 
and  anybody  else  on  the  other  side  of  the 
question  whom  Mr.  Baker  would  want. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  that  would  work.  I  hope  we  will 
have  one-half  of  the  1  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  what 
I  am  saying.  One-half  hour  for  Mr. 
Long  and  myself  and  one-half  hour  for 
Mr.  Baker  and  the  opponents. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object — it  is  now  after  10 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  we  are  faced 
with  a  number  of  amendments  here 
which.  I  imagine,  will  keep  us  here  until 
3  o'clock  in  the  next  morning,  and  I  am 
just  wondering  if  there  is  not  a  point 
where  frustration  has  to  set  In. 

All  day  long,  all  day  yesterday,  we  sat 
here  on  one  amendment  that  was  passed. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  leader- 
ship of  this  Senate  should  give  consid- 
eration to  the  fact  that  It  Is  rather  ob- 
vious we  are  not  going  to  change  this 
bill.  It  is  rather  obvious  that  most  of  the 
amendments  that  are  going  to  be  offered 
are  going  to  be  defeated  or  In  some  man- 
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ner  or  in  some  other  way  handled  in  a 
negative  way. 

I  realize  the  importance  of  the  propo- 
sition being  made  by  the  majority  leader. 
But,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  l)eUeve  that 
Friday  has  to  be  sacrosanct.  I  happen 
to  be  one  of  those — well,  I  will  not  say 
fortunate  or  less  fortunate  Senators — 
who  takes  a  whole  day  to  get  home.  So 
I  could  not  care  less  about  Friday,  and 
I  am  getting  a  little  sick  and  tired  of  this 
Tuesday  to  Friday  club  so  that  people 
who  live  close  to  Washington  up  for  re- 
election can  get  home. 

Now,  this  is  one  Senator  who  would 
just  as  soon  quit  right  now  or  within 
an  hour  or  so.  go  home  and  come  back 
here  and  vote  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  is  we  feel  that  we  cannot  vote  on 
a  Friday.  I  personally  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  having  to  jam  the  work  of  this 
Senate  into  3  days  to  take  care  of  the 
Senators  who  are  running  for  reelection, 
and  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them.  But  my 
getting  home  is  not  as  easy  as  going  to 
New  Hampshire  or  to  Kentucky  or  to 
some  other  State  that  is  literally  next 
door. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  friend,  the 
leader  of  this  Senate,  for  whom  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  I  respect  the 
burden  on  his  shoulders — but  let  us  not 
be  married  permanently  to  the  idea  that 
we  cannot  be  in  session  on  Friday  or 
cannot  take  votes  on  Friday. 

I  think  the  later  we  go  the  more  fool- 
ish become  our  votes,  and  certainly  it 
should  be  becoming  more  obvious  that 
the  amendments  that  are  being  offered, 
while  I  would  not  put  them  in  the  class 
of  foolishness,  are  certainly  useless,  and 
I  have  reached  that  point  in  frustration, 
frankly,  for  I  doubt  that  we  are  doing 
the  country  any  good  by  sitting  here  all 
night  listening  to  amendments  that  the 
offerors  of  which  know  they  are  not  going 
any  place,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  majority  leader  whose  position 
more  or  less  assures  the  fact  that  what- 
ever he  supposes  and  proposes  will  be 
done. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  majority 
leader  that  we  get  on  with  the  business 
tonight.  Let  us  go  home,  let  us  go  to  bed. 
and  let  us  come  back  tomorrow  morning 
at.  say.  7  o'clock,  totally  refreshed,  re- 
juvenated, with  the  ability  to  think. 

I  withdraw  my  objection. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  think  his  observa- 
tions are  well-taken  in  many  respects, 
and  I  hope  that  Senators  will  consider 
them  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

TTP  AMXNDimtT  NO.    1076 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Robebt  C.  Btsd,  prop>o6e6 
an  unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1076. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  21.  strike  lines  1-23,  and  Insert 

the  following: 

"TAX  tEsucnotc 

Sec.  17.  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  which 
would  reduce  federal  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by  more  than  «101,000,000  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  after  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  such  action  to  be  completed  not 
later  than  Aug\ist  27.  1980,  and  on  any  re- 
quired reconciliation  legislation. 

(b)  After  federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  have  "been  reduced  by  enacted  bills  and 
resolutions  totalling  $101,000,000  no  other 
bill  or  resolution  which  would  reduce  reve- 
nues In  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  enrolled  un- 
til after  Congress  has  completed  action  on 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  such  action  to  be  completed  not 
later  than  Aug\ist  27,  1980,  and  on  any  re- 
quired reconciliation   legislation. 

MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

Sec.  18  No  bill  or  resolution  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  or  pro- 
viding new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  fiscal  year  In 
excess  of  the  allocation  made  to  or  reported 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act  shall  be 
enrolled  until  Congress  has  completed  ac- 
tion on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  that  fiscal  year  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act,  such  action  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  August  27,  1980,  and  on  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation. 

Sec.  18A.  Section  904(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  sections  16,  17,  and  18  of  this 
Resolution." 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1077 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  myself. 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Bellmon. 
and  Mr.  Cranston  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btrd)  for  himself,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
HoLLiNcs,  Mr.  Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Cranston 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1077. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  pro|x»ed  to  be  In- 
serted. Insert  the  following: 

"TAX    reduction 

Sac.  17.  (a)  No  bUl  or  resolution  which 
would  reduce  federal  revenues  In  fiscal  year 
1981  by  more  than  $100,000,0C0  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  after  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
secticn  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  £uch  action  to  be  completed  not 
later  than  August  38,  1980,  and  on  any  re- 
quired reconciliation  legislation. 

(b)  After  federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  have  "been  reduced  by  enacted  bills  and 
resolutions  totalling  (100,000,000,  no  other 
bill  or  resolution  which  would  reduce  rev- 


enues in  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  enroUed 
until  after  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  such  action  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  August  28,  1980,  and  on  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PROVISIONS 

Sec  18.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  or  pro- 
viding new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  the  allocation  made  to  or  reported 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  puratiant 
to  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  that  fiscal  year  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act,  such  action  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  August  28,  1980.  and  on  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation. 

Sec.  ISA.  Section  904lb)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  be  deemed  to 
apply  to  sections  16,  17.  and  18  of  this  Reso- 
lution." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Long  and  I.  Mr.  Hollinos,  Mr. 
Bellmon,  and  Mr.  Cranston  have  offered 
this  amendment  after  very  long  and 
careful  consideration.  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  thank  Mr.  Long  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors for  the  consideration  they  have 
given  to  this  proposal  and  for  their  co- 
operation in  developing  an  amendment 
on  which  we  could  all  agree  and  in  con- 
nection with  which  we  could  join  our 
support. 

This  amendment  will  accomplish  two 
things:  First,  it  will  advance  the  date 
for  completion  of  action  by  Congress  an 
the  second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion from  the  date  of  September  15  to 
the  date  of  August  28.  1980.  It  only  per- 
tains to  this  1  year  insofar  as  advancing 
the  date  is  concerned. 

Second,  it  will  specify  that  sections 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  budget  resolution 
before  us  may  be  waived  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  Senate.  Many  of  us  contend 
that  those  sections  may  be  waived  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Senate  without  this 
provision.  But  there  are  some  who  do  not 
think  that  is  the  case. 

This  provision  that  Is  In  the  amend- 
ment would  make  it  indubitably  clear 
that  that  is  the  case — that  those  three 
sections  can  be  waived  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Act  sets 
forth  a  timetaWe  for  the  budget  process. 
Action  on  the  first  budget  resolution  is  to 
be  completed  by  May  15.  Action  on  the 
second  resolution  is  to  be  completed  by 
September  15. 

The  amendment  which  Mr.  Long  and  I 
and  the  others  have  offered  calls  for  the 
second  resolution  to  be  in  place  by 
August  28 ;  that  is,  for  the  conference  re- 
port to  be  agreed  to  in  both  Houses  no 
later  than  August  28.  rather  than 
September  15,  tis  in  the  present  law. 

I  have  discussed  the  August  28  dead- 
line with  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  He 
is  very  much  in  support  of  advancing 
the  deadline. 

I  have  dlsctused  It.  as  I  said,  with 
Senator  Hollikgs  and  Senator  Bellmon. 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  they  have  assured  me,  and 
they  believe — €ind  I  do  not  presume  to 
speak  for  them — that  this  deadline  is 
attainable.  Their  committee  will  be  able 
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and  conference  on  the  resolution  by  that 
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only  meaningful  budget  resolution.  Into 
a  time  substantially  shorter  than  that 


to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 


First,  I  would  remind  the  Senators  that 
we  can  change  all  the  dates  we  want, 
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to  hold  hearings,  maricup,  report,  debate, 
and  conference  on  the  resolution  by  that 
date. 

August  28  is  the  last  day  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  session  this  year  before 
the  Labor  Day  recess. 

I  believe  that  it  is  advisable  to  move 
up  the  date  of  the  second  resolution  for 
several  reasons. 

First.  We  have,  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  us,  two  provisions  i  sections  1 7 
and  18)  which  establish  procedures  for 
holding  certain  bills  untU  after  action  on 
the  second  resolution  is  completed. 

Section  17  states  that  any  measiire 
which  would  reduce  revenues  by  more 
than  $100  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  will 
be  held  at  the  desk  until  the  second  reso- 
lution has  been  adopted. 

Section  18  states  that  spending  bills— 
which  includes  entitlements  and  appro- 
priations— be  held  at  the  desk  until  the 
second  resolution  is  adopted  if  such  bills 
exceed  the  "crosswalk"  allocations  of 
section  302  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  support  both  of  these  provisions  be- 
cause I  believe  they  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  the  disciplinary  procedures 
to  help  us  stick  to  the  course  of  action 
set  forth  In  this  budget  resolution. 

However,  Senators  have  voiced  their 
concern— and  it  is  a  legitimate  concern- 
that  these  two  sections  could  result  in 
undue  delay :  delay  in  sending  certain  tax 
bills  to  the  President,  delay  in  sending 
appropriations  bUls  to  the  President 

By  moving  up  the  date  by  which  Con- 
gress must  complete  action  on  the  second 
resolution,  we  will  help  to  Insure  that 
such  measures  will  not  be  delayed. 

By  moving  up  the  date  by  which  Con- 
gress completes  the  second  resolution 
we  will  maintain  the  strengthening  pro- 
cedures which  the  Budget  Committee  has 
recommended,  without  slowing  down  the 
legislative  process. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  impor- 
tant reason  for  advancing  the  date  for 
action  on  the  second  budget  resolution: 
It  is  the  Intention  of  the  joint  leader- 
ship in  both  Houses  to  adjourn  by  early 
October,  if  not  before,  hopefully.  It  will 
be  diflBcult  to  achieve  this  goal  if  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  is  not  adopted 
untU  September  15.  There  is  every  pos- 
sibUity  that  a  reconciliation  bill  or  reso- 
lution may  be  Included  as  part  of  the  sec- 
ond resolution.  Thus,  even  if  the  Septem- 
ber 15  deadline  were  met,  and  this  Is 
highly  problematical.  Congress  would 
still  have  to  act  on  the  reconciliation 
measure. 

A  third  reason  for  supporting  this  part 
of  the  amendment  relates  to  the  appro- 
priations process.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Magnuson.  has  repeatedly 
expressed  his  willingness  to  expedite  ac- 
tion on  appropriations  bills.  But  often 
appropriations  bills  do  not  come  over 
from  the  House  until  late  in  the  summer 
Or  an  appropriations  measure  is  held  up 
for  lack  of  an  authorization. 

If  the  timetable  of  the  budget  process 
is  accelerated,  then,  with  the  agreement 
of  the  House,  we  can  expect  faster  action 
on  appropriations  and  authorizations  so 
that  the  timetable  can  be  met. 

The  second  significant  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  it  clear  that  sec- 


tion 16  (dealing  with  the  "credit 
budget"),  section  17  (dealing  with  tax 
reduction),  and  section  18  (dealing  with 
the  crosswalk  allocation)  may  be  waived 
by  majority  vote. 

This  provision  has  been  discussed  with 
not  only  Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr.  Hollings, 
but  also  with  others.  And  the  conclusion 
of  those  discussions — which  focused  on 
the  problems  which  could  be  caused  by 
the  new  procedures  contained  in  the  res- 
olution— was  that  an  "escape  valve"  was 
necessary.  Should  an  emergency  situa- 
tion arise,  the  Congress  should  be  able 
to.  in  effect,  "undo"  what  it  directed  it- 
self to  do  in  the  first  resolution. 

Thus  the  Congress  could  decide,  by 
majority  vote,  that  a  particular  measure 
should  be  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
signature,  even  though,  according  to 
section  17  or  18.  it  might  otherwise  be 
held  until  the  second  budget  resolution 
is  adopted.  It  could  also  decide  to  waive 
the  requirements  of  the  so-called  credit 
budget  provision  contained  in  section  16. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  and 
support  this  amendment.  We  need  to  im- 
pose upon  ourselves  procedures  which 
will  help  to  maintain  the  integrity  and 
disciphne  of  the  budget  process.  But.  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  not  put  the 
Congress  into  a  straitjacket  when  it 
comes  to  responding  to  changed  eco- 
nomic conditions  or  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  In  the 
second  degree  will  be  adopted. 

I  want  to  thank,   in   particular.  Mr 
Long.  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  HoLLmcs.  and 
Mr.  Cranston  for  their  cosponsorshlp  of 
the  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  begin 
these  remarks  by  saying  that  as  far  as 
the  second  division  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent order  is  concerned.  I  have 
no  strong  views  one  way  or  the  other. 
It  Is  clear  that  an  accommodation  has 
been  reached  between  certain  committees 
involved  here  who  have  responsibility 
across  jurisdictional  lines.  I  am  speak- 
ing, of  course,  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, the  Budget  Committee,  the  Govern- 
mental Operations  Committee,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  In  a  word.  If 
those  arrangements  are  satisfactory '  to 
them,  they  are  all  right  with  me. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  have  no  partic- 
ular desire  to  have  a  roUcall  vote  on  the 
second  division ;  that  is.  the  question  of 
the  application  of  the  escape  valve  to 
sections  17  and  18.  which  will  be  the  sec- 
ond division,  as  I  understand  the  order 
which  has  been  entered. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  have  serious 
reservations  about  the  first  division  un- 
der the  second  degree  amendment,  and 
that  is  the  advancement  of  the  time  by 
which  action  on  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution must  be  completed  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  August  28. 

Mr.  President,  the  date  of  September 
15  was  not  arrived  at  In  a  casual  and 
careless  way.  Spanning  a  period  of 
months.  Indeed,  years,  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  and  others  consid- 
ered the  form  and  substance  of  the 
Budget  Reform  Act  before  It  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 
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There  were  many  underlying  reasons 
for  choosing  September  15.  I  will  yield 
later  on  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois,  if  he  is  here  and  available 
to  explain  some  of  the  logic  that  was 
entailed  in  choosing  that  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we  are 
changing  that  date  in  a  very  undeliberate 
way.  after  having  established  it  in  a  very 
precise  and  methodical  way. 

It  occurs  to  me,  for  instance,  that  there 
is  something  reasonably  curious  about 
the  fact  that  this  change  proposed  in  the 
first  division,  that  is,  from  September  15 
to  August  28,  is  for  1  year  only,  and  that 
is  for  this  year,  an  election  year. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  all  of  us  having  a  chance 
to  get  out  early.  We  all  wish  for  that. 
But.  realistically,  I  do  not  think  that  will 
occur. 

In  any  event,  with  the  circumstances 
In  this  country  and  the  world,  particu- 
larly in  terms  of  foreign  policy,  national 
defense,  social  concerns,  inflation,  crime 
rates,  and  unemployment,  we  have  no 
business  going  home  early.  We  ought  to 
stay  here  and  tend  to  the  affairs  of  state. 
And  If  we  are  going  to  do  that  anyway. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  particular  logic 
that  dictates  that  we  should  abbreviate 
or  truncate  the  time  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  second  budget  resolution. 

It  is  now  10:28,  approximately,  in  the 
evening.  I  have  not  made  a  recent  count 
of  the  number  of  amendments  that  are 
still  pending  to  this  resolution,  but  the 
last  count  I  made  yielded  up  some  10 
such  amendments  still  pending  or  still 
available  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Po- 
tentially, with  2  hours  each,  with  a  maxi- 
mum limitation  under  the  statute  of.  who 
knows,  15.  18,  20  hours  remaining  before 
we  reach  the  time  cap. 

The  fact  remains  that  it  is  late  in  the 
evening,  and  that  is  a  cogent  and  com- 
pelling reason  why  we  should  not  force 
ourselves  into  adopting  a  change  of  time- 
table that  will  shorten  and  make  less 
deliberate  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
its  legislative  agenda. 

If  we  adopt  this  change,  as  surely  as 
I  am  standing  here.  In  the  months  of 
June  and  July  and  August,  we  will  find, 
night  after  night,  that  we  are  here  until 
the  wee.  small  hours  of  the  morning.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  special  respon- 
sibility to  see  that  the  Senate  operates 
in  a  methodical  and  orderly  way,  and 
we  will  be  pressed  by  him  and  others  to 
accept  a  shortening  of  the  time  available 
for  amendments,  a  limitation  of  the  num- 
ber of  amendments,  a  time  certain  to 
vote. 

In  a  word,  it  will  be  a  sheer  hectic 
legislative  pace  between  now  and  August 
28  because,  surely,  we  will  be  concerned 
with  trying  to  get  this  session  over  with 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  get  out  of  here 
and  go  home  and  campaign. 

I  would  like  to  go  home.  too.  In  this 
case,  I  will  not  be  campaigning  for  my- 
self in  any  capacity.  From  a  personal 
standpoint,  there  Is  a  mild  disappoint- 
ment that  still  rings  in  my  soul  in  that 
respect.  But  I  will  be  campaigning  for 
others,  for  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I 
will  be  on  the  hustings  as  well. 

But  that,  Mr.  President,  is  no  reason 
for  us  to  abbreviate  the  time  available, 
for  the  consideration  of  the  second  and 
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only  meaningful  budget  resolution,  into 
a  time  substantially  shorter  than  that 
encompassed  in  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  wUl  ask  in  a  moment 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  first  divi- 
sion on  the  question  of  the  time,  and  I 
do  now  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufBcient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
great  deal  more  I  could  say.  but  at  this 
point  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  such  time  as  he  may 
wish. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  item 
that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  has 
mentioned,  our  distinguished  minority 
leader  concerning  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  deals  with  only  1  year  is 
what  bothers  me. 

At  the  time  the  Budget  Act  was  con- 
sidered originally,  I  raised  the  question 
of  the  difference  between  the  sessions, 
the  First  Session  being  one  in  which  we 
statutorily  take  off  the  month  of  August, 
and  the  second  session  being  one  which 
is  an  election  year  in  each  Congress.  It 
is  either  an  election  year  for  one-third 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  all  the 
House,  or  it  is  an  election  year  for  the 
President  and  one-third  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  all  the  House. 

It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  that 
September  15  date  ought  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  in  the  odd  num- 
bered years  it  is  not  possible  to  finish 
before  Labor  Day.  but  in  the  even  num- 
bered years  we  ought  to  finish  by  Labor 
Day. 

My  reservation  on  this  amendment,  as 
I  have  stated  to  the  Members  who  have 
been  discussing  it  through  the  day,  has 
been  the  fact  that  we  are  changing  our 
rules  but  we  are  changing  those  rules 
only  for  1  year.  I  believe  that  if  we  are 
going  to  change  the  rules,  we  ought  to 
make  a  permanent  change,  and  that  this 
August  28  date  should  read  instead  the 
last  day  of  the  second  session  of  each 
Congress  preceding  the  Labor  Day 
recess. 

I.  myself,  could  support  it  on  that  basis. 
I  realize  the  minority  leader  has  stated 
a  different  position.  But  I  see  no  reason 
to  make  a  change  in  these  rules  which 
will  force  us  to  have  the  same  battle 
every  2  years.  That  battle  is,  shall  we 
complete  this  in  an  election  year  prior 
to  the  Labor  Day  recess? 

Having  argued  that  proposition  at  the 
time  of  the  Budget  Act,  I  still  argue  It. 
We  ought  to  recognize  we  are  not  here  in 
August  in  the  odd  numbered  years,  but 
we  are  totally  under  the  concept  of  the 
election  process  in  the  even  numbered 
years.  Every  even  numbered  year  there  is 
an  election  that  affects  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  it  is  going  to  come  up. 

I  would  urge  the  majority  to  change 
that.  I  realize  the  tactical  situation  here. 
I  cannot  offer  an  amendment  to  that  first 
section  now.  It  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment. But  it  should  not  be  just  for  this 
year.  It  should  be  a  permanent  change 
in  the  rules  If  we  are  going  to  change  the 
mles  at  all  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  now 


to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee. 

I  have  just  one  question  about  this 
resolution,  if  I  may,  for  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  before  I  take  a  few 
moments  to  argue  against  the  change. 

I  heard  him  read  his  explanation  of 
the  difference  between  the  amendment 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  As  I  understood  them,  one 
change  was  to  explicitly  provide  for  the 
application  of  section  904,  the  so-called 
escape  provision  that  any  of  the  inhibi- 
tions herein  contained  can  be  waived  by 
majority  vote  of  this  body.  I  understand 
that  clearly. 

The  second  change  discussed  was  to 
move  forward  the  time  required  for  the 
second  concurrent  resolution. 

Might  I  ask  the  distinguished  leader, 
are  those  the  only  two  changes  that  he 
contemplated  when  he  offered  this 
amendment  to  sections  16,  17.  and  18? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Those  are  the 
only  changes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  I  take  It  that  sec- 
tion 17  as  contained  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution before  us.  although  worded  here 
and  there  differently,  is  intended  to 
have  the  same  application  as  section  17. 
except  that  the  date  of  August  28  is 
placed  therein  and  is  not  included  in 
section  17  as  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  amend- 
ment will  provide:  First,  that  the  pro- 
visions in  respect  to  16.  17,  and  18.  those 
sections,  may  be  waived  by  majority  vote. 
Second,  that  the  date  of  September  15 
be  advanced  to  Augxist  28.  for  this  year 
only. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend,  this  is  very  important  to 
me.  For  2  years  I  have  been  arguing  that 
we  have  to  put  some  teeth  into  the 
budget.  I  want  to  make  sure  we  are  In 
accord.  I  have  section  17  before  me  and 
I  have  section  17  of  this  amendment  be- 
fore me.  They  are  different.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  only  the  August  28  date.  All 
I  am  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  is.  is  it  his  intention  that  but  for 
August  28  date  and  the  escape  clause 
which  is  made  explicit,  which  was  only 
implied  in  the  budget  resolution,  that 
there  is  no  intended  difference  in  the 
language  in  section  17? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Section  17  has 
been  changed  by  a  technical  amendment 
offered  by  the  committee  on  the  first  day 
of  the  resolution  was  brought  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  it  is  precisely  what 
the  Budget  Committee  offered  but  for 
the  August  28  change.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  providing 
that  sections  16.  17.  and  18  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  say  to  my  leader  I  apologize  for 
using  3  minutes  for  that,  but  I  am  very 
interested  in  this  provision  remaining  in 
effect.  I  believe  it  has,  but  for  the  escape 
clause. 

I  want  to  present  two  quick  reasons  of 
mine  for  opposing  moving  the  date  for 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  for- 
ward. 


First,  I  would  remind  the  Senators  that 
we  can  change  all  the  dates  we  want, 
but  we  did  not  comply  with  September 
15  last  year.  We  did  not  get  the  second 
concurrent  budget  resolution  until  the 
middle  of  November. 

So  we  can  say  to  move  It  into  August, 
move  it  into  July,  but  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  normal  years  we  cannot 
get  it  done  by  September  15.  It  seems 
to  me  an  absolute  folly  to  put  an  earlier 
date  in  when  we  cannot  make  the  Sep- 
tember 15  date.  Tliat  is  number  one. 

No.  2,  I  read  the  Record  of  why  we 
used  September  15  in  the  early  one. 
and  one  big  reason  was  that  you  want  to 
wait  imtil  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
actual  second  concurrent  resoluticwi 
coming  to  the  floor  before  you  adopt  It, 
and  that  is  so  you  can  look  at  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  country  in  msJdng  your 
economic  assumptions.  It  is  very  dllB- 
cult  to  make  them  now. 

What  the  Senator  Is  sa>'ing  is  we  have 
been  wrong  every  time.  We  have  been 
wTong  on  Inflation,  we  have  been  wrong 
on  unemployment,  and  now  the  Senator 
is  sajlng  to  move  it  earlier  and  we  are 
more  apt  to  be  right. 

I  believe  we  are  more  apt  to  be  wrong 
the  more  we  move  it  back  into  the 
economic  year.  I  think  with  economics 
the  way  they  are,  September  15  is  fragile; 
August  28  is  sheer  folly. 

We  are  not  going  to  come  anj'where 
close  to  a  good  estimate  on  the  economic 
conditions  of  this  country,  and  this 
whole  budget  resolution  and  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  are  dependent 
upon  how  well  we  can  analyze  unem- 
ployment. Inflation,  and  the  other 
things.  We  are  asking  for  larger  mis- 
takes even  than  the  ones  we  have  made 
in  the  past. 

I  hope  that  the  reason  is  not  political. 
If  It  is.  we  should  not  go  with  it.  But  I 
think,  on  pure  procedures  for  this  in- 
stitution, we  are  just  asking  for  more 
trouble  by  moving  it  back  in  time  rather 
than  leaving  it  on  September  15. 
I  thaiik  my  leader  for  yielding. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  am 
looking  around  the  Chamber  to  see  if 
there  are  other  Senators  who  may  want 
to   say   something.    I   have   about   ex- 
hausted what  I  wanted  to  say.  I  am 
about  ready  to  jrleld  back  my  time. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ex- 
plain my  interest  in  this  matter. 

Sections  16,  17,  and  18  of  this  resolu- 
tion present  a  lot  of  problems  to  those 
of  us  on  the  Finance  Committee,  to  those 
on  the  Labor  Committee,  and  to  those 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

We  can  see  situations  where  the  com- 
mittee might,  in  good  faith,  bring  a 
measure  to  the  Senate  with  every  intent 
that  the  overall  amount  of  money  avail- 
able to  that  committee  would  not  be 
breached  or  violated  but  where  that  par- 
ticular bill,  at  that  point,  would  not  sat- 
isfy the  budget  process. 
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For  example,  it  may  well  be  that  we 
have  acted  on  bills  in  the  Senate  that 
are  going  to  save  money.  But  action  on 
those  bills  has  not  been  completed  when 
another  bill  has  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Congress.  If  we  look  at  the  way  the 
Budget  Committee  does  its  scorekeeping. 
that  becomes  very  much  of  a  problem  In 
terms  of  holding  up  enrollment. 

I  guess  we  could  highlight  the  problem 
very  well  by  looking  at  a  controversial 
matter,  the  President's  fee  on  oil,  which 
means  the  equivalent  of  a  10 -cent  tax  on 
a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

Under  this  budget  resolution  as  re- 
ported, it  would  mean  that  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  oil  import  fee  would 
have  to  be  kept  at  the  desk  and  it  could 
not  go  down  to  the  White  House  until  at 
least  September  15.  assuming  that  the 
Budget  Committee  could  keep  up  with 
the  schedule  that  the  budget  act  calls 
for.  assuming  it  could  make  that  date.  If 
the  budget  resolution  were  not  completed 
by  that  time — as  happened  last  year 
when  the  conference  report  was  not  fi- 
nally agreed  upon  until  sometime  in  No- 
vember— in  that  event,  clearly,  the  Presi- 
dent could  pocket-veto  a  matter.  Even 
though  we  might  have  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  Senate  to  override  the  veto,  we 
would  not  get  the  chance  to  override,  be- 
caiise  it  would  be  so  late  in  the  year  that 
the  vetoed  bill  would  not  get  back  here; 
the  Senate  would  adjourn  before  the 
President  sent  it  back. 

I  would  hardly  think  that  anyone 
would  agree,  and  I  certainly  think  the 
majority  of  Senators  would  not  want  to 
agree  to  a  resolution  which  would  place 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  power 
to  pocket-velo  all  sorts  of  legislation  that 
the  Senate  might  want  to  enact,  or  that 
the  House  might  want  to  enact  in  con- 
junction with  the  Senate. 

Prom  our  point  of  view,  we  are  willing 
to  live  with  these  new  procedures  if  the 
Senate  wants  us  to  Uve  with  them.  But 
they  should  be  subject  to  the  same  waiver 
provision  that  applies  to  all  the  other 
procedural  matters  in  the  budget  law. 

That  waiver  is  bfisically  my  personal 
interest  in  the  pending  amendment.  The 
matter  of  a  date  involves  us  to  this  ex- 
tent— that  if  we  hold  a  bill  until  Septem- 
ber 15  or  later,  it  is  quite  possible  that  by 
that  time,  the  clock  has  run  out.  we 
might  have  adjourned  and  gone  home. 
So  in  the  event  bills  are  vetoed,  we  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  act  on  them — 
especially  if  the  Budget  Committee,  as 
happened  last  year,  did  not  succeed  com- 
pleting action  on  the  budget  resolution 
by  the  date  of  September  15. 

Conceivably,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  points  out.  they  might  not  be  able 
to  make  the  new  date,  anyway.  But  I 
would  think  if  they  were  on  the  verge  of 
completing  action  in  August,  they  would 
be  more  likely  to  complete  action  at  that 
date  than  they  would  be  if  we  left  them 
until  September  15  because,  obviously, 
under  the  pressure  of  a  mandate  of  law. 
they  are  going  to  try  to  get  their  business 
done  by  August. 

I  do  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
those  on  the  Budget  Committee  in  seeing 
our  problem.  We  do  think  the  waiver  is 
essentiaJ  and  I  beheve.  Mr.  President  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee itself  made  the  enrollment  holdup 


a  1-year  proposition,  there  is  nothing 
improper  about  saying  that  you  amend  a 
1-year  resolution  for  1  year.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  sinister  about  the 
matter.  It  Is  just  that  those  on  the  Budget 
Committee  suggested  that  it  would  help 
our  problem  if  they  moved  forward  the 
date.  Then,  if  we  do  have  our  bills  held 
at  the  desk  and  they  do  not  go  down  to 
the  White  House,  that  would  hurr>'  the 
date  at  which  they  would  be  cleared  so 
they  could  be  sent  down  for  the  President 
to  work  his  will  on  them. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Byrd 
amendment  is  a^eed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  WUl  the  majority 
leader  yield  me  2  minutes? 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Very  briefly.  I  say  to 
the  Senators,  what  we  did,  if  you  look 
at  the  budget  resolution,  on  page  6.  there 
is  one  sentence  there.  "To  prevent  pre- 
mature enactment  of  a  tax  cut  which 
could  unbalance  the  budget,  section  7  of 
the  budget  resolution  provides  that  ac- 
tion on  the  tax  reduction  is  not  to  be 
completed  by  Congress  until  it  acts  upon 
the  second  budget  resolution." 

As  Senator  Domenici  was  tr>-ing  to 
point  out,  to  try  to  effectuate  that  kind 
of  discipline — and  he  characterizes  it  as 
"by  putting  teeth"  in.  the  agreement 
made  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee.  Senator  Long, 
the  majority  leader,  and  myself — mainly 
by  myself — was  to  state  positively  that 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  impose 
further  duties  on  the  Budget  Committee. 
We  have  that  duty  now  and  it  is  a  very 
distasteful  task  to  run  up  on  the  floor 
every  time  something  gets  out  of  kilter 
and  start  raising  a  point  every  time  and 
any  time  somebody  gets  a  bill  going. 

But  if  we  have  a  discipline  within  the 
resolution  itself,  if  there  is  a  consensus 
m  the  field  and  understanding,  then  with 
this  section  17,  we  can  have  that  kind  of 
discipline  and  understanding  and  self- 
control. 

What  we  are  doing  is  not  putting 
powers  or  duties  within  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Our  intent  was  to  put  it  within 
the  Senate  and  within  the  Congress  if 
the  other  House  agreed  to  it. 

I  wanted  to  show  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee chairman  one  of  the  big  considera- 
tions. He  would  think,  "You  wait  and 
you  put  it  in  on  September  15.  and  I 
have  a  committee  and  I  am  ready  to  do 
business  and  I  am  ready  to  report  out 
tax  bills;  now  you  are  telling  me.  as  the 
Budget  Committee,  that  we  cannot  do 
that." 

We  looked  at  this  for  their  track  rec- 
ord and  I  do  not  think  they  had  one  out 
prior  to  September  15.  except  one  thing. 
But  to  make  it  absolutely  clear,  the 
majority  leader  and  I  began  to  nego- 
tiate. I  think  it  was  his  desire  and  mine 
to  move  it  up  until  September.  Now. 
therein  was  politics — the  pohtical  con- 
ventions. 

We  are  at  a  convention — the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  is  at  his  convention  in 
July.  We  are  in  ours  in  the  middle  of 
August.  We  receive  all  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  reestlmates  in  July,  we 
complete  our  work  by  the  first  of  August. 
We  would  be  ready  to  go  slightly  earlier. 
Last  year's  hangup  of  November  28 
was  just  an  impasse  with  respect  to  that 


reconciliation  that  almost  terminated 
the  entire  budget  process.  Now  our  col- 
leagues on  the  House  side  accepted  rather 
strongly — and  I  really  am  encouraged 
by  it — reconciliation  last  night  by  an 
overwhelming  vote. 

Our  idea  was  not  to  impose  upon  the 
functions  and  responsibilities  of  finance, 
but  to  try  to  hold  this  particular  chance 
for  a  tax  cut  after  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution.  That  is  what  it  states 
very  clearly  there  and  I  hope  we  have 
done  that  and  not  again  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  be  so  late  as  to  then  have  a 
pocket  veto  where  we  could  not  get  to  it. 
We  had  to  sort  of  move  it  up  and  in 
actuality,  if  we  take  out  the  Labor  Day 
recess  from  August  28  to  September  15, 
we  are  talking  really,  in  working  days, 
of  another  week,  7  to  9  working  days  in 
there  if  we  look  at  the  calendar.  That  is 
not  too  traumatic,  but  it  helps  everybody 
out  to  make  their  point  and  helps  it  work 
smoothly  so  we  can  look  at  that  oppor- 
tunity for  a  tax  cut  in  the  objective  and 
rational  fashion,  come  the  time  of  the 
second  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
moving  the  date  forward  from  Septem- 
ber 15  to  August  28  means  that  we  move 
it  forward  only  9  days — Mondays 
through  FYidays.  So  that  will  not  make  a 
lot  of  difference,  but  it  will  be  a  meaning- 
ful change. 

The  reason,  of  course,  that  we  pro- 
vide only  for  this  year  is  not,  as  some 
have  alleged,  because  it  is  an  election 
year,  but  rather,  because,  under  the  law, 
in  the  odd  numbered  years.  Congress  is 
out  of  session  for  about  a  month  during 
August. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  this,  give  it  a 
trial  run.  and  if  it  works,  then  perhaps 
we  could  make  the  change  permanent. 

My  good  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
says  that  Congress  should  not  go  home 
early.  But  I  have  heard  him  speak  on 
television  and  in  other  forums,  and  I 
have  read  in  the  print  media  about  his 
speaking,  advocating  that  Congress,  in- 
deed, go  home  earlier  than  it  does,  that 
we  be  in  session  less  than  we  are.  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  go  home,  and  talk 
to  their  citizen  constituents. 

Well.  I  am  in  favor  of  that,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so. 

He  says  now  that  we  should  not  go 
home  early  and  that  Congress  ought  to 
stay  here.  I  am  not  saying  we  will  not 
be  here.  We  will  be  here,  of  course,  if 
there  is  work  to  be  done. 

Does  the  minority  leader  realize  that 
fiscal  year  1981  authorizations  are  sup- 
posed to  be  reported  by  May  15  under 
the  Budget  Act?  That  means  that  about 
50  such  measures  need  yet  to  be  reported 
by  next  Thursday,  and  it  seems  to  me, 
with  the  tighter  timetable,  maybe  we  will 
get  the  work  done  sooner  and  work  more 
efficiently  earlier  in  the  year. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Why  should  this  be  a 
temporary  measure?  It  is  a  change  in 
the  permanent  rules  of  the  Senate.  We 
anticipate,  some  of  us.  there  will  be  a 
change  of  administrations,  that  2  years 
from  now  we  will  face  this  problem  again, 
and  the  chances  are  still  great  that  the 
majority  will  still  be  the  majority. 
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Why  should  we  not  make  this  change 
permanent  and  if  it  does  not  work,  let 
us  go  back,  but  if  it  does  work,  why 
should  we  have  to  fight  the  same  fight 
again  2  years  from  now,  and  2  years 
from  then,  and  2  years  from  then? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suppose  if  the  change  were  per- 
manent, we  would  have  those  who  would 
be  opposed  to  that  kind  of  change. 

I  think  we  ought  to  try  it.  Let  us  see 
if  it  will  work.  I  believe  it  will  work 
because  it  would  only  push  the  date  up 
for  final  resolution  of  the  second  con- 
current resolution  by  9  working  week- 
days. 

I  cannot  tmderstand  the  logic  of  the 
opposition  to  this. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  when  I  first  came 
to  the  Congress,  in  the  83d  Congress. 
Congress  adjourned  on  August  3,  the  1st 
session. 

The  1st  session  of  the  84th  Congress 
adjourned  on  August  2.  The  2d  ses- 
sion of  the  84th  adjourned  on  July  27. 
The  1st  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
adjourned  on  August  30.  The  2d  session 
of  the  85th  adjourned  August  24. 

It  has  been  done  before  and  although 
the  problems  have  increased,  the  work- 
load of  the  Senate  and  the  House  has 
likewise  increased.  I  think  it  can  be 
done,  if  we  are  willing  to  make  the 
effort,  and  I  think  that  if  we  put  the 
deadline  in  that  I  have  suggested  in  the 
amendment,  then  we  will  have  the 
incentive  and  the  pressure  that  we 
may  need  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Congress  earlier  than  is  allowed  under 
the  present  law. 

I  would  hope  we  would  give  it  a  chance 
and  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  do  it. 

DeTocqueville.  that  great  Frenchman, 
referred  in  1840  to  the  "incredible 
American,"  who  believed  that  if  some- 
thing had  not  yet  been  accomplished, 
".'t  is  because  he  has  not  yet  attempted 
it." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to 
attempt  it.  Perhaps  It  can  be 
accomplished. 

I  would  say  that  the  one  service  we 
can  do  for  the  American  people,  perhaps 
above  all  others,  is  to  expedite  our  work 
here  and  get  home,  back  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  talk  with  them,  hear  what 
they  have  to  say,  and  I  say  to  you,  my 
friends,  let  us  do  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  has  said  ought  to  be 
done.  Let  us  be  here  less  of  the  time, 
get  home  more  of  the  time,  and  listen 
to  our  constituents. 

I  am  in  favor  of  what  he  has  advo- 
cated and  I  hope  that  he  and  m.y  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN).  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  beyond  words  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority  leader  and  as  soon 
as  we  get  the  mess  straightened  up  that 
has  been  caused  by  the  Congress,  we 
will  be  able  to  do  that. 

But.  right  now,  the  question  at  hand 
is  whether  to  get  home  and  campaign  in 
September,  or  whether  to  get  home  and 
campaign  in  October.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about. 


It  is  not  just  9  days.  It  is  the  difference 
between  September  and  October. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  a  good  reason 
for  making  it  Septemt)er  15.  There  is  a 
good  reason  for  doing  this  legislation  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

There  is  not  a  good  reason  for  chang- 
ing it  on  the  eve  of  an  election  that  poses 
a  special  threat  to  the  Democrats  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  Is  bad.  I  do 
not  think  we  ought  to  change  it.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  on  it.  I  have  no  expecta- 
tion we  are  going  to  win  it  tonight,  but  I 
expect  we  will  do  pretty  well,  and  I  expect 
one  of  these  days  we  will  get  down  to  the 
position  of  regularizing  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress. 

This  Congress  has  become  an  aggrega- 
tion of  professional  legislators.  We  are 
elected  bureaucrats.  Indeed,  we  have  to 
change  that.  But  we  will  not  change  it  by 
accommodating  a  majority  of  Senators 
who  want  to  get  home  in  September  and 
campaign. 

I  want  to  campaign,  too,  but  not  by  a 
one-shot,  one-time  change  in  the  Budget 
Act  so  we  can  do  it  this  year,  and  this 
year  only. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
with  all  good  humor,  may  I  say  that  I 
am  astounded — astounded — that  my 
friend  from  Tennessee,  the  very  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  who  has  been 
out  campaigning  many  of  the  days  of 
this  year  while  this  Senate  has  been 
working  here  doing  its  job  for  the  peo- 
ple, now — now — would  refuse,  if  he  could, 
to  give  the  same  opportunity  to  those  of 
us  who  have  stood  on  the  battlefield,  who 
have  withstood  the  dust  and  the  smoke 
and  the  political  cannonfire.  who  have 
stormed  up  the  mountain,  who  have 
rammed  the  flag  down  the  cannon  bar- 
rel's mouth,  while  he.  my  distinguished 
minority  leader  friend,  has  been  out 
working  this  country,  the  48,  49,  50 
States  of  this  country,  from  North  to 
South,  East  to  West,  expounding  on  the 
virtues  of  the  Republican  Party,  and  its 
program,  and  now — and  now — he  would 
deny  to  those  others  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  and  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  who 
are  up  for  reelection  the  opportunity 
to  get  out  and  do  9  days  of  additional 
campaigning. 

Mr.  President.  I  rest  my  case.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  make 
one  final  concluding  remark  before  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  I  wish  for  the 
majority  leader  and  his  campaign,  and 
those  of  Democratic  Senators,  the  same 
level  of  success  that  I  had.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  division  1  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Is  division  1  the  section 
dealing  with  the  date? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator ;s  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  'Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr.  Inouye),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  iMr. 
Matsunaga  I ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadge'.  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  'Mr.  Hart>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  iMr  Mathias). 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
Pressler).  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted? 

I  he  result  was  announced — yeas  52, 
Jiays  37.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  117  Leg.) 

YEAS--52 


Baucus 

Durkln 

Nelson 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Nunn 

Bellmen 

Exon 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Glenn 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Bradley 

HolUngs 

Rlblcoff 

Bumpers 

Huddles  ton 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Levin 

StennlB 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  Long 

Stevenson 

Cannon 

Magnuson 

Stewart 

Chiles 

McGovem 

Stone 

Church 

Melcher 

Tsongas 

Cranston 

Metzenbaum 

Williams 

Culver 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

DeConclnl 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 37 

Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Roth 

Baker 

Hayalcawa 

Schmltt 

Boschwliz 

Heinz 

Schwelker 

Chafee 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Domenici 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Warner 

Gam 

McClure 

Welcker 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Hatch 

Percy 

NOT  VOTINO— 10 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Hart 

Mathias 

Young 

Inouye 
Kennedy 

Matsunaga 
Presoler 

So  division  1  of  the  amendment  by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd  (UP  No.  1077)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
division  1  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  division 

2  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

Division  2  of  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which     ate  will  be  in  order. 


A  sum  of  $61  million  unrecovered  for 
free  use  of  Government  defense  assets. 
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port  on  this  matter  by  June  30.  1981. 
Mv  staff  has  discussed  this  review  with 


to  tens  of  thousands  of  American  work- 

inp  nponlp 


March  budget  reestimate  overlooked  this 
inrrpa<!ed     caseload.     Thus,     when     the 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
division  2  of  the  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BAKIER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.    Under 

the  previous  order 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
how  about  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
as  amended  by  the  substitute? 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 

cannot  hear.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader  inquired  as  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in  the 

first  degree.        

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  back  here.  Is  that  imani- 
mous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  will  be  patient 
with  the  Chair,  the  Parliamentarian  is 
stating  the  point  made  verbally  to  Sen- 
ators in  the  well. 

The  Senator  inquired  why  we  were 
not  voting  on  the  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  as  amended. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  vote  on 
the  amendment,  that  vote  was  subsimied 
under  the  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the 
second  degree. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  question  that.  I  thought  I  heard 
someone  raise  a  point  for  unanimous 
consent.  I  merely  wanted  to  reserve  my 
right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  entirely  within  his  rights  and  will 
always  be  recognized  by  this  Chair. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  There  has  been  no 
request? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  No  request. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  So  I  am  probably 
out  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  not  out  of  order.  The  Senator  is 
simply  inquiring  as  he  properly  does  as 
to  his  rights,  and  I  hope  he  has  been 
listening. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
have  been  certainly  correctly  informed 
by  my  friend  in  the  Chair,  as  I  always 
am.  I  only  raise  a  point  that  it  is  11:15 
at  night  and,  gentlemen,  there  comes  a 
time  when  even  the  youngest  brain  does 
not  work  well,  and  my  brain  being  a  little 
older  than  the  average  still  works  pretty 
good,  but  I  would  like  to  have  a  good 
nights  sleep. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wishes  to  set  a  precedent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  As  I  think  my  good 
friend  in  the  Chair  would. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  earlier  In  the 
night:  What  Is  so  damn  sacrosanct 
about  not  voting  tomorrow?  Let  us  go 
home. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  this  re- 
gard, I  wish  to  second  the  sentiments 
of  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Then  why  does  the 
Senator  not  sit  down?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  going  to  be  taking 
a  7  o'clock  plane. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
notified  the  floor  manager  of  the  bill  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  call  up  an  amendment 
on  the  foreign  military  sales  program. 
I  think  if  we  take  5  or  10  minutes  to  dis- 
cuss it,  we  can  settle  it  without  the  neces- 
sity of  a  vote  on  it. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  sure  we  can. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
most  of  us  agree,  particularly  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  the  problems  with 
the  foreign  military  sales  program  are 
serious.  We  have  talked  earlier  this  eve- 
ning about  $1  billion  we  can  recover 
from  debt  collections,  and  I  think  we  are 
going  to  go  after  collection  of  debts  owed 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

We  talked  about  energy  conservation 
that  we  can  recover  money  from. 

Here  is  a  multibillion  problem  that  we 
face. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  kindly  withhold  for  a  moment? 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  has  the  floor. 
Senators  wishing  to  converse  may  retire 
from  the  Chamber.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
titled to  be  heard. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  will  kindly  resume. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Since  1976  and  after  some  30  reports, 
GAO  estimates  that  over  $1  billion  have 
been  lost  by  Defense  through  under- 
charges, poor  financial  management  and 
noncompliance  with  the  law  in  admin- 
istering the  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
gram ( FMS ) .  With  sales  mushrooming 
from  $953  million  in  fiscal  year  1970  to 
$13.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1978,  DOD  cur- 
rently manages  about  15,000  sales  cases 
worth  over  $70  billion.  GAO  emphasizes 
that  the  cases  It  has  reviewed  are  only 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg  and  are  sympto- 
matic of  the  enormous  FMS  problem 
which  results  in  the  loss  of  between  $400 
million  to  $1  billion  In  DOD  procure- 
ment funds. 

In  amending  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  Congress  has  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
that  the  military  services  should  charge 
the  full  price,  including  direct  and  in- 
direct costs,  for  military  Items  sold  un- 
der FMS.  Underpricing  therefore,  results 
in  subsidizing  foreign  government  arms 
procurement  with  U.S.  taxpayer  dollars. 
Examples  of  unrecovered  costs  cited  by 
GAO  Include: 

Almost  $600  million  of  Inventory  losses 
in  fiscal  year  1978  alone  for  which  foreign 
governments  were  not  assessed  their  fair 
share  of  the  losses.  Other  inventory  losses 
amounting  to  millions  of  dollars  result 
from  not  charging  current  inventory  re- 
placement costs  and  maintaining  excess 
or  obsolete  Inventory  items  solely  for 
FMS. 

A  sum  of  $370  million  In  unrecouped 
costs  for  quality  assurance  services  per- 
formed by  Federal  employees  on  FMS 
items,  plus  $69  million  for  other  admin- 
istrative charges. 

A  sum  of  $83  million  In  cost  waivers 
for  which  there  is  currently  no  require- 
ment for  DOD  to  justify  Its  actions. 

A  sum  of  $60  million  not  charged  for 
repair  and  replacement  of  equipment 
sold  under  FMS. 
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A  sum  of  $61  million  imrecovered  for 
free  use  of  Government  defense  assets. 

GAO  has  found  many  instances  of 
DOD  and  State  Department  officials  in- 
tentionally undercharging  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  arms,  such  as  when  the 
military  services  failed  to  charge  $75  mil- 
lion in  unrecovered  costs  identified  by 
their  own  auditors. 

In  large  i;art,  the  foreign  military  sales 
problems  are  due  to  the  military  services 
nonimplementation  of  DOD  directives  to 
clean  up  their  accounting  problems  and 
rebill.  The  Appropriations  Committees 
have  worked  diligently  over  the  years  to 
end  deficiencies  in  FMS  pricing  and  ac- 
counting policies  and  asked  DOD  to  sub- 
mit a  plan  to  centralize  FMS  manage- 
ment beyond  the  Security  Assistance  Ac- 
counting Center  created  in  1976.  Instead, 
DOD  wiU  study  only  16  sales  cases  worth 
about  $221  million.  Full  centralization, 
although  it  is  expected  to  take  a  few 
years,  would  begin  to  result  in  immedi- 
ate savings  to  DOD  appropriations.  Fur- 
ther, additional  personnel  to  better  man- 
age the  FMS  program  would  result  in 
no  cost  to  American  taxpayers  since  for- 
eign countries  must  reimburse  DOD  for 
administrative  expenses. 

The  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  for  im- 
recovered FMS  costs  results  in  a  serious 
drain  on  DOD  appropriated  moneys  for 
procurement  and  is  a  subsidy  to  foreign 
governments — a  drain  we  can  ill  afiford. 
While  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  increas- 
ing the  defense  budget,  I  am  an  equally 
strong  advocate  of  cutting  waste  in  DOD 
management,  eliminating  the  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  and  using  vitally  needed  procure- 
ment funds  for  America's  defense  needs. 
It  is  time  to  let  DOD  know  how  serious 
Congress  is  about  cleaning  up  this  de- 
plorable situation. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  save  time,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  that 
I  am  sending  to  Comptroller  General 
Staats  asking  for  a  final  definitive  report 
on  the  foreign  military  sales  problem  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mat  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
General  Accounting  Office,  Washington, 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Staats:  During  the  past  several 
years,  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  Is- 
sued a  number  of  reports  on  the  accounting 
and  financial  management  of  the  Foreign 
Military  Sales  Program  by  the  Department  of 
Defense.  These  reports  have  resulted  in  budg- 
et reductions  <n  the  past  and  Indl'-.ate  that  a 
potential  exists  for  further  budget  reductions 
In  the  future. 

As  several  of  the  recommendations  have 
not  been  Implemented,  the  Defense  appro- 
priations are  apparently  being  used  to  sub- 
sidize the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Program. 
This  has  been  a  continuing  problem  within 
Defense  and  it  appears  that  Defense  needs  to 
devote  additional  attention  to  this  area  to 
bring  about  budget  reductions. 

In  this  regard,  I  would  appreciate  your 
staff  reviewing  recent  actions  by  Defense  to 
Implement  the  recommendations  in  your  re- 
ports and  other  actions  taken  by  Defense  to 
Improve  its  management  of  the  program.  I 
would  appreciate  your  office  developing  ques- 
tions for  use  by  the  Committee  during  hear- 
ings on  the  fiscal  1982  Defense  budget.  In 
addition,  I  would  appreciate  a  detailed  re- 
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port  on  this  matter  by  June  30,  1981. 

My  staff  has  discussed  this  review  with 
members  of  your  Financial  and  General  Man- 
agement and  Studies  Division,  Systems  in 
Operation  group. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CRABLES   H.   PEBCT, 

VS.  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  we  simply 
can  no  longer  tolerate  interminable 
foot-dragging  by  DOD  on  this  issue.  I 
am  confident  we  now  have  the  support 
of  the  appropriate  committees  to  plug 
up  this  loophole,  and  I  think  that  if  DOD 
would  get  about  its  business  and  do  as 
the  private  sector  would  do  in  this  kind 
of  situation,  then  we  can  recover  close 
to  $1  billion.  We  are  talking  as  Everett 
Dirksen  used  to  say,  a  billion  here  and 
a  billion  there  and  pretty  soon  it  is  real 
money.  This  $1  billion  is  coming  right 
out  of  social  programs.  The  $1  billion 
would  do  this  country  a  tremendous 
amount  of  good  in  the  10-5-3  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  amortization  for 
business.  But  we  are  wasting  it  here. 
Foreign  governments  are  getting  our 
military  goods  and  services  at  bargain 
prices  because  they  are  not  paying  the 
full  costs, 

I  think  it  is  an  absolute  outrage,  and 
I  hope.  Senator  Hollings,  you  are  out- 
raged as  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  feel  just  as  strongly 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  is  right  on  target,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  share  his  belief  that  the 
time  has  come  for  concrete  action  to 
implement  the  GAO's  numerous  recom- 
mendations. 

The  Defense  Department  has  recently 
taken  some  steps  to  alleviate  these  con- 
cerns, but  I  am  confident  that  with  the 
accounting  and  management  systems  of 
the  foreign  military  sales,  our  staff  tells 
us,  that  that  program  still  requires  addi- 
tional reforms. 

One  of  the  crucial  steps  is  to  develop 
and  implement  a  comprehensive  plan  to 
standardize  and  centralize  the  financial 
management  of  the  program.  So  I  am 
going  to  look  forward  to  working  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  will  join  in  that  letter  to  Elmer 
Staats  of  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  let  us  follow  through  with  it. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
the  support  and  will  enjoy  wording  with 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee will  be  in  support,  and  I  do  not  say 
that  forensically  each  time  we  have  one 
of  these  amendments.  I  am  confident 
the  Senator  from  Illinois'  initiative  will 
bring  fruits  and  results,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  counting  them  in. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
one  exchange — before  I  yield  back  the 
time  on  this — with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  relative  to  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program 
and  also  with  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  at  the  beginning  of  this  debate 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

TRADE    ADJtJSTMENT    ASSISTANCB 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
an  issue  that  is  of  very  great  importance 


to  tens  of  thousands  of  American  work- 
ing people. 

The  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram was  created  by  Congress  in  1962 
and  revised  in  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 
Trade  adjustment  is  a  vital  component 
of  the  national  effort  to  reduce  the  bar- 
riers to  international  trade. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1974  encouraged  the 
development  of  international  trade.  It 
was  enacted  out  of  the  belief  that  open 
trade  would  bring  benefits  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  as  a  whole.  However,  Con- 
gress also  recognized  that  a  sudden  in- 
crease in  foreign  competition  can  se- 
verely hurt  many  firms  and  workers. 

Therefore,  Congress  made  sure  that,  if 
a  worker  lost  his  job  as  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  increased  imports,  he  would  be 
able  to  receive  temporary  financial  as- 
sistance, retraining  and  relocation  aUow- 
ances.  Over  the  years,  that  national 
commitment  has  been  important  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  workers  and  their 
families. 

Since  1975,  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance has  been  provided  to  employees  of 
numerous  U.S.  industries,  including  tex- 
tiles, steel,  clothing,  shoes,  electrical 
machinery,  and  trucking.  Aid  has  been 
provided  to  workers  in  virtually  every 
State, 

In  recent  months,  a  combination  of 
events  has  brought  an  unprecedented 
and  unforeseen  surge  in  automobile  im- 
ports. In  1978,  imports  accoimted  for 
only  17  percent  of  U.S.  sales.  Inventories 
of  unsold  Japanese  cars  were  large  and 
growing. 

Then  suddenly  a  year  ago.  long  gas 
lines  brought  a  sharp  change  in  con- 
sumer preference  for  small  cars,  and  the 
Japanese  have  launched  a  massive  effort 
to  penetrate  the  U.S.  car  market.  Im- 
ports now  account  for  27  percent  of  U.S. 
sales,  22  percent  of  total  sales  are  from 
Japan, 

Mr.  President,  Japanese  car  makers 
are  rushing  to  exploit  American  open 
trade  policies.  The  Japanese  are  adding 
new  production  lines  and  putting  on  ex- 
tra shifts.  The  only  market  for  that 
extra  production  is  the  United  States. 
Japanese  auto  companies  are  also  ex- 
panding their  U.S.  advertising  and 
strengthening  their  dealership  networks 
here.  Current  actions  by  one  of  our  ma- 
jor trading  partners  could  very  well  deal 
massive  and  permanent  damage  to  the 
structure  of  this  Nation's  basic  indus- 
tries. No  other  government  would  permit 
foreign  companies  to  inflict  what  is  hap- 
pening to  our  country  today. 

The  impact  on  auto  workers  is  already 
devastating.  Analysis  on  a  plant-by- 
plant  basis  indicates  that  these  rising 
imports  have  caused  or  contributed  sub- 
stantially to  unemployment  of  half  a 
million  auto  workers. 

The  Labor  Department  estimates  that 
in  the  next  few  months,  more  than 
270,000  additional  workers  will  become 
eligible  for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
benefits  totaling  $990  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  is  not  a 
discretionary  grant  program.  Qualified 
workers  are  entitled  by  law  to  the.se 
benefits. 

Unfortunately,    the    administration's 


March  budget  reestimate  overlooked  this 
increased  caseload.  Thus,  when  the 
Budget  Committee  reviewed  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget,  the  committee  voted 
to  assume  full  funding  of  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance,  but  acted  on  informa- 
tion that  has  since  proven  inaccurate. 

Fimds  for  the  program  will  run  out 
on  May  23  unless  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  enacted  by  Congress.  That 
would  create  great  bitterness  and  con- 
fusion in  hundreds  of  localities  and 
severe  hardship  for  t«ns  of  thousands  of 
workers  and  their  famihes. 

I  believe  that  Congress  must  not  and 
will  not  walk  away  from  this  legal  obh- 
gation.  I  understand  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  intends  to  report  out 
the  required  supplemental  as  soon  as  the 
third  budget  resolution  is  enacted. 

But  a  problem  is  created  because  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  out  of  its 
concern  to  cut  Federal  spending,  has  re- 
ported a  third  budget  resolution  that  is 
very  tight.  There  just  is  no  room  in  the 
Senate  ceilings  to  accommodate  the  $1 
billion  in  unexpected  spending  for  trade 
adjustment. 

The  House  has  adopted  a  floor  amend- 
ment that  would  accommodate  not  only 
the  extra  funds  for  traide  adjustment, 
but  other  items  as  well. 

I  believe  that  the  only  prudent  and 
responsible  course  would  be  to  increase 
the  Senate  ceilings  for  function  600.  in- 
come security,  by  SI  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.1  billion  in  outlays  to 
accommodate  the  supplemental  for  trade 
adjustment  assistance. 

I  have  discussed  this  issue  with  Sena- 
tors Hollings,  Bellmon,  and  Domenici, 
as  well  as  with  many  other  Senators 
who  support  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance. I  understand  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senate  conferees  to  siccom- 
modate  this  urgent  need  in  conference 
with  the  House,  so  that  an  amendment 
today  will  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  situation  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan — that  un- 
anticipated increases  in  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  benefits  for  about  450,- 

000  auto  workers  will  cause  an  exhaus- 
tion of  funds  this  month. 

CBO  estimates  that  $1  billion  in  budg- 
et authority  and  $1.1  billion  in  outlays 
will  be  required  for  this  program  in  addi- 
tion to  the  funds  included  in  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980.  This  pro- 
gram is  an  entitlement  program  and  so 
the  benefits  need  to  be  paid. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  the  Senate  conferees  have 
sufficient  fiexibility  to  accommodate  the 
needed  supplemental  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  in  the  conference  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  response 
of  the  chairman,  and  I  think  this  will 
deal  adequately  with  the  situation.  It  is 
vital,  and  I  appreciate  the  understanding 
of  the  chairman  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  on  both  sides  to  whom 

1  have  spoken  about  it. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  Senator  Riegle  and  our  chalrmsin 
that  some  more  money — above  what  we 
have  assumed  in  this  resolution — is  go- 
ing to  be  required  for  the  trade  adjust- 
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The  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  some  relief 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The     Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 


tax  relief  for  the  faltering  auto  and  steel 
industries.  I  plan  to  introduce  author- 
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ment  program.  The  House  has  built  into 
its  budget  estimates  the  full  requirement 
now  estimated — which  is  the  increase 
Senator  Riecle  referred  to. 

It  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  need  for 
the  Senate  conferees  to  be  flexible  on 
this  subject  in  the  budget  conference 
with  the  House.  I  will  certainly  do  what- 
ever I  can  to  help  us  arrive  at  a  responsi- 
ble solution  to  this  problem. 

I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  trade  adjustment  program  raises 
some  troubling  issues : 

First.  It  is  experiencing  a  cost  explo- 
sion— from  $400  million  a  year  to  nearly 
4  times  that  large — and  this  is  occurring 
in  a  very  short  period. 

Second.  The  program  pays  a  very  high 
level  of  benefits  in  comparison  to  regu- 
lar unemployment  benefits.  These  bene- 
fits continue  for  a  year  and  then  they  end 
abruptly. 

Third.  The  current  benefit  explosion 
Is  primarily  for  payment  to  workers  in 
the  auto  industr>'— an  industry'  that  is 
going  through  a  major  transition.  I  do 
not  think  the  trade  adjustment  program 
is  the  best  we  can  do  to  help  workers  in 
an  industry  in  which  jobs  are  declining 
move  into  jobs  in  some  other  field  where 
there  are  growing  job  opportunities. 

So  I  hope  the  responsible  committees 
will  give  early  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  redesigning  this  program  so  that  it 
better  responds  to  the  situation  workers 
in  the  auto  industrj-  face. 

Mr.  LEVTN.  I  join  my  senior  colleague 
from  Michigan  in  seeking  assurances 
from  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  that  this  budget  be- 
fore us  both  in  1980  and  1981  wiU  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  for  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program.  The  House  has 
included  the  necessary  funds  in  the  budg- 
et and  I  understand  that  the  chairman 
of  our  Budget  Committee  is  able  to  as- 
sure us  that  the  Senate  conferees  have 
sufficient  flexibility  to  accommodate  the 
needed  supplemental  for  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  in  the  conference  with 
the  House. 

Over  200.000  autoworkers  are  unem- 
ployed and  half  of  these  workers  reside 
in  Michigan. 

Without  these  funds  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  wUl  be  denied  benefits  they 
are  entitled  under  law. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
Join  my  distinguished  colleagues  from 
Michigan  in  supporting  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program.  Congress  must  live  up  to  its 
commitment  to  provide  sufficient  fimdlng 
for  this  vital  program. 

At  a  time  when  imports  have  contrib- 
uted to  putting  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Americans  out  of  work.  Congress  must 
not  tamper  with  funding  for  a  program 
designed  to  assist  those  who  are  now 
feeling  the  consequences  of  trade  liberal- 
ization. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  is  a  pro- 
gram of  vital  importance  to  these  work- 
ing men  and  women.  It  provides  them 
with  temporary  help  in  the  form  of  cash 
payments,  retraining,  job  search  and  re- 
location assistance.  In  my  State  of  Ohio 
this  program  has  helped  about  70  000 
workers. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  has  been 
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an  Important  part  of  our  Nation's  trad- 
ing policies  since  the  earlv  1960's.  The 
Government  knew  then  that  efforts  to 
liberalize  trade  with  foreign  nations 
would  translate  into  import-caused  in- 
jury for  some  domestic  industries.  That 
is  why  Congress  in  1962— and  in  1974 — 
promised  American  workers  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  rehef  because  of  injury 
and  not  just  Umit  them  to  seeking  relief 
from  injury. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  funding  for 
this  important  program  is  about  to  run 
out.  The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  $1.1  billion  in  additional  money  is 
needed  to  meet  current  obligations  for 
fiscal  year  1980,  and  that  $400  million 
in  additional  funds  wUl  be  required  in 
fiscal  year  1981. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  House  budget 
resolution  assumes  this  increase  for 
trade  adjustment  assistance.  The  Senate 
must  make  certain  that  this  increase 
remains 

We  caimot  pull  the  rug  out  from  un- 
der thousands  of  workers  in  such  main- 
stream U.S.  industries  as  auto,  steel,  and 
textiles  who  are  counting  on  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  to  help  cushion  the 
blows  that  they  and  their  industries 
have  sustained  in  recent  years.  Congress 
promised  these  workers  this  assistance 
back  in  1974  when  it  set  up  the  trade 
adjustment  program.  Now  is  certainly  no 
time  to  renege  on  that  commitment" 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
administration  and  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  developed  their  budget  esti- 
mates they  did  not  take  into  account  the 
need  for  additional  trade  adjustment 
assistance  funding.  The  need  for  this 
additional  funding  arises  from  the  tre- 
mendous Increases  in  unemployment  of 
autoworkers  caused  by  unprecedented 
and  unforeseen  increases  in  auto  im- 
ports. Auto  imports  are  at  an  all-time 
high — accoimting  for  26  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  The  Labor  Department  es- 
timates that,  as  a  result  of  these  imports. 
over  270,000  autoworkers  will  become 
eligible  for  trade  adjustment  assistance 
benefits  totaling  $990  million  in  fiscal 
year  1980.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  Budget  Committee 
took  account  of  this  increased  caseload 
in  their  budget  estimates.  As  a  result,  a 
supplemental  appropriation  must  be 
voted  by  Congress  so  that  eligible  work- 
ers can  receive  the  benefits  thev  are  en- 
titled to  by  law. 

We  must  not  forget  that  these  trade 
adjustment  assistance  benefits  are  an 
essential  part  of  our  ongoing  efforts  to 
liberalize  international  trade.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  those  efforts  to 
make  possible  the  most  productive  use 
of  the  world's  resources  and  to  expand 
opportunities  for  economic  development. 
In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  and 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Congress  recog- 
nized that  while  this  open  trade  policy 
benefits  the  American  economy  as  a 
whole,  it  brings  injury  and  unemploy- 
ment to  many  firms  and  workers.  To  ease 
the  impact  of  increased  imports  and  to 
enable  workers  and  firms  to  adjast  to 
changes  in  international  trade.  Congress 
established  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  in  1962  and  expanded  It 
in  1974, 

This  program  has  never  been  more 


important  than  It  Is  today  nor  has  it 
ever  been  more  critical  for  firms  and 
workers  in  my  home  State  of  Ohio 
Nationwide  439.000  workers  have  beeii 
certified  as  ehgible  for  trade  adjustment 
assistance.  Of  these  439.000,  more  than 
83,000  are  from  Ohio.  A  breakdown  of 
this  number  reveals  that  just  as  Ohio's 
economy  embodies  the  great  diversity  of 
America's  industrial  base  so  does  it 
refiect  the  growing  problems  we  encoun- 
ter in  international  trade.  Of  the  more 
than  83.000  Ohioans  certified  for  adjust- 
ment assistance,  approximately  1 200 
come  from  the  textiles  and  apparel 
industry,  1,500  from  the  electronics 
industr>',  4.000  from  the  footwear  indus- 
try. 6,000  from  the  fabricated  metal  pro- 
ducts industrj-,  15,000  from  the  steel 
mdustry,  and  27,000  from  the  auto 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  Ohio  from  the 
liberahzation  and  expansion  of  trade 
One  out  of  eight  manufacturing  jobs  in 
Ohio  depends  on  exports  and  $1  in  every 
$3  in  farm  sales  comes  from  exports. 
Yet,  I  am  also  aware  of  the  fact  that 
while  Ohio  is  our  Nation's  fourth  largest 
exporting  State,  it  ranks  second  in  the 
number  of  workers  certified  for  adjust- 
ment assistance.  Just  as  we  cannot  turn 
away  from  our  commitment  to  free  trade 
neither  can  we  turn  our  backs  on  our 
legal  obligations  to  workers,  firms,  and 
communities  injured  by  imports. 

The  House  budget  resolution  provides 
the  additional  funding  needed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program.  On  Mondav  of 
this  week.  Senator  Hollings,  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  announced 
that  Uie  Senate  Budget  Committee  lead- 
ership would  accept  the  House  provision 
on  this  matter  in  conference.  I  want  to 
tliank  Senator  Hollings  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  trade-impacted  workers  and  com- 
munities in  my  State.  This  additional 
funding  will  allow  our  domestic  economy 
to  adjust  more  readily  to  changing  pat- 
terns of  international  trade  and  will 
strengthen  the  confidence  of  American 
workers,  firms,  and  communities  in  U.S. 
foreign  trade  policy. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  concerned  that  we  must  be  certain 
that  adequate  funds  will  be  available  in 
both  the  1980  and  the  1981  budgets  for 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  this  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  a  colloquy  clarify- 
ing this  matter  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  continued  fiooding  of  American 
markets  with  foreign  auto  imports  is 
having  a  devastating  effect  on  auto 
workers  in  my  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  250,000  auto 
workers  are  now  unemployed  nation- 
wide. And  of  the  approximately  22,000 
auto  workers  in  California,  nearly 
15,000 — or  more  than  2  out  of  3  work- 
ers— have  been  laid  off.  Three  of  the 
biggest  plants  in  California  have  closed— 
at  least  one  of  these  has  closed  perma- 
nently even  as  auto  imports  continue  to 
flow  freely. 
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The  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  provide  some  relief 
for  individuals  laid  off  because  of  severe 
import  competition.  The  steady  increase 
in  import  sales — which  now  have  cap- 
tured almost  30  percent  of  the  American 
market — has  caused  a  large  increase  in 
the  cost  of  the  trade  adjustment  entitle- 
ment program.  Because  of  the  unabated 
flood  of  imports — especially  those  from 
Japan — the  Labor  Department  now  esti- 
mates that  another  $1  billion  in  outlays 
is  necessary  to  provide  compensation  for 
laid-off  auto  workers  in  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  clear  obliga- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
this  expense.  It  is  our  obligation  here  in 
Congress  to  make  sure  there  is  room  in 
the  budget  to  provide  this  relief. 

This  end  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  the  House  in  adopting  an 
amendment  of  Mr.  Giaimo's  to  the  third 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

It  had  originally  been  my  intention  to 
work  with  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan <Mr.  RiEGLE>  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  to  gain 
adoption  of  a  similar  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  On  the  basis  of  the  assurances 
provided  by  Mr.  Bellmon  and  Mr.  Hol- 
lings that  the  House  provision  for  trade 
assistance  can  be  accepted  in  conference, 
I  now  believe  it  is  imnecessary  to  offer 
this  amendment. 

I  do  want  to  stress,  however,  the  im- 
portance of  continuing  full  funding  for 
this  program.  A  healthy  auto  industry 
is  essential  to  our  economy.  We  need  to 
take  action  to  reduce  the  burden  auto 
imports  are  placing  on  this  basic  indus- 
try. Trade  assistance  for  laid  off  workers 
is  just  the  first  step  in  this  effort,  but  it 
is  a  crucial  obligation.  We  need  also  to 
impress  upon  the  Japanese  Government 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation.  They 
must  restrain  their  exports,  locate  new 
auto  plants  in  the  United  States,  and  re- 
duce barriers  on  sales  of  U.S.  autos  and 
parts  in  Japan  if  imposition  of  a  U.S. 
import  quota  on  Japanese  autos  is  to  be 
averted. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  make  sure 
that  our  American  automakers — who 
must  pay  the  sacrifice  of  unrestricted 
trade — are  provided  trade  assistance 
benefits  until  their  plants  can  reopen 
and  begin  building  the  smaller  cars 
which  American  consumers  want  and 
need.  Therefore,  I  am  pleased  to  be  re- 
assured that  funds  for  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  House-Senate  confer- 
ence, 

AMENDMENT    NO,    1742     (AS    MODITIED) 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  the  recommended  level 
of  Federal  revenues  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  an  amendment. 

Mr.  5CHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1742  in  modi- 
fled  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

Mr.  SCH'WEIKER.  I  send  a  modified 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
The     Senator     from     Pennsylvania     (Mr. 
ScHWEiKEB)  for  himself  and  others  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1742,  as  modified. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
further  reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  '■$612,900,000,- 
OOO'  and  Insert  •■$612,700,00C,000". 

On  page  2.  line  7,  strike  out  "$697,200,000.- 
OOO"  and  insert  ••$696,700,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  8,  strike  out  '$780,600,000,- 
OOO"  and  Insert  "$779,600,000.000". 

On  page  2,  line  12,  strike  out  "-$3,700,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "-$3,900,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "  —  $9,600,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "-$10,100,000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  14.  strike  out  "  —  $33,500.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "  —  $34,500,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  "$612,900,- 
000.000"    and    Insert    "$612,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  "$10,000,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$9,500,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  6.  strike  out  "$27,100,000- 
000"  and  insert  "$26,100,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  10,  strike  out  "$953,800,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$954,300,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "$968,700,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$970,200,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "$26,000,000,- 
000"  ana  insert  "$26,500,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  17.  strike  out  "$14,900,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$15,900,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  19,  strike  out  "$9,500,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$9,490,000,000". 

On  page  5,  line  4.  strike  out  "$6,100,000- 
000"  and  Insert  "$6,094,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  14,  strike  out  '•$6,800,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$6,793,000,000". 

On  page  5.  line  24.  strike  out  "$11,900,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$11,887,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  9.  strike  out  "$2,300,000.- 
000"  and  insert  "$2,298,000,000". 

One  page  7.  line  4.  stnke  out  "$18,100,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$18,081,000,000". 

On  page  7.  line  14.  strike  out  "$9,200,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$9,190,000,000". 

On  page  7,  line  25,  strike  out  "$28,100,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$28,070,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  10.  strike  out  "$61,800,000,- 
000"  and  Insen  "$61,735,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "$21,000,000,- 
000"  and  insert  "$20,978,000,000". 

On  page  9,  Une  17.  strike  out  "$4,600,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$4,595,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  2,  strike  out  "$4,300,000- 
000"  and  Insert  "$4,296,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  12.  strike  out  "$7,500,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$7,493,000,000". 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  This  amendment 
as  modified  is  exactly  the  same  as  my 
printed  amendment.  It  simply  reflects  the 
numerical  changes  that  occurred  in  the 
budget  resolution  as  a  result  of  the  Kas- 
sebaum  amendment  being  accepted. 

My  amendment,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce, is  cosponsored  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr.  Riegle. 

We  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  revenue  floor  of  $200  million,  to 
allow  for  "10-5-3"  depreciation  tax  treat- 
ment for  the  auto  and  steel  industries. 
These  reductions  are  offset  with  an  equal 
spending  cut  in  general  government  ad- 
ministrative overhead  in  all  functions 
except  defense,  income  security,  and  in- 
terest. 

We  contend  that  the  budget  must  be 
revised  now  to  accommodate  for  "10-5-3" 


tax  relief  for  the  faltering  auto  and  steel 
industries.  I  plan  to  introduce  author- 
izing legislation  to  this  effect  in  the  near 
future. 

Recent  newsapers  and  periodicals  are 
filled  with  alarmmg  news  about  the 
crumbling  auto  mdustrj-. 

First  quarter  earnings  were  down  95 
percent  from  last  year.  The  optimistic 
forecast  for  the  second  quarter  is  a  loss 
of  S700  iruUion  for  the  big  three,  and  it 
may  be  as  high  as  $1.2  billion  Domestic 
production  dropped  31  percent  in  April 
compared  to  April  1979.  and  future  pro- 
duction schedules  are  equally  pessimistic. 
Layoffs  are  endemic.  Out  of  a  workforce 
of  approximately  1  miUion.  210,000  are 
presently  on  indefinite  layoff,  and  47.000 
more  are  on  temporary  layoff,  a  25-per- 
cent industry  tmemployment  rate  which 
is  probably  headed  higher. 

Already,  this  represents  a  higher  un- 
employment rate  than  the  United  States 
experienced  durmg  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Depression  Detroit  is  falling  apart 
as  small.  fuel-efBcient  imports  are  taking 
a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the  domestic 
auto  market — up  to  a  record  27  percent 
in  April.  If  American  automakers  do  not 
make  the  enormous  investments  needed 
to  retool  for  smaller,  more  fuel-efficient 
cars,  then  we  will  see  more  plant  shut- 
downs and  the  continued  loss  of  Amer- 
ican jobs  to  overseas  competitors. 

The  steel  industry-,  like  the  auto  indus- 
try*, is  facing  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  its  histor>'.  Production  is  way  down — 
from  a  high  of  111  million  tons  in  1973 
to  an  average  of  92  million  tons  over  the 
last  5  years.  Subsidized  import  competi- 
tion keeps  constant  downward  pressure 
on  domestic  profits,  which  have  been 
below  the  passbook  savings  rate  for  3  of 
the  last  4  years. 

The  international  Trade  Commission 
recently  ruled  that  strong  e\'idence  indi- 
cates foreign  competitors  are  now  in- 
juring the  domestic  industry  by 
"dumping"  steel.  The  industry'  shrinkage 
has  cost  90,000  steelworkers  their  jobs 
over  the  last  10  years,  representing  a  17- 
percent  decline  in  industry  employment, 
American  steel  facilities  are  badly  in 
need  of  modernization  to  keep  up  with 
foreign  competition  and  prevent  further 
deterioration.  Yet  sufficient  moderniza- 
tion and  improvement  of  steel  facilities 
will  cost  at  least  $50  billion  over  the  next 
10  years. 

There  are  no  two  manufacturing 
industries  as  crucial  to  our  economic 
well-being  as  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  steel  industry.  Autos  and  steel 
are  the  backbone  of  industrial  America. 
•When  they  falter,  the  whole  economy 
feels  it.  Consider  the  employment  effects 
of  an  auto  production  slump  alone :  The 
tire  industry  goes  fiat:  copper,  zinc, 
lead,  iron  and  mining  jobs  disappear; 
and  substantial  employment  in  the  glass 
and  small  electronic  industries  evapo- 
rates. Worker  income  used  to  purchase 
goods  and  services  is  lost,  which  creates 
a  depression  cycle  of  lost  jobs  and  oppor- 
tunities. A  similar  chain  reaction  is  set 
off  by  a  steel  production  slump 

These  two  key  Industries  are  at  the 
center  of  the  seamless  web  that  is  our 
economy.  And  the  web  is  tearing  at  the 
center,  as  the  auto  and  steel  industries 
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are  weakened,  shrinking,  and  badly  in 
need  of  capital  to  retool  and  rebuild.  We 
cannot  sit  by  and  watch  them  fail    anri 
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and  with  money  center  banks  for  capital 
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original  10-5-3  bill.  We  think  this  is  a 


Let  me  say  one  thing  further.  I  think 
the  first  thing  we  need  to  do  when  we 


question  for  those  two  industries  very 
shortly. 
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are  weakened,  shrinking,  and  badly  In 
need  of  capital  to  retool  and  rebuild.  We 
cannot  sit  by  and  watch  them  fail,  and 
they  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  tax 
treatment  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  crucial  capital  improvements  nec- 
essary to  save  jobs. 

Our  Government  has  played  a  signif- 
icant role  in  bringing  about  the  declin- 
ing fortunes  of  these  vital  industries.  In 
the  automobile  industry,  Washington 
has  mandated  worthy  but  expensive 
saJety,  environmental,  and  fuel  economj- 
requirements  which  have  cost  the  indus- 
try billions  of  dollars  each  year  that 
otherwise  would  have  gone  for  modern- 
ization and  retooling. 

Continued  comphance  with  Washing- 
ton's regulatory  requirementB  will  mean 
more  billions  diverted  away  from  pro- 
ductivity-improving investments,  and 
less  industry  flexilibity  to  deal  with  mar- 
ket demands.  And  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  tight  monetary  policy  has 
driven  interest  rates  up  to  a  point 
where  financing  a  car  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  afford,  reducing  customer 
demand.  Because  of  such  Government 
actions,  the  auto  industry-  is  caught  in 
a  squeeze  which  has  driven  one  c<Hnpany 
to  the  edge  of  bankruptcy  and  threa- 
tens to  do  the  same  to  the  rest. 

In  the  steel  industry,  the  story  is  simi- 
lar. Washington  has  looked  the  other 
way  while  foreign  competition  propped 
up  by  foreign  government  subsidy,  has 
driven  an  ever  larger  wedge  into  the 
domestic  steel  market.  Regulator>-  de- 
mands have  intensified,  hitting  the  steel 
industry  much  harder  than  most.  In 
1977,  for  example,  the  industry  spent  a 
sum  equal  to  74  percent  of  its  after-tax 
profits  on  EPA  and  OSHA  mandated 
exjjenditiu^s.  Such  expenditures  are  ex- 
pected to  remain  a  very  high  proportion 
of  industry  profit  for  at  least  10  years. 
And  most  important,  outmoded  Federal 
depreciation  tax  laws  have  penahzed 
and  prevented  industry  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize to  efficiently  meet  the  demands 
of  the  marketplace. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the 
auto  and  steel  industries  should  share 
none  of  the  blame  for  their  present 
plight.  But  the  point  is  that  Washing- 
ton's regulatory  requirements  and  puni- 
tive tax  laws  now  loom  large  as  a  part 
of  the  problem.  Washington  therefore 
has  a  responsibility  to  act  before  it  is 
too  late  to  stimulate  these  vital  indus- 
tries. The  tax  reform  we  are  proposing 
is  the  best  place  to  start. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  amend- 
ment is  to  make  room  in  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  for  "10-5-3  "  depreciation 
tax  reform  for  the  auto  and  steel  indus- 
tries. Because  of  the  5-year  phase- in 
contained  in  this  "10-5-3"  proposal,  such 
relief  will  cause  a  revenue  reduction  of 
only  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Although  this  may  not  seem  like  ade- 
quate relief  for  two  faltering  giants 
badly  in  need  of  capital  expendltiires  to 
retool  and  modernize,  the  amount  of  tax 
relief  under  "10-5-3"  grows  over  the 
years— provided  targeted  industries  do 
make  necessary  capital  expenditures.  If 
we  act  now,  then  the  auto  and  steel 
industries,  knowing  of  the  significant 
depreciation  tax  reUef  they  can  expect 
in  the  future,  can  begin  now  to  nego- 
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tiate  on  firm  ground  in  the  bond  market 
and  with  money  center  banks  for  capital 
required  for  urgently  needed  equipment 
replacement. 

It  makes  good  economic  sense  to  stimu- 
late investment  and  modernization 
through  depreciation  tax  reform.  This 
method  of  attacking  the  problems  of  the 
auto  and  steel  industries  is  far  preferable 
to  Government  subsidy,  increased  pro- 
tection, or  increased  unemployment  ben- 
efits because  it  helps  to  solve  a  funda- 
mental structural  problem — inadequate 
ability  to  raise  investment  capital — in- 
stead of  simply  providing  costly  but 
temporary,  or  postmortem  relief. 

I  strongly  believe  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion tax  treatment  should  be  extended  to 
all  industries  so  that  we  can  stop  the 
alarming  trend  toward  deterioration  of 
America's  industrial  base.  Yet,  broad- 
based  depreciation  tax  reform  is  costly, 
and  its  prospects  for  passage  at  this  time 
are  not  certain,  given  the  current  climate 
of  fiscal  uncertainty.  If  we  cannot  guar- 
antee passage  of  broad-based  "10-5-3" 
reform  this  year,  then  we  must  at  least 
make  certain  that  urgently  needed  relief 
is  provided  for  the  industries  and  their 
workers  with  the  greatest  need.  A  little 
of  an  excellent  thing  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. The  steel  and  auto  industries  and 
their  workers,  in  the  grip  of  a  depression, 
cannot  afford  to  wait. 

The  basic  problems  within  these  two 
key  industries  can  be  solved  if  they  make 
enormous  capital  Investments  in  the  near 
futiire.  The  steel  industry  must  modern- 
ize to  remain  competitive  and  to  save 
jobs.  A  study  done  by  the  McGraw-Hill 
Economics  Department  in  1979  called 
steel  the  most  obsolete  industry  in  Amer- 
ica, with  an  estimated  26  percent  of  its 
plants  and  equipment  technologically  ob- 
solete. The  major  reason  steel  mills  have 
been  closing  so  frequently  is  that  outmo- 
ded facilities  make  them  noncompetitive. 
Yet  perennially  poor  profits,  intense 
foreign  competition,  and  Government 
regulation  make  capital  needed  to  mod- 
ernize extremely  hard  to  come  by.  Worse, 
because  current  depreciation  tax  laws 
are  based  on  the  useful  life  of  long-last- 
ing steelmaking  equipment,  it  takes  an 
average  of  14  years  for  steelmakers  to 
recover  the  cost  of  their  original  invest- 
ment. With  infiation  soaring,  this  long 
capital  cost  recovery  period  permits  steel- 
makers to  recover  only  a  fraction  of  the 
funds  needed  to  replace  useless  equip- 
ment. 

Ciu"rent  depreciation  tax  laws  jjenalize 
the  auto  industry  in  a  similar  manner. 
Domestic  automakers  must  retool  and 
make  large  capital  investments  neces- 
sary to  convert  to  small  car  production. 
With  energy  prices  soaring,  both  market 
forces  and  Government  regiilations 
mandate  such  conversion — which  is  es- 
timated to  cost  a  staggering  $50  billion 
over  the  next  5  years  in  addition  to  what 
has  already  been  spent.  Although  auto- 
makers can  currently  deduct  some  spe- 
cial classes  of  equipment  fairly  rapidly, 
additional  and  badly  needed  capital 
would  be  made  available  more  quickly  if 
they  could  choose  to  deduct  under  the 
"10-5-3"  method.  The  "10-5-3"  biU  I 
plan  to  introduce  will  be  optional, 
preserving  the  option  of  automakers  to 
deduct    special    tools    In    three    years. 


Shorter  depreciation  schedules  for  all 
assets  are  essential  to  help  automakers 
meet  their  enormous  and  urgent  capital 
formation  needs. 

Accelerated  depreciation,  such  as  the 
"10-5-3"  amendment  I  am  proposing  for 
the  auto  and  steel  industries,  will  ulti- 
mately cost  the  Treasury  nothing  in 
nominal  terms.  It  will  simply  make  dol- 
lars available  for  investment  more 
quickly.  But  because  of  the  ravaging  ef- 
fects of  inflation,  money  made  available 
now  is  worth  much  more  than  money 
made  available  later— and  this  differ- 
ence in  purchasing  power  is  the  differ- 
ence between  creating  a  climate  favor- 
able for  modernization  and  continuing 
a  climate  which  wUl  lead  to  ruination. 

Due  to  a  phase-in  provision,  fair  de- 
preciation treatment  for  the  auto  and 
steelmaking  industries  will  cost  only  $200 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  fact.' inac- 
tion could  contribute  to  a  budget  deficit 
since  further  steel  and  auto  layoffs  wui 
mean  less  tax  revenue  and  more  trade 
adjustment  assistance  payments  and  un- 
employment compensation.  However,  to 
insure  budget  balance,  my  amendment 
lowers  outlays  for  general  administra- 
tive overhead  by  $200  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
suggested  a  5-percent  reduction  in  such 
expenses  for  fiscal  year  1981 ;  my  amend- 
ment would  mean  a  5. 5 -percent  reduc- 
tion. This  translates  into  a  reduction  of 
only  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  total  pro- 
gram funds  for  functions  except  income 
security,  defense,  and  interest,  which  are 
exempted. 

One  final  statistic:  Economists  esti- 
mate that  for  every  job  lost  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  three  jobs  are  lost  else- 
where in  the  economy.  Shutdowns  in  the 
steel  industry  have  a  similar  rippling  ef- 
fect. The  health  of  our  economy  rests  in 
large  part  upon  the  health  of  these  two 
industries.  Since  all  economic  indicators 
demonstrate  we  are  now  in  a  recession, 
it  makes  good  economic  sense  to  stimu- 
late these  two  critical  industries  to  pre- 
vent a  further  wave  of  job  losses  that  Is 
certain  if  they  do  not  recover. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  Initial  cosponsorshlp  of  Senators 
Armstrong.  Bayh,  Boschwitz.  Glenn, 
Heflin.  Heinz.  Levin.  Lucar,  Nelson, 
Percy,  Randolph,  and  Riegle. 

The  broad-based  support  for  this 
amendment  indicates  the  strength  of  our 
belief  that  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget, 
the  Senate's  statement  of  national 
priorities,  should  explicitly  make  allow- 
ance for  realistic,  job-saving  deprecia- 
tion tax  treatment  for  the  failing  auto- 
mobile and  steel  industries.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  in  this  urgent  state- 
ment by  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  the  hour  Is  late. 
There  are  a  couple  of  speakers  who  want 
to  make  a  few  remarks.  I  am  prepared, 
subject  to  the  other  side,  to  yield  back 
most  of  my  time. 

I  do  want  to  say  that  this  is  a  begin- 
ning. We  know  that  the  cost  of  10-5-3 
across  the  board  is  very  high.  It  would 
cost  over  $4  billion  the  first  year  alone. 
We  believe  that  the  goal  of  broad-based 
depreciation  relief  is  good,  and  I  am 
committed  to  this  goal  and  so  is  Mr. 
Nelson,  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
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original  10-5-3  bill.  We  think  this  is  a 
place  to  begin. 

An  American  President  once  said:  "A 
journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
one  small  step."  I  think  that  this  is  true 
with  10-5-3.  The  auto  and  steel  indus- 
tries are  signaling  to  us  chaos,  depres- 
sion, unemployment,  and  capital  forma- 
tion crisis.  Hopefully,  we  will  begin  to 
respond  to  their  problem  in  some  mean- 
ingful way,  and  in  a  way  that  will  apply 
eventually  to  all  the  industries. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  who  con- 
trols the  time?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
Is  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Schweiker)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from   South  Carolina    (Mr.   Hol- 

LINGS). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
in  explanation,  that  I  was  the  prime 
sponsor  here  in  the  Senate  with  a  num- 
ber of  cosponsors  to  the  depreciation  re- 
form entitled  10-5-3.  I  am  still  in  favor 
of  making  a  significant  change  in  the  de- 
preciation schedule. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  that  legisla- 
tion, I  put  one  caveat  on  that,  saying 
that  we  had  not  had  adequate  hearings 
for  me  to  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether 
the  depreciation  schedule  of  10  years 
on  a  building  was  really,  in  fact,  the  right 
length  of  time. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  need  to  signifi- 
cantly accelerate  the  depreciation  sched- 
ule for  productive  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

The  United  States  has  an  average  pro- 
ductive machinery  age  now  of  20  years; 
West  Germany,  12  years;  Japan,  10  years. 
Therefore,  our  productive  machinery  is 
twice  as  old  as  Japan's.  We  cannot  com- 
pete in  that  circumstance.  We  do  need 
to  accelerate  the  depreciation  schedule. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity — and 
I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— to  discuss  this  with  him.  My  staff 
this  afternoon,  started  checking  with  the 
auto  industry  representatives — and  they 
are  not  here,  unfortunately — ^but  they 
advised  me  not  long  ago  that  the  indus- 
try was  opposed  to  the  amendment  as 
drafted,  because  there  are  certain  de- 
preciation benefits  they  get  from  their 
retooling  aspects  of  the  industry,  which 
I  am  not  certain  about,  that  are  3 -year 
depreciation;  that  it  counts  for  a  signif- 
icant amount  of  the  depreciation  In  their 
industry;  that  this  would  push  them  up 
to  5  years  and  would  not  benefit  them: 
and  that  they  needed  the  chance  to  point 
out  in  hearings  what  modifications  were 
needed. 

I  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  to  the 
Senator  to  express  my  reservations  about 
that.  So,  though  I  am  a  prime  sponsor  of 
the  bill  that  was  introduced,  I  guess  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  the  amendment 
because  I  am  uneasy  about  this  particu- 
lar status  of  It 
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Let  me  say  one  thing  further.  I  think 
the  first  thing  we  need  to  do  when  we 
have  a  tax  reduction,  one  of  the  prime 
things  we  have  to  do  is  to  rapidly  increase 
the  depreciation  for  machinery  and 
equipment  in  this  country.  Because  the 
8-,  10-,  12-,  14-,  16-year  depreciation 
means  that  the  businesses  do  not  re- 
cover their  capital;  that  when  they  have 
to  replace  their  machinery  it  costs  four 
times  as  much. 

We  have  had,  I  believe,  one  hearing  on 
one  day  on  this  depreciation  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber. I  think  that  is  inadequate  to  make  a 
determination  as  to  what  the  best  sched- 
ule is. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  not  getting  to  him  sooner. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  Uke  to  follow  the  thought  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  think  the 
uniqueness  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  pointing  out,  and  that  all  of 
my  colleagues  should  understand,  is  that 
roughly  one-half  of  the  auto  industry's 
assets  are  characterized  as  "special 
tools."  So,  under  current  law,  these  tools 
are  depreciated  over  a  3 -year  period. 

Now.  if  we  apply  10-5-3.  no  asset  un- 
der the  10-5-3  approach,  other  than  cars 
and  hght  heavy  duty  trucks,  can  be  de- 
preciated over  a  period  less  than  5  years. 

So,  as  the  Senator  has  indicated,  you 
are  going  to  put  what  they  have  been 
getting  depreciated  over  a  3 -year  period 
up  into  a  category  of  5  years.  Only  later 
after  the  phase  in  of  the  act  will  bene- 
fits materialize.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  notes,  they  will  get  a  benefit 
later  but,  in  the  short-term  game,  they 
will  actually  suffer  a  loss. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator  that  I  was  groping  for 
the  description  of  special  tools.  That  is 
what  my  staff  advised  me. 

May  I  say  one  more  word  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  I  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  representative  corporate 
officials  of  American  Motors.  Ford. 
Chrysler,  and  General  Motors,  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
about  16  or  17  other  Senators  the  other 
morning.  I  think  the  situation  of  the  in- 
dustry is  desperate. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  attempting.  I  would  be 
prepared,  and  I  think  the  appropriate 
committees  ought  to  get  at  the  question 
of  depreciation. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  it  may 
very  well  be.  under  the  circumstances, 
too  expensive  on  a  short-term  basis  in 
the  next  5  years  to  adopt  10-5-3  across 
the  board,  because  the  static  analysis 
of  that  cost  is  some  $49  billion  5  years 
out.  The  dynamic  analysis  is  about  $10 
billion  a  year  5  years  out. 

But  I  think  we  need  to  address  exactly 
the  question  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  raising  and  we  need  to  address 
it  fast,  specifically  to  steel  and  auto  In- 
dustries, because  that  circumstance  is 
serious.  We  may  very  well,  in  the  next 
3  or  4  years,  see  the  exportation  of  two 
major  basic  industries  if  we  do  not  do 
something  soon. 

So  I  agree  with  everything  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  is  attempting  to 
achieve.  I  think  we  must  tackle  that 


question  for  those  two  Industries  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
I  want  to  note  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania's  10-5-3  can  easily  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  recommended  $10 
billion  tax  cut  to  be  acted  upon  at  the 
time  of  the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
There  is  $3  billion  to  be  used  for  pro- 
ductivity tax  incentives  and  the  $200 
million  is  easily  cared  for. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee will  consider  the  plight  of  the  auto 
and  steel  industries  in  their  delibera- 
tions. Remember,  please,  that  we  have 
just  had  a  dialog  with  our  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer,  and 
all  the  others  with  respect  to  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  Congress  is  not  un- 
mindful of  the  plight  of  the  auto  worker 
found  unemployed. 

We  have  just  made  the  commitment 
that  there  is  room  within  this  budget, 
and  included  on  the  House  side,  for  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance. 

Now.  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  your  Budget  Committee's  resolution 
both  say.  beginning  next  year.  January 
1,  there  should  be  a  tax  cut.  But.  right 
now.  what  really  goes  against  the  grain 
and  what  we  have  to  try  to  guard  against 
it.  as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Finance  Committee 
said  is  writing  line  item  tax  laws  in  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  remember  when  our  distinguished 
chairman,  Senator  Muskie,  came  on  the 
fioor  and  recommended  different  tax  cuts. 
That  is  what  started  the  cat  and  dog 
fight  out  here  and  the  misunderstanding 
and  the  cleavage  between  our  Finance 
and  Budget  Committees. 

So  we  have  been  very  careful  in  the 
tax  cut  recommendations  to  follow  the 
policy  of  not  assuming  special  line  items 
in  the  revenue  totals. 

Now,  this  amendment  would  be  imme- 
diately a  departure  from  that  pohcy  and 
appear  to  limit  the  discretion  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  I  am  sure  they  are 
going  to  consider  the  plight  of  the  auto- 
mobile worker.  But  ijf  every  particular 
Senator,  including  me,  had  a  particular 
tax  law  and  was  going  to  start  putting 
it  into  the  budget  resolution,  it  is  going 
to  become  just  like  the  appropriation 
bills,  with  busing  and  abortion  and  gun 
control  and  everything  else.  We  would 
never  get  through  the  real  intent  of  the 
appropriation  bill  and  we  will  never  get 
through  the  intent  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  plead  with  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania.  We  are  all  in  total  sym- 
pathy. We  have  not  disregarded  the  steel 
industry  either.  We  have  provided  per- 
haps more  with  respect  to  the  steel  in- 
dustry. I  helped  work  out  the  trigger 
mechanism  for  steel.  Now  I  think  seven 
companies  are  joined  in  an  antidumping 
suit,  and  once  that  occurred,  the  admin- 
istration said  they  would  not  trigger  the 
steel  pricing  mechanism. 

So  both  matters  have  been  tended  to 
in  this  resolution. 

I  will  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  tried  to  shortei 
my  speech  in  the  Interest  of  time,  and 
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now  I  have  had  a  question  raised  about  widespread  unemplojTnent  and  depressed 
my  amendment  which  would  have  been  earnings.  And  there  is  every  indication 
covered  if  my  opening  statement  had    that  the  problems  of  the  auto  and  steel 


Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard 
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The  problems  Imposed  upon  industry 
in  this  Nation    are  widespread,  and  the 


would  be  willing  to  do  this:  the  Senator 
was  kind  enougn  to  sit  in  on  a  meeting 


conference,  this  issue  was  named  as  No. 
2  in  importance  by  that  conference.  This 
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now  I  have  had  a  question  raised  about 
my  amendment  which  would  have  been 
covered  if  my  opening  statement  had 
been  longer. 

In  a  longer  opening  statement  I  would 
have  more  explicitly  outlined  my  intent 
that  automobile  manufacturers  should 
have  the  option  of  using  the  present 
system  for  the  3 -year  write  off  of  special 
tools  or  the  10-5-3  method.  That  is  the 
simple  and  easy  answer  to  the  Senator's 
objection.  Let  us  not  sabotage  the  whole 
program  because  of  some  technicality. 
Let  us  simply  give  the  company  the  op- 
tion of  taking  the  faster  system.  It  is  true 
they  now  have  a  3-year  write  off  option, 
but  it  is  only  on  50  percent  of  their  as- 
sets. So  10-5-3  is  still  a  very  viable  thing. 
The  auto  companies  need  $50  billion 
worth  of  capital  and  they  are  not  going 
to  get  in  from  special  tool  3-year  write- 
offs. Let  us  not  shoot  this  proposal  down 
because  we  misunderstood  what  it  would 
do. 

The  issue  is  clear.  It  Is  whether  we  are 
going  to  move  ahead  on  the  issue  of  more 
rapid  depreciation.  I  just  talked  to  one 
of  the  Senators  who  came  back  from 
England.  He  just  saw  a  new  steel  plant. 
The  owners  wrote  it  off  in  1  year.  In  just 
1  year  they  wrote  it  off.  That  is  the  kind 
of  competition  we  are  up  against.  It  is 
no  wonder  we  are  getting  creamed  in  the 
markets  abroad,  no  wonder  the  automo- 
biles are  being  made  in  Japan,  no  wonder 
steel  is  coming  in  from  Western  Europe 
and  Canada,  when  you  can  write  some- 
thing off  in  1  year. 

We  have  dilly-dallied,  delayed,  put  off, 
and  now  we  are  going  to  do  it  again.  Now 
we  have  what  used  to  be  two  of  our  best 
industries  going  down  the  tube  because 
we  procrastinate  on  depreciation  reform. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  the  time. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senator  Scitweiker's  amend- 
ment to  provide  more  rapid  capital  re- 
covery for  the  auto  and  steel  industries. 
These  two  industries  are  the  bedrocks 
of  the  American  economy. 

In  fact,  the  automobile  industry  alone 
is  estimated  with  all  amcillanr-  support 
around  it  encompasses  some  20  percent 
of  the  American  economy. 

They  are  among  our  largest  employers 
and  largest  consumers  of  supplies  and 
services.  U.S.  auto  manufacturers  em- 
ploy approximately  1  million  workers 
and  U.S.  steel  producers  employ  nearly 
600.000  workers.  The  auto  industry  con- 
sumes 21  percent  of  America's  steel,  25 
percent  of  America's  iron  and  machine 
tools.  22  percent  of  America's  aluminum. 
56  percent  of  America's  rubber  and  large 
amounts  of  America's  plastics,  textiles, 
lead,  electrical  components,  and  glass. 
The  steel  industry  purchases  nearly  $26 
billion  of  materials,  supplies  and  serv- 
ices, and  finished  steel  products  are  crit- 
ical materials  for  the  manufacturing. 
construction,  mining,  energy  and  trans- 
portation industries.  Clearly,  no  one  can 
deny  that  the  strength  of  our  economy 
depends  on  the  strength  of  these  indus- 
tries. 

Nor  can  anyone  deny  that  these  are 
critical  times  for  the  auto  and  steel 
industries.  Massive  Imports  of  autos  and 
steel  have  caused  serious  injury  to  these 
Industries  in  recent  years— resulting  In 
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widespread  unemployment  and  depressed 
earnings.  And  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  problems  of  the  auto  and  steel 
industries  will  continue  to  grow.  The 
energy  crisis,  soaring  interest  rates  and 
the  general  softening  of  our  economy 
will  make  it  very  difficult  for  these  in- 
dustries to  recapture  investments  they 
must  undertake  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  foreign  competition. 

Between  now  and  1985  the  American 
auto  industry  will  spend  $38  billion  to 
retool  for  the  production  of  small  cars. 
During  that  same  time  period  the 
American  steel  industry  needs  to  spend 
$35  billion  to  modernize  and  replace 
steel  production  capacity.  Where  will 
this  money  come  from?  The  steel  in- 
dustry's earnings  have  lagged  far  below 
those  of  other  manufacturing  industries 
in  the  United  States  for  the  past  decade 
and  the  combined  deficit  of  the  big  three 
automakers  for  the  first  quarter  of  1980 
may  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars. 

Clearly.  If  the  auto  and  steel  Industries 
are  to  meet  these  commitments  the  U.S. 
Government  must  allow  for  more  rapid 
capital  recovery.  The  amendment  before 
us  addresses  the  financing  needs  of  these 
industries  at  a  time  when  their  needs 
and.  consequently,  the  needs  of  millions 
of  workers  and  suppliers  dependent  on 
their  well-being,  are  especially  profound. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment. 

I  might  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  as  regards  the  trig- 
ger price  mechanism  on  steel,  that  was 
never  intended  to  be  more  than  a  stopgap 
measure.  It  transferred  some  of  the  steel 
problems  we  are  having  from  Japan  to 
Europe.  We  could  not  set  up  a  six-part 
trigger  price  mechanism  that  encom- 
passed the  five  major  markets  In  Europe 
as  well  as  Japan. 

So  when  the  companies  finally  filed 
their  own  suit,  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism went  out.  but  In  my  way  of  think- 
ing, our  Government  should  have  been 
far  more  actively  pursuing  the  buildup 
of  steel  industries  abroad  and  monitor- 
ing this  for  us  so  that  each  steel  com- 
pany Itself  does  not  have  to  act  as  Its 
own  little  State  Department,  going  out 
digging  up  all  the  information  Indi- 
vidually. I  think  we  should  be  doing  this 
for  our  whole  steel  industry  and  auto 
Industry  in  toto. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  a  few  moments  ago,  we 
have  all  participated  in  multiple  meet- 
ings regarding  this  problem  of  autos  in 
the  last  few  days  with  the  heads  of  the 
steel  companies,  including  the  head  of 
the  UAW.  Doug  Eraser,  in  the  same 
meeting.  I  attended  a  meeting  today 
with  our  Ohio  people  in  town.  Bill 
Stevens  being  one  of  the  regional  direc- 
tors with  them  here.  It  is  a  dire  plight 
we  find  our  auto  industry  in.  I  would 
hope  my  colleagues  would  support  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  in  his  efforts. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  discussed  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment  (Mr.  SchweikeR)  the  situ- 
ation with  regard  to  time.  He  is  agree- 
able to  10  minutes  equally  divided  re- 
maining on  the  amendment.  I  make  that 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  object. 
The   PRESIDING  OFFICER.   Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
there  are  about  30  minutes  remaining! 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
remaining  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  5  minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Again,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reluctant  to  be  in  opposition  to  the 
proposition  before  us  since  I  introduced 
legislation  and  agree  with  the  objective 
.sought  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
and  endorsed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
It  seems  to  me  we  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem here.  It  Is  correct,  England  has  a  1- 
year  depreciation  on  production  machin- 
ery. Canada  went  to  a  2-year  deprecia- 
tion about  7  years  ago.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct,  they  have  made 
some  dramatic  improvements  in  the 
modernizing  of  their  industrj-  in  Canada. 

There  are  a  number  of  proposals  re- 
specting depreciation  that  are  pending 
now.  Congressman  Ullman  has  one. 
There  are  three  or  four  proposals.  His 
is  different  from  the  10-5-3.  I  do  not 
want  to  recite  the  dates. 

We  have  Introduced  10-5-3  on  this 
side.  I  have  a  proposal  I  will  be  introduc- 
ing for  a  3-year  straighthne  deprecia- 
tion. 

I  do  not  think  this  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem for  steel  and  auto,  although  it  mav 
help.  I  think  that  circumstances  Is  so 
desperate  that  It  needs  special  attention. 

I  would  be  prepared  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  support  a  2-year  writeoff,  a 
1-year  writeoff,  on  any  machinery  equip- 
ment designed  for  building  the  auto  In- 
dustry, for  the  construction  of  fuel  effi- 
cient automobiles,  to  meet  a  certain 
standard,  and  give  them  any  writeoff 
they  want. 

In  the  long  pull,  it  will  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  anything,  because  It  comes  out 
of  the  business.  If  they  are  profitable, 
then  they  are  going  to  pay  taxes  and 
do  not  have  anything  to  deduct  once 
they  have  written  It  off.  But  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  are  coming  In  with  a  very 
significant,  very  dramatic  change  in  the 
depreciation  schedule,  which  may  not 
be  targeted  to  do  as  much  good  for  auto 
and  steel  as  we  ought  to  be  doing.  That  Is 
my  concern. 

I  reluctantly  say  I  shall  have  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  Schweiker)  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution.  Like  him, 
I  am  concerned  with  the  present  situa- 
tion of  the  automobile  and  steel  Indus- 
tries in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  at  this 
time  implement  a  major  change  In  the 
tax  laws  governing  depreciation  for  two 
segments  of  the  American  economy. 


The  problems  imposed  upon  industry 
in  this  Nation  are  widespread,  and  the 
need  for  more  rational  and  equitable 
tax  policies  toward  our  industrial  firms 
is  not  confined  to  automobiles  and 
steel. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  just 
pointed  out,  in  England,  there  is  a  1- 
year  writeoff  for  equipment.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  is  a  1-year  writeoff  for 
factories. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  and  as  chairman  of  its  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation,  I  think  that  the 
proper  way  to  proceed  in  this  matter  is 
for  the  committee  to  study  industry- 
wide tax  revision  which  will  improve  the 
prospects  for  capital  investment  and 
productivity  in  all  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. This  process  has  begun  in  our 
subcommittee. 

The  pending  proposal  applies  to  too 
narrow  a  sector  of  our  industrial  struc- 
ture. It  should  be  part  of  a  broad-scale 
revision  of  taxes  affecting  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  manufacturing  concerns  of 
all  kinds. 

For  that  reason,  I  must  oppose  the 
amendment,  although  I  favor  the  prin- 
ciple of  it.  I  hope  that,  later  on  in  the 
session,  the  Committee  on  Finance  will 
be  able  to  report  to  the  Senate  some  leg- 
islation effecting  a  more  liberalized  de- 
preciation rate,  which  I  think  this  coun- 
try needs. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
have  the  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  yield  me  a  minute  so  I 
may  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President  I  welcome 
the  Senator's  comment  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  concerned  about  autos  and  steel 
and,  beyond  that,  other  parts  of  the 
economy.  As  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee on  the  Finance  Committee,  he  in- 
dicates his  intention  to  try  to  push  ahead 
on  some  kind  of  provision  that  will  allow 
capital  recovery  to  take  place  faster  and 
get  us  back  more  in  a  competitive  posi- 
tion with  other  industrial  nations. 

Could  one  infer  from  what  the  Senator 
said  that  we  might  see  some  action  this 
year?  In  other  words,  is  there  a  plan  at 
this  time  either  to  hold  hearings  or  begin 
a  serious  effort  to  see  what  we  can  do? 
If  so,  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  im- 
portant signal  to  come  out  of  here  this 
evening.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to  partici- 
pate constructively  with  the  Senator  as 
chairman  of  that  effort  to  see  what  we 
can  determine  here. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  could  not 
conscientiously  say  that  something  will 
be  done  this  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  May  I  have 
1  more  minute? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  would 
favor  action  If  there  Is  sufficient  support 
for  It.  I  do  have  some  concern  with  the 
"10"  part  of  the  10-5-3. 1  have  not  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  could  support  a  10- 
year  writeoff  for  plants.  I  am  In  favor  of 
the  5-year  and  the  3-year. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 


would  be  willing  to  do  this :  the  Senator 
was  kind  enougn  to  sit  in  on  a  meeting 
the  other  morning  with  the  four  auto- 
makers and  other  industry  leaders.  As  he 
knows,  we  have  an  enormous  shortage  of 
capital  there.  Fifty  billion  dollars  has  to 
be  raised  in  the  next  5  years.  I  wonder  if 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  a  hearing  at 
an  appropriate  time,  not  too  far  down  the 
track,  with  regard  to  that  particular  in- 
dustry? 

We  know  that  one  has  enormous 
capital  requirements  and  may  be  the 
Senator  would  take  a  look  at  the  depre- 
ciation schedules  to  see  what  might  be 
feasible.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes,  we 
have  held  hearings  on  some  aspects  of 
this.  I  would  be  willing  to  hold  addi- 
tional hearings  if  it  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  appreciate  that.  That 
would  be  helpful. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
asked  for  the  additional  time  and  ob- 
jected to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest only  because  I  was  going  to  with- 
draw my  amendment  to  this  amend- 
ment, which  amendment  would  have 
called  for  a  10-5-3  right  across  the 
l)oard,  not  just  applying  to  steel  and  the 
automotive  Industries.  I  am  going  to 
withdraw  that  amendment  and  direct 
my  remarks  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  ironic  to  me — first  of  all,  let  me 
give  the  cost  of  the  10-5-3  across  the 
board  as  I  computed  It.  It  is  $1.9  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  We  are  going  to  spend 
$1.5  billion  just  on  the  Chrysler  Corp., 
$100  million-some-odd  for  Wheeling- 
Pittsburgh  Steel,  $90  million  for  Wis- 
consin Steel,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
attend  to  the  basic  causes  of  the  prob- 
lem which  produces  the  after-the-fact 
money. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  money 
down  the  drain,  it  is  the  $1.5  billion  to 
Chrysler  and  the  other  loans  I  described 
to  the  steel  companies. 

It  is  far  better  to  spend  our  money  on 
this  type  of  proposition  here,  so  we  do 
not  get  to  the  bailout  situations  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  Because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  entire  process,  dealing  with 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  something  which  is  probably 
going  to  be  the  only  matter  of  impor- 
tance to  pass  through  this  Congress,  we 
are  restricted  to  discussing  these  im- 
portant matters  in  a  matter  of  hours,  in 
the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 

I  hope,  if  consideration  is  given  to  the 
10-5-3,  consideration  will  be  given  to  all 
businesses.  Indeed,  the  business  most  in 
need  of  this  kind  of  assistance  is  small 
business.  The  Nation's  13  million  small 
businesses  have  not  had  the  luxury  of  a 
history  of  profitable  years.  They  are  in 
their  nascent  stages,  trying  to  eke  out  a 
living.  Yet  they  account  for  55  percent 
of  all  employment,  48  percent  of  the 
Nation's  business  output  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  QNP. 
In  a  recently  concluded  White  House 


conference,  this  issue  was  named  as  No. 
2  in  importance  by  that  conference.  This 
is  the  issue  that  was  No.  2  in  importance. 

So.  yes,  I  hope  the  principle  will  be 
adoptea  right  across  the  board.  In  the 
long  nm,  it  will  save  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  put  us  in  a  competitive  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  imports. 

That,  obviously,  is  not  to  be,  so  I  very 
strongly  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  admire 
him  for  bringing  it  forth  on  the  floor  at 
this  time.  I  only  wish  it  would  be  given 
the  proper  consideration  that  it  deserves 
rather  than  the  perfunctor>-  glance  that 
is  obviously  going  to  take  place  at 
midnight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hot- 
DLESTON) .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  wonder  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  would  consider 
an  amendment  to  include  the  timber  in- 
dustry and  sawmills,  which  Eire  plagued 
with  more  unemployment  than  the  auto 
and  steel  industries? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  If  the  Senator  had 
heard  me  speak  earlier,  he  would  know 
it  is  my  clear  intention  to  propose  a  bill 
that  will  include  all  industries  including 
timber.  This  is  just  the  beginning,  I  say 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  I  think, 
because  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  cor- 
rect: we  carmot  just  single  out  two  in- 
dustries which  are  in  bad  shape. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  Great  Britain  does. 
They  singled  out  steel  with  a  1-year 
writeoff. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  have  almost 
shut  down  the  timber  industry  because 
of  the  housing  crisis  and  in  three  coun- 
ties in  western  Washington,  there  is  19 
percent  unemploj-ment  right  now.  In 
proportion,  that  is  greater  than  the  auto- 
mobile Industry. 

I  could  not  support  the  amendment 
unless  the  Senator  includes  sawmills, 
lumber  manufacturers,  and  the  timber 
industry  and  the  whole  business — the 
pulp  and  |>aper  and  plywood  industry. 
All  the  plywood  mills  are  shut  down  in 
my  State— completely,  many  of  them. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this 
thing  as  a  whole,  as  the  Senator  points 
out.  We  just  cannot  pick  out  two  In- 
dustries. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  support  the 
concept  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  will  not  move  to  table,  but  I 
want  to  concur  in  what  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  said,  also  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington,  be- 
cause this  is  a  piecemeal  operation. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  will  be  happy  to  start 
hearings  as  soon  as  we  can  on  the  10-5-3 
across  the  board,  or  some  other  way,  to 
accelerate  depreciation. 

I  am  not  certain  the  auto  industry  is 
really  helped  much  by  that  because  I 
understand  the  bulk  of  the  auto  deprecia- 
tion comes  from  special  tools  that  al- 
ready have  a  3 -year  depreciation. 

If  we  do  not  give  this  10-5-3  to  other 
companies,    we   will   not   help   capital 
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formation  in  the  very  companies  that 
want  to  use  steel  products,  and  that  may 
not  be  an  answer. 


business.  And  tonight  we  are  being  ap- 
pealed to  at  a  late  hour  to  do  something 
for  them. 


from  Pennsylvania  for  this  amendment 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  offering  it 
This  amendment  reflects  the  urgent  need 
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complementary  section  to  this  amend- 
ment reduces   govemmentwide   operat- 


for  us  to  diwy  up.  But  first  let  us  make 
sure  they  are  there. 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
I  will  move  to  table  the  amendment. 
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formation  In  the  very  companies  that 
want  to  use  steel  products,  and  that  may 
not  be  an  answer. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  touched  on  a 
very  important  topic.  I  hope  it  is  beyond 
that  stage  and  we  might  have  some 
agreement  for  hearings.  We  could  open 
up  the  questions  raised  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  others,  and  maybe 
other  ideas  than  the  10-5-3  depreciation. 
But  barring  that,  I  will  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

But  I  hope  there  might  be  some  con- 
sideration of  letting  us  look  at  it  in  the 
Finance  Committee,  which  we  will  be 
happy  to  do.  It  will  have  to  go  there,  in 
any  event. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  about  1  minute? 
Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  One  minute. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  clear  to  almost  everyone  who  has 
been  speaking  about  the  economic  con- 
dition of  this  country  that  10-5-3,  or 
something  like  it,  is  well  overdue. 

Almost  every  leading  economist  in 
America  has  proposed  this  idea. 

When  William  Miller  was  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  he  pro- 
posed and  supported  10-5-3  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

The  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  have  joind  as  cosponsors  of 
10-5-3.  Every  Member  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  has  joined  in  cosponsoring  10-5-3. 
The  problem  has  not  been  the  Con- 
gress. The  problem  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter,  I  think  probably 
impossible,  to  pass  a  tax  law  without 
Presidential  approval  and  support. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  quite  correct  in  what  he  is  trying  to 
do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  me  a  minute  or  two? 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
what  we  are  watching  here  tonight  are 
the  chickens  coming  home  to  roost.  I 
guess  that  for  the  last  40  years,  wise 
economists  in  this  country  have  been 
warning  this  Congress  that  if  we  did  not 
give  the  free  enterprise  system  the 
money  to  rebuild,  the  money  to  invent, 
the  money  to  promote,  give  them  incen- 
tive money,  we  were  going  to  be  in 
trouble. 

Here,  tonight,  we  finally  hear  pleas 
made  about  the  steel  industry  which 
years  ago  through  their  unions  would 
not  adopt  the  advanced  production  of 
steel  we  invented  and  the  European 
countries  adopted. 

Here  we  hear  pleas  for  the  automo- 
bile industry.  Mr.  President,  all  the 
American  people  want  is  smaller,  more 
economical  cars.  But  we  are  still  build- 
ing 6-  and  8-passenger  cars. 

I  am  a  great  free  enterpriser.  But  I 
am  not  a  free  enterpriser  to  the  point  I 
am  gomg  to  continue  to  protect  stupid- 
ity, and  that  is  what  we  have  got  in  this 
free-market  economy  of  ours  today. 

We  have  businessmen  who.  frankly 
do  not  know  what  they  are  making  why 
they  are  making  it.  We  have  conglomer- 
ates that  do  not  know  why  they  are  in 


business.  And  tonight  we  are  being  ap- 
pealed to  at  a  late  hour  to  do  something 
for  them. 

I  do  not  care  if  we  do  pass  this  amend- 
ment. I  happen  to  be  in  favor  of  it.  It  is 
not  going  to  do  any  good. 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  has  struck. 
Twenty-five  percent  of  our  cars  are  com- 
ing from  overseas  and  they  are  going  to 
be  increasing  in  the  next  year.  Our  steel 
production  is  down,  not  because  of  any 
reason  that  we  do  not  produce  good  steel 
any  more.  We  have  to  buy  from  Belgium 
and  Germany. 

I  think  until  the  time  the  American 
free  market  economy  wants  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact,  along  with  their  bosses,  the 
union  labor  of  this  country,  that  we  are 
going  out  of  business  unless  they  give  in 
a  little  bit. 

What  we  do  here  in  this  Congress  is 
not  going  to  do  a  tinker's  damn  bit  of 
good. 

I  have  been  in  business  a  lot  in  my  life. 

1  know  what  it  is  to  meet  a  payroll.  I 
know  what  it  is  to  pay  taxes.  I  am  saying, 
Mr.  President,  what  we  have  imposed  on 
the  American  businessman  in  this  coun- 
try with  organization  after  organization 
after  organization,  what  we  have  imposed 
on  the  American  businessman  with  pro- 
hibitive taxes  and  restrictive  taxation,  it 
is  a  wonder  to  me  we  are  still  in  business. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  would 
pass,  not  because  it  will  do  any  good,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  it  will,  but  I  would 
hope  the  American  business  community 
would  wake  up,  wake  up  and  realize  that 
the  free  market  is  their  only  salvation, 
not  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield  fo- 

2  minutes? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  approach.  If  we  cannot  take 
all  the  steps  tonight,  at  least  we  can  take 
two  small  steps.  If  we  cannot  do  it  all,  at 
least  we  can  do  what  we  can. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania's 
amendment  is  based  on  that  approach, 
in  two  industries  that  need  some  help  in 
depreciation  so  they  can  compete  with 
the  kind  of  depreciation  schedule  their 
competitors  have  abroad. 

Two  points  have  been  made  and  I  think 
they  should  be  answered. 

First,  it  has  been  said  that  50  percent 
of  the  positions  in  the  auto  industry  will 
not  be  helped,  but  the  other  50  percent 
will  be  helped.  To  the  extent  50  percent 
do  not  need  this  break,  that  is  no  burden 
on  the  Treasury. 

Second,  there  may  be  a  better  way  to 
target  this.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  I 
want  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania this  question:  if  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee can  find  a  better  way  to  target  this 
depreciation  improvement,  is  it  not  the 
Senator's  understanding  that  they  have 
the  power  and  the  abihty  to  do  so  under 
this  amendment? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  That  is  correct. 

This  is  just  some  money.  It  is  up  to  the 
Finance  Committee  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails. That  is  why  some  arguments  are 
rather  irrelevant. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  for  this  amendment 
and  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  offering  it. 
This  amendment  reflects  the  urgent  need 
for  assistance  to  those  sectors.  It  is 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Finance 
Committee  to  deliberate  and  recommend 
the  proper  features  of  the  depreciation 
proposal.  It  is.  however,  within  the  do- 
main of  the  budget  process  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  judge  the  merits  of  such  a  concept 
within  the  overall  spending  and  revenue 
parameters  of  the  Federal  budget. 

In  the  next  6  years,  the  auto  industry 
will  have  to  spend  over  $80  billion  in  cap- 
ital expenditures.  Part  of  this  investment 
is  mandated  by  law  through  environmen- 
tal, safety,  and  fuel  economy  standards. 
Part  of  this  cost  is  due  to  dramatic  and 
sudden  shifts  in  consumer  demand.  These 
significant  changes  occur  at  a  time  when 
sales  are  plummeting,  profits  are  disap- 
pearing, and  company  resources  neces- 
sary to  fund  these  investments  are  tight. 
Unlike  the  oil  industry,  auto  and  steel 
industries  do  not  enjoy  a  windfall  of 
some  1  trillion  dollars. 

These  cost  burdens  impose  themselves 
at  a  time  when  the  market  response  for 
American  autos  is  weak  and  investment 
funds  are  scarce  forcing  companies  to 
borrow  at  extremely  high  interest  costs. 
If  the  auto  industry  as  well  as  the  steel 
industry  becomes  healthy  and  competi- 
tive again,  significant  investments  will  be 
necessary.  This  amendment  recognizes 
this  vital  fact  and  the  strained  financial 
conditions  both  industries  find  them- 
selves in  at  this  moment. 

The  costs  of  this  proposal  will  be  min- 
imized by  targeting  the  incentives  to  two 
troubled  industries.  In  large  measure, 
their  investments  and  their  ability  to  fi- 
nance will  underwrite  their  survival.  The 
importance  of  these  industries  to  com- 
munities is  dramatized  by  the  impact  of 
plant  closings,  both  permanent  and  tem- 
porary, in  many  places  in  our  land.  In 
Michigan,  there  are  towns  like  Ham- 
tramck  where  15.000  jobs  were  lost  when 
the  Dodge  main  plant  closed.  Other  im- 
pacted towns  and  cities  include  Flint, 
River  Rouge.  Highland  Park,  and  Detroit 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  esti- 
mated at  16  percent  for  April.  Overall, 
the  auto  company's  unemployment  rate 
is  25  percent:  in  a  work  force  of  approx- 
imately 1  million,  well  over  200.000  are 
on  indefinite  layoff  and  47,000  more  are 
on  temporary  layoff.  Over  half  of  these 
unemployed  workers  live  in  Michigan. 
The  litany  of  Michigan  towns  beseiged  by 
unprecedented  unemployment  lines  is.  at 
once,  the  testimony  of  a  troubled 
industry. 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  what 
we  are  doing  here.  We  are  recognizing 
the  tremendous  needs  of  two  troubled 
industries  which  in  the  past  have  pro- 
vided thousands  of  jobs  and  now  are 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  ills.  The  mas- 
sive investment  needs  in  the  next  few 
years  will  be  pivotal  in  the  revival  of 
these  industries.  This  budget  is  a  state- 
ment of  priorities  and  this  amendment 
places  among  those  priorities  the  revival 
and  strength  of  the  steel  and  auto  in- 
dustries. 

There  are  two  parts  to  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President.  The  first,  I  have 
discussed  and  stated  my  support.  The 
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complementary  section  to  this  amend- 
ment reduces  govemmentwide  operat- 
ing expenses  by  $200  million.  In  the  past, 
I  have  opposed  singular  attempts  to  re- 
duce Federal  spendmg  across  the  toard. 
Such  attempts  are  untargeted  and  un- 
wise. In  the  case  belore  us,  however,  the 
cut  is  minimal  resulting  from  slight  re- 
ductions m  operating  expenses  govem- 
mentwide. I  only  accept  even  this  cut 
because  of  the  actual  needs  this  amend- 
ment addresses. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  in- 
clude this  priority  within  the  1981 
budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  only  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  a  minute  and  a 
half  together  with  his  30  seconds? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  puts  me  out.  I 
need  2  or  3  minutes. 

Go  ahead  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  intend  to 
speak,  but  I  have  not  heard  or  seen  this 
many  U.S.  Senators  in  a  room  in  the  7' 2 
years  I  have  been  a  Senator  where  the 
talk  is  directed  to  one  of  the  major  prob- 
lems of  this  country. 

I  hear  talk  about  everything  like  where 
we  ought  to  spend  more  money,  the  poor 
people  we  ought  to  help. 

I  want  to  tell  a  story.  If  any  of  us  had 
looked  at  Time  magazine  2  weeks  ago, 
we  would  note  a  quote  about  2  pages 
into  it  by  Winston  Churchill.  I  assume 
it  is  about  30  years  old. 

He  said  that  the  problem  with  the  free 
enterprise  or  capitalistic  system  is  that 
it  has  difficulty  spreading  the  blessings 
equally.  He  said  ihat  the  problems  with 
socialism  is  that  it  spreadis  the  miseries 
equally. 

What  we  have  been  busy  at  for  25  years 
in  our  coimtry  is  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  spread  the  blessings  equally.  In  the 
process,  we  forgot  where  the  blessings 
came  from. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is  how 
to  build  back  the  blessings  in  this  sys- 
tem for  the  American  working  man.  the 
family,  our  people. 

We  have  been  trying  to  spread  out  the 
eggs  of  blessings  which  were  laid  by  the 
golden  goose  to  which  Churchili  re- 
ferred, with  programs  to  give  people 
things,  and  all  of  a  sudden  we  find  that 
the  blessings  are  not  there  because  no 
capital  is  invested.  We  have  been 
ashamed  to  talk  about  profit,  and  it  is 
a  dirty  word  to  talk  about  a  big  company 
needing  to  invest  money.  All  of  a  sudden, 
the  two  big  legs  are  weak. 

I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  right  ap- 
proach. I  have  not  been  for  changing 
this  budget  resolution.  I  voted  against 
changing  it  once  before;  but  if  my  vote  in 
support  of  this  amendment  will  do  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  we  have  arrived  I 
hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  make  a  com- 
mitment to  the  American  working  man 
and  woman  and  investor  and  family  that 
we  are  going  to  change  our  tax  laws,  so 
that  the  blessings  wUI  be  around  here 
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for  us  to  diwy  up.  But  first  let  us  make 
sure  they  are  there. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sat  here  as  enamored  as  anyone  else 
with  this  debate,  but  it  is  irrelevant. 

In  this  budget  resolution  we  have  a 
provis:on  for  not  a  $200  million  tax  cut 
but  a  $10  billion  tax  cut.  We  do  not  need 
this  amendment  by  Senator  Schweiker. 
We  have  more  than  made  provision  for 
this  and,  actually,  for  multiples  of  a  tax 
cut  of  this  size,  provided  we  keep  the 
budget  in  balance,  and  the  money  will  be 
available. 

There  is  no  point  for  this  amendment, 
and  we  have  wasted  a  lot  of  time  talking 
about  something  that  is  not  in  this  bill. 

There  will  be  time  to  talk  about  a  tax 
cut  when  we  complete  this  budget  reso- 
lution, and  at  that  time  I  will  be  glad  to 
look  at  some  of  these  ideas.  We  should 
get  on  with  this  resolution.  It  is  now 
past  midnight,  and  we  still  have  a  large 
number  of  amendments  remaining. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  time 
on  the  bill,  and  I  will  yield  an  equal 
amount  of  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Where  is  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Right  here. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  not  we  in  the 
Budget  Committee  who  determine  par- 
ticular tax  benefits:  it  is  the  Finance 
Committee  chairman.  We  are  looking  at 
the  golden  goose.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  can  send  him  a 
little  message. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  He  might  give  them 
$200  miUion  or  $5  billion. 

But  as  to  the  principle  involved,  look 
at  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  then  look  at  the  reso- 
lution. He  says  lower  revenues  by  $200 
million,  and  he  takes  it  from  adminis- 
trative costs  of  all  the  departments  of 
Government,  after  we  already  have  cut 
5  percent  therefrom. 

You  may  vote  in  May  or  you  may  vote 
after  August  28.  We  just  set  that  date 
for  the  second  concurrent  resolution. 
But  we  cannot  vote  intelligently  until 
the  Finance  Committee  has  its  hearings 
on  productivity:  and,  as  the  golden  goose 
lays  his  eggs,  we  will  be  glad  to  collect 
them. 

We  cannot  come  around  here  and  start 
taking  every  tax  bill— for  timber,  for 
automobiles,  for  steel — and  start  chang- 
ing the  budget  resolution.  That  Is  the 
principle  involved. 

You  can  demonstrate  all  you  want  at 
11  o'clock  at  night  what  "I  have  done." 
This  (the  amendment)  does  not  men- 
tion the  automobile  industry,  and  neither 
does  this  (the  resolution) . 

We  just  put  the  amount  in  there  and 
recommend  tax  cuts,  but  what  will  be 
voted  upon  will  be  done  deliberately, 
after  due  hearings,  and  then  we  can  look 
at  it  when  the  Finance  Committee  is 
ready. 

I  yield  a  minute  or  two  on  the  bill  to 


the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  then 
I  will  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  significant,  symbolic 
vote. 

I  beUeve  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut <Mr.  Weicker)  said  it  very  well.  We 
spend  weeks  debating  the  bailing  out  of 
the  Chrysler  Corp.  for  a  bilhon  and  a 
half  dollars.  We  spend  time  talkmg  about 
himdreds  of  millions  for  Wheeling - 
Pittsburgh.  We  have  put  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  We  do  it  the  wrong  way.  We 
send  the  water  truck  out  after  the  fire 
has  burned  the  house  to  the  groimd. 

We  always  have  a  reason  why  we  can- 
not to  do  this  or  that,  for  delaying,  and 
I  am  just  trying  to  create  some  move- 
ment on  this  important  issue. 

We  have  talked  about  10-5-3  deprecia- 
tion, about  people  laid  off.  companies 
going  out  of  business,  our  industrial  base 
eroding,  and  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  begin — 
begin  the  difficult  task  of  economic  re- 
construction. 

It  is  fine  to  begin  with  a  $50  billion 
program,  but  we  know  that  will  never 
pass  this  body.  It  will  take  a  small  step, 
a  small  beginning.  I  am  all  for  getting 
all  the  other  industries  into  it.  That  is 
what  the  next  bill  will  be.  Let  us  begin; 
let  us  start  now;  let  us  get  the  country 
turned  around. 

•  Mr.  BOSCirwrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Schweiker  to  provide 
needed  tax  relief  to  the  beleaguered  auto 
and  steel  industries. 

We  all  are  aware  of  the  devastating 
effect  on  our  economy  of  the  problems 
now  facing  these  two  industries.  The  im- 
employment  rate  last  month  jumped  0.8, 
bringing  the  jobless  rate  to  7  percent. 
This  represents  over  7  million  Americans 
who  have  been  forced  out  of  the  labor 
pool,  mainly  due  to  circumstances  be- 
yond their  control.  Layoffs  in  the  auto 
and  steel  industry  are  at  enormously 
high  levels.  Both  of  these  industries 
cause  so-called  ripple  effects  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  economy  and  so  induce 
further  layoffs  in  other  businesses. 

Some  economists  estimate  that  for 
every  job  lost  in  the  auto  and  steel  In- 
dustry, another  three  jobs  in  other  parts 
of  the  economy  are  jeopardized.  Numer- 
ous companies  who  supplv  the  materials 
for  production,  and  numerous  companies 
who  depend  on  sales  of  autos  and  steel 
are  jeopardized. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  sit  by  and 
watch  this  happening  without  respond- 
ing in  some  fashion  to  the  situation. 

This  amendment,  of  which  I  am  a 
primarv  cosponsor.  will  give  some  much- 
needed  tax  relief  to  these  two  critical  in- 
dustries. A  major  part  of  the  decline  in 
auto  and  steel  has  been  due  to  the  enor- 
mous capital  reauirements  to  remain 
competitive  worldwide.  Yet  our  Govern- 
ment policies  have  discouraged  such  In- 
vestment both  by  burdensome  tax  policy 
and  by  well-intentioned  but  costly  regu- 
lation. 

Our  tax  policy,  in  particular,  by  not 
recognizing  the  ravaging  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  profits  and  replacement  of  capi- 
tal equipment,  have  soueezed  out  the 
money  needed  by  the  steel  and  auto  in- 
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dustry    to 
capacity. 
I  believe   this    amendment    will    heln 
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I  have  in  mind,  when  I  change  the  figure 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion." 
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the  number  up  a  little  bit  or  down  a  little 
bit  end  you  did  not  bind  anybody  to  do 


suggest  we  have  all  been  on  record  now, 
every  Member  on  this  side,  in  support  of 


undefined,  but  that  we  should  have  It 
some  time  soon  and  is  the  reason  for  our 
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dustry    to    improve    their     productive 
capacity. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  help 
turn  tliis  situation  around.  Although  the 
10-5-3  depreciation  schedule  in  this 
amendment  will  be  phased  in.  it  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  the  auto  and  steel 
industry  to  start  building  up  their  in- 
vestment over  the  next  few  years. 

Although  this  amendment  only  covers 
the  steel  and  auto  industries,  I  strongly 
believe  that  we  should  provide  acceler- 
ated depreciation  to  all  businesses.  Small 
biisinesses  have  been  particularly  hurt 
by  taxes  and  inflation.  There  are  many 
legislative  proposals  introduced  in  this 
Congress  which  change  the  tax  laws  in 
some  fashion  to  alleviate  the  pressures 
on  all  businesses. 

I  am  usually  disinclined  to  support 
"special  interest"  tax  policy.  I  would 
much  rather  implement  corrective  tax 
policies  that  place  all  businesses  on  an 
equal  footing  so  that  competition  is  bet- 
ter served.  However,  the  effects  of  pro- 
duction declines  in  the  steel  and  auto 
industries  are  ha^.ing  a  negative  impact 
on  all  sectors  of  our  economy,  both 
businesses  and  individuals.  And  so  I  be- 
lieve that  the  benefits  of  this  amendment 
would  lead  to  greater  economic  growth 
in  our  economy  as  a  whole. 

I  also  consider  this  amendment  as  only 
a  first  step  toward  comprehensive 
changes  in  our  tax  policy.  Congress,  by 
enacting  this  amendment,  will  put  itself 
on  record  that  we  will  enact  policies  that 
encourage  and  promote  the  free  enter- 
prise system  that  has  made  us  the 
strongest  economy  in  the  past,  and  that 
will  insure  we  remain  so  in  the  future 
for  the  benefit  of  aU  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment.* 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflScient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the   amendment   of   the   Senator   from 
Pennsylvania.  On  this  question  the  yeas 

^»  u'iS?^  *',f''^  ^^"  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

^j^JJ^JyO^^'istant  legislative  clerk  called 

Mr^  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  CMr.  Gravel »,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inottye)  the 
senator  from  Massachusetts  iMr  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  ^Mr 
LEAHY),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  ^Mr' 
A^tsunaga  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
Snt  T^^MADGE)  are  necessarily  ab- 

,^^;-  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Srt  thJi'°"l  Marj-land  ^Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr 
Young  I   are  necessarily  absent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
oluer  Senators  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  44 
nays47.  asfoUows:  ' 


(RoUcall  Vote  No.  118  Leg.] 
TEAS— 44 


Baucus 

BeUmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 


Culver 

Durkln 

Eagletoa 

Exon 

Ford 

Hart 

HbUlngs 

Huddleston 

Jackson 


KCoynlhan 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Profmlre 

Pryor 

Rlblcoff 

Sasser 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Tsongas 


Harry  F.,  Jr.     Johnston 
Byrd.  Robert  C.  Long 
Cannon  McGovern 

Chiles  Magnuson 

Church  Melcher 

Cranston  Morgan 

NAYS— 47 

Armstrong  Hatfleld  Rlegle 

Baker  Hayakawa  Both 

Bayh  Heflln  Sarbanes 

Boschwltz  Heinz  Schmltt 

Chafee  Helms  Schwelicer 

Cochran  Humphrey  Simpson 

Oohen  Javlts  Stafford 

Danforth  Jepsen  Stevens 

DeConcinl  Kassebaum  Thurmond 

Dole  Laxalt  Tower 

Domenlcl  Levin  Wallop 

Durenberger  Lugar  Warner 

Gam  McClure  Welcker 

Glenn  Metzenbaum  WUUams 

Gold  water  Percy  Zorlnsky 

Hatch  Randolph 

NOT  VOTING — 8 

Gravel  Leahy  Talmadge 

Inouye  Mathias  Young 

Kennedy  Matsunaga 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER's  amendment  fNo.  1742) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment 

Mr.  LONG  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  someone  can  mandate  anj- 
committee  in  the  Senate,  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, or  any  other  committee,  by  just 
changing  one  number  to  another  num- 
ber in  the  budget  resolution  and  stand- 
ing here  on  this  floor  and  saying,  'Here 
is  what  I  have  in  mind." 

We  went  through  some  exercises  along 
that  line  some  years  ago.  The  Budget 
Committee  said  that  a  certain  amount 
of  revenue  was  available  to  the  Finance 
Committee,  including  an  amount  for  tax 
reform.  So  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported out  what  it  thought  it  should 
recommend  in  the  way  of  tax  legislation 
within  the  overall  total. 

The  Budget  Committee  chairman,  Mr. 
Muskie  at  that  time,  proceeded  to  stand 
here  and  tell  us,  "No,  you  did  not  recom- 
mend the  kind  of  tax  reform  we  had  in 
mind  in  the  Budget  Committee,  so  you 
broke  your  instructions." 

So  we  had  it  out,  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other. 

I  stood  here  and  said :  "Tax  reform  is 
whatever  can  get  51  votes  in  the  Senate." 

And  that  is  the  way  the  Senate  viewed 
tax  reform.  We  were  sustained.  But  after 
Senators  got  through  debating  the  mat- 
ter up  one  side  and  down  the  other,  we 
concluded  that  a  committee  can  recom- 
mend anything  it  wants  to  recommend 
within  the  budget  total  and  you  cannot 
mandate  a  committee  by  standing  here 
on  this  floor  and  saying,  "Here  is  what 


I  have  in  mind,  when  I  change  the  figure 
$1  billion  to  $2  billion." 

The  committee  has  to  recommend 
what  we  think  we  should  recommend  af- 
ter we  hold  our  hearings,  after  we  think 
about  it,  after  we  meditate.  When  we 
bring  a  bill  out  here  on  the  floor,  the 
Senate  is  going  to  do  whatever  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  do.  It  may  be  right.  It  may 
be  wrong.  It  may  be  silly.  It  may  be  wise. 
But  that  is  what  the  Senate  will  want  to 
do  when  the  Senate  votes. 

For  someone  to  start  this  sort  of  pro- 
cedure to  come  out  here  and  change  this 
figure  to  that  figure  saying,  "Because  I 
change  this  number  to  that  number  a 
committee  and  the  Senate  is  mandated 
to  do  thus  and  so,"  that  is  just  not  the 
case.  No  one  can  mandate  me  that  way 
and  I  do  not  think  you  can  mandate  any 
other  Senator  to  vote  contrary  to  his 
conviction  and  contrary  to  what  he 
thinks  is  good  for  his  State  and  Nation. 
They  are  going  to  vote  for  what  they 
think  they  ought  to  vote  for. 

This  is  a  bad  procedure,  Mr.  President. 
We  could  be  here  from  now  until  king- 
dom come.  We  could  take  the  whole  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  and  say,  let  us 
change  this  number  up  a  little  bit,  let  us 
change  it  down  a  little  bit,  and  by  chang- 
ing it  up  we  mean  this,  and  by  changing 
it  down  we  mean  that.  You  can  run  the 
number  up  and  down  just  like  you  work 
with  an  old-fashioned  window  shade,  and 
then  say  somebody  has  mandated  what 
you  had  in  mind. 

Anybody  can  do  that,  and  that  will 
not  work.  To  come  out  here  and  start 
this  thing  at  12:30,  30  minutes  after  mid- 
night, to  start  to  say  we  will  rewrite  the 
whole  Internal  Revenue  Code  in  the 
budget  resolution  the  way  this  Senator 
or  that  Senator  thinks  it  ought  to  be 
done,  is  really  ridiculous.  Mr.  President. 
We  should  not  start  that  kind  of  fool- 
ishness. It  will  not  work.  It  will  not  suc- 
ceed. All  we  will  do  is  to  just  waste  a 
great  deal  of  time. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  testify  for  his 
proposal,  he  ought  to  come  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  There  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  like  the  idea  of  more  rapid 
depreciation,  and  we  will  consider  It,  and 
we  might  very  well  vote  for  it. 

There  are  three  tax  bills  on  the  calen- 
dar we  want  to  bring  up,  that  we  have 
asked  the  majority  leader  to  authorize 
to  he  considered,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
bring  them  up  in  due  course  when  he  can. 
Those  will  be  real  changes  in  the  tax 
law.  But  to  change  a  number  here  in  this 
budget  resolution  and  say  that  you  have 
mandated  the  Senate,  is  some'^hlng  that 
is  not  a  fact,  and  it  cannot  be  done.  The 
Senate  is  go'ng  to  vote  the  way  the  Sen- 
ate wants  to  vote  on  a  tax  measure  when 
the  time  comes,  and  we  ought  to  stop 
this  approach  of  claiming  to  amend  the 
tax  law  in  the  context  of  the  budget 
resolution. 

Saying  we  are  amending  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  by  changing  this  number 
from  $1  bilhon  to  $2  billion  does  not 
change  the  tax  law.  All  you  can  do  if  the 
Senate  votes  with  you  is  to  give  you  some 
ammunition  to  say,  "Senato~s,  you  voted 
for  this  when  you  voted  for  my  amend- 
ment." But  you  die*  not  really  vote  for 
any  such  thing.  All  you  did  was  to  change 
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the  number  up  a  little  bit  or  down  a  little 
bit  end  you  did  not  bind  anybody  to  do 
anything.  They  can  change  their  minds 
tomorrow  and  do  whatever  they  think 
they  ought  to  do  about  the  subject.  So 
it  is  just  a  big  waste  of  time,  and  we 
should  not  do  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  budget  resolution  was  not  in- 
tended for  that  kind  of  thing.  It  was 
not  intended  to  make  the  line-item 
specific  decisions  that  are  entrusted  to 
the  committees — and  not  just  to  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee,  but  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee, the  Commerce  Committee,  all  the 
rest  of  them.  They  all  have  their  jobs, 
and  they  ought  to  do  it  after  the  matter 
has  been  considered  and  deliberated  on, 
and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  an  individual 
Senator  expressing  his  ideas  and  saying 
that  by  changing  a  number  from  one 
figure  to  another  the  Senate  is  man- 
dated to  do  that.  You  cannot  mandate 
the  Senate  that  way.  The  Senate  can  do 
whatever  it  wants  to  do. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  with  changing  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code,  even  doing  away  with  it.  May- 
be what  we  said  tonight  is  merely  an 
expression  of  the  American  people.  It 
might  come  to  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Let  me  just  say  this:  The 
Senate  has  the  right  to  repeal  everything 
on  the  statute  books,  but  it  cannot  repeal 
it  on  the  budget  resolution  because  that 
does  not  become  law. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  will  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator,  please,  if  he 
would  prefer  to  have  this  whole  matter 
referred  back  to  the  Finance  Committee 
where,  it  seems  to  me,  it  rightfully  be- 
longs. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  the  budget  resolution  in  the  Finance 
Committee.  We  have  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  budget  resolution. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  You  said  very,  verj- 
specifically,  Senator  Long 

Mr.  LONG.  As  far  as  this  legislative 
proposal  is  concerned,  the  10-5-3,  de- 
preciation proposal,  I  have  no  objection 
at  all  in  having  that  referred  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  be  delighted  to  have  it  there. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  That  is  what  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  pleased  to  have 
it  there  and  be  pleased  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Just  a  few  minutes. 
I  share  the  expression  of  my  chairman 
not  because  he  is  my  chairman  but  I  also 


suggest  we  have  all  been  on  record  now, 
every  Member  on  this  side,  in  support  of 
the  10-5-3  principle.  We  have  all  been 
able  to  express  that  by  not  tabling  the 
motion. 

But  I  really  believe,  as  Senator  Long 
has  suggested,  that  we  would  be  making 
a  mistake,  that  it  does  not  mean  any- 
thing. If  we  put  in  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
we  select  two  industries  all  across  the 
country  for  accelerated  depreciation  on 
a  10-5-3  basis,  everybody  else,  the  tim- 
ber industry  and  every  other  industry,  is 
going  to  want  the  same  treatment,  and 
maybe  they  ought  to  have  the  same 
treatment,  but  we  have  not  had  a  single 
day  of  hearing. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  accomplished  is  he  has 
gotten  our  attention,  along  with  other 
Senators,  having  a  very  direct  interest 
in  this.  I  told  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania I  would  not  vote  to  table  his 
amendment,  but  I  cannot  vote  for  his 
amendment.  That  is  only  one  vote. 

But.  as  the  ranking  Republican  on  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  say  to  the  Repub- 
licans on  this  side,  all  of  whom  are  for 
the  10-5-3  proposition,  this  is  not  the 
right  way  to  proceed.  We  will  have  hear- 
ings in  the  Finance  Committee  ai  the 
appropriate  time.  There  may  be  other 
things.  Maybe  we  want  to  index  depre- 
ciation rather  than  use  this  approach. 
This  may  not  be  the  best  approach  for 
the  auto  industry  or  the  steel  industry, 
but  at  least  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  had  a  victorj-.  He  has 
demonstrated  that  something  should  be 
done  to  help  the  ailing  auto  and  steel 
industries,  and  I  applaud  him  for  that. 
But  I  cannot  support  the  amendment, 
and  I  hope  the  Republicans  on  this  side, 
who  believe  in  this  principle,  will  give 
us  a  chance  to  operate  as  we  should  op- 
erate in  the  Finance  Committee.  Other- 
wise we  are  going  to  have,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  stated,  a  line  item 
committee  called  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  the  rest  of  us  will  not  have  any- 
thing to  do. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  so 
that  I  can  comment  on  this  side? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Just  a  minute  so  that 
we  can  go  ahead  and  vote. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that  what  we  have  done  here  does  not 
bind  his  committee.  I  mean  we  do  this 
to  all  committees.  This  is  not  singling 
out  the  Finance  Committee.  There  is  an 
appeal  for  consideration,  and  I  think 
what  the  vote  refiects.  I  mean  people 
have  different  reasons  for  voting  or 
against  the  tabling  motion,  but  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  support  for  the  con- 
cept put  forward  here,  so  I  think  what 
you  have  here  is  an  appeal  for  considera- 
tion. 

You  are  not  bound  by  tliis.  If  this  vote 
carries  it  does  not  mean  you  are  bound 
by  it,  and  any  other  committe  is  not 
bound  by  any  vote  we  have  had  here.  But 
I  think  you  are  bound  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  appeal.  The  fact  is  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  us  here  who  hope  we 
are  not  going  to  have  hearings  off  at 
some  time  in  the  future,  at  a  future  date 


undefined,  but  that  we  should  have  It 
some  time  soon  and  is  the  reason  for  our 
bringing  it  up,  because  this  is  a  pressing 
issue,  and  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
be  a  majority  support  for  it  here  I  hope 
will  mean  some  action  can  take  place. 
But  that  is  all  that  is  being  requested.  I 
do  not  think  you  are  bound.  I  think  the 
only  degree  to  which  you  are  bound  is  to 
take  the  matter  up  and  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  One  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
start  this  kind  of  thing  we  are  just  set- 
ting the  stage  for  a  huge  amount  of 
make-work.  You  can  take  a  bill  out  of 
any  committee.  Public  Works,  a  bill  from 
Public  Works,  that  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  revenue  at  all.  and  just  start  offer- 
ing amendments  on  a  Public  Works  bill, 
saying  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  should  pass  the  10-5-3,  and 
that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  you 
ought  to  do  more  with  my  pet  proposal  to 
expand  employee  stock  ownership  pro- 
visions of  the  law;  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  you  ought  to  do  that. 

So  you  could  take  anything,  just  a  res- 
olution to  commemorate  Mother's  Day 
and  start  putting  amendments  on  it  to 
say  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
you  ought  to  do  this  and  that  and  so 
forth. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  President,  Is 
that  we  should  not  use  the  budget  reso- 
lution if  you  have  any  suggestion  that 
you  think  ought  to  be  in  that  tax  code 
that  you  ought  to  speak  now  and  offer 
your  amendment  and  get  to  have  It  on 
the  record  or  forever  hold  your  peace,  be- 
cause that  prejudices  everyone  who  does 
not  bring  his  pet  proposal  up  here  and 
asks  the  Senate  to  endorse  it. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  in  de- 
tail what  the  revenue  bills  are  going  to 
be.  what  the  appropriate  bills  are  going 
to  be  on  a  line  item  basis  on  that  type 
of  thing,  and  that  is  why  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  do  that  kind  of  thing,  be- 
cause when  we  get  into  the  trap  we  will 
have  to  find  some  way  to  get  out  of  it, 
and  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  a  trap  is 
not  to  get  into -it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  know  we  are  all 
prepared  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  a 
few  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  How  many  minutes 
does  the  Senator  wish? 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Three  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  respond 
ver>-  briefly.  I  know  the  hour  is  late.  I 
appreciate  the  support  I  have  had. 

F^rst.  in  terms  of  my  voting  at  a  quar- 
ter of  1,  that  was  not  nxv  plan.  I  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  floor  all  day.  so  It 
is  a  little  hard  to  attribute  to  me  the 
bringing  of  my  amendment  up  at  11  or 
12  o'clock  tonight.  I  am  willing  to  come 
here  tomorrow  or  Saturday,  so  do  not 
hang  that  on  me. 

Second,  we  are  not  mandating  any- 
thing. I  said  in  my  speech  that  my  intent 
was  quite  clear  and  anybody  listening  to 
the  debate  knows  that  we  cannot  man- 
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date  authorizing  legislation  on  the  budget 

resolution.  I  made  it  very  clear  that  there  Baucua 

has  to  be  legislation  coming  out  of  the  BeUmon 

Pinanrp  Pnmmitf<w»    T  ,^iH   nr>f   »v^o,^^otn  Bentsen 


NAYS — 49 

Dole  Nelson 

Durkin  Nunn 

Eagleton  Packwood 


sage  would  occur  no  later  tnan  8  p.m. 
Monday 
If  the  agreement  is  objected  to,  it  is 
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12  minutes.  I  think  under  the  procedure, 
though.  I  could  not  agree  to  a  time  limit. 
T  will  tell  the  majority  leader  now  I  will 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Glenn  has  two  amendments. 
Mr.  GLENN.  One  would  be  about  10 


Washington,  is  that  if  we  do  not  get  the 

agreement,  we  shall  need  ever>-body  here. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  shall 
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date  authorizing  legislation  on  the  budget 
resolution.  I  made  it  very  clear  that  there 
has  to  be  legislation  coming  out  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  I  did  not  mandate. 
I  i'd  not  usurp.  I  am  not  trying  to  take 
ai:ybody's  power  away. 

Third,  what  is  the  budget  resolution 
for  if  it  is  not  about  planning,  about  look- 
ing ahead  to  where  the  country-  is  going? 
We  heard  very  eloquent  testimony  about 
how  poorly  we  have  done  in  creating  jobs, 
with  respect  to  automation  and  with  re- 
spect to  productivity.  We  have  talked 
about  how  we  have  made  mistakes,  and 
how  we  have  a  very  poor  record.  Should 
we  not  change  our  perspective,  and 
should  we  not  look  ahead  by  changing 
the  numbers  in  the  budget  to  reflect  our 
priorities?  Is  that  not  what  this  is  all 
about?  Budgeting  is  done  in  a  company 
and  it  is  done  everywhere  else;  why  not 
in  the  Senate?  Setting  priorities  is  what 
a  budget  is  all  about. 

And,  sure.  I  am  changing  the  figiires. 
That  is  all  one  can  work  with  in  prepar- 
ing a  budget  anyway. 

But  there  is  meaning  and  purpose  be- 
hind my  figures.  The  figures  are  symbols 
of  what  I  believe  must  be  done  to  restore 
economic  health  to  two  key  industries. 
We  are  setting  priorities,  we  are  plan- 
ning. That  is  what  a  budget  is  for. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufl5cient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKERi.  as  modified.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  <Mr.  Gravel),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNotJYE),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsijnaca).  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin>  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Marj-land  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Young  »  are  necessarUy  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  41 
nays  49.  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  119  Leg.) 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Bayh 

Boschwltz 

Oochran 

Oohen 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Domenlcl 

Durenbcrger 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hatch 


YEAS — 41 

Favakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Jepsen 

Kasscbaum 

Laralt 

Levin 

Lugar 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Percy 

PreMler 


Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Schmitt 

•Schwetker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnaky 


NAYS— 49 

Bauciis  Dole  Nelson 

Beilmon  Durkin  Nunn 

Bentsen  Eagleton  Packwood 

Blden  Emn  Pell 

Boren  Pord  Proxmlre 

Bradley  Hp.rt  Fryor 

Bumpers  Hatfield  Rlblcaff 

Burdick  Holilngs  Sarbanes 

Bjrrd,  Huddleston  Sasser 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  Jackson  Stafford 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston  Stennls 

Cannon  Long  Stevenson 

Chafee  Magnuson  Stewart 

Chiles  McGovern  Stone 

Church  Melcher  Tsongas 

Cranston  Morgai.  Williams 

Culver  Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING— 9 

Gravel  Kennedy  Matsunaga 

Heflin  Leahj-  Talmadge 

Inouye  Mathias  Young 

So  Mr.  Schweikers  amendment  (No. 
1742.) ,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"kTlD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier — 
some  have  already  heard  this  and  some 
may  not  have  heard — the  deadline  under 
the  law  for  final  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion is  next  Thursday,  May  15.  Backed 
up  behind  the  resolution  are  the  sup- 
plementals  on  food  stamps  and  on  black 
lung  payments,  which  cannot  be  acted 
upon  until  the  action  on  this  resolution 
has  been  completed. 

I  had  indicated  many  months  ago  that 
there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes  on  Fri- 
days through  May  unless  there  is  an 
emergency.  There  has  been  one  rollcall 
vote  on  a  Friday  this  year.  That  was  in 
February. 

The  managers  of  the  resolution  want 
to  get  this  measure  to  conference  as 
early  as  possible.  So  they  both  felt  that 
there  was  justification  for  proceeding 
until  we  finished  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion tonight,  or.  if  unable  to  do  that. 
that  the  Senate  resume  action  on  it  to- 
morrow, even  though  rollcall  votes  would 
be  necessary. 

I  have  had  a  discussion  with  the  two 
managers.  They  are  agreeable  to  my  at- 
tempting to  get  a  time  agreement  which 
would  provide  for  ordering  the  remain- 
ing amendments  in  sequence  with  a  time 
limitation  on  each  amendment,  if  pos- 
sible, which  would  be  lower  than  the  time 
provided  in  the  law.  which  is  2  hours  on 
any  amendment  in  the  first  degree  and  1 
hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  with  a  final  vote  to  occur  at  no 
later  than  8  p.m.  on  Monday. 

If  the  agreement  can  be  entered,  then 
the  Senate  would  be  in  session  tomorrow 
but  there  would  be  no  rollcall  votes  to- 
morrow. On  Monday,  the  Senate  would 
resume  its  consideration  of  the  remain- 
ing amendments  imder  the  time  agree- 
ment, and  the  rollcall  vote  on  final  pas- 


sage would  occur  no  later  tnan  8  p.m. 
Monday 

If  the  agreement  is  objected  to.  it  is 
the  opinion  of  both  managers  that  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  continue  to- 
night until  we  finish. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  to  clarify  a 
couple  of  points,  Mr.  President.  First,  if 
the  majority  leader  could  consider  the 
possibility  of  modifying  his  possible  re- 
quest to  say  that  final  passage  will  occur 
no  earlier  than  8  instead  of  no  later 
than  8.  There  are  some  Members  on  this 
side  who  will  be  necessarily  absent  dur- 
ing the  day  but  will  be  back  for  the  final 
passage  vote  about  8  o'clock. 

The  other  point  is  I  have  had  a  num- 
ber of  requests  on  this  side  since  I  began 
discussing  this  prospect  about  an  esti- 
mate for  time  on  Monday  for  the  first 
vote.  When  will  voting  begin?  Beyon(i 
that.  then.  I  would  like  to  sort  of  exam- 
ine those  remaining,  and  I  can  do  this 
before  the  majority  leader  proceeds.  I 
would  like  to  examine  the  inventory  of 
remaining  amendments  to  see  where  we 
are.  possibly  In  terms  of  time  reductions 
and  limitations  of  time. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  would  the  ma- 
jority leader  favor  me  with  some  state- 
ment about  his  intentions  in  the  event 
this  order  is  granted  for  the  session  on 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the  order 
was  granted,  the  session  on  tomorrow 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  plan 
that  I  have  had  for  Fridays  thus  far. 
There  would  be  no  rollcall  votes.  Busi- 
ness could  be  transacted  on  other  mat- 
ters by  voice  vote.  Statements  could  be 
made.  Bills  and  resolutions  could  be 
introduced.  But  there  would  be  no  action 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Could  the  majority 
leader  give  me  some  indication,  then,  as 
to  the  number  of  amendments  that  he 
knows  of?  I  would  be  glad  to  compare 
notes  with  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  have  the  following  amendments 
in  my  notes:  Mr.  Weicker.  to  my  under- 
standing, has  two  or  three  amendments 
remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Three  amendments 
remaining. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Weicker 
has  three  amendments  remaining.  Mr. 
Glenn  has  one  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  have  two.  One  will  be 
very  short,  but  I  have  two 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Glenn)  has  two  amend- 
ments. The  other  Senator  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Metzenbaum  I  has  an  amendment. 
Mr.  Durkin  has  an  amendment  on  which 
he  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  10  min- 
utes equally  divided.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Thurmond  and  Mr.  Cranston  have  an 
amendment  on  which  they  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  time  limitation  of  20  min- 
utes on  each  side. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  WiU  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  will  not  take  over 
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12  minutes.  I  think  imder  the  procedure, 
though.  I  could  not  agree  to  a  time  limit. 
I  will  tell  the  majority  leader  now  I  will 
not  lake  over  12  minutes.  I  imagine  Sen- 
ator Cranston  would  require  the  same. 
I  understand  he  plans  to  amend  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
could  I  proceed  with  the  enumeration  of 
the  amendments  and  then  we  can  talk 
about  time? 

Mr.  Heflin  has  an  amendment.  He  has 
indicated  that  30  minutes  equally 
divided  would  be  sufficient.  Mr.  Levin 
has  an  amendment.  He  has  indicated 
that  30  minutes  equally  divided  would 
be  agreeable  to  him. 

Those  are  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  Mr.  Helms. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Helms 
has  an  amendment.  Does  anyone  else 
have  an  amendment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  may  be  that  my  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  Senator  Metzen- 
BAUM's  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  They  are  the  same. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  both  join 
in  the  amendment? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  will  join 
together. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Domenici 
has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield  to  the  Chair, 
the  Chair  will  inquire  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  moment 
we  are  merely  Inventorying  the  amend- 
ments. I  have  not  propounded  the  re- 
quest. I  will  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  if  the  Chair  wishes  at  this 
time. 

The  PRESIDn;G  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  desire. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  Mr. 
METZENBAUM  respond  to  the  Chair's  in- 
quiry as  to  the  nature  of  his  amendment 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  amendment 
has  to  do  with  the  oil  import  fee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have  an 
amendment  to  Senator  Glenn's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JA-VTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  remind  the  leader  to  make  pro- 
vision for  amendments  to  amendments 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Provision  will 
be  made  for  that. 

If  there  are  no  other  Senators  who 
have  amendments,  I  should  like,  if  we 
might— Mr.  Jepsen  has  an  amendment. 

Do  any  other  Senators  have  amend- 
ments? 

That  seems  to  be  a  listing  of  the 
amendments. 

May  we  go  down  the  list  and  have 
Senators  indicate  what  their  time  desires 

mL  K      .t^*  "^  ^^^^  ^*th  Mr.  Weicker. 
He  has  three  amendments 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  be  willlne  to 

amendmeSs."  '°"^  °"  ^^^'^  °^  ^^^^ 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  One-half  hour 

Mr  ^^^T^"i^^"*-  ^^"^"^  divided? 
Mr.  WEICKER.  That  Is  correct. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Glenn  has  two  amendments. 

Mr.  GLENN.  One  would  be  about  10 
minutes,  not  over   10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Equally 
divided? 

Mr.  GLENN.  Yes,  that  will  be  fine,  5 
each  side.  The  other  would  be  probably 
an  hour  and  r-  half,  45  minutes  on  each 
side.  Four  people  have  indicated  that 
they  want  to  speak.  It  will  be  on  the 
Post  Office,  6-day  deliverj'. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  A  half  hour 
equally  divided  on  mine. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pryor? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  shall  take  only  15  or  20 
minutes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Equally  di- 
vided? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  10 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Durkin? 
Mr.  Durkin  has  indicated  20  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Cranston. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  willing  to 
agree  to  12  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Twelve  minutes 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  need  12  minutes 
myself  on  mine  and  the  Senator  may 
need 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  have  a  substitute 
for  his  amendment  and  10  minutes  to  a 
side  is  adequate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  talking  about 
12  minutes  for  me.  That  is  25  minutes. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Twenty  minutes 
equally  divided  on  a  substitute. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  does  Mr.  Heflin 
want? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  About  40  minutes  equal- 
ly divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  The  Senator 
told  me  earlier  30  minutes. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  WeU,  that  was  a  little 
earlier.  That  Is  when  I  thought  we  might 
be  here  all  night. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  Jepsen 
wants   30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Thirty  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Thirty  minutes  will  be 
acceptable,  provided  I  retain  my  right  to 
modify  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  That  would 
have  to  be  Included  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  Domeni- 
ci? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Fifteen  minutes 
equally  divided. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  we  would  not  get  into  the  busi- 
ness of  asking  consent  to  modify  amend- 
ments after  time  agreements,  which 
constitute  action  on  the  amendments, 
have  been  entered.  That  causes  a  lot 
of  problems. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Those  of  us  who  do 
not  have  amendments,  may  w-e  go  home 
now? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  The  problem, 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Washington,  is  that  if  we  do  not  get  the 
agreement,  we  shall  need  ever>-bcKly  here. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  shall 
we  allow  for  amendments  to  amend- 
ments? Thirty  minutes  equally  divided? 
Would  that  be  agreeable?  Mr.  Stevens 
wants  10  minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

UNANIMOUS     CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  propound  the  request  and  see  how- 
it  flies. 

If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sena- 
tors, and  if  they  will  take  their  seats, 
they  will  be  able  to  hear  me. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
on  the  resolution  itself? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Will  the  staff  members 
leave  the  floor''  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

There  are  slightly  less  than  15  hoiirs 
remaining  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  under 
the  control  of  the  two  managers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  measure  on  Monday 
at  9  o'clock  a.m..  provided  that  the  fol- 
lowing amendments  be  called  up  in  se- 
quence, as  stated: 

Mr.  Weicker.  three  amendments  on 
each  of  which  there  be  a  30-minute  time 
limitation  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Glenn,  two  amendments 

Mr.  GLENN.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Do  not  re- 
serve it,  I  will  put  the  Senator  later  In 
that  list. 

Mr.  GLENN.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  Thtjh- 
MOND,  Mr.  Cranston 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  rather  have 
it  later. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  Heflin. 
on  which  there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
40  minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  Levin,  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  30  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  FORD.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^ID.  Would  the 
Senator  allow  me  to  finish? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  will  not  object.  I  just 
want  to  get  the  list  for  Monday.  Are  we 
going  in  sequence? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PORD.  All  I  want  to  do  is  get  the 
list.  Mine  at  about  10  o'clock,  start  at 
9? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Yes. 

After  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Durkin  be  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  equal- 
ly divided  on  his  amendment. 

After  which.  Mr.  Stevens  be  recog- 
nized on  his  amendment,  and  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  20  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided. 

After  which,  Mr.  Metzenbaltj  and 
Mr.  Dole  be  recognized  to  call  up  their 
amendment  jointly,  and  that  there  be  a 
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if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 


the  right  to  object,  I  understand  that 
what   the   maioritv   Ipnrlpr   ic   qi^Hy,™  i. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  make  the  plea 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Eight  hours. 

Mr.   ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   I  have  not 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  All  right.  I 
have  made  It  and  if  anyone  wishes  me 
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30-mliiute  limitation  on  their  amend- 
ment. 

Followed  by  Mr.  Domenici  on  his 
amendment,  on  which  there  be  a  time 
limitation  of  15  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided.  ^^ 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thirty  on  it,  just  In 
case. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
went  up.  He  doubled  me. 

Thirty  minutes,  equally  divided. 

After  which,  Mr.  Jepsen  be  recog- 
nized and  there  be  a  30-minute  time 
limitation  on  his  amendment. 

After  which.  Mr.  Glenn  be  recognized 
to  call  up  his  amendment,  on  which  there 
be  a  10-minute  time  limitation  to  be 
equally  divided;  to  be  followed  by  his 
amendment  on  r.hich  there  be  l'^ 
hours  equally  divided. 

To  be  followed,  if  Mr,  Pryor  has  an 
amendment  thereto,  on  which  there  be 
a  20-minute  limitation  on  Mr.  Pryor's 
amendment    equally   divided. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Now  the  Thurmond 
amendment,  about  this  point 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Yes. 

That  Mr,  Thurmond  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston then  be  recognized  to  call  up  their 
amendment  jointly,  on  which  there  be 
a 

Mr.  THURMOND,  My  amendment,  but 
I  agree  to  unanimous  consent  if  I  can  re- 
serve the  right  to  modify  the  amend- 
ment, if  an  amendment  is  offered  to  it 
Otherwise,  not  consent  to  the  agreement 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  cannot  go  down  that  road  because 
every  Senator  will  want  to  modify  his 
amendment  in  the  event  an  amendment 
IS  offered  to  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  If  I  modify  the 
amendment.  I  will  say  this,  it  would  not 
take  over  15  seconds. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  If  the  Senator 
would  foUow  the  suggestion  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  make  al- 
lowance for  two  amendments 

Mr  THURMOND.  That  will  not  work 
I  have  to  protect  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia and  my  own  rights 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  All  right. 
I_will  put  the  request  then  that  Mr 
TmjRMOND  will  have  a  15-minute  limi- 
tation on  h'.s  amendment  and  that  he  be 

permitted  to  modifv  it  in  the  event 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Twelve  minutes  is 
all  I  need. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C   BYRD.  In  the  event 
an  amendment  is  offered  to  it.  and  that 
Mr,    Cranston,    may   have   20   minutes 
equally  divided,  on  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  TmrRMOND. 

I  am  down  to  Mr  Helms,  that  there  be 
a  30-minute  time  limitation  on  his 
amendment,  equally  di^-ided. 

That  Mr.  Helms  be  recognized  to  call 
up  two  amendments,  with  a  30-mmute 
Ume  limitation  on  each  to  be  equally 
divided.  nuany 

Now,  Mr.  President,  thit  is  the  list 
That  constitutes  the  list  of  amendments 
in  the  first  degree.  It  includes  some 
amendments  in  the  second  degree. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  with  re- 
spect to  any  other  second  degree  amend- 
ments, there  be  a  time  limitation  of  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  on  any 
other  amendment  in  the  second  degree, 
there  be  a  time  limitation  on  any  debat- 
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able  motion,  or  appeal,  or  point  of  order, 
if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Chair,  of  20  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form,  and  that  the  rollcall  votes  on  such 
amendments — such  amendments — if  or- 
dered, not  begin  before  6  o'clock  p.m., 
and  that  all  such  amendments  on  which 
rollcall  votes  are  ordered  then  be  voted 
on  back  to  back  in  accordance  with  the 
sequence  in  which  they  are  called  up. 

I  believe  that  about  winds  it  up, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the 
right  to  table  not  waived  on  any  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject  

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  motion,  or 
appeal,  or  point  of  order,  if  such  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate,  and  that  each  roll- 
call vote  that  is  in  the  back-to-back 
configuration  be  limited  to  10  minutes, 

Mr,  HEINZ,  Reserving  the  right  to 
object 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  wonder  if,  on  the  se- 
quence, we  cannot  make  it,  can  we  go 
later? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  No,  we  should 
be  here, 

Mr.  GLENN,  I  have  a  commitment  at 
noon  in  Columbus,  I  will  be  back  here 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  the 
Senator  is  way  down  on  that  list. 

Mr.  LEVIN,  Mr,  President.  I  think  I 
can  resolve  that  problem.  Can  my 
amendment  be  switched  with  Mr. 
Glenn's  amendment? 

Mr.    ROBERT   C.    BYRD,    Mr.   Presi- 
dent, the  sequence  could  be  shifted  bv 
unanimous  consent,  as  in  any  other  case" 
Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order  in 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order, 

Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  requires  the  stack- 
ing of  the  votes  with  reference  to  6 
o'clock. 

The  principal  problem  is  that  Sena- 
tor Sarbanes  and  I  have  a  longstanding 
engagement  to  speak  before  a  public 
affairs  committee  at  8  or  8:30,  If  we 
honored  that  commitment,  it  would 
mean  that  we  would  be  missing  Lord 
knows  how  many  votes.  So  I  cannot 
agree,  in  its  present  form,  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  think  we  should  be  here. 
The  authors  of  the  amendments  are  go- 
ing to  be  here  when  their  amendments 
are  called  up.  and  I  think  we  should 
utilize  this  coming  Mondav  as  any  other 
day.  That  is  one  Senator's  opinion. 

I  remove  from  my  request  the  provi- 
sion that  rollcall  votes  begin  at  6  p  m, 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ.  Then,  rollcall  votes 
will  occur  after  each? 

Mr.  HEINZ,  'Will  the  majority  leader 
restate  that? 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  stated  that 
that  part  of  the  request  was  being  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  HEINZ,  Mr,  President,  reserving 


the  right  to  object.  I  understand  that 
what  the  majority  leader  is  asking  is 
that  votes  occur  as  debate  on  each 
amendment  takes  place, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  That  really  is  the  way  it  should 
be  done,  so  that  ever>'body  knows  what 
they  are  voting  on  when  thev  vote. 

Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Has  there  been  any  in- 
dication as  to  when  we  would  begin  on 
Monday,  when  votes  might  first  com- 
mence? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^RD.  The  Senate 
would  come  in  at  9  and  begin  on  the 
amendments  bv  Mr.  Weicker.  with  a  30- 
minute  limitation  on  each.  It  would  be  all 
right  with  me  if  the  votes  did  not  occur 
that  early— say.  12  o'clock, 

Mr.  ■WEICKER.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willine  to  speak  on  all  three  of  my 
amendments  at  9  o'clock  and  then  have 
at  least  the  votes  on  my  three  amend- 
ments run  off  back  to  back. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Reserving  the  rieht  to 
object,  if  we  are  goine  to  back  off  from 
the  6  o'clock  .starting  time,  could  we  start 
the  votes  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  I  cannot  hear 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  RTEGLE.  There  was  an  obiection 
to  starting  the  votes  at  6.  I  wonder  if 
there  would  be  an  objection  to  stacking 
them  and  having  no  votes,  sav,  before 
2  o'clock. 
Mr.  BOSCH'WITZ.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  -What  does  the 
Senator  wish? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  would  agree  to 
Senator  Weicker's  request  for  10:30,  but 
at  that  time  we  begin  to  vote.  As  the 
Senator  from  West  'Virginia  said,  it  is 
properly  done  at  the  culmination  of  de- 
bate on  each  i.ssue. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Minne- 
.sota  is  ob'ectine  to  stacking  them' 
Mr  BOSCHWITZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  .say  to  my 
colleagues  that  in  a  situation  such  as 
this,  a  Senator  or  some  Senators  will 
be  inconvenienced  no  matter  what  we 
do. 

Could  we  begin  the  back-to-back  roll- 
call votes  after  Mr.  Weicker's  at  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  rather  than  6  o'clock? 

Mr.  BA'5fH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  maiority 
leader  is  right.  Somebody  is  eoing  to  be 
inconvenienced.  If  that  is  the  case,  it 
seems  to  me  that  everybody  should  take 
their  chance  and  follow  this  throueh 
the  way  the  maiority  leader  suggested. 

1  do  not  want  to  start  at  hi?h  noon  or 

2  o'clock  or  something  like  that. 

If  some  Senators  are  going  to  be  mak- 
ing speeches  and  others  are  going  to  be 
doing  other  things,  I  would  not  want  to 
wait  until  4  o'clock  before  we  started  to 
vote 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  make  the  request  that  the  rollcall  votes 
begin,  back  to  back,  at  4  p  m.  We  have 
done  that  often  here  on  Mondays  to  ac- 
commodate Senators  who  are  coming  in 
from  the  West. 

Mr.  BAYH.  With  all  respect.  I  would 
have  to  object  to  that.  Can  we  make  It 

2  p.m.? 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  make  the  plea 
that  it  be  4  o'clock.  I  think  we  would  be 
justified  in  doing  that,  because  in  the 
past  we  have  been  fairly  well  safe  until 
noon  on  Monday.  If  someone  had  some 
urgent  commitments,  such  as  Monday 
being  a  graduation  day  at  some  of  the 
universities  in  North  Carolina,  we  gen- 
erally could  get  by  until  3  or  4  without 
missing  more  than  one  vote. 

In  other  words,  this  situation  does  not 
arrive  on  Monday  very  often.  My  col- 
league. Senator  Helms,  and  I  have  an 
engagement  at  a  university,  and  this 
comes  about  once  a  year.  Frankly,  it  was 
set  on  a  Monday  because  we  thought  we 
could  take  a  chance  and  get  by.  But  if 
we  started  this  kind  of  voting  early  in 
the  day,  it  would  be  murder.  On  some  of 
these  amendments,  we  cannot  afford  to 
be  absent.  I  can  be  back  at  4. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  knows  it  has  been  a  long 
time  since  we  have  had  an  all  night  ses- 
sion on  Monday,  I  suggest  that  things 
go  on  in  Indiana  on  Monday  night  that 
do  not  come  along  every  year  or  every 
day.  This  a  potluck  situation  that 
treats  everyone  fairly. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Here  is  our 
Hobson's  choice.  We  either  have  this 
agreement  or  we  keep  going  tonight  or 
we  come  in  tomorrow  and  have  rollcall 
votes  tomorrow. 

Several  Senators.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD,  Let  us  pursue 
the  course  we  are  on  and  see  if  we  can 
get  an  agreement.  I  think  we  are  doing 
very  well  thus  far.  Let  us  try  to  resolve 
this, 

I  have  proposed  4  o'clock.  Let  us  split 
the  difference.  How  about  3? 

Senator  Morg.^n  says  he  is  agreeable. 
.He  is  going:  to  lose  some  votes  by  that. 
He  is  agreeable. 

How  about  Senator  Bath? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  gomg  to  tie  up 
the  whole  Senate :  but  I  do  not  know  why, 
if  we  make  an  exception,  we  cannot  come 
in  at  9  o'clock  and  take  potluck— either 
that  or  go  ahead  tomorrow,  I  have 
planned  things  for  tomorrow,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  be  the  only  one  objecting 
to  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  both  Senators.  I  certainly  can 
sympathize  and  empathize  with  them, 
because  they  are  going  to  miss  votes 
either  way.  We  have  not  been  having  the 
number  of  rollcall  votes  that  are  going 
to  occur  this  early  on  Monday. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  make  the  roll- 
call votes  begin  at  3  p.m.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  three  votes 

Mr.  'WEICKER.  I  made  my  offer  as  a 
matter  of  accommodation  to  everyone 
else,  but  if  they  want  it  at  3  o'clock,  that 
is  all  right. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  May  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? How  long  are  all  those  amendments 
going  to  take? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  did  not  bring 
my  slide  rule  with  me.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Eight  hours,  minus 
the  rollcall. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  8  hours  minus  the  rollcalls? 


Mr,  THURMOND,  Eight  hours. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'^RD,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  compute  it, 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  time  limitation 
adds  up  to  8  hours, 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ.  That  will  take  It 
to  9  hours, 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right  and  add 
the  rollcalls  on  that.  There  is  another 
hour, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  the  pro- 
viso that  there  be  no  more  amendments 
in  order  other  than  the  ones  enumerated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  second  degree 
one. 

Mr.  JA'Vnrrs.  what  is  the  time  of  the 
second  degree  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'VrRD.  Thirty  min- 
utes each. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Vote! 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
the  final  proviso  is  rollcall  votes  on 
amendments  if  ordered  to  begin  at  3 
o'clock.  This  does  not  include  rollcall 
votes  on  motions  or  points  of  order  or 
appeals  which  can  come  at  any  time. 
That  would  have  to  be  the  understand- 
ing. Otherwise  the  Senate  could  not 
operate. 

Mr,  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
agreement  stated? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  hope  I  do  not 
have  to  object,  but  I  have  two  Members 
on  this  side  who  have  a  particular  point 
of  view  in  respect  to  time  and  in  one  case 
on  stacking. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  give  me  just 
2  or  3  minutes  so  I  can  locate  these  lost 
souls,  I  will  be  glad  to  see  if  we  can  work 
this  out. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  B"^IID.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
we  are  waiting  on  that,  may  I  inquire 
from  the  majority  leader  if  an  amend- 
ment has  not  been  called  up  prior  to  3 
o'clock  what  is  going  to  happen  in  terms 
of  the  rollcall  vote  on  the  stacking 
process?  We  are  going  to  vote  on  all 
amendments  that  have  been  debated 
prior  to  3  o'clock  and  then  continuing  in 
the  order  until  finished? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes.  That 
would  be  agreeable  unless  changed  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ROBTTRT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
while  the  matter  is  being  discussed  by 
Mr.  Baker  and  others,  may  I  say  that 
there  are  15  amendments  here  and  with- 
out the  argeement  they  are  entitled  to 
2  hours  each,  so  that  is  30  hours  of 
amendments,  and  we  have  been  able,  if 
we  can  enter  the  agreement,  to  cut 
down  to  something  like  8  hours  or  9 
hours. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  with  Senators  who  had  par- 
ticular concerns  and  additional  reasons 
to  suggest  another  time,  and  there  are 
so  many  different  points  of  view  on 
this  side  I  must  tell  the  majority  leader 
I  do  not  believe  I  can  synthesize  to  him 
a  proposal.  The  Senators  I  have  in  mind 
are  here  in  the  Chamber.  I  suggest  the 
majority  leader  make  a  proposal  and  we 
will  see  what  happens  to  it. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  All  right.  I 
have  made  it  and  if  anyone  wishes  me 
to  repeat  it  or  the  Chair  may  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion IS  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  'BTRD.  What  does 
the  Senator  propose? 

Mr  PERCY.  Five  o'clock.  Stick  with 
what  we  said  all  along  for  months. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  May  I  say  to 
the  Senator  we  all  along  have  not  had  a 
conference  report  that  has  a  May  15 
deadhne  on  it  and  has  food  stamps 
backed  up  behind  it  and  black  lung 
benefits,  and  this  is  an  exigency  that 
comes  not  all  along,  I  say  that  most  re- 
spectfully to  the  Senator. 

I  will  be  willing  to  give  a  pair  on  any 
vote  that  comes  up.  I  will  vote  any  way 
that  the  Senator  wants  me  to  vote  to 
accommodate  him.  I  will  vote  the  op- 
posite way.  So  I  will  lose  all  those  votes. 
Pairs  do  not  count  as  votes  I  hope  that 
he  will  not  object  to  this  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  would  be  the  reaction  and  how 
would  we  work  out  on  those  that  have  to 
leave  on  Monday  night  if  we  started  at 
4  o'clock? 

Mr.  STE'VENS,  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Four  o'clock.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  start  the  voting  at  4 
o'clock. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI   How  about  4:15? 

ILauehter.l 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  ob.iect, 

Mr,  BOSCHWITZ,  What  is  the  agree- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAKFR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  state  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  I  will  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia to  restate  the  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  Senators  will  indulge  me.  I  will  not  go 
through  the  details  of  the  request  as  to 
the  names  of  authors  of  amendments 
and  the  time  allotted  to  each. 

In  short,  the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9 
o'clock  on  Mondav.  It  will  begin  with  a 
series  of  amendments,  acting  on  a  series 
of  amendments  circa  15  in  the  first 
degree,  with  amendments  in  the  second 
degree  in  order.  At  no  earlier  than  3  p.m. 
the  Senate  will  begin  voting  at  seriatum 
on  the  amendments  on  which  rollcall 
votes  have  been  ordered.  The  .sequence  in 
which  the  amendments  wull  be  called  up 
are  laid  out  in  the  Record. 

If  by  3  pm.  there  are  amendments  that 
have  been  enumerated  that  have  not  yet 
been  caUed  up,  the  Senate,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  bv  unanimous  consent, 
would  begin  back-to-back  votes  on  which 
there  would  be  10  minutes  for  each  roll- 
call vote,  following  which  the  Senate 
would  then  return  to  the  sequential  order 
of  the  amendments. 
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Rollcall  votes  could  occur  before  3 
o'clock  on  motions,  points  of  order,  if 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  if  appealed. 
No  other  amendments  than  those  which 


miss   every   rollcall   vote.   He   does   not 
object, 

Mr,  BAKER,  I  do  not  intend  to  object 

and    I    will    nnf.    hf>    inner      Kh*    ^^    T    ,,r,^„- 
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and  buyers  agreed  to  pay  more  for 
tobacco  if  farmers  would  reduce  their 
acreage  the  next  crop  year.  There  was  a 
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fate  in  the  marketplace.  The  New  Deal 
changed  that.  Badger  concluded: 
Production   control   and   government   aid 


me  read  to  you  a  quote  from  Ersklne 
Caldwell's  novel  "Tobacco  Road."  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with 


er  is  guaranteed  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  base  support  price. 
If   the   auction   price   falls   below   this 
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^  Rollcall  votes  could  occur  before  3 
o'clock  on  motions,  points  of  order,  if 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  or  if  appealed. 
No  other  amendments  than  those  which 
have  been  specified  would  be  in  order, 
with  the  exception  of  second  degree 
amendments. 

This  would  mean  that  final  action  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  would  occur  at 
some  time  late  in  the  evening  on  Mon- 
day. 

That,  in  a  general  way.  I  think,  covers 
the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia'' 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  have  any  time  diflBculties  on 
Monday  at  all  or  tomorrow  or  this  week- 
end or  the  first  weekend  in  5  weekends, 
but  I  have  heard  the  majority  leader 
whom  I  deeply  respect,  talk  about  im- 
posmg  discipline  upon  ourselves  and  that 
the  budget  process  has  to  go  on. 

I  have  also  heard  the  majority  leader 
change  the  date  for  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  this  evening  and 
yet  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  what  is 
distressing,  Mr.  Leader,  is  the  fact  that 
consideration  of  this  budget  resolution 
IS  approximately  3  weeks  late;  that  the 
Budget  Committee  started  late  because 
the  President  came  up  with  a  budget 
that  he  called  prudent  and  reasonable  or 
prudent  and  responsible  in  January  and 
then  withdrew  it,  and  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee consideration  started  late  as  a  re- 
sult, and  we  ended  our  consideration  on 
the  4th  of  April. 

,.  ^  ^^''ecall.  the  report  came  out  on 
the  9th  of  April,  and  there  were  3 
days  thereafter,  and  we  could  have 
t^t  i^.'!v,''°"^!'^^r^^'°"  °f  ^h*s  budget  on 
=fli  <.v.°^  ^^*^  "^  ^P"^-  We  began  In- 
stead   this   week.    3   weeks    later.    Now 

m!,  '^"i-  °V".^^^es  into  a  comer,  and  we 
^^fLT^^?^  ourselves,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  time  has  run  out 

So  while  I  withdraw  my  objection  with 
respect  to  the  agreement  on  Monday,  i 

not^^w^K  **J'  appropriate  that  we 
note  that  the  whole  process  has  been  de- 

.r^'!^H  ^^. '^"^^'^^^^o"  of  important 
amendments  has  been  squeezed  down 
because  it  is  late  in  that  process 

I  withdraw  my  objection 
th^H.^t^^K'^'".  P^^ident,  reserving 
on  thiflo?.°^'^'*-  *^  '^^"^^  '0  ""e  that 
»^H  '?^"«'"  of  ^oing  over  to  Monday 
and  starting  to  vote  Monday  afternoon 
this  is  a  crucial  matter  that  should  be 
acted  on    a  matter  that  has  some  pri- 

?,,ct  H^  •  ^r^  ^,°*"^  over  until  Monday 
just  does  not  make  sense 

^J/*'"  ^"^^  *°  ^**^  here  tonight  and 
vote  tomorrow.  I  will  have  difBcultv  being 
fkJfn.°"  Monday.  Everybody  has  been 
taking  care  of  their  own  interests,  and  I 
I  do  constrained  to  object,  and  so 
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is  Sard^^^^^^  OFFICER.  Objection 

my^'obj^tS.'''"-^"^'^"*-^^"^^-- 

at^P»n^^^!^^°  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator can  withdraw  his  objection 

thiJTv  f^°?.^'^  ^  ^^°  I  ^ant  to 
h^nnnf  i^^*"^*'^'^  ®^"«tor  because 
he  cannot  be  here  on  Mondav,  and  he  will 


miss  every  rollcaU  vote.  He  does  not 
object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  intend  to  object 
and  I  will  not  be  long,  but  do  I  under- 
stand the  majority  leader  to  say  in  his 
request  that  the  stacked  votes  would  be- 
gin no  later  than  or  no  sooner  than  3 
o'clock? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  believe  I  said 
no  earlier  than— I  thought  I  said  at  3. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  ought  to  be  at  3. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C    BYRD.  At  3  o'clock 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  so  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  So  the  request  is  for  the 
sequence  votes  to  begin  at  3  o'clock' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
got  a  good  representation  on  the  floor  at 
this  hour.  I  have  no  objection.  Other 
Members,  of  course,  can  speak  for  them- 
selves. I  judge  we  are  about  to  recess,  so 
if  anybody  has  such  objection  he  should 
speak  now  or  forever  hold  his  peace 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

TOBACCO    StTPPORT    PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  during 
consideration  of  this  resolution  one 
Senator  attacked  the  tobacco  price  sup- 
port program.  As  a  Senator  from  the 
leading  tobacco  State,  North  Carolina  I 
feel  I  must  set  the  record  straight. 

But.  before  I  begin  to  defend  our  pres- 
ent program,  I  would  like  to  review  the 
origins  of  the  program  and  explain  why 
I  support  it. 

Some  of  you  remember  personally  the 
Depression  that  struck  this  country  in 
1929,  and  those  of  you  who  do  not  have 
personal  memories  have  certainly  heard 
stories  from  your  relatives  or  read  books 
and  seen  photographs  of  the  sufTering 
that  occurred  then.  People  who  had 
worked  all  their  lives  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  hard  and  faithful"  work 
was  no  guarantee  that  they  would  keeo 
their  jobs.  Millions  were  thrown  out  of 
work  and  roamed  the  country.  They 
were  desperate. 

Tobacco  farmers,  like  millions  of 
others,  found  that  the  price  that  they 
got  for  their  product  dwindled  far  be- 
low production  costs.  A  pound  of  tobacco 
in  1932  was  bringing  about  9  cents  a 
pound,  and  some  North  Carolinians  were 
burning  tobacco  and  corn  for  fuel  in- 
stead of  giving  it  away  on  the  market. 
The  folklore  and  history  of  eastern 
North  Carolina  is  full  of  grim  stories  of 
hardship  and  suffering. 

In  1933,  Congress  passed  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act.  Since  tobacco 
farmers  had  already  planted  their  crops 
when  the  bill  passed,  there  seemed  no 
way  to  give  immediate  help,  and  when 
the  tobacco  markets  opened,  sure 
enough,  prices  were  low — too  low.  After 
a  few  weeks  of  low  prices  and  frustra- 
tion, the  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 
J  C.  B.  Ehringhaus.  traveled  to  Wash- 
ington and  with  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture people  and  other  southern  legisla- 
tors worked  out  a  plan  to  raise  prices. 

Out  of  that  State  action  came  the 
present  support  program.  The  Govern- 
ment brou?ht  the  tobacco  buvers  and 
manufacturers  together  to  talk  about 
raising  the  price  of  tobacco  that  year. 


and  buyers  agreed  to  pay  more  for 
tobacco  if  farmers  would  reduce  their 
acreage  the  next  crop  year.  There  was  a 
large  oversupply  of  tobacco,  for  farmers 
had  planted  as  much  tobacco  as  possible, 
hoping  that  volume  could  save  them 
from  low  prices. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  President,  overpro- 
duction had  been  a  problem  with  tobacco 
growers  for  hundreds  of  years.  There 
had  been  cycles  of  prosperity  and  de- 
pression that  were  directly  related  to 
supply.  During  all  those  years,  there 
never  had  been  a  cooperative  program 
among  farmers  that  proved  successful 
although  in  the  late  1920's  three  States' 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia,  tried  to  form  a  tri-state  co- 
operative. It  failed  because  farmers  did 
not  trust  each  other,  so  they  could  not 
get  production  low  enough  to  raise 
prices.  Instead  of  voluntarily  cutting 
acreage,  they  felt  that  they  had  to  con- 
tinue to  plant  the  usual  amount. 

When  farmers  were  presented  in  the 
fall  of  1933  with  reduction  contracts  to 
cut    production    under    a    Government- 
supervised    program,    some    95    percent 
signed  up.  They  realized  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  stability  to  their  farms  was 
by  voluntarily  planting  less  tobacco  to 
balance  supply  and  demand.  When  the 
tobacco  markets  reopened  after  a  few 
weeks,   the   price   of    tobacco   averaged 
over  17  cents  per  pound.  Farmers  sal- 
vaged their  land  and  looked  forward  to 
planting  les.s  tobacco  the  next  spring- 
less  tobacco  that  they  felt  content  would 
bring  more  income.  They  were  correct. 
Mr.  President.  let  me  allude  to  one  as- 
pect of  the  acreage  reduction  program 
that   has   generally   been   overlooked.  I 
mentioned  that  some  95  ijercent  of  the 
tobacco  farmers  signed  the  agreements 
to  reduce  acreage.  This  figure  included 
both  black  and  white  farmers,  both  own- 
ers and  tenants.  For  the  first  time  in 
many  of  the  black  farmers'  lives,  thev 
were  casting  a  ballot.  Also,  blacks  and 
whites  joined  together  to  attend  meet- 
ings where  the  program  was  explained 
to  them. 

Th's  program  not  only  loosened  the 
segregationist  policies  of  the  era  but  also 
gave  tenant  farmers,  black  and  white, 
more  bargaining  power  with  land'oards. 
"Tenants  c?.n  now  go  to  the  Government 
If  they  need  something  and  the  boss 
would  not  give  it  to  them."  one  tenant 
said  at  the  time.  "Before,  most  of  us  did 
not  know  what  was  going  on— only  what 
the  landlord  said."  The  early  tobacco 
program  did  not  make  radical  changes, 
but  it  did  ease  race  relations  and  give  the 
.sharecroppers  and  other  tenants  some 
breathing  space. 

The  tobacco  program  has  been  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  that  emerged 
from  the  New  Deal  agricultural  program. 
I  say  this  not  just  from  State  pride  but 
also  because  scholarly  studies  of  this  pro- 
gram support  my  position.  A  recent 
doctoral  dissertation  by  Anthonv  Badger 
^completed  at  the  University  of  Hull  in 
19741 .  "The  New  Deal  and  North  Caro- 
lina: The  Tobacco  Programme.  1933-40," 
proves  to  my  mind  that  this  program  was 
beneficial  to  tobacco  farmers. 

Badger  noted  that  tobacco  farmers 
had  previously  had  no  control  over  their 
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fate  in  the  marketplace.  The  New  Deal 
changed  that.  Badger  concluded: 

Production  control  and  government  aid 
gave  the  farmers,  who  had  previously  strug- 
gled as  Individuals  in  a  iiostlle  market,  the 
chance  for  collective  action  to  solve  their 
economic  difficulties.  They  could  now  or- 
ganize as  businessmen. 

I  agree  completely  with  this  conclu- 
sion. Why  should  tobacco  farmers  be 
singled  out  and  deprived  of  a  system  that 
has  served  them  for  almost  a  half  a  cen- 
tury? Why  fix  a  program  that  is  not 
broken?  The  tobacco  program  has 
changed  the  structure  of  agriculture  less 
than  any  other  commodity  program.  For 
example,  the  cotton  program  led  to  the 
end  of  sharecropping  as  a  way  of  life, 
and  though  I  certainly  am  not  defending 
sharecropping,  the  AAA  program  did  not 
ease  the  transition  from  farming  to 
urbanization  for  millions  of  southern 
cotton  farmers. 

Tobacco  farms  have  remained  small  in 
an  age  of  increasingly  large  farms  be- 
cause the  return  per  acre  is  greater.  An 
acre  of  tobacco  will  return  some  $2,376, 
while  an  acre  of  cotton  yields  $303.  corn 
$183,  soybeans  $162,  and  wheat  $71. 1  am 
using  here  1978  figures  from  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service.  Though  the 
figures  may  have  changed  somewhat 
since  then,  the  point  is  the  same — to- 
bacco is  a  cash  crop  that  can  keep  a 
small  farm  in  business. 

If  the  support  program  is  tampered 
with,  I  expect  that  the  number  of  farms 
will  dwindle  even  further.  The  structure 
of  the  tobacco  growing  areas  of  the 
South  will  be  changed,  and  larger  farms 
will  prevail.  A  way  of  life  will  have 
passed,  one  that  has  been  dwindhng 
away  too  fast  to  suit  me.  "Those  who 
labor  in  the  earth  are  the  chosen  people 
of  God."  Thomas  Jefferson  observed.  I 
wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  President,  tobacco  is  easy  to  pick 
on.  Out  of  some  2.8  million  farms  in  the 
United  States,  only  3  percent  are  classi- 
fied as  tobacco  farms.  Many  of  these 
are  small  family  farmers;  they  have  no 
great  wealth  or  large  holdings  of  land. 
They  work  extremely  hard,  for  tobacco 
is  a  labor  intensive  crop.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  data  for  1976  show 
tobacco  using  258.5  hours  of  labor  input 
per  harvested  acre,  compared  to  21.3 
hours  for  cotton,  3.3  hours  for  food 
grains,  and  4.4  hours  for  feed  grains. 
Over  the  vears  there  have  been  advances 
in  technology  that  have  eased  the  labor 
burden  on  tobacco  farmers,  but  still,  it 
is  backbreaking  work  that  goes  on  from 
sunup  to  sunset  during  harvest  time. 

It  is  significant  that  most  of  this  labor 
is  done  bv  the  people  who  live  on  the 
tobacco  farms.  In  some  cases  we  still 
swap  labor  in  barning  our  tobacco.  Sev- 
eral neighboring  families  will  pitch  in 
and  help  each  other  get  the  crop  in,  sav- 
ing the  necessity  of  paying  for  additional 
labor.  This  is  a  tradition  in  the  tobacco 
area,  where  the  notion  of  good  neighbors 
IS  still  alive  and  flourishinK.  This  is 
Similar  to  the  old  corn  shuckings  and 
barn  raisings  that  are  part  of  our  rural 
tradition. 

Why  do  people  still  plant  tobacco  each 
year  although  it  is  such  hard  work' 
There  is  no  simple  explanation,  but  let 


me  read  to  you  a  quote  from  Erskine 
Caldwell's  novel  "Tobacco  Road."  I  am 
sure  that  my  colleagues  are  familiar  with 
the  unsuccessful  struggle  that  Jeter 
Lester,  the  main  character  of  the  novel, 
had  trying  to  get  credit  to  plant  one 
more  crop.  He  was  an  old  man  who  had 
farmed  all  of  his  life,  and  for  him  it  was 
a  way  of  life. 

Jeter  Lester  said: 

When  the  smell  of  that  new  earth  turning 
over  behind  the  plows  strikes  me,  I  get  all 
weak  and  shaky.  It's  In  my  blood — burning 
broom-sedge  and  plowing  in  the  ground  this 
time  of  year.  I  did  It  for  near  about  fifty 
years,  and  my  Pa  and  his  Pa  before  him  was 
the  same  kind  of  men.  Us  Lesters  sure  like 
to  stir  the  earth  and  make  plants  grow  in 
It.  I  can't  move  off  to  the  cotton  mills  like 
the  rest  of  them  do.  The  land  has  got  a 
powerful  hold  on  me. 

Jeter  Lester  perished  in  a  brush  fire 
that  burned  his  home  at  night.  And  mil- 
lions of  other  poor  farmers  left  the  land 
during  the  1930's  because  it  could  no 
longer  support  them.  Since  1935  the  farm 
count  in  this  county  has  dropped  from 
6.8  million  to  2.3  million  in  1979.  In  the 
11  Southern  States,  farms  declined  from 
2.4  million  in  1940  to  723,000  in  1974.  And 
this  trend  continues. 

Let  me  reiterate.  Tobacco  keeps  small 
farmers  on  the  land;  it  enables  them  to 
continue  a  way  of  life  that  originated  in 
Jamestown,  the  first  permanent  English 
settlement  in  North  America. 

This  may  have  bordered  on  the  senti- 
mental, Mr.  President,  and  I  plead  guilty 
to  wanting  to  see  a  great  tradition  sur- 
vive. To  those  who  wotild  bury  tobacco 
farmers  by  removing  the  support  pro- 
gram, let  me  offer  a  scenario  of  what  will 
happen  in  more  realistic  terms. 

People  will  continue  to  smoke  no  mat- 
ter who  grows  the  tobacco.  Already  our 
product  is  faced  with  intense  competi- 
tion from  other  producers,  including 
Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  and  Brazil.  If  we 
stop  our  tobacco  programs,  I  expect  that 
the  small  farms,  having  to  face  again  the 
problem  of  no  production  quotas,  will 
for  several  years  overplant  and  glut  the 
market.  When  the  price  falls  so  low  that 
they  cannot  make  a  living,  they  will  go 
broke.  Their  land  will  be  bought  up  by 
large  farming  concerns  following  the 
trend  in  other  commodities.  Tobacco,  be- 
cause of  the  oversupply,  will  cost  less,  so 
the  price  of  manufactured  tobacco  prod- 
ucts will  fall,  making  cigarettes  less  ex- 
pensive and  easier  to  purchase.  There 
will  be  confusion  in  the  industry,  and  ul- 
timately I  suspect  that  there  will  be 
additional  demands  that  a  tobacco  sup- 
port program  be  initiated.  And  we  will 
be  back  where  we  started. 

I  would  like  to  explain  briefiy  how  the 
tobacco  support  program  works.  In  order 
to  give  stability  to  farmers,  who  are  at 
the  mercy  of  nature,  the  Government 
runs  a  program  that  assures  a  reason- 
able supply  of  tobacco.  Each  tobacco 
farmer  has  an  allotment  based  on  how 
much  has  been  grown  on  the  farm  over 
the  years.  After  assessing  the  world  out- 
look for  tobacco,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  assigns  a  quota  to  each  to- 
bacco farmer,  and  he  can  only  market 
that  much  tobacco.  In  exchange  for  com- 
plying with  this  quota,  the  tobacco  farm- 


er is  guaranteed  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  a  base  support  price. 
If  the  auction  price  falls  below  this 
target,  then  the  farmer  can  secure  a 
nonrecourse  loan  from  the  CCC  through 
the  tobacco  stabilization  corporation. 
When  the  market  improves,  the  stabill- 
z;ation  corporation  sells  the  tobacco  and 
recoups  the  money.  This  revolving  ftind 
has  been  extremely  successful,  costing 
the  Qovemment  about  1  million  per 
year. 

In  addition  to  the  support  program, 
the  inspection  and  grading  program  In 
1978  cost  $6.2  million:  $7.2  million  went 
to  research  and  extension  and  $2.1  mil- 
lion of  this  was  for  health -related 
research:  some  SO. 4  million  went  for  the 
market  news  service;  and  another  $0.9 
milUon  went  for  miscellaneous  tobacco 
activities.  Besides  the  CCC  program. 
other  tobacco  related  activities  added  up 
to  about  $14.7  million  in  1978,  according 
to  figures  from  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

The  revenue  spent  on  this  program  is 
paid  back  in  numerous  ways.  For  one 
thing,  the  tobacco  people  F>ay  tremendous 
taxes.  In  1977,  some  $6  billion  was  col- 
lected from  Federal.  State,  and  local 
taxes  on  tobacco.  Moreover,  farmers  pay 
income  tax.  they  buy  tools  and  imple- 
ments, and  they  keep  small  communities 
ahve.  Once  these  small  farmers  leave,  as 
numerous  studies  have  shown,  rural 
communities  and  small  towns  disappear 
for  lack  of  business  activity. 

Tobacco  also  helps  in  our  balance  of 
payments.  In  1979  the  United  States 
exported  257.387  tons  of  unmanufactured 
tobacco;  in  1978  it  was  317.527  tons.  The 
value  of  U.S.  manufactured  tobacco 
products  in  1979  came  to  $964  million. 
These  exports  are  crucial  in  these  days 
when  the  import  of  oil  cuts  into  our 
balance  of  payments. 

Despite  these  strong  arguments,  there 
are  those  who  would  like  to  destroy  the 
support  program,  and  most  of  these 
arguments  in  some  way  link  tobacco 
farming  with  health.  I  no  more  want  to 
tie  my  defense  of  tobacco  farmers  to 
health  than  a  Detroit  automobile  manu- 
facturer wants  to  tie  his  defense  of 
automobiles  to  emission  controls  or 
accidents. 

I  do  think  that  keeping  small  farmers 
in  business  by  the  support  program  seems 
more  logical  than  allowing  bureaucrats 
to  leave  work  and  attend  stop-smoking 
classes  funded  by  HEW.  Any  adult  who 
wants  to  stop  smoking  ought  either  to 
supply  the  willpower  or  the  money  for 
whatever  program  that  will  suffice  to 
discourage  the  unwanted  habit. 

If  there  are  those  who  want  to  drive 
a  knife  into  the  heart  of  one  of  the  last 
islands  of  traditional  rural  life  and 
threaten  numerous  rural  communities, 
then  cut  out  this  program.  Watch  chaos 
enter  into  an  otherwise  stable  and  tran- 
quil area.  Watch  the  number  of  family 
farms  decline  even  more.  Watch  a  seg- 
ment of  the  economy  dry  up.  and  watch 
the  unemployment  lines  grow. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
tobacco-support  program  is  one  of  the 
best  programs  that  the  Government  has 
set  up.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  time:  it 
works.  I  would  iu"ge  my  colleagues  to 
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give  their  wholehearted  support  to  pre-     deficit  spending  and  inappropriate  spe- 
serving  a  way  of  life  that  is  part  of  the     cial  interest  legislation.  No  attempt  to 
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it         vni^ol 


Should  the  situation  worsen  again,  we 
can  approve  the  necessary  budget  au- 
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would  be  discontinued 


MOND,  Stevens.  Laxalt,  Hatch.  Cochran, 
Simpson,    and    Heinz.    Since    then,    both 


which  recently  had  surpluses  are  project- 
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give  their  wholehearted  support  to  pre- 
serving a  way  of  hfe  that  is  part  of  the 
great  rural  tradition  of  the  United 
States. 

ON   THE   COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT   TO  THE 
BUDGET   RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Budget  Committee"s 
amendment  to  the  pending  measure,  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  1981,  1 
realize  that  the  votes  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment do  not  exist  at  this  time  and  that 
it  will  not  be  offered,  but  it  does  merit 
some  discussion. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  the  com- 
mittee amendment  will  do  more,  if 
adopted,  to  control  Government  spend- 
mg  over  the  long  run  than  any  other 
measure  that  has  been  discussed  this 
week. 

It  is  not  a  superficial  amendment  that 
promises  a  "quick-fix."  like  some  of  the 
propos£ils  the  Senate  has  debated  in  re- 
cent months.  Nor  is  it  a  politically  at- 
trative  amendment.  As  my  colleagues 
all  know,  our  constituents'  eyes  glaze 
over  when  we  talk  about  procedural  re- 
forms, and  it  will  Limit  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  pass  budget  busting  bills 
that  help  specific  interest  groups. 

But,  it  certainly  is  an  amendment 
which  is  badly  needed. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Act  became 
law  6  years  ago.  While  this  act  has  had 
a  salutary  effect  on  the.  Congress — I 
doubt  that  a  balanced  budget  resolution 
would  have  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
otherwise— there  are  weaknesses  in  the 
existing  procedure  that  make  it  difficult 
to  control  spending  in  a  rational  man- 
ner. 

The  two  most  serious  problems  with 
the  budget  process  are  as  follows: 

First,  only  the  overall  revenue  floors 
and  spending  ceilings  are  enforceable  at 
present,  and  there  is  no  mechanism  for 
enforcing  committee  <and  subcommit- 
tee) or  functional  allocations.  This  cre- 
ates a  situation  where  the  budget  proc- 
ess cannot  be  brought  into  plav  against 
a  fiscally  irresponsible  bUl  which  comes 
to  the  floor  early  in  the  annual  appro- 
priations cycle,  while  a  carefully  drafted 
and  responsible  bill  which  comes  before 
the  Congres.s  later  m  the  vear  may  au- 
tomatically trigger  the  Budget  Act. 

That  has  happened  this  year.  In  Jan- 
uarj-.  the  Senate  passed  two  bills  which 
violated  their  funct-onal  allocations 
Meanwh'le.  the  conference  report  for 
H^R.  3434,  an  important  social  services 
Dill  which  was  brought  in  under  budget 
cannot  be  given  final  approval  because 
the  overall  budget  ceilings  have  been 
triggered. 

The  second  problem  is  that  there  are 
no  teeth  whatsoever  in  the  first  budget 
resolution  Before  passage  of  the  second 
budget  resolution,  any  budget-busting 
bill  can  be  approved  The  tools  of  budget 
process  cannot  be  used  then,  leaving  the 
Congress  with  little  option  but  to  adjust 
the  second  budget  resolution  accord- 
mgly. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  of  life  that  special  in- 
terest groups  which  favor  a  certain  biU 
can  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Con- 
gress more  rapidly  and  intensely  than 
the  general  public.  It  is  th's  problem 
and  nothing  else,  that  has  led  to  chronic 
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deficit  spending  and  inappropriate  spe- 
cial interest  legislation.  No  attempt  to 
control  the  budget  can  work  unless  some 
procedural  obstacles  are  put  in  place  to 
even  things  out.  to  help  those  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  truly  interested  in 
holding  the  line  on  Federal  spending. 

The  committee  amendment  addresses 
these  problems. 

First,  it  would  require  a  special  pro- 
cedural vote  so  the  Senate  could  de- 
cide whether  to  proceed  to  vote  on  any 
measure  which  violates  a  committee  or 
functional  allocation  under  the  most  re- 
cently approved  budget  resolution.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  prevent  the  Congress  from 
sending  any  spending  measure  which 
violates  the  first  budget  resolution  to  the 
President  until  after  passage  of  the  sec- 
ond budget  resolution  and  any  relevant 
reconciliation  instructions. 

These  provisions  will  not  work  unless 
Members  of  Congress  continue  to  disci- 
pline themselves,  as  they  have  in  recent 
months.  But,  they  will  make  it  easier  to 
exert  self-discipline  by  making  the  first 
budget  resolution  and  committee  and 
functional  allocations  meaningful. 

I  have  heard  the  charge  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  amounts  to  a  power 
grab  on  the  part  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. Well,  I  am  not  and  have  never  been 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
have  no  vested  interest  here.  But,  let  us 
not  forget,  that  the  budget  resolutions 
must  be  approved  by  the  full  Senate  and 
the  full  House  before  they  can  go  into 
effect.  Adoption  of  this  amendment  will 
allow  the  Congress  to  better  enforce  the 
will  of  the  Congress,  not  the  will  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

It  is  true  that  this  amendment,  if 
adopted,  will  make  it  more  difficult  for 
some  congressional  committees  to  con- 
duct business  as  usual.  But,  without  these 
changes  it  will  prove  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  bring  the  budget  imder 
control. 

And  if  the  budget  is  not  brought  under 
control,  and  quickly,  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  object  to  adding  carefully 
designed  enforcement  mechanisms  to 
the  budget  process  will  find  that  the 
public  is  going  to  force  us  to  adopt  some 
drastic  measures  which  those  same 
Members  will  find  even  more  objection- 
able. 

WEICKER      AMENDMENT      TO      PROVIDE      BROOKE- 
CRANSTON   FUNDING 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  reluc- 
tantly must  oppose  this  amendment. 
Montana's  housing  industry,  like  the 
housing  industry  in  other  States,  is  feel- 
ing the  patjiful  effects  of  the  administra- 
tion's high  interest  rate  policy.  Mon- 
tana's timber  industry  is  in  a  severe  de- 
pression because  of  the  slowdown  in 
housing  starts. 

I  recognize  how  important  housing  is 
to  the  economic  vitality  of  this  Nation. 
The  Senate  has  already  acted  respon- 
sibly with  respect  to  the  housing  prob- 
lem. The  section  235  program  modifica- 
tion proposed  by  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  and  passed  by  this  body  several 
weeks  ago,  as  well  as  HUDs  moves  to 
help  finance  builder  inventories  through 
FHA  are  an  appropriate  response  to  the 
current  crisis,  particularly  since  interest 
rates  appear  to  be  coming  down  some- 
what. 


Should  the  situation  worsen  again,  we 
can  approve  the  necessary  budget  au- 
thority at  a  later  date.  We  have  updated 
the  Brooke-Cranston  program  so  it  can 
be  quickly  activated. 

I  wiU  continue  to  fully  support  neces- 
sary stimulus  for  the  building  industry 
But  at  this  time,  the  Senate  cannot 
weaken  its  resolve  to  approve  a  balanced 
budget.* 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  Hampshire  repre- 
sented to  this  body  that  CBO  had  "rec- 
ommended "  the  termination  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation. 

That  is  both  misleading  and  factually 
incorrect.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  included  a  discussion  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  on  page  43  of  its 
pubhcation,  "Reducing  the  Federal 
Budget,  Strategies  and  Examples." 

The  item  was  contained  as  a  hypo- 
thetical example  in  a  suggested  alterna- 
tive budget,  typical  of  the  high  and  low 
options  the  CBO  supplies  to  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  Members  may  examine 
alternative  policies  and  various  budget 
levels. 

I  did  not  argue  that  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  would  not  find 
elimination  of  legal  services  to  the  poor 
compatible  with  his  personal  philosophy 
But  it  is  false  and  misleading  to  sug- 
gest that  CBO  "recommended"  its  termi- 
nation. 

Rather,  CBO  provided  analysis  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  termination 
of  the  program.  In  my  view,  those  argu- 
ments, which  are  reproduced  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  weigh  quite  convincingly, 
on  balance,  for  the  conclusion.  That  the 
legal  services  pro.?ram  should  continue 
to  be  supported  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  vital  and  necessary  service  to 
the  poor  and  unemployed  especially  in 
our  north  country. 

CBO  made  no  recommendations.  CBO 
does  not  make  policy  recommendations 
to  the  Congress,  and  it  is  regrettable 
that  any  Senator  would  seek  to  misuse 
CBO's  analysis  in  this  way. 

I  ask  that  page  43  of  the  CBO  publica- 
tion I  have  described  be  reproduced  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

I  believe  the  page  itself  is  the  best  evi- 
dence of  what  CBO  said  about  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation. 
The  excerpt  follows: 

Termination  of  the  Legal  Services 

Corporation 

Savings  by  fiscal  year :  Millions 

1981   J250 

1982   341 

1983    369 

1984 399 

1985 432 
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Cumulative  5-year  savings 1.791 

The  Legal  Services  Corporation  (LSC)  Is  a 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  established  In 
1974  legislation.  Through  about  360  local  pro- 
grams, employing  7,000  lawyers.  It  provides 
legal  assistance  to  the  poor  in  civil  matters. 
Most  ot  the  poor  now  have  access  to  LSC  pro- 
grams, although  some  persons  are  barred 
by  reason  of  geography  and  although  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program  is  limited  by 
large  caseloads 

There  Is  no  reliable  basis  for  estimat- 
ing the  costs  that  would  be  Incurred  if  the 
federal  role  In  the  program  were  ended.  Pre- 
sumably, some  of  the  existing  local  programs 
would  be  continued,  v/lth  state  or  local  fund- 
ing replacing  the  federal   funds.  In  other 


cases,  the  program  would  be  discontinued 
altogether. 

The  American  Bar  Association  taltes  the 
position  that  "every  lawyer,  regardless  of 
professional  prominence  or  workload,  should 
find  time  to  participate  in  serving  the  dis- 
advantaged." If  the  practicing  lawyers  in  the 
United  Slates  were  to  give  an  average  of  one 
hour  a  week  in  pro  bono  legal  service  to  the 
poor,  the  effect  would  be  a  ie\el  of  service 
equivalent  to  the  current  federal  program. 

Proponents  of  direct  federal  funding  point 
out  that  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
created  because  access  by  the  poor  to  civil 
legal  assistance  was  demonstrably  inade- 
quate, and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  .sup- 
pose that  matters  would  be  different  if  the 
Corporation  were  done  away  with.  Oppon- 
ents argue  that  the  responsibility,  if  any. 
for  correcting  the  situation  does  not  lie  with 
the  federal  government:  and  that  a  more 
universal  program  could  be  achieved  by  reg- 
ulation at  the  state  and  local  level — a  change 
that  Is  not  likely  to  occur  so  long  as  federal 
funding  Is  available  for  civil  legal  assistance 
to  the  poor. 9 

THE    CHILES    AMENDMENT    TO    THE    FIRST    CON- 
CURRKNT     BUDGET     RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  this  body  has  agreed  to  an 
amendment,  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  inflationan,'  effects  of 
Federal  regulations  should  be  monitored 
as  part  of  our  program  of  fiscal  restraint. 
This  amendment  further  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  implement  a  policy  of  balancing 
the  costs  of  new  regulations  against  cost 
reductions  in  existing  regulations  so  that 
new  regulations  will  have  a  "zero  net  in- 
flation impact." 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  passed 
the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  53  to  34.  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  was  pleased  to  sup- 
port it.  However,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
or  the  limit.s  of  this  measure.  The  amend- 
ment merely  exhorts  the  President  to 
take  action  to  deal  with  the  inflationary 
impact  of  new  regulations.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress gives  agencies  the  power  to  promul- 
gate regulations  in  the  first  place,  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  delay  reform  by  pushing 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  cleaning 
up  the  inflationary  mess  created  by  regu- 
lation off  on  the  President. 

The  increasing  costs  of  complying  with 
Federal  regulations  aggravate  our  al- 
ready unprecedented  rate  of  infiation  by 
raising  prices  without  a  corresponding 
rise  in  productivity.  In  1979,  for  example, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer of  complying  with  Federal  regula- 
tions amounted  to  $102.7  billion,  or  about 
$400  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country.  In  light  of  such  statistics, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  beheves  that 
our  Government  can  no  longer  blunder 
toward  even  worthwhile  regulatory 
goals  unconcerned  by  the  costs  our  peo- 
ple must  bear  to  attain  them. 

Legislation  is  needed  which  requires 
an  agency  to  set  out  the  trade-offs  of  a 
proposed  rule,  receive  public  input  on 
the  rule,  and  reach  a  reasonable  con- 
clusion that  a  new  rule  is  worth  its  costs 
i^ast  fall  the  Senator  from  Kansas  In- 
troduced such  legislation.  S.  1969,  the 
Rulemaking  Improvements  Act"  with 
the   cosponsorship   of   Senators   Thot- 


MOND,  Stevens.  Laxalt.  Hatch.  Cochran. 
Simpson,  and  Heinz.  Since  then,  both 
the  Judiciary  and  Governmental  Affairs 
Committees  have  reported  omnibus 
regulatory  reform  bills  which  have  some 
proviRion.«  requiring  agencies  to  describe 
the  effects  of  new  regulations.  None  of 
these  proposals,  however,  go  bevond  mere 
descriptions  to  impase  a  workable  stand- 
ard for  rulemaking  v.-hich  will  help  re- 
duce the  infiationary  aspects  of  r^:ula- 
tion. 

Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
intends  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
these  bills,  based  on  my  earlier  pro- 
posal, when  this  legislation  comes  to  the 
Senate  floor.  This  amendment  will 
afford  the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  take 
truly  effective  action  to  deal  with  the 
inflationar>-  aspects  of  regulation.  It 
will  require  agencies  to  describe  the  an- 
ticipated benefits,  costs  and  other  ad- 
verse effects  of  new  rules  when  they  are 
proposed.  It  will  give  the  public  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  rule- 
making and  insert  private  expertise  in 
the  regulatory  process.  Finally,  it  will 
require  an  agency  to  reasonably  con- 
clude, before  a  new  rule  can  become 
effective,  that  the  benefits  of  the  rule 
will  outweigh  its  costs  and  that  the  pro- 
posed rule  is  the  most  cost-effective  al- 
ternative for  achieving  the  regulatory 
goals  from  among  the  various  means 
identified  during  the  rulemaking. 

This  amendment  will  not  require  bene- 
fits or  costs  to  be  quantified,  recogniz- 
ing that  many  indirect  benefits  or  costs 
cannot  be  described  numerically. 
Rather,  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  new 
rule  would  be  precisely  described  in  the 
best  possible  wav,  whether  that  is  in 
numbers  or  in  words. 

Most  importantly,  this  amendment  will 
not  impose  any  mathematical  formula  on 
the  agency  assessment  of  benefits  and 
costs.  The  agency  must  'reasonably  con- 
clude" that  a  rule  will  be  ultimately  bene- 
ficial. This  is  a  familiar  standard  in  the 
law  most  commonly  expressed  as  the 
"reasonable  man"  standard  in  tort  law.  It 
has  proven  to  be  a  flexible,  yet  a  very  real 
standard  in  other  areas  of  the  law  and 
should  be  so  here. 

At  bottom,  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Kauiaa  is  not  a  startling  departure 
from  current  practice.  The  vast  majority 
of  regulatory  decisions  involve  an  im- 
plicit weighing  of  benefits  and  costs.  This 
proposal  merely  requires  that  the  assess- 
ment of  benefits  and  costs  be  a  focus  of 
public  scrutiny. 

Above  all,  this  proposal  gives  real  effect 
to  the  sense  of  the  Congress  as  expressed 
m  this  amendment  to  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  strongly  recommends  this  pro- 
posal to  the  Senate  and  invites  his  col- 
leagues to  join  what  may  well  be  the  most 
substantial  regulatory  reform  we  can  en- 
act.* 

SUPPORT  FOR  KASSEBAUM-BRADLET 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1073 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ators Bradley  and  Kassebaum  as  our 
economy  sinks  deeper  into  the  recession, 
the  fiscal  condition  of  our  State  govern- 
ments will  worsen.  Already  many  States 


which  recently  had  surpluses  are  project- 
ing sizeable  deficits.  Although  it  appeared 
that  tlie  States  were  on  solid  ground,  the 
figures  have  been  deceiving. 

During  1978  the  total  of  all  State 
budget  surpluses  was  roughly  $27  billion. 
However,  when  the  fiscal  condition  of 
each  of  the  States  was  closely  examined, 
most  of  this  sum  existed  in  three  States: 
Alaska.  California  and  Texas.  All  of  these 
States  are  either  major  food  or  energy 
producers.  Therefore,  all  of  these  States 
experienced  rising  revenues  as  a  result  of 
effect  of  inflation  on  these  commodities. 
Clearly,  these  States  are  not  typical  of 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

By  and  large  most  of  the  States  have 
been  operating  on  tight  budgets  Gen- 
erally, State  constitutions  prohibit  defi- 
cits; therefore,  they  are  forced  to  bal- 
ance revenues  with  expenditures  Fur- 
thermore, many  States  are  required  to 
keep  reserve  funds  as  a  buffer  against 
cyclical  declines  in  revenues  without 
which  mandated  expenditures  might 
force  States  into  illegal  deficit  spending. 

Although  some  States  have  passed  tax 
cuts  during  the  past  few  years,  most  cuts 
have  been  designed  for  specific  purposes. 
For  example,  in  the  Northeast,  tax  cuts 
were  aimed  at  stopping  the  flow  of  pop- 
ulation and  business  to  lower  tax  areas. 
It  was  thought  that  h'gh  taxes  were  pre- 
venting local  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. In  other  regions,  property  tax 
relief  was  targeted  to  special  groups 
rather  than  general  tax  relief.  Generally 
it  was  the  poor,  the  near  poor,  the  elder- 
ly, and  the  disabled  who  benefited. 

A  recent  National  Governors'  Asso- 
ciation survey  disclosed  that  in  1978,  58 
percent  of  State  revenue  sharing  funds 
supported  education  and  social  services 
for  the  poor,  elderly,  and  mentally  ill: 
the  remainder  was  used  for  capital  im- 
provement, retirement  benefits  for  State 
and  local  government  employees,  and 
such  miscellaneous  purposes  as  tax  re- 
bates for  homeowners,  farmers,  renters, 
and  handicapped  persons. 

On  the  average.  States  have  passed 
through  40  percent  of  their  GRS  funds 
to  the  localities.  Slashing  the  States' 
share  would  severely  disrupt  and  have  an 
adverse  affect  on  the  quality  of  services 
provided  by  municipal  governments 
nationwide. 

As  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  and  others  have 
noted,  the  Federal  Government  often 
imposes  mandates  on  State  and  local 
governments  without  determining  the 
cost  of  these  mandates  or  providing  ade- 
quate Federal  funding.  "There  are  few 
who  would  question  the  desirability  of 
such  national  goals  as  fair  treatment  of 
all  races  and  sexes,  pure  air  and  water, 
preservation  of  historic  sites,  access  to 
governmental  information,  or  citizen 
participation."  the  Commission  says.  Yet 
requiring  conformance  with  these  and 
other  goals  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
Federal  funds  has  placed  a  great  admin- 
istrative burden  on  recipients  of  Federal 
aid. 

A  recent  University  of  California- 
Riverside  study  identified  1.260  Federal 
mandates,  of  which  80  percent  have  been 
imposed  since  the  enactment  of  revenue 
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sharing.  In  the  view  of  State  and  local 
officials,  revenue  sharing  helps  to  com- 
pensate for  these  mandates,  the  cost  of 


Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  high  ad- 
miration for  the  manner  in  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 


the  full  amounts  requested  for  many 
important  programs  within  the  function 
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(FHWA)  then  apportions  to  each  State 
its  share  of  the  authorizations  at  the 


state  highways.  4  years  for  other  Federal- 
aid  highway  categories).  Funds  are  ob- 


thorized  for  expenditure  in  fiscal  year 
1981. 
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sharing.  In  the  view  of  State  and  local 
officials,  revenue  sharing  helps  to  com- 
pensate for  these  mandates,  the  cost  of 
which  would  otherwise  be  borne  by  State 
and  local  taxes. 

As  the  recession  deepens,  local  gov- 
ernments will  be  hard  pressed  to  main- 
tain adequate  services.  Because  of  ever 
increasing  inflation  localities  will  be 
forced  to  lay  off  workers  in  an  effort  to 
stay  within  budget  constraints.  This  sit- 
uation will  be  further  aggravated.  Ulti- 
mately it  will  be  the  individual  taxpayer 
who  will  be  asked  to  pay  more  and  more 
Higher  sales  amd  property  taxes  will  be 
needed  by  State  and  local  governments 
in  order  to  make  up  this  revenue  gap. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  very  unclear  how 
cutting  the  States'  share  of  general  rev- 
enue sharing  will  do  any  good  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  To  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  this  cut  will  do  much 
to  exacerbate  the  problem. 

I  urge  that  we  restore  the  funds  for 
the  States'  share  of  general  revenue 
sharing.* 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  for  3 
days  we  have  been  giving  careful  and 
detailed  consideration  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  86,  first  concurrent 
resoluUon  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  is  a  very  important  and  sig- 
niflcant  resolution.  It  is  particularly  im- 
portant since  the  congressional  budget 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
tains the  first  balanced  Federal  budget 
in  12  years.  This  refiects  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  atack  both  the 
immediate  and  long-term  causes  of  In- 
fiation. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  number 
of  roUcall  votes  on  amendments  which 
have  been  offered  to  the  resolution.  The 
consideration  of  individual  items  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  not  a  procedure 
which  is  contemplated  by  the  budget  law 
but  it  is.  of  course,  permitted  by  the 
rules.  In  the  course  of  the  consideration 
of  this  budget  resolution  we  have  had 
occasion  to  pass  on  many  separate  and 
individual  programs. 

I  already  have  a  voting  record  on 
many  of  these  items  and  would  not  have 
supported  a  number  of  them  had  they 
arisen  in  a  different  situation.  However. 
I  have  banded  together  with  a  number 
of  other  Senators  to  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  defend  it  against  amendments. 
The  primary  objective  in  my  mind  Ls  to 
achieve  the  balanced  budget  which  the 
resolution  promises,  and  this  method  of 
protecting  and  then  passing  the  resolu- 
tion is  the  only  way  to  protect  the  budget. 
Therefore,  many  of  the  votes  which  I 
cast  on  amendments  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution  were  votes  to 
sustain  the  integrity  of  the  resolution  it- 
self and  to  bring  about  a  balanced 
budget.  As  I  have  said.  I  would  have 
voted  differently  on  a  number  of  these 
items  had  they  arisen  in  a  different  con- 
text. An  example  of  this  Is  the  amend- 
ment which  proposed  to  eUmlnate  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  have  not 
supDorted  this  program  in  the  past  and 
would  have  voted  to  el'mlnate  funding 
for  it  had  It  been  presented  as  a  separate 
issue.  There  are  other  amendments  in 
the  same  category. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  a  very  high  ad- 
miration for  the  manner  in  which  the 
distingtiished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  (Mr.  Hollings)  has 
handled  and  defended  this  resolution.  My 
purpose  has  been  to  support  him  and  the 
committee  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. Of  all  the  votes  which  have  been 
taken,  I  believe  there  was  only  one  in 
which  I  did  not  support  the  commit- 
tee's position. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  floor  manager  of 
the  budget  resolution  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  fiscal  year  1980  transportation 
outlay  figure.  In  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  a  ceiling  of  $18.6  billion  was  estab- 
lished for  transportation  with  a  portion 
of  this  amount  for  Federal-aid  highways. 
In  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981  budg- 
et and  subsequent  revision  he  requested 
an  increase  of  $1.4  billion  in  outlays  for 
liquidating  cash  from  the  highway  trust 
fund  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  es- 
tablished a  new  ceiling  of  $19.5  billion  in 
the  resolution  currently  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  the  transportation  func- 
tion. This  is  an  increase  of  $900  million. 
The  report  accompanying  the  resolution 
states  on  page  240  that  the  $900  million 
is,  and  I  quote,  "necessary  to  pay  for 
highway  construction  which  has  already 
been  completed  and  for  which  payment  is 
due." 

I.  therefore,  ask  the  floor  manager  to 
indicate  his  understanding  of  the  state- 
ment contained  in  the  report  with  re- 
spect to  increased  transportation  outlays 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  resaond  to  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works.  After 
careful  consideration,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee did  recommend  an  increase  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980  function  400  totals 
for  transportation.  I'he  outlay  total  was 
Increased  by  $900  million.  By  itself,  this 
increase  would  not  provide  for  the  full 
amount  of  supplemental  funding  even- 
tually requested  by  the  Administration 
for  Highway  Construction. 

Our  figures  for  this  part  of  the  high- 
way program,  for  outlays  to  liquidate 
prior  highway  obligations,  are  always 
based  on  estimates.  Our  current  esti- 
mate from  CBO  is  that  $1.1  billion  in 
additional  liquidating  cash  will  be  re- 
quired. The  President's  revised  request 
is  for  an  additional  $1.4  billion  in  liqui- 
dating appropriations. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  these 
highway  bills  represent  prior  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  need  to 
be  paid.  The  increased  spending  does 
not  reflect  anv  new  or  imanticipated 
highway  legislation.  Because  of  the  need 
to  liquidate  prior  obligations  In  the 
highway  area,  the  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  function  400  ceilings  be 
increased.  However,  while  the  Budget 
Committee  recommends  revision  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  ceilings  to  meet 
important  funding  requirements  in  a 
number  of  key  areas,  we  did  not  provide 
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the  full  amounts  requested  for  many 
important  programs  within  the  function 
allocations.  This  is  because  the  commit- 
tee was  not  willing  to  abandon  the  com- 
mitment to  budgetary  discipline  embod- 
ied in  the  second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 

Notwithstanding  this,  the  committee 
expects  that  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  meet  the  CBO  estimate  of  $1.1 
billion  to  pay  for  completed  highway  con- 
struction could  be  accommodated  within 
the  fiscal  year  1980  increased  outlay  ceil- 
ing, and  that,  if  necessary,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would  find  savings 
In  other  programs  where  the  spending 
needs  were  less  important. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
budget  resolution,  that  his  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  committee's  intention  and 
view  of  the  liquidating  cash  problem  is 
understandable.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transportation  is 
currently  marking  up  the  flscal  year  1980 
supplemental  and  intends  to  appropriate 
$1.4  billion  for  liquidating  cash.  I  further 
understand  that  Representative  Giaimo 
on  behalf  of  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee offered  an  amendment  to  raise  the 
transportation  outlay  ceiling  by  $700  mil- 
lion, and  the  increase  was  adopted. 

With  these  actions  set  forth,  can  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for 
some  indications  of  his  view  on  this  mat- 
ter in  the  House-Senate  conference  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  the  flscal  year 
1980  liquidating  cash  needed  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  will  be 
very  carefully  examined  by  the  conferees 
on  the  budget  resolution.  We  understand 
the  problem  and  its  importance,  but  we 
cannot  abandon  overall  budgetary  re- 
straint. It  is  my  feeling  that  the  Senate- 
reported  resolution  could  accommodate 
necessary  highway  spending  within  the 
aggregate  recommendation,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  conferees  will  make  every 
effort  to  provide  an  adequate  spending 
allowance  for  this  and  other  necessary 
requirements. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  floor  manager  for  his  understanding 
of  the  highway  programs  needs  in  this 
tight  budget  period. 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  administration's  request  for 
$1.4  billion  in  outlays  for  liquidation  of 
contract  authority  in  flscal  year  1980  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program's 
source  of  funding  is  the  highway  trust 
fund.  Trust  fund  revenues  are  derived 
from  highway  user  fees  including  a  4- 
cent  per  gallon  gas  tax  and  excise  taxes 
on  such  items  as  tires  and  lubricating 
oil.  These  revenues  can  be  expended 
only  for  the  Federal-aid  highway  pro- 
gram. The  authorizing  committees  in  the 
Congress  provide  contract  authority  out 
of  the  highwav  trust  fund  for  the  vari- 
ous Federal-aid  highway  categories.  The 
Federal        Highway        Administration 


(FHWA1  then  apportions  to  each  State 
its  share  of  the  authorizations  at  the 
beginning  of  each  fiscal  year. 

The  States  obligate  their  apportion- 
ment and  enter  into  contracts  for  spe- 
cific projects,  agreeing  to  pay  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  with  State  money. 
The  States  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  Federal  matching  share  and 
FHWA  reimburses  the  States.  In  order 
for  FHWA  to  do  this,  funds  must  be  ap- 
propriated from  the  highway  trust  fund 
for  liquidation  of  contract  authority. 
Originally  FHWA  requested  a  supple- 
mental of  $4C0  million  in  order  to  reim- 
burse States  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
1980. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  $400 
million  will  not  be  sufficient  and  an 
additional  $1  billion  of  liquidating  cash 
will  be  needed  to  reimburse  States  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

This  Senator  fully  understands  the 
impact  this  will  have  on  fiscal  year  1980 
outlays.  The  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
supported  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  and  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget,  and  believes  the  highway  pro- 
gram must  absorb  its  share  of  the  reduc- 
tions. However,  in  this  particular  case 
the  Federal  Government  has  already  en- 
tered into  obligations  with  the  States  in 
good  faith  that  these  bills  will  be  paid. 

I  concur  with  the  points  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  (Mr.  Bentsen)  has 
made  and  urge  my  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  and  Appropriations  Committees 
to  provide  sufficient  funds  to  liquidate 
contract  authority  in  flscal  1980.» 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  consistently  supported  the  need 
for  a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  who  has  earlier  acknowl- 
edged the  role  of  the  Budget  Committee 
in  moving  the  Senate  toward  this  goal.  I 
must  say  that  I  am  perplexed  in  assess- 
ing the  Budget  Committee's  recommen- 
dation v;lth  regard  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program.  The  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981  pro- 
poses a  reconciliation  instruction  to  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee to  rescind  budget  authority  for  the 
highway  program.  It  is  an  instruction 
that  seems  unnecessary  in  view  of  other 
legislative  constraints  on  the  highway 
program  and  it  doss  not  seem  to  recog- 
nize how  the  highway  program  functions. 
Moreover,  it  is  inconsistent  with  other 
assumptions  of  the  budget  resolution. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  is 
of  a  unique  nature.  The  spending  rate  in 
the  program  is  not  controlled  by  the  ap- 
propriations process  but  rather  by  the 
authorizing  committee  which  provides 
contract  authority.  The  total  authoriza- 
tions is  available  to  the  States  for  obli- 
gation on  the  first  day  of  each  fiscal  year. 
No  appropriation  is  required  for  this  ap- 
portionment. This  program  is  funded 
from  the  highwav  trust  fund  specifically 
designed  to  receive  revenue  from  the 
users  of  the  system.  Obligations  are  in- 
curred when  the  projects  of  the  States 
are  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Funds  that  are  not  obligated 
in  a  given  fiscal  year  may  be  obligated 
in  subsequent  fiscal  years  until  the  ap- 
portionment lapses  (2  years  for  inter- 


state highways,  4  years  for  other  Federal- 
aid  highway  categories'.  Funds  are  ob- 
ligated on  a  first-come  first-served  basis. 
A  key  element  of  the  entire  highway 
program  is  the  annual  obligation.^  ceiling 
that  controls  yearly  obligations.  Since 
enactment  of  the  Budget  Act.  this  obli- 
gation ceiling  has  overlayed  the  budget 
authority  of  the  Federal-aid  highway 
program  by  setting  the  total  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  obligated  in  a  given 
flscal  year. 

Let  me  take  fiscal  year  1980  as  an 
example.  Highway  program  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1980  in  the 
1978  Surface  Transportation  Assistance 
Act  is  approximately  $8.7  billion.  If  we 
add  to  this  figure  the  unobligated  appor- 
tionments from  previous  years,  the  total 
pool  of  apportionments  available  for 
obligation  was  about  $16  billion.  The 
obligations  ceiling  was  set  by  Congress 
at  $8.75  billion.  Clearly,  at  this  ceiling 
all  States  would  not  be  able  to  obligate 
all  of  the  funds  that  had  been  appor- 
tioned to  them.  Now.  the  administration 
is  proposing  that  the  obligations  ceiling 
for  fiscal  year  1980  be  reduced  to  $7.6 
billion  in  order  to  effect  a  reduction  of 
about  $450  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1981 
outlays.  If  Congress  adopts  this  recom- 
mendation, it  will  clearly  mean  that 
highway  program  spending  will  ulti- 
mately be  reduced  by  $1.15  billion.  In  my 
view,  it  will  mean  fiscal  year  1980 
"budget  authority"  would  be  curtailed 
by  $1.1  billion.  I  can  assure  you  that 
there  are  many  States  that  believe  that 
an  obUgations  ceiling  reduction  repre- 
sents a  real  loss;  at  least  12  have  filed 
suits  contending  that  they  will  be 
harmed  by  these  reductions.  In  fact,  in 
forecasting  flscal  year  1981  outlays  the 
Budget  Committee  assumes  a  reduction 
of  the  highway  outlays  based  on  the 
lower  obligations  ceiling. 

But  then  we  come  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  to  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  to  rescind 
highway  budget  authority  by  $300  mil- 
lion in  flscal  year  1981.  In  the  1978 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act. 
Congress  authorized  some  $9.2  billion  for 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

In  its  March  15  report  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  Environment  and  Pubhc 
Works  Committee  recommended  an  obli- 
gations ceiling  of  $8.45  bilUon.  Again,  in 
my  view  this  represents  a  reduction  in 
flscal  year  1981  "budget  authority"  of 
$750  million.  It  is  a  flgure  roughly  con- 
sistent with  the  administration's  pro- 
posal of  an  $8.4  billion  obligation  ceiling 
and  the  Budget  Committee's  assump- 
tion of  an  $8.3  billion  ceiling.  If  Con- 
gress enacts  an  obUgations  ceiling  near 
this  amount,  it  will  reduce  flscal  year 
1981  "budget  authority"  by  more  than 
twice  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  in  its  reconciliation 
instruction. 

I  believe  we  must  face  the  realities  of 
this  situation.  Either  the  obligations  ceil- 
ing has  an  effect  or  it  does  not.  Right 
now  the  budget  report  seems  to  play  it 
both  ways.  It  assumes  a  smaller  fiscal 
year  1980  obligations  ceiling  will  reduce 
flscal  year  1981  outlays.  But,  it  assumes 
that  a  smaller  flscal  year  1981  obligation 
ceihng  has  no  effect  on  what  can  be  au- 


thorized for  expenditure  In  flscal  year 
1981. 

Mr.  President,  if  Congress  continues  to 
move  in  the  direction  that  it  now  appears 
to  be  on  highway  obligations,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  reduced  by  almost  $1.8  bil- 
lion during  flscal  year  1980  and  flscal 
year  1981  from  the  contract  authority 
passed  by  Congress  in  the  1978  Surface 
Transportation  Assistance  Act.  I  would 
say  that  this  program  is  bearing  at  least 
its  fair  share  of  reductions  in  the  effort 
to  balance  the  Federal  budget.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Budget  Committee  will  re- 
consider its  proposed  reconclUation  in- 
struction in  view  of  this  information. 
•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conventional  wisdom  demands  a  bal- 
anced budget  to  control  inflation  despite 
the  quaintness  of  the  suggestion  that  a 
$2.5  trillion  economy  is  Influenced  by  the 
paring  of  a  $16  billion  deficit.  More  likely 
the  expediencies  of  this  political  season 
which  suggest  the  Russians  are  con- 
trolled by  increased  expenditures  and  in- 
flation by  decreased  expenditures  will  do 
neither — and  in  fact  some  damage  to  the 
economy  and  national  security. 

Other  countries  are  not  so  concerned 
about  the  size  of  government  deficits.  In 
1979,  the  Japanese  Government  ran  a 
$62  billion  deflcit.  West  Germany's  fed- 
eral spending  was  proportionally  higher 
than  ours.  Yet  neither  country  has 
reaped  the  double  digit  inflation  we  are 
told  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such 
policies.  On  the  contrary,  inflation  last 
year  was  5  percent  in  Japan,  4  percent 
in  West  Germany,  and  14  percent  in  the 
United  States  The  experience  of  those 
countries  implies  that  how  a  government 
spends  money  is  as  Important  as  how 
much  It  spends. 

In  the  nations  which  experience 
growth  and  relatively  stable  prices  have 
policies  geared,  not  to  last  month's  con- 
sumer price  index,  but  to  the  economic 
challenges  of  the  next  decade  In  a 
world  where  all  nations  depend  upon 
others  for  supplies  and  markets,  where 
the  policies  of  governments  and  central 
banks  alike  are  undone  overnight  by 
the  movement  of  a  trillion  dollars  worth 
of  xenocurrencies  and  industries  are 
made  obsolete  by  actions  of  an  oil 
cartel,  economies  require  something 
more  than  narrow  applications  of 
economic  theory  based  upon  the  behavior 
of  markets  and  nations  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Inflation,  trade  deficits,  unstable 
currencies  and  business  cycles — the 
economic  quandaries  of  the  1980's — are 
global  and  structural.  A  nation  which 
contents  itself  with  illusory  budget 
balancing  will  be  left  behind. 

One  lesson  of  postwar  h'story — a  les- 
son grasped  bv  our  competitors — is  that 
successful  global  competition  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  private  sector  alone. 
Other  nations  are  not  so  fastidious  about 
distinctions  between  the  private  and 
public  sectors.  Governments  go  all  out  to 
support  industry.  Our  Government  sup- 
ports industry,  if  at  all.  by  accident. 
The  most  competitive  U.S.  industries — 
aerospace.  computers.  agriculture — 
have  all  benefited  mightily  from  the  visi- 
ble hand  of  the  Federal  Government 
suoporting  R.  &  D.,  flnEUicing  exports  and 
procuring  their  products. 
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Today's  investments  in  basic  research 
and  applied  technology  are  the  basis  for 
tomorrow's  industries  and  the  Nations 


be  held  to  the  1980  level,  with  no  adjust- 
ment for  inflation. 
The  irony  of  such  action  has  seemingly 


It  does  nothing  to  help  workers  in  tex- 
tile, steel  and  auto  industries  adapt  to 
new   careers   or   provide   incentives   for 
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is  going  is  much  of  Its  sinew.  The  flab     more    important    than    other    Federal     Government   today   is   to   get  its    own 
gets  augmented  by  billions  of  inflation-     .spending.  spending  under  control. 
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Today's  investments  in  basic  research 
and  applied  technology  are  the  basis  for 
tomorrow's  industries  and  the  Nation's 
trade,    wealth    and    employment.    Yet, 
vhen  the  budget  is  slashed  the  long-term 
activities,  without  strong  constituencies 
i-nd  quantifiable  benefits  are  hardest  hit. 
A  balanced  budget  is  a  desirable  means 
of  taking  pressure  oS  the  money  supply 
and  treating  the  psychology  which  causes 
inflation  by  anticipating  it.  But  already 
that   pressure  is  coming  off— and  this 
budget  does  not  take  effect  until  next 
October  when  the  recession  will  be  in  full 
swing.  This  rush  to  balance  the  budget 
will  produce  unbalanced  budgets.  It  will 
produce  inflation  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. This  nominally  balanced  budget  will 
damage  activities  which  offer  a  basis  for 
economic    growth,    price    stability    and 
Government  revenue.  Bv  the  time  the  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget  takes  hold,  the  costs 
of  unemployment  will  wipe  out  all  hope 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  macroeconomic  effects  of  a  "bal- 
anced budget"  will  be  undone  by  events, 
and  this  exercise  will  have  damaged  price 
stabilizing,  job  and  wealth  generating 
activities  of  the  Government.  Because  of 
the  long-term  nature  of  basic  research 
the  space  program,  energy  research,  ag- 
ricultural research,  development  of  fuel- 
efficient  transportation  sy.stems  and  ex- 
port markets,  the  ultimate  losses  pre- 
sented by  budget  cuts  or  project  deferrals 
for  everything  except  the  military  are 
difficult  to  calculate.  But  they  will  be 
substantial. 

NASA's  aeronautical  research  program 
would  have  supported  fundamental  work 
m  aerodynamics,  avionics,  propulsion 
aircraft  operations  and  safetv.  continu- 
ing a  governmental  role  in  aviation  which 
dates  back  to  191.5.  This  research  has  pro- 
duced significant  contributions  to  the 
aviation  mdustry— from  the  sweptwing 
concept  to  the  transonic  compressor  A 
6o-year  tradition  of  Government  sup- 
port for  basic  research,  which  is  beyond 
the  resources  of  any  companv.  has  pro- 
duced an  aviation  industry  which  dom- 
inates the  world  and  consistently  pro- 
duces our  strongest  export  surpluses. 
Some  78  percent  of  the  commercial 
transports  flying  today  in  the  world  are 
or  L  S.  design  and  manufacture.  The  air- 
craft industry,  excluding  missiles  and 
space  activities,  employed  over  640  000 
people  in  January'  1980.  Exports  of  civii 
aircraft,  engines,  parts,  accessories  and 
^<V:!llP^^p^Jnclnding  spares-during 
1978  totaled  S6  billion.  NASA's  aero- 
nautical research  gets  cut  20  percent 

The  European  Airbus  is  already  being 
flown  by  one  airhne  in  this  country 
Federal  agencies  have  begim  to  procure 
European  jets  and  helicopters.  Brazil  has 
begun  to  supply  the  growing  market  for 
commuter  aircraft. 

Even  energy  research  is  not  exempt 
from  the  budgeteers  ax.  The  breeder 
reactor  development  program  is  being 
decimated.  The  Argonne  National  Lab- 
oratory faces  a  layoff  of  as  manv  as  700 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technical  sup- 
port people  who  together  represent  a 
major  part  of  US.  technical  capability 
for  carrying  out  research  and  develop- 
ment on  advanced  nuclear  reactors 
Overall  Federal  outlays  for  energy  will 


be  held  to  the  1980  level,  with  no  adjust- 
ment for  inflation. 

The  irony  of  such  action  has  seemingly 
been  lost  to  the  budgeteers.  To  cure  in- 
flation which  is  in  no  small  measure  the 
result  of  energy  prices,  the  research 
which  offers  energy  price  stability  will 
be  slowed  down  or  stopped  altogether. 

The  Department  of  Transportation's 
cooperative  program  of  automotive  re- 
search was  an  easy  target.  It  would  at- 
tack another  aspect  of  the  energy  crisis — 
including  the  40  percent  of  U.S.  energy 
consumed  by  automobiles.  This  prograrn 
would  also  address  the  U.S.  industry's 
flagging  competitiveness  in  world  auto 
markets,  including  our  own  market.  As 
Detroit  retools  for  30-mile-per-gallon 
standards,  Volkswagen  is  refining  an  80- 
mile-per-gallon  car. 

To  suggest  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  role  to  play  in  the  economy 
does  not  sit  well  with  traditional  notions 
about  the  omnipotence  of  private  enter- 
prise and  the  irrelevance  of  government. 
A  $12  million  Government-industry  R.  & 
D.  effort  on  automobile  technology  is  un- 
settlmg.  Yet  a  $1.5  billion  handout  to 
Chrysler— a  massive  diversion  of  credit 
to  a  firm  unable  to  demonstrate  any 
long-term  viability— does  not  violate  our 
convoluted  sense  of  capitalism.  Worker 
adjustment,  retraining  and  relocation 
programs  such  as  those  developed  in 
Sweden  are  "too  much  government."  Yet 
larger  amounts  of  Government  expendi- 
ture will  be  devoted  to  unemployment 
compensation  and  trade  adjustment 
benefits— which  do  nothing  but  consign 
laborers  to  unproductive  lives  on  and  off 
the  dole. 

Our  passion  for  confining  Govern- 
ment involvement  in  the  economv  to  tax 
concessions,  bailouts  and  regulation  is 
producing  nonsolutions.  Unemployment 
declining  comnetitiveness  and  "severe 
structural  adjustment  problems  are  ig- 
nored as  the  Government  subsidizes 
overcapacity  in  the  steel  industry  and  a 
geriatric  auto  company. 

A  decade  of  such  actions  in  the  face  of 
sophisticated  competition  from  abroad 
could  transform  the  face  of  American 
industry.  "We  do  not  have  to  look  far  for 
signs  of  the  Chrysler  syndrome.  Ford 
United  States  Steel,  the  tire  industry  all 
are  in  for  a  wave  of  radical  retooling  if 
they  are  to  remain  competitive.  For  other 
industries— such  as  textiles,  consumer 
electronics  and  footwear— it  may  be  too 
late.  -Without  adjustment  mechanisms  to 
assist  displaced  workers  and  to  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  labor  and  capital  to  pro- 
ductive sectors,  political  pressures  will 
lock  the  country  into  the  spiral  of  sub- 
sidies, inefficiency  and  declining  produc- 
tivity which  have  crippled  the  British 
economy.  There,  the  Government  spends 
$2  million  a  day  to  support  the  uncom- 
petitive British  steel  corporation.  The 
United  States  already  has  a  S500  million 
loan  guarantee  program  to  keep  steel 
firms  here  afloat. 

Every  year  the  pleas  for  special  protec- 
tion mount.  And  every  year  the  critical 
problem  of  providing  for  the  effective 
adjustment  of  workers  and  industries 
impacted  by  structural  econom-c  change 
is  ignored.  Trade  adjustment  assistance, 
as  we  know  it,  promotes  no  adjustment. 


It  does  nothing  to  help  workers  in  tex- 
tile, steel  and  auto  industries  adapt  to 
new  careers  or  provide  incentives  for 
labor  mobility.  It  does  nothing  to  reor- 
ganize the  assets  and  personnel  of  Chrys- 
ler along  competitive  lines. 

One  of  the  most  promising  economic 
activities  of  the  Government  is  a  small 
effort  by  the  National  Science  Foimda- 
tion  to  support  industry-university  co- 
operation on  generic  technology  reiearch 
and  assist  entrepreneurs  with  high- 
technology  products.  With  only  $6  mil- 
lion, some  30  successful  enterprises  have 
been  spawned,  over  1,000  jobs  created, 
and  well  over  $6  million  in  Government 
revenues  generated. 

Largely  on  the  basis  of  NSF's  ground- 
breaking work,  the  President  announced 
last  November  an  "innovation  package" 
to  arrest  declining  industrial  produc- 
tivity, restore  U.S.  competitiveness  and 
simultaneously  combat  inflation  and 
stagnation.  After  an  18-month  study  in- 
volving a  score  of  agencies  and  hundreds 
of  advisers,  he  concluded  that  technol- 
ogy-related programs  in  the  Commerce 
Department  and  NSF  deserved  $58  mil- 
lion. The  total  new  initiatives  announced 
in  his  message  to  Congress  reduced  the 
figure  to  $44.6  million.  The  innovation 
initiatives  for  industry  have  now  been 
whittled  down  to  $26.1  million. 

Expanded  support  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  announced  with  much  fan- 
fare less  than  2  years  ago,  has  been 
translated  into  budget  cuts  for  the 
agency  this  year.  Our  competitors  offer 
more  official  financing  at  better  terms 
th3n  Ex-Im  can  match.  Japan  and  Great 
Britain  support  35  percent  of  their  ex- 
ports with  credits,  insurance  and  guar- 
antees. The  French  support  29  percent. 
The  United  States  aids  6  percent.  -When 
zealots  attack  the  Federal  budget,  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  fact  that  Ex-Im 
requires  no  direct  Government  expendi- 
tures or  to  the  40.000  jobs  and  the  Gov- 
ernment revenues  generated  by  each  $1 
billion  in  exports.  In  the  name  of  fiscal 
restraint,  a  program  which  is  laughably 
inadequate  already,  sustains  a  $500 
million  cut. 

As  the  United  States  cuts  back,  the 
West  Germans.  French,  and  Japanese  are 
poised  to  exploit  the  opportunities  it 
foregoes.  Budget  cutting  has  forced 
NASA  to  .schedule  only  nine  experiments 
for  the  Space  Shuttle  lab.  The  Europeans 
plan  39  The  French  have  pushed  ahead 
in  nuclear  technology  and  have  surpassed 
us  in  breeder  reactor  design.  The  Japan- 
ese have  unveiled  prototype  semiconduc- 
tors which  exceed  the  state-of-the-art 
in  U.S.  industn,'.  As  the  budget  axe  comes 
down  on  space  sciences  and  applications, 
high  energy  physics,  energy  and  agricul- 
tural research  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health — foreign  competitors  redouble 
their  efforts.  Precisely  those  activities 
which  offer  the  greatest  long-term  prom- 
ise for  noninflationary  economic  growth 
are  expendable.  Between  recissions  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  reductions  in  the 
next,  some  $1.4  billion  in  Federal  R.  &  D. 
spending  will  be  lost.  The  conventional 
fiscal  wisdom  strikes  hard  at  potentials 
for  increased  productivity  in  the  public 
and  private  .sectors. 

We   prefer   the   illusion   that  we   are 
trimming  flab  from  the  budget,  but  what 
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is  going  is  much  of  its  sinew.  The  flab 
gets  augmented  by  billions  of  inflation- 
ary' dollars  for  the  military.  The  eco- 
nomic payoffs  from  research  are  some- 
times more  than  a  decade  away,  and  its 
beneficiaries  are  not  much  help  in  a 
budget  process  which  answers  to  the 
most  vocal  advocates  of  the  conventional 
wisdom.  The  most  promising  and  produc- 
tive activities  of  Government  tend  to 
lose  out  under  pressure  to  cut  the  budget 
for  everything  except  the  military.  And 
so  in  the  name  of  national  security  we 
buy  more  insecurity.  This  budget  is  bal- 
anced on  paper  only.  It  will  cause  infla- 
tion and  recession.  It  will  cause  larger 
budget  deficits  than  might  be  the  ca.se. 
and  it  will  cause  instability  the  world 
over  which  all  the  arms  it  buys  are  help- 
less to  control.  I  would  vote  for  a  reso- 
lution which  offered  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  1981  and  later  years.  I  cannot 
vote  for  this  monument  to  political 
timidity  and  economic  backwardness.* 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr  President,  to- 
day the  U.S.  Senate  is  about  to  take  a 
step  that  frankly  is  the  essence  of  infla- 
tion. Here  we  have  the  third  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget,  euphemistically 
called  the  second  revised  resolution  on 
the  budget,  and  we  are  about  to  add  even 
more  spending  authority  to  it  to  make 
room  for  these  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. 

That  does  not  say  much  for  our  "re- 
solve," does  it? 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  think  we 
could  ask  any  100  human  beings  in  the 
Gallery  today  to  come  down  here  and  sit 
In  these  seats  during  this  so-called 
budget  process  and  the  country  would 
be  better  off. 

The  reason.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
these  people  here  today  and  most  other 
Americans  in  this  country  do  not  have 
unlimited  supply  of  money.  The  Senate 
apparently  believes  that  it  does. 

Any  of  these  people  who  own  a  check- 
book know  that  a  budget  is  a  limit  on  the 
amount  of  money  you  can  spend.  In  most 
families,  if  Johnny  needs  braces.  Susie  is 
going  to  have  to  wear  her  shoes  for  an 
extra  season,  or  if  the  price  of  gasoline 
goes  to  $1.50  a  gallon,  the  family  will 
either  have  to  drive  less  or  cut  back 
somewhere  else. 

But  in  the  Government,  we  simply 
raise  taxes  or  print  more  money  and 
come  back  later  to  adjust  our  numbers 
so  we  can  continue  to  look  good.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  today.  Mr.  President, 
dressing  up  the  books  just  in  case  the 
taxpayers  want  to  take  a  look  someday. 

Now  I  realize  that  the  Government 
makes  mistakes  in  its  calculations  from 
time  to  time  and  more  money  must  be 
spent  in  some  areas  than  was  previously 
thought.  As  soon  as  that  happens,  how- 
ever, we  run  straight  to  the  budget  and 
cry  to  get  the  numbers  increased 
upwards. 

Instead,  we  should  be  cutting  back  on 
unnecessary  programs,  looking  for  waste. 
searching  for  the  snot  where  we  can  get 
the  extra  money  that  we  need  to  shift 
to  a  higher  priority  nrogram  or  activity. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  trouble.  In  our 
anxiousness  to  please  every  interest 
group,  we  have  abandoned  the  notion 
that  some  Federal  spending  might  be 


more    important    than    other    Federal 
spending. 

We  have  lost  the  ability  to  fund  one 
project  over  another  project.  Instead,  we 
fund  both  projects  fully  and  make  up 
for  it  by  bumping  the  budget  numbers 
upward  and  allowing  inflation  to  eat  up 
enough  dollars  in  taxes  to  make  up  the 
difference. 

The  real  tragedy  here  is  that  some  of 
the  money  in  this  supplemental  request 
for  appropriations  is  money  that  truly 
needs  to  be  spent  in  places  that  taxpayers 
have  long  indicated  were  high  priority. 

Take  for  example  the  supplemental  re- 
quest for  liquidating  cash  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund.  This  money  has  been 
obligated  by  the  U.S.  Government  and 
the  several  States  to  highway  contractors 
who  for  the  most  part  have  already  done 
the  work  that  we  contracted  with  them 
to  do. 

We  spend  this  money  in  1979  and  now 
is  the  time  to  pay  the  bill. 

But  instead  of  spending  this  user- 
originated  and  user-approved  money  on 
highways  we  "save"  it,  which  allows  us 
to  deficit  spend  in  other  areas  that  have 
not  generated  fimds  paid  by  users. 

This  savings  accoimt  approach  pen- 
alized the  taxpayers  who  have  paid  their 
own  way  in  this  Government  service  and 
rewards  recipients  of  programs  of  ques- 
tionable or  no  value. 

All  this  at  the  price  of  the  States, 
which  are  now  trying  to  figure  out  how 
to  run  their  highway  programs  with  a 
billion  dollars  too  little  money. 

But  why  do  we  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  off  these  highway  contractors? 
Because  the  fundamental  change  in  our 
highway  system  now  requires  that  we 
maintain  existing  highways  rather  than 
build  new  ones.  It  is  plam  to  see  that  the 
engineering  time  and  environmental 
study  time  and  the  land  acquisition  time 
just  is  not  present  in  these  kind  of 
operations  and  the  money  can  just  plain 
be  spent  faster  now  than  it  could  be 
when  we  were  taking  years  and  years  to 
build  interstate  highways. 

This  phenomenon  finally  caught  up 
with  us.  but  it  took  us  by  enough  surprise 
that  we  in  essence  found  ourselves  with 
a  $1.4  billion  mistake. 

I  say  the  highway  contractors  should 
be  paid  for  the  work  that  they  have  done. 
But  I  say  the  Congress  should  be  true  to 
its  budget  ceilings.  If  the  administra- 
tion miscalculated  on  the  amount  of 
money  needed,  let  the  administration 
send  in  a  $1.4  billion  rescission  some- 
where. 

That  is  what  every  American  family 
has  to  do  when  it  makes  a  budget  error. 
Tliat  is  what  any  100  persons  sitting  in 
this  Gallery  today  would  do  if  they  had  a 
chance  to  co.Tie  sit  down  here  and  do  it. 

And  that  is  what  Congress  should  do.» 

THE  BALANCED  BITDGET  THAT  IS  NOT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
ident.  I  shall  vote  against  the  budget  res- 
olution. It  is  a  blueprint  for  continued 
high  inflation. 

It  provides  for  1981  spending  of  $613 
bullion — an  increase  of  $65  billion  over 
the  amount  annroved  by  the  Congress 
last  November  for  the  current  year. 

The  dominant  problem  facing  the  U.S. 


Government   today   is  to   get  its    own 
spending  imder  control. 

Yet,  this  new  budget  continues  the 
same  reckless  spending  policies  which 
have  done  so  much  to  heap  double-digit 
inflation  and  double-digit  interest  rates 
on  the  American  people. 

Not  only  does  this  budget  not  control 
spending — but  it  envisions  huge  addi- 
tional revenues  coming  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  working  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  contended  that  this  new  budget 
is  a  balanced  one.  I  predict  that  wnll  be 
proved  false. 

The  so-called  balance  in  the  budget 
has  been  produced  by  raising  revenue  es- 
timates, not  by  cutting  spending.  I  am 
convinced  that  spending  will  accelerate 
even  beyond  the  already  excessive  totals 
projected  in  the  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate. 

I  predict  a  major  deficit  in  1981 — per- 
haps as  much  as  $30  billion. 

Indeed,  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  testi- 
fied before  my  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Taxation  that  the  off-budget  items  alone 
will  produce  an  $18  or  $19  billion  deficit, 
even  if  on-budget  spending  does  not 
increase. 

To  me  it  is  tragic  that  the  Congress 
will  not  come  to  grins  with  a  major  cause 
of  inflation:  namely,  excessive  Govern- 
ment spending. 

The  key  to  a  sound  economy  is  to  re- 
duce the  huge  annual  increases  in  the 
cost  of  Government.  Yet  this  budget 
provides  one  of  the  largest  spending  in- 
creases in  recent  years — and  takes  from 
the  American  working  people  a  record- 
breaking  share  of  their  income  in  taxes. 

I  must  say  that  the  financial  history  of 
the  Government  over  the  last  5  years  In- 
dicates that  the  hopes  which  many  had 
for  better  spending  control  when  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  was  instituted 
have  not  been  fulfilled. 

During  the  5  fiscal  years  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process,  the  Congress 
has  raised  the  ceiling  on  expenditures  in 
its  final  resolution  in  every  year  except 
fiscal  year  1978.  In  3  of  the  5  years,  a 
substantial  increase  was  made  by  means 
of  a  third  concurrent  resolution,  ap- 
proved 5  months  after  conclusion  of 
the  normal  budget  process. 

In  every  fiscal  year  except  fiscal  year 
1978,  the  last  resolution  enacted  has  rep- 
resented an  increase  in  allowable  outlays. 
For  the  4  completed  years,  the  net  in- 
crease in  final  resolutions  has  been  $17 
billion.  For  fiscal  year  1980,  the  increase 
is  almost  $19  biUion.  Clearly,  the  ceilings 
are  highly  elastic. 

In  the  critical  area  of  budget  author- 
ity, the  record  is  similar  to  the  record  for 
outlays  in  that  the  last  budget  resolu- 
tion raised  the  total  in  every  year  except 
1978. 

The  year-to-year  percentage  increase 
in  budget  authority  has  been  In  double 
digits  each  year  except  1979.  so  it  would 
be  difficult  to  establish  a  case  that  sig- 
nificant restraint  has  been  exercised  in 
this  &,r6& 

One  very  interesting  figure  emerges 
when  we  compare  Federal  spending 
growth  rates  for  the  years  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process— 1976-80.  Inclu- 
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sive — with  the  rates  for  the  5  preceding 
years— 1971-75,  inclusive.  These  rates 
are  as  foUows:  ■ 


not  mark  the  achievement  of  a  final 
goal.  Rather  it  is  but  an  important  step 
along  the  road  to  Federal  fiscal  stability. 


the  reductions  in  budget  stimulus — then 
recession  wUl  unbalance  the  budget,  in 
addition   to  its   disastrous   human  toll. 
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vate  initiative  in  solving  this  important     the  Federal  Government  still  bears  prin- 
economic  problem.  cipal  responsibihty  for  addressing  many 

____..,.-  .sntvifir-  nat.jnnnl  nrohlpm.s 


is  old  enough  and  tested  enough  to  seek 
more  teeth.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
in  tnis  resolution. 
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slve — with  the  rates  for  the  5  preceding 
years— 1971-75,  inclusive.  These  rates 
are  as  follows: 


Percent 

7 

10 

8 

9 

21 

12 


1971  — 

1972  

1973  - — 

1974  

1975  

1976  - 

1977  10 

1978  12 

1979  9 

1980  (est.) -. - 15 

The  average  spending  growth  rate  for 
fiscal  years  1971-75  was  10 '2  percent, 
which  was  actually  lower  than  the  IIV2 
percent  rate  which  wiD  obtain  for  fiscal 
years  1976-80,  assuming  the  1980  projec- 
tion holds. 

While  we  cannot  conclude  from  this 
that  the  budget  process  has  not  reduced 
spending  below  what  it  would  have  been 
in  its  absence — this  cannot  be  known — 
we  can  say  that  the  process  has  not  in 
itself  reduced  the  growth  in  spending 
below  what  prevailed  before  it  was  insti- 
tuted. 

Indeed,  the  growth  In  spending  has 
accelerated. 

I  find  these  results  most  discouraging. 
I  believe  they  point  to  the  critical  need 
for  firm  controls  on  Federal  spending — 
which,  as  I  see  it.  is  now  completely  out 
of  control. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  outlays,  revenues,  deficits 
and  budget  authority  in  each  budget  res- 
olution since  1976,  together  with  actual 
results  for  each  completed  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Istruo- 

2d  reso- 

3d reso- 

lution 

lution 

lution  > 

Actuil 

1976: 

0 

367 

375 

366 

R 

298 

301 

300 

D 

69 

74 

zztzz 

66 

BA 

1977: 
0 

386 

408 

415 

413 

413 

418 

403 

R 

362 

362 

348 

358 

0 

51 

51 

70 

45 

BA.._ 

454 

452 

473 

465 

1978: 

0 

461 

458 

451 

R . 

396 

397 

402 

D 

BA 

1979: 

65 
506 

61 
500 



49 
501 

0 

449 

488 

495 

493 

R 

448 

449 

461 

466 

0 „ 

51 

39 

34 

27 

BA..„ 

569 

556 

559 

560 

1980: 

0 

532 

548 

566 

NA 

R 

509 

518 

529  .. 

D 

23 

30 

37 

BA 

604 

638 

654  . 



'  1980— Senate  version.  • 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  1981  proposes  the 
first  balanced  budget  in  over  a  decade. 
It  is  a  milestone  in  the  long  struggle  to 
overcwne  the  deficit  thrust  upon  the 
Budget  Committees  as  they  began  their 
work  in  1974.  It  is  a  significant  achieve- 
ment. I  support  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it.  It  is  the  best  hope  for  a 
return  to  fiscal  sanity. 

Today's  balanced  budget  proposal  does 


not  mark  the  achievement  of  a  final 
goal.  Rather  it  is  but  an  important  step 
along  the  road  to  Federal  fiscal  stabihty. 
"Hie  proposed  budget  is  balanced,  but  fis- 
cal stabihty  has  not  yet  become  a  reah- 

ty. 

The  economy  is  volatile,  both  infiia- 
tion  and  unemployment  threatening  us. 
Significant  shifts  in  either  could 
threaten  budget  balance,  which  is  at 
best  tenuous  in  this  uncertain  economic 
climate.  The  recent  7-percent  unem- 
ployment rate  is  ominous.  It  is  good  that 
we  face  the  economic  uncertainties  of 
the  next  year  with  a  budget  proposal 
that  is  balanced.  Whatever  the  future 
holds,  that  is  a  good  starting  point.  But 
we  will  need  several  years  of  belt 
tightening  and  fiscal  austerity  before 
we  can  have  fiscal  policies  that  will  sure- 
ly weather  economic  circumstances.  And 
while  our  surplus  is  sufficient  to  permit 
a  $10  billion  payroll  tax  reduction,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  permit  an  adequate 
lightening  of  tax  burdens — to  encourage 
savings  and  investment,  to  Ugh  ten  the 
load  of  the  individual  taxpayer,  and  to 
provide  tax  equity. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  must  guard 
this  new  fiscal  policy  as  we  consider  the 
budget  resolution  here  on  the  floor  over 
the  next  several  days.  We  must  support 
the  decisions  that  have  made  the  bal- 
ance possible.  To  fail  to  support  those 
often  difficult  decisions  that  brought  the 
budget  into  balance  may  well  mean  fis- 
cal chaos  for  the  next  several  years  as 
all  budget  discipline  disappears. 

Nor  should  we  fall  into  the  trap  of 
assuming  that  if  some  budget  reductions 
are  good,  more  will  be  better.  Further 
major  reductions  in  spending  like  those 
in  the  Committee's  alternative,  could  be 
destructive  of  support  for  the  budget 
process  both  in  this  Chamber  and  around 
the  country.  Major  reductions  in  rev- 
enues just  when  we  are  achieving  some 
measure  of  fiscal  discipline  could  destroy 
all  restraint.  With  few  exceptions,  this 
budget  represents  a  careful  measuring 
of  the  sacrifices  necessary  on  the  part 
of  all  Americans  which  are  required  to 
restore  our  financial  equilibrium. 

THE    ECONOMY 

Surely  the  most  menacing  things  as 
we  begin  consideration  of  the  1981  budget 
are  the  competing  forces  of  inflation  and 
recession  in  our  economy  and  their 
potential  impact  on  our  fiscal  policy. 
Equally  disturbing  is  our  inabiUty  to 
forecast  the  economic  path  of  the  next 
18  months. 

Inflation  is  now  nmning  around  18- 
percent  rate,  near  the  highest  in  our 
history.  We  are  counting,  perhaps  too 
much,  on  restrained  fiscal  policy  to  help 
bring  inflation  down.  But,  inflation  has 
been  caused  by  many  things  beyond  our 
control,  such  as  energy  prices.  So  if  this 
policy  of  fiscal  restraint  does  not  work, 
then  inflation  will  wreak  havoc  on  our 
budget  balancing  plans,  as  it  does  on  the 
budget  of  every  American. 

Unemployment  leapt  to  7  percent  last 
month  and  many  other  indicators  are 
signaling  a  recession.  We  can  only  hope 
that  we  have  estimated  its  depth  cor- 
rectly. If  the  recession  is  worse  than  we 
anticipate — caused  perhaps  in  part  by 


the  reductions  in  budget  stimulus — then 
recession  will  unbalance  the  budget,  in 
addition  to  its   disastrous   human   toll. 

I  stress  the  deleterious  effects  that  the 
economy  can  have  on  the  budget  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  adopting 
the  budget  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
arrived  at  budget  balance  as  we  enter 
these  difficult  economic  times.  The 
budget  that  is  presented  is  carefully 
considered  for  its  impacts  on  our  econ- 
omy. To  do  significantly  more  cutting 
would  be  to  bring  on  a  very  serious  reces- 
sion. To  do  less  would  signal  defeat  for 
our  anti-inflation  efforts. 

So  the  budget  we  consider  here  today 
is  acceptable  when  viewed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fiscal  and  economic  pol- 
icy. But  what  about  the  defense  of  our 
country  and  the  protection  of  the  gener- 
al welfare  with  which  the  Congress  is 
charged?  How  has  the  budget  dealt  with 
these  issues? 

I  suppose  I  am  like  everyone  else  when 
I  say  that  I  am  not  happy  with  many 
things  in  this  budget.  I  beheve  that  we 
could  achieve  the  same  defense  policies 
with  less  money.  And  I  regret  the  slow- 
ing of  our  too  imperfect  efforts  to  meet 
the  social  needs  of  our  country.  But  on 
the  whole  I  believe  that  this  is  a  budget 
that  can  be  lived  with,  that  can  achieve 
the  economic  goals  that  are  as  essential 
to  our  national  defense  and  welfare  as 
any  weapon  system  or  grant  program  in 
the  whole  budget. 

Let  me  explore  briefly  the  three  main 
areas  of  my  concern — tax  reduction,  de- 
fense spending,  and  domestic  programs. 
First,  tax  reduction. 

TAX    REDUCTION 

I  have  long  recognized  the  equity  of  a 
general  tax  reduction.  I  supported  such 
a  reduction  last  year  before  there  was 
general  agreement  on  the  need.  This 
budget  makes  room  for  a  tax  reduction 
in  fiscal  year  1981  of  about  $10  billion,  I 
believe  that  our  first  responsibility  is  to 
reduce,  offset,  or  postpone  the  increase 
in  social  security  taxes  that  will  occur 
on  January  1,  1981. 1  believe,  as  do  many 
others,  that  social  security  taxes  add  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  are  infla- 
tionary. Thus  it  is  good  anti-inflation 
poUcy,  as  well  as  good  tax  equity,  to  re- 
duce this  tax.  We  must  do  this  in  a  way 
to  assure  the  solvency  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Trust  Fund. 

There  must  be  further  tax  reductions 
in  the  years  ahead  to  alleviate  the  infla- 
tion-induced burden  on  individual  tax- 
payers. But  this  depends  on  our  spend- 
ing restraint  now. 

We  must  also  examine  our  tax  ,system 
to  determine  its  impact  on  savings  and 
capital  investment.  I  am  not  one  who  be- 
lieves, as  many  seem  to  today,  that  the 
future  productivity  of  private  enterprise 
is  directly  tied  to  tax  breaks.  I  believe 
that  productivity  has  and  will  result 
from  the  efficiency  and  inventiveness  of 
our  businesses. 

It  may  be.  however,  that  inflation  has 
changed  the  effects  of  our  tax  system  so 
that  they  tend  to  discourage  th^  savings 
and  investment  that  can  result  in  in- 
creased productivity.  So  I  favor  looking 
at  our  business  tax  system  to  eliminate 
any  provisions  that  unduly  restrict  prl- 
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vate  initiative  in  solving  this  important 
economic  problem. 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

In  the  area  of  defense  spending  it  can- 
not be  argued  that  this  budget,  m  gross 
dollars,  does  not  meet  our  defense  needs. 
The  turmoil  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has 
driven  our  spending  upward  dramati- 
cally. As  proposed  by  the  committee  there 
would  be  $173.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $155.7  billion  in  outlays  for 
defense.  Thorough  study  of  our  defense 
needs  and  the  recent  threats  to  our  na- 
tional security  have  demonstrated  a  real 
need  to  improve  our  defense  capabilities. 
This  budget  seeks  to  address  that  need. 

In  national  defense,  I  believe  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  resorted  to  fiscal 
exaggeration  in  seeking  to  express  its 
concern  that  we  have  adequate  defense 
forces.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  would  have  achieved  the 
maximum  achievable  in  1  year.  His 
budget  proposals  were  carefully  scruti- 
nized originally,  and  when  they  were 
transmitted  to  us  again  in  March  still 
represented  the  same  program  reesti- 
mated  and  adjusted  for  economic  condi- 
tions. 

The  President's  budget  was  a  carefully 
molded  program  to  meet  specific  defense 
needs.  It  did  not  throw  money  at  a  prob- 
lem in  recognition  of  our  need  to  re- 
strain all  Federal  spending  to  assure  our 
future  economic  security — without  which 
there  cannot  be  military  security.  It  was 
for  these  reasons  that  I  proposed  the 
adoption  of  the  President's  proposed  de- 
fense figures  in  the  Budget  Committee 
markup.  These  figures  met  the  Presi- 
dent's commitment  to  a  3-percent  in- 
crease in  outlays,  as  well  as  5-percent 
real  growth  in  budget  authority  (the 
figure  that  really  counts  over  time.)  I 
believed  then  as  I  do  now,  that  you 
achieve  only  a  sloppy  defense  effort  with 
too  much  money.  To  provide  more  than 
3-percent  real  growth  in  spending  in  1 
year  simply  removes  the  force  of  fiscal 
discipline  from  our  defense  managers 
without  any  real  increase  in  defense 
capabihty. 

The  amount  I  proposed  is  what  we 
needed  to  assure  our  readiness  to  meet 
NATO  commitments  and  deter  hostile 
actions;  to  assure  that  we  upgrade  our 
strategic  forces  to  deter  Soviet  actions 
and  to  modernize  our  tactical  forces.  It 
is  the  most  we  could  have  used  effective- 
ly during  the  coming  year. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  accept- 
ed significantly  higher  numbers  than  I 
proposed.  This  has  placed  almost  unac- 
ceptable pressures  on  spending  levels 
elsewhere  in  the  budget. 

DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

Let  US  now  look  at  spending  for  those 
other  programs.  In  contrast  to  the  de- 
fense spending  picture,  the  general  level 
of  spending  for  domestic  programs  is 
down.  Specifically  the  level  of  budget 
outlays  for  these  varied  programs  is  $13.1 
billion  below  the  level  of  current  law. 
This  is  a  major  reversal  of  budget  poUcy 
which  promises  much  tighter  budgeting 
in  years  to  come,  but  also  some  short- 
term  hardship.  There  are  several  items 
that  deserve  highlighting.  In  addition 
to  our  current  concerns  about  defense, 
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the  Federal  Government  still  bears  prin- 
cipal responsibihty  for  addressing  many 
specific  national  problems. 

The  Federal  Governjnent  has  a  re- 
sponsibihty to  provide  for  a  minimal 
standard  of  living  for  our  senior  citizens 
aud  other  persons  Uving  on  a  fixed  in- 
come. There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mmd  that 
Federal  spending  for  programs  hke  social 
security  and  food  stamps  have  alleviated 
a  great  deal  of  human  suffering  among 
our  handicapped,  the  elderlj-,  aud  the 
poor. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  did  not 
reduce  cost-of-Lving  increases  for  social 
security  recipients  in  the  1981  budget. 
Instead  it  assumed  $500  miUion  of  mis- 
cellaneous legislative  savings  in  the  so- 
cial security  system.  Although  I  have 
misgivings  about  some  of  these  legislative 
savings,  1  believe  the  Budget  Committee 
proposal  is  a  responsible  figure.  It  recog- 
nizes that  one  quarter  of  our  senior  cit- 
izens still  live  below  poverty  level.  Many 
of  these  persons  rely  solely  on  social 
security  retirement  benefits  to  pay  their 
bills.  It  would  have  been  most  unfair  to 
cut  these  benefits  with  inflation  running 
at  an  18-percent  annual  rate. 

The  food  stamp  program  also  plays  an 
important  role  in  alleviating  poverty  in 
this  country.  Although  we  must  continue 
to  act  to  eliminate  fraud  and  abuse  in 
the  system,  we  should  not  cut  benefits 
hack  so  sharply  that  the  20  milhon 
Americans  who  receive  food  stamps  are 
hurl. 

The  Federal  Government  must  also 
address  the  educational  and  employment 
problems  of  our  youth.  As  our  economy 
becomes  increasingly  complex,  the  de- 
mands for  a  sophisticated,  well-trained, 
and  productive  labor  force  become 
increasingly  important.  Education  and 
skills  training  for  our  young  people  are 
of  vital  importance. 

However,  youth  unemployment  has 
stayed  at  alarmingly  high  levels.  Ap- 
proximately 17  percent  of  the  youth  in 
the  labor  force  caimot  find  work.  Minor- 
ity youth  unemployment  rates  are  even 
higher.  The  budget  must  meet  priority 
needs  in  the  education,  employment,  and 
training  of  young  people. 

Vocational  education,  student  aid  for 
higher  education  and  skills  training  are 
important  to  efforts  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  the  newest  members  of  our  work  force. 
The  budget  approved  by  the  committee 
in  those  areas  is  more  restrictive  than  is 
desirable. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  such  pro- 
grams are  equally  effective.  For  example, 
pubhc  ser\'ice  jobs  program  has  not  been 
as  successful  £is  we  had  hoped.  Congress 
will  want  to  refocus  resources  to  the 
programs  which  have  the  greatest  suc- 
cess on  eliminating  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Finally,  Mr,  President,  let  me  say  just 
a  word  about  the  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms contained  in  the  resolution.  The 
budget  process  has  been  described  as 
ineffective  It  has  been  charged  with  not 
achieving  the  goal  of  budget  discipline. 
These  criticisms  have  failed  to  take  into 
account  that  the  process  is  still  new  and, 
more  important,  that  it  was  not  given 
adequate  teeth.  Now  the  budget  process 


IS  old  enough  and  tested  enough  to  seek 
more  teeth.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
in  tnis  resolution. 

The  resolution  proposed  the  following 
enforcement  mechanisms.  First,  enforce- 
ment would  begm  with  the  first  budget 
resolution  in  May,  not  the  second  in 
September.  Next,  enforcement  would  be 
possible  at  the  level  of  each  committee 
allocation,  not  just  at  the  level  of  the 
lotal  budget.  Third,  bills  that  might 
threaten  budget  balance  would  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  a  oetermination  of  the 
condition  of  the  total  budget  is  made  in 
ihe  faU. 

In  aadition  the  budget  resolution  pro- 
poses starting  a  reconciUation  action 
this  spring  so  that  the  necessary  savings 
to  balance  the  budget  are  put  in  place 
early,  well  before  the  budget  wrapup  in 
the  fall.  These  are  all  prudent  decisions 
necessary  to  maintain  fiscal  disciplme. 
They  have  my  full  support. 

STTMMABY 

In  summary,  then,  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  Budget  Committee's  ap- 
proach to  the  budget.  I  believe  that,  in 
spite  of  worsemng  employment,  we  must 
seek  to  enter  this  next  difficult  economic 
pliase  with  a  sound  fiscal  poUcy.  With 
that  as  a  base  we  can  seek  to  meet  the 
problems  ol  the  changmg  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  spend  the  amoimts  proposed 
for  defense  will  lead  to  waste.  And  I  be- 
lieve that  more  could  be  spent  on  human 
needs  without  waste.  Both  of  these  could 
be  achieved  within  the  committee's 
framework  of  a  bsilanced  budget.* 

ENERGY    rCNDINC 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  the  energy  crisis  is  one  of  the 
most  important  domestic  issues  the  Na- 
tion faces.  Congress  is  considering  legis- 
lation, S.  932,  the  Energy  Security  Act, 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  alterna- 
tive fuels  and  reduce  the  amount  of  im- 
ported energy  used.  The  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  have  passed 
different  versions  of  S.  932,  and  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  bills  are  now  being 
resolved  by  a  committee  of  conference. 

Specifically,  title  II  of  S.  932  amends 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
implement  an  agricultural,  forestrv,  and 
rural  energy  production,  use.  and  con- 
servation program.  The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram is  to  enable  the  United  States  to 
achieve  net  energy  independence  for 
agricultural  and  forestry'  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  and  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  use  by  rural  residents  and  commu- 
nities by  the  year  2000 

It  would  establish  research,  extension, 
demonstration,  loan,  grant,  and  cost- 
share  programs  necessary  for  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  rural  energy 
program. 

Even  though  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  recom- 
mended full  funding  for  title  U  in  its 
March  15  budget  report,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 86  does  not  include  sufficient  fund- 
ing for  the  full  implementation  of  title  n, 
except  for  perhaps  a  small  amount  of 
money  in  function  359  for  energy  re- 
search and  extension  programs  for  rural 
America,  This  disturbs  me  greatly,  for  I 
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am  convinced  that  agriculture,  forestry,        The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
and  rural  America  can  do  much  in  mak-     objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
ing  this  Nation  less  dependent,  in  the  ^^.^^^^__^^ 


his  regime  had  betrayed.  They  too,  these 
victims,  should  be  remembered  on  this 
day    when   Tito's   mortal   remains   are 
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Tt  !<;  shocking  that  taxes  today  take  Mr.  Will,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  "veiy  packaged  four  straight  budgeu  cut 
mnre  from  the  family  budget  than  some  his  column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  ""g  real  spending  below  that  of  the  pre 
more  irom  wie  i<^"\'^>_"_"^"6,_   ^^ „^_      ^j,^  „„„„,„.;„„  Tf  ,^,.  ^^■^^r-x..  vlou.s  year  He  has  been  a  central  actor  In  thi 


o<jcitioc  nf  lifp   TTip  aver-      the  conclu.sinn  of  mv  remarks. 
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am  convinced  that  agriculture,  forestry, 
and  niral  America  can  do  much  in  mak- 
ing this  Nation  less  dependent,  m  the 
near  term,  on  imported  petroleum  and 
natural  gas.  What  is  needed  is  the  estab- 
lishment by  the  Federal  Government  of 
technical  and  financial  incentives  so  that 
we  can  get  started  on  this  crucial  mission. 
It  is  this  need  that  title  n  of  S.  932  is  de- 
signed to  serve.  Aside  from  energy  con- 
servation measures,  the  production  of  al- 
cohol and  other  fuels  from  agricultural 
and  forestry  biomass  offers  a  major  way 
we  can  reduce  appreciably  our  depend- 
ence on  imported  energy  within  the  next 
15  years.  Alcohol  is  the  only  liquid  energ>' 
source  that  currently  we  have  the  tech- 
nology and  capability  to  produce  from 
domestically  available  materials.  Large- 
scale  synthetic  fuels  plants  are  expensive 
and  will  take  several  years  to  construct 
and  make  operational.  Most  experts 
acree  that  .'olar  energy  will  not  contrib- 
ute significantly  in  replacing  liquid  fuels 
for  at  least  a  decade  or  more. 

If  we  proceed  quickly  with  a  compre- 
hensive program  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  alternative  energy  from  agri- 
cultural and  forestry  biomass,  we  could 
produce  up  to  20  percent  of  our  national 
energy  needs  by  the  next  decade  without 
increasing  food  prices  appreciably  or 
damaging  the  environment.  Farmers 
\70uld  also  have  a  new  cash  crop. 

I  am  not  going  to  move  to  add  funding 
for  title  n  at  this  time  since  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  has  not  completed  Its 
work  on  S.  932. 

I  am  serving  a  warning,  however,  that 
if  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  does  not 
include  sufficient  funding  for  title  n  in 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  after  work 
on  S.  932  is  finished  and  the  funding 
levels  are  known.  I  will  be  back  on  the 
Senate  floor  seeking  the  necessary  fund- 
ing to  stimulate  the  production  of  alter- 
native fuels  from  agricultural  and  for- 
estry biomass. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  speak  of  our  energy  crisis  on  the 
one  hand— which  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  our  current  budget  crisis — and 
on  the  other  hand  not  provide  adeqiiate 
funding  to  help  this  Nation  out  of  this 
crisis.  A  strong  national  defense  and  a 
fully  funded  energy  program  are  essen- 
tial, and  cuts  in  other  program  areas 
must  be  made  so  this  can  be  accom- 
plished.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  period  now  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  for  not 
to  extend  beyond  30  minutes  with  Sen- 
ators being  able  to  speak  therein  for  5 
minutes  each. 


TITOS  DEATH  PRECEDED  BY  MANY 
VICTIMS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday, 
Marshal  Tito  was  buried,  his  body 
escorted  to  the  grave  by  dignitaries  from 
east  and  west,  north,  and  south.  Com- 
mentaries from  governments  and  from 
politicians  generally  wiU  be  encomiums, 
stressing  such  points  as  Tito's  contribu- 
tions to  keeping  Yugoslavia's  integrity 
and  independence. 

This  is  the  superficial,  the  apparent 
scene  today.  The  reality  is  something 
different. 

In  the  grave,  Tito  will  be  met  by  those 
who  preceded  him  there,  whose  deaths 
were  caused  by  Tito  and  his  regime. 
There  awaiting  him  are  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Albanians,  Croatians, 
Hungarians,  Macedonians,  and  Serbs 
whose  tragedies  and  deaths  resulted 
from  the  activities  of  this  man  and  of 
his  closest  companions.  Among  those 
are  the  thousands  of  priests,  nuns, 
mullahs,  and  other  ministers  of  God 
who  were  massacred  during  the  weeks 
after  the  end  of  World  War  II.  There  is 
also  the  Serbian  patriot,  Mihalovich. 
who  was  t)etrayed  into  the  hands  of  Tito 
by  British  intelligence  and  murdered 
after  a  fabricated  trial. 

Time  did  not  change  Tito's  methods, 
it  did  not  mellow  his  actions.  Ten  years 
after  the  murder  of  Mihalovich,  Tito 
had  a  role  in  the  defeat  of  the  heroic 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  free  Himgary  naively  be- 
lieved that  he  was  really  an  anti-Moscow 
leader  really  willing  to  protect  human 
and  civil  rights  by  supporting  the  free- 
ing of  Hungary.  The  documents  we  have 
now  available  indicate  that  Tito  assisted 
the  Soviet  reoccupation  of  Hungary  in 
many  ways  and  that  he  delivered  up  to 
the  Soviet  Union  the  members  of  the 
Nagy  government  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  Yugoslav  Embassy  in  Budapest 
on  Tito's  assurances  of  diplomatic 
asylum  and  immunity. 

That  Yugoslavia  was  kept  "Intact" 
and  nominally  independent  is  a  fact,  at 
least  in  appearance.  But  the  reason  for 
that  fact  does  not  lie  in  Tito's  virtues,  but 
in  his  vices,  just  as  the  Soviet  Union  was 
kept  "intact"  and  "independent"  by 
Stalin's  vices.  How  can  we,  a  Government 
proclaiming  human  rights,  pretend  that 
we  do  not  know  the  appalling  price  of  this 
so-called  achievement,  which  we  naively 
ascribe  to  Tito's  credit? 

Even  more  ominous,  even  more  fright- 
ening, is  the  future  which  we  and  the  rest 
of  the  West  will  face  when  the  forces  of 
history  finally  account  for  the  terror  and 
cruelty  of  the  regime  which  Tito  built. 
We  all  may  have  to  face  this  sooner  than 
we  now  know,  should  the  accumulated 
grievances  which  are  the  legacy  of  Tito 
lead  to  the  disintegration  of  Yugoslavia. 
I  pray  that  the  fury  of  that  event,  when 
it  takes  place,  will  not  engulf  us  also  in 
a  European  war. 

For  that  reason,  I  ask  that  today  we 
pray  also  for  those  whom  Tito  cruelly 
had  murdered  and  whose  human  rights 


his  regime  had  betrayed.  They  too,  these 
victims,  should  be  remembered  on  this 
day  when  Tito's  mortal  remains  are 
buried. 


"TAX    FREEDOM    DAY"    IS    SUNDAY 

MAY  11 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  more  than  4  months  into  the  year, 
but  Americans  will  not  start  working  for 
themselves  for  1980  for  another  2  days. 
All  this  year,  the  American  taxpayers  will 
have  been  working  to  pay  their  taxes.  In 
other  words,  it  will  take  the  average 
American  until  May  11  to  earn  enough 
money  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  of 
government. 

The  Tax  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  re- 
search and  public  education  organization 
which  publishes  some  outstanding  analy- 
ses of  tax  issues,  has  calculated  that  taxes 
on  all  levels  will  consume  the  output  of 
the  average  working  American  for  the 
first  4  months  and  11  days  of  1980. 
Thus,  "Tax  Freedom  Day"  will  be  Sun- 
day, May  11. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tax  take  is  suffi- 
cient to  make  many  citizens  regard  it  as 
confiscatory  and  unconscionably  high. 
Taxes  are,  indeed,  too  high.  They  dis- 
courage initiative.  They  encourage  un- 
employment. They  make  savings  and  in- 
vestment unattractive  and  they  reward 
consumption  and  indebtedness. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  began 
taxing  income,  the  rates  have  grown  bit 
by  bit,  but  they  have  grown  until  the 
total  bite  is  of  massive  proportions. 

Mr  President,  a  million  dollars  is  more 
than  the  average  worker  earns  in  a  life- 
time. It  is  almost  twice  the  average  in- 
come American  wage  earners  will  earn  in 
their  lifetimes.  Yet,  if  the  Senate  debate 
on  the  proposed  $612  billion  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1981  had  begun  today,  and 
continued  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a 
year,  it  would  consume  more  than  69 
years  to  debate  next  year's  budget  at 
the  rate  of  $1  million  per  hour. 

In  1979.  total  taxes  collected  by  State, 
local,  and  Federal  Government  totaled 
S738  billion.  That  represents  34.7  per- 
cent of  the  average  paycheck  which  was 
consumed  by  taxes. 

The  Tax  Foundation  calculated  Tax 
Freedom  Day  by  adding  all  Government 
tax  receipts.  The  foundation  did  not  in- 
clude receipts  as  a  result  of  sales  of  Gov- 
ernment property  or  of  Government 
services. 

What  the  Tax  Foundation  also  did  not 
calculate  is  the  portion  of  added  income 
taken  from  people  each  year  by  the  tax 
of  infiation.  Nevertheless,  inflation  is  hit- 
ting workers,  and  it  is  also  taxing  the 
elderly,  and  all  those  who  do  not  pay 
formal  taxes  because  of  limited  incomes. 

The  Tax  Foundation  not  only  calcu- 
lated that  Tax  Freedom  Day  would  occur 
on  May  11  this  year,  they  also  calculated 
the  tax  bite  as  a  percentage  of  the  work 
day.  Their  statistics  show  that  the  taxes 
we  pay  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment are  equal  to  the  first  2  hours 
and  52  minutes  of  everyone's  8-hour 
work  day;  1  hour,  55  minutes  goes  to  the 
Federal  Government,  57  minutes  for 
State  and  local  governments. 
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It  is  shocking  that  taxes  today  take 
more  from  the  family  budget  than  some 
of  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  The  aver- 
age wage  earner  for  an  American  house- 
hold works  1  hour  and  29  minutes  for 
housing  and  household  operations.  Food 
and  beverages  for  the  household  require 
1  hour  and  1  minute  of  labor.' 

If  we  add  that  the  cost  of  clothing, 
the  Tax  Foundation  estimates  that  the 
sum  is  just  about  equal  to  taxes.  In  other 
words,  the  average  household  wage 
earner  works  as  hard  and  long  to  support 
his  government  as  he  does  to  provide  the 
basic  necessities  of  hfe  for  his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Tax  Foundation  table  de- 
tailing the  tax  bite  in  an  8-hour  day  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
01  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

Tax  freedom  day 

Taxes,  total,  2  hours  52  minutes. 

Federal,  1  liour  55  minutes. 

State  and  local.  57  minutes. 

Housing  and  household  operation,  1  hour 
29  nUnutes. 

Food  and  beverages,  1  hour  1  minute. 

Transportation,  41  minutes. 

Medical  care.  29  minutes. 

Clothing,  22  minutes. 

Recreation,  19  minutes. 

All  other  (private  education,  savings,  etc.), 
47  minutes. 


JUST   WHAT   YOU   WOLT.D   EXPECT 
FROM  THIS  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  while 
Americans  everywhere  rally  behind  our 
President  in  times  of  international  crisis, 
it  is  clear  that  this  President,  through- 
out his  administration,  has  erred  in  judg- 
ment and  deed  to  such  an  extent  that 
crisis  has  been  a  natural  result.  He  has, 
in  my  belief,  blundered  in  his  under- 
standing of  international  commitment  by 
this  country,  and  the  means  to  with- 
stand political  and  military  moves 
against  our  interests  and  those  of  other 
nations  around  the  world. 

Only  in  recent  months  when  our 
diplomats  in  Iran  were  seized  by  terror- 
ists, with  the  support  of  the  new  revolu- 
tionary regime,  when  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded  Afghanistan,  and  when  it  be- 
came obvious  that  our  power  to  meet  and 
resolve  external  threats  was  in  serious 
question,  did  the  President  give  some 
support  to  badly  needed  increases  in  de- 
fense funding.  Already,  however,  he  has 
weakened  his  resolve  in  this  matter  as 
one  pressure  group  after  another  has 
sought  to  offset  some  of  their  poten- 
tial Federal  budgetary  cuts  at  the  dis- 
gustingly familiar  expense   of  defense. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  column  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  by 
the  noted  political  analyst,  George  F. 
Will,  cites  a  few  of  the  glaring  policy 
gaffes  which  have  contributed  to  some  of 
our  current  problems,  and  at  the  same 
time,  relates  them  to  some  of  the  present 
posturing  on  defense  policy. 

In  order  for  my  colleagues  to  have  the 
advantages  of  this  enlightened  review  by 


Mr.  Will,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
his  column  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Just    'What    You'd    Expect    From    This 
Administration 

Hours  before  the  eight  old  helicopters 
lifted  off  the  deck  of  the  USS  Nlmltz.  bound 
for  disaster  In  the  desert.  Jimmy  Carter  sent 
a  letter  to  House  Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  en- 
dorsing a  move  to  slash  his  own  defense 
budget  by  S3.8  bUllon.  This  would  drive  the 
"post-Afghanistan"  defense  budget  below 
even  the  level  called  for  In  Carter's  January 
budget,  which  even  Carter  quickly  repudi- 
ated as  inadequate. 

The  eight  mine-sweeping  helicopters  were 
veterans.  The  Navy  has  procured  none  of 
this  model  since  1975.  (They  were  used  In 
1973  to  clear  Haiphong,  a  duty  Imposed  by 
the  "peace"  treaty.)  They  have  been  sitting 
on  carriers  since  lr.st  year.  The  loss  of  seven 
of  them  cut  by  cne-thlrd  our  helicopter 
mine-sweeping  capability.  Carter  has  re- 
jected Navy  requests  for  more  of  them. 

The  Nlmltz  has  not  seen  port — any  jxjrt — 
since  Jan.  4.  We  have  too  few  carriers,  and 
too  few  planes,  to  equip  those  we  have. 
Carter  used  a  veto  to  frustrate  Congress' 
demand  for  another  carrier.  For  four 
straight  years  he  has  requested  fewer  new 
planes  for  the  Navy  than  the  Navy  loses  In 
operational  attrition.  So  tours  at  sea  become 
longer,  flying  becomes  more  dangerotis.  (A 
pilot  who  spends  20  peacetime  years  flying 
tactical  aircraft  from  a  carrier  has  a  one- 
in-four  chance  of  being  killed.)  And  Carter 
opposes  pay  even  sufBcIent  to  get  all  Navy 
families  off  food  stamps. 

Zbigniew  Brzezlnski  says  the  lesson  of 
the  rescue  mission  is:  "Do  not  scoff  at 
American  power.  Do  not  scoff  at  American 
reach."  But  the  mission  resembled  the  Bay 
of  Pigs  operation  In  Its  tentatlveness.  In 
shaving  the  margin  of  safety,  thereby  be- 
traying lack  of  conviction. 

You  would  not  expect  conviction  from  a 
president  who  has  repeatedly  and  pettily 
disparaged  the  Mayaguez  rescue,  which 
rescued.  You  would  hardly  expect  convic- 
tion from  a  president  whose  proudest  and 
loudest  campaign  boast  even  after  two  sol- 
diers died — defending  our  embassy  In  Pak- 
istan— wEis  that  during  his  presidency  no 
American  had  died  in  combat.  You  would 
hardly  expect  conviction  In  the  use  of  mili- 
tary assets  by  a  president  who  struggles  to 
decrease  those  assets. 

The  failed  mission  will  be  another  occasion 
for  flogclng  the  military.  Already  a  Washing- 
ton Post  commentary  Is  headlined:  "Another 
President  Ill-Served  by  the  Military  He 
Heads."  Actually,  the  military  has  been  Ul- 
served  by  the  president  and  his  appointees, 
including  some  senior  ofBcers  who  are  dis- 
tinguished prii»id.rlly  by  behavior  convenient 
for  their  civilian  benefactors. 

Consider  Harold  Brown,  the  secretary  or 
defense,  and  Gen.  David  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Brown  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  secretary-  or 
the  Air  Force  when  political  and  irresponsible 
decisions  were  made  about  the  TFX  fighter. 
He  presided  over  the  making  of  the  C5  fiasco. 
He  was  an  architect  of  "selective"  bombing 
to  send  this,  then  that,  "signal"  to  Hanoi. 
It  sent  signals,  all  right — signals  of  uncer- 
tainty. It  was  a  slow,  step-by-step  policy  sim- 
ilar to  the  administration's  response  to  Iran. 
It  dissipated  U.S.  power  by  allowing  Hanoi 
to  anticipate  and  adapt  to  each  step.  It  was 
a  policy  that  produced  a  tragically  high  ratio 
of  force  expended  to  objectives  achieved. 
As  secretary  of  defense.  Brown  has  decep- 


tively packaged  four  straight  budgets  cut- 
ting real  spending  below  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  He  has  been  a  central  actor  l.n  the 
advertising  of  first  a  fraudulent  6  percent, 
then  a  fraudulent  3  percent,  defense  increase, 
and  has  even  tried  to  reduce  this  year's 
spending  to  produce  the  illusion  of  Increases 
next  year. 

Jones  is  an  Air  Force  general  who  was  ele- 
vated to  the  chairmanship  of  the  JCS  alter 
service  selling  the  Panama  Canal  treaties  and 
quelling  Air  Force  protests  about  Carters 
unilateral  and  unreciprocated  killing  of  the 
Bl  bomber.  Fraudulent  recruiting  by  ser- 
geants reflects  an  atmosphere  of  abandoned 
integrity  at  the  highest  levels,  by  those  who 
(to  take  Just  one  example)  say  that  the  FlSs 
at  Langley  Air  Base,  which  are  only  40  per- 
cent operationally  ready,  are  ready  to  nghl 
a  war.  Or  who  are  careful  not  to  be  poUtlcaily 
Inconvenient  by  Insisting,  Indecorously,  on 
decent  pay  for  defending  America. 

Nothing  changes.  Carter  abandoned  his 
stay-at-home  policy  six  days  before  the  Texas 
primary  to  fly  to  Texas  to  visit  the  casualties 
of  the  Iran  mission.  He  thereby  Indicated  nis 
unchanged  determination  that  Iran  shall  re- 
main the  sun  around  which  his  campaign, 
and  American  foreign  policy,  revolve,  Harold 
Brown,  asked  about  Iran's  nauseating  display 
of  American  bodies,  said  the  display  was  "dis- 
appointing." Nothing  changes:  those  disap- 
pointing Iranians  still  won't  live  up  to  ad- 
ministration expectations. 


THE  SENATE  SERVICE  OF  EDMUND 
MUSKIE  AND  HIS  APPOINTMENT 
AS  U.S.  SECRETARY  OF  STATE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Maine, 
Edmund  Muskie,  prepares  to  take  the 
heim  of  the  U.S.  State  Department,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  wishing  him  much 
success  in  that  endeavor.  He  will  have  a 
difficult  job  of  complex  and  intricate  di- 
plomacy at  a  time  when  our  Nation  faces 
irrationality  and  intransigence  in  a  dan- 
gerous world.  The  outcome  of  his  service 
as  Secretary  of  State  could  have  a  last- 
ing effect  on  the  well-being  of  every 
American,  and,  in  fact,  all  people  of  the 
world. 

Ed  Muskie  has  served  long  and  faith- 
fully in  this  body  and.  as  a  memlier  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  he  has 
gathered  a  wealth  of  knowledge  that 
should  serve  him  well  in  his  new  role  as 
the  manager  of  our  Nation's  foreign 
policy.  I  know  that  Congress  and,  indeed, 
the  Nation  will  give  him  full  support  in 
any  moves  designed  to  strengthen  our 
security  and  interests  among  other  coun- 
tries. 

It  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  vote  for  his 
confirmation  as  the  next  Secretary  of 
State. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  'VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  86-42.  appoints  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  'Mr.  Durkin* 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  '  Mr.  Mc- 
Clurei  to  attend  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  May  23-27. 
1980. 
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THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  food 
stamp  program  will  nm  out  of  money 
on  May  15  in  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional action.  The  food  stamp  program 
is  vitally  important  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans; 45,000  of  my  fellow  Montanans 
depend  on  these  benefits. 

There  are  three  steps  that  Congress 
must  take  to  avert  this  impending  dis- 
aster and  to  insure  the  continuation  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  First.  Congress 
must  complete  action  on  a  third  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Only  yesterday  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adopted  its  budget  reso- 
lution for  1980  and  we  in  the  Senate  are 
on  the  verge  of  passing  our  own  budget 
resolution. 

Second,  the  House  of  Representatives 
must  pass  legislation  increasing  the  food 
stamp  authorization.  The  Senate  passed 
similar  legislation  last  July. 

Third,  the  House  and  Senate  must  ap- 
prove a  supplemental  appropriations  to 
fund  the  program  through  September. 
This  supplemental  is  required  to  accom- 
modate recent  inflation  in  food  prices, 
high  unemployment,  and  increased  par- 
ticipation in  the  program. 

The  Congress  must  complete  these 
steps  quickly  to  guarantee  the  continua- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program.  It  is 
unconscionable  to  consider  cutting  bene- 
fits for  the  dderly.  the  disabled,  and  the 
truly  needed.  The  food  stamp  program 
has  succeeded  in  improving  the  health 
and  nutritional  well-being  of  millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  In  a  time  of  rising 
inflation  and  high  xmemployment.  it 
would  be  a  cruel  trick  indeed  to  cut  out 
these  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  support  a 
balanced  budget  to  help  reduce  inflation 
which  hurts  all  Americans,  especially 
those  on  fixed  incomes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  food  stamp  program  must 
be  reformed  to  minimize  abuse  and  im- 
prove its  management.  While  I  believe 
the  food  stamp  program  is  not  immune 
to  these  reforms,  I  will  nevertheless, 
work  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  spirit  with  which  it  was 
originally  enacted — to  ease  hunger  and 
reduce  malnutrition. 

Today's  Washington  Post  carried  an 
editorial  on  the  food  stamp  crisis.  I  was 
struck  by  the  simplicity  and  compelling- 
ness  of  the  need  to  act  swiftly.  I  rec- 
ommend the  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pood  Stamp  Momr — Now 

With  each  paaslng  day  It  looks  leas  likely 
that  Congress  will  meet  the  May  15  deadline 
to  keep  the  food  stamp  prognun  in  business 
for  June.  The  efTect  of  suspending  the  pro- 
gram even  for  a  brief  period  will  be  terrible 
and  It  will  be  terrible  because  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  so  precisely  concentrated 
on  the  very  poor.  More  than  half  the  houce- 
holds  receiving  food  stamps  have  a  gross  In- 
come—right now— of  $3,600  a  year  or  less 
Fewer  than   3   percent   of  the   families  are 


above  the  89,000  line,  and  they  are  the  ones 
with  lots  of  mouths  to  feed.  The  average 
value  of  food  stamps  to  these  families  Is 
about  37  cents  per  person  per  meal.  Not 
much  by  ordinary  standards,  perhaps,  but 
on  (3,600  a  year.  It  is  a  tremendous  differ- 
ence. 

People  who  get  food  stamps  are  not  a 
permanent  underclass  of  the  wholly  hope- 
less. For  about  two-thirds  of  the  families, 
the  program  is  a  stopgap  measure  that  helps 
them  survive  through  a  seasonal  layoff,  oc- 
casional financial  disasters  or  the  effects 
of  recession.  They  move  on  and  off  the  pro- 
gram as  their  circumstances  change  during 
the  year.  A  lot  more  families  of  this  type 
can  be  expected  to  need  food  stamps  In  the 
next  few  months  as  unemployment  rises.  So 
this  Is  an  especially  cruel  time  to  be  fooling 
around  with  the  notion  of  not  having  a  pro- 
gram at  all,  as  Congress  seems  to  be. 

Frantic  contingency  planning  Is  now  go- 
ing on  all  over  the  country  as  state  and  lo- 
cal officials  and  voluntary  groups  try  to  fig- 
ure out  how  to  keep  people  in  food  If  food 
stamps  go.  In  the  District  alone,  $3.5  mil- 
lion a  month  goes  out  for  food  stamps. 
There  is  no  way  an  emergency  food  network 
can  meet  a  need  that  size.  What  Is  most 
Infuriating  Is  that  the  anxiety  and  suspense 
are  imnecessary:  Congress  has  had  months 
In  which  to  get  the  required  actions  com- 
pleted. 

There  is  a  chance  they  will  make  it.  To 
do  so  means,  of  course,  that  a  budget  reso- 
lution, the  authorizing  legislation  and  ap- 
propriation must  all  be  passed  and  settled 
In  conference  within  the  coming  week.  It 
will  be  hard  to  manage  that,  but  It  will 
be  Indecent  not  to. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:44  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H.R.  3928)  to  amend  the  act  of  Novem- 
ber 8,  1978  (92  Stat.  3095)  to  designate 
certain  Cibola  National  Forest  lands  as 
additions  to  the  Sandia  Mountain  Wil- 
derness, New  Mexico. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  330,  a  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  concerts  by  the  National 
Symphony  on  Capitol  Grounds,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 


At  5:26  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed  to 
the  following  concurrent  resolution,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H,  Con.  Res.  330  A  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1983,  and  1983  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  330,  A  concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  concerts  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony on  Capitol  Grounds:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 


May  8,  1980 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
EC-3743.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  prop- 
erty acquisitions  of  emergency  supplies  and 
equipment:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3744.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  (Contracts  and  Business  Man- 
agement),  Headquarters  Naval  Material  Com- 
mand, Department  of  the  Navy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Navy's  semiannual 
report  of  research  and  development  procure- 
ment actions  of  $50,000  and  over;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3745.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  relative  to  obsolete  chemical  agent  iden- 
tification sets  at  Rocky  Mountain  Arsenal, 
Colo.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services! 
EC-3746  A  conununlcatlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Interna- 
tional Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3747.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Phase  II  of 
the  Incremental  pricing  program,  which 
would  extend  the  Incremental  pricing  pro- 
gram to  all  Industrial  users  except  those  spe- 
cifically exempted  by  statute  and  set  a  uni- 
form price  celling  for  natural  gas  sold  to  In- 
dustrial users  subject  to  Phase  II  at  the  price 
of  No,  6  high-sulphur  residual  fuel  oil,  but 
would  exempt  from  Incremental  pricing  the 
first  300  thousand  cubic  feet  used  each  day 
by  each  facility  for  uses  subject  to  Phase  II; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3748.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Civil  Works), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  letter  from 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  5  June  1979, 
'.vl-h  a  .nnal  environmental  Imoact  statement 
and  supplemental  Information  on  the  Lutsen 
and  Beaver  Bay  Harbors  of  Refuse.  Mlnne- 
.scta.  project;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental and  Public  Works. 

EC-3749.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, United  States  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  provide  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3750.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"U.S.  Efforts  to  Educate  and  Train  the  Poor 
In  Developing  Countries,"  May  5,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3751.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare; 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
new  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3752,  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, National  Credit  Union  Administration 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  administration  of  the  Government 
In  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3753.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Audit  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print- 
ing Fund  for  the  Year  Ended  September  30. 
1979,"  May  5.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental  Affairs 
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EC-3754.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  an  order  susp)end- 
Ing  deportation  In  the  case  of  an  alien;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

EC-3765,  A  communication  from  Direc- 
tor. Selective  Service  System,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  administration 
of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3756.  A  communication  from  the  Cha'.r- 
man,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3757.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  orders  en- 
tered In  740  cases  In  which  the  authority 
contained  in  section  212(d)  (3)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  was  exercised 
In  behalf  of  such  aliens;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary, 

EC-3758.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing CommisBioner,  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  orders  suspending 
deportation,  as  well  as  a  list  of  the  persons 
involved;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3759,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  additional 
time  will  be  neces.sary  for  subn-.ittlng  a 
Comprehensive  Plan  to  maximize  coordina- 
tion of  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
and  treatment  activities;  to  the  Conamlttee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-3760.  A  communication  from  the  US 
Commissioner  of  Education,  transmitting 
pursuant  to  law.  interpretation  of  Indian 
Preference  in  Federally  Assisted  School  Con- 
struction Projects;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-376I ,  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Veterans  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  provide  a 
memorial  p'^quc  or  marker  in  aporopriate 
situations  to  the  next  of  kin  of  an  individual 
who  would  otherwise  be  memorialized  In  a 
national,  private,  or  local  cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3762,  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  Senate,  relative  to  S.  2163, 
to  provide  for  the  conservation  and  enhance- 
ment of  the  salmon  and  steelhead  resources 
of  Washington  State,  assistance  to  the  Treaty 
and  non-Treaty  harvesters  of  those  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated : 

POM-714,  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation : 

"REsoLtrrioNS  Memorializing  the  Congrfss 

OF  THE  UNtTEt)  STATES  TO  ENACT  APPROPRI- 
ATE Legislation  for  the  Uniform  and  Co- 
ordinated Observance  by  the  Several 
States  of  an  Extension  op  Daylight  Sav- 
ing Time 

"Whereas,  A  uniform  system  of  reckoning 
time  throuehout  the  several  states  Is  con- 
venient and  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  carrying  on  of  Interstate  commerce; 
and 

"Whereas,  Bv  the  Uniform  Time  Act  of 
J966,    P.L.    89-387:    U.S.C.    Title    15,    Section 


260  et  seq.,  Congress  provided  for  such  a  uni- 
form and  coordinated  system,  including  the 
observance  of  Daylight  Saving  Time,  except 
in  those  states  whdch  by  law  omit  such  ob- 
servance, during  the  summer  months,  from 
2:00  AM.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  April  tmtil 
2:00  A.M.  on  the  last  Sunday  of  October  of 
each  year;  and 

"Whereas.  The  benefits  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time,  in  providing  an  extension  of  natural 
light  into  the  evening  hours,  have  been  al- 
most universally  acknowledged,  not  only  in 
the  United  States,  but  also  in  many  foreign 
nations;  and 

"Whereas,  The  return  each  fall  to  Standard 
Time,  whereby  winter  sunset  causes  an  un- 
desirable encroachment  of  darkness  upon  the 
latter  part  of  the  active  day,  requiring  an 
unnecessary  and  undesirable  drain  upon 
valuable  and  increasingly  scarce  power  re- 
sources to  supply  artificial  light,  creating 
conditions  hazardous  to  vehicular  and  pedes- 
trian traffic  during  a  peak  travel  period,  and 
offering  unduly  propitiotis  conditions  for  vio- 
lent and  predatory  criminal  acts  upon  the 
streets  and  thoroughfares  of  many  urban 
areas;  and 

"Whereas,  The  value  of  Daylight  Saving 
Time  as  a  conservation  measure,  reducing  the 
consumption  of  fuel  for  power  generation 
and  the  concomitant  effusion  of  pollutants, 
was  recognized  by  Congress  in  providing  for 
year-round  observance  of  this  time  reckoning 
during  the  war  emergency  period  from  Feb- 
ruary, nineteen  hundred  and  forty-two  to 
October,  nineteen  hundred  and  forty-five; 
and  in  providing  for  extension  of  Daylight 
Saving  Time  during  the  energy  shortage  from 
1974  to  1975;  and 

"Whereas,  Urgent  current  needs  for  con- 
servation of  energy  sources,  control  pollution, 
deterrence  of  street  crime  and  reduction  of 
the  human  suffering  and  property  damage 
due  to  accidents  combine  to  support  the  ad- 
visability of  a  permanent  extension  of  Day- 
light Saving  Time:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  hereby  calls  upon  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  amend  the  said  "Uniform 
Time  Act  of  1966  "  to  provide  for  observance 
of  Daylight  Saving  Time  from  2:00  A.M.  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  February  until  2:00  A.M. 
on  the  second  Sunday  of  November  each  year; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  presiding  officer  of 
each  branch  of  the  Congress,  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  several 
States  in  the  Eastern  Time  Zone,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  this 
Commonwealth." 

POM-7I5.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources : 

"A     CONCtTRRENT     RESOLtmON 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  is  con- 
sidering Allied  General  Nuclear  Services  In 
Barnwell  for  an  away  from  reactor  (AFR) 
storage  facility  to  be  owned  and  operated  by 
the  federal  government:  and 

"Whereas,  such  consideration  is  based  sole- 
ly on  economic  considerations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  question  of  site  location  for 
the  storage  of  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
should  be  decided  on  technical  considera- 
tions: and 

"Whereas,  interim  water  pool  storage  has 
not  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  reliable  proc- 
ess for  the  storage  of  spent  fuel  for  more 
than  a  few  decades;  and 

"Whereas,  no  decisions  have  yet  been  made 
by  the  federal  government  regarding  the  per- 
manent disposal  of  spent  fuel  or  high-level 
radioactive  waste:  and 

"Whereas,  there  Is  no  permanent  federal 


repoeltory  for  safe  disposal  of  blgb-level  ra- 
dioactive waste:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  many  technical,  legal, 
environmental  and  political  issues  that  must 
be  resolved  before  such  a  permanent  reposi- 
tory can  be  established:  and 

"Whereas,  neither  the  federal  govermnent 
nor  the  nuclear  Industry  has  prepared  reU- 
able  cost  estimates  for  the  ultimate  disposal 
and  perpetual  care  of  high-level  radioactive 
waste  and  spent  fuel;  and 

"Whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  perma- 
nent federal  nuclear  waste  repository  raises 
vital  questions  of  public  policy  of  such  im- 
portance to  present  and  future  generations 
as  to  preclude  the  establishment  of  such  a 
repository  weU  after  the  year  two  thousand; 
and 

"Whereas,  twenty-five  mlUlon  gallons  or 
one-third  of  the  nation's  high-level  defense 
waste  is  stored  at  the  Savannah  River  Plant 
in  Aiken.  South  Carolina;  and 

■"Whereas,  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
currently  stores  eighty-five  percent  of  the 
nation's  low-level  radioactive  waste;   and 

"Whereas,  a  lack  of  policy  and  action  by 
the  federal  government  to  designate  other 
low -level  nuclear  waste  sites  in  the  United 
States  has  placed  an  inequitable  burden  up- 
on our  citizens  and  future  generations:  and 

"Whereas,  experience  has  indicated  that 
long-term  guarantees  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment on  radiological  matters  may  not  be 
possible  because  of  the  current  and  prob- 
ably the  future  emotional  environment  sur- 
rounding nuclear  power, 

"Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate  con- 
curring : 

"That  the  General  Assembly  by  this  reso- 
lution hereby  memorializes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
Congress  to  abstain  from  considering  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  as  a  site  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  interim  storage  facility 
for  commercial  spent  nuclear  fuel  and  other 
high-level  radioactive  waste  produced  out- 
side the  State  until  official  consultation  has 
taken  place  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  State,  such  consultation  to  be  con- 
ducted by  an  appropriate  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly and  the  Governor  and  that  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  interim  storage  fa- 
cility must  obtain  prior  approval  by  Joint 
Resolution  of  the  majority  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  General  Assembly  and  also  ap- 
pro'^ed  by  the  Governor. 

"Be  It  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President. 
Vice  President,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  member  of  the  South 
Carolina  Congressional  Delegation  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C." 

POM-716.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Assembly  Joint  Resoltttion  No.  63 

"Whereas.  The  growth  In  the  rate  of  in- 
flation has  resulted  in  a  substantial  Increase 
In  federal  income  taxes,  which  does  not  re- 
flect increases  in  real  income:  and 

"Whereas.  The  cost  of  living  as  reflected 
by  the  United  States  Consumer  PTlce  Index 
has  Increased  significantly  each  year:  and 

"Whereas.  Federal  income  taxes  as  a  per- 
cent of  personal  Income  have  risen  from  9  7 
percent  in  1976  to  an  estimated  113  percent 
In  1980,  reflecting  the  rapid  growth  in  tax 
collections  during  this  inflationary  period; 
and 

"Whereas,  The  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
California  has  enacted  full  Indexing  of  the 
state  personal  Income  tax  thereby  preventing 
inflation  from  moving  each  taxpayer  Into  a 
higher  state  Income  tax  bracket:  and 

"Whereas.  The  impact  of  this  adjustment 
of  the  state  income  tax  will  be  partially 
reduced   by   the   loss   of   this   amotmt   as   a 
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deduction  from  the  federal  tax.  further  In-  County,  Minn     in  sunoort  of  f.m   f„r,H<„„  .       .   ,. 

creasing  federal  income  tax  liability:  and  for  the' p^entiln  lilla^f  tax^  for  "^osf  if,^?  ^*  ^"  *^^  ^'^^^^  indicated:   Gen. 

Whereas,  The  federal  income  tax  brackets  lands    owned    by    the    Federal    Government  ^ilham  Allen  Knowlton   <age  59)    to  be 

fn'^f,  w°K,  ^^^.    adjusted    to   eliminate   the  within  St.  Louis  County;  to  the  Committee  general;    Lt.    Gen.    John   Qumt   Henion 
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Kenneth  A  Murdock)  and,  in  the  Re-  leviating  safety  hazards,  and  expediting  in  the  economy,  and  thereby  sap  its  vi- 
^prie  ol  the  All-  Force  there  are  32  pro-  '^'■'^^^  ^^  Hoover  Dam,  Boulder  Canyon  Proj-  tahty  and  creativity.  At  the  same  lime, 
motions  to  the  grade  of  colonel  dist  be-     ^^i^^^^^l  committee  on  Energy  and     t^e  dem.se  oi  the  mdependenl  busmess 
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deduction  from  the  federal  tax,  further  In- 
creasing federal  income  tax  liability:  and 

"Whereais,  The  federal  Income  tax  brackets 
have  not  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  the 
Inequitable  automatic  tax  increase  resulting 
from    Inflation;    now,    therefore,    be   it 

■'Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Califoria,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialize  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  tht  United  States  to  provide  for 
the  annual  recomputation  of  federal  Income 
taxes  and  adjustment  of  such  taxes  accord- 
ing to  the  rate  of  inflation:  and  be  it  further 
•■Resolved.  That  California  shall  receive  a 
reduction  in  federal  aid  which  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  loss  of  federal  income  tax 
revenue  derived  from  California;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  Prelsdent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-717.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  9 

"Whereas,  millions  of  abortions  have  been 
performed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
decision  on  abortions  by  the  United  States 
supreme  Court  on  January  22,  1973    and 

••Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the'  United 
States  has  not  proposed  to  date  a  ■human 
life  amendment"  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

••Kow  therefore: 

•■Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  Ala- 
bama, both  Houses  thereof  concurring  that 
the  Legislature  of  Alabama.  1980  Regular 
Session,  applies  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  call  a  convention  for  the  sole  and 
exclusive  purpose  of  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  that  would  protect 
s  Z,°J  *"  ^"'"»"  "^"^  including  un- 

,^.1,  i'^'^r  *'  "■">"  ^*»g«  °f  their  bio- 
logical development  and  providing  that 
neither  the  United  States  nor  anv  stale  shall 
deprive  any  human  being,  from  ihe  moment 
of  fertilization,  of  the  right  to  life  ^th- 
oat  due  process  of  law.  nor  shall  any  stat« 

TL^ni  m""^"  ^'"^-  ^">-"  the  mom^ 
ii«i  *"°°  ^^^  ^''"»'  protection  of  the 

rape  or  from  incest:  or  where  abortion  Is 
necessary  to  save  the  life  of  the  mother 
or  where  testing  revealed  abnormality  or  de- 
formity of  the  fetus.  "»in.y  or  ae- 

cJ.^n  'I  '"^^"  resolved,  that  this  appli- 
cation shall  constitute  a  continuing  appli- 
^  c?e  v'nr'T  n  '^"'^^•^ht'on  pu^uam  to 
^«  Itn  '^^Constitution  of  the  United 
Stat«s   until   such   time   as   the  LeelslatureK 

°L\V.u'V,  "'  '^^  ^'^'"■'  «hall  ^'vf S 
like  applications  and  such  convention  shall 

Unued'stat^^"^'    ""'   ^^^    ^°"^-   °^   '^^ 

"Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 

^«,r?L'''"°'""°'^   '^   presemed    ^o   5,e 

t^r^"'5  '^^  ^"^'^  °'  the  united  States 

St^t^h'sJ'.'^"  ^^'^  °^  '^^  U'i''«d 
states,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  R*Dre- 

sentatlves  of  the  United  States,  and  to  ^ch 

^Tnf ..°'  'w'   ^"^^^  ''""^  Alabama  at 
testing  the  adoption  of  this  concurrent  res- 
olution by  the  1980  Regular  Sesslo^o    the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alabama. ■' 

POM-718.  A  resolution  adonted  bv  the  ritv 
council.  City  of  Elizabeth.  N  J  Z^xZl^e 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  Sve  im! 
mediate  attention  to  de.lln?  with  hi^ardous 
waste  material:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

POM-719.  A  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
Bo»rd  Of  County  Commissioned^  st   Louis 
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County,  Minn.,  in  support  of  full  funding 
for  the  payments  In  lieu  of  taxes  for  those 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  Government 
within  St.  Louis  County:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

POM-720.  A  petition  from  a  private  citi- 
zen, in  support  of  a  strong  national  security 
and  Increased  military  funding;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  ffor  Mr.  Ken- 
NiDT) .  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment: 

HB.  3807.  A  bUl  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law  and  Improve  the  Code  without  substan- 
tive change. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without 
amendment  and  without  recommendation : 

H.R.  2977  A  bill  to  provide  for  Federal  sup- 
port and  encouragement  of  State,  local,  and 
community  activities  to  prevent  domestic  vi- 
olence and  assist  victims  of  domestic  vio- 
lence, to  provide  for  coordination  of  Federal 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  domestic 
violence,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2332.  A  bill  to  authorize  aoproprlatlons 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982. 
and  for  other  purposse   (Rept.  No    96-687) 

By  Mr  DeCONCINI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  232S.  A  bill  to  amend  section  113  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  to  place  the  Federal 
correctional  institution  at  Butner.  N.C..  en- 
tirely within  the  Eastern  District  of  North 
Carolina  (Rept.  No.  96-688) . 

S.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  coun- 
ties of  Audrain  and  Montgomerv  shall  be  In 
the  Northern  Division  of  the  Eastern  Judi- 
cial District  of  Missouri  (Rept.  No.  96-689) 


EXECUTIVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Thomas  George  Allison,  of  Washington  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Frederick  P.  Schubert,  for  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  Rear  Admiral  In  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

fThe  above  nominations  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  were  reported  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  aopear  ard  testify 
before  and  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  S°nate.> 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  report  favorably  the 
following  nominations:  In  the  Army 
Maj.  Gen.  Paul  Francis  Gorman  to  be 
lieutenant  general,  7  temporary  appoint- 
ments to  the  grades  of  major  general 
and  brigadier  general  (list  beginning 
with  Brig.  Gen.  Floyd  Wilmer  Baker) 
'3-MGEN)  (4-BGEN) ,  and.  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  the  following- 
named  officers  to  be  placed  on  the  re- 


tired list  in  the  grades  indicated:  Gen. 
William  Allen  Knowlton  (age  59)  to  be 
general;  Lt.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henion 
I  age  57 »  to  be  lieutenant  general;  Lt 
Gen.  Robert  Carter  McAIister  (age  56) 
to  be  lieutenant  general;  Lt.  Gen.  John 
Woodland  Morris  (age  56 1  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general  d-GEN)  (3-LGEN) ;  in  the 
NavT.  Adm.  Harold  E.  Shear  <age  61)  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list.  Rear  Adm.  James  R. 
Sanderson  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  vice  admiral  as  Deputy  Commander 
in  Chief  and  Chief  of  Staff  Atlantic  and 
U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  and  39  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  rear  admiral 
(list  beginning  with  John  G.  Wissler); 
in  the  Air  Force.  Lt.  Gen.  Richard  L. 
Lawson  to  be  general.  Lt.  Gen.  Howard 
M.  Lane  (age  56)  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the  re- 
tired list,  Maj.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Blanton 
to  be  lieutenant  general.  Lt.  Gen.  Abbott 
C.  Greenleaf  (age  53 >  for  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on  the 
retired  list,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Howard  W. 
Leaf  to  be  lieutenant  general.  I  ask  that 
these  names  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
inations will  be  placed  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  addition,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent,   at    the    U.S.    Military    Academy, 
James  R.  Golden  to  be  professor  and 
deputy  head  of  the  department  of  social 
sciences,  in  the  Regular  Army,  there  are 
280  appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  and  below  (list  beginning 
with  Patrick  H.  Brady),  914  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  cadets  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  dist  be- 
ginning with  Brian  J.  Adams):   in  the 
Navy,  there  are  95  temporary  and  perma- 
nent   promotions  appointments    to    the 
grade    of    lieutenant    commander    and 
below    (list    beginning    with    Dean    S. 
Nakayamai.  468  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  commander 
'list    beginning    with    Timothy    James 
Allega  1 .   33   temporary   and   permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  commander 
and  below  (list  beginning  with  William 
Broughtont.    785    midshipmen     (Naval 
Academy)  to  be  permanent  ensigns  and 
41  temporary  permanent  appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  dist 
beginning  with  Jeffrev  R.  Abel),  in  the 
Navy  and  Reserve  of  the  Navy,  there  are 
157  temporary  and  permanent  appoint- 
ments reappointments  to  the  grade  of 
captain  and  below  (list  beginning  with 
Josef  W.  Christ) :  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
there  are  155  chief  warrant  officers  for 
temporary  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
first  lieutenant  'list  beginning  with  Terry 
L.  Armstrong).  116  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list  begin- 
ning with  John  B.  Airola)  ;  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force,   there  are  901   aopoint- 
ments  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy 
to  the  grade  of  .second  lieutenant  Hist  be- 
ginning with  Joseph   A.   Accardo.  Jr.). 
1.435  appointments  to  the  exades  of  first 
and   second    lieutenant    'list   beginning 
with  Robert  F.  Aaron,  Jr.),  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  and  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force,  there  are  124  appointments/reap- 
pointments  promotions  to  the  grade  of 
colonel  and  below  (list  beginning  with 
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Kenneth  A.  Murdock),  and.  in  the  Re- 
serve ol  the  Air  Force,  there  are  32  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  Uist  be- 
ginning With  Ralph  E.  Bradford,  Jr.). 
Since  these  names  nave  already  appeared 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the 
information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretarj's  desk  appeared  in  the  Record 
on  March  26,  March  28,  April  2,  April  15, 
and  April  23,  1980,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  STEWART  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baucus)  : 
S.  2677.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  iionrecog- 
nltlon  of  gain  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  incentive  stock  to  an  ESOP  if  those  pro- 
ceeds aie  reinvested  In  such  stock,  and  for 
an  increase  in  basis  for  incentive  stock  held 
for  certain  period:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  EXON: 
S.  2678.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years  the 
operation  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  and  to  provide  that  each 
State  will  receive  the  State  government  al- 
location only  If  it  elects  an  equivalent   re- 
duction in  the  amount  It   would  otherwise 
receive    In    speciflc    categorical    grant    pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2679.   A  bill   to  establish   an   Office  of 
Transportation  In  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cuHure;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
AlTairs. 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS: 
S  2680  A  bin  to  improve  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Historic  Sites  Buildings  and  An- 
tiquities Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  666);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  McClitre,  Mr.  Dom- 
ENici.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mr  Dan- 
FORTH)  : 

S.  2681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to  pro- 
vide a  5 -year  extension  of  the  general  reve- 
nue sharing  program  and  to  provide  that 
each  State  make  an  annual  election  to  re- 
ceive its  State  government  allocation  or  the 
equivalent  amount  in  specific  categorical 
grant  programs,  but  not  both;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 

S.  2682.  A  bill  to  guarantee  that  producers 
have  received  their  cost  of  production  for 
wheat  exported  from  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr    JACKSON   (by  request): 

S.  2683.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq  ) 
to  establish  the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey 
National  Conservation  Area.  Idaho;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  2684.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  Improved  facilities  for  accommo- 
dating  visitors.    Improving   traffic    flow,    al- 


leviating safety  hazards,  and  expediting 
access  at  Hoover  Dam,  Boulder  Canyon  Proj- 
ect, Nevada;  to  the  CXinuniliee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  2686.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension  of 
the  time  frame  for  nomination  of  a  selec- 
tion pool  under  the  Cook  Inlet  land  ex- 
change; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STEWART  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Baucus)  : 

S.  2677.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
nonrecognition  of  gain  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  incentive  stock  to  an 
ESOP  if  those  proceeds  are  reinvested 
in  such  stock,  and  for  an  increase  in 
basis  for  incentive  stock  held  for  certain 
period;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  our 
current  economic  condition  is  very  dis- 
turbing. Inflation  is  at  record  levels,  pro- 
ductivity is  declining,  competition  is 
being  replaced  by  concentration,  and  the 
independent  business,  the  heart  of  free 
enterprise,  is  increasingly  relegated  to 
a  smaller  and  smaller  corner  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  which, 
I  believe,  can  make  an  important  con- 
tribution to  addressing  all  these  prob- 
lems, and  yet  will  have  only  a  nominal 
cost.  While  this  bill  will  certainly  be 
only  one  small  part  of  the  effort  that 
must  be  made  to  revitalize  our  economy, 
I  am  convinced  it  is  an  important  and 
urgent  step  to  take. 

What  my  bill  would  do  is  to  provide 
that  when  an  owner  of  a  small  business 
sells  to  his  or  her  employees  through  an 
employee  stock  ownership  plan  ( ESOP ) . 
and  takes  the  proceeds  and  invests  them 
in  another  small  business  within  18 
months,  the  gain  on  the  sale  would  not 
be  taxed  until  the  newly  acquired  stock 
is  sold. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  bill,  a  small 
business  is  defined  as  one  with  a  net 
worth  of  $25  million  or  less.  This  defini- 
tion includes  approximately  three-quar- 
ters of  all  companies  on  the  American 
Stock  Exchange  and  virtually  all  com- 
panies on  the  regional  exchanges. 

Under  current  law.  when  a  business 
is  sold  or  liquidated,  the  owner  must  pay 
capital  gains  taxes,  unless  the  sale  is  to 
an  established  firm  for  an  exchange  of 
stock.  In  that  case,  the  exchange  is  tax 
free,  and  the  owner  pays  only  when  the 
stock  is  later  sold.  This  anomaly  in  the 
law  provides  considerable  encourage- 
ment to  independent  businessmen  to  sell 
their  firms  to  established  companies. 

The  Federal  Government  hardly  needs 
to  encourage  concentration  in  the  econ- 
omy, however.  In  the  last  5  years,  over 
SlOO  billion  has  been  spent  on  mergers 
and  acQuisition"^ — at  lea^st  $20  billion 
more  than  has  been  spent  on  research 
and  development  by  private  companies. 
Over  three-quarters  of  the  acquired 
firms  had  assets  under  SI  million,  and 
half  of  the  acquiring  firms  had  assets 
over  SlOO  million. 

This  increased  concentration  can  only 
serve  to  decrease  the  level  of  competition 


in  the  economy,  and  thereby  sap  its  vi- 
tality and  creativity.  At  ihe  same  lime, 
the  demise  oi  the  indepeudeni  busmess 
depletes  the  ranh^  ol  the  most  innova- 
tive and  job  creating  sector  oi  the  econ- 
omy. A  recent  National  Science  F^ounda- 
tion  study,  for  instance,  found  that  small 
firms  are  24  times  more  innovative  than 
large  firms,  while  a  19(9  MIT  study 
found  that  firms  with  under  1.000  em- 
ployees account  lor  94  percent  of  all  em- 
ployment growth. 

While  the  incentive  to  sell  to  estab- 
lished firms  is  one  cause  for  the  decline 
of  independent  businesses,  the  lack  of 
capital  is  another.  In  1969,  for  instance, 
companies  with  a  net  worth  of  $5  million 
or  less  offered  698  public  stock  under- 
writings  with  a  total  value  of  $1.4  billion. 
In  1975.  there  were  only  four  offerings 
with  a  value  of  $16  million.  Less  cumber- 
some regulation  A  offerings  dropped 
from  S256  milhon  total  value  in  1972  to 
S46  million  in  1977. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  I  am  offering 
today  would  be  to  provide  a  mechanism 
whereby  a  business  owner  could  sell  to 
his  employees  at  no  financial  disadvan- 
tage when  compared  with  a  sale  to  an 
established  company.  By  creating  this 
option,  the  independence  of  many  busi- 
nesses will  be  preserved. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  will  provide 
for  a  new  infusion  of  capital  into  smaller 
firms,  since  the  proceeds  from  the  sales 
covered  by  this  bill  must  be  reinvested  in 
a  firm  with  less  than  $25  million  net 
worth. 

The  preservation  on  independent  busi- 
ness is  only  one  aspect  of  this  bill,  how- 
ever In  the  last  several  months,  there 
has  been  considerable  attention  given  to 
the  concept  of  employee  ownership.  Con- 
gress is  about  to  pass  bills  that  would 
provide  both  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration  with  specific  authority 
to  make  loans  and/or  loan  guarantees 
to  employee-owned  companies  Congress 
mandated  that  the  Chn-sler  Corp.  estab- 
lish a  $162.5  million  ESOP  as  a  condi- 
tion for  receiving  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees. The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Department  have  both  formulated  posi- 
tive programs  on  emplovee  o'wnershlp. 
Major  articles  on  the  subject  have  ap- 
peared, or  are  about  to  appear,  in  Busi- 
ness Week.  Fortune.  Parade,  and  Bar- 
rons,  among  others. 

The  attention  is  justified.  Emplovee 
ownership  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
new  ideas  around.  Study  after  study  has 
shown  that  when  employees  are  given 
a  significant  ownership  share,  company 
productivity  is  increased  and  company 
profits  rise  substantiallv  The  University 
of  Michigan's  Survey  Research  Center, 
for  instance,  found  that  emoloyee-owned 
firms  were  1.5  times  as  profitable  as  com- 
parable conventional  firms,  and  that  the 
more  stock  the  employees  owned,  the 
higher  the  ratio  was.  Studies  of  the  ply- 
wood industry  have  shown  that  the  18 
employee-owTied  companies  had  25  to  30 
percent  higher  productivity  than  other 
conventionallv  owned  companies.  A  sur- 
vey by  the  Senate  Finance  Comr^'ttee 
on  companies  with  employee  ownership 
plans  (with  an  average  of  20  percent  em- 
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America  Is  one  of  matching  greater  than 
average  transportation  needs  with  less 


Northeastern  seaboard.  Yet.  no  notice- 
able improvements  have  occurred.  If  any- 


fV-,iT^rr        tKA 


ulatory  overkill,  and  I  have  supported 
many  efforts  to  revise  them. 
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ployee  ownership)  found  that  the  75 
firms  showed  an  average  increase  in 
profits  of  157  percent,  in  sales  of  72  per- 
cent, and  in  employment  of  37  percent 
since  their  ESOP's  were  established. 

Clearly,  employee  ownership  provides 
a  strong  motivation  for  employees  not 
jxist  to  work  harder,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, to  work  smarter.  It  is  one  of 
the  cheapest,  simplest  ways  to  increase 
productivity  and  to  allow  employees  to 
share  in  company  growth. 

Perhaps  the  best  news  about  this  bill 
Is  that  its  cost  will  be  nominal— only 
a  deferral  of  $25  million  per  year,  ac- 
cording to  Treasury.  Remember,  this  is 
only  a  deferral— when  the  stock  pur- 
chased pursuant  to  this  act  is  sold,  taxes 
will  be  paid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  it 
their  support. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2677 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
part  ni  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  I  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
nontaxable  exchanges)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  1041.  Sales  or  Small  Business  Stock. 

"(a)  NoNSEcocNmoN  or  Gats. — If  small 
business  stock  Is  sold  to  an  ESOP  (as  defined' 
In  section  409A  (a)  )  or  to  a  leveraged  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  plan  (as  defined  In 
section  4975(e)  (7) ).  then  gain  (If  any)  from 
such  sale  shall,  at  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer, be  recognized  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  Uxpayers  sale  price  exceeds  the  cost  of 
small  business  stock  purchased  by  the  tax- 
payer within  18  months  after  the  date  of 
such  sale. 

"(b)  DETiNrnoNs:  Special  Rulbs. — For 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Small  business  stock — The  term 
'small  business  stock'  means  common  or  pre- 
ferred stock  Issued  by  a  domestic  corpora- 
tion or  small  business  investment  company 
(other  than  an  electing  small  business  cor- 
poration as  defined  in  section  1371(b)) 

"(A)  which  does  not.  for  the  taxable  year 
In  which  such  stock  is  Issued,  have  passive 
investment  income  (as  defined  In  section 
1372(e)(5)(C))  In  excess  of  the  limitation 
set  forth  In  section  1372(e)(5)(A),  and 

"(B)  the  equity  capital  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1244(c) 
(2))    of  which   does   not  exceed   $25,000,000. 

"(2)  CohmioLLED  CORPORATIONS. — In  the 
case  of  a  corporation  which  Is  a  member  of 
a  controlled  group  of  corporations  (as  de- 
fined m  section  1563(a)  (1) ).  the  equity  cap- 
ital of  all  members  of  the  controlled  "group 
shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  of  this  subsection,  as  the  equity  cap- 
ital of  the  Issuing  corporation. 

"(3)  Stock  AcormiED  bt  UNDBRWRrrEK — No 
acquisition  of  stock  by  an  underwriter  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  his  trade  or  business  as 
an  underwriter,  whether  or  not  guaranteed 
Shall  be  treated  as  a  purchase  for  purposes 
of  subsection  (a) . 

"(4)  OermmoN  or  small  business  invest- 
ttBTT  COMPANT— The  term  'small  business 
investment  company'  has  the  same  meaning 
as  when  such  term  is  used  In  title  m  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1958  (15  U.S.C.  e81  et  'eq).  except  that  such 
t«rm  shall  not  Include  an  electing  small 
?ilf°!*'  corporation   (as  defined  in  section 

1371 (D) ) . 


"(C)      12-MONTR     HOLOINC     PERIOD     LlMTTA- 

TiON. — Subsection  (a)  shall  only  apply  to 
gain  attributable  to  sale  of  small  business 
stock  with  respect  to  which  the  taxpayer's 
holding  period  Is  more  than  12  months. 

"(d)  Basis  of  Small  Business  Stock. — 
The  basis  of  small  business  stock  purchased 
by  the  taxpayer  during  the  18-month  period 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  gain  not 
recognized  solely  by  reason  of  the  applica- 
tion of  subsection  (a).  If  more  than  one 
share  of  small  business  stock  Is  purchased, 
such  reduction  In  basis  shall  be  applied  to 
each  such  share  In  chronological  order  of 
purchase.  The  amount  of  the  reduction 
applicable  to  each  share  shall  be  determined 
by  multiplying  the  maximum  gain  not  to  be 
recognized  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  by  a 
fraction  the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  cost 
of  such  share  and  the  denominator  of  which 
Is  the  total  cost  of  all  such  shares. 

"(e)  Statute  or  Limitations. — If  during 
a  taxable  year  a  taxpayer  sells  small  busi- 
ness stock  at  a  gain,  then — 

"(1)  the  statutory  period  for  the  assess- 
ment of  any  deficiency  attributable  to  any 
part  of  such  gain  shall  not  expire  before  the 
expiration  of  3  years  from  the  date  the  sec- 
retary Is  notified  by  the  taxpayer  (In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe)  of — 

"(A)  the  taxpayer's  cost  of  purchasing 
small  business  stock  which  the  taxpayer 
claims  results  in  nonrecognltlon  of  any  part 
of  such  gain, 

"(B)  the  taxpayer's  Intention  not  to  pur- 
chase property  within  the  period  specified 
la  paragraph  (2) ,  or 

"(C)  a  failure  to  make  such  purchase 
within  such  period;  and 

"(2)  such  deficiency  may  be  assessed  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  .such  3-year  period 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law  or  rule  of  law  which  would  otherwise 
prevent  such  assessment.". 

(b)  Section  1223  of  such  Code  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as  para- 
graph (13)  and  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph 
(12)  as  follows; 

"(12)  In  determining  the  period  for  which 
the  taxpayer  has  held  small  business  stock 
the  acquisition  of  which  resulted  under  sec- 
tion 1041  In  the  nonrecognltlon  of  any  part 
of  the  gain  realized  on  the  sale  of  small  busi- 
ness stock,  there  shall  be  Included  the 
period  for  which  small  business  stock  with 
respect  to  which  gain  was  not  recognized 
had  been  held,  and  the  period  such  replace- 
ment small  business  stock  was  held  as  of  the 
date  of  such  sale  or  exchange.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  HI  of 
stibchapter  O  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"Sec  1041.  Sales  op  Small  Business  Stock.". 
Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply   with   respect   to  stock   acquired 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  EXON: 

S.  2678.  A  bill  to  extend  for  5  years 
the  operation  of  the  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1972,  and  to  provide 
that  each  State  will  receive  the  State 
government  allocation  only  if  it  elects  an 
equivalent  reduction  In  the  amount  it 
would  otherwise  receive  in  specific  cate- 
gorical grant  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Exon  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  In  to- 
day's proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  2679.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Office  of 
Transportation   in   the   Department   of 
Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 


•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  an  Of- 
fice of  Transportation  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  I  am  concerned  that  past 
efforts  to  formulate  national  transporta- 
tion policy  have  failed  to  address  ade- 
quately the  unique  dependency  of  rural 
America  upon  transportation.  For  too 
long,  the  special  needs  and  problems  of 
rural  transportation  have  been  exiled  to 
the  periphciT  of  our  national  transpor- 
tation planning  activities.  Simultane- 
ously, national  transportation  planning 
activities  have  failed  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  a  sound  and  effective  rural 
transportation  system  to  our  national 
economy. 

My  bill  recognizes  that  any  improve- 
ment of  our  national  system  must  begin 
by  integrating  into  our  planning  activi- 
ties the  essential  element  of  rural  trans- 
portation. We  need  to  fashion  a  compre- 
hensive, integrated  plan  that  addresses 
the  broadly  fragmented  issue  of  trans- 
portation. Enactment  of  my  bill  would 
bring  rural  transportation  clearly  into 
focus  in  the  overall  picture  of  setting 
national  transportation  policy. 

This  legislation  would  give  the  OflBce 
of  Transportation  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  formal  responsibility  for 
dealing  with  the  rural  component  of  na- 
tional transportation  policy  and  plan- 
ning. My  biU  does  not  create  any  addi- 
tional Federal  employee  positions  or  any 
additional  bureaucratic  structures.  Nor 
does  the  bill  authorize  increased  Federal 
expenditures.  My  bill  formalizes,  by  stat- 
ute, a  structure  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture created  during  his  reorganization 
nearly  2  years  ago.  At  that  time,  he 
pulled  together,  under  one  roof,  parts  of 
some  14  agencies  within  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  that  had  responsibility  for 
one  or  another  aspect  of  transportation. 
While  I  commend  Secretary  Bergland 
for  his  foresight,  the  fact  remains — what 
he  pulled  together  could  unwittingly  be 
pulled  apart. 

Presently,  there  is  no  Federal  agency 
with  the  statutory  authority  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  rural  transportation 
are  addressed  by  national  transportation 
policy.  There  is  no  Federal  agency  with 
the  statutory  responsibility  for  assessing 
the  impact  of  air,  rail,  and  truck  regula- 
tory reform  on  rural  areas.  There  is  no 
Federal  agency  with  the  statutory  au- 
thority to  be  directly  responsible  for 
evaluating  future  transportation  prob- 
lems or  the  needs  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America.  My  bill  would  correct  this 
anomaly  in  our  national  transportation 
policymaking  planning  efforts.  The  bill 
would  implement  several  of  the  recom- 
mendations offered  by  the  Rural  Trans- 
portation Advisory  Task  Force.  RTATF 
was  established  by  Congress  to  examine 
rural  transportation  and  to  recommend 
ways  to  improve  It. 

rural    AMERICA    AND    TRANSPORTATION 

Rural  America  is  uniquely  dependent 
on  transportation.  Vast  distances  and 
sparse  populations — twin  characteristics 
of  rural  America — combine  to  produce  a 
much  more  limited  base  from  which  to 
support  the  costs  of  transportation  than 
do  urban  areas  with  their  concentrated 
populations  and  business  activity.  The 
unique  transportation  dilemma  of  rural 
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America  is  one  of  matching  greater  than 
average  transportation  needs  with  less 
than  average  traffic  density. 

The  problems  of  rural  transportation 
extend  beyond  the  very  serious  need  to 
improve  farm-to-market  cormections 
Several  examples  illustrate  existing 
problems  and  needs.  According  to  recent 
studies,  only  31  percent  of  the  Nation's 
20,000  towns  with  populations  of  50,000 
or  less  are  served  by  a  public  transit 
system.  Less  than  1  percent  of  our  rural 
people,  working  outside  the  home,  have 
access  to  a  pubhc  transit  system.  Addi- 
tionally, intercity  buslines  serve  only 
about  half  of  the  towns  with  populations 
of  50,000  or  less.  Nearly  2,000  small  com- 
munities have  lost  intercity  bus  connec- 
tions since  1972.  In  the  last  20  years,  air 
carriers  have  dropped  nearly  200  service 
points  in  rural  areas.  This  is  30  percent 
of  the  total  sersed  in  1960.  Particularly 
hard  pressed  are  the  rural  poor  and 
elderly.  Nearly  half  of  these  people  do 
not  own  an  automobile,  the  major  vehi- 
cle upon  which  rural  Americans  depend 
for  their  mobility. 

Increasingly,  the  transportation  alter- 
natives available  to  rural  areas  are  being 
diminished.  Tens  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  rail  branch  lines  have  been  abandoned 
in  the  last  50  years.  More  are  scheduled 
to  undergo  bypass  surgery.  Estimates  of 
future  abandonments  reached  as  high 
as  34,000  miles.  Grain  car  shortages 
and  discriminatory  freight  rates  have 
plagued  farmers  every  year  since  1973. 
Meanwhile,  the  automobile,  an  essential 
vehicle  for  travel  in  rural  areas,  is  be- 
coming an  anachronism  in  the  face  of 
inflationary  fuel  costs  and  the  need  to 
conserve  energj'  resources.  Simultane- 
ously, major  highways  have  deteriorated 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  anyone  would 
have  anticipated  30  years  ago,  forcing 
more  and  more  allocations  of  funds  for 
maintenance  instead  of  development. 

Rural  Americans  face  limited  trans- 
portation alternatives — the  lifelines  of 
any  economy — at  the  same  time  that  the 
Nation's  rural  population  is  growing.  In 
the  past  decade  alone,  the  annual  growth 
rate  of  rural  areas  exceeded  that  of 
urban  areas  by  40  percent.  Nearly  85 
million  people — 34  percent  of  the  United 
States  population — now  live  outside  of 
metropolitan  areas. 

Rural  transportation  is  not  the  exclu- 
sive problem  of  rural  America.  As  the 
Nation's  work  force  and  the  products  it 
produces  shift  away  from  urban  centers, 
urban  areas  become  increasingly  depend- 
ent upon  the  efficiency  and  cost  of  rural 
transport  services.  More  than  ever  be- 
fore, we  are  interdependent  and  our 
needs  are  interconnected.  More  than 
ever  before,  we  must  integrate  our  trans- 
portation planning  efforts. 

KA'nONAL  POLICIES  AND  RITRAL  TRANSPORT.MTON 

National  transportation  policies  often 
affect  urban  and  rural  areas  differently. 
This  is  natural.  It  is,  perhaps,  even  in- 
evitable. We  are  a  diverse  Nation.  Never- 
theless, national  transportation  policies 
are  often  skewed  to  benefit  urban  areas 
at  the  expense  of  rural  areas.  Four  years 
ago,  for  example,  this  Nation  allocated 
$1.75  billion  to  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Improvement  Project  (NECIP) ,  a  project 
to  improve  Amtrak's  routes  along  the 


Northeastern  seaboard.  Yet,  no  notice- 
able improvements  have  occurred.  If  any- 
thing, the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
service  has  deteriorated.  At  the  same 
time,  a  major  bulk-hauling  railroad  serv- 
ing rural  areas — the  Milwaukee — was  al- 
lowed to  lapse,  through  neglect,  into 
bankruptcy.  A  major  Amtrak  route  run- 
ning through  the  rural  West — the  Chi- 
cago-to-Seattle  North  Coast  Hiawatha — 
was  simply  eliminated. 

At  best,  national  transportation  plan- 
ners and  policymakers  appear  to  ignore, 
if  not  merely  discount,  the  potential  im- 
pact of  national  transportation  policies 
on  rural  areas.  Deregulation  of  major 
sectors  of  the  transportation  industry  is 
a  clear  example  of  this  indifforence. 

Deregulation  is  a  popular  policy  "buzz 
word"  these  days.  I,  for  one,  believe  that 
we  should  reexamine  and  reform  the  in- 
tricate network  of  Government  regula- 
tions that  entangle  private  industry.  Re- 
form of  many  of  these  regulations  is  long 
overdue. 

However,  I  am  personally  concerned 
about  the  potential  effect  upon  rural 
areas  of  recent  national  efforts  to  sub- 
stantially deregulate  the  transportation 
industrj'.  Two  years  ago.  Congress  voted 
to  end  most  regulation  of  airlines.  Now, 
in  another  burst  of  deregulation  fever. 
Congress  appears  ready  to  revamp  rules 
for  railroads  and  trucks. 

Deregulation  of  transportation  is  based 
upon  urban  needs.  According  to  an 
urban  formula,  reliable,  cost-effective 
transportation  will  be  insured  by  allow- 
ing market  funds  to  operate  imfettered 
by  Government  regulation.  This  assumes 
the  existence  of  factors  conducive  to  the 
operation  of  a  free-market  economy.  In 
urban  areas,  marked  as  they  are  by  high 
population  density  and  business  activity, 
a  free-market  transportation  system  well 
may  produce  quality  service  at  competi- 
tive prices. 

However,  such  is  not,  necessarily,  the 
case  in  rural  areas.  The  traditional  way 
of  looking  at  transportation  as  just  an- 
other business  governed  by  some  theo- 
retical market  forces  does  not  work  for 
rural  areas.  This  formula  will  not  allow 
for  competitive  transportation  services  at 
nondiscriminatory  prices.  In  rural  areas, 
competitive  alternatives  often  simply  do 
not  exist.  Indeed,  the  needs  of  rural  peo- 
ple are  often  ignored  by  transit  providers 
in  their  efforts  to  capture  high  density 
markets.  As  many  Montana  farmers  who 
pay  the  highest  freight  rates  in  the  Na- 
tion can  attest,  in  rural  areas  shippers 
are  often  captive  to  a  single  transporta- 
tion provider.  The  captive  rural  con- 
sumer is  subject  to  anticompetitive,  dis- 
criminatory pricing.  For  some  types  of 
services  in  some  regions  of  the  country, 
competitive  market  forces  simply  do  not 
insure  reasonable  service  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

I,  therefore,  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  multiple  effect  of  simultaneous 
airline,  rail,  and  trucking  regulatory  re- 
form upon  our  rural  areas.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  Federal  laws  governing  the 
transportation  industry,  many  of  which 
were  enacted  decades  ago,  need  to  be  re- 
vised. These  laws  have  resulted  in  some 
of  the  worst  imaginable  examples  of  reg- 


ulatory overkill,  and  I  have  supported 

many  efforts  to  revise  them. 

Yet,  a  serious  concern  lingers.  How 
will  this  simultaneous  regulatorj'  reform 
affect  services  to  rural  areas?  Although 
we  have  numerous  studies  on  the  Impact 
of  deregulating  one  or  another  of  the 
transportation  industries,  no  one  has  ex- 
amined thoroughly  the  combined  impact 
upon  rural  areas  of  deregulating  nearly 
all  segments  of  transportation. 

The  transportation  network  In  many 
rural  areas  is  already  fragile  Sudden 
regulator>'  reform  of  protections  imposed 
upon  transportation  is  maiing  our  rural 
transportation  system  even  more  ten- 
uous. We  must  create  a  truly  national 
transportation  policy. 

RURAL    TRANSPORTATION    AND    THE    NATION 

A  sound  rural  transportation  network 
is  also  important  to  the  economic  and 
social  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 
In  August  1979,  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study  reported  that  people 
and  enterprises  within  urban  areas  are 
heavily  dependent  on  the  efficiency  and 
cost  of  rural  transport  services,  "If  de- 
sired urban  lifestyles  are  to  remain  feasi- 
ble." A  sound  and  effective  rural 
transportation  system,  the  study  contin- 
ued, is  truly  in  the  national  economic  and 
social  interest.  Rural  transportation 
problems  can  no  longer,  if  they  ever 
could,  be  addressed  solely  as  isolated  sets 
of  problems. 

In  transportation,  as  in  few  other 
areas,  rural  and  urban  areas  are  inter- 
dependent. Just  as  reUable  and  depend- 
able transportation  is  vital  to  rural 
America,  efficient  and  cost-effective  rural 
transportation  is  vital  to  urban  areas. 
For  instance,  the  producers  of  minerals 
and  fuels  used  to  heat  urban  homes,  use 
rural  transportation.  The  cost  of  trans- 
porting those  resources,  more  than  any 
other  single  factor,  determines  the 
energy  bills  of  urban  consumers.  In  1977, 
for  example,  transportation  accounted 
for  about  60  percent  of  the  delivered  cost 
of  Montana  coal;  and  in  recent  years, 
annual  freight  rate  increases  have  sig- 
nificantly exceeded  the  total  amount  of 
the  MonUna  coal  severance  tax. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  illustrates  the 
dependence  of  urban  areas  upon  rural 
transportation  than  agriculture.  If  agri- 
culture is  the  heart  of  our  Nation,  then 
transportation  is  its  circulatory  system. 
Agricultural  exports,  which  totaled  $32 
billion  in  1978.  comprise  the  single,  most 
favorable  element  in  our  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  trade  pa>-ment5.  Where  trans- 
portation policies  fail,  where  the  rural 
transportation  system  breaks  down,  the 
arteries  of  trade  become  congested  and 
the  health  of  the  entire  economy  is 
weakened.  We  must  talk  about  a  national 
transportation  system  because  we  can  no 
longer  separate  rural  from  urban  needs. 
They  are  clearly  part  of  the  same  body. 

RURAL    TRANSPORTATION    ADVISOBT    TASK    PORCE 

A  number  of  national  Initiatives  have 
been  undertaken  in  recent  years  in  re- 
gard to  the  special  needs  and  problems 
of  rural  transportation.  Through  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  present  administration,  for 
example,  several  Federal  agencies  have 
entered  into  agreements  to  coordinate 
and   target   Federal   financial   support. 
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This  support  has  been  for  air  commuter 
service  to  rural  markets;  to  improve  the 
coordination  and  delivery  of  social  serv- 


there  Is  established  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an  Office  of  Transportation.  The 
Office  shall   be  headed  by  an  Administrator 


•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 
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Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701 
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tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Such  map  has  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 


tlon  of  the  public  lands  including  the  prop- 
erty located  thereon  in  the  Area.  Any  person 
who  violates  any  rule  or  regulation  author- 
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This  support  has  been  for  air  commuter 
service  to  rural  markets;  to  improve  the 
coordination  and  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices and  public  transit;  to  provide  coor- 
dinated assistance  for  the  rehabilitation 
of  some  railroad  branch  lines;  and  to  ex- 
-pand  the  program  for  renovating  bridges 
in  rural  counties. 

These  initiatives  are  welcome.  How- 
ever, they  do  not  go  far  enough.  Nor  do 
they  address  the  need  to  integrate  rural 
transportation  into  rational  transporta- 
tional  policy  and  planning. 

In  November.  1978,  the  Congress,  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  rural 
transportation  to  the  Nation,  established 
the  nu-al  transportation  advisory  task 
force.  Congress  charged  the  task  force 
with  evaluating  the  needs  and  problems 
of  rural  transportation  and  developing 
recommendations  for  legislative  consid- 
eration. The  task  force  released  its  final 
report  and  recommendations  this  past 
January. 

In  its  final  report,  the  task  force  states 
that  "there  is  an  urgent  need"  for  "ma- 
jor improvements  in  the  transportation 
system" — nationwide.  The  task  force 
noted  that  current  transportation  palicv 
Is  severely  fragmented,  that  this  frag- 
mentation produces  inefficiencies  and  in- 
equities, and  that  the  entire  economy 
could  benefit  significantly  from  a  unified 
transportation  policy.  Time  and  again 
the  task  force,  in  its  oublic  hearings,  lis- 
tened to  a  chorus  of  complaints  from 
users  of  the  transportation  network, 
strong  complaints  about  the  roooeratiori 
among  modes  of  transportation,  and 
about  the  ouant'tv  and  nijality  of  trans- 
portation services  available. 

The  task  force  recognized  that  we  can- 
not solve  our  transportation  dilemmas 
overnight.  There  are.  afterall.  no  tech- 
nological   quick    fixes— no    devices,    no 

formulas,  no  gimmicks,  no  panaceas 

to  our  transportation  needs. 

Most  significantly,  however,  the  work 
and  recommendatio'^s  of  the  task  force 
clearly  demonstrate  the  continuing  im- 
portance of  rural  transportation  to  this 
Nation.  The  task  force  emohaticallv  calls 
for  the  need  to  begin  to  look  at  rural 
transDortation  from  a  national  perspec- 
tive, for  the  need  to  fullv  inteerate  rural 
transTJortation  into  national  transnorta- 
tion  planning,  for  the  need  to  have  defi- 
nite rural  and  agricultural  input  into 
our  national  transportational  activities. 
Mr.  President,  my  bill  would  sft  us  on 
the  road  to  the  inteeration  of  rural 
transportation  into  national  tran.soorta- 
tion  planning.  My  bill  imolements  sev- 
eral snecific  recommendations  of  the 
task  force,  including  the  vital  need  to 
insure  rural  input  into  the  formulation 
of  national  transoortation  policy.  My 
bill  reoresents  a  beginning,  not  a  pan- 
acea, but  a  crucial  beeinning.  nonethe- 
less, if  we  are  to  undertake  seriouslv  our 
obligation  to  meet  the  transportation 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative')    of    the    United    States    of 
America    in    Congress   assembled.   That    (a) 


there  is  estabUshed  In  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  an  Office  of  Transportation.  The 
Office  shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Administrator  shall  solicit 
views  from  rural  and  agricultural  Intereste 
with  respect  to  their  concerns  and  shall  ex- 
press such  views  to  the  Secretary  and  other 
Federal  officials. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
delegate  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Transportation  established  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  all  functions  of  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  the  representation  of  rural  and  agri- 
cultural interests  before  transportation 
regulatory  agencies  and  in  the  formulation 
and  administration  of  Federal  transporta- 
tion policy; 

(2)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  alternative  programs  to  provide  transpor- 
tation services  to  rural  areas  In  the  United 
States,  including  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  a  rural  transportation  co- 
operative in  a  manner  which  considers  the 
need  for  transporting  individuals  as  well  as 
freight; 

(3)  the  analysis  of — 

(A)  the  impact  of  the  reform  of  laws  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  airlines,  motor 
carriers,  and  riilroads,  and  water  carriers 
Involved  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  of 
the  United  States; 

(B)  the  ImpacT  of  abandonments,  bank- 
ruptcies, mergers,  and  restructuring  of  rail- 
roads; 

(C)  the  degree  and  type  of  influence  of 
transportation  on  rural  development  and 
farm  policy: 

(D)  the  degree  and  type  of  influence  on 
agricultural  product  and  food  transporta- 
tion of  the  supply  and  price  of  energy: 

(E)  the  future  transportation  needs  of  the 
agricultural  and  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(4)  the  development  and  publication  of 
the  estimated  short  and  long  term  transpor- 
tation demand  by  agriculture,  by  mode,  by 
region  and  by  commodity; 

(5)  the  provision  of  technical  transporta- 
tion assistance  for  agricultural  shippers  and 
receivers,  especially  small  isolated  shippers 
and  receivers,  including  cooperatives: 

(6)  the  provision  of  information  to  im- 
prove public  and  private  investment  deci- 
sions associated  with  the  provision  of  trans- 
portation services  to  agricultural  producers 
and  international  and  domestic  consumers: 

(7)  the  provision  of  advice  and  assistance 
to  shippers  associated  with  International 
transportation  services  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  United  States  agricultural  ex- 
ports; 

(8)  the  development  and  implementation 
of  national  research  programs  to  improve  the 
productivity  of  systems  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  packaging  of  agricultural  products 
In  order  to  reduce  costs,  energy  consumption, 
and  food  spoilage  in  international  and  do- 
mestic markets;  and 

(9)  the  provision  of  advice  and  assistance 
to  other  Federal  agencies  which  administer 
rural  transportation  loan  and  grant  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Transportation  shall  prepare  and  transmit 
an  annual   report  to  the  Congress  which — 

(1)  describes  The  activities  of  the  Office: 

(2)  assesses  the  adequacy  of  transporta- 
tion services  In  the  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States:  and 

(3)  Includes  recommendations  to  Improve 
the  services  assessed  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2).« 


By  Mr.  BUMPERS : 
S.  2680.  A  bill  to  improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Historic  Sites.  Buildings 
and  Antiquities  Act  of  1935  '49  Stat. 
666) :  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 


•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  today  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  Folger  Library 
and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

The  1935  Historic  Sites  Act  gives  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements,  through  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  with  individuals  and 
associations  to  protect,  preserve,  main- 
tain, or  operate  historic  buildings  or 
sites.  Last  Congress,  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Act  provided  funds  pursuant  to 
this  authority  in  the  1935  Act  for  the 
Corcoran  Gallery.  Folger  Library,  and 
the  Arena  Stage.  Funding  for  the  Arena 
Stage  was  contingent  on  the  building 
being  entered  in  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places.  The  Appropriations 
Act  also  included  language  making  it 
clear  that  no  additional  funding  would 
be  made  available  for  these  institutions 
absent  a  specific  legislative  authoriza- 
tion. This  bill  would  provide  that  specific 
authority  for  the  Folger  and  the  Cor- 
coran. The  Arena  Stage  has  not  yet  been 
added  to  the  National  Register  of  His- 
toric Places  and  the  prognosis  for  such 
designation  in  the  near  future  is  not 
good.  Therefore,  the  Arena  Stage  is  not 
included  in  my  proposal. 

While  both  the  Folger  and  the  Cor- 
coran perform  for  and  on  behalf  of  the 
American  people  cultural  functions  of 
national  and  international  significance, 
they  are  privately  rather  than  publicly 
funded.  Along  with  their  National  re- 
sponsibilities assumed  before  the  Federal 
Government  established  its  role  in  cul- 
tural matters,  these  institutions  must 
also  maintain  costly  buildings  of  historic 
and  architectural  prominence.  Most  im- 
portantly, these  private  institutions  are 
placed  at  a  severe  competitive  disadvan- 
tage by  more  recently  established,  feder- 
ally supported  institutions  housed  in 
federally  owned  buildings. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  can 
act  expeditiously  to  approve  this 
authorization.* 


By  Mr,  DOLE   (for  himself,  Mr. 

Baker.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Armstrong, 

and  Mr.  Danforth)  : 
S.  2681.  A  bill  to  amend  the  State  and 
Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  to 
provide  a  5-year  extension  of  the  general 
revenue  .sharing  program  and  to  provide 
that  each  State  make  an  annual  election 
to  receive  its  State  government  alloca- 
tion or  the  equivalent  amount  in  specific 
categorical  grant  programs,  but  not 
both;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Dole  when  he 
Introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  to- 
day's proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request) ; 
S.  2683.  A  bOl  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701 
et  seq.)  to  establish  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  National  Conservation 
Area,  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  amend  Title  VI  of  the 
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Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976,  as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701 
et  seq.)  to  establish  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  National  Conservation 
Area,  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  sub- 
mitted and  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  and  the  executive 
communication  which  accompanied  the 
proposal  from  the  Secretary  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  2683 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  new 
section  604  is  added  to  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  as 
amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"SNAKE   arVEB    BiaDS    OF   PREY    NATIONAL 
CONSERVATION   AREA" 

"Sec.  604(a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  The  public  lands  in  the  State  of 
Idaho  Itnown  generally  as  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  Area  contain  the  densest 
known  nesting  population  of  eagles,  falcons, 
owls,  kestrels,  hawks  and  other  birds  of 
prey  (raptors)  in  North  America  and  one  of 
the  densest  in  the  world; 

"(2)  These  public  lands  constitute  a  valu- 
able national  resource  which  not  only  pro- 
vides the  public  enjoyment  and  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  raptor  population  but  also 
contains  a  variety  of  other  resource  values; 

"(3)  Protectlcn  of  the  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  Area  as  a  sanctuary  for  raptors,  while 
also  providing  for  development  and  use  of 
the  other  resource  values,  pursuant  to  this 
Act  and  other  law  applicable  to  public  lands, 
can  best  be  accomplished  under  a  multiple 
use  and  sustained  yield  management  plan 
that  emphasizes  management  and  protection 
as  habitat  for  these  raptors,  and  also  ad- 
dresses the  management  of  historical,  scenic, 
archaeological,  environmental,  biological, 
cultural,  scientific,  educational,  recreational 
and  economic  resources  of  the  area  so  as  to 
provide  for  appropriate  management  of  the 
area  and  as  a  demonstration  of  management 
practices  and  techniques  that  may  be  useful 
to  other  areas  of  the  public  lands  and 
elsewhere; 

"(4)  consistent  with  requirements  of  sec- 
tions 202  and  302  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
has  developed  a  comprehensive  plan  herein- 
after called  "the  plan",  and  based  on  such 
plan  has  Implemented  a  management  pro- 
gram for  the  public  lands  In  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  Area; 

"(5)  the  value  of  the  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  Area  as  a  sanctuary  for  nesting  rap- 
tors would  be  threatened  by  conversion  of 
large  tracts  of  prey  base  habitat  to  Intensive 
agricultural  use; 

"(6)  additional  authority  and  guidance 
must  be  provided  to  the  Secretary  to  assure 
that  essential  raptor  habitat  remains  In  Fed- 
eral ownership,  to  facilitate  effective  plan- 
ning and  management,  to  Insure  continued 
study  of  the  relationship  of  man  and  these 
raptors,  to  preserve  the  unique  and  Irreplace- 
able habitat  of  the  Snake  River  birds  of  prey, 
and  to  conserve  and  use  the  other  natural 
resources  in  concert  with  preservation  of  this 
habitat. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
the  terms  "Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Na- 
tional Conservation  Area"  and  "Area"  mean 
the  area  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  National  Conser- 
vation Area — Proposed",  dated  March  12, 
1980,  on  file  with  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 


tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Such  map  has  the 
same  force  and  effect  as  If  included  In  this 
Act. 

"(2)  For  pxirposes  of  this  section  the  term 
raptor  habitat'  includes  the  habitat  of  the 
raptor  prey  base  as  well  as  the  nesting  and 
hunting  habitat  of  the  raptor. 

"(c)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
and  future  protection  of  raptor  habitat  In 
the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  Area  and  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  protection  of 
such  habitat,  to  provide  for  the  manage- 
ment and  use  of  the  public  lands  and  their 
resources  in  the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey 
Area  within  the  framework  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield,  and  maintenance  of 
environmental  quality,  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  National  (Conservation  Area  is 
hereby  designated  and  established.  The  pub- 
lic lands  in  the  Area  shall  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  through  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
plan  Implemented  thereunder  and  in  accord- 
ance with  other  applicable  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  other  laws. 

"(d)  The  Secretary,  in  accordance  with 
section  202  of  this  Act.  shall  continue  imple- 
mentation of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  public  lands  and  their 
resources  within  the  Area.  As  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, but  In  no  event  later  than  two  years 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  review  the 
plan  In  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  to  assure  that  It  provides  for  pro- 
tection and  enhancement  of  the  raptor  pop- 
ulation and  raptor  habitat  within  a  frame- 
work of  multiple  use  and  sustained  yield 
and  provides  for  conservation,  development, 
and  use  of  other  resources  consistent  with 
such  protection  and  enhancement.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  review  and  revise  the  plan  as 
necessary,  provided  however  that  he  shall 
review  the  plan  no  less  than  once  every  four 
years. 

"(e)  The  plan  and  management  program 
to  implement  the  plan  shall  Include,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  for:  (1) 
special  management  protection  for  the  raptor 
habitat  on  public  lands  within  the  Area;  (2) 
public  use  of  such  lands  consistent  with  the 
protection,  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  raptor  habitat:  (3)  acquisition  of  lands 
comprising  raptor  habitat  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Area,  to  the  extent  the  Secretary 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section:  (4)  identification  of 
withdrawals  which,  in  the  Secretary's  view, 
are  no  longer  needed  and  initiation  of  action 
to  modify  or  revoke  such  withdrawals  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  and  limitations  In 
this  Area;  (5)  coordination  of  the  plans,  ac- 
tivities, programs  and  policies  of  Federal 
departments  and  agencies.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  private  parties  affecting 
the  Area  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  202  of  this  Act:  (6)  education  and 
research,  including  a  public  education  pro- 
gram concerning  appropriate  public  use  of 
the  Area  and  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  Its  resources:  and  (7)  a  program  for 
continued  sclenrlfic  investigation  and  study 
to  provide  Information  to  s'jpport  sound 
manaeement  In  accordance  with  this  section, 
to  advance  knowledge  of  the  raptor  species 
and  other  natural  resources,  systems  and 
processes  of  the  Area  and  to  provide  a  process 
for  transferring  to  other  areas  of  the  public 
lands  and  elsewhere  this  knowledge  and 
management  experience. 

•'(f)(1)  In  conjunction  with  and  In  addi- 
tion to  the  authority  in  section  303(a)  to 
Issue  regulations  the  maximum  penalty  for 
violation  of  which  Is  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  Im- 
prisonment for  twelve  months,  or  both,  and 
in  section  310  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  issue  regulations  necessary 
to  Implement  the  provisions  In  this  section 
with  regard  to  management,  use  and  protec- 


tion of  the  public  lands  Including  the  prop- 
erty located  thereon  In  the  Area.  Any  person 
who  violates  any  rule  or  regulation  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  fined  no  more 
than  $500  or  Imprisoned  for  no  more  than 
six  months  or  both.  Any  person  charged  with 
a  violation  of  such  regulation  may  be  tried 
and  sentenced  by  any  United  States  magis- 
trate designated  for  that  purpoee  by  the 
court  by  which  he  was  appointed  in  the  same 
marmer  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
and  limitations  as  provided  for  In  section 
3401  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(2)  The  powers  enumerated  in  sections 
303(c)  and  303(d)  of  this  Act  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  enforcement  of  regiUations 
promulgated  under  this  section,  except  that 
for  purposes  of  Implementing  this  section 
and  the  plan  and  regulations  thereunder 
the  Secretary  may.  in  his  discretion,  also 
delegate  limited  enforcement  responsibili- 
ties to  certain  designated  p>er8onnel  and  ap- 
propriate State  or  local  officials  without 
granting  such  personnel  and  officials  the  au- 
thority to  carry  firearms  The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  standards,  equipment  requirements 
and  procedures  to  be  followed  by  any  such 
personnel. 

"(3)  Nothing  to  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  or  otherwise  affect  ad- 
ministration and  enforcement  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (16 
use.  1531  et  seq). 

"(g)  Special  management  provisions: 

"(1)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Area  is  withdrawn  from  operation  of  the 
Mining  Law  of  1872,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented (30  use.  22  et  seq).  and  mineral 
exploration  and  development  under  that  Act 
and  regulations  thereunder  are  prohibited. 
Minerals  that  would  otherwise  be  subject  to 
disposal  under  the  Mining  Law  of  1872  or 
any  law  applicable  to  such  minerals  in  the 
future  may  be  disposed  of  only  by  lease  by 
the  Secretary  Such  leases,  as  well  as  leases 
Issued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
as  amended  and  supplemented  (30  VSC  181 
et  seq.).  the  Acquired  Land  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  (30  use.  351  et  seq.)  or  the  Oeothermal 
Steam  Act  of  1970  (30  U  S  C.  1001  et  seq  ) 
shall  contain  such  stipulations  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  manage- 
ment plan  for  the  Area. 

"(2)  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the 
Area  Is  hereby  withdrawn  from  entry  appli- 
cation, or  selection  under  the  Desert  Land 
Act  (43  U.S.C.  321  et  seq).  the  Carey  Act 
(43  use.  641).  the  State  of  Idaho  Admis- 
sions Act  (26  Stat  21."^).  Revised  Statute  sec- 
tion 2275.  as  amended  (43  USC  851).  and 
Revised  Statute  section  2276  as  amended  (43 
use.  852).  and  the  Secretary  shall  return 
to  the  applicants  any  such  applications  pend- 
ing on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  without 
further  action.  Agricultural  use  and  develop- 
ment of  public  lands  within  the  Area  may 
b?  permitted  only  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
this  Act  In  accordance  with  the  plan  re- 
quired bv  section  604  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  with  respect  to  any  expenditure  of 
funds  or  action  to  approve,  undertake,  or 
permit  to  be  undertaken,  any  new  project, 
program,  or  activity  or  any  description  with- 
in the  Area  (other  than  maintenance  or 
operation  of  existing  facilities),  the  head  of 
any  Federal  department  shall  provide  for 
such  conditions  and  restrictions  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  determines  In  writing 
to  be  necessary  to  avoid  direct  and  reason- 
ably foreseeable  and  significantly  adverse 
effects  on  raptor  habitat  within  the  Area: 
Provided.  That  the  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  applv  to  any  oro'ect.  program,  or  activity 
determined  by  the  Secretsrv  of  Defense  to 
be  essential  to  the  national  defense  mission. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cooperate 
with  the  Secretarv  pf  the  Interior  regarding 
precautions  to  be  talcen  to  avoid  disturbance 
to  raptor  nesting  areas. 
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(4)  In  order  to  provide  for  continued  use  establishing  a  Birds  of  Prey  National  Con-  many  of  the  detaUs  regarding  management 
of  portions  of  the  Area  by  the  Idaho  National  servation  Area  of  a  smaller  size  and  two  of  the  proposed  Area.  The  key  comoonents 
Guard    for    military    maneuvers    consistent      other    alternatives    which    would    have    in-      of  thedrRft.  hiii  nrp «  fr,un.„». 
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Area.  An  exception  Is  provided  for  national 
defense  activities. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 


day.   In   1976.  more  than  2  million  vehicles 
traversed  the  roadway,  with  over  7.(XK)  a  day 
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"(4)  In  order  to  provide  for  continued  use 
of  portions  of  the  Area  by  the  Idaho  National 
Guard  for  military  maneuvers  conslaient 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  the 
plan  for  the  Area,  the  Secretary  shall  review 
existing  authorizations  or  agreements  with 
the  Idaho  National  Guard  providing  for  such 
use.  as  soon  as  practlcaole  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  and  periodically  there- 
after, and  shall  provide  for  continuation  of 
such  use  subject  to  such  modification  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assure  that  the  continued 
use  of  the  Area  by  the  Idaho  National  Guard 
Is  compatible  with  the  policies  and  purposes 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  visi- 
tor use  of  the  public  lands  In  the  Area  to 
such  extent  and  in  such  manner  as  he  con- 
siders consistent  with  protection  of  the 
raptors  and  the  raptor  habitat  within  the 
Area.  He  shall  make  available  to  the  public, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  the  map  of  the 
Area  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

"(1)  In  addition  to  the  authority  in  section 
318(d)  of  this  Act  and  notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 7; a)  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1964.  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C. 
4601-9(ai).  moneys  appropriated  from  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  may  be 
used  as  authorized  In  section  5(b)  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as  amended 
1 16  use  1534ib)  ).  for  purposes  of  acquir- 
ing lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein  within 
the  Area  for  administration  as  public  lands 
and  as  a  part  of  the  Area. 

•  ( J )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide 
technical  assistance  to.  and  to  enter  into  co- 
operative agreements  and  contracts  with,  the 
State  and  local  governments  providing  for 
such  governmental  services  by  these  entitles 
as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses and  policies  of  this  section. 

U.S.   Department   of  the   Interior. 

Washingon,  D.C..  April  1.  1980. 
Hon.  Walter  P.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,         1 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  Is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  "To  amend  Title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976.  as 
amended  (43  US  C  1701  et  seq.).  to  establish 
the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  National  Con- 
servation Area.  Idaho  "  Also  enclosed  are  the 
management  plan  and  the  Final  Environ- 
mental Statement  (FES)  prepared  on  the 
draft  bill  and  the  management  plan  for  the 
proposed  Area.  This  Area  is  internationally 
significant  because  the  unique  combination 
of  nesting  habitat  and  food  supply  sustains 
the  most  concentrated  nesting  population  of 
eagles,  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds  of  prey 
in  North  America  and  quite  possibly  the 
world. 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration   and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide  for 
permanent  protection  of  the  habitat  of  eagles, 
hawks,  owls  and  other  birds  of  prey,  or  rap- 
tors, along  the  Snake  River  and  further  to 
provide  for  appropriate  management  of  other 
Important  resources  under  a  management 
plan.  This  would  be  accomplished  by  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Conservation  Area  to 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment -Management  guidelines  In  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
(FLPMA)  and  other  authorities  applicable  to 
public  lands  would  continue  to  apply  except 
as  provided  In  the  bill  The  bill  wou'd  com- 
prise a  new  section  of  FLPMA.  section  6U4. 
under  Title  VI  entitled  "Designated  Manage- 
ment Areas  " 

This  bill  is  the  "proposed  action"  on  which 
the  Department  has  prepared  Its  Efraft  and 
Pinal  Environmental  Statements  Alterna- 
tives to  "proposed  action"  considered  In  the 
Environmental  Statements  were  legislation 


establishing  a  Birds  of  Prey  National  Con- 
servation Area  of  a  smaller  size  and  two 
other  alternatives  which  would  have  In- 
volved no  legislation. 

If  the  enclosed  bill  Is  enacted,  the  Area 
would  continue  to  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  existing  management  plan 
for  the  proposed  Birds  of  Prey  National  Con- 
servation Area  until  a  thorough  update  Is 
completed,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  en- 
actment of  this  bill. 

The  area  that  would  be  Included  within 
the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  National  Conservation  Area 
consists  of  approximately  490,685  acres  of 
public  lands,  approximately  40.428  acres  of 
State  lands  and  approximately  78,469  of  pri- 
vate lands  flanking  a  75-80  mile  stretch  of 
the  Snake  River  In  Idaho. 

The  legislation  would  not  Impose  any  con- 
straint by  the  Federal  Government  on  use  of 
State  lands  or  private  lands  within  the  Area, 
nor  would  Federal  activities  be  carried  out 
on  State  or  private  lands. 

Existing  uses  of  the  public  lands.  Includ- 
ing extensive  use  for  livestock  grazing  and 
seasonal  use  of  a  portion  of  the  Area  for 
National  Guard  training  purposes,  would  be 
continued.  These  uses  have  been  found 
through  careful  research  to  be  consistent 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  raptor  popula- 
tion maintenance. 

In  sum,  the  Area  Is  to  be  managed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  with  preservation  of  the 
extraordinary  raptor  population  as  a  pri- 
mary management  objective. 

A  matter  of  particular  concern  to  this  De- 
partment is  an  area  of  approximately  40,000 
acres  of  State  land,  the  "Mountain  Home" 
tract,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Area,  as 
proposed  In  the  enclosed  bill.  This  concen- 
trated State  holding  Is  important  to  the 
State  of  Idaho  as  a  State  land  resource. 

It  also  Includes  key  habitat  for  prey  spe- 
cies extensively  used  by  the  raptors.  The  De- 
partment has  held  and  will  continue  to  hold 
discussions  with  State  officials  about  ways 
to  protect  key  habitat  areas  while  respecting 
the  responsibilities  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in 
the  management  of  its  own  land  resources. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
possibility  of  an  exchange  covering  all  or  a 
portion  of  this  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  been 
involved  In  administration  of  the  public 
lands  in  the  proposed  Area  for  protection 
and  management  of  the  raptor  resources  for 
many  years.  In  1971.  the  Snake  River  Birds 
of  Prey  Natural  Area  was  established  by 
Public  Land  Order. 

This  26.000  acre  sanctuary  was  set  aside 
to  protect  the  nesting  and  wintering  habitat 
of  the  raptor  population.  Because  It  was 
clear  that  the  raptor  population  was  depend- 
ent upon  a  prey  base  that  inhabited  a  much 
broader  area,  the  Birds  of  Prey  Study  Area 
was  established  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement in  April  of  1974  and  a  moratorium 
was  placed  on  all  potential  conflicting  land 
uses  subject  to  further  study. 

Finally  In  1977.  the  Study  Area  was  ex- 
panded to  Include  prairie  falcon  foraging 
areas.  It  was  during  1977  and  1978  that  now 
well-known  efforts  were  undertaken  to  rein- 
troduce peregrine  falcons  to  the  area  under 
a  BLM  agreement  with  Cornell  University. 

For  several  years,  this  Department,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  has  been 
conducting  research  to  determine  the  neces- 
sary area  to  ensure  the  long-term  stability 
of  the  raptor  peculation,  assess  the  effects  of 
agriculture  encroachment  on  this  stability 
and  to  Identify  management  needs.  That 
research  Indicates  that  lands  roughly  co- 
extensive with  the  lands  we  are  proposing 
to  establish  as  a  National  Conservation  Area 
are  required  to  provide  necessary  habitat. 

The  enclosed  Pinal  Environmental  State- 
ment (PES)  and  management  plan  contain 


many  of  the  details  regarding  management 
of  the  proposed  Area.  The  key  componenu 
of  the  draft  bill  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Special  management  and  protection  of 
the  raptor  resource  and  habitat  within  a 
multiple  use  context.  Section  604(c)  would 
require  management  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
tect the  raptors  and  raptor  habitat.  To  the 
extent  consistent  with  management  to  pro- 
tect the  raptor  resource,  other  resources  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  Area,  including  his- 
torical, scenic,  archaeological,  biological,  cul- 
tural, recreational,  and  economic  resources 
would  be  managed  under  multiple  use  prin- 
ciples. The  public  lands  in  the  Area  would 
be  administered  as  public  lands  and  would 
be  generally  subject  to  laws  applicable  to 
such  lands. 

To  prevent  harassment  of  birds  nesting 
in  the  Area  by  low-flying  airplanes,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  will  cooperate 
with  this  Department  In  establishing  re- 
strictions and/or  necessary  air  closures  with- 
in the  canyon  and  a  suitable  buffer  strip. 

(2)  Development  and  implementation  of 
a  comprehensive  management  plan.  Section 
604  (c)  and  rd)  would  require  management 
of  the  public  lands  in  the  Area  and  their 
resources  pursuant  to  a  plan  developed  for 
the  Area  The  plan  would  be  regularly 
reviewed  and  revised  to  meet  changing  needs, 
but  would  have  to  include  specific  require- 
ments set  forth  in  section  604(e). 

(3)  Use  of  the  Area  for  public  education 
and  enjoyment  and  for  demonstration  of 
research  and  management  techniques  for 
use  elsewhere.  Section  604(e)  would  require 
a  program  of  education,  research  and  con- 
tinued scientific  investigation  to  support 
sound  mana-gement.  It  would  also  require 
a  process  for  transferring  the  knowledge  and 
management  expertise  developed  to  other 
areas. 

(4)  Protection  of  the  federally  owned 
lands  of  the  Area  from  disposal  and  conver- 
sion to  agricultural  or  other  uses  inconsis- 
tent with  protection  of  the  raptor  resource. 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Area 
would  be  withdrawn  from  operation  of  agri- 
cultural land  laws  and  State  selection  sta- 
tutes by  section  604(g)(2).  Pending  appli- 
cations would  be  returned  to  the  applicants 
without  further  action.  Agricultural  develop- 
ment of  public  lands  within  the  Area  could 
take  place  only  by  lease  or  permit  under 
FLPMA  and  consistent  with  the  plan  devel- 
oped for  the  Area.  Other  public  lands  out- 
side the  Area  may  be  made  available  for  agri- 
cultural development  to  the  extent  that 
energy  and  other  resources  needed  for  such 
development  are  available  and  the  develop- 
ment is  In  the  public  Interest. 

(5)  Mineral  availability  and  development 
within  Ihe  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Area  would 
be  withdrawn  from  operation  of  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872,  by  .section  605(g)(1).  However, 
hardrock  minerals  could  be  developed  under 

lease  in  the  Secretary's  discretion.  The  min- 
eral leasing  laws  would  continue  to  apply, 
and  all  leases  would  have  to  contain  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  to  protect  'he  raptor 
values  and  other  environmental  values  of  the 
Area. 

(6)  Limited  acquisition  of  State  and  pri- 
vately owned  lands  in  the  Area.  Section  604 

(e)  would  require  that  the  management 
plan  and  program  to  implement  It  contain 
provisions  for  acquisition  of  lands  compris- 
ing raptor  habitat  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  proposal.  The 
general  acquLsitlon  and  exc'^ange  authorities 
i.n  FLPMA  would  be  applicable. 

(7)  Conditions  on  Federal  activities.  Sec- 
tion 604(g)  (3)  provides  that  with  respect  to 
any  new  project  or  activity  within  the  Area, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  department  shall 
provide  for  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
In  writing  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  significant 
adverse  effects  on  raptor  habitat  within  the 
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Area.  An  exception  is  provided  for  national 
defense  activities. 

(8)  Cooperation  with  the  State  and  af- 
fected local  governments.  Section  604(J) 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  cooperate 
with  the  State  and  with  affected  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  performance  of  their  govern- 
mental functions.  This  provision  Is  similar 
to  the  current  authority  In  FLPMA  to  co- 
operate in  law  enforcement.  This  new  pro- 
vision, like  the  law  enforcement  cooperative 
agreement  authority,  carries  with  it  the 
authority  to  reimburse  the  State  and  locali- 
ties for  performance  of  functions  closely 
related  to  management  of  the  Area. 

(9)  Continuation  of  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
Area  by  the  Idaho  National  Guard  consistent 
with  management  of  the  raptor  resource.  A 
temporary  use  permit  which  expires  in  1983 
authorizes  units  of  the  National  Guard  to 
use  a  portion  of  the  Area  from  March  1 
through  November  30  annually,  and  on 
weekends  if  a  30-day  prior  notice  is  given. 
Permits  for  National  Guard  use  were  first 
Issued  In  the  early  1950s.  The  bill  would 
recognize  this  use  and  provide  for  continua- 
tion subject  to  any  modification  Jiecessary 
to  assure  that  such  use  is  compatible  with 
establishment  of  the  Area  and  protection  of 
the  raptor  resource. 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  proposal  would 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  continued  manage- 
ment and  protection  of  a  public  land  area 
with  unique  values — both  to  the  raptor  pop- 
ulation and  to  the  Nation.  Enactment  would 
provide  for  such  management  and  protection 
within  an  overall  framework  of  multiple  use 
management  which  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued use  of  other  resource  values  of  the 
area  In  ways  that  serve  the  local  and  na- 
tional economy  and  national  defense  Inter- 
ests. 

We  believe  that  establishment  of  the 
Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  National  Conser- 
vation Area  will  permit  protection  of  par- 
ticular environmental  values  within  a  multi- 
ple use  management  framework  We  also  ex- 
pect to  learn  much  m  establishing  and  man- 
aging the  Birds  of  Prey  Area  that  may  be 
applied  elsewhere  on  the  public  lands.  We 
urge  enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ha.s 
advised  that   this   legislative   proposal   Is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil   D.    ANDRtJs. 

Secretary.0 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  fby  request)  : 
S.  2684.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  improved  facilities 
for  accommodating  visitors,  improving 
traffic  flow,  alleviating  safety  hazards, 
and  expediting  access  at  Hoover  Dam, 
Boulder  Canyon  project,  Nev.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  By 
request.  I  send  to  the  desk  for  appro- 
priate reference  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  improved  facil- 
ities for  accommodating  visitors,  im- 
proving traffic  flow,  alleviating  safety 
hazards,  and  expediting  access  at 
Hoover  Dam,  Boulder  Canyon  project, 
Nevada. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  thft  the  bill  and 
the  executive  commijnlcation  which 
accompanied  the  proposal  from  the 
Assistant  Secretary  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2684 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o)  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  the  author- 
ized facilities  of  Hoover  Dam.  Boulder  Can- 
yon Project.  Nevada,  be  modified  or  expanded 
to  eliminate  dangerous  parking,  and  for  addi- 
tional parking.  Inip'ovement  of  visitor  facili- 
ties. Improved  roadways,  additional  elevators, 
and  other  facilities  which  will  contribute  to- 
ward the  relief  of  the  existing  traffic  conges- 
tion and  traffic-pedestrian  hazards  In  the 
Hoover  Dam  area. 

Sec.  2.  Funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  construction  of  the  modified  or  expanded 
facilities  shall  be  a  repa>-ment  requirement 
from  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project  revenues 
after  1987.  The  annual  cost  of  operation  and 
maintenance  associated  with  the  additional 
facilities  shall  be  recovered  on  an  annual 
basis  from  the  fees  associated  with  guided 
tours  of  Hoover  Dam. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  the  required 
facilities,  the  sum  of  $23,500,000  (January 
1980  prices),  plus  or  minus  such  amounts.  If 
any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordi- 
nary fluctuations  In  construction  costs  as 
Indicated  by  engineering  cost  indices  appli- 
cable to  the  types  of  construction  Involved 
herein.  There  are  also  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  required  to 
operate  and  maintain  said  facilities. 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,   D.C.,  April   30,   1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the  U.S.  SeTiate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  of  a  bill  "To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
tain Improved  facilities  for  accommodating 
visitors,  improving  traffic  flow,  alleviating 
safety  hazards,  and  expediting  access  at 
Hoover  Dam,  Boulder  Canyon  Project, 
Nevada. ' 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  Introduced 
and  enacted. 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  construct  necessary  new  facil- 
ities to  improve  traffic  conditions,  reduce 
safety  hazards,  reduce  tourist  congestion, 
and  improve  access  at  the  Hoover  Dam, 
located  on  the  Colorado  River  on  the  border 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada  New  facilities  would 
Include  new  elevators,  new  parking  areas, 
improved  roadways,  and  other  facilities  The 
bill  would  authorize  to  be  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $23.5  million,  bsksed  on  1980  prices, 
for  the  necessary  work,  with  Indexing  pro- 
vided These  funds  would  be  reimbursable 
from  Boulder  Canyon  Project  revenues  after 
1987.  however,  the  annual  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  of  the  new  facilities  are 
expected  to  be  covered  by  fees  charged  for 
guided  tours  of  the  dam. 

The  Hoover  Dam.  completed  In  1935.  has 
been  considered  one  of  the  great  modern 
engineering  wonders  of  the  United  States, 
if  not  the  world.  With  a  spillway  height  of 
726  feet.  It  Is  still  the  highest  dam  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  contains  3 '4  mil- 
lion cubic  yards  of  concrete.  Lake  Mead. 
which  It  Impounds,  contains  nearly  30  mil- 
lion acre-feet  of  water  and  is  still  the  Na- 
tion's largest  man-made  reservoir,  backing 
up  110  miles  behind  the  dam  with  a  surface 
area  of  nearly  250  square  miles.  It  Is  a  nat- 
ural tourist  attraction,  and  has  attracted 
an  ever-Increasing  number  of  tourists  since 
its  construction.  Moreover,  it  Is  crossed  by 
Highway  93,  a  popular  and  well-traveled 
through  highway. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  Hoover  Dam  has 
increased  from  298,500  annually  In  1937  to 
726^00  In  1976.  an  average  of  about  2.000  per 


day.  In  1976,  more  than  2  million  vehicles 
traversed  the  roadway,  with  over  7.000  a  day 
in  peak  months  and  nearly  600  an  hour  at 
peak  hours,  of  which  16  percent  are  trucks 
These  figures  exceed  the  calculated  maxi- 
mum safe  vehicle  capmcity  for  the  highway 
at  the  dam  The  road  over  the  dam  is  a  nar- 
row 2-lane  road  that  is  further  congested  by 
the  parking  of  cars  and  buses  on  and  around 
the  dam.  Elevators  and  other  faculties  at  the 
dam  are  overcrowded  as  well 

The  problem  :ind  the  proposed  corrective 
measures  are  more  fully  described  in  the 
1977  Special  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation (now  Water  and  Power  Resources 
Service),  entitled  "Facilitating  Traffic  Row. 
Alleviating  Safety  Hazards,  and  Expediting 
Access.  Hoover  Dam  "  Copies  of  this  report 
and  the  environmental  assessment  are  pro- 
vided herewith.  A  finding  of  no  significant 
impact  has  been  made  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act. 

In  addition  to  the  proposed  plan  as  pre- 
sented In  the  enclosed  supporting  document, 
other  alternative  plans  have  been  considered. 
One  alternative  would  be  a  bridge  across  the 
canyon  downstream  from  the  dam  to  handle 
through  traffic  on  Highway  93.  This  plan, 
although  effectively  reducing  traffic  flow 
across  the  dam  and  providing  some  safety 
enhancement,  would  not  provide  for  the  in- 
creased visitor  handling.  The  combination  of 
the  bridge  alternative  and  the  proposed  plan 
would  be  too  costly. 

The  additional  and  Improved  facilities  are 
much  needed  at  this  time  and  we  strongly 
recommend  that  the  bill  be  promptly  en- 
acted. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  the  enclosed  draft  bUl  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administrator's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Gut  R  Martin, 
Assistant  Secretary.^ 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  2685.  A  bill  to  provide  an  extension 
of  the  time  frame  for  nomination  of  a 
selection  pool  under  the  Cook  Inlet  land 
exchange:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  today  extends 
the  time  frame  for  nomination  of  a 
selection  pool  under  the  Cook  Inlet  Land 
Exchange  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Last  year  the  Senate  passed  similar 
legislation  except  that  the  time  exten- 
sion provided  for  was  for  2  years.  The 
House,  however,  only  provided  for  a  1- 
year  extension  and  the  Senate  agreed  to 
the  House  provision  with  the  hope  that 
the  selection  pool  could  be  completed  by 
that  shorter  time  frame. 

The  reason  for  the  extension  of  time 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  then.  The  De- 
parment  of  Interior  has  failed  to  com- 
plete the  nomination  of  the  selection 
pool  in  the  time  originally  allotted.  Even 
with  the  additional  year  they  have  been 
unable  to  meet  the  deadline  and.  there- 
fore, I  am  again  requesting  a  similar  ex- 
tension of  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  the  De- 
partment to  finish  its  job  so  that  the 
Cook  Inlet  Region,  Inc.,  does  not  have 
to  wait  another  4  years  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  land  originally  provided  for 
them.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.    SOfl 

At  the  request  of  Mr    Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr,  Bidkn)  was 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  506.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  Vm  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to 
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the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  167,  a  joint    reso- 
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tary   Reputation,    Political    Nerve    and 
Desert  1,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

TVki  ort.irlp  fnllnu7.Q' 


to  free  Its  hostages  In  Tehran  appears  to  have 
been  severely  "underfimded,"  aUowlng  little 
margin  for  error  or  for  the  unexpected  event. 


Senate  Agriculture  Committee.   A   33- 
percent  decline  in  infant  mortality  in  the 
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added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  506,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  Vm  of  the  act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to 
revise  the  procedures  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  fair  housing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.    B82 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson > .  and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  882,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  in  order  to  extend  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  to  carry  out' 
the  purposes  of  that  act.  and  to  initiate 
an  emergency  investigation  on  the 
striped  bass  in  Atlantic  Coastal  waters. 

S.    194S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LEvm,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1945,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  accountability  of,  policy 
coordination  by,  and  management  of 
priorities  by  agencies  through  an  im- 
proved mechanism  for  congressional 
oversight  of  the  rules  of  agencies. 

S.    20S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2064,  a  bill  to 
amend  section  103  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest on  certain  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
will  not  be  exempt  from  Federal  income 
tax. 

S.    2392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  >  Mr.  Durenbercer)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2392  a 
bill  to  repeal  the  Federal  requirement  of 
incremental  pricing  under  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  i 

S.    2S21 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treatment 
of  royalty  owners  under  the  crude  oU 
windfall  profit  tax. 

S.    2598 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S 
2598,  a  bill  to  require  petroleum  produced 
from  the  naval  petroleum  reserves  to  be 
sold  in  exchange  for  crude  oil  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. 

SENATi:    JOINT     RESOLtTTTON     159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr  Metzenbaumi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159.  a  joint  resolution  disa- 
proving  the  action  taken  bv  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports  of  pe- 
troleum or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE       JOINT     RESOHTriON     161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus» 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  International  Code  of  Busi- 
ness Conduct. 

SENATE    JOINT     RESOT  tmoN     167 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  .  and 


the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  167,  a  joint  reso- 
lution designating  May  15,  1980  as  "Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Residents  Day." 

SENATE    JOINT     RESOLUTION     168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater). 
and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  168,  a  joint  resolu- 
.  tion  designating  July  18,  1980,  as  "Na- 
tional POW-MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     423 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  423,  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  incremental 
pricing  action  with  regard  to  natural 
gas. 

AMENDMENT     NO.     1703 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McGovern,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
amendment  No.  1703  proposed  to  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  86,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mended congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  vears 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  on  the  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1980. 

AMENDMJENT    NO.    1745 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durkin.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1745  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  a  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983 
and  revising  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1745  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1745  proposed  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86,  supra. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1745  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No. 
1752  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86.  a  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
and  revising  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


AMENDMENT   NO.    1753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Hayakawa) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1753  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  a  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
and  revising  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


May  8,  1980 

NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMrrrEE    on    international   TRADE 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  will  hold  a  hearing  on  May  12, 
1930,  to  receive  testimony  regarding  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Robert  F.  Her2stein 
to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade. 

The  hearing  will  convene  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  2221.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.* 

SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    AGING 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  on  May  13.  1980. 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging  will  hold 
its  second  hearing  on  the  subject  of 
"Work  After  65:  Options  for  the  80's." 
The  hearing  will  feature  testimony  from 
top  corporate  executives  from  Xerox, 
Polaroid,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  and 
Bankers  Life  &  Casualty  of  Chicago,  and 
it  will  highlight  how  Congress  and  pri- 
vate industry  can  work  closely  together 
to  expand  employment  opportunities  for 
older  workers. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  6226,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON    IMPROVEMENTS   IN   JTTOICrAL 

MACHINERY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  an  open  hearing  will 
be  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
provements in  Judicial  Machinery  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  H.R.  5563, 
a  bill  to  provide  that  certain  judicial 
pleadings  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  may  be  conducted  in  the 
Spanish  language. 

The  hearings  will  be  held  on  May  19, 
1980.  commencing  at  9  a.m.  in  room  1224, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Persons  who  wish  to  testify  or  submit 
a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record 
should  contact  the  subcommittee  at  224- 
2618.* 

SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    AGING 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  a  hearing  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  on  "Energy  Assist- 
ance for  the  Elderly"  on  May  23  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  the  Municipal  Court  Building  Au- 
ditorium, Pennsauken,  N.J.  I  will  preside. 

The  committee  will  be  focusing  on  the 
expanded  energy  assistance  programs 
and  their  impact  on  the  elderly.  Wit- 
nesses will  represent  State  and  local  of- 
ficials who  have  administered  energy 
assistance  programs,  outreach  workers 
and  elderly  consumers.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MILITARY  REPUTATION.  POLITICAL 
NERVE  AND  DESERT  1 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Dr.  Jeffrey  Record,  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  many  in  the  Senate,  wrote 
a  provocative  piece  for  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Dr.  Record  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  In- 
stitute for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis  in 
Washington.  DC.  and  author  of  "Siz- 
ing up  the  Soviet  Army." 

I  ask  that  his  article  captioned  "Mili- 
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tary   Reputation,    Political    Nerve    and 
Desert  1,"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Military   Reputation,   Political   Nerve  and 
'Desert  1' 
(By  Jeffrey  Record) 

Among  the  twisted  hulks  of  airplanes  tt 
"Desert  1"  In  eastern  Iran  may  lie  a  pro- 
foundly more  disturbing  piece  of  wreckage: 
Americas  military  reputation. 

The  demonstrated  ability  to  use  force 
competently  Is  essential  to  any  nation  con- 
fronted by  seemingly  endless  military  and 
other  violent  challenges  to  Its  vital  Inter- 
ests. It  Is  especially  Important  for  a  nation 
to  whom  others  look  for  protection. 

Yet  for  two  decades  the  United  States 
has  fumbled  every  significant  military  ven- 
ture It  has  undertaken.  The  American- 
sponsored  Invasion  of  Cuba  In  1961  was  de- 
feated on  the  beaches  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
because  It  was  unsupported  by  U.S.  air 
power.  American  arms  were  defeated  In  In- 
dochina for  a  host  of  reasons,  not  the  least 
of  which  were  an  unbounded  confidence  In 
technology  to  resolve  what  were  non-techno- 
logical problems  and  the  application  of  a 
strategy  of  hesitant  Incrementallsm  that 
fooled  no  one  except  its  authors. 

The  masterfully  executed  U.S.  commando 
raid  on  North  Vietnam's  Son  Tay  prison 
camp  in  1970  was  denied  success  because  the 
US  intelllpence  community  failed  to  detect 
the  prior  evacuation  of  US.  POWs  from  the 
camp.  The  1975  descent  of  U.S.  Marines  on 
the  island  of  Koh  Tang  In  search  of  the  hi- 
jacked ciew  of  the  Mayaguez  was  a  grim 
comedy  of  errors  entailing  high  casualties 
among  the  assault  forces.  Ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  the  vessel's  crew  was  already  being 
set  free. 

An  now,  the  shambles  of  "Desert  1";  an 
operation  called  off  allegedly  because  of 
"equipment    falluro"   In   a   third   helicopter. 

Interestlnely,  alt'nough  the  precise  causes 
of  failure  differed  In  each  Instance,  all  were 
solidly  rooted  either  In  intelligence  break- 
downs (the  Mayaguez  and  Son  Tay  raids) 
or  In  political  decisions  that  In  one  fashion 
or  another  served  to  limit  the  amount  of 
force  and  flexlbtlltv  !n  Its  use  available  to 
military  commanders  In  the  field  (the  Bay 
of  Pigs  and  Indochina).  Evidence  mounts 
that  the  latter  was  the  case  In  the  US  at- 
tempt to  extract  the  American  hostages  in 
Tehran 

The  administration's  explanation  to  date 
of  why  that  operation  was  abruptly  called 
off  is  less  than  satisfactory.  Here  was  a  well- 
planned  and  thoroughly  rehearsed  venture 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  aborted,  had 
achieved  (according  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown)  complete  tactical  s'jrprise 
and  had  yet  to  make  contact  with  the  "en- 
emy." But  It  was  called  off,  so  we  are  told, 
with  the  advice  of  the  commander  on  the 
ground  (Colonal  Beck  with)  because  the  as- 
sault force  was  short  one  helicopter. 

Are  we  really  to  believe  that  a  military 
operation  of  such  enormous  domestic  and 
international  political  consequences  was  can- 
celled In  mid-course  because  the  hvdraullc 
system  of  one  of  six  remaining  helicopters 
malfunctioned'  If  so.  then  one  can  onlv 
conclude  that  the  operation  was  based  on 
insufficient  force,  and  not  just  In  the  number 
of  helicopters. 

One  of  the  more  striking  features  of  the 
operation  was  the  small  size  of  the  assault 
fores:  90  men  assigned  to  overwhelm  an  en- 
closed compound  defended  by  150  well-armed 
and  disciplined  terrorLsts.  At  Entebbe  In  1976, 
an  Israeli  unit  of  over  100  picked  troops  was 
employed  against  only  seven  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists and  a  scattered  number  of  predictably 
later-reactlnc;  and  confused  Ueandan  sol- 
diers. The  German  recapture  of  a  hijacked 
Lufthansa  airliner  In  Mogadishu  In  1977  In- 
volved a  strike  force  of  about  90  commando.s 
against  only  four  or  five  terrorists.  In  terms 
of  both  men  and  mpchlnes  the  U.S.  attempt 


to  free  its  boetages  in  Tehran  appears  to  have 
been  severely  "underfunded,"  aUowing  little 
margin  for  error  or  for  the  unexpected  event. 

Why?  It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  these 
military  planners  charged  with  devising  the 
Tehran  raid  opted  for  a  force  of  the  size 
finally  used  Military  planners  are  Inherently 
conservative  when  it  comes  to  estimating 
needed  resources;  if  anything,  they  are  prone 
to  ask  for  substantially  more  force  than  they 
think  Is  required.  In  the  case  of  the  Tehran 
operation,  a  natural  proclivity  for  redun- 
dancy of  force  was  undoubtedly  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  Tehran  constituted  a 
greater  challenge  than  Entebbe  (where  the 
hostages  were  conveniently  held  at  an  air- 
field) or  Mogadishu  (where  the  Germans  had 
the  benefit  of  a  collaborative  Somali 
government) . 

In  contrast  to  the  military  planners  Is  the 
political  leadership  of  the  administration, 
which  for  over  three  years  has  displayed  a 
profound  mistrust  of  military  power  In  gen- 
eral and,  as  the  first  six  months  of  the 
Iranian  hostage  crisis  has  proved,  a  no  less 
profound  hesitancy  In  using  U.S.  power  on 
behalf  of  Interests  violently  threatened.  Is  It 
Illogical  to  assume  that  an  administration 
with  a  record  of  demonstrable  nervousness  in 
contemplating  the  use  of  force  would,  when 
force  is  needed,  be  niggardly  In  supplying  It 
as  well  as  vulnerable  to  losing  Its  nerve  when 
force  Is  actually  in  the  process  of  being  used? 

And  it  Is  here  that  one  is  compelled  to 
return  to  Colonel  Beckwith.  sitting  on  the 
ground  at  "Desert  1"  with  his  force  sans  one 
helicopter.  Faintheartedness  is  rarely  charac- 
teristic of  men  like  commando  Beckwith.  an 
Individual  who  freely  chose  a  career  fraught 
with  risk  and  danger,  who  Is  trained  to  adapt 
rapidly  to  the  unanticipated  event  on  the 
battlefield,  and  who  dees  so  with  a  confidence 
(misplaced  or  not)  bred  by  Immersion  in  a 
subculture  that  exalts  "can  do"  and  disdains 
"quitters."  No,  It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
Beckwith  was  prepared  to  throw  In  the  towel 
simply  because  he  had  five  rather  than  six 
working  helicopters. 

In  sum.  while  there  was  "equipment  fail- 
ure" Inside  Iran,  the  impression  that  It  was 
attended  by  a  failure  of  ner\'e  inside  the 
White  House  cannot  be  dismissed.* 


FOOD  STAMPS  WILL  BE  IN  BUSI- 
NESS JUNE  1 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  would  like  to  comment 
on  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  this  morning  regarding  the 
likelihood  of  food  stamp  availabihty  on 
June  1. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  here  know, 
S.  1309  passed  the  Senate  in  July  of  1979 
and  is  presently  under  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  This  comprehensive 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  Tal- 
madce  and  cosponsored  by  Senator  Mc- 
Govern and  myself,  improves  the  food 
stamp  program  in  fiscal  accountabUity 
through  reductions  in  inaccurate  eligi- 
bility and  benefit  determinations  and  in- 
creases fraud  detection  and  recovery 
procedures. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  holds  a  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  food  stamp  pro 
gram  in  this  Nation.  Thousands  of  el- 
derly, handicapped,  and  extremely  poor 
depend  on  this  program  for  daily  nutri- 
tion, as  well  as  those  families  under  the 
program  which  depend  on  the  food  in- 
come through  seasonal  layoffs  and  im- 
expected  financial  burdens.  The  food 
stamp  program  is  a  significant  compo- 
nent of  preventative  health  care  in  the 
United  States,  as  reported  by  several 
physicians   during  hearings   before  the 


Senate  Agriculture  Committee  A  33- 
percent  decline  in  infant  monality  in  the 
United  States  can  be  traced  to  the  food 
stamp  program  by  increasing  the  feed- 
ing and  health  of  pregnant  women  and 
enhancing  the  health  of  disadvantaged 
Americans. 

The  leadership  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  have  assured  Members  that  S. 
1309  wiU  be  passed  before  the  May  15 
deadline.  It  is  expected  that  the  House 
will  finish  its  work  tonight  on  the  bill 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Conference 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  will 
call  for  immediate  conference  action  on 
this  vital  legislation. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  fav- 
orably on  the  conference  report  and  as- 
sure the  continuation  of  the  food  stamp 
program  as  well  as  the  improvements 
contained  in  S.  1309. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  Washington  Post  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Pood  Stamp  Monet — Now 

With  each  parsing  day  it  looks  less  likely 
that  Congress  will  meet  the  May  15  deadline 
to  keep  the  food  stamp  program  In  business 
for  June.  The  effect  of  suspending  the  pro- 
gram even  for  a  brief  period  will  be  terrible. 
and  it  will  be  terrible  because  the  food  stamp 
program  Is  so  precisely  concentrated  on  the 
very  poor.  More  than  half  the  households 
receiving  food  stamps  have  a  gross  income — 
right  now — of  $3,600  a  year  or  less  Fewer 
than  3  percent  of  the  families  are  above  the 
$9,000  line,  and  they  are  the  ones  with  lots 
of  mouths  to  feed.  The  average  value  of  food 
stamps  to  these  families  Is  about  37  cents  per 
person  per  meal  Not  much  by  ordinary 
standards,  perhaps,  but  on  $3,600  a  year.  It 
is  a   tremendous   difference 

People  who  get  food  stamps  are  not  a 
permanent  underclass  of  the  wholly  hope- 
less. For  about  two-thirds  of  the  families, 
the  program  is  a  stopgap  measure  that  helps 
them  survive  through  seasonal  layoffs,  occa- 
sional financial  disasters  or  the  effects  or 
recession.  They  move  on  and  off  the  program 
as  their  circumstances  change  during  the 
year.  A  lot  more  families  of  this  type  can  be 
expected  to  need  food  stamps  In  the  next 
few  months  as  unemployment  rises  So  this 
Is  an  especially  cruel  time  to  be  fooling 
around  with  the  notion  of  not  having  a 
program  at  all.  as  Congress  seems  to  be 

Frantic  contingency  planning  Is  now  going 
on  all  over  the  country  as  state  and  local 
officials  and  voluntary  groujjs  try  to  figure 
out  how  to  keep  people  In  food  If  food  stamps 
go.  In  the  District  alone,  $3  5  million  a  month 
goes  out  for  food  stamps.  There  Is  no  way  an 
emergency  food  network  can  meet  a  need 
that  size.  What  Is  most  infuriating  is  that 
the  anxiety  and  suspense  are  unnecessary: 
Congress  has  had  months  in  which  to  get  the 
required  actions  completed. 

There  Is  a  chance  they  wUl  make  it.  To 
do  so  means,  of  course,  that  a  budget  reso- 
lution, the  authorizing  legislation  and 
appropriation  must  all  be  passed  and  settled 
in  conference  within  the  coming  week.  It 
will  be  hard  to  manage  that,  but  It  will  be 
Indecent  not  to.# 


THE  INFLUX  OF  REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
apparent  open  door  policy  which  has 
permitted  the  immigration  of  more  than 
20.000  refugees  from  Cuba  has  very  seri- 
ous economic  implications,  both  for 
those  communities  which  are  receiving 
the  refugees  and  for  the  Nation  as  well, 
A  program  of  assistance  for  large-scale 
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immigration  from  Cuba  could  add  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  cost  of 
refugee  assistance. 


point  by  prohibiting  any  ex  parte  com- 
munications between  the  General  Coim- 
sel  and  the  Board  members  during  con- 


If  this  rule  were  to  be  applied,  would  it 
not  also  prohibit  former  U.S.  attorneys 
from   assuming  judgeships?   Such  pre- 
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tween   1977  and  September,   1979,  the  fare 
per  seat-mile  rose  only  7.8  percent  against  a 


by  President  Carter  as  a  time  for  both 
celebration  and  continuing  work  on  the 


OdeU     Merrick,     President,     Cumberland 
Wood  4  Chair  Corporation.  Somerset.  Ky 
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Immigration  from  Cuba  could  add  as 
much  as  $1  billion  a  year  to  the  cost  of 
refugee  assistance. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  being  inun- 
dated with  Mexican  nationals  number- 
ing in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
cross  our  borders  either  to  work  illegally 
or  to  burden  our  welfare  rolls  and  strain 
the  capacity  of  our  schools  and  other 
services.  It  has  been  predicted  that 
Mexican  Americans  will  soon  become  the 
largest  ethnic  group  in  the  United  States. 

None  of  this  has  taken  place  inten- 
tionally or  with  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

Ours  is  the  most  wealthy  and  most 
free  Nation  in  the  world.  It  is.  of  course, 
the  most  desirable  country  in  which  to 
live.  But  we  simply  cannot  open  our 
doors  to  everyone  who  wants  to  immi- 
grate to  this  country. 

Previous  refugees  from  Cuba  have  be- 
come some  of  our  finest  citizens  and  have 
made  important  contributions  to  our  so- 
ciety. However,  the  current  influx  of 
refugees,  which  could  number  into  the 
tens  of  thousands,  should  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  alone. 

We  should  seek  the  cooperation  of  our 
Latin  American  neighbors  in  shoulder- 
ing some  of  this  burden.  And  we  should 
permit  the  citizens  of  other  nations  who 
wish  to  immigrate  to  our  country  to  do 
so  only  in  accordance  with  our  laws.* 


WILLIAM  A.  LUBBERS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  for  6 
days,  this  bo'iy  fully  debated  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  WiUiam  A.  Lubbers  for  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  I  have  carefully  followed 
this  debate  and  I  have  studied  the  record 
on  this  nomination.  On  Anril  23.  the  Sen- 
ate approved  the  nomination  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  39. 1  suDported  this  confirmation. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was 
enacted  to  define  and  protect  the  rights 
of  employees  and  emoloyers.  to  protect 
the  public  interest  by  encouraErtng  collec- 
tive bargaining,  and  to  eliminate  those 
activities  which  are  harmful  to  the  public 
welfare.  It  is  the  resDonsibilitv  of  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  the 
General  Counsel  to  enforce  these  laws 
and  to  maintain  the  delicate  balaince  be- 
tween the  interests  of  the  various  parties. 

As  described  under  section  3fdi  of  the 
act.  the  duties  of  the  General  Counsel  are 
to  "exercise  general  supervision  over  all 
attorneys  employed  by  the  Board — and 
over  the  ofiQcers  and  employees  in  the 
regional  offices.  He  shall  have  final  au- 
thority, on  behalf  of  the  Board,  in  respect 
of  the  investigation  of  charges  and  issu- 
ance of  complaints  under  section  10  fun- 
fair labor  practices) .  and  in  respect  of 
the  prosecution  of  such  comolaints  be- 
fore the  Board,  and  shall  have  other 
duties  as  the  Board  may  prescribe  or  as 
may  be  provided  by  law." 

These  duties,  according  to  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  act.  require  that  the 
General  Counsel  be  a  fair  and  comoetent 
individual.  The  duties  require  that  the 
General  Counsel  have  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  labor  laws.  The  duties  also 
require  that  the  General  Counsel  exercise 
independence  In  judgment  and  action. 
The  Board  regulations  emphasize  this 


point  by  prohibiting  any  ex  parte  com- 
munications between  the  General  Coim- 
sel  and  the  Board  members  during  con- 
sideration of  a  particular  claim.  In  other 
words,  the  Board  regulations  prohibit 
any  "off-the-record"  communication, 
written  or  oral,  between  the  General 
Counsel  and  the  Board  members  or  be- 
tween their  staffs,  regarding  the  merit  of 
any  proceeding. 

The  focus  of  this  debate  has,  therefore, 
rested  upon  the  ability  of  the  nominee. 
William  Lubbers,  to  fill  this  position  and 
to  perform  his  duties  in  the  spirit  of  this 
independence  due  to  his  lengthy  service 
of  employment  under  John  Fanning,  the 
present  Board  Chairman. 

I  carefully  weighed  the  arguments  pre- 
sented during  debate  on  this  matter.  The 
independence  question  is  an  important 
one.  However,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
record  to  support  the  contention  that 
Mr.  Lubbers  would  compromise  himself 
in  this  respect.  In  fact,  former  Board 
General  Counsel  Peter  Nash,  who  served 
during  the  administration  of  President 
Nixon,  stated  during  the  hearing  pro- 
ceedings that  Mr.  Lubbers — 
Is  also,  by  reputation,  and  by  my  knowledge. 
a  superb  lawyer.  ...  I  am  confident  In  my 
own  mind,  knowing  Bill  Lubbers  and  John 
Panning,  that  never  would  they  breach  either 
the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  section  3(d)  of  the 
Labor  Act. 

There  also  appears  to  be  general  agree- 
ment regarding  Mr.  Lubbers'  competence 
and  integrity.  One  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  stated : 

I  have  known  Mr.  Lubbers  for  over  20  years. 
and  I  know  him  to  be  a  good  lawyer  and  a 
fine  person. 

A  spokesman  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers  stated: 

We  do  not  impugn  Mr.  Lubbers'  competence 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  NLRB,  or  his 
Integrity. 

There  is  simply  no  evidence  in  the  rec- 
ord to  indicate  that  Mr.  Lubbers  lacks 
those  qualities  necessary  to  take  the  oath 
of  independence  and  to  honor  his 
commitment. 

There  is  further  concern  over  a  bias 
which  may  be  possessed  by  Mr.  Lubbers, 
particularly  in  his  association  with  the 
Board  Chairman.  However,  again,  the 
record  shows  that  this  particular  Board 
Chairman  was  appointed  to  the  Board  by 
President  Eisenhower  and  has  been  re- 
appointed to  the  Board  by  every  Presi- 
dent since.  The  only  exception  in  this  in- 
stance would  be  President  Ford,  who 
while  not  having  an  opportunity  to  ap- 
point Mr.  Farming  to  the  Board,  did 
choose  him  to  serve  as  Acting  Board 
Chairman.  Therefore,  based  upon  the 
record,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lubbers'  em- 
ployer has  had  the  open  endorsement  of 
six  Presidents— three  Republican  and 
three  Democratic — during  the  past  25 
years:  hardly  an  Indication  of  any  strong 
bias  on  his  part. 

Again,  the  evidence  would  point  away 
from  any  partnership  or  bias  which  may 
be  possessed  by  the  nominee.  However, 
should  it  be  presumed  that  the  mere  as- 
sociation of  Mr.  Lubbers  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  particularly  the  Board 
Chairman,  disqualifies  him  from  as- 
suming the  position  of  General  Counsel? 


If  this  rule  were  to  be  applied,  would  It 
not  also  prohibit  former  U.S.  attorneys 
from  assuming  judgeships?  Such  pre- 
sumptive logic  would  surely  disqualify 
many  individuals  from  serving  in  the 
public  trust. 

In  the  final  analysis,  under  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Act,  the  President 
is  responsible  for  appointing  an  individ- 
ual to  the  position  of  General  Counsel  of 
the  Board,  It  is  the  President's  preroga- 
tive to  make  his  own  appointments  of 
those  he  wishes  for  service  in  his  Cabinet 
and  of  those  he  chooses  to  fill  the  admin- 
istrative posts  in  his  government.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress,  in 
finding  that  nominee  to  be  a  person  with 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  post 
and  to  be  a  person  of  integrity  and  com- 
petence, to  approve  that  nomination. 

Mr.  President,  based  upon  a  careful 
evaluation  of  the  record  and  debate  on 
this  matter,  Mr.  Lubbers  appears  to  have 
those  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
post  of  General  Counsel.  He  is  charac- 
terized as  being  competent  and  objective 
even  by  those  who  would  oppose  his 
nomination.  For  these  reasons,  I  sup- 
ported the  confirmation.* 


AIRLINE  COMPETITION 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
for  the  Record  the  attached  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Houston  Post 
earlier  tills  year.  It  describes  how  the 
airlines  through  competition  have  met 
the  test  of  the  marketplace. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Floating  on  Air 

The  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of  1978 
stirred  mixed  feelings  both  In  Congress  and 
the  airline  Industry.  Airlines,  opponents  pre- 
dicted, would  lose  money  and,  In  their  need 
to  drop  unprofitable  routes,  would  leave 
small  towns  stranded.  But  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  began  to  loosen  red  tape,  and 
before  the  year  was  half  over  deregulation 
had  contradicted  the  Cassandras. 

As  airlines  began  to  cut  fares,  more  people 
took  up  flying.  In  the  first  five  months  of 
1978,  passenger  volume  was  up  20  percent 
over  the  same  period  of  1977.  The  Industry, 
which  had  earned  a  record  $754  million  profit 
In  1977,  the  last  regulated  year,  wound  up 
with  a  startling  profit  of  $1.3  billion  at  the 
end  of  1978.  The  smaller  towns  suffered  not 
so  much  from  deregulation  as  from  a  scarcity 
of  prop-driven  planes  suitable  for  small  air- 
ports, but  commuter  airlines  began  to  span 
the  gaps  left  by  the  big  transcontinental 
lines. 

Alfred  Kahn,  appointed  CAB  chairman  by 
President  Carter,  guided  the  early  deregula- 
tion, always  with  an  eye  to  the  passengers' 
welfare.  His  successor.  Marvin  S  Cohen,  has 
shown  a  similar  Interest.  Cohen  now  con- 
siders deregulation  a  success  and  a  benefit 
both  to  passengers  and  the  industry.  Because 
the  cheaper  rates  sold  more  tickets,  he  points 
out.  travelers  saved  $2.5  billion  while  the 
Industrv  earned  the  highest  profit  of  its  50- 
year  history.  The  average  cost  of  air  travel 
had  been  rising  annually  at  a  rate  of  6.2 
percent  between  1970  and  1977.  In  1978,  once 
the  new,  more  liberal  CAB  policy  had  been 
felt,  the  cost  of  travel  went  down  18  per- 
cent In  a  year  when  the  consumer  price 
Inflex  ha-l  risen  7  7  percent. 

SkvTOcketlne  fuel  prices  in  1979  ended  the 
halcyon  period.  Airlines  had  to  raise  tbelr 
standard  coach  fares  more  than  27  percent 
But  most  airlines  offered  special  coach  fares 
and  discounts.  With  these  averaged  in.  be- 
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tween  1977  and  September.  1979,  the  fare 
per  seat-mile  rose  only  7.8  percent  against  a 
consumer  price  index  that  went  up  23  per- 
cent in  the  same  months.  Given  flexibility, 
airlines  have  shifted  service  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. Most  planes  are  flying  with  more 
passengers.  Under  tight  airline  regulation. 
they  averaged  a  52.8  percent  load  factor  be- 
tween 1970  and  1976.  In  1978.  the  first  year  of 
deregulation,  the  load  factor  climbed  to  61.6 
percent,  and  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1979  to  65.1  percent. 

Competition  made  possible  by  freedom 
went  through  some  silly  stages.  Some  air- 
lines seemed  to  be  trying  to  draw  business 
by  offering  the  frllllest  frills.  They  have 
settled  down  now  to  strong,  healthy  com- 
petition. They  have  met  the  test  of  the  mar- 
ketplace.0 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  Small 
Business  Week,  which  begins  Monday. 
May  12,  is  at  once  a  time  for  celebration 
and  resolve. 

Perhaps  more  than  at  any  time  in  re- 
cent history,  there  is  cause  for  celebra- 
tion of  the  fact  that  small  business  is 
finally  getting  the  attention  it  deserves 
in  Washington.  Small  business  has  al- 
ways gotten  token  recognition  in  Wash- 
ington and  in  the  State  capitals  through- 
out the  country.  How  easy  it  has  been  to 
describe  the  small  businessman  as  the 
foundation  of  our  economic  system. 

Yet.  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  many  to 
learn  that  small  business  is,  in  fact,  the 
backbone  of  our  economy.  Research  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration resulted  in  an  impressive 
list  of  statistics  about  the  role  of  the 
small  business  community  in  our  na- 
tional economy.  Small  business  em- 
ploys more  than  half  of  the  private 
sector  labor  force,  and  generates  the 
great  majority  of  all  new  jobs.  Half  of  all 
invention  and  innovation  stems  from  the 
small  business  sector.  The  small  business 
community  produces  half  of  the  gross 
national  product. 

From  1969  through  1977,  total  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  increased 
by  12.6  million.  The  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  calculates  that 
small  business  accoimted  for  a  stunning 
97  percent  of  those  jobs,  while  Fortune 
Magazine's  top  1,000  firms  accounted  for 
only  3  percent.  Further,  two  of  every 
three  of  the  jobs  generated  by  small 
business  came  in  firms  of  20  or  fewer 
employees. 

Not  only  does  half  of  all  irmovation 
come  from  the  small  business  sector,  but 
small  business  does  it  up  to  24  times  as 
effectively  per  research  and  development 
dollar  spent. 

When  once  small  business  vras  greeted 
in  Washington  with  platitudes,  it  is  now 
met  with  the  genuine  respect  it  war- 
rants. In  a  similiar  vein,  the  smal.'  busi- 
ness community.  Itself,  has  been  stimu- 
lated to  greater  activity  in  its  own  be- 
half, to  speak  with  a  louder  voice  and, 
in  many  cases,  with  a  unified  voice  i.nce 
thought  to  be  impossible  to  attain. 

These  are,  Indeed,  good  reasons  for 
celebration.    The    Small    Business    Ad- 
ministration is  taking  the  opportunity 
of  Small  Business  Week  being  declared 
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by  President  Carter  as  a  time  for  both 
celebration  and  continuing  work  on  the 
issues. 

Monday,  May  12,  is  "Innovation  Day." 
celebrating  the  historic  role  of  small 
business  in  invention  and  innovation 
and  the  "vital  partnership"  among  in- 
ventors, entrepreneurs,  and  venture  cap- 
italists. 

On  Tuesday.  May  13,  the  growing  role 
of  small  business  in  government  con- 
tracting and  procurement  will  be  cele- 
brated. On  Wednesday.  May  14.  State- 
level  winners  for  "Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year"  will  be  honored  for  their 
achievements.  On  the  morning  of  May 
15,  in  a  ceremony  in  the  Rose  Garden, 
the  "Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year" 
will  be  congratulated  by  President 
Carter.  And  that  afternoon,  the  1980 
Advocacy  Award  winners  will  be  hon- 
ored for  their  roles  in  championing  small 
business. 

As  we  see  before  us  this  week  the  evi- 
dence of  health  and  energy  in  the  small 
business  community,  it  is  appropriate 
that  we  in  the  Congress  join  with  those 
in  the  small  business  community  in  even 
greater  resolve  to  assure  a  climate  in 
which  small  business  can  thrive. 

The  vigorous  voice  of  entrepreneur- 
ship,  especially  as  it  was  evidenced  in 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  combined  with  our  determina- 
tion in  Washington,  heralds  a  small 
business  decade  for  the  1980's  when 
small  business  will  be  the  key  factor  in 
regenerating  the  health  and  stability  of 
our  national  economy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
winners  of  the  State  competition  for 
"Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year." 

It  is  with  special  pride  that  I  con- 
gratulate the  winner  from  my  home  State 
of  Wisconsin,  a  personal  friend,  Mr. 
Clifford  H.  Messinger,  president  of  Oven 
Systems  Inc.,  of  New  Berlin. 

And  congratulations  are  in  order  for 
these  other  State  winners: 

Thomas  L.  Palls,  President,  Palls  Jani- 
torial Service,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Alice  Celeste  Ebenal,  President,  A-C-E 
General  Contractors,  Inc.,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

E>on  E.  Prye.  President.  F*restlge  Cleaners, 
Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Jess  B.  Woods,  President,  Woody's  Cater- 
ing Service,  Inc.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

James  J.  Pinto,  President,  Action  Instru- 
ments Company,  Inc.,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Edward  O.  Romero,  President,  Latino 
Broadcasting  Corporation,  Denver,  Colo. 

John  R.  Cratty,  President,  NEISS,  Inc.. 
Rockvllle.  Conn. 

Rudolph  &  Sharon  All,  All  Enterprises,  Inc., 
Wilmington.  Del. 

Steven  L.  Sadie.  President.  National  Strip- 
ing Company,  Beltsvllle.  Md. 

EUpldlo  Nunez,  President.  Northwestern 
Meat.  Inc..  Miami.  Fla. 

WUllam  Lawrence  Crolley,  Transart  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  Kennesaw.  Ga. 

Robert  R.  Talra,  President,  Kings  Inter- 
national Bakery,  Inc.,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

David  G.  Johnson.  President.  Ace  Supply 
Company,   Inc.,  Caldwell,   Ind. 

Jack  Maglerek.  President.  Raguad  Print- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

Clyde  H.  McMillan.  President.  Task  Force 
Tips.  'Valparaiso,  Ind. 

Arden  Luvern  Klefer,  President  and  Gen. 
Manager,  Klefer  BuUt,  Inc.,  Kanawha.  Iowa. 

Donald  Leroy  Oolllns.  Collins  Industries, 
Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kans. 


Odell  Merrick,  President,  Cumberland 
Wood  i  Chair  Corporation,  Somerset,  Ky. 

Richard  E.  Zuschlag,  Secretary  Treasurer. 
Acadian   Ambulance   Service.   Lafayette,   La. 

S  Douglas  Sukeforth.  President,  Mid-Stale 
Machine  Products,  Wlnslow,  Maine. 

John  R.  Laughlln.  President.  Digital  Sys- 
tems Corporation.  WalkersvlUe.  Md. 

Charlotte  A.  'Vollnn.  President.  Elstelle  A. 
Sugarman,  Vice  President  and  Sylvia 
Schwartz,  Treasurer.  Quincrafts  Corporation. 
Qulncy.  Mass. 

Gerry  K.  Goodman.  President,  Wells 
Freight  and  Cargo,  Royal  Oak.  Mich. 

V.  Scot  Ankeny,  President,  TAPCO  Equip- 
ment Company.  Blue  Earth.  Minn. 

John  H.  CoUum.  Sr.,  CoUum  Tool  &  Supply 
Company,  Greenville,  Miss. 

George  Thomas  Spalding,  President.  Die- 
makers,  Inc.,  Monroe  City.  Mo. 

Dean  Gary  Knutson,  President.  Poison 
Stove  Shop.  Inc.,  Poison,  Mont. 

BUI  P.  Peterson,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 
Delicious  Foods  Company.  Grand  Island. 
Nebr. 

Paul  C.  Fisher,  President.  Fisher  Pen  Com- 
pany, Boulder  City.  Nev 

George  E.  Preese.  Jr.  President.  Globe 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pitlsfield.  Nil. 

Anthony  F.  Fablano,  President.  Ferrul- 
matlc.  Inc.,  Paterson,  N.J. 

Ann  Riley  and  Barbara  Taylor.  A  R  F'ast- 
eners.  Inc..  Albuquerque.  N.  Mex. 

Garretson  James  Creighton.  Jr  .  President. 
Chautauqua  Hardware  Corporation.  James- 
town, N.Y. 

Jack  Columbus  Lall.  President.  Mid-State 
Plastics.  Inc..  Seagrove.  N.C. 

Michael  B  Pflugrath.  President,  Northern 
Water  Works  Supply.  Inc.,  Pargo,  NJ3ak. 

Charles  Ashley,  President,  Shrimp  Boat, 
Inc.,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Donald  L.  Martens,  President.  Waldon.  Inc.. 
Falrvlew.  Okla. 

C.  D.  "Dave"  Portmlller.  PortmlUer's  Qual- 
ity Department  Store,  Ashland,  Oreg. 

Ralph  W.  Murray.  President.  IDL.  Inc.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arturo  E.  Valldejuly.  Carlbe  Candle  Cor- 
poration. Ponce.  P.R. 

Arthur  T.  Clayton.  President  and  Donald 
G.  Olson.  Vice  President.  Crown  Optical 
Company.  Inc  .  Greenville.  R.l. 

WUllam  H.  Smoak.  President.  Farena  Fur- 
niture Company,  Inc..  Walterboro.  S.C. 

Gordon  F  Thomsen.  Manager.  Western 
Ag-Sales.  Inc  .  and  Trail  King  Industries  Di- 
vision. Mitchell,  S.Dak. 

Jack  Dalton,  President,  Kolpak  Industries. 
Inc.,  Parsons,  Tenn. 

Cletus  P.  Ernster,  President.  Gulf  Coast 
Wood  Products.  Inc  ,  Cuero,  Tex. 

Mltsura  Koga.  President.  Klesel  Sales  & 
Service,  Inc.,  Ogden,  Utah. 

Steven  P.  Hochschlld.  President.  Interna- 
tional Coins  &  Currency.  Inc..  Montpeller.  Vt. 

Rodney  I.  Smith,  President,  Smith  Cattle- 
guard  Company,  Inc.,  Midland,  Va. 

Dale  C.  Swanson,  President,  Pyrotek,  Inc., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Ken  AuvU,  President.  New  Era  Homes,  Inc., 
Bellngton,  W.  Va. 

Miles  Junior  Buell.  President,  Buell  Equip- 
ment, Inc.,  Buffalo.  'Wyo. 

While  we  have  been  working  to 
strengthen  the  advocacy  role  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  Individ- 
uals in  the  private  sector  have  been  mak- 
ing giant  contributions  as  well.  These 
individuals  have  been  cited  as  the  1980 
Advocacy  Award  winners : 

INNOVATION    ADVOCATE 

George  S.  Lockwood.  Carmel  'Valley.  Calif. 

MDLA    ASVOCATES 

WUllam  Wong.  Business  Editor.  Oakland 
Tribune,  Oakland.  Calif. 

Robert  Maynard.  Editor.  Oakland  Tribune. 
Oakland.  Calif, 

Patricia  Bishop,  Business  Editor,  Oakland 
Tribune.  Oakland.  Calif. 
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FaHILT-OWNXO  BXTSINKSS  ADTOCATX 

John  A.  Jobnaon,  Bellevue,  Nebr. 


strengthening   U.S. 
activities  abroad. 


tourism   promotion 


Though  those  who  watch  the  local  tourism 
business  know  the  number  of  foreign  vaca- 
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The  Japanese   are  also  flocking   Into  the 
TTnitPri  .states    and  manv  are  vlsitlne  Wash- 


Mike  Radin  was  one  of  the  most  re- 


Dr.  Sadie  Alexander,  chairperson  of 
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VAMILT-OWNXO  BTTSDnCSS  AOTOCATX 

John  A.  Jobnaon,  BelleTue.  Nebr. 


XZNOUTT    OWNXD    BTTStNXSS   AOVOCATS 

MATllyn  Prencb  Hubbard,  M&rllyn  Hubbard 
AaaodAtes,  Inc.,  Management  Consul  tan  ts  cSi 
Trainers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

wouxK-ts-Buannaa  astocatx 
Virginia  Uttlejohn.  Berkeley,  Calif. 

BANKXB   AOVOCATX 

Margaret  Oooctacre  Swwey,  Bayslde,  N.7. 

LAWTZX   ASTOCATC 
tWmCH    ADTOCATX 

Lola  Dlckerman,  Qulncy,  Maaa. 

Dr.  David  Birch,  Prcgram  on  Neighbor- 
hood *  Regional  Change,  Maaaachuflctts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  Cambridge.  Maas. 

8COBZ  ADTOCATX 

Stuart  L.  Forsyth,  Blair  House.  Sliver 
Spring,  Md. 

MATIONAL   AOVISOBT    COUNCIL    ABVOCATI 

Ernest  amrin.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
8av-a-8top,  Jackson vUle,  Fla.# 


EMIL  MAZEY  TO  RETIRE  AS  SEC- 
RETARY-TREASURER OP  UNITED 
AUTO  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country  is  about  to 
lose  the  services  of  one  of  its  most 
valued  leaders.  Emil  Mazey.  an  old  and 
valued  friend,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  retire  from  his  position  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. Emil  has  held  this  post,  the  second 
highest  office  m  the  UAW,  since  1947. 
The  union,  the  worliers  he  lias  served, 
and  the  Nation  he  has  fought  to  improve 
will  sorely  miss  his  day-to-day  involve- 
ment in  Issues  which  affect  us  all. 

But,  while  Emil  Mazey  may  be  retiring 
from  his  position,  he  is  not  retiring  his 
social  conscience.  His  voice  will  stUl  be 
heard.  His  efforts  will  continue  to  be 
directed  at  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  all  members  of  this  society.  And  his 
concern  for  justice  and  equality  will  con- 
tinue to  be  translated  into  ideas  of  value 
to  all  of  uB. 

li«r.  President,  Emil  Mazey  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  Nation.  He  has  dedicated 
his  life  to  Improving  the  conditions  of 
their  lives — and  in  that  effort  he  has 
Improved  the  quality  of  this  society. 

Emil  Mazey's  departure  from  the  UAW 
leaves  a  void  which  that  organization 
will  have  a  hard  time  filling.  But  for- 
tunately It  will  not  leave  a  void  in  our 
efforts  to  continue  to  make  this  a  better 
land  because  he  will  continue  to  work, 
as  he  has  in  the  past,  to  achieve  that 
goal.* 


TOURISM  AND  THE  U.S.  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  in- 
ternational travel  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  elements  of  world  trade  according 
to  "Travel  '78-'79  The  Big  Picture."  In 
1977,  total  international  travel  expendi- 
tures amounted  to  $134  billion.  Many 
nations  have  recognized  the  Importance 
of  tourism  to  their  econcxnies  and  have 
vigorous  foreign  tourism  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

Recently  our  colleague.  Senator  John 
Warkih,     Indicated    his     support     for 


strengthening   U.S.   tourism   promotion 
activities  abroad. 

I  believe  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  an  article  regarding  the  im- 
portance of  foreign  tourists  to  the  U.S. 
economy  which  appeared  in  that  news- 
paper, will  be  of  interest  to  ijl  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  ask  that  Senator  Warner's  letter  and 
that  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Attracting  Totnusrs   Prom   Ov^  THntx 

I  read  with  Interest  your  story,  "PVjrelgn 
Tourists  Help  Ball  Out  D.C."  (April  19).  As 
reporters  Denlse  Barnes  and  Lynn  Emnson 
pointed  out,  the  shrinking  value  of  the 
American  dollar  has  directly  benefited  Wash- 
ington. In  fact,  at  a  recent  hearing  on  federal 
promotion  of  tourism,  the  Senate  Merchant 
Marine  and  Tourism  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  the  ranking  Republican  member,  was 
Informed  that  last  year,  for  the  first  time  In 
history,  the  United  States  hosted  a  greater 
number  of  foreign  tourlsta  f 9,943,000)  than 
the  number  of  American  cltlzena  who  trav- 
eled abroad  (9.920,000). 

What  does  that  mean  for  the  average 
American?  Robert  Jullano,  representing  the 
Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union,  has  argued  that 
tourism  to  his  members  means  Jobs  employ- 
ing more  than  8  million  men  and  women.  7 
percent  of  our  total  workforce.  Tourism  con- 
tributes more  than  »116  billion  to  our  econ- 
omy and  is  among  the  top  three  industries 
In  the  majority  of  states. 

For  these  reasons,  I  have  Joined  with  Sen. 
Daniel  Inouye,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, in  proposing  a  more  effective  federal 
tourism  promotion  program.  We  believe  a 
new  approach  Is  necessary.  As  your  article 
indicated,  the  Washington  Area  Convention 
and  Visitors  Association  would  Uke  to  mount 
a  strong  promotional  campaign  but  does  not 
have  the  money  or  staff  to  do  so. 

Unfortunately,  the  Carter  administration 
is  trying  to  cut  back  on  fedieral  tourism  pro- 
motion, but  as  one  witness  at  our  hearing 
said,  "Tou  do.n't  fire  your  sales  staff  when 
things  get  tough." 

Our  subcommittee  believes  that  S.  1097, 
which  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  but 
has  not  been  acted  on  by  the  House,  is  the 
best  long-range  solution  to  continuing  fund- 
ing problems.  Passage  of  this  bill  would 
clearly  enunciate  a  national  tourism  policy, 
establish  a  cabinet-level  body  to  coordinate 
federal  tourism  activities,  and  create  a  gov- 
ernment-sponsored corporation  to  promote 
tourism.  I  hope  this  bUl  wUl  soon  receive 
favorable  action  by  the  House. 

Foreign  Tocrists  Help  Bail  Otrr  D.C. 

Many  of  the  tourists  clicking  cameras  from 
accordlan-Jolnted  tourmoblles  or  corrallng 
the  kids  at  the  dinosaur  on  the  Mall  this 
.summer  will  be  foreign  visitors  catching  on 
to  a  new  travel  bargain. 

Once  prohibitive  In  cost,  travel  In  the 
United  States  is  becoming  increasingly  at- 
tractive for  vacationing  Europeans  and 
Asians  as  the  dollar's  value  shrinks  In  com- 
parison to  that  of  foreign  currencies. 

About  6.9  million  overseas  visitors  entered 
the  United  States  in  1979  and  8.2  million  are 
projected  to  come  this  year,  according  to  a 
travel  outlook  compiled  by  U.S.  Travel  Data 
Services. 

About  half  of  last  year's  foreign  visitors — 
3  million — were  Euro[>eans,  the  report  says, 
and  3.66  million  are  expected  this  year. 

Most  of  Washington's  international  vlstors 
are  Mexican.  Canadian  and  European,  but  "in 
recent  years  an  increasing  number  of  South 
Korean.  Japanese  and  Germany  tourists  have 
frequented  Washington,  "  said  Oeorge  Berk- 
lacy,  spokesman  for  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 


Though  those  who  watch  the  local  tourism 
business  know  the  number  of  foreign  vaca- 
tioners here  is  increasing,  they  say  It  Is  hard 
to  cite  specific  figures  to  document  the  in- 
flux. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  many  foreign 
visitors  are  tourists  and  how  many  come  to 
Washington  because  of  business  related  to 
their  embassies,  said  Austin  Kenny,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Washington  Area  Con- 
vention and  Visitors  Association. 

In  addition,  foreign  travelers  are  not  re- 
quired to  show  their  passports  when  they 
register  at  any  of  the  lOO  hotels  and  motels 
in  the  area,  so  counting  them  Is  not  a  sim- 
ple matter. 

However,  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  states  in  Its  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1977  that  58,809  International  trav- 
elers came  to  Washington  on  business  and 
pleasure  trips  that  year.  That  figure  was  up 
14  percent — to  67,943 — in  fiscal  1978.  The  1979 
report  is  not  yet  completed  said  statistician 
Margaret  Sullivan. 

P'ee-spendlng  tourists  and  conventioneers 
contributed  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to  the 
Washington  economy  last  year  and,  as  closely 
as  can  be  estimated,  foreign  visits  accounted 
for  6  to  8  percent  of  that  Income,  Kenny  said. 
Anne  Coulter,  coordinator  of  volunteers 
with  the  International  Visitors  Information 
Service,  said  that  demands  for  rviS  escort 
and  linguistic  services  have  grown  steadily 
since  1976  when  the  group  opened  a  booth 
at  Dulles  Airport. 

In  1977.  foreign  travelers  landing  at  Dulles 
totaled  25.000,  she  said.  Two  years  later,  that 
figure  had  grown  by  another  5.000.  Last  Sep- 
tember the  group  opened  a  similar  operation 
at  Baltimore-Washington  International  Air- 
port. 

IVIS  responded  to  the  growing  Interna- 
tional tourist  market  last  summer  by  main- 
taining an  information  booth  in  the  National 
Visitors  Center  and  a  kiosk  on  the  Mall.  The 
group  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  the  same  thing 
this  summer.  Coulter  said. 

Kenny  predicts  the  upsurge  In  foreign 
tourism  here  will  continue  as  long  as  travel 
in  the  U.S.  stays  a  bargain. 

While  Guam  and  Hawaii  are  popular  stops 
for  the  Asian  visitor,  the  nation's  capital  is 
high  on  the  itinerary  of  European  travelers, 
right  along  with  New  York  City,  the  port  of 
entry.  Kenny  said. 

The  association  would  like  to  mount  a 
strong  promotion  campaign  aimed  at  the  in- 
ternational pleasure  traveler,  but  It  does  not 
have  the  money  or  the  staff  to  do  that, 
Kenny  added. 

Even  so.  Washington  has  benefited  from 
the  Europeans'  increased  Interest  in  travel 
abroad. 

For  example,  the  Association  of  German 
Travel  Agents  held  its  convention  In  Wash- 
ington last  year,  and  the  number  of  German 
tourists  coming  to  the  District  Is  growing, 
Kenny  said. 

The  dollar's  weakness  abroad  also  is  con- 
tributing to  the  rapidly  growing  interna- 
tional tourist  market,  he  added.  Europeans 
find  that  goods  and  services  can  cost  as  much 
as  40  or  60  percent  less  in  the  United  States 
than  comparable  items  or  services  abroad,  he 
said.  For  instance,  hotel  rates  In  the  tradi- 
tional tourist  spots  in  Europe  run  about  (100 
a  night  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  pay  $150  to 
$200.  A  mixed  drink  in  the  evening  may  run 
$8. 

The  high  influx  of  Koreans  Into  the  United 
States  can  be  attributed  partially  to  First 
Lady  Rosalynn  Carter's  "Prlendahip  Pro- 
gram" said  Jim  Heston,  spokesman  for 
Korean  Airlines,  which  is  located  in  New 
York. 

Heston  said  the  purpose  of  the  program  is 
to  create  friendly  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Korea.  Korean  Airlines  Is 
working  closely  with  domestic  carriers  to 
promote  the  United  States  on  an  unlimited 
mlleagQ  system. 
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The  Japanese  are  also  flocking  Into  the 
United  States,  and  many  are  visiting  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1975,  Washington  received  tremendous 
media  coverage  in  Japan  because  of  the  his- 
toric state  visit  of  Emperor  Hlrohlto  and 
Empress  Nagako  of  Japan  to  the  United 
States. 

In  addition.  "The  Japanese  are  a  very 
travel-minded  people,"  says  Etsuko  Penner, 
public  relations  manager  for  Japanese  Tour- 
ism Corporation  in  New  York  City. 

Banks,  corporations  and  large  industries 
give  their  employees  bonuses  twice  a  year, 
which  enable  many  Japanese  to  travel,  he 
sald.9 

THE  49TH  BIRTHDAY  OF  IDA  NUDEL 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  Ida 
Nudel,  the  "Guardian  Angel"  of  Soviet 
dissidents  and  prisoners  of  conscience, 
observed  her  49th  birthday  on  April  27. 
There  could  be  no  joyous  birthday  cele- 
bration, however,  because  Ida  Nudel  re- 
mained unjustly  incarcerated  in  a  Si- 
berian prison  camp.  But  we  can,  once 
again,  remind  the  world  of  her  plight, 
and  restate  our  determination  that  Ida 
Nudel,  and  other  political  and  religious 
prisoners  in  the  Soviet  Union,  must  be 
freed. 

It  is  now  almost  2  years  since  Ida 
Nudel  was  arrested  in  Moscow  on  ludi- 
crous charges  of  "malicious  hooligan- 
ism." Her  crime.  In  Soviet  eyes,  was  to 
display  from  her  window  a  banner  read- 
ing "KGB  Give  Me  My  Visa" — this  after 
7  years  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  to  join  her  husband 
and  her  sister.  Convicted  after  a  mock 
trial  from  which  defense  witnesses  were 
excluded,  she  was  sentenced  to  4  years 
of  internal  exile  in  Siberia.  The  harsh 
winters,  poor  living  conditions  and  lack 
of  adequate  medical  attention  have  taken 
their  toll,  and  her  health  is  reported  to 
ue  fragile. 

Mr.  President,  Ida  Nudel's  repeated 
eflforts  to  obtain  freedom  and  her  valiant 
activities  to  bring  aid  and  comfort  to 
other  dissidents  and  prisoners  of  con- 
science commands  our  respect.  In  refus- 
ing to  bend  before  constant  official 
harassment  and  intimidation,  Ida  Nudel 
has  become  a  symbol  of  courage  in  the 
midst  of  the  Soviet  Union's  callous  dis- 
regard for  basic  human  rights. 

I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  honor  its 
commitment  to  the  Final  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  which  it  signed  in  Helsinki  in 
1975,  and  permit  to  Ida  Nudel  the  guar- 
anteed right  to  emigrate  in  search  of  po- 
litical and  religious  liberty.  Let  us  hope 
and  pray  that  long  before  her  50th  birth- 
day, Ida  Nudel  will  be  granted  the  wish 
which  she  has  so  long  desired  and  so 
fervently  pursued — to  live  in  a  land  of 
religious  and  political  freedom.* 


MEMORIAL   RESOLUTION    HONORS 
MICHAEL  RADIN 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
Superior  Court  in  Connecticut  has  paid 
tribute  to  the  late  jurist  Michael  Radin 
by  issuing  a  memorial  resolution  in  his 
honor. 

Mike  Radin.  who  retired  as  a  .superior 
court  judge  in  1973,  died  last  August.  He 
was  75. 


Mike  Radin  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected jurists  in  Connecticut.  He  was  a 
brilliant  lawyer,  a  judge  known  for  his 
fairness  and  a  man  of  decency  and  com- 
passion. He  was  a  close  friend  of  mine 
lor  many  years  and  his  death  caused 
great  sorrow  to  all  of  us  who  knew  him. 

I  want  to  join  with  Superior  Court 
Judge  Leo  Parskey  and  others  in  Con- 
necticut in  this  tribute  to  the  late  Mike 
Radin.  He  served  his  State  and  Nation 
with  great  distinction.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS  DAY 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  on  April  9  the  President  of  the 
United  States  formally  proclaimed  the 
month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans 
Month"  and  further  designated  today, 
May  8,  as  "Senior  Citizens  Day"  for  spe- 
cial recognition  of  older  Americans 
everywhere. 

This  day  is  one  that  I  anticipate  with 
personal  pleasure  every  year.  It  is  an 
opportunity  to  focus  national  attention 
on  the  vast  experience  and  resources  that 
older  Americans  contribute  to  our  lives 
and  an  opportunity  to  reaffirm  the  spe- 
cial status  they  deserve  in  our  society. 

Twenty-  five  million  of  our  citizens  are 
over  the  age  of  65.  They  represent  the 
fastest  growing  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion in  this  country  and  have  been  in- 
creasing by  nearly  500,000  individuals 
each  year. 

Older  Americans  have  a  vivid  insight 
into  the  problems  and  challenges  of  our 
time.  They  have  Uved  through  the  most 
dramatic  technological  and  social 
changes  this  country  has  ever  experi- 
enced, and  they  possess  a  broad  and  bal- 
anced perspective  on  their  needs  and 
those  of  society  as  a  whole. 

They  provide  an  important  continuity 
in  our  society  at  a  time  when  families 
are  often  fragmented  and  the  ties  be- 
tween generations  need  to  be  reinforced. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  I  have  seen  a  greater  involvement 
of  older  people  in  their  communities, 
helping  to  solve  a  broad  range  of  prob- 
lems and  inspiring  a  sense  of  service  to 
meet  those  needs. 

During  "Older  Americans  Month,"  we 
ought  to  carefully  reexamine  our  com- 
munities to  determine  what  opportimi- 
ties  are  available  to  older  people  for  in- 
volvement in  civic  life,  for  active  social 
and  cultural  life,  for  further  education 
to  help  them  keep  up  with  a  changing 
world,  for  employment,  and  for  signifi- 
cant volunteer  service.  We  need  to  assure 
opportunities  that  would  help  older 
Americans  live  at  their  highest  poten- 
tial and  make  their  maximum  contri- 
bution to  the  community. 

Such  a  reassessment  is  especially  ap- 
propriate this  year  since  communities 
across  the  Nation  will  begin  to  convene 
public  forums  on  issues  affectmg  indi- 
viduals over  65  in  preparation  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  sched- 
uled for  December  1981. 

Hopefully,  the  community  forums  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  older  Americans  to  begin 
participating  in  an  event  that  will  re- 
sult in  shaping  future  policy  for  all  older 
Americans. 


Dr.  Sadie  Alexander,  chairperson  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
has  said  that  it  will  provide  a  "unique 
opportunity  to  focus  national  attention 
on  the  development  of  policies  to  deal 
with  the  mcreasing  numbers  of  older 
Americans." 

I  anticipate  that  senior  citizens  will  be 
very  concerned  about  food  and  housing 
costs,  the  need  for  affordable  health 
care,  accessable  public  transEK>rtation, 
and  the  special  problems  of  the  minority 
aged. 

The  1981  conference  also  will  have  to 
contend  with  the  problem  of  energy, 
which  the  President  has  described  as  a 
permanent  problem,  and  the  overall  ef- 
fect of  inflation  which  has  been  viewed 
both  as  an  economic  and  a  social  threat 
to  our  future.  Inflation  is  especially  ser- 
ious for  a  majority  of  senior  citizens 
struggling  to  survive  on  fixed  incomes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  prob- 
lems of  older  Americans  have  been  of 
special  concern  to  me.  In  1978.  upon  the 
committee's  recommendation,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  legislation  which  es- 
tablished the  1981  conference. 

The  legislation  specified  general  areas 
of  policy  that  needed  further  develop- 
ment at  the  conference  v.hich  would: 
Improve  the  economic  well-bemg  of  older 
Americans,  increase  the  availabiUty  of 
quality  health  care  for  older  persons,  ex- 
pand housing  and  supportive  services 
for  greater  independence,  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  our  social  service  deliv- 
ery systems,  and  promote  greater  em- 
ployment opportunities.  It  further  spec- 
ified the  development  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive long-term  care  pohcy,  the 
development  of  a  better  retirement  pol- 
icy, and  the  establishment  of  a  national 
policy  that  would  support  biomedical  re- 
search on  the  aging  process. 

I  am  encouraged  to  learn  also  that 
a  major  thrust  in  planning  for  the  con- 
ference will  be  to  emphasize  the  un- 
tapped skills  and  creativity  of  older  per- 
sons and  the  contributions  that  they 
could  make  to  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  today  approximately  5 
million  people  age  65  and  older  do  vol- 
unteer work  of  one  sort  or  another  In 
their  communities.  An  additional  3  mil- 
lion persons  are  engaged  in  paid  em- 
ployment. 

The  Administration  on  Aging  under 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  has  reported  that  millions  more 
would  take  jobs  and  volunteer  opportu- 
nities if  they  were  available.  Currently, 
the  Federal  Government  provides  only 
about  350.000  volunteer  and  part-time 
jobs  to  senior  citizens. 

The  Comprehensive  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1978  was  a  land- 
mark reform  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  The  Congress 
consolidated  and  expanded  a  number  of 
programs  under  a  nationwide,  coordi- 
nated system  for  the  dehvery  of  services. 

The  act  consolidated  all  Federal  poli- 
cies affecting  older  persons  under  the 
purview  of  the  Administration  on  Aging. 
The  legislation  mandated  that  this  office 
serve  as  a  visible  and  effective  advocate 
for  the  elderly  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 
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The  1878  amendments  also  made  nu- 
merous improvements  in  the  delivery  of 
services  by  providing  greater  cooperation 
and  flexibility  in  the  system  of  State 
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The  home  energy  assistance  program 
goes  into  effect  on  October  1  of  this  year, 
and,  in  my  view,  is  an  important  first 
step    toward    establishing    a    minimal 


tural  and  utihty  users  who  are  exempt. 
The  phase  II  rule  is  subject  to  a  one- 
house  veto  within  30  days  of  the  date  it 
was  submitted.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
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Mr.  President,  although  I  can  under- 
stand the  theory  and  appreciate  the  con- 


locating  in  intrastate  markets  will  most 
certainly  affect  location  decisions.  In- 


of  incremental  pricing.  Enclosed  Is  the  Min- 
nesota Public  Service  Commission's  review  of 
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The  1978  amendments  also  made  nu- 
merous improvements  in  the  delivery  of 
services  by  providing  greater  cooperation 
and  flexibility  in  the  system  of  state 
Agencies  on  Aging  and  the  hundreds  of 
local  area  agencies.  Emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  establishment  of  senior  centers 
as  a  focal  point  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices. 

Under  an  important  new  provision, 
each  State  Agency  on  Aging  was  re- 
quired to  develop  a  nursing  home  om- 
budsman program  to  monitor  and  in- 
vestigate complaints  from  residents  or 
their  families. 

And,  a  separate  and  expanded  author- 
ity was  provided  for  home-delivered 
meals  under  the  highly  successful  elderly 
nutrition  programs. 

Overall,  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
the  amendments  attempted  to  provide 
a  continuum  of  support  services,  along 
with  social  and  economic  opportunities 
for  older  persons. 

We  also  have  made  progress  in  meet- 
ing the  basic  housing  needs  of  senior 
citizens,  for  whom  independence  at  af- 
fordable cost  is  an  important  right. 

In  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1974, 
and  every  3  years  smce.  I  have  sponsored 
the  authorizations  for  the  most  popular 
program  to  develop  housing  for  the  elder- 
ly under  section  202  of  the  Housing  Act. 
It  provides  loans  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  to  construct  or  re- 
habilitate housing  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped. 

Under  this  provision,  the  organizations 
or  institutions  must  submit  plans  for 
approval  that  demonstrate  how  the 
needs  of  tenants  would  be  served  by  ac- 
cessable  services  related  to  health,  con- 
tinuing education,  welfare,  information, 
recreation,  homemaking.  counseling,  and 
transportation  where  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate access  to  social  services. 

This  program  is  used  in  conjunction 
with  the  section  8  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram which  subsidizes  rent  so  that  the 
tenant  pays  no  more  than  25  percent 
of  his  or  her  income. 

In  1978.  I  sponsored  the  congrecrate 
housing  services  proeram  to  develop  an 
approach  that  would  blend  housing  with 
supportive  services  to  enable  older  citi- 
zens with  functional  disabilities  to  re- 
main indeoendent  in  their  homes  and  to 
avoid  institutionalization. 

Although,  at  present,  this  program  is 
limited  in  scope.  I  believe  it  has  great 
potential  as  a  course  for  future  policy. 
Last  month,  on  Aoril  2.  the  Consress 
enacted  the  home  energy  assistance  pro- 
gram which  I  sponsored  to  assist  elderlv 
and  low  income  households  in  meeting 
home  energy  costs.  The  rapid  increase  in 
energy  costs  over  recent  years  is  a  criti- 
cal Droblem  for  older  Americans  living 
on  fixed  incomes 

This  program  provides  financial  as- 
sistance so  that  older  persons  can  main- 
tain a  safe  and  healthy  home  environ- 
ment. Funds  will  be  distributed  to  the 
States  to  assist  elderly  households  with 
the  costs  of  their  energy  bills  through 
either  direct  payment  to  energy  suooliers 
on  their  behalf,  or  as  cash  assistance  to 
the  eligible  households. 


The  home  energy  assistance  program 
goes  into  effect  on  October  1  of  this  year, 
and,  in  my  view,  is  an  important  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  minimal 
standard  of  decency  for  the  houfmg  of 
senior  citizens. 

Although  these  programs,  as  enacted, 
demonstrate  a  commitment  of  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  needs  of  senior  citi- 
zens in  our  increasingly  complex  society, 
we  must  not  fail  to  expand  our  vision 
beyond  what  exists  today  in  Federal  pol- 
icy. 

The  Government's  commitment  to 
older  Americans  should  be  not  only  to 
provide  specific  programs,  but  also  to 
provide  a  genuine  response  to  basic 
human  needs  and  to  build  support  sys- 
tems in  local  communities  that  will  en- 
able the  elderly  to  maintain  their  inde- 
pendence, dignity,  and  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  opportunity 
also  to  commend  those  thousands  of  ded- 
icated persons  who  have  committed  their 
professions,  their  time,  and  their  energy 
to  serving  our  senior  citizens.  And.  es- 
pecially to  the  senior  workers  and  vol- 
unteers whose  talents  and  experience  are 
so  critical  in  the  success  of  community 
services. 

This  new  decade  will  provide  us  with  a 
great  chaillenge  as  a  growing  proportion 
of  older  people  are  assimilated  into  so- 
ciety. A  chaUenge  that  must  be  met  to 
provide  our  senior  citizens  with  the  best 
possible  health  and  fitness,  financial  se- 
curity, protection  against  crime,  fraud, 
and  abuse,  full  legal  rights  without  suf- 
fering age  discrimination,  and  opportu- 
nities for  useful,  active  lives  in  their 
communities  with  continuing  growth  in- 
tellectually and  culturally. 

It  is  a  challenge  that  I  can  willingly 
accept  because  I  know  that  the  valuable 
resources  of  our  senior  citizens,  if  de- 
veloped and  utilized,  would  enrich  enor- 
mously the  quality  of  life  for  us  all  and 
secure  our  pride  as  a  nation.* 


INCREMENTAL  NATURAL  GAS 
PRICING 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  joining  17  other  Senators  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  2392.  a  bill  that  would 
repeal  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act.  I  am  also  cosponsoring  a  resolution 
to  veto  rule  2  implementing  incremental 
pricing  as  it  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Federal  Energy  Regxilatorj' 
Commission  2  days  ago. 

Title  n  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
authorized  the  FERC  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations that  would  mitigate  the  impact 
of  natural  gas  price  decontrol  on  priority 
and  exempt  users  of  natural  gas.  Under 
the  incremental  pricing  regulations  en- 
visioned by  title  n.  the  additional  costs 
resulting  from  decontrol  of  new  gas 
would  be  assigned  to  industrial  users, 
only. 

The  FERC  has  written  two  rules  to 
implement  incremental  pricing.  Phase  I 
applied  to  all  industrial  users  who  con- 
sumed more  than  300  mcf  per  day  for 
boiler  fuel.  Phase  n.  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  yesterday,  applies 
to  all  industrial  gas  use  above  300  mcf 
per  day  with  the  exception  of  agricul- 


tural and  utility  users  who  are  exempt. 
The  phase  II  rule  is  subject  to  a  one- 
house  veto  within  30  days  of  the  date  it 
was  submitted.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives reported  a  veto  resolution  to  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  on  May  6. 

The  theory  of  incremental  pricing  is 
quite  easy  to  understand.  Because  nat- 
ural gas  is  a  nonrenewable  resource  addi- 
tional supplies — incremental  supplies^ 
are  more  costly  to  find  and  produce.  In 
free  markets  commodities  sell  for  the 
incremental  price.  However,  in  markets 
where  prices  are  controlled,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  natural  gas  market  for  30 
years,  commodities  sell  at  the  average 
price.  Because  natural  gas  is  a  nonre- 
newable resource  the  price  of  uncon- 
trolled new  gas  will  certainly  rise  in  the 
future.  The  theory  argues  that  con- 
sumers should  pay  the  cost  of  new  gas — • 
the  incremental  price — rather  than  the 
average  price,  because  the  incremental 
price  signal  will  lead  to  the  most  eflBcient 
allocation  of  social  resources. 

The  incremental  price  encourages  the 
most  appropriate  level  of  investment  in 
conservation,  discourages  waste  of  the 
resource  and  keeps  the  price  of  new  gas 
from  going  even  higher  as  a  result  of 
artificial  demand. 

Title  II  of  the  NGPA  attempts  to  im- 
pose a  modified  version  of  the  incre- 
mental price  concept  on  a  portion  of 
the  natural  gas  market.  Natural  gas 
pipeline  companies  are  to  keep  two  ac- 
counts of  their  costs  for  new  uncon- 
trolled gas  supplies.  One  account  will 
reflect  a  base  price  and  will  be  passed  on 
to  all  consumers.  A  second  account  will 
include  all  costs  for  certain  categories  of 
gas  above  a  threshold  level,  initially  set 
at  $1.48  per  mcf.  To  the  extent  possible 
costs  in  this  second  account  will  be  re- 
covered from  industrial  customers,  only. 
Without  a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that 
could  be  charged  to  industrial  custom- 
ers to  clear  this  account,  the  price  of 
natural  gas  to  some  industrial  users 
could  become  excessive.  These  indus- 
trial uses  would,  if  they  could  find  a 
cheaper  alternative,  switch  to  another 
fuel  resource.  This  loss  of  load  would 
require  the  remaining  customers  on  the 
pipeline  to  bear  a  larger  portion  of  the 
fixed  transportation  charges  included 
in  the  price  of  gas.  Realizing  this  possi- 
bility, Congress  put  a  cap  on  the  price 
that  could  be  charged  to  industrial 
users.  To  the  extent  that  the  full  incre- 
mental cost  of  new  gas  cannot  be  re- 
covered from  industrial  users  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  ceiling,  the  account  is  cleared 
through  surcharges  to  priority  and  ex- 
empt users. 

Congressional  intent  in  creating  title 
II  is  somewhat  unclear,  but  the  discus- 
sion has  focused  on  two  issues.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  Congress  intended  to  protect 
the  residential  and  high  priority  users 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible  from  the 
impact  of  decontrol.  Second,  some  be- 
lieved that  incremental  pricing  would 
provide  order  in  a  market  that  might 
otherwise  be  unstable  during  the  de- 
control period. 
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Mr.  President,  although  I  can  under- 
stand the  theory  and  appreciate  the  con- 
cerns that  led  to  adoption  of  title  n,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  incre- 
mental pricing  in  its  practical,  regula- 
tory form  does  not  contribute  to  an 
effective,  efficient  and  equitable  energy 
policy.  Incremental  pricing  will  not 
achieve  market  ordering  and  the  small 
protection  afforded  to  certain  residen- 
tial natural  gas  consumers  comes  at  a 
high  price  in  economic  dislocation. 

We  must  first  realize  that  only  52  per- 
cent of   all   households   in   the   United 
States  use  natural  gas.   The  other  48 
percent  rely  primarily  on  other  fuel  re- 
sources. The  benefit  of  incremental  pric- 
ing may  accrue  to  a  portion  of  the  52 
percent,  but  the  cost  of  this  policy  will 
be  shared  by  all  Americans.  Industrial 
users  who  are  forced  to  pay  higher  prices 
as  a  result  of  this  policy  will  pass  the 
cost   along   in   higher   prices   for   their 
products.  Those  products  are  purchased 
by  all.  The  income  transfer  which  re- 
sults is  from  one  consumer  to  another. 
Others  will  pay  a  price  more  dear  than 
simple  inflation  in  the  cost  of  consumer 
goods.  Their  contribution  to  this  form 
of  consumer  protection  will  be  unem- 
ployment.   Major    American    industries 
which  use  large  quantities  of  natural  gas 
will  become  less  competitive  with  for- 
eign imports.  Today,  the  price  differen- 
tial   between    American    and    Japanese 
steel  is  $13  per  ton.  If  rule  2  were  imple- 
mented the  production  costs  of  Ameri- 
can steel  would  increase  by  $12  per  ton. 
Incremental   pricing  would  double  the 
spread.  The  steel  industry  which  is  in 
need   of   new    capital    and    investment 
would  be  seriously  damaged  by  this  cost 
increase.    Investments    would    be    can- 
celed, expansions  delayed  and  jobs  lost. 
Third,  the  residential  consumers  who 
are  presumably  benefited  by  incremental 
pricing   might   actually   bear   increased 
and  unnecessary  costs  as  a  result  of  this 
policy.  Although  Congress  intended  to 
prevent  significant  load  loss  by  putting 
a  ceiling  on  the  incremental  price,  actual 
practice  with  the  phase  I  rule  has  shown 
substantial   loss   in   some   parts  of   the 
country.  The  ceiling  prices  posted  by  the 
energy  information  administration  often 
exceed  by  substantial  amounts  spot  sell- 
ing prices  for  alternative  fuel.  In  March. 
EIA    was    forced    to    drastically    revise 
posted  prices  for  April,  because  of  the 
instability  in  the  fuel  oil  market. 

If  load  loss  does  occur,  the  residential 
consumer  will  be  reouired  to  make  a 
larger  contribution  to  transportation 
costs  and  mav  w-ell  pay  a  portion  of  the 
incremental  surcharge.  As  I  understand 
the  current  rules,  any  passthrough  to 
residential  consumers  would  occur  only 
after  a  substantial  interest  charge  had 
been  added  to  compensate  the  pipeline 
companies  for  the  carrying  cost  of  capi- 
tal during  regulatory  delay. 

A  further  economic  dislocation  will  oc- 
cur because  only  a  portion  of  all  high- 
priced  natural  gas  is  subject  to  the  in- 
cremental rule.  Gas  sold  in  intrastate 
markets  is  exempt.  In  Minnesota,  the 
current  differential  between  exempt  and 
nonexempt  gas  under  phase  I  ap- 
proaches 60  cents  per  mcf.  Allowing  60 
cents  per  mcf  advantage  to  businesses 


locating  in  intrastate  markets  will  most 
certainly  affect  location  decisions.  In- 
cremental pricing  will  thus  add  to  the 
distortions  which  already  greatly  ad- 
vantage the  energy-rich  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
comment  on  the  market  ordering  theory 
advanced  by  some  in  favor  of  incremen- 
tal pricing.  It  is  true  that  if  industries 
faced  the  true  incremental  price  of  new 
gas.  discipline  would  be  forced  upon  the 
market.  Pure  incremental  pricing  might 
even  contribute  to  significantly  lower 
prices  for  all  consumers  in  the  long  run. 

However,  title  II  does  not  actually  im- 
pose incremental  pricing.  What  it  does 
is  force  one  portion  of  the  market  to  bear 
the  full  cost  increase  for  all  gas  con- 
sumers subject  to  a  ceiling.  The  ceiling 
is  designed  to  prevent  cross-elasticities 
from  playing  any  role  in  market  dis- 
cipline. Fuel  switching  and  load  loss  are 
to  be  prevented.  This  combination  of 
contradictory  signals  and  the  regulatory 
complication  of  implementation  effec- 
tively prevent  any  market  ordering  di- 
rect. To  the  extent  that  the  rules  are 
unworkable  in  practice,  instability  rather 
than  order  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  closely  examined 
the  market  ordering  claims  made  by  the 
proponents  of  incremental  pricing.  If  the 
market  did  in  fact  respond  to  decontrol 
with  undisciplined  bidding  for  new  gas 
supphes,  there  might  well  be  an  argu- 
ment for  some  form  of  the  incremental 
price  pohcy  contemplated  by  title  II.  In 
a  demand-push  market  without  incre- 
mental pricing,  natural  gas  prices  to  in- 
dustrial users  might  reach  the  price  of 
alternative  fuels. 

In  that  case,  application  of  an  incre- 
mental pricing  rule  would  make  little 
difference  to  the  industrial  user.  How- 
ever, demand-push  market  does  not  cur- 
rently exist  and  the  instability  that  was 
envisioned  at  the  time  title  n  was 
adopted  now  seems  less  likely.  Because 
the  conditions  have  changed  since  No- 
vember of  1973  when  NGPA  was  passed, 
it  is  appropriate  to  repeal  title  n  or 
hold  its  implementation  in  abeyance  at 
this  time. 

The  economic  dislocations  caused  by 
phase  I  and  phase  n  rules  have  a  greater 
cost  than  the  benefit  of  incremental  pric- 
ing in  the  current  market.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  I  would  oppose  ever>'  policy 
consistent  with  the  intentions  of  title  II 
in  every  market  circumstance. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  prob- 
lems related  to  implementation  that  I 
have  not  touched  upon.  However.  I  have 
a  letter  signed  by  every  member  of  the 
Minnesota  Public  Service  Commission 
and  an  accompanying  document  which 
do  raise  other  issues.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  these  items  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord along  with  my  comments,  today. 

The  documents  are  as  follows: 
Minnesota  I>ublic  Service 

Commission, 
St.  Paul.  Minn..  April  16.  1980. 
Re:  Incremental  Pricing  of  Natural  Gas 
Hon.  David  DtrRENBERGER, 
17, S,  Senator, 

Rus.'ieU  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dhrenberger  :  Title  IT  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (NGPA)  called 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  program 


of  Incremental  pricing.  EncloMd  is  the  Min- 
nesota Public  Service  Commission's  review  of 
that  program. 

The  Commission  believes  Incremental  pric- 
ing has  proven  to  be  detrimental  to  the  In- 
terests of  natural  gas  consumers  and  the  na- 
tion. Despite  the  good  Intentions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (FERC). 
many  incrementally  priced  gas  customers  are 
shirting  to  the  use  of  fuel  oU  The  Minnesota 
Oas  Company  and  other  Minnesota  distribu- 
tors have  applied  for  exemption  from  the  re- 
quirements of  incremental  pricing  because 
of  loss  of  load  Such  load  loss  adversely  af- 
fects residential  and  other  high  priority  gas 
consumers,  who  must  pay  an  increased  share 
of  pipeline  and  distributor  costs. 

Minnesota  Is  not  the  only  state  to  experi- 
ence the  adverse  effects  cf  Incremental  pric- 
ing. Chairman  Stanley  York  of  the  Wisconsin 
Public  Service  Commission  has  sent  the  Min- 
nesota Commission  a  copy  of  his  letter  to 
FERC  Commissioner  George  Hall  jjolntlng 
out  that  the  posted  celling  prices  are  consid- 
erably above  current  oil  prices,  and  are  caus- 
ing fuel  switching. 

By  May  9.  1980.  the  FERC  Is  to  publish 
final  rules  for  "Phase  II"  of  Incremental 
pricing.  Unlike  the  nonexempt  consumers 
in  Phase  I.  many  of  those  affected  by  Phase 
II  have  no  ability  to  bum  alternate  fuels, 
anj  thus  will  be  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves economically  by  shifting  from  natural 

FEKC's  Phase  n  rules  must  be  submitted 
to  Congress,  where  either  house  may  disap- 
prove them  within  thirty  days  The  Minne- 
sota Public  Service  Commission  respectfully 
urges  you  to  disapprove  the  Phase  n  rules. 
Expansion  of  incremental  pricing,  which  Is 
the  goal  of  Phase  11.  will  simply  Increase  Its 
adverse  impacts  Therefore.  Congress  should 
"veto"  the  Phase  II  rules. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  In  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  repeal  incremental 
pricing.  This  Commission  respectfully  urges 
you  to  support  such  legislation.  Each  month 
Incremental  pricing  remains  In  effect  Is 
characterized  by  poor  resource  allocation, 
direct  harm  to  natural  gas  consumers,  and 
a  general  reduction  In  the  national  welfare. 

Again  In  conclusion,  the  Minnesota  Public 
Service  Commission  respectfully  requests 
that  you: 

(1)  Disapprove  FERC's  Phase  II  expan- 
sion of  Incremental   Pricing;    and 

(2)  Do  all  In  your  power  to  ensure  repeal 
of  Title  II  of  the  NGPA. 

Sincerely. 

Roger  L,  Hanson,  Chairman. 
Richard  J,  Parish, 
Katherine  E    Sasseville. 
Juantta  R.  Satterlee, 
Lillian   Warren -Laeenberbt. 

Commissionen. 

Increment AL  Pricing  Review,  Minnesota 

Public  Service  Commission 
Title  11  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (NGPA)  required  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  iFERC)  to  establish 
a  program  of  Incremental  pricing  of  natural 
gas.  The  Incremental  pricing  program  Is  de- 
signed to  pass  certain  increased  costs  of  new 
gas  supplies  directly  through  to  large  In- 
dustrial customers,  until  their  rates  for 
natural  gas  are  equal,  per  Btu,  to  the  cost 
of  fuel  oil. 

objectives  of  incremental  PRIdNC 

The  FERC  has  identified  two  purposes 
which  those  who  advocated  Incremental  pric- 
ing hoped  the  program  would  accomplish. 
First,  the  program  was  suoposed  to  shield 
residential,  commercial,  and  other  high  p^- 
ority  natural  gas  consumers,  In  the  shirt 
run.  from  the  full  Impact  of  higher  gas  prices 
resulting  from  Title  I  of  the  NGPA,  and 
from  wellhead  price  deregulation  As  In- 
crementally priced  consumers  paid  more  than 
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their  proportional  share  of  new  gas  costs, 
exempt  consumers  would  pay  proportionately 
less.   Second.  Incremental   pricing   was  sup- 


program.  Congress  realized  that  revenues 
from  sales  to  Industrial  consumers  coier  not 
only  variable  costs,  but  also  contribute  sub- 


state  plans,  all  consumers  exempt  from  In- 
cremental pricing  would  receive  equal  bene- 
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success  has  been  inspiring  to  those  of 
us  who  understand  the  barriers  that  can 


munlty  services  Including  health  care  and 
education;  finance;  and  business  smd  manu- 
facturing enternrlses,  Thev  came  from  both 


preserve  its  autonomy.  His  absence,  how- 
ever, may  readily  be  construed  as  still 
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tbelr  proportlon&l  share  of  new  gas  costs. 
exempt  consximers  woxUd  pay  proportionately 
less.  Second.  Incremental  pricing  was  sup- 
poeed  to  perform  a  "market  ordering"  func- 
tion. Incrementally  priced  consumers  would 
apply  pressure  on  their  pipeline  suppliers 
to  bargain  vigorously  with  gas  producers  to 
minimize  new  gas  costs.  In  turn,  the  bar- 
gaining would  prevent  a  rapid  Increase  In 
gas  prices,  to  levels  above  the  long  run 
equilibrium,  when  wellhead  prices  are  de- 
regulated. 

CZPEBIZKCZ  WTTH  INCBZMENTAL  PRICXNG 

When  Congress  passed  Title  II  of  the 
NOPA,  Incremental  pricing  was  an  untested 
concept.  The  PERC  was  given  a  year  to 
promulgate  rules  applying  Incremental  pric- 
ing to  Industrial  customers  using  gas  for 
boiler  fuel.  These  rules,  adopted  In  Septem- 
ber of  1979.  define  the  program  for  "Phase  I." 
By  May  9.  1980.  new  rules  must  be  adopted, 
applying  IncremenUl  pricing  to  such  other 
Industrial  customers  as  the  FERC  may  spec- 
ify, except  those  exempt  by  statute.  These 
"Phase  U-  rules  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Ctongress.  and  are  subject  to  veto  by  either 
House  within  thirty  days  of  submission. 

Nearly  a  year  and  a  half  has  passed  smce 
enactment  of  the  NGPA.  During  that  time 
hundreds  of  Issues  arising  from  Incremental 
pricing  have  been  thoroughly  explored  In 
numerous  rulemaking  proceedings  of  the 
PERC.  Phase  I  has  been  in  operation  for  sev- 
eral months.  We  now  have  a  good  Idea  of  the 
probable  content  of  the  Phase  11  rules.  This 
exploration,  this  experience,  and  this  knowl- 
edge—none of  which  was  available  to  the 
Congress  m  1978— bring  us  to  these  conclu- 
sions: 

1.  Incremental  pricing  will  not  achieve  the 
market  ordering  objective. 

2.  Residential,  commercial,  and  other  high 
priority  natural  gas  consumers  are  at  least 
as  likely  to  be  harmed  as  protected  by  incre- 
mental pricing. 

3.  Incremental  pricing  has  caused  very  se- 
rlotis  aaverse  side  effects. 

INCKtMINTAI.    PRICING    WILL    NOT   ORDER   THE 
MARKET 

There  are  both  "active"  and  "passive"  sce- 
narios to  the  market  ordering  concept.  In  the 
"active"  scenario.  Incrementally  priced  cus- 
tomers tell  the  pipelines  to  keep  new  gas 
costs  down.  The  customers  see  that  their  In- 
cremental surcharge  Is  caused  by  high  new 
gas  costs,  and  attempt  to  motivate  the  pipe- 
lines to  hold  a  Ud  on  those  costs. 

Of  course  the  effectiveness  of  this  mecha- 
nism depends  completely  on  the  degree  of 
leverage  the  Incrementally  priced  customers 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  pipelines.  The  dis- 
cussion Of  the  "passive"  mechanism  will 
show  the  leverage  to  be  mlnlscule.  As  It  hao- 
pens.  though,  the  degree  of  leverage  Is 
Irrelevant,  as  the  proliferation  of  state 
pians  for  incremental  pricing  has  effec- 
"vely  blocked  the  operation  of  the  active 
mechanism.  Under  a  state  plan,  the  regula- 
tory authority  raises  the  rates  of  those  cus- 
tomers to  the  price  celling.  The  customers 
rates  are  therefore  determined  independent- 
ly, and  the  customer  is  indifferent  to  the  level 
or  new  gas  costs  incurred  bv  the  pipeline  A 
more  complete  discussion  of  this  phenome- 

qtTt-^^*  !^  i°"'''*  '°  ^^^  Commission's 
Statement  to  the  FERC  on  Statewide  Exemp- 

ih^^K  r°"  Incremental  Pricing,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached. 

re«^'lJ'?h.^'?^*"'■'  '^'''"'^°-  the  pipelines 
^^  .  !  ,**  ^°°  ""^^y  8*8  costs  aoplled  to  the 
industrial  customers  may  cause  them  to  shift 
^^^^T.°'  "'^"^ate  fuels  Because  pipeline 
n^I^^f^^^'^  "P°°  '^'  '^'"'"^  °f  g^s  de- 
wot,?^  ,„  '°"  °^  ^^^^  customer!'  load 
wou  d  threaten  pipeline  profits.   Therefore 

^.^      "  greatest  possible  extent 
While  this  sounds  convincing,  it   ignores 
one  feature  of  the  NOPA  Incremlntal  pr°^ 
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program.  Congress  realized  that  revenues 
from  sales  to  Industrial  consumers  cover  not 
only  variable  costs,  but  also  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  recovery  of  pipeline  and  dis- 
tributor fixed  coots.  Were  those  sales  to  end, 
re-.ldentlal.  commercial,  and  other  high  prior- 
ity customers  would  have  to  pay  Increased 
rates  to  cover  fixed  costs.  This  would  conflict 
with  the  objective  of  protecting  high  priority 
customers  from  price  Increases  The  situation 
reduces  to  this:  Incrementally  priced  cus- 
tomers should  not  burn  natural  gas.  as  that 
contributes  to  the  demand  for  gas.  and  new 
gas  supplies  are  mere  expensive  than  old  gas 
supplies.  On  the  other  hand.  Incrementally 
priced  customers  should  Increase  their  con- 
tributions to  recovery  of  fixed  costs  of  pipe- 
lines and  distributors.  Obviously,  these  two 
statements  are  Incompatible.  Both  Congress 
and  the  PERC  decided  high  priority  custcm- 
ere  would  fare  better  with  some  Industrial 
demand  and  fixed  cost  recovery  than  with  no 
Industrial  demand.  Therefore,  the  statute  was 
written,  and  has  been  Implemented,  to  place 
a  celling  on  the  Incremental  pricing  sur- 
charge, which  attempts  to  prevent  most  In- 
dustrial customers  from  switching  to  alter- 
nate fuels.  Without  the  threat  of  fuel  switch- 
ing, there  Is  no  market  ordering  mechanism. 

RESIDENTIAL  AND  OTHER  HIGH  PRIORITY  CUS- 
TOMERS ARE  HARMED  BY  INCREMENTAL  PRIC- 
ING 

Despite  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  FERC  to 
design  a  workable  program,  we  are  now  ex- 
periencing a  great  deal  of  fuel  switching. 
Incrementally  priced  customers  are  switching 
from  natural  gas  to  fuel  oil  because  the  fuel 
oil  Is  cheaper,  often  by  $1  or  more  per  million 
Btus.  No  one  Intended  this  to  happen.  It  Is 
going  on  because  the  Incremental  price  cell- 
ing for  any  month  Is  calculated  from  fuel  oil 
prices  retxjrted  several  months  earlier,  and 
residual  fuel  oil  prices  have  fallen.  High 
priority  customers  will  have  to  pay  Increased 
rates  to  recover  fixed  costs  previously  paid  by 
those  who  have  switched.  Furthermore,  the 
loss  of  those  customers  has  Increased  the 
proportion  of  new  gas  costs  which  must  be 
paid   by  high  priority  customers. 

Residential,  commercial,  and  other  high 
priority  customers  will  also  be  hurt  by  the 
pll>ellnes'  Inability  to  make  a  timely  recovery 
of  all  new  gas  costs.  Purchased  Gas  Adjust- 
ments (PGAs)  were  calculated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  surcharges  would  be  collected 
from  Incrementally  priced  customers.  Un- 
collected surcharges  means  uncollected  pur- 
chased gas  costs  which  will  be  carried  forward 
Into  the  next  PGA  period.  High  priority  cus- 
tomers will  then  have  to  pay  not  only  the  un- 
collected purchased  gas  costs,  but  also  the 
carrying  costs.  In  effect,  high  priority  cus- 
tomers are  receiving  a  loan  from  the  pipe- 
lines, which  must  be  repaid  with  Interest 
At  today's  rates,  that  loan  may  be  more 
costly  than  many  consumers  would  freely 
agree  to. 

High  priority  consumers  were  building  up 
thes"  "loans"  of  uncollected  purchased  gas 
costs  even  before  the  fuel  switching  started. 
The  earlier  buildup  started  when  state  regu- 
latory authorities  began  establishing  state 
Incremental  pricing  plans,  and  preventing 
the  flow  of  surcharges  back  to  the  pipelines. 
As  these  surcharges  stayed  within  the  states, 
unrecovered  purchased  gas  costs,  and  the 
Interest  on  these  costs,  began  to  build.  High 
priority  customers  will  beglni  paying  these 
costs  during  the  next  PGA  period. 

The  existence  of  state  plans  also  means 
that  high  priority  customers  are  receiving 
unequal  treatment  under  the  Incremental 
pricing  program.  States  with  a  great  deal  of 
Incrementally  priced  gas  load  raised  their 
rates  to  those  customers,  and  used  the  In- 
creased revenues  to  reduce  rates  to  high  pri- 
ority consumers.  Other  states  adopted  in- 
cremental pricing  plans  to  avoid  a  net  flow 
of  funds  from  their  exempt  ratepayers  to 
ratepayers  In  other  states.  If  there  were  no 


state  plans,  all  consumers  exempt  from  in- 
cremental pricing  would  receive  equal  bene- 
fits through  the  PERCs  "reduced  PGA" 
method.  With  state  plans,  high  priority  con- 
sumers In  states  with  much  Incremental 
load  find  themselves  much  better  off  than 
similar  consumers  In  states  with  Uttle  Incre- 
mental load.  Furthermore  within  any  one 
state,  high  priority  customers  receive  differ- 
ent treatment  according  to  the  Incremental 
load  served  by  their  natural  gas  distributor. 
(These  points  are  discussed  more  fully  In 
the  Statement  on  Statewide  Exemptions  from 
Incremental  Pricing.)  Thus  state  plans  cause 
incremental  pricing  benefits  to  gravitate  to 
certain  customers  It  Is  probable  that  as  the 
program  continues,  many  residential  and 
commercial  customers  will  receive  none  of 
the  benefits  flowing  from  the  Incremental 
surcharges.  These  consumers  will  not.  how- 
ever, be  shielded  from  the  Increased  rates 
which  will  come  as  Incrementally  priced  cus- 
tomers shift  to  alternate  fuels. 

ADVERSE  SIDE  EFFECTS  OF  INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

There  Is  no  point  In  attempting  to  list  all 
harmful  effects  of  Incremental  pricing.  Such 
a  list  would  be  long  and  controversial;  It 
would  be  nearly  Impossible  to  make  It  truly 
comprehensive.  Nevertheless,  It  Is  Important 
to  recognize  at  least  some  of  these.  The  In- 
creiised  consumption  of  fuel  oil  as  gas  custo- 
mers shift  fuels  is  obvious,  and  requires  no 
discussion.  Two  other  effects  are  not  so 
obvious. 

First.  Incremental  pricing  leads  to  a  sub- 
sidy of  high  priority  gas  consumers  by  con- 
sumers of  other  fuels.  To  the  extent  incre- 
mentally priced  customers  can  pass  higher 
costs  on  to  their  customers,  those  customers 
pay  the  subsidy.  They  may  heat  with  oil, 
electricity,  propane,  wood,  or  something  else; 
stlU  they  pay  more  so  that  high  priority  gas 
customers  may  enjoy  lower  rates.  While  this 
Is  certainly  nice  for  high  priority  gas  cus- 
tomers, it  is  questionable  how  appropriate 
this  policy  Is  when  gas  is.  on  the  average, 
already  the  cheapest  heating  energy. 

Second,  Incremental  pricing  has  caused 
severe  damage  to  relations  among  the  states. 
.\s  discussed  in  the  Statement  on  Statewide 
Exemptions  from  Incremental  Pricing,  the 
Incremental  pricing  program  has  encour- 
aged states  to  engage  in  "beggar-my-nelgh- 
bor"  actions.  In  turn,  those  actions  have 
caused  other  states  to  behave  defensively. 
This  behavior  has  been  as  damaging  to  the 
concept  of  a  single  United  States  as  a  tariff 
war  between  neighbors  would  be. 

CONCLUSION 

Incremental  pricing  has  not  and  cannot 
achieve  its  stated  goals.  It  has  done  damage 
both  to  those  it  sought  to  protect,  and  to 
the  national  interest  It  has  brought  no  com- 
pensating benefits.  The  Incremental  pricing 
program.  Title  II  of  the  NGPA.  should  be 
repealed.^ 


SOUTH  DAKOTAN  WINS  AWARD 
FOR  DISTINGUISHED  RURAL 
SERVICE 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  proud  to  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Roman  Kettler  of  Eden.  S.  Dak.,  as 
one  of  the  two  winners  of  the  first  annual 
Winthrop  Rockefeller  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Rural  Service.  Working  with 
the  National  Rural  Center,  the  selection 
trustees  for  the  award  chose  to  honor 
Mr.  Kettler  and  Minnie  Miller  Brown, 
from  Raleigh.  N.C..  for  their  dedicated 
efTorts  on  behalf  of  their  local  rural 
communities. 

Roman  Kettler  has  been  instrumental 
in  initiating  economic  development  proj- 
ects in  a  rural  South  Dakota  area.  His 
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success  has  been  inspiring  to  those  of 
us  who  understand  the  barriers  that  can 
inhibit  investment.  Many  Washing- 
tonians  are  very  familiar  with  one  of  his 
projects,  the  manufacturing  of  Dakotah 
quilts  and  accessories,  which  are  avail- 
able in  area  stores. 

The  following  biography  of  Mr. 
Kettler  and  the  explanation  of  the  award 
program  are  a  part  of  the  invitation  to 
the  awards  ceremony  which  will  be  held 
May  14.  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Distin- 
guished Rural  Service  award  information 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
the  biographical  sketch  of  Roman 
Kettler. 

The  material  follows : 

Roman   Kettler 

Roman  Kettler.  Eden.  South  Dakota,  agri- 
culture supervisor  lor  the  Northeast  South 
Dakota  Community  Action  Program. 

A  former  farmer  and  former  bank  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Kettler  developed  an  innovative 
approach  to  helping  low-income  farmers  get 
access  to  capital  and  diversify  their  opera- 
tions. The  Northeast  Livestock  Cooperative 
began  by  loaning  pigs  directly  to  farmers 
Pigs  were  loaned  and  pigs  were  paid  back  as 
principal  and  interest.  Then,  the  pigs  were 
sold  and  the  revenue  created  the  lending  co- 
operatlves  continuing  fund.  The  fund,  now 
backed  by  other  loans,  buys  certificates  of  de- 
posit for  loan  guarantees  at  30  area  banks. 
Loan  guarantees  are  available  for  livestock 
only. 

Since  the  cooperative  began  In  1971  It  has 
helped  more  than  250  low-equity  farm  op- 
erators leverage  more  than  $2.5  million  In 
loans  and  it  has  been  the  model  for  two 
other  co-ops  In  South  Dakota.  The  concept 
emphasizes  technical  assistance  from  ex- 
perienced farmers. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Kettler  is  credited  with  an 
Instrumental  role  in  the  development  of  Da- 
kotah Incorporated,  an  indigenous  employee- 
owned  sewing  corporation  that  began  in  1972 
with  a  sales  volume  of  $30,000.  In  1979.  sales 
total  .$6.5  million  for  the  350  owner-workers 
and  the  payroll  was  $2  million. 

Dakotah  comforters,  draperies,  and  pillows 
are  sold  through  department  stores,  includ- 
ing the  J.  C.  Penney  Co  ,  Macy's.  Saks  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  Bloomingdale's. 

When  the  company  began,  employees  vol- 
unteered for  the  first  eight  months  until  the 
corporation  could  afford  to  pay  Because  they 
owned  it.  workers  were  determined  to  make 
It  succeed.  When  suitable  work  sites  were 
unafTordable.  the  Kettlers  opened  their  home 
to  the  buslne.ss.  Workers  took  over  the  base- 
ment, attic,  and  second  floor  In  both  day  and 
night  shifts. 

As  an  organizer  for  Dakotah  Incorporated, 
Mr.  Kettler  helped  locate  and  develop  work 
sites,  as  well  as  Identify  individuals  for  the 
work  force.  He  was  also  instrumental  in  se- 
curing adequate  start-up  flnancln<r  throueh 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Eden  with  a  Small 
Buslnes<i  Administration  loan  guarantee. 

Education :  eighth  grade.  Day  County 
(South  Dakota)  Schools. 

The  Award  Program 

The  Winthrop  Rockefeller  Award  for  Dis- 
tinguished Rural  Service  was  launched  In 
June  1979,  by  the  National  Rural  Center.  It 
highlights  rural  Issues  by  recognizing  Indi- 
vidual accomplishments  and  leadership  In 
local  communities  and  the  academic  com- 
munity. 

Former  Pennsylvania  Governor  Raymond 
PhlllD  Shafer  chaired  the  nine-person  1980 
Pelectlon  panel.  Nominations  were  received 
from  44  states.  The  172  nominations  repre- 
sented the  full  scope  of  rural  development 
activities;  Job  creation  and  economic  devel- 
opment;   agriculture;    the  delivery  of  com- 


munity services  Including  health  care  and 
education;  finance;  and  busmess  tind  manu- 
facturing enterprises.  They  came  from  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

During  the  mid-seventies,  more  people  In 
this  country  moved  to  riu-al  areas  than  to 
urban  areas.  In  contrast  to  national  policies, 
which  seemed  to  assume  that  people  would 
leave  rural  America,  people  returned.  Despite 
the  national  trends,  out-migration  continued 
in  many  rural  areas.  This  suggests  that  the 
absence  of  opportunity  In  any  area,  rural  or 
urban,  will  serve  only  to  further  block  the 
national  goal  of  productive  lives  In  a  pro- 
ductive economy  The  award  seeks  to  ex- 
amine and  highlight  the  potentials  and  prob- 
lems resulting  from  the  population  change. 

Named  after  the  former  Arkansas  governor, 
the  award  developed  through  a  grant  to  the 
National  Rural  Center  from  the  Winthrop 
Rockefeller  Charitable  Trust  when  the  cen- 
ter was  founded  in  1976.  The  center— a  non- 
membership,  nonprofit,  policy  research  cor- 
poration— was  to  consider  ways  to  memorial- 
ize the  late  governor's  Interest  In  rural  de- 
velopment. Its  Board  of  Directors  authorized 
the  awards  for  distinguished  rural  service.^ 


TITO  FUNERAL 


•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
considerable  attention  has  recently  been 
paid  in  this  Chamber  and  elsewhere  to 
the  death  of  President  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia. Such  attention  is  altogether  ap- 
propriate, for  President  Tito  was  an 
enormously  significant  figure  in  world 
politics.  His  discipline,  will,  and  vision 
were  the  source  of  four  great  achieve- 
ments. 

First,  he  succeeded  in  creating  a  uni- 
fied Yugoslavia  against  great  odds.  Sec- 
ond, he  succeeded  in  preserving  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country  from  Ger- 
man and  Russian  expansionism  alike. 
Third,  he  steered  Yugoslavia  away  from 
a  Stalinist  economic  system  and  toward 
a  pro.sperous  and  viable  mixed  econom^■. 
demonstrating  thereby  that  others  could 
stand  up  against  monohthic  communism. 
Finally,  he  cofounded  the  nonalined 
movement  and  succeeded  in  keeping  this 
movement  truly  nonalined,  most  recently 
at  the  Havana  conference. 

His  death  therefore  removes  from  the 
scene  a  truly  remarkable  leader.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  so  many  interna- 
tional heads  of  state  and  heads  of  gov- 
ernment have  converged  on  Belgrade  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  colleague.  Among  those 
attending  President  Tito's  funeral  are 
prime  Minister  Thatcher.  Chancellor 
Schmidt,  and  Chairman  Brezhnev. 
Among  those  not  attending  are  the  heads 
of  state  of  Djibouti  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Were  this  funeral  merely  an  occasion 
for  pomp  and  ceremony.  President 
Carter's  decision  not  to  go  to  Yugoslavia 
might  be  understandable.  Were  the 
President  confined  to  the  White  House 
by  the  press  of  business,  his  decision 
would  be  sensible.  But  neither  circum- 
stance prevails. 

The  United  States  has  consistently 
supported  the  independence  and  non- 
alinement  of  Yugoslavia  for  more  than 
30  years.  We  should  continue  to  do  so. 
The  President's  attendance  at  a  gather- 
ing which  will  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  citizens  of  Yugoslana  and  of  other 
countries  would  have  both  symbolized 
and  lent  substance  to  his  recent  an- 
nouncement that  we  will  help  Yugoslavia 


preserve  its  autonomy.  His  absence,  how- 
ever, may  readily  be  construed  as  still 
another  ambiguity  in  our  foreign  policy. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  so  many 
international  figures  in  Belgrade  would 
have  provided  the  President  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  other  leaders  in 
a  time  of  crisis.  Instead,  the  White 
House  has  recently  expressed  its  an- 
noyance at  the  "constant  carping"  of 
our  allies  over  the  state  of  U£.  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  no  denigration  of  the  talents 
of  the  Vice  President  or  the  importance 
of  his  office  to  suggest  that  this  was  a 
mission  that  should  have  been  under- 
taken by  Jimmy  Carter  rather  than  by 
his  surrogate.  The  President  has  recently 
declared  that  our  problems  are  suffici- 
ently "manageable"  to  permit  excursions 
on  the  campaign  trail.  If  so,  why  did  the 
President  choose  to  pass  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  clarify  our  foreign  policy? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  forced  to  wonder 
whether,  as  an  editorial  in  the  Min- 
neapolis Tribune  puts  it.  "Inconsistency 
is  the  President's  Hallmark,  Etched 
Deeper  by  Dubious  Judgment."  I  there- 
fore ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
Carter  Fumbixs  on  Tito's  F'uneral 

Offered  a  long-expected  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  American  concern  for  ifugosla- 
vla  and  respect  for  its  fallen  stateman  whUe 
meeting  Informally  with  the  likes  of  China's 
Hua  Guofeng.  the  Soviet  Union's  Brezhnev. 
Britain's  Thatcher  and  West  Germany  s 
Schmidt.  President  Carter  gave  a  familiar  re- 
sponse: "Send  Fritz." 

Sending  Vice  President  Mondale  to  Presi- 
dent Tito's  funeral  might  be  understandable 
if  Carter  were  still  Insisting  that  he  could  not 
in  good  conscience  leave  the  White  House. 
But  the  president  now  says  the  crisis  over 
hostages  in  Iran  is  somehow  manageable 
enough  to  let  him  end  his  six-month  Isola- 
tion. The  Inescapable  message  Is  that  cam- 
paigning at  home  takes  precedence  over  an 
overseas  event  of  worldwide  significance. 

This  is  not  to  slight  Mondale's  competence 
in  diplomacy  or  domestic  politicking.  He  has 
represented  the  country  well  on  foreign  trips, 
and  his  energetic  campaigning  the  past  few 
months  must  have  made  voters  wonder 
whether  his  running  male  was  really  on  the 
renomlnatlon  ticket.  He  Is  conducting  him- 
self with  predictable  aplomb  In  Belgrade,  and 
the  only  question  Is  why  Carter  decided  not 
to  Join  the  other  world  leaders  who  are  there. 

Everything  contradicts  the  notion  that 
Tito's  death  was  not  important  enough  to 
Justify  a  day  or  two  of  the  presidential  pres- 
ence. Tito  was  the  last  of  the  great  leaders 
from  the  World  Wa.-  II  era.  a  founder  of  the 
nonallgned  movement,  a  man  who  for  a 
generation  united  an  ethnically  divided 
country  and  kept  it  out  of  the  Soviet  grasp. 
The  remarkable  assembly  of  heads  of  state  in 
Belgrade  testifies  to  both  the  solemnity  and 
the  diplomatic  potential  of  the  occasion. 
Carter's  absence  has  overtones  of  petl  tineas, 
as  though  rubbing  elbows  with  Brezhnev 
would  bring  an  Ideological  taint 

The  notion  of  overriding  demands  at  home 
borders  on  the  preposterous.  If  the  hostage 
crisis  requires  continuing  top-level  attention. 
Carter  could  keep  as  well  Informed  at  a  fu- 
neral In  Yugoslavia  as  on  the  hustings  In  the 
United  States  Bes'des  orevlous  crista  failed 
to  deter  presidential  travel.  In  a  prelude  to 
their  November  attack.  Iranians  on  Feb  14, 
1979.  took  over  the  US  embassy  In  Teheran. 
At  the  same  time  in  Kabul.  Afehans  abducted 
and  killed  the  American  ambassador  Hours 
later.  Carter  left  for  Mexico.  His  avoidance  of 
Tito's  funeral  adds  to  the  Impression  that  In- 
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consistency    Is    the    president's    hallmark, 
etched  deeper  by  dubious  judgment.^ 


ful.  It  keeps  me  young.  It's  good  for  me,  and 
I  think  It's  good  for  anybody  to  play  with 

Wl<4a,       T^V^nn    ^aaaV.     «v^^«,     V^IaTI^TT 
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both  passengers  and  freight,  fuel  efficiency.  "(6)     Elimination    of    Congestion.— The 

safety,  the  control  of  train  operations,  and     elimination,  to  the  maximum  extent  practl- 
Ihe  Impact  of  diversion  on  other  modes.  In     cable,  of  congestion  In  rail  freight  and  rail 


Passenger  Corporation:  and  (B)  no  longer 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  In  order 
to   Implement   the    Northeast   Corridor    Im- 
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THE  BUFFALO  DAY  CARE  CENTER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
our  Nation's  economic  problems  have 
affected  everyone.  Each  of  us  feels  the 
effect  of  inflation  and  we  respond  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  Government  s  response, 
all  too  often,  is  to  either  raise  taxes  or 
cut  services.  In  the  private  sector,  how- 
ever, competition  makes  either  of  those 
responses  risky  at  best.  Consequently,  the 
private  sector  looks  for  innovative  solu- 
tions. The  result  in  many  cases  is  better 
service  and  lower  costs. 

A  brilliant  example  of  such  creativity 
is  the  Generations  Day  Care  Center  in 
Buffalo,  Minn.  This  unique  facility 
started  out  as  a  nursing  home  for  154 
residents  of  Wright  County.  John 
Thompson,  the  administrator  of  the  re- 
tirement center,  knew  that  more  could 
be  done  with  the  facility.  So  last  year 
he  invited  Paulette  Klatt  to  organize  and 
develop  a  day  care  center  at  the  nursing 
home.  The  combining  of  two  generations 
turned  out  to  be  as  natural  as  bringing 
grandparents  together  with  their  grand- 
children. 

While  the  center  assures  the  privacy 
of  the  senior  citizens  more  times  than 
not  you  can  find  seniors  and  children 
mixing  freely.  The  nursing  home  resi- 
dents take  part  in  a  host  of  activities 
including  field  trips.  The  seniors  are 
adding  a  new  dimension  to  the  education 
of  the  children  and  the  children  are 
adding  new  meaning  to  the  lives  of  their 
adopted  grandparents. 

Combining  a  day  care  center  with  a 
nursing  home  has  proven  to  be  an  ef- 
ficient and  cost-effective  use  of  the  fa- 
cilities. Because  of  the  in-kind  contribu- 
tions of  the  nursing  home,  tuition  re- 
mains relatively  low.  The  day  care  cen- 
ter is  licensed  for  23  children  and  is  con- 
stantly full.  Children  from  all  economic 
levels  are  enjoying  the  unique  quality 
of  life  in  this  creative  arrangement. 

Buffalo,  Wright  County,  and  Minne- 
sota are  extremely  proud  of  this  venture. 
The  private  sector  has  once  again  shown 
its  strength  by  the  development  of  this 
program. 

Mr.  President,  this  program  received 
national  attention  in  March  on  the  CBS 
evening  news.  I  ask  that  the  entire 
text  of  that  broadcast  be  entered  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

CBS  Evmmc  Nevs  Wfth  Mo«ton  Dean 

Dkan.  You  won't  find  it  on  any  map.  but 
"Oeneratlon  0%p-  still  exists,  at  least  as  a 
state  of  mind,  for  many  people.  At  the  Wrl-ht 
County  Retirement  Center  near  Minneapolis, 
there's  an  unusual  oroject  underway  to 
brldee  that  gao.  Chris  Kellev  reports 

Chxis  Kellet.  For  years,  thl?  nursing  home 
looked  like  any  other  Institution  where  old 
people  stayed  to  finish  out  their  years  But 
then  something  remarkable  happened.  The 
children  arrived. 

It's  called  the  Generations  Day  Care  Center, 
and  the  staff  says  this  is  the  first  day-care 
center  anywhere  to  operate  In  a  nursing 
home.  Now  old  and  young  leam  from  each 
other  and  play  together. 

EsTHia  Thomas.  I  think  It's  Just  wonder- 


ful. It  keeps  me  young.  It's  good  for  me,  and 
I  thlnVc  It's  good  for  anybody  to  play  with 
kids.  They  teach  you  plenty. 

Kellet.  Children  romp  through  the  rooms, 
make  a  lot  of  noise  that  doesn't  bother  any- 
body, and  soak  up  plenty  of  attention. 

Old  Mam  (extending  handshake  to  child). 
Come  on!  Olve  me  a  five!  Oh,  boy!  (Laugh- 
ter) 

Kellet.  Babies  get  wheeled  through  the 
hallways  and  can  always  find  laps  to  bounce 
on. 

Woman.  That's  tough.  Isn't  It? 

Voice  of  EnrrH  Rtjdolph.  It  gives  me  some- 
thing to  do.  Instead  of  sitting  looWng  at  the 
four  walls.  I  need — I  need  something  to  do. 

Kellet.  Does  this  add  a  little  meaning  to 
your  life? 

BtJDOLPH.  Yeah,  and  I  like — I  like  these 
Uttle  kids.  I  really  do. 

Kellet.  The  children  and  the  residents 
even  take  field  trips  together.  Here,  they 
helped  each  other  enjoy  the  circus. 

(Music — circus  elephant  act — children  ap- 
plauding) 

Voice  of  PAtTLETTE  Klatt  (Center  director) . 
For  the  children.  It's  like  a  dream  come  true. 
because  they're  dally  surrounded  by  all  the 
grandparents  that  they  could  ever  dream  of 
having,  and  for  the  residents  Its  like  having 
their  families  brought  much  closer. 

(Resident  and  children  singing  "Here  We 
Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush  ") 

Kellet.  One  of  the  biggest  thrills  for  the 
children  Is  riding  in  Edna  Rotsolks  wheel- 
chair. Edna  used  to  teach  first  grade.  Now, 
she's  teaching  again,  and  this  time  It  means 
even  more  to  her. 

Edna  Rotsolk.  Well,  It  makes  me  feel  that 
I'm  not  a  vegetable;  that  I'm  at  least  doing 
something  to  contribute,  and  I'm  not  Just  a 
vegetable  sitting  here  and  waiting  to  die, 
like  some  people  say. 

Kellet.  The  children  hadn't  seen  a  wheel- 
chair before  coming  to  the  home.  Now  they 
learn  about  aging  and  how  old  people  cope 
with  disabilities.  But  mostly  the  kids  have  a 
good  time  with  the  residents. 

Tracet  Lemire.  They're  fun.  (Laughter) 

Kellet.  Why  are  they — why  are  they  so 
much  fun? 
-    Tracet.  'Cause  they  are. 

Kellet.  Do  you  like  to  play  with  them? 

Tracet.  Yeah. 

(Residents  and  children  playing) 

Kellet.  Chris  Kelley,  CBS  News,  Buffalo, 
Minnesota. 

Dean.  And  that's  the  news.  I'm  Morton 
Dean,  CBS  News,  New  York.  Have  a  good 
evening  and  a  good  week. 

(Announcements) . 

ANNotJNcER.  This  has  been  the  CBS  Eve- 
ning News  with  Morton  Dean.c 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Orders  Nos.  723,  726.  727.  and  728. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not.  I  have 
one  inquiry  of  the  majority  leader  and 
one  announcement. 

I  have  a  notation  on  Calendar  Order 
No.  726  on  my  calendar  that  it  is  cleared, 
provided  it  is  a  clean  b'll  and  there  are 
no  amendments  or  modifications  and  no 
committee  amendments. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B"¥TID.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
understanding.  I  wish  to  announce  that 
all  four  items  identified  by  the  majority 
leader  are  cleared  on  our  calendar  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  their  considera- 
tion and  passage. 


NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR 
COMPLETION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2156)  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Northeast  Corridor 
improvement  project,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "North- 
east Corridor  Completion  Act". 

FINDINGS    AND    PtTRPOSE 

Sec  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 
( 1  I   completion  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Improvement   project   has   taken   far   longer 
than  originally  expected  and  requires  more 
funding  than  originally  authorized; 

(2)  in  a  time  of  inflation  and  severe 
budget  limitations,  such  an  improvement 
program  should  have  definite  limits  in  both 
time  and  funding  committed: 

(3)  the  efficient  and  orderly  management 
and  funding  of  rail  passenger  service  requires 
that  the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  be  eventually  terminated  as  a  sepa- 
rate program  and  that  future  improvements 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  be  Integrated  into 
the  budget  of  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  so  that  any  future  improve- 
ments can  be  compared  with  and  considered 
with  other  expenditures  which  might  be 
undertaken  elsewhere  in  the  Nation:  and 

(4)  within  5  years,  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  should  recover  all 
costs  of  operation  in  the  Northeast  Corridor 
and,  following  completion  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project,  the  Corpora- 
tion should  also  recover  the  costs  of  any 
subsequent  capital  Improvements. 

RAIL    PASSENGER    CORRIDOR    SERVICE 

Sec.  3.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  use.  853)  isamende"d— 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"goals:"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "goals 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  the  amount 
of  authorizations  specified  In  section  704  of 
this  title:"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1)  thereof,  by 
striking  "Within  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No  later  than  September  30.  1985.": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(E).  by  inserting 
"(i)"  immediately  after  the  paragraph  des- 
ignation (1)(E).  and  by  striking  "(1)"  and 
"(11)"  In  such  paragraph  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(I)"  and  "(11)",  respectively; 

(4)  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(IMEi(l).  as  so  redesignated,  by  striking 
"6"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "10";   and 

1 5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)(E)   the  following  new  subparaeranh: 

"(11)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Com- 
pletion Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  rail  passenger  corridor  service. 
Such  report  shall  include  (I)  an  evaluation 
of  the  potential  costs  and  benefits  of  im- 
provements in  the  Northeast  Corridor  and 
of  developing  rail  passenger  service  in  other 
corridors,  and  (II)  proposals  on  the  manner 
In  which  costs  should  be  shared  or  trackage 
rights  fees  established  between  rail  freight 
and  passenger  service,  ^n  the  preparation  of 
such  report,  the  Comptroller  General  shall 
consult  with  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration, the  Association,  affected  railroads, 
and  other  Interested  parties.  The  Comptroller 
General,  in  preparing  such  report,  shall  con- 
sider such   factors  as  congestion,  delays  to 
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both  passengers  and  freight,  fuel  efficiency, 
safety,  the  control  of  train  operations,  and 
the  Impact  of  diversion  on  other  modes.  In 
carrying  out  this  subparagraph  (E)  (ii).  the 
Comptroller  General  may  use  unobligated 
funds,  previously  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  available  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  studies, 
if  there  are  such  funds,  or  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  carry  out  such  studies  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  Sums  used  in  carrying  out  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $5,000,000. 

SEPARATE    OF    PASSENGER    AND    FREIGHT 
TRAFrlC 

Sec.  4.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Revitali- 
zation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  853)    is  further  amended — 

(I)  by  inserting  "|A)"  immediately  after 
the  paragraph  heading  in  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following : 

"(B)  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Com- 
pletion Act.  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  develop  plans  for  alternate  off- 
corridor  routings  of  freight  traffic  over  lines 
along  the  Northeast  Corridor  between  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia,  and  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  area  including  inter- 
mediate points. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  rail  freight  carriers  and  regional 
transportation  agencies  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  5  years  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation by  such  rail  carriers  of  the  off- 
corridor  routings  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  parties  may  agree  Promptly 
upon  reaching  such  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  apply  to  the  Commission  for  approval 
of  the  agreement  and  all  related  agreements 
accompanying  such  application. 

"(11)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  ap- 
proval of  such  agreements  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  It  shall 
within  90  days  approve  such  application  and 
related  agreements  including  the  provision 
of  service  and  or  use  of  tracks  and  facilities 
as  provided   in  said  application. 

"(Ill)  If  the  Secretary  and  any  other  in- 
volved rail  freight  carriers  are  unable  to 
reach  the  agreement  or  agreements  neces- 
sary as  provided  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Secretary  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  involved  rail  freight  carriers,  make 
application  to  the  Commission  which  shall, 
within  90  days  after  such  application,  if  It 
finds  that  doing  so  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  find  the  terms  and 
conditions  for  the  agreement  necessary  and 
such  terms  and  conditions  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  involved  rail  freight  carriers. 

"(Iv)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Com- 
pletion Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on : 

"(I)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
passenger  and  freight  operations  should  be 
.separated  in  the  Northeast  Corridor;  and 

"(II)  an  evaluation  of  any  operational. 
safety,  maintenance,  or  other  problems  of 
mixing  freight  and  passenger  service  on  the 
same  rail  lines. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  the  Associ- 
ation, affected  railroads,  and  other  interest- 
ed parties  The  Secretary,  in  preparing  such 
report,  shall  consider  such  factors  as  conges- 
tion, delays  to  both  passengers  and  freight, 
fuel  efficiency,  safety,  the  control  of  train 
operations,  and  the  impact  of  diversion  to 
other  modes  ajnd  the  impact  of  diversion  on 
other  modes  ":  and 

^2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 


"(6)  Elimination  of  Congestion. — The 
elimination,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, of  congestion  in  rail  freight  and  rail 
passenger  traffic  at  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Tunnel  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by  the 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  such 
tunnel,  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project  un- 
der this  title.". 

AUTHOaiZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Se-.  5.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalization  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  854(a)  )   is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof,  by  striking 
■$1,600,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$2.- 
313,000.000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  it  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

(4)  $3'?,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  in  order  to  effectuate  the  goals  of 
section  703(3)  and  section  703(6)  of  this 
title". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980. 

(c)  Section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revitallza- 
tl'>n  and  ReTulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  854)  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions: 

"(h)  Acquisition  ct  Real  Propertt. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  title  to  any  Interest  In 
real  r)roperty.  Including,  without  limitation, 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and  any 
other  property  Interests,  includin?.  without 
limitation,  contract  rights,  which  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  t-o  effectuate  the  goals 
of  section  703  of  this  title. 

"(1)  REiMBtTRSABLE  AGREEMENTS — 'Where  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  Improvements  au- 
thorized under  section  703  of  this  title  are 
to  be  borne  by  State  or  local  governmental 
entities  or  other  responsible  parties,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  such  cost-sharing  parties  providing  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  such  improvements 
with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  requiring  reimbursement  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  cost-sharing  parties  of  their 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  improvements. 
'Where  the  Secr?tary  has  entered  into  such 
reimbursable  agreements,  the  Secretary  is 
further  atithorized  to  Incur  obligations  for 
contracts  to  carry  out  such  imnrovements  in 
anticipation  of  such  reimbursement  to  such 
extent  or  in  such  i^moun's  as  may  be  con- 
tained In  appropriation  Acts  Funds  reim- 
bursed to  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited  to 
the  appropriation  orl<?lnallv  charged  for  the 
costs  of  such  Improvements  to  be  available 
for  further  oblipa+lon 

"(J)  Excess  EourpMENT  and  Other  Prop- 
ertt.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  USC 
483)  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  National  Railroad  Pa.ssenger 
Corporation,  in  accordance  w^ith  procedures 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish  excess 
real  or  personal  property  from  the  Northeast 
CoiTldor  Improvement  project  As  considera- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer, 
property  so  transferred  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  mortgage  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  "excess  real  or 
personal  property'  means — 

"(1)  any  interest  In  real  property  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  (A)   usable  by  the  National  Railroad 


Passenger  Corporation:  and  (B)  no  longer 
required  by  the  Federal  Government  In  order 
to  implement  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement project,  or 

"(2)  any  item  of  personal  property,  such 
as  equipment,  which  Is  acquired  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  section". 

MANAGEMENT    GOAL 

Sec.  6.  Section  701  of  the  RaUroad  Revitali- 
zation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  851 )  IS  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following   new  subsection: 

"(d)  Management  Goal. —  (1)  It  shall  be 
a  goal  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  to  manage  its  operating  costs, 
pricing  policies,  and  other  factors  so  that 
annual  revenues  derived  from  the  op)eration 
of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  the 
Northeast  Corridor  spine  between  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  and  Boston  Mas- 
sachusetts, shall  equal  or  exceed: 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  year 
1981: 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1985; 

"(C)  1(X)  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987;  and 

"(D)  in  subsequent  fiscal  years,  100  percent 
of  the  annual  operating  costs  of  providing 
such  service  plus  the  annualized  cost  of  any 
capital  Improvements  undertaken  after  fis- 
cal year  1985. 

"(2)  The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration shall  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  success  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  in  meeting  this 
goal.". 

transfer   OF   authoritt 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Title  'VII  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
talization and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  U.S.C.  851  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating sections  705  and  706  as  sections 
706  and  707,  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  704  the  following  new  section: 
"transfer    of    AirrHORrrv 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1985,  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  Corporation 
all  authority  and  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
project  and  implementing  the  goals  of  sec- 
tion 703  of  this  title". 

(b)  Effective  October  1,  1986.  section  703 
of  the  Railroad  Revitalization  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  "Secretary"  the  first  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  (D),  by  striking  "the 
Secretary  and": 

(3)  In  the  fifth  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
(E).  by  striking  "Secretary  "  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Corporation"; 

(4)  In  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (5), 
by  striking  "Secretary"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Corporation"; 

(5)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  of 
paragraph  (5);  and 

(6)  In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (5). 
by  striking  ".  together  with  the  Secretary,". 

(CI   The  table  of  contents  of  the  Railroad 
Revitalization   and   Regulatory   Reform   Act 
of    1976   Is   amended   by  striking   the   Items 
relating  to  sections  705  and  706  and  Inserting 
immediately  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 704  the  following: 
"Sec.  705    Transfer  of  authority. 
"Sec.  706    Conforming  amendments 
"Sec.  707.  Facilities      with      historical      or 
architectural  significance." 

WORKING  capital  FUND 

Sec  8.  Section  9  of  the  Deoartment  of 
Transportation     Act     (49     U.S.C     1667)     Is 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 
"(r)(l)    The    Secretary    Is    authorized    to 


"(F)  on-time  performance  of  Corridor 
commuter  and  freight  operations  must  be 
optimized,     and     construction     operations 


paign  Act  of  1971  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1981,  was  considered, 
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improving  Its  operation  and  efficiency,  and         Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion     mittee  on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
inquired  as  to  whether  the  fiscal  year  1981      on  the  table.  to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
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amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(riili  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  woricing  capital  fund  for  financ- 
ing the  activities  of  the  Transportation  Sys- 
tems Center  Such  fund  will  be  efifectlve  on 
October  1.  1980,  and  shall  be  available  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation.  The  Transporta- 
tion Systems  Center  Is  authorized  to  per- 
form research,  development,  test,  evaluation, 
analysis,  and  other  related  activities  as  the 
Secretary  may  direct  for  the  Department 
and  other  Government  agencies  and,  when 
approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee, 
for  State  and  local  governments,  other  pub- 
lic authorities,  private  sources,  and  foreign 
countries. 

"(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  con- 
sist of — 

"(A)  the  net  assets  of  the  Transportation 
Systems  Center  as  of  October  1,  1980,  in- 
cluding any  unexpended  advances  made  to 
the  Center  for  which  valid  obligations  are 
Incurred  as  of  September  30,  1980: 

"(B)  any  appropriations  to  the  fund. 
which  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made: 
and 

"iCi  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
property  or  other  assets  transferred  to  the 
fund  after  September  30,  1980,  by  the  De- 
psu-tment  and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment less  the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid 
obligations,  and  the  fair  and  reasonable 
value  of  property  or  other  assets  donated  to 
the  fund  from  other  sources. 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  or 
credited  with  advance  payments  from  appli- 
cable funds  or  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  advance  payments  from  other  sources, 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nee, for  services  provided  at  rates  that  will 
recover  the  expense  of  operation.  Including 
accrual  of  annual  leave  and  overhead,  and 
for  acquisition  of  property  and  equipment 
In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  The  fund  shall  also  be  cred- 
ited with  receipts  from  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
of  property  held  by  the  fund. 

•■(4»  .^t  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  transferred  into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  any  funds  accumu- 
lated which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  working  capital 
fund.". 

AMENDMENT   TO    RAH.    PASSENGER   SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.   9    Effective   October   1.    1980,  section 
601(b)  (3)   of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  l4o  use    601ibi(3))   Is  repealed. 
PRiORrrizs  FOR  improvements 

Sec.  10  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon  and  Reeulatorv  Reform  Act  of 
1976  Is  further  amended  bv  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragmoh: 

"1 7)  PRioRrriEs  roR  Improvfments— The 
following  considerations  shall  be  applied  to 
the  selection  and  scheduling  of  specific  proj- 
ects, in  the  followln?  order- 

"(Al  safety  of  the  passeneers  and  users 
or  the  Northeast  Corridor  must  be  para- 
mount, and  safety-related  Items  should  be 
comoleted  orior  to  other  Items: 

•■'B)  potential  rldershltj  should  be  con- 
sidered with  those  activities  which  benefit 
the  ereatest  number  of  pas.sengers  com- 
pleted before  those  Involving  fewer  passen- 
gers: 

"(C)  reliability  of  infercltv  passenger  serv- 
ice must  be  empi^aslzed: 

'Vpi  trip-time  requirements  of  this  Act 
must  be  achieved  to  tbe  extent  comoatible 
with  the  priorities  cited  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C\  of  this  paragraph: 

"rEI  reducing  maintenance  cost  levels  is 
desirable  and  Improvements  which  will  pay 
for  the  Investment  by  achieving  lower  op- 
erating or  maintenance  cost  should  be  imple- 


"(F)  on -time  performance  of  Corridor 
commuter  and  freight  operations  must  be 
optimized,  and  construction  operations 
should  be  scheduled  In  order  that  the  fewest 
possible  passengers  are  Inconvenienced  and 
service  Is  maintained:  and 

"(G)  planning  should  focus  on  completing 
activities  which  will  provide  immediate  bene- 
fits to  the  users  of  the  Northeast  Corridor.". 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  overwhelming  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  the  Northeast  Corridor  proj  - 
ect.  At  a  time  when  we  seem  to  be  pay- 
ing little  attention  to  long-range  plan- 
ning, the  Senate's  endorsement  of  the  5- 
year  authorization  is  a  welcome  change. 
The  5-year  authorization  is  crucial.  It 
provides  the  project  managers  with  a 
clear  idea  of  the  resources  available  to 
them.  Without  this  allocation,  the  project 
managers  would  be  forced  to  make  ma- 
jor design  alterations  to  accommodate 
the  annual  authorization  process. 

Speaking  as  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  full  $750  million  authoriza- 
tion is  particularly  pleasing  because  any 
reductions  would  have  dramatically  af- 
fected Massachusetts.  I  refer  specifically 
to  electrification  north  of  New  Haven  to 
Boston  and  to  fimding  for  the  segment 
of  the  Corridor  project  which  runs  from 
Forest  Hills,  Mass,,  into  Boston's  South 
Station.  Reductions  in  the  funding  levels 
would  have  endangered  these  and  other 
projects  dependent  upon  their  comple- 
tion, specifically  the  South  Station  proj- 
ect and  the  Southwest  Corridor  project. 
Major  economic  development  projects 
have  been  based  upon  the  electrification 
of  the  Corridor  and  will  now  go  forward 
when  this  bUl  is  signed  by  the  White 
House. 

The  Northeast  Corridor  project  will 
prove  that  rail  transit  in  this  country  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past,  not  a  love  affair 
with  an  era  gone  by,  as  many  would  have 
us  believe.  Upon  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect, trip  times  along  the  Corridor  should 
be  competitive  with  air  service  and  the 
goals  as  mandated  by  the  Congress  indi- 
cate that  the  Corridor  should  cover  its 
operating  expenses  through  operating 
revenues.  If  the  project  can  meet  its  goals 
and  the  energy  situation  continues  to 
result  in  increased  ridership.  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  past  9  months,  the  North- 
east Corridor  project  will  act  as  the 
model  for  further  expansion  of  rail  serv- 
ice within  other  sections  of  the  country. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  my  colleagues 
realize  the  national  importance  of  this 
project,  I  appreciate  their  support  at  a 
time  when  many  projects  are  being  cut 
back. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL    ELECTION    COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS.    1981 

The  bill  fS.  2648  >  to  authorize  funds 
to  carry  out  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 


paign Act  of  1971  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1981,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
314  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (2  use.  439c  1  is  amended.  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  therof,  by — 

1 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  It 
appears  immediately  after  "1977,".  and 

1 2)  by  Inserting  Immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■',  and  $9,400,000  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,    1981". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
I  No.  96-679 1 .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981,  In  the 
amount  of  $9,400,000.  This  figure  represents 
an  Increase  of  $754,000  above  the  Commis- 
sion's $8.6i6.000  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1930  and  a  5.8  percent  Increase  over  the 
$8,881,000  provided  in  the  Senate  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal   year   1980. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

On  March  26.  1980,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  received  testimony 
from  the  Commission  concerning  the  FEC 
budget  authorization  request  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Prior  to  the  hearing,  In  response  to 
several  questions  from  the  Chairman,  the 
Commission  had  submitted  information  and 
materials  in  addition  to  Its  Initial  Justifica- 
tion. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee  the 
Commission  witnesses  presented  twj  budget 
figures  The  first  was  a  budget  of  $11,530,160 
ana  a  staff  of  309  permanent  personnel  which 
represented  the  Commission's  estimate  of 
the  re.sources  necessary  to  fully  Implement 
and  enforce  'he  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971.  as  amended  The  other  figure 
represented  a  "basic  budget"  of  $9,864,644 
and  273  permanent  positions,  that  is.  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  fiscal  year  1980  enforcement 
level  adjusted  for  Government-wide  pay 
raises  and  Inflation 

Commission  witnesses  were  questioned 
concerning  the  policy  of  the  FEC  with  regard 
to  audits  and  Its  implementation  of  the 
auditor's  recommendations  to  Improve  the 
Commission's  audit  procedures  The  Com- 
mittee was  advised  that  although  no  discre- 
tionary audits  ;iad  been  done  for  the  1978 
elections,  the  basic  budget  for  1P81  did  In- 
clude sutflclent  funds  for  a  few  discretionary 
audits  in  fiscal  year  1981  Also,  the  Commis- 
sion advised  that  It  had  adopted  policies  to 
Implement  many  of  the  auditor  -  recom- 
mendations and  that  It  had  adopted  a  sched- 
ule for  consideration  of  further  recommenda- 
tions during  1980.  but  that  a  few  of  the  rec- 
ommendations were  rejected  due  to  changes 
In  or  conflicts  with  the  Fe-leral  Election 
Campaign  Act  The  Committee  was  informed 
that  the  Commission  had  established  a 
timetable  for  comnletion  of  the  1980  presi- 
dential audits  by  July  1,  1981. 

The  Committee  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  Commission's  estimate  of  the  number  of 
qualified  presidential  candidates  In  1980  was 
In  excess  of  the  number  that  actually  quali- 
fied; that  of  those  qualifying,  a  number  had 
dropped  out  from  the  contest  early  In  the 
election  year:  that  ContTess  had  adopted 
many  of  the  t«>chnt'-al  amendments  requested 
by  the  FEC  In  order  to  reduce  Its  costs  by 
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improving  its  operation  and  efficiency,  and 
Inquired  as  to  whether  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  reflected  a  reduction  in  costs  as  a 
result  of  these  changes.  The  Commission 
witnesses  argued  that  other  changes  In  the 
new  act  required  an  increase  in  expenditures 
that  offset  any  saving  that  may  have  been 
realized  as  a  result  of  such  changes,  and 
therefore,  no  reduction  was  reflected  In  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  authorization  request 
The  Committee  aiso  questioned  the  Com- 
mlsslons  request  for  a  substantial  increase 
of  funds  for  the  Office  of  General  Counsel,  a 
major  portion  of  which  would  be  for  In- 
creased offensive  Utlgition  and  questioned 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  regarding  Its 
selection  of  cases  for  litigation.  The  Commis- 
sion witnesses  stated  that  the  FEC  will  be 
reexamining  its  priorities  for  its  selection  of 
cases  to  encourage  compliance  with  the  act, 
and  that  it  must  have  adequate  funding  to 
have  the  ability  to  bring  suits  in  further- 
ance of  its  enforcement  responsibilities.  A 
witness  observed  that,  due  to  Its  limited  re- 
sources, the  Commission  has  no  policy  and 
only  a  minimal  enforcement  program  with 
regard  to  late  filers,  despite  the  importance 
of  timely  filing  to  an  effective  disclosure 
statute, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PRINTING      Oy      "OUR      AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  279 1  to  authorize  the  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment" as  a  House  document,  was  con> 
sidered,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-680).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  279  would 
provide  (1)  that  a  revised  edition  of  the 
House  document  entitled  "Our  American 
Government"  be  printed  as  a  House  docu- 
ment: and  (2)  that  there  be  printed  556.000 
additional  copies  of  such  document,  of  which 
453,000  copies  would  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  103.000  copies 
would  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate.  Such 
document  would  be  revised  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  "HOW  OUR  LAWS 
ARE  MADE" 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  95) 
to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  bro- 
chure entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are 
Made,"  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  be- 
ginning with  line  6,  insert  the  foUow- 
ing: 

Sec  2.  There  shall  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  fifty-two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  the  document  specified  in  section 
1  of  this  concurrent  resolution. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  96-681  >.  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  95  as  re- 
ferred would  provide  (1)  that  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made,"  as  set 
out  In  House  Document  95-259  of  the  95th 
Congress,  be  printed  as  a  House  document, 
with  a  suitable  paperback  cover  of  a  style, 
design,  and  color,  lo  be  selected  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, with  emendations,  and  with  a  foreword 
by  the  Hon.  Peter  W  Rodlno.  Jr.;  and  (2) 
that  there  be  printed  246.000  additional  cop- 
ies of  such  document,  of  which  25,000  would 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  the  balance  prorated  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion has  amended  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 95  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  52,000 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  Armed  Services  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Iranian 
hostage  rescue  mission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON   NUCLEAR  &EGUL,ATIOM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Nu- 
clear Regulation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works  be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  today  begmning  at 
3  p.m.  to  hold  a  markup  session  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  authorization  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrrTEE  ON   COMMERCE.   SCIENCE,  AND 
TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Trans- 
portation be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to  hold  a 
markup  .session  on  S.  2238  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  S.  2530.  railroad  labor 
protection  extension  bill,  and  other  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR   RECESS  UNTIL   1   PU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  this  morn- 
ing, it  stand  in  recess  until  l  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY, 
MAY  9.  1980,  TO  MONDAY,  MAY  12. 
1980,  AT  9  A,M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  o'clock 
on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  LTNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  previous  order,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  p.m. 

The  motion  was  ageed  to  and.  at  1:55 
a.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  1  pjn.. 
Friday,  May  9,  1980. 
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Saturn  moon.  Titan,  considered  by  niany 
scientists  to  be  the  most  likely  place  in  the 
solar  system  to  find  elemental  forms  of  life. 
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NATIONAL  SECURITY  LEAKS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 
•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
that  we  in  Cont:ies.s  complain  just  as 
loudly  as  those  in  the  administration 
about  national  security  leaks. 

Administrations,  be  they  Republican 
or  Democrat,  have  a  predilection  for 
pointing  at  Congress  and  bewailing 
the  fact  that  the  legislative  branch 
cant  keep  a  secret. 

But  the  big  leaks— the  ones  with 
massive  potential  for  damage  to  na- 
tional security— seem  always  to  come 
from  the  executive  branch. 

This  wf  ek  we  have  seen  a  major  se- 
curity leak,  or  rather  a  series  of  leaks, 
the  likes  of  which  occur  no  more  than 
three  or  four  times  a  decade.  What  I 
am  talking  about  is  a  series  of  stories 
that  appeared  this  past  week  in  the 
New  York  Times  revealing  details  of 
the  plans  for  freeing  the  hostages  in 
Tehran.  These  stories  stated  that  a 
number  of  agents  had  been  infiltrated 
into  Iran  under  the  guise  of  being  Eu- 
ropean busine.ssnien  and  that  these 
agents  had  obtained  a  warehou.se  In 
Tehran  that  would  serve  as  the  final 
staging  area  for  the  penetration  of  the 
Embassy  compound. 

What  makes  these  leaks  so  serious  is 
that  they  deal  with  what  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  guard  the  most- 
sources  and  method.';.  Armed  with 
these  stories,  the  Iranian  Government 
would  be  able  to  go  along  way  toward 
fingering  those  in  the  country  who 
have  been  helping  us.  It  is  a  major 
breach  of  security  comparable,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  leaking  of  the  U.S.  SALT 
I  negotiating  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  leaks  could  not 
hjcve  originated  in  the  Congress.  Con- 
gress had  been  briefed  about  the  de- 
tails of  the  mission  leading  up  to  the 
decision  to  abort,  but  not  of  the  plans 
for  the  takeover  of  the  Embassy.  Fur- 
thermore. I  note  that  the  New  York 
Times  Itself  credits  these  details  to 
"American  military  officials,"  a  turn 
of  phrase  that  ordinarily  means  civil- 
ians in  the  Pentagon.  The  term  "offi- 
cers" rather  than  "officials"  would 
normally  be  used  if  the  sources  were 
uniformed. 

For  months  we  have  been  lobbied  by 
the  administration  to  give  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  exemption  from 
provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  from  the  requirement  to 
notify  eight  committees  of  Congress 
about  covert  actions.  Officials  tell  us 
that  foreign  intelligence  services  and 


potential  sources  of  intelligence  infor- 
mation abroad  are  reluctant  to  deal 
with  our  intelligence  services  for  fear 
that  their  ties  will  be  exposed  on  the 
front  pages  of  American  new.spapers, 
either  because  of  leaks  from  Congress 
or  because  sen.sitive  material  has  been 
leveraged  out  of  the  administration  by 
FOIA. 

We  arc  also  being  told  that,  because 
foreigners  are  fearful  that  secrets  will 
be  leaked,  the  intelligence  agencies 
must  have  the  power  to  blue  pencil 
manuscripts  written  by  present  and 
former  intelligence  officers  to  make 
sure  they  don't  reveal  anything  sensi- 
tive years  after  the  events. 

Finally,  we  have  been  told  recently 
that  it  is  unacceptable  for  us  to  enact 
legi-slation  mandating  that  Congre"^ 
be  kept  "fully  and  currently  in- 
formed" of  intelligence  activities  be- 
cause a  leaky  Congress  would  then 
have  to  be  told  the  most  sensitive  de- 
tails of  inteUigence  sources  and  meth- 
ods which  might  then  get  into  the 
press. 

The  common  theme  in  all  of  this  Is 
that  foreign  intelligence  agencies  will 
not  cooperate  with  us.  The  CIA  has 
said  repeatedly  in  hearings  that  it  is 
perceived  abroad  that  working  with 
U.S.  intelligence  is  too  risky  because 
too  many  people  have  access  to  the  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  foreign  Intelligence 
people  are  reluctant  to  cooperate  with 
us,  I  can  now  understand  why-  and  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  FOIA,  pre- 
publication  review,  the  Snepp  decision, 
intelligence  charters,  or  the  right  of 
Congress  to  information. 

The  headlines  scream  that  agents 
entered  Iran  posing  as  European  busi- 
nessmen. That  is  certain  to  help  us  get 
more  cooperation  out  of  European  in- 
telligence services. 

I  also  wonder  how  many  legitimate 
European  businessmen  in  Tehran  are 
having  the  soles  of  their  feet  whipped 
right  now  as  Iran's  new  secret  police, 
Savama.  tries  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  plans  for  the  raid. 

We  also  relied  on  help  given  by  Iran- 
ians, as  a  host  of  stories  leaked  to  the 
press  indicate.  The  story  in  the  New 
York  Times  specifies  that  the  "Euro- 
pean businessmen  "  obtained  a  ware- 
house. What  do  you  think  Is  the  life 
expectancy  of  any  Iranian  who  has 
had  dealings  with  any  "European  busi- 
nessmen" who  recently  departed  from 
Iran  and  left  an  empty  warehouse 
behind?  Surely  any  Iranian  with  half 
a  brain  won  t  have  to  think  twice 
before  declining  to  help  us  in  the 
future  since  he  can  now  figure  the 
U.S.  Government  will  help  hang  him 
on  the  front  page  of  the  Times. 


Some  of  the  stories  say  this  informa- 
tion is  coming  out  after  all  of  the 
people  involved  have  fled  to  safety. 
Maybe  and  maybe  not.  But  if  we  are 
worried  about  the  cooperatic^n  of  for- 
eigners, leaks  like  these  would  mpke 
them  extremely  nervous  about  cooper- 
ation. How  can  the  leaker  of  leakers 
know  everyone  is  .safe? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  foreigners  are  reluc- 
tant to  cooperate  with  us,  it  is  the 
fault  of  our  own  agencies. 

They  should  know  that  the  fault  is 
not  in  Congress  or  in  the  FOIA  but  in 
themselves.  Recall  that  despite  weeks 
of  forewarning,  our  people  rushed  out 
of  Saigon  leaving  filing  cabinets  filled 
with  the  names  of  our  agents.  We  gave 
North  Vietnam  a  veritable  index  to 
their  future  cemeteries.  When  our  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  was  taken  ove>,  sen-si- 
tive  information  is  said  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  militants.  There  is 
now  a  rumor  going  about  that  one  of 
the  helicopters  left  in  the  middle  of 
Iran  contained  a  list  of  the  people  in 
Tehran  who  were  to  be  evacuated 
after  the  Embassy  raid.  Blunders  of 
this  order  will  make  everyone  gunshy 
about  cooperating  with  the  United 
States  on  clandestine  missions.  It  is 
bad  f-noiigh  to  read  about  your  help 
on  the  front  pages  of  the  New  York 
Times.  It  is  even  worse  to  have 
Savama  or  Hanoi's  gestapo  knock  on 
your  door  and  show  you  a  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment document  with  your  name  in- 
scribed on  it. 

Leaks  seldom  occur  for  no  purpose. 
The  details  of  the  plans  for  the  Em- 
bassy raid  were  clearly  leaked  to  the 
press  in  an  effort  to  save  the  adminis- 
tration from  looking  foolish.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  attacked  for 
sending  in  only  90  men  to  try  to  take 
over  a  27-acre  embassy  compound.  De- 
scriptions of  all  the  Infiltrated  agents 
ready  to  help  in  Tehran  are  designed 
to  show  that  the  plan  was  far  more 
fully  staffed  than  appeared  at  first 
glance.  The  administration  is  attacked 
for  not  continuing  the  mission  with 
the  five  remaining  helicopters.  The 
leaks  are  designed  to  show  that  the 
helicopters  had  to  carry  out  more 
people  than  just  the  90-man-rescue 
team  and  the  53  hostages. 

What  we  are  seeing  right  now  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  types  of  leaks— a 
leak  intended  to  protect  some  people 
In  the  administration  from  criticism,  a 
leak  released  without  consideration 
for  the  effect  it  might  have  on  human 
lives  in  Tehran,  a  leak  that  could  put  a 
complete  halt  to  the  cooperation  we 
have  been  getting  from  many  foreign 
intelligence  services  and  sources  of  in- 
formation, to  say  nothing  of  the  one 
place  where  we  need  all  the  help  we 
can  get;  Iran. 


This   "bullet"   symbol    identifies    statements   or    insenions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member   on    the    floor. 
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This  is  potentially  the  most  damag- 
ing leak  of  the  decade. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  are  hearing  a  lot 
about  congressional  investigations  of 
the  planning  and  execution  of  the  raid 
itself.  I  believe  we  need  a  congression- 
al investigation  about  the  leaks.  I  am 
not  looking  for  a  neck  to  wring.  But  I 
am  looking  on  with  shock  and  dismay 
that  anyone  in  any  administration 
could  deal  so  lightly  with  national  se- 
curity information. 

In  conclusion.  I  have  two  pieces  of 
advice  for  the  administration: 

First,  shut  up.  Do  not  reveal  any 
more  details  through  the  back  door. 
Any  details  that  can  safely  be  made 
public  should  be  released  through  the 
front  door. 

Second,  get  off  the  back  of  Congress. 
I  am  not  looking  for  scapegoats  in  the 
administration  and  I  have  wearied  of 
administrations  looking  for  scapegoats 
in  Congress.  None  of  the  administra- 
tion's finger  pointing  is  doing  one  whit 
for  national  security. • 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  CONTINUE 
TO  LEAD  IN  THE  EXPLORATION 
OF  OUR  SPACE  FRONTIERS 


LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS 
SUPPORT  S.  1309 


HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  for  the  Record  a  letter  from 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  to  Chair- 
man   Foley    expressing    the    league's 
strong    support    for    S,     1309,    Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980: 
League  of  Women  Voters, 
Washington,  DC,  May  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Foley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
DC 

Dfar  Chairman  Foley:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  the  United  States  Dele- 
gate Assembly  voted  overwhelmingly  this 
work  to  reaffirm  our  strong  support  for  the 
provisions  in  the  Food  Stamp  Amendments 
Act.  S,  1309,  as  reported  by  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee, 

Over  2000  League  delegates  representing 
1400  state  and  local  Leagues  in  50  states, 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  came  to  Washington  to 
set  League  program  and  priorities  for  the 
coming  two  years. 

The  League  believes  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  one  of  our  nation's  chief  weap- 
on.s  against  hunger.  We  have  had  a  long- 
standing commitment  '  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  program's  effectiveness  and 
ability  to  respond  to  those  most  in  need.  We 
firmly  believe  that  the  Food  Stamp  Amend- 
ments Act,  S.  1309,  is  essential  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  nation's  poor.  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  Delegate  Assembly  offers 
their  support  to  you  In  your  efforts  to  pass 
S.  1309. 


Sincerely, 


RtrlH  J.  HiNERFELD, 

/•resident* 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  House  the  ad- 
dress of  our  able  colleague  from  Flor- 
ida. Mr.  Nelson,  before  the  17th  Space 
Congress  held  April  30,  1980,  at  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla. 

The  Space  Congress  is  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  men  and  women,  both 
civilian  and  military,  from  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry,  who  have 
made  our  efforts  in  space  a  success.  Its 
purpose  is  to  look  forward  to  the  new 
challenges  posed  in  space. 

I  was  honored  to  have  been  invited 
to  deliver  the  keynote  address  to  this 
year's  Space  Congress,  but  due  to  un- 
avoidable conflicts.  I  could  not.  My 
colleague  on  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee  and  the  Space  Sciences 
Subcommittee.  Mr.  Nelson,  graciously 
agreed  to  deliver  the  keynote  address 
again.  He  had  done  so  last  year  as  the 
Congressman  representing  Cocoa 
Beach  and  Cape  Canaveral. 

I  would  enelose  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague  from  Florida,  and  I 
would  add  that  they  capture  the  vision 
that  is  our  space  program  as  well  as 
the  direct  benefits  we  all  derive  from 
this  national  effort: 

Keynote  Speech  by  Congressman  Bill 
Nelson  to  17th  Space  Congress 

_.adies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  special  honor 
indeed  to  be  called  to  keynote  this  Congress 
for  the  second  consecutive  year. 

Let  us  consider  our  accomplishments  in 
space  exploration  since  we  last  met  here. 

La.st  summer  Voyager  II,  which  was 
launched  from  the  Cape  in  August  of  '77, 
swung  through  the  Jupiter  system,  complet- 
ing the  reconnaissance  of  Jupiter  and  its 
satellites  begun  by  Pioneers  10  and  11  and 
greatly  expanded  by  Voyager  I  last  March. 
As  a  result  of  the  Voyager  flights  mankind 
has  learned.  In  the  period  of  only  one  year, 
more  about  the  largest  planet  in  the  solar 
system  and  therefore  about  the  whole 
system  itself,  than  was  learned  in  all  the 
ages  which  went  before.  The  discoveries 
were  dramatic  and  exciting,  and  not  just  to 
scientists.  They  include: 

1.  The  discovery  of  a  previously  unknown 
ring  around  Jupiter  and  a  fourteenth  moon. 

2.  The  discovery  of  active  volcanos  In  lo. 
the  first  confirmation  of  extraterrestrial 
volcanism  we  have  had. 

3.  Observations  and  measurements  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  turbulent  Jovian  atmos- 
phere, and 

4.  High  resolution  Imagery  of  all  four  Ga- 
lilean moons,  from  which  we  can  draw  logi- 
cal conclusions  about  composition,  tectonics 
and  crustal  features. 

Then  last  September,  Pioneer  11.  six  years 
after  launch,  almost  a  billion  miles  from 
Earth  and  traveling  at  a  speed  of  72.000 
miles  per  hour  gave  us  our  first  closeup  ob- 
servation of  Saturn.  It  swooped  down  on 
Saturn  from  above  the  plane  of  the  famous 
rings,  swept  under  the  rings,  and  headed 
out-bound,    passing    close    to    the    largest 
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Saturn  moon.  Titan,  considered  by  many 
scientists  to  be  the  most  likely  place  in  the 
solar  system  to  find  elemental  forms  of  life. 

The  pioneer  pictures  of  Saturn  are  twenty 
to  thirty  limes  better  than  the  best  that 
have  been  taken  from  Earth, 

Pioneer: 

1.  Determined  that  Saturn  has  a  magnetic 
field  and  trapped  radiation  belts, 

2.  Measured  the  mass  of  Saturn  and  sever- 
al of  its  moons. 

3.  Confirmed  the  presence  and  measured 
the  magnitude  of  an  internal  heat  source 
for  Saturn,  and 

4.  Discovered  two  additional  Saturn  rings 
and  an  eleventh  moon. 

All  during  the  year  just  passed,  another 
Pioneer  has  been  orbitmg  Venus  and  using 
its  radar  altimeter  to  map  the  surface  of 
that  perpetually  cloud-covered  planet.  By 
the  end  of  next  month  that  job  will  have 
t>een  completed  and  scientists  will  have 
their  first  real  picture  of  the  terrain  of 
Venus  from  75  degrees  North  to  63  degrees 
South. 

And  those  explorations  are  far  from  over. 
Next  Novemt)er  the  first  Voyager  with  its 
advanced  Instruments  and  more  capable  sys- 
tems will  arrive  at  Saturn  followed  by  Voy- 
ager II  atxjut  thirteen  months  from  now. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  Pioneers  and 
Voyagers  have  tjeen  triumphs  by  any  meas- 
urement. But  it  is  important  to  rpmeml>er 
that  they  were  launched  from  three  to  eight 
years  ago  after  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
prelaunch  planning,  design,  development 
and  testing.  The  questions  we  must  ask  our- 
selves are.  "what  accomplishments  will  we 
have  lo  report  a  dozen  years  from  now?  Are 
we  doing  the  planning,  the  development 
now  that  will  be  required  to  continue  the 
exploration  proct-ss?  Or  are  we  unwillingly 
creating  an  exploratory  hiatus,  a  dam  in  the 
stream  of  knowledge  from  space  which 
nourishes  our  earthly  science  and  technol- 
ogy?"^ 

The  attempt  to  answer  those  questions 
leads  to  the  matter  of  concerns  for  the 
future  of  a  viable,  constructive  space  pro- 
gram. That  concern,  in  this  spring  of  1980 
stems  from  two  sources:  the  need  lo  reduce 
federal  spending  across  the  board  in  order 
lo  help  bring  Inflation  under  control,  and 
repeated  delays  in  the  development  of  the 
Space  Transportation  System  on  which  the 
whole  space  effort  and  important  aif)ects  of 
national  defense  for  this  decade  depend. 

Certainly  few  reasonable  men  can  deny 
the  necessity  to  put  Americas  fiscal  house 
in  order,  nor  could  they  deny  that  to  do  so 
requires  a  controlled  reduction  of  the  pres- 
ent inflation  rate,  nor  that  a  reduction  of 
federal  sp)ending  and  a  balanced  federal 
budget  is  necessary,  in  part,  to  come  to  grips 
with  inflation. 

I  fully  agree  with  and  support,  especially 
as  a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  ef- 
forts along  those  lines,  1  do.  however,  regret 
a  suggested  necessity  of  reducing  the  fund- 
ing of  programs  which  by  their  own  nature 
are  anti-inflationary. 

The  space  program  falls  directly  Into  that 
category.  A  most  effective  warrior  against 
inflation  is  the  increased  productivity  which 
produces  more  and  belter  goods,  brings 
down  prices,  creates  JoIjs  and  improves  our 
balance  of  payments  In  foreign  trade.  In- 
creased productivity  comes  directly  from 
the  introduction  of  high  technology  into 
the  production  and  management  process, 
and  the  space  program  is  the  cutting  edge  of 
high  technology. 

I  don't  need  to  list  for  this  audience  the 
spin-offs  to  the  private  sector  from  the 
space  program  or  the  transfers  of  technol- 
ogy from  space  efforts  to  Industry,  but.  in 
this  special  setting,  let  me  cite  Just  one  out- 
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standing  example— the  benefits  deriving  di- 
rectly from  the  Apollo  program. 

The  basic  engineering  challenge  of  Apollo 
was  to  provide  maximum  capability  and 
maximum  reliability  with  minimum  weight 
in  minimum  space.  Successful  response  to 
that  basic  challenge  led  directly  to  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  lead  in  computer  technology. 
remote  control  systems,  navigation  systems. 
telecommunications,  and  aircraft  control 
systems,  and  significantly  accelerated  prog- 
ress in  areas  of  medicine,  manufacturing, 
transportation,  construction,  communica- 
tions, energy  systems,  and  even  recreation, 
home  appliances,  and  food  products. 

In  coordinating  the  efforts  of  over  20.000 
Industrial  prime,  second  and  third  tier  con- 
tractors and  the  5.8  million  parts  of  the 
spacecraft  and  launch  systems,  along  with 
some  200  universities  and  90  foreign  na- 
tions. NASA  developed  an  advanced  man- 
agement system  incorporating  highly  effec- 
tive quality  control  and  information  Inter- 
change techniques.  That  system  has  now 
been  adapted  in  varying  degrees  by  many  of 
the  nation's  leading  corporations  markedly 
increasing  their  efficiency. 

In  view  of  such  beneficial  effects  on  the 
national  economy,  I  feel  that  funding  reduc- 
tions tn  high  technology  areas  such  as  the 
space  program  should  be  held  to  an  absolute 
mlnimimi.  And  I  believe  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  Congress  share  that  feel- 
ing. 

As  you  know,  late  last  month  the  Presi- 
dent submitted  to  the  Congress  an  amended 
and  balanced  budget  which  closely  paral- 
leled our  House  Budget  Committee  product 
and  necessarily  Included  reduced  funding 
for  almost  every  federal  agency  except,  ap- 
propriately the  Department  of  Defense. 
NASA's  share  of  the  overall  funding  reduc- 
tion was  some  $220  million,  not  a  crippling 
cut,  but  a  serious  one.  Evidence  of  the  vital 
national  importance  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Is 
the  fact  that  full  funding  for  that  program 
was  retained. 

It  Is  Important  to  realize  that  although 
most  of  us  here  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  scienUfic  and  the  peaceful,  techno- 
logical, and  practical  uses  of  space  which 
will  be  expanded  by  the  Shuttle,  It's  mili- 
tary uses  are  essential  to  our  national 
security. 

The  mflltary  aspects  of  the  Shuttle  have 
been  part  of  the  Shuttle  program  from  the 
beginning.  The  SecreUry  of  Etefense  testi- 
fied recently  that  the  Shuttle  program  "Is 
extremely  Important  to  the  Department  of 
Defense." 

He  said.  "By  the  mid-1980s  we  »1U  be 
nearly  totally  dependent  on  the  Shuttle  for 
8upporting-our  national  security  space  mis- 
sions." 

"Space  systems."  he  said,  "are  increasing- 
ly more  important  for  support  of  our  mili- 
tary forces  in  areas  such  as  communica- 
tions, navigation,  early  warning,  surveil- 
lance and  weather  forecasting.  Over  the 
next  five  years,  our  dependence  on  the 
Shuttle  to  support  our  space  systems  will 
become  critical." 

The  missions  the  Defense  Department  has 
scheduled,  beginning  in  1982,  are  so  Impor- 
tant that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  Invested  In  building  additional 
Titan  III  missiles  as  back-up  launch  vehi- 
cles, in  case  the  Shuttles  are  not  ready  to 
go.  Five  Titan  Ills  are  being  produced  and 
the  Defense  Department  has  contracted  for 
the  long-lead  Items  for  two  more  Titans 
which  will  be  buUt  If  necessary. 

Given,  then,  the  "critical"  Importance  of 
the  Shuttle,  both  militarily  and  scientifical- 
ly, and  given  the  anti-inflationary  produc- 
tivity increases  accruing  from  the  space  pro- 
gram in  general,  there  is  reason  to  hope 
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that  funding  cuts  in  NASA  programs  can  be 
held  to  even  lower  numbers  than  are  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  In  the  amended 
budget. 

There  appears  to  be  a  hopeful  trend  in 
that  direction  in  the  Congress.  On  the  16th 
of  this  month  the  full  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  followed  the  recom- 
mendations of  its  subcommittees  and  voted 
unanimously  to  fund  the  NASA  fiscal  1981 
budget  at  a  figure  of  $104.5  million  above 
the  Administration's  amended  budget.  At 
the  same  time  the  committee  voted  thirty  to 
one  in  favor  of  the  fiscal  1980  $300  million 
supplemental  for  the  Shuttle.  The  funding 
approved  by  the  committee  was  exactly  in 
line  with  a  proposal  made  by  the  House 
Budget  Commiitee.  The  Budget  Committee 
had  kept  NASA's  cuts  to  a  minimum  for  the 
productivity  reasons  stated  while  extracting 
$22  billion  in  other  government  programs.* 
Although  the  situation  Is  not  as  favorable  in 
the  Senate,  and  although  there  are  a  lot  of 
hurdles  ahead,  I  find  these  trends  encourag- 
ing. 

However,  even  if  the  entire  $220  million 
reduction  is  imposed,  full  funding  will 
remain  In  effect  for  the  Shuttle,  Including 
the  production  of  follow-on  orblters.  and 
the  two  new  starts— Gamma  Ray  Observa- 
tory (GRO)  and  National  Oceanic  Satellite 
System  (NOSS>-wUl  be  accomplished  pri- 
marily by  delays  and  deferrals  of  planned 
projects  such  as  the  International  Solar 
Polar  mission,  the  Earth  Radiation  Experi- 
ment and  certain  Spacelab  experiments  In 
the  fields  of  physics,  astronomy  and  the  life 
sciences. 

In  short,  as  Dr.  Lovelace  has  testified 
before  the  Congress,  the  reductions,  al- 
though painful,  will  not  be  crippling.  NASA 
will  not  reach  all  of  Its  goals  as  soon  as  we 
all  would  like,  but  it  will  reach  them  all. 

NASA's  most  Immediate  goal,  here  and 
now.  Is  to  complete  development  and  testing 
of  the  Space  Shuttle  and  begin  operational 
flights.  I  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
delays  and  slippage  in  the  development 
schedule,  even  though  such  problems  can  be 
anticipated  in  advanced  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  of  this  magnitude. 

I  now  beUeve  that  there  will  be  no  further 
major  delays.  The  main  engine  problems 
which  were  the  pacing  Items  have  been 
solved  and  testing  is  ninety  percent  com- 
plete. The  thermal  protection  system  which 
has  given  so  much  trouble  is  now  giving  less. 
I  think  we  can  reallstlcaUy  anticipate  com- 
pletion of  the  tile  Installation  in  July  and  a 
first  orbital  test  flight  late  this  year  or  early 
in  1981.  Depending  on  results  from  the  test 
flights,  we  should  see  actual  operations  with 
significant  payloads  begirming  in  the  spring 
of  1983. 

1  am  personally  looking  forward  with 
great  anticipation  to  the  day  that  regularly 
scheduled  Shuttle  operations  begin  In  what 
I  hope  will  be  an  atmosphere  of  fiscal  order 
and  good  health,  because  on  that  day  the 
doors  to  a  new  era  of  technology  wlU  truly 
be  flung  open. 

Although  I  am  certainly  no  prophet,  it  Is 
possible  to  extrapolate  from  current  state  of 
the  art  to  what  can  logically  develop  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Here  are  some  highllghu  I  believe  we  can 
reasonably  expect; 

1.  The  Space  Shuttle,  with  enhanced  capa- 
bility and  with  Its  Inevitable  follow-on,  fully 
reuseable  systems,  wni  lead  to  the  construc- 
tion of  increasingly  large  and  complex  facili- 
ties In  space.  It  will  become  more  efficient 
to  leave  people  In  space  for  longer  periods  to 
work. 

2.  One  of  the  first  really  large  facilities  In 
space  could  well  be  a  prototype  satellite 
power  station  to  prove  the  concept  of  beam- 
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Ing  electrical  power  to  distribution  grids  on 
Earth."  If  that  concept  Is  proven,  an  increas- 
ing share  of  our  electrical  power  require- 
ments could  come  from  the  inexhaustible 
and  non-polluting  energy  of  the  sun. 

3.  The  revolution  In  communications 
brought  about  by  satellite  technology  will 
continue  and  accelerate,  such  as  orbiting 
"switchboards  In  the  sky"  for  personal  com- 
munication. 

4.  Improved  Earth  sensing  and  meteoro- 
logical satellites  combined  with  ground- 
based  sensors,  computors,  and  communica- 
tions systems  could  well  be  combined  into  a 
national  and  then  a  global  Information  net- 
work to  monitor  and  manage  all  the  re- 
sources of  our  planet. 

5.  Initial  experiments  Indicate  very  strong- 
ly that  the  processing  of  materials  space  In 
the  absence  of  gravity  with  Ite  attendant  ef- 
fects of  convection  and  sedimenUtion,  can 
lead  to  dramatic  Innovations  in  the  fields  of 
metallurgy,  medicine,  composite  materials, 
glass  for  usfe  in  optics  and  lasers,  crystal 
growth  and  others. 

6.  Continuing  exploration  of  the  deep  uni- 
verse with  the  Space  Telescope  and  follow- 
up  facilities  observing  In  all  wave-lengths  of 
the  electromagnetic  spectrum  will  bring  us 
ever  closer  to  answers  to  the  age-old  ques- 
tions of  life,  matter  and  energy.  One  such 
discovery  could  be  the  nature  of  the  energy 
which  powers  quasars,  the  most  energetic 
objects  ever  observed. 

What  can  we  conclude  from  these  ex- 
trapolations? 

We  can  conclude  In  a  most  positive  way 
that  an  Innovative,  imaginatively  planned, 
adequately  funded,  aggressively  pursued 
program  to  exploit  the  unique  environment 
of  space  wlU  start  to  solve  some  of  the  tech- 
nological and  economic  problems  which 
plague  our  nation  .  .  .  and  it  will  bring  us 
back  Into  the  full  sunlight  of  world  leader- 
ship where  we  belong. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  projected  the 
great  future  I  think  we  have  as  the  lead 
nation  in  space. 

This  morning,  however,  there  are  dark 
clouds  over  our  country.  There  is  a  black 
mood  of  fnistration  and  anger  among  our 
people  over  the  hostages  In  Iran.  And  the 
long  shadow  of  Soviet  aggression  has  fallen 
over  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Southwestern 
Asia. 

And  quite  frankly,  my  friends,  the  future 
of  our  hostages  In  Iran  looks  grim. 

When  Banl  Sadr  received  a  75%  majority 
In  the  recent  presidential  election,  the 
United  States  had  hopes  that  it  would  at 
least  have  a  stable  and  a  rational  govern- 
ment with  which  to  deal.  These  hopes  were 
dashed  when  the  Ayatollah  moved  to  under- 
cut Banl  Sadr's  authority. 

The  United  States  has  consistently  sought 
to  address  this  crisis  In  a  reasonable  and  ra- 
tional manner.  The  Ayatollah  has  Just  as 
consistently  refused  to  do  so. 
And  so  today,  the  future  looks  grim. 
The  President  reported  last  Friday  mom- 
lr.g  on  the  dramatic  rescue  attempt,  and  all 
of  the  subsequent  network  news  analyses 
overlooked  a  fleeting  paragraph  of  his 
Friday  morning  speech.  For  In  that  para- 
graph he  said  that  he  ordered  the  rescue 
mission  because  his  options  were  running 
out. 

Because  we  In  America  value  human  life 
and  want  to  save  those  53  people  in  and 
around  Tehran,  we  executed  a  brave  and 
daring,  although  highly  dangerous,  rescue 
mission  that,  because  of  Incredibly  bad  luck 
had  to  be  canceled. 
What  are  our  options  for  the  fpture? 
I  stated  this  past  weekend  In  several  news 
interviews  that  I  felt  that  our  allies  would 
continue  to  support  us  and  would  proceed 
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with  economic  sanctions.  That  is  what  oc- 
curred over  the  last  few  days. 

But,  In  my  Judgement,  economic  sanctions 
are  not  going  to  produce  the  freedom  of  the 
53  Americans  being  held  Illegally.  Even  In 
the  Irrational  mind  of  the  Ayatollah.  he 
knows  that  he  can  command  the  attention 
of  the  world  and  stretch  the  patience  of  the 
United  States  as  long  as  he  holds  innocent 
Americans  hostage. 

That,  therefore,  leaves  the  President  with 
one  remaining  option  of  action— military 
action. 

There  are  risks  to  any  action.  Economic 
sanctions  will,  and  have  already  started  to. 
bring  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  so-called 
government  of  Iran  closer  together.  Military 
action  In  Iran  could  well  accelerate  that 
process  as  well  as  cause  a  confrontation  be- 
tween the  super  powers. 

Yet  military  action  may  be  required  be- 
cause of  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
and  the  industrialized  world  which  remains 
so  dependent  on  middle  eastern  oU. 

So  as  we  look  to  the  future  and  talk  about 
Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf 
region,  we  will  never  have  a  reduction  In  the 
tensions  there  until  we  can  reduce  cur  de- 
pendence on  that  oil. 

In  1942,  the  Bernard  Baruch  Conunisslon 
reported  to  President  Roosevelt  on  a  crisis 
of  that  time.  That  crisis  was  the  shortage  of 
natural  rubber,  a  significant  war  material 
that  was  desperately  needed.  American  Inge- 
nuity went  to  work.  Within  three_years  this 
country  had  developed  a  synthetic  rubber 
industry.  When  the  allies  rolled  Into  Berlin, 
they  rolled  In  on  synthetic  rubber.  It  was 
because  America  had  the  challenge  and  had 
the  will  to  overcome. 

The  strength  of  Americans  yesterday  and 
today,  indeed  the  strength  of  the  entire 
nation,  is  the  will  to  overcome,  the  will  to 
prevail,  that  springs  from  the  heart  of  every 
American. 

That  Is  the  will  that  I  ask  of  you  individ- 
ually and  collectively— to  overcome  and  to 
prevail  in  this  crlsis.# 


THE  FASHION  CAPITAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  New 
York  will  be  saluting  the  fashion  in- 
dustry during  the  week  of  May  12 
through  May  15.  The  week  will  be 
celebrated  by  a  series  of  events  spon- 
sored by  fashion  Industry  organiza- 
tions, educational  Institutions,  and 
New  York  City's  museums.  Because  of 
the  vital  role  of  the  fashion  industry. 
New  York  City  has  acquired  another 
nickname,  the  Fashion  Capital. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  personally  praise  the  multimillion- 
dollar  Industry  and  the  boon  it  has 
been  to  New  York  City.  The  industry 
has  not  only  captured  the  recognition 
of  New  Yorkers  but  Is  respected  by  the 
whole  Nation.  Presently,  many  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  are  monitoring 
the  New  York  fashion  trends  for  this 
summer  and  are  anxiously  awaiting  to 
preview  this  fall's  collection.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  a  week  long  celebration 
will  be  held  to  bring  attention  to  the 
accomplishments  of  this  great  indus- 
try. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Besides  national  acclaim,  the  fash- 
Ion  industry  represents  profit  to  a 
large  spectrum  of  New  York  business- 
es. New  York  City  is  very  honored  to 
have  this  industry  in  our  city.  I  am 
sure  that  the  week  of  commemorating 
the  industry  will  be  a  success  and  a 
pleasure  for  all  involved.* 
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HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 


MAY  18  IS  SHRINERS  HOSPITAL 
DAY  IN  NORTHERN  CALIFOR- 
NIA 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 


OF  CAUFORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  while  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  work  done  by  the 
Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, it  is  appropriate  that  time  be  set- 
aside  occasionally  to  take  special  cog- 
nizance of  the  help  the  21  Shriners 
hospitals  have  provided  children 
throughout  the  country. 

On  Sunday,  May  18,  we  will  call 
public  attention  to  tne  Shriners  Hospi- 
tal for  Crippled  Children  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  unit  which  serves  northern 
California.  The  San  Francisco  hospital 
was  the  fourth  unit  in  the  Shrine  net- 
work, having  been  built  In  1923. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  take  special  note  of  May  18, 
Shriners  Hospital  Day  in  our  region. 
The  following  resolution  proclaiming 
that  day  summarizes  the  record  of  the 
Shriners  hospitals  in  brief: 

Whereas  since  1922  the  Shriners  Hospitals 
for  Crippled  Children  have  provided  medi- 
cal and  rehabilitative  treatment  to  more 
than  250,000  youngsters:  and 

Whereas  during  their  58  years  of  oper- 
ation the  Shriners  HospiUls  for  Crippled 
Children  have  not  charged  a  single  penny 
for  the  treatment  given  their  youthful  pa- 
tients; and 

Whereas  the  18  orthopedic  hospitals  and 
three  bum  treatment  Institutes  which  com- 
prise the  Shrine  network  continue  to  be  rec- 
ognized Internationally  for  the  training  of 
medical  specialisu  In  these  sensitive  fields; 
and 

Whereas  the  Innovative  medical  proce- 
dures of  the  Shrine  Hospitals  and  their  de- 
velopment of  related  equipment  have 
proven  Invaluable  to  orthopedic  hospitals 
and  bum  treatment  centers  throughout  this 
nation  and  elsewhere:  and 

Whereas  the  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crip- 
pled Children  enjoy  the  well-deserved  repu- 
tation as  the  "World's  Greatest  Philanthro- 
py." as  well  as  that  of  the  prime  benefici- 
aries of  the  annual  East-West  Football 
Game,  which  has  as  its  motto.  "Strong  men 
run  so  that  the  weak  may  walk";  now,  there- 
fore be  It 

Resolved,  That  Sunday.  May- 18.  1980.  be 
proclaimed  "Shriners  Hospital  Day."  a  time 
when  all  might  reflect  on  the  great  worth  of 
this  outstanding  medical  program.* 


OP  CAUrORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  facing  our  cities. 
This  problem  is  of  even  greater  con- 
cern in  my  own  State  of  California. 
Proposition  13  has  reduced  the  rev- 
enues of  many  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
and  now  propKKitlon  9  threatens  to 
end  any  assistance  they  are  receiving 
from  the  State  government. 

An  advertisement  addressing  this  sit- 
uation was  recently  printed  in  the 
Hay\^'ard  E>aily  Review.  It  outlines  a 
program  which  hopefully  provides  a 
solution.  It  is  called  the  small  cities 
program,  and  was  developed  by  United 
California  Bank. 

I  applaud  this  joint  private/public 
effort  to  revitalize  our  Nation's  cities. 
It  is  an  excellent  way  of  meeting  the 
major  challenges  we  will  face  in  the 
coming  decade. 

The  advertisement  follows: 
Tough  Times  roR  Municipal  Governicekts 

Present  an  Opportukity  por  Business 

As  we  begin  the  new  decade,  the  1980s 
promise  to  be  even  more  complex  and  frus- 
trating than  the  70s.  And  that's  saying 
plenty. 

We  all  remember  the  Interminable  head- 
lines about  the  dire  financial  straits  of  New 
York  and  Cleveland.  Four  years  ago.  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  "little  New  Yorks"  from 
happening  here  in  California.  United  Cali- 
fornia Bank  started  thinking  about  how  we 
could  help. 

After  nearly  eight  months  of  InteiKlve 
study,  we  developed  a  concept  called  the 
■  Small  Cities  Program."  We  put  together 
teams  of  bankers,  accountants,  urban  plan- 
ners, political  scientists,  economists,  system 
analysts,  and  personnel  specialists.  Then  we 
made  them  available  to  small  cities  to  help 
them  with  their  long-range  financial  plan- 
ning. As  a  member  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. It  was  In  our  best  interest  to  help  com- 
munities where  our  employees  worked  and 
liVed,  and  where  their  children  attended 
school.  It  was  important  that  these  cities  re- 
mained financially  sound.  And  this  was 
before  anyone  had  heard  of  Proposition  13. 

THE  UNION  city  PROGRAM 

After  being  Invited  in  by  Union  City,  our 
team  focused  on  three  areas— effective  plan- 
ning practices,  work  productivity  improve- 
ment, and  financial  management.  Working 
with  Union  City  officals,  »e  set  up  a  work 
productivity  program  for  city  employees 
which  saved  an  estimated  $45,000  the  first 
year.  And  a  financial  study  showed  how  to 
offset  Proposition  13  revenue  losses  by  in- 
creasing the  commercial  base. 

Over  all.  the  work  took  more  than  8 
months  and  1.200  to  1.500  hours— all  at  no 
expense  to  Union  City  taxpayers.  The 
public  and  private  team  members  all  fin- 
ished this  assignment  with  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  professionalism  and  dedication 
of  their  fellow  plarmers.  "Plan  Ahead  "  now 
has  real  meaning  In  Union  City. 

Similar  programs  are  underway  in  three 
cities  In  the  Seattle  area,  and  In  six  cities  In 
New  England.  In  addition,  the  California 
Roundtable.  a  sUtewide  organization  of  Im- 
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gathering  momentum.  We're  proud  that  our     °^^^^  ^°  ^"®  national  chamber  during 
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people  to  minister  to  our  spiritual  needs.  We 
have  added  fifty  percent  to  our  life  expect- 
ancy; split  the  atom;  planted  our  flag  on  the 
moon;  created  great  literature,  exciting  ar- 
chitecture and  pnriiirinff  mii<:i/< 
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them  throughout  4,000  years  of  recorded 
history,  and  they  have  always  failed. 
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the  Congress,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  from  time  to  time.  "They  now 
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portant  businesses  and  associations,  has 
adopted  this  program  so  that  It  can  be  ex- 
tended to  all  kinds  of  local  government 
units.  Under  their  auspices,  the  project  is 
gathering  momentum.  Were  proud  that  our 
Small  Cities  Program  has  served  as  a  model 
for  others  to  emulate.  We  hope  it  will  serve 
as  a  continuing  example  of  how  business 
can  effectively  assist  the  public  sector  solve 
many  of  its  problems.* 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 
SENATOR  ED  MUSKIE 


HON.  JOSEPH  L.  nSHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
learning  of  the  President's  recent  deci- 
sion to  appoint  Senator  Ed  Muskie  as 
the  new  Secretary  of  State.  I  had 
mixed  emotions.  On  the  one  hand.  I 
was  pleased  for  my  esteemed  colleague 
from  Maine.  However,  at  the  same 
time  I  was  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  wUl  be  losing  a  key  envi- 
ronmentalist, referred  to  by  some  as 
"Mr.  Environment."  As  chairman  of 
the  Environmental  Study  Conference, 
I  know  what  a  consistent  friend  Sena- 
tor Muskie  has  been  to  the  environ- 
mental movement.  He  not  only  played 
a  major  role  in  the  enactment  of  such 
momentous  laws  as  the  Clean  Air  and 
Clear  Water  Acts,  he  also  had  a  hand 
In  virtually  every  other  piece  of  envi- 
ronmental legislation  that  has  come 
down  the  pike  over  the  last  decade. 

Senator  Muskie,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  has  always 
recognized  that  sound  environmental 
policies  make  good  economic  sense.  He 
has  also  been  acutely  aware  of  the  role 
that  workable  environmental  controls 
play  in  protecting  both  himian  health 
and  the  environment. 

Senator  Muskie  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  environment  and  of  the  Environ- 
mental Study  Conference.  While  wish- 
ing him  the  best  in  his  important  and 
sensitive  new  position,  he  should  also 
know  that  he  will  be  missed  in  the 
Congress.* 


IT  IS  OUR  BUSINESS 

HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 
•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  can  be  no  question  today  that 
we  are  faced  with  a  groundswell  of 
American  public  opinion  that  Govern- 
ment has  gotten  too  big.  too  intrusive, 
too  expensive.  The  pollsters  tell  us  so. 
and  Americans  are  becoming  more  in- 
clined to  do  so  at  the  polls. 

If  this  is  so.  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  is,  we  in  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government  have  a  particular  duty  to 
hear  and  to  act.  The  words  of  Jay  Van- 
Andel.  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
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chairman  of  the  board  of  Amway 
Corp.,  headquartered  in  Michigan, 
spoke  forcefully  to  this  point  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  national  chamber  during 
its  recent  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

While  urging  my  colleagues  to  read 
his  entire  address  carefully  and  reflec- 
tively, I  do  want  to  emphasize  his 
challenge  to  act: 

Because  finally,  the  Government  is  us. 
And  if  Government  has  run  amok,  then  it  is 
we,  the  people,  who  will  have  to  put  it  back 
on  course. 

Mr  Van  AndeVs  remarks  follow: 
The  economic  woes  of  America  today  are 
many.  Interest  rates  have  soared  to  levels 
unimaginable  even  a  year  ago.  Productivity 
has  stagnated  to  a  zero  rate  of  growth. 
Taxes  spiral  steeply  upward  as  we  witness 
this  year  the  largest  tax  lncrca.se  in  our  Na- 
tions  history.  Inflation  eats  at  the  vitals  of 
our  free  society  with  ever  hotter  fires. 
American  industries  become  increasingly  ob- 
solescent and  unable  to  contend  with  for- 
eign competitors.  Energy  costs  continue 
ever  upward,  and  political  manipulation 
makes  supplies  Increasingly  uncertain. 

Real  growth  of  American  family  income 
has  slowed  to  a  crawl.  Government  spending 
goes  higher  and  higher  with  no  limits  and 
seems  out  of  control.  Huge  Federal  deficits 
persist  year  after  year.  Business  staggers 
under  a  regulatory  burden  th^t  has  long  ago 
failed  cost-benefit  tests.  Prices  rocket  up- 
wards, propelled  by  inflation  and  regulator;- 
and  energy  costs.  Savings  and  capital  accu 
mulation  dip  to  historic  lows  under  pressure 
of  inflation  and  taxation. 

The  leaden  weight  of  ever  bigger  govern- 
ment suppresses  freedom  and  destroys  In- 
centive. Most  American  families  now  need  2 
wage  earners  Just  to  stay  even.  The  great 
American  dream— the  promise  of  a  better 
tomorrow,  of  opportunity  for  all— dims  In 
the  eyes  of  many  as  they  are  told  we  can 
have  no  further  growth— as  they  are  told 
that  from  now  on  we  must  pull  back  our  ex- 
pectations—that from  now  on  we  must  busy 
ourselves  dividing  whafs  left  rather  than 
creating  more. 

Yet  all  of  this  need  not  be.  There  is  one 
common  culprit  behind  all  the  litany  of  eco- 
nomic horrors  I  Just  recited.  It  is  govern- 
ment. Government  that  for  many  years  now 
has  lost  Its  fiscal  sanity— that  has  taxed  and 
taxed  and  spent  and  spent— and  regulated 
and  regulated  and  inflated  and  inflated— 
until  It  is  now  sucking  the  very  life  out  of 
our  free  society  and  our  free  enterprise 
system. 

Free  enterprise— capitalism  If  you  Aish— 
first  came  on  the  world  scene  only  200  years 
ago.  Until  that  time,  for  all  the  years  of  re- 
corded history,  human  per  capita  output 
had  hovered  around  $200  per  year.  Free  en- 
terprise—coupled with  its  Siamese  twin  per- 
sonal political  freedom— changed  all  that. 
And  it  reached  its  zenith  in  America.  The 
result  has  been  the  highest  standard  of 
living  ever  achieved  In  the  history  of  the 
world,  and  the  longest  sustained  and  largest 
free  society  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  free  enterprise  system  has  helped  us 
to  be  the  best  fed,  best  dressed,  and  best  en- 
dowed people  In  the  world.  We  have  built 
tens  of  thousands  of  great  schools,  and  pro- 
vided our  children  with  an  education  that 
even  the  most  privileged  few  could  not 
obtain  100  years  ago.  We  have  built  thou- 
sands of  great  hospitals  and  conquered  dis- 
ease In  a  way  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
the  medical  practitioners  of  a  century  ago. 
We  have  built  tens  of  thousands  of 
churches  and  staffed  them  with  dedicated 
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people  to  minister  to  our  spiritual  needs.  We 
have  added  fifty  percent  to  our  Ufe  expect- 
ancy; split  the  atom;  planted  our  flag  on  the 
moon;  created  great  literature,  exciting  ar- 
chitecture and  enduring  music. 

We  have  built  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  of  roads,  and  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  mil- 
lion autos  and  trucks  to  transport  us  and 
our  goods.  We  have  crisscrossed  the  country 
with  railroads,  built  fleets  of  jet  airplanes 
and  great  airports  to  service  them— Invented 
the  means  of  sending  voices  and  music  and 
pictures  through  the  air  to  bring  the  world 
to  our  livingrooms. 

A  hundred  million  buildings  have  been 
con.structed  to  house  us  and  to  house  the 
great  factories  that  produce  our  wealth. 
Millions  of  acres  of  land  have  been  cleared 
and  the  greatest  agricultural  production  the 
world  has  ever  seen  has  been  created.  Mines 
and  wells  and  dams  have  been  built,  to  pro- 
vide the  energy  and  raw  materials  to  oper- 
ate our  great  Industrial  machine. 

But  above  all.  the  most  Important  product 
of  free  enterprise  Is  personal  liberty.  Politi- 
cal freedom  Is  impossible  without  economic 
freedom.  They  are  Siamese  twins.  We  have 
had  the  blessings  of  both. 

The  essence  of  free  enterprise  Is  the  free 
market.  It's  the  most  democratic  system  In 
the  world.  People  vote  every  day  In  the  free 
market.  When  they  buy  your  product,  they 
vote  for  you.  When  they  refuse  to  buy.  they 
vote  against  you. 

But  free  enterprise  has  enemies,  despite 
its  productivity.  One  of  Its  worst  enemies  is 
overgrown  government.  When  Government 
Inflates  the  currency,  goes  overboard  on 
Income  redLstribution,  tries  to  regulate  the 
marketplace,  and  to  manage  business.  It 
fails  despite  good  intentions.  The  American 
Government  has  so  failed.  We  must  now  re- 
store freedom  to  the  marketplace  and  fiscal 
responsibility  to  government. 

We  live  in  a  time  of  great  crises  in  our 
country  and  in  the  world.  But  unless  we 
conquer  the  economic  crisis  In  America,  we 
will  be  unable  to  meet  the  other  serious 
challenges  of  this  world. 

As  your  chairman.  I  have  crisscrossed  the 
country  this  past  year  with  a  message  that 
has  reached  millions.  I  have  been  likened  to 
an  economic  Paul  Revere.  My  message  has 
been  one  of  alarm  and  hope.  Like  Paul 
Revere,  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
danger  and  called  citizens  to  action.  Because 
finally,  the  Government  Is  us.  And  If  Gov- 
ernment has  run  amok,  then  It  is  we,  the 
people,  who  will  have  to  put  it  back  on 
course. 

I  have  warned  that  Inflation  will  not  only 
destroy  the  economic  fabric  of  America,  but 
will  destroy  our  free  society.  Ultimately,  In- 
flation always  results  In  economic  collapse, 
political  chaos,  and  a  desperate  turn  to  au- 
thoritarian Government.  Democracy  cannot 
survive  inflation. 

I  have  warned  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment causes  Inflation— specifically  the  Con- 
gress with  deficit  spending  and  monetized 
debt.  A  stable  money  supply  is  fundamental 
to  a  stable  Government.  We  have  had  zero 
Inflation  in  the  past— as  recently  as  1955- 
and  we  must  Insist  upon  a  return  to  zero  in- 
flation. 

The  road  to  that  goal  Is  sharply  reduced 
Government  spending,  sharply  reduced 
taxes,  and  balanced  Government  budgets- 
coupled  with  constitutional  limits  on  spend- 
ing and  taxation. 

I  have  warned  against  trying  to  cure  Infla- 
tion with  the  fool's  gold  of  wage  and  price 
controls.  Controls  result  In  shortages,  black 
markets,  police  state  enforcement,  and  even- 
tual explosion.  They  deal  with  the  symp- 
toms—not   causes.    Politicians    have    tried 
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them  throughout  4.000  years  of  recorded 
history,  and  they  have  always  failed. 

And  I  have  warned  that  voluntary  guide- 
lines are  window  dressing— a  diversion  to 
create  the  Impression  that  In  some  way  busi- 
ness and  labor  are  the  causes  of  inflation, 
instead  of  the  victims  as  they  truly  are. 

I  have  warned  that  we  have  taken  the 
wrong  road  to  plentiful  energy.  Government 
Intrusion  In  the  energy  business  has  caused 
lovker  supplies  and  higher  costs.  To  make 
America  Independent  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  In  energy  is  a  necessary  and  realizable 
goal.  But  we  won't  get  there  by  taxing  oil 
companies,  regulating  nuclear  power  into 
oblivion,  designing  Detroit's  automobiles  in 
Washington,  controlling  energy  prices  at  ar- 
tificial levels,  prohibiting  the  building  of  re- 
fineries, demanding  unrealistic  and  unneces- 
sary pollution  controls,  and  spending  $10 
biUlon  of  the  taxpayers  money  annually  on 
an  energy  department  that  has  yet  to  pro- 
duce a  barrel  of  oil.  Let's  get  the  govern- 
ment out  of  energy,  and  private  enterprise 
back  in. 

I  have  warned  that  our  senseless  system 
of  taxation  has  sapped  our  Incentives,  re- 
duced productivity  to  a  frightening  zero 
growth  rate,  saddled  our  industry  with  obso- 
lescent, noncompetitive  plants  and  equip- 
ment and  created  an  army  of  tax  collectors 
who  pry  into  our  personal  and  business  lives 
with  Increasing  arrogance.  Inflation  creep 
drives  American  wage  earners  into  higher 
and  higher  tax  brackets  without  a  real  wage 
Increase  to  offset  It.  Increasingly,  taxation 
Is  used  to  attain  social  goals  rather  than  to 
collect  revenue. 

Taxes  need  to  be  sharply  reduced,  and  the 
system  of  taxation  greatly  simplified.  The 
bias  toward  consumption  must  be  removed. 
The  power  to  tax  Is  truly  the  power  to  de- 
stroy, and  Americans  must  regain  control  of 
that  power  at  all  levels  of  government. 

And  so,  you  see,  the  problems  I  addressed 
In  my  remarks  here  last  May  are  still  with 
us.  The  leadership  In  Washington  has  failed 
to  accept  most  of  our  recommendations. 
Yet,  everywhere  i  traveled  this  past  year, 
editors,  reporters  and  audiences  of  every  de- 
scription listened  Intently  to  our  message. 
They  accepted  our  programs  as  more  In 
keeping  with  the  traditions  and  objectives 
of  this  Republic  than  the  programs  and 
promises  offered  by  our  political  leaders  In 
power. 

News  reports  of  my  speeches  were  compre- 
hensive and  objective,  and  editorials  In  city 
after  city  endorsed  the  positions  we  advo- 
cate. Over  25  million  people  heard,  saw,  or 
read  my  message. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that,  as  I  conclude 
my  year  as  your  chairman— and  despite  all 
of  the  disappointments  we  have  experienced 
as  an  organization  and  as  a  nation— I  am 
convinced  that  there  Is  a  consensus  among 
the  people  of  this  Nation  .  .  .  among  work- 
ing men  and  women,  among  business  people, 
among  opinion  leaders  .  .  .  that  the  solu- 
tions to  America's  economic  problems  are 
those  that  we  have  been  proposing.  I  believe 
that  there  Is  also  a  realization  among 
Americans  that  representative  goverrunent 
demands  their  Involvement,  that  It  requires 
intensive  participation  by  all  citizens. 

Further.  It  Is  obvious  to  me  that  the 
people  are  ahead  of  their  leaders.  The 
people  recognize  the  problems,  but  more  Im- 
portant, they  know  the  solutions,  and  they 
realize  that  present  Government  policy  does 
not  embody  those  solutions. 

But  even  more  Important,  a  majority  of 
Americans  now  realize  that  Inflation,  bloat- 
ed big  government,  energy  shortages,  high 
taxes,  low  productivity,  and  high  prices 
have  l>een  created  by  Government  and  spe- 
cifically by  the  past  actions  or  Inactions  of 
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the  Congress,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  from  time  to  time.  They  now 
realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  bring  about 
change  in  programs  and  policies,  we  need 
some  changes  in  Congress. 

It  Is  Congress  that  must  reduce  spending, 
stop  inflating,  reduce  taxes,  reduce  regula- 
tion, free  up  energy,  balance  budgets  and 
shrink  the  size  of  Government.  Only  Con- 
gress can  do  this.  But  there  is  not  today  a 
majority  in  Congress  with  either  the  convic- 
tion or  courage  to  bite  these  bullets. 

We  must  bring  about  the  changes  in  Con- 
gress that  will  make  the  present  dangerous 
majority  a  minority.  The  very  future  surviv- 
al of  our  republic  depends  on  It.  And  so  the 
opportunity  races  which  have  been  Identi- 
fied by  the  Chamt>er'8  political  action  com- 
mittee point  out  to  us  the  course  of  action 
we  must  take  if  we  want  free  enterprise  and 
freedom  to  survive  in  America. 

So  the  message  I  bring  you  from  across 
our  land  today  is  that  the  country  Is  with 
us.  People  everywhere  share  our  goal,  to  per- 
petuate free  government  In  America.  They 
know  It  can  be  lost  and  they  are  searching 
for  the  leadership  to  prevent  further  ero- 
sion of  that  freedom.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  has  the  program 
and  the  means  by  which  to  achieve  our 
common  goal  ...  to  provide  the  leadership, 
to  enlist  public  support,  to  move  elected  of- 
ficials In  the  proper  direction. 

The  U.S.  Chamber,  through  Its  member 
companies  and  affiliated  organizations,  rep- 
resents some  five  million  Americans— a  pow- 
erful force  for  change  in  the  1980°s.  We 
have  the  means  to  communicate  our 
ideas  .  .  .  Nation's  Business;  our  new 
weekly  business  newspaper.  Washington 
Report:  the  nationally  syndicated  television 
program,  "It's  Your  Business":  and  Cham- 
t>er  broadcast  and  editorial  materials  which 
reach  millions  through  radio  and  newspa- 
pers each  week. 

But  our  most  important  resource— and  the 
most  important  resource  this  Nation  pos- 
sesses—Is you  .  .  .  and  millions  like  you  In 
cities,  towns  and  rural  areas  all  over  our 
country  .  .  .  symlwls  of  the  continuing 
promise  of  America  .  .  .  the  manifestation 
of  the  dreams  of  generations  past,  to  whom 
this  land  offered  hopte,  opportunity  and 
reward. 

This  country  was  founded  by  those  who 
wanted  more  .  .  they  yearned  for  greater 
opportunity  and  more  personal  freedom. 
They  left  England  with  a  determination  to 
attain  It  here.  Later,  they  rebelled  against 
the  Mother  country  t>ecause  even  after  es- 
caping the  geographical  confines  of  Eng- 
land, they  had  still  not  achieved  the  eco- 
nomic and  personal  freedom  they  sought. 

And  so  the  last  200  years  have  been  years 
In  which  free  Americans  have  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  prosper  in  a  free  en- 
terprise environment.  "The  result  has  been 
the  miracle  of  America— the  one  place  that 
all  the  oppressed  millions  of  the  world  still 
dream  of  entering  one  day. 

Now  some  may  be  critical  that  production 
of  material  wealth  should  not  be  a  major 
goal  in  life.  But  only  when  a  nation  pro- 
duces surplus  wealth  Is  It  possible  to  develop 
all  the  other  a.spect8  of  the  good  life— l>etter 
education— better  health— more  leisure- 
cultural  activities— music— art— literature- 
churches— schools  and  hospitals.  All  these 
depend  on  surplus  wealth.  Without  it,  we 
fall  back  to  a  primitive  existence. 

The  free  enterprise  system  is  the  best 
wealth  production  system  the  world  has 
ever  known.  Even  the  poor  in  a  free  econo- 
my have  more  than  the  rich  in  other  sys- 
tems. A  rising  tide  does  raise  all  boats,  large 
and  small.  But— most  Important  of  all— free 
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enterprise  makes  possible  that  priceless  pos- 
session—personal freedom. 

But  what  of  the  promise  for  today's  young 
people  and  for  future  generations?  Some 
say  we  cannot  erpect  to  continue  to  grow 
and  to  create  a  better  tomorrow.  They  say 
we  are  running  out  of  resources.  They  argue 
that  we  must  turn  back  the  clock,  lower  our 
sights,  and  reduce  our  standard  of  living. 
They  say  we  have  reached  the  limits  to  our 
growth.  They  are  wrong— totally,  dismally 
wrong. 

To  them  I  offer  these  words,  attributed  to 
Abraham  Lincoln: 

"You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by 
discouragins  thrift. 

You  cannot  strengthen  the  weak  by  weak- 
ening the  strong. 

You  cannot  help  the  wage-earner  by  pull- 
ing down  the  wage  payer. 

You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood  of 
man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 

You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying 
the  rich. 

You  cannot  build  character  and  courage 
by  taking  away  initiative  and  Independence. 

You  cannot  help  people  by  doing  for  them 
what  they  could  and  should  do  for  them- 
selves." 

This  Nation  has  deviated  from  Its  course 
l>efore  and  we  have  always  found  the  way  to 
return  to  our  proper  heading.  We  can  do  so 
now.  During  the  past  ten  to  twenty  years, 
we  have  overburdened  our  economic  capac- 
ity through  unwise,  if  well-intentioned  ac- 
tions. Having  recognized  the  mistakes,  it's 
time  to  rectify  them. 

Each  step  In  our  lives  presents  a  new  chal- 
lenge. Today,  the  challenge  Is  to  restore 
that  which  has  given  us  the  ability  to 
achieve  greatness— personal  and  economic 
freedom  .  .  .  free  enterprise  and  with  It  a  re- 
juvenated production  capacity. 

If  the  people  I  have  met  during  this  year 
are  representative  of  most  Americans— and  I 
believe  they  are— the  time  is  right  for  a 
return  to  the  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded.  The  Nation  seeks 
leadership  to  move  in  that  direction.  We  of 
the  business  community  must  respond. 

I  shall  close  with  the  same  words  I  have 
used  throughout  the  Nation  this  past  year— 
because  they  are  even  more  appropriate 
today. 

It  is  a  human  characteristic  that  we  take 
for  granted  resources  as  precious  as  freedom 
.  .  .  until  It  Is  too  late.  Benjamin  Franklin 
said:  "When  the  well  is  dry,  we  know  the 
wealth  of  water." 

We  must  not  wait  until  the  well  Is  dry  of 
our  personal  and  economic  freedoms.  We 
must  continue  to  work  as  leaders  of  Ameri- 
can business,  to  preserve  our  free  enterprise 
system  and  Its  Siamese  twin— personal  liber- 
ty. There  is  no  greater  Inspiration  to  do  so 
than  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Win- 
ston Churchill  as  he  spoke  of  another  com- 
pelling challenge  at  the  onset  of  World  War 
II:  "Still  If  you  will  not  fight  when  you  can 
easily  win  without  bloodshed.  If  you  will  not 
fight  when  your  victory  can  be  sure  and  not 
too  costly,  you  may  come  to  the  moment 
when  you  will  have  to  fight  with  all  the 
odds  against  you  and  you  have  only  a  pre- 
carious chance  of  survival.  There  may  even 
be  a  worse  case;  you  may  have  to  fight  when 
there  Is  no  hope  of  victory  because  It  is 
better  to  perish  than  to  live  as  slaves." 

During  those  long  ago  dark  days  when 
Washington's  men  were  freezing  at  Valley 
Forge.  Tom  Payne  told  his  fellow  citizens 
"we  have  it  In  our  power  to  begin  the  world 
over  again."  We  today  have  that  same 
power.  We  can  begin  our  world  over  again  or 
take  the  chance  that  perhaps  one  day  If  we 
don't  we  will  have  to  face  our  children  or 
our  children's  children  when  they  ask  us 
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where  we  were  and  what  «e  were  doing  on 
the  day  that  freedom  was  lost  in  America. 

I  leave  you  this  challenge; 
One  man  awake. 
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brate this  occasion. 
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where  we  were  and  what  ue  were  doing  on 
the  day  that  freedom  was  lost  in  America. 

I  leave  you  this  challenge; 
One  man  awake. 
Can  awaken  smother. 

The  second  can  waken  his  next  door  broth- 
er. 
The  three  awake  can  raise  the  to^-n. 
By  turning  the  whole  place  upside  down. 
And  the  many  awake,  can  make  such  a  fuss. 
They  finally  awaken  the  rest  of  us. 
One  man  up  with  the  dawn  in  his  eyes- 
multiplies. 
The  resources  are  available.  The  promise 
remains.  It's  now  up  to  as.  The  American 
Dream  will  not  die.  if  we  make  the  commit- 
ment to  keep  it  alive.  It  is  your  business.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASIAN/PACIFIC 
AMERICAN  HERITAGE  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year.  Congress  passed  a  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  establish  a 
week  honoring  those  Americans  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  heritage.  Subse- 
quently, President  Carter  issued  a 
proclamation  establishing  this  week, 
the  week  of  May  7  to  14,  as  Asian/Pa- 
cific American  Heritage  Week. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  today  to 
join  my  colleagues  and  people 
throughout  the  country  as  we  recog- 
nize and  celebrate  this  occasion.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  establish- 
ing this  national  tribute,  I  believe  it  is 
important  this  week  to  stress  the 
mejuiing  of  this  occasion  not  only  for 
those  of  Asian  and  Pacific  heritage, 
but  for  all  Americans  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds. 

During  this  week,  in  communities 
throughout  this  land,  we  pay  tribute 
to  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans,  as 
well  as  their  ancestors  who  traveled 
thousands  of  miles  au;ros3  the  Pacific 
Ocean  seeking  the  unlimited  opportu- 
nities and  freedom  America  has  to 
offer. 

Despite  seemingly  iiisurmountable 
obstacles  faced  by  these  courageous 
pioneers,  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 
have  made  tremendous  strides  forward 
in  recent  years  to  overcome  the  many 
hurdles  that  confronted  them.  In  the 
process,  these  people  and  their  Ameri- 
can-bom children  have  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  every  field  of 
human  endeavor,  including  science, 
the  arts,  industry,  technology,  litera- 
ture, government,  and  commerce. 

During  these  days  of  tribute  and 
celebration,  we  will  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  fostering  an  increased  aware- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  history 
and  contributions  of  Asian  and  Pacific 
Americans  to  this  Nation.  I  am  encour- 
aged that  in  addition  to  proclaiming 
this  week,  the  President  has  called 
upon  all  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
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appropriate    programs    to    help    cele- 
brate this  occasion. 

Also  important  during  Heritage 
Week,  however,  is  the  fact  that  this 
week  affords  all  Americans  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  our  history  and 
to  develop  a  keener  sense  of  percep- 
tion of  our  national  ethnic  heritage. 

As  we  review  the  history  and  strug- 
gles of  Asian  and  Pacific  Americans 
this  week,  as  they  sought  to  make 
America  their  home,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  Americans  will  gain  a  more  mean- 
ingful understanding  of  the  founda- 
tion and  principles  upon  which  our 
Nation  has  been  built  and  is  still  build- 
ing. 

As  we  examine  and  celebrate  our 
heritage,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  it  is  because  of  our  diversity  and 
because  of  the  encouraged  preserva- 
tion of  our  diverse  ethnic  makeup  that 
we  have  become  the  great  nation  we 
are  today.  We  can  all  be  proud  that 
America  is  the  only  nation  in  the 
world  able  to  accommodate  socially, 
politically,  and  culturally,  millions  of 
people  from  all  comers  of  the  globe 
who  wish  to  make  America  their 
home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  American  of  Jap- 
anese descent.  I  take  great  pride  in 
participating  in  this  national  tribute.  I 
encourage  all  Americans  to  Join  in 
celebration  of  Asian/Pacific  American 
Heritage  Week.# 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  SAY  "NO"  TO 
SANDINISTA  BAIL-OUT  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  constantly  amazed  at  how  adept 
this  administration  is  at  ignoring  the 
mountain  of  evidence  that  has  been 
accumulating  regarding  the  slide  of 
Nicaragua  into  being  a  major  beach- 
head for  communism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. A  number  of  my  colleagues  and  I 
consider  this  a  very  short  slide.  How- 
ever, for  those  who  Initially  had 
doubts  about  the  Sandinista  junta's  al- 
legiances, those  doubts  should  be  dis- 
pelled by  now.  For  the  last  month  and 
a  half  the  news  from  Nicaragua, 
coming  directly  from  Radio  Sandino 
and  the  mouths  of  the  junta  members, 
shows  a  consistent  and  clear  policy  of 
implementing  Marxism  in  that  nation. 
It  is  tragic  to  watch  a  once  peaceful 
nation  torn  asunder  by  a  band  of  Com- 
munist guerrillas;  it  is  a  disaster  when 
you  realize  the  U.S.  Government  is 
taking  a  hand  in  bolstering  these  ter- 
rorists. If  the  Congress  moves  to  send 
the  Nicaragua  aid  bill  to  conference  it 
will  become  a  partner  to  this  betrayal 
of  freedom  in  Latin  America. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
Carter  administration  is  not  even  pa- 
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tient  enough  to  wait  for  the  Congress 
to  authorize  tax  dollars  for  the  San- 
dinistas. Just  before  the  April  recess 
the  State  Department  reprogramed 
$15  million  in  general  AID  funds  for 
rural  recovery  projects  in  Nicaragua. 
The  announcement  came  just  as  the 
Congress  recessed,  resulting  in  all  but 
1  day  of  the  15-day  waiting  period  to 
take  place  while  Congress  was  out  of 
town.  This  arrogance  of  power  is  as- 
tounding. What  can  be  so  pressing  in 
Nicaragua  that  the  Congress  must  be 
•'end  runned  "  in  order  to  rush  tax  dol- 
lars to  the  Sandinistas? 

The  reprograming  of  State  Depart- 
ment AID  funds  for  the  Sandini.stas 
shows  once  again  that  the  budget  that 
was  lean  and  bare  bones  is  very  flexi- 
ble when  Foggy  Bottom  has  a  pet 
project  it  wants  to  undertake.  Just  2 
weeks  ago  we  found  $12  million  in  the 
Voice  of  America  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  now  there  is  $15 
million  in  AID.  What  is  this?  How  can 
we  stand  by  and  let  this  administra- 
tion make  a  mockery  of  the  Federal 
budget? 

I  have  recently  received  word  of  yet 
another  reprograming  for  the  Sandin- 
istas. The  Defense  Security  Assistance 
Agency  has  found  $670,000  in  loose 
change  to  send  to  Nicaragua  for  na- 
tional reconstruction  and  defense. 
What  is  going  on  here?  Since  when  is 
It  the  policy  of  this  Nation  to  defend 
the  Sandinistas?  What  are  we  defend- 
ing the  Sandinistas  from?  This  money 
Is  supposed  to  go  for  roadbuilding 
equipment  and  transport  aircraft. 
What  are  we  doing  down  there?  Why 
does  the  Sandinistas  need  U.S.  tax  dol- 
lars for  military  transports?  Why  is 
the  Carter  administration  willing  to 
reprogram  yet  another  batch  of 
money  to  fund  the  Sandinista  military 
efforts? 

It  is  amazing  that  so  much  time  and 
effort  would  be  spent  circumventing 
procedure  for  the  Nicaraguan  regime. 
All  evidence  points  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sandinistas  have  moved  further  into 
the  Communist  orbit  since  this  House 
first  addressed  the  aid  issue.  On 
March  18  Radio  Sandino  boasted  of 
how  a  Cuban  brigade  was  building 
roads  in  Nicaragua.  Is  this  where  the 
military  funds  from  America  are  going 
to  go?  Also  in  March  and  April  high 
level  Sfindinistas  junta  members. 
Tomas  Borge,  Henry  Ruiz,  and  Moises 
Morales  toured  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastem  Europe  and  solidified  a 
number  of  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween the  Kremlin  and  Nicaragua. 
Does  this  sound  like  a  neutral  nation? 
Other  junta  members  have  revealed 
their  close  ties  to  Castro  in  Cuba  and 
to  the  Marxist  leaders  of  Grenada, 
Angola,  and  Eastern  Europe.  Can  we 
now  vote  to  send  this  bill  to  confer- 
ence in  violation  of  budget  procedures 
in  light  of  these  developments?  I  hope 
not. 

How  far  have  events  gone  to  draw 
Nicaragua   into   the   Marxist   sphere? 
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On  April  3,  1980,  Le  I»rensa  Grafica  of 
San  Salvador  stated  that  the  influx  of 
Soviet  advisers  and  diplomats  has 
turned  Nicaragua  into  a  Soviet  region- 
al base  for  operations  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  In  a  recent  Interview 
with  Panama  City  television  junta 
member  Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado  was 
asked  about  the  presence  of  outside 
advisers  and  specifically  about  the 
influx  of  Cubans.  He  stated,  "When 
we.  the  Nicaraguans,  talk  about  the 
Cubans  presence  we  do  so  gratefully." 
A  day  later  Mercado  remarked,  "Some 
Latin  American  sectors  are  overly  con- 
cerned regarding  a  Communist  Cuban 
presence  in  Nicaragua.  However,  they 
will  welcome  Fidel  like  a  god  in  a  few 
days.  You'll  see  "  Is  this  the  neutral 
government  we  are  expected  to  anoint 
with  American  tax  dollars? 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  write  off 
these  statements  as  harmless  rhetoric 
used  more  for  posturing  than  for 
policy.  This  could  be  true  if  it  were  not 
for  the  policies  being  carried  out  in 
Nicaragua.  Since  this  House  barely 
passed  the  Nicaragua  aid  bill  many 
policies  have  been  implemented  by  the 
junta  that  leaves  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  we  arc  dealing  with  committed 
Communists  who  have  no  Intention  of 
creating  a  democracy  in  Nicaragua.  On 
March  21  Paris  AFP  announced  that 
an  official  spokesman  for  the  Sandi- 
nista government  dismissed  the  possi- 
bility of  holding  any  kind  of  elections 
In  the  "short  or  medium  term."  The 
spokesman  said  "the  people  elected  us 
with  their  blood."  and  therefore  there 
was  no  need  for  new  elections.  How 
long  is  America  going  to  discoiuit  this 
type  of  evidence?  We  are  dealing  with 
a  dictatorship  and  we  should  not 
commit  Amci  ican  tax  dollars  for  their 
existence. 

Is  the  Government  open  in  spite  of 
its  declaration  against  elections?  I  will 
let  Radio  Sandino  answer  this  ques- 
tion. On  March  14  it  Einnounced  that 
In  order  to  consolidate  the  revolution, 
"the  popular  Sandinist  revolution  will 
be  thoroughly  purged  of  harmful  ele- 
ments, opportunists,  and  enemies  of 
the  revolutionary  process."  Is  not  this 
exactly  what  happened  In  the 
U.S.S.R..  Communist  China,  Cuba. 
Communist  Vietnam,  Communist 
Cambodia,  and  many  other  nations  to 
cover  up  the  violence  and  tragedy  that 
comes  when  communism  takes  hold? 
The  trappings  of  freedom  were  finally 
stripped  away  entirely  early  in  April 
when  the  major  newspaper  of  Nicara- 
gua, Le  Prensa,  was  seized  by  workers 
and  taken  over  by  the  Government- 
controlled  journalist  union.  How  many 
instances  like  this  are  necessary  for 
America  tc  realize  that  we  are  dealing 
with  a  consolidation  of  power  under 
communism? 

Within  the  Government  Itself  there 
has  been  a  purging  of  non-Marxists. 
Earlier  this  year  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues expressed  support  for  the  San- 
dinista junta  because  it  comprised 
other  elements  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. In  late  April  Alfonso  Robelo, 
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the  most  moderate  meml)er  of  the 
Junta,  tried  to  launch  a  new  political 
party  to  open  up  the  representation  of 
views  In  Nicaragua.  This  new  party, 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Movement 
(MDN),  was  immediately  branded  as  a 
"danger  to  the  revolution"  by  Carlos 
Nunez,  commander  of  the  Sandinista 
revolution.  As  the  junta  cracked  down 
on  free  political  expression,  first  Vio- 
leta  de  Chamorro  and  then  Robelo  re- 
signed from  the  jiuita.  Their  depar- 
tures were  denounced  by  the  Sandinis- 
tas, but  the  fact  remained  that  the 
only  group  represented  in  the  junta 
was  now  only  the  Communist  elements 
of  the  FSLN. 

What  of  the  great  education  pro- 
gram that  this  aid  will  help?  On  April 
15  the  Government  nationalized  11 
private  schools  in  the  name  of  the  rev- 
olution. Radio  Sandino  stated:  "Other 
private  schools,  particularly  religious 
schools,  will  come  under  state  control 
at  the  request  of  their  owTiers."  I 
wonder  how  voluntary  those  requests 
will  be  now  that  new  militias  have 
l)een  formed  to  protect  the  "Literacy 
Guerrillas'  according  to  Managua  Do- 
mestic Service  on  April  9. 

What  of  the  private  sector  in  Nicara- 
gua? Supposedly  this  aid  money  will 
go  to  preserve  the  private  businesses 
in  the  country.  On  April  11  Paris  AFP 
reported  that  Luis  Carrion  Montoya,  a 
leading  member  of  the  private  .sector 
and  head  of  the  National  Development 
Bank  resigned.  This  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  Initial  steps  to  create  one 
central  national  bank.  Paris  AFP  re- 
ported, "Some  sectors  of  the  Nicara- 
guan private  enterprise  reacted  to 
these  reports  by  asserting  that  if  such 
measures  are  Implemented  they  will 
be  a  step  toward  totalitarianism  in  the 
country's  economy."  Is  this  the  kind 
of  free  economy  we  are  sending  Ameri- 
can tax  dollars  to? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  with  inci- 
dent after  Incident  where  the  power  of 
the  state  in  the  name  of  the  revolution 
is  consolidating  power  under  the  Junta 
and  beginning  to  destroy  what  free- 
doms the  Nicaraguan  people  have  left. 
I  can  state  further  evidence  of  Cuban 
presence  In  Nicaragua  and  of  the  close 
ties  the  Junta  have  with  Castro.  This 
Is  all  public  knowledge  to  anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  follow  Radio  San- 
dino broadcasts  or  any  paper  in  Latin 
America.  Only  the  United  States 
seems  so  blind  to  the  facts  of  the 
matter.  The  American  media  finds 
these  Incidents  not  newsworthy  and 
the  Carter  administration  find*  them 
Irrelevant.  When  the  future  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean and  the  future  of  $75  million 
In  taxpayer  dollars  are  at  stake  I  find 
this  evidence  of  vital  Importance.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  refuse  to  buy  the 
official  rhetoric  and  listen  to  the  facts. 
I  hope  this  Chamber  can  go  on  record 
against  the  reprograming  of  phantom 
funds,  and  the  failing  out  of  a  marxist 
regime  by  voting  down  this  rule.* 
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METALS  EXPERT  SAYS  HUNT'S 
SILVER  STOCKPILING  MAKES 
HIM  A  HERO 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  the  recent  furor  over  the  downturn 
in  silver  prices  and  the  role  of  Mr. 
Bunker  Hunt,  one  vital  factor  has 
been  overlooked— the  role  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Mr.  Paul  Samoff,  a  com- 
modities specialist,  recently  pointed 
this  fact  out  in  an  article  In  the  Hous- 
ton Chronicle  of  April  23,  1980.  He 
points  out  that  it  Is  better  to  have 
someone  buy  and  hold  this  silver  In 
the  United  States  rather  than  have 
the  Soviet  Union  scoop  it  up  and  the 
silver  never  to  return  to  our  shores. 
The  column  follows: 

Metals  Expert  Says  Hui>rrs  Silver 

Stockpiling  Makes  Him  a  Hlko 

(By  Linda  Gillan) 

Instead  of  making  a  villain  out  of  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt,  the  United  Slates  should  be 
patting  him  on  the  back  as  a  hero,  says  a 
New  York  financial  expert. 

Paul  Samoff,  director  of  the  New  York 
Research  Department  for  ContiCommodity 
Services  Inc..  said  In  an  interview  thai  Hunt 
was  only  doing  what  the  U.S.  government 
has  failed  to  do— stockpile  silver  to  keep  it 
out  of  the  hands  of  communi.si  countries. 

The  silver  market  was  plunged  into  tur- 
moil when  the  billionaire  Texas  Hunt  broth- 
ers were  unable  to  meet  a  call  from  their 
broker,  Bache,  Halsey.  Stuart.  Shields.  Inc., 
for  more  cash— as  much  as  $200  million— to 
cover  silver  tx>ught  on  margin. 

T^e  call  c&me  after  silver  prices  fell  from 
a  high  of  $50  an  ounce  in  January  1980  to 
Just  above  $10  In  March,  after  the  Hunts 
had  acquired  some  12.000  silver  contracts. 

The  United  Stat«s  now  uses  atwut  160  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  per  year,  but  mines 
only  alx>ut  40  million  ounces,  said  Samoff. 
The  shortfall  is  made  up  by  recycled  silver, 
scrap  and  coin  melts  and  by  purchases  from 
Canada,  Mexico  and  Peru. 

"But  there's  an  Invisible  war  on  l)etween 
the  forces  of  communism  and  the  forces  of 
capitalism  over  silver."  he  said. 

At  present,  the  U.S.  Is  able  to  buy  from 
these  countries  and  we'll  probably  remain 
pretty  friendly  with  Canada,  "but  there  Is 
no  guarantee  that  Mexico  and  I*eru  can't 
get  together  and  form  a  cartel  like  OPEC 
for  oil."  Sarnoff  said. 

"Russia  mines  about  47  million  ounces  a 
year  now.  but  nobody  but  me  seems  to  knou 
how  much  they  use." 

With  a  population  of  over  300  million  and 
what  he  figures  Is  a  high  per  capita  usage  of 
silver,  he  said  that  country  may  have  a 
shortfall  of  85  million  to  110  million  ounces 
per  year. 

"As  they  become  more  westernized,  the 
need  for  silver  will  become  more  Intense. 
There's  a  possibility  that  in  the  last  few 
years  they  have  been  concentrating  on  t)e€f- 
Ing  up  their  military  uses  of  silver."  said 
Samoff. 

He  charges  that  the  United  Stales  has 
mismanaged  its  silver  stockpile  and  has  only 
139.5  million  ounces  remaining,  less  than  a 
year's  consumption. 

Future  competition  with  Russia  In  the 
silver  market  "all  depends  on  how  badly  t^e 
Soviet  Union  will  need  silver  in  the  next  five 
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Again,  on  Inauguration  Day,  January  20,        The    Congressional    Budget    Office    has    dlculously  low  in  relation  to  benefits  re- 

1977.  camellias  played  a  key  role  in  the    given  its  blessing  to  a  proposal.made  last    celved. 

decorations  of  the  White  House.  The  most     year  by  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun-        It   Is  possible  for  a  retired  government 
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years."  That  country  Is  now  competing  In 
the  spot  silver  market. 

That's  why  Bunker  Hunt  was  a  patriot  ac- 
cording to  Samoff.  "As  long  as  someone  in 
the  VS.  had  the  siJver.  we  controlled  it.  He 
was  not  a  villain,  as  the  papers  and  maga- 
zines made  him  out  to  be." 

Samoff  said  most  of  the  silver  Nelson 
Bunker  Hunt  had  was  acquired  at  less  than 
$10  an  ounce,  "and  Id  be  willing  to  wager 
he  didn't  lose  any  money  and  that  his  posi- 
tion in  silver  is  Just  the  same  now  as  It  was 
then. 

"He's  an  admirable,  smart  man." 

Samoff,  in  Houston  to  speak  to  the  Finan- 
cial Analysts  Federation  conference  at  the 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  said,  "Right  now 
today  If  1  had  extra  money.  I  would  go  out 
and  buy  silver  dollars  at  $15  or  $16  in  a  coin 
store.  I'd  buy  five  or  three  or  even  two  a 
week."  and  hang  onto  them. 

"If  I  were  a  poor  person,  which  I'm  not  I'd 
Just  save  pennies,"  U.S.  pennies  are  95  per- 
cent copper  and  It  costs  the  federal  govern- 
ment 3Vi  cents  to  make  each  one. 

"If  someone  gets  in  the  White  House  who 
recognizes  that,  they'll  stop  making  them. " 
said  Samoff,  and  the  coins  will  become  col- 
lectors' items,  as  well  as  being  valuable  for 
their  copper. 

Gold,  he  said,  is  still  the  best  investment 
around.  "It's  portable,  exportable  and  non- 
reportable,  and  on  your  death  bed  you  can 
Just  say.  Here,  Sonny,  it's  all  yours'  and 
hand  him  your  bag  of  gold."* 


BILL  TO  HONOR  EDITH  GREEN 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

or  0R£GON 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  offer  for  this  body's 
consideration  and  approval  a  bill  hon- 
oring a  former  Member  of  the  House. 
Edith  Green.  In  honoring  our  distin- 
guished and  able  former  colleague,  we 
also  honor  the  city  she  served  so  ably. 
by  naming  the  Federal  building  in 
downtown  Portland.  Oreg..  the  Edith 
Green  Federal  Building. 

Edith  Green  served  Oregon's  Third 
District  in  nine  consecutive  Congresses 
from  1955  to  1974.  In  those  two  dec- 
ades of  service  she  devoted  her  time 
and  indefatigable  energy  to  a  whole 
spectrum  of  issues.  But  from  the  be- 
ginning she  focused  her  concerns  on 
education.  Serving  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  she  rose  to  be 
second  ranking  and  chaired  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Post -Secondary 
Education.  Prom  that  position  she 
became  one  of  Americas  champions  of 
education. 

The  daughter  of  schoolteachers. 
and  herself  a  schoolteacher  for  14 
years  before  coming  to  the  House. 
Mrs.  Green  can  take  credit  for  legisla- 
tion profoundly  affecting  the  educa- 
tional structure  of  this  country.  Large- 
ly through  her  efforts.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Higher  Education  Acts  of 
1965  and  1967  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Facilities  Act.  She  also  had  a 
hand  in  raising  the  collective  con- 
sciousness of  Congress,  long  before  it 
became  fashionable,  on  the  problems 
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of  sex  discrimination  in  education  and 
the  job  market.  A  staunch  defender  of 
women's  rights  20  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Green  wrote  a  bill  critically  important 
in  the  fight  for  women's  equality— the 
Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963. 

A  lifelong  Democrat  and  Oregonian. 
Mrs.  Green  retired  from  Congress  in 
1974  but  has  actively  continued  her  af- 
filiation with  the  education,  business, 
and  political  communities  In  Oregon 
and  across  the  country.  Her  accom- 
plishment on  behalf  of  education  have 
been  readily  acknowledged  by  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  across  the 
country  in  the  form  of  29  honorary 
doctoral  and  advanced  degrees.  Her 
political  acumen  enjoys  as  wide  a 
reputation  on  the  local  and  the  na- 
tional scene.  She  served  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion in  1956  when  she  seconded  the 
nomination  of  Adlai  Stevenson  for  the 
Presidency.  In  1960  she  spoke  at  the 
convention  on  behalf  of  John  Kenne- 
dy's candidacy  and  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  1964  and  1968  conventions. 

When  my  friend.  Mrs.  Green,  left 
Congress  in  1974,  she  did  not  retire. 
She  continues  to  play  £ui  important 
role  in  Oregon  politics  as  well  as  serv- 
ing on  the  board  of  directors  for  sever- 
al major  corporations.  In  naming  the 
Portland  Federal  Building  after  my 
able  predecessor  from  the  third  dis- 
trict, we  create  a  reminder  to  all  Or- 
egonians  and  to  all  Americans  of  what 
energy,  intelligence,  and  determina- 
tion may  accomplish.* 
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THE  YEAR  OF  THE  CAMELLIA 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
memorative postage  stamps  offer  us  a 
unique  opportunity  to  salute  persons, 
events,  or  natural  treasures  which  are 
of  special  significance  to  American 
liie. 

The  camellia  is  particularly  repre- 
sentative of  America.  With  its  origin 
in  the  Far  East;  its  distribution 
throughout  the  temperate  worlds;  its 
unusual  bloom  seasqn  throughout  fall, 
winter,  and  spring;  and  its  multiplicity 
of  forms,  color,  texture,  and  size,  the 
camellia  is  a  fitting  parallel  to  the 
multiple  origins,  phyletic  characteris- 
tics, and  forms  of  the  melting  pot 
which  is  our  America, 

To  honor  this  aristocrat  of  flowers,  I 
have  urged  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
issue  a  commemorative  camellia 
stamp.  What  year  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  approving  this  singular 
recognition  than  1980— "The  Year  of 
the  Camellia"? 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Brown,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Camellia  Soci- 
ety, which  is  headquartered  in  Fort 
Valley,  Ga.,  is  a  true  scholar,  whose 
botanical  expertise  and  dedicated  lead- 


ership are  of  vital  importance  In  the 
camellia  commemorative  stamp  cru- 
sade. Equally  invaluable  have  been  the 
spendid  contributions  of  the  society's 
president.  Dr.  Dan  Nathan,  who  has 
donated  a  yeoman's  share  of  time  and 
energy  to  our  efforts. 

Mr.  Brown  has  prepared  an  excel- 
lent, absorbing  account  of  the  merits 
of  this  incomparably  beautiful  treas- 
ure of  nature,  and  I  commend  this 
knowledgeable  backgroimd  analysis  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Camellias  were  known  in  the  Orient  for  at 
least  2,000  years  before  Christ.  Because  of 
the  lack  of  trade  between  the  Orient  and 
the  Western  World,  the  camellia  is  not 
known  to  have  come  to  the  Western  World 
until  the  I700's. 

The  first  camellia  species,  the  common  tea 
plant  which  is  known  as  Camellia  sinensis, 
first  came  to  this  country  and  was  planted 
In  the  Trust  Gardens  in  Savannah,  Georgia 
In  1772  according  to  the  U.S.  Patent  Office 
report  of  1857.  For  some  reason  or  other, 
tea  growing  in  our  country  was  not  effec- 
tive. In  1813,  more  serious  effort  was  made 
to  grow  tea  in  Charleston,  S.C.  Here  too  it 
did  not  flourish. 

Contrary  to  "camellia  mythology"  the  Ca- 
mellia jarwnica— the  flowering  variety  so 
well  known— did  not  reach  America  first  in 
the  South.  Believe  it  or  not,  it  entered  this 
country  in  1797  when  it  was  imported  into 
Hoboken,  N.J.  by  Mr.  John  Stevens.  One  of 
the  first  camellias  was  the  'Alba  Plena',  the 
beautiful  white  camellia  that  is  grown  in  all 
camellia-growing  areas  of  the  world  and 
which  inspired  the  noted  writer,  Alexander 
Dumas,  to  write  "La  Dame  aux  Camelia" 
which  was  later  portrayed  in  that  famous 
movie  "Camllle"  by  Greta  Garbo. 

The  camellia,  then,  spread  to  the  South 
later,  entering  first  Into  the  major  port 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston, 
Savannah  and  in  1850  found  its  way  into 
California,  the  year  that  that  sUte  joined 
the  Union. 

1980  was  named  the  Year  of  The  Camellia 
to  honor  these  many  early  camellia  pioneers 
and  to  celebrate  the  Thirty-fifth  Anniversa- 
ry of  the  fouhding  of  the  American  Camel- 
lia Society.  This  Society  which  is  now  com- 
prised of  more  than  5,000  members  in  44 
states  of  the  Union  and  in  24  overseas  coun- 
tries, is  engaged  In  research  to  spread  the 
general  growing  area  of  the  camellia  both 
northward  and  southward  and  is  working 
with  scientists  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  and  Japan  with  the  yellow  camellia 
in  an  effort  to  bring  forth  many  new  and 
startling  flowers. 

Camellias  have  played  a  role  in  White 
House  decorations  beginning  with  President 
Andrew  Jackson.  President  Franklin  Pierce, 
a  Yankee  from  New  Hampshire,  also  used 
camellias  at  his  State  Dinners;  but  he  was 
probably  encouraged  by  Mrs.  Clement  Clay 
of  Alabama  when  she  wrote  "For  an  entire 
season,  the  Japonica  (as  camellias  were 
known  by  the  Southerners)  was  the  only 
flower  seen  at  the  houses  of  the  fashionable 
or  mixing  in  the  toilettes  of  the  belles."  Ca- 
mellias played  a  role  at  different  times  and 
on  July  25,  1957  blooming  camellia  plants 
graced  both  sides  of  the  reviewing  stands 
for  the  inaugural  parade  of  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and  a  beautiful  plant 
of  that  variety  was  planted  on  the  White 
House  lawn  In  1958.  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon  also  were  fond  lovers  of  camellias  and 
had  them  from  time  to  time.  The  American 
Camellia  Society  sent  camellias  for  the 
Thanksgiving  decorations  of  the  While 
House    in     1976— the    Bicentennial    Year. 
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Again,  on  Inauguration  Day.  January  20. 
1977,  camellias  played  a  key  role  in  the 
decorations  of  the  White  House.  The  most 
recent  lavish  display  of  camellias  at  the 
White  House  was  at  the  historic  State 
Dinner  that  President  Carter  had  for  Vice 
Premier  Teng  Hsiao-ping  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  recognize  not  only  the 
beauty  of  the  camellia,  not  only  the  useful 
ness  of  the  Camellia  sinensis  species  which 
provides  us  tea,  not  only  for  the  gracious 
decorations,  but  also  as  a  plant  growing  in 
the  lowliest  of  the  gardens  to  the  lavish  es- 
tates. The  camellia  is  not  a  wealthy  man's 
plant  as  it  Is  cheaper  than  many  other  spe- 
cialized plant  genus.  The  camellia  is  not  a 
difficult  plant  to  grow  as  many  believe.  Yes. 
it  is  fitting  that  we  take  this  time  to  ac- 
knowledge 1980  as  The  Year  of  The  Camel- 
lia.* 


ULTIMATE  OUTRAGE— TAXING 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ultimate  outrage  is  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  describe  the  proposal  that  the 
Federal  Government  tax  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  It  is  an  outrage,  all  right, 
and  I  certainly  hoj)e  that  this  body 
will  not  even  dignify  the  matter  by 
giving  it  serious  consideration.  We 
ought  to  pass  without  delay  legLsIation 
such  as  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
292,  which  I  have  introduced  to  put  an 
end  to  £iny  further  talk  of  reducing  by 
direct  Government  tax  the  meager 
income  security  of  senior  citizens 
which  this  Government  already  re- 
duces indiscriminately  through  the 
hidden  tax  of  inflation.  I  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  on  the  sub- 
ject which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Muskegon  (Mich.)  Chronicle,  and 
again  urge  that  we  take  action  to  put 
an  end  to  this  nonsense: 
[From  the  Sunday  Chronicle,  Muskegon, 
Mich.,  Apr.  27.  1980] 

The  Carter  administration  has  come  up 
over  the  last  few  years  with  some  mind-bog- 
gling examples  of  lusting  after  the  public 
purse  to  fuel  one  or  another  of  the  budget- 
busting,  inflationary  programs  so  dear  to 
the  liberal  heart— and  so  devastatingly  and 
directly  responsible  for  the  Inflationary 
fires  in  which  the  nation  writhes. 

The  Carterites  wanted  to  tax  your  fringe 
benefits  as  income,  kill  your  deduction  for 
charitable  contributions,  cut  your  Social  Se- 
curity benefits,  raise  the  minimum  age  for 
eligibility  as  high  as  70— even,  at  one  time, 
drive  a  stake  throdgh  the  struggling  heart 
of  your  Social  Security  burial  benefit. 

Well,  by  dad,  they  didn't  get  away  with  it. 
Roars  of  public  outrage  drove  them  scut- 
tling back  across  the  drawbridges  protecting 
their  bureaucratic  fortresses. 

But  today,  pensioners,  a  new  warning. 
Under  the  election-year  gun  to  whittle  down 
the  mountain  of  government  costs  they  are 
responsible  for.  the  administration's  dra- 
goons have  sallied  forth  again,  planning  this 
time— can  you  believe  it?— to  tax  your  Social 
Security  benefits! 

You  heard  it  right. 
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The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
given  its  blessing  to  a  proposal  .made  last 
year  by  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  sock  It  to  the  millions  of  fixed-income 
elderly  who  depend  on  those  small,  and  in- 
creasingly Inadequate  Social  Security  sti- 
pends to  eke  out  a  hang-on-by-the-nails  ex- 
istence. 

A  danged  outrage?  That's  all  too  mild. 

But  the  administration's  shock  troops  say 
they're  ready  for  the  counterattack. 

Relax,  you'll  be  told.  We're  only  after  the 
"rich"  Social  Security  recipients,  those  ob- 
scenely affluent  p)oor  souls— a  man  with  an 
elderly  spouse,  say.  Just  retired— whose 
benefit  payments,  plus  "outside"  income, 
add  to  $10,000  or  more. 

Beyond  that,  even  those  pensioners  lolling 
about  in  relative  luxury  wiU  be  taxed  on 
"only"  half  their  benefits.  Those  who  make 
less  than  $10,000— the  "poor"— won't  get 
their  wallets  sUt.  Only  those  $10,000  big 
spenders. 

Of  course,  with  the  prospect  of  biannual 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  based  on  the 
Consumers  Price  Index,  the  single  worker 
Just  retired  earning  the  maximum,  supple- 
mented by  any  additional  Income  he  can  lay 
his  aging  hands  on,  can  figure  to  make  the 
fed's  tax  "hit  list"  before  many  more  years 
are  out. 

And  that's  the  bureaucratic  beauty  "Of  It. 
The  tax  revenues  rise  by  the  year  as  more 
and  more  retirees  move  within  range  of  the 
federal  tax  grab. 

Readers,  that's  rotten.  The  whole  Idea  Is 
as  insulting  and  demeaning  as  It  is  unrealis- 
tic and  asinine. 

The  notion  that  millions  of  senior  citizens 
trying  to  cope  with  prices  under  the  Carter 
Inflation  are  so  well-heeled  they  can  afford 
to  hand  back  a  big  handful  of  those  bare 
subsistence  dollars  is.  Is  ,  .  we  can't  find  a 
family  newspaper  word  to  do  justice  to  so 
Infuriating  an  assertion. 

To  be  sure,  the  $10.000-plus  pensioner 
couples— to  be  Joined  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  each  year— are  better  off  than 
those  living  literally  hand-to-mouth  on 
muclv«maller  checks. 

But  they're  sure  as  heck  Just  making  It— 
and  don't  forget  they  worked  long  and 
hard— and  productively— to  be  given  back  as 
little  as  they  get  in  dollars  that  shrink  as 
steadily  as  the  Carter  administration 
shrinks  from  making  any  real  fight  against 
the  inflation  that  shrinks  the  wallets  of 
every  suffering  taxpayer,  pensioner  or  not. 

The  Carterites  have  another  argument. 
Or  more  accurately,  a  defense— If  It  can  l>e 
so  dignified. 

They  say  the  plan  doesn't  amount  to 
double  taxation  because  only  half  the  Social 
Security  contribution— the  amount  deduct- 
ed from  wages— was  taxed.  The  other  half, 
paid  by  the  employer,  wasn't  taxed. 

Big  deal!  What  then  of  that  big  part  of 
the  population  that  is  self-employed? 

As  we  have  many  times  said,  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  has  faults.  It  should  In  some 
areas  be  reformed  In  the  cause  of  equity  and 
changes  should  be  made  to  keep  it  solvent— 
particularly  changes  that  would  tie  future 
benefits  to  prices  rather  than  wages,  and 
bring  the  6.5  million  federal,  state  and  local 
government  workers  now  excluded,  into  the 
system. 

The  government  worker  "outsiders  "—In- 
cluding those  dedicated  inflation-fighters, 
the  members  of  Congress— are  left  free  to 
collect  their  pension  funds  and  also  moon- 
light or  take  another  job  to  earn  the  mini- 
mum Social  Security  benefit— a  neat 
"double-dip,"  particularly  so  because  the 
minimum  benefit  is  disproportionately  high 
under  Social  Security,  meaning  that  double- 
dipper's  contributions  to  the  system  are  ri- 
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diculously  low  In  relation  to  benefits  re- 
ceived. 

It  is  possible  for  a  retired  government 
worker  to  pay  as  little  as  $111  Into  Social 
Security  over  a  lifetime  to  collect  benefits  of 
as  much  as  $114  a  month. 

If  these  workers  were  taken  Into  the 
fold — 44  per  cent  of  whom  double-dip  right 
now— the  government  would  take  in  a  whop- 
ping additional  $10  billion  a  year  In  revenue, 
lightening  the  tax  load  on  the  108  million 
taxpayers  already  covered— and  kill  for  all 
time  any  such  gut-wrenching  proposal  as  to 
tax  Social  Security  payments. 

There  must  be  an  end  to  taxing  the  pro- 
ductive segment  of  our  society  to  ball  out 
the  unproductive.  Low  productivity  is  one  of 
the  major  causes  of  the  present  economic 
crisis,  and  any  effort  to  penalize  individual 
Initiative  and  effort— which  this  new  pro- 
posal represents— Is.  to  twist  the  phrase  a 
bit.  obscenely  unprofitable 

We  associate  ourselves  with  The  Detroit 
News'  comment  that  "Surely  the  day  should 
come  In  each  worker's  life  when  he  Is  per- 
mitted to  keep  what  is  his,  even  If  it  is  only 
a  modest  Social  Security  check. 

"To  try  to  deny  him  the  whole  of  that 
little  check  is  rather  rotten,  we  think,  and 
raises  questions  at>out  what  might  be  next 
on  the  agenda  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

"A  tax  on  coffins,  perhaps?" 

Well  said.  News.  The  Carterites.  after  all. 
may  yet  be  bent  on  digging  a  grave  for  that 
very  modest  burial  fee,  and  nailing  down  a 
coffin  tax  would  end  It  all  appropriately— a 
society  bound  womb  to  tomb  In  tax-bill 
crepe.« 


LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  PAST- 
DUE  PAYMENTS  OF  BENEFITS 
OF  DECEASED  BENEFICIARIES 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OPCAuroRiriA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  provide  for  the  payment  of  past- 
due  supplemental  security  income 
bepefits  to  the  representative  payee  of 
a  deceased  beneficiary. 

This  legislation  would  prevent 
future  Inequities  such  as  occurred  to  a 
constituent  of  mine.  Ms.  Jeanlne 
Smith,  in  1974,  Ms.  Smith  applied  for 
SSI  benefits  on  behalf  of  her  grand- 
mother. Rosette  Guidet,  who  had  re- 
cently been  placed  In  a  board-and-care 
facility  for  the  aged.  While  her  appli- 
cation was  being  processed.  Ms.  Smith 
paid  a  monthly  advance  payment  of 
$250.  Two  months  later,  and  without 
ever  having  received  any  SSI  checks, 
Ms.  Guidet  passed  away.  The  Social 
Security  Administration  then  denied 
payment  of  the  SSI  checks  to  the 
granddaughter.  Ms.  Smith,  for  reim- 
bursement. This  is  because  section 
1631(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vides that  money  due  a  recipient  who 
dies  can  only  be  paid  to  the  deceased 
Individual's  eligible  spouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  provision  of  law  is 
Inequitable  and  unreasonable.  Since 
the  courts  have  recently  ruled  that 
posthumous  reimbursements  to  repre- 
sentative payees  are  not  allowed  by 
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law.  there  Is  a  real  possibility  that 
qualified  potential  SSI  beneficiaries 
will  be  refused  much-needed  care  or 
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Federal  oil  import  agency  (H.R.  3604), 
goes  a  long  way  towsu-d  curbing  depen- 
dence on  foreign  oil,  bringing  down 
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lands  is  needed  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  oil  and  gas  production  in  th(» 
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tion  can  be  set  at  the  maximum  effi- 
cient   recovery    rate    instead    of    the 

loecor  ratjis  aa  nftpn  t.hp  CAxe  at.  nres- 
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return  for  dedicated  ser\ices  to  his 
campaign,  he  will  present  the  National 
Education    AiKorlation    with    its    own 
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educators  of  this  country  and  the  president 
of  the  United  States.  We  formed  this  part- 
nership nearly  four  years  ago.  .  .  ." 
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law.  there  is  a  real  possibility  that 
qualified  potential  SSI  beneficiaries 
will  be  refused  much-needed  care  or 
services  until  the  administrative  pa- 
perwork on  their  claims  has  been  proc- 
essed. This  can  talie  weeks  or  months. 
even  when  there  is  no  doubt  about  eli- 
gibility. Similarly,  recipients  whose 
checks  are  late  may  find  creditors  re- 
luctant to  provide  for  their  care  if  the 
creditors  know  that  posthumous  reim- 
bursements to  representative  payees 
are  not  aUowed  by  law. 

This  carmot  be  allowed  to  happen.  It 
is  unfair  to  our  Nation's  SSI  beneficia- 
ries. It  is  unfair  to  creditors,  and  it  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  purposes  of 
the  SSI  program.  Accordingly.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  Congress  to  act  expe- 
ditiously on  this  very  important  meas- 
ure.* 


CONYERS  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  PUBLIC  OIL  AND  GAS 
DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAI* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
things  today  are  as  important  as  solv- 
ing America's  energy  problems.  The 
cost  of  energy,  particularly  foreign  oil. 
is  the  major  factor  behind  the 
runaway  Inflation  and  unemployment. 
In  1980  the  United  States  will  spend  in 
excess  of  S80  biUion  on  oil  imports; 
nearly  half  of  all  the  oil  we  consume 
comes  from  abroad.  For  consumers  the 
price  of  gasoline  and  heating  oil  has 
doubled  In  most  cases  during  the  past 
year. 

Creating  a  national  energy  program 
that  is  responsive  to  consumers  and 
that  is  under  public  control  is  the  key 
to  solving  the  economic  problems  we 
face.  Unfortunately,  very  little  has 
been  done  so  far  to  deal  with  the 
major  obstacles:  the  need  to  lessen  the 
dependence  on  foreign  oU  and  to  curb 
the  inordinate  control  that  the  big  oU 
companies  exercise  over  the  entire 
energy  field;  the  need  to  control  and 
roU  back  the  prices  consumers  pay  for 
energy;  and  the  need  to  create  new 
energy  sources. 

Today  I  am  Introducing  the  Federal 
Oil  and  Gas  Development  Act  of  1980 
(H.R.  7282).  the  purpose  of  which  is: 

To  protect  the  rights  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  oil  and  gas  resources 
that  exist  on  Federal  public  lands; 

To  accelerate  the  development  and 
production  of  the  enormous  oil  and 
gas  resources  that  exist  on  Federal 
lands; 

To  assure  that  the  public  receives  a 
fair  return  on  the  value  of  Federal  oil 
and  gas  production;  and 

To  provide  full  Information  to  the 
public  on  oU  and  gas  resources  that 
exist  on  Federal  lands. 

The  legislation  I  have  Introduced, 
along  with  an  earlier  bill  to  create  a 
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Federal  oil  Import  agency  (H.R.  3604). 
goes  a  long  way  toward  curbing  depen- 
dence on  foreign  oil,  bringing  down 
the  price  of  oil  and  gas.  and  lessening 
the  control  of  the  oil  companies. 

The  existing  system  whereby  private 
individuals  and  corporations  obtain  oil 
and  gas  leases  on  Federal  lands  has 
proven  itself  to  be  contrary  to  national 
interest  and  subject  to  widespread 
abuse.  The  legislation  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing represents  a  clean  break  with 
the  past.  It  provides  for  a  completely 
new  approach  by  creating  a  Federal 
corporation  along  the  lines  of  TVA  to 
handle  all  new  oil  and  gas  production 
on  Federal  lands.  This  alternative  ap- 
proach has  operated  successfully 
abroad  and,  for  the  past  40  years,  in 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  through  the  Long 
Beach  oil  properties  department. 

Under  the  leasing  system,  basic  geo- 
physical data  required  to  make  reli- 
able estimates  of  reserves  is  treated  as 
proprietary  information  by  the  lessees. 
The  Departments  of  Energy  and  Inte- 
rior obtain  only  the  information  that 
the  lessees  voluntarily  furnish. 

The  Government  also  relies  on  gen- 
erally unaudited  information  from  the 
firms  that  are  producing  oil  and  gas  on 
F'ederal  lands  and  therefore  lacks  fully 
reliable  information  on  the  amounts 
of  such  production.  There  is  evidence 
presented  in  a  recent  GAO  report  that 
the  Government  falls  to  collect  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  royalties  that  are 
due  to  it. 

The  Mmeral  Leasing  Act  of  1920 
provides  for  the  awarding  of  leases  to 
private  persons  for  the  exploration, 
development,  and  production  of  oil 
and  gas  on  Federal  lands.  Leases  for 
land  with  known  oil  or  gas  deposits  are 
awarded  on  a  competitive  basis.  How- 
ever, many  leases  are  assigned 
through  a  noncompetitive  lottery 
system.  Recently,  widespread  fraud 
and  abuse  have  been  uncovered  in 
regard  to  the  awarding  of  noncompeti- 
tive leases  through  lotteries.  Last  Feb- 
ruary the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
suspended  the  lotteries  and  urged 
Congress  to  reform  the  system.  At 
that  time  Frank  Gregg.  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
stated  that— 

The  evidence  suggests  that  the  noncom- 
petitive leasing  system  has  been  subjected 
to  such  thorough  manipulation  that  the 
possibility  of  lawful  bona  fide  participants 
successfully  obtaining  a  lease  has  In  many 
cases  been  reduced  to  a  very  low  leveL 

The  Secretary  indicated  that  as 
much  as  80  percent  of  the  applications 
may  have  involved  fraudulent  prac- 
tices because  of  the  ability  of  third 
parties  to  buy  up  Individual  leases  for 
purely  speculative  gain.  "What  you 
want  it  to  do."  Guy  Martin,  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  com- 
mented, "is  to  create  greater  oil  and 
gas  development,  not  just  a  market  for 
speculation." 

New  legislation  in  dealing  with  the 
extraction  of  oil  and  gas  on  Federal 
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lands  is  needed  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

First,  oil  and  gas  production  In  the 
United  States  can  be  substantially  in- 
creased and  oil  imports  corresponding- 
ly reduced  by  a  virgorous  program  of 
exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion on  Federal  lands,  onshore  and  off- 
shore. 

The  present  leasing  system  leaves 
the  initiative  for  bringing  in  produc- 
tion of  more  oil  and  gas  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  lessees, 
subject  only  to  due  diligence  clauses  in 
the  leases  which  are  generally  only 
weakly  enforced. 

Under  the  leasing  system,  a  national 
policy  to  insure  oil  and  gas  production 
on  Federal  lands  can  only  be  effectu- 
ated by  Increasing  the  economic  incen- 
tives to  the  oil  and  gas  producers,  that 
is.  by  raising  prices.  Even  then,  there 
is  no  assurance  that  the  volume  of  oil 
imports  will  be  reduced  because  the 
level  of  oil  Imports  relative  to  domestic 
production  rests  on  the  relative  profit- 
abilities of  foreign  and  domestic  oil 
rather  than  on  price  alone. 

Second,  the  Federal  Oil  and  Gas  De- 
velopment Corporation  would  exercise 
full  Initiative  In  deciding  upon  the 
times,  geographical  locations,  and 
rates  of  drilling  according  to  a  rational 
plan  of  resource  development.  This 
would  enable  the  establishment  of  a 
sequence  of  priorities  for  the  explora- 
tion, development,  and  extraction  of 
oil  and  gas  on  Federal  lands,  taking 
into  account  geological  promise,  re- 
gional needs,  and  transportation  facili- 
ties. Under  the  present  leasing  system, 
the  sole  determinant  of  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration and  development  priorities 
in  the  outlook  for  maximum  profit- 
making. 

Third,  the  existing  system  of  the 
leasing  of  oil  and  gas  mineral  rights  on 
Federal  lands  yields  a  poor  financial 
return  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

The  reasons  for  the  poor  rate  of 
return  are  several. 

One  is  that  oil  and  gas  mineral 
rights  are  leased  without  adequate 
knowledge  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  prospects  for  discovering 
oil  and  gas.  the  amounts  of  oil  and  gas 
likely  to  be  discovered,  and  the  likely 
costs  of  extraction,  which  results  in 
leases  that  are  undervalued  at  the 
time  of  leasing. 

Another  is  that  the  royalty  system 
under  mineral  rights  leasing  allows  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  sales  prices  of 
the  oil  and  gas,  less  costs  of  explora- 
tion and  development,  to  be  retained 
by  the  lessee.  Under  the  Federal  Oil 
and  Gas  Development  Corporation, 
the  private  contractors  would  receive  a 
much  smaller  percentage  of  the  net 
profits.  In  the  case  of  the  Long  Beach 
Oil  Properties  In  California,  an  exist- 
ing public  corporation  of  similar  pur- 
pose, the  private  contractors  receive  4 
percent  of  net  profits. 

Finally,  oil  and  gas  production  from 
each  field  controlled  by  the  Corpora- 
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tion  can  be  set  at  the  maximum  effi- 
cient recovery  rate  instead  of  the 
lesser  rates  as  often  the  case  at  pres- 
ent because  of  lessee's  interest  else- 
where. As  for  example  the  holding 
back  of  domestic  production  In  favor 
of  more  profitable  oil  Imports. 

Fourth,  considerable  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction is  locked  In,  or  at  least  Indefi- 
nitely delayed,  because  of  an  Inad- 
equate mechanism  to  enforce  due  dili- 
gence clauses  with  respect  to  timely 
exploration  and  development.  Under 
the  proposed  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and 
the  President  of  the  Corporation 
would  be  required  to  review  annually 
the  performance  of  all  existing  lessees 
on  Federal  lands.  Those  lessees  not  ex- 
ercising due  diligence  would  be  subject 
to  cancellation  of  their  leases  under 
the  existing  terms  of  the  leases.  The 
mineral  rights  for  oil  and  gas  would 
then  be  automatically  transferred  to 
the  Corporation. 

The  bill  provides  a  new  framework 
for  oil  and  gas  development  on  Federal 
lands: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will 
continue  to  oversee  the  management 
of  all  Federal  lands  with  respect  to  en- 
vironmental protection  and  make  the 
determination  on  which  lands  explora- 
tion and  development  will  be  opened. 

For  all  unleased  lands  that  are  avail- 
able for  development,  the  new  inde- 
pendent Federal  OU  and  Gas  Develop- 
ment Corporation  will  assiune  control. 
In  place  of  leases  it  will  solicit  con- 
tracts on  a  competitive  basis  that  wiU 
specify  the  proposed  percentage  of 
profits  that  shall  be  paid  to  the  con- 
tractor, the  amount  of  any  Initial 
bonus,  and  the  fees  that  the  contrac- 
tor Incurs  for  the  cost  of  exploration 
and  development. 

The  Corporation  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  sale  of  any  oil  and  gas  devel- 
oped on  Federal  lands  to  qualified 
buyers  so  as  to  insure  that  supplies  are 
allocated  equitably  and  competition 
among  refiners  is  maximized. 

The  rights  to  leases  that  expire  or 
are  canceled  for  reason  of  failure  to 
exercise  due  diligence  shall  be  trans- 
ferred from  Interior  to  the  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Corporation  consists  of  a  five- 
member  board,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  Senate  consent  whose  mem- 
bers can  serve  a  maximum  of  two  17- 
year  terms. 

The  Corporation  will  be  operated  as 
a  quasi-private  firm  using  established 
business  procedures.* 


THE  BIG  CARTER  PAYOFF 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Carter  will  formally  make  the 
largest  political  payoff  in  history.  In 
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return  for  dedicated  ser\ices  to  his 
campaign,  he  will  present  the  National 
Education  Association  with  Its  own 
Cabinet  Department,  the  $15  billion 
Education  Department. 

Those  are  not  my  words,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, but  those  of  nationally  syndicated 
columnist  Richard  Reeves.  The 
column  appeared  only  a  few  days  after 
Secretary  of  Education  Hufstedler  de- 
livered a  bitter  partisan  political 
attack  on  the  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  precisely  what 
many  of  us  warned  It  would  be:  a  $15 
billion  political  payoff  to  special  Inter- 
ests. 

At  this  point  I  insert  In  the  Record, 
"Carter's  Biggest  Payoff,"  by  Richard 
Reeves,  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
May  5,  1980: 

Cakter's  Biggest  Payoff 

Washington.— On  Wednesday,  President 
Carter  will  formally  make  the  largest  politi- 
cal payoff  in  American  history.  In  return 
for  dedicated  service  to  his  campaigns,  he 
will  present  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation with  its  own  Cabinet  department,  the 
$15  billion  Education  Department. 

The  new  department— separated  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare—Is the  tribute  to  the  NEA's  10-yesu- 
self -education  in  how  the  American  political 
system  really  works.  If  the  nation's  teachers 
were  doing  as  good  a  job  in  classrooms  as 
they  have  done  lobbying  In  Washington, 
little  red  schoolhouses  would  be  turning  out 
Jeffersons,  Einsteins  and  Mozarts. 

The  inauguration  of  the  department  this 
week  is  the  last  act  in  a  political  drama  that 
began  In  the  early  1970s  when  the  NEA, 
which  now  represents  1.8  million  school- 
teachers, was  Just  another  special-interest 
group  with  a  couple  of  lobbyists  hanging 
around  Congress. 

Then,  beginning  In  1972  state  elections, 
some  smart  folks  at  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington figured  out  that  the  NEA  had  what 
politics  demanded— the  capacity  to  raise 
money  and  to  train  intelligent  campaign  vol- 
unteers. 

The  Association,  which  at  the  same  time 
was  transforming  itself  from  a  professional 
organization  into  a  militant  union,  began 
extracting  political  dues  from  members  and 
sponsoring  campaign  training  schools.  By 
1976;  the  NEA  was  strong  enough  to  elect 
172  of  its  members  as  delegates  and  93  as  al- 
ternatives to  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, along  with  55  delegates  u)  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention. 

Their  candidate,  endorsed  after  the  1976 
convention,  was  Carter.  He  did  what  was 
necessary:  He  promised  to  create  a  separate 
Education  Department.  The  NEA  was  on  its 
way  to  accomplishing  nationally  what  it  had 
done  In  many  towns  and  cities:  teachers  se- 
lecting their  own  bosses. 

Locally,  teachers,  who  are,  of  course, 
public  employees,  have  been  choosing  and 
financing  candidates  for  boards  of  education 
and  state  legislatures,  the  officials  who  de- 
termine teacher  salaries  and  working  condi- 
tions. Now,  with  the  early  NEA  endorse- 
ment of  Carter's  1980  candidacy,  they  are 
close  to  having  the  same  kind  of  national 
power. 

The  NEA  plans  to  sijend  $3  million  on 
campaigns  this  year— that  includes  the  use 
of  1,160  paid  stsJfers  working  in  the  Carter 
campaign.  One  of  the  many,  many  things 
they  do  is  show  a  four-minute  videotape  to 
teachers'  groups,  in  which  Carter  talks 
about  the  "vital  partnership  between  the 
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educators  of  this  country  and  the  president 
of  the  United  SUtes.  We  formed  this  part- 
nership nearly  four  years  ago.  .  .  ." 

Included  in  the  partnership  Is  Vice  Presi- 
dent Walter  Mondales  brother,  Mort.  who 
is  an  NEA  political  staffer,  and  John  Royor. 
the  president  of  the  NEA  In  1976.  who  is 
now  on  the  White  House  staff. 

The  working  papers  of  the  partnership  In- 
cludes an  NEA  memo  listing  50  contacts  be- 
tween the  association  and  the  White  House 
regarding  the  passage  of  House  Bill  2444. 
the  legLMation  creating  the  Education  De- 
partment Items  include: 

"Feb.  1,  1979— The  President  agreed  to 
NEA's  request  to  hold  all  other  bills  con- 
cerning organizational  structure  until  the 
Cablnct-level  Department  of  Education  had 
been  moved  to  the  floor,  and  communicated 
this  priority  to  the  appropriate  House. and 
Senate  committees." 

"July  11.  1979— The  president  acting  on 
Information  delivered  to  the  White  House 
by  NEA.  called  from  Camp  David  a  group  of 
eight  swing  House  members  whose  voters 
were  urgently  needed  for  passage  of  HR 
2444." 

"There  would  be  no  Department  of  Educa- 
tion without  the  NEA,"  said  Ken  Nelley,  the 
association's  political  director.  "We  don't 
want  to  control  them.  .  .  ."  Not  right  now. 
.  .  .  But  in  a  few  years.  .  .  .• 


SENATOR   MATSUNAGA   ADVO- 
CATES PEACE  DEPARTMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of  CHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1978  Education  Amendments  con- 
tained a  provision  which  established 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Proposals  for 
a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution.  I  was  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  to  sene  on 
that  Commission.  While  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  concept  of  a  peace  academy,  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  the  dialog 
and  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Commission  mem- 
bers who  do,  particularly  our  chair- 
man and  my  friend.  Senator  Spark 
Matsunaga  of  Hawaii.  While  our  views 
do  not  coincide  on  this  issue,  I  believe 
the  Senator  states  his  case  eloquently. 

In  an  effort  to  show  both  sides  of 
this  debate,  I  am  including  in  the 
Record  a  speech  delivered  by  Senator 
Matsunaga  on  April  20  at  the  Lentz 
Intel-national  Peace  Research  Awards 
dinner  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  enjoy  reading  it. 

Senator  Matsunaga  s  remarks 
follow:   _^ 

Speech  by  Hon.  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 

Thank  you  very  much.  Jim  (Laue),  for 
your  most  generous  Introduction. 

Dr.  Leguey-FeiUeux  CLegay  Pay-you"), 
Mrs.  Hall,  members  of  the  Lentz  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  Awards  Committee, 
members  of  the  United  Nations  Association 
of  St.  Louis,  and  friends:  ALOHA!  As  the 
chairman  of  the  newly-established  M&. 
Commission  on  Proposals  for  a  National 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution. 
I  am  greatly  pleased  to  Join  you  this  evening 
to  honor  Dr.  Harold  Guetskow  ( 'gets-cow  ). 
this  year's  winner  of  the  coveted  Lentz  In- 
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temational  Peace  Research  Award.  The 
award  is  especially  meaningful  because  the 
Lentz  Peace  Research  Laboratorv  is  nnp  nf 
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an   Integral   part  of  Peace   Academy 
Peace  Department  plans  to  this  day. 
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to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  and  reject    it  sounds,  you  always  come  home  with  a    Daughter  Shelly  accompanied  him  to  the 
the  idea  that  war  is  inevlUble.  As  a  rational     really  good  feeling."  Dominican   Republic   two   years   ago    Son 
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ternational  Peace  Research  Award.  The 
award  Is  especially  meaningful  because  the 
Lentz  Peace  Research  Laboratory  is  one  of 
only  a  very  few  organizations  in  the  world 
which  is  devoted  solely  to  peace  research. 

Personally,  I  am  extremely  gratified  to  see 
so  many  at  this  dinner  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  pursuit  of  pesice,  for  as  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  observed  in 
his  speech  at  the  American  University  in 
1963.  "the  pursuit  of  peace  Is  not  as  dramat- 
ic as  the  pursuit  of  war.  .  .  .  But  we  have  no 
more  urgent  task."  He  spoke  of  peace  as 
'the  necessary  rational  end  of  rational 
men." 

The  then  Chief  Executive  made  it  clear 
that  he  was  not  referring  to  a  vague  concept 
of  universal  goodwill,  but  to  a  practical  and 
attainable  peace  "based  not  on  a  sudden  rev- 
olution in  human  nature,  but  on  a  gradual 
evolution  in  human  institutions." 

■Rational"  is  a  word  which  accurately  de- 
scribes the  work  of  the  Lentz  Peace  Re- 
search   Laboratory,    its    late    founder.    Dr. 
Theodore  F.  Lentz.  who  was  the  author  of 
"Towards  a  Science  of  Peace;"  and  your 
LIPRA  winner  tonight.  Dr.  Guetskow.  It  is  a 
word  which  describes  the  approach  taken  by 
the  Commission  on  Proposals  for  a  National 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution. 
The  commitment  of  rational,  pragmatic 
Americans  to  world  peace  is.  in  fact,  as  old 
as  the  Republic  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
American  Revolution,  when  the  founders  of 
our  nation  were  drafting  a  new  Constitu- 
tion, a   -Plan  for  a  Peace  Office"  was  pub- 
lished in  a  popular  almanac.  The  proposed 
"Peace  Office"  was  envisioned  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  new  government,  and  it  was  to 
have  as  its  objective  the  education  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  art  and  science  of  peace.  It  Is  not 
clear  who  authored  the  proposal.  The  "Plan 
for  a  Peace  Office"   has   been   attributed 
both  to  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  to  Benjamin 
Bannecker.  a  mathemeticlan  who  was  the 
publisher  of  the  almanac  In  which  It  first 
appeared. 

In  this  century,  the  desire  for  an  Institu- 
tion devoted  to  peace  reappeared  in  1935 
when  U.S.  Senator  Matthew  M.  Neeiy  of 
West  Virginia  introduced  legislation  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a  federal  De- 
partment of  Peace.  The  proposed  Depart- 
ment closely  resembled  the  Rush/Ban- 
necker  Peace  Office. 

A  "Bureau  of  Peace  and  Friendship."  to 
be  located  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
was  also  proposed  in  1935  by  U.S  Repre- 
sentative Fred  Bierman  of  Iowa.  The 
Bureau,  to  be  headed  by  an  "eminent  soci- 
ologist." was  to  carry  out  sociological  re- 
search on  matters  pertaining  to  peace  and 
war.  Research  was  also  the  focus  of  two 
Resolutions  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1945  and  1947  by  then-Rep- 
resentative Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  (lat«r 
ft  U.S.  Senator  from  Illinois).  The  Dirksen 
Resolutions  would  have  established  a  "Divi- 
sion of  Peace"  within  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Stat«. 

Research  and  education  were  the  princi- 
pal objectives  of  these  earlier  proposals,  but. 
In  later  years,  the  concept  of  a  federal  insti- 
tution devoted  to  peace  was  expanded.  In 
1945,  Senator  Alexander  Wiley  of  Wisconsin 
Introduced  legislation  to  create  a  small, 
high-level  Department  of  Peace  with  the 
Secretary  serving,  among  other  things,  as 
the  VS.  RepresenUtive  on  the  United  Na- 
tions Security  Council.  That  same  year. 
then-Representative  Jennings  Randolph  in- 
troduced a  E>epartment  of  Peace  bill  which 
Incorporated  for  the  first  time  the  idea  that 
the  international  exchange  of  people  and 
Ideas  is  an  effective  means  of  promoting 
peace.  The  Randolph  concept  has  remained 
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an   integral   part   of   Peace   Academy   and 
Peace  Department  plans  to  this  day. 

Hearings  were  held  on  the  Department  of 
Peace  bills  in  1945  and  1947:  however,  no 
support  was  expressed  by  the  Department 
of  State.  The  real  developments  in  the  field 
of  foreign  affairs  during  that  era  were  the 
successful  creation  of  the  Marshall  Plan  and 
the  subsequent  addition  of  a  technical  as- 
sistance program  in  1949. 

In  1955.  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
pointed  with  concern  to  "the  unprecedented 
destructive  power  of  (the)  new  weapons  and 
the  international  tensions  which  powerful 
armaments  aggravate."  He  appointed  a  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Disarma- 
ment. That  individual.  Governor  Harold 
Stassen.  was  given  cabinet  rank  and  was 
often  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary  of 
Peace." 

Also  In  1955,  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  of 
Montana  and  Representative  Charles  Ben- 
nett of  Florida  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  for  a  Just 
and  Lasting  Peace,  and  Representative 
Harold  C.  Ostertag  of  New  York  Introduced 
a  Peace  Department  bill  which  included  the 
concept  of  a  National  Peace  College  which 
would  carry  out  both  education  and  train- 
ing. 

Between  1959  and  1961.  the  proposal 
which  eventually  became  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  took  shape  in 
Congress.  The  two  most  prominent  sponsors 
of  the  1960  bills  where  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  who  proposed  a 
national  peace  agency,  and  Senator  John  P. 
Kennedy  of  Massachusetts,  who  proposed 
the  establishment  of  an  Arms  Control  Re- 
search Institute. 

If  anything,  the  War  In  Vietnam,  our  na- 
tion's longest  and  most  divisive  war.  added 
Impetus  to  these  efforts  in  Congress.  In 
1973  Congress  passed,  over  President 
Nixon's  ;'eto,  the  War  Powers  Act,  a  law  de- 
signed to  restore  to  the  Congress  constitu- 
tional powers  which  had  been  gradually 
taken  over  by  the  Chief  Executive.  As  a 
principal  co-sponsor  of  the  measure,  I  saw 
the  need  to  eliminate  the  ease  with  which 
the  chief  executive  was  committing  Ameri- 
can troops  to  combat  on  foreign  soil. 

Since  1963.  I  have  myself  been  a  principal 
sponsor  in  Congress  of  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Peace.  My  propos- 
al Incorporates  most  of  the  concepts  already 
mentioned,  Including  the  National  Peace 
Academy,  a  research  and  training  Institu- 
tion; a  Peace  by  Investment  Corporation 
first  proposed  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits  In 
1968;  and  the  previously  proposed  Congres- 
sional Committee.  In  addition,  it  would  con- 
solidate under  one  administrative  roof  the 
existing  "peacerelated "  agencies  estab- 
lished since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  such 
as  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

Now.  the  creation  of  a  new  cabinet-level 
department  is  a  big  mouthful  for  Congress 
and  the  American  people— even  if  the  idea 
has  been  around  since  the  Revolutionary 
War.  Therefore,  sponsors  of  the  legislation 
In  the  95th  Congress  decided  to  pursue  a 
strategy  calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
study  commission  to  evaluate  the  various 
proposals  for  new  institutions  devoted  to 
peace  research,  training,  and  operations. 
Our  study  commission  bill  was  attached  to 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978  and 
passed  the  Congress  on  October  15.  1978. 
The  bill  provided  for  the  establishment  of 
the  new  nine-member  commission  with 
three  members  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  Pro  Tempore  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  and  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
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Representatives.  Vou  will  be  especially  in- 
terested to  know  that  former  LIPRA  winner 
Dr.  Elise  Boulding  was  appointed  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter.  The  other  members  are  Dr.  James 
H.  Laue,  of  St.  Louis,  the  Director  of  the 
Center  for  Metropolitan  Studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Arthur  H.  Barnes,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Urban  Coalition  of  New  York; 
John  R.  Dellenback.  President  of  the  Chris- 
tian College  Consortium;  John  P.  Dunfey 
President  of  the  Dunfey  Hotel  Corporation- 
William  P.  Lincoln,  Director  of  the  Center 
for  Collaborative  Planning  and  Community 
Services  in  Boston;  Representative  John 
Ashbrook  of  Ohio;  Representative  Dan 
Glickman  of  Kansas;  and  myself. 

The  Commission's  mandate  requires  it  to 
study  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Peace  should  be  estab- 
lished. In  addition,  the  Commission  is 
charged  with  studying  the  possible  size,  cost 
and  location  of  such  an  Academy;  the 
impact  of  the  Academy  on  existing  institu- 
tions of  higher  education;  the  relationship 
which  should  exist  between  the  Academy 
and  the  Federal  Government;  the  feasibility 
of  making  Federal  grants  available  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  providing 
other  types  of  Federal  aid  in  lieu  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Academy  of  Peace;  and 
alternative  proposals  which  would  assist  the 
Government  In  promoting  world  peace. 

Congress  further  directed  the  study  com- 
mission to  review  the  theory  and  techniques 
of  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts  between 
nations  and  to  study  existing  institutions 
which  assist  in  resolving  International  con- 
flicts. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  objectives, 
the  Commission  is  empowered  to  hold 
public  hearings  and  to  request  Information 
and  assistance  from  other  federal  agencies. 
The  law  requires  the  ConunLssion  to  report 
on  its  findings  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  iji  one  year. 

An  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  provided 
by  Congress  in  late  1979  and.  in  December, 
President  Carter  made  his  three  appoint- 
ments to  the  Commission.  Less  than  one 
week  later,  the  nine  members  of  the  Com- 
mission held  their  first  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  At  that  time.  I  was  elected  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Jim 
Laue  was  elected  Vice  Chairman.  During  a 
series  of  organizational  meetings  in  January 
and  February,  we  employed  a  staff  headed 
by  Commission  Director  William  J.  Spencer 
and  Deputy  Director  David  Jehnsen.  In  ad- 
dition, we  decided  on  a  schedule  of  public 
hearings  and  identified  Individuals  in  the 
government  and  private  sector  who  might 
be  able  to  assist  us  In  our  work.  Since  the 
Commission's  effective  life  is  only  one  year, 
all  nine  of  the  Commissioners  have  been 
very  much  aware  of  the  need  to  work  as 
quickly  as  possible.  I  have  been  told,  inci- 
dentally, that  the  Commission  on  Proposals 
for  a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution  got  underway  faster  than 
any  other  federal  commission  in  recent 
memory.  In  March,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
public  seminars  was  held  in  Boulder,  Colora- 
do, and  a  second  seminar  was  held  early  this 
month  in  Portland,  Oregon.  We  will  be  con- 
ducting our  third  public  seminar  tomorrow 
here  in  St.  Louis. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  deeply  and 
personally  committed  to  the  legislative 
mandate  of  the  Commission  on  Proposals 
for  a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Con- 
flict Resolution.  As  a  rational  American.  I 
deplore  the  continuation  of  an  arms  race 
with  weapons  of  unprecedented  destructive 
power. 

As  a  rational  American,  I  believe  that 
mankind  can  create  Institutional  safeguards 


to  prevent  a  nuclear  holocaust  and  reject 
the  idea  that  war  is  Inevitable.  As  a  rational 
American,  who  believes  that  peace  Is  an 
achievable  rational  end,  I  crave  for  my  gov- 
ernment the  distinction  of  becoming  the 
first  on  the  face  of  this  earth  to  have  a  De- 
partment of  Peace  with  a  cabinet  level  Sec- 
retary of  Peace,  dedicated  solely  to  the  pur- 
suit of  peace.  The  creation  of  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Proposals  for  a  National  Peace 
Academy  and  Conflict  Resolution  Is  a  major 
step  toward  involving  our  government  di- 
rectly in  the  pursuit  of  peace.  Its  study  and 
report  will  determine  to  a  large  degree 
which  direction  our  government  will  go. 

As  memt>ers  of  the  Lentz  International 
Peace  Research  Awards  Committee  and  the 
St.  Louis  United  Nations  Association,  you 
who  are  gathered  here  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  help  this  important  new  commission. 
I  call  on  you  to  participate  actively  In  our 
seminar  tomorrow  and  to  continue  to  make 
your  views  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Commission,  Its  staff,  and  to  your  own  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  In  Congress.  As 
rational  Americans  In  pursuit  of  a  rational 
end,  we  must  bear  in  mind  what  the  Chinese 
Philosopher  Confucious  once  said: 

"There  will  be  no  peace  until  the  Individu- 
al citizen  wants  it.  seeks  it,  and  works  for 
It." 

Thank  you  very  much.» 


EYEGLASSES  DISPENSED  TO 
NEEDY  IN  REMOTE  JUNGLE  VIL- 
LAGES 


HON.  DOUGUS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  commendable  proj- 
ect of  a  dedicated  constituent  of  the 
First  District  of  Nebraska.  Dr.  John 
Butler,  State  director  of  the  Nebraska 
chapter  of  Volunteer  Optometric  Serv- 
ices to  Humanity,  has  for  8  years  led 
an  effort  to  provide  eyeglasses  to  our 
Latin  American  neighbors. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  describes 
the  work  of  Dr.  Butler  and  his  col- 
leagues in  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Sunday  Journal 
and  Star,  Apr.  13. 1980] 

Eyeglasses  Dispensed  to  Needy  in  Remote 
Jungle  Villages 
(By  Dean  Terrill) 

Hebron.— Optometrist  John  Butler's  pa- 
tients can  clearly  see  that  he's  between  va- 
cations again.  Instead  of  working,  he's  back 
in  the  office. 

Only  kidding,  of  course.  But  the  good 
doctor  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
things  do  wind  down  a  bit  between  "vaca- 
tions." It's  not  all  fun  and  games  fitting  eye- 
glasses in  some  remote  jungle  village. 

He  and  a  volunteer  team,  for  example, 
just  returned  from  dispensing  4.000  pairs  of 
glasses  during  a  two-week  trek  to  Costa 
Rica.  It  was  Butler's  fourth  venture  since  he 
started  the  Nebraska  chapter  of  VOSH— 
Volunteer  Optometric  Services  to  Human- 
ity-in  1972.  He  still  is  the  state  director. 

"Once  you  take  one  of  these  trips,  you're 
hooked. "  said  Butler.  47  and  in  his  20th 
year  of  practice  at  Hebron.  "But  as  corny  as 
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It  sounds,  you  always  come  home  with  a 
really  good  feeling." 

TO  HONDtTRAS  TWICE 

The  personable  Thayer  Count  lan's  first 
mission  was  to  Honduras  a  year  after 
VOSH's  1971  founding  by  the  late  Dr. 
Franklin  Harms  of  Hillsboro,  Kans.  He  also 
made  a  return  visit  to  Honduras,  as  well  as  a 
trip  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

About  a  dozen  other  Nebraska  optom- 
etrists have  been  among  the  volunteers,  in- 
cluding three  this  year.  Dr.  Charles  Gray  of 
Columbus  and  Dr.  Larry  Garrett  of  Gothen- 
burg were  repeaters,  while  Dr.  Bruce  Acker- 
man  of  Fairbury  signed  on  for  the  first 
time. 

About  25  optometric  students  from  Ten- 
nessee and  Indiana  also  were  on  the  mis- 
sion. It  was  work  for  all,  Butler  noted,  even 
for  the  teen-agers  who  handled  routine  pre- 
liminaries to  the  eye  examinations. 

"The  training  for  the  students  was  super," 
said  the  Tilden  native.  "They  saw  more  pa- 
thology In  two  weeks  than  they'll  get  In 
four  years  of  schooling." 

aO,000  PAIRS 

Utilizing  assembly  line  techniques  to 
handle  the  hundreds  of  waiting  patients, 
the  team  had  about  20,000  pairs  of  used 
glasses  from  which  to  choose.  They  had 
been  carefully  precategorized  and  bagged  In 
plastic. 

All  the  spectacles  were  collected  through 
Lions  Club  sight  conservation  projects- 
While  there  Is  no  direct  connection  t>etween 
the  Lions  and  VOSH,  the  entitles  mesh  in 
Nebraska,  primarily  through  Butler's  ef- 
forts. 

"It's  a  rare  day  when  I  don't  receive  a  box 
of  glasses  mailed  by  some  Lions  Club  some- 
where." he  said.  He  Is  a  past  president  of 
Hebron  Lions  and  a  former  district  sight 
conservation  chairman. 

After  the  lens  prescriptions  are  analyzed 
by  Instrument,  the  glasses  are  marked  and 
stored  In  specially  designed  crates.  They  are 
matched  on  the  spot  to  each  patient's  needs 
"as  close  as  we  can  under  the  circum- 
stances." 

Despite  the  compromises,  there  are  no 
complaints. 

"Many  of  these  people  literally  walk  for 
days— the  lucky  ones  ride  donkeys— for  our 
quickie  examinations."  said  Butler.  "With 
Latin  America's  terrible  poverty,  there  Is  no 
way  they  would  get  glasses  otherwise." 

One  case  In  point  was  an  83-year-oId  man, 
nearly  blind,  who  was  found  to  need  "some 
rare  and  really  strong  lenses."  Butler  was 
both  pleased  and  surprised  to  find  an  exact 
fit  in  one  of  the  crates. 

"The  way  the  old  fellow  was  jabbering  In 
Spanish.  1  thought  he  was  cussing  me  out." 
reflected  the  doctor.  "But  he  was  just  ex- 
cited about  really  seeing  for  the  first  time  in 
years.  One  Incident  like  that  makes  the 
whole  project  worthwhile." 

Unlike  the  previous  trips,  the  one  to  Costa 
Rica  had  the  help  of  a  Lions  Club  at  the  re- 
ceiving end.  Club  members  in  the  city  of 
Quesada  acted  as  host  families  for  the  visi- 
tors. 

WENT  ALONG 

Also  different  was  the  trip's  Inclusion  of  a 
layman  who  was  not  directly  associated 
with  VOSH.  Martin  Dunklau  of  Omaha, 
long  active  In  Lions'  sight  consenatlon, 
threw  In  as  observer  and  photographer. 

"After  so  many  years  of  personally  collect- 
ing glasses."  explained  Butler.  "Martin  fi- 
nally had  to  go  along  to  see  what  really  hap- 
pens to  them.  He  was  satisfied." 

Butler,  a  graduate  of  Illinois  College  of 
Optometry,  claims  two  recruits  from  his 
own    family    to    the    humanitarian    effort. 
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Daughter  Shelly  accompanied  him  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  two  years  ago.  Son 
Todd,  a  high  school  senior,  assisted  in  Costa 
Rica. 

With  chapters  now  In  most  sUtes.  VOSH 
has  expanded  rapidly  In  its  eight-year  exist- 
ence. Its  great  need  is  the  recruiting  of  more 
optometrists  and  ophthalmologists.  The 
concentration  is  on  first-timers. 

"There  Is  no  problem  after  a  person  has 
gone  just  one  time."  said  the  Nebraska  di- 
rector. "Every  doctor  who  has  ever  partici- 
pated says  someday  he  will  be  going  back."# 


COSTA  MESA  MAN  AND  WOMAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  ROBERT  L  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
with  extreme  pleasure  that  I  call  the 
attention  of  this  honorable  body  to 
the  distinguished  service  which  has 
been  given  to  Costa  Mesa  over  the 
years  by  Joan  C.  Pinnegan  and  Arthur 
R.  McKenzie,  who  will  be  honored 
May  15.  1980,  as  the  man  and  woman 
of  the  year  by  the  CosU  Mesa  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

In  the  cities  and  communities  across 
the  land  there  are  too  few  people  who 
are  willing  to  serve  the  public  in  a  self- 
less manner.  Mrs.  Pinnegan  and  Mr. 
McKenzie  are  two  of  the  finest  excep- 
tions to  this  fact  of  life,  and  the  honor 
they  are  to  receive  is  one  which  they 
both  richly  deserve. 

Joan  Pinnegan.  a  native  CaJifomian, 
has  been  a  loyal  and  tnisted  employee 
of  the  Mesa  Consolidated  Water  Dis- 
trict for  18  years,  where  she  has 
served  as  office  manager  and  auditor. 

But  it  has  not  only  been  her  actual 
employment  and  service  to  the  public 
which  has  distinguished  her  dedica- 
tion to  Costa  Mesa.  In  addition,  she 
has  been  active  over  the  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Costa  Mesa  Junior 
Women's  Club  and  was  its  woman  of 
the  year  in  1957.  She  has  been  a  past 
board  member  of  the  Girls  Club,  a 
Zonta  Club  officer,  YWCA  officer, 
active  in  PTA,  Girl  Scouts,  BrowTiies. 
and  various  water  associations. 

Indeed,  Mrs.  Pinnegan  has  been 
active  in  her  church  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  American  Business 
Womens  Association's  Newport  Beach 
chapter  and  served  that  organization 
as  president. 

Art  McKenzie's  many  years  of  serv- 
ice to  Costa  Mesa  are  equally  as  im- 
pressive. Art  came  to  California  from 
his  native  Colorado  as  a  child  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, receiving  a  master's  degree  in 
public  administration  from  USC. 

His  background  consists  of  ser\'ice  In 
the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II, 
as  a  teacher  at  El  Camino  College  and 
a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police 
Department.  In  1953.  Art  McKenzie 
was  hired  as  the  first  police  officer  of 
the  city  of  Costa  Mesa  and  its  police 
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chief,  developing  the  new  department, 
which  he  served  for  11  years. 
In  1964,  Art  was  appointed  assistant 

CitV     mSLnABCr     and     rttrin^tnr     nt     rtiiKli/. 
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The  crime  that  Mr.  Guberman  is 
being  punished  for  relates  to  his  in- 
volvement with  the  underground  jour- 
nal    *'  T«»Tirc   in   fhta  TT  O  C  13 
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operation  aimed  ultimately  at  suppressing 
the  unauthorized  Jewish  Journal. 

Mr.  Guberman  was  tried  in  March  in  Dmi- 
trov.  a.  town  40  mll(^  frnm  mri^onn,  »«_.  <u_ 
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icons.  According  to  the  the  trial  record,  Mr. 
Gridin  testified  that  Mr.  Guberman  told 
him  he  looked  tired;  that  he.  Mr.  Gridin.  re- 
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when  the  farmers'  prices  are  dropping  every 
day.  Something  is  drastically  wrong.  The  re- 
tailers' prices  should  also  drop  so  the  meat 
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from  the  UJS.  Ambassador,  Frank  V. 
Orti2£  Sensing  the  need  for  America  to 

shnn;  nnmp  mnnrtrf    tnr  tmiihI«>H   nii«. 
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chief,  developing  the  new  department, 
which  he  served  for  1 1  years. 

In  1964,  Art  was  appointed  assistant 
city  manager  and  director  of  public 
safety  and  a  year  later  became  city 
manager  for  the  city,  serving  until  his 
retirement  in  1971. 

Art  McKenzie's  community  service 
and  honors  Include  life  membership  in 
the  PTA,  boss  of  the  year  by  the  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Club, 
headliner  of  the  year  by  the  Orange 
County  Press  Club,  chairman  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  and  a  director  of  the 
county  March  of  Dimes  program. 
Boys'  Club  president.  Girls'  Club  advi- 
sory board  member,  chairman  of  the 
United  Fund  and  Community  Chest, 
Just  to  name  a  few. 

Among  other  activities.  Art  McKen- 
zie  was  appointed  by  Governor  Reagan 
to  the  Orange  County  Fair  Board  and 
has  served  in  a  great  variety  of  clubs 
and  organizations,  many  of  them  re- 
lated to  youth  activities  and  the  need 
to  work  with  our  young  people  to 
teach  them  the  values  of  living  a  good 
life. 

These  two  fine  people  also  have  set 
an  excellent  example  for  all  of  us  to 
follow  in  their  private  lives.  Mrs.  Fin- 
negan  and  her  husband.  Bob,  have 
lived  in  Costa  Mesa  for  the  past  30 
years  and  have  two  daughters,  Sherrill 
and  Brenda  and  a  foster  son.  Rod 
Benches. 

Art  McKenzie  has  been  married  for 
more  than  37  years  to  Laura  Lorraine 
and  they  have  a  son,  Mark  Warren. 

After  reciting  to  my  colleagues  in 
this  House  the  amazing  list  of  accom- 
plishments of  these  two  fine  citizens,  I 
must  pause  to  mention  that  it  has  long 
been  my  opinion  that  those  who  are 
willing  to  make  personal  sacrifices  in 
time  and  energy  to  serve  their  fellow 
Americans  are  among  those  who  form 
the  backbone  of  our  society. 

It  is  with  pride  that  I  note  that  I  am 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  represent  a  fine 
city  such  as  Costa  Mesa  and  its  citi- 
zens and  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
give  Joan  Flnnegan  and  Arthur 
McKenzie  the  public  recognition  that 
they  so  richly  deserve.# 


UNJUST  IMPRISONMENT  OF 
IGOR  GUBERMAN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IW  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  months,  I  have  written  to 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev,  as  well  as 
to  other  Soviet  authorities,  protesting 
the  harsh  and  unfair  treatment  of 
Igor  Guberman.  This  man  has  suf- 
fered a  great  injustice— he  was  arrest- 
ed for  a  crime  he  did  not  commit— 
trafficking  in  stolen  icons— and  now 
faces  a  5-year  sentence  in  a  labor 
camp. 
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The  crime  that  Mr.  Guberman  is 
being  punished  for  relates  to  his  in- 
volvement with  the  underground  jour- 
nal, "Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R  ."  and  his  re- 
fusal to  help  the  KGB  gather  informa- 
tion on  others  with  the  journal.  He 
has  also  aroused  the  anger  of  Soviet 
authorities  by  writing  satiric  political 
verses.  The  significance  of  these  verses 
to  the  Soviets'  harassment  of  Guber- 
man has  recently  become  more  appar- 
ent, as  the  following  New  York  Times 
article  points  out. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  out- 
come of  this  case  signals  an  intensifi- 
cation of  the  campaign  of  harassment 
against  dissidents  and  refuseniks.  We, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  must  not  let 
up  in  our  protests  against  such  fla- 
grant human  rights  violations.  There- 
fore, I  attach,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  the  New  York  Times  arti- 
cle describing  the  details  of  Igor  Gu- 
berman's  case. 
The  article  follows: 

Wife  Attributes  Jailing  of  Soviet  Jewish 

Activist  to  His  Satiric  Verse 

(By  Anthony  Austin) 

Moscow.  May  4.— Until  nine  months  ago 
Igor  Guberman  was  something  of  a  figure  In 
Moscow's  Intellectual  circles— wit,  racon- 
teur, science  buff.  Icon  collector,  ^.ocial  gad- 
about, a  link  between  the  .salons  of  respect- 
able freethlnking  and  the  outer  darkness  of 
dissent. 

Now  he  Is  In  prison,  sentenced  as  a  crimi- 
nal, a  target  of  particular  animus  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  and  the  latest  cau.se 
ceiebre  in  the  Jewish  activist  movement. 

The  reason  for  his  downfall,  his  wife  and 
friends  say,  lies  at  least  partly  in  the  satiri- 
cal political  verses  that  he  was  suspected  of 
writing.  The  verses  were  among  the  matters 
the  KGB  asked  about  when  they  searched 
Mr.  Gubermans  apartment  shortly  before 
his  arrest  Aug.  13.  his  wife.  Tatyana,  said  in 
an  interview  this  week. 

VERSES  were  confiscated 

"He  pretended  he  didn't  know  what  they 
were  talking  about."  she  said.  "But  they 
found  some  verses  and  confiscated  them. 
When  they  weren't  looking  he  placed  his 
newest  verses  on  top  of  a  pile  of  papers  they 
had  discarded.  I  read  them  for  the  first  time 
only  after  he  was  in  prison." 

Until  five  years  ago  Mr.  Guberman  was  an 
engineering  specialist  who  wrote  books  and 
articles  on  the  side,  gaining  a  reputation  as 
a  science-fiction  writer  and  producing  books 
for  children  and  adults  on  bionics,  psychol- 
ogy and  the  human  brain. 

His  career  came  to  an  end  In  the  mid- 
1970s  when  he  threw  in  with  Anatoly  B. 
Shcharansky,  the  Jewish  activist  now  serv- 
ing a  13-year  sentence  for  espionage.  He 
made  things  worse  by  applying  to  emigrate 
to  Israel  in  1978.  He  became  an  editor  of  the 
typewritten  Journal  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.. 
and,  according  to  his  wife  and  the  journals 
chief  editor,  Viktor  Brailovsky,  he  twice  re- 
jected requests  by  the  K.O.B.  to  turn  in- 
former against  his  editorial  a.ssoclates. 

Finally.  Mr.  Guberman  was  charged  with 
trading  in  stolen  icons.  He  denied  knowing 
that  the  five  icons  he  bought  from  two  men 
in  1978  for  520  rubles  had  been  stolen.  Mr. 
Brailovsky  mounted  a  campaign  on  hU 
behalf  with  Western  correspondents,  argu- 
ing with  a  wealth  of  detail  that  his  friend, 
as  one  of  Moscow's  best-known  icon  collec- 
tors, had  been  duped  by  the  K.G.B.  in  an 
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operation  aimed  ultimately  at  suppressing 
the  unauthorized  Jewish  Journal. 

Mr.  Guberman  was  tried  in  March  in  Dmi- 
trov,  a  town  40  miles  from  Moscow  near  the 
site  of  the  icon  thefts,  and  was  sentenced  to 
five  years  in  a  labor  camp.  The  court  also 
ordered  confiscation  of  his  property,  which 
meant  that  Mrs.  Guberman  and  their  two 
children,  one  aged  14  and  the  other  6,  would 
be  left  with  only  the  base  essentials— three 
beds,  the  most  necessary  clothes  and  basic 
kitchen  utensils. 

"I  am  sure  they  had  It  in  for  my  husband 
because  he  wouldn't  turn  informer,"  Mrs. 
Guberman  said.  "But  I  am  positive  the 
verses  were  a  contributory  cause. " 

The  verses,  circulating  in  Moscow  for  sev- 
eral years,  have  also  been  a  choice  item  in 
Soviet  emigre  circles  In  the  United  States 
and  Israel.  In  view  of  the  authorities'  ex- 
treme sensitivity  to  mockery— there  are  laws 
against  discrediting  the  Soviet  state— Mr. 
Guberman  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  Igor 
Garik.  admitting  his  authorship  only  to 
close  friends. 

After  being  held  Incommunicado  for  five 
months,  mostly  in  a  prison  at  Volokolamsk, 
near  Moscow.  Mr.  Guberman  was  finally  al- 
lowed a  visit  by  his  wife  after  his  trial.  He 
Informed  her.  she  reported,  that  the  K.G.B. 
had  told  him  that  his  sentence  would  be 
light  If  he  agreed  to  testify  against  Mr.  Brai- 
lovsky and  harsh  if  he  refused.  He  refused. 

He  also  told  her  of  being  questioned  again 
about  the  verses,  and  again  remaining 
silent. 

NEW  VERSES  SMtJGCLED  OtJT 

"But  now  he  has  changed  his  mind,"  she 
said.  "He  has  decided  to  let  his  authorship 
be  known.  He  has  smuggled  out  his  newest 
verses,  wTltten  In  prison.  Here  they  are." 

The  verses,  here  translated,  reflect  differ- 
ent moods.  Some  fall  Into  the  calm  irony 
that  characterizes  his  previous  writing: 
What  keeps  my  county  tirelessly  moving 

Is  not  the  plan  for  more  industrial  gear 
But  a  small  office,  ordinary,  gloomy. 

Where  they   manipulate   the  threads  of 
fear. 

Some  verses  deal  with  the  "physical  meas 
ures  '  taken  against  prisoners  and  with  his 
thoughts  on  how  he  would  stand  up  to  such 
a  test. 

A  man  Is  being  beaten 

We  hear  his  screams,  and  yet 
We're  still:  we  haven't  eaten 

And  we're  low  on  cigarettes. 

Other  verses  rtiock  the  paradoxes  of  a 
man  in  his  current  situation: 

Russia  is  Immune  to  plan— undefinable  is 

she. 
Where  else  must  the  common  man 

Go  to  prison  to  be  free? 
This  Jew  Is  In  a  mess. 

I  am  at  the  end  of  my  wits. 
I  have  found  the  key  to  success 

But  I  can't  find  the  door  It  fits. 

On  April  H  the  newspaper  Sovetskaya 
Rosslya  pictured  him  as  an  unscrupulous 
criminal  who  had  financed  a  ring  of  icon 
thieves.  On  April  23  Mrs.  Guberman  was 
permitted  to  attend  a  closed  hearing  at 
which  her  husband's  appeal  against  the 
five-year  sentence  was  heard.  The  lawyer  re- 
tained by  Mrs.  Guberman  spoke  for  an 
hour. 

EVIDENCE  IS  CALLED  FUMSY 

According  to  her  account  of  the  lawyer's 
speech,  he  made  the  following  arguments: 

The  charge  of  theft  rested  on  the  flimsiest 
evidence— a  few  words  allegedly  spoken  at  a 
meeting  in  November  1978,  when  one  of  the 
confessed  thieves,  Nikolai  Gridin,  came  to 
Mr.  Guberman's  apartment  with  five  stolen 
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icons.  According  to  the  the  trial  record,  Mr. 
Gridin  testified  that  Mr.  Guberman  told 
him  he  looked  tired;  that  he,  Mr.  Gridin,  re- 
plied that  he  was  up  all  night,  engaged  in 
robbery,  and  that  Mr.  Guberman  comment- 
ed. "Be  careful." 

The  prosecution  maintained  that  this 
showed  that  Mr.  Guberman  knew  the  icons 
he  bought  from  Mr.  Gridin  that  day  were 
stolen.  One  of  Mr.  Gridin's  confessed  accom- 
plices. Boris  Yegorov,  testified  to  having 
been  told  of  this  conversation  by  Mr.  Gridin 
and  In  almost  exactly  the  same  words— a 
most  suspicious  circumstance,  the  defense 
lawyer  argued,  since  two  years  had  passed 
and  Mr.  Yegorov's  memory  of  other  key 
events  was  dim. 

More  important,  the  lawyer  said.  Soviet 
law  required  corrolwrative  evidence  from  at 
least  one  other  rwrson  present  during  the 
conversation,  and  the  only  other  one  there, 
a  young  confederate  of  Mr.  Gridin's  named 
Sergei  Drobyshev,  had  failed  to  provide 
such  evidence. 

"He  might  as  well  have  been  talking  to 
the  wall,"  Mrs.  Guberman  said  of  the  de- 
fense lawyer.  "The  Judges  didn't  even  try  to 
look  as  though  they  were  listening.  After  he 
was  through  they  didn't  ask  a  single  ques- 
tion. They  went  to  another  room,  came  back 
and  confirmed  the  sentence." 

The  sentence,  she  pointed  out,  was  stiffer 
than  that  given  to  thieves.  Mr.  Guberman  is 
to  be  transferred  to  a  labor  camp,  which  one 
she  did  not  yet  know. 

"After  it  was  over,"  she  said,  "the  lawyer 
went  up  to  one  of  the  Judges,  a  woman,  and 
said  how  distressing  it  was  that  lawyers  like 
him  did  their  best  to  defend  people  but  that 
the  outcome  was  always  decided  before- 
hand. And  the  Judge  calmly  answered, 
'Yes.'"» 


RED  MEAT  POUCY 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  who  has  two  very  Important 
messages  which  all  of  my  colleagues 
should  carefully  consider.  The  first 
deals  with  high  meat  prices  at  the  su- 
permarket. Mrs.  Don  Burlage  of 
Worthington,  Iowa,  points  out  how  in- 
teresting it  is  that  the  price  of  meat 
will  continue  to  climb,  while  the  price 
the  farmer  receives  will  continue  to 
fall.  In  other  words  the  price  of  beef 
may  be  high,  but  It  certainly  is  not  the 
farmer  who  is  making  the  profit. 

The  second  message  addresses  the 
propaganda  campaign  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  is  w^aging  against  the 
use  of  red  meat.  Our  Government  is 
telling  people  of  this  country  that  red 
meat  contributes  to  heart  disease  and 
even  cancer.  The  figures  that  Mrs. 
Burlage  cites  reveal  the  foolishness  of 
the  Government's  position.  I  strongly 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  review  care- 
fully the  following  excerpts  from  Mrs. 
Burlage's  letter. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Tom:  I  would  like  to  ask  your  help 
on  something  else.  I  go  to  the  supermarket 
and  see  the  prices  of  meat,  especially  beef, 
marked  up,  and  it  Just  doesn't  come  down— 
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when  the  farmers'  prices  are  dropping  every 
day.  Something  is  drastically  wrong.  The  re- 
tailers' prices  should  also  drop  so  the  meat 
would  move  faster.  Everyone  says  beef  is  too 
high,  but  it  certainly  isn't  on  the  hoof. 

Another  problem  for  the  Beef  Producers 
and  Pork  Producers  is  the  "Fats-Heart  Dis- 
ease" controversy.  It  seems  like  everyone 
that  goes  to  the  doctor  for  a  check  up  on 
anything  is  told  to  cut  out  the  red  meat  be- 
cause it  contributes  to  heart  disease  and 
even  cancer.  And  with  McGovem's  suggest- 
ed "Dietary  Goals."  people  really  think  they 
should  eat  less  red  meat. 

Figures  from  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Dietetic  Association  on  the  cholesterol  con- 
tent of  various  foods  show  how  wrong  this 
is.  A  3-oz.  serving  of  beef  accounts  for  77 
mg.  cholesterol,  while  a  similar  serving  of 
chicken  (half  white  meat,  half  dark)  has  73 
mg.  cholesterol,  turkey  76.  Shrimp  (3  oz.) 
has  128  mg.  and  herring  and  mackeral  ac- 
count for  82  and  86  respectively.  Lobster 
contains  85. 

All  these  anti-red  meat  ideas  put  out  by 
the  government  are  a  terror  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmers.  To  eliminate  a  nutritious  food 
like  red  meat  is  hardly  the  sort  of  thing  one 
would  expect  from  a  responsible  govern- 
ment And  in  this  age  of  consumer  aware- 
ness, it  is  amazing  that  the  government  is 
getting  away  with  it. 

Please  do  something.  The  beef  producers, 
and  other  farmers  are  getting  sick  of  aU  this 
propaganda  and  many  are  getting  rather 
discouraged.  I'm  afraid  the  American 
farmer  is  doomed  if  something  isn't  done 
soon. 

I'm  sure  you  Iowa  Congressmen  are  doing 
all  you  can— so  I'm  writing  to  back  you  up 
and  ask  you  to  continue  the  good  work. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Don  Burlage, 
District  11  Director, 

loica  Cowbelles.9 


TWO  PACES  OF  AMERICAN 
POLICY  IN  GUATEMALA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESE3«TATrVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  of  April  two  incidents  oc- 
curred In  Guatemala  that  further  im- 
derscore  the  grave  America  Is  digging 
for  itself  through  the  policies  of  the 
State  Department.  Guatemala  is  a 
critical  area  of  CentnU  America.  It  has 
the  strongest  economy  and  the  sta- 
blest government.  Recently,  this 
nation  has  begun  to  export  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  Is  showing  other 
signs  of  emerging  as  a  major  economic 
force  in  the  region.  Guatemala  now 
faces  the  threat  of  having  the  violence 
of  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  spill 
over  its  borders.  Internal  disputes  are 
already  being  fueled  by  outside  agita- 
tors. How  should  the  United  States  re- 
spond to  this  situation? 

Two  different  approaches  to  the 
growing  problems  in  Guatemala  were 
graphically  Illustrated  In  the  last  few 
weeks.  In  one  instance  the  UJ5.S. 
Manley,  a  small  destroyer,  wished  to 
make  a  good  will  visit  to  Guatemala. 
The  destroyer's  captain,  Comdr.  John 
R.  Brandon,  asked  permission  to  dock 
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from  the  UJS.  Ambassador.  Frank  V. 
Ona  Sensing  the  need  for  America  to 
show  aome  support  for  troubled  Gua- 
temala, Ortiz  allowed  the  ship  to  dock. 
The  result  was  predictable.  Guatemala 
viewed  the  move  very  positively.  Local 
papers  praised  the  Ambassador  and 
the  UA  Govenunent.  Closer  to  home, 
Mr.  Frank  I.  Hamilton,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  sent 
letters  of  praise  to  the  Ambassador, 
the  commander,  and  the  admiral  in 
charge  of  the  inter-American  region. 
The  action  was  "unquestionably  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  States,"  ac- 
cording to  Commander  Hamilton.  The 
reaction  from  the  State  Department 
and  the  usual  assortment  of  liberal 
commentators  were  not  as  favorable. 
They  consider  the  act  an  outrage. 
They  say  the  ship  should  have  been 
cleared  by  the  State  Department. 

Another  Incident  happened  in  Gua- 
temala that  had  the  State  Depart- 
ment's blessing.  The  outcome  of  this 
bizarre  happening  proves  the  wisdom 
of  Ambassador  Ortiz  in  thinking  he 
knew  the  situation  better  than  those 
at  Foggy  Bottom.  On  April  24.  James 
Cheek.  E>eputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  trav- 
eled to  Guatemala  to  talk  to  leaders  of 
the  private  sector.  In  his  meeting  with 
the  Guatemala  Civic  Foundation,  Mr. 
Cheek  aggressively  criticized  the  Guate- 
malan private  sector  for  oppressing 
the  country's  people  and  not  adopting 
reforms  urged  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. He  went  on  to  say:  "The  price  of 
U.S.  friendship  Is  a  series  of  reforms 
considered  important  by  the  U.S. 
State  Department."  He  also  added 
that  the  State  Department  "would  do 
everything  in  Its  power  to  avoid  the 
failure  to  nationalize  much  of  the  free 
enterprise  sector  In  El  Salvador." 
These  statements  were  greeted  with 
shock  and  hostility  from  the  Guate- 
malans, many  of  whom  had  close 
friends  and  relatives  who  had  been 
kiUed  or  kidnapped  by  Marxist  terror- 
ists over  the  last  decade.  Mr.  Cheek 
was  immediately  asked  to  leave  the 
meeting  and  a  number  of  members  of 
the  civic  foundation  took  out  full  page 
adds  in  the  Guatemalan  papers  to  de- 
nounce his  remarks.  The  foundation 
Issued  an  open  letter  highly  critical  of 
Mr.  Cheek  stating  that  he  and  his 
kind  were  delivering  the  world  to  com- 
munism. In  closing  they  said,  "May 
God  save  us  from  moderate  Marxists 
like  you  who,  in  effect,  should  be 
known  by  another  name." 

These  are  the  two  faces  of  American 
diplomacy  that  Guatemala  and  the 
world  are  seeing  under  President 
Carter.  On  the  one  hand  there  are 
those  who  still  believe  America  is  the 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  who  work 
hard  to  help  our  friends  even  though 
they  labor  under  criticism  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  media. 
There  are  others,  who  have  the  bless- 
ings from  the  President  and  Foggy 
Bottom  bureaucrats.  These  people  are 
In  the  vanguard  of  eroding  American 
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credibility  in  the  world  and  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  U.S.S.R.  or 
Cuba  to  launch  adventures  at  wilL 
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which  he  conducted  his  ship's  visit  to  Gua- 
temala 

Sincerely  yours. 


May  8,  1980 


May  God  save  us  from  "moderate  Marx- 
ists" like  who.  In  effect,  should  be  known  by 
another  name. 


May  8,  1980 


for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  his 

ffkllnn;   man     r'^orHinol    flfAnlnotf^    aaf    an 
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breeding  effort  which  has  been  going 
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credibility  in  the  world  and  leaving 
the  door  open  for  the  U^.S.R.  or 
Cuba  to  launch  adventures  at  will. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  I 
am  submitting  into  the  Record  the  let- 
ters written  by  Commander  Hamilton 
relating  to  the  Manley  visit,  and  the 
letter  written  by  the  Guatemalan 
Civic  Foundation  relating  to  Mr. 
Cheek's  visit.  I  think  the  choice  is 
clear  as  to  which  set  of  communica- 
tions reflect  tie  relative  success  of  our 
two  courses  ol  policy.  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  begin 
to  realize  that  we  do  have  a  choice  and 
come  November  the  Mr.  Cheeks  of 
Foggy  Bottom  are  sent  packing: 

[Telegram] 
Ambassador  Prahk  V.  Ortiz.  Jr.. 
7-01  Averida  de  la  Reforma, 
Zone  10,  GMatemala. 

Your  approval  of  the  recent  visit  to  Gua- 
temala ol  the  \3SS.  Stanley  was  in  the  na- 
tional security  Interests  ol  the  United 
States.  Guatemala,  as  well  as  all  our  friend- 
ly neighbors  In  Central  and  South  America, 
needed,  and  continue  to  neeil.  both  the  sym- 
bolic and  substantive  support  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

The  navy's  ships,  such  as  the  UanUy, 
have  traditionally  proved  their  worth  as 
America's  "gray  diplomats"  always  wel- 
comed by  those  nations  who  share  our 
Ideals  and  wish  us  welL 

Congratulations  on  your  vision. 
Fkamk  I.  Hamilton, 
National  Commander, 
the  Am,erican  Legion. 

Aran.  23. 1980. 
Comdr.  Johw  R.  BaunMH,  USN, 
Commanding   Officer.    U.S.S.   Manley  (DD 
940).  FPO  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Deak   CAmiit   Brakdon:   The   American 
Legion  commends  you  and  your  ship's  com- 
pany for  the  outstanding  manner  in  which 
you  conducted  your  recent  visit  to  Guate- 
mala,   our    friendly    neighbor    In    Central 
America. 

The  vlslU  of  U.  S.  Navy  ships  to  port  cities 
of  other  nations  have  traditionally  and 
historically  symbolized  the  United  States 
Itself,  our  l?ellel  in  free  enterprise,  liberty 
and  freedom  with  Justice.  Your  visit  to  Gua- 
temala typified  this  great  Navy  tradition. 

You  and  your  crew  members  deserve  our 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Pbahk  1.  Hamilton, 
National  Commander. 

April  23, 1980. 
Rear  Adm.  Gordon  J.  Scmnxni,  USN. 
Director.  Inter-American  Region,  OSD-ISA, 
the  Pentagon,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Admiral  Schullbr:  The  American 
Legion  heartily  supports  such  visits  as  the 
\3JSS.  Itanley  recently  conducted  In  Guate- 
mala. This  visit  was  unquestionably  In  the 
best  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Enclosed  Is  a  telegram  which  I  sent  today 
to  Ambassador  Ortiz  commending  his 
wisdom  and  vision  for  such  diplomatic  activ- 
ity In  Guatemala,  and  to  the  U.S.S.  Man- 
leift  commanding  officer.  Commander  John 
R.  Brandon,  for  the  outstanding  manner  in 
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which  he  conducted  his  ship's  visit  to  Gua- 
temala. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frank  1.  Hamilton, 
National  Commander: 

Open  Letter  to  James  Cheek,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  op  State  por  Intera- 

MERICAN  APPAIRS 

Dear  Mr.  Cheek:  We  welcome  you  to  Gua- 
temala, traditionally  a  friend  of  the  United 
States  and  resolutely  democratic  In  Its  phi- 
losophy and  respectful  of  civil  rights.  In- 
cluding racial  equality  and  property  owner- 
ship. 

In  Guatemala,  our  native  Indians  have, 
since  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest, 
been  treated  equally  and  never  forced  to  sit 
In  the  rear  of  a  bus  nor  prohibited  from  en- 
tering public  places  or  churches  frequented 
by  persons  of  other  origins.  The  Kings  of 
Spain  Issued  titles  which  recognized  the 
rights  of  Indian  communities  over  VMt 
areas.  These  have  never  been  cancelled  as  In 
the  case  of  the  Indian  tribes  In  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  the  Shoshones 
of  Wyoming.  The  laws  of  the  Indies  protect- 
ing the  natives  date  from  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century. 

You  have  stated  frankly,  explicitly  and 
emphatically  that  our  countries  need  "mod- 
erate Marxist "  governments.  Mr.  Cheek.  It 
Is  Impossible  to  be  a  slave  and  a  free  man  at 
the  same  time.  For  twenty  years,  we  have 
been  fighting  arduous  battles  against  Com- 
munism. You  drew  In  Korea  and  lost  In 
Vietnam.  We,  Latin  Americans,  have  lost  In 
Cuba  and  Nicaragua  (due  to  the  fateful  In- 
tervention of  the  U.S.  SUte  Department), 
but  we  have  won  In  Argentina,  Bolivia. 
Chile.  Uruguay,  Brazil.  Colombia.  Peru,  and 
Guatemala. 

The  hour  of  a  new  Lepanto  has  arrived  In 
which  once  again  the  survival  of  Christian- 
ity will  be  put  to  the  test.  If  you  and  your 
"New  Left"  friends  In  the  SUte  Department 
still  believe  In  the  generosity,  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  our  mutual  enemies,  the  Soviets, 
and  their  system  of  repression  and  slavery, 
why  not  try  It  out  In  your  own  country 
first? 

Before  experimenting  with  your  neighbor, 
Mr.  Cheek,  why  not  put  It  to  the  test  in 
your  own  country?  Why  not  divide  up  the 
land  of  the  United  SUtes  which  Is  owned  by 
barely  three  percent  of  the  population  so 
that  80  percent  can  take  up  farming?  Why 
do  you  not  nationalize  the  banking  system, 
the  railroads,  the  Import  and  export  of 
products?  Why  not  dismantle  the  Armed 
Forces  and  give  the  weapons  to  the  McGo- 
vemltes  and  the  Andy  Youngs,  the  Jane 
Fondas  and  all  those  In  your  country  who 
hope  for  a  final  Soviet  victory,  such  as  you 
wish  for  us? 

The  next  cotton  crop  In  Nicaragua  Is  esti- 
mated at  15  percent  of  previous  crops. 
Hunger  pervades  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor, countries  where  you  have  Introduced 
your  system  of  "moderate  Marxism."  The 
enemies  of  your  country  are  many.  With 
what  allies  will  you  count  on  If  you  destroy 
your  friends  and  deliver  them  one  by  one  to 
Communism? 

After  El  Salvador,  it  will  be  Guatemala 
Then  Mexico  will  fall  like  a  ripen  plum  and 
It  Is  to  be  presumed  that  you  wUl  then  dedi- 
cate yourself  to  the  elimination  of  private 
property  in  Texas,  the  expropriation  of  the 
banking  system  and  the  nationalization  of 
Industries  and  services  In  your  marvellous 
nation. 


May  8,  1980 


May  God  save  us  from  "moderate  Marx- 
ists" like  who,  in  effect,  should  be  known  by 
another  name. 

PuNDACioN  Civic  Guatemalteca. 

Civic  FotTNDATioN  or  Gdatemala.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ALOYSIUS 
CARDINAL  STEPINAC 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  May  8,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  Aloysius  Cardinal  Stepinac. 
Bom  in  Krasic,  Croatia.  1898,  Cardinal 
Stepinac  rose  to  lead  his  people 
against  the  Nazi  terror  of  World  War 
II. 

At  the  age  of  36.  Aloysius  Stepinac 
became  the  youngest  Catholic  arch- 
bishop in  the  world.  Faced  with  the 
terrible  holocaust  sweeping  across 
Western  Europe,  Archbishop  Stepinac 
personally  organized  an  underground 
movement  to  hide  Austrian  and 
German  Jews  find  Christians  from  per- 
secution, and  to  aid  Polish  and  Slo- 
venian refugees.  Archbishop  Stepinac 
organized  a  relief  program  for  chil- 
dren and  destitute  people  In  the  Cro- 
atian regions  occupied  by  the  Italian 
Army,  and  publicly  protested  the  Fas- 
cist government's  violation  of  the  basic 
rights  of  people  of  all  religious  nation- 
alities and  political  convictions. 

After  World  War  II.  elevated  to  the 
office  of  cardinal.  Stepinac  led  the 
other  Croatian  Catholic  bishops  in  a 
pastoral  letter  strongly  protesting 
against  the  limitations  imposed  on  the 
activities  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
on  freedom  of  religion  for  all  Yugosla- 
vians. For  these  activities,  he  was  ar- 
rested and  tried  by  Josip  Tito's  secret 
police,  and  sentenced  to  18  years  In 
prison  as  an  enemy  of  the  people  In 
1946. 

Because  of  the  protest  of  the  Yugo- 
slavian people,  Tito's  government  re- 
leased Cardinal  Stepinac  from  prison 
and  placed  him  under  house  arrest  In 
1952.  At  his  death  In  October  of  1960, 
thousands  of  peasants  lined  the  roads 
from  his  home  to  his  burial  place  In 
St.  Stephen's  Cathedral  In  Zagreb, 
paying  their  last  respects,  even  though 
the  news  of  the  cardinal's  death  had 
been  officially  kept  secret  by  the  Yu- 
goslavian Government, 

To  pay  proper  tribute  to  this  daimt- 
less  religious  leader  of  Croatia,  I  have 
Joined  today  with  Mr.  Oilman  in  intro- 
ducing a  bill  to  erect  a  memorial  In 
Washington.  D.C.,  to  Cardinal  Aloy- 
sius Stepinac  to  commemorate  the 
noble  life  of  this  courageous  martyr. 

Throughout  his  life.  Cardinal  Ste- 
pinac sacrificed  his  personal  liberties 
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for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  his 
fellow  man.  Cardinal  Stepinac  set  an 
example  of  courage  that  will  live  for 
ages  not  only  In  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  fellow  Croatians  but  for  all  Indi- 
viduals throughout  the  entire  world. 
He  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  to- 
talitarianism, racism,  and  atheism,  and 
will  long  be  remembered  as  an  out- 
standing advocate  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom.  As  a  victim  of  a  sham 
trial,  he  never  gave  up  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  or  his  zealous,  out- 
spoken pursuit  of  them  for  all  man- 
kind. More  than  believing  these  princi- 
ples, he  lived  them  and  suffered  for 
them.# 
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PRE-MOTHER'S  DAY  CEREMONY 


MAY  IS  OLDER  AMERICANS 
MONTH 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  BtARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
May  Is  Older  Americans  Month  and 
today.  May  8,  has  been  officially  desig- 
nated Senior  Citizens  Day,  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  call  attention  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appears  in  the  May  Issue 
of  the  Outlook,  an  excellent  and  Infor- 
mative publication  of  the  Maryland 
Office  on  Aging.  As  the  American  pop- 
ulation ages,  we  face  major  challenges 
as  outlined  in  the  following  article: 

Mat  Is  Older  Americans  Month 

HEALTH  and  AGING 

"Better  health  through  better  care"  Is  the 
theme  of  Older  Americans  Month  this  year. 
Health  is  the  key  to  active.  Independent, 
productive  lives  for  older  people,  who  com- 
prise the  fastest  growing  age  group  within 
the  American  population.  accordli;g  to  the 
Administration  on  Aging  (AOA),  the  Feder- 
al agency  which  funds  nutrition  programs. 
community  services  and  senior  centers 
reaching  millions  of  people.  AOA  Is  the 
principal  advocate  In  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  America's  34  million  persons  60 
and  over. 

Health  for  older  Americans  covers  broad 
areas  and  measures  of  which  everyone 
should  be  aware.  Medical  care  Is  only  part 
of  It.  Major  factors  In  the  health  of  each  In- 
dividual are  food,  exercise,  personal  hy- 
giene, housing,  living  conditions,  avoidance 
of  excess  alcohol,  drugs  and  tobacco,  control 
of  stress  and  tensions  and  accident  preven- 
tion. The  great  increase  In  longevity  now 
causing  a  dramatic  aging  of  the  American 
population  Is  Itself  largely  the  result  of  gen- 
eral Improvement  to  health  and  living  con- 
ditions in  the  United  SUtes  during  this  cen- 
tury. 

More  than  twenty-five  years  have  been 
added  to  the  average  American  life  since 
1900;  and  this  Increase  in  life  expectancy 
from  47  years  In  1900  to  73.2  years  In  1977. 
has  added  a  whole  new  generation  of  people 
to  the  American  society.  This  Is  one  of  the 
great  human  achlevemenU  of  the  century, 
but  It  poses  a  major  challenge  to  make  the 
added  years  a  benefit  to  older  people  them- 
selves and  to  American  society.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  8, 1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Saturday  I  was  honored  to  Join 
with  the  members  and  leaders  of  one 
of  Newark's  finest  organizations,  the 
Central  Ward  Women's  Improvement 
League.  The  event  was  the  league's 
armual  pre-Mother's  Day  dlimer  dance 
and  awards  ceremony. 

Por  many  years,  the  league  has  been 
one  of  the  most  Impressively  construc- 
tive community  service  organizations 
in  our  area.  It«  efforts— and  suc- 
cesses—to improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
the  commimlty  are  beyond  measure, 
and  I  applaud  every  participant  in  the 
league's  programs. 

Saturday  evening's  ceremony  was  an 
occasion  of  Joyful  appreciation  for 
those  who  were  honored  with  awards 
or  with  roles  in  the  ceremony.  The  in- 
vocation was  offered  by  Jessie  Porter, 
a  greeting  and  poem  were  read  by 
Sheba  Chavls,  and  master  of  ceremony 
duties  were  handled  by  Charles  John- 
son. Music  was  provided  by  O^ell  Rob- 
inson, and  summary  remarks  were  de- 
livered by  the  league's  president, 
Evelyn  Johnson. 

There  were  five  awards  bestowed  to 
women  the  league  named  "Central 
Ward  Heroines." 

LUlian  Gibson  presented  the  Educa- 
tion Award  to  E^arlene  Davis,  of  the 
Newark  Board  of  Eklucation. 

Pearl  Beatty  presented  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Award  to  Mary  Smith  of 
Babyland  Nurseries. 

Rita  West  presented  the  Business 
Award  to  Renee  Starks  of  the  New 
York  Hat  Shoppe. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Johnson  III  announced 
that  the  1980  scholorshlp  recipient  is 
Wanda  Durant. 

The  happy  climax  of  the  evening 
was  the  designation  of  the  league's 
"Mother  of  the  Year."  Pansy  Danzler, 
the  1979  winner  of  that  title,  present- 
ed the  1980  Mother  of  the  Year  Award 
to  Wilnora  Holnian.# 


THE  ARABIAN  ORYX  COMES 
BACK  TO  ITS  NATIVE  DESERT 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  I  Introduced  H.R.  5591.  a  bill 
to  establish  a  National  Zoological 
Foundation.  One  of  the  provisions  of 
that  bill  deals  with  assistance  In  estab- 
lishing survival  centers,  areas  In  which 
zoos  can  carry  out  the  captive  breed- 
ing of  endangered  species. 

In  the  May  1980  issue  of  Smithsoni- 
an magazine,  a  brief  article  by  Bradley 
Smith  outlined  one  successful  captive 
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breeding  effort  which  has  been  going 
on  for  some  time,  so  that  now  the  once 
nearly  extinct  Arabian  oryx  is  being 
returned  to  Its  native  land.  Anyone 
who  would  like  to  read  further  on  this 
subject  would  be  interested  In: 

"Flight  of  the  Unicorns."  by  Anthony 
Shepard,  Elek  Books  (London)  1965:  "The 
Arabian  oryx:  Its  destruction,  captive  histo- 
ry and  propagation"  by  Jamea  M.  Dolan. 
"International  Zoo  Yeartwok."  volume  16. 
London  Zoological  Society.  1070. 

Mr.      Speaker,      what      has     been 
achieved  with  the  oryx  can  be  accom- 
plished with  other  species,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
5591.  to  help  this  type  of  program  go 
forward. 
The  article  follows: 
The  Arabian  Oryx  Comes  Back  to  Its 
Native  Oeskrt 

No  one  has  reported  seeing  one  In  the  wUd 
since  1972,  but  thanks  to  captive  breeding 
this  symbolic  antelope  now  has  a  new 
chance. 

The  Arabian  oryx,  a  creamy  white  ante- 
lope as  important  to  the  Bedouin  as  the  lion 
Is  to  Africans,  is  returning  to  Its  desert 
homeland  In  the  Middle  East.  Five  of  the 
rare  animals— believed  to  l)e  extinct  In  the 
wild— arrived  In  March,  the  third  ahlpment 
In  as  many  years  from  captive  breeding 
groups  In  UJS.  zoos. 

For  the  Arab  people,  the  oryx  Is  a  symbol 
of  strength  and  beauty:  lu  ability  to  siirvlve 
in  the  desert  Is  legendary.  The  Bedouin  be- 
lieve that  someone  who  has  been  shot  can 
expel  the  bullet  by  eatlrvg  oryx  meat. 

Bedouin  once  considered  killing  an  oryx  a 
sign  of  manhood.  The  hunting  was  done  on 
foot  or  from  the  back  of  a  camel  or  horse, 
using  a  spear,  a  bow  and  arrow  or  possibly 
an  old-fashioned  rifle.  Against  these  odds 
the  oryx  continued  to  exist.  But  by  1920 
modem  rifles  and  automobiles  were  becom- 
ing available,  and  the  oryx  population 
began  to  dwindle.  In  the  late  1930s,  large- 
scale  oil  production  meant  suddenly 
wealthy  princes,  an  invasion  of  foreign 
workers— and  more  pressure  on  the  oryx.  As 
many  as  300  cars  took  part  In  a  single  hunt; 
automatic  weapons  were  used.  By  the  late 
1950'B  the  oryx  was  nearly  extinct. 

In  1962  members  of  the  Fauna  Preserva- 
tion Society  of  Great  Britain,  with  help 
from  the  International  Union  for  Conserva- 
tion of  Nature  and  Natural  Resources 
(lUCN),  mounted  an  expedition  Into  the 
Arabian  desert.  Equipment  broke  down  In 
the  heat  and  the  expedition  leader.  Idajor 
Ian  Orlmwood,  broke  sevA^J  ribs.  But  the 
group  captured  three  oryx:  two  males  and  a 
female.  Those  animalH  became  the  nucleus 
of  what  Is  now  the  World  Herd. 

With  the  help  of  the  Worid  WUdllfe 
Fund,  the  Shikar-Safari  Oub  and  the 
lUCN,  the  three  antelope  were  flown  to  the 
Phoenix  Zoo.  Saudi  Arabia  sent  two  males 
and  two  females,  and  Kuwait  contributed  a 
female,  as  did  the  London  Zoo.  The  herd 
began  to  build. 

In  November  1972,  six  were  shipped  to  the 
San  Olego  Wild  Animal  Park  and  repro- 
duced so  well  that  54  have  been  bom  there. 
The  time  had  come  to  reseed  the  desert. 

Groups  of  Arabian  oryx  were  flown  from 
San  Diego  to  the  Shaumari  Wildlife  Reserve 
In  Jordan  In  1978  and  1979.  Then,  last 
March,  three  males  and  two  females  were 
flown  to  Oman.  They  will  live  In  a  fenced 
area  until  December,  then  be  released  Into 
the  wild. 

The  animals  In  Jordan  are  soon  to  be  re- 
leased Into  the  6,500  acres  of  the  reserve 
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and  their  prospects  look  good.  Bedouin  lead- 
ers have  sent  word  that  they  will  not  allow 
the  animals  to  be  hunted.  Thf>  orvx  will— fl- 
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they  are  tropical  and  more  noted  for  their 
heat  than  cold.  An  aide  to  the  non-voting 
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of  people  for  freedom  under  commu- 
nism that  they  must  be  critical  of  an 
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choices  that  the  Yugoslav  peoples— six  re- 
publics and  two  autonomous  regions— make 
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Hostel  System  Act  of  1980.  This  legis- 
lation Is  offered  today  in  the  nature  of 
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for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  in- 
vestment. 
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and  their  prospects  look  good.  Bedouin  lead- 
ers have  sent  word  that  they  will  not  allow 
the  animals  to  be  hunted.  The  oryx  will— fi- 
nally—be  fully  protected  in  its  ancestral 
land.* 


CONGRESS  ON  SPENDING  ORGY 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
»  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  J9fi0 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  level  of  irresponsibility  of  this 
Congress  is  truly  appalling. 

.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  a  single 
Member  of  this  body  who  does  not 
know  that  the  people  are  speaking 
with  one  voice  for  less  spending.  If 
there  is  someone  here  who  does  not 
know  that,  he  or  she  does  not  deserve 
to  be  here. 

Yet  the  spending  orgy  goes  on  as  we 
toss  out  billions  of  hard-earned  tax- 
payers' dollars  like  confetti.  Does  it 
take  defeat  at  the  polls  to  convince 
some  big  spending  Members  that  we 
mean  to  have  economy  in  Govern- 
ment? If  so,  then  I  say  more  power  to 
the  voters. 

The  Mattoon  (111.)  Journal  Gazette 
has  rightly  excoriated  this  Congress 
for  its  profligate  spending,  and  I  com- 
mend the  December  7,  1979,  editorial 
to  the  particular  attention  of  my  more 
liberal  colleagues,  many  of  whom 
cannot  seem  to  think  of  enough  ways 
to  throw  away  the  taxpayers'  money. 

The  editorial  follo«-s: 

CoHGRiss  ON  Spending  Okgy 

Congress  is  KOing  on  a  wild  spending  orgy 
as  the  result  of  profits  anticipated  from  the 
so-called  "windXall  profits"  tax.  even  though 
the  tax  is  still  under  det>ate  in  the  Senate. 

At  all  events  the  tax  was  supposed  to 
become  operative  after  the  deregulation  of 
oil  produced  in  the  United  States.  That  is 
not  scheduled  to  happen  before  1981. 

No  matter.  Congress  has  begun  passing 
bills  to  spend  the  money  and  give  handouts 
to  coincide  with  the  1980  elections.  John  T. 
White,  president  of  the  Independent  Petro- 
leum Association,  has  been  quoted  by  the 
Copley  News  Service  as  saying  'Congress 
and  President  Carter  are  mortgaging  the 
producing  capacity  of  the  energy  industry 
for  the  next  decade  on  a  pork-barrel  scheme 
for  new  social  spending  programs." 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  expects 
Its  version  of  the  bill  to  bring  in  $138  billion 
in  the  next  decade.  President  Carter  is  fa- 
voring the  House  version  of  the  bill  which 
would  reap  $277  billion  during  the  same 
period. 

Even  though  the  bill  Is  still  t>etng  debated 
In  the  Senate.  Congress  has  already  passed 
bills  totaling  $100  billion. 

S>Tithetic  fuel  development  has  been  al- 
lotted $88  billion.  Gasohol  development  is 
being  given  $5  billion.  And  the  Home 
Energy  Assistance  Act  will  shell  out  $1.34 
billion  this  year  to  help  pay  home  heating 
bills.  This  will  rise  to  $3  billion  next  year 
and  $4  billion  the  year  after. 

Home  heating  assistance  hsia  been  ex- 
tended to  many  warm  weather  states  be- 
cause, as  Sen.  Russell  Long  put  It.  "If  you 
leave  out  one  state  it's  harder  to  sell." 

Puerto  Rico,  American  Samoa  and  Guam 
will  also  get  heating  assistance,  even  though 
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they  are  tropical  and  more  noted  for  their 
heat  than  cold.  An  aide  to  the  non-voting 
representative  in  the  Congress  from  Puerto 
Rico  said,  "we  just  wanted  to  get  a  piece  of 
the  action." 

New  Hampshire  and  other  New  England 
states  will  get  heating  assistance  checks  just 
about  the  time  that  they  get  ready  to  hold 
their  presidential  primaries.  It  is  an  exam- 
ple of  the  president  using  federal  money  to 
influence  an  election  in  his  favor. 

By  passing  these  bills  the  Congress  Is  in 
fact  spending  money  which  It  does  not  have. 
If  the  oil  companies  do  not  increase  produc- 
tion It  could  bring  about  a  catastrophic  fed- 
eral deficit. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  people's  confi- 
dence in  government  is  shaken,  when  it  sees 
this  type  of  a  spending  orgy?» 
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THE  PROSPECTS  FOR 
DEMOCRACY  IN  YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  much  speculation 
about  the  future  of  Yugoslavia  in  the 
wake  of  Marshal  Tito's  death.  This 
pivotal  nation  in  Eastern  Europe  now 
tries  to  map  its  future  course.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  UJS.S.R.  will  do  all  in 
it.s  power  to  subvert  the  rotating  presi- 
dency that  has  been  established.  With- 
out Tito  it  may  be  only  a  matter  of 
years  before  that  nation  is  moved  into 
the  Warsaw  Pact  sphere. 

Could  there  be  a  different  path? 
Yesterday,  in  the  New  York  Times,  Al- 
exander Karageorgevitch.  the  son  of 
the  last  Yugoslavian  monarch,  wrote 
about  the  prospects  for  democracy  in 
his  nation.  Now  living  in  the  United 
States.  Karageorgevitch  would  like  to 
return  to  his  native  coimtry  and  assist 
in  the  transition  to  total  freedom.  He 
advocates  a  constitutional  monarchy 
with  a  parliament  similar  to  those  of 
England,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries. 

The  vision  of  a  pro- West,  democratic 
Yugoslavia  would  seem  to  be  a  positive 
and  welcome  development  in  a  world 
where  the  Soviets  are  constantly  on 
the  march.  Yet,  you  would  have  been 
surprised  by  the  Tuesday  morning 
"Good  Morning  America"  show.  David 
Hartman  spent  his  entire  Interview 
with  Mr.  Karageorgevitch  praising  the 
regime  of  Tito  and  crltizing  the  former 
monarchy  of  Yugoslavia.  Mr.  Kara- 
georgevitch countered  by  stating  that 
Tito  was  a  dictator,  who.  while  techni- 
cally nonalined,  did  support  Marxism 
and  oppress  his  people.  He  went  on  to 
say  that  Yugoslavia  should  be  free. 
"Let  us  be  realistic,"  said  Hartman. 
going  on  to  state  that  Tito  was  a 
"strong  leader"  and  that  Yugoslavia 
was  not  ready  or  oriented  to  freedom 
and  democracy.  He  advocated  a  hands 
off  policy  to  let  the  government  chart 
its  own  course. 

Has  it  come  to  this?  Is  the  media 
really  that  biased  against  the  strivings 


of  people  for  freedom  under  commu- 
nism that  they  must  be  critical  of  an 
emigre's  dream?  How  come  similar 
comments  were  not  made  about  Fran- 
co's passing  or  about  other  existing 
non-Communist  governments  in  the 
world?  Why  is  it  that  freedom  is  a  vir- 
tuous word  when  used  by  groups  seek- 
ing to  overthrow  governments  who 
may  be  pro- West,  yet  is  a  word  that  is 
not  realistic  when  associated  with 
communism?  Considering  that  many 
of  the  so-called  profreedom  insurgents 
against  pro-West  governments  use  the 
word  "freedom"  only  as  a  rhetorical 
cover,  this  dichotomy  is  even  more  lu- 
dicrous. 

At  one  time  the  United  States  was 
considered  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  The  failures  in  that  leadership 
have  brought  this  role  Into  question. 
At  a  time  when  this  Nation  should  be 
considering  actions  to  counter  any 
Soviet  subversion  of  Yugoslavia  we  do 
not  need  the  media  chiding  sincere 
spokesman  for  freedom  In  that  coim- 
try. Mr.  Hartman's  remarks  were  in- 
considerate and  ill  timed.  I  hope 
others  in  the  press  and  especially 
those  at  the  State  Department  do  not 
follow  his  lead  in  so  easily  discoimting 
democracy  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
Tito's  rule. 

I  am  inserting  Mr.  Karageorgevitch's 
article  in  the  Record  as  one  alterna- 
tive to  Tito's  brand  of  Communist 
domination: 

AfTER  Tito,  a  Role  for  Monarchy? 

Chicago— The  death  of  a  head  of  state 
always  creates  a  perilous  situation.  In  a 
Communist  country  this  Is  especially  the 
case,  since  the  process  of  succession  in  such 
a  political  system  is  always  undefined  and 
murky.  Today,  Yugoslavia  finds  itself  at  a 
crossroads  and  the  route  it  takes  is  of  far 
more  than  local  significance. 

Since  President  Tito's  disappearance  from 
the  political  scene  unfortunately  coincides 
with  a  clear  manifestation  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  resolve  to  venture  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Its  empire  as  defined  at  Yalta 
and  Potsdam,  the  nature  of  the  resolution 
of  Yugoslavia's  predicament  is  tremendous- 
ly important  both  for  continued  peace  in 
Europe  and  for  the  relationship,  already 
strained,  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union. 

Tito  long  survived  successfully  in  the 
middle  of  the  East-West  seesaw,  promising 
to  the  East  his  faith  in  Marxist-Leninist 
principles,  to  the  West  his  independence 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  to  the  developing 
world  his  belief  in  nonalignment. 

Much  of  the  success  of  his  regime's  for- 
eign policy  came  from  the  Great  Powers' 
willingness  to  leave  some  issues  undefined 
in  their  complex  postwar  relationship  and 
from  the  fact  that,  although  a  lesser  figure 
In  the  political  vortex  of  World  War  II  and 
Rs  immediate  aftermath,  he  outlived  all  the 
primary  statesmen  of  that  period. 

While  his  East- West  balancing  act  and  his 
antics  in  the  forum  of  the  third-world  na- 
tions kept  him.  until  recently,  in  the  globe's 
news-media  limelight,  his  internal  political 
and  economic  policies  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. In  the  long  run,  Yugoslavia's  econom- 
ic deterioration  may  yet  remain  the  most 
damaging  part  of  his  legacy. 

Whatever  posterity  may  say  about  the  Ti- 
tolst  period  of  Yugoslavia's  history,  from 
1945  to  1980,  this  era  is  now  ended,  and  the 
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choices  that  the  Yugoslav  peoples— six  re- 
publics and  two  autonomous  regions— make 
at  this  point  will  determine  the  country's 
destiny  for  decades. 

It  is  thus  of  paramount  Importance  that 
these  choices  reflect  the  free  will  of  the 
people  untainted  by  the  "unanimity"  of  an 
election  controlled  by  a  single  party. 

Politically  and  economically,  Yugoslavia's 
gradual  evolution  toward  a  broad-based  and 
democratic  form  of  government  is  probably 
the  most  natural  course  for  the  country's 
development.  Such  an  evolution  clearly  re- 
quires the  concord  of  all  the  Yugoslav  peo- 
ples since  this  Is  definitely  in  the  t)est  inter- 
ests of  all  the  numerous  nationalities  or  re- 
gions. 

It  also  calls  for  mature  understanding  on 
the  part  of  those  now  in  power  that  Yugo- 
slavia's political  future  requires  far  wider 
participation  than  has  been  available 
through  tiie  League  of  Communists'  control 
over  all  aspects  of  the  nation's  political,  eco- 
nomic, social  and  cultural  life. 

This  broadening  of  participation  In  deci- 
sion-making should  not  exclude  the  con- 
structive thinking  of  any  sphere  of  the  polit- 
ical spectrum.  It  is  equally  important  that 
during  this  transitional  process  the  country 
as  a  whole  remain  free  of  any  external  med- 
dling whatever  in  own  affairs. 

Finally,  for  Yugoslavia,  which  has  existed 
as  a  multinational  entity  only  since  the  end 
of  World  War  I,  the  democratic  system  of 
government  alone  may  not  provide  a  suffi- 
ciently strong  bond  of  unity,  and  this  is 
where  the  unifying  role  of  constitutional 
monarchy  may  prove  to  be  a  fundamental 
political  benefit  for  all  the  Yugoslav  peo- 
ples. 

From  the  time  that  my  great  grandfather, 
Peter  I.  who  was  King  of  the  Serbs,  Croats 
and  Slovenes  from  1903  to  1921,  translated 
John  Stuart  Mill's  essay  "On  Liberty"  Into 
Serbo-Croatian  until  the  present,  my  dynas- 
ty's respect  for  the  parliamentary  system  of 
government  and  its  effort  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  country's  unity  and  concord 
have  been  proved  time  and  again,  even  amid 
the  harshest  pclitlcai  ordeals. 

My  grandfather,  Alexander  I— he  was 
King  of  Yugoslavia  from  1921  to  1934— gave 
his  life  (he  was  assassinated  in  Marseilles) 
in  the  service  of  the  unity  of  Yugoslavia. 

My  father,  Peter  II,  who  was  King  of  Yu- 
goslavia from  1934  to  1945  (and  who  died  in 
1970  in  Denver,  Colo.)  was  determined  that 
Yugoslavia  should  again  be  a  parliamentary 
democracy.  His  inability  to  continue  In  that 
direction  was  more  the  fault  of  the  Great 
Powers'  arrangements  than  of  any  lack  of 
personal  will  or  Initiative. 

Both  now  and  in  the  future,  I  will  be 
equally  ready  to  accept  the  free  will  of  the 
Yugoslav  peoples  concerning  both  the  desti- 
ny of  the  country  and  the  role  of  the  Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty  in  it.  Even  if  that  deci- 
sion eventually  did  not  favor  a  return  to 
constitutional  monarchy,  I  am  certain  that  I 
and  my  descendants  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  and  constructive  role  in  the  political 
and  public  life  of  the  country  whose  history 
has  so  reflected  the  selfless  state-building 
efforts  of  my  family.# 


NATIONAL  HOSTEL  SYSTEM  ACT 
OF  1980 


HON.  RICHARD  NOLAN 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.   7105.   the  National 
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Hostel  System  Act  of  1980.  This  legis- 
lation is  offered  today  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  my  original  bill,  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Hostel  Act  of  1979. 

H.R.  7105  represents  a  culmination 
of  4  years  of  meetings  and  consulta- 
tions with  American  Youth  Hostels, 
Inc..  and  numerous  similar  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  Bikecentennial,  and  Boys 
Clubs  of  America  all  sharing  the 
common  goal  of  establishing  a  nation- 
al system  of  hostels.  H.R.  7105  is  the 
culmination  of  well  over  a  dozen  drafts 
and  redrafts;  the  purpose  of  each 
being  the  same  but  with  the  intention 
of  addressing  the  diverse  needs  of  each 
facet  of  an  Immensely  broad  hostel 
system  constituency. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Bereuter,  for 
his  intense  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
energies  in  the  drafting  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  know  he  had  devoted  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  to  this  legislation 
for  which  I  am  thanlcf ul.  I  wish  to  also 
express  my  thanks  to  Chairman 
Burton,  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Vento,  and  the  sub- 
committee staff  for  their  participation 
in  this  legislation. 

The  National  Hostel  System  Act  of 
1980  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  a  na- 
tionwide system  of  hostels.  A  hostel  is 
a  relatively  inexpensive,  dormitory- 
style  supervised  overnight  lodging  fa- 
cility. Hostels  are  especially  prevalent 
across  Europe  with  some  nations 
boasting  well  over  600  such  facilities 
within  their  borders.  Nearly  50  nations 
now  have  hostel  systems. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
establish  a  National  Hostel  System 
Study  Commission  for  the  purposes  of 
preparing  a  national  hostel  system 
plan.  The  Study  Commission  shall 
consider  such  factors  as  existing 
hostel  facilities  and  their  locations;  an 
assessment  of  the  demand  for  hostel 
facilities;  the  identification  of  loca- 
tions conducive  to  hostel  development 
such  as  national  parks,  historic  sites, 
recreation  sites,  etc;  minimum  stand- 
ards for  management;  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  applicability  and  feasibil- 
ity of  incorporating  existing  State  and 
Federal  employment  programs  such  as 
the  Yoimg  Adult  Conservation  Corps, 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  program  and  summer 
youth  programs.  The  Conmiission  will 
also  examine  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  such  a  system. 

Upon  completion  of  the  national 
hostel  system  plan,  the  Commission 
shall  resolve  itself  into  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  assist  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  In  implementing  the  plan.  Im- 
plementation shall  consist  of  the 
awarding  of  grants  and  loans  to 
States,  local  imits  of  local  government 
and  private,  nonprofit  organizations 
for  the  purposes  of  improving  or  ren- 
ovating existing  structures  to  be  used 
as  hostels.  Sufficient  safeguards  have 
been  incorporated  into  this  legislation 
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for  the  protection  of  the  Federal  In- 
vestment. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
National  Hostel  System  Act  of  1980  by 
this  distinguished  body  and  sincerely 
hope  national  hostel  development  will 
proceed  soundly  and  progressively. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mr. 
Chairman.* 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF  MR. 
EDWARD  C.  FINN 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
rise  today  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  recognizing  the  distinguished 
service  to  the  city  of  Shelton,  Conn., 
by  Superintendent  of  Schools  Edward 
C.  Firm,  who  will  be  retiring  this  Jime. 

A  graduate  of  the  Yale  University. 
Mr.  Finn  began  his  long  career  in  the 
Shelton  school  system  In  1937  as  an  in- 
structor in  science.  Soon  thereafter. 
Mr.  Finn  embarked  on  a  football  and 
track  coaching  career  that  would  bring 
him  and  the  entire  city  tremendous 
pride  in  the  years  to  come.  Under  his 
tenure  the  golden  years  of  Shelton 
Gael  football  began,  culminating  In  an 
impressive  record  of  114  victories,  46 
defeats,  and  15  ties.  Many  of  those 
fine  victories  and  several  narrow  de- 
feats came  at  the  htinds  of  higher  clas- 
sification teams.  To  achieve  such 
greatness  consistently  in  an  area  of 
the  State  where  football  excellence 
and  heated  rivalries  are  the  order  of 
the  day  is  a  truly  remarkable  achieve- 
ment. 

His  last  team  won  the  title  in  1961. 
which  left  no  one  unconvinced  of  his 
high  standards  and  dedication  to  the 
development  of  his  players  as  adults. 
That  year  he  became  principal  of 
Shelton  High  School  and  later  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
1975,  Mr.  Finn  was  named  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Shelton,  a  posi- 
tion which  he  has  held  with  distinc- 
tion ever  since.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, the  Shelton  school  system  has 
flourished  into  one  of  the  State's 
finest.  As  testimony  of  this,  I  speak 
each  day  with  many  families  that  have 
recently  or  are  planning  a  move  to 
Shelton  due  to  its  fine  community 
living  and  superior  school  system. 
Edward  C.  Finn  has  long  represented 
in  my  mind  one  of  the  prime  archi- 
tects of  Shelton  educational  programs, 
both  on  the  athletic  fields  and  in  the 
classroom. 

It  is  with  regret  but  with  great  pride 
that  I  point  to  the  achievements  of 
this  outstanding  citizen,  Mr.  Speaker, 
upon  his  retirement  as  superintendent 
of  schools.  His  legacy  and  record  of 
contribution  to  the  development  of 
the  conununity  and  its  youth  will  long 
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be  remembered  and  admired.  Thank 
you.* 
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nearly  all  are  listed  as  households  of 
seven  or  more. 
The  majority  of  those  receiving  food 
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tion  of  this  proposal  would  not  only  be 
an  administrative  nightmare  according 
to    the   46    States    that    oppose   the 
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civic  testimonial  dinner  sponsored  by 
Chicago's  "Back  of  the  Yards  Council" 
at  the  Martinique.  More  than  900  of 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 
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in  place  any  nationwide  system  for 
providing  and  paying  for  such  care,  for 
persons  needing  and  wanting  help  to 
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be  remembered  and  admired.  Thank 
you.» 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

OF  coifNEcncrrr 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVXS 

Thunday.  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1. 
21.4  million  low-income  Americans 
may  find  themselves  without  any  food 
stamps  unless  Congress  can  pass  three 
separate  pieces  of  legislation  by  May 
15:  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1980.  the 
fiscal  year  1981  first  budget  resolution, 
and  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Today  the  House  is  considering  the 
first  bill,  S.  1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980.  Approval  of  S. 
1309  would  authorize  a  $2.5  billion  in- 
crease in  the  food  stamp  spending  cap 
for  fiscal  year  1980  and  a  $3.5  billion 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1981  along  with 
5-  and  10-percent  cushions  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  1981  respectively.  With- 
out these  additional  funds,  the  food 
stamp  program  will  run  out  of  money 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  could  be 
forced  to  suspend  the  program  for  the 
entire  month  of  June. 

There  Is  tremendous  confusion  and 
uncertainty  about  the  future  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  As  a  result,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  in- 
formed States  to  have  their  ATP— au- 
thorization to  participate— cards  ready 
for  mailing  even  if  the  notification  for 
shutdown  of  the  program  is  issued  on 
the  15th.  In  my  own  State,  Connecti- 
cut, the  cards  are  already  completed 
so  that  if  an  appropriation  is  approved 
after  the  deadline,  the  food  stamps 
can  stUl  reach  recipients  by  June  1. 

If  it  becomes  clear  that  procedural 
requirements  are  delaying  approval  of 
the  food  stamps  appropriation,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee, I  will  take  all  the  steps  necessary 
to  remove  Impediments  to  passage  of 
funding  for  the  program.  It  is  now  up 
to  Congress  to  act  swiftly  to  meet  the 
deadline  set  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  preclude  the  need  for  ex- 
traordinary measures,  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  together  to 
facilitate  approval  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  and  the  food  stamp  appropriations 
bill. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  come 
under  a  great  deal  of  criticism  for  dis- 
tributing aid  to  people  who  do  not 
need  extra  benefits.  However,  the  per- 
centage for  abuse  In  the  food  stamp 
system  Is  getting  smaller  due  to  re- 
cently legislated  reforms.  Over  half  of 
the  households  participating  in  the 
food  stamp  program  have  Incomes  of 
less  than  $3,600  per  year  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  recipients  earn  less  than 
$4,800  annually.  Only  six-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  all  food  stamp  recipients 
have  incomes  exceeding  $12,000  and 
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nearly  all  are  listed  as  households  of 
seven  or  more. 

The  majority  of  those  receiving  food 
stamp  assistance  are  elderly,  handi- 
capped, or  children  under  the  age  of 
18:  3.6  million  elderly  people  and  11.5 
million  children  are  now  served  by  the 
food  stamp  program.  In  Connecticut. 
170,800  residents  use  food  stamps.  In- 
cluding more  than  80,000  children  and 
nearly  25.000  elderly  people.  The  aver- 
age food  stamp  recipient  in  my  State 
Is  struggling  against  escalating  food 
and  energy  prices  and  the  added  eco- 
nomic pressures  of  a  recession.  With- 
out food  stamps,  people  who  legiti- 
mately need  Federal  assistance  would 
be  unable  to  provide  adequate  nour- 
ishment for  themselves  or  their  fami- 
lies. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  the 
food  stamp  celling  needs  to  be  raised. 
Inflation,  increased  unemployment, 
and  recent  changes  In  the  purchase  re- 
quirements for  food  stamps  have  In- 
creased the  number  of  food  stamp  re- 
cipients way  beyond  the  original  pro- 
jections for  the  program  that  were 
made  In  1977.  The  spending  limits  de- 
veloped In  the  1977  Food  Stamp  Act 
were  set  In  anticipation  of  3  to  4  per- 
cent Increases  In  food  prices.  In  the 
past  2  years  alone  food  prices  have 
shot  up  22  percent  and  are  expected  to 
rise  another  24  percent  by  1981.  The 
newly  arrived  recession  wiU  undoubt- 
edly exacerbate  the  situation  since 
each  additional  point  of  unemploy- 
ment adds  another  700,000  people  to 
the  food  stamp  rolls.  In  the  past* 
month  alone,  the  unemployment  rate 
Jumped  from  6.2  to  7  percent. 

S.  1309  Includes  a  5-percent  cushion 
that  will  allow  extra  funds  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
and  10  percent  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
light  of  economic  uncertainties.  Pas- 
sage of  this  cushion  Is  Imperative  in 
order  to  avoid  the  threat  of  future 
cutoffs  or  reductions  In  food  stamp 
benefits. 

The  House  will  also  be  considering 
an  amendment  to  S.  1309  that  would 
reduce  food  stamp  benefits  by  the 
amount  of  school  lunch  money  that  a 
household  receives.  This  is.  In  my 
opinion,  an  extremely  counter-produc- 
tive measure.  Food  stamp  benefit 
levels  presently  take  Into  account  the 
use  of  the  school  lunch  program  by 
many  families  which  is  why  the  aver- 
age food  stamp  user  now  receives  38 
cents  per  meal  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  help  supplement  their 
diet.  The  amendment  also  Inequitably 
cuts  back  food  stamps  for  families 
whether  or  not  their  children  use  the 
school  lunch  program. 

Another  expected  amendment  that  I 
would  oppose  is  a  recoupment  plan 
that  would  require  households  that 
have  raised  their  incomes  above  175 
percent  of  the  poverty  level  to  pay 
back  to  the  Government  50  to  100  per- 
cent of  the  food  stamps  they  received 
during  the  current  year.  Implementa- 
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tion  of  this  proposal  would  not  only  be 
an  administrative  nightmare  according 
to  the  46  States  that  oppose  the 
amendment,  but  it  would  also  penalize 
the  marginally  poor  for  improving 
their  income  status. 

Passage  of  S.  1309  without  these 
damaging  amendments  will  move  Con- 
gress one  step  closer  to  preventing 
needless  suffering  by  millions  of 
Americans  who  depend  upon  the  food 
stamp  program  for  adequate  nutrition. 
Anything  less  than  success  would  be 
untenable.* 


SALUTE  TO  CITY  ISLAND  YACHT 
CLUB— 75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day, May  3.  dawned  sunny  and  beauti- 
ful in  New  York  City.  Yet  last  Satur- 
day was  an  especially  sunny  and 
bright  day  for  the  residents  of  City 
Island,  for  it  marked  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  famous  City  Island  Yacht 
Club. 

The  yacht  club,  founded  In  1904.  to 
this  date  remains  the  only  such  club 
founded  on  City  Island.  The  more 
than  100  active  members  of  the  club 
joined  with  other  residents  of  the 
Island  in  a  special  ceremony  to  mark 
this  historic  event. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  not  be  familiar  with  City  Island 
let  me  describe  It  as  a  type  of  oasis 
from  the  regular  rigors  of  New  York 
City.  It  Is  located  on  the  far  eastern 
tip  of  the  Bronx  and  beginning  In  the 
early  spring  through  the  late  fall— the 
roads  on  City  Island  are  usually 
Jammed  with  cars  and  people  using 
the  many  marina  facilities  on  the 
island  for  their  pleasure  boats.  I  have 
also  been  privileged  to  represent  City 
Island  in  Congress. 

I  salute  past  and  present  members  of 
the  City  Island  Yacht  Club  for  achiev- 
ing this  notable  milestone.  I  wish  to 
especially  pay  tribute  to  Commodore 
Jerry  Fand  as  well  as  Flndlay  Corsar 
who  helped  coordinate  the  various  ac- 
tivities conducted  on  behalf  of  the 
75th  anniversary.* 


CHICAGO  HONORS  RAY  MEYER: 
COACH  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  12  has 
been  proclaimed  Ray  Meyer  Day  in 
Chicago.  DePaul  University's  famed 
basketball  coach  will  be  honored  at  a 
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civic  testimonial  dinner  sponsored  by 
Chicago's  "Back  of  the  Yards  Council" 
at  the  Martinique.  More  than  900  of 
his  friends  and  associates  from  across 
the  country  will  attend. 

The  following  is  a  short  biography 
of  Coach  Meyer: 

Biography  of  Ray  Meyer 

With  623  career  victories.  Ray  Meyer  has 
more  wins  than  any  active  college  coach. 
Long  respected  by  his  peers,  Ray  hasn't  re- 
ceived the  kind  of  national  attention  given 
some  of  his  more  flamboyant  colleagues. 

Despite  three  NCAA  tournament  appear- 
ances in  the  last  four  years,  it  wasn't  until 
his  Blue  Demons  made  the  NCAA's  •plnal 
Four"  last  season  that  he  began  to  gain  the 
national  recognition  that  others  have  en- 
joyed. 

Media  hype  Isn't  Meyer's  style.  Rather, 
he's  the  master  of  understatement,  the  grin 
and  the  shrug.  One  thing  that  cannot  be  un- 
derstated is  his  record.  In  958  games 
coached- all  at  DePaul  beginning  in  1942— 
his  career  percentage  is  a  glittering  more 
than  659.  In  38  seasons  as  Blue  Demon  head 
coach  he  has  led  his  teams  to  17  post-season 
tournaments,  ten  times  to  the  NCAA  and 
seven  times  to  the  NTT.  His  1945  club  cap- 
tured the  NIT  championship  in  his  third 
season  as  DePaul's  head  coach. 

In  April  1979  Meyer  was  elected  to  the 
prestigious  Naismith  Memorial  Basketball 
Hall  of  Fame,  only  the  fourth  active  coach 
to  be  so  honored.  During  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment, the  National  Association  of  Basket- 
ball Coaches  voted  him  "Coach  of  the 
Year." 

In  1978  he  was  named  "Coach  of  the 
Year  "  by  the  U.S.  Basketball  Writers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  he  has  been  given  the  same 
honor  four  times  by  the  Chicago  writers. 

A  native  of  Chicago,  Ray  was  a  prep  star 
at  St.  Patrick's  Academy,  where  he  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Catholic  High 
School  champions  in  1932.  He  then  went  on 
to  earn  All-American  honors  at  Notre  Dame. 
Meyer  captained  the  Irish  his  junior  and 
senior  years,  leading  them  to  a  combined 
40-6  record. 

Following  his  college  career,  Meyer  spend 
a  short  time  as  a  social  worker  before  join- 
ing his  former  college  coach,  George 
Keogan,  as  an  assistant  at  Notre  Dame.  He 
remained  there  for  two  years,  accepting  the 
top  post  at  DePaul  on  Keogan's  recommen- 
dation. 

He's  been  at  DePaul  ever  since,  and  Meyer 
and  Blue  Demon  basketball  have  become 
synonymous.  He's  coached  three  of  his  own 
sons,  and  two  have  followed  in  their  father's 
footsteps.  Son  Tom  is  head  coach  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle,  and 
Joe  is  assistant  at  DePaul. 

Rays  wife.  Marge,  is  one  of  the  Blue 
Demons  most  visible  and  vocal  supporters. 
She  and  Ray  are  the  parents  of  six  children 
and  the  grandparents  of  15. 

Meyer  isn't  ready  to  become  a  full-time 
grandfather  yet.  Prior  to  last  year's  tourna- 
ment, he  had  announced  that  his  dream  had 
always  been  to  make  the  NCAA's  "Final 
Four."  After  his  Demons  narrowly  missed 
making  the  title  game,  he  was  asked  if  he 
would  have  retired  had  the  Demons  won  the 
tourney. 

"No,  I  never  thought  about  that,"  he  an- 
swered. "I  just  want  to  go  on  coaching  as 
long  as  I  think  I  can  do  the  job.  The  day 
that  I  can't  is  the  day  I'll  get  out."* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
President  Kennedy  issued  the  first 
proclamation  In  1963,  May  has  been 
designated  officially  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month.  Each  year,  this  Govern- 
ment has  called  attention  to  the  needs 
and  to  the  contributions  of  our  senior 
citizen  population. 

Now,  more  than  ever  we  need  to 
focus  our  attention  on  this  valuable 
and  growing  population.  Budget  cuts 
are  being  proposed  which  threaten  to 
weaken  the  barely  adequate  network 
of  services  and  programs  which  have 
just  begun  to  help  the  elderly  remain 
well  and  independent  for  as  long  as 
possible,  and  to  enjoy  respectful  and 
adequate  Institutional  care  when  that 
Is  required.  We  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  and  to  plan  for  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  this  age  group  and  we 
dare  not  be  diverted  from  continuing 
these  efforts. 

I  believe  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
lem facing  older  people  as  we  enter 
this  new  decade  will  be  the  lack  of  ap- 
propriate and  available  community- 
based  services,  for  those  citizens  who 
can  and  wish  to  remain  at  home,  but 
cannot  do  so  without  medical  and 
social  supports.  There  is  a  net  increase 
of  about  600,000  persons  into  the  over- 
65  population  each  year,  lifespan  has 
increased  by  23  percent  In  the  last  50 
years.  As  our  population  becomes  in- 
creasingly older,  and  lives  Increasingly 
longer.  Its  needs  will  be  different.  We 
can  anticipate  a  group  of  older  persons 
experiencing  not  only  acute  illness, 
but  also  needing  care  for  chronic,  dis- 
abling conditions.  This  group  will  be 
politically  active  and  aware,  demand- 
ing programs  which  will  enable  them 
to  remain  participating  members  in 
their  communities  for  as  long  as  possi- 
ble. 

We  are  aware  that  medicaid  and 
medicare  reimbursement  policies  often 
encourage  institutionalization  for  fi- 
nancial rather  than  medical  reasons. 
Reimbursement  under  those  programs 
covers  services  within  an  Institution, 
but  only  In  limited  Instances  pays  for 
home  and  community  services. 

Yet  we  know  that  an  estimated  25 
percent  of  persons  now  In  nursing 
homes  could  be  cared  for  in  noninstl- 
tutlonal  settings,  If  those  were  availa- 
ble and  reimbursed.  Such  settings 
might  include  boarding  homes,  foster 
homes,  day  centers,  and  even  patients' 
own  homes  with  needed  support  serv- 
ices. Significant  dollar  savings  would 
accrue  from  this  more  rational  pattern 
of  caring.  Compared  with  hospital 
care,  community  alternatives  can  save 
about  40  percent  of  the  cost;  compared 
with  nursing  home  care,  community 
care  might  save  up  to  50  percent  of 
present  costs.  But  we  still  do  not  have 
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In  place  any  nationwide  system  for 
providing  and  paying  for  such  care,  for 
persons  needing  and  wanting  help  to 
remain  at  home,  and  unable  to  pay  for 
all  costs  from  their  own  pocket. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  I  rec- 
ognize our  special  responsibility  In  this 
area  of  concern.  I  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation which  deals  directly  with  cor- 
recting the  Institutional  bias  of  our 
current  reimbursement  programs.  My 
bill,  H.R.  6194,  has  garnered  support 
from  over  100  of  my  House  colleagues. 
It  provides  financial  Incentives  for 
States  to  develop  a  variety  of  com- 
munity care  programs  for  those  elder- 
ly and  disabled  at  risk  of 
institutionalization.  States  would  re- 
ceive a  higher  match  for  providing 
these  services  imder  this  bill,  and.  to 
control  costs,  there  would  be  a  per 
capita  celling  on  those  expenditures, 
lower  than  that  allowed  for  nursing 
home  care. 

I  believe  this  bill  provides  a  major 
Incentive  for  States  to  shift  their  ex- 
penditures and  their  attention  to  the 
areas  of  home  and  community  support 
programs  for  the  elderly. 

The  Congress  Is  also  concerned  with 
insuring  that  a  resident  of  a  nursing 
home  be  treated  with  dignity,  and  ac- 
corded all  rights  due  him  of  her  as  a 
citizen.  I  do  not  believe  he  need  suffer 
second-class  status  t)ecause  of  where 
he  lives.  To  that  end,  I  have  Intro- 
duced a  bill  of  rights  for  patients  In 
nursing  homes,  H.R.  5609;  such  rights 
include  the  right  to  be  Informed  about 
medical  decisions,  the  right  to  person- 
al privacy,  and  the  right  not  to  be  In- 
voluntarily discharged  without  cause. 
I  am  hoiJeful  this  legislation  will  re- 
ceive early  consideration,  so  that  we 
can  insure  a  high  quality  of  life  for 
persons  who  need  to  live  In  nursing 
homes. 

These  two  bills  provide  an  important 
underpinning  to  our  twin  goals  of  ade- 
quate services  In  the  community,  and 
dignified  and  appropriate  treatment 
within  an  Institution,  for  our  elderly 
population.  I  pledge  my  efforts  to  see 
that  legislation  on  long-term  care  gets 
the  attention  It  deserves.* 


LAKE  TAHOE  LAND  TRANSFER 
BILL 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing today  a  bill  designed  to  take 
a  big  step  forward  In  slowing  down  the 
environmental  degradation  of  Lake 
Tahoe.  Congressman  Phillip  Burton. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Insular  Affairs.  Joins 
with  me  In  this  major  endeavor  which 
Is  the  product  of  many  months  of  dis- 
cussion and  hard  work.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  know.  Lake  Tahoe  Is  lo- 
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cated  high  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Moun- 
tains and  sits  two-thirds  In  California 
and  one-third  In  Nevada.  This  spark- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUte  officials  estimate  it  would  re- 
quire $25  million  a  month  to  feed 
those    now    receiving    Federal    food 
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Aj  you  know.  Michigan  Is  now  to  a  serious 
recession.  Our  state's  funding  resources  are 
being  stretched  to  the  limit  by  unprecedent- 
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first  step  toward  prevention  of  a  genuine 
food  crisis  during  the  month  of  June. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

strictly  enforce  the  old  160-acre  limit/ 
residency  requirements.  It  Is  to  correct 
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the  new  bilL  Retired  family  fannen 
should  be  able  to  move  off  the  land 
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cated  hlsh  fn  the  Siem  Nevada  Moun- 
tains and  sits  two-thirds  in  California 
and  one-third  In  Nevada.  This  spark- 
ling blue  lake  is  one  of  the  highest  and 
deepest  lakes  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

At  the  present  time.  Lake  Tahoe  is 
exceptionally  pure  and  clear.  However, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  States 
and  local  governments  in  the  area  rec- 
ognize that  action  must  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  quality  of  the  lake  so 
that  future  generations  can  enjoy  this 
precious  natural  and  recreational  re- 
source. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  resolve  some  of  the  problems  asso- 
ciated with  future  development  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  basin.  The  bill  is  unique 
in  its  approach  in  that  it  deals  with 
two  completely  different  problems 
with  one  shot— degradation  of  Lake 
Tahoe  and  public  land  management  in 
urban  Nevada.  Li  concept,  the  San- 
tini-Burton  Lake  Tahoe  land  transfer 
bill  links  purchase  of  private,  environ- 
mentally sensitive  lands  at  Lake 
Tahoe  to  the  sale  of  urban  public  land 
scattered  throughout  Clark  and 
Washoe  Counties.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  will  be  authorized  to  acquire 
the  Tahoe  lands.  Money  from  the  sale 
of  Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands 
in  urban  Nevada  will  be  deemed  a  re- 
payment of  those  funds  authorized  for 
land  purchases  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  bill.  It  probably 
does  not  do  as  much  as  some  would 
have  us  do  and  more  than  others 
would  prefer.  It  is  a  solid,  pragmatic 
piece  of  legislation  wliich  takes  a  big 
step  forward  in  protecting  Lake 
Tahoe. 


I  strongly  believe  it  will  also  contrib- 
ute to  a  salutory  climate  for  continued 
negotiations  between  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia in  their  efforts  to  design  a  new 
bi-State  compact  for  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Basin.  I  believe  the  States  and  local 
governments  in  the  basin  are  the  ap- 
propriate entities  to  formulate  the 
governing  policies  since  they  will  ulti- 
mately have  to  implement  them.  I  sup- 
port and  encourage  those  discussions 
which  will  finally  determine  the  fate 
of  Lake  Tahoe. 

It  is  my  deep  and  sincere  conviction 
that  the  Santini-Burton  bill  will  assist 
in  slowing  down  future  degradation  at 
Lake  Tahoe  while  the  Sutes  them- 
selves work  out  a  permanent  solu- 
tion.* 


POOD  STAMPS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OP  MICHIGAX 
nf  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESElfTATrVES 

Thunday,  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, unless  we  act  promptly  to  approve 
the  food  stamp  amendments.  330.000 
families  in  Michigan  will  face  disaster 
on  June  1. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUte  officials  estimate  It  would  re- 
quire $25  million  a  month  to  feed 
those  now  receiving  Federal  food 
stamps,  but  Michigan's  entire  emer- 
gency assistance  money  for  the  year 
has  already  been  used.  With  a  project- 
ed WOO  million  deficit  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  SUte  has  no  place  to 
turn  for  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  a  tragedy  of 
immeasurable  proportions  If  we  fall  to 
act. 

I  include  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  Detroit  Free  Press  editorial  and 
three  letters  which  indicate  the  extent 
of  the  problem  in  Michigan: 
Pood  Stamps:  Thk  Poor  Am  Ohce  Aoaiw  on 
Thxdi  Kjtecs 

Its  shameful  when  people  In  one  of  the 
world  s  most  affluent  societies  have  to  beg 
for  food.  Yet  year  after  year.  Congress 
makes  the  nation's  food  stamp  recipients 
get  down  on  their  knees. 

The  headlines  sound  the  same  each  time- 
Pood  Stamp  Program  Running  Out  of 
Money.  Only  the  amount  of  shortfall  in  the 
estimated  national  food  stamp  program 
varies— along  »1th  the  number  of  people  de- 
pendent on  li  to  fill  their  stomachs. 

This  time  800.000  people  in  Michigan  and 
27  million  nationally  are  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  food  stamps  unless  Congress  ap- 
propriates more  money  by  May  15.  The  sus- 
pended program  would  eventually  restart, 
but  it  could  take  several  months  to  get  It 
back  In  place.  No  one  knows  how  the  people 
affected  would  eat  in  the  meantime. 

The  program  has  a  perennial  case  of  the 
shorts  because,  when  it  expanded  benefits 
In  1977.  it  presumed  a  low  rate  of  Inflation 
and  small  Increases  In  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents. The  spending  limit  it  imposed  on  the 
program  turned  out  to  be  woefully  inad- 
equate in  a  society  facing  nearly  a  20  per- 
cent Inflation  rate  and  rising  unemploy- 
ment. 

Michigan  would  be  particularly  hard-hit 
by  any  lapse  in  food  stamp  coverage.  The 
number  of  persons  on  Michigan's  welfare 
rolls  has  soared  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
throwing  the  sUte  budget  out  of  line  by 
more  than  $140  million.  Should  the  food 
stamp  program  be  suspended,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Social  Services  will  seek  supplemen- 
tal funding  from  the  Legislature,  but  DSS 
Director  John  Dempsey  doubts  there  will  be 
enough  avaUable  state  money  to  cover  the 
losses. 

Last  year  when  the  same  sort  of  crisis 
arose.  Congress  acted  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
approve  an  additional  $650  million  for  the 
program  after  increased  participation  by 
the  poor  and  soaring  food  prices  pushed  it 
over  its  projected  budget.  This  year,  the 
poor  may  not  be  so  lucky. 

Congress  has  Just  a  little  over  a  month  to 
eliminate  the  limit,  pass  a  new  budget  reso- 
lution allowing  enough  money  to  be  spent 
to  malnuin  the  program  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year,  then  appropriate  the  supplemen- 
tal funding.  Michigan  must  use  all  its  politi- 
cal muscle  to  make  sure  the  poor  don't  have 
to  pay  the  ultimate  price  for  congressional 
shortsightedness  and  Inaction. 
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Am  you  know,  Michigan  is  now  In  a  serious 
recession.  Our  state's  funding  resourc**  are 
being  stretched  to  the  limit  by  unprecedent- 
ed Increases  in  our  welfare  rolls.  Our  unem- 
ployment U  near  the  highest  In  the  nation. 
Loss  of  Pood  Stamp  benefits  for  our  needy 
citizens  can  only  place  added  stress  on  our 
already  overloaded  social  services  programs. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  feels 
that  an  Interruption  In  the  Pood  Stamp  pro- 
gram can  be  avoided  only  If  Congress  acts 
before  May  15  to  approve  a  Third  Budget 
Resolution,  to  allow  appropriation  of  the 
necessary  funds,  and  to  approve  lifting  the 
present  Pood  Stamp  cap  to  aUow  the  pro- 
gram to  continue.  I  urge  you  to  support 
these  actions  and  to  support  full  funding  for 
the  Pood  Stamp  program  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

Sincerely, 

BOBBT  D.  Crim , 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

Dkah  RmusBrrATrvB  Pord:  In  Wayne 
County,  approximately  142.000  households 
representing  345.300  children  and  adults' 
participate  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Program! 
Without  appropriate  congressional  action, 
the  program  will  be  discontinued. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  essential 
program  through  the  passage  of  .the  third 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution,  removal  of 
the  current  $6.2  bUlion  ceUing  on  Pood 
Stamp  expenditures,  and  timely  approval  of 
supplemental  funds,  siifflcient  to  continue 
operation  of  the  program. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  Crarlks  P.  WHrrmi. 
CTiairperson,  Wayne  County 

Board  of  Social  Services. 
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first  step  toward  prevention  of  a  genuine 
food  crisis  during  the  month  of  June. 
WnxiAM  G.  MnxiKOf, 

Governor.^ 


Dear  Rkpresbntative  Pord:  Unless  Con- 
gress takes  immediate  action,  more  than 
330.000  Michigan  famUles,  containing 
800.000  people,  will  lose  Pood  Stamp  bene- 
fits with  the  shut-down  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
program.  An  Increase  is  necessary  in  federal 
funding  to  allow  this  program,  which  is  vital 
to  the  poor  of  Michigan  and  the  nation,  to 
continue  throughout  this  fiscal  year. 


Dkar  Bnx;  On  April  8. 1980.  John  T.  Demp- 
sey, Director  of  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Social  Services,  wrote  to  you  explaining 
the  pending  crisis  in  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram. If  Congress  has  not  completed  action 
on  three  fronts  by  May  15.  1980,  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  Bob  Bergland  wUl  order  the 
Pood  Stamp  Program  -suspended  June  1 
1980.  The  three  fronts  are  as  follows; 

(1)  Increase  or  eliminate  the  celling  on 
spending. 

(2)  Increase  the  total  amount  of  federal 
spending  In  a  revised  Second  Budget  Reso- 
lution for  FY  1981. 

(3)  Enact  sufficient  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

Suspension  of  the  program  would  have  a 
severe  impact  on  our  sUte's  low-Income  pop- 
ulation—an Impact  documented  for  you  by 
Dr.  Dempsey.  Over  813.000  Michigan  resi- 
dents would  lose  nearly  $25,000,000  In  bene- 
fits in  the  month  of  June  alone. 

During  the  week  of  May  5,  1980,  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  help  alleviate  the 
pending  crises.  As  early  as  Tuesday,  May  6, 
S.  1309  may  come  up  In  the  House  floor,  s! 
1309  would  authorize  an  Increase  in  the 
food  stamp  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1980— as 
required  prior  to  the  Introduction  of  a  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  In  addition, 
the  bUl  contains  other  provisions  which 
Michigan  has  long  supported:  a  separate  de- 
pendent care  deduction;  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  health  expenses  that  can  be  de- 
ducted In  computing  food  stamp  allotmenU 
for  the  elderly  and  disabled:  benefits  for 
battered  women  and  children  In  temporary 
shelters:  and  fiscal  incentives  for  states  to 
Improve  administration  and  reduce  error, 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  8.  1309,  and  to 
oppose  any  crippling  amendmenu  which 
may  be  offered.  Expeditious  passage  of  this 
legislation  will  represent  a  badly  needed 


RECLAMATION  LANDS 
OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  the  Reclamation 
Lands  Opportunity  Act.  a  bill  to 
reform  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902. 
Following  my  remarks.  I  have  append- 
ed a  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding this  program  because  a  little 
study  wiU  make  the  desperate  need  for 
reform  quite  clear. 

The  reform  of  the  Federal  reclama- 
tion program  is  a  national  issue  of  the 
most  urgent  kind. 

We  are  talking  about  a  78-year-old 
program  which  administers  bUlions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayer  subsidies  in  the  17 
Western  States.  These  subsidies  have 
an  enormous  impact  on  the  Nation's 
farm  economy.  Though  reclamation 
lands  represent  only  about  1  percent 
of  America's  farmlands,  they  produce 
90  percent  of  our  canning  tomatoes, 
over  30  percent  of  all  our  vegetables, 
20  percent  of  aU  our  cotton,  and  half 
the  world's  supply  of  raisins.  Califor- 
nia, which  has  received  the  highest 
reclamation  investment  of  any  State, 
also  T&nks  first  in  the  annual  value  of 
farm  crops.  Yet  California  farmers 
harvest  2  million  acres  less  per  year 
than  do  farmers  in  Arkansas,  which 
ranks  13th. 

We  are  also  talking  about  a  program 
In  which  a  minority  of  projects  con- 
tain what  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Andnis  has  called  egregious  abuses.  In 
his  November  testimony  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Resources.  Secretary  Andrus 
offered  this  partial  list  of  the  problem 
areas: 

On  a  few  projects,  there  is  clear  evidence 
of  abuses.  These  Include  situations  where 
technically  there  may  be  compliance  with 
the  law  but  program  objectives  are  not 
being  achieved,  where  large  landholdlngs 
are  concentrated  In  the  hands  of  a  single 
person  or  entity  owning  or  managing  the 
land  through  leasing,  trUsts,  or  other  ar- 
rangements. Other  problems  Include  absen- 
tee, investment-type  ownerships,  benefici- 
aries receiving  project  water  deliveries  long 
before  commencement  of  repayment  (of 
project  costs),  opportunities  for  speculation 
In  the  sale  and  re-sale  of  lands,  landholdlng 
patterns  and  dispositions  of  lands  In  ways 
that  diminish  the  opportunities  for  new  and 
small  farmers,  and  contract  arrangements 
which  fail  to  recapture  a  fair  share  of  the 
substantial  Federal  subsidies  to  irrigators 
and  which  fail  to  "keep  pace  with  changing 
economic  and  farming  conditions. 

These  abuses  have  caused  the  Interi- 
or Department   to   propose   rules   to 
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strictly  enforce  the  old  160-acre  limit/ 
residency  requirements.  It  is  to  correct 
such  abuses,  while  removing  the 
threat  of  administrative  action  against 
the  vast  majority  of  farmers  who  have 
remained  within  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
that  I  originally  Introduced  the  Recla- 
mation Lands  Opportunity  Act.  for- 
merly H.R.  3393. 

I  am  now  reintroducing  this  legisla- 
tion with  technical  amendments,  as 
well  as  two  substantiaJ  changes  which 
are  meant  to  accommodate  legitimate 
concerns  which  have  been  called  to  my 
attention  in  the  year  since  the  bill  was 
first  introduced. 

As  revised,  the  Reclamation  Lands 
Opportunity  Act  will: 

Set  a  basic  acreage  limitation  of  640 
acres  of  federally  Irrigated  land  in  any 
one  ownership; 

Allow  equivalency  of  up  to  2.500 
acres  in  areas  where  the  growing 
season  is  less  than  180  frost-free  days; 

Establish  a  flexible  residency  re- 
quirement, exempting  retired  family 
farmers  and  their  lineal  family 
descendants;  "residency"  is  defined  as 
living  within  15  miles  of  the  federally 
irrigated  land,  or  within  the  distance 
to  the  nearest  incorporated  town,  or 
within  the  distance  to  the  farthest 
part  of  an  integrated  farm  operation; 

Institute  a  lottery  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  excess  lands;  except  for  640 
acres  to  be  sold  to  family  members; 

Prevent  speculation  on  the  sale  and 
resale  of  reclamation  lands;  and 

Require  renegotiation  of  all  subse- 
quent water  service  and  repayment 
contracts  every  5  years. 

These  reforms  are  essential  If  the 
reclamation  program  is  to  survive  to 
contribute  to  America's  fsirm  economy. 
They  are  not  draconian  measures— we 
have  made  every  effort  to  accommo- 
date the  real  needs  of  modem  family 
farmers  on  reclamation  lands,  whUe 
remaining  true  to  the  goal  of  distribut- 
ing the  benefits  of  taxpayer-subsidized 
irrigation  water  among  the  widest 
practical  number  of  citizens. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that 
the  cap  on  acreage  which  H.R.  3393 
set  for  lands  subject  to  equivalency 
was  unrealistically  low.  In  relation  to 
the  productive  value  of  some  lands  in 
California,  lands  in  the  Milk  River 
project  in  Montana  and  other  north- 
em  projects  would  be  unfairly  disad- 
vantaged by  an  acreage  cap  of  960 
acres.  I  have  raised  that  cap  to  2,500 
acres,  a  figure  which  I  think  takes  into 
account  the  real  disparity  in  produc- 
tive value  among  different  irrigation 
projects. 

It  was  brought  to  my  attention  that 
certain  people,  for  instance  some  re- 
tired family  farmers,  might  suffer 
under  a  simple  residency  requirement 
of  15  miles  such  as  the  one  proposed 
in  H.R.  3393.  Because  I  believe  an  ef- 
fective residency  requirement  Is  the 
single  most  effective  way  to  prevent 
speculation  and  absentee  ownership  of 
reclamation  lands,  I  have  attempted  to 
work  out  a  flexible  residency  rule  in 
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the  new  bUL  Retired  family  fanners 
should  be  able  to  move  off  the  land 
and  stUl  live  on  its  proceeds.  Therefore 
I  have  exempted  them,  and  their 
lineal  descendants,  from  the  require- 
ments of  residency.  In  addition.  I  have 
liberalized  the  residency  requirement 
In  the  wajrs  mentioned  earlier,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  existing  conditions 
in  some  areas  ctf  the  West. 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  some  farm  families,  while  operat- 
ing farms  which  fall  well  within  the 
acreage  limitation  contemplated  by 
this  and  other  reform  bills,  own  their 
land  through  corporate  arrangements 
which  do  not  fit  the  definition  of 
"qualified  recipient"  in  many  of  the 
bills.  I  refer  specifically  to  situations 
in  which  an  immediate  family  or  its 
descendants  own  50  percent  or  more  of 
the  ownership  interests  in  a  corpora- 
tion which  In  tum  owns  the  land.  This 
form  of  ownership  has  been  used  by 
farm  families  as  a  way  to  recapitalize 
their  investment  for  needed  equip- 
ment purchases  or  expansion,  while 
avoiding  the  pitfaUs  of  heavy  mort- 
gage financing.  I  do  not  believe  fami- 
lies who  presently  have  reclamation 
farms  organized  this  way  should  be 
forced  to  sell  their  lands,  as  long  as 
they  retain  direct  ownership  of  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  corix>rate 
entity,  as  long  as  they  remain  within 
the  acreage  limitation  of  the  program, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  bona  fide  day- 
to-day  farmers.  At  the  same  time.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  encourage  the 
proliferation  of  this  form  of  ownership 
within  the  reclamation  program,  since 
tt  does  pose  the  possibility  of  consider- 
able future  absentee  investment  in 
reclamation  lands,  which  was  clearly 
not  the  Intent  of  reclamation  law. 

Therefore.  I  have  prepared  an 
amendment,  which  I  plan  to  offer  in 
committee,  which  would  make  such 
family  owned  farm  corporations, 
where  they  already  exist  on  reclama- 
tion lands  at  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  legislation,  qualified  recipients  of 
Federal  irrigation  water. 

It  should  be  clear  from  this  list  of 
changes  that  I  intend  to  make  a  good 
faith  effort  to  reform  the  administra- 
tion of  the  reclamation  program,  and 
to  do  so  in  a  way  that  recognizes  the 
needs  and  changes  of  modem  family 
farming. 

There  are  other  proposed  reform 
bills  which  do  little  more  than  legiti- 
mate the  abuses  of  the  past.  Of  course, 
there  is  a  hidden  danger  in  these  false 
reforms.  Once  Congress  has  reneged 
on  the  family  farm  commitment  which 
is  the  basis  and  Justification  of  the 
reclamation  subsidy,  the  whole  pro- 
gram will  be  branded  as  a  giveaway 
and  will  become  increasingly  vulner- 
able to  political  attack.  We  cannot 
afford  such  an  outcome;  nor  should  we 
tolerate  it.  The  reclamation  program 
is  far  too  valuable  to  allow  it  to  be 
taken  over  and  gutted  by  the  wealthi- 
est 1  percent  of  its  recipients. 

My  analysis  follows: 
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SttnoH  «T  Sscnoii  Ahaltsis  of  thk  Rzcla- 
MATiOH  LainM  Ofpoktuhitt  Act  (Forus- 
LT  HJl.  3M3> 

TTILt  i:  FIRDIRCS  AHD  FTTRFOSXS,  DKFINmONS 
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laes  sale  of  federally  leased  lands  to  lease- 
holders under  certain  conditions.  Authorizes 
financial  assistance  to  qualified  leasehold- 
ers. 
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ed  by  the  Cuban  Coast  Guard,  have  been 
held  In  solitary  confinement  for  up  to 
ninety  days  and  some  have  been  forced  to 

sign  confessions  in  SnnnUh    T  am  norti/.,.!,.. 
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and  do  all  you  can  for  them.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely. 
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a  full  recovery  of  all  variable  and  fixed 
costs,  a  fuU  and  fair  return  on  aU  in- 
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and  it  would  permit  carriers  to  raise  or 
lower  their  rates  where  there  Is  com 
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Stcnom  IT  Sacnoif  Ahaltsis  or  the  Recia- 
MAnoM  Luna  Oppoftuhitt  Act  (Porjos- 
ltHJI.  3393) 

TIIL«  i:  PIRSmGS  AHD  PtTRPOSXS,  DKriNmons 
Finds  th*t  a  populous,  prosperous  rural 
■odety  Is  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
the  naUonal  character  that  the  purpose  of 
reclamation  law  Is  to  encourage  the  settle- 
ment of  family  farmers  on  federally  Irrigat- 
ed land;  that  the  reclamation  program  pro- 
vides substantial  subsidies  so  that  landown- 
ers win  have  an  incentive  to  sell  excess  land; 
but  that,  because  of  lax  administration,  the 
procram  has  In  fact  excluded  the  very 
family  farmers  who  were  intended  to  bene- 
fit. 

Defines  "family  fanner"  as  an  Individual 
who  owns  and  operates,  or  leases  and  oper- 
ates, not  more  than  S40  acres  of  land  irrigat- 
ed by  federal  water. 

Defines  "residency"  as  living  on  the  land 
which  receives  federal  water,  or  within  15 
miles;  or  within  the  distance  of  the  nearest 
incorporated  town;  or  the  distance  of  any 
non-Irrigated  land  Integrated  into  the  farm 
operation. 

Exempts  from  residency  requirement:  ab- 
sentee owners  at  the  date  of  enactment  who 
own  DO  more  than  640  acres;  retired  family 
farmers  and  their  lineal  family  descendants: 
divisions  or  projects  which  have  been 
exempted  by  law  at  date  of  enactment. 
TiTU  a:  scsKACS  lhotatiohs  akd 

KqtnVALEITCT 

Sets  basic  acreage  llmlUtlon  for  federally 
irrigated  land  owned  by  any  Individual 
owner  or  group  of  owners  at  640  acres  of 
Class  lland. 

Establishes  equivalency  provision  for 
lands  of  leas  than  180-day  frost-free  growing 
season,  or  more  than  3000  feet  elevation,  of 
up  to  2900  acres. 

Authorizes  Secretary  of  Interior,  upon  re- 
quest, to  amend  contracts  to  conform  to 
new  iiTwH^tiona 

TTTLg  »:  KZCXSS  LAHDS  AHB  IXSIGATIOII  KIGHT8 

Provides  that,  one  year  from  date  of  en- 
actment, no  federal  water  will  be  provided 
to  any  lands  unless:  (a)  the  lands  comprise  a 
family  farm;  (b)  the  lands  are  under  record- 
able contract;  (c)  the  land  is  acquired  by 
foreclosure  or  device;  (d)  the  land  te  Inherit- 
ed; (e)  the  land  Is  in  a  project  or  division 
which  has  previously  been  exempted  by  law; 
or  (f )  for  specified  technical  reasons. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  give 
60  days  legal  notice  of  termination,  and  to 
establish  procedures  for  settling  contested 
water  rights. 

Establishes  a  lottery  for  the  disposition  of 
excess  lands.  AUows  seller  to  convey  up  to 
•40  acres  to  blood  relatives  (more  where 
equivalency  appUes).  Provides  that  lands 
sold  through  the  lottery  system  shall  be  di- 
vided into  various  size  parcels  ranging  from 
20  to  640  acres.  Requires  appraisal  of  lands 
for  sale  through  the  lottery  without  refer- 
ence to  imattached  Improvements,  and  regu- 
lates the  sale  price  in  accordance  with 
standard  reclamation  practice. 
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Izes  sale  of  federally  leased  lands  to  lease- 
holders under  certain  conditions.  Authorizes 
financial  assistance  to  qualified  leasehold- 
ers. 

Provides  that  after  the  termination  of  a 
lease,  land  not  sold  to  the  leaseholder  shall 
be  placed  in  the  lottery.  Prohibits  foreign 
individuals  and  entities  from  holding  any  in- 
terest in  reclamation  lands. 
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TTTLX  t:  mSCEIXAJnEOUS 

Allows  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  under 
specified  conditions,  to  provide  loan  guaran- 
tees in  order  to  assist  qualified  leaseholders. 

Requires  that  all  contract  negotiations  in- 
volving construction,  operation,  repayment, 
water  rights,  etc..  on  reclamation  lands  be 
conducted  in  public  sessions  and  pursuant 
to  public  notice. 

Requires  publication  of  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  reclamation  procedures. 

Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.« 


tthm  *:  MVATman  or  pxojxct  costs 
Requires  all  new  water  service  contracts 
to  be  renegotiated  every  five  years.  Requires 
repayment  capacity  studies  to  be  performed 
every  five  years.  Requires  aU  new  contracts 
to  commence  payment  upon  deUvery  of 
water. 

Ttn*  s:  LXASura  or  certur  lawds 
Authorizes  Secretary  of  Interior  to  pur- 
chase excess  lands  for  lease  to  famUy  farm- 
ers. Authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $10  mil- 
lion  per  year  for  four  years  for  the  purpose. 
Specifies  conditions  under  which  lands  may 
be  leased  to  qualified  leaseholders.  Author- 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  IN  CUBA 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  ITEW  YORK 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
current  national  attention  is  focused 
on  the  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing 
Castro's  Cuba,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  that 
approximately  50  Americans  are  lan- 
guishing in  Castro's  prisons.  I  have 
been  joined  by  45  of  my  colleagues  In 
sending  the  following  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  asking  that  they  do 
everything  In  their  power  to  gain  the 
release  of  our  citizens  who  are  being 
held  in  the  Comblnado  Del  Este. 

While  we  have  an  "open  arms" 
policy  toward  thoee  fleeing  Cuba,  we 
should  not  forget  our  own  citizens  who 
are  victims  of  Castro's  regime. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to 
former  Secretary  of  SUte  Vance  on 
April  15,  1980: 

COIfGRESS  or  THE  UlHTED  STATES, 

HoDSB  or  Represehtattves. 
W(uhington.  DC,  April  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Ctrds  Vahce. 
Secretary  of  State, 
U.S.  Department  of  State,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secrttary:  I  am  writing  to  bring 
to  your  attention  the  plight  of  approximate- 
ly fifty  Americans  who  are  being  held  in 
Cuba's  Comblnado  Del  Este.  They  are  being 
held  for  various  reasons:  among  them,  viola- 
tion of  Cuban  water  or  air  space  and  posses- 
sion of  narcotics  or  marijuana.  Tuo  Ameri- 
cans are  being  held  for  dropping  religious 
literature  on  Cuban  ground^  from  an  air- 
plane. I  am  particularly  alarmed  about  this 
situation  as  there  has  been  a  marked  escala- 
tion of  the  confiscation  of  American  boats 
by  the  Cuban  Coast  Ouard  over  the  last 
year. 

I  charge  that  the  Cuban  govemmeAt  has 
treated,  and  continues  to  treat,  our  citizens 
unjustly.  For  example,  trials  often  last  for 
about  two  hours  and  frequently  consist  of  a 
monologue  by  the  Judge  against  "American 
Imperialism."  One  man  Is  being  held  for  his 
activities  as  a  fighter  pUot  during  the  Viet 
Nam  war  among  other  alleged  violations.  I 
am  aware  that  some  men,  upon  being  arrest- 


ed by  the  Cuban  Coast  Ouard,  have  been 
held  In  solitary  confinement  for  up  to 
ninety  days  and  some  have  t)een  forced  to 
sign  confessions  in  Spanish.  I  am  particular- 
ly appalled  to  leam  of  cases  where  the  U.S. 
Interest  Section  did  not  have  access  to  the 
prisoner  until  several  months  after  the 
arrest. 

After  an  individual  is  tried,  convicted  and 
sentenced,  the  Cuban  government  places 
harsh  restrictions  upon  him.  A  convicted 
prisoner  is  allowed  to  send  and  receive  only 
one  letter  every  three  months.  This  policy 
imposes  a  severe  hardship  on  some  of  the 
men  because  their  families  cannot  visit 
them  in  the  Comblnado  Del  Este  for  financial 
or  personal  reasons.  The  relatives  are  al- 
lowed to  take  only  twenty-five  pounds  of 
food  to  the  prisoners  every  three  months. 
The  Cubans  supply  the  Americans  with  an 
inadequate  diet  and  the  men  depend  upon 
the  food  brought  from  home  to  survive.  The 
relatives  have  attempted  to  take  freeze- 
dried  food.  However,  Cuban  officials  often 
confiscate  It  under  the  impression  that  it 
may  conUln  hashish. 

The    relatives    of    these    prisoners    have 
made  two  trips  to  Washington  and  have  met 
with  several  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Rouse  of  RepresenUtives,   representatives 
from  the  Office  of  Human  Rights  of  the 
State  Department,   Assistant  Secretary  of 
SUte  William  Bowdler.  and  Ruth  McLen- 
don.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  ConsiUar  Af- 
fairs. The  most  important  result  of  these 
meetings  at  the  State  E>epartment  was  that 
SUte  Department  officials  have  promised  to 
deal  with  this  intolerable  situation  more  vig- 
orously than  they  have  In  the  past.  Until 
this  time,   the  only  contact  the  relatives 
have  had  with  the  SUte  Department  has 
been  with  the  atlzens  Emergency  Center. 
Ambassador  Bowdler  and  others  have  prom- 
ised their  own  Ume  and  expertise  in  the 
event  that  the  relatives  should  call  on  them. 
Among  the  increased  efforts  to  be  made 
on  the  prisoners'  l>ehalf,  additional  funds 
will  be  made  available  for  a  Cuban  attorney 
to  represent  the  Americans'  Interests  with 
Cuban  officials.  In  response  to  the  relatives' 
concerns  about  the  Inadequate  diet.  Ambas- 
sador   Bowdler    has    requested    that    the 
Bureau  of  Consular  Affairs  and  the  UA  In- 
terest Section  in  Cuba  fUe  a  request  with 
the  Cuban  Government  asking  that  the  rel- 
aUves  be  permitted  to  take  adequate  food 
supplements  to  the  prisoners. 

The  Cuban  Government  has  provided  for 
the  expulsion  of  foreign  prisoners  through 
Section  46  of  their  penal  code.  This  section 
of  the  law  has  been  superficially  investigat- 
ed and  discussed  with  Cuban  officials.  The 
U.S.  Interest  Section  in  Cuba  will  now  vigor- 
ously approach  the  Cuban  Government  re- 
garding the  application  of  Section  46  in  the 
case  of  the  Americans  being  held. 

The  SUte  Department,  under  the  Carter 
Administration,  has  consistently  protested 
the  violation  of  human  rights  and  injustice 
practiced  In  foreign  nations.  In  this  case, 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  are  being 
flagrantly  violated.  I  am  asking  for  your 
personal  intervention  in  seeing  that  SUte 
Department  officials  do  all  they  can  to 
pursue  improved  living  conditions  for  the 
prisoners  and  explore  all  avenues  available 
for  the  release  of  the  Americans. 

In  order  that  this  matter  be  given  the 
high  level  of  attention  which  It  merits,  I  ask 
that  you  meet  with  the  prisoners'  relatives 
in  the  near  future.  Denise  McCarthy,  of  my 
staff,  will  be  glad  to  make  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements. I  hope  that  you  wiU  focus  your 
attention  on  the  plight  of  these  Americans 
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and  do  all  you  can  for  them.  I  look  forward 
to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Mario  Biaggi. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Congress  of  the  UNrrED  States 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  April  28.  1980. 
Hon.  Cyrus  Vamce, 
Secretary  of  State, 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  The  following  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  Join 
me  in  my  concern  for  the  American  prison- 
ers in  Cuba  and  ask  that  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment do  all  it  can  to  obtain  their  release 
and  improve  their  living  conditions  while 
they  are  imprisoned. 

Many  thanks  for  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
our  citizens  in  Cuban  Jails. 
Sincerely, 
Mario  Blaggl:  Edward  J.  Stack;  Dante  B. 
Fascell;  Claude  Pepper;  S.  William 
Green:  Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal;  Joe 
Moakley:  Carroll  Campbell;  Thomas 
B.  Evans.  Jr.:  Donald  J.  Pease;  Paul 
Trible;  Carl  D.  Pursell;  Don  Bonken 
Martin  Sabo:  Clement  Zablocki;  Bill 
Archer:  Edward  J.  Derwinskl;  Benja- 
min A.  Oilman:  Peter  H.  Kostmayer; 
WilUam  Lehman;  L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls; 
Ted  Weiss;  Robert  K.  Doman;  Stewart 
B.  McKlnney;  Samuel  S.  Stratton; 
Gerry  E.  Studds;  Ken  Kramer;  Lester 
Wolff:  L.  H.  Fountain;  Jerome  Ambro; 
Sam  B.  HaU.  Jr.;  Vic  Fazio;  O.  William 
Whltehurst:  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.; 
John  W.  Wydler  Thomas  J.  Downey; 
Tennyson  Ouyer;  Lee  H.  Hamilton; 
Clair  W.  Burgener;  Norman  F.  Lent; 
Larry  McDonald;  David  R.  Bowen; 
Gerald  Solomon:  Robert  J.  Lagomar- 
sino;  Richard  L.  Ottlnger,  Richardson 
Preyer;  Carlos  J.  Moorhead.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  7235.  THE 
RAIL  ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  BOB  ECKHARDT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr,  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  are  aware,  the  full  Commerce 
Committee  will  soon  be  taking  up  H.R. 
7235.  the  Rail  Act  of  1980. 

In  general,  the  bill  is  one  which  will 
have  salutary  effects  on  an  ailing  In- 
dustry, and  we  applaud  it.  However, 
there  is  a  problem  with  respect  to  a 
single  class  of  shippers— those  who  are 
captive  to  the  railroads  and  therefore 
have  no  economically  feasible  alterna- 
tive way  to  ship  their  products. 

A  little  background  information  Is  In 
order  before  describing  the  amend- 
ment. As  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee's  recent  coal  rate 
report  Indicated,  rates  for  hauling 
bulk  commodities  such  as  coal,  steel, 
chemicals,  and  grain— those  best 
shipped  by  rail— have  Increased  at  a 
very  rapid  rate  over  the  past  few 
years.  The  rate  for  all  railroad  ship- 
ments averages  out  at  a  revenue/vari- 
able cost  ratio  of  about  127  percent. 
But  captive  coal  shippers,  In  some 
celebrated  cases,  are  now  paying  rates 
above  170  percent.  These  rates  Include 
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a  full  recovery  of  all  variable  and  fixed 
costs,  a  full  and  fair  return  on  all  in- 
vestment involved,  as  well  as  a  major 
increment  to  subsidize  the  movement 
of  less  profitable  traffic.  In  other 
words,  those  without  bargaining  power 
are  already  being  required  to  bear  the 
burden  of  rehabilitating  the  railroads. 

No  one  would  argue  that  railroads  as 
a  class  should  not  find  ways  to  in- 
crease their  revenues  to  become  self- 
sustaining.  The  difficulty  with  this 
bill,  however,  is  that,  by  applying  in- 
dustry averages.  It  prevents  captive 
shippers  from  complaining  about  op- 
pressively high  rates  charged  by  rail- 
roads that  would  be  profitable  without 
raising  their  rates  to  figures  needed  by 
poor  or  falling  railroads.  For  instance, 
for  southwestern  utility  ratepayers  to 
furnish  the  money  to  pay  excessively 
high  coal  rates  to  Burlington  North- 
em.  the  biggest  and  one  of  the  profit- 
able railroads,  will  In  no  way  help  our 
Conrall  or  the  Boston  Si  Maine.  Rail- 
roads that  are  profitable,  or  that  can 
be  made  so  by  efficient  management, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  milk  cap- 
tive shippers  to  reap  more  profits  In 
these  Inflationary  times  or  to  continue 
Inefficient  management  at  the  ex- 
pense of  hard  pressed  ratepayers. 

As  If  the  ICC's  generous  treatment 
of  rate  increases  were  not  enough. 
H.R.  7235  would  go  further  In  two 
ways.  First,  It  would  place  the  burden 
on  the  shippers  to  provide  that  a  rate 
is  unreasonable,  a  most  difficult  if  not 
impossible  burden  when  the  pertinent 
Information  Is  in  the  carriers'  hands. 
In  addition,  the  threshold  level  for  the 
exercise  of  any  ICC  review  over  a  rate 
is  set  at  least  30  percent  higher  than 
the  present  high  ICC  approved  rate 
levels,  at  a  range  between  190  percent 
and  210  percent  of  variable  costs. 

The  result  of  this  set  of  provisions  In 
H.R.  7235  Is  that  these  shippers  who 
have  no  feasible  alternative  to  rail 
transportation  will  be  subjected  to  tre- 
mendous Increases  In  rates,  which  are 
already  very  high  and  return  extreme- 
ly generous  profits  to  the  railroads. 
These  Increases  will  In  turn  be  passed 
on  to  consumers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide any  significant  Incentives  to  the 
carriers  to  become  more  efficient  so 
long  as  they  can  Indiscriminately  raise 
their  rates  In  noncompetitive  markets, 
the  effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  add  to 
already  high  inflation  levels. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  a  shift  in  this 
coimtry  away  from  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  Other  energy  sources  are 
considerably  less  expensive  than  oil, 
even  at  delivered  prices  when  rail 
transportation  cost  is  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  railroads'  cost  of  serv- 
ice plus  reasonable  profit.  But,  If 
transportation  prices  were  calculated 
at  190  percent  to  210  percent  of  vari- 
able cost,  this  advantage  could  evapo- 
rate. 

Our  amendment  Is  designed  to  pro- 
vide needed  revenues  to  the  railroads. 
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and  it  would  permit  carriers  to  raise  or 
lower  their  rates  where  there  is  com 
petition  from  motor,  water,  or  other 
rail  transportation,  just  us  H.R.  7235 
does.  But  It  would  also  afford  needed 
protection  to  those  shippers  who  are 
captive,  as  the  present  biU  does  not.  It 
would  permit  regtilatory  scrutiny  of  a 
proposed  rate  when  the  rate  Is  high 
enough  to  indicate  a  lack  of  bargain- 
ing power  between  the  shipper  and 
the  carrier,  inltlaUy  around  150  per- 
cent of  variable  costs.  The  Commis- 
sion, of  course,  would  not  be  required 
to  take  any  action,  but  It  would  not  be 
prohibited  from  granting  relief  as  It 
would  be  under  H.R.  7235. 

The  Senate  provisions  which  the 
amendinent  embodies  establishes  a 
system  to  permit  railroads  to  recover 
increases  in  their  costs  through  infla- 
tion Increases  which  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged by  shippers.  In  addition,  carri- 
ers would  be  able  to  implement  fur- 
ther increases  within  a  rate  flexibility 
zone  of  5  percent  per  year— not  to 
exceed  14  percent  In  any  5-year 
period— free  from  ICC  suspension  and 
investigation  except  where  It  could  be 
shown  that  the  carrier  involved  al- 
ready enjoys  adequate  revenues  as  de- 
fined under  the  existing  law. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
amendment  does  not  set  a  celling  on 
rates,  but  merely  lowers  the  threshold 
at  which  rates  are  reviewable  from 
about  200  percent  to  about  150  percent 
of  variable  cost.  Under  existing  law 
there  Is  no  such  threshold.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  Is  to  open  a  wider 
range  of  cases  In  which  the  ICC  may 
look  at  the  particular  railroad  and  its 
rate,  and  see  If  the  rate  is  excessively 
profitable  to  the  railroad  in  that  par- 
ticular instance— in  a  somewhat  wider 
range  of  cases. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
taken  from  the  Senate  bill,  with  sever- 
al exceptions.  The  amendment  con- 
tains, first,  a  provision  relating  further 
to  the  bill's  abolition  of  capital  incen- 
tive rates,  section  206.  Both  the 
Senate  and  House  bills  abolish  such 
rates,  but  our  amendment  would  also 
direct  the  ICC  to  reconsider  those  few 
capital  Incentive  rates  now  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  only  three  of  them  at 
issue  here,  and  the  problem  is  that  In 
all  three  the  rates  were  set  very  high. 
The  Commission  established  rates  in 
these  individual  cases  before  they  set- 
tled upon  the  standards  they  have  ap- 
plied in  all  recent  similar  cases.  We 
think  this  was  In  violation  of  the 
spirit,  and  probably  the  letter,  of  the 
4R  Act  and  that  those  three  rates 
should  be  subject  to  another  examina- 
tion by  the  Commission  under  the  pre- 
vailing standards  of  lawfulness. 

Another  provision  in  the  amend- 
ment, section  207,  clarifies  language  in 
the  Senate  bill  relating  to  a  shipper's 
ability  to  challenge  a  base  rate.  The 
Senate  language  says  that  challenges 
to  base  rates  must  be  made  within  9 
months  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  Our 
amendment  would  make  It  clear  that 
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when  a  rate  becomes  challengeable 
under  the  zone  structure  of  the  bill. 
then  the  entire  rate,  and  not  just  the 
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character  of  this  young  and  thought- 
ful writer  is  far  more  mature  than  her 
years  suggest. 


May  8,  1980 


eign  nation.  England's  Official  SecreU  Act 
permlU  prosecution  of  anyone,  including 
newspapers,  for  disseminating  information 
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time  to  wake  up  and  stand  up  for  our 
nation.  We  must  stop  thinking  "selT'  and 
start  thinking  "United"  SUtes. 
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our  nation  first,  well  not  have  a  luitlon  and 
we'll  lose  our  freedoms.  Let's  have  freedom 
in    the    808.    Freedom    through    strength. 
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when  a  rate  becomes  challengeable 
under  the  zone  structure  of  the  bill, 
then  the  entire  rate,  and  not  Just  the 
Increase,  can  be  addressed  by  the  chal- 
lenging shipper  and  the  Commission. 
Section  205  of  the  amendment  would 
require  the  ICX3  and  the  E)epartment 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  studies 
of  the  feasibility  of  the  regulatory  ap- 
proach embodied  in  the  rate  regula- 
tion provision  as  reported  out  of  the 
subcommittee. 

We  believe  that  our  amendment  es- 
tablishes a  good  balance  between  the 
railroads'  needs  for  rate  flexibility  and 
regulatory  protection  for  shippers 
faced  with  rail  monopoly  situations.  It 
would  thus  add  to  the  very  construc- 
tive contributions  made  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and 
Commerce  in  other  parts  of  the  bill. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Attached  is  a  list  of  organizations 
which  support  the  amendment  as  of 
this  date:  . 

Edison  Electric  Institute. 

Committee  of  Railroad  Shippers. 

Western  Coal  Traffic  League. 

American  Public  Power  Association. 

National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Coal  Association. 

Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

American  Farm  Bureau. 

National  Council  of  Parmer  Cooperatives. 

National  Council  of  State  Legislators. 

National  Association  of  Regulatory  UtUity 
Commissioners. 

United  Auto  Workers.  . 

United  Mine  Workers.*  ' 


FREEDOM  THROUGH  STRENGTH 


HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or  ALABAMA 
nf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday night.  May  3,  it  was  my  pleasure 
to  be  the  guest  of  the  Reserve  Officers 
Association  of  Alabaii\a  State  banquet. 
In  observance  of  National  Defense 
Week  in  Alabama,  the  ROA  sponsored 
a  statewide  speech  contest  for  high 
school  students  to  express  their 
thoughts  on  national  defense  and  the 
American  social  responsibility  to  serve 
these  United  States. 

The  contestants  in  the  contest  were 
Judged  by  a  panel  of  respected  Ala- 
bamians,  including  former  Under  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs.  Mr. 
Will  Hill  Tankersley.  Col.  Sam  Pear- 
son III,  USAP,  Maxwell  AFB,  and  the 
Director  of  Alabama  regional  Veter- 
ans' Administration,  Mr.  William  D. 
Davis. 

The  contest  winner  is  a  resident  of 
Prattville,  Ala.,  a  17-year-old  senior  at 
Prattvllle  High  School,  Ms.  Susanna 
Peace.  I  include  for  the  Record  of  this 
body  a  copy  of  her  speech  entitled 

Freedom  Through  Strength."  It  is  a 
stirring  address  of  patriotism,  pragma- 
tism,  and   truth.   It  shows   that   the 
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character  of  this  young  and  thought- 
ful writer  is  far  more  mature  than  her 
years  suggest. 

As  she  calls  on  all  Americans  to 
devote  their  individual  support  for  oiu- 
Nation  and  she  reminds  us  that  "Free- 
dom through  strength  (can)  be 
achieved  by  individual  strength,  indi- 
vidual dedication,  individual  support." 

I  would  hope  that  all  yoimg  Ameri- 
cans would  speak  with  the  convictions 
of  Ms.  Susanna  L.  Peace. 

The  speech  follows: 

Freedom  Through  Strength 

Ten  score  and  four  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new 
nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated! 
We  are  now  engaged  In  a  great  war  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation,  so  con- 
ceived and  so  dedicated  can  long  endure. 
Just  what  is  the  situation  In  the  United 
States  today?  Can  we  endure? 

We  have  changed  from  a  sincerely 
"United"  States  to  solitary  groups  and  pri- 
vate, very  private  individuals,  with  solitary, 
private,  very  private  goals,  with  little  or  no 
apparent  national  unity.  Our  nation  certain- 
ly does  not  have  the  cooperation  and  active 
support  of  the  citizens  of  this  nation,  and  as 
a  result,  the  national  security  of  this  nation 
has  been  severely  effected. 

While  other  nations  defenses  have  stead- 
ily Increased  over  the  past  decade,  our  na- 
tion's defenses  have  apparently  gone  In  the 
opposite  direction.  We  seem  to  ignore  the 
possibility  of  another  great  war  and  we  con- 
tinue to  lead  our  independent,  dls-lnterested 
lives,  refusing  to  be  overly  concerned  with 
world  events.  Even  today,  with  the  dilemma 
in  Iran  and  Afghanistan,  we  do  not  want  to 
be  personally  involved.  We  read  the  newspa- 
pers, we  hear  the  news  on  the  television  or 
the  radio,  we  express  our  opinions  to  friends 
and  relatives,  we  certainly  do  our  fair  share 
of  criticizing  the  government  and  then  we 
go  our  merry  way.  We.  as  American  citizens, 
appear  to  want  somebody  else  to  handle  the 
situation,  and  handle  it  as  we  would  want  It 
handled,  but  we  don't  want  to  be  bothered 
"with  the  details".  This  is  obviously  impossi- 
ble. A  nation  cannot  exist  as  a  "united" 
nation  without  the  active  support  of  the 
citizens  of  that  nation. 

It  appears  that  our  government  does  not 
have  the  power  to  preserve  our  nation's 
freedom  because  of  the  emphasis  on  the  'in- 
dividual's righU".  Maybe  there  should  be 
limits  to  the  amount  of  freedom  that  an  In- 
dividual has  when  it  Infringes  on  national 
freedom.  While  we  do  have  freedom  of  the 
press  and  freedom  of  speech,  these  free- 
doms are  many  times  abused.  There  has 
l)een  much  controversy  over  the  publication 
of  defense  information.  In  one  instance,  the 
Justice  Department  attempted,  in  a  lengthy 
legal  battle,  to  prevent  use  of  Information 
pertaining  to  the  construction  of  the  hydro- 
gen bomb  (H-bomb).  The  government 
argued  that  certain  information  provided 
could  aid  hostile  nations  or  terrorist  groups 
in  their  development  of  a  similar  bomb.  The 
legal  battle  was  dropped  after  another  pub- 
lication, the  Madison  Press  Connection  In 
Wisconsin,  printed  a  7,000  word  letter  from 
a  California  computer  programmer  which 
described  the  Inner  workings  of  the  H-bomb. 
Currently,  the  strictest  law  dealing  with  of- 
ficial secreU  is  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  The  Justice  Department  tried  to 
Invoke  this  law  to  stop  publication  of  the  H- 
bomb  information.  Other  laws  state  that  it 
Is  illegal  to  obtain  or  give  out  any  secret  In- 
formation; but  only  if  the  alleged  violator 
thinks  that  the  information  will  be  used 
against  the  United  States  or  wUl  aid  a  for- 
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elgn  nation.  England's  Official  Secrets  Act 
permits  prosecution  of  anyone,  including 
newspapers,  for  disseminating  information 
classified  as  secret.  Our  Congress,  fearing 
that  It  would  violate  an  individual's  person- 
al freedoms,  has  refused  to  consider  such 
legislation  for  the  United  States.  This  atti- 
tude has  caused  a  great  settiack  in  the  na- 
tional defense  of  our  nation.  Because  we 
(the  American  public)  have  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  the  press,  with 
no  apparent  limitations.  We  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  these  rlghU,  at  the  expense  of 
our  nation's  goals  and  security. 

Life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
are  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life.  These  are  the  qualities  our 
nation  was  founded  on.  Have  we  abused 
these  freedoms  too? 

Freedom  of  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of 
happiness  means  that  we  are  free  to  pursue 
our  lives,  establish  our  goals,  and  live  our 
life  style  in  any  manner  that  we  should 
choose.  We  can  be  rich  men,  poor  men. 
begger  men.  thieves,  doctors,  lawyers,  or 
merchant  chiefs.  We  can  go  to  bed  at  night 
and  wake  up  in  the  morning  without  fear 
for  our  lives.  We  can  go  to  church,  any 
church,  or  not  go  to  church.  We  can  estat>- 
Ilsh  our  own  criteria  for  happiness  and  we 
can  pursue  that  goal  In  whichever  manner 
we  feel  will  make  us  happy.  But  these  free- 
doms do  not  give  us  the  right  to  do  as  we 
please  at  the  experue  of  others,  whether 
those  "others"  happen  to  be  other  Individ- 
uals or  our  nation.  We  cannot  have  rights 
without  responsibility,  and  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  each  other  and  to  our  nation. 
Our  nation  must  be  free  too:  free  from  fear 
for  our  nation's  security  and  well-being.  If 
we  lose  our  nation's  freedoms,  we  lose  our 
personal  freedoms.  As  goes  our  nation,  so 
goes  the  Individual. 

What  Is  ahead  for  the  "United"  States  in 
the  80s?  Will  we  continue  down  our  road  of 
personal  happiness,  personal  lives  and  per- 
sonal liberties  at  the  expense  of  our  nation. 
or  will  we  step  forward  for  our  nation's  life, 
liberty  and  happiness?  What  has  happened 
to  national  patriotism,  is  it  dead? 

There  are  two  separate  objects  of  a  patri- 
ot's devotion:  two  distinct  foundations.  One 
is  the  American  way  of  life  and  the  free- 
doms and  privileges  we  personally  enjoy. 
The  other  is  the  American  Republic.  The 
Republic  is  that  for  which  our  forefathers 
fought  and  died  while  establishing  our 
nation.  National  patriotism  was  founded 
when  our  nation  was  founded.  It  is  the  basis 
for  the  "American  way  of  life".  It  Is  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  outline  and  scope  of  all 
American  politics.  The  flag  is  Its  emblem. 
"Uncle  Sam "  is  its  nickname.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  ideals  for  which  our 
forefathers  sought  and  settled  a  new  land. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  times  they 
fought  for  right.  Just  because  It  was  right. 
We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  times  they 
lost  (as  all  people  lose  in  any  war)  and  the 
times  they  won.  We  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  determination,  the  desire,  and  the 
pride,  the  Intense,  all  consuming  pride  and 
patriotism  of  our  forefathers  In  the  estab- 
lishing of  thU  great  nation.  Have  we  let  na- 
tional patriotism  slip  away  in  the  pursuit  of 
personal  achievement  and  personal  happi- 
ness? Has  our  national  patriotism  become  a 
faint  thing,  a  hollow  shell?  Has  the  nation's 
very  life  blood  ceased  flowing?  Has  the  na- 
tion's heart  quit  beating  as  one? 

It  Is  time  for  us  to  remember.  Without  the 
continuation  of  these  ideals  and  principles 
we  caimot  again  become  the  great  nation 
that  we  once  were.  We  cannot  continue  to 
enjoy  the  freedoms  and  privileges  we  now 
enjoy  and  that  are  slowly  slipping  away.  It's 
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time  to  wake  up  and  stand  up  for  our 
nation.  We  must  stop  thinking  "selT'  and 
start  thinking  "United"  States. 

Patriotism  can  be  rel)om  In  each  Individu- 
al, young  or  old,  li  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
birth  pains.  The  government  cannot  t>e  pa- 
triotic for  us.  Patriotism  is  personal  and 
concrete.  It  is  the  love  of  things  familiar 
and  formative.  It  is  the  love  of  our  nation 
and  what  our  nation  stands  for,  and  It  Is  the 
zealous  support  of  our  nation's  authority 
and  interests. 

We  must  be  willing  to  support  our  nation 
financially.  We  must  realize  that  a  strong 
national  defense  Is  vital  to  our  nation's  life 
and  that  costs,  and  we  must  bear  the  cost. 
Taxation  Is  necessary.  It  may  be  true  that 
our  current  tax  laws  need  to  be  reviewed 
and  updated,  but  tha^  does  not  relieve  us  of 
our  responsibility.  Taxation  will  still  be  nec- 
essary and  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  for  a  strong  national  defense  and  our 
very  existence. 

We  must  t>e  willing  to  serve  our  country.  I 
would  advocate  a  law  requiring  each  and 
every  person  In  the  United  States  to  serve 
his  country,  in  some  capacity,  for  at  least 
one  year.  "Those  persons  not  qualified,  or 
not  required  for  military  service,  could  serve 
in  other  areas  of  social  service,  such  as  hos- 
pital work,  building  housing  for  elderly  per- 
sons, road  construction  or  anything  that 
serves  our  nation.  Every  person  in  the 
United  States  that  Is  mentally  capable  and/ 
or  physically  capable  should  be  used  in 
some  area  of  service  to  our  country. 

We  should  enact  a  law  requiring  that  only 
those  persons  having  a  valid  need  would  be 
granted  access  to  defense  information, 
whether  classified  or  unclassified,  and  that 
any  person  attempting  to  secure  or  dissemi- 
nate any  Information  regarding  national  de- 
fense, at  any  time,  for  any  purpose,  should 
l>e  severely  prosecuted. 

We  must  enforce  discipline  in  our  lives. 
Our  nation  cannot  effectively  operate  with- 
out discipline.  We  have  l>ecome  a  nation 
with  little  respect  for  discipline  and  authori- 
ty. "Laws  are  made  to  be  broken"  is  the 
.American  way  of  life.  Let's  bring  discipline 
and  respect  for  authority  back  into  proper 
perspective,  and  let's  start  at  the  basic  level. 
Let's  discipline  our  children  and  ourselves  at 
home,  at  school  and  In  all  walks  of  life.  Let's 
start  enforcing  our  laws  and  gain  a  new  re- 
spect for  authority. 

We  must  emphasize  American  History  and 
United  States  government  in  our  schools, 
both  In  intermediate  and  secondary  schools. 
We  need  to  salute  the  flag  and  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  again.  We  need  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  our  heritage,  our  histo- 
ry, and  hand-in-hand,  our  responsibilities  to 
our  nation. 

We  need  a  greater  understanding  of  the 
American  political  scene  and  we  need  to 
become  personally  Involved  in  politics.  We 
need  to  become  aware  of  who  Is  rurmlng  for 
office,  what  Is  his/her  background,  training 
and  experience.  We  need  to  know  how  he/ 
she  voted  on  issues  while  holding  other  po- 
litical offices.  We  need  to  know  what  the 
candidates  really  stand  for  and  support.  We 
need  to  actively  campaign  for  competent 
candidates.  Then  we  need  to  take  a  mature, 
educated  look  at  our  candidates  for  office, 
make  a  conscientious  choice,  and  most  im- 
portant, support  our  elected  officials. 

We  need  to  remember  the  basic  character- 
istics of  the  American  way  of  life— life,  liber- 
ty and  the  pursuit  of  happineaa  We  need  to 
remember  the  freedoms  that  we  have,  the 
freedoms  that  have  made  our  way  of  life 
possible,  yet,  we  must  never  forget  that 
without  these  same  freedoms,  these  same 
characteristics  being  applied  to  the  life  of 
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our  nation  first,  well  not  have  a  nation  and 
we'll  lose  our  freedoms.  Let's  have  freedom 
in  the  80s.  Freedom  through  strength, 
achieved  by  individual  strength,  individual 
dedication,  individual  support,  and  we  will 
have  a  reborn  national  patriotism. 

"This  nation,  under  Ood.  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom— and  the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth."* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JACKIE  WHITE 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

or  CALirORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  recently  that  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Jackie  White,  a 
senior  at  San  Joaquin  Memorial  High 
School,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Parade  magazine  Women's  All-Amer- 
ica First  Team  and  the  National  High 
School  Coaches  All-America  Team. 

Jackie,  an  outstanding  basketball 
player  and  all-around  athlete,  has 
helped  her  team  achieve  an  incredible 
league  record  of  50  wins,  no  losses  over 
the  past  4  years.  Their  season  record 
for  the  same  period  was  100  wins  and 
only  7  losses. 

This  young  woman  has  attained  so 
many  honors  during  her  tenure  in 
high  school  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  list  them  all,  but  I  will  say  that 
she  has  been  selected  most  valuable 
player  on  several  teams  and  leagues 
each  year,  and  she  was  named  Califor- 
nia Player  of  the  Year  as  a  Jimior. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  limcheon  wiU  be  held 
in  Fresno  on  May  20,  1980,  to  honor 
this  outstanding  young  American.  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  her,  and  all 
she  stands  for,  in  Congress.  America 
needs  more  outstanding  young  people 
of  the  caliber  of  Jackie  White.* 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  REn^TTNDABLE 
INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT  RE- 
LIEF ACT  OP  1980 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  KTW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  help  small 
btisiness  in  its  critical  need  for  capital 
formation  and  retention.  H.R.  7314 
would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  up  to 
$100,000  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
shall  be  refimdable  due  to  business  in- 
vestment in  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 

BACKGSOUm 

H.R.  7314  is  being  introduced  as  a 
result  of  recommendations  made  by 
the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  on 
Access  to  Equity  Capital  and  Business 
Opportunities,  in  its  "Report  on  Capi- 
tal Formation  and  Retention."  The  re- 
port's recommendations  were  an  affir- 
mation of  the  primary  concern  of  the 
1980  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business,  the  concern  for  pro- 
moting small  business  capital  forma- 
tion. 

In  the  current  discussion  and  promo- 
tion of  accelerated  depreciation 
reform,  an  often  overlooked  issue  is 
the  Interrelationship  of  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  and  depreciation.  The 
subcommittee  report  points  out  that 
to  the  extent  the  investment  tax 
credit  is  used  by  small  business,  it 
tends  to  help  c$Lsh  flow  to  a  greater 
degree  than  present  accelerated  depre- 
ciation methods,  such  as  the  sum-of- 
the-years  digits  method.  As  presented 
by  the  table  l>elow,  companies  in  the 
lowest  tax  brackets  particularly  bene- 
fit to  a  greater  degree  from  invest- 
ment tax  credit  reform. 
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credit  on  machinery  and  equipment  is 
of  little  benefit.  A  new  tool  and  die 
shop  that  must  spend  $500,000  to  $1 
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legislation  which  is  simple,  limited  in 
scope,  and  which  meets  the  needs  of 
capital  intensive  small  business.  The 
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the  most  difficult  and  divisive  task  for 
the  Congress. 
I  have  cosponsored  the  sunset  ao- 
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As  the  problems  In  the  Persian  Gulf  are. 
to  some  extent,  resolved,  and  as  the  Novem- 
ber elections  approach,  I  am  convinced  that 
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one  quarter  of  the  Federal  budget  is  funded 
in  this  manner.  Tliese  programs  comprise 
the  larger  part  of  what  Is  considered  the 
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and  tax  expenditures.  This  isnt  Just  my 
view.  The  distinguished  former  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  Wilbur 
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credit  on  machinery  and  equipment  is 
of  little  benefit.  A  new  tool  and  die 
shop  that  must  spend  $500,000  to  $1 
million  on  machinery  needs  an  imme- 
diate solution  to  its  cash  flow  problem. 
It  Is  of  Uttle  benefit  to  that  business  to 
wait  several  years  to  utilize  the  carry 
forward  provisions  of  the  Investment 
tax  credit  under  current  law.  H.R. 
7314  would  provide  immediate  relief  to 
this  new  tool  and  die  shop;  it  would 
provide  Immediate  cash  Jow  relief 
through  the  mechanism  oi  a  refunda- 
ble Investment  tax  credit.  Thus,  small 
business  would  be  allowed  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Investment  tax  credit 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  its  taxable 
income,  under  H.R.  7314. 

Small  businesses  are,  In  addition, 
heavily  affected  by  the  current  credit 
and  monetary  crunch  facing  the  U.S. 
economy.  Pew  businesses  can  borrow 
at  a  21-pereent  Interest  rate  and  still 
retain  a  profit.  The  small  business 
must  obtain  the  necessary  funds  for 
business  expansion  from  other 
sources.  Tax  relief  such  as  H.R.  7314 
provides  the  small  business  with  an  In- 
crease in  Its  internal  cash  flow  in  a 
period  when  external  sources  have  all 
but  dried  up. 

OTHni  RELATED  MEAStmES 

1.  Capital  gains  rollover 
In  the  report  mentioned  above,  the 
subcommittee    also    recommended    a 
smaU  business  capital  gains  rollover 
provision  to  encourage   retention   of 
capital  In  the  spiall  business  sector.  I 
have    already    filed    H.R.    5097,    the 
Small  Business  Capital  Formation  and 
Reinvestment     Act    of    1979,    which 
would  defer  tax  liability  on  the  profits 
from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  a  quali- 
fied small  business  stock,  as  long  as 
the  proceeds  are  reinvested  in  another 
small  business  within  1  year. 
2.  Investment  tax  credit  for  used  machinery 
Recognizing     the     dependency     of 
small  business  on  the  purchase  of  used 
equipment,   the  subcommittee   noted 
that   the   current   limitation   on   the 
amount  of  used  equipment  eligible  for 
the  investment  tax  credit  should  be 
raised.  H.R.  6171,  the  Used  Machinery 
Investment  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1979.    which    I    recently    introduced, 
would     Increase     from     $100,000     to 
$200,000  the  amount  of  used  equip- 
ment eligible  for  the  credit.  This  bill 
cxirrently  has  45  cosponsors. 

3.  Pollution  control  expenditures 
In  addition,  the  subconmUttee  noted 
that  pollution  control  expenditures 
have  tended  to  supplant  productive  in- 
vestment and  recommended  that  fed- 
erally mandated  equipment  be  amor- 
tized In  less  than  the  current  5-year 
writeoff  period.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  6694.  the  PoUutlon  Control  Capi- 
tal Recovery  Act  of  1980.  which  allows 
such  equipment  to  be  amortized  in  3 
years. 

4.  Accelerated  depreciation  reform 
Finally,    the    subcommittee    recom- 
mended that  favorable  consideration 
be  given  to  accelerated  depreciation 
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legislation  which  is  simple,  limited  in 
scope,  and  which  meets  the  needs  of 
capital  intensive  small  business.  The 
Small  Business  Capital  Incentive  Act 
of  1980.  H.R.  6617,  which  I  also  recent- 
ly Introduced,  allows  for  the  rapid  re- 
covery of  Investment  In  buildings  and 
equipment. 

H.R.  6617  allows  businesses  the  elec- 
tion to  depreciate  buildings  subject  to 
a  $3  million  per  year  limitation  over  15 
years.  Vehicles  and  equipment  would 
be  depreciated  over  4  years  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  $1  million  per  year  lim- 
itation. A  full  10  percent  Investment 
tax  credit  would  be  permitted  on  vehi- 
cles and  equipment.* 
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YOUTH  OPINION  SURVEY 

HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Eighth  Congression- 
al District  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  current  events  In  foreign  af- 
fairs with  students  from  Sturgeon  Bay 
Junior  High  School.  Sturgeon  Bay, 
Wis.  I  was  very  impressed  with  the 
maturity  and  Insight  these  students 
demonstrated  by  their  knowledge  and 
wisdom  of  these  important  matters. 

During  that  visit  I  also  conducted  a 
brief  survey  of  students,  and  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  results: 
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LONG  CALLS  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  SUNSET  BILL 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 


or  IflSSODRl 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  from  Louisiana.  Giixis 
Long,  recently  spoke  before  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  need 
for  a  comprehensive  sunset  bill.  Our 
consideration  of  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution underscored  for  me  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Most  Members  agree 
on  the  need  to  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing if  we  are  to  control  inflation,  but 
decisions  on  specific  cuts  has  proven 


the  most  difficult  and  divisive  task  for 
the  Congress. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  sunset  ap- 
proach offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Louisiana  In  H.R.  5858,  because  I 
strongly  believe  that  It  can  assist  the 
Congress  in  its  budget  deliberations.  I 
am  convinced  that  to  he  effective, 
sunset  legislation  must  cover  all  forms 
of  Federal  spending— whether  It  be  by 
annual  appropriation,  entitlement,  tax 
expenditure,  or  loan  guarantee.  I  com- 
mend Representative  Long's  remarks 
to  all  Members  concerned  about  the 
need  to  develop  a  more  equitable  and 
efficient  way  to  control  budgetary 
growth. 
-  The  speech  follows: 

The  latest  Government  figures  on  con- 
sumer prices,  and  the  reaction  of  highly  re- 
spected members  of  the  business  community 
to  these  troubling  figures,  has  returned  in- 
flation to  the  top  of  the  list  of  national 
problems.  It  Is  a  most  disturbing  problem. 
The  leading  economists  are  unable  to  agree 
on  a  diagnosis  of  this  national  111.  The  old 
economic  maxims  of  Government  expansion 
to  combat  unemployment,  and  tight  money 
to  stem  rising  prices,  no  longer  apply  with 
the  same  force  they  once  did.  But  I  believe 
that  most  of  us.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, can  agree  that  there  are  a  few  impor- 
tant directions  In  which  Government  must 
begin  to  turn. 

No  matter  whom  you  blame  for  these  eco- 
nomic Uls,  nearly  everyone  agrees  that  a  top 
priority  is  curbing  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources.  President  Carter  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  tough,  but  In  my 
opinion,  essential  decision  of  decontrolling 
oil.  We  have  been  too  late  In  doing  this. 
Coupled  with  the  other  major  energy  Initia- 
tives that  Congress  is  now  completing  action 
on,  this  decision  will  help  move  us  toward 
self-sufficiency  In  energy.  The  quadrupling 
of  oil  prices  In  the  past  decade  has  been  a 
major  contributor  to  our  Inflationary  spiral, 
and  the  only  way  to  Insulate  ourselves  from 
future  price  shocks  Is  to  curtail  our  use  of 
foreign  oil. 

The  second  direction  In  which  we  must 
head  Is  to  restrain  the  rapid  growth  In  Gov- 
enmient  expenditQres  and  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  of  Government  operations. 
Sunset  legislation  Is  a  congressional  re- 
sponse to  these  concerns.  As  constitutional 
holder  of  the  purse.  Congress  has  to  take 
upon  Itself  this  second  tough,  but  essentia] 
decision.  Because  I  believe  Congress  will  act 
on  sunset  this  year,  it  Is  vitally  Important 
that  we  carefully  consider  the  form  and 
scope  that  sunset  legislation  will  take.  A 
sunset  bill  riddled  with  exemptions  may 
provide  the  Illusion  of  budget  control!  but 
will  fail  to  bring  under  scrutiny  many  of  the 
fastest  growing  portions  of  the  budget. 

A  sunset  bill  that  selects  programs  for 
review  by  a  preset  agenda,  without  regard 
for  the  committees  of  Jurisdiction  or  the 
most  current  national  priorities,  will  prove 
difficult  if  not  Impossible  to  implement 
meaningfully. 

A  sunset  bill  laden  with  an  overkill  auto- 
matic termination  provision  may  appear  to 
be  tough,  but  will  bring  with  it  a  dangerous- 
ly high  level  of  economic  uncertainty.  This 
uncertainty  could  hamstring  the  operations 
of  business,  the  financial  community,  and 
State  and  local  governments.  On  the  other 
han<?.  a  carefully  drafted  sunset  bill— one 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  workings  of  the 
Congress  and  our  economy— can  provide  a 
useful  tool  In  controlling  spending  and  curb- 
ing waste. 
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As  the  problems  In  the  Persian  Gulf  are, 
to  some  extent,  resolved,  and  as  the  Novem- 
ber elections  approach,  I  am  convinced  that 
iiiflation  and  Government  economy  will 
emerge  preeminent  on  the  voters'  minds. 
Con."-e<3uently,  we  are  now  hearing  the  senti- 
ments  of  a  growing  number  of  Congressmen, 
libera!  and  conpervative,  that  decisive  action 
n?eds  to  be  taken.  In  the  months  ahead  we 
will  be  hearing  more  about  a  balanced 
bv.dgt't.  about  constitutional  amendments 
for  that  purpose:  about  proposals  to  Unk 
Gtiveinment  g.'3wth  with  the  GNT*;  about 
rep.tJatory  reform;  about  legislative  vetoes; 
a.7d  about  the  sunset  legislation  I  spcke  of 
earlif. 

The  newspaper  headlines  of  the  past  few 
days  indicate  that  the  President  Intends  to 
cut  back  a  number  of  programs  in  order  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  mounting  budget  pressures  will 
force  Congress  to  make  hard  choices  be- 
tween programs.  Sunset  icslclation  can  pro- 
vide a  guide  to  where  cuts  can  be  made. 

Sunset  and  several  other  proposals  aimed 
at  Government  economy  are  currently  being 
considered  within  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Legislative  Process,  I  have 
presided  over  a  lengthy  and  comprehensive 
study  of  sunset  legislation.  My  colleagues  on 
t.'ie  committee.  Joe  Moakley  and  Tomr  Bn- 
LENSON,  are  pursuing  equally  thorough  stud- 
ies of  the  legislative  veto  and  spending  limi- 
tations. The  three  of  us  bear  a  special  re- 
spon>:ibility  on  behalf  of  the  House  in  con- 
ducting these  studies.  We  must  not  Judge 
these  proposals  only  on  the  merits  of  their 
objectives,  but  on  their  long-range  effects 
on  the  Congress  as  an  institution  as  well. 

The  success  of  sunset  legislation  will 
depend  upon  its  ability  to  mesh  with  con- 
gressional procedures.  Neither  I  nor  the 
Rules  Conunittee  is  interested  In  merely 
shifting  boxes  on  an  agency's  organization 
chart  or  In  the  congressional  budget. 

Sunset  promises  a  lot.  And  that  promise 
must  be  matched  with  performance.  It  must 
work  in  practice,  not  Just  on  paper. 

Sunset  legislation  is  a  procedural  remedy 
to  a  substantive  problem.  Our  predicament 
is  that  Federal  programs  have  outpaced 
Congress  effort  to  monitor  them.  Business- 
men complain  that  agencies  have  Issued  reg- 
ulations that  go  well  l)eyond  what  is  neces- 
sary to  implement  legislation.  Members  of 
Congress  complain  that  the  original  intent 
of  legislation  has  been  prostituted,  and  that 
programs  have  mushroomed  far  beyond 
what  anyone  expected.  The  procedural 
remedy  that  sunset  provides  is  for  commit- 
tees to  take  a  second  look— to  see  if  pro- 
grams are  utilizing  their  Federal  moneys 
well.  If  they  are,  fine.  But  if  not,  they 
should  be  ended.  The  sun  should  set  on 
them.  The  concept  is  an  apijealing  one,  but 
we  have  found  that  Its  application  to  the 
Federal  Government  across-the-board  is  far 
from  simple. 

One  begins  to  appreciate  the  complexity 
of  the  problem  by  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  Federal  budget.  The  budget  is  not  ar- 
ranged In  the  fashion  of  a  single  checking 
account,  with  Congress  writing  out  a  check 
for  each  individual  expenditure.  If  it  were, 
sunset  would  be  a  simple  matter.  The 
budget  instead  resembles  more  a  diverse 
portfolio  of  holdings.  It  is  a  portfolio  repre- 
senting numerous  accounts.  In  which  pro- 
grams can  be  paid  for  in  various  ways. 

The  oldest  and  most  common  way  Is 
through  annual  appropriations.  These  pro- 
grams present  the  most  opportunities  for 
review,  as  they  must  regularly  proceed 
through  both  the  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating processes  of  the  Congress.  Just  under 
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one  quarter  of  the  Federal  budget  is  funded 
in  this  manner.  These  programs  comprise 
the  larger  part  of  what  Is  considered  the 
"controllable"  portion  of  the  iHidget  But 
even  this  terminology  can  l>e  deceiving,  as  a 
very  high  percentage  of  these  expenditures 
relate  to  the  national  defense,  an  area  In 
which  deep  cuts  would  not  be  adnsable  at 
this  time. 

Another  form  of  spending  in  our  budget 
portfolio  are  entitlement  programs.  Entitle- 
ments are  open-ended  budget  allocations. 
The  amount  of  fronds  spent  depend  on  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  the  program, 
rather  than  a  fixed  allocation.  These  pro- 
grams Include  the  major  transfer  payment 
programs  of  the  Federal  Goverri-iient— 
rodal  security,  veteran's  l>eneflts,  medicare. 
It  al.».o  Includes  Important  agricultural  pro- 
grams. 

Entitlements  coiutitute  the  fastest  grow- 
ing segment  of  the  budget,  as  Ulijstrat«d  on 
the  chart  I  have  provided.  These  funds  of 
the  budget  can  be  said  to  have  "liens"  on 
them.  Congress  can't  make  cuts  by  simply 
rewriting  the  amount  on  the  check.  We 
have  to  change  the  criteria  set  forth  In  the 
original  laws  establishing  the  programs  If 
we  are  going  to  change  the  amount  spent. 

A  third  form  of  spending  Is  the  provision 
of  direct  loans  and  lean  guarantees.  Wheth- 
er they  be  for  veterans  buying  homes,  small 
businesses  expanding,  students  attending 
universities,  or  assistance  to  giants  such  as 
New  York  City,  Lockheed,  and  Chrysler, 
these  programs  represent  potential  claims 
on  Federal  dollars.  The  budget  must  allow 
for  any  defaults  and  the  makeup  of  interest 
differentials. 

Finally,  there  are  tax  expenditures  or  tax 
credits.  This  part  of  our  budget  portfolio  Is 
probably  subject  to  the  greatest  misimder- 
standlng  and  misinformation.  It  Is  a  concept 
firmly  established  In  both  law  and  econom- 
ics. It  is  part  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  And  despite  definitional  problems,  the 
three  economic  units  of  our  Government 
that  catalog  tax  expenditures— the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  have  always 
agreed  generally  on  the  same  listing  of 
these  tax  expenditures.  The  chart  I  have 
provided  you  makes  clear  the  growing  use  of 
tax  expenditures  by  the  Congress. 

Let's  take  a  very  simple  example.  If  Uncle 
Sam  wants  to  help  Americans  insulate  their 
homes,  he  can  do  It  in  any  of  these  ways.  He 
can  send  the  taxpayer  a  check  for  the  cost 
of  insulation.  He  can  sutisldlze  or  guarantee 
a  loan  to  pay  for  the  Insulation.  Or  he  can 
let  the  taxpayer  deduct  the  cost  of  the  insu- 
lation from  what  he  would,  under  normal 
clrciunstances,  pay  the  Government  in  the 
form  of  taxes. 

All  of  these  methods  would  have  the  same 
policy  objective.  All  of  these  methods  would 
represent  claims  on  our  budget  portfolio. 
Understanding  this  Is  the  key  to  under- 
standing the  underlying  need  for  sunset  to 
cover  all  items  in  our  budget  portfolio  If  it  is 
to  be  effective. 

Letting  the  sun  set  on  only  one  form  of 
Federal  spending  has  an  effect  beyond  Just 
the  failure  to  review  those  vast  segments  of 
the  budget.  TTie  effect  Is  what  I  have  coined 
as  "Long's  First  Law  of  Program  Review": 
Being,  new  programs  will  rise  where  there  is 
no  sunset.  If  we  exempt  one  form  of  spend- 
ing from  review,  sure  as  the  crocuses  bloom 
in  the  spring,  new  programs  will  rise  in 
those  spending  categories  that  escape  the 
review.  Clamping  down  on  direct  spending 
programs  only,  will  lead  to  the  Instant 
growth  in  demand  for  new  loan  guarantees 
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and  tax  expenditures.  This  isnt  Just  my 
view.  The  distinguished  former  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  WQbur 
Mais.  sUted  it  back  In  1967; 

"The  expenditures  we  turn  away  from  the 
front  door  we  must  not  allow  to  enter 
through  the  iMtck  door." 

H.R.  5858,  the  Sunset  Review  Act  which  I 
have  Introduced  with  160  cosponsors.  is 
built  on  this  premise.  It  differs  from  previ- 
ous sunset  proposals  in  two  fundamental  re- 
spects. First,  tt  contains  no  exemptions  or 
exceptions.  All  forms  of  spending  are  treat- 
ed, and  treated  fairly.  Second.  It  doe«  not 
rely  on  the  threat  of  automatic  termination 
to  force  review. 

The  action-fordng  mechanism  of  H.R. 
5858  will  encourage  review  without  creating 
the  instability  that  would  result  from  auto- 
matic termination.  Under  H.R.  5858,  no  pro- 
gram or  tax  expenditure  can  be  automati- 
cally terminated  without  a  vote  of  the  Con- 
gress. Let  me  outline  the  basic  features  of 
the  bai. 

TTie  process  works  on  a  Congre»-by-Con- 
gress  basis.  It  begins  with  the  adoption  of 
sunset  review  agendas  of  their  Jurisdiction 
by  legislative  corimittees.  These  agesidias, 
which  must  l>e  prepared  by  March  Ixt  of  the 
first  sess'on  of  a  Congress,  w-lU  announce 
well  in  advance  the  programs  and  tax  ex- 
penditures that  each  committee  Intendto  to 
review  that  Congress.  Ttiis  will  provide  all 
E>artles  concerned  with  adequate  notice  that 
a  program  is  scheduled  for  review.  In  addi- 
tion, committees  will  be  required  to  project 
their  review  schedules  for  the  next  three 
Congresses.  Let  me  emphasize  again  that 
these  agendas  for  review  will  t>e  set  by  the 
committees  that  normally  have  Jurisdiction 
over  the  programs.  These  are  the  commit- 
tees that  have  built  up  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pertise over  the  years  in  dealing  with  these 
programs.  They  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
grams and  their  problems.  They  are  in  the 
best  position  to  choose  priorities  for  sunset 
review  and  to  conduct  a  serious  study. 

The  committee  recommendations  for  a 
sunset  review  will  be  approved  by  the  full 
Congress,  which  will  then  direct  each  com- 
mittee to  ref>ort  their  flrklingi  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congren  by  May  IS  of 
the  second  session.  The  directive  si>eciflea 
that  the  committees  are  to  report  le^slatlon 
that  would  modify,  continue,  or  terminate 
the  programs  that  have  been  reviewed. 

This  directive  Is  the  action-forcing  mecha- 
nism of  H.R.  5858.  It  links  the  review  con- 
ducted by  committees  with  a  "sunset  vote" 
by  the  full  Congress.  The  directive  far  a 
vote  is  a  key  difference  between  BJL  5858 
and  previous  sunset  proposals,  such  as  HJ^ 
2.  This  directive  assures  that  no  program  or 
tax  expenditure  will  end  without  Congress 
having  the  opportunity  to  vote.  It  also  a^ 
sures  that  Congres-s  will  be  able  to  act  affirm 
atively  on  committee  recommendations. 
This  Is  especially  important  with  regard  to 
entitlement  programs,  where  legislative 
action  Is  required  In  order  to  achieve  budge- 
tary sa\'lngs.  As  I  stated  earlier,  these  direc- 
tives will  apply  to  any  and  all  forms  of 
spending— whether  it  be  direct  expendi- 
tures, loan  guarantees,  tax  credits,  or  enti- 
tlements. If  we  are  serious  about  review,  we 
must  be  willing  to  make  all  areas  of  the 
budget  eligible  for  a  sunset  review. 

Most  important,  the  assurance  of  a  vote 
u^der  H.R.  5858  alleviates  the  many  prob- 
lems associated  with  automatic  termination. 
These  problems  came  to  light  during  the  ex- 
tensive hearings  I  chaired  last  year.  At 
those  hearings,  representatives  of  the  busi- 
ness community— some  of  you  are  here  this 
morning— of  independent  regulatory  agen- 
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dea.  of  dvfl  rights  groups.  aiMl  leading 
acfaolan  of  economics  and  government,  all 
gave  forebodings  of  what  could  occur  under 
auUMnatic  termination.  Let  me  provide  a 
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whose  persistence  has  kept  public  in- 
terest In  high  blood  pressure  alive  in  a 
sea  of  health  concerns  where  attention 
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high  blood   pressure  education  cam-       What  we  need  now  is  to  Increase  the 
ng^fm.  miml>er  of  people  who  have  their  blood 

Utr      SnooVer       T      insprt.     t.hls     hripf 


pressures  checked  to  prevent  even  thou- 
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necticut  inventfre  geniiues  are  repre- 
sented by  the  products  of  their  efforts. 
For  examole.  one  can  see  exhibits  on 
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det.  of  dvfl  rigbte  groups,  and  leadinc 
acfaoUn  of  economica  and  Kovemment.  all 
gave  forebodings  of  what  could  occur  under 
automatic  termination.  Let  me  provide  a 
few  examples. 

State  and  local  governments  cannot  plan 
their  budgets  If  they  don't  know  the  status 
of  Federal  block  grant  assistance.  Housing 
authorities  and  private  homebuilders  cant 
get  construction  started  if  the  status  of 
Fannie-Mae  and  Oinnie-Mae  loan  programs 
are  in  doubt.  Manufacturers  cant  make  nec- 
essary capital  Improvements  If  investment 
tax  cradlts  are  in  Jeopard^. 

Neither  Government  nor  business  can  op- 
erate In  an  economic  climate  where  key  tax 
provisions  or  programs  could  abruptly  dis- 
appear from  the  books  because  a  committee 
missed  a  review  or  a  minority  of  Members 
delay  consideration  of  a  sunset  renewal.  As 
a  former  financial  lawyer.  I  know  that  In- 
vestment flees  uncertainty.  And  In  these 
economic  times,  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
is  to  discourage  Investment. 

This  could  very  well  happen  under  H.R.  2 
and  this  Is  why  I  have  pursued  a  different 
course  with  H  Ji.  5858. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  automatic  termi- 
nation, as  proposed  by  H.R.  2,  is  the  best  or 
only  way  to  encourage  review.  This  is  why 
HJl.  5858  assures  a  vote  of  the  full  Congress 
before  any  program  or  tax  expenditure  can 
be  terminated. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  any  Individual 
program  or  form  of  spending  should  be 
exempted  from  review,  as  In  HJl.  2.  This  is 
why  HJl.  5858  contains  no  exemptions. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  an  arbitrary 
schedule,  such  as  that  contained  In  H.R.  2, 
should  determine  any  Congress'  priorities 
for  sunset  review.  This  is  why  H.R.  5858  has 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  full  Congress,  set  its  own 
priorities  for  review. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  simset  review 
should  only  look  at  the  amount  of  funds  au- 
thorized for  a  program.  This  is  why  H.R. 
5858  encourages  review  of  the  enacting  leg- 
islation and  all  regulatory  authority. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  convinced  that 
HJl.  5858  represent  the  most  responsible 
and  effective  approach  to  sunset. 

Our  Nation  has  focused  Its  attention  on 
the  Issues  of  Inflation  and  Government 
economy.  Congress  can  and  will  respond  to 
that  concern  with  sunset  legislation  this 
year.  My  question  to  you,  which  I  sUted 
earlier.  Is:  "What  kind  of  sunset  legislation 
will  It  be?" 

Will  It  treat  all  forms  of  spending  equally 
or  will  It  be  riddled  with  exemptions? 

Will  Congress  have  the  final  say  or  will 
key  provisions  of  law  end  without  so  much 
as  a  vote  due  to  automatic  termination? 

Will  it  address  the  need  to  review  the  pro- 
grams most  In  need  at  the  time,  or  will  its 
review  be  dictated  by  an  arbitrary  schedule? 

Think  on  these  questions.  I  did.  and  that 
te  why  HJl.  6858  takes  the  form  that  it 
does.  Sunset  legislation  Is  not  a  one-shot  op- 
eration to  streamline  government.  Our  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy  has  built  up  over  the 
entire  post-war  period.  It  will  take  a  sus- 
tained effort  by  the  Congress  to  sort 
through  the  mass  of  Federal  programs  and 
■ctlvlUes.  HJl.  5858  is  designed  for  the  long- 
haul— for  that  Is  the  only  hope  we  have  for 
getting  a  handle  on  the  problems  that  beset 
Ooremment  today.* 
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•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  high  blood  pres- 
sure Is  one  of  the  most  insidious  en- 
emies of  the  Nation's  health.  Heart 
disease,  the  leading  cause  of  death, 
and  stroke  account  for  nearly  half  of 
all  deaths  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  Diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system  are  the  single  greatest  econom- 
ic health  burden.  They  account  for 
over  one-fifth  of  the  total  national 
economic  cost  of  Illness,  which  has 
almost  tripled  since  1963,  Diseases  In 
this  category  rank  first  among  the 
major  classifications  of  disease  in  po- 
tential years  of  life  lost  because  of  ill- 
ness and  account  for  the  largest 
number  of  social  security  disability 
cases. 

High  blood  pressure  Is  a  critical 
factor  In  this  area;  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed to  be  present  In  68  percent  of  all 
first  heart  attacks  and  75  percent  of 
all  first  strokes.  It  Is  directly  related  to 
heart  attack,  heart  failure,  stroke, 
kidney  failure,  and  blindness. 

Some  60  million  Americans  have 
been^  determined  to  be  at  risk  of  devel- 
oping blood  vessel  disease  and  these 
related  conditions  as  a  result  of  high 
blood  pressure.  Almost  35  million  per- 
sons are  estimated  to  have  definite  hy- 
pertension with  another  25  million 
thought  to  have  borderline  high  blood 
pressure.  Some  7  mflJion  of  the  35  mil- 
lion Americans  with  deflnfte  high 
blood  pressure  are  taking  medication 
and  achieving  control  of  their  disease. 
While  uncontrolled  hypertension 
can  have  devastating  consequences,  it 
has  no  symptoms.  Millions  of  Ameri- 
cans daily  play  Russian  roulette  with 
their  lives,  unaware  of  the  unknown 
health  dangers  they  may  face.  Detec- 
tion, treatment,  and  prevention  are 
crucial  to  control  of  this  condition, 
which  has  been  called  the  silent  killer. 
Education,  therefore.  Is  the  largest 
single  need. 

In  the  early  1970's,  the  National 
Heart,  Lung,  and  Blood  Institute  Initi- 
ated a  program  that  has  become  the 
focal  point  for  national  education  ac- 
tivities. This  national  high  blood  pres- 
sure education  campaign  has  produced 
Impressive,  measurable  results  in  re- 
ducing deaths  from  heart  attack  and 
stroke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  the  dangers 
of  hypertension  are  no  longer  a  secret 
can  be  traced  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Lasker.  It  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise to  my  colleagues  that  she  was 
and  Is  the  Inspiration  and  the  momen- 
tum behind  this  successful  program.  It 
was  she  who  first  presented  It  to  HEW 
officials;  it  was  she  who  got  the  pro- 
gram off  the  ground;  and  It  Is  she 
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whose  persistence  has  kept  public  in- 
terest In  high  blood  pressure  alive  in  a 
sea  of  health  concerns  where  attention 
shifts  almost  daily. 

As  so  often  in  the  past.  Mrs.  Lasker 
came  to  me  a  few  years  ago  and  asked 
if  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
which  I  have  the  privilege  to  chair, 
could  do  something  to  make  known 
the  dangers  to  the  elderly  represented 
by  hypertension.  As  a  result,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Long-Term 
Care,  which  I  also  chair,  conducted 
the  first  congressional  hearing  devoted 
exclusively  to  an  examination  of  high 
blood  pressure  among  the  elderly  on 
July  21,  .1977.  In  the  fall  of  1978.  I  ap- 
pointed a  blue  ribbon  advisory  panel 
on  the  treatment  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure in  America  to  advise  our  commit- 
tee on  what  might  be  done  to  further 
attack  this  national  health  problem. 
This  panel,  composed  of  Amercians 
distinguished  in  the  fields  of  medicine, 
business,  labor,  government,  and  phil- 
anthropic endeavor,  and  including  the 
very  highly  respected  heart  surgeon. 
Dr.  Michael  DeBakey,  met  with  our 
committee  on  January  31,  1979,  and 
issued  a  report  recommending  legisla- 
tive and  administrative  Initiatives  at 
combating  hypertension. 

Shortly  afterward,  I  Introduced  a 
package  of  bills  which  would,  among 
other  things,  provide  medicare  cover- 
age for  preventive  services  furnished 
in  the  screening,  testing,  diagnosis, 
and  treatment  of  individuals  for  hy- 
pertension. It  is  my  hope  that  the  leg- 
islative committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  these  bills  will  seek  to  bring  them 
before  the  full  House. 

Association  and  friendship  with 
Mary  Lasker  have  been  among  the 
greatest  Joys  of  my  public  life.  Time 
and  again  Mary  Lasker  has  demon- 
strated abiding  concern  for  the  health 
of  Americans— Indeed  all  the  people  of 
the  world.  And  she  has  done  more  to 
translate  her  concern  Into  action  and 
results  than  any  person  I  have  known 
in  the  more  than  40  years  that  I  have 
been  associated  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  work  with  her 
and  others  In  the  Congress  to  estab- 
lish the  National  Heart  Institute,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  and  others. 
She  has  Initiated  practically  all  of  the 
great  programs  that  deal  with  health 
problems  that  today  are  the  subject  of 
concern  by  our  Government:  cancer, 
heart  disease,  arthritis,  rheumatism, 
blindness,  and  right  on  through  the 
list  of  diseases  which  are  studied  by 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and 
treated  In  various  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  programs.  She  tnHy  Is  one 
of  the  great  ladles  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  selfless  devotion  she  continues 
to  exhibit  in  the  interest  of  mankind. 

I  bring  these  thoughts  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  so  that  I  may 
share  with  them  a  recent  report  on 
the  status  and  results  of  the  national 
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high  blood  pressure  education  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  brief 
report  In  the  Record  at  this  point: 

One  of  the  most  successful  public  disease 
control  programs  ever  undertaken  in  this 
country  is  the  National  High  Blood  Pressure 
Education  Campaign  of  the  National  Heart 
Institute,  which  began  in  late  1973.  This 
program  has  been  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  decline  in  deaths  in  this  coun- 
try, resulting  in  the  fact  that  for  the  last 
three  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  lowest 
death  rate  in  our  history. 

This  has  been  accomplished  by  cutting 
the  death  rate  from  stroke  by  23  percent  be- 
tween 1973  and  1978;  and  by  cutting  the 
death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  heart  by  8 
percent  between  1973  and  1978.  In  each  case 
with  accompanying  savings  of  thousands  of 
lives. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  from 
cerebrovascular  diseases  since  1973  has 
meant  the  saving  of  127,026  lives  of  people 
who  would  not  have  been  alive  had  the 
prior  stroke  death  rate  still  prevailed. 

In  1973  at  the  start  of  the  National  High 
Blood  Pressure  Education  Campaign,  the 
crude  death  rate  from  stroke  was  102.1.  In 
1978.  It  was  down  to  79.1,  a  23  percent  de- 
cline. 

Year  by  year  this  meant  a  saving  of  the 
following  number  of  lives  through  the  de- 
cline In  the  stroke  death  rate,  since  the  Nar 
tional  High  Blood  Pressure  Campaign  got 
under  way: 

1974,  6.889;  1975.  20,275;  1976,  25,690;  1977, 
32.379;  1978,  41,793,  for  a  total  of  127,026 
lives  saved. 

A  similar  successful  result  has  been  effect- 
ed in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  heart. 
The  death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  heart 
has  been  cut  by  8  percent  between  1973, 
when  the  National  High  Blood  Pressure 
Education  Campaign  began,  to  1978. 

Thus,  the  decline  in  the  number  of  deaths 
from  diseases  of  the  heart  since  that  time 
has  meant  the  saving  of  160,086  lives,  of 
people  who  would  nut  be  here  had  the  prior 
heart  disease  death  rate  still  prevailed. 

In  1973  at  the  start  of  the  program,  the 
crude  death  rate  from  diseases  of  the  heart 
was  360.8.  In  1978,  It  was  down  to  333.0,  an  8 
percent  decline. 

On  a  year  by  year  basis,  this  has  meant  a 
saving  of  the  following  number  of  lives, 
through  the  decline  in  the  heart  disease 
death  rate  since  the  National  High  Blood 
Pressure  Education  Campaign  began: 

1974.  18.909;  1975,  40.860;  1976,  33.197; 
1977,  38,225;  1978,  28.885,  for  a  total  of 
160.086. 

The  significance  of  the  National  High 
Blood  Pressure  Education  Campaign,  and 
the  resultant  saving  of  lives,  demonstrates 
the  fact  that  when  doctors  and  the  public 
are  made  aware  of  specific  health  matters, 
both  the  professional  and  the  lay  public  re- 
spond, and  lives  are  saved. 

All  the  elements  relevant  to  this  situation 
were  in  existence  prior  to  1973— we  had  the 
drugs,  we  had  the  knowledge,  we  had  the 
techniques.  The  only  thing  we  did  not  have 
enough  of  was  education  and  the  incentive 
to  ac'  upon  this  medical  knowledge. 

The  only  new  factor  that  was  added  was 
the  National  High  Blood  Pressure  Educa- 
tion Campaign,  and  the  aid  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Council,  which  obtained  for  it,  between 
1975  and  1978.  $106,000,000  in  free  time  and 
space  from  TV,  radio,  and  other  media.  We 
may  therefore  consider  that  this  was  the 
new  ingredient  which  made  all  the  differ- 
ence between  life  and  death  for  thousands 
of  people. 
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What  we  need  now  is  to  Increase  the 
iramber  of  people  who  have  their  blood 
pressures  checked  to  prevent  even  thou- 
sands more  deaths  from  heart  attaclEs, 
strokes,  and  kidney  failure.  Get  checked 
today  by  your  doctor. 


THE  NEW  ELI  WHITNEY 
MUSEUM  AND  ARMORY 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

OF  COIflfECnCUT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRJESEirTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  8, 1980 

•  Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  new  museum  entering  its 
second  season  in  my  Third  Congres- 
sional District  in  Connecticut. 

Its  uniqueness  Is  that  It  is  dedicated 
to  displays  depicting  some  of  the  early 
days  of  Yankee  ingenuity.  Through 
the  Inspiring  efforts  and  leadership  of 
Merrill  K.  Lindsay,  a  well  known  his- 
torian, and  several  other  dedicated  in- 
dividuals, the  remaining^  10  acres  of 
the  once  vast  Whitney  family  holdings 
have  been  obtained  for  this  historical 
showplace. 

The  historical  significance  of  this 
museum  is  based  on  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  gin.  Eli  Whitney.  The 
cotton  gin  assured  his  place  In  the  his- 
tory books  and  almost  Into  the  debtors 
prison.  But  he  is  assured  a  place  in 
any  history  book  dealing  with  the 
technique  of  mass  production.  He 
nearly  went  into  bankruptcy  in  his  at- 
tempts to  protect  his  cotton  gin  from 
being  copied,  but  had  the  foresight  to 
develop  an  arms  industry  utilizing 
some  of  the  earliest  techniques  for 
producing  quantities  of  intercliange- 
able  parts.  His  effort  to  fulfill  a  con- 
tract with  the  UJ3.  Government  to 
manufacture  10.000  muskets  In  an  un- 
precedented 2-year  period  was  the  real 
beginning  of  mass  production.  Skep- 
tics of  the  1798  period  knew  he  could 
not  find  enough  craftsmen  to  hand- 
craft muskets  using  traditional  giin- 
smith  methods.  While  it  took  longer 
than  the  2  years  for  Mr.  Whitney  to 
set  up  the  plant  and  to  obtain  the  nec- 
essary machinery,  he  knew  that  once 
In  operation  the  factory  could  produce 
individual  musket  parts  that  could  be 
interchanged.  Replacing  broken  parts 
with  new  parts  in  the  field  was  an 
added  bonus  the  Army  soon  realized. 
It  was  not  too  long  before  foreign  gov- 
ernments realized  the  advantages  of 
this  technique.  It  became  known  as 
the  "American  System." 

During  his  lifetime.  Ell  Whitney's 
factory  in  Whitneyville  produced 
about  38.000  firearms,  thereby  estab- 
lishing the  first  truly  recognized  fac- 
tory based  on  the  mass  production  of 
uniform  interchangeable  parts. 

The  museum  organizer,  Merrill  K. 
Lindsay,  a  renowned  arms  historian, 
has  not  confined  the  museum  just  to 
Whitney's  cotton  gin  and  samples  of 
the  arms  his  factory  produced.  Many 
other  well-known  New  Haven  and  Con- 
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nectlcut  inventive  geniuses  are  r^ire- 
sented  by  the  products  of  their  efforta. 
For  example,  one  can  see  exhibits  on 
the  telegraph— Samuel  Morse;  vulcan- 
ized rubber  tires— Charles  Goodyear, 
the  first  combat  submarine— David 
Bushnell;  a  stone  crusher  for  macad- 
am roads— Ell  Whitney  Blake;  car- 
riages— John  Cook  and  James  Brew- 
ster, covered  bridges— Ithiel  Town;  atfd 
many  more. 

The  £31  Whitney  Museum,  which  is 
near  New  Haven,  has  a  number  of 
buildings  dedicated  to  displaying  New 
England  artifacta,  antique  firearms, 
the  original  arms  factory,  a  living 
museum,  and  an  extensive  library.  An 
authoritative  booklet  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Lindsay  giving  some  of 
the  interestlivg  details  of  the  armory 
along  with  an  excellent  bibliography 
and  a  listing  of  manufacturing  compa- 
nies of  Connecticut  that  were  founded 
between  1767  and  1862  and  still  in 
business  as  of  1973. 

As  an  important  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  I  would  recommend  to 
one  and  all  that  they  visit  the  Eli 
Whitney  Museum  in  WhltneyvUle. 
ConiL* 


SECRETARY  OP  STATE  MUSKIE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAUPORJTIA 
nf  THE  HOITSS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  over- 
whelming vote  in  the  Senate  to  con- 
firm Ed  Muskle  to  be  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  have  always  had  a  high 
regard  for  Mr.  Muskle,  and  believe 
that  he  will  bring  a  needed  balance  to 
our  foreign  policy  planning. 

An  article  in  today's  New  York 
Times  presents  some  Interesting 
thoughts  on  Mr.  Muskie's  new  position 
that  I  think  my  colleagues  would  be 
interested  in  reading.  As  a  Senator,  Ed 
Muskle  has  t)een  a  forceful  advocate 
for  arms  control  and  for  the  SALT  H 
agreement.  In  these  troubled  and  un- 
certain times.  I  think  we  very  much 
need  a  renewed  commitment  to  achiev- 
ing arms  limitation.  I  share  the  hope 
of  the  author  of  this  editorial  that 
Secretary  Muskle  will  use  his  new  po- 
sition to  encourage  the  ratification  of 
SALT  II. 

The  article  follows: 
FoE  Mr.  Mcskix's  Orxifiifo  Number 

A  rescue  mission  is  overdue  for  another 
American  hostage  to  fortune,  the  SALT 
treaty.  If  Senator  Muskle  wants  to  make 
good  hia  vow  to  be  a  "political"  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  finest  sense,  he  would  defy 
conventional  wisdom  and  lead  a  daring 
effort  to  save  the  arms  control  pact 

President  Carter's  preoccupations  with 
Iran  and  Afghanistan,  though  justified, 
have  obscured  the  even  larger  danger  of  the 
resimiption  of  an  uncontrolled  nuclear  arms 
race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This  being  an 
American  election  year,  the  chaixses  for 
avoiding  that  danger  now  seem  small.  But 
the  chances  of  repairing  the  damage  after 
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election,    when    Moscow    will    be    moving 
toward  a  change  of  leaders,  seem  smaller 

StilL   On^  mnr»   iirffont    Affnw-    /\ti»K»    *^   w.. 
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ened  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
these  principles. 
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aware  that  the  continuation  of  such 
hieh-oualitv    research    deoends    ut)on 
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the  reason  for  the  difference  Is  not  because 
the  tissue  is  different,"  explains  Greene. 
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doing  so.  Arthur  Levitt  has  provided 
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election,  when  Moscow  will  be  moving 
toward  a  change  of  leaders,  seem  smaller 
stllL  One  more  urgent  effort  ought  to  be 
made,  and  the  arrival  of  Secretary  Muskle— 
soon  to  meet  with  Foreign  Minister  Oromy- 
ko— may  offer  a  last  opportunity. 

Mr.  Muskle  has  headed  the  arms  control 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  and  probably 
knows  that  subject  as  well  as  any  foreign 
issue.  And  he  knows  better  than  anyone  Ui 
the  Administration  how  to  maneuver  the 
Senate  toward  one  more  try  at  ratification. 
Ronald  Reagan  would  oppose  it.  but  that 
may  make  It  all  the  more  attractive  to  the 
Democrats  and  President  Carter.  PropeUlng 
them  and  the  country  should  be  the  knowl- 
edge that  faUure  to  ratify  SALT  this  year 
wlU  destroy  the  pending  treaty  and  perhaps 
even  the  arms  control  negotiating  process. 

Mr.  Carter  has  wisely  drawn  back  from 
linking  SALT  ratification  to  Soviet  conduct 
in  Afghanistan.  The  treaty  U  even  more  im- 
portant in  a  period  of  Soviet-American  ten- 
sion. SALT  U  is  not  a  favor  the  United 
SUtes  does  for  the  Soviet  Union;  It  Is  a  mu- 
tually beneficial  pact  and,  on  balance,  more 
beneficial  to  America. 

The  American  and  Soviet  Goverrunents 
are  abiding  voluntarily  by  the  unratified 
limlUtlons  of  SALT  II  and  the  expired 
limits  of  SALT  I.  But  why  obey  treaties 
without  also  getting  their  benefits  of  cer- 
tainty? Holding  voluntarily  to  these  ceilings 
will  surely  become  difficult  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  dismantling  older  weapons  to 
make  room  for  replacements.  A  first  test 
may  come  this  month,  when  Moscow 
launches  a  new  missile  submarine  that  will 
push  the  Soviet  arsenal  above  the  SALT  I 
celling.  The  United  SUtes  faces  a  similar 
test  in  September,  with  the  sUrt  of  sea 
trials  for  a  new  Trident  submarine. 
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HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagties  to  a  commentary  written  by 
a  high  school  student  from  Hopkins- 
ville,  Ky.  This  excellent  statement  by 
Hopklnsville  High  School  senior, 
FYank  Reynolds,  exhibits  a  renewed 
patriotism  at  a  time  when  pride  and 
belief  In  our  Nation  has  withered  to  an 
alarming  low.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
challenges  and  difficulties  facing  us 
both  nationally  and  Internationally. 
Let  Mr.  Reynolds'  article  be  the  sort 
of  Inspiration  to  spark  the  sense  of 
hope  and  unity  we  so  desperately  need 
to  stand  up  to  these  challenges.  This 
commentary  appeared  In  Hopklnsville 
High  Schools  newspaper,  the  Tiger, 
on  April  29,  1980.  The  text  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 


ened  that  we  should  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
these  principles. 

In  order  to  stop  Soviet  aggression  and  em- 
bassy takeovers  we  must  unite  to  keep  this 
countr  '  free.  Let  us  not  blind  ourselves,  but 
rather  see  that  these  are  not  Just  signs  but 
implements  of  war.  These  hostile  actions 
have  to  be  dealt  with  immediately. 

These  Incidents  have  occured  mostly  be- 
cause of  our  foreign  policy.  We  could  not 
protect  our  citizens  in  Iran  and  probably 
cannot  protect  them  In  the  United  States  if 
a  World  War  were  to  come  today.  It  Is  now 
time  that  the  students  of  this  community 
stand  up  together  and  support  this  great 
country  because  she  has  supported  us  for  all 
our  lives. 

Freedom  is  a  precious  thing  to  humans  all 
over  the  world.  But  if  freedom  Is  not  worth 
protecting  then  It  is  not  worth  keeping. 

Life  Is  a  beautiful  miracle  but  it  cannot  be 
valued  above  principle.  The  world  will  not 
respect  our  rights  unless  we  show  that  we 
will  defend  those  rights.  One  man's  life  Is 
not  worth  more  than  a  whole  country's  ex- 
istence. 

As  long  as  a  nation  is  full  of  people  with- 
out courage,  it  Is  not  Just  a  nation  that  is 
weak,  but  a  nation  that  is  doomed  to  die.* 
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Replacements  aside.  SALT  n  requires  the 
Soviet  Union  to  dismantle  104  missiles  or 
bombera  immediately  and  150  more  by  the 
end  of  1881,  when  the  United  States  is  com- 
mitted to  reduce  by  33.  All  of  this  would 
have  to  be  renegotiated  if  Congress  defers 
ratification  to  at  least  the  middle  of  next 
year. 

Delay  woula  also  unravel  other  elements 
of  security  policy.  NATO's  approval  of 
American  mid-range  missiles  In  Europe  was 
conditioned  on  negotiations  in  the  next 
treaty.  SALT  III.  to  limit  them  and  compa- 
rable Soviet  weapons.  If  those  issues  become 
entwined  with  SALT  II,  the  pending  treaty 
will  be  deUyed  for  many  years.  And  It  Is 
highly  unlikely  that  either  side  would  abide 
voluntarily  by  the  SALT  lUnltations  until 
that  time. 

Moscow  Is  even  now  adding  1.000  multiple 
warheads  to  its  big  missUes  each  year.  SALT 
n  llmltj!  those  missiles  to  10  warheads  each 
Instead  of  the  30  they  could  carry,  and  to  a 
total  of  about  10.000.  But  those  ceilings 
won't  be  volunUrily  observed  forever.  At 
about  14,000  such  warheads,  Moscow  would 
have  tripled  the  ■•threat"  to  Americas  con- 
templated mobUe  MX  missile,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  make  our  land-based  deterrent  in- 
vulnerable again.  America  could  always 
buUd  more  MX  shelters,  but  the  Soviet 
Union  Could  add  still  more  warheads,  faster 
and  cheaper. 

A  world  without  SALT  may  not  be  the 
worst  of  aU  worlds,  but  it  could  come  close. 
The  instabilities  In  an  uncontrolled  arms 
race  would  be  even  greater  than  the  eco- 
nomic cost  of  losing  the  treaty— at  least  $30 
billion  over  ten  years.  What  better  Issue  for 
an  election  year  debate,  and  for  a  Secretary 
of  State's  debut?* 
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Moving  into  this  decade,  America  Is 
plagued  with  many  new  problems  as  well  as 
many  of  the  old  ones  still  dragging  along. 
The  most  crucial  problem  that  we.  the 
American  people,  are  faced  with  today  is 
the  starting  of  a  war.  possibly  a  Nuclear 
World  War. 

Being  a  concerned  student  and  citizen  of 
this  community.  I  feel  that  It  is  my  obliga- 
tion to  speak  out  on  this  issue  of  country 
and  patriotism.  By  expressing  my  feelings 
on  this  grave  issue,  I  hope  and  pray  that 
other  Americans  wUl  be  persuaded  to  stand 
up  and  show  their  national  pride  for  this 
glorious  nation. 

If  a  World  War  is  to  come  in  our  near 
future,  we  cannot  sit  here  and  wait  for  It  to 
slap  us  in  the  face.  We  must  be  ready  by 
preparing  ourselves  now.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  Is  by  draft  registration.  This  Is  a  pro- 
posal by  President  Carter  that  would  allow 
young  men  and  women  to  register  for  the 
draft.  By  using  this  draft  registration  now 
and  supporting  it  we  will  be  ready  for  any 
military  aggression  against  us.  our  Allies,  or 
any  place  American  Interests  are  threat- 
ened. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  army  and 
navy  if  we  are  to  protect  our  national  secu- 
rity. This  will  show  the  world  that  the 
"Sleeping  Giant "  has  awakened  once  again, 
tired  of  being  pushed  around. 

We  have  to  be  ready  for  any  crisis  today 
because  the  world  Is  in  a  terribly  unstable 
sUge  where  one  Incident  can  turn  this 
planet  into  a  battlefield.  So  If  we  still  want 
to  keep  our  freedoms,  then  lets  give  our 
country  what  She  deserves,  a  little  of  our- 
selves and  our  time. 

If  someone  is  living  In  the  United  States, 
and  does  not  want  to  defend  his  constitu- 
tional rights,  then  why  should  someone 
else?  Why  should  these  people  have  the 
same  rights  as  someone  else  who  has  fought 
for  his  rights  and  his  country?  Anyone  who 
loves  this  country  should  stand  up  and  sup- 
port It. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  should  go  to 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  other 
country  at  this  time,  although  diplomatic 
relations  have  been  strained  a  great  deal  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  as 
well.  I  am  only  saying  that  if  our  national 
security  or  our  rights  to  liberty  are  threal- 


LONGEVITY:  CAN  THE  AGING 
PROCESS  BE  REVERSED? 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  J 980 
•  Mr,  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  once  again  turn  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Important  Issue  of  Federal 
support  for  medical  research  when  we 
consider  the  Health  Research  Act  of 
1980.  This  bill,  which  reauthorizes  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  was  or- 
dered to  be  reported  this  week  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  work  being 
conducted  at  a  research  laboratory  In 
my  congressional  district  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Medical  Research  (IMR),  lo- 
cated at  Camden,  N.J.  This  Interna- 
tionally renowned  facility  has  the 
world's  largest  collection  of  deep- 
frozen  human  cell  samples.  Upon  re- 
quest, these  samples  are  Immediately 
available  to  researchers  investigating 
cancer,  aging,  and  hereditary  disease. 

Presently,  80  percent  of  the  Insti- 
tute's funding  comes  from  Federal  and 
State  grants.  Twenty  percent  Is  sup- 
plemented by  private  foundation 
grants  and  individual  contributions. 
IMR  Is  New  Jersey's  only  medical  re- 
searcii  facility  that  is  not  supported 
by  a  drug  company,  hospital,  or  uni- 
versity. 

IMR  also  plays  an  Important  role  in 
Investigating  environmental  causes  of 
cancer,  an  Lssue  of  great  concern  in  my 
State.  IMR  Is  the  only  lab  that  te.sts 
New  Jersey's  air,  soil,  and  water  for 
unidentified  cancer-causing  chemicals. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  my  col- 
leagues would  find  enlightening  a 
recent  article  about  the  Institute  of 
Medical  Research's  study  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  cellular  reproduclion 
and  human  aging.  We  should  all  be 
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aware  that  the  continuation  of  such 
high-quality  research  depends  upon 
our  maintaining  Federal  aid  for  basic 
research. 

It  Is  a  privilege  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  work  being  done  at  IMR  In 
efforts  to  meet  the  tremendous  chal- 
lenges faced  by  medical  science. 

The  article  published  In  Camden's 
Courier-Post  follows: 

City  Cell  Bank  May  Hold  Secret  op 

Human  Acing 

(By  Ron  Avery) 

Camden.— To  cheat  death,  to  find  a  "foun- 
tain of  youth"  that  retards  the  aging  proc- 
ess. Is  perhaps  mankind's  most  universal 
dream. 

The  ancient  quest  goes  on  more  Intensely 
than  ever  before,  with  much  of  the  effort 
centered  at  the  private  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  in  Camden. 

If  there  is  a  major  discovery  in  the  next 
decade  on  aging,  there  is  a  good  chance  it 
will  either  come  out  of  Camden  or  the  Insti- 
tute will  have  played  a  role  In  it. 

The  secret  of  defeating  the  aging  process 
probably  lies  in  understanding  cells  and 
why  cells  lose  their  ability  to  divide  and  re- 
produce. 

Practically  all  researchers  working  on  this 
basic  question  are  In  contact  with  the 
Camden  facility  for  two  reasons: 

It  has  a  team  of  scientists  working  on 
aging  under  a  federal  grant  that  now 
amounts  to  $1.25  million. 

It  contains  the  world's  only  cell  bank  for 
aging,  which  last  month  received  a  $3.5  mil- 
lion federal  grant  for  its  continued  exist- 
ence. 

The  cell  bank  contains  thousands  of  tiny 
vials  filled  with  living,  frozen  cells.  They  are 
shipped  to  scientists  in  every  part  of  the 
world  who  are  working  on  the  question  of 
aging. 

The  bank  is  funded  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Aging  (NIA)  and  it  is  tied  in  with  all 
MA  research  projects  dealing  with  cells. 

The  living  cells  have  been  collected  from 
people  with  rare  Illnesses  that  cause  prema- 
ture aging  and  from  normal  people  of  all 
ages.  The  samples  are  kept  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  in  liquid  nitrogen  freezers 
at  316  degrees  below  zero. 

Dr.  Arthur  E.  Greene  of  Cherry  Hill,  head 
of  the  cell  biology  department,  is  as  cau- 
tious as  any  scientist,  yet  he  feels  there  may 
be  a  major  breakthrough  In  10  to  IS  years. 

"It's  possible  that  life  can  be  prolonged  so 
that  people  will  live  to  150,"  he  says.  "But, 
what  we  are  really  looking  for  Is  the  knowl- 
edge to  keep  people  as  healthy  as  possible  as 
they  age." 

Science  has  Just  started  to  study  this  In  a 
systematic  way."  he  says.  "The  NIA  is  only 
about  three  years  old.  Aging  is  getting  more 
attention  because  by  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury about  25  percent  of  the  population  will 
be  over  65." 

Much  of  the  technology  to  study  the  proc- 
ess is  new.  The  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search has  been  a  pioneer  in  developing 
techniques  of  preserving  the  purity  of  cell 
samples. 

The  institute  developed  sterile  air-flow 
systems  used  In  labs  and  hospittils  and  other 
sterilizing  techniques. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  using  the  insti- 
tute as  the  cell  bank  for  all  aging  studies  is 
that  work  can  be  duplicated  using  the  same 
tissue  from  the  same  donor. 

"If  there  Is  a  major  discovery  and  another 
scientist  tries  to  duplicate  the  experiment 
and  does  not  get  the  same  result,  he  knows 
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the  reason  for  the  difference  Is  not  because 
the  tissue  Is  different."  explains  Greene. 

The  institute  has  gone  all  over  the  world 
to  obtain  samples  of  some  of  the  more  un- 
usual aging  diseases.  Included  in  the  collec- 
tion is  progeria,  which  causes  premature 
aging  In  children  who  take  on  the  appear- 
ance of  old  people  and  usually  die  In  their 
teens.  Another  rare  disease  in  the  cell  bank 
is  called  Alzheimer  Disease,  a  form  of  early 
senility. 

The  bank  also  Includes  cell  samples  taken 
from  healthy  persons  from  age  ?0  to  90. 
Samples  from  these  volunteers  are  taken  on 
a  regular  basis  to  be  studied  and  stored. 

Greene  says  he  would  like  to  expand  the 
collection  to  obtain  samples  from  ethnic 
groups  that  seem  to  have  great  longevity, 
such  as  the  natives  of  the  Caucasus  Moun- 
tains in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Researcher  Dr.  Robert  Miller  suggests 
that  cancer  and  aging  nuiy  l>e  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin. 

He  says  all  healthy  cells  sooner  or  later 
lose  their  ability  to  reproduce  (as  with  the 
fetus  experiment).  However,  cancer  cells 
will  reproduce  Indefinitely.  So,  If  science 
ever  learns  to  control  the  wild  growth  of 
cancer,  it  also  will  learn  how  to  prolong 
growth  in  normal  but  aging  cells. 

Miller  is  one  of  six  institute  staff  members 
involved  In  the  basic  research  on  aging. 

Most  of  the  group's  work  has  Involved  the 
examination  of  chromosomes  and  genes.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  LEVITT 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week. 
New  York  State,  as  well  as  the  Nation, 
lost  a  great  man  and  one  of  its  most 
effective  and  influential  public  serv- 
ants. Arthur  Levitt  for  24  years  served 
the  people  of  New  York  as  the  State's 
comptroller.  As  an  elected  official,  he 
served  In  the  administration  of  three 
Governors  of  both  political  parties. 
Without  doubt,  during  the  course  of 
his  distinguished  service,  he  became 
the  State's  most  widely  admired  public 
figure.  As  he  approached  the  end  of 
his  unprecedented  six  terms  of  office, 
all  four  political  parties  in  New  York 
State  were  prepared  to  nominate 
Arthur  Levitt  as  their  candidate  for 
comptroller. 

Perhaps  the  most  enduring  part  of 
Arthur  Levitt'k  record  will  be  to  his 
ability  to  enlarge  the  concept  of  the 
position  from  what  was  originally 
little  more  than  an  auditing  function 
to  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  qual- 
ity of  execution  of  government  pro- 
grams. Levitt  virtually  pioneered  ef- 
forts to  link  the  fiscal  performance  of 
State  government  with  Its  substantive 
performance.  No  State  government  of- 
ficial could  be  content  with  simply 
showing  a  set  of  balanced  books  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  fiscal  year;  government 
was  being  held  accountable  for  the 
quality  of  Its  performance  as  well. 

The  practice  of  auditing  both  flscsJ 
and  substantive  performance  has  now 
become  the  model  followed  by  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  governments.  In 
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doing  so,  Arthur  Levitt  has  provided 
the  basis  for  a  much  higher  standard 
of  accountability  of  the  performance 
of  public  officials  to  the  electorate— a 
property  which  greatly  strengthens 
the  viability  of  a  democratic  form  of 
government  as  the  bureaucratic  com- 
plexity of  government  has  grown 
beyond  the  ability  of  ordinary  citizens 
to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

The  pioneering  innovation  in  the 
management  of  modem  government 
which  Arthur  Levitt  initiated  derived 
directly  from  his  universally  recog- 
nized traits  of  unimpeachable  personal 
Integrity.  The  integrity  which  was 
such  a  central  element  of  Arthur  Le- 
vitt's personal  life  was  transferred  di- 
rectly to  his  views  of  how  modem  gov- 
ernment could  and  should  be  man- 
aged. 

New  York  and  the  Nation  have  suf- 
fered a  great  loss  In  Arthur  Levitt's 
passing.  All  concerned— his  family, 
friends,  and  fellow  citizens  can  take 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  contribu- 
tion he  made  to  public  life  will  stand 
long  after  most  of  the  public  figures 
he  Influenced  are  long  forgotten. 

It  has  !  een  my  privilege  to  count 
Arthur  Levitt  and  his  family  among 
my  personal  friends.  It  must  have 
been  a  great  source  of  satisfaction  to 
Arthur  Levitt  to  see  his  son,  Arthur, 
Jr.,  follow  so  effectively  In  his  father's 
footsteps  as  a  distinguished  leader  of 
New  York's  financial  community  as 
president  of  the  American  Stock  Ex- 
change In  New  York  City.  Arthur 
Levitt,  Jr.,  has  brought  to  this  office 
the  same  traits  of  professional  dedica- 
tion and  personal  Integrity  that  won 
for  his  father  the  admiration  of  his 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  State 
and  the  Nation.* 


A.  PHILIP  RANDOLPH 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1980 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  probably  no  other  American 
who  has  done  more  for  the  black  la- 
borer than  did  A.  Philip  Randolph 
who  died  last  year. 

Mr.  Randolph  organized  the  pre- 
dominantly black  Pullman  train  por- 
ters at  a  time  when  blacks  were  barred 
from  membership  In  existing  labor 
tmions.  It  was  12  years  later  that  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters 
was  recognized  and  granted  an  Inter- 
national charter  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor-Congress  of  Industri- 
al Organizations  (AFL-CIO). 

Mr.  Randolph's  work  of  nearly  60 
years  ago  marked  the  beginning  of 
much  of  the  cMl  rights  struggles  that 
were  to  come  In  later  years. 

An  article  on  Mr.  Randolph  follows: 
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IProm  DoUars  &  Sense.  April-May  19801 

DisniiGuiaHED  American:  A.  Philip 
Rardolpb 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  in  1963.  Randolph  did  more  than 
threaten  a  mass  march  on  the  nation's  Cap- 
itol: working  with  his  long-time  colleague 
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We  had  considered  this  another  act  of 
vandalism  until  now  as  the  V.P.W.  monu- 
ment had  been  vandalized,  as  were  other 
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an  important  player  in  the  battle  to 
secure  equal  rights  for  blacks  In  those 
early  days  of  our  Nation. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Following  the  split,  Lucretia  was  named  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Antlalavery  Conven- 
tion in  London.  However,  when  she  arrived 
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first  president.  This  Is  one  of  tbe  rawons 
that  Alice  Paul  named  tbe  Equal  Rlshts 
Amendment  the  Lucretia  Mnti  AmmitniMit 
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[From  Dollan  &  Sense.  April-May  19801 

DitrruiG  u  ishzd  Americait  A.  Philip 
Rardoli^ 

When  An  Philip  Randolph  died  in  May. 
1979,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  60  yean  of  fight- 
ing bias  and  discrimination  against  black 
Americans  in  all  walks  of  life.  So  pervasive 
was  Randolph's  Involvement  in  knocking 
the  wind  out  of  the  United  States'  irra- 
tional, cruel  and  self-defeating  racial  and 
oppressive  economic  policies  that  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  "it  was  almost  impossible 
to  separate  his  role"  in  the  labor  and  civil 
rights  movements. 

It  was  in  1925  that  Randolph  came  to  the 
forefront  in  the  labor  movement  when  he 
organized  the  predominantly  black  Pullman 
train  car  porters  into  the  Brotherhood  of 
Sleeping  Car  Porters. 

This  was  during  the  days  when  any  orga- 
nizing of  American  workers  smacked  of 
"communism"  In  the  eyes  of  this  country's 
powerful  elite,  when  the  mere  mention  of  a 
union  was  enough  to  cost  a  sympathizer  his 
Job,  and  sometimes  his  life.  And  when  a 
group  of  workers  did  unionize,  black  work- 
ers were  excluded  from  its  ranks. 

Randolph's  efforts  to  galvanize  the 
poorly-paid  and  over-worked  blark  Pullman 
porters  was  a  Herculean  task  th&t  would 
later  earn  him  a  top  berth  in  lalx>r  activism. 
and  the  mantle  of  "elder  statesman"  among 
black  labor  leaders. 

In  1937,  after  a  13-year  battle,  the  Broth- 
erhood was  granted  an  international  charter 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
(AFL).  and  Randolph  eventually  became 
the  first  black  vice  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  labor-Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Organizations  (AFL-<;iO). 

Inside  the  APL-CIO,  Randolph  continued 
to  assail  union  leadership  with  charges  of 
built-in  devices  that  systematically  excluded 
blacks  from  certain  crafts  and.  as  a  result, 
he  formed  the  Negro  American  Labor  Coun- 
cil However,  it  was  from  the  base  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Sleeping  Car  Porters  that 
Randolph  struck  out  to  fight  labor  discrimi- 
nation as  well  as  inequities  In  the  socio-eco- 
nomic arena. 

"Freedom  Is  valueless  without  economic 
power,"  he  often  said. 

Bom  In  Crescent  City,  Florida  in  1889.  the 
son  of  an  African  Methodist  Episcopal  min- 
ister, Asa  Philip  Randolph  was  a  tall  man 
with  broad  shoulders  and  a  "rich,  broad- 
toned  voice."  Early  on.  he  became  a  champi- 
on of  nonviolent  direct  action. 

During  the  lynching  and  race  riot  era  of 
the  early  20th  century,  Randolph  crossed 
the  country,  his  speeches  becoming  telling 
documentaries  of  some  of  black  Americas 
darkest  days.  For  his  efforts.  Randolph  was 
arrested  in  1919  by  federal  agents  who  had 
him  Jailed  for  a  few  days  in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

After  America's  entry  into  World  War  II. 
when  black  Americans  were  "dying  for  de- 
mocracy" In  distant  lands,  and  other  blacks 
were  excluded  from  war  industry  Jobs  at 
home,  Asa  Philip  Randolph  once  again  gal- 
vanized black  American  support,  fusing  it 
into  a  huge.  100.000  .strong  proposed  March 
on  Washington— to  the  consternation  of 
President  Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt  and 
most  white  liberals  of  the  day. 

After  a  showdown  with  Roosevelt  that  re- 
sulted in  the  June  25,  1941  signing  of  Execu- 
tive Order  8802,  discrimination  in  war  Indus- 
tries and  labor  apprenticeships  was  banned, 
and  Randolph  called  off  the  march.  An- 
other Executive  Order,  this  time  from  Presi- 
dent Harry  Truman,  that  provided  for 
"equal  treatment  and  equal  opportunity"  in 
the  armed  forces,  came  about  after  Ran- 
dolph threatened  to  lead  a  civil  disobedience 
campaign  against  the  draft. 
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But  in  1963,  Randolph  did  more  than 
threaten  a  mass  march  on  the  nation's  Cap- 
itol: working  with  his  long-time  colleague 
and  friend.  Bayard  Rustin,  and  representa- 
tives of  labor  and  civil  rights  groups,  the  73- 
year-old  Randolph  organized  the  historic 
March  on  Washington  that  is  perhaps  best 
known  for  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
dramatic  "I  Have  a  Dream"  address. 

"We  are  not  a  pressure  group,"  Randolph 
saw  fit  to  explain  at  the  time,  as  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  of  all  persua- 
sions converged  at  Washington,  D.C.'s  Lin- 
coln Memorial.  "We  are  the  advance  guard 
of  a  massive  moral  revolution  for  Jobs  and 
freedom  .  .  .  touching  every  village  where 
black  men  are  segregated,  oppressed  and 
exploited." 

Bayard  Rustin  noted  that  "Mr.  Randolph 
realized  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was 
entering  a  new  era  in  the  mid-1960s— an  era 
that  required  intense  black  participation  in 
the  electoral  process  of  America."  In  1964, 
"as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  bonds  be- 
tween blacks  and  the  labor  movement," 
Randolph  founded  the  A.  Philip  Randolph 
Institute,  now  headed  by  Rustin. 

As  In  other  areas  of  American  life, 
through  the  years  black  Americans  have 
made  gains  within  organized  labor,  though 
many  feel  these  gains  have  only  begun  to 
scratch  the  surface  of  the  labor  hierarchy 
and  that  the  best  Is  yet  to  come. 

It  was  Asa  Philip  Randolph's  conviction 
that  these  gains  could  be  achieved  through 
the  system,  and  that  a  black/labor  alliance 
is  the  key.* 
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VANDALISM  OF  MONUMENTS 
DEDICATED  TO  JEWISH  WAR 
VETERANS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
n»  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  very  near  future  I  plan  to  intro- 
duce legislation  which  addresses  a 
problem  of  distressing  proportions. 
For  the  third  time  since  Veteran's 
Day,  a  monument  in  New  Milford, 
N.J.,  dedicated  by  the  Cpl.  Charles  M. 
Wallach  Post  773  to  veterans  of  the 
Jewish  faith  was  toppled  by  vandals. 
The  individuals  responsible  for  such 
abhorrent  acts  are  deserving  of  pun- 
ishment which  will  serve  as  a  genuine 
deterrent  to  actions  of  a  similar 
nature.  This  despicable  desecration  of 
a  monument  honoring  our  Nation's 
war  dead  must  not  go  unanswered. 

A  copy  of  a  recent  communication  I 
received  from  the  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans of  U.S.A.  in  New  Milford,  N.J.,  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

Cpl.  Charles  M.  Wallach 

Post  773, 
Jewish  War  Veterans  of  U.S.A., 
New  Milford,  N.J.,  April  30.  1980. 
Hon.  Harold  "Cap"  Holle]»beck, 
East  Rutherford,  N.J. 

Dear  Cap:  I  was  told  by  your  campaign 
office  to  contact  you. 

The  monument  to  men  and  women  of  the 
Jewish  faith  who  fought  and  died  in  all  of 
our  nation's  wars,  that  our  Post  dedicated 
on  Veterans'  Day,  November  11,  1979  (at 
which  time  you  honored  us  with  your  pres- 
ence) has  been  toppled  for  the  third  time  a 
few  weeks  ago. 


We  had  considered  this  another  act  of 
vandalism  until  now  as  the  VJ.W.  monu- 
ment had  been  vandalized,  as  were  other 
buildings  In  New  Milford.  I  might  add  that 
our  flag,  that  you  donated,  was  cut  down 
and  other  flags  in  New  Milford  were  like- 
wise shamefully  cut  down  from  their  poles 
as  weU. 

Our  flag  pole,  donated  by  one  of  our  mem- 
bers in  honor  of  his  dead  parents,  was  also 
desecrated. 

Now  our  Post  received  an  unsigned  letter 
through  the  mails— proving  the  act  was  not 
only  un-American,  criminal,  but  anti-semltic 
as  well.  The  letter  threatened  to  throw  the 
monument  down  each  time  we  re-erect  It. 

Is  there  legislation  providing  severe  penal- 
ties for  desecrating  the  American  flag,  a 
monument  to  our  nation's  war  dead  and 
vandalizing  religious  edifices? 

If  not,  can  you  please  introduce  such  legis- 
lation, making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  vandal- 
ize and/or  desecrate  a  patriotic  monument, 
the  American  flag  and  a  religious  institution 
and  edifice. 

Sincerely, 

SoL  Abrams, 
Past  Commander. 
Sid  Alpers, 
Commander. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  reason,  I  am 
presently  preparing  my  proposals  re- 
questing severe  Federal  penalties  for 
wanton  desecration  of  a  patriotic 
monument.  I  hope  that  once  this  pro- 
posal has  been  drafted  and  formally 
introduced  that  I  can  count  on  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues in  this  distinguished  Cham- 
ber.* 


PAUL  STEVENS 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  harylans 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  congratulate  Paul  Stevens,  of 
Randallstown,  Md.,  who  will  today 
become  an  Eagle  Scout.  I*aul  is  a  14- 
year-old  student  at  Arlington  Baptist 
Upper  School.  He  has  been  a  Boy 
Scout  for  2V4  years,  and  tonight,  at  a 
court  of  honor  at  the  Mount  Olive 
United  Methodist  Church,  Paul  will  be 
honored  by  his  friends,  neighbors,  and 
fellow  Scouts.  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  personally  extend  my  own  best 
wishes  at  the  award  ceremony.* 


RESOLUTION  TO  HONOR 
LUCRETIA  MOTT 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Of  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1980 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  introduce  in  the  House  a  joint 
resolution  paying  tribute  to  one  of  the 
greatest  women  in  our  country's  his- 
tory, Lucretia  Mott. 

At  the  time  of  her  death  in  1880,  Lu- 
cretia Mott  was  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  the  fight  for  equal  rights 
for  women.  At  the  same  time,  she  was 
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an  important  player  in  the  battle  to 
secure  equal  rights  for  blacks  In  those 
early  days  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  Philadelphia 
our  former  colleague  and  now  mayor, 
William  J.  Green,  will  host  a  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Lucretia  Mott's  death.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  in  the  spirit  of  that  commemo- 
ration by  offering  the  following  trib- 
ute to  Lucretia  Mott,  prepared  by 
Margaret  M.  Bacon,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  has  been  active  with  the  Lucretia 
Mott  Centennial  Coalition. 
The  tribute  follows: 

Ldcretia  Coffin  Mott.  1793- 1880 
In  1880.  at  the  time  of  her  death,  Lucretia 
Mott  was  known  as  the  greatest  woman 
America  had  ever  produced.  Every  leading 
newspaper  carried  an  obituary  notice.  On 
Broadway,  in  New  York,  her  picture  was 
prominently  displayed  in  a  shop  window  "so 
that  all  might  have  a  last  look  at  the  be- 
loved face." 

The  United  States  Congress  knew  her.  as 
a  fearless  advocate  of  emancipation  of  the 
slaves,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  rights  of  women 
who  had  several  times  addressed  groups  of 
Congresspersons.  and  taken  her  concerns  to 
the  White  House  when  she  felt  so  led. 

Today,  one  hundred  years  later.  It  Is  time 
for  the  nation  to  revive  and  honor  the 
memory  of  her  passionate  devotion  to 
human  liberation  and  to  peace.  "There  can 
be  no  true  peace  that  is  not  founded  on  Jus- 
tice and  right"  she  often  said. 

Lucretia  Mott's  contributions  were  pri- 
marily in  the  fields  of  education,  social  wel- 
fahe.  peacemaking,  and  the  pursuit  of  equal 
rights.  She  was  interested  not  only  In  the 
liberation  of  slaves  and  women,  but  the  lib- 
eration of  all  people  from  the  chains  of 
narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry.  She  was  as 
concerned  about  prejudice  against  the  Irish 
immigrant  worker  as  she  was  about  that 
against  Indians  or  Blacks.  She  believed  that 
to  know  the  truth  was  to  set  men  and 
women  free,  and  she  fought  for  freedom  of 
ideas  for  all  people. 

Bom  Lucretia  Coffin  on  the  Island  of 
Nantucket,  she  Uught  school  both  before 
and  after  her  marriage  to  James  Mott,  a 
Philadelphia  wool  merchant.  The  two  had 
six  children,  of  whom  five  lived.  Lucretia 
was  a  devoted  mother  and  a  talented  house- 
wife, known  up  and  down  the  East  Coast  for 
her  hospitality.  Visiting  reformers  from  the 
British  islands  as  well  as  Boston  and  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  always  stopped  with  the  Motts. 
Lucretla's  public  life  began  as  a  minister 
In  the  Society  of  Friends.  After  the  Hick- 
site-Orthodox  split  of  1827  she  became  a 
famous  Hickslte,  and  was  often  women's 
clerk  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting.  Prom 
childhood  on  she  had  been  concerned  about 
slavery,  and  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
organized  the  American  Antislavery  Society 
in  Philadelphia  in  1833,  she  attended  and 
spoke  at  the  meeting.  A  few  days  later  she 
helped  to  organize  the  Philadelphia  Female 
Antislavery  Society  which  continued  in  ex- 
istence until  1870. 

In  the  Female  Society  the  women  demon- 
strated so  much  ability  that  they  began  to 
feel  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  Antislavery  Society  as  a  whole.  This 
caused  discord  throughout  the  Antislavery 
movement.  In  1838  an  angry  mob  burned 
dowTi  Pennsylvania  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
partly  in  reaction  to  the  fact  that  women 
were  addressing  mixed  or  "promiscuous"  au- 
diences on  the  issue  of  slavery.  In  1840  the 
American .  Antlilavery  Society  split  on  the 
"Women  Question." 
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Following  the  split,  Lucretia  was  named  a 
delegate  to  the  World  AntlsUvery  Conven- 
tion in  London.  However,  when  she  arrived 
in  that  city  she  was  denied  a  seat  at  the  con- 
vention because  of  her  sex.  Instead  she  sat 
on  a  balcony,  where  she  could  observe  the 
proceedings  but  take  no  part  In  them. 

Her  poise  In  accepting  this  situation  was 
so  remarkable  that  she  became  the  most  im- 
portant person  at  the  conference.  Sitting  at 
her  left  hand  was  Anne  Knight,  a  British 
Quaker,  who  was  so  influenced  by  Lucretia 
that  she  began  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment in  Great  Britian  In  1851.  Sitting  on 
her  right  was  a  young  American  bride,  Eliz- 
abeth Cady  Stanton,  who  felt  the  whole 
course  of  her  life  was  changed  by  the  en- 
counter. While  still  in  London,  Lucretia  and 
Elizabeth  agreed  to  have  a  convention  on 
the  rights  of  women  on  their  return  to  the 
United  States.  Postponed  several  times,  this 
resulted  in  the  famous  Seneca  Falls  Conven- 
tion of  1848. 

Meanwhile,  Lucretia  was  busy  with  other 
reforms.  First  and  foremost  was  anti-slav- 
ery. She  helped  escaping  slaves  through  the 
underground  railroaid,  and  supported  Wil- 
liam Still  and  Harriet  Tubman  in  their  ef- 
forts to  assist  escape.  She  spoke  out  so  per- 
sistently against  slavery  that  she  became  a 
highly  controversial  flgxire  in  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  took  her  campaign  to  the 
White  House,  and  into  the  South  on  several 
occasions.  An  enemy  of  race  prejudice,  she 
befriended  the  Fortens  and  Purvises  and 
others,  as  well  as  Sojourner  Truth  and 
Frederick  Douglass. 

But  she  had  other  concerns  as  well. 
During  the  Irish  poUto  famine  in  1845  she 
and  James  raised  money  for  the  victims. 
She  also  supported  a  group  of  Irish  hand- 
loom  weavers  who  struck  In  this  city.  In  the 
midst  of  growing  poverty  she  established  a 
series  of  workshops  whei'e  poor  women 
could  earn  a  meagre  living  by  sewihg. 

Always  a  pacifist,  she  had  been  an  early 
member  of  the  New  England  Non  Resist 
ance  Society  which  promoted  civil  disobedi 
ence  eight  years  before  Thoreau  wrote  his 
famous  essay.  In  1846  she  led  a  group  of 
women  in  Philadelphia  in  an  exchange  of 
letters  with  the  women  of  Birmingham, 
England,  both  pledging  themselves  to  keep 
their  countries  from  going  to  war  on  the 
question  of  the  Oregon  territory,  the 
famous  "54-40-or  Fight"  issue. 

In  the  summer  of  1848  she  went  to  north- 
em  New  York  State  to  visit  her  sister.  While 
there,  she  preached  to  the  prisoners  in 
Auburn  State  Prison,  visited  the  Seneca  In- 
dians on  their  reservation,  crossed  over  into 
Ontario  to  see  the  colonies  of  escaped 
slaves,  and  was  the  inspiration  and  guiding 
force  of  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  which 
made  the  first  Declaration  of  the  Righu  of 
Women.  I  think  this  illustrates  how  broad 
and  far  reaching  were  her  concerns. 

Following  Seneca  Palls,  Lucretia  Mott  was 
widely  known  as  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
early  women's  rights  movement.  She  coun- 
selled Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton.  Lucy  Stone 
and  Susan  B.  Anthony,  spoke  at  almost 
every  national  convention,  and  was  attacked 
in  the  press  as  "a  rampaging,  unsexed 
woman."  In  1849  she  gave  a  talk  in  Philadel- 
phia called  "Discourse  on  Women"  answer- 
ing the  attacks  of  critics. 

"People  ask,  what  do  women  want?"  she 
told  her  audience.  "I  answer  she  asks  noth- 
ing as  a  favor,  but  as  a  right,  she  wants  to 
be  acknowledged  as  a  moral,  responsible 
human  being." 

In  1886,  when  It  was  thought  for  a  time 
that  women  and  blacks  would  both  gain  the 
vote  at  the  same  time,  the  American  Equal 
Rights  Association  was  formed  to  work  for 
this  goal,  and  Lucretia  was  selected  as  its 
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first  president  This  ts  one  of  tbe  reasons 
that  Alice  Paul  named  the  Equal  Rlchts 
Ameiulment  the  Lucretia  Mott  Amendment. 

But  Lucretia  Mott  was  never  a  one  teue 
woman.  During  the  Civil  War  she  helped  to 
support  the  freedmen  schools.  t>aked  mince 
plea  for  the  black  soldiers  being  trained  In 
Camp  WUllam  Perm  (now  the  site  of  the 
community  of  LaMott,  named  for  her), 
struggled  to  integrate  the  horse  drawn  trol- 
leys that  brought  vlslton  to  tbe  Camp,  and 
continued  to  work  for  peace.  Shortly  after 
the  War  she  cornered  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and 
asked  him  to  Intervene  to  save  some  Indians 
from  execution.  Outliving  her  husband  by 
many  years,  she  devoted  her  old  age  to  the 
Free  Religious  Association,  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Peace  Society. 

Behind  all  of  Lucretla's  crusades  was  her 
simple  Quaker  faith  that  there  was  that  of 
God  in  everyone,  and  her  belief  that  she 
must  always  be  obedient  to  the  Divine  will. 
Her  heart  was  almost  too  big  for  one  small 
woman,  scarcely  five  feet  tall;  and  she  ran 
so  fast  to  keep  up  with  her  conscience  that 
she  was  often  plagued  with  an  upaet  stom- 
ach. By  the  end  of  her  life  she  was  a  tiny, 
birdlike,  saintly  woman,  yet  she  poasessed 
through  it  all  a  sharp  tongue  and  a  ready 
wit.  Humor  was  her  sav'ing  grace. 

Bom  In  1793.  Lucretia  Mott's  life  story 
goes  back  to  the  beginnings  of  this  nation. 
She  was  always  proud  of  America's  commit- 
ment to  lit>erty  and  democracy;  always 
urging  her  contemporaries  to  make  the 
dream  come  true.  "Let  this  be  a  nation,  as  It 
ought  to  be.  where  there  is  true  equality. " 
she  often  said.  Today  she  would  be  disap- 
pointed by  how  little  genuine  progress  we 
have  made  toward  equal  rights;  and  she 
would  t>e  dismayed  by  our  preoccupation 
with  guns  instead  of  butter.  But  she  would 
not  be  discouraged,  for  she  believed  In  the 
potential  of  human  t>eings  to  translate  be- 
Uefs  Into  action. 


STATEMENT  ON  POOD  STAMPS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKET 

OF  itAssAcmjsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
seeing  one  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's most  successful  programs- 
food  stamps— suffer  the  consequences 
of  our  inflation-racked  economy.  Are 
we  willing  to  let  a  program  that  makes 
a  crucial  nutritional  difference  to  20 
million  of  the  least  fortunate  members 
of  our  society  slip  away  because  we 
have  failed  to  get  a  handle  on  infla- 
tion? 

For  9  months,  we  have  ignored  the 
increasingly  urgent  messages  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  the  pro- 
gram was  in  financial  trouble  and 
about  to  exceed  its  ceiling.  In  1977,  the 
cap  that  the  Congress  placed  on  the 
food  stamp  program  may  have  seemed 
reasonable.  At  that  time  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  told  us  that  food 
prices  would  rise  3  to  4  percent  each 
year  and  that  the  unemployment  rate 
would  be  at  6  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1980.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
spending  cap  was  placed,  food  prices 
have  risen  22  percent  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  is  up  to  7.2  percent. 
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Basically,  there  are  three  reasons       Mr.  Speaker,  I  share  with  my  col- 
why  the  cap  has  been  reached:  High    leagues  these  tremendous  accomplish- 
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shore  facility  design  in  the  Alaskan  Beau- 
fort Sea.  The  geotechnical  consulting  firm 

nf  Hnrdine-Tjiwiinn  Amnr1at.«>)t.  Ran  Pranrts- 
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The  City  of  Shelton.  Waah.^  Wastewater 
Facility  Improvement.  An  adMtbat  plant's 


W.OOO^quare-foot  warehouse,  a  bulk  load-    ductlon  of  HJl.  4611  and  hearlngi  that 
tag  faculty  and  preservation  of  the  original    were  held  on  this  matter  by  the  Sub- 
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Basically,  there  are  three  reasons 
why  the  cap  has  been  reached:  High 
food  prices,  unemployment,  and  a 
change  in  the  law  in  1977  allowing 
more  poverty  level  families  to  Join  the 
program.  The  Congress  has  already 
and  will  continue  to  face  many  tough 
choices  as  we  deal  with  inflation  and 
we  must  act  responsibly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  half  of  the  food 
stamp  recipients  are  children,  one- 
fifth  are  low  income  elderly  people 
and  one-third  are  disabled.  We  are 
tAiiHnff  about  a  program  that  impacts 
the  very  poorest  segment  of  our  soci- 
ety—over half  of  whose  annual  income 
is  less  than  $6.000. 1  ask  you  if  you  can 
Justify  asking  those  least  responsible 
for  our  economic  condition  to  go  with- 
out something  that  they  truly  cannot 
afford,  financially  or  nutritionally.  I 
find  this  a  totally  unacceptable  solu- 
tion. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been 
unfortunate  abuses  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  however,  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  contains  IS 
strong  provisions  to  alleviate  these 
problems  and  errors.  I  strongly  urge 
approval  of  this  measure.  With  today's 
unemplo3Tnent  figures  it  would  be 
wholly  Indecent  not  to  do  so.« 


ENGINEERINO  EXCELLENCE 
AWARDS 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  mCHIGAH 
HI  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRISEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil (ACEC)  recently  presented  its 
annual  Engineering  Excellence 
Awards.  Plrms  entered  engineering 
design  projects  from  aroimd  the 
United  States.  These  were  highly  di- 
verse and  went  from  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  to  energy-related  proj- 
ects, with  everything  in  between. 
Through  this  competition  ACEC  pro- 
vides recognition  annually  to  engi- 
neers whose  accomplishments  are 
truly  outstanding. 

The  remarkable  achievements  in 
construction  and  developments  for  im- 
proving our  society  are  attainable  in 
large  measiuv  through  the  energy, 
dedication,  and  ability  of  this  coun- 
try's engineers.  After  preliminary  com- 
petitions at  the  State  level,  a  final 
competition  took  place  at  the  old  Pen- 
sion Building  here  in  Washington. 
Judges  included  several  from  the  Hill, 
the  executive  branch,  and  the  private 
sector. 

Last  Friday  the  firm  WUliams  & 
Works.  Inc..  of  Grand  Rapids.  Mich., 
received  the  Grand  Conceptor  Award 
for  the  finest  engineering  project  of 
the  past  year.  The  winning  project  was 
an  innovative  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ty for  the  city  of  Detroit.  Fifteen 
other  firms  were  also  presented 
awards. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  with  my  col- 
leagues these  tremendous  accomplish- 
ments of  American  ingenuity  and  our 
private  enterprise  system: 

Michigan  Firm  Wims  E^hginzkriho 

EXCKLIXnCK  AWAKS 

The  modification  of  Detroit's  wastewater 
treatment  plant  which  wUl  save  the  city  $27 
million  was  chosen  as  the  leading  example 
of  engineering  excellence  for  1980. 

The  Orand  Conceptor  award,  the  top  for 
Engineering  Excellence  given  by  the  Ameri- 
can Consulting  Engineers  Council,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  consulting  engineering  firm  of 
WUliams  and  Works.  Orand  Rapids.  Mich., 
at  the  May  2  ceremony  In  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Detroit  project  was  one  of  six  empha- 
sizing resource  protection  through 
wastewater  treatment.  Energy  was  a  major 
thrust  of  six  award-winning  projects  which 
Innovatlvely  treat  coal  gasification,  offshore 
oil  and  gas  development,  production  of  elec- 
tricity and  conservation  in  new  building 
design  and  renovatiort  The  remaining  proj- 
ects concerned  industrial  expansion,  historic 
preservation  and  safety.  A  total  of  16 
awards  were  given  by  a  panel  of  11  Judges 
representing  government,  industry  and 
other  fields. 

The  WiUlanM  and  Works  project  involved 
study  and  tests  of  modifications  to  Increase 
the  capacity  of  the  huge  final  clariflers  of 
the  treatment  plant  by  a  third.  The  increase 
was  required  by  changes  in  federal  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  Michigan  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources  regulations. 
Effluent  from  the  plant,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world  and  serving  three  million 
people  and  thousands  of  Industries,  could 
not  meet  the  new  regulations.  Construction 
of  new  facilities  would  have  required  exten- 
sive land  acquisition  and  relocation  of  resi- 
dents. 

The  firm  designed  changes  in  the  inlet 
structures  to  the  clariflers,  reducing  the  ve- 
locity of  the  flow  of  waste  into  the  clari- 
flers, raising  the  level  at  which  waste  was 
Introduced  and  adding  a  series  of  fiberglass 
baffles  to  further  disperse  the  flow  of  phos- 
phorous-removing liquid  across  the  face  of 
the  clariflers.  A  full  scale  test  model  was  in- 
stalled at  a  cost  of  1411.000.  The  estimated 
cost  of  Installation  in  the  remaining  24  clari- 
flers Is  t4  million,  which  represents  a  saving 
of  $27  million  over  the  cost  of  constructing 
additional  clariflers. 

"This  project  provides  untold  benefit  to 
the  people  of  Detroit  as  taxpayers  and  as 
citizens  needing  to  renew  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  region."  said  David  Gardner, 
Topsham.  Me.,  chairman  of  the  Engineering 
Excellence  Awards  Committee.  "It  also 
benefits  millions  of  residents  of  the  Great 
Lakes  region  because  the  quality  of  effluent 
being  discharged  Into  the  receiving  waters 
will  be  Improved." 

Energy-related  projects  ranged  from  fuel 
conversion  to  production  to  energy  conser- 
vation in  new  and  renovated  buildings.  They 
Include: 

Coal  gasification  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota's Duluth  heating  plant.  Funded  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  universi- 
ty, the  project  is  the  first  two-stage  low 
BTU  coal  gasification  plant  in  the  United 
States,  expected  to  convert  94  percent  of 
the  coal  to  gas  and  6  percent  to  oU,  while 
meeting  environmental  restrictions.  Engi- 
neering and  design  of  the  plant  won  for  the 
firm  of  Orr-Schelen-Mayeron  St  AssoclaUa, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  a  division  of  Kidde  Con- 
sultants, a  grand  award  for  design  services 
on  projects  from  $1  to  $5  million.  The  plant 
cost  $3.9  million. 

Large-scale  offshore  soil  Investigation  for 
evaluation  of  oil  tracts,  gas  leases  and  off- 
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shore  facility  design  in  the  Alaskan  Beau- 
fort Sea.  The  geotechnical  consulting  firm 
of  Harding-Lawson  Associates,  San  Francis- 
co and  Anchorage,  won  the  grand  award  for 
research  for  its  subsurface  drilling  program 
on  Alaska's  North  Slope.  In  temperatures  as 
low  as  60  degrees  fahrenhelt,  a  32-man  camp 
made  20  test  borings  through  ice  to  depths 
of  85  to  300  feet  below  mudllne  for  a  90-mlle 
stretch  of  the  slope,  to  15  miles  offshore. 
Testing  revealed  the  presence  of  ice-bonded 
permafrost  which  had  environmental  Impli- 
cations for  facility  design  and  construction. 
The  Investigation  produced  technical,  eco- 
nomic and  safety  data  for  the  U.S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey. 

Modification  of  the  Chief  Joseph  Dam, 
Seattle,  to  permit  installation  of  new  gener- 
ators to  double  the  dam's  generating  capac- 
ity. The  Seattle  office  of  Howard.  Needles, 
Tammen  and  Bergendoff  designed  a  pair  of 
floating  cofferdams,  barge-like  concrete 
structures,  which  blocked  off  each  section 
of  the  dam  as  It  was  being  raised  to  permit 
modification  without  curtailing  existing 
power  construction.  This  first  use  of  coffer- 
dam technique  In  the  U.S.  saved  the  Corps 
of  Ehigineers  an  estimated  $2  million 
through  value  engineering  analysis  of  the 
design,  for  which  concrete  was  specified  In- 
stead of  Initially  proposed  steel.  The  firm 
won  the  grand  prize  for  design  services  on 
projects  of  construction  costs  greater  than 
$5  million. 

The  City  of  Sallna.  Kan.,  Bicentennial 
Center,  where  temperature  is  controlled  by 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  heat  pump  sys- 
tems and  body  warmth  of  spectators  Is  an 
important  heat  source  for  the  60,000-square- 
foot  arena.  The  $6.4  million  complex,  con- 
structed below  estimated  cost,  is  divided 
Into  16  independently  controlled  heating 
and  cooling  zones  which  make  it  unneces- 
sary to  heat  or  cool  the  entire  building 
when  only  a  small  area  Is  in  use.  The  honor 
award  winning  firm  was  Bucher  A  Willis, 
Consulting  Engineers.  Planners  &  Archi- 
tects, Sallna,  Kan. 

Energy -conserving  design  of  the  Seattle- 
Doctors  Pavilion  of  the  Swedish  Hospital 
Center  and  energy-system  renovation  of  ex- 
isting buildings.  The  new  150-bed  acute-care 
pavilion,  adjacent  to  a  large  medical  facility 
which  had  developed  in  many  phases  since 
1964,  required  extraction  and  re-use  of  all 
available  waste  heat  The  design,  using  a 
direct  heat  exchange  device  and  large  cen- 
tral heat  recovery  heat  pump.  Is  exi>ected<o 
save  energy  costs  of  $160,000  annually.  The 
honor  award  winning  firm  was  Bouillon 
Chrlstof ferson  Si  Schalrer,  Seattle. 

Expansion  of  the  Edwin  J.  Duszynskl  Re- 
source Recovery  Center,  Madison,  Wis.  The 
City  of  Madison  and  the  Madison  Electric 
Company  energy  recovery  program  Involves 
refuse-derived  fuel  for  coflrlng  with  pulver- 
ized coal  to  produce  steam  for  electrical  gen- 
eration. The  $2.5  million  plant,  which  proc- 
esses all  of  the  city's  solid  waste,  ts  reported- 
ly the  lowest  capital  cost  system  In  the  U.S. 
'The  project  design  won  an  honor  award  for 
Warzyn  Eiiglneerlng,  Inc.,  Madison. 

Five  significant  wastewater  treatment 
plants  were  honored  for  Innovative  engi- 
neering. They  were: 

The  Kings  Grant  Advanced  Wastewater 
Treatment  system  for  a  planned  community 
of  9,000  residences  In  the  environmentally- 
sensitive  plnewoods  of  Burlington  County, 
N.Y.  Even  tertiary-level  treated  effluent  of 
near  drinking  water  quality  could  not  be  dis- 
charged Into  nearby  streams  and  had  to  be 
held  in  recharge  basins.  A  grand  award  for 
design  services  on  projects  under  $1  million 
went  to  Gerald  E.  Speitel  Associates,  Mount 
Laurel.  N.J. 
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The  City  of  Shelton.  Wash.,  Wastewater 
Facility  Improvement  An  existing  plant's 
capacity  was  Inadequate  to  handle  heavy 
rains,  high  groundwater  and  timber  mill 
wastewater  or  an  expected  doubling  of  the 
population  In  the  next  two  decades.  The 
$5.2  million  project  was  under  budget 
Design  of  a  new  simple  and  easily-main- 
tained system  which  the  dty  calls  "a  model 
for  other  communities  to  follow"  won  an 
honor  award  for  the  Seattle-based  firm  of 
Kramer,  Chin  St  Mayo.  Inc. 

The  Upper  Occoquan  Sewage  Authority 
Regional  Water  Reclamation  Plant  Manas- 
sas Park.  Va.  The  $63  million  project  in- 
volving conventional  primary-secondary 
treatment  and  five  advanced  waste  treat- 
ment processes,  includes  three  types  of  recy- 
cling—recovery of  ammonia  for  fertilizer, 
meth&ne  for  plant  and  digester  heating  and 
carbon  dioxide  for  recarbonation  needs  and 
organic  solids  which  are  anaerobically  di- 
gested and  composted  for  use  by  local  park 
authorities.  The  project  won  an  honor 
award  for  CH2M  Hill.  Reston.  Va. 

Improvement  to  the  water  pollution  con- 
trol facility  of  Palmetto,  Fla.  Constructed 
under  budget  the  $1.9ir  million  advanced 
treatment  plant  removes  nitrogen  and  phos- 
phorous biologically  without  use  of  chemi- 
cals, a  national  first  An  honor  award  went 
to  Glace  &  Radcliffe,  Inc  Winter  Park,  Fla. 

The  industrial  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cility for  the  meat  processing  plant  of  Hill- 
shire  Farm.  Inc.,  New  London,  Wise  The 
$950,000  under-budget  facility,  which  in- 
cludes a  bto-oxidation  tower  to  accelerate 
cooling,  oxygen  transfer  and  bio-chemical 
oxygen  demand  reduction,  won  an  honor 
award  for  Foth  Si  Van  Dyke  and  Associates. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Four  other  projects  concerned  design  and 
analysis  for  Industrial  facilities,  reconstruc- 
tion of  a  major  coliseum,  and  historic  pres- 
er\-ation  and  modernization  of  significant 
buildings.  They  were: 

Site  investigation  and  foundation  design 
of  the  North  Pacific  Paper  Corporation 
newsprint  mill  at  the  Weyerhaeuser  mill  lo- 
cation, Loiigvlew,  Wash.  Studies  by  honor 
award  winning  firm  Hart-Crowser  &  Asso- 
ciates, Seattle,  revealed  a  highly  compress- 
ible silt  layer  which  required  soil  consolida- 
tion. The  silt  was  precompressed  section  by 
section  in  advance  of  construction,  reducing 
construction  time  and  costs.  The  estimated 
$172  million  project  was  built  considerably 
under  estimates. 

Fast-track  reconstruction  of  the  Hartford, 
Conn.,  Civic  Center  Coliseum,  Ellerbe  Asso- 
ciates, Bloomlngton,  Minn.,  won  an  honor 
award  for  design  of  an  enlarged  coliseum  in- 
corporating 80  major  structural  changes, 
following  collapse  under  snow  and  Ice  In 
January.  1978.  The  $25  million  project 
which  met  the  City  of  Hutf  ord's  budget.  In- 
cluded a  new  roof  and  expansion  of  the  coli- 
seum by  a  third. 

Historic  preservation  of  the  Upton  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis.  The  building,  buUt  in  1854 
and  used  as  a  general  store,  law  offices,  the 
first  post  office,  home  of  the  first  area 
newspaper,  the  Minnesota  Republican,  and 
a  fire  station,  was  in  danger  of  collapse  due 
to  deteriorated  basement  walls.  In  a  design 
v.-hich  won  an  honor  award,  Bakke,  Kopp, 
tJallou  &  McFarlln  Engineers  developed  a 
method  to  strengthen  the  foundation  by  a 
unique  steel-beam  "teeter-totter"  shoring 
system.  The  structure,  whose  restoration 
was  accomplished  under  budget.  Is  proposed 
as  a  home  for  the  Minneapolis  Opera  Com- 
pany. 

Modernization  and  expansion  of  the 
oldest  contlnously  operating  flour  mill  in 
Minnesota,  the  Peavy  Company.  The  proj- 
ect included  a  new  seven-story  mill,   an 
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iK>,000-«quare-foot  warehouM,  a  bulk  load- 
ing faculty  and  preservation  of  the  original 
mill  buildings.  For  develoiHnent  of  a  five- 
phase  construction  plan  which  allowed  un- 
interrupted operation  of  the  mill  and  co- 
ordtnatlon  with  an  adjacent  flood  control 
project  the  firm  of  Conkey  Sc  Associates. 
Mlnneapolla,  received  an  honor  award. 

Presenting  the  Orand  Conceptor  award  at 
the  Friday  preaentation  was  Henry  Longest 
deputy  awriitant  administrator  for  EPA's 
Water  Programs  Operationa.  Orand  and 
honor  awarda  In  the  research  and  design 
categories  were  presented  by  ACEC  Presi- 
dent George  Barnes  and  Gardner.* 


CARDINAL  STEPINAC  MEMORIAL 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  RKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HODSB  OP  RKPRZSEKTATIVZS 

Thursday,  May  8. 1980 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
May  8,  marks  the  82d  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Cardinal  Aloyslus  Ste- 
pinac. 

Cardinal  Stepinac  stands  as  a 
symbol  both  of  man's  indominitable 
spirit  and  will  against  tyranny  and  of 
the  Croation  people  as  a  whole. 

On  this  the  82d  anniversary  of  his 
birth,  I  am  pleased  along  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Derwikski, 
to  Introduce  a  bill  that  provides  for 
the  erection  of  a  monument  to  him  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  private  organization,  the 
American  Friends  of  Croatia.  Inc.,  pro- 
vided that  the  memorial  design  and 
other  details  conform  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  Commission  on  Pine  Arts 
and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Cardinal  Stepinac  was 
imprisoned  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  I 
hope  that  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  a  man  so  identified  with  the  cause 
of  freedom  will  not  only  be  a  source  of 
pride  to  the  millions  of  Americans  of 
Croatian  descent  but  wiU  also  be  a 
source  of  ln;^lration  and  rededlcation 
for  the  entire  American  people.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  REVISED 
LEGISLATION  TO  AMEND  THE 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  CODE  OF 
1954  TO  ALLOW  A  DEDUCTION 
FOR  CERTAIN  CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  REAL  PROPERTY  FOR  CON- 
SERVATION PURPOSES 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OFMICHIGAR 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  first  session  of  the  96th  Congress, 
I  Introduced,  along  with  my  colleague 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs),  H.R.  4611, 
legislation  that  was  designed  to  ad- 
dress certain  Issues  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  encourage  gifts  of  in- 
terests in  real  property  for  conserva- 
tion purposes.  As  a  result  of  the  intro- 
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ductlon  of  HJl.  4611  and  hearings  that 
were  held  on  this  matter  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Revenue  Meas- 
ures of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  we  are  today  introducing  a  re- 
vised version  of  this  legislation.  We  be- 
lieve the  bill  that  we  Introduce  today 
Is  an  Improved  product  which  address- 
es some  concerns  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed with  regard  to  the  earlier  bill 
and  also  clarifies  many  provisions  of 
existing  law  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  tmaent  law,  a 
taxpayer  ia  entitled  to  a  deduction  for 
the  value  of  certain  contributions 
made  exclusively  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. If  no  action  is  taken,  the  tax 
law  that  encourages  these  important 
charitable  contributions  will  expire  in 
June  1981.  Under  another  provision  of 
the  tax  law,  a  taxpayer  may  deduct 
the  value  of  an  open  space  easement 
in  gross  granted  to  certain  organiza- 
tions. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  donation 
of  conservation  easements  has  been 
used  as  an  effective  tool  in  regulating 
and  protecting  vital  natural  resources 
areas  In  cases  where  a  landholder  is 
imwilling  or  unable  to  sell  or  donate 
an  entire  or  substantial  interest  in  his 
property.  Resource  agencies,  as  well  as 
private  conservation  organizations,  are 
relying,  to  a  greater  extent,  on  acquir- 
ing conservation  easements  as  one  al- 
ternative to  the  rather  costly  process 
of  full-fee  title  acquisition.  Termina- 
tion of  the  authority  allowing  proper- 
ty owners  to  receive  a  tax  deduction 
for  donating  conservation  easements 
to  nonprofit  conservation  organiza- 
tions would  dull  an  effective  conserva- 
tion tooL 

The  bill  introduced  today  would 
repeal  these  provisions  of  present  law 
and  substitute  In  their  place  one  uni- 
fied provision  that  would  aUow  a  de- 
duction for  a  "qualified  conservation 
contribution."  If  enacted,  the  bill 
would  encourage  the  preservation  of 
this  country's  limited  natural  re- 
sources and  Improve  on  present  law  in 
several  significant  ways. 

Most  importantly,  the  bill  would 
allow  a  taxpayer  to  retain  mineral 
rights  in  real  property  given  to  a  quali- 
fied organization  exclusively  for  con- 
servation purposes.  This  provision 
would  eliminate  a  serious  Impediment 
to  many  gifts  which  arises  under  pres- 
ent law.  Deductions  would  also  be  al- 
lowed for  the  use  which  may  be  made 
of  real  property  and  remainder  inter- 
ests in  real  property  given  to  qualified 
organizations  exclusively  for  conserva- 
tion piuix>ses. 

Provisions  of  the  legislation  would 
safeguard  the  natural  and  historic  re- 
sources which  are  the  subject  of  these 
Important  gifts.  For  example,  minerals 
retained  could  not  be  removed  by  any 
surface  mining  methods.  However, 
minerals  could  be  extracted  by  drilling 
or  underground  mining  methods.  Gen- 
erally, these  types  of  extractions  can 
be  compatible  with  the  long-term  eco- 
logical value  of  the  land  surface. 
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SInee  most  of  the  land  acquired  by 
private  nonprofit  conservation  organ!- 
aatkns  are  ultimatelv  tranjif(>m>H  t^ 
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no  questions,  the  Congresaman  said.  "A  look 
at  the  figures  can  tell  ua  much  about  the 
priorities  of  these  younc  oeoDle."  I^e  mm. 
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5.  Do  yoQ  tunr  a  ayatem  of  gasoline  ra- 
tioning to  conserve  fuel? 

TVXf V^m    Alt  I^MViAmfr.  VIM    KK  ■.■-■■■■i 
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seems   likely    that    the   Schulze   bill 
would  Increase  the  corporate  equity 
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For  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  postwar 
period,  there  was  a  "reasonable  consistency" 
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Mi.  Luca  was  recommended  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  his 
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Stnee  most  of  the  land  acquired  by 
prtvate  noninvfit  conservation  organl- 
nUaoa  are  ultimately  transferred  to 
Federal    or    State    natural    resource 
acendes,  Q>eciflc  restrictions  on  min- 
eral access,  and  public  access,  would 
have  to  be  observed.  A  case  In  point  Is 
that  the  UJS.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  cur- 
rently allows  environmentally  sound 
mineral  eztractioQ  on  a  nimiber  of  its 
wildlife  refuges.  In  fact,  mineral  ex- 
tractim  is  currently  being  carried  out 
on  the  Kenal  National  Moose  Range 
In  Alaska,  where  the  moose  and  oil 
rigs  coexist  in  harmony.  Other  exam- 
ples of  successful  mineral  extraction 
on  wildlife  refuges  can  be  found  at  the 
DelU  National  WUdllf e  Refuge  in  Lou- 
isiana, the  Aransas  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Texas,  the  Sabine  NaUonal 
Wildlife  in  Louisiana,  and  the  Lacas- 
sine  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  benefits  of  this  leg- 
islation are  straightforward.  The  bill 
would  expedite  ovei-all  efforts  to  pro- 
tect our  Nation's  dwindling  natiiral  re- 
sources at  a  time  when  Federal  fimd- 
ing  for  resource  acquisition  programs 
are  being  slashed.  The  legislation  will 
receive  widespread  support  from  the 
conservation  community  and  will  insti- 
tute needed  changes  in  the  tax  code. 
We  urge  our  colleagues  to  support  this 
bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  our  understanding 
that  our  colleague.  Dak  Rosten- 
KowsKi.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Select  Revenue  Subcom- 
mittee, intends  to  hold  public  hearings 
on  this  revised  legislation  in  the  near 
future.  We  would  hope  that  all  inter- 
ested parties  would  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  revised  legislation 
carefuUy.* 


AMERICAN  ISSUES 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  RZW  TORK 
Df  THX  House  or  HEFRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  May  8.  1980 
•  Mr.  LEK  Mr.  Speaker.  America's 
next  generation  of  leaders  may  be 
making  tougher  decisions  about  for- 
eign policy,  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment, and  individual  freedoms  of 
choice. 

I  insert  the  following  newsletter 
Nsw  ToHK'8  33d  District  News 

Congressman  Gary  A.  Lee  s&ld  today  that 
results  of  his  spring  1980  "American  Issues 
Questionnaire"  submitted  by  students  of 
Mynderse  Academy  In  the  heart  of  the 
Jtaser  UUws  District  are  "not  altogether 
surprising"  In  tlielr  disagreement  with  re- 
sults from  their  elders. 

More  than  100  Seneca  PaUs  area  high 
school  students  were  asked  by  Mynderse 
social  studies  instructor  Walter  Oable  to 
complete  copies  of  the  questionnaire  forms 
shortly  after  survey  forms  were  mailed  to 
households  In  central  New  York  on  March 
1.  StudenU  disagreed  with  the  household 
survey  resulta  in  half  of  the  first  10  yes  or 
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DO  questions,  the  Congressman  said.  "A  look 
St  the  figures  can  tell  us  much  about  the 
miorities  of  these  young  people."  Lee  com- 
mented. 

Question  1.  asking  whether  constituents 
agree  or  disagree  with  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  Iranian  hostage  situation, 
caused  a  precise  spUt  In  dlstrlctwide  results: 
49  percent  agreed.  49  pereent  disagreed.  The 
studmts,  however,  were  more  decisive  about 
their  feelings:  63  percent  disagreed  with  Mr. 
Carter's  handling;  S3  percent  agreed. 

While  StudenU  and  dlstrictwide  residents 
agree  about  the  President's  use  of  economic 
sanctions  in  response  to  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  they  did  not  agree  In  the 
Olympic  boycott  question.  Students  opposed 
the  boycott  In  5S  percent  of  their  responses; 
dlstrictwide  returns  showed  a  71  percent  ap- 
proval rating  of  the  boycott. 

Students  disagreed  with  their  elders,  as 
well.  In  the  matters  of  gasoline  rationing 
and  In  the  relaxation  of  environmental 
standards  to  develop  new  sources  of  energy. 
The  Mynderse  students  favor  rationing  and 
oppose  the  relaxation  of  environmental  cri- 
teria. 

Not  surprisingly,  students  opposed  the  In- 
stitution of  a  new  draft  registration  by  a  70- 
to  30-percent  margin.  That  was  nearly  a 
mirror  reversal  of  district  results  showing  73 
percent  approval  of  a  new  registration  pro- 
gram. Students  do.  however,  agree  that 
women  should  be  called  as  well  as  men  In 
any  new  registration,  and  that  defense 
spending  should  be  increased. 

Students  were  substantially  easier  on  the 
three  branches  of  Federal  Oovemment  than 
their  older  neighbors  in  offering  perform- 
ance ratings  for  the  President.  Congress, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  In  some  cases,  "sat- 
isfactory" ratings  doubled.  And  In  the  Con- 
gressman's straw  poll  of  Presidential  nomi- 
nees. Jimmy  Carter  and  Ronald  Reagan  also 
became  the  student's  choices,  but  by  greater 
margins  than  in  the  dlstrictwide  results. 

Congressman  Lee  said.  "These  statistics 
should  be  of  interest  to  each  of  us.  They  are 
a  good  indicator  that  our  leaders  of  tomor- 
row are  in  marked  disagreement  with  many 
of  the  policies  of  today's  leaders  and  with 
the  choices  the  rest  of  us  are  making. 

"If  anything,  these  results  give  us  food  for 
thought  about  the  legacies  of  our  natural 
resources  and  the  world  that  we  will  pass  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 

"At  the  same  time.  It  places  the  rest  of  us 
on  notification  that  we  must  stand  prepared 
to  Justify  the  decisions  of  today  to  the  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to 
have  that  Insight,  and  my  sincere  thanks  go 
to  Mr.  Oable  and  his  students  for  their  as- 
sistance." 

Amzricam  Issura  Qxtestionhairx— 1980 

DISTRICTWIDS/imtDBRSI  ACADEMY  RESULTS 

1.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  han- 
dling of  the  UA  hostage  situation  In  Iran? 

DW— yes,  49  percent;  no,  49  percent. 
MYN— yes.  38  percent;  no,  62  percent. 

2.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  use 
of  economic  sanctions  in  response  to  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan? 

DW— yes,  81  percent;  no,  18  percent. 
MYN— yes.  70  percent;  no,  30  percent. 

3.  Do  you  agree  with  the  President's  call 
to  cancel,  postpone  or  relocate  America's 
participation  In  the  summer  Olympic 
games? 

DW— yes,  71  percent;  no,  27  percent 
MYN— yes.  42  percent;  no.  58  percent. 

4.  Do  you  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  that  abortion  is  purely  a  matter  of 
personal  decision? 

DW— yes,  65  percent  no,  33  percent. 
MYN— yes,  65  percent  no.  35  percent 
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5.  Do  you  favw  a  system  of  gaaolioe  ra- 
tioning to  conserve  fuel? 

DW— yea,  43  percent  no.  55  percent 
MYN— yes.  54  percent  no,  4«  percent 

6.  In  developing  additional  or  new  energy, 
should  America  relax  its  environmental  pro- 
tection standards? 

DW— yes.  53  percent  no.  48  percent 
MYN— yes.  38  percent  no,  74  percent 

7.  Do  you  beUeve  federal  fiscal  programs 
and  policies  are  the  principal  causes  of  in- 
flation? 

DW— yes.  75  percent  no,  23  percent. 
MYN— yes.  51  percent  no.  49  percent. 

8.  Should  we  resume  registration  of  the 
18-20  year  old  citizens  for  potential  military 
service? 

DW— yes.  73  percent  no,  23  percent. 
MYN— yes.  30  percent;  no,  70  percent 

9.  Should  any  new  draft  program  Include 
women? 

DW— yes.  57  percent  no.  40  percent. 
MYN— yes.  68  percent  no,  32  percent 

10.  Do  you  favor  a  substantial  Increase  In 
defense  spending?  DW— yes,  73  percent  no, 
28  percent  MYN-yes,  55  percent  no.  45 
percent 

11.  Please  rate  the  performance  of  the 
following: 

ExceUent  (DW/MYN):  President  6  per- 
cent/5 percent;  Congress.  1/2  percent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  2/13  percent 

Satisfactory  (DW/MYN):  President  48/82 
percent  Congress,  32/85  percent;  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  47/77  percent 

Poor  (DW/MYN):  President  44/13  per- 
cent Congress,  64/13  percent  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  45/10  percent 

12.  Which  two  of  the  following  candidates 
for  President  would  you  like  to  see  nomi- 
nated by  their  party  (select  two)? 

District  wlde/Mynderse: 

Brown:  10  percent/15  percent 

Carter  46  percent/55  percent 

Kennedy:  13  percent/30  percent 

Baker  9  percent/7  percent. 

Bush:  31  percent/17  percent 

Connally:  6  percent/ 10  percent 

Reagan:  29  percent/52  percent 

Ford: '  12  percent/3  percent 

Anderson:  >  14  percent/10  percent. 

Note.— Those  results  which  do  not  total 
100  percent  reflect  some  respondents  who 
faUed  to  answer  selected  questions.  No  "un- 
decided" category  for  answers  was  pro- 
vided.* 


THE  ROAD  TO  PRODUCTIVITY 
AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH, 
PART  Vni->IEW  YORK  TIMES' 
EVALUATION  OP  mOIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS  INCENTIVE  ACT  OP 
1980 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OF  PBUKSTLVAinA 
Ili  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  week,  the  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  written  by  Mr.  Robert 
Metz  entitled  "Equity  Capital  and  Tax 
Law." 

This  article  examined  the  extremely 
successful  1978  French  tax  incentive 
law  luiown  as  the  Monory  law  and  my 
parallel  legislation  known  as  the  Indi- 
vidual Investors  Incentive  Act  of  1980. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  Mr. 
Metz'  suggestion  that  in  light  of  the 
French    and    Quebec    experiences    it 


i 


'  Denotes  write-in. 
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seems  likely  that  the  Schulze  bill 
would  Increase  the  corporate  equity 
base. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
Imow  that  when  the  potential  results 
of  H.R.  6300  are  projected  to  our  econ- 
omy, it  appears  that  it  would  not  be 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  at  least  10 
million  people  would  take  advantage 
of  this  incentive  and  that  it  would  pro- 
vide at  least  $40  billion  to  $50  billion 
of  new  equity  capital  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, a  study  made  by  Dr.  Norman  B. 
Ture,  a  noted  tax  economist,  suggests 
that  the  money  allowed  as  tax  credits 
imder  my  legislation  would  soon  gen- 
erate enough  new  tax  revenues  from 
corporations  and  individuals  to  more 
than  make  up  for  the  reductions  given 
taxpayers. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  enter 
into  the  Record  Mr.  Metz'  very  fine 
article  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
the  growing  number  of  cosponsors  of 
this  important  Investment  incentive 
legislation. 

Mr.  Metz'  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1980] 

Equity  CAPrrAL  awd  Tax  Law 

(By  Robert  Metz) 

Since  1978,  when  France  began  allowing 
tax  deductions  to  individuals  who  buy 
stocks  sjid  bonds,  new  capital  added  to  that 
nation's  equity  base  has  increased  tenfold. 
Under  similar  legislation  in  Canada's  prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  where  the  Incentives  are 
more  generous,  there  also  has  been  a  spurt 
In  new  Investment  capitaL 

Does  this  mean  the  same  thing  could 
happen  in  the  United  States?  Representa- 
tive Richard  T.  Schulze,  a  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican, thinks  so.  as  do  40  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors  of  the  legislation  he  introduced  on 
Jan.  24. 

Representative  Schulze  notes  that  his  bill 
Is  modeled  after  the  French  law.  The  Ameri- 
can version,  however,  would  provide  tax 
credits  instead  of  deductions.  A  credit  is 
more  powerful;  it  offers  a  direct  offset 
against  the  tax  otherwise  owed;  a  deduction 
reduces  the  amount  of  income  subject  to 
tax. 

The  American  legislation  is  designed  to  at- 
tract new  and  younger  investors  by  provid- 
ing credits  of  10  percent  up  to  $1,000  to  In- 
dividuals or  $2,000  to  married  couples,  for 
new  Investments  in  United  States  corpora- 
tions. A  minimum  holding  period  of  12 
months  would  be  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  tax  credit. 

At  public  hearings  at  the  end  of  Jtuiuary, 
several  statements  in  favor  of  the  legislation 
were  made  by  individuals  In  investment  cir- 
cles, including  Rot>ert  H.  B.  Baldwin  of  the 
Morgan  Stanley  Company.  He  said  the  bill 
would  provide  "a  healthy  direct  stimulus  to 
new  investment." 

For  years,  the  inability  of  American  com- 
panies to  attract  new  liivestors  has  l}een  a 
matter  of  <»ncem.  Even  more  alarming  to 
analysts  and  economists  Is  the  shrinking  of 
equity  capital  In  relation  to  corporate  debt. 
The  new  legislation  in  France  and  Quebec 
seems  to  help  stocks  more  than  bonds. 

In  a  Chicago  speech  on  May  1.  Henry 
Haufman,  a  partner  and  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  Salomon  Brothers, 
drew  attention  to  America's  shrinking 
equity  base.  The  relative  value  of  corporate 
shares  to  debt  has  fallen  dramatically  In 
recent  years,  he  said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  nearly  the  first  half  of  the  postwar 
period,  there  was  a  "reasonable  consistency" 
in  the  way  business  corporations  financed 
their  growth,  the  economist  said.  For  every 
dollar  of  new  debt,  corporations  added  a 
dollar  of  equity  "through  the  combination 
of  retained  earnings  and  the  issuance  of  new 
shares."  But  since  the  mid-1960's.  he  said, 
the  pattern  has  l>een  broken,  with  debt  issu- 
ance rising  sharply  and  equity  growth  lag- 
ging far  l>ehlnd. 

Thus,  from  1952  through  1964,  nonfinan- 
cial  corporations  increased  their  debt  by 
$123  bUlion  and  their  equity  by  $150  bUlion. 
From  1965  through  1979,  they  increased 
their  debt  by  $756  billion  but  their  equity 
by  only  $522  billion.  Mr.  Kaufman  added: 

"Moreover,  when  the  Inflation  factor  in 
Inventories  Is  eliminated,  equity  growth 
totals  only  $322  billion  for  these  15  years. 
On  this  more  conservative  t>asls,  equity  capi- 
tal Increased  by  only  $30  billion  last  year, 
while  debt  soared  $110  billion." 

Mr.  Kaufman  called  revltalization  of 
equity  participation  a  "requisite  for  re- 
newed economic  growth."  Mr.  Kaufman  was 
not  commenting  on  the  Schulze  bill,  but  he 
spoke  favorably  of  traditional  recommends 
tions  for  Increasing  shareholder  incentives: 
reducing  the  capital  gains  tax  and  eliminat- 
ing the  double  taxation  of  coriwrate 
dividends. 

Whether  the  Schulze  bill  would  actually 
Increase  the  corporate  equity  base  is  un- 
known, although  the  French  and  Quet>ec 
experience  suggests  that  It  would.  The 
French  law  allows  citizens  to  deduct  the 
equivalent  of  up  to  $1,200  from  their  tax- 
able Income  each  year  for  four  consecutive 
years.  The  money  must  remain  Invested  for 
at  least  three  years,  though  not  necetsarily 
In  the  same  securities.  Not  only  has  the 
overall  equity  base  Increased,  but  the  coun- 
try's Bourse  stock  index  has  Increased  more 
than  60  percent  since  1978.  One  million 
French  investors  are  reported  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  incentive,  half  of  them 
first-time  Investors. 

In  Quebec,  residents  can  avoid  provincial 
Income  taxes  on  20  percent  of  earned 
Income  up  to  $15,000  a  year  If  they  Invest 
the  funds  In  newly  Issued  shares  of  Canadi- 
an companies  that  have  their  headquarters 
In  Quebec  or  a  majority  of  their  employees 
In  Quebec.  In  six  months,  more  than  15,000 
Quet>ec  investors  sp>ent  an  average  of  $6,000 
each  on  eligible  shares.  The  total  value  of 
shares  purchased  through  such  "stock  sav- 
ings plans"  Is  now  over  $90  million. 

Perha()s  It  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
Schulze  bill  would  stimulate  some  equity  in- 
vestment, but  Just  how  much  is  unclear.  In 
the  United  States,  the  stockholder  base  Is  a 
much  larger  percentage  of  the  population 
than  It  is  In  France.  In  Europe,  capital  has 
been  generated  to  a  larger  degree  through 
Institutional  investors.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP 
HONOR  FOR  JOSEPH  P.  LUCA 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBEY  MOFFETT 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Dodd,  and 
myself  are  Joining  together  today  to 
support  legislation  that  would  award  a 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to 
Joseph  Luca.  a  former  marine. 
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Mr.  Luca  was  recommended  for  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  by  his 
commanding  officer,  then  Ci^t  O.  M. 
Whipple,  for  heroic  services  on  March 
5,  1967,  in  Vietnam.  Mr.  Luca  risked 
his  life  by  going  to  the  aid  of  wounded 
marines  when  his  platoon  was  at- 
tacked by  well-concealed  Viet  Cong  in- 
surgents who  were  armed  with  auto- 
matic weapons.  Mr.  Luca  unhesitantly 
exposed  himself  in  an  open  field  in 
order  to  provide  covering  fire  for  an 
enveloping  squad  that  would  assist  the 
woimded.  Mr.  Luca  remained  in  the 
open  and  brazenly  drew  fire  imtil  his 
comrades  had  carried  aU  casualties  to 
safety. 

Unfortunately,  the  Awards  Review 
Board  decided  to  reduce  the  award  to 
a  Navy  Cross.  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Whipple  to  this  day  feels  so  strongly 
about  Mr.  Luca  deserving  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor  that  he  re- 
quested congressional  support  in  this 
effort.  We  have  since  reviewed  Mr. 
Luca's  record  and  we  wholeheartedly 
share  Lieutenant  Colonel  Whipple's 
admiration  of  the  marine's  bravery. 
Although  the  Marine  Corps  has  been 
asked  to  reopen  the  case,  because 
there  is  no  new  supporting  evidence  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Luca,  the  Marine  Corps 
has  refused  to  do  so. 

Given  Mr.  Luca's  service  to  the 
United  States  and  the  position  of  the 
Marine  Corps  at  this  time,  we  feel  that 
it  Is  appropriate  to  introduce  a  private 
bill  awarding  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  to  this  deserving  Veteran.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  TAMIUS  OP 
SRI  LANKA 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
for  an  end  to  human  rights  violations 
in  Sri  Lanka  and  urging  the  President 
to  take  several  immediate  actions  to 
improve  the  situation  there. 

To  understand  the  problems  that 
exist  in  Sri  Lanka— formerly  known  as 
Ceylon— it  is  e&sential  that  we  re\iew 
its  history.  Located  in  South  Asia,  the 
island  of  Sri  Lanka  has  been  composed 
of  two  distinct  populations  for  centu- 
ries—the Tamils  and  the  Sinhalese. 
They  lived  not  as  one,  but  as  two  na- 
tions, with  separate  languages,  reli- 
gions, cultures,  and  clearly  demarcated 
geographic  territories.  Today,  the 
Tamils  number  about  3  million 
Hindus,  Christians,  and  Moslems.  The 
Slnhalses  are  the  clear  majority  with 
about  10  million,  mostly  of  whom  are 
Buddhists. 

In  1832,  British  conquerors  arrived 
and  brought  these  two  nations  under 
one  rule  for  purposes  of  more  efficient 
colonial  administration.  The  Tamll- 
spealdng  minority  were  treated  in  a 
fair  manner,  having  equal  access  to 
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educational    opportunities    and    posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service. 
In  1948.  howevetr.  th<>  RiHtish  Ipft  .c;ri 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Despite  statements  by  the  Sri 
Lankan  Government  of  their  commit- 
ment to  Insurine  the  minnrltv  Hffht.a 
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WHISTLEBLOWERS  BLOWING  IN 
THE  WIND 
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The  decision  is  a  masterpiece  of  buck-pass- 
ing and  narrow  legalistic  rationalizations 
that  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  new  law. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CRIME  AND  FEAR:  HOW 
INEVITABLE? 
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mugger  took  some  BnaU  diance— and 
John's  left  eye.  Margaret  M..  aged  tS.  was  in 
chureh  too.  She  was  raped  a  few  months 
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educational  opportunities  and  posi- 
tions in  the  civil  service. 

In  1948.  however,  the  British  left  Sri 
Lanka.  Behind  them  remained  two  un- 
willing neighbors  under  one  nile.  Inde- 
pendence for  Sri  Lanka  meant  inde- 
pendence for  the  Sinhalese  and  op- 
pression for  the  TamU  minority. 

Immediately  after  independence,  1 
million  Tamils  were  disenfranchised 
and  made  stateless  by  the  Sinhalese- 
controlled  government,  under  Sri 
Lanka's  new,  so-called  democratic 
process. 

In  1956,  the  Sinhalese-controlled 
government  made  Sinhalese  the  only 
official  language  of  the  island.  This 
action  caused  severe  hardships  for 
thousands  of  existing  and  potential 
Tamil  public  servants,  who  could  no 
longer  satisfy  language  requirements. 
BCany  Tamils  were  forced  to  migrate 
to  foreign  lands. 

In  1960-^1,  the  Sinhalese-controlled 
government  nationalized  the  schools. 
In  doing  so.  they  established  a  discrim- 
inatory policy  against  non-Buddhist 
education.  Many  Tamil  schools  were 
closed  and  reopened  as  Sinhalese  insti- 
tutions. 

In  1964,  the  Sinhalese-controlled 
government  decided  to  require  planta- 
tion Tamils  to  return  to  India.  These 
Tamils  were  the  descendants  of  Indi- 
ans who  were  brought  to  Sri  Lanka 
more  than  100  years  before  by  the 
British  to  work  the  plantations.  Most 
of  them  were  bom  Ln  Sri  Lanka  and 
never  had  any  relationship  with  India. 

In  1971,  the  Sinhalese-controlled 
government  established  a  system  of 
standardization  of  grades,  which  of- 
fered preferential  treatment  to  Sinha- 
lese students  and  excluded  many 
qualified  Tamil  students  from  seeking 
equal  educational  opportunities. 
Under  the  system  of  standardization,  a 
minority  student  had  to  obtain  higher 
grades  thaui  a  Sinhalese  student  in 
order  to  enter  the  universities. 

In  1972,  the  Sinhalese-controlled 
government  adopted  a  new  constitu- 
tion without  any  cooperation  or  con- 
sultation with  the  majority  of  the 
Tamil  representatives  in  parliament. 
This  new  constitution  was  a  blatant 
affront  to  the  rights  of  the  minorities. 
It  reiterated  that  the  Buddhist  reli- 
gion and  the  Sinhalese  language  were 
the  foremost  in  Sri  Lanka. 

A  new  constitution  was  adopted  by 
the  Sinhalese-controlled  government 
in  1978,  and  again  the  Tamil  people 
were  not  consulted. 

The  Eelam  Tamils  Association  of 
America— Eelam  is  the  traditional 
name  of  the  Tamil  nation  that  existed 
prior  to  British  rule— reports  that  cur- 
rently their  people  are  living  under 
press  censorship;  being  imprisoned 
and  tortured  by  a  punitive  army  of  oc- 
cupation; and  'on  the  pretext  of 
searching  political  prisoners,  the 
police  and  the  army  enter  houses  and 
business  premises  and  loot  the  proper- 
ty of  Tamils  and  molest  our  women." 
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Despite  statements  by  the  Sri 
Lankan  Government  of  their  commit- 
ment to  Insuring  the  minority  rights 
of  the  Tamils,  the  problems  still 
remain.  According  to  a  recent  State 
Department  report: 

Without  doubt  the  acconunodatlon  of  the 
rights  and  aspirations  of  minority  and  ma- 
jority ethnic  groups  Is  one  of  the  most  seri- 
ous problems  confronting  Sri  Lanka  today. 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  introduced 
the  following  resolution  because  we 
believe  it  Is  essential  to  express  the 
concern  of  the  Congress  about  the 
army  occupation  in  the  Tamil  areas  of 
Sri  Lanka;  the  denial  of  basic  rights, 
including  freedom  of  expression,  free- 
dom of  religion,  equal  citizenship  and 
educational  opportunities;  and  the 
freedom  to  exercise  the  right  of  politi- 
cal self-determination. 

We  strongly  believe  that  the  situa- 
tion in  Sri  Lanka  merits  the  special  at- 
tention of  the  President.  Under  terms 
of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  calls 
on  the  President  to  immediately: 

Encourage  the  Government  of  Sri 
Lanka  to  declare  its  intentions  to  with- 
draw troops  from  the  Tamil  areas  of 
Sri  Lanka  in  a  phased  and  orderly 
manner;  and 

Reaffirm  U.S.  Government  support 
for  full  restoration  of  human  rights  as 
a  means  of  promoting  self-determina- 
tion for  the  Tamils. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  has 
Joined  President  Carter  in  establishing 
the  promotion  and  protection  of  basic 
human  rights  for  all  people  as  a  top 
priority.  We  must  remain  firm  in  this 
commitment.  We  must  support  the  mi- 
nority right  of  the  Tamils  in  Sri 
Lanka. 

H.  Con.  Res.  — 

Calling  for  an  End  to  Basic  Human  Rights 

Violations  in  Sri  Lanka 

Whereas  the  cornerstone  of  United  States 
foreign  policy  is  respect  for  human  rights: 
and 

Whereas  those  rights  include  freedom  of 
expression,  freedom  of  religion,  equal  citi- 
zenship and  educational  opportunities;  and 

Whereas  the  Tamil  people  of  Sri  Lanka 
have  often  been  denied  many  of  these  rights 
by  the  Sinhalese-controlled  government  of 
Sri  Lanka;  and 

Whereas  the  Tamil  people  of  Sri  Lanka 
have  not  been  permitted  to  freely  exercise 
their  right  of  political  self-determination; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Congress  Is 
deeply  concerned  over  the  tragic  situation 
in  Sri  Lanka:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  role  to 
play  in  correcting  the  injustices  that  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  Tamils  of  Sri  Lanka: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  conc-urring).  That  the  United 
States  Congress  calls  on  the  President  to 
immediately— 

(1)  encourage  the  Government  of  Sri 
Lanka  to  declare  Its  intentions  to  withdraw 
troops  from  the  Tamil  areas  of  Sri  Lanka  In 
a  phased  and  orderly  manner:  and 

(2)  reaffirm  United  States  Government 
support  for  full  restoration  of  human  rights 
as  a  means  of  promoting  self-determination 
for  the  Tamils.* 
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WHISTLEBLOWERS  BLOWING  IN 
THE  WIND 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
the  bureaucracy  has  won  a  stunning 
victory  over  the  taxpayers.  President 
Carter,  the  Congress,  and  above  all 
those  Government  employees  known 
as  whistleblowers. 

This  Congress,  prodded  by  President 
Carter  enacted  the  Civil  Service 
Reform  Act  which  included  a  provi- 
sion to  protect  Federal  employees 
against  recrimination  and  retaliation 
if  they  reported  acts  of  corruption, 
malfeasance,  and  mismanagement 
within  the  Federal  Government. 

That  law  has  been  so  distorted,  con- 
fused, and  compounded  that  the 
whistleblowers  now  find  themselves 
the  victims  instead  of  the  crusaders. 
Their  acts  to  expose  waste  in  Govern- 
ment are  viewed  by  bureaucrats  as  in- 
subordination. Reprisals  are  condoned 
by  the  very  agency,  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board,  established  by  law 
to  protect  the  rights  of  whistleblowers. 

Several  whistleblowers  who  recently 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  Service,  chaired  by  my  colleague, 
Congresswoman  Pat  Schroeder,  spoke 
of  the  harassment,  years  of  aggrava- 
tion, and  stress  they  had  been  put 
through  in  attempting  to  right  appar- 
ent wrongs  they  had  uncovered  not  to 
mention  the  financial  burdens  they 
suffered  in  having  to  secure  attorneys 
to  represent  them  in  these  proceed- 
ings. They  forthrightly  and  unani- 
mously stated  that  if  they  had  it  all  to 
do  over  again  they  would  have  re- 
mained silent  and  not  revealed  waste 
and  corruption.  This  is  indeed  a  sad 
commentary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  excellent  article  was 
written  on  this  subject  by  Louis  Clark 
tmd  Thomas  Devlne.  It  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Star  on  May  6,  1980, 
and  I  conmiend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

To  Protect  the  Whistleblowers 
The  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  has 
failed  the  first  test  of  free  speech  under  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act.  But  government 
whistle-blowers  will  be  the  real  losers. 

The  board  was  established  last  year  as  a 
Quasl-Judiclal  guardian  of  the  merit  system, 
replacing  the  scandal-ridden,  thoroughly 
discredited  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Its  long-awaited  decision  in  the  Frazier 
case.  Involving  the  transfers  of  four  depu- 
ties In  the  Marshals  Service  after  whistle- 
blowing  disclosures  to  members  of  Congress, 
sent  a  signal  throughout  the  bureaucracy: 
The  Reform  Act  will  do  little  to  counter  tra- 
ditional patterns  of  retaliation  against  those 
who  fight  government  misconduct.  Ironical- 
ly Frasier  may  leave  employees  more  vul- 
nerable to  reprisal  than  before  passage  of 
the  act. 
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The  decision  is  a  masterpiece  of  buck-pass- 
ing and  narrow  legalistic  rationalizations 
that  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  new  law. 
For  example,  the  board  claimed  full  author- 
ity to  apply  the  law  and  develop  the  facts  in 
the  case  through  a  full  hearing. 

The  law  requires  the  newly  established 
Office  of  the  Special  Counsel  to  conduct  im- 
partial Investigations  and  protect  legitimate 
whistle-blowers  through  corrective  recom- 
mendations. When  an  agency  ignores  special 
counsel  recommendations,  the  act  only  per- 
mits written  comments  to  the  board  before 
a  final  decision.  Instead  the  MSPB  subject- 
ed the  whistle-blowers  to  the  trauma  of  a 
full-scale  administrative  triaL 

Rather  than  taking  the  initiative  to  assure 
Justice  after  asserting  this  questionable  au- 
thority, the  board  defaulted.  It  blamed  the 
special  counsel  for  an  Inadequate  investiga- 
tion and  technically  tardy  legal  arguments. 
None  of  this  flnger-polntlng  mattered  to  the 
whistle-blowing  deputies.  All  four  resigned 
after  the  decision. 

Incredibly,  the  board's  key  factual  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  official  who  ordered  the 
transfers  was  unaware  of  any  whistle-blow- 
ing. The  board  accepted  his  assertion  of  ig- 
norance over  the  employees'  recollections  of 
discussions  on  that  very  Issue  with  manage- 
ment representatives. 

The  decision  permits  agency  chiefs  to  hide 
behind  hatchet  men  who  single  out  dissi- 
dents for  punishment.  As  a  result,  govern- 
ment workers  may  have  to  circulate  their 
dissent  In  writing  to  all  top  agency  officials, 
detailing  what  they  disclosed  and  to  whom, 
In  order  to  prove  that  It  is  even  an  Issue  In 
later  retaliation. 

The  MSPB  Is  forcing  whistle-blowers  to 
put  a  spotlight  on  themselves  to  gain  the  in- 
creasingly questionable  "protections"  sf  the 
reform  act. 

Most  ominous  are  the  legal  machinations. 
The  board  held  that  the  special  counsel  and 
the  employee;  must  continue  to  shoulder 
the  burden  of  proving  retaliation  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  even  after  es- 
tablishing a  prima  facie  case.  Lost  Is  any  in- 
centive for  agencies  to  accept  special  coun- 
sel recommendations. 

If  the  employee  fights  a  reprisal  without 
special  counsel  support,  the  law  places  the 
burden-of-proof  squarely  on  the  agency.  By 
defying  the  special  counsel,  an  agency  en- 
sures that  the  whistle-blower  faces  the 
maximum  legal  handicap  when  the  board 
considers  the  case.  In  essence,  the  MSPB 
transformed  special  counsel  support  into  a 
"kiss  of  death." 

Frazier  represents  a  direct  challenge  for 
President  Carter.  The  new  whistle-blower 
law  authorizes  the  president  to  issue  rules, 
regulations  or  directives  when  "necessary  to 
ensure  that  personnel  management  la  based 
on  and  embodies  the  merit  system  princi- 
ples." Repeatedly  President  Carter  has 
promised  to  protect  government  whistle- 
blowers  against  repression.  Their  "crime"  is 
to  Insist  on  honesty,  or  worse— to  challenge 
the  party  line  of  the  bureaucracy.  Whom 
does  the  government  serve  If  that  public 
service  means  pr~^«!sslonal  suicide? 

After  Frazier.  commentators  have  de- 
clared the  whistle-blower  protections  dead. 
At  a  minimum,  freedom  of  speech  wlthlji 
the  government  Is  on  the  critical  list.  Rhe- 
torical support  cannot  substitute  for  presi- 
dential surgery.* 
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CRIME  AND  FEAR:  HOW 
INEVITABLE? 


HON.  PHIL  GRAMM 


or  TEXAS 

III  the  hodse  or  scpresentatives 
Thursday,  May  8, 1980 

•  Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  constituent,  Dr.  Jack  K. 
Williams,  executive  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  Texas  Medical  Center, 
has  asked  me  to  share  a  particularly 
poignant  article  on  the  problems  of 
urban  crime  and  the  almost  blase  atti- 
tude taken  by  residents  of  many  of 
this  Nation's  cities.  Dr.  Williams  has 
brought  to  my  attention  an  Insight 
into  a  much  forgotten  contemporary 
urban  problem  which  I  strongly  feel  is 
worthy  of  further  consideration.  I 
hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
take  the  opportunity  to  read  this 
thoughtful  and  provocative  piece: 
Ciui^sun)  Tear:  How  IiiTviTABLr? 
(By  Msgr.  Harry  J.  Byrne) 

Sunday  morning  masses  over,  I  bicycled 
west  on  New  York's  East  87th  St.  then 
north  on  Fifth  and  Into  Central  Park  at 
VOth  St.  The  park  drive,  closed  to  cars  on 
weekends,  was  alive  with  bikes.  Joggers, 
roller  skaters,  and  further  south  with  horse- 
drawn  hansom  cabs.  A  Cub  Scout  pack 
trooped  behind  its  flag,  all  smiles.  What  a 
variety  of  people  on  the  benches  and  along 
the  walks— kids,  families,  lovers  of  various 
sexual  persuasions,  book  readers,  old  and 
young  conversationalistL 

But  New  York.  like  most  cities.  Lb  some- 
what schizophrenic.  A  UtUe  distance  away, 
shifty-eyed  characters  watch  cautiously, 
nervously.  The  drug  merchants.  On  the 
handsome  Bethesda  Fountain  obscene  graf- 
fiti expresses  the  anger  and  disorder  of  the 
spray-can  and  magic-marker  wielders.  They 
are  contemporary  editions  of  the  barbarians 
of  other  ages  who  would  decapitate  a  statue 
by  Praxiteles  or  tumble  the  vestal  virgins  In 
their  Roman  temple. 

But  their  target  in  my  neighborhood  and 
In  my  parish  Is  flesh  and  blood— and  ours  Is 
not  a  high  crime  area.  What  have  these  bar- 
barians within  the  walls  done  recently?  A 
yotmg  woman  killed  In  her  apartment  at 
89th  St.  and  3nd  Ave.,  an  elderly  lady  slain 
in  the  nearby  Isaacs  housing  project,  a 
nurse's  aide  murdered  In  her  apartment  on 
East  9 1st  St.  Our  borough  president. 
Andrew  Stein,  at  knifepoint  lost  his  wallet 
and  overcoat  to  two  muggers,  one  black,  one 
white— an  equal-opportunity  team.  In  Cen- 
tral P>ark  and  in  Carl  Schurz  Park  at  the 
east  end  of  my  street,  homosexuals  are  at* 
tacked  and  beaten  by  young  marauding 
drunks. 

We  parish  priests  bury  the  dead  and  talk 
to  the  survivors.  Their  religious  faith  and 
devotion  help  hold  them  together.  The  son 
of  our  church  custodian  is  a  Transit  Author- 
ity police  officer.  Attacked  in  the  subway, 
he's  now  ia  the  hospital.  Sandra,  a  Hispanic 
medical  secftary,  came  in  to  discuss  her 
acute  depression.  She  had  a  bout  with 
cancer  (now,  happily,  in  remission)  and  lost 
a  parent.  But  a  man  with  a  gun  robbed  her 
in  her  apartment  last  month.  It  was  her 
breaking  point. 

John  D.  Btopped  me  after  mass  on  a 
recent  Sunday.  "The  doctors  can't  do  any 
more,  Monsignor.  The  sight  in  that  eye  is 
completely  gone."  He'd  been  mugged.  The 
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mugger  took  some  tmaU  diaoce— and 
John's  left  eye.  Margaret  IC,  aced  tS.  was  In 
church  too.  She  was  raped  a  few  months 
ago  by  a  burglar  she  stirprised  In  her  apart- 
ment. Elave  you  ever  talked  to  an  83-year- 
old  woman  who  has  had  this  happen? 

Maureen  S.,  a  26-ye&r-old  blind  girl  who 
teaches  blind  children,  was  a  lector  In  our 
Church.  She  read  the  Scripture  lessons  at 
Sunday  mass  from  her  BraUle  bible.  She's 
not  with  us  now.  She  was  beaten  and  robbed 
In  the  elevator  of  her  housing  project  We 
were  able  to  get  her  into  an  institution  with 
a  security  guard  at  the  door. 

What's  going  on  In  society?  This  violence 
is  shrugged  off  the  way  pilfering  is  In  a  de- 
partment store.  It's  Just  part  of  the  cost  of 
doing  business!  That's  what's  going  on.  and 
it  has  to  stop.  We  have  to  start  distinguish- 
ing between  property  and  lives;  between  the 
criminals  who  threaten  only  property  and 
those  who  menace  life.  Do  we  really  under- 
stand what  happens  when  an  elderly  person 
Is  mugged  to  death?  A  life  brutally  ended? 
Can  we  accept  this  or  the  threat  of  it  with 
calmness? 

We  luust  listen  to  the  experts  who  tell  us 
that  most  crimes  are  committed  by  persis- 
tent offenders.  And  when  a  persistent  vio- 
lent offender  is  convicted,  he  must  be  con- 
tained like  nuclear  waste,  so  that  his  lethal 
influence  will  stop.  Our  society  needs  swift 
and  certain  Justice  for  violent  criminals  and 
their  prompt  and  perduring  containment. 
Now  the  criminal  gets  a  lottery  ticket  In  the 
Justice  casino;  and  the  odds,  according  to 
statistics,  are  all  in  his  favor.  Our  society 
needs  a  terrifying  sentence  incumbent  on 
the  possession  of  a  gun  or  a  knife  In  the 
commission  of  a  crime.  For  deterrence,  yes: 
but  more  to  contain  the  violent  criminal  and 
protect  others  against  his  repeated  violence. 
Too  strong?  Too  expensive  to  build  the  pris- 
ons? Talk  to  the  man  who  loet  an  eye,  the 
blind  girl  tearfully  seeking  a  safe  residence. 
See  the  bodies  of  the  elderly  who  have  been 
slain.  Sense  the  fear  of  people  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  elevators. 

As  a  priest  and  a  citizen,  I  am  totally  op- 
pose to  capital  punishment  I'm  not  that 
much  concerned  about  punishment  But  I 
am  concerned  that  people  who  kill  and 
malm,  who  destroy  eyes  and  hearts,  should 
be  safely  contained  away  from  society. 

What  is  the  answer?  Troops  on  the  street? 
More  police?  No.  The  remedy  Is  elsewhere. 
Our  age  has  seen  the  Ten  Commandments 
relativized  and  made  subjective  to  the  point 
of  vanishing.  At  the  same  time,  procedural 
rules  and  mechanisms  of  law  have  been 
made  into  absolutes.  Some  commandments 
should  be  absolutized,  like  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  And  some  legal  mechanisms  should  be 
less  absolute. 

Ixwk  at  the  exclusionary  rxile  of  evidence. 
A  police  officer  does  not  have  the  necessary 
warrant,  but  his  evidence  pointo  without 
any  doubt  whatever  to  the  guilty  party.  The 
evidence  is  excluded  and  the  criminal  goes 
free  to  shoot  again.  Is  there  not  some  other 
way  of  discouraging  abuse  of  police  power? 
Must  society  surrender  its  duty  to  contain 
the  violent  persistent  offender  and  so  pro- 
tect others  from  his  assaults?  If  a  police  of- 
ficer without  the  necessary  warrant  found 
radioactive  waste,  would  the  courts  require 
that  it  be  left  to  continue  its  deadly  work? 

Look  at  bail  procedures:  many  crimes  are 
commilled  by  criminals  out  on  ball.  If 
caught  and  found  guilty  of  both  crimes, 
they  generally  receive  two  sentences  to  run 
concurrently.  So  if  you're  out  on  bail, 
commit  another  crime.  There's  no  addition- 
al penalty.  You  have  another  free  crack  at  a 
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against  Judicial  abuse  other  than  freeing 
the  convicted  felon?  Must  society  be  put  in 
double  Jeopardy? 
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reen,  the  blind  girl  Is  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  away  from  her  friends  and  her  parish, 
with  a  security  guard  at  the  entrance  to  her 
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tences are  needed  for  crimes  committed  on 
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Look  at  the  double  Jeopardy  rule.  In  New 
York  a  Judce  declared  a  mistrial  in  the  case 
of  a  man  who  pushed  a  woman  In  front  of  a 
subway  train.  He  kicked  her  down  again 
when  she  tried  to  climb  back.  A  second  trial 
resiilted  in  a  clear  cut  conviction.  On  appeal, 
the  higher  court  censured  the  Judge  for  de- 
claring the  mistrial  to  faciliute  vacation 
plans  and  ordered  the  criminal  freed  be- 
cause he  had  faced  double  Jecptu-dy!  Must 
the  rule  on  double  Jeopardy  always  be  an 
absolute?  Are  there  no  ways  of  protecting 
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against  Judicial  abuse  other  than  freeing 
the  convicted  felon'  Must  society  be  put  in 
ioublp  jeopardy'' 

The  Bill  of  Rights  needs  protection  for 
the  accused  and  for  the  potential  victims. 
The  real  meaning  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is 
not  only  In  the  actions  restricted  but  in  the 
things  protected:  "The  right  of  the  people 
to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses,  papers 
and  effects";  "There  shall  be  no  prohibition 
of  the  free  exercise  (of  religion)  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble." 

Our  first  civil  liberty  Is  the  security  of  our 
persons  and  our  lives.  The  elderly  are  triple 
locked  In  their  apartments  at  night.  Mau- 
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reen,  the  blind  girl  is  in  another  part  of  the 
city,  away  from  her  friends  and  her  parish, 
with  a  security  guard  at  the  entrance  to  her 
buUding.  The  criminal  justice  system  has 
the  whole  thing  backwards.  Maureen  should 
be  free  to  ride  in  the  elevator  An4  \iaik  the 
street  to  St.  Joseph's,  t«  assemble  peaceably 
with  us  here  on  Sundays,  to  be  secure  In  her 
person,  to  be  able  to  mn  her  finger  over  the 
Braille  page  and  read  to  our  congregation 
the  words  of  St.  Paul:  "For  you  have  not  re- 
ceived the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear; 
but  you  have  received  the  Spirit  of  adoption 
of  sons,  .  .  .  Therefore  let  us  follow  after 
the  things  that  are  of  peace.  .  .  ."» 
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SENATE— Frw/a^,  May  9,  1980 


(.Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  1  p.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Honorable  Max  Baucus,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Flson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

Our  Father,  we  do  not  pray  for  easy 
lives,  but  that  we  may  be  strong  "to  bear 
the  strain  of  toil  and  fret  of  care."  We 
do  not  pray  for  tasks  equal  to  our  powers, 
but  for  powers  equal  to  our  tasks.  Trans- 
figure every  duty,  great  or  small,  mto 
service  to  Thee.  May  we  give  love,  com- 
radeship, and  assistance  to  all  with 
whom  we  work.  Grant  us  new  power,  en- 
during faith,  and  abiding  joy  this  day 
that  we  may  "more  perfectly  love  Thee 
and  magnify  Thy  holy  name."  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnuson i  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC,  May  9.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Max  Baucus.  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  G.  Magnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION    OP   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
<Mr.  Proxmire)  . 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION:   LET  US 

NOT    WAIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Abba 
Eban.  Israel's  former  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  once  wrote: 

It  is  saddening  to  record  that,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  the  family  of  nations  at 
large  paid  little  heed  as.  In  Europe,  an 
ancient  people  was  being  harassed  savagely 
to  death. 

He  was  speaking  of  the  holocaust  of 
World  War  II.  During  that  time  over  6 
million  Jews  were  systematically  annihi- 
lated under  the  Nazi  regime  simply  be- 
cause they  were  Jewish. 

It  began  with  one  move — and  then 
another — from  racial  laws  to  government 
decrees,  from  ghettos  to  mass  murder. 

Although  reports  of  what  the  Nazis 
were  doing  filtered  out.  for  the  most  part, 
the  world  remained  indifferent.  Sadly, 
but  truthfully,  our  owti  Government  was 
one  of  those  which  waited  so  long  to 
translate  knowledge  of  these  atrocities 
into  action. 

How  was  it  possible  for  the  world  to 
stand  by  without  halting  this  horrible 
and  massive  destruction  of  humanity? 

The  reason  cited  most  often  is  the  fact 
that  the  magnitude  of  the  Nazi  genocide 
was  so  vast,  so  unprecedented,  that  it 
could  not  be  comprehended. 

The  holocaust  may  not  be  mankind's 
first  experience  with  genocide.  But  it  is 
by  far  the  most  horrendous.  And.  un- 
fortunately, it  was  not  the  last. 

In  1944,  the  United  States  finally  as- 
sumed an  active  role  in  rescuing  the  Jews 
of  Europe  from  Hitler  and  the  horror  of 
the  Nazi  g,-nocide.  For  millions  of  vic- 
tims, however,  it  was  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  30  years  this 
body  has  been  hesitating  to  ratify  the 
only  international  treaty  which  seeks  to 
prevent  such  a  tragedy  from  ever  again 
happening.  This  treaty  is  the  Genocide 
Convention.  And  during  those  years,  mil- 
lions more  have  fallen — victims  of  this 
most  horrible  crime  of  genocide. 

The  time  for  us  to  renotmce  this  most 
shocking  and  hateful  crime  is  long  over- 
due. After  30  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  my  good  friend, 
the  majority  leader,  and  I  yield  the  floor 


THE  JOURN.AI^ 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimoas  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  be  approved 
to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Will  the  Senator  plea,se  withhold 
that  for  a  moment' 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B^TID  Yes. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR 
EDMUND  S    MUSKIE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  announces  that  he  has 
received  a  commimication.  which  the 
clerk  will  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mat  7,   1980 
Hon.  Walter  F.  Mondale, 
President  of  the   U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  do  hereby  realgB 
my  position  as  US  Senator  for  the  State  <rf 
Maine  effective  close  of  business  (midnight) 
May  7,   1980. 

Sincerely, 

Edmt-nd  S    MrsKn 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  communication  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  or  their  designees,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
and  that  Senators  may  speak  therein  up 
to  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President,     tional  sovereignty  is  strategically  vital     last    evening,     and     any     amendments 
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Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS    FOR    3  0    MINCTTS 

Mr  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:16  p.m.,  recessed  for  30  minutes; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  'Mr.  Baucus>  . 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECBSS    tTNTIL    2: 07    PM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  1:52  p.m..  recessed  until  2:07  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer   'Mr.  Levin'. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT  CARTER'S  ABSENCE  AT 
THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE  OF  PRESI- 
DENT TITO 

Mr.  RIEGLE,  Mr.  President,  like  many 
Americans.  I  am  deeply  disappointed 
that  President  Carter  did  not  attend  the 
funeral  service  of  President  Tito,  of 
Yugoslavia. 

This  decision  is  a  serious  policy  error 
that  damages  U.S.  standing  and  credibil- 
ity throughout  the  world.  The  leaders  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  nations 
should  not  infer  from  President  Car- 
ter's absence  that  his  decision  represents 
majority  thinking  in  this  country.  Most 
Americans  admire  the  independent 
stance  taken  by  President  Tito  and  Yu- 
goslavia, ^and  that  we  feel  that  Yugo- 
slovia's  continued  independence  and  na- 


tional sovereignty  is  strategically  vital 
to  a  stable  world. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST- 
FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  amendments  that  were 
specified  last  evening  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  86.  Order  No,  699, 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  amendments  in  the  sec- 
ond degree  thereto  on  Monday,  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  immediately  to  the  consider- 
ation of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307.  which  is  the  companion  measure: 
that  all  after  the  resolving  clause  be 
stricken  and  the  language  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  86.  as  amended, 
be  considered  as  having  been  adopted  as 
a  substitute  therefor;  that  the  question 
be  immediately  put  on  agreeing  to  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  as  amended; 
that  immediately  following  the  vote, 
which  will  be  considered  a.s  having  been 
reconsidered  and  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider laid  on  the  table,  the  Senate  be 
considered  to  have  insisted  upon  its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses ;  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  name 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  withdraw  my  request. 

The  request  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  reconsideration  of  the  vote  on 
passage  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307,  would  such  motion  be  debatable 
under  the  law? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  be  debatable  under  the  precedents. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  and  am  I  wording  this 
correctly  now,  with  respect  to  Monday's 
events  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  amendments  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  86  that  was  specified 


last  evening,  and  any  amendments 
thereto  in  the  second  degree,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  ijnmediately  without  de- 
bate to  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307;  that  all  after  the 
lesolvin,?  clause  be  stricken  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86.  as  amended,  be  considered  as  having 
been  adopted  as  a  substitute  therefor; 
and  that  the  question  be  immediately 
put  without  further  debate  or  amend- 
ment, or  motion,  on  agreeing  to  the 
House  concurrent  resolution  as 
amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  not  plan  to  object,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  request  just  made  by  the 
majority  leader  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
housekeeping  detail  that  would  ordi- 
narily be  attended  to  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  a  measure  of  this 
sort. 

It  is  necessary,  as  I  understand  the 
rules  and  precedents,  in  order  to  place 
the  Seriate  in  a  position  to  proceed  to 
the  next  step,  that  is.  request  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  believe  it  is  implicit,  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  which  was  granted 
early  this  morning,  that  on  conclusion 
of  the  debate  and  conclusion  of  the 
amendments  listed,  together  with  any 
second-degree  amendments  thereto,  that 
all  the  time  for  debate  on  this  measure 
shall  have  ended. 

I  believe  that  the  majority  leader  has 
done  nothing  in  this  request  to  contra- 
vene that  and  that  the  only  remaining 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  Senate  follow- 
ing the  action  he  has  described  in  his 
request  would  be  the  usual  and  routine 
orportimlty  to  make  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  resolution 
was  adopted  and  or  a  motion  to  table 
that  motion.  On  the  basis  of  that  under- 
standing. Mr.  President,  I  will  not  have 
an  objection  to  the  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  thank  the  minority  leader,  and  I  ask 
'he  Chair  if  the  minority  leader's  obser- 
vation is  not  accurate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  ac- 
curate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 


THE    WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE 
ON  FAMILIES 

Mr.  HLTMPHREY,  Mr,  President,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
•'Mr.  Carter's  Family  Plans,"  summed 
up  the  administration's  record  by  ob- 
serving that: 

Four  years  after  Jimmy  Carter's  campaign 
proml-ses.  the  American  family  doesn't  ap- 
pear any  better  off.  and  It  may  be  worse 
off,  than  In  the  pre-Carter  years. 
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That  is  an  important  observation,  es- 
pecially as  we  head  into  the  three  re- 
.gional  meetings  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families,  scheduled  to 
begin  June  5  in  Baltimore. 

As  an  introduction  to  what  must  be  a 
lengthy  presentation,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  Journal  article. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  1.  19801 
Mb,  Carter's  Pamilt  Plans 
(By  Timothy  D.  Schellhardt) 

Washington — Remember  all  that  politi- 
cal palaver  about  the  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can family? 

The  family's  plight  was  a  campaign  theme 
that  Jimmy  Carter  discovered  and  popular- 
ized during  his  1976  presidential  campaign. 
Reeling  off  statistics  documenting  Increase^ 
In  divorce.  Illegitimate  births,  runaway 
youth  and  Impoverished  Americans.  Mr, 
Carter  attacked  the  Ford  administration's 
economic  and  social  policies  as  being  antl- 
famlly.  He  promised  a  slew  of  "pro-family" 
Initiatives — tax  reform,  welfare-system  over- 
haul and  comprehensive  health  Insurance, 
among  others — and  pledged  as  President  to 
"reverse  the  trends  we  have  seen  toward 
the  breakdown  of  the  family  in  our 
country," 

Four  years  later — how  fares  the  family? 
All  things  considered,  the  American  family 
doesn't  appear  any  better  off.  and  It  may 
be  worse  off,  than  in  the  pre-Carter  years. 
The  statistics  that  candidate  Carter  enjoyed 
reciting  In  1976.  for  the  most  part,  have 
continued  to  sour.  And  the  President  has 
failed  to  keep  many  of  his  promises  for  help- 
ing the  family. 

"PAH)    ONLY    LIP    SERVICE" 

Indeed,  that  1976  campaign  theme — sav- 
ing the  beleaguered  family — may  well  come 
back  to  haunt  Mr.  Carter  this  fall  if.  as  ex- 
pected, he  is  the  Democratic  nominee.  Al- 
ready his  likely  opponent.  Republican 
Ronald  Reagan,  contends  the  President  has 
•'paid  only  up  service  to  the  family."  An 
administration  adviser.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity sociologl.st  Amital  Etzioni.  agrees.  The 
family,  he  says,  hasn't  been  "an  active, 
strong  priority"  with  Mr.  Carter. 

If  that's  true,  and  an  examination  of  the 
record  suggests  just  that,  it  raises  some 
questions.  One  wonders,  for  Instance, 
whether  Mr.  Carter's  1976  emphasis  on  the 
subject  merely  represented  a  blatant  ex- 
ploitation of  the  emotional  content  of  the 
issue,  as  well  as  a  means  of  stilling  the 
troublesome  abortion  Issue.  One  wonders 
whether  Mr.  Carter  simply  discovered  that 
In  this  capital  it's  easier  to  make  a  promise 
than  keep  It.  And,  while  almost  every  gov- 
ernment decision  undoubtedly  has  some 
bearing  on  the  family,  one  wonders  to  what 
extent  that  institution  can  be  changed  by 
any  President  or  any  government  policies; 
presumably,  social  and  cultural  influences 
count  more  heavily. 

■What  underlies  these  questions  and  con- 
cerns? First,  consider  some  of  the  statis- 
tics Mr.  Carter  frequently  rattled  off  In 
1976  and  examine  what  has  happened  since 

Two  of  every  five  marriages  end  in  divorce, 
he  noted  then:    that  ratio  hasn't  Improved 

One  child  In  eight  was  then  born  out  of 
marriage;  it  now  one  In  six. 

One  child  in  seven  was  living  In  a  single 
parent  household  In  1976;  the  proportion  has 
now  become  one  child  In  Ave,  Children  In 
foster  homes  then  numbered  350.000:  now 
they  total  500.000. 


Only  one-third  of  U.S.  families  could  then 
afford  to  buy  a  home;  that  share  has  since 
plunged  to  less  than  5  percent. 

In  1976,  Mr  Carter  complained  that  the 
price  of  a  home  had  risen  $16,000  and  mort- 
gage Interest  rates  had  climbed  50  percent 
during  eight  years  of  Republican  'White 
House  rule.  However,  since  he's  been  Presi- 
dent, the  median  price  of  an  existing  home 
has  jumped  by  $18,400  and  mortgage  in- 
terest rates  have  nearly  doubled. 

Candidate  Carter  also  liked  to  talk  about 
how  inflation  forces  many  wives  to  seek 
paying  jobs  contributing  to  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  "traditional"  family — the  hus- 
band as  wage-earner,  the  housewife  mother, 
and  their  children  Yet  in  the  first  three 
years  of  his  presidency,  the  number  of  two- 
earne/  families  climbed  by  22  million  De- 
spite this  rise,  however,  the  median  family 
income  barely  kept  pace  with  inflation  An- 
other government  measure — the  Inflation- 
discounted  Income  of  a  worker  earning  the 
average  wage  and  claiming  three  depend- 
ents— actually  declined  8.4  percent  These 
Indicators  suggest  a  further  weakening  of 
'.he  family  since  19  '5. 

To  be  sure,  not  all  the  statistics  have 
grown  worse  Since  1976.  the  number  of  new 
jobs  has  risen  significantly,  by  about  nine 
million  This  gain  has  helped  reduce  the 
number  of  Americans  on  welfare  by  about 
1.75  million  and  the  number  of  poverty- 
level  Americans  by  almost  500,000. 

But  those  figures  can't  compensate  for 
the  persistent,  omnipresent  inflation  that 
many  sociologists  and  experts  on  the  family 
contend  may  have  the  greatest  Impact  on 
the  family  structure  Prices,  which  climbed 
at  a  7  percent  annual  rate  while  Mr  F'ord  was 
In  ofllce.  have  been  siu-e"ng  at.  an  average 
11  6  percent  clip  during  the  first  39  months 
of  Mr,  Carter's  presidency  Just  lately,  of 
course.  Inflation  has  far  out-stripped  that 
average. 

"There's  no  question  that  inflation  and 
the  economy  contribute  to  the  pulls  and 
.stresses  within  the  family,"  says  Alfred  Mc- 
Donald of  the  Center  for  the  Family  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  Amherst.  Says 
Carol  Stack,  director  of  Duke  Unlve'slty's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Fnmllv  and  the 
State,  "Inflation  has  a  devastatlne  eff'Hit  on 
families,  especially  those  on  fixed  in'-omes," 

Even  more  than  The  dismal  data,  Mr  Car- 
ter's unkept  campaign  pledges  bother  some 
people  who  expected  much  more  than  the 
President  has  delivered  "His  rhetoric  about 
the  family  hasn't  been  translated  into  im- 
portant legislation  or  pot.ent  administration 
Inltlatl'-es."  contends  Alfred  Kahn  a  Colum- 
bia University  professor  of  social  policy. 

In  soeech  after  speech  In  1976.  Mr.  Carter 
outlined  specific  "pro-famllv"  steps  he  would 
take.  He  proposed  chancing  the  nation's  tax 
system  to  prevent  discrimination  against 
families,  but  he  has  since  abandoned  pursuit 
of  a  major  overhaul  of  the  tax  structure.  It 
continues  to  penalize  married  couples  by 
making  them  pay  more  in  taxes  than  they 
would  have  paid  If  they  remained  single. 

Two  years  ago  Coneress  did  erase  a  so- 
called  "anti-grandmother"  tax  provision  that 
candidate  Carter  decried  In  1976;  that  pro- 
vision had  disallowed  a  child-care  deduction 
if  a  family  employed  a  relative  closer  than 
a  cousin  to  babysit,  but  the  President's  own 
Treasury  Department  at  first  opposed  the 
change. 

The  welfare  system  Mr  Carter  criticized 
hasn't  been  overhauled,  although  he  has 
sought  substantial  changes  The  national 
day-care  program  he  called  for  In  1976  hasn't 
materialized,  either  And  the  national  health 
Insurance  system  he  advocated  Isn't  likely  to 
clear  Congress  any  time  soon. 


Congress  has  been  debating  most  of  these 
Issues  for  years,  so  perhaps  its  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  President's  proposals  haven't 
passed.  But  in  1976  candidate  Carter  noted 
the  slowness  of  the  lawmakers  on  these 
measures  and  maintained  that  he  could 
muscle  his  bold  plans  through  Congress 
without  many  changes 

In  any  case,  the  President  has  neglected 
to  use  his  own  authority  for  action  to  ease 
family  strains.  Candidate  Carter  maintained 
that  transfer  and  assignment  policies  in  the 
armed  services  don't  consider  their  Impact 
on  the  military  family.  But  there  hasn't  been 
any  major  move  to  alter  them  since  1976  He 
also  decided  urban  renewal  programs  that 
uproot  homes,  families  and  entire  neighbor- 
hoods. Yet  no  discernible  changes  have 
followed, 

AN    OmCE   FOB    FAMILIES 

Last  October  President  Carter  announced 
that  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  creating  an  office  for  fam- 
ilies Yet  six  months  later,  that  office  has  no 
director,  only  one  professional  staffer  and 
no  funds  for  action  this  year 

Mr.  Carter  has  been  three  years  late  in  ful- 
filling one  oft-repeated  1976  promise,  the 
convening  of  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  soon  after  becoming  President.  Such 
a  conference  wUl  be  held  this  summer  In 
three  cities,  but  expectations  for  results 
aren't  high.  The  planners  can't  even  agree  on 
a  definition  of  "family,"  and  delegate -selec- 
tion conventions  in  several  states  have  be- 
come nasty  confrontations  between  Interest 
groups,  mainly  pro-  and  anti-abortion  ad- 
vocates. 

The  White  House  conference,  administra- 
tion consultant  Etzioni  says,  "isn't  going  to 
be  successful,"  Acknowledges  another  ad- 
ministration official:  "We  wish  the  whole 
thing  would  go  away.  It's  been  a  nightmare." 

Certainly,  Mr  Carter  can't  be  faulted  for 
expressing  concern  about  the  erosion  of  fam- 
ily values  and  structure  F^irthermore.  the 
question  of  the  government's  proper  role  in 
Influencing  family  life  is  worth  considering 

But,  through  indifference  or  inability  to 
fulfill  expectations  he  raised  in  1976,  Jimmy 
Carter  may  have  seriously  hurt  the  chances 
for  any  meaningful  future  dialogue  on  the 
family  by  presidential  candidates  The  public 
may  distrust  whatever  the  politicians  say. 

And  that's  a  shame, 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Indeed,  that  gloomy 
picture  hardly  begins  to  tell  the  complete 
story  of  the  Carter  Administration's 
policies  regarding  the  American  family 
To  tell  the  whole  stor>',  perhaps  the  best 
place  to  begin  is  with  the  President  s 
Conference  on  Families  and  with  those 
in  charge  of  it,  John  Carr  and  Jim  Guy 
Tucker. 

With  friends  like  those.  President 
Carter  does  not  need  enemies  Their 
stewardship  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Family  has  virtually  eliminated 
any  chance  that  that  expensive  project 
could  be  really  useful  to  the  families  of 
this  country.  To  understand  why,  let  us 
begin  with  a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Carr: 

Carr,  John  L.;  b.  Aug.  11,  1950:  B  John 
L.  &  Joan  L  (O'Neill)  C;  B.A  cum  laude. 
Coll.  of  St  Thomas,  Minn  1972;  Crosier  Sem 
Minn.  1968;  wed  Linda  Marie  Kach,  June 
13.  1975  Legls.  Coord,.  Urban  Affairs  Com.. 
Minn.  1972-74;  staff  mem.  Joint  Ret.  Legls. 
Coalition,  Minn.  1972-74;  prog,  coord..  Twin 
City  Area  Urban  Corps  .  Minn  1969-72.  1975 
coord  for  spl  Issues,  US  Cath  Conf  Office  of 
Domestic  Soc  Dev  1976-77,  Coordinator  for 
Urban  Issues,  USCC  OfBce  of  Domestic  Social 
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Development,  Exec,  dlr..  Pull  Employment 
Action  Cel.,  Nail  Comm.  for  PuU  Employ- 
ment. 1977-79.  Curr.  exer.  dir..  White  House 
Conf.  on  Families,  19 — .  Mem.  Cath.  com.  on 
Urban  Ministry;  bd  mem.,  Natl.  Housing 
Conf.  Leadership  conf.  on  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mon Cause.  Mem.,  Wash.  Intl.  Staff  Col.  In- 
terrellglous  Coalition  on  Housing;  National 
Ad  Hoc  Low-Income  Housing  Coalition,  con- 
venor; Housing  panel.  Mediating  Structures 
Project;  Pull  Employment  Action  Council; 
Natl  Com.  for  Pull  Employment;  Natl.  Cath. 
Conf.  on  Interracial  Justice,  bd.  mem.;  bd. 
mem.,  ADA,  editor.  Pull  Employment  and 
Economic  Justice  A:  330  Independence  AV. 
SW  Washington  DC  20201. 

It  is  a  mystery  how  Mr.  Carr's  in- 
volvement with  a  series  of  liberal  social 
activist  committees  has  qualified  him 
to  administer  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Families.  But  then,  in  the  context  of 
Carter  administration  appointments, 
nothing  surprises  us  any  more.  Even  so. 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  import  that 
the  day-to-day  administrator  of  this 
country's  official  Conference  on  Families 
is  a  board  member  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action. 

The  ADA  is  as  pro-family  an  organiza- 
tion as  any  other  group  committed  to 
abortion  on  demand,  homosexual  rights, 
'\nd  Federal  control  of  health  care,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  the  economy.  Its 
political  agenda  can  be  summed  up  as 
the  statist  imposition  of  the  views  of  the 
secular  humanist  movement  upon  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America,  for 
their  own  good,  of  course.  And  one  of 
its  board  members  is  running  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families.  That  is 
hardly  reassuring. 

THE    caUCIAL    ISST7I:     WHAT    IS    A    FAMH-T? 

At  the  very  outset,  it  is  essential  to 
remember  that  President  Carter  ap- 
pointees have  actually  changed  the  name 
of  the  upcoming  White  House  confer- 
ence: for  that  change  of  title  reveals  a 
chainge  of  agenda  which  threatens  the 
families  of  America. 

It  was  initiated  as  a  conference  on 
the  family.  That  needed  no  explana- 
tion. After  all,  we  all  know  what  a  fam- 
ily is:  two  or  more  individuals  who  are 
related  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption. 
That  includes  extended  family  systems, 
the  so-called  nuclear  family  i  limited  to 
parents  and  children  only^  single -par- 
ent families,  the  wonderful  adoptive 
families  whose  devotion  we  must  admire, 
the  troubled  families  whose  problems  we 
must  share,  the  welfare  families  whom 
we  must  assist.  In  short,  the  whole  range 
of  Americans  who.  in  incredibly  diverse 
circumstances,  are  holding  their  fam- 
ilies together,  sometimes  under  great  so- 
cial and  economic  duress. 

But  that  was  not  good  enough  for  the 
managers  of  the  White  House  confer- 
ence. They  changed  the  name  of  the 
conference.  Henceforth,  it  was  not  for 
the  family:  it  was  for  families.  But  why 
make  the  noun  plural?  After  all,  every 
family  in  the  land  was  represented  by 
the  singular  form  of  that  word.  The  ex- 
planation came  from  one  Rhonda  Glick- 
man,  handling  public  relations  for  the 
conference.  As  quoted  in  the  March 
1980  issue  of  the  Right  Woman,  Ms. 
Glickman  admitted,  "The  name  was 
changed  from  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  the  Family  to  the  White  House 


Conference  on  Families  so  that  we  would 
not  be  advocating  any  one  particular 
iiiestyle." 

One  particular  lifestyle?  Marriage, 
perhaps?  Chairman  Jim  Guy  Tucker 
was  quoted  by  the  Child  Protection  Re- 
port t hardly  a  conservative  source)  in 
April,  1979,  as  saying  that  a  family  should 
be  defined  as  "one  or  more  adults  living 
together  with  or  without  children,"  a 
definition  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
Child  Protection  Report,  "even  gay  ac- 
tivists would  have  trouble  quarreling 
with." 

Another  definition  of  the  family  that 
is  popular  in  conference  circles  is  the 
one  proposed  by  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association.  This  one,  I  cau- 
tion, is  worth  reading  closely : 

A  family  is  a  unit  of  two  or  more  persons 
who  share  resources,  share  responsibilities 
for  the  decisions,  share  values  and  .have  a 
commitment  to  one  another  over  time.  Fam- 
ily is  the  climate  that  one  'comes  home  to' 
and  it  is  the  network  of  sharing  and  com- 
mitments that  most  accurately  describes 
family,  regardless  of  blood,  legal  ties,  adop- 
tion, or  marriage. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  followers  of  one 
crazed  killer  referred  to  themselves  as 
"the  Manson  Family."  According  to  the 
definition  of  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association,  that  is  just  what 
they  were.  And  in  their — familial? — foot- 
steps walked  the  hundreds  of  poor  de- 
luded souls  who  were  members  of  Jim 
Jones'  "family"  in  Guyana.  But  these 
were  not  the  people  whose  living  arrange- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  considered  by 
the  original  White  House  Conference  on 
the  Family,  before  its  title  was  changed 
and  its  real  purposes  became  clear. 

Now  that  the  conference  is  for  families, 
plural  rather  than  singular,  it  can 
expand  its  scope  to  address  all  sorts  of 
hving  arrangements.  Communes,  homo- 
sexual couples,  footloose  teenage  run- 
aways, may  all  be  families. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
surrounding  the  conference.  That  is  why 
many  pro-family  Americans  are  stand- 
ing up  against  the  power  of  all  the  Presi- 
dent's men.  They  know,  far  better  than 
the  administration's  advisers,  what  a 
family  is  and,  even  more  important,  what 
a  family  is  not. 

Because  of  their  concern  for  the 
American  family,  these  citizens  have  at- 
tempted to  become  involved  in  the  White 
House  conference,  just  as  President 
Carter  urged  us  all  to  do.  But  they  have 
been  met  with  accusations  and  exclu- 
sion by  the  conference  organizers.  A 
pattern  is  becoming  crystal  clear:  this 
White  House  conference  is  not  for  the 
people.  It  is  for  the  professionals  and  the 
activists  and  the  politicians.  It  is  for 
those  who  make  a  living  by  analyzing 
the  family  and  providing  social  services. 
In  State  after  State,  it  is  for  the  ap- 
pointees of  powerful  officials.  And  most 
of  all,  it  is  for  the  political  benefit  of 
Jimmy  Carter. 

THE    CARTES    CONTEHENCE:    PART    OP   THE 
REELECTION    CAMPAIGN 

From  its  inception,  the  Carter  con- 
ference could  have  been  choreographed 
by  the  Keystone  Cops.  It  was  proposed 
by  candidate  Carter  in  1976.  At  the  time, 
some  observers  suspected  it  was  a  gim- 


mick to  placate  prolife  voters,  who  had 
come  to  realize  that  Mr.  Carter  had  man- 
aged to  take  all  sides  of  the  abortion 
issue  withm  the  space  of  1  year. 

True  to  his  word.  Carter  as  President 
announced  plans  for  the  conference,  to 
be  held  in  December  1979.  Even  before 
Secretary  Califano  could  announce  the 
appomtment  of  Patricia  Fleming  as 
conference  director,  she  resigned  in  a 
dispute  over  whether  there  should  be  a 
codirector,  who  would  be  white,  male, 
Catholic  and  from  an  "intact"  house- 
hold, thereby,  one  supposes,  giving  the 
conference  the  kind  of  affirmative  action 
balance  which  io  so  dear  to  HEW 
Secretaries. 

When  Fleming  quit,  so  did  former 
HEW  Secretary  Wilbur  Cohen,  one  of 
the  architects  of  the  Great  Society, 
whose  fanciful  structures  are  now  falling 
down  on  the  heads  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. Cohen  cited  ill  health  as  his  rea- 
son to  step  aside  from  the  post  of  con- 
ference chairman;  whether  or  not  his 
indisposition  was  related  to  the  depar- 
ture of  Patricia  Fleming  really  does  not 
matter. 

After  this  fiasco.  Carter  postponed  the 
conference  until  1981,  a  decision  which 
was  later  to  be  reversed.  And  when  it 
was.  the  conference  had  been  scheduled 
for  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  1980,  right  where 
it  could  be  mistaken  for  a  finale  to  the 
Carter  reelection  campaign. 

To  replace  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  Presi- 
dent tapped  a  former  Congressman  from 
Arkansas,  Jim  Guy  Tucker.  From  all 
reports,  he  is  a  likable  gentleman  who. 
with  his  wife  and  cliildren,  makes  a 
picture  of  the  all-American  family.  In 
the  old  definition,  of  course. 

His  sensitivity  to  family  issues,  how- 
ever, seems  limited.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  example, 
he  disregarded  family  rights  in  educa- 
tion: As  a  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  he  voted  to  gut  a 
tuition  tax  credit  bill  by  denying  tuition 
tax  relief  to  parents  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  pupils.  And  when  the 
bill  came  to  the  floor.  Mr.  Tucker  stood 
with  Mr.  Carter,  against  educational 
freedom  and  for  governmental  control 
of  schooling. 

On  abortion,  too,  Mr.  Tucker's  voting 
record  was  dismal.  He  supported  efforts 
to  weaken  as  much  as  possible  the  Hyde 
amendment,  which  restricts  Federal 
funding  of  abortion.  In  that  context, 
perhaps  he  can  better  understand  why 
his  chairmanship  of  the  White  House 
conference  has  not  been  universally 
acclaimed  by  profamily  Americans. 

Mr.  Tucker  proceeded  to  appoint  as 
director  of  the  conference  John  Carr, 
whose  revealing  biography  we  have  al- 
ready seen.  And  to  add  impressive  win- 
dow dressing  to  the  enterprise,  the 
President  appointed  a  40 -member  na- 
tional advisory  committee  to  be  the 
official  focal  point  for  the  conference. 

THE     NATIONAL     ADVISORY     COMMITTEE 

In  appointing  its  national  advisory 
committee,  the  Carter  administration 
was  following  the  pattern  of  its  previous 
committees,  on  the  International 
Women's  Year  and  on  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child.  Once  that  pattern  is 
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understood,    then   much    else   becomes 
clear. 

The  President  may  believe  that,  be- 
cause his  committees  and  commissions 
include  members  of  minority  groups,  the 
panels  must  be  representative  of  all 
Americans.  Nothing  could  be  farther 
from  the  truth.  In  fact,  he  has  confined 
his  selection  almost  entirely  to  bona  fide 
liberals.  With  few  exceptions,  the  ideo- 
logical range  is  from  liberal  to  far-left. 
The  President  seems  taken  with  profes- 
sional social  activists  who  make  their 
living,  on  campuses  or  in  government  of- 
fices, as  self-appointed  advocates  for  the 
poor,  the  sick  or  the  troubled.  Mixed  in 
with  these  individuals  are  more  prestig- 
ious persons,  prominent  men  and  wom- 
en whose  names  lend  respectability  to  an 
enterprise  which  they  may  be  too  busy 
to  superintend.  I  submit  the  administra- 
tion's list  of  members  of  its  advisory 
committee. 

The  list  follows: 

Members  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee are: 

James  A.  Autry,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Editor 
of  Better  Homes  and  Gardens  magazine  and 
President  of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America. 

Charles  Bannerman,  Greenville,  Missis- 
sippi, Chairman  of  Delta  Foundation  and 
Director  of  Mississippi  Action  for  Community 
Education,  a  community  organization  work- 
ing In  depressed  areas  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta.  He  is  Co-Chalr  of  the  National  Rural 
Center  and  Rural  Coalition. 

Carolyn  Shaw  Bell.  Dover.  Massachusetts, 
chairs  the  Department  of  Economics  at 
Wellesley  College.  She  Is  the  author  of  nu- 
merous books  Including  Coping  In  a  Troubled 
Society  and  The  Economics  of  the  Ghetto. 

Jeanne  Cahlll,  Atlanta.  Georgia.  President 
of  Cahlll  Properties.  Inc..  former  Executive 
Director  and  Chair  of  the  Georgia  Commis- 
sion on  the  Status  of  Women.  She  works  with 
the  Center  for  Battered  Women  and  Children 
in  Atlanta. 

Bettye  Caldwell,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  Pro- 
fessor and  Director  of  the  Center  for  Early 
Development  and  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arkansas;  author  and  researcher  In 
early  childhood   development. 

Ramona  Carlln.  Smolan.  Kansas.  Is  past 
President  of  the  Central  States  Synodlcal 
Unit  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  America,  and 
has  been  active  in  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child.  March  of  Dimes  and  the  4-H. 
She  and  husband.  Governor  John  Carlln.  are 
dairy  farmers. 

Gloria  Chavez,  Los  Angeles.  California. 
President  of  the  United  Neighborhood  Or- 
ganization for  the  Federation  of  East  Los 
Angeles,  a  low-income  community  organiza- 
tion working  on  food,  housing  and  health 
Issues. 

Leon  F.  Cook.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 
President  of  American  Indian  Resource 
Services,  recently  served  as  an  elected  repre- 
sentative on  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa 
Indians  Tribal   Council. 

Mario  M.  Cuomo.  New  York,  New  York. 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York.  An  Attor- 
ney and  past  Secretary  of  State.  Lt.  Oovemor 
Cuomo  will  serve  as  a  Deputy  Chairperson 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Families. 

Mary  C.  Detrlck,  Elgin,  Illinois.  National 
staff  member.  Church  of  the  Brethren.  An 
ordained  minister,  she  works  In  areas  of 
youth  ministry,  family  life,  marriage  en- 
richment and  aging.  She  Is  the  past  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
Family  Life  and  Human  Sexuality  Com- 
mission. 

Manuel  Diaz.  Jr.,  New  York,  New  York, 
Associate  Professor.  Pordham  University 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Service.  Diaz  Is 


currently  a  Board  member  of  the  Family 
Service  Association  and  has  served  with  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  FamUy  Institute  and  New 
York  Urban  Coalition. 

Ruby  Duncan,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  founder 
and  chief  officer  of  Operation  Life,  a  social 
service  and  advocacy  center  for  low  income 
families. 

Karen  Fenton,  Missoula,  Montana,  Is  di- 
rector of  the  Human  Resources  Develop- 
ment Programs  of  the  Confederated  Sallsh 
and  Kootenai  Tribes  in  rural  Montana. 

Norman  S.  Fenton.  Tucson,  Arizona.  Pre- 
siding Judge  of  the  Pima  County  Concilia- 
tion Court.  Judge  Fenton  received  the  1978 
Dlstmgulshed  Service  to  Families  award  of 
the  National  Council  on  Family  Relations 
and  Chaired  the  Arizona  Governor's  Task 
Force  on  Marriage  and  the  Family. 

Guadalupe  Gibson,  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
Associate  Professor  of  the  Worden  School  of 
Social  Service,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  Uni- 
versity; Director  of  the  "La  Chicana  in  Men- 
tal Health"  project  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  She  will  serve  as  a 
Deputy  Chairperson  of  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families. 

Robert  B.  Hill.  Washington,  DC.  Director 
of  Research  for  the  National  Urban  League 
He  is  the  author  of  The  Strengths  of  Black 
Families,  and  numerous  other  monographs 
and  papers  on  the  subject  of  Black  Families. 
Robert  C.  Hill,  Portland,  Oregon,  Chair- 
man of  the  Metropolitan  Youth  Commission. 
Mr.  Hill,  18,  is  the  youngest  panel  member 
and  a  member  of  the  Portland  Public  School 
Advisory   Committee, 

Charlotte  G.  Holstein,  Syracuse.  New  York, 
Past  President  of  the  New  York  State  Asso- 
ciation for  Human  Services  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  American 
Jewish  Committee.  Ms.  Holstein  currently 
serves  on  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Director 
of  the  State  Division  for  Youth  of  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  Youth. 

Harry  N.  Hollls.  Jr.,  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
Director  of  Family  and  Special  Moral  Con- 
cerns for  the  Christian  Life  Commission  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  He  Is  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  of  Family 
Relations  and  the  Association  of  Couples  for 
MaiTlage  Enrichment. 

Jesse  Jackson.  Chicago.  Illinois.  National 
President  of  Operation  PUSH  (People  United 
to  Save  Humanity),  and  founder  of  EXCEL, 
a  national  program  designed  to  Increase  stu- 
dent achievement. 

A.  Sidney  Johnson.  III.  Bethesda,  Mary- 
land, founder  and  Director  of  the  Family 
Impact  Seminar  at  George  WacJiington  Uni- 
versity. Johnson  served  as  staff  director  to 
then  Senator  Walter  Mondale's  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Children  and  Youth. 

Michael  M.  Karl,  M.D  .  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 
a  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Washing- 
ton University.  Dr.  Karl  is  a  leader  In  the 
Jewish  Family  Services  movement. 

Coretta  Scott  King.  Atlanta.  Georgia.  Pres- 
ident of  the  Martin  Luther  King  Center  for 
Social  Change.  Mrs.  King  is  Co-Chalr  of  the 
Pull  Employment  Action  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  Black  Leadership  Forum. 
Mrs.  King  will  serve  as  a  Deputy  Chairper- 
son of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Fam- 
ilies. 

Judith  Kobema.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Buckeye-Woodlawn  Community 
Organization.  She  Is  a  licensed  practical 
nurse  and  has  a  deep  Interest  In  ethnicity 
and  neighborhood  concerns. 

Olga  M.  Madar,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Presi- 
dent Emeritus  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Un- 
ion Women  and  a  retired  UAW  Vice  Presi- 
dent She  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Girl  Scouts  of  America  and  the 
Wayne  County  Commission  on  Aging. 

Maryann  Mahaffey.  Detroit.  Michigan, 
President  Pro  Tem  of  the  Detroit  City  Coun- 
cil and  Professor  in  the  School  of  Social 
Work  In  Wayne  State  University.  A  former 
President  of  the  National  Association  of  So- 


cial Workers.  Council  woman  Mahaffey  will 
serve  ar  a  Deputy  Chairperson  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families. 

Harlette  P  McAdoo,  Columbia,  Maryland, 
Professor  in  the  School  of  Social  Work  of 
Howard  University.  Professor  McAdoo  has 
served  as  a  principal  Investigator  of  an  HEW 
research  grant  on  family  (actors  related  to 
occupational  and  educational  mobility  in 
Black  middle  Income  families. 

Georgia  L.  McMurray.  New  York.  New  York. 
Deputy  General  Director  for  Program.  Com- 
munity Service  Society  of  New  York.  She  Is 
a  former  Commissioner  of  the  agency  for 
Child  Development  of  the  Human  Resources 
Admmistration  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Patsy  Mink.  Waipahu.  Hawaii.  National 
President,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
Ms  Mink,  an  attorney,  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  1965  to  1977  and  currently  Is 
an  Instructor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

Rashey  B.  Moten.  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Kansas  City  Cath- 
olic Charities.  Mr.  Moten  Is  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities. 

Richard  J.  Neuhaus,  New  York,  New  York, 
Associate  Pastor,  Trinity  Church;  Pastor  Neu- 
haus is  the  author  of  To  Empower  People  and 
co-director  of  a  national  research  project 
sponsored  by  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute on  Mediating  Structures  and  Public  Pol- 
icy, 

Robert  M.  Rice.  Parkrldge.  New  Jersey.  Di- 
rector of  Policy  Analysis  and  Development 
for  the  Family  Service  Association  of  America. 
The  founding  Chairperson  of  the  Coalition 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Families, 
Dr.  Rice  Is  the  author  of  American  Family 
Policy:  Content  and  Context. 

Ildaura  Murlllo-Rohde.  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, Professor  and  Associate  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  of  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. A  marriage  and  family  therapist,  she 
Is  the  Chalrperson-Blect  of  the  National  Co- 
alition of  Hispanic  Mental  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  Organization. 

Donald  V.  Selbert,  New  York,  New  York. 
Chairman  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.  Mr  Selbert  is 
Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Inflation  of 
the  Business  Roundtable,  chairs  the  Board  of 
the  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  Way  of  America.  Mr  Selbert  will  serve 
as  a  Deputy  Chairperson  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families. 

HIrsch  L.  Silverman,  West  Orange,  New 
Jersey,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation Administration  at  Seton  Hall  Uni- 
versity. FYofessor  Silverman  Is  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Alliance  for  Family  Life  and 
the  author  of  fourteen  books  dealing  with  the 
areas  of  psychology,  phllosophv  and  educa- 
tion. 

Eleanor  C.  Smeal.  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania, 
President  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women,  and  an  active  participant  in  a  va- 
riety of  advocacy  organizations. 

Barbara  B.  Smith.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
General  President  of  the  Relief  Society  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
She  Is  active  In  the  PTA  and  the  Holladay 
Child  Care  Center. 

J.   Francis  Stafford.   Baltimore,   Marylantt 
Auxiliary  Bishop  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Bal» 
tlmore  and  Chairman  of  the  Bishops  Com- 
mittee on  Marriage  and  Family  Life  of  the 
United  States  Catholic  Conference. 

J.  C.  Turner,  Washington,  DC,  President 
of  the  International  Union  of  Operating 
Engineers.  AFL-CTO  Mr.  Turner  serves  on 
the  Board  of  the  National  Urban  League, 
National  Consumers'  League,  and  the 
YMCA. 

Harold  Yee.  San  Prandsco.  California.  Di- 
rector of  Asia.  Inc.,  a  research  Institute  for 
direct  service  agencies.  Mr.  Yee,  an  econo- 
mist, serves  on  several  San  Prandsco  school 
advisory  committees. 
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tion  of  the  proper  use  of  tax  money.  It     not  progressed  beyond  its  preliminary  stages 
was  bad  enough  that  Mrs.  Young  used     **"^"°'  ^'^"""^  ^^^  *^**'""  °^  conservatives." 


That   is  what   has   happened   to   the 
White   House  Conference   on   Families 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  are  many 
outstanding  women  and  men  on  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Committee.  Whether 
their  social  and  political  views  coincide 
with  mine,  or  with  those  of  any  other 
Member  of  Congress,  is  beside  the  point. 
The  point,  simply,  is  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  advisory  com- 
mittee was  certain  to  thinlc  in  terms  of 
governmental  "solutions"  to  family 
problems.  The  majority  of  the  advisory 
committee  is  so  tied  in  to  the  academic- 
bureaucratic-activist  network  that  feeds 
off  Federal  programs  that  they  can  be 
counted  on  to  support  more  such  pro- 
grams, more  spending,  more  Govern- 
ment meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  f£im- 

ily. 

Tilted  as  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  White  House  Conference  may  be,  it 
is  not  the  entire  governing  structure  be- 
hind the  conference,  which  was  to  be 
managed,  in  fact  though  not  in  public 
by  a  private,  exclusive,  unappointed,  un- 
official group  known  as  the  Coalition  for 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Families. 

THE  COALITION  FOR  THE  WHrTE  HOUSE  CON- 
FERENCE ON  families:  the  inside -OUTSIDE 
JOB 

Founded  in  1976,  the  Coalition  for  the 
White  House  Conference  consists  of  54 
organizations  of  all  sorts:  religious,  pro- 
fessional, and  activist.  Established  un- 
der nongovernmental  auspices,  the  co- 
alition quickly  emerged  as  a  ver\-  power- 
ful force  behind  the  conference.  Because 
this  was  a  private  group,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration could  not  be  held  account- 
able for  its  activities.  Because  it  was  pri- 
vate, the  President  need  not  face  ques- 
tioning or  criticism  about  its  member- 
ship of  their  agenda,  its  tactics,  its 
staffing,  or  its  exclusivity. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  list  of 
member  groups  of  the  Coalition  for  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families. 

The  list  follows: 
Coalition  for  the  White  House  Conference 
ON  Families 

MEMBER    ORGANIZATIONS 

Academy  of  Psychologists  In  Marital,  Sex- 
ual and  Family  Therapy. 

Aid  Association  for  Lutherans. 

Action  for  Children's  Television. 

American  Association  of  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapists. 

American  Association  of  Sex  Educators. 
Counselors  and  Therapists. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women 

American  College  of  Nurse  Mldwlves. 

American  Home  Economics  Association. 

American  Mental  Health  Counselors  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association. 

American  Red  Cross. 

Americans  for  Indian  Opportunity. 

Asplra  of  .America.  Inc. 

Association  of  Couples  for  Marriage  En- 
richment. 

American  Association  for  Marriage  and 
Family  Therapy 

Association  of  Family  Conciliation  Courts. 

Association  of  Administrators  of  Home 
Economics. 

B'nal  B'rlth  Women. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America 

Coalition  for  Children  and  Youth 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations,  Inc. 

Cuban  National  Planning  Council. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 


Future  Homemalcers  of  America. 
Institution  on  Pluralism  and  Group  Iden- 
tity.  American  Jewish  Committee. 
Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
National  Alliance  for  Family  Life.  Inc. 
National  Alliance  for  Optional  Parenthood. 
National   Association   of   Extension   Home 
Economists. 

National    Association    of    Social    Workers. 
Inc. 

National    Coalition    of    Hispanic    Mental 
Health  and  Human  Service  Organizations. 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
(National  PTA). 

National  Council  for  Homemakers-Home- 
Health  Aide  Services,  Inc. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 
National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 
National  Council  on  Family  Relations. 
National  Council  on  the  Aging. 
National  Extension  Homemakers  Council. 
Inc. 

National  Gay  Task  Force. 
National  Military  Wives  Association.  Inc. 
National  Network. 

National     Retired     Teachers     Association. 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
National  Urban  League. 
North  American  Society  of  Adlerlan  Psy- 
chology. 

Parents  Without  Partners.  Inc. 
Planned   Parenthood-World   Population- 
Synagogue  Council  of  America. 
United  States  Catholic  Conference. 
Volunteers  of  America. 
Women's  Action  Alliance.  Inc. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association  Na- 
tional Board. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  list  includes 
many  admirable  organizations,  groups 
of  dedicated  people,  whether  volunteers 
or  professionals,  whose  commitment  and 
contributions  to  American  family  life 
have  been  considerable.  I  know  that,  to 
most  of  the  members  of  those  line  orga- 
nizations, the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families  must  seem  like  a  perfectly 
reasonable  way  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  profamily  policies. 

What  concerns  me,  and  what  may 
come  to  concern  those  mainstream  orga- 
nizations which  lent  the  use  of  their 
names  to  the  coalition,  is  the  member- 
ship in  it  of  groups  like  the  National  Gay 
Task  Force.  Zero  Population  Growth. 
Planned  Parenthood  i  which  was  caught 
in  1978  distributing  vicious  antireligious 
cartoons  I.  and  the  .'Vmerican  Associa- 
tion of  Sex  Educators.  Counselors,  and 
Therapists. 

First  the  name  of  the  conference  was 
changed:  Families,  rather  than  Family. 
Then  some  rather  inappropriate  groups 
joined  the  coalition  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families.  Then,  another 
revealing  incident  occurred  last  year. 
To  see  whether  it  was  possible  for  pro- 
family  organizations  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  the  coalition,  the  Eagle 
Forum,  an  organization  of  patriotic 
women  who  oppose  ERA.  abortion,  and 
Government  meddling  in  family  life,  ap- 
plied for  membership  in  the  coalition. 
Back  came  notice  of  acceptance.  Per- 
haps the  coalition  would  be  neutral 
ground  after  all,  where  diverse  views 
could  be  represented  and  common  cause 
discovered. 

It  was  not  to  be.  When  a  representa- 
tive of  Eagle  Forum  appeared  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting  of  the  coalition,  ready 


in  good  faith  to  take  her  seat  as  a  mem- 
ber, she  was  informed  that  there  had 
been  a  mistake.  No  new  members  could 
be  admitted  to  the  coalition  without  ap- 
proval of  the  other  member  groups.  De- 
lay became  denial.  The  cf>alition  had 
become  an  exclusive  country-  club,  where 
certain  kinds  of  people  need  not  apply. 

If.  in  fact,  the  coahtion  for  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families  were  a 
purely  private  outfit,  its  exclusivity 
would  be  its  own  business.  But  it  has  an 
intimate  relationship  with  the  confer- 
ence leadership.  Although  their  union  is 
not  official,  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a  com- 
mon law  marriage. 

For  example,  an  official  report  from 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Fam- 
ilies, dated  August  1979.  announced  that 
there  would  be  '  a  workshop  for  State 
coordinators"  of  the  upcoming  confer- 
ence. Entitled  "Families  and  Social  Pol- 
icies— Building  Consensus  and  Reducing 
Conflicts."  the  workshop  was  held  No- 
vember 1.  2.  and  3  at  the  Wingspread 
Conference  Center.  Racine.  Wis. 

That  sounds  pretty  official.  This  na- 
tional meeting  was  to  train  the  State 
coordinators  who  will  actually  run  the 
State  meetings  on  familie.'?  and  then, 
presumably,  play  major  roles  in  th"^  na- 
tional conferences.  But  this  conference 
was  not  put  on  by  the  Government.  It 
was  cosponsored  by  the  Johnson  Founda- 
tion, the  Institut€  for  Pluralism  and 
Group  Identity,  and  the  coalition  for  the 
■White  House  Conference  on  Families. 
Inside-outside.  and  all  locked  up  tight. 

The  coahtion  can  include  or  exclude 
whomever  it  wishes.  Homosexual  activ- 
ists in.  anti-ERA  women  out.  Sex  ther- 
apists In,  profile  leaders  out.  Zero  Popu- 
lation Growth  in.  Eagle  Fonmi  out.  And 
the  Carter  administration  can  profess 
absolut.e  innocence  about  it  all.  because 
the  coahtion  is  a  "private"  affair. 
another  track  IN  the  record;  the  inter- 
national YEAR  OF  THE  CHILC 

Not  dismayed  with  the  debacle  of  the 
IWY  National  Women's  Conference, 
the  Carter  White  House  moved  on  to  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  It  too 
had  a  national  commission,  using  Fed- 
eral funds  to  propagandize  the  public. 
I  submit  for  the  Record  an  article.  "Tax- 
paver.s  Foot  Bill."  from  Human  Events. 
November  11.  1978.  along  with  a  detailed 
report  on  the  lYC  prepared  by  the 
Republican  Study  Committee  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives. 

Under  lYC  auspices,  the  chairper- 
son of  the  National  Commission  on  the 
lYC,  Mrs.  Andrew  Young,  endorsed  the 
North  Carolina  plan,  officially  entitled. 
"A  Child  Health  Plan  for  Raising  a  New 
Generation."  The  plan  specifies  that 
"family  planning  services,  including 
pregnancy  testing,  sex  education,  and 
contraceptives,  should  be  available  to 
all  sexually  active  persons  regardless  of 
age."  What  a  way  to  celebrate  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Child.  It  is  too  bad 
Mrs.  Andrew  Young  did  not  stop  to  think 
about  the  terrible  effects  on  young  peo- 
ple, their  families,  and  society  in  gen- 
eral, of  the  free  distribution  of  contra- 
ceptives without  parental  knowledge  or 
consent. 
First  and  foremost,  there  is  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  proper  use  of  tax  money.  It 

was  bad  enough  that  Mrs.  Young  used 
her  official  position  as  head  of  a  national 
commission  to  foster  such  ideas.  But  it  is 
even  worse  to  spend  the  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars on  free  contraceptives,  smuggled  to 
youngsters  by  federally  funded  social 
workers,  in  the  name  of  kiddie  liberation 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  Commission  on 
the  International  Year  of  the  Child,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  many  Americans  are 
suspicious  of  the  President's  intentions 
concerning  his  White  House  Conference 
on  Families? 

The  material  follows: 
[From  Human  Events.  Nov.   11.  1978] 
New  "Year  of  Child  "  Panel  Will  Push  for 
More   Spending 

If  you  liked  the  United  Nations"  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year  (IWY).  you're  going  to 
love  its  sequel,  the  International  Year  of  the 
Child  (lYC),  scheduled  for  1979 

As  most  Human  Events  readers  will  recall. 
our  government's  contribution  to  the  IWY 
festivities  was  the  creation  of  a  national  IWY 
commission,  which  used  over  $5  million  of  the 
federal  taxpayers'  money  to  stage  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  meetings  around  the  covintry. 
culminating  In  the  National  Women's  Con- 
ference In  Houston.  Tex  .  last  November  18- 
21  Not  unexpectedly,  given  the  militant  fem- 
inist dominance  of  the  commission,  that  con- 
fab wound  tip  endorsing  virtually  every  goal 
of  the  radical  women's  lib  movement,  includ- 
ing ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment, government-funded  abortions,  "gay" 
rights,  universal  day-care  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, and  on  and  on. 

Well.  Just  as  President  Carter  (like  Presi- 
dent Ford  before  him)  stacked  the  IWY  com- 
mission with  women's  lib  militants,  he  has 
now  created  a  "National  Commission  on  the 
International  Year  of  the  Child.  1979."  and 
similarly  skewed  its  membership  to  the  left 
of  center. 

While  Bella  Abzug  was  named  by  Carter 
to  head  the  IWY  commission,  for  instance. 
her  counterpart  on  the  lYC  panel  Is  Mrs. 
Jean  Young,  wife  uf  United  Nations  Ambas- 
sabor  Andrew  Young.  Other  appointees  in- 
clude Marian  Wright  Edelman.  founder  of 
the  Childrei^'s  Defense  Fvind:  Carroll  M, 
Hutton.  director  of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
Education  Department:  the  Rev.  Eileen  W. 
Lindner  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches;  and  actress  Mario  Thomas,  who 
has  become  well-known  for  her  espousal  of 
liberal   and  feminist  causes. 

Under  the  terms  of  an  Executive  Order 
signed  by  the  President  last  April  14.  the 
commission — consisting  of  25  private  indi- 
viduals and  four  liberal  members  of  Con- 
gress— is  directed  to  "plan  for  and  promote 
the  national  observance  in  the  United  States 
of  the  year  1979  as  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child.  .  .  . 

"In  promoting  this  observance,  the  Com- 
mission shall  foster  within  the  United 
States  a  better  understanding  of  the  special 
needs  of  children,"  with  "special  attention 
to  the  health,  education,  social,  environ- 
ment, physical  and  emotional  development, 
and  legal  rights  and  needs  of  children.  . 

"The  Comml.^slon  may  conduct  studies, 
inquiries,  hearings  and  meetings  as  It  deems 
necessary  It  may  assemble  and  di.sseminate 
Information,  issue  reports  and  other  publi- 
cations .  .  ."  It  shall  also  "make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  on  national 
policies  for  improving  well-being  of  chil- 
dren. .  .  ." 

"Boiled  down,  this  means  that  the  Com- 
mission has  a  mandate  to  rev  up  the  propa- 
ganda machine  in  favor  of  any  and  all  lib- 
eral programs  having  any  connection,  no 
matter  how  tenuous,  with  children  and 
youth.  To  date,  the  Commission's  work  has 


not  progressed  beyond  Its  preliminary  stages 
will  not  warm  the  hearts  of  conservatives." 

Thu.s.  a  draft  "working  paper"  used  as  the 
But  already  there  are  signs  that  Its  efforts 
basis  of  dlcussion  at  the  Commission's  Sep- 
tember meeting,  a  copy  of  which  was  ob- 
tained by  Human  Events,  lists  the  following 
as  being  among  the  "concerns"  expressed  by 
Commission  members; 

The  need  to  assure  that  quality  day  care 
will  be  available  for  the  children  of  parents 
"who  need  or  opt  for"  such  services. 

The  need  for  children  to  "grow  up  in  a  so- 
ciety in  which  health  care  is  available  to 
all   irrespective  of  ability   to  pay" 

The  need  to  "provide  an  environment 
which  is  free  of  risks  to  health  and  well- 
being  such  as  smog  and  pollution;  an  ade- 
quate and  potable  supply  of  water;  adequate 
green  space  and  recreational  space." 

The  need  to  assure'that  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  children  in  our  country  It  Is 
not  at  the  expense  of  Third  World  children, 
i.e  ,  that  we  exploit  their  resources  to  meet 
our  needs." 

Though  somewhat  bland,  these  statements 
clearly  show  the  direction  in  which  the  Com- 
mission Is  heading  Before  its  work  is  con- 
cluded, the  Commission  will  almost  certainly 
flesh  out  these  preliminary  ideas  Into  full- 
blown resolutions  in  favor  of  universal  tax- 
payer-funded day  care  such  as  championed 
by  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale:  compre- 
hensive national  health  insurance  on  the 
Kennedy  model;  more  stringent  environ- 
mental and  land-use  controls,  and  so  forth. 

Such  promotion  of  controversial  Issues 
wouldn't  be  so  bad  if  it  were  funded  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  Instead,  the  taxpayers 
will  foot  the  bill  whether  they  agree  with 
such  programs  or  not  And  It  won't  come 
cheap. 

With  its  full-time  staff  of  14  headquartered 
in  the  New  Executive  Office  Building  near  the 
White  House,  the  Commission  has  already 
spent  nearly  a  half-million  dollars,  most  of  it 
in  the  form  of  gifts  from  the  Justice  and 
State  departments.  And  according  to  Com- 
mission Program  Coordinator  John  Camp- 
bell, the  panel  expects  to  use  another  $1.3 
million  over  the  current  fiscal  year — with  the 
bulk  of  this  money  coming  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 

In  an  effort  to  prevent  HEW  spending  for 
this  purpose.  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  iR.-N.C.) 
on  September  27  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  stating 
that  "None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  expenses  or  activi- 
ties of  the  National  Commission  on  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  the  ChUd.  1979.""  Helm.= 
argued  that  the  best  way  for  the  United 
States  to  participate  in  the  lYC  would  be  for 
the  plethora  of  private  oreanlzations  con- 
cerned with  children  in  this  country  to  use 
their  own  funds  to  carry  out  appropriate  ac- 
tivities on  a  voluntary  basis  Tax  dollars,  said 
Helm.s.  should  not  be  used. 

But  though  the  Senate  accepted  Helms' 
amendment,  It  was  knocked  out  In  confer- 
ence. So.  once  again,  the  liberals  are  using 
tax  dollars  to  lobby  for  more  and  bigger 
spending  programs  in  the  future  And  they 
wonder  why  there's  a  tax  revolt  taking  place. 

UNINVITED    guests:     THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 
INTRUDE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  Andrew  Jack- 
.son  was  inaugurated  as  President  in 
1829.  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
large  numbers  of  common  people  turned 
out  for  the  White  House  celebration, 
which  formerly  had  been  reserved  for  the 
well  placed  and  the  affluent.  Washington 
society  was  shocked  by  the  unexpected 
intrusion  of  what  they  considered  the 
lower  elements  in  the  country,  people 
whose  only  claim  to  attend  was  their 
citizenship  in  the  Republic. 


That  is  what  has  happened  to  the 
Whit«  House  Conference  on  Families. 
Many  profamily  Americans  took  seri- 
ously the  President's  urging  to  partici- 
pate in  their  own  States'  conferences. 
They  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  in 
places  like  Virginia  and  Oklahoma.  They 
expressed  their  concerns  a'oout  the  future 
of  the  family  and  proposed  their  own 
solutions. 

Then  the  roof  fell  in.  The  official  con- 
ference organizers,  in  State  after  State, 
put  out  the  word  that  ther  professional 
control  of  the  conferences  was  being 
imperiled.  A  kind  of  hysteria  prevailed. 
if  we  may  judge  from  pr^ss  reports,  as 
liberal  activists  realized  that  they  would 
not  be  allowed  automatic  control  of  the 
proceedings.  Wild  accusations  were  made 
— and  are  still  being  made — by  confer- 
ence spokesmen  about  an  alleged  right- 
wing  assault  on  the  conference. 

The  constituent  organizations  of  the 
coalition  for  the  White  House  conference 
would  do  well  to  pay  attention  to  what 
has  been  happening,  as  profamily  people 
are  shunted  out  of  the  action  Some 
groups  comprising  the  coalition  may 
want  to  reassess  their  membership  after 
discovering  how  the  conference  leaders 
are  trying  to  rig  the  outcome  of  what 
was  supposed  to  be  a  democratic  selec- 
tion process  for  delegates  to  the  confer- 
ences to  be  held  this  summer  in  Balti- 
more. Minneapolis,  and  Los  Angeles. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  the  following 
material  concerning  the  problems  pro- 
family  people  have  experienced  at  the 
State  conferences  and  in  the  selection  of 
delegates  to  the  White  House  conference. 

First,  relevant  articles  from  two  re- 
cent issues  of  the  Family  Protection  Re- 
port, by  Connaught  Co"vne  Marshner. 
who  has  been  a  candid  critic  of  the 
White  House  Conference. 

Second,  detailed  material  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Right  Woman,  by  Jo 
Ann  Gaspar.  an  excellent  source  of  data 
about  the  conference  process. 

Third,  a  thoughtful  letter  concerning 
the  problems  profamily  Virginians  have 
encountered  with  their  State's  official 
conference  organizers. 

Fourth,  two  articles  from  the  National 
Catholic  Register  of  March  30.  1980.  The 
first  is  an  interview  with  Nancy  Roach, 
who  overwhelmingly  won  election  to 
chair  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  in  the  tricity  region  of  Wash- 
ington State. 

But  conference  officials  just  refused  to 
accept  her  election  and  replaced  her  with 
an  unelected  appointee  This  was  Wash- 
ington State,  remember,  not  Afghani- 
stan. The  second  article  presents  an 
overview  of  the  White  House  conference. 
It  is  all  informative,  but  hardly  cheerful 
reading. 

Fifth,  an  editorial  from  the  Richmond 
Times -Dispatch  of  November  29,  1979, 
shortly  after  profamily  delegates  won 
resounding  victories  in  Virginia's  State 
conference.  An  editorial  makes  clear, 
those  victories  were  for  the  American 
family,  not  for  any  political  faction. 

Sixth,  a  forceful  letter,  printed  in  the 
Chattanooga  New's-Pree  Presr  of  March 
12.  1980.  from  Mrs.  Anita  Holcomb,  re- 
vealing  the   shocking   outcome  of   the 
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Georgia  State  Conference  on  Families, 
along  with  an  article  from  the  Atlanta 
Journal  of  March  12.  1980.  headlined 
"State  Conference  Says  Homosexual 
Family  Can  Be  Healthy  Environment." 
Where,  I  might  ask,  is  the  Fnvironmental 
Protection  Agency  when  we  need  it. 

Eighth,  an  article  from  the  Idaho 
Statesman  of  March  21,  1980  announc- 
ing that  the  Idaho  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  a  resolution  callmg  for 
"the  free  and  open  election"  of  delegates 
to  the  White  House  conference,  some- 
thing which  conference  ofBcials  are  op- 
posing. 

Ninth,  an  article  from  the  Christian 
Citizen  of  March  7,  1980,  asking  "White 
House  Conference — Is  it  going  to  be 
IWY  revisited?"  I  think  the  answer  to 
that  is  pretty  clear  by  now. 

Tenth,  and  to  this  article  I  want  to 
draw  special  attention,  an  item  froen 
the  White  Plains.  N.Y.,  Reporter  Dis- 
patch of  February  22,  1980.  in  which 
Mario  Cuomo  declared  that,  because  of 
the  profamily  victories  in  Virginia  and 
Oklahoma  State  conferences.  "The  New 
York  delegation  must  carry  much  of  the 
load  on  issues  such  as  abortion,  day  care, 
and  homosexuality." 

Who  is  Mario  Cuomo?  He  is  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
He  is  also  a  Carter-Tucker  appointee 
as  one  of  the  deputy  chairpersons  of  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families. 
He  is.  moreover,  in  charge  of  the  Carter 
Presidential  campaign  in  New  York 
State.  Mr.  Cuomo  declares  that  "I  want 
a  continuing,  persistent  commitment  to 
all  kinds  of  families."  I  admire  his 
candor. 

Eleventh,  an  article  from  the  Houston 
Post  of  February  23,  1980,  along  with 
the  report  to  John  Carr  from  George 
Willeford,  State  coordinator  of  the  Texas 
State  conference,  which  makes  clear  that 
the  families  of  Texas  do  not  share  the 
viewpoint  of  the  White  House.  Mr. 
Tucker.  Mr.  Carr,  the  National  Advisory 
Committee,  or  the   coalition. 

Twelfth,  a  letter  from  Betty  Jean 
Perry,  a  profamily  woman  in  Arizona, 
outlining  some  of  the  difficulties  which 
arose  when  citizens  attempted  to  partic- 
ipate in  their  State's  conference. 

Finally,  with  special  admiration  and 
respect,  I  submit  a  copy  of  the  letter  sent 
to  Jim  Guy  Tucker  by  Mrs.  Fob  James, 
wife  of  the  Governor  of  Alabama.  Bobbie 
James  is  a  perceptive  and  eloquent 
woman,  and  her  note  needs  no  comment- 
ary from  me. 

There  is  more  documentation  that 
could  be  submitted;  but  this  sampling 
will  siifQce.  at  least  for  today. 

The  material  follows : 
ViHTTZ  House  Conference  on  Families  En- 
dorses Exclusionary  Tactics  for  Delegate 

Selection 

(By  Connaught  Coyne  Marshner) 
Jim  Guy  Tucker  and  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  ttie  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families  have  given  approval  to 
delegate  selection  tactics  which  make  It  In- 
creasingly difficult  for  Issue-focus  groups  to 
participate  in  the  White  House  Conference 

"Discrimination  has  no  place  In  the 

WHCP.  ■  Chairman  Tucker  has  proclaimed 
"On  the  coatrary.  we  have  specifically  de- 
signed unique  and  innovative  process  pre- 
cisely to  promote  broad  participation." 


This  "unique  and  Innovative  process"  in- 
cludes the  requirement  that  each  state  plan 
has  to  be  submitted  to  Washington  20  days 
prior  to  publicizing  the  plan  within  the 
state.  This  is  to  ensure  that  scate  plans  "ad- 
here" to  WHCF  guidelines.  One  such  guide- 
line reads: 

"Each  state  plan  should  reflect  a  combina- 
tion of  gubernational  appointment  and  peer 
election,  with  a  minimum  of  30%  of  the 
delegate;*  being  identified  by  each  method," 

Activists  Involved  with  family  issues  had 
taken  comfort  in  this  guidance,  since  it 
promises  that  at  least  one-third  of  all  dfle- 
gates  will  be  elected.  That  meant  that  there 
would  be  discussion  of  issues,  airing  of  dif- 
ferences, and  that  the  will  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state  might  somehow  be  ex- 
pressed. However,  by  the  end  of  1979  it  was 
evident  that  states  were  looking  for  ways  to 
avoid  having  actual  peer  elections,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  much-publicized  Virginia 
family  conference  "takeover"  which  the 
WHCF  leaderslhp  Indicated  was  the  sort  of 
thing  that  should  be  avoided  In  the  future. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  rNAC)  tacit  approval 
was  given  to  a  common  method  of  clrcum- 
venitng  the  requirement  for  peer  election  as 
part  of  the  "unqule  and  Innovative  process." 

"RANDOM  SELECTION":   "yOD  CAN  ALWAYS  SCREW 
THE   results" 

The  NAC  approved  using  various  systems 
of  "random  selection"  as  alternatives  to  peer 
election,  Jim  Guy  Tucker  subsequently  con- 
firmed this  interpretation  in  conversation 
with  FPR.  "Random  selection"  works  like 
this  "nomination  forms"  are  distributed 
throughout  a  state  by  whatever  means  the 
state  coordinator  chooses.  The  forms  may 
require  the  following  Information:  age.  sex. 
religion,  ethnic  group,  family  size,  family 
form.  Income,  occupation,  organizational  af- 
filiation. Tlie  forms  are  returned  to  the  state 
coordinator,  state  planning  committee,  or 
similar  address 

It  so  happens  that  other  WHCF  guidelines 
Include  detailed  provision  for  affirmative  ac- 
tion requirements  In  the  composition  of 
state  delegations.  At  the  NAC  meeting,  one 
NAC  member  was  confused  by  this  discus- 
sion of  random  selection.  "How  can  we  be 
assured  of  diversity  In  random  selection 
processes?"  he  asked.  The  answer  was.  "It 
won't  be  random— the  applications  will  be 
scrutinized." 

In  other  words,  the  applicants  for  "ranc  m 
selection"  will  be  screened  by  the  state  plan- 
ners to  make  sure  that  the  result  of  the  se- 
lection process  will  eventually  include  the 
desired  proportions  of  men.  women,  blacks. 
whites,  orientals,  married,  divorced,  single 
homosexual.  non-homosexual  non-poor. 
poor,  employed,  unemployed,  and  so  forth 
Critics  charge  that  ideological  orientation 
win  also  be  screened  to  eliminate  those  whose 
opinions  are  considered  too  "controversial." 

In  some  states,  the  result  of  the  screening 
and  "random  selection"  process  is  the  ac- 
tual delegation  to  Minneapolis,  Baltimore. 
or  Los  Angeles.  In  other  states,  the  re<;ult  of 
the  process  is  merely  an  invitation  to  the 
state  conference,  which  In  turn  will  elect  a 
part  of  the  delegation  Wisconsin,  for  ex- 
ample, has  sent  out  20,000  "invitation  forms" 
for  a  conference  which  will  hold  1200  maxi- 
mum. Unless  a  citizen  happens  to  be  a  friend 
of  someone  distributing  "invitation  forms.  ' 
that  citizen  would  have  no  opportunity  to 
attend  the  conference  which  will  proclaim 
Wisconsin's  policy  for  children  and  families, 
and  also  elect  45  percent  of  the  state's  dele- 
gation to  the  WHC. 

FPR  asked  Jim  Guy  Tucker  whether  the 
fairness  of  this  "random  selection"  process 
did  not  depend  on  the  goodwill  of  the  state 
planners.  Well.  Tucker  admitted,  "you  can 
always  screw  the  results  around.  And  that 
kind  of  situation  would  be  subject  to  chal- 
lenge Just  like  some  of  the  elections  are." 


The  public's  lack  of  knowledge  of  unethical 
manipulations  by  state  planners  was  men- 
tioned to  Tucker  as  a  reason  why  such  re- 
sults would  be  unlikely  to  be  challenged. 
"The  first  place  to  be  concerned  is  the  Gov- 
ernor's office,  in  that  case,"  was  Tucker's  re- 
sponse. 

CHANGED   PROPORTIONS    ALSO   AFFECT    PARTICIPA- 
TION 

In  Virginia,  the  first  state  to  hold  a  state 
conference,  the  delegate  selection  plan  was 
30  percent  gubernatorial  appointment  and 
70  percent  peer  election,  a  30-70  plan.  By 
1980.  most  of  the  state  plans  being  approved 
were  30-30-40  plans  of  some  sort:  30  percent 
gubernatorial  appointment.  30  percent  peer 
election  ("random  selection  "  in  some  cases i 
and  40  percent  state  planning  committee 
appointment.  Since  some  pro-family  activ- 
ists contend  that  the  "random  selection"  is 
merely  a  thin  disguise  for  planning  commit- 
tee appointment,  this  amounts  to  100  per- 
cent appointed  delegations. 

Even  these  formulas  are  subject  to  change, 
however,  which  provokes  considerable  con- 
fusion among  the  public  In  Maryland,  for 
example,  state  coordinator  Sally  Michel  orig- 
inally announced  on  several  public  occasions 
that  the  Governor  would  appoint  one-third 
of  the  delegates  and  that  the  people  of  the 
state  would  elect  two-thirds.  ,\fter  a  State 
Advisory  Committee  was  established,  the 
selection  plan  was  changed  so  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  appoint  two-thirds,  and  only 
one-third  would  be  elected.  Significantly, 
this  change  occurred  after  the  Virginia 
conference. 

A  frequent  complaint  from  pro-family 
activists  is  that  they  cannot  find  out  what 
actually  Is  happening  in  their  states.  One 
woman  in  New  Hampshire  wanted  to  find 
out  when  her  state  planning  committee  was 
meeting.  "The  Status  of  Women  Commission 
were  the  only  ones  who  seemed  to  know 
where  it  was."  she  told  FPR  "Imagine  that, 
even  the  Governor's  Citizens'  Service  office 
didn't  know!" 

Some  states  won't  even  conform  to  the 
existing  guidelines:  California  insLsts  on 
having  100  percent  outright  appointment. 
NAC  concedes  that  this  formula  does  not 
meet  Its  guidelines. 

AT-LARGE  DELEGATES 

Other  decisions  regarding  the  final  com- 
position of  the  three  White  House  Confer- 
ences were  reached  at  the  January  NAC 
meeting.  It  was  agreed  that  the  state  co- 
ordinator from  each  state  will  be  an  auto- 
matic at-Iarge  delegate,  as  will  NAC  mem- 
bers. There  will  be  244  other  at-large  dele- 
gates, selected  by  the  NAC.  The  at-large 
slots  are  stated  to  be  intended  to  "fill  gaps 
in  representation  according  to  non-dlscrlml- 
natlon  and  affirmative  action  requirements." 
National  organizations  are  permitted  to 
make  two  nominations  each  for  the  vacan- 
cies, as  are  NAC  members,  state  coordinators, 
and  "other  Interested  individuals." 

Regarding  alternate  delegates,  it  was 
decided  that  alternates  must  be  accredited 
before  the  Conference  convenes,  and  no 
"shuttling  alternates  and  delegates  back  and 
forth"  will  be  allowed. 

Boycotts  and  LAWstrrrs  Plague  White  House 
Conference  on  Families 
(By  C.  Coyne  Marshner) 
The  aura  of  consensus  which  the  'White 
House  Conference  on  Families  was  trying  to 
develop  for  Itself  Is  rapidly  evaporating.  Two 
governors  have  pulled  their  states  out  of 
the  Conference  entirely,  and  others  are  being 
pressured  to  do  the  same.  Citizen-filed  law- 
suits have  sought  injunctions  against  state 
planning  committees  and  against  delegates 
selection  plans:  other  lawsuits  are  likely  to 
follow.  Dissatisfaction  stems  from  insistence 
by  officials  of  the  WHCF  on  giving  quota 
recognition     to     non-tradltlonal     lifestyles, 


from  exclusionary  methods  of  delegate  selec- 
tion, and  from  secretive  planning  processes 
at  some  state  levels.  Rumors  staunchly 
denied  by  the  WHCF  suggest  the  possible 
cancellation  of  the  Conference  altogether 

ALABAMA    AND    INDIANA    BOYCOTT 

Governors  Forrest  (Fob)  James  of  Ala- 
bama and  Otis  R.  Bowen  of  Indiana  have 
decided  that  their  states  will  not  officially 
participate  In  the  conference  in  any  way. 
The  question  of  whether  any  delegates  from 
those  states  will  be  accepted  by  the  White 
House  Conference  Is  unsettled  Sources  indi- 
cate the  WHCF  will  probably  appoint  at 
large  delegates  from  Alabama  and  Indiana, 
if  not  full  delegations;  however,  a  policy 
decision  will  be  made  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  at  its  Aorll  10-12  meeting 

Mrs.  Fob  James,  representing  her  husband, 
sent  a  letter  to  Jim  Guy  Tucker,  WHCF 
Chairman,  on  February  10.  She  stated  her 
objection  that  the  NAC  "leaves  the  confer- 
ence to  chance  that  traditional  Judeo-Chris- 
tian  values  would  be  the  consensus."  (Em- 
phasis In  original.)  "As  a  sacred  trust  to  the 
people  of  Alabama,  we  resoectfully  regret 
that  our  state  will  not  participate  in  this  or 
other  such  conferences  which  do  not  estab- 
lish traditional  Judeo-Christian  values  con- 
cerning the  family,  the  foundation  of  our 
nation  under  God" 

The  James  letter  was  followed  by  a  more 
detailed  statement  to  the  press  outlining 
three  levels  of  problems  with  the  Confer- 
ence: "philoso-hical,  politir-al.  and  substan- 
tive." The  substantive  problems  referred  to 
the  delegate  selection  process:  "We  under- 
stand that  In  some  states  private  citizens 
were  deliberately  excluded  because  they 
espoused  the  traditional  values."  The  possi- 
bility that  human  services  professionals  and 
academics  might  dominate  the  Conference 
was  another  concern,  which  conflicts  with 
the  view  that  "private  citizens  concerned 
with  public  policy  and  taxpayers  should 
have  a  prominent  voice."  In  falrne.ss  to  the 
WHCF.  It  should  be  noted  that  a  guide- 
line for  delegate  selection  stipulates  that 
no  more  than  50  percent  of  any  state's 
delegation  may  be  family  service  profes- 
sionals. 

The  political  objection  cited  by  Mrs.  James 
was  that  "Governors  are  not  in  charge  of 
their  s'ate  activities  Yet  complaln'^s.  which 
the  citizens  will  have,  will  be  directed  to  the 
Governors." 

Governor  Bnv.-en  sovinded  a  related  theme 
in  his  letter  to  Tucker:  ".  .  sln'-c  manv 
interest  groups  have  exerted  unrealistic  de- 
mands and  prfssiires  r,e?ardlnE  an  Indiana 
conference  and  the  delegate  selection  rroc- 
ess,  we  believe  that  pursuit  of  the  recom- 
mended guidelines  would  result  In  dlvlsive- 
ness."  After  Bowen's  withdrawal,  there  were 
reports  of  a  staffer's  citing  "far  rlpht  groups" 
as  ones  which  had  exerted  demands  Gover- 
nor Bowen  subsequently  denied  that  he  or 
his  staff  said  or  would  say  such  a  thing. 

Both  Indiana  and  Alabama  mentioned 
some  very  successful  state  nrograms  inaug- 
urated In  conjunction  with  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Child  as  obviating  the 
need  for  state  WHCF  activities 

IDAHO    LEADERS    CALL    FOR    BOYCOTT 

In  Idaho,  a  lottery  selection  of  delegates 
had  been  decided  upon  by  the  state  coordina- 
tor. To  define  Issues,  an  eight-page  question- 
naire was  mailed  around  the  state,  with 
complicated  Instructions  for  completion.  One 
line  was  left  blank  for  a  respondent  to  Indi- 
cate whether  he  or  she  was  Interested  In 
being  a  delegate. 

A  group  of  pastors  around  the  state,  of 
all  denmomlnatlons,  became  concerned 
about  this  method  of  delegate  selection.  They 
sought  an  appointment  with  Governor  John 
Evans  to  ask  for  open  elections,  and  were 
told  the  Governor  could  not  see  them  for  at 
least  two  weeks.  Meanwhile.  State  Repre- 
sentative Wendy  Ungrlcbt  of  Boise  Intro- 


duced a  concurrent  resolution.  HCR  50,  ask- 
ing the  Governor  for  the  same  thing.  On  the 
day  the  Ungrlcht  resolution  went  to  the 
State  Affairs  Committee  for  action.  Ungrlcht 
was  able  to  obtain  an  appointment  for 
herself,  another  legislator,  and  the  pastors. 

After  hearing  their  case,  the  Governor  said. 
"We  need  a  study  of  this."  Ungrlcht  said 
that  there  was  no  time  for  a  study.  The  Gov- 
ernor responded  by  stating  that  there  was 
no  time  for  elections,  and  no  money  for  them, 
either.  Ungrlcht  responded  by  saying  that 
there  would  be  enough  people  In  the  state 
so  grateful  for  the  chance  to  elect  delegates 
that  volunteers  would  handle  procedure.  At 
that  point,  according  to  Ungrlcht  the  Gov- 
ernor simply  refused.  Ungrlcht  asked  him 
whether  he  would  boycott  the  White  House 
Conference,  as  have  other  Governors.  He  re- 
fused. (HCR  50,  If  passed  would  Instruct  the 
Governor  to  boycott  the  Conference  !f  he 
does  not  obtain  free  elections  ) 

Some  pastors  asked  the  Governor  whether 
he  would  give  consideration  to  the  moral 
view  of  individuals  whom  he  selects  as  his 
appointments  to  the  state's  WHCF  delega- 
tion Evans  stated  that  guidelines  allowed 
him  to  consider  only  demographic  charac- 
teristics: age.  sex.  Income  level,  race,  and  so 
on  The  pastors  Insisted  that  the  Governor 
ask  them  how  they  feel  about  values,  at  least. 
The  Governor  said  he  could  not.  Further 
questioning  produced  the  same  result  Even 
if  15.000  questionnaires  were  returned,  ask- 
ing for  one  Individual  to  be  appointed  dele- 
gate, the  Governor  maintained  he  "could  not 
do  it."  indicating  that  WHCF  guidelines  were 
higher  authority  than  he. 

the   courts    OF   LAST   RESORT 

The  WHCF  also  has  been  the  target  of 
several  lawsuits  recently.  Citizens  of  tra- 
ditional moral  orientation  are  turning  to  the 
courts  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  to  protest  what 
they  see  as  denial  of  their  right  to  vote. 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Hampshire  are  two 
such  states. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  state  coordinator, 
Helen  O'Bannon,  who  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Organization  for  Women 
(NOW),  Is  being  "frugal"  and  did  not  spend 
much  money  on  publicity,  according  to 
Sherry  Bodle.  one  of  the  citizens  instigating 
the  suit.  "In  Johnstown,  for  example,  the 
only  place  to  get  even  the  primary  brochure 
was  the  Planned  Parenthood  office."  The 
delegate  selection  process  in  Pennsylvania  Is 
weighted  3-to-2  In  favor  of  those  who  have 
participated  In  a  regional  family  forum. 
However,  the  guidelines  for  holding  regional 
or  local  forums  were  not  released  to  the  pub- 
lic until  February  11,  Bodle  told  FPR,  "and 
the  deadline  by  which  you  had  to  return 
your  delegate  questionnaire,  all  completed, 
was  March  12  But  that  wasn't  printed  on 
the  primary  brochure.  And  to  get  that  dele- 
gate questionnaire  you  first  had  to  write 
away  for  It.  It  wasn't  released  to  the  public 
until  the  last  week  of  February.  So  we're 
talking  about  a  schedule  which  required 
interested  citizens  to  find  out  about  It,  send 
away  for  another  form,  fill  out  that  form, 
and  return  it — all  within  two  weeks"  The 
returned  questionnaires  will  be  given  num- 
bers, and  numbers  will  be  selected  by  com- 
puter in  a  random  fashion.  The  forms  will 
then  be  matched  by  Planning  Committee 
members  with  the  criteria  and  affirmative 
action  guidelines. 

A  group  of  private  citlssens  In  Pennsyl- 
vania Is  preparing  a  suit  seeking  an  Injunc- 
tion against  the  Pennsylvania  Forum  on 
Families  on  the  grounds  that  the  Forum  (the 
state's  association  to  promote  the  WHCF) 
failed  to  publicize  adequately  the  regional 
hearings  or  the  delegate  selection  deadlines. 
This  suit  is  to  be  filed  imminently. 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  State  Superior 
Court  denied  that  It  had  Jurisdiction  in  a 
case  seeking  a  cease  and  desist  order  against 


the  entire  delegate  selection  process  in  that 
state.  The  five  citizens,  three  of  them  minis- 
ters, who  Initiated  that  suit,  told  FPR  that 
they  intend  to  take  the  case  to  federal  dis- 
trict court  If  no  relief  Is  granted  to  what 
they  maintain  are  the  majority  views  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  White  House  Conftrence  on  Families 

Virginia  has  become  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
of  the  Pro-Family  Movement  People  from 
across  the  country  have  become  aware  and 
are  getting  first  hand  experience  with  gov- 
ernmental bureaucrats  and  their  handling  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Families  The 
pattern  of  exclusion  of  pro-family  and  pro- 
life  people  has  emerged  The  family  people  of 
America  are  not  able  to  get  information  out 
of  the  State  Coordinator's  offices,  the  orga- 
nl2»tlon  of  the  Slate  Steering  Committees  is 
stacked  with  governmental  employees  and 
other  persons  with  vested  interest  in  seeing 
the  role  of  government  in  the  family  ex- 
panded or  the  radical  restructuring  of  the 
American  family.  The  "Issue  development" 
process  within  the  state  organizations  has 
Ijecome  window  dressing  for  a  preplanned 
agenda  from  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families. 

In  short,  the  pattern  in  the  other  states 
has  followed  what  happened  In  Virginia  and 
led  up  to  the    'FrederlckEburg  Massacre" 
the  big  lie 

In  response  to  the  overwhelming  cry  of  the 
people  In  Virginia  that  "we  want  the  govern- 
ment out  of  our  families — we  want  our  tax 
burden  reduced — we  want  our  mothers  to 
have  the  freedom  to  stay  with  their  chil- 
dren— we  want  to  control  our  own  lives,"  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families  has 
generated  the  "big  lie".  They  have  used  It  to 
change  the  rules  in  other  states,  to  deprive 
people  of  their  right  in  accordance  with  the 
official  WHCP  guidelines  to  have  a  fair,  open, 
and  democratic  election  of  delegates.  The  big 
He  Is  that  the  Virginia  delegation  is  "non- 
representative,  predominantly  white,  a  mid- 
dle-class delegation  with  only  one  or  two  ma- 
jor Interests"  John  Carr,  executive  director 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  Families, 
has  refused  to  put  this  allegation  to  rest.  In 
fact,  it  has  been  perpetuated  by  members  of 
the  WHCF  staff.  Frank  Fuentes.  Western 
Regional  Director  of  the  WHCF,  has  used  the 
big  lie  to  force  Washington  state  to  change 
the  number  of  delegates  elected  from  the 
maximum  to  the  minimum.  The  same  lie  has 
been  used  to  change  the  rules  In  other  states, 
to  deprive  people  of  their  rights  to  a  demo- 
cratic process. 

TH«  facts — homosexuals  ARE  NOT 
REPRESENTED 

The  elected  delegates  for  Virginia  are 
representative  of  the  people  of  Virginia  ex- 
cept for  homosexuals.  The  racial  mix  of  the 
elected  delegates  reflects  extremely  well  the 
population  of  the  Commonwealth: 
Poputotton 
[In  percent] 

•White    - —     80.6 

Black     18.7 

Other    -.. - --        -8 

Delegates 
(In  percent  1 

White - 83  3 

Black    16.6 

Other    .0 

The  elections  in  Virginia  resulted  in  a 
more  racially  balanced  delegation  than  either 
in  the  House  of  Delegates  or  the  US  Con- 
gress The  election  process  produced  a  more 
sexually  balanced  delegation  than  did  the 
appointment  of  members  to  the  task  forces 
by  the  State  Coordinator  Dr  Jessica  Cohen 
The  ta«k  forces  were  25  percent  male  and 
the  elected  delegation  is  comprised  of  33  per- 
cent male.  (Editor's  note:  the  calculation  of 
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the  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  determined 
bv  counting  the  names  listed  on  the  program 


lies,  we  ought  to  be  discussing  married  peo- 
ple."  People   protested   that    "You   cant   do 


At  any  rate,  the  task  forces  can  only  be 
described    as    heavily    professional.    I    don't 
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contemplated     programs     (programs.     Inci- 
dentally,  which   will   provide  long  and  as- 


ceptlble  of  solution.  As  an  example,  let  me 
use  the  paper  from  the  Task  Force  on  De- 


In  other  States,  and  by  our  inability  to  get 
informfttlnn    aVu-tiit    tH«    vr-^    an^    ♦>>* , 
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the  ratio  of  men  to  women  was  determined 
by  counting  the  names  listed  on  the  program 
as  members  of  the  Taslc  Forces.  As  a  member 
of  the  Task  Force  on  Families  and  the  Work 
World,  the  male  listed  on  the  program  never 
attended  any  of  the  announced  task  force 
meetings) . 

The  elected  delegates  Include  persons  who 
are:  handicapped,  disabled,  married,  wid- 
owed, divorced.  They  have  been  active  In 
working  with  children  with  chronic  and  dis- 
abling health  problems,  sponsored  Vietnam- 
ese families,  helped  pre-teens  with  social 
problems,  supported  and  opposed  ratification 
of  the  ERA.  and  active  with  migrants.  They 
have  been  members  and  active  In  such 
organizations  as  the  PTA  (Parents  Teacher 
Association) .  La  L«che  League.  AAUW  ( Amer- 
ican Association  of  University  Women). 
CAUSE  for  Positive  Education,  NAACP  (Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People),  and  the  Virginia  Right  to 
Uve. 

V/UUOUS    atLIGIOTTS    AND    ITHKXC    BACKCBOUNDS 
AKE    REPBXSCNTE.D 

The  Pro-Pamlly  delegates  are  of  one  mind 
when  it  comes  to  recognition  of  the  value 
and  Importance  of  the  traditional  American 
family  and  Its  importance  as  the  primary 
unit  of  society — but,  isn't  that  what  the 
White  House  Conference  was  supjxjsed  to  be 
about? 

THX    AyxEBMAXn 

Let  me  share  some  of  the  happenings  and 
comments  In  the  various  states  which  have 
followed  as  a  result  of  the  "Prederlcksbxirg 
Massacre"  and  the  "big  lie". 

Oklahoma:  Anna  Mayer  of  Hooker,  Okla- 
homa called  the  State  Coordinator  approx- 
imately two  weeks  before  delegctes  were  to 
be  elected.  The  State  Coordinator  would  not 
even  let  her  know  the  names  of  the  members 
of  the  state  steering  committee.  Publicity 
was  handled  by  the  Oklahoma  Education 
Association,  government  agencies,  the  PTA. 
and  the  media.  The  media  indicated  that 
they  had  a  bard  time  getting  information. 
The  PTA  did  not  distribute  the  information 
because  "It  was  too  controversial".  This  left 
the  publicity  of  the  meeting  in  the  hands 
of  the  professional  educators  and  the  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  It  took  complaints  to 
Washington.  D.C.  and  threats  of  legal  action 
regarding  the  exclusion  of  the  pro-family 
people  to  force  the  steering  committee  into 
permitting  any  pro-family  representation. 
The  reports  coming  out  of  the  workshop,- 
were  Inaccurate.  The  final  "Overview"  ses- 
sion Included  a  skit  presenting  a  light  treat- 
ment of  abortion.  Jeering  at  patriotism,  and 
ridiculing  of  religion. 

New  York :  Pro-lifers  were  advised  not  to 
attend  the  Albany  meeting  because  the  regis- 
tration was  limited  to  1.000  and  1,000  had 
pre-registered;  therefore,  they  need  not 
come.  When  the  ballots  were  counted  there 
were  only  approximately  650  cast.  At  the 
Stoneybrook  conference  an  unannounced 
fourth  ballot  box  was  used,  balloting  into  the 
box  was  permitted  before  the  announced 
opening  of  the  polls  The  box  was  not  checked 
by  a  credentialed  pro-family  poll  watcher 
At  Stoneybrook  there  was  at  least  one  in- 
stance of  a  woman  being  given  a  second 
ballot  97  pro-life  ballots  were  invalidated, 
not  on  the  day  of  the  election,  but  the  day 
after  the  election. 

Washington:  The  State  Steering  Commit- 
tee Is  stacked  with  people  who  hold  radical 
views  regarding  the  role  of  women  in  society. 
One  member.  Dr.  Beverly  Oabrton.  had  been 
active  in  Planned  Parenthood  and  has  stated 
'.American  women  are  being  conned  into 
motherhood."  When  the  people  have  at- 
tempted to  elect  members  to  the  steering 
committees,  they  have  been  refused  by  the 
state  organizers. 

Pennsylvania:  At  one  workshop  a  young 
lady  caused  quite  a  stir  when  she  remarked 
"If  we're  supposed  to  be  dealing  with  fami- 


lies, we  ought  to  be  discussing  married  peo- 
ple." People  protested  that  "You  cant  do 
chat.  You're  disruptive  "  Workshops  con- 
ducted by  professional  educators  decried  the 
effect  which  parents  have  on  their  children. 
These  same  professionals  thought  that 
children  should  have  educational  toys  which 
they  (the  professionals)  think  the  children 
should  have;  that  there  are  not  enough  toys 
in  many  homes  and  homes  are  overcrowded; 
that  childem  did  not  have  enough  space  to 
spread  out  with  "creative  toys  and  activi- 
ties ".  Residents  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  get 
to  elect  their  delegates.  Instead,  Pennsyl- 
vania devised  an  elaborate  quota  system  us- 
ing a  computer,  which  Marian  Bass,  Special 
Assistant  to  Pennsylvania  WHCF.  stated  was 
to  "prevent  what  happened  in  Virginia". 
where  "extremists  "  took  over. 

Maryland:  Pro-family  people  won  the 
election  in  Baltimore  and  so  they  are  going 
to  have  "supplemental  elections".  I.e..  "We 
will  keep  the  polls  open  until  our  guys  win". 
Maybe  Maryland  should  have  a  "supplemen- 
tal election"  for  governor. 

Delaware:  Pat  Pell  was  accused  of  "stack- 
ing" pro-family  people  as  nominees  for  dele- 
gates. What  did  she  do?  She  put  the  appli- 
cation form  on  the  bulletin  board  in  the 
community  post  office. 

NoviMBEH  27.  1979. 
Ms.  Brenda  Johnson, 

DoJialdson  Brown  Center  for  Continuing 
Education,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Blacksburg,  Va. 

Dear  Brenda:  When  we  spoke  in  Fred- 
ericksburg, you  asked  that  I  put  down  for 
you  exactly  what  our  complaints  were  about 
the  conduct  of  the  Virginia  Conference  on 
Families,  and  why  we  felt  excluded.  A  num- 
ber of  others  expressed  the  same  wish.  In  an 
effort  to  comply,  I  write  the  following  letter 
which.  If  you  have  no  objection,  I  will  send 
copies  of  to  some  others,  and  which  I  may 
use  as  the  basis  of  a  short  article,  if  there  Is 
sufficient  Interest. 

I  got  Involved  in  the  VCP  fairly  late,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  were  three  distinct 
phases  of  It:  (1)  Task  Force  formation,  meet- 
ings, and  reports:  (2)  the  "public"  confer- 
ence Itself,  where  the  reports  were  presented 
and  delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Families  elected:  (3)  the  formation, 
meeting,  and  reports  of  Family  Action 
Groups,  which  began  about  the  same  time 
as  the  task  force  phase,  but  continued 
through  the  conference,  and  will  continue  in 
a  series  of  public  hearings  throughout  the 
State;  and  (4)  preparation  of  the  Confer- 
ence Report. 

As  the  week  of  the  conference  began,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  many  of  \is  who  belong 
to  or  represent  what  we  think  of  as  "tradi- 
tional families"  felt  excluded  from  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  threatened  by  coercive  govern- 
mental action.  Let  me  explain  in  detail  why 
that  was  so,  treating  each  of  the  four  phases 
of  the  VCF. 

I.  TASK  rORCZS 

We  all  understand  that  the  organization  of 
any  public  conference  must  be  done  by  those 
with  some  resources  and  time.  It  may  be 
inevitable  that  the  "organizing  committee" 
be  made  up  heavily  of  State  employees, 
though  there  Is  no  theoretical  reason  why  an 
independent  commission  on  which  non-pro- 
fessionals were  represented  could  not  have 
been  created  to  do  this  organizing. 

The  history  of  the  Virginia  Conference  on 
Families  may  be  Instructive  here.  I  under- 
stand, and  on  this  point  I  would  appreciate 
correction  or  clarification,  that  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute  had  already  scheduled, 
some  time  ago,  a  conference  on  the  modern 
family,  and  that  that  planned  conference 
was  successively  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  on  the  Family,  and 
then  the  White  House  Conference  on  Fami- 
lies, without  ever  losing  Its  original  profes- 
sional makeup. 


At  any  rate,  the  task  forces  can  only  be 
described  as  heavily  professional.  I  don't 
mean  that  in  any  pejorative  sense,  merely 
descriptive.  For  Instance,  the  TF  on  Families 
and  Stress  had  25  members,  and  while  the 
conference  material  in  Fredericksburg  did 
not  provide  professional  affiliations,  other 
printed  material  from  the  conference  con- 
firms that  at  most  seven  of  Its  members  do 
not  have  an  interest  In  preserving  (and  ex- 
panding) the  present  system  of  government- 
supplied  services  to  individuals  and  families. 
And  that  seven  Includes  the  Reverend 
Rowles  (at  his  request  as  much  as  any- 
thing) although  most  clergy  called  them- 
selves professionals  (for  instance  in  the 
nominating  process) . 

As  another  example,  the  TF  on  Families  in 
the  Work  World  had  20  members.  Of  these, 
the  most  generous  count  of  private  individ- 
uals yields  a  total  of  five.  I  haven't  com- 
pleted an  analysis  of  the  other  task  forces, 
but  I  don't  anticipate  radically  different 
results.  And  of  course,  the  White  House 
guidelines  on  the  State  conferences  em- 
phasize that  they  are  to  be  lay  conferences. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  denigrate  the 
effort  of  the  members  of  the  task  forces,  or 
to  suggest  that  professionals  are  not  honest 
in  their  work  and  thinking.  But  their  think- 
ing Is  limited  to  a  particular  way  of  accom- 
plishing goals,  a  way  involving  government 
to  a  degree   which   we  find   unacceptable. 

The  professional  attitude  is  clearly  in- 
dicated by  the  "Ballot  on  Issues  and  Needs," 
which  I  understand  came  from  the  WHCF, 
and  which  was  designed  to  elicit  from 
participants  in  State  conferences  their  views 
of  the  ten  issues  of  most  concern  to  fami- 
lies. These  "topics  "  and  the  "issues"  listed 
under  them  reflect  an  overwhelming  bias 
towards  government  action.  "In  what  way 
could  flextime  be  mandated"  "In  what 

ways  should  government  encourage.  .  .  ." 
"What  can  government  do.  .  .  .  "  "What  role 
can  government  play.  .  .  ."  And  so  on.  Ob- 
viously, I  have  quoted  here  those  Issues 
where  government  Involvement  is  explicit, 
but  even  where  it  is  not,  the  inference  is 
unavoidable. 

For  Instance,  under  the  topic  of  "Commu- 
nity, Continuing  Education;  Family  Life  En- 
richment, "  one  issvie  is,  "How  can  marriages 
he  enricned?""  That  is  a  question  that  is  not 
susceptible  to  answer,  but  worse  than  that. 
It  implies  the  creation  of  a  Department  of 
Family  Enrichment,  and  the  monitoring  of 
our  Enrichment  Quotas,  to  make  certain 
that  all  families  have  the  minimum  daily 
requirement  of  enrichment.  We  resent  that 
implication;  we  feel  that  Just  asking  the 
question  treats  marriage  as  something  one 
can  lay  out  on  the  table  for  analysis,  as  one 
would  analyze  a  diseased  frog.  My  recollec- 
tion of  Biology  I  is  that  the  frog  always  died 
In  short,  we  feel  that  these  things  are  no 
one's  business  Least  of  all  our  civil 
servants". 

I  have  similar  criticisms  of  the  demo- 
graphic sheet  included  in  the  packet,  but  I 
submitted  mine,  so  I  cannot  dissect  It  in 
the  same  way  now.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I 
read  ominous  implications  into  It,  and  I  am 
not  normally  thought  to  be  very  paranoid 
about  these  things. 

But  it  is  results  that  count.  So  let's  look 
at  the  results  produced  by  the  task  forces, 
to  see  if  the  overrepresentation  of  the  pro- 
fe.sslonal  mindset  on  them  Justifies  my 
criticisms  of  their  makeup  In  one  (which 
blew  up  at  the  conference)  we  know  they 
did:  abortion  funding.  Any  task  force  which 
reports  as  the  consensus  of  Its  members  that 
"medicaid  funds  should  be  reinstated  for 
abortions'  reveals  Itself  as  unrepresentative 
of  Virginians,  without  further  evidence. 

But  there  is  more  evidence.  Throughout 
the  recommendations  of  the  task  forces,  the 
operative  words  are  "expand,  provide,  re- 
quire. Improve,  encourage,  utilize,  offer,"  etc. 
These    verbs   are    directed    at   existing    and 
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contemplated  programs  (programs,  inci- 
dentally, which  will  provide  long  and  as- 
sured employment  to  those  drawing  up  the 
recommendations  i .  These  recommendations 
contrast  sharply  with  our  perception  of  the 
actual  needs  of  families,  which  are  really 
quite  simple.  We  need  to  be  left  alone,  and 
we  need  to  have  removed  from  us  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  government:  taxation, 
regulation,  inflation.  That's  not  what  Is  rec- 
ommended. 

On  the  contrary,  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations that  can  be  mined  out  of  the 
task  force  language,  102  constitute  a  call  for 
new  or  expanded  programs  which  would  cost 
the  citizen  money,  either  in  higher  direct 
taxes,  lower  tax  revenues  because  of  a  new 
loophole,  or  higher  prices  because  of  an  ad- 
ditional burden  placed  on  private  enterprise 
Just  11  of  those  recommendations  can  be 
read  as  providing  any  form  of  economic  re- 
lief. Of  course  there  is  a  great  deal  of  over- 
lap and  duplication  In  the  recommendations, 
but  the  trend  is  clear. 

And  yet  the  Task  Force  on  Stress  found 
(quite  accurately)  that  "economic  pressure 
Is  a  significant  cause  of  stress  In  the  family." 
Not  that  the  TF  proposes  to  do  much  about 
it.  In  fact,  13  of  its  recommendations  would 
make  the  problem  worse.  It  is  true  that  the 
TF  talks  about  "providing  equal  Job  oppor- 
tunities" and  "programs  which  establish 
Jobs  .  .  .  for  those  unable  to  work.'"  But  these 
jobs  are.  by  definition,  non-productive,  and 
by  supporting  them  we  shift  resources  away 
from  productive  work  somewhere  else  The 
result  is  the  destruction  of  the  productive 
base  on  which  the  CETA  employee  i  not  to 
mention  his  administrator,  and  you,  and  me) 
depends  And  unemployment  increases:  it 
doesn't  decline.  Those  of  us  in  the  Pro- 
Famlly  Coalition  recognizes  that  truth  In- 
stinctively, though  not  all  of  us  can  articu- 
late It. 

Another  thing  we  recognize  is  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  inflation  is  now  un- 
bearable. As  individuals,  families,  and 
churches,  we  can  find  ways  to  overcome  our 
personal  problems,  even  our  spouse  and 
child  abuse  mot  to  mention  high  heating 
bills).  What  we  can't  figure  out  Is  a  legal 
way  to  elude  tlie  Lax  man.  And  If  we  do  man- 
age to  save  a  dime  or  two.  Inflation  will  get 
us.  Inflation  is  the  cruelest  tax,  hitting 
hardest  those  who  are  the  object  of  con- 
cern of  the  professionals  gathered  at  Fred- 
ericksburg But  their  solution,  as  embodied 
in  those  102  calls  for  expanded  government 
will  make  taxation  and  inflation  worse,  and 
even  if  the  programs  work,  the  poor  and 
elderly  will  be  worse  off  than  before 

Which  brings  us  to  another  important 
point:  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  gov- 
ernment programs  work.  We  have  had  almost 
forty  years  now  of  welfare  and  transfer  pay- 
ments. Yet  the  goal  is  never  reached  Wives 
are  now  being  beaten  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever;  more  teenage  girls  than  ever  be- 
fore are  getting  pregnant:  abortions  are  on 
the  rise;  venereal  disease  is  rampant;  old 
people  are  neglected  and  abandoned,  and 
can't    pay   their   heating   bills. 

And  what  Is  the  solution  offered  by  the 
social  worker?  More  public  service  litiga- 
tion to  assert  the  rights  of  women  against 
their  husbands;  more  sex  education  for 
teenagers;  provision  of  contraceptives  to 
teens  and  pre-teens:  government-funded 
abortions:  government  programs  to  fulfill 
the  roles  children  once  played  towards  their 
aged  parents;  well-intentioned  regulation. 
whose  effect  is  to  curtail  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  to  increase  inflation  land  thus  the  cost 
of  fuel).  In  every  case,  the  failure  of  gov- 
ernment is  seen  as  an  argument  for  more 
of  it.  We  see  it  differently:  government  has 
failed  and  its  failure  is  excuse  enough  to  cut 
It  off. 

To  some  extent  that  attitude  is  condi- 
tioned by  our  recognition  that  manv  of  the 
problems  that   face   humanity  are   not  sus- 


ceptible of  solution.  As  an  example,  let  me 
use  the  paper  from  the  Task  Force  on  De- 
velopment Change. 

"We  must  develop  a  system  which  'plans 
for  change,'  "  we  are  told.  But  only  private, 
Incoerced  decision-making  can  do  that.  No 
governmental  program  or  institution  has 
ever  been  able  to.  and  we  don't  see  that  one 
ever  could.  There  is  something  to  be  said  for 
a  "family  impact  statement"  to  accompany 
proposed  legislation,  but  not  much.  Prepa- 
ration of  such  a  statement  would  be  consid- 
erably more  difficult  and  speculative  than 
the  preparation  of  environmental  Impact 
statements,  which  have  not  been  without 
controversy  themselves. 

Unless  a  proposal  deals  dlrectlv  with  the 
structure  of  the  family  (  •any  wornan  giving 
birth  to  more  than  two  children  shall  be 
shot  by  the  Department  of  Population  Con- 
trol") its  Impact  Is  liable  to  be  economic. 
"This  legislation  proposes  to  impose  a  quota 
on  sugar  Imports.  The  Impact  of  this  legis- 
lation on  families  will  be  to  raise  the  price 
of  the  sweetener  the  kids  sprinkle  on  their 
oatmeal;  or  maybe  It  won't  It  might  keep 
sugar  prices  down  by  weakening  the  Inter- 
national sugar  cartel."  I  have  no  trouble 
deciding  what  the  impact  will  be,  but  I 
doubt  that  my  opinion  is  unanimous. 

To  continue:  "How  can  people  be  better 
prepared  for  living  in  today's  society  as 
singles  and  as  marriage  partners?"  I  don't 
know,  and  neither  does  anyone  else.  No  doubt 
we  are  born  knowing  too  little,  and  what 
little  we  do  learn  we  learn  too  slowly  to  do 
us  much  good,  either  as  dating  teenagers 
or  as  parents.  But  what  can  be  done  about 
It?  Nothing,  by  government.  There  may  be 
some  utility  In  writing  letters  to  Ann  Land- 
ers, or  in  rap  sessions  with  other  parents  at 
Sunday  School.  But  as  soon  as  government 
enters  the  picture,  the  negative  becomes 
cloudy.  The  equation  is  changed  (along  with 
the  metaphor)  and  now  the  teacher  has  a 
set  of  answers  against  which  we  are  all  to 
be  graded.  I  don't  like  that,  and  I  dont 
know  anyone  who  does,  other  than  the  one 
with  the  answers. 

So  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  recom- 
mended solution  for  the  problem  outlined 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph  Is 
"that  the  State  Department  of  Education 
develop  and  provide  minimum  or  low  cost 
public  education  which  Includes  lamlly 
communications,  financial  management, 
credit,  responsibilities  for  own  actions, 
abuses-alcohol,  drug  abuse,  courses  in  par- 
enting." No,  thank  you.  The  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  ought  to  develop  and 
provide  public  education  that  teaches  chil- 
dren to  read,  write,  and  figure.  Until  It  has 
done  that,  it  is  ill-advised  to  tackle  the  most 
intimate  of  social  relations. 

And  what  of  non-public  education?  Totally 
absent  from  the  entire  document  Is  any 
indication  that  private  schools  can  or  ought 
to  have  any  role  In  providing  "life  manage- 
ment skills  "  And  yet  If  I  accepted  the  Idea 
that  the  schools  should  teach  my  children 
how  to  "be  responsible  In  their  decisions 
regarding  drugs,  alcohol  and  sexuality,"  1 
would  certainly  not  choose  a  public  schtx>l. 

What  does  the  TF  recommend  in  this  area? 
"Mental  Health  Agencies  need  to  develop 
outreach  services  on  a  regular  basis.  They 
also  need  to  train  local  volunteers." 

This  TF  does  raise  the  issue  of  the  "mar- 
riage tax,"  as  did  others,  and  recommends 
that  "taxes  be  equitable  and  not  penalize 
anyone  because  of  marital  status"  Easily 
said,  not  so  easily  done,  or  It  would  have 
been,  long  ago.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  sup- 
posed to  offer  the  simplistic  solutions  around 
here. 

II.   THE   PUBLIC  CONFERENCE 

Our  expectations  for  the  public  confer- 
ence were  heavily  shaped  by  our  experiences 
with  the  Internatlon  Women's  Year,  by 
what  we  hear  is  happening  with  the  WHCF 


in  other  States,  and  by  our  inability  to  get 
information  about  the  VCF  and  the  rules 
by  which  it  was  going  to  be  run.  Thotigh 
it  Is  evident,  in  retrospect,  that  no  effort 
was  made  by  radical  feminists  and  homo- 
sexuals to  'pack"  the  VCP.  I  don't  think  our 
fears  were  unreasonable 

Nor  were  the  delegates  elected  at  Fred- 
ericksburg unrepresentative.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  far  more  representative  of 
the  average  Virginian  than  the  membership 
of  the  task  forces,  and  more  representative 
than  the  delegation  that  would  have  laeen 
elected  if  we  had  not  made  a  concerted  ef- 
fort to  get  our  people  to  attend  the  confer- 
ence. 

The  elected  delegates  are  not  a  homoge- 
nous group.  They  are  the  delegates  elected 
by  a  coalition,  and  like  any  coalition,  this 
one  had  component  parts,  each  of  which 
gave  something  to  achieve  a  common  goal 
The  actions  and  attitudes  of  some  of  the 
delegates  would  not  be  my  actions  and  at- 
titudes; not  everything  that  is  In  the  state- 
ment of  principles  aligned  by  a  majority  of 
the  conference  participants  is  wholly  ac- 
ceptable to  me:  and  there  were  things  left 
out  that  I  would  have  liked  to  see  Included 
What  Is  Important  is  that  a  majority  of  the 
elected  delegates  reject  the  Idea  that  family 
life  can  only  be  protected,  promoted,  and 
nurtured  by  government.  That  is.  I  think 
the  view  of  a  majority  of  Virginians,  and  It 
is  not  obviously  the  view  of  the  majority  of 
federal  and  State  bureaucrats  who  have  such 
im{)act  on  our  lives. 

There  Is  something  else  that  has  to  be 
said  about  the  conference  That  Is  that  no 
provision  was  made  to  permit  active  par- 
ticipation by  the  registrants  in  the  develop- 
ment or  discussion  of  issues  and  answers. 
Granted  that  the  logistics  of  such  give  and 
take  are  tough  to  orchestrate.  It  is  done  all 
the  time  at  political  conventions,  at  labor 
and  professional  gatherings,  and  has  been 
done  historically  at  women  and  family  for- 
ums. The  failure  to  adopt  land  publicize) 
rules  for  conducting  the  business  of  the 
convention  added  to  our  suspicions  about 
the  conference,  and  in  the  end  provoked  the 
confrontation  that  effectively  ended  It.  It 
is  Inexcusable,  In  my  mind,  to  have  a  public 
meeting  and  not  permit  public  participation, 
unless  the  proceedings  are  explicitly  labelled 
"lecture,"  or  something  similar  Even  lec- 
turers offer  the  public  an  opportunity  for 
questions  and  answers. 

It  was  also  unclear  (and  still  is)  what  im- 
pact the  conference  itself  would  have  on  the 
official  report  of  the  VCF  to  the  WHCF.  We 
saw  no  way  to  have  any  Impact  on  that  re- 
port, and  so  adopted  the  expedient  of  draft- 
ing our  own  set  of  Principles,  with  which  any 
such  report  should  be  consistent.  The  result 
was  to  accentuate  the  conflict.  We  would  not 
have  had  to  do  that  If  we  had  been  offered 
an  opportunity  to  influence  task  force  find- 
ings and  final  recommendations  of  the  con- 
ference. 

The  afternoon  discussion  groups  suffered 
from  the  same  kind  of  structural  bias  that 
pervaded  the  TF  operations,  only  more  .•so 
All  "facilitators  "  were  State  employees,  and 
no  changes  were  permitted  in  the  findings 
discussed  Again,  there  were  no  rules  under 
which  discussion  could  be  carried  on,  or  rec- 
ommendations adopted.  Consequently,  some 
of  the  groups  broke  down  Into  more  confron- 
tation than  was  necessary  The  discussion 
groups  may  have  been  useful,  however,  in 
communicating  to  some  State  emoloyees 
I  who  are  too  often  Insulated  from  this  kind 
of  feedback)  Just  how  much  latent  resent- 
ment there  Is  towards  them  out  in  the  com- 
munity at  large, 

m.    FAMILT    ACTION    C80n>S 

Since  the  discussants  at  the  afternoon  rap 
sessions  are  also  the  "facilitators"  of  the 
FAGs  (I'm  sorry)  back  In  the  local  communi- 
ties, and  are  responsible  for  the  "hearings" 
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that  are  to  be  held  around  the  State  In  the 
future,  the  same  criticisms  apply  I  have  no 
direct  experience  with  any  of  the  PAGs. 
and  what  knowledge  I  have  comes  from 
friends  who  are  either  on  them  or  would  like 
to  be.  On  the  basl.s  of  their  testimony.  It 
appears  that  the  FAGs  are  already  at  work. 
are  overloaded  with  friends  of  extension 
agents,  meet  without  notice  to  task  force 
members  and  elected  delegates,  and  are  or- 
chestrating events  which  are  less  "hearings" 
than  showcases  for  expanded  governmental 
programs.  No  doubt  we  will  know  more  as 
time  goes  on.  and  I  will  try  to  keep  you  in- 
formed of  my  reaction  to  these  developments. 

IV.    THE    CONPERENCZ    REPORT 

The  writing  of  an  official  report  of  the 
VCF  has  to  stand  as  the  least  representative 
phase  of  the  entire  conference.  As  I  under- 
stand It  (and  agiin.  I  would  be  happy  to  have 
further  or  different  information) .  Dr.  Cohen 
will  take  the  results  of  the  TF  operations, 
take  whatever  she  wants  from  the  public 
conference,  and  take  whatever  she  wants 
from  the  activities  of  the  FAGs.  and  will 
write  the  official  Report  of  the  conference. 
Since  the  activities  to  date  have  produced 
a  mass  of  findings,  replete  with  duplication, 
overlap,  and  vagueness.  Dr.  Cohen  will  have 
an  essentially  free  hand.  That  Is  unfortunate. 
In  my  opinion,  the  elected  delegates  from  the 
conference  should  be  the  ones  to  write  the 
official  report,  perhaps  operating  on  the  same 
mass  of  material.  At  the  least,  they  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  see  the  report  In 
drift,  and  approve  its  tone  and  specific 
recommendations. 

This  has  gone  on  much  longer  than  I 
Intended,  but  one  thing  has  led  to  another. 
I  hope  this  critique  will  be  taken  In  the 
spirit  In  which  It  Is  given.  I  have  no  desire 
for  confrontation,  do  not  enjoy  conflict,  and 
hope  that  all  men  and  women  of  good  will 
can  work  together  for  the  good  of  the  family 
But  I  feel  strongly  enough  about  the  princi- 
ple that  the  family  la  an  autonomous,  or- 
ganic unit,  not  really  suscentlble  to  nurture 
from  outside,  that  I  am  willing  to  make  the 
kind  of  effort  we  made  in  Fredericksburg. 
If  this  letter  can  contribute  to  making  such 
efforts  unnecessary,  so  much   the  better 

I  do  emphasize  that,  although  I  have  said 
"we"  throughout  this  letter.  I  speak  only 
for  myself  I  had  not  official  position  In  the 
Pro-Pamlly  Coalition,  and  none  In  any  of 
Its  constituent  elements.  I  am  Just  an  Inter- 
ested citizen. 

I  would  appreciate  any  additional  Informa- 
tion on  the  history  and  structure  of  the  VCF. 
and  especially  on  what  the  plans  are  for  the 
future  And  I  will  be  hapoy  to  be  of  what 
service  I  can  to  you.  now  or  In  the  future. 
Sincerely. 

Gordon  S.   Jones. 

(Prom  the  National  Catholic  Register, 
Mar.  30.  1980] 
Dialogue 
(Nancy   Roach,   sige   twenty-nine,    took   a 
Joint  degree  In  political  science  and  history 
from  the  University  of  Montana,  then  worked 
as  a  legislative  aide  to  a  United  States  Con- 
gressman In  the  nation's  capital.  While  her 
physician-husband    completed    his    medical 
training     in     the     Southwest.     Mrs.     Roach 
chaired  a  prollfe  political  action  committee 
in  Arizona. 

(The  couple  currently  lives  in  the  city  of 
Pasco  In  Washington  State's  "Trl-Cltles"  area 
and  has  thre©  children,  ranging  In  age  from 
eleven  months  to  four-and-a-half  years 

(Mrs.  Roach  recently  won  two  overwhelm- 
ing votes  to  chah-  her  area's  White  House 
Conference  on  PamlUes.  but  officials  running 
the  conference  refused  to  recognize  her  elec- 
tion and  replaced  her  with  their  own  un- 
elected  appointee.) 

RKsiSTnt.  How  did  you  get  Involved  in  the 
White  House  Family  Conference  In  your  area? 


Roach.  I  was  asked  by  a  woman  here  who 
has  been  Involved  in  pro-family  efforts  for 
many  years.  She  wanted  to  have  my  name 
placed  In  nomination  at  the  first  planning 
meeting,  Jan.   15,  to  be  the  local  chairman 

Recistes.  Why  did  you  agree  to  be  nom- 
inated? 

Roach.  I  felt  that  It  was  Important  to 
have  someone  In  a  leadership  position  who 
had  experience  in  dealing  with  pro-family 
issues  and  who  had  experience  dealing  nlth 
the  press.  And  I'm  committed  to  iimlting 
governmental  influence  In  the  family.  At  the 
first  meeting  the  vote  was  In  my  favor. 
about  one-hundred  second  meeting,  about 
one-hundred-thirty  to  twenty.  At  a  second 
meeting,  about  flve-hundred-flfty  people  sup- 
ported me,  out  of  about  six  hundred  who 
were  present. 

REGISTER.  The  pro-family  people  have 
been  described  in  the  national  press  as 
right-wing  archconservatives.  bigots  and 
racists,  to  mention  a  few  of  the  accusations 
by  their  opponents,  such  as  the  pro-abor- 
tion Boston  Globe  columnist  Ellen  Good- 
man. 

Roach.  The  majority  of  the  people  at  our 
local  conference  and  throughout  the  state 
of  Washington  sent  the  word  to  Washington. 
DC.  that  we  want  a  reduction  in  govern- 
mental programs  and  we  want  control  re- 
turned to  the  people.  Rights  that  were  orig- 
inally granted  to  the  people  have  been  lim- 
ited and  in  some  cases  eliminated  by  the 
judiciary  and  the  federal  bureaucracy.  This 
concern  was  the  bond  that  united  us  more 
than  any  other  issue.  This  couldn't  be  char- 
acterized as  an  extremist  position,  by  any 
means. 

Register.  Jim  Guy  Tucker,  the  man  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  to  be  national 
chairman  of  the  family  conference,  has  been 
quoted  in  the  press  that  "right  wing" 
groups  want  to  "blltzkrelg."  "steamroller" 
and  "poison"  the  family  conferences.  He 
has  also  been  quoted  as  being  "alarmed"  at 
"the  racists"  and  "bigots" — apparently  ref- 
erences to  people  like  yourself. 

Roach.  That's  so  ironic.  In  our  state, 
control  of  the  delegate  selection  process 
comes  from  the  governor.  Dixy  Lee  Ray,  and 
her  apptolntees.  The  people  haven't  even 
been  allowed  to  select  the  majority  of  dele- 
gates. I  understand  this  is  also  true  na- 
tionally. What  our  detractors  are  actually 
disturbed  about  is  that  at  the  local  confer- 
ences we  stayed  involved,  we  worked  within 
the  system,  we  turned  out  in  large  numbers 
and  we  beat  them.  We  stUl  managed  to 
pass  our  most  Important  pro-family  resolu- 
tions. We  didn't  boycott  the  local  confer- 
ences or  stay  away  to  plan  otir  own.  To 
think  that  the  supposedly  impartial  na- 
tional head  of  this.  Mr.  Tucker,  would  be 
so  willing  to  attribute  base  motives  to  peo- 
ple against  the  massive  federal  bureauc- 
racy— I  have  to  say  that's  really  unfortunate 
for  him  to  behave  that  way. 

Register.  You  mentioned  bureaucrats  lim- 
iting or  eliminating  rights  a  moment  ago. 

Roach.  Such  as  the  rights  of  parents  to 
educate  their  children  according  to  their  own 
values  and  their  religious  beliefs.  We've  seen 
the  Department  of  HEW — or  now  it  would 
be  the  federal  Department  of  Education- 
promoting  what  it  calls  "values  clarification" 
and  sex  education  programs  that  are  noth- 
ing but  the  repetition  of  Planned  Parent - 
hood's  attacks  on  the  family  and  all  tradi- 
tional values.  And  In  the  area  of  parental 
consent,  the  Judiciary  says  that  parents  don  t 
even  have  to  be  informed  that  Planned  Par- 
enthood and  similar  groups  are  engaged  in 
giving  their  children  contraceptives  and 
abortions. 

In  addition,  looking  to  the  future,  we're 
concerned  about  the  position  promoted  oy 
the  federal  Government  during  the  Interna- 
tional Ifear  of  the  Child  that  would  elevate 
children's  rights  to  the  status  of  rights  tra- 
ditionally granted  only  to  adults. 


Register.  Are  you  saying  that  children  have 
the  right  to  life  and  sho\ildn't  be  aborted, 
but  they  dcn't  have  any  other  rights? 

Roach.  I'm  saying  that  In  a  healthy  fam- 
ily setting,  parents  know  better  about  their 
children's  welfare  than  the  children  do.  The 
parents'  rights  to  guidance  of  their  children 
work  to  the  benefit  of  the  children  In  char- 
acter formation  If  the  family  setting  Is  un- 
healthy, there  are  better  ways  to  help  the 
children  than  to  create  a  set  of  rights  for 
them  traditionally  available  only  to  adults. 
The  tone  of  the  "child's  rights"  advocates  is 
that  in  the  rearing  of  children,  they  should 
somehow  be  kept  free  from  any  Instruction 
from  parents  so  they  can  be  completely  free 
of  any  outside  Influence  In  making  choices. 
The  Implication  is  that  parental  influence  is 
somehow  bad.  that  children  should  be  raised 
in  a  vacuum. 

Register.  You  mean,  a  vacuum  away  from 
the  parents'' 

Roach.  That's  right,  then  the  Government 
can  step  into  the  vacuum  and  provide  Its 
own  form  of  guidance  Perhaps  the  clearest 
example  of  this  is  the  Idea  being  established 
by  the  US  Supreme  Court,  dealing  with  the 
1 1979 1  Massachusetts  case,  that  a  Judge  can 
decide  better  than  the  parents  about  whether 
a  minor  daughter  can  have  an  abortion. 

Register.  Name  another  family  problem. 

Roach.  The  size  of  the  tax  burden  that 
parents  currently  face,  that  oftentimes  re- 
quires mothers  to  take  a  Job  away  from 
the  home,  and  this  has  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  family.  A  big  Issue  that  was  addressed 
locally  in  our  conference  was  inflation  and 
the  tax  burden  and  there  was  a  resolution 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget. 

Register  Most  of  what  you've  been  saying 
doesn't  seem  to  have  been  any  concern  at 
all  of  officials  charged  with  running  the 
conferences,  or  with  some  official-sounding 
voices  in  the  press  on  what  the  conference 
goals  should  be.  I  saw  one  bureaucrat  in  your 
area  expressing  the  hope  that  you'd  deal  with 
consumer  affairs.  The  pro-abortion  feminists 
say  j'ou  have  no  business  talking  about  abor- 
tion or  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 

And  John  Carr.  a  conference  official  and 
former  U  S.  Catholic  Conference  staffer,  was 
Just  paraphrased  in  The  National  Catholic 
Reporter  a.s  saying  that  you  could  do  little 
about  abortion  or  the  ERA.  but  could  better 
focus  on  such  matters  as  "flexible  working 
hours." 

Roach.  You  have  to  ask  what  is  more  vital 
than  the  integrity  of  the  family,  which  is 
under  such  attack  today  by  the  pro-abortlon- 
on-demand  militants  and  other  anti-family 
advocates  Failure  to  have  flexible  workln? 
hours  is  certainly  not  the  most  direct  cause 
of  the  threats  to  the  family  today,  and  I  think 
Mr.  Carr  knows  that  as  well  as  anyone  else. 
It's  true,  all  indicators  of  the  happiness  or 
harmony  of  a  people  must  be  studied,  but 
consumer  affairs  is  hardly  the  key  to  the 
condition  of  the  family  today. 

You  have  to  ask  what  Is  more  pertinent  to 
families  than  the  protection  of  children,  or 
than  the  relationship  of  children  to  their 
parents.  A  good  number  of  the  problems  cur- 
rently facing  families  are  related  to  the  moral 
fiber  of  our  nation  as  a  whole  When  we  talk 
about  Increases  in  the  divorce  rate,  increase 
in  teen-age  pregnancy,  in  sexual  activity 
among  teen-agers — I  Just  heard  there's  a  one- 
hundred-seventeen  per  cent  Increase  in 
couples  living  together  outside  marriage  since 
1970,  I  think  that's  the  figure— all  of  these 
things  in  turn  generate  serious  problems 
within  the  family.  They  directly  affect  the 
heart  of  the  family. 

Suicide  is  on  the  increase,  child  abuse  is 
climbing  dramatically.  Our  mental  health 
hospitals  are  filled  to  overflowing  All  this 
tells  us  that  the  family  unit  is  falling  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  outside  challenges, 
and  it  needs  help.  And  Mr  Carr  thinks  It's 
more  appropriate  to  talk  about  flexible  work- 
ing   hours   and   overlook    a    Judicial   system 
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creating  a  structure  whereby  Judges  control 
sixteen-year-olds'  abortions,  with  the  pa- 
rents left  out  in  the  cold? 

Register.  An  editorial  in  The  Seattle 
Times  commented  that  Jimmy  Carter  hardly 
had  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  having  all  these 
conferences  In  order  to  learn  what's  trou- 
bling the  family,  and  that  social-work  pro- 
fessionals essentially  Just  talking  to  each 
other  only  give  the  illusion  that  something 
Important  Is  being  done. 

Roach.  Ihat  was  first-rate. 

Familt  Valttes 
(By  Dexter  Duggan) 

Washington. — The  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Families,  conceived  four  years  ago 
to  try  to  deflect  the  heat  of  the  abortion 
issue  from  Presidential  hopeful  Jimmy  Car- 
ter, is  currently  arousing  considerable  re- 
sentment toward  the  resident  of  the  White 
House,   Jimmy   Carter. 

Across  the  nation,  pro-family  activists 
complain  there  is  a  conscious  campaign  of 
suppression  directed  at  them  by  appointed 
officials  and  bureaucrats  from  the  White 
House  level  on  down. 

The  situation  appears  quite  different  from 
some  portrayals  in  major  news  media:  that 
an  unscrupulous  force  of  arch -conservatives 
would  steal  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families   away   from  the   American   people. 

Instead,  the  story  is  repeatedly  told  that 
officials — often  government  employees — who 
were  appointed  to  run  states'  family  con- 
ferences, have  been  engaging  in  undemo- 
cratic tactics  to  insure  that  pro-family  ad- 
herents don't  win  the  representation  Justi- 
fied by  their  numbers  and  participation. 

Traditionalists  complain  of  arbitrary, 
elaborate  and  frequently-changing  rules  es- 
tablished by  White  House  conference  offi- 
cials to  undercut  a  pro-family  majority  in 
state  after  state. 

One  pro-family  activist  resentfully  com- 
pared these  tactics  to  a  hypothetical  situa- 
tion to  which  the  Republican  Party  would 
bar  New  York  City  Jewish  voters  from  the 
polls  on  election  day  simply  because  they 
traditionally  havp  hlg>i  political  participa- 
tion and  tend  to  vote  for  liberal  Democrats 

Four  years  ago.  trying  to  escape  criticism 
over  his  stand  that  the  US.  Supreme  Court's 
abortion-on-demand  rulings  shouldn't  be 
changed,  Jimmy  Carter  proposed  an  inten- 
sive effort  to  determine  what  troubles  the 
American  family,  .so  families  could  be  helped. 

After  various  controversies  the  heralded 
family  conference  finally  got  underway  In 
the  states  in  recent  months,  to  culminate  in 
three  regional  conferences  this  summer  In 
Baltimore,  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles. 

But  many  people  soon  began  complaining 
that  officials  directing  local  conferences  ap- 
peared to  be  less  concerned  with  discovering 
what  troubled  families  than  they  were  with 
promoting  a  predetermined  viewpoint  shared 
by  many  government  careerists. 

In  Washington  state,  pro-family  leader 
Nancy  Roach  said  a  state  bureaucrat  told  re- 
porters that  the  early  successes  of  pro-fam- 
ily people  in  states  like  Virginia  made  the 
bureaucrats  decide  they  had  to  take  away 
from  the  people's  control  the  selection  of  the 
majority  of  delegates  for  the  three  regional 
conferences. 

(Washington's  Trl-Clty  Herald  reported 
that  family  conference  official  Dick  Westgard 
said  that  after  the  results  in  other  state  con- 
ferences like  Virginia's,  where  pro-family 
people  scored  heavy  successes,  officials  de- 
cided that  having  "a  particular  group  so 
heavily  represented  does  not  provide  for  di- 
versity and  does  not  meet  national  guide- 
lines .  .  .") 

Mary  Drlggs.  of  Baltimore,  secretary  of 
United  Families  of  America,  told  The  Regis- 
ter in  a  telephone  interview:  "All  over  the 
country,  governors  have  appointed  someone 


like  a  social  worker  with  a  liberal  point  of 
view  to  control  everything  "  in  preparations 
for  states'  conferences. 

In  Maryland,  she  said.  It  was  originally 
announced  that  twenty  delegates  would  be 
elected  and  ten  appointed  to  attend  their  re- 
gional conference,  but  the  number  of  dele- 
gates to  be  chosen  by  the  people  was  later 
cut  in  half,  to  ten.  while  ten  were  added  to 
the  selectlon-by-appolntment  column. 

Mrs.  Drlggs  said  that  after  pro-family  peo- 
ple won  all  ten  of  the  elected  delegate  spots 
in  Maryland.  It  was  announced  there  would 
be  "supplemental"  elections.  "I've  never 
heard  of  it  in  a  free  country,  to  reopen  the 
polls  when  you  don't  like  the  results."  she 
said. 

A  worker  with  a  pro-family  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington. DC,  referring  to  the  national  situa- 
tion, told  The  Register:  "The  conference  is 
not  running  anything  at  all  as  sm(X)thly  as 
they  (appointed  officials  and  planners) 
wanted  it  to.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal 
of  resistance  from  people  who  feel  tradi- 
tional family  views  are  being  short- 
changed ...  In  several  states  the  confer- 
ences are  being  sued  .  .  .  The  suits  go  right 
to  the  heart  of  what's  happening." 

In  Arizona,  pro-family  leader  Shirley 
Whltlock  said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that 
pro-family  people  elected  delegates  favorable 
to  their  view  at  all  six  of  the  Arizona  meet- 
ings. She  said  the  local  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Women  was  asking  the  governor,  "to 
throw  out  all  the  delegates  we've  elected" 
because  they  didn't  represent  homosexual 
and  other  types  of  groupings  favored  by 
NOW. 

Mrs.  Whltlock  said  that  at  family  confer- 
ences around  the  nation,  activists  for  NOW 
and  similar  anti -tradition  groups,  with  the 
support  of  government  planners  and  bureau- 
crats, were  pushing  to  redefine  the  concept 
of  "family"  to  include  homosexual,  bisexual 
and  unmarried  heterosexual  partners.  The 
antl-traditlonallsts  were  claiming  the  day  of 
the  Judeo-Christlan  family  pattern  is  over, 
she  said. 

Once  again,  complaints  are  being  made — 
as  they  were  during  the  preparations  for,  and 
staging  of,  the  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence in  1977 — that  militant  feminists  can't 
win  unless  the  rules  are  especially  rewritten 
to  give  them  preference. 

Militant  feminists  are  saying  that  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  concept  of  "fam- 
ily" is  an  important  goal  Betty  Friedan  re- 
cently wrote  that  the  "second  feminist 
agenda,  the  agenda  for  the  Eighties,  must 
call  for  the  restructuring  of  the  institution 
of  home  and  work."  She  approvingly  quoted 
the  head  of  NOW's  Legal  Defense  and  Educa- 
tion Fund  on  "the  inevitability  of  continu- 
ing future  change  in  the  relationships  and 
roles  of  men.  women  and  children  within 
families." 

NOW  president  Eleanor  Smeal  wrote  last 
fall  that  her  group.  In  fighting  for  homo- 
sexuals, "cannot  and  will  not  stand  by  while 
others  try  to  deny  lesbians  and  gay  men  their 
rights  or  exploit  and  persecute  them  for  their 
own  fascist  ends." 

Pro-family  activists  who  thought  the  gov- 
ernment wanted  to  learn  their  views  said 
they  were  especially  chagrined  that  family 
conference  officials  seemed  not  only  to  want 
to  rebuff  their  views,  but  also  to  Impose  the 
very  views  the  pro-family  people  say  are 
destroying  the  family— such  as  the  legitimi- 
zation of  permissive  abortion  and  elimina- 
tion of  parental  consent. 

It  appeared  that  through  bureaucratic  fiat 
only  about  one-third  of  family  conference 
delegates  from  various  states  would  be 
elected,  while  the  other  two-thirds  would  be 
appointed  through  one  procedure  or  another 

One  prollfer  suggested  that  since  the  final 
recommendations  of  the  conferences  would 
probably  be  filed  away  and  forgotten  any- 


way it  would  seem  smarter  p<Hltlc»Ily  for 
the  White  House  to  allow  the  pro-family 
people  to  win  whatever  they  (airly  could  so 
they  d  be  content  and  believe  the  President 
really  desired  their  input 

But  the  way  things  are  working  out,  be 
continued,  the  White  House  actually  seemed 
t3  want  to  build  up  substantial  resentmenls 
among  pro-family  activists  convinced  they'd 
been  suppressed  by  Carter-guided  elltlsto — 
a  resentment  more  than  likely  to  be  vented 
this  fall  at  the  poll*. 

(Prom  the  Richmond  TimeB-DiqMktch.  Nov. 
29,  19791 
Familt  Attais 

For  the  second  time  in  recent  years,  gov- 
ernment officialdom  across  the  country  Is 
cranking  up  a  major  series  of  conferences 
challenging  traditional  mores  in  the  private 
lives  of  families  In  November  1977.  a  loud 
majority  of  delegates  to  the  National  Wom- 
en's Conference  gave  booming  endorsements 
to  liberal  policies  on  abortion,  the  notion  of 
"homosexual  rights."  the  profxjBed  Elqual 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and 
to  many  new  profKssals  for  government  in- 
tervention into  domestic  life.  Including  fed- 
eral programs  for  battered  vrtves  and  t*x- 
subsidlzed  day  care  centers  for  children. 
Miffed  by  this  outcome,  the  minority  of  so- 
cial conservatives  at  that  gathering  pro- 
tested that  the  structure  and  rules  of  the 
conference  had  been  arranged  so  as  to  pro- 
vide for  dominance  by  feminists. 

Another  organized  national  discourse  on 
family  life  began  this  month  in  Fredericks- 
burg, where  Virginians  assembled  for  the  na- 
tion's first  statewide  assembly  preliminary 
to  next  summer's  White  House  Conference 
on  Families,  called  by  Presldnet  Carter.  Pro- 
fessionals from  the  social-service  bureauc- 
racies had  dominated  the  "task  forces"  that 
had  been  meeting  for  several  months  to  pre- 
pare for  the  Fredericksburg  gathering.  Yet 
when  the  Virginia  conference  was  over,  the 
elite  of  the  social-work  establishment  found 
itself  stung  by  a  strong  and  unexpected  dem- 
onstration of  dissent  Supporters  of  the 
more  traditional  notions  of  family  life  at- 
tended the  conference  In  the  greatest  num- 
bers and  succeeded  in  electing  from  their 
group  22  of  the  24  delegates  chosen  to  rep- 
resent the  commonwealth  at  the  national 
conference. 

Governor  Dalton  will  complete  the  dele- 
gation by  appointing  another  dozen  mem- 
bers. The  conservatives  meanwhile  are  cele- 
brating only  a  partial  victory,  because  they 
say  the  Virginia  conference's  report  to  state 
and  federal  officials  will  be  controlled  not  by 
the  elected  delegates  but  by  the  conference's 
organizers 

The  primary  matter  of  contention  at  this 
stage  of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  is  the  very  definitinn  of  "family." 
The  traditionalists  Insist  that  a  family  "con- 
sists of  persons  who  are  related  by  blood, 
marriage  or  adoption  "  Others  are  pressing 
to  have  "family"  status  acknowledged  as  ap- 
plying to  men  and  women  Joined  outside  of 
wedlock  in  "living  together  relationships."  to 
"gay  couples,"  to  "lesbian  and  other  shared 
households,"  to  avant-garde  communes,  and 
so  forth. 

Apace  with  the  gollop  of  social  change  and 
concomitant  habits  of  tolerance  during  re- 
cent years,  such  unconventional  living  ar- 
rangements have  become  more  common- 
place But  their  mere  proliferation  does  not 
make  them  authentic  "families. "  Through 
the  eyes  of  commonsense.  a  pair  of  lesbians 
living  together  can  be  seen  as  no  more  a 
true  example  of  a  family  than  a  threesome-of 
college  students  sharing  an  apartment  or  a 
brigade  of  soldiers  billeted  together.  The  tr»- 
dltionallsts  correctly  Insist  on  their  defini- 
tion as  the  first  bulwark  In  protecting  the 
integrity  and  primacy  of  the  family  as  a 
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■oclsl  unit.  That  Insistence  no  more  tends 
to  deny  "rights"  to  homosexuals  than  it 
do«B  to  college  roommates  or  to  soldiers. 

The  second  major  controversy  Is  over  the 
role  of  government  In  family  life  The  con- 
terence  organizers  tend  to  have  a  vested  In- 
terest In  government  Intervention  Into  do- 
mestic matters,  and  no  doubt  most  of  them 
are  convinced  that  such  intervention  Is  near- 
ly always  benign  The  conservative  forces 
are  expressing  a  sensible  stceptlclsm  about 
suggestions  that  Uncle  Sam  don  the  nanny's 
apron. 

As  further  hearings  and  meetings  leading 
up  to  next  summer's  White  House  confer- 
ence take  place,  they  will  be  worthy  of  car»- 
ful  attention  by  beads  of  families.  For  the 
conference  represents  a  considerable  move- 
ment to  put  more  responsibility  for  "hu- 
man services  "  In  the  bands  of  government, 
a  movement  that  could  weaken  the  social 
bonds  of  the  family  even  as  it  professes  to  be 
the  family's  great  protector." 

[Prom  the  Chattanooga  News-Free  Press, 

Mar.  12.  1980] 

Oeorcia  Family  Meet  Described  As  "Fabce  " 

To  the  families  of  Georgia: 

Saturday.  March  8.  the  devil  rode  rampant 
In  Georgia,  striking  down  traditional  family 
lifestyles. 

I  was  a  delegate  on  the  ballot  for  the 
Georgia  White  House  Conference  on  families. 
Here  are  some  resolutions  that  are  final  and 
they  will  be  sent  to  Washington,  D.C.  as  rep- 
resenting the  families  of  Georgia: 

(1)  Homosexuals  are  a  family! 

(2)  Homosexuals  are  a  minority  family — 
so  they  will  get  extra  funding  and  priorities 
as  a  minority  group,  which  means  if  this  is 
passed  In  Washington  you  will  be  seeing 
homosexuals  teaching  our  children  in  school 
and  expressing  their  lifestyles.  This  will  be 
mandatory. 

(3)  More  liberal  abortions  law  with  greatly 
Increased  funding  for  free  abortions. 

(4)  More  funding  of  family  planning  pro- 
grams. As  you  already  know,  any  girl  11  and 
older  can  have  an  abortion  or  receive  con- 
traceptives at  our  health  clinics  without 
parental  consent  They  want  the  law  changed 
so  that  any  8-year-old  can  receive  family 
planning,  most  probably  in  our  public  ele- 
mentary schools. 

(5)  More  funding  and  greatly  enlarged 
day-care  center  programs  to  get  more  moth- 
ers out  of  the  home. 

(6)  A  mandatory  four-day  work  week,  an- 
other ploy  to  get  more  mothers  out  of  the 
home  and  Into  the  workforce.  A  husband 
cannot  support  a  family  on  four  days  of 
work. 

This  conference  was  a  farce  staged  and 
manipulated  by  federal  bureaucrats,  there 
were  huge  voting  blocs  from  NASW.  NEA, 
NAACP.  EGA.  HUD  and  many  other  social 
workers  The  pro-family  people  were  out- 
numbered 

There  were  10  workshops  You  were  allowed 
to  go  to  only  one  workshop  of  your  choice. 
I  went  to  the  "Family  Value  System,"  which 
had  a  majority  of  Christian  pro-family 
people  When  asked  to  have  the  term  family 
defined,  the  Episcopal  minister  that  was  In 
charge  of  this  work-shop  said  that  it  was 
against  parliamentary  proceedings  and  that 
we  could  not  define  what  a  family  was. 

The  other  traditional  nominated  delegate 
from  Northwest  Georgia,  a  man.  went  to  the 
workshop  'Community  Support  for  the 
Family"  They  had  a  majority  of  Lesbians, 
social  workers,  homosexuals,  etc.  and  only 
nine  pro-family  people 

They  were  allowed  to  define  family,  and 
they  defined  It  to  Include  homosexuals 

So  40-plus  people  In  OeorRla  decided 
homosexuals  were  a  family,  for  the  whole 
state  of  Georgia. 


This  was  a  ramrod  Job.  and  it  was  spear- 
headed by  President  Carter.  Gov.  Busbee.  and 
C.  Randy  Humphreys. 

I  congratulate  Gov.  Fob  James  in  Alabama 
for  not  having  this  farce  of  a  conference 
happen   there. 

Out  of  10  delegates  only  two  traditional 
delegates  were  picked;  the  other  eight  were 
liberal  radicals  Gov.  Busbee  still  has  to  pick 
26  more  delegates. 

I  Implore  all  the  Christian  traditional 
families  to  write  Gov.  Busbee,  Mr.  Hum- 
phreys, an  your  local  state  and  federal  rep- 
resentatives telling  your  opposition  to  these 
resolutions,  and  asking  him  to  pick  pro- 
family  delegates  to  represent  the  good  Chris- 
tian people  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Humphreys  can  be  reached  at  the  office 
of  the  governor,  Georgia  State  Capitol,  At- 
lanta, Ga.  20334. 

For  your  families,  please  stop  this  on- 
slaught against  Christian  values. 

[From  the  Atlanta  (Ga. )   Journal.  Mar.   12, 

1980] 

State  Conference  Says  Homosexual  Family 

Can  Be  Healthy  Environment 

(By  Susan  Wells) 

Athens. — A  statewide  conference  that  has 
spaw^ned  some  controversy  has  voted  to  tell 
the  White  House  that  the  homosexual  family 
pattern  Is  a  viable  lifestyle 

Meeting  in  Athens  last  weekend,  the  Geor- 
gia White  House  Conference  on  Families 
voted  on  a  wide-ranging  list  of  priorities  for 
President  Carter  to  consider  In  policies  on 
families. 

Among  them  was  a  resolution  to  encourage 
community  support  for  the  family  and  to  en- 
hance healthy  family  living. 

The  conference  encouraged  federal,  state 
and  local  governments  to  "develop  mecha- 
nisms to  enhance  community  understanding 
of  and  appreciation  for  the  variety  of  family 
patterns  possible.  Among  these  are  the  nu- 
clear family,  the  adoptive  family,  the  foster 
family  and  the  single-parent  family." 

The  conference  then  passed  a  special  reso- 
lution to  Include  homosexual  families  in  that 
list  of  diverse  family  patterns. 

"I  think  this  will  be  the  most  controversial 
issue  dealt  with  by  the  conference  I  have  al- 
ready started  receiving  telegrams  on  that  one 
from  the  people  who  are  upset,"  said  Randy 
Humphrey,  state  coordinator  of  the  confer- 
ence 

But,  he  said,  the  action  of  the  conference 
is  binding,  and  the  resolution  on  homosexual 
families  would  be  sent  to  Washington  no 
matter  what  the  reaction. 

The  conference  also  passed  resolutions  fa- 
voring daycare  for  children  of  working  moth- 
ers and  for  mothers  on  welfare,  increased  aid 
for  the  elderly,  emphasis  on  the  family  in 
education,  more  consideration  for  families 
in  the  legal  system,  support  for  crisis  centers 
for  battered  wives  and  children  and  sugges- 
tions for  families  on  how  to  use  the  media 
to  enhance  their  families. 

The  conference  wtis  marred  by  a  hot  con- 
troversy between  the  organizers  of  the  con- 
ference, feminists  and  other  liberal  groups 
and  a  group  of  conservative  women 

The  conservative  women,  representing  such 
groups  as  the  Eagle  Forum.  Mothers  on  the 
March  and  Stop-ERA,  complained  that  they 
were  shut  out  of  the  voting  for  delegates  to 
attend  the  Washington  family  conference  In 
June  and  shut  out  of  discussions  on  the  var- 
ious Issues  at  the  Georgia  conference 

"I  am  .ippalled  that  this  country  is  suc- 
cumbing to  pressure  from  these  radical 
groups,"  said  Sue  Deadwller.  state  coordina- 
tor for  the  Eagle  Forum,  a  group  of  antl-fem- 
Inlsts  headed  by  Phyllis  Schafly  of  Illinois 

"The  pro-family  groups  were  squelched 
The   conference   was   so   controlled   by   the 


radicals  that  It  could  not  be  representative 
of  the  thinking  statewide,"  she  said. 

Polly  Williams,  another  conservative  par- 
ticipant, said,  "The  conference  was  so  mixed 
up.  If  you  were  a  feminist,  everything  was 
fine.  But  we  weren't  given  anything  in  ad- 
vance We  didn't  know  who  to  vote  for  or 
what  Issues  would  be  discussed 

"I  was  disillusioned.  The  views  that  came 
out  of  this  thing  were  not  representative  of 
pro-family  people."  Mrs.  Williams  said.  She 
said  she  and  some  of  her  colleagues  were  not 
allowed  to  leave  their  workshop  to  vote  for 
delegates,  and  when  they  tried  to  turn  their 
ballots  in  late,  they  were  not  accepted. 

But  Ruth  Lee.  chair  of  the  elections  com- 
mittee and  director  of  the  County  Welfare 
Association,  said  every  effort  was  made  to  In- 
clude everyone's  point  of  view  in  the  Athens 
conference. 

"If  their  feeling  (the  conservatives)  had 
been  the  feeling  of  the  conference,  you  would 
have  seen  their  delegates  elected."  Mrs  Lee 
said.  Several  of  the  alternates,  but  none  of 
the  delegates,  represented  the  conservative 
position 

Feminist  Action  Alliance  President  Kav 
Kornmeler  said  she  was  pleased  with  the  way 
the  conference  came  out  and  the  fact  that 
the  conservative  women  were  not  able  to 
control  it  "Their  agenda  was  to  get  the  con- 
ference shut  down"  Ms   Kornmeler  said 

"We  certainly  think  their  point  of  view 
should  be  Included.  They  were  not  shut  out. 
If  anything,  they  seemed  more  organized 
than  us  (feminists) ."  she  said. 

The  feminists  and  the  conservatives  did 
agree  on  one  thing — that  the  conference  was 
poorly  organized. 

March  21,  1980. 

Dear  Governor  Dreyfits:  I  am  writing  to 
you  In  regards  to  the  Wis  Gov's  Conference 
on  Children  and  Families  You  were  not 
there  as  I  was  and  so  I  request  that  you 
take  the  time  to  give  consideration  to  what 
I  have  to  say  I  do  not  Intend  to  advocate 
for  one  side  or  the  other  as  far  as  the  deci- 
sions that  came  out  of  the  conference,  my 
concern  is  In  regards  as  to  how  the  confer- 
ence was  conducted. 

Individuals  were  initially  grouped  into 
small  groups  and  they  were  led  In  these 
groups  by  trained  Facilitators.  Individuals 
who  had  received  intensive  training  at  work- 
shops prior  to  the  Conference  The  Institute 
of  Cultural  Affairs,  1016  North  9th  Street. 
Milwaukee,  was  the  group  that  trained  the 
facilitators  for  the  role  they  played  In  the 
Gov's  Conference.  (Documentation  avail- 
able) 

A  key  word  In  the  role  of  the  facilitator 
was  to  bring  the  group  thev  were  In  charge 
of  to  a  consensus  It  should  be  noted  that 
when  my  husband,  an  educated  adult,  a 
physician,  suggested  that  his  group  resolve 
Issues  by  voting  he  was  reprimanded  as 
though  he  were  a  child  by  the  facilitator. 
This  effectlv-'v  Isolated  him  from  his  group 
as  this  was  done  with  great  emotion  deter- 
ring anvone  else  from  nuttln?  themselves 
In  a  position  to  be  the  obiect  of  such  disci- 
plinary action  by  their  facilitator  Question? 
What  is  wrong  with  voting'  The  facilitator 
took  this  opportunltv  to  make  it  clear  that 
they  were  hunting  for  a  consensus  and  that 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  will  of  the 
majority  this  was  reneated  often  I  was  In  a 
position  to  visit  manv  different  groups  and 
observed  the  same  tactic  being  used  con- 
sistently Question'  Other  states  allowed 
their  delegates  to  dlsruss  the  Issue  of  how 
they  would  define  famllv,  this  freedom  was 
denied  Wis  delegates,  why' 

You  addressed  the  Conference  and  asked 
us  to  respect  diversity  tn  the  Conference  di- 
versity was  not  permitted,  delegates  were  at 
all  times  directed  by  facilitators  to  dismiss 
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diversity    and   come    to    a    level    where   they 
could  agree  not  to  disagree. 

Sir.  when  we  agree  not  to  disagree  on  is- 
sues that  deal  with  opposite  views  on  moral 
Issue:;  affecting  our  families  we  have  had  our 
freedom  of  expression  taken  away  from  us. 
this  is  exactly  what  happened  to  both  sides 
on  all  Issues  at  the  Govs    conference. 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  had 
controlling  tactics  not  been  used  to  orches- 
trate the  convention  It  would  have  been  pos- 
sible for  both  sides  to  have  issued  position 
papers  that  reflected  their  views  These 
papers  may  have  not  agreed  but  they  would 
have  been  honest  and  you  would  have  seen 
the  diverse  views  you  asked  us  to  respect 

How  long  would  you  have  tolerated  this 
system?  I  saw  businessmen  cry  out  in  frus- 
tration not  over  the  results  but  the  method. 
Many  had  become  to  accept  that  the  results 
were  pre  determined  and  all  that  was  sought 
was  their  support  I  saw  grandmothers  who 
were  delegates,  come  close  to  tears  as  they 
expressed  they  had  come  to  have  in  pvit  but 
slowly  had  realized  it  was  not  possible  or 
wanted 

The  frustrations  with  the  dis-organlzation 
and  manipulative  system  became  so  Intense 
that  in  the  general  sessions  individuals  vio- 
lated the  format  and  rose  to  their  feet  to  pro- 
test. The,-  were  told  at  one  of  these  outbursts 
that  their  role  was  to  be  an  effective  lis- 
tener— rs  that  what  you  call  having  an  In- 
put. 

Individual  sections  made  reports  that  were 
distorted  in  the  final  printed  form  One  group 
wished  to  stress  worship  as  the  key  word  so 
they  said  stressing  spiritual  strengths.  It 
came  out  through  the  bureaucracy  as  weekly 
family  discussions  Another  group  wanted  to 
resist  government  Interference  and  control 
and  their  statement  wa.s  printed  up  as  more 
Government  Involvement! 

As  far  as  government  Involvement  with 
the  children  is  concerned  you  should  have 
seen  what  hapoened  at  your  conference  with 
the  children.  By  Tuesday  morning  the  ex- 
pert facilitator  in  charge  of  the  children 
was  reduced  to  an  emotional  dl.'inlay  of 
tears  after  she  apologized  for  yelling  and 
shoving  the  children  around  She  had  ad- 
mitted earlier  that  they  had  lost  control  of 
the  children.  This  Is  how  the  Gov't  can 
take  over  the  role  of  the  family  and  lose 
control  in  Just  3  days! 

I  am  not  blaming  the  Individuals  Involved 
with  the  children  for  what  happened.  It 
seemed  Inevitable  considering  the  lack  of 
organh-.atlon  and  cooperation  they  pot  For 
two  days  the  children  hung  on  to  this  proc- 
ess In  anticipation  of  the  lunch  they  were  to 
have  with  you  on  Tuesday  when  many 
planned  to  tell  yoxi  something  and  some 
even  had  some  questions  for  you  The  lunch 
for  the  children,  like  the  press  conference 
for  the  media  following  your  speech  Just 
n»ver  took   place. 

In  brief  disorganization  and  manipula- 
tion was  the  theme  of  this  conference  as  far 
as  Imolementatlon  was  concerned  A  respect 
for  diversity  of  views  was  impossible  as  an 
outcome  because  Individuals  were  coached 
to  set  aside  their  differences  and  work  from 
that  point. 

Yes.  I  have  a  position,  as  article  10  of  the 
Constitution  reads  these  rowers  (dealing 
with  families)  should  be  left  to  the  people 
and  the  states  not  a  federal  conference, 
however,  that  Is  not  the  nolnt  of  this  letter, 
mv  concern  here  Is  that  both  sides  were  had! 

It  was  my  nrlvllege  to  also  attend  an  ad- 
vance national  plannln"  meeting  on  this  con- 
ference and  I  would  be  glad  to  share  with 
you  how  sneclfic  discussion  at  that  meeting 
also  centered  on  how  to  control  this  con- 
ference. T  ask  you  to  serlouslv  consider  mv 
comments  and  challenge  them  If  you  wish, 
I  stand  orepared  to  document  my  posi- 
tion as  I  see  it. 

Respectfully. 

JiL  Wilson. 
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(From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Mar.  21,  1980] 
Family  Delegate  Resolotion   OK'd 

The  House  narrowly  passed  a  resolution 
Thursday  calling  for  "the  free  and  open  elec- 
tion "  of  delegates  to  the  1980  White  House 
Conference  on  Families. 

The  vote  on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
50.  which  now  goes  to  the  Senate  was  37 
to  30  The  measure  is  sponsored  by  Rep. 
Wendy  Ungricht,  R-Boise. 

HCR50  Iso  says  that  people  should  have 
equal  opportunity  to  become  delegate  to 
the  conferences  "whatever  their  race.  sex. 
religion,  political  affiliation,  age.  Ideological 
orientation  or  economic  group." 

The  measure  criticized  "random  selection 
of  delegates"  as  a  thin  disguise  for  planning 
Committee  appolnt.ment  amounting  to  a 
100  percent-appointed  delegation  by  disal- 
lowing Individual  participation  through  peer 
election." 

Ungricht  said  free  and  open  election  oi 
delegates  was  the  only  way  to  ensure  that 
Idaho's  delegates  support  what  she  called  the 
traditional  concept  of  the  family  as  a  unit 
related  by  blood,  through  marriage  or  adop- 
tion. 

She  said  the  Carter  administration's  rulei 
for  the  family  conferences,  which  will  be  held 
across  the  nation  this  summer,  call  for  in- 
clusion of  delegates  representing  "diverse 
family  forms."  She  indicated  that  could  in- 
clude delegates  who  are  homosexuals. 

Ungricht  said  she  has  never  said  Gov.  John 
Evans  would  appoint  homtsexual  delegates, 
as  reports  earlier  this  week  Implied. 

"I  have  no  personal  quarrel  with  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  governor,"  she  said.  "My  quar- 
rel Is  with  the  system  itself.  Statements  sug- 
gesting that  I  believe  the  governor  would 
atjpoint  a  homosexual  delegate  to  the  White 
House  Conference  are  an  obvious  attempt  to 
sensationalize  the  Issue." 

She  also  said  HCRSO's  "free  and  open  elec- 
tion" of  delegates  need  not  cause  the  state 
extrp.  expense. 

Other  states  have  held  conventions  for  se- 
lection of  delegates,  with  persons  attending 
paying  a  fee  that  covers  expenses  of  the 
meeting,  she  said 

[Prom  the   Christian   Citizen,   Mar.   7.   19801 

White  House  Conference — Is  rr  Going  to 

BE  TWY  Revisited? 

(By  Laura  Canning) 

It  looks  like  President  Carter's  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Family  (WHCF) 
Is  shaping  Into  an  "I'W^*  revisited"  In  the 
words  of  Rosemary  Thompson,  of  Illinois,  a 
former  International  Women's  Year  Dele- 
gate (1977)  and  opponent  of  the  WHCF's 
pro-abortion  feminist  and  libertine 
leanings. 

"At  IWY  In  the  name  of  women's  rights. 
they  called  for  ERA.  abortion,  gay  rights, 
federal  day  care  .  .  to  name  a  few.  Now 
comes  the  White  House  Conference  on  Fami- 
lies and  at  the  regional  hearings  around  the 
country.  In  the  name  of  strencthenlne  the 
family,  we  (are  told  that  we)  need  ERA.  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  the  whole  ball  of 
wax  So  It  appears  that  the  'WHCF  Is  in- 
tending to  implement  the  resolutions  that 
came  out  of  IWY."  said  Thompson. 

Not  only  are  the  antl-Iife.  antl-tradltlonal- 
famlly  factions  again  represented  and  In 
charge,  there  Is  also  a  concentrated  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Conference  planners  from 
the  National  Advisory  Committee,  right  on 
down  to  the  state  planners  to  exclude  pro- 
family  organizations  and  individuals  from 
participation. 

The  National  .Advisory  Committee,  com- 
posed of  41  Carter-appointees,  is  predomi- 
nantly antl-famlly  In  outlook  Pro-life,  pro- 
family  delegates  nationwide  are  ancered 
that  the  NAC's  membership  is  not  repre- 
sentative of  grassroots  American  families, 
but  are  drawn  from  feminists  groups  and 
government    bureaucrats    with    interest    In 


greater  government  spending  and  Interven- 
tion Into  family  life.  Only  one  of  the  41  con- 
servative on  family-related  issues.  Back 
Ing  up  the  NAC  and  in  close  contact  with  tt 
is  the  Coalition  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Family,  which  Includes  the 
following  organizations:  Zero  Population 
Growth.  Planned  Parenthood.  National  Gay 
Task  Force,  the  TWCA.  American  Associa- 
tion of  Sex  Educators,  and  the  National  Al- 
liance for  Optional  Parenthood. 

DELEGATE  SELECTION    RIGGED 

A  large  part  of  the  problem  seems  to  be 
the  plain  for  delegate  selection.. Originally 
the  idea  was  that  each  state  would  elect  at 
least  30  percent  of  its  delegates  called  "peer 
election:  30  percent  was  to  be  governor-ap- 
pointed, and  the  remaining  40  percent  was 
to  be  chosen  as  the  individual  states  so 
chose.  However  when  Virginia  adoped  a  plan 
of  70  percent  peer  election  In  the  Interest  of 
democracy,  and  30  percent  appointment  by 
the  governor,  and  elected  22  out  of  24  from 
the  pro-life.  pro-family  contingency, 
WHCF  decided  It  was  time  to  employ  "New 
Speak  ".  Peer  election  was  changed  to  read 
and  mean  ""random  selection"'  ""Nomination 
forms  "  were  to  be  completed  and  returned 
to  the  state  c(X)rdinator  (appointed  by  the 
federal  government's  NAC)  who  would  then 
screen  them  to  insure  balance  among  dele- 
gates as  to  race.  sex.  marital  status,  geo- 
graphic background,  and  economic  status 
Critics  naturally  have  charged  that  ideologi- 
cal orientation  would  also  be  screened  and 
pro-life  and  pro-family  candidates  could 
neatly  be  excluded.  Conservatives  have  run 
into  constant  stumbling  blocks  with  state 
planners. 

In  Illinois,  Just  as  with  the  IWY.  deliber- 
ately p)oor  publicity  to  pro-family  groups 
regarding  date.  time,  place  and  eligibility 
of  delegates  was  common  In  fact,  a  letter 
answering  Inquiries  dated  February  1  an- 
nounced that  deadlines  for  delegate  regi- 
stration was  January  31. 

In  New  York,  one  pro-life  coordinator  from 
Brooklyn.  Evelyn  Aqulla  said  that  at  her  re- 
gional meeting  In  Fordham.  pro-life  persons 
tried  to  register,  but  were  turned  down  Mrs 
AquUa  charged  bias  both  In  selection  of  dele- 
pates  by  the  nominating  committee  and  in 
who  was  allowed  to  register  Anyone  who  In- 
dicated a  religious  preference  on  his  or  her 
resume  was  turned  down  When  the  state  co- 
ordinator. Eileen  Margolin,  an  aide  to  Gover- 
nor Carey,  was  asked  if  even  one  of  the  24 
elected  delegates  espoused  the  belief  that 
abortion  Is  a  sin  against  God  and  man.  she 
renlled  "Nobody  like  that  got  elected." 

Senator  John  Marchl  i  Rep  Staten  Island) 
who  chairs  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
has  said  that  unless  Governor  Hugh  Carey 
appoints  more  traditional  pro-family  people 
to  the  state  delegation,  he  will  urge  rejection 
of  the  state's  $200,000  budget  for  the  state 
convention. 

In  Pennsylvania,  some  pro-family  groups 
took  the  position  of  protesting  the  state  con- 
ference, while  others  decided  to  actively  par- 
ticipate in  It  and  try  to  change  It  from  with- 
in. State  planners  in  Pennsylvania  said  that 
applicants  won't  be  asked  about  political 
affiliation  or  Ideology  and  that  nothing  would 
prevent  a  single  person,  a  homosexual,  or  a 
member  of  an  unmarried  couple  or  commu- 
nal family  from  becoming  a  delegate.  State 
planner  Marian  Bass  said  Pennsylvania  Is 
looking  for  a  "balanced  delegation"  repre- 
sentative of  the  "diversity  of  families  In  the 
state." 

Maryland's  pro-famlly  group,  called  Fami- 
lies Associated  in  Maryland  (FAM) .  ran  can- 
didates in  all  five  regional  conferences  held 
In  Maryland,  with  pro-life,  pro-family  voters 
turning  out  statewide  to  elect  8  out  of  10 
FAM  de'egates  The  other  two  delegates  made 
pro-life  statements  also,  but  were  not  asso- 
ciated with  FAM  M's  Mlml  Szen.  coordinator 
of  FAM  said  Gov  Harry  Huehes  shotild  rec- 
ognize the  will  of  the  majority  and  appoint 
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the  other  20  delegates  to  represent  Maryland 
at  Che  WHFC 

The  White  House  Conference  on  the  Fam- 
ily will  culminate  all  of  Us  slate  meetings  at 
three  national  sessions  in  Baltimore.  Minne- 
sota, and  Los  Angeles  in  June  and 
July  Even  if  pro-life  forces  do  manage 
a  majority  of  persons  representing  tra- 
ditional family  values  as  delegates,  the  risk 
remains  that  the  outcome  in  pro-family  rep- 
resentation is  still  dependent  upon  governors' 
appointments  and  the  benevolence  or  an- 
tagonism of  state  planners  in  the  'random 
selection"  jrocess.  And  e\en  If  pro-family, 
pro-life  won  out  there,  the  fact  remains  that 
It  IS  stlU  the  bureaucrats',  and  feminists',  the 
population  planners'  conference.  The  oppo- 
sition can  pull  the  VffY  stunt  at  the  last  min- 
ute and  elect  enough  "at  large"  delegates  to 
tip  the  scale  back  their  way  again.  The  lib- 
erals may  be  in  control  of  the  microphones 
when  the  Big  Three  meetings  occur  this  sum- 
mer, and  have  proven  in  Houston  at  IWY 
to  be  master  manipulators  of  twisting  par- 
liamentary procedure,  thus  effectively  muf- 
fling pro-lifers  even  if  some  by  chance  do  get 
delegates  to  speak.  The  test  is  whether  pro- 
family  learned  Its  lesson  well  enough  In 
Houston  to  beat  the  enemy  at  its  own  game. 

[From    the    White    Plains    (N.Y.)    Reporter 
Dispatcher.  Feb.  22.  1980] 

White  Hovse  Conference  on  Families 
(By  Barbara  WoUer  Lowrie) 

The  needs  of  families  in  the  1980s.  Includ- 
ing what  win  happen  if  women  are  drafted 
and  tax  breaks  for  families  who  care  for 
the  handicapped  or  disabled  in  their  homes. 
will  be  among  the  topics  discussed  at  the 
Governor's  Conference  on  Families,  from 
Saturday.  Feb    23.  through  Monday.  Feb.  25. 

The  meeting  will  take  place  at  the  Con- 
vention Center  in  Albany  and  is  a  prelude 
to  the  White  House  Conl^rence  on  Families 
which  will  be  held  in  June  and  July  in  Balti- 
more. Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles. 

At  the  Albany  gathering,  the  123-member 
New  York  State  delegation  (56  delegates 
elected;  67  appointed  by  Gov.  Hugh  Carey) 
will  also  focus  on  single  parents,  easing  in 
federal  policies  to  allow  lower  and  middle 
income  families  to  buy  single-family  homes, 
flexible  working  hours  ("flextlme")  to  allow 
parents  to  meet  family  as  well  as  Job  de- 
mands, and  child  care  services  as  more  and 
more  middle  class  women  after  the  work 
force. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  said  he  called  for 
the  national  forum  "to  examine  the 
strengths  of  American  families,  the  difficul- 
ties they  face  and  the  ways  in  which  family 
life  is  affected  by  public  policies."  White 
House  figures,  which  he  cited  to  back  up 
the  need  for  the  conference,  show  that  two 
out  of  five  marriages  end  in  divorce  and  that 
nearly  every  other  child  born  today  can 
expect  to  spend  a  large  part  of  his  life  before 
age  18  in  a  one-parent  family. 

From  the  beginning,  however,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Families  has  run  into 
opposition  from  conservative  organizations. 
groups  opposed  to  abortion  and  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  and  fundamental  religi- 
ous bodies  who  fear  it  will  create  too  much 
government  Interference  in  family  life  Carter 
had  earlier  named  Patsy  Fleming,  a  divorced 
mother,  to  head  the  conference,  but  opposi- 
tion from  right-wing  factions  forced  her  to 
resign  The  current  head  of  the  conference 
is  Jim  Guy  Tucker,  a  married  man.  a  lawyer 
and  a  former  Arkansas  Congressman. 

But  the  opposition  continues.  Last  week. 
Gov  Forrest  H  James  Jr..  of  Alabama,  de- 
cided that  his  state  will  not  take  part  in 
the  national  forum  He  said  he  made  the 
recommendation  after  discussion  with  his 
wife.  Bobble  James,  who  felt  the  convention 
is  not  operating  under  traditional  religious 
values  regarding  family  life. 


In  some  other  states,  such  as  Virginia  and 
Oklahoma,  conservative  forces  have  taken 
over  most  or  all  of  the  delegate  spots.  Ilene 
Margolin,  coordinator  of  the  New  York  State 
conference,  said  there  was  no  takeover  by  any 
one  interest  group  in  New  York  and  that  "my 
impression  Is  that  It  Is  an  incredible  cross- 
section  of  people  with  large  numbers  of  mi- 
norities and  every  kind  of  family  Imaginable 
(as  well  as)  all  ethic  and  religious  groups.  It 
looks  balanced.  I'm  very  pleased." 

Ms.  Margolin,  who  Is  also  executive  director 
of  the  state's  Council  on  Children  and  Fam- 
ilies, said  that  some  5.500  persons  attended 
five  conferences  throughout  New  York  State 
in  January  and  February.  She  said  that  she 
prevented  a  takeover  of  the  delegation  by  any 
one  Interest  group  by  closely  following  the 
White  House  Conference  affirmative  action 
guidelines  and  advertising  and  using  mailing 
lists  and  church  bulletins  from  throughout 
the  state.  As  a  result,  she  said,  "we  made  it 
Impossible  for  any  one  extremist  group  to 
take  over  the  rights  of  all." 

Mario  Cuomo.  New  York  State's  lieutenant 
governor,  is  also  a  deputy  chairperson  of  the 
White  House  conference.  Because  of  situa- 
tions In  states  such  as  Virginia  and  Okla- 
homa. Cuomo  said.  "The  New  York  delega- 
tion must  carry  much  of  the  load  on  issues 
such  as  abortion,  day  care  and  homosexual- 
ity. Unless  the  New  York  delegation  does 
this,  (these  Issues)  might  not  be  brought  up. 
We  are  unique  Many  topics  can  be  discussed 
here." 

Cuomo  said  that  both  the  traditional  and 
the  "modern  family."  including  those  with 
one  parent  or  no  children,  are  in  trouble.  He 
added  that  from  the  White  House  conference 
"I  want  a  continuing,  persistent  commit- 
ment by  government  to  all  kinds  of  families." 

The  regional  meeting  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity at  Lincoln  Center  was  one  of  Ave 
meetings  held  throughout  the  stale.  Persons 
at  the  event  ranged  from  members  of  orga- 
nizations as  diverse  as  the  Conservative  Cau- 
cus and  the  Coalition  of  Grass  Roots  Women 
and  Included  leaders  of  these  organizations, 
leaders  in  area  agencies  and  "interested  citi- 
zens."" Workshops  attended  by  some  1.500 
people  focused  on  health  care,  education  and 
after-school  services,  problems  of  immigrant 
families,  divorce  and  custody  law,  alcohol- 
ism, maternity-paternity  leave  and  domestic 
violence. 

One  of  the  luminaries  at  the  Fordham  con- 
ference was  Betty  Friedan.  author  of  ""The 
Feminine  Mystique."'  who  look  part  In  a 
workshop  on  "Growing  Up  In  the  '80s." 

"I  want  to  talk  of  today's  'family  mysti- 
que.' "  said  Ms.  Friedan.  '"It's  American  nos- 
talgia .  .  .  the  man  as  bread-winner,  mother 
as  housewife  and  two  children  who  always 
seem  to  be  under  6.  There's  a  hypocritical  use 
of  the  word  "family"  today."" 

She  added  that  this  type  of  ""traditional" 
family  represents  only  seven  percent  of  fami- 
lies today.  Ms.  Friedan  also  said  "everybody 
has  a  right  to  a  family""  and  the  first  priority 
of  the  conference  should  be  passage  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  In  addition,  she 
called  for  changes  In  maternity-paternity 
leave  and  for  flextlme  to  allow  parents  to 
bring  children  "responsibly  and  Joyously" 
into  the  world. 

Ms  Margolin  posed  a  thought  which  was 
expressed  by  many  people  In  various  ways  at 
Fordham:  ""From  this  conference  will  there 
be  tangible  results  or  Just  another  pretty 
report  that  goes  on  a  shelf?  The  answer 
rests  with  us  all." 

[From  the  Houston  Post,  Feb.  23.  1980] 
Federal  Family  Intervention  Slammed 

(By  Barbara  Mcintosh) 
Anti-abortion,    anti-feminist,    fundamen- 
talist church  and  other  conservative  groups 
came  out  In   force  Friday  to  support   their 
vision  of  the  "traditional  family"  and  to  lam- 


bast  the  federal  government  for  intervention 
In  family  matters  at  the  first  of  several  Texas 
forums  designed  to  help  determine  the 
agenda  for  the  upcoming  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families. 

More  than  100  people  expressed  their  views 
to  members  of  the  Texas  Advisory  Committee 
at  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Friday.  The 
majority  insisted  that  a  family  should  be 
defined  as  "a  mother,  father  and  their 
natural  or  adopted  children."  Judeo- 
Chrlstian  ethics  were  emphasized:  human- 
ism, homosexuality,  and  the  drafting  of 
women  decried  and  parental  rights  defended. 

A  smaller  number  spoke  In  support  of  fed- 
eral funding  of  day  care,  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  a  more  liberal  definition  of 
family,  greater  recognition  of  the  needs  of 
single  parents  and  more  government  serv- 
ices to  support  and  sustain  families. 

Almost  every  speaker  agreed  that  the 
American  family  was  in  trouble  and  was  fac- 
ing increasingly  complex  problems  and  pres- 
sures. A  troubled  economy  was  seen  as  one 
of  the  gravest  threats. 

The  information  resulting  from  the  forums 
in  Texas  and  other  states  will  help  develop 
topics  and  recommendations  for  the  White 
House  conference  to  be  conducted  this  sum- 
mer. This  already  controversial  national  con- 
ference stems  from  a  1976  campaign  pledge 
by  President  Carter.  Its  proposed  purpose  Is 
"to  determine  the  strengths  of  American 
families,  the  difficulties  they  face  and  the 
ways  in  which  family  life  Is  affected  by  public 
policie'^" 

Testimony  at  the  Texas  hearings  Is  es- 
pecially important  since  the  state  advisory 
committee  will  determine  from  It  whether  or 
not  there  is  a  consensus  viewpoint.  If  they 
decide  there  is.  then  they  will  ask  delegates 
tj  the  national  convention  to  vote  In  ac- 
cordance with  it.  Rita  Clements,  wife  of  gov- 
ernor Bill  Clements,  who  attended  part  of 
the  hearing,  said  she  "was  sure  Texas  dele- 
gates will  articulate  that  viewpoint"  even 
though  they  cannot  actually  be  required  to. 

After  Iiste;iing  to  testimony  Friday.  Judge 
Carol  Hlgley  Lane,  an  advisory  committee 
member,  observed  that  locally  "there  does 
seem  to  be  an  attempt  to  overload  the  forum 
with  the  conservative  viewpoint."  Jim  Guy 
Tucker,  national  chairman  of  the  conference. 
has  expressed  concern  that  a  "pro-family"" 
coalition  will  dominate  the  national  con- 
ference. Three  states  besides  Texas  have  had 
hearings  so  far  and  two  of  them — Virginia 
and  Oklahoma — have  been  dominated  by 
"pro-family"  forces. 

Several  conservative  speakers,  however, 
openly  criticized  the  idea  they  are  "taking 
over." 

"Tucker  is  saying  that  we  are  out  of  the 
mainstream."'  Pattl  Johnson  objected.  "We 
are  the  mainstream  and  we  are  sick  and 
tired  of  silling  back."  Johnson,  and  a  few 
other  speakers,  favored  Texas  withdrawing 
from  the  national  coiiference.  as  Alabama 
has.  They  fear  it  will  be  "rigged"  at  the 
national  level  by  pro-ERA.  pro-abortion  lib- 
erals "like  International  Year  of  the  Child 
and  International  Woman's  Year  was,"  Some 
feel  it  is  an  intrusion  for  the  government  to 
even  conduct  a  conference  on  family  life. 

Former  Houston  Woman's  Advocate  NU'kl 
Van  Hightower  partially  attributes  the  con- 
servative showing  in  the  family  forums  thus 
far  as  "a  backlash  to  Internattcnal  Woman"s 
year.""  She  says  one  reason  more  feminists 
'haven"t  come  out  "is  they  arc  disillusioned 
with  the  good  of  such  conventions  We  made 
many  suggestions  at  Internatlcnal  Women's 
Year  and  nothing  much  has  come  of  it." 

Advisory  committee  member  Marie  Oser 
emphasizes  that  Texans  still  have  time  to 
testify  and  possibly  be  chosen  as  delegates 
to  the  segment  of  the  national  convention 
to  be  conducted  In  July  in  Los  Angeles. 

Texe-s  will  send  78  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference. The  governor  will  appoint  53  dele- 


gates and  the  remainder  will  be  chosen  by 

a  drawing  to  be  held  by  March  31.  Any  Texan 
who  wishes  to  nominate  himself  or  herself 
as  a  delegate  Is  eligible.  Forms  for  nominating 
delegates  are  available  at  forums. 

The  Houston  forum  continues  Saturday. 
10  am. -2  pm.  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Forums  will  also  be  conducted  Feb 
26  at  San  Marcos  Academy  In  San  Marcos. 
March  1  at  the  Skyline  Hlgli  School  In  Dallas; 
March  4  at  Texas  A&M  Experimental  Station 
Auditorium  In  Weslaco  and  March  8  at  the 
Civic  Center  In  Lubbock.  All  these  forums 
win  be  8:30  a.m. -9:30  p.m. 

Texans  with  Ideas  and  suggestions  may 
write  to  Clements  at  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Families.  Office  of  the  Governor. 
State  Capitol.  Austin.  Texas.  78711  There  will 
also  be  a  telephone  hotline  to  the  governor's 
ofRce  Feb.  22-March  7.  except  on  the  week- 
end. Anyone  may  offer  suggestions  on  famllv 
life  by  calling  1-800-252-9600.  Area  residents 
may  also  call  Family  Service  Center's  hotline 
at  524-3881 

White  House  CoNrERENCE  on  Families 
To  John   Carr.  Director.  White  House  Con- 
ference. 
From  George  Willeford.  M.D  .  State  Coordi- 
nator. 

Texans  were  requested  In  various  ways  to 
participate  In  state  activities  to  work  on  the 
While  House  Conference  on  Families  Goals 
and  Objectives  The  Governor  asked  me  to  be 
his  State  Coordinator  and  designated  Jona- 
than Hole  as  director.  After  that  he  appoint- 
ed a  26  member  advisory  committee  to  assist 
in  the  project.  Guadalupe  Gibson,  your  Dep- 
uty Chairperson  also  served  as  an  ex-oflicio 
member  Committee  members  not  only 
helped  directly  with  organizing  the  regional 
forums  but  used  their  own  communication 
channels  and  networks  to  Inform  the  public 

Our  office  communicated  In  the  following 
ways:  (1)  contacted  900  organizations,  (2i 
communicated  to  members  of  the  Texas  Con- 
ference of  Churches.  (3)  special  notices  sent 
to  all  Texas  newspaper  editors,  (4i  TV  slides 
spots  and  radio  spots  to  all  stations,  (5i  ad- 
vertised in  45  major  newspapers.  (6)  in- 
formed county  J'.!dg°s  and  city  officials 
through  the  Texas  Municipal  League.  (7| 
asked  all  stale  legislators  and  the  Texas  del- 
egation to  Inform  their  ccnstituents  and  re- 
quested their  parllclpallon  as  hearing  offi- 
cers. (8)  the  Texas  Research  League  con- 
tacted 1500  of  the  top  business  executives  in 
their  memberships.  (9)  family  service  agen- 
cies conducted  surveys  and  operated  hot- 
lines. (10)  contacted  State  agency  heads 
whose  agencies  have  an  Impact  on  families 

The  Texas  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources provided  the  funds  and  staff  persons 
for  the  effort  with  staff  assistance  from  the 
Texas  Department  of  Communltv  Affairs. 
Texas  Department  of  Labor  and  Standards 
and  volunteers  Polly  Sowell.  the  Director  of 
the  Governor's  Office  of  Volunteer  Services 
provided  excellent  support  and  assistance. 

Texas  chose  to  use  a  random  drawing  for 
the  selection  of  25  of  the  delegates.  The 
Texas  Bank  agreed  to  pick  the  delegates 
from  5  geographical  areas  represented  bv  the 
5  regional  forums.  Out  of  2552  names  sub- 
mitted. 4  were  black.  5  were  Mexican  Amer- 
ican and  1  native  American.  This  corresponds 
to  the  ethnic  breakdown  of  the  Texas  popu- 
lation. The  ballots  which  aoneared  In  Texas 
newspapers  were  also  available  at  the  forums 

The  following  topics  and  issues  were  for- 
warded by  the  3415  Texans  who  responded  to 
the  request  to  describe  their  feelings  regard- 
ing the  Texas  family.  Most.  1701.  sent  letters 
indicating  their  concerns,  1370  provided  oral 
testimony  at  one  of  the  five  open  forums 
held  across  the  state,  the  remaining  344  made 
use  of  one  of  the  6  hotlines,  including  1 
which  was  statewide.  All  of  the  Information 
received  by  the  14th  of  March  was  utilized 
in  developing  the  report.  The  public  was 
asked  to  submit  material  by  March  7. 


Each  Issue  referenced  (sex  education  in 
school,  anti-ERA,  government  intrusion  inu 
education,  etc.)  was  recorded  and  tallied. 
The  final  .summation  of  references  was  uti- 
lized to  develop  the  topic  areas  and  the  Is- 
sues found  within  them.  There  was  a  total 
of  10.567  references  to  approximately  168 
individual  issues.  On  the  average,  partici- 
pants referred  to  3  1  separate  issues  in  the 
course  of  their  testimony,  call,  or  correspond- 
ence. Total  Issues  referenced  in  the  report 
were  8.557  This  represents  81.9  percent  of 
all  references. 

By  number  of  references  the  ten  top  Issues 
in  Texas  were:  (1)  Traditional  family  defi- 
nition (707);  (2)  Pro-iife — anti-abortion 
(698);  (31  Government  intrusion  Into  fam- 
ily nfe  (642);  (4l  Inflation  (637);  (5)  Antl- 
ERA  (572);  (6)  Anti-sex  Information  in  pub- 
lic schools  system  (516i;  (7)  Government 
Intrusion  into  education  (497);  (8)  Anti- 
federal  day  care  (482);  i9)  Antl-teachlng  of 
secular  humanism  (440);  and  (10)  Concerns 
about  the  declining  morality  (427). 

In  the  top  30  Issues  referenced  In  Texas, 
we  Included  all  but  three  in  Us  top  ten 
topics.  The  three  not  included  were:  Women's 
Issues:  rank  order  No.  15,  196  references  to 
various  issues  such  as  anti-drafting  of  wom- 
en, pro-equal  wages,  and  health  and  child 
care  concerns.  These  could  not  fit  tocether 
into  other  specific  code  areas  and  Its  breadth 
made  it  impossible  to  use.  Definition  of 
family:  rank  order  No.  29,  75  references  was 
also  to  broad  to  be  a  real  use  in  providing  a 
definition.  The  pro-feminist  (ERAi:  rank 
order  No.  24.  89  references,  did  not  appear 
to  warrant  Inclusion  because  of  its  low  re- 
sponse value  as  compared  with  the  anti- 
ERA  references. 

We  did  include  some  issues  below  the  rank 
order  No.  30.  These  were:  homemaker  bene- 
fits: rank  order  No.  33.  55  references  in  fi- 
nancial concerns;  availability  of  child  care: 
rank  order  No.  35.  54  references;  family 
violence:  rank  order  No.  36.  references  50; 
marriage  penalty:  rank  order  No.  46.  refer- 
ences 34,  under  taxes  in  financial  concerns, 
flex-time:  rank  order  No.  50.  28  references: 
spouse  abuse:  rank  order  No.  51.  references 
27,  was  put  under  family  crisis  in  the  issue 
on  divorce.  Substance  abuse  by  youth:  rank 
order  No.  73  with  15  references  was  placed 
under  family  crisis  under  substance  abuse 

We  chose  to  put  some  of  these  Issues  to- 
gether under  broader  topics.  Pro-life  ( '''n  2). 
anti-ERA  (No  5)  and  pro-family  protection 
act  (Laxalt  BUI)  (No.  18)  came  together  to 
form  a  topic  called  Government  Legislation. 
which  by  tallying  the  references  became  the 
number  one  topic  In  the  state  report. 

No  guidelines  or  procedures  were  given  for 
states  to  respond  in  the  area  of  Family 
Strengths.  Therefore  we  offer  the  following 
assessment  from  the  Texas  responses.  Of 
those  replying  to  the  question.  "What  makes 
your  family  strong?" 

Fifty  two  percent  said  strong  religious 
commitment  and  practices. 

Fourteen  percent  said  mutual  love  and  re- 
spect. 

Thirteen  percent  said  good  communica- 
tions. 

EHeven  percent  said  commitment  to  the 
family  unit. 

Five  percent  said  maintain  discipline. 

Five  percent  said  outside  activities. 

The  democratic  process  has  been  over- 
ridden and  nullified  by  a  select  group  of 
special  interests.  The  candidates  elected  by 
thousands  of  Arizona  residents  to  represent 
them  at  the  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families  (WHCF)  to  be  held  this 
July  in  Los  Angeles  were  not  given  primary 
consideration  by  the  Delegate  Selection 
Committee  (DSC). 

The  result  of  a  meeting  of  the  DSC  on 
March  20  was  a  list  of  six  primary  and  six 
secondary  candidates,  from  which  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  will  choose  six  delegates  and 
six  alternates.  Only  one  of  the  primary  six 


and  two  of  the  secondary  six  were  elected 
at  the  hearings.  Originally,  the  DSC  were  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  18  candidates  to  submit  to 
the  Steering  Committee.  The  six  elected 
delegates  were  to  assist  In  this  process.  They 
were  not  notified  of  the  meeting  until  the 
day  before  It  took  place,  and  only  one  was 
able  to  attend  on  such  short  notice  She  wb» 
not  given  a  vote.  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
how  she  could  "assist",  since  all  the  criteria 
were  pre-determined,  and  no  outside  evi- 
dence of  the  qualifications  of  people  was 
considered  It  was,  of  course,  well-known 
that  all  six  elected  delegates  represented  a 
pro-family  point  of  view  Furthermore,  out 
of  18  members  of  the  DSC,  three  were  known 
to  have  supported  pro-family  attitudes,  and 
they  alone  did  not  receive  notification  of  the 
meeting  at  all,  while  all  others  did.  It  is 
hard  to  draw  from  this  any  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  there  was  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  exclude  them. 

According  to  the  official  rules,  the  DSC 
was  to  ""give  priority  to  names  of  those  receiv- 
ing the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  num- 
ber of  votes.  .  .  ."  At  the  meeting  the  ma- 
jority of  the  DSC  decided  to  override  that 
directive,  and  give  priority  to  the  demo- 
graphic distribution.  This  meant  that  they 
did  not  even  consider  any  dulv-elected 
nominees  from  any  counties  oilier  than 
Maricopa  and  Pima.  If  the  demographic 
criterion  was  so  Important.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  It  was  not  considered  more 
carefully  when  planning  the  divisions  of  the 
hearings.  This  Is  a  clear  instance  of  the 
rules  being  changed  In  the  middle  of  the 
game,  in  the  favor  of  people  who  were  not 
elected  by  the  populace. 

While  the  original  plan  was  that  the  DSC 
choose  18.  from  which  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee was  to  choose  six  delegates  and  six  alter- 
nates, at  the  meeting  it  was  decided  to  only 
choose  12,  and  these  were  placed  In  two 
groups  of  six,  one  to  be  given  priority.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  DSC  was  to  make 
further  recommendations  to  the  Steering 
Committee  other  than  a  simple  list  of  18. 
but  they  have  in  essence  done  the  tob  of  the 
Steering  Committee  Of  the  six  people  on  the 
primary  list,  only  one  received  enough  votes 
to  warrant  consideration 

Several  other  irregularities  occurred  In  the 
meeting  itself  During  a  discussion  of  Prank 
Williams  his  income,  which  he  had  claimed 
as  $10. 000-$  19. 000  was  questioned  Someone 
said  he  must  not  have  included  his  wife's 
income,  as  was  required  No  one  seemed  to 
know  about  his  personal  finances,  however, 
so  the  Issue  was  dropped  Some  members  of 
the  Committee  fell  that  he  was  more  quali- 
fied than  another  candidate  because,  while 
most  of  their  credentials  were  similar.  Mr 
Williams  had  been  divorced,  and  thus  sup- 
posedly could  Identify  better  with  the  di- 
vorced community  than  the  other  candidate, 
who  has  stayed  happily  married  to  one  wife 

Pro-famUy  people  brought  In  two  addi- 
tional tables  from  a  nearby  church,  thereby 
allowing  those  who  wished  to  browse  through 
literature,  but  not  hold  up  those  who  wanted 
to  vote  The  line  immediately  reduced  to 
reasonable  proportions  WHCF  leaders  at  the 
Tucson  hearing  continually  asked  pro-family 
people  how  many  people  were  coming,  be- 
cause more  people  came  than  they  had  bal- 
lots for  There  was  obviously  no  way  of 
knowing,  but  It  seemed  strange  to  be 
"blamed"'  for  high  citizen  participation 

The  day  after  the  meeting,  over  25  mem- 
bers of  the  Arizona  Pro-Family  Coalition  as- 
sembled at  the  governor's  office  in  Phoenix  to 
com-lain  about  the  deceit  and  po'itical 
tricks  being  employed  by  his  WHCF  Delegate 
Selection  Committee  Governor  Babbit  re- 
fused to  meet  wi'h  them  but  said  through 
a  spokesman  that  the  governor  would  not 
interfere  with  the  committee's  work.  He  also 
refused  to  meet  with  the  pro-family  repre- 
sentatives at  any  time  in  the  future 
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The  Pro-Pamlly  Coalition  is  considering 
legal  action  in  an  attempt  to  block  the  DCS's 
nominations.  11  Governor  Babbit  wont  stop 
this  patently  unfair  and  undemocratic  pro- 
cedure, perhaps  the  courts  will. 


The  ExEctmvE  MansSon. 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  February  10,  1980. 
Mr.  Jim   Gut   Tucker, 

Chairperson.    White    House    Conference    on 
Families.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Tucker:  We  have  decided  not  to 
participate  in  the  White  House  Conierence 
on  Families,  but  rather  to  continue  empha- 
sis on  the  family  and  children  begun  In  1979 
by  the  Commission  for  the  Year  of  the  Child 
In  our  state. 

A  needs  assessment  has  been  made  and 
now  that  data  is  near  completion,  we  have 
chosen  to  build  on  this  Information  to  pro- 
vide positive  leadership  and  programs  for  the 
families  of  Alabama. 

As  we  discussed  by  phone,  there  Is  no  de- 
finitive definition  of  "what  is  a  family",  no 
absolute  standards  emanating  from  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Pamilles"  Ad- 
visory Committee  which  leaves  the  confer- 
ence to  chance  that  traditional  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  family  values  would  be  the  concensus. 

Terminology  used  In  White  House  guide- 
lines such  as  "family  stereotypes",  differences 
in  structure  and  lifestyle",  along  with  man- 
dated Instructions  that  state  delegations  be 
selected  without  regard  to  "sexual  orienta- 
tion", very  frankly,  are  offensive  to  my  hus- 
band and  me,  and  In  no  way  reflect  either 
the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  kind  of  confer- 
ence that  would  reflect  the  basic  concepts 
of  most  Alabamlans. 

As  a  sacred  trust  to  the  people  of  Alabama, 
we  respectfully  regret  that  our  state  will  not 
participate  in  this  or  other  such  conferences 
which  do  not  establish  traditional  Judeo- 
Christlan  values  concerning  the  family,  the 
foundation  of  our  nation  under  God. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  one  unsung  her- 
oine, that  "the  White  House  is  the  defender 
of  the  Word  of  God  for  all  nations". 

May  it  become  so. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Mrs.   Fob  James,  Jr. 

WE   HAVE  SEEN   ALL  THIS   BEFORE:    THE 
INTERNATION.M,    WOMEN'S     TEAR 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  little  in  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families  that 
we  did  not  see  foreshadowed  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  National  Women's  Conference, 
convened  in  Houston  in  November  1977. 
That  federally  funded  enterprise  set  the 
pattern  for  Carter  conferences  and  com- 
missions. It  established  the  antifamily 
credentials  of  the  administration,  and  its 
details  are  worth  remembering  as  a  pre- 
clude to  the  upcoming  family  conference. 

The  State  I'WY  conferences  leading  up 
to  the  convention  in  Houston  were  run  by 
the  same  kinds  of  people  whom  Jim  Guy 
Tucker  is  trying  to  keep  in  charge  of  the 
State  family  conferences  this  year:  an 
interlocked  elite  of  professionals,  leftist 
activists,  and  Government  employees  and 
appointees.  They  included  such  Carter 
appointee?  as  Bella  Abzug,  Gloria 
Steinem,  Eleanor  Smeal,  and  Jean 
OT,eary.  When  challenged  or  questioned 
they  used  a  range  of  dirty  tricks  that 
could  have  outdone  Gordon  Liddy. 

In  State  after  State,  the  Carterite 
feminists  pushed  aside  profamily  women. 
In  North  Carolina,  sincere  offers  of  as- 
sistance in  organizing  and  planning  were 
stalled  and  rejected  because  they  came 
from  profamily  women.  When  the  North 
CaroUna  conference  met  to  vote  on  res- 
olutions and  delegates  to  the  Houston 
meeting,   the  organizers  decided,  after 


midnight  Saturday,  that  a  revote  was 
necessary.  This  they  scheduled  for  Sun- 
day, which  happened  to  be  Father's  Day. 
Profamily  delegates  were  thus  surprised 
by  a  revote,  which  many  of  them  never 
knew  was  underway. 

In  California,  the  State  conference  was 
a  travesty.  Prominent  church  women's 
groups  were  not  invited  to  attend.  There 
was  personal  harassment  and  intimida- 
tion of  those  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
militant  feminist  viewpoint.  A  literature 
table  offering  prolife  material  was 
stormed  by  a  large  group  of  lesbians. 

Registration  packets  were  often  in- 
complete. Workshops  were  moved  from 
place  to  place,  confusing  delegates.  Dur- 
ing the  voting  on  resolutions,  delegates 
having  grievances  with  the  procedures 
were  told  by  the  chairman  to  go  to  an- 
other part  of  the  building  to  register  their 
complaints.  While  they  did,  the  voting 
continued  nonetheless.  When  points  of 
order  were  raised  against  this  procedure, 
they  were  ruled  out  of  order. 

One  workshop  on  "health  care  for  all" 
was  at  the  last  minute  changed  into  the 
"self-help  clinic."  In  order  to  vote  on 
that  workshop's  resolutions,  delegates 
had  to  sit  through  lesbian  propaganda 
films. 

Floor  nominations  for  delegates  were 
abruptly  closed.  Microphones  w-ere  un- 
plugged. The  organizing  feminists  di- 
rected their  agents  by  means  of  monitors 
and  beepers  so  that  they  could  secure  a 
majority  in  any  workshop  where  their 
plans  were  threatened.  Voting  boxes  were 
left  unattended.  One  wonders  how  much 
of  this  will  be  repeated  in  the  State  con- 
ferences on  families. 

In  Georgia,  conference  organizers  re- 
fused to  present  a  balanced  program  of 
speakers  in  the  workshops.  Members  of 
the  press  were  upbraided  because  they 
dared  to  cover  the  press  conferences  held 
by  critics  of  the  gathering. 

In  Idaho,  anti-ERA  women  were  ex- 
cluded from  direct  IWY  communication. 
The  highly  structured  workshops  offered 
little  chance  for  grassroots  participants 
to  decide  anything,  especially  when  they 
were  asked  to  vote  on  prewritten  sum- 
maries of  recommendations  already 
drafted  in  Washington. 

In  IllinoLs.  times  and  methods  for 
registration  fluctuated  at  the  whim  of 
conference  organizers.  Microphones  were 
unplugged  or  covered  to  silence  dissent- 
ers, a  film  produced  by  the  Socialist 
Party  was  shown,  and  literature  was  sold 
or  distributed,  with  IWY  approval,  that 
included  "Growing  Up  Gay."  and  sex- 
ually explicit  material. 

In  Michigan,  advance  notice  was  given 
to  the  supporters  of  ERA  so  that  three 
of  them  were  able  to  control  the  mikes 
for  50  minutes,  leaving  only  10  minutes 
for  the  opposition  to  make  its  nominat- 
ing speeches. 

In  New  York,  pro-life  women  were 
stalled  and  lied  to  when  they  tried  to  get 
information  from  the  official  IWY  ofRce. 
one  of  whose  employees  shouted  at  the 
women,  "Get  your  funds  and  have  your 
own  conference."  Remember,  all  this  was 
done  with  taxpayers'  money.  Pro-ERA 
delegates  were  bused  to  the  Albany  meet- 
ing from  New  York  City  by  conference 
organizers.  Information  about  the  loca- 


tion of  various  workshops  was  withheld 
from  pro-family  delegates.  Irregular  and 
slow  votini;  procedures,  along  with  falsi- 
fied staff  badges,  made  a  mockery  of  the 
voting. 

In  Ohio,  pro-family  literature  tables 
were  placed  out  of  the  way  so  that  they 
were  hard  to  find.  The  official  slate  of 
delegates  was  given  preferential  treat- 
ment on  the  printed  ballots.  Voting  was 
slapdash.  And  critics  were  denied  a 
chance  to  have  observers  present  when 
the  ballot;  were  counted. 

In  Utah,  there  was  secret  registration 
of  IWY  committee  members,  in  advance 
of  the  opening  of  public  registration.  In- 
adequate time  wa>  allowed  for  floor  nom- 
inations to  the  national  conference.  Even 
newspapers  found  it  difficult  to  get  ad- 
vance notice  of  what  was  scheduled. 

In  Virginia,  the  omission  of  pro-family 
women  resulted  in  the  holding  with  pub- 
lic funds — of  a  workshop  on  witchcraft. 
When  the  final  voting  was  held,  only  200 
of  the  approximately  1.200  participants 
were  present. 

In  Wisconsin,  registration  was  lax;  no 
identification  was  required.  Five  buses  of 
pro-ERA  women  were  trucked  in  from 
Milwaukee.  Book  displays  by  lesbians  and 
the  Socialist  feminists  shocked  delegates. 
Pro-family  women  were  required  to  re- 
submit already  submitted  nomination 
forms.  National  Organization  of  Women 
"facilitators  "  controlled  the  microphone."^. 
Official  speakers  were  pro-ERA.  Voting 
procedures  were  irregular.  And  by  the 
time  of  the  final  plenary  session,  only  300 
people  were  left  to  vote. 

If  Jim  Guy  Tucker  will  read  over  this 
list  of  horrors  from  the  National  Women's 
Conference  of  1977.  both  on  the  State 
level  and  in  Houston,  he  will  better  un- 
derstand the  reaction  of  pro-family 
citizens,  this  year,  to  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  submit  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  columns  and  editorials  re- 
gardine;  the  National  Women's  Confer- 
ence from  the  Wa.shington  Post,  Wash- 
ington Star.  Tulsa  Tribune.  Boston 
Herald- American.  Chicago  Tribune,  and 
Human  Events  for  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  material  follows: 

Women's  Voices 
[From  the  Wa-shington  Post.  Nov.   18.  1977] 

The  National  Women's  Conference,  which 
opens  in  Houston  today,  was  a  poor  Idea 
from  the  start.  Such  federally  financed  con- 
ferences, whether  on  women's  issues  or  chil- 
dren and  youth  or  urban  policy  generally 
give  a  public-relations  push  It  Ideas  that 
don't  need  it  and  generate  so  much  con- 
troversy over  other  Issues  that  they  create 
a  public  impression  of  even  more  discord 
than  actually  exists.  Beyond  these  general 
liabilities,  the  women's  conference  has  had 
special  problems.  Its  charter,  pushed  through 
Congress  by  women's-rights  advocates  dur- 
ing International  Women's  Year  (1975).  di- 
rects the  delegates  to  "identify  the  barriers 
that  prevent  women  from  participating  fully 
and  equally  in  all  aspects  of  national  life  " 
and  to  send  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent. The  trouble  with  that  is  that  American 
men  and  women  have  so  many  different  Ideas 
about  equality,  participation  and  what  fam- 
ily and  cultural  life  should  be  like — as  well 
a.s  whether  various  laws  defining  the  status 
of  women  are  really  barriers  or  shields. 

The  planning  for  Houston  has  not  em- 
phasized  accommodation   of   these    varying 


views.  The  conference's  organizers,  headed 
by  former  Rep  Bella  Abzug.  have  advanced 
a  "plan  lor  action"  that  touches  every  In- 
flammatory base.  Among  other  things,  it 
supports  Medic  aid-funded  abortions,  free- 
dom in  sexual  matters,  and  federal  aid  for 
"voluntary,  flexible-hour,  bias-free,  non- 
.sexlst,  quality  child  care  and  development 
programs  "  This  platform  Is.  we  believe,  over- 
loaded and  doctrinaire. 

In  addition,  the  organizers  have  been  try- 
ing to  paint  their  opposition — including  the 
stop-ERA  forces  and  Mormon  groups — as 
right-wing  radicals  whose  views  are  somehow 
illegitimate  or  even  dictated  by  men  How- 
ever shrill  some  opposition  groups  may  be. 
the  drive  to  discredit  them  may  wind  up  dis- 
crediting the  meeting's  sponsors  and  alienat- 
ing some  of  their  less  ideological  friends 

Why  worry  about  any  oi  this?  The  problem 
is  that  many  political  leaders  and  citizens 
may  Just  sit  back  to  watch  a  brawl.  Some  of 
the  public's  most  harmful  stereotypes  of 
women  in  politics  could  thus  be  confirmed 
That  could  hurt  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment and  other  important  measures — such 
as  reform  or  rape  laws — whose  progress  de- 
pends on  being  generally  perceived  as  rea- 
sonable and  fair. 

Moreover,  such  an  outcome  would  mis- 
represent the  real  social  and  political 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  The  more  flagrant  kinds  of  sex 
discrimination  are  gradually  being  dealt  with 
by  Congress,  the  courts  and  many  states 
The  volatility  of  other  issues,  notablv  those 
bearing  directly  on  the  family,  has  been  gen- 
erally recognized.  More  and  more  women 
(and  men)  realize  they  can  back  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  or  the  general  concept 
of  broader  opportunity  without  endorsing 
all  feminist  rhetoric  And  countless  women, 
however  diverse  and  sometimes  tentative  in 
their  thinking,  have  become  increasingly  ac- 
tive and  effective — not  only  on  "women's  is- 
sues" but  across  the  spectrum  of  public 
concerns.  We  hope  these  quieter  messages 
come  through  from  Houston.  It  may  take 
hard  listening  to  hear  them  in  the  din. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec    18.   1977] 

How  Something  Useful  Could  Have  Gone 

ON  in  Houston 

(By  Michael  Novak) 

Believe  me,  I  have  been  trying  to  avoid 
writing  on  the  government-subsidized  meet- 
ing of  2.000  women  in  Houston.  Rlght-to- 
Llfe  groups  have  brought  20  times  this  manv 
women  to  Washington  for  two  days  (and 
they  paid  their  own  way  i .  but  the  media  did 
not  notice.  Let  the  subject  of  a  meeting  be  a 
cause  the  elite  classes  in  this  nation  cherish 
with  their  hearts  and  the  cameras  will  grind 
on  and  on.  It's  a  national  disgrace. 

Five  million  dollars  yet.  Two  thousand 
women  in  the  pay  of  Daddy  Government  did 
not  even  invite  a  single  leader  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  speak:  ran  a  disciplined  meeting 
that  put  Richard  Nixon's  second  nominat- 
ing convention  to  shame:  pulverized  their 
Internal  opposition— and  boasted  to  the 
world  how  liberal  they  are,  how  moral,  and 
how  beautiful. 

Across  town,  five  times  as  many  women. 
not  subsidized  by  the  government,  repre- 
sented the  counterculture.  Almost  unnoticed. 

What  Is  most  curious  about  the  elite  con- 
ference in  Houston  is  the  dependence  on 
government  the  new  women  insist  upon. 
Thev  say  they  are  liberated.  They  say  they 
are  independent.  But  they  want  the  federal 
government  to  nay  for  their  meetings:  to  pay 
them  $50  a  day  Just  to  come:  to  pay  for 
their  child  care:  and  to  pay  for  abortions 
Where  would  a  modern  woman  be  without 
Daddy? 

Indeed,  the  real  political  meaning  of  the 
Equal   Rights  Amendment  is  not  the  sym- 


bolic emotional  reinforcement  it  will  give  to 
those  who  desire  redundant  notice.  The  real 
political  meaning  is  the  interference  it  will 
warrant  in  state  and  local  affairs  by  federal 
agencies. 

Daddy  is  highly  arbitrary,  he  has  a  temper, 
and  he  owns  lots  and  lots  of  power  and 
money.  Nobody  knows  what  Daddy  will  do 
with  ERA.  But  those  who  love  Daddy  want 
him  to  show  off  in  front  of  the  others. 

There  are  a  number  of  urgent  and  practi- 
cal questions  that  a  women's  congress  could 
have  looked  into: 

Thousands  of  American  couples  want 
babies  There  are  today  far  more  "wanting" 
mothers  and  fathers  than  "unwanted"  chil- 
dren. The  thriving  black  market  in  babies  is 
a  scandal  upon  the  women  of  this  genera- 
tion. In  New  York,  the  list  of  black  parents 
who  desire  to  adopt  children  is  longer  than 
the  list  of  black  babies  up  for  adoption. 
Could  not  the  woman's  movement  encour- 
age some  abortion  prone  who  would  so 
choose,  to  bear  at  least  some  babies  for 
adoption?  Many  are  "wanted"  by  loving 
parents. 

Abortions  are  outrageously  high  priced. 
Conditions  In  some  abortion  mills  are  a 
scandal.  Could  not  the  women's  movement 
see  to  it  that  the  price  is  brought  down 
(rather  than  ask  Daddy  to  subsidize  In- 
flated prices)?  Could  not  women  protest 
against  "windfall  profits"  in  abortions? 
Must  this  grisly  business  be  so  shabbily 
conducted?  It  Is.  of  course,  as  Time  Maga- 
zine pointed  out,  something  of  a  scandal 
for  this  generation  of  women  that  its 
liberty  should  be  won  through  the  death  of 
the  living.  Could  not  the  movement  at  least 
have  the  guts  to  depict  honestly  what  hap- 
pens In  an  abortion,  and  what  It  is  like.  In- 
stead of  using  surgical  euphemisms? 

The  .sexual  aggressiveness  of  men  consti- 
tutes a  major  difference  between  the  sexes. 
As  Bella  Abzug  said  in  Houston,  she  never 
saw  a  hotel  full  of  women  send  out  for  call 
boys  What  sort  of  social  sexual  code  for  men 
ought  this  society  to  develop  now''  Young 
women  are  under  tremendous  and  unfair 
pressures  Our  sexual  mores  are  generalizing 
millions  of  personal  disasters,  whose  effects 
will  be  felt  In  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  for  generations:  fickleness.  Incon- 
stancy, betrayal.  Infidelity,  abandonment. 
Sexual  confusion  in  our  society  is  enormous. 
To  those  recently  "liberated"  from  a  stricter 
ethic,  the  sheer  excitement  of  libertinism  Is 
blinding  But  the  'adlng  will  soon  become 
hard  to  bear  Have  liberated  women  nothing 
to  say  about  sexual  morals,  except  that  les- 
bianism Is  a  "sexual   preference'"' 

Lesbians  at  Houston  said,  with  pride,  "we 
are  all  around  you"  Of  course  they  are  In 
an  age  of  sexual  confusion,  we  may  expect 
their  numbers  to  Increase.  But  the  self- 
hatred  involved  In  looking  into  the  Narcis- 
sus-mirror of  one's  own  sex  will  also.  In  time, 
deepen  and  grow  The  fullness  of  human  de- 
velopment lies  in  learning  from  the  opposite 
sex  Of  .'ourse,  women  from  time  Immemor- 
ial ha^e  been  known  for  being  compassionate 
ana  forgiving:  we  did  not  really  expect  Hous- 
ton to  speak  a  word  of  tudgment  upon  les- 
bianism But  to  have  said  nothing  at  all 
about  public  sexual  morality  in  which  wom- 
en and  men  can  field  a  moral  integrity  and 
common  understanding  Is  a  very  bad  omen. 

Estimates  for  the  costs  of  the  child  care 
desired  by  Houston — subsidized  by  Daddy — 
run  to  $25  billion  a  year  Are  there  to  be  no 
rewards  from  femisism,  for  those  women  who 
give  their  full  time  to  their  children,  at  least 
in  the  first  three  years  of  life''  Is  that  choice, 
that  precious  service,  to  be  treated  with  dis- 
dain— to  be  Ignored?  What  shocking  indif- 
ference to  the  priceless  gift  so  many  mil- 
lions of  -women  have  given  to  their  children. 

Believe  me.  I  tried  not  to  write  about 
Houston. 


(Prom  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  Nov  19,  1977) 

The  Costly  Charade  In  Houston 

(By  Jenkln  Lloyd  Jones) 

The  International  Women's  Year  confer- 
ence. In  progress  this  weekend  In  Houston, 
may  be  a  ver>'  good  thing  for  America. 

Reform  usually  follows  a  reductlo  ad  ab- 
surdum  and  this  rigged  and  stocked  pow- 
wow, purporting  to  represent  a  cross-section 
of  all  American  female  opinions.  Is  not  only 
morally  fraudulent  but  probably  Illegal 
as    well. 

The  case  for  Illegality  comes  about  because 
Congress  last  winter  appropriated  $5  million 
out  of  the  public  treasury  to  fund  the  con- 
ference. The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
of  1972  specifies  that  memberships  In  com- 
mittees and  meetings  held  by  federally 
funded  assemblies  "must  be  fairly  balanced 
in  terms  of  the  points  of  view  represented" 
and  not  be  "Inappropriately  Influenced  by 
the  appointing  authority  or  by  special 
interest." 

Indeed,  last  Dec  10,  Bella  Abzug  swore  on 
a  stack  of  something  or  other  that  "this  Is 
not  a  bill  which  requires  the  conference  to 
project  a  particular  point  of  view." 

Rep.  Shirley  Chlsholm  promised  that  "any 
kind  of  lobbying  activities  would  be  negat- 
ed. "  and  Rep.  Patsy  Mink  stated  plou,sly,  "In 
the  committee  we  were  careful  In  accepting 
an  amendment  which  restricted  altogether 
any  activities  whatsoever  that  could  in  any 
manner,  form  or  shape  be  called  lobbying." 

So  what  happened? 

The  International  Women's  Year  Commis- 
sion was  already  on  record  with  a  35-0  vote 
In  favor  of  pushing  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment Thus  the  machinen,-  got  underway  to 
fix  the  state  caucuses  so  that  those  dele- 
gates would  be  elected  who  would  Insure  a 
thunderous  ERA  vote  In  Houston 

The  first  move  was  to  get  ultraleftlst  for- 
mer Rep  Bella  Abzug  apoolnted  to  head  the 
conference  which  President  Jimmy  Carter 
duly  did.  How  well  BeUa  Abzug  represents 
the  views  of  the  majority  of  American  wom- 
en has  never  been  tested  at  the  polls,  but 
this  summer  she  ran  fourth  In  the  Demo- 
cratic mayorallty  primary  In  her  native  New 
York  City 

Soon  complaints  of  railroading,  vote-pack- 
ing and  undemocratic  procedures  began 
pouring  In  from  the  state  conferences.  These 
didn't  bother  Bella.  She  stated,  curtly,  that 
such  problems  are  "inevitable  for  such  an 
ambitious  enterprise"  and  that  "all  chal- 
lenges have  been  denied" 

But  cats  kept  escaping  from  i.he  bag.  In 
New  York  State  a  complaint  of  bias  against 
anti-ERA  women  was  answered  with  "Get 
your  own  funds  and  have  your  own  confer- 
ence." 

The  Baltimore  Sun  quoted  a  member  of 
the  Maryland  state  commission  as  saying. 
"I  perceive  the  Houston  meeting  as  a  politi- 
cal convention,  and  It  has  to  be  run  like  one. 
If  we  lose  there  we  are  finished." 

Alas,  these  loaded  conclaves  weren't  even 
run  like  political  conventions.  Some  state 
convocations,  ostensibly  called  to  draw  In 
women  of  all  opinions,  were  almost  secret. 

In  testimony  last  month  before  an  ad  hoc 
Senate  committee,  a  Wisconsin  woman  said 
the  publicity  for  the  meeting  In  that  state 
was  "practically  nonexistent." 

A  Missouri  woman  complained  that  she 
had  to  call  a  senator  to  get  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Missouri  meeting. 

A  California  witness  said  that  not  even 
the  media  had  been  notified  A  Vermont 
woman  described  the  Montpeller  meeting  as 
"the  best-kept  secret  since  Pearl  Harbor," 
while  another.  In  Mlsslsslpnl.  charged  con- 
flicting Information  as  to  time  and  place 

Nevertheless,  opposition  rose,  Anti-ERA 
forces  stormed  Into  the  Ohio.  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa  and    Utah    meetings   and   took    over 
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Because  this  was  so.  Sen.  Helms  predicted      The  flyer  bears  an  interesting  promo  blurb:      Your  Old  Tired  Ethl(»    Pushing  her  favorite 
that  the  meeting  being  held  here  would  be  an  honest,  sinewy  book:  its  pace  Is  elec-      cause,   the    leealization   of    orostltution     si 
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This  triggered  a  unique  defense.  The  pro- 
ERA  forces  In  Arizona  created  a  Hying  squad. 
Identified  with  special  ribbons,  to  hurry  from 
worlcshop  to  workshop,  wherever  a  vote  op- 
posing E31A  or  federally  financed  abortion 
was  threatened 

The  National  Women's  Political  Caucus 
Uked  this  tactic  so  much  that  it  recom- 
mended It  nationwide.  Bella  Abzug  Is  on  the 
NWPC  advisory  board. 

The  lesbians,  of  course,  were  out  In  force. 
and  one  .shocked  spectator  at  the  Hawaiian 
me9ting  described  a  pornographic  skit.  A 
•spirituality  workshop  in  Virginia  was  even 
run  by  self-proclaimed  witches 

Ms.  Abzug  has  made  sure  that  results  In 
Houston  will  be  satisfactory  by  giving  her- 
self the  power  to  appoint  400  delegates  "at 
large."  But  it  should  also  destroy  any  credi- 
bility which  this  charade  may  have  enjoyed 
with  those  American  women  who  thought 
It  really  would  be  an  honest  attempt  at  con- 
sensus. 

It  isn't  the  principle  of  the  thing. 

It's  our  5  mlUlon  bucks. 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Herald-American. 

Nov.  27.  19X7] 
IWY  Resolves  Should  Be  Shelved 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 
One  day  soon  Ms.  Bella  Abzug  and  other 
grizzled,    battle-weary   veterans   of    the   Na- 
tional Women's  Conference  will  be  arriving 
at  the  White  House  to  present  Jimmy  Carter 
with  their  'National  Plan  of  Action. " 

If  Mr.  Carter  is  thinking  of  a  second  term, 
he  will  thank  them  for  their  work,  promise 
to  study  the  agenda,  give  the  girls  some  milk 
and  cookies,  and  send  them  on  their  way. 
Then  he  will  call  in  Hamilton  Jordan  and 
tell  him  to  file  that  25-polnt  "Womandate" 
on  the  same  shelf  where  the  Scranton  Com- 
mission Report  and  the  Kerner  Commission 
Report   are  gathering  dust. 

Why'  Because  the  National  Plan  of  Action, 
adopted  m  Houston,  points  Mr.  Carter  In 
precisely  the  opposite  direction  from  where 
the  national  majority  Is  headed 

Some  weeks  ago.  Newsweek  magazine  ran 
a  cover  story  on  the  "New  Conservatism  " 
that  appears  to  be  sweeping  the  country. 
Yet.  what  the  Houston  confab  produced  was 
a  warmed-over  hash  of  the  radical  liberalism 
that  generally  stunk  up  the  '60s. 

Item.  The  Houston  delegates  voted  almost 
4  to  1  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
Yet.  when  put  to  the  vote  in  New  York 
State.  ERA  was  crushed  by  a  margin  of 
400.000  votes. 

Item.  The  Houston  Convention  endorsed 
abortion-on-demand  Not  only  does  that  con- 
tradict the  President's  commitment  and 
convictions,  it  runs  against  the  trend  of 
court  and  congressional  opinion. 

Item  ■  The  Houston  conclave  approved  that 
same  sort  of  "gay  rights"  provision  that 
Dade  County  rejected  2  to  1  only  weeks  ago. 
Here  is  how  one  Florida  delegate.  ■Virginia 
Harland.  described  the  "sickening  .  nau- 
seous "  scene  at  the  Sam  Houston  Coliseum 
when  the  "seitual  preference"  plank  was 
adopted ; 

"The  demonstration  after  the  vote  was  dis- 
gusting. Most  of  the  pro-family  delegation 
got  up  and  walked  out.  Other  delegations 
stood  with  their  backs  to  the  chair  In  pro- 
test. The  lesbian  element  here  was  unbe- 
lievable— they  were  hugging  and  kissing  each 
other,  running  through  the  aisles  with  their 
fists  raised  in  a  sign  of  mtlltancv  " 

And  the  New  York  Times  would  have  us 
believe  those  2.000  delegates  to  Houston 
"fairly  accurately  reflect  the  general  female 
population"  In  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  proposals  adopted,  such  as 
enforcement  of  the  Federal  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act  of  1974,  were  non-contro- 
versial. On  balance,  however,  the  National 
Plan  of  Actions  reads  like  a  political  script 
written  by  Ms.  Bella  Abzug.   ring  mistress 


who  cracked  the  whip  at  the  Houston  circus. 

Yet  we  know  from  the  returns  In  the  New 
York  mayorallty  contest  that  the  politics  ol 
Bella  Abzug  are  on  the  wane  In  even  the 
most  retarded  of  political  precincts  Though 
she  started  the  race  with  almost  40  per  cent 
of  the  vote,  Bella  ended  out  of  the  money 
m  the  Democratic  primary,  running  a  poor 
fourth.  The  winner:  An  apostate  liberal 
named  Ed  Koch  who  captured  the  fancy  of 
the  Big  Apple  with  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  discussed  the  societal  benefits  of 
rewiring  the  electric  chair. 

On  the  final  day  of  the  Houston  Confer- 
ence, the  conservatives  walked.  The  breaking 
point:  the  convention's  demand  that  the 
American  taxpayer  fund  yet  another  of  these 
feminist  pep   rallies  in  the  future. 

Well,  on  this  one.  once  is  more  than 
enough.  The  National  Women's  Conference 
came  about  through  the  good  offices,  if  you 
will,  of  Gerald  R.  Ford  In  1975  who  asked 
$5  million  to  underwrite  this  nonsense.  Next 
time  ignorance  and  inexperience  will  be  no 
excuse.  Any  congressperson  who  votes  an- 
other dollar  of  tax  dollars  to  further  this 
kookery  should  be  retired — without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  sex  or  national  origin. 

IFrom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Nov.  28.  1977] 
Tax  Money  Used  for  Rigged  Convention 

(By  Nick  Thlmmesch) 
The    federally    funded   National    Women's 
Conference  was  no  place  for  a  man.  Nor  for 
any  poor  soul  who  yearns  for  fairness  in  this 
vale  of  tears  or  for  democratic  procedures. 

Rather.  It  is  a  classic  case  of  a  militant 
minority  imposing  its  will  on  the  majority — 
the  American  public,  in  this  Instance — and 
making  it  pay  money  for  the  experience. 

It  isn't  so  Important  that  the  Houston 
delegates  rubber-stamped  an  action  plan  for 
ERA,  abortion-on-demand,  lesbian  rights 
and  government-controlled  child-care  cen- 
ters. It  Is  Important  that  these  highly  de- 
batable questions  were  endorsed  under  the 
rigged  auspices  of  the  federal  government  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $5  million  to  taxpayers. 
While  it  is  doubtful  that  the  Houston 
proclamations  truly  represent  the  national 
will  at  this  time,  that  argument  can  be  put 
aside  for  a  more  important  matter:  Namely, 
the  need  for  taxpayers  to  raise  hell  with 
those  gigolo  congressmen  who  fund  this 
kind  of  authoritarianism. 

As  one  who  once  served  on  a  presidential 
commission.  I  know  how  single-minded  staff- 
ers devise  "action  plans."  arrange  for  wit- 
nesses sympathetic  to  those  plans  to  appear 
before  the  hapless  conunlsslon  and  try  to 
ram  through  their  viewpoint. 

It  doesn't  always  work,  but  It  evidentially 
did  in  this  episode.  Militant  feminists  bam- 
boozled Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  and 
Congress  as  well,  to  back  "women's  rights  " 
(motherhood  and  the  flag  are  now  obsolete 
shibboleths),  though  their  real  purpose  was 
to  win  government  blessings  for  controver- 
sial, partisan  and  minority  views 

In  July  1976.  eight  months  before  the  first 
state  conference  on  women  was  held,  a  na- 
tional commission  published  the  manual 
that  yet-to-be-elected  delegates  were  to  fol- 
low— or  else.  It  was  titled  "To  Form  a  More 
Perfect  Union"  and  Included  arguments  for 
virtually  all  the  controversial  issues  ulti- 
mately rubber-stamped  in  Houston. 

In  early  1977.  President  Carter,  probably 
to  salve  an  old  political  enemy,  appointed 
Bella  Abzug  to  head  the  commission  run- 
ning the  Houston  show.  That  act  was  a 
green  light  for  militants  across  the  land  to 
stampede  the  state  conferences,  using  mus- 
cle tactics  to  reduce  so-called  traditional 
women  to  minimal  or  no-representation 
status  on  state  delegations. 

The  militants  used  dirty  tricks  that  would 
have  made  Watergate  villains  blush.  In  Flor- 
ida they  cut  off  nominations  of  traditional- 
ist women.  In  Michigan  they  used  question- 


able floor  maneuvers  to  do  the  same.  In  Kan- 
sas militant  bosses  of  the  conference  shut  the 
doors  to  a  crowd  of  opponents,  claiming  er- 
roneously that  their  presence  would  violate 
fire  ordinances. 

In  North  Carolina  women  voted  for  dele- 
gates on  a  Saturday  afternoon  only  to  be 
informed  by  militants  late  that  night  that 
the  election  would  have  to  be  held  again 
because  one  name  was  missing  from  the  bal- 
lot. By  then  many  traditionalist  women  had 
either  left  or  were  leaving  for  home  to  be 
with  their  families  the  next  day — Father's 
Day.  Naturally,  In  the  election  rerun,  the 
militants  won  it  all. 

Just  as  revolutionaries  use  the  shock  of 
political  theater  to  Intimidate  moderate 
sorts,  so  militant  feminists  did  in  Hawaii  and 
California  to  show  and  frighten  off  "nice" 
ladles.  In  Honolulu  feminists  staged  a  pro- 
gram in  which  women  in  leotards  performed 
simulated  lesbian  sexual  acts  In  a  pay  toilet. 
At  the  California  conference  dlldoes,  vibra- 
tors, mini-abortion  kits  and  books  on  the 
Joys  of  masturbation  were  exhibited  to  at- 
tendees— all  to  show  how  women  could  be- 
come sexually  independent  of  men. 

Well,  If  Bella  Abzug  wants  to  use  her  own 
plentiful  supply  of  money  to  pay  for  this 
exhibitionism,  that's  all  right  But  why 
should  taxpayers  be  stuck  for  it? 

To  make  sure  the  rubber  stamp  couldn't  be 
vanquished,  Abzug  and  her  fellow  commis- 
sion members,  including  Jean  O'Leary,  co- 
chief  of  the  National  Gay  Task  Force,  were 
careful  in  their  mandated  selection  of  400 
at-large  delegates  to  pick  an  overwhelming 
majority  sharing  their  views  For  tokenism 
they  also  chose  a  black.  Dr.  Mildred  Jefferson, 
chairman  of  the  National  Rlght-to-Llfe  Com 
mittee  and  a  distinguished  professor  of  med- 
icine. 

Finally,  in  the  best  sharp-politics  fashion, 
the  militants  trotted  out  the  wives  of  Presi- 
dents Johnson,  Ford  and  Carter — an  unwit- 
ting array  of  dupes — to  bless  their  confer- 
ence. Middle  America  style. 

Here's  some  scolding  for  the  press.  Why 
did  editors  send  mostly  feminists  to  cover 
Houston  when  the  editorial  requirement 
surely  called  for  the  dispatch  of  some  H.  L. 
Mencken  types?  Sending  feminist  Journal- 
ists to  Houston  only  padded  the  cheering  sec- 
tion, and  most  of  the  coverage  showed  it 

No  matter  I  don't  care  whether  ERA  is 
ratified  or  not.  The  issue  here  is  whether  fed- 
eral money  should  be  used  to  support  a  par- 
tisan cause.  Such  misuse  leads  to  what  fed- 
erally funded  ($56,000  per  yean  White  HouSe 
assistant  Midge  Constanza  did  In  Houston — 
calling  for  the  defeat  of  political  opponents. 
Will  we  next  be  paying  taxes  to  fund  political 
vendettas? 

(Prom  Human  Events.  Dec.  3.  1977] 
Women's    Conference    (Far)     OtrrsiDE    U.S. 
Mainstream 
(By  John  D.  Lofton.  Jr.) 
Houston — Since    the    IWY    sprang    full- 
blown  from   the   brow   of   Bella   Abzug  over 
two   years   ago.   Sen    Jesse   Helms    (R.-N.C.) 
has  been  a  man  ahead  of  his  time  vigorously 
opposing  the  Idea  of  a  federally  funded  In- 
ternational Women's  Year  conference.  After 
investigating  Just  exactly  how  the  delegates 
to  this  get-together  were  selected,  and  just 
who  the  people  were  running  this  show.  Sen. 
Helms  told  the  Senate  this  past  July: 

'Of  the  42  members  of  the  International 
Women's  Year  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Carter  on  March  29  of  this  year, 
there  is  only  one  who  opposes  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  There 
is  not  a  single  member  who  belongs  to  such 
fc,'roups  as  STOP  ERA.  Eagle  Forum,  or  a 
Right  to  Life  chapter.  Not  one  state  coordi- 
nating conunittee  is  chaired  by  a  member  of 
one  of  these  antl-EBA  pro-life  groups  who 
speak  for  a  large  number  of  women  across 
this  country." 
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Because  this  was  so.  Sen.  Helms  predicted 
that  the  meeting  being  held  here  would  be 
"a  rubberstamp.  unrepresentative  debacle" 
which  would  be  used  "to  promote  the  goals 
of  a  militant  feminist  minority." 

Well,  as  one  who  has  closely  watched  this 
freaicshow  for  the  past  three  and  a  half  days. 
I  hereby  give  Sen.  Helms  the  1977  First  An- 
nual Jeane  Dixon  Gift  of  Prophecy  Award. 

During  the  time  I've  been  here  I  have, 
not  surprisingly,  been  In  many  arguments 
with  many  women  about  many  subjects.  But 


The  flyer  bears  an  interesting  promo  blurb: 

".  .  .  an  honest,  sinewy  book;  its  pace  is  elec- 
tric; its  shock  enduring."  To  ignore  this 
book,  says  the  promo  author,  "would  be  to 
block  out  an  important  part  of  women  s 
lives  as  well  as  our  own."  The  promoter?  Les 
Whltten,  co-author  of  Jack  Anderson's  syn- 
dicated column. 

They  are  everywhere.  But  not  everjrthmg 
they  do  can  be  shown  In  a  family  newspaper. 

The  night  after  the  IWi'  convention  ap- 
proves a  lesbian  rights  resolution,  hundreds 


the  one  assertion  I  am  absolutely  unable  to  of  lesbians  and  their  sympathizers  rally  out- 
challenge  Is  spelled  out  on  a  large  sign  side  the  convention  hall.  A  downcast  Hous- 
stapled  to  the  wall  of  the  National  Gay  ton  Chronicle  photographer  shows  me  "a 
Task  Force  (NGTF)  booth  in  the  IWY  ex-  great"  photo  he  took  of  two  women  kissing 
hlblt  hall.  It  reads,  "We  Are  Everywhere!"  But,  he  says,  his  paper  didn't  run  it.  Oh. 
Indeed,  they  are.  well.  I  console  him.  what  can  you  expect 
This  conference  is  loaded  with  lesbians.  It  from  a  publication  run  by  white,  uptight, 
Is  wall-to-wall  weirdos.  If  it  Is  true,  as  the  probably  straight  men. 


conference  sponsors  allege,  that  this  Valley 
of  the  Dykes  is  representative  of  the  female 
population  at  large,  then  150  percent  of 
American  women  are  homosexuals. 

Like  they  say,  they  are  everywhere.  How 
many?  When  I  ask,  a  women  i?)  in  the 
NGTF  twoth  says,  with  a  laugh,  "thou- 
sands." Perhaps  as  many  as  600  lesbians  are 
delegates,  she  (?)  says. 

Another  booth  In  the  IWY  exhibit  hall, 
operated  by  a  group  pushing  the  idea  that 
homemakers  should  be  salaried,  bears  a  huge 
banner  reading:  "Lesbians  for  Wages  for 
Housework."  I  buy  a  booklet  titled  "Les- 
bians Organize:  Wages  Due  Lesbians — Wages 
for  Housework  Campaign  ""  Its  cover  has  a 
Peanuts-style  drawing  on  the  cover  showing 
Lucy  and  another  female  holding  hands  The 
caption:  "Who  Needs  Charlie  Brown?"  An- 
other book  being  offered:  "The  Power  of 
Women  and  the  Subversion  of  the  Com- 
munity." 

When  I  ask  a  Ms  Marshall  of  Black 
Women  for  Wages  for  Housework  Just  how 
much  she  thinks  housewives  should  be  paid, 
she  says  $20,000  a  year.  When  I  note  that  40 
million  women  are  housewives,  which  means 
that  her  proposal  would  cost  a  mere  $800 
billion  annually,  and  ask  who  will  pay  these 
salaries,  she  Is  obviously  bored  wltli  such 
details,  replying: 

"When  you  bog  yourself  down  with  petty 
points  of  an  issue,  you  don't  move,  okay? 
The  thing  is  when  there's  an  issue  and  vou 
have  clout  behind  it.  they  find  a  way  to' do 
it,  okay'"'  Right  on,  I  say,  but  who  are 
"they""?  Who  will  pay  these  salaries?  Well, 
there  are  "profits  from  corporations  and 
money  within  the  government,"  she  says 
Like  where,  I  say,  pointing  out  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  running  a  $50-blllion 
deficit.  Does  she  know  this.  I  ask? 

"Okay,  that's  fine."  she  savs.  "But.  you 
look  at  Watergate,  at  the  senators  running 
the  country,  those  corporations  with  profits. 
The  money's  going  somewhere.  I  don't  know- 
where  They're  saying  there's  a  deficit  but 
I  do  know  there's  red  tape,  redundance  and 
peoD'e  taking  It  off  the  top 


They  are  everywhere.  "When  at  one  of  the 
so-called  "'Briefings  from  the  Top.""  presiden- 
tial aide  Midge  Costanza  finishes  her  talk 
and  asks  for  questions,  the  first  one — a  state- 
ment actually — is  from  a  woman(?)  who 
identifies  herself  as  a  member  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  party  and  a  lesbian  who  "refuses  to 
compromise  my  rights"  Costanza  empa- 
thizes. She  notes  that  in  a  Father's  Day  in- 
terview with  the  AP  President  Carter,  saying 
"more  than  any  President  ever  said  before,'" 
had  declared  that  he  knew  people  who  were 
taught  by  homosexuals  and  "they  were  never 
negatively  affected  by  that   '  Says  Midge: 

"I  get  very  emotional  about  this  issue  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  that  you  should 
have  the  right  to  love  whomever  you  want. 
I  do."   Applause. 

Watching  Costanza's  fist-waving,  head- 
shaking,  loose-mouthed  macho  performance, 
one  realizes  why  she  stays  in  hot  water  At 
one  point,  she  brags  that  her  first  act  as  a 
member  of  the  Rochester.  NY.  City  Council 
was  to  appropriate  some  money  to  clean  up 
Susan  B.  Anthonys  grave-site  She  says  that 
in  her  first  life  as  Susan  things  were  much 
more  difficult.  Laughter.  "Yep.  Jimmy  and 
I  believe  in  that  stuff.""  she  says.  "His  (the 
President's)  error  was  that  he  made  the  mis- 
take of  coming  back  as  himself"  More  laugh- 
ter, applause. 

Later,  she  is  asked  if  Mr.  Carter  will  cam- 
paign actively  for  ERA.  Yes,  he  will,  says 
Midge,  and  she  doesn"t  mean  Just  make 
phone  calls,  which  she  admits  has  not  been 
successful.  She  tells  how  the  phone  call 
strategy  backfired  because  those  state  law- 
makers who  were  called  promptly  held  news 
conferences  announcing  that  the  President 
could  not  Intimidate  them  Costanza  refers 
to  these  legislators  as  "nlncompooos  "  Laugh- 
ter. 

They  are  everywhere.  But  not  everyone  is 
eager  to  take  up  their  cause.  IWY  Big  Wig. 
actress  Jean  Stapleton.  who  plays  Archie 
Bunker's  wife  Edith  on  "All  in  the  Family."" 
Is  asked  how  "Edith"  would  handle  the  les- 


Your  Old  Tired  Ethics  Pushing  her  favorite 
cause,  the  legalization  of  prostitution.  St 
James  was  passing  out  the  program  from  her 
groups  4th  Annual  Hookers  Masquerade 
Ball,  held  last  February  In — where  else? — San 
Francisco. 

It"s  9:15  a.m..  Sunday  morning.  1  am  about 
to  listen  to  a  panel  of  women  discuss  "peace 
and  disarmament"  The  literature  on  the 
table  is  a  sign  of  what  Is  to  come.  All  the 
material  Is  pro-unilateral  disarmament  stuff 
There's  a  press  release  from  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
a  "Bread — Not  Bombers!  "  handout  from  the 
Women  Strike  for  Peace;  and  a  pamphlet 
from  the  Institute  for  World  Order  telling 
how  reduced  defense  spending  is  good  for 
the  economy. 

The  meeting  comes  to  order  "The  reason 
we  scheduled  this  thing,"  says  Rep.  Pat 
Schroeder  (D.-Colo.).  "Is  because  women  are 
no  longer  going  to  be  observers  in  the  area 
of  peace,  disarmament  and  all  that.  We're 
no  longer  going  to  be  a  passive  rubber  stamp. 
Arms  control  is  not  Just  mens  work"  She 
says  something  about  trying  to  grope  with 
the  issue  of  why  certain  countries,  headed  by 
men.  need  certain  "technological  things""  to 
parade  through  the  streets,  but  don't  have 
good  health  care,  education,  etc.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  sexist 

Randall  Porsberg.  an  ""arms  control  special- 
ist"" from  Harvard,  endorsee  a  "safe"  defense 
policy  and  a  "wide  margin"  of  arms  reduc- 
tion (ours)  She  says  "almost  none  of  our 
defense  budget  goes  for  defense."  I  don't 
understand  her  explanation.  But.  she's  from 
Harvard.  It  must  be  me.  I  never  went  to 
college 

Porsberg  talks  about  the  US  and  the 
USSR  having  almost  the  same  number  of 
delivery  vehicles  But  she  doesn't  mention  the 
tremendous  Soviet  advantage  In  so-called 
throw-weight,  which  U  very  Important  She 
talks  about  our  bombers  as  if  all  of  them 
would  be  able  to  deliver  their  bombs  In  an 
attack  on  Russia.  But  she  never  mentions 
Soviet  air  defenses,  which  we  lack  She  talks 
about  our  general  purpose  forces  as  existing 
to  defend  Western  Europe.  She  sounds  like 
this  isn't  important  Porsberg  is  opposed  to 
a  "militarized  foreign  policy"  Suddenly.  I"m 
glad  I  never  went  to  college. 

The  next  speaker  Is  a  Dr.  Helen  Caldlcott. 
introduced  as  a  specialist  In  cystic  fibrosis 
who  also  was  very  active  In  opposing  the 
French  nuclear  tests  near  Australia.  Or  the 
Australian  nuclear  tests  near  France.  What- 
ever. Sounds  like  the  plot  for  a  Woody  Allen 
movie.   I'll   stay  a   while  longer. 

Dr.  Caldlcott  Is  on  the  program  to  talk 
about  the  horrible  physical  effects  of  atomic 
radiation,  a  subject  about  which  I  was 
unaware  there  was  any  debate  among  either 
men  or  women. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  "hideous."  a  "diaboli- 
cal force"  which  she  has  fretted  about  since 


a  Z^^fnn  A,^Iw^^  '^''^^^  '^'^  °''^"  ^^""'^      ^^*^   '^^   '^    They  are  the  "ultimate  Insan- 

=  -  - ^  Houston  C/iromcZe  reporter:  "I  believe  that      ity"   causing   "a   lot   of   vomiting   and   dlar- 

When,  in  a  partine  observation,  I  explain      !115„     ,^  t  ""mber  of  story  conferences  to      rhea,"  as  thev  did   in  Japan    Survevs  have 
"*  "  '- '^^"'^  ^^^^  '^"^     Too  bad  the  convention      shown  Japanese  women  whose  babies,  dam- 

aged In  utero.  were  born  with  tiny  brains 
caused  by  radiation  The  audience  is  silent 
This  pro-abortion  crowd  isn't  too  big  on 
the  problems  of  the  unborn. 

There  Is  "no  way"  to  survive  an  atomic 
war.  says  the  doctor.  Only  cockroaches 
would  survive  Such  a  war  would  cause 
"severe  psychiatric  consequences"  for  the 
survivors  of  a  nuclear  war.  "If  there  were 
survivors"  The  neutron  bomb  is  also  a 
"diabolical'"  weapon,  a  terrible  way  to  "kill 
your  fellow  brothers  ""  Nixon  had  the  Black 
Box  taken  away  from  him  because  he  was 
"unstable"  the  last  few  weeks  of  his  presi- 
dency  The  doctors  ask: 

"Have  any  of  the  world's  male  politicians 
ever  seen  a  12 -year-old  die  of  leukemia? 
Obviously  not  We  must  eliminate  all  nu- 
clear weapons.  Women  are  the  clviUzers  <rf 
the  human  race.  We  carry  life  in  our  t>ellles. 


that  if  business  is  saddled  with  an  additional 
expense  of  $800  billion  annually,  they'll  most 
llkelv  pass  along  this  Increased  cost  of  doing 
business  to  those  who  buy  their  products 
people  Hire  Lesbian  houseworkers.  she  says: 
"This  Is  okay,  they'd  probably  do  it  anyway  "" 
Hmmm    Never  thought  of  that. 

On  mv  way  over  to  the  San  Francisco  Bi- 
sexual Center  fSFBC)  booth.  I  am  handed  a 
coDv  of  the  current  Issue  of  •"Defendln-' 
Women's  Rights  Newsletter."  The  back-page 
article  is  headlined:  "Defend  Lesbian 
Rights"  Its  author.  Chervl  Adams,  a  New 
York  delegate  to  the  twy  convention,  who 
Is  also  the  I«sblan  Rights  Coordinator  for 
the  Emr^lre  State's  National  Organization  for 
Women  ( NOW) . 

When  I  reach  the  SFBC  booth.  I  am 
handed  a  flver  by  bisexual  author  Ruth 
Ffllk.  promoting  her  book,  "Women  Loving" 


didn't   approach   the  subject  this   thought- 
fully. 

A  footnote:  In  fairness  to  the  other  far- 
out  crazies  working  this  confab,  it  ought  to 
be  noted  that  lesbians  and  their  supporters 
weren't  the  only  weirdos  working  this  gather- 
ing. Also  in  the  IWY  exhibit  hall  was  the 
extreme  left-wing  Pathfinder  Press  booth 
which  was  selling  a  wide  variety  of  Com- 
munist and  Socialist  literature  Including  the 
Guardian  newspaper.  Outside  the  convention 
hall,  free  sample  copies  of  the  Communist 
Dally  World   were  being  given   away 

Also  being  handed  out  free  of  charge  were 
copies  of  a  newspaper  published  bv  the  ultra- 
left  Prairie  Fire  Organizing  Group  of  San 
Francisco.  Last  but  not  least,  prowling  the 
halls  and  holding  press  conferences  here  was 
Margo  St  James,  the  head  of  what  she  calls 
a    loose   organization."    COYOTE — Call    Off 
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As  was  true  with  the  International  Worn-      possible  level  of  function  and  development,      of  other  criteria,  snrh 
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The  ultimate  In  preventive  medicine  Is  to 
abolish  all  atomic  weapons."  Standing 
ovation. 

Margaret  Mead  Is  In  the  audience  sitting  in 
an  aisle  seat.  I  ask  her  If  the  whole  IWY 
thing  16  worth  $5  million?  She  looks  at  me 
with  disdain.  "Certainly."  she  says.  "How 
much  of  a  bomber  can  you  buy  for  $6  mil- 
lion? I  sxiggest  you  study  how  much  is  spent 
on  Instruments  of  death." 

As  an  expert  on  culture,  t  say.  do  you 
think  the  IWY  convention  is  representative 
of  the  American  female  population  at  large' 
She  taps  her  walking  stick  on  the  floor  a 
couple  of  times.  She's  thinking.  She  replies: 
"Nothing  in  this  country  ever  reflects  any- 
thing at  large."  I  wonder:  Does  a  wet  bird 
fly  at  night ' 

It  Is  late  Sunday  evening,  very  late,  as 
I  He  on  the  floor  of  the  convention  halls 
Music  Center  watching  a  seven-foot  clown 
woman  on  stilts  playing  "As  the  Saints  Go 
Marching  In"  on  a  kazoo.  I  think  of  that 
memorable  moment  in  the  main  convention 
hall  when  a  delegate  from  Guam,  speaking 
Guam  talk.  Is  told  by  the  Chalrthlng  that 
she  was  not  being  understood  becauee  she 
was.  well,  speaking  Guam  talk  and  there 
was  no  one  to  interpret. 

I  know  of  nothing  I've  ever  agreed  with 
Betty  Frledan  on.  But  when  she  says  of 
this  convention:  "I  have  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this."  I  agree.  And  I  hope  I  never 
do  again.  But.  if  I  do.  I  at  least  hope  I'm 
not  helping  pay  for  it. 

So,  enough  of  the  feel,  the  flavor  of  this 
phantasmagoria  of  nuttiness  Now  to  the 
hard  facts  and  demographic  data  as  regards 
this  orgy  of  sexism. 

Is  this  conference  affording,  as  Bella  Abzug 
predicted  it  would  two  years  ago,  "an  oppor- 
tunity for  every  kind  of  woman,  representing 
every  viewpoint,  in  statement  of  her  con- 
cern'"' Does  this  carnival  of  kookiness  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  women  who  are  potential  re- 
cruits for  the  Republican  party,  as  has  been 
stated  by  former  GOP  National  Chairman 
Mary  Louise  Smith,  and  former  RNC  Co- 
Chalrman  EUy  Peterson? 

Mrs.  Smith  is  quoted  by  the  'Washington 
Post  as  saying  here  that  GOP  women  "have 
the  responsibility  to  show  that  Phyllis  Schla- 
fly  is  not  a  role  model  for  Republican 
women  "  Well,  maybe  Phyllis  should  or 
should  not  be  That's  obviously  debatable 
But  one  thing  is  for  sure  and  it  is  this: 
Phyllis  Schlafly  Is  much  more  In  the  main- 
stream of  female  American  thought  than  are 
the  women  delegates  to  this  get-together. 

If  Mrs.  Smith  had  bothered  to  stop  by  the 
Houston  Astrodome  to  attend  the  so-called 
Pro-Pamily,  Anti-IWY  rally,  which  attracted 
between  15,000  and  20,000  grassroots  Ameri- 
cans of  all  sexes  and  ages,  she  would  have 
seen  this  This  gathering  was.  In  many  ways, 
the  real  story  happening  in  this  city.  All  of 
the  people  !n  thL«i  group  paid  their  own  way. 
unlike  ihe  I"WY  delegates  who  had  their  ex- 
penses completely  financed  by  federal  tax 
dollars. 

How  do  the  women  IWT  delegates  compare 
and  contrast  with  American  women  in  the 
US  population?  The  following  is  extracted 
from  data  released  by  the  IWY  Commission 
Itself  and  from  information  based  on  statis- 
tics provided  the  Commission  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  Census  Bureau,  the  Na- 
tional Opinion  Research  Center  in  Chicago, 
and  a  1975  poll  of  American  women  taken 
by  the  Detroit -based  organization.  Market 
Opinion  Research  ( MOR ) . 

First,  some  attitudlnal  questions.  Do  you 
agree  that  "It  is  much  better  for  everyone 
Involved  if  the  man  is  the  achiever  outside 
the  home  and  the  woman  takes  care  of  the 
home  and  family?"  This  question,  which  Is 
literally  the  do-you-belleve-a-woman's-place 
is-ln-the-home-questlon,  was  put  to  a  rep- 
resentative sample  of  American  women  by 
Market  Opinion  Research.  Over  half,  52Tr, 
of  all  women  agreed.  Most  of  the  females  at 


this  conference  would  punch  your  face  In  if 
you  even  asked  them  this  question. 

Next:  Do  you  agree  "It  is  more  important 
for  a  wife  to  help  her  husband  than  to  have 
a  career  of  her  own?"  Fifty-five  percent  of  all 
American  women  told  MOR  that  they  agreed. 
Most  women  here  would  look  at  you  like  you 
were  crazy  If  you  asked  them  this  question. 
Finally:  Do  you  agree  "If  a  wife  earns 
more  than  her  husband,  the  marriage  Is 
headed  for  trouble?"  Plfty-two  per  cent  of  all 
American  black  women  agreed;  50%  of  all 
Spanish-American  women  agreed.  One  would 
be  taking  one's  life  in  one's  hand  to  ask  such 
a  question  of  the  black  and  Hispanic  women 
at  this  conference. 

According  to  the  MOR  poll,  the  magazines 
most  read  by  all  American  women  are.  In 
ranking  order,  the  Reader's  Digest,  Ladles' 
Home  Journal  and  Good  Housekeeping.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  most  of  the  women  here 
read  these  publications  with  any  degree  of 
frequency.  This  Is  a  Rolling  Stone  crowd  all 
the  way. 

Now,  the  demographics  of  this  convention. 
First,  I  win  give  the  category,  then  the  per- 
centage of  all  women  In  this  category,  and 
then  the  percentage  of  the  women  delegates 
in  this  category  here  at  the  IWY  conference. 
What  the  following  figures  show  is  that  this 
convention  was  In  dire  need  of  one  of  those 
affirmative  action-quota  plans  that  It  so 
enthusiastically  endorsed. 

Age:  16-25,  In  the  population,  this  group 
is  22%:  In  this  convention,  7.50.  Ages  26-55, 
population,  49^-:  convention  delegates, 
77.8 'r.  Ages  56  and  over,  population,  29 ^r: 
convention,  14.8'". .  Thus,  younger  IWY  dele- 
gates, who  tend  to  be  more  liberal,  are  sig- 
nificantly over -represented,  while  the  older 
delegates,  who  would  tend  to  be  more  con- 
servative, are  under-represented. 

Race:  In  the  population,  84.4 T  are  white; 
this  convention,  64.5'"  .  Blacks,  population. 
IQA'r-,  convention,  17.4 ''r.  Hi^anlc.  popula- 
tion, 4.3%:  convention.  8.3'~r.  Asian-Ameri- 
cans, population,  6'"r:  convention,  2.7 ''c. 
American  Indians,  population,  .6%:  conven- 
tion, 3.4'-,^.  Clearly,  despite  the  claim  of 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  female  popula- 
tion at  large,  here  racial  minorities  are  over- 
represented  and  the  majority  is  under- 
represented. 

Income:  Under  $7,000  a  year,  population, 
78%;  convention,  23. 1'"^^.  Women  who  make 
$15,000  or  more  annually  complrse  less  than 
S*")  of  the  population.  But  at  this  conven- 
tion. 14.1  ""f  of  the  delegates  make  over 
$20,000  a  year.  This  Is,  relatively  speaking,  a 
rich  woman's  conference  with  poorer  women 
drastically  under-represented. 

Religion:  Protestant,  population.  65.8%; 
convention.  46.5%.  Catholics,  population. 
25.6'";  ;  convention  24.2'^f  (finally,  an  ap- 
proximation) :  Jewish,  population,  2.8%; 
convention.  8.9%.  ^^ 

At  the  beginning  of  its  poll  report  for  IWY 
Commission.  "American  Women  Today  and 
Tomorrow,"  Market  Opinion  Research  In- 
serts a  disclaimer  reading:  "The  views  ex- 
pressed In  this  report  reflect  public  opinion 


hold  their  public  hearings  In  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan. The  site  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Robert 
Green  because  he  felt  that  they  would  be 
able  to  attract  the  minority  and  union  voices. 
He  stated: 

"I  would  like  to  put  in  a  plug  for  Detroit. 
We  can  attract  testimony  from  sympathetic 
members  of  poor  groups,  union  leaders  and 
labor.  We  can  not  afford  to  go  to  a  city  where 
we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  support." 

Please  note  that  there  was  no  mention  at 
the  meeting  that  they  wanted  to  attract  tes- 
timony from  a  wider  cross  section  of  Amer- 
ica besides  the  poor  and  labor  The  commis- 
sion is  made  up  of  liberals  who  desire  the 
testimony  at  Detroit  to  be  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  as  the  wants  and  needs  of  the 
majority  of  Americans,  which  is  Just  not 
true! 

Very  few  people  were  even  cognizant  that 
there  were  hearings  on  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child  The  group  giving  testi- 
mony was  obviously  carefully  selected.  Dr. 
Robert  Billings  of  the  National  Christian  Ac- 
tion Coalition,  representing  over  200.000 
evangelical  Christians  across  the  country, 
heard  about  the  hearings  His  organization 
speaks  for  over  10. 000  Christian  schools  made 
up  of  the  very  children  I.Y  C.  states  they 
want  to  support.  Yet  this  is  the  account  that 
Dr.  Billings  gives  us  of  his  attempt  to  testify 
in  Detroit: 

"I  called  Mrs  Carlene  Bonner  at  Wayne 
State  University  in  Detroit  where  the  hear- 
ings were  to  be  held.  She  referred  me  to 
Beulah  Stewart  I  called  twice  asking  per- 
mission to  gives  testimony  at  the  I.Y.C.  hear- 
ings I  was  definitely  given  the  run-around 
the  first  time  I  called.  She  said  that  they 
would  call  me  back  When  I  wasn't  contacted 
I  called  them  back  only  to  be  hassled  and 
told  that  I  would  only  be  allowed  to  talk  for 
three  minutes  at  the  most,  and  there  was  a 
chance  I  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  give  any 
testimony  at  all,  Mrs.  Stewart  said  she  would 
call  me  back.  She  never  did  I  called  back 
twice  but  no  one  was  willing  to  give  me  any 
Information.  I  then  asked  if  the  proponents 
of  I.Y.C.  would  only  be  given  three  minutes 
apiece  to  give  testimony.  I  was  met  with  dead 
silence." 

Dr.  Billings  went  to  Detroit  for  the  hear- 
ings but  was  not  allowed  to  testify  even 
though  his  request  was  submitted  several 
weeks  in  advance  and  there  were  over  180 
"slots"  for  witnesses.  Also,  a  pro-family  group 
from  Maryland  sought  to  testify,  but  was 
denied  permission. 

LABOR 'HEW   APPROPRIATIONS   HEARINGS 

On  Friday  March  9.  1979.  Commission 
Chairman  Jean  Young  (Mrs.  Andy  Young) 
and  Barbara  Pomeroy  (Executive  Director  of 
the  I.Y.C.)  testified  before  the  Labor  HEW 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  requesting  ad- 
ditional funds  for  I.Y  C.  This  request  was  for 
approxlmatelv  $685,000. 

Mrs.  Young  stated  that  they  needed  this 
amount  because,  "citizen  Involvement  is  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  I  Y  C  Thus,  much  effort 
is  being  spent  on  fully  responding  to  the 
many  inquiries.  The  original  budge:  projec- 
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knd  do  not  necessarily  represent  views  of  many  Inquiries,  ine  °"B>n^'  "  '^nnv  antlcl- 
the  National  Commission  on  the  Observance  tions  for  the  commission  did  "ot  ful  y  anticl  _ 
of  International  Women's  Year  or  any  other     pate  this  present  degree  "^  P"^"%'"*""*^t 

Please    note    that    Mrs.    Young    said    tnai 


federal  agency." 

I'll  say.  Any  agreement  between  the 
opinions  of  American  women  at  large  in  this 
country  and  the  opinions  of  those  gathered 
here  is  strictly  coincidental. 

Backgrounder:  "Intebnational  Year  of  the 
Chuj)"   Update 
background 
Please  refer  to  our  prior  publication.  RSC 
Backgrounder  II-l,  International  Year  of  the 
Child,  February  9,  1979,  for  background  in- 
formation, 

DETROIT     HEARINGS 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  the  Child  Commission  In 
Washington,  DC,  it  was  suggested  that  they 


that  Mrs. 
there  was  "much  effort"  to  "fully  respond" 
to  the  inquiries  made  to  the  commission. 
Yet.  the  Republican  Study  Committee  has 
made  numerous  Inquiries  as  to  the  exact 
expenditures  of  the  various  agencies  to  the 
I.YC.  Commission  and  has  never  received 
answers. 

Congressman  Natcher  (Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee!  asked  Mrs.  Youne  why  a 
commission  such  as  I.YC.  should  not  be 
funded  from  private  funds  instead  of  nubile 
money.  Mrs  Youne's  answer  was,  "The  gov- 
ernment should  make  a  commitment  to  its 
children  and  thus  full'-  'non-snr  th»  Tn<-er- 
natlonal  Year  of  the  Child  We  antlcluate 
being  ab'e  to  concentrate  en+lrelv  on  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  fundralslng." 


As  was  true  •with  the  International  Wom- 
en's Year  program,  we  again  find  federal 
funds  are  being  given  to  support  the  efforts 
of  those  who  lavor  very  liberal,  anti-iamily 
concepts,  while  the  advocates  of  traditional 
family  values  and  integrity  are  systematically 
exoluaed  from  the  process. 

POLITICAL    ACTIVITY 

During  the  question  period  at  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  meeting,  Mrs.  Young 

was  anything  but  caiiald  aboul  the  future 
political  activity  of  the  I.YC,  commission. 
At  first  she  stated,  "We  have  no  plans  to 
engage  in  political  activity,"  When  ques- 
tioned further,  she  hedged  and  changed  her 
statement  by  saying,  "The  Commi.ssion  will 
not  lobby  until  the  end  of  the  year,  '  Mean- 
w^hlle  they  will  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  on  national   policies. 

Congressman  Michel  questioned  Mrs. 
Young  concerning  the  Commission's  goals  on 
national  policy.  He  stated: 

"I  can  understand  that  you  make  recom- 
mendations on  national  policy,  but  then 
there  will  be  those  who  would  argue  that  an 
Issue  of  national  policy  today  is  nationil 
health  Insurance  Because  I  have  to  go 
through  these  figures  that  you  |Mrs.  Young] 
cite,  if  I  took  them  carte  blanche  and  said 
because  so  many  kids  are  denied  medical 
care  today,  the  only  way  you  get  at  It  is 
through  a  program  of  national  health  In- 
surance. If  you  do  that.  boy.  you  are  going 
to  turn  all  kinds  of  people  off. 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  have  in 
mind  here,  but  maybe  I  should  warn  you  ic 
stay  away  from  specific  issues.  You  can 
make  recommendations  in  general  terms  that 
you  think  this  is  where  we  out'ht  to  -•'o  (>r 
where  we  conceive  that  there  Is  a  problem 
here,  but  when  you  get  to  nailing  dow'n 
specific  Issues,  you  are  going  to  run  Ino  a 
buzzsaw." 

Mrs.  Young  answered:  "I  don't  know 
where  we  are  going  to  wind  up." 

To  give  the  commission  credibility,  Mrs 
Young  said  that  the  recommendations  on 
national  policy  would  not  be  because  the 
commission  has  sat  down  and  determined  it 
It  would  be  because  "we  have  traveled 
throughout  the  country  listenine  to  the 
people  all  over  the  country."  If  this  is  the 
case,  why  wouldn't  the  commission  even 
allow  testimony  from  the  conservative  grouos 
at  the  Detroit  hearings?  And  why  were  thev 
so  Intent  on  going  only  to  a  city  w*ere  thev 
have  a  great  deal  of  support  and  could  get 
minority  and  union  testlmonv  onlv''  The 
answer  Is  very  clear:  the  comml?ston  Is  biased 
and  determined  to  present  their  libera! 
ideology  In  the  form  of  national  recommen- 
dations and  make  them  appear  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  desires  and  goals  of  all 
Americans. 

To  gain  control  on  the  local  level  of  the 
I.Y  C  ,  commissioners  have  contacted  all  of 
the  state  governors  asking  them  to  issue  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  observance  of  the 
I.Y.C.  In  their  state.  Many  governors  have 
done  this.  According  to  Mrs.  Young  the  city 
and  county  officials  also  have  responded  to 
the  request  of  the  National  Commission  by 
Issuing  proclamations  and  establishing 
I.Y.C.  task  forces  in  their  localities.  Mrs. 
Young  said,  "We  are  working  closely  with 
these  official  state  organizations."  'We  cer- 
tainly can  believe  that  statement!  For  ex- 
ample, in  North  Carolina  the  state  legis- 
lature is  pushing  the  following  bill: 

NORTH  CAROLINA,-  A  CHILD  HEALTH  PLAN 

The  State  Senate  Bill  389  Is  basicallv  a 
socialistic  bill  which  would  establish  a 
"health  care  home."  The  principal  goal  of 
the  bill  Is  to  improve  and  maintain  the 
health  of  North  Carolina's  children  and 
young  people.  The  word  "health"  is  used  In 
the  broadest  sense;  that  Is.  it  means  not 
merely  the  absence  of  Illness  but  the  highest 


possible  level  of  function  and  development. 
There  will  be  a  promotion  of  more  com- 
prehensive, higher  quality,  and  more  acces- 
sible health  services  to  children  A  principal 
goal  is  to  make  available  to  all  children  a 
continuum  of  primary  care  designed  to  pre- 
vent Illness  and  promote  normal  develop- 
ment. A  key  concept  Is  that  of  a  "health 
care  home"  that  provides  access  to  all 
needed  services. 

If  this  bill  is  passed.  It  will  also  promote 
counseling  In  "parenting"  and  will  aid 
parents  in  determining  if  ihey  want  a  child. 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  state  that  un- 
planned pregnancies  are  nothing  less  than 
tragic.  The  bill  also  would  make  contracep- 
tives available  to  all  sexually  active  persons, 
regardless  of  age. 

The  bill  states,  "The  family  alone  cannot 
meet  all  of  the  essential  neecls  of  each  new 
generation  of  children,  particularly  in  the 
areas  of  health  care  and  education."  Thus. 
the  government  once  again  thinks  that  It 
can  do  a  better  Job  of  meeting  these  es- 
sential needs! 

On  the  front  cover  of  the  report  accom- 
panying the  bill  is  the  I.Y.C.  logo!  It  Is 
obvious  that  what  Mrs.  Young  said  Is  true 
In  one  aspect — the  I  Y.C.  commission  Is  very 
busy  on  the  local  level! 

MENTAL   HEALTH  OF  CHILDREN 

Mrs.  Young  made  an  incredible  statement 
during  her  Appropriations  Committee  testi- 
mony. She  states  that  90%  of  the  children 
who  need  mental  health  services  do  not  have 
it  available  to  them.  She  said  this  data  was 
taken  from  the  HEW  publication  entitled 
The  Status  of  Children,  In  reviewing  the 
section  on  mental  health  (pp,  102-105)  there 
is  no  such  documentation.  What  it  does  state 
is,  "Precise  estimates  of  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  youth  with  mental  health  prob- 
lems do  not  exist,  in  part  because  of  varied 
reporting  procedures  and  lack  of  uniformity 
and  consistency  in  classification  schemes" 
The  National  Association  of  Mental  Health 
estimates  that  3%  of  the  children  and  youth 
under  18  suffer  from  severe  emotional  prob- 
lems. Children  with  mental  health  problems 
can  have  services  rendered  to  them  through 
their  school  system,  special  child  care  pro- 
grams, hospitals,  community  mental  health 
centers  or  other  outpatient  facilities.  If  chil- 
dren do  not  receive  these  services  it  is  gen- 
erally not  because  It  is  not  available  to  them 
but  rather  that  for  other  reasons  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  services. 

I.Y.C.    REGIONAL    CONFERENCE 

The  Southwest  Conference  on  Opportuni- 
ties for  Children  and  Youth  Is  to  be  held 
in  the  Astrodome  Complex  in  Houston  on 
September  16-18,  1979,  This  conference  Is 
a  major  government -sponsored  I  Y.C.  con- 
ference The  goal  of  the  conference  Is  to 
"celebrate"  I.YC.  with  special  focus  on 
multiethnic  cultural  experiences  and  con- 
cerns. The  conference  will  Involve  workshops 
and  a  wide  variety  of  activities  for  children 
including  foreign  children  who  have  been 
invited  to  the  conference  under  State  De- 
partment auspices.  Objectives  Include  Infor- 
mation sharing  by  and  with  children;  the 
generating  of  commitment  for  expanded  op- 
portunities for  children,  and  developing  rec- 
ommendations for  improved  social  policy  to 
benefit  children. 

CHILDREN'S    ADVISORY    PANEL 

According  to  the  "Family  Protection  Re- 
port" the  Children's  Advisory  Panel  Is  work- 
ing around  a  budget  of  $89,000.  and  Is  seek- 
ing donations  of  both  money  and  ser\-ices 
from  corporations  and  other  entitles  Regard- 
ing the  composition  of  the  panel:  about  400 
applications  were  mailed  out,  and  about  200 
were  returned.  The  25  children  to  be  on  the 
Panel  will  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  their 
written  responses,  and  according  to  the  10 
HEW  geographical  regions,  and  on  the  basis 


of  other  criteria  such  as  a^,  sex,  q>eclal 
needs  and  experiences  such  as  incarceration, 
ethnic  background,  socio-ecouonuc  level, 
different  family  Uiestyles,  and  dl^erent  types 
01  nominating  agencies.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  composite  Advisory  Panel  will  be  M«y 
22-24  The  first  meeting  will  not  be  open  to 
the  public, 

.^t  the  Appropriations  hearings  it  was 
stated  that  over  300  applications  were  sent 
to  youth -serving  organizations  asking  them 
to  make  these  applications  available  to  the 
young  people  they  wished  to  nominate  It 
was  also  stated  by  Mrs  Young  that  applica- 
tions were  sent  to  any  young  person  request- 
ing one.  It  is  questionable  if  this  is  totally 
correct.  When  a  staff  person  from  the  Repub- 
lican Study  Committee  called  the  I.Y.C.  Com- 
mission at  the  first  of  the  year,  she  was  told 
that  she  could  not  secure  an  application  for 
her  child  but  rather  had  to  get  the  applica- 
tion from  an  agency  that  would  be  nominat- 
ing. 

I.T.C.    REPORT 

The  I.Y.C.  newsletter  is  a  publication  of 
the  Secretariat  of  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child.  The  material  encompasses  activi- 
ties from  all  of  the  countries  participating 
in  the  I.Y.C.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the 
subtle  biased  reporting  contained  in  these 
newsletters  For  example,  the  front  page  has 
an  article  about  the  urgent  need  lor  reform 
within  the  U.S.  on  various  Issues  pertaining 
to  children  It  has  never  been  noticed  that 
any  such  derogatory  remark  has  been  made 
towards  a  communist  country,  or  even  that 
they  have  any  need  of  reform  The  I.Y.C 
newsletter  states  that  in  Russia,  the  children 
are  the  "privileged  class  "  The  following  is  an 
excerpt: 

"Society's  attitude  to  children  Is  a  yard- 
stick for  its  character,  humanism  and  ob- 
servance of  human  rights,  which  begin  with 
the  rights  of  the  child.  Westerners  coming 
to  the  Soviet  Union  frequently  refer  to  chil- 
dren as  the  only  "privileged  class"  in  the 
countr)-.  The  Soviet  children  enjoy  In  full 
the  rights  stipulated  in  the  Declaration  oi 
the  Rights  of  the  Child,  proclaimed  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly. 

"Western  visitors  sometimes  look  for  the 
reasons  of  Soviet  concern  for  children  In  the 
peculiarities  of  the  "Russian  character  "  and 
In  the  depths  of  the  "Russian  soul"  because 
many  of  them  could  not  admit  that  the 
decisive  factor  is  the  socialist  nature  of 
Soviet  society,  with  Its  motto.  "Everything 
for  man',  that  is.  above  all,  for  those  who 
make  a  start  in  life" 

What  unbelievable  propaganda!  The  So- 
viets are  saying  that  they  have  a  nearly  per- 
fect environment  for  their  children  and  this 
should  be  a  yardstick  for  measuring  Its  char- 
acter and  observance  of  human  rights!  It's 
incredible  that  a  country  with  such  a  poor 
reputation  for  human  rights  could  have  the 
audacity  to  make  such  a  statement,  and  it's 
J-ast  as  incredible  that  the  I  YC  Secretariat 
would  print  It  In  their  newsletter. 

OPPOSITION  TESTIMONY  FOR  I.Y.C    FUNDING 

On  April  23rd  the  Labor  HEW  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  their  public 
hearing  concerning  the  International  Year 
of  the  Child  At  this  time  pro-family  people 
were  able  to  express  their  disapproval  of 
Congressional  funding  of  the  I  Y  C,  commis- 
sion There  are  twelve  congressional  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  Congressman  Natcher 
I  chairman  I  was  present  to  hear  the  testi- 
monies 

Three  people  were  allowed  to  testify,  each 
repres?nting  various  organizations  They  in- 
cluded: Mrs  Barbara  Pagan  (representing 
such  groups  as  Kentucky  Pro-Famlly  Coun- 
cil, Concerned  Citizens  of  Louisville  Right 
to  Life.  Stop  ERA):  Liz  Sadowski,  State 
Director  of  New  Jersev  Malority  Women: 
and  Mariorle  Garvey,  United  Nations  NOO 
Reoresentatlve,  United  States  Coalition  for 
Life 

Their  main  concerns  -were  that  the  govern- 
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ment.  through  the  I.Y.C  .  was  trying  to  usurp 
the  rni»  nf  the  familv  in  meeting  the  needs 


I.Y.C.    IN    SWEDEN 

In  Sweden.  In  this  Year  of  the  Child,  chll- 


matlon,  advice,  services,  and  fimds  as  may 

be  useful  to  the  Commission  for  the  fulfill- 
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more  about  the  Jimmy  Carter,  Peter  Bourne.     Covirt  In    1973  was  a  young  Texan  woman 


the  decriminalization  of  marihuana.  It 

will  be  rpmpmhpr«»H  that  fh-    nmi>-n<k  i,^ 
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ment.  through  the  I.Y.C..  was  trying  to  usurp 
the  role  of  the  family  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  their  children  and  to  Impose  liberal  Ideol- 
ogy in  the  form  of  legislation  that  would 
affect  everyone.  They  also  noted  that  tl:e 
Commission  had  not  addressed  the  preamble 
to  the  UN.  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the 
Child  concerning  legal  protection  before  and 
after  birth. 

When  Mrs.  Young  was  questioned  about 
the  preamble,  which  states 

•  .  th=  child,  by  reason  of  Its  physical 
and  mental  Immaturity,  needs  special  safe- 
guards and  care,  including  appropriate  legal 
protection,  before  as  well  as  after  birth." 

Mrs.  Young  simply  said  that  the  commis- 
sion has  not  Interpreted  the  preamble  and 
therefore  cannot  make  a  statement  on  it ! 


I.y.C.    IN    SWEDEN 

In  Sweden.  In  this  Year  of  the  Child,  chil- 
dren's liberation  has  won  a  victory  by  a  vote 
cf  259-6  In  the  Swedish  Parliament.  The  new 
law  states  that  parents  may  not  strike  their 
children  or  treat  them  In  any  humiliating 
way.  Spanking  is  against  the  law.  even  a 
whack  or  slap.  So.  too.  is  sending  the  child 
to  bed  without  supper  or  confining  the  child 
to  the  bedroom  for  dlsripUnary  reasons.  The 
law  prescribes  no  specific  penalties  for  par- 
ents caught  spanking  their  child,  but  com- 
plaints will  be  handled  by  police  and  social 
workers  with  referrals  to  family  court. 

The  Ministry  of  Justice  Is  planning  a  big 
public  relations  campaign  that  will  Include 
videotapes  for  children,  informing  them  of 
their  legal  rights. 


(Fiscal  years! 


1978  (from 
April  197«) 


1979  (lit 
quarter) 


1979  (2d 
quarter) 


1979  (3d 
quarter) 


Funding  for  I.Y.C: 

Department  o(  Justice „ 

Department  of  State - -..-.. 

Department  of  Health  Education  and  Welfare 


-I. 


}118.000 
111.000 
250,000 


JIOO.OOO 


1209,000 


$237,000 


1979  (4th  quarter) 


1980  (to  Apr.  30) 


1979/1980  (19  mo.: 
itKludIng  appropria- 
tion request) 


Supplemental  appropriation  request. 


S2O8,00O 


{477,000 


J2. 057, 000 


Congressman   Eldon   Rudd    (R-AZ)    asked  as  S.  3161.  This  bill  referred  to  Foreign  Rela- 
to  have  documentation  on  how  many  federal  tlons  Committee,  but  not  assigned  to  sub- 
employees     were     working     for     the     I.Y.C.  committee  for  action. 

through   federal    agencies   and   the   amount  Clerk    of    the    House    prints    Presidential 

paid  In  salaries    Mrs    Young  was  unable  to  transmittal   as   an   "Executive   Communlca- 

provlde  the  Information.  tlon"  and  refers  it  to  the  International  Rela- 

Salarles   of   the   top   seven   staff  positions  tlons  Committee,  where  no  action  is  taken. 

funded  by  the  Commission:  Thus,  no  bill  Is  Introduced  In  the  House 

July  1978,  Sen.  Holllngs.  In  Senate  Appro- 
Barbara  Pomeroy $47,500  priations    Subcommittee    on    State.    Justice. 

Diana  Mlchaells i' i^  Commerce.   Includes   $1.36   million   FY    1979 

Helen  Schnlerbeck 34.604  appropriation  for  Commission  in  Committee 

Lenora  Taltt 32.442  markup.  Subcommittee  includes  these  funds 

Brian    Anderson 32,442  ^^  j^^  report  to  full  Senate  Appropriations 

Carole  Kauffman 32.442  committee. 

John    Jones 32,442  July  28.  1978.  in  full  Appropriations  Com- 

The  size  of  the  staff  and  the  dollars  avail-  mlttee  markup  of  State  Appropriation.  Sen. 
able  were  determined  by  the  Office  of  Man-  DeConclnl  ofTers  amendment  striking  Com- 
agement  and  Budget.  mission  funding.  Committee  Chairman  Mag- 
Personnel  loaned  by  other  agencies  to  the  nuson  agrees  to  delete  on  grounds  that  there 
National  Commission  for  the  International  's  not  yet  Congressional  authorization  for 
Year  of  the  Child :  such  an  appropriation. 

,  , „ ^ ,      ^„     ^™^„  August  7.  1978.  DHEW  transfers  $250,000  to 

EARNINGS.   FUNCTION.   AND  AcrNCT  comi^lsslon   for  FY   1978.   as   authorized   In 

$47,500.  Deputy  Director.  AID  (Agency  for  Executive  Order  12053. 

International  Development).  August   1978.   Sen.   McOovern  holds  hear- 

$26,500.  Executive  Assistant.  AID.  mgs  on  S.  3161   (Commission  authorization) 

$31,113.     Visual     Information     Specialist,  m  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  For- 

EEOC      (Equal      Employment     Opportunity  eign    Relations    Committee    reports    out    S. 

Commission).  3I6I;  however.  S.  3161  Is  not  placed  on  Sen- 

$35,685.  Administrative  Office.  HEW.  ate  calendar. 

$27,453.  Education  Coordinator,  HEW.  September    1978.    President    Carter    sends 
$13,013,  Writer  Editor,  DOA  memo  to  Secretary  Callfano  stating  his  con- 
$47,500.    Deputy   Director.    Department   of  cern  for  Commission  legislation  and  requests 
S^***  his  assistance  in  seelne  that  the  legislation 
LrcisLATTVE  HISTORY  passes  In  the  95th  Congress. 
April   14.   1978.  President  issues  Executive  September     1978,     Senate     Appropriations 
Order   12053  establishing  National  Commls-  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations  deletes 
slon.  *l-5    million    request    for    tJNICEF's    Inter- 
May  1,  1978.  Justice  Department  transfers  national  I  Y.C.  office  In  Geneva. 
$118.CKX)  to  Commission  for  FY  1978  as  au-  September  1978.  Commission  authorization 
thorlzed  In  Executive  Order  12053.  legislation  is  attached  as  amendment  to  the 
May  11.  1978.  a  bill  establishing  Commls-  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  In 
slon  and  Presidential  transmittal  letters  de-  the  Senate.  (The  Act  has  already  cleared  the 
Uvered    to    OMB    for    Presidential    signature  House)     At    joint    conference,    the    House 
and  transmittal  to  Congress.  receded  to  the  Senate  In  this  matter,  thus 
May  18.  1978.  State  Department  transfers  providing  Senate  and  House  authorization 
$111,000  to  Commission  for  FY  1978  as  au-  for  Commission. 

thorlzed  in  Executive  Order  12053.  November    1.    1978 — President    signs    Ele- 

May  24.  1978.  President  transmits  proposed  mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (P.L. 

legislation  to  Congress  authorizing  Commls-  95-561).  which  Includes  Commission  author- 

slon  and  an  FY  1979  appropriation  of  $1.36  Izatlon    (Title   XV).    Legislation   authorized 

million  for  life  of  Commission    iNC5TE:  May  agencies  to  transfer  funds  and  personnel  to 

15.  1978.  was  Congressional  deadline  for  In-  Commission: 

troductlon  of  authorization  bills  with  spe-  "Each  agency  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
clflc  appropriations. )  the  Government  Is  authorized :    ( 1 )   to  fur- 
May  25,  1978.  Sen.  Sparkman.  "by  request",  nlsh  to  the  commission,  upon  request  of  the 
introduces  President's  transmittal  to  Senate  Chairperson  of  the  Commission,  such  infor- 


mation, advice,  services,  and  funds  as  may 

be  useful  to  the  Commission  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it  functions  under  this  Act  and  (2i 
to  detail  personnel  to  the  Commission." 

September  27.  1978,  Sen.  Bartlett.  for  Sen. 
Helms,  offered  floor  amendment  to  HEW 
FY  1979  Appropriation  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit any  money  appropriated  under  that  bill 
from  being  re-programmed  to  the  National 
Commission  on  I.Y  C.  This  amendment  was 
accepted  in  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote.  In 
subsequeni.  House/Senate  conferences  on 
HEW,  Labor  appropriations,  the  Senate 
receded  to  the  House  version,  thus  deleting 
Helms  amendment. 

November  24,  1978,  HEW  requested  of,  and 
received  approval  from.  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Ckjmmlttee  Chairman  to 
transfer  $100,000  to  Commission  for  the  first 
quarter  FY  1979. 

December  15,  1978,  HEW  requested  of,  and 
received  approval  from.  House  and  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  Chairmen  to 
transfer  $209,000  to  the  Commission  for  the 
2nd  quarter  FY  1979. 

January  1979.  President  transmits  to 
Congress  request  for  National  Commission 
funding  vis-a-vis  FY  1979  Supplemental 
Appropriation  (for  4th  quarter  FY  1979)  and 
FY  1980. 

March  9.  1979,  Commission  Chairperson 
testifies  before  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HEW/Labor  regarding  Supple- 
mental request. 

March  20,  1979,  Commission  Chairperson 
testifies  before  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  HEW/Labor  regarding  Supple- 
mental request. 

March  ;i8.  1979.  HEW  requested  and  re- 
ceived approval  from  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  Chairmen  to  trans- 
fer $235,000  to  Commission  for  FY  1979,  3rd 
quarter. 

March  29,  1979.  Special  hearing  called  by 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Foreign  Operations  to  review  AID  detail  of 
two  employees  to  Commission.  Sen.  DeCon- 
clnl demanded  that  AID  cancel  these  details. 
Alluding  to  July  28,  1978.  Appropriations 
Committee  deletion  of  Commission  appro- 
priation, he  told  AID  that  any  action  in  sup- 
port of  the  Commission  contradicted  the 
"wish  of  Congress"  that  the  Commission  re- 
ceive no  funds  or  assistance  from  govern- 
mental agencies.  Sen.  Inouye  stated  his  "dis- 
tress"  in   this   matter. 

April  23.  1979.  House  HEW/Labor  hearings 
on  the  I  YC.  Three  people  testified  against 
Supplemental  Appropriations  request  of 
$685,000. 

May  10,  1979,  Markup  of  HEW/Labor 
Appropriations  request. 

CONCLUSION 

Many  concerned  citizens  will  be  watch- 
ing the  outcome  of  this  International  Year 
of  the  Child  Taxpayer's  money  is  being 
spent  to  support  this  questionable  "celebra- 
tion". There  are  many  outcries  from  the 
public  protesting  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
I.YC.  As  one  Congressman  said  recently,  "I 
hope  that  this  does  not  cause  us  embarrass- 
ment like  the  'International  Women's  Yep.r'." 
The  I  Y  C  could  cause  more  than  embarrass- 
ment for  the  American  public.  It  could  bring 
about  socialistic  legislation  that  could  dam- 
age the  lives  of  our  children  and  the  Integ- 
rity of  family  units  for  years  to  come. 

Newsletter 
Peter  Bourne  was  an  adviser  to  Carter  at 
a  time  when,  out  of  the  national  limelight, 
the  Georgia  Governor  was  showing  his  disre- 
gard for  the  family  by  approving  legislation 
to  give  contraceptives  to  minors  without 
parental  consent.  (See  Family  Planning/Pop- 
ulation Reporter.  June  1973).  Bourne  was 
also  one  of  the  figures  behind  the  abortion 
cases  which  provided  the  Supreme  Court 
with  the  occasion  to  establish  abortion  on 
demand  In  January.  1973. 
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"Llfeletter"  (August  15.  1978)  Includes 
more  about  the  Jimmy  Carter.  Peter  Bourne, 
and  friends: 

"Bourne  Again."  This  newsletter  rarely 
pays  attention  to  stories  not  directly  con- 
nected to  the  abortion  issue  ( which  is  our 
beat) — so  we  really  have  little  Interest  In  the 
sudden  departure  of  Good  Old  Boy  Dr  Peter 
Bourne  (nor  even  in  his  parting  innuendoes 
of  a  High  Again  White  House).  But  Bourne 
Is  not  only  a  charter  member  of  what  Colum- 
nist William  Saflre  has  dubbed  Carter's  "Mag- 
nolia Mafia."  he  Is/was  also  the  Klngflsh  01 
the  pro-abortion  clique  that  has  surrounded 
Jimmy  from  his  Georgia  days  Among  the 
other  members:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Hatcher  01 
Atlanta's  Emory  Univ..  that  veritable  epicen- 
ter of  pro-abcrtlon  outpourings — Bourne 
went  to  Emory,  and  his  first  wife.  Judith 
Bourne  Rooks,  is  still  there.  In  the  Family 
Planning  Evaluation  Division  of  the  notori- 
ous ( to  anti-abortlonlsts)  HEW-financed  and 
Emory-ccnnected  Center  for  Disease  Control, 
bossed  by  Wild  WllUard  Cates  (who  calls 
pregnancy  a  "venereal  disease"). 

Hatcher  co-authored  the  1972  book. 
"Women  In  Need,"  a  heavy-handed  pro-abor- 
tion tract  that  carried  a  laudatory  Foreword 
by  then-Gov.  Carter;  Hatcher  also  ran  last 
June's  Atlanta  "What's  Happening"  confer- 
ence which  pushed  abortion  for  teenagers 
(some  of  them  at  least  as  teeny  as  eleven — 
see  the  full  report  In  "Llfeletter"  No.  10) .  And 
first-wife  Judy  was  one  of  the  chief  pushers, 
as  the  tape  of  her  June  20  "conference"  with 
the  (thankfully)  few  kids  attending  con- 
firms (titled  "Pregnancy;  A  Time  of  Deci- 
sion." it  "counselled"  such  unbiased  wisdom 
as  "Imagine  what  it  would  be  like  for  you  tu 
go  on  with  your  pregnancy  .  picture  your- 
self .  .  .  being  its  mother  and  raising  it  and 
being  responsible  for  providing  for  Its 
needs  .  .  Ask  yourself  questions  like  "How 
could  I  finish  school?'  ";  and  then  the  help- 
ful hints:  "If  you  have  an  abortion  when 
you're  eight  weeks  pregnant  the  fetus  Is  very. 
very  small  and  is  not  yet  much  like  a 
baby  ...  I'  you  wait  [until  five  months]  .  .  . 
you  deliver  a  fetus  which  looks  very  much 
like  a  baby  "!) 

Hatcher  Is  also  one  of  the  listed  "Contrib- 
utors" to  the  HEW  "Practical  Suggestions 
for  Family  Planning"  publication  that  pub- 
licized "Abortion  Eve"  (see  "Llfeletter  "  No. 
9) — the  connections  go  on  and  on.  e.g. 
Bourne's  current  wife.  Mary  King  (No.  2  Per- 
son at  ACTION — again,  see  "Llfeletter  "  No. 
9)  was  labeled  by  the  New  York  Times  (way 
back  on  July  8.  '76)  as  "A  Key  Carter  Brain 
Truster'  From  the  Beginning"  (she  is  quoted 
In  the  splashy  article  as  saying  she  "believes 
she  has  brought  Mr.  Carter  around  on  abor- 
tion. 'I  helped  him  understand  abortion  as 
an  alternative  to  failed  contraception,'  she 
said,  'He  had  only  looked  at  it  before  as  an 
ethical  Issue.'  ") . 

That  Isn't  all  the  Bourne-Hatcher  t«am 
has  done.  Back  in  '71-72.  when  the  original 
Roe  V.  Wade  (Texas)  and  Doe  v.  Bolton 
(Georgia)  cases  were  being  argued  before  the 
Supreme  Court — and  which  provided  the 
basis  for  the  Court's  original  (In  more  ways 
than  one,  since  the  Mr.  Justices  discovered 
a  "right"  to  abortion  that  has  escaped  the 
notice  of  every  state  and  court  for  200  years!) 
1973  Abortion  Cases — ajulcus  briefs  were  filed 
with  the  High  Court  from  both  states.  The 
list  of  "Appellants"  from  Georgia  begins: 
"Mary  Doe;  Peter  O.  Bourne;  Robert  Hatch- 
^r"— and  goes  on  to  Include,  among  others. 
Judith  Bonurne  and  Planned  Parenthood  As- 
sociation of  Atlanta.  Would  you  believe  that 
the  Texas  list  starts  off  exactly  the  same  wav 
(le..  Bourne.  Hatcher,  then  later  Judy.  PP 
of  Atlanta  tmd — for  good  measure  evidently — 
"Georgia  Citizens  for  Hospital  Abortion, 
Inc.")?  Obviously,  Jlnmiy  Carter's  "Abortion 
Connection"  goes  way  back  to  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  the  current  battle — and  there  Is 
nobody  In  the  Carter  crowd  who  has  any  such 
public  record  on  the  other  side. 


Arguing  that  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  In  1973  was  a  young  Texan  woman 
by  the  name  of  Sarah  Weddlngton.  Allied 
with  a  powerful  Texas  Democrat,  John  White. 
Ms.  Weddlngton  moved  up  quickly  In  Wash- 
ington White  became  Carter's  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture;  Weddlngton  became 
General  Counsel  to  the  Department.  White 
became — and  still  is — Chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Committee;  Weddlngton  be- 
came President  Carter's  special  advisor  on 
women's  Issues.  In  that  role,  the  Sarah  Wed- 
dlngton of  the  1973  abortion  victory  con- 
tinues to  shape  public  policy  regarding  the 
family. 

While  Carter  claims  to  oppose  Federal  fund- 
ing of  abortion,  for  example,  his  Adminis- 
tration wholeheartedly  supports  it.  When  the 
Supreme  <3ourt  recently  allowed  the  order 
of  a  single  Federal  Judge  to  Illegally  com- 
mand the  expenditure  of  unappropriated 
funds  for  Medicaid  abortions,  the  usually 
sluggish  and  unresponsive  btireaucracy  under 
Patricia  Harris  at  HAR,  within  hours,  dis- 
patched obviously  pre-prepared  eight-page 
telegrams  to  regional  offices  around  the 
country,  as  if  they  could  not  wait  to  start 
the  abortion  mills  up  again. 

"While  Carter  proposes  to  assist  families 
with  new  health  programs,  his  HAR  spokes- 
persons are  publicly  opposing  amendments 
to  the  Child  Health  Assurance  BUI  that 
would  keep  that  program  from  providing 
abortions  under  the  guise  of  assuring  the 
health  of  babies. 

Carter's  Solicitor  General,  Wade  McOee 
betrayed  the  Congress  only  days  ago  in  his 
arguments  before  the  Supreme  Ctourt  con- 
cerning the  Hyde  Amendment.  When  asked 
by  one  of  the  Justices  whether  he  agreed 
with  the  argument  being  presented,  to  the 
effect  that  no  Federal  Judge  can  command 
the  expenditure  of  unappropriated  moneys, 
Solicitor  McCree  said  he  did  not  agree.  He 
was  acting,  of  course,  as  attorney  for  the 
Administration,  not  the  Congress.  Even  so.  he 
demonstrated  his  disregard  for  both  the 
Congress  and  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  one  of  the  crudest 
political  payoffs  of  our  time.  Carter  re- 
paid the  National  Education  Association 
for  its  first  Presidential  endorsement  by 
leading  their  campaign  for  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  In  opposition  to  that 
special  interest  boondoggle,  liberals  and 
conservatives  alike  protested  the  creation 
of  a  Cabinet  Department  made  to  order 
for  the  NEA,  ■which  shows  utterly  no  re- 
spect for  family  authority  in  education. 

While  Carter  pushed  for  the  Depart- 
ment, he  brutally  broke  a  1976  campaign 
promise  to  assist  parents  who  choose  pri- 
vate schools  for  their  children.  Pour 
years  ago,  candidate  Carter  needed  the 
votes  of  Evangelicals  and  Catholics  to 
win  the  White  House.  So  he  misled  them, 
as  simple  as  that.  Once  in  office,  he  killed 
tuition  tax  credits  with  threats  of  a  veto. 

At  the  same  time,  he  unleashed  a  to- 
talitarian assault  through  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  against  the  Christian 
schools,  and  all  other  independent  edu- 
cational institutions.  His  appointees  in 
the  IRS  tried  to  take  over  those  schools 
through  regulation,  contemptuous  of  re- 
ligious freedom  and  usurping  the  law- 
making role  of  the  Congress.  That  is  why 
we  in  the  Congress  had  to  trim  the  wings 
of  Commissioner  Kurtz  at  the  IRS  last 
year  and  why.  in  the  Treasury  appropria- 
tions for  this  year,  we  will  do  so  again. 

The  sadness  that  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  can  bring  on  a  family  is  well- 
known.  Yet.  since  the  Georgia  days,  one 
of  President  Carter's  closest  advisors  was 
Dr.  Peter  Bourne,  an  open  advocate  of 


the  decriminalization  of  marihuana.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Bourne  re- 
signed from  the  President's  stafT,  where 
he  was  Carter's  adviser  cm  drugs  and  nar- 
cotics, when  it  was  revealed  that  he  had 
written  out  a  prescription  of  a  powerful 
sedative  for  a  fictitious  person.  This  se- 
cretive prescription  led  to  the  arrest  of  a 
friend  of  Bourne's  administrative  assist- 
ant. When  arrested,  the  friend  was  at- 
tempting to  have  the  prescription  filled 
for  Bourne's  assistant.  When  he  resigned. 
Dr.  Bourne  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
incidence  of  marihuana  used  by  the 
White  House  staff  itself  was  "high"  and 
that  cocaine  use  by  the  White  House  staff 
was  "occasional." 

carter    AND    TH«    FAlflLT 

If  the  President  hopes  his  White  House 
Conference  will  establish  his  credentials 
as  a  pro-family  candidate,  he  should  take 
a  closer  look  at  the  previous  years  of  his 
.idministration.  In  one  area  after  an- 
other, he  and  his  appwintees  have 
launched  an  assault  on  the  family.  That 
attack  cannot  now  be  covered  up  with 
sociological  jargon  and  promising  plati- 
tudes. 

There  is  no  more  serious  problem 
facing  the  families  of  America  than  in- 
flation. The  family  savings  accounts  of 
this  country  have  been  plundered  by  offi- 
cially stimulated  inflation  in  order  to 
feed  the  Federal  flock  Year  after  year, 
the  President  has  had  a  chance  to  choose 
between  the  family  savers,  family  tax- 
payers, family  consumers  of  this  country 
on  the  one  hand  and,  on  the  other,  the 
special  interest  constituencies  of  his 
bloated  budgets.  Year  after  year,  he  has 
made  his  choice.  This  year,  the  families 
of  America  can  make  theirs. 

Taxes  on  the  American  family  are 
downright  oppressive.  Along  with  Infla- 
tion, they  have  caught  families  in  an 
economic  squeeze  that  is  forcing  millions 
of  mothers  back  into  the  work  force.  The 
Carter  administration,  seemingly  blind 
to  the  plight  of  the  family,  has  imposed 
more  taxes  than  any  other  in  our  history. 
The  President  does  not  seem  to  realize 
that  few  families  in  this  country  can  run 
to  the  National  Bank  of  Georgia  for  a 
low-interest  loan.  He  seems  not  to  under- 
stand that  his  high-tax  mania  makes  it 
impossible  for  families  to  save  for  their 
children's  education  or  for  parental  re- 
tirement. He  still  adamantly  resists  tax 
rate  reduction. 

It  has  been  more  important  to  this 
President  to  have  a  monstrous  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  a  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  business  as  usual  in  Washing- 
ton, a  city  which  one  reporter  aptly  caUs 
"Fat  City." 

In  education.  Carter  has  been  an  un- 
equivocal enemy  of  parental  rights  and 
educational  freedom.  One  of  his  top  ap- 
pointees, Mary  Berry,  toured  Communist 
China  a  few  years  ago  and  announced 
that  its  educational  system  in  which  the 
state  is  the  dominant  force — was  a  model 
for  America.  As  a  reward  for  that  insight. 
Mary  Berry  has  recently  been  nominated 
to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  where 
she  may  want  to  laimch  a  study  of  civil 
rights  in  Red  China. 

We  can  expect  much  more  of  that  from 
some  of  Carter's  judicial  appointments.  I 
have  already  said  my  piece  about  Patricia 
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Wald,  and  I  will  not  reiterate  it  here.        Paralleling  its  assault  on  the  Ameri-     it  simply  insists  upon   its  total  inde- 
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Counseling:    School   counselors  should   be 
required  to  take  courses  in  human  ssxuality 


State     legislatures     should     reform     their 
penal  codes  or  repeal  State  laws  that  restrict 


In  short,  those  folks  disapprove  of  the 
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Wald,  and  I  will  not  reiterate  it  here. 
SufBce  it  to  say  that  the  nomination  of 
Ruth  Bader  Oinsburg.  another  abortion- 
on-demand  feminist,  to  the  district  court 
of  appeals  is  in  the  Wald  tradition.  But 
where  are  Carter's  profamily  judicial 
appointments?  There  have  been  recur- 
rent rumors  that  prolife  judicial  candi- 
dates, for  example,  are  being  systemati- 
cally excluded  in  the  selection  process. 
Even  in  the  absence  of  proof,  the  ideolog- 
ical uniformity  of  Carter's  appomtments 
to  the  Federal  bench  sustains,  if  not  con- 
firms, those  suspicions. 

Even  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Carter  appointees  have  revealed  their 
antifamily  bias.  As  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Health  Affairs,  Carter  ap- 
pointed Dr.  John  B.  Moxley,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
California  at  San  Diego,  at  which  insti- 
tution Moxley  was  notorious  for  his  dis- 
crimination against  medical  applicants 
who  refused  to  perform  abortions.  In  ap- 
parent violation  of  California  law,  he  ad- 
ministered, and  boldly  defended,  a  vicious 
admissions  scheme  designed  to  keep  pro- 
life  students  from  becoming  doctors. 

In  his  nomination  hearing  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  Dr. 
Moxley  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  He 
agreed  to  abide  by  the  Doman  amend- 
ment to  the  DOD  appropriations  bill, 
prohibiting  most  abortions  in  military 
facilities.  But  the  March  15,  1980.  issue 
of  U.S.  Medicine  reports,  "DOD  Warily 
Eyes  Moves  on  Abortion."  One  of  Mox- 
ley's  subordinates,  Dr.  Peter  Flynn,  MC, 
USN,  explains  that  the  Carter  Defense 
Department  would  prefer  to  fund  abor- 
tions. "We've  been  pushing  for  a  change 
already,  but  it's  made  no  difference."  he 
said,  because  the  Congress  keeps  adding 
the  Doman  amendment  to  the  DOD 
appropriations : 

If  registering  and  drafting  women  for  mili- 
tary service  were  to  come  about,  there  would 
be  more  of  a  demand  and  need  for  abortion 
services.  Dr  Plynn  predicted. 

"The  more  dependent  we  become  on  (mili- 
tary) women,  the  more  we  need  to  ensure 
that  the  services  they  provide  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted." Dr.  Plynn  said.  But  he  said  the 
need  for  abortion  services  in  the  military  has 
to  be  weighed  against  moral  and  economic 
arguments  opposing  the  provision  of  those 
services.  "It's  a  very  difficult  question." 

"I  would  have  to  guess  that  the  economic 
Issue  Is  not  important  when  the  debate  Is 
emotional  In  Congress  It's  Ironic  that  ( Con- 
gress i  Is  using  an  economic  tool  to  accom- 
plish what  couldn't  be  accomplished  In  the 
courts.  Dr.  nynn  related. 

Business  as  usual  in  the  DOD  health 
affairs  bureaucracy. 

Dr.  Plynn's  astoundingly  crude  assess- 
ment of  military  women,  the  draft,  and 
abortion  is  appropriate  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  man  who,  as  Governor  of 
Georgia,  authored  the  preface  of  a  book, 
"Women  in  Need."  advocating  abortion 
as  a  necessary  part  of  equal  rights  for 
women. 

In  short,  Jimmy  Carter  plus  Dr.  Peter 
Fl>-nn  equals  disaster;  To  be  equal,  wom- 
en must  be  drafted;  and  having  been 
drafted,  they  must  be  kept  on  active  duty 
through  abortion.  I  wonder  what  Jim 
Guy  Tucker  thinks  of  that  schema  for 
the  future  of  military  families. 


Paralleling  its  assault  on  the  Ameri- 
can family,  the  Carter  administration 
has  launched  the  first  ofBcial  campaign 
against  religious  institutions  in  our 
country's  history.  One  instance  could  be 
a  bizarre  blunder.  One  instance  after  an- 
other is  a  pattern  of  mean  determina- 
tion. 

Under  Carter,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor has  illegally  attempted  to  transform 
church  schools  into  nonreligious  insti- 
tutions by  compelling  them  to  place  their 
employees  under  State  unemployment 
compensation  systems.  Secretary  Mar- 
shall contends  that  he.  not  pastors,  will 
decide  which  workers  are  performing  re- 
ligious duties,  and  which  are  performing 
secular  work. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
has  attempted  to  classify  church-related 
schools  as  nonreligious  institutions,  so 
that  their  teachers  can  be  brought  un- 
der the  coverage  of  national  labor  laws. 
These  schools  are  the  same  ones  which 
Carter  insists  are  agents  of  religion, 
when  he  opposes  tuition  tax  credits  as  a 
possible  form  of  "aid"  to  those  schools. 
The  Carter  administration  has 
launched  a  vendetta  against  Judge 
Marion  Gallister,  a  Federal  judge  in 
Idaho  whom  the  Attorney  General  has 
sought  to  disqualify  from  a  case  involving 
the  equal  rights  amendment  on  the  sole 
ground  of  his  religion.  He  happens  to  be  a 
Mormon.  Therefore,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  annals  of  American  jurisprudence, 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  used  a 
judge's  denominational  afRliation  as  a 
basis  for  seeking  his  removal  from  a  case. 
Which  denomination,  we  may  ask,  is  next 
in  line  for  disqualification  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  President  is  a  praying  man;  he  has 
made  that  all  too  publicly  plain.  That  is 
why  his  extremist  position  against  volun- 
tary school  prayer  came  as  such  a  sur- 
prise. He  has  threatened  to  use  the  full 
force  of  his  Presidential  veto  against  any 
congressional  action  overturning  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Engle 
agamst  Vitale,  outlawing  school  prayer. 
Earlier  this  year,  a  delegation  of  re- 
ligious leaders  met  with  the  President 
in  the  White  House  and  came  away  with 
the  impression  that  the  President  shares 
their  views  on  this  matter.  No  sooner 
was  the  door  closed  on  them,  however, 
than  a  Presidential  spokesman  was  set- 
ting the  record  straight:  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration remains  unalterably  op- 
posed even  to  voluntary  devotions  in  the 
public  schools. 

Now  we  can  understand  why  a  House- 
passed  amendment  to  the  bill  creating 
Carter's  Department  of  Education,  an 
amendment  which  mentioned  school 
prayer  as  one  goal  of  the  Department, 
was  killed  in  conference  before  the  leg- 
islation was  sent  to  the  President  for 
his  signature. 

Carter's  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Resources  is  unmercifully  badg- 
ering Grove  City  College,  a  Christian 
college  in  Pennsylvania,  insisting  that  it 
abide  by  all  Federal  education  regula- 
tions or  lose  its  Federal  funds.  But  Grove 
City  does  not  accept  any  Federal  funds. 
It  also,  by  the  way,  does  not  discriminate, 
as  even  the  functionaires  at  HHR  admit 


It  simply  insists  upon  its  total  inde- 
pendence, as  a  Christian  institution, 
from  the  power  of  the  Government.  Car- 
ter's appointees  cannot  abide  that,  and 
they  have  dragged  the  Christians  of 
Grove  City  College  off  to  the  judicial 
arena  for  combat. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  insensitivity  the 
President  has  shown  toward  the  values 
and  traditions  which  underlie  and  sxis- 
tain  the  American  family  was  his  ap- 
pointment, in  1977,  of  Jean  O'Leary  as 
a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  the  Observance  of  International 
Women's  'Vear  and  his  appointment  of 
her.  in  1978.  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  for  Women,  to  coun- 
sel the  President  on  Government  policies 
affecting  women. 

At  the  time  of  her  first  appointment, 
Jean  O'Leary  was  coexecutive  director 
of  the  National  Gay  Task  Force.  By  her 
own  admission,  she  is  a  militant  lesbian. 
What  she  was  doing  advi.sing  a  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  problem.s 
of  American  women  I  will  never  know 
But  we  do  know  the  kind  of  advice  Ms. 
O'Leary  has  put  in  print.  Her  name 
appears  on  the  cover  of  "A  Lesbian 
Guide."  prepared  by  the  National  Gay 
Task  Force  and.  be  it  noted,  "officially 
aoproved  by  the  National  Commission  on 
the  Observance  of  International  Wom- 
en's Year."  In  other  words,  President 
Carter's  Commission  gave  governmental 
sanction  to  this  discussion  of.  among 
other  things,  "Why  lesbiani.sm  is  a 
woman's  i.ssue." 

In  another  forum,  Ms.  O'Leai-y  land  a 
coauthor,  Ginny  'Vida»  discussed  "Les- 
bians and  the  Schools"  I  reluctantly 
.submit  their  article  for  the  Record,  re- 
gretting that  this  is  the  only  way  we  can 
document  just  how  .shocking  are  the 
views  of  one  of  Mr.  Carter's  top  advisers 
on  American  women: 

Lesbians  and  the  Schools 
(By  Jean  O'Leary  and  Glnny  Vlda) 

The  sex  role  stereotyping  promoted  In  all 
areas  of  our  eiucatlonal  system  Is  doubly 
oppressive  to  the  lesbian  Not  only  does  she 
learn  that  she  is  Inferior  because  she  Is  a 
woman:  she  also  sees  that  as  a  woman  who 
loves  other  women,  she  Is  labeled  "sick"  In 
psychology  texts  and  Is  encouraged  by  school 
counselors  to  direct  her  love  energies  toward 
men. 

In  adolescence,  she  finds  no  outlet  for  her 
emotional  and  sexual  feelings.  She  Is  told  In 
sex  education  course  that  she  Is  going 
through  a  stage  she  will  outgrow.  Young 
women  have  virtually  no  visible  role  models 
to  counterbalance  the  heterosexual  pro- 
gramming In  our  schools  and  are  constantly 
subjected  to  stories  of  Dick  and  Jane  In  every 
form.  Since  all  women  are  conditioned  In 
this  manner.  It  Is  no  wonder  that  they  find 
It  difficult  to  think  in  any  terms  other  than 
heterosexual  marriage  The  struggle  for 
equality  of  women  must  be  extended  par- 
ticularly within  the  system  to  Include  con- 
trol over  our  entire  lives,  especially  our  sex- 
uality. 

There  are  many  lesbians  in  our  schools, 
too  many  for  us  to  Ignore  any  longer  the 
problems  which  the  educational  system  poses 
for  them  The  schools  must  no  longer  deny 
students  and  faculty  the  right  to  acknowl- 
edge their  lesbian  identities  openly  and  seek 
out  intelligent  information  about  them- 
selves. 

Specifically,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
changes  in  the  following  areas: 
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Counseling:  School  counselors  should  be 
required  to  take  courses  In  human  ssxuallty 
In  which  a  comprehensive  and  positive  view 
of  lesbianism  is  presented  (Colleges  which 
do  not  offer  such  courses  ought  to  design  and 
provide  them  )  Lesbians  as  well  as  hetero- 
sexual counselors  should  be  represented  on 
the  guidance  staff. 

In  addition,  the  names  and  phone  num- 
bers of  gay  counseling  services  -  should  be 
made  available  to  all  students  and  school 
psychologists.  Students  should  be  given  the 
opportunity.  If  they  so  desire,  to  contact 
these  agencies. 

No  school  counselor  should  ever  refer  a 
student  to  a  psychotherapist  for  the  purpose 
of  changing  her  his  sexual  preference  from 
gay  to  straight.  Such  conditioning  conveys 
to  the  student  that  her  his  feelings  of  love 
are  unworthy  and  unacceptable;  It  causes 
immeasurable  conflict  and  ego  damage,  and 
can  never  be  done  In  the  name  of  mental 
health. 

Sex  Education:  Courses  In  sex  education 
should  be  taught  by  persons  who  have  taken 
the  human  sexuality  courses  already  men- 
tioned. Students  will  thus  be  encouraged  to 
explore  alternate  life  styles.  Including  les- 
bianism. Speakers  from  local  lesbian  organ- 
izations should  be  Invited  to  these  classes  so 
that  students  can  have  their  questions  an- 
swered firsthand. 

Textbooks  which  do  not  mention  lesbian- 
ism or  which  refer  to  It  as  a  mental  dis- 
order should  not  be  used  In  sex  education 
courses.  At  the  very  least,  teachers  should 
expose  the  misinformation  in  these  texts  and 
provide  additional  reading  material  which 
Includes  a  fair  and  positive  view  of  lesbian- 
ism. 

Lesbian  Studies:  Schools  should  set  up 
lesbian  studies  programs  In  connection  with 
women's  studies  programs  to  foster  pride  In 
the  adolescent  lesbian  and  to  show  hetero- 
sexual students  that  lesbians  have  made 
significant  contributions  to  societv  Learning 
about  these  contributions  would  foster  posi- 
tive feelings  on  the  part  of  all  students. 

Librarle-;-  School  libraries  should  be  sup- 
plied with  bibliographies  of  lesbian  litera- 
ture and  urged  to  purchase  novels,  stories. 
poetry,  and  nonaction  books  that  portray  the 
Joy  of  women  loving  women.  The  use  of  these 
books  should  be  encouraged  In  literature  and 
history  classes. 

Lesbian  Clubs:  Lesbian  clubs  should  be 
e.stabllshed  In  the  schools.  These  clubs  would 
foster  a  community  spirit  among  lesbians 
who  up  until  this  time  have  been  isolated 
due  to  the  pressures  of  society  Such  organ- 
izations would  help  lesbians  to  develop  pride 
in  their  life  styles,  and  to  help  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  heterosexual  students  and  fac- 
ulty. 

Recommended  Nonaction  Books: 

Lesbian    Nation.    Jill    Johnston,    Simon    and 

Schuster.  New  'Vork.  1973. 

Lesbian  Women.  Del  Martin  &  Phylls 
Lyons.  Glide.  San  Francisco.  1972. 

Sappho  Was  a  Riaht-On  Woman.  Sidney 
Abbot  &  Barbara  Love,  Stein  &  Day.  Ne'w 
York,  1972. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  National 
Plan  of  Action  adopted  at  the  National 
Women's  Conference  in  Houston  in 
1977 — and  completely  imderwritten  with 
public  revenues — called  for: 

SEXUAL    PREFERENCE 

Congress,  State,  and  local  legislatures 
should  enact  legislation  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  sexual  and  affec- 
tlonal  preference  in  areas  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  employment,  housing,  public  ac- 
commodations, credit,  public  facilities,  gov- 
ernment funding,  and  the  military. 

'  Homosexual  Commi'nltv  Counselln<»  Cen- 
ter   (Workshops)    921    Madison  Avenue    New 
York,  N.Y. 
Ibid. 


State  legislatures  should  reform  their 
penal  codes  or  repeal  State  laws  that  restrict 
private  sexual  behavior  between  consenting 
adults. 

State  legislatures  should  enact  'cglslatlon 
that  would  prohibit  consideration  of  sexual 
or  affecilonal  orientation  as  \  factor  in  any 
Judicial  determination  of  child  custody  or 
visitation  rights.  Rather,  child  custody  cases 
should  be  evaluated  solely  on  the  merits  of 
which  party  is  the  better  parent,  without 
regard  to  that  person's  sexual  and  affectlonal 
orientation. 

In  the  context  of  the  abominable  rec- 
ord of  the  Carter  White  House  during 
International  Women's  Year,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  millions  of  Americans  dread 
the  outcome  of  the  upcoming  Family 
Conference? 

THE  BIG   lie:    blame    EVERYTHING  ON    "THE 
RIGHT   WINGERS" 

True  to  the  pattern  of  the  last  3  years, 
the  Carter  administration  has  found 
someone  else  to  blame  when  things  go 
wrong.  This  time,  the  scapegoat  is  "The 
Right  Wing, '  which  seems  to  mean  any- 
one who  is  pro-hfe,  anti-ERA,  opposed 
to  legalized  privileges  for  homosexuals, 
skeptical  about  Government  meddling  in 
the  family,  and  suspicious  of  pohticians 
who  want  to  take  over  child-rearing  and 
spouse  counseling.  In  other  words,  most 
Americans.  Welcome,  everybody,  to  "The 
Right  Wing." 

An  example  of  this  scare  tactic  is  a 
memo  to  executives  of  the  Family  Serv- 
ice Association  of  America  in  Ohio.  It 
was  written  by  Robert  M.  Rice.  Ph.D.. 
Di/ector  of  Policy  Analysis  and  Develop- 
ment of  that  Association  and  a  Carter 
appointee  to  the  White  House  Advisor>- 
Committee. 

In  fact.  Dr.  Rice  is  even  more  than 
that.  According  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families'  own  description,  he 
is  ""the  founding  Chairperson  of  the  Co- 
alition for  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families."  In  the  business  world,  such 
arrangements  would  give  the  appearance 
of  an  interlocking  directorate. 

According  to  Mr.  Rice; 

The  attached  material  on  the  New  Right 
.should  be  of  particular  Interest  to  Ohio 
I  Family  Service)  agencies.  In  the  week  of 
January  20,  1980.  Ohio  plans  88  county  meet- 
ings on  families.  These  county  meetings  will 
strongly  Influence  the  statewide  conference 
scheduled  for  March  15th.  Moreover,  Ohio  is 
unusual  In  electing  50  of  Its  75  delegates  to 
the  White  House  Conference.  This  combina- 
tion of  factors — a  large  state,  a  high  propor- 
tion of  elected  delegates,  an  early  schedule — 
may  be  particularly  attractive  to  New  Right 
mobilization. 

Who  is  plotting  now? 

Further  along  in  his  memo,  Mr.  Rice 
warns : 

The  New  Right  has  demonstrated  its  abil- 
ity to  capture  public  attention  When  this 
occurs,  the  more  experienced  views  that  fam- 
ily service  agencies  and  others  represent  will 
have  difficulty  being  heard. 

What  an  admission.  When  profamily 
people  get  the  public  to  pay  attention  to 
what  they  have  to  say,  Mr.  Rice  and  his 
colleagues  cannot  be  heard.  I  wonder 
why.  Perhaps  it  is  because  their  own 
views  cannot  stand  public  inspection. 
Nonetheless.  Mr.  Rice  continues: 
The  general  direction  of  the  Pro-Pamlly 
Coalition  Is  negative  to  services  which  offer 
supports  to  families. 


In  short,  those  folks  disapprove  of  the 
Government  programs  which  keep  social 
service  professionals  in  business. 

There  is.  in  fact,  considerable  skepti- 
cism about  the  efficacy  of  some  of  the 
social  services  provided  in  federally 
funded  programs.  And  that  wariness  is 
not  dissipated  by  such  overt  hostility  as 
shown  by  Dr.  Rice's  memo  or.  for  that 
matter,  by  his  inclusion  among  "the 
grotind  rules  for  policy  development" 
concerning  the  family  this  recommenda- 
tion: 

That  policies  should  support  satisfaction  in 
marriage,  and  termination  of  marriage  when 
personal  satisfaction  is  unavailable  ("Ex- 
ploring American  Family  Policy."  Marriage 
and  Family  Review,  II,  3,  1979 » 

"Personal  satisfaction."  That  just 
about  sums  up  the  value  system  of  many 
professional  social  service  activists  these 
days.  And  it  is  another  reason  why  pro- 
family  Americans  are  mobilizing  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  against  the  conference. 

WHAT  CAN   WE  EXPECT   FROM  THE  "WHTT    HOUSE 
CONFERENCE    ON    FAMtLtCS 

From  past  experience  with  Carter  con- 
ferences, we  can  make  the  following 
predictions  about  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families ; 

When  delegates  arrive  at  the  confer- 
ences, professional  managers,  trained  by 
the  Coalition  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference, will  already  be  in  place,  acting 
with  authority. 

Pro-family  delegates  will  be  split  up, 
assigned  to  different  workships,  given 
scattered  seats,  in  order  to  keep  them 
from  acting  together 

Conference  officials  will  repeatedly  use 
technical  points,  obscure  rules,  unilateral 
command  decisions,  in  order  to  prevent 
pro-family  delegates  from  raising  their 
questions  and  making  their  proposals. 

In  the  weeks  immediately  preceding 
the  conferences,  there  will  be  a  last- 
minute  media  blitz  by  Jim  Guy  Tucker 
accusing— who  else?— "the  Right  Wing" 
of  trying  to  wreck  the  Conference. 

There  will  be  pre-arranged  resolutions 
and  draft  statements,  prepared  by  per- 
sonnel of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, the  Coalition  for  the  'White  House 
Conference,  and  their  trained  State  co- 
ordinators. These  will,  in  effect,  lay  down 
the  parameters  within  which  the  dele- 
gates will  have  to  work. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  delegates  to 
vote,  their  ballots  will  not  be  counted 
in  a  normal  democratic  procedure  In- 
stead, those  in  charge  of  the  conferences 
will  improve  a  voting  scheme  that  only 
an  IBM  computer  could  understand. 
Votes  will  be  "weighted"  to  indicate 
not  just  numbers  but  the  importance  or 
intensity  of  the  issue. 

The  resolutions  of  the  conferences, 
presented  to  the  Nation  by  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  will  call  for  more 
Federal  programs,  more  spending,  more 
agencies.  They  will  not  endorse  tax  cuts, 
school  prayer,  an  end  to  forced  school 
busing,  a  human  life  amendment,  a 
crackdown  on  crime  and  drug  abuse, 
deregulation  of  the  economj",  educational 
freedom,  parental  rights  protection  in 
Federal  programs,  or  other  concerns  of 
the  majority  of  American  famihes. 

Nothing  decided  by  the  conference 
will  in  any  way  exclude  homosexual 
couples,  temporar>-  roommates  and  com- 
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mune  dwellers  from  Federal  programs 


Any  of  these  ladies,  given  a  role  in  this     commissioner  of  mines  and  agriculture.  The 
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mune  dwellers  from  Federal  programs 
and  benefits  for  families. 

Jimmy  Carter  will  use  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Families  as  an  endorsement  of  his 
administration  and  will  turn  the  Con- 
ference report  into  a  reelection  gimmick. 

CAN     THIS     CONFERENCE     BE     SAVED? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  salvage  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Families. 
That  is  to  immediately  stop  the  exclu- 
sions, stop  the  rule  rigging,  stop  the 
wild  accusations.  Let  the  people  of  the 
States  elect  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference. Reject  those  delegations  that 
have  been  handpiclced  by  State  Gov- 
ernors to  give  topheavy  representation 
to  social  service  professionals,  to  the 
exclusion  of  honest-to-goodness  family 
folks. 

I  failed  to  mention  earlier  that,  in  one 
of  its  first  sessions,  the  National  Advi- 
sory Committee  on  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families  exercised  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  exclusion.  The  committee 
decided  which  cities  should  host  the 
three  summer  conferences:  Baltimore, 
Minneapolis,  and  Los  Angeles.  Pine. 
Good  cities  all. 

But  why  not  a  southern  city?  Why  not. 
as  Coretta  King  proposed.  Atlanta?  Or 
as  she  did  not  propose.  Miami.  Raleigh. 
New  Orleans,  or  Mobile?  As  was  pointed 
out  to  Mrs.  King.  Georgia  has  not  rati- 
fied the  equal  rights  amendment.  Of 
course,  it  was  unacceptable  for  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Families. 

That  Incident  early  on  revealed  the 
predestined  course  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Families.  The  President's 
National  Advisory  Committee  showed  its 
antipathy  for  those  States  which  refuse 
to  assent  to  ERA.  Who  inhabits  States 
like  Georgia^  American  families,  that  is 
who;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  the  President's 
Advisory  Committee  could  not  treat 
them  with  respect,  regardless  of  their 
views  on  ERA. 

If  the  President  wants  to  save  his  con- 
ference, at  this  late  date,  he  should  use 
his  authority  to  add  another  city  to  the 
list  of  conference  sites,  a  city  In  a  non- 
ERA  State. 

If  the  President  wants  to  save  his  Con- 
ference, he  should  give  Jim  Guy  Tucker 
a  little  help  by  appointing  a  cochair- 
man.  a  woman,  a  pro-family  leader. 

Many  names  come  to  mind.  State 
Senator  Eva  Scott  of  Virginia,  State 
Senator  Donna  Carlson  of  Arizona.  State 
Senator  Anne  Bagnal  of  North  Carolina. 
State  Representative  Mary  Pegg  of  North 
Carolina.  Dr.  Carolyn  Gerster.  president 
of  the  National  Right  to  Life  Committee. 
Dr.  Mildred  JefTerson,  past-president  of 
the  National  Right  to  Life  Committee, 
Connie  Marshner,  editor  of  the  Family 
Protection  Report.  Jo  Ann  Gaspar.  editor 
of  the  Right  Woman.  Phyllis  Schlafly. 
founder  of  Eagle  Forum.  Kathleen 
Teague,  executive  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legislative  Exchange  Council.  Bev- 
verly  LaHaye.  nationally  known  pro- 
famiiy  activist.  Dr.  Jacquelin  Kasun  of 
Humboldt  State  University  of  California, 
whose  scholarly  expose  of  the  decadence 
of  contemporary  sex  education  courses 
has  sparked  a  national  movement  to 
clean  up  the  classroom. 


Any  of  these  ladies,  given  a  role  in  this 
federally  funded  program  commensurate 
with  the  public  approval  of  the  views  they 
represent,  would  provide  a  badly  needed 
administrative  balance  to  this  now  lop- 
sided affair. 

As  things  now  stand,  the  proceedings 
are  to  be  thoroughly  rigged.  With  Fed- 
eral funds  this  White  House  project  is 
constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable 
those  running  the  show  to  claim  that 
the  conferences  represent  the  views  of 
delegates  selected  by  a  process  in  which 
all  Americans  were  free  to  participate. 
In  reality,  the  national  conferences  ap- 
pear certain  to  be  procedural  monstrosi- 
ties, just  as  so  many  of  the  State  confer- 
ences were.  The  invited  speakers  will  win 
national  headlines  for  their  paeans  to 
ever  bigger  Government  bureaucracies 
meddling  in  the  lives  of  American  fami- 
lies. The  elected  delegates  will  have  no 
role  in  determining  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure or  who  will  be  invited  to  address 
the  conferences.  The  official  reports  of 
the  conferences  will  be  written  long  after 
the  delegates  have  returned  to  their 
homes.  And  through  the  entire  process, 
the  main  decisions  about  rules,  agenda, 
invited  speakers  and  conference  staff 
will  be  made  by  a  centralized  bureauc- 
racy led  by  executive  director  John  Carr. 
a  board  member  of  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action.  What  a  travesty. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  rather  lengthy 
discussion  with  one  more  article,  this 
time  from  the  Washington  Star  of  April 
27.  1980.  It  is  a  rather  flattering  por- 
trayal of  Jim  Guy  Tucker.  In  fairness  to 
him.  I  think  it  should  be  included. 

And  in  fairness  to  the  families  of 
America,  too.  For  this  article  makes  clear 
that  Mr.  Tucker  has  a  rather  peculiar 
view  of  our  tax  system.  More  than  that, 
it  is.  as  far  as  I  know,  the  first  public  ad- 
mission by  Mr.  Tucker  that  he  deliber- 
ately changed  the  conference  rules  to 
thwart  the  growing  participation  by  pro- 
family  citizens.  According  to  the  article: 
As  soon  as  the  selection  of  Us  delegates 
started,  the  antl-abortlon  and  antl-ERA 
forces  threatened  to  turn  It  Into  an  election- 
year  hazard.  (Remember,  please,  my  earlier 
comments  about  the  Conference  being  a  re- 
election gimmick.)  But  Tucker  and  the  con- 
ference staff  devised  a  way  to  at  least  par- 
tially counteract  the  conservative  forces— by 
allowing  at-large  delegates  to  be  selected 
by  governors. 

Does  Jim  Otrv  Tucker's  Putuke  Pivot  on 
Success  of  White  House  CoNrERENCz  on 
Families? 

(By  Pat  Lewis) 
He  has  the  Kennedy  charisma.  Robert  Red- 
ford's  good  looks.  Lyndon  Johnson's  "let  us 
reason  together"  political  manner  and  Rich- 
ard Nixon's  ambition. 

Some  say  he's  too  good  looking,  too  am- 
bitious, too  slick  to  be  trusted. 

Others  say  he's  too  good  to  be  true.  They 
are  the  ones  who.  aware  of  diehard  mistrust 
of  politicians,  emphasize  that  he  Is  smart  and 
"substantive." 

But  no  one  denies  that  Jim  Guy  Tucker, 
chairperson  of  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Families,  Is  a  political  animal  from  a 
political  family.  (His  sister.  Carol  Tucker 
Foreman.  Is  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture for  food  and  consumer  services.) 

His  father  was  Arkansas  state  auditor  and 
later  state  director  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  One  grandfather  was  state 


commissioner  of  mines  and  agriculture.  The 
other  was  a  county  Judge  who  lost  his  post 
In  the  305  to  Wilbur  MUls. 

When  he  was  8.  Jim  Guy  Tucker  dlstrlb- 
utea  campaign  brochures  on  election  day  la 
front  of  the  firehouse  In  Little  Rock.  When 
he  was  16.  he  campaigned  in  Florida  and 
Texas  and  got  himself  elected  international 
vice  president  of  the  Key  Club.  At  28.  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  and  freelancing  as 
a  correspondent  from  Vietnam  to  Arkansas 
newspapers,  he  couldn't  decide  whether  to 
go  back  to  law  school  and  study  tax  or  go  into 
politics. 

He  took  a  stab  at  politics  and  was  elected 
district  attorney.  In  1973.  at  33.  he  recovered 
r.  little  familial  honor  and  won  Wilbur  Mills' 
seat  In  Congress.  He  also  managed  to  get  a 
seat  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
which  Is  unusual  for  a  freshman. 

Then  he  made  a  mistake  in  strategy.  After 
one  term  in  Congress,  he  decided  to  run  for 
the  Senate  He  lost  In  a  primary  run-off  to 
David  Pryor,  who  accused  him  of  being  too 
liberal  and  pro-labor 

The  governor's  chair  was  won  by  another 
young  Democrat.  Bill  Clinton,  who  Is  ex- 
pected to  remain  there  several  more  terms. 
In  the  meantime.  Tucker  started  his  own 
law  practice  in  Little  Rock  and  accepted  a 
partnership  in  the  Washington  firm  of  Lobel, 
Novins  and  Lamont. 

This  year  he  could  have  tried  to  win  back 
his  old  congressional  seat,  now  held  by  a  Re- 
publican. Instead,  he  accepted  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Families  The  part-time  Job  has  filled  his 
career  gap  nicely — and  exposed  him  to  a  new 
realm:  the  nation. 

Grass-roots  hearings  on  the  family  were 
held  in  seven  states,  and  this  summer  the 
conference  on  the  family  will  be  held  In 
three  cities — fulfilling  one  of  Jimmy  Carter's 
campaign  promises  in  the  old  Carter  cam- 
paign style  of  taking  it  to  the  people. 

Jim  Guy  Tucker  chaired  all  but  one  of 
the  regional  hearings — meeting  thousands  of 
"real  voters"  He  acknowledges  chat  the  ex- 
posure could  benefit  him  politically,  out  says 
he  has  not  capitalized  on  It. 

At  first,  observers  were  puzzled  at  his  ap- 
pointment. He  admittedly  is  not  an  expert  on 
the  family  and  many  people  have  had  more 
administrative  and  political  experience. 

His  congressional  work  and  legal  practice 
have  included  work  on  social  security,  taxes 
and  utility  companies.  He  says  he  has  dealt 
.vlth  legislation  that  affects  the  family — but 
then,  so  has  every  member  of  Congress  and 
most  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

No.  It  was  clearly  his  charisma,  his  po- 
litical tact,  that  made  him  a  prime  candi- 
date for  the  Job,  which  at  that  time  was  a 
simmering  political  disaster. 

Patsy  Fleming,  who  was  the  first  confer- 
ence chairperson,  resigned  after  conservative 
groups  screamed  about  a  divorcee  heading 
the  family  conference.  That  was  only  the 
beginning. 

When  Wilbur  Cohen,  the  second  chairman, 
resigned  because  of  111  hea'.th,  Sargeant 
Shrlver  was  offered  the  Job.  But  after  several 
weeks  of  deliberation,  he  turned  It  down, 
caylng  he  couldn't  devote  full  time  to  It.  Jim 
Guy  Tucker  accepted  the  Job  within  10  days, 
says  Stuart  Elsenstat,  presidential  aomestlc 
adviser. 

Upon  taking  it,  Tucker  sarcastically  re- 
marked that  he  was  the  wrong  guy  because 
"I  don't  have  a  dog  or  a  station  wagon"  But 
he  does  represent  the  changed  American 
family  Five  years  ago.  he  married  a  divorced 
mother  of  two.  and  now  he  and  his  wife 
have  a  4-year-old  daughter. 

According  to  his  mother.  Willie  Maude 
Tucker.  Tucker  is  a  strict  disciplinarian.  "The 
IC-year-old  rebels  sometimes,  but  once  she 
says  she's  going  to  do  something,"  Mrs. 
Tucker  says.  "Jimmy  won't  let  her  change 
her  mind." 
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Grandmother  Tucker  does  maintain,  how- 
ever, that  their  youngest  offspring.  Anna,  Is 
spoiled,  "While  they  were  In  Washington, 
Jimmy  worked  from  7  a.m.  to  9  p.m.,"  she 
says.  "When  he  got  home,  they'd  wake  up 
Anna,  play  with  her  and  put  her  back  to 
bed." 

In  Little  Rock,  where  Betty  and  Jim  Guy 
Tucker  are  restoring  an  old  house,  Betty, 
once  the  wife  of  San  Diego  Charger  wide  re- 
ceiver Lance  Alworth,  Is  studying  law  full- 
time.  Anna  spends  part  of  the  time  In  a 
chUd-care  facility  at  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas and  with  her  teen-age  sister  and  a 
college  student  who  lives  with  the  Tuckers. 
Jim  Guy  Tucker  has  long  been  familiar 
with  the  child-care  problems  of  working  cou- 
ples. 

His  mother  owned  three  Merle  Norman 
Cosmetic  studios  while  Jim  Guy  and  his  two 
sisters  were  growing  up.  The  only  way  to 
take  care  of  her  children  was  to  take  them 
to  work  with  her.  When  5-year-old  Jim  Guy 
balked,  she  promised  him  apple  cobbler  and 
that  he  could  cross  the  street  by  himself  to 
get  It.  So  he  packed  up  his  metal  soldiers 
and  went  off  to  work  with  his  mother. 

When  he  was  a  little  older,  his  mother  took 
him  on  the  Little  Rock  city  bus  and  showed 
him  how  to  get  from  home  to  the  library  and 
back.  He  and  his  sister  Carol  spent  a  lot  of 
time  In  that  library,  each  reading  26  books 
per  summer. 

Later  he  spent  the  summer  at  camp  and 
when  he  was  old  enough,  became  a  camp 
cou  iselor.  (He  was  hired  by  camp  director 
Jack  Watson  who  has  since  become  secre- 
tary to  the  Cabinet  and  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident  for   Intergovernmental   affairs.) 

The  Tucker  children  all  turned  out  politi- 
cal. "When  they  were  growing  up,  we  talked 
politics  and  little  else."  says  Jim  Guy's 
mother.  "And  we  still  do." 

Jim  Guy's  sister,  Prances  Tucker  Kemp, 
was  the  first  woman  elected  to  her  local 
school  board  and  was  part  of  a  small  group 
of  people  who  set  out  to  destroy  Arkansas 
governor  Orval  Paubas.  That  was  the  first  and 
last  time  a  Tucker  voted  Republican— for 
Wlnthrop  Rockefeller— says  Carol  Tucker 
Foreman. 

"I  get  a  lot  of  yak  around  there  about  Jim 
being  a  liberal  and  Carol  running  the  give- 
away program. "  says  WlUle  Maude  Tucker. 
"But  around  our  house  we  always  taught 
them  to  live  and  let  live  and  that  I  am  my 
brother's  keeper." 

Tucker  says  he  Is  morally  opposed  to  abor- 
tion, but  he  did  vote  for  government  funding 
of  abortions  for  poor  women  where  there  is 
a  threat  to  life  or  health  of  the  mother  He 
supports  ERA  but  voted  against  the  deadline 
extension. 

He  sees  abortion  as  only  one  of  several 
problems  that  face  the  family. 

For  Instance,  he  points  out  part  of  the  tax 
code  that  provides  a  $1,000  deduction  for 
each  dependent.  "I'm  in  the  50  percent  tax 
bracket;  that  means  each  one  of  my  kids 
Is  worth  $500  on  my  tax  return.  The  family 
down  the  street  Is  probably  In  the  20  percent 
bracket  and  only  gets  $200  for  each  child 
they  have. 

■■Ifs  one  thing  to  look  statistically  at  how 
taxes  work  out,"  says  Tucker,  "but  It's  an- 
other when  you  sit  there  and  realize  you  are 
living  next  door  to  someone,  and  the  United 
States  government  has  adopted  a  policy  that 
tells  me  my  kids  are  worth  more  to  me  than 
his  kids  are  to  him.  I  can't  see  Justification 
for  the  government  telling  one  man  his  chil- 
dren are  worth  more  than  another's  But 
that  s  not  been  something  we've  heard  a  lot 
of  testimony  about." 

What  win  become  of  Jim  Guy  Tucker?  His 
mother  wants  him  to  continue  to  practice 
law  in  Little  Rock:  "He  knows  I  think  a  poli- 
tical Job  Is  Insecure.  And  a  politician  has  to 
cater  to  special  Interest  groups.  I  think  I'm 
Just  as  important  to  think  about  as  the  utili- 


ty companies,  the  milk  companies,  the  VS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  My  experience  up 
there  tells  me  there  are  more  lobbyists  in  the 
halls  of   Congress   than  congressmen" 

But  keeping  Jim  Guy  Tucker  in  Little 
Rock  would  be  like  keeping  Phyllis  Schlafly 
at  home. 

He  says  he  likes  politics  and  that  he'll  run 
for  office  again.  One  of  his  supporters  specu- 
lates that  If  the  family  conference  comes  off 
without  too  much  confusion  and  with  some- 
thlnk  concrete  to  recommend,  and  if  Presi- 
dent Car-er  wins  reelection.  Tucker  could 
make  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare. 

His  immediate  futtire  certainly  pivots  on 
the  success  of  the  conference.  As  soon  as  the 
selection  of  its  delegates  started,  the  antl- 
abortlon  and  antl-ERA  forces  threatened  to 
turn  It  Into  an  election-year  hazard.  But 
Tucker  and  the  conference  staff  devised  a 
way  to  at  least  partially  counteract  the  con- 
servative forces — by  allowing  at-large  dele- 
gates to  be  selected  by  governors. 

And  In  true  LBJ  style.  Tucker  went  to  work 
trying  to  get  opposing  sides  to  agree  on  some- 
thing about  the  family. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  how  he 
has  brought  opposing  forces  together  to  tes- 
tify shoulder-to-shoulder,  how  he  has  shown 
them  that  they  can  agree  on  some  li^sues  even 
though  they  have  violent  disagreements 
about  others. 

Whether  or  not  the  divisive  forces  wlil 
come  together  to  work  on  the  things  they 
can  agree  on.  which  Is  Tucker's  hope  for  the 
conference,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hoped  that  every 
journalist,  every  religious  leader,  every 
civic  leader,  every  academician  in  the 
country  takes  a  good  look  at  that  favor- 
able summary  of  Mr.  Tucker's  handi- 
work. This  is  how  far  we  have  come  with 
the  Carter  administration :  its  appointees 
boast  about  how  they  keep  the  people 
from  interferring  with  the  President's 
plans. 

In  just  a  few  more  months,  however, 
the  families  of  America  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  pass  final  judgment  on  the 
plans  of  President  Carter.  Mr.  Tucker, 
and  the  administration  which  has  turned 
public  policy  over  to  the  likes  of  Bella 
Abzug,  Jean  O'Learj'.  Mrs.  Andrew- 
Young,  Dr,  Peter  Bourne,  Jerome  Kurtz. 
Sarah  Weddington.  Drs.  Moxley  and 
Flynn,  and  John  Carr. 

conclusion 
Growing  numbers  of  Americans  are 
outraged  by  the  series  of  Carter  White 
House  projects  on  topics  related  to  the 
American  family.  Taxpayers  in  large 
numbers  have  written  me  to  ask  why 
they  should  be  forced  to  provide  a  plat- 
form for  the  social  service  bureaucrats 
and  assorted  counterculture  zealots.  I 
am  asked  why  taxes  pressed  from  the 
flesh  of  our  Nation's  families  should  be 
put  at  the  disposal  of  Bella  Abzug  and 
her  succe.ssors  who  have  run  the  bizarre 
series  of  'White  House  "commissions"  re- 
lating to  the  family. 

The  'White  House  Conference  on  Fam- 
ilies will  spend  at  least  $3,050,000  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  Why  this  Federal  ex- 
penditure? The  social  service  bureaucrats 
and  leftist  pressure  groups  who  have 
such  Influence  on  the  Carter  administra- 
tion would  have  been  perfectly  free  to 
hold  as  many  privately  funded  gather- 
ings as  they  wished.  But  they  wanted 
official  status,  and  they  wanted  taxpayer 
funds. 
The  track  record  Is  plain  for  all  to  see. 
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The  aim  of  those  who  have  control  erf 
these  White  House  projects  has  been  to 
increase  Government  Involvement  In 
family  matters  which  traditionally  have 
been  outside  the  scope  of  Government 
Gay  rights,  kiddie  rights,  abortion  on 
demand.  Government  child  care  centers 
and  ever  larger  numbers  of  Government 
bureaucrats  purportedly  "helping"  peo- 
ple by  taxing  away  the  resources  of  fam- 
ilies: these  are  all  part  of  the  pattern. 
If  these  'White  House  gatherings  were 
entirely  composed  of  appointed  leftists, 
the  political  value  would  be  much  less. 
Then  Mr.  Carter  would  certainly  be 
blamed  for  all  the  wacky,  counterculture 
goings-on  at  the  "conferences."  Thus, 
for  political  reasons,  it  was  desirable  to 
give  the  appearance  that  these  meetings 
were  grassroots  gatherings.  No  doubt  the 
theory  was  that  leftist  agitation  at  a 
grassroots  gathering,  in  which  all  Amer- 
icans were  free  to  participate,  would  not 
be  blamed  on  Jimmy  Carter. 

So  the  leftist  pressure  groups  and  the 
social  service  bureaucrats  obtained  Fed- 
eral funds  and  the  prestige  of  the  White 
House  affiliation.  They  also  obtained  op- 
erational control  of  the  procedures  at 
the  gatherings.  For  his  efforts,  Jimmy 
Carter  obtained  the  gratitude  of  the  left- 
ist activists  whose  pet  causes  are  ad- 
vanced at  the  conferences. 

What  did  the  American  family  obtain? 
Antifamily  propaganda  and  the  bills 
for  the  cost  of  these  extravaganzas.  In 
addition,  scores  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  strongly  support  limited  gov- 
ernment and  traditional  precepts  felt 
obliged  to  take  time  away  from  their 
families  and  to  travel  to  these  rigged 
conferences.  Rather  than  let  the  boosters 
of  bigger  government  claim  that  freely 
elected  delegates  from  their  States  sup- 
port vast  new  Government  social  pro- 
grams, hard-working  middle-class 
Americans  spent  their  own  time  and 
money  for  the  privilege  of  sitting 
through  hours  of  mostly  one-sided 
speeches  by  antifamily  propagandists 
For  their  pains,  these  participants— who 
oppose  the  Government  programs  that 
Bella  Abzug.  Jean  ©"Leary,  the  National 
Gay  Task  Force  and  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  are  trying  to  foist  on 
the  American  people — are  accused  of  be- 
ing interlopers  and  of  trying  to  "take 
over"  the  gatherings. 

I  firmly  believe  that  these  White 
House  programs  will  prove  to  be  a  po- 
litical boomerang  to  Mr.  Carter  and 
those  who  hope  to  push  America  toward 
more  government  involvement  In  the 
family. 

The  biased  issue  content  of  these  gath- 
erings and  the  undemocratic  procedures 
by  which  these  State  and  national  con- 
ferences have  been  nm  have  offended 
and  activated  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  'Voters  are  having  their  eyes 
opened  by  these  highly  publicized  ex- 
cesses. We  did  not  need  these  confer- 
ences. The  counterculture  activists  and 
the  social  program  bureaucrats  thought 
they  did.  For  Mr.  Carter,  the  infuriating 
results  for  taxpayers  and  families  are 
proving  to  be  a  political  disaster. 

As  to  the  upcoming  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Families,  there  is  no  need  for 
it.   The  problems   and   burdens   of  the 
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trict  of  Tennessee,  and  Judge  Horton 
will  serve  on  the  U.S.  district  court  for 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Without 


In  the  Navt 
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American  family  are  painfuUy  obvious: 
Searing  inflation,  punitive  taxation, 
breath-taking  interest  rates,  declining 
quality  of  public  education,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  decadence  by  govern- 
mental institutions.  The  last  thing  the 
American  famUy  needs  now  is  more  med- 
dling from  President  Carter  and  his  le- 
gion of  social  engineers.  Let  the  Govern- 
ment attenl  to  getting  its  own  house  m 
order,  so  that  families  can  have  some 
chance  of  economic  survival.  Most  Amer- 
ican families  ask  no  more  and  want  no 


more. 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  into  executive  session  for  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes  to  consider  certain 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
which  I  will  enumerate  after  going  into 
executive  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  As  in  execu- 
tive session, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the 
Food  Aid  Convention,  1980  (Executive  G. 
96th  Congress,  2d  session  i .  and  the 
Convention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Material  (Executive  H.  96th 
Congress,  2d  session),  both  of  which 
were  transmitted  to  the  Senate  today  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
ask  that  they  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  the  first  time,  that  they  be  re- 
ferred, with  accompanying  papers,  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's messages  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiOTi,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  messages  of  the  President  are  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Food  Aid 
Convention,  1980,  adopted  by  a  confer- 
ence of  Governments  at  London  on 
March  6,  1980,  and  open  for  signature  in 
Washington  from  March  11  through 
April  30.  1980.  The  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  is  enclosed  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  its  consideration  of  the  Convention. 
The  Convention  replaces  the  Food  Aid 
Convention.  1971,  and  together  with  the 
Wheat  Trade  Convention,  1971.  consti- 
tutes the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment. 

The  new  Convention  commits  an  in- 
creased number  of  members  to  provide 
greater  minimum  annual  quantities  of 
food  aid  to  developing  countries.  The 
United  States  commitment  Is  4,470,000 
metric  tons,  as  compared  with  a  com- 
mitment of  1,890,000  metric  tons  under 
the  1971  Convention.  Either  amount  is 
weU  within  the  limits  provided  for  by  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954.  P.L.  480.  at  least 


through  FY  1980.  Implementing  legisla- 
tion is  therefore  unnecessary  unless  the 
FY  1981  P.L.  480  budget  proves  insuf- 
ficient. The  Convention  also  provides  for 
the  consideration  of  increased  food  aid 
during  a  period  of  production  shortfall 
in  developing  countries.  However,  in- 
creased food  aid  contributions  by  mem- 
bers would  be  voluntary,  not  mandatory. 

The  Convention  wiU  enter  into  force 
on  July  1,  1980,  if  by  June  30,  1980,  the 
11  members  referred  to  in  Article  III 
have  accepted  it  in  accordance  with  its 
terms.  It  will  remain  in  force  for  one 
year,  provided  that  the  Wheat  Trade 
Convention,  1971,  or  a  new  convention 
replacing  it,  remains  in  force  for  that 
period.  If  the  Wheat  Trade  Convention 
is  extended,  this  Convention  may  be 
similarly  extended, 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Food 
Aid  Convention,  1980,  so  that  ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  can  be  effected 
at  an  early  date.  Doing  so  will  demon- 
strate our  continued  commitment  to 
providing  food  aid  to  needy  developing 

nations. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  May  9,  1980. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  submit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Physical  Protection  of  Nu- 
clear Material.  This  Convention  was 
adopted  at  a  Vienna  meeting  of  govern- 
ment representatives  on  October  26, 
1979.  and  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  on  March  3.  1980.  The  Conven- 
tion establishes  an  international  frame- 
work for  improving  the  physical  pro- 
tection of  nuclear  material  during  in- 
ternational transport  as  well  as  for 
international  cooperation  in  recovering 
stolen  nuclear  material  and  in  respond- 
ing to  serious  offenses  involving  nuclear 
material. 

The  United  States  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  international  campaign  to  pre- 
vent the  proliferation  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices.  The  Congress  and  I  have 
cooperated  in  enacting  the  Nuclear 
Non-proliferation  Act  of  1978  to 
strengthen     this     critically     important 

effort.  ,  ^ 

The  Convention  on  the  Physical  Pro- 
tection of  Nuclear  Material  was  a  United 
States  initiative  called  for  by  that  Act. 
It  complements  our  non-proliferation 
efforts  by  dealing  with  threats  to  nuclear 
material  that  may  arise  from  terrorist 
groups  This  is  a  gap  in  the  current 
international  structure,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  act  expeditiously  in  giving  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  I  also 
transmit  herewith,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  concerning  the  Conven- 
tion. „ 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  May  9.  1980. 


NOMINATIONS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  beginning  with  the  Judiciary 


on  page  2,  continuing  through  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  page  3,  but  omitting  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  on  page  3,  re- 
suming again  with  new  reports  on  page 
4.  and  continuing  through  page  5,  page  6, 
page  7,  page  8,  and  all  the  nominations 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  on  page  8  and 
page  9. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  will  not  object,  the  purpose  of 
the  reservation  is  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  advise  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  that  all  the  items  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  identified  by  him  just  now 
are  cleared  on  our  calendar,  as  well,  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  their  considera- 
tion and  confirmation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  overlooked  three  others 
cleared  on  this  side,  they  being  shown  on 
page  2  under  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
once  again,  those  three  items  also  are 
cleared  on  our  calendar. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

NOMINATIONS     OF     ODELL     HORTON     AND 
JOHN     T      NIXON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  recommend  the  Senate's 
confirmation  of  two  outstanding  jurists 
to  serve  on  the  Federal  bench  in 
Tennessee. 

Odell  Horton  has  been  nominated  as 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  and  John  T.  Nixon 
has  been  nominated  for  the  U.S.  district 
judgeship  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Horton  has  been  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Tennessee  bar  for  more  than 
20  years,  engaged  first  in  private  practice, 
and  later  serving  in  the  U.S.  attorney's 
office  for  the  western  district  of  Ten- 
nessee, as  judge  of  the  criminal  court  of 
Shelby  County,  and  as  a  U.S.  bankruptcy 
judge. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  began  his  legal  career 
in  the  private  practice  of  law.  and  later 
served  as  an  attorney  with  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  staff  counsel  to 
the  comptroller  of  the  treasury  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  and  as  judge  of  the 
general  sessions  and  circuit  courts  of 
Davidson  County,  Tenn. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  prepared 
well  for  the  responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
bench.  It  is  with  genuine  respect  for  their 
records  of  service  and  enthusiasm  for 
their  future  service  as  Federal  jurists 
that  I  urge  my  colleagues'  approval  of 
their  nominations. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today,  the 
Senate  voted  unanimously  to  confirm  the 
nominations  to  the  Federal  bench  of  two 
distinguished  jurists  with  superb  creden- 
tials. Judge  Odell  Horton  Jr.  and  Judge 
John  Nixon  are  men  whose  character, 
integrity  and  ethical  standards  are  be- 
yond question.  They  are  a  credit  to  the 
merit  selection  system  by  which  they 
were  chosen. 

Judge  Nixon  and  Judge  Horton  will 
serve  with  great  distinction  in  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary.  Judge  Nixon  will  serve  on 
the  US.  district  court  for  the  middle  dis- 


trict of  Tennessee,  and  Judge  Horton 
will  serve  on  the  U.S.  district  court  for 
the  western  district  of  Tennessee.  The 
courts  for  both  districts  will  be  enhanced 
by  their  service. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  recommend  both 
men  for  these  judgeships  some  months 
ago  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  concurrence  of  my  distinguished 
senior  colleague.  Senator  Baker.  Their 
abilities  as  jurists  have  earned  the  high 
esteem  of  their  colleagues  in  the  legal 
community. 

Judge  Horton's  work  as  a  bankruptcy 
judge  in  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see has  earned  the  praise  and  respect  of 
his  superiors  in  the  U.S.  district  court 
and  the  lawyers  who  practice  before 
him.  Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
bankruptcy  court,  he  served  as  criminal 
court  judge  and  director  of  community 
health  services  of  the  Mid-South  Health 
Center. 

He  has  also  served  as  president  of 
Lemo>Tie-Owen  College  in  Memphis  and 
has  served  as  an  assistant  U.S.  Attorney. 

The  legal  experience  of  Judge  Horton 
is  varied  and  rich.  I  think  it  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  as  he  undertakes  the 
task  as  a  Federal  district  judge. 
Throughout  his  career.  Judge  Horton  has 
demonstrated  not  only  outstanding  legal 
ability  but  dedication  to  improving  the 
life  of  his  fellow  man.  His  support  came 
from  all  segments  of  the  district  that  he 
has  been  nominated  to  serve — rural  and 
urban,  professional  and  nonprofes- 
sional, black  and  white. 

Judge  Nixon  has  established  an  equally 
outstanding  reputation  in  his  law  prac- 
tice and  judicial  duties  in  Nashville.  He 
currently  serves  as  general  sessions  judge 
in  Nashville  and  he  served  from  1975 
until  1978  as  Davidson  County  circuit 
court  judge. 

He  graduated  from  Harvard  College 
and  Vanderbilt  University  School  of  Law. 
He  served  as  city  attorney  for  Anniston. 
Ala.,  and  as  an  attorney  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice. 

I  have  known  Judge  Nixon  for  many 
years,  both  as  a  friend,  a  colleague  at 
Vanderbilt  School  of  Law,  an  able  and 
competent  practitioner  at  the  Nashville 
Bar,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
circuit  court  judges  to  have  ever  served 
in  the  courts  of  Davidson  County.  I  can 
personally  attest  to  the  strength  of  his 
legal  ability,  as  well  as  to  his  genuine 
concern  for  the  community  and  his  de- 
votion to  the  law. 

Judge  Nixon  has  gained  widespread 
respect  in  middle  Tennessee  as  an  even- 
tempered  and  fair  jurist.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  will  be  a  credit  to  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

I  congratulate  both  these  men  on  their 
past  achievements  and  wish  them  well  as 
they  begin  their  service  as  U.S.  district 
judges. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  therefore,  that 
the  nominees  indicated  be  considered  en 
bloc,  confirmed  en  bloc,  that  the  motions 
to  reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid  on  the 
table,  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  immediately  notified 
of  the  confirmation  of  the  nominees. 
CXXVI 877— Part  9 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
National    Railroad    Passenger   Corporation 

M.  Athalle  Range,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

James  R.  Mills,  of  California,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 

Frank  H.  Neel.  of  Georgia,  to  be  a  member 
of  the   Board  of  Directors  of  the   National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation. 
The  Jttoiciart 

Odell  Horton.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee. 

John  T.  Nixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Tennessee. 

Norma  Holloway  Johnson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Department  op  Justice 

Henrj'  S.  Dogln,  of  New  York,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Re- 
search. 

Homer  F.  Broome.  Jr..  of  California,  to  be 
.Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration. 

Raymond  L.  Acosta.  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
US   attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico 

John  Saul  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 

Thomas  Edward  Delahanty  II,  of  Maine, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine. 

John  S.  Martin.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be 
U  S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York. 

James  R.  Laffoon,  of  California,  to  be 
US.  marshal  for  the  southern  district  of 
California. 

John    W.    Spurrier,    of    Maryland,    to    be 
US    marshal   for   the   district   of  Maryland. 
Department  of  Commerce 

Margaret  Muth  Laurence,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents 
and  Trademarks. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Lt.  Gen.  Howard  M  Lane,  to  be  lieutenant 
general. 

Maj  Gen.  Charles  C.  Blanton,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Lt.  Gen,  Abbott  C.  Greenleaf,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

MaJ.  Gen,  Howard  W.  Leaf,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general, 

Lt  Gen,  Richard  L,  Lawson,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

In  the  Army 

Brig.  Gen.  Floyd  WUmer.  to  be  major  gen- 
eral. 

Brig,  Gen  Bernhard  Theodore  Mlttemeyer, 
10  be  major  general. 

Brig  Gen.  Qulnn  Henderson  Becker,  to  be 
major  general. 

Col.  Robert  Thomas  Cutting,  to  be  major 
general. 

Col  Guthrie  Lewis  Turner,  Jr..  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Col.  Chester  Lawrence  Ward,  to  be  briga- 
dier general. 

Brig  Gen  Floyd  Wllmer  Baker,  to  be 
brigadier  general. 

MaJ  Gen,  Paul  Francis  Gorman,  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Gen.  WllUam  Allen  Knowlton,  to  be  gen- 
eral. 

Lt.  Gen,  John  Quint  Henlon.  to  be  lieu- 
tenant general. 

Lt,  Gen,  Robert  Carter  McAllster.  to  be 
lieutenant  general, 

Lt,  Gen,  John  Woodland  Morris,  to  be 
lieutenant  general. 


In  the  Navt 

Adm.  Harold  E   Shear,  to  be  admiral. 
Rear  Adm,  James  R   Sanderson,  lo  be  vice 
admiral, 

um 
John  G,  Wlssler,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Glenwood  Clark.  Jr..  to  be  rear  admiral. 
William  E,  McGarrah,  Jr,.   to  be  rear  ad- 
miral, 

Richard  A,  Miller,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Milton  J,  Schultz.  Jr,,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Louis  R    Sarosdy.  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Robert  B    Puller,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Joseph  B,   Wilkinson,  Jr.,  to  be  rear  ad- 
miral. 
Charles  E.  Oumey,  lU,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Richard  K,  Fontaine,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Prank  C.  Collins.  Jr..  to  be  rear  admiral, 
James  E   Service,  to  be  rear  admiral 
Frederick  W,  Kelley,  to  be  rear  admiral 
Peter  C,  Conrad,  to  be  rear  admiral 
Dempster  M.  Jackson,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
James  A   Lyons.  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
John  B    Mooney.  Jr.,  to  t>e  rear  admiral. 
James  B,  Busey  rv,  to  be   rear  admiral. 
Lawrence  Burkhardt  in,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
William  C    Neel.  to  be  rear  admiral 
Walter  M   Locke,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Donald  S    Jones,  to  be  rear  admiral 
Joseph  F.  Frlck.  to  be  rear  admiral 
Louis  A,  Williams,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Richard  A    Martini,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Powell  F,  Carter.  Jr.,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Harry  C   Schrader.  Jr  .  to  be  rear  admiral 
Wayne  D,  Bodenstelner,  to  be  rear  admiral, 
Joseph  J    Bath.  Jr..  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Stanley  G    Catola,  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Richard  T.  Gasklll.  to  be  rear  admiral, 

medical  corps 
Roger  F,  MUnes  to  be  rear  admiral. 
George  E  Gorsuch  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Eustlne  P  Ruccl  to  be  rear  admiral. 

SUPPLY    CORPS 

Duncan  P   McOllllvary  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Richard  E.  Curtis  to  be  rear  admiral, 

CHAPLAIN   CORPS 

Nell  M.  Stevenson  to  be  rear  admiral, 

civn,  engineer  corps 
Paul  R,  Gates  to  be  rear  admiral. 

dental  corps 
James  D,  Enoch  to  be  rear  admiral 

Department  op  Transportation 
Thomas    George    Allison,    of    Washington, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  vice  Linda  Kamm    resigned. 
In  the  Coast  Ouaso 
Frederick  P,  Schubert  to  be  rear  admiral. 
Nominations    Placed    on    the    Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joseph 
A,  Accardo.  Jr  .  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Waldemar  Zukauskas.  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  March  26.  1980 

Air  FVjrce  nominations  beginning  Ralph  E. 
Bradford.  Jr..  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Wil- 
liam E  Rlecken.  Jr.  to  be  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  8.  1980.  and  appeared  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  April  15.  1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert  F 
Aaron.  Jr  ,  to  be  first  lieutenant  and  ending 
Robert  J,  Zettel,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  14.  1980,  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional   Record   on    Aorll    15     1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Kenneth 
A  Murdock,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Eugene 
A  BUtch.  Jr  ,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  bv  the  Senate  and 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on 
AprtI  23.  1980. 

Army    nominations    beginning    James    R, 
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Golden,  to  be  permanent  professor.  U.S.  Mil- 
itary Academy,  and  ending  Carol  M.  Wright. 
to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March  26.  1980 

Army  nominations  beginning  Brian  J 
Adams  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
John  T  Zoccola.  to  be  second  lieutenant. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  3.  1980,  and  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  15.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Dean  S  Naka- 
yama.  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  end- 
ing Kenneth  D.  Brown,  to  be  ensign,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  26.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Josef  W 
Christ,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  George  J 
Tyson,  Jr..  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 


and     for     other    purposes,     reported     with 
amendments. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,  with  amendments,  as 
follows: 

On  page  2.  line  9.  after  "$87.733. 000"  In- 
sert "for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $119,706,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982"; 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  13.  strike 
"for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982"; 

On  page  2,  line  20,  after  "$1,253,000"  in- 
sert "for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $1,378,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982"; 

On  page  2.  beginning  with  line  24.  strike 
"for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982"; 

On  page  3,  line  10.  after  "$15,390,000"  In- 


000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  together  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  re- 
sulting from  adjustments  In  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  other  empolyees  benefits  required 
by  law.  and  for  other  nondlscretlonary  costs 
to  carry  out  the  activities  specified  for  per- 
formance by  the  Secretary  or  the  Bureau  in: 
(ll  section  111(f)  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended    (40   IT.s.c.   759(f)); 

(2)  sections  5  (d)  and  (e).  8  and  9(a)  of 
the  Fair  Packaging  and  Labeling  Act  (15 
use.  1454  (d)  and  (e).  1457  and  1458(a)); 

(3)  section  383(c)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
6363(C)  ); 

(4)  section  5002  of  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  amended   (42  USC    6952 1; 

(5)  section  5(d)  of  the  Earthquake  Haz- 
ards Reduction  Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  7704 
(d)  ) :   and 

(6)  title  IV  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 


peared  In  the  Congressional  Record  on  March      g^rt  "for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $16,930,000  for      ^^  jg.jg   ^jg  use.  2531-2573) 


28.  IMO. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Timothy 
James  Allega,  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
and  ending  Patricia  Ellard  WiUhelm.  to  be 
lieutenant  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  April  2.  1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  WUUam 
Broughton.  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Linda  E.  Wargo.  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  14.  1980.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  April  15.  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Jeffrey  R. 
Abel,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Charles  A 
Wilson,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  April 
21    1980 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Terry 
L.  Armstrong,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Raymond  R.  Ylnger  III.  to  be  first  lieu- 
tenant, which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  2.  1980. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  John 
B.  Alrola.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gall  M. 
Reals,  to  be  colonel,  which  nominations  were 
received  by  the  Senate  on  April  8.  1980.  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
April  15.  1980. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legislative 
btisiness.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
Is  the  Senate  back  in  legislative  session 
now?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  back 
In  legislative  session  now. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair.  

NATIONAL  BUREAU  OP  STANDARDS 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  730. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  biU  wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  btU  (S.  2320)  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
Including  certain  special  statutory  programs. 


fiscal  year  1982"; 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  14.  strike 
"for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1982"; 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  line  10.  Insert 
"for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $270,000  for  fiscal 
year  1982"; 

On  page  4,  line  14,  beginning  with  "for" 
strike  all  through  and  including  line  15; 

On  page  4.  line  18.  strike  "such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  and  insert  the  following: 

$4,073,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  together 
with  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  In- 
creases resulting  from  adjustments  in  salary, 
pay.  retirement,  other  employee  benefits  re- 
quired by  law.  and  for  nondlscretlonary 
costs. 

On  page  5,  line  22,  after  "Department  of" 
strike  "the"; 

On  page  6.  line  13.  strike  "subsection"  and 
Insert  "section"; 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  "subsection"  and 
Insert  "section"; 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  line  1.  strike 
all  through  and  Including  line  20; 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Bureau  of 
Standards  Authorizations  of  Appropriations 
Act  for  Fiscal  Years  1981  and  1982". 

AUTHORIZATIONS      FOB      ACnVITIES      UNDER      THE 
ACT     OF     MARCH     3.     1901 

Sec.  2  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  activities  performed  by 
the  Bureau  under  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  271-278h).  except  sec- 
tion 16  thereof  (15  U.S.C.  278f).  $87,733,000 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $119,706,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1982.  together  with  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  Increases  resulting  from 
adjustments  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  other 
employee  benefits  required  by  law,  and  for 
other  nondlscretlonary  costs. 

(b)  Section  16  of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901. 
as  amended  (15  USC.  278f).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  sub- 


(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  research  by  the  Bureau  In  the  area 
or'  environmental  measurement  sciences 
$245  000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $270  oon 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  together  with  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  Increases  re- 
sulting from  adjustments  in  salary,  pay, 
retirement,  other  emplovee  benefits  required 
by  law.  and  for  other  nondlscretlonary  costs. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Standard  Re- 
ference Data  Act  (15  USC  290-290f) 
$4  073.000  for  fiscal  vear  1982.  topetber  with 
such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary  for  Increases 
resulting  from  adjtistments  In  salary,  pay. 
retirement,  other  emplovee  benefits  reaulred 
by  law.  and   for  nondlscretlonary  costs. 

FACILmES    IMPROVEMENT 

Sec.  4.  The  Act  of  March  3,  1901.  as 
amended  (15  USC.  271-278h).  Is  further 
amended  bv  striking  the  figure  "$75,000"  In 
section  14  of  such  Act  (15  USC.  278d)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  figure  "$250,000" 

INTERNATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  5.  In  order  to  develop  and  strengthen 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  expertise  in 
science  and  engineering,  to  enhance  the 
Secretary's  ability  to  maintain  the  Depart- 
ment's programs  at  the  forefront  of  world- 
wide developments  In  science  and  engineer- 
ing, and  to  cooperate  In  International  scien- 
tific activities,  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901.  as 
amended  (15  USC.  271-278h).  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  Immediately  after  sec- 
tion 16  (15  use.  278f)  a  new  section  17  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 
to  expend  such  sums,  within  the  limit  of  ap- 
propirated  funds,  as  the  Secretary  may  deem 
desirable,  through  the  grant  of  fellowships 
or  any  other  form  of  financial  assistance,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  nationals  not 
in  service  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  while  they  are  performing  scientific 
or  engineering  work  at  agencies  of  the  De- 


sectlonic)    to  read  as  follows:    '(c)    For  the  partment   of  Commerce   or   participating   in 

purposes  of  this  section,  there  are  authorized  the  exchange  of  scientific  or  technical  Infor- 

to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Com-  matlon    at    agencies   of   the   Department   of 

merce    $1,253,000    for    fiscal    year    1981.    and  Commerce. 

$1,378,000  for  fiscal  year  1982.  together  with  ,.,jj)  ly^^  Congress  consents  to  the  accept- 

such  sums  as  may  be  necessarj-  for  Increases  ^j^^g  j^y  ^n  employee  of  the  Department  of 

resulting   from   adjustments   in   salary,   pay.  commerce    of    fellowships,    lectureships,    or 


retirement,  other  employee  benefits  required 
by  law.  and  for  other  nondlscretlonary  costs 
(c)  Section  18  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901. 
as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  278h).  is  further 
amended  by:  (1)  repealing  subsection  (b); 
and  (2)  removing  the  designation  '(a)"  from 
the  remaining  paragraph. 

AUTHORIZATIONS    FOR    ACTIVITIES    UNDER 
OTHER    STATUTES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
$15,390,000  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  $16,930- 


other  positions  for  the  performance  of  scien- 
tific or  engineering  activities  or  for  the  ex- 
change of  scientific  or  technical  Information, 
offered  by  a  foreign  government,  and  to  the 
acceotance  and  retention  by  an  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  any  form  of 
financial  or  other  assistance  provided  by  a 
foreign  government  as  compensation  for 
and /or  to  defray  the  expenses  associated  with 
performing  scientific  or  engineering  activi- 
ties or  exchanging  scientific  or  technical  In- 
formation, when  the  acceptance  of  such  fel- 
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lowshlp,  lectureship,  or  position  or  the  ac- 
ceptance and  retention  by  an  employee  of 
such  assistance  Is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  definitions 
appearing  In  section  7342(a)  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  apply.  Civil  actions  may 
be  brought  and  penalties  assessed  against 
any  employee  who  knowingly  accepts  and  re- 
tains assistance  from  a  foreign  government 
not  consented  to  by  this  subsection  In  the 
same  manner  as  perscrlbed  by  section  7342 
(h)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(c)  Provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  use 
of  any  part  of  any  appropriation  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  to  any  employee  or 
officer  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  shall  not  apply  to  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  scientific  or  engineering 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.". 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  considers  S.  2320,  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  (NBS)  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  NBS  is  the  Nation's  oldest  re- 
search laboratory  and  lead  agency  re- 
sponsible for  measurement  sciences  and 
standards.  The  NBS'  mission  is  vital  to 
progress  in  industrial  innovation,  tech- 
nological development  and  to  the 
achievement  of  the  responsibilities  of 
many  agencies. 

Until  1978  the  NBS  had  a  continuing 
authorization.  In  1978  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Technology  and  Space  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation  began  oversight  hearings 
on  the  status  of  the  NBS.  They  were  the 
first  general  oversight  hearings  in  the 
Senate  since  the  establishment  of  NBS 
in  1901. 

Our  hearings  indicated  a  general  ero- 
sion in  the  health  and  technical  excel- 
lence of  NBS.  Congressional  neglect  was 
cited  as  one  of  the  contributing  factors. 
As  a  result,  we  proposed  that  NBS  be 
placed  on  a  periodic  authorization,  and 
this  was  done. 

S.  2320  would  extend  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  NBS  through  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  March  we  reviewed  prog- 
ress achieved  at  NBS  since  our  1978 
hearings,  along  with  their  budget  re- 
quest. I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  num- 
ber of  positive  things  have  happened  in 
the  past  2  years.  The  administration  and 
Congress  provided  overall  increases  in 
the  budget;  a  multi-year  commitment 
was  made  to  restore  and  increase  NBS 
scientific  and  technical  competence;  a 
permanent  director  and  deputy  director 
are  in  place;  the  first  reorganization  of 
NBS  in  a  decade  is  complete ;  a  planning 
office  was  established;  the  average  age  of 
NBS  personnel  has  gone  down  for  the 
first  time  in  a  decade  and  younger  scien- 
tists are  being  recruited;  and  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OflBce  reports  that  "the 
majority  of  users  of  the  Bureau's  four 
major  services  expressed  highly  favor- 
able opinions  on  those  services." 

Continued  improvement  in  the  NBS 
will  depend  on  maintaining  these  efforts. 
The  scientific  and  engineering  expertise 
at  NBS  is  a  vital  national  resource.  I 
believe  adoption  of  S.  2320  will  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive NBS.* 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to.  en  bloc. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  raigrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

'The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  1 : 02  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announc- 
ed that  the  House  disagrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the  bill 
(S.  1144)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Quiet  Communities  Act  for  the  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1981,  agrees  to  the  con- 
ference requested  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Santini.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Anderson  of  Cahfomia,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Madigan.  and  Mr.  Snyder 
were  appointed  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PLACED  ON  CALENDAR 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: 

H.  Con.  Res.  307.  A  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  and  1983  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER  COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  mdicated: 

EC-3763  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  transmitting  axi 
amendment  to  the  requests  for  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1980  In  the 
amount  of  $6,000,000  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  DeCONCINI.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  2508.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  dl^KJSl- 
tlon  of  the  QUa  River  Plma-Martcopa  Indian 
Community  Judgment  funds  awarded  In 
dockets  236-A.  236-B.  and  23&-E  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No  96-690). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment 

S.  2687.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Na- 
tional Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Devel- 
opment and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of 
1978.  as  amended,  to  extend  the  appropria- 
tions authorizations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
(Rept.  96-691). 

S.  2688.  An  original  olll  to  amend  the  Ma- 
rine Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries 
Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
title  11  of  such  act  for  fiscal  vear  1981  (Rept 
No.  96-692). 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2271  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreement  Act  to  authorize  consent  to  the 
Increase  In  the  US  quota  In  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  F\md  (Rept.  No.  96-693). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.   BUMPERS    (for   himself.   Mr 
Jackson.     Mr      Tsongas.     and     Mr. 
Weicker)  : 
S.  2686    A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  Barrier  Islands,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to   the    Committee   on   Energy   and   Natural 
Resources  and   the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  Jointly,  provided.  If 
ordered  reported  by  one  committee,  the  other 
be    granted    30    days   to    report,    or    be   dis- 
charged. 

By  Mr.  CANNON   (from  the  Commit- 
tee    on     Commerce.     Science,     and 
Transfxjrtatlon )  : 
S.  2687  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution    Research    and    Development    and 
Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978   as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  appropriations  authoriza- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  such  act 
for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983.  and  for 
other   purposes    Original    bill    reported   and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S  2688  A  bin  to  amend  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  to  authorize  appropriations  for  title  II 
of  such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Original  blU 
reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar 
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By  Mr.  BUMPERS   (for  himself. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  Wkicker)  : 
S.  2686.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Barrier  Islands,  and  for 
other   purposes;   to   the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  jointly,  provided,  if  ordered  re- 
ported by  one  committee,  the  other  be 
granted  30  days  to  report,  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  for  myself  and  several 
of  my  colleagues,  a  bill  to  limit  the  waste- 
ful Federal  spending  which  encourages 
inappropriate  development  on  certain 
portions  of  the  barrier  islands. 

Briefly,    the    barrier    islands    consist 
of  unconsolidated  sand  which  migrates 
toward  the  shoreline,  as  a  result  of  wave 
action  and  the  rising  sea  level.  The  de- 
flection of  the  waves  by  barrier  islands 
protects  the  mainland  behind  them.  In 
fact,    many    coastal    communities    and 
harbors  owe  their  very  existence  to  the 
protection     provided     by     the     barrier 
islands.  Creating  building  sites  destroys 
these  natural  vital  processes.  Bulldozing 
dunes  to  provide  for  oceanfront  devel- 
opment diminishes  island  stability.  Dik- 
ing and  filling  wetlands   and   marshes 
often  destroy  critical  wildlife  habitat  as 
well  as  nutrients  critical  to  healthy  fish 
populations.  Groins  and  jetties  are  built 
to  enhance  one  beach,  but  rob  sand  from 
another  island  thus  greatly  accelerating 
Island  retreat.  In  a  related  problem,  ac- 
cess to  these  Islands  is  usually  by  ferr>' 
or  two-lane  roads  which  are  often  in- 
adequate to  evacuate  people  quickly  in 
cases  of  impending  hurricanes  or  other 
disasters.  In  this  regard,  the  develop- 
ment man  places  on  these  islands  is  ex- 
tremely vulnerable  to  the  violent  storms 
and  hurricanes  which  frequently  strike 
the  barrier  islands  with  the  full  brunt 
of  their  force. 

There  are  over  300  barrier  islands,  bar- 
rier spits,  and  bay  barriers  located  off 
the  Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts.  Many  of 
these  islands  are  already  developed  and 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  legislation. 
However.  I  believe  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  protect  undeveloped  islands  and 
portions  of  barrier  islands,  with  substan- 
tial savings  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 
through  mv  legislation. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  $500 
million  in  Federal  funds  has  been  spent 
over  the  last  3  years  on  barrier  islands. 
and  much  of  it  was  spent  to  encourage 
and  subsidize  development.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  Federal  funds  to  en- 
courage new  development  bv  providing 
beach  stabilization,  bridge  construction. 
wastewater  treatment  facilities  and  flood 
insurance  assistance  in  the  first  instance. 
and  then  paving  for  reconstruction,  of- 
ten in  the  same  place,  following  a  major 
storm.  I  am.  therefore,  calling  for  a 
limitation  and  redirection  of  Federal  de- 
velopment subsidies  in  areas  which  are 
now  undeveloped. 

In  recent  years,  increased  attention 
has  been  focused  on  the  hazards  asso- 


ciated with  developing  the  barrier  is- 
lands. In  1977,  President  Carter's  en- 
vironmental message  called  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  islands.  This 
study,  which  was  recently  released, 
stresses  the  hazards  Involved  In  develop- 
ing residences  and  businesses  on  barrier 
islands,  and  the  damage  to  the  ecosystem 
that  results  from  such  development.  A 
draft  environmental  impact  statement 
was  then  prepared  in  response  to  the 
study  which  presents  three  levels  of  pro- 
tective options — maintaining  the  status 
quo.  making  administrative  changes 
only,  or  legislative  action.  The  final  en- 
vironmental lmp>act  statement  to  be  re- 
leased this  summer  Is  expected  to  make 
final  recommendations  for  Presidential 
action. 

I  have  reviewed  the  draft  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  and  am  con- 
vinced that  administrative  actions  alone 
wlU  not  adequately  address  the  problems 
associated  with  barrier  island  develop- 
ment. Legislative  action  is  necessary. 
Congressman  Phillip  Burton  introduced 
H.R.  5981  on  November  28.  1979.  with 
23  cosponsors.  which  authorizes  acquisi- 
tion of  many  of  these  islands.  I  cannot 
support  the  expensive  proposition  of  buy- 
in?  undeveloped  islands  or  portions  of 
islands  as  proposed  in  that  bill.  More 
importantly.  I  do  not  believe  that  .such 
a  course  of  action  is  necessar-'  to  provide 
an  adequate  level  of  protection  for  the 
Islands.  In  my  view.  It  Is  crucial  that  we 
make  basic  changes  in  Federal  policv  to 
stop  the  waste  of  billions  of  dollars, 
rather  than  acquiring  these  areas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated,  the  bill 
I  am  Introducing  today  would  only  limit 
Federal  actions,  assistance,  or  permits 
for  certain  Islands  or  portions  of  islands. 
Expenditures  for  public  recreation,  navi- 
gational safetv,  energy  development  and 
other  crucial  protects  will  not  be  affected 
at  all.  But  right  now  there  are  over  30 
Federal  programs  administered  by  20 
different  Federal  agencies  which  Impact 
the  barrier  Islands.  My  bill  would  not 
affect  the  alreadv  developed  areas  of 
the  barrier  Islands,  but  would  aim  at 
limiting  the  subsidies  and  permits,  in- 
cluding flood  insurance,  to  those  Islands 
and  portions  of  islands  not  already  de- 
veloped. 

The  primary  need  for  this  legislation 
Is  threefold.  First,  as  I  have  only  briefly 
outlined,  development  on  these  "sand 
castles"  represents  a  policy  that  is  unwise 
and  detrimental  to  important  natural 
processes  of  these  Islands.  Second,  a  seri- 
ous public  safety  hazard  is  posed  to  the 
residents  of  the  Islands  from  inadequate 
evacuation  routes  which  might  be  needed 
in  cases  of  major  hurricanes.  Third,  and 
most  importantly,  it  is  a  tremendous 
waste  of  Federal  funds  to  encourage  de- 
velopment on  these  Islands. 

There  have  been  numerous  articles  on 
the  problems  associated  with  unwise  de- 
velopment on  barrier  islands,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  of  these 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  1980  has  been  pro- 
claimed the  ■Year  of  the  Coast."  My  col- 
leagues cosponsoring  this  bill  and  I  feel 


that  the  Congress  must  respond  to  one  of 
the  major  Issues  associated  with  the  Year 
of  the  Coast — the  protection  of  the  Bar- 
rier Islands.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  move  forward  expeditiously  In 
passing  this  very  necessary  and  fiscally 
responsible  proposal.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  23.  1979) 
Critics  Question  Cost  of  Maintaining 
Coasts  in  Storm-Prone  Areas 
(By  Janet  Guyon) 
Dauphin  Island.  Ala. — Solitary  pilings  line 
the  beach   front  of   this  resort   Island.  The 
houses  they  once  supported  are  piles  of  rub- 
ble scattered  Inland  among  broken  pine  trees. 
No  roads  are  visible  from  the  air,  only  trails 
of  tangled  power  lines. 

"Some  people  can't  even  find  their  lots," 
saj-s  E.  Bruce  Trlckey,  executive  director  of 
Alabama's  Coastal  Area  Board.  A  growing 
number  of  federal  officials  and  coastal  plan- 
ners are  beginning  to  believe  that  the  dis- 
placed Dauphin  Island  homeowners,  as  well 
as  storm  victims  elsewhere  on  the  coast, 
shouldn't  be  encouraged  to  rebuild  even 
when  they  do  find  their  property. 

The  devastation  here  is  Just  a  slice  of  an 
e.siimated  $2  billion  in  damage  left  behind 
by  Septembers  Hurricane  Frederic,  the  most 
financially  crippling  hurricane  since  Agnes. 
which  flooded  Northeastern  states  in  1972. 
But  it  is  at  the  heart  of  a  strong  new  debate 
over  the  wisdom,  affordabllity — and  the  qual- 
ity— of  recent  pell-mell  coastal  development 
in  the  U.S.  'While  the  traditional  concern  for 
fragile  coastal  environments  remains,  the 
new  debate  is  economic. 

the  federal  trough 
Federal  tax  money  not  only  encourages  Ini- 
tial coastal  development,  critics  say.  but  also 
pays  for  rebuilding  what  gets  wiped  out  each 
year  by  storms.  And  some  maintain  that  be- 
cause of  poor  construction  standards  and 
practices,  tax  money  in  effect  subsidizes  de- 
velopment that  has  little  chance  of  surviving 
a  major  storm. 

Simply  put.  the  Issue  Is.  "What  does  It 
really  cost  to  keep  a  person  on  a  beach?"  asks 
John  SheafTer.  president  of  Chicago  environ- 
mental and  engineering  tlrm  that  is  conduct- 
ing a  study  for  the  Federal  Insurance  Admin- 
istration. His  conclusion:  "It's  pretty  evident 
that  it  costs  a  lot." 

"Can  we  forever  afford  to  support  this  un- 
wise development'  ■  asks  Gloria  M.  Jimenez, 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministration—which  last  year  paid  out  more 
than  $135  million  flood  claims.  "It  simply 
doesn't  make  sense  to  develop  in  these  very 
dangerous  aresis,"  she  contends. 

Yet  counties  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  are  developing  at  twice  the  national 
rate,  according  to  the  Interior  Department 
Between  1960  and  1970.  for  instance,  popula- 
tion in  five  south  Florida  counties  more  than 
doubled,  while  population  in  the  US  as  a 
whole  Increased  by  13  4  percent  Population 
density  per  square  mile  on  US  barrier  Is- 
lands Is  more  than  four  times  the  national 
average. 

THE   MONEY  IS  THERE 

While  federal  tax  money  long  has  subsi- 
dized this  development.  It  also  has  paid  for  a 
sizable  part  of  redevelooment  of  the  same 
hazardous  area  To  rebuild  a  bridge  to  Dau- 
phin Island  for  1.600  permanent  residents 
and  an  unknown  number  of  tourists  win 
cost  $30  million  to  $40  million  In  federal 
hlghwav  funds,  and.  critics  sav.  will  reopen 
the  island  to  development  that  shouldn  t 
have  been  there  in  the  first  place. 
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In  the  1975-77  fiscal  years,  a  dozen  federal 
agencies  committed  about  $500  miiUon  in  tax 
money  to  aid  development  of  barrier  islands 
like  Dauphin.  The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers currently  Is  rebuilding  the  beach  at 
Miami  Beach  for  about  $65  million  m  local 
and  federal  funds,  although  many  experts  be- 
lieve the  new  beach  will  Just  wash  away  in 
the  first  big  storm. 

"How  do  you  hold  back  development  when 
roads  and  sewer  systems  are  put  In."  asks 
Mrs.  Jimenez.  "I  don't  think  you  can." 

Although  this  unprecedented  rush  to  the 
beach  is  costing  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars, 
it  also  is  giving  land  speculators  and  coastal 
developers  fat  sources  of  income.  In  Key  Bis- 
cayne.  Fla  ,  for  example,  homes  and  condo- 
miniums are  selling  for  25  percent  to  30  per- 
cent more  than  they  were  last  year.  In  the 
1960s,  homes  there  appreciated  by  only  3  per- 
cent to  5  percent  a  year. 

The  rush  itself  lias  greatly  increased  the 
potential  bill  for  federal  disaster  aid  and  in- 
surance claims.  But  many.  Including  federal 
Insurance  officials,  believe  that  the  problem 
is  compounded  by  tax  local  building  codes 
that  are  loosely  enforced  and  that  allow 
flimsy  construction. 

NO  SURGE  PROTECTION 

"We're  more  vulnerable  today  to  the  hur- 
ricane than  we  ever  have  been  in  the  history 
of  the  nation."  sa\s  Neil  L.  Frank,  director 
of  the  National  Hurricane  Center  in  Miami. 
"The  building  codes  that  we  have  in  the  U.S. 
are  only  designed  to  give  you  protection 
against  wind.  I  don't  know  of  a  code  in  the 
nation  that  gives  you  protection  against 
storm  >urge."  (These  are  the  walls  of  water 
10  to  20  feet  high  that  thunder  ashore  before 
the  eye  of  a  hurricane.) 

Along  The  beach  at  Gulf  Sliores.  Ala  .  Just 
east  of  Dauphin  Island,  Mr.  Trlckey  pulls 
his  car  over  near  a  two-tone  green  cottage 
that  still  is  standing.  Pilings  with  nails  stick- 
ing from  their  tops  lean  crazUv  in  the  lots 
next  door.  Mr.  Trickey  walks  under  the 
green  house,  pointing  to  pilings  that  are 
cros>-braced  and  bolted  to  the  floor.  "This  is 
good."  he  says,  eyeing  half-inch  bolts  and 
the  system  of  braces.  "There's  a  real  differ- 
ence between  the  ones  that  survived  the  hur- 
ricane and  those  that  didn't." 

In  surveying  the  wreckage  at  Dauphin  Is- 
land and  Gulf  Shores,  engineers  from  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
found  that  although  most  buildings  eleva- 
tions were  high  enough  to  meet  federal  flood 
insurance  requirements  many  buildings  had 
pilings  that  weren't  driven  deep  enough  or 
weren't  attached  strongly  enough  to  prevent 
them  from  being  washed  awav  "When  you 
lose  five  feet  of  sand,  that  piling  gets  pretty 
fragile."  says  Robert  Cassell.  an  engineer  in 
the  agency's  Atlanta  office.  Federal  flood  in- 
surance requirements  set  buildings'  eleva- 
tions above  mean  sea  level,  but  they  don't 
say  how  buildings  are  to  be  attached  to  the 
pilings. 

Mrs.  Jimenez  of  the  Federal  Insurance 
Administration  says,  however,  that  the  prob- 
lem goes  far  beyond  caroentrv  standards 
She  thinks  that  perhaps  flood  Insurance 
ought  to  be  denied  to  new  construction  on 
barrier  islands.  She  also  Is  considering  re- 
mapping the  entire  coastal  flood  plain  Bv 
December,  her  agency  will  be  able  to  incor- 
porate wave  heights  into  Its  methods  for  set- 
ting safe  flood  elevations.  "It's  going  to 
cause  a  big  political  uproar."  she  savs 
because  it's  going  to  cause  elevations  "in 
some  areas  to  be  half  again  as  much— in- 
stead of  12  feet.  It'll  have  to  be  18  feet," 

Flood  elevation  requirements  already  are 
causing  an  uproar  in  Cape  Coral  Fla  a 
growing  community  of  sln^le-famllv  homes 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Caloosahatchee  River  on 
the  Gulf  Coast,  City  officials  there  contend 
that  the  pronosed  flood  elevations  for  the 
community  are  too  high.  The  insurance  Ad- 
ministration hasn't  allowed  for  factors  that 


would   mitigate   the   effect   of   a   big  storm 

sur3,e,  such  as  the  oarner  islands  around  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  they  say.  Two  local  con- 
tractors have  taken  the  agency  to  court. 

ONE-LEVEL   LIFE 

The  increased  elevation  standards,  the 
contractors  say.  will  add  $6,000  to  $8,000  to 
the  price  of  a  standard  three-bedroom  home, 
an  increase  of  about  15  percent.  In  addition, 
many  new  residents  are  elderly,  says  the  city 
attorney,  Richard  Roosa.  and  they  don't  like 
or  aren't  able  to  walk  up  stairs  to  an  ele- 
vated house.  'One  oi  the  rea  ons  elderly  re- 
tirees come  to  Florida  is  because  they  can 
have  a  single-level  home."  he  says.  "We 
could  lose  our  competitive  edge  as  a  single- 
family  community  in  favor  of  other  areas  in 
Florida  with  high  rises  and  elevators." 

Cape  Coral  could  withdraw  from  the  federal 
flood  insurance  program  and  thus  be  exempt 
from  its  regulations.  But  then  the  housing 
market  probably  would  dry  up.  says  Mr. 
Roosa,  because  without  federal  flood  insur- 
ance, mortgages  are  nearly  impossible  to  get. 
Communities  that  don't  participate  In  the 
insurance  program  are  cut  off  from  other  fed- 
eral aid.  including  federally  backed  mort- 
gages. To  get  the  insurance,  communities 
must  adopt  federal  elevation  standards  and  a 
flood-control  program  approved  by  the  In- 
surance Administration. 

But  some  communities  don't  participate  in 
the  Insurance  program,  and  their  residents 
are  glad.  "I  live  in  the  flood  plain  and  I  Just 
want  them  i federal  insurers)  to  keep  their 
hands  off  my  land."  says  Terry  Keeling,  a 
Houston  real-estate  broker  who  lives  In  Fort 
Bend  County.  "I've  never  found  enough  in- 
telligence in  the  federal  government  to  regu- 
late a  parking  place  for  bicycles. 

Mr  Keeling  heads  the  Texas  Landowners 
Rights  Association,  which  wants  to  get  the 
federal  government  out  of  regulating  local 
building  practices.  The  group  figures  It  is 
futile  to  try  to  abolish  the  federal  insurance 
program.  So  it  wants  the  government  to  allow 
any  type  of  construction  In  the  flood  plain 
and  to  charge  flood-insurance  premiums  ac- 
cording to  the  risk  of  damage  to  each  indi- 
vidual building. 

SHORTAGE    OF   INSPECTORS 

The  Insurance  Administration,  however, 
has  enough  problems  enforcing  its  already- 
existing  building  standards  The  agency  re- 
lies mainly  on  local  building  inspectors' who 
often  aren't  adequately  trained  or  can't 
thoroughly  inspect  all  coastal  construction, 
Baldwin  County.  Ala.,  for  Instance,  (where 
Gulf  Shores  is  located)  has  only  one  building 
inspector  "There's  no  way  he  can  cover  the 
territory  he's  got  to  cover  without  inconven- 
iencing the  contractor."  says  Stephen  A.  Mc- 
Millan, a  Mobile  real-estate  broker.  "A  lot 
of  your  coastal  areas  are  rural  areas,  which 
means  they  don't  have  a  large  tax  base  to 
train  their  building  Inspectors." 

For  now.  the  hurricane  season  is  over,  and 
many  coastal  areas  have  averted  disaster  for 
another  year.  But  what  worries  officials  and 
planners  like  Mrs,  Jimenez  and  Mr.  Sheaffer 
is  the  chance  of  a  really  big  storm  hitting  a 
highly  developed  area  like  south  Florida 
One  major  hurricane  there  could  cause  $1.5 
billion  of  damage,  the  total  amount  of  dam- 
age caused  by  hurricanes  In  Florida  between 
I960  and  1975.  the  Interior  Department  says. 
On  the  average,  two  hurricanes  strike  the  US 
coast  each  year  and  cause  more  combined 
property  damage  than  any  other  type  of  nat- 
ural disaster,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of 
human  life, 

"What  you  have  is  people  who  don't  want 
to  elevate  because  it  costs  more  to  build," 
says  John  Scheibel,  an  attorney  for  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  "Agency.  Mrs, 
Jimenez  adds:  "It  may  cost  more  to  build, 
but  were  rerlly  tired  of  paylne  out  disaster 
assistance.  Even  the  most  conservative  people 


can  see  it  makes  fiscal  good  sense  to  control 
development  in  the  hazardous  areas." 

Curbs  on  Development  or  Barries  Islands 
Proposed 

(By  Senls  King) 

Washington— The  Carter  Administration 
is  moving  toward  protecting  the  barrier  is- 
lands along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Oulf 
of  Mexico  by  inhibiting  their  development 
and  discouraging  redevelopment  after  storms 
and  flooding 

In  the  last  three  years.  Federal  agencies 
have  spent  nearly  $600  million  In  largely  fu- 
tile efforts  to  stabilize  barrier  Islands  and 
rehabilitate  private  beachfront  property  built 
in  parts  of  them  that  are  vulnerable  to  flood- 
ing from  the  sea. 

Robert  L.  Herbst.  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  said  of  the  proposed  new  policy; 
"What  we  have  in  mind  is  to  clean  up  our 
act — to  set  some  new  policies  that  will  save 
heartaches  and  financial  ruin  for  the  mis- 
guided purchasers  of  such  foolish  develop- 
ments, and  to  save  the  taxpayers  a  bundle  in 
the  process." 

He  noted  that  since  1972  more  than  1.900 
communities,  many  of  them  on  barrier  is- 
lands, had  been  declared  flood  disaster  areas 
two  or  more  times  and  had  received  Federal 
disaster  aid  that  was  often  used  to  rebuUd 
them  In  the  same  locations. 

Such  familiar,  highly  developed  localities 
as  New  York  States  Fire  Island:  Nahant. 
Mass.;  Atlantic  City.  N.J.;  Cape  Hatteras. 
N.C:  and  Miami  Beach  and  Sanlbal  Island  In 
Florida  are  barrier  Islands. 

The  Interior  Department's  Heritage  Con- 
servation and  Recreation  Service  has  pre- 
pared for  distribution  an  elaborate  environ- 
mental Impact  statement  that  includes 
proposals  for  Federal  action  to  Inhibit  new 
development  in  the  most  fragile  areas  of  the 
Islands. 

Also  contained  in  the  statement  are  pro- 
posals for  limitations  on  Federal  disaster  aid 
and  Federal  flood  Insurance  to  dlscoursige  re- 
building of  areas  on  the  Islands  that  have 
repeatedly  been  destroyed  by  hurricanes  or 
major  storms. 

CXTRB  ON  ENGINEERS'  PROGRAMS 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  could  be  "turned 
away  "  from  its  vast  and  costly  beach  restora- 
tion and  protection  projects  and  the  Federal 
Government  could  acquire  undeveloped  bar- 
rier islands  that  now  provide  both  sanctuary 
for  wildlife  and  protection  from  sea  storm 
flooding  of  the  mainland,  the  statement 
suggests. 

Policy  recommendations,  based  on  these 
proposals,  are  expected  to  be  sent  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  by  mid-February.  Mr  Herbst 
said. 

The  statement,  with  supporting  letters  to 
the  heads  of  the  20  Federal  agencies  whose 
programs  or  policies  affect  the  barrier  islands. 
will  be  circulated  within  the  next  two  weeks. 
Mr  Herbst  said. 

This  will  come  in  advance  of  hearings  on 
barrier  island  legislation  introduced  recently 
by  Representative  Phillip  Burton.  Democrat 
of  California,  chairman  of  the  House  sub- 
ccanmlttee  on  national  parks. 

His  bill  would  establish  a  program  under 
which  the  Federal  Government  would  buy  or 
acquire  many  of  the  100  or  more  barrier 
islands  still  undeveloped.  It  would  also 
authorize  the  Government  to  acquire  unin- 
habited portions  of  developed  Islands.  And 
It  would  bar  spending  any  more  Federal 
money  on  the  uninhabited  islands  until  they 
have  been  remapped  and  identified 

Over  the  centuries,  barrier  islands  were 
formed  as  wild  Atlantic  storms  piled  up 
coastal  dunes  and  then  forced  surf  through 
their  weak  points,  separating  coastal  strips 
from  the  mainland  and  forming  narrow  bays 
behind  them. 
An  Interior  Department  study,   prepared 
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last  March  Tor  President  Carter  as  the  basis 
for  Federal  action  that  was  originally 
expected  to  begin  In  mid-May.  emphasized 
that  all  barrier  islands  are  unstable. 

Their  sandy  shorelines  constantly  move 
under  the  force  of  storms  and  currents,  the 
study  found  It  also  declared  that  man's 
efforts  to  stabilize  barrier  Island  shorelines 
usually  caused  even  more  damage  to  the 
Islands. 

As  an  example  of  barrier  Island  problems 
and  wasted  funds.  Mr.  Herbst  cited  the  com- 
munities off  the  coast  from  Mobile.  Ala.,  that 
were  ravaged  by  Hurricane  Frederic  this  fall. 

"St»t«  and  local  governing  bodies  there  are 
already  proposing  to  rebuild  essentially  the 
same  communities.  In  the  same  vulnerable 
spots.  In  the  path  of  the  next  inevitable  hur- 
ricane, and.  naturally,  with  huge  infusions 
of  Federal  dollars,"  he  said. 

The  environmental  report  suggests  that 
the  Government  could  Insist  that  all  Federal 
disaster  aid  and  recovery  programs  be  turned 
away  from  flood-prone  areas  on  the  barrier 
Islands  so  that  past  mistakes  would  not  be 
perpetuated  by  subsidizing  their  restoration. 

The  statement  also  suggests  that  new  pri- 
vate development  on  barrier  islands  could  be 
Influenced  by  limited  Federal  grants  for 
water  and  sewer  lines  to  areas  where  build- 
ing would  be  least  detrimental. 

Proposals  for  new  protection  of  the  Fire 
Island  National  Seashore  also  included 
restoring  the  islands  natural  sand  move- 
ment; building  of  sand  bypass  structures 
around  inlets,  thus  preventing  entrapment 
of  sand  that  would  naturally  replenish  the 
beaches;  stopping  the  building  of  beach  sta- 
bilization on  structures  and  discontinuing 
antlmosqulto  ditching  in  the  marshes 

S.  2686 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

FINDINGS  AND  STATEMENTS  OP  POUCT 

Section  1.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

1 1 )  there  are  resources  of  extraordinary 
scenic,  scientific  recreational,  natural,  his- 
toric, archeologlcal,  and  cultural  value  pres- 
ent on  the  barrier  Islands  which  are  being 
Irretrievably  damaged  and  lost; 

(2)  the  barrier  Islands  are  generally  un- 
suitable for  development  because  of  erosion 
and  sand  migratory  patterns  that  undermine 
permanent  man-made  structures; 

(3)  certain  development  on  barrier  islands 
severely  restricts  the  natural  processes  on 
which  the  Islands  are  dependent;  and 

(4)  critical  to  more  effective  use  and  con- 
servation of  the  unique  values  of  barrier  is- 
lands is  a  program  of  coordinated  action  by 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
tect the  islands  for  natural,  scenic,  ecological, 
scientific,  cultural,  historic,  conservation  and 
recreation  opportunities. 

BARRIES  ISLANDS  ADVISORY   COUNCIL 

Sec.  2.  (ai  Establishment — There  is  here- 
by established  the  Barrier  Islands  Advisory 
Council  (hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Council") . 

(b)  Chakman  — The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary" I  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of  the 
Council. 

(c)  Members.— In  addition  to  the  Chair- 
man, the  Council  shall  consist  of  representa- 
tives of  the  following  departments  or  agen- 
cies:    the    Department    of    Transportation; 
Housing  and  Urban  Development:  Commerce; 
Energy:    Agriculture;    Defense.    Small    Busi- 
ness    Administration;      Federal     Emergency 
Management  Agency;  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency;    General   Services   Administra- 
tion;    Council    on    Environmental    Quality; 
National  Park  Service;  Heritage  Conservation 
and   Recreation   Service.   Pish   and   Wildlife 
Service;  and  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic 
Preservation. 


(d)  Meetings. — The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  than 
six  times  each  year.  All  Council  meetings 
shall  be  open  to  the  public,  and  at  least  fif- 
teen davs  prior  to  the  date  when  any  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  is  to  take  place  the  Chair- 
man shall  publish  public  notice  of  such 
meeting  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(e)  Functions. — It  shall  be  the  function 
of  the  Council  to — 

( 1 )  conduct  studies  and  advise  the  Chair- 
man with  respect  to  ongoing,  planned,  and 
proposed  Federal  actions  affecting  the  bar- 
rier islands,  barrier  spits,  and  bay  barriers 
located  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coasts 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "barrier  is- 
lands") including  preservation  of  natural, 
cultural,  and  historic  resources,  transporta- 
tion planning,  acquisition  priorities,  eco- 
nomic development,  beach  restoration  and 
preservation,  flood  Insurance,  disaster  relief, 
and  such  other  matters  as  may  be  submitted 
for  advise  by  the  members. 

(2)  make  recommendations  with  respect 
to  proposed  regulations  or  management  plans 
promulgated  by  any  Federal  agency  which 
may  adversely  affect  barrier  islands;  and 

(3)  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
ways  to  improve  coordination  and  consulta- 
tion between  Federal  agencies  and  between 
such  agencies  and  the  several  States  before 
actions  are  taken  which  may  adversely  affect 
the  barrier  Islands. 

CONSERVATION   OF   BARRIER   ISLAND   RESOtJRCES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  those  undeveloped  barrier  is- 
lands and  undeveloped  portions  of  barrier 
islands  identified  and  generally  depicted  on 
maps  appropriately  referenced  and  dated, 
which  taken  together  comprise  the  "Barrier 
Islands  Protection  System."  Such  maps  shall 
be  available  for  public  inspection  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  Federal  expenditures  or  financial 
assistance  may  be  made  available  under  any 
authority  of  Federal  law.  and  no  Federal  li- 
cense, permit  or  other  form  of  approval  may 
be  Issued  by  any  Federal  agency  for — 

(1)  the  construction  of  any  structure,  fa- 
cility, road  or  related  infrastructiu-e; 

(2)  any  road,  bridge,  airport,  boat  landing 
facility,  or  other  facility  to  be  used  for  pro- 
viding access  to  any  area  in  the  Barrier  Is- 
lands Protection  System: 

(3)  flood  Insurance  policies  under  the  Na- 
tional Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968.  42  US.C 
1441.  as  amended,  for  structures  In  which 
construction  had  not  commenced  prior  to 
May  8.  1980; 

(4)  any  project  to  prevent  the  erosion  of, 
or  to  otherwise  stabilize,  any  shoreline  or  in- 
shore area  of  such  a  barrier  island:  Provided. 
That  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  activi- 
ties related  to  energy  development,  naviga- 
tional safety,  public  recreation,  and  protec- 
tion of  the  barrier  island  ecosystem. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
minor  boundary  revisions  in  the  areas  in- 
cluded as  part  of  the  Barrier  Island  Protec- 
tion System  » 


ing  minority  members  of  the  committees 
involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    2169 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2169,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  WiUiam  Kubrick. 

S.    2417 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Heflin> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2417.  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Productivity  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1980." 

S.    2463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  Goldw,-.te3> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2463.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan 
provided  for  in  chapter  73  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  a  person 
who  has  elected  to  participate  in  such 
plan  to  suspend  that  election  when  such 
person  has  been  rated  as  totally  disabled 
for  a  specified  period  of  time,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT    NO      1742 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schweiker.  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  >  Mr.  Bayh  > .  tho 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Glenn  >,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin'. 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph  > .  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  RiEGLi:i.  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  '  Mr.  Armstrong  <  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  amendment  No.  1742 
proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 86.  a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  US.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  for 
the  protection  of  the  barrier  islands  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Bumpers'  be  jointly  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  and  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  and  that 
when  ordered  reported  by  one  of  these 
committees,  the  other  committee  have 
30  days  to  report  the  bill  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

This  request  has  been  approved  by 
Messrs.  Jackson.  Randolph.  Hatfield. 
and  Stafford — the  chairmen  and  rank- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  425— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO  DIS- 
APPROVE PROPOSED  EXEMPTION 
FROM  INCREMENTAL  PRICING 

Mr.  JACKSON  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

S.  Res.  425 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  does  not  ap- 
prove the  proposed  rule  under  section  206(d) 
of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (relat- 
ing to  Incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas) 
a  copy  of  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  on  May  7.  1980. 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  requires 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  develop  an  incremental  pricing 
scheme  for  industrial  users  of  natural 
gas.  Incremental  pricing  for  boiler  fuel 
users  of  natural  gas  is  mandatory  under 
the  NGPA:  expansion  of  incremental 
pricing  for  other  industrial  uses  is  pres- 
ently under  review  by  the  Congress. 

Incremental  pricing  as  applied  to 
boiler  fuel  users  is  the  subject  of  the  res- 
olution I  am  submitting  today.  At  pres- 
ent, the  incremental  pricing  rule  passes 
on  a  specified  portion  of  the  acquisition 
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costs  of  natural  gas  through  a  surcharge 
mechanism.  The  mechanism  operates  to 
increase  the  boiler  fuel  users'  natural 
gas  prices  until  the  price  equates  with 
the  cost  of  the  users'  alternate  fuel. 

Last  fall,  on  October  15.  FERC  sub- 
mitted a  proposal  to  Congress  for  review- 
establishing  the  alternate  fuel  price  at 
the  cost  of  No.  6  high-sulfur  fuel.  An 
explanation  of  that  proposal  appears  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  15. 
1979.  on  pages  28319-28320.  The  Com- 
mission has  just  submitted  a  continua- 
tion of  the  program  establishing  the 
No.  6  high-sulfur  fuel  price  as  the  alter- 
nate fuel  price.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  explanation  of  the  proposal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  proposal  is  subject  to  congres- 
.".ional  review.  Either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  could  preclude  the  proposal  from 
going  into  effect  by  adopting  a  simple 
resolution  of  disapproval.  As  has  been 
my  practice  in  the  past.  I  am  submitting 
a  pro  forma  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  propo.sed  incremental  pricing  action. 

Questions  or  comments  concerning 
this  matter  should  be  directed  to  Eliza- 
beth A.  Moler.  staff  counsel.  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  « 202 ) 
224-0611. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Federal  Energy 
regttlatory  commission. 
Washington.  D.C.  May  7, 1980. 
Hon.  Walter  F    Mondale, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  P>resident:  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC)  herewith 
submits  regulations  which  would  exempt 
industrial  users  subject  to  Phase  I  of  the 
Incremental  pricing  program  required  by 
section  201  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1&78  (NGPA,  irom  the  upper  two  tiers  of 
the  three-tier  price  celling  mechanism  con- 
tained in  the  regulations  implementing 
Phase  r.  This  exemption  is  submitted  under 
the  exemption  authority  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2061  d)   of  the  NGPA. 

The  NGPA  provides  for  phased  deregula- 
tion of  most  newly  discovered  natural  gas 
by  1985.  The  Incremental  pricing  provision, 
a  program  to  transfer  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  higher  costs  of  new  gas  to  Industrial 
users,  were  included  to  partially  shield  resi- 
dential and  other  high  priority  users  from 
the  full  Immediate  Impact  of  higher  gas 
costs  and  to  provide  order  In  the  natural  gas 
market  following  deregulation. 

The  statute  requires  that  Incremental 
pricing  be  implemented  In  two  phases. 
Phase  I  applies  to  large  Industrial  facilities 
using  more  than  300  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  day  as  a  boiler  fuel  (to 
generate  steam  or  electricity).  The  Commis- 
sion implemented  Phase  I  on  November  9. 
1979. 

The  portion  of  new  gas  costs  assigned  to 
industrial  users  under  incremental  pricing 
is  to  be  limited  by  a  celling  price  tied  to  the 
price  of  alternative  fuels.  An  industrial  user 
subject  to  incremental  pricing  is  intended, 
under  the  statute,  to  pay  up  to  the  price  of 
No.  2  distillate  fuel  oil.  However,  the  Com- 
mission Is  given  discretion  to  reduce  the 
price  ceiling  to  the  price  of  No.  6  residual 
fuel  oil  in  order  to  prevent  Industrial  facili- 
ties from  switching  off  of  natural  gas.  In- 
dustrial load  loss  of  significant  magnitude 
would  lessen  the  protection  from  higher  gas 
prices   provided   to  high   priority  users,  one 


of   the   two   stated  objectives   of  the  incre- 
mental pricing  program. 

Under  this  authority,  the  Commission  has 
adopted  a  three-tier  system  of  price  ceilings 
based  on  the  regional  prices  of  No.  2.  No.  6 
lo.v-,=  ulphur.  and  No.  6  high-sulphur  fuel  oil. 
The  price  to  an  individual  facility  is  tied 
to  the  alternative  fuel  that  the  facility  Is 
actually  equipped  and  authorized  to  burn. 

The  average  price  per  million  Btu's  for 
No.  2  distillate  fuel  oil  is  now  approximately 
$5  50,  No.  6  low-sulphur  sells  for  $4  00  to 
$4  50.  and  No.  6  high-sulphur  is  in  the  range 
of  $3  00  to  $3.25. 

In  October  of  1979.  the  Commission  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congre.ss  an  exemption  under 
the  authority  provided  In  section  206(d) 
of  the  NGPA  suspending  the  upper  two 
tiers  of  the  three-tier  system  for  one  year. 
The  exemption  was  proposed  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial facilities  from  switching  to  fuel 
oil  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  heating 
season  which  might  Jeopardize  supplies  of 
home  heating  oil  and  to  give  the  Energy  In- 
formation Administration  adequate  time  to 
develop  a  data  collection  program  to  deter- 
mine the  appropriate  prices  of  all  three 
grades  of  fuel  oil  The  Congress  did  not 
disapprove  this  partial  exemption  rule;  It 
win  remain  In  effect  until  November  1.  1980. 

The  Commission  is  now  proposing  to  ex- 
tend this  exemption  from  the  upper  two 
tiers  of  the  three-tier  system  In  Phase  I  for 
an  additional  year,  until  November  1,  1981. 

With  this  letter,  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  respectfully  submits  for 
Congressional  review  this  exemption  under 
section  206(d)  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  B    Cdbtis/ 

Chairman.0 


ANOINDMENTS       SUBMITTED       FOR 
PRINTING 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 86— FIRST  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION,  1981 

amendment  no.    1755 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  <for  himself  and  Mr. 
GoLDWATER  I  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86.  a 
concurrent  resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  vears 
1981.  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the  sec- 
ond concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 


NOTICES   OF   HEARINGS 

SfBCOMMtTTEE    ON    INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  will  hold  a 
markup  on  Wednesday,  May  14.  1980.  at 
11:15  a.m.,  in  room  S-146,  to  consider 
S.  878,  the  Federal  Assistance  Reform 
Act.* 

StTBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    CONSERVATION    AND 
SUPPLY 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday, 
May  23,  1980.  on  S.  1519,  "to  authorize 


and  direct  the  Secretarj'  of  Energy  to  de- 
fer repayment  of  certain  reimbursable 
costs  incurred  by  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  to  waive  certain 
interest  costs,  and  to  amend  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  subcommittee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  written  testimony  from  those  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  wish  to  sub- 
mit statements  for  the  record.  State- 
ments submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  rec- 
ord should  be  typewTitten,  not  more  than 
25  double-spaced  pages  in  length  and 
mailed  with  five  copies  by  June  6.  1980, 
to  Veronica  Kun,  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply,  room 
3106.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510.» 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    USCtTLATION 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  June  5,  1980,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Energy  Regulation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energj-  and  Natural  Resources 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Department  of 
Energj's  Building  Energj-  Performance 
Standards  (BEPS>  program.  This  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Questions  about  this  hearing  should  be 
directed  to  Benjamin  S.  Cooper  or  James 
T.  Bruce  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-9894.* 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    ENERGY    RZCtTLATION 

•  Mr,  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday.  June  2.  1980,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energ>-  Regulation  of  the  Committee 
on  Energ>-  and  Natural  Resources  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  emergency  motor  fuel 
demand  restraint  mechanisms.  On  April 
16,  1980,  I  introduced  the  Emergency 
Motor  Fuel  Demand  Rationing  Act  of 
1980.  S.  2570.  which  proposes  one  such 
mechanism.  Because  this  bill  involves  the 
use  of  an  emergency  t&x.  it  was  quite 
properly  referred  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  Another  mechanism  is  cou- 
pon rationing  which  is  currently  under 
consideration  by  the  administration  for 
submittal  to  Congress  under  the  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  Emergency  Energy 
Conservation  Act  of  1979  'Public  Law 
96-102). 

The  purpose  of  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ing is  to  examine  the  energy  policy  issues 
associated  with  these  and  other  methods 
of  dealing  with  episodic,  severe  short- 
ages in  transportation  fuel. 

This  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  Question.s  about  the  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Benjamin  S.  Cooper 
or  James  T.  Bruce  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-9894.* 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AMERICAN  BUSINESS  CAN  DO 
THE  JOB 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  David  T. 
Kearns.  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  the  Xerox  Corp..  has  written  a 
striking  column  for  the  "My  Turn  "  fea- 
ture in  the  May  5  Newsweek  magazine.  I 
ask  that  this  article,  "Let's  Take  Risks 
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Ahead  are  new  generations  of  microclrcults 
that  will  spawn  a  multi-blllion-dollar  mar- 
ket for  electronic  sensors,  controls,  machines 
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achieve  it.  Fiscal  restraint  is  needed 
and  necessary  during  this  time  of  high 
inflation  rates  and  low  productivity. 


sions  of  S.  2639  are  designed  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  farmers  re- 
sulting   from    the    susoensinn    nf    tmrip 


outdated,  and  in  its  present  state  seri- 
ously impairs  the  efficiency  and  the  cost- 


ofT<i/»f ;» 
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Again,"  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr  Keams  has  laid  down  the  chal- 
lenge that  American  business  can  suc- 
ceed in  advancing  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivitv  in  spite  of  big  government.  He 
has  addressed  what  I  have  long  felt  are 
the  most  serious  problems  facing  our 
economy,  and  our  foreign  poUcy  as  we 
compete  with  other  nations  around  the 
globe. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Keams  that  American 
business  can  do  the  job.  but  Government 
must  not  stand  in  the  way.  Unnecessary 
and  burdensome  Government  regula- 
tions and  paperwork  must  be  eliminated. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  Congress  must  not  only  continue  to 
strive  to  reduce  big  government,  but  also 
incentives  must  be  established  for  busi- 
ness innovation  and  expanded  produc- 
tivity. The  1978  reductions  in  capital 
gains  taxes  and  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plans  are  milestones  in  this  course, 
but,  as  I  have  urged  President  Carter, 
more  must  be  done. 

Xerox  is  big  business.  It  is  also  one  of 
the  leading  innovators  among  all  Ameri- 
can industries.  Mr,  Keams'  candid  and 
challenging  article  should  be  food  for 
every  American's  thought. 

The  article  follows : 

Let's  Take  Risks  Again 
(By  David  T.  Keams) 

Almoet  all  of  us  in  business  have  com- 
plained at  one  time  or  another  about  the 
cost^and  the  reach — of  government  regula- 
tion. It  now  seems  to  me  our  complaints  have 
become  seU-defeatlne;  excuses. 

American  businessmen.  In  fact,  are  hiding 
behind  government  regulations  They're  us- 
ing the  excesses  and  inefficiencies  of  Big 
Government  to  excuse  lackluster  manage- 
ment, poor  technology  and  deteriorating 
productivity. 

I  don't  mean  the  complaints  aren't  valid. 
Just  that  we've  heard  enough  of  them.  Gov- 
ernment isn't  the  whole  problem,  no  matter 
how  big  and  how  intrusive  It  Is  or  may  be- 
come. Getting  rid  of  government — and  gov- 
ernments  regulations— wouldn't  be  the 
whole  solution,  either  This  Isn't  to  say  that 
government  and  its  regulations  are  a  good 
thing,  only  that  they  aren't  as  good  an  ex- 
cuse as  some  of  us  think. 

If  we  could  claim  that  government's 
growth  over  the  last  50  years  has  come  at  the 
expense  of  business,  or  the  average  family's 
standard  of  living.  It  would  be  a  different 
matter.  We  can't,  because  It  hasn't. 

While  government  has  grown  Into  the 
half-trilllon-doUar  levlanthan  it  has  be- 
come, the  economy,  by  and  large,  has  pros- 
pered, and  our  standard  of  living  soared. 
In  that  same  period  of  enormous  govern- 
mental growth,  business  has  expanded,  the 
number  of  Jobs  has  doubled  and  the  quality 
of  the  average  worker's  life  In  America  has 
bested   that  any  other  society  In  history. 

The  growth  of  government  didn't  cause 
that  success — but  it  didn't  prevent  it,  either, 
and  that's  an  important  distinction. 

Lets  stop  telling  ourselves  how  easily  we 
could  solve  our  economic  problems  If  only 
we  could  change  the  policies — or  the  pol- 
iticians— in  Washington.  What  about  the 
policies  in  corporate  boardrooms? 

HELP 

We  like  to  preach  the  virtues  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, but  at  the  f^rst  signs  of  trouble,  the  air 
lanes  to  Washington  are  filled  with  business- 
men looking  for  help.  George  P.  Shultz.  for- 
mer Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  said  that  one 
of  his  biggest  disappointments  was  in  1971. 


when  parades  of  businessmen  arrived  in 
Washington,  pleading  for  wage-and-prlce 
controls. 

The  point  Is.  we  can't  have  it  both  ways, 
American  businessmen  have  to  square  their 
practices  with  their  principles,  because  the 
American  people  won't  tolerate  anything  less. 
They  will  never  accept  a  system  that  allows 
us  to  keep  our  profits,  while  our  losses  are 
subsidized  with  their  tax  dollars. 

It's  time  we  set  aside  Big  Government  as 
the  Big  Excuse  and  get  to  work  on  a  more 
serious  problem — our  vanishing  productivity. 
Since  1966.  and  particularly  since  1970.  while 
the  United  States  progressed  slowly— when 
It  progressed  at  all — our  economic  competi- 
tors have  thrived. 

Washington  is  part  of  the  productivity 
problem,  but  so  Is  business  management. 
A  recent  management  survey  found  that  US. 
workers  are  only  two-thirds  as  productive  as 
their  grandfathers  were — but  the  survey 
blamed  management,  not  the  workers.  Fully 
30  per  cent  of  a  workday  is  lost,  the  survey 
concluded,  through  scheduling  problems, 
unclear  communication  of  assignments,  im- 
proper staffing  and  poor  discipline. 

Lay  the  blame  on  management,  as  well, 
for  providing  workers  with  old  and  out- 
moded production  equipment  that  might 
have  served  their  grandfathers  well,  but 
can't  do  the  Job  today.  American  Industry 
no  longer  seems  willing  to  risk  Its  resources 
on  capital  Investments  for  the  future.  Brit- 
ish essayist  Henry  Falrlle  says  of  us:  "The 
once  rambunctious  American  spirit  of  In- 
novation and  adventurousness  is  today  be- 
ing paralyzed  by  the  desire  to  build  a  risk- 
free  society."  Indeed,  America's  dismal  eco- 
nomic record  during  the  last  decade  reflects, 
more  than  anything  else,  an  astonishing  de- 
cline In  research  and  development,  Innova- 
tion and  productive  risk-taking. 

Through  It  all.  the  American  economy  has 
proven  to  be  unusually  strong  and  resilient, 
and  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it — either 
because  of  American  Industry,  or  In  spite  of 
it— it's  likely  to  remain  so. 

The  one  great  lie  In  this  country — and  It 
has  to  be  exposed^ls  that  It's  all  over  for  us, 
that  the  age  of  Innovation  has  ended.  We 
are  prosperous,  it  is  said,  because  we  have 
an  abundance  of  natural  resources.  We  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  ourselves  in  a  place 
with  most  of  the  world's  coal,  much  of  Its  oil 
and  a  lot  of  Its  gas.  ores,  minerals  and  farm- 
land. The  corollary  to  that  myth  Is  that,  as 
those  resources  run  out.  or  seem  to,  so  does 
our  luck  run  out. 

I  don't  agree,  not  Just  because  I  find  It 
totally  unacceptable,  but  because  I  believe 
It's  totally  avoidable.  The  wealth,  at  least  of 
this  nation,  is  not  In  the  ground.  It's  In  our 
minds — and  that  Is  a  renewable  resource.  We 
can  create  new  wealth,  and  we  have. 

Cost:  We  have  entered  a  new.  electronic 
age  that  we  created  and  where  we  clearly  ex- 
cel. Electronic  circuits  have  become  the  bar- 
gain of  the  century.  The  cost  of  a  high-qual- 
ity transistor  in  an  Integrated  circuit  has 
dropped  in  twenty  years  from  $20  to  one-fif- 
tieth of  a  cent.  Computers,  which  have  be- 
come Indispensable  to  our  way  of  life,  oper- 
ate at  7  cents  per  million  calculations  today, 
when  twenty  years  ago.  those  same  calcula- 
tions cost  $1.26.  In  my  business,  we've  low- 
ered the  cost  of  making  a  copy  from  8  5  cents 
on  the  Xerox  914.  which  revolutionized  the 
copier  Industry  twenty  years  ago.  to  Just 
over  a  penny  today — and  our  most  advanced 
copler-dupllcators  will  give  you  those  copies 
at  the  rate  of  two  a  second. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  compound  an- 
nual rate  of  productivity  growth  for  the 
U.S.  semiconductor  Industry  has  been  a  spec- 
tacular 22.5  per  cent.  In  the  next  twenty 
years,  our  knowledge  of  electronics — and  our 
ability  to  apply  it  intelligently — will  have  a 
profound  effect  on  how  we  live  and  work,  but 
more  to  the  point,  on  how  well  we  do  each. 


Ahead  are  new  generations  of  mlcroclrcults 
that  will  spawn  a  multl-billlon-doUar  mar- 
ket for  electronic  sensors,  controls,  machines 
and  computers  of  all  sizes  and  types  for  con- 
sumer and  industrial  applications  of  every 
description. 

With  the  technology  we've  developed,  we 
can  revitalize  our  tired  industrial  machine 
and  restore  it  to  its  rightful  place  among 
our  competitors.  I  mean  that  both  as  a  state- 
ment of  fact  and  a  challenge  » 
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WITHOUT  TAXFLATION.  TAX  FREE- 
DOM DAY  WOULD  COME  MUCH 
SOONER 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  Sunday, 
May  11,  has  been  designated  as  Tax 
Freedom  Day.  This  is  the  day  when  most 
taxpayers  will  have  earned  enough  to 
cover  their  tax  liabilities  for  1980.  The 
significance  of  this  date  is  that,  from  this 
point  forward,  our  taxpaying  citizens 
will  be  working  for  themselves;  What 
they  earn  for  the  rest  of  the  year  is 
theirs  to  save,  invest,  or  dispose  of  as 
they  choose. 

We  canot  allow  this  day  to  keep  fall- 
ing later  and  later  in  the  year.  When 
that  happens,  we  know  that  the  overall 
tax  burden  is  still  rising.  That  should 
not  be  allowed  to  happen.  The  fewer  days 
a  taxpayer  is  working  for  his  or  her  own 
benefit,  or  for  a  family  in  need  of  sup- 
port, the  less  incentive  there  is  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  efficiency.  We 
are  just  beginning  to  become  aware  of 
the  impact  of  marginally  higher  levels  of 
taxation  on  our  rates  of  productivity  and 
economic  growth.  It  should,  however,  be 
self-evident  that  our  citizens  are  most 
highly  motivated  when  they  can  gain 
maximum  benefit  from  the  fruits  of 
their  own  labor. 

Mr.  President,  one  obvious  and  simple 
way  to  help  Tax  Freedom  Day  fall  earlier 
in  the  year  would  be  to  index  the  Federal 
income  tax  for  inflation.  By  indexing  I 
mean  stabilizing  effective  tax  rates  rela- 
tive to  real  income,  so  that  the  interac- 
tion inflation  and  the  progressive  income 
tax  will  not  shunt  people  into  higher 
rate  brackets.  This  change  can  be  ef- 
fected simply  by  requiring  annual  ad- 
justments in  the  rate  brackets,  zero 
bracket  amount,  and  personal  exemption 
to  reflect  the  most  recent  annual  rise  in 
the  price  index.  It  can  be  accomplished 
by  passing  the  Tax  Equalization  Act.  'S. 
12 )   which  I  introduced  last  year. 

It  is  not  fair  for  the  Government  to 
continue  to  absorb  automatically  an  even 
larger  share  of  the  earnings  of  our  citi- 
zens, without  even  having  to  cast  a  vote. 
Tax  equalization  would  not  only  help 
move  Tax  Freedom  Day  earlier  in  the 
year,  it  would  make  the  Congress  more 
honest  and  responsive  in  setting  tax 
policy.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reflect  on  this  matter  in  observance  of 
Tax  Freedom  Day.« 


THE  INSUFFICIENT  FUNDING  FOR 
AGRICULTURAL  PRICE-SUPPORT 
PROGRAMS  IN  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  86 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  is  a 
desirable  goal,  and  I  support  efforts  to 


achieve  it.  Fiscal  restraint  is  needed 
and  necessary  during  this  time  of  high 
inflation  rates  and  low  productivity. 

I  do  have  great  concern,  however, 
about  the  types  of  programs  that  are 
cut  back  in  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
as  opposed  to  those  that  are  increased. 
Extreme  austerity,  for  example,  is  evi- 
dent in  agriculture  function  350.  espe- 
cially for  agricultural  price  supports. 
The  agriculture  function  350  total  for 
fiscal  year  1981  is  $2.3  billion.  But  $1.5 
billion  of  this  is  for  agricultural  re- 
search and  services,  leaving  only  $.8 
billion   for  agricultural  price  supports. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  fear  that 
the  first  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
shortchanges  farmers  and  rural  Amer- 
ica, and  consequently  the  economic 
health  of  most  rural  areas  and  com- 
munities. It  is  my  understanding,  with 
some  slightly  different  but  quite  rea- 
sonable assumptions  about  commodity 
prices — especially  in  light  of  the  re- 
cently announced  USDA  report  on 
planting  intentions — that  the  main- 
tenance of  current  price  supports  would 
require  another  $2  to  $3  billion. 

Thus,  the  chances  are  that  the  func- 
tion 350  total  for  agriculture  is  $2  to  $3 
billion  less  than  that  required  at  current 
price-support  rates — price-support  rates 
that  are  not  even  high  enough  to  keep 
net-farm  incomes  from  plummeting  to 
around  $25  billion  in  1980.  This  is  close 
to  $10  billion  less  in  net-farm  income 
than  in  1979.  And  since  the  inflation  rate 
is  running  at  18  percent,  $25  billion  in 
net-farm  income  for  fiscal  year  1980  rep- 
resents $20  billion  in  1979  dollars. 

Senators  from  States  where  agricul- 
ture is  not  a  major  activity  may  not  real- 
ize that  farmers  m  my  State  and  other 
farm  States  are  suffering  the  worst  eco- 
nomic conditions  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee's report  language  for  agriculture 
function  350.  The  report  suggests  that 
current  farm  price  supports  through  fis- 
cal year  1985  would  result  in  stable  or 
increasing  per  capita  net-farm  incomes. 
I  quote  from  page  97  of  the  report: 

Assuming  that  the  current  declining  trend 
In  farm  population  continues  over  the  next 
5  years,  per  capita  real  net-farm  Income 
would  increase  by  about  5  percent. 

In  other  words,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  is  saying  that  current  price 
supports  through  1985  will  give  stable  or 
slightly  increasing  per  capita  real  net- 
farm  incomes  only  if  the  number  of  fam- 
ily farms  drops  significantly. 

Well,  in  my  view,  with  the  amounts 
budgeted  for  agriculture,  this  will  be  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The  report  lan- 
guage seems  to  imply  that  this  is  a  good 
policy  to  follow  for  consumers  and  farm- 
ers. Even  though  there  will  only  be  a 
handful  of  farmers  left,  the  report  is 
saying  that  their  net-farm  incomes  will 
be  stable.  How  meaningful  is  this? 

I  am  raising  these  points  today  be- 
cause, with  such  a  low  agriculture  func- 
tion 350  total,  there  is  no  room  for 
S.  2639,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Suspen- 
sion Adjustment  Act  of  1980.  The  provi- 
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sions  of  S.  2639  are  designed  to  mitigate 
the  adverse  effects  on  U.S.  farmers  re- 
sulting from  the  suspension  of  trade 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  other 
things,  the  bill  would  make  modest  in- 
creases in  the  loan  rates  for  wheat  and 
feed  grains  going  directly  into  the  farm- 
er-held grain  reserve. 

If  the  Senate  agrees  with  me  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
that — due  to  the  grain  embargo,  bumper 
crops,  and  large  carr>'over  stocks — S. 
2639  is  needed  legislation,  the  budget 
totals  for  agriculture  must  be  raised  in 
the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

I  am  not  going  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  raise  the  total  for  function  350  at  this 
time.  I  do  want  to  warn  the  Senate,  how- 
ever, that  the  current  function  350  total 
is  unbehevably  insufficient.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
wUl  treat  function  350  differently  during 
its  consideration  of  the  second  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981— whether  S.  2639  eventually 
passes  or  not.  So  many  seem  to  forget. 
Mr.  President,  that  our  food  is  not  man- 
ufactured at  the  supermarket.  How  much 
is  it  worth,  I  ask,  to  have  a  stable  farm 
economy  and  a  dependable  food  supply? 
It  seems  obvious  that,  without  them,  we 
would  not  survive  as  a  strong  and  free 
nation.* 


MINNEAPOLIS  VA  HOSPITAL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  news  last 
week  that  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  has  taken  action  to  recom- 
mend that  $15  million  be  appropriated 
in  fiscal  year  1981  to  begin  the  design, 
architectural  and  engineering  plans  for 
the  replacement  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Hospital  in  Minneapolis.  Minn 

The  Minneapolis  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital,  which  was  originally 
built  back  in  1927,  serves  72  counties 
in  the  Midwest  region  and  approximately 
547,117  veterans.  It  is  also  a  valuable 
teaching  facility  which  has  had  a  long 
and  profitable  academic  relationship 
with  the  University  of  Minnesota  Hos- 
pital in  Minneapolis.  The  VA  medical 
center  has  one  of  the  largest  education 
and  training  programs  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  ranking  in  the  top  1 
percent  of  all  VA  medical  facilities. 

However,  despite  the  large  number  of 
veterans  dependent  on  the  hospital  and 
the  valuable  contribution  it  has  made 
in  the  field  of  medical  education  and 
training,  all  who  have  personally  toured 
the  hospital  agree  that  it  is  operating  in 
an  antiquated  medical  facility  and  is  in 
desparate  need  of  replacement.  The 
Metropolitan  Health  Board  in  Minneap- 
olis, which  examined  the  current  struc- 
ture and  the  replacement  plans,  declared 
the  existing  738-bed  facility  as  "sorely 
inadequate"  because  of  age  and  design. 

Most  of  the  facility  is  made  up  of 
buildings  that  have  long  past  code  com- 
pliance and  present  significant  fire  and 
safety  hazards.  There  is  also  a  problem 
with  narrow  corridors,  inadequate  space, 
fans  for  ventilation,  barriers  for  the 
handicapped,  and  patient  privacy  is  al- 
most nonexistent.  The  building  is  clearly 


outdated,  and  in  its  present  state  seri- 
ously impairs  the  efficiency  and  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  its  operation. 

Without  a  modem  facility,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  is  not  able  to  de- 
liver the  quality  medical  care  that  we 
have  promised  to  our  country's  veterans. 
We  have  made  a  commitment  to  serve 
our  veterans  and  we  must  now  live  up 
to  that  commitment.  Furthermore,  if  we 
renege  on  our  obligations  to  our  vets, 
we  will  jeopardize  our  chances  of  attract- 
ing the  talented  young  into  the  services. 
We  must  demonstrate  to  our  young  peo- 
ple that  we  treat  our  veterans  with  dig- 
nity and  deserved  gratitude.  The  armed 
services  today  are  seriously  lacking  in 
prestige,  and  this  is,  in  large  part,  due  to 
the  unwillingness  to  make  veterans  pro- 
grams— education,  health,  and  other 
programs — a  national  priority.  It  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  service  our 
country  receives  in  return. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  again  for 
their  vote  of  approval  and  to  urge  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to  act 
favorably  and  appropriate  the  funds  for 
the  hospital  as  recommended  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees.* 


THE    NORTHEAST    CORRIDOR    IM- 
PROVEMENT PROJECT— S.  2156 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  Senator  Cannon  and  the 
members  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
for  their  efforts  to  insure  uninterrupted 
funding  for  completion  of  the  Northeast 
corridor  improvement  project,  S  2156  Is 
a  prime  example  of  continuing  congres- 
sional commitment  to  an  efficient  and 
balanced  transportation  system  in  this 
Nation. 

Our  country  is  increasingly  compelled 
to  rely  upon  mass  transportation  sys- 
tems. The  railroads  will  continue  to  be  a 
critical  component  of  such  systems. 
They  were  our  first  efficient  form  of 
mass  transportation  m  America.  Even 
today  they  move  over  37  percent  of  in- 
tercity freight  and  33  percent  of  inter- 
city and  commuter  passenger  traffic. 
Fuel  to  run  our  automobiles  has  become 
increasingly  expensive  and  scarce.  These 
same  fuel  costs  have  produced  marked 
increases  in  air  transportation  rates. 
Improved  rail  transportation  through- 
out the  Nation  can  provide  an  important 
alternative,  one  that  will  alleviate  con- 
gestion at  our  airports  and  on  our  high- 
ways, cut  travel  costs,  save  fuel,  and  pro- 
tect our  environment. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  northeast  rail 
corridor  is  a  long  term  investment  for 
our  entire  Nation.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
intercity  passenger  rail  routes  capable  of 
operating  without  subsidy.  Increased 
ridership  in  this  corridor  will  reduce 
long  term  Federal  costs  needed  for  sup- 
port of  the  national  Amtrak  system,  and 
the  results  of  planning  and  experience 
in  this  corridor  will  be  used  as  a  pattern 
for  emerging  corridors  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Many  benefits  for  the  Northeast  re- 
gion will  accrue  as  a  result  of  this  proj- 
ect. Reduced  fuel  usage,  and  reduced 
pollution,  both  noise  and  air.  will  result 
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We  have  never  had  what  is  called  a  whip 
in  the  American  Senate." 


When  I  became  whip  I  asked  that  the 

title  of  "MaioritV  Whin"  ho  rpinsfitntoH 


(6)  Marine  Mammals. 

(7)  MlUtarv    Cnnsmiftinn 
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from  the  lise  of  electric  instead  of  diesel 
engines.  Up  to  120.000  barrels  of  oil 
could  be  saved  in  this  manner. 

New  England  is  in  the  process  of  shift- 
ing Its  electricity  generation  capabihty 
from  petroleum  to  nonpetroleum  fuels; 
thus  use  of  electrical  engines  will  reduce 
our  dependence  on  petroleum  fuels.  By 
1990,  85  percent  of  the  electricity  south 
of  New  York  and  50  percent  of  the  elec- 
tricity north  of  New  York  will  be  gen- 
erated from  nonpetroleum  sources.  A  3.7 
percent  reduction  in  total  pollution  is 
estimated  for  1990.  Noise  levels  of  train 
operations  in  the  Northeast  corridor  can 
be  expected  to  decrease  by  28  percent. 

We  must  make  a  commitment  now  to 
finish  this  project.  There  is  httle  benefit 
to  a  1-year  authorization.  Materials 
which  could  be  purchased  now  will  have 
to  be  purchased  later  at  higher  prices; 
equipment  that  will  be  needed  2  years 
from  now  cannot  be  ordered  now.  With- 
out a  long-term  funding  commitment, 
the  project  will  be  a  haphazard,  piece- 
meal effort.  Project  objectives  and  values 
have  been  geared  toward  and  fixed  by  the 
total  authorization — not  a  single  year's 
appropriation.  Most  of  the  various  op- 
erations of  the  project  extend  over  a 
period  of  2  or  more  years  and  are 
closely  interrelated.  In  1975  the  Con- 
gress made  a  commitment  to  the  North- 
east corridor  improvement  project.  We 
must  not  now  leave  the  project  stranded, 
without  adequate  funding  for  comple- 
tion, and  thus  waste  funds  already  com- 
mitted or  spent. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  consider 
very  carefully  the  need  to  complete  the 
Northeast  corridor  project.  It  is  the  most 
economically  viable  part  of  Amtrak's  sys- 
tem. If  the  Northeast  corridor  project 
fails,  the  chance  for  developing  corridors 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
sorely  jeopardized. 

I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  will  act 
quickly  to  assure  continued  fimding  for 
this  vital  transportation  project.  Its  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  rail  passenger 
transportation  in  this  Nation  cannot 
be  overstated.* 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  have  recently  made  a  series  of  state- 
ments in  connection  with  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  we  look  forward  to  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  which  will  occur  in  1989. 

On  last  Friday.  I  spoke  of  the  positions 
of  majority  leader  and  minority  leader 
and  indicated  that  I  would  be  speaking 
later  with  further  reference  to  the  whip 
system  in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  is 
to  that  subject  that  I  turn  my  attention 
today. 

The  ofiBce  of  whip  is  a  purely  British 
institution.  It  is  found  in  what  was  for- 
merly Ceylon,  and  Ireland,  and  I  suppose 
is  also  found  in  all  the  other  Common- 
wealth countries  which  have  based  their 
parUaments  on  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  term  "whip"  has  two  distinct  par- 
liamentary meanings  in  England.  The 
whip  refers  not  only  to  the  party  ofiBclals. 
like  those  in  the  Senate,  but  also  to  a 


written  document.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  term  "whip"  was  applied  to  the  writ- 
ten document  itself  much  earlier  than 
the  term  was  applied  to  the  officials  who 
were,  and  those  who  today  are,  respon- 
sible for  the  distribution  of  the  whip 
letters  or  whip  notices. 

Under  the  British  system,  the  govern- 
ment and  the  opposition  have  whips  who 
send  to  their  respective  party  members  a 
document — or  notice — called  a  "whip." 
This  notice  informs  members  of  the  leg- 
islative activities  for  the  ensuing  days. 
Members  are  informed  of  the  priority  or 
the  urgency  of  matters  by  a  system  of 
underlining. 

Each  legislative  matter  in  the  "whip" 
notice  is  underlined  in  accordance  with 
its  importance.  A  one-line  "whip"  may 
indicate  that  there  will  not  be  a  vote  on 
the  matter.  A  two-line  notice  may  indi- 
cate that  the  matter  is  important  and 
that  a  vote  may  occur.  A  three-line 
"whip"  would  indicate  that  every  Member 
is  expected  to  be  on  the  floor  and  that 
a  vote  is  scheduled. 

It  is  recorded  that  "whips"  under- 
scored by  as  many  as  six  lines  were  used 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  early  as 
1621.  Whips  that  were  underlined  in  red 
ink  for  divisions  of  extreme  importance 
were  introduced  during  the  late  1800's. 

I  spoke  with  someone  at  the  British 
Law  Library  today  who  indicated  that 
"whips"  were  first  used  in  1621,  when 
notices  were  sent  to  the  king's  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  A  royal  "whip" 
issued  on  September  21,  1675,  read  as 
follows : 

sir  J.  Williamson  to  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament. The  King  l>elng  ilrmly  resolved  that 
Parliament  shall  meet  13  Oct..  that  you  may 
not  be  surprised  with  any  contrary  reports, 
nor  be  detained  by  the  business  of  the  ses- 
sions, which  unhappily  is  near  that  time,  has 
commanded  me  to  give  you  this  notice,  and 
to  desire  you  will  not  fall  to  be  here  at  or 
before  the  time  appointed,  and  I  desire  you 
win  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  come  to 
town,  that  I  may  acquaint  the  King  how  his 
commands  to  me  have  been  executed. 

As  I  indicated  in  an  earlier  discussion, 
the  "whips"  in  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies were  known  as  'circular  letters." 
They  were  also  known  as  "treasury 
notes"  or  "treasury  letters."  In  early 
days  they  were  secret  letters. 

By  1763  the  procedure  of  the  "circu- 
lar letter"  was  firmly  established,  and 
the  withholding  of  a  "whip"  was  con- 
sidered a  slight. 

Edmund  Burke,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
referred  to  the  person  who  dispatched 
the  "circular  letter"  as  being  the  equiv- 
alent of  the  "whipper-in,"  the  whipper- 
in  being  the  huntsman  assigned  to  the 
task  of  keeping  the  hounds  from  stray- 
ing from  the  field  during  the  fox  himt. 

In  May  1769,  there  was  a  great  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  peti- 
tion against  the  return  of  Colonel  Lut- 
trell  for  Westminster  in  the  place  of 
Alderman  Wilkes,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  the  House  by  its  order.  The  King's 
Ministers  made  great  efforts  to  get  all 
of  their  supporters  together  from  all 
quarters  for  the  debate.  Edmund  Burke, 
who  took  part  in  the  debate,  referred  to 
these  efforts  and  described  how  Minis- 
ters had  sent  for  their  friends  to  the 


north  and  as  far  away  as  Paris,  "whip- 
ping them  in.  than,  which,"  he  said, 
"there  could  not  be  a  better  phrase." 

I  am  told  that  since  that  time,  since 
Burke  made  that  reference,  the  members 
responsible  for  the  marshaling  of  the 
forces  and  for  giving  out  information 
have  been  themselves  called  "whips"  and 
they  occupy  an  important  position  in 
both  the  government  and  the  opposition 
parties. 

A  common  expression  from  England 
about  the  chief  fimction  of  a  whip  is  as 
follows:  The  whip's  job  is,  "to  make  a 
House,  to  keep  a  House,  and  cheer  the 
Minister." 

Of  course,  the  meaning  of  the  last 
phrase  is  obvious,  while  the  first  two 
phrases  refer  to  the  whip's  job,  first,  to 
insure  that  sufficient  Members  of  his 
party  are  present  to  constitute  a  quorum 
and  second,  to  guarantee  that  his  party 
can  outvote  the  opposition. 

It  is  e.specially  important,  in  the 
British  system,  for  government  whips  to 
insure  that  their  party  receive  a  majority 
vote  and  as  large  a  majority  as  possible 
on  every  issue  because  a  "snap-vote"  that 
is  lost  by  the  government  damages  their 
prestige  within  the  chamber  and  without 
the  chamber.  A  division  loss  by  the  ma- 
jority party  would  also  create  the  im- 
pression that  Government  supporters  are 
not  very  keen  in  their  support  or  are 
failing  in  their  parliamentary  duties,  and 
it  encourages  the  opposition,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  House. 

So  the  job  of  the  Government  whip  or 
the  chief  whip  and  the  deputy  whips  on 
the  chief  whip's  side  is  to  prevent  such 
losses  while  the  opposition's  whip's  task 
is  to  inflict  as  many  defeats  or  narrow 
majorities  as  possible  on  the  majority 
party. 

So,  to  avoid  such  parliamentary  de- 
feats and  embarrassments,  the  chief 
whip  and  his  assistants  see  that  all  party 
Members  are  informed  of  the  current 
legislative  business  and,  as  I  said  the 
other  day.  to  see  that  the  right  Member 
is  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.  If 
a  Member  wishes  to  be  absent,  his  re- 
spective party  whip  will  try  to  arrange 
pairs. 

From  1789,  when  the  Senate  first  was 
oraanized.  until  1913  the  Senate  party 
whips  did  not  exist,  as  far  as  I  know, 
even  though  our  national  legislature  is 
patterned  in  many  respects  after  the 
English  Parliament  anent  legislative 
procedural  practices.  It  is  likely  that  cer- 
tain legislators  may  have  performed 
tasks  roughly  similar  to  those  of  con- 
temporary whips,  but  there  was  no  in- 
stitutionalization of  the  office  apparently 
until  the  20th  century. 

A  probable  explanation  for  this  is  that 
strong  political  parties  evolved  in  the 
United  States  Senate  only  after  decades 
of  development. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  19th  century, 
political  parties  on  the  Hill  were  largely 
unorganized  groups.  In  1874,  Senator 
Justin  Morrill,  Republican  of  'Vermont, 
noted  this  lack  of  party  organization 
when  he  said,  "I  do  not  propose  to  act 
as  'the  whip'  of  the  Senate.  I  think  Sen- 
ators are  quite  competent  to  express 
their  own  judgment  without  any  whip. 
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We  have  never  had  what  is  called  a  whip 
in  the  American  Senate." 

In  1913  the  first  Democratic  Party 
whip  was  appointed.  He  was  J.  Hamilton 
Lewis,  of  Illinois.  And  he  himself  indi- 
cated that,  as  far  as  he  could  learn,  he 
was  the  first  Democratic  whip  appointed 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  that  was  during  the  first  Wilson 
administration. 

Here  is  what  the  May  29,  1913,  New 
York  Times  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Lewis' 
appointment: 

A.s  a  further  precaution  against  a  snap  di- 
vision in  the  Senate  by  which  the  Democrats 
might  find  themselves  In  the  minority,  the 
caucus  elected  Senator  J.  Hamilton  Lewis  of 
Illinois  today  to  serve  as  "whip."  although 
designated  as  assistant  to  Majority  Leader 
Kern  In  the  capacity  of  floor  leader  Mr 
Lewis's  chief  duty  will  be  to  see  that  Demo- 
crats are  present  or  paired  at  every  rollcall. 
The  appointment  of  an  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator Kern,  though  brought  about  in  a  way 
to  avoid  wounding  the  majority  leaders 
pride,  Is  In  fact  partly  explained  by  general 
dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Kern's  leadership. 

That  closes  the  quote  from  the  New 
York  Times  story. 

Others  have  said  that  poor  attendance 
at  some  of  the  party  caucuses  angered 
the  majority  leader,  Mr.  Kern,  and  that, 
as  a  result,  a  party  whip  was  appointed. 

In  this  regard  I  quote  from  Claude  G. 
Bowers'  The  Life  of  John  Worth  Kern, 
1918,  page  351: 

At  times  when  the  regular  Democratic  at- 
tendance had  dwindled  to  a  corporal  s  guard, 
his  Impatience  manifested  lt.=elf  In  caucus, 
where  on  one  occasion  he  supplemented  his 
appeal  with  sarcastic  protests,  and  a  "party 
whip"  was  selected  to  assist  him. 

So  two  factors  may  have  produced  con- 
ditions which  led  to  the  creation  of  a 
party  whip  post:  one,  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate  with  their 
party  leader;  and,  two.  the  need  of  their 
party  floor  leader  in  the  Senate  for  an 
assistant  to  assure  attendance  at  the 
party  caucuses  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Well,  having  observed  that  Democratic 
innovation,  the  Republicans  in  1915  ap- 
pomted  as  their  first  party  whip.  Senator 
James  Wadsworth  of  New  York,  who 
served  but  1  week  until  Senator  Charles 
Curtis  of  Kansas  was  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  partv  leader- 
ship positions,  that  of  party  whip  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate.  Beginning  in  1955.  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bill  contained 
funds  for  two  clerical  assistants,  one  for 
the  maiority  whip  and  one  for  the  mi- 
nority whip. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  whips  are 
chosen  in  the  secret  caucus  or  confer- 
ence of  each  party  at  the  beginning  of 
each  new  Congress. 

The  party  whips  are  often  referred  to 
as  the  "assistant  leaders."  On  October  7, 
1969.  the  Republican  Conference  met  and 
unanimously  adopted  a  motion  to  change 
in  the  conference  rules  the  title  of  "whip" 
to  that  of  "assistant  leader." 

Former  majority  leader  Mansfield 
changed  Senator  Edward  Kennedy's  title 
as  well,  for  a  1970  Congressional  Direc- 
tory identified  Mr.  Kennedy  as  the  "as- 
sistant majority  leader." 


When  I  became  whip  I  asked  that  the 
title  of  "Majority  Whip"  be  reinstituted 
because  I  preferred  that  title.  I  preferred 
It  because  of  its  parliamentary  and  con- 
gressional history.  As  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, the  history  of  the  whip  institu- 
tion under  the  British  parliamentary 
system  goes  back  to  the  1600's,  and  I  felt 
that,  with  those  deep  institutionalized 
roots,  the  title  of  whip  should  continue 
to  be  carried  by  the  person  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  structure  who  fulfilled  that 
traditional  role  in  the  legislative  process. 

In  the  United  States  Senate,  the  whips 
have  in  recent  years  sent  to  their  col- 
leagues "whip"  notices  as  the  British 
whips  do  under  the  British  system.  As  an 
example  of  one  of  those  whip  notices,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  whip  no- 
tice dated  June  30.  1972,  which  was  dis- 
tributed to  my  colleagues  when  I  was 
majority  whip,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  whip 
notice  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Democra-ic   Whip  Notice 

JUNE    30,    1972 

The  Program  for  today  is  as  follows: 

Senate  convenes  at  8:15  ajn. 

Fifteen  minute  orders  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tunney. 

Mr  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr. 

Mr    Proxmlre. 

Mr.  Moss. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 

DEBT    LIMIT    BILL 

9:30  a.m. — rollcall  vote  on  Bennett  amend- 
ment (10  percent  social  security  Increase). 

9:45  am. — rollcall  vote  on  Church  amend- 
ment (20  percent  social  security  increase). 

Resumption  of  debate  and  amendment  to 
Debt  Limit  Bill  (no  time  limitation). 

Rollcall  vote  on  final  passage  of  Debt  Limit 
Bill  is  sure. 

PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION     BILL 

Senate  will  take  up  Public  Works  Appro- 
priation Bin  under  a  time  limitation  (2 
hours,  30  minutes  on  any  amendment,  etc.) 

Rollcall  vote  sure  on  final  passage  of  Pub- 
lic Works  Appropriation  Bill. 

CONTINUING    RESOLUTION 

Senate  will  next  resume  consideration  of 
Continuing  Resolution  under  a  time  limita- 
tion (1  hour  for  debate.  1  hour  on  Proxmlre 
amendment,  'j  hour  on  anv  other  amend- 
ment, etc.). 

Rollcall  vote  on  Proxmlre  amendment. 

There  will  also  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  passage 
of  Continuing  Resolution. 

GENERAL    INFORMATION 

(1)  Conference  reports  win  also  be  called 
up  during  the  day. 

(2)  Foreign  Assistance  Act  remains  the  un- 
finished business  and  action  thereon  vrtll  be 
resumed  when  Senate  returns  July  17 

(3)  Minimum  Wage  Bill  win  be  second 
track  item  when  Senate  returns  on  July  17. 

REMINDER 

At  least  6  rollcall  votes  today,  the  first  to 
occur  at  9:30  a.m. 

POST-DEMOCRATIC    CONVENTION    INFORMATION 

The  leadership  urges  all  Senators  to  plan 
on  lengthy  sessions  dally,  six  davs  eich  week, 
following  Senate's  return  July  17.  A  very 
heavy  tough  and  controversial  work  load  con- 
fronts the  Senate  at  that  time  For  example, 
the  following  measures  speak  for  themselves: 

( 1 )  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 

(2)  Minimum  Wage  Bill. 

(3)  Welfare  Bill. 

(4)  No-Fault  Insurance. 

(5)  Maritime  Bill. 


(6)  Marine  Mammals. 

(7)  Military  Construction  Appropriation 
Bill. 

(8)  Agriculture  Appropriation  Bill. 

(9)  Supplemental  Appropriation  BlU. 

(10)  Foreign  Aid  Appropriation  Bill. 

(11)  Defense  Appropriation  BUI 

(12)  Plus  others 

The  political  radar  shows  stormy  weatber 
ahead:  much  turbulence;  fasten  your  seat 
belts — but  in  the  meantime,  try  to  get  some 
relaxation  and  rest. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  that  the 
"whip  "  notice  of  Friday,  June  23.  1978, 
distributed  to  his  Democratic  cxjlleagues 
in  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Alan  Cranston, 
the  able  whip  who  now  serves,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  whip 
notice  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S   Senate. 
Office  of  the  Majorttt  Whip, 
Washington,  DC.  June  23. 1978. 

Dear  Colleague. 

monday,  june  26 

Senate  convenes :  9  a.m. 

Following  the  usual  preliminary  activi- 
ties, the  Senate  will  take  up  S  2579  (Calen- 
dar Order  783)  establishing  the  Presidential 
Commission  for  the  Protection  of  Human 
Subjects  of  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search, which  is  under  a  time  agreement. 
When  work  on  S  2579  Is  completed  we  will 
turn  to  S.  2450  (CO  769).  extending  as- 
sistance programs  for  community  mental 
health  centers  and  for  biomedical"  research 
and  then  to  S  2466  (CO  770)  establishing 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  Care 
Research,  etc.  There  are  time  agreements  also 
on  these  bills  The  leadership  hopes  that  It 
win  be  possible  to  complete  work  on  the 
above  measures  on  Monday.  If  not.  we  will 
return  to  them  after  the  Treasury -Postal 
Service  appropriations  bill  is  disposed  of 
on  Tuesday. 

Roll  Calls:  Can  be  expected,  but  no  roll 
call  votes  before  4  p  m.  Monday. 

TUESDAY,   JUNT   27 

Senate  convenes:  9:00  a  m  or  earlier. 

After  the  preliminary  activities  and  special 
orders,  the  Senate  will  begin  work  on  H  R 
12930,  FY  79  Treasury-Postal  Service  appro- 
propriations. 

At  10  am  ,  the  Senate  will  interrupt  Its 
work  on  H  R  12930  for  a  vote  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  ratification  of  the  U.S.-U  K.  Ux  treaty 
which  includes  the  Church  reservation 

Following  the  vote  on  the  Treaty,  the  Sen- 
ate will  resume  its  consideration  of  the 
Treasury -Postal  Service  appropriations  bill- 
When  this  item  is  disposed  of,  we  win  either 
return  to  work  on  the  health  bills  listed 
above  (if  they  haven't  been  disposed  of)  or 
will  then  take  up  S  419  (CO  733),  the  oU 
shale  bUl. 


Convening  times  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week  are  as  follows: 

Wednesday.  June  28 — 9:00  a.m    or  earlier 

Thursday  and  Friday.  June  29-30 — 9:00 
am.  or  earlier. 

Other  measures  which  the  leadership  ex- 
pects to  take  up  next  week  include  the  fol- 
lowing (but  not  necessarily  in  this  order): 

Calendar  Order  782,  S.  2549.  NSF  authori- 
zation bill. 

Calendar  Order  771.  S  3074.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  authorize  de- 
velopment assistance  programs 

Calendar  Order  773.  S  3076.  Department  of 
State.  ICA  and  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  authorization  bill. 

New  York  City  aid  bill  HJl.  12426  after 
June  28. 
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The  leadership  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
..^,»«  T«4!T  litroiTT  K*»  ci-tm<*  n  1  ph t  .seswions  next 


jjassage  of  time  in  this  body.  For  exam- 
nlo   'Mr   r'niNSTriN  pnnriurtj;  weeklv  whiD 


than  is  our  own  here  in  the  Senate  and 
which,  more  and  more,  take  on  the  role 


May  9,  1980 
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TABLE  l.-PARTY  WHIPS  IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  1913-SO 


Some  of  the  political  observers  of  the 
time  felt  that  the  reajson  Mr   Sa1tnnst.«H 


united  action  in  the  day-to-day  deliberation* 
of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  viewed  his  position  as 
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The  leadership  wishes  to  emphasize  that 

there  wUI  likely  be  some  night  sessions  next 
week  I  before  leaving  for  the  July  recess)  and 
roll  call  votes  will  occur  dally. 

Al-AN   Cll.\NSTON. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  Mr.  Cran- 
ston's whip  notice  he  indicated  to  his 
colleagues  the  events  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day. June  26.  He  called  to  their  attention 
the  measures  that  would  be  taken  up  dur- 
ing that  day.  and  he  indicated  that  there 
would  be  no  rollcall  votes  before  4  p.m. 
on  that  Monday. 

For  the  business  on  Tuesday.  June  27, 
he  indicated  the  measures  that  would  be 
called  up.  one  of  which  would  be  a  tax 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  another  of 
which  was  an  appropriation  bill  making 
appropriations  for  the  Treasur>'  and  the 
Postal  Service.  Then  he  gave  a  wrapup 
of  the  remainder  of  the  week  in  which 
he  stated  the  convening  times  and  the 
measures  that  were  likely  to  be  called 
up.  and  he  emphasized  that  there  would 
likely  be  night  meetings  during  the  week 
before  leaving  for  the  July  recess,  and  he 
stated  that  rollcall  votes  would  occur 
daily. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  whip  notice  dated  May  17, 
1979.  distributed  to  his  colleagues  on  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska.  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  Republican  Party  whip,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  whip 
notice  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follOA's: 

Senate  Republican  Whip  Notxcx 

MAY    17.    1979 
DEAS    COLLEACtTE: 

MONDAY,    MAY    21 

11  15a.m. 

Senate  will  convene. 

Following  the  usual  preliminary  activi- 
ties, the  Senate  will  lake  up  S.  241.  the  Fed- 
eral Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration bin    Pinal  action  is  expected  today 

It  is  possible  that  the  Senate  might  con- 
.sider  S  756.  authorizing  appropriations  for 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  as- 
suming a:tion  on  S.  241  is  completed. 

Rollcall  votes  expected. 

rCESDAY.  MAY  22 

Time  for  convening  uncertain. 

The  majority  leader  has  unanimous  con- 
sent to  call  up  S  584,  the  Foreign  Assistance 
.^ct  of  1961  and  the  .^rms  Export  Control  Act, 
and  it  Is  expected  that  he  will  do  so. 

Rollcall  votes  expected. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  at  sometime  dur- 
ing the  week,  the  conference  report  on  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  will  be 
available  for  action. 

The  program  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Please  con- 
tact 4-8601  for  details  on  the  dally  schedule. 
My  office  at  4-2708  is  available  to  answer 
questions. 

Note:  The  Memorial  Day  recess  will  be- 
gin when  the  Senate  has  concluded  Its  leg- 
islative business  for  the  week.  The  Senate 
will  then  reconvene  on  Monday,  June  4th. 

(Mr.  RIEOLE  assrmied  the  chair  ) 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  whip  sys- 
tem has  continued  to  develop  with  the 


passage  of  time  in  this  body.  For  exam- 
ple, Mr.  Cranston  conducts  weekly  whip 
meetings,  in  which  I  sit  and  which  are 
also  attended  by  Miss  Mary  Jane  Chec- 
chi.  the  chief  counsel  and  staff  director 
of  the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Cranston,  in  those  meetings. 
outlines  to  the  deputy  Democratic  whips 
the  business  that  is  expected  to  be  taken 
up  during  the  week.  Those  whip  meet- 
ings usually  are  scheduled  for  Mondays. 
Mr.  Cranston  also  indicates  the  work 
that  he  feels  the  deputy  whips  should 
assist  him  and  the  majority  leader  in 
carrying  out. 

Mr.  Cranston  has  developed  that  as- 
pect of  the  whip  system  during  his  ten- 
ure and  I  commend  him  on  having  done 
this. 

The  minority  whip.  Mr.  Stevens,  re- 
placed the  regional  GOP  whip  system 
with  a  new  assistant  whip  structure  to 
make  certain  that  the  rights  of  GOP 
members  are  protected  during  Senate 
floor  actions.  All  first  year  GOP  Sena- 
tors, along  with  several  of  their  more  ex- 
perienced colleagues,  are  afforded  the  op- 
portunity to  become  assistant  whips. 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  minority  whip,  intro- 
duced the  practice  of  "double-teaming" 
the  floor;  in  other  words,  a  Republican 
whip  will  also  be  present  to  assist  the 
party's  floor  manager  during  Senate  de- 
bate on  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  the  assistant  Republican  whips 
for  the  96th  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

William  Armstrong  (Colorado). 

Rudy  Boschwitz  (Minnesota). 

John  Chafee  (Rhode  Island). 

John  Danforth  (Missouri) . 

Thad  Cochran  (Mississippi). 

William  S.  Cohen  (Maine) 

Orrln  Hatch  (Utah). 

Gordon  J  Humphrey  (New  Hampshire). 

Larn,-  Pressier  (South  Dakota). 

Jesse  Helms  (North  Carolina) . 

John  Warner  ( Virginia) . 

Richard  Lugar  (Indiana). 

James McClure  (Idaho). 

Harrison  Schmltt  (New  Mexico). 

Malcolm  Wallop  (Wyoming). 

David  Durenberger  (Minnesota). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Incidentally. 
Mr.  President,  last  week  when  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  the  names  of  the  Demo- 
cratic deputy  whips,  I  ln.idvertently 
overlooked  the  name  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Exon).  I  make 
amends  for  that  inadvertence  today  by 
giving  his  name  special  attention. 

So,  Mr.  President,  these  two  distin- 
guished whips.  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  have  brought  forth  to  the  re- 
spective whip  systems  in  the  Senate  in- 
novations that  serve  to  improve  the  ef- 
fective functioning  of  the  whip  systems 
and  certainly  make  the  development  of 
those  whip  systems  more  and  more  in 
conformity  with  the  whip  system  in  the 
House  of  Representatives — which  is 
more  highly  structured,  more  developed 


than  is  oiu*  own  here  in  the  Senate  and 
which,  more  and  more,  take  on  the  role 
and  functions  of  the  British  whip  sys- 
tem. And  these  changes  have  been  mean- 
ingful. 

When  I  was  Senate  majority  whip.  I  did 
not  have  meetings  with  deputy  whips. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  deputy  whips  in 
those  days  were  not  as  numerous  as 
they  are  today.  I  feel  that  the  institu- 
tionalizing of  the  whips'  meetings,  the 
meetings  of  the  deputy  whips  on  a 
weekly  basis  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
number  of  deputy  whips,  are  progressive 
innovations  for  which  Mr.  Cranston 
should  be  commended. 

The  number  of  Democrats  appointed 
as  deputy  whips  have  been  increased 
from  four  in  1975  to  ten  as  of  now.  The 
increase  serves  to  strengthen  the  major- 
ity's capacity  to  process  the  Senate's 
workload  and  to  monitor  sentiment  for 
and  against  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  15 
Democratic  whips  since  1913.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  table  entitled 
"Party  Whips  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  1913 
through  1980"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TABLE  1.— PARTY  WHIPS  IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  1913-80 


Ad- 
Years  in      vance- 
Years    Senate        ment     Age  at 
Name,  State,  years  as    of  whip     betore    to  party  election 
wttip  service  election       leader  as  whip 


DEMOCRATS 

J.  Hamilton  Lewis  (Illinois 
1913-19,1931-39) 12.0 

Peter  G.  Gerry  (Rhode  Is- 
land, 1919-29) 10.0 

Morris  Sheppard  (Texas, 
1929-33) 4.0 

Sherman  Minton  (Indiana, 
1939-41) 2.0 

Lister  Hill  (Alabama,  1941- 
47) 6.0 

Scott  Lucas  (Illinois,  1947- 
49) 2.0 

Francis  Myers  (Pennsyl- 
vania, 1949-51).    . 2.0 

Lyndon  Johnson  (Texas, 
1951-53) 2.0 

Earle  Clements  (Kentucky, 
1953-57) 4.0 

Mike  Mansfield  (Montana, 
1957-61) 4.0 

Hubert  Humphrey  (Minne- 
sota, 1961  65).... 4.0 

Russell  Long  (Louisiana, 
1965-69) 4.0 

Edward  Kennedy  (Massa- 
chusetts, 1969-71) 2.0 

Robert  C.  Byrd  (West  Vir- 
ginia, 1971-77) 6.0 

Alan  Cranston  (Calilornia, 
1977-    ) 

Average 4.6 


0 51,69 

2.0  39 

16.0 53 

4.0 48 

3.0  46 

8.0    1949-50  55 

4.0 48 

2.0    1953-60  42 

2.0 56 

4.0    1961-77  53 

12.0 49 

16.0  47 

6.0 36 

12.0    1977-  53 

8.0 62 

6.6 50.4 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
table  which  includes  the  names  of  Re- 
publican Party  whips  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
from  1913  through  1980  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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TABLE  1.— PARTY  WHIPS  IN  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  1913-SO 


Ad- 
Years  in      vance- 
Years    Senate         ment     Aje  at 
Name,  State,  years  as    of  whip     betore    to  party  election 
'Whip  service  election       leader  as  whip 


(I)  1.0  38 

10.0  6.0     1925-29  54 

4.0  16.0 60 

4.0  6.0 67 

2.0  4.0 58 


REPUBLICANS 

James  Wadsworth  (New 

York.  Dec.  6,  to  Dec.  13 

1915) 

Charles  Curtis  (Kansas. 

1915-24).... 

Wesley  L.  Jones  (Washing- 
ton. 1924-29) 

Simeon  Fess  (Ohio,  1929- 

33) 

Feli«  Hebert  (Rhode 

Island.  1933-35) 

Kenneth  Wherry 

(Nebraska,  1944-49)..  5.0  1.0    1949-51  M 

Leveret!  Saltonstall 

(Massachusetts, 

1949-57) 8.0  4.0  56 

Everett  Dirksen  (Illinois, 

1957-59) 2.0         6.0    1959-69  60 

Thomas  Kuchel  (Cali- 

tornia,  1959-69) 10,0         6,0 48 

Hugh  Scott  (Pennsylvania, 

1969) 1.0        10,0    1969-77  68 

Robert  Grifin  (Michigan, 

1969-77).. 8.0  3.0 46 

Ted  Stevens  (Alaska, 

1977-    ) 8.0  .- 53 


Average. 


5. 4         5. 9 


54.9 


'  1  week. 

Note:  The  Republicans  elected  no  whip  from  1935  to  1944; 
the  chairman  of  the  Republican  Conference  appointed  Senators 
to  assist  him. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  An  examina- 
tion of  this  table  will  show  that  during 
the  years  1935  to  1944.  no  Republican 
served  as  party  whip.  The  reason  that 
no  Republican  was  appointed  during 
those  years  to  serve  as  whip  arises  from 
the  fact  that  only  17  Republicans  were 
in  the  Senate  following  the  landslide 
election  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt in  1936. 

Of  the  Democratic  whips,  an  examina- 
lion  of  the  table  will  sho^-  that  J.  Hamil- 
ton Lewis  served  longer  in  that  office 
than  any  other  Democratic  whip.  He 
served  a  total  of  12  years. 

The  Republicans  who  served  longest 
as  Republican  whips  is  shown  as  Charles 
Curtis,  of  Kansas,  who  served  from  1915 
to  1924,  and  Thomas  Kuchel,  of  Califor- 
nia, who  served  from  1959  to  1969.  It 
would  appear  from  the  table  that  Mr. 
Kuchel  served  the  longest  in  that  posi- 
tion among  the  Republicans. 

The  whip  appears  to  be  next  in  line  to 
succeed  the  leadership  of  his  party,  but 
it  should  be  stressed  that  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  probability  and  not  of  certainty. 
No  fixed  or  formalized  system  of  party 
advancement  can  be  discerned  from  a 
study  of  the  tables  which  I  have  inserted 
in  the  Record,  or  from  a  study  of  the 
political  history  of  the  whip  institution 
in  the  Senate. 

Republican  whip  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
with  whom  I  served  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  for  example,  was  bypassed 
for  the  leadership  position  in  1952,  and 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft,  of  Ohio,  the 
then  majority  leader,  appointed  Senator 
William  Knowland.  of  California,  to  be 
acting  majority  leader  in  his  absence. 


Some  of  the  political  observers  of  the 
time  felt  that  the  reason  Mr.  Saltonstall 
was  not  elevated  to  the  office  of  acting 
majority  leader  was  because  many  con- 
servative Republican  leaders  opposed 
the  elevation  of  a  liberal  like  Mr.  Salton- 
stall to  that  position. 

The  whip's  job.  like  the  majority  lead- 
er's job,  is,  in  countless  ways,  virtually  a 
thankless  task,  although  the  whips  are 
given  additional  staff  and  office  space; 
they  receive  many  invitations  to  social, 
diplomatic  and  pohtical  functions:  and 
they  achieve  increased  public  visibility 
because  of  the  mass  media  coverage  that 
accrues  as  a  result  of  the  position  which 
they  have  attained. 

They  act  in  the  absence  of  their  re- 
spective leaders  and,  as  acting  floor  lead- 
ers, during  those  occasions  they  perform, 
of  course,  the  same  duties  and  responsi- 
bities  that  are  incumbent  upon  their 
party  leaders. 

The  whips  also  arrange  pairs  for  Sen- 
ators who  are  absent,  but  that  task  in 
more  recent  years  has  been  more  or  less 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Major- 
ity and  the  Secretary  to  the  minority. 
The  whips'  duties  are  determined  largely 
by  the  relations  existing  between  the 
whips  and  the  party  floor  leaders  and  in- 
volve their  discussion.^  of  the  legislation 
and  the  program  from  day  to  day  and 
week  to  week.  Of  course,  there  are  varia- 
tions which  develop  in  the  interpreta- 
tions of  the  whip's  role  by  those  whips 
who  have  held  the  position  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  J  Hamilton  Lewis,  who  was  the 
first  Democratic  whip,  indicated  his 
views  concerning  the  work  of  a  whip. 
They  were  as  follows,  in  part: 

The  duties  of  the  Senate  vphlp  demand  his 
presence  on  the  floor  as  constantly  as  pos- 
sible. Sometimes  the  long  hours  test  his 
physical  capacity,  but  generally  he  Is  de- 
voted to  ■■watchful  waiting  •■  He  Is  ex-offlclo 
assistant  floor  leader,  and  In  the  absence  of 
the  floor  leader,  and  other  assistants,  may 
be  called  upon  to  represent  his  party.  At 
rollcalls  he  reports  absentees  and  pairs 
which  have  been  brought  to  his  attention. 
He  is  not  supposed  to  introduce  bills  lest 
they  may  divert  his  attention  from  his  floor 
duties.  ■While  the  parliamentary  whip  Is  not 
supposed  to  engage  In  debate,  there  Is  no 
such  restriction  on  the  congressional  whips. 
In  fact,  as  assistant  flcKir  leader  It  often 
becomes  necessary  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  chief  whips  and  deputy  whips  of 
the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
today,  of  course,  no  longer  are  expected 
not  to  introduce  bills.  They  introduce 
bills  and  resolutions  just  as  do  others 
of  their  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

There  no  longer  is  a  parliamentary 
whip,  as  distinguished  from  the  con- 
gressional whip.  As  to  how  the  Repub- 
lican party  whip  from  1944  to  1949, 
Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry,  viewed  his 
responsibilities,  his  biographer  may  be 
quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

Senator  Kenneth  S  Wherry  saw  himself  as 
an  official  who  was  chosen  by  his  party  to 
assist   In   maintaining  party   discipline   and 


united  action  In  the  day-to-day  deliberation* 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  He  viewed  his  position  aa 
being  responsible  for  the  attendance  of 
parly  members  and  for  the  arranging  and 
controlling  of  the  'pairlne"  process  He  re- 
ported the  absentees,  pairs,  and  voting  atti- 
tudes of  the  members  on  rollcalls  He  con- 
sulted with  and  worked  under  the  party 
floor  leader  In  arranging  the  order  of  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate;  and  he  handled  the 
details  of  the  weekly  and  day-to-day  legisla- 
tive programs,  consulting  with  the  floor  sec- 
retary of  his  own  party  and  with  the  whip 
of  the  Democratic  party 

Mr.  Saltonstall.  the  Repubhcan  whip 
from  1949  to  1957.  said  that  the  whip's 
chief  resfwnsibility  was  to  do  the  "dirty 
work"  as  assistant  floor  leader:  in  other 
words,  being  on  the  Senate  floor  or  in- 
suring that,  in  the  whips  absence,  some- 
one designated  by  him  would  be  there  to 
protect  the  party  and  the  national  inter- 
est. 

In  addition  to  his  Senate  leadership 
functions,  a  party  whip  may,  from  time 
to  time,  serve  as  the  Senate  spokesman 
for  major  White  House  policies  when  his 
party  controLs  the  Presidency.  He  espe- 
cially does  this  in  the  absence  of  the  ma- 
jority floor  leader.  However,  the  majority 
leader,  when  his  party  controls  the 
White  House,  does  not  at  all  times  nec- 
essarily reflect  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration. 

<Mr  DeCONCINI  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-iTlD.  From  time  to 
time,  the  views  of  the  majority  leader 
and  the  President  will  differ,  as  they  have 
in  my  own  case. 

The  relationship  between  the  floor 
leader  and  the  whip  parallels,  in  some 
ways,  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Bot*i  the  whip 
and  the  'Vice  President  depend,  to  a 
great  extent — though  not  completely,  of 
course — upon  the  directions  and  duties 
given  them  by  their  party  leader — the 
Floor  Leader  and  the  President,  resjjec- 
tively.  Both  have  ill-defined  responsibili- 
ties. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  whip  and  the 
majority  leader  or,  in  the  case  of  the 
minority,  that  the  whip  and  the  minority 
leader  always  agree. 

In  my  own  case,  when  I  was  majority 
whip,  serving  with  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield,  there  was  never  any  friction, 
but  we  had  an  understanding  that,  from 
time  to  time,  of  course,  we  would  have  to 
differ  in  our  votes  and  that  that  would 
be  mutually  understood  and  expected — 
each  of  us.  it  having  been  recognized, 
owing  a  responsibility  to  his  own  con- 
stituents, who  sent  us  to  the  US.  Senate 
to  reflect  their  views  rather  than  simply 
vote  the  same  way  on  every  issue  that 
came  before  the  Senate  So.  from  time 
to  time.  I  had  to  vote  differently.  Mr. 
Mansfield  understood  that.  He  was  the 
first  to  recognize  that  my  own  West  Vir- 
ginia constituents  were  responsible  for 
my  election  to  the  Senate  and  that  I, 
from  time  to  time,  would  have  to  difler 
with  him  as  to  voting,  but  never  with 
any  personal  feelings  involved.  Most  usu- 
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ally,  it  was  possible  for  us  to  vote  to-    son, 

(TofVipr   in    cnnnnrt   nf   nr   in   ODDOSltiOn   tO      Case. 


that  such  will  continue  to  be  the 


By  so  indicating.  I  am  not  implying 
that  such  rollcalls  are  likely,  but  they 
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beginning  of  the  day  and  following  the 
prayer. 


Bernard  Alter,  of  Colorado 
Vincent  M.  Battle,  of  New  York, 


retary    in    the    Diplomatic    Service    of    the 
United  States  of  America; 


.v)L 
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ally,  it  was  possible  for  us  to  vote  to- 
gether in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to 
measures  that  were  before  the  Senate. 

That  same  good,  warm  relationship 
exists  presently  between  myself  and  Mr. 
Cranston,  the  current  majority  whip. 

From  time  to  time,  just  as  Vice  Presi- 
dents have  been  selected  more  for  po- 
litical balance  than  for  ideological  com- 
patibility, so  the  same  has  been  true, 
perhaps,  in  connection  with  the  selection 
of  party  whips  in  the  Senate. 

May  I  say  for  the  record  that  not  only 
do  I  have  a  splendid  working  relationship 
with  my  own  Democratic  whip  (Mr. 
Cranston  > .  but  also  with  the  Republican 
leader  iMr.  Baker  >  and  the  Republican 
whip  I  Mr.  Stevens  I . 

Mr.  Cranston  has  earned  an  excellent 
reputation  as  a  "nose-counter"  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  I.  myself,  have  given  him 
the  nod  as  being  the  "best  nose-counter 
in  the  Senate."  He  is  really  superb  when 
it  comes  to  anticipating  how  the  votes 
will  fall  in  place  on  a  given  issue.  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Cranston  and  the  deputy 
whips  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
cooperation  and  fine  support  that  they 
have  given  me  as  leader.  They  work  to- 
gether and  with  the  majority  leader  dili- 
gently and  well. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  also  say  that  the 
election  to  the  office  of  party  whip  or. 
for  that  matter,  floor  leader,  does  not 
rest  on  the  custom  of  seniority.  It  dif- 
fers from  time  to  time  based  on  many 
factors  For  example,  the  selection  by 
the  party  leader.  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson, 
of  Senator  Mike  Mansfield  to  become  his 
assistant  In  1957  was  an  instance  in 
which  the  majority  leader,  himself,  made 
the  selection  of  the  party  whip. 

The  factor  of  ideological  balance  may 
have  been  the  major  factor  in  the  selec- 
tion of  Senator  Saltonstall  as  minority 
whip  in  1949.  because  he  was  a  spokes- 
man for  liberal  elements  in  his  party. 

In  the  case  of  the  selection  of  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humphrey  for  majority  whip 
in  1961.  President  John  F  Kennedy  gave 
his  support  from  the  White  House. 

Incidentally.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
good  idea  for  the  White  House  to  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  selection  of  any 
Senate  party  official.  It  could  verj-  well  be 
counterproductive  from  the  White  House 
viewpoint. 

Other  factors  that  have  influenced  the 
selection  of  the  respective  party  whips 
over  the  years  are  those  of  legislative 
skill,  persuasiveness,  energy,  political  in- 
stincts, knowledge  of  the  rules,  ability 
to  get  along  well  with  colleagues,  knowl- 
edge of  colleagues'  interests  and  politi- 
cal viewpoints,  and  so  on. 

Finally,  and  in  conclusion,  in  the  case 
of  our  two  current  whips.  Mr.  Cranston 
and  Mr.  Stevens,  I  would  say  that  they 
have  recognized  competency  in  legisla- 
tive procedure,  thev  have  organizational 
ability,  they  have  energy,  they  have  po- 
litical instincts  that  are  accurate,  and 
they  enjoy  the  respect  among  their  col- 
leagues as  men  who  do  their  homework 
well,  and  they  are  both  good  vote 
cotinters. 

In  recent  years,  the  position  of  whip  in 
both  parties  has  gained  considerable  im- 
portance, and  I  believe,  with  good  rea- 


son, that  such  will  continue  to  be  the 
case. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PROGRAM 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  Senate  will  convene  at 
9  a.m.  It  will  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  86,  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1981, 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  was  entered  into  shortly  before 

2  a.m..  this  morning  only  the  follow- 
ing amendments  will  be  in  order,  except 
for  second  degree  amendments  to  those 
amendments,  on  which  second  degree 
amendments  the  time  will  be  limited  to 
30  minutes. 

The  following  amendments  will  be 
called  up  in  the  sequence  specified — 
which  may  be  changed  by  unanimous 
consent — and  with  the  limitations  of  de- 
bate indicated: 

Three  rjnendments  by  Mr.  Weicker  on 
which  there  will  be  30  minutes  each : 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Heflin,  40 
minutes : 

The  Levin  amendment,  30  minutes; 

The  Durkin  amendment.  30  minutes: 

The  Stevens  amendment,  20  minutes: 

The  Metzenbaum-Dole  amendment,  30 
minutes; 

The  Domenici  amendment,  30  minutes; 

The  Jepsen  amendment,  30  minutes: 

The  Glenn  amendment.  10  minutes; 

A  Glenn  amendment.  90  minutes — that 
is  a  second  Glenn  amendment.  90 
minutes; 

The  Pryor  amendment  to  the  Glenn 
amendment.  20  minutes; 

An  amendment  by  Mr.  Thurmond  on 
which  there  will  be  20  minutes,  with  15 
minutes  controlled  by  Mr.  Thurmond, 
and  with  the  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment: 

Twenty  minutes  on  a  Cranston  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, if  offered;  and 

Two  amendments  by  Mr.  Helms  on 
which  there  will  be  30  minutes  each,  with 
the  right  to  modify. 

So.  certain  amendments  in  the  second 
degree  have  been  specified,  but  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree,  though  un- 
specified, will  be  in  order  to  amendments 
in  the  first  degree. 

Any  roUcall  vote  ordered  in  respect  of 
amendments  prior  to  3  p.m.  will  begin  at 

3  p.m.  and  will  occur  consecutively  in 
the  sequence  proposed,  and  the  rollcall 
votes  will  last  10  minutes  each. 

I  emphasize,  however,  that  rollcall 
votes  may  occur  prior  to  3  p.m.  on  mo- 
tions, points  of  order — if  such  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate — and  appeals,  if 
such  are  taken. 


By  so  indicating.  I  am  not  implying 
that  such  rollcalls  are  likely,  but  they 
could  occur — such  rollcall  votes  could 
occur. 

If  other  of  the  amendments  enumer- 
ated have  not  yet  been  reached  by  the 
hour  of  3  o  clock,  such  amendments  will 
continue  to  be  called  up  with  the  time 
specified  to  be  allowed  thereon,  follow- 
ing the  sequence  of  rollcall  votes  which 
will  begin  to  occur  at  3  p.m. 

It  would  appear  from  the  listing  of  the 
amendments  that  there  would  be,  easily, 
15  rollcall  votes  on  Monday. 

If  all  the  time  is  consumed  as  allowed 
by  the  agreement,  then  it  would  appear 
that  there  would  be.  roughly,  8  hours 
taken  for  debate  and  with  an  additional 
2'2  to  3  hours  for  rollcall  votes. 

I  would  imagine  the  session  could  last 
from  9  a.m.  until  9  p.m.,  give  or  take,  on 
Monday  evening. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  program  for 
Monday. 

If  the  distinguished  Republican  lead- 
er wishes  to  speak.  I  will  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.   Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  not  detain  the 
Senate  further  this  afternoon. 

I  simply  say  that  the  program  out- 
lined by  the  majority  leader  is,  indeed, 
a  demanding  and  ambitious  program  for 
Monday.  I  know'  many  Members  had 
plans  for  the  early  part  of  that  day 
based  on  our  usual  practice  so  far  this 
year  of  not  having  votes  except  for 
emergency  situations  prior  to  some  time 
in  the  late  afternoon. 

But  I  urge  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  to  take  account  of  this  description 
of  the  program  for  Monday. 

I  have  canceled  my  plans  for  Monday 
to  be  out  of  the  city  for  part  of  the  day. 
I  urge  Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  do  the  same,  unless  it  is  absolutely 
essential  because,  as  the  majority  leader 
points  out.  we  may  have  15  or  more 
votes. 

It  will  easily  be  the  most  active  day  of 
this  session,  with  respect  to  rollcall 
votes,  I  suspect. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  out- 
lining the  program  as  he  sees  it  at  this 
time,  and  I  wish  him  a  pleasant  weekend 
preparing  for  a  difficult  week  ahead. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  always,  the  minority  leader  is  most 
considerate  and  thoughtful.  I  recipro- 
cate his  expressions  of  good  wishes  and 
hope  that  he  will  have  a  good  weekend 
and  that  the  assistant  minority  leader 
I  Mr.  Stevens  •  who  is  in  the  Chamber. 
will  have  a  good  weekend  as  well:  that 
my  colleague  in  the  chair  <Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi>  and  our  other  colleagues  will  all 
be  prepared  for  a  very  busy  Monday  and 
a  busy  week. 


May  9,  1980 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
TWO  LEADERS  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, the  two  leaders  or  their  designees 
have  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  each  at  the 


beginning  of  the  day  and  following  the 
prayer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at  3 : 52 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Monday, 
May  12,  1980,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  9,   1980: 

U.S.  Asms  Control  and  Disarmament 

Agency 

George  WllUam  Ashworth.  of  Virginia,  to 

be  an   Assistant   Director  of  the   U.S.   Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  vice  Barry 

M.  Blechman.  resigned 

Communications  Satellite  Corporation 
Joan  F.  Tobln.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration until  the  date  of  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Corporation  in  1983  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

The    JtTDICIART 

Judith  Nelsen  Keep,  of  California,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  California,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  95-486,  approved  October  20. 
1978. 

Marilyn  Hall  Patel,  of  California,  to  be  U.S 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
California  to  fill  an  additional  position 
created  September  18,  1979.  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  372(bi  of  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

Thelton  Eugene  Henderson,  of  California. 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  northern 
district  of  California,  vice  Cecil  F.  Poole,  ele- 
vated. 

A.  Wallace  Tashlma.  of  California,  to  be 
US  district  Judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California,  vice  Warren  J.  Ferguson,  ele- 
vated. 

Justin  L.  Quackenbush.  of  Washington,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Washington,  vice  Marshall  A,  Nelll.  de- 
ceased. 

Helen  Wilson  Nles.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Aissociate  Judge  of  the  U.S  Court  of  Customs 
and  Patent  Appeals,  vice  Donald  E  Lane,  de- 
ceased. 

Department  of  State 

The  following-named  person  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign-Service  information  offi- 
cer of  class  2.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secre- 
tary in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America: 

Robert  James  Korengold,  of  Maryland. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  3,  consular  officers,  and  secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Frances  D.  Cook,  of  Florida. 

John  K  Ivle,  of  New  Mexico 

Raymond  Gordon  Robinson,  of  New  York 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  In- 
formatinn  officers  of  class  4.  consular  offi- 
cers, and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America: 

James  Michael  Haley,  of  Washington 

Jonathan  Palmer  Owen,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  Richard  Smith,  of  Maryland. 

For  promotion  from  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cers of  class  6  to  class  5: 


Bernard  Alter,  of  Colorado. 
Vincent  M  Battle,  of  New  York. 
Anita  Shashy  Booth,  of  Florida. 
William  J.  Brenclck.  of  Missouri. 
Martin  G.  Brennan.  of  California. 
Harold  Toney  Angelea  Burgess,  of  Connec- 
ticut. 

James  J.  Carnagher.  of  California. 
J.  Michael  Cleverley.  of  Maryland 
Robert  B.  Courtney,  of  West  Virginia. 
Thomas  E.  Crocker.  Jr..  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Nancy  M   DeGumbia.  of  Connecticut. 
Lynwood  M.  Dent.  Jr  .  of  Virginia. 
William  J.  Duffy,  of  Michigan 
Alan  W.  Eastham.  Jr  .  of  Arkansas 
Stephen  E  Eisenbraun.  of  Florida 
Andrea,  Morel  F^rsakh.  of  Virginia. 
John  J.  Feeney.  of  New-  York. 
Donald  E   Gra'benstetter,  of  Florida. 
Marc  I.  Grossman,  of  California. 
Anne  M  Hackett.  of  California. 
Susan  Angela  Haggerty,  of  Virginia. 
Roger  L  Hart,  of  Tennessee. 
Kevin  F  Herbert,  of  New  York. 
Imogene  Gibson  Karawa.  of  Massachusetts. 
Gregory  B  Kenny,  of  Florida. 
Michael  Klosson.  of  Maryland. 
Ann  Kelly  Korky.  of  New  Jersey. 
Eric  A.  Kunsman.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Jullen  LeBourgeois.  of  New  Hampshire. 
William  F.  Loskot,  of  Washington. 
Gerald  Richard  Lueders.  of  Nebraska 
Stuart  Richard  Lynn,  of  Virginia. 
Michael  E.  Malinowskl,  of  niinois. 
Reginald  James  McHugh.  of  Wyoming. 
James  M.  McGllnchey.  of  New  jersey. 
Edward  McKeon.  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
Michael  E   McNaull.  of  Washington. 
John  Medelros,  of  Florida. 
George  Innes  Mlddleton.  of  California. 
Jerry  K.  Mitchell,  of  Illinois. 
Michael  C.  Mozur.  of  Virginia. 
Andrea  J.  Nelson,  of  New  York. 
Robert  J.  Nemeth.  of  California. 
Steven  Rolf  Ordal,  of  California. 
Jack  P.  Orlando,  of  New  York. 
Robert  G.  Paiva,  of  Connecticut. 
Mildred  Anne  Patterson,  of  Missouri. 
Nancy  Leslie  Pelletreau.  of  New  York. 
Mary  Ann  Peters,  of  Florida. 
William   E.    Primosch,  of  the   District   of 
Columbia. 

Douglas  K    Rasmussen.  of  California. 
Edna  M   Read,  of  Florida. 
Joseph  P.  Richardson,  of  South  Carolina. 
Nicholas  H  Rlegg,  of  California, 
Josiah  Blumenthal  Rosenblatt,  of  Pennsvl- 
vania. 
Vladimir  Peter  Sambalew,  of  Texas. 
Stephen  A   Schlalkjer,  of  Connecticut. 
Charles  R   Schwarck,  of  Pennsylvania. 
K    Dunlop  Scott,  of  Pennsvlvanla 
John  Michael  Shelton.  of  California 
Raymond  R   Snider,  of  California 
Donald  E.  Stader.  Jr..  of  Pennsvlvanla. 
Donald  K    Steinberg,  of  California. 
Barbara  J  Tobias,  of  New  Jersey. 
Annette  L   Veler.  of  Wisconsin. 
Alexander  Russell  Vershbow.  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Marc  M  Wall,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  H  Wallen.  of  Colorado. 
Carman  C    Williams,  of  California. 
Thomas  Kenneth  Wukltsch.  of  Illinois. 
For  apoointment  as  Foreign  Service  officers 
of  class  5,  consular  officers,  and  secretaries  in 
the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States 
of  America: 

Michael  Joseph  Hlnton,  of  California. 
Larry  G.  Millspaugh.   of  California. 
For  promotion  from  Foreign  Servlc*  Infor- 
mation officers  of  class  7  to  class  6: 
Wendv  C   Forward   of  California. 
Marv  Jo  Furgal.  of  Illinois. 
Stephen  James  La  Rocque,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Richard  C   Lundberg.  of  New  York. 
Howard  Stephen  Shapiro,  of  Texas. 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer of  class  6,  a  consular  officer,  and  a  sec- 


retary   in    the    Diplomatic    Service    of    the 
United  States  of  America : 

RosM  A.  Nesberg.  of  Washington 
For  appointment  as  a  Foreign  Seri'lce  In- 
formation officer  of  class  6,  a  consular  officer, 
and  a  secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Anne  Holmberg.  of  Wyoming. 
For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Infor- 
mation  officers  of   class  7.  consular  officers, 
and  secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America : 
William  B    Bell,  of  Connecticut. 
Andrew  F  Key.  of  California. 
Robert  L.  Koenig.  of  Missouri 
Bruce  McGowan.  of  Michigan. 
William  F.  Melvin.  of  Masachusetts. 
Antonla  Maureen  Moras,  of  Ohio. 
Michael  H.  Morgan,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Jeffrey  C.  Murray,  of  Maryland. 
Margaret  C.  Pearson,  of  California. 
Edward  H.   Platte,   of   the  District  of   Co 
lumbla. 

Margarete  Schmidt,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Richard  J.  Schmlerer,  of  Connecticut. 
Janet   Elaine   Wllgus.  of   Wi.sconsin. 
For    appointment    as   Foreign    Service    in- 
formation officers  of  class  8,  consular  officers, 
and  .secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 
Arthur  N.  Buck,  of  California. 
Eliot  Jay  Cohen,  of  New  York. 
Mary   Deane    Conners.    of   Pennslyvanla 
Patricia  McMahon-Oame.  of  Pennsylvania. 
Anne  H.  OT^eary.  of  California. 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  con- 
sular officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 
George  B.  Fitch,  of  Virginia. 
David  A.  Lambert,  of  Ohio 
Randall  G  Upton,  of  Virginia. 
Phillip  H  Wold,  of  Florida 
Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  the  con- 
sular  officers   and   secretaries   in   the   Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

Clyde  P    Berryman,  of  New  York 
William  L.  Brooks,  of  Virginia. 
Frederick  A    Brugger.  of  Virginia. 
Robert  B    Crawford,  of  Maryland. 
Michael  I    Dane,  of  Maryland. 
R.  Bruce  Ebersole.  of  Virginia 
Phillip   C    Essman.   of  Virginia. 
Michael  J  Farmer,  of  Virginia. 
Melvin  L   Gamble,  of  Virginia. 
Maureen  D  Gei^ler.  of  Virginia. 
Douglas    R     Hokenson.    of   Rhode    Island. 
John  -Anthony  Jordan,  of  Virginia 
Thomas  F  Kady.  of  Maryland. 
John  P.  Keefe,  Jr..  of  Connecticut. 
John  L.  Kelly.  Jr  ,  of  Virginia. 
Kenneth  D.  Moorefleld.  of  North  Carolina. 
Robert  A    Phillips,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, 

Hugh  E   Price,  of  Maryland 
Roger  P    Sherman,  of  Connecticut. 
Elolse  K   Shouse,  of  Indiana. 
Robert  D  Steele,  of  New  York, 
Lanier  B.  Yarbrough,  Jr  ,  of  Virginia 
Foreign    Ser\-ice    reserve    officers   who    are 
candidates  for  appointment  as  Junior  For- 
eign  Service   officers  to  be   consular  officers 
and  secretaries  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of 
the  United  States  of  America: 

William  M    Bartlett,  of  Kentucky 
Roy  Ellas  Chavera,  Jr  .  of  Texas. 
Rhonda  LaVerne  Crawford,  of  North  Car- 
olina 

Ronald  Ashley  Dwlght.  of  Rhode  Island. 
Janice  Lee  Jacobs  Fichte,  of  Virginia. 
Gretchen  Anne  Gerwe.  of  California. 
Edward  Herman  Ooff.  of  Virginia. 
Martha  E    Goff.  of  California. 
Charles  Daniel  Herrlneton.  of  Idaho. 
David  Milton  Hess,  of  Texas 
Pamela  Ann  Hughes  Hurst,  of  Arizona 
Robert    Lawrence   Lane,   of  Virginia. 
Robert  Paul  Ludan,  of  California 
Glenda  Gave  Marls,  of  Texas. 
Jane  Leahy  Miller,  of  Washington. 
Jackson  C   McDonald,  of  Florida. 
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Jane  Leahy  Miller,  of  Washington. 
Josenhine  P.  Patterson,  of  Colorado 
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Fldler,  Paul  P. 
Finley,  Robert  H. 


Keske.  Carl  D. 
Kimball,  Warren  F. 


Rlgone,  John  L. 
Riley.  James  C  ,  Jr 


May  9,  1980 

Talley.  Alfred  F..  Jr. 
Tanner.  John  W. 


May  9,  1980 

Harvey,  Thomas  G., 
Jr. 
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Mohr.  Robert  B. 
Palmer.  John  D 


Attaway.  Barr  H 
Azzi.  Paul  A 


Jr. 


Brennan.  James  P  .  Jr 
Rrldp-PK    Rr»h*»rt  n 


Crowe.  Loyd  A..  Jr. 
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Jane  Leahy  Miller,  of  Washington. 

Josephine  P.  Patterson,  of  Colorado. 

Horace  W  Pitkin,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Patti  Post,  of  California. 

Roy  C    Rajan,  of  California. 

Richard  Joseph  Rodriguez,  of  California 

G.  Manfred  Schweitzer,  of  New  York. 

Thomas  A.  Steele,  of  Georgia 

William  Ross  Tagllanl.  of  Virginia. 

Pranclsca  Thomas,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  J    Tomchik.   of  Pennsylvania. 

Vicente  Valle,  Jr  .  of  Massachusetts. 

Moosa  Abraham  Valll.  of  California. 

Foreign  Service  reserve  officers  to  be  sec- 
retaries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

John  M  Hall,  of  Virginia. 

David  N   Merrill,  of  Maryland. 

Foreign  Service  staff  officers  to  be  consular 
officers  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

Georgia  H  Alexander,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Joan  K.  Campbell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Louise  M    Jones,  of  California. 

Elizabeth  A.  Montagne,  of  Illinois. 

Lorraine  M    Moreau.  of  Rhode  Island 

Donna  M,  Wright,  of  Washington. 

Fernando  Sanchez,  of  California,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
5.  a  consular  officer,  and  a  secretarj-  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
.America,  effective  November  30,  1979. 
In  the  Navy 

The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  pro- 
motion to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  5910 
and  5912,  subject  to  qualiflcatlon  therefor 
as  provided   by  law: 


Aanstoos.  Edward  R.   ' 
Abeyta.  Alfredo  L. 
Adams.  Stanford  M. 
Ammerman. 

Hugh  T.,  Jr. 
Arrigo,  Anthony  D. 
Asbury.  Charles  E. 
Avila.  Philip  F. 
Backer.  John  M. 
Baker.  James  W.,  Jr. 
Banks,  Otis  G. 
Barrett,  Curtis  L..  Jr. 
Barrett, 

Stephen  P..  Jr. 
Barsanti.  Adolph  J. 
Barton.  Alexander  J. 
Baxter.  Donald  J. 
Baynes.  Gerald  T. 
Bechtold. 

Joseph  A.,  Jr, 
Bednarek.  NorbertH. 
Bell.  Norris  H. 
Berg.  Peter  E 
Best.  John  W  .  Jr. 
Bingham.  Tad  H 
Birkner.  Robert  O 
Bishop.  John  R. 
Blanchard,  John  N 
Bobrlck,  Edward  A 
Bolwerk,  James  M 
Bough  ton.  Harold  O 
Boyle.  Thomas  J. 
Braun.  John  C  .  Jr 
Braverman.  Allen  S 
Brenner.  Marc  A 
Brewer.  James  J 
Brlnn.  Ronald  C 
Brooke,  James  F  .  Ill 
Brooks  Andrew  D.,  Jr 
Brown.  Richard  A 
Browne.  Henrv  W  .  Jr 
Bruce.  Marian  L 
Bullock.  William  G 
Burger,  Francis  J.,  ni 


Burridge.  George  D. 
Burroughs.  Robert  P. 
Busch,  Kenneth  L. 
Callan,  James  R. 
Camp,  Carl  R.,  Jr. 
Carlisle, 

Sanford  K.,  Jr. 
Carlo,  James  N. 
Carter,  Jere  S. 
Carter,  Malcom  K..  Jr 
Castor,  John  R. 
Catriz.  Albert  G. 
Chlsum,  William  R. 
Chrisman.  Virgil  E. 
Churchill,  William  B 
Clark,  George  G. 
Clarke,  Charles  E..  Jr. 
Coffey.  John  J. 
Combs.  Charles  E. 
Conklin.  Dwight  E. 
Cox,  Jerry  G. 
Coyle,  Francis  X. 
Crawford.  Forrest  S 
Curry.  Robert  J. 
Curtis.  Wendell  J..  Ill 
Cushing,  Robert  P. 
Damm,  Bruce  A. 
Davies,  William 
De  Castro, 

Julian  E  ,  Jr. 
Dee.  David  B. 
Deoew.  John  N. 
Derr.  John  P. 
Dethomas  Joseoh  III 
Devmcenzi. 

Ronald  D 
Dolbeare,  Robert  L. 
Donnell,  Robert  F. 
Doolittle.  John  B. 
Douglas.  James  G. 
EXitton,  William  M. 
Dykema.  Owen  W. 
Elliott,  Norman  S.,  Jr. 
Erlckson,  Charles  A. 


Fidler,  Paul  P. 
Finley,  Robert  H. 
Fitzgerald,  Richard  S. 
Plorio,  Anthony  W. 
Forsythe,  WUllam  D., 

Jr. 
Francis,  Perry  G. 
Fuller,  Gran  F. 
Gallagher,  Edward  J., 

in 

GARD,  Robert  L.,  Jr. 
Geier,  EMward  A. 
Gillespie,  Richard  I. 
Glatzer,  Maurice 
Gordon,  James  A.,  Jr. 
Green,  Clyde  L.,  Jr. 
Grockl.  Chester  J. 
Guedalla,  Jack  I. 
Hackenberg.  Richard 

B. 
Hager,  Robert  M. 
Hall.  Vaughn  E 
Hamilton,  John  E. 
Hardin,  James  T. 
Hargadon.  Edward  W. 
Harris,  Henry  E.,  Jr. 
Hawkinson.  Arthur  A. 
Haynes.  Terry  K. 
Heinz,  John  A. 
Hensey.  Charles  M. 
Duxbury.  Richard  B. 
Eade.  Robert  M. 
Ellis,  Howard  B..  Ill 
Ferris,  Edward 
Finerty,  Gary  T. 
Finney,  Robert  G. 
Flohr,  Robert  B. 
Foley.  Robert  J. 
Fort,  Thomas  H. 
Freeley.  Edward  D 
Oallagher.  Robert  J. 
Gallaudet,  John  C. 
Garrldo,  Donald  P. 
GlUes.  Robert  J. 
Gillls,  Dana  G. 
Goldstein.  Robert  M. 
Gore,  Alfred  M. 
Greer.  Charles  R. 
Guderlan.  William.  Jr, 
Hacala,  Martin  J. 
Hackett.  Vincent  T. 
Hair,  Max  A. 
Hamllt,  Arthur 
Handler.  Bruce  H. 
Hardy,  Edward  W.,  Ill 
Harmon,  George  P.  W 
Harwell,  Layne  H. 
Hayes,  Robert  T. 
Hazley.  George  J. 
Helweg.  Otto  J. 
Hensley.  George  L.,  Jr. 
Herbert.  Frank  R. 
Heyck.  Joseph  O..  Jr. 
Hlnson,  Bruce  H. 
Hobokan.  Andrew 
Hobson.  Robert  L. 
Hodge,  Don  W. 
Hogan.  William  P. 
Hohman.  Glenn  W. 
Hoooer,  John  R. 
Hughes.  Bruce  N. 
Hunt.  Alan  G. 
Hutchinson.  Samuel  F 
Hutchko.  Alvan  J. 
Isqulth.  David  A. 
Jackonls.  Michael  J. 
Jaeger.  Bol  J. 
Jarema.  Frank  E. 
Jenkins.  Wallace  T 
Johnson.  Douglas  A. 
Johnson.  Edward  L. 
Joslln.  Ivan  L. 
Justus.  Norman  E. 
Karlson.  Edward  S. 
Kashmanian.  Gregory 
Keleher.  Peter  D. 
Kellv.  William  C. 
Kerby.  Douglas  G. 
Kerrebrock.  Robert  A 


Keske.  Carl  D. 
Kimball.  Warren  F. 
King.  Michael  J. 
Kitts,  Earle  L.,  Jr. 
Kunst,  Arthur  F. 
Lackey.  Marvin  L.,  Jr 
Lagueux,  Paul  B. 
Lamb,  William  M, 
Lambden.  Jerry  D 
Lamer,  Wayne  L. 
Landers,  John  D. 
Larson.  Lawrence  P. 
Larson.  Reuben  R. 
Learson.  Harold  W 
Lee.  Martin  K. 
Lee,  Richard  M. 
Leinwohl,  Arthur 
Leo,  Paul  P. 
Leslie,  William  H. 
Lester,  John  W. 
Levit,  Bernard  E. 
Lisle,  Paul  C. 
London,  "J"  Phillip 
Loughrldge,  Everett  A 
Lowell,  William  A..  II 
Lukens,  Reeves  A 
Lyons,  Richard  B 
Maher,  James  J. 
Malcolm,  Lawrence  D 
Malone,  Jack  H. 
Marler,  Marvin  R. 
Martel,  Leon  C.  Jr. 
Martella,  Alex  A.,  Jr. 
Martin.  Michael  J. 
Martin,  Ronald  C. 
Mason.  John  A.,  in 
Maughlln.  Richard  K 
May.  David  T. 
McLoskey,  Robert  D. 
McMillan.  Joseph  C 
McNergney,  Robert  P 
Merrltt,  Ernest  A. 
Merrltt,  William  A.,  Jr 
Meyers,  "L"  "J" 

Louis  J.,  Jr. 
Mlhaly.  Donald  G. 
Miller,  Gardner  H. 
Mills,  Michael  T 
Mills,  Stuart  K.  Jr  , 
Moore.  Edward  R. 
Morlarty.  Brian  M. 
Morrow.  Frank  S  .  Jr 
Moyse.  James  E 
Murdo:k,  Robert  V. 
Myers.  George  D..  II 
Neal,  Rodney  D. 
Nicholas,  Jack  R..  Jr 
North,  John  H..  Ill 
O'Connell.  John  R..  Jr. 
Oechslin.  Peter  E. 
Osborn.  Jerry  C. 
Owen.  John  F. 
Pappalardo, 

Salvatore  J. 
Partlow.  James  G 
Pepka,  Ronald  F. 
Peters,  William  J  ,  li: 
Peterson.  Albert  E. 
Pfotzer.  William 
Pitney.  James  F 
Polutnlk.  Francis  L 
Popp,  Joseph  M. 
Poulin.  Francis  A. 
Powell,  Hurley  J.  T 
Quackenbush, 

Gilbert  W. 
Rausch.  Harry  A..  Jr. 
Ray,  Edward  J 
Redmond. 

James  W..  Jr, 
Regan,  James  D. 
Reinke,  Henry  S. 
Reulter,  Walter  E, 
Rich,  James  H.,  Jr, 
Richards.  James  H 
Richards.  Richard  L 
Ricker,  Charles  T.,  Jr, 
Ricketts.  Donald  B. 
Rleger.  Jon  H, 
Rigglns,  William  S 


Rigone.  John  L. 
Riley.  James  C  .  Jr. 
Rlmbach.  David  G 
Robbins,  Clyde  D 
Roberts.  Michael  M. 
Robinson,  WUllam  A. 
Rossi.  Robert  J, 
Roudebush.  Daniel  L 
Rufe.  Robert  W. 
Sallade.  Frederick  E. 
Samuelson.  Ronald  A, 
Sanchez.  William  A 
Sass,  Arthur  H. 
Sax.  Samuel  W. 
Schaefer.  Dale  G, 
Schick.  Philip  F, 
Schrader.  William  H. 
Schwob,  Thomas  N. 
Sclchill.  Carl  J. 
Scott.  Wayne  E  .  Jr 
Shanahan.  Vincent  J, 
Sharp,  George  K. 
Sharp.  Stanley  E. 
Shlflett.  Edward  E 
Shlmkus.  John  J 
Shows.  Ned  H. 
Sindelar.  James  H 
Skaggs.  Glenn  E. 
Sloan,  Robert  L 
Smith,  Canie  B. 
Smith.  Ralph  W,.  Jr. 
Snipes.  Stephen  G, 
Snyder.  Danljl  R. 
Specht.  Malcolm  R. 
Spence.  Stuart  B. 
Stapleford.  Thomas  C. 
Stein.  Earl  A..  Jr. 
Stephen.  Ear!  M..  Jr. 
Stephenson.  Graves  B, 
Storey.  Douglas  H. 
Stromberg.  Jack  W. 
Stroud.  Lisle  A,,  Jr. 
Stuart,  Douglas  A. 

MEDICAL    COEPS 

Bell.  Donald  D.  Marnell.  Daniel  J 

Boles.  LawTence  R  .  Jr.  Mc  Donald.  Kenneth 
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Talley,  Alfred  P.,  Jr. 
Tanner.  John  W. 
Tate,  John  T. 
Taylor,  Charles  A. 
Taylor,  Donald  S. 
Thompson,  Bobby  C. 
Tledemann.  John  G. 
Todd,  Prank  P. 
Turgeon,  Charles  P. 
Twist,  Gerald  A. 
Veal,  John  S. 
Vestal.  Ellis  B. 
Volz.  Vincent  J. 
Vonderohe.  Robert  H. 
Vunkannon.  James  C, 

Jr, 
Walker.  David  R. 
Walker,  Norman  L. 
Waller.  James  W. 
Walls.  Hollls  W. 
Webster.  Richard  O. 
Weed,  John  J. 
Welch.  Kenneth  J, 
White.  James  P. 
White.  Robert  P. 
Whittington,  Predertck 

B.,  Jr. 
Wllkins.  John  M. 
Wilner  Arthur  I. 
Wilson.  James  S.,  Jr. 
Wolf.  Lee  E. 
Womble.  Robert  W. 
Wynn.  Earl  B,,  Jr. 
Yarber.  William  J. 
Yatsko.  George  J. 
Yorio.  Beniamlno 
Young.  Larry  R. 
Young,  Stephen  G. 
Yusem.  Stephen  G. 
Zanin.  Norman  R. 
Zeman.  Irving  M. 
Zlckrlck.  Jerome  L. 


Boyd,  Gerald  E 
Brennan.  Thomas  V. 
Cabell.  Benjamin  B 
Carlson,  Richard  E, 
Casey.  John  M 
Charles.  Cllve  R. 
Chrlstensen.  Gerald  R. 
Crutchfield.  James  D 
Dodge.  Herbert  S. 
Downing.  John  E. 
Ende.  Norman 
Evans.  Earl  F,.  Jr, 
Eyerly,  Robert  C, 
Fargason.  Cray  ton  A. 
Faust.  Robert  B, 
Felsoory.  Attlla 
France.  Thomas  D. 
Fulton.  Lyman  A. 
Garrett,  Henry  F.  M. 
Gondring,  William 

H.Iir 
Grumbling.  Hudson 

v.  Jr. 
Hendrlx.  James  Z. 
Howery.  Stephen  E. 
Janssen.  Erwln  T. 
Jochlmsen,  Peter  R, 
Kardlnal.  Carl  G. 
Kayye.  Paul  T. 
Kessler.  David  B. 
Klrchner.  Peter  T. 
Klenk.  Eugene  L. 
Kllbanoff,  Edward 


M. 

Melton.  Russell  W. 
Miranda.  Mario  C. 
Monell.  William  C. 
Nelson.  Norman  D. 
Oslus,  Theodore  G., 

Jr. 
Ostroskl.  Joseph  T. 
Patrlquin.  David  A. 
Pettengill.  Howard 

W,  Jr. 
Pllapil.  VlrgUloD. 
Price,  Albert  C. 
Proskey.  Aloyslus  J. 
Rasco.  Jerry  L. 
Reed.  Ralph  E 
Richmond.  Thomas 

P. 
Rigor.  Benjamin  M.. 

Sr. 
Riordan,  Robert  H. 
Schibly.  William  J. 
Sedlack,  Richard  E 
Stewart.  Edgar  B. 
Thomas.  Jerry  L 
Thomas,  William  J, 
Tucker.  Samuel  H. 
Vavrln.  Charles  R. 
Walklett,  William  D. 
Wanger.  William  H. 
Worsham.  Bertrand 

R. 


STTPPLT    CORPS 


Bernhardt.  Paul  A 
Birnbaum.  Leonard 

O. 
Bowne,  Charles  J  . 

Jr. 
Campbell.  Carroll  J. 
Collins.  Francis  A 


Donohue,  Patrick  T. 
Eilberg.  James  S. 
Felton.  Thomas  O. 
Giles.  Frederic  P. 
Graeff.  Paul  A. 
Grip.  Herman  W. 
Haggard.  Howard  F 
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Harvey,  Thomas  G., 

Jr. 
Head,  Clarence  M., 

Jr. 
Hickey,  John  P. 
Jamlnet.  John  A. 
Jones.  William  J, 
Kaufman.  John  R. 
Kitts.  Willis  M. 
Knight.  Curtis  D, 
Lacey,  Howard  W, 
Lunan,  Ralph  G. 
Maguire.  James  A. 
McFall,  Tommy  K. 
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Mohr.  Robert  B. 
Palmer,  John  D. 
Palmer,  William  J.,  Jr. 
Pyron,  Edwyn  B. 
Russell,  Sanford  H. 
Schlldwachter, 

Stephen  J. 
Sklar,  Fred  H. 
Solne,  Jon  C. 
Sturms,  Herschel 

T.,  Jr. 
Taylor.  Norman  H. 
Wllmoth.  James  P..  lU 
Wyant,  Frederick  E. 


CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Adams.  Edgar  G.  Hampton.  William  R. 

Allen,  Dcnald  R.,  Jr.   Hill,  James  D. 
Butenshon.  Donald  E.  Jones,  Robert.  E 
Crosland,  William 

A.  Jr. 
Duke.  Harvey  L. 
Edwards,  Ted  E. 
Gordon,  Kenneth  R. 


McNeely.  Richard  I. 
Panko.  Stephen  M. 
Salmon.  Edward  P. 
Thompson,  Alfred  C. 
Volz,  Walter  D. 


CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 


Araneo.  Peter  J..  Jr. 
Bamburg,  Marvin  A. 
Bruen.  Walter  P.,  Jr. 
Caswell.  Richard  P. 
Cawley,  Martin  L. 
Dennv.  Thomas  P. 
Gaal," Philip  L. 
Gallaugher.  James  R. 
GIb.son,  William  R. 


Harris.  John  R. 
Mattox.  Thomas  B. 
McCaslin.  Joe  C. 
Meisner.  Walter  T.,  Jr. 
Meylan.  Charles  L. 
Miele,  Joel  A. 
Nifong,  Robert  L. 
Scott,  James  W. 
Vukovitz,  John  C. 


JUDGE    ADVOCATE    GENERAL'S    CORPS 

Aires.  Randolf  H. 
Barber.  Michael  E. 
Brodsky.  Ronald  D. 


Hoge.  WUllam  R,.  Jr. 
Knowles.  Kent  N, 
Lewis.  John  B,.  Jr, 
Luke,  Randall  D 
Mauer.  William  F, 
McCormlck.  Leo  L 
Morse.  Joshua  M..  Ill 
Ryan.  James  L 
Scheer.  George  M..  Jr 

DENTAL    CORPS 

Albright.  Jimmy  E, 
Belinski.  Edward  J, 
Bradley.  Bruce  E, 
Buckls.  David  C. 


Caine.  Patrick 
Chapman.  Henry  S. 
Clark.  James  F, 
Dietrich.  Donald  P 
Eskenazl.  Jacob  V, 
Falbo.  Gerald  A 


Hohlt.  William  F. 
Kear.  Harold  J. 
Ketner.  Bruce  A. 
Lanier.  Thurman  W. 
Marsalek.  Daniel  E. 
MUler.  John  J. 
Nlckelsen.  Dale  C, 
O'Malley.  George  C 
Stende.  Gregory  W. 


Burk.  Jlmmle  L.,  Jr. 

Carroll.  Lon  D. 

Custer.  Frederic 

Depuy.  Robert  W. 

Eng.  Wellington  R  L 

Girolami.  John  J,  Jr,  Triftshauser.  Roger  W, 

Hall.  LawTence  B,  Williams.  Terry  C. 

Hallman,  Robert  R.       Wilson.  Noel  C.  Jr 

MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 

Boyle.  Robert  E.  Powers.  Kendall  G. 

Knisely.  Ralph  F.  Reich.  Melvin 

Landers.  Judson  W  . 
Jr. 

NL-RSE    CORPS 

Dlnardo,  Mary  T. 

The  following  named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Reserve  of  the  US.  Navy  for 
temporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander In  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as  indi- 
cated, pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5910  and  5912.  subject  to  quali- 
fications therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Abbot.  James  L,,  III      Anderson.  Rodney  C. 
Abel.  Joseph  A 
Abel.  Robert  L, 
Abele.  Robert  T 
Adams.  David  J  .  Jr 
Adkins.  Howard  E  . 
Albi.  Lynn  J 
Allen.  Clayton  T, 
Allen.  George  M. 
Allman.  Stephen  B 
Alosl.  James  C  .  Ill 
Alvarez.  David  C. 
Andersen.  Stanlev  G 
Anderson,  Howard  B. 
Anderson, 
Lawrence  R. 


Anderson.  Richard  B, 
Anderson. 

Walter  E..  Jr. 
Andrews.  John  B. 
Jr.Angerhofer.  Gary  E 
Anglada.  Jose  B   R 
An^alone.  Thomas  A 
Apter,  Marc  T, 
Arnold.  Henry  S 
Arther.  Nickolas  E, 
Arundale.  Samuel  H 
Arwood.  George  A 
Ashworth.  David  B 
Asrael.  Aaron  R. 


Attaway,  Ban-  H..  Jr. 

Azzi.  Paul  A 

Bachmeyer.  Gervase  R 

Badolato.  Peter  T. 

Baer.  Thomas  S. 

Bagemihl.  Craig  R 

Bapshaw.  Charles  R 

Baler.  Robert  E, 

Bailey,  Douglas  L. 

Bailey,  Harry  E. 

Bailey,  Patrick  A, 

Bain.  Jerry  W, 

Baird,  James  G..  Jr. 

Ball,  Joseph  E. 

Bankerd,  John  P. 

Banner.  Glen  E. 

Baraldl.  William  J. 

Barnes.  Dewey 

Barnett.  Larry  D. 

Barnette.  Richard  T. 

Barrow.  Edward  M.,  Jr 

Barry.  Andrew  M. 

Bartolinl,  Bruce  P. 

Barton.  Jon  H. 

Bartrum,  David  E. 

Bastien.  Gilbert  J. 

Batwlnls,  James  E. 

Bauer.  Russell  C. 

Baumer.  Edward  K 

Baumgardner, 

Walter  L. 
Beal,  James  A. 

Beaty,  Robert  A.,  Jr. 

Beck.  Robert  L, 

Becker,  Richard  L. 

Becknel,  Gerald  P. 
Beeby.  Gered  H. 
Beguin.  Steven  G. 
Behnke,  Richard  W. 
Senator,  Barry  I. 
Benn,  James  J.,  iii 
Benner,  William  B 
Bennett.  Bobby  E, 
Bennett.  Leroy  E. 
Bergstrom,  Arthur  E. 
Berkley,  Joseph  B.,  Jr 
Benard,  Gilbert  C.  Jr 
Berry,  Robert  W, 
Best.  Conrad  C. 
Best,  William  E. 
Betzold.  John  N. 
Bevacqua, 

Dominlck  R. 
Blaleckl.  Lawrence  A, 
Bitten,  Ernest  J 
Black,  Hugh,  Jr. 
Black,  William  H, 
Blackard,  William 

R  ,  Jr. 
Blackburn,  Lewis  B 
Blake.  Robert  D.,  Ill 
Blake,  Robert  D. 
Blansit.  Griffin  C.  Jr. 
Blanton,  James  H. 
Block.  Charles  E  .  Jr 
Bockelmann.  Peter  E. 
Bodanske,  John  W. 
Bohlman.  Ronald  A, 
Bolaln,  Gerald  A. 
Bolena.  Dennis  W. 
Bomgaars,  David  A. 
Booker.  John  W. 
Boothe,  Paul  N. 
Boots.  Thomas  K. 
Borden.  Richard  C 
Borders.  Donald  E 
Borsum.  Robert  B, 
Bouchard.  Robert  M. 
Boucher.  Paul  R, 
Bounds.  Billy  A. 
Bourke.  Michael  G, 
Bourret,  William  L 
Bowman.  Bruce  R 
Boyce,  Allen  W. 
Boyd,  Cecil  A.  K,.  II 
Boyd.  Larry  R. 
Bradford.  William  E 
Brady.  Joseph  P. 
Bray.  Stephen  R,  W. 
Breen,  Edward  J  .  Jr. 
Breen.  Peter  L, 


CXXVI- 


Brennan,  James  P.,  Jr. 
Bridges.  Robert  D. 
Bried,  Robert  A, 
Bright.  Richard  G..  Jr. 
Brlnkley,  Marland  D. 
Brinks,  Lawrence  H. 
Brittenham.  John  C. 
Brown.  Carl  T. 
Browning.  James  W., 

n 

Brumfleld,  Robert  D. 
Brunelll.  John  F. 
Bruno.  Francis  A. 
Bruno.  George  I..  Jr. 
Bryan,  John  R.  G.,  Jr. 
Bryan.  John  H. 
Bryant,  Lee  W. 
Bucciarelli,  Eugene  J. 
Buckley,  James  K. 
Budryk.  Raymond  J. 
Bultas.  William  A, 
Burke.  Francis  A 
Burneskis.  James  S. 
Burnett.  Michael  J. 
Burr.  David  S. 
Burtner,  Simeon  J. 
Butler.  Edward  F. 
Butterbrodt,  Robert 

D. 
Button.  John  E, 
Caldwell,  Frank  S. 
Calhoon.  William  H.. 

Jr. 
Callahan.  Jeffrey  E, 
Cambre.  Kendall  M, 
Campbell.  Oscar  H. 
Campbell.  Robert  R. 
Canavan.  Kenneth 
Canavlt.  Frank  H. 
Canby.  John  C. 
Caraway.  JohnB,.  Ill 
Carey.  Jefferson.  Jr, 
Carlberg.  Richard  F. 
Carmody.  Joseph  P.. 

Jr. 
Carpentler,  Peter  P. 
Carvelll,  Albert  B  .  Jr, 
Caskey.  Maurice  R 
Caswell.  Jerrv  W. 
Catlin.  Carl  V, 
Catone.  Robert  A. 
Cederholm.  Walter  T. 
Chapman.  Eugene  N. 
Chapman.  Peter  K. 
Cherln,  Antony  C. 
Cherry.  Roljert  M..  Jr. 
Chessman.  Gary  A. 
Chlrurg.  James  T,,  Jr, 
Chronic.  Joseph  A, 
Chubb.  Stephen  D, 
Chuss,  Thomas  G. 
Clccone.  Ronald  J 
Clagett.  John  B, 
Clark.  Harry  B. 
Clark.  Thomas  P..  Jr, 
Clarke.  Jon  B. 
Claude.  David  L. 
Cleary,  Edward  J. 
Clodlg.  John  B. 
Closson.  Spencer  W 
Clough.  Geoffrey  A. 
Collier.  James  C. 
Collins.  Arthur  W. 
Collins.  Robert  J. 
Collins.  Roy  B, 
Conerty,  Michael  J. 
Ccnroy.  John  P. 
Cooley.  Jack  E, 
Coonen.  Robert  H. 
Copenbarger.  Paul  D 
Cost.  Richard  W 
Coveney.  Edward  M 
Cowardln.  James  H, 
Cowart.  Joel  D 
Cowen.  Joseph  H 
Cowgill.  Curtis  J.,  Ill 
Cox,  John  A. 
Cozad,  Jerry  E. 
Craver,  Charles  R,.  Jr 
Cressman,  Stephen  D 
Crosswell,  Mitchell  M. 
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Crowe.  Loyd  A.,  Jr. 
Ci'jll.  Thomas  W. 
Cuddington.  Michael 

E. 
Cunningham, 

Melvin  D. 
Curland.  James  W. 
Curran.  John  P. 
Curtiss.  Edward  B 
Custodl.  George  L 
Czech  Theodore  T 
Czekanskl,  John  J. 
Czerwonky.  Arthur  H 
Dadd.  Alan  C 
Dansker.  Alfred  S 
Danskln.  George  A 
Dashiell,  Charles  M.. 

Jr, 
Daunis.  Alexander  B 
Dauwalder.  Robert  H 
Davis.  Clay  S.  Jr, 
Davis.  John  D. 
Davis.  Lorenzo  D  .  IV 
Davis.  Norman  L, 
Davis.  Robert  W 
Davis.  Thomas  K,.  Jr 
Davy.  Ronald  K 
Dayley.  Alan  J. 
Dean,  Kenneth  H. 
Debrun.  John  B,.  Jr 
Decker.  Christian  F.. 

Ill 
Deemer.  Leonard  H. 
DePazlo.  Salvatore. 

in 

DeGlorglo,  Jerry  R 
Dell.  Robert  E 
Delpizzo,  Charles  W., 

Jr. 
Dempsey.  Broadus  A. 
Dempsey.  Edward  J 
Denardo.  Leonard  F. 
Dennlnghoff, 

James  P. 
Dennis.  Gary  P 
DePompei.  Daniel  A 
Devllbiss.  John  M. 
Dickson.  Guy  T..  Jr, 
Dickson.  James  R  .  II 
Dlers.  James  F 
DlPlIlppo.  WUllam  J 
Dillon.  Lucius  P  .  Ill 
Dillon.  Miles  C 
Dlllow.  Richard  M 
DlLorenzo.  Leonard  A 
DlLuUo.  Louis  J 
nitzler.  Kirk  J. 
Dizon.  Donald  L 
Dobbelstein. 

Dennis  A. 
Docekal.  William  L 
Dodson.  Max  H 
Dolan.  Joseph  P 
Donahue.  Dennis  M. 
Dorset t.  Ralph  A. 
Dostal.  Donald  L 
Dostal.  Ravmond  F 
Dovener,  Jn«:en^  J, 
Dowd.  Richard  B 
Dowd.  Sldnev  E  .  Jr 
Dowdv.  William  L.. 

in 

Downton,  Chaales  E  . 

ni 

Dozler.  Frank  S 
Driver.  Donn  R  .  Jr 
Drozdz.  Theodore  V 
Drulst.  Geoi-ge  F 
Drummer.  Jesse  F 
Diibas  I,awTence  T 
Dube.  George 

Dude   Robert  J 

Dudley.  Richard  M 

Duffy.  Charles  G. 

Dulln.  Leon 

Dun"an.  Llovd  L 

Duncan.  William  P  . 
Jr. 

Dunlap.  Steven  J, 

Dunn.  Paul  H. 

Dunn,  Phillip  C. 
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Dunning.  John  L.,  Jr. 
Dunphy,  Aedan  B. 
Durham.  John  L  ,  III 
Durrance.  Prank  M., 

Jr 
Dyer.  Bruce  P. 
Dyer.  Howard  R. 
Dyer.  Hugh  N  .  Ill 
Eanes.  James  M, 
Eaton.  David  M, 
Eck,  Michael  A 
Edwards.  James  T..  Jr 
Edwards.  Robert  8. 
Eiserman.  Joel  T. 
EUason.  Whvnn  S 
Elliott.  PaulB 
Elliott.  William  D. 
Elness.  Curt  R. 
Engman.  David  E. 
Engstrom.  John  T. 
EoU. John  G, 
Epstein,  David  M. 
Erickson,  Clifford  M. 
Erlckson,  Gaylord  L. 
Ernst.  Ronald  P. 
Eubank.  Paul  J 
Eutsler.  Ronald  B..  Jr. 
Euvrard.  Leroy  E.,  Jr. 
Evans.  Prank  E, 
Evans.  Richard  H. 
Evilslzer.  James  C. 
Ewlng,  William  D. 
Paber.  Brian  R 
Pahs.  Philip  J. 
Pairchild.  Carl  O. 
Pairley.  George  M. 
Palbe.  John  J,,  Jr. 
Falcone.  Harold  J. 
Falk.  David  O. 
Panning.  Timothy  O., 

Jr. 
Parkas.  Daniel  P. 
Parmer.  Claude  S.,  Jr. 
Feaster.  Horace  W.,  ni 
Pehrenbacher. 

Michael  R. 
Peiock.  Dennis  E. 
Pelger.  Thomas  R. 
Feller.  Ralner 
Peltham.  Francis  M 
Fennell,  Gerald  P. 
Ferguson.  James  T.. 

Ill 
Ferguson.  Lawrence  A. 
Field.  LawTence  H. 
Pindelsen.  Kurt  D. 
Fischley.  James  H. 
Fisher,  Ronald  E. 
Pissel,  Jack  E. 
Fitzgerald.  Edward  W. 
Fitzgerald,  John  W. 
Plagg.  James  C. 
Fleming,  Richard  L. 
Fleming,  William  H., 

Ill 
Fletcher.  Frederick  P. 
Flor,  Frederick  H  ,  Jr. 
Flora.  Brian  G 
Florence.  Richard  A. 
Flynn.  Ernest  A 
Plynn.  Michael  M. 
Fobes.  Walter  S 
Poland.  Richard  P. 
Folgate.  Julius  M. 
Forbes.  Jon  E. 
Fortune,  James  B. 
Foss.  George  E.,  Ill 
Foster.  Francis  K. 
Fournier.  Richard  L 
Fowler.  Howard  D 
Fowlkes.  Meade  A.,  .'♦ 
Fox.  David  C 
Foy.  Clarence  A  .  J- 
Francls.  John  W. 
FYank,  Richard  A. 
Prankel.  Stanton  It 
Pranz.  Dale  C. 
Fraser.  John  H,.  Ill 
Freeman,  WUllam  !• 
Preltas   John  N, 
Prick.  Dennis  D. 
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tritker,  Peter  M. 
ruiceiu.  Robert  A. 


Harris,  Richard  N.  N. 
Hart,  Gordon  P. 


Jennings,  Donald  R 
Jensen,  Jimmy  F, 


Lawrence,  Anwdrew  H, 
Lawrence,  Waiter  U. 
T_     Lazpnhv    Manrlce    ill 


McCleary, 

Raymond  £. 
McCiure.  James  A. 


May  9,  19Su 

Mountz,  Charles  i. 
ivioyer,  John  J. 
Moyian,  ijaniel  £. 


May  9,  1980 

Pool,  Robert  A.  P. 
Poole.  Bobby  J. 
Poole.  Bradlley  C, 
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Russell,  David  G. 
Russell,  Robert  J. 
Ryan,  Michael  J. 


Staab,  Manfred  A. 
Stanfield.  Robert  A. 
Starnes.  Jimmv 


Vera.  Albert  J. 
Verzlno,  William  J. 
Jr. 
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PTifclier.  Peter  M. 
ruitem.  Robert  A. 
fuller.  Fnuip  B. 
tuner,  WilUiim  G. 
Funcness,  Lieiiius  V. 
f*usKu.  George  M. 
GaODerry.  Raymond 

E..  Jr. 
Gaflney,  WUllani  T. 
Gale,  tidwln  J. 
Gall.  Robert  A. 
GBaiagber,  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Ganner.  Herbert  E. 
Garcia,  Isaac,  Jr 
Garcia,  Ramon 
Garman,  James  E. 
Garmon.  Gerald  S. 
Garst,  Paul  H. 
Geiger.  Clayton  P. 
General.  John  A. 
Gerard.  Maurice  W 
Germann.  Larry  F. 
Gervals.  Kenneth  A 
Gibbons.  Joseph  M 
Glbbs.  Steven  K 
Gibson.  Rlcharo  A 
Giefer.  Herbert  G, 
Gitlord.  John  M. 
Gilbert.  Harris  R  .  Jr 
GUbertson.  Jan  C 
Giles.  Grover  S. 
GUreath.  John  P 
Glover,  Samuel  E 
Glynn.  Michael  K 
Godley.  John  B. 
Goff.  Robert  A. 
Golden,  'I'  "L" 
Goldsmith,  Wynn  A. 
Gonlon.  Gordon  E. 
Goodgion,  Gilbert 
Goodroe,  Howard  W. 
Goodseli.  Kenneth  R. 
Gordon.  James  W. 
Gordon.  Michael  D. 
Goshorn.  Edward  S. 
Graham.  David  C 
Gralla.  .Arthur  R  .  Jr. 
Gray.  Douglas  C 
Greathouse,  Robert  R 
Green.  James  P 
Green.  Thomas  R. 
Green.  William  L. 
Greene.  Raymond  A. 
Greenfield  Gordon  A. 

Jr. 
Greenway,  William  J. 
Gregg,  Frederick  M.. 

ni 

Griffith.  Jesse 
Grlgsby.  Gilbert  R 
Grimm.  Robert  S. 
Groebner.  Jerome  A 
Grothbo.  Roger  P 
Groth,  John  C. 
Grube.  Kenneth  R 
Grunert,  John  L 
Guerln.  Charles  L..  Ill 
Gullfoy.  James  E. 
Gum.  Charles  L 
Gustavson.  Michael  A 
Haase.  Richard  C 
Haberzetle  James  D 
Hadden,  Eddie  R. 
Hall,  Ce~ll  M-.  Jr 
Hall.  Clarence  C  .  Jr 
Halllssey,  Ronald  J 
Halverson.  Gerald  B, 
Hamilton.  Wilfred  A  . 

Jr. 
Hamilton.  Wallace  O. 
Hammond.  Weldon  W 

Jr. 
Hand,  Thomas  E  ,  Jr 
Hanley.  Gerald  S 
Hansen.  Thomas  C 
Hanson.  Erik  A. 
Harbrecht.  Daniel  F 
Hardee.  Robert  M 
Haricln.  Thomas  R 
Harris.  Joseph  W 


Harris,  Richard  N.  N. 
Hart.  Gordon  P. 
Hart,  Thomas  L. 
Harte.  Charles  R.,  Ill 
Hartnett,  Timothy  J. 
Haskell,  Edwin  R. 
Hatton,  Bruce  N. 
Hawes,  Stephen  P. 
Hegele,  Thomas  R. 
Hegland,  Robert  R. 
Hell,  Herbert  M. 
Heller,  Thomas  W. 
Henderson,  Charles  H. 
Hennenhoefer,  James 

A. 
Herder,  Dale  M. 
Herman.  Gene  D. 
Herrmann.  Dan  R. 
Herrmann.  Robert  W. 
Hibbard.  Lowell 
Hickman.  Jerry  T. 
Hlckok.  Robert  W. 
Hlgglns.  Robert  W. 
Higgins.  Walter  M.,  Ill 
HUger,  John  Q. 
Hill.  Joseph  B. 
Hill.  Leo  B. 
Hill.  Russell  G. 
HtUegas.  Wayne  F. 
Hilton.  Jackson  M. 
Hlmchak.  David  P. 
Hlndman.  Marlon  D 
Hirsch.  Robert  B. 
Hitchcock.  John  W. 
Hobbs.  Richard  R. 
Hodge.  Walter  O. 
Hoeman.  Richard  D. 
Hoffer.  Henry  W..  UI 
Hogan.  Edward  P. 
Holden.  Robert  L. 
Holland.  William  M. 
Holler.  Eugene  J..  Jr. 
HoUerbach.  Robert  R. 
Holloway.  Dennis.  Jr. 
Holloway.  Donald  L. 
Hollowav.  Richard  L  . 

Jr. 
Holt.  Michael  S. 
Holt.  William  G..  Jr 
Holtcamp,  Jlmmle  D. 
Holty.  Robert  M. 
Hooks.  Jonathan  T  . 

Jr. 
Hopkins.  John  D. 
Horst.  Julian  L.,  Jr. 
House,  Arthur  L. 
House,  Gary  W. 
Houseknecht.  Peter  S 
Hovany.  Steven  J 
Howie.  Bruce  C. 
Jr.  Huber.  Gerald  P. 
Huber.  Mark  C. 
Hudson.  Michael  A. 
HufT.  James  D. 
Huggard.  Stephen  F 
Hughes.  Prank  C. 
Hule.  Charles  A. 
Humphrey.  Keith  D. 
Hundt.  David  W. 
Hunt.  Claude  D..  Ill 
Hunt.  Peter  C. 
Hunter.  Ralph  C,  Jr. 
Hurrelbrlnk.  Kenneth 

H. 
Husband.  Wlllard  R 
Husbands.  Robert  A 
Hyland.  Patrick  M. 
Ingersoll.  John  A. 
Ingram.  Culpepper  F 
Innian.  Rex  W 
Irland.  Richard  L. 
Ives.  Charles  L..  ni 
Jackson.  Carlton  A.  B. 
Jackson.  Donald  L. 
Jackson.  Gerald  W. 
Jackson.  George  W. 
Jackson.  Joe  L. 
James.  Thornell  H. 
Jamleson.  Jerry  O. 
Janssen.  William  P. 
Jenlkovsky,  Richard  E 


Jennings,  Donald  R.     Lawrence.  Anwdrew  H 
Jensen.  Jimmy  P.  Lawrence.  Waiter  U. 

JesseU.  Charles  T..  Jr.  Lazenby.  Maurice,  ill 


Jewell.  Richard  P. 
John,  David  F. 
Johnson,  Charles  E. 
Johnson,  Curtlss  D. 
Johnson.  David  E. 
Johnson,  Don  A. 
Johnson.  Donald  W. 
Johnson.  Jaurvon  W. 
Johnson.  James  F. 
Johnson,  Stephen  R. 
Johnson.  William  R.. 

in 

Johnston.  Joseph  B. 
Johnston.  Robert  M. 
Jones.  Donald  L. 
Jones.  Douglas  W. 
Jones.  Earl  F..  Jr. 
Jones.  Richard  D, 


LeboeuX.  Myron  J. 
LeCours,  Thomas  E. 
Leder.  John  E. 
Lee,  James  A. 
Lefflngwell.  Shelly  L. 
Legatt,  Walter  S. 
Lelte,  Michael  J. 
Leonard,  Thomas  F. 
Leroy,  Dennis  K 
Lewallen,  Richard  A. 
Lleberman,  Jack  P 
Llndell,  John  E. 
Llnderman.  Ralph 

D..  Jr. 
Lindsay.  Ronald  L. 
Llndsey.  William  E. 
Llnscheld,  Wllbert  W 
Llscum.  Carrie  V. 


Jorgensen.  William  F.  Llska.  Robert  B. 


Jorges.  David  A. 
Joyce.  John  C. 
Junge,  William  P. 
Kaiser,  Dennis  R. 
Kaiser.  Kenneth  O. 
Kammer.  William  N. 
Kane,  Joseph  E.,  11 


Lister,  John  A. 
Lfomaccblo,  Thomas 

D..  Jr. 
Long,  Charles  E. 
Long.  James  F. 
Lovasz,  Daniel  J 
Loy,  David  A. 


Jr. 


Karalekas.  "S"  Steven  Ludeman.  Stephen  P 


Kary.  James  A 
Kasperskl.  Daniel  C 
Kasa.  Frederick  J..  Jr. 
Kautz.  Norman  N. 
Kazlauskas,  Walter  V. 
Kearley.  Richard  C. 
Keller.  Paul  L. 
Kelley.  Donald  A. 
Kelley.  Paul  W. 
Kent.  John  O. 
Kepler.  Donald  A..  Jr. 
Kersenbrock. 
Allan  J..  Jr. 
Keysor.  Allan  L. 
KlUam.  Glenn  R. 
Kinder.  Thomas  H. 
King.  Richard  H. 
Kinney.  Brian  V. 
Klral.  Robert  H. 
Klrkorlde.  Richard  J 
Klrkland.  Brent  L. 
Klsh.  John  D. 

Klshlyama.  David  N. 
Kitten.  John  P. 
Klavlter.  Elroy  C. 
Klebba,  John  T. 

Kletke,  Dale  B. 

Knlppel,  George  F. 

Kokoruda,  David  J. 

Kolassa. 

Stanley  A.  Jr. 

Koral.  Eugene  A. 

Koster.  William  H. 

Kratt,  John  M. 

Krause.  John  K. 

Krauss.  Theodore  A. 

Krewson.  Gary  L. 

Krlgbaum.  Joseph 

KrlUa.  Ronald  A. 

Krlppea,  Donald  E. 

Kross.   James  M. 

Kuhn.  Rlk  D. 

Kulper. 

Raymond  V.,  Jr. 

Kuser.  William  R. 

Lackey.  Robert  C.  Jr 

Lah.  Raymon  O. 

Lahlguera.  Charles  E 

Laird,  Thomas  F. 

Lamb,  Charles  H. 

Lamb,  George  E. 

Lamoreaux. 
Charles  W.,  Jr. 

Lanctot.  Roy  C,  Jr. 

Lane.  Joseph  E.,  Ill 

Lang.  James  R. 

Lappan.  George  J. 

Larsen.  Thomas  W. 


Ludwtg.  John  E..  Ill 
Lukowskl.  Thomas  O 
Lumlanskl.  Peter  J. 
Lumpkin,  Claude  C. 

ni 

Lundblad.  Kurt  D. 
Lundgaard.  Stanley  H. 
Lundy.  Richard  J.,  II 
Ljmch.  John  D. 
Lyons.  Kenneth  O, 
MacDonald.  Dennis  A 
Mac  Fawn.  Edward  T 
Mach.  Ludwlg  F 
Maddox,  John  D 
Madley,  Peter  M. 
Madsen,  Dennis  R 
Magee,  Marshall 
Magee,  Thomas  H 
Maglnn.  James  J. 
Magulre,  Edward  S. 
Maher,  Jay  A. 
Mahoney,  Richard  P. 
Makl,  Kenneth  H. 
Mallen,  Eugene  B. 
MalUnl,  Joseph  J.,  Jr 
Manclas,  Joe,  Jr. 
Mandlch,  Joseph 
Manglapane,  Joseph 

S. 
Mannlon,  Timothy  J. 
Manner,  Richard  L. 
Mapes,  John  L. 
Mapes,  Kenneth  W. 
Margeson,  Walter 

L.,  Jr. 
Marks.  Earl  M. 
Marler.  Carl  M. 

Marshall.  Robert  W. 

Marsyla,  Edward  O 

Martin,  Jack  E. 

Maryan. 

Norman  E..  Jr. 

Mason.  David  O. 

Mason.  Lawrence  J. 

Mathews.  Thomas  D. 

Matson.  Thomas  W. 

Matt.  Harold  A  .  Jr. 

Mathews.  Thomas  F. 

Mattson.  Donald  R. 

Matzle.  Regis  A 

Maultaby.  James  A. 

Mauro,  Robert  D. 

Mayall.  James  F. 

Mayer.  Conrad  J 

McAtee.  Jerry  L 

McCamlsh.  Mickey  L 

McCarthy.  Patrick  T. 


Larue.  Christopher  J.   McCIaln.  Charles  M. 
Lattlmore.  Bertram       McClanahan. 
Q..  Jr.  Lowell  P. 


McCleary, 

Raymond  E. 
McClure.  James  A. 
McComb.  Dennis  N. 
McCoanell.  janies  J. 
McConneu,  Robert  P. 
McCracnen, 

Donald  H. 
McCrea,  John  H.,  Jr. 
McCroskey,  David  H. 
McDermld,  Roy  A. 
McDonald, 

John  B.,  Jr. 
McGee,  Terry  R. 
McGlnty,  Leo  P.,  Jr. 
McOrath, 

Martin  E.,  Jr. 
McGrath,  Ronald  O. 
McGulness.  Brian  M. 
McHargue,  Gary  R. 
McKallagat,  Peter  B. 
McKenna, 

Nicholas  V. 
McKenna.  Patrick  J. 
McMlchael, 

William  A.,  Jr. 
McMurray. 

Vernon  P.,  Jr. 
McNeill.  Michael  F. 
McNlcholas. 
William  E. 
McVay.  Peter  O. 
McWhite,  Peter  B. 
Meader,  Roixald  N. 
.Meador.  Malvln  E. 
Medlock, 

Robert  T..  Jr. 
Meldahl,  Craig  D. 
Melnyk.  George  R. 
Mendralskl,  Frank  T. 
Mercer,  William  E. 
Merkel,  Daniel  Q. 
Merrill, 

George  D..  Jr. 
Merrlman,  Bklwln  L. 
Merrlner.  Charles  M. 
Messerly,  Edward  J. 
Meyer,  James  E. 
Mlchaells,  Oliver  H. 
Mlddour.  Dean  L. 
Mlkrut.  Fred  R. 
Milam,  Benjamin  T. 
Mllanette.  Ro  T. 
Mllas,  John  F. 
MUdfelt,  William  J. 
Milks,  Robert  D. 
Miller.  Dennis  P. 
MUler,  Walter  M,  III 
Mllllkln,  Charles  W  . 

lU 
Mllllkln.  Raymond  W 

Jr. 
Mills.  Albln  D. 
Minkowski.  Andrew  J. 
Mlntz.  Robert  B 
Mitchell.  Gordon  L. 
Mlzeras.  Vincent  F. 
Molnar.  Daniel  O. 
Monahan.  Charles  O.. 

Jr. 
Monahan.  Thomas  P  . 

Jr. 
Monkres.  Ronald  O 
Monroe.  Alexander  G 
Monroe.  Michael  C 
Montgomery.  George 

C. 
Montgomery.  Michael 

F. 
Moore.  Merlyn  D. 
Moore.  Michael  K 
Moore.  William  H. 
Morel.  David  W. 
Morrill.  Philip  J 
Morris.  Jeremy  O 
Morris.  Mark  H. 
Morris.  Thomas  E 
Mortimer.  Louis  R 
Moser.  Walter  J 
Mosler.  David  W.  Jr. 
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Mountz.  Charles  i. 
ivioyer.  Jonu  J. 
Mo>iau,  Uaiuel  E. 
Mo^elesKl.  Jan 
Ivlurashle.  Joseph  R- 
Myers.  Paul 
Nasn,  Peter  G. 
Neal,  Joseph  P. 
Nelson,  Gene  E. 
Nelson,  Harold  E..  Jr 
Nelson,  Harvey  O. 
Nelson.  John  A. 
Nelson.  Terence  K 
Nerrle,  George  K 
Neuman,  Carl  F. 
Neve,  James  K. 
New.  Howard  S. 
Newcomb.  Jesse  M 
Newell.  Thomas  L. 
Newton.  Otto  A. 
Nichols.  Peter  D. 
Nielsen.  Charles  A 
Nielsen.  Danny  A. 
Nolan.  Patrick  H. 
Nolan,  Richard  T. 
Nordqulst,  Thomas  G 
Norman,  Herman  H 
Norrholm,  Lelf  J, 
Norrls,  Clarence  D. 
Northcutt.  William  B- 
Null.  Donald  M. 
Oakwood.  John  P. 
Obert.  Francis  X  .  Jr. 
O'Brien.  Stephen  P. 
O'Connor.  Jeremiah  P. 
Oderklrk.  Donald  E. 
O'Donnell.  John  F..  Jr. 
Olsen.  Jack  A. 
Olson.  Donald  O 
Olson.  James  D..  II 
Olson.  James  R. 
Oman.  Ralph 
ONell.  Haines  A. 
O'NeUl.  James  G..  Ill 
O'Neill.  Werren  H. 
Orefice.  Gary  J. 
O'Reilly.  James  A..  Jr. 
ORourke.  James  F.  X., 

Jr. 
Orr.  Thomas  H. 
Oslnskl.  LawTence 
Ota,  Roy  T. 
Overland.  John  P. 
Owens,  James  T  ,  III 
Pacheco,  Ronald  E. 
Pachuta,  Roger  J. 
Page,  Arnold  S 
Palm,  Daniel  J. 
Palm,  Steven  B. 
Palmer,  Burton  L. 
Palmer,  Gerald  K, 
Pananen.  Lauren  W. 
Parker,  Henry  S  ,  III 
Parrent,  Larry  E 
Parrott,  Sidney  J.,  Jr, 
Parry,  John  C,  Jr. 
Parry.  'William  E. 
Parsons.  Milton  L. 
Patterson.  Donald  J 
Patterson.  William  J. 
Paulson.  Duane  L. 
Payne.  John  T. 
Pearce.  Robert  W. 
Peav,  Carl  H  ,  Jr. 
Penfleld,  Scott  R.,  Jr. 
Persson,  Nils  R,  Jr. 
Peterman,  Roy  J.,  Jr. 
Peters,  Geoffrey  W. 
Peterson.  Donald  O. 
Peterson,  Vernett  R. 
Peterson.  Walter  O 
Petrlch.  Martin  A..  Ill 
Petrle.  Harry  D..  Jr. 
Pharls.  Roy  L. 
PhlUpp.  James  E. 
Piazza.  Robert  W. 
Plche.  James  R 
Pickett.  Robert  D..  Jr. 
Pierce,  Jerry  S. 
Pltzer,  E>.ferett  S. 
Pletz,  Thomaa  Q. 


May  9,  1980 

Pool,  Robert  A.  F. 
Poole,  Bobby  J. 
Poole,  Bradlley  C. 
Poole,  Jeffrey  C. 
Porter,  David  K. 
Pounder,  John  J. 

Jr. 
Pounds.  David  S 
Powers.  Michael  E 
Pratt.  James  L. 
Prejean,  Gerard  A.. 

Jr. 
Prettyman.  George  D. 
Price.  Laurence  A 
Price.  Milton  S. 
Prlcketi.  Jerry  L. 
Prince,  Andrew  S. 
Proven,  Thomas  R.. 

II 
Puckett.  Lanny  J. 
Purnell,  Louis  S. 
Putt,  Kenneth  F. 
Pyecha,  Timothy  D. 
Quattlebaum,  Richard 

M.,  Jr. 
Qulnn.  James  P..  Jr. 
Qulnn.  Joseph  F..  Jr. 
RafTerty,  Dennis  M. 
Ralston.  Norman  J. 
Rambo.  Robert  P. 
Randall.  Jeffrey  W. 
Ray,  Raymond  B. 
Redmon.  Howard  G 
Reeve,  Harold  R. 
Reeve.  Wayne  G. 
Regan.  Robert  T. 
Relchenbach.  Donald 

D. 
Reid.  Edward  O. 
Reld.  Owen  P  ,  Jr. 
Remus.  Thomas  A. 
Ronshaw.  George  S 
Reschenberg.  James 

R. 
Reyff.  Paul  A. 
Rhine.  James  W 
Rice.  Bart  F. 
Rice.  Charles  D. 
Rice.  Charles  W..  Ill 
Rice.  William  N. 
Richards.  Charles  L, 
Richards.  James  W 

Jr. 
Richardson.  Wlllard 

D. 
Richardson.  Frank  P. 

II 
Richardson.  Patrick 

J. 
Richardson.  Roger  A. 
Rleder.  Terry  A. 
Rleser.  Frank  L. 
Riley.  James  B. 
Roberts.  Alfred  E.. 

Jr. 
Roberts,  Cary  L. 
Roberts,  Stenhen  S. 
Robinson,  Michael  P. 
Rocker.  James  T. 
Rodriguez.  Antonio  J 
Rogers.  Paul  F. 
Rogers.  William  W. 
Rohr.  John  A. 
Roller.  Charles  L. 
Ronchetto. 

John  R..  Jr. 
Rood.  Edson  J. 
Rooney.  Daniel  J. 
Rosen.  Robert  A. 
Roskens,  Thomas  L. 
Rousselo.  Gary  J 
Rovner.  Irwin 
Rowley.  Charles  W. 
Ruehl.  Victor  E  .  Ill 
Ruhe.  William  J..  Jr. 
Rumbaugh. 
Richard  L. 
Rumfelt. 

Charles  H..  Jr. 
Rupp.  Earl  W. 
Rusellng.  Gary  L. 
Russ.  Steven  K. 
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Russell,  David  G. 

Russell.  Robert  J. 

Ryan.  Michael  J. 

Sager.  Harlan  R. 

Sand,  Lawrence  S. 

Sand,  Wayne  R. 

Sandqulst.  Fred  C. 

Sanford.  William  H. 

Sangulnettl.  Alfred  J. 

Sargeant.  William  H 

Saunders,  Jerry  W. 

Scee.  Joseph  E. 

Schaefer, 

William  A.,  Jr. 

Schar.  Thomas  T. 

Schelder.  Charles  A. 

Schelner.  Robert 

Schloz.  John  M. 

Schmidt.  Richard  J. 

Schofield.  Paul  L. 

Scholl.  John  P. 

Schwabe.  William  L. 

Schwelzer.  Edward  S. 

Scott,  David  T. 

Scott,  Lewis  E. 

Scott,  Michael  R. 

Scott,  Patrick  R. 

Scott.  Robert  G. 

Scott.  Stephen  K. 

Scott, 

Thomas  B.,  Ill 

Seamons,  Dwlght  C. 

Seflel,  Joel  S. 

Seibert.  Peter  K. 

Seldel,  David  W. 

Selple,  Ronald  L. 

Self,  John  C. 

Self,  John  F. 

Seward.  Lachlan  W. 

Sexton.  Michael  R. 

Shaffer.  Jesse  S. 

Shaw.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 

Shaw.  Robert  J. 

Shay.  Peter  D. 
Sheffield.  Brian  E. 
Shelar.  Eugene.  Jr. 
Shelnut,  Charles  A. 
Shenk,  Robert  E. 
Shields.  James  C, 
Siiingler.  John  J. 
Shingler.  Ronald  L. 
Shorr.  Harold 
Shortt.  John  B. 
Shuler.  James  M. 
Shultz.  Robert  A. 
Sibley.  Robert  E..  Jr. 
Slbold.  Brian  B. 
Sleberns.  David  O. 
Slebert.  Douglas  A 
Slgg.  Joseph  A. 
Silk.  Brian  A. 
Simmons.  Guy  J. 
Slmonic.  Frank  J..  Jr. 
Slmonson,  Merlin  D. 
Simpson.  Douglas  K. 
Slnutko.  Michael.  Jr. 
Sklllman.  Don  K. 
Rkokan,  Brvan  A. 
Slaughter.  William  L. 
Sledd,  Melvin  F. 
Slezak.  David  R 
Smlsek.  Thomas  J. 
Smith.  Charles  R. 
Smith.  Dennis  S. 
Smith.  Donald  H. 
Sm.lth.  Franklin  P. 
Smith.  George  E. 
Smith.  Kenneth  C.  Jr. 
Smith.  Lloyd  L. 
Smith.  Robert  V. 
Smith.  Stephen  R. 
Smyth.  Denis  C. 
Sneath.  William  E. 
Soltas,  Gerald  J. 
Sonksen.  John  R. 
Soraghan.  Thomas  C. 
Spangler.  Henry  J..  Jr. 
Spangler.  Richard  L.. 

Jr. 
Splcer.  Kenneth  J. 
Splegelberg.  Harrison 
Spurck.  Danlal  N. 


Staab.  Manfred  A. 
Stantield.  Robert  A. 
Starnes.  Jimmy 
Stecher.  Joseph  D..  Jr 
Stein.  David  A. 
Stella.  Joseph  W..  Jr. 
Stephens.  Charles  D. 
Steube.  Paul  M. 
Stevens.  Kent 
Stewart.  Richard  W. 
Stewart.  William  P., 

Ill 
StUlwell,  Paul  L. 
Stokes,  Floyd  T. 
Stone,  Gary  N. 
Stoughton,  Robert  A. 
Strasdauskas.  Joseph 

A. 
Strebel,  John  P. 
Strehle.  Hugh  A. 
Strohmann.  William 

0. 
Strouse,  James  L. 
Sturgeon.  Lanny  D. 
Sudlkatus.  George  H 

Jr. 
Sullk.  John  F. 


Vera.  Albert  J. 
\erzino.  William  J.. 

Jr. 
Villanueva,  Qulntln 

L.  J. 
Vinton.  Carl  P..  Jr. 
Wachtel.  Leo  M.,  Ill 
Waldron,  James  F. 
Walker.  Jerrel  E. 
Walker,  Theodore  C. 
Walker.  Thonrns  H, 

Jr. 
Wallls.  WUber  B..  Jr. 
Wallschlaeger. 

Michael  J. 
VVaLsh.  Bartholomew 

J.,  Jr. 
Walsh.  Michael  G. 
Walsh.  Victor  T.  C. 
Ward.  Edward  W. 
Warner.  Joseph  S..  IV 
Warnken.  Wayne  L. 
Waters.  Marshal  P..  Ill 
Watkins.  Prince  L. 
Watvon.  Malcolm  M. 
Waylett.  William  J..  Jr 
Weber.  Jerry  A. 

Weddlngton.  Michael 
E. 


MEDICAL   CORPS 

Prank  B.,  Jr.  Konerdlng 


Sullivan.  John  J..  Jr. 
Sullivan.  James  E..  Jr.  .,,  ,\.,     _ 
Sullivan.  Timothy  B.    ^^""e.  Robert  D 
Summers.  Charles  R. 
Sund.  Werner 
Susta.  Stephen  J..  Jr. 
Suydam.  Schuyler  C. 
Svalya.  Phillip"  G 


Swafford.  David  E 
Swall.  Don  T. 
Swanson,  David  M. 
Swlnk.  Harley  H. 
Tamney.  Peter  D. 
Taper.  William  D. 
Tarr.  Edwin  A. 
Taubltz.  Stewart  F. 
Taylor.  Anthony  R. 
Taylor.  Royce  D. 
Taylor.  William  L. 
Temple.  Paul  H. 
Tennies,  Richard  M. 
Therlot.  Glenn  J. 
Thiel.  James  S 


W'eiler.  George  W. 
Wendt.  Donald  E. 
Wentland.  Norman  H 
Westerman.  Charles 

E..  Jr. 
Westfall.  Alan  R. 
Whisenhunt.  Thomas 

R. 
White.  George  E. 
White.  James  W. 
White.  Michael  C 
White.  Ronald  Y. 
Whiting.  William  A 
Whitman.  Riley  H..  II 
Whlttaker.  Ronald  G. 
W'iebelhaus.  Raymond 

J. 
Wiest.  James  H. 
Wiggins.  Edwin  G. 
Wlita.  Marlin  D. 


-T-,,  „  WUkes.  Jerry  W 

Thomason.  George  W.  wiUard.  DavW  A 
Thompson.  Cliff  L.         umho  Tr,.,.^vi.    ^ 
Thompson.Joseph  R.  ^jjlfa^^^^fi;;  ?; 


Thorp.  Michael  J. 
Throndson.  David  L. 
Tieger.  Mark  L. 
Tlmmons.  Thadeus  A 

Jr. 
Tlrado.  William 
Titus.  Dale  N. 
Torok.  Helmut  A. 
Torsiello.  John  B. 
Tourlgny.  Clement  G. 
Tralnor.  Edmund  W. 
Traub.  Carl  P 
Trautweln.  Tom  A. 
Traw.  David  M. 
Treter.  Douglas  E. 
Trione.  William  R. 
Twombly.  James  R. 
Urban.  Jack 
Urban.  Victor  A. 
Urquhart.  Charles  P.. 

Ill 
Utley.  Wallace  R. 
Valetlch.  Frederick  F. 
Valltchka.  Joseph  J. 
Vallee.  Ronald  A. 
Valll.  Allen  A..  Jr, 


Williams.  Richard  S. 
Williams.  Wade  S. 
Williams,  William  F 
■     Jr. 

Willis.  Clifton  F. 
Willis.  Henry  T..  II 
Wilson.  Charlie  K. 
Wilson.  Earl  R..  Jr. 
Wilson.  James  H. 
Wilson.  James  M..  Jr. 
Wilton.  Julian  D. 
Wlmmer.  Ronald  W 
WInfree.  James  R. 
Wlnnard.  David  E. 
Winsko.  Stanley  J..  Jr 
Wlnslow,  Donald  R. 
Winters.  Doyle  E. 
Wiser.  Gary  A. 
■Wolfe.  Donald  A. 
Wood.  John  M. 
Wood.  Robert  M.,  Jr. 
Wood.  Robert  C. 
Woodruff.  Barry  H. 
Wodrum.  Thomas  R. 
Woodward.  George  P.. 
Jr. 


Va^nderwoude.  Thomas^J^j^j^^   ^^^^  ^ 

Vanderwoude,  Thomas^J'^T'",^'""^"  ^  '  " 
g  \ork.  Samuel  A 


Vandrlel.  James  L. 
Vanhoosler.  Michael  E 
Vandhoven.  David  N. 
Vannata.  Michael  R. 
Vanncrson.  Robert  J. 
Vannlce.  Robert  L  ,  Jr. 
Vauglin.  William  C  . 

Ill 
Velie.  Gary  W. 


■i'oung.  Donald  M. 
Young,  John  C, 
'  Young.  Kenneth  L.. 

Jr. 
Young.  Thomas  P. 
Yovlene.  Ronald  J. 
P^acharias.  John  V. 
Zajkowski.  Stanley  J. 
Zaras.  Artie 
Zotter,  James  A. 


Zvonek 

Andrus.  Peter  L 
Barvlck.  Edward  J. 
Bove.  Alfred  A. 
Bowden.  Robert  H.. 

Jr. 
Brophy,  James  J. 
Brown.  Douglas  E. 
Byrd.  John  W. 
Cahlll.  Thomas  G. 
Christen.  Samuel  E. 
Dansak,  Daniel  A. 
Davis,  Barney  M..  Jr. 
Derhagoplan,  Robert 

P. 
DiUard.  Robert  P. 
Dragoo.  Robert  A. 
Florio.  Richard  L. 
Hannlgan.  Edward  V 
Harley.  Earl  H. 
Hendricks.  John  L. 
House,  Charles  M. 
Huddle.  Luther  G.. 
Judman,  Allen  H. 
Kidd.  Charles  E..  Jr 


Karsten  P. 
Kuk.  Dennis  S 
Levy.  Leonard  R. 
Mabry,  Nicholas  K. 
Mader.  Jon  T. 
Malcolm,  Robert  J., 

Jr. 
Martin.  John  S.,  Jr. 
Massey.  Edward  W. 
McCarren,  Peter 
Miller,  Lawrence  H. 
Morant.  Victor  A. 
Nyboer,  Jan  H. 
Posner,  Geoggrey  M. 
Pulliam.  Morris  W. 
Qulnn.  Paul  V. 
Russo.  Raymond  M. 
V.  Slegel,  John  E. 

Vandenberg.  David  L. 
Ward.  James  S. 
Washburn.  Michael  D. 
Jr.Wllson,  Walter  R.,  Jr, 
Zaleskl,  Henry  I. 
Zlrkle,  John  W. 


SUPPLT    COBPS 


Augonls,  Frank  E. 

Babb,  Robert  M.,  Jr. 

Block.  Edgar  D..  Jr. 

Bollam.  Kenneth  A. 

Borst,  Richard  E. 

Bradford.  Charles  E. 

Brainerd.  Robert  P., 
Jr. 

Brlggs,  Robert  J. 

Brush.  William  E. 

Bunten.  David  R. 

Burris.  Gary  M. 

Claar.  Robert  C. 

Dahm.  John  H.,  Jr. 

Davies, 
Christopher  R. 

DeAngells.  Joseph  T., 
Jr. 

Dedera.  Robert  E, 

Delong.  David  L. 

Donahue.  John  R. 

Dore.  David  A. 
Dowley.  Peter  W. 

Duff,  Donald  D. 
Fox,  James  F. 
Foy.  Norman  P. 
Francis.  Paul  J. 
Grant.  Francis  B. 
Gregory.  Douglas  P. 
Grumme.  Ronald  W. 
Hall,  Robert  G 
Harless.  Wayne  H. 
Hollowell.  Walter  E. 
Holshey,  Michael  L. 
Huff,  Howard  W 
Hull,  Lawrence  G. 
Jackson,  Thomas  A.. 

Jr. 
Johnston.  Richard  M. 
Johnston.  William  C 

Jr. 
Jordan.  Joseph  J 
Keller.  Leslie  R. 
Kennedy.  Robert  C 
King.  James  M. 
Maitland.  James  R 
Mangln.  Garrett  N  .  II 
Marshall.  Paul  G. 
Mather.  Samuel  S 


II 
McCameron.  James  D. 


McClintock,  William 

R..  Jr. 
McDanlel.  Hugh  H..  II 

McDonnell,  Brian  L. 

McTavlsh,  Thomas  H. 

Meyer,  Robert  L. 

Mortsolf .  Larry  A. 

Nelson,  Gregg  C. 

Oberacker.  Martin  P. 

Paddack.  Glenn  D. 

Patterson.  Paul  R 

Pitman.  John  J. 

Prawl.  Philip  W. 

Price,  John  W. 

Pulliam.  Nelson  B 

Puzzo.  Dominic  E. 

Rahn.  Stanley  A 

Reis,  Peter  S. 

Reynolds.  Roger  W. 

Rice.  Richard  O 

Richardson.  Daniel  G 

Rieper,  Alan  G. 

Running.  Richard  B. 

Schamp.  Roger  O. 

Schwartz,  Robert  G  . 
Jr. 

Semet,  Robert  J. 

Sherrlll.  Robert  M. 

Shirley.  Joseph  Q. 

Slegel.  Gary 

Stack.  Robert  C. 

Stalker.  Donald  J 

Stiles,  Edwin  P. 

Stohlmann.  John  C. 

Stolark.  Edward  J. 

Strack.  Beetem  H..  Jr. 

Sutherland.  Michael 

T. 
Sutton.  Richard  A. 
Swltzer,  Harry  A. 
Tareila.  Raymond  F. 
Turczyn.  Thomas  J. 
Walker.  Paul  E. 
Watts.  James  T. 
Welch.  Donald  S. 

Whan.  Geoffrey  B. 
Winter.  Wilburn  J.. 

Jr. 
Wood.  Daniel  A. 


CHAPIAIN    CORPS 


Bonn.  Burton  L. 
Bradshaw.  Jack  R. 
Brock.  Jerome  W. 
Bullock.  James  M. 
Burbank.  John  R 
Clark.  Robert  E. 
Connelly.  Albert  P., 

m. 

Eittrelm,  Kinley  O. 
Elliott.  Charles  K. 
Evans,  Edward  E. 
Hankins,  Charles  O. 


Hlnton.  Von  J. 
Jones,  Thomas  L, 
Koch,  Walter  P. 
Leltze,  Walter  E  ,  Jr. 
Markert  Leo  F. 
May.  William  R. 
McClure.  Phillip  W 
McConnell.  Larry  A 
McCraven,  Franklin  M 
McPherson.  Raymond 

Q. 
Oyler.  Q«orge  F. 
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Pauling.  Randall  D       Underbill.  Douglas  V. 


•,n_^,nn         A  11 


Kluck,  Robert  A. 


Nelson.  Stephen  L. 
Pains.  Donald  A. 


John  S.  Martin.  Jr..  of  New  York,  to  be  US. 
attorney   for   the   southern   district   of   New 


May  9,  1980 
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Brig.  Gen   Bernhard  Theodore  Mltiemeyer.     5231.   for   appointment   while   so   serving   as     A.  Murdock,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Eu- 

lQ.S_L'fi-fl404       Mpdlpftl     Corns      Arinv     iif     t  hp       loliows;  irona    a     l<itt,^v,      i-      .„   v»^   i._... 
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PauUng.  Randall  D 
Rock.  Stanley  A 
Spellman.  John  P 
Turnbow.  Howard  R 


Underbill,  Douglas  V 
Waterson.  Allan  F. 
Whltesldes.  James  D. 
Will.  William  A  .  Jr. 


CIVIL   ENGINEER  CORPS 


Anderson.  Henry  R 
Bailey,  Robert  N. 
Bevllacqua.  .Albert  E. 
Biggers.  Ralph  L  .  Jr. 
Branch.  Thomas  L. 
Christian,  Paul  J 
Daniels.  Terry  P 
Dutsch.  Thomas  W 
Eddins.  Rufus  O  ,  Jr 
Evans.  Frank  C 
Ewers.  James  J 
Gross.  Thomas  J 
Haefner.  James  .A 
Hanf.  William  F 
Harman.  Joe  H 
Hedley.  John  R 
Hennings.  Louis 

W..  in 
Heronen.  Daniel  J. 


Hubbs.  Gerald  G. 
Kenny,  Louis  A. 
Kienow,  Paul  E. 
Long,  Noah  H.,  Jr. 
MacNaughton. 

Louis  D. 
Mettke.  Winston  D. 
Poling,  Russell  L..  Jr. 
Riddell.  Gerald  D. 
Sargent.  Delon  D. 
Smith,  Dwight  G. 
Smith,  Ewart  D. 
Snyder.  Wayne  C. 
Tamarlbuchl, 

Satoru 
Turley.  Arthur  J. 
TuthlU,  William  L. 
Ward.  Roderlc  C. 


Kluck,  Robert  A. 
Kommer,  Dennis  D. 
Larson,  Jeffrey  F. 
Lebold.  Robert  C. 
Maddox,  Don  C. 
Manthei.  Barnard  M. 
Marls,  Alan  H. 
Maurovich.  Thomas 

J, 
Meyer,  Kenneth  T. 
Miller,  Steven  D. 
Musser.  James  R. 
Neal.  JohnC.  Jr. 


JUDGE    ADVOCATES    GENERAL'S     CORPS 


.\lbrecht.  William  E. 

-Arbuckle,  David  L. 

Barr.  William  S. 

Bell.  Robert  L. 

Blgler.  John  E.,  Jr. 

Bleveans.  John  A 

Bxirson,  John  H 

Callahan,  James  B. 

Campbell,  Lawrence 
W. 

Carter.  Norman 

M.,  Jr. 
Cerrone,  George 

J..  Jr. 
Cherr>-.  Donald  G 
Cuneo.  James  B. 
Currie.  Lauxln  C. 
Cusick.  Robert  I ,  Jr 
Cust;3,  Douglass  L. 
Dickinson.  Ronald  C 
Dupuis.  Charles  T 
Ennls.  Charles  W 
Ewan.  William.  K 
Farmer.  Michael  K. 
Flood.  Kevin  P 
Foote.  Douglas  D. 
Prank.  Peter  M 


Martens.  Richard  L. 
McCoUum.  Ira  W.,  Jr. 
McCrorj',  John  W. 
McMichael,  Jack  R. 
Mick,  Robert  L. 
Molans,  James  A 
MuUins.  Ralph  W. 
Murdaugh. 

William  J.,  Jr. 
Neely.  Charles  B.,  Jr. 
O'Connor.  James  J 
Perkins,  John  R.,  Ill 
Peterson.  Steven  D. 
Poch.  Thomas  B. 
Quinn.  Joseph  T. 
Radford.  William  R. 
Reite,  Charles  D. 
Richardson,  Delroy  M 
Rose,  William  S, 
Ross,  Edward  M. 
Rubin.  Edwin  R. 
Rutland    Roy.  Ill 
Schmitz.  Dennis  R 
Schnabel.  Laurence  H. 
Secor.  William  F. 
Shearin.  Ronald  V. 
Smith,  Lee  M. 


Frledefcere.  William  H.  Stageberg.  Roger  V. 
Puller.  Robert  A.  Stein.  William  D. 

Fuller.  Robert  G  .  Jr.  Stella.  Daniel  F. 
George.  Thomas  W.      Stephens.  Richard  H. 
Gerard.  Kenneth  J.      Strong,  Fred  C. 
Glassman.  Stephen  C.Sullivan,  Paul  M. 
Golub.  Howard  V  Tesler.  Roy 

Haberlach.  William  p.Tomlin.  James  M. 
Hagemelster.  Daniel     Tucker.  James  B. 

R.  Vanarsdale.  Herbert. 

Hammer.  Robert  S  II 

Hennlng,  John  F  .  Jr.  Vanwye.  Harlan  E.,  'XI 


Hesa.  John  L. 
Hutto.  Robert  E 
Xeo,  Louis  D 
Infante.  Edward  \ 
frvln.  Alexander  M. 
Jaudes.  Richard  E. 
Kanninen.  Michael  L 
Ludwick.  Steven  W 
Mallett.  Donald  A 


Waterman. 

Kenneth  M 
Welch.  David  D. 
W'erner.  Robert  B. 
Wimpfhelmer. 

Michael  C. 
Wynn.  Robert  A 
Wysockl.  Gerald  S. 
Zirkle  James  W. 


DENTAL    CORPS 


Ahlln.  JefTrey  H 
Antollnl.  Anthony  P 
Argruelles.  John  C 
Bokmever.  Timothy 

J. 
Brumfiel.  Robert  W  . 

Jr. 
Chrispens.  John  B. 
Clausen.  Donald  J 
Colbert,  Earl  J. 
Deshazo.  John  W 
Dlbona.  Lawrence  B 
Porgeng.  Thomas  J 
Fulp.  James  F.,  Jr 
GaKiana,  Robert  E. 


Gilsdorf ,  James  H. 
Goetsch.  Eugene  R. 
Griffin.  Charles  R.. 

Jr- 
Hamllton.  Jack  N. 
Herl.son.  Mark  C. 
Hertzberg.  Stephen 

R. 
Hook,  Stephen  H. 
Hubbard.  Thomas 

M.  Jr. 
Hudson.  John  I. 
Jack.  James.  Jr. 
Jaspers.  Mark  T. 
Kelly.  James  C. 


Nelson,  Stephen  L. 
Palus,  Donald  A 
Pralle,  Patrick  M 
Reynolds,  Gerald  M 
Scott,  Herman  D. 
Soteres.  James  S 
Stelner,  Joseph 
Strohmyer,  Harry  A 
Stutz.  Andrew  C 
Wohlwend.  James  H 
Word,  Leonldas  D.. 

Jr. 
Zeno.  Allan  S. 


MEDICAL    SERVICE    CORPS 


Nalewaik.  Robert  P. 
Pock.  Arnold 
Randall.  Herbert  D  , 

in 

Smith,  John  P. 
Stasiak,  Roger  S. 
Stehly.  David  N. 
Stephenson,  Norman 

L. 
Walker,  Crayton  C. 
Walsh,  Stanley  E. 


Bourne.  John  R. 
Brabant,  Peter  J, 
Haberkorn.  Susan  B. 
Ivory.  Thomas  M.,  Ill 
Johnson.  Ralph  R.. 

Jr. 
Lyon,  James  P. 
Mast,  Harold  J. 
Mc  Fadden.  Glennon 

K. 
Miles.  Donald  O. 
Mullln,  Michael  D. 

NXIHSE    CORPS 

Arends,  Bernadette  R  Kohn,  Dorothy  A. 

Brown.  Mary  J.  Lajole.  Ellen  M. 

Caruso,  Mary  E,  Meyer.  James  P. 
Cosgrove,  Rosemary  F.  Miller,  Susan  S. 

Cummins,  Joan  Moore,  Alice  R.  S. 

Grady,  Elizabeth  M.  Obanlon,  Lois 

Hodges,  Elizabeth  C.  Seitz.  Karen  D. 

Hornsby,  Eva  M.  Stairs,  Mary  A. 

Judas,  Janet  I.  Stutz,  Florence  J. 

Klose,  Frieda  V.  Tracy,  Madeline  A. 

The  following-named  women  commanders 
of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  perma- 
nent promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in 
the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  5911  and  5912,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

Bonwell,  Walterlne  B. 

Gregory,  Martha  J. 

The  following-named  women  lieutenant 
commanders  of  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander  in  the  line,  pursuant  to  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  5911  and  5912, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
by  law: 

Glbfrled,  Carolyn  J.       Maddy.  Janet  M. 
Jenkins,  Alyce  M.  Mills,  Lynda  P. 

Jones,  Jeanne  R.  Ross.  Evelyn  M. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive   nominations   confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1980: 
National   Railroad    Passenger    Corporation 

M.  Athalle  Range,  of  Florida,  to  be  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for  a  term 
expiring  July  18,  1981. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  for 
terms  expiring  July  18,  1982: 

James  R.  Mills,  of  California 

Frank  H.  Neel.  of  Georgia. 

Department   of   Justice 

Henry  S.  Dogln.  of  New  York,  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Re- 
search, and  Statistics. 

Homer  P.  Broome,  Jr.,  of  California,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration. 

Raymond  L.  Acosta,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  be 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Puerto  Rico 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  Saul  Edwards,  of  Virginia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  western  district  of  Virginia 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Thomas  Edward  Delahanty  II,  of  Maine,  to 
be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  district  of  Maine  for 
the  term  of  4  years. 


John  S.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to  be  US 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

James  R.  Lalloon.  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  southern  district  of  Califor- 
nia for  the  term  of  4  years. 

John  W.  Spurrier,  of  Maryland,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  district  of  Maiyland  for  the 
term  of  4  years. 

department  of  commerce 

Margaret  Muth  Laurence,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks. 

department  op  transportation 

Thomas  George  Allison,  of  Washington,  to 
be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

IN  THE  COAST  GUARD 

The  following  officer  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral : 

Frederick  P.  Schubert. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

THE   judiciary 

Odell  Horton.  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee. 

John  T.  Nixon,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Norma  Holloway  Johnson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

IN  THE  air  force 

Lt.  Gen.  Howard  M.  Lane.  U.S.  Air  Force 
(age  56).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  la)  of  sec- 
tion 8066.  in  the  grade  as  follows: 

To    be    lieutenant    general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Charles  C.  Blanton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FR.  US,  Air  Force. 

Lt.  Gen,  Abbott  C.  Greenleaf.  U.S.'  Air 
Force  (age  53) .  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  8962. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen  Howard  W,  Leaf.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  8066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8066.  in  grade  as  follows: 
To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen,  Richard  L,  Lawson,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
US.  Air  Force. 

In   the   Army 

The  foUowlns-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officers  for  temnorarv  appointment 
m  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3442 
and  3447 : 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.   Floyd   Wilmer   Baker,    515-18- 
8923.    Medical    Corps.    Army    of    the    United 
States  (colonel.  U.S.  Army). 
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Brig.  Gen.  Bernhard  Theodore  Mittemeyer. 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (colonel,  U.S.  Army). 

Brig.  Gen.  Quinn  Henderson  Becker,  491- 
28-4j64,  Medical  Corps,  Army  of  the  United 
States  icolonel,  U.S.  Army). 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col  Robert  Thomas  Cutting,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Guthrie  Lewis  Turner,  Jr.,  577^6-3139, 
Medical  Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Chester  Lawrence  Ward,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Medical  Corps.  U.S   Army, 

The  following-named  Army  Medical  De- 
partment officer  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  to  the  t;rade  indicated,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
sections  3284  and  3306 : 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Floyd    Wilmer   Baker.    515-18- 
8923.    Medical    Corps,    Army    of    the    United 
Stales  (Colonel.  US,  Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  la)  of  section 
306t;,  in  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   Paul   Francis   Gorman.   034-12- 

6940.  US,  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  lists  in  grades  indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 

section  3962: 

7"o  be  general 
Gen.  William  Allen  Knowlton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

(age  59),  Army  of  the  United  States  i  major 

general,  U.S.  Army) . 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  Quint  Henlon.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(cge  57),  Army  of  the  United  States  i major 
general.  U.S,  Army), 

Lt.  Gen,  Robert  Carter  McAIister.  404-16- 
6944  I  age  56).  Army  of  the  United  States 
(major  general,  US.  .Ajmy). 

Lt,    Gen    John   Woodland   Morris.   219-07- 
4387    (age    56),    Army   of   the    United   States 
(major  general,  US.  Army)  , 
In   the   Navy 

Adm  Harold  E.  Shear,  U.S.  Navy  (age  61). 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  5233- 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 


5231,   for   appointment    while   so   serving   as 
toliows: 

To  be  Vice  Admiral 

Rear  Admiral  James  R.  Sanderson,  U.S. 
Navy 

Ihe  following  temporary  flag  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  lor  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  rear  admiral,  pursuant  to  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sections  0/80,  5781  and 
5791: 

LINE 

John  G.  Wissler  John  B.  Mooney.  Jr. 

Glenwood  Clark,  Jr,      James  B.  Busey  IV 
William  E.  McGarrah,  Lawrence  Burkhardt 


Jr. 


Ill 

William  C.  Neel 

Walter  M.  Locke 

Donald  S.  Jones 

Joseph  P.  Fnck 


Richard  A.  Miller 

Milton  J.  Schultz.  Jr. 

Louis  R.  Sarosdy 

Robert  B.  duller 

Joseph  B.  Wilkinson,    Louis  A.  Williams 

Jr.  Richard  A.  Martini 

Charles  E.  Gurney  III  Powell  F,  Carter.  Jr. 
Richard  K.  Fontaine    Harrv  C.  Schrader,  Jr. 


Wayne  D   Boden- 

steiner 
Joseph  J.  Barth,  Jr. 
Stanley  G.  Catola 


Frank  C,  Collins.  Jr 

James  E.  Service 

Frederick  W.  Kelley 

Peter  C.  Conrad 

Dempster  M.  Jackson  Richard  T.  Gaskill 

James  A.  Lyons,  Jr. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Roger  F.  Milnes 
George  E.  Gorsuch 
Eustine  P.  Ruccl 

SUPPLY     CORPS 

Duncan  P.  McGUllvary 
Richard  E.  Curtis 

CHAPLAIN     CORPS 

Nell  M.  Stevenson 

CIVIL     ENGINEER     CORPS 

Paul  R.  Gates 

DENTAL     CORPS 

James  D.  Enoch 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joseph 
A.  Accardo.  Jr,.  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Waldemar  Zukauskas.  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  March  26,  1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ralph  E. 
Bradford.  Jr  .  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Wil- 
liam E.  Riecken.  Jr..  to  be  colonel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
on  April  8.  1980.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on   .April   15.   1980. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Robert 
F.  Aaron.  Jr  .  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and  end- 
ing Robert  J,  Zettel,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
w-bich  nominations  were  recelvei  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  April  14.  1980.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  .April  15.  1980 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Kenneth 


A.  Murdock,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Eu- 
gene A.  Batch,  Jr.,  to  be  lieuienani  coionel. 
which  nominativjns  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  23.  1980. 

In  the  Abmt 

Army  nominations  beginning  James  R. 
Golden,  to  be  permanent  proiessor.  U.S. 
Military  Academy,  ana  enalng  Carol  M. 
\vright.  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  26.  1980. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Brian  J, 
.Adams,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  and  ending 
John  T.  Zoccola.  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  April  3.  1980.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  April  15,  1980. 
In  the  Navt 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Dean  S.  Na- 
kayama,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  Kenneth  D.  Brown,  to  be  ensign. 
Which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoNCRESbioNAL 
Record  on  March  26,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Josef  W. 
Christ,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  George  J. 
Tyson,  Jr.,  to  be  commander,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
March  28,  1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Timothy 
James  Allega,  to  be  lieutenant  commander, 
and  ending  Patricia  Ellard  Willhelm.  to  be 
lieutenant  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  Congressional  Record  on  April  16, 
1980. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  William 
Broughton,  to  be  commander,  and  ending 
Linda  E.  Wargo,  to  be  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  on 
April  14.  1980.  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on   April    15.   1980 

Navy  nominations  beginning  JefTrey  R. 
Abel,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Charles  A. 
Wilson,  to  be  commander,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Concres.<»ional  Record  on 
April  21.  1980 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Ter- 
ry L.  Armstrong,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  and 
ending  Raymond  R.  Yinger  III.  to  be  first 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  April  2,  1980.       * 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  John 
B  Airola.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Gall  M 
Reals,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomlnatloiiE 
were  received  by  the  Senate  on  April  8.  1980, 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Rzcosd 
on  April  15.  1980. 
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NEW  SOVIET  THREAT  OP 
EXPANSION 


stable  Israel.  Why  in  the  world  we  want 
to  lose  what  friends  we  have,  I  do  not 


COW  CREEK  INDIAN  CLAIMS 


\Mj-     ttt^att       »#- 
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The  House  met  at   12   o'clock  noon. 

The     Chaplain.    Rev.     James    David 

Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer; 

Make  a  joyful  noise  to  God,  all  the 
Earth:  sing  the  glory  of  His  name:  give 
to  Him  glorious  praise. — Psalms  66:  1,  2. 

O  God,  King  of  creation  and  Lord  of 
our  lives,  we  ?ive  thanks  for  all  the 
blessings  that  are  ours.  Help  us  not  to 
forget  Your  daily  presence  and  the  op- 
portunities we  have  to  be  faithful  to  our 
calling.  Even  as  we  praise  You  for  Your 
bounty  to  us.  we  remember  those  who 
have  great  need — the  hostages,  those 
who  suffer  violence  and  pain,  and  those 
who  must  face  this  day  alone.  Protect, 
comfort,  and  encourage  all  Your  people 
that  we  may  live  and  serve  to  Your 
glory  and  honor.  Amen 


Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Conference,  to  be  held  in  San  Die- 
go. Calif..  May  23-27.  1980. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title; 

H  Con  Res.  279  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  the  printing  of  a  revised  edition 
of  "Our  American  Government"  as  a  House 
document 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title; 

H  Con  Res  95  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  brochure 
entitled  "How  Our  Laws  Are  Made." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested; 

S.  2320  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  the 
programs  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards. Including  certain  special  statutory  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2648  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1981 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  President,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers, pursuant  to  Public  Law  86-42.  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Dtrkin  and  Mr.  McClure  to 
attend,  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  the 


IMPACT  ON  ARKANSAS  OF  FORCED 
EMIGRATION  OF  CUBAN  CRIM- 
INALS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
news  of  Cuban  criminals  being  forced 
at  gimpoint  to  board  refugee  boats 
bound  for  Florida  is  being  felt  in  Arkan- 
sas. On  Friday  I  learned  of  the  Cuban 
commandeering  of  the  British  salvage 
tug  Dr.  Daniels,  where  14  busloads  of 
criminals  were  boarded  at  gunpoint 
onto  the  tug.  Carl  SchoUer  and  Capt. 
Leapold  Suresca  were  among  eyewit- 
nesses to  the  incident.  Some  of  the  crim- 
inals were  observed  to  be  handcuffed 
prior  to  boarding. 

Today,  I  learned  that  one  of  the 
Cuban  refugees  was  identified  as  a  sky- 
jacker and  dangerous  criminal.  I  am  di- 
rectly involved  when  some  of  these 
criminals  may  be  transferred  to  Fort 
Chaffee,  Ark.,  for  processing  and  relo- 
cation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  concern  that 
for  all  of  the  compassion  with  which  this 
country  is  providing  sanctuary  for 
Cuban  refugees,  we  give  proper  consid- 
eration to  the  winnowing  out  of  crim- 
inals, mental  patients,  Castro  agents, 
and  provocateurs  who  might  prey  upon 
innocent  Americans. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  call- 
ing upon  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and  other  Federal  agen- 
cies to  provide  immediate  information  on 
the  security  screening  being  used,  in 
order  to  classify  and  dispose  of  these 
criminals  so  that  we  may  protect  honest, 
decent  American  citizens  from  the  harm 
that  they  may  Inflict  on  our  society. 

Admittedly,  the  saga  of  the  Cuban  ref- 
ugee seeking  freedom  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  communism  is  one  of  the  great 
tragedies  of  the  20th  century.  However, 
my  first  obligation  is  to  American  citi- 
zens. Therefore.  I  believe  that  the  Cuban 
refugees  must  remain  in  Federal  custody 
until  positive  identification  has  been 
established. 


Journal  exposes  the  supposedly  balanced 
budget  which  this  House  passed  last 
week  for  what  it  is;  An  election  year 
sham. 

I  cannot  believe  that  there  is  a  Mem- 
ber in  this  Chamber  today  who  honestly 
believes  that  the  budget  we  passed  will 
stay  balanced  by  the  time  we  consider 
the  second  budget  re.solution  this  fall. 

Yet  how  many  Members  will  brag  to 
their  constituents  this  fall  that  they  are 
fiscally  responsible  because  they  voted  for 
a  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason  this 
budget  is  even  balanced  on  paper  today 
is  because  of  more  than  $80  billion  in 
increased  taxes  levied  on  the  American 
people — increased  taxes  and  some  pretty 
fancy  fiddling  with  the  figures. 

This  budget  is  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 
It  does  nothing  to  alter  the  policies  that 
the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
have  pursued  for  the  past  25  years;  Tax- 
ing and  spending  the  American  people 
into  bankruptcy. 

And  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amaz- 
ing to  me  how  the  majority  of  this 
House,  which  is  so  fragmented  when  it 
comes  to  the  Nation's  important  busi- 
ness, can  suddenly  band  together  to  per- 
petrate such  a  hoax  on  the  American 
people. 


SUPPOSEDLY  BALANCED  BUDGET  IS 
AN  ELECTION  '^T:AR  SHAM 

<Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  jig 
is  up  In  today's  editorial,  the  Wall  Street 


CRITICS  OF  BALANCED  BUDGET 
SHOULD  HELP  KEEP  BUDGET 
BALANCED 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.* 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
shocked,  surprised  and  deeply  dis- 
appointed in  the  remarks  just  uttered 
on  this  floor  accusing  thase  of  us  who, 
in  good  faith,  presented  to  this  House 
and  led  the  House  to  the  adoption  of  a 
balanced  budget,  of  bad  faith.  And  now 
the  gentlemen  on  my  left  seem  so  dis- 
appointed that  the  Democratic  major- 
ity has  had  the  fiscal  responsibility  to 
balance  the  budget  that  they  are  fall- 
ing over  themselves  in  a  false  effort,  a 
vain  effort.  I  might  add.  to  try  to  pre- 
tend that  it  is  not  balanced.  It  is  not 
only  balanced,  it  has  a  $2  billion  sur- 
plus. It  not  only  has  a  $2  billion  sur- 
plus, it  has  a  $10 '2  billion  cushion 
against  contingencies. 

And  now.  if  the  gentleman  is  so  vainly 
determined  to  try  to  establish  that  the 
majority  is  incapable  of  balancing  the 
budget.  I  would  recommend  that  in- 
stead of  voting  against  the  balanced 
budget  resolution  and  instead  of  trying 
to  discredit  the  work  of  this  House,  he 
pitch  in  and  try  to  help  us  keep  the 
budget  in  balance. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


NEW  SOVIET  THREAT  OP 
EXPANSION 


(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Chairman 
Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet  Union  stated  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  New  Times 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  the  right  and 
the  duty  to  help  Communists  dig  them- 
selves in  to  power  in  countries  outside 
of  the  established  borders  of  the  Com- 
munist world,  as  well  as  use  armed  force 
to  keep  existing  Communist  regimes  in 
power  in  the  world.  This  should  frighten 
everybody  in  America.  The  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Afghanistan  has  brought  the 
Soviets  within  striking  distance  of  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz.  and  the  Soviets,  with 
their  running  short  ol  oil.  in  this  newly 
announced  hostile  Commimist  invective, 
are  a  direct  threat  not  only  to  ourselves 
but  to  all  of  our  European  allies  who 
get  the  majority  of  their  oil  from  the 
Middle  East,  including  our  ally  Japan 
in  Asia. 
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It  is  obviously  time  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  press  for  a  formal  joint  agree- 
ment with  European  countries  and  with 
Japan  to  boycott  all  high-technology  ex- 
perts and  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
v.'hich  enables  the  Kremlin  to  imple- 
ment its  global  program  of  revolutionary 
Communist  expansion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
vital  urgency,  and  requires  firm  un- 
equivocal leadership  from  the  President. 
the  State  Department,  and  Congress. 


WHY  RISK  THE  GOOD  WILL  OF  OUR 
ALLIES 

I  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tonight  Public  Broadcasting  is  going  to 
present  a  TV  show  which  is  a  most  un- 
fortunate presentation.  The  Arab  world 
objects  to  this  show. 

In  fact,  when  they  ran  this  produc- 
tion on  the  Great  Britain  TV  system,  the 
Saudis  returned  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor to  London.  They  literally  sent  him 
home. 

Now  since  the  Saudis  do  not  like  It, 
and  Egypt  does  not  like  it,  I  wonder  why 
in  the  name  of  good  taste  our  TV  sta- 
tions are  putting  that  show  on  the  air 
tonight. 

I  called  the  manager  of  our  local  sta- 
tion in  Dallas,  and  he  was  not  available. 
He  was  out  of  the  city.  I  called  Mr.  Flem- 
ming  here.  I  called  Mr.  Grossman.  They 
are  both  out  of  the  office  and  not  avail- 
able. I  do  not  know  who  is  available~or 
who  knows  what  is  going  on.  but  the 
show  is  committed.  It  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate experience.  We  do  not  have  many 
friends  in  this  world.  Saudi  Arabia  and 
Egypt  have  been  the  stabilizing  media- 
tion force  in  the  Middle  East.  We  need  a 


stable  Israel.  Why  in  the  world  we  want 
to  lose  what  friends  we  have,  I  do  not 
understand. 


UNITED  STATES  SHOULD  SUPPORT 
CUBAN  REFUGEES 

I  Mr.  S"V^MS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over  20 
years  now.  the  elite,  eastern  establish- 
ment has  been  informing  us  that  revolu- 
tionary Cuba  has  become  the  land  of 
noble  ideas,  freedom,  and  equality.  And 
yet.  we  have  been  and  are  currently  wit- 
nessing thousands  of  Cubans  dropping 
everything  and  running  for  the  nearest 
boat,  leaving  their  land  of  happy  cane 
cutters,  milk  and  honey,  and  revolu- 
t-onary  song.  The  Marxist  experiment  in 
Cuba  has  not  eliminated  all  of  the  sup- 
posed ills  of  a  capitalistic  society.  Cuba  is 
still  an  island  of  sugar  and  slavery  and 
that  type  of  regressive  society  is  quickly 
spreading. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  the  United 
States  to  change  its  enlightened  and 
progressive  posture  toward  the  cancer 
that  exists  to  the  south  of  us  and  not 
only  encourage  but  actively  support  the 
Cuban  refugees  that  are  fleeing  into  this 
country  in  their  efforts  to  regain  their 
homeland. 

Russian  communism  and  Castroism 
are  a  cancer  of  history,  and  a  cancer 
with  which  the  United  States  cannot 
coexist  in  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
much  less  the  world.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  quite  clearly  invaded  our  sphere  of 
influence,  violating  the  principles  set 
down  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  not  only  outlines  our  sphere 
of  influence  but  it  also  carries  with  it 
the  responsibility  of  this  Government  to 
protect  and  insure  that  freedom  exists  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Through  the  Soviet  outpost  in  Cuba, 
the  Soviets  have  been  able  to  expand 
their  sphere  of  influence  into  nearly  all  of 
Central  America.  If  the  United  States 
does  not  act  to  assist  those  fleeing 
Cubans  exercising  their  right  to  vote 
with  their  feet,  we  will  be  providing 
refuge  not  only  to  a  few  thousand  Cubans 
but.  eventually,  to  millions  of  Mexicans 
fleeing  into  the  safety  of  our  borders. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Danielson  I .  Pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  clause  3(b)  of  rule  XXVII  and  clause 
5'b)  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings  to- 
day on  each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  each  question  of  passing  bills  or 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday.  May  13. 1980. 


COW  CREEK  INDIAN  CLAIMS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
biU  (S.  668  >  to  permit  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 
to  file  with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  any 
claim  such  band  could  have  flled  with 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under 
the  act  of  August  13.  1946  '60  Stat 
1049). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

S    668 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  not- 
withstanding the  time  limitations  of  sec- 
tions 2401  and  2501  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  of  section  12  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  create  an  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission to  provide  for  the  fxjwers.  duties, 
and  functions  thereof,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  13.  1946  (25  U.S.C. 
70a),  hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  "Act  of  August  13.  1946".  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion to  consider  any  claim  filed  by  the  Cow 
Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians 
within  Ave  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  respecting  any  matter  for 
which  a  claim  could  have  been  filed  by  such 
band  with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
under  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August  13. 
1946,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  Octot)er  27. 
1974   (25  use    70a). 

Sec.  2  In  determining  the  amount  to  be 
awarded  in  any  action  imder  this  Act.  the 
Court  of  Claims  shall  make  appropriate  de- 
ductions for  all  payments  made  by  the 
United  states  on  any  claim  for  which  an 
action  Is  brought  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and 
for  all  other  oHsel£.  counterclaims,  and  de- 
mands that  would  be  permitted  to  be  made 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  under  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
August  13.  1946.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
October  27,  1974  (25  US  C  70a).  If  the  claim 
were  to  be  determined  by  such  Commission 

Sec.  3.  The  Court  of  Claims  may  award  to 
any  prevailing  party,  other  than  the  United 
States.  In  any  action  under  this  Act  costs  of 
suit  and  reasonable  attorneys'  fees  Tlie  fees 
of  such  attorney  or  attorneys  for  all  services 
rendered  In  prosecuting  the  claim  In  ques- 
tion, wliether  before  the  court  or  otherwise, 
shall,  unless  the  amount  of  such  fees  Is 
stipulated  in  the  approved  contract  between 
the  attorney  or  attorneys  and  the  claimant. 
be  fixed  by  the  court  at  such  amount  as  the 
court,  in  accordance  with  standards  obtain- 
ing for  prosecuting  similar  contingent  claims 
In  courts  of  law.  finds  to  be  adequate  com- 
pensation for  .services  rendered  and  results 
obtained,  considering  the  contingent  nature 
of  the  case,  plus  all  reasonable  expenses  in- 
curred In  the  prosecution  of  the  claim,  but 
the  amount  so  fixed  by  the  court,  exclusive 
of  reimbursements  for  actual  expenses,  shall 
not  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  re- 
covered In  such  cases 

Sec.  4  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term  "Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe 
of  Indians"  means  the  group  of  persons 
descended  from  persons  considered  members 
of  such  band  for  purposes  of  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  such  band  and  the  United 
States  on  September  19  1853  (10  Stat  1027), 
as  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  April  12  1854, 
except  that  such  group  shall  not  Include  any 
person,  or  the  descendant  of  any  person,  who 
shared  In  the  distribution  of  funds  under  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  termi- 
nation of  Federal  supervision  over  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of  Indians  located 
in  the  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Individual 
members  thereof,  and  for  other   purposes". 
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approved   August    13,   1954    (25  U.S.C.  564  et 
<;ea  i     or  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 


Cow  Creek  Band  never  received  notice  of 
fVm   aviotci,r,no   r\f   tVip   Primmi <;sinn    or   of 


bility  to  provide  notice  to  the  tribes  of 
their  right  to  file  claims,  the  Cow  Creeks' 
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Education  Provisions  Act  for  the  safeguard- 
ing  of    that    authority,    has   reviewed    such 


missioner  of  Education  even  acknowl- 
edged that  fact  in  the  appendix  to  the 


IS  conflict  with  the  law  as  is  proposed  in 
these  regulations. 
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approved  August  13.  1954  (25  U.S.C.  564  et 
seq  ).  or  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
provide  lor  the  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision over  the  property  of  certain  tribes  and 
bands  of  Indians  located  in  western  Oregon 
and  the  Individual  members  thereof,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  13.  1954  (25 
use.  691  et  seq  ) 

(b)  In  any  proceeding  under  this  Act.  the 
Council  of  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  Ump- 
qua  Tribe  of  Indiana,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion incorporated  in  the  State  of  Oregon, 
shall  be  considered  to  be  the  governing  body 
of  such  band. 

Sec  5.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 4.  1963  (77  Stat  301).  Shall  be  ap- 
plicable with  respect  to  any  claim  filed  by 
the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  the  TJmpqua  Tribe  of 
Indians  with  the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant 
to  this  Act  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  if  such  claim  were  pending 
before  ihe  Indian  Claims  Commission 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall  I  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr. 
Lagomarsino  )  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  UdalD  . 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  668  authorizes  the 
Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians  of 
Oregon  to  file  certain  claims  they  have 
against  the  United  States  with  the  Court 
of  Claims. 

These  claims  are  based  upon  a  treaty 
entered  into  by  the  Cow  Creek  Band  with 
the  United  States  in  1853.  In  this  treaty. 
the  band  ceded  to  the  United  States  800 
square  miles  of  its  aboriginal  lands  in  re- 
turn for  a  promise  by  the  United  States 
of  a  reservation  and  a  payment  of  $12,- 
000  in  20  installments. 

The  history  of  the  U.S.  failure  to  fulfill 
the  promise  is  set  out  in  the  committee's 
report.  Briefly,  however,  while  the 
United  States  took  the  800  square  miles, 
they  never  established  a  reservation  for 
the  band  and  paid  most  of  the  inade- 
quate consideration  to  Indians  who  were 
not  members  of  the  band  and  not  en- 
titled to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cow  Creek  Band  was 
not  negligent  in  seeking  a  remedy  to 
their  grievance  against  the  United 
States.  In  the  68th  through  72d  Con- 
gress, legislation  was  introduced  to  per- 
mit them  to  file  their  claims. 

In  1946.  Congress  established  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  to  hear  and  de- 
cide claims  of  Indian  tribes  against  the 
United  States.  Tribes  were  given  5  years 
in  which  to  file  any  pre- 1946  claim 
against  the  United  States  or  have  such 
claim  barred.  Section  13  of  the  act  re- 
quired the  Commission  to  send  written 
notice  to  every  head  of  identifiable  tribe 
or  band.  In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  as  trustee  for  Indian  tribes, 
had  a  responsibility  to  advise  and  assist 
tribes  in  availing  themselves  of  this 
opportunity. 
The  record  shows,  however,  that  the 


Cow  Creek  Band  never  received  notice  of 
the  existence  of  the  Commission  or  of 
their  right  to  file  the  claim  they  had  pur- 
sued for  so  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  felt  that 
the  Cow  Creek  request  was  sufficiently 
unique  in  its  circumstances  to  warrant  a 
waiver  of  the  hmitation  on  filing  such 
claims  contained  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act. 

I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  668. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  waive  the 
statute  of  limitations  in  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  1946  to  permit 
the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Indians 
to  file  its  claims  against  the  United  States 
in  the  court  of  claims.  The  court  would 
consider  the  claims  as  if  they  had  been 
timely  filed  before  the  now-defunct 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  Cow  Creeks  are  a  small  band  of 
Indians  who  reside  in  and  around  Can- 
yonville.  Ore.  The  band  contends  that  it 
did  not  file  any  claims  with  the  Claims 
Commission  simply  because  they  were  not 
made  aware  of  its  existence  or  their 
right  to  file.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  agency  that  was  legally  re- 
sponsible for  notifying  all  tribes  and 
bands  about  the  Commission  and  the 
deadline  for  filing  claims,  has  said  it  has 
no  evidence  of  ever  having  notified  the 
band. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
Department  siiould  have  been  aware  of 
the  Cow  Creeks'  existence  as  a  separate 
entity  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
named  in  at  least  five  different  bills 
introduced  in  Congress  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's  to  permit  certain  Oregon  tribes  to 
file  claims  against  the  United  States  in 
the  court  of  claims.  Congress  even 
passed  one  such  bill,  in  1932.  only  to 
have  it  vetoed  by  President  Hoover  on 
grounds  that  the  United  States  could 
not  afford  to  pay  successful  claimants. 
Given  this  history  of  efforts  to  obtain  a 
day  in  court,  the  Cow  Creeks'  assertion 
that  they  would  have  filed  claims  with 
the  Claims  Commission,  had  they  known 
about  it,  is  entirely  plausible.  The  ques- 
tion posed  by  S,  668.  then,  is  whether 
to  give  the  Cow  Creek  band  its  day  in 
court. 

Regrettably,  the  administration, 
through  Justice  Department  spokesmen, 
has  expressed  opposition  to  the  Cow 
Creek  bill.  The  Department  believes  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  Cow  Creeks' 
case  do  not  merit  the  same  consideration 
given  to  the  Zuni  and  Wichita  Tribes,  for 
whom  the  95th  Congress  enacted  legis- 
lation waiving  the  statute  of  limitations 
in  the  Claims  Commission  Act.  However, 
it  is  the  position  of  the  committee  that, 
with  the  respect  to  the  critical  question 
of  whether  the  Government's  responsi- 


bility to  provide  notice  to  the  tribes  of 
their  right  to  file  claims,  the  Cow  Creeks' 
case  is  not  different  from  that  of  the 
Zuni:  Neither  tribe  was  properly  no- 
tified. 

The  Senate  passed  S.  668  by  unani- 
mous consent  last  November  after  hear- 
ings and  a  favorable  report  by  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The 
House  Interior  Committee  held  a  hear- 
ing and  reported  the  bill  on  January  30 
by  voice  vote.  As  reported,  the  bill  in- 
cludes   amendments    recommended    by 
the  administration  to  make  it  consistent 
with  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 
I  urge  the  House  to  pass  S.  668  and 
give  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua 
Indians  their  long-sought  day  in  court. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman    from    Arizona    <Mr.   Udall  > 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  Senate  bill.  S.  668. 
The  question  was  taken. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 
So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof!    the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mou,s  consent  that  all  Member.s  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate  bill, 
S.668. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVAL      OF      REGULATIONS 
FOR   EDUCATION   APPEAL   BOARD 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution.  (H.  Con.  Res.  318^ 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980.  with 
respect  to  the  Education  Appeal  Board 
authorized  under  section  451  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 
H.  coN.  Res.  318 

Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  April  3.  1980.  submitted  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  final  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  the  Education  Appeal  Board  author- 
ized under  section  451  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  pursuant  to  the 
Commissioners  duty  under  section  431  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of 
its  authority  under  article  T  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
established  by  that  section  of  the  General 
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Education  Provisions  Act  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  that  authority,  has  reviewed  such 
regulations  and  finds  certain  of  them  in- 
consistent with  the  Act  from  which  they 
must  derive  authority:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That,  the  final 
regulations  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
April  3.  1980.  pertaining  to  the  Education 
Appeal  Board  authorized  under  section  451 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 
are  disapproved  by  the  Congress  on  the 
grounds  of  their  Inconsistency  with  the  Act 
from  which  they  derive  their  authority,  and 
are  returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  be  modified  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  as  provided  in  section  431(e)  of  the 
General  Ekiucation  Provisions  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required 
on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins  I  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Buchanan  I  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  today  would  dis- 
approve the  regulations  for  the  Educa- 
tion Appeal  Board  authorized  in  section 
451  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  These  regulations  were  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  and  transmitted 
to  Congress  on  April  3,  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  it  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  at  all.  As  you  know,  section  431 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
gives  Congress  the  right  to  disapprove 
regulations  for  education  programs  when 
these  regulations  are  inconsistent  with 
the  law.  I  regret  that  it  has  become  nec- 
essary for  us  to  exercise  that  right.  How- 
ever, the  committee  and  I  feel  strongly 
that  we  cannot  let  these  regulations  go 
into  effect  when  they  contradict  or  go 
beyond  the  legislation  that  we  have  en- 
acted. 

The  regulations  which  we  seek  to  dis- 
approve are  part  of  a  lengthy  list  of 
regulations  that  are  just  now  coming 
out  of  the  Office  of  Education  pursuant 
to  the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 
Because  these  amendments  were  so  ex- 
tensive, new  regulations  are  being  writ- 
ten for  all  of  the  programs  affected  by 
that  act.  These  new  regulations  are  very 
important  because  they  will  govern 
these  programs  for  the  next  4  years. 

In  the  case  of  the  Education  Appeal 
Board  regulations,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends disapproval  because  thev  con- 
tain a  provision  that  is  clearly  not  in 
the  law.  This  provision  gives  the  chair- 
person of  the  Board  the  authority  to 
grant  an  extension  of  the  30-day  limit 
in  the  statute  for  submission  of  an  ap- 
plication for  Board  review  of  an  audit 
determination. 

The  authorizing  legislation  for  this 
matter,  section  452  of  the  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act,  clearlv  does  not 
allow  for  such  an  extension.  The  Com- 


missioner of  Education  even  acknowl- 
edged that  fact  in  the  appendix  to  the 
regulations. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  Congress 
created  this  new  Education  Appeal  Board 
was  to  expedite  consideration  of  appeals 
by  placing  all  the  education  appeals 
under  a  single  body  and  by  setting  strict 
timetables  for  each  step  in  the  appeal 
process. 

I  just  do  not  think  that  the  executive 
branch  should  have  the  authority  to  re- 
write a  provision  of  law  which  Congress 
and  the  Commissioner  agree  is  clear  in 
its  intent. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  all  the  Members 
to  be  aware  that  I  gave  the  Office  of 
Education  ample  notice  of  our  concerns 
about  these  regulations.  The  proposed 
regulations  for  this  program  were  pub- 
lished almost  a  year  ago.  Following  their 
publication.  I  wrote  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Education,  informing  her  of  my 
concerns  and  questions  about  these  regu- 
lations, including  the  problem  for  which 
we  are  now  seeking  disapproval. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  an- 
swered my  letter  prior  to  publication  of 
the  final  regulations.  However.  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  provision  dis- 
cussed above  was  not  going  to  be  changed 
in  the  final  regulations,  despite  my 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  executive  branch  to  make  decisions 
about  Federal  discretionary  programs 
and  to  promulgate  regulations.  But.  it  is 
instances  like  the  one  I  have  cited  which 
have  given  the  term  "Government  regu- 
lations" a  bad  name  among  the  American 
people.  As  concerned  as  people  are  about 
overregulation.  the  last  thing  we  need 
are  regulation  writers  who  rewrite  the 
law  to  suit  their  own  interpretation  or 
who  add  onerous  requirements  to  the 
statutory  requirements. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  to  disap- 
prove this  set  of  regulations.  This  is  the 
only  means  left  to  us  to  insure  that  the 
programs  we  created  are  properly  admin- 
istered. 

n  1220 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  rise  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  our  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr,  Per- 
KiNSK  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  our  Subcommittee  on  Elementary. 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education 
'Mr.  GooDLiNGi,  for  their  leadership  in 
introducing  this  disapproval  resolution, 
and  to  commend  the  committee  for  fol- 
lowing that  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anything  we 
have  too  much  of  in  this  country  it  is 
legislation  by  resolution.  The  Constitu- 
tion gave  the  Congress  the  power  to 
legislate  and  I  commend  the  chairman 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  GooDLiNGi  for  fulfilling  that  re- 
sponsibility and.  in  this  instance,  mov- 
ing that  we  overrule  the  bureaucracy 
when  it  goes  beyond  the  law  and,  indeed. 


is  conflict  with  the  law  as  is  proposed  In 
these  regulations. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  are  to  set  our 
house  in  order  as  a  government,  this  is 
the  kind  of  example  that  must  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Some  time  ago  I  set  up  for  the  munici- 
pal leaders  in  my  congressional  district, 
county  and  city  officials,  a  seminar  here 
in  Washington  in  which  I  tried  to  intro- 
duce them  to  some  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  with  which  they  deal  in 
their  work.  There  was  sent  to  partici- 
pate in  that  seminar  for  officials  a  regu- 
lation writer  from  the  then  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  They 
sent  a  young  man  from  Alabama  and  he 
confessed,  when  he  stood  up  to  address 
the  group,  the  reason  they  sent  a  regula- 
tion writer  from  Alabama  to  address  the 
group  was  because  they  wanted  to  im- 
press upon  us  that  there  could  be  such 
a  thing  as  a  regulation  writer  who  did 
not  have  two  heads.  It  was  a  pleasant 
surprise. 

Clearly  in  this  instance  we  had,  as  has 
so  often  been  the  case,  the  bureaucracy 
going  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  and, 
indeed,  creating  law. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  leadership 
of  the  chairman  be  followed  and  that  the 
resolution  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins < 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  318). 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3.  rule  XXVII.  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  pr(x;eed- 
ings  on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  is 
considered  withdrawn. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  REGULATIONS 
FOR  ARTS  AND  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  'H.  Con.  Res.  319) 
disapproving  certain  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980. 
with  respect  to  the  arts  in  education  pro- 
gram authorized  under  sections  321.  322. 
and  323  of  the  Elementar>'  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
H.  Con.  Res.  319 

Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on   April   3,    1980.  submitted   to  the  Presl- 
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not  include  such  mandates  in  the  arts  in 
education    program    represents    a    con- 


division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — yeas  8,  nays  0. 

o„  r t„.,,_tv.irHc  havincr  voted  in  favor 
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best  provides  for  carrying  out  these  re-      314  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of      environment,  ecological  systems,  or  economic 
sponsibllties.       Clearinghouse       projects      IS"?!   <2  use.  439c)  is  amended,  in  the  sec-      potentialities,  and 


ond  sentence  thereof,  bv — 
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dent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  final  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  arts  in  education  program 
authorized  under  sections  321.  322.  and  323 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  pursuant  to  the  Commissioner's 
duty  under  section  431  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act.  and 

Whereas  the  Congress.  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  authority  under  article  I  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
established  bv  that  section  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act  for  the  safeguard- 
ing of  that  authority,  has  reviewed  such  reg- 
ulations and  finds  certain  of  them  Incon- 
sistent with  the  act  from  which  they  must 
derive  their  authority:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
I  the  Senate  concurring ) .  That  the  final  regu- 
lations submitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  3, 
1980.  pertaining  to  the  arts  In  education 
program  authorized  under  sections  321,  322. 
and  323  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  are  disapproved  by 
the  Congress  on  the  grounds  of  their  incon- 
sistencv  with  the  Act  from  which  they  derive 
their  authority,  and  are  returned  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  be  modified  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  provided  in  section 
431 1  e)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  <Mr. 
Perkins  I  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  BucH.'^N.ANl  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  I  am  bringing  up  today  would 
disapprove  the  final  regulations  for  the 
arts  in  education  program  authorized 
part  C  of  title  III  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  These 
regulations  were  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress and  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister on  April  3.  1980. 

The  committee  is  seeking  disapproval 
of  these  regulations  because  they  con- 
tain several  requirements  which  are  not 
in  the  law  The  committee  is  particularly 
concerned  about  three  such  additions: 

First,  the  regulations  institute  a  50-50 
matching  requirement  for  each  project. 
The  law  does  not  require  any  matching 
of  Federal  funds  with  State  or  local 
funds.  I  fear  that  this  provision  would 
prohibit  poor  areas  from  participating  in 
the  program. 

Second,  the  regulations  mandate  that 
each  project  must  have  a  local  advisory 
council  There  is  no  such  reouirement 
in  the  law.  I  feel  that  if  Congress  had 
thought  such  councils  were  necessary,  we 
would  have  written  them  into  the 
statute. 

Third,  the  regulations  require  each 
project  to  address  at  least  four  particu- 
lar art  forms.  The  legislation  does  not 
impose  such  a  requirement. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  these  three 
provisions  would  limit  the  arts  in  educa- 
tion program  in  ways  that  Congress 
never  intended.  As  you  know,  there  are 
several  other  education  laws  which  do 
mandate  local  matching  or  advisory 
councils.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  we  did 
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not  include  such  mandates  in  the  arts  in 
education  program  represents  a  con- 
scious decision  on  our  part  that  such 
restrictions  were  not  necessary. 

As  with  the  Education  Appeal  Board 
regulations,  I  gave  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion ample  notice  of  our  concerns  about 
the  arts  in  education  regulations.  Follow- 
ing the  publication  of  proposed  regula- 
tions almost  a  year  ago.  I  wrote  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Education.  In 
that  letter  I  informed  her  of  my  con- 
cerns with  the  arts  education  regula- 
tions, including  the  three  provisions  for 
which  we  are  now  seeking  disapproval. 

I  was  dismayed  to  see  that  the  provi- 
sions discussed  above  were  not  changed 
prior  to  publication  of  the  final  regula- 
tions, despite  my  comments. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  vote  for  disapproval  of  the 
arts  in  education  regulations  We  can- 
not allow  the  executive  branch  to  re- 
write the  law  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 
This  is  a  small,  but  I  think  telling  illus- 
tration of  how  the  bureaucracy  does  by 
regulations  add  to  and  change  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress. 

As  the  chairman  made  clear,  we 
created  no  requirement  for  an  advisory 
council  for  each  local  arts  and  education 
project  by  statute.  But  the  regulations 
would  require  one,  an  unnecessary  addi- 
tion to  the  bureaucracy,  and  a  new  bu- 
reaucratic requirement  upon  those  who 
participate.  We  did  not  set  up  a  match- 
ing fund  program,  and  yet  the  regula- 
tions spell  out  a  50-50  matching  fund 
requirement,  clearly  not  comprehended 
by  the  law.  and  one  which  could  dis- 
qualify some  very  worthwhile  projects 
who  might  not  be  well-funded  enough 
to  meet  the  50-50  requirement. 

As  the  chairman  made  plain,  the  reg- 
ulations require  that  each  individual 
project  shall  have  at  least  the  follow- 
ing different  art  forms  included:  Music, 
dance,  theater,  and  visual  arts.  Each 
must  have  all  of  those  elements.  Anyone 
who  imderstands  anything  about  the  arts 
would  understand  there  may  be  many 
projects  that  should  be  included  that 
would  not  be  a  cook's  mixture  of  all  of 
these  different  art  forms. 

I  simply  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
again  we  see  here  illustrated  the  tend- 
ency of  the  bureaucracy  to  take  over  the 
legislative  process  and  to  legislate  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  Congress.  I,  there- 
fore, urge  the  agreement  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  iMr.  Per- 
kins* that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
<H.  Con.  Res.  319). 
The  question  was  taken;   and  on   a 


division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rousselot) 
there  were — yeas  8.  nays  0. 

So  <  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof'  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
Ine  concurnent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  

FEDERAL     ELECTION     COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HR  72811  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  7281 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  a.:sembled.  That  the  sec- 
ond sentence  of  section  314  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  US.C. 
439c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1977  "  and  bv  inserting  after  "1978'  the 
following:  ".  and  $9,400,000  (of  which  not 
more  than  $400,000  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  national  clearinghouse 
function  described  in  section  311(a)  (10)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981   . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 

a  second.  „.-^i,     ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Thomp- 
son' will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  "Mr.  Thompson'. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7281  provides  for 
an  authorization  of  $9.4  million  for  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  The  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration and  represents  a  S2.1  mil- 
lion reduction  in  the  Federal  Election 
Commissions  request.  The  sum  provided 
is  the  same  amount  provided  in  S.  2648 
which  has  been  reported  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee. 

In  the  committee's  opinion,  this  au- 
thorization should  be  sufficient  for  the 
Commission  to  continue  at  its  present 
level  of  operation.  The  committee  fore- 
sees no  need  for  the  Commission  to  ex- 
pand its  level  of  operation  in  fi.scal  year 
1981.  which  is  essentially  a  nonelection 
year. 

To  assure  that  the  Commission  has 
sufficient  funds  to  discharge  its  Federal 
election  responsibilities,  the  committee 
has  placed  an  expenditure  ceiling  of 
S4C0.0C0  on  the  Commission's  clearing- 
house activities.  Although  a  number  of 
the  clearinghouse  projects  appear  to  be 
worthwhile,  in  these  times  of  fiscal  con- 
straint, the  basic  responsibilties  of  the 
Commission  must  take  priority.  By  put- 
ting a  cap  on  clearinghouse  activity,  the 
committee  hopes  the  Commission  will 
reallocate  its  resources  in  a  manner  that 
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best  provides  for  carrying  out  these  re- 
sponsibilties. Clearinghouse  projects 
should  be  restricted  to  those  substantial- 
ly related  to  the  administration  of  Fed- 
eral elections. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  in  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee  in  his 
description  of  the  bill,  and  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  committee's  feelings  about 
the  bill  and  about  the  Federal  Elections 
Commission. 

I  am  proud  to  relate  to  the  House  that 
the  House  Administration  Committee  ap- 
proved last  year  in  its  FEC  authoriza- 
tion bill  slightly  over  a  4-percent  in- 
crease, and  this  year  about  a  5-percent 
increase  Both  those  figures  are  con- 
siderably under  the  increases  that  are 
being,  requested  and  granted  to  most 
other  agencies  of  Government. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  continu- 
ing its  oversight  activities  concerning  the 
FEC.  That  agency  is  far  from  perfect, 
but  compared  to  other  Federal  regulatory 
groups,  it  performs  its  statutory  tasks 
relatively  well  and  relatively  cheaply. 
Our  committee  v.ill  continue  to  press  for 
improved  performance,  and  simpler 
regulations,  and  less  frequently  filed  re- 
ports, consistent  with  the  needs  for 
reasonable  disclosure. 

□  1230 

It  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  be  passed  promptly,  because  the 
appropriations  bill  is  being  moved  for- 
ward at  this  time.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  pass  it  forthwith. 

I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  remiindei  of  iiiy  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  7281,  as 
amended. 

The  question  w^as  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabic. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker'^  table  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S. 
2648'  to  authorize  funds  to  carry  out 
the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bUl.  as 
follows : 

S    2648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
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314  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  (2  use.  439c )  is  amended,  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  thereof,  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  where  It 
appears  immediately  after  "1977.".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ". 
and  $9,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  THOMPSON 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thompson  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  2648. 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  H.R. 
7281.  as  passed  by  the  House, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  'An  act  to  au- 
tlionze  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  fiscal  year 
1981." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  7281,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  oh  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


OCEAN  DUMPING  ALTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL   YEAR    1981 

Mr.  MLTRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6616)  to  amend  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
such  act  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HR  6616 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
111  of  the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (33  US.C.  1420)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "fiscal  year  1977,"  and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  "fiscal 
year  1978."  the  following:  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed $3,039,000  for  fiscal  year  1981,". 

Sec.  2.  Section  203  of  "the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  use.  1443)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  203  fa)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental   Protection   Agency  shall — 

"(1)  conduct  research,  investigations,  ex- 
periments, training,  demonstrations,  surveys, 
and  studies  for  the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  determining  means  of  minimizing  or 
ending,  as  soon  as  possible  ifter  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  dumping 
Into  ocean  waters,  or  waters  described  In 
section  101(b).  of  material  which  may  un- 
reasonably degrade  or  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 


environment,  ecological  systems,  or  economic 
potentialities,  and 

"(B)  developing  disposal  methods  as  alter- 
natives to  the  dumping  described  in  subpar- 
agraph (A);  and 

"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  promote 
the  coordination  of,  and  render  flnanclal  and 
other  assistance  to  appropriate  public  au- 
thorities, agencies,  and  institutions  (whether 
Federal.  State,  interstate,  or  local)  and  ap- 
propriate private  agencies.  Institutions,  and 
incUvlduals  in  the  conduct  of  research  and 
other  activities  described  In  paragraph  (1) . 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  afleci  in  any  way  the  December  31. 
1981.  termination  date,  established  in  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  of  November  4.  1977  (Pub- 
he  Law  95-153:  33  VS.C.  1412a).  for  the 
ocean  dumping  of  sewage  sludge.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  204  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972- 
(33  U.SC.   1444)    is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
after  "fiscal  year  1977.".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1978."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"fiscal  year  1978.  not  to  exceed  811.396.000 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  not  to  exceed  $12.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1982". 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  use  1431)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  sentence  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "The  term  'State',  when  used  In  this 
title,  means  any  of  the  several  States  or 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States  which  has  a  popularly  elected  Gover- 
nor.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  302  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(16  U.SC.   1432)    is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (b).  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(b)",  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof,  and  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  A  designation  under  this  section  ahall 
become  effective  unless — 

"(A)  the  Governor  of  any  State  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  certifies  to  the  Secretary, 
before  the  end  of  the  sixty-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
the  designation,  that  the  designation  or  any 
of  its  terms  described  in  subsection  (f)(1), 
are  unacceptable  to  his  State.  In  which  case 
those  terms  certified  as  unacceptable  will 
not  be  effective  in  the  waters  described  In 
paragraph  d)  in  such  State  until  the  Gov- 
ernor withdraws  his  certification  of  unac- 
ceptabllity:  or 

"(B)  both  Houses  of  Congress  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (h)  which  disapproves  the  designa- 
tion or  any  of  Its  terms  described  In  sub- 
section (f)  (1). 

The  Secretary  may  withdraw  the  designa- 
tion after  any  such  certification  or  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
withdraw  the  designation,  only  those  por- 
tions of  the  designation  not  certified  as  un- 
acceptable under  subparagraph  (A)  or  not 
disapproved  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
take  effect."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (f)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(f)  (1)  The  terms  of  the  designation  shall 
include  the  geographic  area  included  within 
the  sanctuary:  the  characteristics  of  the  area 
that  give  It  conservation,  recreational,  eco- 
logical or  esthetic  value:  and  the  types  of 
activities  that  will  be  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  protect  those 
characteristics  The  terms  of  the  designation 
may  be  modified  only  by  the  same  procedures 
through  which  an  original  designation  is 
made. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
other  interested  Federal  and  State  apencles, 
shall  issue  necessary  and  reasonable  reeula- 
tions  to  implement  the  terms  of  the  desig- 
nation and  control  the  activities  described 
in  It.  except  that  all  permits,  licenses,  and 
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other  authorizations  issued  pursuant  to  any         "(1)  that  the  proposed  dumping  is  neces- 

other   authority   shall   be   valid  unless  such     sary  to  conduct  researcli— 

omer    aui-iiuiiujf    o"^    .  torhnnloirv  related  to  ocean 


objection,  a  second  wiU  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
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interest  of  the  Congress  that  H.R.  6616 
pass  the  full  House. 


have  agreed  that  they  intend  for  $1.5 
million  of  the  funds  authorized  under 


Finally.  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
Slii>rommit,l.ep  nn  Nntnral  P»c:ruirv«>c  on^ 
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other  authorizations  Issued  pursuant  to  any 
other  authority  shail  b«  valid  unless  such 
regulations  otherwise  provide. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search as  is  necessary  and  reasonable  to  car- 
ry out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  conduct  such  enforcement 
activities  as  are  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  whenever  appropriate  and  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating, iitilize  by  agreement  the  personnel, 
services,  and  facilities  of  other  Federal  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities, 
or  State  agencies  or  instrumentalities,  wheth- 
er on  a  reimbursable  or  a  nonreimbursable 
basis  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities  un- 
der this  title.";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection ; 

'■(h|il)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(2) 
( B) ,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  designation  of  a  marine  sanctuary 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.  The  concur- 
rent resolution  described  in  subsection  (b) 
(2)  (B)  is  a  concurrent  resolution  which  is 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  before 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  sixty  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  on  which  the  designation  is  trans- 
mitted, the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress 
does  not  favor  the  taking  of  effect  of  the 
following  terms  of  the  marine  sanctuary  des- 
ignation numbered  transmitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
.'.  the  blank  space  be- 
ing filled  with  the  number  of  the  designa- 
tion, the  second  blank  space  being  filled 
with  the  date  of  the  transmittal,  and  the 
third  blank  space  being  filled  with  the  terms 
of  the  designation  which  are  disapproved 
lor  the  phrase  'the  entire  designation'  If  the 
entire  deslenatlon  Is  disapproved) . 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (I)  of 
this  subsection — 

"(A)  continuity  of  ses-lon  is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  Congress  sine  die;  and 

"iBi  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  m  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation  of  the  sixty-day 
period. 

"(3)  A  designation  which  becomes  etTec- 
tlve.  or  that  portion  of  a  designation  which 
takes  effect  under  subsection  (b),  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Federal  Register.". 

Sec.  6  Section  304  of  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16 
U.S.C    1434)    Is  amended — 

'I)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately  after 
"fiscal  vear  1977";  and 

(2)  bv  adding  immediately  after  "fiscal 
year  1P7«"  the  followlntj-  "and  not  to  exceed 
$2,250,000  for  fiscal  year  1981". 

Sec.  7,  Section  4  of  Public  Law  95-153  (33 
tr.SC.  1412a)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  — 

lA)  bv  Inserting  "and  Industrial  waste" 
Immedtatelv  after  "sewage  sludge", 

(B)  bv  striking  out  "Public  Law  92-532" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Marine 
Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972". 

(C)  by  inserting  ".  excent  as  provided  In 
subsections  (b)  and  (c) ."  immediately  before 
"in  no  case",  and 

fD)  by  striking  out  "the  Marine  Protection 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"ibi  After  December  31.  1981.  the  Admin- 
istrator may  Issue  permits  under  such  title  I 
for  the  dumping  of  industrial  waste  into 
ocean  waters,  or  into  waters  described  in 
such  section  101  (b),  if  the  Administrator  de- 
termines— 


"  ( 1 )  that  the  proposed  dumping  is  neces- 
sary to  conduct  research — 

"(A)  on  new  technology  related  to  ocean 
dumping,  or 

"(B)  to  determine  whether  the  dumping 
of  such  substance  will  unreasonably  degrade 
or  endanger  human  health,  welfare,  or  amen- 
ities, or  the  marine  environment,  ecological 
systems,  or  economic  potentialities: 

"(2)  that  the  scale  of  the  proposed  dump- 
ing is  such  that  the  dumping  will  have 
minimal  adverse  Impact  upon  the  human 
health,  welfare,  and  amenities,  and  the 
marine  environment,  ecological  systems,  and 
economic  potentialities;   and 

"(3)  after  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  that  the  potential  bene- 
fits of  such  research  will  outweigh  any  such 
adverse  Impact. 

Each  permit  issued  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  restrictions  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  minimize  possible 
adverse  impacts  of  such  dumping.  No  permit 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  may  have  an  effective  period 
of  more  than  six  consecutive  months. 

"(c)  After  December  31.  1981,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  issue  emergency  permits 
under  such  title  I  for  the  dumping  of  in- 
dustrial waste  Into  ocean  waters,  or  into 
waters  described  in  such  section  101(b).  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  there 
has  been  demonstrated  to  exist  an  emer- 
gency, requiring  the  dumping  of  such  waste, 
which  poses  an  unacceptable  risk  relating 
to  human  health  and  admits  of  no  other 
feasible  solution.  As  used  herein,  "emer- 
gency' refers  to  situations  requiring  action 
with  a  marked  degree  of  urgency. 

"(di  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"  ( 1 )  the  term  'sewage  sludge'  means  any 
solid,  semisolid,  or  liquid  waste  generated 
by  a  municipal  wastewater  treatment  plant 
the  ocean  dumping  of  which  may  unreason- 
ably degrade  or  endanger  human  health, 
welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine  environ- 
ment, ecological  systems,  or  economic  po- 
tentialities: and 

"(2)  the  term  'Industrial  waste"  means 
any  solid,  semisolid,  or  liquid  waste  gen- 
erated by  a  manufacturing  or  processing 
plant  the  ocean  dumping  of  which  may  un- 
reasonably degrade  or  endanger  human 
health,  welfare,  or  amenities,  or  the  marine 
environment,  ecological  systems,  or  eco- 
nomic potentialities.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  lC2(e)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended  (33  U.S.C.  1412(e))  is 
further  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "transportation  of 
material."  the  words  "by  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""section.""  and  insert- 
ing "section:  Provided,  That  In  the  case  of 
an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  no  application  shall  be  made  for  a 
permit  to  be  Issued  pursuant  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  foreign  State  Party  to  the  Convention 
unless  the  Administrator  concurs  in  the  Sl- 
ing of  such  application.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  106  of  the  Marine  Protec- 
tion. Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 
(33  U.S.C.  1416)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  dumping  of  dredged  materials  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound  shall  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions of  section  103  of  this  Act.  in  addition 
to  other  applicable  Federal  and  state  require- 
ments.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 


objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  For- 
SYTHE  >  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy*  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  so  much  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  recommends 
that  the  House  pass  H.R.  6616  today,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  authorization  of,  and 
provide  necessary  amendments  to.  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act. 

The  Ocean  Dumping  Act  e.stablishes  a 
policy  to  prohibit  or  strictly  limit  the 
dumping  of  materials  harmful  to  the 
marine  environment  and  more  impor- 
tantly the  act  conveys  a  need  for  research 
and  monitoring  in  the  ocean  of  possible 
impacts  from  harmful  wastes. 

The  act  is  organized  into  three  parts. 
Title  I  establishes  the  ocean  dumping 
permit  program  administered  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  lEPA). 
which  regulates  the  ocean  disposal  of 
sewage  sludge  and  industrial  wastes.  In 
addition,  title  I  gives  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  authority  over  dredged  spoil 
dumping. 

Title  II  which  is  administered  by  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
mmistration  'NOAAi.  authorizes  marine 
research  which  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  intent  of  the  act.  Specifically,  NOAA 
is  directed  to  monitor  and  research  the 
effects  of  ocean  dumpin?  of  harmful  sub- 
stances and  investigate  the  long-range 
impacts  of  pollution,  overfishing,  and 
man-induced  changes  of  ocean  ecosys- 
tems. 

Title  HI  establishes  the  marine  sanc- 
tuaries program  within  NOAA  to  protect 
certain  fragile  areas  in  the  ocean  and  to 
balance  competing  demands  on  the 
limited  resources  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6616  has  been  re- 
ported out  by  both  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Science  and  Technology.  Both  commit- 
tees have  discussed  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  repeatedly  and  have  agreed  upon  au- 
thorization figures  for  title  n  and  neces- 
sary amendments. 

Title  I  has  been  authorized  at  S3. 039 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Title  II  has 
been  reauthorized  for  a  2-year  period  at 
a  level  of  S11.396  and  S12  million  for 
fi.scal  years  1981  and  1982.  respectively. 
Finally,  title  III.  the  marine  sanctuaries 
program,  has  been  authorized  at  $2.25 
million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  is  deeply  concerned  with  the 
health  and  environmental  aspects  of 
ocean  dumping  and  believes  that  sufiB- 
cient  funding  authorization  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  assure  that  a  vigorous 
research  and  monitoring  program  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  of  particular  importance  to 
have  an  adequate  information  base  to 
support  future  decisions  relating  to  the 
protection  and  sound  management  of 
the  oceans.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  strong 
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interest  of  the  Congress  that  H.R.  6616 
pass  the  full  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds I  . 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6616.  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage. The  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972 — commonly 
known  as  the  Ocean  Dumping  Act — pro- 
hibits or  strictly  limits  the  dumping  into 
the  ocean  of  materials  which  are  harm- 
ful to  the  marine  envrionment.  The  orig- 
inal act  is  divided  into  three  titles: 
Title  I.  under  which  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  receives  funds  to  reg- 
ulate ocean  dumping:  title  II.  under 
which  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  receives  funds  for 
research  on  the  effects  of  and  alterna- 
tives to  ocean  dumping;  and  title  III, 
under  which  NOAA  receives  funds  to 
protect  particularly  fragile  and  impor- 
tant areas  of  the  ocean  through  the  ma- 
rine sanctuary  program.  Tlie  act  is  an 
important  part  of  our  Nation's  ongoing 
effort  to  reduce  pollution. 

H.R.  6616  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  The  two  committees  re- 
ported the  bill  with  slightly  differing 
amendments,  and  the  substitute  included 
in  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  is  the 
result  of  negotiation  to  reconcile  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  two  sets  of  committee 
amendments. 

The  bill  being  considered  todav  au- 
thorizes $16,685  million  for  the  three 
titles  of  the  original  act  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  $12  million  for  title  II  of  the 
original  act  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Fiscal 
year  1982  authorizations  for  title  I  and 
title  III  will  need  to  be  considered  next 
year, 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6616  contains  sev- 
eral substantive  amendments  to  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  the  need  for  which  has  be- 
come apparent  over  the  last  3  years.  For 
reasons  beyond  the  control  of  either  au- 
thorizing committee,  no  authorization 
bill  for  the  Marine  Protection,  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  has  become  law 
during  the  last  2  years.  The  bill  before 
u.se  today,  therefore,  contains  the  back- 
log of  substantive  amendments  to  the  act 
which  have  been  included  in  the  author- 
ization bills  reported  by  the  committees 
for  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  which 
never  became  law. 

Many  of  these  substantive  amend- 
ments were  included  in  the  fiscal  year 
1979  authorization  bill,  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  95th  Congress.  The 
delay  in  passing  these  amendments  has 
resulted,  in  the  case  of  the  marine  sanc- 
tuar>'  program,  in  the  situation  we  have 
today  where  the  agency  has  amended  its 
regulations  to  implement  the  intended 
changes  as  much  as  possible  under  exist- 
ing law.  while  the  Congress  has  not  yet 
completed  amending  the  law  to  require 
the  new  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 


have  agreed  that  they  intend  for  $1.5 
million  of  the  funds  authorized  under 
title  II  of  the  act  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982  be  used  for  assessment  of 
the  impacts  on  Texas  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  of  the  oil  which  was  spilled  from 
the  Mexican  oil  well  EXTOC  I  in  the  Bay 
of  Campeche,  and  which  inundated  the 
Texas  coasthne  for  several  months  last 
year. 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  close 
to  home  to  do  the  careful  research  which 
IS  necessary  to  determine  the  actual  ex- 
tent of  damages  caused  by  a  major  oil 
spill,  and  I  believe  strongly  that  we  must 
not  let  the  opportunity  slip  by.  The  re- 
sults of  this  research  should  help  the 
Federal  Government  anticipate  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  damages  from  future 
oil  spills,  and  to  desigii  its  cleanup  ef- 
forts to  aciiieve  the  most  cost-effective 
result. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  support  of  H.R. 
6616.  as  amended. 

n  1240 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  tlie  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ambro)  . 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day in  full  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Murphy  ).  This  amendment  repre- 
sents a  strong  and  fully  supportable  com- 
promise between  the  interests  of  th?  two 
committees. 

This  bill  IS  an  important  one  if  we  are 
serious  about  our  efforts  to  preserve  our 
precious  marine  environment.  We  will 
continue  to  turn  to  the  oceans  in  the 
future  for  their  bountiful  resources,  for 
the  recreational  opportunities  that  they 
offer,  for  their  cheap  transportation 
lanes,  and  for  their  beauty.  Yet  more 
than  ever,  the  oceans  are  threatened  by 
our  flagrant  use  of  them  as  a  dumping 
grounds.  The  coast  of  Texas  is  now  ex- 
posed to  the  largest  oil  spill  m  history. 
All  of  our  coastal  areas  are  subjected  to 
a  barrage  of  man-made  chemicals  whose 
effects  on  the  marine  environment  are 
largely  unknown.  One  group  of  these 
chemicals— PCB's— have  nearly  shut 
down  one  of  the  largest  ports  in  the  Na- 
tion, the  Port  of  New  York. 

This  bill  addresses  these  crucial  prob- 
lems. It  pro'vides  $11.4  million  in  funding 
authorization  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration (NOAAi  to  assure  that  a 
vigorous  research  and  monitoring  pro- 
gram on  ocean  pollution  is  conducted. 

This  program  will  address  such  ques- 
tions as  the  effects  of  synthetic  organic 
chemicals,  such  as  PCB's,  on  the  ecology 
of  the  oceans  and  the  Great  Lakes:  it 
will  provide  funding  for  a  long-term 
study  of  the  effects  of  the  Ixtoc  I  oil  spill 
in  the  Bay  of  Campeche:  it  will  be  used 
to  monitor  ocean  sites  used  for  dumping 
of  dredged  spoils,  sewage  sludge,  and 
industrial  wastes,  and  to  monitor  some 
of  our  most  polluted  areas,  such  as  the 
Hudson-Raritan  River  Estuary.  The  in- 
formation derived  from  such  studies  will 
be  used  to  support  future  decisions  relat- 
ing to  the  protection  and  sound  manage- 
ment of  the  oceans. 


Finally,  I  would  like  to  note  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Natural  Resources  and 
Environment  has  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  developing  section  9  of  the 
joint  committee  amendment,  faleting  to 
the  disposal  of  dredged  materials  in  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  sound  is  a  precious 
resource  serving  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  contiguous  States  of  New  York, 
Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  Its  direct 
value  to  commercial  and  recreational 
fishermen  exceeds  $500  million  annually 
When  other  uses  of  the  sound  are  con- 
sidered, its  value  is  considerably  higher 
than  that.  It  is  essential  that  when 
dredged  spoils  are  dumped  m  Long  Is- 
land Sound  that  these  wastes  be  fully 
tested  for  toxicity  to  insure  that  their 
disposal  Will  not  adversely  affect  the 
fragile  balance  of  the  sound  ecosystem. 
The  effect  of  section  9  is  just  that — to 
insure  that  the  best  tests  available— 
bioassay  and  bioaccumulation  tests — be 
used  to  assess  the  impact  of  dumping 
dredged  spoil  waste  into  the  sound. 

Each  year,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  sanctions  the  dumping  into 
the  sound  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
cubic  yards  of  dredged  materials  which 
are  heavily  contaminated  with  toxic 
heavy  metals,  which  have  been  shown  by 
scientific  research  to  enter  the  marine 
food  chain. 

To  illustrate  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  consider  the  amounts  of  toxic 
metals  which  will  be  dumped  into  Long 
Island  Sound  in  the  course  of  the  pro- 
posed 7.2  million  cubic  yard  New  Haven 
Harbor  project:  3  4  tons  of  mercury,  560 
tons  of  lead,  1,560  tons  of  zinc,  38  tons  of 
arsenic,  1,250  tons  of  copper,  17  tons  of 
cadmium.  The  effect  of  section  9  is  mere- 
ly to  guarantee  that  these  spoils  be  fully 
tested  for  toxicity,  as  spoils  dumped  into 
ocean  waters  currently  are,  so  that  the 
precious  multibillion-doUar  resoiu-ces  of 
Long  Island  Sound  be  protected  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Mr  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6616  which  authorizes  funding  for  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act.  This  legislation  has 
been  carefully  evaluated  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  and  the 
Science  and  Technol(5gy  Committee. 
After  reporting  two  separate  measures, 
both  committees  have  agreed  on  a  single 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  be  offered  as  part  of  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill. 
As  a  member  of  both  committees,  I 
strongly  support  this  bill.  Because  of  the 
act,  significant  progress  has  been  made 
in  our  efforts  to  regulate  and  monitor 
more  carefully  the  materials  which  are 
disposed  of  in  the  ocean  environment. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act  in  1972,  the  "out  of 
sight — out  of  mind"  mentality  was  the 
predominant  viewpoint  toward  the  dis- 
posal of  many  materials  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  especially  in  the  New 
York  Bight.  Since  that  time,  through 
stricter  regulation  of  ocean  dumping, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  1981  dead- 
line for  the  cessation  of  the  ocean  dump- 
ing of  sewage  sludge,  many  municlpall- 
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Mr,    GiAiMO   and   Mr,   Dodd,   and    one 
which  will  allow  the  bill  to  conform  to 


Mr.  McKINNEY,  I  would  be  delighted. 
Mr.  AMBRO.  The  laneiiapp  nf  •iPftinn 


Speaker,  I  jield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
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ties  have  taken  a  closer  look  at  alter- 
native methods  of  waste  disposal.  By 
removing  the  option  to.  and  the  ease  of, 
ocean  dumping,  much  ingenuity  has 
been  applied  to  searching  for  alterna- 
tives to  both  disposal  and  recycling  of 
these  materials. 

H.R.  6616  would  authorize  title  I  of 
the  act,  which  is  administered  by  EPA. 
at  a  level  of  $3,039  million  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  Title  II.  which  is  administered  by 
NOAA.  would  be  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$11,396  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
$12  million  for  1982.  Title  II  funds  are 
to  be  used  by  NOAA  for  research  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  ocean  dumping  and 
the  effects  of  other  pollutants  in  the 
marine  environment  Within  these 
amoimts,  $1.5  million  has  been  included 
for  each  year  for  the  assessment  of  the 
impacts  of  the  recent  Campeche  oil 
spill  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  off  the 
Texas  coast,  FinaUy.  title  III.  the  marine 
sanctuaries  program,  which  is  admin- 
istered by  NOAA.  is  authorized  at  a  level 
of  $2.25  million  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  amend- 
ments to  the  act  which  have  been  care- 
fully considered,  and  which  I  strongly 
support.  An  amendment  to  title  I.  which 
I  offered  in  subcommittee,  would  include 
industrial  wastes  as  being  subject  to  the 
1981  deadline.  However,  I  also  modified 
this  amendment  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator to  issue  a  limited  type  of  permit 
for  the  dumping  of  these  materials,  but 
only  if  it  was  necessary  to  avert  a  public 
health  emergency,  to  evaluate  a  new 
technology,  or  to  test  a  new  substance  in 
terms  of  its  harmfulness  to  the  marine 
environment.  In  addition  to  some  other 
technical  amendments,  the  marine  sanc- 
tuaries program  has  been  modified  in  this 
bill  to  require  NOAA  to  specify  the  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  regulated  prior  to 
the  actual  designation  of  a  sanctuary  in 
order  to  prevent  duplication  of  regula- 
tory authority.  Second,  the  bill  contains 
a  procedure  whereby  either  the  Gover- 
nor of  an  affected  State  or  the  Con- 
gress can  disapprove  the  designation  of 
a  particular  marine  sanctuary. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
address  the  questions  raised  about  sec- 
tion 9  of  this  legislation  which  would 
require  that  the  best  available  bioassay 
and  bioaccumulation  tests  be  performed 
of  dredge  spoil  proposed  for  disposal  in 
Long  Island  Sound. 

The  argument  has  been  raised  that  this 
legislation  is  aimed  at  ending  all  dispos- 
al of  dredge  spoils  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
This  argument  is  without  substance,  and 
lacks  merit.  We  only  propose  to  require 
that  all  dredge  spoils  dumped  in  the 
sound  be  at  least  as  safe  as  we  would 
dump  in  the  ocean.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  some  would  argue  that  for  mere  eco- 
nomic gain  that  we  should  continue  to 
allow  the  dumping  of  materials  which 
cannot  pass  minimum  safety  criteria  for 
ocean  disposal  into  the  inland  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

Second,  the  argument  has  been  raised 
that  the  economic  impact  of  such  tests 
will  fall  unjustly  on  small  marine  op- 
erators. Chairman  Ascbro  has  fully  ad- 
dressed that  argument  and  has  shown 
that  it  too  lacks  merit,  but  let  me  just  add 
that  even  in  a  small  marine,  one  with 


100  berths,  which  might  require  main- 
tenance dredging  every  5  years  or  so, 
could  easily  pass  on  the  cost  to  the  boat 
owners  by  merely  raising  to  slip  cost 
by  $1  per  boat  per  month.  That  hardly 
seems  an  unbearable  burden. 

Last,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Washington 
<  Mr.  Pritchard  >  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  assuring  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  bill  which  is 
important  to  the  protection  of  the  marine 
environment,  and  a  bill  which  Members 
can  and  should  support.  I  urge  its 
passage. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6616. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
6616,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Marine  Protection,  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as 
amended. 

The  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act — often  called  the  Ocean 
Dumping  Act— is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  the  State  of  Delaware.  For  many 
years  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  an- 
nually dumped  millions  of  pounds  of  raw 
sewage  sludge  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  off 
the  Delaware/Maryland  coast.  Needless 
to  say,  this  action  was  done  despite  re- 
peated objections  from  Delawareans  who 
live  on  the  coast  and  depend  on  its  re- 
sources. 

In  1977,  as  a  member  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  join- 
ed with  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey. 
Bill  Hughes,  in  amending  title  I  of  the 
Ocean  Dumping  Act  to  establish  in  law 
a  December  31,  1981,  deadline  for  the 
phasing  out  of  the  ocean  disposal  of 
harmful  sewage  sludge.  As  a  result  of 
our  amendment,  Philadelphia  is  rapidly 
phasing  out  its  ocean  dumping  program 
and  is,  instead,  developing  land-based  al- 
ternatives such  as  the  use  of  sludge-based 
compost  for  the  reclamation  of  strip 
mines.  We  in  Delaware  are  delighted  that 
the  dumping  off  our  coast  will  soon  stop, 
and  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
we  will  not  have  an  area  94  miles  in 
diameter  off  our  coast  closed  to  the  tak- 
ing of  shellfish  because  of  contamination 
by  Philadelphia  sewage  sludge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Philadelphia  situa- 
tion is  not  unique.  At  the  beginning  of 
1979,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  had  26  interim  permits  issued  to 
municipalities  for  the  ocean  dumping  of 
sewage  sludge. 

By  the  1981  deadline,  all  but  two  or 
three  of  these  municipalities  will  have 
stopped  dumping  their  harmful  sludge 
into  the  ocean.  Few  other  environmental 
protection  programs  can  claim  such  a 
clearcut  and  admirable  record. 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  has  authorized  $3  million 
to  implement  title  I  of  this  act  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  These  funds  are  needed  to 
continue  the  steady  progress  that  the 
EPA  has  shown  in  stopping  the  ocean 
dumping  of  harmful  sewage  sludge  and 


to  continue  a  similar  program  with  re- 
spect to  the  ocean  dumping  of  industrial 
wastes. 

This  legislation  also  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  two  other  important 
programs.  The  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mittee, in  conjunction  with  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee,  authorized 
more  than  $11  milUon  for  title  IT.  the 
marine  research  program.  These  funds 
would  £illow  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  continue  to  assist  munici- 
palities which  are  presently  dumping 
sewage  sludge  into  the  ocean  to  develop 
and  implement  environmentally  sound 
land-based  alternatives.  Our  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion would  also  have  the  resources  to 
continue  a  variety  of  marine  research 
programs,  including  the  continued  as- 
sessment of  oil  pollution  problems  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Finally,  H.R.  6616  authorizes  $2.25 
million  for  the  continuing  implementa- 
tion of  the  marine  sanctuary  program. 
Since  enactment  of  this  law  in  1972,  two 
marine  sanctuaries  have  actually  been 
designated:  seven  more  are  currently 
under  active  consideration.  The  admin- 
istrators of  the  marine  sanctuary  pro- 
gram have  made  a  great  deal  of  prog- 
ress on  a  very  small  budget,  and  I  sup- 
port their  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  sum.  I  believe  that  the 
Nation  has  received  substantial  benefit 
from  the  very  small  investment  in  the 
Marine  Protection,  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act.  As  a  result  of  this  law,  our 
oceans  are  cleaner,  we  know  more  about 
how  we  can  and  cannot  use  our  marine 
environment,  and  we  are  giving  special 
protection  to  areas  which  have  unique 
ecological  or  other  values.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  reauthorization  of 
H.R.  6616. 

n  1250 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman   from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  years  ago,  Connecticut's  senior 
Senator,  Abe  Ribicoff,  referred  to  Long 
Island  Sound  as  our  State's  "most  pre- 
cious natural  resource"  and  appropriate- 
ly, it  is  a  characterization  that  has 
stayed  with  us  and  become  the  essence  of 
that  which  a  great  number  of  people 
have  worked  hard  to  maintain. 

I  can  tell  you  it  has  not  been  an  easy 
task  given  the  environmental  concerns 
and  the  economic  necessities  we  have  had 
to  contend  with.  In  all,  however.  I  be- 
lieve the  job's  been  well  done  and  there 
is  a  balance  at  each  end  of  the  spec- 
trum. Understandably,  this  is  an  ongo- 
ing process  and  we  hope  to  continue  to 
move  forward  but  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  future  progress  will  be  imperiled  if 
this  House  approves  section  9  of  H.R. 
6616.  I  should  add  that  I  am  joined  in 
this  view  by  my  Connecticut  colleagues, 
Mr.  GiAiMO  and  Mr.  Dodd,  who  also  rep- 
resent the  Long  Island  shore,  as  I  do. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  any  other  section  of  H.R.  6616 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  to  elimi- 
nate section  9.  Simply,  I  am  interested  in 
offering  a  substitute  amendment  to  that 
section,  one  which  has  the  support  of 
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Mr.  GiAoio  and  Mr.  Dodd,  and  one 
which  will  allow  the  bill  to  conform  to 
the  stated  intentions  of  the  committee 
report. 

The  section  in  question  deals  with 
dredged  disposal  in  Long  Island  Sound 
and  since  the  beginning,  its  been  the 
subject  of  some  negotiation  and  to  my 
knowledge,  its  been  revised  twice  since 
its  introduction.  As  late  as  last  week,  it 
was  my  understanding  that  an  accom- 
modation had  been  reached  and  that  the 
bill  would  reflect  the  committee  report 
v;ith  a  section  strengthening  the  testing 
procedure  for  dredged  spoil. 

Apparently,  there  has  been  some  con- 
fusion in  the  meantime  for  section  9 
of  the  bill  goes  far  beyond  that  and 
seeks,  on  the  one  hand,  to  impose  a  host 
of  new  Federal  restrictions  and  on  the 
other,  to  negate  State  authority,  input 
and  control  over  Long  Island  Sound,  a 
multifaceted  function  the  State  has  dis- 
charged responsibly  since  the  Congress 
institutionalized  bistate  authority  in 
1881. 

I  would  ask  then  that  you  vote  against 
the  bill,  not  as  a  vote  on  the  merit  of 
the  entire  bill,  but  one  which  will  give 
Mr.  GiAiMo.  Mr.  Dodd,  and  myself  the 
opportunity  to  offer  what  we  believe  to 
bo  a  strengthening  and  clarifying 
amendment.  If  the  bill  is  defeated,  it 
will  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  where 
we  will  ask  that  we  be  allowed  to  achieve 
that  objective.  It  is  our  intent  to  do  this 
with  dispatch  so  as  to  bring  this  bill 
back  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this  effort; 
I  believe  it  will  make  the  end  result 
worthwhile. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  AMBHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  can  tell  us  two  things. 
What  is  the  amendment  he  proposes  that 
would  strengthen  all  of  this?  Would  he 
tell  us  something  about  that? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  committee  re- 
port states : 

The  committee  has  adopted  language 
which  will  require  that  bioaccumulation  and 
bioassay  tests,  already  required  before  any 
permit  may  be  Issued  for  the  ocean  dlsoosa'l 
of  any  dredpe  spoil,  be  undertaken  before 
allowing  similar  disposal  In  the  waters  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 

Our  amendment  would  read : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  dumping  of  dredged  materials  in  the 
Long  Island  Sound  shall  comply  with  the 
bioaccumulation  and  bioassay  testing  crite- 
ria established  pursuant  to  section  192(a)  of 
this  act. 

As  written,  the  bill  would  subject  the 
Long  Island  Sound  dumping  process  to 
existing  statutes  which  deal  with  test- 
ing, the  issuance  of  permits  and  Federal 
veto  power— the  latter  two  going  bevond 
the  intent  of  the  committee  report.  The 
proposed  amendment  would  subject  the 
process— and  limit  it  to— testing  criteria 
as  the  committee  report  envisions  and 
allow  State  input  and  control  to  remain 
intact. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  yield  further? 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  be  delighted. 
Mr.  AMBRO.  The  language  of  section 
1021  a)  starts  with  the  provision  that  this 
does  not  apply  to  dredge  spoil.  That  is 
the  first  portion  of  that  act.  so  therefore 
what  the  gentleman  is  proposing  to  do  is 
to  vitiate  completely  the  concept  here 
and  have  a  section  apply  that  has  no  rel- 
evance to  dredge  spoil.  That  is  the  ob- 
jection here. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman,  that  is  not  the  case.  What  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  do  is  to  continue 
to  keep  the  control  of  Long  Island  Sound 
where  it  belongs,  which  is  between  the 
State  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  the  State  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Connecticut. 

I  would  go  further,  to  add  to  the  con- 
fusion of  this,  if  the  gentleman  would 
care  to  read  what  I  have  read,  the  bill 
says,  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  •  •  •'•  and  ends  with, 
"•  •  'in  addition  to  other  applicable 
Federal  and  State  requirements." 

If  a  conflict  arises,  who  is  in  charge 
here? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has 
expired. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  In  other  words,  if  a 
conflict  arises  one  can  rest  assured  that 
the  State  of  Cormecticut's  interests  are 
going  to  be  lost  to  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  for  over  8  solid  years  worked 
on  the  dredging  of  Stamford  Harbor. 
More  PCB's,  more  chemical  waste,  more 
toxic  material,  was  spread  in  Long  Island 
Sound  by  the  mere  entrance  of  boats  to 
Stamford  Harbor  than  one  could  pos- 
sibly imagine.  The  figures  are  verj-  clear. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  them. 

A  tug  pulling  a  loaded  barge  into 
Stamford  Harbor  was  churning  up  the 
vilest  of  material.  Almost  8  years  of  solid 
work  went  into  this,  and  taking  the  ex- 
ample of  New  Haven  Harbor  in  Con- 
gressman GiAiMO's  district,  it  was  found 
that  we  could  take  outer  harbor  spoils 
which  were  uncontaminated  and  cap  in- 
ner harbor  spoils,  which  were  contami- 
nated. There  is  a  million  and  a  half  dol- 
lar study  on  containment  islands  and  on 
the  effect  of  this  type  of  loading  of 
ground  depositing,  and  from  New  Ha- 
ven's experience  we  have  found  no  after- 
effects, and  we  are  still  studying. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  do  not  know  that  we 
should  have  a  dispute  on  the  facts.  Sec- 
tion 102ia),  which  is  what  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  gentleman's  and  Mr.  Dodds 
amendment,  starts  with  the  language. 
"except  in  relation  to  dredged  material." 
So.  therefore,  dredged  material  would 
be  removed  from  the  protection  of  this 
act  and  all  other  acts  if  this  simple 
amendment,  as  the  gentleman  puts  it. 
were  needed  to  replace  section  103, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  FORSTTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr. 


Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  GiAiMO) . 

Mr.  GIAIMO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  consideration  of  US,. 
6616  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  As  a 
Member  whose  district  borders  the 
sound,  I  know  a  balance  must  be  struck 
between  the  need  to  dredge  nvers  and 
harbors  which  protects  the  environ- 
mental integrity  of  natural  resources, 
and  I  also  understand  the  concern  ex- 
pressed in  part  2  of  the  report  without 
adequate  safeguards  to  insure  that  con- 
taminated surpluses  are  not  disposed  of 
in  the  sound.  There  is  a  potential  for  a 
major  human  health  emergency. 

There  is,  however,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  McKinney)  has 
indicated,  an  inconsistency  between  the 
language  of  section  9  and  the  stated  pur- 
pose behind  the  section.  Part  2  of  the 
report  states  that  section  9  will  require 
biological  chemical  tests  and  biological 
assay  tests  already  required  before  any 
ocean  dumping  may  be  permitted,  be 
undertaken  before  allowing  similar 
dumping  in  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound. 

The  language  of  section  9,  wi  the  other 
hand,  goes  far  beyond  merely  requiring 
more  stringent  testmg.  It  states  that 
dumping  of  dredged  material  shall  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  section  103  of 
this  act.  Section  103  outlines  a  direct  per- 
mit program  for  dredged  material  dis- 
posal in  ocean  waters. 

n  1300 

It  covers  much  more  than  testing  pro- 
cedures, covered  in  section  103ibi ,  which 
states  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
apply  those  criteria  established  pursuant 
to  section  102iai  relating  to  dumping.  In 
effect  section  9  eliminates  the  current 
permit  program  authorized  by  Federal 
law.  a  permit  program  that  permits  State 
participation,  and  establishes  a  straight 
Federal  program  over  waters  that  are  by 
law  within  the  territory  of  the  States  of 
New  York  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  have  a  discrep- 
ancy here  between  the  stated  purposes  of 
the  legislation  m  the  report  and  what  it 
says  in  the  bill  itself.  I  was  assured  that 
the  purposes  of  section  9  were  to  have 
the  testing  procedures  for  ocean  dumping 
apply  to  dumping  in  Long  Island  Sound. 
and  I  believe  that  section  9  could  be  nar- 
rowed to  achieve  the  stated  purpose. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Doddi.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  <Mr  McKin- 
ney )  and  myself  to  offer  a  perfectmg 
amendment.  Obviously  we  cannot  do  this 
under  the  suspension  method  of  bringing 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  believe  that  we 
could  clarify  section  9  so  that  we  would 
be  required  to  have  the  proper  testing, 
but  so  that  we  would  not  lose  all  of  the 
other  rights  which  we  as  States  border- 
ing on  the  sound  have.  To  deprive  us  of 
this  right.  I  believe,  would  be  to  overbal- 
ance and  overweigh  this  legislation  in 
favor  of  Federal  regulation  rather  than 
State  participation. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  bill  on  sus- 
pension be  voted  down  so  that  it  can 
come   up   in   the   proper   way    and   be 
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amended  in  the  proper  fashion  and  so 
that  all  rights  can  be  protected. 


what  we  were  doing,  except  that  what  he 
did  not  agree  with  is  the  problem  that 


than  almost  any  other  jurisdiction  that 
I  can  recognize,  including  some  of  the 
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Now,  let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  coming  up  a  Republican 
nnminatine    convention    for    President 


weieht  **""""    °^    Pacl^ges     and     gross    involving  public  accessibility  to  export 
•[4)  Name  of  vessel  or  carrier.  ^^^^  ^°  ^^  Government's  possession. 


f^r\nn  n-i  i  f  f  js 
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amended  in  the  proper  fashion  and  so 
that  all  rights  can  be  protected. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Ambro 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  address  two  of  the  points  made  by  both 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  tMr. 
McKiNNEYi  and  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Giaimo). 

I  think  the  impression  is  being  created 
here  that  what  we  are  doing  is  engaging 
in  some  sort  of  subterfuge  to  circumvent 
the  committee  process  and  go  to  the  sus- 
pension procedure.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  Gi.aimo'  suggested  that 
what  he  would  like  to  do  is  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment.  The  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  McKinnet)  said  last 
week  that  he  l)elieved  an  accommodation 
could  be  reached  on  some  other  proposal. 
If  I  may  just  tell  all  the  assembled 
Members  the  facts  as  to  what  had  trans- 
pired over  the  last  year  and  a  half.  We 
had  originally  installed  in  this  bill  a  pro- 
posal whereby  the  base  line  of  the  oceans 
was  changed  to  encompass  Long  Island 
Sound.  My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  iMr  Doddi.  suggested  that 
it  would  be  foolish  to  make  Long  Island 
Sound  an  ocean,  and  that  he  would  ob- 
ject to  that.  Indeed  he  told  us  that  after 
he  continued  to  hold  the  bill  up  in  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

The  bill  never  did  get  out  of  committee 
last  year,  so  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD'.  we  changed  the  language  by  su- 
perimposing the  protections  of  this  bill 
on  this  estuarv.  which  protections  are 
the  same  as  those  that  we  afford  the 
oceans. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  ludicrous  that  we 
provide  greater  protections  to  the  oceans 
than  we  do  to  those  marine  environments 
which  are  used  by  tens  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States.  So  we  developed 
this  language  which  merely  requires  the 
superimposition  of  bioaccumulation  and 
bioassay  tests  in  order  to  have  those 
tests  apply  as  criteria  to  that  dredge 
spoil  which  is  dumped  in  this  ocean.  If 
it  is  not  toxic,  if  it  is  not  horrendous  to 
ecology  and  marine  life,  then  certainly 
it  can  be  dumped. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  fear  here  is, 
from  knowledge  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  by  NOAA.  and  by 
NACOA,  agencies  looked  at  this,  that  the 
quantities  of  toxic  dredge  spoil  being 
dumped  in  the  sound  will  make  it  a  bar- 
ren wasteland,  a  cesspool  if  you  will,  and 
remove  all  of  those  delights,  commercial 
and  recreational,  that  we  enjoy  in  using 
it  now. 

In  the  second  place,  the  accommoda- 
tion mentioned  by  my  friend  on  the  other 
side  that  came  about  last  week  was  an 
accommodation  whereby  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  Dodd>  asked  me 
if  I  would  hold  a  hearing,  saying  that  no 
hearings  had  been  held  In  fact,  two 
hearings  had  previously  been  held.  But 
we  did  accommodate  Mr.  Dodd.  and  we 
did  hold  a  hearing,  which  was  attended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Environmental 
Conservation,  Mr.  Pac,  who  took  Mr. 
Costle's  place.  He  said  he  agreed  with 


what  we  were  doing,  except  that  what  he 
did  not  agree  with  is  the  problem  that 
may  accrue  to  small  marina  operators 
who  might  incur  costs  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  meet  the  testing  requirements. 
In  fact,  we  demolished  that  argument, 
and  we  were  next  asked  to  hold  a  col- 
loquy on  the  floor  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  to  address 
that  matter. 

But  last  Thursday  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr,  Dodd>  asked  again 
that  we  change  this  bill  from  a  suspen- 
sion in  order  to  provide  section  102.  But 
I  repeat  to  both  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  <Mr.  McKinney)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Gi- 
aimo) that  section  102  completely  viti- 
ates this  bill  and  these  protections  by 
starting  with  the  simple  language  that 
"this  does  not  pertain  to  dredged  mate- 
rials." which  is  what  we  are  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AiMBRO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  ( Mr.  Ambro  ) .  that 
as  I  understand  it.  one  of  the  hearings 
was  held  in  Long  Island  and  no  one  from 
Connecticut  testified. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  There  was  no  one  from 
the  gentleman's  district?  I  understand 
the  mayor  of  Norwalk  testified. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  The  mayor  of  Nor- 
walk? 

Mr.  AMBRO.  The  mayor  of  Nonvalk 
testified. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  also  luiderstand.  on 
top  of  that,  that  Mr.  Pac  was  here,  and 
there  was  a  hearing  held  after  two  com- 
mittees reported  out  the  bill,  which  in 
essence  has  got  to  be  a  farce  under  our 
system,  since  certainly  no  hearing  is  go- 
ing to  recommit  a  bill  to  a  committee. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I  per- 
sonally asked  the  gentleman  and  every 
member  of  the  Connecticut  State  delega- 
tion to  allow  us  to  brief  them.  I  pleaded 
with  every  member  of  the  Connecticut 
delegation  to  allow  us  to  brief  them  on 
the  horrors  that  were  being  inflicted  on 
the  sound.  In  addition.  I  included  the 
Governor  in  the  briefing  suggestion.  I 
desperately  tried  to  get  the  Governor  to 
focus  on  the  problem,  and  to  this  minute 
we  have  no  response  there. 

We  are  not  trj'ing  to  engage  in  any 
subterfuge.  There  were  two  hearings, 
two  authorization  hearings.  At  none  of 
those  times  did  any  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut State  delegation  seek  to  come 
before  us  and  make  their  views  known.  I 
pleaded  with  each  of  the  members  to  be 
briefed  on  what  was  going  on. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  <  Mr 
GiAiMO),  I  must  sav.  took  advantage  of 
that,  and  so  did  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  . 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKINNEY) . 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sug- 
gest that  I  think  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut has  been  exemplary  in  its  treat- 
ment of  Long  Island  Sound,   more   so 


than  almost  any  other  jurisdiction  that 
I  can  recognize,  including  some  of  the 
first  tertiary  requirements  and  right  on 
down  the  line. 

Long  is.and  Sound  has  been  in  the 
province  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and 
the  State  of  New  York  since  1891,  and 
this  is  a  tremendous  interruption  of  a 
job  that  we  have  done  well. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  assure  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Ambro i,  that  I  think  we 
are  all  trying  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  the  testing  that 
the  gentleman  mentioned  And  the  report 
language  that  the  committee  adopted, 
the  language  to  require  bioaccumula- 
tion tests  and  bioassay  tests.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  that  in  the  gentle- 
man's effort  to  accomplisn  that,  he  has 
gone  far  beyond  that  and  mr.de  it  sub- 
ject to  all  the  requirements  of  section 
103.  Be  that  as  it  may.  it  is  quite  clear 
here  that  there  is  uncertainty  and  dis- 
agreement as  to  what  the  effect  of  com- 
pliance with  section  103  means. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  un- 
certainty of  that  kind  should  be  fully 
debated,  should  be  amendable  and 
changed,  and  should  not  be  the  subject 
of  legislation  under  suspension. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr  Speaker,  I  just  have 
a  question  for  my  friend  on  this  side  or 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Would  you  .suggest  that  if  the  testing, 
both  bioassay  and  bioaccumulation.  did 
indeed  indicate  that  these  materials  were 
highly  toxic,  that  we  should  go  ahead 
and  (lump  them  in  the  sound? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  suggest  that 
in  the  Stanford-Harvard  case,  it  did  in- 
dicate that  the  inner  dredgings  were 
highly  toxic,  but  it  also  indicated  very 
cleariy,  from  New  Haven's  experience, 
that  capping  them  with  the  benign 
material  from  the  outer  harbor  did  not 
bring  about  any  endangerment  to  the 
environment,  and  that  that  is  still  being 
traced  and  followed. 

Mr.  FORS'TTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware  (Mr.  Evans  I . 

Mr.  E'VANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H  R.  6616  provides  for  a  number  of  im- 
portant national  objectives,  national  ob- 
jectives as  opposed  to  regional  objectives 
or  State  objectives. 

Let  me  review  with  the  Members,  if 
I  might,  so.ne  of  the  history  of  the  ocean 
dumping  bill.  In  1977,  we  provided  for 
an  authorization  bill  that  passed  the 
House,  passed  the  Senate,  was  signed 
into  law  by  the  President.  In  1978,  the 
House  pas.sed  a  bill  on  suspension.  The 
Senate  did  not  act.  In  1979,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  did  not  grant  a  rule.  In 
1980.  the  committee  passed  the  bill.  The 
Committee  on  Rules  has  provided  for  a 
suspension  of  the  rules  and  the  passage 
of  this  very  important  legislation. 
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Now,  let  me  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  have  coming  up  a  Republican 
nominating  convention  for  President 
that  is  followed  by  a  convention  of  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  nomination 
of  their  President  to  be,  possibly.  It  is 
also  an  election  year.  I  might  point  out 
that  the  calendar  is  full.  I  suggest  that 
what  we  do  is  .move  ahead  on  this  bill. 
If  there  are  some  problems  as  it  relates 
to  Connecticut,  as  it  relates  to  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  New  York,  let  us  set- 
tle that  in  conference,  let  us  settle  that 
in  the  Senate.  I  think  otherwise  we  are 
potentially  scuttling  a  very  important 
bill  that  does  provide  protection  for  a 
number  of  our  postal  areas,  including, 
I  might  add.  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
of  the  economy. 

So  I  might  respectfully  suggest  that 
we  move  ahead  with  passage  of  this  bill 
now  under  suspension,  that  we  work  out 
the  problems  in  conference  or  in  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6616,  as  emiended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3  of  rule 
XXVII  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this  mo- 
tion will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  order  of  no  quorum  is 
considered  withdrawn. 


CONFIDENTIALITY     OF     SHIPPERS' 
EXPORT   DECLARATIONS 

Mr.  GARCIA,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R. 
6842)  to  protect  the  confidentiality  of 
Shippers'  Export  Declarations,  and  to 
standardize  export  data  submission  and 
disclosure  requirements. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6842 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
301  of  title  13,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■■(g)  Shippers^  Export  Declarations  (or  any 
successor  document),  wherever  located,  shall 
be  exempt  from  public  disclosure  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  exemption 
would  be  contrary  to  the  national  Interest.". 

Sec  2.  Section  4199  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(46  VS.C.  93)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4199.  (a)  Copies  of  bills  of  lading 
or  equivalent  commercial  documents  relat- 
ing to  all  cargo  encompassed  by  the  mani- 
fest required  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
attached  to  such  manifest  and  delivered  to 
the  appropriate  officer  of  the  United  States 
Customs  at  the  time  such  manifest  Is  de- 
livered. 

"(b)  The  following  information  shall  be 
Included  on  such  manifest,  or  on  attached 
copies  of  bills  of  lading  or  equivalent  com- 
mercial documents: 

"(1)   Name  and  address  of  shipper. 

"(2)   Description  of  the  cargo. 
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"(3)  Number  of  packages  and  gross 
weight. 

"(4)  Name  of  vessel  or  carrier. 

"(5)   Port  of  exit. 

■'(6)   Port  of  destination. 

"(ci  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d), 
the  following  information  contained  on  such 
manifest,  or  on  attached  copies  of  bills  of 
lading  or  equivalent  commercial  documents, 
shall  be  available  for  public  disclosure: 

■■|1)  Name  and  address  of  shipper,  unless 
the  shipper  has  made  a  biennial  certification 
claiming  confidential  treatment  pursuant  to 
procedures  adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

"(2)    General  character  of  the  cargo. 

■  ( 3 )   Number  of  packages  and  gross  weight. 

"(4)  Name  of  vessel  or  carrier, 

"(5)   Port  of  exit. 

"(6)   Port  of  destination. 

"(7)    Country  of  destination. 

"(d)  The  information  listed  In  subsection 
(C)  shall  not  be  available  for  public  dis- 
closure If — 

■(1)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  makes 
an  affirmative  finding  on  a  shlpment-by- 
shlpment  basis  that  disclosure  Is  likely  to 
pose  a  threat  of  personal  injury  or  property 
damage;  or 

"(2)  the  Information  is  exempt  under  the 
provisions  of  section  552(b)(1)  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  TYeasury,  in 
order  to  allow  for  the  timely  dissemination 
and  publication  of  the  Information  listed  in 
subsection  (c)  above,  is  authorized  to  estab- 
lish procedures  to  provide  acce.ss  to  mani- 
fests, or  attached  bills  of  lading  or  equivalent 
commercial  documents  which  shall  include 
provisions  for  adequate  protection  against 
the  public  disclosure  of  information  not 
available  for  public  disclosure  from  such 
manifests  or  attached  bills  of  lading,  or 
equivalent  commercial  documents". 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  authorizing  the  withholding  of  in- 
formation from  Congress. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  a.s  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  Act,  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act.  shall  become  effective  on 
the  later  of  July  1,  1980,  or  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section  2 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  which  is 
forty-five  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr 
Garcia)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr. 
CotJRTER)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  ( Mr.  Garcia  ) . 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  place  on 
the  record  that  both  myself  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  CouRTER).  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Census 
and  Population  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
OfBce  and  Civil  Service,  have  worked  very 
hard  on  this,  and  without  his  help  and 
support  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  get  this  bill  to  where  we  are 
right  now, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
H  R.  6842  before  the  House  today.  This 
bill  represents  months  of  hard  work  and 
diligent  labor  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Pop- 
ulation, the  administration,  exporters 
and  the  trade  press  to  reach  a  satisfac- 
tory and  workable  solution  to  a  problem 


involving  public  accessibility  to  export 
data  in  the  Government's  possession. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  unanimously  approved  and 
ordered  this  measiu-e  reported  on  April 
23, 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  Members  are  probably 
aware.  Congress  voted  last  year  to  ter- 
minate the  confidentiality  of  shii>pers  ex- 
port declarations,  commonly  referred  to 
as  SEDs.  Specifically,  on  September  21 
of  last  year,  by  a  margin  of  318  to  29 
the  House  adopted  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  of  North 
Carolina.  Richardson  Preyer,  to  the  Ex- 
port Administration  Act  amendments  of 
1979  to  end  the  blanket  public  disclo- 
sure exemption  for  SED's  as  of  June  30  of 
this  year. 

At  the  time  of  the  House  vote,  litiga- 
tion was  pending  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  which 
sought  to  gain  access  to  SED's  under  tne 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  (POIA). 
The  lawsuit  challenged  the  Govern- 
ment's reliance  upon  section  7(c)  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  as  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  withholding  SED's  from 
the  public.  Earlier  a  Federal  court  de- 
cided, in  a  unrelated  case  pertaining 
to  Arab  boycott  data,  that  section  7(c) 
of  the  Export  Act  did  not  constitute  a 
withholding  statute  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  As  a 
result  of  the  uncertainty  created  by  the 
litigation,  Congress  voted  to  temporarily 
extend  blanket  SED  confidentiality  imtil 
June  30,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Since  then,  the  subcommittee  has  en- 
gaged in  a  careful  and  deliberate  exam- 
ination of  the  issues  involved  namely: 
The  public's  right  to  know  versus  the 
right  to  business  confidentiality. 

In  my  view.  H.R  6842  effectively 
balances  these  competing  interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  shippers  export  decla- 
ration is  a  hybrid  document — used  both 
for  statistical  and  nonstatistical  pur- 
poses. Over  9  million  of  these  documents 
are  filed  by  American  shippers  each  year 
Commercially  sensitive  and  competitive 
information  is  reported  on  the  SED  about 
the  shipment  including  the  shipment's 
value,  destination  and  ultimate  con- 
signee, to  mention  a  few.  If  this  informa- 
tion were  to  be  released  to  domestic,  but 
more  importantly  to  foreign,  competitors 
the  consequences  could  potentially  be 
rather  severe  to  American  exporting  In- 
terests. If  SED's  were  released,  they 
would  reveal  detailed  information  about 
the  marketing  and  pricing  strategies  of 
American  businesses  overseas.  This  could 
only  serve  to  exacerbate  the  Nation's 
trade  deficit  as  more  businesses  pulled 
out  of  the  exporting  market.  Businesses, 
therefore,  justifiably  need  to  protect  this 
commercial  data. 

The  public,  however,  has  a  correspond- 
ing right  to  nonsensitive  data  the  Gov- 
ernment is  holding.  With  respect  to  this 
issue,  the  subcommittee  was  advised  by 
the  trade  press,  steamship  companies, 
freight  forwarders  and  port  authorities 
to  make  available  a  source  of  export  data 
whose  reliability  was  on  par  with  the 
SED  information. 

H.R,  6842  in  my  judgment  affirmatively 
responds  to  the  interests  and  concerns 
expressed  by  both  sides. 
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It  shotild  be  noted,  however,  that  H.R. 


I  urge  the  bill  be  adopted,  and  I  re- 


subsequent    meetings    are   embodied    in 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 
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(4)  exemption  is  not  adequate  to  protect     tinguished  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
the    competitive    position    of    American     thp  mnirinir  momKoi- frvr- »^^«/.i,,^i„ — «„1 


The   ensuing    period    has    been    well 
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It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  H.R. 
6842  deals  exclusively  with  SED's  and 
Customs  Service  outward  foreign  mani- 
fests. Validated  export  licenses  are  not 
covered  by  this  legislation.  Congress  de- 
cided last  year  to  continue  the  confiden- 
tiality of  export  license  information. 
Nonetheless.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ate report  accompanying  the  companion 
version  of  H.R.  6842  will  instruct  the 
Secretary  of  Treasury  to  report  publicly 
the  names  of  shippers  holding  vaUdated 
export  licenses  who  have  opted  out  their 
name  and  address  from  public  disclosure 
pursuant  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  now  to  the  spe- 
cific aspects  of  H.R.  6842.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  legislation  permanently  pre- 
serves SED  confidentiality.  Section  1  of 
the  bill  is  intended  as  a  withholding 
statute  for  the  purposes  of  the  Freedom 
of  information  Act.  SED's  are  thus  per- 
manently exempted  from  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  FOLA.  This  section  does 
not.  however,  upset  the  intra-agency  re- 
lationship now  existing  between  the 
Census  Bureau.  Customs  Service  and  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration  to  utilize 
these  documents  in  administrative  as 
well  as  statistical  activities.  In  fact,  the 
bill  recognizes  and  sanctions  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  6842  amends  the 
shipping  statute  and  requires  shippers 
to  file  with  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  an 
outward  foreign  manifest  along  with  an 
attached  private  commercial  bill  of  lad- 
ing or  equivalent  commercial  document. 
Under  the  bill,  shippers  must  submit  six 
specified  items  of  information  on  either 
form.  Additionally,  this  section  affirma- 
tively requires  the  public  release  of  the 
same  information,  plus  an  item  on  coun- 
try of  destination  when  optionally  filed. 
Under  this  section,  a  shipper  may  opt 
out  from  the  publication  of  its  name  and 
address  by  filing  a  claim  of  confidential- 
ity with  respect  to  the  shipper's  name 
and  address  once  every  2  years  with  the 
Customs  Service.  A  shipper  need  not  as- 
sert or  prove  competitive  harm.  But, 
failure  to  make  a  claim  will  result  in  the 
disclosure  of  the  shipper's  name  and  ad- 
dress. Provisions  are  made  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  withholding  of  export  data 
collected  under  this  bill  in  clearly  dan- 
gerous situations  such  as  a  terrorist 
threat  to  destroy  the  cargo  or  injure  the 
crew. 

Finally,  this  section  codifies  existing 
customs  regulations  governing  press  ac- 
cess to  outward  foreign  manifests.  This 
will  insure  the  quickest  dissemination  of 
the  export  information  to  the  public  in 
the  most  economical  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  balance  the  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  maintain  with  minor 
exceptions,  the  status  quo. 

H.R.  6842  is  a  reasonable  and  workable 
compromise  and  solution,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, to  the  legitimate  and  competing  in- 
terests posed  by  the  trade  press  and  the 
exporting  community.  Enactment  of 
H.R.  6842  will  dispel  future  uncertainties 
concerning  the  confidentiality  of  SED's 
and  it  will  likewise  guarantee  the  pub- 
lic's continued  access  to  nonsensitive  ex- 
port data. 


I  urge  the  bill  be  adopted,  and  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  which  reported  this 
legislation,  I  rise  in  its  support.  I  would 
also  like  to  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Bob  Garcia,  for  all  the 
time  and  effort  he  has  given  to  this  most 
important  and  timely  piece  of  legislation. 

H.R.  6842  deals  with  the  confidential- 
ity of  shippers'  export  declarations  and 
the  establishment  of  nationwide  stand- 
ards foi  the  submission,  as  well  as  the 
disclosure,  of  export  data  compiled  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service.  Over  the  years, 
SED's  have  been  customarily  filed  by 
shippers  at  American  ports  of  exit  with 
Customs  Service  under  a  blanket  assur- 
ance of  confidentiality  since  1915  from 
public  disclosure.  In  1979  when  Congress 
amended  the  Export  Administration  Act 
and  with  recent  court  rulings  this  pro- 
tection has  been  significantly  weakened. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  individual 
SED's  contain  some  sensitive  competitive 
information.  If  released  to  domestic  and 
foreign  competitors,  this  information 
could  potentially  undermine  American 
businesses  in  the  international  market- 
place. In  light  of  our  Nation's  current 
trade  deficit.  I  doubt  this  would  be  a 
sensible  course  of  action  for  Congress  to 
adopt. 

The  SED  Is  a  hybrid  document.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  used  by  the  Census 
Bureau  to  generate  the  Nation's  export 
trade  data.  But.  SED's  are  also  utilized 
by  the  Commerce  Department's  Office  of 
Export  Administration  to  enforce  provi- 
sions of  the  Export  Administration  Act. 
Thus,  it  i-s  important  to  distinguish  these 
doctmients  from  traditional  census  enu- 
meration forms. 

Although  SED's  are  not  used  solely 
for  statistical  purposes,  the  legislation 
under  consideration  today  nevertheless, 
extends  census  confidentiality  to  these 
documents  in  order  to  protect  the  proc- 
ess of  collecting  reliable  export  infor- 
mation from  shippers. 

Last  fall,  following  enactment  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  amend- 
ments which  terminated  SED  confiden- 
tiality on  June  30,  the  administration  re- 
quested legislation  that  would  have  pro- 
vided a  blanket  and  permanent  exemp- 
tion from  public  disclosure  for  these 
documents. 

Shortly  thereafter,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  controversy  defied  such  a  quick - 
fix  remedy.  The  legislation  provided  no 
alternative  mandatory  provision  for  the 
release  of  export  information  from  some 
other  Government  agency. 

Since  then,  the  subcommittee  has  been 
working  to  devise  a  legislative  solution 
that  would  balance  the  public's  right  to 
know  along  with  the  exporting  com- 
munity's concern  to  preserve  the  confi- 
dentiality of  the  sensitive  data. 

In  late  January,  our  subcommittee 
met  informally  with  the  principal  parties 
to  discuss  details  of  a  possible  compro- 
mise. Essentially,  the  results  of  that  and 


subsequent   meetings   are   embodied   in 
the  legislation  we  are  considering  today. 

Briefly,  let  me  highlight  the  major 
features  of  the  bill.  First,  the  legislation 
permanently  exempts  SED's  from  public 
disclosure  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act.  The  FOIA  provides  in  part 
that  information  compiled  and  main- 
tained by  the  Government  is  otherwise 
subject  to  public  release  upon  demand 
unless  it  falls  within  one  of  the  enumer- 
ated exemption  categories  of  the  act. 
Under  subsection  (b)  (3»  of  the  act,  in- 
formation may  be  withheld  from  the 
public  provided  a  separate  Federal 
statute  specifies  confidentiality.  Section 
1  of  H.R.  6842  is  intended  as  a  <b)  (3> 
type  of  exemption  and  as  such  continues 
SED  confidentiality. 

Second,  but  equally  important,  the  bill 
requires  the  U.S.  Customs  Service  to  es- 
tablish uniform  procedures  for  submit- 
ting as  well  as  for  disclosing  export  in- 
formation filed  by  shippers  pursuant  to 
Customs  Service  rules  or  regulations. 

Presently,  shippers  are  required  to  file. 
in  addition  to  a  SED,  an  outward  foreign 
manifest  with  customs  at  American 
ports  of  exit.  These  cargo  declarations 
contain  similar  but  fewer  pieces  of  in- 
formation relative  to  the  overseas  ship- 
ment. Additionally,  the  information  from 
these  customs  documents  is.  subject  to 
certain  conditions  and  limitations,  pub- 
licly accessible,  however,  complete  infor- 
mation is  not  now  available  as  a  result 
of  varied  filing  practices  between  ports. 
This  would  be  corrected  by  the  proposed 
legislation  by  establishing  nationwide 
filing  and  disclosure  standards  and  by 
specifying  the  items  to  be  filed  as  well 
as  released.  Information  other  than  a 
shipper's  name  may  not  be  withheld  un- 
less there  is  a  compelling  national  se- 
curity interest  involved  or  when  disclo- 
sure could  endanger  personal  safety  or 
likely  cause  property  damage. 

Thus  the  bill  affirmatively  requires  the 
public  release  of  some  export  data. 

In  my  view  the  proposed  legislation  is 
a  reasonable  compromise  that  protects 
the  legitimate  interests  of  shippers  and 
at  the  same  time  insures  the  continued 
release  of  export  data  for  public  con- 
sumption. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6842  represents  a  true  compromise 
among  the  various  interests  who  are 
concerned  about  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion contained  in  shippers  export  decla- 
ration's I  SED's) .  Those  interests  include 
the  Census  Bureau,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, the  press,  the  public,  and  a  number 
of  U.S. -based  companies. 

Last  summer,  in  response  to  a  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (FOIA>  lawsuit  filed 
by  the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  obtain 
access  to  SED  information,  the  House 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Export 
Administration  Act  which  continued 
confidentiality  of  SED's  until  June  30, 
1980.  After  that  time,  unless  Congress 
acts,  SED  information  will  be  protected 
from  disclosure  only  by  the  subsection 
ibM4^  exemption  to  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act.  Some  believe  that  the  (b) 
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(4)  exemption  is  not  adequate  to  protect 
the  competitive  position  of  American 
firms  in  world  markets. 

The  various  interests  have  worked  hard 
to  find  an  acceptable  compromise.  H.R. 
6842  is  the  result  of  that  effort.  Each  of 
the  parties  to  these  negotiations  has 
given  something,  but  the  vital  interest  of 
each  has  been  protected. 

The  bill  would  keep  the  SED  confiden- 
tial by  treating  it  like  other  census  ma- 
terial that  is  exempt  from  disclosure 
under  title  13  of  the  code.  Instead  of  re- 
lying on  the  SED  as  the  source  of  infor- 
mation about  exports,  the  bill  requires 
that  the  outward  foreign  manifest  or  an 
attached  bill  of  lading  contain  specified 
information.  The  measure  also  indicates 
what  portions  of  that  information  may 
be  made  available  to  the  public.  Busi- 
nesses may  withhold  their  name  and  ad- 
dress from  disclosure  by  filing  an  "opt- 
out"  form  with  Treasury  on  a  biannual 
basis  <this  is  similar  to  current  pro- 
cedure ) .  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
would  be  permitted  to  establish  pro- 
cedures to  expedite  disclosure  to  the  press 
of  the  information  which  may  be  dis- 
closed under  the  bill.  The  same  informa- 
tion would  be  available  under  the  FOIA, 
but  an  FOIA  request  would  not  be  ex- 
pedited. 

In  short,  the  amount  of  information  to 
be  disclosed  has  been  limited  to  that 
which  the  Journal  of  Commerce  needs 
and  what  business  believes  it  may  safely 
disclose,  the  Census  Bureau  is  satisfied 
that  the  SED  will  remain  confidential, 
customs  is  permitted  to  provide  the  in- 
formation to  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
or  any  similar  publishers  on  a  timely 
basis  and  the  information  which  may  be 
disclosed  would  be  available  under  the 
FOIA. 

Representative  Richardson  Preyer. 
chairman  of  the  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  Subcommit- 
tee, testified  before  the  Census  Subcom- 
mittee that  in  his  opinion  this  bill  quali- 
fies as  a  valid  FOIA  (b»  (3)  statutory  ex- 
emption. I  share  this  view. 

The  Census  Subcommittee  should  be 
commended  for  the  effort  that  went  into 
this  compromise  legislation.  The  result  is 
a  workable  product.  I  urge  that  the 
House  approve  this  bill. 
n  1330 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
goes,  of  course,  far  beyond  the  bounds  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  jurisdiction  over  FOIA;  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
over  the  Export  Administration  Act:  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Customs  Service.  All  of 
these  committees  have  a  great  interest  in 
this  bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  with 
jurisdiction  over  the  Customs  Service, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  general  sublect  of  the  enhancement 
and  enlargement  of  U.S.  exports,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  chairman 
of    the    subcommittee,    and    the    dis- 


tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  ranking  member  for  producing  a  fine 
and  needed  bill.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
those  problems  that  occurs  from  time 
to  time  that  can  be  handled  if  men  of 
good  will  sit  down  and  think  of  a  reason- 
able solution.  I  believe  they  have  done 
so. 

I  think  it  will  be  important  to  the  en- 
largement of  the  export  trade  and  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  bill  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  say  a  couple  of  comments.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel  >  really  hit  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.  The  biggest  problem  we  had, 
frankly,  was  just  getting  the  four  inter- 
ested parties  to  sit  down  and  look  at 
each  other  and  talk  to  each  other.  We 
did  that  on  two  or  three  different  occa- 
sions. I  always  thought  that  was  the 
easiest  part,  but  it  was  the  most  difficult 
part  in  having  these  four  parties  agree 
on  a  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  to  that  extent  both  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  CouRTERi  sat  with  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  like  mother  hens  just  watch- 
ing as  these  giants  in  the  various  and 
respective  fields  were  going  at  each 
other.  But  I  am  delighted  we  had  the 
bill.  It  is  necessary  and  important.. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  H.R.  6842,  a  biU  to 
insure  the  confidentiality  of  shipper's 
export  declarations  and  to  prescribe 
rules  for  uniform  submission  and  han- 
dling of  export  data  provided  to  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service. 

This  is  an  important  bill,  because  its 
enactment  will  help  avert  a  serious  blow 
to  the  competitive  posture  of  U.S.  ex- 
porters. The  bUl  provides  that  shipper's 
export  declarations  and  the  confiden- 
tial business  information  they  contain 
will  continue  to  be  protected  from  dis- 
closure, and  the  legislative  basis  for  this 
protection  will  be  stronger  than  before. 

My  home  State  of  Illinois  ranks  first 
in  the  Nation  in  agricultural  exports, 
and  third  in  manufactured  exports.  I 
have  always  strongly  backed  the  growth 
of  this  country's  exporting  sector.  But 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  gloomy  news  in 
recent  years  about  our  international 
trade  picture:  Record  annual  trade  defi- 
cits and  a  declining  share  of  world 
exports. 

Against  this  background,  I  think  we 
should  regard  H.R.  6842  as  a  welcome 
victory  for  commonsense  and  a  co- 
operative relationship  among  exporters, 
the  trade  press,  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Congress. 

Development  of  this  bill  illustrates 
the  American  political  process  in  action. 
Last  year,  when  Congress  extended  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  the  matter 
of  shipper's  export  declaration  confi- 
dentiality was  briefly  considered.  The 
pressure  of  time  did  not  allow  careful 
study  of  the  issues  involved,  so  confi- 
dentiality was  insured  through  June  30, 
1980,  thus  allowing  time  for  proper 
study  of  the  issue. 


The  ensiung  period  has  been  well 
spent,  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  House 
and  Senate  Members  playmg  a  construc- 
tive role  in  exploring  the  real  needs  and 
concerns  of  the  interested  parties,  and 
shaping  a  solution  acceptable  to  all. 

I  mentioned  that  H.R.  6842  represents 
a  victory  for  commonsense: 

It  builds  on  existing  practices.  Neither 
exporters  nor  the  press  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  expense  and  uncertainty  that 
broad  new  Government  rules  or  forms 
would  create. 

It  strengthens  business  confidence  in 
the  Census  Bureau's  reputation  for  de- 
pendable protection  of  confidential  in- 
formation. 

It  also  strengthens  access  by  the  trade 
press  to  nonconfidential  export  informa- 
tion that  will  now  be  collected  on  a  more 
uniform  basis  at  all  U.S.  ports. 

Most  importantly,  from  my  perspec- 
tive, the  bill  is  a  much -needed  signal  to 
American  exporters  that  ways  can  be 
found  to  safeguard  important  American 
values — such  as  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  information — without  sacrificing 
American  competitiveness  in  the  inter- 
national trade  arena. 

We  must  make  exporting  a  high  na- 
tional priority,  in  our  own  interest  and 
the  interest  of  the  international  econom- 
ic system.  H.R.  6842  is  a  small,  but  wel- 
come step  in  the  right  direction,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  passage  of  the  bill.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee. I  am  pleased  to  join  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Census  and  Population,  Bob 
Garcia  and  Jim  Courter,  in  support  of 
H.R.  6842. 

Each  year  exporters  file  with  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  an  estimated  8'i  to  9 
million  shippers'  export  declarations  at 
various  American  ports  of  exit.  ITiese 
documents  contain  some  sensitive  and 
admittedly  not  so  sensitive  information 
relative  to  the  shipment  and  Its  ultimate 
destination. 

SED's  are  used  by  the  U.S.  Census 
Bureau  to  generate  the  Nation's  trade 
data.  But  they  are  also  utilized  by  the 
Office  of  Export  Administration  for 
compliance  purposes.  Thus,  the  docu- 
ments are  not  used  for  statistical  pur- 
poses exclusively.  Nevertheless,  the  Fed- 
eral law  has  protected  these  documents 
as  confidential. 

Each  SED  contains  sensitive  commer- 
cial and  competitive  information  con- 
cerning the  outgoing  shipments,  includ- 
ing a  detailed  description  of  the  mer- 
chandise, its  value,  ultimate  destination, 
and  consignee.  As  a  result  Federal  law 
has,  since  1915  protected  SED's  from 
public  disclosure. 

A  recent  amendment  to  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  extended  the 
confidential  treatment  of  SED's  until 
June  30,  1980. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was 
to  allow  Congress  sufficient  time  to  act 
on  effects  of  the  amendment. 

In  my  view  the  proposed  legislation  is 
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a  reasonable  compromise  that  protects 
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H.R.   10  has  two  purposes:    First,  it 
grants  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 


The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  address  only 
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amendment  which  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  approve  any  suit  brought 
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by  this  legislation  to  pursue  purely  pri- 
vate conduct  and  that  the  institution  in- 


April  to  report  H.R.  10  to  the  fioor.  Simi- 
lar legislation  was  originally  submitted 
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a  reasonable  compromise  that  protects 
the  legitimate  interests  expressed  by 
shippers  to  maintain  the  confidentiaUty 
of  SEDs  while  at  the  same  time  assur- 
ing the  continued  release  of  export  data 
for  oublic  consumption. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia*  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  HJl.  6842. 

The  c.  lestion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  i  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ^^^^^^^^^ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 

mous   consent   that  aU   Members   may 

have  5  legislative  days  within  which  to 

revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 

bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Ls  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  10, 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  OP  INSTITUTION- 
ALIZED PERSONS  ACT 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  10 »  to  authorize  actions  for  re- 
dress in  cases  involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  se- 
cured or  protected  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Rahall).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  con- 
ference report  is  considered  as  having 
been  read. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  April  22, 
1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr  Kasten- 
MEiER)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Kastxnmeier  > . 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  9  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  and  proud 
to  call  up  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
10,  Civil  Rights  of  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons Act,  which  passed  the  House  last 
May  by  a  huge  margin  of  242  to  62,  a  vote 
which  reflects  the  broad  bipartisan  sui>- 
port  which  this  legislation  has  earned. 
The  original  bill  and  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  today  present  a  balanced, 
modest  effort  to  create  a  much  needed 
mechanism  for  the  protection  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons.  I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
on  May  6. 


H.R.  10  has  two  purposes:  First,  it 
grants  authority  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  initiate  and 
intervene  in  civil  suits  in  Federal  courts 
to  protect  the  rights  of  institutionalized 
chUdren,  the  elderly,  the  mentally  im- 
paired, and  prisoners.  Under  this  bill  the 
Attorney  General  is  permitted  to  take 
such  action  only  if  he  believes  that  such 
rights  deprivation  is  part  of  a  "pattern 
or  practice"  of  denial,  only  if  he  be- 
lieves that  the  suit  is  of  "general  public 
importance"  and  only  after  proper  no- 
tice and  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate State  ofBcials. 

H.R.  10  provides  this  authority  under 
careful  restrictions  which  will  insure 
that  the  rights  of  the  institutionalized 
will  be  protected  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  offend  or  jeopardize  the  legitimate 
prerogatives  of  the  States. 

This  provision  will  allow  the  expertise 
and  manpower  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  address  a  problem  of  growing 
and  troublesome  magnitude.  As  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  testified: 

The  experience  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice through  Its  Involvement  In  this  (type 
of)  litigation  has  shown  that  the  basic  con- 
stitutional rights  of  Institutionalized  per- 
sons are  being  violated  on  such  a  systematic 
and  widespread  basis  as  to  warrant  the  at- 
tention of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Second,  in  order  to  help  relieve  some 
of  the  burden  which  prisoners'  griev- 
ances frequently  place  on  the  Federal 
courts,  H.R.  10  contains  a  provision  that 
would  allow  courts  to  continue  cases 
brought  by  prisoners  under  42  U.S.C. 
1983  in  order  to  allow  resolution  of  the 
complaint  through  a  certified  adminis- 
trative procedure.  This  provision  would 
encourage,  but  not  require.  States  and 
political  subdivisions  to  establish  correc- 
tional grievance  mechanisms.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  believes  that  com- 
bining these  two  purposes  in  one  bill  has 
resulted  in  a  balanced,  viable  piece  of 
legislation  worthy  of  the  continued  sup- 
port of  the  House. 

In  addition,  this  legislation  enjoys  the 
support  of  the  President,  the  Attorney 
General  and  such  national  organizations 
as  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
National  Mental  Health  Association,  the 
National  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens, the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  Amer- 
ica, the  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  the  Childrens  Defense  Fund, 
the  National  Coalition  for  Childrens  Jus- 
tice, and  scores  of  local,  county,  and 
statewide  organizations  too  numerous  to 
mention  who  are  concerned  about  the 
plight  of  citizens  in  institutions  through- 
out the  country. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  review  the  major 
differences  between  the  two  Houses  and 
describe  the  resolution  of  those  differ- 
ences as  provided  In  the  conference 
report. 

First,  the  Senate  bill  limited  the  Attor- 
ney General's  authority  to  seek  to  correct 
conditions  which  are  "egregious  or  fla- 
grant (conditions  which  are  willful  or 
wanton  or  conditions  of  gross  neglect)" 
in  addition  to  the  other  standard  limita- 
tions contained  in  both  bills.  The  House 
bill  had  no  such  additional  limitation. 


The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  Attorney  General  shall  address  only 
"egregious  or  flagrant  conditions"  and 
drops  any  reference  to  "willful,  wanton 
or  conditions  of  gross  neglect."  Report 
language  Is  provided  which  indicates  that 
"egregious  or  flagrant"  standard  is  a 
recognition  that  a  high  degree  of  care 
must  be  taken  when  one  level  of  govern- 
ment sues  another  in  our  Federal  system. 
Also,  the  report  language  indicates  that 
this  is  not  a  new  standard  which  in  any 
way  affects  private  litigants. 

On  another  issue,  both  biUs  required 
that  the  Attorney  General,  prior  to  com- 
mencing any  suit,  reach  a  judgment  that 
the  appropriate  oCacials  have  had  a  "rea- 
sonable time"  to  correct  the  institutional 
conditions  and  have  failed  to  do  so.  The 
Senate  biU  required  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  consider  several  specific  factors 
in  making  this  judgment  and  the  House 
bill  contained  no  such  requirement.  The 
conference  report  adopts  the  Senate  pro- 
vision with  some  minor  modifications. 

On  another  issue,  the  Senate  bill  ex- 
plicitly stated  that  mere  State  licensing 
or  medicaid  fundings  are  not  sufiQcient 
to  estabhsh  the  necessary  nexus  between 
the  State  and  the  institution  to  bring  a 
suit  under  this  act.  This  language  was  not 
contained  in  the  House  bill,  but  is  con- 
sistent with  our  understanding  of  case 
law. 

Further,  the  Senate  bill  contained  a 
section  authorizing  the  Attorney  General 
to  intervene  in  litigation  initiated  by  pri- 
vate parties  and  required  that  explicit 
notice  requirements  be  met  prior  to  in- 
tervention. 

The  House  bill  had  no  provision  re- 
garding intervention  and  permitted  pres- 
ent permissive  intervention  under  rule 
24  to  continue. 

The  conference  report  provides  with 
some  modifications,  the  Senate  provi- 
sions. Of  particular  concern  to  the  House 
has  been  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
rights  and  Interests  of  the  primary  plain- 
tiff when  the  United  States  intervenes. 

The  conference  report  contains  two 
provisions  which  respond  to  this  con- 
cern. First,  the  notice  of  corrective  meas- 
ures which  the  Attorney  General  must 
file  with  the  State  prior  to  intervention 
must  be  done  "consistent  with  the  in- 
terests of  other  plaintiffs.  Second,  a  new 
section  il2>  is  added  to  the  bill  which 
disclaims  any  effect  of  this  legislation 
on  the  rights  of  parties  other  than  the 
United  States  to  pursue  litigation  which 
they  may  have  the  authority  to  pursue 
on  their  own. 

Finally,  two  other  new  sections  are 
contained  in  the  conference  report  which 
were  not  in  the  original  House  bill.  First, 
the  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  required  that  Federal  funds  to  an 
institution,  or  to  a  State  for  an  institu- 
tion, be  utilized  in  a  manner  which  gives 
priority  to  unconstitutional  considera- 
tions first.  The  House  bill  had  no  such 
provision.  The  conference  report  con- 
tains a  provision  which  is  a  "sense  of 
Congress"  resolution  that  priority  should 
be  given  to  correcting  unconstitutional 
conditions  first.  No  redirection  of  funds 
from  one  program  to  another  is  author- 
ized or  required  under  this  section. 
Last,   the   Senate   bill   contained   an 
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amendment  which  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  to  approve  any  suit  brought 
by  the  Attorney  General  if  the  institu- 
tion received  HEW  moneys.  The  House 
bill  had  no  such  provision.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  a  provision  which 
requires  that  the  Attorney  General  only 
notify  and  consult  with  the  Secretaries 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  or  Edu- 
cation, but  no  approval  of  the  suit  by 
them  is  necessary. 

In  sum,  I  believe  that  Members  will 
see  that  we  have  made  several  substan- 
tive compromises  with  the  Senate,  but 
none  which  adversely  affect  the  fiber  of 
this  legislation. 

Those  62  Members  who  were  opposed 
to  the  orginal  House  bill  will  be  pleased 
to  note  that  the  conference  report  is 
an  even  more  carefully  balanced  bill 
which  will  insure  that  the  legitimate 
prerogatives  of  the  States  are  not 
jeopardized. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
enthusiastically  endorsing  this  confer- 
ence report. 

By  way  of  clarification,  I  should  point 
out  that  the  reference  in  the  first  clause 
of  section  4iai  to  "commencement  of  an 
action  under  section  2"  means  com- 
mencement of  an  action  with  regard  to 
an  institution  defined  in  section  2,  the 
authority  for  such  commencement  of  an 
action  to.  be  found  in  section  3. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  use  this  op- 
portunity to  correct  for  the  record  two 
printer's  errors  on  page  11  of  the  Con- 
ference Report  96-897.  In  the  first  full 
paragraph  the  reference  to  section  2(b) 
'1)  should  read  "section  2(2)  (A)"  and 
in  the  second  paragraph  the  reference  to 
Section  2(b)  should  read  "Section  2(2)". 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  correct  for  the 
record  a  printer's  error  on  page  2  of  the 
conference  report.  In  section  3(a),  the 
phrase  "for  or  the  name  of  the  United 
States"  should  read  "for  or  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States." 

n  1340 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  H.R.  10. 
I  want  to  endorse  what  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  Bob  Kastenmeier,  has 
said. 

The  compromises  which  are  refiected 
in  the  conference  report  are  basically 
efforts  to  reassure  those  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  particularly  skeptical 
of  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  pursue  only  carefully  selected  and 
absolutely  necessary  suits  under  this  act 
and  to  give  the  States  every  opportunity 
to  correct  institutional  conditions  in  a 
voluntary  way. 

There  are  three  changes  in  that  regard 
which  I  would  like  to  point  out. 

First,  the  Senate  insisted  on  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "egregious  or  flagrant" 
further  describing  the  conditions  that  a 
person  institutionalized  must  be  sub- 
jected to  before  action  can  be  brought 
against  a  State.  These  words  are  to  fur- 
ther indicate  the  congressional  sensi- 
tivity and  the  high  degree  of  care  which 
must  be  taken  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decides  to  sue  a  State  government. 

Second,  the  House  report  on  its  bill 
made  clear  that  no  standing  is  created 


by  this  legislation  to  pursue  purely  pri- 
vate conduct  and  that  the  institution  in- 
volved must  be  owned  or  operated  by  the 
State  or  performing  services  on  behalf 
of  the  State.  All  private  nursing  homes 
are  in  some  way  licensed  by  the  State. 
This  is  not  what  constitutes  "State  ac- 
tion "  for  the  purpose  of  triggering  this 
legislation.  That  is  to  say,  a  State  license. 
State  money.  State  regulation,  tax  ex- 
emptions or  Federal  money  or  a  combi- 
nation thereof  would  not  be  adequate  in- 
volvement of  a  privately  owned  nursing 
home  with  the  State  to  activate  this  leg- 
islation. The  Senate  insisted  that  this 
clarification  be  placed  in  the  statute  it- 
self and  therefore  the  conference  added 
a  new  section  2(2). 
The  third  major  change  is  the  addi- 


April  to  report  H.R.  10  to  the  floor.  Simi- 
lar legislation  was  originally  submitted 
by  the  Ford  administration. 

In  the  past.  Congress  has  not  hesitated 
to  give  the  Attorney  General  statutory 
authority  to  engage  in  litigation  to  help 
secure  citizens'  basic  constitutiona'.  rights 
where  evidence  has  shown  a  v  despread 
denial  of  those  rights.  In  seeking  to 
remedy  discrimination  in  voting,  public 
accommodations,  employment,  and  in 
housing,  we  have  authorized  the  Attorney 
General  to  commence  litigation  to  cor- 
rect a  pattern  or  practice  of  abuse. 

The  authority  proposed  in  HJl.  10  and 
this  conference  report  is  neither  novel  In 
concept  nor  imprecedented  in  use. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably 
for  this  conference  report.* 


tion  of  a  new  section  5  relating  to  tli»-""  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >-ield 


Department  of  Justice's  right  to  inter 
vene  in  an  ongoing  suit.  Presently,  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  their  right;  the 
bill  before  you  places  a  number  of  re- 
strictions similar  to  that  section  of  the 
bill  which  authorizes  the  initiation  of 
such  action.  For  example,  the  conditions 
must  be  "egregious  or  flagrant,"  it  must 
involve  constitutional  deprivations,  the 
inmates  must  suffer  grievous  harm,  and 
it  must  be  pursuant  to  a  pattern  or  prac- 
tice. The  case  must  be  of  general  pubUc 
importance  and  materially  further  the 
vindication  of  such  rights.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  not  file  a  motion  to  in- 
tervene before  90  days  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action,  to  mention 
some  of  the  major  restrictions. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  legislation  will 
not  create  a  whole  new  panoply  of  rights 
for  these  people.  It  creates  no  new  rights 
for  anyone.  To  the  most  imaginative, 
many  institutions  in  this  coimtry  are  no 
more  than  human  warehouses.  They 
warehouse  the  young,  the  old,  the  feeble- 
minded, the  sick.  These  are  the  most 
vulnerable  people  in  our  society. 

I  can  assure  you  that  there  are  very 
few  lobbyists  waiting  to  see  you  on  this 
legislation.  You  can  also  be  assured  that 
there  are  very  few  votes  to  be  gained  by 
supporting  it,  but  I  can  also  assure  you 
that  this  bill  is  a  good  faith,  modest,  ef- 
fort to  try  and  help  certain  people  obtain 
some  decent,  humane  treatment  and  liv- 
ing conditions. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  conference 
report. 

n   1350 

I  might  mention  also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastkkmkier)  has  worked  very  hard — as 
have  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee— and  deserves  credit  for  shepherding 
what  I  think  is  a  very  valuable  piece  of 
legislation  through  to  conclusion. 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  to  ac- 
company H.R.  10.  The  primary  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Attorney  General  to  Initiate  civil  suits  to 
protect  the  rights  of  institutionalized 
children,  the  elderly,  the  mentally  im- 
paired, and  prisoners.  Last  May  23,  this 
bill  passed  this  body  by  a  vote  of  342  to 
62.  It  has  overwhelming  bipartisan  sup- 
port including  strong  Republican  back- 
ing. Nine  of  the  11  Republicans  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  favorably  last 


3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Butlir). 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  conference  report  which  ac- 
companys  H.R.  10.  I  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution that  the  subcommittee  has 
made  to  this  legislation  and  the  hard 
work  they  have  done  during  the  past  4 
years.  I  was  not  privileged  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  in  the  96th  Congress, 
but  I  worked  closely  with  it  as  a  Member 
in  the  95th  Congress.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  product  and  I  think  the  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  by  the  con- 
ferees are  salutory  and  that  we  have  an 
even  better  bill  than  the  one  that  passed 
the  House  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  2 
minutes  to  reiterate  a  couple  of  points 
which  I  made  on  the  floor  when  this 
bill  passed  this  body  in  May  1979.  Most 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  and  espe- 
cially those  who  are  interested  in  this 
legislation  and  who  are  listening  to  me 
at  this  moment,  know  full  weU  the  con- 
dition of  our  institutions.  Many  insti- 
tutions do  an  outstanding  job  and  per- 
form a  valuable  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. Other  institutions  are  not  very  good 
but  do  an  adequate  job.  and  there  are 
st;ll  others  that  are  outrageous.  There  is 
not  a  person  here  today  who,  having  seen 
such  a  place,  would  not  WEint  to  do  some- 
thing to  try  and  correct  it.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  debating  now  would  only 
address  some  of  the  worst  institutions 
because  to  activate  this  legislation  the 
conditions  have  to  be  "egregious  or  fla- 
grant" and  deprive  such  persons  of  rights 
protected  by  the  Constitution  and  must 
cause  such  persons  to  suffer  a  pattern 
or  practice  of  grievous  harm. 

While  drafting  this  legislation  we  were 
concerned  that  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice may  try  to  set  up  a  large  bureaucracy 
and  we  requested  and  received  assur- 
ances from  the  Department  of  Justice 
that  there  would  be  very  little  Increase 
in  staff  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  10. 

According  to  our  Congressional 
Budget  OflBce's  analysis  of  H.R.  10: 

It  Is  estimated  that  these  task*  will  re- 
quire two  additional  attorneys  and  one  ad- 
ditional clerical  position  at  a  cost  of  $81,000 
In  fiscal  year  1980 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legisla- 
tion will  have  a  very  positive  benefit  for 
my  State  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  many 
other  States  in  cutting  back  on  the 
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filed     ized   in   hospitals,   nursing   homes   and        I  also  think  that  the  bill  has  been 
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number  of  1983  P"soner  petitions  fUed 
in  Federal  court  and  defended  by  the 
SUte's  attorney  general. 
I  urge  your  support.  ,  „,    t 

Mr  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  <Mr.  Daniel- 

son) 

Mr  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
say  I  fully  approve  of  and  adopt  the  argu- 
ments of  my  distingviished  chairman,  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER*.  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr 
Railsback)  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  BTJTI.ER)  and  urge  the  approval 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RAII£BACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Kindness > . 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  this  time  last  year. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  Members  of  this 
body  to  speak  out  against  this  legislation, 
which,  while  offered  as  a  bill  to  berifeflt 
institutionalized  persons,  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  arrogance  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  sometimes  treats 
the  States. 

Just  as  important,  I  raised  a  question 
or  two  as  to  the  true  cost  of  this  legisla- 
tion. The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
port on  this  legislation  I  believe  said  that 
the  direct  cost  would  be  two  attorneys 
and  one  clerical  person,  amounting  to 
some  $88,000  in  fiscal  year  1980.  However, 
the  bill  says  that  investigations  will  need 
to  be  performed  in  order  to  determine 
whether  there  is  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
deprivation  of  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons,  a  prerequisite  for  Justice  De- 
partment intervention  or  action.  Who,  I 
asked  at  that  time  a  year  ago.  will  per- 
form those  investigations,  and  at  what 
cost?  The  FBI?  The  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion? Who  shall  do  it? 

When  the  House  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary considered  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill,  we  did  not  find  a 
specific  request  for  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  conference  re- 
port that  is  before  us  is  greatly  improved 
over  what  passed  the  House  a  year  ago. 
It  may  indeed  go  a  little  too  far  in  terms 
of  putting  limitations  on  the  interven- 
tion that  the  Justice  Deptutment  may 
currently  engage  in  without  such  limita- 
tions. However,  I  would  suggest  we  may 
have  discovered  a  place  where  the  rest 
of  the  funding  comes  in  to  make  this  a 
meaningful  bill  and  it  is  something  for 
us  to  be  aware  of  and  alert  to. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  found  the  re- 
quest for  funds  that  is  being  made  to 
carry  out  H.R.  10  may  Indeed  be  a  part, 
or  impliedly  a  part,  of  the  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. I  think  we  ought  to  take  a  look  at  It 
in  any  rate  in  that  light.  That  is  H.R. 
6386  which  will  be  coming  before  us  soon. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration came  to  Congress  and  asked  for 
a  $353  miUion  authorization  for  fiscal 
year   1981.   One   of  the  new   programs 
which  the  L8C  hopes  to  embark  upon 
with  such  fimdlng  is  a  new  program  of 
legal  services  for  persons  institutional- 


ized   in   hospitals,   nursing   homes   and 
other  facilities,  such  as  prisons. 

Given  the  track  record  of  some  legal 
services  attorneys.  I  think  what  we  can 
expect  from  such  a  new  program  would 


I  also  think  that  the  bill  has  been 
improved  by  the  conferees,  not  only  by 
the  more  definitive  language  commented 
upon  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
( Mr.  KASTENMEIER ) ,  but  also  by  the  re- 


be  the  generation  of  litigation  in  selected    stnctions   imposed   upon   the   Attorney 


institutions,  with  enough  individual  cases 
to  establish  a  pattern  or  practice  as  nec- 
essary to  permit  the  Justice  Department 
to  take  action.  Indeed  that  may  be  the 
very  best  way  to  deal  with  this.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  is  necessarily  wrong,  but 
I  do  think  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
we  should  know  what  it  is  we  are  doing. 
H.R.  10  will  most  likely  become  the  law 
of  the  land  soon.  But,  we  still  have  a 
chance  to  place  some  restriction  on  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  give  the  closest  scru- 
tiny to  that  authorization  bill  when  it 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  Once 
again,  that  bill  number  is  H.R.  6383. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  <Mr.  Gitdger)  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  the  lead- 
ership which  they  have  provided  in  the 
development  of  this  very  important  leg- 
islation. 

Under  present  law  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  no  standing  to  initiate  suits  seeking 
redress  for  the  violation  of  the  rights  of 
the  institutionahzed. 

Under  present  experience  we  know 
from  the  numerous  lawsuits  which  have 
been  filed  by  associations  and  private  in- 
terests in  this  field  and  by  studies  that 
there  have  been  numerous  instances  of 
violation  of  constitutional  rights  of  those 
who  are  institutionalized. 

I  want  to  commend  the  committee  for 
having  narrowed  the  right  of  action  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  the  situa- 
tion where  the  institutionalized  are  only 
those  who  are  in  a  facility  operated  by 
a  State  or  one  of  its  pohtical  subdivisions 
as  distinguished  from  a  State  licensed 
private  facility:  that  is  the  Department 
can  act  only  where  there  is  direct  juris- 
diction and  supervision  of  the  State  or 
its  subdivisions  or  its  institutions  such  as 
prisons,  juvenile  detention  facilities  or 
mental  institutions.  At  least  this  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  general  sense  of  the 
legislation. 

The  conference  committee  has  ren- 
dered its  report  and  has  included  further 
restrictions  than  those  in  the  House  bill 
which  was  much  more  restrictive  in  its 
formula  than  was  the  corresponding  bill 
in  the  95th  Congress. 

In  each  instance  I  think  the  sense  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  and  certainly 
the  sense  of  the  conferees  has  been  that 
the  very  highest  degree  of  care  must  be 
taken  before  the  National  Government 
will  initiate  litigation  against  another 
sovereign  state  in  our  Federal  system. 
~  1400 
I  do  not  have  the  apprehensions  ex- 
pressed earlier  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness  1  who  said  that  there 
would  be  a  great  rash  of  litigation  in  this 
area.  I  do  not  see  that  that  is  inherent 
in  the  bill  as  it  is  now  drawn. 


General  prohibiting  intervention  in 
pending  litigation  absent  certification  by 
him  that  there  has  been  notice  without 
corrective  action  and  that  intervention 
is  necessary  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  bill.  I 
think  it  should  pass.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  express  my  support  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  so  much  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Matsui  I ,  a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 
Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  merely  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastenmeier),  and  of 
course  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Railsback)  ,  for  the  very  fine 
and  outstanding  job  that  they  did  for  the 
past  16  months  or  so  to  put  this  piece  of 
legislation  together. 

I  was  a  freshman  Member  last  year, 
as  I  am  today,  and  I  was  on  the  sub- 
committee. I  must  say  that  when  we  had 
our  first  hearings  on  this  particular  bill 
I  was  concerned  that  it  also  was  possible 
that  it  could  have  been  very  divisive  and 
could  have  split  partisanwise  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But.  because  of  the 
leadership  of  these  gentlemen  and  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  all  people  were 
concerned  with  institutionalized  persons, 
we  now  have  a  bill  which  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  could  support  enthusiastically. 
So,  I  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  for  this  very 
fine  piece  of  legislation,  and  I  hope  that 
all  Members  of  the  House  will  vote  in 
favor  of  it. 

Mr.  RAII£BACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  favor  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  10,  and  would  like  to  add  my 
words  of  commendation  to  those  of  the 
previous  Members,  particularly  to  my 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
meier) and  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois 'Mr.  Railsback)  . 

The  civil  rights  of  institutionalized 
persons  is  a  very  difBcult  subject  on 
which  to  reach  a  responsible  compro- 
mise. This  conference  report  is  such  a 
responsible  compromise,  and  I  think 
will  do  quite  a  bit  in  defining  exactly 
what  procedures  are  to  be  utilized  in 
case  there  has  been  a  deprivation  of 
those  civil  rights.  So,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  to  support  this 
conference  report,  and  I  hope  it  is 
adopted  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
legislation  first  passed  the  House  In  the 
95th  Congress,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Courts.  Civil 
Liberties  and  the  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice where  the  bill  originated.  Together 
with  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  its  able 
members,  we  spent  long  hours  in  hear- 
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ings  and  markup  to  perfect  a  bill  which 
would,  consistent  with  constituticMial 
concerns,  accommodate  the  competing 
interests.  Although  that  first  effort  did 
not  become  public  law  because  of  inac- 
tion by  the  Senate,  the  bill  in  revised 
form  is  now  before  us  for  final  approval, 
having  cleared  the  committee  on  con- 
ference. 

This  bill  will  overrule  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  courts  of  appeal  in  United 
States  against  Solomon  and  United 
States  against  Mattson.  Those  cases  held 
that  the  U.S.  Government  did  not  have 
the  authority,  without  express  statutory 
language,  to  bring  civil  suits  to  remedy 
unconstitutional  conditions  which  insti- 
tutionalized persons  are  required  to  en- 
dure. Our  passage  of  H.R.  10  should  not 
be  interpreted  in  any  way  as  approval  of 
the  decisions  in  Solomon  and  Mattson. 
We  do  not  accede  to  those  opinions  mere- 
ly because  we  take  action  to  correct  them. 
The  Attorney  General  simply  has  no 
other  remedy  than  legislative  action  by 
the  Congress,  unless  he  is  to  litigate  the 
issue  in  every  circuit  and  in  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Congress 
has  had  to  overrule  decisions  of  courts  of 
appeals  which  denied  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  authority  to  enforce  constitu- 
tional rights.  In  1964,  for  example.  Con- 
gress enacted  title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  to  give  the  Government 
power  to  bring  school  desegregation  suits, 
a  power  denied  it  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Madison  County 
case.  So  again  today  we  act  to  overturn 
decisions  of  Federal  courts  denying  the 
Government  the  power  to  remedy  uncon- 
stitutional conduct  by  persons  acting  un- 
der the  color  of  law. 

Although   Congress  stands   ready   to 
correct    such    erroneous    decisions,    it 
should  not  have  to  do  so.  The  courts 
should  not  insist  on  express  statutory 
authority  as  a  prerequisite  for  civil  suits 
by  the  Attorney  General  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional rights.  Indeed  the  Supreme 
Court  has.   on  several  occasions,  per- 
mitted the  United  States,  without  ex- 
press authority,  to  Institute  legal  action 
to  remove  obstructions  to  Interstate  com- 
merce and  in  navigable  waters.  In  the 
Debs  case,  the  Court  implied  that  right 
from  the  commerce  clause  and  in  the 
Wyandotte    Transportation    case,    the 
Court  implied  it  from  a  statute.  If  the 
Attorney  General  has  implied  authority 
to  sue  private  persons  (as  In  Debs  and 
Wyandotte)    who  are  interfering  with 
commerce,  surely  the  Attorney  General 
has  implied  authority  to  sue  persons  act- 
ing under  color  of  law  who  are  Interfer- 
ing   with    and    denying    constitutional 
rights. 


tion,  the  Supreme  Court  further  held    civil  remedies  from  existing  statutes  or 


that  this  doctrine  of  Implying  rights  in 
favor  of  private  plaintiffs  should  extend 
to  the  U.S.  Grovemment.  That  was,  of 
course,  implicit  in  the  Debs  case. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  courts  are 
the  primary  protectors  of  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  people  simply  be- 
cause legislators  and  executive  officials 
often  are  too  prone  to  follow  the  popu- 
lar passions  of  the  moment.  If  the  courts 
are  to  play  that  historic  role,  they  must 
not  be  niggardly  in  permitting  private 
persons  and  public  officials  to  bring  civil 
suits  to  remedy  violations  of  constitu- 
tional rights.  That,  In  my  view,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Debs  line  of  cases  which 
runs   through   Wyandotte   Transporta- 
tion. Passman,  and  Bivens.  If  the  At- 
torney General  must  wait  for  express 
congressional  authority  before  suing  to 
protect  constitutional  rights,  the  vindi- 
cation of  these  important  interests  may 
never   occur   because  of  the  whims  of 
popular  passion.  Thus  the  powers  of  the 
courts,  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  imply  rights  of  action  are  at  their 
maximums  when  constitutional  claims 
are  at  stake.  And  the  courts  should  be 
no   less   reluctant  merely   because   the 
plaintiff    is    the   United    States    acting 
through   the  Attorney  General  as   the 
President's  representative. 

The  President  has  the  constitutional 
duty  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be 
faithfully  executed."  If.  as  article  VI 
states,  the  Constitution  is  the  "supreme 
Law  of  the  Land."  it  would  appear  that 
the  President's  obligation  extends  to  the 
enforcement  of  rights  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  that  Constitution,  whether  or 
not  Congress  has  expressly  authorized 
suits  to  enforce  such  rights.  So  long  as 


from  the  Constitution  itself.  Having 
been  put  in  the  situation  of  taking  cor- 
rective action,  we  should  not  hesitate  to 
do  so,  and  this  bill,  H.R.  10,  will  provide 
the  necessary  relief.  I  urge  its  Immediate 
adoption  by  approval  of  this  conference 
report.* 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  previous  two  speakers 
for  their  kind  comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPACT  OF  CUBAN  IMMIGRANTS 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  co- 
incidence   the    subject    wh'ch 


State  or  Federal  courts  have  the  juris-     upon  is  the  same  one  just  voiced  by  our 
diction  to  entertain  suits  by  the  United     distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 


States,  which  they  do,  then  they  should 
not  bar  the  President,  acting  through  the 
Attorney  General,  to  see  that  the  law  of 
the  Constitution  is  faithfully  executed. 
In  broad  and  general  terms,  the  Con- 
gress has  recognized  the  inherent  au- 
thority of  the  Attorney  General,  as  the 
representative  of  the  President  and  the 
United  States,  to  bring  civil  actions  or 
intervene  in  existing  suits  to  protect  "the 
interests  of  the  United  States."  as  stated 
in  section  517  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

It  may  be  that  the  implied  powers  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  vindicate  con- 
stitutional rights  will  not  extend  to  every 
deprivation  by  a  person  acting  under  the 
color  of  law.  In  some  marginal  cases,  the 
injury  to  or  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  may  be  so  attenuated  that  the 
Attorney  General  will  not  have  "stand- 
ing"  within  the  meaning  of  the  "case  or 


from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander)  I  feel 
that  it  is  important  for  the  administra- 
tion, for  the  Members  of  Congress,  for 
the  press,  and  for  all  concerned  to  take 
note  of  the  reaction  which  I  find  in  my 
district  to  the  recent  influx  of  refugees 
and  people  seeking  asylum  from  Cuba. 
Haiti,  and  elsewhere. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  letters 
from  my  district.  I  shall  not  quote  from 
them,  since  I  respect  the  confidence  of 
my  constituents.  Some  of  them  referred 
to  this  influx  as  being  stupidity  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Others  point  out  that  we  already  have 
high  unemployment  and  now  we  are  re- 
ceiving hundreds  of  thousands,  appar- 
ently, of  additional  people  who  will  be 
seeking  employment.  Others  ask,  as  did 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  why  in- 
deed does  Mr.  Castro  now  willingly  send 
these  people  here  in  fact,  urge  them  to 
leave  Cuba,  when  for  20  years  he  has  re- 


T  a^t  T„r,»  fr,  T^„  .          .     .  «  controversy"  limitation  of  article  in  of  jeave  <juDa.  \» 

the  Supreme  C^rfimnlSri   «^T?'  '^e  Constitution.  But  unless  those  broad  fused  exit  to  most  of  them?  Are  we  re- 

right  of  Snb?.eri.^nTlfl«?^  P'^'''^**  ]^"^^  are  transgressed  in  any  particu-  ceiving  persons  who  would  not  fit  into 

mint  fOT  sex  dlscrS.iTationhv^"^^''"  t'  *=^^'  «l^^o"^  should  not  restrict  our  social  and  economic  structure? 

Membe?  of  this  hSp   An^  ^ V  ^°"""  ^k*  Power  of  the  United  States  to  protect  i  have  had  phone  calls  from  persons  in 

ago  0^1  Court  imnSa^riv^tl^If^f  ^*  constitutional  rights  of  its  citizens.  my  district  who  state.  In  effect  "Stop  all 

action  based  on  the  fourth  amendmpnf  ^\^  unfortunate  that  we  the  Congress  immigration  of  aU  immigrants.  We  have 

in  the  Bivens  ra  J  Wa  Vh^iVi?  P    i     I  '""^^  *^**"  ^^^  ^"  ^  correct  erroneous  enough,  due  to  our  own  economy  and  our 

these  decisions  aVstnnHfni^f^ifK'^^  decisions  of  lower  Federal  courts  which  job  situation."  And  also— of  course.  I 

osltlon  that   ff  a  court  hLjurisdr^^^^^  "^^'^  'l""'"^  '""^  ^"""^^^  °^"«™1  '^^  "^^^  '^'  °"«  ^'^  ^  8™»"  °'  salt-"You 

over  the  ca^e   It  mav  im!!;?,,  »    ^  k!  ^  ''°^^''  ^  institute  civil  litigation  to  pro-  either  stop  all  of  those  immigrants,  or  I 

action  from  the  a^ii>.« w«  X,„  f^*  «  }^^  ^^^  enforce  constitutional  rights,  am  not  going  to  vote  for  you." 

al  provlL^n  In  Xndntt^  •??*""  ^°^^  '=°"'^  ^^^^  ^'"P'^  authority,  as  I  do  think  that  this  is  important  be- 

provision.  In  Wyandotte  Transporta-  the  Supreme  Court  has  held,  to  imply  cause  this  is  the  reaction  of  many  Amer- 
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An  Interesting  statistic  is  that  last  Satur-      national   anthem  follows  as  well  as  an  The  Knesset  did  not  draft  a  formal  con- 

day  there  were  only  379  arrivals  on  7  boats,      overview    Of   the   nation's   independence      stllutlon.  it  was  found  preferable  to  enact 
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leans,  it  is  having  an  Impact  on  the 
American  people,  and  we  had  better  pay 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  extending  my  remarlcs, 
I  wish  to  attach  a  recent  analysis  of  this 
problem  by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Pish)  ,  which  is  as  follows: 

Pactsheet— Cubans   and   the   Law 

(By  Representative  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr.) 

Cubans  arriving  In  Florida  are  designated 
undocumented  aliens,  admitted  for  60  days, 
pending  a  deferred  inspection  In  connection 
with  their  asylum  claim. 

There  has  been  no  comparable  human  flow 
to  the  United  States  The  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Cubans  who  came  In  the  50s  and 
60s  arrived  here  under  regulated  departure 
procedures.  The  Vietnamese  who  escaped 
Saigon  In  1975  or  were  picked  up  In  the  South 
China  Sea  subsequent  to  the  fall  of  Saigon. 
as  well  as  the  later  "Boat  People"  and  Lao- 
tian and  Cambodian  overland  refugees,  were 
the  subject  of  special  legislation  enacted  In 
1975  the  Indochlnese  Migration  and  Assist- 
ance Act  These  Indochlnese  were  clearly 
refugees,  for  whom  repatriation  was  not  an 
option. 

Along  with  Indochlnese.  Russian  Jews  as  a 
class  are  considered  refugees.  The  United 
Nation  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  es- 
timates there  are  14  million  refugees  world 
wide,  over  one  half  of  them  In  Africa 

Today,  with  Cubans  arriving  on  our  shore, 
we  for  the  first  time  since  the  enactment  of 
early  immigration  laws  are  experiencing  be- 
ing a  country  of  First  Asylum. 

Asylum,  under  our  law.  Is  granted  on  a 
case  by  case  basis,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  following  a  determination 
of  refugee  status.  The  applicable  definition 
of  refugee  is  one  outside  his  country  and 
unwilling  or  unable  to  return  because  of  per- 
secution or  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  nationality. 
or  political  opinion.  Yet,  an  Asylum  determi- 
nation, unlike  the  refugee  admission  and 
allocation  provision  of  the  law.  Is  unlimited 
as  to  number  and  not  subject  to  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress. 

Aliens  leaving  their  country  primarily  to 
escaoe  shortage,  poverty,  lack  of  opportunity, 
drabness  or  a  rigid  society.  In  short.  If  their 
motivation  Is  essentially  economic  and  they 
do  not  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  persecu- 
tion, qualify  as  Immlerants  and  not  as  refu- 
gees. They  are  no  different  from  millions 
around  the  globe  who  still  view  the  United 
States  as  the  land  of  opportunity 

Over  one  million  foreigners  around  the 
world  have  applied  for  entry  under  one  of 
the  invmlgratlon  law's  preferences,  which 
Include  the  immediate  family  of  aliens  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters  of  American  citizens.  These 
cases  are  pending  and  some  have  been  for 
several  years. 

Last  year.  290.000  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted for  permanent  residence  under  the 
world-wide  celling,  approximately  126.000 
were  admitted  outside  the  preference  celling 
as  Immediate  relatives  of  American  citizens, 
and  200.000  were  paroled  In  as  refugees. 

Haitians  are  also  arriving  by  small  craft 
in  Florida.  An  estimated  20,000  are  In  either 
exclusion  or  dejjortatlon  status. 

PaCTITAI,      ACCOtJNTlNO      OF      CONDmONS      AND 

Phocessinc   at  Ket   West  and  Eglin   Am 

Force  Base 

(By  Representative  Hamilton  Pish.  Jr  ) 

The  Key  West  facility  consists  of  a  dock- 
ing area  and  a  large  warehouse  that  Is 
crowded  at  a  3  000  persons  capacity  Plans 
call  for  expanding  the  capacity  with  tents 
outside  adjacent  to  the  warehouse. 

Security  and  service   (feeding  and  clean- 


ing up)  to  the  arriving  Cubans  Is  provided 
primarily  by  a  battalion  of  Marines  (approxl- 
;nately  860  mem  and  by  Federal  Marshalls, 
INS  Borriei  Patrol  officers  (140  compared 
with  regular  complement  of  9 ) .  Outposts  of 
Border  Patrol  nearby  are  on  the  lookout 
for  arrivals  other  than  at  Key  We«t. 

All  arrivals  are  housed  presently  In  the 
warehouse,  segregated  according  to  family 
groups  and  unaccompanied  males.  They  are 
Issued  towels  and  clothing:  most  arrive  with- 
out any  baggage. 

Upon  docking,  medical  and  Department  of 
Agriculture  personnel  board  a  vessel,  seize 
food  and  disembark  those  needing  medical 
care.  Shortly  thereafter,  all  are  fed  high 
dextrose  candy  and  Gatorade.  as  many  have 
stood  20  hours  on  the  voyage.  Shortly  there- 
after, they  are  fed  sandwiches.  Initial  proc- 
essing by  INS  Is  to  determine  whether  ar- 
rivals hf.ve  close  relatives  In  South  Florida, 
in  which  case,  they  are  flown  to  Miami, 
processed  and  released  to  their  families.  If 
not,  they  are  flown  to  other  points,  like 
Eglln,  for  further  processing. 
eglin 

As  of  10:00  P.M.  Friday.  May  9,  Eglln 
reached  its  capacity  of  10,000 — achieved  7 
days  after  opening  up  the  base  to  refugees. 
As  of  Friday,  2,292  had  already  been  proc- 
essed and  departed  to  sponsors.  The  quarters 
are  adequate  and  clean. 

Processing  at  Eglln,  which  takes  place  In 
one  large  room,  starts  off  with  a  30-60 
minute  interview  with  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  examiners.  500  to  600  are 
processed  dally,  with  a  goal  of  1.000  per  day. 
Fifty  Border  Patrol  and  158  INS  officers 
are  presently  detailed  at  Eglln  on  12-hour 
shifts.  One-half  of  those  Interviewed  pre- 
liminarily are  thereafter  referred  to  INS 
criminal  Investigators  All  are  flngerprlnted 
and  subsequently  Interviewed  by  FBI  and 
CIA  agents.  FBI  screening  Is  for  foreign 
counter-intelligence  activity.  The  CIA  seeks 
intelligence  with  respect  to  conditions  in 
Cuba. 

Thereafter,  the  Cubans  are  medically 
examined  and  interviewed  by  voluntary 
agencies  The  US.  Catholic  Conference  has, 
by  far.  the  most  personnel  present  Also  in 
evidence  was  Church  World  Service  and  the 
International  Rescue  Committee.  John  Mc- 
Carthy of  the  usee,  advised  they  had 
20.(X)0  sponsors  waiting  for  the  Cuban 
arrivals. 

Criticism:  Aside  from  the  initial  30-60 
minute  interview,  no  other  Inspection  con- 
cerns the  validity  of  the  arrivals'  asylum 
claim.  Subsequent  Interrogation  Is  by  INS 
criminal  investigators,  the  FBI  and  the  CIA 
All  relate  to  security  and  the  detection  of 
undesirables,  not  the  claim  of  asylum. 

Press  Release.  Mat  11.  1980 
Representative  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr  (N'V-25) , 
the  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and 
International  Law.  recently  returned  from 
Key  West.  Florida,  where  most  Cuban  ref- 
ugees are  arriving,  and  Eglln  Air  Force  Base, 
where  approximately  40  percent  of  the  Cuban 
arrivals  are  being  processed.  Upon  hl.s  return. 
Fish  Indicated  his  desire  to  share  with  his 
constituents  his  observations  about  the  in- 
flux of  Cubans  Into  the  United  States  in  the 
past  12  days. 

"Together  with  (Congressman  Caldwell 
Butler  (R-Va  ) .  a  member  of  my  Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman  Bill  Young  (R-Fla.>.  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  funds  refugee  programs  and  staff,  I 
made  a  first-hand  Inspection  of  the  reception 
and  processing  of  the  Cubans  In  the  proc- 
essing, our  concerns  addressed  health,  se- 
curity and  identification.  We  were  interested 
in  the  effectiveness  of  the  steps  being  taken 
to  carry  out  the  U.S.  policy."  Pish  stated  The 


Subcommittee  will  follow  up  the  trip  with 
hearings  on  Tuesday,  May  13. 

Fish  said,  "U.S.  policy  is  to  deter,  slow 
down,  and  eventually  reverse  the  flow  of 
Cubans  arriving  on  American  ships.  Ulti- 
mately, our  goal  Is  a  managed  flow  with 
priority  for  family  reunification  and  political 
prisoners.  This  is  consistent  with  prior  nego- 
tiations with  the  Cuban  government  and 
processing  by  Immigration  and  FBI  personnel 
In  Cuba  for  the  past  few  years." 

At  present,  there  Is  no  interference  with 
the  American  boat  owners  taking  off  for 
Mariel  Harbor,  Cuba,  nor  in  the  reception 
and  housing  of  the  arrivals.  Fish  noted  the 
following  factors  influencing  present  policy: 

1.  The  Intense  personal  Involvemesnt  of  the 
Cuban-American  commimity  in  South  Flori- 
da, as  evidenced  by  the  excess  of  2,000  craft 
involved  in  bringing  the  Cubans  over.  There 
is  a  perceived  potential  for  civil  disobedience 
If  efforts  are  made  to  prevent  the  departure 
of  the  craft. 

2.  Losing  control  over  the  processing  of  ar- 
rivals. Presently,  the  majority  of  the  craft 
returning  from  Cuba  dock  at  Key  West.  At 
this  point  of  entry,  health  and  Immigration 
officials  are  able  to  conduct  a  preliminary 
inspection. 

3  The  fear  that  different  policy  would  en- 
danger lives  on  the  high  seas,  as  well  as  being 
counter  to  our  pleas  to  Southeast  Asian 
countries  of  First  Asylum  to  accept  arrival 
by  boat. 

At  Key  West,  where  the  stay  Is  approxi- 
mately two  days.  Initial  Inspection  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  the  arrival  has  close 
relatives  in  South  Florida.  These  are  then 
flown  to  Miami  for  further  processing  and 
released  to  their  relatives  All  others,  up  to 
this  past  weekend,  were  flown  to  Eglln  Air 
Force  Base  and  processed  Eglln  reached  Its 
capacity  of  10,000  over  the  weekend  and 
flights  of  this  category  of  arrivals  have  com- 
menced to  Fort  Chaffee,  Arkansas  The  ar- 
rival rate  at  Key  West  until  Thursday  has 
been  approximately  3.600  to  3.800  pe'-  day. 
dropping  substantially  Thursday  when  the 
weather  was  bad. 

As  of  7  A.M.  Sunday,  a  total  of  30,796 
Cubans  had  arrived  on  645  boats.  Their 
status  is  a  follows: 

1 ,500:  In  the  Key  West  hangar 
800  On  the  dock  at  Key  West. 
2,387:  Awaiting  processing  in  Miami. 
9,981 :  Awaiting  processing  at  Eglln. 
1,910:  Awaiting  processing  at  Chaffee. 
17,784:  Released  out  of  the  system. 
336:  Found  excludable  and  transferred  to 
Taledago    Federal    Correction    Institute    In 
Alabama, 

Fish  stated.  "By  far,  the  malorlty  of  the 
arrivals  are  unaccompanied  adult  males.  In- 
itially, an  overwhelming  number  claimed 
to  have  families  In  the  United  States;  this 
percentage  has  declined  In  recent  days.  A 
high  percentage  of  venereal  disease  has  been 
discovered  during  the  medical  examinations, 
as  well  as  tuberculosis  and  mental  Illness 
What  is  considered  to  be  a  very  high  per- 
centage. 10  percent  of  the  first  files  and 
fingerprints  forwarded  to  Washlncton.  have 
turned  up  derogatory  Information." 

"From  the  evidence  of  returning  empty 
vessels  approximately  one-third,  and  from 
the  stories  we  heard  from  returning  Ameri- 
cans. Cuban  officials  are  playing  games  with 
them— allowing  enough  relatives  to  leave 
to  encourage  American  vessels — not  actually 
producing  many  of  their  relatives,  and  In- 
stead, choosing  who  would  leave  their  coun- 
try." Pish  said  "A  high  percentage  of  the 
arrivals  may  be  hand-picked  and  did  not 
Initiate  their  departure  from  Cuba,"  Fish 
observed.  Several  Americans  stated  thev  had 
waited  at  anchor  at  Mariel  Harbor  for  up 
to  two  weeVs.  payln?  exorbitant  prices  for 
food  and  water,  and  frustrated  dally  In  their 
attempts  to  reach  their  relatives,  some  have 
abandoned  the  search;  others  are  returning 
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An  interesting  statistic  Is  that  last  Satur- 
day there  were  only  379  arrivals  on  7  boats. 
14  boats  returned  empty.  This  Is  a  reversal  of 
the  proportion  of  empty  returns  that  had 
been  previously  experienced. 

The  United  States  is  unwilling,  at  this 
time,  to  enter  Into  direct  negotiations  with 
the  Cuban  Government,  as  it  is  believed  the 
bargain  for  restraining  the  exodus  from 
Cuba  would  involve  giving  up  Guantanamo 
Bay,  ending  the  trade  embargo  with  Cuba, 
and   diplomatic   recognition, 

"The  key  to  the  present  situation,  "  Fish 
said,  "appears  to  be  the  Cuban-Americans 
who  charter  vessels  or  sail  their  own  into 
Cuban  territorial  waters.  If  this  effort  could 
be  severely  curtailed,  then  the  Cuban  bar- 
gaining chip  would  be  removed.  The  frustra- 
tion experienced  In  Cuban  waters  Is  having 
Its  effect,  and  discussions  are  under  way  with 
Cuban-American  leaders  in  Miami  to  con- 
trol the  number  of  craft  leaving  the  United 
States.  Once  a  moratorium  on  the  American 
flotilla  is  in  place,  the  United  States  should 
offer  to  negotiate." 

In  recent  days,  as  the  guests  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Costa  Rica,  members  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States,  the  United 
States,  and  some  European  countries  have 
met  in  Costa  Rica.  Despite  some  modest  re- 
settlement offers,  the  burden  remains  on 
the  United  States.  The  pledge  of  $1  million 
of  assistance  is  welcome,  but  must  be  com- 
pared with  the  first  week's  cost  at  Eglln 
alone  of  $2  million. 

"A  criticism  of  the  U.S.  operation  is  lack 
of  command  authority.  The  Federal  coordi- 
nator. F.E.M.A.,  lacks  knowledge  in  refugee 
matters  and  is  unlikely  to  receive  coopera- 
tion from  the  military.  The  need  for  coordi- 
nation of  policy  and  logistics  indicates  a 
top  joint  responsibility,  military  and  civil- 
ian." Fish  concluded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

•  Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Thursday. 
May  1,  1980.  for  rollcall  vote  No.  213 
when  the  House  passed  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 541.  making  additional  funds 
available  by  transfer  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1980,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Had  I  been 
present.  I  would  have  voted  "yea."» 


ISRAEL  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  saluting  the  people 
of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  the  32d 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
nation.  It  was  at  midnight,  May  14-15, 
1948.  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  of  lyar 
5708,  under  the  Jewish  calendar,  that  the 
Israelis  declared  their  independence  and 
the  British  mandate  for  Palestine  came 
to  an  end. 

Pounded  in  dilBcult  circumstances  by 
a  people  who  had  suffered  some  of  the 
most  severe  persecution  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  Israel's  Government  is  based 
on  the  noble  ideals  of  freedom  and  Is- 
rael's people  have  worked  hard  and 
fought  valiantly  to  make  theirs  a  strong 
and  prosperous  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Hatikvah."  Israel's 


national  anthem  follows  as  well  as  an 
overview  of  the  nation's  independence 
period  from  the  Israel  Information  Cen- 
ter book  entitled,  "Facts  About  Israel." 
Hatikvah 
the  national  anthem 

So  long  as  still  within  our  breasts 

Ihe  Jewish  heart  beats  true. 

So  long  as  still  towards  the  East. 

To  Zlon.  looks  the  Jew. 

So  long  our  hopes  are  not  yet  lost — 

Two  thousand  years  we  cherished  them — 

To  live  in  freedom  In  the  Land 

Of  Zlon  and  Jerusalem, 

nationhood  regained 
the  war  of  independence    (194  7-49) 

On  November  29,  1947,  the  General  Assem- 
bly, by  more  than  the  required  two-thirds 
majority,  approved  the  recommendation  of  a 
special  committee  that  Palestine  be  parti- 
tioned Into  Independent  Jewish  and  Arao 
States,  in  economic  union,  with  an  interna- 
tionalized Jerusalem,  The  United  Slates  and 
the  Soviet  Union  voted  in  favour. 

On  December  17,  the  Arab  League  Council 
announced  that  It  would  undo  the  plan  by 
force.  Arab  Irregulars  infiltrated  from  Syria, 
Lebanon,  and  Egypt,  to  step  up  local  on- 
slaughts on  the  Ylshuv  British  authorities 
delivered  military  bases  and  equipment  to  the 
Arabs, 

On  May  14,  1948,  eve  of  the  finish  of  British 
rule,  the  Peoples  Council,  representing  all 
parties  and  sections  of  the  Ylshuv,  met  in  the 
old  Tel  Aviv  Museum,  declared  the  establish- 
ment of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  approved  the 
formation  of  a  provisional  government.  Next 
morning  the  Jewish  State  was  Invaded  by  the 
regular  armies  of  Egypt,  Transjordan,  Iraq, 
Syria,  and  Lebanon,  and  contingents  from 
Saudi  Arabia,  The  invaislon  was  condemned 
by  the  US  and  the  USSR, 

The  Egyptians  got  to  30  kilometers  south  of 
Tel  Aviv  British-officered  Trans-Jordanian 
and  Arab  forces  besieged  Jerusalem,  The 
Iraqis  traversed  the  coastal  plan  to  a 
point  15  km.  from  the  sea,  and  threatened  to 
split  Israel  in  two.  The  SjTians  advanced 
westward  into  Upper  Galilee. 

Israel,  with  a  population  of  only  650.000, 
and  a  poorly  equipped  citizen  army,  drove 
the  invaders  back  at  the  cost  of  heavy  casual- 
ties. 

In  the  course  of  1949,  armistice  agreements 
were  signed  between  Israel  and  Egypt,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  and  Syria,  In  ,  each,  the  stated  pur- 
pose was  "to  facilitate  the  transition  from 
the  present  truce  to  permanent  peace."  The 
armistice  lines  remained  Israel's  borders  un- 
til June,  1967.  The  Arabs  refused  to  respond 
to  all  invitations  to  negotiate  peace. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  STATE 

Elections  for  a  120-seat  national  assembly 
In  a  democratic,  parliamentary,  sovereign 
state  were  held  on  January  25,  1949.  Almost 
85  per  cent  of  the  electorate  went  to  the  polls. 
The  results,  based  on  proportional  represen- 
tation, showed  a  considerable  degree  of  po- 
litical continuity,  with  Mapai,  the  Israel  La- 
bour Party,  winning  46  seats.  (The  Arab 
Party,  the  Nazareth  Democratic  list,  won  two, 
other  Israeli  Arab  ballots  went  to  Jewish  lists, 
especially  Mapai  and  the  Communists.) 

On  February  16,  meeting  In  the  capital, 
Jerusalem,  the  parliament  passed  a  Transi- 
tion Law  outlining  the  functions  and  proce- 
dures of  the  unicameral  legislature,  the  elec- 
tion and  powers  (limited  and.  In  the  main, 
ceremonial)  of  the  President,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Government  and  Its  relation  to 
the  Knesset  (parliament).  Chalm  Weizmann 
was  elected  President,  and  the  first  Cabinet 
installed  under  the  premiership  of  David  Ben 
Gurion. 


The  Knesset  did  not  draft  a  formal  con- 
stitution. It  was  found  preferable  to  enact 
separat<»  "Basic  Laws,"  which  should  ulti- 
mately be  consolidated  to  form  one 

On  May  11,  1949,  Israel  was  admitted  to 
membership  of  the  United  Nations, 

THE  INGATHERING  OP  THE  EXILES 

The  right  of  every  Jew  to  live  in  Israel  was 
recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
•Tewlsh  State,  and  the  Law  of  Return  (1950) 
accords  free  and  automatic  citizenship  to 
every  Jewish  newcomer  who  elects  for  It. 

By  the  end  of  1961.  the  Ylshuv  had  been 
doubled  by  over  754.000  arrivals,  half  of  them 
refugees  from  Moslem-Arab  lands.  Many  had 
to  be  housed  at  first  In  ma'abarot — transit 
camps.  Living  was  hard,  Jobs  were  scarce,  wel- 
fare grants  or  subsistence  wages  on  ad  hoc 
public  works  often   had   to  serve. 

Agricultural  pioneering,  one  of  the  great 
ideals  of  Zionism,  became  a  paramount  nec- 
essity. Many  of  the  newcomers  chose  the 
smallholders'  cooperative  mosbav  over  the 
collective  kitbbutz. 

An  early  measure  of  the  Knesset  was  the 
(Compulsory  Education  Law;  another 
ordained  a  47-hour  working  week,  a  weekly 
rest  day.  and  14  days  paid  holiday  a  year. 
In  1951,  equal  rights  for  women  were  made 
statutory.  In  July  1953,  the  pre-state  "trend" 
school  system  (General,  Labour,  and  Reli- 
gious) was  abolished,  and  a  system  of  State 
and  State  Religious  schools,  both  under  the 
control  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture,  took  its  place. 

The  World  Zionist  Organization  Status 
Law  of  1952  recognized  the  Jewish  Agency  as 
the  "authorized  agency  which  will  continue 
to  operate  In  the  State  of  Israel  for  the 
development  and  settlement  of  the  country, 
the  absorption  of  Immigrants  from  the  Dia- 
spora, and  the  coordination  of  the  activities 
in  Israel  of  Jewish  Institutions  and  organi- 
zations active  In  those  fields." 

At  the  end  of  that  year  an  agreement  was 
signed  with  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many or  the  reparation.  In  part,  of  material 
losses  suffered  by  Jews  under  the  Nazi  re- 
gime; payments  would  be  to  Individuals  and 
to  the  State  of  Israel  as  the  representative 
of  Jewry. 

In  November  1952.  President  Weizmann 
died,  Yitzhak  Ben-Zvl  succeeded  him. 

In  December  1963.  Ben-Gurlon  resigned. 
Moshe  Sharelt  became  Prime  Minister,  and 
Plnhas  Lavon  Minister  of  Defence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
join  the  people  of  Israel  in  celebrating 
Israel  Independence  Day.  and  I  extend 
to  them  my  best  wishes  for  peace  and 
prosperity  and  send  my  greetings  to 
Americans  of  Jewish  descent  in  my  own 
nth  District,  in  Chicago,  and  all  over 
the  world  as  they  join  the  Israelis  in  cele- 
brating this  milestone  in  mankind's 
struggle  for  lasting  peace  and  liberty. 


REPUBUC  OF  COLOMBIA  AND  IN- 
TER-AMERICAN COMMISSION  ON 
HUMAN  RIGHTS  PRAISED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  'Washington  'Mr.  Bonkzr)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  only  subcommittee  of  the 
Congress  that  has  oversight  jurisdiction 
on  human  rights  policies — the  Interna- 
tional Organizations  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee— 
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I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to     most    of    its    members,    including    Dr. 
JjfoU™enrof^feUow  democracy.     Leonard     Temovsky     and_Vyacheslav 
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ently  the  Trilateral  Conunlsslon  whose  at- 
titude has  been  consistently  Intematlonal- 
istic  and  one  of  general  tolerance  and  coop- 
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tlple  family  forms— persons  living  together      and   trampling   the   free   enterprise   system;  Whereas  the  remedy  for  this  over«.«  rt« 

without     marriage,     communes     of     adults      and  oendence  is  inrt»iL«»rt  Arr^«,i!rr  "^^™'"  °*" 

,,.,.,>,     ..r    withnT,t    rhiirirpn^      homr.s«,ml  Whereas  thp  FArtpr«i  ««„^ ,  y,..  ^ P«ndence  U  Increased  American  energy  pro- 
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I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  government  of  our  feUow  democracy, 
the  Republic  of  Colombia  and  the  Inter - 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights. 

The  recent  release  of  the  hostages  in 
Bogota,  mainly  due  to  the  effective  and 
precedent  setting  cooperation  of  Colom- 
Wa  and  the  Inter-American  Commission 
on  Human  Rights  and  achieved  within 
a  juridicial  framework,  augers  well  for 
the  future  of  human  rights. 

This  example  of  prudence,  patience, 
and  imaginative  solution  to  a  difficult 
problem,  in  my  judgment,  has  profound 
implications  for  the  successful  resolu- 
tion of  incidents  of  this  nature.* 
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COMMISSION  ON  SECURITY  AND 
COOPERATION  IN  EUROPE  COM- 
MEMORATES POUNDING  OF  MOS- 
COW   HELSINKI   GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  'Mr.  Fascell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Group.  Pounded  by 
noted  physicist  Yuri  Orlov  this  group 
has  provided  new  impetus  for  the  citi- 
zens' human  rights  movement  through- 
out the  world. 

Orlov  will  "celebrate"  this  day  by  sew- 
ing potato  sacks,  without  the  aid  of  his 
glasses  which  were  confiscated  by  prison 
oflQcials.  in  an  isolation  ceil  in  the  Perm 
prison  camp  complex.  He  is  being  pun- 
ished for  attempting  to  smuggle  his  sci- 
entific articles  out  of  camp. 

In  a  February  4.  1980,  letter  to  his 
wife,  Orlov  asked  that  participants  in 
the  upcoming  CSCE  review  conference 
in  Madrid  work  toward  obtaining  am- 
nesty for  all  Soviet  political  prisoners. 
He  said : 

Any  government  which  considers  Itself 
to  be  a  model  society  cannot  claim  that 
criticism  is  Interference  In  Its  Internal 
affairs. 

In  view  of  Orlov's  appeal,  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  has  compiled  an  update  to  Am- 
nesty International's  recent  publication 
which  reported  that  more  than  400  So- 
viet human  rights  activists  were  impris- 
oned or  similarly  restricted  between 
June  1.  1975,  and  May  31.  1979.  The 
Commission  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Eiirope  learned  that  from  June  1 . 
1979.  to  May  1,  1980,  71  Soviet  human 
rights  activists  were  convicted  on  various 
pretexts  and  86  Soviet  citizens  have  been 
arrested  for  advocating  political,  reli- 
gious, or  ethnic  rights. 

This  pre-Olympic  "clean-up"  extends 
beyond  Moscow  to  other  Olympic  cities, 
such  as  Kiev,  Leningrad,  Tallinn,  and 
Minsk.  An  analysis  of  above  statistics 
shows  that  there  were  23  imprisonments 
of  human  rights  activists  in  Moscow  and 
its  suburbs:  7  arrests  in  Leningrad:  2  in 
Kiev:  1  in  Minsk:  3  in  Tallinn:  plus  6 
arrests  in  the  small  state  of  Estonia  and 
14  arrests  in  other  areas  of  Ukraine. 

During  their  recent  arrests  of  Moscow 
human-rights  activists,  the  Soviets  have 
tried  to  break  up  the  Working  Commis- 
sion on  Psychiatric  Abuse  by  arresting 


most  of  its  members,  including  Dr. 
Leonard  Ternovsky  and  Vyacheslav 
Bakimiin,  both  members  of  the  Psychi- 
atric Working  Group  and  a  close  asso- 
ciate, Aleksandr  Lavut.  Since  1977  the 
Psychiatric  Working  Group  has  docu- 
mented the  cases  of  several  hundred 
prisoners  of  psychiatry,  including  Bap- 
tist believer  Anna  Chertkova.  Ukrainian 
activist  Zinov>'  Krasivsky.  Russian  ac- 
tivists Vasily  Shipilov  and  Vladimir 
Maksimov — who  have  each  spent  more 
than  30  years  in  psychiatric  hospitals — 
Uniate  Catholic  losif  Terelya.  Turkmen 
poetess  Annasoltan  Kekilova,  and  Lith- 
uanian activist  Algirdas  Zipre. 

The  work  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki 
Group  and  the  allied  Helsinki  monitoring 
groups  which  later  were  formed — Lith- 
uanian, Armenian,  Ukrainian  and  Geor- 
gian groups  and  Christian,  Catholic,  and 
Adventist  committees — is  to  be  com- 
mended. Although  157  people  have  been 
arrested  this  past  year  in  various  areas 
throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Hel- 
sinki human-rights  movement  endures.* 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
SOCIETY  DAUGHTERS  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 

I  Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution  met  in 
Washington  recently  and  imanimously 
adopted  a  series  of  important  resolu- 
tions of  great  interest  to  Congress. 

I  am  grateful  to  Mrs.  John  Trudeau 
Salmon  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  a  longtime 
member  of  this  august  organization  and 
a  genuine  patriot,  for  providing  me  a 
copy  of  the  12  resolutions. 

I  would  Uke  to  include  several  of  those 
resolutions  which  address  important  na- 
tional issues  at  this  point  in  the  Record  : 
I  Resolutions  of  the  National  Society  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  April  19. 

1980] 

The  Eleventh  Hour 

Whereas  throughout  our  history  untold 
numbers  of  Americans  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  on  the  field  of  battle  In  defense  of  our 
liberties,  and  many  have  dedicated  their 
lives  to  the  preservation  of  our  hard  won 
freedoms;  and 

Whereas  since  World  War  11  on  the  strip- 
ping of  our  defense  forces  has  been  a  delib- 
erate policy  on  the  part  of  our  civilian  de- 
fense officials,  yet  the  dangerous  state  of 
our  defenses  resulting  from  this  policy  has 
been  kept  from  the  American  people;   and 

Whereas  while  the  United  States  has  been 
following  a  policy  of  military  weakness  and 
appeasement,  has  negotiated  SALT  I  and  is 
presently  promoting  SALT  n.  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  building  the  greatest  mili- 
tary force  in  all  history  capable  of  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  and 

Whereas  our  national  weakness  is  not  only 
In  our  military  defenses,  but  also  in  our 
economy,  and  in  the  tragic  fact  that  too 
many  Americans  have  accepted  a  materialis- 
tic set  of  values  and  no  longer  value  free- 
dom and  independence:  and 

Whereas  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  since  the  time  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
been  controlled  by  elitist  groups  including 
the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  and  pres- 


ently the  Trilateral  Commission  whose  at- 
titude has  been  consistently  international - 
istlc  and  one  of  general  tolerance  and  coop- 
eration with  the  Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  these  concepts — the  erroneous 
policies  of  containment,  deterrance,  parity, 
mutual  assured  destruction  and  finally  the 
zealous  belief  in  disarmament  have  been 
made  official  policies  of  our  government:  and 
Whereas  American  public  opinion  is  being 
constantly  subjected  to  propaganda  from  do- 
mestic activists  and  foreign  agents,  devlsive- 
ness  is  being  created  by  aggravating  race  re- 
lations, by  encouraging  labor  strife,  by  prop- 
agandizing against  our  anticommunlst  allies, 
but  suggesting  diplomatic  concessions  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  by  vicious  and  direct  at- 
tack on  Americans  who  are  anti-communist; 
and 

Whereas  according  to  a  National  Security 
Council  memorandum  (no.  68)  released  after 
25  years,  there  have  been  since  1945  two 
American  policies — one  public  and  one  un- 
spoken—the public  policy  expressing  our  tra- 
ditional ideals — freedom,  self  defense,  peace 
through  strength,  opposition  to  commu- 
nism— the  secret  policy  expressing  the  think- 
ing of  the  advisers  who  have  Influenced  every 
American  president  since  1945  selling  out 
nation  after  nation,  unilateral  disarmament, 
accommodation  with  communism;  and 

Whereas  because  of  these  policies  we  are 
now  faced  with  a  situation  of  almost  com- 
plete encirclement  by  communist  forces; 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task 
of  learning  and  disseminating  the  full  story 
of  the  policies  and  activities  that  have 
brought  us  to  the  Eleventh  Hour,  recogniz- 
ing that  an  Informed  America  will  demand 
a  reversal  of  these  policies  which  have  steered 
our  great  Nation  to  the  brink  of  disaster. 

Dances — The  United  Nations 

Whereas  the  United  Nations,  established  In 
1945  on  American  soil,  has  evolved  thirty  five 
years  later  into  one  of  this  nation's  and  the 
free  world's  most  imminent  dangers;  and 

Whereas  there  are  Inequities  in  the  United 
Nations  membership  representation  and  dis- 
proportionate payments  by  the  United  States 
of  America  to  support  the  United  Nations 
disastrous  programs  and  procedures:  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  ineffective- 
ness is  apparent  in  the  deplorable  and  Im- 
moral example  of  the  American  hostages  In 
Iran; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  In 
the  eleventh  hour  of  our  Nation's  struggle 
for  survival  reaffirms  its  position  In  oppos- 
ing the  presence  of  the  United  Nations  on 
American  soil  and  continues  to  enlighten 
public  opinion  concerning  the  Imminent 
dangers  of  the  United  Nations; 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  as  Individuals,  reiterate  em- 
phaticallv  to  all  elected  officials,  the  dire 
necessity  for  the  United  States  of  America 
to  withdraw  from  the  United  Nations  In 
order  to  maintain  this  Nation's  sovereignty; 
cease  all  financial  support  of  the  United 
Nations  disastrous  and  subversive  programs 
and  act  independently  on  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policy  in  accordance  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Family — An  Endangered  Species 
Whereas  the  lamUy  as  an  Institution  Is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  entire  Judeo-Chrls- 
tlan  social  structure,  and  stable  family  units 
form  the  foundation  for  a  strong  American 
society;  and 

Whereas  the  traditional  family  is  under 
total  assault  from  humanists,  liberals  and 
bureaucrats,  calling  for  restructuring  and 
legally  redefining  families  to  include  mul- 
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tlple  family  forms — persons  living  together 
without  marriage,  communes  of  adults 
(With  or  without  children),  homosexual 
couples  or  any  persons  sharing  common  liv- 
ing quarters — and  conferring  upon  these 
groups  the  same  legal  "famUy  benefits"  of 
tax  allowances,  credit,  child  custody,  paren- 
tal authority  and  property  rights;  and 

Whereas  to  accomplish  these  goals  the 
President  has  called  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Families  and  appointed  a  National 
Advisory  Committee,  heavily  weighted  with 
feminists,  humanists  and  social  welfare  pro- 
ponents, has  established  an  Office  on  Fam- 
ilies In  the  Department  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, and  has  provided  initial  funding  of 
$3,000,000  of  tax  monies;  and 

Whereas  traditional  parental  rights  and 
authority  are  being  undermined  by  these 
groups  which  question  parental  discipline, 
oppose  the  teaching  of  parental  moral  and 
religious  values  and  encourage  experimenta- 
tion with  "alternative  lifestyles"  and  flaunt- 
ing of  accepted  standards  of  behavior. 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Soclsty 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  real- 
izing this  Is  the  Eleventh  Hour  In  family 
survival,  strongly  supports  the  concept  of 
the  traditional  family  as  two  or  more  per- 
sons related  by  heterosexual  marriage,  blood 
or  adoption,  and  advises  its  members,  as 
individuals,  to  oppose  Federal  intervention, 
which  by  redefinition,  undermines  the 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  concept  of  family. 

Military   Strength 
Whereas   the   safety   and   freedom   of  the 
United  States  of  America  is  dependent  upon 
its  military  strength;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has,  in  furtherance  of 
its  announced  goal  of  world  domination,  en- 
gaged In  a  massive  arms  buildup  and  the 
United  States  has  pursued  a  course  of  uni- 
lateral disarmament,  a  trend  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  has  accelerated  by  Its  can- 
cellation and  or  delay  of  most  new  weapons 
systems  Including  the  B-1  bomber,  the  neu- 
tron bomb,  and  the  MX  mobile  missile  and 
by  its  espousal  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  which 
la  weighted  in  favor  of  the  U.S.S.R.;  and 

Whereas  the  result  of  these  irresponsible 
United  States  policies  in  tne  face  of  clear 
and  present  danger  from  an  avowed  enemy 
is  that  the  United  States  Is  now  :S2  mili- 
tarily, and  this  position  of  weakness  is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  our  diplomatic  Impo- 
tence In  connection  with  Iran,  Afghanistan, 
and  Colombia  and  will  result  in  further  So- 
viet aggression  since  they  have  stated  that 
they  will  be  able  in  two  to  five  years  to  exert 
their  will  anywhere  In  the  world; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  sup- 
port a  concentrated  effort  to  reverse  the  cal- 
culated and  Irresponsible  United  States  poli- 
cies of  unilateral  adherence  to  the  SALT  II 
treaty  without  Senate  ratification; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
Immediate  measures  to  restore  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  to  its  former 
position  of  supremacy  in  order  to  Insure  the 
survival  of  our  country  to  the  free  world 

Liquidation  of  Free  Enterprise 
Whereas  the  American  Revolution  set  in 
motion  a  libertarian,  free  enterprise,  free 
market  system  that  unshackled  human  crea- 
tive energy,  allowing  a  production  greater 
than  anything  experienced  or  Imagined  any- 
where for  the  previous  10.000  years:  and 

Whereas  voters  have  sent  to  our  nation's 
capital  representatives  who  are  sworn  to  up- 
bold  the  constitution,  some  of  whom  do  not 
understand  or  care  about  the  principles  of 
our  forefathers  which  allowed  freedom  in 
America  but  formulated  policies  and  regula- 
f,,*^"^  J^,f^  condemn  and  penalize  the  success- 
ful while  extolling  the  weak  and  Immoral 


and   trampling   the   free   enterprise   system; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
subjugating  one  major  Industry  a  decade: 
the  steel  Industry  In  the  1960's,  the  auto  In- 
dustry In  the  1970s,  and  now  the  domestic 
oil  Industry;  and 

Whereas  the  so  called  windfall  profits  tax 
is  In  fact  an  excise  tax  on  production  rather 
than  a  tax  on  profits  and  represents  the 
greatest  direct  transfer  of  wealth  from  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  Federal  Government: 
and 

Whereas  it  is  the  ultimate  Irony  that 
money  produced  by  American  private  enter- 
prise is  being  appropriated  by  government 
and  given  as  foreign  aid  which  finances  so- 
cialism around  the  world; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  de- 
clare unboundlng  faith  in  the  free  enterprise 
system:  u-arn  that  the  hour  is  at  hand  when 
Americans  must  choose  either  to  defend  their 
liberty  or  submit  to  tyranny;  and  implore 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  demand 
reversal  of  programs  for  the  liquidation  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

Inflation — Government  Induced 

Whereas  William  Bradford,  second  Gover- 
nor of  Plymouth  Colony,  warned  "Do  not 
basely  relinquish  that  which  thy  forefathers 
attained  with  such  difficulty";   and 

Whereas  the  economic  basis  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  being  eroded  by  the  in- 
flation of  the  dollar  through  constant  gov- 
ernment spending  and  a  plethora  of  govern- 
ment resources  and  operating  funds;  and 

Whereas  history  has  shown  that  the  de- 
cline of  nations  has  been  preceded  by  eco- 
nomic collapse  caused  by  political  leaders 
drawing  the  wealth  of  individuals  and  in- 
dustries from  productivity  to  social  pro- 
grams, such  as 

1.  the  Social  Security  System,  established 
as  a  supplement  to  retirement  Income,  de- 
ducted from  salaries  and  wages  and  depos- 
ited in  trust,  not  as  a  welfare  program; 

2  many  welfare  programs,  expanded  far 
beyond  the  original  intent  of  providing  for 
the  truly  needy,  and  imposing  an  intolerable 
tax  burden  upon  the  workers  of  the  Nation; 

3.  the  wage-price  spiral  acceded  to  by  the 
government  under  pressure  from  special  In- 
terest groups; 

4.  the  government  take-over  of  Industries 
which  can  be  more  efficiently  operated  by 
private  enterprise; 

5.  wide  spread  abuse  of  unemployment  pro- 
grams; and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Banking  Sys- 
tem, in  order  to  meet  ever-rising  government 
costs,  Issues  interest-bearing  bonds  In  lieu  of 
sound  convertible  money;  and 

Whereas  unchecked  governmental  spend- 
ing results  in  liquidation  of  capital,  under- 
mining the  free  enterprise  system  and  sound 
principles  of  thrift  and  savings  all  of  which 
are  morally  dishonest; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  en- 
courage its  members  as  individuals  to  urge 
legislators  to  remedy  the  erosion  of  the  dol- 
lar by  constructive  fiscal  measures,  to  reduce 
government  regulation  and  spending  and  to 
provide  more  Incentive  for  production,  which 
will  restore  faith  in  the  American  dream — 
that  hard  work  will  be  rewarded. 

Energy 

Whereas  an  adequate  supply  of  energy  is  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  for  a  sound'econ- 
omy  and  for  national  defense:   and 

Whereas  the  United  States  now  Imports  ap- 
proximately 45 '"r  of  the  oil  It  uses,  which 
makes  it  dangerously  dependent  on  sources 
that  can  subject  it  to  arbitrary  price  in- 
creases or  embargo,  and  much  of  this  over- 
seas oil  travels  routes  that  could  be  easily 
interrupted  in  time  of  war;   and 


Whereas  the  remedy  for  this  overseas  de- 
pendence is  increased  American  energy  pro- 
duction of  all  t)-pes.  a  goal  that  the  United 
States  Government  is  hampering  d )  by  it« 
price  regulations  of  domestically  produced 
oil  and  gas  which  force  American  com- 
panies to  sell  their  oil  and  gas  for  less  than 
foreign  producers  can  charge.  (2)  by  the 
recently  passed  windfall  profits  tax  which 
is  not  related  to  profit*  but  is  an  excise  tax 
of  a  definite  amount  of  each  barrel  of  oU 
regardless  of  the  profit  made  or  loss  Incurred 
by  the  producers  and  Is  a  tax  that  will  either 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer  or  de- 
ducted from  oil  company  profits,  leaving 
them  less  for  future  explorations.  (3)  by  a 
complicated  allocation  and  entitlement  pro- 
gram which  distorts  the  market  flow  of  oU. 
(4)  by  eslablUhlng  an  Energy  Department 
at  an  enormous  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  which 
has  done  little  to  increase  production,  (6)  by 
its  restrictive  and  confusing  environmental 
regulations  on  coal,  and  (6)  by  locking  up 
vast  areas  of  Federal  land  which  contain 
large  potential  deposits  of  energy-producing 
resources:    and 

Whereas  the  development  of  nuclear  power 
has  been  slowed  by  excessive  governmental 
regulation  and  by  the  agitation  of  environ- 
mental and  anti-nuclear  groups  who  have 
exaggerated  the  dangers  of  both  nuclear 
power  and  the  waste  disposal  problem,  de- 
spite a  safety  record  for  nuclear  power  that 
is  the  best  In  the  energy  industrv  with  not 
one  fatality  In  35  years  of  operation;  and 
despite  the  testimony  of  the  American  Physi- 
cal Society  that  safe  disposal  of  nuclear  waste 
can  be  effected  with  existing  technology, 
nnd 

Whereas  France  Is  building  a  fast  breeder 
reactor  plant  which  will  produce  more  fuel 
than  it  consumes,  extend  the  use  of  nuclear 
fuel  50  times  and  greatly  reduce  the  waate 
disposal  problem.  In  contrast  to  the  action 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  has 
stopped  construction  of  the  fast  breeder  re- 
actor plants  that  were  started  in  this  coun- 
try; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  warn 
Its  members  that  the  energy  crisis  will  not 
be  solved  until  it  Is  recognized  that  the  No.  1 
creator  of  our  energy  problems  is  the  United 
States  Government  with  its  restrictive  and 
confusing  regulations  on  domestic  producers 
of  energy; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  urge 
a  more  constructive  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  Government  toward  do- 
mestic production,  which  should  Include  re- 
peal of  price  controls  and  restrictive  regula- 
tions on  oil  and  gas,  repeal  of  the  windfall 
profits  tax,  easing  of  environmental  restric- 
tions on  coal,  a  realistic  attitude  toward  the 
development  of  nuclear  power  and  encour- 
agement of  all  other  feasible  forms  of  energy. 

Dismantled  Internal  Secxjritt 
Whereas  the  Federal  Government,  charged 
with  protecting  the  public.  Is  responsible  for 
dismantling  our  Internal  security  agencies 
and  committees  during  a  time  of  Internal 
unrest — (bombings,  protest  marches  and 
demonstrations) — of  declining  military 
might  and  of  International  terrorism  re- 
sulting In  the  murder  of  four  United  States 
ambassadors;  and 

Whereas  former  FBI  top  agents  have  been 
under  Indictment  for  wiretapping  the 
Weathermen,  a  guerrilla  group  responsible 
for  bombings;  and  the  CIA  has  been  casti- 
gated and  shackled  with  legislation  pending 
to  require  that  prop>osed  covert  activities  be 
submitted  to  eight  Congressional  Commit- 
tees while  CIA  secret  agents  have  been  pub- 
licly identified — their  lives  endangered,  one 
or  more  murdered  and  the  services  of  all 
rendered  useless;  and 

Whereas  the  crippling  of  the  CIA  by  the 
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Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  ANDER.<;nN  of  California  in  10  in- 
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Uc  Law  94-106; 

Services. 


to  the  Committee  on  Armed 


structuring  Act,  pursuant  to  section  21(b) 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 


proposed  rule  under  section  202  of  the  Na- 
tural Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (relating  to  in- 
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CongresB  and  a  hostUe  press  has  led  to  an 
S^t  pcsitlon  m  Iran,  Amerlc^  mplo- 
S  held  h<«tage.  and  has  encouraged  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan;  and 

W^enTa^  government  criteria  have  re- 
,ult«im  the  destruction  of  security  files  on 
^b^r^ves  in  many  clUes,  and  Con^es- 
Sonal  legislation  of  the  Privacy  Act  and  of 
"he  Freedom  of  Information  Act  have  had  a 
devastating  effect  on  the  FBI  and  0°  "^1^" 
law  enforcement  agencies,  forcing  them  to 
ooen  files  to  criminals  and  spies; 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Society 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
alert  the  public  to  the  fact  that  America  Is 
endangered  by  a  lack  of  Internal  security 
due  to  government  action  and  call  on  elected 
officials,  charged  with  protecting  the  public. 
to  reinstate  the  Internal  security  commit- 
tees and  agencies  Immediately  and  to  un- 
shackle and  support  an  effective  CIA  and 
FBI.  

INTHWATIONAL   TEKEOalSM 

Whereas  Marxist-oriented  terrorists,  mili- 
tants and  guerrillas  are  setting  a  pattern 
of  seizing  diplomats,  businessmen  and  other 
citizens  with  Impunity,  holding  them  hos- 
tage with  their  lives  imperiled,  and  success- 
fully extorting  »500  million  from  multina- 
tional corporations  since  1970:  and 

Whereas  the  deplorable  plight  of  the 
American  diplomats  held  hostage  by  Iranian 
terrorists  for  more  than  five  months.  In 
violation  of  International  law  and  the  laws 
of  Iran,  and  the  apparent  inability  of  the 
United  States  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
situation  is  shocking  to  every  American  and 
degrading  to  the  United  States  prestige 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  foxir  Puerto  Rlcan  terrorlsu.  im- 
prisoned for  an  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Truman,  a  shooting  attack  on  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  wounding  of  five  congressmen,  were  re- 
leased by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
last  September  and  Immediately  began  a  new 
campaign  of  hatred  in  the  United  States 
and  Puerto  Rico,  demonstrated  by  an  at- 
tack on  fourteen  unarmed  United  States 
Navy  personnel  In  Puerto  Rico  In  I>ecember 
1979,  killing  two  and  seriously  wounding 
ten.  and  simultaneous  attacks  on  presi- 
dential campaign  quarters  In  New  York  and 
Chicago  on  March  15;  and 

Whereas  informed  sources.  Including  the 
White  House,  the  California  Institute  of  In- 
ternational Studies  at  Stanford  and  Busi- 
ness International  Research  organization  In 
New  York,  agree  that  there  is  a  Soviet 
supported  activity  to  train  terrorists  in 
Czechoslovakia.  Iraq.  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  coordinate  global  plans  to  Increase 
chaos  and  disintegration  in  the  free  world. 
whereby  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  respected; 

Resolved.  That  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  as  individuals,  urge  the  United 
States  government  either  to  close  endan- 
gered American  embassies  or  to  take  steps 
to  insure  the  protection  of  United  States 
diplomatic  personnel  and  property  and 
American  citizens  residing  or  traveling  in 
foreign  countries  and  to  enforce  sanctions 
against  countries  condoning  such  blatant 
violation  of  International  law. 
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lleves  that  the  government,  especially  the 
Judiciary,  is  the  sole  source  of  law  and 
rights;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Judiciary,  particu- 
larly the  Supreme  Court,  has  violated  the 
prl-iClple  of  separation  of  powers  by  usurpa- 
tion of  legislative  powers  and  has  engaged 
m  the  maKlng  of  public  policy  under  the 
guise  of  merely  interpreting  the  Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas  James  Madison,  the  'Father  of 
the  Constitution".  Thomas  Jefferson.  Andrew 
Jackson  and  Abraham  LUicoln  stated  that 
the  Constitution  clearly  provides  that  each 
branch  of  the  government  has  the  right  and 
duty  to  interpert  the  Constitution  for  it- 
self; 

Resolved.  That  members  of  the  National 
Society  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion urge  the  members  of  Congress  to  curb 
the  powers  of  the  Supreme  Court  under 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  over 
which  Congress  has  full  authority  under 
Article  III,  section  2  and  to  curb  the  powers 
of  the  lower  federal  courts  under  Article  III, 
Section  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America. • 


Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances.  * 

Mr.   Brown  of   California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Anntinzio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  HoLTZJiAN  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 
Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Hughes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ambro. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Drinan  fat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  May  12  and  13.  on  account 
of  a  necessary  absence. 

Mr.  Rose  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  ) ,  for  this  week,  on  account  of 
serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  NATO  Con- 
ference. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gudger)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material :  > 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Bonker,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fascell.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LCGISUITION  BT  THZ   JtmidABT 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  provides  for  three  In- 
dependent and  co-equal  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Legislative,  Executive  and  Judicial; 
and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Judiciary,  particular- 
ly the  Supreme  Court,  has  espoused  the 
secular  humanistic  philosophy  of  pragmat- 
ism-legal positivism,  a  philosophy  which 
denies  the  existence  of  Ood  and  of  inalien- 
able rights  granted  by  Ood  to  men  and  be- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RUDD,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $982.50. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  RUDD. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Shuster. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Rousselot  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gudger)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  WoLFT. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GUDGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, May  13,  1980.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXFV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4336.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative  re- 
port on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  May  1,  1980.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  96-310);  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4337.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  transmitting 
a  report  on  the  status  of  certain  budget 
authority  proposed  for  rescission,  but  for 
which  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  necessary 
rescission  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

4338.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Installations  and 
Housing,  transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various  con- 
struction projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Army's  National  Guard,  pursu- 
ant to  10  use.  2233a(l);  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

4339.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs) transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  section  2104(a),  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  remove  the  require- 
ment of  2  years  remaining  at  an  educational 
institution  to  be  eligible  for  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  advanced  training; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4340.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  that  a 
study  has  been  conducted  of  converting  the 
guard  services  function  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  and  that  a  decision 
has  been  made  that  performance  under  con- 
tract Is  the  most  cost-effective  method  of 
accomplishing  It.  pursuant  to  section  806  of 
Public  Law  96-107;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4341.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistant  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Air  Force's  proposed  sale  of  certain  de- 
fense equipment  to  Swltzeriand  (Transmittal 
No   80-42 ) .  pursuant  to  section  813  of  Pub- 


lic Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4342.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  on  loan,  guar- 
antee and  Insurance  transactions  supported 
by  Eximbank  during  Niarch  1980  to  Com- 
munist countries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance   and   Urban  Affairs. 

4343.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-181,  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  re- 
vise and  modernize  ^rocedu^e  relating  to  ttie 
administration  and  distribution  of  dece- 
dents' estates  and  for  the  proof  of  wills, 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law 
93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

4344.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  suspend  the  application  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  for  I  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

4345.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  no- 
tice of  the  Air  Force's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Switzer- 
land (Transmittal  No.  80-42),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;    to  the  Committee  on   Foreign  Affairs. 

4346.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  for  calendar  year  1979,  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  section  3(c)  of  the  Inter- 
national Claims  Settlement  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4347  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on   Government  Operations. 

4348.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refund  of  $4,760.72  In  royalty  overpayments 
to  the  Amoco  Production  Co..  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4349.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
repayment  of  excess  gas  royalties  totaling 
$16,849  to  the  Placid  Oil  Co.,  pursuant  to 
section  10(b)  of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
Lands  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4350.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  copy 
of  an  application  from  the  State  of  Montana 
for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclamation 
Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

4351.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
ergy Information  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  volume  2  of 
the  Administration's  third  annual  report, 
pursuant  to  section  57(a)(2)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

4352.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  Commission  will  be  unable 
to  render  a  final  decision  In  No.  37315.  Coal, 
Colstrip.  Knehn.  and  Decker.  Montana,  to 
Superior.  Michiaan.  and  No.  3731".  Rates  on 
Coal.  Decker  and  Kleenburn  to  Illinois  and 
Indiana,  within  the  specified  7-month  time 
limit,  pursuant  to  4P  TT.S.C.  10707rb)(l): 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4353.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board,  transmitting  the 
first  semiannual  reoort  of  the  Board  on  Its 
activities   under   the  Milwaukee   Road   Re- 


structuring Act,  pursuant  to  section  21(b) 
of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4354.  A  letter  from  the  treasurer.  American 
Chemical  Society,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  and  audit  of  the  organization  for 
calendar  year  1979.  pursuant  to  section  3  of 
Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

4355.  A  letter  from  the  director.  National 
Legislative  Commission,  the  American  Le- 
gion, transmitting  statements  of  the  orga- 
nization's financial  condition  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1979,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public 
Law  88-504;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

4366.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Personnel  Management,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section  3102 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code  and  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  to 
permit  the  employment  of  personal  assistants 
for  handicapped  Federal  employees  both  at 
their  regular  duty  station  and  wbUe  on  travel 
status;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

4367.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  activities 
carried  out  under  title  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  pursuant  to  section  2006  of  the  act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

4358.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  need  for  a  uniform  strategy  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  prosecuting  and  in- 
vestigating Interstate  property  crimes  ( OGD- 
80-43.  May  8,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  the 
Judiciary. 

4359.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  I3th 
annual  report  on  medicare,  covering  fiscal 
year  1979,  pursuant  to  section  1875(b)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTFES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendw,  as  follows: 

( Submitted  May  9.  1980] 

Mr.  WHTTTEN:  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. H.R.  7325.  A  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  rescinding  certain  budget 
authority,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-934).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
[Filed  May  12,  1980] 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  6940.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  to  strengthen  the  authority  under  that 
act  to  assure  the  safety  and  nutrition  of 
infant  formulas;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  96-936).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mlchljran:  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  H.R.  7153.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  the  Humanities  Act  of  1965  and  the 
Museum  Services  Act  to  extend  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
acts,  to  amend  the  Arts  and  Artifacts  In- 
demnity Act  to  make  certain  changes  in  the 
coverage  provisions  of  such  act.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rent.  No.  96- 
937).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Wholr  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGOE31S:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  House  Resolution 
655.  Concvirrent  resolution  disapproving  the 


proposed  rule  under  secUon  202  of  the  Na- 
tural Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (reUting  to  in- 
cremental pricing)  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress on  May  6.  1980  (Rept.  No.  96-038)  B«- 
lerred  to  the  House  Cjiiendar. 

Mr.  PERKxNS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  318. 
Concurrent  resolution  disapproving  cert«in 
regulations  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
AprU  3.  1980.  with  respect  to  the  EducaUon 
Appeal  Board  authorized  under  section  451 
of  the  General  Education  Provlslona  Act 
(Rept.  No  96-939).  Referred  to  the  Houae 
Calendar. 

Ml.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  319. 
Concurrent  resolution  disapproving  certain 
regulations  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
AprU  3.  1980.  with  respect  to  the  arts  in 
education  program  authorized  under  sections 
321.  322,  and  323  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No. 
96-940) .  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

\  Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  9.  1980] 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows : 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  S8M.  A 
bUl  to  revitalize  maritime  policy,  reorganize 
certain  Government  agencies,  and  reform 
regulation  of  maritime  affairs  in  the  United 
States.  Titles  I,  n,  m,  and  V  reported  with 
amendments,  and  referred  for  a  period  end- 
ing not  later  than  June  17,  1980.  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  for  considera- 
tion of  such  provisions  of  section  307 
of  the  bin  as  Introduced  as  fall  within 
Its  Jurisdiction  under  clause  1(h),  rule  H, 
and  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
consideration  of  such  provisions  of  the  titles 
of  the  bin  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  as  faU  within 
Its  JurtsJlctlon  under  clause  l(m)(16),  rule 
XI  (Rept.  No.  96-935,  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  7326.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  autfaortza- 
tlon  for  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on   Banking.   Finance   and   Urban   Affairs. 

By  Mr  McDADE: 
H.R.  7327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  mortgage 
amount,  sales  price,  and  Interest  rate  limita- 
tions under  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Association  emergency  home  purchase 
assistance  authority,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

H.R  7328  A  bill  to  amend  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  compre- 
hensive assessments  and  community-based 
services  under  medicaid:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Bv  Mr  SAWYER: 

H.R.  7329.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  present,  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress,  a  medal  to  each  of  the  amateur 
athletes  selected  to  be  a  member  of  the  1980 
U.S.  Olympic  team  to  the  Olympic  games,  and 
to  authorize  the  striking  of  duplicate  medals 
for  public  sale:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
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Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  follows; 

455.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri, relative  to  Inflation;  to  the  Committee 
on   Banking,   Finance   and   Urban   Affairs. 

456.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  Federal 
reglonallzatlon  of  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Oovernments;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

457.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  sulfur  air  quality 
studies  and  standards;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

458.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  requesting  that  Con- 
gress call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  prohibit  Congress  or 
the  President  or  any  Federal  agency  from 
withholding,  withdrawing,  or  threatening  to 
withhold  or  withdraw  any  Federal  funds  from 
any  State  as  a  means  of  imposing  or  Imple- 
menting PederaJ  policies;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  i 


H.     Con.     Res.     323:     Mr.     Jenkins.     Mr. 
WoLPE,  and  Mr.  Garcia. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H.R.  67 :  Mr.  Jenbette.  I 

H.R.  652:  Mr.  Jenrette. 

H.R.  4646:    Mr    Yoitnc   of   Alaska 

H.R.  5076:  Mr.  Archer. 

H.R.  6619;  Mr   Williams  of  Montana 

H.R.  6964:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  FisHiR.  and 
Mr.  Rima. 

H.R.  7085:  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr  DotrciTEHTT, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Htmo,  and  Mr    Stokes. 

HJl.  7106:  Mr.  Hanlet. 

H.R.  7153:  Mr.  Richmond, 

HJl.  7230:  Mr.  Pease. 

H.J.  Res.  379:  Mr  Solarz.  Mr.  Mont- 
GOMERT.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr  Couhter, 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr  Forstthe  Mr  Downet,  Mr 
Dices.  Mr.  MOTTL,  Mr  Gbadkon.  Mr  Kemp, 
Mr  ASPIN,  Mr  GiLMAN,  Mr,  Coelho.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  Phillip 
Burton.  Mr  Gray,  Mr  Anderson  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr,  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr  Duncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Pretzr.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Cotter,  Mr  Evans  of 
Georgia.  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr  Pttkseli  .  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr  Brodhead,  Mr  Blanchard,  Mr, 
Mazzoli,  Mr,  CoRMAN,  Mr  Rose,  Mr. 
Grisbam,  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Etans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr  Dodd,  Mr. 
Pindley.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr  Brademas.  Mr. 
DoRNAN,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr  Lederer.  Mr.  Vento, 
and  Mr.  Wirth. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXH.  pe- 
titions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

347.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  J.R. 
Short,  Jr..  Chicago.  Ill,,  relative  to  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

348.  Also,  petition  of  Robert  J  McManus 
and  others.  Boston.  Msiss..  relative  to  the 
Conrall  System:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Committee. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXni.  pro- 
posed  amendments   were  submitted   as 

follows : 

H.R.  6974 

By  Mr.  SKELTON : 
TITLE  VII — CTVIL  DEFENSE 
— On  page  16,  Immediately  after  line  8  in- 
sert the  following  new  section : 

Sec.  704.  The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of 
1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2251  through  2297).  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  after  title  IV  the  following 
new  title: 

"TITLE  V — ENHANCED  PROGRAM  FOR 

THE  1980s 

"FINDINGS  AND  DETERMINATIONS 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

"(1)  a  program  providing  for  relocating  the 
population  of  the  larger  United  States  cities. 
and  other  risk  areas,  during  a  period  of  stra- 
tegic warning  resulting  from  an  international 
crisis  can  be  highly  effective  in  reducing 
losses,  and  cost  less  than  alternative  pro- 
grams; 

"(2)  the  present  civil  defense  program  is 
inadequate;  and 

"(3)  a  new  civil  defense  program  can  be 
developed  immediately  which,  with  only  a 
modest  Increase  in  resource  allocation,  can 
enhance  the  civil  defense  capability  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  a  new 
civil  defense  program  should  be  imple- 
mented— 

"(1)  to  significantly  enhance  the  surviva- 
bility of  the  American  people  and  its  lead- 
ership In  the  event  of  nuclear  war  and 
thereby  to  Improve  the  basis  for  eventual  re- 
covery and  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  to  a 
major  attack; 

"(2)  to  enhance  deterrence  and  stability. 
to  contribute  to  perceptions  of  the  overall 
strategic  balance  and  crisis  stability,  and  to 
reduce  the  possibility  that  the  United  States 


could  be  coerced  by  an  enemy  in  times  of  In- 
creased tension; 

"(3)  to  not  suggest  any  change  in  the 
United  States  policy  of  relying  on  strategic 
nuclear  forces  as  the  preponderant  factor  in 
maintaining  deterrence;  and 

'(4|  to  include  planning  for  population 
relocation  during  times  of  International 
crisis  which  are  adaptable  to  deal  with 
natural  disasters  and  other  peacetime 
emergencies. 

"program    ELEMENTS 

"Sec.  502.  To  carry  out  section  501.  the 
President  shall  develop  and  Implement  a 
civil  defense  program  which  includes — 

"(1)  nuclear  civil  protection  planning  for 
rapid  population  relocation  during  limes  of 
international  crises; 

"(2)  nuclear  civil  protection  planning  for 
Inplace  protection  during  times  of  interna- 
tional crises; 

"(3)  a  survey  of  the  shelter  Inherent  in 
existing  facilities; 

"(4)  planning  for  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional crisis  shelter,  of  capabilities  for 
shelter  management,  of  the  marking  and 
stocking  of  shelters,  and  of  ventilation  kits 
for  shelters; 

"(5)  the  development  of  emergency  evacu- 
ation plans  in  areas  where  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  located; 

"(6)  the  improvement  of  warning  systems; 
"(7)  the  Improvement  of  systems  and 
capabilities  for  the  direction  and  control  of 
emergency  operations  by  civil  governments 
at  all  levels,  including  development  of  a  dis- 
tributed survlvable  network  of  emergency 
operating  centers; 

"(8)  the  improvement  of  radiological  de- 
fense capabilities; 

"(9)  the  Improvement  of  emergency  public 
information  and  training  programs  and 
capabilities; 

"(10)  the  development  of  plans  for  post- 
attack  or  postdlsaster  economic  recovery; 

"(11)  the  Improvement  of  systems  and 
capabilities  for  building  stockpiles  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  essential  life-support 
materials; 

"(12)  the  Improvement  of  and  training  In 
self-help  nuclear  war  survival  skills: 
"(13)  research  and  development;  and 
"(14)  the  development  of  such  other  sys- 
tems and  capabilities  as  are  necessary  to 
realize  the  maximum  lifesavlng  potential  of 
the  civil  defense  program. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  503.  The  powers  contained  in  titles 
II  and  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  develop- 
ing and  implementing  section  502,";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
contents  the  following: 

"TITLE    V— ENHANCED    PROGRAM    FOR 
THE   1980's 
"Sec,  501.  Findings  and  determinations. 
"Sec.  502,  Program  elements. 
"Sec  503  Administrative  provisions.". 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Carl  Levin,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God.  in  whom  our  fathers  trusted 
and  in  whom  we  trust,  since  in  Thy 
mercy  Thou  hast  brought  us  safely  to 
the  beginning  of  another  week,  we  offer 
to  Thee  all  that  we  are  or  hope  to  be. 
May  Thy  completeness  surround  our  in- 
completeness. Thy  strength  support  our 
weakness.  Thy  divine  wisdom  guide  our 
human  minds.  Give  us  the  manhood  of 
the  Master.  Grant  us  greatness  of  spirit 
to  match  the  magnitude  of  our  labors. 
And  here  we  would  offer  to  Thee  life's 
highest  gift — our  lives,  by  Thy  mercy 
made  clean,  strong,  and  trustworthy  in 
the  service  of  the  Nation. 

We  pray  in  His  name  who  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson>  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Wu:,iLington,  U.C..  May  12.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair, 

Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEVIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 5  minutes. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire). 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 


ing  minority  leader  is  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time. 


GENOCIDE:   TO  DENY  IT  EXISTS  IS 
THE  GREATEST  INJUSTICE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
World  War  II  progressed.  American 
newspapers  carried  daily  reports  about 
the  death  camps,  mass  deportations,  and 
slaughter  of  European  Jews.  But  rather 
than  face  the  unpleasant  and  horrifying 
truth  about  these  Nazi  atrocities,  Amer- 
ica— like  the  rest  of  the  free  world — 
chose  to  deny  what  was  really  happen- 
ing. 

How  could  we  read  and  know  of  such 
terror  and  still  ignore  what  was  happen- 
ing to  millions  of  human  beings?  And  yet, 
how  could  we  be  expected  to  believe  what 
the  Jews  themselves  found  difficult  to 
comprehend? 

The  reason  is  simple.  It  is  easier  to 
deny  or  distort  something  which  is  up- 
setting rather  than  face  the  harsh  reali- 
ties. This  is  hardly  new.  Denial  is  one  of 
the  oldest  psychological  defenses  used  by 
man.  The  danger  is  that,  in  denying  that 
a  problem  exists,  we  deny  ourselves  the 
opportunity  of  safeguarding  against  its 
reoccurring. 

Ehe  Wiesel  once  said  of  the  victims  of 
the  holocaust  that  the  Nazis  had  killed 
them  twice — first  by  destroying  their 
bodies  and  then  by  denying  they  had 
done  so. 

This  kind  of  denial  is  still  true  today. 
Despite  volumes  of  evidence  which  docu- 
ment the  program  of  mass  murder  car- 
ried out  by  the  Nazi  regime,  efforts  are 
still  being  made  today  to  deny  the  valid- 
ity of  the  holocaust — claiming  that  it 
never  happened. 

But  the  holocaust  did  happen.  And  it 
can  happen  again. 

Even  today,  we  hear  continuing  alle- 
gations of  genocide  in  countries  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  indeed  foolish  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  forget  the  harsh 
lessons  of  the  holocaust.  We  must  be 
ever  vigilant  to  prevent  this  horrible 
crime  of  genocide.  We  must  act  now  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention  to  insure 
that  this  most  dreadful  crime  against  hu- 
manity never  again  happens  on  this 
Earth. 

I  thank  my  good  friend,  the  majority 
leader,  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^VTiD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  business.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86.  which  will  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con  Res  86) 
setting  forth  the  recommended  congression- 
al budget  for  the  US  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1981  1982.  and  1983  and  re- 
vising the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1980. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
charged  equally  against  both  sides  on  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imammous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  specificating  of  the  amendments  on 
last  Thursday  night  was  not  intended  to 
waive  any  point  of  germaneness  under 
the  law.  I  just  want  to  be  sure  that  there 
is  that  understanding,  to  wit.  that  the 
specifying  of  amendments  by  name  was 
not  intended  to  waive  points  of  order 
relative  to  germaneness. 
Is  that  the  Chair's  understanding? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. That  is  the  Chair's  understanding. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

It  was  the  intent  that  no  point  of 
order  be  waived  merely  because  the 
agreement  was  reached. 

This  time  agreement,  under  which  the 
Senate  is  operating  at  this  time,  is  one 
that  is  in  the  law  itself. 

So  I  hope  that  there  will  be  that  clear 
understanding  that  the  amendments 
specified  will  not  by  virtue  of  that  alone 
be  in  order  if  otherwise  they  are  not 
germane. 

Mr,  President.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Weickeri  is  on  his  way. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  day  I  do  not 
want  to  have  the  time  charged  for  a 
quorum  call  against  his  limited  time  on 
the  first  amendment  which  he  will  call 
up. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:18  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  m  recess  for  5  minutes. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  9- 13  a.m.,  recessed  until  9:18  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  *Mr.  Levin). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine mornmg  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION   OF   MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUTXjET 
RESOLUTION 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  86). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  charged  against  the  time  on  the 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Levin 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No.  1712. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Weickeri  is 
recognized  to  call  up  three  amendments, 
on  each  of  which  there  shall  be  a  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes. 

AMENDMENT    NO,     1712 

(PurpoBC:  To  provide  for  Increases  In  func- 
tion   550.    health) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up.  for  myself  and  Senator  Levin. 
amendment  No.  1712  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Levin,  pro- 
poses amendment  numbered  1712. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  "$687,900,000.- 
OOO"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  'sesa.aoO.OOO.- 
OOO'. 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  •$612,900,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$613,100,- 
000,000". 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  "$687,200,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$687,400,000,- 
000". 

On  page  8  line  9,  strike  "$70,900,000,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$71,300,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  10,  strike  "$61,900.000.000 " 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$62,100,000,000". 

On  page  8.  line  13,  strike  "$70,800,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$71,000,000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  2,  strike  "$653,700,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof    •$653,800,000,000". 

On  page  13.  line  22,  strike  "$£9,800.000.000' 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof    •$59,900,000,000" 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  will  increase  the  budget  au- 
thority in  health  function  <550i  by  $100 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  $400  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  programs  now  threatened  with 
drastic  cutbacks  or  elimination. 

In  an  effort  to  minimize  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  and  balance  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget,  the  administration  has 
proposed  several  reductions  in  many 
health  related  programs  vital  to  the  fu- 
ture needs  of  the  American  people.  Many 
programs  have  been  either  level  funded, 
which,  at  this  time  of  inflation,  realisti- 
cally means  an  18  percent  cut,  or  funded 
below  levels  required  to  compensate  for 
inflation.  Clearly,  cutbacks  in  these  pro- 
grams, which  represent  the  most  signifi- 
cant investment  made  by  a  government 
in  its  people,  will  hurt  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  directly  depend  on  these  bene- 
fits. Of  equal  importance  in  this  time  of 
fiscal  restraint  is  the  fact  that  by  jeop- 
ardizing the  effects  of  these  programs 
now,  we  will  be  faced  with  greater  prob- 
lems and  higher  costs  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Although  the  Budget  Committee  does 
not  "line  item"  programs,  their  budget- 
ary assumptions  take  into  account  poten- 
tial savings  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  provides  no  room  in  the 
health  function  for  essential  govern- 
mental health  care  services.  The  purpose 
of  my  amendment  is  to  provide  sufficient 
flexibility  for  funding  of  programs  not 
assumed  in  the  Budget  Committee's 
recommendations . 

Approximately  85  percent,  or  $50  bil- 
lion, of  the  health  function  is  "uncon- 
trollable." leaving  little  room  for  the  re- 
maining discretionary  programs.  Al- 
though this  amendment  will  not  specifi- 
cally earmark  funds  for  certain  pro- 
grams, it  is  predicated  on  the  necessity  of 
providing  room  in  the  budget  for  pro- 
grams now  targeted  for  critical  reduction 
or  elimination. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  specifically  the 
Labor-HEW  Subcommittee.  I  am  quite 
concerned    about    those    programs    ad- 


versely affected  by  the  President's  re- 
vLsed  request  and  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  assumptions  for  the  Health 
Function.  The  Appropriations  Committee 
does  not  have  the  luxury  of  "assuming" 
budgetarv  ceilings  but  acts  on  the  reali- 
ties of  appropriating  funds  for  specific 
line  Item  programs.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
assume  budgetary  savings  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  translate  those  savings  into  re- 
duced health  care  services  for  the  poor, 
the  underserved,  and  the  aged  of  this 
Nation. 

My  amendment  assumes  increases  m 
several  programs  which  I  feel  represent 
important  Federal  priorities  in  health 
care.  It  is  important  to  note,  however. 
that  my  amendment  does  not  include  all 
of  the  important  programs  but  allows  for 
room  and  provides  flexibility  for  the  de- 
termination of  those  priorities. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  some  of  the  programs 
now  threatened  with  cutbacks. 

First.  Mental  health.  There  is  a  need 
for  a  strong  Federal  commitment  to 
mental  health  training,  planning  and 
services.  Inflation  has  effectively  cut  the 
researching  and  training  budgets  for 
mental  health  programs  by  60  percent. 
My  amendment  would  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  of  $39.1  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  revised  budget 
request  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  mental 
health  training,  to  compensate  for  in- 
flation, and  would  reinstate  the  admin- 
istration's original  January  request  of 
$12  1  million  for  formula  grants  to  the 

Second.  Alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 
The  economic  cost  of  the  effects  of  alco- 
holism and  drug  abuse  is  over  $53  bil- 
lion a  year.  Yet  the  budget  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  need  for  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
either  alcoholism  or  drug  abuse.  My 
amendment  would  provide  for  funding  of 
these  programs,  including  State  efforts 
and  community  programs  designed  to 
reduce  the  incidence  and  social  costs  of 
the.se  diseases.  It  assumes  an  increase  in 
budget  authority  of  S40.0  million  over  the 
Presidents  revised  budget  request  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  project  grants  and 
contracts  and  an  increase  of  $25.0  miUion 
for  formula  grants  to  be  made  available 
both  for  drug  abuse  and  alcoholism  pro- 
grams. By  making  this  minimal  amount 
of  funds  available,  we  will  offset  the 
tragic  drag  on  our  economy  caused  by 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 

This  program  brings  back  far  more  in 

the  way  of  earnings  and  taxes  resulting 

from  those  earnings  than  anything  that 

can  possibly  be  laid  out  in  the  way  of 

Government  expenditures. 

Third.  Community  health  centers. 
Funds  for  this  program  are  used  to  de- 
velop and  support  ambulatory  health 
care  services  in  urban  and  rural  medical- 
ly underserved  areas  where  health  re- 
sources are  scarce  or  nonexistent.  Exist- 
ing programs  serve  only  10  percent  of  the 
eligible  population,  leaving  nearly  50 
million  Americans  without  adequate 
quality  health  care.  My  amendment 
would  provide  for  an  increase  in  budget 
authority  of  $39  million,  for  a  total  fiscal 
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year  1981  program  level  of  approximately 
$384  million.  Mr.  President,  this  level  is 
necessary  to  help  provide  millions  of 
Americans  with  the  health  care  they 
deserve. 

Fourth.  Health  professional  education. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  average  medical 
school  tuition  will  exceed  $16,500  this 
year.  Children  of  lower-  and  middle- 
income  famUies  have  been  disappearing 
from  medical  schools.  Capitation  grants 
from  the  Federal  Government  have 
helped  to  offset  rising  institutional  costs 
which  have  increased  tuition.  Yet,  the 
budget  resolution  would  drastically  re- 
duce these  grants.  My  amendment  would 
enable  the  restoration  of  the  proposed 
$81  million  fiscal  year  1980  rescission  for 
capitation  grants  and  assumes  an  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1981  of  $50  million 
over  the  President's  revised  request. 

Fifth.  Nursing.  Public  hospitals  are 
literally  begging  for  nursing  services.  My 
amendment  assures  continued  support 
for  nurse  research  and  training  pro- 
grams. It  would  restore  the  proposed 
$28.7  million  fiscal  year  1980  rescission 
for  nurse  capitation  grants  and  research 
and  would  increase  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1981  by  $74.5  milhon  for  capi- 
tation grants,  training,  and  research. 

Sixth.  National  Institutes  of  Health. 
NIH  performs  research  in  the  areas  of 
mental  health,  heart  and  lung  disease, 
child  development  and  cancer,  and  many 
others.  Yet,  program  support  for  NIT 
dropped  by  approximately  $90  milhon 
between  the  President's  original  Janu- 
ary request  and  his  revised  budget.  My 
amendment  seeks  to  restore  $50  miUion 
in  budget  authority  for  NIH  to  be  used 
primarily  for  research  and  training 
grants. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  pre- 
viously, this  amendment  does  not  specif- 
ically earmark  funds  lor  the  programs 
just  outlined.  The  amendment  merely 
calls  attention  to  programs  which  repre- 
sent investments  that  we  have  all  fought 
for  and  which  have  proven  successful. 
Most  importantly,  my  amendment  stress- 
es the  need  for  flexibility  in  the  budget 
process  in  order  to  best  determine  our 
program  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  lacking  a  consistent 
energy  policy,  we  are  forced  to  ration 
gasoline  by  price,  and  thus  penaJize 
those  least  capable  of  paying  the  price. 
Let  us  not,  in  the  name  of  a  balanced 
budget,  ration  health  care  services  to  the 
people  in  this  nation  who  can  least  af- 
ford to  pay  the  price. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  it  must 
be  clear  what  is  being  achieved  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  this  budget  reso- 
lution. By  the  time  we  are  through,  only 
a  handful  of  Americans  will  be  able  to 
afford  the  benefits,  the  bounty,  and  the 
opportunities  of  this  Nation.  Even  now, 
as  I  stand  on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber, 
only  3  percent  of  Americans  can  afford 
to  buy  a  house.  Yet.  the  Senate,  on 
Thursday,  rejected  Brooke- Cranston. 

In  regards  to  education,  another 
amendment  which  was,  again,  rejected 
on  Thursday,  many,  many  Americans 
will  lose  the  opportunity  for  an  educa- 
tion, either  in  the  sense  of  vocational 
education  or  in  the  sense  of  college  or 
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graduate  school.  Many  of  those  who  are 
the  most  disadvantaged,  the  retarded, 
the  physically  disadvantaged,  or  the 
crippled  will  lose  any  opportunity  to 
broaden  their  horizons. 

Now  we  come  to  the  business  of  health 
care  and,  foUowing  this  amendment,  an 
amendment  concerning  rental  housing 
for  the  poor  of  this  Nation,  followed  af- 
ter that  by  an  amendment  to  reduce  de- 
fense spending. 

But,  first,  it  must  be  clear  what  is  in- 
volved in  this  budgetary  process.  My 
good  friend  from  Oregon,  Senator  Hat- 
field, stated  the  other  day  that  the  true 
strength  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  quality  of 
life  of  its  citizenry.  The  true  strength  of 
this  Nation  actually  resides  in  our  people, 
not  in  the  weapons  systems  which  we 
manufacture. 

I  think  what  is  at  issue  here  today  is 
very  much  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  Because  without  shelter,  without 
education,  without  the  opportunity  for  a 
job,  without  health,  it  is  more  than  a 
little  difficult  to  get  up  there  and  sing 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  at  the  top  of 
your  lungs  or  to  recite  the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance to  the  Flag. 

According  to  this  budget,  you  can  buy 
the  security  of  the  United  States,  I  say  to 
my  good  friends  from  South  CaroUna 
and  Oklahoma — buy  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

I  only  point  out  to  my  good  friends 
that  the  Shah's  army  was  the  finest 
money  could  buy.  There  was  only  one 
problem  with  it:  No  one  who  was  in  the 
army  wanted  to  pull  the  trigger  or  drive 
the  tank  or  fly  the  plane  because  nobody 
was  motivated. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
sides in  its  people.  That  means  a  moti- 
vated people.  To  achieve  a  political  slo- 
gan which  has  nothing  to  do  with  infla- 
tion in  the  year  1980 — nothing — or  1981. 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  people, 
clearly,  in  my  mind  diminishes  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation. 

I  propose  that  what  is  being  done  in 
this  body  is  nothing  less  than  inflation- 
ary because  we  are  postponing  or  defer- 
ring the  costs.  It  is  illusory  and  therefore 
is  a  fraud.  But  the  coinage  for  all  this  is 
still  going  to  be  in  human  lives  and  the 
diminishing  of  the  quality  of  life  for 
those  human  beings.  So  it  is  not  without 
its  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  pass.  Realistically,  it  prob- 
ably will  not.  But  at  least  let  us  have 
the  record  straight,  because  I  think 
when  we  act  on  this  floor  we  always  must 
look  forward,  not  to  the  next  election, 
but  way  beyond  that.  It  might  be  that  in 
this  balanced  budget  hysteria,  there  are 
those  who  will  win  their  elections.  But  in 
the  process,  believe  me,  the  spirit  of  the 
Nation  will  be  lost. 

That  is  a  bad  trade  in  my  book. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  must  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. I  dislike  doing  this,  of  course, 
because  of  the  high  respect  I  have  for  my 
colleague  from  Connecticut. 

But  the  main  reason  we  have  to  oppose 
this  amendment  is  that  it  unbalances  the 


budget,  it  creates  a  deficit  of  $200  mil- 
hon in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  going  Into  the 
last  day  of  debate  on  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  has  been  a  long  process,  with 
debates  from  early  in  the  mommg  until 
late  at  night  all  last  week.  And  the  Sen- 
ate has  withstood  all  of  the  onslaughts 
because  this  is  the  Senate's  budget  reso- 
lution. It  is  up  to  the  Senate  to  discipline 
Itself  and  to  balance  the  budget. 

There  is  no  question  that  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Senate  do  not 
believe  that  balancing  the  budget  is  a 
fraud.  Rather,  they  believe  it  is  a  sincere 
attempt,  and  a  deflnite  plan,  to  bring 
spending  under  control,  reduce  the  def- 
icit for  this  year,  and  avoid  one  for  next 
year. 

Now.  on  a  Monday  morning,  we  have 
an  amendment  that  would  create  a  def- 
icit of  $200  million  for  fiscal  1981. 

I.  as  well  as  any  other  Member  in  this 
body,  am  familiar  with  the  tight  budget 
wc  are  recommending  for  discretionftry 
health  programs.  Yet,  it  is  not  so  tight. 
I  serve  on  the  Labor  HEW  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee.  I  have  heard  the 
program  advocates,  time  and  time  again, 
tell  us  about  the  benefits  and  results  of 
these  programs.  I  very  genuinely  believe 
them. 

But  there  comes  a  time,  Mr.  President, 
when  we  have  to  seriously  examine  both 
the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  the  multi- 
tude of  programs  involved.  Are  we  get- 
ting our  money's  worth?  Have  some  of 
these  programs  outlived  their  useful- 
ness? Are  some  of  these  activities  more 
truly  State  and  local  responsibiUties? 

Take,  for  example,  health  manpower 
funding.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  pumped  him- 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  student 
subsidies  and  construction  grants  over 
the  last  decade.  But  what  have  we 
achieved  with  all  of  this  spending? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  created 
a  surplus  of  physicians,  but  still  have 
more  than  27  million  Americans  living  in 
medically  underserved  areas.  These  un- 
targeted  subsidies,  which  we  and  the 
President  are  recommending  to  be  cut, 
have  obviously  done  little  to  get  physi- 
cians into  the  rural  and  low-income 
areas  of  our  country.  Does  it  make  any 
sense.  Mr.  President,  that  we  are  subsi- 
dizing the  education  of  a  $400,000  a  year 
surgeon  when  millions  of  our  citizens  do 
not  even  have  one  family  doctor  living  in 
their  town? 

Further,  Mr.  President,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  cuts  we  are  recommending  will 
put  a  medical  education  out  of  the  reach 
of  low-  and  middle-class  students.  But  let 
us  look  at  a  few  of  the  facts. 

First  of  all,  the  average  medical  school 
tuition  in  this  country  is  not  outra- 
geously high.  It  is  comparable  to  an  un- 
dergraduate education — $2,000  per  year 
in  public  universities,  $7,000  per  year  in 
private  universities. 

When  my  colleague  mentioned  that 
medical  school  cost  $16,000  per  year,  I 
looked  at  data  provided  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Colleges.  It 
shows  that  tuition  in  public  medical 
schools  averages  $1,921  yer  year,  in  pri- 
vate medical  schools  $6,908  per  year.  This 
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is  a  far  cry  from  the  $16,000  a  year  men- 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  20  years. 
Congress  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
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000.000,  an  increase  of  73  percent  in  5 
...^r,*.^    T'V.Q*-  ic  QT-i   QvprQi7P  nf   1  .S  nprcent 


Mr.    'WEICKER.    Mr.    President,    the 
niimosp  of  this  amendment  is  to  nrovide 


housing,  overcrowded  conditions,  or  pay 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  incomes 


.  )L 
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is  a  far  cry  from  the  $16,000  a  year  men- 
tioned earlier. 

Also,  the  subsidies  we  are  eliminating 
are  small— approximately  $600  a  year  for 
medical  students.  $200  per  year  for  nurs- 
ing students.  Surely,  students  could  ab- 
sorb these  costs  through  one  or  more  of 
the  multitude  of  Federal  education  aid 
programs  now  available. 

What  all  this  evidence  says  to  me  is 
that  we  should  not  be  pouring  more  mon- 
ey into  unnecessary,  untargeted  subsi- 
dies. Instead  we  should  be  shifting  our 
focus  to  sohing  the  problems  we  have 
today — getting  more  doctors  in  rural  and 
inner-city  areas,  and  getting  more  phy- 
sicians into  family  and  general  practice. 

And  we  have  just  such  a  program.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  National  Health  Serv- 
ice Corps.  Here,  clinics  are  established 
in  medically  underserved  areas  and  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  serve  in  them  in  ex- 
change for  scholarship  aid.  These  are 
the  type  of  targeted  programs  that 
should  be  expanded,  and  which  are  not 
being  cut  in  our  recommended  budget. 

Health  research  is  another  difficult 
area.  But  surely  the  National  Institute 
of  Health  and  other  research  agencies 
can  tighten  their  belts  and  live  within 
last  year's  spending  levels.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  them  to  do.  and  we  think 
they  can  do  it.  We  are  just  asking  them 
to  hold  the  line.  We  are  not  asking  them 
to  retrench. 

Now  let  us  look  at  what  has  happened, 
generally  speaking,  with  function  550, 
health.  The  actual  appropriation  was 
$27.6  billion  in  1975.  Last  year,  it  was 
$49.6  billion,  and  for  the  present  year, 
1980,  it  is  $56.5  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1981 
we  are  recommending  $61.8  billion.  So  we 
have,  from  1975  to  1981.  a  124-percent 
increase.  I  should  not  use  the  expression 
"tighten  the  belt"  with  that  kind  of  an 
increase. 

In  fact,  1981  over  1980,  gives  us  an  in- 
crease of  over  9  percent.  But  they  say 
now  that  they  need  more.  They  want  to 
throw  the  budget  out  of  balance  with  an 
additional  $200  million  for  discretionary 
health.  But  looking  at  the  outlay  figures 
for  these  programs,  we  see  that  they  have 
grown  rapidly;  1975.  $6  billion.  1976.  $7.1 
billion,  1977,  $7.4  bUlion,  1978.  $7.8  billion 
1979,  $8.1  billion,  and  1980  $8.7  billion. 

So  it  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
for  an  increase  of  47  percent.  With  such 
growth,  who  can  say  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Appropriations  Committee,  or 
the  authorizing  committees  have  not 
been  doing  their  job. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  hun- 
dred discretionary  health  programs  in 
this  function.  They  have  all  developed  a 
momentum  of  their  own.  They  have  all 
developed  powerful  lobbyists  of  their  own. 
Indeed,  the  58-percent  increase  in  ap- 
propriations over  the  last  5  years  testifies 
to  their  strength.  But  until  we  say  stop, 
until  we  start  to  ask  if  we  are  getting  our 
money's  worth,  this  unrestrained  growth 
will  continue. 

And  that  is  what  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommendation  is  saying — let  us 
hold  the  line,  let  us  eliminate  the  unnec- 
essary, let  lis  ref  ocus  our  resources  to  aid 
the  truly  needy.  To  do  any  less  is  to 
ignore  the  Nation's  economic  health.  For 
these  reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  against  this  amendment. 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  I  will  make  several 
points. 

First  of  all,  the  Senator  keeps  talking 
about  busting  the  budget.  He  says  we 
have  to  say  "stop."  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  have  we 
said  "stop "  to  the  defense  budget?  Have 
we  said  "stop?" 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  unem- 
ployment and  the  great  assumptions 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee?  I  ask, 
what  is  the  assumption  for  unemploy- 
ment? Will  we  say  "stop"  paying  com- 
pensation benefits,  if  it  means  we  will 
unbalance  the  budget,  will  we  say  "stop?" 

What  are  the  assumptions  made  by 
the  Budget  Committee  when  it  comes  to 
energy?  Are  you  going  to  say.  "No.  we 
are  going  to  continue  a  balanced  budget, 
so  there  is  going  to  be  no  money  in  the 
budget  for  the  increased  costs  imposed 
upon  us  by  OPEC':'" 

The  problem  is  that  this  tody  did  not 
say  "stop"  to  OPEC.  That  is  the  cause  of 
our  inflation.  They  do  not  say  "stop "  to 
defense  spending — and  we  will  get  to  that 
in  a  minute — which  is  the  most  inflation- 
ary spending  of  all.  Regardless  of 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad.  nobody  will 
debate  the  fact  that  it  is  inflationary. 

Eighty -five  percent  of  the  health 
budget  is  uncontrollable.  It  is  not  even 
up  for  debate  here,  and  this  little,  nar- 
row 51  percent  which  represents  all  the 
discretionary  programs  is  getting  zapped. 

For  example,  alcoholism  and  drug 
abuse:  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  said  my  amendment  will 
bust  the  budget  with  $200  million  We 
lose  $53  billion,  $53  billion  from  drug 
abuse  and  alcoholism  alone.  How  about 
that  one  for  budget-busting?  That  is 
what  goes  out  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. But  we  are  not  going  to  invent  $230 
million.  We  would  rather  lose  $53  billion, 
than  invest  $200  million  in  good  pro- 
grams. 

No  one  knows  about  the  $53  billion, 
just  as  no  one  knows  about  the  $18  billion 
off  budget,  so  you  are  not  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  anyway. 

I  do  not  want  to  hear  about  busting 
the  budget.  What  is  being  done  here  is 
guaranteed  to  bust  the  budget  in  1982. 
1983,  and  1984.  It  is  not  balancing  this 
year's  budget,  and  it  is  not  licking  infla- 
tion. We  will  pay  the  price;  if  not  today, 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ExoN).  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  ■WEICKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Weicker  amendment  points  out  dramati- 
cally the  dilemma  facing  Congress.  There 
obviously  is  much  in  our  society  which 
remains  to  be  done. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  four 
areas,  all  of  which  I  think  everj'  Member 
of  the  Senate  strongly  supports.  One  is 
health  education.  Another  is  the  problem 
of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse.  Another  is  the 
difficulty  in  treating  mental  health  prob- 
lems. The  fourth  deals  with  community 
health  centers. 


The  fact  is  that  for  the  last  20  years. 
Congress  has  been  trying  very  hard  to 
deal  with  the  social  programs.  As  a 
result,  we  have  run  up  19  deficits. 

We  are  now  facing  inflation  that  is 
moving  up  toward  20  percent.  Our  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  to  begin  to  bring 
Federal  spending  in  line  with  our  reve- 
nues. While  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  1  year  will  not 
stop  inflation,  unless  we  get  started  in 
that  direction,  we  are  going  to  find  infla- 
tion absolutely  beyond  tolerable  levels. 
In  fact,  it  already  has  reached  that 
condition. 

We  are  not  trying  to  select  out  any 
program  and  abolish  it.  We  are  trying  to 
exercise  restraint  across  the  board,  and 
this  function  has  to  be  treated  the  same 
as  the  others.  Inflation  is  making  it  diffi- 
cult for  Americans  to  buy  homes  and  to 
pay  for  education  and  to  afford  health 
care. 

The  resolution,  in  my  opinion,  treats 
health  care  fairly.  In  addition,  it  may 
have  another  beneficial  effect,  and  that 
is  that  it  may  cause  those  who  manage 
these  programs  to  give  serious  considera- 
tion to  ways  of  making  the  programs 
more  efficient  in  utilizing  the  resources 
available. 

There  were  several  GAO  reports  that 
were  reviewed  in  1979,  and  I  should  like 
to  take  a  moment  to  review  some  of  the 
problems  GAO  found  in  these  various 
programs. 

The  1974  report  and  the  1979  report 
found  that  the  community  mental  health 
centers  were  inadequately  pursuing 
third-party  reimbursement  and  that 
they  were  not  being  provided  results  of 
evaluation  contracts. 

The  GAO  report  made  first  in  1977 
and  then  reviewed  in  1979  found  that  in 
community  services  for  the  mentally  dis- 
abled, institutional  services  were  used  in 
many  cases  when  not  required  by  the 
condition  of  those  being  placed.  The  1979 
GAO  report  found  that  this  problem  still 
existed. 

The  1978  GAO  report  on  neighborhood 
health  centers,  which  was  reviewed  in 
1979.  found  that  HEW  was  not  ade- 
quately enforcing  compliance  with 
physicians  staff  productivity  criteria, 
that  HEW  control  of  overhead  charged 
to  HEW  grants  was  inadequate,  and  that 
health  center  promotion  of  preventive 
health  services  was  inadequate. 

It  was  found  that  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion spent  65  percent  more.  $100  million. 
on  contract  evaluations  and  consultant 
fees  than  it  spent  on  direct  staff.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  a  remarkable  finding — 
that  is.  that  65  percent  more  was  spent 
on  contract  evaluations  and  consultant 
fees.  There  is  something  here  that  can 
stand  some  improvement. 

Also,  it  was  found  that  the  community 
health  centers  program  has  received  an 
increase  of  45  percent  since  1978. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  Congress  has  tried  hard,  and  with 
some  success,  to  meet  the  needs  by  the 
programs  it  has  enacted  and  funded. 

For  example,  in  1976.  the  outlays  for 
mission  1.  exclusive  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  of  the  health  function  were 
$2,038,000,000.  In  1981,  they  were  $4,095.- 
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000.000.  an  increase  of  73  percent  in  5 
years.  That  is  an  average  of  15  percent 
per  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

One  minute  remains  on  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
budget  includes  a  7.7-percent  increase 
in  the  health  service  areas  covered  by 
this  amendment  between  1980  and  1981. 
so  it  is  not  fair  to  say  that  we  have  trieo 
to  balance  the  budget  in  this  one  func- 
tion alone.  We  have  treated  it  as  we  have 
treated  the  others  and  have  provided  for 
a  reasonable  increase.  If  the  administra- 
tors will  use  some  judgment  as  to  how 
they  use  the  funds,  they  will  continue 
to  expand  their  services. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  move  to  table  the  amendment,  and 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
will  be  held  later  in  the  day. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  now 
recognized. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1078 

(Purpose:  To  provide  room  In  Function  600: 
Income  Security  for  funding  of  the  HUD 
Section  8  program) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk,  for  myself,  Mr.  MoYNmAN. 
and  Mr.  Williams,  an  amendment,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
This  amendment  is  the  same  as  printed 
amendment  No.  ni.s,  with  only  changes 
to  correct  a  misprint. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  for  himself,  Mr.  Movnihan.  and 
Mr.  Williams,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1078. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 


On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  In.sert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  Insert 

On  page 
and  insert 

On  page 
and  insert 


2.  line  17,  strike 
in  lieu  thereof  ' 
2,  line  18.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof  ' 
2.  line  19.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof  ' 
2.  line  23.  strike 
In  lieu  thereof  ' 
2,  line  24.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof  ' 
8.  line  19.  strike 
In  lieu  thereof  ' 
8.  line  23.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof  ' 

8,  line  24.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof  ' 

9.  line  2.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof 
9,  line  3.  strike 
in  lieu  thereof 


■$687,900,000,000' 
•$692,800,000,000". 
■•$759,300,000,000" 
•$768,100.000,000^^. 
■■$831,500,000,000^ 
•$843,900,000,000". 
■■$687.200.000.000^ 
•$687.300.000,000'^. 
•■$753,300.000.000^' 
■$753.700.000.000^'. 
■■$245,300,000,000" 
'$250,200,000,000". 
■•$277.200.000.000^' 
■$286,000,000,000". 
■■$246,700,000,000" 
•$246.800,000,000^^. 
••$304,400,000,000" 
■$316,600,000,000". 
■■$271,900,000,000" 
•$272.300,000,000^. 


Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  provide 
for  funding  of  300,000  units  of  section  8 
subsidized  private  rental  housing  and 
pubUc  housing  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Al- 
though the  amendment  would  require 
budget  authority,  there  would  be  no  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1981.  In  short,  this 
amendment  would  not  bust  the  budget. 

The  section  8  program  provides  rent 
subsidies  to  some  of  the  poorest  mem- 
bers of  our  society.  It  allows  them  to  live 
in  privately  owned  rental  housing  by 
paying  25  percent  of  their  income  toward 
rent  with  the  Government  paying  the 
remainder. 

Current  HUD  estimates  indicate  that 
the  Nation  needs  approximately  550.000 
to  600,000  units  a  year  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  multifamily  rental  housing  and 
replace  losses  to  the  stock.  However,  pro- 
duction is  falling  far  short  of  that 
mark — ranging  only  from  170,000  to 
300,000  annually.  In  addition,  the  stock 
of  rental  units — both  single-family  and 
multifamily  units — is  actually  shrinking, 
as  more  units  are  lost  to  abandonment, 
demolition,  and  conversion  than  are  built 
to  replace  them. 

Mr.  President,  by  cutting  64,000  units 
out  of  the  President's  fiscal  year  1981 
request,  the  Senate  is  not  only  turning 
its  back  on  those  in  need  of  housing  as- 
sistance but  it  is  also  failing  to  live  up 
to  its  commitment  to  provide  decent 
housing  for  all  Americans. 

In  1968  Congress  estimated  that  pro- 
duction of  600,000  units  of  subsidized 
housing  for  each  of  the  following  10 
years  was  needed  to  meet  national  hous- 
ing needs.  This  goal  was  never  met.  In- 
stead, this  goal  was  lowered  to  400.000 
units  in  the  early  1970's.  Now  we  are 
faced  with  a  proposal  which  would  set 
this  figure  near  the  200.000  mark. 

As  we  begin  the  decade  of  the  1980's 
it  has  been  widely  recognized  that  the 
country  is  experiencing  a  crisis  in  the 
rental  housing  market.  The  dynamics 
of  this  crisis  illustrate  its  seriousness. 

In  1979.  the  national  rental  vacancy 
rate  dipped  to  4.8  percent.  This  was  the 
lowest  rate  since  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  began  compiling  these  figures. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  reports  that 
since  1978.  230.000  rental  units  have  been 
converted  into  condominiums.  Countless 
other  units  have  been  lost  each  year 
through  abandonment  and  demolition. 

Increasingly,  high  maintenance  and 
repair  cost,  escalating  heating  bills,  and 
rent  control  are  becoming  responsible 
for  the  rising  trend  in  apartment  aban- 
donments, foreclosure,  and  conversions. 

Our  national  rental  housing  stock  is 
rapidly  becoming  old.  deteriorated,  and 
short  in  supply.  HUD  has  estimated 
that  some  6.3  milhon  American  renters 
ars  living  in  physically  deficient  housing. 
Another  1.2  million  are  living  in  over- 
crowded conditions. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  presently  a 
greater  need  for  rental  housing  than  this 
country  has  seen  in  recent  memory.  HUD 
has  estimated  that  in  1979  some  10  mil- 
lion lower  income  renter  households  were 
in  need  of  housing  assistance.  These 
people  are  either  living  in  substandard 


housing,  overcrowded  conditions,  or  pay 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  incomes 
for  rent. 

In  addition,  the  demographics  of  the 
American  population  show  that  the  num- 
ber of  elderly  families  will  progressively 
increase  over  the  next  decade.  Further- 
more, a  large  portion  of  this  population 
will  have  suflSciently  low  incomes  that 
they  can  be  decently  housed  only  if  they 
receive  housing  assistance. 

At  present,  needy  Americans  are  hving 
m  some  800.000  units  of  existing  section  8 
housing.  It  is  also  rehabilitating  deterio- 
rated and  abandoned  units  making  them 
useful  again.  Without  this  program  the 
multifamily  sector  of  the  housing  con- 
struction industry  would  be  virtually  dor- 
mant. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  cost  of  homeown- 
ership  continues  to  rise,  it  will  prevent 
numerous  renters  from  becoming  home- 
owners. And  where  only  3  percent  of  the 
Nation  can  afford  to  buy  a  house  now.  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  alternative  in 
terms  of  renting.  Rental  housing  is  the 
onlv  alternative  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  not  available. 

Unless  we  continue  to  support  the  Fed- 
eral effort  to  build  new  rental  imits  and 
rehabilitate  deteriorating  stock  we  can- 
not come  close  to  easing  this  crisis.  Sec- 
tion 8  is  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
Government  can  provide  the  greatest  as- 
sistance. This  is  why  the  full  300.000 
units  of  section  8  and  public  housing 
should  be  funded  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Without  it.  our  Nation  will  be  further 
away  from  achieving  its  1949  goal  of  pro- 
viding a  home  in  a  suitable  living  envi- 
ronment for  all  American  families  with- 
in their  financial  means. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  for  each  State 
the  number  of  assisted  housing  units 
which  are  estimated  to  be  provided  in 
1980.  the  number  which  would  result  un- 
der the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  as- 
sumptions and  the  number  which  would 
be  provided  under  m>'  amendment,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

illtjstratn'e  allocations  of  section  8  and 
Public  Housing  Undeh  Administrattve  and 
Senate  Budget  Committee  Levels.  Com- 
pared TO  Estimated  Le\xl  This  Year 

These  projections  are  illustrative  only.  They 
are  based  on  average  of  1976-79  reservations 
for  Section  8  and  the  1977-79  average  for 
public  housing.  1980  and  1981  estimates  are 
percentages  of  these  averages,  reflecting  the 
lower  program  levels.  The  reason  for  using 
averages  Is  that  state  figures  fluctuate  con- 
siderably from  one  year  to  the  next  and  HtJD 
allocates  only  80  percent  of  Its  funds  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

1981 


Adminis- 
tration 
1980  (Weicker) 
estimate      request 


SMUt* 

Com- 
mittee 


Alabama „ 3,440 

Alaska 751 

Arizona 2,425 

Arkansas 2,467 

California - 25,578 

Colorado — .  2.318 

Connecticut - 3,671 


4, 049  3, 010 

884  657 

2, 854  2, 122 

2,904  2,159 

30, 105  22.  381 

2,  728  2,  028 

4. 321  3,  212 
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1981 


our  concerns  further  before  you  make  your 
final  decisions  on  this  most  Important 
matter. 


U.S.  Catholic  Conference  Office  of  Domestic 
Social  Development. 

Washlneton  Office  of  the  EoiscoDal  Church. 
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Pacific  Southwest  Region,  NAHRO. 
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1981 


Adminis- 
tration 

1980   (Weicker) 
estimate      request 


Senate 
Budiet 
Com- 
mittee 


Delaware S90 

Florida 8,052 

Georgia 6,019 

Hawaii _ 1,090 

Idaho 762 

Illinois 8,820 

Indiana 4,514 

Iowa 2,620 

Kansas 1,807 

Kentucky 4,423 

Louisiana 3,376 

Maine 1.973 

Maryland 4,625 

Massachusetts 7,382 

Michigan 7,355 

Minnesota — 5,212 

Mississippi 2,644 

Missouri 5,287 

Montana 886 

Nebraska 1,379 

Nevada 889 

New  Hampshire.. 1,006 

New  Jersey 8,292 

New  Meiico    1,  423 

New  YorK  30,814 

North  Carolina 5,924 

North  Dakota 894 

Ohio 10,962 

Oklahoma 3,451 

Orcion 2,817 

Pennsylvania 10,353 

Rhode  Island 1,833 

South  Carolina 2,914 

South  Dakota 1, 116 

Tennessee 3,937 

Teias 11,321 

Utah 781 

Vermont 589 

Virginia 5,012 

Washington 3,526 

West  Virginia 2,208 

Wisconsin 5,065 

Wyoming 311 

District  of  Columbia 1,005 

Guam 248 

Puerto  Rico 4,  230 

PKific  Islands 7 

Virgin  Islands _ 27 

Tout.. 240,401 


694 

9,477 

7,084 

1,283 

897 

10,381 

5,313 

3,084 

2,127 

5,206 

3,974 

2,322 

5.444 

8,689 

8,657 

6,135 

3,112 

6,223 

1,043 

1,624 

1,023 

1,184 

9,760 

1.675 

36.268 

6.972 

1.052 

12,902 

4.062 

3,316 

12, 185 

2,157 

3,430 

1,314 

4,634 

13, 325 

919 

693 

.899 

,150 

.599 

.962 

366 

,183 

292 

.979 

8 

32 


516 

7,046 

5,267 

974 

667 

7,718 

3,950 

2,293 

1.581 

3,870 

2,954 

,726 

.047 

.459 

.436 

.560 

,314 

4,626 

775 

1,207 

760 

880 

7,255 

1,245 

26,962 

5.183 

782 

9.592 

3,020 

2,465 

9,059 

1,604 

2,550 

977 

3,445 

9,906 

683 

515 

4.395 

3.085 

1.932 

4,432 

272 

879 

217 

3,701 

6 

24 


282,952       210,350 


National  Low  Income 

Housing  Coalition. 

Washington.    DC  .    December    12,    1979. 
President  Jimmv  Carter. 
The  White  House. 
Waihington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  President:  The  National  Low  In- 
come Housing  Coalition,  and  the  undersigned 
G6  national  and  448  state  and  local  organiza- 
tions from  all  fifty  states  are  deeply  con- 
cerned at  reports  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Ls  recommending  that  your 
1981  budget  make  significant  cuts  in  low  In- 
come housing  programs  We  urge  you  to  re- 
ject any  such  recommendations 

In  a  time  of  rapidly  rising  housing  costs  for 
low  Income  people,  and  the  lowest  level  of 
vacancy  rates  In  rental  housing  ever  recorded. 
It  Is  Imperative  that  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams be  expanded  and  the  "moratorium  by 
attrition"  on  low  Income  housing  which  your 
Administration  has  previously  imposed,  as 
successive  budgets  have  reduced  the  number 
of  assisted  units,  be  lifted 

We  urge  you  to  increase  the  number  of  as- 
sisted units  provided  through  HTTDs  Section 
8  and  public  housing  programs  and  the  low 
Income  programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration substantially  above  this  year's 
level.  In  addition,  we  urge  you  to  provide  the 
flexible  and  operating  subsidies  needed  to  op- 
erate present  projects  for  low  Income  people 
Finally,  we  urge  you  to  continue  to  respect 
the  process  which  has  been  built  up  during 
the  past  three  years  of  providing  that  local 
communities,  who  know  their  own  housing 
situations  best,  determine  the  most  appro- 
priate mix  between  new,  rehabilitated,  and 
existing  units. 

Representatives  of  the  Coalition  and  other 
national  organizations  signing  this  letter 
would  be  pleased  to  meet  with  you  to  discuss 


our  concerns  further  before  you  make  your 
final  decisions  on  this  most  Important 
matter, 

Slncerly  yours, 

EoWAKO  W.  Brooke, 

Chairperson 

For  the  following  national  organizations: 

American    Association   of    Homes    for   the 
Aging. 

American  Prlends  Service  Committee, 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action, 

American  Society  of  Consulting  Planners. 

Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nal  B'rlth, 

Board  of  Church  and  Society.  United  Meth- 
odist Church, 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Etepart- 
ment.  AFL-CIO, 

Center  for  Comunlty  Change. 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review, 

Church  of  the  Brethren,  Washington  Office. 

Consumer  Federation  of  America. 

Council   of  Jewish   Federations  and  Wel- 
fare Funds, 

Council  of  State  Community  Affairs  Agen- 
cies, 

Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 

Environmentalists  for  Full  Employment, 

Food  Research  and  Action  Center  (FRAC), 

Housing  Assistance  Council, 

Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 

International     Ladies     Garment     Workers 
Union. 

International  Union.  UAW. 

Interrellglous  Coalition  for  Housing, 

League  of  Women  Voters, 

Lutheran  Housing  Coalition, 

Masonry  Industry  Committee. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program, 

National  Association  for  Retarded  Citizens 

National  Association  of  Farmworker  Orga- 
nlzatons. 

National  Association  of  Home  Builders 

National  Association  of  Housing  Coopera- 
tives. 

National  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials  (NAHRO), 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers, 

National    Association    of    State    Units    on 
Aging. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Brok- 
ers, 

National  Association  of  Small  Communi- 
ties, 

National  Clients  Council, 

National   Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion In  Housing, 

National  Community  Action  Executive  Di- 
rectors Association, 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities. 

National  Consumer  Law  Center. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 

National  Economic  Development  Law  Proj- 
ect, 

National  Forest  Products  Association, 

National  Hispanic  Housing  Coalition, 

National   Housing  Law  Project. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Etefenders  Assocl- 
tlon. 

National  Leased  Housing  Association. 

National  Housing  Conference, 

National  Neighbors.  Inc. 

National   Rural   Housing   Coalition. 

National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center 

National   Tenants  Organization. 

National  Urban  Coalition 

National  Urban  League, 

Office  for  Church  in  Society.  United  Church 
of  Christ 

Office      of     Washington      Communicator. 
United  Presbyterian  Church.  U,S, 

Paclftc-Aslan  Coalition, 

Potomac  Institute, 

Rural  America, 

Unitarian  Unlversallst  Association, 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America. 
Inc, 

United  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  U.S.A. 


U.S.  Catholic  Conference  Office  of  Domestic 
Social  Development. 

Washington  Office  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

And  the  following  State  and  local  organi- 
zations: 

ALABAMA 

Family  and  Child  Services  (Birmingham) 
Federation  of  Southern  Cooperatives. 
Greater  Birmingham  Ministries, 
Legal  Service  Corporation  of  Alabama. 

ALASKA 

Alaska  Legal  Services. 

Alaska  State  Housing  Authority. 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Chapter,  Hispanic  Housing  Coali- 
tion, 

Arizona  Rural  Housing  Coalition, 

Arizona  Statewide  Legal   Services  Project, 

Coconino  County  Legal   Aid   (Flagstaff). 

Community   Legal   Services    (Phoenix). 

DNA-People's  Legal  Services  (Window 
Rock) , 

Human  Rights  of  Arizona, 

Northern  Arizona  Council  of  Governments. 

PPEP   Housing   Development    Corporation. 

San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe. 

Southern  Arizona  Legal  Aid    (Tucson). 

The  Human  Services  Committees  of  the 
Community  Action  Program  for  the  City  of 
Phoenix. 

Williams  Housing  Authority. 

ARKANSAS 

ARVAC  Housing  Development  Corporation 

( Russell  ville). 

Concerned  Citizens  for  Better  Housing 
(Little  Rock). 

Greater  Little  Rock  Presbyterian  Urban 
Council. 

Peace  and  Justice  Office.  Catholic  Diocese 
(Little  Rock). 

SC-Arkansas  Delta  Project, 

Town  of  Madison, 

CALIFORNIA 

Asian  Pacific  Planning  Council  (Los 
Angeles) , 

California  Coalition  for  Rural  Housing, 
California  Housing  Action  and  Information 
Network, 

California  Housing  Finance  Agency, 
California    Rural    Legal    Assistance, 
Chinatown      Neighborhood     Improvement 
Resource  Center  (San  Francisco), 

Citizens  League  for  Progress  (Seaside), 
Contra    Costa   Legal    Services    Foundation 
(Pittsburg). 
El  Conclllo  de  FYesno. 
Fresno  County  Legal  Services. 
Fresno  Housing  Coalition. 
Fresno  Metro  Ministries. 
Housing  Advocates  of  Monterey  County. 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Alameda. 
Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Ala- 
meda. 
Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Butte, 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  and  County 
of  Fresno, 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Liver- 
more. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Medera 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Napa, 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Pleason- 
ton. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Rich- 
mond, 

Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  San 
Joaquin. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  San  Pablo. 
Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Santa 
Clara. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Stanis- 
laus. 

Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Sutter. 
Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Tulare. 
Housing  Authority  of  the  County  of  Yolo. 
Humboldt    Housing    Action    Project    (Ar- 
eata) . 
Mldpenlnsula  Citizens  for  Fair  Housing. 
OOO  Associates   (Santa  Monica). 
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Pacific  Southwest  Region.  NAHRO, 
San  Francisco  Neighborhood  Legal  Assist- 
ance Foundation, 

Self-Help  Enterprises  (Vlsalla), 
Annco  Properties. 

COLORADO 

Center  for  Rural  Development  (Alamosa) 
Colorado  Chapter  of  NAHRO. 
Colorado  Housing  Finance  Agency. 
Colorado  Housing,  Inc. 
Colorado  Rural  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

Colorado  Social  Legislation  Committee. 
Housing  Issue  Task  Force  of  Denver. 

CONNECTICtrr 

Connecticut  Housing  Coalition  (Stamford), 
Connecticut  Housing  Finance  Authority. 
Connecticut  Legal  Services. 
Greater  Middletown  Community  Corpora- 
Low-Income  Planning  Agency  iHartford). 
Neighborhood  Legal  Services.  Inc.  (Hart- 
ford), „       , 

Northeast  Connecticut  Community  Devel- 
opment Corporation    (Danlelson), 

DELAWARE 

Community  Housing,  Inc,  (Wilmington), 
Community  Legal  Aid,  Society.  Inc.   (Wil- 
mington) . 
Delaware  State  Housing  Authority, 
Department   of   Housing   and   Community 
Development.  New  Castle  County, 

Great  Wilmington  Development  Council. 
Inc. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Metropolitan  Washington  Housing  and 
Planning  Association. 

FLORIDA 

Broward  County  Housing  Authority. 

Dade  County  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development, 

Florida  Association  of  Housing  and  Rede- 
velopment Officials. 

Florida  Farmworker  Housing  Coalition. 

Florida  Rural  Legal  Services. 

Greater  Orlando  Area  Legal  Services, 

Housing  Coalition  Work  Group  for  Central 
Florida  (Orlando) , 

:*gal  Services  of  Greater  Miami.  Inc. 

Legal  Services  of  the  Florida  Keys  (Key 
West). 

Omica  Housing  Corporation  (Homestead). 

GEORGIA 

Bvron  Clients  Council. 

Gainesville  Public  Housing  Tenants  Asso- 
ciation. 

Georgia  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

Georgia  Housing  Coalition. 

Georgia  Poverty  Rights  Organization. 

Georgia  Residential  Finance  Authority, 

Hall  County  NAACP  (Gainesville), 

Interfaith  Housing  (Atlanta), 

Interfalth,  Inc,  (Decatur). 

Johnson  County  Client  Council  (Wrlghts- 
viUe). 

Laurens  County  Client  Council   (Dublin). 

Metro  Fair  Housing  Services  (Atlanta). 

Middle  Georgia  Community  Action  Agency 
I  Warner  Robbins) . 

Prather  Park  Tenants  Association  (Toc- 
coa) . 

The  Atlanta  Community  Relations  Com- 
mission, 

Treutlen  County  Clients  Council  (Soper- 
ton). 

Winder  Public  Housing  Tenants  Associa- 
tion I  Winder) . 

HAWAn 

Hawaii  Housing  Authority, 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Hawaii. 
Oahu  Tenants  Advisory  Council, 

IDAHO 

El -ADA  Community  Action  Agency  (Boise) . 
Idaho  Housing  Agency, 
Idaho  Legal  Aid, 
Idaho  Migrant  Council. 


ILLINOIS 

Capital  Association  Development  Corpora- 
tion (Chicago), 

Chicago  Metropolitan  Chapter  of  SCLC, 
Champaign-Urbana  Tenant  Union, 
Leadership  Council  for  Metropolitan  Open 
Communities. 

INDIANA 

Department   of   Community   Development, 
Columbus, 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Elkhart, 

IOWA 

Citizens  for  Community  Improvement  (Des 

Moines) . 

Inner  City  Development  Corporation  (Dav- 
enport) , 

Iowa  Coalition  of  Community  Organiza- 
tions. 

Iowa  Housing  Finance  Authority. 

Legal  Aid  Society  of  Polk  County, 

Social  Action  Department,  Diocese  of  Dav- 
enport. 

KANSAS 

Community  Action  Agency  of  Wichita. 
Kansas  Chapter  of  NAHRO. 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Topeka,  Inc. 
Local  Housing  Authority  (Wichita). 

KENTUCKY 

Appalachian  Foothill  Housing  Agency. 
Human    Economic    Appalachian    Corpora- 
tion. 

Kentucky  Housing  Corporation, 
Legal  Aid  Society  of  Louisville.  Inc, 
Northeast    Kentucky    Legal    Services,    Inc, 
( Ashland ) , 

LOUISIANA 

Cltywide  Tenant  Advisory  Board  (New 
Orleans) , 

Hope  House  (New  Orleans), 

Iberville  Tenants  Council, 

Lefltte  Project  Resident  Council  (New 
Orleans) , 

New  Orleans  Cltywide  Housing  Coalition, 

Southern  Mutual  Help  Association, 

Southwest  Louisiana  Housine  Coalition, 

The  Louisiana  Black  Assembly. 

The  Louisiana  Chapter.  Network. 

Treme  Community  Improvement  Associa- 
tion (New  Orleans) . 

MAINE 

Kurutz  &  Woodward.  Architects. 

Maine  Stat«  Housing  Authority. 

Neighborhood  Revltallzatlon  Program 
(Portland) . 

York-Cumberland  Housing  Development 
Corporation  (Gorham) 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore  Resident  Advisory  Board 

Eastern  Region.  National  Tenants  Organi- 
zation. 

Housing  Coalition  of  Charles  County, 

Legal   Aid  Bureau,   Inc    (Baltimore). 

Legal  Aid  Bureau,  Inc.   (Salisbury). 

Legal  Aid  Bureau  of  Frederick  County. 

Maryland  Community  Development  Ad- 
ministration. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Indian  Council. 

Citizens  Housing  and  Planning  Association 
of  Massachusetts. 

Community  Teamwork.  Inc.  (Lowell). 

Concord   Homes  Tenant  Union    (Boston), 

Franklin  Communltv  Action.  Inc.  (Green- 
field). 

Franklin  County  Regional  Housing  Au- 
thority. 

Greater  Boston  Legal  Services.  Inc. 

Housing   Allowance   Project    (Springfield). 

Housing  Assistance  Corporation  (Hyannis). 

Inquillnos   Boricuas  en   Acclon    (Boston). 

Mass  Law  Reform  Institute, 

Mass  Union  of  Public  Housing  Tenants. 

Massachusetts  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

Massachusetts  Home  Mortgage  Finance 
Agency. 


Massachusetts  Stat*  Rural  Development 
Committee, 

Meth'onlon  Manor  Tenant*  Council  (Bos- 
ton), 

New  England  Community  Action  Program 
Directors  Association.  Inc. 

P,H,E.  March  Co. 

Rural  Housing  ImprovementB,  Inc.  (Wln- 
chendon ) , 

South  End  Project  Area  Committee  (Bos- 
ton) . 

South  Shore  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration ( Kingston ) , 

Tenants  Policy  Council  of  Boston. 

The  Center  for  Rural  Communltlee  (Am- 
herst ) . 

Western  Mass  Legal  SerrlceB  (Noi^bamp- 
ton). 

MICHIGAN 

Coalition  for  Block  Grant  Compliance. 

Grand  Rapids  Urban  League  Tenants 
Union. 

Inner  City  Christian  Foundation  (Grand 
Rapids). 

Inkster  Housing  and  Redevelopment  Com- 
mission, 

Law  Reform  Office  (Detroit). 

Legal  Aid  of  Western  Michigan  Housing 
Assistance  Center  (Grand  Rapids i. 

Metropolitan  Welfare  Coalition   (Detroit), 

Michigan  Committee  on  Law  and  Housing, 

Research  Park  Tenants  Council   (Detroit). 

United  Community  Housing  Coalition 
(Detroit). 

University  City — A  Citizens  District  Coun- 
cU  (Detroit). 

Wayne  County  Welfare  Righu  Organiza- 
tion, 

MINNESOTA 

Coalition  for  the  Defense  of  Neighborhood 
Priorities  (Minneapolis), 

Common  Space,  Inc,  (Minneapolis). 

Community  Design  Center  (Minneapolis). 

Community  Development  Corporation  for 
Archdiocese  of  St,  Paul  and  Minneapolis 

Dakota  County  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment Authority, 

Dominion  Group  (Minneapolis), 

Elliot  Park  Neighborhood  Improvement 
Corporation  (Minneapolis), 

Elliot  Park  Neighborhood  Improvement 
oils). 

Minnesota  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

Minnesota  Multi-Housing  Association 
(Minneapolis) . 

Minnesota  NAHRO  Chapter. 

Minnesota  Tenants  Union. 

Nicollet  Island  Project  Area  Committee 
(Minneapolis) , 

Northslde  Residents  Redevelopment  Coun- 
cil (Minneapolis) , 

Petrle  Development  Corporation  (Man- 
kato ) , 

Powderhorn  Residents  Group  (Minneap- 
olis), 

Project  for  Pride  in  Living  (Minneapolis), 

Realty  Development  Services.  Inc.  (Minne- 
apolis) . 

Realty  Management  Services.  Inc.  (Minne- 
apolis) . 

Sabathanl  Community  Center  (Minneap- 
olis). 

Seward  Redesign  (Minneapolis). 

MISSISSIPPI 

Central  Mississippi  Legal  Services. 

Delta  Housing  Development  Corporation 
(Indlanola) , 

Missotntt 

Greater  Kansas  City  Interfalth  Housing 
Information  Center, 

Metro  Housing  Resources  (St,  Louis), 

Missouri  Association  for  Community 
Action, 

Missouri  Coalition  for  Housing, 

Ozark  Action.  Inc,  (West  Plains), 

MONTANA 

Blackfeet      Indian      Housing      Authority 

(Browning). 
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Association   of   Nebraska   Community  Ac- 


NEW    MXXICO 

Albuquerque  Housing  Authority, 

All    rnr4ia*>    DitaKI,^   "Hniic^ntT    Anth/^ritv    (Al- 


Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authori- 
ty (Cleveland) , 

Dayton  Clients  Council. 
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TKKtTESSKK 

Lebanon  Housing  Authority. 

Legal  Services  of  Middle  Tennessee  (Nash- 


WISCONSIK 

Citizens  Coalition  (Milwaukee). 
Leeal  Action  of  wisconnin  Tnr 


and  24- hour  security  featuring  closed 
circuit  television.  The  annual   subsidy 
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NZBBASKA 

Association  of  Nebraska  Community  Ac- 
tion Agencies. 

Blue  Valley  Community  Action  (Pair- 
bury)  . 

Lincoln  Action  Program.  Inc. 

Nebraska  Panhandle  Community  Action 
Agency  i  Gerlng ) . 

Urban  League  of  Nebraska.  Inc. 

NEVADA 

Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Las  Vegas. 
Operation   Life    Community    Development 
Corporation  (Las  Vegas) . 
Reno  Housing  Authority. 
Washoe  Council  of  Governments  (Reno). 
Washoe  Legal  Services  (Reno) . 

NrW     BAMPSHIKE 

Oovemor  Hugh  Gallen. 

New  England  Nonprofit  Housing  Develop- 
ment (Corporation. 

New  Hampshire  Committee  for  Pair 
Housing. 

New  Hampshire  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

New  Hampshire  Legal  Assistance 

Southeastern  New  Hampshire  Community 
Development  Corporation  (Exeter). 

NEW     JERSEY 

Bergen  Co\inty  Council  of  Churches. 

Bergen  County  NAACP. 

Bergen-Passlac  Unit;  NJ  Association  for 
Retarded  Citizens 

Community  Development  Coalition  of  Ber- 
gen County. 

Downtown  Urban  Housing  Corporation 
(Jersey  City) . 

Englewood  Community  House. 

Ethicaa  Culture  Social  Action  Committee 
(Essex  County). 

Pairlelgh-Dlcklnson   University   School   of 
Social  Work. 
Orey  Panthers  of  Bergen  County. 

Hands  to  Task  Homesteading  Project 
(Manos  a  la  Obrai .  Newark 

Health  and  Welfare  Council  of  Bergen 
County. 

Hispanic  Coordinating  Committee  of  Mid- 
dlesex County. 

Housing  Authority.  City  of  Passlac. 

Jersey  City  NAACP. 

Jersey  City  Operation  PUSH. 

Latin  Organization  of  Atltmtlc  City 
(LOAC). 

Lawson  Development  Company  (Plaln- 
fleld). 

Lawson  Mortgage  Company  (Plainfleld). 

Leased  Housing  Corporation  of  Secaucus, 
Inc. 

Mairlon  Garden  Tenants  Association. 

New  Jersey  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

New  Jersey  Mortgage  Finance  Agency. 

New  Jersey  Tenants  Association. 

Project  Encounter  (Newark). 

Puerto  Rlcan  Action  Board  (New  Bruns- 
wick). 

Puerto  Rlcan  Action  Committee  of  Vine- 
land. 

Puerto  Rlcan  Legal  Committee   (Newark). 

Puertorlquenos  Asocldos  for  Community 
Organization.  Inc.  (PACO).  Jersey  City. 

Ramapo  Mountain  Indians 

St.  Columban  Neighborhood  Club  (New- 
ark). 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  Church  Social 
Concerns  Committee  iBloomfleld). 

Secaucus  Housing  .Authority. 

Senior  Citizens  Clubs  of  Bergen  County 

Shelter  Our  Sisters  (SOS)  Battered 
Women's  Shelter  i Bergen  County). 

The  Fair  Housing  Council  '  of  Bergen 
County 

The  Greater  New  Brunswick  Tenants  Or- 
ganization. 

Urban  League  of  Bergen  County. 

Women's  Right  Information  Center  of  Ber- 
gen County. 

TMCA  of  Hackensack. 

TW/YMHA  of  Bergen  County. 


NEW   MEXICO 

Albuquerque  Housing  Authority. 

All-Indian  Pueblo  Housing  Authority  (Al- 
buquerque) . 

Eddy  County  Community  Action  Program 
( Carlsbad ) . 

Espanola  Housing  Authority. 

Ixtlan   Housing   Corporation    (Carlsbad). 

Housing  Authority  of  City  of  Las  Vegas. 

Housing  Authority  of  City  of  Santa  Pe. 

New  Mexico  Hispanic  Housing  Coalition. 

New  Mexico  State  Housing  Authority. 

Northern  New  Mexico  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Housing  Agencies. 

Northern  New  Mexico  Legal  Services. 

Santa  Fe  Housing  Authority. 

Southwest  New  Mexico  Council  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

Taos  County  Housing  Authority. 

NEW   YOKK 

Catholic  Charities  of  the  Diocese  of  Og- 
densburg. 

Center  for  Community  Development  and 
Preservation  (White  Plains). 

Chautauqua  Home  Rehabilitation  and  Im- 
provement Corp  (MayvlUe). 

Chautauqua  Opportunities,  Inc. 

Chinatown  Planning  Council  (New  York). 

Diocesan  Health  and  Social  Services 
(Albany) . 

Home  Front  (Cltywlde  Action  Group 
Against  Neighborhood  Destruction  and  for 
Low  Rent  Housing) ,  New  York. 

Hope  Village,  Inc.  (North  Rose). 

Legal  Assistance  of  the  Finger  Lakes  (Ge- 
neva) . 

New  York  City  Housing  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

New  York  Housing  Conference. 

New  York  State  Association  of  Renewal 
and  Housing  Officials. 

New  York  State  Council  of  Catholic  Chari- 
ties Directors. 

New  York  State  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

New  York  State  Rural  Housing  Coalition. 

North  Country  Senior  Coalition,  Inc. 
(Massena). 

People  of  Harrison  House  (Syracuse). 

Settlement  Housing  Fund  (New  York). 

Suffolk  Housing  Services   (Lake  Grove). 

Suffolk  (County)  Interrellglous  Coalition 
for  Housing. 

The  Association  for  Neighborhood  Re- 
habilitation, Inc.  (Ogdensburg). 

Trl-County  Action  Council  (Painted 
Post). 

Trl-County  Housing  Coalition  of  Alle- 
gheny, Cattaraugus  and  Chautaqua  Coun- 
ties. 

United  Tenants  Association    (New  York). 

Watertown  Urban  Mission. 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

Adrlenne  Meltzer  Fox.  member,  City 
Council  of  Durham. 

Executive  Committee  of  the  Orange  Coun- 
ty Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  State 
of  North  Carolina. 

North  Central  Legal  Assistance  Program 
(Durham) . 

Residents  Advisory  Council  to  Housing 
Authority  of  City  of  Charlotte. 

The  Department  of  Human  Services 
(Chapel  Hill). 

The  Department  of  Human  Services  (Town 
of  Chapel  Hill). 

The  Raleigh  Tenants  Association. 

Wake-Johnson-Harnett  Legal  Services 
( Raleigh ) . 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Community  Homes  of  Bismarck. 
Community  Homes  of  Fargo. 
Quad  County  Community  Action  Agency 
( Grand  Pork ) . 

OHIO 

Cleveland  Tenants  Organization. 
Corporation  for  Ohio  Appalachian  Devel- 
opment (Athens). 


Cuyahoga  Metropolitan  Housing  Authori- 
ty (Cleveland) . 

Dayton  Clients  Council. 

Dayton  Montgomery  County  Chapter,  Na- 
tional Caucus  of  Black  Aides. 

Department  for  Black  Catholic  Concerns, 
Diocese  of  Toledo. 

Greater  Toledo  Housing  Coalition. 

Greene  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority 
(Xenla). 

Homes  Casas,  Inc.  (Fremont). 

Housing  Our  People  Economically  (Cleve- 
land) . 

National  Housing  Corporation  (Lakewood). 

Ohio  State  Legal  Services  .Association. 

Region  Four  Clients  Council  (Dayton). 

Sunshine  Senior  Citizens  (Dayton). 

The  Housing  Advocates.  Inc.  (Cleveland). 

The  Inner  West  Priority  Board  (Dayton). 

The  Model  Neighborhood  Community  Cen- 
ter Advisory  Council   (Dayton). 

The  Montgomery  County  Hunger  Coalition. 

The  Ohio  Housing  Coalition. 

The  State  Food  Stamp  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. 

Trl-County  Community  Action   (Athens). 

University  Community  Association  (Co- 
lumbus). 

University  District  Organization  (Colum- 
bus) . 

OKLAHOMA 

Cherokee  Nation  Housing  Authority. 

National  American  Indian  Housing  Coun- 
cil. 

Oklahoma  City  Housing  Authority. 

United  Food  &  Commercial  Workers,  Local 
73  (Tulsa). 

OREGON 

Lane  County  Clients  Council   (Eugene). 
Multnomah  County  Legal  Aid. 
Oregon  Legal  Services. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks  County  Legal  Aid. 

Bucks  County  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion. 

Hartranft  Community  Corporation  (Phila- 
delphia) . 

Housing  Association  of  Delaware  Valley 
(Philadelphia). 

Housing  Development  Corporation  of  Lan- 
caster County. 

Kingswood  Betterment  Society  (Bristol). 

Metropolitan  Tenants  Organization  (Pitts- 
burgh) . 

North  Philadelphia  Block  Development 
Corporation. 

Pennsylvania  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

Philadelphia  Citizens  In  Action. 

Philadelphia  Corporation  for  Aging. 

Public  Interest  Law  Center  of  Philadel- 
phia. 

Residents  Advisory  Board  (Philadelphia). 

State  Tenants  Organization  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Tenant  Action  Group  of  Philadelphia. 

Tenant  Council  of  York. 

PUERTO  Rico 
Puerto  Rico  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

RHODE    ISLAND 

Rhode   Island   Housing  and  Mortgage  Fi- 
nance Corporation. 
Rhode  Island  Legal  Services.  Inc. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 

Elmwood  Citizens  Against  Removal  (Co- 
lumbia) . 

Lyons  St.  Neighborhood  Organization. 
Midlands  Housing  Coalition. 
Palmetto  Legal  Services  (Columbia) . 
South  Carolina  State  Housing  Authority. 

SOTJTH    DAKOTA 

East  River  Legal  Services  (Sioux  Falls) . 

Greater  Missouri  Conununity  Development 
Corporation  (Pierre). 

South  Dakota  Housing  Development 
Agency. 
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Lebanon  Housing  Authority. 

Legal  Services  of  Middle  Tennessee  (Nash- 
ville). 

Mid-Cumberland  Community  Action 
Agency  (Smyrna). 

Rural  Legal  Services  of  Tennessee  (Oak 
Ridge). 

Southeast  Tennessee  Legal  Service  (Chat- 
tanooga) . 

Tennessee   Housing   Development   Agency. 

West  Tennessee  Legal  Services  (Jackson). 

Tennessee  Association  of  Legal  Services/ 
Legal  Aid  Projects. 

TZXAS 

Austin  Tenants  Council. 

Community  Action,  Inc.,  of  Hays.  Cald- 
well and  Blanco  Counties. 

Friedman  &  Associates  (Houston). 

L&R  Development  (Baytown). 

River  City  Tenants  Union  (Austin). 

South  Marshall  Recreation  Association 
(Longvlew). 

Southslde  Community  Center  (San  Mar- 
cos) . 

Texas  Housing  Development  Corporation. 

West  Texas  Legal  Services   (Port  Worth). 

UTAH 

Crossroads  Urban  Center  (Salt  Lake  City). 

Mobile  Homeowners  Cooperative  Founda- 
tion (Salt  Lake  City). 

People  Against  Redlining  (Salt  Lake  City). 

Roadway  Enterprise  (Salt  Lake  City). 

Tenant  Association  for  Better  Housing 
(Salt  Lake  City). 

Utah  Housing  Coalition. 

Utah  Issues  Information  Service. 

Utah  Legal  Services,  Inc. 

VTRMONT 

Central  Vermont  Community  Action  Coun- 
cil (Barre). 

Vermont  Pair  Housing  Coalition. 

Vermont  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Vermont  Housing  Finance  Agency. 

Vermont  Samaritan  Corporation  (Water- 
bury). 

Vermont  State  Housing  Authority. 
Vermont    State    Housing    Authority    Staff 
Federation. 
Vermont  State  Office  on  Aging. 

VIHGINIA 

Jefferson  Area  Board  for  Aging  (Charlottes- 
ville) . 

Montlcello  Area  Community  Action  Agency 
(Charlottesville). 
Neighborhood  Legal  Aid  (Richmond). 
Petersburg  Legal  Aid  Society,  Inc. 
Scott  County  Citizens  for  Better  Housing 
Southwest  Virginia  Housing  Coalition. 
Trl-County  Housing,  Lee  County. 
Virginia  Housing  Development  Authority 
Wise  County  Housing  Coalition. 

WASHINGTON 

Evergreen  Legal  Services  of  Washington. 
High  Meadow  Associates  (Issaquah) . 
International  District  Alliance  (Seattle) 
Northwest   Rural    Opportunities    (Sunny- 

S1Q6  )  , 

Pacific  Northwest  Rural  Development  En- 
terprises (Toppenlsh). 

Region  Ten  Displaced  Homemaker  Network 
(Seattle). 

The  International  District  Improvement 
Association  (Seattle). 

Whitman  County  Regional  Planning  Com- 
mission (Colfax).  " 

■WSST  VIRGINIA 

Clarksburg  Housing  Authority. 

Coalfield  Housing  (Beckley) . 

Human  Resources  Development  Founda- 
tion, Inc.  (Morgantown). 

Local  Aid  Society  of  Charleston. 

Mld-Ohlo  Valley  Regional  Planning  and 
Development  Council. 

Unity  Housing,  Inc.  (Charleston) . 

Wast  Virginia  Housing  Development  Fund. 


WISCONSIX 

Citizens  (Coalition  (Milwaukee). 
Legal  Action  of  Wisconsin.  Inc. 
Northwest  Action  Council  (Milwaukee). 
Utility  Consumers  United  (Milwaukee) . 
Wisconsin  Housing  Finance  Authority. 
Wisconsin  Rural  Housing  Cooperatives. 

WTOMINO 

Legal  Services  for  Southeastern  Wyoming 
(Cheyenne). 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Presiding  Officer  Is  most 
familiar  with  this.  I  am  sure  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  In  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  every  American  should 
be  well -housed.  Beyond  that,  this  would 
be  a  better  place  If  all  the  basic  needs  of 
our  citizens  were  adequately  met.  But 
a  choice  must  be  made  between  what  we 
can  afford  and  what  we  would  like. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  made  this 
choice  and  it  is  a  very  generous  one,  be- 
cause we  put  an  additional  $27.3  billion 
in  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
This  comes  on  top  of  an  existing  $240 
billion  in  obligated  balances  for  sub- 
sidized housing  Which  have  already  been 
provided  in  the  past.  This  $27.3  billion 
would  fund  236,000  additional  units,  on 
top  of  the  3  million  which  have  already 
been  funded  through  previous  action. 
The  annual  growth  in  outlays  under  the 
committee  recommendation  between  1981 
and  1985  would  be  16  percent  per  year. 

In  considering  the  proper  budgetary 
allowance  for  subsidized  housing,  it  is 
Important  to  remember  how  expensive 
these  programs  are  and  how  much  they 
have  grown  In  recent  years. 

The  average  cost  of  a  subsidized  hous- 
ing unit  Is  $106,000  over  the  life  of  the 
Federal  subsidy,  the  average,  of  course, 
being  IJ/z  bedrooms,  a  combination  liv- 
ing room-dining  room,  1  kitchen,  and  1 
bath.  That  Is  just  really  for  two  people. 
That  Is  pretty  expensive,  $106,000. 

The  growth  in  HUD  subsidized  hous- 
ing units  between  1960  and  1970  was  very 
high — 8.7  percent  per  year.  Between 
1970  and  1980,  the  growth  was  even 
higher— 12.7  percent. 

And  from  1976  to  1980,  outlays  have 
grown  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  22 
percent. 

There  are  other  reasons  to  oppose  the 
Weicker  amendment.  Major  HUD  man- 
agement problems  must  be  solved  before 
higher  funding  levels  can  be  justified. 

For  example,  the  GAO  has  found  that 
program  costs  are  much  higher  than 
they  need  to  be.  Pair  market  rents  In  the 
section  8  program  have  outpaced  In- 
creases in  the  overall  Consumer  Price 
Index  and  in  the  rent  component  of  the 
CPI  as  well. 

GAO  also  found  that  HUD  officials 
have  shown  little  concern  for  the  pro- 
gram's high  rental  and  subsidy  levels. 
Some  of  the  housing  is  luxurious,  far 
beyond  anything  that  Congress  could 
have  Intended  this  money  be  spent  for. 

Taino  Towers  In  New  York  City,  for 
example,  features  a  five-story  medical 
day-care  center,  a  five-story  human  re- 
sources center  that  Includes  a  gymnasi- 
um, swimming  pool,  auditorium  theater, 
and  greenhouse.  Tbere  Is  also  alr-condt- 
tloning,  a  240-car  underground  gazag% 


and  24-hour  security  featuring  closed 
circuit  television.  The  annual  subsidy 
per  unit  is  $9,600;  $5,900  for  secUon  8 
and  $3,700  for  a  section  236  Interest  re- 
duction subsidy. 

And  finally,  Mr.  President,  In  a  GAO 
report  released  just  the  week  before  last, 
the  GAO  concluded  that  HUD  "could 
have  misled  the  Congress  on  its  needs 
for  additional  budget  authority  the  next 
fiscal  year  by  understating  the  balance 
available  for  obligation."  Thus,  the  HUD 
request  for  budget  authority  was  prob- 
ably much  higher  than  It  needed  to  be. 
For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
respectfully  submit  that  the  amendment 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  assumed  sufficient 
budget  authority  in  its  1981  budget  to 
continue  the  current  level  of  section  8 
commitments.  What  we  must  weigh  here 
is  whether  we  should  add  nearl>-  $5  bil- 
lion In  long-term  commitments  to  a 
program  which  has  and  is  experiencing 
considerable  problems  with  implemen- 
tation and  a  program  which  has  a  record 
of  abuse.  F\irthermore,  the  additional 
funds  would  not  add  a  single  construc- 
tion unit  In  1981. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the 
key  p>olnt.  Here  is  a  program  that  will  go 
on  at  the  same  rate  under  the  budget 
figures  as  It  would  if  the  Weicker 
amendment  is  approved  since  this  would 
not  add  a  single  construction  unit  In 
1981. 

In  fiscal  year  1979.  two- thirds  of 
the  section  8  commitments  were  made 
in  the  final  month  of  the  fiscal  year, 
and  that  clearly  shows  a  program  which 
is  not  being  msuiaged  in  an  orderly  re- 
sponsible manner. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  In  my  hand  a 
copy  of  a  newspaper  article  taken  from 
the  Washington  Star  of  Thursday,  May 
1.  1980,  which  shows,  as  I  believe  our 
chairman  Indicated  In  his  remarks,  the 
result  of  a  General  Accounting  Office  au- 
dit which  shows  that  HUD  put  aside 
billions  of  dollars  for  tentative  housing 
projects  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
and  then  canceled  many  of  those  proj- 
ects and  used  the  money  elsewhere  after 
the  following  year's  budget  was  ap- 
proved. This  article  Indicates  that  HUD 
tries  In  the  last  days  of  the  fiscal  year 
to  commit  its  funds  and  Indicates  to 
Congress  saying  the  money  Is  spent. 
Later  HUD  cancels  those  commitments 
and  has  the  money  to  use  elsewhere.  I 
read: 

GAO  found,  for  example,  thwt  HUD  had  an 
•18-bllllon  "surge"  In  expendlturea  during 
the  last  month  of  fiscal  1078.  Some  liej 
billion  of  this  money  was  earmarked  for  low- 
inootne  and  public  bousing,  moatly  in  tba 
form  of  rent  rubeldles. 

Then  this  article  goes  on  to  say; 

HUD  has  been  r«oar«Ung  obligations  for 
this  housing  account  .  .  .  when  In  reality 
there  was  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  UJ3.  government,"  said  the  OAO  letter. 
The  process  "served  no  purpose  except  to  In- 
flate the  amount  of  the  reported  obligations. 

The  auditors  found  that  HUD  canceled  17 
bOUon  wortb  ca  projects  last  year  tbaX  b*d 
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been  "obligated"  since  the  1976  fiscal  year. 
SlmUarly,  HUD  officials  told  GAO  that  they 


this  housing  account  .  .   .  when  in  reality 
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b«en  "obligated"  since  the  1976  fiscal  year. 
SlmUarly.  HITO  officials  told  GAO  that  they 
expect  to  cancel  billions  of  dollars  In  hous- 
ing projects  this  year  and  spend  the  money 
for  other  programs. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  these  needs  are 
there  and  not  being  met,  and  I  assume 
Senator  Weicker  is  correct,  the  problem 
is  not  the  lack  of  money.  It  is  mistakes, 
or  it  may  even  be  abuse  in  the  way  HUD 
is  administering  the  fimds  which  Con- 
gress has  made  available  to  meet  those 
needs. 

Mr.  President,  to  conclude  from  the 
article  in  the  Star: 

But  GAO  said  that  the  housing  agency 
•could  have  misled  the  Congress  on  Its 
needs"  for  the  following  years  budget  by 
•understating"  the  amount  of  money  It  had 
left  over  In  Its  bank  account. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  a  case  where 
there  is  simply  no  need  to  keep  pushing 
more  money  at  an  admitted  need  until 
we  clean  up  the  way  the  department  is 
using  the  funds  it  already  has  available. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  full  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  1.  1980) 

HUD  Mat  Have  Misled  Congress  On 

Spending.  GAO  Report  Says 

(By  Howie  Kurtz) 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  in  an  action  that  may  have 
misled  Congress,  improperly  inflated  the 
amount  of  money  It  claimed  to  be  spending 
on  low-income  housing  by  $18  billion  a  year, 
a  federal  audit  charges 

The  General  Accounting  Office  says  that 
HUD  put  aside  billions  of  dollars  for  "tenta- 
tive" housing  projects  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  then  cancelled  many  of  those  pro- 
jects and  used  the  money  elsewhere  after  the 
following  years  budget  was  approved. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep  Herbert  E.  Harris  II.  D- 
Va..  and  other  congressional  chairmen,  the 
OAO  said  that  the  housing  agency  may  have 
violated  federal  law  The  auditors  recom- 
mended that  Congress  not  take  any  action 
on  HUD'S  current  budget  request  until  the 
dispute  is  resolved. 

HUD  Assistant  Secretary  Anthony  Freed- 
man  said  last  night  that  the  matter  was  "an 
accounting  disagreement  •  and  that  the 
auditor's  findings  have  been  blown  out  of 
proportion. 

"It's  a  bum  rap,"  he  said.  "Our  lawyers  gave 
us  different  advice." 

Nevertheless,  Harris,  who  requested  the 
GAO  study,  charged  yesterday  that  HUD  '•has 
been  working  with  a  slush  fund.  They  obli- 
gated everything  they  had  left  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  then  de-obllgated  great 
chunks  of  it  so  they  would  have  a  great  big 
pot  of  money  to  fool  around  with.  This  action 
has  misled  Congress  and  leaves  us  with  no 
real  appropriations  control  over  this  agency." 

GAO  found,  for  example,  that  HUD  had  an 
*18-bllllon  "surge"  m  expenditures  during 
the  last  month  of  .Iscal  1978  Some  $16,5  bil- 
lion of  this  money  was  earmarked  for  low- 
Income  and  public  housing,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  rent  subsidies 

HUD  told  Congress  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment that  this  money  was  legally  obli- 
gated. But.  the  auditors  found,  HUD  officials 
merely  sent  •reservation"  letters  to  proposed 
builders  of  housing  projects,  saying  that 
their  proposals  had  been  tentatively  selected 
and  were  awaiting  final  approval 

"HTJD  has  been  recording  obligations  for 


this  housing  account  ,  .  .  when  In  reality 
there  was  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  government."  said  the  GAO  letter. 
The  process  "served  no  purpose  except  to 
Inflate  the  amount  of  the  reported  obliga- 
tions." 

As  evidence  that  these  letters  are  far  from 
binding  contracts.  GAO  noted  the  'ease" 
with  which  some  of  these  projects  have  been 
canceled. 

The  auditors  found  that  HUD  canceled  $7 
billion  worth  of  projects  last  year  that  had 
been  "obligated"  since  the  1976  fiscal  year. 
Similarly.  HUD  officials  told  GAO  that  they 
expect  to  cancel  billions  of  dollars  in  hous- 
ing projects  this  year  and  spend  the  money 
for  other  programs. 

rrcedman  called  the  charges  "sheer  non- 
sense." The  basic  question,  he  said.  Is  ••at 
what  point  does  an  agency  treat  a  (housing) 
reservation  as  a  binding  commitment.  'We 
treat  that  reservation  stage  as  an  obligation 
We  can't  do  anything  else  with  those  funds  " 

Freedman  acknowledged  that  at  least  10 
percent  of  these  housing  projects  are  can- 
celed before  a  contract  is  signed.  •Some  of 
those  projects  fall  off,  "  he  said  ''Sometimes 
interest  rates  or  construction  rates  go  up  too 
faist,  and  sometimes  we  cancel." 

But  GAO  said  that  the  housing  agency 
"could  have  misled  the  Congress  on  Its 
needs"  for  the  following  year's  budget  by 
"understating"  the  amount  of  money  It  had 
left  over  in  Its  bank  account, 

"This  gives  the  Impression  that  HUD  has 
carried  out  Its  mission  by  actually  contract- 
ing for  assisted  housing  to  a  greater  extent 
than  It  has,"  the  letter  said. 

Freedman  estimated  that  his  agency  made 
"reservations"  for  about  2,500  housing  proj- 
ects involving  325.000  units  last  year.  He 
said  the  disputed  spending  could  Involve  an 
even  larger  portion  of  HUD's  $27-bllllon 
budget  than  the  GAO  suggested.  But  he  de- 
nied that  the  agency  had  gone  on  a  sudden 
spending  spree,  saying  there  is  a  year-long 
administrative  process  that  happens  to  cul- 
minate In  tentative  awards  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Harris,  a  sharp  critic  of  fourth-quarter 
spending.  Is  pushing  a  bill  that  would  bar 
federal  agencies  from  spending  more  than 
20  percent  of  their  budgets  In  the  last  two 
months  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  congressman 
said  he  will  hold  hearings  on  the  GAO  find- 
ings next  week 

Mr.  BELLMON.  This  budget  assumes 
$27.3  billion  in  budget  authority  for  the 
section  8  program.  It  will  have  no  re- 
duction in  starts  in  1981.  There  will  still 
be  121.000  starts  from  previous  commit- 
ments, and  it  does  not  in  any  way  hin- 
der the  construction  industry  in  the 
near  term. 

This  program  has  been  growing  more 
rapidly  than  most  any  other  program 
in  the  budget  between  1960  and  1970. 
The  growth — this  is  not  cost  but  units — 
was  8.7  percent  per  year.  Then  it  grew 
to  12,7  percent  per  year  from  1970  to 
1980,  So  this  is  a  rapidly  growing  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  time  we  backed  off  and 
evaluated  it,  and  we  can  do  so  in  this 
budget  without  causing  any  hardship  on 
those  who  would  otherwise  be  served. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
understand  the  justification  for  the 
budget  cut  as  being  the  inadequacy  of 
performance  by  HUD  and.  I  might  add, 
coincidentally,  the  inadequacy  of  over- 


sight  by   the  Congress   of   the   United 
States. 

The  fact  is  that  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress was  right  on  the  mark  and  the 
need  existed,  and  the  need  still  exists, 
but  because  Pat  Harris  and  Moon 
Landrieu  screw  up  over  at  HUD  is  no 
reason  to  go  ahead  and  penalize  those 
who  do  not  have  any  roof  over  their 
heads. 

Because  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  refuses  to  go  and  engage  in  its 
oversight  function,  the  House  also, 
making  sure  that  we  follow  through  on 
what  it  is  that  we  pass  in  terms  of  legis- 
lation, is  no  reason  to  stand  up  here 
and  say  either  the  need  does  not  exist 
today,  which  it  does,  and  nobody  is  go- 
ing to  debate  that,  or  that  those  to 
whom  our  efforts  were  directed  should 
be  penalized. 

This  is  in  essence  what  is  being  said. 
Not  that  this  is  not  a  good  idea,  not  that 
the  intent  or  the  need  does  not  exist, 
but  it  has  been  improperly  administered. 

I  share  in  the  articulated  contempt 
for  that.  But  instead  of  turning  our 
backs  on  the  situation  and.  therefore, 
those  who  need  our  special  care,  it  seems 
to  me  we  should  make  the  program 
work.  Nobody  is  being  misled  as  to 
what  the  need  is.  Conversion  after  con- 
version to  condominiums,  rent  control 
laws  so  that  apartment  buildings  are 
abandoned,  no  repairs  made — it  is  a 
disgraceful  situation  in  this  country. 

The  statistics  do  not  he:  we  are  at  the 
lowest  point  in  our  history  of  the  avail- 
abihty  of  rental  housing,  that  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  whatever  time  I  have  re- 
maining on  the  amendment. 

Mr,  ROLLINGS,  We  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  our  time,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  be  tabled,  and  I  ask  for  the 
veas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  asked  for.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second':'  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  "yeas"  and  "nays"  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  motion  to  table  will 
be  voted  upon  later  in  the  day. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1716 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  Function  050:  National 
Defense) 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President.  I  rise  to 
offer  my  amendment  1716,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
WEICKER  I  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1716. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  2,  line  17,  strike  out  "8687.900,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$678,700,- 
000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  18,  strike  out  "$759,300- 
000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$741,800,- 
000,000". 
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On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  out  "$831,500.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$807,000.- 
000.000". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  "$612,900.- 
000.000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$610,300,- 
000.000", 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "$687,200,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$678,200.- 
000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "$753,500,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$738,800,- 
000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  6.  strike  out  "$173,400.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$164,200.- 
000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  out  "$155,700,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$153,100.- 
000.000". 

On  page  4.  line  10.  strike  out  "$204,500,- 
000.000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$187,000,- 
000,000", 

On  page  4.  line  11.  strike  out  "$183,100.- 
000,000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$174  100.- 
000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  out  "$233,900,- 
000.000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$209,400.- 
000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  15,  strike  out  "$208,600,- 
000,000  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$193,900,- 
000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  2.  strike  out  "$653,700,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$653,800,- 
000.000", 

On  page  12.  line  4.  strike  out  "$566,400,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$568,100,- 
000,000". 

On  page  12.  line  15.  strike  out  "$143,700,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$143,800,- 
000,000". 

On  page  12,  line  16.  strike  out  "$134,000.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$135,700.- 
000,000". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr,  WEICKER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  see  who  wants  to  go  ahead  and  bust 
the  budget.  Now  let  us  see  who  wants  to 
go  ahead  and  apply  a  little  fiscal  respon- 
sibility, a  httle  fiscal  restraint,  for  that 
portion  of  the  budget  which  is  the  great- 
est. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  amendment 
would  set  function  050,  national  defense, 
at  the  level  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  amended  budget  request. 

On  March  31  the  Department  of  De- 
fense forwarded  to  the  Congress  an  ad- 
justed fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  respond 
to  changing  circumstances  since  the 
original  budget  was  developed  last  year. 
It  includes  $7.7  billion  in  new  outlays  to 
meet  increased  fuel  costs,  to  recover 
spending  power  lost  due  to  the  unantici- 
pated increase  in  the  rate  of  inflation, 
and  to  provide  for  increased  activities  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  necessitated  by  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

The  revised  request  also  includes  $2.6 
billion  in  offsetting  reductions  in  low- 
pnority  items  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  These  cuts,  which 
amount  to  only  1.6  percent  of  the  outlay 
figure,  are  a  responsible  and  credible 
effort  by  the  Department  to  optimize  and 
concentrate  Defense  resources  where 
they  are  most  needed. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office  re- 
estimate  of  the  President's  most  recent 
request  is  $164.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $153.1  billion  in  outlays. 
Those  are  the  figures  in  the  pending 
amendment.  As  such,  my  amendment 
would  reduce  the  levels  reported  by  the 
committee  by  $9.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2.6  bilhon  in  outlays. 

You  could  cover  everything  that  has 
been  covered  in  all  of  my  amendments 
with  $2.6  billion.  And  I  am  just  going 
along  with  our  President.  Certainly  no- 
body will  deny  the  fact  that  his  budget 
calls  for  a  whopping  increase  over  the 
President.  $9.2  biUion  in  budget  author- 
ity, and  $2.6  biUion  in  outlays. 

The  annual  defense  budget  is  an  ex- 
tremely complex  and  sensitive  document 
both  in  the  importance  of  its  mission, 
to  protect  the  security  of  the  Nation, 
and  in  the  magnitude  of  its  cost,  a  full 
25  percent  of  this  the  total  expenditure 
of  this  resolution.  The  defense  budget 
demands  our  utmost  seriousness  and 
scrutiny.  I  beheve  the  American  people 
are  best  served  by  congressional  consid- 
eration of  this  budget  which  takes  full 
advantage  of  the  checks  and  balances 
of  our  constitutional  system. 

The  resolution  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  is  based  on  several 
very  constructive  assumptions  for  redi- 
rection of  defense  resources.  By  direct- 
ing funds  away  from  the  MX  missile 
system  and  into  such  urgent  needs  as 
military  personnel,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance and  training,  the  committee  has 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  ad- 
dressing the  most  critical  problems  be- 
fore us.  I  strongly  support  the  specific 
allowance  for  an  increase  in  military 
pay,  which  will  begin  to  address  the 
hemorrhage  of  midlevel  and  special- 
ized personnel  for  our  Armed  Forces 
I  beheve,  however,  that  these  goals  can 
be  achieved  within  the  levels  contained 
in  the  pending  amendment  by  sustain- 
ing the  cuts  outlined  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  on  March  31. 

The  offsetting  reductions  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  balanced  and  highly  selective.  Over 
150  separate  line  itwns,  mostly  in  very 
small  amounts,  are  addressed.  These 
limited  reductions  in  low-priority  items 
affect  the  three  services  equally,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  share  of  the  total  budget, 
fall  most  heavily  in  acknowledged  areas 
of  low  priority  at  this  time:  Military 
construction  and  new  procurement,  and 
are  minimal  in  the  essential  areas  of  op- 
erations and  maintenance  and  research 
and  development. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  could  not  fully  con- 
sider the  President's  revised  budget  be- 
fore reporting  its  resolution.  According 
to  the  committee  report  and  discussions 
with  the  committee  staff,  the  President's 
offsetting  reductions  were  not  addressed 
by  the  committee  which  approved  the 
defense  figures  in  this  resolution  on 
April  1,  only  the  day  after  the  revised 
budget  was  released.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate now  has  the  opportunity  to  examine 


these  new  figiires  alcmgside  the  overall 
needs  and  priorities  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
can  reduce  the  national  defense  func- 
ticKi  included  in  this  resolution  by  the 
$2.6  billion  recommended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  still  achieve  all  the 
purposes  outlined  by  the  committee. 

This  is  not  some  bleeding  heart  Uberal 
out  here  recommending  the  reduction:  it 
is  the  Department  of  Defense  itself,  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Now,  we 
want  to  make  sure  everybody  under- 
stands that  we  mean  business,  so  we  say 
that  we  are  going  to  spend  more  money 
on  defense.  If  you  want  to  go  ahead  and 
do  anything  about  energy,  which  would 
demand  sacrifice  in  terms  of  Ufestyle  and 
money,  that  is  a  different  story.  We  want 
to  go  back  home  and  say  to  our  constitu- 
ents we  are  spending  money  on  systems 
so  that  we  have  a  better  defense — never 
mind  what  the  Department  of  Defense 
says,  never  mind  what  the  President 
says. 

I  believe,  as  I  stated,  that  we  can  re- 
duce the  national  defense  function  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution  by  $2.6  biUion 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  still  achieve  all  the  pur- 
poses outlined  by  the  committee.  By  a 
fortuitous  coincidence,  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  above  the  President's  budget, 
as  reestimated  by  CBO,  by  the  amount 
of  the  Department's  recommended  cuts. 
$2.6  bUlion.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
take  full  advantage  of  these  savings. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  im- 
poses strict  limitations  on  many  do- 
mestic programs  within  this  budget.  As 
I  have  stated  many  times  on  thLs  floor, 
the  American  people  can  ill  afford  the 
deferral  of  critical  investments  in  our 
Nation's  future.  By  failing  to  address 
our  human  needs  in  housing,  education, 
and  health  we  weaken  the  economic 
fabric  of  our  country  and  the  moral 
strength  of  our  people. 

My  colleagues  will  all  agree  that  na- 
tional security  is  more  than  the  accu- 
mulation of  items  of  militar>"  hardware. 
Without  men  and  women  who  will  use 
them,  or  a  nation  that  is  willing  to  fight, 
they  are  so  much  highly  sophisticated 
junk.  You  can  consult  recent  history  in 
Iran  on  that  point.  A  people  which  is 
motivated — that  is  the  key  to  America's 
security.  I  do  not  expect,  and  you 
should  not  expect,  anybody  that  does 
not  have  an  education,  does  not  have 
food  in  their  mouths,  does  not  have  an 
opportunity  for  a  job,  does  not  have 
health  care,  to  go  ahead  and  shoulder 
arms  to  defend  this  Nation. 

The  budget  process  is  a  matter  of 
priorities,  where  the  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion can  be  placed  side  by  side  and  as- 
signed specific  values.  The  amendment 
I  offer  identifies  $2.6  billion  of  the 
Pentagon's  least  essential  programs,  its 
bottom  1.6  percent.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  justify  nones- 
sential spending  on  Defense  when  es- 
sential investment  programs  in  Amer- 
ica's people  go  unfunded.  I  believe  that 
by  passing  this  amendment  we  can  pro- 
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vide  for  our  long  term  economic  and  so- 
cial needs  without  damaging  our  short 
term  defense  effort.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Now,  I  wait  with  great  anticipation  to 
hear  the  defense  of  the  lowest  1.6  per- 
cent of  the  Defense  Department  request. 
I  wait  with  great  anticipation  the  expla- 
nation of  why  we  should  go  ahead  and 
spend  $2.6  billion  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  spent 

If.  indeed,  there  is  to  be  fiscal  re- 
straint, fiscal  oversight,  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, then  It  has  to  apply  to  the 
entire  budget.  And  that  is  clearly  not 
the  case  in  what  is  being  presented  be- 
fore this  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
we  debated  this  defense  issue  very  thor- 
oughly on  several  amendments.  The 
nearest  amendment  to  this  one  of  course, 
was  the  Cranston  amendment.  The  Sen- 
ate rejected  that  amendment  by  a  vote 
of  13  to  83.  and  now  we  have  the  Weicker 
amendment  with  even  more  severe  cuts. 

When  we  analyze  exactly  what  is 
needed  for  defense,  on  a  very  objective 
and  dispassionate  basis,  we  can  see  what 
has  been  needed  over  the  years.  For  one 
thing,  we  Imow  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  said — even  though  they 
settled  for  a  3  percent  real  growth  in- 
crease in  the  DOD  budget  with  our 
NATO  allies— what  they  really  needed 
was  6  percent  real  growth. 

The  budget  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  provides  for  5.7  per- 
cent real  growth.  We  know  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  conducted  a  review 
in  May  of  1978.  under  the  leadership  of 
the  former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
Charles  Duncan,  which  was  revealed 
during  Senate  debate  last  fall,  and  where 
it  was  disclosed  that  DOD  needed  at 
least  $80  billion  m  the  next  5  years  to 
catch  up  with  the  expanding  Soviet  ca- 
pability. The  authors  of  the  5  percent 
amendment  last  fall  just  selected  half 
of  that  requirement  or  $40  billion.  That 
IS  how  we  arrived  at  the  $40  billion 
amount. 

Incidentally,  that  was  what  was  found 
necessary  by  the  DOD,  We  used  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  as  the  authority 
from  our  add-ons.  We  used  defense  wit- 
nesses on  the  various  programs  that 
come  before  the  Armed  Services  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  We  used  the 
Presidents  request  We  took  those 
amounts  We  used  the  President  as  the 
authority.  We  used  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  the  authonty.  We  did  not 
dream  up  different  programs  and  new 
programs. 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  differences 
?hifw"  l^'  President  as  illustrated  m 
^n^  A""^''  ^"^endment  and  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal.  The  President  does 

sation'?n'^'  ^°'  '^"  P"-^'  ^"d  ^0"iPen 
voSfor'Thfl  '""f    '^'   senate    has 
voted  for.  The  Senate  voted  87  to  1  for 
Nunn- Warner.  That  is  not  in  th^  Pres- 
idents figures.  The  President  put  a  pay 


cap  at  7.4  percent  on  military  personnel 
and  the  budget  resolution  increases  it  to 
11.7  percent.  The  budget  resolution  calls 
for  pay  absorption  at  20  percent  rather 
than  the  40  percent  proposed  by  the 
President. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
the  Senate  has  supported  in  overwhelm- 
ing votes.  We  are  following  the  man- 
dates of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Other  specifics  of  the  resolution  in- 
clude adding  to  the  President's  request 
for  more  steaming  and  flying  hours. 
R.  &  D.  and  procurement  increases  of 
$400  million.  $1.1  billion  for  O.  &  M. 
readiness  increases,  and  higher  inflation 
and  fuel  price  increases  of  $1.4  billion. 

So  what  we  really  have  done  is  add 
over  $2.6  billion  in  the  budget  resolution 
to  the  President's  March  defense  re- 
quest. And  we  are  saying  to  the  Congress 
that  we  need  to  add  to  the  President's 
request  for  pay  increases.  Nunn- Warner. 
higher  fuel  costs,  and  higher  steaming 
hours  and  flying  hours,  all  of  which  are 
very,  very  badly  needed.  Therein  lies  the 
case  put  before  the  Senate. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  another  part  of  this  picture  that  needs 
to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  Others  have  spoken  about  it  be- 
fore and  I  will  not  take  too  much  time. 

But  if  one  goes  back  to  the  1960  de- 
fense appropriation,  in  constant  1981 
dollars,  the  appropriation  that  year  was 
$146,639,000,000.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
20  years  ago.  When  you  look  at  the 
President's  recommendation  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  constant  dollars,  that  is 
$146,241,000,000.  So,  in  effect,  the  Presi- 
dent asks  for  about  $400  million  less 
money  in  real  dollars  in  1981  than  we 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1960. 

Now,  that  would  not  be  so  significant 
if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  during 
that  20-year  period,  according  to  the 
best  information  we  can  get  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  from  the  CIA, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  increasing 
their  defense  spending  at  about  a  con- 
stant 4  percent  per  year  rate.  So.  some- 
where back  to  about  the  mid-1970's.  the 
Soviets  began  to  put  forth  a  greater  ef- 
fort in  the  defense  area  than  the  United 
States  is  putting  forth.  The  result  is  now 
there  is  a  widening  gap  and  we  in  Con- 
gress have  little  choice  but  to  choose  be- 
tween becoming  ultimately  a  second- 
rate  military  force  or  beginning  to  put 
forth  a  greater  effort  on  our  own. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  Congress  has 
decided  to  increase  defense  spending  this 
year  by  some  6  percent,  based  on  the 
votes  on  the  Cranston  amendment  and 
others.  I  strongly  support  the  numbers 
that  the  Budget  Committee  is  recom- 
mending, which  is  about  6  percent. 

I  remember  vividly  being  on  the  floor 
here  some  weeks  ago  when  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  New  "Vork. 
Senator  MoYNraAN,   made   one  of   his 


typically  eloquent  speeches,  in  which  he 
said— and  I  think  I  am  quoting  him  fair- 
ly accurately — that  the  greatest  social 
service  any  government  can  render  its 
people  is  to  preserve  their  freedom. 

That  is  what  this  is  all  about.  We  can 
talk  about  needing  money  for  health  and 
education,  and  all  the  other  good  things 
the  Government  does,  but  none  of  that 
amounts  to  very  much  unless  we  are  sup- 
porting also  the  defense  effort  so  that 
the  freedom  of  our  citizens  will  be  pre- 
.served.  That  is  what  we  are  doing  here, 
Mr.  President,  is  attempting  to  put  the 
United  States  back  into  a  position  of 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  at  least 
the  basis  of  equality.  And  unless  we  pre- 
serve that  situation,  the  freedom  of  not 
only  our  owTi  people  but  freedom  of  peo- 
ple all  across  the  world  will  be  greatly 
jeopardized. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  urge  the 
defeat  of  the  Weicker  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  this  point 
in  the  proceedings,  a  summary  of  the  re- 
vised request  including  a  listing  of  some 
150  items,  nonessential  items,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1981   BUDGET  AMENDMENT 

WHERE  THE  FUEL.  INFLATION  AND  INDIAN  OCEAN  FUNDS  GO 

Fiscal  year- 


Military  personnel 

Operation  and  maintenance- 
Procurement     -.- 

R.O.T   &  E 

Military  construction 

Family  housing 

Total 


WHERE  THE  RESOURCES  COME  FROM-ALL  OUTLAY  FIGURES 
TO  BE  SPENT  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


1980 

1981 

Total 

94.6 

95.8 

190.0 

2,715.5 

3,  402.  5 

6,118.4 

258.5 

416.0 

674.5 

42.0 

198.1 

240.1 

71.5 

309.5 

381.0 

45.9 

97.5 

143.4 

3,228.0 

4,519.4 

7.747.4 

Fiscal  year— 


1978      1979      1980 


1981 


Total 


Militay  personnel 4.0  4.0 

Operation  and  main- 
tenance   113.7        593.0  706.7 

Procurement  .245.5    80.7    642.5        336.3  1,305.0 

R.D.T.&E 10.2      83.5        208.1  301,8 

Military  construction 224.6  224.6 

Family  housing 5.3 5.3 

Total 245.5    90.9    845.0    1,366.0  2,547.4 


TOTAL  INCREASES 

Fiscal  year— 

1980 

1981 

Total 

Fuel 

Inflation 

lO/RDF    

2.500 

300 
428 

2,900.0 

1,000.0 
619.4 

5, 400. 0 

1,300.0 
1,047.4 

Total 

3,228 
-928  - 

4,519.4 
-1.619.5 

7,747.4 
-2,547.4 

ations.-. 

New  appropr 

2,300 

2,900. 

5,  200.  0 

May  12,  1980 
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1980 


1981 


L  Fuel - 2,500.0       2,900.0 


Budgtt  estimates  are  revised  to  reflect  updated  tuel  costs 
actually  experienced.  Fuel  prices  in  the  1981  Oudge,  (for  both  1980 
and  1981)  were  based  on  September  19/9  levels.  We  were  aware 
at  that  time  there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  fuel  prices  would 
increase  as  they  subsequently  have.  Recognizing  the  criticality  of 
tt.e  December  OPEC  meeting  on  the  degree  of  change,  we  felt  it 
prudent  to  delay  a  decision  until  early  spring.  In  retrospect  this 
was  a  wise  decision. 
II.  Indian  Ocean  operations 


Indian  Ocean  operations  (Navy) _ ___ 

This  estimate  reflects  costs  associated  with  maintaining  an 
accelerated  tempo  of  operations  tor  2  carrier  battle  groups  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  (IC)  through  fiscal  year  1980,  primarily  tor  flying 
and  steaming  hours,  ship  and  aircraft  maintenance  and  trans- 
portation costs.  The  fiscal  year  1980  President  s  budget  included 
funds  for  deployment  of  2  carriers  to  the  Pacific  and  2  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. Navy  now  has  3  carrier  groups  operating  in  the  Pacific' 
Indian  Ocean.  The  2  battle  groups  operating  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
are  operating  100  percent  of  the  time.  The  fiscal  year  1981  esti- 
mate reflects  costs  associated  with  maintaining  ^  carrier  battle 
groups  in  the  Indian  Ocean  through  the  Ist  quarter  fiscal  year  1981 
and  i  battle  group  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Subsistence  and  PCS  (Navy)  

Increased  subsistence-in-kind  costs  result  from  a  decrease 
in  the  absentee  rate  for  afloat  units  from  25  percent  to  about  3 
percent.  The  decrease  results  from  reduced  in-port  time.  Per- 
manent change  of  station  travel  incieases  result  from  longer 
distances  traveled  by  personnel  transferred  to  or  from  these  units 
than  originally  planned  because  of  the  current  location  of  the 
ships. 
Ship  communications  upgrade  (Navy)_ 

These  funds  provide  for  the  installation  of  Parkhiil  secure 
communication  devices  URT-23  H.F.  transmitters  and  other  com- 
munication devices  on  ships  deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Some 
devices  will  be  installed  on  as  few  as  14  ships  ranging  up  to  as 
many  as  30  different  ships. 
Transportation  (Marine  Corps). 

Funds  provide  for  the  transportation  of  logistical  resupply 
support  for  the  Marine  battalion  deployed  as  a  part  of  the  amphib- 
ious group. 
Diegu  Larcia  ASW  operations  and  upgrade  (Navy) 

The^e  resources  provide  for  costs  associated  with  increased 
messing  and  public  works  support  at  Diego  Garcia.  Oiego  Garcia 
base  support  enhancement,  transportation  and  set-up  costs  of 
certain  ASW  automated  intelligence  equipment  housed  in  mobile 
vans,  installation  costs  related  to  an  upgrade  of  shore  communica- 
tions equipment  to  assure  communications  with  deployed  ships. 
Planning  and  design  (MCN)  ship  berthing  and  fleet  support.,.   . 

To  plan  and  design  facilities  for  use  by  the  Navy.  Includes 
the  design  of  ship  support  facilities  (berthing,  storage,  utilities) 
naval  airiield  operational  facilities  (ramps,  laiiways.  ammo  stor- 
age), marine  amphibious  unit  training  support  and  personnei'ad- 
ministrative  support  facilities. 
Planning  a.-,d  design  rMCAf ;  MAC,  TAC,  and  SAC  basing        

To  plan  and  design  facilities  for  use  by  the  Air  Force  Includes 
the  design  of  POL,  ammo,  and  general  storage  facilities,  runway/ 
taxiway  lighting  and  extension;  cargo  terminal;  roads,  fencing; 
and  personnel  administrative  support  facilities. 
Planning  and  design  (MCA)  ground  base  support 

To  plan  and  design  facilities  for  use  by  the  Army.  Includes 
the  design  of  division  base  facilities— personnel, administrative 
support  facilities,  and  utilities  upgiade. 
Maritime  pre  positioning  ship  (Navy) 

These  resources  provide  for  the  charter  and  operation  of  Roll 
on  Roil  off  (Ro/'Ro)  ships.  Breakbulk  cargo  ships  and  tankers  in 
support  of  a  /-ship  prepositioned  force  afloat  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
This  force  would  provide  several  Air  Force  fighter  squadrons.  The 
Ko,  Ro  ships  will  be  civil  service  manned.  The  cargo  and  tanker 
ships  will  be  contractor  operated.  Assumes  lease  of  Ro  Ro  and 
cargo  ships  approximately  Apr.  1,  1980,  and  tankers  on  June  1, 
1980. 
Maritime  prepositioning  items  (Marine  Corps)       

Resources  provide  tor  the  prepositioning  of  major  items  of 
equipment  and  initial  operating  supplies  to  support  a  Marine 
Amphibious  Brigade.  Includes  $4.5  million  for  initial  opeiating 
supplies,  55.5  million  to  prepare  equipment  drawn  out  of  reserve 
in  a  ready  deployable  condition,  510.5  million  for  transportation, 
port  handling  costs.  $1  million  tor  maintenance  support  and  exer- 
cise of  equipment  during  offload  peiiods  and  51,6  million  for 
escort  personnel  travel  costs  (personnel  required  lor  cff-load, 
inspection  and  equipment  maintenance). 
RDJTF  headquarters  communications  (Air  Force) 

This  funding  provides  communications  support  lor  the  Rapid 
Deployment  loint  Task  Force  (RDJTF)  including  secure  voice, 
secure  record,  and  normal  unsecure  telephones  between  the 
KOJTF  at  MacDill  AFB  and  CINCRED,  other  CINC's,  subordinate 
elements  and  deployed  forces. 
Training  exercises  (Air  Force  Army) 

Provides  JCS-directed  command  post  and  field  training  exer- 
cises in  the  Africa-Indian  Ocean  area.  This  primarily  finances 
airlift  costs— approximately  i3  million  of  the  amount  will  be  re- 
quired tor  Army  support 
UPtM  (C-141,  i;-5,  C-UO)(Air  Force) 


428.0 


619.4 


139.4 


205. 1 


7.0 


5.6 


1.0 


11.2 


19.0 


24.7 


4.3 


58.0 


9.6 


1.6 


8.3 


6.0 


5.9 


85.3 


24.1 


.7 


15.0 


16.0 


January 

Marcti 

1980 

1980 

9.3 

9.5 

1.9 

9.9 

1.3 

1.7 

7.6 

7.9 

6.9 

7.1 

6.2 

6.3 

1980 


1981 


This  item  finances  repair  of  existing/projected  C-5,  C-130, 
and  C-141  crash  damage  airciatt.  repair  ui  prepositioned  »*RM 
(WRSK  BLSS)  components  for  airlift  aiiciaft,  and  repair  of  airlift- 
related  equipment  items  such  as  pallets  and  material  handling 
equipment. 
t*ater  treatment  items  (OPAF) 11.5 

Water  treatment  items  include  water  desalinuation  units, 
well-drilling  equipment  and  water-storage  bladders.  Air  Force 
inventories  do  not  include  any  equipment  with  a  capability  to 
desalinate  water.  Well  dulling  equipment  presently  consists  o(  2 
antiquated  dulling  rigs  and  water  storage  facilities  are  non- 
existent. 
Fuel  bladders  (OPAF).. .g 

These  are  rubberized  fabric  fuel  tanks  which  are  part  of  tlie 
aerial  bulk  tuel  delivery  system  They  will  be  used  tm  transport- 
ing fuel  to  remote  locations. 
Combat  communications  (OPAF) 42.0 

These  funds  will  procure  additional  telephone  switches, 
satellite  terminals  and  communications  gear  to  provide  reliable 
communications  connectivity  for  deployed  tactrcal  arr  bases  and 
SAC  forward  operating  locations.  Procurement  of  the  equipment 
will  reduce  the  need  for  airl.ft  capacity  for  RDF  initial  communi- 
cations equipment  by  H  and  signiiicantly  enhance  long-haul 
communications  leliability.  A  total  of  J34  million  will  be  used  to 
procure  AN;TYC-39  TRI-TAC  message  switches  and  the  balance 
of  J8  million  will  fund  varrous  termrnal  equipment.  The  increase 
will  have  no  impact  on  p.anned  fiscal  year  1981  procurement 
programs. 
RDF  command  and  control  (OPAF) 8.4 

These  funds  provrde  tor  the  procurement  of  additional  com- 
munications equipment  to  increase  Army  ROF  command  and  con- 
trol capabilities. 
463L  Materials  handling  equipment  (MHEXOPAF) 22.5 

These  funds  provide  for  procurement  of  equipments  used  to 
move  palletized  cargo  in  the  strategic  and  tactical  airlift  system. 
The  equipment  includes  pallets  and  nets,  forklifts  and  wide-body 
aiiciafi  loaders.  At  the  present  lime  there  is  a  signilicani  shortage 
of  this  type  of  equipment.  Should  an  RDF  be  called,  pallet  assets 
would  be  exhausted  in  10  days. 
Revetment  kits  (OPAF) 6.3 

Provides  250  revetment  kits  for  protection  of  ali  Air  Force 
RDF  aircraft  when  in  a  parked  condition.  Without  the  protection 
afforded  by  revetments,  crrtical  airfield  facilities  and  parked  air- 
craft are  highly  vulnerable  to  attack  and  destruction. 
Military  construction,  utilities  and  division  base  (MCA) 

Provision  tor  water  storage,  power  generation,  POL  storage, 
ammo  and  gene'al  storage,  and  personnel  administrative  division 
base  support  lor  the  Army. 
Military  construction,  POL  storage,  airfield  support  (MCAF) 

For  the  Air   Force:   Constiuction   of  operational  facilities 
(aprons,  runway  barriers,  hangars),  and  storage  facilities  (POL. 
ammo  and  general  storage). 
Military  construction,  berthing  and  support  facilities  (MCN) 

For  the  Navy:  Construction  of  storage  facilities,  personnel/ 
administrative  support  facilities,  airfield  and  port  facilities,  in- 
cluding utilities  upgrade.  Operational  facilities  including  runway 
markings,  tie-downs,  NAVAIDS,  pierside  huts,  and  small  boat 
landings.  Storage  facilities  including  POL,  open  cargo  and  a 
covered  cargo  terminal. 
Diego  Garcia— Wharf,  Cargo  Terminal  (MCN) 23.S 

For  the  Navy:  Operational  facilities  consisting  of  site  prepa- 
ration, wharf,  and  a  support  building.  Also,  storage  facilities  tor 
ammunition,  hazardous;  flammable  materials,  and  a  cargo 
terminaL 

Inflation 3M.0 

Based  on  OMB-approved  revised  economic  assumptions, 
the  lollowing  table  shows  the  March  1980  purchase  inflation 
rates  for  DOD  outlays  compared  with  the  rates  used  in  January 
1980. 

In  percent 


1979-80 
1980-81, 
1981-82, 
1982-83, 
1983-84 
1984-85 


The  higher  inflation  on  DOD  purchases  liom  industry  im- 
pacts both  TOA  and  outlays.  A  change  in  outlay  rates  in  1980 
and  subsequent  years  impacts  TOA  in  prior  years  because  of 
leadtimes.  The  cumulative  eftect  of  these  revised  inflati  in  rates 
in  DOD  TOA  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  litcal  year  1981  is  as  indicated. 

Total  increases 3,228.0 

Offsets: 

Fuel -200.0 

Inflation -300.0 

10/ROF „. -428.0 

Total  new  appropriation 2,300.0 


21.4 


137.2 


35.0 


104.0 


1,000.0 


4,519.0 


-1.000.0 
-619.0 


2,900.0 
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May  1.2,  1980 


May  12,  1980 

Air  Force — con. 

F-15  update  modifications- 
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-35.  1 


the  Senate  and  the  American  people  is 
not  balanced  in  terms  of  principle.  It  is 
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TABLE  ll.-DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVISED  BUOGEr  ESTIMATES 
(In  millions  of  dollarsi 


May  12,  1980 


Fiscal  year  1980 


Fiscal  year  1981 


Service 


Indian  Ocean 


Fuel 


Inflation 


Total        Indian  Ocean 


Fuel 


Inflation 


ToUl 


"T,^^  „„ 13  294  85 

Sa,, " 289  907  lU 

A,r  Foice::::::::::::::::; ix  1.2™  103 

Defense  agencies 29 1«^ 

Total 428  2.500  300 

Offsets: 

Army - 

Navy — - 

Air  Force . - - 

Defense  agencies -- 

Total 


372                        27  381  323 

1.314                       455  1,067  382 

1,499                       137  1,407  342 

43 45  44 

3,228  619  2,900  1,000 

-176  

-326  

-411  

-14  

-928  


640 

1,904 

1,886 

89 


4.519 


-482 

-663 

-436 

-38 


-1,619 


PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

Amount 
millions 

Military  personnel.  Marine  Corps — J4.0 

(a)  Termination  of  subsistence  test —1.5 

(b)  Lower  BAQ  payment  estimate —2.5 


Fiscal  year — 


Military  construction 


1980 


1981 


European  construction: 

Army    MCA     _ 0  37.7 

Air  Force    MCAF 0  6.2 

Planning  and  design: 

Arnny    MCA -  0  19.1 

Nayiy    MCN 0  12.3 

Air  Force    MCAF 0  14.5 

Miscellaneous  construction  projects: 

Army    MCA 0  9.8 

Na»y    MCN -- 0  44.1 

Modernization  and  replacement  of  facilities: 

Army    MCA 0  29.9 

Navy    MCN 0  28.0 

Air  Force    MCAF 0  13.0 

Guard  and  Reserve  construction: 

Army  Guard    MCANG... 0  1.0 

Army  Reserve    MCAR 0  1.0 

Air  Force  Guard:  MCAFNG 0  7.0 

Air  Force  Reserve.  MCAFR 0  1.0 

Family  housing.  Defense - 5.3  0 


Program  reductions 

(In  millions) 


Fiscal  year  Fiscal  year 
1980      1981 


O&M,.^ »71.2  $155.5 

O&M.N 258.3 

O&M.MC    11.7 

0&M..^P 6.0  126.7 

O&M.D.^    4.0  37.6 

O&M.AR     - 1.0  2.8 

O&M.NR 30.0  0.4 

0&M.ARNG    1.5  

Total    113.7  693.0 

CIVPERS     22.7  211.5 

Travel    36.2 

Studies  and  analyses 45.6 

Base   operating   support 92.  7 

Real  property  maintenance-       0.7  89.3 

Aircraft  rework 39.0 

NRP    ships 30.0  

Readiness  training 27.0  

Other   33.3  78.7 

Total    113.7  593.0 


Procurement  program  reductions 

(In  millions] 

Fiscal  year 
Army  1978 
Aircraft    program   unobligated    bal- 
ance    -$0  8 

Missile    program    unobligated    bal- 
ance     —0.4 

Weapons  and  tracked  vehicles  un- 
obligated balance — 1.2 

Ammo  procurement  unobligated  bal- 
ance     —15.1 

Other  procurement  unobligated  bal- 
ance      —10.0 

Navy 

T-44  ECP  unobligated  balance -2  0 

H-46  helicopter  mods —6.0 

Weapons    procurement    unobligated 

balance   -28.0 

Trident   I   missile   unobligated   bal- 
ance    —3.3 

FLTSATCOM  unobligated  balance..  —3.7 

NEWTS  unobligated  balance —1.8 

Dynamic  simulation —0.6 

ASW  tactical  support  equipment —0.  7 

Pollution  control —0.5 

Sub  support  equipment —0.2 

SATS  unobligated  balances —1.0 

Voice  frequency  carrier  terminal —1.1 

Air  Force 

C-135    modifications —1.7 

Other  production  charges —8.6 

F-15  support  equipment —70.0 

F-16  support  equipment —16.6 

A-10   support   equipment —10.0 

E^3A  support  equipment —15.  7 

Satellite  data  system  cost  savings..  —3.0 

Minuteman  cost  savings —4.5 

Missile  replenishment  spares —1.7 

SHRIKE  cast  savings. —2.0 

SDS  cost  savings —0.4 

TACCS  I -4.1 

PMV-110 - -4.5 

Communications      and      electronic 

spares —7.5 

Chemical /biological  defense —1.3 

BDV-38  practice  bomb —1.8 

TRACALS    -1.3 

Modular  guided  glide  bomb —8.0 

Space  track  (GEODDS) -2.4 

UHP/VHF  conversion —4.0 

Total    —245  5 

Procurement  program  reductions 
(In  millions] 

Fiscal  year 
1979 

Aircraft  unobligated  balances —  $0.5 

Missile  unobligated  balances —0  1 

Weaoons     and     vehicles     unobligated 

balances    —0.7 

Ammunition  procurement  unobligated 
balances    —2.0 


Fiscal  year 

Navy  1979 

P-3C  mods —$12.0 

Trident    I —  15.0 

\Ve.<ipons   indust.   fac —2.0 

MK  46  torpedo -2.0 

Collateral   equipment —2.3 

Submarine  silencing  equipment —0.6 

Submarine  batteries —0.3 

Shore  electronics  equipment —2.0 

Air  Force 

Aircraft  support  equipment —6.7 

MAVERICK    -13.  0 

TACCS  I -2.8 

DSP    —  12.2 

MEECN    -5.0 

First  destination  transportation —1.6 

Total    -80.  8 

Procurement  program  reductions 

Fiscal  year 
Army  1980 

HAWK  missile  modifications $  —  20.4 

Depot     maintenance    plant     equip- 
ment      —7.3 

M60  tank  modifications —27.0 

Aviation     common     ground     equip- 
ment       —1.1 

EH-1    modifications —1.0 

RU-1  modifications —0.5 

Missile  spares  and  repair  parts —3.  0 

AN  PVS-5 -2.5 

Other    spares —2.3 

Diving    equipment —1.0 

Items  less  than  $900.000 —1.  0 

ADPE  for  management  information.  —0.  6 
Navy 

C  9B  aircraft  i  2  new  aircraft) —31.0 

A-7  aircraft  modifications —  15.  5 

S-3  aircraft  modifications —12.3 

Common  ECM  equipment —13.5 

Aircraft  initial  spares —3.0 

Trident  support   equipment —2.0 

Other  procurement.  Navy  Items —6.0 

Trident   electronic  equipment —2.0 

SSQ-62   sonobuoys —5.0 

Manufacturing    technology —10.0 

Sonar   switches  transducers —6.2 

Marine  Corps  equipment —10.2 

FFG  guided  missile  frigate -190.0 

Naval  aviation  facilities —1.6 

Air  Force 

Target   drones —3.8 

Minuteman  II  III  modifications —10.2 

Laser  acquisition   devices —6.2 

Chemical  biological    defense   equip- 
ment       —7.9 

A-7K   aircraft    (12   new   2-seat   air- 
craft      -112.9 

C-130  aircraft  (2  new  aircraft) -75.6 

Other  aircraft  production  charges..  —6.0 
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Air  Force — con. 

F-15  update  modifications 

Secure  voice  communications. 

A/E  powerplant 

P-12  fire  truck 

Defense  agencies 
MSA  classified  project 


R.D.T.  &  E.  PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS-Continued 


-35.1 
-4.5 
-2.  1 
-1.2 

-1.0 


Total 


-642.5 

Fiscal  year 
1981 

XM-252  mortar  and  ammo —$26.5 

XivI-1      Training      equipment      and 

spares —18.0 

DIVAD  gun  and  ammo —100.0 

TRADOC  automatlon/ADPE —25.6 


64360N. 


1U13F  . 

611D2F... 

64742F... 

6360SF.. 

63238F... 

65104D... 


Harm _ _ +15.0 

All  Force  Studies  and  analysis —26.5 

Air  Force  travel —3.4 

B-52  EMP  mods -25.0 

Defense  research  sciences —10.0 

PLSS -32.0 

High  energy  laser  (endo-atmos.) —20.0 

CMCA -15.0 

Technical  support  lor  U.S.D.R.  &  E -.8 


r.issenger    vehicles 

Navy 

HARM  mls.siles 

Passenger  vehicles 

MK-83  bombs 

Reactor  cores  for  submarines 

C'  test  equipment 

Marine  Corps  combat  support  equip- 
ment     

Passenger  vehicles 


-87 

-88.8 
-1.9 
-20.0 
-35.0 
-2.0 

-.4 
-9.4 


Total 
RESEARCH 


DEVELOPMENT,     TEST     AND 
PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

|ln  millions  of  dollars] 


...    -336  3 

EVALUATION— 


Fiscal  year- 


Appropriation 


1979        1980 


1981 


R.D.T.  &  E.,  A... 
R.D.T.  X  E.,  N... 
R.O.T.  &  E.,  AF.. 
R.D.T.  &  E.,  DA. 


2.0 
8.2 


2.0  46.4 

20. 9  29. 0 

56.6  131.9 

4.0  .8 


Total 10.2       83  5 

208  1 

R.D.T.  &  E.  PROGRAM  REDUCTIONS 

Defense 

agencies         Army         Navy 

Air 
Force 

Fiscal  year: 
1979.. 
1980.. 
1981.. 


4.0 


2.0 

2.0 

46.4 


8.2 

20.9 
29.0 


FISCAL  YEAR  1979 


28010A. 
11228N 
63505N 
64219N 
63514N 
256  34N 
64567N 
64208N. 


TRI-TAC  unobligated  balance 

Trident  unobligated  balance ._ 

AntishiD  toroedo  defense. 

Airborne  ASW  development  (Arapatio). 

Shipboard  damage  control 

Submarine  Silencing 

Ship  development  (eng.)... __ 

Range  instrumentation  systems 


62711E.... 

61152N.... 

61153N.... 

62241N.... 

62331N.. 

62543N 

62633N.... 

62711N.... 

62712N.... 

62  21f«.... 

62734N.. 

62759N.... 

62765N 

63508N..  . 

63554N.. 

63754N.... 

63605F 

64754F 

63238F.... 

63605F 

64607F 


FISCAL  YEAR  1980 


Expl.  eval.  and  innovative  tech 

Army  personnel  freeze 

In-house  lab  research 

Defense  research  sciences 

Aircraft  technology...   

Missile  propulsion  technology 

Ship 'boat 'sub  technplogy 

Undersea  warfare  wpn  tech... 

Undersea  target  surveillance 

Surface/aerospace  tgt.  surv.  tecli 

Command 'control  technology... 

Counter  measures  technology 

Ocean 'atmospheric  spt.  tech 

Energy  and  environmental  protection.. 
Shin  propulsion  system  (gas  turbine).. 

SSBN-X 

High  energy  laser  (endo-atmos.) 

Advanced  radiation  tectinology 

JTIDS 

CMCA _ 

High  energy  laser  (endo-atmos.) 

Wide-area  antiarmor  munition 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981 


Army  personnel  freeze 

Army  studies  and  analysis. 
Army  admin.  TDY 

64310A....  Fire-and-forget  Hellfire... 

64750A....  Tactical  ECM  svstems 

64607N....  FCSeleclro-ootics..   . 

63545N....  Integrated  AAW 

61153N —  Defense  research  sciences 

63754N....  HEL  (endo-atmospheric)... 


56.6 
131.9 


-2.0 

-4.T 
-.5 

-2.0 
-.2 
-.2 
-.2 

-1.0 


-4.0 

-2.0 

-.2 

-2.0 

-.4 

-.5 

-.5 

-.6 

-.2 

-.1 

-.3 

-.2 

-.3 

-.6 

-5.0 

-5.0 

-5.0 

-6.0 

-10.0 

-15.0 

-5.0 

-20.6 


-10  4 

-10.4 

-.6 

-18.0 

-7.0 

-5.5 

-8.5 

-10.0 

-20.0 


Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  no  one  looked  over  these 
150  items  on  the  Budget  Committee  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  should  be 
eliminated.  Two  and  six-tenths  billion 
dollars.  This  is  all  nickel  and  dime  busi- 
ness for  the  Pentagon  here  that  we  are 
talking  about. 

There  is  no  way — and  I  am  not  going 
to  embarrass  the  Senator  and  ask  what 
he  thinks  of  any  of  these  items.  No  one 
would  be  able  to  go  ahead  and  respond. 
One  hundred  fifty  items;  nonessential 
items. 

Now  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  stands  up  and  talks  about  dol- 
lar totals.  Dollar  totals  do  not  mean  any- 
thing here,  and  they  should  not  mean 
anything  to  this  country.  If  anybody 
thinks  the  more  money  you  spend,  the 
more  secure  you  are.  the  greater  defense 
you  have — that  is  rubbish.  That  kind  of 
thinking  is  going  to  get  us  into  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  trouble. 

To  give  an  analog^-,  I  was  an  artillery 
officer  in  World  War  II  and  the  United 
States  employed  what  was  known  as  in- 
direct fire.  They  could  take  six  howit- 
zers, place  them  anywhere  on  the  ground 
and  concentrate  their  fire  into  one  area 
The  Soviet  Union  used  to  place  their 
guns  on  the  ground  to  achieve  the  same 
effect  at  the  target  end  as  the  guns  were 
positioned  on  the  firing  end.  So  they  had 
to  use  100  guns  or  200  gruns  to  achieve 
what  6  of  ours  could  achieve  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  we  had  the  better  system. 

I  do  not  care  what  the  dollar  totals 
are.  I  care  what  it  is  we  are  getting  for 
the  dollars  we  spend.  So  to  sit  up  here 
and  talk  about  percentages  and  total  dol- 
lars is  meaningless.  Were  it  not  for  the 
opposition  of  some  of  our  colleagues,  cer- 
tainly this  Senator,  we  would  be  running 
this  racetrack  system  of  the  MX.  For- 
tunately, enough  voices  were  heard  say- 
ing no. 

The  dollar  argument  is  meaningless. 
This  is  the  most  unfortunate  part  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  operation,  though 
for  the  most  part  I  compliment  them.  I 
know  they  do  not  have  enough  time.  That 
is  why  it  is  the  job  of  the  appropriating 
committees  and  authorizing  committees 
to  go  over  this  kind  of  minutia.  This  i^ 
the  basis  for  my  cuts.  150  nonessential 
items  said  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  be  nonessential,  nonpriority. 

As  I  said.  I  just  wish  we  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that,  yes.  certainly,  a 
strong  defense  will  require  a  commit- 
ment in  terms  of  dollars,  but  I  think  that 
far  more  important  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  is  the  quality  of  life  of  its  people. 
We  will  be  in  balance  on  both  of  these 
matters,  only  when  our  commitments  to 
flesh  and  blood  and  the  human  condition 
are  commensurate  with  our  commitments 
to  research  and  development  and  pro- 
duction of  weapons. 

This  budget  the  committee  is  giving  to 


the  Senate  and  the  American  people  is 
not  balanced  in  terms  of  principle  It  is 
not  balanced  in  tenns  of  priority  It  gives 
the  illusion  of  economic  balance.  It  gives 
the  illusion  of  security  when,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  most  inflationary  type  of  approach 
toward  our  economic  problem  that  can 
be  devised. 

The  committee  is  leaving  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  future  generations  so  that  we 
can  all  tiptoe  off  the  stage  and  say,  "We 
balanced  the  budget." 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr  WEICKER  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  Before  yielding  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time,  I  want  to  go 
right  to  this  point.  On  the  particular  list 
of  minutia  we  did  not  have  the  time  to 
review  it  nor  is  it  our  responsibility  But 
I  can  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  there  are  mem- 
bers on  the  Budget  Commitfee.  such  as 
the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer.  Sen- 
ator ExoN.  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, Senator  Haht.  who  are  also  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  They  know 
the  minutia.  they  have  likely  debated  the 
minutia  in  that  committee.  The  distin- 
gui'^hed  Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  is  also  the  member  who 
made  the  SI  billion  cut  in  the  DOD 
budget  by  reducing  administrative  costs. 

We  discussed  these  things.  And  I  point 
out  that  there  is  no  sanctity  in  what  the 
President  and  the  DOD  say  about  defense 
needs  If  we  had  that,  we  would  not  have 
the  submarine  leg  of  the  strategic  triad. 
Tlie  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense were  against  Admiral  Rickover,  but 
due  to  h's  insistence  we  have  a  very  vital 
leg  of  the  triad. 

I  just  emphasize  the  fact  that,  as  Sen- 
ator Bellmon  has  pointed  out,  that  in 
fiscal  year  1981  constant  dollars  defense 
spending  has  remained  right  at  the  par- 
ticular $146  billion  level  from  1960  to 
1980.  In  contrast,  nondefense  spending 
associated  with  himian  resources,  educa- 
tion, health,  income  security,  employ- 
ment, training,  benefits,  veterans  and  so- 
cial services,  have  pone  from  the  $200 
billion  mark  in  fiscal  year  1981  constant 
dollars  in  1960  to  $515  billion  m  1981.  I 
have  a  chart  that  shows  these  figures. 
However,  we  cannot  print  these  charts  in 
the  Record.  This  chart  is  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

So  Defense  spending  has  remained 
constant  in  20  years  while  the  Soviets 
have  outspent  us  in  10  years  alone.  We 
have  remained  constant  right  acro.ss  the 
board  in  defense.  But.  we  have  been 
rather  generous  to  all  the  other  particu- 
lar programs  in  the  budget  Now  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  savs  that  this  kind 
of  thinking  will  get  us  into  trouble  We 
know  what  kind  of  thinking  has  gotten 
us  into  trouble,  exactly  the  kind  of 
thinking  involved  in  this  particular 
amendment  which  cuts  $9  2  billion  out 
of  the  defense  budget  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

We  have  to  turn  it  around  We  cannot 
stand  that  cut  We  are  not  increasing  it 
bv  $40  billion  this  year  as  the  DOD  study 
indicated  might  be  needed  in  order  to 
equal  the  Soviet  budget  We  have  not 
provided  that.  But  we  have  provided  a 
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from  LEAA.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
Federal  funds  to  support  the  State  and 
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5.7  percent  increase  in  outlays  to  turn 
us  around  and  head  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  tune. 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Is  there  a  sufBcient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  vote  will  occur  later  in  the  day 
as  per  the  agreement. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  'Mr.  Heflini  is  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment  on  which 
there  shall  be  40  minutes. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1079 

(Purpose :  To  decrease  the  recommended  lev- 
els of  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
International  Affairs  for  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  and  1983  and  to  Increase  such  levels 
for  the  Administration  of  Justice  for  such 
fiscal  years) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  which 
I  sponsor  along  with  Senators  Kennedy, 
Matsunaga.  Cochran,  Durenberger,  and 
E>eConcini,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hefun) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
Mr.  Cochkan,  Mr  Dttrenbekgeb,  and  Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi,  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1079. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  18.  strike  out  "$23,- 
400.000,000"  and  Insert  ■•$23,300.0OO,0OO". 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  out  "$14.- 
700.000.000"  and  Insert  "$14,600,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  22,  strike  out  "$9,- 
700.000.000"  and  insert  "$9,600,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  24,  striv-e  out  "$13.- 
400,000,000"  and  insert  "813.300,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  25,  strike  out  "$9,- 
700.000,000"   and   Insert   "$9,600,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  16,  strike  out  "$4.- 
200.000.000  ■   and   Insert   "$4,300,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  19.  strike  out  "$4,- 
400.000.000"  and  insert    •$4,500,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  20,  stride  out  "$4.- 
500.000,000"  and  insert  "$4,600,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  22.  strike  out  "$4,- 
600.000.000"  and   Insert   "$4,700,000,000". 

On  paee  9.  line  23.  strike  out  "$4,- 
700,000,000"   and   Insert   "$4,800,000,000". 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  is  quite 
simple  and  straightforward.  What  I  am 
proposing,  is  to  shift  $100  million  in 
budget  authority  from  the  international 
affairs  fimction,  function  150,  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  function,  function 
750. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this 
amendment  is  obvious.  If  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal  prevails,  there  will 
be  no  effective  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance administration  program  after  Sep- 
tember 30.  1980.  Sufficient  Federal  agen- 
cy personnel  will  not  remain  to  adminis- 
ter the  money  in  prior  year  funds  which 
are  already  in  the  fund-flow  pipeline 


from  LEAA.  There  will  be  little  or  no 
Federal  funds  to  support  the  State  and 
local  criminal  justice  planning  agencies. 
We  will,  in  effect,  have  killed  a  program 
in  midstream,  a  program  which  has 
blossomed  into  maturity  over  the  years 
since  its  organization,  and  which  is  now 
functioning  as  one  of  the  most  effective 
Federal  programs  of  assistance  to  the 
State  and  local  governments  ever  de- 
vised by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration  and 
the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Senate 
have  marked  LEAA  for  death.  I  am  not 
sure  they  recognize  the  consequences  of 
their  actions  in  suggesting  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  authorized  under  the 
budget  for  LEAA.  One  hundred  seventy- 
seven  million  dollars  is  the  designated 
amount  appearing  in  the  budget  recom- 
mendation. 

Under  existing  law,  $100  million,  the 
first  $100  million,  has  to  go  for  juvenile 
justice.  This  leaves  $77  milhon  that  can 
be  used  for  law  enforcement  assistance 
outside  of  juvenile  justice. 

Priority  for  the  first  $15  million  of  this 
amount  has  been  given  for  police  officer 
death  benefits  when  such  officers  are 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

This  leaves  $62  million,  and  that  $62 
million  under  the  existing  law  would  go 
for  the  research  statistics-gathering 
process,  leaving  nothing  whatsoever  for 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  form  of  law  enforcement 
assistance. 

The  LEAA,  in  early  years,  after  it  was 
created  by  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  had  some  rough 
years.  I  am  sure  there  was  a  waste  of 
money  here  and  there:  there  were  a  lot 
of  programs  that  were  not  effective.  The 
program  at  that  time  gave  the  States  the 
complete  decision  as  to  the  use  of  money. 
But  by  about  1974.  in  my  judgment,  there 
was  a  turnaround  in  the  LEAA  program. 
The  Honorable  "Pete"  Velde  was  the  ad- 
ministrator and  under  his  leadership,  a 
turnaround  occurred  in  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram. Since  that  time,  in  my  judgment, 
the  money  has  been  wisely  spent.  The 
States  and  the  units  of  local  government 
have  effectively  used  the  LEAA  funds  to 
assist  in  improving  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance and  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice. 

Today,  I  think  the  LEAA  is  a  very 
effective  program.  We  have  seen  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  States  be- 
come professionalized.  Institutional  cor- 
rectional personnel  have  shown  vast  im- 
provement and  they  likewise  have  be- 
come professionalized.  Penal  personnel, 
court  clerks,  police,  sheriffs,  deputy 
sheriffs,  and,  yes.  judges,  have  become 
professionalized  as  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

Beginning  in  1975,  however,  the  LEAA 
began  to  itself  become  a  victim  of  budget 
cuts.  The  appropriation  at  that  time  was 
$880  million.  It  has  been  cut  each  year 
since  that  time  down  to  where  the  pro- 
posal for  new  budget  authority  is  only 
$177  million.  During  this  period  in  which 
there  have  been  constant  cuts,  followed 
each  year  by  another  cut — cut  on  cuts — 
nevertheless,  the  LEAA  program  has 
proven  to  be  effective. 

What  does  my  amendment  do?  My 
amendment    is    not    a    budget-busting 


amendment;  it  is  a  transfer  amendment. 
It  would  transfer  $100  million  in  budget 
authority  for  international  affairs  func- 
tion, function  150,  to  the  administration 
of  justice  function,  function  750.  which 
includes  the  LEAA.  What  is  involved  in 
the  transfer? 

The  recommended  budget  authority 
for  international  affairs,  foreign  aid  for 
the  1981  budget,  is  $23.4  billion.  The 
recommended  outlay  level  for  fiscal  year 
1981  i.s  $9.5  billion.  My  amendment  would 
move  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  in 
budget  authority  from  foreign  aid  to  in- 
ternal aid  against  crime.  Moreover,  be- 
cause of  the  3 -year  payout  for  LEAA 
grants  to  the  States,  the  actual  impact 
on  outlays  would  be  so  small  as  to  be 
almost  infinitestimal. 

The  Budget  Committee  staff  has  esti- 
mated that  the  first-year  outlay  of  this 
$100  million  in  budget  authority  would 
be  less  than  $50  million.  Thus,  the  outlay 
figures  on  the  budget  resolution  would 
not  change  at  all  in  function  150,  inter- 
national affairs,  or  function  750.  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  It  would  appear 
under  outlays  as  zero  change.  However, 
in  all  candor,  outlays  would  amount, 
during  fiscal  year  1981.  to  approximately 
$20  million.  This  means  that  there  is 
only  a  shift  in  my  proposal  of  $20  mil- 
lion from  foreign  aid  to  LEAA  during  the 
year  1981.  This  is  $20  million  out  of  $95 
billion.  Mv  staff  informs  me  this  would 
mean  a  shift  of  about  one  five-hun- 
dredths  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  inter- 
national affairs  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  That  is  only  two-tenths  of  1 
percent. 

Clearly,  this  is  a  very  small  shift  and 
could  be  made  without  destroying  or  se- 
riouslv  damaging  any  of  the  programs  set 
aside  for  foreign  aid.  Actually,  it  can  be 
made  up  from  unused  funds  from  other 
years.  There  are,  for  example,  funds  that 
were  authorized  as  far  back  as  1974  that 
have  not  yet  been  used.  Just  to  point  out 
one — and  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  point 
it  out  as  a  particular  target,  but  to  use  it 
a.s  an  example— we  have  two  projects 
that  have  been  authorized  since  1974  un- 
der the  AID  program  for  Syria  which 
have  never  been  undertaken  and 
there  had  been  no  outlay  for  the  projects. 
Some  people  who  are  anti-Syria — and  I 
am  not  anti-Syria— could  point  to  the 
fact  that  Syria  has  been  more  supportive 
of  Iran  during  this  hostage  situation 
than  other  Mideastem  countries. 

Surely  there  is  room  for  this  kind  of 
reduction  in  the  foreign  air  program  for 
1981,  The  Budget  Committee  quite  prop- 
erly has  not  specified  spending  levels  for 
the  various  foreign  aid  activities  within 
the  international  affairs  function.  Cer- 
tainly, I  would  not  propose  to  dictate 
such  spending  levels  in  my  proposed 
amendment.  That  is,  of  course,  a  func- 
tion of  the  authorizing  committees  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr  President,  this  amendment  of  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  in  budget  au- 
thority and  an  infinitesimal  amount  of 
our  good  aUies  such  as  Israel.  Egypt,  or 
Saudi  Arabia.  It  does  not  and  could  not 
endanger  our  commitments  abroad,  but 
certainly  could  have  a  tremendous  im- 
pact in  our  commitments  at  home  to  fight 
crime  and  would  save  the  only  program 
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that  Congress  has  as  a  program  to  flght 
crime  by  aiding  the  State  and  local  imits 
of  Government. 

If  it  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
our  good  allies  like  Israel  or  Egypt,  then 
I  would  not  offer  it.  In  making  this 
amendment  my  cosponsor  and  I,  are  not 
endeavoring  to  destroy  any  particular 
foreign  aid  program  or  to  pick  on  any 
country  or.  really  to  cause  any  serious 
problem  in  regard  to  foreign  aid.  I  have 
reservations  about  our  liberal  policy  and 
our  program  of  foreign  aid.  but  this 
amendment  in  no  way.  in  my  judgment, 
would  affect  the  overall  foreign  aid 
program. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the  bat- 
tle against  crime  has  not  been  won.  When 
we  "sunset"  a  program  or  schedule  it  for 
death,  it  is  usually  when  the  problem  for 
which  the  program  was  designed  has 
been  cured.  Let  us  look  at  what  happened 
in  the  last  few  years  with  regard  to  the 
ever-growing  crime  problem.  Crime  has 
grown  over  a  period  of  time  far  greater 
than  inflation.  However.  LEAA,  in  my 
judgment,  has  reduced  the  increase,  the 
annual  growth,  of  crime.  I  believe  that  It 
has  been  effective  in  reducing  the  growth 
rate.  I  point  out,  however,  that  last  year, 
the  statistics  of  the  FBI  show  there  was 
an  8  percent  increase  in  crime.  In  some 
of  the  categories  they  reported,  the  in- 
crease was  larger,  as  in  violent  crime,  11 
percent;  murder,  9  percent;  armed  rob- 
bery, 12  percent 

A  few  years  ago,  these  increases  were 
substantially  higher.  But  I  want  to  point 
out  that  crime  is  increasing  and  we  must 
do  something  to  stop  crime  in  this  coun- 
try and  stop  its  ever-spiral* ng  growth. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  LEAA 
was  not  designed  to  stop  all  crime.  I 
think  we  only  have  to  look  at  the  name, 
LEAA.  to  realize  that  it  was  not  intended 
to  stop  crime.  It  is  a  law  enforce  assist- 
ance agency. 

If  Congress  wants  to  devise  a  program 
to  stop  crime,  then  it  must  direct  its 
attention  toward  the  molders  of  values 
and  attitudes.  That  means  our  attention 
must  be  directed  toward  our  youth,  and 
toward  the  family.  It  must  be  directed 
toward  the  schools  and  churches,  those 
institutions  that  mold  values  and  atti- 
tudes of  our  young  people. 

If  we  are  to  instill  the  value  of  law 
observance,  so  that  our  young  people 
appreciate  law  observance,  then  we  must 
start  at  an  early  age,  and  work  through 
those  institutions  which  have  meaning 
for  our  young  people. 

I  say.  if  there  has  been  a  mistake  in 
our  efforts  to  stop  crime,  then  the  guilty 
finger  has  to  be  pointed  at  Congress  and 
the  various  administrations  over  the 
years,  because  they  did  not  design  or 
fund  the  LEAA  program  to  stop  crime. 
They  did,  however,  design  it  to  assist 
law  enforcement,  and  they  did  design  it 
to  improve  the  administration  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  every  level. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  billions  of 
aouars  that  we  have  spent  over  the 
years.  anti-American  sentiment  con- 
tinues to  grow  around  the  worid  and  it 
has  become  abundantly  clear  that  $195 
billion  spent  since  World  War  n  has 
done  little  to  buy  us  friends 


But,  Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  my  pur- 
pose is  not  to  attack  foreign  aid.  My 
purpose  is  to  foster  "internal  aid"  against 
crime. 

Let  us  just  take  a  quick  look,  Mr. 
President,  at  some  of  the  examples  of 
the  effects  on  State  and  local  criminal 
justice  if  we  are  not  able  to  squeeze 
funds  of  some  sort  for  the  LEAA. 

In  Oklahoma,  John  Ransom,  director 
of  the  Oklahoma  Crime  Commission, 
estimated  that  projects  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  imperiled ; 

First.  A  grant  to  the  Oklahoma  district 
attorney's  office  to  compile  career  crimi- 
nal information; 

Second.  Funding  for  the  law  enforce- 
ment training  center; 

Third.  A  grant  for  jail  renovation  and 
training; 

Fourth.  Funds  for  a  case  disposition 
information  network  and  management 
grants  to  State  courts. 

Moreover.  Debbie  Martin,  planner  for 
the  Oklahoma  City  criminal  justice 
council  said  projects  in  jeopardy  include 
special  police,  burglary,  and  robber>' 
prevention  squads,  youth  programs, 
money  spent  for  "sting"  projects,  and 
drug  abuse  programs. 

In  Chicago,  local  officials  beheve  the 
proposed  budget  cut  would  eliminate; 

First.  A  project  which  has  led  to  the 
solution  of  many  rape  cases  by  providing 
Chicago  hospitals  with  "rape  evidence 
kits"; 

Second.  An  assistance  program  for 
victims  of  crime  to  make  sure  they  keep 
showing  up  in  court  to  testify. 

Third.  A  project  to  compel  courts  to 
place  priority  on  scheduling  trials  for 
violent  offenders; 

Fourth.  A  program  to  counsel  victims 
at  the  scene  of  a  crime. 

In  Florida,  the  budget  phase-out  of 
LEAA  will  cost  that  State  almost  $12 
million  in  crime  fighting  grants,  much  of 
it  directed  to  the  State's  plague  of  drug 
smuggling  operations. 

A  Florida  department  of  law  enforce- 
ment inspector,  Ron  Kazorowski  said, 
and  I  quote: 

We  don't  mind  telling  you  we  need  fed- 
eral help.  Drug  smuggling  is  big  business — 
bigger   than   all  of  Florida  right  now, 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on 
in  detailing  many  of  the  fine  local  pro- 
grams that  will  come  to  an  untimely  end 
if  the  move  I  am  making  is  not  success- 
ful. Rather  than  take  the  Senate's  time 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  listing 
of  these  programs  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mr^terial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Examples  of  the  Effects  on  State  and  Lo- 
cal Criminal  Justice  of  thx  Proposed 
Elimination  of  FY  1981  Funding  for  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration 

According  to  John  Ransom.  Director  of  the 
Oklahoma  Crime  Commission,  Oklahoma 
projects  such  as  the  following  would  be 
Imperiled: 

A  grant  to  the  Oklahoma  County  district 
attorney's  office  to  compile  career  criminal 
information; 

Funding  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Train- 
ing Center: 


A  grant  for  all  Jail  renovation  and 
training; 

Puiids  for  a  case-disposition  information 
network  and  management  grants  to  state 
courts. 

Debbie  Martin,  planner  for  the  Oklahoma 
City  Criminal  Justice  Council,  said  local 
projects  in  Jeopardy  Include:  special  police 
burglary  and  robbery  prevention  squads, 
youth  programs,  money  for  "sting"  proj- 
ects, the  Council  for  Besoclallzatlon  of  Ex- 
Offenders,  and  Treatment  Alternatives  to 
Street  Crime  (TASC) ,  a  drug  abuse  program. 
(Oklahoma   City   Times,   March   21.   1980  ) 

In  Chicago,  local  officials  believe  the  pro- 
posed   budget    cut    would   eliminate: 

Chicago's  police  "beat  representative"  pro- 
gram In  which  4500  neighborhood  residents 
act  as  the  "eyes  and  ears"  of  the  local  sta- 
tion house; 

A  project  which  had  led  to  the  solution 
of  many  rape  cases  by  providing  Chicago 
hospitals  with  "rape  evidence  kits",  simple 
packages  which  allow  harried  medical  staff 
to  accurately  record  the  data  so  crucial  to 
pressing  a  rape  prosecution. 

An  assistance  program  for  victims  of 
crime  to  make  sure  they  keep  showing  up 
In   court   to   testify: 

A  project  to  compel  courts  to  place  priori- 
ty on  scheduling  trials  for  violent  offenders; 
A  program  to  couns?!  victims  at  the  crime 
scene.   (Chicago  Tribune.  March  30,  1980  ) 

According  to  Joan  Botts.  supervisor  of 
planning  and  research  for  the  Atlanta  De- 
partment of  Public  Safety,  Atlanta  has  17 
LEAA  grants,  which  run  out  at  staggered 
times  ranging  from  this  June  to  November 
1981.  "We  consider  every  one  of  them  to  be 
crucial,"  said  Lee  P.  Brown,  Atlanta  Public 
Safety  Commissioner.  Among  Atlanta's  ma- 
jor programs  for  which  LEAA  Is  providing 
most  of  the  funds  are: 

Domestic  Crisis  Intervention,  In  which  so- 
cial workers  assist  police  In  trying  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  domestic  violence; 

A  program  to  provide  medical  consulta- 
tions at  the  Atlanta  Jail: 

Counseling  support  services  for  Atlanta 
police  through  an  11 -member  panel  of  psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists; 

Project  SAFE,  an  effort  to  coordinate  com- 
munity crime  prevention  programs: 

A  program  In  which  55  community  service 
officers  are  hired  to  carry  out  quasl-poUce 
duties.  (Atlanta  Constitution.  March  28. 
1980.) 

Davis  and  Yolo  County,  California,  could 
lose  such  current  programs  as  the  Sexual  As- 
sault Center,  Battered  Women's  Center,  and 
the  District  Attorney  Career  Criminal  Pro- 
gram. Other  programs  supported  by  LEAA 
grants  Include  funds  for  training  specialized 
personnel  in  the  Sheriff's  department,  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  the  probation 
department.  (California  Aggie  April  3.  1980.) 
Massachusetts  Secretary  of  Public  Safety 
George  Luciano  said  elimination  of  LEAA 
could  mean  the  end  of  several  public  safety 
programs  in  the  State  and  could  reduce  law 
enforcement  spending  by  as  much  as  $9  mil- 
lion. "...  it  will  have  a  great  Impact  on 
the  criminal  Justice  cotamunlty  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  well  as  every  state  in  the 
country,"  Luciano  said. 

Affected  by  the  proposal  to  eliminate  LEAA 
are: 

The  Massachusetts  Committee  of  Criminal 
Justice,  which  would  lose  most  of  its  staff; 
The   Massachusetts   Municipal   Police   In- 
stitute, which  would  lose  about  $320,000  In 
LEAA  money  and  several  employees; 

Police  departments  that  sponsor  crime 
prevention  programs,  such  as  Neighborhood 
Watch  and  commercial  antlburglary  pro- 
grams: 

The  Massachusetts  Chiefs  of  Police  Assn., 
which  is  working  on  four  LEAA  grants: 

According  to  First  Assistant  Middlesex  Dis- 
trict Attorney  J.  William  Codlnha,  the  Mid- 
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tors  are  being  trained  each  year  in  these     w'H  cease  development  and  publication  of        sting. — More    than    $280    mUiion    in    re- 
programs,  technical    guides    to   assist    in    white    collar     covered  stolen  property  and  economic   sav- 
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dlesez  DA"s  office  would  lose  24  staff  mem- 
bers, 17  attorneys  and  more  than  $500,000  in 
law  enforcement  program  funds  If  the  LEAA 
Is  disbanded.  (The  Boston  Globe,  April  17. 
1980.) 

Edward  Congrove,  New  York  State  dis- 
trict attorney  at  Buffalo  and  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation, wrote  President  Carter  that  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  cuts  in  LEAA  would 
be  a  "death  blow"  to  some  successful  pro- 
grams. He  cited  programs  for  fighting  or- 
ganized crime,  major  offenders  programs, 
and  programs  against  consumer  fraud.  In  the 
"stings,"  state  and  local  officials  posing  as 
underworked  "fences"  have  recovered  $260 
million  worth  of  stolen  property  In  100  un- 
dercover ooeratlons  across  the  country,  at  a 
coat  of  $6  million  in  "buy"  money  put  up 
by  the  LEAA.  (Sacramento  Union,  March  20, 
1980.) 

Federal  budget  cuts  will  affect  a  wide  ar- 
ray of  crime-fighting  programs  in  Dallas, 
which  stands  to  lose  nearly  ■$2  million  in 
LEAA  funds  Every  criminal  Justice  expert 
interviewed  by  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
predicted  dramatic  Increases  in  crime  as  a 
result.  (Dallas  Morning  News.  March  30, 
1980  ) 

Lansing.  Michigan  officials  say  the  Imnact 
of  funding  costs  could  range  from  the  death 
of  some  LEAA  programs  to  curtailed  crimi- 
nal Justice  services,  depending  on  the  size 
of  the  budget  finally  approved.  According 
to  Ingham  County  Prosecutor  Peter  D  Houk, 
"Some  of  our  best  programs,  such  as  the  pre- 
trial diversion  and  victim-witness  assistance 
programs,  and  our  career  criminal  unit,  were 
originally  LEAA  grant  programs."  In  addi- 
tion. LEAA  money  has  been  used  to  help 
finance  two  mator  "stlw?"  operations  In 
Lansing  In  September  1978.  police  posing  as 
•fences  •  recon,ered  $135,000  In  stolen  prop- 
erty and  charged  17  adults  and  25  Juveniles 
with  receiving  and  concealing  stolen  prop- 
erty. Last  August,  police  staged  another 
"sting"  operation  In  which  they  recovered 
$840,000  in  stolen  property  and  charged  61 
persons  with  felonies. 

"Sting"  operations  average  about  a  90 
percent  conviction  rate  in  the  cases  that  go 
to  trial    (Lansing  Journal.  April  4.  1980.) 

If  Congress  upholds  the  budget  phase-out 
of  LEAA.  Florida  will  lose  almost  $12  million 
In  crime  fighting  grants,  much  of  It  directed 
at  the  State's  current  plague  of  drug  smug- 
gling. 

According  to  John  Burke  of  the  Florida 
Deoartment  of  Community  Affairs.  "Quite 
a  few  projects  against  drug  smuggling  that 
are  under  way  now  obviously  won't  be  con- 
tinued." They  include  several  efforts  to  curb 
marijuana  and  cocaine  smuggling  In  south- 
west Florida.  The  budget  cut  Is  also  likely 
to  snuff  out  current  successes  like  Tallahas- 
see's Rape  Crisis  Center,  the  Florida  Youth 
and  Law  program,  high  school  criminal  Jus- 
tice demonstrations,  projects  to  curb  crimes 
of  violence  against  the  elderly,  and  a  project 
to  train  Seminole  Indians  In  security  meas- 
ures on  reservation  land. 

Florida  Department  of  Law  Enforcement 
Inspector  Ron  Kazorowskl  said.  ".  .  we 
don't  mind  telling  you  we  need  Federal  help. 
Drug  smuggling  Is  big  business — bigger  than 
all  of  Florida  right  now"  (Gannett  News 
Service.  April  3.  1980  ) 

Baton  Rouge  (Louisiana)  Police  Chief 
Johnny  Johnston  said  he  Is  concerned  about 
the  prospect  of  LEAA  being  abolished  "The 
impact  would  be  bad  on  the  Baton  Rouge 
Police  Department."  Johnston  said  Among 
projects  that  have  been  funded  with  LEAA 
grants  are  the  Police  Athletic  League  Bur- 
glary Interceptor  Unit,  Special  Police  Opera- 
tions Team  and  the  Crimes  Against  the 
Elderly  Unit. 

"M06t  LEAA  programs  have  been  an  at- 
tempt to  Impact  the  crime  rate."  said  Jerry 
Oardlner  of  the  city  police  Research  De- 
partment.   "They    have    had    a    tremendous 


effect.  We  feel  like  we'll  lose  a  lot  if  (LEAA) 
doesn't  go  through." 

Bill  Tatemen,  director  of  the  Capital  Dis- 
trict Law  Enforcement  Planning  Council 
said  rural  areas  might  be  hurt  most  if  LEAA 
Is  abolished.  The  rural  agencies  might  not 
be  able  to  find  alternative  sources  of  funds 
for  programs  that  got  off  the  ground  with 
LEAA  grants. 

Elimination  of  LEAA  would  affect  a  wide 
range  of  state  and  local  agencies,  not  Just 
police  forces  and  sheriff's  offices.  The  state 
Department  of  Corrections,  the  Judiciary,  dis- 
trict attorneys,  the  state  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Resources  and  even  state 
colleges  are  among  recipients  of  LEAA  grants 
In  Louisiana.  (Baton  Rouge  Advocate.  March 
26,  1980.) 

In  Philadelphia,  elimination  of  the  LEAA 
program  would  mean  the  end  of:  District 
Attorney's  Rape  Prosecution  Unit;  Career 
Criminal  Prosecution  Unit;  District  Attor- 
neys Domestic  Abuse  Unit;  Police  Major  In- 
vestigations Unit;  Defenders  Special  Defense 
Unit;  Prison  Vocational  Education  and 
Training;  Court  Probation  Project;  and 
Youth  Status  Offender  Network. 

We  estimate  that  the  Job  loss  for  these 
currently  operating  LEAA  projects  would  be 
between  200-250  persons.  (Philadelphia 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Commission. 
March  26.  1980.) 

The  Minnesota  Crime  Control  Planning 
Board  reports  that  25.000  clients  are  cur- 
rently receiving  services  from  LEAA  projects 
in  Minnesota.  Services  provided  to  offenders 
and  victims  Include  chemical  dependency 
treatment.  Juvenile  shelter  care.  Jail  treat- 
ment, restitution,  family  violence  counseling 
and  legal  defense. 

The  loss  of  LEAA  funds  would  virtually 
eliminate  the  state's  ability  to  try  out  new 
approaches  to  improving  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  and  would  thus  have  a  deaden- 
ing effect  (the  system  would  revert  to  stick- 
ing with  the  "status  quo").  State  and  local 
governments  simply  cannot  afford  the  start- 
up costs  for  new,  Innovative  programs,  nor 
are  they  generally  willing  to  risk  an  untried 
approach  versus  what  already  exists.  (Crime 
Control   Planning  Board.   March   4.    1980  i 

Police  training,  community  crime  preven- 
tion programs  and  efforts  to  Improve  proba- 
tion services  In  the  Illinois  Quad-Cltles  will 
fall  by  the  wayside  If  Congress  approves  the 
plan  to  eliminate  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Rock  Island  County 
Sheriff  Randy  Heaton  said  loss  of  LEAA 
funding  could  mean  a  drastic  cutback  In 
deputy  training  programs.  "I  would  estimate 
that  50  percent  or  more  of  our  training 
would  have  to  stop  If  LEAA  is  stopped.  " 
Heaton  said. 

Bill  Ettlnger,  Rock  Island  County's  court 
services  director,  said  an  LEAA  cutback 
would  affect  two  probation  programs  in  his 
department.  A  Juvenile  offender  screening 
program  and  a  program  to  Increase  the  pro- 
bation staff  are  slated  to  continue  beyond 
the  fiscal  year,  but  may  have  to  be  curtailed 
If  LEAA  funds  are  cut  off. 

An  LEAA  cutback  also  would  affect  the 
Community  Caring  Conference  neighborhood 
block  organizing  campaign  (The  Dally  Dis- 
patch.  MoUne,   March   31.    1980  ) 

Lewis  and  Clark  County  (Montana)  Sher- 
iff Chuck  O'Reilly  said  the  elimination  of 
LEAA  "could  have  a  drastic  effect  on  this  de- 
partment. Our  entire  computer  project  is 
LEAA.  We're  in  the  third  year  of  a  five-year 
project."  The  Helena  Police  Department  and 
the  sheriff's  department  are  working  on  a 
cooperative  computer  Information  system 
that  win  allow  them  to  share  Information, 
solve  more  crimes,  and  dispatch  men  more 
efficiently. 

"The  LEAA  really  brought  this  department 
out  of  the  dark  ages."  O'Reilly  said  "The 
county  can't  afford  to  fund  the  modern 
equipment  or  training  we  need."  (Helena 
Independent-Record,  March  22.  1980.) 


Fairfax  County  stands  to  lose  more  than 
$500,000  In  law  enforcement  assistance  funds 
if  LEAA  Is  eliminated.  Included  In  the  list 
of  programs  on  the  federal  chopping  block 
are  New  Beginnings,  a  community -based  al- 
coholism treatment  facility,  a  Juvenile  group 
home,  recreation  and  library  services  In  the 
county  Jail,  a  Juvenile  delWiquency  officer  for 
Herndon,  and  a  special  crime-flghtlng  pro- 
gram, also  operating  in  Herndon. 

Without  the  federal  money,  residents  of 
the  halfway  houses  and  participants  In  the 
alcoholism  "program  can  expect  them  to  close 
and  cease  operations  around  January  1982. 
(Fairfax  Journal,  April  18,  1980  ) 

Carolyn  Lathrop.  associate  Judge  of  Boone 
County.  Missouri,  and  chairman  for  Juvenile 
Justice  of  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, noted  that  If  LEAA  appropriations  are 
eliminated.  $74  million  less  would  be  avail- 
able for  Juvenile  Justice  programs.  Moreover, 
she  added,  the  Juvenile  Justice  Act  formula 
grant  program  Is  administered  by  state  crim- 
inal Justice  councils,  most  of  which  could 
not  function  without  LEAA  funds.  (NACO 
County  News.  April  7.  1980.) 

"(LEAA's)  categorical  support  programs 
against  organized  crime,  major  offenders,  and 
repeat  offenders,  are  unexcelled  Its  support 
of  STING  operations,  the  Integrated  Crim- 
inal Apprehension  Program  (ICAP),  and  Ac- 
creditation of  Law  Enforcement  Agencies 
are  dynamic  examples  of  projects  that  can 
only  exist  with  Federal  aid. 

".  .  .  LEAA  gave  us  the  lightweight  body 
armor  program,  credited  with  saving  hun- 
dreds of  lives;  the  explosives  dog-detection 
program,  dlrectlv  credited  with  finding  a 
bomb  on  a  TWA  Jetliner;  the  high-speed 
steel-belted  tire  warning,  that  avoided 
countless  accidents  In  police  pursuits;  and 
the  standards  program  which,  together  with 
the  testing  program,  provided  enormous 
benefit  with  great  cost  savings  to  the  public, 
while  at  the  same  time  provided  agencies 
with  Information  enabling  them  to  buy  su- 
perior equipment. 

"The  tact  remains  that  over  eighty  percent 
of  this  nation's  police  departments  are  still 
staffed  bv  less  than  a  dozen  sworn  officers. 
There  Is  no  way  these  agencies  can  conduct 
their  own  research  and  development  with- 
out federal  assistance.  Programs  already  un- 
der wav  will  suffer  with  the  withdrawal  of 
federal' funds.  And.  as  their  own  local  re- 
sources diminish,  these  agencies  will  ef- 
fectively lose  much  of  their  ongoing  public 
safety  programs.  (The  Police  Chief.  May 
1980.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  fine  local  programs  which 
are  in  jeopardy,  a  large  number  of  pro- 
grams of  a  wider  ranging  nature  -will  also 
be  affected.  For  example,  in  the  area  of 
organized  crime  and  white-collar  crime, 
the  "Leviticus  Project  Association." 
which  is  a  seven  State  strike  force  com- 
prised of  14  law  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory agencies  which  is  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting,  investigating,  and 
removing  organized  white  collar-crime 
conspiracies  in  the  local  coal  industry- 
will  cease  to  exist  if  we  do  not  act.  To- 
date.  this  project  hsis  indicted  four  indi- 
viduals on  defrauding  investors  of  over 
$2  million  and  has  the  potential  of  saving 
up  to  $13  billion  in  taxable  income. 

The  Cornell  Institute  on  Organized 
Crime  and  the  National  College  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys  Organized  Crime  Train- 
ing Seminar  will  terminate.  These  two 
training  eflforts.  reflecting  the  only  na- 
tional attempt  to  upgrade  the  investiga- 
tion and  prosecution  of  organized  crime, 
will  cease  to  function  if  we  fail  to  act. 
Presently  250  investigators  and  prosecu- 
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tors  are  being  trained  each  year  in  these 
programs. 

The  Dade  County  (Florida)  Organized 
Crime  Training  Institute  will  cease 
operation  if  continuation  of  fimding  is 
not  available  from  LEAA.  The  institute, 
which  is  recognized  nationally  as  the 
"state  of  the  art"  in  organized  crime 
training,  provides  training  in  organized 
crime  and  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
techniques  to  more  than  1,000  State  and 
local  enforcement  and  prosecutorial  per- 
sonnel each  year. 

In  the  area  of  corrections  and  rehabili- 
tation, the  AMA  pilot  jail  project  to  im- 
prove health  care  in  correctional  facili- 
ties in  20  States  will  end. 

In  the  area  of  special  training  and 
techniques,  the  following  special  train- 
ing programs  are  expected  to  be  termi- 
nated if  LEAA  funding  cesises: 

1.  LEAA/U.S.  Army  hazardous  devices 
course; 

2.  LEAA  FBI  Hostage  negotiation  program; 

3.  LEAA/U.S.  Air  Force  explosive  detection 
canine    (K-9)    program; 

4.  LEAA  Secret  Service  dignitary  protec- 
tion program. 

Thousands  of  law  enforcement  officers 
have  already  been  trained  in  these  pro- 
grams and  many  more  need  to  be  trained. 
Moreover,  projects  dealing  with  arson 
control  will  come  to  an  end. 

Training  is  presently  provided  to  more 
than  17.000  arson  control  personnel  in 
this  country,  supported  by  LEAA  funds 
and  funds  transferred  by  LEAA  to  the 
FBI.  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  go  on  and  on  in 
this  litany,  but  rather  than  subject  the 
Senate  to  a  full  funeral  dirge,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  complete 
list  of  programs  under  a  report  entitled 
"The  Effect  on  Nationwide  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Programs  Resulting  from  Termina- 
tion of  LEAA  "  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Effect  on  NATiONwmE  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Programs  Resulting  from  Termi- 
nation OF  LEAA 

organized  crime  white  collar  crime 
Leviticus  Project  Association.— This  seven 
state  strike  force,  comprised  of  14  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting,  investigating  and  re- 
moving organized  white  collar  criminal  con- 
spiracies In  the  coal  Industry  will  cease  to 
exist.  To  date,  this  project  has  Indicted  four 
individuals  on  defrauding  Investors  of  over 
S2  million  and  has  the  potential  of  saving 
up  to  $13  billion  in  taxable  Income. 

Cornell  Institute  on  Organized  Crime/Na- 
tional College  of  District  Attorney's  Orga- 
nized Crime  Training  Seminar.— These  two 
trp.lnlng  efforts,  reflecting  the  only  national 
attempt  to  upgrade  the  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  organized  crime,  will  cease  to 
function.  Presently.  250  Investigators  and 
prosecutors  are  being  trained  each  year. 

The  National  Center  on  White  Collar 
Crime —This  project  serves  as  the  only  na- 
tional focus  point  for  the  training  of  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  officials  at  the 
state  and  local  level.  Without  continued  sup- 
port, the  Center  will  cease  not  only  Its  train- 
ing functions  (loo  students  per  year)  but 
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will  cease  development  and  publication  of 
technical  guides  to  assist  In  white  collar 
crime  Investigations  and  prosecutions. 

Confidential  White  Collar  Crime  Proj- 
ects.— Two  confidential  projects,  conducted 
Jointly  by  local  and  FBI  agents,  will  cease 
their  operations  prematurely  thereby  allow- 
ing significant  organized  criminal  elements 
to  continue  their  Illegal  operations. 

Interstate  Toxic  Waste  Project. — This 
project  to  be  conducted  Jointly  by  the  At- 
torneys General  and  environmental  direc- 
tors In  eight  states  to  address  the  Illegal  dis- 
posal of  toxic  waste  materials  will  cease  to 
exist. 

Joint  Organized  Crime  Strike  Forces. — 
Current  efforts  In  Miami.  Tallahassee  and 
New  Jersey  and  other  areas  would  be  termi- 
nated with  no  hope  of  continuation  due  to 
their  multl-Jurlsdictional  nature.  Individ- 
ual local  budget  processes  have  enough  diffi- 
culty trying  to  fund  service  maintenance  ef- 
forts and  find  It  impossible  to  accommodate 
mutu-agency  efforts  that  may  or  may  not 
directly  Impact  upon  their  local  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  Miami  project,  which  Is  approach- 
ing the  end  of  Its  first  funding  cycle  has 
been  responsible  for  over  70O  arrests  and  the 
seizure  of  over  $20,000,000  In  Illicit  assets. 
The  Tallahassee  project,  which  has  only  re- 
cently begun  operation,  has  established  a 
coordinated  network  of  prosecuting  attor- 
neys throughout  the  State  designated  to  spe- 
cifically focus  attention  on  organized  crime 
and  narcotics  trafficking. 

Organized  Crime  Training— The  Dade 
County  (Florida)  Organized  Crime  Training 
Institute  will  cease  op>eratlon  if  continua- 
tion funding  is  not  available  from  LEAA. 
The  Institute,  which  Is  recognized  national- 
ly as  the  "State  of  the  Art"  In  organized 
crime  training,  provides  training  In  orga- 
nized crime  investigative  and  prosecutorial 
techniques  to  more  than  1000  state  and  local 
enforcement  and  prosecutorial  personnel 
each  year 

Regional  Information  Sharing  Systems.— 
These  projects,  which  provide  for  multl- 
sute  efforts  against  organized  crime  and 
narcotics  trafficking,  would  be  effected  to 
the  extent  that  two  of  the  projects  would 
lose  their  funding  support  TTie  New  Eng- 
land State  Police  AdmlnLstrators  Confer- 
ence, operating  in  the  six  New  England 
states,  and  the  Mid-West  Organized  Crime 
Information  Center  operated  by  the  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Police  Department,  are  sup- 
ported entirely  by  LEAA  funds. 

CORRECTIONS    REHABILITATION 

Cancellation  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation pilot  Jail  project  to  Improve  health 
care  in  correctional  facilities  In  20  states. 

Termination  of  the  only  federal  assist- 
ance programs  for  drug  and  alcohol  abusing 
offenders.  More  than  50  such  projects  are 
currently  In  operation  with  LEAA  funds. 

Termination  of  federal  technical  and 
financial  assistance  to  local  governments  to 
reduce  Jail  overcrowding. 

Cancellation  of  the  national  Corrections 
Standards  and  Accreditation  project  which 
assists  states  in  bringing  their  correctional 
facilities  up  to  American  Correctional  As- 
sociation standards 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT 

Integrated  Criminal  Apprehension  Pro- 
gram (ICAP)  —At  present.  43  police  depart- 
ments are  active  In  ICAP.  These  agencies 
represent  approximately  29.000  police  officers. 
who  provide  police  services  to  10.500.000  citi- 
zens In  23  states  Nine  states  have  adopted 
the  ICAP  model  as  the  basis  for  their  police 
service  delivery.  The  State  of  California  re- 
cently adopted  legislation  requiring  the 
ICAP  model  to  be  followed  when  using  gen- 
eral funds  to  improve  the  police  service 
delivery  The  national  ICAP  effort  would 
terminate   If  no  LEAA  funds  are   available 


Sting— More  than  •280  million  In  re- 
covered stolen  property  and  economic  sav- 
ing has  been  realized  for  $7  million  In  "buy 
money  "  In  Sting  operations  More  than  8000 
persons  have  been  charged,  of  whom  84  per- 
cent had  prior  arrest  records  and  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  whom  are  career 
criminals. 

Ten  currently  funded  Sting  projects  will 
not  be  continued  In  FY  1981.  No  new  proj- 
ects win  be  started  No  technical  assist- 
ance to  state  and  local  enforcement 
agencies. 

SPE_LAL    TRAINING    AND    TECHNIQUES 

The  following  special  training  progrsiss 
are  expected  to  be  terminated  If  LEAA  fund- 
ing ceases: 

LEAA  U.S.  Army  Hazardous  Devices 
Course — The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
Improve  the  ability  of  state  and  local  taw  en- 
forcement agencies  to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem of  terrorist  and  criminal  bombings  by 
providing  training  for  their  officers  In  ex- 
plosive devices  disposal  To  date,  over  2600 
officers  have  attended  the  basic  course  and 
more  than  1200  have  attended  the  refresher 
course. 

LEIAA  FBI  Hostage  Negotiation  Program. — 
To  date,  the  program  has  trained  more  than 
9300  Individuals  In  terrorism-related  negoti- 
ations. 

LEAA/U.S.  Air  Force  Explosives  Detection 
K  9  Program. — The  program  provides  for  the 
training  of  man  and  dog  (K-9  team)  In  pa- 
trol and  explosive  detection  techniques.  'The 
program  Is  currently  Incorporated  In  the 
passenger  security  operations  of  30  major  in- 
ternational airports  throughout  the  United 
States  with  two  men  plus  two  K-fts  assigned 
to  each  FAA  designated  airport. 

LEAA  US  Secret  Service  EMgnltary  Pro- 
tection Program —The  Secret  Service  will 
conduct  Dignitary  Protection  Seminars  for 
80  command-level  enforcement  officers  More 
than  1200  law  enforcement  officers  have  al- 
ready completed  the  program 

ARSON    PREVENTION 

Current  projects  dealing  with  arson  con- 
trol such  as  those  described  below  will  not 
be  continued  without  LEAA  funds; 

Training  Is  presently  provided  to  more 
than  17.000  arson  control  personnel  through- 
out the  country,  supported  by  LEAA  fund.s 
transferred  by  LEAA  to  the  FBI.  the  U  S  Fire 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

State  and  local  Jurisdictions  are  receiving 
approximately  $10  million  dollars  In  discre- 
tionary and  block  funds  for  arson  control 
projects. 

Assistance  Is  provided  to  16  states  in  their 
data  collection  efforts  to  Implement  the 
change  of  arson  to  a  Part  I  crime  In  the 
FBI's  Uniform  Crime  Reports 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial appearing  in  the  New  York  Times 
on  April  15.  stated  and  I  quote: 

The  tragedy  is  that  the  Imminent  death  of 
the  LEAA  is  so  much  a  part  of  our  urban 
anguish.  The  cities,  where  crime  hurts  most 
stood  to  g&ln  the  most  from  enlightened  sup- 
port to  reform  their  criminal  Justice  system 
Now  the  program,  like  the  cities,  is  the  vic- 
tims of  antl-lnflatlon  budget  slashing  For 
all  Its  faults,  LEAA  should  not  be  aban- 
doned this  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

LEAA    Should    Not    RIP 

TTie  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration lies  dying.  Bom  In  the  riotous  60's. 
Presidential  weapon  In  the  war  on  crime,  the 
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L.E-A-A.  now  seems  doomed  by  legislative  and 
executive   budget   cutters.   Only    modest   re- 
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fleers  have  been  trained  by  these  acad- 
emies and  upgraded  from  untrained  and 


LEAA  is  Congress  only  clear  response  to 
the  American  people  about  the  problem 
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LB  A  A  now  seems  doomed  by  legislative  and 
executive  budget  cutters.  Only  modest  re- 
search and  statistics  bureatis  will  survive. 
having  been  spun  off  from  the  parent  agency 
just  In  time. 

Why  Is  death  coming  to  an  agency  that, 
despite  years  of  Inflated  expectations,  bitter 
condemnation  and  endless  study,  has  stlU 
managed  to  dole  out  $7  billion  for  state  and 
local  law  enforcement?  An  experienced  Con- 
gressional staffer  says.  ■Its  like  the  turtle  in 
our  backyard  when  we  were  little;  we  picked 
It  up  so  many  tlmee.  It  finally  died." 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  Imminent  death 
of  L.E.AA.  Is  so  much  a  part  of  our  urban 
anguish.  The  cities,  where  crime  hurts  most. 
stood  to  gain  the  most  from  enlightened  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  reform  their  criminal  Jus- 
tice systems.  Now  the  program,  like  the  cities. 
Is  the  victim  of  antl-lnflatlon  budget-slash- 
ing. Ftor  all  Its  faults.  L.E.A-A.  should  not  be 
abandoned  this  way. 

More  realism  at  the  outset  about  what  the 
agency  could  accomplish  might  have  pro- 
duced a  sounder  program  then  and  better 
appreciation  of  Its  genuine  achievements 
now.  The  original  Idea  was  to  enable  Wash- 
ington to  help  states  and  cities,  with  the  in- 
centive of  sizable  grants,  to  be  innovative  and 
Improve  their  criminal  justice  systems. 
There's  that  word  "systems"  again  Before 
LJ;.AJ^..  it  was  not  widely  recognized  that 
criminal  justice  U  a  system.  Society  now  sees 
more  clearly  how  futile  It  Is.  for  example,  to 
think  that  more  police  will  make  communi- 
ties safer  without  more  efficient  court  ma- 
chinery to  handle  the  extra  cases;  or  how 
silly  to  think  that  convicting  more  criminals 
will  do  much  good  without  doing  something 
about  corrections  facilities.  The  Federal  crime 
program  deserves  credit  for  this  Increased 
appreciation. 

Some  people  will  always  think  of  L.E.A.A. 
In  terms  of  various  mlsjudgments.  like  the 
early  emphasis  on  exotic  hardware — the 
Ultimate  Tank  Patrol  Car.  or  the  Shooting 
Shoe  that  supposedly  could  be  fired  when  a 
policeman  was  otherwise  disarmed.  Too 
quickly  forgotten  are  the  Ideas  and  proce- 
dures for  halving  police  response  time,  or 
computerizing  case  flies  to  make  prosecutors 
more  efficient. 

Congress  shotild  not  so  eagerly  accede  to 
this  budget  execution.  At  a  minimum,  the 
public  Is  entitled  to  some  better  exnlanitlon 
of  Why  Washington  wants  to  abandon  this 
modest,  relatively  Inexpensive  leadership 
role.  For  though  L.E.A.A.  may  be  allowed  to 
die,  the  need  for  help  against  crime  will  not. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  most 
tragic  aspect  if  we  do  not  continue  the 
LEAA  program,  however,  is  the  impact  it 
will  have  on  our  law  enforcement  ofRcers 
around  this  country. 

Let  me  just  give  one  salient  example 
Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
in  this  Chamber  is  aware  of  the  storm  of 
controversy  that  was  generated  by  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Miranda 
case.  For  several  years  after  the  Miranda 
decision  was  handed  down,  you  could 
hardly  pick  up  a  paper  without  seeing 
that  some  criminal  had  been  set  free  be- 
cause the  police  officers  failed  to  give  the 
auxused  his  Miranda  warning,  informing 
him  of  his  right  to  counsel,  or  that  some- 
how the  warning  had  been  improper  or 
incorrect. 

When  was  the  last  time  any  Member 
of  this  body  saw  a  criminal  set  free  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  give  a  Miranda 
warning?  Through  the  auspices  of  the 
LEAA.  training  programs  and  police 
academies  have  been  established  all 
around  the  country.  The  police  depart- 
ments and  other  law  enforcement  of- 


ficers have  been  trained  by  these  acad- 
emies and  upgraded  from  untrained  and 
unprofessional,  to  highly  trained  and 
higiily  professional  and  highly  moti- 
vated. What  will  happen,  Mr.  President, 
if  these  police  academies  are  forced  to 
close  because  of  lack  of  adequate  finan- 
cial funding  which  has  been  available 
from  the  LEAA?  As  the  normal  turnover 
occurs  and  older  officers  are  retired  or  go 
on  to  other  positions,  new  recruits  will 
be  brought  in  who  will  not  have  the 
benefit  of  the  training  that  has  l)een 
available  for  the  last  8  to  10  years.  These 
officers  will  not  be  schooled  or  educated 
as  to  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
accused  and  I  think  that  once  again  we 
will  see  a  rash  of  cases  where  criminals 
are  set  free  because  of  mistakes  of  the 
constable. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  let  this  hap- 
pen. We  cannot  permit  our  police  depart- 
ments who  have  come  so  far  in  such  a 
short  period  of  time,  to  deteriorate  into 
the  untrained  and  unprofessional  orga- 
nizations they  were  before  the  LEAA 
stimulated  the  upgrading  of  these 
organizations. 

As  I  travel  around  my  State  I  find  that 
the  problem  of  crime  ranks  high  among 
the  chief  concerns  of  the  citizens  of  Ala- 
bama. Whether  I  am  visiting  a  city 
dweller  In  Birmingham  or  the  farmer  at 
Opp.  Ala.,  the  subject  of  crime  usually 
surfaces.  And  although  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  committee  after 
committee  dealing  with  the  issues  of  the 
economy  and  energy,  you  do  not  find  too 
many  committees  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  crime.  There  are  plenty  of  hear- 
ings held  on  what  to  do  about  inflation, 
but  when  it  comes  to  crime  the  Congress 
is  quick  to  answer  "it's  a  local  problem, 
for  State  and  local  governments  to  deal 
with." 

Mention  crime  in  the  Congress  and  ev- 
eryone is  against  it.  Ask  what  should  be 
done  to  reduce  It — and  we  buck  the  issue 
to  local  government. 

Now  the  Congress  Is  being  asked  to 
wipe  out  the  only  effective  program  de- 
signed to  aid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  their  struggle  against  crime. 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  send  a  signal 
to  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  that  when 
it  comes  to  crime,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments must  fend  for  themselves.  We 
are  abdicating  our  responsibility  to  the 
American  people. 

Year  after  year  the  Congress  appro- 
priates billions  of  dollars  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  foreign  threats.  A 
week  does  not  go  by  without  some  new 
plea  by  the  Defense  Department  for  more 
financial  aid — the  B-1  bomber,  the  Mln- 
uteman  missile.  I  support  these  pro- 
grams. 

Why  should  it  be  any  different  when 
the  threat  to  America  comes  not  from 
abroad  but  from  within?  Why  should 
not  government — all  levels  of  govern- 
ment—be willing  to  act  forcefully  and 
dramatically  to  deal,  not  only  with  po- 
tential crises  from  abroad,  but  a  very 
real  crisis  which  confronts  us  now.  So- 
ciety need  not  stand  by  helplessly  while 
the  criminal  offender  rules  the  streets. 


LEAA  is  Congress  only  clear  response  to 
the  American  people  about  the  problem 
of  crime.  Its  elimination  would  be  not 
only  a  practical  blow  to  law  enforcement, 
but  a  symbolic  blow  to  our  ongoing 
crimefighting  efforts. 

The  effect  of  the  Budget  Committees 
recommendation  and  the  amount  of 
money  it  has  set  aside  for  LEAA,  is  the 
death  of  LEAA. 

As  we  reflect  on  the  many  effective 
programs  supported  by  LEAA  seed 
money  and  see  how  they  are  marked  for 
extinction,  I  say  that  crime  is  still  a  seri- 
ous problem  in  this  country. 

Normally,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  pro- 
grams designed  to  cure  a  problem  are 
targeted  for  extinction  only  when  the 
problem  is  solved.  The  policy  guidance 
and  implementing  programs  to  solve  a 
given  problem,  be  it  crime  or  otherwise, 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  Congress.  If  there  are  seri- 
ous defects  In  our  crime  control  pro- 
grams or  the  LEAA  Itself,  then  I  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  adopt  the  poli- 
cies and  methods  necessary  to  cure  these 
defects. 

But  let  us  not  destroy  the  LEAA  with- 
out a  substitute.  Let  us  not  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  water.  Congress  and  the 
administration,  by  not  continuing  the 
LEAA.  would  be  saying  that  we  do  not 
have  the  intelligence  or  ability  to  provide 
a  workable  and  effective  crime  control 
program.  Abolishing  a  Federal  assistance 
program  to  flght  crime  without  providing 
a  substitute  is  an  indictment  against  the 
administration  and  the  Congress. 

The  war  against  crime  must  be  won. 
Unfortunately,  the  leadership  In  the  ad- 
ministration, and  Congress,  is  throwing 
up  Its  hands  and  surrendering  to  crime 
rather  than  formulating  and  executing  a 
counterattack. 

However.  I  say  again  that  LEAA  Is 
working.  I  do  not  want  to  arm  our  law 
enforcement  officers  with  blank  car- 
tridges, and  that  is  what  we  are  doing 
when  we  are  destroying  LEAA. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

<At  this  point.  Mr.  Burdick  assumed 
the  Chair.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  being  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  Senator's  amendment  does 
not  add  any  additional  money  to  the 
overall  budget  resolution.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  it  simply  transfers  budget  au- 
thority from  the  foreign  aid  category  to 
the  administration  of  justice  category 
Compared  to  the  large  amounts  of  money 
being  considered  in  this  resolution  and 
other  amendments,  the  transfer  Is  a 
modest  one — only  $100  million. 

The  second  reason  I  support  the  Heflin 
amendment  is  because  it  would  restore  a 
vital  program  to  the  States  and  local 
governments  of  this  Nation.  This  amend- 
ment would  put  back  $100  mlUlon  of  the 
nearly  $300  million  the  administration 
cut  out  of  the  law  enforcement  assistance 
administration  program  of  formula 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments. 
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Mr.  President,  on  April  30,  1980,  the 
FBI  released  the  most  recent  uniform 
crime  reports  which  showed  that  violent 
crime  in  America  has  increased  by  11 
percent,  and  property  crimes  by  8  per- 
cent. This  is  the  largest  single  yearly 
increase  in  these  crime  rates  in  the  last 
four  years.  Yet,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion has  cut  the  one  Federal  program 
that  would  assist  local  law  enforcement 
in  its  fight  against  crime. 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  gained 
a  good  insight  into  this  LEAA  program 
and  I  can  say  without  hesitation  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  now- 
begun  to  utilize  this  anticrime  money  in 
an  effective  and  responsible  manner.  I  do 
not  believe  this  program  should  be 
abolished  entirely.  The  Heflin  amend- 
ment will  permit  some  continuation  of 
this  vital  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  modest  amend- 
ment. It  does  not  add  any  new  budget 
authority.  I  believe  it  is  a  reasonable  ad- 
justment in  the  overall  budget  priorities 
of  this  resolution.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  appreciate  the  time  problems  he 
faces.  I  compliment  him  for  his  exper- 
tise in  the  area  of  moving  this  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  to  transfer  $100,000.- 
000  from  the  international  affairs  area, 
function  150.  to  the  administration  of 
justice  area,  function  750.  Over  the  past 
year  and  one-half  no  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  dis- 
played a  greater  interest  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  than  our  colleague 
from  Alabama.  He  has  consistently 
recognized  problem  areas  and  sought  to 
address  them.  He  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  continued  LEAA  funding  and  he  has 
expanded  great  efforts  in  striving  to 
assure  that  the  system  of  justice  estab- 
lished in  this  country  is  given  adequate 
tools  to  do  the  job. 

I  share  Senator  Heflin's  concerns, 
and  have  consistently  voted  with  him 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee  on  matters 
affecting  the  administration  of  justice. 
Today's  amendment  is  another  step 
forward  in  attempting  to  assure  that 
the  American  people  will  have  the  finest 
resources,  personnel,  and  facilities  avail- 
able to  them.  One  does  not  have  to  look 
far  to  see  where  these  moneys  added  to 
the  administration  of  justice  portion  of 
the  budget  could  be  usefully  expended. 
This  amendment  w^ould  strip  less  than 
1  percent  out  of  the  proposed  foreign 
aid.  international  affairs  function,  but 
it  would  add  significantly  to  the  monevs 
directly  available  to  assure  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  an  efficient  and  effec- 
tive justice  system. 

I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of  the 
theory  that  we  should  spend  the  tax- 
payers' dollar  on  something  that  will 
bring  a  reasonably  direct,  tangible  ben- 
efit to  the  taxpayer.  I  am  convinced 
that  no  matter  what  the  specific  pro- 


gram these  moneys  are  spent  on  in  the 
administration  of  justice  area  the  bene- 
fits will  be  far  greater  to  most  Ameri- 
cans than  If  these  moneys  were  spent  on 
foreign  aid  in  foreign  countries  with  no 
direct  benefits  accruing  to  the  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  poiiU 
out  a  personal  experience  with  the  LEAA. 
which  has  been  under  attack  for  some 
time  as  a  wasteful  program;  but.  indeed, 
if  it  Is  applied  properly — and  In  my 
State  of  Arizona  it  has  been  applied  prop- 
erly—it can  help  combat  the  spread  of 
organized  crime  and  narcotics  traffic. 

When  we  consider  that  this  country  is 
under  an  epidemic  of  narcotics  use  and 
abuse,  when  10  million  Americans  are 
using  or  have  used  recently  cocaine,  when 
43  million  Americans  admit  to  the  use  of 
marihuana  frequently,  we  have  an 
epidemic. 

I  believe  that  our  priorities  should  be 
addressed  to  doing  something  about  the 
problems  at  home,  first.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  assisting  other  nations;  but  if  we  do 
not  address  the  problem  that  inundates 
all  our  society  and  the  corruption  of  our 
society  through  the  illegal  importation  of 
narcotics,  we  are  not  going  to  have  a 
society. 

I  hope  our  colleagues  here  will  place 
their  priorities  first  at  home  in  combat- 
ing organized  crime,  narcotics,  and  other 
areas  where  this  money  would  be  used 
thorugh  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
-Administration. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to  sum- 
marize my  position  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  I  refer  to  the  expression 
used  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  about  our  reducing  law  enforce- 
ment officers  to  using  blank  cartridges. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  and  I  are 
great  States'  righters.  I  recall,  as  Gov- 
ernor and  chief  law  enforcement  officer 
of  South  Carolina  for  4  years,  during  a 
time  when  the  State  experienced  the 
sit-ins  for  civil  rights,  not  a  life  was  lost 
and  no  one  was  seriously  injured.  I  was 
the  only  chief  law  enforcement  officer  in 
my  section  of  the  country  between  1958 
and  1962  who  could  say  that.  We  avoid 
deaths  or  serious  injury  without  Federal 
interference.  We  did  it  without  car- 
tridges, blank  or  otherwise,  and  I  am 
proud  of  that  fact.  This  was  at  a  time 
when  the  Governors  of  the  several  States 
were  calling  in  troops.  There  was  a 
schism  in  our  society. 

I  hope  Senators  will  not  ask  me  for 
more  time,  because  we  have  17  more 
amendments  to  consider  before  we  finish 
this  budget  resolution  tonight. 

I  note  that  the  Senator  said  that  Sen- 
ator Kennedy  cosponsors  this.  Because 
of  that,  we  should  not  speak  loosely  about 
bullets. 

I  do  not  support  this  kind  of  Federal 
a.ssistance  for  law  enforcement  at  the 
local  level.  Local  law  enforcement  is  the 
function  of  the  chief  justice  and  chief 
law  enforcement  officer  of  Alabama  and 
the  chief  justice  and  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  South  Carolina.  They 
would  be  the  first  to  rule  that  way  as  well 
as  to  vote  that  way. 


Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  regarding  the  termi- 
nation of  LEAA  grant  funds  I  am  certain 
that  as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Alabama  he  benefited  from 
LEAA  funds  used  to  improve  court 
systems. 

With  respect  to  foreign  aid.  I  know 
that  one  Senator  who  has  spoken  this 
morning  is  vitally  interested  in  interna- 
tional narcotics  control  I  know  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  is  interested 
in  that  program  also.  We  do  not  want  to 
cut  out  the  international  narcotics  con- 
trol money  when  narcotics  traffic  is  in- 
creasing in  Southwest  Asia.  We  do  not 
want  to  cut  out  funds  for  international 
nutrition  and  food  aid  programs. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  function 
150  International  development  programs 
below  the  fiscal  year  1979  level  The 
Budget  Committee  recommendation  al- 
ready reflects  a  20-percent  decline  in 
budget  authority  for  these  programs 
when  Inflation  is  taken  into  account.  A 
further  cut  would  slash  the  important 
research  and  Implementation  of  innova- 
tions in  tropical  agriculture,  nutrition. 
and  population  that  offers  the  best  hope 
of  helping  poor  countries  become  self- 
reliant  and  stable  members  of  the  inter- 
national community. 

For  example,  an  article  in  the  Birming- 
ham News  of  March  30.  1980.  entitled 
"Alabama  Catfish  Feed  on  Foreign  Aid 
Monies,"  discusses  the  effect  the  reduc- 
tion could  have  on  the  farmers  of  Ala- 
bama. It  states  that  more  than  $3.6  mil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  was  used  to  buy  farm 
products  in  Alabama  under  the  food  for 
peace  program.  The  program  pays  farm- 
ers more  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 
nationwide.  Another  $1.5  million  went  to 
Alabama  firms  last  year  for  supplies  used 
in  overseas  economic  development  pro- 
grams, according  to  AID.  The  State  also 
received  $30.6  million  in  technical  service 
contracts  and  in  grants  I  could  go  down 
the  list  in  this  article,  but  let  me  return 
to  the  discussion  of  LEAA. 

When  we  talk  about  taking  the  bullets 
away  from  the  law  enforcement  officers, 
let  us  see  what  we  did  make  room  for  in 
the  Budget  Committee  recommendation. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  generally  right  that  we  fight 
with  the  Hou.se  side  in  our  Appropriations 
Committee  conference  each  year  to  try 
to  maintain  LEAA.  because  some  Mem- 
bers feel  that  LEAA  has  had  a  pretty 
good  record. 

That  is  not  the  general  feeling,  how- 
ever. The  general  feeling,  based  on  GAO 
and  other  studies,  is  that  it  has  failed  to 
achieve  a  measurable  reduction  in  crime. 
As  the  floor  manager  I  can  show  that 
this  program  has  been  on  the  decline, 
not  budgetarily.  but  in  effectiveness 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  fund- 
ing recommendation  for  function  750, 
mission  2.  criminal  justice  assistance  can 
accommodate  the  Pre.sident's  March 
budget  recommendations  for  criminal 
iustice  assistance  of  $0  2  billion  The 
President's  March  nrooosal  recommends 
that  funding  be  continued  for  Federal 
research  and  statistical  efforts,  juvenile 
iustice  delinquency  prevention  programs, 
and  public  .safety  officers  benefits  pro- 
grams,    and     provides     administrative 
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state  and  local  governments  do  not        The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
■      hi^hiv  Hf.npnfiPnt.  nn  this    objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)   is  recognized 
to  call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there 


(A)    New  budget   authority.  $233,900,000, 

000; 


Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(Ai  New  budget  authority.  »3 1 .800  OOO  000 
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funds  for  an  orderly  termination  of  the 
LEAA  grant  program. 

The  House  budget  resolution  recom- 
mends complete  elimination  of  all  Fed- 
eral grant  programs  and  would  allow 
only  $60  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  for 
Federal  research  and  statistical  efforts. 
In  the  Appropriations  Committee,  of 
course,  we  can  adjust  the  amount  and 
mix  of  Federal  criminal  justice  assist- 
ance programs  And.  we  will  examine  this 
issue  thoroughly  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

As  Senators  know,  there  have  been  sev- 
eral negative  evaluations  of  LEAA,  and 
it  appears  that  it  has  failed  to  achieve 
a  measurable  reduction  in  crime.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  au- 
thorizing changes  enacted  last  year,  will 
be  successful  in  removing  abuses  of  the 
program. 

Because  Federal  grants  represent  such 
a  small  share  '  2  percent  i  of  total  State 
and  local  criminal  justice  expenditures, 
the  committees  recommended  funding 
reduction  could  not  severely  impact  pres- 
ent State  and  local  criminal  justice  op- 
erations. In  addition,  because  LEAA  is 
a  3-year  grant  program,  funds  appro- 
priated in  prior  years  will  be  spending 
out  through  fiscal  year  1984.  and  State 
and  local  governments  will  have  suffi- 
cient time  to  plan  for  the  reduction  in 
Federal  assistance. 

State  and  local  authorities  have  also 
become  better  trained  and  equipped  to 
deal  with  crime  and  are  in  better  finan- 
cial condition  than  they  were  when  LEAA 
was  first  initiated. 

In  fact,  another  $700  million  to  the 
States  in  revenue  sharing  has  been 
added  on  the  floor  to  this  budget 
resolution. 

We  must  now  consider  whether  Fed- 
eral research  and  statistics  or  continua- 
tion of  grant  assistance  to  States  is  a 
higher  priority.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendation  is  intended  to 
continue  funding  at  a  level  that  would 
accommodate  the  President's  March  re- 
quest and  this  is.  in  fact,  a  generous 
recommendation  given  the  stringent 
budget  situation  this  year. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very,  very 
brief.  I  have  only  about  three  points  to 
make. 

First,  in  response  to  the  point  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama about  funding  of  public  safety 
officer  death  benefits,  the  figure  we  have 
in  our  budget  will  be  more  than  adequate 
to  cover  that  particular  need. 

Our  function  750  targets  will  not  only 
allow  funding  of  public  safety  officer 
death  benefits  and  juvenile  justice  and 
delinquency  prevention  programs  of 
LEAA  but  also  allow  funding  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  and  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics. 

They  seem  to  be  the  better  parts  of 
LEAA.  and  our  resolution  preserves 
funding  to  take  care  of  those  needs. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
LEAA  grants  currently  comprise  roughly 
2  percent  of  total  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment criminal  justice  expenditures. 


State  and  local  governments  do  not 
appear  to  be  highly  dependent  on  this 
Federal  aid  and  a  cutback  in  Federal 
funding  is  not  likely  to  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  State  and  local  activities. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  have  before  me 
a  report  from  the  National  Conference 
of  State  Legislatures  dated  April  1980. 
in  which  they  list  their  low-priority  pro- 
grams and  they  put  LEAA  in  the  low- 
priority  category.  The  National  Confer- 
ence of  State  Legislatures  lists  here  their 
high  priority,  medium  priority,  and  low 
priority  Federal  aid  programs,  and 
LEAA  is  one  of  their  low-priority 
programs. 

Also  before  me  I  have  a  survey  report 
of  the  National  Governors'  Association, 
and  I  shall  read  into  the  Record  about 
three  short  paragraphs  of  their  com- 
ments regarding  LEAA; 

The  Governors  had  mixed  reactions  to  fed- 
eral adrmlnlstration  of  Justice  programs. 
They  placed  a  high  priority  on  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  programs 
and  generally  supported  a  few  other  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Law  Enforcement. 
Assistance  Administration. 


And  the  juvenile  justice  and  delin- 
quency prevention  programs  are  the  ones 
that  I  have  already  referred  to  which 
could  be  fully  funded  with  the  figure  m 
our  resolution.  Continuing: 

However,  some  Governors  felt  that  LEAA 
programs  were  ineffective  in  their  State. 

One  Governor  commented,  and  I 
quote: 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  entire  LEAA  program 
Is  essential.  Where  local  governments  have 
replaced  local  funding  with  Federal  subsi- 
dies for  the  same  service,  the  program  should 
be  phased  out. 

And  that  has  happened  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

To  quote  further  from  this  report: 

Finally,  a  few  Governors  believe  that  cer- 
tain LEAA  programs  have  not  lived  up  to 
their  original  intent  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. For  example,  one  Governor  responded: 
"I  know  of  no  other  area  where  money  has 
been  spent  less  effectively.  The  elimination  of 
the  $650,000,000  appropriation  along  with  the 
elimination  of  concomitant  regulations  would 
not  signincantly  impair  the  effectiveness  of 
our  law  enforcement  programs." 

Then  to  go  further  in  the  report  I  read 
this  paragraph: 

The  general  feeling  is  that  most  LEAA  pro- 
grams, with  a  major  emphasis  on  Juvenile 
programs,  should  continue  but  with  major 
revisions  that  reflect  Governors'  concerns 
about  overcategorization  and  ineffective  pro- 
grams. One  Governor  concluded:  "Given  our 
limited  resources,  we  need  to  pay  for  t^hose 
programs  that  work  effectively" 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  tried  to 
do  here  is  to  leave  room  for  funding  the 
parts  of  LEAA  that  are  working  that  are 
supported  by  the  Governors  and  by  the 
State  legislatures  and  to  eliminate  fund- 
ing for  programs  that  have  not  worked 
as  effectively.  I  believe  strongly  that  the 
Budget  Committee  position  is  one  which 
the  Senate  should  support. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Levin  amendment  be  shifted 
to  a  position  immediately  following  the 
second  Glenn  amendment  and  Pryor 
amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  2  minutes. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate   the    distinguished    Senator    from 
South  Carolina  yielding  me  2  minutes. 

I  realize  that  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
overall  management  of  the  budget  res- 
olution, since  Senator  Muskie  has  be- 
come the  Secretary  of  State.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
budget  resolution  intact,  he  would  be  at 
my  side  fighting  with  me  because  down 
deep  in  his  heart  I  know  that  he  wants 
to  win  the  battle  against  crime. 

I  shall  mention  two  or  three  things 
that  have  been  raised. 

First,  as  it  has  been  admitted,  the 
LEAA  program  that  is  authorized  will  be 
for  juvenile  justice  and  the  police  offi- 
cers, and  I  support  that;  but  the  remain- 
ing portion.  $62  million,  is  a  Washing- 
ton-based program  of  research  and  sta- 
tistics support.  The  $62  million  that  re- 
mains will  be  used  here  in  Washington 
for  research,  for  the  Institute  of  Justice, 
and  for  a  statistics  gathering  process.  To 
me.  that  is  not  what  we  need.  We  need 
assistance  to  the  policemen  in  the  small 
town  and  on  the  beat  in  the  ghetto.  That 
is  where  crime  is — not  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  where  some  bureaucrat  is  fool- 
ing with  statistics  and  research. 

Second.  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  they 
mentioned  a  Governor  here  and  there, 
who  did  not  place  a  high  priority  on 
LEAA,  but  the  National  Conference  of 
Governors  supports  my  amendment.  All 
of  the  national  organizations,  including 
the  National  Conference  of  Legislatures, 
are  supporting  this  amendment  now. 

The  amount  I  would  shift  is  an  almost 
infinitesimal  amount.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  that  the  LEAA  funds  constitute  only 
2  percent  of  the  funds  which  go  into  the 
overall  program  of  law  enforcement  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  I  ask  anyone  to 
point  out  a  program  that  has  proven  so 
effective  for  such  a  small  investment. 

What  other  Federal  assistance  program 
is  so  effective  with  a  participation  of  only 
2  percent? 

The  amendment  which  I  offer,  which 
has  zero  impact  for  budget  resolution 
purposes  in  1981  budget  outlays  demon- 
strate that  with  a  small  shift  the  LEAA 
can  be  revived  and  saved.  Now  it  is 
scheduled  for  death.  I  certainly  think  we 
should  revive  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  program  which  is  work- 
ing, but  if  Senators  do  not  think  it  is 
working  let  us  join  together  to  devise  a 
program  under  the  LEAA  that  will  work 
to  stop  the  ever  escalation  of  crime. 

I  thank  the  Chair,  and  I  thank  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGS  for  the  use  of  his  time. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment.  .  ,  , 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  our  time  and  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 

previous  order,  the  Senator  from  New 
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Hampshire  (Mr.  Durkin)  is  recognized 
to  call  up  an  amendment  on  which  there 
shall  be  30  minutes. 

tJP   AMENDMENT  NO.    1080 

(Purpose:  An  amendment  to  S.  Con.  Res. 
86  to  reorder  spending  priorities) 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  that  I  call  up 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Durkin  )  proposes  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1080. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all.  beginning  on  page  2.  line  4 
through  page  18,  Une  25  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues in  as  follows: 

Fiscal    year    1981 :    $620,400,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $705,400,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $789,600,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  shoiUd  be  Increased 
or  decreased  is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1981:   +$3,800,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -$1,400,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:   -$24,500,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority   is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:   $700,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $774,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983;  $849,700,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $620,400,000,000  • 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $697,500,000,000- 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $756,600,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus 
in  the  budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the 
light  of  economic  conditions  and  all  other 
relevant  factors  is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $0; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  -^$7,900,000,000- 

Fiscal  year  1983:  ^$24,000,000,000; 

( 5 )  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981  :  $927,800,000  000 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $951,700,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $963,500,000,000 
and    the    amount   by    which    the    temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  Is  as  follows- 

Fiscal  year  1981  :  $32,700,000  000- 

FLscal  year  1982:  $23,900,000  000- 

Flscal  year  1983:  $n.800,000,OOo' 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
eve  s  of  total  new  budget  authority  and  of 
total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs ,2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  sub- 
ection  Of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  here- 
H  '^^If^'^es  and  declares  pursuant  to  sec- 
of  rq74V>f',°/  ^^^  congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  r  1980,  October  1.  ,981.  and  October 
I'Ju  ,.  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
ZMl^  ^"?  '^^  estimated  budget  outlivs 
for  each  major  functional  cateporv  are  re 
spectlvely  as  follows:  ^     ^  '^^' 

(J)    National  Defense   (050)- 

Fiscal  year  1981: 
OOo!^'    New   budget   authority,    $173,400  000.- 

(B)  Outlays,  $155,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

ooof    ^^"^   ^"^^^*  authority.   $204,600,000,- 

'B)  Outlays.  $183,100,000  000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New   budget   authority.   $233,900,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $208,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,400,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays,  $9,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,700,000,000. 

(3)  General    Science,    Space,    and    Tech- 
nology I  250  I  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New    Budget    authority.    $6,400,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 
1 4)   Energy  (270)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)    New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000: 
(B)   Outlays,  811,000,000,000. 
(5)    Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(Ai  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000; 
(B)   Outlavs,  $12,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,200,000,000. 
(61   Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I  A)    New  budget  authorltv.  $6,600,000,000 
(B)    Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,200,000,000. 
(7)    Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 
Fiscal  year  1981  : 
(A)    New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000 
(Bl  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authorltv,  $7,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,700,000,000. 
(81   Tiansportatlon  (400.1: 
Fiscal  year  1981  : 

(A)    New  budget  authorltv.  $20.000.000.000- 

'Bl    Outlays.  $18.300.000,6o0. 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $19,000,000,000; 

iB)    Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)    New  budget  authority.  $19,800,000,000; 

IB)    Outlays.  $20  230, 000  000- 

(9)  Community    and    Regional     Develop- 
ment (450)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaj-s.  $9,200,000,060. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,030,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8  800,000,000 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 


Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(Ai  New  budget  authority,  $31,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,100,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $34,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,100,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $71,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $62,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $71,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,400,000,000. 
iB)  Outlays.  $79,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  $249,500,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $220,300,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget   authority.  $284,400,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New   budget   authority.  $314,600,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $275,200,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority    $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4 ,500 ,000 .000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 
(Bl   Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4  700.000.000 
Fiscal  year  1983 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  17,200,000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982- 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7.300  000.000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 
(B*  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest   (900)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays    $72,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $74,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $74  000  000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget    authority.    $77,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $77,700,000,000 

(18)  Undistributed     Offsetting     Receipts 
(950) : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   -$24,700,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$24,700,000,000 
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Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$27,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$29,800,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29,800,000,000. 

REVISIONS  TO  THE  SECOND  CONCORRENT  EESO- 
LUTON  ON  THE  BUDGET  FOB  FISCAI.  TEA« 
19S0 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974: 

(a)  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
aa  follows: 

(1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $628,900,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  decreased  or  increased  Is  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  Is  $653,700,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  $566,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light  of  economic 
conditions  and  all  other  relevant  factors  Is 
$37,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $895,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is  $16,- 
100.000.000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $143,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $134,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,900,000,000 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,900,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  (3501  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,500,000,000 

(8)  Transportation  (400i  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,700,000,000: 
iB)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450) ; 

(Al  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000. 

(10 1  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  i500)  : 

(A)  New  budge:  authority.  $29,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $223,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $190,000,000,000. 

(13 1  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(860) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 


(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $65,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$22,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$22,300,000,000 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec.  3.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
shall  reduce  spending  in  enacted  laws  by 
$4,800,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,600,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  are  Instructed  to  report  no  later  than 
ten  days  after  Congress  completes  action  on 
this  resolution  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years  contained  In  en- 
acted laws,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions  required    by    this   section. 

Sec.  4.  ihe  Senate  Comuiitiee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500.- 
000.000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  re- 
port promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  initially  provided 
for  prior  hscal  years,  and  new  spending  au- 
thority which  is  to  become  effective  during 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reduction  required  by  thl^ 
section. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $400,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed 
to  report  promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years  and  new  spending  au- 
thority which  is  to  become  effective  during 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  en- 
acted law>.  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  reductions  required  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $300,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
are  instructed  to  report  promptly  the  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
tliority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  author- 
ity initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years. 
and  new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  be- 
come effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  con- 
tained in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
duction required  by  this  section. 

Sec  7.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  8500  - 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $600,000.- 
000  m  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  Is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year 
1981  contained  In  reoorted  or  enacted  laws. 
bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tions of  those  committees  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reductions  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Tran.sportatlon  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreien 
Commerce  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 


and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  spending  authority  which  is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  9  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $1,500.- 
000.000  in  budget  authority  and  $1,500,000,- 
000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  Initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reductions  required  by  this  sec- 
tion. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $200,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  budget  authority  Initially  provided 
for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  au- 
thority which  is  to  become  effective  during 
fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  sufficient 
to  accomplish  tlie  reductions  required  by 
this  section. 

Sec.  U.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  bv  $2,700,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $3,600,000,000  In  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  spending  authority  which  is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictlonfi  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
firmly  committed  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  and  have  voted  consistently  to 
balance  our  Federal  budget.  We  can  bal- 
ance the  budget,  cut  Government  spend- 
ing and  waste,  and  provide  targeted  tax 
cuts  without  cutting  defense  and  without 
doing  it  at  the  expense  of  working  fam- 
ilies, senior  citizens,  veterans,  education. 
environment,  transportation,  and  small 
business.  We  can  accomplish  this  by  sim- 
ply making  the  multinational  oil  com- 
panies pay  their  fair  share  of  Federal 
income  taxes. 

I  think  the  Budget  Committee  has 
done  an  excellent  job.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  light  of  the  world  situation  we 
have  to  increase  defense  spending,  espe- 
cially for  conventional  military  arms.  I 
am  concerned  that  the  President  is  mak- 
ing boasts  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  we  cannot  back  up  at 
this  time.  This  amendment  reflects  my 
votes  on  the  budget  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  defense  figure  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

However,     the     Budget    Committee's 
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treatment  of  many  domestic  programs 
is  grounded  on  a  very  serious  miscon- 
ception; namely,  that  the  victims  of  in- 
flation are  somehow  the  cause  of  infla- 
tion. I  reject  that  because  I  do  not  think 
that  the  victims  of  inflation,  whether  it 
be  senior  citizens,  veterans,  homebuild- 
ers,  or  the  people  who  provide  transpor- 
tation, education,  and  health  care  serv- 
ices, have  caused  the  inflation  that  we 
are  faced  with  in  this  country. 

What  is  one  of  the  causes  of  inflation 
in  this  country,  is  the  rising  cost  of  en- 
ergy. That  is  why  inflation  is  hitting  the 
necessities  so  hard,  in  transportation, 
fuel,  and  food  costs.  The  price  of  gaso- 
line is  going  up  daily,  the  cost  of  home 
heating  oil  in  New  Hampshire  is  over  a 
$1  a  gallon.  Gasoline  stations  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  write  the  price  of  gas- 
oline on  the  pumps,  today  they  have  to 
write  them  on  flash  paper  because  the 
price  goes  up  every  day. 

You  cannot  dress  today  without  petro- 
chemical stocks  and  you  cannot  eat  to- 
day without  indirectly  paying  for  high 
energy  costs.  Our  agriculture  is  the  most 
efficient  in  the  world,  but  it  is  also  the 
most  energy-intensive.  Diesel  fuel  is 
needed  to  plow  the  field,  and  run  the  ir- 
rigation pumps.  The  cost  of  fertilizer,  the 
expense  of  transporting  a  head  of  lettuce 
to  New  Hampshire  from  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  and  the  price  of  the  saran  wrap  it 
is  wrapped  in  at  Sully's  Superette  in 
Manchester  all  are  energy-based.  So  I 
cannot  let  the  m.oment  pass  without  once 
again  pointing  out  the  tremendous  infla- 
tionary impact  of  the  President's  action 
in  decontrolling  the  price  of  domestic 
crude  oil.  The  decontrol  of  domestic 
crude  oil  is  having  a  devastating  impact 
in  my  area  of  the  country.  In  New  Eng- 
land we  are  never  going  to  get  inflation 
under  control  until  we  get  the  price  of 
energy  undei  control  and  develop  a  bal- 
anced, integrated  transportation  system. 
And  to  do  that  it  makes  sense  to  go 
directly  to  the  source  of  our  energj'- 
induced  inflation— the  major  multina- 
tional oil  companies. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  in  the  Senate 
stand  up  to  these  international  oil  con- 
glomerates and  stand  up  for  the  desper- 
ately needed  and  much  deserving  domes- 
tic programs  which  serve  the  needs  of 
millions  of  Americans.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  eliminate  the  preferential  tax 
treatment  enjoyed  by  the  major  multi- 
national oil  companies  who  are  unfairly 
earning  record  profits  at  the  expense  of 
the  U.S.  consumer.  In  short,  it's  time  to 
get  the  major  multinational  oil  compa- 
nies oflf  welfare. 

We  have  all  seen  the  oil  company 
profits.  Occidental  Petroleum  first  quar- 
ter profits,  on  top  of  obscene  profits  dur- 
ing the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  up  236 
percent;  Exxon  up  102  percent:  Sohio  up 
169:  Texaco  up  98;  Shell  67;  and  it  goes 
on,  Conoco  up  100  percent. 

Then  last  week  we  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  business  section  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  oil  company  re- 
serve figures  because  the  rising  price 
of  energy  has  impacted  on  the  oil  thev 
still  have  in  the  ground. 

My  amendment  addresses  this  prob- 
lem   and    closes   three   outrageous    tax 


loopholes  enjoyed  by  the  major  oil  con- 
glomerates. 

These  major  oil  companies  are  slip- 
ping through  existing  tax  loopholes  the 
size  of  oil  tankers  to  avoid  paying  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  Federal  taxes  each 
year.  By  closing  these  loopholes  the  aver- 
age American  taxpayer  will  receive  a 
much-deserved  and  long-overdue  tax 
break.  In  addition,  essential  domestic,  de- 
fense, and  environmental  programs  will 
be  able  to  continue  their  vitally  impor- 
tant work. 

My  approach  will  accomplish  two  ma- 
jor objectives.  First,  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation  for  de- 
fense spending  will  be  maintained  in 
full.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
but  that  we  need  a  strong  and  expanded 
national  defense.  International  events 
dictate  it.  Second,  deep  cuts  in  essen- 
tial domestic  programs  which  threatens 
to  aggravate  our  deepening  recession  will 
be  avoided. 

For  too  lont  the  major  oil  companies 
have  held  the  cards.  The  ante  has  gone 
up  with  every  hike  in  oil  and  gasoline 
prices,  small  businesses  across  the  coun- 
try are  folding  in  the  face  of  exorbitant 
energj'  costs  and  high  interest  rates.  The 
overburdened  consumer  is  down  to  his 
last  chip.  It  is  time  for  a  reshuffle. 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  to- 
day wUl  do  just  that.  These  multibillion 
dollar  oil  conglomerates  have  consist- 
ently gotten  away  with  paying  a  dis- 
proportionately low  Federal  income  tax. 
Many  major  oil  companies  are  in  the 
6-  to  9-percent  Federal  income  tax 
bracket.  I  would  be  hard  pressed 
to  find  many  working  families  in  New- 
Hampshire  who  pay  sucli  an  unusually 
low  percentage  of  their  income  in  Fed- 
eral taxes.  My  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate the  following  three  tax  loopholes: 

First.  The  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance for  oil  and  gas; 

Second.  The  expensing  of  oil  and  gas 
intangible  drilling  costs,  and 

Third.  The  foreign  tax  credit  and  tax 
deferral  by  oil  companies 

The  percentage  depletion  allowance 
has  already  been  eliminated  for  most 
major  oil  and  gas  producers.  My  proposal 
would  eliminate  this  costly  tax  break  for 
the  independent  oil  companies.  In  light 
of  the  skyrocketing  price  of  oil  and  gas 
this  subsidy  is  clearly  no  longer  needed 
or  desired.  The  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice estimates  that  repeal  of  this  allow- 
ance will  result  in  SI. 8  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenues. 

By  repealing  the  writeoff  on  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs,  an  additional  $2.6  bil- 
lion can  be  gained.  Most  businesses  must 
first  capitalize  such  expenditures  and 
write  them  off  over  time.  In  essence  this 
tax  loophole  provides  the  oil  companies 
with  a  tax  free  loan.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  oil  companies  should  receive 
preferential  treatment  on  this  provi- 
sion, especially  when  the  administration 
has  frozen  loans  for  small  business, 
homebuilders.  and  the  automotive  indus- 
try. Since  their  profits  are  high  and  their 
retained  earnings  are  even  higher,  re- 
pealing this  credit  will  not  affect  the  in- 
centive to  drill  for  more  oil.  According 
to  the  CBO  this  loophole  is  largely  a  sub- 


sidy for  low-risk  dnlhng  in  already  de- 
veloped and  producing  fields. 

There  is  not  an  oil-drilling  rig  in  the 
United  States  that  is  not  working,  except 
for  the  ones  that  are  being  transported 
to  a  new  site.  So  to  provide  a  $2.6  bilhon 
giveaway  program  as  an  mcentlve  for 
drilling  I  think  is  just  throwing  money 
away,  money  that  is  needed  to  balance 
the  budget,  money  that  is  needed  for  do- 
mestic programs,  money  that  is  needed 
for  national  defense. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important- 
ly, my  amendment  assumes  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  so-called  "Foreign  Tax  Cred- 
it.'  Presently  American  oil  companies 
operating  abroad  are  permitted  to  take  a 
dollar  for  dollar  tax  credit  for  royalties 
they  pay  to  a  foreign  country.  It  does 
not  make  sense  to  let  the  major  oil  com- 
panies out  of  their  tax  obligations  to  the 
United  States  simply  because  they  have 
paid  business  royalties  to  OPEC  coun- 
tries or  some  other  foreign  oil  producers. 
These  royalties  are  not  taxes  and  they 
should  be  treated  as  business  expenses. 
Repealing  this  loophole  will  increase 
U.S.  tax  revenues  by  a  whopping  $3.1  bil- 
lion. 

This  unfair  tax  credit  is  contrary  to 
the  national  interest  because  it  provides 
an  oil  company  with  an  incentive  to  in- 
vest abroad  rather  than  in  the  United 
States.  It  also  provides  an  incentive  to 
export  jobs  when  unemployment  in  this 
country  is  rising  daily.  It's  high  time  to 
repeal  this  major  oil  company  welfare 
program. 

This  simple  and  fair  measure  will  re- 
sult in  an  additional  $7.5  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenues  all  totaled.  By  eliminatmg 
these  loopholes,  we  can  increase  our  de- 
fense spending  and  keep  our  important 
domestic  programs  intact.  By  making 
the  major  oil  companies  pay  their  fair 
shEire  in  taxes,  millions  of  jobs  in  the 
health,  education  and  social  service 
fields  will  be  protected — school  children 
can  be  assured  of  a  nutritious  lunch — 
senior  citizens  will  not  have  to  worry 
about  Social  Security  cuts — and  the 
hundreds  of  our  invaluable  services  for 
the  handicapped  and  disadvantaged  will 
continue. 

We  can  increase  funding  for  the  stra- 
tegic p>etroleum  reserve  as  well  as  fund- 
ing for  energy  conservation  and  renew- 
able resource  programs  by  a  total  of  $1.5 
billion.  The  absence  of  a  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  is  a  threat  to  our  economic 
security  and  our  military  security. 

We  can  increase  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  and  other  natural  re- 
sources and  environment  programs  by 
$0.3  billion.  We  can  restore  $0  6  billion  in 
Postal  Service  cuts  to  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve 6-day  delivery  of  mail  $0  2  billion 
would  be  added  for  railroad  revital- 
ization  and  $2  billion  will  be  set  aside 
for  education,  training,  employment,  so- 
cial services,  youth  emplovTnent  and 
training.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
abandon  our  youth,  who  are  our  invest- 
ment in  our  future. 

Necessary  health  services  will  receive 
$0.5  billion  for  emergency  medical  serv- 
ices, community  mental  health,  and  med- 
iffll  rcsc&rch 

A  full  $2  billion  will  go  to  offset  pro- 
posed reductions  in  social  security,  food 
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We  have  now  seen,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  additional  production  that  has  come 
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Let  me  briefly  list  just  some  of  the 
minerals  eligible  for  22 -percent  deple- 
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stamps,  low-income  housing  assistance, 
and  child  nutrition. 

Finally,  $0.4  billion  will  be  set  aside 
to  increase  funding  for  a  disability  com- 
pensation cost-of-living  increase,  and 
for  adequate  medical  care  for  veterans. 

I  think  this  amendment  addresses  the 
concerns  of  my  constituents  and  the  con- 
cerns of  those  of  us  who  know  that  we 


We  have  now  seen,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  additional  production  that  has  come 
forth  in  that  natural  gas  from  that  act 
is  proof  positive  that  incentive  pays  off 
in  oil  and  gas  production. 

Let  me  close,  Mr.  President,  by  saymg 
that  the  kind  of  economics  that  this 
amendment  would  give  us  reminds  me 
very  much  of  the  fellow  back  during  the 


must  spend  more  for  national  defense    depression,  when  they  were  selling  ap- 


even   though   we   are   facing   economic 
problems. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
tome  4  minutes? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding. 

In  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  been  a  leader  for 
consumers  in  this  countr\-.  and  I  concur 
with  him  in  his  concern  about  consumers 
and  about  higher  prices  and  about  infla- 
tion and  everything,  everybody  is  con- 
cerned about  it  but.  Mr.  President,  you 
cannot  legislate  lower  prices  where  mar- 
ket forces  dictate  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  unwise  things  we  ever  did  in  this 
Senate  if  we  passed  the  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  You  simply  cannot  do  it  and 
continue  to  produce  oil  and  gas  in  the 
quantities  that  need  to  be  produced. 

Mr.  President,  we  just  finished  a  very 
lengthy  consideration  of  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  a 
bitterly  debated  piece  of  legislation. 

Many  of  us.  particularly  those  of  us 
from  producing  States,  thought  it  was 
unwise  to  take  a  bite  out  of  the  producers 
that  was  that  deep  and  that  difficult 
because,  in  our  judgment.  Mr.  President 
it  took  away  too  much  of  the  incentive 
to  produce  the  oil  and  gas  that  this  coun- 
try needs. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  after 
months  and  months  of  consideration,  we 
passed  a  bill  that  provides  a  30-percent 
tax  on  stripper  oil,  which  actually  brings 
down  the  value  that  stripper  producers 
are  getting:  a  30-percent  tax  on  new 
oil.  which  brings  down  the  price  they 
were  getting  for  that  new  oil:  as  much 
as  70  percent  for  producers  of  old  oil. 

So.  Mr.  President,  we  just  finished 
passing  a  tax  which,  in  my  judgment, 
was  deeper,  more  difficult  than  the  tax 
should  have  been  in  the  national  interest. 
Now.  if  we  come  along  and  put  these 
taxes,  these  additional  taxes — and  that 
is  what  they  amount  to — on  top  of  the 
already-passed  taxes,  we  would  dry  up 
the  production  of  oil  in  this  country,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  went  too  far. 
But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  passage  of 
the  Durkin  amendment  would  be  two  or 
three  or  four  steps  beyond  where  this 
country  ought  to  go  if  we  are  going  to 
produce  additional  oil  and  gas. 

In  1978,  we  had  a  great  debate  on  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act.  In  that  debate, 
we  ended  up  with  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas.  with  higher  prices  for  natu- 
ral gas  producers.  And  we  heard  those 
from  consumer  States  saying  that  that 
was  going  to  sink  the  country  and  not 
produce  any  additional  gas. 


pies  on  the  street.  He  came  by  the  fel- 
low's apple  place  and  said.  "How  much 
are  those  apples?"  A  fellow  said,  "My 
apples  are  a  nickel  a  piece."  He  said, 
"Well,  how  can  your  apples  be  a  nickel 
a  piece?  Down  the  street  they  are  only  3 
cents  a  piece."  He  said,  Yeah,  that's 
right.  But  they  dont  have  any  apples." 
And  so  it  is,  Mr.  President,  you  can 
keep  lowering  the  price  of  gasoline  and 
the  price  of  crude  oil,  but  pretty  soon 
you  are  not  going  to  have  any. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  pending  amendment 
which  would  have  a  very  serious  adverse 
impact  on  our  energy  objectives. 

In  1975  Congress  debated  the  issue  of 
percentage  depletion  for  oil  and  gas  pro- 
ducers at  great  length.  We  decided  to 
repeal  percentage  depletion  for  the 
major  integrated  oil  companies  but  re- 
tain the  deduction  for  the  independents. 
The  deduction  was  retained  for  the  inde- 
pendents since  they  are  ihe  ones  that 
do  90  percent  of  the  wildcat  drilling  and 
Congress  wanted  to  increase  domestic 
exploration  and  development.  The  events 
of  recent  months  clearly  demonstrate 
that  our  decision  in  1975  was  a  correct 
one.  We  must  increase  domestic  produc- 
tion. We  simply  are  unable  to  rely  on 
extremely  unstable  overseas  sources  of 
crude  oil.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason 
to  cut  back  on  percentage  depletion  at 
this  time.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  the 
pending  amendment. 

Independent  oil  producers  tradi- 
tionally rely  on  three  sources  for  their 
drilling  capital:  the  intangible  drilling 
deduction,  internally  generated  funds, 
and  the  percentage  allowance. 

Thus,  the  pending  amendment  would 
reduce  the  capital  available  for  explora- 
tion for  new  oil  and  gas  at  a  time  when 
we  desperately  need  to  increase  domestic 
production. 

It  is  the  independent  producer  who 
drills  about  90  percent  of  the  explora- 
tory wells  directed  at  finding  new  oil 
and  natural  gas  reserves  in  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Petroleum  Geologists,  inde- 
pendents made  75  percent  of  the  "signi- 
ficant" U.S.  oil  and  natural  gas  discov- 
eries in  the  years  1969-73.  Drilling  is  an 
extremely  high-risk  business.  Many  esti- 
mate that  only  one  exploratory  well  in 
nine  produces  anything.  The  rest  are 
dry  holes. 

The  number  of  independents  has  de- 
clined in  recent  years  from  20,000  to 
some  12,000.  A  study  released  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  1974  in- 
dicated that  between  1957  and  1970  the 
20  largest  major  integrated  oil  companies 
purchased  106  substantial  American  oil 


and  gas  producers — 7  of  which  were 
large  integrated  companies  themselves. 

It  is  counterproductive  to  place  addi- 
tional burdens  on  independent  produc- 
ers. Without  the  existence  of  independ- 
ent producers,  we  will  find  that  inde- 
pendent refiners  and  independent  mar- 
keters will  find  it  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  exist.  We  should  be  encouraging 
competition  and  not  concentration. 

The  President's  1977  energy  message 
stated : 

Since  energy  Is  an  essential  commodity 
for  all  Americans,  effective  competition  In 
the  energy  Industries  Is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern.  The  Presidents  energy  plan  calls 
for  continuous  vigilance  to  Insure  that  the 
structure,  behavior  and  performance  of  the 
energy  Industries  are  vigorously  competitive 

Th3  cc-ts  of  drilling  and  exploration 
have  r  sen  substantially  in  recent  years. 
The  greater  depths  required  to  find  oil 
and  gas  translates  into  higher  costs.  The 
"easy"  oil  has  been  found.  New  discover- 
ies produce  smaller  yields.  The  same  level 
of  investment  in  exploration  and  devel- 
opment yields  progressively  fewer  bar- 
rels of  oil. 

The  costs  of  drilling  a  16,000-foot  weU 
in  the  Green  River  Basin  of  Wyoming 
can  co^t  12.4  million.  The  completion 
costs  alone— which  include  the  cost  of 
•fracins  '  the  well  and  renting  appro- 
priate     equipment — may      cost      about 

-:20o.ooo. 

A  13,000-foot  exploratory  well  in 
A'orth  Dakota  can  cost  more  than  $1 
mill.on.  including  S700.000  of  intangible 
expenses. 

A  10.000-foot  wildcat  well  in  Bear  Lake 
County,  Idaho,  may  cost  about  $1.8  mil- 
lion, including  $1.5  million  in  intangible 
costs. 

The  typical  independent  producer  uses 
the  cash  flow  from  the  sale  of  crude  oil 
and  natural  gas  production  to  finance  his 
exploration  and  production  efforts.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  studies,  the  independ- 
ent historically  has  reinvested  over  100 
percent  of  his  net  revenue  at  the  well- 
head in  exploration,  development,  and 
production.  In  comparison,  major  oil 
companies  only  put  about  55  percent  of 
oilfield  revenues  back  into  the  oilfields. 
We  should  not  discourage  independents 
from  continuing  their  active  wildcatting 
operations. 

Drilling  is  an  extremely  high-risk  busi- 
ness. It  is  estimated  that  only  1  ex- 
ploratory well  in  9  produces  anything. 
Eight  out  of  nine  exploratory  wells  are 
dry  holes.  In  addition,  at  least  20  per- 
cent of  developmental  wells  are  dry  holes. 
Due  to  the  extreme  risk,  private  founda- 
tions are  not  allowed  under  Federal  law. 
to  invest  in  oil  and  gas  activities.  In 
addition,  trust  funds  of  widows  or  or- 
phans cannot  be  invested  in  drilling, 
again  because  of  the  extreme  risk  of 
these  investments.  In  order  to  prevent 
increasing  dependence  on  overseas  oil, 
our  tax  laws  must  not  discourage  risk 
taking  in  the  oil  and  gas  business. 

Mr.  President,  the  allowance  for  per- 
centage depletion  under  section  613  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  currently  ap- 
plies to  about  100  different  minerals  and 
many  of  these  minerals  receive  a  deple- 
tion allowance  which  is  larger  than  the 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas. 
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Let  me  briefly  list  just  some  of  the 
minerals  eligible  for  22-percent  deple- 
tion: sulphur,  clay,  asbestos,  bauxite, 
graphite,  mica,  quartz  crystals,  cobalt, 
lead,  lithium,  manganese,  mercury, 
nickel,  platinum,  tin,  tungsten,  zinc,  and 
vanadium. 

A  15-percent  depletion  applies  to  gold, 
silver,  copper,  and  iron  ore. 

A  14-pei-cent  depletion  is  available  for 
rock  asphalt,  vermiculite  and  certain 
kinds  of  clay. 

Other  items  eligible  for  14  percentage 
depletion  include  borax,  calcium  carbon- 
ates, granite,  limestone,  marble,  and 
phosphate  rock. 

Under  present  law.  percentage  deple- 
tion for  oil  and  gas  has  been  repealed  for 
major,  integrated  companies  and  is  being 
phased  down  for  the  independents.  For 
1979  only  1,200  barrels  per  day  of  oil 
were  eligible  for  percentage  depletion 
and  this  is  being  phased  down  to  1.000 
barrels  per  day  in  1980.  The  depletion 
rate  for  oil  and  gas  is  22  percent  in  1979 
and  1980  and  this  is  gradually  phased 
down  to  15  percent  in  1984. 

When  it  comes  to  drilling  for  oil  and 
gas  today,  it  is  a  sophisticated  business. 
It  is  an  expensive  business.  It  is  not  a 
mom  and  pop  operation,  either.  You  do 
not  take  some  handmade  rig  out  of  the 
barn  and  go  in  the  back  yard  and  drill 
for  oil  and  gas  these  days.  No,  you  sure 
do  not. 

You  are  talking  about  wells  that  will 
cost  you  a  million  dollars,  $1.5  million, 
$2  million,  up  to  $5  million— a  highly 
technological,  expensive  operation  that 
requires  the  kind  of  cash  flow  and  the 
kind  of  income  that  is  necessary  to  try 
to  buy  time  to  bring  on  the  alternative 
sources  of  energy  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  talking  about  becoming 
energy  self-sufficient.  I  doubt  that  day 
will  ever  come. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  time  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  has  4  min- 
utes and  59  seconds  remaining,  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  6  min- 
utes and  14  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  Durkin  amendment, 
in  my  judgment,  would  set  this  country 
back  dramatically  in  its  efforts  to  solve 
the  energy  problem.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  more  drilling  rigs  running  now — or 
at  least  they  are  getting  very  close  to 
being  a  historical  high— and  for  the  first 
time,  at  least  in  my  State,  oil  production, 
which  has  been  going  down  for  years,  has 
turned  around  and  is  now  starting  to 
come  back  up,  indicating  there  is  a  lot 
more  oil  to  be  found  and  produced  in 
these  oil  States  where  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  wells  have  been  drilled. 
But  if  we  turn  around  and  hit  the  oil 
industry  with  another  tax  on  top  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax,  so  called,  which  is 
going  to  generate  about  $18  billion  in 
this  budget,  we  can  expect  to  see  those 
rigs  shut  back  down,  see  the  level  of 
activity  decline,  and  see  our  oil  produc- 
tion begin  to  drop  again,  thus  making  us 


more  and  more  dependent  on  insecure, 
costly  foreign  oil. 

So  we  now.  with  decontrol,  are  begin- 
ning to  produce  more  from  our  own  do- 
mestic resources.  We  simply  cannot  re- 
verse that  trend. 

The  bad  part  about  the  Durkin  amend- 
ment is  that  it  will  hit  not  only  the  ma- 
jors— the  majors,  as  I  understand  it, 
practically  pay  none  of  this  tax.  The  tax 
would  be  paid  by  the  independents.  They 
are  the  ones  who  drill  about  85  percent  of 
the  wildcats  that  are  drilled  in  the 
United  States.  The  majors  primarily 
operate  offshore  and  in  foreign  countries. 

So  here  is  a  tax  on  the  independent 
producers  who  look  for  and  find  the  se- 
cure oil  here  in  our  own  country. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  independents 
traditionally  plow  back  about  105  per- 
cent of  their  revenues.  This  simply  means 
they  would  have  that  much  less  money 
to  put  back  into  exploration  and  the 
country  yould  get  less  oil  as  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  we  feel  we  have  taken 
care  of  the  functions  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  would  like  to  increase. 
We  have  been  more  than  adequate  in 
funding  for  energj'.  for  natural  resources, 
for  post  office,  transportation,  and  the 
like,  and  what  we  have  to  choose  now  is 
whether  or  not  we  want  more  oil  from 
our  own  resources.  I  believe  the  decision 
is  a  simple  one  to  make,  that  we  have  to 
produce  more  from  our  own  resources 
and  get  less  and  less  dependent  upon  oil 
which  costs  us  money  we  do  not  have 
and  which  could  be  taken  away  from  us 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  this 
amendment  wuuld  increase  revenues  by 
S7.5  billion  and  spending  by  $12.8  biUion 
m  budget  authority  and  $7.5  billion  in 
outlays  above  the  Senate  resolution. 

Such  increases  cannot  be  justified  when 
the  public  expects  and  demands  fiscal 
restraint  by  the  Congress. 

The  lower  spending  and  revenue  levels 
proposed  by  the  committee  are  more  in 
line  with  public  sentiment. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommended 
levels  are  also  more  in  line  with  the 
budget  proposed  by  the  President  and 
the  budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House.  In  fact,  the  House  considered  and 
defeated  an  amendment  very  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  now  debating. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  revenue  is- 
sues raised  by  the  Durkin  amendment. 

This  amendment  contemplates  an  ad- 
ditional $7.5  billion  in  revenues  above 
those  in  the  committee  recommendation. 
These  revenues  would  be  raised  by  re- 
stricting or  eliminating  tax  provisions 
favorable  to  oil  companies. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  is  not  the  de- 
sirability of  these  tax  changes.  The  issue 
is  whether  we  can  expect  the  tax-writ- 
ing committees  to  generate  $7.5  billion 
more  than  the  .$6.4  billion  anticipated  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  Asking  the  tax- 
writing  committees  to  raise  a  total  of 
$13.9  billion  in  new  revenues,  in  addi- 
tion to  performing  their  nontax  duties 
pnd  possibly  working  on  a  tax  cut.  is  ask- 
ing too  much. 

Balancing  the  budget  by  assuming 
massive  and  unlikelv  revenue  increases 
would  damage  the  credibility  of  the  budg- 
et  process.   Businessmen,   workers,   and 


investors,  all  of  whom  we  are  trying  to 
convince  of  our  fiscal  restraint,  would 
realize  that  the  budget  would  be  bal- 
anced in  name  only.  The  psychological 
impact  of  a  balanced  budget  would  be 
lost. 

This  amendment  also  raises  the  issue 
of  line  item  assumptions  in  the  revenue 
recommendation.  This  was  discussed  at 
length  last  Thursday  and  Friday  morn- 
ing. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  dictate  to  the  Finance  Committee 
what  tax  changes  should  be  made.  Even 
if  $13.9  billion  in  new  revenues  are 
raised,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
revenues  would  come  from  ending  tax 
advantages  for  oil  companies.  We  may 
end  up  with  tax  increases  that  might  not 
be  worth  the  higher  levels  of  spending 
The  Budget  Committee  has  had  only 
limited  success  in  infiuencing  the  shape 
of  tax  legislation  through  the  budget  res- 
olutions. In  1976.  the  budget  resolution 
assumed  that  $2.0  billion  would  be  raised 
through  tax  reform.  The  final  version  of 
the  tax  reform  act  of  1976  contained  $1.6 
billion  in  higher  revenues  through  tax 
reform  measures,  achieving  80  percent  of 
the  resolution's  target.  But  a  part  of  this 
extra  revenue  was  raised  by  making  the 
reforms  retroactive  and  some  of  these  re- 
forms were  dismantled  in  subsequent 
years. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Senators  can- 
not be  successful  in  pursuing  tax  reform 
through  other  vehicles.  For  example,  in 
1975. 1  led  a  successful  fight  to  repeal  the 
oil  depletion  allowance  for  major  oil  com- 
panies. This  reform  was  made  m  the  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

I  would  urge  those  Senators  who  care 
strongly  about  the  tax  issues  raised  by 
this  amendment  to  make  their  case  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  debate  over  tax  leg- 
islation. Indeed,  such  changes  in  the 
tax  code  could  be  an  alternative  means 
of  raising  the  special  purpose  revenues 
recommended  in  the  resolution. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  a  tax  bill, 
not  a  budget  resolution,  is  the  appropri- 
ate vehicle  to  change  tax  policy.  The 
budget  resolution  should  set  appropriate 
and  credible  levels  for  aggregate  rev- 
enues and  spending  We  believe  that  the 
resolution  recommended  by  the  Budget 
Committee  does  that. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  now  turn  to  the 
spending  side  of  the  proposal.  This 
amendment  would  increase  the  Senate 
resolution  by  $12.8  billion  m  budget  au- 
thority and  $7.5  billion  in  outlays.  We 
are  fighting  a  battle  against  inflation. 
The  public  is  demanding  that  we  reduce 
Federal  spending.  The  proposed  in- 
creases cannot  be  justified  in  a  period  of 
fiscal  restraint. 

The  amendment  would  add  $3  1  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $15  billion  in 
outlays  to  acquire  oil  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  and  to  increase  sup- 
port for  energ>'  conservation  and  renew- 
able resource  funding. 

The  Senate  has  already  considered 
and  rejected  three  amendments  to  in- 
crease funding  levels  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  a  clear  indication 
that  the  proposed  reductions  reflect  the 
mood  of  the  Senate. 
With  respect  to  energy  conservation. 
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outlays  have  increased  fourfold  since 
fiscal  year  1979.  In  addition,  there  have 
been  substantial  increases  in  tax  ex- 
poiditures  for  energy  supply  and  conser- 
vation activities  in  the  last  few  years. 
Sufficient  funding  has  been  provided; 
further  increases  are  unjustified. 

The  amendment  would  add  $0.5  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $0.3  billion  in 
outlays  to  restore  funding  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  parks.  In  this  period  of  fiscal  re- 
straint, the  committee  recommended  a 
postponement  of  park  acquisition  in 
order  to  meet  higher  spending  priorities 
in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  proposal  would  increase  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  by  $600 
milliwi  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the 
elimination  of  Saturday  mail  delivery. 
Increasing  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  will  not  guarantee  con- 
tinuation of  Saturday  mail  deliver>-.  since 
the  Postal  Service  can  make  this  decision 
without  congressional  direction. 

For  education,  training,  employment, 
and  social  services,  the  amendment 
would  add  $2.8  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $2  billion  in  outlays — another 
unjustified  expense. 

At  a  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  the  President's 
youth  employment  initiative  must  be  de- 
ferred until  fiscal  year  1982.  The  amend- 
ment would  fund  it  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  assumes  that  14-year- 
olds  will  no  longer  participate  in  summer 
youth  programs.  The  evidence  shows  that 
they  have  not  gained  meaningful  work 
experience  from  the  program.  But  the 
amendment  would  restore  funds  to  cover 
their  participation. 


The  committee  assumes  that  the  CETA 
countercyclical  program,  title  6,  will  be 
phased  out.  It  has  not  served  as  an  ef- 
fective countercyclical  tool.  The  amend- 
ment would  continue  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment,  like  many  Senators,  will 
argue  that  these  programs  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  But  their  relative  lack  of  merit 
in  light  of  the  present  economic  emer- 
gency simply  cannot  justify  the  expense. 

For  health  programs,  the  proposed 
amendment  would  add  funds  for  discre- 
tionary initiatives.  But  budget  authority 
for  discretionary  health  programs  has 
increased  by  58  percent  since  1975.  That 
rate  of  increase  has  more  than  outpaced 
inflation. 

The  committee's  recommendation  for 
reductions  in  health  manpower  educa- 
tion programs  would  only  affect  student 
subsidies  that  have  outlived  their  use- 
fulness or  do  not  do  what  they  are  de- 
signed to  do. 

Half  of  the  committees  proposed  re- 
ductions in  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams are  due  to  the  assumption  that 
agencies  will  reduce  administrative  and 
operating  expenses  by  5  percent.  Such 
reductions  can  surely  be  achieved  with- 
out seriously  impairing  the  delivery  of 
services. 

The  Durkin  amendment  would  add 
S4.2  biUion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.0 
billion  in  outlays  for  income  security 
programs  to  restore  funds  to  offset  pro- 
posed reforms  and  reductions  in  social 
security,  food  stamps,  child  nutrition. 
and  low-income  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  is  on  top  of  the  S245  billion 
300  million  in  budget  authority  and  $218 

FISCAL  YEAR  1981 
|ln  billions  of  dollars) 


billion  300  million  in  outlays  included  in 
the  resolution  for  these  programs.  The 
committee  recommendation  is  already 
generous  and  the  proposed  savings  are 
achieved  by  targeting  benefits  to  those 
in  need.  The  recommended  savings  in 
this  resolution  are  modest,  given  the 
massive  scale  of  these  programs.  The 
Senate  has  already  considered  and  re- 
jected similar  amendments  that  would 
eliminate  the  needed  reforms  and  re- 
ductions in  these  programs.  It  should  re- 
ject this  amendment  as  well. 

For  veterans'  programs,  the  proposed 
amendment  calls  for  a  budget  authority 
increase  of  $600  million  and  an  outlay 
increase  of  $400  million.  The  committees 
recommendations  are  generous  for  vet- 
erans' programs,  which  have  grown  27 
percent  since  fiscal  year  1979.  having 
provided  a  13.9-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  pension  benefits  to  needy, 
aged  veterans,  a  10-percent  cost-of-living 
increase  in  GI  bill  benefits,  an  11.8-per- 
cent cost-of-living  increase  in  compen- 
sation benefits  to  disabled  veterans,  other 
liberalizations  in  veterans'  training  and 
rehabilitation  benefits,  and  funding  for 
new  VA  health  care  facility  construction 
projects. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  additional  statements  pertain- 
ing to  the  Durkin  amendment,  accom- 
panied by  selected  tables  pertaining  to 
the  Durkin  amendment,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Senate  resolution  Durkin  increases 


Durkin 


BA 


BA 


BA 


050    National  defense 173.4 

150    International  affairs 23.4 

250    General  science,  space,  and  tsch- 

nolijy 6-* 

270    Energy 3.8 

300    Natural  resources  and  environmwrt..  ll.S 

350    Ajriculture S.6 

370    Commerce  and  housing  credit 5.1 

40O    Transportation 19.8 

450    Community   and   regional  devetop- 

ment - 8.8 

500    Education,     training,     employment. 

and  social  services 29.0 


1S5.7            173.4  155.7 

9.5  23.4  9.5 

6.1          6.4  6.1 

6.8      +3.1      +1.5  6.9  8.3 

11.9       +.5       +.3  12.0  12.2 

2.3  5.6  2.3 

.2        +.6       +.6  5.7  .8 

18.1       +.2       +.2  20.0  18.3 

9.2  8-8  9-2 

28.1      +2.8      +2.0  31.8  30.1 
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BA 


550 
600 
700 
750 
800 
850 
900 
950 


Health. .._ - 70.8 

Income  security 1;  c 

Veterans'  benefits  and  services 21.5 

Administration  of  justice 

General  government 

General  purpose  fiscal  assistance 
Interest 


4.2 
4.6 
7.2 

.._ 72.2 

Undistributed  offsetting  receipts -24.7 


61.8 

218.3 

21.0 

4.6 

4.3 

7.5 

72.2 

-24.7 


+.8 

+4.2 
+.6 


+.5 

+2.0 
+  .4 


71.6 

249.5 

22.1 

4.2 

4.6 

7.2 

72.2 

-24.7 


62.3 

220.3 

21.4 

4.6 

4.3 

7.5 

72.2 

-24.7 


Total... 
Revenues. 


687.9 


612. 
612. 


+12.8 


+7.5 
+7.5 


700.7 


620. 
620. 
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270    Energy. 


300    Environment  and  natural  resources. 


370    Commerce  and  housing  credit. 


+^  '  +'■ '    ?°t;e^;r;».'^r;nJ^s^f:air  S^^e^^ilJle  1^::^e  ,und,ng  and  to  repuire  o,i  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 

Reserve  (SPRO).        ,,  ^      ,  .        .  ...^.h  <;pBn  ,.  a  inmral  taropt  for  cutbacl(S  3  amendments  to  increase  the 
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Z  ^rdra"?^^a^c^e7Kerp'a?lC"?,orcr  'S^^^^Z^l^^t'^^^lZ^o,'^^^^  or  contractual  con- 

+  6  +6    Th'ereXe:t':o^!d^':crea°,V'^"h  rdgefauthonty  and  outlays  by  S0.6  billion  ,n  fiscal  year  1981  to  avoid  the  need  to 

,nc'r';T::Vthe'F"ed'eVarpaym'e'nM;\he  Postal  Service  w,ll  not  guarantee  that  Saturday  mail  delivery  will  be  continued,  as  ,h. 

Service  can  malie  this  decision  without  congressional  direction.  na«ment  to  the  Postal  Service  to  en- 

Both  the  House  resolution  and  the  administration  have  also  taken  '«''''*°"'"J,'l«  "*'""' '"  '"'  ™"' 

courage  service  reductions  that  would  reduce  the  need  for  subsequent  rate  increases. 
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Education,  training, 
services. 


employment,  and  social 


+  2.8 


550    Health. 


600    Income  security. 


700    Veterans  bener*  and  lei vices. 


+.6 


'  Action  to  date. 

Mr.  DOMEOTCI.  Will  the  Senator 
J-ield  1  mdnute? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Everything  I  would 
have  said  about  the  validity  of  this 
amendment  in  terms  of  our  energy  sit- 
uation has  been  said,  but  I  would  just 
like  to  tell  the  Senate  what  I  think  )t 
is.  The  good  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire calls  it  an  antloil  company  amend- 
ment. I  would  like  everyone  to  know 
that  it  is  a  pro-big  government  amend- 
ment. That  is  what  it  is.  The  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  asking  that  we 
add  $7  5  billion  in  Federal  expenditures. 
No  one  ought  to  forget  that.  'While  we 
listen  to  his  rhetoric  about  oil  compa- 
nies, he  is  saying  that  he  wants  to  add 


+  2.0 


+.8 


+4.2 


+.  2    Would  restore  JO  2  billion  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  railroad  restoration   It  is  not  clear  whether  the  nroooui 
involves  the  nationwide  program  of  assistance  to  railroads  or  is  targeted  to  the  Northeast  (e  rConriH) 
iVt"i°s  p roram  we"  WumlT"^  ""  nationwide  program  of  rail  rehabilitation  at  focal  year  1980  levels.  No  reduction, 

The  amendment  would  represent  a  200  percent  increase  over  fiscal  year  1980  levels  for  nationwide  rail  rehabilitation  assist. 
ance.  This  sharp  increase  in  Federa  assistance  is  not  consistent  with  the  Senate  s  recent  «nion  (S  1946  to  Mn  ri'  • 
roads  become  more  self-reliant  and  less  dependent  on  Federal  assistance 

Moreover,  It  intended  lor  Conrail,  the  proposed  assistance  is  unnecessary.  Available  funding  for  Conrail  will  be  adeouate 
to  sustain  continued  operations  through  fiscal  yea-  1981  and  the  enactment  of  regulatory  reform  leg,  irtonYsiWu! 
expected  to  offset  the  need  for  additional  Federal  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  beyond  "'«"""°"  (^-  '***>  " 

Durkin  amendment  appears  to  provide  partial  fiscal  year  1981  funding  for  the  President  s  youth  initiative  While  fundini  a 
new  initiative  to  help  unemployed  youth  is  worthwhile,  at  this  lime  of  severe  budget  ristraint.  the  SBC  recommenced 
delaying  funding  of  this  program  until  fiscal  year  1982  lotomn^enoeo 

Would  restore  approiimately  jO  2  billion  for  concentration  grants  and  other  elementary  an«  secondary  education  proerams 

'„".'^Ii2H"?K-°""?'?''^V.''''''-.'^"""'''''''"  «'""  ""  "<"  """  '""'"'"^  '"""'I"  ""«!  »'eas.  where  the  money  iV 
needed  the  most.  In  addition,  it  is  a  new  program,  and  phasing  it  down  will  hurt  local  education  agencies  the  least 
Would  continue-with  inflation  increases- the  Voung  Adult  Conservation  Corps  (VACC)  and  the  Summer  youth  Emoloy- 
men  program.  The  SBC  recomrnendation  would  (1)  eliminate  YACC,  a  poorK  targeted  and  very  costly  program  forTouth 
t?."  (^>![7'""'  participation  by  14-year  olds  in  the  Summer  Youth  program  because  youths  of  thi,  age  have  not  gained 
meaningful  work  experiences  from  this  program.  •  g«inou 

The  Durkin  amendment  would  continue  the  CETA  countercyclical  public  service  employment  program  aitle  VI)  althouih 
at  a  reduced  level  The  Budget  Committee  recommendation  would  phase  out  this  program  whrch  not  an  ef^Kt.Ji 
strltSy  unemployed'''""     '*'  '  °"  ""  "'""  """"'  ^"^  •^'""vment  and  training  program,  lor  ^1 

Would  add  funds  for  discretionary  health  programs 

'"oX^eSi'o"  ior";v;°t"m7p''eni!fi;?'';:^:„';" '"'"""  "^  ^ """"'  '*""  ""• ''"  '«""•  •>"  -<>-  *" 

':es«?<^ha?r;?«^^  '"'"''  ''"°*  '«' ''""  "«'■  ^"-"""i  -  •'"'•^ 

+2.0 

housing  assistance  programs. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  outlay  savings  assumed  by  the  Budget  Committee  m  the  social  security  program  The  10  5 
f^  rL1"„L",r'1«i"  'kT"^  "^  "".'^?T'^:"';,  ;?";"*"'  '"'  '^'"  '^  ="  '  "«'""<  °'  ^"'  '«""ty  program  outlays  tor 
a|ed  ro "etired  bTnefL'rTes^™'  ^^"'  """"  ""'"  "'  '""'""^  without  cutting  benefits  for 

^°1!a!^""*''  ""'  "«""'"";«  'fP',"!*-  The  11.3  percent  cost-of-l.vinj  increase  scheduled  for  July  amounts  to  a  $15 

inl.,  J        ^  *  L'f  ?!"'!"."  "*  }^.\  ""'"'  '^°"l""  "'*"  'rt'O"-  5M0  million  in  savings  ,n  sKial  security  seems 
modest  when  compared  to  the  high  cost-of-living  increases  in  view  of  the  financial  troubles  of  the  system 


t'hrproVamVoV"l'd'rwn'costt"°' *''' "^'^'^""^^^^^ 


+.5 


+  .4 


adiustments  in  school  lunch  benfits.  This  change  •!  pari  of  a  package  of'  proposals  to  put  Federal  programs  (mcludin. 
food  stamps  and  benefits  for  Federal  civilian  and  military  retirees)  on  an  annual  indexing  basis 
Uutlays  for  subsidized  housinp  have  risen  enormously  in  recent  years.  Between  1976  and  1980,  they  rose  22  percent  per 
""'■/o'l^'^"""'!;'""  'ecommendalion  is  already  very  geneorus  (an  additional  127.3  billion  in  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981),  outlays  *ould  rise  at  an  annual  rate  of  16  perceni  per  year  between  1981  and  1985.  An  additional  increase 
as  provided  by  the  amendment  is  net  justified,  a  cho.ce  must  be  made  between  what  we  would  like  and  what  we  car 
afford.  Problems  of  excessive  section  8  housing  costs,  uncovered  in  a  GAO  study,  must  be  resolved  before  higher  funding 
can  De  justiiied,  •  ■ 

The  Budget  Committees  recommendations  for  veterans'  programs  are  generous.  They  allow  a  27  percent  ro*th  ia  fund- 
ing  since  ly/b,  and  provide.' 

(1)  A  13.9  percent  cost-of-livinj  increase  in  pension  benefits  to  needy  aged  veterans 

(2)  A  10  percent  cost-of-living  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits. 

(3)  An  11.8  percent  cost-of  living  increase  in  compensation  benefits  to  disabled  veterans   CBO  estimates  that  this 

increase  will  keep  veterans'  compensation  benefits  constant  in  real  terms 

(4)  Other  liberalizations  in  veterans'  training  and  rehabilitation  benefits, 

(5)  Funding  for  new  VA  health  care  facility  construction  projects 

The  legislative  savings  in  veterans  programs  assumed  m  the  Budget  Committee's  recommendation  are  not  harmful  for 
example,  the  committee  assumes  that  3d-party  insurors  will  be  required  to  reimburse  ttie  VA  lor  medical  care  provided 
to  insured  veterans  in  VA  hospitals.  This  change  only  requires  insurance  companies  to  provide  the  coverage  they  have 
contracted  to  provide;  it  does  not  reduce  the  total  funding  available  tor  veterans'  health  rare  programs 

The  reductions  in  veterans  flight  training  and  correspondence  benefits  assumed  in  the  Committee  recommendation  art 
consistent  with  S.  870.  the  GI  bill  amendments  by  the  Senate  in  January. 

II  inflation  is  to  be  brought  under  control,  prudent  reductions  in  all  Federal  programs  are  necesury- including  veterans 
programs. 


$7.5  billion  more  to  the  outlays  under 
this  budget.  While  we  have  been  talking 
here  on  the  floor  about  tax  cuts  in  the 
future,  about  trjring  to  keep  our  ever- 
growing expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government  down,  he  comes  before  us 
under  the  guise  of  taxing  oil  companies, 
and  that  tax  is  never  going  to  occur. 
The  depletion  allowance,  which  is  now 
only  for  independents,  is  not  going  to 
hurt.  So  while  he  might  call  it  anti-oil, 
I  want  everyone  to  know  this  Senator  is 
calling  it  pro-big  government.  He  wants 
$7.5  billion  more  in  Government  in  pro- 
grams across  the  board  that  have  been 
looked  at  and  relooked  at  in  an  effort 
to  trim  Federal  expenditures. 

You  see  what  will  happen.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  these  tax  measures  do  not  oc- 


cur, if  we  do  not  add  these  taxes.  Inci- 
dentally, there  ir  no  way  this  Senate 
and  this  resolution  can  mandate  that 
these  be  the  sources.  He  is  asking  two 
things:  That  we  increase  the  level  of 
taxation,  which  is  already  the  highest 
in  history.  He  wants  to  make  it  higher, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  wants  to  make 
sure  that  instead  of  spending  less  we 
spend  more  on  the  programs  in  this 
Government  that  we  are  trj'ing  desper- 
ately to  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  opponents  of  this  amendment  has 
expired.  There  remains  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  4  minutes  59  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  devastating  impact 
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today's  energy- fueled  inflation  is  having 
on  our  economy  and  on  the  lives  of 
hardworking  Americans.  I  am  as  com- 
mitted as  any  Senator  to  balancing  the 
budget  in  an  effort  to  get  Government 
spending  under  control.  However,  we 
must  remember  that  the  victims  of  in- 
flation are  not  the  cause  of  inflation.  To 
attack  inflation,  it  is  only  commonsense 
to  focus  our  attention  on  one  of  the 
primary  causes  of  inflation — energy 
costs.  While  the  rest  of  the  economy  is 
limping  slowly,  the  major  multinational 
oil  companies  are  sailing  merrily  along, 
laughing  all  the  way  to  the  bank. 

My  propxKal  will  put  an  end  to  that 
by  having  the  major  oil  companies  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  I  want  to  get 
the  major  multinational  oil  companies 
off  welfare. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  had  more  time.  I 
would  ask  for  5  minutes  so  we  could  all 
say  a  prayer  for  the  oil  companies,  they 
are  in  such  dire  straits. 

Some  people  think  the  windfall  profit 
tax  was  too  tough  on  the  major  oil 
companies.  I  wsuit  to  point  out  that  the 
windfall  profit  tax  does  not  hit  on  in- 
dependents, as  the  Senator  from  Texas 
alluded  to.  it  is  instead  a  low-cost  loan 
for  the  American  people. 

And  I  want  to  point  to  those  who 
say  the  major  oil  companies  need  this 
money  to  drill.  That  Exxon  recently 
drilled  and  drilled,  until  it  found 
Reliance  Electric.  Mobil  drilled  and 
drilled  until  it  found  Montgomery  Ward. 
I  would  like  to  ask  how  much  oil  Mobil 
found  in  the  aisles  of  Montgomery  Ward 
and  how  much  it  has  helped  the  national 
energy  problem. 

People  across  the  coimtry  just  filed 
their  income  tax.  How  many  of  them  are 
in  the  6-  to  9-percent  tax  bracket?  The 
major  multinational  oil  companies  are 
in  the  6-  to  9-percent  Federal  income 
tax  bracket.  How  many  people  who  still 
have  a  job  under  the  White  House's  20- 
percent  interest  rates,  and  10 -percent 
employment  are  in  the  6-  to  9-percent 
tax  bracket? 

In  addition,  by  virtue  of  the  Presi- 
dent's ill-advised  decision  to  decontrol 
the  price  of  domestic  crude  oil.  the  major 
oil  company  profits  will  increase  by  $1 
trillion,  at  least  $1  trillion.  The  windfall 
profit  tax  bashfully  takes  back  $227 
million.  The  major  multinational  oil 
companies  are  still  laughing  all  the  way 
to  the  bank. 

As  the  Senator  who  spoke  earlier  said, 
there  we  no  gas  lines  now.  Of  course 
not.  the  lines  are  at  the  bank  because 
consumers  cannot  pay  for  home  heat- 
ing oil  and  they  cannot  pay  for  gasoline. 
Supplies  have  increased  only  because 
the  price  has  increased  prohibitively. 

The  cavalier  practices  of  the  major 
oil  companies  continue.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  hardly  an  organ  of  the  new 
left,  recently  reported  that  the  oil  com- 
panies are  embarrassed  with  their 
riches.  They  cannot  drill,  they  cannot 
poke  any  more  holes  in  the  ground  and 
they  cannot  find  anything  more  to  in- 
vest in.  They  are  swimming  in  their 
cash,  swimming  in  our  cash,  swimming 
in  our  taxes. 


I  think  it  is  time  to  reform  the  Fed- 
eral income  tax  laws  and  I  think  it  is 
time  we  started  here  to  close  those  loop- 
holes. Then  there  would  be  money, 
money  for  essential  programs. 

We  are  not  talking  about  pro-big 
government.  But.  we  cannot  tell  senior 
citizens  to  plant  a  victory  garden.  And 
we  cannot  walk  around  school  cafe- 
terias and  snatch  hot  lunches  from  kids. 
And  do  we  not  still  have  an  obligation 
to  our  veterans?  It  was  the  policy  of 
this  country  to  induct  them,  and  it 
should  be  the  privilege  of  the  country 
to  help  them.  The  GI  bill  today  is  far 
less  than  what  it  was  when  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  got  out  of  the  mili- 
tary. It  simply  needs  to  be  improved. 
We  have  emergency  health  services. 
My  amendment  takes  the  major  multi- 
national companies  off  welfare  and  puts 
some  of  the  money  back  in  to  necessary 
domestic  programs. 

Our  infiation  and  recession  problems 
are  increasing  daUy.  The  same  geniuses 
who  got  us  into  this  mess  now  say  that 
the  recession  is  going  to  be  worse  than 
they  planned.  We  are  not  talking  about 
statistics;  we  are  talking  about  my 
neighbors.  We  are  talking  about  sons 
and  daughters  who  go  to  school  with 
my  children,  about  their  parents  being 
out  of  work. 

We  cannot  forget  that  each  increase 
of  1  percent  in  the  unemployment  rate 
increases  the  budget  deficit  by  as  much 
as  $22  billion.  We  talk  about  the  slack 
in  the  economy  as  though  it  is  just  a 
figure.  It  is  not.  We  are  talking  about 
real  people  who  are  facing  real  economic 
trouble.  The  time  for  tough  action  is 
now.  .   . 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  jom 
with  me  today  in  standing  up  to  the 
major  multinational  oil  companies  who 
have  called  the  shots  for  too  long.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  American  public,  the 
elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  low  to 
moderate  income  families  receive  tlieir 
full  representation  here  in  Washington. 
My  amendment  to  eliminate  the  oil  com- 
panies' preferential  tax  treatment  is  an 
essential  step  in  that  direction.  I  ask 
also  that  fair  newspaper  accounts  docu- 
menting high  oil  company  profits  and 
high  oil  and  gas  reserves  be  printed  in 
the  Record  in  their  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times) 
On.  INDUSTST  Leads  in  79  ExECtmvE  Raises 
(By  Anthony  J.  Parlsl) 
It  was  a  good  year  for  the  oil  business 
laet  year— In  the  paycheck  as  well  as  at  the 
pump.  Raises  for  the  top  executives  of  Big 
Oil  are  running  well  ahead  of  those  being 
reported  for  their  counterparts  In  other 
industries. 

While  oil  prices  soared  and  company  prof- 
its exploded,  the  chief  executive  officers  at 
the  nation's  five  largest  oil  companies- 
Exxon.  Mobil.  Texaco.  Standard  of  California 
and  Oulf,  in  that  order— got  Increases  aver- 
aging about  16  percent  last  year,  which 
brought  their  pay  and  bonuees.  on  average, 
to  almost  $740,000.  The  Increases  were  in 
good  part  from  bonuses  tied  to  company 
profit  gams,  which  ranged  from  106.4  per- 
cent at  Texaco  to  65.6  percent  at  Exxon. 


The  oil  executives  seemed  to  have  fared 
notably  better  than  their  counterparts  else- 
where In  the  corporate  world,  at  I  B.M.,  G.E  . 
du  Pont,  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Eastman 
Kodak^a  sampling  of  very  large  companies 
in  other  fields — the  chief  executives  averaged 
only  7.8  percent  more  in  1979  than  they  did 
In  1978. 

The  executives  In  oil  also  did  appreciably 
better  than  the  Industry's  rank  and  file.  On 
average,  members  of  the  Oil.  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  union,  which  represents 
most  of  the  organized  workers  employed  by 
the  nation's  oil  refineries,  received  an  83 
percent  Increase  last  year.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  officers  and  directors  of  the  Big  Five  oil 
companies,  some  220  persons  in  all,  got  12.6 
percent  more  In   1979  than  in   1978. 

The  data  on  executive  pay  generally  come 
from  the  companies'  proxy  statements,  re- 
cently mailed  to  shareholders  in  advance  of 
this  years  annual  meetings.  The  proxy  mat- 
ter, which  covers  the  election  of  directors 
and  other  business  to  be  decided  at  the 
annual  meeting,  is  required  to  include  de- 
tailed compensation  data  for  the  company's 
highest-paid   executives. 

Rawleigh  Warner  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Mobil  Corporation,  led  the  field  last  year 
with  $1,187,055  in  salary  and  bonuses.  By 
contrast,  the  lowest-paid  chief  executive 
among  the  five  largest  oil  companies  was 
Jerry  McAfee,  chairman  of  the  Gulf  Oil  Com- 
pany, whose  salary  and  bonus  came  to  $403,- 
333,  or  substantially  less  than  half  of  what 
Mr.  Warner  was  paid. 

In  percentage  terms,  the  increases  ranged 
from  8.1  percent  for  Clifton  C  Garvin  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Exxon  Corporation,  the 
world's  largest  Industrial  company,  to  a 
healthy  27  percent  increase  for  Mr  Warner 
of  Mobil,  second  to  Exxon  in  the  oil  industry. 

INCENTIVE  BONUSES 

According  to  a  Mobil  spokesman.  Mr.  War- 
ner's pace-setting  Increase  stemmed  primar- 
ily from  Incentive  bonuses  that  were  pegged 
to  Mobil's  earnings,  which  the  spokesman 
described  as  "exceptional"  in  1979.  But  a 
year-to-year  comparison  is  misleading,  he 
contended,  because  the  bonus  plan  was  not 
completely  in  effect  during  1978  He  added 
that  Mr.  Warner's  salary  rose  only  6  2  per- 
cent, to  $453,250. 

The  proxy  material  also  discloses  that  the 
oil  companies,  like  most  other  big  corpora- 
tions, provide  their  executives  with  a  consid- 
erable indirect  remuneration.  In  addition  to 
the  fringe  benefits  familiar  to  most  em- 
ployees, oil  executives  enjoyed  such  perqui- 
sites as  stock  options,  property  payments  and 
free  financial  counseling.  At  Standard  of 
California,  for  example,  Harold  J.  Hayes,  for 
example,  its  chairman  and  chief  executive, 
got  $1,640  in  financial  counseling  and  help 
with  his  tax  return  last  year  at  Social's 
expense. 

The  indirect  pay  also  Included  the  sums 
that  the  executive  reapted  last  year  by  exer- 
cising stock  options  awarded  In  previous 
years — Mr.  Warner  of  Mobil  led  the  pack  here, 
too,  realizing  a  cool  $2.4  million  by  exercising 
stock  appreciation  rights — as  well  as  "con- 
tingent" payments  being  deferred  until  some 
future  date.  These  are  contingent  on  a  variety 
of  factors,  primarily  fluctuations  in  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  companies'  shares. 

COMPARISONS  ELUSIVE 

These  Indirect  forms  of  pay  usually  do  not 
represent  payments  for  services  rendered 
during  1979.  so  It  Is  all  but  Impossible  to 
make  valid  year-to-year  comparisons  for 
this  category  of  executive  pay.  Moreover, 
companies  tend  to  report  their  Indirect  re- 
muneration differently,  making  company-to- 
company  comparisons  tricky  In  any  case. 
Nonetheless,  the  Individual  proxy  statements 
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do  provide  some  idea  of  what  such  extras  can 
mean  to  a  top  oil  executive. 

Mr.  Garvin  of  Exxon  received  $585,000  in 
salary,  up  8.8  percent  from  1978,  along  with 
cash  and  stock  bonuses  worth  $245,000,  versus 
$230,000  in  1978.  On  top  of  this,  he  got  $147,- 
993  In  such  additional,  "noncontlngent"  re- 
muneration as  employee  profit  sharing  and 
various  stock  rights.  What  is  more,  Exxon 
estimated  that,  as  of  last  Dec.  31,  Mr.  Garvin 
had  $842,866  in  contingent  remuneration 
coming  to  him.  mainly  reflecting  his  accumu- 
lated paper  profits  In  stock  options  awarded 
In  past  years. 

Mobil's  proxy  matter  also  showed  that  Wil- 
liam P.  Tavoulareas,  the  president  of  the 
company,  received  $1,005,482  in  salary  and 
bonuses,  as  well  as  other  noncontlngent  re- 
muneration of  $967,666.  Mr.  Tavoulareas— the 
No.  2  man  at  Mobil,  which  is  the  nation's 
second-largest  oil  company  after  Exxon— 
thus  made  more  than  any  of  the  other  four 
oil  companies'  chief  executives. 

At  Gulf,  both  Its  president,  James  E.  Lee, 
and  one  of  its  executive  vice  president's,  Ed- 
ward B.  Walker  3d.  earned  more  in  salaries. 
fees  and  bonuses  than  Mr  McAfee,  the  com- 
pany's chairman.  Mr.  Lee  made  $527,083,  or 
nearly  $125,000  more  than  Mr.  McAfee;  Mr. 
Walker  made  $425,000,  or  almost  $22,000 
more.  But  Mr.  McAfee's  $164,169  In  other 
compensation,  presumably  from  his  exercise 
of  various  stock  rights,  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  two.  making  his  total  Khe  largest. 

Collectively  the  top  people  at  "t^i^aco  Inc 
had  a  larger  increase  than  their  counterparts 
at  the  other  four  largest  oil  companies.  Mau- 
rice F.  Granville,  Texaco's  chairman,  earned 
$757,400  in  salary  and  bonuses,  up  14.9  per- 
cent from  1978,  but  as  a  group,  the  51  direc- 
tors and  officers  of  Texaco  earned  21  5  percent 
more  than  they  did  In  1978. 

The  top  people  at  the  top  five  companies 
were  not  the  Industry's  highest-paid  execu- 
tives, however.  The  Union  Oil  Company  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  which  ranked  12th 
among  the  traditional  oil  companies  and  35th 
among  all  industrial  corporations  In  1978. 
paid  Its  chairman,  Fred  L.  Hartley,  a  total  of 
$560,667  in  .salaries,  fees  and  cash  awards  last 
year,  or  14.5  percent  more  than  in  1978.  His 
total  cash  and  cash-equivalent  forms  of  re- 
muneration came  to  $843,054  last  year.  Mr. 
Hartley  is  currently  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  the  oil  Industry's 
main  trade  group. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

"Big  Oil"  Finds  Outlets  Limited  as  It 

Attempts  To  Invest  Its  Earnings 

(By  Paul  Blusteln) 

Two  months  ago  Jack  Neafsev.  senior  vice 
president  of  Sun  Co.,  the  nation's  10th  larg- 
est oil  company,  was  voicing  an  extraordinary 
problem:  With  1979  profits  up  by  69',  the 
company  was  practically  in  the  position  of 
having  too  much  money  to  invest  at  once. 
The  only  constraint  the  company  was  facing, 
he  said,  was  "the  question  of  how  many- 
opportunities  we  can  take  on  at  one  time" 

Two  days  ago,  Sun  found  a  place  for  some 
cf  Its  expansive  profits— It  offered  $2  3  bil- 
lion for  the  bulk  of  the  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
properties  of  Seagram  Co.  The  proposed  ac- 
ruisltlon's  price  tag  was  second  only  to  Shell 
Oil  Co  s  $3  65  billion  takeover  of"  Belrldee 
on  Co.  last  year. 

For  many  large  US  oil  concerns  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  brought  their  way  by 
last  year's  record  profits  Is  both  an  odd  "and 
a  vexing  problem.  Even  though  their  capital 
budgets  are  at  record  levels  and  far  exceed 
f^elr  profits,  these  companies  say  they  have 
more  financial  resources  than  thev  caii  nrof- 
Itably  spend 

Exxon  Corp  .  the  world's  largest  oil  ccn- 
cern.  has  a  $7  5  billion  spending  program  for 
this  year,  a  25-;  Increase  from  last  veir's 
Initial  appropriation.  But  Exxon  would  like 
to  spend  even  more,  says  Roger  Headrick 


the  deputy  controller.  "Were  not  financially 
constrained  from  doing  so,"  he  says.  "We're 
what  you  might  call  opportunity-limited  " 
"don't  worry  about  money" 
At  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Mobil 
Corp  .  Phillips  Petroleum  Co  and  Getty  Oil 
Co  ,  capital  spending  is  proceeding  as  though 
money  were  no  object— which  It  isn't  "I've 
told  our  operating  people  that  If  they've  got 
a  sound  oil  and  gas  project  they  can  handle, 
don't  worry  about  the  money — I'll  find  a  way 
to  get  It."  says  Howard  Bell.  California 
Standard's  vice  president  of  finance. 

Mr.  Bell's  main  problem  is  making  sure 
his  managers  don't  misinterpret  his  encour- 
agement as  a  license  to  squander.  He  fears 
that  his  people  will  start  pushing  favorite 
projects  that  have  failed  financial  reviews  In 
the  past. 

To  many  critics  of  the  oil  Industry,  the 
cash-rich  oil  firms  seem  to  be  investing  too 
much  of  their  capital  conservatively  in  exist- 
ing oil  and  gas  properties  rather  than  taking 
more  risks  on  exploration  or  even  on  alter- 
native fuels.  "They  (the  oil  companies)  figure 
it  costs  less  to  buy  a  barrel  of  oil  that's 
already  been  located  than  to  find  new  oil  In 
the  U.S.."  says  a  Wall  Street  analyst. 

One  congressional  critic  complains  that 
"wit^  ail  the  oil  and  other  energy  supplies 
the  US  needs.  I  question  whether  the  com- 
panies are  really  doing  all  they  can  to  solve 
the  problem."  He  notes  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies "are  cautious  "  about  going  Into  debt 
and  have  been  spending  '"plenty  on  buying 
existing  reserves.""  Why,  he  asks,  do  the  oil 
companies  ""insist  on  decontrol  of  oil  prices 
and  object  to  the  "windfall  profits"  tax  if 
they've  got  so  much  money  already?"" 
profits  come  first 
The  companies'  response  Is  that  while 
their  pockets  may  be  deep,  they  aren't  so 
(ie-'p  that  they  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  basic 
principles  of  looking  for  the  most  profitable 
rate  of  return.  "It  Isn't  that  we've  got  so 
much  profit  that  we  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  It,  "  says  Exxon's  Mr   Headrick. 

It's  not  only  profit  considerations  that  are 
preventing  the  oil  Industry  from  spreading 
more  of  its  cash  around  Major  acquisitions 
outside  the  oil  business,  companies  say, 
would  almost  certainly  face  government  op- 
position and  building  badly  needed  new  re- 
fineries would  come  up  against  widespread 
environmental  resistance.  The  companies 
also  tick  off  the  obstacles  that  are  prevent- 
ing greatly  expanded  exploration  and  drilling 
programs:  tough  environmental  regulations, 
shortages  of  skilled  manpower  and  drilling 
equipment,  and,  overseas,  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  much  of  ""big  oil's"  assets. 

Oilmen  reject  the  notion  that  their  budg- 
ets aren't  bold  enough. 

The  Industry  has  allocated  $50.5  billion  for 
capital  projects  in  the  U.S.  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  up  from  the 
1^33  5  billion  initially  forecast  for  last  vear 
and  the  $40  1  billion  actually  spent.  Foreign 
s->?nding,  according  to  the  trade  publication, 
will  rise  this  year  to  $10.5  billion  from  $7.9 
blli'on  in  1979, 

A  large  portion  of  the  Increase  in  this 
year's  spending  will  simply  reflect  infiation. 
The  cost  of  drilling,  in  particular,  has  soared 
in  recent  years:  According  to  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute,  the  cost  of  drilling  rose 
by  21  percent  in  1978  from  1977. 

S18  2    BILLION    FOR    EXPLORATION 

As  for  the  argument  that  too  much  of  the 
industry's  capital  spending  Is  going  for  In- 
vestments in  existing  oil  properties,  oil  ex- 
ecutives assert  that  exploration  is  the  single 
biggest  Item  in  most  major  companies' 
budgets.  US  exploration  spending  this  year 
should  total  $182  billion,  the  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal  estimates,  with  crude-oil  production 
adding  another  $119  billion.  Exploration  and 
production  combined  will  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  spending,  the  trade  publication 
says. 


Exxon,  for  example.  Is  planning  to  spend 
over  80';  of  lu  capital  budget  this  year  on 
petroleum.  About  three-fourths  of  that,  or 
$4.6  bUllon,  will  be  aimed  at  crude-oU  ex- 
ploration and  production  The  exploration 
budget  Includes  Exxon's  InvestmenU  in  well 
over  200  "wildcat  "  wells — that  Is,  wells  drilled 
In  geological  structures  where  oU  and  gas 
haven"t  previously  been  found — about  the 
same  as  last  year. 

With  so  much  cash  already  avaUable  for 
exploration  and  production,  why,  critics  ask. 
does  the  Industry  need  the  considerable  ad- 
ditional profits  that  will  flow  from  the  price 
decontrol  of  domestic  oil?  The  industry 
argues  that  exploration  programs  will  be 
greatly  expanded  only  If  the  oU  companies 
are  guaranteed  a  high  rate  of  return  on  new 
oil  production. 

Without  the  additional  profits  from  price 
decontrol,  the  oil  companies  say  they  have 
dug  Into  their  coffers  as  far  as  they  can 
""Last  year  we  put  more  into  the  ground  than 
we  had  cash  flow,"  says  LeRoy  Culbertson. 
Phillips's  senior  vice  president  for  planning 
and  budgeting  Phillips  could  borrow  more 
to  Increase  its  exploration  and  production 
budget,  but  "with  int«rest  rates  the  way 
they  are.  we"re  not  too  enthusiastic  about 
that."  he  says. 

Even  Exxon,  with  shareholder  equity  of 
$22.5  billion,  had  a  relatively  modest  long- 
term  debt  of  $4.3  bUllon  at  the  end  of  1979 
and  doesn't  show  any  interest  in  going  much 
beyond  that  level.  Last  year,  the  company's 
new  debt  (less  repayments)  added  only  $660 
million  to  cash  flow,  bringing  the  total  to 
about  $8  4  billion  TTius.  Exxon  could  greatly 
increase  its  capital  spending  If  It  could  And 
enough  worthwhile  projects. 

Some  companies  assert  that  their  finances 
already  are  stretched  to  capacity.  "We  have 
more  projects  than  we  have  money  to  drill,"" 
says  a  spokesman  for  Standard  OU  Co  (Indi- 
ana) ,  a  company  that  in  recent  years  has 
aggressively  bought  large  quantities  of  unex- 
plored acreage  Officials  of  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  Cities  Service  Co.,  Marathon  OU  Co.  and 
Conoco  Inc.  also  say  they  are  restricted  by 
their  financial  situations 

But  for  those  companies  searching  for  In- 
vestments, the  acquisitions  of  other  oil  con- 
cerns, of  oil  and  gas  reserves  and  of  unex- 
plored acreage  are  clearly  the  most  attrac- 
tive. Investing  in  business  unrelated  to  oil  Is 
generally  regarded  as  inviting  opposition  by 
Washington — at  least.  If  the  acquisitions  are 
on  the  scale  of  a  Phillip  Morris  or  a  Boeing 
(the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  recently 
reported  out  a  bill,  endorsed  by  the  adminis- 
tration, that  would  prohibit  major  oil  com- 
panies from  making  large  acquisitions  un- 
less they  demonstrably  Increase  competition 
or  enhance  energy  production)  Analysts 
point  out  that  an  acquisition  would  have  to 
be  of  that  nature  to  make  an  appreciable 
difference  to  the  biggest  oil  comoanles" 
profits.  Acquisitions  on  the  scale  of  Exxon "s 
$1.17  billion  takeover  of  Reliance  Electric 
last  year,  they  say,  add  no  more  than  a  few 
pennies  to  earnings  per  share 

As  for  investing  in  alternative  energy  proj- 
ects, there  is  some  doubt  that  Washington 
win  make  these  ventures  attractive  enough 
to  lure  oil-Industry  money  ""When  these  guys 
start  putting  money  In  synthetic  fuels  and 
synthetic  gas  and  tar  sands  and  so  on.  It 
win  require  enormous  amounts  of  capital." 
says  Constantine  Fllakos.  an  analyst  at 
Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  &  Smith 

Conventional  Investment  possibilities  often 
can  be  ruled  out  by  government  policies  that 
can  cause  costly  delays,  oilmen  say  ""There 
are  plenty  of  opportunities,  but  trying  to 
find  one  that  you  can  put  along  in  an  ex- 
peditious way  is  tough."'  says  Glen  Brown. 
senior  vice  president  of  Standard  OU  Co. 
(Ohio)  He  adds.  "Everyone  was  all  set  to 
drill  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  (off  the  north  coast 
of  Alaska  I  a  while  back,  but  now  there's 
some  environmental  injunction  against  it." 
It's   particularly  difficult   to   obtain   drilling 
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permits  In  California.  Industry  eiecutlves 
say,  because  of  tough  state  environmental 
regulations. 

Such  logjams  recently  caused  Shell  Can- 
ada Ltd.  to  lower  Its  1980  capital-spending 
budget  by  about  23  percent.  The  company, 
a  unit  of  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group,  cited 
delays  In  certain  projects,  notably  a  pro- 
posed 96  billion  synthetic  oil -processing 
plant  that  Is  stUl  awaiting  the  Canadian 
government's  approval. 

Another  roadblock  is  the  scarcity  of 
trained  technicians  and  of  drilling  equip- 
ment. Says  Getty's  central  division  produc- 
tion manager.  James  Starralc:  "We've  had 
wells  held  up  six.  eight  or  even  nine  months 
waiting  for  drilling  rigs."  Competition  for 
manpower  is  fierce,  with  Independent  oil 
concerns  offering  fat  salaries  to  lure  trained 
employes  from  the  major  companies  "We 
like  to  have  100  engineers  In  our  division. 
and  we've  been  hiring  15  to  18  a  year  out  of 
college,"  Mr.  Starrak  says.  But  the  com- 
pany Is  still  between  five  and  13  short. 

Plowing  back  profits  can  be  particularly 
difficult  abroad  Overseas  operations  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  many  oil  companies'  earn- 
ings gains  last  year,  mainly  because  of  the 
absence  of  foreign  price  controls  But  in 
many  oil  exporting  countries,  "big  oil's"  as- 
sets have  been  nationalized.  Thus,  says  Rob- 
ert Wycoff.  Atlantic  Rlchfleld's  senior  vice 
president  for  planning  and  finance,  'they 
don't  have  the  opportunities  to  invest  inter- 
nationally they  used  to  have  because  they 
no  longer  own  many  of  the  producing  prop- 
erties overseas." 

William  Randol.  an  analyst  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  cites  the  example  of  Iran.  Under 
the  shah,  the  consortium  of  companies  that 
operated  Iran's  oilfields  used  sophisticated 
drilling  techniques,  such  as  water-flooding 
and  gas  injection,  to  exploit  oil  deposits. 
These  projects  were  halted  after  the  fields 
were  expropriated.  "Not  only  is  this  some- 
thing that  the  companies  won't  have  to 
spend  money  on  anymore.  It  also  has  unfa- 
vorable implications  for  the  world  supply 
situation  because  the  Iranians  won't  do  what 
the  companies  were  doing."  Mr.  Randol 
says. 

The  end  result  of  heightened  nationalism 
abroad?  More  money  is  being  spent  domes- 
tically. Nicholas  Gal.  financial-analysis  man- 
ager of  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute says:  "Since  1974-76.  there  has  been  a 
decisive  trend  toward  directing  an  increas- 
ing percentage  of  capital  and  exploration  ex- 
penditures toward  the  US." 

California  Standard,  for  example,  which 
still  gets  most  of  Its  crude  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  will  spend  nearly  two-thirds  of  Its 
$2.6  billion  1980  budget  In  the  US  Most  of 
the  domestic  spending — about  $1.1  billion — 
Is  aimed  at  finding  and  producing  crude  oil. 
Prolects  include  two  exploratory  wells  In 
Alaska  costing  about  $25  million  apiece,  two 
dozen  gas  wells  in  Louisiana  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  costing  between  $4  million  and  $7 
million  each,  and  a  $42  million  steam-flood- 
ing protect  to  increase  heavy-oil  production 
In  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley 

Spending  money  at  home  has  public-rela- 
tions value,  of  course  At  one  big  oil  com- 
pany, there  Is  the  rumor  that  a  "political" 
I>ercentacre  was  tacked  onto  the  bids  that  the 
firm  submitted  for  a  big  offshore  lease  sale 
a  few  years  back.  After  the  tracts  had  been 
appraised,  a  company  course  says,  "word 
was  going  around  that  the  suggested  bids 
were  sent  up  to  the  chairman's  office  and 
he  grossed  them  up  because  he  wanted  our 
spending  figures  to  look  bigger." 

(Prom  the  National  Journal.  Apr    26.   1980) 
Thz  $100  Billion  Mistakz — Is  thi  "Wnn)- 

FALL"    ReVXNTJI    ESTIMATT    TOO    HIGH? 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 
Philip    K     Verleger    Jr.,    who    served    the 
Carter  Administration  for  two  years  as  chief 


energy  economist  In  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, Is  worried.  He  thinks  Congress  and 
the  Administration  may  have  made  a  tiny 
error  In  estimating  the  revenues  from  the 
"windfall  profits"  tax  on  domestic  oil.  Its 
Just  a  little  error  of,  say,  $100  billion  over 
the  next  decade.  And  Verleger  frets  that 
before  Congress  realizes  the  magnitude  of 
the  miscalculation,  it  may  use  revenues  it 
doesn't  have  either  by  increasing  spending 
or  reducing  other  taxes. 
Come  again? 

If  you've  followed  the  windfall  tax  de- 
bate, you  know  that  the  conventional  wis- 
dom Is  that  the  official  revenue  estimate  of 
$227  billion  over  the  next  decade  is.  if  any- 
thing, low.  That  estimate  assumed  a  world 
oil  price  of  $30  a  barrel  at  the  end  of  1979. 
when.  In  fact,  the  actual  price  was  nearer 
$35.  So,  it  was  reasoned.  U.S.  oil  would  be 
sold  at  higher  prices  and  more  tax  revenues 
would  be  collected. 

Maybe  so.  But  Verleger.  now  an  economist 
at  Yale  University,  found  other  details  in 
the  projections  that  could  have  huge  off- 
setting effects.  And  the  mere  possibility 
that  he  is  right — a  possibility  conceded  by 
officials  familiar  with  the  estimates — means 
that  the  windfall  tax  could  become  the 
center  of  a  series  of  economic  and  political 
battles  In  the  1980s. 

One  provision  of  the  law,  for  example, 
allows  the  deduction  of  state  "severance" 
taxes  on  oil  before  payment  of  the  federal 
tax.  If  states  raise  those  taxes,  anticipated 
federal  revenues  could  decline  significantly. 
Another  provision  offers  a  powerful  tax 
Inducement  to  start  so-called  tertiary  proj- 
ects— Involving  sophisticated,  expensive  re- 
covery techniques  such  as  the  injection  of 
steam — on  existing  oil  fields.  But.  if  oil  com- 
panies start  such  projects  In  large  numbers, 
much  of  the  oil  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment now  expects  to  tax  at  a  70  per  cent  rate 
could  end  up  being  taxed  at  only  30  per 
cent. 

Taken  together,  both  these  developments 
could  bite  heavily  Into  the  revenues  of  the 
windfall  tax.  And  If,  as  Verleger  believes, 
the  estimates  of  over-all  U.S.  oil  production 
that  were  used  In  the  projections  are  too 
high,  then  the  resulting  shortfall  could 
prove  enormously  contentious. 

Federal  spending  Is  expected  to  be 
squeezed  In  the  early  1980s,  and  northeast- 
ern and  midwestern  states  aren't  likely  to 
take  kindly  to  Increases  In  state  severance 
taxes  that  erode  the  windfall  tax.  Indeed. 
Frostbelt  states  are  already  critical  of  the 
huge  revenue  Increases  accruing  to  oil  states, 
arguing  that  It  gives  the  oil  states  an  un- 
fair economic  advantage  that  ought  to  be 
offset  by  other  federal  policies. 

As  for  the  promotion  of  tertiary  recovery 
projects,  It  has  all  the  makings  of  a  classic 
tax  "reform"  Issue,  with  critics  seeing  it 
as  a  gaping  "loophole"  and  the  Industry 
viewing  it  as  a  needed  "Incentive."  For  years, 
oil  companies  have  argued  that  federal  price 
controls  have  discouraged  such  enhanced 
recovery  projects  that  could  result  In  bil- 
lions of  barrels  of  extra  oil  production.  Ac- 
cording to  a  survey  by  the  Oil  i  Gas 
Journal,  only  about  4.5  per  cent  of  cur- 
rent U.S.  oil  production  results  from  such 
projects,  but.  admittedly,  the  windfall  proj- 
ects tax  was  fashioned  to  give  lower  tax 
treatment  not  only  to  oil  produced  by  such 
projects  but  also  to  a  lot  of  oil  that  would 
have  been  produced  anyway. 

"People  I  in  the  industry]  know  about  It." 
said  Arthur  L  Smith,  a  securities  analyst 
for  Oppenhelmer  &  Co  ,  who  specializes  In 
oil  Industry  stocks.  "There's  going  to  be  an 
awful  lot  more  work  in  this  area." 

At  a  minimum,  all  this  adds  up  to  a  lot 
more  uncertainty  In  planning  future  federal 
tax  and  spending  policies.  But  many  of  these 
possible  problems  were  lost  in  the  general 
weariness  that  accompanied  the  end  of  the 
year-long  debate  and  In  the  widespread  as- 


sumption that  the  tax  would  produce  more — 
not  less — than  the  official  estimates. 

That's  clearly  possible,  because  world  oil 
prices  may  well  run  ahead  of  the  estimates 
and  raise  the  windfall  tax  revenues  In  the 
process  But  Verleger's  worries  aren't  far- 
fetched. During  the  congressional  debate, 
James  W.  Wetzler,  chief  economist  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation,  which  made 
the  revenue  estimates,  was  quoted  as  saying 
the  projection  could  be  off  $100  billion  In 
either  direction.  His  comment  was  widely 
Interpreted  as  meaning  the  estimate  was 
low,  but  Wetzler  confirms  that  he  meant  pre- 
cisely what  he  said. 

Like  Verleger.  the  Joint  committee  staff 
thinks  the  estimates  of  oil  production — 
which  It  got  from  Treasury,  which  In  turn 
got  them  from  the  Energy  Department — 
could  be  high  In  1990.  the  projections  put 
domestic  oil  production  at  10.7  million  bar- 
rels dally,  against  actual  production  of  85 
million  barrels  last  year.  Looking  at  several 
private  forecasts.  Verleger  thinks  a  more  real- 
istic estimate  would  be  level  production,  at 
best;  the  Exxon  Corp's  most  recent  fore- 
cast for  1990  Is  less  than  70  million  a  day 

INCENXrVES 

Of  all  the  uncertainties,  perhaps  the  most 
Intriguing — and  the  mcst  overlooked — in- 
volves tertiary  production,  because  It  goes  to 
the  heart  of  the  basic  Issue  that  dominated 
the  windfall  tax  debate:  what  the  potential 
for  oil  production  is  in  the  United  States 
To  a  large  extent,  the  debate  pitted  those 
who  argued  that  significantly  higher  prices 
would  result  in  greater  production  against 
those  who  contended  that  the  depleted 
nature  of  the  US.  petroleum  base  means 
that  higher  prices  and  revenues  have  only  a 
limited  potential  for  Increasing  production 
By  the  latter  theory,  the  higher  prices— un- 
less tempered  by  a  windfall  profits  tax — 
would  mainly  enrich  producers 

As  enacted,  the  tax  attempts  to  reconcile 
these  views.  There's  little  doubt  that,  on  bal- 
ance, a  new  boom  in  exploration  and  develop- 
ment Is  In  the  offing  In  June  1979.  the  Ad- 
ministration began  the  gradual  elimination 
of  price  controls  on  domestic  oil;  by  Septem- 
ber 1981.  all  oil  will  be  sold  at  or  near  the 
world  price  and  new  oil  discoveries  will  com- 
mand the  world  price,  now  somewhere  be- 
tween $35  and  $40  a  barrel.  Even  after  the 
effects  of  the  windfall  tax.  producers  will 
be  substantially  better  off  than  they  were 
under  controls.  In  May  1979,  the  price  of  con- 
trolled US   oil  averaged  $10.70  a  barrel. 

But  Congress  attempted  to  placate  those 
who  argued  that  large  revenue  Increases  to 
producers  wouldn't  stimulate  much  more  oil 
production,  especially  If  the  revenues  came 
simply  from  oil  already  in  production.  Con- 
sequently, the  legislation  divided  oil  pro- 
duction into  a  variety  of  categories,  imposing 
the  stlffest  taxes  on  existing  production.  With 
the  lightest  tax — and.  therefore,  the  highest 
effective  price — on  newly  discovered  oil,  the 
incentive  would  be  where  It  ought  to  be.  Con- 
gress concluded. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  created  three 
types  of  oil : 

Tier  One  oil  consists  of  existing  produc- 
tion that  would  have  been  covered  by  the 
price  controls  now  being  phased  out.  It  Is 
to  be  taxed  at  70  per  cent  above  a  base  price 
of  $12  81  a  barrel.  For  example.  If  the  oil  sells 
for  $34  81  a  barrel,  the  producer  would  get 
$12.81  plus  30  per  cent  of  the  price  above 
$12  81,  or  $6  60.  For  the  producer,  the  ef- 
fective price  would  be  $19.41,  and  the  fed- 
eral government  would  get  $15.40.  The  fed- 
eral share  could  be  reduced,  however,  by  the 
deduction  of  a  state  severance  tax  of  up  to 
15  per  cent— or  $3.30  in  this  case.  Moreover, 
the  "base  "  price  Is  to  be  Increased  annually 
by  the  rate  of  Infiatlon.  as  measured  by  the 
•defiator  "  of  the  gross  national  product. 

•Her  Two  oil  Is  so-called  stripper  oil  and 
production  from  the  government-owned  na- 
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tlonal  petroleum  reserves.  In  general,  stripper 
oil  comes  from  wells  whose  rates  of  produc- 
tion are  less  than  10  barrels  dally;  the  best 
known  of  the  national  petroleum  reserves 
are  Elk  Hills  In  California  and  Teapot  Dome 
In  Wyoming.  The  tax  rate  on  Tier  Two  oil 
Is  lower  than  on  Tier  One:  60  per  cent.  Like- 
wise, the  base  Is  higher:  $15.20  a  barrel,  and 
It,  too.  Is  Increased  by  the  annual  Inflation 
factor. 

Tier  Three  oU  Is  all  newly  discovered  oil, 
plus  some  "heavy"  oils — which  are  generally 
more  difficult  and  expensive  to  extract — and 
"Incremental"  production  from  tertiary  proj- 
ects. The  tax  rate  for  Tier  Three  oil  Is  lowest 
of  all,  30  per  cent,  and  the  base  Is  the  highest, 
$16.55  a  barrel.  Moreover,  the  base  Is  annually 
adjusted  by  not  only  tiie  Inflation  rate  but 
also  by  an  added  two  percentage  points. 

SHIFTING     PKOOncnON 

In  practice,  Verleger  believes,  many  pro- 
ducers will  find  It  relatively  easy — and  ex- 
traordinarily profitable — to  shift  much  of 
their  production  from  Tier  One  to  Tier  Three 
oil  by  beginning  tertiary  recovery  projects. 

There's  little  doubt  that  Congress — or,  at 
any  rate,  the  Members  who  understand  the 
provision — wanted  to  encourage  such  proj- 
ects. One  of  the  realities  of  conventional  oil 
production  Is  that  much  of  the  oU  gets  left 
In  the  ground.  The  Initial  flow  of  oil  results 
from  nattiral  pressures  built  up  In  oil  res- 
ervoirs; after  these  have  diminished,  produc- 
tion can  be  maintained  by  pumping,  re- 
injecting natural  gas  into  the  field  (which 
creates  new  pressure)  or  flooding  the  field 
with  water  (which  pushes  the  oil  out).  But 
even  these  techniques  typically  leave  be- 
tween three-fifths  and  two-thirds  of  the  oil 
In  the  ground. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  esti- 
mates, for  example,  that  453.2  billion  barrels 
of  oil  had  been  discovered  in  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  1978.  Of  that,  H7.8  bil- 
lion had  been  pumped  out  and  27.8  billion 
remained  as  "proven  "  reserves,  which  means 
that  the  oil  Is  capable  of  being  extracted  with 
existing  technology  at  prevailing  prices  That 
leaves  307.6  billion  barreU  In  the  ground,  and 
the  question  Is  how  much  of  It  can  be  gotten 
out. 

No  one  really  knows. 

A  1978  report  from  the  congressional  Office 
of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA)  Implicitly 
agreed  with  the  oil  Industry's  contention  that 
price  controls  Inhibited  new,  more  expensive 
enhanced  recovery  techniques.  Higher  prices, 
the  OTA  said,  would  undoubtedly  prompt 
producers  to  try  more  costly  approaches,  such 
as  injection  of  steam  and  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cals Into  reservoirs. 

Some  of  the  reasons  these  methods  are 
more  expensive  are  straightforward.  Steam 
generation,  for  example,  requires  substantial 
amounts  of  high-cost  energy;  many  of  the 
chemicals  injected  Into  the  oil  fields  are  made 
from  oil  and  are  expensive  themselves.  OTA 
estimated  that  at  a  price  of  $30  a  barrel  en- 
hanced recovery  projects  might  result  In  the 
ultimate  production  of  49  billion  more  bar- 
rels of  oil.  But  OTA  cautioned  that  predic- 
tions axe  risky:  much  of  the  technology 
hadn  t  been  widely  used,  and  forecasts  were 
bound  to  contain  a  wide  range  of  potential 
error. 

Some  companies  are  now  moving  toward 
massive  projects  that  wlU  give  theory  a  test 
in  the  real  world.  For  example,  the  Shell  Oil 
Co.  Is  considering  building  a  500-mlle  plpe- 
iv^"  *°  estimated  cost  of  $300  million  to 
$500  mUllon— that  would  move  carbon 
dioxide  gas  from  Colorado  to  western  Texas 
where  It  would  be  injected  Into  the  "Denver- 
unit  of  the  giant  Wasson  field. 

The  gas,  which  occurs  in  natural  reservoirs 
in   Colorado,   would  not  only   increase   the 

r.!^H^^"*  *'*■  '"'*  "^^^  **>«  °"  to  f°"n  a 
It?  !?,^  **  °*°^*^  ™°"  *»s"y.  Shell  says  that 
the  Denver"  unit  originally  contained  2.1 
blUlon   barrels  of  oU,   of  which   about  679 


million  barrels  have  been  pumped  out.  Con- 
tinued water  flooding.  Shell  estimates,  might 
result  In  production  of  another  121  million 
barrels,  but  the  injection  of  carbon  dioxide 
would  add  a  further  250  miUion  barrels. 
Ultimate  production  would  increase  from  800 
million  barrels  to  1.06  billion. 

The  windfall  tax  legislation  has  now  con- 
siderably enhanced  the  appeal  of  enhanced 
recovery.  For  qualified  projects,  Congress 
wrote  a  formula  Into  the  law  that  allows  a  lot 
of  Tier  One  oil.  which  might  have  been  pro- 
duced In  any  case,  to  be  considered  as  Tier 
Three  oil  and  taxed  at  the  lower  rate.  The 
system  works  this  way : 

Each  field  has  a  base  level  of  production 
set  at  the  average  dally  production  for  the 
six-month  period  that  ended  on  March  31 
1979.  Once  a  field  Is  qualified  as  a  tertiary 
project,  production  over  the  base  is  taxed 
as  Tier  Three  (at  30  percent)  and  the  other 
production  is  taxed  as  before— probably  "ner 
One  (at  70  percent).  But  the  base  decreases 
rapidly.  During  the  period  before  the  project 
starts,  the  producer  is  allowed  a  i  percent 
monthly  decline  In  the  base  for  every  month 
beginning  January  1979;  after  the  project 
starts,  the  monthly  decline  rate  is  2  6  per- 
cent. *^ 

Consider  a  project  with  a  base  production 
of  10,000  barrels  a  day  and  a  tertiary  project 
that  begins  on  July  1,  1980.  Its  Initial  base 
would  be  8.200  barrels  (10.000  barrels  re- 
duced by  1  percent  a  month  for  18  months). 
After  that,  the  base  would  decline  250  bar- 
rels a  month,  which  means  that  it  would 
reach  zero  after  33  months  Prom  then  on 
all  the  oil  pumped  from  the  project  would 
be  taxed  as  "Her  Three  oil  at  the  30  percent 
rate. 

HOW  MUCH  on,? 
Just  how  much  oU  would  that  be?  No  one 
can  know  for  sure.  All  fllelds  have  natural 
cycles,  with  daUy  rates  of  production  In- 
creasing to  a  peak  and  then  declining.  Only 
by  knowing  each  field's  natural  decline  rate— 
and  each  Is  slightly  different,  depending  on 
the  type  of  oil  and  the  field's  geologic  for- 
mation—would It  be  possible  to  know  pre- 
cisely what  the  production  rate  would  have 
been  without  an  enhanced  recovery  project. 

That  Congress  legislated  a  decline  rate 
Into  law  refiected  the  widespread  dissatis- 
faction of  oil  producers  with  past  attempts 
by  the  Energy  Department  to  write  regula- 
tions attempting  to  encourage  enhanced 
recovery  projects.  Under  one  set  of  rules,  the 
department  granted  producers  preferential 
treatment  under  existing  price  regulations. 
But  the  special  treatment  was  allowed  only 
on  oil  above  a  predicted  decline  rate,  and  the 
department  demanded  proof  that  the  project 
would  be  uneconomic  without  It.  Finally, 
the  department  reserved  the  right  to  with- 
draw special  pricing  treatment  after  audit- 
ing the  project.  Virtually  no  one  applied. 

"On  a  hindsight  basis,  the  agency  could 
come  In  and  say  'you  goofed'  and  Uke  away 
the  Incentive."'  said  TTiomas  Blery,  vice  presl- 
dent  of  the  Midwestern  Oil  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, a  trade  group  of  producers  In  a  seven- 
state  area  that  Includes  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
'"•klPhoma.  "This  Is  an  unknown  technology 
Producers  aren't  comfortable  with  it.  It's 
not  like  drilling  exploratory  wells,  where 
they  know  what  the  risks  are." 

So  Blery  and  others  pressed  Congress  for 
a  complete  exemption  of  tertiary  projects 
from  the  windfall  tax.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  wouldn't  go  that  far.  but 
It  did  accept  a  proposal  drafted  by  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  to  write 
a  decline  rate  Into  law.  The  House  then 
voted  to  Impose  a  50  percent  tax  rate  on  oil 
above  the  base.  The  Senate  voted  to  lower 
that  to  20  percent,  and  the  House-Senate 
conference  settled  at  30  percent. 

There's  little  doubt  that  the  legislated 
formula  provides  a  decline  rate  a  lot  faster 
than  the  natural  decline  rate.  Verleger  be- 
lieves that  the  difference  Is  so  large  that  the 
financial  lure  of  beginning  tertiary  projects 


Is  enormous.  Based  on  a  variety  of  world  oil 
prices  and  varying  degrees  of  success  of  the 
projects,  he  estimated  their  potential  at- 
tractiveness. By  his  calculations.  Investments 
in  tertiary  recovery  could  easily  yield  $100  to 
$300  a  barrel  by  1986.  Those  high  returns 
mostly  reflect  the  effects  of  moving  a  lot  erf 
existing  production  from  a  70  percent  tax 
r_te  to  a  30  percent  rate. 

Blery  agrees  that  the  decline  rate  in  the 
law  substantlaly  exceeds  the  natural  decline 
rate,  but  says  that  "from  the  standpoint  of 
policy,  I  don't  find  that  alarming.  It  took 
20  to  25  years  to  get  water  flooding  to  the 
point  where  people  felt  comfortable  with  it. 
and  unless  you  want  to  spend  26  years  (In- 
troducing enhanced  recovery),  you're  going 
to  have  to  do  this." 

Under  the  new  law.  a  company  could  cer- 
tify Its  own  project  or  ask  for  certification  by 
the  state,  through  all  certifications  would  be 
subject  to  federal  review.  The  projects  would 
have  to  use  specified  tertiary  recovery  tech- 
niques— such  as  steam  or  carbon  dioxide  In- 
jection— and  have  a  '"reasonable  expectation 
of  more  than  an  Insignificant  increase  in 
production." 

It"s  difficult  to  predict  how  much  oil  will 
be  shifted  from  higher  tax  rates  to  the  80 
percent  rate,  or  how  rapidly  Last  year,  the 
Energy  Department  Issued  more  liberal  rules 
for  enhanced  recovery  that  have  already 
prompted  a  number  of  producers  to  begin 
projects.  But  during  the  19808,  production 
from  existing  fields  that  could  take  advan- 
tage of  the  more  favorable  tax  treatment  will 
be  declining.  In  the  projections  used  by  the 
Joint  committee,  that  production  will  de- 
cline to  about  6.0  million  barrels  In  1986 
(from  about  8.3  million  In  1979)  and  8.9 
million  barrels  In  1990.  with  about  two-fifths 
of  that  consisting  of  stripper  wells  and 
another  fourth  from  production  In  the  Prud- 
hoe  Bay  field  In  Alaska. 

Verleger  believes  that  most  of  this  produc- 
tion will  be  shifted  to  Tier  TTiree  oil  Com- 
panies vill  favor  tertiary  projects  over  new 
exploration,  simply  because  the  financial  re- 
wards are  greater.  By  his  estimates,  produc- 
tion from  tertiary  projects  will  actually  be 
greater  than  It  would  have  been  without  a 
windfall  profits  tax.  But  production  from 
newly  discovered  wells  will  be  less  and,  over 
all.  total  production  would  be  less  than  pre- 
dicted by  the  Energy  Department. 

The  staff  of  the  joint  committee  Is  more 
cautious.  Tertiary  projects  cant  be  started 
overnight,  even  If  there's  a  widespread  un- 
derstanding In  the  oil  Industry — and  It  Isn't 
clear  that  there  Is — of  the  magnitude  of  the 
financial  incentives  Moreover,  the  Induce- 
ment to  begin  projects  In  fields  where  pro- 
duction is  already  low  (particularly  stripper 
fields )  Is  much  less  than  In  fields  where  pro- 
duction Is  high.  The  joint  committee's  reve- 
nue estimates  assume  that  only  about  a  fifth 
of  the  potential  oil  vinil  shift  from  the  higher 
tax  brackets  to  the  lower  in  1985:  by  1990. 
the  shift  will  be  about  a  fourth  of  the 
potential. 

How  this  would  affect  total  windfall  reve- 
nues Is  anyone's  guess.  The  other  potential 
sources  of  erosion  are  also  large.  Various  state 
severance  taxes  now  average  about  5  percent, 
but  the  law  allows  state  taxes  of  up  to  15 
percent  to  be  deducted  from  the  federal  tax; 
an  Increase  to  the  maximum  would  chop 
alxjut  10  percent  off  federal  revenues.  Like- 
wise, excessively  high  Energy  Department 
forecasts  could  mean  that  the  tax  base — oil 
nroductlon — Is  20  to  25  percent  lower  than 
the  predictions. 

The  arithmetic  may  work  out  neatly.  It's 
conceivable  that  the  original  estimates  may 
turn  out  to  be  reasonably  reliable,  because 
the  errors  tend  to  cancel  each  other.  But  the 
politics  may  be  something  else.  As  there's 
wider  understanding  of  the  tax.  It  may  turn 
out  that  passage  didn't  end  the  fight  over 
who  should  get  lush  oil  revenues,  but  simply 
opened  a  new  chapter 
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[Prom  the  Wnahlngton  Post,  May  8.  1980] 
On.,  Oas  Resexve  VhX.vrz  Leaps 
(By  John  M.  Berry) 
The  11  largest  U.S.  oil  companies,  using  a 
controversial  new  accounting  technique  In- 
sisted upon  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  estimate  that  the  present  value 
of  the  future  flow  of  cash  from  their  oil  and 
gas  reserves  rose  last  year  by  $95.1  billion  to 
reach  $227  8  billion. 

The  enormous  Jump  In  expected  future 
revenues  from  their  oil  and  gas  In  the  ground 
la  probably  understated,  since  the  estimates 
assume  no  futher  rise  in  oil  and  gas  prices. 
However  taxes — in  some  Instances  very  large 
ones— will  have  to  be  paid  on  these  revenues. 
The  huge  Increase  is  a  major  reason,  along 
with  the  more  highly  publicized  and  much 
criticized  increases  In  1979  oil  company  earn- 
ings that  oil  company  stocks  have  shot  up 
in  value  In  the  last  15  months.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  common  stock  of  the  11  compa- 
nies rose  $4«.7  billion  between  the  end  of  1978 
and  last  week. 

Meanwhile,  their  first -quarter  1980  earn- 
ings more  than  doubled  compared  to  last 
year,  reflecting  the  OPEC-led  127  percent  In- 
crease In  world  oil  prices. 

Even  stock  market  analysis  say  that,  based 
on  the  oU  and  gas  reserves  of  the  companies 
and  the  prospect  of  future  earnings  from 
them,  their  stock  prices  should  be  much 
higher.  They  are  not.  the  analysts  say,  be- 
cause Investors  fear  governments  In  the 
amted  States  and  elsewhere  wUl  tax  away 
an  even  larger  portion  of  those  future  earn- 
ings. 

The  stock  of  some  of  the  11  companies. 
each  of  which  had  sales  of  more  than  $10 
billion  last  year,  has  risen  much  more  rapidly 
tlian  others,  with  Mobil  leading  the  pack. 

The  price  of  a  share  of  Mobil,  which  has 
had  several  Impressive  new  finds  of  oil  and 
gas  off  the  east  coast  of  Canada,  In  the  North 
Sea  and  elsewhere,  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  end  of  1978.  splitting  two  for  one  In 
the  process. 

That  price  Jump  prompted  Hawlelgh  War- 
ner Jr..  chairman  of  MobU.  to  exercise  stock 
options  he  held  from  prior  years  that  netted 
him  $3,125,850  between  the  end  of  1978  and 
Feb.  8,  1980.  according  to  a  Mobil  proxy  state- 
ment. Adding  Wamer"s  1979  salary  and  bo- 
nuses totaling  $1,187,055  made  him  one  of 
the  most  highly  paid  executives  of  any  U.S. 
corporation. 

The  oil  company  reports  to  the  SEC  on  the 
value  of  their  oil  and  gas  reserves  are  full  of 
disclaimers — and  for  good  reason  Estimat- 
ing the  amount  of  oil  or  gas  that  a  psu-tlcular 
field  contains  is,  as  one  Industry  executive 
puts  it,  an  "engineering  art.  not  a  science." 
Once  the  company  has  an  estimate  of  how 
much  oil  or  gas  a  field  has,  it  has  to  make  a 
further  guess  about  how  much  of  It  can  be 
brought  to  the  surface,  since  all  of  It  can 
never  be  recovered.  To  comply  with  the  SEC 
reporting  requirements,  further  estimates  of 
the  timing  of  production — whether  this  year, 
or  10  years  from  now — must  be  made,  along 
with  other  calculations  about  future  devel- 
opment and  production  costs. 

The  company,  at  the  SEC's  direction,  gen- 
erally assumes  prices  and  costs  will  remain 
unchanged  from  what  they  were  at  the  end 
of  1979.  Cranking  in  the  rate,  costs  and  tim- 
ing of  production  gives  a  figure  for  future 
revenues  year  by  year. 

Then  comes  the  final  wrinkle,  something 
called  discounting.  As  everybody  knows,  a 
dollar  you  get  next  year  Is  worth  less  to  you 
than  a  dollar  you  have  today  even  If  there 
were  no  Inflation.  That's  because  If  you  have 
the  dollar  now,  you  can  buy  something  with 
It  and  use  It  immediately,  or  perhaps  Invest 
It  and  receive  interest  or  dividends. 

Therefore,  revenue  from  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duced In  1981  or  1985  is  considered  worth  less 
to  a  company  now  thain  oil  and  eas  it  will 
produce  and  sell  In  1980.  The  SEC  directed 


the  companies  to  discount  those  future  reve- 
nues at  the  rate  of  10  percent  a  year. 

The  result  Is  probably  an  extremely  con- 
servative estimate  of  how  much  the  value  of 
the  cranpanles'  oU  and  gas  reserves  changed 
during  1979. 

The  $95.1  billion  Increase  recorded  by  the 
11  companies,  for  Instance,  reflects  very  little 
of  the  effects  of  the  phased  decontrol  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil  prices. 

Since  all  of  the  big  companies  are  also  ma- 
jor refiners  and  marketers,  having  their  own 
crude  supplies  can  be  the  key  to  making 
money  on  those  operations. 

This  is  one  reason  that  some  of  the  oil 
giants  have  been  paying  enormous  prices  for 
smaller  oil  companies — to  get  their  hands  on 
these  companies'  reserves. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  reserves,  and  the 
prerequisites  that  can  lead  to  them :  a  good 
•land'  position  and  an  aggressive  and  suc- 
cessful exploration  program. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  the  No.  4 
oil  major,  and  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana), 
the  sixth  biggest,  are  credited  with  both  by 
industry  analysis.  Social's  stock  price  has 
sky-rocketed  170  percent  since  the  end  of 
1978.  though  the  total  market  value  of  Its 
common  stock  has  risen  less  than  that  of 
larger  Mobil.  Standard  of  Indiana,  which 
has  made  several  strikes  in  the  Overthrust 
Belt  of  Utah  and  Wyoming,  has  seen  Its  stock 
value  Jump  nearly  80  percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  notes  analyst  Charles 
Maxwell  of  Cyrus  J.  Lawrence,  an  Institu- 
tional research  firm,  "Exxon,  which  has  had 
no  big  exploration  stories  and  wels  not  des- 
perately undervalued"  has  gone  up  far  less 
in   value,   only   about  23   percent. 

All  of  the  oil  industry  executives  object  to 
the  new  SEC  disclosure  requirements,  which 
are  called  reserve  recognition  accounting,  or 
BRA  for  short.  On  every  page  of  the  section 
of  Mobil's  annual  10-K  report  to  the  SEC 
that  deals  with  RRA.  It  printed  a  warning: 
"Mobil  cautions  Investors  suid  analysts 
against  simplistic  use  of  Section  J  data." 

What  really  upsets  Lause  and  his  counter- 
parts, such  as  David  Welch  at  Conoco.  Is  an- 
other aspect  of  RRA  that,  for  1979.  presents 
a  radically  different  picture  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  big  oil  companies. 

Under  RRA,  the  companies  had  to  calcu- 
late their  earnings — again  on  an  unaudited 
and  experimental  basis — counting  as  income 
any  changes  In  the  value  of  their  reserves. 
Normally,  income  from  a  business  activity  Is 
recognized  only  when  It  Is  received.  But  un- 
der RRA.  income  would  be  recorded  when 
new  reserves  were  found  or  old  ones  in- 
creased in  value,  and  all  the  costs  of  finding 
the  oil  and  gas  would  be  deducted  as  an 
expense  Immediately. 

On  the  basis  of  conventional  accounting, 
the  11  oil  comnsnles  earned  "17  1  bllMon 
after  taxes  from  all  of  their  bu"!lness  activi- 
ties. Includlne  refining  an'i  mar''e*In'?.  Detn>- 
chemtcals.  coal  and  a  host  of  other  enter- 
prises •   •   • 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  do  grave  damage  to  our  Na- 
tion's security  by  further  discouraging 
the  domest'c  production  of  eners^y. 

It  is  not  aimed  primarily  at  the  large 
major  oil  companies  but  at  the  smaller 
domestic  independent  producers. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  reduction 
already  scheduled  in  the  depletion 
allowance,  the  independent  producers 
already  face  a  32-percent  increase  in  tax 
burdens  from  a  reduction  in  the  deple- 
tion allowance  alone.  The  combined 
effect  of  doing  away  with  both  the  IDC 
deductions  and  the  depletion  allowance 
would  cost  independent  producers  more 
than  $50  billion  over  the  next  10  vears. 
This  catastrophic  reduction  in  cash  flow 


will  affect  independent  producers  only 
and  will  directly  result  in  a  decrease  in 
domestic  energy  production.  Independ- 
ents are  presently  reinvesting  105  per- 
cent of  their  wellhead  revenues  in  new 
energy  exploration  and  development.  A 
reduction  in  this  cash  flow  will  reduce 
drilling  at  the  very  time  when  we  most 
need  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  the 
Middle  East  as  a  source  of  supply.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  abolition  of  the 
depletion  allowance  alone  for  independ- 
ents would  cut  drilling  by  as  many  as 
1.000  wells  per  year. 

The  Durkin  amendment  would  cripple 
the  smaller  independent  segment  of  the 
domestic  oil  industry.  It  would  make  us 
less  energy  self-sufficient  and  would  also 
reduce  competition  in  the  energy  field  by 
reducing  the  ability  of  independents  to 
compete  with  the  major  companies. 

The  amendment  would  also  abolish  the 
foreign  tax  credit,  the  practical  result  of 
such  an  action  would  be  to  decrease  our 
ability  to  develop  other  foreign  sources 
which  are  more  secure  and  closer  to  the 
United  States  than  Middle  Eastern 
sources  ■ 

In  short,  the  Durkin  amendment  would 
do  great  damage  to  the  vital  interests  of 
the  entire  Nation.  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
regional  interest.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
security  and  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Durkin  proposes  to  restore  $7.5  billion 
in  funding  to  a  number  of  worthwhile 
programs  that  are  deserving  of  our  sup- 
port. It  is  regrettable  that  the  funds  for 
these  programs  will  come  from  proposed 
cuts  in  the  three  most  important  tax  in- 
centives for  domestic  and  internal  oil 
production.  If  the  Senate  were  to  adopt 
the  Durkin  amendment  to  repeal  per- 
centage depletion,  the  foreign  tax  credit 
and  the  expensing  of  oil  and  gas  intan- 
gible drilling  cost,  we  might  have  more 
money  for  domestic  programs,  but  this 
Nation  and  every  consumer  would  have 
less  gasoline,  less  home  heating  oil,  less 
gas,  and  less  domestic  energy. 

At  this  juncture  in  our  Nation's  energy 
situation,  the  Durkin  mendment  would 
strike  a  devastating  blow  against  domes- 
tic oil  production  that  would  leave  the 
Nation  increasingly  dependent  on  foreign 
oil.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  levy  the 
windfall  profit  tax  on  the  domestic  oil 
industry.  How  can  the  Senate  even  con- 
sider adding  to  the  $227  billion  that  will 
be  added  to  the  domestic  oil  industry's 
tax  liability  over  the  next  10  years? 

The  amendment  would  remove  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  for  inde- 
pendent producers.  These  are  not  inter- 
national oil  companies  reaping  windfall 
profit.  They  are  not  integrate  companies 
making  money  off  of  a  wide  range  of 
production,  transportation,  refining,  and 
marketing  activities.  These  companies 
derive  their  revenue  from  domestic  oil 
and  gas  production,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  would  like  to  cur- 
tail these  activities. 

Percentage  depletion  is  essential  to  the 
independent  producer's  ability  to  con- 
tinue as  a  competitive  force  in  the  de- 
velopment of  domestic  oil  and  natural 
gas  resources.  Percentage  depletion  is 
important  to  U.S.  energy  consumers  be- 
cause of  its  role  in  generating  the  capl- 
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tal  required  for  drilling  exploratory  and 
development  wells. 

The  independent  has  as  his  primary, 
and  often  only,  source  of  income  the  sale 
of  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  at  the  well 
head.  It  is  from  the  proceeds  of  such 
sales  that  all  the  internally  generated 
funds  are  derived  which  finance  future 
exploration  and  drilling  activity.  Per- 
centage depletion  provides  the  after-tax 
dollars,  without  which  the  independent 
cannot  operate.  It  is  an  efficient  means 
of  providing  cash  flow. 

Some  Indication  of  the  effect  of  any 
negative  action  on  percentage  depletion 
can  be  gained  by  looking  at  the  effects 
of  prior  changes.  In  late  1969.  the  per- 
centage depletion  rate  was  cut  from  27 'i 
percent  to  22  percent.  The  following 
year,  1970,  there  was  a  drop  of  21  per- 
cent In  the  number  of  wildcat  wells 
drilled  In  the  United  States— the  largest 
decline  In  exploratory  drilling  in  a  single 
year  in  the  history  of  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry. Exploration  activity  did  not  re- 
cover to  the  1969  level  until  1977,  even 
though  oil  and  gas  prices  began  to  in- 
crease significantly  after  the  1973  OPEC 
embargo. 

I  would  urge  the  Senate  not  only  to 
reject  the  Durkin  amendment,  but  also  to 
support  legislation  that  I  have  intro- 
duced that  would  freeze  the  scheduled 
decline  in  the  rate  of  percentage  deple- 
tion available  for  Independent  producers. 
Under  present  law,  percentage  depletion 
is  scheduled  to  decline  from  the  present 
rate  of  22  percent  to  15  percent  by  1984. 
When  the  rate  scale-down  is  fully  ef- 
fective In  1984,  every  producer  eligible 
for  percentage  depletion  will  find  that  it 
is  entitled  to  approximately  32  percent 
less  depletion  than  It  was  In  1980.  The  tax 
dollars  saved  by  percentage  depletion  fre- 
quently are  significant  to  a  producer's 
cash  flow,  and  thus  Its  ability  to  engage 
in  exploration  and  development  activi- 
ties. 

The  1981  to  1984  rate  reduction  mav  be 
of  even  greater  Impact  than  that  of  1970 
The  reduction  from  a  22  percent  deple- 
tion rate  to  a  15  percent  depletion  rate 
represents  a  cut  In  a  producer's  depletion 
deduction  of  as  much  as  32  percent  com- 
pared to  the  20  percent  reduction  when 
the  rate  dropped  from  27' 2  percent  in 
1969  to  22  percent  in  1970.  Thus  the  up- 
coming dip  in  the  percentage  depletion 
rate  will  be  more  than  1  'i  times  as  great 
as  that  In  1970. 

Obviously,  this  Is  no  time  to  begin 
tampering  with  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  as  suggested  by  the  Durkin 
amendment.  Now  is  the  time  to  prevent 
the  scheduled  decline  In  the  percentage 
depletion  rate  and  retain  the  Incentives 
that  wiU  allow  independent  oilmen  to 
produce  domestic  oil. 

The  Durkin  amendment  would  not  only 
reduce  the  ability  of  the  Independents 
to  produce  here  at  home,  but  it  would  also 
repeal  the  foreign  tax  credit  which  has 
played  an  important  role  in  stimulating 
OU  production  overseas.  It  is  especially 
important  to  continue  to  encourage  oil 
production  In  non-OPEC  countries,  so 
that  we  can  break  their  hold  on  the  inter- 
national oil  market. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  wants  to  take  away  the  for- 
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elgn  tax  credit  for  U.S.  oil  companies 
operating  overseas.  Such  a  move  would 
only  decrease  the  financial  ability  of  oil 
companies  to  explore  for  and  produce 
more  oil.  There  is  also  a  danger  that  by 
removing  the  foreign  tax  credit  for  oil 
we  will  be  taking  a  step  toward  elimi- 
nating the  foreign  tax  credit  for  all  U.S. 
corporations  operating  overseas. 

This  is  a  system  long  accepted  In  the 
United  States  and  In  other  nations 
throughout  the  world  whereby  a  coun- 
try does  not  tax  unremitted  earnings 
from  the  operations  of  the  foreign  af- 
filiates of  one  if  Its  corporations. 

Under  present  law,  U.S.  taxes  on  In- 
come earned  abroad  shall  not  be  paid 
until  the  foreign  profits  are  actually 
brought  back  into  this  country.  To  do 
otherwise,  it  has  been  demonstrated  time 
and  again,  would  prove  disadvantageous 
to  the  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  busi- 
nesses operating  abroad.  This  is  more 
than  ever  true  today  when  American 
companies  are  engaged  In  a  struggle  for 
survival  In  world  markets  and  cannot 
afford  harsher  tax  treatment  of  their 
foreign  source  Income. 

If  we  would  eliminate  "deferral"  and 
tax  these  firms  unfairly,  this  could  only 
serve  to  damage  most  severely  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  largest  overseas  cus- 
tomers of  U.S.  exports— namely,  the  sub- 
sidiaries of  U.S.  corporations  operating 
on  foreign  soil. 

Something  In  the  order  of  10  milljon 
American  jobs  depend  on  U.S.  exports. 
Secretary  Vance  told  a  meeting  of  U.S. 
Governors  last  year.  If  between  one- 
quarter  and  one-half  of  U.S.  exports  goes 
overseas  to  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms, 
then  many  of  the  between  2.5  and  5  mil- 
lion of  the  10  million  U.S.  workers  pro- 
ducing for  export  would  find  their  jobs 
In  jeopardy  if  "deferral"  were  eliminated. 
It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Senate  last 
year  that  an  Independent  study  of  88 
companies  with  overseas  operatioiis  made 
by  the  accounting  firm  of  Arthur  Ander- 
son &  Co.  demonstrates  that  President 
Carter's  proposals  to  eliminate  the  "de- 
ferral" system  on  foreign  source  income 
could  result  in  a  net  revenue  loss  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  of  $153  million  and  an  in- 
crease of  at  least  S359  million  in  tax  col- 
lections by  foreign  governments  from 
these  88  companies  alone. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  an  lll-concelved 
amendment  that  would  significantly  dis- 
tort our  Nation's  ability  to  stimulate  en- 
ergy production  at  a  time  when  such 
production  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
not  only  to  this  countrj',  but  the  free 
world  as  a  whole.  I  urge  my 'colleagues  to 
vote  against  passage  of  the  Durkin 
amendment.* 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  strongly  opposes  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  If  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  the  Finance 
Committee  would  be  required  to  raise 
another  $7.5  billion  in  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  without  this  amend- 
ment the  tax  burden  proposed  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  already  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  Under  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget,  nearly  $105  bil- 
lion In  additional  taxes  are  heaped  on 
the  American  people.  We  clearly  should 


be  cutting  taxes,  not  adding  more  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would 
have  us  do. 

The  point  has  been  repeatedly  made 
during  this  debate  that  specific  legisla- 
tive suggestions,  such  as  those  made  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  are 
not  binding  on  the  committee  concerned. 
We  have  absolutely  no  assurance  that 
the  proposed  $7.5  billion  in  new  Federal 
taxation  will  turn  out  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  suggests.  This 
Senator  fears  that  additional  $7.5  billion 
in  needed  revenues  would  merely  doom 
any  chance  of  a  tax  cut  this  year. 

It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  of 
the  specific  suggestions  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  can  be  en- 
acted. During  the  debate  on  windfall 
profit  tax,  an  amendment  was  offered 
by  Senator  Leahy  to  partially  reduce  the 
amount  of  percentage  depletion  that  can 
■  be  claimed.  This  amendment  was  tabled 
by  a  vote  of  57  to  37.  Similarly,  specific 
amendments  proposing  termination  of 
the  foreign  tax  credit  and  deferral  have 
been  rejected  In  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  the  percentage  deple- 
tion and  Intangible  drilling  cost  provi- 
sions are  essential  to  vigorous  explora- 
tion of  oil  in  this  country  Under  current 
law.  only  Independent  producers  and  roy- 
alty owners  may  claim  percentage  deple- 
tion. As  we  discussed  at  length  during 
the  debate  on  the  windfall  bill,  inde- 
pendent producers  do  a  lion's  share  of 
wildcat  drilling  inside  the  United  Stetes. 
The  final  version  of  the  windfall  bill 
imposed  higher  taxes  on  both  independ- 
ents and  royalty  owners  than  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  would  have  liked  It  would 
be  folly  to  cut  the  drilling  incentives  for 
independents  even  further.  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  we  cut  the  rate  of 
percentage  deoletion  from  27 '2  percent 
to  22  percent.  The  next  year  exploratory 
drilling  dropped  by  approximat«Iv  2.000 
wells,  a  21 -percent  decline  in  the  1969 
drilling  rate.  This  was  the  biggest  de- 
cline In  explorator>-  drilling  in  the  his- 
tor\'  of  the  oil  industr>'. 

Thus,  we  should  not  quickly  assume 
the  abandonment  of  proven  incentives 
to  increased  exploration  in  the  United 
States.  That  move  would  merely  aggra- 
vate our  domestic  energy  problems  and 
slow  our  drive  toward  energy  indepen- 
dence.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

tip    AMENDMENT    NO      1081 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sttvens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered  1081. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
.inonimmic  rnncpnt  that  further  reading 


amendment  I  called  up  just  now.  The     save   $500  million  in  programs  within 
committee  staff  took  those  words  out  this     its  spending  jurisdiction. 
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saving   any   money,   then   the  Stevens' 

-««r.^rv%<»^f     Tvmcf     Ho    rpi«»pt.pri     hpcause 


Not  only  that,  but  this  budget  also 
assumes  that  food  stamps  and  child  nu- 


They  voted  clearly  and  decisively  for  the 
once-a-year  benefits. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
be  disi)eiised  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  15,  line  10.  Insert  the  following: 
after  the  word  "Operations":  "and  the  House 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service". 

On  page  15.  line  18.  between  the  words 
"the"  and  "Jurisdictions"  Insert  the  word 
"legislative". 

On  page  15.  line  18.  Insert  the  following 
after  the  word  "committees";  "which  would 
require  reductions  in  spending  or  appropria- 
tions and  which  are". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  Congressional  Record. 
pc«e  24960  for  September  18.  1979. 
After  a  series  of  discussions  last  year. 
the  former  chairman  of  the  committee 
offered  this  as  a  technical  amendment. 
It  was  adopted.  It  is  an  amendment  I  had 
personally  cleared  with  both  sides  on 
both  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee 

The  former  chairman  (Mr.  Muskiei 
made  a  response  to  my  request  for  an 
answer  to  my  question.  I  asked  him  this 
question : 

To  what  extent  would  these  assumptions 
be  binding  on  the  authorizing  committees 
with  Jurisdiction  over  these  programs? 

Senator  Muskie  made  a  series  of  com- 
ments, but  let  me  quote  just  three  sen- 
tences from  his  response : 

Our  Job  Is  to  set  spending  targets  for  each 
of  the  major  functions  and  missions  of  the 
budget.  In  order  to  do  so  In  a  responsible 
way.  the  committee  has  always  discussed 
major  policy  options  when  establishing  the 
targets  for  each  function  and  mission,  and 
these  choices  are  described  generally  in  our 
report.  We  would  be  shirking  our  duty  If  we 
simply  set  spending  targets  for  each  function 
and  mission  without  discussing  the  policy 
Implications  of  our  decisions.  It  Is  well  un- 
derstood, however,  that  our  detailed  policy 
assumptions  are  not  binding  on  the 
Congress. 

After  we  had  explored  that  between 
April  and  September,  in  order  to  make 
certain  that  the  budget  resolution  con- 
tained language  that  reafBrmed  the 
statement  he  had  made  in  April,  Senator 
Muskie  offered  this  amendment.  I  found 
this  year  that  these  words  are  no  longer 
in  the  budget  resolution. 

This  budget  resolution  does  not  say 
what  the  committee  hats  repeatedly  said 
it  says;  that  is,  that  its  recommendations 
are  advisory;  so  long  as  the  spending 
limits  set  by  the  budget  resolution  are 
met  by  the  authorizing  committee,  they 
have  complied  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, the  committee  continues  to  tell  us. 
The  resolution  does  not  say  that.  Sena- 
tor Muskie  agreed  to  that  last  year  and 
offered  this  technical  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  coming  close  to 
believing  that  we  are  wasting  our  time. 
We  have  Senators  telling  Senators  what 
the  budget  resolution  means.  The  staff 
on  the  Budget  Committee  tells  the  com- 
mittee staffs,  on  the  committees  I  serve, 
no,  it  does  not  mean  that  at  all;  it  means 
something  else.  We  spent  from  April  to 
September  last  year  trying  to  work  this 
out,  getting  agreement  on  what  It  did 
mean.  We  finally  agreed  to  a  unani- 
mously   agreed    to     amendment;     the 


amendment  I  called  up  just  now.  The 
committee  staff  took  those  words  out  this 
year.  Now  I  am  informed  the  committee 
does  not  want  to  support  the  same  lan- 
guage it  supported  last  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  reason  at 
all  for  not  keeping  the  committee's  word. 
This  is  a  battle,  I  believe,  between  the 
authorizing  committee  staffs  and  the 
Budget  Committee  staffs.  I  hope  that  the 
chairman  and  ranking  Republican  will 
recognize  that,  because  they  keep  telling 
me,  "No,  if  you  keep  the  spending  level, 
if  you  bring  about  the  spending  savings 
that  our  resolution  mandates  the  com- 
mittees to  bring  about,  you  have  com- 
plied with  the  budget  resolution." 

Then  their  committee  staff  says  to  our 
committee  staff,  "That  means  you  must 
pass  the  legislation  dealing  with  retire- 
ment that  our  report  says  you  must 
pass." 

Mr.  President,  either  we  are  going  to 
put  this  language  in  there  the  way  Ed 
Muskie  agreed  to  last  year,  after  6 
months,  or  so  far  as  this  Senator  is  con- 
cerned, this  is  the  last  day  he  will  ever 
support  the  budget  process,  and  I  have 
supported  it  from  day  1. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  this  perpetual 
battle  between  the  young  staffs  that  we 
hire  to  assist  us.  Either  the  committee 
means  what  it  is  saying  or  it  does  not. 
Ed  Muskie  finally  faced  up  to  it  last  year 
and  he  offered  this  amendment  himself. 
It  was  adopted  as  a  technical  amend- 
ment. I  view  it  as  a  technical  amend- 
ment still.  It  says  the  committee  mem- 
bers believe  what  Senator  Muskie  be- 
lieved, and  he  stated  it  very  categori- 
cally. Let  me  read  it  again  just  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  not  missing  the  point: 

It  Is  well  understood,  however,  that  our 
detailed  policy  assumptions  are  not  binding 
on  the  Congress. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  It 
says  we  are  keeping  to  the  same  phi- 
losophy of  the  Budget  Act.  and  I  hope 
we  will. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  do  I  have  any  time 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryori  .  The  Senator  has  5  minutes  and 
46  seconds  remaining. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  assure  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Alaska,  and  he  knows  that  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  him.  that  if  it  were 
just  staff.  I  would  say  so.  This  is  not  just 
a  staff  position.  I  have  been  studying  it, 
trying  to  learn  whether  this  is  a  com- 
petitive stand  or  position  taken,  that 
we  were  supporting  our  staffs.  It  is  not 
my  intent  to  support  the  staff,  it  is  my 
intent  to  support  the  budget  resolution. 
In  supporting  that  budget  resolution,  we 
made  certain  reconciliation  instructions 
for  saving  or  spending.  We  did  it  in  a 
very  realistic  way.  We  tried  to  determine 
where  the  committees  could  save  or  not. 
Let  us  say  this : 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
allow  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee to  avoid  its  $500  million  recon- 
ciliation instruction  in  the  budget  res- 
olution and  shift  the  burden  for  making 
those  savings  over  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion in  the  budget  resolution  requires 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 


save  $500  million  in  programs  within 
its  spending  jurisdiction. 

In  its  spending  jurisdiction;  we  do  not 
line-itemize.  But  we  said  spending,  not 
authorizing.  That  instruction  means 
Governmental  Affairs  would  have  to  cut 
spending  over  which  it  has  control  and 
Appropriations  does  not.  But  the  Stevens 
amendment  would  allow  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  to  avoid  the  cut 
in  spending  and  make  Appropriations 
find  the  savings  instead. 

The  Stevens  amendment  achieves  this 
result  by  authorizing  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  to  find  savings  in 
programs  within  its  authorizing  jurisdic- 
tion instead  of  its  spending  jurisdiction. 

What  the  Stevens  amendment  boils 
down  to  is  that  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  wants  to  be  able  to  cut  au- 
thorizations instead  of  spending  bills  and 
leave  it  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  try  to  save  the  money.  This  is 
impractical.  Mr.  President.  It  is  imprac- 
tical and  unfair,  really,  because  no  other 
committee  has  tried  to  transfer  its  bur- 
den in  this  budget  resolution  from  the 
programs  in  its  spending  jurisdiction 
over  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
Why  should  we  make  an  exception  here 
for  Governmental  Affairs? 

It  is  impractical  because  the  budget 
resolution  has  already  reduced  spending 
under  the  Appropriations  Committee's 
jurisdiction  to  the  point  where  it  is  not 
practical  to  cut  it  further.  The  pro- 
grams that  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee authorizes  have  already  been 
cut.  That  is  our  main  point.  The  prac- 
tical effect,  then,  of  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment is  that  there  are  going  to  be  no 
savings. 

The  distinguished  Senator  points  out 
that  Senator  Muskie  accepted  the 
amendment  last  fall  in  the  debate  on 
the  budget  resolution.  We  looked  at  the 
acceptance  at  that  time,  and  our  expe- 
rience was  that  we  suffered  because 
there  savings  were  made.  So  we  find 
that  the  budget  is  $10  billion  higher 
than  the  second  budget  resolution  totals 
we  adopted  last  fall. 

I  must  add  this.  too.  Mr.  President: 
Last  fall,  we  did  not  have  a  5-percent 
cut  in  administrative  expenses  that  is 
already  built  into  this  resolution.  So  we 
have  already  cut  the  budget  by  as  much 
as  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee 
would  likely  find.  We  have  to  look  at  it 
realistically  and  also  say  the  under- 
standing of  last  fall  really  did  not  work 
at  all.  and  particularly  we  bring  it  into 
focus  when  we  say  we  have  already  cut 
5  percent  from  administrative  costs. 

We  are  not  trying  to  find  fault  with 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
It  is  a  practical  situation.  Governmental 
Affairs  did  not  pass  any  savings  legisla- 
tion which  shows  how  unrealistic  it  is  to 
expect  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
bear  the  whole  burden  of  savings  under 
the  budget  and  allowing  authorizing 
committees  to  go  scot-free  without  re- 
quiring any  savings  within  their  own 
unique  spending  jurisdiction. 

If  Governmental  Affairs  is  serious 
about  not  shifting  responsibility  for 
saving  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, of  course,  the  Stevens  amendment 
is  unnecessary.  If  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  is  not  serious  about 
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saving  any  money,  then  the  Stevens' 
amendment  must  be  rejected  because 
its  purpose  is  to  avoid  the  responsibility 
for  saving  any  real  money. 

This  amendment  is  really  just  a 
Stevens'  amendment  of  last  week  in  new 
form.  Last  week,  the  Senate  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  50  to  43  the  Stevens  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  eliminated  the 
$6  billion  worth  of  saving  over  the  next 
5  years  which  we  asked  be  achieved  by 
bringing  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
into  line  to  the  other  retirement 
programs. 

If  we  go  this  route,  we  go  completely. 
We  cannot  allow  just  a  once-a-year  ad- 
justment, rather  than  a  twice-a-year 
adjustment  for  the  civilian  retirees  and 
not  for  the  military.  We  cannot  do  twice 
a  year  for  the  civilian,  and  not  the  nutri- 
tion, or  food  stamp  programs.  So  we  can 
go  on  down  the  list,  and  it  is  a  $6  billion 
cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  President,  my  friend  is  brilliant. 
He  knows  what  is  intended,  and  I  do  not 
ascribe  any  malicious  intent  to  him.  We 
just  differ  on  this. 

We  have  to  save,  and  there  is  not  any 
room  left  in  the  authorizing  jurisdiction 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  in- 
tent of  this  amendment  is  to  let  the  com- 
mittee avoid  changing  civilian  retire- 
ment cost-of-living  increases  to  a  once- 
a-year  basis. 

I  know  that  the  committee  finds  this 
change  to  annual  increases  difficult.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  made  that  clear 
when  he  debated  his  amendment  last 
Thursday. 

But  the  Senate  decided  last  Thurs- 
day— in  its  vote  on  the  Stevens'  amend- 
ment— that  this  change  should  be  made. 

The  House  has  decided — in  its  budget 
resolution — that  this  change  should  be 
made. 

The  President  decided — in  his  revised 
March  budget — that  this  change  should 
be  made. 

And  in  the  series  of  meetings  between 
administration  and  congressional  lead- 
ers earlier  this  year,  one  of  the  first 
things  decided  wsis  that  this  change 
should  be  made. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
says — that  we  are  forcing  a  line  item  de- 
cision on  this  committee.  But  let  us  take 
a  look  at  this  line  item. 

This  budget  assumes  that  civilian  re- 
tirees will  have  their  benefits  increased 
only  once  a  year,  for  a  savings  of  $500 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

It  also  assumes  that  military  retirees 
will  have  their  benefits  increased  once 
a  year,  for  a  savings  of  $400  million. 

Together,  these  two  provisions  will 
save  $4  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would  let 
civilian  retirees  keep  getting  twice-a- 
year  increases.  But  it  would  not  change 
the  Armed  Services  Committee's  require- 
ment to  put  military  retirees  on  a  once- 
a-year  basis. 

But,  you  know  that  if  the  civilians  are 
not  put  on  a  once-a-year  basis,  then  the 
military  retirees  would  not  be  either. 

And  we  will  spend  $4  billion  more  than 
this  budget  calls  for  over  the  next  5 
years. 


Not  only  that,  but  this  budget  also 
assumes  that  food  stamps  and  child  nu- 
trition benefits  will  be  changed  so  that 
they  are  increased  only  once  a  year. 
Those  changes  will  save  $300  million  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  $2.1  billion  over  the 
next  5  years. 

So  if  the  civilian  retirees  do  not  have 
their  benefits  increased  once  a  year,  the 
military  retirees  would  not.  And  if  they 
do  not,  then  the  food  stamp  and  child 
nutrition  people  would  not  have  their 
benefits  changed,  either. 

And  then.  Mr.  President,  we  will  end 
up  spending  $6  billion  more  over  the 
next  5  years  than  this  budget  calls  for. 

Maybe  the  Senator  from  Alaska  con- 
siders $6  billion  to  be  a  line  item.  But 
I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
does. 

The  Senator  also  argues  that  last  fall 
we  agreed  to  an  amendment  to  the  1980 
second  budget  resolution  that  was  simi- 
lar to  this  one.  That  is  true,  but  a  lot 
of  things  were  different  last  fall. 

Last  fall,  no  one  but  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees were  calling  for  a  once-a-year 
cost-of-living  increase  for  Federal  re- 
tirees. 

Now,  the  President  and  both  Houses 
of  Congress  agree  that  this  is  a  change 
that  should  be  made. 

Last  fall,  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  said  they  could  cut  items  like 
travel  and  consultants  to  get  the  same 
amounts  of  savings. 

But  this  budget  already  includes  a  5- 
percent  across-the-board  cut  for  admin- 
istrative and  operating  expenses.  That 
reduction  amounts  to  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  I  do  not  think  a  Senator  in 
this  Chamber  seriously  believes  that  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee — or 
anyone  else — can  find  $500  million  in 
administrative  savings  on  top  of  that 
cut. 

Last  week,  Mr.  President.  I  laid  out 
all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  increasing 
Federal  retirement  benefits  once  a  year 
instead  of  twice  a  year. 

I  pointed  out  the  inequity  in  giving 
Federal  retirees  increases  twice  a  year 
while  social  security  recipients  only  get 
one  increase  each  year.  If  social  security 
benefits  were  increased  twice  a  year  the 
cost  would  be  $2  to  $3  billion  each  year 

I  pointed  out  that  we  know  of  no  pri- 
vate pension  plan  that  is  indexed  auto- 
matically twice  a  year.  Only  3  percent  of 
private  pension  plans  provided  automatic 
increases,  and  37  percent  provide  no  in- 
creases. So  Federal  retirees  are  unique  in 
their  special  treatment. 

And  as  I  also  pointed  out  last  week. 
this  special  treatment  is  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers— not  employees 
paying  into  the  system.  In  1979.  the  tax- 
payers paid  $8.8  billion  into  the  trust 
fund — 43.5  percent  of  trust  fund  income. 

I  pointed  out  that  many  Federal  civil 
service  retirees  get  low  annuities  because 
they  worked  part  of  the  time  for  the 
Government  and  part  of  the  time  in  a 
job  covered  under  social  security.  Rough- 
ly half  of  civil  service  annuitants  age  65 
and  over  also  get  social  security  benefits. 

But  I  will  not  repeat  all  those  argu- 
ments now.  Mr.  President.  The  Senate 
heard  them  last  week  and  was  convinced. 


They  voted  clearly  and  decisively  for  the 
once-a-year  benefits. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  F>resident.  that  bal- 
ancing the  budget  and  fighting  inflation 
is  hard. 

But  we  must  make  these  hard  choices 
and  move  aggressively  if  we  are  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  fight  the  inflation 
that  ravages  Federal  retirees  as  well  as 
everyone  else. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  we 
know  when  I  have  used  2  minutes. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  my  friend  make 
that  statement,  because  as  budget  chair- 
man I  thought  he  might  take  control  of 
the  committee  and  not  come  in  and  read 
comments  written  by  the  staff. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sincere  in  wanting 
this  to  work.  It  has  not  worked.  It  did 
not  work  last  year,  not  because  my  lan- 
guage was  in  the  bill,  but  because  we  did 
not  get  a  reconciliation  last  year. 

The  Senator  says  if  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  decides  to  put  a  pay 
cap  on  all  pay  in  postal  or  civil  service 
and  to  maintain  the  systems  at  current 
levels,  on  our  retired  people,  and  if  we 
brought  it  today  through  legislation  from 
our  committee,  that  savings  would  be 
given  to  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Senator  Muskie  was  careful  in  saying 
this  is  not  the  case.  The  case  is  that  if 
the  Congress  brings  about  a  savings 
through  the  total  action  of  the  Congress, 
not  just  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, but  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  can  think  of  a  dozen  ways  we 
can  save  $500  million  in  terms  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  jurisdiction,  and 
where  that  savings  can  go  in  terms  of 
credits  and  books  is  immaterial,  as  long 
as  we  do  it  with  our  action  and  bring 
about  spending  and  savings  of  $500  mil- 
lion. That  ought  to  suflBce. 

That  is  what  I  thought  I  supported. 
Now  the  Senator  tells  me,  "No,  you  must 
do  precisely  what  our  staff  says  to  do." 
because  they  stated  that. 

The  way  we  put  it.  if  the  Senator 
remembers,  at  the  time  of  the  kicker, 
when  we  repealed  the  kicker,  we  said 
that  we  would  adjust  these  twice  a  year. 

But  that  is  not  the  problem.  It  is  not 
whether  we  do  or  do  not  follow  the  staff's 
suggestion  on  the  twice-a-year  adjust- 
ment. 

The  question  is  whether  we  have  the 
discretion  in  the  Governmental  Affairs 
Committee,  or  the  Energy  Committee  on 
which  I  serve,  to  make  the  savings  where 
we  think  they  should  be  taken  and  not 
where  the  Senator  just  pointed  his  finger 
and  said  that  he  thinks  we  can  do  it 
here.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  is  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Senator  Muskie  was 
clear  about  pointing  a  finger,  and  it  was 
not  binding,  as  my  friend  indicates  it  is. 
If  it  is  binding.  I  am  against  the  Budget 
Act  from  now  on. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Just  one  word,  Mr. 
President.  It  is  not  the  staff.  One  more 
time,  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

Direct  spending  in  the  GovemmentsJ 
Affairs  Committee  involves  one  program, 
and  that  is  the  civil  service  retirement 
system. 
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So  that  is  why  it  becomes  fixed  in  the 
Budget  Committees  mind,  and  Govern- 


Well,  my  friend  is  wrong.  We  spend  99 
percent  of  our  time  on  other  things  than 


justments,  and  that  is  the  particular  rec- 
ommendation that  was  made. 
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So  that  is  why  it  becomes  fixed  in  the 
Budget  Committees  mind,  and  Govern- 
mental Affairs'  mind,  and  the  Senate's 
mind. 

If  we  do  not  desire  the  saving  in  the 
one  area  we  have,  then  what  are  we  talk- 
ing about?  We  have  to  be  realistic. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
have  1  more  minute. 

Let  us  make  sure  we  understand.  It  has 
only  one  function  because  that  is  what 
the  staff  says.  The  rules  say  we  have 
jurisdiction  over  archives,  budget  and 
accounting  measures,  census  and  collec- 
tion of  statistics,  congressional  organiza- 
tion. Federal  civil  service.  Government 
information,  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions, municipal  affairs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  U.S.  nuclear  export  policy,  or- 
ganization and  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch.  Postal  Service,  I  could 
goon. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  subsection  (k>  of 
the  rule  XXV  delineating  jurisdiction. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

(ICMl)  Conunlttee  on  Governmental  AX- 
fairs,  to  wblch  committee  shall  be  referred 
all  proposed  legislation,  messages,  petitions, 
memorials,  smd  other  matters  relating  to 
the  (oUowlng  subjects: 

1.  Archives  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Budget  and  accounting  measures,  other 
than  appropriations,  except  as  provided  In 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

3.  Census  and  collection  of  statistics,  in- 
cluding economic  and  social  statistics. 

4.  Congressional  organization,  except  for 
any  part  of  the  matter  that  amends  the 
rules  or  orders  of  the  Senate. 

6.  Federal  Civil  Service. 

8.   Oovermnental   Information. 

7.  Intergovernmental  relations. 

8.  Municipal  affairs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, except  appropriations  therefor. 

9.  Organization  and  management  of  United 
States  nuclear  export  policy. 

10.  Organization  and  reorganization  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovernment. 

11.  Postal  service. 

12.  Status  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States,  including  their  classification, 
compensation,  and  benefits. 

(2)  Such  committee  shall  have  the  duty 
of — 

(A)  receiving  and  examining  reports  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
and  of  submitting  such  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  as  it  deems  necessary  or  de- 
sirable In  connection  with  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  such  reports; 

(B)  studvlng  the  efficiency,  economy,  and 
effectiveness  of  all  agencies  and  departments 
of  the  Government: 

(C)  evaluating  the  effects  of  laws  enacted 
to  reorganize  the  legislative  branches  of  the 
Oovernment;  and 

(D)  studying  the  intergovernmental  re- 
lationships between  the  United  Stares  and 
the  States  and  munlclDaUtles.  and  between 
the  United  States  and  international  or- 
ganlratlons  of  which  the  United  States  Is  a 
member. 

mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
mv  friend  that  we  have  other  functions— 
if  I  ma,y  have  1  more  minute— not  just 
this  civil  service  retirement. 

The  only  function  thev  put  in  the 
BUdeet  Act  Is  civil  service  retirement 
and  they  say  that  Is  the  only  thing  we 
can  work  on  to  bring  about  savings 


Well,  my  friend  is  wrong.  We  spend  99 
percent  of  our  time  on  other  things  than 
the  Retirement  Act.  If  we  bring  about 
savings  of  $500  million,  we  are  entitled  to 
the  credit,  or  we  ought  to  quit  going  to 
those  meetings. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  list 
has  been  included  in  the  Record,  it  goes 
to  authorizing,  not  spending  jurisdiction. 
I  said  that  the  spending  jurisdiction 
involves  one  spending  program,  and  that 
is  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  true.  It  is  only  true  because  that  is 
what  they  put  in  the  resolution.  They 
only  included  one  function  as  spending. 
We  have  the  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  range  of  the  Government  in  the 
postal,  civil  service,  the  whole  jurisdic- 
tion. But  they  took  one  item  to  put  in  the 
budget  resolution  and  said  that  on  Fed- 
er£il  civil  service  retirement,  we  must 
bring  about  $500  million  savings. 

That  is  not  proper,  and  as  long  as  we 
effect  the  savings  of  $500  million,  we 
comply  with  the  Budget  Act.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  this  committee  is  saying 
an  authorizing  committee  must  report 
out  the  legislation  that  we  direct  them  to 
report  out,  or  it  has  not  complied  with 
the  Budget  Act. 

Now,  that  is  wrong,  and  this  act  must 
be  amended,  if  that  is  the  case,  and  this 
vote  will  be  very  indicative. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  Senator 
Muskie  offered  this  amendment  himself 
last  year.  He  accepted  it.  This  is  a  direct 
change,  and  my  good  friend,  and  he  is 
one  of  my  best  friends,  is  following  the 
staff,  that  from  April  to  September  tried 
to  get  Senator  Muskie  to  follow  the  same 
direction. 

It  is  wrong.  It  must  be  wrong.  I  just 
do  not  go  to  other  committee  meetings 
just  to  play  games. 

We  are  effecting  a  considerable  saving 
and  we  will  continue  to  do  it  through 
Governmental  Affairs.  But  for  the  staff  to 
say  that  we  only  get  credit  for  one  item, 
and  that  is  the  retirement,  "because  we 
decided  you  can  save  $500  million."  is 
absolutely  wrong. 

My  good  friend  is  on  the  wrong  course 
if  he  pursues  this. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
never  question  the  Governmental  Affairs 
authorizing  jurisdiction. 

One  more  time,  the  only  spending  pro- 
gram, and  the  only  chance  to  save  in 
spending  programs,  would  be  civil  serv- 
ice retirement. 

We  are  not  blaming  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee.  But  no  other  com- 
mittee comes  in  in  this  fashion  and  says, 
"Let  us  take  the  savings  out  of  our  au- 
thorizing bills." 

We  know  what  we  allocated  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  The  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  knows  how 
difQcult  that  level  of  savings  is.  He  serves 
on  Appropriations. 

This  is  a  roundabout  way  of  saying  to 
get  the  savings,  what  was  lost  the  last 
time  on  civil  service  retirement  is  by 
having  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  be- 
ing recalculated  once  a  year,  rather  than 
twice  a  year. 

I  am  confident  if  Senator  Muskie  were 
here,  he  would  not  go  along.  We  talk  now 
about  across-the-board,  once-a-year  ad- 


justments, and  that  is  the  particular  rec- 
ommendation that  was  made. 

So  if  this  is  changed  for  civil  service, 
it  would  change  for  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  has  1  minute 
and  50  seconds  remaining.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  1  minute  and  20  sec- 
onds remaining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  us 
try  to  get  in  focus  what  the  issue  here 
really  is. 

I  think  most  Members  realize  that 
Federal  benefit  programs  are  adjusted 
once  a  year  for  cost-of-living  increases, 
except  one,  and  that  is  the  Federal  re- 
tirees' program.  Social  security,  supple- 
mental security  income,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  veterans'  pensions  are  ad- 
justed for  inflation  once  a  year. 

This  resolution  seeks  to  make  Federal 
policies  in  this  area  consistent.  It  as- 
sumes a  shift  from  twice-a-year  to  once- 
a-year  adjustments  for  Federal  civil 
service  retirement,  military  retirement, 
food  stamps,  and  child  nutrition. 

That  is  all  we  are  talking  about,  and 
that  is  where  these  savings  would  come 
from. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  1  minute  and  20 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  Post  Office,  the 
Postal  Service.  Interestingly  enough,  the 
jurisdiction  to  Governmental  Affairs  re- 
quires savings  be  achieved  in  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  in  its  counterpart  the 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee. But  as  I  showed  Senator  Muskie  last 
year,  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  the  same  jurisdiction  as  two 
House  Committees,  not  just  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

This  year,  in  order  to  make  their  point 
again,  the  staff  recommended  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction  leave  out  the  House 
Civil  Service  and  Post  Office  Committee, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  also  under  the  Sen- 
ate Governmental  Affairs  Committee. 
Why?  To  show  that  we  cannot  use  the 
savings  we  bring  about  through  our  leg- 
islative jurisdiction,  our  spending  juris- 
diction pertaining  to  the  Post  Office,  to 
meet  this  savings  objective.  So  the  staff 
says,  '"you  can't  do  that." 

Show  me  anything  in  the  Budget  Act 
that  savs  we  do  not  get  credit  for  any 
jurisdictional  action  we  take  in  effecting 
savings  in  meeting  the  objectives  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

To  accentuate  it  again,  they  have  left 
out  the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee,  which  has  the  same  ju- 
risdiction as  the  Senate  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee,  if  you  put  together 
both  the  House  Governmental  Opera- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
show  the  intent  any  more  than  to  say 
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that  we  cannot  have  credit  for  the  ac- 
tion we  bring  about. 

Mr.  PRYOR  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  support  the  technical 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment 
is  to  clarify  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Grovemmental  Affairs  and  to 
give  the  committee  the  needed  latitude 
to  achieve  the  level  of  savings  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee.  This 
amendment  is  virtually  identical  in  sub- 
stance and  purpose  to  the  amendment 
which  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  during  proceedings  on  the 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  during  September.  1979. 

As  pointed  out  in  a  letter  which  I 
signed  along  with  Senators  Ribicoff, 
Percy,  and  Stevens,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  only  sizable 
program  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  is  the 
civil  service  retirement  system.  Further, 
the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee,  if 
adopted  by  the  Senate  require  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  to  re- 
duce spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  by  $500 
million.  As  a  result,  the  effect  of  the 
reconciliation  instructions  to  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  will  be  to 
force  an  authorizing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  make  specific  policy  changes  in 
a  statutory  program,  specifically,  the  re- 
duction of  the  twice-a-year  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  formula. 

The  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, through  the  Stevens  amendment,  is 
only  asking  for  the  flexibility  which  it 
has  been  accorded  in  the  past  to  come  up 
with  alternative  savings  in  programs 
other  than  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  and,  in  effect,  the  opportunity  to 
retain  resoonsibiHty  over  its  jurisdiction 
by  deciding  where  it  is  appropriate  to 
make  reductions.  I  believe  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  Budget  Committee  to  force 
a  standing,  authorizing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  make  policy  changes  in  a  stat- 
tutory  program  without  the  consent  and 
aooroval  of  the  committee  which  has 
oversight  responsibility  over  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
knows,  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  exploring  alternative  areas  to 
achieve  a  comparable  savings.  Legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  and  hearings 
have  been  initiated  on  issues  which  I  be- 
lieve are  necessary  and  proper  modifica- 
tions of  the  civil  service  disability  re- 
tirement system,  the  use  of  early  re- 
tirement authority,  and  even  the  prora- 
tion of  the  initial  cost-of-hving  adjust- 
ment for  new  retirees.  In  addition  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  and 
General  Services  Subcommittee,  I  have 
undertaken  an  extensive  review  of  the 
Federal  Government's  use  of  consult- 
ants. Last  year,  as  a  result  of  mv  find- 
ings, I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
defense  aopropriation  bill  to  reduce 
wasteful  and  abusive  consultant  ex- 
penditures in  the  Deoartment  of  Defense 
by  $100  million.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  I  olan  to 
carefully  scrutinize  each  new  approori- 
atlon  bill  which  is  reported  to  the  Sen- 


ate and  trim  wasteful  and  unnecessary 
consultant  expenditures  where  it  is  ap- 
propriate. However,  regardless  of  these 
savings  which  have  been  achieved  and 
which  are  expected  to  be  achieved,  un- 
der the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  as 
presently  constructed,  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  does  not  reecive  credit 
for  these  savings  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. In  my  opinion,  this  is  an  over- 
sight in  the  wording  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution which  can  be  easily  corrected  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Stevens  technical 
amendment.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  in  voting  to  adopt  the  Ste- 
vens amendment. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature  and  is 
designed  to  clarify  the  intent  of  the 
Budget  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
reconciliation  instruction  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  instructed 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Committee  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  reduce 
spending  by  $500  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  support  this  instruction.  I  have 
voted  against  amendments  which  would 
delete  it.  A  balanced  budget  is  necessary 
in  this  fiscal  year.  As  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs.  I 
can  assure  the  managers  of  the  budget 
resolution  that  I  will  act  promptly  to 
call  together  the  committee  to  consider 
legislation  which  would  comply  with  the 
reconciliation  instruction. 

The  report  accompanying  the  Budget 
Resolution  recommends  that  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  achieve 
these  recommended  savings  by  reporting 
legislation  to  annualize  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing adjustment  for  retired  Federal  work- 
ers. It  is  clear  from  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee report  that  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  reconcihation  instructions 
are  meant  to  be  advisory  in  nature  and 
are  not  intended  to  bind  the  authorizing 
committees.  Page  247  of  that  report 
states : 

Under  the  Budget  Act.  each  committee  that 
receives  a  reconciliation  Instruction  is  free 
to  make  the  required  savings  in  any  manner 
it  sees  fit.  The  Itemization  considered  by  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  have  to  be  ob- 
served so  long  as  each  committee  reports 
savings  an  amount  equal  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion Instruction. 

I  want  to  stress,  so  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs,  I 
am  prepared  to  introduce  and  support 
legislation  which  would  achieve  $500  mil- 
lion in  savings  in  fiscal  year  1981.  How- 
ever, the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee has  a  dilemma  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  budget  accounts  are  allo- 
cated to  the  committees  of  the  Senate. 
We  have  legislative  jurisdiction  over  a 
number  of  large  Federal  establishments 
and  programs — including  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service,  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  Census  Bureau,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management,  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  and  the  entire  Federal 
pay  system.  But.  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  committee  has  broad  legislative  ju- 
risdiction, the  only  account  actually 
"crosswalked"  to  the  Governmental  Af- 


fairs Committee  is  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund. 

Hence,  it  is  unclear  whether  the  com- 
mittee can  comply,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
fact,  with  the  reconciliation  instruction 
if  it  chooses  to  achieve  savings  in  areas 
other  than  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  It  would  appear  that,  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  the  Budget  Act,  and  the 
committee's  report.on  this  resolution,  we 
may  be  bound — through  a  technicality — 
to  achieve  savings  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  living  adjustments  and  would  b«* 
without  authority  to  consider  alternative 
legislation  which  would  reduce  spending 
in  other  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation to  aimualize  the  cost  of  living 
adjustment.  This  policy  change  has  been 
recommended  by  the  President  in  his  re- 
vised budget  submission  and  it  deserves 
and  will  have  the  fullest  consideration. 
This  amendment,  however,  would  au- 
thorize the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, for  purposes  of  reconcihation.  to 
consider  other  program  areas  within  its 
legislative  jurisdiction  where  passage  of 
legislation  would  result  in  spending  re- 
ductions of  $500  million.  It  would  give  the 
committee  the  necessar>'  flexibility  to 
consider  alternatives  before  reaching  a 
final  decision  on  the  retirement  fund  and 
it  would  recognize  the  full  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee.  It  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Budget 
Act  and  the  spirit  of  the  reconciliation 
instruction. 

The  amendment   is   identical   to  one 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  last 
year  at  the  request  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league.  Senator   Muskie.   That   amend- 
ment was  recommended  to  the  Senate  on 
behalf  of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee   after    discussions    between    its 
chairman,    myself,    and    our    respective 
ranking  minority  members.  It  was  of- 
fered in  recognition  of  our  dilemma  and 
the  sincerity  of  our  desire  to  cooperate 
fully  and  comply  with  the  budget  process. 
The  need  for  fiscal  austerity  is  urgent. 
The  alternatives  to  achieve  savings  may 
be  equally   unattractive.   However,   this 
amendment  would  clarify  the  range  of 
flexibility  which  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  in  deciding  among 
difficult  options  to  determine  where  we 
can  best  achieve  $500  million  in  savings. 
I  regret  any  characterization  that  we 
would  shirk  our  responsibilities  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted.  If  that  were  the 
case.  I  would  neither  offer  nor  support  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that  the 
Members  of  the  Cwnmittee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  are  sincere  in  their  com- 
mitment to  the  budget  process  and  smj- 
instructions    of    the    Congress    reached 
through  that  process   We  share  respon- 
sibility with  the  Budget  Committee  for 
the  success  of  the  budget  process.  The 
Members  of  the  Budget  Committee  have 
taken  on  a  tough  .iob  and  have  seen  it 
through  with  determination.  The  man- 
agers of  the  Budget  Resolution  deserve 
congratulations  for  their  leadership  and 
the  public  service  they  have  performed. • 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr    President.  I  simply 
wish  to  affirm  my  support  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Senator  Stevens  as  a 
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clarification  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


This  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  even  to 
someone  who  spends  as  much  time  on 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  is  the  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  parliamentary 
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show  what  their  views  are  or  indicate 
their  views. 

TVip   matt.Pr   i.c   npnHincr   Vwsfnro   tl-io   W- 


guished  Senator  from  Ohio.  We  could 
talk  about  the  details  of  this  amendment 

qU    Hot.   InniT     V^llf    in    fVi^  fi*.,nl   ^n^l. ...;..   *u« 


We  have  sound  reasons  for  opposing 
the  oil  import  fee.  There  is  some  concern 
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clarification  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

The  Stevens  amendment  accepts  the 
judgment  of  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee that  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  responsible  to  recommend  $500 
million  in  savings  within  its  jurisdic- 
tional area.  At  issue  is  a  matter  of  defini- 
tion. Under  current  "crosswalk"  rules. 
Governmental  Affairs  is  provided  but  a 
single  narrow  substantive  issue  area  in 
which  to  recommend  savings,  that  is, 
civil  service  retirement. 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
limitation  unfairly  distorts  the  legisla- 
tive jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs.  As  you  know, 
Governmental  Affairs  maintains  juris- 
dictional responsibility  for  a  variety  of 
legislative  issues,  including  the  Postal 
Service,  the  OfQce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  pay  reform  proposals,  sunset, 
the  Civil  Service  System,  the  General 
Services  Administration,  and  a  variety  of 
governmental  reforms  ranging  from 
lobby  registration  to  limitations  on  the 
use  of  outside  contractors  and  consult- 
ants. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  allow  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  dictate  substantive  policy  deci- 
sions for  jurisdictional  committees.  Yet 
this  is  exactly  the  effect  of  the  "cross- 
walk"  for  Governmental  Affairs.  The 
Stevens  amendment  would  have  resolved 
this  problem  by  allowing  Governmental 
Affairs  the  flexibility  to  achieve  the 
mandated  $500  million  savings  in  other 
areas  of  its  expertise  and  responsibility. 
This,  I  believe,  correctly  implements  the 
intent  of  the  Budget  Act. 

As  one  who  has  voted  to  sustain  the 
full  magnitude  of  budgetary  reductions 
for  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, including  casting  a  reluctant  vote 
on  the  subject  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  retired  persons,  I  consider  the 
Stevens  amendment  a  fair  and  even- 
handed  approach  to  the  immediate 
problem. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  to 
make  sure  it  is  not  the  staff  which  is 
arguing  now.  we  will  not  raise  the  ger- 
maneness question. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  me  2 
minutes  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
considered  the  time  on  this  amendment. 
we  limited  it  to  20  minutes  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  a  technical  amendment.  Since 
Senator  Muskie  had  offered  it  last  year. 
I  must  confess  my  total  surprise  at  the 
oppositioTj  of  the  committee  to  the  very 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Muskie 
last  year  and  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Senate. 


This  teaches  a  valuable  lesson,  even  to 
someone  who  spends  as  much  time  on 
the  floor  as  I  do. 

With  regard  to  the  Budget  Act,  I  say 
again — and  I  mean  it — I  fully  intend  to 
be  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  to  come. 
If  the  Budget  Act  is  to  be  interpreted  as 
apparently  it  is  being  interpreted  today, 
to  mean  that  the  Budget  Committee  may 
tell  an  authorizing  committee  precisely 
what  legislation  it  must  report  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act,  then  the 
Budget  Act  needs  to  be  amended. 

The  Budget  Act  may  even  need  to  be 
repealed,  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  time 
we  are  devoting  to  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  what  it  is  accomplishing  for 
the  country,  which  so  far  is  nothing. 
Absolutely  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished. We  did  not  even  get  a  recon- 
ciliation last  year;  and  this  year,  we  are 
in  the  position  in  which  apparently  one 
committee  is  going  to  tell  the  Senate 
what  to  do.  I  predict  that  that  will  cause 
others  to  join  me  in  opposing  the  budget 
per  se,  if  this  persists.  I  mean  it;  I  s'n- 
cerely  mean  it;  and  I  intend  to  show  the 
Senate  I  mean  it. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  only 
answer  that  we  do  not  tell  that  com- 
mittee. We  just  told  them  with  respect 
to  spending — we  look  at  the  committee's 
jurisdiction  and  the  only  opportunity  to 
try  to  carry  out  the  savings. 

We  will  reiterate  for  the  50th  time: 
This  is  not  what  Senator  Muskie  faced 
last  year.  This  is  a  directive  across  the 
board  with  respect  to  a  computation  of 
once-a-year  rather  than  twice-a-year  for 
the  cost  of  living.  It  applies  to  the  Gov- 
ernmental Operations  Committee,  and 
it  goes  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
System,  and  that  is  all. 

So  he  knows  what  he  is  doing;  he 
knows  exactly  what  he  is  doing.  He  is 
trying  to  put  back  to  the  authorizing 
committee.  On  that  score,  there  is  no 
misunderstanding,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  Budget  Committee  intention 
and  what  the  budget  process  intends. 

We  do  it  for  the  Finance  Committee 
on  what  reconciliations  are  there.  This 
year,  for  example,  we  have  reconcilia- 
tion already  agreed  to  on  the  House  side. 
He  is  right;  we  could  not  get  it  last  year 

Here  we  are  with  a  complete  under- 
standing and  no  change  in  signals  and 
no  deviousness.  We  are  trying  to  stop  the 
tactics  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  re- 
garding not  changing  the  cost-of-living 
adjustment  with  respect  to  civil  service, 
and  he  is  trying  to  wiggle  around  and 
destroy  the  Budget  Act  and  the  discipline 
we  have  buUt  in,  in  the  last  2  weeks.  He 
knows  what  is  going  on. 

If  he  gets  strong  on  this,  I  can  get 
equally  strong. 

So  let  us  leave  it  at  that  and  get  on 
to  the  next  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaumi  is  recognized  to  call 
up  an  amendment  on  which  there  will 
be  30  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  is  the  sit- 
uation with  resi>ect  to  the  parliamentary 
procedure  at  the  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  has  been  recognized,  un- 
der the  previous  order,  to  call  up  an 
amendment  on  which  there  will  be  30 
minutes.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  rec- 
ognized for  that  purpose. 

up    AMENDMENT     NO.      1082 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
(Purpose:  To  restrict  the  effect  of  Section  17) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  for 
Mr.  Dole,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr.  Durkin,  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbatjm)  . 
for  Mr.  Dole,  submits  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1082.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  and  other  Senators. 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution  add  a  new 
section   as   follows: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  section  17  of  this 
resolution,  a  resoUitlon  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Crude  OH  Windfall  ProHt  tax 
of  1980  (26  use  1)  which  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  revenues  shall  be  enrolled, 
this  amendment  is  called  up  by  Senator 
Dole.  Senator  Williams.  Senator  Roth. 
Senator  Heinz.  Senator  Bumpers,  and 
me.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to 
Senator  Dole  at  this  point  or  else  I  shall 
proceed,  whatever  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wishes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Why  does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  not  proceed  and  then  I  shall  follow 
the  Senator? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has  to 
do  with  the  oil  import  fee.  Under  the  law. 
as  it  is  presently  provided  in  section  402 
of  the  windfall  profit  tax  bill,  there  is  a 
specific  procedure  spelled  out  as  to  how 
Congress  can  disapprove  an  action  of  the 
President  in  connection  with  any  action 
he  may  take  with  reference  to  imports. 

That  section  and  the  action  under 
which  the  President  is  actually  acting 
does  not  clearly  spell  out  the  right  to 
impose  a  tax.  But  in  a  previous  case  the 
issue  had  been  raised  under  the  Ford 
administration  and  under  certain  speci- 
fied circumstances  the  court  indicated 
that  the  President  could  impose  such  a 
tax.  That  was  the  case  of  Federal  Fnergy 
Administration  against  Algonquin  SNG, 
Inc. 

The  matter  now  before  us  does  not 
really  fall  within  that  provision  of  the 
legislation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does 
not  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
court  decision. 

What  this  is  and  what  it  simply  is  is  an 
indication.  It  gives  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  clear  its  views  with  re- 
spect to  the  oil  import  fee. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  represent  to 
you.  because  it  would  be  a  misrepresen- 
tation, that  it  will  vitiate  the  oil  import 
fee.  But,  otherwise,  the  Senate  may  not 
have  an  opportunity  even  to  act  upon 
this  issue  and  to  permit  the  Members  to 
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show  what  their  views  are  or  indicate 
their  views. 

The  matter  is  pending  before  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  a  resolution  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  myself,  and  33  other  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

The  issue  becomes  very  relevant  at  the 
moment  because  on  May  15  the  oil  im- 
port fee  will  start  to  become  operable. 

If  we  act  today  and  accept  this  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  sending  a  loud  and 
clear  message  to  the  Finance  Committee, 
to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate,  and,  yes, 
to  the  administration  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  do  not  want  the  oil  im- 
port fee  and,  whether  before  Wednesday 
or  not,  in  due  time  we  are  going  to  ne- 
gate the  right  of  the  President  to  impose 
it. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  address  myself  to  the  issue.  There 
is  not  any  reason  under  the  sun  to  have 
an  oil  import  fee.  A  10-cent-a-gallon  tax 
on  top  of  that  which  people  are  presently 
paying  for  gasoline  is  an  absurdity.  It 
will  add  anywhere  from  three-quarters 
of  a  percent  to  one  percent  to  the  rate 
of  inflation  in  this  country. 

How  can  we  possibly  permit  an  act  of 
the  administration  to  increase  the  infla- 
tion rate,  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the 
average  American?  It  is  bad  enough  what 
the  oil  companies  of  this  country  have 
done  to  the  American  people,  aided  and 
abetted  by  the  administration  so  far.  It 
is  this  administration  that  decontrolled 
the  price  of  oil.  It  is  this  administration 
that  decontrolled  the  price  of  natural 
gas.  It  is  this  administration  which  by 
its  orders  day  in  and  day  out  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  indicated  that  it 
wanted  to  increase  gasoline  prices  and 
increase  oil  prices.  And  the  argiunent  is 
made  that  it  will  save  as  far  as  conserva- 
tion is  concerned.  I  am  not  going  to  argue 
that  point.  I  thinic  it  has  some  de  mini- 
mis effect. 

I  think  the  10  cents  a  gallon  might  cut 
down  a  little  bit  on  the  amount  of  gaso- 
line that  is  used  in  this  country,  but  I 
say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  there  are 
50  other  ways  that  could  be  used  that 
would  not  cost  the  American  people  one 
dime,  other  than  this  particular  provi- 
sion. 

But  since  the  inception,  the  admin- 
istration, under  the  leadership  of  Jim 
Schlesinger  and  now  continuing  on  since 
he  has  left,  wants  only  to  increase  the 
price  to  the  American  people. 

This  is  counterproductive.  I  think  this 
IS  an  imposition  upon  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  average  American.  I  think  it  is 
totally  inflationary  and  I  think  that  we 
in  the  Senate  should  indicate  clearlv  to- 
day that  we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  oil 
import  fee.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand there  are  15  minutes  on  a  side.  Is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  under- 
score the  points  made   by  the   distin- 


guished Senator  from  Ohio.  We  could 
talk  about  the  details  of  this  amendment 
all  day  long,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the 
issue  is  whether  we  are  going  to  impose 
a  10  cent  per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline  and 
whether  the  administration  is  going  to 
raise  between  S12  billion  and  $12.6  bil- 
lion in  new  revenue. 

I  think  it  is  important,  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  just  indicated,  that  we  have 
some  indication  by  the  Senate  if  we  sup- 
port the  import  fee.  If  we  support  this  in- 
creased tax  then  of  course  Senators 
should  vote  against  our  amendment.  If 
they  are  against  increases  in  tax  on 
Americans  for  the  average  motorist,  they 
should  send  that  signal  right  now. 

This  Senator  is  told  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Miller,  is  call- 
ing around  the  Capitol  trjing  to  figure 
out  some  way  to  derail  this  amendment. 
They  want  the  import  fee.  Thev  want 
that  little  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  nest 
egg  and  will  probably  offer  a  little  tax 
cut  later  on  this  year  that  will  be  ef- 
fective next  Januarv.  That  is  how  the 
administration  would  like  to  use  the  im- 
port fee. 

The  oil  import  fee  is  not  a  conservation 
measure.  It  is  a  tax.  It  is  not  going  to  do 
anything  except  increase  inflation.  In 
fact,  as  indicated,  the  White  House  ad- 
mits the  fee  will  cause  about  a  three- 
fourth  percent  rise  in  inflation,  a  one- 
half  percent  directly  and  one-fourth  of  a 
percent  indirectly.  Tlie  fee  is  not  going 
to  save  anv  signiflcant  amount  of  oil. 

The  White  House  estimates  the  conser- 
vation effect  of  the  fee  to  be  100.000  bar- 
rels a  day  in  the  first  year  and  up  to 
250.000  barrels  by  the  third  year.  The 
CBO  estimates  the  conservation  effect 
will  be  only  80.000  barrels  the  first  vear 
and  90.000  barrels  by  1983.  So  there  is  a 
wide  variance  in  the  estimates  of  the 
conservation  impact  of  the  fee. 

As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  indicated, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  a  number 
of  others  have  introduced  resolutions  to 
block  the  import  fee  in  both  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  on  the  Senate 
side.  These  resolutions  have  strong  bi- 
partisan support. 

On  the  Senate  side  we  have  Senators 
Cohen,  Danforth,  Exon,  Heinz,  Hum- 
phrey, Laxalt,  Lugar,  McGovern, 
Schmitt.  Hatch.  Tower.  Wallop.  Boren. 
Bumpers.  Burdick,  Church,  Cochran, 
Hayakawa.  Pressler,  Kennedy.  Helms, 
ZoRiNSKY,  McClitre.  Chafee.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Armstrong.  Pryor.  Bayh.  Metz- 
enbaum.  and  Boschwitz.  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  as  cosponsors. 

And  there  are  probably  two  or  three 
others  since  this  list  was  compiled. 

So  there  is  an  indication  of  the  strong 
bipartisan  support.  The  support  for  this 
resolution  does  not  come  from  just  one 
region.  The  only  question  is  whether  or 
not  Senators  are  for  an  increase  in  taxes. 
If  they  are  for  an  increase  in  taxes  then 
they  want  to  oppose  this  amendment. 
But  if  they  support  eliminating  this  tax 
increase,  then  they  will  support  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  Senator  Roth,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio,  Senator  Metzenbaum. 


We  have  sound  reasons  for  opposing 
the  oil  import  fee.  There  is  some  concern 
that  the  fee  will  merely  operate  as  a 
signal  to  the  OPEC  nations  to  initiate 
further  price  increases.  There  are.  also, 
serious  questions  about  the  President's 
legal  authority  to  impose  the  fee. 

I  note  that  several  consumer  groups 
and  Members  of  Congress  have  filed  suit 
to  enjoin  the  implementation  of  the  im- 
port fee  program. 

I  say,  as  I  started,  the  fee  is  nothing 
more  than  a  10  cent  tax  on  gasoline. 

The  amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  offering  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Roth  I  has  one  simple  pur- 
pose. The  amendment  will  insure  that  the 
new  procedure  established  by  section  17 
of  the  budget  resolution  will  not  oper- 
ate to  preclude  Congress  from  acting  on 
the  oil  import  fee. 

The  import  fee  is  nothing  more  than  a 
10  cent  per  gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  In 
fiscal  year  1981.  it  is  estimated  this  new 
tax  will  add  $10  biUion  in  new  Federal 
revenues.  Yet  Congress  has  never  had  an 
opportunity  to  even  consider  the  wisdom 
of  this  new  tax. 

Under  section  17  as  it  is  now  consti- 
tuted, any  bill  or  resolution  cannot  be  en- 
rolled until  after  August  28  if  it  reduces 
fiscal  year  1981  revenues  by  more  than 
$100  million.  Consequently,  a  resolution 
to  block  the  imposition  of  the  import  fee 
would  run  afoul  of  the  restrictions  of  sec- 
tion 17.  The  amendment  proposed  here 
would  simply  allow  Congress  to  act  on 
the  import  fee  issue  without  having  to 
wait  until  the  end  of  August  to  send  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr,  President,  a  considerable  number 
in  this  body  oppose  this  Presidentially 
imposed  tax  on  gasoline  consumers.  On 
April  2,  Senator  Roth  and  I  introduced 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  159  to  block  the 
imposition  of  the  import  fee  Already 
there  are  32  cosponsors  on  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159  including  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum and  I  suspect  more  cosponsors 
will  join  as  we  get  closer  to  the  date- 
May  15— when  this  new  tax  will  begin 
to  be  collected  at  the  gasoline  pump. 

In  this  Senator's  view,  the  administra- 
tion import  fee  proposal  is  fatally  flawed 
and  should  be  blocked.  The  fee  was  an- 
nounced as  part  of  an  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram, yet  the  CBO  estimates  that  the  fee 
will  raise  the  Consumer  Price  Index  by  a 
full  percentage  point  The  fee  is  called 
a  conservation  measure,  but  the  CBO  es- 
timates that  in  calendar  year  1980  it  will 
reduce  oil  consumption  by  only  80.000 
barrels  per  day.  This  means  that"  the  im- 
port fee  will  cost  the  American  people 
nearly  $300  for  each  barrel  of  oil  con- 
served: $300  per  barrel  hardly  seems  a 
good  buy  in  conservation. 

During  the  conference  on  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax.  conservation  measures 
that  were  10  to  20  times  more  cost  effec- 
tive were  dropped  from  the  final  version 
of  the  biU. 

The  cosponsors  have  other  sound  rea- 
sons  for  opposing  the  oil   import   fee. 
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There  is  some  concern  that  the  fee  will        Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  were  conferring 
merely  operate  as  a  signal  for  OPEC  na-     here.  I  do  not  desire  the  floor. 


ori'v/'^D 


iT/.^iilH    lilro    tr\    crKiQlr    in 


f  orcement  procedures  agreed  upon  by  tde 
Senate  the  other  evening. 
Mr   DOMENICI.  Then  I  was  going  to 
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resolution  of  disapproval.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  supports 
the  import  fee. 


i~»/~k»  irTn^TT/^x 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  May  I  have  just  1  minute? 
Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 


home  to  our  constituents  in  October  and 
point  to  a  balanced  budget.  We  will  know 
what  kmds  of  tax  cuts  we  can  afford  and 
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There  is  some  concern  that  the  fee  will 
merely  operate  as  a  signal  for  OPEC  na- 
tions to  initiate  further  price  increases. 
There  are  also  serious  questions  about 
the  President's  legal  authority  to  impose 
the  fee  in  the  manner  proposed.  I  note 
that  several  consumer  groups  and  mem- 
bers  of  Congress  have  filed  suit  to  en- 
join the  implementation  of  the  import 
ree  program. 

Moreover,  many  experts  believe  the 
import  fee  program  will  be  a  regulatorj' 
nightmare,  loading  new  entitlements  and 
regiilations  on  an  already  overloaded 
system.  This  Senator  suspects  that  many 
in  the  Department  of  Energy  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  That  is  why  the 
DOE  has  been  balking  at  releasing  its 
staff  documents  on  the  import  fee  to  the 
congressional  committees  that  sub- 
penaed  them. 

This  Senator  believes  that  the  Presi- 
dent's misguided  import  fee  will  be  ul- 
timately overruled  by  Congress. 

The  import  fee  amounts  to  nothing 
more  than  a  10-cent  tax  on  gasoline. 
Congress  should  have  some  say  in  the 
imposition  of  new  taxation  on  the 
American  people.  Accordingly,  the  im- 
port fee  should  be  set  aside,  and  at  an 
appropriate  time  we  should  take  up  the 
President's  gasoline  tax  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  will 
make  it  easier  for  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval to  pass  the  Senate  by  excepting 
it  from  the  enforcement  mechanisms  in 
section  17. 

Par  more  important,  however,  it  will 
demonstrate  to  the  country  that  we  in 
the  Senate  will  not  tolerate  a  new  10- 
cent-per-gallon  tax  imposed  on  our  fel- 
low citizens. 

This  is  the  issue.  This  amendment 
should  be  a  signal  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  where  the  Senator  serves  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member.  Re- 
gardless of  what  may  happen  on  the 
Senate  floor,  there  will  be  efforts  to  move 
forward  with  a  disapproval  resolution. 
We  also  may  want  to  attach  it  to  the 
debt  ceiling  extension. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  notes  that 
the  budget  has  $622.9  billion  as  its  total 
revenue  figure,  and  this  figure  is  arrived 
at  as  follows:  You  have  $623  billion  in 
revenues  expected  to  be  collected  includ- 
ing the  $10  billion  from  the  import  fee. 
You  subtract  that  $10  billion  as  a  so- 
called  tax  cut.  and  it  leaves  you  with 
$612.9  billion.  So  we  are  not  talking  about 
a  tax  cut.  we  are  talking  a  tax  increase. 
The  fee  would  be  a  direct  increase  on  the 
people  who  can  afford  it  the  least,  the 
working  men  and  women,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  to  drive  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, have  to  drive  in  their  Jobs,  traveling 
sales  people.  These  are  the  ones  impacted 
by  this  tax,  sales  increase,  and  I  hope  we 
can  demonstrate  in  this  body  that  we  are 
against  a  tax  increase  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  Hef- 
LiN).  The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  risen  before  me.  and  I  think 
he  might  desire  the  floor.  I  am  seeking 
some  time  to  speak  in  favor  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  were  conferring 
here.  I  do  not  desire  the  floor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  1  minute. 
Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  their  leadership  in  opposing 
the  imposition  of  the  oil  import  fee.  I 
think  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  most 
devastating  taxes  ever  placed  on  the 
American  people.  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
derstood exactly  what  is  about  to  take 
place  on  May  15.  The  impact  of  this  tax 
may  not  be  fully  realized  until  it  reaches 
the  people  at  the  gas  pumps  around  the 
first  of  June.  However,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  crippling  tax  placed  on  gasoline  to 
be  borne  by  every  consumer  in  this  coun- 
try. 

I  received  a  letter  just  last  week  from 
a  county  official  in  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
Columbia  County  Judge  Henderson.  As 
Judge  Henderson  pointed  out  in  his  let- 
ter, this  tax  does  not  preclude  the  coun- 
ties and  the  municipalities  of  America 
from  also  having  to  pay  this  import  fee 
of  10  cents  a  gallon. 

In  fact.  Judge  Henderson  concluded  in 
his  letter  that  this  tax  alone  will  cost 
Columbia  County  an  added  $100  per  day 
just  to  operate  that  county's  road  equip- 
ment. 

Multiply  this  by  the  75  counties  in  my 
State  and  by  the  thousands  of  local 
governments  aroiuid  this  country  and  we 
can  see  how  inflationary  this  tax  will  be. 
Of  course,  the  added  cost  placed  on  local 
governments  is  only  an  example  of  the 
burden  placed  upon  everyone  living  in 
communities  all  over  America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  his 
time,  and  I  certainly  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  is  remaining  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Pryor).  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  a  question?  Am  I  correct 
that  the  Senator's  amendment  would 
merely  amend  section  17,  one  of  the  en- 
forcement sections,  so  that  for  the  1981 
aspects  of  the  oil  import  fee,  if  the  Sen- 
ate desires  to  vote  on  that,  you  are  merely 
taking  out  the  enforcement  procedures 
so  that  it  could  vote  on  that;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  provides  that  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  import  fee  can  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  White  House  for 
whatever  action  they  might  want  to  take. 
We  just  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
wait  on  something  of  this  magnitude, 
even  with  the  modification  of  the  en- 


forcement procedures  agreed  upon  by  tde 
Senate  the  other  evening. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  I  was  going  to 
ask  the  second  question:  The  other  eve- 
ning when  we  agreed  on  the  leadership 
amendments  to  sections  16,  17,  and  18, 
and  I  believe  you  supported  those  amend- 
ments, as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can  vote 
on  a  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  would  negate  the  1981 
effect  by  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the 
Senate:  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
It  had  been  our  hope  that  we  could 
have  offered  this  amendment  to  the 
package  the  other  evening.  But  this  move 
was  not  in  order.  We  were  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  that  if  we  wanted  to 
change  the  procedure,  we  would  have  to 
do  it  in  a  separate  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  that  we  do  not  want  to 
hold  this  resolution  at  the  desk  or 
wherever  you  hold  it  until  everything 
has  been  balanced  up,  which  may  be 
around  October.  We  would  like  to  send 
it  on  down  to  the  White  House,  let  the 
President  veto  it  if  he  so  chooses,  and 
then  try  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  I  thought  the  other 
night,  I  £ay  to  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas,  the  amendment  to  section  17, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
the  purpose  for  a  vote  in  2  weeks  or  1 
month  or  6  weeks  was  precisely  to 
eliminate  holding  this  bill  at  the  desk. 
That  is  what  we  voted  on,  that  by  a  sim- 
ple vote  of  the  Senate,  majority  vote,  that 
.section  of  the  enforcement  provisions 
which  said  any  tax-cutting  bill  in  excess 
of  $100  million  had  to  be  held  at  the  de.sk 
until  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
we  said  was  that  that  can  be  waived  by 
section  904  which  merely  says  that  the 
Senate  votes:  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  what  the  Senator 
wants  is  the  Senate  to  vote  on  any  other 
tax  measures,  but  he  does  not  want  them 
to  vote  on  a  waiver  for  this  one.  that  is 
what  the  purpose  of  this  amendment  is; 
i.s  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That,  in  essence,  is  the  pur- 
pose; plus  it  is  time  we  had  a  test  vote 
on  this  issue. 

We  are  talking  about  a  tax  increase 
oi  about  $10  billion  to  $12  billion  here, 
which  is  rather  significant  by  any 
measure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand.  But  if 
there  are  those  who  think  there  are 
other    tax    cuts    that    are    significant, 

if 

Mr.  DOLE.  This  is  a  tax  increase. 
If  there  are  other  tax  increases  some- 
body wants  to  propose  maybe  we  could 
make  an  argument.  We  are  not  talking 
about  a  tax  cut,  we  are  talking  aoout 
an  increase  in  taxes  here  which  we  do 
not  want  to  happen.  We  are  now  claim- 
ing the  fee  is  going  to  be  cut  if  it  passes. 
We  are  just  suggesting  there  should 
not  be  a  tax  increase.  Congress  ougnt 
to  have  a  right  to  speak.  We  are  going 
to  be  meeting  on  the  issue  on  Wednes- 
day morning  in  the  Finance  Committee. 
We  may  offer  an  amendment  to  the  debt 
ceiling  and  probably  proceed  with  our 
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resolution  of  disapproval.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  supports 
the  import  fee. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  made  up 
my  mind. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  do  not  want  to  get 
lost. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  lean  against  it,  but 
I  really  think  we  ought  to  know  that 
this  amendment — you  can  say  this  is 
not  a  tax  cut,  but  the  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter is  if  there  were  any  Senators  who 
thought  one  of  the  most  important  is- 
sues for  our  coimtry  was  another  kind 
of  a  tax  cut,  if  he  thought  the  10-5-3 
ought  to  be  going  through  here,  and  if  he 
thought  that  ought  to  be  $3  billion  or 
$4  bilhon  of  a  tax  cut  in  1981,  what  this 
amendment  is  saying  is  he  will  have 
to  come  down  here  and  get  a  vote  of 
the  Senate  granting  a  waiver  from  hold- 
ing that  at  the  desk. 

But  you  do  not  want  that  to  apply 
to  a  resolution  that  would  negate  the 
effect  of  the  import  fee.  You  want  to 
have  a  special  kind  of  treatment  over 
other  tax-reducing  measiires;  is  that 
not  correct?  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  that  may  be  the  way 
the  Senator  interprets  it.  I  look  upon 
this  as  a  tax  increase,  and  if  there  are 
others  who  have  tax  cuts,  then  they 
are  going  to  have  to  find  some  revenue. 
As  I  look  at  the  budget 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  mean  to 
cut  my  friend  off.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  leadership  wants  to  do  here,  but  for 
myself  I  would  just  make  this  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  on  the  one  hand  we  are 
clamoring  for  the  Budget  Committee — I 
mean  the  Senate  is  clamoring  for  some 
processes  to  make  the  budget  process 
work,  some  Senate  procedures.  But  3 
nights  ago  they  gave  us  some  proce- 
dures. They  agreed  there  had  to  be  some 
procedures  to  build  some  teeth  into 
budget  numbers,  to  build  some  teeth  into 
what  we  might  expect  next  year.  Part 
of  that  the  U.S.  Senate,  not  the  Budget 
Committee,  agreeing  to  some  processes, 
said  that  if  we  are  going  to  reduce  the 
revenue  figures  all  you  have  to  do  if  you 
want  a  new  tax  cut  bill  instead  of  hold- 
ing it  at  the  desk  until  the  second  con- 
current resolution,  which  we  thought 
was  a  good  enforcement  measure  to  see 
il  we  really  were  going  to  get  a  bal- 
anced budget,  that  procedures  said, 
"OK,  you  can  bring  a  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  if  it  is  the  Senate's  pleasure  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act,  just  vote." 

You  cannot  even  filibuster  that — just 
vote.  Now,  the  Senator  is  saying  that  was 
good  the  other  night  but  it  is  not  good  for 
this  one.  That  is  the  only  point  I  make. 
The  Senator  wants  to  treat  this  one 
separately. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  is  not 
whether  the  Senate  favors  or  does  not 
favor  the  import  fee.  The  issue  is  whether 
we  want  to  further  modify  the  procedure 
for  encouraging  the  levels  of  revenue  and 
levels  of  expenditure  by  giving  this  one 
a  special  preference  that  it  will  not  re- 
quire a  Senate  vote  in  the  future. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  South  Carolina 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield?  May  I  have  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexi- 
co. I  think  he  properly  interprets  what 
was  accomplished  the  other  evening 
when  section  17  was  amended. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  this  amendment  is  offered  a  test 
vote  to  find  out  how  much  support  there 
is  for  the  import  fee.  There  is  a  lot  of 
things  happening  on  the  House  side.  But, 
apparently,  the  administration  thinks 
this  amendment  is  significant  enough 
that  they  are  making  calls  all  over  the 
Capitol  trying  to  defeat  this  little  in- 
nocuous measure,  which,  if  the  Senators 
interpretation  is  correct,  would  not  have 
any  real  impact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at  one 
point  in  a  famous  novel.  Huckleberry 
Finn  tells  Tom  Sawyer  that  "Faith  is  be- 
lieving what  you  know  ain't  so." 

Now,  the  authors  of  this  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  are  asking  us  for  that  kind 
of  faith.  They  are  asking  us  to  believe 
that  we  can  cut  taxes  to  encourage  pro- 
ductivity, cut  taxes  to  offset  social  secu- 
rity increases,  do  away  with  the  energy 
tax.  and  balance  the  budget  all  at  the 
same  time. 

They  are  asking  us  to  believe  that  we 
can  go  to  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  come  away  without 
a  dime's  worth  of  increase  in  our  total 
spending  picture. 

They  are  asking  us  to  believe  that  we 
can  coimt  on  the  permanent  accuracy  of 
all  our  current  cost  and  economic  as- 
sumptions— that  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
till  September  to  see  if  we  can  wipe  out 
these  revenues  and  not  have  a  deficit. 

They  are  asking  us  to  believe  that  we 
can  have  energy  conservation  without 
feeling  the  pinch. 

Mr.  President,  they  cannot  believe  all 
of  that.  Every  Senator  knows  for  a  fact 
that  it  just  is  not  so. 

Let  me  be  sure  to  say  what  I  am  not 
asking  Senators  to  believe. 

Any  Senator  who  wants  to  repeal  the 
oil  import  fee  will  find  nothing  in  the 
recommended  budget  that  stands  in  the 
way.  A  vote  for  the  proposed  amendment 
i3  not  a  vote  to  eliminate  the  import  fee. 
Congress  may  consider  that  option  in 
due  course  and  at  the  appropriate  time. 

But  a  vote  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment could  very  well  be  a  vote  to  unbal- 
ance the  budget. 

I  am  not  asking  the  Senate  to  give  its 
final  blessing  to  the  oil  import  fee.  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  exercise  prudence 
and  keep  our  options  open. 

In  a  little  more  than  3  months  time, 
we  will  take  a  second  look  at  the  1981 
budget.  As  the  events  of  the  past  3 
months  have  shown,  a  great  deal  can 
happen  in  the  course  of  120  days. 

In  3  months  we  will  know  if  we  can 
approve  a  major  tax  cut  while  balancing 
the  books.  We  will  know  if  we  can  go 


home  to  our  constituents  in  October  and 
point  to  a  balanced  budget.  We  will  know 
what  kmds  of  tax  cuts  we  can  afford  and 
we  will  know  how  deep  those  tax  cuts 
can  run. 

But  we  do  not  know  those  things  just 
now.  And  we  will  do  our  constituents  a 
real  disservice  if  we  leap  without  looking 
at  the  state  of  our  affairs  3  months  dow^n 
the  road. 

Let  me  mention  one  thing  that  we  do 
know  now.  A  few  weeks  ago.  56  Senators 
voted  m  favor  of  Senate  Resolution  380 
That  measure  instructed  the  Budget 
Committee  to  report  a  balanced  budget 
and  to  reserve  any  surplus  for  a  produc- 
tivity tax  cut  and  for  a  tax  cut  to  offset 
mandated  social  security  increases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  and 
the  names  of  those  56  Senators,  so  that 
the  Senators  referred  to  will  not  find  it 
difficult  to  find  exactly  how  they  voted 
for  that  balanced  budget  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

S.  Res.  380 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  a  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
which  Is  balanced  In  accordance  with  the 
mandate  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Public  Debt  Limit 
Act  and  which  reser^'es  any  surplus  for  a  tax 
reduction,  one-half  of  such  reduction  being 
designed  to  increase  productivity,  and  the 
other  half  to  offset  social  security  tax  In- 
creases, and  shall  also  report  such  additional 
specific  reductions.  If  any,  necessary  to  re- 
duce Federal  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  to 
21  per  centum  of  the  gross  national  product. 

TEAS 56 

Baucus.  Bayh.  Bentscn,  Blden.  Boren, 
Bradley,  Bumpers,  Burdlck,  Byrd.  Robert  C, 
Cannon,  Chiles,  Church.  Cranston.  Culver, 
DeConclnl,  Durkln,  Eagleton,  Exon.  Ford. 

Glsnn.  Hart.  Hatfield.  Heflln.  HolUngs, 
Huddleston.  Inouye.  Jackson.  Johnston, 
Leahy.  Levin.  Long.  Matsunaga.  McGovem, 
Melcher.  Metzenbaum.  Morgan.  Moynlhan, 
Musklc 

Nelson,  Nunn.  Packwood,  Pell,  Pryor,  Ran- 
dolph. Rlblcoff.  Rlegle.  Sarbanes.  Sasser, 
Stafford.  Stennls.  Stevenslon.  Stewart.  Tal- 
madge,  Tsongas.  Williams.  Zorlnsky 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Under  the  assump- 
tions of  the  recommended  budget  reso- 
lution, revenues  derived  from  the  oil  im- 
port fee  would  be  returned  to  the  public 
in  the  form  of  social  security  tax  relief 
and  productivity  incentives. 

Under  those  same  budget  assumptions, 
there  is  no  1981  deficit,  and  there  is  no 
surplus  beyond  the  revenues  which  are 
assumed  to  flow  from  the  oil  import  fee. 

Senators  may  choose  to  approve  those 
productivity  and  social  security  tax  cuts 
if  our  assumptions  hold  up  through  the 
summer.  Senators  may  choose  instead 
to  repeal  the  oil  import  fee.  But  Senators 
cannot  do  both.  The  former  is  consistent 
with  Senate  Resolution  380.  the  latter 
is  not. 

Those  who  voted  a  few  weeks  ago  to 
plan  for  the  tax  cuts  assumed  in  this 
budget  cannot  possible  reconcile  that 
position  with  a  decision  today  to  tissume 
the  repeal  of  the   oil  Import  fee — not 
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without  abandoning  our  commitment  to 
a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  two  more 
pomts  about  the  importance  of  our  de- 
cision on  this  amendment  as  it  relates 
to  our  fiscal  plan. 

First,  since  the  budget  process  began 
5  years  ago.  we  have  completed  11  budget 
resolutions.  The  Senates  outlay  level 
has  averaged  $1.6  billion  less  than  the 
House's.  For  the  total  of  those  11  reso- 
lutions, the  Senate  has  been  $17.7  billion 
lower. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senate  approves 
this  amendment  and  the  conference  ar- 
rives at  a  total  spending  figure  one  dime 
higher  than  the  one  we  approve,  there 
will  be  no  balanced  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1981. 

A  second  point — our  economic  assump- 
tions are  essential  to  prospects  for  suc- 
cess In  cutting  taxes  and  balancing  the 
books.  The  economy  must  behave  at 
least  as  well  as  CBO  projects  or  there 
may  be  no  balance  consistent  with  a  tax 
cut  In  the  oil  fee,  a  productivity  tax  cut 
or  a  social  security  offset.  At  any  rate, 
the  amount  of  tax  relief  could  be 
reduced. 

Mr.  President,  we  hope  and  expect  to 
realize  the  forecast  for  the  economy 
which  CBO  has  given  us.  It  Is  at  least 
as  reasonable  as  any  other  forecast.  But 
those  projections  are  not  carved  in  stone. 
The  laws  of  supply  and  demand  are  not 
ratified  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Under  the  assumptions  contained  in 
the  recommended  budget,  we  have  a 
cushion  to  absorb  a  degree  of  slippage 
In  the  economy  beyond  what  is  pro- 
jected. 

With  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  however,  and  all  It  implies, 
that  cushion  would  disappear.  We  just 
cannot  afford  to  let  that  happen. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  let  me  respond 
to  those  who  argue  that  the  oil  import 
fee  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  energy 
policy.  The  charge  has  been  leveled  that 
this  IS  nothing  more  or  less  than  a  meas- 
ure designed  to  balance  the  budget. 

"Oh.  well,  they  are  just  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  budget, "  these  critics  are  say- 
ing. To  begin  with.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  more  than  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  would  have  no 
trouble  accepting  the  validity  of  that 
goal. 

But  beyond  that,  no  one  can  reason- 
ably deny  that  the  oil  Import  fee  would 
play  a  major  role  in  suDportmg  an  effec- 
tive energy  conservation  program. 

Gasoline  accounts  for  50  percent  of 
the  total  domestic  usage  of  crude  o'l.  A 
larger  proportion  of  gasoline  is  used  for 
luxuries  than  any  other  petroleum  prod- 
uct. So  the  greatest  potential  for  petro- 
leum conservation  can  be  found  in  a 
pollcv  that  restrains  consumption  of 
gasoline. 

The  administration  expects  that  the 
oil  import  fee  would  reduce  our  con- 
sumpt  on  of  foreign  crude  by  100,000 
barrels  a  day  in  1980.  By  1983,  we  would 
save  some  250,000  barrels  a  day. 


Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  glow- 
ing praise  in  this  Chamber  for  the  en- 
lightened economic  policies  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  during  the  course  of  this 
debate.  Compared  to  them,  the  United 
States  has  by  far  the  lowest  level  of 
gasoline  taxation. 

The  Federal  excise  tax  is  only  4  cents 
on  the  gallon.  State  taxes  average  about 
8  cents. 

In  contrast,  the  1979  per-gallon  tax  in 
Great  Britain  was  89  cents.  It  was  a  dol- 
lar and  fourteen  cents  in  West  Germany, 
and  a  dollar  and  sixty-two  cents  In 
France. 

These  are  nations  far  more  dependent 
on  foreign  oil  than  we.  And  they  have 
taken  far  more  stringent  measures  to 
ease  that  dependence. 

The  existing  Federal  gasoline  tax  has 
not  been  increased  in  20  years.  And  over 
that  same  time  frame,  the  States  have 
added  only  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
gallon. 

Mr.  President,  some  Senators  may  be- 
lieve that  despite  the  conservation  po- 
tential of  the  oil  import  fee.  the  Presi- 
dent's initiative  should  be  turned  back. 
But  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  initiative 
is  irrelevant,  nor  that  it  would  not 
make  an  important  contribution  in  the 
vital  effort  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  being  asked  to 
commit  ourselves  to  repeal  of  the  oil  im- 
port fee  3  months  before  we  can  be  con- 
fident that  the  budget  can  be  balanced 
without  it.  I  cannot  help  but  suspect  that 
the  author  of  this  amendment  is  less 
concerned  about  the  potential  conse- 
quences than  some  other  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

But  Senators  who  believe  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  a  paramount  objective 
cannot  support  this  proposal. 

Senators  who  believe  that  we  should 
endeavor  to  combine  a  balanced  budget 
with  productivity  and  individual  tax 
cuts  cannot  support  this  proposal. 

Senators  who  believe  that  we  must 
take  the  measure  of  our  economy  in  Au- 
gust before  we  lock  ourselves  into  a 
revenue  commitment  in  May  cannot  sup- 
port th  s  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  support  this 
proposal.  I  am  confident  that  a  major- 
ity of  our  colleagues  will  agree. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  Kansas  iMr.  Dolei  and 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Metzenbaum)  in  spon- 
soring this  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  dealing  with  the  oil  import 
fee. 

Under  section  17  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution, all  bills  or  resolutions  which  re- 
duce tax  revenues  by  more  than  $100 
million  could  not  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent until  the  second  budget  resolution 
is  adopted. 

The  effect  of  this  section  could  prevent 
the  Senate  from  disapproving  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  import  fee.  The  President's  oil 
import  fee  is  nothing  but  a  SIO  biH'on 
tax  increase,  and  I  do  not  believe  a  pro- 


cedural provision  such  as  section  17 
should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  Senate 
from  disapproving  the  oil  Import  fee. 

Therefore,  our  amendment  simply 
states  that  a  resolution  of  disapproval 
of  the  oil  Import  fee  will  not  be  held  at 
the  desk. 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  clear  the  way  for  Senate 
action  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159. 
a  resolution  Senator  Dole  and  I  have 
introduced  along  with  31  of  our  col- 
leagues to  block  the  oil  Import  fee. 

The  American  people  need  more  en- 
ergy, not  new  taxes. 

The  typical  American  family  Is  drown- 
ing In  high  taxes  and  high  prices.  The 
economy  is  sliding  into  a  serious  reces- 
sion. The  last  thing  the  American  people 
need  right  now  is  higher  taxes  and  high- 
er prices. 

The  President's  oil  import  tax  will  add 
10  cents  to  the  price  of  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line at  the  pump  and  increase  Inflation 
by  as  much  as  1  percent. 

The  working  people  of  this  country 
need  tax  relief,  not  a  new  $10  billion  oil 
import  fee  which  attempts  to  balance 
the  budget  through  higher  taxes. 

I  Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Dole-Metz- 
enbaum  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  Metzenbaum-Dole  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

I  Conclusion    of    later   proceedings.^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  possible  to  reserve  that  2  minutes  until 
later  on  today? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  yield  more  time 
If  the  Senator  needs  It  now  but  we  do  not 
want  to  get  into  further  debate. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  is 
It  necessary  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  matter  at  this  time  or  can  that  be 
done  later? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  During 
the  time  of  the  next  2  minutes  the  Sena- 
tor may  ask  for  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

Mr.  BELLMON.  That  was  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  question  was  could  he  ask  for 
the  "yeas"  and  "nays"  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  does  not  ask  for  it  now,  there 
would  be 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator   suspend   for   a   moment?   The 
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"yeas"  and  "nays"  have  been  requested. 
It  is  not  In  order  to  ask  a  parliamentary 
inquiry  until  the  Chair  has  determined 
whether  or  not  there  is  a  sufficient  sec- 
ond for  the  "yeas"  and  "nays." 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second  for  the 
"yeas"  and  "nays?" 

There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  sufficient  time  remain- 
ing to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Parliamentarian  advise  what  the 
procedures  are  that  are  available  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  ask  for  the  "yeas" 
and  "nays"  any  time  prior  to  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  I  can  also  ask 
to  table  the  amendment  by  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  problem. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  all  the  Senator's 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 


objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator? 
Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  is  recog- 
nized to  call  up  an  amendment  on  which 
there  shall  be  30  minutes'  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  present  allocation  of  funds  through 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program  is  set 
in  law  and  that  the  budget  resolution 
before  us  assumes  that  this  allocation 
under  title  23  of  the  Highway  Act  be 
maintained? 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  present  formula  by  which  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  are  apportioned 
to  the  States  Is  established  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  and  the  resolu- 
tion before  us  assumes  no  change  in  this 
formula. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Under  this  resolu- 
tion, are  we  not  assuming  and  recom- 
mending the  present  law,  title  23  of  the 
Highway  Act  still  remain  the  law  and 


that  funds  in  the  program  be  allocated 
under  the  formula? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes:  that  is  true, 
while  the  resolution  assumes  a  reduc- 
tion In  highway  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  fiscal  year  1981.  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  President,  the  com- 
mittee assumed  that  remaining  high- 
way funds  would  be  made  available  to 
the  States  under  the  current  formula. 
Any  change  In  this  statutory'  formula  is 
the  prerogative  of  Congress. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Therefore,  does  the 
committee  not  assume  and  recommend 
that  the  funding  for  all  States  during  the 
next  18  months  of  change  in  the  obliga- 
tion ceiling  be  apportioned  according  to 
the  formula  in  title  23  of  the  Highway 
Act,  and  not  as  planned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  as  shown  in  an 
exhibit  which  I  will  ask  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  tables  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


state 


Apportionment 

by  State  fiscal 

year  1980-1981 

18.75  billion 

ceiling 


Apportionment, 

Obligations.  Apr.  2.  1980 

Oct.  1,  1979  to      to  Oct  1.  1980 

Mar.  14,  1980        S2.155  billion 


Revised  total 

amount 

available  for 

obligation 

Oct.  1,  1979  to 

Oct.  1.  1980 

col.  (2)  + 

(3)  =  (4) 


Percent  of  fiscal 

year  1980-1981 

apportionment 

now  available 

tor  obli(ation 

col.  (4)  -  . 

(1)  =  (5) 


Alabama $M9  701 

Alaska _  116,039 

Arizona 105,984 

Arkansas 77, 739 

California 657, 785 

Colorado 113,  317 

Connecticut 141,  621 

Delaware 38, 207 

Florida... 311  560 

Georgia 245,366 

Hawaii 91,252 

Idaho... 54,373 

Illinois 301,  422 

Indiana 151,  264 

Iowa... 130,328 

Kansas 114,502 

Kentucky 159,803 

Louisiana 230. 144 

Mair.e 48.275 

Maryland 253,  326 

Massachusetts 190.  918 

Michigan 247,  514 

Minnesota 179.  244 

Mississippi 78, 276 

Missouri 170, 189 

Montana 74,  435 

Nebraska 74,908 

Nevada 63. 179 

New  Hampshire 46,036 

New  Jersey 218, 736 

New  Mexico 94,052 

New  York 501,023 

North  Carolina 171  792 

North  Dakota 57,181 

Ohio.... 270,471 

Oklahoma 85,  584 

Oregon 101,903 

Pennsylvania 426,  310 

Rhode  Island 68,  547 

South  Carolina 105  866 

South  Dakota 56,307 

Tennessee 179.495 

Texas 438,376 

Utah 89,  187 

Vermont ....  46  906 

Virginia 241,277 

Washington 221, 136 

West  Virginia 118.086 

Wisconsin 131,  102 

Wyoming 62,  382 

District  of  Columbia 65,  864 

Puerto  Rico 35,918 

Total 8,405,208,177 


$102,314 
53,  139 
59,  345 
39,  158 

279.  997 
85,  132 
23,  856 
14,246 

352,  495 

274.  309 
18,117 
15.532 

221.058 
81.152 
%,  913 

107,651 

149.980 
77.  362 
20,  134 

467,  106 
68,  564 

123,261 
80, 132 
23,604 

131,418 
67,797 
32,340 
50,  331 
19,655 
50,377 
16,  526 

276. 145 

110,462 
37.485 

101,247 
76,  473 
59,156 

272,437 

9,032 

34,  878 

31,729 

116, ',63 

399,919 

71.273 

8,147 

95,  269 

140,488 

1%,637 
91,258 
34.  056 
2,684 
21,282 


»6,  869 
29,336 
32,256 

19,  573 
147, 936 

27,  431 
33,467 
11,224 
74, 120 
60,510 
31,871 
13, 333 
67,  555 
35, 853 
32, 323 
28,386 
39.619 
67, 039 
11.687 
61, 177 
43, 308 
56,  730 

43. 866 
19,692 
40,  735 
18,  477 
18,618 
15,566 
11,053 
48,582 
23,  864 

110,744 
42,842 
14,062 
60,719 

20,  767 
25, 102 

100, 471 
16,516 
26,  440 
13,922 
44,  058 

103,  880 
22,018 
13, 129 

58. 867 
56,  308 
29,566 
31,415 
19, 841 
15,910 

7.766 


$139,183 

82,  475 

91,601 

58, 731 

427, 933 

112,563 

57, 323 

25,  470 

426,615 

334, 819 

49,988 

28,865 

288,  613 

117,005 

129,236 

136,037 

189,599 

144,401 

31,821 

528,  283 

111,872 

179, 991 

123,998 

43,296 

172,153 

86, 274 

50,958 

65,  897 

30,708 

98,959 

40,  390 

386, 889 

153,304 

51,547 

161,966 

97,  240 

84,258 

372, 908 

25,548 

61,318 

45,  651 

160,621 

503,  799 

93, 291 

21,276 

154,136 

1%.  796 

226,  203 

122,673 

53,897 

18, 594 

29,048 


93 
71 
86 
76 
65 
99 
40 
67 
137 
136 
55 
53 
96 
77 
99 
119 
119 
63 
66 
209 
59 
73 
69 
55 
101 
116 
68 
104 
67 
45 
43 
77 
89 
90 
60 
114 
83 
87 
37 
68 
81 
89 
115 
105 
45 
64 
89 
192 
94 
86 
28 
81 


Total  obligation 

authority 

Remainder 

Remainder 

availat>le 

availaUe  for 

available  tor 

if  reduced 

obligation 

obligation 

ceiling  S7.694 

based  upon 

based  upon 

billion  is 

new  obligation 

Apportionment 

obligation 

apportioned  by 

ceiling  of 

of  balances 

ceiling  of 

formula  (1)  - 
8.75  X  7.694 

{7.694  billion 

7.694  -  0.509 1 

$7.1  billion 

cols.  (6)  -  (2) 

-  7.1  billion 

cols.  (8) -(2) 

$131,634 

$29, 320 

$121,472 

W.  158 

102, 035 

48,896 

94,157 

41,011 

93, 193 

33,848 

85,998 

26.653 

68,357 

29,199 

63,080 

23.922 

5,784 

298,  403 

533, 746 

253, 748 

99,641 

14.509 

91.949 

6,817 

124,529 

100,  673 

114,915 

91,059 

33,596 

19,350 

31,002 

16.756 

273,959 

(78,  536) 

352,495  . 

215,754 

(58,  555) 

274,309  . 

80,239 

62, 122 

74,044 

55.927 

47,810 

32, 278 

44,120 

28,588 

265,  045 

43,987 

244,582 

23.524 

133,008 

51,856 

122, 740 

41,588 

114,599 

17,686 

105, 752 

8,839 

100,683 

(6,968) 

107,651  . 

140,517 

(9, 563) 
125, 007 

149.980  . 
186, 745 

202, 369 

1I»,3S3 

42,  449 

22, 315 

39.172 

19.031 

222, 753 

(244, 353) 

467, 106  . 

167.877 

99.313 

154,916 

86,352 

217,643 

94,382 

200,840 

77,579 

157,612 

77,480 

145,444 

65,312 

68,829 

45, 225 

63, 515 

39,911 

149, 650 

18,  232 

138,096 

6,671 

65, 452 

(2,  345) 
33, 528 

67,  797 

65,868 

60,782 

28,442 

55,554 

5,223 

51,265 

934 

40,480 

20, 825 

37,355 

17,700 

192,338 

141,961 

177,489 

127, 112 

82,  701 

56,175 

76,  316 

59,790 

440,557 

164,412 

406,544 

130,399 

151,059 

40,597 

139.397 

28,935 

50,280 

12, 795 

46,398 

8,913 

237, 829 

136,582 

219,468 

118,221 

75, 255 

(1,218) 

76,473  . 

89,605 

30,449 

82.687 

23,531 

374,860 

102, 423 

345,920 

73,483 

60, 274 

51,242 

55,621 

46,  5» 

93,090 

58,212 

85,903 

51,025 

49,  512 

17,783 

45,689 

13,960 

157, 832 

41. 269 

145,647 

29,084 

385, 470 

(14,449) 

399,919  . 

78, 423 

7,150 

72,369 

1,096 

41,245 

33,098 

38,061 

29.914 

212,158 

116,889 

195. 779 

100.510 

194,  448 

53,960 

179,436 

38,9a 

103, 835 

(92, 802) 

196. 637 

115,280 

24, 022 

106,380 

15, 122 

54,  853 

20,797 

50,618 

16,562 

57.915 

55, 231 

53,444 

50,760 

31,583 

10,301 

29.145 

7,063 

7.450,365 


I  $509,000,000,000  is  the  total  apportionment  overrun  in  col.  6.  Therefore  col.  8  is  the  apportionment  of  $7,100,000,000. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  committee  cer-     The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  We  are  going  to  have  a  $15  billion 

tainly  did  not  intend  or  assume  that  the     objection?   Without  objection,   it  is  so    deficit  if  the  enforcement  mechanisms 
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U.S.  Senate  has  to  revise  the  act  to  pro- 
vide the  teeth.  Is  that  not  the  nnlnf 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  committee  cer- 
tainly did  not  intend  or  assume  that  the 
reduced  obligation  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1981  should  disad- 
vantage one  State  over  another.  Over  the 
next  18  months,  we  would  expect  that 
the  present  allocation  formula  will  be 
used  since  it  is  required  by  law  unless  the 
Congress  decides  that  there  is  some  more 
equitable  method  of  distributing  high- 
way funds  to  the  States  during  this 
period. 

XTP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1083 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  unprinted  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici)  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  1083. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  Is  com- 
mitted to  preservation  and  enhancement  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Process  under  P.L. 
93-344,  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974;   and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Senate  wishes 
to  have  at  its  disposal,  to  effectively  carry  out 
Its  decisions  as  expressed  In  the  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolutions  that  It  approves,  the 
necessary  enforcement  tools;  and 

Whereas.  It  may  be  necessary  to  amend  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  In  the  area  of  enforce- 
ment procedures  In  order  to  give  the  Senate 
stronger  control  over  the  fiscal  discipline  It 
chooses  when  It  approves  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolutions;  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved,  that  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate hereby  Instructs  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  and  on  Governmenal  Affairs,  to  study 
possible  amendments  and  additions  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  In  the  specific  areas  of 
enforcement   procedures   only;    and 

Be  it  resolved,  further,  that  the  Commit- 
tees on  the  Budget  and  on  Governmental 
Affairs  hold  hearings,  either  Jointly  or  sep- 
arately, on  such  measures.  Inviting  the 
Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Members 
of  all  other  Senate  Committees  to  testify; 
and 

Be  it  resolved,  further,  that  formal  recom- 
mendations based  upon  these  hearings  be 
made  to  the  Senate  not  later  than  June  15, 
1981.  In  order  for  the  Senate  to  consider  and 
act  upon  these  recommendations  before  ac- 
tion Is  completed  on  the  Second  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian advises  that  the  Senator  has  not 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk.  The 
Senator  sent  a  resolution. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  ^he  resolution 
be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  not  offer  a  resolution  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
tend to  discuss  this  resolution  and  then 
withdraw  it.  I  have  discussed  it  with  the 
floor  managers.  I  once  again  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be  in 
order  for  the  purpose  stated  by  the  Sen- 
ator. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?   Without   objection,   it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  I  sent  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  to  the  desk  and  that  it 
is  not  an  amendment.  But  I  believe  the 
subject  matter  of  that  proposed  resolu- 
tion is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  US. 
Senate  as  an  institution,  the  budget  proc- 
ess as  a  procedure,  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  who  are  genuinely  concerned 
about  why  the  U.S.  Congress  cannot  get 
both  taxation  and  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  under  control. 

That  resolution  basically  says  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  operating  under  the 
Budget  Act.  which  Budget  Act  is  about 
6  years  old,  cannot  continue  to  orig- 
inate enforcement  proceedings  and  en- 
forcement procedures  in  the  Budget 
Committee  itself  and  under  the  existing 
act.  But  aft€r  6  years  of  experimenting 
with  this  act,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must 
amend  the  Budget  Reform  Act  to  pro- 
vide teeth,  to  provide  some  enforcement 
procedure,  and  that  we  .■»re  not  going 
to  be  able  to  live  up  to  our  commitment 
unless  we  have  a  procedure  which  meets 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  major  com- 
mittees of  this  Senate. 

We  have  reconciliation  here  directed 
at  the  Finance  Committee  of  over  $4 
billion.  We  have  reconciliation  here  di- 
rected at  over  $4  billion  to  Appropria- 
tions. We  have  reconciliation  directed 
at  Government  Operations,  and  we  just 
heard  the  distinguished  minority  whip 
indicate  his  displeasure  with  that 
process. 

Yet  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  without 
enforcement  mechanisms  such  as  recon- 
ciliation that  are  truly  binding,  and 
other  mechanisms  for  enforcement,  that 
it  becomes  more  and  more  obvious  as  we 
proceed  through  these  years  that  we  are 
going  to  be  unable  to  enforce  a  budget 
resolution  that,  at  the  beginning,  is  the 
will  of  the  Senate:  after  it  has  gone  to 
conference  is  the  will  of  the  Congress, 
and  that  without  some  stronger  teeth  in 
this  act  we  are  going  to  pit  one  com- 
mittee against  the  other  and  then  ulti- 
mately pit  them  all  against  the  Budget 
Committee. 

The  Budget  Act  is  working  because  it 
is  the  institution's  law.  It  is  not  the 
Budget  Committee's  law.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

That  resolution  says  it  is  urgent  that 
the  two  committees  of  jurisdiction  begin 
hearings  and  report  modifications  after 
consultation  with  the  other  committees 
of  this  Senate  on  m.echanisms  for  en- 
forcing the  budget  process. 

There  already  is  at  least  one  bill,  and 
I  am  sure  there  are  others,  that  seek  to 
address  the  issues  of  the  unenforce- 
ability, the  lack  of  teeth,  the  lack  of 
credibility  to  this  budget  process. 

If  the  meager  enforcement  provisions 
that  are  found  in  this  budget  resolution 
are  not  complied  with  by  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress,  we  will  be  back  here  next 
year  with  another  nail  in  the  coffin  of 
credibility  of  the  Congress.  We  will  have 
a  deficit  of  anywhere  from  S15  billion  to 
$30  billion,  even  without  changes  in  the 
economics,  without  changes  in  the 
assumptions. 


We  are  going  to  have  a  $15  billion 
deficit  if  the  enforcement  mechanisms 
in  this  resolution  are  not  complied  with. 

We  are  putting  over  $20  billion  into 
this  year's  resolution  because  of  the  lack 
of  teeth,  the  lack  of  enforcement  pro- 
cedures, and  the  lack  of  the  kinds  of 
changes  in  this  Budget  Act  that  must 
occur — not  Budget  Committee  changes, 
but  changes  effected  by  this  institution. 

On  page  267  of  this  report  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  for  this  year,  there  are  proposed 
amendments,  sections  20,  21,  and  22, 
which  are  not  part  of  the  resolution. 
They  would  be  amendments  to  the 
Budget  Act  itself  and  to  the  rules  that 
govern  our  conduct  when  it  comes  to 
the  enforcement  of  the  Budget  Act.  Ob- 
viously, they  are  not  going  to  pass.  They 
are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  a 
Senate  bill  which  I  introduced,  which 
the  Budget  Committee,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  had  some  hearings  on. 

Obviously,  the  Budget  Committee  is 
yearning  for  this  institution,  through  all 
of  the  committees,  to  come  up  with  some 
new  ideas  to  make  this  budget  process 
enforceable,  to  build  teeth  into  it.  to 
make  it  a  true  tool  of  fiscal  responsibility. 
a  true  tool  of  Government  policy  with 
reference  to  inflation,  the  kinds  of  re- 
cessions we  have  had.  the  lack  of  pro- 
ductivity in  the  economy,  the  counter- 
productive nature  of  our  tax  law. 

Without  reform  in  the  Budget  Act  it- 
self, we  are  going  to  pit  committees 
against  themselves  here,  on  the  floor,  and 
then  against  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
the  process  is  in  serious  jeopardy.  There 
are  those  who  do  not  think  it  is  working 
very  well  now.  Let  me  suggest  that  with- 
out a  format  such  as  this,  there  will  be 
no  chance  to  get  any  real  commonsense 
into  the  budget  process  in  this  institu- 
tion and  in  the  Congress  itself. 

So,  while  I  offered  that  resolution  in  a 
hope  that  we  would  begin  to  direct  that 
hearings  be  commenced  in  the  commit- 
tees of  jurisdiction.  I  shall  withdraw  it 
hoping  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma,  the 
ranking  member,  and  our  leaders  will 
insi.st  that  hearings  begin  soon  and  that 
the  various  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers be  called  before  that  committee  to 
give  their  suggestions  on  how  we  can 
build  enforcement  mechanisms  that  they 
are  going  to  be  willing  to  comply  with. 

We  cannot  cut  out-year  Federal  ex- 
penditures unless  somebody  is  willing  to 
cut.  We  cannot  have  a  balanced  budget 
when  the  existing  laws  will  spend  more 
than  the  revenues  if  nobody  is  wiUing  to 
change  existing  laws. 

If  the  budget  process  does  not  have  a 
mechanism  that  will  force  those  kinds 
of  changes  which  the  institution  itself 
can  vote  upon  and  direct  the  committees 
to  do,  there  is  no  hope  for  credibility  in 
this  process,  no  hope  to  control  the  ever- 
expanding  expenditures:  there  is  no  hope 
for  true  tax  reform  of  the  type  everyone 
is  beginning  to  talk  about  now,  directed 
at  productivity  and  growth  in  the  Ameri- 
can economic  system. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  we  can  get 
through  this  year  as  best  we  can,  but  I 
hope  that  those  who  do  not  want  recon- 
ciliation directed  at  them,  or  do  not  see 
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how  they  can  comply  with  reconciliation, 
will  answer  the  question:  How  are  we 
going  to  get  a  balanced  budget  without 
it? 

For  those  who  do  not  want  any  change 
in  how  appropriations  bills,  one  at  a  time, 
flow  through  here  and  go  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  signature  without  our  knowing 
the  cumulative  effect  of  their  actions.  I 
hope  they  will  offer  some  constructive 
solutions  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  know 
what  we  are  spending. 

I  hope  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  other  eight  or  nine  committees  that 
are  charged  with  making  some  law 
changes  for  1981,  an  outpouring  of  tax 
dollars,  if  they  do  not  think  this  is  the 
way  as  recommended  under  existing 
budget  practices,  will  take  part  in  rec- 
ommending a  way.  Business  as  usual  by 
our  committees  and  by  the  Congress  at 
large  is  just  not  going  to  bring  a  bal- 
anced budget,  fiscal  responsibility,  and 
room  for  tax  reform  and  productivity- 
oriented  activities  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  will  under- 
stand that  I.  as  one  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  am  not  looking  to 
enforce  the  will  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee: I  am  looking  to  enforce  the  will  of 
the  Senate  through  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

If  the  process  is  now,  at  best,  fragile 
authority  in  the  Budget  Committee,  au- 
thority that  brings  acrimony  and  pitting 
of  one  committee  against  another,  I  am 
for  changing  that  so  that,  when  we  come 
down  to  the  budget  resolution,  we  are 
enforcing  this  institution's  desires — 
which  they  have  voted  in  for  them- 
selves, after  further  discussion,  further 
hearings.  It  has  had  6  years  of  experi- 
ence to  tell  us  it  Is  time  to  build  some 
real  enforcement  mechanisms  into  this 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  have  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  4'/2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
desire  any  time  on  this? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  No,  Mr.  President. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  by  my  record 
and  the  colloquy  we  have  had,  we  did 
not  change  the  formula.  I  agree  very 
vigorously  that  we  did  not  change  the 
formula,  with  the  intent  in  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

He  has  been  most  helpful,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  him  the  rest  of  this  year  and  next 
year  on  this  budget.  I  am  glad  he  has 
raised  this  point. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  appreciate  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  on  the  broader 
issue,  the  issue  of  the  need  for  additional 
reform  so  that  this  Budget  Act  will  have 
some  teeth  in  it,  for  some  enforcement 
proceedings,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to 
come  down  here  and  fight  for  them  as 
if  they  are  ours  but,  rather,  as  if  the 


U.S.  Senate  has  to  revise  the  act  to  pro- 
vide the  teeth.  Is  that  not  the  point? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  the  point  to 
be  made,  Mr.  President,  enforcement 
proceedings,  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Mexico  has  been  in  the  vanguard  trying 
to  impress  it  on  us  as  a  body.  Some 
people  take  it  individually,  some  people 
take  it  as  a  committee  competition.  The 
fact  is  that  this  is  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  and  if  we  exceed  it.  then  all 
the  Senators  ought  to  have  a  general 
feel  that  we  are  exceeding  it  or  what  we 
are  doing  in  not  adhering  to  it  and 
otherwise.  Those  enforcement  proceed- 
ings only  bring  generally  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  the  membership  just  exactly 
what  is  provided,  what  they  have  passed, 
and  what  they  have  asked. 

Just  a  minute  ago,  we  were  debating, 
though  we  should  not  have  been  debat- 
ing, that  the  Senate  directed  a  com- 
mittee to  bring  in  a  balanced  budget  and 
leave  excess  revenues  for  a  tax  cut  and 
for  the  diminution  of  the  impact  of  social 
security  tax. 

So  we  are  doing  what  the  Senate  says, 
yet  we  think  it  is  a  selfish  or  a  little 
restricted  budget  version  of  Govern- 
ment and  how  we  ought  to  go  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind.  That  was  a  Sen- 
ate directive. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  really 
puts  his  finger  on  the  point:  If  we  can 
bring  in  what  he  calls  stronger  enforce- 
ment procedures — I  might  even  char- 
acterize them  as  reminder  provisions — 
the  Senate  as  a  body  would  be  reminded, 
rather  than,  as  the  Senator  indicated, 
coming  up  every  day  and  bringing  in  the 
bad  news.  We  want  everybody  to  think 
ahead  of  time  what  budgetary  impact 
that  particular  measure  will  have  so 
we  will  not  be  standing  in  their  way,  but 
the  general  feel  for  a  balanced  budget 
will  be  prevailing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  South  Carolina.  I  hope  he 
and  Senator  Bellmon  will,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time — even  this  year,  before  we 
get  into  next  year — begin  hearings  in 
the  Budget  Committee  on  needed 
amendments  to  the  Budget  Act  to  make 
it  more  enforceable,  to  have  more  teeth 
in  it,  to  make  it  more  the  product  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  entire  Senate,  rather 
than  our  having  the  kind  of  enforcement 
fights  here  on  the  floor  that  we  have 
been  having  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  my  resolu- 
tion and  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  resolution  was  withdrawn. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO      1084 

(Purpose:    To  apply  the  revenues  from  the 
windfall  profits  tax  to  the  public  debt) 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1084. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 


of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows; 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  out  "Ml 2,900.- 
OOO.OOO'  and  insert  ■■»594.900.000,000" 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "SO  and  In- 
sert •■-  »!8.000.000,000" 

On  page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  •■»927.eOO,000.- 
OOO"  an  Insert   ■$909. 800.000, OOO", 

On  page  3.  line  10,  strike  out  •■»953,800.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  Insert  ■■»935.800,000.000". 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  ■•»968,700.- 
000.000"  and  Insert   "I950.700.0O0.0OO". 

On  page  3.  line  15,  strike  out  "»32.700.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  ■$14,700,000,000" 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr  President,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  I  will 
not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  for  weeks 
now  I  have  been  reading  in  the  paper 
and  hearing  on  the  floor  about  how  we 
are  cutting  spending,  how  we  have  a 
tight  budget,  and  how  wonderful  it  is 
that  we  have  the  first  balanced  budget 
in  12  years,  or  that  we  can  plan  to  work 
toward  one. 

Well.  I  think  these  statements  are  very 
misleading,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  because  we  are  not  cutting  spending, 
we  are  not  even  holding  the  line  on 
spending,  and  we  have  only  been  able  to 
balance  the  budget  with  revenue  from 
the  windfall  profits  tax.  The  fact  is  that 
spending  is  increasing  dramatically  in 
1981  over  1980.  and  the  magnitude  of 
this  increase  is  only  disguised  by  the 
fact  that  spending  for  flscal  year  1980 
— which  we  are  ahoxit  half-way  through 
—has  increased  equally  dramatically 
over  the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Let  me  recount  a  bit  of  history  for 
those  of  you  who  may  not  remember: 

In  January  1979  President  Carter  sent 
to  Congress  a  proposed  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1980  setting  outlays  at  $532  billion. 
A  few  months  later  we  set  spending  in 
the  flrst  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  1980  at  the  same  level.  Thus, 
the  $613  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1981  be- 
ing discussed  here  today  represents  &n 
increase  of  $81  billion  over  the  level  of 
outlays  proposed  by  the  President's 
budget  for  1980  and  by  the  flrst  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for 
1980.  established  just  1  year  ago.  This 
means  that  we  are  increasing  spending 
by  15.2  percent  in  1981  above  the  level 
for  1980  established  by  the  President  In 
his  budget  and  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1980.  And  vet,  people  stand  here 
and  talk  about  how  tight  the  1981  budget 
is,  about  how  we  are  cutting  spending. 
Yet  the  truth  is  that  we  are  increasing 
spending  by  a  very  substantial  amount 
—$81  billion,  compared  to  the  budget 
levels  for  1980  set  a  year  ago. 

The  only  reason  why  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  spend- 
ing is  only  increasing  by  a  small  amount 
is  because  the  flscal  1980  budget  has  in- 
creased dramatically  itself.  The  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
1980  set  spending  for  1980  at  $548  bil- 
lion, an  increase  of  $16  billion  over  the 
flrst  budget  resolution.  Yet  if  we  were  to 
compare  the  proposed  1981  budget  to  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  1980,  it 
still  represents  an  increase  in  outlays 
of  $65  billion,  or  12  percent.  To  my  mind. 
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Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
BoRENi .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 


(Mr.         The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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increasing  spending  by  12  percent  in 
peacetime  hardly  represents  "holding 
the  line"  on  spending. 

Now  the  second  budget  resolution  is 
supposed  to  set  binding  limits  on  spend- 
ing. That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
budget  resolution,  the  budget  process, 
and  this  whole  exercise  we  are  engaged 
in  today.  Yet,  in  his  budget  for  fiscal 
1981  released  in  January  of  this  year, 
President  Carter  estimated  that  the 
budget  for  1980  would  end  up  being  $564 
biUion— an  increase  of  $16  billion  over 
the  second  budget  resolution  in  just  2 
months.  This  is  astonishing  when  you 
consider  that  we  are  not  at  war,  not  in 
the  midst  of  massive  unemployment,  or 
facing  any  other  condition  that  would 
require  such  a  massive  increase  in 
spending  in  the  middle  of  a  fiscal  year. 

More  astonishing  still  is  the  fact  that 
in  March,  when  President  Carter  real- 
ized his  serious  error  in  sending  to  Con- 
gress a  budget  for  1981  containing  a  $16 
billion  deficit,  he  also  reestimated 
spending  for  1980  and  set  it  $5  billion 
higher  than  it  was  in  January,  up  to 
$569  billion.  This  means  that  the  1980 
budget  has  increased  by  $37  billion 
since  it  was  first  proposed  by  President 
Carter.  This  is  just  mind-boggling.  If 
the  people  of  America  realized  how  in- 
capable we  are  of  controlling  spending 
or  of  even  coming  up  with  remotely  ac- 
curate estimates  for  spending  they  would 
be  thoroughly  disgusted — and  rightfully 
so. 

The  point  I  am  getting  at  is  that  you 
can  only  get  away  with  calling  the  fiscal 
1981  budget  resolution  we  are  working 
on  today  a  tight  budget,  with  only  a 
small  increase  in  spending,  is  by  com- 
paring it  to  a  1980  budget  which  has 
grown  even  as  we  speak.  Right  now  the 
administration  is  warning  that  food 
stamps  will  be  cut  off  within  weeks  un- 
less we  appropriate  substantial  new 
funds  just  to  get  the  program  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

In  my  view,  there  is  only  one  thing 
we  can  do  to  get  a  handle  on  this  run- 
away budget,  and  that  is  to  make  some 
real,  serious  cuts,  or  just  as  sure  as  I 
am  standing  here  we  will  be  back  In  the 
fall  with  another  budget  resolution 
which  Is  $10  or  $20  bilhon  higher,  and 
back  again  next  year  with  a  third  budget 
resolution  $10  or  $20  billion  higher  still. 
This  is  why  my  amendment  proposes  an 
$18  bilhon  cut  in  outlays  for  1981  below 
those  contained  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's resolution. 

The  $18  billion  represents  the  amount 
of  revenue  estimated  to  be  raised  by  the 
windfall  profits  tax  in  1981.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  justification  what- 
soever for  using  this  revenue  to  balance 
the  budget.  It  is  the  height  of  fiscal 
irresponsibility  to  use  "windfall"  reve- 
nues to  pay  for  current  expenses.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  revenue  ought  to  be  used 
for  one  thing  and  one  thing  only:  To 
help  pay  ofT  the  national  debt.  And  this 
is  what  my  amendment  would  accom- 
plish. It  would  reduce  outlays  by  $18 
billion,  cause  an  $18  billion  budget  sur- 
plus, and  reduce  Government  borrow- 
ing and  the  national  debt  by  the  same 
amount. 

My  rationale  for  this  action  is  that  if 


we  had  not  passed  the  windfall  profit 
tax,  we  would  have  $18  billion  less  in 
revenue  to  play  with.  Given  the  pressure 
for  a  balanced  budget  this  year,  there- 
fore, we  would  have  had  to  cut  spending 
by  $18  billion,  putting  us  at  the  level  of 
outlays  I  am  proposing. 

Now  I  know  that  the  first  thing  that 
everyone  is  going  to  say  to  me  is  where 
are  we  going  to  make  S18  billion  in  cuts, 
do  I  not  know  that  80  percent  of  the 
budget  is  uncontrollable?  Well  I  do  not 
buy  that.  If  we  have  to  change  the  law 
to  get  the  budget  under  control,  then 
we  are  just  going  to  have  to  bite  the 
bullet  and  change  the  law.  And  as  for 
making  the  cuts,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
if  we  here  today  vote  to  reduce  spending 
by  $18  billion  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  find  a  way  to  do  it.  The 
problem  is  that  now  they  basically  have 
no  reason  to  try.  Why  should  a  member 
of  the  committee  try  to  reduce  spending 
now?  If  he  cuts  someone  else's  program 
they  might  get  one  of  their  own  cut.  It  is 
much  easier  to  just  increase  everything. 
But  if  the  Senate  mandates  an  across 
the  board  cut.  then  I  am  sure  that  work- 
ing together  we  can  find  a  way  to  do  it. 
But  we  have  to  make  the  commitment 
first;  here;  today. 

You  know,  Howard  Jarvis  did  not  have 
any  idea  where  the  State  of  California 
was  going  to  cut  its  budget  if  proposi- 
tion 13  became  law.  He  did  not  know 
and  he  did  not  care.  All  he  knew  was  that 
the  only  way  you  will  ever  control  spend- 
ing is  by  denying  politicians  the  money 
to  spend.  He  did  not  know  much, 
but  he  won.  and  he  was  right.  Once 
proposition  13  passed  it  became  very 
easy  to  cut  the  waste  and  fat  out  of  gov- 
ernment It  gave  politicians  the  back- 
bone to  be  able  to  stand  up  to  the  spend- 
ing constituencies  and  say  no.  for  once. 

In  summary,  let  me  just  repeat:  In 
my  view  it  is  irresponsible  to  use  reve- 
nues from  the  windfall  profits  tax  to 
pay  for  current  expenditures  and  bal- 
ance the  budget.  This  money  should  be 
used  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  which 
will  reach  $1  trillion  very  shortly  un- 
less we  start  to  do  something  to  reverse 
the  trend.  Who  in  this  Chamber  wants 
to  tell  their  constituents  that  they  were 
responsible  for  increasing  the  public 
debt  to  $1  trillion?  And.  I  would  also 
point  out,  at  the  rate  we  are  going  we  are 
very  close  to  reaching  the  $1  trillion 
level  in  annual  spending.  At  the  rate  we 
have  been  increasing  spending  we  will 
reach  that  level  within  5  years. 

I  urge  mv  colleagues  to  suoport  my 
amendment  and  take  a  concrete  step 
toward  really  cutting  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  join  my  friend  in  the 
objective  of  trying  to  hold  down  Fed- 
eral spending.  I  believe  that  the  record 
which  the  Budget  Committee  has  made 
over  the  years  will  indicate  that  the 
committee  has  tried  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  also. 

When  we  look  at  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  is  presently  before  the  Sen- 


ate, we  find  that  if  we  take  out  the 
increases  for  interest — which  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  agree  we  are 
legally  obligated  to  pay — and  if  we  take 
out  the  incerases  for  defense,  which  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Iowa  supports, 
we  find  that  the  remainder  of  the  budget 
is  less  in  real  dollars  by  more  than  7 
percent  than  the  budget  for  1980. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  when 
we  can  make  a  7  percent  real  reduction 
in  1  year  in  Federal  spending,  we  are 
accomplishing  a  very  significant  change 
of  direction. 

The  Jepsen  amendment  proposes  to 
reduce  Federal  outlays  by  $18  billion 
below  those  already  proposed  by  the 
Senate  budget  resolution.  I  assume  that 
he  would  not  cut  defense,  and  he  cer- 
tainly cannot  realistically  cut  interest. 
So  if  we  add  another  $18  billion  cut  on 
top  of  the  7  percent  cut  we  already  have 
made  in  constant  dollars,  in  my  opinion 
we  are  getting  the  figure  way  below 
what  is  realistically  possible. 

The  Senator  from  low-a  does  not  indi- 
cate where  those  cuts  would  be  made, 
and  I  am  not  pressing  him  to  do  that  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  agree  with  him 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  uncon- 
trollable spending.  Every  item  of  spend- 
ing that  goes  on  in  this  Government  is 
authorized  by  Congress,  the  funds  are 
appropriated  by  Congress,  and  we  can 
control  that  money.  So  I  do  not  hide 
behind  this  false  defense  of  uncontrol- 
lability. 

If  Congress  chooses  to  cut  back  on  a 
program,  we  do  have  control.  We  have 
control  over  every  program  of  Govern- 
ment, and  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  that  possi- 
bility. However,  there  is  a  limit  to  how 
far  we  can  go. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  7-per- 
cent cut  we  have  made  in  real  terms 
and  the  fact  that  we  probably  are  not 
going  to  cut  defense  or  interest,  we  have 
approached  that  limit. 

I  share  the  concern  that  we  must  re- 
duce the  national  debt,  and  we  are  being 
hurt  by  the  high  level  of  interest  we  are 
paying  on  the  national  debt.  Over  time, 
these  reductions  must  be  made.  The 
problem  is  that  first  we  have  to  get  the 
budget  in  balance.  If  we  can  achieve 
balance  this  year,  in  future  years  we  can 
begin  to  plan  for  their  reduction,  and  in- 
terest rates  will  come  down  automati- 
cally. We  cannot  get  there  by  wishful 
thinking,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  amount,  to  a  degree,  to  wish- 
ful thinking. 

If  we  try  to  go  too  far  and  overreach 
ourselves,  our  whole  enforcement  proc- 
ess will  be  unworkable  and  meaningless, 
because  the  budget  resolution  will  be 
overturned  time  after  time. 

Senator  Jepsen's  amendment  reduces 
spending  almost  $2  billion  below  the 
spending  level  proposed  by  Senator  Arm- 
strong and  $10.7  billion  below  the  cuts 
proposed  by  Senator  Hatch.  The  Senate 
has  rejected  both  those  proposals,  and 
I  believe  it  will  reject  the  Jepsen 
proposal. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  above,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  reject  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  respond 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa by  saying  that  early  in  his  re- 
marks, he  again  compared  proposed 
spending  for  1981  to  actual  spending  for 
1980,  rather  than  looking  at  the  huge  in- 
crease in  1980  spending  since  the  1980 
budget  was  first  proposed.  That  is  part 
of  the  hooker  that  is  coming  in  here. 

My  amendment  and  the  thought  be- 
hind it  should  illustrate  a  point  which  I 
have  found  in  my  experience  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  of  Iowa,  Lieutenant 
Governor  for  4  years,  and  a  member  of 
the  Iowa  Senate  for  2  years  prior  to  that. 

I  refer  to  the  trap  that  many  legisla- 
tors inadvertently,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  seem  to  fall  into  when  they  start 
talking  about  budgeting.  They  take  a 
one-time  revenue  or  a  limited  source  of 
revenue,  such  as  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
which  is  a  tax  that  is  scheduled  to  run 
out  at  some  time  in  the  future.  It  is  an 
unknown  amount  of  tax.  It  is  a  tempo- 
rary tax  at  best. 

What  they  are  proposing  to  do  is  to 
balance  the  budget  by  using  this  source 
of  revenue  and  committing  it  to  recur- 
ring expenses.  This  is  not  sound  account- 
ing. When  you  plug  in  a  committed  rev- 
enue or  expense  to  a  budget  and  initially 
take  an  account  for  that  committed  ex- 
pense to  a  revenue  that  will  be  of  an  un- 
determined amount — and  certainly,  in 
this  particular  case,  of  limited  duration — 
then  you  are  doing  nothing  except  bal- 
ancing the  budget  with  mirrors,  as  I 
think  we  are  doing,  and  you  are  asking 
for  future  deficits  with  some  other  ses- 
sion of  Congress  on  down  the  line. 

It  is  said  that  we  cannot  cut  spending 
because  these  things  are  uncontrollables, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  does  not 
disagree  that  these  are  controllable. 
When  people  talk  about  built-in  expenses 
or  built-in  expenditures,  I  say,  in  re- 
sponse, that  it  was  the  people  here  who 
built  in  those  things,  and  it  is  the  peo- 
ple here  who  have  the  power  and  au- 
thority to  build  them  out.  It  is  not  the 
budget  that  is  out  of  control  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  It  is  the  people  who  are  mak- 
ing the  budget  who  are  out  of  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  the  other  day 
about  our  new  Department  of  Education, 
a  huge  department  created  this  year,  in 
times  of  inflation  and  deficit  financing  of 
this  Government — a  new  department  in- 
stalled, among  other  things,  to  be  more 
streamlined,  to  theoretically  and  sup- 
po.sedly  do  a  better  job  in  many  things. 
For  many  reasons,  I  voted  against  that 
Department.  But  it  grieved  me  to  see  the 
garishness  and  the  disregard  for  either 
the  ethical  or  the  prudent  concern  for 
spending  and  taxpayer  money,  when  I 
saw  headlined  in  the  paper  last  week  the 
fact  that  they  were  having  a  $100,000 
reception  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers,  just 
to  celebrate  their  new  agency — a  $100,- 
000  taxpayer  party. 

It  is  part  of  the  same  Department  that 
just  2  years  ago  lost  or  could  not  account 
for  between  $6  billion  and  $7  billion. 
Then  they  say  we  cannot  cut  expenses. 
Those  are  pretty  hollow  excuses. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoRENi .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Have  we  agreed  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic  c«i  all  these 
amendments  prior  to  the  3  o'clock  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No,  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  not  automatic. 

The  time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

The  opponents  have  10  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  expand  for  a 
moment  on  the  issue  raised  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  about  the  increases  in 
the  1981  budget  over  increases  in  the 
1980  budget. 

It  is  true  that  these  items  are  up.  I 
think  the  Senator  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  just  where  the  increases  are. 

In  defense,  the  1980  defense  figure  is 
$143.7  bilhon;  the  1981  figure  is  $173.4 
billion.  There  is  a  little  over  $20  biUion 
increase  in  budget  authority.  And  in 
outlays  the  1980  figure  is  $134  billion  and 
the  1981  estimate  is  $155.7  billion.  That 
is  almost  $22  billion  increase  in  outlays. 

In  the  income  security  area,  and  this 
is  social  security  and  other  programs  of 
that  kind,  the  1980  budget  authority  is 
$223  billion  and  in  1981  the  budget  au- 
thority is  $245.7  billion  which  is  about 
$22.3  billion  increase.  In  outlays  the  1980 
figure  is  $190  billion  and  the  1981  figure 
is  $218.3  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of 
$28.3  billion  largely  in  social  security. 

In  health  the  increase  is  $5.5  billion. 

Then  in  interest  the  increase  is  $4.8 
billion. 

So  these  are  programs  that  are  ver>', 
very  difficult  to  reduce  by  any  amount 
even  similar  to  the  $18  billion  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recommending, 
particularly  when  one  takes  into  account 
the  fact  that  we  have  already  reduced 
the  budget  by  7  percent  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 

So  I  simply  make  the  point  that  we 
feel  this  budget  resolution  is  going  in 
the  direction  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
wishes  to  go.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  quite 
as  fast  as  he  would  wish  to  go,  and  in  all 
candor  it  is  not  going  as  fast  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  wishes.  But  I  be- 
lieve we  have  hit  a  pace  where,  if  we 
sustain  it  for  2  or  3  years,  we  will  be 
doing  what  both  of  us  want,  which  is  to 
cut  back  on  our  deficit  and  begin  to  get 
interest  under  control. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  request  for 
time  on  this  side  and  I  am  willing  to  yield 
back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  now  been  yielded  back  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  a  tabling 
motion,  but  I  am  not  sure  there  are 
enough  Senators  in  the  Chamber. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wi'^h  to  take  time  off  of  the  reso- 
lution on  the  quorum  call? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  take  time  on  the  resolution.  I  will 
try  to  get  the  Members  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resc.nded. 

Tl-ie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second^ 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  vote 
on  the  tabhng  motion  will  occur  some- 
time after  3  p.m.  in  sequence  with  the 
votes  on  the  other  amendments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time?  On  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  And  T  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  taken  out  of  both  sides 
on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  me 
about  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr,  President,  while 
this  discussion  is  going  on,  I  want  to, 
first  of  all,  thank  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  yielding  to  me.  Sec- 
ond, I  want  to  say  that  I  simply  want  to 
add  mv  strong  support  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  Metzenbaumi  dealing  with  the  oil 
import  fee,  or  whatever  exotic  name  it  is 
going  by  these  days. 

My  opposition  to  this  import  fee,  which 
translates  into  a  10-cent  gasoline  tax,  is 
based  on  a  few  .simple  facts: 

No.  1,  it  is  going  to  cost  the  American 
people  about  $10  3  billion  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  if  that  money  is  available  and 
if  we  have  any  difficulty  at  all  making 
the  balanced  budget  work,  that  money 
will  be  dumped  into  the  Treasury  and 
used  to  balance  the  budget. 

No.  2,  not  only  is  it  going  to  cost  the 
American  people  SI 0.3  billion,  it  is  going 
to  reduce  imports  about  100.000  barrels 
per  day  of  the  roughly  8  million  barrels 
a  day  wo  import. 

No.  3,  it  is  going  to  reduce  our  trade 
deficit  by  about  $1 .3  biUion. 

So  in  exchange  for  roughly  $10.3  bil- 
lion a  year  the  American  people  are  asked 
to  cough  up  for  this,  we  are  only  going 
to  reduce 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate  while 
the  Senator  is  addressing  the  Senate? 
Will  the  Chair  get  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  Sen- 
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ators  please  take  their  seats?  We  must 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  let  the 
Senator   from   South   Carolina   answer 


reduced   interest   payments,   tmlike  the 
amendment    offered    by    Senator  Javits 
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cepted  the  total  figure  that  resulted  from         Additionally,    this   budget   will    force 
his  specific  cuts,  this  budget  will  mean    us  to  defer  programs  which  the  appro- 


costs  are  going  to  be  less,  m  their  in- 
formal opinion,  than  they  were  in  March. 
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ators  please  take  their  seats?  We  must 
have  order  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

There  will  be  a  10,000  barrel  reduc- 
tion In  imports,  and  a  $1.3  billion  a  year 
decrease  in  the  trade  deflcit. 

Here  Is  the  big  tradeoff;  It  increases 
inflation  between  0.5  percent  and  1  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  been  one 
of  the  most  ardent  proponents  of  man- 
datory conservation.  I  have  always 
thought  that  if  we  did  not  go  to  gasoline 
rationing  and  mandatory  fuel  efflclency 
standards  on  our  automobiles,  we  were 
going  to  wind  up  with  the  worst  of  both 
worlds,  namely  shortages  and  high 
prices,  to  say  nothing  of  the  betrayal  of 
the  rights  of  my  children  whose  oO  and 
energy  we  are  now  using. 

I  have  never  understood  why  the  Presi- 
dent wanted  to  impose  this  tax  for  such 
very  small  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  that  most  of  the 
people  who  say.  "Let  the  price  of  gaso- 
line go  to  $3,"  really  do  not  care  if  it 
goes  to  %5  because  they  have  the  $5  But 
more  importantly,  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  how  high  it  goes.  All  the  charts 
of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  show  that 
you  achieve  rather  insignificant  econo- 
mies when  you  try  to  do  it  the  crudest 
way  of  all.  by  the  pricing  mechanism. 

So  we  continue  to  stumble  around,  as 
we  have  for  C'i  years,  trying  to  make 
this  whole  thing  palatable  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  in  the  process  evolve  the 
worst,  elitist  economic  planning  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  translates  sim- 
ply into  the  rich  will  ride  and  the  poor 
will  walk. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  now,  and  I  am  al- 
ways going  to  be  opposed  to  it  Vor  two 
reasons:  No.  1,  )t  is  cruel,  and.  No.  2.  it 
does  not  work. 

I  trust  that  my  colleagues  wiU  strongly 
support  the  Sen-^tor  from  Ohio  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I  should  like  to 
digress  for  just  a  moment  in  a  sort  of  un- 
related way  to  say  I  find  a  lot  of  people  In 
this  country  and  in  this  body  who  are 
talking  about  tax  cuts,  and  who  strongly 
supported  the  President's  decision  to  de- 
control the  price  of  oil.  thereby  imposing 
a  $100  billion  annual  tax  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Those  same  people  are  the 
ones  who  will  defend  steadfastly  the 
President's  decision  to  add  this  10-cent 
tax  and  Impose  another  $10.3  billion  tax 
or.  combined,  an  over  $110  billion  tax  on 
the  American  people  for  virtually  noth- 
ing in  exchange.  Those  are  the  same  peo- 
ple who  say  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  a  tax  cut.  It  is  a  contradiction. 

I  tWnk  they  are  entitled  to  a  tax  cut. 
too,  but  I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  here 
and  scream  about  a  tax  cut  and  at  the 
same  time,  impose  the  biggest  tax  ever 
imposed  on  the  American  people  In  this 
country,  through  decontrol,  of  what  I 
consider  this  Ignominious  decision  of  a 
10-cent  gas  tax. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quonmi. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  0»  whose 
time? 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  let  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  answer 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  here.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  we  proceed  to 
consider  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  that  he  be  recog- 
nized at  this  point  to  call  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    108S 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  Increase  In  Func- 
tion 550.  Health  by  reducing  interest  pay- 
ments in  Function  900  by  an  equivalent 
amount) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  LrviN) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1085. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  line  9.  strike  ■•$70,900,000,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$71,300,000,000". 

On  page  8,  line  10.  strUe  "$61,900,000,000" 
and   Insert   In   lieu   thereof  "*62.300,000,000". 

On  page  10.  line  21.  strike  872,200,000,000 " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$71,800,000,000". 

On  page  10,  line  22,  strike  "$72,200,000,000" 
and   insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$71,800,000,000". 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  simple.  It  is  de- 
signed to  restore  $400  million  of  the  $1.4 
billion  which  the  Budget  Committee  has 
cut  from  the  level  of  spending  currently 
authorized  by  existing  law  for  the  health 
function.  Yet  this  increase,  under  my 
amendment,  still  retains  a  balanced 
budget.  The  money  to  fund  additional  ac- 
tivity in  the  health  function  comes  from 
the  CBO  informal  reestimate  of  interest 
cost. 

At  one  point.  I  was  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  assuming  a  1-cent-per-pack 
Increase  in  the  tobacco  tax;  that  Is  not 
the  assumed  source  of  the  revenue  in  this 
amendment,  however.  That  has  been  dis- 
carded as  a  possibility  by  myself.  Instead, 
we  are  assuming  the  interest  source,  the 
reduction  of  the  Interest  cost  that  I  men- 
tioned before. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  discussed  both 
the  need  for  increases  in  health  spend- 
ing and  the  use  of  the  $400  milhon  in  re- 
duced interest  payments  before  during 
these  debates.  But  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses these  issues  in  a  way  which  dif- 
fers significantly  from  the  amendments 
we  have  previously  considered. 

First,  in  terms  of  health  care  expendi- 
tures, unlike  Senator  Weicker's  amend- 
ment, my  increase  in  this  function  does 
not  result  in  an  unbalanced  budget. 

Second,  in  terms  of  the  $400  million  in 


reduced   interest   payments,   imlike  the 
amendment    offered    by    Senator  Javits 
and  Nelson,  I  do  not  combine  these  funds 
with  any  reduction  in  defense  spending. 
Unhke  Senator  Cranston,  I  do  not  add  to 
this  $400  million  any  other  new  revenue 
figures.  Instead,  I  simply  have  taken  the 
best  evidence  available  to  us  at  this  time 
and  concluded,  along  with  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  that  when  you  com- 
bine the  impact  of  a  balanced  budget — 
which  we  clearly  are  going  to  have — with 
the  impact  of  current  and  projected  de- 
creases in  interest  rates,  the  net  result  is 
a  $400  million  reduction  in  interest  ex- 
penditures   from    the    levels    currently 
projected  in  function  900. 

As  evidence  of  this,  since  March,  we 
have  seen  a  sharp  decline  of  over  300 
basis  points  in  interest  costs  on  Treasury 
securities. 

Thus,  while  we  have  discussed  these 
Issues  before,  this  is  the  first  time  we 
have  discussed  increased  health  expendi- 
tures which  are  consistent  with  a 
balanced  budget  and  which  are  funded 
solely  by  using  the  CBO's  own  informal 
reestimate  of  reductions  In  interest  ex- 
penditures. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  Health  func- 
tion. Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that 
most  Members  of  this  body  think  that 
the  health  care  system  in  this  country  is 
adequate.  Reducing  our  expenditures  by 
$1.4  billion  will  make  it  even  less  ade- 
quate. I  recognize  that  simply  throwing 
money  into  health  care  will  not  make  the 
system  better.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill,  who 
said  this  morning  that  we  need  to  better 
target    our    expenditures    to    meet    the 
health  needs  of  this  Nation.  But  this 
budget  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  us  to 
do    that.    When    we    cut    discretionary 
spending — as  the  Budget  Committee  doe.>- 
by  at  least  $300  million — we  certainly  do 
not  leave  very  much  money  available  t*i 
spend  on  effectively  targeted  programs. 
Just  this  morning,  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  was  mentioning  how  effective 
the  National  Health  Service  Corporation 
could  be  in  getting  doctors  and  other 
health    care    professionals    into    areas 
which  now  suffer  from  inadequate  medi- 
cal care.  Yet  this  targeted  program,  and 
others  like  it,  is  jeopardized  by  the  cuts 
now  before  us. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  the  budget 
recommendations  before  us  are  not  just 
a  surgical  removal  of  the  fat  in  the  sys- 
tem; they  cut  into  muscle  and  draw 
blood.  They  are  going  to  bleed  us  where 
we  can  least  afford  it.  Let  me  give  some 
speciflcs. 

Let  us  first  look  at  health  research. 
While  the  Budget  Committee  does  not 
spell  out  their  line  item  assumptions, 
their  total  spending  for  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  Research  agrees 
with  the  total  suggested  by  the  President 
in  March.  And,  in  March,  the  President 
did  spell  out  the  line  Item  Impact  of  his 
request.  That  request  held  health  re- 
search to  last  year's  spending  levels. 
Given  the  rate  of  inflation,  that  trans- 
lates into  signiflcant  practical  cuts  in 
research  in  vital  health  programs. 

According  to  the  President's  line  item 
assessment,  which  we  have  assumed  the 
Budget  Committee  accepts  since  they  aor 
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cepted  the  total  figure  that  resulted  from 
his  specific  cuts,  this  budget  will  mean 
an  effective  reduction  of  over  $40  million 
in  cancer  research;  it  will  mean  an  ef- 
fective reduction  of  $15  million  in  re- 
search on  heart,  lung,  and  blood  disease; 
it  will  mean  an  effective  reduction  of  $5 
million  in  research  on  crippling  arthritis; 
and  all  of  that  will  mean  a  real  reduc- 
tion in  effective  programs  designed  to 
help  us  deal  with  these  diseases.  The 
Budget  Committee  seems  to  recognize 
this  reality.  Mr.  President,  since  they  say 
in  their  own  report  that  "each  new 
breakthrough  requires  even  more  time 
and  more  resources."  Yet  they  effectively 
give  us  less  resources  and  that  will  mean 
less  time  for  millions  of  Americans  who 
turn  to  research  for  answers  in  the  bat- 
tle against  illness  and  disease. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
does  more  than  reduce  expenditures  for 
programs  designed  to  help  us  under- 
stand disease— they  also  cut  spending  on 
the  so-called  discretionary  programs 
designed  to  help  us  treat  disease.  In  this 
mission,  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendations call  for  cuts  which  will  crip- 
ple our  ability  to  better  target  our  health 
delivery  system.  Their  suggestions  cut 
discretionary  health  services  $500  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President  did  in  his 
March  budget,  and  that  adds  up  to  a  $900 
million  reduction  in  outlays  when  com- 
pared to  1981.  Again,  let  me  give  some 
speciflcs. 

For  guidance,  we  can  turn  again  to  the 
line  item  implications  of  the  President's 
March  message.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  gone  below  even 
the  President's  total  figures  for  this  mis- 
sion, it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  they 
are  not  anticipating  any  increases  above 
the    President's    for    specific    programs. 
And  that  means  trouble  for  a  variety  of 
programs  designed  *o  address  the  specific 
needs  of  a  large  number  of  Americans. 
That  would  mean  a  $30  million  reduction 
in  community  health  care  services  which 
are  designed  to  assist  the  5  million  peo- 
ple living  in  urban  and  rural  areas  now- 
suffering     from     critical    shortages     in 
health    care    availability.    And    as    the 
Budget   Committee   recognized   in   their 
report,  "cuts  in  such  programs  make  it 
even    more   difficult   to   provide   quality 
services  and  attract  personnel  in  medi- 
cally  underserved   poDulations   in   both 
urban  and  rural  areas."  Yet  desoite  this 
recognition,  the  Budget  Committee  did 
make  those  cuts  and  those  people  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  have  t^  pay  the  price. 
And  thev  will  not  be  alone.  Thev  will 
be  joined  by  the  millions  of  Americans 
who    now    turn    to    the    mental    health 
training,  planning  and  service  program 
for   assistance.   They,   in   turn,   w^ill   be 
joined  by  the  millions  who  look  to  fed- 
erally funded  programs  designed  to  as- 
sist them  in  fighting  drug  abuse.  And 
thev,  in  turn,  will  be  joined  by  millions 
more  who  find  their  health  needs  cared 
for    by    State    administered    programs 
which  will  be  jeopardized  by  these  cuts. 
The  plain  truth  is  simplv  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: We  can  not  cut  $1.4  billion  out  of 
this   mission    without   paying   a   heavy 
price   in   terms  of  the  Quality  of  care 
available  to  American  citizens  in  every 
State  of  this  Nation. 
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Additionally,  this  budget  will  force 
us  to  defer  programs  which  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  have  in- 
dicated are  in  our  best  interest  Programs 
like  CHAP,  which  provide  for  cost  ef- 
fective early  treatment  and  preventive 
care,  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  fund- 
ing. And  in  the  long  term  that  will  mean 
that  more  children  will  become  more  ser- 
iously ill  than  they  would  have  been  had 
the  program  been  in  place. 

Mr.  President,  it  just  does  not  make 
sense  to  cut  all  these  programs  to  defer 
all  these  initiatives.  These  efforts  have 
made  and  can  continue  to  make  a  real 
contribution  to  improving  the  health  of 
Americans.  I  think  that  in  the  long  run 
any  savings  that  we  achieve  in  this  fiscal 
year  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  in- 
creased costs  we  will  have  to  bear  in 
future  years  as  the  seeds  of  illness  which 
these  reductions  plant  begin  to  bring 
forth  their  evil  flower  of  illness. 

Mr.  Presdent,  this  is  a  modest  amend- 
ment. Yet  we  have  repeated  in  ear- 
lier debates  that  we  need  to  hold  the  line 
in  this  function.  My  point  is  that  this 
budget  does  not  hold  the  line.  We  can 
not,  in  the  face  of  the  infiation  rates  we 
have  had,  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  next  year  as  you  did  last  year  and 
say  that  you  have  not  reduced  real  sup- 
port for  programs.  It  is  also  suggested 
that  the  large  increases  experienced  in 
this  function  over  the  past  10  years 
justify  restraint  now.  But.  Mr.  President, 
other  functions,  like  energy,  have  been 
increased  in  the  past,  and  are  being  in- 
creased now,  and  wull  be  increased  in  the 
future.  The  relevant  issue  is  not  how- 
much  we  have  spent  but  rather  how 
much  we  need  to  spend  and  as  relates  to 
other  needs.  My  amendment  does  not 
give  us  all  the  funds  we  need  to  make  the 
kinds  of  improvements  we  want  in  health 
care — but  at  least  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  stress  just  a  few 
points.  First,  this  amendment  does  not 
violate  the  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget — it  pays  for  increased  expendi- 
tures with  the  CBO's  informal  reesti- 
mate of  reduced  interest  expenses  in 
function  900.  Second,  while  we  have 
heard  some  discussion  about  the  wisdom 
of  using  that  reestimate  in  light  of  po- 
tential offsetting  increases  in  other  ex- 
penses, the  point  remains  that  CBO  has 
said  that  they  appear  to  be  off  the  mark 
in  the  interest  function  and  they  have 
said  that  it  is  too  early  to  tell,  with  any 
precission,  if  there  will  be  increases  in 
other  functions  and  how  great  any  such 
increase  will  be. 

At  least  that  is  what  the  CBO  said 
in  the  last  sentence  of  their  letter  of 
May  7  that  was  addressed  to  the  chair- 
man iMr.  HoLLiNcs).  The  CBO  wrote 
in  that  letter; 

It  is  much  too  early  to  determine  whether 
the  net  budgetary  imnact  would  be  to  raise 
or  lower  estimated  outlays. 

While  that  may  be  inconsistent  with 
an  earlier  statement  in  this  same  letter 
to  which  the  chairman  referred,  at  the 
very  best,  it  is  an  ambieu'ty  in  the  CBO 
as  to  their  position,  there  is  no  am- 
biguity relat've  to  function  900:  the 
function  is  too  high,  and  that  interest 


costs  are  going  to  be  less,  in  their  in- 
formal opinion,  than  they  were  in  March. 
Third,  this  amendment  does  not  re- 
store the  totality  of  the  cuts  in  the  health 
area — but  it  would  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  continue,  at  least  at  current  levels. 
research  into  cancer,  heart  attack,  stroke 
and  other  diseases;  it  would  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  continue  to  limd  at 
closer  to  to  current  levels  vitally  needed 
and  effectively  targeted  delivery  pro- 
grams like  the  National  Health  Service 
Corporation  and  drug  and  mental  illness 
programs;  and  it  would  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  realistically  consider  programs 
like  CHAP  which  are  designed  to  reduce 
costs  by  providing  effective  prevention 
and  early  treatment  programs.  Mr. 
President,  this  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  modest 
amendment  which  I  would  hope  my  col- 
leagues could  support.  I  reserve  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  Mr  President,  once 
again  we  are  being  asked  to  accept  a  new. 
preliminary  CBO  estimate  of  interest 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981  in  order  to 
provide  for  some  extra  spending. 

This  proposal  was  already  put  to  the 
Senate  in  the  Cranston  amendment.  At 
that  time  I  had  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  it  printed  again  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congressional  Budget  Office, 

tJ.S.  Congress. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  7,  1980. 
Hon.  Ernest  P.  Hollings, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hollings:  This  Is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  letter  concerning  the  cur- 
rent status  of  CBO  estimates  of  1981  outlays 
Based  In  our  analysis  of  the  President's 
March  31  budget  revisions,  we  made  some 
preliminary  reestlmates  of  1981  spending 
during  the  month  of  April.  These  reestlmates 
Include  some  possible  downward  revisions, 
such  as  the  one  In  Interest  receipts  men- 
tioned In  your  letter,  and  some  upward 
changes.  On  balance,  the  changes  would 
raise  somewhat  our  estimate  of  1981  outlays 
As  you  noted  In  your  letter,  under  cur- 
rent procedures  CBO  does  comprehensive  re- 
views of  spending  reestlmates  twice  a  year. 
We  will  undertake  our  next  comolete  review 
of  1981  spending  estimates  in  Julv.  following 
the  submission  of  the  President's  mid-sesston 
review  and  prior  to  the  markuo  of  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Resolution.  Our  April  tirellmlnary 
reestlmates  will  be  Incoroorated  In  this  com- 
prehensive review  Based  on  piist  exDerl»nce. 
we  would  expert  a  number  of  addltlonarrevl- 
slons  to  our  current  estimates  at  that  time 
However,  It  Is  much  too  early  to  determine 
whether  the  net  budgetary  Imoact  wou'd  be 
to  raise  or  lower  estimated  outlays. 
Sincerely. 

James  Blttm. 
(For  Alice  M.  Rlrlln. 

Director) . 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  is  dated  May  7  from  Dr  Afice 
RivHn.  Director  of  the  CBO. 

"When  they  talk  about  the  reestlmates, 
revisions,  but  in  the  last  paragraph: 

However.  It  Is  much  too  early  to  determine 
whether  the  net  budeetarv  Impact  would  be 
to  raise  or  lower  estimated  outlays. 
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She  talks  in  that  particular  paragraph 
of  increases. 


finance  additional  spending  however  de- 
sirable that  spending  might  be.  I  urge  my 


In  fiscal  year  1981  outlays,  increases 
in  the  health  service  areas  proposed  by 
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Mr.   President,   I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 


strong  national  defense.  I  am  certain  that 
thi.s  Is  a  sminri  nn.sitinn  anri  that  it  wniilH 


to  Congress  was  inadequate.  Since  then 

we  haVP  .SPPn  thp  Pnmmitt^Mi  nrv  Votoranc' 
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She  talks  in  that  particular  paragraph 
of  increases. 

This  letter  says  that  preliminary  re- 
estimates  of  1981  spending  made  during 
the  month  of  April  include,  and  I  quote, 
"Some  possible  downward  revisions,  such 
as  the  one  in  interest  receipts  mentioned 
in  your  letter,  and  some  upward  changes. 
On  balance,  the  changes  would  raise 
somewhat  our  estimate  of  1981  outlays." 

Senator  Levik.  like  Senator  Cranston. 
does  not  want  to  pick  up  the  upward  re- 
estimates;  he  only  wants  the  downward 
reestimate.  As  I  said  last  Wednesday,  we 
could  reestimate  the  budget  weekly  or 
even  daily — everybody  could  come  and 
have  a  new  budget  for  every  day— and 
we  could  take  only  the  reestimates  which 
went  our  way — but  in  doing  so  we  would 
reduce  the  budget  process  to  chaos. 

Now,  on  the  increased  health  spending 
which  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
produce.  In  fact,  budget  authority  for 
discretionary  health  programs  has  in- 
creased by  58  percent  since  1975.  more 
than  outpacing  inflation.  Funding  for 
health  research  h£is  increased  by  143 
percent  durmg  the  last  decade,  with  in- 
creases of  451  percent  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  394  percent  for  envi- 
ronmental health,  228  percent  for  heart, 
lung,  and  blood  disease  research,  and  186 
percent  for  the  Child  Health  Institute. 

Overall,  outlays  for  the  health  function 
increased  from  $27.6  billion  in  1975  to 
$33.4  billion  in  1976,  from  $38.8  billion 
in  1977  to  $43.7  billion  in  1978,  and  from 
$49.6  billion  in  1979  to  $56.5  billion  in 
1980.  In  1981,  we  provided  outlays  of 
$61.8  billion.  This  is  nearly  a  10  percent 
increase  for  1981  over  1980. 

FUNDING  FOR  HFALTH  CARE  HAS  INCREASED 

It  should  also  be  noted,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  budget  resolution  proposed  by 
the  Budget  Committee  does  recommend 
cuts  in  health  manpower  subsidies,  but 
only  those  subsidies  that  do  little  to  solve 
the  problem  of  havmg  too  many  special- 
ists and  not  enough  family  doctors,  and 
that  do  little  to  solve  the  shortages  of 
doctors  in  rural  and  low-income  urban 
areas.  Overall,  we  now  have  a  surplus 
of  doctors. 

The  reductions  which  we  recommended 
would  not  put  medical  educations  out  of 
the  reach  of  low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents. The  subsidy  being  cut  only 
amounts  to  approximately  $600  per  year 
for  M.D.'s  and  other  health  specialists 
and  $225  per  year  for  nurses.  Surely, 
these  amounts  can  be  made  up  with  other 
Federal  education  loan  programs  or  by 
obtaining  loans  in  the  private  sector. 

The  budget  resolution  does  not  provide 
funding  for  expanding  medicaid  benefits 
to  presently  uncovered  low-income  chil- 
dren and  pregnant  women — the  proposed 
child  health  assistance  program.  This 
program  may  be  very  meritorious,  but  it 
would  create  a  new  entitlement  program 
with  outyear  costs  of  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year.  Until  existing  entitlements  in 
health  are  brought  under  control  by 
measures  such  as  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment and  reductions  In  fraud  and  abuse, 
It  would  be  unwise  to  create  massive  new 
uncontrollable  spending. 

The  Senate  has  so  far,  and  rightly, 
rejected  the  use  of  selective  and  piece- 
meal spending  reestimates.  In  order  to 


fi^nance  additional  spending  however  de- 
sirable that  spending  might  be.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment  as 
well. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senator  Weicker  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  indicated 
before,  the  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  circumstance  which 
the  floor  manager  describes  is  that  the 
CBO  has  given  us  an  informal  estimate 
that  the  interest  function  is  too  high. 
That  is  their  informal  estimate. 

In  the  case  of  the  balance  of  the  re- 
estimates, we  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  it  is  a  net  plus  or  a  net  minus.  As 
the  letter  they  sent  us  reads: 

Based  on  past  experience,  we  would  expect 
a  number  of  additional  revisions  to  our  cur- 
rent estimates  at  that  time.  However,  It  Is 
much  too  early  to  determine  whether  the  net 
budgetary  Impact  would  be  to  raise  or  lower 
estimated  outlays 

So  that  with  the  remainder  of  the  out- 
lays, we  do  not  know  whether  or  not  a 
reestimate  is  going  to  raise  them  or  low- 
er them.  But  with  this  reestimate,  we 
know  that  it  is  a  downward  revision  of 
interest  costs;  and  the  only  question  we 
really  face  is  in  what  amount.  We  think 
the  $400  million  which  has  been  esti- 
mated is  a  correct  amount,  and  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  disagreed  to  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

The  difference  between  this  and  the 
Cranston  amendment,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated, is  that  there  are  no  other  new 
revenue  figures  which  are  added  to  this. 
This  revenue  figure  is  limited  to  the  in- 
formal estimate  which  the  CBO  itself 
has  made. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  by  Senator  Levin  points  out 
dramatically  the  dilemma  Congress 
faces.  Clearly,  there  is  much  in  our  so- 
ciety which  remains  to  be  done. 

The  programs  to  which  Senator  Levin 
has  referred  are  community  health  cen- 
ters, health  research,  alcoholism  serv- 
ices, and  drug  abuse  services.  These  are 
many  of  the  same  areas  of  need  that 
were  dealt  with  this  morning  in  the 
Weicker  amendment.  Obviously,  all  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  I  am  sure  that 
in  each  of  these  areas  there  are  unmet 
needs,  as  there  are  in  every  other  area 
of  Government  spending. 

Our  big  problem  is  inflation,  which 
has  been  running  at  close  to  20  percent 
during  this  calendar  year.  This  is  the 
reason  most  people  have  a  problem  in 
buying  a  house  or  paying  for  an  educa- 
tion or  paying  for  their  doctor  bills  when 
they  are  iU. 

Congress  has  treated  the  health  func- 
tions fairly.  Outlays  in  this  function 
have  grown  annually  between  10  percent 
to  20  percent  during  each  of  the  last  5 
years,  and  they  will  grow  close  to  10  per- 
cent under  the  budget  before  us. 

In  the  specific  spending  area  which 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  wishes  to  in- 
crease by  $400  million,  annual  outlay  in- 
creases have  averaged  15  percent  during 
each  of  the  last  5  years. 


In  fiscal  year  1981  outlays,  increases 
in  the  health  service  areas  proposed  by 
Senator  Levin,  without  this  amendment, 
will  be  close  to  8  percent. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  accepted  rescission  recom- 
mendations from  the  President,  these 
reductions  do  not  neceessarily  mean  that 
a  reduction  in  services  will  occur.  Such 
reductions  will  force  program  managers 
and  administrators  to  operate  their  pro- 
grams more  efficiently. 

Several  evaluations  conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  indenti- 
fied  continuing  problems  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  these  programs,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier  today.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
through  them  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  resolution  before 
us  does  allow  continued  growth  in  these 
programs.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
make  the  kind  of  upward  adjustment 
Senator  Levin  and  Senator  Weicker  have 
asked  for,  without  seriously  jeopardizing 
balancing  the  budget.  If  we  do  not  bal- 
ance the  budget,  that  will  mean  more  in- 
flation and  more  of  the  problems  of  the 
kind  that  Senator  Levin  and  Senator 
Weicker  are  attempting  to  address. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  total  health  function  figures, 
current  law  provides  in  budget  authority 
$71.7  billion  for  the  health  function. 
Under  this  budget  resolution,  it  would 
be  reduced  by  $800  million.  In  budget 
outlays,  the  health  function  under  cur- 
rent law  is  $63.3  billion,  and  under  this 
resolution  it  would  be  reduced  to  $69.9 
billion,  or  a  reduction  in  budget  outlays 
of  $1.4  billion. 

We  can  help  restore  this  without  un- 
balancing the  budget,  because  in  my 
amendment  we  provide  for  the  $400  mil- 
lion necessary  to  fund  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  if  the  managers  are 
in  a  position  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  their  time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  emphasis.  I  refer  to  the  letter  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  dated  May  7,  from 
Dr  Rivlin  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
OfRce: 

This  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  concern- 
ing the  current  status  of  CBO  estimates  of 
1981  outlays.  Based  on  our  analysis  of  the 
President's  March  31  budget  revisions,  we 
made  some  preliminary  reestimates  of  1981 
spending  during  the  month  of  April.  These 
reestimates  Include  some  possible  downward 
revisions,  such  as  the  one  In  Interest  receipts 
mentioned  In  your  letter,  and  some  upward 
changes.  On  "balance,  the  changes  would 
raise  somewhat  our  estimate  of  1981  outlays 

There,  again,  I  have  to  emphasize  that, 
on  balance,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  says  that  the  outlays  would  in- 
crease. 

Dr.  Rivlin  goes  on  to  say  that  in  July, 
they  will  make  some  reviews  and  get  it 
properly  for  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion, to  be  voted  in  August. 

For  right  now,  this  is  as  up  to  date  as 
it  can  be,  dated  May  7;  and,  on  balance, 
it  would  be  increased. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  wishes? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  the  Senator  from  Ohio  6  minutes, 
which  he  intends  to  share  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  get  into  a  misunderstanding.  I 
have  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  It  will  cost  not  just  6  min- 
utes but  60  minutes.  We  have  debated 
his  amendment,  and  I  will  not  yield 
further. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1088 

(Purpose:   To  provide  for  Increases  !n  vet- 
erans programs ) 

Mr.    THURMOND.    Mr.    President,    I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THURMOND),  for  himself,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
ScHWEiKER.  Mr.  Qarn,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr. 
Humphrey.  Mr.  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Helms. 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1086: 

On  page  9.  line  6.  strike  out  "$21,500,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$22,100,000,000". 

On  page  9.  line  7,  strike  out  "$21,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert    $21,500,000,000". 

On  page  10.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"$72,200,000,000"  each  place  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof    ■$71,800,000,000"  each  place. 

Mr,  THURMOND,  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  an  amendment  which  will  increase 
the  veterans  function  $600  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $500  million  In 
budget  outlays.  I  believe  this  is  a  fair. 
just,  and  reasonable  compromise  of  this 
issue.  This  budget  will  stay  in  balance 
because  the  outlays  and  revenues  will 
be  increased  equally. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday  night  of 
last  week  I  offered  an  amendment,  to 
which  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire 'Mr.  Humphrey)  offered  a  substi- 
tute, both  of  which  would  have  increased 
the  veterans  function  programs.  These 
amendments  were  tabled  by  the  narrow 
margin  of  5  votes— 44  to  39.  The  next 
day  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  (Mr.  Crans- 
ton) offered  another  amendment  to  in- 
crease budget  outlays  for  veterans  pro- 
grams, and  this  amendment  also  failed 
by  a  narrow  margin. 

During  the  past  several  days,  I  have 
been  working  with  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and,  especially  with 
the  Budget  Committee  in  an  effort  to 
reach  an  equitable  compromise  which 
will  provide  additional  fimds  for  the 
veterans  function  while  continuing  to 
maintain  the  Integrity  of  the  budget 
process  and  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
I  am  hopeful  that  a  majority  will  support 

lb. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  at  great 
length  in  this  Chamber  on  the  historical 
commitment  that  Congress  and  the 
American  people  have  made  to  those  who 
have  fought  for  our  country.  I  have 
also  joined  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
speaking   on   the   need   to   maintain   a 


strong  national  defense.  I  am  certain  that 
this  is  a  sound  position  and  that  it  would 
serve  the  best  interest  of  this  country 
to  increase  the  overall  defense  estimates. 
In  any  case,  the  defense  of  this  Nation 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  in  the  various  armed 
services.  But  how  can  be  expect  to  recruit 
and  maintain  qualified  personnel  If  the 
Budget  Committee  continues  to  cut  so 
deeply  the  benefits  that  veterans  receive 
after  they  have  faithfully  served  their 
country?  I  believe  the  defense  of  this 
Nation  is  our  first  priority  for  survival, 
and  the  care  of  those  who  have  served 
as  defenders  should  also  rank  high  in 
our  budget  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  others  who  joined  on 
this  amendment  are  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  ScHWEiKER) .  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  I  Mr.  McClurei.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson). 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn). 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
Senator  Thurmond,  in  offering  an 
amendment  that  will  restore  $600  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981  budget  authority  and 
$500  million  in  budget  outlays  for  vet- 
eran benefits  and  services. 

veterans;   a  national  PRioRrry 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  I  have 
seen  amendments  offered  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  that  have  attempted  to 
address  the  inadequate  VA  budget  as 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  expressed 
by  those  Senators  who  have  offered  these 
amendments  is  certainly  understandable. 
I  share  that  concern  very  deeply.  As  one 
deeply  involved  with  veterans'  issues  ever 
since  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I  have 
worked  hard  to  assure  that  veterans' 
programs  are  effective  and  are  main- 
tained at  adequate  levels.  I  have  always 
felt  very  strongly  that  all  veterans'  pro- 
grams must  continue  to  be  among  our 
Nation's  highest  priorities,  and  I  intend 
to  do  all  I  can  to  make  sure  that  our 
commitments  to  those  who  served  our 
Nation  are  honored. 

BUDGET    recommendations 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  strong 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  veterans,  I 
believe  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  veterans'  programs  in  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  are  totally  inadequate. 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
States  sent  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
request  to  Congress,  the  VA  portion  went 
to  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  where 
they  reduced  it  by  $297.5  million.  After 
the  veterans'  committee  reported  it's 
budget  letter,  the  Budget  Committee  cut 
an  additional  $800  million  more.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  believes  this  cut 
was  too  much.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the 
veteran  not  carry  his  share  in  the  fight 
against  inflation,  but  we  must  remember 
that  even  the  budget  the  President  sent 


to  Congress  was  inadequate.  Since  then 
we  have  seen  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  making  some  additional  cuts  fol- 
lowed by  the  Budget  Committee's  slash- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  from  ICan- 
sas  believes  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
feels  it  should  restore  the  amount  that  is 
needed  to  properly  take  care  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  The  close  vote  on  VA 
budget  increase  amendments  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Thurmond  (44  to  39 1  and  Cranston  (47 
to  45 1  bear  this  out.  The  problem  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  we  cannot  get  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  agree  on  where  to  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  Veterans'  Commit- 
tee budget  recommendation,  if  left  un- 
amended, will  see  veterans  function  de- 
cline from  $4.1  billion  this  year  to  $3  4 
billion  next  year,  1981. 

Accepting  the  Budget  Committees 
recommendation  will  provide  for  only  a 
10-percent  increase  instead  of  the  15- 
percent  increase  the  Senate  has  already 
approved  for  recipients  of  GI  benefits 
These  are  individuals  going  to  school  un- 
der the  GI  bill  who  have  not  had  an  in- 
crease in  more  than  2  years  during  which 
time  infiation  has  reduced  their  pur- 
chasing power  by  25  percent. 

HEALTH    SERVICES 

Another  area  where  veterans  will  suf- 
fer is  in  health  services.  The  proposal  as 
it  now  stands,  if  this  amendment  i.s  not 
accepted,  will  literally  result  in  the  elim- 
ination of  hospital  beds  at  a  time  when 
we  can  ill  afford  to  eliminate  one  fur- 
ther bed  in  a  VA  hospital. 

The  VA  will  be  forced  to  do  more  with 
less  in  the  central  areas  of  medical  care. 

A  large  portion  of  the  reductions  will 
come  out  of  the  needed  construction  and 
lenovation  of  the  VA  medical  facilities. 

The  VA  will  be  forced  to  ask  military 
retirees  to  seek  care  elsewhere  in  De- 
fense Department  facihties  which  are 
already  operating  at  capacity. 

Pay  raises  for  VA  doctors,  who  we  find 
very  difficult  to  retain,  and  dentists  and 
nurses  will  have  to  come  from  reduced 
services  in  other  areas. 

To  add  insult  to  injury,  headstones 
and  grave  markers  as  well  as  the  $300 
payment  toward  burial  expenses  may 
well  have  to  be  eliminated. 

THURMOND   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we  are 
offering  seeks  to  deal  with  needs  in  the 
veterans  function  relating  to  GI  bill  and 
compensation  cost-of-living  increases 
and  health  care.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  in  accord  with  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  but  it  does  not  accomplish 
what  is  needed  there  by  taking  money 
from  any  other  program.  It  does  not  take 
from  the  defense  or  social  program  func- 
tions. It  provides  increased  funding  for 
veterans  programs  by  taking  into  ac- 
count a  CBO  reestimate  of  the  Presi- 
dent's March  revision  of  the  cost  of  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt  in  the  1981 
budget.  It  also  provides  additional  funds 
from  prompt  tax  collections  by  the  IRS. 

Mr  President.  I  am  not  particularly 
satisfied  with  this  amendment  as  I  do 
not  think  it  goes  far  enough;  however. 
I  fully  understand  that  the  budget  must 
be  balanced.  But  I  am  also  of  the  opln- 
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ion  that  we  must  not  balance  the  budget 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    It   will 

falrp  iinanimnii<;  rnn.<;ent- 


Mr.  President.  I  shall  mention  briefly 
the  areas  in  which  this  additional  sup- 
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Mr.  President,  veterans*  programs  serve 
in  verv  constructive  wavs  as  oartial  re- 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  main- 
tains the  balance  in  the  budeet    It,  ar- 


that  the  Senator  from  California   (Mr. 

Pranstov)      thp  .Spnntor  frnm   Oh  in    i  Mr 
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ion  that  we  must  not  balance  the  budget 
at  the  inequitable  expense  of  the  Amer- 
ican veteran. 

I  am  certain  that  most  veterans  are 
willing  to  accept  some  cuts,  but  not  cuts 
that  threaten  the  very  existence  of  tho 
programs  intended  to  compensate  them 
for  their  years  of  service  to  their 
country. 

Let  us  balance  the  budget,  but  let  us 
not  ask  anyone,  especially  the  American 
veteran,  to  bear  more  than  his  fair  share 
of  the  burden.  To  this  end,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  jom  me  and  others  in 
adopting  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  hopefully  we  can 
finish  debate  on  this  amendment  and  any 
modifications  thereto  prior  to  3  p.m. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  good  friend 
and  colleague.  Senator  Thurmond,  in  of- 
fering an  amendment  to  restore  $600  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  budget  authority  and 
$500  million  In  budget  outlays  for  veter- 
ans' benefits  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  I  have 
seen  amendments  offered  by  several  of 
my  colleagues  that  attempted  to  address 
the  inadequate  VA  budget  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  concern  of  those 
Senators  who  offered  those  amendments 
is  certainly  understandable.  I  share  that 
concern  very  deeply.  As  one  deeply  in- 
volved in  veterans'  issues  ever  since  I 
came  to  Congress,  I  work  hard  to  insure 
that  veterans'  programs  are  efTective  and 
all  veterans'  programs  must  continue  to 
be  among  our  Nation's  highest  priority. 

I  intend  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  certain 
that  our  commitment  to  those  who  served 
the  Nation  is  honored. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
yielding  and  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  this  amendment. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO-     10B7 

(Purpose:    To  provide  for  Increases  In   vet- 
erans  programs 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston  ' .  I  send  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr.  Ran- 
dolph) tor  himself.  Mr  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Bath,  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  No. 
1087  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Thurmond. 
unprlnted  amendment  No.   1086 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  line  8.  strike  out  "$21,500,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "122,100.000,000 ". 

On  page  9.  line  7.  strike  out  "$21,000,000.- 
000"  and  Insert    ■$21,400,000,000". 

On  page  10,  lines  21  and  22.  strike  out 
"$72,200,000,000  ■  each  place  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "71.800.000.000"  each  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator's  amendment  in  lieu  of  the 
Cranston  amendment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  offered  on  his 
behalf. 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   It   will 
take  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  so  ask  unanimous 

consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  our  able  colleague 
on  the  'Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  <  Mr.  Thur- 
mond) . 

Mr.  President.  I  am  submitting  this 
amendment  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the 
very  able  and  effective  chairman  of  the 
■Veterans'  Affairs  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  CaUfornia.  Senator  Cranston,  as 
my  colleagues  are  aware,  intended  to  of- 
fer this  amendment  himself,  but.  because 
of  a  very  serious  injury  to  a  family  mem- 
ber over  the  weekend,  he  is  in  California 
today  and  unable  to  be  here. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  he  asked  me 
to  offer  this  amendment.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  I  support  fully.  It  provides  for  es- 
sential funding  for  veterans'  programs. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would 
provide  for  increased  support  for  veter- 
ans' programs  in  the  amount  of  $600 
miUion  in  budget  authority  and  $400  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  amounts  set  forth 
in  the  budget  resolution  as  reported. 
These  levels  are  $200  million  less  in  both 
budget  authority  and  outlays  than  would 
have  been  provided  in  the  amendment 
Senator  Cranston  offered  last  Wednes- 
day and  which  I  supported  very  strongly 
and  which,  unfortunately,  was  tabled  by 
the  very  narrowest  of  margins. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  colleagues  will 
recall,  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Cranston  offered  last  week  would,  if  it 
had  been  agreed  to.  have  set  the  budget 
levels  for  veterans'  programs  at  the  same 
figures  that  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee had  recommended  in  its  March 
report  to  the  Budget  Committee  on  the 
budget  for  veterans'  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  our  committee,  in  mak- 
ing its  recommendations,  adopted  the 
approach  that  the  'Veterans'  Administra- 
tion should  be  part  of  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment-wide belt-tightening  effort  aimed 
at  achieving  a  balanced  budget;  and  we 
recommended  spending  levels  that  were 
fully  consistent  with  the  attainment  of 
that  very  important  goal.  Thus,  we  pro- 
posed reductions  of  $298  million  in  out- 
lays from  the  amounts  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  President  for  veterans'  pro- 
grams as  presently  authorized. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  has  not  ac- 
cepted the  very  prudent  but  responsible 
recommendations  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee. 

But.  wc  should  not,  Mr.  President,  let 
matters  rest  there.  'We  should  not  ap- 
prove the  very  deep  cuts  as  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended.  Thus,  the 
amendment  I  am  now  proposing  is  of 
critical  importance.  While  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  level  of  support  for  vet- 
erans' programs  that  I  and  others  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  believe  is 
necessary,  it  would  provide  for  better, 
badly  needed  protection  for  these  high 
priority  programs  than  would  the  reso- 
lution as  reported. 


Mr,  President.  I  shall  mention  briefly 
the  areas  in  which  this  additional  sup- 
port is  needed  in  order  to  prevent  great 
harm  to  the  benefits  and  services  funded 
under  this  budget  category. 

First,  additional  funding  is  needed  to 
allow  for  as  fair  and  reasonable  a  cost- 
of-hving  increase  in  service-connected 
disability  compensation  programs  as 
possible.  The  11.7  percent  cost-of-living 
increase  that  the  Budget  Committee  has 
assumed  for  benefits  paid  to  veterans 
disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  service  to 
the  Nation  is  clearly  not  adequate.  It  is 
2.6  percentage  points  less  than  social 
security  beneficiaries  and  the  benefici- 
aries of  all  other  programs  keyed  to  the 
social  security  indexed  increase  will  re- 
ceive this  year.  Surely,  this  is  no  way  to 
treat  VA  compensation  program  bene- 
ficiaries— who  are,  our  committee  be- 
heves.  the  most  deserving  of  all  groups 
of  Federal  income  security  beneficiaries. 
Second,  Mr.  President,  increased  sup- 
port is  needed  to  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  modest  increase  in  GI  bill  educa- 
tional benefits— the  first  in  3  years. 

Third,  additional  funding  is  needed  to 
avoid  the  cuts  in  existing  benefits  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  a.ssumed 
would  be  enacted.  I  and  other  members 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  are 
strongly  opposed  to  such  action  to  elimi- 
nate— after  the  veteran  has  served  the 
country — benefits  earned  through  hon- 
orable service.  As  I  have  noted,  our  com- 
mittee has  worked  long  and  hard  to 
eliminate  waste  and  to  achieve  all  rea- 
sonable economies  in  veterans'  programs. 
But,  I  resist  the  notion  that  we  should 
go  further  and  break  our  promises  by 
eliminating  existing  benefits. 

Fourth,  Mr.  President,  the  funding  we 
are  proposing  is  very  badly  needed  to 
protect  the  VA  health -care  system  from 
the  extremely  damaging  cuts  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  recommended 
with  respect  to  veterans'  medical  bene- 
fits. The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
recommendations  that  I  have  previously 
mentioned  reflected  budget  authority  re- 
ductions of  $245  million  and  outlay  re- 
ductions of  $195  million  from  the  Presi- 
dent's January  budget  request  for  VA 
health-care  programs  as  presently  au- 
thorized. To  accept  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendations  to  make  a  fur- 
ther $40  million  cut  in  a  VA  medical 
budget  that  had  already  been  pared 
down  so  extensively  simply  cannot  be 
implemented  without  producing  severe 
dislocations  and  seriously  weakening  the 
system.  It  cannot  be  implemented  by 
tightening  up  administrative  expenses 
and  eliminating  certain  purchases  of 
supplies  and  equipment  and  mainte- 
nance and  repair  items.  Our  committee's 
recommendations  have  already  wrung 
such  items  out  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  a  further  moment 
to  mention,  as  I  know  Senator  Cranston 
intended  to,  two  aspects  of  VA  programs 
that  I  think  all  Senators  should  have  in 
their  minds  as  they  vote  today— in  this 
time  of  great  international  tension  and 
threats  to  world  peace— on  whether  to 
maintain  a  viable,  efTective  VA  system  or 
to  cause  the  damage  to  that  system  that 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions would  produce. 
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Mr,  President,  veterans'  programs  serve 
in  very  constructive  ways  as  partial  re- 
payment of  the  debt  which  the  Nation 
owes  to  those  whose  service  has  kept  it 
strong,  free,  and  safe  from  invasion  dur- 
ing a  century  in  which  powerful  military 
forces  have  often  threatened  the  secu- 
rity of  our  people.  In  my  view,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  these  programs  be  accorded  the 
same  high  priority  that  attached  to  the 
national  needs  which  our  veterans  have 
met,  and  that  this  priority  continue  un- 
diminished during  times  of  peace  secured 
through  the  service  and  sacrifices  of 
those  veterans. 

In  addition,  veterans'  programs  bear 
a  direct  and  very  important  relationship 
to  our  Nation's  military  defense.  The  role 
of  the  VA  in  national  defense  has  two  im- 
portant aspects,  one  intangible  and  the 
other  tangible.  The  intangible  aspect  re- 
lates to  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
capable,  motivated  military  personnel 
and  to  their  morale.  The  defense  of  our 
Nation  and  the  great  costs  entailed  in- 
clude our  commitment  to  restore  our  war- 
riors injured  wliile  serving  the  Nation. 
If  we  are  perceived  as  failing  to  keep  our 
promises  to  veterans  of  past  conflicts — 
by,  for  example,  impairing  the  VA's 
ability  to  provide  health-care  services  to 
eligible  veterans — it  is  difficult  to  expect 
that  those  presently  in  the  service  and 
would-be  recruits  will  be  eager  to  serve. 
Thus,  it  should  be  understood  that  the 
costs  of  war  do  not  end  with  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities;  our  obligation  to  those 
who  fight,  their  families,  and  their  sur- 
vivors continues  as  an  ongoing  cost  of 
national  defense  and  must  be  understood 
as  such. 

Moreover,  Mr,  President,  in  the  event 
of  a  future  confiict  the  VA  would  be 
called  upon  to  play  a  vital  role  in  caring 
for  military  casualties.  Thus,  the  tangi- 
ble element  in  the  'VA,  national  defense 
equation  is  that  the  VA  health-care  sys- 
tem, with  its  172  hospitals  and  hundreds 
of  other  health-care  facilities,  is  the  first 
backup  to  the  relatively  meager  medical 
resources  available  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  the  event  of  war.  The  great 
importance  of  the  VA  to  our  military  pre- 
paredness must  be  understood  and  given 
the  full  consideration  that  it  deserves 
when  we  vote  on  the  budget. 

Thus.  Mr.  President,  it  is  critically  im- 
portant— both  in  order  to  keep  our  sol- 
emn commitment  to  the  Nation's  veter- 
ans and  in  order  to  assure  the  Nation's 
mihtary  preparedness — that  we  make 
adequate  provision  in  the  budget  for  VA 
health-care  programs. 

This  amendment — whUe  reflecting  all 
tnily  feasible  economies  and  belt-tight- 
ening— would  do  the  most  Senator  Cran- 
ston and  I  believe  we  can  now  help 
provide  that  assurance.  The  recom- 
mendation of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
provide  $400  million  less  in  budget  au- 
thority for  the  veterans'  health-care 
mission  than  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  recommended  would  clearly 
deprive  us  of  that  assurance  and,  in  the 
context  of  this  budget,  would  produce  a 
very  grave  threat  to  a  viable  VA  health- 
care system. 

Now  let  me  explain  the  second  half  of 
the  amendment— which  allows  the  main- 
tenance of  a  balanced  budget. 


Mr.  President,  this  amendment  main- 
tains the  balance  in  the  budget.  It  ac- 
cepts the  administration's  estimate  of 
Federal  interest  payments,  as  reesti- 
mated  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice to  factor  in  CBO's  latest  economic 
assumption,  and  thus  reduces  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  function  900  by 
$400  million.  Senator  Thurmond  has  al- 
ready referred  to  the  OMB  letter  on  this 
subject. 

In  light  of  the  recent  decline  in  inter- 
est rates,  which  began  after  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  completed  its  markup, 
I  believe  the  lower  estimate  of  Federal 
interest  by  OMB  is  far  more  hkely  to  be 
correct. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  amendment 
accurately  reflects  a  more  realistic  level 
of  funding  for  veterans — and  offers  a 
reasonable  way  to  help  meet  those  needs 
within  the  structure  of  a  balanced 
budget,  and  without  taking  money  from 
any  other  vital  national  priority. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  matters  have  been  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of, 
let  us  use  the  word  justice,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  divide  this  Senate  as  to  only 
for  veterans,  for  those  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

I  commend  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  worked  con- 
structively with  Senator  Cranston,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  He  certainly  has  worked 
very  earnestly  with  his  able  colleague  of 
the  Senate  from  his  own  State  of  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  a  Senator 
whom  we  Icnow  has  had  an  important 
input  for  veterans  through  the  service 
that  he  has  had  for  long  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

These  are  not  just  words  of  pleasantry 
that  I  speak.  There  is  within  the  Senate 
a  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  veterans,  to 
those  who  served  in  the  Armed  ^nroos, 
and  I  express  again  my  commendation 
to  the  chairman  who  is  handling  this 
important  measure. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  my  amendment  by  incorporating 
there  in  the  figures  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  modified  amendment  follows: 

On  page  9,  line  6.  strike  out  "$21,500,000.- 
000"  and  Insert  "$22,100,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7,  strike  out  "$21,000,000,- 
000"  and  Insert  "$21,400,000,000". 

On  page  10.  lines  21  and  22,  strike  out 
"$72,200,000,000"  each  place  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$71,800,000,000"  each  place. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  our  dead-level 
best  for  the  veterans,  all  of  us. 

UP   AMENDMENT   NO     1712 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Bau- 
cus» .  The  hour  of  3  p.m.  having  arrived, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  'No. 
1712)  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  I  announce 


that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston >,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr. 
Glenn  > .  the  Senator  from  Alaska  <  Mr. 
Gravel",  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Morgan  > ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  iMr.  Nunn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAS)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  i  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Mathiasi  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  80, 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

IRoUcall  Vote  No.  120  Leg.| 
YEAS — 80 


Armstrong 

Exon 

Nelson 

Baucus 

Ford 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Gam 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Blden 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Randolph 

Bnschwltz 

Hefiln 

Rlblcoff 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Roth 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Inouye 

Rrhwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jackson 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

DeCoi.cinl 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

McC:iure 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McOovern 

Warner 

Durkin 

Melcher 

Young 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 10 

Zorlnsky 

Baker 

Levin 

Welcker 

Cohen 

Moynlhan 

Williams 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Javlts 

Riesle 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cranston 

Helms 

Morgan 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Nurm 

Gravel 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

So  Mr.  HoLLiNGS'  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (No. 
1712)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trp     AMENDMENT     NO.     107B 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  motion  to  table 
Senator  Weicker's  unprlnted  amend- 
ment No.  1078.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  Will  Senators  who  are  conversing 
please  retire  to  the  cloakrooms? 

The  clerk  will  resume. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  Sen- 
ate is  still  not  in  order.  There  are  Mem- 
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bers  conversing  in  the  aisles  and  In  the 

TDsll     r'on    n7«»  hnvp  nrripr' 


from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  necessarily 

absent. 


Baucus 


NAYS— 60 
Qoldwater 


Percy 
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Cranston 


NOT  VO'nNO— fl 

Gravel  Mathlas 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


cent  pay  raise  cap  for  Federal  civilian 
employees,  and  a  40-percent  absorption 
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hers  conversing  In  the  aisles  and  in  the 
well.  Can  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  Members  who  wish  to  converse 
will  please  clear  the  aisles  amd  retire  to 
the  cloakroom.  The  clerli  will  not  con- 
tinue until  the  Senate  is  in  order. 

Will  Senators  who  wish  to  converse 
please  leave  the  Chamber?  Will  Senators 
who  are  conversing  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrocKns? 

The  clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston*,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  I,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  M/.thias) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
other  Senator  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67. 
nays  26,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  121  Leg.] 
YEAS — 67 


Annstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Beilmon 

BentMn 

Blden 

Boren 

BoBchwltz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Inouye 
Chafee  Jackson 


Ford 

Garn 

Qoldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUngs 

Huddieston 

Humphrey 


Chiles 

Church 

Cochran 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Baker 

Bradley 

Cannon 

Cohen 

Culver 

Durenberger 

Durkln 

Hatfield 

Javlts 


Cranston 
Olenn 


Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Long 
Lugar 
Matsunaga 
McClure 
McGovern 
Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 26 

Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Magnuson 
Melcher 
Moynlhan 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pell 
NOT  VOTING — 6 


Morgan 

Percy 

Pro  X  mire 

Pryor 

Roth 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Srhwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

S'.evenson 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Press!  er 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Stewart 

Weicker 

Williams 


Gravel 
Kennedy 


Mathlas 
Nunn 


from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nuim)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  81. 
nays  12,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  122  Leg.) 
YEAS— 81 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Weicker's 
amendment  (UP  No.  1078 »  was  agreed 
to. 

AMINUMINT    NO.    1719 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  motion  to 
table  Weicker  printed  amendment  No. 
1716.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston)  .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Olbnn).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Be.lmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Btschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
ChUes 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Exon 


Baker 

Culver 

Hatfield 

McOovem 


Moynlhan 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Saxb&nee 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

S.afford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Ford 

Garn 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

HayakawA 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllli«s 

Hudd.es  on 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

Melcher 

Morgan 

NAYS— 12 
Metzenbaum      Stevenson 
Pell  Tsongas 

Proxmlre  Weicker 

Rlegle  Williams 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Cranston  Gravel  Mathias 

Olenn  Kennedy  Nunn 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Weicker's  amendment  iNo.  1716)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     1079 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  Heflin  imprinted  amend- 
ment No.  1079.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  (jeorgia  <Mr.  Nunn^  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced — yeas  33. 
nays  60,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  123  Leg.) 
YEAS— 33 


Armstrong 

Hart 

Pell 

Baker 

Hntch 

Proxmlre 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Rlblcofr 

Blden 

Hlol  lings 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Javlts 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Culver 

Lieahy 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Morcan 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Moynlhan 

Tsrn^aa 

Exon 

Nelson 

wuiaittma 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bentsen 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Biu-dlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Gannon 
Chafee 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Durenberger 
Durkln 
Eagleton 
Ford 
Garn 


NAYS— 60 

Ooldwater 

Hatfield 

Heflln 

Hcinz 

Helms 

Huddieston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Matsunaga 

McClure 

McGovern 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Packwood 


Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Young 

Zorlnsky 
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NOT  VOTING — 6 
Cranston  Gravel  Mathias 

Glenn  Kennedy  Nunn 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No.  1079  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called   the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  I.  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  >,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  >  Mr.  Nunn  i  .  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  Graved,  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias ', 
is  necessarily  absent.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  25.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.   124  Leg.) 
YEAS — 68 


Baucus 

Garn 

Packwood 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatneld 

Pressler 

Boren 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Huddieston 

Roth 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Sarbanes 

Harry  F  ,  Jr 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Schmltt 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

ChUes 

L'jvln 

Stewart 

Church 

Long 

Stone 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Dole 

McClure 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

McGovern 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Durkln 

Metzenbaum 

WUilams 

FAgleton 

Moreran 

Young 

Ford 

Nelson 

NAYS— 26 

Zorlnsky 

Armstrong 

Hiatch 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hayakawa 

Rlblcoff 

Beilmon 

Holllngs 

Schwelker 

Blden 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Bumpers 

Javlts 

Stevens 

Culver 

Kassebaum 

Stevenson 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Tsongas 

Exon 

Moynlhan 

Hart 

Pell 

NOT  VOTING— « 


Cranston 
Olenn 


Gravel 
Kennedy 


Mathias 
Nunn 


So  Mr.  Heflin's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1079)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     1080 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  amend- 
ment (UP  No.  1080 »  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr,  Durkin)  . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  » ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy  I.  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias* 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Johnston  i  .  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors present  in  the  Chamber  who  have 
not  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71. 
nays  22.  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  125  Leg.) 
YEAS— 71 


Armstrong 

Garn 

Percy 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Pressler 

Baucas 

Hart 

Proxmlre 

Beilmon 

Hatch 

Pr>or 

Bentsen 

Hatfield 

Randolph 

Blden 

Hayakawa 

Rlblcoff 

Boren 

Heflin 

Rlegle 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Hiolllngs 

Schmltt 

Byrd, 

Huddieston 

Srhwelker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Inouye 

Stafford 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevenson 

(3ochran 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

DeConclnl 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Lugar 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Young 

Ford 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 22 

Zorlnsky 

Bayh 

Javlts 

Pell 

Bradley 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Church 

Magnuson 

Stone 

Cohen 

McGovern 

Tbongas 

Culver 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

Jackson 

Packwood 

NOT  VOTING — 6 

Cranston 

Gravel 

Mathias 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Nunn 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
DcRKiN's  amendment  (UP  No.  1080)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tn>  AMENDMENT  NO.    I  OBI 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  rollcall  vote  on  my  amendment  be 
vitiated  and  that  my  amendment  be 
withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  wall 
be  vitiated  and  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  I  wish  to  submit  for  the  Record  a 
colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  <Mr.  Rollings  i  and  me  rela- 
tive to  the  amendment  which  has  just 
been  withdrawn. 

I  am  still  troubled  by  where  we  have  left 
things  this  morning  regarding  the  recon- 
ciliation directions  to  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee  in  section  4  of  this 
resolution.  My  problem  simply  is  this: 
by  directing  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tion against  spending  under  the  direct 
control  of  Governmental  Affairs,  the  res- 
olution really  targets  on  a  single  pro- 
gram— Federal  civilian  retirement.  While 
we  may  very  well  report  a  bill  saving 
money  in  that  program.  I  do  believe  this 
type  of  targeting  on  a  single  program  is 
inconsistent  with  the  flexibility  that  we 
all  thought  existed  under  the  Budget 
Act. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  manager  of 
the  bill  a  hypothetical  question:  Let  us 
suppose  the  Governmental  Affairs  Com- 
mittee responded  to  the  reconciliation 
instruction  by  reporting  a  bill  which 
forced  savings  in  a  program  other  than 
Federal  retirement,  which  is  in  the  leg- 
islative jurisdiction  of  Governmental 
Affairs,  but  for  which  the  spending  juris- 
diction is  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. If  the  bill  reported  left  absolute- 
ly no  doubt  that  it  would  reduce  spend- 
ing by  the  amounts  specified  in  the  res- 
olution, and  not  duplicated  by  the  rec- 
onciliation instructions  or  savings  al- 
located to  any  other  committee,  would 
the  Budget  Committee  find  such  a  bill 
an  unacceptable  response  to  the  budget 
resolution  and  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions in  it? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  would  depend  on 
just  what  the  bill  propo.sed  and  whether 
it  was  an  obvious  ploy  to  try  to  avoid 
any  real  savings. 

A  bill  which  would,  if  enacted,  assure 
that  the  required  savings  would  be  made 
would  probably  not  be  opposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  Again,  we  are  not 
trying  to  line  item.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee— and  the  Senate  as  a  whole — 
wants  these  savings  achieved.  If  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee  reports  a 
bill  which  is  designed  to  achieve  a  real 
savings  equal  to  those  specified  in  sec- 
tion 4.  and  not  duplicated  by  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  or  savings  allocated 
to  any  other  committee,  it  would  not  be 
be  automatically  considered  "out  of 
bounds"  or  nonresponsive — even  if  it 
involved  a  program  other  than  Federal 
retirement. 

I  would  alert  the  Senator  that  the  re- 
solution as  reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee already  assumes  some  $3.1  billion 
in  administrative  cost  savings,  a  6.2-per- 


cent pay  raise  cap  for  Federal  civilian 
employees,  and  a  40-percent  absorption 
rate  for  the  pay  raise  for  civilian  em- 
ployees. So  the  cuts  proposed  by  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  would 
have  to  go  beyond  those  cuts  if  the  re- 
conciliation is  to  be  fulfilled  and  the 
budget  is  to  remain  in  balance.  The  cuts 
would  have  to  be  in  areas  where  savings 
cannot  be  made  by  other  committees 
without  such  a  change  in  the  authoriza- 
tion law-.  Changes  in  authorizations  for 
appropriations  which  duplicate  savings 
already  assumed  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion or  savings  which  can  be  made  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
regular  appropriations  process,  without 
legislative  riders,  would  not  meet  the  rec- 
oncihation  instruction. 

rp    AMENDMENT    NO.    1082 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum I .  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  moved  to  table  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment,  is  that  right? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzen- 
baum ( . 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Cahfornia  '  Mr. 
Cranston  > .  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel  I,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts I  Mr.  KENNEDY!,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn*,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias' 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  21. 
nays  72,  as  follows : 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  126  Leg.] 
YEAS— 21 


Beilmon 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Bentsen 

Holllngs 

Percy 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackson 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

Domenlcl 

Morgan 

Tsongas 

Hart 

Moynlhan 
NAYS— 72 

Weicker 

.'.rm  strong 

Garn 

Pressler 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bayh 

Hlavakawa 

Randolph 

Blden 

Heflin 

Rlegle 

Boren 

Heinz 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Huddieston 

Sasser 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Schmltt 

Bvrd, 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Harn.'  P.,  Jr. 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Church 

La'alt 

Stewart 

(Dochran 

Leahy 

Stone 

Cohen 

Levin 

Talmadge 

Culver 

Ixjng 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

Ma'^nuson 

Wallop 

Dole 

McClure 

Warner 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

WUUams 

D\irkln 

Melcher 

Yoi'ne 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

ZorlnalCf 

Evon 

Nelson 

Ford 

Packwood 
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NOT  VOTING — 6 
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Let  me  start  in  then.  Mr.  President, 
with  Senator  Thurmond  because  we  have 


ference  to  maintain  that  figure  for  the 
veterans. 


10849 


n    A  *TT~\i'^T    T-ITT 


modify   my   amendment  to  accept   the 
wording  and  the  figures  presented  by  the 


10848 


Citmaton 
CHenn 
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NOT  vormo — a 

Gravel  !»Iathlas 

Kennedy  Nunn 


So  the  motion  to  lay  an  the  table  Mr. 
MKTZK^fBAXJM's  amendment  (UP  No.  1082) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1082 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion now  occurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  vote.  I  think  the  position  of 
the  Senate  is  clear.  I  do  not  think  anoth- 
er rollcadi  will  be  necessary.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  vitiate  the  order  for  the 
roUcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston >,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel  >,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts 'Mr.  Kennedy*  .  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias> 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  75. 
nays  19.  as  follows : 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  127  Leg.] 
YEAS— 75 


Jr. 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Bynl. 

Harry  F.. 
Oannon 
Chafee 
Church 
Cochran 
Oohen 
Culver 
Danforth 
DeConclni 
Dole 

Durenberger 
Durkln 
Eaitleton 
Exon 
I^rd 
Oam 


Bellmon 

Bentaen 

Bradley 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Chtlea 

Domenlcl 

Hart 


Cranston 
Orsyel 


Olenn 

Gold  water 

Hatch 

Havakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Javlts 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Luear 

Mapnuson 

M'-nnre 

McGovem 

Mel  Cher 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Nelson 

Packwood 

NATS— 19 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Mats-unaga 

Moynlhan 

Pell 

NOT  VOTINO— « 

Kennedy  Nunn 

Mathlaa 


Pressler 

ProTmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rle^le 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sa^ser 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Slmoson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Stone 

Taimaiee 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wal'op 

Wa.'ner 

Williams 

Yoiin^ 

Zorlnsky 


Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Stevenson 

TsOHRaa 

Welcker 


So  Mr.  Metzenbaum's  amendment  (UP 
No.  1082)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE  and  Mr.  METZENBAL'M. 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    1084 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  occurs  on  a  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Jepsen  » .  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gravel »,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy  I,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  58, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  128  Leg.] 
YEAS— 68 


Baucus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bcntsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumtiers 

Burdlck 


Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Heflln 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 


Byrd,  Robert  C.  Johnston 


Packwood 

Pell 

Prjror 

Randolnh 

Rlblcoff 

Rlesle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadge 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Cannon  Leahy 

Chafee  Levin 

CThlles  Long 

Church  Ma<;nuson 

Culver  Matsunaga 

DeConclni  McGovem 

Domenlcl  Melcher 

Durkln  Metzenbaum 

Eagleton  Movnlhan 

Exon  Nelson 

NATS— 36 

Hatfield  Pro»mlre 

Havakawa  Roth 

Heinz  Schmltt 

Helms  Schwelker 

Humphrey  Simoson 

Jepsen  Stevens 

Kassebaum  Thurmond 

Lajcalt  Tower 

Lugar  Wallop 

McClure  Warner 

Morgan  Zorlnsky 
Percy 
Pressler 
NOT  VOTING— 5 

Kennedy  Nunn 

Mathias 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  UP 
amendment  No   1084  wa.s  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trP    AMENDMENT    NO.     1085 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  Levin).  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Boschwitz 
Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
Dole 

Durenberger 
Gam 

Gold  water 
Hatch 


Cranston 
Gravel 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson i 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias; 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  129  Leg.] 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd, 

Harry.  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Danforth 
DeConclni 
Dole 

Domenlcl 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 


Bayh 

Bradley 

Culver 

Durkln 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Leahy 


YEAS— 73 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

McClure 

McGovem 

Melcher 

NAYS— 20 

Levin 

Macnuson 

Matsunaga 

Moynlhan 

Nelson 

Pell 

Randolph 

NOT  VOTING — 6 


Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Rlblcoff 

Roth 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stone 

Talmadee 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wa.lop 

Warner 

Young 

Zorlnsky 


Rlegle 
Sarbanes 

Sasser 
Stewart 
Welcker 
Williams 


Cranston 
Gravel 


Kennedy 

Mathias 


Nunn 
Stevenson 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Levin's 
amendment  (UP  No.  1085)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

tn»    AMENDMENT    NO.    1086     (AS   FTTRTHER 
MODITTED) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  now 
we  are  going  to  complete  our  work  on 
the  veterans'  amendment  with  Sen- 
ators Thurmond  and  Randolph.  There 
could  be  an  up  and  down  vote  on  that 
amendment.  Therefore,  there  will  be 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Glfnn.  there 
are  a  couple  of  amendments  there,  and 
Senator  Pryor  has  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment, so  we  could  get  one  or  two  roll- 
call  votes  on  that,  and  I  think  we  are 
about  winding  down.  I  am  hoping  to 
get  out  of  here  by  8  o'clock.  I  am  not 
trving  to  rush  anybody,  but  there  are  2 
hours  set  aside  on  the  post  office  amend- 
ment of  Senators  Pryor  and  Glenn. 
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Let  me  start  in  then,  Mr.  President, 
with  Senator  Thurmond  because  we  have 
the  amendment  by  Senator  Thurmond 
of  $600  million  in  budget  authority  and 
$500  million  in  outlays. 

Then  the  Randolph  amendment  was 
presented  for  $600  million  in  budget 
authority  and  $400  million  in  outlays. 

During  the  time  of  the  rollcalls  I  have 
tried  to  work  out  w.th  the  distinguished 
Senators,  who  have  been  leading  the  de- 
bate on  their  amendment,  together  with 
Senator  Cranston,  who  is.  unfortun- 
ately, not  with  us  today  due  to  a  very 
tragic  accident  his  son  was  involved  in. 
out  we  have  been  work  ng  with  his 
staff  and  Senator  Randolph  and  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  to  see  if  we  could  not 
reconcile  the  differences  that  the  Budg- 
et Committee  has. 

As  you  will  remember,  the  Budget 
Committee  now  in  the  present  resolution 
has  provided  a  13.9-percent  increase  in 
pension  benefits,  a  10-percent  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  GI  bill  benefits,  and 
11.8  percent  cost-of-living  comp3nsa- 
tion  benefits  to  the  disabled  veterans, 
and  other  liberalizations  in  the  veterans' 
training  and  rehabilitation  benefits. 

Senators  Thurmond  and  Randolph. 
together  with  Senator  Cranston's  rep- 
resentatives, impress  that  there  are  cer- 
tain constructions  that  need  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and  I  was  wondering  if  we  could 
go  along,  Senator  Thurmond,  with  a 
budget  authority  figure  of  $400  million 
and  an  outlay  figure  of  $300  million? 
I  want  to  make  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph i  and  we  feel 
that  this  amount  is  not  what  we  wanted 
and  what  the  veterans  need.  But  in  an 
effort  to  work  with  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  to  bring  about  a  balanced  budget, 
and  in  order  not  to  run  the  risk  of  los- 
ing the  important  increase  we  need.  Sen- 
ator Randolph  will  now  offer  an  amend- 
ment for  us  that  will  embrace  the 
amounts  that  have  been  suggested,  I  be- 
lieve, by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollingsl 

I  might  say  I  had  previously  modified 
my  amendment  to  accept  the  first  Ran- 
dolph amendment. 

Senator  Randolph  will  now  proceed 
from  there. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  further  the  comments  being 
made  by  the  able  Senators  from  South 
Carolina.  I  want  to  be  very  certain — I 
think  I  do  understand— that  if  we  reduce 
the  budget  authority  to  the  $400  million 
and  then  the  outlays  to  $300  million,  and 
take  that  $300  million  from  the  added 
revenues,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  acting  in  your  capac- 
ity as  floor  manager  and  with  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Member  Senator  Bell- 
mon, as  I  understand,  would  accept  the 
arrangement  just  made;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  say,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  is  definitely  agree- 
able with  the  manager  of  the  bill.  We  will 
do  everything  we  can,  of  course,  in  con- 


ference to  maintain  that  figure  for  the 
veterans. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  want  to  say 
we  have  been  in  touch  this  afternoon 
with  Senator  Cranston,  in  California. 
He  is  very  reluctant,  in  a  sense,  as  we 
can  understand,  to  withdraw  from  the 
position  he  had  taken  earlier  in  this  body. 
But  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings >  that  he 
is  also  very  understanding  of  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  in  good 
conscience  to  resolve  this  matter  and  to 
help  all  of  us  who  are  involved,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Thurmond  ' .  as  well  as  others  from 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  who 
have  been  interested  in  this  matter.  He 
is  accepting  what  has  been  agreed  to,  and 
he  hopes  that  we  will  adopt  this  proposal 
which  has  been  worked  out  in  his  under- 
standable absence. 

Now,  is  it  understood  that  the  budget 
authority  and  the  outlay  numbers  in  the 
conference  might  be  figures  that  could  be 
brought  back  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  very  much  in 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  As  I  just  stated  a  moment  ago, 
we  will  do  our  level  best  to  maintain  those 
figures  in  our  conference  with  the  Rouse. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understood  when  we  discussed  this  mat- 
ter it  was  agreed  that  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill,  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  would  definitely  hold  out  for 
those  figures  in  conference.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  going  to  guaran- 
tee a  good  faith.  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
that.  I  cannot  guarantee  every  figure 
here,  and  I  do  not  want  to  mislead.  If 
there  was  one  difference,  a  change,  that 
should  have  been  made,  perhaps  along 
with  Senator  Muskie  thev  should  have 
sent  the  House  Budget  Committee — they 
are  the  toughest  negotiators  I  have  ever 
seen — to  the  Department  of  State  That 
would  have  been  the  one  big  change  I 
would  have  made  in  his  department. 
1  Laughter.! 

Mr.  THURMOND.  As  I  understand, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  hold  these 
figures  since  they  are  much  lower  figures 
than  we  felt  we  should  have  obtained  in 
behalf  of  the  veterans. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Tliat  is  true.  I  know 
how  you  felt  and  how  we  felt,  t(X),  in  all 
candor.  We  have  had  two  votes  already 
on  this  matter,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
our  dead  level  best  to  hold  these  figures. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  believe  that,  and  I 
feel  that  we  do  not  want  to  labor  this 
matter  further.  I  ap'^reciate  the  comm't- 
ment  Senator  Rollings  and  Senator 
Bellmon  have  made. 

With  this  understanding  and  with  the 
feeling  that  there  has  been  a  sensitivity 
on  the  part  of  those  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  working  out  such  an  agree- 
ment, I  send  this  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen  ) ,  The  clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 


modify  my  amendment  to  accept  the 
wording  and  the  figures  presented  by  the 
able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  in  the 
amendment  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  What  is  the  posture. 
Mr.  President,  the  parliamentary  posi- 
tion? Is  It  the  Randolph  amendment  as 
modified  or  the  Thurmond  amendment 
as  modified? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Thurmond 
amendment  as  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian is  debating  this. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  Thurmond 
amendment  as  modified  by  the  two 
amendments  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Can  the 
Chair  get  the  Parliamentarians  to  agree? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  modify  the  language  in  his 
amendment  that  was  not  applicable? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  sending  it  up  as  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
agreed  to  the  first  modification  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  and  I  have 
agreed  to  the  second  modification  that 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
offered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  So  it  will  be  the 
Thurmond  amendment  as  modified? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  WUl  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  modify  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes.  it  is  weU 
known  that  I  have  the  right  to  modify 
my  own  amendment. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows ; 

On  page  9.  line  6.  strike  ••«2 1.500.000,000" 
and  Insert  ■■$21,900,000,000". 

On  page  9,  line  7.  strike  ■■»2 1,000, 000,000 
and   Insert  ■■$21,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  ■■$612,900,000,000" 
and  insert  ••$613.200.000.000 '. 

On  page  2.  line  6.  strike  ■■$612.900.000,000'' 
and  insert  ■$613. 200.000. OOO^'. 

On  page  2.  line  12,  strike  •'$3,700,000,000" 
and  insert  •■$3.400.000,(X)0" 

On  page  2.  line  17.  strike  ■•$6fc7,900.000,000" 
and  Insert  ••$688,300,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  22.  strike  ■■$612,900,000,000" 
and  Insert  ■■$613,200,000,000". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  last  paragraph  of  my 
original  amendment  beginning  on  line  5. 

where  it  states  "on  page  10 and 

ending  with  "each  place."  be  stricken  as 
it  i":  no  longer  applicable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  my  original 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr  President,  do  my 
colleagues  want  a  record  vote? 

Mr  THURMOND  We  want  a  record 
vote,  but  I  wanted  to  say  .iust  a  word 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
navs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
able  managers  of  the  bill.  Senator  Rol- 


I RoUcall  Vote  No.  130  Leg.) 
■STEAS— 88 
Armstrong  Hatch  Pell 


On   page  3,   line   15,  strike  out  "$32,700,- 
000.000"  and  Insert  "SaS. 600,000, 000  '. 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  11  through  14,  and 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  just 
wanted  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
able  managers  of  the  bill.  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  Senator  Bellmon.  for  the  con- 
sideration they  gave  this  amendment. 

As  I  stated,  it  is  not  all  that  we  feel 
we  need.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  all 
anxious  to  get  a  balanced  budget.  I  have 
supported  every  amendment  during  this 
budget  process  to  keep  this  budget  bal- 
amced.  and  I  am  sure  the  amendment 
we  are  offering  now  will  not  unbalance 
the  budget. 

I  just  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  them  for  their  consideration  in 
this  matter  and  to  commend  them  for 
the  .splendid  manner  in  which  they  have 
handled  this  bill  throughout  for  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague.  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and,  of  course,  our  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr  President,  I 
also  want  to  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  Mr.  Randolph  i  for 
his  deep  interest  in  the  veterans  and  for 
the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  here  today  in  this  important 
matter. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  We  yield  back  our 
time 

Mr.  THURMOND  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Will  the 
Senator  for  the  edification  of  the  Chair 
tell  us  what  it  does' 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  amendment  in- 
creases the  veterans'  function  $400  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $300  million 
in  outlays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Has  all  time  been  yielded  back? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  Has  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  yielded  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr  THURMOND.  I  have  yielded  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  vielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr  GOLDWATER  iwhen  his  name 
v.-as  called  ' .  Present. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr 
CRANSTON',  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  GRAVEL',  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  Mr  Kennedy'  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  'Mr. 
CRANSTON'  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Mathias) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votmg,  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
'Mr.  Mathias  I   would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
other  Senator  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  88 
nays  6,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  130  Leg.) 
YEAS— 88 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Pell 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Baucus 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Bayh 

Heinz 

KanJolph 

Belimon 

Helms 

Rlblcoff 

Beniseu 

Houllngs 

Rlegle 

Biden 

Huiidlc3ton 

Roth 

Boren 

Humphrey 

Sarbanea 

Brailey 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

Burdiclc 

Javlts 

Schwelker 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jepsen 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Stiavenu 

Church 

Leahy 

Sieveuion 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stewart 

Cohen 

Long 

Stone 

Culver 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

DeConcinl 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Tower 

Domenlci 

McClure 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Wallop 

Durkln 

Mel  Cher 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Exon 

Morgan 

Williams 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Young 

Garn 

Nelson 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Nunn 

Hart 

Packwood 
NAYS— 6 

Boschwltz 

Danfnrth 

Proxmire 

Bvrd. 

Hayakawa 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Percy 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

Goldwater 

NOT  VOTING— 4 

r--,.p-»on 

Kennedy 

Gravel 

Mathias 

So  Mr.  Thitrmond's  amendment  <UP 
1086  >.  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BFLLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

trP  AMENDMENT  NO,   1088 

(Purpose:  To  Increase  the  recommended 
levels  of  new  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1981  and  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  in  the  aiea.s  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Energy  Research.  Devel- 
opment and  Applications) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1088. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  17.  strike  out  "S687.900,- 
000.000"  and  insert  "$689,500,000,000". 

On  page  2.  line  22,  strike  out  "$612,900,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$613,800,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  4.  strike  out  "$0"  and  In- 
sert "  —  $900,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9,  strike  out  "$927,800,- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$928,600,000,000". 


On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "$32,700.- 
000,000"  and  Insert  "$33,600,000,000". 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  11  through  14.  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(4)   Energy  (270)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 86.  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  will  provide  an  additional 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  energy 
conservation  and  energy  research  and 
development  activities  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
with  emphasis  on  those  areas  of  energy 
research  and  development  where  a  small 
breakthrough  could  make  a  tremendous 
difference  in  our  energy  supplies  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation's  depen- 
dency on  imported  oil  continues  to  buf- 
fet our  economy  and  exacerbate  the  high 
rate  on  inflation.  If  imports  of  oil  con- 
tinue at  the  1979  rate  of  8.1  million 
barrels  per  day.  the  Nation's  oil  imiwrt 
bill  may  reach  S90  billion  in  1980.  rep- 
resenting a  cash  outflow  of  over  SIO  mil- 
lion per  hour.  The  Budget  Committee'.-, 
fiscal  year  1981  recommended  levels  of 
new  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
the  Department  of  Energy's  ener.ey  con- 
servation and  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  total  to  approxi- 
mately S3. 8  billion  and  $4.4  bilhon,  re- 
spectively. This  level  of  outlays  repre- 
sents an  investment  in  the  Nation's  en- 
ergy future  of  less  than  the  cost  of 
about  18  days  Of  oil  imports. 

My  amendment  would  provide  an  ad- 
ditional total  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays in  the  areas  of  energy  conservation 
and  energy  R.  &  D.  for  fiscal  year  1981 
of  $1.6  billion  and  $0.9  billion,  respec- 
tively. Note  that  the  outlay  figure  of 
$0.9  billion  represents  a  relatively  mod- 
est investment  in  our  Nation's  energy 
future — less  than  the  cost  of  4  days' 
worth  of  oil  imports  and  less  than  7 
percent  of  the  estimated  windfall  profits 
tax  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  additions  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  tiie  proposed  budget  resolu- 
tion in  function  270  have  not  been 
plucked  out  of  thin  air.  I  asked  the  staff 
of  my  Energy  Subcommittee  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  as  part  of  their  review  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  organiza- 
tion, to  examine  the  Department'.-. 
R.  &  D.  programs  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  on  where  addi- 
tional funds,  beyond  those  suggested  by 
the  President,  would  do  the  most  good 
in  terms  of  the  potential  for  future  sav- 
ings and  produ:tion  of  energy. 

Experts  v;ithin  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, as  well  as  outside,  were  consulted 
for  their  views  on  these  matters,  A  re- 
port listing  these  recommendations  in 
detail  has  been  completed  and  will  be 
released  in  a  few  days.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point,  a 
set  of  tables  based  on  the  report  which 
details  the  impact  my  amendment  is 
expected  to  have  on  specific  program 
areas. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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AMENDMENT  IMPACT 
(Dollar  amounts  in  thousands) 


Program  area 


DOE'S  January 

fiscal  year 

1981  budget 

request 


DOE'S  Amendment 
reused  recommended 
request  level 


ENERGY  SUPPLY  R.  t  D. 

Solar  applications BA  $17f;  ?R6  J 156  286 

,  ,     .    ,     ,                                                 BO  167.586  14«[286 

Solar  technology BA  465,900  456  900 

BO  450,000  451  000 

Geothermal BA  143,400  143  400 

BO  144,050  144,050 

Hvdrothermal  commercialization BA  10,000  10  000 

BO  10,000  loiooo 

Hydropower BA  19,000  19  000 

BO  26, 000  26, 000 

Nuclear BA  802,346  787,546 

.,             ,                                                      BO  915,915  893,615 

Magnetic  fusion BA  403,617  3%  117 

,,       ,                                                             80  463,897  456,' 397 

Electric  energy  systems  and  storage BA  111723  111723 

,     .            .                                                BO  116,873  116^873 

Environment BA  249,  %1  227,661 

BO  242,215  220,215 

Basic  researcti BA  357,685  341,185 

BO  326,417  309,917 

Subtotal,  energy  supply  R.  i  D           BA  2,751,051  2.660  951 

BO  2,688,694  2,699,511 

FOSSIL  ENERGY  R.  t  D.  ^""^ 

Coal BA  1,046,906 

BO  822, 913 


JI86.  286 

177,568 

525,  727 

512,827 

162,400 

163,  050 

20.  174 

20,  235 

28,  827 

28.  827 

787,  546 

893,  615 

485,  517 

545,  897 

148,  523 

151,473 

249.961 

242,215 

357,  685 

326,417 


Program  area 


DOE'S  jMMfy 

fiscal  year 

1981  budget 

raqucst 


DOE  I 

revised 
request 


Amendment 

recommended 

ievd 


2, 952, 746 
3.  062, 124 


1,011,906 
780,913 


1, 164, 006 
933,563 


Ptlroteum ba 

'"  "0 

Gas BA 

BO 

Subtotal,  fossil  energy  R.  A  0. . .        BA 
BO 

Total,  energy  R.  4  D.  (271) BA 

80 

ENERGY  CONSERVATION  (272) 

Building  and  community  systems    

Industrial , 

Transportation... 

State  and  local 

Multisector 

Energy  information  campaign 

Total,  energy  conservation  (271) 


63, 7M 
61.143 
30,821 
31,  673 


63, 7U 
61, 143 
30,821 
28,673 


90,840 
83,882 
31.821 
32,673 


1, 141, 485 
915,729 


1, 106, 485 
870,729 


1, 216, 667 
1, 050,1  U 


3.892.536 
3.6(M,423 


3, 767, 436 
3,570,240 


4, 239, 413 
4,112.242 


BA 

97,600 

97.600 

245.300 

BO 

93.108 

85.108 

217,908 

BA 

58,900 

58.900 

74,500 

BO 

51,304 

51,304 

64,704 

BA 

113.000 

113,000 

140,700 

BO 

111.604 

100.004 

139,304 

BA 

568.584 

518.584 

682,084 

BO 

480,681 

430.681 

706,  531 

BA 

29.200 

29.200 

40,200 

BO 

23,  701 

23,  701 

34,701 

BA 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

BO 

33,JOO 

33.000 

33,000 

BA 

917,284 

867.284 

1,232,784 

BO 

793,398 

723, 798 

1, 196. 148 

SUMMARY 


Program 


Amendment  Budfrt 

recommended  Committee 

level  recommendation 


Incieaie 


Energy  R.  4  D. 


- -  BA 

r  •  BO 

Energy  conservation ^ _  g^ 

80 

Total,  energy  R.  4  D.  and  conservation g^ 

80 


14.232.413 

4,112.242 
1.  232,  784 
1,196,148 


'  U,  130, 378 

'  3. 402. 153 

700,000 

1,000,000 


SI. 103.035 
710.089 
532.784 
196,148 


5,465,197 
5,308,390 


3, 830, 378 
4.402,153 


1,634,819 
906.237 


'  Current  levels  assumed  for  all  programs  except  for  nuclear  with  BA  and  BO  reductions  of  J389,000,000  and  J143,O0O,0OO.r  esperSively.  below  current  level. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  sug- 
gested additions  in  R.  &  D.  fimds  for 
specific  program  areas  cut  across  the  en- 
tire gamut  of  R,  &  D.  activities  from  con- 
servation through  magnetic  fusion  and 
including  fossil  fuels  and  renewable  re- 
sources. DOE  has  indicated  to  me  that 
these  funds  would  be  of  great  benefit  in 
helping  to  meet  the  energy  goals  of  our 
Nation  and  in  meeting  the  goals  of  the 
associated  programs. 

This  is  not  a  Government  give-away 
program  that  I  am  proposing.  This  is  an 
investment  in  our  future.  It  is  an  invest- 
ment that  must  be  made  if  our  national 
security  is  to  be  maintained. 

Mr,  President.  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  concerning  some  of  the  specific 
items  that  would  be  covered  by  the  addi- 
tional R.  &  D.  expenditures. 

I  think  we  would  all  agree  on  the  need 
for  a  substantial  long-term  energy 
R.  &  D,  program  that  will  enable  us  to 
continue  our  standard  of  living  and  to 
raise  our  level  of  productivity.  In  exami- 
ning all  our  energy  alternatives,  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  energy  con- 
servation is  no  less  an  energy  alternative 
than  oU,  gas,  coal,  nuclear,  or  any  syn- 
thetic energy  source  that  we  might  de- 
velop some  years  hence.  In  fact,  over 
the  next  20  years,  at  least,  conservation 
Is  the  best  source  of  energy  supply  for  us 
of  all  the  others  that  I  mentioned.  A 
number  of  recent  and  important  stud- 
ies have  confirmed  this  Idea 


For  example,  a  4-year  study  recently 
completed  by  the  National  Research 
Council  Committee  on  Nuclear  and  Al- 
ternative Energy  Systems  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  concluded 
the  following: 

There  l.s  great  flexibility  In  the  technlca: 
efficiency  of  energy  use  and  there  Is  corre- 
spondingly great  scope  for  reducing  the 
growth  of  energy  consumption  without  ap- 
preciable sacrifices  In  the  growth  of  GNP 
Reducing  the  growth  of  energy  demand 
should  be  accorded  the  highest  priority  In 
national  energy  policy. 

How  much  can  conservation  actually 
help?  Is  it  true  that  conservation  can 
only  have  a  limited  impact  on  our  energy- 
problem?  Here  is  what  the  report  of  the 
energy  project  at  the  Harvard  Business 
School  has  to  say  about  this  problem. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  make  a  serious 
commitment  to  conservation.  It  might  well 
consume  30  to  40  percent  less  energy  than  It 
does  now  and  still  enjoy  the  same  or  an  even 
higher  standard  of  living.  That  saving  would 
not  hinge  on  a  major  technological  break- 
through and  It  would  require  only  modest 
adjustments  In  the  way  people  live  Moreover 
the  cost  of  conservation  Is  very  competitive 
with  other  energy  sources  The  possible  en- 
ergy savings  would  be  the  equivalent  of  the 
elimination  of  all  Imported  oil — and  then 
some. 

The  fact  is  that  a  careful  look  at  the 
relationship  between  energy  and  GNP 
shows  that  the  link  between  them  Is 
much  more  elastic  than  used  to  be  as- 


sumed. Therefore,  to  give  an  indication 
of  the  possibilities  for  energy  savings  in 
the  United  States,  we  may  look  at  how 
much  energy  is  used  per  unit  of  GNP 
in  other  industrialized  countries  We 
should  remember  that  with  only  6  per- 
cent of  the  world's  population  the  United 
States  uses  approximately  one-third  the 
total  amount  of  energy.  For  the  same 
unit  of  GNT.  West  Germany  consumes 
less  than  three-fourths  as  much  energy 
as  we  do,  and  France  only  half. 

The  problem  with  realizing  the  poten- 
tial savings  with  conservation  is  that 
there  is  no  one  centralized  place  where 
the  savings  can  be  obtained.  It  Involves 
decisions  made  by  millions  of  people. 
Decisions  having  to  do  with  insulating 
houses,  making  more  efficient  automo- 
biles, making  industrial  processes  and 
home  appliances  more  efficient,  and  cap- 
turing waste  heat  The  latter  case  is  of 
particular  interest  Two-thirds  of  the 
amount  of  heat  generated  in  a  power- 
plant  goes  up  the  stack. 

For  example,  the  waste  heat  generated 
at  the  Portsmouth  nuclear  enrichment 
facility  amounts  to  the  equivalent  of 
about  10  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year. 
Nearly  3  years  ago  I  provided  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Energy  Au- 
thorization Act  for  a  study  of  the  utiliza- 
tion of  waste  heat  at  our  nuclear  enrich- 
ment facilities.  TTie  studies  at  the  Ports- 
mouth plant  in  Ohio  show  potential  uses 
for  the  waste   heat  in  areas  involving 
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lumber  drying  and  greenhouses  that 
could  result  in  as  many  as  1,600  new  jobs 
and  an  addition  of  $20  million  per  year 
to  the  Ohio  tax  base  withm  the  next  5  to 
10  years.  Such  efforts  can  be  repeated 
across  the  Nation  and  make  a  significant 
contribution  to  help  solve  our  energy 
dilemma. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
provide  for  additional  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  con- 
servation activities  of  over  $0.5  billion 
and  nearly  $0.2  billion,  respectively. 

Conservation  is  not  the  only  area  where 
more  R.  &  D.  is  needed.  We  also  need 
more  government  sponsored  energy  R.  it 
D.  on  the  supply  side  because  private 
markets  fail  to  produce  an  adequate  level 
of  energy  R.  &  D.  themselves.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this.  For  one  thing,  pat- 
ent protection  for  energy  production, 
conversion,  and  conservation  processes  is 
often  not  complete,  nor  can  it  fully  cover 
innovative  processes  and  new  ways  of 
achieving  savings  or  greater  energy  pro- 
duction. Second,  much  of  the  R.  &  D.  re- 
quired is  basic  research  which,  by  its  na- 
ture, has  no  private  markets  since  it 
promises  no  directly  salable  product. 
Third,  some  of  the  R.  &  D  required  is  of 
a  scale  and  development  period  such  that 
private  firms  do  not  con.sider  it  feasible 
for  them  to  undertake  it.  Finally,  private 
parties  may  be  loath  to  bear  all  the  risk 
associated  with  certain  kinds  of  projects. 
One  of  the  highest  priority  items  is  for 
an  increase  in  energy  R.  &  D.  funds  for 
energy  storage,  particularly  electrical  en- 
ergy storage  One  major  breakthrough  in 
this  area — ju.st  one — would  have  an  in- 
calculable impact  on  our  energy  supply 
picture.  We  could  then  produce  electric- 
ity from  solar  energy,  including  wind  en- 
ergy and  tidal  energy,  as  well  as  from 
other  significant  but  intermittent  sources 
and  spread  the  supply  evenly  over  a  24- 
hour  period. 

The  significance  of  this  is  revealed  by 
stating  one  fact.  The  reserve  capacity  of 
electric  utilities  in  the  United  States,  on 
the  average,  is  about  34  percent  of  pjeak 
load  demand.  That  is.  much  of  the  avail- 
able power  produced  by  an  electric  util- 
ity goes  to  satisfy  the  peak  load  demand 
in  the  evening.  If  we  could  find  a  way  of 
storing  the  energy  produced  by  the  utili- 
ties' electrical  generators  we  would  need 
a  much  smaller  number  of  generators  in 
order  to  meet  the  same  demand.  In  fact, 
we  might  not  need  to  build  another  power 
plant  for  quite  a  few  years  under  those 
conditions. 

Additional  R.  &  D.  is  also  required  if 
we  are  to  be  able  to  fully  exploit  our 
Nation's  vast  coal  and  oil  shale  resources 
in  an  economic  and  environmentally 
safe  manner.  Much  more  work  is  needed 
to  bring  solar  technologies  such  as  pho- 
tovoltaics.  wind  and  blomass  on  line.  We 
must  also  increase  our  efforts  to  bring  to 
fruition  the  vast  energy  resources  avail- 
able to  us  by  successful  development  of 
geothermal  and  fusion  technologies. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  will 
provide  for  additional  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  en- 
ergy R.  &  D.  of  over  $1.1  billion  and 
$0.7  billion,  respectively. 

The  energy  problem  does  not  arise 
from  a  physical  scarcity  of  resources. 


The  problem  is  in  effecting  a  socially  ac- 
ceptable and  smooth  transition  from 
depleting  resources  oi  oil  and  natural  gas 
to  new  technologies  whose  potentials  are 
not  now  fully  developed  and  whose  costs 
are  unpredictable.  We  need  time  for 
planning  and  time  for  development.  An 
accelerated  program  of  energy  R.  &  D. 
will  provide  for  our  needs  in  the  long 
run.  In  the  meantime,  we  need  to  save 
as  much  energy  as  we  can  and  we  cannot 
afford  to  shut  down  any  of  our  supply 
options.  That  means  that  even  as  we  ex- 
pand the  use  of  coal,  we  are  still  going  to 
have  to  keep  the  nuclear  option  open 
during  this  transition  period.  And  we 
should  be  looking  ahead  to  nuclear  fu- 
sion in  particular,  as  a  possible  future 
option. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  discussed  this 
at  long  length  with  the  staff  and  com- 
mittee people.  I  am  realistic  enough  to 
realize  that  this  amendment  has  no 
chance  for  adoption  in  the  present  cli- 
mate. Accordingly,  I  withdraw  the 
amendment.  But  I  believe  it  to  be  my 
duty  to  point  out  that,  in  the  process  of 
balancing  the  budget  today,  we  may  end 
up  costing  ourselves  significant  benefits 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

UP   AMENDMENT    NO.    1089 

(Purpose;  To  retain  6-day  delivery  of  mall) 
Mr.  GLENN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Under 
the  previous   order,   the  Senator   from 
Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  for 
himself,  Mr.  Ooldwater,  Mr.  Stevens,  and 
Mr.  Bdrdick,  proposes  an  unprinted  amend- 
ment numbered  1089. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page       .  line       ,  insert  the  following: 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  $687,- 
900.000,000;"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■  $688,200,000,000;" 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  out  "$759.- 
900.000.000;  •  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■$759,700,000,000;" 

On  page  2.  line  19.  strike  out  "$831.- 
500,000.000;"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•$831,800,000,000;" 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  out  $612,- 
900.000.000:"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$613,200,000,000;" 

On  page  2,  line  23,  strike  out  "$687.- 
200,000,000;  "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•■$687,600,000,000;" 

On    page    2.    line    24.    strike    out    "$753,- 
500.000.000:"    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 
$753,800,000,000;" 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  '$0;  •  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "-$300,000,000:" 

On  page  3.  line  5.  strike  out  •  -  $10,000.- 
OOO.OCO;'-  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "+9.600.- 
000.000;" 

On  page  3.  line  6.  strike  out  "  +  $27,100,- 
000.000; '•  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "  *  $26.- 
800.000,000;•' 

On  page  3,  line  9.  strike  out  "$927,800,000.- 


000;"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$928,100,- 
000.000;  •• 

On  page  3.  line  10.  strike  out  "$953,800.- 
000. GOO;"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ••$954.- 
oijj. 000.000;" 

On  page  3.  line  11.  strike  out  "$968,700,000.- 
000;'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$969,700.- 
000.000;" 

On  page  3,  line  15.  strike  out  "$32,700,000,- 
000; •■  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$33,000,000,- 
000;" 

On  page  3.  line  16,  strike  out  •$26,000.- 
000.000;'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '$26.- 
400.000,000;" 

On  page  3.  line  17.  strike  out  "$14,900,000.- 
000;"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$15,200,000.- 
000:" 

On  page  6.  line  18.  strike  out  '•$5,100,000.- 
000:"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$5,400,000.- 
000;" 

On  page  6.  line  19.  strike  out  "$200,000.- 
000;  ■•  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$500,000.- 
000;" 

On  page  6.  Une  21.  strike  out  "$5,900,000.- 
000;  ■•  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '•$6,300,000.- 
OOO;'' 

On  page  6.  line  22.  strike  out  "$2,700,000,- 
000;"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,100,000.- 
000." 

On  page  6.  line  24,  strike  out  "$6,300,000,- 
000:  "  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$6,600,000,- 
000;' 

On  page  6.  line  25,  strike  out  "$2,900,000.- 
000;  ••  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$3,200,000.- 
000." 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr,  President,  this 
amendment  is  of  importance  to  every  sin- 
gle American  man.  woman,  and  child, 
every  business  in  America,  This  involves 
whether  we  will  have  6-day  delivery  of 
mail  continued  or,  by  our  budget  cutting 
now.  force  the  Postal  Service  to  go  to  5- 
day  delivery,  which  they  will  have  to  do 
unle.ss  we  make  a  change  in  the  recom- 
mendation.s  brought  out  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  ask  the  Po.stal  Service  to 
eliminate  Saturday  mail  deliveries  in 
hopes  of  saving  $588  million  in  fiscal 
1981,  Testimony  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee that  I  am  chairing,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy.  Nuclear  Prolifer- 
ation and  Federal  Services,  and  within 
it  the  postal  jurisdiction,  has  convinced 
me  that  this  plan  is  not  workable  and 
does  not  repre.sent  good  policy  for  our 
Nation  at  this  time. 

SAVINGS    NOT    ACHIEVABLE 

Ab.solutely  nobody  in  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice or  in  the  mailing  industry  has  sug- 
gested that  the  Postal  Service  could  save 
$588  million  in  fiscal  year  1981  by  elimi- 
nating Saturday  delivery.  The  $588  mil- 
lion figure  is  simply  a  "guesstimate"  of 
what  some  in  the  Postal  Service  think 
they  might  be  able  to  save  over  a  full 
year  after  a  suitable  transition  period. 
This  would  only  be  after  the  transition 
period. 

The  fact  of  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
way  that  delivery  can  be  reduced  to  5 
davs  beginning  next  October  1  on  the 
basis  of  an  appropriation  cut  enacted  at 
most  a  few  weeks  before  the  fiscal  year 
begins.  There  are  many  transitional 
hurdles  that  would  have  to  be  cleared 
before  Saturday  deliveries  could  stop. 

First  of  all.  the  Postal  Service  does  not 
have  authority  to  eliminate  Saturday 
delivery  right  away  on  its  own.  There 
must  be  a  formal  evidentiary  presenta- 
tion   and    hearing   with   witnesses    and 
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cross-examination  before  the  independ- 
ent Postal  Rate  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission would  then  issue  a  written  ad- 
visory opinion  which  the  Postal  Service 
would   have  to  review   and  consider. 

There  are  employee  rights  and  protec- 
tions to  be  observed  as  well.  Most  postal 
employees  are  protected  by  no-layoff 
clauses  in  their  labor  contracts.  This 
makes  any  savings  largely  dependent 
upon  gradual  atrition  with  reductions 
in  new  hiring.  Those  employees  who  are 
subject  to  layoffs  are  covered  by  griev- 
ance and  appeal  rights  which  permit 
litigation  over  who  has  to  be  laid  off 
first. 

From  an  operational  standpoint,  the 
Postal  Service  cannot  simply  eliminate 
Saturday  deliveries  and  expect  every- 
thing else  to  remain  the  same.  The  mail 
that  was  sorted  at  the  carrier  unit  and 
delivered  on  Saturdays  would  have  to  be 
added  to  the  workload  on  other  days. 
More  mail  to  deliver  on  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  would  mean  that  many  exist- 
ing routes  could  no  longer  be  completed 
in  an  8-hour  day.  Routes  would  have  to 
be  restructured  and  people  moved  around 
to  adapt  to  the  larger  daily  workload. 

So  even  if  we  thought  halting  Satur- 
day delivery  was  a  good  idea,  we  would 
be  sticking  our  head  in  the  sand  if  we 
cut  $588  million  for  fiscal  year  1981  and 
pretend  it  can  be  saved  by  5-day  delivery. 
It  cannot.  That,  indeed,  would  be  a  pre- 
tense for  that  saving  cannot  be  made. 
Tliis  proposal  is  not  in  fact  a  proposal 
to  cut  Federal  deficits  by  $588  million. 
It  will  merely  shift  a  part  of  the  deficit 
from  the  main  budget  to  the  off-budget 
Postal  Service  accoimt. 

INOPI'ORTUNE    TIME    TO    REDUCE    JOBS 

Furthermore,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
eliminating  Saturday  delivery  is  not  a 
good  idea.  The  most  recent  unemploy- 
ment figures  show  we  have  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  at  7  percent  and  rising.  We 
should  not  be  looking  now  for  additional 
ways  to  eliminate  jobs. 

MAIL    SERVICE    WOULD    SUFFER 

It  is  not  the  time  for  reductions  in 
mail  service  either.  The  Postal  Service 
has  just  asked  for  a  33  V3  percent  in- 
crease in  first-class  postage  from  15  to 
20  cents.  The  American  people  do  not 
want  to  hear  from  their  Government 
that  it  expects  them  to  swallow  a  rate 
increase  and  a  service  reduction  at  the 
same  time. 

We  received  testimony  that  Saturday 
service  is  considered  essential  by  many 
people,  particularly  those  in  rural  areas. 
Manv  people,  for  example,  receive  their 
nev.spaper  on  Saturday  in  the  mails. 
The  Budget  Committee  seems  to  have 
assumed  arbitrarily  that  Saturday  service 
is  not  needed,  without  giving  the  people 
who  benefit  from  it  a  chance  to  speak. 
Our  committee  has  heard  from  many  of 
them  and  they  want  to  keep  It. 

Saturday  service  is  not  the  only  serv- 
ice likely  to  be  affected  either.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  common  sense,  we  cannot  expect 
the  Postal  Service  to  run  a  5-day  de- 
livery work-week  and  deliver  2  days' 
worth  of  mail  on  Monday.  You  can  be 
sure  they  will  have  to  even  out  some  of 
the  load  across  the  other  weekdays.  This 
means  that  average  delivery  times  will 


go  up.  If  first  class  letters  which  would 
liave  been  delivered  on  Saturday  are 
given  a  preference,  then  other  classes 
that  would  have  been  delivered  on  Satur- 
day mav  have  to  wait  until  Tuesday  or 
later.  This  means  some  mail  would  be 
delivered  a  half  a  week  later  than  at 
present. 

THE    WRONG    TIME 

The  upcoming  fiscal  year  is  going  to  be 
the  wrong  time  to  require  the  Postal 
Service  and  the  mailing  public  to  wrestle 
with  all  of  these  problems.  In  addition  to 
the  rate  increase,  they  are  going  to  be 
deep  in  negotiations  for  a  new  labor  con- 
tract next  year  at  about  this  time.  The 
very  crucial  issue  of  their  role  in  the 
fast-developing  field  of  electronic  mail 
remains  to  be  worked  out.  There  should 
be  no  tinkering  with  a  major  facet  of  the 
present  postal  system  until  more  can  be 
known  about  what  that  system  will  need 
to  achieve  in  the  years  ahead  and  how 
such  a  delivery  change  might  affect  its 
ability  to  perform  changing  a.ssign- 
ments. 

BIGGER   FIELDS   TO   PLOW 

Finally,  we  should  recognize  that  the 
current  Postal  Service  authorization  is  a 
very  small  part  of  the  budget  we  are 
striving  to  balance  The  $736  million  pub- 
lic service  appropriations  authorized  for 
1981  is  a  very  small  price  for  us  to  pay 
for  the  important  contribution  to  the  life 
of  the  Nation  made  by  this  huge  opera- 
tion, which  touches  everyone.  The  $486 
million  payment  proposed  by  my  amend- 
ment is  a  much  smaller  price  yet.  The 
postal  subsidy  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
reason  for  the  tremendous  growth  in  the 
Federal  budget.  The  Postal  Service  ap- 
propriation already  has  been  declining 
every  year  and  will  continue  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  Surely,  in  this  $600  billion 
budget,  we  can  afford  the  funds  needed 
to  keep  Saturday  mail  deliver^'  service 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GLENN,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr,  President, 
first  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  long  hours  of  hard  work  he  has  put 
forth  on  our  Postal  Service. 

The  fact  that  the  Postal  Service  has 
remained  more  acceptable  than  it  was 
is  due  to  the  work  of  Senator  Glenn,  I 
thank  him. 

I  am  pleased  to  join  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  public 
service  traditions  of  the  Post  Office. 

To  my  mind,  Mr.  President,  mail  serv- 
ice should  be  just  that — a  public  serv- 
ice— and  I  have  always  believed  that  was 
the  intent  of  the  Constitution.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Constitution  intended  that 
the  Postal  Service  make  a  profit.  It  ac- 
tually should  do  its  best  to  stay  even, 
but  it  is  just  a  service.  If  there  is  any 
function  the  Central  Government  can 
properly  handle,  surely  an  effective,  low- 
cost  mail  service  to  tie  the  country 
together  is  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  is  important 
the  Postal  Service  receives  adequate 
funds  to  provide  full  service.  6  days  a 
week.  I  have  inquired  of  numerous  per- 
sons in  Arizona  about  this  idea,  and  the 


overwhelming  response  I  received  is  that 
the  Postal  Service  should  improve  its 
service,  not  cut  it. 

On  this  point.  I  note  that  the  Senate 
voted  earlier  to  spend  almost  $10  bil- 
lion in  foreign  aid  outlays.  In  contrast. 
our  amendment  a.<;ks  for  less  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  for  mail  service,  one- 
twentieth  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  believe  in  a  tight  budget  as  much  as 
anyone,  but  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
between  important  services  for  the 
American  people  or  giving  away  money 
to  foreign  countries.  I  say  let  us  cut  for- 
eign aid  first,  instead  of  depriving  our 
own  citizens. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  adequate 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  harmful 
aspects  of  stopping  Saturday  delivery 
service,  particularly  as  it  would  affect 
rural  areas. 

I  note  that  the  present  occupant  of  the 
Chair  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  is  from  a  State  that  has  a  lot 
of  rural  Postal  Service,  as  does  my  State, 
and  most  States  we  call  western  or  south- 
western. 

For  example,  it  is  said  the  Post  OflBces 
can  be  kept  open  and  people  can  drive  in 
to  pick  their  mail  up,  if  they  want  it. 
Yet.  what  about  the  energy  cost? 

As  a  rural  carrier  in  Arizona  has  ex- 
plained: 

It  only  stands  to  reason  that  one  mall  car- 
rier delivering  to  four  hundred  farmers  and 
rural  patrons  in  one  trip  wUl  use  far  less 
gasoline  than  200  farmers  driving  all  the  way 
into  town  to  pick  up  their  mall. 

Also.  I  beheve  reducing  mail  service 
loses  sight  of  the  human  element.  Mil- 
lions of  Americans  receive  Important, 
personal  mail  on  Saturday. 

Many  citizens  receive  their  insurance 
checks  or  retirement  pay  by  mail  on  Sat- 
urday. I  am  informed  this  mail  will  often 
arrive  in  time  for  it  to  be  deposited  at 
local  banks  or  cashed  at  stores.  But  if 
there  is  no  Saturday  service,  many  per- 
sons will  have  to  wait  2  more  days. 
until  Monday,  to  deposit  money  impor- 
tant to  their  family  budgets. 

Also,  millions  of  Americans  receive 
magazines  or  delivery-  of  weekly  news- 
papers by  mail  on  Saturday.  Cutting 
these  people  off  from  delivery  service  will 
mean  that  the  news  they  receive  is  at 
least  3  davs  late. 

Moreover,  how  do  we  know  that  Satur- 
day will  be  the  nondelivery-  day?  It  is 
possible  that  deliverj'  service  may  be  can- 
celed on  Wednesdav  or  Friday,  instead 
of  Saturday,  depending  on  the  region  and 
the  regional  postmaster.  This  would  mean 
that  some  mail  carriers  would  be  unfairly 
required  to  work  a  split  week. 

I  wonder  if  drooning  1  dav  of  serv- 
ice would  be  just  the  beginning.  A  few 
years  ago.  a  Postal  Ser-vice  staff  study 
raised  the  idea  of  alternate  day  deliver- 
ies. This  was  one  of  the  items  on  the 
agenda  of  the  Postal  Study  Commission 
in  1976.  I  say  we  should  reject  the  Idea 
of  reduced  service  today  before  It  goes 
any  further. 

To  sum  up.  Mr,  President.  I  support 
the  continuation  of  full  mail  services.  I 
have  an  old-fashioned  idea  that  the  art 
of  writing  and  communication  with  other 
persons  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  doing 
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away  with  Saturday  delivery  will  not 
mean  picking  out  another  day  of  the 
week  and  do.ng  away  with  that. 

I  know  that  many  people  on  this  floor 
are  used  to  conversing  with  one  another, 
particularly  a  group  of  three  who  have 
been  doing  it  rather  loudly  all  through 
my  presentation  and  they  do  not  need 
the  mail  But  not  all  of  us  live  as  close 
together  as  these  three  gentleman  I  am 
talking  about,  who  are  talking  rather 
loudly. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  was  a  plan 
of  the  Found  ng  Fathers  to  help  tie  our 
country  together  by  allowing  friends, 
families,  and  businesses  to  speak  to  one 
another  by  mail,  by  the  Postal  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  cease  his  presentation  until  the 
Senate  is  in  order.  Senators  who  wish  to 
converse  will  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
rooms, so  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
can  be  heard. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  mail  got 
through.  'Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  the  earliest  history  of 
our  country  has  been  written  around  the 
mail  service,  written  around  the  Pony 
Express,  the  early  days  of  horse  delivery, 
the  early  days  of  the  railroads  in  the 
far  West,  and  the  stage  coaches.  All  this 
was  built  on  the  idea  of  the  promise  that 
the  Constitution  was  right  when  it  said 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
mail  service  It  did  not  even  say  there 
should  be  a  charge  for  it.  It  did  not  even 
say  that  it  should  break  even. 

Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  we  find  people 
who  want  to  balance  the  budget  by  de- 
nying some  of  our  .Americans  of  this 
service,  particularly  those  Americans 
who  live  out  of  the  big  cities,  who  live 
out  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
land,  where  we  still  do  not  have  adequate 
mail  service. 

In  my  State  is  a  small  community  of 
11.000  people  that  got  postal  delivery  last 
year,  for  the  first  time.  Prior  to  that, 
they  had  to  drive  into  town  to  get  their 
mail. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  am  most  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  offered 
this  amendment.  I  repeat:  I  admire  him 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  very 
difHcult  region,  a  misunderstood  region, 
because  far.  far  too  many  people  in  our 
country  receive  mail  and  think  nothing 
of  it. 

I  assure  Senators  that  in  my  part  of 
this  countr>'.  the  hour  the  mail  comes, 
the  day  the  mail  comes,  it  is  a  big  time 
of  the  day  or  a  big  time  of  the  week. 

I  thank  Senator  Glenn  again  for  the 
great  work  he  has  done  in  this  field. 

Mr.  GLENN,  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  recently  voted  to  re- 
duce the  public  service  appropriations  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  by  $582  million 
in  fiscal  year  1981.  It  has  al.so  recom- 
mended the  elimination  of  Saturday 
maU  deliver^-.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  these  proposals. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  for 
many  years  I  was  a  member  of  the  old 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
As  the  ranking  majority  member  of  that 


committee,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come intimately  familiar  with  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service,  and  to  devel- 
op an  appreciation  of  the  unique  public 
services  which  it  provides.  Drawing  upon 
that  background  then.  I  wish  to  make 
clear  the  folly  of  our  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proposal  and  to  urge  Senators  sup- 
port for  Chairman  Glenn's  amendment 
to  restore  moneys  to  the  Postal  Service 
budget. 

In  an  appearance  before  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
on  March  26  of  this  year.  Postmaster 
General  William  Bolger  offered  a  num- 
ber of  illuminating  observations  about 
the  proposed  postal  cuts,  and  I  shall 
share  them  with  Senators: 

If  Congress  immediately  approved  a 
reduction  in  appropriations  to  the  Postal 
Service,  it  would  te  January  to  February 
of  1981  at  the  earliest  before  any  service 
cuts  could  be  actually  implemented. 

The  total  cost  savings  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  of  implementation  would  only  be 
$200  to  S250  million  at  most.  That  cost 
savings  figure  after  full  implementation 
of  the  cuts  sometime  in  the  future  would 
rise  to  no  more  than  S683  million.  Hardly 
the  bonanza  budget  cutters  had  antici- 
pated. 

In  addition  to  reducing  personnel 
through  attrition,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral has  estimated  that  some  20,000  full- 
time  and  15,030  part-time  postal  em- 
ployees, mainly  from  the  city  and  rural 
carrier  crafts,  would  lose  their  jobs.  The 
Postmaster  General  has  estimated  this 
cost  to  State  unemployment  compensa- 
tion funds  to  be  at  least  $85-100  million 
dollars.  I  should  note  that  in  an  April  10 
Wall  Street  Journal  article  entitled.  "A 
Recession  Could  Strain  Jobless  Funds, 
and  Widen  Federal  Role  in  Insurance 
Programs."  the  Journal  underscored  the 
financially  strapped  condition  of  most 
State  unemployment  compensation 
funds.  Bv  adding  some  40.000  workers 
and  $85  to  $100  million  in  costs  to  those 
systems,  we  can  onlv  exacerbate  their 
condition.  I  cannot  believe  that  is  what 
our  Budget  Committee  reallv  intended  to 
recommend  when  it  approved  a  major 
reduction  in  public  service  appropriations 
to  the  Postal  Service. 

The  Postmaster  General  agreed  during 
those  hearings  that  the  elimination  of 
Saturday  mail  delivery,  particularly  in 
rural  areas,  would  be  energy  inefficient 
and  costly.  At  present,  rural  letter  car- 
riers serve  hundreds  of  families  on  a 
route  often  stretching  for  a  hundred 
square  miles  or  more.  They  provide 
needed  services  in  an  energy  efficient 
manner.  As  a  former  rural  resident,  I 
can  tell  Senators  that  if  farmers  and 
ranchers  cannot  get  Saturday  newspa- 
pers and  the  market  and  grain  reports 
they  contain  delivered  to  their  homes, 
they  will  get  in  their  cars  and  go  find 
them  on  their  own.  Th's  is  hardly  energy 
conservation  at  its  best. 

Now  let  me  comment  on  what  I  know 
best — the  special  meaning  of  postal  serv- 
ices to  rural  America.  I  think  the  Fargo- 
Moorhead  Forimi  in  my  own  home  State 
of  North  Dakota  summed  it  up  best  when 
they  declared : 

When  the  down  Easterners  who  serve  In 
Congress  and  struggle  through  their  4-day 
work  week  start  scratching  for  economies  In 


Government,  one  of  the  first  places  they 
look  Is  the  U.S.  Postal  System.  Their  prime 
target  In  the  system  Is  Saturday  mail  de- 
livery. They  don't  need  it,  and  they  don't 
think  anybody  else  should  need  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  urban  mentality  of  the 
crowded  metropolitan  centers,  including 
Washington,  D.C..  does  not  understand  the 
need  for  a  dally  flow  of  information  to  the 
farms  whether  they  be  on  the  open  plains 
of  the  great  mid-west  or  In  the  hidden 
valleys  of  the  massive  ranch  country  in  the 
mountains  of  the  west. 

The  Forum  makes  the  point  well  I 
think.  Rural  America  does  have  special 
postal  needs,  and  I  for  one  can  tell  you 
for  a  fact  that  Saturday  mail  delivery 
plays  an  important  part  in  satisfying 
those  needs. 

Eliminating  Saturday  mail  delivery 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  rural 
America,  because  of  its  dependence  on 
the  Postal  Service  for  delivery  of  many 
items  that  are  normally  dehvered  by  pri- 
vate carriers  in  urban  areas. 

For  example,  letter  carriers  in  rural 
communities  not  only  deliver  letter.s  to 
their  customers  but  also  deliver  medi- 
cines, farm  machinery  parts,  and  mall 
order  goods  as  well  a,s  other  important 
parcels.  These  items  are  important  to  the 
rural  customer  regardless  of  what  day  of 
the  week  it  is.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  our  Nation's  farmers  who  depend  upon 
various  publications  for  the  latest  market 
quotations  for  their  products.  Any  delay 
in  the  delivery  of  those  materials  would 
be  costly  to  the  farmer  or  rancher. 

In  many  rural  communities  the  daily 
newspaper  is  delivered  by  mail.  If  the 
Postal  Service  was  forced  to  eliminate 
Saturday  mail  delivery,  many  newspa- 
pers would  have  to  stop  using  the  cost 
efficient  Postal  Service  and  switch  to  pri- 
vate carriers  who  might  offer  them  deliv- 
ery on  a  6-day  basis.  The  loss  of  volume 
to  the  Postal  Service  would  be 
substantial. 

It  is  my  concern  that  should  the 
Budget  Committees  recommendations  be 
approved  and  the  public  service  subsidy 
allowed  to  decline  or  be  severly  reduced, 
many  unprofitable  but  public  service 
oriented  postal  functions  would  be  lost. 
Comprehensive  rural  delivery  services 
could  be  one  such  case  in  point. 

To  illustrate  that  possibility,  I  need 
only  cite  the  February  1980  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  background  paper 
entitled,  "Reducing  the  Federal  Budget: 
Strategies  and  Examples."  Quoting  from 
the  report: 

Opponents  of  six-day  mall  delivery  argue 
that  those  who  live  In  remote  areas  are  no 
more  entitled  to  full  mall  service  than  they 
are  to  full  fire  protection  at  public  expen.se. 

If  such  an  observation  seriously  re- 
flects the  thinking  of  budget  staff  mem- 
bers, I  for  one  must  wonder  what  addi- 
tional reductions  in  rural  postal  services 
budget  cutters  can  have  in  store.  The 
Pos-.al  Service  is  a  public  service,  whose 
entire  history  has  been  predicated  upon 
unfettered  access  to  universal  services  at 
nondiscriminatory  rates  rates  for  all 
.'\mericans. 

As  a  Midwesterner.  a  rural  resident, 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body  with 
some  expertise  about  postal  matters,  I 
can  tell  Senators  that  the  elimination  of 
Saturday    mall    delivery    would    be    a 
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tragic  blunder,  and  the  first  real  step 
toward  the  development  of  a  two-tier 
postal  system  which  of  necessity  dis- 
criminates against  rural  residents. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  share  a  few  ran- 
dom thoughts  with  Senators: 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  know 
that  the  Budget  Committees  proposed 
cuts  in  public  service  appropriations  to 
the  Postal  Service  were  made  without 
the  benefit  of  professional  consultation 
with  the  Postal  Service  as  to  their  im- 
pact. Perhaps  this  helps  to  explain  the 
unwitting  consequences  of  these  cuts  for 
many  of  our  constituents — if  approved, 
the  reduction  in  public  service  appropri- 
ations to  the  Post  Service  could  mean  a 
45  to  55  percent  increase  in  postage  costs 
to  nonprofit  mailers  living  in  our  district 
including  churches,  civic  groups  and 
patriotic  organizations. 

Elimination  of  a  day  of  delivery  is 
certain  to  have  a  significant  and  adverse 
impact  upon  time  sensitive  business 
mail,  particularly  during  those  7  calen- 
dar weeks  in  the  course  of  the  next  year 
when  a  legal  holiday  falls  on  a  Monday. 
As  mail  piles  up  in  local  post  offices,  the 
delivery  schedule  for  the  following  week 
is  certain  to  be  affected. 

The  Postmaster  General  recently  pro- 
posed an  increase  in  the  cost  of  a  first- 
class  stamp  from  15  to  20  cents.  I  must 
tell  Senators  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral's recent  rate  increase  assumed  that 
no  cuts  would  be  made  in  public  service 
appropriations  to  the  Postal  Service.  I 
must  wonder  whether  my  colleagues 
really  want  to  go  home  this  November 
and  be  known  to  their  constituents  as 
the  Senators  who  gave  them  less  for 
more — a  20-cent  stamp  and  5  days  of 
delivery  instead  of  the  present  15-cent 
stamp  and  6  days  of  delivery. 

When  the  1971  Commission  on  Postal 
Services  recommended  the  elimination 
of  6-day  delivery,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives went  on  record  by  a  vote  of 
377  to  9  as  expressing  its  conviction  that 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  should  not  reduce 
the  frequency  of  delivery  services. 
Through  legislation  in  the  95th  Congress 
and  again  through  legislation  iH.R.  79) 
in  the  96th  Congress,  the  House  has  gone 
on  record  as  favoring  increases  in  the 
public  service  appropriations  to  the  Pos- 
tal Service.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  these  actions  out  of  recogni- 
tion of  a  clear  and  urgent  need — the  need 
to  preserve  and  enhance  comprehensive 
postal  services.  Elimination  of  1  day  of 
delivery  would  be  inconsistent  with  those 
efforts. 

I  ask  that  Senators  help  me  preserve 
equality  in  the  postal  services  for  all 
Americans  by  voting  with  Chairman 
Glenn  for  his  amendment  to  restore 
public  service  funding  to  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  wlD 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  in  support  of  this  amend- 


ment, and  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  in  his  analysis  of  the 
rural  mail  delivery. 

I  point  out  that  there  is  no  study 
showing  that  savings  from  eliminating 
Saturday  mail  delivery  would  actually 
occur.  There' is  simply  no  evidence  of 
that. 

As  I  look  at  the  State  of  Minnesota 
and  the  rural  mail  delivery  in  general, 
I  think  that  we  may  indeed  have  addi- 
tional costs. 

I  have  asked  the  rural  newspapers  of 
Minnesota  to  tell  me  what  percentage 
of  their  circulation  is  by  mall  on  Satur- 
day. Of  the  total  newspaper  circulation 
in  Minnesota  over  100,000  papers,  prob- 
ably closer  to  125,000  papers,  are  de- 
livered on  Saturday  by  rural  mail  car- 
riers. Often  that  is  35.  40,  and  in  some 
instances  over  50  percent  of  the  circu- 
lation of  those  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  what  happens?  What 
happens  is  that  very  obviously  no  mer- 
chant IS  going  to  advertise  in  a  Satur- 
day newspaper  if  those  Saturday  news- 
papers are  not  delivered  until  Monday 
and  some  newspapers  dependent  on 
that  advertising  revenue  may  fold.  Or, 
if  that  does  not  happen,  those  news- 
papers will  have  to  effectuate  their  own 
deliverj'.  As  a  practical  matter  no  news- 
paper is  going  to  deliver  its  product  just 
1  day  of  the  week.  It  is  going  to  deliver 
its  product  on  all  6  days  of  the-  week. 
The  result  will  be  a  substantially  lowered 
income  to  the  Postal  Service. 

What  wiU  the  next  step  be?  In  my 
judgment,  the  next  step  will  be.  as  long 
as  the  newspapers  are  out  there  deliver- 
ing papers,  they  will  also  make  an  effort 
to  deliver  other  things  that  the  Post 
Office  now  delivers. 

So  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  a  new  set  of  delivery  systems  will 
be  established  around  the  country  which 
not  only  will  increase  the  use  of  energy 
but  will  also  create  duplicate  delivery 
systems.  Newspapers  will  be  delivered 
by  one  set  of  delivery  services  and  other 
mail  by  the  existing  set  of  delivery  serv- 
ices in  the  post  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  really  believe  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  the  savings  that 
are  proposed  in  this  budget  resolution 
So  I  support  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  Minnesota  newspapers  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  circulation  which  is 
mailed  on  Saturday  and  the  actual 
figures  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Psrcent  of 
circu- 
lation 
City/town  by  miil    Actual  circulation  fipires 


Albert  Loa _..  25,0 

Austin 22.0 

Bemid]i 17.0 

Bramerd  22.0 

Fairmont 42.0 

Faribault. 32.0 

Fefjus  Falls 56.0 

Hibbmj      3.0 

International  Falls 21.3 

ManKato      15.3 

Marshall      49.3 

Minneapolis 11.5 


2.644  out  of  10.577, 

2,322  out  ot  10,438. 

1,162  out  of  6,835. 

3,300  out  of  14,500. 

5,300  out  of  12  628. 

3,000  out  of  9,500. 

7,700  out  of  13,700. 

315  out  of  10,521. 

1,208  out  of  5,665. 

4  000  out  of  26,151. 

3  933  out  of  7  978. 

37,000  out  of  420,653  (plus 

2,500  out  of  212,473  for 

Friday). 


Percent  of 
circu- 
lation 
by  mail    Actual  circulatioii  bfurei 


(My /town 


NewUim 40.3  4,498  out  ol  U.ISI. 

Owatonna  30.0  2.440  out  o«  8,170. 

Red  Wini J5.0  2370  out  of  9  377. 

Rochester 3.0  1,110  out  ot  37.010. 

SL  Cloud 13.4  3,657  out  of  27.288. 

St.  Paul 

(Saturday) 7.2  Approiimately  24,000. 

(Mornint) 12. 1 

Stillwater 7.0  450  out  of  6  429. 

Waseca 30.0  1,494  out  ot  4  981. 

Willmar 34.0  6,000  out  of  17,600. 

Worthin£ton 40.0  7,247  out  of  18,117. 


Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing.  I  have  voted  very  consistently 
for  savings  in  the  budget.  I  even  was 
among  the  handful  of  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  last  amendment  con- 
cerning veterans. 

I  am  very,  very  intent  on  making  sav- 
ings in  this  budget  and  bringing  the 
budget  into  balance  But  there  is  no 
study,  Mr.  President,  that  indicates  that 
savings  that  are  indicated  here  by  the 
Budget  Committee  are  going  to  be  real- 
ized. As  a  matter  of  fact,  because  of  the 
duplication  of  delivery  systems  that  will 
occur  on  Saturday,  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  savings  will  not  be 
made  but  that  costs  will  be  incurred. 

I  yield  back  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GLENN  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Ohio. 

I  am  going  to  support  the  Glenn 
amendment.  As  I  understand,  it  is  going 
to  be  amended  in  the  next  few  minutes 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

A  brief  explanation:  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  I  believe 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of 
that  committee  will  recognize  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  generally 
supported  the  action  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee up  and  dowTi  the  line.  But  I  told 
them  I  must  depart  on  this  occasion 
from  them  because  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing that  evidently  took  place  on  my  part 
during  the  deliberations  on  this  matter 
in  the  Budget  Committee. 

The  President,  under  his  recom- 
mendations to  the  Congress  in  his 
budget,  recommended  a  reduction  of 
$250  million  In  the  Postal  Service  funds 
The  House  recommended  an  $800  million 
cut,  and  when  the  motion  was  made  to 
reduce  the  appropriation  of  the  Postal 
Service  by  $600  million  in  the  Budget 
Committee  I  was  there.  It  was  my 
understanding  at  that  time,  on  which  I 
may  have  been  wrong,  and  certainly 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  report  that 
is  published  on  page  105  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  it  would  In- 
dicate that  Saturdav  mail  delivery — 
and  I  emphasize  delivery — would  be 
eliminated. 

When  we  discussed  this  in  the  Budget 
Committee  it  was  my  understanding  and 
assumption  that  since  we  were  some  $200 
mOlion  below  the  cut  that  was  made  by 
the  House  that  there  would  be  included 
therein  authority  for  the  Postmaster 
General  to  continue  service  for  Satur- 
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day  mail  delivery  in  areas  where  he  felt 
that  such  delivery  was  critical. 

Certainly  the  points  that  have  been 
made  by  my  friend  from  North  Dakota 
I  find  myself  in  complete  agreement 
with.  I  do  not  happen  to  feel  that  Satur- 
day mail  delivery  service  to  my  home  in 
Washington.  D.C.  or  my  home  in  Lin- 
coln, Nebr.,  is  critical  at  all,  and  I  think 
that  mail  service  to  save  money  could  be 
eliminated  and  I  could  well  receive  that 
on  Monday. 

Now,  it  is  true,  and  those  who  have  not 
lived  in  that  part  of  our  country  and  who 
do  not  depend  on  certain  types  of  mail 
delivery,  especially  newspapers  on  Sat- 
urday, do  not  understand  how  critically 
important  that  is.  Therefore,  I  could  not 
basically  support  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  as  it  was  offered  be- 
cause it  did  not  provide  for  raising  the 
money  to  cover  it. 

However,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  that  I  un- 
derstand has  already  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  that  will  provide 
the  money  in  the  budget  so  that  we  will 
keep  the  budget  balanced. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  be  suggesting  that  we  make 
an  additional  1  percent  across-the-board 
cut  in  personnel,  in  paper  clips,  in  rub- 
ber bands,  and  travel,  and  what-have- 
you  across  the  Federal  Government,  and 
we  can  use  that  to  restore  Saturday  mail 
delivery  service. 

After  all,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  go 
on  record  at  this  time  in  supporting  the 
Eimendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  which,  as  I  understand  it.  will  be 
amended  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Glenn  which  would  reduce  the 
Budget  Committee's  cut  in  the  postal 
subsidy. 

For  the  past  several  days  we  have  all 
been  discussmg  the  need  to  cut  the  budg- 
et in  every  possible  way.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported a  balanced  budget,  and  I  continue 
that  support  today.  This  amendment 
recognizes  the  need  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  so  that  we  can  address  the  eco- 
nomic problems  confronting  our  Nation. 
The  Glenn  amendment  does  not  restore 
the  Postal  Service  payment  to  its  full 
level.  It  woiild  still  mean  a  cut  of  $250 
million. 

However,  the  funds  that  it  would  re- 
store are  particularly  critical.  If  we  cut 
postal  funding  by  $250  million,  we  can 
force  the  Nation's  mail  service  to  in- 
crease its  efficiency  and  reduce  waste, 
while  retaining  Saturday  service  and 
mail  service  to  rural  communities.  If  we 
cut  postal  funds  by  the  $600  million  as 
the  Senate  budget  does,  we  are  threaten- 
ing the  reliability  of  communication  for 
millions  of  Americans. 

As  we  cut  the  budget,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  our  priorities.  Adequate  mail 
service  should  be  one  of  those  priorities. 
The  availability  of  fast  and  dependable 
CMnmunications  is  critical  to  businesses 


and  individuals  throughout  rural  Amer- 
ica and  the  entire  country. 

Postal  officials  have  estimated  that 
eliminating  Saturday  service  will  save 
about  $500  million.  However,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
other  factors  which  contributed  far  more 
to  high  postal  rates,  for  instance  high 
labor  contracts,  bulk  mail  centers,  and 
highly  paid  officials. 

Elimination  of  this  service  will  lead  to 
many  problems  in  my  State  of  Kansas. 
Small  businesses  will  be  faced  with  the 
loss  of  mail  service  for  several  days.  Fri- 
day and  weekend  newspapers  will  not  be 
received  until  Monday  in  some  areas, 
and  when  legal  holidays  are  scheduled 
for  Monday,  newspapers  may  not  arrive 
until  Tuesday.  Mail  in  rural  and  small 
community  areas  will  stack  up  after  Sat- 
urday and  Monday  holiday  nondelivery 
days. 

I  do  net  doubt  that  we  need  to  make 
cuts  in  postal  funding.  That  is  why  I 
support  the  Glenn  amendment  which 
would  provide  for  a  quarter  of  $1  billion 
in  cuts.  We  may  also  need  to  make 
cuts  in  some  services  provided  by 
the  Postal  Department.  But  that  is  a 
decision  to  be  made  with  more  care.  We 
should  not  eliminate  an  important  serv- 
ice such  as  this  without  a  closer  look  at 
alternatives  or  compromises.  We  should 
not  eliminate  all  Saturday  service,  espe- 
cially in  rural  areas,  without  taking  a 
closer  look. 

The  ability  to  send  and  receive  mail 
may  be  more  important  in  States  like 
Kansas  than  it  is  in  the  more  urban 
parts  of  the  country.  In  rural  America 
driving  distances  are  long,  phone  calls 
are  expensive,  and  towns  are  small.  The 
mills  are  often  the  lifeline  of  my  con- 
stituents. It  is  a  service  which  should 
not  be  cut  lightly. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  keep 
this  in  mind,  and  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Glenn  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  it  the  Senator 
from  Ohio's  position  then  that  he  will 
accept  that  amendment?  I  do  not  want 
to  argue  that  you  are  busting  the  budget. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  think  it  best  to  let  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  go  ahead  with 
his  proposal  and  then  we  can  debate  it 
once. 

I  reserve,  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  do  hav« 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  will  in- 
dicate to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that 
it  will  take  unanimous  consent  to  speak 
at  this  juncture  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  You  will  have  to 
yield  back  all  vour  time  in  order  for  thf 
Sen'itor  from  Arkansas  to  offer  his 
amendment,  so  just  ask  for  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr  GLENN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  permit  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  propose  his  amendment  with- 
out my  losing  what  available  time  I  have 
left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 


VP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1090 

(Purpose:  To  Retain  6-cJay  Delivery  of  Mall) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  do  have 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  Senator 
Glenn's  amendment  and,  at  this  time,  I 
send  that  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1090. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  also  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ)  be  added  as  a  co- 
.sponsor  to  this  perfectincr  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  line  2  of  the  amendment  strike 
out  $688,300,000,000  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

$688,200,000,000. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
the  resolution,  the  budgetary  totals  and 
the  functional  totals  for  the  appropriate 
functions  are  set  at  the  following  levels: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980.  October  1.  1981.  and  Octo- 
ber 1, 1982: 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

FLscal  year  1981 :  $688,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $759,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $831,400,000,000. 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1P81:  $613  100  000.000: 
Fiscal  vear  1982.  $687  200  OOO.OOO; 
Fiscal  year  1983    $7."i3  400  000.000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  in  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  vear  1981    $inn  ono  OOO: 
Fiscal  vear  1982:  +  $10,000  000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  +$27,200,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  vear  1981 :  $927,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  vear  1982:  $953,700,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $968,500.000  000; 
and    the   amount   by    which    the   temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $32,600,000,000; 

FLscal  vear  1982:  $26  000.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $14,800,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budpet  outlavs  as  set  forfh  In  nara- 
graphs  (2>  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1  1980.  October  1.  1981,  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of  new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  ma|or  functional  category 
are  respectively  as  follows; 

(7)    Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  ; 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,200,000,000. 
(8)    Transportation  (400)  ; 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $19,750,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,750,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  819.250,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $19,550,000  000 
'B)   Outlays,  $19,950,000,000. 

(10)  Education.     Training.     Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $30,800,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $30,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health   (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,700,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $61 .700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $82,000.000  000 

(B)  Outlays.  $70,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)    New  budget  authoritv,  $92,500,000  000 
Outlays,  $78,400,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 ; 

(A)  New   budget   authority,  $245,200,000.- 

(B)  Outlays.  $218,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $277,100,000,- 

(B)  Outlays,  $246,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

<^>   New   budget  authority.  $304,300,000,- 

(B)    Outlays,  $271,800,000,000, 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700) 
Fiscal  year  1981  :  ' 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,850,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,250,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

( A  )    New  budget  authority.  $23,050,000  000- 
(B)    Outlays,  $22,650,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,550,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,150,000,000 

f^^rJ'^^?J^  ^'■'  President,  I  would 
first  like  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  for  his 
leadership  in  this  effort  to  keep  Satur- 
day or  6-day  mail  delivery  alive  anri 
viable  for  this  Nation.  ^ 

I  first  confronted  this  issue  the  other 
day  in  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  and  when  this  issue  was  brought 
to  a  vote  in  that  committee  on  that  par- 
ticular day,  I  must  say— and  I  do  not 
mind  announcing  It  to  the  world  at  this 
time— I  opposed  his  amendment,  and  I 
did  so  because  I  felt  that  I  could  not  sup- 
port the  Glenn  amendment  without  a 
way  to  pay  for  the  Saturday  or  the  6-day 
mail  delivery. 

So  I  set  out  to  find  a  way  to  pay  for 
that  Saturday  or  6-day  mail  delivery. 
This  perfecting  amendment  simply 
states  how  we  can  pay  for  the  6-day  mail 
delivery  without  further  deficit  spending 

Mr.  President,  here  Is  what  my  amend- 
ment proposes  to  do:  First,  just  as  Sena- 
tor Glenn's  amendment  does,  it  will 
will  Increase  postal  funds  up  to  the  level 
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where  6-day  mail  service  could  and  cer- 
tainly would  continue. 

Second,  this  perfecting  amendment,  to 
pay  for  this  increase,  reduces  operating 
funds  for  civilian  agencies  by  1  percent 
below  the  level  now  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Third,  it  excludes  the  Department  of 
Defense.  In  other  words,  my  perfecting 
amendment  does  not  take  1  penny  away 
from  our  Defense  budget. 

Fourth,  it  takes  nothing  from  funding 
for  services  or  programs.  It  only  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  administrative  and  opera- 
tional coets  of  the  various  agencies  of 
Government. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  keeps  the 
budget  balanced. 

My  amendment  furnishes  a  way  to  pay 
for  6-day  mail  delivery  without  in- 
creasing the  deficit  and  without  de- 
creasing the  Defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  in  its  wisdom,  the 
Budget  Committee  cut  5  percent  from 
general  operation  funds  of  the  agencies 
of  Government.  My  amendment  takes  1 
additional  percent  from  general  opera- 
tions from  every  department  except  De- 
fense, and  the  savings  comes  out  to  $400 
million  or  more  than  enough,  in  fact  $100 
million  more  than  enough,  to  pay  for  de- 
livery of  mail  for  6  rather  than  5  days 
I  do  not  think  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  will  re- 
fute my  statement  when  I  say  that  if  we 
pass  the  Budget  Committees  recommen- 
dation for  funding  for  the  Postal  Service 
Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to  have  5- 
day  maU  delivery  in  this  country  as  a 
result  of  our  action. 

I  must  state  that  our  perfecting 
amendment  would  assure  enough  funds 
for  6-day  service  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  long-term  issue  remains  in 
doubt.  I  must  be  very  honest  with  my 
colleagues.  We  must,  however,  realize 
that  without  these  funds  6-day  service 
will  end  as  a  part  of  our  American  way 
of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  I  am  proud  to  yield  to  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  the  State  of 
Ohio,  should  he  want  to  address  himself 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  be- 
gins, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor ExoN,  of  Nebraska,  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
will  inquire  whether  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  yielding  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BRYOR.  I  would  only  assume  that 
the  Senator  will  speak  on  his  own  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  comph- 
ment  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  taking  the  initiative  in  this 
matter  of  working  out  the  money  figures, 
where  it  is  going  to  come  from  to  make- 
up this  difference.  As  the  Senator  so 
properly  said,  if  we  go  the  route  that 
the  Budget  Committee  has  proposed,  the 
$588  million  cut,  it  guarantees  5-day 
delivery   and   no   questions.   The   Post- 


master General  indicates  that  he  will 
have  to  go  to  that. 

By  only  cutting  $250  million,  which  I 
proposed,  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  6- 
day  delivery  this  year  while  the  two 
studies  that  are  underway  now  by  the 
Postal  Service  determines  what  would 
be  done  in  the  out  years  and  whether 
this  amount  would  be  possible  to  also 
keep  6-day  delivery  in  the  out  years. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  come  up  with  a  good  way 
to  balance  this  budget.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  accept  his  amendment  as  part 
of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  As  I  understand  the 
present  posture,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  accepted  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  He  has 
said  he  would  accept  that, 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  He  has  not  ordered 
the  yeas  and  nays  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
require  unanimoiis  consent  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  amendment. 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  let  me  find  out,  I  did  have  a 
request  for  a  vote  on  both  of  them, 

Mr,  GLENN,  1  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  reserves  the 
right  to  object 

Mr,  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  we 
would  have  to  object.  Certain  folks  want 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Pryor.  What  we  would  do  is  to  vote  on 
that  one  and  then  have  the  vote  on  the 
Glenn  amendment.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion Ls  heard.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Let  me  be  heard  first 
on  the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  I  will  move  to 
table  the  amendment 

Going  right  to  the  point.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, of  cutting  budgets  for  services,  let 
me  on  the  one  hand  talk  about  the  cut 
We  are  getting  to  the  end  of  the  line 
right  now.  Now  this  is  the  Senate's  res- 
olution, and  not  the  resolution  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Senators  themselves 
have  voted  at  least  two  dozen  times  and 
confirmed  cuts  in  food  stamps  of  $1.4 
bilhon;  confirmed  cuts  in  the  retire- 
ment—not just  the  retirement  pay  but 
the  retirees,  the  civilian  retirees — a  $500- 
million  amount  and  miUtary  retirees 
$400  million;  confirmed  cuts  of  $1.4  bil- 
lion by  several  votes  in  the  health  pro- 
gram: $1  billion  in  revenue  sharing 

What  we  did  was  come  to  all  different 
departments  and  cut  5  percent.  If  we 
had  applied  the  5  percent  cut  to  the 
Post  Office,  if  it  had  been  on  budget,  a 
5  percent  amendment — and  I  am  con- 
fident the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would 
have  applied  it  to  the  Post  Office  as  well 
because  he  applied  it  to  Defense  and 
there  is  no  one  stronger  for  a  strong  de- 
fense than  the  Senator  from  Nebraska — 
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if  we  had  applied  that  5  percent  cut  to 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  that  would  have 
amounted  to  SI  1  billion,  which  Ls  really 
the  amount  we  are  appropriating. 

We  did  not  cut  that  amount.  What  we 
did  was  to  come  back  to  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  take  various  savings  as 
a  result  of  the  testimony  made  before 
the  Congress,  some  could  be  made  in  Sat- 
urday delivery,  some  could  be  saved  in 
other  ways. 

Actually,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does 
not  eliminate  Saturday.  He  still  cuts 
Saturday  deliveries  as  well.  Because 
while  he  provides  $300  million,  it  is  $250 
million  that  is  still  cut  in  his  particular 
amendment.  Some  degree  of  Saturday 
mail  deliven.-,  if  we  want  to  be  categori- 
cal, is  also  cut  in  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  understand  Senator  Glenn's  motives 
in  offering  an  amendment  to  increase 
function  370  to  accommodate  a  higher 
Federal  payment  to  the  Postal  Service. 
As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Nuclear  Proliferation  of  the 
Governmental  Affairs  Committee  it  is 
his  responsibility  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  might  say.  having  been  chairman  of 
the  Postal  Operations  Subcommittee,  if 
we  had  had  a  different  situation,  we 
would  not  have  done  away  with  the 
Cabinet  post.  I  had  a  bill  in  for  over 
5  years  and  was  successfully  prevented 
from  even  having  a  hearing  on  trying 
to  put  It  back  into  the  Cabinet. 

I  believe  very  strongly  in  the  public 
service  nature  of  the  Postal  Service,  but 
the  majority  of  the  Congress  did  not 
vote  that  way.  The  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress said  10  years  ago  to  put  the  Serv- 
ice out  on  its  own  as  a  quasi -independ- 
ent, self-sustaining  unit.  The  Service 
could  pay  its  own  bills,  they  could  save 
money  and  get  out  from  under  all  the 
politics  and  everything  else,  and  have 
it  like  private  enterprise.  They  could 
continue  with  the  service. 

Now  we  find  many  of  the  services  have 
been  eliminated. 

It  was  not  the  intent  to  eliminate  the 
actual  post  office  openings  in  certain 
rural  areas,  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska was  saying.  He  looked  at  the  re- 
port. You  can  see  on  page  105  that  we 
said  savings  that  could  be  achieved  by 
the  Service  in  eliminating  Saturday 
postal  delivery  while  keeping  post  of- 
fices open  on  Saturday. 

Still,  under  the  recommendations  the 
Postal  Service  could  provide  for  Satur- 
day mail  delivery. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  resolution  as- 
sumes $1.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  for  payments  to  the  Postal 
Service  in  function  370  for  1981  and  1982 
and  $1  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

That  is  quite  an  amount  still,  and  10 
years  later  they  were  supposed  to  have 
come  up  self-supporting.  We  put  $10 
billicwi  in  there.  We  let  them  buy  all  the 
new  machines  they  wanted.  They  wanted 
to  gear  up  in  1970  with  new  buildings 
and  everything  else  and  they  got  a  hier- 
archy around  the  Postal  Service  Con- 
gress did  not  allow  for  oversight  In  fact. 
Congress  abolished  the  committee  on  the 
Senate  side. 


Now,  everybody  likes  to  make  their  lit- 
tle talks  about  rural  services  and  all  of 
these  other  things  and  the  Senators  do 
not  have  the  mechanism  to  require  it.  We 
do  not  have  the  Postmaster  General 
under  the  Cabinet;  we  do  not  have  him 
within  the  Government.  We  could  easUy 
have  provided  that  the  Postmaster  be 
within  the  Cabinet  and  we  could  have 
provided  for  continued  service. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  allowance  that  we 
have  under  this  budget  resolution  as- 
sumes a  CBO  estimate  for  congressional 
appropriations  required  under  law  for 
reduced  rate  mail,  which  builds  in  the 
recently  filed  rate  increase,  and  Federal 
payment  to  the  Service.  The  recom- 
mendation is  a  reduction  of  S0.6  billion, 
concomitant  with  the  savings  which 
could  \)e  achieved  by  eliminating  Satur- 
day delivery. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Glenn's  amend- 
ment is  inconsistent  with  the  reduction 
assumed  by  the  House.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  the  administration's  request  over 
the  3  years  covered  by  the  resolution. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mended that  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
Postal  Service  be  completely  eliminated 
and  that  revenue  foregone  payments  to 
the  Postal  Service  be  reduced  by  $100 
miUion.  The  administration  has  proposed 
reducing  the  postal  appropriation  by 
$250  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1981.  $644  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  $552  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  Large  reductions  were 
recommended  by  all  these  parties  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  Service  to  elimi- 
nate Saturday  delivery  or  other  serv- 
ices and  thereby  decrease  its  costs. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  specif- 
ically recommends  a  $1.1 -billion  funding 
allowance  for  the  Postal  Service,  $600 
million  below  current  law  for  the  sav- 
ings associated  with  eliminating  Satur- 
day delivery.  This  reduction  is  equivalent 
to  the  annual  savings  that  the  Postal 
Service  itself  indicated  could  be  achieved 
by  eliminating  Saturday  mail  delivery 
while  keeping  the  post  offices  open. 

The  $0.6  billion  estimate  was  provided 
by  the  Assistant  Postmaster  General 
Finch  of  the  Po.stal  Service  in  testimony 
before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  on  March  26, 
1980. 

While  I  realize  that  the  Postal  Service 
will  face  a  difficult  task  to  achieve  the 
full  saving  in  the  first  year,  something 
must  be  done  to  encourage  the  Service 
to  reduce  its  costs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
restore  funding  and  provide  a  reduction 
only  $0.3  billion  below  current  law.  While 
the  President  did  propose  a  reduction  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  this  level  in  his  March 
revisions  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget, 
Postmaster  General  Bolger  indicated  in 
testimony  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  on 
March  26.  1980,  that  if  the  appropriation 
to  the  Service  was  reduced  by  only  $250 
million  for  1  year,  he  would  look  at  in- 
creasing productivity  to  achieve  that 
saving. 

That  is  why  we  are  not  categorical. 
This  does  not  automatically  cut  out 
Saturday  delivery.  I  would  like  to  be 
more  specific.  Postmaster  General  Bolger 
talked  in  terms  of  that  $250  million  sav- 


ing. He  further  stated  that  the  Service 
would  "not  necessarily"  have  to  go  to 
the  drastic  consideration  of  ehmination 
of  a  day  of  delivery  on  a  "continuing 
oasis  '  under  that  level  of  revenue  loss. 

So  we  can  only  take  him  on  this  par- 
ticular record,  today,  under  the  present 
practices,  in  9  weeks  of  the  year,  the  holi- 
c^y  weeks,  they  eliminate  Saturday  mail 
delivery— Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  New 
Year's— all  the  other  Federal  holidays. 

In  April  1977,  the  Commission  on 
Postal  Service  recommended  mail  de- 
livery service  be  reduced  Irom  6  to  5  days 
per  week.  Their  recommendation  was 
based  in  part  on  an  opinion  survey  by 
A.  C.  Neilson  Co.,  which  indicated  that 
79  percent  of  the  American  public  were 
willing  to  have  5-day  dehvery  to  hold 
down  rates.  In  fact,  as  I  said,  there  are 
already  9  weeks  in  the  year  during  which 
mail  is  delivered  on  only  5  days. 

The  rising  costs  of  current  delivery 
services  recently  forced  the  USPS  to  file 
for  a  rate  increase  from  15  to  20  cents 
for  the  first-class  stamp,  to  go  into  effect 
sometime  early  next  year.  Mr.  President, 
our  recommended  reduction  is  large 
enough  to  encourage  the  Service  to  re- 
duce its  operating  costs  by  eliminating 
nonessential  service  such  as  Saturday 
delivery.  A  service  reduction  such  as  this 
can  lessen  or  delay  the  need  for  subse- 
quent rate  increases. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  wish  to 
add  that  Postmaster  General  Bolger  has 
indicated  that,  if  staff  reductions  are 
necessary,  the  Service  w-ill  attempt  to  re- 
duce persormel  through  attrition  and 
through  reassignments  to  other  crafts  to 
the  maximum  extent  allowed  under 
labor  contract  rules.  Widescale  layoffs 
are  not  anticipated. 

While  vital  public  services  should  be 
continued,  it  appears  that  the  public  will 
support  Postal  Service  reductions.  A  re- 
duction in  Federal  subsidies  and  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  are  certainly  pre- 
ferred. And.  in  this  instance,  we  are 
talking  about  a  reduction  which  does 
not  unduly  impact  lower  income  groups. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  emphasis, 
on  the  Pryor  amendment,  which  I  think 
my  distinguislied  colleague  will  discuss 
in  time,  first  we  vote  on  tiie  Pryor 
amendment  as  desired  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  others.  We  had 
already  cut  5  percent,  but  here  comes 
the  off-budget  department.  The  Postal 
Service  is  not  on-budget  and  now  we 
are  trying  to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  on 
budget — I  said  once  before  that  I  would 
have  liked  to  bring  it  on-budget.  I 
resisted  the  present  system  that  we 
have,  trying  to  continue  these  services 
without  control.  We  are  appropriating 
Sl.l  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
and  the  Service  is  not  after  10  years  on 
a  pay-as-you-go  balanced  budget  basis 
itself. 

But  with  all  the  different  budgets 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
effected,  we  went  back  and  took  5  per- 
cent off  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation. Now  the  Congress  does  not 
want  5  percent  off.  If  we  had  taken  5 
percent  of  the  $22  billion  annual  Postal 
Service  budget  and  said,  "Just  deal  with 
it  in  the  administrative  area."  it  would 
have  been  $1.1  billion.  Actually,  the  re- 
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duction  we  took  is  only  half  of  the  $1.1 
billion — $588  million.  So  we  did  not 
treat  the  Service  any  differently  or 
casually  or  drastically  in  any  way,  or 
in  any  punitive  fashion.  We  really  put 
the  reduction  where  we  could,  where 
the  Postmaster  General  himself  said  it 
should  be  put.  And  reductions  have  been 
taken  in  the  Postal  Service  appropria- 
tion many  times. 

The  Glenn  amendment  would  bust  the 
budget.  However,  we  will  first  vote  on 
the  Pryor  amendment,  which  is  bal- 
anced off  with  an  additional  1 -percent 
reduction  in  administrative  expenses. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  very  easily 
achieve  that  reduction.  It  is  going  to 
be  very  difficult  to  effectuate  the  5  per- 
cent in  many  of  the  areas  already  and 
to  add  another  1  percent  is  going  to  be 
next  to  impossible. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  probably  every- 
one in  the  Senate  is  in  agreement  with 
the  intentions  of  this  amendment,  which 
is  supposed  to  reduce  waste  in  Govern- 
ment spending.  As  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  voted  for  a  5-per- 
cent reduction  in  these  expenses  when  it 
was  proposed  by  Senator  Exon,  a  valued 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee.  It  is 
my  position,  however,  that  we  have  got 
to  be  responsible  and  fair  when  we  take 
these  actions.  We  cannot  expect  Federal 
agencies  to  carry  out  the  responsibili- 
ties—which we  assign  to  them — effi- 
ciently and  effectively  unless  we  provide 
them  with  the  adaquate  resources  to  do 
so. 

Eleven  of  the  fifteen  function.';  tar- 
geted for  reductions  in  the  amendment 
have  already  been  significantly  reduced 
below  the  current  law  level.  Imposing 
another  reduction  upon  these  functions 
could  result  in  severe  programmatic 
reductions. 

Senator  Kassebai-m's  amendment  on 
general  revenue  sharing  has  also  im- 
posed a  squeeze  on  7  of  the  15  functions 
affected  by  the  Pryor  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Kassebaum's  $700  million  cut  is  an 
across-the-board  cut  in  those  7  func- 
tions: Functions  270.  300.  400.  450  500 
550.  and  350. 

Along  comes  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  He  would  cut  an  addi- 
tional S50  million  out  of  transportation. 
SlOO  million  out  of  education.  $100  mil- 
lion out  of  health.  $100  million  out  of 
income  security,  $50  million  out  of  vet- 
erans. We  have  just  voted  to  increase  to 
veterans,  but  now  we  come  along  and  cut 
$50  million  from  that  increase. 

So.  Mr.  President,  having  alreadv  ad- 
ministered a  cut  of  5  percent  in  all  "these 
lunctions  in  the  administrative  operat- 
ing expenses  and  then  having  taken  an- 
other $700  million  in  the  Kassebaum 
amendment,  I  frankly  believe  we  have 
gone  too  deep  in  this  cutting  effort  and 
that  we  are  going  to  wind  up  crippling 
these  agencies  as  thev  undertake  to  ad- 
minister the  responsibilities  we  have 
given  them. 


The  budget  resolution  already  assumes 
a  5-percent  reduction  for  administrative 
operating  expenses  for  all  spending  func- 
tions and  a  35-percent  absorption  rate  by 
agencies  of  the  October  1980  pay  raise. 
The  budget  proposed  in  this  resolution 
is  a  tight  budget.  Most  of  the  functions 
which  are  affected  by  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment have  already  been  cut  below^  the 
current  law  level.  I  do  not  think  they  can 
be  cut  any  further  and  still  meet  the 
responsibilities  we  have  given  them.  It 
is  for  that  reason,  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  cutting  waste,  but  because  I 
think  we  have  already  mandated  a  maxi- 
mum cut  and  that  th's  cut  is.  frankly, 
overdoing  it — for  that  reason,  I  oppose 
the  Pryor  amendment.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR,  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
respond  to  my  very  good  friend  and  dis- 
guished  colleague  from  Oklahoma,  I  do 
applaud  his  very,  very  fine  work  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  as  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  The  implication  of  those  re- 
marks just  delivered  by  him  were  that 
these  cuts  that  I  am  proposing  are  going 
to  basically  come  out  of  programs  and 
services. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  true.  The 
cuts  I  am  proposing  at  this  time  come 
out  of  that  category  that  we  call  opera- 
tions and  administrative  costs,  which  are. 
as  mentioned  previously  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  in  their  5-percent  cut:  per- 
sonnel, contracts,  consultants,  travel, 
and  furniture.  These  are  the  areas,  I  say 
to  my  friend  from  Oklahoma,  that  I  am 
intending  to  cut — not  the  programs  and 
not  the  services  rendered  by  these  de- 
partments or  by  these  agencies:  but, 
rather,  these  particular  categories  that 
were  previously  mentioned  and  referred 
to  by  the  Budget  Committee  itself. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  we 
are  going  to  cut  funds  for  programs,  but, 
rather,  we  are  going  to  cut  funds  for 
administration  so  deeply  that  the  agen- 
cies will  not  then  be  able  to  administer 
the  programs  as.signed  to  them.  I  under- 
stand what  the  Senator  intends  to  do  and 
if  there  were  room,  I  would  support  him. 
But  having  cut  5  percent  across  the  board 
and  then  an  additional  $700  milhon  in 
the  Kassebaum  amendment,  I  am  afraid 
the  Senator  is  going  too  deep  in  this  cut. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing job  in  its  proposal  before  us.  They 
have  a  very  tough  and  vital  assignment 
in  their  attempt  to  curb  Federal  spend- 
ing and,  hence,  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
flation. Our  economy  simply  cannot  en- 
dure the  current  inflation  rate.  And  I 
think  most  of  us  would  agree  that  the 
perennial  deficit  contributes  to  inflation. 
So.  I  again  applaud  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's courageous  attempt  to  stem  ever  in- 
creasing Federal  spending.  Moreover,  the 
specific  recommendations  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  forced  us  to  reevaluate 
all  the  various  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  see  whether  the  programs 
they  administer  are  necessary  and  are 


being  efficiently  operated.  For  one.  the 
recommendation  to  reduce  public  service 
appropriations  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice in  the  amount  of  $588  million  has 
focused  attention  on  the  operation  of 
one  of  the  oldest  departments  in  the 
Federal  Government.  A  close  look  at  the 
Postal  Service,  however,  will  reveal  the 
outstanding  record  that  this  department 
has  had — not  only  in  service,  but  in 
economies  and  energy  savings,  as  well. 
Over  the  years,  the  U.S.  Postal  Serv- 
ice has  consistently  reduced  its  number 
of  employees  while  seeing  the  amoimt  of 
work  processed  increased.  They  were  one 
of  the  first  Federal  agencies  to  develop 
plans  for  energy  conservation,  both  in 
heating  ahd  cooling  their  facilities  and 
in  the  use  of  alternative  transportation 
fuels.  Postal  rates  have  not  increased  in 
the  last  2 '2  years,  and  few — if  any — in- 
dustries can  boast  that  their  customers 
have  not  had  to  face  constantly  rising 
costs. 

Yet,  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mends that  $588  million  can  be  elimi- 
nated from  public  service  appropriations. 
Where  is  the  Postal  Service  going  to  find 
S588  million  worth  of  savings?  The 
Budget  Committee  assimies  such  sa%'ings 
will  be  achieved  if  the  Postal  Service 
simply  ceases  delivering  mail  on  Satur- 
days. But.  the  Postmaster  General  has 
testified  that  only  $250  million  could  be 
saved  in  fiscal  year  1981  with  greater 
savings  later  if  Saturday  mail  delivery 
were  ceased.  It  is  estimated  that  from 
$450  to  $600  million  could  be  saved 
yearly,  but  only  after  the  first  full  year 
of  implementation.  This  discrepancy  in 
savings  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  pro- 
tracted legal  process  that  must  occur 
in  order  to  eliminate  an  important 
service  such  as  Saturdav  mail. 

First,  the  Postal  Service  must  obtain 
approval  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Then  the  Postal  Service  must  present 
their  case  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission 
before  it  can  receive  final  approval  from 
the  Board  of  Governors.  "This  proce.ss 
would  take  anproximately  9  months. 
Thus,  the  difference  between  the  Budget 
Conunittee's  recommended  cuts  and 
those  that  can  actuallv  be  made  by  elim- 
inating Saturdav  delivery  will  undoubt- 
edly have  to  be  made  up  in  increased 
rates  and  additional  service  cuts.  We  are 
all  aware  that  the  Postal  Service  is  re- 
questing a  postal  rate  increase  to  take 
place  in  1981.  This  rate  increase  is  ap- 
proximately 33  percent  for  first  class 
mail.  Such  cuts  as  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee  could  accelerate  a  sec- 
ond request,  or  possibly  increase  the 
amount  of  the  current  proposal.  In  either 
case,  the  m^jor  effect  will  be  increased 
infiation — something  I  thought  the 
Budget  Committee  was  attempting  to 
avoid  via  their  current  action. 

We  must  consider  other  imoortant, 
perhaps  irrevocable,  damage  which  will 
be  done  to  the  U  S.  Postal  Service  if  such 
precipitous  budget  cuts  are  approved 
Laree  mailers  and  shlopers  are  already 
looking  for  alternative  means  of  deliv- 
ering their  products  Service  cutbacks 
coupled  with  rate  increases  will  undoubt- 
edlv  accelerate  that  search  for  alterna- 
tive means  of  delivery.  Such  a  move  by 
large  mailers  and  shippers  will  decrease 
the  volume  of  mail,  thus  putting  added 
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pressure  on  first-class  mail  to  make  up    r 


ratepayers  would,  in  essence,  be  paying 

rtr-n   fov  tn  ciinrv-irt.  n fin HOst I'll   func- 


If  the  governors  of  the  postal  service  de- 
cide not  to  eliminate  Saturday  deUvery  or 
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Postal  Service  in  1970,  we  actually  de- 
creed that  public  service  appropriations 


.f^^"«1!S  r"  "^/J  »250  million.  Is  that     Mr.  President,  of  the  Budget  Commlt- 
a  fairly  firm  figure  that  you  think  you  really     tee.   as  shown  by  the  amendmenTof- 
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pressure  on  first-class  mail  to  make  up 
for  lost  revenues.  Consequently,  we  will 
be  caught  up  in  a  vicious  cycle  of  decreas- 
ing mail  volume  and  increasing  prices. 

Those  that  will  be  hurt  the  most  by 
such  service  cuts  and  increased  rates  are 
those  Americans  most  dependent  upon 
the  Postal  Service.  Those  who  reside  in 
the  rural  areas  of  this  Nation,  as  well  as 
the  poor,  are  the  individuals  who  often 
do  not  have  ready  access  to  ine.xpensive 
telecommunications  systems  or  who  are 
unable  to  walk  to  the  nearest  newstand 
to  pick  up  a  magazine  or  newspaper. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  afraid  that  if 
we  agree  to  the  Budget  Committee's  re- 
quest, we  will  change  a  traditional  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  For 
over  200  years,  the  Postal  Service  has 
been  the  one  Federal  agency  that  binds 
all  Americans  together  by  fostering  com- 
munications, allowins;  for  mass,  inex- 
pensive dissemination  of  intelligence,  ed- 
ucation and  culture,  and  advancing  this 
Nation's  economy  by  delivering  messages 
and  articles  of  commerce  and  industry. 
I  fear  that  with  increasing  rates  and  in- 
creasing service  cuts,  we  will  wind  up 
with  a  system  that  can  only  be  utilized 
by  the  rich  and  the  middle  class  resid- 
ing in  the  urban  and  suburban  areas. 
Those  who  need  this  system  the  most  will 
be  priced  out  of  the  market. 

I  do  not  know  what  more  we  can  ask 
of  the  Postal  Service  that  we  have  not 
already  asked  for  and  received.  The  Fed- 
eral public  service  appropriations  have 
decreased  10  percent  annually  over  the 
last  2  years  and  is  scheduled  to  continue 
at  that  rate  until  1984  where  it  will  level 
out  at  $460  million  per  year.  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  1970  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act.  it  authorized  public  service  ap- 
propriations of  10  percent  of  the  Postal 
Service's  operating  expense,  which  at 
that  time  was  $920  million.  Although 
most  agree  this  percentage  is  far  too  low, 
10  percent  was  to  represent  the  cost  of 
the  fimctions  that  post  offices  and  postal 
employees  performed  that  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  delivery  or 
receipt  of  mail.  Such  functions  include 
dispensing  food  stamps,  selling  automo- 
bile license  tags,  issuing  passports,  and 
now  the  possible  assisting  in  the  regis- 
tration of  young  Americans  for  the  mil- 
itary service. 

There  are  hundreds  of  other  social 
functions  that  pastal  employees  and  post 
offices  provide.  How.  for  example,  can  you 
price  out  the  existence  of  a  post  office  in 
a  small  town  which  provides  that  area 
with  an  identity,  a  community  gathering 
place  and  social  services  otherwise  not 
available?  Some  post  offices  are  just  not 
economically  justifiable,  but  are  not 
closed  because  that  post  oflBce  gives  the 
individuals  living  in  the  area  a  sense  of 
identity  and  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
Nation. 

Public  service  appropriations  which 
were  10  percent  of  the  operating  costs 
in  1970,  and,  as  I  said,  were  even  then 
far  too  low  to  actuallv  cover  the  public 
service  costs  of  operating  the  Postal 
Service,  is,  under  the  current  fullv 
funded  appropriations,  only  3  5  percent 
of  the  Postal  Service's  operating  ex- 
pense. If  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ominendation  is  adhered  to,  the  mail 


ratepayers  would,  in  essence,  be  paying 
an  extra  tax  to  support  nonpostal  func- 
tions of  the  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  not  one  who  subscribes  to 
the  method  of  fighting  inflation  by  rais- 
ing taxes,  whether  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. 

Finally,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  once  the  Federal  Treasury's 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service  falls  under  1  percent  of 
their  operating  budget — which  it  will  if 
we  adhere  to  the  Budget  Committee'^ 
recommendation— I  can  assure  you  tha'. 
your  efforts  on  behalf  of  your  constitu- 
ents are  not  going  to  receive  the  same 
attention  they  now  do.  If  I  were  in  the 
Postal  Service  and  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress began  telling  me  hov/  to  run  my 
office,  without  any  financial  contribu- 
tion toward  the  operation  of  that  office, 
congressional  inquiries  would  not  mean 
much.  Our  current  Postmaster  General 
is  one  of  the  finest  we  have  had  in  many 
years.  And  he  has  stated  that  his  orga- 
nization will  not  rim  that  way— that 
congressional  inquiries  and  recommen- 
dations would  always  be  considered. 
However,  we  cannot  depend  on  Mr.  Bol- 
ger  to  be  at  the  helm  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  indefinitely. 

In  light  of  the  inevitable  change  to 
the  Postal  Service  if  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  accepted,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  cut 
of  $250  million,  rather  than  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendation,  so  that 
major  dislocation  of  postal  operations 
will  not  be  required. 

Mr.  President.  I  recently  received  a 
mailgram  from  large  mailers,  postal 
union  organizations,  and  postal  em- 
ployee groups  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mail- 
gram  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 

Record,  as  follows: 

Mltn.,  Va.. 
April  11,  1980. 
Ted  Stevens, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  DC. 
To  Members  of  Congress : 

The  Senate  and  House  Budget  Committees' 
proposal  to  severely  cut  appropriations  will 
have  an  effect  which  Is  opposite  from  that 
which  we  assume  is  Intended. 

The  purpose  of  the  cut.  as  stated  In  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  report  on  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget, 
PY'81.  ■assumes  a  significant  reduction  In 
the  federal  payment  to  the  postal  service 
conunensurate  with  the  savings  that  could 
be  achieved  by  the  service  in  eliminating 
Saturday  delivery  .  .  ."  The  House  Budget 
Committee  "assumes  elimination  of  the  fed- 
eral subsidy  payments  to  the  postal  service 
for  Saturday  delivery  and  partial  reduction 
of  the  federal  subsidies  for  below  cost  bvUk 
mall  rates." 

Let  us  examine  the  two  Issues  separately. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mends the  elimination  of  the  entire  $736 
million  public  service  appropriation  by  dis- 
continuing Saturday  delivery:  while  the  Sen- 
ate Budget  Committee  severely  reduces  pub- 
lic service  appropriation  for  the  proported 
same  reasons.  These  savings  cannot  possibly 
be  realized  in  fiscal  1981.  The  Postmaster 
General  has  testified  that  the  maximum  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  1981.  from  elimination  of  Sat- 
urday delivery  would  be  only  $250  million. 
This  means  that  the  remalnlne:  cut  would 
have  to  tje  made  up  through  Increased  postal 
rates  or  by  other  severe  cuts  in  service. 


If  the  governors  of  the  postal  service  de- 
cide not  to  eliminate  Saturday  delivery  or 
make  other  service  cuts,  all  the  millions  in 
decreased  public  service  appropriations 
would  be  added  to  the  postal  service  deficit, 
which  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  mall 
users  through  higher  postal  rates.  This  cnuld 
cause  as  much  as  a  1  cent  increase  in  the 
first  class  rate,  which  Is  already  tentatively 
scheduled  for  a  3  or  4  cent  Increase  In  the 
near  future.  Of  course,  there  would  be  a 
commensurate  Increase  in  other  classes  of 
mall. 

Therefore,  since  postal  rates  are  part  of  the 
Consumer  Price  Index,  the  budget  commit- 
tees' recommendations  would  actually  add 
to  inflationary  pressures.  Moreover,  It  the 
budget  committees'  recommendations  were 
adopted.  It  would  be  impossible  under  law 
to  stop  Saturday  delivery  without  lengthy 
and  expensive  regulatory  hearings.  Again, 
the  shortfall  would  have  to  be  made  up  in 
Increased  postal  rates. 

With  respect  to  the  recommendation  for 
additional  reductions  in  "revenue  foregone" 
appropriations,  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  not  specific  about  where  the  cuts 
should  be  made.  As  a  practical  matter  the 
only  mailers  benefitting  from  subsidies  In  the 
bulk  mall  category  are  non-profit  organiza- 
tions. Siiould  this  recommendation  be 
adopted,  the  postal  service  would  be  required 
by  law  to  double  non-profit  rates  immediate- 
ly- 

To  sum  up,  the  budget  committees  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  postal  service 
cannot  achieve  significant  savings  for  the 
taxpayers,  will  add  to  the  Inflationary  spiral 
by  increasing  postal  rat.es.  and  have  a  severe 
Impact  on  churches,  charities,  educational 
institutions,  patriotic  organizations  and  oth- 
er non-profit  groups.  In  addition.  It  will  have 
a  severely  adverse  Impact  on  mail  service  na- 
tionwide, and  on  rural  America  in  particular 
where  farmers  and  other  citizens  depend  on 
the  delivery  of  their  community  newspapers 
on  Saturday.  This  will  happen  not  only  by 
the  loss  of  one  day  of  mall  delivery,  but  also 
by  the  impact  on  the  whole  Nationwide  de- 
livery system  by  disrupting  continuity  of 
service. 

Finally,  we  might  point  out  that  H.R.  79, 
which  slightly  Increa  ed  public  service  fund- 
ing, was  approved  by  the  House  only  six 
months  ago.  by  a  vote  of  350-14.  Supporters 
included  the  Chairman  and  virtually  all 
Members  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 
We  do  not  believe  that  enough  has  happened 
during  the  brief  time  since  that  vote  to 
warrant  a  complete  and  irrevocable  reversal 
of  major  postal  policy. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  on  this  vital 
Ijsue.  Imoortant  to  not  only  the  organiza- 
tions represented  in  this  letter,  but  to  the 
American  pu'^lic  in  general. 
Respectfully, 
Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  President,  Nat'l. 
Assn  of  Letter  Carriers.  William  A. 
Irvine.  Executive  Director,  ATCMU. 
Dean  Kine.  president,  Nafl.  Rural 
Letter  Carriers.  Diane  Rennert.  Cong. 
Liaison.  A=sn.  of  American  Publishers. 
James  Lapenta.  Director.  Federal-Pub- 
lic Service  Division.  LltJNA.  Norman 
Halllday.  Exec.  Vice  Pres  ,  Natl.  Greet- 
ing Card  Assn  Donald  Ledbetter.  Presi- 
dent Nafl.  Assn.  of  Postal  Supervisors 
David  A.  Bunn,  Exec.  Vice  Pres  ,  Parcel 
Shippers  Association.  Emmet  An- 
drews, President.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union  RtC^ard  Barton.  Vice 
Presirlent.  Government  Affairs,  Direct 
Mall  Marketing  Association.  Arthur  B 
Sackler,  General  Counsel,  National 
Newsnapers  Association  James  D. 
Syers'.  President,  NAPUS.  Eugene  D 
Dalton,  President.  Nafl.  League  of 
Postmasters. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  when  we  started  the  new 
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Postal  Service  in  1970,  we  actually  de- 
creed that  pubhc  service  appropriations 
which  were  $920  million  at  that  time  be 
decreased  beginning  in  1980  and  that,  by 
1984  appropriations  would  be  down  from 
$920  million  a  year  to  $460  million  a  year. 

This  is  approximately  a  50-percent  cut 
in  Federal  support  in  Public  Service  Ap- 
propriations to  the  Post  Service  despite 
inflation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  inflation  has  neces- 
sitated increases  in  post  rates. 

I  support  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  also. 

There  are  many  social  functions  that 
the  postal  employees  and  post  offices  pro- 
vide, especially  in  rural  communities.  The 
existence  of  a  post  office  in  a  small  town 
gives  an  area  an  identity,  a  community 
gathering  place. 

There  are  many  services  available  in 
urban  areas  that  are  not  available  to 
small  communities. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  cut  the 
Postal  Service  as  recommended  by  the 
committee.  I  do  feel  that  the  cut  sug- 
gested by  the  chairman  is  sufficient. 

I  particularly  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  number  of 
Monday  holidays  we  now  have.  If  we  do 
away  with  Saturday  mail,  and  with  the 
congressional  penchant  to  put  all  holi- 
days on  Monday,  we  have  many  weekends 
of  the  year  where  we  will  not  have  either 
Saturday  or  Monday  mail  delivery.  Thus 
it  will  take  up  to  a  week  to  catch  up  de- 
liveries of  the  mail  when  we  do  not  have 
delivery  on  those  2  days.  Consequently, 
we  increase  inefficiency  in  the  Postal 
Service,  not  increase  efficiency.  I  thought 
that  was  our  task  with  regard  to  this 
item, 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  be 
very  brief,  I  think  it  has  all  been  said. 

But  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  think 
it  makes  any  economic  sense  whatsoever 
to  eliminate  6-day  delivery,  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  see  the  wisdom  of 
maintaining  the  6-day  delivery. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  save  any  money. 
I  think  it  will  compound  things.  The 
impact  on  the  letter  carriers,  again.  Is 
the  message  that  the  victims  of  inflation 
are  the  cause  of  inflation. 

I,  for  one,  reject  that. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  respond  briefly 
to  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
floor  manager  of  the  bill  on  where  this 
flgure  of  $588  mUlion  came  from. 

In  our  hearings,  I  asked  the  Postmas- 
ter General,  as  follows: 

Senator  Glenn.  How  firm  are  your  figures 
on  what  the  saving  on  going  from  six  to  five 
because  your  labor  contract  which  Is  86  per- 
cent of  your  budget  Is  not  such  that  you  can 
Just  say,  well,  lop  off  X  numbers  of  people 
here.  There  are  terminations,  attritions,  time 
periods,  it  would  take  years  to  work  out  In 
a  situation  like  that. 


What  did  you  say?  $250  million.  Is  that 
a  fairly  firm  figure  that  you  think  you  really 
would  save?  In  operating  costs  or  fewer  vehi- 
cles or  fuel  costs?  Or,  what  would  be  the 
saving  when  you  went  from  six  tc  five  when 
your  labor  costs  are  so  great  and  they  don't 
really  change  that  materially  on  a  short- 
term  period. 

Mr.  BoLCER.  The  total  savings  per  year. 
Senator,  after  this  was  once  Implemented — 
in  todays  money,  I  am  talking  about — would 
probably  be  around  $600  million.  The  $250 
million  Is  what  we  figured  we  could  save  in 
fiscal  year  1981  If  we  pressed  the  button  and 
went  ahead  and  implemented  the  six  lo  five 
day  delivery  probably  in  October  1980  or 
February  1981.  That  is  the  best  we  could  get 
out  of  it.  The  annual  savings  would  be 
about  $600  million  after  we  had  fully  imple- 
mented. The  first  full  year  of  implementa- 
tion would  only  reduce  our  financial  liabil- 
ities by  $588  million. 

I  repeat,  that  is  after  the  flrst  full  year 
of  implementation,  which  they  could  not 
get  to  for  1  to  2  years,  so  he  made 
a  complete  digest  like  that.  He  gave  an 
example  that  there  was  $84  million  just 
for  unemployment  compensation  they 
would  have  to  plan  for. 

So  these  are  figures  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  for  fiscal  1981.  I 
have  supported  them.  I  am  submitting 
them  today.  I  think  on  the  $250  million, 
as  the  Postmaster  General  said,  he  can 
live  with  that  in  fiscal  1981.  a  $250  mil- 
lion cut  as  opposed  to  $588  million  and 
still  keep  Saturday  delivery  intact  while 
we  complete  the  two  studies. 

Just  as  additional  evidence,  in  my 
original  statement  I  indicate  the  reason 
the  Postal  Service  cannot  make  bigger 
savings  now  is  that  they  do  not  have  it 
under  law.  They  carmot  cut  without  go- 
ing through  evidentiary  hearings  before 
the  Commission,  which  takes  some  time. 

They  have  employee  labor  contracts 
they  cannot  get  out  of  and  they  have 
Satiu'day  delivery  pileups.  If  we  went  to 
5 -day  delivery,  it  would  mean  possibly 
some  overtime  in  the  following  week. 

So  it  does  take  a  year  or  two  to  im- 
plement it,  so  there  would  not  be  that 
saving. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  am  go- 
ing to  conclude  my  presentation  on  this 
amendment,  I  think  we  were  only  given 
20  minutes  on  the  amendment. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  this  par- 
ticular perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Glenn  amendment  is  very  simply  stated, 
a  way  that  we  can  continue  6-day  mail 
delivery  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  way 
we  can  pay  for  that  mail  delivery  for  6 
days.  It  is  a  way,  furthermore,  we  can 
pay  for  that  mail  delivery  without  ad- 
ditional deficit  spending. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  way 
that  we  can  take  up  one  more  notch  in 
that  belt,  tightening  the  bureaucracy, 
by  taking  funding  and  moneys  and  dol- 
lars away  from  the  administrative  and 
operating  costs  of  the  Federal  budget. 

It  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  de- 
fense budget.  It  does  not  afTect  in  any 
wuy  the  programs  and  the  services  of- 
fered by  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government. 

It  simply  carries  forward  the  spirit. 


Mr.  President,  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  shown  by  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  iMr  Exoni  in  the  Budget 
Committee  when  the  committee  took  5 
percent  of  operating  and  administrative 
costs  out  of  the  budget. 

My  amendment  simply  goes  one  step 
further.  It  takes  one  additional  percent 
out  without  taking  away  any  of  our 
defense  dollars. 

I  think  it  is  a  fair  amendment.  It  is 
equitable.  I  think  it  would  be  supported 
by  the  people  of  this  country. 

Hopefully,  Mr.  President,  it  will  have 
the  support  of  the  Memt>ers  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  on  my  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  was  there 
a  formal  objection  before?  I  moved  earli- 
er for  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 

permitted  to  accept 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
was  heard. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  am 
going  to  move  to  table  the  amendment, 
after  a  few  comments,  because  we  want 
to  vote  on  the  two  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  says  it  is  a  fair 
amendment.  This  is  why  I  think  it  Is  un- 
fair, and  I  say  this  in  all  candor  and  po- 
litely to  him.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  stri- 
dent. 

When  we  come  down  to  it.  we  are  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  and  we  have  cut 
$12.5  billion  from  the  Government,  all 
the  way  around. 

The  Senator  has  already  cut  trans- 
portation, and  now  he  wants  to  cut  an- 
other $50  million.  We  already  cut  edu- 
cation, and  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  an- 
other $100  million  from  that  fimctlon. 
We  have  already  cut  $1.6  billion  from 
health,  everybody  domg  their  fair  share. 
I  am  using  that  approach  and  I  think 
that  is  the  only  way  to  do  it  We  cut  $1.6 
billion  from  the  health  provisions,  and 
yet  the  Senator  wants  to  cut  another 
$100  million. 

In  income  security,  we  included  such 
itemized  aid  for  dependent  children,  so- 
cial security,  food  stamps,  and  black 
lung  payments.  We  know  already  that 
we  have  a  supplemental  for  black  lung 
awaiting  us  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

In  food  stamps  we  already  cut  $1.4 
billion.  I  do  not  know  where  the  $100 
million  cut  in  the  function  600  Income 
Security  is  going  to  come  from.  I  could 
go  right  down  the  different  lists. 

In  defense,  we  already  cut  $300  mil- 
lion and  Senator  Pryor  asks  for  another 
$100  million  more. 

Within  the  hour,  the  Senate  voted  to 
add  on  to  the  veterans,  6  p>ercent  In 
function  700:  now  we  are  taking  $50 
million  more  from  the  veterans. 

Are  we  saying  that  the  veterans  have 
not  taken  their  fair  share?  On  the  con- 
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trary,  they  have  already  taken  a  5-per- 
cent cut. 


.   ^       -  *      *.!_  - 


.  .«-^^  »v. 


(Mr.   Gravel),   and   the   Senator   from 
Massachusetts      iMr.      Kennedy)      are 


I  Mr.  Gravel>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
p.'?snrilv  ah.sent- 
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trary,  they  have  already  taken  a  5-per- 
cent cut. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  approach  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana: 
"Don't  tax  me;  tax  the  fellow  behind 
the  tree." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  says  we 
should  take  the  5-percent  cut,  cut  it  off 
the  defense  budget,  cut  it  off  all  these 
other  budgets,  and  everything  else.  "But 
when  you  come  to  the  post  ofBce.  don't 
cut  off  anything.  Take  an  additional  per- 
cent off  the  veterans  and  an  additional 
percent  off  income  security  and  save  me, 
so  the  Postal  Ser\'ice  won't  have  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  belt  tightening  or  any  of 
the  cuts." 

The  Congress  has  evidence  to  the  ef- 
fect that  you  could  save  those  funds 
easily — with  Saturday  deliveries  or  other 
economies. 

We  have  ver>'  little  effect  on  the  postal 
operations  since  we  took  it  out  of  the 
budget  several  years  ago,  to  put  it  on  a 
self-sustaining  basis. 

To  call  this  a  fair  approach  does  not 
characterize  it  truly.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  unfair  to  the  veterans;  it  is  unfair 
to  all  the  other  categories:  for  health, 
education,  and  transportation.  The  Post- 
al Service  does  not  have  to  participate 
in  the  5-percent  administrative  cuts. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  on  that  basis, 
Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  that  that  mo- 
tion is  not  in  order  until  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  yielded  back  his  time  or 
used  it. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
to  yield  back  all  time  before  we  can  vote 
on  the  Pryor  amendment?  These  are 
not  together. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes,  they  are.  One  is 
perfecting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  wish  to 
table  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  or  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  That  was  my  motion. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorimi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufQcient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD    announces 
that  the  Senator  from  California   'Mr. 
Chanston),    the   Senator   from    Alaska 


(Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  are 
necessarily  absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Matsunaga*  .  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
who  has  not  voted  wish;ng  now  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40. 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  131  Leg.) 
YEAS— 40 


Baker 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Danfortb 

Domenicl 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.. 
Church 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Culver 
DeConclnl 
Dole 

Durenberger 
Durkin 
Eagleton 


Jr. 


HolUngs 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathlas 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Morgan 

Moyuihan 

Nunn 

NAYS— 56 

Exon 

Ford 

Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Henin 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javlts 

Jepscn 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Matsunaga 

McGovern 

Melcher 

Nelson 

NOT  VOTING— 3 


Packwood 

Percy 

RlblcoH 

Riegie 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Thurmond 

Weicker 

Williams 

Young 


Pell 
Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Tovfer 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


Cranston 


Gravel 


Kennedy 


'Mr.  Gravel),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  who  have  not  voted  wish- 
ing now  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  60, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 

So  Mr.  Pryor's  amendment,  (UP  No. 
1090),  was  agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred: ) 

1  Rollcall  Vote  No.  132  Leg.) 
YEAS— 60 


Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Pryor's  amendment  (UP  No.  1090)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  itself. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment 
itself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  previously  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  "What  is  the 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  Glenn  amendment  as 
amended 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Oh.  wait,  no,  it  is  on 
the  Pryor  amendment.  We  have  not 
yielded  back  time  on  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  a  vote  Is  In 
progress. 

The  legislative  clerk  continued  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),    the   Senator    from   Alaska 


Garn 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Humphrey 

Inouye 


Harry  F.,  Jr.  Javlts 

Church  Jepsen 

Cochran  Kassebaum 

Cohen  Laxalt 

Culver  Leahy 

DeConcin!  Long 

Dole  Lugar 

Durenberger  Magnuson 

Durkin  Matsunaga 

Eagleton  McGovern 

E.Kon  Melcher 

Ford  Pell 

NAYS — 36 

Baker  Helms 

Bellmon  HoIUngs 

Bentsen  Huddleston 

Blden  Jackson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Johnston 

Cannon  Levin 

Chafee  Mathlas 

Chiles  McClure 


Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Stewart 

Talmadge 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Williams 

Y'oung 

Zorlnsky 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Rlbicoff 

Rlegle 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevenson 


Danforth 
Domenicl 
Hatfield 
Heinz 


Metzenbaum  Stone 

Morgan  Thurmond 

Movnlhan  Tower 

Nelson  Weicker 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
Cranston  Gravel  Kennedy 

Mr.  REINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  the  vote 
on  the  substance  of  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment. I  inadvertently  voted  "aye."  I 
thought  we  were  voting  on  the  Glenn 
amendment  to  which  it  was  pending. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  vote 
on  the  Pryor  amendment,  on  its  sub- 
stance, be  changed  from  "aye"  to  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

I  The  above  tally  has  been  changed  to 
reflect  the  foregoing  order.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP    AMENDMENT     NO.     1089 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  doing  now 
is  we  are  beginning  to  break  a  little.  I 
think  the  Senate  has  done  a  magnificent 
job  in  trying  to  maintain  discipline.  But 
what  we  have  here  is  the  Postal  Service, 
which  had  not  been  cut  at  all.  I  remind 
my  colleagues  that  we  have  cut  some 
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$12.5  billion  out  of  the  entire  budget,  we 
have  cut  food  stamps  $1.4  billion.  We 
have  cut  the  education  some  $300  mil- 
lion. We  cut  transportation  $1.5  billion, 
and  all  the  rest  of  these  functions  had 
cuts.  Then  we  came  with  an  administra- 
tive cut  of  $1  billion  out  of  the  Pentagon, 
a  5-percent  cut  within  all  the  particular 
departments. 

Now  what  they  are  doing  is  saying, 
"Post  Office,  you  do  not  economize  at  all. 
The  Congress  will  just  take  another  1 
percent  out  of  the  other  function."  Again, 
we  are  taking  funds  away  from  black 
lung  program,  from  health,  transporta- 
tion, and  education,  where  we  have  just 
decreased  the  outlays  some  $300  million. 
Now,  in  the  same  hour  we  must  cut  $50 
million  by  a  majority  vote.  That  is  why 
I  think  we  are  beginning  to  break  ranks 
without  thinking  that  we  are  voting  for. 
I  think  if  we  stayed  in  another  hour  we 
would  increase  the  veterans  spending 
another  $200  million  and  then  come  back 
and  appropriate  some  more.  We  are 
weaving  back  and  forth  a  little. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  appro- 
priation we  started  out  10  years  ago  and 
at  that  particular  time  I  remember 
when  we  were  edging  up  to  around  a 
$300  million  subsidy.  We  said  then  that 
the  post  office  has  gotten  entirely  out  of 
hand,  that  the  Congress  did  not  want  to 
be  appointing  these  postmasters  to 
patronage  positions,  we  could  not  pay 
attention  to  it.  The  Service  had  to  be  put 
in  as  a  civilian  corporate  group,  and 
would  operate  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 

Then  the  Service  said  one  of  the  big 
things  wrong  was  that  the  post  office 
had  not  had  new  equipment.  So  the  Con- 
gress put  in  $10  billion  and  now  the  Con- 
gress puts  in  some  $900  million  in  subsidy 
payments  for  second  and  third  class  mail. 
The  Congress  was  supposed  to  reduce 
that  payment  over  the  years.  By  10  years 
ve  had  hoped  to  come  to  a  self-sustain- 
ing postal  unit. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this  fiscal 
year,  1980,  we  have  appropriated  $1.7 
bilhon,  and  what  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
fiscal  year  1981  was  to  cut  back  some 
$600  million  by  way  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  Rouse  side  cut 
out  $836  million,  to  eliminate  Saturday 
delivery,  which  was  recommended  by  the 
President  and  some  congressional  rate 
reduction.  Saturday  deliveries  were  con- 
sidered in  our  action.  The  Senate  Budget 
Committee  took  the  testimony  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  the  Postal  Service. 
He  said  that  by  saving  the  amount  indi- 
cated for  Saturday  delivery,  by  the  year 
1987  we  would  actually  save  $1 041  - 
000.000. 

What  the  Senators  are  about  to  say  if 
they  approve  the  Glenn  amendment,  is 
that  we  do  not  want  to  have  any  of  those 
savings,  but  let  us  go  ahead  and  spend 
and  unrealistically  ask  for  these  other 
departments  to  cut  6  percent  rather  than 
the  5  percent  the  Budget  Committee 
recommended. 

It  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  go  to 
all  of  the  departments  and  administra- 
tive heads  and  hold  the  5  percent,  much 
fr^  ^°}°.,  ^  percent,  and  maintain  Sat- 
urday dehveries.  The  Budget  Committee 


did  not  recommend  Saturday  closings  of 
the  small  post  offices.  That  is  in  the 
Budget  Committee  report,  as  Senators 
can  see. 

But  we  can  take  this  cut  or  not  take 
the  cut.  We  can  take  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment or  not.  I  would  rather  speak  of 
what  was  intended.  It  was  intended  that 
we  would  cut  back  on  Saturday  deliveries 
so  that  we  could  effect  the  savings.  The 
Postal  Rate  Commission  had  a  poll 
which  showed  that  79  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple favored  eliminating  Saturday  de- 
livery and  the  people  could  have  their 
part  of  the  savings.  Now  the  Congress  is 
about  to  say  "let  us  not  have  any  savings 
in  the  Postal  Department."  If  that  is 
the  desire  of  the  colleagues,  we  would  be 
glad  to  take  that  to  conference  and  see 
what  we  can  do,  to  do  our  best  to  main- 
tain the  Senate  position  on  that  particu- 
lar score. 

But  it  does  come  after  being  discussed 
and  voted  on  by  the  leadership  and  the 
administration,  the  Rouse  and  every- 
body else,  to  come  right  to  the  end  and 
say,  "You  really  mean  to  cut  the  vet- 
erans $50  million  and  cut  all  of  these 
other  particular  things  and  call  these 
savings  in  your  mind." 

I  think  the  logical,  rational,  reason- 
able things  to  do  is  ask  the  post  office  to 
at  least  save  the  $300  million  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  is  trying 
to  add  on.  It  is  really  $250  million 
rounded  out  to  $300  million.  I  reserve  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  we  are  not 
cutting  the  veterans  on  this.  We  are 
cutting  administrative  costs.  What  the 
committee  already  did  to  the  extent  of 
5  percent  we  added  1  percent  to  it.  Sen- 
ator Pryor's  amendment  did.  Eighty -six 
percent  of  the  Postal  Service  is  labor. 
What  I  do  is  cut  the  Postal  Service  by 
$250  million  and  permit  6-day  service  to 
continue  as  opposed  to  the  committee's 
cut  that  cannot  be  met  of  $588  million 
and  go  to  5-day  service.  It  is  that  simple. 
The  Postmaster  General  has  repeat- 
edly testified  before  us  that  he  can  live 
with  $250  miUion  and  still  keep  6-day 
service.  If  he  goes  to  $588  million,  which 
he  cannot  possibly  meet,  we  go  to  5-day 
service. 

As  far  as  us  taking  money  away  from 
the  veterans  and  these  other  good  func- 
tions, the  committee  already  did  that  to 
the  extent  of  5  percent  on  administrative 
cost  and  did  not  think  anything  was 
wrong  with  it  at  that  point.  We  are  add- 
ing 1  percent  to  it  and  do  not  see  any- 
thing wrong  with  that.  I  would  rather 
do  that  and  keep  the  6-day  service.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  mv  time. 
Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOMENICL  I  would  like  to  say  in 
the  closing  day  of  this  budget  process, 
and  I  hate  to  use  this  word  because  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
this  is  an  absolute  gimmick.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  gimmick.  What  they  are  saying 
is  the  Budget  Committee  recommends  5- 
percent  administrative  cuts  across  the 
board.  They  also  say  the  Post  Office  ought 
to  take  some  savings.  Noboday  wants  to 
face  up  to  the  postal  unions,  nobody 
wants  to  face  up  to  the  Post  Office  taking 
a  cut.  So  they  say,  "Well,  5  percent,  whj- 


do  we  not  make  it  6-percent  savings?  "  So 
they  go  down  the  list  and  say,  "One  per- 
cent IS  not  bad  here.  We  will  add  1-per- 
cent administrative  savings  in  veterans, 
1-percent  administrative  savings  in 
transportation.  " 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  you  are  not 
going  to  effect  the  1-percent  savings. 
What  you  are  doing  is  adding  $300  mil- 
hon  to  the  budget.  You  cannot  go 
through  these  functions  and  take  $20 
miUion  here  and  $20  miUion  there  and 
say,  "We  are  really  providing  savings  to 
make  up  for  this  new  expenditure." 

I  submit  if  any  Senator  wants  to  find 
a  way  to  do  this,  you  have  a  good  gim- 
mick. Find  your  favorite  amendment, 
make  it  around  $500  million  or  $600  mil- 
lion, go  through  the  budget  and  say.  "We 
will  cut  everybody  a  little  bit  on  admin- 
istration." 

If  we  had  cut  10  percent  on  adminis- 
tration, good  Senators  here  would  have 
said.  "Make  it  11  or  10  5  We  will  add  up 
those  little  percentages  and  we  are  not 
breaking  this  budget.  We  just  found  a 
way  to  let  you  vote  for  everything  that  is 
wonderful  and  good  and  you  are  not  cut- 
ting anything.  Obviously,  this  little  cut  in 
the  departments  will  not  hurt  anyone." 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  it  will  not  be 
carried  out  and  you  are  adding  to  the 
budget  So  we  have  developed  a  wonder- 
ful gimmick  to  take  care  of  the  programs 
we  want  without  really  effecting  any  cuts. 
I  regret  to  have  to  say  this.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  I  truly  believe  that  if  we  had  cut 
10  percent  in  administrative,  they  woul  j 
have  been  here  saying.  "Well,  a  nice  way 
to  do  it  is  cut  11  percent  administrative, 
another  percent  on  each  one" 
I  thank  the  Senator  and  I  yield. 
Mr,  GLENN.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me 
where  the  $588  million  saving  came  from 
in  the  first  place? 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Which  $588  million? 
Mr.  GLENN.  That  $588  million  that  the 
committee  proposes. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  The  Post  Office  or  ad- 
ministrative? 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  talking  about  the 
$588  million  cut 
Mr.  DOMENICL  On  this  function? 
Mr.  GLENN.  Yes,  this  one. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Senator  Bellmon  will 
give  the  specifics. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  Yes. 
Mr.    BELLMON.    Mr.   President,    this 
was  my  amendment  in  committee  mark- 
up. I  am  happy  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  $588  million  cut  was  recom- 
mended on  the  basis  of  testimony  to 
the  Rouse  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  dated 
March  26.  1980.  by  Mr.  Bolger.  Post- 
master General,  and  by  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Finch.  I  read  directly  from  that 
testimony:  The  question  was  asked  by 
Congressman  Courter  of  Postmaster 
(jreneral  Bolger.  Re  said 

You  indicated  that  phasing  out  of  Satur- 
day delivery  or  some  other  day  deUvery,  If 
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that  were  made  necessary  and  mandated 
by  the  Congress,  would  save  »588  mUUon 
of  the  first  year. 


weekly  and  biweekly  newspapers,  that 
is  the  paper  that  counts.  It  comes  on 

Rat.iirriav. 


This  national  system  was  the  basis  and 
the  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  pri- 
vate   express   statutes    to   provide   the 
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security    payments    and    other    valued 
items  to  American   citizens   no  matter 


prepared  to  yield  back  my  time.  I  have 
about  20  seconds. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
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that  were  made  necessary  and  mandated 
by  the  Congress,  would  save  »588  mUUon 
of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  BoLGiB.  Right. 

Mr.  CocmTDi.  la  that  a  temporary  phe- 
nomena, or  have  you  projected  beyond  the 
first  year? 

Mr.  BoLom.  It  actually  Increases,  that 
amount  would  Increase  beyond  the  first  year 
First  of  all.  that  is  the  first  year  after  full 
tmplemenUtlon.  It  increases  as  we  go  along. 
because  our  labor  rates  are  Increasing.  These 
are  based  on  today's  prices  as  we  tnow  them. 
and  of  course  the  labor  rates  would  be  in- 
creasing, so  it  is  a  bigger  contribution.  Jim 
Pinch  and  I  did  a  little  projecting,  and  If 
you  do  not  mind.  I  will  have  him  answer 
that. 

Mr.  Oduktsb.  No.  not  at  all. 

Mr.  FmcH.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  assume  the 
t58S  million  figure  for  Fiscal  year  1981.  and 
you  assume,  which  I  guess  In  todays  en- 
vironment would  be  a  rather  conserv.lve 
assumption,  a  10  percent  escalation  In  our 
cost  to  provide  a  day  of  delivery,  that  being 
salaries,  fringe  benefits,  fuel,  transportation, 
all  those  things,  an  average  10  percent  In- 
crease, you  would  be  talking  about  some- 
thing In  the  $650  million  category  in  1982, 
$710  In  1983,  $782  In  1984,  $860  In  1985,  $946 
m  1986,  and  $1  billion,  $41  million  In  1987. 

That  is  where  the  flgiire  came  from. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  key  words  there  are 
"when  fully  implemented. " 

Mr.  BELLMON.  No.  the  Senator  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  understood  a  while  ago 
that  it  takes  1  year  to  2  years  to  fully 
implement. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  According  to  this  gen- 
tleman, you  can  do  it  in  the  first  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  him  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Finch  said;  "If 
you  assume  the  $588  million  figure  for 
fiscal  year  1981."  That  is  the  figure  he 
is  assimiing  here.  He  thinks  it  can  be 
done. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  what 
we  are  doing  here  does  not  close  any  post 
offices  on  Saturday.  It  keeps  those  post 
offices  open.  Remember,  there  are  9 
weeks  in  the  year  already  when  we  have 
only  5-day  delivery.  This  is  not  anything 
new.  We  already  have  9  weeks  when  the 
Postal  Service  already  doing  it.  I  am 
probably  the  only  Senator  who  gets  his 
mail  on  a  rural  route,  and  I  do — Rural 
Route  1.  Red  Rock.  Okla. 

I  know  very  well  rural  people  can  get 
along  without  Saturday  delivery  as  easily 
as  people  can  in  the  city.  Here  is  a  chance 
to  save  $588  million  in  the  first  year,  a 
billion  dollars  in  1987.  This  is  one  place 
we  can  do  it  without  causing  undue  hard- 
ship to  the  public. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  people  who 
spoke  about  this  gimmick  that  the  Glenn 
amendment  does  cut  Postal  Service  by 
$250  million.  That  is  still  quite  a  cut. 
Talk  about  gimmicks.  I  heard  veterans 
kicked  around  the  hall  here  five  or  six 
times,  and,  finally,  $400  million  or  $500 
million  went  to  veterans. 

I  have  no  objection.  I  am  a  veteran 
myself.  But  I  also  have  a  State  full  of 
people  who  live  out  in  the  boondocks  and 
they  do  not  like  to  drive  50  miles  for 
their  mail  or  25  miles  for  their  mail.  In 
small  States  like  mine,  where  we  only 
have  4  daily  newspapers  and  some  40 
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weekly  and  biweekly  newspapers,  that 
is  the  paper  that  counts.  It  comes  on 
Saturday. 

So  I  am  not  talking  about  a  gimmick 
that  is  going  to  get  a  few  votes  by  be- 
ing gimmickized.  I  am  talking  about  an 
amendment  that  cuts  $250  million,  does 
what  we  want  to  do,  gives  the  American 
people  the  service  that  the  Constitution 
calls  for. 

I  remind  my  friends,  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly that  there  is  no  mandate  that 
the  Postal  Service  make  money  or  even 
break  even.  I  am  the  first  one  to  say  that 
it  is  a  very,  very  poorly  run  institution, 
about  as  badly  run  as  you  can  find  in  the 
world.  But  that  is  up  to  us  and  we  have 
not  done  a  lot  about  It. 

All  I  want  to  do  is  see  the  Glenn 
amendment  passed  so  the  American 
people — not  just  veterans,  but  the  Ameri- 
can people — can  have  mail  when  they 
want  it. 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Glenn. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Energy. 
Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Federal  Serv- 
ices, which  among  its  other  important 
assignments,  handles  postal  matters — 
Senator  Glenn  is  in  an  excellent  position 
to  assess  the  damage  that  would  be  done 
if  Postal  Service  is  reduced  to  weekdays 
only.  I  believe  that  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment represents  a  thoughtful  and  useful 
compromise  between  the  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  for  the  1981 
fiscal  year  and  the  need  to  preserve  a 
vital  public  service. 

Mr.  President,  the  often  quoted  in- 
scription over  the  Main  Post  Office  in 
New  York  City  reminds  us  that — 

Neither  snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor 
gloom  of  night  stays  these  couriers  from  the 
swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds. 

Yet,  if  we  fail  to  act  responsibly  on  the 
amendment  the  Congress  will  have  done 
to  the  mail  service  what  nature  could 
not — namely,  to  reduce  it  to  5  days  a 
week. 

When  the  Postal  Reorganization  Act 
of  1970  was  passed — abolishing  the 
cabinet  level  Post  Office  Department  and 
creating  the  independent  U.S.  Postal 
Service — there  are  those  in  the  Congress 
who  felt  they  had  washed  their  hands  of 
postal  matters. 

That  could  not  be  the  case,  because 
the  Postal  Service,  imder  whatever 
organizational  structure  It  functions,  is 
very  much  a  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's involvement  in  our  large 
cities,  our  suburbs,  our  smaller  com- 
munities and  towns,  and  on  every  rural 
route  in  the  country.  It  is  "part  and  par- 
cel"  of  the  economic,  informational,  and 
cultural  life  in  all  our  citizens. 

The  Postal  Service  was  not  created  as 
the  "summer  soldier  and  sunshine  pa- 
triot' of  Federal  services.  It  is  a  vital 
link  for  every  activity  of  the  public  and 
private  sector  and  it  must  function  on  a 
full  6-day  basis. 

We  must  not  now  retreat  from  our 
historic  commitment  to  a  truly  national 
mail  system  that  meets  the  needs  of 
every  postal  patron  regardless  of  loca- 
tion, volume  of  mail  or  type  of  mailing. 


This  national  system  was  the  basis  and 
the  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  pri- 
vate express  statutes  to  provide  the 
Postal  Service  with  a  monopoly  on  first 
class  mail.  With  that  monopoly  comes  an 
obligation  to  provide  the  service — 6  days 
a  week. 

If  we  back  away  and  permit  reductions 
in  the  postal  subsidy  that  will  trigger  5- 
day  service,  we  are  opening  the  door  to 
those  who  will  subsequently  call  for  re- 
peal of  these  private  express  statutes. 
That,  in  turn,  will  mark  the  end  of  the 
postal  system  that  we  know  today.  Pri- 
vate operators  will  soon  rush  into  service 
gaps  where  the  postal  office  is  forced  to 
withdraw. 

Let  me  say  that  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  are  not  solely  responsible 
for  this  current  situation.  In  the  midst 
of  this  controversy  over  mall  service,  the 
Postmaster  General  elected  to  announce 
that  he  would  be  asking  for  a  substantive 
postal  rate  increase  that  would  amount 
to  some  $3.7  billion.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
request  for  such  an  increase  should  be 
made  at  this  time. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  postal  op- 
erations are  not  immune  from  inflation. 
But  such  an  increase  should  also  reflect 
the  need  for  6-day  service  in  addition  to 
the  other  costs  postal  managers  hope  to 
meet  with  the  proposed  postal  rate  hike. 

This  amendment,  then,  represents  a 
good  faith  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  go  part  of  the  way  with  the 
postal  system  in  retaining  6-day  service. 

The  Postmaster  General  has.  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  indicated  in  testimony  that 
a  reduction  of  the  public  subsidy  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  would  not  trig- 
ger the  elimination  of  1  day  of  service. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  every  area  of 
the  country  to  have  6-day  mail  dispatch, 
processing,  transport  and  delivery.  But  I 
think  it  is  of  special  importance  to  those 
of  us  who  are  privileged  to  represent  es- 
sentially rural  areas  of  the  country. 

The  farmer  needs  Saturday  mall  serv- 
ice for  his  market  reports  and  news- 
papers, the  small  town  merchant  and  the 
city  businessman  need  the  assurance  in 
their  economic  activities  that  only  6-day 
service  can  provide.  The  elderly,  for 
whom  the  arrival  of  the  postman  is  a 
major  event  in  any  day.  appreciate  Sat- 
urday service. 

We  cannot  shut  down  the  country  over 
the  weekend — and  we  cannot  shut  down 
the  postal  system  either. 

I  know  that  6-day  service  is  important 
to  South  Dakota— and  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  the  country  as  well.  Let  us 
make  that  point  clear  here  today  by  act- 
ing affirmatively  on  the  Glenn  amend- 
ment.* 

SIX-DAT     POSTAL    SERVICE    ESSENTIAL 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
record  my  strong  support  for  Senator 
Glenn's  amendment  to  the  budget  res- 
olution to  permit  continuation  of  6-day 
Postal  Service.  If  this  amendment  Is  not 
adopted.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  Satur- 
day delivery  of  mall  will  be  discontinued. 
Such  action  would  be  an  unwarranted 
inconvenience  for  most  Americans,  but 
for  rural  Americans  the  hardship  would 
be  particularly  severe. 

Saturday  mall  brings  letters  from 
from  friends,  paychecks,  needed  social 
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security  payments  and  other  valued 
items  to  American  citizens  no  matter 
where  they  live.  But  for  those  living  on 
farms  and  in  small  towns  in  States  like 
Iowa,  the  Saturday  mail  is  also  the 
source  of  much  more.  Medicine  is  pur- 
chased at  the  corner  drug  store  in  large 
cities.  To  farm  families  it  may  be  de- 
livered in  Saturday  mail.  In  urban  areas, 
it  is  often  convenient  for  business  equip- 
ment to  be  picked  up  by  the  customer  or 
delivered  by  the  retailer.  Many  farmers 
routinely  receive  their  spare  part  needs 
in  the  mail.  In  cities,  Saturday  news- 
papers are  available  on  nearby  news- 
stands or  are  carrier  delivered.  But  in 
Iowa  where  Saturday  newspapers  are 
essential  to  farmers  for  the  latest  grain 
and  market  reports,  it  is  the  rural  let- 
ter carrier  who  makes  the  delivery. 

In  many  cases,  elimination  of  Satur- 
day mail  delivery  would  result  in  at 
least  a  full  2-day  delay  in  the  provision 
of  these  vital  services.  The  backlog  it 
created  could  make  it  longer.  In  other 
cases,  rural  residents  would  find  ways 
to  obtain  these  necessities  on  Saturday. 
Suppliers  to  rural  customers  might  ar- 
range to  deliver  time-urgent  goods  by 
truck.  Farmers  might  drive  to  towns 
where  newspapers  were  available. 

But  those  alternatives  are  possible 
only  at  a  cost  of  time  and  dollars.  In 
addition,  they  are  far  less  energy  effi- 
cient than  the  coordinated,  planned 
single  route  of  a  rural  letter  carrier.  I 
am  particularly  proud,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  own  State  of  Iowa  has  been  so 
successful  in  energy  conservation.  In 
every  month  this  year,  lowans  have 
more  than  met  the  stringent  conserva- 
tion goals  set  by  the  President.  Avail- 
able data  shows  that  this  achievement 
was  made  largely  by  reducing  travel. 
Eliminating  Saturday  mail  delivery  can- 
not help  but  to  undermine  this  progress. 
The  potential  hardships  to  individuals 
and  the  counterproductive  effect  on 
energy  conservation  argue  strongly 
against  ending  Saturday  mail  and  for 
the  pending  amendment.  But  it  is  also 
important  to  note  that  the  potential 
economies  usually  cited  by  proponents 
of  eliminating  Saturday  service  are 
exaggerated.  To  begin  with,  because  it 
would  take  considerable  time  to  fully 
implement  the  cutback,  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  this  sacrifice  to  a  balanced 
budget  this  year  would  be  only  $250 
million.  This  Is  far  less  than  advertised 
and  far  too  little  to  justify  the  dis- 
advantages the  cut  would  entail. 

Furthermore,  the  financial  balance 
sheet  should  show  offsetting  entries  to 
much  of  the  budgetary  savings.  Some 
35.0000  to  40,000  jobs  would  be  endan- 
gered by  elimination  of  Saturday  serv- 
ice. The  Postmaster  General  estimates 
that  an  $85  to  $100  million  unemploy- 
ment compensation  outflow  would  be 
the  result.  Any  fair  balance  sheet  must 
take  that  cost  into  account. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  Mr.  President, 
particularly  the  disproportionate  sacri- 
fice which  rural  residents  would  be 
forced  to  make,  I  believe  that  the 
amendment  before  us  is  very  much  In 
the  national  Interest  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  It. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
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prepared  to  yield  back  my  time.  I  have 
about  20  seconds. 

Mr.  President.  I  iiiove  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
Mr.  Glenn's  amendment  on  the  table 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BVUD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston  1,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  ) .  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy!  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  wishing  now  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aainounced — yeas  27, 
nays  69,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  133  Leg.) 

YEAS— 27 

Baker 

Holllngs 

Morgan 

Bellmon 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Ben, sen 

Inouye 

Pack  wood 

Blden 

Jackson 

Percy 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Johnston 

Riblcoff 

Chafee 

I;evln 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Stevenson 

Djmenicl 

McC.ure 

Stone 

Hatfield 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS— 69 

Welcker 

Armstrong 

Glenn 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Goldwater 

Pryor 

Bayh 

Hart 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hatch 

Riegle 

Bosch  wltz 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Bradley 

Heflm 

Sarbanes 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Sasser 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Schwelker 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Javits 

Simpson 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Church 

Laxalt 

Stewart 

C  chran 

Leahy 

Talmadge 

Cohen 

Long 

Thurmond 

Culver 

Lugar 

Tower 

DeConclnl 

Magnuson 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Warner 

Durkln 

Melcher 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Young 

Exon 

Nelson 

Zorinaky 

Ford 

Pell 

Gam 

Pressler 

NOT  VOTTNO— 3 
Cranston  Gravel  Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Glenn's  UP  amendment  No.  1089  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  rejected. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
amended  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregc«i. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
in  support  of  this  budget  resolution 
which  eliminates  the  Federal  deficit  for 
the  new  fiscal  year.  In  setting  equivalent 
spending  and  revenue  targets,  it  meets 
the  urgent  national  goal  of  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  support  this  balanced  budget  because 
It  will  signal  our  willingness  to  put  the 
Federal  financial  house  in  order  at  a 
time  when  we  are  asking  sacrifices  of 
the  American  people  as  part  of  our  battle 
against  inflation. 

I  support  this  balanced  budget  because 
It  validates  the  faith  of  those  of  us  who 
worked  for  creation  of  the  congressional 
budget  procedures  that  they  would  give 
us  the  tools  to  discipline  our  taxing  and 
spending  decisions. 

I  support  this  balanced  budget  because 
it  reflects  our  determination  not  to  tax 
future  generations  for  today's  needs. 

That  does  not  mean  that  every  feature 
of  this  resolution  is  useful  and  beneficial. 
As  well  as  bringing  discipline  to  total 
taxing  and  spending,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion should  be  the  vehicle  for  ordering 
national  priorities  in  an  equitable  and 
rational  fashion. 

In  short,  the  Federal  budget  should 
be  balanced  in  its  burdens  and  benefits 
as  well  as  in  Its  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures. 

We  are  agreed.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
urgency  of  strengthemng  our  defense 
posture.  But  the  provisions  for  the  de- 
fense function  on  this  resolution  are 
excessive. 

In  fact,  our  national  security  would  be 
better  served  if  we  avoided  a  sudden 
orgy  of  spending  on  defense  and  instead 
committed  ourselves  to  a  more  prudent 
and  sustainable  program  for  improve- 
ments. 

Last  summer,  the  Senate  approved  a 
budget  resolution  providing  5  percent 
real  growth  in  defense — a  figure  2  per- 
cent higher  than  President  Carter  had 
agreed  to  maintain  in  the  mutual  com- 
mitment of  our  NATO  allies,  2  percent 
higher  than  the  Ford  administration's 
final  5-year  plan  forecast  as  necessary. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  acceded 
to  the  sentiment  of  this  body  and  pro- 
posed a  real  growth  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent in  his  January  budget.  He  then  re- 
vised his  budget  in  March  to  take  ac- 
count of  higher  than  expected  fuel  eosts 
and  Indian  Ocean  operations.  Thus,  the 
President's  budget  of  $164.5  billion  In 
budget  authority  and  $150.5  billion  in 
outlays  fulfills  the  guidelines  set  by  the 
Senate  last  year. 

The  Budget  Committee  only  narrow- 
ly— by  a  lO-to-8  vote — agreed  to  the  sub- 
stantiallv  higher  figures  contained  in 
this  resolution:  $173.4  billion  in  BA  and 
$155.7  billion  in  outlays. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
budget  does  not  neglect  defense.  It  con- 
tains a  $20.5  billion  Increase  In  authority 
over  this  year  and  a  $16.5  billion  boost 
in  spending. 

The  question  is.  'Why  do  we  need  to 
add  another  $10  billion  In  BA  and  $5  bil- 
lion in  outlays  to  these  already  generous 
Increases? 
As  I  have  said  repeatedly  over  the 
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years,  it  is  not  what  we  spend  that  is 
important,  but  what  kind  of  defense 
capability  we  get  for  out  money. 

Spending  extra  billions  on  unreliable 
or  unnecessar>-  weapons  will  make  us 
weaker,  not  stronger. 

And  cutting  more  than  necessary  into 
the  bone  of  programs  which  address  the 
health,  education,  housing,  and  nutrition 
needs  of  the  American  people  cannot 
help  but  undermine  national  security. 
The  proponents  of  higher  defense 
spending  in  the  Budget  Committee  sug- 
gested several  possible  increases  which 
I  did  not  believe  the  Senate  would  or 
should  accept.  For  example,  they  called 
for  an  extra  $1.0  billion  to  buy  planes  for 
the  Navy  which  were  not  requested  by 
the  President.  A  wiser  course,  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  to  get  the  planes  we 
have  in  working  order 

The  advocates  of  a  higher  budget  also 
assumed  $500  million  for  a  new  manned 
penetrating  bomber.  But  even  the  com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
has  acknowledged  that  the  B-1  will  not 
likely  be  able  to  penetrate  Soviet  air 
defenses  in  the  1990's. 

Mr.  President,  right  now  our  emphasis 
should  be  on  readiness  now.  According 
to  Pentagon  studies,  we  can  bring  air- 
craft to  a  state  of  combat  readiness  for 
one-tenth  the  cost  of  buying  new  planes. 
That  makes  military  as  well  as  budgetary 
sense,  because  new  systems  are  so  com- 
plex and  difficult  to  maintain  that  we 
strain  our  forces  by  adding  too  much  too 
fast.  The  NATO  Commander.  General 
Rogers,  told  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee this  year  that  adequate  funds  for 
operation  and  maintenance  leads  to  job 
satisfaction  which  leads  to  increased  re- 
tention of  skilled  personnel.  In  other 
words,  higher  readiness  and  greater 
weapons  reliability  helps  retention, 
which  is  our  most  critical  manpower 
problem  today. 

But  I  oppose  embarking  on  new  spasms 
of  procurement  when  many  of  our  cur- 
rent weapons  are  not  sufficiently  ready 
and  reliable.  And  I  oppose  throwing 
money  into  Pentagon  budget  coffers 
without  careful  planning  and  justifica- 
tion simply  because  someone  wants  more 
helicopters  and  missiles  and  ammunition 
than  the  President  requested. 

Mr.  President,  even  conservative  ana- 
lysts see  dangers  in  rapidly  increased 
military  spending.  Business  Week  maga- 
zine said  in  March:  "Increases  in  de- 
fense spending  could  redefine  double- 
digit  inflation  to  mean  20  percent  or  more 
rather  than  13  percent. " 

And  an  economist  for  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Mark  Lefkowitz.  wrote  in 
February  that  increased  Government  de- 
fense contracting  would  lead  businesses 
to  tool  up.  He  went  on: 

That  will  bring  about  anticipatory  capital 
spending  and  a  hoarding  of  certain  types  of 
skUled  labor.  That  will  mean  higher  wages 
for  that  labor  force  and  the  non-defense 
sectors  of  the  economy  wUl  probably  suffer. 
All  of  this  will  have  a  tendency  to  feed  infla- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  revenues  in  this 
budget  resolution  could  have  met  this 
year's  defense  requirements  In  a  realistic 
and  efficient  fashion — and  left  far  more 


funds  for  health  and  education,  for  job 
training  and  soil  conservation. 

There  were  enough  revenues  in  this 
budget  resolution  to  meet  our  defense 
requirements  in  a  realistic  and  efficient 
fashion — and  leave  fimds  needed  to  ad- 
dress the  national  housing  crisis  through 
an  implementation  of  "Brooke-Cran- 
ston"  legislation. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  this  resolution 
could  have  better  and  more  equitably 
ordered  national  priorities  and  my  votes 
on  amendments  in  the  course  of  debate 
indicated  where  I  thought  that  ordering 
could  be  improved. 

But  I  do  agree  strongly  and  without 
reservation  that  in  balancing  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  it  meets  an  important 
national  goal  and  that  is  why  I  will  vote 
for  its  adoption. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
supported  and  worked  for  a  balanced 
budget  since  I  first  arrived  in  the  Sen- 
ate. The  first  legislation  I  introduced 
calls  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget.  In  spite  of  my  long- 
standing supaort  for  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  I  will  vote  against  the  so-called 
balanced  budget  contained  in  the  first 
concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

When  most  Americans  think  of  Con- 
gress working  on  a  balanced  budge:,, 
they  imagine  and  expect  that  Congress 
goes  through  the  same  process  that  each 
household  struggles  with  as  they  try  to 
bring  their  incomes  and  expenditures 
into  balance.  As  inflation  increases  costs 
and  destroys  buying  power,  most  Amer- 
icans have  to  make  real  sacrifices  to 
bring  their  budget  into  balance.  They 
cut  down  on  food  expenditures,  buy  less 
meat,  drive  less,  forget  about  summer 
vacations,  and  cut  corners  in  every  way 
possible  to  make  ends  meet. 

Most  Americans  expect  that  when 
they  demand  that  Congress  balance  the 
budget,  and  it  is  evident  they  are  mak- 
ing such  demands.  Congress  should  ac- 
tually be  decreasing  spending.  They  be- 
lieve that  as  Congress  acts  to  balance 
the  budget  it  is  making  tough  decisions 
on  making  cuts  in  Government  pro- 
grams. 

Instead  we  have  a  budget  that  only 
slows  the  increase  in  spending  and  is  in 
balance  by  increasing  taxes.  This  is  not 
an  austerity  budget  demonstrating  the 
willingness  of  the  Congress  to  cut  spend- 
ing. This  is  a  business-as-usual,  tax-ancl 
spend  budget.  This  budget  continues  to 
fuel  inflation  and  places  the  greatest 
burden  on  the  working  men  and  women 
of  this  country  who  are  watching  their 
income  taxes  and  social  security  taxes 
climb  ever  higher.  If  this  budget  reso- 
lution called  for  a  balance  through  a 
real  decrease  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  no  additional  tax  increases,  it  would 
have  my  support,  but  I  cannot  vote  for 
this  travesty  of  a  so-called  balanced 
budget. 

The  media  has  been  encouraged  to 
highlight  the  sacrifices  that  will  come 
from  this  congressional  effort  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  fact  is  that  the  Senate 
is  moving  to  increase  spending  over  the 
fiscal  year  budget  for  1980.  The  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  calls  for  revenues  of  $612.9 


billion,  but  when  we  compare  thi^udget 
with  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  a'Stefited 
last  spring,  we  see  that  spending  is  in- 
creased by  $81  billion — an  increase  of 
15.2  percent  over  last  year.  Americans 
must  wonder  how  on  Earth  can  we  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  increase  spending 
at  this  rate.  The  answer  comes  from  the 
Budget  Committee,  increase  taxes. 

Compared  to  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  resolution  adopted  last  spring  this 
budget  increases  total  taxes  by  $114  bil- 
lion. As  we  increase  spending  by  15  per- 
cent, the  budget  also  proposes  to  increase 
taxes  by  22.4  percent  through  the  effects 
of  inflation,  new  tax  increases  already 
passed  by  Congress,  and  tax  increases 
proposed  by  the  administration. 

We  used  to  use  the  term  bracket  creep 
to  describe  the  phenomenon  of  inflation 
pushing  Americans  into  higher  income 
brackets,  forcing  them  to  pay  more  in 
taxes.  Under  the  Carter  administration 
and  this  budget  resolution  we  can  aban- 
don the  term  bracket  creep  and  adopt 
the  term  bracket  gallop.  This  year  Amer- 
icans will  pay  $20  billion  more  in  taxes 
due  to  inflation  alone,  without  any  act 
of  Congress.  On  top  of  that  they  face  an 
increased  social  security  tax  liability  of 
$15  billion  resulting  from  the  increases 
passed  by  Congress  in  1977. 

The  American  economy  is  facing  an 
additional  drain  of  $18  billion  from  the 
windfall  profit  tax  which  takes  money 
out  of  the  productive  sector  of  the  econ- 
omv  and  puts  it  into  more  Government 
spending.  And  just  to  make  sure  that  we 
all  bear  the  burden  of  a  mismanaged 
fiscal  policy  and  a  leaderless  energy  pol- 
icy, the  President  calls  for  an  additional 
$11  billion  in  revenue  through  the  oil  im- 
port fee  which  will  increase  the  price  of 
gasoline.  Since  these  tax  increases  still 
do  not  do  the  job  of  balancing  the  budget, 
the  Budget  Committee  calls  for  $6.4  bil- 
lion in  additional  taxes. 

The  Budget  Committee  assumes  that 
if  they  cannot  make  ends  meet  through 
spending  cuts,  they  can  just  call  on  the 
Finance  Committee  to  pass  another  few 
billion  in  tax  increases.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  will  not  vote  for 
another  tax  increase  even  if  it  means 
that  this  budget  will  not  be  in  balance.  I 
have  voted  for  a  series  of  sensible,  well 
structured  amendments  that  would  de- 
crease spending  in  various  categories  of 
the  budget.  I  have  made  it  clear  that  with 
the  exception  of  defense  programs,  I  will 
vote  for  an  across-the-board  spending 
cut  in  all  categories.  But  I  will  not  vote 
to  balance  the  budget  by  increasing  taxes 
on  the  average  American. 

One  of  the  options  we  have  before  the 
Finance  Committee  is  to  pass  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  withholding  tax  on 
dividend  and  interest  income.  That  pro- 
posal would  require  banks  to  withhold 
15  percent  of  interest  payments  to  indi- 
viduals and  send  them  back  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury.  The  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  administrative  cost  of  savings 
institutions,  create  real  hardships  for  the 
elderly  and  others  on  fixed  incomes,  and 
create  yet  another  disincentive  to  saving. 
I  can  promise  you  I  will  work  to  defeat 
the  withholding  tax  on  interest  income. 
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but  in  so  doing  I  will  be  accused  of  tak- 
ing the  flscal  year  1981  budget  out  of 
balance. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  combination 
of  increased  Government  spending  and 
rising  tax  burdens  are  choking  off  this 
economy.  The  American  people  face  the 
highest  interest  rates  in  this  century, 
destroying  their  hopes  of  buying  homes. 
Economists  used  to  say  that  due  to  en- 
ergy development.  States  like  Wyoming 
would  be  insulated  from  a  recession.  In 
spite  of  the  energy  boom.  Wyoming  is 
feeling  the  impact  of  this  recession.  In 
spite  of  the  need  for  housing  in  energy 
boom  areas  like  Casper,  Gillette,  and 
Rock  Springs,  the  housing  industry  in 
Wyoming  has  collapsed  under  the  burden 
of  high  interest  rates. 

The  most  recent  inflation  reports  in- 
dicate we  are  still  seeing  price  increases 
at  a  rate  of  18  to  19  percent  and  unem- 
ployment is  heading  to  levels  above  7 
percent.  This  puts  the  so-called  "misery 
index."  the  combination  of  the  inflation 
and  unemployment  rates,  at  well  over  25 
percent. 

Certainly  the  American  electorate  is 
grateful  to  President  Carter  for  develop- 
ing this  "misery  index"  as  a  tool  to  ex- 
amine the  mismanagement  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy.  We  can  only  assume  that 
the  American  electorate  will  remember 
which  President  has  managed  to  increase 
the  "misery  index"  to  the  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  Senate  votes 
on  this  budget  resolution  as  Tax  Freedom 
Day  fell  on  this  past  Sunday.  May  11. 
Tax  Freedom  Day  is  the  date  the  average 
workers'  taxes  would  be  paid  if  all  earn- 
ings from  January  1  were  applied  directly 
to  the  tax  bill.  Last  year  Tax  Freedom 
Day  fell  on  May  8.  and  in  1978  Tax  Free- 
dom Day  fell  on  May  6.  We  can  be  as- 
sured that  next  year  under  this  budget,  it 
will  take  longer  for  Tax  Freedom  Day  to 
arrive.  On  an  average  basis,  the  average 
worker  spends  2  hours  and  52  minutes 
of  an  8-hour  work  dav  earning  enough 
money  to  pay  taxes.  By  voting  for  this 
budget  resolution,  we  can  assure  Ameri- 
cans that  they  will  be  spending  a  longer 
period  of  each  working  day  to  pay  taxes 
Mr.  President.  I  support  the  congres- 
sional budget  process,  and  I  applaud  the 
born-again  fervor  of  interest  in  the  Con- 
gress in  flscal  responsibility.  I  only  wish 
that  this  interest  in  fiscal  responsibility 
helped  Congress  move  toward  real  de- 
creases in  Federal  expenditures  and  cuts 
m  Federal  taxes.  I  will  continue  to  sup- 
port efforts  to  cut  spending,  balance  the 
budget  and  reduce  the  tax  burden  on  the 
average  American  and  the  entire  econ- 
omy, but  I  wUl  not  balance  the  budget 
through  increased  taxation.* 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years,  the  Senate  is  about  to 
adopt  a  balanced  Federal  budget   This 
IS  an  important  step  and  one  of  the  few 
tools  we  have  available  to  counter  the 
double-digit  inflation  which  Is  under- 
mining our  economy. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee,  I  offered  my  own  proposal  to 
balance  the  budget,  by  suggesting  cuts 
m  spending  for  programs  throughout  the 
Federal  budget.  Some  of  these  were 
adopted,   and   the  final   budget  ceiling 


adopted  by  the  committee  was  within 
one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  one  I  had 
originally  proposed. 

In  October  of  1978, 1  proposed  a  budget 
plan  which  was  a  tax  cut  spending  re- 
straint plan.  This  program,  which  was 
eventually  adopted  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  put  in  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  resolution,  would  restrain  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  roughly  to 
the  rate  of  inflation.  Tax  cuts  would  be 
postponed  until  the  budget  was  balanced 
in  1981. 

The  present  Budget  Committee's  pro- 
posal is  consistent  with  this  tax  cut/ 
spending  restraint  plan.  The  growth  of 
spending  for  1981  over  1980  is  8.3  per- 
cent. This  is  significantly  below  the  rate 
of  inflation  which  was  9.2  percent.  In 
other  words,  this  budget,  after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation,  is  actually  lower  than 
the  budget  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  cuts  spending  enough  to  al- 
low tax  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1981  and  still 
balance  the  budget.  If  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's outlay  ceilincs  are  adhered  to, 
there  will  be  $5  billion  for  cuts  in  the 
social  security  tax  and  $5  bill'on  for 
supply-side  tax  cuts  to  stimulate 
productivity. 

In  summary,  this  budget  is  the  tough- 
est budget  considered  by  the  Senate  in 
recent  years.  It  reduces  spending  in  all 
areas  of  the  budget,  except  defense, 
where  we  face  a  need  to  increase  spend- 
ing to  improve  military  effectiveness. 

NEED    PRACTICAL    LIMFTS 

In  deciding  upon  a  budget  resolution 
for  1981.  we  must  assure  that  this  ap- 
proach is  practical.  Such  a  practical  ap- 
proach must  maintain  our  national  pri- 
orities for  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
responsibilities.  It  must  set  achievable 
spending  limits  which,  indeed,  will  be 
enacted.  Beyond  that,  we  should  cut  else- 
wliere,  wherever  practically  pwssible 

In  this  practical  approach  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  should  avoid  two  ex- 
tremes. One  extreme  would  slash  spend- 
ing so  deeply  that  we  would  not  be  able 
to  achieve  important  national  priorities. 
Furthermore,  the  cuts  would  be  so  deep 
that  It  is  extremely  unlikely  that  the 
authorizing  committees,  the  Finance 
Committee,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  would,  in  fact,  report  legis- 
lation needed  to  change  programs  to  cut 
to  these  extreme  levels.  Such  an  extreme 
cut  in  the  budget  resolution,  while  it  may 
look  good  for  political  purposes,  could 
leave  the  country  with  a  budget  deficit 
this  fall. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  are  proposals 
which  would  cut  national  defense  and 
add  to  domestic  programs.  Such  ap- 
proaches would  add  to  the  overall  level 
of  Federal  spending.  This  extreme  is  just 
as  unwise.  The  totals  agreed  to  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  establish 
feasible  cuts  by  weeding  out  unnecessary 
programs  or  retargeting  them.  There- 
fore, increases  in  these  programs  are  un- 
necessary— an  unnecessary  burden  for 
the  American  taxpayer. 

Furthermore,  during  this  time  of  in- 
ternational tension,  we  cannot  substan- 
tially reduce  the  defense  budget.  We  need 
to  build  up  our  conventional  forces. 


NEED  TO  ENFORCE   RESOLtJTtON 

The  real  challenge  now  is  not  only  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  budget  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  reported,  but  also  to 
insure  that  the  actions  taken  by  the 
Senate  and  individual  committees 
through  the  rest  of  the  year  do  not  break 
the  budget  ceiling  we  are  setting.  We 
must  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  budget 
process  this  year,  or  lose  all  discipline 
over  Federal  spending  which  the  process 
now  provides. 

First,  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  spending  levels  close  to  those 
adopted  by  the  committee.  They  were 
adopted  through  a  process  of  debate  and 
consensus,  and  represent  a  careful  bal- 
ancing of  the  Nation's  priorities.  While 
any  measure  can  be  approved,  attempts 
from  either  extreme  to  undo  the  com- 
mittee's work  and  consensus  achieve- 
ment must  be  rejected. 

Second,  the  actions  by  nine  Senate 
committees  will  be  the  critical  test  of  our 
commitment  to  a  balanced  budget  this 
year.  Those  committees  will  be  asked  to 
make  spending  cuts  of  $9.6  billion  in  the 
programs  in  their  jurisdictions  for  1981. 
While  each  of  these  cuts  will  be  difficult 
to  make  and  will  attract  the  outrage  of 
one  constituency  or  another,  they  are 
the  key  to  the  integrity  of  our  budget 
process  and  to  the  succe.ss  of  the  Con- 
gress in  producing  a  balanced  budget 
next  year. 

We  must  resist  every  effort  to  increase 
spending  above  the  ceiling,  even  though 
many  of  the  bills  the  Senate  will  con- 
sider will  be  important  and  worthwhile 
Each  committee  must  demonstrate  the 
resolve  and  discipline  to  make  the  neces- 
sary cuts  in  spending  and  hold  the  budg- 
et in  balance. 

This  year  will  be  the  critical  test  of 
the  Congress  will  to  balance  the  budget. 
We  will  be  tested  each  time  there  is  a 
vote,  each  time  there  is  a  new  propnisal. 
Everyone  talks  about  balancing  the 
budget  to  control  inflation.  Now  we  must 
do  it.» 

BALANCING  THE     AVIATION   TRUST  rtTND 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
favor  of,  and  will  support,  the  Budget 
Committee's  overriding  objective  of  ob- 
taining a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  My  support  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's proper  authority  to  establish  a 
spending  ceiling  and  a  revenue  level  does 
not  however  translate  into  support  of  the 
assumptions  made  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee within  those  boundary  limits.  The 
Budget  Committee  has.  for  the  programs 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science  and  Transpor- 
tation, stated  its  assumptions  on  one  way 
to  meet  the  overall  spending  limit  which 
our  committee  will  carefully  consider. 
However,  that  does  not  mean  that  our 
committee  agrees  with  all  of  the  Budget 
Committee  assumptions  on  matters  that 
are  clearly  within  the  legislative  juris- 
diction of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science  and  Transportation,  and  we  cer- 
tainly intend  to  exercise  our  authority  to 
allocate  funds  among  our  spending  pro- 
grams to  meet  any  limits  finally  agreed  to 
by  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  I  am  especially  concerned 
about  one  of  the  Budget  Committee  as- 
sumptions on  tax  levels  which  would  have 
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a  profound  effect  upon  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund.  Clearly,  these  tax 
levels  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Finance  Committee  which  I  am  certain 
will  establish  appropriate  levels  for  con- 
tinuation   of    this    important    program. 
However,  the  guidance  provided  by  the 
Budget  Committee  on  this  matter  is  badly 
lacking  in  justification.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee report  assumes  a  continuing  in- 
crease in  aviation  tax  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1981  and  beyond,  despite  a  surplus 
in  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  of 
over  $3  bilhon  at  the  present  time.  The 
Budget  Committee's  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  on  aviation  tax  levels  in  com- 
bination with  the  trust  fund  expenditure 
leveis  already  approved  by  the  full  Sen- 
ate 'under  a  budget  waiver  approved  by 
the  Budget  Committee'   would  result  in 
a  trust  fund  surplus  of  over  $10  billion  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985.  This  makes 
absolutely   no   sense.   Keeping    aviation 
trust  revenues  high  and  expenditures  low 
is    a    bookk?eping    manipulat  on    which 
creates  the  appearance  of  helping  to  bal- 
ance the  budget,  but  the  reality  is  that 
trust  fund  revenues  can  only  be  spent  to 
meet    th?    authorized    expenditures  for 
trust  fund  programs.  Therefore,  the  bot- 
tom line  result  of  keeping  these  taxes 
high  is  to  increase  an  already  uncon- 
scionable surplus  of  unobligated  funds. 
Logic  dictates  that  once  the  authoriza- 
tion levels  are  approved  by  the  Senate 
for  a  5-year  period,  the  taxes  should  be 
established  at  a  level  which  will  result 
in  a  balanced  fund  at  the  end  of  5  years, 
including    in    that    consideration    any 
surplus  of  funds  which  may  exist.  The 
Finance  Committee's  expertise  in  these 
matters  is  unquestioned  and  I  am  con- 
fident   of    their    understanding    of    this 
user-tax  supported  fund.  However,  I  am 
perplexed    by    the    Budget    Committee's 
apparent  desire  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  bringing  money  to  Washing- 
ton and  keeping  it  here. 

Finally,  I  want  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  nationwide  editorial  and 
general  public  outrage  in  1978  upon 
finding  a  $2  billion  surplus  in  a  trust 
fund  dedicated  to  aviation  safety,  after 
the  PSA  crash  in  San  Diego,  which 
claimed  144  lives.  That  crash  was  direct- 
ly traceable  to  the  lack  of  navigational 
equipment  in  the  San  Diego  area,  an 
item  funded  by  the  aviation  trust  fund. 
I  ask  you  to  consider  what  the  public 
reaction  would  have  been  to  findmg  a 
$10  billion  surplus,  and  what  any  future 
reaction  may  be  if  we  continue  to  ignore 
this  matter  and  pile  up  a  useless  surplus. 
Fiscal  prudence  demands  we  balance 
the  Federal  budget:  fiscal  prudence  also 
demands  that  we  balance  the  aviation 
trust  fund.« 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  join  with 
Senator  Cannon  in  his  support  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

As  far  as  the  revenue  figures  are  con- 
cerned, the  Finance  Committee  has  al- 
ways looked  at  the  total  amount  in  the 
budget  resolution  for  revenues  under 
new  legislation  as  a  target  that  could 
be  met  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  agree- 
ing to  a  particular  revenue  number  does 
not  represent  a  commitment  to  any 
particular  tax  cut  or  tax  increase  pro- 
posal. The  specifics  of  the  legislation  are 


to  be  determined  in  the  course  of  the 
usual  legislative  process — with  hearings, 
nnd  with  careful  committee  considera- 
tion of  the  various  alternatives  avail- 
able. 

The  Senator  raises  the  particular  case 
of  the  taxes  which  support  the  airport 
and  airway  trust  fund.  In  the  past. 
the  Commerce  Committee  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  the  appropriate 
spending  levels  for  the  airport  and  air- 
way programs  while  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  made  recommendations  on 
the  appropriate  way  of  raising  these 
funds.  With  our  commitment  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981.  we 
will  need  to  look  at  all  sources  of  reve- 
nue carefully.  But  we  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  basic  purpose  of  the  airport 
and  airway  taxes  is  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  for  the  airport  and  airway  pro- 
grams.* 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  be- 
gin by  indicating  the  great  respect  I 
have  for  Senator  Hollincs  and  for  the 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
know  the  committee  has  had  to  face 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  con- 
flicting interests  whxh  any  budget  docu- 
ment must  seek  to  balance. 

But  despite  my  admiration  and  re- 
spect for  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  am  unable  to  find  enough  to  ad- 
mire in  the  document  they  have  pro- 
duced that  I  am  able  to  vote  for  it.  I 
yield  to  no  one  in  my  support  for  a 
strong  national  defense,  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  get  a  strong  national  defense 
by  throwing  money  at  our  problems  any 
more  than  we  can  get  a  strong  domestic 
economy  by  squeezing  money  out  of  it. 
I  believe  that  the  Budget  Committee 
figures  for  defense  will  simply  increase 
the  existing  dangerous  tendency  to  be- 
lieve that  what  we  need  are  more  sophis- 
ticated and  complicated  pieces  of  mili- 
tary hardware.  In  fact.  I  believe  that 
what  we  need  to  do  is  pay  attention  to 
military  pay,  retention  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  more  reliable  hardware.  Ad- 
ditionally, I  believe  we  are  acting  on  a 
misleading  perception  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  strength  of  this  Na- 
tion and  its  allies  is  adequate  to  deter 
any  Soviet  attack  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  one  should  deterrence 
fail. 

I  also  believe  the  strength  of  our  de- 
fense is  dependent  on  more  than  the 
force  of  our  arms.  It  is  also  dependent 
upon  the  health  of  our  domestic  econ- 
omy and  the  health  of  our  social  system 
here  at  home.  I  fear  that  the  document 
we  have  before  us  will  only  add  to  the 
sickness  of  the  economy  and  move  us 
even  closer  to  deeper  social  ills.  In  the 
midst  of  a  recession  which  already  shows 
clear  signs  of  being  more  severe  than 
anticipated  when  the  misbegotten  deci- 
sion to  engineer  a  recession  was  made 
and  the  recessionary  devastat  on  created 
by  existing  policies,  I  fear  that  this 
budget  will  simply  drive  us  further  into 
a  pit  of  human  despair  and  misery. 

Beyond  those  concerns  I  also  want  to 
comment  briefly  here  on  the  central  op- 
erating tenet  of  this  budget:  it  must  be 
balanced  whatever  the  price.  I  have  con- 
sistently indicated  that  I  think  we  ought 


to  be  moving  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
and  I  could  have  supported  one  if  it  had 
been  balanced  both  in  terms  of  a  ledger 
sheet  and  also  in  terms  of  social  and 
defense  needs.  But  the  budget  before  us 
is  not  balanced  in  either  human  or 
accounting  terms.  I  have  indicated  my 
concern  about  the  imbalance  of  prior- 
ities; now  let  me  indicate  my  concern 
about  the  economic  imbalance  this 
budget  contains. 

We  have  achieved  a  balanced  budget  if, 
and  only  if,  the  assumptions  upon  which 
this  document  is  based  are  accurate.  The 
plain  truth  is  that  they  are  not  accurate 
and  we  know  that  now.  This  budget  is 
built  on  the  assumption  that  the  annual 
unemployment  rate  in  fiscal  year  1981 
will  be  approximately  7.4  percent.  That 
simply  is  not  going  to  happen.  Given  the 
administration's  tight  money  policy  and 
the  impact  of  our  reductions  in  counter- 
cyclical spending,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  going  to  be  much  higher  than 
that.  Last  month  it  hit  7  percent  nation- 
ally. A  key  Presidential  aide  was  quoted 
yesterday  as  saying  that  there  are  now 
fears  it  could  reach  11  percent  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  There  is  simply  no  way  to 
justify  the  7.4-percent  assumption  which 
serves  as  the  foundation  of  this  "bal- 
anced" budget. 

And  when  that  foundation  crumbles — 
and  the  economy  crumbles  along  with 
it — the  balance  this  budget  says  we  will 
achieve  will  crash  to  the  ground.  For 
every  percentage  point  increase  in  un- 
employment we  go  above  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Budget  Committee,  we  will 
automatically  incur  obligations  to  spend 
an  additional  $20  billion— dollars  which 
simply  do  not  exist  in  this  document 
This  budget  encourages  unemployment 
and  then  refuses  to  fund  the  expendi- 
tures which  we  must  make  in  response 
to  that  unemployment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  thing  the 
.American  people  want  more  than  a  bal- 
anced budget  it  is  some  candor  from 
Government.  I  fear  that  this  budget  gives 
them  neither. 

At  this  point,  all  I  can  do  is  register  my 
opposition  by  voting  against  this  budget. 
I  hope  that  the  conference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  will  produce  some 
changes  for  the  better.  And  I  trust  that 
when  we  consider  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  we  may  be  able  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  errors  contained  in  this 
document.* 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  have  voted 
in  favor  of  final  passage  of  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  with  great  reluctance  because  I  be- 
lieve the  resolution,  in  its  final  form, 
represents  a  serious  distortion  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  However,  the  resolution 
does  meet  one  very  important  national 
need,  and  that  is  the  imperative  need  for 
a  balanced  budget  during  the  commg 
fiscal  year  to  combat  inflation.  Although 
balancing  the  Federal  budget  during  1981 
will  have  relatively  little  direct  impact 
on  the  rate  of  inflation,  it  is  essential  as  a 
symbol  of  the  determination  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  to  control  inflation, 
and  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary  to 
achieve  a  more  stable  economy. 

I  disagree  strongly,  however,  with  the 
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priorities  established  within  the  confines 
of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  budget  resolution  provides  a  major 
increase  in  spending  for  military  and  na- 
tional defense.  I  agree  that  we  do  need  to 
devote  increased  attention  and  increased 
funds  to  our  national  defense,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
continued  emphasis  on  military  capabil- 
ities and  its  action  in  invading  Afghan- 
istan. I  have  supported  and  voted  for  a 
3-percent  increase  in  defense  spending, 
after  inflation,  in  keeping  with  the  com- 
mitment we  made  to  our  NATO  allies  in 
1977. 

In  my  view,  however,  this  budget  reso- 
lution provides  an  excessive  increase  in 
spending  for  military  forces  and  military 
hardware  at  the  expense  of  programs 
that  serve  the  human  needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
would  provide  for  an  increase  of  nearly 
10  percent  in  defense  spending  authority 
and  5.7  percent  in  defense  spending  dur- 
ing 1981  in  real  dollars,  after  inflation  is 
discounted.  Under  this  resolution  defense 
-spending  would  be  S5  billion  more  than 
requested  by  the  President.  The  growth 
in  defejise  spending  in  real  dollars  under 
this  resolution  will  be  greater  than  the 
growth  in  any  peacetime  year  since 
World  W.ir  II.  I  am  not  convinced  that 
this  large  increase  in  defense  spending  is 
es.sential  and  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  prepared  to  use 
this  huge  infusion  of  money  wisely. 

This  very  large  increase  in  defense 
spending  is  made  at  the  cost  of  very  sub- 
stantial sacrifices  in  programs  designed 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  jobs,  housing,  education,  train- 
ing, and  health  services. 


While  the  defense  budget  is  increased. 
m  real  dollars,  by  5.7  percent,  nonde- 
fense  programs  will  suffer  a  cut  in  avail- 
able funds  of  7  percent  from  the  1980 
< current  year)  level. 

If  inflation  is  to  be  brought  under 
control,  every  American  must  be  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  fair  share  of  the  bur- 
den, and  to  sacrifice  some  well-being  in 
the  short  run  so  that  all  may  prosper  in 
the  future.  This  means  that  no  Federal 
Government  program,  no  matter  how 
worthwlxile.  can  automatically  be  ex- 
empted from  budget  cuts  in  the  effort  to 
combat  inflation. 

Because  of  the  necessity  to  restrain 
spending  to  combat  inflation.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  support  reasonable  restraints 
and  cutbacks  even  in  programs  which  I 
consider  liighly  worthwhile,  efficient  and 
justified. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  excessive 
defense  spending  increases  in  this  budget 
have  forced  unnecessary  and  unjustified 
cuts  in  domestic  programs  intended  to 
serve  human  needs.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  voted  with  deep  reservations 
for  final  approval  of  the  resolution,  al- 
though I  fully  support  the  objective  of 
a  balanced  budget.* 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  we  have  been  debating  this 
budget  resolution.  The  decisions  we  have 
been  making  have  tested  the  integrity  of 
the  budget  process  itself.  Yet.  as  we  com- 
plete this  resolution— and  produce  the 

first  balanced  budget  in  over  a  decade 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  Senate 
the  results  of  a  questionnaire  I  recently 
mailed  to  my  constituents. 

We  all  seem  to  be  slaves  to  the  latest 
public  opinion  poll.  Yet.  if  the  results 
of  my  sampling  of  Montanans  are  any 

II  n  percent) 


indication,  opinion  is  crystallized  along 
some  ver>'  sharp  lines. 

To  date,  nearly  10.000  Montanans 
have  responded  to  my  questionnaire. 
They  overwhelmingly  favor  a  balanced 
Federal  budget — even  if  it  means  cutting 
the  benefits  they  receive  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Meanwhile,  Mon- 
tanans also  strongly  reject  a  10-percent 
Federal  income  tax  cut.  They  endorse 
sunset  legislation  resoundingly.  And, 
they  support  across-the-board  budget 
cuts. 

When  asked  what  specific  areas  of  the 
budget  they  would  cut.  Montanans  sent 
a  virtually  unanimous  message.  TTiey 
want  cuts  in  Congress  and  foreign  aid. 
the  Postal  Service  and  revenue  sharing. 

When  asked  what  parts  of  the  budget 
they  would  like  to  increase,  two  strong 
answers  emerged:  national  defense  and 
energy  research  and  development. 

A  famous  statesman  once  said  "one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  a  democracy  •  •  •  is 
that  until  it  is  right  up  against  it,  it  will 
never  face  the  truth." 

Montanans — and  I  believe  all  Ameri- 
cans— are  sending  us  a  clear  message. 
They  are  up  against  it.  They  are  tired  of 
deficit  spending  and  phony,  election 
year  tax  cut  schemes.  Montanans  want 
a  return  to  responsible  budget  practices. 

We  are  about  to  adopt  the  first  bal- 
anced budget  in  over  a  decade,  but  only 
under  enormous  political  and  economic 
pressure.  I  hope  we  don't  have  to  wait 
another  decade  to  balance  the  budget 
again. 

Mk,  President.  I  ask  that  the  tabulated 
results  of  my  poll  be  included  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement. 

The  material  follows : 


Favor      Oppose    Undecided 


Policy  questions: 

1.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  lower  loan  interest  rates  for 
selected  industries— such  as  arming,  small  busi- 
ness, and  housing— even  if  it  means  slightly  higher 

inflation? 553 

I.  Do  you  favor  cr  oppose  tax  incentives  for  business  to 

increase  productivity? gp  2 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  imposing  mandatory  wage  and 

price  controls' 37  q 

4.  Do  you  favor  balancing  the  budget  even  iVii  means 

reducing  the  benefits  you  now  receive  from  the 

Federal  Government?, __ 73  5 

5.  Do  you  favor   tax   incentives   to  increase   personal 

savings  even  if  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  balance 

the  national  budget? 491 

6.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  "sunset"  legislation  that  would 

abolish  Federal  programs  and  agencies  unless  they 

are  specifically  reauthorized  by  Congress?  80  7 

/.  Do  you  favor  a  10-percent  Cut  in  your  federal  income 
taxes  even  if  it  makes  it  impossible  to  balance  the 
national  budget? 30.5 

8.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  cutting  spending  for  every 
Federal  program  3  percent  to  balance  the  national 
budget?- _ _ 67  3 

3.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  cutting  Federal  spending  by 
5  percent— except  for  social  security,  veterans  bene- 
fits, and  national  defense— in  order  to  balance  the 

budget? _._ 785 

10.  Do  you  favor  or  oppose  using  revenues  from  our  na- 
tional forests  to  hire  unemployed  Montanans  to 
work  in  reforestation? 75  g 


36.8 
31.9 
54.0 

15.0 

38.6 

10.2 

58.9 

24.6 

15.0 
15.5 


6.5 
7.8 
9.0 


6.4 


12.3 


9.1 


10.6 


8.1 


6.5 


8.9 


For  each  program  listed  below,  please  include  whether  you 
think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  spending  more, 
spending  less,  or  spending  about  the  same  as  It  does  now: 

11.  Agriculture , 

12.  Congress '.'..". 

13.  Court  system ". 

14.  Defense 

15.  Education ''^. 

16.  Energy  research  and  development '.[ 

17.  Environmental  protection 

18.  Foreign  assistance 

19.  Healthcare 

20.  Housing '.."'.'. 

21.  Law  enforcement 

22.  Local  economic  development 

23.  Postal  Service 

24.  Public  assistance  for  people  unable  to  support  them- 

selves.  _ 

25.  Revenue  sharing 

26.  Senior  citizens  programs 

27.  Small  business  assistance 

28.  Social  security 

28.  Transportation 

30.  Unemployment  (benefits,  training,  jobs) 

31.  Veterans  benefits 


Spending  questions 

About  ttie 

More 

Less 

same 

31.5 

32.6 

35. 8 

2.0 

86.6 

11.4 

20.5 

45.6 

39.9 

64.5 

15.6 

19.9 

26.3 

34.4 

39.3 

66.0 

16.9 

17.1 

18.1 

54.7 

27.3 

3.1 

86.4 

10.5 

24.7 

34.8 

40.6 

22  6 

40.4 

37  0 

33.5 

21.4 

45.1 

16.9 

50.2 

33.1 

4.7 

62.1 

33.2 

17.4 

41.3 

41.3 

11.3 

56.6 

32.1 

30.0 

28.5 

41.5 

32.9 

28.5 

38.6 

30.9 

23.4 

45.7 

28.3 

49.1 

29.6 

16.2 

61.7 

32.1 

24.2 

23.4 

52.4 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  despite  mv 
great  and  high  regard  for  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  ranking  minoritv 
member  and  for  the  magnificent  job 
that  they  have  done  in  presenting  this 
budget.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  against  the 
budget  resolution  for  the  following 
reasons : 


I  do  not  think  we  can  count  on  this 
budget  being  balanced  in  another  5 
months  when  the  fiscal  year  begins.  The 
spending  is  going  to  climb  too  fast  in  the 
next  few  months  and.  with  the  onset  of 
a  recession,  we  can  expect  revenues  to 
fall.  The  result  will  be  another  budget 
deficit  and  I  cannot  support  a  red  ink 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981.  (Considering 


the  goals  so  many  of  us  have  established 
and  the  personal  pledges  I  have  made.' 
I  would  like,  however,  to  congratulate 
my  two  good  friends,  the  new  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Senator  Hol- 
lincs. and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Bellmon.  for  bringing  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  restrained  budget. 
I  know  it  has  not  been  an  easy  job  to 
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and  would  have  cut  spending  back  to 
$597  billion. 


creep,"  which  gives  the  government  a  bigger 
bite    out    of    Incomes    even    though    higher 
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mold  this  consensus  budget  in  the  Budget 
Committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Last  week  I  offered  several  amend- 
ments to  this  budget  that  would  have 
cut  spending  further,  giving  us  a  better 
chance  to  meet  a  balanced  budget  goal. 
Yet  they  were  not  accepted,  leaving  us 
with  a  budget  balanced  on  paper  only. 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  this  budget 
for  next  year  shows  a  real  maturation  of 
the  budget  process  that  we  created  just 
6  years  t*o.  Senators  Muskie,  Ervin. 
and  I  joined  together  then  to  bring  a 
sembalance  of  order  and  organization 
into  the  way  Congress  handles  its  money 
matters.  When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
from  industry,  I  could  not  believe  that 
we  had  no  real  overview,  no  mechanism 
for  dealing  with  overall  spending  plans 
and  revenues.  When  I  joined  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  that  was 
one  of  my  chief  goals.  Over  the  years  we 
worked  carefully  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  draw  up  legislation  that 
would  impose  guidelines  and  discipline, 
without  unnecessarily  compromising 
committee  flexibility.  Since  then,  we 
have  seen  the  fledgling  budget  process 
grow  slowly  and,  at  times,  even  agoniz- 
ingly. Last  fall,  for  example,  the  Budget 
Committees  wrestled  with  a  new  enforce- 
ment procedure  to  bring  about  recon- 
ciliation between  the  overall  budget 
totals  and  specific  spending  proposals.  It 
was  a  rocky  road  but  it  laid  the  foiinda- 
tion  for  the  enforcement  procedures  that 
will  be  essential  to  meeting  a  balanced 
budget. 

For  this  foresight  and  hard  work,  I 
commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  would  also  like  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  the  diligence  and  per- 
sistence of  the  former  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Muskie.  He  has  truly 
been  the  John  Marshall  of  the  budget 
process  and  took  a  paper  creature  and 
gave  it  substance  and  purpose.  We  wish 
him  success  in  his  new  undertaking  at 
the  State  Department,  and  appreciate 
what  he  did  before  leaving  the  Senate 
to  help  bring  a  businesslike  approach 
to  the  business  of  Government. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  commend  the  Budget  Committee  for 
incorporating  a  credit  budget  in  this 
budget.  For  the  first  time,  we  have  an 
idea  of  how  many  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees are  planned  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Although  it  is  widely  acknowledged  that 
spending  deficits  have  a  major  impact 
on  the  economy  and  private  credit  mar- 
kets, the  similar  effects  of  Federal  credit 
programs  are  not  &s  widely  perceived.  It 
is  time  we  began  to  get  a  handle  on  these 
programs  because  they  do  play  a  signif- 
icant role  in  deficit  spending.  The  in- 
clusion of  the  credit  budget  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  legislation  I  intro- 
duced along  these  lines  last  fall.  S.  2151. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  known  for  years 
that  we  needed  to  bring  this  budget  into 
balance.  In  July  1978  I  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btrd,  Jr.)  and  others  in  support  of  an 
amendment  that  mandated  a  fiscal  year 
1981  balanced  budget.  I  was  pleased  when 
that  amendment  was  signed  into  law  but 


it  is  even  more  important  that  we  give 
substance  to  that  requirement  with  this 
fiscal  year  1981  budget.  Last  week,  the 
distinguished  chairman.  Senator  Hol- 
LiNGs.  noted  that  cumulative  deficits  of 
the  1970's  totaled  $342  biUion.  That  was 
money  spent  that  we  did  not  have  and 
we  should  have  curbed  deficit  spending 
long  ago.  A  truly  balanced  budget,  the 
first  m  12  years,  would  be  a  landmark 
step  toward  curbing  Government  spend- 
ing growth  and  inflation. 

Several  aspects  of  this  budget  cause 
me  great  concern,  however.  The  level  of 
spending  at  which  we  are  balancing  the 
budget  is  quite  high.  We  are  allowing 
spending  and  taxes  to  grow  at  a  rapid 
clip  and,  as  such,  they  are  consuming 
an  ever-larger  share  of  our  economy.  The 
"historical"  level  of  Federal  spend- 
ing— throughout  the  1950's  and  1960's — 
was  in  the  range  of  18  to  19  per- 
cent of  gross  national  product — GNP. 
We  have  seen  spending  steadily  climb 
until  it  has  reached  nearly  22  percent 
of  GNP.  This  growing  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  the  private  economy 
is  a  trend  that  has  to  be  reversed  and 
we  should  begin  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Republicans 
have  worked  together  this  past  year  to 
bring  forth  a  unified  anti-inflation  pro- 
gram that  includes  not  only  a  balanced 
budget,  but  also  a  reduction  in  Federal 
spending  to  21  percent  of  gross  national 
product.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  Republican  anti-inflation 
program  be  printed  with  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement 

The  Senate  Republican  Conference,  hav- 
ing met  to  consider  the  Inflation  crisis,  has 
adopted  the  following  declaration: 

We  consider  Inflation  to  be  the  number 
one  domestic  crisis  we  face  today.  It  must 
be  stopped  and  then  reversed  Inflation  Is 
destroying  the  purchasing  power  and  stand- 
ard of  living  of  the  American  people  and  Is 
steadUy  eroding  the  economic  and  social 
foundations  of  our  Nation.  Inflation  Is  caus- 
ing taxes  to  rise  as  a  percentage  of  Income 
for  most  American  families;  it  is  driving  up 
the  cost  of  government;  It  Is  weakening  our 
competitive  position  In  the  world;  It  Is  en- 
couraging spending  instead  of  saving;  and 
It  Is  robbing  us  of  our  ability  to  plan  for 
the  future,  thereby  stifling  capital  Invest- 
ment and  the  modernlssatlon  of  the  U.S.  In- 
dustrial machine  Also,  the  International 
position  of  the  dollar  as  the  linchpin  of  the 
international  monetary  system  requires  that 
we  get  Inflation  under  control.  We  must  re- 
assure the  world  and  the  overseas  holders  of 
the  more  than  $900  billion  \n  US  dollars  of 
our  resolve  to  stop  the  dollar  from  becoming 
a  depreciating  asset. 

The  Administration  does  not  now  have,  nor 
has  it  had.  a  viable  and  coherent  program 
for  fighting  Inflation  Administration  eco- 
nomic policies  have  been  Inconsistent,  un- 
predictable and  disjointed,  nnd  have  been 
Initiated  haphazardly  over  the  past  three 
years  The  present  18  percent  Inflation  rate 
compares  to  the  4.8  percent  annual  rate 
which  existed  at  the  end  of  President  Ford's 
Administration. 

The   Administration's   frequently   contra- 


dictory pronouncements  have  sent  mixed 
signals  which  malce  It  Impossible  for  Amer- 
icans to  know,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  environment  In  which  they  must  make 
their  basic  economic  decisions. 

Furthermore,  the  democratic-controlled 
Congress  has  shown  no  capability  to  control 
the  growth  of  federal  entitlement  programs 
In  order  to  restrain  government  spending. 

We  believe  the  following  principles  must 
be  Implemented  to  control  Inflation  and 
offer  Americans  a  positive  economic  pro- 
gram on  which  they  can  count  year  after 
year  and  will  promote  real  econornlc  growth 
and  Jobs  in  the  private  sector: 

1.  A  limitation  of  Federal  outlays  to  a 
percentage  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
(ONP)  must  be  adopted,  and  we  establish 
this  figure  at  21   percent  for  FY  1961. 

2.  The  Federal  budget  for  FY  1981  must 
be  balanced  without  tax  Increases  (and  as  a 
threshold,  rescissions  will  have  to  be  made  In 
spending  for  FY  1980 1  and  we  conunlt  our- 
selves to  a  balanced  budget  over  a  period 
of  years. 

3.  Federal  taxes  must  be  reduced  and  tax 
laws  changed  to  encourage  greater  Individual 
and  business  savings.  Investment,  output  and 
productivity  and  thus  more  Jobs  for  Ameri- 
cans. 

4.  America's  energy  dependence  on  foreign 
Imports  must  be  reduced  by  50  percent  over 
the  next  decade  through  conservation  und 
domestic  energy  production. 

5.  An  Immediate  program  of  regulatory 
reform  must  be  undertaken. 

6.  A  real  export  drive  must  be  Imple- 
mented. 

7.  The  formation  of  appropriate  labor- 
management  committees  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  worker  morale  and  of  youth  and 
structural  unemplojTnent  must  be  encour- 
aged to  Improve  the  participation  and  pro- 
ductivity of  the  US.  work  force. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  March 
25,  the  Senate  took  up  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 380  which  our  colleague.  Senator 
Roth,  had  introduced  earlier  that 
month.  The  Roth  resolution  was  quite 
simple.  It  stated  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee should  report  a  budget  that  lim- 
ited spending  to  21  percent  of  GNP.  As 
such,  it  required  additional  pending  cuts 
and  allowed  room  for  an  anti-inflation 
tax  cut — along  the  lines  of  the  seven- 
point  Republican  economic  program. 
Our  purpose  was  also  to  balance  the 
budget,  at  a  much  lower  level  of  spend- 
ing. Were  the  Roth  resolution  adhered 
to.  we  would  today  be  discussing  a  budg- 
et balanced  at  about  $597  billion  instead 
of  the  $612  9  billion  in  the  committee 
budget. 

Unfortunately  for  the  taxpayer,  the 
substance  of  the  Roth  resolution  was  lost 
when  substitute  language  was  inserted 
merely  directing  the  Budget  Committee 
to  report  a  balanced  budget.  As  impor- 
tant as  a  balanced  budget  is,  the  level  of 
spending  is  of  equal  importance  and  I 
am  sorry  that  this  budget  does  not  move 
us  substantially  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  my  other  major  con- 
cern lies  in  the  fact  that  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Federal  budget  imposes  a  massive 
tax  increase  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  this  year's  tax  increases  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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Percent 

change 

1981 

1981 

1980  1981 

(January 

(Marcfi 

(March 

Source 

1980 

budget) 

budget) 

budpet) 

Individual  income 

J241.5 

J271.4 

{283.3 

-1-17.3 

Cofpocate  income  . 

.      74.2 

71.6 

74.1 

-.13 

Social  insurance... 

.     163.5 

187.4 

188.9 

-1-15.5 

Excise  taxes    

25.2 

40  2 

52.4 

-(-107.9 

Estate  and  gift  

5.8 

5.9 

6.0 

-1-3.5 

Customs  duties  ... 

7.3 

8.4 

7.8 

-1-6.8 

Miscellaneous 

receipts. 

14.9 

12.1 

15.5 

-1-4.0 

Total. 


532.4 


600.0 


628.0        -1-17.% 


Source:  President's  liscsl   1981   federal  budget;  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  table 
shows  several  things.  First,  it  points  out 
that  the  tax  burden  on  individuals  will 
increase  by  over  17  percent  this  year, 
well  ahead  of  the  12  percent  rate  of  in- 
flation predicted  by  the  President  a  few 
months  ago.  Second,  and  perhaps  most 
alarming  of  all,  we  see  that  just  between 
the  President's  January  budget  and  his 
March  revised  budget,  the  total  tax  bur- 
den jumps  by  $28  billion.  Included  within 
that  figure,  of  course,  are  two  major 
tax  init  atives:  the  10  cents  a  gallon  oil 
import  fee — raising  revenues  by  $12.6 
billion — and  the  proposal  for  a  withhold- 
ing tax  on  savings  interest  and  corporate 
dividends — raising  revenues  by  $3.4  bil- 
lion. The  remaining  increase  stems  from 
inflation-generated  taxes.  Now  these 
taxes  may  be  important  and  necessary, 
but  they  should  be  offset  in  other  areas 
so  that  the  overall  burden  of  taxation 
does  not  rise.  And  yet  we  see  no  evidence 
that  the  President  is  moving  in  this  di- 
rection or  that  he  even  recognizes  the 
severity  of  the  growing  tax  burden. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  of  IIU- 
nois,  the  newspaper  in  our  State  capital 
at  Springfield— the  State  Journal-Regis- 
ter— has  editorialized  on  this  very  sub- 
ject of  using  tax  increases  to  balance  the 
budget.  Their  editorial,  from  April  1, 
1980,  is  right  on  target  and  an  excellent 
analysis  from  back  home  of  what  is 
clearly  a  dangerous  trend.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  editorial  be  print- 
ed with  my  statement  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

<See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  a  sense. 
It  is  ironic  that  we  scheduled  to  vote  on 
this  budget  today  for  last  week.  Mav  11 
was  "Tax  Freedom  Day."  The  Tax  Foun- 
dation has  devised  this  index  of  tax  bur- 
dens for  individuals  and  business  and  it 
was  on  May  8  in  1979  that  Americans 
began  working  for  themselves;  all  in- 
come earned  on  prior  days  that  vear  were 
served  up  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
foundation  has  pointed  out  that  this  year 
Tax  Freedom  Day  has  moved  back  3 
more  days,  to  May  11.  signaling  this  ris- 
ing burden  of  taxation. 

There  have  been  several  solutions  to 
this  ever-rising  tax  burden  offered  here 
in  the  past  week,  however.  Several  days 
ago  Senator  Armstrong  brought  up  an 
amendment  that  would  have  given  us 
a  $19  billion  tax  reduction  in  fiscal  1981 


and  would  have  cut  spending  back  to 
$597  billion. 

In  short,  we  would  have  had  a  bal- 
anced budget — but  at  a  lower  level  of 
spending.  This  cutback  was  only  a  cut 
in  the  proposed  increases,  however,  and 
would  have  still  allowed  a  $30  billion 
increase  in  flscal  year  1981  spending  over 
the  flscal  year  1980  level.  I  gave  this 
amendment  my  strong  support  not  only 
because  it  limited  spending  to  about  21 
percent  of  GNP,  but  also  because  it 
allowed  room  for  an  all-important  tax 
cut.  I  did  not  agree  completely  with  the 
assumed  cuts  made  by  Senator  Arm- 
strong, but  felt  we  could  forge  those 
cuts  when  we  accepted  the  necessary 
discipline. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  was  de- 
feated, however,  but  w'e  tried  again  with 
a  less  ambitious  approach — offered  by 
Senator  Hatch — that  would  have 
trimmed  less  spending  and  would  have 
allowed  for  a  smaller  productivity-im- 
proving tax  cut.  Yet  even  that  did  not 
clear  the  Senate.  I  am  disappointed  we 
have  not  been  able  to  make  these  reduc- 
tions and  I  urge  the  committee,  when  it 
comes  back  to  us  in  the  fall  with  the  sec- 
ond— and  binding — resolution,  to  look 
closely  at  rising  tax  burdens,  make  room 
from  a  significant  tax  cut  and  bring  us 
a  budget  balanced  at  a  lower  level  of 
spending. 

It  is  true  that  the  committee  has  held 
in  reserve  the  revenues  from  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  surcharge.  A  tax  cut  of  $iO  to 
$12  billion  would  be  helpful  to  the  econ- 
omy if  it  eliminated  the  inflation  penalty 
in  individual  tax  rates  and  allowed  for 
an  investment-oriented  business  tax  cut. 
But  already  I  have  heard  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  of  $611  billion  has  under- 
estimated billions  of  dollars  of  spending 
and  I  am  concerned  that  this  fragile  bal- 
ance will  ultimately  be  maintained  only 
by  using  some  of  that  oil  import  fee  for 
spending.  And  that  would  be,  in  my  view, 
a  big  mistake. 

I  caruiot  support  this  budget  that  ap- 
proves a  $90  billion  tax  increase  and  I 
will,  accordingly,  vote  against  it. 

EXHIBtT     I 

[From   the   State  Journal -Register,    Apr.    i, 

19801 

Democrats   Count  on   Tax   Increases 

The  argument  between  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans on  economic  policy  Is  coming  down 
to  this:  Should  the  federal  budget  be  bal- 
anced by  cutting  spending  or  raising  taxes? 

The  division  along  party  lines  became  clear 
In  the  Senate  recently  when  Republicans 
lined  up  solidly  behind  Sen  'William  Roth  of 
E)elaware  In  his  effort  to  expose  the  budget 
balancing  act  of  the  E>emocrats  as  a  "smoke- 
screen" for  a  massive  tax  Increase.  The  Re- 
publicans were  voted  down,  as  they  Inevi- 
tably are  on  party-line  votes  In  the  present 
Senate,  but  Roth  made  his  point. 

The  point  Is  that  the  cries  of  anguish  from 
Democratic  leaders  over  cutting  $10  billion 
to  $15  billion  In  spending  In  1981  are  divert- 
ing attention  from  what  Is  happening  on  the 
other  side  of  the  budget — the  revenue  side. 
Cuts  of  that  amount  are  no  big  deal,  says 
Roth.  Even  If  they  are  made,  the  Democrats 
will  be  relying  on  tax  Increases  of  nearly  $90 
billion  to  keep  the  budget  In  balance  In  1981. 

The  revenue  side  of  the  ledger  looks  like 
this: 

An  economy  supercharged  with  Inflation 
will  Increase  Income  tax  revenue  by  $35.7 
billion.  That  includes  the  effect  of  "bracket 


creep."  which  gives  the  government  a  bigger 
bite  out  of  Incomes  even  though  higher 
wages  and  salaries  leave  Americans  with  less 
buying  power  than  they  had  before. 

Social  security  taxes  will  rise  by  $25.2  bil- 
lion under  Increases  voted  by  Congress  in 
1978  and  taking  effect  next  Jan    1. 

The  new  windfall  profits  tax"  on  domes- 
tic oil  production  will  bring  In  $13  9  billion 

If  Congress  adopts  President  Carter's  pro- 
posal to  withhold  tax  from  interest  and 
dividend  payments,  this  will  produce  an  ex- 
tra $3  billion 

Finally,  the  $4  60  a  barrel  Import  fee  Mr 
Carter  Is  Imposing  on  foreign  oil — passed  on 
to  motorists  as  a  10-cent-a-gallon  "conser- 
vation tax  "  on  gasoline — will  produce  an  ad- 
ditional $10  billion  In  federal  revenue. 

That's  $87.8  billion  In  additional  revenue 
in  sight  for  1981 — an  Increase  of  more  than 
16  percent  over  what  the  feds  aire  collecting 
In  1980.  This  will  push  the  federal  tax  bur- 
den to  nearly  22  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  And  with  all  that,  spending 
programs  now  In  place  would  leave  a  deficit 
of  between  $10  billion  and  $15  billion  In 
the  1981  budget  unless  Congress  starts  cut- 
tin?  back,  which  Is  what  the  Democrats  are 
noisily  promising  to  do. 

Roth  and  his  Republican  colleagues  offered 
the  Senate  an  alternative — a  strategy  com- 
mitting the  federal  government  not  simply 
to  a  balanced  budget  but  a  budget  trim- 
med back  substantially  enough  to  hold  fed- 
eral spending  to  21  percent  of  the  ONP 
That  would  entail  budget  cuts  In  the  range 
of  $33  billion  and  would  permit  taxpayers  to 
keep  some  of  the  $87  8  billion  In  additional 
taxes  they  will  otherwise  surrender  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Democrats  closed  ranks,  how- 
ever, and  the  Roth  plan  was  defeated 

The  Republican  position  set  forth  In  the 
Senate  debate  Is  that  a  responsible  flscal 
policy  does  not  begin  and  end  with  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Government  borrowing  to  fi- 
nance budget  deficits  is  only  one  aspect  of 
our  economic  problem  Overall.  It  Is  the  ever- 
Increasing  federal  claim  on  our  national 
wealth,  both  through  borrowing  and  taxa- 
tion, that  Is  working  against  the  formation 
of  Investment  capital  and  leading  to  a  de- 
cline In  productivity. 

Yes.  Washington  should  balance  the  budg- 
et. But  what  the  Republicans  are  pointing 
out  Is  that  the  Democrats  are  proposing  to 
balance  It  with  a  thumb  on  the  scale — with 
tax  Increases,  not  meaningful  cuts  In  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  plan  to 
support  the  first  budget  resolution  which 
provides  a  balanced  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  During  the  past  week  we  have 
been  debating  parts  of  that  resolution  as 
to  how  it  should  be  balanced,  but  there 
is  a  large  consensus  here  in  Congress  that 
the  budget  we  pass  should  be  in  balance 

Balancing  the  budget  alone  will  not 
solve  our  economic  problems,  but  it  can 
play  a  role  in  reducing  infiationary  ex- 
pectations. To  really  deal  with  inflation 
and  unemployment,  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  high  price  of  energy  and 
the  high  cost  of  credit. 

The  budget  process  began  earlier  this 
year  when  the  President  submitted  a 
budget  which  had  a  deficit  of  about  $16 
billion.  This  not  only  failed  to  meet  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Debt  Limit  Act 
we  passed  last  year  requiring  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  to  be  in  balance,  but  it 
touched  off  concern  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets that  infiation  would  not  be  brought 
under  control.  The  high  interest  rate  pol- 
icy which  the  Federal  Reserve  followed  in 
an  attempt  to  control  these  Inflationary 
expectations  is  still  creating  havoc,  not 
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only  for  the  financial  markets,  but  for 
housing,  the  automotive  industry,  and 
the  entire  economy. 

Thus  I  joined  Senator  Muskie  in  offer- 
ing a  resolution  which  passed  the  Senate 
last  month  and  called  upon  the  Budget 
Committee  to  report  a  balanced  budget. 
In  the  meantime,  the  President  revised 
his  budget  to  bring  it  into  balance.  How- 
ever, even  the  President's  revised  budget, 
when  reestimated  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  was  $5  billion  in  deficit. 
Furthermore,  the  Presidents  proposal 
assumed  raising  $3 '2  billion  by  withhold- 
ing taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  which 
I  oppose.  Only  by  raising  the  oil  import 
fee.  which  I  also  oppose,  does  his  budget 
come  into  balance. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  re- 
sponded by  reducing  the  President's  rev- 
enue estimates  by  some  $3 '2  billion,  cut- 
ting national  defense  outlays  by  over  $5 
billion,  and  cutting  domestic  outlays  by 
$5 '2  billion  to  provide  a  $2  billion  sur- 
plus. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  re- 
sponded in  a  different  manner.  It  reduced 
revenue  estimates  by  $4 '2  million,  elimi- 
nating the  need  to  impose  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends  However,  in- 
stead of  reducing  both  defense  and  do- 
mestic outlays  to  balance  the  budget,  it 
actually  increased  the  defense  budget  by 
$2'o  billion  above  the  President's  pro- 
posal. That  repre-sented  a  9  8-percent  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  above  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  a  5.7-percent  increase  in 
budget  outlays  above  the  inflation  rate. 
To  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in  these 
circumstances,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee reduced  domestic  programs  by  $12 
billion  below  the  President's  recommen- 
dations. 

That  is  how  the  Senate  budget  was 
submitted  to  the  floor.  It  achieved  the 
balanced  budget  we  requested,  but  it  did 
so  at  a  severe  cost  to  domestic  programs 
proposed  by  the  President  in  his  budget. 
For  nearly  a  week  we  have  been  debating 
the  wisdom  of  the.se  cuts  in  domestic  pro- 
grams beyond  the  recommended  budget 
cuts  submitted  by  the  President  in  his  re- 
vised budget.  Because  reestimates  indi- 
cated that  his  revised  budget  was  not  b£il- 
anced.  and  because  it  assumed  enactment 
of  withholding  taxes  on  interest  and  div- 
idends, it  was  not  possible  to  restore  all 
the  cuts  made  in  his  budget  without 
either  reducing  defense  below  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  or  imbalancing 
the  budget. 

However,  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee went  beyond  the  President's  recom- 
mendations for  defense,  and  what  we 
have  been  do*ng  over  the  last  few  days  is 
just  what  a  family  does  when  it  makes 
up  its  budget.  'Vou  start  by  adding  up 
those  items  which  vou  think  you  need, 
and  then  discover  that  such  a  budget  is 
not  possible,  so  you  go  back  through  and 
cut  those  which  you  can  most  aflford  to 
do  without. 

Now  that  process  is  a  little  different 
when  100  people  are  involved  in  making 
those  decisions.  'We  all  have  different 
priorities,  and  so  you  have  a  process  of 
tugging  and  pulling,  trying  to  get  a  ma- 
jority of  your  colleagues  to  agree  to  the 
changes  you  would  make  in  the  budget 


Some  of  these  changes  may  be  accepted, 
others  rejected,  but  in  the  end.  you  have 
to  add  them  all  up  and  reconcile  your 
differences  if  you  want  to  come  out  with 
a  balanced  budget. 

Because  we  asked  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  recommend  a  balanced  budget, 
it  was  much  easier  to  stay  within  a  bal- 
ance when  the  final  product  came  out 
even  if  we  did  not  agree  with  the  priori- 
ties. Each  Senator  has  different  priori- 
ties. I  thought  that  defense  outlays 
should  have  been  set  at  a  level  closer  to 
that  recommended  by  the  President.  I 
did  not  feel  we  should  rely  on  revenues 
which  would  have  to  come  from  either 
the  oil  import  fee  or  from  withholding 
on  interest  and  dividends.  I  also  thought 
prudent  reductions  could  be  made  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  and  water  projects. 
I  cosponsored  the  reduction  in  foreign 
aid,  but  it  failed  by  only  a  few  votes.  I 
also  supported  an  amendment  to  im- 
prove collection  methods  on  delinquent 
debt  owed  to  the  Government. 

One  other  amendment  which  I  co- 
sponsored  would  have  applied  the  10-5-3 
depreciation  formula  to  the  auto  and 
steel  industries.  This  would  have  pro- 
vided more  rapid  capital  cost  recovery 
for  investment  in  these  key  industries 
which  are  vital  to  the  economic  health 
of  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  cost  of  this 
amendment  would  have  been  covered  by 
reducing  administrative  costs  of  Govern- 
ment. However,  the  amendment  we  of- 
fered was  not  accepted. 

There  were  other  proposals  which 
were  put  forward  that  I  voted  against. 
They  included  even  deeper  cuts  in  do- 
mestic budget  categories  which  would  re- 
sult in  reductions  in  such  programs  as 
social  security,  employment  programs, 
health,  transportation,  and  others  which 
affect  people  who  are  least  able  to  with- 
stand the  impact  of  both  inflation  and 
recession. 

In  the  end,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommendations  prevailed  over 
both  those  who  would  cut  domestic  pro- 
grams further  and  those  who  would  re- 
order the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
priorities  to  be  more  in  line  with  the 
budget  passed  by  the  House.  The  House 
Budget  Committee  recommendations  are 
substantially  different  in  priorities  and 
these  will  now  have  to  be  hammered  out 
in  the  conference  committee. 

I  plan  to  vote  for  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, not  because  it  best  represents  my 
priorities,  but  because  it  is  balanced  and 
that  is  what  we  asked  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  us.  I  am  confident 
that  the  conference  committee  will  also 
come  out  with  a  budget  that  is  balanced. 
However.  I  hope  it  will  also  take  greater 
interest  in  some  of  the  domestic  needs 
which  the  Senate  budget  neglects. 

Mr,  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  spent  considerable  time  on  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  This  has 
given  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  has  my  col- 
leagues, time  to  consider  this  matter  very 
carefully.  I  take  this  time  to  comment  on 
this  budget  resolution.  First,  I  am  dis- 
appointed with  this  last  minute  rush  we 
are  enduring  today.  My  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
remarked  in  the  wee  hours  of  Friday 
morning  on  this.  He  stated  that: 


The  report  came  out  on  the  9th  of  April, 
and  there  were  3  days  thereafter,  and  we 
could  have  started  consideration  of  this 
budget  on  the  14th  or  15th  of  April.  We  began 
instead  this  week.  3  weeks  later.  Now^  we  put 
ourselves  into  a  corner,  a.id  we  must  disci- 
pline ourselves,  and  It  has  been  stated  that 
time  has  run  out. 

I  think  that  Senator  Boschwitz  raised 
a  very  serious  point.  We  have  had  suffi- 
cient time  to  provide  for  full  considera- 
tion of  every  amendment,  yet  we  here 
tonight  attempting  to  resolve  this  budget 
resolution  under  severe  time  restraint.s. 
I  do  not  know  if  less  hurried  considera- 
tion would  have  changed  any  votes,  but 
it  is  certain  that  they  surely  would  have 
received  more  deliberate  thought.  Sec- 
tion 305ib)a-2i  tells  us  how  much  time 
we  have  on  the  concurrent  resolution  and 
subparagraph  i2»  specifically  allows  2 
hours  on  each  amendment.  Not  one  of 
the  amendments  we  have  considered  to- 
day have  been  given  that  time.  I  was 
present  in  the  Senate  about  1:45  a.m. 
Friday  morning,  when  the  Senators  who 
introduced  these  amendments  were  fran- 
tically working  to  reach  time  agreements 
to  limit  debate  on  their  amendments. 

Although  their  solicitude  is  appreci- 
ated. I  must  wonder  if  we  are  well  served 
by  limiting  debate  because  of  time  re- 
straints rather  than  on  the  merits  of  each 
amendment.  Certainly  many  of  my  col- 
leagues would  have  willingly  agreed  to 
15  minutes  per  side,  but  I  am  equally  sure 
that  there  were  others  who  felt  ill-served 
by  such  a  limitation.  I  decided  against 
introducing  an  amendment  because  of  the 
time  constraints,  as  I  am  sure  did  a  num- 
ber of  mv  colleagues.  I  must  concur  with 
Senator  Boschwitz  in  his  final  remarks 
on  the  subject  that,  "it  is  appropriate 
that  we  note  that  the  whole  process  has 
been  delayed,  and  consideration  of  im- 
portant amendments  has  been  squeezed 
down,  because  it  is  late  in  that  process." 

Another  related  matter  is  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  resolution.  'We 
are  bound  by  law  to  finish  this  entire 
matter  by  May  15 — including  the  con- 
ference report.  According  to  section  305 
iciili  "the  conference  report  on  any 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  shall 
be  in  order  in  the  Senate  at  any  time 
after  the  third  day  1  excluding  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  legal  holidays  1  fol- 
lowing the  day  on  which  such  a  confer- 
ence report  is  reported  and  is  available 
to  Members  of  the  Senate.  In  addition, 
debate  on  such  a  conference  report  is 
allowed  10  hours,  equally  divided,  under 
section  305icii2i   of  the  Budget  Act. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  aro  going  to 
have  to  waive  this  section  of  the  Budget 
Act  as  well  as  the  May  15  deadline 
Senator  Bellmon  pointed  out  Thursday 
that— 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  going  to  take 
a  minimum  of  3  days,  probably  longer,  to 
reac'h  agreement  with  the  House  when  we 
get  to  conference  We  had  some  difficulty  in 
the  past  trying  to  adjust  our  high  defense 
number  and  their  high  social  number.  I  do 
not  see  there  will  be  any  less  difficulty  this 
time.  So  I  say  that  we  need  to  start  the  con- 
ference Monday.  If  possible,  to  finish  In  time 
to  complete  action  on  Thursday. 

Well  it  is  Monday,  and  we  still  have 
not  gone  to  conference.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I  am 
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inclined  to  agree  with  Senator  Bell- 
mon's  statement,  and  I  might  add  that 
I  find  his  comments  even  more  apropos 
today.  When  are  we  going  to  complete 
action  on  the  budget  resolution?  How 
ran  it  occur  Thursday?  Even  if  we  man- 
aged to  bring  it  up  Friday,  we  have 
agreed  only  to  vote  in  emergency  situa- 
tions on  Fridays,  and  the  action  of  last 
week  seems  to  indicate  that  we  do  not 
consider  the  budget  an  emergency  or 
we  would  not  be  here  today.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  conference  might  be  com- 
pleted by  the  weekend,  if  we  are  lucky. 
If  so,  the  final  action  then  could  not 
occur  until  next  week,  allowing  3  days 
on  the  report  as  provided  under  the 
Budget  Act. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  chastise  the 
Senate  for  not  acting  sooner.  I  am  as 
guilty  as  anyone  here  I  suppose,  in  al- 
lowing this  debate  to  be  delayed  this 
long — at  least  I  made  no  effort  to  have  it 
considered  earlier.  Whatever  the  reason, 
we  are  now  in  a  situation  where  we  will 
surely  be  in  violation  of  the  Budget  Act. 
I  will  not  take  up  any  more  of  our 
limited  time.  However.  I  wish  to  see  the 
matter  resolved.  I  ask  the  leadership  and 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  when  will  we 
have  final  action  on  this  resolution  and 
in  what  manner  will  we  waive  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Budget  Act  we  are  com- 
ing up  against?  I  would  appreciate  an 
answer  to  this  question, 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  and  I.  with  Senators  Met- 
ZENBAUM.  TsoNCAs,  and  Williams  offered 
an  amendment — statement.  May  6: 
10036-10040— in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  budget  resolution  reported 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Our  amendment  was  for  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  because  while 
we  do  not  feel  it  will,  of  itself,  abate 
inflation  materially,  it  will  help  to  bring 
Americans  and  foreigners  to  a  greater 
measure  of  confidence  that  the  United 
States  proposes  to  put  its  financial  house 
in  order.  It  differed  from  the  Budget 
Committee  by  reallocating  $2,4  billion 
from  planned  outlays  recommended  by 
the  committee  for  defense  and  interest 
costs  to: 

First.  Transportation  assistance,  in- 
cluding aid  for  mass  transit — +$200 
million ; 

Second.  Education,  job  training  and 
social  services— particularly  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  and  youth 
jobs  and  training— +$700  million: 

Third.  Health  care.  +$100  million. 

Fourth.  Income  security,  including 
restoration  of  funds  for  food  stamps, 
social  security  and  housing  assistance, 
~$900  million: 

Fifth.  Fiscal  assistance  to  economi- 
cally distressed  local  governments. 
+  $500  million. 

We  felt  that  while  we  must  try  to 
bring  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
into  balance— and  at  the  outlay  level 
recommended  by  the  committee— we 
must  give  a  better  balance  among  our 
country's  military,  international,  human 
service  and  fiscal  assistance  require- 
ments.  The   Nelson /Javits   amendment 
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would  have  made  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  distribution  of  our  scarce 
Federal  revenues  among  the  main  budg- 
etar>-  categories  on  proper  priorities. 

We  and  our  cosponsors  believed  the 
Senate  could  and  should  have  provided 
an  important  measure  of  additional  help 
for  the  distressed  cities,  the  sick,  the  un- 
employed, the  illiterate,  the  hungry,  the 
old.  and  the  unsheltered,  particularly 
with  a  deepening  recession  coming  on,  by 
adopting  our  amendment.  But  the  Sen- 
ate did  not  choose  to  do  so,  even  though 
we  had  strong  administration  support. 

Accordingly,  I  had  considered  casting 
my  vote  against  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 86,  having  tried  and  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  it  more  just  to  our 
people.  On  further  consideration,  how- 
ever. I  have  decided  to  vote  aye  on  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution.  86  because, 
given  the  grave  economic  and  interna- 
tional peril  we  face  today,  I  believe  we 
must  get  this  first,  target  balanced  budg- 
et resolution — which  also  contains  ur- 
gently needed  provisions  affecting  fiscal 
year  1980  spending  for  such  things  as 
the  food  stamp  program — to  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives.  In- 
deed, the  first  budget  resolution  is  a  tar- 
get resolution  only,  the  first  step  in  a 
long  process  by  which  the  Congress  will 
adopt  spending  ceilings  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  this  October  1. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that 
in  the  end  the  conference  outcome  will 
be  very  close  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  me 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  in  favor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 86,  to  begin  the  process  from  the 
Senate  of  attaining  a  balanced  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  can- 
not support  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee s  recommended  budget  because  of  the 
tremendous  increase  in  defense  expendi- 
tures in  both  budgeted  authority  and 
outlays.  I  do  commend  the  committee 
and  its  hard  working  fioor  managers  for 
their  commitment  to  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  reducing  the  overall 
growth  of  the  size  of  Government.  The 
choices  are  difficult,  the  pressure  from 
various  interest  groups  intense  and  it  is 
no  fun  to  fashion  a  budget  that  gets  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  a  stubborn 
Congress.  However,  in  a  time  when  we 
are  asking  all  sectors  to  accept  less, 
and  share  the  burden  of  weaning  the 
Congress  from  deficit  spending,  I  cannot 
support  the  committee's  proposal  to 
grant  defense  a  9.8-percent  increase  in 
budgeted  authority  and  a  6-percent  in- 
crease in  outlays. 

Mr.  President.  I  supported  the  Arm- 
strong-Roth proposal  to  hold  spending 
at  $596  billion  for  the  1981  budget  be- 
cause of  its  directive  to  hold  spending 
to  21  percent  of  GNP  and  its  commit- 
ment to  a  major  tax  cut.  I  disagreed 
strongly  with  the  Armstrong-Roth  allo- 
cation of  spending  l)ecause  it.  too.  ex- 
empted defense  from  its  share  of  the 
burden. 

In  the  1981  budget,  interest  expense 
on  the  Federal  debt  will  total  $72  bil- 
lion— the  third  highest  function  in  the 
budget.  This  amount  is  greater  than  what 
we    allocate     to    veterans,    education, 


health,  and  energy.  These  interest  costs 
are  10  times  what  we  will  spend  on  en- 
ergy and  4  times  what  we  will  spend 
on  transportation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  Federal  borrowing  will  capture  23 
percent  of  all  available  credit  in  1981. 
This  fact  has  an  obvious  effect  upon 
interest  rates  and  has  effectively  shut 
down  the  housing  market  and  lumber 
industry  in  Oregon. 

For  decades  we  have  thrived  upon  defi- 
cit spending.  In  the  sixties,  we  tried  to 
have  guns  and  butter  without  accom- 
panying tax  increases.  Thus,  we  were 
forced  to  borrow  approximately  $160 
billion  to  finance  the  Vietnam  war  Since 
the  1974-75  recession,  we  have  gone  our 
merry  way  and  pumped  S200  biUion  of 
deficits  into  the  economy  when  we  have 
experienced  four  very  prosperous  years. 
Now  our  habits  are  coming  home  to 
haunt  us.  In  a  time  when  we  need  to 
drastically  incretise  our  capital  invest- 
ment in  synfuel.  alternative  energy  tech- 
nologies. ma.ss  transit,  and  conservation 
efforts  in  order  to  strengthen  our  stra- 
tegic position  in  the  world,  we  are  spend- 
ing S72  billion  to  finance  our  debt 

This  committee  assumes  that  defense 
outlays  are  the  answer  to  greater  nation- 
al security.  In  budgeted  authority,  this 
budget  provides  for  an  increase  from 
$127  bilhon  in  1979  to  $293  billion  by 
1985,  and  a  growth  in  outlays  from  $117 
billion  to  $267.7  billion  bv  1985.  This  pro- 
vides for  over  a  100-percent  increase  in 
both  outlays  and  authority.  Last  fall,  the 
Senate  voted  for  a  5-percent  real  increase 
in  spending  for  defense  that  would  trans- 
late into  ,^1  trillion  over  5  years.  Yet  this 
budget  calls  for  a  9.8-percent  real  in- 
crease in  budi?et  defense  authority.  By 
the  committee's  own  report,  this  budget 
calls  for  the  largest  increase  for  defense 
since  World  War  n  and  more  than 
doubles  the  commitment  to  our  NATO 
allies. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  compare  these  de- 
fense outlays  to  amounts  that  we  have 
budgeted  for  energy,  for  transportation, 
for  our  troubled  farmers  and  our  Na- 
tion's unmet  needs  of  housing.  Over  the 
5-year  period,  these  functions  remain  the 
same  or  even  decrease.  It  is  obviously 
the  assumption  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  that  these  areas  do  not  make 
up  much  of  this  country's  national  se- 
curity. Instead,  we  are  faced  with  a  1980 
version  of  the  1960's  famous  war  on 
poverty  which  assumed  that  sp?nding 
billions  of  Federal  dollars  would  have 
solved  the  problems  of  poverty,  educa- 
tion, health,  and  crime.  Are  we  to  fall 
into  the  same  trap  of  writing  blank 
checks  to  achieve  some  illusive  goal  of 
national  security? 

I  do  not  believe  it  insignificant  that 
our  major  competitors  in  the  industri- 
alized world  are  saving  more,  investing 
more  in  plants  and  equipment,  have  low- 
er infiation  rates,  higher  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity growth,  and  greater  real 
growth  in  their  economv.  It  is  curious 
that  these  countries  spend  less  on  defense 
than  the  United  States.  The  World 
Watch  Institute  has  pointed  out  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  Govem- 
m^nt  research  and  development  expend- 
itures already  go  into  new  weapons 
systems.  The  Government's  portion  of 
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mal  compared  to  the  healthy  impact  on 
the  economy  of  low  interest  rates. 


The  Chair  is  unable  to  hear  what  is 
being  said  in  the  Chamber. 


1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
OctolDer  1.  1980.  October  1.  1981.  and  October 
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R.  b  D.  dominates  private  efforts.  This 
concentration  on  defense  may  help  to  ex- 
plain sagging  productivity  which  is  a  key 
element  in  our  inflation  rate. 

We  must  remember  that  billions  for 
more  weapons  systems  adds  nothing  to 
our  Nations  capacity  to  produce  while 
investment  in  the  private  sector  aug- 
ments production  and  real  growth  in  our 
GNP.  On  November  30.  1967,  a  brilliant 
economist  named  Arthur  F.  Burns 
eloquently  made  the  same  observations 
on  defense  spending  that  I  am  trying  to 
make  today. 

The  real  cost  of  defense  spending  in- 
cludes not  only  the  amount  spent,  but 
also  the  amount  of  growth  in  our  econ- 
omy that  is  foregone  that  can  be 
achieved  by  investing  in  human  or  busi- 
ness capital. 

On  Monday,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  eloquently  detailed  the 
waste  and  inefficiency  that  occurs  in  the 
defense  budget.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
take  a  great  deal  of  delight  in  discover- 
ing waste  and  abuse  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars in  food  stamps,  welfare,  unemploy- 
ment. Government  contracts,  and  so 
forth.  However,  we  rarely  scrutinize  the 
defense  budget  with  the  same  intensity. 
The  Scripture  teaches  us  to  beware  of 
attempts  to  point  out  the  specks  in  our 
neighbor's  eyes  when  we  ignore  the 
planks  in  our  own.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal recently  reported  that  the  Pentagon's 
48  major  weapons  systems  rose  $28.76 
billion  in  the  last  quarter  of  1979  to  a 
total  of  $256.11  billion.  This  budget  ig- 
nores the  realities  of  those  consistent 
overruns  and  exempts  defense  from  any 
cuts  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Since  January  the  economy  has  suf- 
fered a  series  of  shocks — a  prime  inter- 
est rate  of  20  percent,  an  inflation  rate 
of  18  percent,  the  spectacular  collapse 
of  the  bond  and  silver  market,  a  virtual 
shutdown  of  the  housing  market  and  a 
return  to  depression-like  unemployment 
rates  in  the  auto  industry.  All  eyes  have 
focused  on  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
Congress  seems  bent  on  enacting  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  question  remains 
whether  a  balanced  budget  for  a  fiscal 
year  that  begins  October  1  will  effective- 
ly do  anything  to  stop  inflation  and  cure 
the  long-term  problems  facing  the  econ- 
omy. By  creating  such  expectations  do 
we  face  a  danger  of  losing  all  confidence 
of  our  people  and  thereby  raise  the  spec- 
ter of  more  Government  control  of  the 
entire  economy? 

We  did  not  get  to  where  we  are  today 
overnight.  The  philosophy  of  protect- 
ing all  sectors  of  the  economy  from  the 
vagaries  of  the  market  began  with  the 
New  Deal.  In  order  to  return  to  a  more 
balanced  approach  we  need  to  focus  our 
attention  on  a  new  conservation  ethic, 
on  alternative  energy  sources,  on  regula- 
tory reform  that  will  free  up  our  small 
businesses,  a  new  emphasis  upon  inter- 
national trade,  and  a  change  in  policy 
from  aiding  declining  industries  to  a  new 
program  of  aiding  growing  small  busi- 
nesses. According  to  a  recent  MIT  study, 
those  companies  with  fewer  than  20  em- 
ployees provide  two-thirds  of  private  sec- 
tor growth.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not  send  a  wrung  signal  to 


the  American  people  that  our  troubles 
are  over  now  that  a  balanced  budget  res- 
olution has  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to 
vote  against  the  first  budget  resolution. 
This  budget  is  a  recipe  for  recession. 
The  working  people  of  this  country  are 
facing  roaring  inflation  and  soaring  un- 
employment, but  the  Senate's  only  re- 
sponse is  a  business-as-usual  budget  of 
more  spending  and  higher  taxes. 

Supporters  claim  this  is  a  historic 
budget.  I  would  suggest  it  is  more  hyster- 
ical than  historical— a  frantic  attempt  to 
produce  a  political  budget,  rather  than 
doing  something  about  recession,  infla- 
tion, and  economic  growth. 

The  only  thing  historic  about  it  is  its 
historic  high  taxes. 

The  budget  we  are  voting  on  today 
contains  one  of  the  highest  spending 
levels  in  history  and  the  highest  tax 
level  in  history. 

What  working  people  will  get  from  this 
budget  is  more  inflation,  higher  taxes, 
bigger  spending,  and  deeper  recession. 

We  had  a  number  of  opportunities  to 
vote  for  economic  growth  through  spend- 
ing restraint  and  lower  taxes.  But,  in- 
stead of  voting  for  economic  recovery, 
the  Senate  has  voted  for  recession. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  journey  to  a  balanced  budget  has 
been  long  and  difficult:  but,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  new  budget 
process,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Budget  Committees  have  reported  a  res- 
olution caUing  for  a  balanced  budget. 
Barring  a  severe  downturn  in  the 
economy  or  other  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies, which  would  render  a  balanced 
budget  impossible,  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  would  be  the  first  budget  to  be 
balanced  in  13  years 

The  first  major  step  in  the  journey 
began  with  the  passage  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  The  process  established 
by  that  act  has  imposed  fiscal  discipline 
and  a  mechanism  for  setting  priorities. 
Through  this  process  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  developed  a  budget  which 
is  tight,  even  austere. 

The  balanced  Federal  budget  was 
dealt  an  early  blow  by  the  1974-75  Ford 
recession.  Increased  social  spending  and 
decreased  revenues,  resulting  from  the 
most  serious  economic  slowdown  since 
the  Depression,  drove  the  deficit  to  a 
staggering  $66.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1976. 

During  the  long  march  back  from 
enormous  recession -induced  deficits,  the 
road  was  strewn  with  "quick-fix."  easy- 
vote  solutions  to  our  fiscal  problems. 
Some  advocated  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  a  balanced  budget.  Others 
promoted  formulas  to  tie  spending  to 
some  measure  such  as  the  GNP. 

But.  in  the  main,  the  Senate  resisted 
these  easy  fixes,  recognizing  that  the  way 
to  balance  the  budget — was  to  balance 
the  budget. 


The  current  balanced  budget  was  man- 
dated in  1978  by  adoption  of  an  amend- 
ment to  an  International  Monetary  Fund 
bill,  which  required  that  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  be  in  balance. 

During  consideration  of  the  public  debt 
bill  in  March  1979,  Congress  instructed 
the  Budget  Committees  to  report  budgets 
which  were  balanced  by  1981  or  1982. 

During  consideration  of  both  the  first 
and  second  concurrent  resolutions  on  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget,  the  Congress 
chose  paths  which  would  lead  to  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  March  of  1980,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
substitute  for  a  Roth  resolution,  Senate 
Resolution  380,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee should  report  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981  which  is  balanced  and  which 
"dedicates  any  surplus  to  a  tax  cut.  The 
resolution  also  instructed  the  committee 
to  develop  an  amendment  which  would 
reduce  Federal  spending  to  21  percent 
of  the  GNP.  the  original  thrust  of  the 
Roth  amendment. 

Many  observers  are  claiming  that  the 
achievement  of  a  balanced  budget  is 
impossible  in  light  of  current  economic 
conditions.  Unless  the  evidence  becomes 
conclusive,  we  would  be  ill-advised  to 
veer  from  our  current  balanced  budget 
course.  We  chose  that  course  in  March 
for  a  good  reason — we  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  sense  of  stability  and  certainty  for 
financial  markets  which  were  on  the 
verge  of  collapse. 

Since  the  joint  House-Senate  leader- 
ship announced  a  balanced  budget  plan 
in  March,  interest  rates  on  3-month 
Treasury  bills  have  fallen  from  more 
than  16  percent  to  about  9.5  percent. 
Certificates  of  deposit  at  banks  have  fall- 
en from  about  18  percent  to  about  94 
percent.  The  bond  market  has  revived, 
as  prices  have  soared  and  rates  have 
dropped. 

But  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
The  prime  rate  charged  by  banks  has  not 
fallen  to  the  extent  which  one  might 
expect,  given  the  dramatic  fall  in  the 
cost  of  money  to  the  banks.  On  May  1.  I 
addressed  this  issue  at  some  length  on 
the  Senate  floor.  Since  then  most  banks 
have  dropped  their  prime  rate  by  I'/z 
percentage  points.  But  imtil  the  prime 
comes  down  substantially  from  its  cur- 
rent level  of  17  to  17 '2  percent,  there  will 
be  little  relief  for  the  hard-pressed 
farmer,  homebuilder,  and  small  busi- 
nessman. 

The  balanced  budget  not  only  fosters 
a  psychological  atmosphere  in  which 
interest  rates  will  continue  to  fall,  it  will 
keep  the  pressure  off  interest  rates  in 
fiscal  year  1981  by  keeping  the  Govern- 
ment from  competing  with  the  private 
sector  for  borrow'ed  money. 

I  am  concerned  about  this  recession.  I 
think  the  Federal  Reserve  slammed  the 
brakes  on  too  hard  in  October  of  last 
year,  and  I  warned  about  the  possible 
consequences  at  that  time.  But  now  that 
interest  rates  are  tumbling  from  their 
alltime  high,  we  must  not  rock  the  boat. 
Realistically,  the  level  of  stimulus 
which  the  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide from  spending  or  tax-cuts  is  mini- 
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m£il  compared  to  the  healthy  impact  on 
the  economy  of  low  interest  rates. 

Therefore,  I  opposed  any  amendments 
to  this  budget  resolution  which  directly 
or  indirectly  would  have  taken  us  off 
the  balanced  budget  course. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  my  good 
friends,  the  acting  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee — soon  to  be  the  chair- 
man— Mr.  HoLLiNGS,  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  Mr.  Bellmon,  for  their 
determination  to  stay  on  the  balanced 
budget  course. 

I  know  they  will  work  long  and  hard 
to  hammer  out  a  conference  report  on 
the  budget  as  quickly  as  possible. 

ORDER     FOR     CONSIOrHATION     OF     S.      598,     80IT 
DRINK    INTERBRAND   COMPETmON    ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  pending  measure, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration, 
v.ithout  any  further  action,  of  Calendar 
No.  687.  S.  598.  the  bottlers'  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  salute 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
•  Mr.  HOLLINGS  I.  and  the  able  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  iMr.  Bellmon  >. 
who  has  been  so  helpful  all  the  way 
through,  for  a  tremendous  job  on  this 
budget. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  just  said, 
this  is  the  first  balanced  budget  we  have 
had  for  a  long  time. 

I  know  there  are  some  in  this  Chamber 
who  will  vote  against  this  balanced 
budget.  It  was  just  referred  to  as  a  pohti- 
cal  budget.  As  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  think  this  is  the  least  po- 
litical budget  we  have  had  in  this  body 
for  a  long,  long  time. 

I  point  out  that  because  of  the  work 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  ma- 
jority of  this  body,  we  have  cut  a  budget 
here  today  that  represents  a  percentage 
growth  over  last  year  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  of  a  total  of  between  8  and  9  per- 
cent. I  suggest  that  there  are  few  agen- 
cies of  Government,  at  any  level,  that 
will  be  able  to  hold  their  spending  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  to  between  8  and  9 
percent. 

In  mentioning  that  figure,  I  also  point 
out  that  in  the  budget  we  have  raised 
defense  expenditures  by  about  17  percent 
and  at  the  same  time  we  have  raised  all 
of  the  other  programs  of  Government  bv 
only  about  5.7  percent. 

As  a  man  who  worked  with  budgets 
for  a  long,  long  time,  I  say  that  this  is 
not  a  perfect  budget,  but  I  know  that  the 
Budget  Committee  has  worked  extremely 
hard.  We  have  had  long  and  proper  de- 
bates on  this  budget  in  this  body. 

I  am  proud  to  vote  for  this  budget  a 
balanced  budget,  although  I  suspect  that 
there  will  be  detractors  from  the  good 
work  that  I  think  this  body  has  done 

I  thank  mv  friend  from  South  Caro- 
nna. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 


The  Chair  is  imable  to  hear  what  is 
being  said  in  the  Chamber. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  vitiate  the  order 
for  the  Helms  amendment  and  also  that 
it  be  in  order  to  consider  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  resolution  to  make 
nonsubstantive  changes  which  are  ne- 
cessitated by  the  adoption  of  several 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     1091 

(Purpose:    To    make    technical    and    non- 
.substantlve  changes  i 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
u]!  the  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr 
HOLLINGS)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1091. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  out  all  from  page  2.  line  1,  through 
the  end  of  the  resolution,  and  Insert  the 
following: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  ^re  ap- 
propriate for  the  nscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980,  October  1,  1981.  and  Octooer 
1.   1982: 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal 
revenues  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $613,200,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $697,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1933;  $7B0.600,000.000; 
and    the    amount    by    which    the    aggregate 
levels   of   Federal    revenues   should   be    in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  — $3,400,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  — $9,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  — $33,500,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $688,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $759,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $831,400,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $613,100,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $687,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983;  $753,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  In 
the  budget  which  Is  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :    •  $100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  4  $10,000,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:   ^$27,200,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $927,700,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $9^3,800.000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $968,500,000,000: 
and   the   amount   by   which    the   temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  Is  as  follows 

Fiscal  year  1981  :  $32,600  000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $26,000  000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $14,800,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)    of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 


1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1980.  October  1.  1981.  and  October 
1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  re- 
spectively as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $173,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $204.&(X).000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $183,100,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New   budget  authority.  $233,900,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $208,600,000,000, 
|2)  International  Affairs  (150)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,300,000,000 

(B)  Outlays   $9,500,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,600,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000 

(3)  General    Science.    Space,    and   Tech- 
nology  (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outla>-s.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New^  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources   and   Environment 
(300) : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,700,000,000 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays   $2,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $5,200  000,000, 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) : 
Fiscal  year  1981  ■ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000, 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,200,000,000 
(8i  Transportation  (400)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,750,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,750,000,000. 

iB)  Outlays.  $19,250,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983 

I  A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,650,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $19,950,000,000. 
(9  Community     and     Regional     Develop- 
ment (450) : 

Fiscal  year  1981 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 
Mscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(10)     Education.    Training,    Employment. 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

I A I  New  budget  authority.  $30,000,000,000. 
(B)  Outlays.  $28,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,200,000,000. 
(U)  Health  (550)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $82,000,000,000; 
(Bl  Outlays.  $70,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $92,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $78,400,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $245,200,000.- 
OOO: 

(B)  Outlays.  $218,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 ; 

(A)  New  budget  authority;    $277,100,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $246,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New     budget     authority.     $304,300.- 
000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $271,800,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,650.000,0(X) 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,150,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budfjet  authority.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000 

(15)  General  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)    New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(880): 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  bude-et  authority,  $7,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budeet  authority,  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budtret  authority,  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Out'ays.  $7,400,000,000 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $72,200,000,000; 


(B)   Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $74,000,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,700,000,000. 

(18)     Undistributed    Oflseitlng    Receipts 
(950) : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$24,700,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$24,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$27,500,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,    —$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$29,800,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$29,800,000,000. 

BEVISIONS  TO  THE  SECOND  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOB  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974: 

(a)  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues Is  $528,900,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  revenues 
should  be  decreased  or  increased  is  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  $653,700,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $566,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $37,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  Is  $895,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  Is 
$16,100,000,000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  Is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $143,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs   (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300) : 

(A)  New  budpet  authority.  $12,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000, 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budeet  aut>>ority,  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Ccwnmerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5  500  000  000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400)  : 

(A^  New  budget  a'ttho'lty  $19,700,000,000; 
(B)   Outlays    .«19..';00.000  (ioo 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
men*:  (*.'<0^  : 

(A)  New  huHeet  anthoritv.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  «9.i 00.000.000. 

(10  Fductlon  Training,  Employment  and 
SoclBl  Sfrvices  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $56,500,000,000 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $223,000,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $190,000,000,000. 


(13) 

(A) 

{B) 

(14) 

(A) 

(B) 

(15) 

(A) 

(B) 

(16) 

(850)  : 
(A) 
(B) 
(17) 
(A) 
(B) 
(18) 

(950)  : 
(A) 

000; 
(B) 


Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  ; 
New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000; 

Outlays.    $20,500,000,000. 

Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 

Outlays,    $4,400,000,000. 

General  Government   (800)  : 
New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

Outlays,   $4,400,000,000. 
General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 

New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 
Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 
Interest  (900)  : 

New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 
Outlays.  $65,500,000,000. 

Undistributed     Offsetting    Receipts 

New  budget  authority.  — $22,300,000,- 

Outlays.  — $22,300,000,000. 

RECONCILIATION 

Pursuant  to  subsections  310(c).  (e).  and 
(f).  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
reconcilation  measures  shall  be  reported  and 
considered  as  follows; 

Sec  3.  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
shall  reduce  spending  in  enacted  laws  by 
S4. 800, 000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $2,- 
600,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  are  Instructed  to  report  no  later  than  ten 
days  after  Congress  completes  action  on  this 
resolution  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  budget  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  en- 
acted laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  Initial'.y  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  and  new  spend- 
ing authority  which  Is  to  become  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported 
or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  reduction  required 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $400,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to 
report  promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years  and  new  spend- 
ing authority  which  is  to  tsecome  effective 
during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported 
or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suf- 
ficient to  accomplish  the  reductions  required 
bv  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlcs  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlts  and  Transportation 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions by  $300,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  the  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authority 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  spendlne  authority  which  is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained 
In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion required  by  this  section. 

Sec  7.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or 
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enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500.- 
000.000  In  budget  authority  and  $600,000,000 
in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  8.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981  or  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  or  authorizations  therefor  and  new 
spending  authority  which  Is  to  become  ef- 
fective during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  9  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $2,- 
000,000,000  in  budget  authority  and  $2- 
000,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to 
report  promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  budeet  authority  initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  or  authorizations 
therefor,  and  new  spending  authority  which 
is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  lurlsdictlons  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reductions  required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committees  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and 
resolutions  bv  $200,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  in- 
structed to  report  promptly  tlielr  recommen- 
dations for  changes  In  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1981  or  budget  authority  ini- 
tially provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  or  au- 
thorizations therefor,  and  new  spending 
authority  which  is  to  become  effective  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981  contained  in  reported 
or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  reductions  required 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  n.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills  "and 
resolutions  by  $2,700,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,100,000,000  In  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981,  budget  authoritv 
initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  vears  and 
new  spending  authority  which  is  "to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  1981  contained  In  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

•ir^^u  i^  7^^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^  Committee  on 
n^\i,^,"^i"^f  """*  ^^^  "°"«e  Committee 
on  Small  Business  shall  reduce  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  llws, 
D  Is.  and  resolutions  by  $900,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $700,000,000  in  outlays 
r^o,^'"^  instructed  to  report  promptly  their 
Iuth^H.?^*"«''"  '°'  changes  in  new  budge 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  or  budget  au- 


thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  or  authorizations  therefor,  and  new 
spending  authority  which  is  to  become  effec- 
tive during  fiscal  1981  contained  in  reported 
or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  those  committees  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  reductions  required 
by  this  section. 

Sec  13.  The  Committees  specified  in  sec- 
tions 4  to  12  herein  shall  report  the  recom- 
mendations required  by  this  resolution  no 
later  than  June  20,  1980,  or  ten  days  after 
Congress  completes  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion, whichever  later  occurs. 

Sec.  14.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  direct  agencies  not  to 
increase  the  rate  of  obligation  of  fiscal  year 
1980  budget  authority  in  advance  of  antici- 
pated rescission  actions. 

It  is  the  further  sense  of  Congress  that  due 
to  the  extreme  rates  of  inflation  in  the  U.S. 
economy,  the  possible  inflationary  effects  of 
Federal  regulations  and  legislation  shall  be 
carefully  monitored  as  part  of  this  program 
of  fiscal  restraint.  Inflationary  effects  should 
therefore  be  a  prime  consideration  In  devel- 
oping both  regulations  and  legislation,  in 
order  to  coordinate  the  aggregate  economic 
impact  of  regulations  with  Federal  fiscal  pol- 
icy. It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Pres- 
ident should  Implement  a  "zero  net  inflation 
impact"  policy  for  the  Federal  regulations 
promulgated  in  the  remainder  of  FY1980  and 
FY1981.  This  policy  will  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  Iceep  an  accounting  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981  of  all  new  regulations  which 
h£\ve  a  significant,  measurable  cost  to  the 
economy  The  aggregate  net  increase  in  costs 
or  price  effects  of  new  regulations  would 
have  to  be  offset  by  modifications  to  existing 
regulations  which  reduce  the  costs  or  price 
effects  by  at  least  that  amount  In  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981,  as  well  as  subsequent  fiscal 
years  The  cost-saving  modifications  need  not 
affect  the  same  area  of  economic  activity  as 
the  cost-inducing  regulations.  The  President 
should  institute  an  exemption  procedure  to 
assure  the  promulgation  of  regulations  nec- 
essary to  avert  any  imminent  threat  to 
health  and  safety. 

It  is  also  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
should  issue  a  periodic  "Inflation  scorekeep- 
ing  '  report  which  shall  contain  an  estimate 
of  the  positive  or  negative  inflationary  ef- 
fects, wherever  measurable,  of  legislation  en- 
acted to  date  In  the  current  session  of  Con- 
gress. The  report  shall  also  indicate  for  each 
bill,  promptly  after  It  Is  reported  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress,  whether: 

1  It  Is  Judged  to  have  no  significant  posi- 
tive or  negative  impact  on  inflation; 

2  It  is  Judged  to  have  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive inflationary  Impact  on  the  amount  spec- 
ified In  terms  of  both  dollar  amounts  and 
change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 

3.  It  is  Judged  likely  to  have  a  significant 
positive  or  negative  impact  on  infiation,  but 
the  amount  cannot  be  determined  Immedi- 
ately. 

CBEDrr    BUDGET 

Sec  15.  There  Is  established  a  Congres- 
sional Federal  Credit  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

(a)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1981  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $63,900.- 
000.000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $77,000,000,000. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through  the 
appropriations  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1981  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $25,800,000,000;  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  $38,100,- 
000,000;  and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  $77,- 
000,000,000. 


LECISLATTOK   DEALING    WITH    CREDIT   TO   BE   SUB- 
JECT TO  APPEOPRIATION   UMITATIONS 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the 
House  or  Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  amendment  authorizing  new  direct 
loans  or  new  loan  guarantees  unless  that 
bill,  resolution,  or  amendment  also  provides 
that  the  authority  to  make  or  guarantee 
such  loans  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  ex- 
tent or  in  such  amounu  as  are  contained  In 
appropriation  AcU. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  agricul- 
tural price  support  and  related  programs  of 
the  type  in  operation  on  January  l,  1980 
which  are  funded  through  the  Community 
Credit  Corporation. 

Sec  17.  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  which 
would  reduce  federal  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
I98I  by  more  than  $100,000,000  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  after  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  second  conctirrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  such  action  to  be  completed  not 
later  than  August  28,  1980,  and  on  any  re- 
quired recoocillation  legislation. 

lb)  After  federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1981  have  been  reduced  by  enacted  bills  and 
resolutions  totaling  $100,000,000.  no  other 
bill  or  resolution  which  would  reduce  reve- 
nues in  such  fiscal  year  shall  be  enrolled  untu 
after  Congress  has  completed  action  on  the 
Second  Cancurrenl  resolution  on  the  budget, 
such  action  to  be  completed  not  later  than 
August  28,  1980,  and  on  any  required  recon- 
ciliation legislation. 

MISCELLANEOUS    PSOVISION 

Sec.  18  No  bin  or  resolution  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  or  pro- 
viding new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  fiscal  year  in 
excess  of  the  allocation  made  to  or  reported 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  Ckjngress  has  completed  action 
on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  that  fiscal  year  as  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budg- 
et Act,  such  action  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  August  28,  1980,  and  on  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation. 

Sec  18A.  Section  904(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  sections  16,  17,  and  18  of  this 
Resolution. 

HUMPHRET -HAWKINS  COALS 

Sec  19.  Pursuant  to  subsection  301(e)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
target  date  for  the  achievement  of  the  em- 
ployment goal  provided  for  in  section  4(b) 
(1)  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  the  Full  Employment  and 
Balanced  Growth  Act  Is  1985. 

Sec  20.  Notwithstanding  section  17  of  this 
resolution,  a  resolution  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax 
of  1980  (26  use  1)  which  has  the  effect  of 
reducing  revenues  shall  be  enrolled 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr  President,  before 
we  move  the  adoption  of  the  budget 
resolution  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  let  me  just  say  one  thing. 

It  is  not  a  political  budget  as  one  of 
my  colleagues  characterized  it. 

Senator  Muskie  and  this  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  staffs  on  both  sides,  and 
particularly  my  colleague.  Henry  Bell- 
MON,  and  the  members  of  the  Budget 
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Committee  have  been  working  around 


Armstrone 


NAYS— 28 
Hatch 


Percy 


(B)   Outlays.  $208,600,000,000. 
(2)   International  Affairs  (150) 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 


(B)    Outlays,  —$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)   New  budget  authority.  -$22,300,000, 
000; 
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Committee  have  been  working  around 
the  clock  on  this  resolution.  The  Sena- 
tors themselves  have  disciplined  them- 
selves for  the  first  time  in  the  past  10 
years  because  this  will  be  the  first  bal- 
anced budget  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
voted  upon. 

It  cuts  general  Government  16  per- 
cent. It  cuts  down  the  size  of  the  Gov- 
ernment relative  to  the  gross  national 
product  from  22.3  percent  to  21.8  per- 
cent. It  mandates  a  very,  very  tough 
$9.6  billion  in  reconciliation  and  it  sets 
aside  approximately  $10  billion  for  a  tax 
cut.  ^  ..     ,- 

I  think   the   Senate  has  done  itseli 

proud.  ,.   J     i 

I  move   the  adoption  of  the  budget 

resolution    and    ask   for   the   yeas    and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 
Mr.   H0LLIN08.    I   understand    that 
the  vote  is  automatic.  The  order  has 

already  been  entered 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  under  the 
previous  order  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307. 

Under  the  previous  order,  all  after 
the  resolving  clause  is  stricken  and  the 
text  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
86.  as  amended,  is  inserted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307  as  thus  amended. 

On  this  question,  under  the  previous 

order,    the    yeas    and    nays    have    been 

ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

I  Mr.  EXON  assumed  the  chair.* 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  iMr. 
Gravel  I,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  KENNEDY!  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  I  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Matsunaga)  .  Is  there  any  Senator  who 
has  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  68, 
nays  28,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  134  Leg.] 
TEAS— «8 


Armstrong 
Boschwltz 
Byrd, 

HBrr>-  F., 
Cochran 
Danforth 
DeCX)nclnl 
Durenberger 
C3«rn 
Goldwater 


Cranston 


Baker 

Glenn                  Packwood 

Baucus 

Hart                       PeU 

Beyh 

Heflln                   Pressler 

Bellmon 

Heinz                   Pryor 

Bentaen 

HOUlngs                Randolph 

Btden 

Huddleston          Blblcoff 

Boren 

Inouye                  Rlegle 

Bradley 

Jackson                3o.'-banea 

Bumpers 

Javits                  Sasser 

Burdlck 

Johnston             Schmltt 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Kassebaum          Stafford 

Cannon 

Leahy                   Stennls 

Chafee 

Long                     Stevens 

Chile* 

Mascnuson 

Stewart 

Church 

Mathlas 

Bcone 

Cohen 

Matsunaga 

ralmadge 

Culver 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Dole 

Melcher 

rower 

Domenlcl 

Metzenbaum 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

Morgan 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Moynlhan 

Williams 

Exon 

Nelson 

Young 

Port 

Nunn 

NAYS— 28 

Hatch  Percy 

Hatfield  Provmlre 

Hayakawa  Roth 

Jr.     Helms  Scbwelker 

Humphrey  Simpson 

Jepsen  Stevenson 

Laxalt  Wallop 

Levin  Welcker 

Lugar  Zorlnsky 
McClure 

NOT  VOTING— 3 

Gravel  Kennedy 


So  the  resolution  iH.  Con.  Res.  307). 
as  amended,  was  agreed  to  as  follows: 
H.    Con.    Res.    307 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring)  That  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares,  pursuant  to 
section  301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974.  that ; 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1980,  October  1,  1981,  and  October 
1,1982: 

(1)  the  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  as  follows ; 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $613,200,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:  »697.200.000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $780,600,000,000: 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate  lev- 
els of  Federal  revenues  should  be  increased 
or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:    -$3,400  000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1982:    -$9,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1983:    -$33,500,000,000; 

(2)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  $688,200,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $759,300,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $831,400,000,000; 

(3)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $613,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:  $687,200,000  000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $753,400,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  in 
the  budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light 
of  economic  conditions  and  all  other  rele- 
vant factors  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal   year   1981:    J- $100,000,000: 
Fiscal   year   1982:    -$10,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983  +$27,200,000,000; 

(5)  the  appropriate  level  of  the  public  debt 
Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1981:  $927,700,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1982:   $953,800,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1983:   $968,500,000,000; 
and   the    amount   by    which   the    temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 
Fiscal   year   1981:    $32,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1982:   $26,000,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $14,800,000,000 
(b)   Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)   and  (3)  of  the  preceding  subsec- 
tion of  this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby 
determines  and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)    of  the  Congressional   Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,   1980.  October  1.   1981.  and  Octo- 
ber   1,    1982.    the    aporoprlate   level    of    new 
budget  authority  and  the  estimated  budget 
outlays  for  each  mijor  functional  category 
are  respectively  as  follows: 
(1)  National  Defense  (050)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New   budget   authority,   $173,400,000- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $155,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.   $204,500,000,- 
000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $183,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 
(A)    New  budget   authority,  $233,900,000.- 

000: 


(B)   Outlays.  $208,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $23,300,000.- 

000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(Al     New    budget    authority.    $14,600,000,- 

000; 

(B)   Outlaj-s,  $9,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  „„„„„„„ 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $13,300,000,- 

000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000: 

iBi   Outlays.  $6  100.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

,A)   New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 

iBi    Outlays.  $6,800  000,000 

Fiscal  year  1983:  „„  ,^„ 

,A)   New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000; 

,B)   Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1982:  „„  „„„  „nn 

I  A)   New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000: 
(Bl  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983:  „„  „„« 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  „^„ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,300,000,000, 

Fiscal  vear  1982:  „„  „„„ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  vear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4 ,500 .000,^00 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,200,000,000 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 
Fiscal  vear  1981 :  ^„^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,400,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)   New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000 
(Bl  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  vear  1981 : 

(A)  New    budget    authority,    $19,750,000.- 

000: 

(Bl   Outlays.  $18,050,000,000. 

Fiscal  vear  1982: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $18,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,950,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450) : 

Fiscal  year  1981 :  „^„ 

(A)  New  budeet  authority.  $8,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $8,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  »8,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  

(A)   New  budpet  authoritv,  $8,700,000,000. 
(Bt  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlaws,  $30,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $70,700,000,000; 
(Bl   Outlays,  $61,700,000,000. 
Fnscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $82,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $70,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,500,000,000; 
(Bl   Outlays.  $78,400,000,000, 

(12)  Income  Security   (600): 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(Al  New  budget  authority,  $245,200,000,000: 
(Bl  Outlays,  $218,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $277,100,000,- 
OOO; 

(B)  Outlays.  $246,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $304,300,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $271,800,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans      Benefits      and      Services 
(700): 

Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $23,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,150,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   (750): 
Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budpet  authority,  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1981 : 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850)  : 

Fiscal  year  1981: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $72,200,000  OOO 

(B)  Outlays,  $72,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $74,000,000  000 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,000,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,700,000  000 
(Bl   Outlays.  $77,700,000,000. 

,allV     ^n<l'8tributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

Fiscal  year  1981: 
^A)   New  budget  authority,   -$24,700,000.- 

(B)  Outlays,   -$24,700,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

000*^  **®^  budget  authority.  -$27,500,000.- 


(B)   Outlays.   —$27,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  —$29,800,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  —$29,800,000,000. 

REVISIONS    TO     THE    SECOND     CONCURRENT    RES- 
OLUTION ON  THE  BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR    1980 

Sec.  2.  Pursuant  to  section  304  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974: 

(a)  Section  1  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  recommended  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues i6  $528,900,000,000  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  or  Increased  is  $0. 

(2)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  new 
budget   authority   is  $653,700,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  is  $566,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  which  is  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  is  $37,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  level  of  the  public 
debt  is  $895,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such 
debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$16,100,000,000. 

(b)  Section  2  of  S.  Con.  Res.  53  is  revised 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $143,700,000,- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $134,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Tech- 
nology  (250)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(4)  Energy   (270)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000, 

(6)  Agriculture  (350)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370); 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,700,000,000; 
(Bl    Outlays.  $5,500,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authoritv.  $19,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Development 
(450)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,100,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment  and 
Social  Services  (500)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $59,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $56,500,000,000, 

(12)  Income  Security  (600)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $223,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,000,000,000 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,500,000,000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice   (750)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000 

(15)  General  Government  (800)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
( 850 ) : 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,006, 

(17)  Interest  (900)  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $65,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $65,500,000,000. 

(18)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950)  : 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$22,300,000.- 
000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$22,300,000,000. 

RECONCILIATION 

Pursuant  to  subsections  310  (c).  (e).  and 
(f)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
reconciliation  measures  shaii  be  reported  and 
considered  as  follows: 

Sec  3  The  Committees  on  Appropriations 
shall  reduce  spending  in  enacted  laws  by 
$4  83:1000  000  ui  budget  authority  and  $2 - 
600.000.000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980 
and  are  instructed  10  report  no  later  than 
ten  days  after  Congress  completes  action  on 
this  resolution  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1980  and  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years  contained  in  en- 
acted laws,  within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those 
committees,  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  re- 
ductions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  shall  reduce  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $500,000,000  in 
outlays  and  are  instructed  to  report  promptly 
their  recommendations  for  changes  in  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget 
authority  initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which  is 
to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
reduction  required  by  this  section. 

Sec  5.  The  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  I98I 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  reso- 
lutions by  $400,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $400,000,000  in  outlays  and  are  In- 
structed to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years  and 
new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section 

Sec.  6.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Worlds  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year  1981 
in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills  and  resolu- 
tions by  $300,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  the 
recommendations  for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  au- 
thority Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  and  new  spending  authority  which 
Is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  reauired  by  this  section 

Sec.  7  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Fklucatlon  and  Labor  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $5(X).- 
000,0(X)  in  budget  authority  and  $600,000,000 
In  outlays  and  are  Instructed  to  report 
promptly  their  recommendations  for  changes 
In  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
budget  authority  initially  provided  for  prior 
fiscal  years,  and  new  spending  authority 
which  is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal 
year  1981  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  within  the  Juris- 
dictions of  those  committees  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reductions  required  by  this 
section 

Sec.  8  The  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
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and  resolutions  by  $300,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  and 
are  Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  rec- 
ommendations for  changes  in  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  or  budget  au- 
thority initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal 
years,  or  authorizations  therefor,  and  new 
spending  authority  which  Is  to  become  effec- 
tive during  fiscal  year  1981  contained  in 
reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolu- 
tions within  the  jurisdictions  of  those  com- 
mittees sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tions required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shall  reduce 
spending  for  fiscal  year  1981  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  by  $2,- 
000.000,000  In  budget  authority  and  $2,000,- 
000,000  in  outlays  and  are  instructed  to  re- 
port promptly  their  recommendations  for 
changes  in  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1981  or  budget  authority  Initially  pro- 
vided for  prior  fiscal  years,  or  authorizations 
therefor  and  new  spending  authority  which 
is  to  become  effective  during  fiscal  year  1981 
contained  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills, 
and  resolutions  within  the  Jurisdictions  of 
those  committees  sufficient  to  accomplish 
the  reductions  required  by  this  section. 

Sec.  10.  The  Committees  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills  and 
resolutions  by  $200,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $400,000,000  In  outlays  and  are 
Instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  btidget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981  or  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  or 
authorizations  therefor,  and  new  spending 
authority  which  Is  to  become  effective  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981  contained  In  reported  or 
enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolution  within 
the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  the  reductions  required 
by  this  section. 

Sec.  11.  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  reduce  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1981  In  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills,  the 
resolutions  by  $2,700,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $4,100,000,000  in  outlays  and  are 
instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981.  budget  authority 
Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years,  and 
new  spending  authority  which  Is  to  become 
effective  during  fiscal  1981  contained  In  re- 
ported or  enacted  laws,  bills,  and  resolutions 
within  the  Jurisdictions  of  those  committees 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  this  section 

Sec.  12.  The  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Btislness  and  the  House  Committee  on 
Small  Business  shall  reduce  spending  In  fiscal 
year  1981  in  reported  or  enacted  laws,  bills. 
and  resolutions  by  $900,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $700,000,000  In  outlays  and  are 
instructed  to  report  promptly  their  recom- 
mendations for  changes  In  new  budget  au- 
thority for  fiscal  year  1981  or  budget  author- 
ity Initially  provided  for  prior  fiscal  years, 
or  authorization  therefor,  and  new  spending 
authority  which  is  to  become  effective  during 
fiscal  1981  contained  In  reported  or  enacted 
laws,  bills,  and  resolutions  wUhln  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  those  committees  sufficient  to 
accomplish  the  reductions  required  by  this 
section. 

Sec.  13.  The  Committees  specified  in  sec- 
tions 4  to  12  herelti  shall  report  the  recom- 
mendations required  by  this  resolution  no 
later  than  June  20.  1980.  or  ten  days  after 
Congress  completes  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion, whichever  later  occurs 

Sec.  14.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should  direct  agencies 
not  to  Increase  the  rate  of  obligation  of  fis- 
cal year  1980  budget  authority  in  advance 
of  anticipated  rescission  actions  It  Is  the 
further  sense  of  Congress  that  due  to  the 


extreme  rates  of  Inflation  In  the  United 
States  economy,  the  possible  inflationary  ef- 
fects of  Federal  regulations  and  legislation 
shall  be  carefully  monitored  as  part  of  this 
program  of  fiscal  restraint.  Inflationary  ef- 
fects should  therefore  be  a  prime  consid- 
eration in  developing  both  regulations  and 
legislation.  In  order  to  coordinate  the  ag- 
gregate economic  Impact  of  regulations  with 
Federal  fiscal  policy.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  Implement 
a  "zero  net  Inflation  impact"  policy  for  the 
Federal  regulations  promulgated  In  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981.  This 
policy  will  require  the  President  to  keep  an 
accounting  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  of 
all  new  regulations  which  have  a  significant. 
measurable  cost  to  the  economy.  The  ag- 
gregate net  Increase  in  costs  or  price  effects 
of  new  regulations  would  have  to  be  offset 
by  modifications  to  existing  regulations 
which  reduce  the  costs  or  price  effects  by 
at  least  that  amount  In  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981,  as  well  as  subsequent  fiscal  years. 
The  cost-saving  modifications  need  not  af- 
fect the  same  area  of  economic  activity  as 
the  cost-Inducing  regulations.  The  President 
should  Institute  an  exemption  procedure  to 
assure  the  promulgation  of  regulations  nec- 
essary to  avert  any  Imminent  threat  to 
health  and  safety.  It  is  also  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  should  issue  a  periodic 
"inflation  scorekeeping  '  report  which  shall 
contain  an  estimate  of  the  positive  or  nega- 
tive inflationary  effects,  wherever  measurable, 
of  legislation  enacted  to  date  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress.  The  report  shall  also 
indicate  for  each  bill,  promptly  after  It  Is 
reported  by  a  committee  of  Congress, 
whether; 

( 1 )  it  Is  Judged  to  have  no  significant  posi- 
tive or  negative  impact  on  inflation; 

(2)  it  Is  Judged  to  have  a  positive  or  nega- 
tive Inflationary  impact  on  the  amount  spe- 
cified In  terms  of  both  dollar  amounts  and 
change  In  the  Consumer  Price  Index; 

(3)  it  is  Judged  likely  to  have  a  significant 
positive  or  negative  Impact  on  inflation,  but 
the  amount  cannot  be  determined 
immediately. 

credit  budget 
Sec.    15.   There   is  established   a   Congres- 
sional Federal  Credit  Budget  for  fiscal  year 
1981 

(a)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Fed- 
eral credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1981  are: 

( 1 )  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$63,900,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $77,000,000,000. 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  flscal 
year  1981  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to  ex- 
ceed $25,800,000,000:  the  on-budget  lending 
activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed  $38,100,000- 
000:  and  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$77,000,000,000. 

LECISI-ATION    DEALING    WITH   CREDIT   TO    BE    SUB- 
JECT TO  APPROPRIATION  LIMITATIONS 

Sec.  16.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  the 
House  or  Senate  to  consider  any  bill,  resolu- 
tion, or  amendment  authorizing  new  direct 
loans  or  new  loan  guarantees  unless  that  bill, 
resolution,  or  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  authority  to  make  or  guarantee  such 
loans  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or 
In  such  amounts  as  are  contained  In  appro- 
priation Acts.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to 
agricultural  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams of  the  type  in  operation  on  January  1. 
1980.  which  are  funded  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

TAX  REDUCTION 

Sec.  17.  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  which 
would  reduce  Federal  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by  more  than  $100,000,000  shall  be  en- 


rolled until  after  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974,  such  action  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  August  28,  1980.  and  on  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation. 

(b)  After  Federal  revenues  for  flscal  year 
1981  have  been  reduced  by  enacted  bills 
and  resolutions  totaling  $100,000,000.  no 
other  bill  or  resolution  which  would  reduce 
revenues  In  such  flscal  year  shall  be  en- 
rolled untu  after  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  second  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget,  such  action  to  be  completed 
not  later  than  August  28,  1980,  and  on  any 
required  reconciliation  legislation. 
miscellaneous  provisions 

Sec.  18.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1981  or 
providing  new  spending  authority  described 
In  section  401(c)  (2)  (C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  fiscal  year  In 
excess  of  the  allocation  made  to  or  reported 
by  a  committee  or  subcommittee  pursuant 
to  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  Congress  has  completed  action 
on  the  second  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  that  flscal  year  required  to  be 
reported  under  section  310  of  the  Budget 
Act,  such  action  to  be  completed  not  later 
than  August  28.  1980.  and  on  any  required 
reconciliation  legislation. 

Sec.  ISA.  Section  904(b)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  be  deemed 
to  apply  to  sections  16.  17,  and  18  of  this 
resolution. 

HUMPHREY-HAWKINS    GOALS 

Sec.  19.  Pursuant  to  subsection  301(e)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
target  date  for  the  achievement  of  the  em- 
ployment goal  provided  for  In  section  4(b) 
( 1 )  of  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  as 
amended  by  the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  Is  1985. 

RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  20  Notwithstanding  section  17  of  this 
resolution,  a  resolution  adopted  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  of  1980  (26  U.S.C.  1)  which  has  the  ef- 
fect of  reducing  revenues  shall  be  enrolled. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  i  H.  Con.  Res.  307)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
Rouse  Concurrent  Resolution  307,  request 
a  conference  with  the  Rouse,  and  that 
the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  con- 
ferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  OfiBcer  (Mr.  Matsunaga*  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Rollings.  Mr.  Bellmon,  Mr. 
Magnuson,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr.  Chiles. 
Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Rart. 
Mr.  ExoN.  and  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  indefinitely  postpone  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  86. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  others  who 
have  complimented  our  new  chairman, 
or  chairman  to  be,  for  the  excellent  man- 
ner in  which  he  handled  this  resolution. 

I  have  been  on  the  Budget  Committee 
now,  this  makes  about  the  6th  year.  I 
believe  the  controversy,  the  debate  over 
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the  budget  resolution  this  year  was  per- 
haps as  sharp  as  any  we  have  had. 

Our  new  chairman  has  certainly  de- 
fended the  Budget  Committee's  position 
with  the  same  vigor  and  the  same  effec- 
tiveness that  we  became  accustomed  to 
under  Chairman  Muskie.  I  am  extremely 
optimistic  that  the  budget  process  will  be 
in  as  highly  capable  hands  with  Fritz 
Rollings.  We  are  going  to  have  a  test  of 
that,  I  might  say  to  our  new  chairman, 
when  we  get  into  conference  with  the 
Rouse.  It  will  be  very  instructive  to  see 
how  well  we  do  that,  because  that  cer- 
tainly is  not  going  to  be  an  easy  confer- 
ence. 

If  our  calculations  are  right,  we  have 
been  on  the  floor  for  56 'i  hours.  There 
have  been  40  votes.  The  budget  is  still 
balanced.  Its  shape  has  not  changed  dra- 
matically from  the  shape  it  was  in  when 
it  came  out  of  the  committee. 

I  give  great  credit  to  Chairman  Rol- 
lings for  holding  the  line  and  having 
achieved,  for  the  first  time  In  a  decade, 
a  balanced  budget  that  has  a  significant 
surplus  that  is  available  for  a  tax  cut  if 
the  Senate  decides  to  vote  a  tax  cut  later 
in  the  year.  So.  Fritz,  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
thank  my  colleague  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  He  makes  it  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach    to     the     budget     proceedings 
throughout.  And  there  is  no  one  who  can 
do  the  job  as  well  as  he.  We  cannot  thank 
Henry  Bellmon  enough.  We  all  know 
that  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  It 
is  just  a  thrill  to  work  with  him,  because 
we  agree  and  disagree  very  modestly  and 
quietly  and  no  one  is  more  sincere.  The 
last  amendment  is  a  perfect  example:  He 
was  the  only  rural  mail  delivery  recipi- 
ent, yet  he  was  for  cutting  his  own  serv- 
ices in  an  effort  to  get  a  balanced  budget. 
I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
Budget  Committee  members.  I  am  look- 
ing forward,  of  course,  to  working  with 
our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  in  the 
Chamber.  Yes,  he  is.  He  is  sitting  right 
here,   still   working  hard   right  now.   I 
am  looking  forward  to  working  with  him 
and  having  his  magnificent  support  and 
the  support  of  these  staffs  that  make  you 
look  good. 

But  what  really  made  us  look  good. 
Mr.  President  was  the  majority  leader. 
When  the  bond  market  went  out  from 
under  this  country  about  5  or  6  weeks 
ago.  Senator  Byrd.  our  majority  leader, 
called  together  the  leadership,  not  only 
of  the  Senate,  but  also  of  the  House, 
and  got  the  budget  changed  by  the 
administration.  He  called  over  the  eco- 
nomic leadership,  the  Treasurer  and 
others,  the  Chairman  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  and  the  OflBce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  in  around-the- 
clock  sessions,  from  late  at  night  until 
in  the  morning,  and  on  Sundays.  The 
majority  leader  held  everybody's  foot  to 
the  fire.  So  that  really  set  the  back- 
ground and  the  scene  for  this  salutary 
action  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

On  the  House  side,  last  year  we  could 
not  get  the  House  to  pronounce  the  word 
"reconciliation."  Now  they  have  adopted 
reconciliation  and,  in  certain  instances 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  executive 


departments,  as  the  debate  just  con- 
cluded shows,  they  were  much  more  rigid 
than  we. 

So  we  will  be  looking  forward  to  work- 
ing with  our  House  colleagues.  But  let  us 
all  remember  that  Bob  Byrd  is  the  one 
who  led  us  to  the  balanced  budget.  I  want 
to  salute  him,  and  thank  the  entire  Sen- 
ate and  particularly  Henry  Bellmon. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  very  fine  staff 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for  all  their 
hard  work  and  dedication,  paricularly 
John  McEvoy  and  Sid  Brown. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'HID.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  minute  of  the  Senate's 
time  to  thank  the  Republican  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  for  the  work 
they  did  in  support  of  the  resolution. 
both  in  committee  and  here  on  the  floor, 
particularly  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  who  will  be 
taking  my  place  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  at  the  beginning 
of  next  year. 

Senator  Domenici  has  certainly  done 
yeoman  service  to  the  budget  process,  not 
only  this  year  but  throughout  the  time 
he  served  on  the  committee. 

I  am  confident  that,  as  the  new  rank- 
ing member,  he  will  do  even  better  than 
the  present  member  has  been  able  to 
do  in  helping  to  make  the  budget  process 
meaningful  and  effective,  I  look  forward 
to  turning  the  responsibility  over  to  Sen- 
ator Domenici  when  I  leave  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  this  term  with  absolute 
personal  assurance  that  he  will  carry 
on  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on 
thus  far  and  do  it  in  an  even  better  man- 
ner. 

So  I  wanted  to  recognize  the  con- 
tribution Senator  Domenici  has  made 
and  also  say  that  I  have  total  confidence 
in  his  ability  and  his  desire  to  go  ahead 
with  this  work. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  anyone  fully  appreciates  the 
contributions  both  the  majority  and 
minority  staff  make  of  this  process.  They 
have  an  almost  impossible  task  of  trying 
to  keep  UD  with  the  numbers  which  keep 
changing.  They  have  to  put  in  extreme- 
ly long  hours,  work  weekends  and  holi- 
days, to  prepare  the  documents  used  in 
this  process.  They  also  have  come  to  be 
expert  in  various  functions  so  they  can 
give  us  counsel  as  to  where  savings  are 
possible.  Enough  simply  carmot  be  said 
in  behalf  of  the  contribution  they  make. 
So  I  want  to  take  a  moment  tonight  to 
congratulate  them  for  the  help  they 
have  given  us. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  happy  to  vield. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President  I  cer- 
tainly thank  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa for  his  kind  words.  I  look  forward 
to  the  job.  but  we  are  going  to  miss  you, 
Senator.  It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  take 
your  place. 

This  whole  process  is  difficult,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  last  few  davs.  I  would 
just  say  that  if  only  one  Senator  had 
to  prepare  the  budget,  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent matter.  No  one  can  get  his  way. 
The  great  feat  of  a  legislative  body  is 


to  get  a  majority  of  a  committee  to 
agree. 

So  by  no  means  is  this  a  budget  that 
I  personally  would  be  for  in  every  re- 
spect. But  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that,  with  the  divergence  of  opinion  that 
exists  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  in 
this  body,  that  we  came  up  a  with  a 
budget  that  will  significantly  improve 
our  military  posture,  that  leaves  our  so- 
cial programs  in  a  relatively  good  posi- 
tion, but  says  they  cannot  grow  as  fast 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  and  couples 
that  with  a  balanced  budget. 

We  cannot  do  everything  all  at  one 
time.  We  have  made  some  real  starts  in 
the  direction  of  what  I  think  is  flscal 
prudence.  In  the  future,  we  will  be  able 
to  add  to  the  milestones  that  occurred 
here  that  I  have  just  enumerated.  I  look 
forward  to  being  part  of  an  ever  improv- 
ing national  budget  in  terms  of  making 
Americp  more  productive  and  ever  b>et- 
ler  place  to  live. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished new  chairman  of  the  committee. 
On  short  notice,  he  took  over  a  very 
difficult  job.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  he 
handled  ii  in  an  outstanding  manner. 
We  lost  on  a  few  amendments,  but  when 
you  look  at  it  all,  we  came  out  with  a 
budget  very,  very  close  to  what  the 
Budget  Committee  recommended. 

I  hope  we  can  enforce  it  during  the 
next  couple  of  months.  That  will  be  the 
real  test  of  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
give  our  people  what  we  promised  them 
here  tonight.  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
the  support  of  many  Senators,  including 
our  leadership,  as  we  attempt  to  enforce 
the  reconciliation  process  and  the  other 
mechanisms  that  will  keep  this  budget 
m  balance  and  keep  our  commitment  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Bellmon  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
his  staff  for  an  outstanding  job  in  the 
consideration  of  this  year's  budget  re- 
porting the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution to  the  Senate,  shepherding  it 
through  this  difficult  time  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  debate. 

Senator  Bellmon  has  shown  the  cour- 
age, consistency,  dedication,  and  skillful 
parliamentary  technique  that  have  come 
to  characterize  his  service  in  the  Senate. 
People  wil!  disagree  with  particular  items 
in  the  budget.  Indeed,  many  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  voted  against 
final  passage  But  I  think  every  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  will  join 
me  in  expressing  our  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  ranking  member.  Senator 
Bellmon.  and  the  chairman.  Senator 
Rollings,  and  to  the  former  chairman, 
our  former  colleague.  Senator  Muskie. 
presently  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  In  this 
field 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  compliment  as 
well  the  minorltv  staff,  particularly  the 
minoritv  staff  director.  Bob  Bovd.  for 
his  excellent  work  and  his  high  level  of 
cooperation  and  leadership  in  preoaring 
th's  matter  for  presentation  to  the  full 
Senate,  and  his  assistance,  which  I  know 
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is  invaluable  to  Senator  Bellmon.  was     There  was  never  a  more  ardent  guardian 
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Mr    BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
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distinction   until   he  voluntarily  retired   in 
order  to  take  better  care  of  his  ailing  wife 


ment.  While  that  argument  is  not  sup-     did  we  get  here?  I  think  Congress  has 
ported  by  facts  and  is  based  on  dan-     a  right  to  know  and  the  oeoDle  have  a 
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is  invaluable  to  Senator  Bellmon,  was 
also  very  helpful  to  every  Member  on 
this  side  ol  the  aisle. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  majority  leader 
for  his  kindness  and  consideration  in 
helping  to  arrange  the  schedule  of 
amendments,  with  the  timing  so  that  it 
met  the  maximum  convenience  of  the 
greatest  number  of  Senators  under  very 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
for  his  kind  words.  I  wish  to  thank  him 
for  his  help  in  arranging  the  agreement 
that  was  entered  into  on  last  Friday 
morning  at  about  1:30  a.m.  He  was  very 
helpful  in  that  regard  and  I  am  most 
appreciative. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  order  entered  earlier,  the  Sen- 
ate was  to  go  to  Calendar  Order  687 
immediately  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
budget  resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  order  be  delayed  for  not 
to  exceed  20  more  minutes  during  which 
Senators  will  be  allowed  to  speak  as  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 


BIRTHDAY    OP    SENATOR    NORRIS 
COTTON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday was  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  our  most  respected  col- 
leagues, Norris  Cotton.  He  is  being  hon- 
ored in  his  native  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire this  evening,  and  I  greatly  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  present  for  the 
dinner  in  his  honor. 

Senator  Cotton  could  be  identified  in 
many  ways — scholar,  statesman,  politi- 
cian, and  practicing  attorney.  His  entry 
into  politics  commenced  as  a  young  man 
23  years  of  age  when  he  first  ser\ed  in 
the  New  Hampshire  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. He  ended  his  service  in  the 
New  Hampshire  House  as  Speaker  in 
1945.  His  service  in  the  State  legislature 
had  been  Interrupted  when  he  came  to 
Washington  as  Secretary  to  Senator 
George  H.  Moses  from  1924  to  1928. 
During  that  time  he  attended  George 
Washington  University  Law  School,  and 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1928. 

Norris  served  almost  30  years  in  Con- 
gress. He  was  elected  to  the  80th  Con- 
gress, and  served  from  January  3,  1947 
until  his  resignation  on  November  7, 1954, 
after  having  been  elected  to  the  US. 
Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobey.  He 
served  continuously  from  that  time  until 
the  end  of  his  term  January  3,  1975. 

During  his  service  in  the  U.S.  House 
and  Senate,  Senator  Cotton  issued  a 
periodical  "report"  to  his  constituents 
These  reports  tells  us  a  great  deal  about 
him.  If  there  ever  was  a  Senator  who 
did  his  homework,  it  was  Norris  Cotton. 


There  was  never  a  more  ardent  guardian 
of  the  Public  Treasury.  He  was  shocked 
and  dismayed  at  the  ever-increasing 
growth  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  He 
expressed  his  concern  to  his  constituents 
in  clear  and  certain  terms. 

In  these  reports,  he  explained  his  posi- 
tion on  national  legislation,  and  in  them 
he  analyzed  his  decisions  on  hundreds 
of  issues  and  the  reasoning  that  led  to 
those  decisions. 

Several  years  before  the  ratification 
by  the  US.  Senate  of  the  so-called 
Panama  Canal  Treaty.  Senator  Cotton 
sent  a  warning  signal  which  unfortu- 
nately went  unheeded  In  1967.  he  had 
this  to  say ; 

The  Canal  Zone  Is  not  •'occupied"  terri- 
tory. Its  not  "conquered"  territory  like  seven 
states  from  Texas  to  California  wrested  In 
war  and  paid  for  with  a  pittance  It's  Ameri- 
can soil.  It  was  solenmly  ceded  and  amply 
compensated  for  In  the  Hay  Treaty  with 
Panama  In  1902  and  backed  up  by  treaty  with 
Colombia.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  John  Hay  had  the  gift  of 
rrophecy.  for  had  they  foreseen  the  rise  of 
Castro  and  Communism  In  this  hemisphere, 
they  could  not  have  nailed  down  more  firmly 
our  perpetual  sovereignty  and  control  over 
our  Interoceanlc  lifeline.  Now  we  are  going 
to  be  asked   to  surrender  that  sovereignty. 

Can  there  be  any  better  example  of  a 
man  of  wisdom  and  prophecy? 

Those  who  know  Senator  Cotton  will 
recall  his  dry  wit  and  humor — one  of  his 
favorite  stories  concerned  a  fellow  mem- 
ber who  was  entertaining  an  enthusias- 
tic lady  constituent: 

She  had  been  raving  on  about  the  wonders 
and  glories  of  Washington  and  how  thrilled 
she  wae  by  the  sights  of  the  Capital,  until 
he  grew  a  little  restive,  conscious  that  he 
had  duties  awaiting  him  Finally  he  held  up 
his  hand  to  check  the  deluge,  cocked  his 
ear.  and  said.  "I  think  I  heard  a  quorum 
call  "  "I  am  sure  you  did."  gushed  the  lady. 
"Isn't  It  wonderful  that  you  have  8o  many 
lovely  birds  here." 

I  mentioned  earlier  Senator  Cotton's 
continued  concern  of  the  growth  of  the 
bureaucratic  government.  Eighteen  years 
ago.  he  concluded  one  of  his  reports, 
which  said : 

We  have  enough  bureaucrats  already.  If 
they  keep  on  Increasing,  every  citizen  will 
be  supporting  one  government  employee.  Pass 
this  bUI.  and  city  dwellers  may  be  supporting 
more  than  one.  Or  as  Josh  Billings  put  It, 
■No  man  Is  so  poor  that  he  can't  afford  to 
keep  one  dog,  and  I  have  seen  them  so  poor 
they  can  afford  to  keep  three  ' 

Norris  Cotton  retired  from  the  U.S. 
Senate  with  respect  and  admiration  on 
both  s'des  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  his  birth,  I  am  privileged  to  join 
his  many  friends  in  wishing  him  years  of 
good  health  and  happiness. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  his  col- 
leagues that  Senator  Cotton  is  enjoying 
much  improved  health.  I  heard  him 
regale  a  public  gathering  in  his  home- 
town. Lebanon.  N.H..  last  Friday  evening, 
and  he  was  the  same  Norris  Cotton  as 
those  who  remember  him  so  well  during 
his  years  in  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  all 
of  you  who  served  in  the  Senate  with 
Norris  join  me  in  wishing  him  continued 
good  health  and  happiness  for  many 
years  to  come.  Thank  you. 


BIRTHDAY   OF   SEN.*TOH   NORBIS   COTTOK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  for 
calling  to  our  attention  the  80th  birth- 
day anniversary  of  our  former  colleague. 
Senator  Norris  Cotton,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. He  was  one  of  the  truly  distin- 
guished Members  of  this  body  when  I 
first  came  here  almost  14  years  ago.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  from  him  in  my 
early  senatorial  career.  I  continue  to 
hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem  and  re- 
gard. I  am  joined  by,  I  am  sure,  every 
Member  who  served  with  him,  most  cer- 
tainly by  all  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  wishing  him  many 
more  birthdays  to  come. 

BIRTHDAY    OF   SENATOR    NORRIS   COTTON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  also  wish  to 
join  in  congratulating  our  colleague, 
former  Senator  Norris  Cotton,  on  his 
80th  birthday.  Psalmists  have  said,  "The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years 
and  10;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength,  they 
be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow ;  for  it  is  soon  cut  off 
and  we  fly  away." 

Norris  Cotton  has  not  only  extended 
his  lifespan  beyond  the  threescore  years 
and  10  referred  to  by  the  psalmist,  but 
he  has  also  reached  the  fourscore  mark. 
He  was  a  great  Senator.  He  was  re- 
spected highly  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  well 
as  those  on  his  side  of  the  aisle.  He  is 
still  held  in  that  same  high  respect  and 
regard  and  personal  esteem  by  all  of  us 
who  served  with  him. 

I  join  with  the  minority  leader  and 
others  in  wishing  him  many  happy  re- 
turns of  the  day  and  many  future  happy 
birthdays. 

HAPPY     BIRTHDAY,      SENATOR     COTTON 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sun- 
day, May  11,  Norris  Cotton  celebrated 
his  80th  birthday.  Much  could  be  said 
in  tribute  to  Norris  Cotton's  years  in 
Government.  However,  I  think  the  great- 
est tribute  to  Norris  is  that,  in  all  his 
years  in  Congress,  never  was  there  one 
taint  or  rumor  of  scandal  regarding 
Norris  Cotton.  Furthermore,  he  returned 
to  Lebanon.  N.H.,  after  over  20  years  in 
Congress,  not  one  cent  richer  than  the 
day  he  left  Lebanon  as  a  young  Congress- 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Manches- 
ter Union-Leader,  written  by  the  pub- 
lisher, William  Loeb,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Happy    Birthday    Senator    Cotton 

Tomorrow,  retired  United  States  Senator 
Norris  Cotton  of  Lebanon  will  celebrate  his 
80th  birthday  and  53rd  wedding  annlversay 
This  newspaper  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  senior  statesman  of  the  Granite  State. 

Senator  Cotton  was  born  in  the  North 
Country  town  of  Warren  80  years  ago  He 
was  a  scholarship  boy  at  Exeter  Academy. 
After  that,  he  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan 
College  and  George  Washington  University 
Law  School. 

As  a  state's  attorney  and  then,  as  a  young 
Congressman  from  the  2nd  District,  he  soon 
made  his  mark  which  finally  brought  him 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  where  he  served  with  great 
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distinction  until  he  voluntarily  retired  In 
order  to  take  better  care  of  his  ailing  wife 
who  has  since,  unfortunately,  died. 

Senator  Cotton  Is  that  rare  thing  among 
politicians — a  humble  man  without  pre- 
tense or  pomp  and  with  a  sense  of  humor. 

Senator  Cotton  retired  to  his  home  In 
Lebanon  without,  unlike  some  politicians  In 
Washington,  having  turned  his  government 
position  Into  a  great  deal  of  cash.  His  entire 
life  has  been  one  of  modest  living  and  serv- 
ice to  his  state  that  he  loves  so  well. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  because  of  other  important  po- 
sitions he  held  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  he  was  able  to  do  a  great  deal  for 
New  Hampshire.  Including  keeping  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Base  open  at  a  time  when 
various  Washington  bureaucrats  wanted  to 
close  It,  the  oldest  naval  base  In  the  United 
States. 

Since  he  retired.  Senator  Cotton  has  virrlt- 
ten  a  boo:<.  not  eulogizing  himself  but  an- 
alyzing the  events  which  he  witnessed  dur- 
ing his  long  years  in  Washington.  It  is  like 
everything  else  about  the  Senator— modest, 
frank  and  able. 

It  Is  very  difficult  to  express  appreciation 
or  gratitude  to  any  one  for  a  life  of  service, 
especially  when  that  Individual  apparently 
regards  what  he  has  done  as  merely  what 
he  should  have  been  doing,  and  takes  no 
credit  for  It. 

However,  this  newspaper  would  like  not 
only  to  extend  to  Senator  Cotton  our  best 
wishes  for  a  wonderful  birthday,  and  many, 
many  more  of  them,  but  also  the  heartiest 
thanks  on  behalf  of  not  only  this  newspaper 
but  of  all  the  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  for 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered  so  self- 
lessly  to  the  people  of  the  Granite  State,  and 
often  with  a  chuckle  on  himself. 

Few  who  attended  a  dinner  in  Concord 
shortly  after  he  had  retired  from  the  Senate 
will  ever  forget  the  Senator's  remarks. 

"Since  I  have  retired  from  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  sleeping  like  a  baby.  I  sleep  for  an 
hour,  wake  up  and  cry.  sleep  for  an  hour, 
etc."  So  exited  the  Senator  laughing — and 
with  our  praise  and  all  best  wishes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  join  in 
greetings  to  my  old  friend,  Norris  Cot- 
ton. I  wish  him  well.  I  say  "amen"  to 
everything  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  stated. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  join  in  those  senti- 
ments, also.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  I  thank  the  Senators. 
I  know  Norris  will  appreciate  it. 


THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  ELF 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  has  proposed  that  8  of  its  10 
Polaris  submarines,  which  will  be  phased 
out  abruptly  as  ballistic  missile  carriers 
before  the  same  number  of  the  new  Tri- 
dent submarines  join  the  fleet,  be  con- 
verted to  carry  Tomahawk  submarine 
launched  cruise  missiles.  I  strongly  en- 
dorse this  proposal  and  believe  it  is  time 
we  realized  that  submarine  launched 
cruise  missiles  as  theater  forces  will 
make  the  immediate  deployment  of  ELF 
communications  an  absolute  necessity. 
It  will  be  perhaps  even  more  vital  to 
them  than  it  is  now  essential  and 
advantageous  to  our  SSN  and  SSBN 
forces. 

Opponents  of  ELF  have  argued  that 
the  absence  of  a  proven,  quantifled 
threat  to  strategic  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marines allows  us  to  defer  ELF  deploy- 


ment. While  that  argument  is  not  sup- 
ported by  facts  and  is  based  on  dan- 
gerous assumptions,  it  becomes  com- 
pletely invalid  for  submarines  acting  as 
forward  antisubmarine  detectors  in 
hostile  waters,  a  normal  attack  subma- 
rine role. 

These  submarines  caimot  roam  freely 
in  the  vast  ocean  areas  where  they  and 
their  trailing  wires  and  buoys  are  some- 
what difficult  to  detect.  They  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  in  very  dangerous 
theaters  of  very  hostile  and  effective 
Soviet  antisubmarine  warfare.  Yet  they 
must,  as  quick  response  theater  forces, 
be  under  positive  control  of  the  national 
command  authority  at  all  times.  This 
means  ELF,  and  it  means  ELF  now. 

There  are  many  in  the  Congress  and 
apparently  in  the  White  House,  who 
would  deny  a  threat  or  would  like  to 
clutch  at  the  straw  of  a  sophisticated, 
multi-satellite  scheme  which  may  be 
achievable  by  the  year  2000,  and  may 
be  able  to  reach  submarines  down  to  300 
feet.  ELF  has  already  operated  at  con- 
siderably greater  depth  than  that.  This 
satellite  idea  is  really  farfetched.  Our 
satellites  are  vulnerable  now,  we  have 
too  many  eggs  in  that  basket,  and  I  can- 
not support  a  policy  which  lets  us  risk 
our  submarine  safety  while  we  throw 
$500  million  at  a  futuristic  concept.  We 
are  already  possessed  of  a  proven  tech- 
nology to  deeply  submerge  the  subma- 
rines in  oceans  proven  to  be  hostile.  It  is 
time  to  put  it  to  use. 

Deploying  Tomahawk  missiles  on  con- 
verted Polaris  submarines  is  a  sound  idea 
for  the  dangerous  early  1980's.  Deploying 
them  without  ELF  is  ridiculous — to  send 
them  into  the  teeth  of  enemy  forces  and 
ask  them  to  sit  near  the  surface  is  irre- 
sponsible and  uniair  to  their  crews  and 
the  population  they  would  protect.  We 
should  not  abide  the  political  delay  which 
is  depriving  our  submarine  crews  of  the 
protection  of  the  depths  now.  and  it  sure- 
ly cannot  be  tolerated  in  the  future. 

For  nearly  20  years  we  have  tried  to 
improve  our  difficult  global  communica- 
tion problems  by  developing  effective 
satellite  systems.  We  have  done  so.  only 
to  find  that  not  only  they,  but  other 
satellites  presently  planned  will  be  in- 
stantly vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  antisatel- 
lite  kill  capability  known  to  exist  today. 
How  then  are  we  still  being  told  by  some 
that  instead  of  burying  130  miles  of  cable 
in  the  ground  for  ELF.  we  should  go  to 
satellites,  using  7  to  14  of  them  to  mount 
"blue-green  lasers"  yet  to  be  developed, 
which  may  or  may  not  penetrate  clouds 
and  may  or  may  not  be  available  by  the 
year  2000  at  a  cost  of  over  $1  billion? 
Some  people  like  to  believe  that  a  hy- 
pothetical co.Timunication  or  weapon 
system  is  a  force  in  being.  Many  people 
have  been  speaking  of  Trident  or  MX 
as  if  they  already  existed.  But  we  are  still 
tens  of  billions  and  years  away  from  an 
effective  Trident  and  MX  force.  Yet  the 
administration  has  acted  as  if  the  sys- 
tems were  out  there  now  ready  to  deter 
the  Soviets,  who  have  the  hardware  now 
while  we  debate  the  concepts. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  advanced  tech- 
nologv.  I  think  we  fund  far  too  little.  But 
when  we  fund  it  to  avoid  filling  real  and 
immediate  needs,  I  have  to  object.  How 


did  we  get  here?  I  think  Congress  has 
a  right  to  know  and  the  people  have  a 
right  to  know. 

In  January  1979.  in  hearings  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Dr.  Harold  Brown  spoke  in  reference  to 
the  blue-green  laser  idea  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  ELF.  Secretary-  BrowTi  told  the 
committee: 

I  have  "grave  doubts  that  an  alternative 
to  ELF  called  Blue-Green  LAser'  Is  even 
feasible",  explaining.  •There's  a  difference  be- 
twee.T  a  good  idea'  and  what  makes  up  an 
effective  military  system  '  Blue-Green  Laser 
is  reilly  a  group  of  small  basic  research  proj- 
els  that  might  help  to  communicate  with 
submerged  submarines  using  a  satellite-borne 
laser  transmitter  to  communicate,  as  Brown 
puts  it,  "In  frequencies  where  the  ocean  Is 
transparent.'  But.  he  cautioned,  there  are 
real  operational  problenu  with  that  "inter- 
esting Idea.  "  noting  that  Blue-Green  Laser 
performance  Is  sensitive  to  "angles  of  ob- 
liquity, practical  levels  of  data  rale,  and  sea 
slate  conditions  ■'  Considering  those.  Brown. 
It  doesn't  look  that  good"  Brown  told  the 
committee.  I  think  we  need  to  proceed  with 
a  s\stem  that  we  know  works — ELF" 

Dr.  Brown  seemed  quite  annoyed  that 
the  blue-green  laser  idea  was  advocated 
by  Congressmen  opposed  to  ELF.  but 
DOD  has  nevertheless  gone  along  this 
year  and  requested  substantial  funding 
for  the  idea.  However,  this  year  it  is  de- 
scribed as  congressionally  assigned. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague.  Senator 
Levin  introduced  Dr  Lowell  Wood  of  Liv- 
ermore  Labs  as  an  expert  witness  last 
year  in  this  committee  to  testify  on  these 
blue-green  laser  satellites  and  I  know 
Dr.  Dinneen  i  ASD  CI  <  and  he  had  quite 
a  little  debate  here  on  the  subject.  The 
thing  that  struck  me  most,  though,  was 
the  proponent's  opening  remarks.  He 
said,  'Although  the  proposed  ELF  system 
is  relatively  very  modest  in  data  rate,  it  is 
imdeniably  the  lowest  technical  risk  and 
lowest  available  of  any  augmented  stra- 
tegic communications  capability  for  the 
1980s."  Regarding  the  laser  concept,  he 
said,  "Until  and  unless  (it)  as  a  tech- 
nology has  demonstrated  capability  in 
the  field  to  operate  through  all  atmos- 
pheric and  oceanic  conditions  which  oc- 
cur in  strategic  submarines  operations 
areas,  I  believe  that  the  strategic  com- 
munications capability  which  cannot  be 
rapidly  neutralized  bv  Soviet  techni- 
cal surprises  must  be  available,  or  the  na- 
tional investment  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  increasingly  crucial  fleet, 
ballistic  missile  leg  of  the  Triad,  will  be 
exposed  to  rapid  and  severe  compromise 
The  ELF  Ls  the  only  strategic  communi- 
cations technology  of  which  I  am  aware 
that  cannot  be  rudely  compromised  by 
foreseeable  Soviet  ASW  advances." 

This,  Mr.  President,  was  the  opening 
statement  of  the  major  proponent  of  the 
satellite  idea. 

In  March  of  1979.  Dr.  Gerald  Diimeen, 
one  of  the  most  respected  technical  ex- 
perts in  the  Department  of  Defense, 
wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  congressional  ad- 
vocate of  lasers  in  space : 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  12 
Pebruarv  1979  to  Secretary  Brown  about  an 
alternative  to  the  proposed  Extremelv  Low 
Frequency  (ELF)  communications  system  to 
reach  our  strategic  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines. 

I  have  reviewed  the  research  done  In  this 
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flMd  both  in  and  out  of  the  Department  of     such  a  concept  may,  in  the  end,  lead  to  an  i  think  the  national  interest  was  de- 
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field  both  In  and  out  of  the  Department  of 
Defenae  and  do  not  support  your  conclusion 
that  a  blue-green  laser  system  Is  the  best 
system  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  In- 
stitute In  place  of  an  ELF  system. 

A  blue-green  laser  communications  system 
may  have  promise  for  contributing  even- 
tually to  our  ability  to  communicate  with 
submerged  submarines;  however,  planning 
such  a  system  Is  not  now  possible.  Major 
improvements  are  needed  In  both  transmitter 
and  receiver  technology  before  we  can  build 
and  deploy  a  blue-green  laser  communica- 
tions system  to  be  used  for  communications 
with  submarines.  Regarding  transmitters, 
improvements  needed  Include,  increased 
cycle  life  of  laser  Hashlamps:  Increased  levels 
of  peak  transmitter  power,  average  power 
and  energy  per  pulse;  and  Increased  trans- 
mitter energy  efficiency.  To  Improve  receiver 
technology  necessary  for  a  deployable  system 
we  need  marked  Increase  In  optical  efficiency 
as  well  as  the  development  of  a  narrowband, 
wide  fleld  of  view  optical  filter.  There  have 
been  some  recent  promising  developments  at 
the  Lawrence  Llvermore  Laboratory  In  opti- 
cal filters,  but  this  Is  only  part  of  the  overall 
system,  problems  which  are  stUl  a  long  way 
from  solution. 

In  addition  to  the  deficiencies  In  hardware 
technology,  uncertainties  about  laser  light 
losses  In  the  variable  water  of  the  open  ocean 
and  In  clouds  and  variations  in  background 
light  Interference  hinder  our  ability  to  de- 
sign, cost,  and  size  such  a  system.  These 
uncertainties  must  be  Investigated  to  deter- 
mine means  of  reduction  or  elimination. 
Antennas  or  optical  sensors,  or  both,  would 
be  required  In  an  overall  system. 

The  past  and  current  Department  of  De- 
fense research  program  on  blue-green  laser 
communications  to  submarines  Is  directed 
toward  solution  of  some  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned deficiencies.  The  program  consists  of 
basic  research  and  exploratory  development 
efforts.  This  type  of  research  Is  "Idea-llmlted" 
which  Is  not  conducive  to  achieving  accele- 
rated development  Just  by  increasing  the  dol- 
lar Investment.  In  some  areas  we  do  not  have 
Ideas  for  solutions  or  even  for  avenues  of  ap- 
proach to  solutions.  Although  there  Is  no 
kno>wn  reason  why  these  system  deficiencies 
cannot  be  solved,  the  solutions  are  Just  not 
Immediately  at  hand. 

In  summary,  the  technology  to  support 
the  construction  and  deployment  of  an  oper- 
tlonai  blue-green  laser  submarine  commu- 
nication system  will  not  be  available  until 
tha  later  1990s  or  early  2000s.  The  technical 
risk  In  pursuing  the  immediate  development 
of  such  a  system  Is  high  and  the  system  cost 
la  expensive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ELF 
communications  system  Is  ready  now  and 
can  be  deployed  by  1985.  The  technology  Is 
proved  and  the  proposed  system  Is  safe.  The 
environmental  Impact  of  a  space-based  laser 
communications  system  and  associated 
ground  terminals  has  not  been  assessed  The 
minimal  Impact  on  the  environment  of  the 
proposed  ELF  communications  system  has 
been  examined  In  detail  smd  the  appropriate 
Environmental  Impact  Statements  have  been 
filed,  aa  required  by  law.  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  In  this  Im- 
portant aspect  of  our  national  defense.  The 
security  of  our  sea-based  strategic  deterrent 
forces  Is  vital  to  the  nation  I  agree  that  de- 
cisive action  should  be  taken  now  to  develop 
and  deploy  the  best  and  most  modem  means 
of  Improving  the  communications  to  subma- 
rines, and  I  request  your  supoort  for  the 
Immediate  deployment  of  the  ELF  commu- 
nications system. 

In  April  of  1979,  a  special  panel  of  the 
Defense  Science  Board  was  convened  to 
study  the  matter.  It  concluded,  and  I 
quote: 

We  are  agreed  that  we  cannot  now  exclude. 
on  scientific  grounds,   the  possibility  that 


such  a  concept  may,  in  the  end,  lead  to  an 
effective  communication  system.  This  state- 
ment Is  phrased  as  a  double  negative  be- 
cause there  are  many  scientific  and  tech- 
nological hurdles  to  be  overcome,  whose  out- 
come Is  by  no  means  certain,  before  the  ques- 
tion can  be  confidently  answered.  Apart  from 
the  questions  of  such  things  as  laser  develop- 
ment, adaptive  optics  for  active  systems,  etc.. 
which  are  now  under  active  study  for  other 
reasons,  there  are  open  questions  (such  as 
blolumlnescence)  which  could  cause  the  en- 
tire concept  to  fall  fiat  on  its  face.  In  addl- 
such  as  ground  based  (soft  system  but  sim- 
ple satellite)  versus  space-based  (the  oppo- 
site) Is  not  yet  available.  These  two  funda- 
mental options  also  have  different  propaga- 
tion, laser,  and  environmental  aspects.  This 
Is  Just  one  of  a  number  of  system  questions 
that  need  to  be  addressed  after  the  scientific 
input  Is  In  hand. 

Though  we  have  a  range  among  our- 
selves of  approximately  a  factor  of  2  In  our 
personal  estimates,  we  believe  that  there  Is  a 
necessary  period  of  some  3  to  5  years  to 
answer  the  scientific  questions  required  to 
assess  feasibility  and  make  a  rational  system 
choice,  plus  a  comparable  length  of  time  for 
a  feasibility  demonstration  of  a  prototype 
system.  The  time  from  there  to  IOC  can  be 
derived  from  comparable  experience  on  other 
systems,  and  could  be  somewhat  shortened 
If  there  were  a  sense  of  urgency. 

We  believe  that  the  most  widely  advertised 
estimates  of  time  and  cost  are  for  a  feasi- 
bility demonstration  of  the  ground-based 
laser  system,  and  are  underestimated  with 
respect  to  both  time  and  cost  by  a  factor 
which  we  have  variously  estimated  as  any- 
where from  2  to  5. 

We  believe  that  Lowel  Wood  has  (with  his 
enthusiasm)  performed  a  public  service  by 
rekindling  Interest  In  this  concept.  Little 
work  Is  now  being  done  on  the  development 
of  this  as  a  system,  and  we  believe  that  It 
should  be  under  consideration  as  a  long-term 
option.  However,  many  scientific,  technical, 
systems,  and  policy  (e.g..  space  war)  ques- 
tions need  to  be  addressed  before  the  viabil- 
ity of  the  option  is  clear.  In  particular,  an 
IOC  of  1985  at  cost  of  S300  million  dollars  is 
completely  out  of  the  question."  (emphasis 
added) 

Referring  back  to  the  panel  of  the  De- 
fense Science  Board,  if  the  conservative 
estimates  are  used,  the  arithmetic  is 
staggering — 5  times  300  million  is  $1.5 
billion  and  5  times  5  years  is  25  years. 
Initial  DOD  estimates  are  usually  low  by 
half.  So  are  we  really  taking  about  $3 
billion  and  50  years  to  get  the  President 
off  the  hook  on  a  campaign  statement 
which  really  referred  to  a  different  sys- 
tem? Is  that  how  we  set  our  defense  sys- 
tem priorities? 

This  year,  In  its  "get  well"  budget  for 
defense,  the  administration  requested 
$12.9  million  for  1981  and  $22.4  million 
in  1982  for  blue-green  lasers,  calling  it 
a  congressionally  directed  program. 

In  the  same  budget,  only  $453,000  was 
requested  for  ELF.  a  system  proven  to 
work  and  available  now,  which  fills  a 
need  that  we  have  now. 

I  submit  that  all  of  this  adds  up  to  a 
kind  of  technological  filibuster  contrary 
to  our  interpretation  of  the  national 
interest. 

Spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
on  experiments  to  avoid  putting  130  miles 
of  electrical  wire  in  the  ground?  Incredi- 
ble. Why  is  this  all  happening?  It  is 
crystal  clear,  and  shows  the  length  this 
administration  will  go  to  in  trying  to 
avoid  making  decisions  that  may  be  per- 
ceived (wrongly)  to  be  politically  diffi- 
cult. 


I  think  the  national  interest  was  de- 
scribed well  earlier  this  month  in  the 
statement  of  Vice  Admiral  Griffith, 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Submarine  Warfare  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Seapower  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  request  for  Strategic  and 
Tactical  Submarine  Forces.  He  said,  in 
part: 

Our  plans  envision  retiring  two  and  re- 
moving the  remaining  eight  Polaris  ships 
from  the  strategic  nuclear  forces.  They  will 
be  utilized  as  attack  submarines  (SSNs)  and 
may  well  become  cruise  missile  carriers  .  .  . 
Traditional  wartime  tasks  have  required 
attack  submarines  to  conduct  offensive  oper- 
ations In  the  open  ocean  and  forward  arcM. 
Independently  or  In  conjunction  with  other 
forces.  Within  the  recent  past  the  major  new 
role  of  SSN  direct  support  of  battle  groups 
has  been  developed.  Today  a  new  task,  cruise 
missile  land  attack.  Is  beginning  develop- 
ment. SSNs  conducting  forward  area  offen- 
sive operations  In  Soviet  peripheral  waters 
may  be  called  upon  to  attack  ships  In  har- 
bor, air  fields  and  construction  facilities,  and 
other  key  maritime  or  theater  land  targets. 
The  unique  characteristics  of  our  submarines 
permit  us  to  operate  offensively  In  high 
threat  areas  without  support  from  other 
forces. 

Today  we  are  faced  with  a  Soviet  naval 
threat  more  serious  than  any  since  World 
War  II.  their  predominant  emphasis  is  on 
.submarines.  The  Soviet  submarine  fleet  Is 
substantially  larger  than  ours  and  the  gap 
between  the  two  fleets  Is  growing.  Nuclear 
powered  submarines  In  the  Soviet  fleet  have 
Increased  from  69  In  1969  to  160  today.  To- 
day the  Soviet  submarine  fleet  Is  the  world's 
largest— with  357  compared  to  our  122  ..  . 
While  building  this  nuclear  deterrent  force, 
the  Soviets  have  also  developed  a  formidable 
attack  and  cruise  missile  submarine  force. 
The  Soviets  have  a  total  of  270  attack  and 
cruise  missile  submarines  compared  to  our 
81.  Of  this  total,  about  90  are  nuclear 
powered.  40  of  which  carry  cruise  missiles  In 
seaarate  launchers. 

Against  these  threats,  nuclear  attack  sub- 
marines are  an  essential  part  of  our  general 
purpose  forces  charged  with  sea  control.  Be- 
cause nuclear  submarines  are  uniquely  able 
to  operate  covertly  for  long  periods  of  time, 
they  can  conduct  operations  In  waters  that 
are  otherwise  under  control  of  enemy  air 
and  surface  forces,  waters  which  would  be 
untenable  for  other  types  of  U.S.  forces. 

In  a  war  with  the  Soviets,  a  90  SSN  force 
would  be  spread  exceedingly  thin.  SSNs 
would  be  best  employed  deep  In  enemy  areas 
and  In  strategic  choke  points  where  their 
unique  ability  to  survive  In  contested  wa- 
ters would  be  put  to  advantage.  Forward 
area  roles  would  Include  Interdicting  the 
movement  of  enemy  forces  Into  the  open 
ocean  and  power  projection  with  Toma- 
hawk land  attack  cruise  missiles. 

Beyond  these  major  assignments,  other 
operations,  such  as  open  ocean  intercept  of 
Soviet  forces,  antl-shlpplng,  direct  support, 
covert  mine-laying  and  reconnaissance,  could 
be  accomplished  concurrently  only  with  a 
minimal  force  or  by  drawing  down  on  forces 
committed  to  other  tasks  and  capitalizing 
on  the  mobility  of  the  668  class  SSNs. 

Tomahawk  will  provide  the  nuclear  at- 
tack submarine  vrtth  a  multi-purpose,  long 
range  offensive  weapon  having  three  vari- 
ants. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  conventionally 
armd  land  attack  cruise  missile  .  .  (which) 
"gives  a  covert  submarine,  operating  In 
waters  where  the  U.S.  may  exercise  neither 
sea  nor  air  control,  the  capability  to  place 
an  unmanned  vehicle  on  targets  up  to  sev- 
eral hundred  miles  away." 

Mr.  President,  the  word  covert  runs 
through  the  entire  text.  How  can  a  sub- 
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marine  remain  covert  when  it  is  trail- 
ing a  wire  or  buoy  at  the  surface?  The 
clear  necessity  to  extend  the  use  of  mis- 
sile submarines  into  hostile  waters  cer- 
tainly puts  to  rest  the  already  unfound- 
ed arguments  that  there  is  "no  threat" 
to  justify  ELF.  We  have  put  billions  into 
improving  the  force  effectiveness  of  our 
weapon  systems  through  command  and 
control.  Here  we  have  a  force  effective- 
ness multiplier  affecting  the  whole  sub- 
marine force,  and  in  a  way  which 
touches  on  their  very  survivability  and 
safety.  Submarine  command  and  control 
has  no  meaning  without  ELF.  All  we  do 
is  compromise  with  systems  that  do  not 
let  the  subs  stay  deep. 

One  of  the  systems  we  rely  on  to  con- 
municate  with  our  submarines,  still  at 
severely  constrained  shallow  depth  and 
speed,  is  TACAMO.  We  will  still  need  it 
when  we  get  an  austere  ELF  system,  be- 
cause these  aircraft  are  supposed  to  be 
available  after  an  attack.  While  $453,- 
000  has  been  requested  to  keep  ELF  in 
caretaker  status.  $45.1  milHon  is  re- 
quested in  fiscal  year  1981  for  one  EC 
130  TACAMO  aircraft.  Rear  Adm.  Paul 
H.  Speer,  director  of  the  Navy's  Aviation 
Plans  and  Requirements  Division,  told 
Congress  that  the  'TACAMO)  system  is 
"barely  adequate"  to  support  the  require- 
ments of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  He 
told  us  the  current  TACAMO  operating 
force  is  flying  over  130  hours  per  aircraft 
per  month,  an  "unusually  high  utiliza- 
tion rate  "  which  is  expected  to  continue 
indefinitely. 

Well,  perhaps  we  would  not  need  to 
have  such  a  large  fleet  of  aircraft,  and 
fly  them  to  death  if  we  had  ELF.  They 
could  be  held  in  reserve  for  post  attack. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  minor  error  of  statement  in  an 
election  campaign  by  promising  in  1976 
not  to  deploy  ELF  in  Michigan  against 
the  will  of  its  people.  But  the  President 
never  tried  to  persuade  the  people  of 
Michigan  to  accept  ELF,  although  he  did 
declare  that  it  was  in  the  national  inter- 
est. The  President  can  correct  his  error 
by  making  an  ELF  site  decision.  Maybe 
then  we  can  believe  that  there  will  be 
an  MX  ICBM.  Until  then,  I,  for  one,  am 
doubtful. 


ANOTHER     HISTORIC     FIRST    FOR 
ALBUQUERQUE'S  MAXIE  ANDERSON 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  less 
than  2  years  ago.  on  August  17.  1978.  I 
come  to  the  Senate  to  congratulate  three 
intrepid  New  Mexicans:  Ben  Abruzzo. 
Maxie  Anderson,  and  Larry  Newman. 
These  three  brave  men  from  Albuquerque 
became  the  first  men  to  successfully  cross 
the  Atlantic  in  a  balloon.  After  more  than 
137  hours  of  flight  and  3.120  miles,  their 
balloon  set  down  near  Miserey.  France, 
and  a  heroes'  welcome  awaited  them. 

Now  one  of  these  three  men  has  done 
the  impossible  again.  Maxie  Anderson 
and  his  23-year-oId  son.  Kris,  have  be- 
come the  first  balloonists  to  cross  the 
American  continent  They  left  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Thursday,  and  early  this  morn- 
ing they  landed  near  Canada,  success- 
fully completing  another  journey  that 
some  men  have  tried  and  that  many  have 
only  dreamed  about. 

At  a  time  when  Americans  need  a  chal- 
lenge, at  a  time  when  we  need  something 
to  feel  good  about.  Maxie  Anderson  and 
his  son.  Kris,  have  given  it  to  us.  I  am 
proud  of  their  achievement,  as  1  am  sure 
all  New  Mexicans  and  Indeed  all  Ameri- 
cans are.  They  have  succeeded  not  only 
in  doing  something  for  the  record  Looks, 
but  al.so.  they  have  succeeded  in  restor- 
ing some  of  our  national  pride,  can- 
doism. 


THE  CHRYSLER  LOAN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
address  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  the 
Chair. 

In  either  yesterday's  newspaper  or  the 
day  before,  there  was  a  headline  to  the 
effect  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President  had  granted  $3.5  bil- 
lion more  to  the  Chrysler  Corp..  and  it 
said  that  Congress  had  15  days  in  which 
it  could  nullify  that  action. 

What  form  does  a  nullification  take- 
merely  a  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
will  have  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  public 
law  in  question,  before  a  statement  can 
be  made,  and  the  Chair  is  in  the  process 
of  obtaining  a  copy  of  that  public  law 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Parlia- 
mentarian let  me  know? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  be  notified. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Chair 


SMALL  ARMS  NIGHTMARE:  GAO 
CALLS  FOR  REFORM  OF  ARMY'S 
MANAGEMENT  PRACTICES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  in  March 
of  1979  I  was  presented  with  informa- 
tion that  the  Army  was  planning  to  pur- 
chase new  .50  caliber  M2  machine  guns 
after  disassembling  57.000  of  these  weap- 
ons between  1966  and  1971.  This  infor- 
mation led  me  to  request  that  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  review  the  Army's 
management  of  its  M2  machine  gun. 
GAO  recently  completed  its  review  and 
issued  its  report.  "Army  Needs  to  Im- 
prove Its  Management  and  Inventory 
Control  of  Small  Arms."  The  report  iden- 
tifies a  number  of  serious  problems  of 
waste  and  mismanagement. 

The  first  problem  is  that  the  Army  has 
inadequate  procedures  for  obtaining  in- 
formation on  the  status  of  other  services' 
inventories.  The  result  of  this  deficiency, 
according  to  GAO.  is  that  the  Army  can- 
not rehably  determine  if  other  services 
have  an  excess  of  weapons  available  be- 
fore purchasing  new  weapons.  This  prob- 
lem was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  while 
the  Army  was  on  the  verge  of  spending 
$10.2  million  for  1.530  new  M2's.  GAO 
discovered,  unbeknownst  to  the  Army, 
that  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  had  thou- 
sands of  excess  M2's  available. 

However,  the  experience  of  the  M2  ma- 
chine gun  is  not  an  isolated  example 
According  to  the  GAO.  "In  1977,  the 
Army  procured  5.283  Ml 6  rifles  for  the 
Navy  at  a  cost  of  $1.1  million,  while  the 
Marine  Corps  and  Air  Force  had  over 
70.000  Ml 6  rifles  excess  to  their  Approved 
Force  Acquisition  Objective."  the  report 
said.  "We  could  flnd  no  evidence  that 
attempts  were  made  to  obtain  the  70.000 
weapons  from  the  other  services  before 
the  new  procurement  was  initiated." 


The  second  problem  cx)ncems  the 
Army's  inventory  control  system  GAO 
found  that  the  Army's  system  does  not 
"provide  reliable  information  on  either 
the  quantity  or  the  condition  of  M2  as- 
sets "  GAO  discovered  nearly  4.000  unac- 
counted for  M2's  stored  at  an  Army  depot 
in  Anniston.  Ala.  Furthermore,  after  the 
discovery,  the  Army  Armament  Materiel 
Readiness  Command  (ARRCOMi  or- 
dered the  disassembly  of  virtually  all  of 
these  M2s  because  they  were  listed  as 
not  being  whole  guns.  However.  GAO  in- 
spected the  guns  and  found  the  Army 
order  to  be  inaccurate.  Virtually  all  the 
M2's  were  whole  guns  and  "at  least  1.700 
were  in  a  'like  new'  condition." 

The  third  issue  in  the  report  relates 
to  the  Army's  small  arms  disposal  policy 
According  to  the  report,  between  1966 
and  1971,  57.000  M2's  were  disassembled 
for  spare  parts:  since  1951.  an  estimated 
100.000  were  sold  or  donated  to  for- 
eign countries  resulting  in  a  shortage 
to  the  Army  of  more  than  20.000  guns. 
The  report  criticizes  the  Department  of 
Defense  as  well  as  the  Army  for  using 
inadequate  guidelines  for  determining 
when  to  retain  weapons  and  when  to 
dispose  of  them. 

Established  DOD  and  Army  policies  and 
practices  regarding  the  retention  of  princi- 
pal Item  assets  have  allowed  the  depletion 
of  Army  M2  assets  to  a  level  which  Is  In- 
sufficient to  meet  current  total  force  re- 
quirements 

The  fourth  problem  identified  in  the 
report  relates  to  deficiencies  discovered 
in  the  DOD  small  arms  serialization 
program.  While  the  program  is  intended 
to  minimize  the  loss  and  theft  of  small 
arms  by  improving  control  procedures. 
GAO  reports  the  program  has  not 
proven  successful.  According  to  an  Army 
official  quoted  in  the  report: 

There  are  over  80.000  errors  involving  the 
registration  of  small  arms  at  the  Anniston 
Army  Depot  alone  Although  this  condition 
does  not  necessarily  Indicate  that  weapons 
have  been  lost.  It  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine their  location  and  loss  Is  a  possibility. 

In  addition,  GAO  found  that  the 
serialization  program  also  failed  to  keep 
track  of  thousands  of  outstanding  ship- 
ping transactions : 

As  of  May.  1979.  Anniston  had  not  ac- 
knowledged receipt  of  1.806  M2s  supposedly 
shipped  One  Army  official  estimates  that 
Army-wide  there  are  over  136,000  outstand- 
ing small  arms  shipments. 

I  found  these  problems  to  be  most 
disturbing  because  they  cleariy  were  not 
isolated  examples  of  individual  negli- 
gence but  the  product  of  systematic  mis- 
management. It  is  apparent,  from  read- 
ing the  GAO  report,  that  over  the  years 
the  Army  has  devoted  insufficient  monov 
and  manpower  to  efficiently  and  effec- 
tively manage  its  small  arms  inven- 
tories. Surely,  this  must  change.  Given 
the  Nation's  pressing  need  to  increase 
its  military  strength  and  still  balance 
the  budget,  we  cannot  tolerate  a  system 
that  threatens  military  preparedness 
and  wastes  tightly  budgeted  dollars. 
There  is  no  room  for  excuse-making  or 
foot-dragging  when  such  vital  national 
issues  are  at  stake. 

For  this  reason,  I  intend  to  follow  up 
the  GAO  report  by  writing  to  the  Secre- 
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tarv  of  Defense  to  determine  what  will      and   physical   controls  over  small   arms  In-      of  other  DOD  components  prior  to  procure- 
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match  for  any  of  his  foreign  minister 
counterparts  in  the  world.  But,  as  im- 


efficient  production  rate  makes  each  F-14 
more    expensive,    especially    when    the 


Of  certain  property  in  square  758  In  the  Dis- 
trict   of    Columbia    as   an    addition    to    the 
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tary  of  Defense  to  determine  what  will 
be  done  to  solve  the  serious  problems 
identified  in  this  report. 

I  want  to  commend  Jim  Mitchell  and 
Julie  Denman  of  GAO's  Logistics  and 
Communication  Division  for  their  excel- 
lent investigation,  insightful  analysis, 
and  weU-written  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  digest  of  the  GAO  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  digest 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Digest 

Because  of  their  cost,  vital  role  In  defense 
missions,  and  sensitivity  to  theft,  military 
small  arms  require  careful  management  and 
control. 

Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Ranking  Minor- 
ity Member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  asked  GAO  to  investigate 
the  Department  of  Defense's  (DOD's)  weap- 
ons procurement.  Inventory  control,  and  dis- 
posal policies.  Senator  Percy  cited  a  number 
of  concerns  alx>ut  DOD's  management  of  the 
M2  .50  caliber  machine  gun  program.  He 
asked  GAO  to  determine  If  there  Is  potential 
waste  In  DOD's  management  of  these 
weapons. 

GAO  found  that  the  Army's  systems  for 
managing  and  controlling  M2  machine  guns 
are  not  reliable  enough  to  assure  that  pro- 
curement and  or  disposal  actions  related  to 
these  guns  are  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
Gove'nment-  Further,  the  deficiencies  iden- 
tified In  the  Army  systems  for  managing  and 
controlling  M2  machine  guns  may  also  apply 
to  other  small  arms  since  the  same  policies, 
systems,  and  procedures  are  used  by  the  Army 
for  managing  all  small  ai-ms. 

BACKCHOtrND 

The  M2  50  caliber  machine  gun  is  a  relia- 
ble, versatile  weapon  in  use  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I.  The  current  versions  of  the  M2 
were  produced  during  the  19403.  During  this 
time  approximately  2  million  weapons  were 
produced  In  various  configurations  at  a  cost 
of  no  more  than  $750  per  weapon. 

The  M2  machine  gun  has  been  used  by 
all  U.S.  military  components  the  Army  be- 
ing the  most  extensive  user  The  M2  has  also 
been  exported  extensively.  It  can  be  adapted 
for  use  on  aircraft,  ships,  tanks,  personnel 
carriers,  and  other  major  equipment,  and  It 
can  also  be  used  as  a  ground-mounted 
weapon 

Each  military  service  independently  deter- 
mines its  needs  for  M2  machine  g\ms  and 
other  small  arms  and  manages  and  controls 
Its  own  inventories  Further,  each  service 
keeps  serial  number  control  over  its  small 
arms  so  that  losses  and  thefts  can  be  traced 
and  responsibUlty  fixed 

The  Army  which  owns  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  all  M2s  m  DOD  inventories.  Is  des- 
ignated the  single  procuring  agent  for  M2s 
for  all  DOD  comoonents  Further,  the  Army 
Is  responsible  for  maintaining  a  central 
registry  of  the  serial  numbers  of  all  DOD 
small  arms,  including  the  M2, 

mVLHIORr    AND    ACCOUNTING    CONTROL    OF 
M2    ASSETS 

The  Army  has  not  established  or  main- 
tained accurate  inventory  information  need- 
ed to  effectively  manage  its  M2  machine  gun 
program.  Specifically.  G.AO  found  that: 

Army  Inventory  control  systems  do  not 
provide  reliable  Information  on  either  the 
quantity  or  the  condition  of  M2  assets. 

The  Army  does  not  have  adequate  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  information  on  the 
status  of  other  services'  inventories 

Deficiencies  In  the  DOD  program  for  keep- 
ing serial  number  control  of  M2  machine 
guns  and  other  small  arms  have  prevented 
the  achievement  of  expected  asset  vlslbUlty 


and  physical  controls  over  small  arms  In- 
ventories. 

In  view  of  these  weaknesses,  the  Army  has 
no  assurance  that  decisions  on  procurement, 
distribution,  or  disposal  of  M2s  are  appro- 
priate. To  Illustrate,  after  GAO  identified 
that  M2s  were  available  In  the  Army  as  well 
as  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  inventories  of 
which  the  Army  was  unaware,  the  Army  can- 
celed a  planned  $10.2  million  purchase  of 
M2s.  Furthermore,  the  Army  had  overlooked 
almost  4,000  M2s  In  its  own  Inventories. 

The  Inventory  control  problems  GAO  iden- 
tified are  not  new  to  the  Army  or  DOD  GAO 
and  Internal  DOD  audit  groups  have  previ- 
ously identified  similar  problems.  Further. 
GAO  has  previously  stressed  to  DOD  the  need 
for  proper  monetary  control  of  the  property 
for  which  It  Is  responsible. 

The  Army  must  devote  Increased  manage- 
ment attention  to  Inventory  control  of  M2 
machine  guns  and  other  small  arms.  To 
avoid  future  unnecessary  procurements  of 
small  arms,  the  Army  must  develop  better 
procedures  to  ensure  that,  prior  to  procure- 
ment, the  procuring  activity  obtains  specific 
information  on  the  status  of  the  items  in  all 
DOD  component  Inventories. 

RFTEN'riON  OF  AVAILABLE  ASSETS 

For  many  years  Army  stocks  of  M2  ma- 
chine guns  far  exceeded  estimated  require- 
ments. During  this  time  tens  of  thousands  of 
M2  machine  guns  were  sold  or  given  to  for- 
eign countries  or  disassembled  for  needed 
repair  parts.  Because  of  this  severe  depletion 
of  M2s  and  a  rapid  Increase  in  M2  require- 
ments, since  1975  the  Army  has  been  unable 
to  meet  its  M2  total  force  requirements.  Al- 
though DOD  guidance  does  not  provide  for 
procurement  to  meet  total  force  require- 
ments, the  Army  estimates  that  over  20.000 
additional  M2  machine  guns  would  be 
needed  to  meet  this  requirement  objective. 

DOD  has  a  longstanding  policy  which  al- 
lows the  Army  to  retain  machine  guns  and 
other  principal  items  in  Its  inventories  as 
economic  retention  or  contingency  reten- 
tion stocks.  However.  DOD  has  not  provided 
the  services  sufficient  guidance  concern- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  such 
stocks  should  be  held  and  the  factors  to  con- 
sider In  determining  the  quantities  to  be 
held.  Guidance  is  available  on  the  retention 
of  secondary  items  (eg.,  spare  and  repair 
parts)  but  not  for  principal  Items  (e.g.,  ma- 
chine guns). 

GAO  found  that  the  Army  was  contem- 
plating additional  disassembly  of  almost 
2,000  M2s  to  obtain  repair  parts.  In  view  of 
the  current  shortage  of  M2  machine  guns. 
GAO  believes  that  further  disassembly  is  not 
Justified. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  should  issue  spe- 
cific guidance' on  the  economic  retention 
levels  for  principal  items  in  DOD  inventories 
similar  to  those  procedures  now  followed  for 
secondary  Items. 

Also,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  should  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to: 

Require  that  the  light  barrel  M2  machine 
guns  In  storage  at  Annlston  Army  Depot  be 
converted  to  meet  current  Army  M2  ma- 
chine gun  requirements  rather  than  disas- 
sembled for  repair  parts. 

Ensure  that  discrepancies  between  physi- 
cal inventories  and  Inventory  records  for  M2 
machine  guns  and  other  small  arms  are  in- 
vestigated, and  accurate  Inventory  balances 
are  established  and  maintained  In  the  Con- 
tinuing Balance  System. 

Improve  the  Army's  implementation  and 
maintenance  of  the  DOD  Small  Arms  Se- 
rialization Program  by  ensuring  that  all 
serial  numbered  small  arms  are  registered 
and  that  the  Small  Arms  Reglstery  is  main- 
tained In  an  accurate  and  timely  manner 

Establish  Improved  procedures  for  obtain- 
ing Information  on  the  status  of  inventories 


of  other  DOD  components  prior  to  procure- 
ments by  ( 1 1  assuring  that  the  communica- 
tions regarding  asset  availability  spell  out 
both  the  quantities  of  assets  onhand  and  the 
quantities  required  by  each  component 
queried  and  i2)  requiring  that  Item  mana- 
gers ascertain  asset  availability  of  each  DOD 
component  immediately  prior  Lo  each  pro- 
curement date. 

CORRECTIVE    ACTIONS 

The  Army  canceled  Its  planned  $10.2  mil- 
lion buy  of  M2s  after  GAO  advised  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  that  other  DOD  compo- 
nents had  available  M2s  which  could  be 
transferred  lo  the  Army. 

The  Army  also  took  actions  to  Improve  Its 
program  for  keeping  serial  number  control 
of  small  arms.  The  Army  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Logistics  has  established  the  Small 
Arms  Serialization  Program  Upgrade  Project 
to  resolve  problems  with  the  overall  Imple- 
mentation and  operation  of  the  Army's  se- 
rialization program. 

The  Army  has  also  initiated  action  to  revise 
its  systems  of  accounting  to  achieve  mone- 
tary control  of  property,  in  addition  to  the 
Item  control  provided  for  in  Its  logistics  sys- 
tems. The  Standard  Financial  System  Re- 
design, planned  for  implementation  In  1982, 
is  expected  to  maintain  general  ledger  control 
over  ail  fixed  assets  from  acquisition  through 
consumption  or  disposal. 

AGENCY     COMMENTS 

GAO  representatives  met  with  representa- 
tives from  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics)  and  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  discuss  the  report.  They  generally 
agreed  with  GAO's  recommendations  with 
one  exception.  DOD  officials  said  that  DOD 
Directive  4100.37  provides  adequate  guidance 
to  DOD  components  regarding  the  computa- 
tion of  retention  levels  for  principal  items. 

GAO  agrees  that  DOD  Directive  4100  37  al- 
lows the  computation  of  economic  retention 
levels  for  principal  items,  but  it  does  not  re- 
quire DOD  components  to  compute  an  eco- 
nomic retention  level  or  provide  guidance  as 
to  how  such  computations  should  be  made. 
To  make  sure  that  the  policy  provided  for 
In  DOD  Directive  4100  37  is  Implemented 
consistently  throughout  DOD.  GAO  believes 
that  specific  guidance  should  be  Issued  re- 
garding the  computation  of  economic  reten- 
tion levels  for  principal  items. 

Other  DOD  comments  are  incorporated 
within  the  text  as  appropriate. 


EDMUND  S.  MUSKIE  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senate  acting  in  true  wisdom  over- 
whelminglv  confirmed  one  of  our  own  to 
be  the  new  Secretary  of  State.  I  believe 
that  act  of  confirmation  may  go  dovm  in 
historj-  as  one  of  the  most  significant 
votes  in  the  history  of  this  Congress  or 
any  other.  I  say  this  because  of  my  fun- 
damental faith  in  the  character  and 
capabilitv  of  Ed  Muskie  to  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  formidable  tasks  which  he 
must  now  face  as  the  leading  figure  in 
implementing  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
Nation.  Having  worked  with  our  new 
Secretary  of  State  for  many  years  and. 
on  occasion,  having  debated  issues  with 
him  on  opposite  sides.  I  know  he  will  be 
an  eloouent  and  effective  spokesman  for 
the  national  interests  of  this  country  m 
a  turbulent  and  dangerous  world. 

Many  have  described  the  stature  of 
Senator  Muskie  as  •'Lincolnesque."  Cer- 
tairlv.  there  is  a  duality  of  strength 
about  him  which  will  be  more  than  a 
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match  for  any  of  his  foreign  minister 
counterparts  in  the  world.  But,  as  im- 
portantly for  America,  Secretary  Mus- 
kie's  career  in  the  Senate,  his  experience 
as  a  candidate  for  national  office,  his 
family  life  also  send  a  message  to  the 
world  of  an  America  which  is  decent  and 
fair,  which  does  not  wish  to  take  over 
the  weak,  but  to  forge  friendships  with 
those  who  would  be  friends  on  an  equal 
basis  of  partnership  and  progress.  To 
those  nations  who  would  insist  on  mak- 
ing a  mockery  of  international  law  and 
trampling  human  rights.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  character  of  Edmund  S. 
Muskie  also  sends  a  clear  message  that 
such  policies  are  undertaken  and  sus- 
tained at  the  peril  of  those  nations' 
short-  and  long-term  interests. 

As  important  as  I  believe  the  signal  is 
to  the  world  in  the  selection  of  Secre- 
tary Muskie  to  be  Secretary  of  State, 
the  message  which  he  sent  to  us  by  ac- 
cepting this  thankless  assignment  is  also 
significant.  It  has  to  do  with  a  quality 
called  patriotism.  The  dictionary  defini- 
tion of  this  word  is  simple. 

It  applies  to  those  who  love,  support, 
and  defend  their  country.  For  Ameri- 
cans, after  the  tribulations  of  the  past 
several  years,  patriotism  has  been  sub- 
ject to  debates  which  seem  to  rob  the 
world  of  any  real  substance  and  mean- 
ing. With  one  courageous  and,  to  the 
minds  of  the  pundits,  surprising  act, 
patriotism  is  alive  and  well  in  the  per- 
son of  our  new  Secretary  of  State. 


CRITICAL  TACTICAL  AIRCRAFT 
PROGRAMS  IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
BUDGET 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  four  of 
the  Navy's  most  important  tactical  air- 
craft programs  pre  programs  built  by  the 
Grumman  Aerospace  Corp.,  in  New  York 
State.  Those  programs  are  the  F-14, 
which  with  its  Phoenix  missile  system 
and  radar  comprises  the  most  unique  and 
sophisticated  air-to-air  weapons  svstem 
in  the  world,  the  E2-C,  which  is  a  vital 
partner  to  the  F-14  and  which  provides 
the  early  warning  and  airborne  control 
capability  of  the  Navy's  fleet  defense,  the 
A-6E,  which  is  the  only  all-weather  at- 
tack bomber  presently  in  production  in 
the  free  world,  and  the  EA-6B,  which 
provides  the  critical  electronic  warfare 
fighting  capability  of  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps.  Grumman  also  performs 
the  modification  of  the  F-lll  into  the 
EF-lll  for  the  Air  Force,  which  gives 
that  service  its  most  advanced  electronic 
warfare  capability  in  the  air.  All  of  these 
programs  are  vital  and  important  and,  in 
my  judgment,  should  be  supported  by  the 
Congress  in  its  consideration  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981  defense  budget. 

The  A-6E  is  the  only  all-weather 
bomber  in  production  in  the  free  world; 
Its  replacement  is  not  even  on  the  draw- 
ing boards:  existing  squadrons  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  are  each  short 
2  aircraft  from  the  12  each  should  have 
To  close  that  production  line  in  my 
judgment,  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 
Last  year  Congress  funded  the  produc- 
tion of  30  F-14's:  this  year,  the  President 
asked  for  the  production  of  24;  that  less 


efficient  production  rate  makes  each  F-14 
more  expensive,  especially  when  the 
threat  posed  to  our  naval  forces  is  being 
enlarged  by  the  deployment  of  antiship 
equipped  Backfire  bombers  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  funded  30,  rather  than  24,  F-14's: 
that  committee  has  also  funded  6,  rather 
than  3,  EA-6B's  and  has  funded  12, 
rather  than  0,  A-6E's.  In  addition,  that 
committee  funded  6  E2-C's  and  12  EF- 
lll's,  as  requested  by  the  administration. 

The  amendment  Senator  Nelson  and 
I  proposed  to  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  would  have  both  funded  these 
needed  programs  and  would  have  redis- 
tributed $2  biUion  from  the  function  050 
recommendation  from  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  to  other  social  programs 
which  desperately  need  that  money. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  expressed  my 
views  on  these  essential  aircraft  pro- 
grams to  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee;  I  very  much 
hope  that  the  committee  will  give  my 
recommendations  its  serious  considera- 
tion and  support. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

At  12:29  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
armounced  that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  3928.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
November  8.  1978  (92  Stat  3095),  to  desig- 
nate certain  Cibola  National  Forest  lands 
as  additions  to  the  Sandia  Mountain  Wilder- 
ness. New  Mexico;  and 

H.R.  5673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or  service 
of  matter  which,  if  mailed.  Is  required  by 
certain  Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or 
served  by  registered  mall,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Macnusoni  . 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  426.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S  2238.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  2238  A  bill  to  authorize  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development  (Rept.  No.  96-694). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  1644.  A  bill  to  declare  a  national  weather 
modification  policy,  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  research  and  development  in 
weather  modification,  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  regulations  related  to  whether 
modification,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No   96-695). 

By  Mr  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2134.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisition 


of  certain  property  In  square  758  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  US  Supreme  Court  Building 
(Rept    No.  96-696). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  5259.  An  act  to  name  a  certain  Fed- 
eral building  in  Santa  Fe.  N  Mex.,  the  "Jo- 
seph M.  Montoya  Federal  BiUldlng  and  U.S 
Courthouse"  (Rept.  No.  96-687). 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title : 

S  2459.  A  bill  to  provide  authorization  for 
programs  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept   No   96-698). 


INTRODUCTION   OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr  SASSER: 
S  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction  as  an 
expense  for  certain  amounts  of  depreciable 
business  assets:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr    RANDOLPH : 
S.  2690.  A  bill  to  provide  bridge  protective 
systems,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SASSER; 
S.  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C(xle  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduc- 
tion as  an  expense  for  certain  amounts 
of  depreciable  business  assets:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  DIRECT  EXPENSING  ACT  OF   1980 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  introduce  legislation  to  deal  with 
the  capital  formation  problems  of  small 
business.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
has  been  established  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing body  of  evidence.  The  \olatile  econ- 
omy we  now  face  exacerbates  the  already 
distressing  trends  which  make  it  difficult 
for  businesses,  especially  small  business- 
es, to  raise  much  needed  equity  capital. 

Due  to  the  greater  risks  involved  with 
the  new  or  small  business,  the  lack  of 
adequate  collateral  and  the  higher  cost 
of  making  smaller  loans,  the  small  busi- 
ness is  often  shunned  by  banks  and  other 
credit  suppliers.  In  times  of  tight  money 
small  businesses  must  often  pay  higher 
interest  rates  than  their  larger  competi- 
tors. Stresses  in  the  economy,  such  as  the 
very  high  interest  rates  and  infiation  we 
are  now  experiencing,  hit  the  small  busi- 
ness especially  hard  because  of  its  rela- 
tively limited  resources. 

In  addition  to  borrowing,  growing  busi- 
nesses also  sell  issues  of  securities  to 
raise  equity  capital.  This  method,  once 
a  prime  source  of  funds  for  small  busi- 
ness, has  all  but  disappeared  From  1974- 
77,  only  61  small  companies,  worth  $5 
million  or  less,  were  able  to  sell  stock  to 
the  public.  In  1969.  698  such  companies 
were  able  to  sell  stock. 

Business  Week  reported  that  "for  some 
years  now  •  •  '  capital  markets  have 
been  pretty  much  open  only  to  the  Na- 
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the  top  1,000     relevance    of   this    proposal    is   derived 
from  the  fact  that  it  comes  directly  from 


1954  to  provide  a  system  of  capital  recov- 
ery for  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
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tion's  big  companies  •   •   •  the  top  1,000 
or  so  corporations." 

According  to  a  survey  conducted  by 
the  American  Electronics  Association, 
companies  founded  in  the  1970s  were 
able  to  raise  an  average  of  only  $522,000 
in  current  dollars.  The  average  for  com- 
panies established  in  the  1960's  was  al- 
most twice  that  amount.  In  real  dollar 
terms,  this  disparity  is  even  greater. 

These  problems  are  especially  alarm- 
ing when  the  critical  role  of  small  busi- 
ness in  the  Nation's  economy  is  realized. 
Small  business  accounts  for  almost  57 
percent  of  all  business  receipts  and  43 
percent  of  the  Gross  National  Product. 
It  provides  58  percent  of  total  U.S.  busi- 
ness employment. 

Its  tremendous  impact  on  the  Nation's 
employment  is  further  illustrated  by  a 
study  conducted  by  the  MIT  Develop- 
ment Foundation.  Five  small,  new  com- 
panies were  compared  with  six  large, 
mature  corporations.  It  was  found  that 
the  small  companies,  despite  having  com- 
bined annual  sales  of  less  than  one- 
fortieth  of  the  giants,  created  10.900 
more  jobs  over  a  5-year  period  ihan  did 
the  larger  corporations.  Over  this  period 
the  small  companies  experienced  an  av- 
erage growth  in  jobs  of  41  percent,  while 
the  larger  corporations  created  jobs  at 
an  annual  rate  of  less  than  1  percent. 

Small  business  is  also  a  crucial  inno- 
vative force  in  the  economy.  Since  World 
War  II,  firms  with  fewer  than  1.000  em- 
ployees were  responsible  for  one-half  of 
the  most  significant  new  industrial  prod- 
ucts and  processes.  F^rms  with  less  than 
100  employees  produced  24  percent  of 
such  innovations. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  work  toward 
creating  the  kind  of  government  that 
will  allow  these  businesses  to  survive  and 
to  flourish.  Government  tax  and  regula- 
tory policies  must  not  be  allowed  to  stifle 
this  vitality  that  we  find  in  the  small 
biisiness  sector.  We  need  its  productiv- 
ity, its  jobs  and  its  innovation  too  badly 
to  allow  this  to  happen. 

My  bill  is  a  step  toward  that  end.  It 
will  allow  the  small  entrepreneur  to  de- 
duct, or  "direct  expense,"  up  to  $10,000 
in  depreciable  assets  in  1  year.  Existing 
law  requires  that  this  deduction  be 
spread  over  a  period  of  several  years. 

This  one  year  feature  gives  the  small 
entrepreneur  the  chance  to  recover 
$10,000  in  capital  expenses  very  quickly. 
He  or  she  is  then  able  to  purchase  new 
or  replacement  equipment  earlier  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible.  This  allows 
more  flexibility  for  small  businesses  to 
modernize  and  make  their  operations 
more  eCBcient. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
the  simplification  it  brings  to  this  very 
complicated  area  of  the  tax  law.  Depre- 
ciation is  responsible  for  a  tremendous 
number  of  errors  on  tax  returns  every 
year.  These  errors  are  often  made  by 
taxpayers  who  have  great  need  of  the 
tax  benefit  provided  by  depreciation  but 
who  cannot  afford  to  retain  an  account- 
ant to  maintain  accurate  depreciation 
records.  A  tax  advantage  does  little  good 
if  it  is  so  complicated  that  the  taxpayer 
to  whom  its  benefits  are  directed  is  un- 
able to  comply  with  its  terms. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  strength  and 


relevance  of  this  proposal  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  it  comes  directly  from 
small  business  people.  The  Tennessee 
delegates  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  first  brought  the 
concept  to  my  attention.  They  felt 
strongly  about  it  because  they  know- 
better  than  anyone  what  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  small  business  are. 
They  canvassed  their  small  business  col- 
leagues to  refine  the  idea  and  to  insure 
its  broad  acceptance  and  workability. 
Then  they  began  to  push  their  idea. 

So  successful  were  their  efforts  in 
gaging  the  potential  support  for  direct 
expensing  that  when  the  idea  came  to  a 
vote  among  small  business  people  from 
all  over  the  country  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  the  idea 
was  approved  overwhelmingly.  When  the 
delegates  assembled  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Conference  to  select  as  top  priorities 
15  of  the  60  recommendations  they 
would  make  to  the  Congre.ss  and  the 
President,  the  direct  expensing  concept 
received  the  second  highest  number  of 
votes  on  this  priority  list. 

We  cannot  ignore  this  resounding  vote 
of  confidence  any  more  than  we  can  ig- 
nore the  importance  of  small  business  to 
the  Nation.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fit- 
ting observance  of  the  first  day  of  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week  than  the  in- 
troduction of  legislation  embodying  such 
an  idea. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
this  piece  of  legislation  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  urge  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  to 
carefully  consider  this  proposal  when 
the  next  tax  bill  is  brought  before  the 
committee. • 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  599 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Fordi  ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  599, 
a  bill  relating  to  the  Indiana  I>unes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Randolph  i  ,  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  iMr,  Schweiker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1177,  a  bill  to 
improve  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services  and  otherwise  promote  mental 
health  throughout  the  United  States: 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1372 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  I.  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Talmadge)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1372,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
an  exclusion  for  income  earned  abroad 
attributable  to  certain  charitable  serv- 
ices. 

S.  1435 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Randolph' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1435,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954  to  provide  a  system  of  capital  recov- 
ery for  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  encourage  economic  growth 
and  modernization  through  increased 
capital  investment  and  expanded  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

S.  1784 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias),  the 
Senator  from  North  E>akota  (Mr. 
Young)  ,  the  Senator  from  Montana  iMr. 
Baucus),  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1784,  a  bill  to  improve  the  electric 
generation  efficiency  of  joint  Federal- 
civilian  pooling  practices  in  Alaska  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2082 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  I .  and  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2082.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  to  exempt 
nonprofit  veteran's  organizations  and 
nonprofit  fraternal  organizations  from 
the  requirement  that  certain  per- 
formance royalties  be  paid  to  copyright 
holders. 

S.    2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2239,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  the  income  tax  treat- 
ment of  incentive  stock  options. 

S.    2251 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga  1 ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Durkin),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2251,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  to  prohibit 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  credit  instru- 
ments in  the  purchase  of  gasohol. 

S     2376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa.  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Humphrey  i  ,  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2376.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2386 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
Senator   from   Alabama    iMr.   Heflin' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2386.  a 
bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Economic  Commission. 

S.    2419 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2419,  a  bill 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  shipper's 
export  declarations,  and  to  standardize 
export  data  submission  and  disclosure 
requirements. 

S.    2487 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)    was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
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of  S.  2487,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  more 
equitable  treatment  of  independent  oil 
producers,  including  royalty  owners,  un- 
der the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax. 

S.    2S81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger)  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bau- 
cus), and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2581,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  individuals  held  hostage  in 
Iran  and  to  similarly  situated  individ- 
uals. 

S.    2582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenber- 
ger), the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2582.  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  and  payment  of  claims  of 
civilian  and  military  personnel  against 
the  United  States  for  losses  in  connection 
with  the  evacuation  of  .such  personnel 
from  a  foreign  country. 

S.    2630 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2630.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr..  National  Historic  Site 
in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.    2634 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2634,  a  bill  to  provide  for  making  of 
payments  to  certain  citizens  and  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  held  hostage 
in  Iran,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riecle,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115,  a  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating July  1980  as  "National  Porcelain 
Art  Month." 

SENATE    joint    RESOHTTION    163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  153,  a  joint  resolution  to 
freeze  Senators'  salaries  for  3  years. 

senate    joint    resolution    156 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
kin), and  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Schmitt)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  156  a 
jomt  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  that  the  week  in  November 
which  includes  Thanksgiving  Day  as 
National  Family  Week." 

senate    joint    resolution     159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
cxxvi 686— Part  9 


Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports 
of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION     161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161,  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  International  Code  of  Busi- 
ness Conduct. 

SENATE     CONCURRENT       RESOLUTION     6  7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Wallop) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  67,  a  concurrent  re- 
solution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  taxing  social  secur- 
ity benefits. 

senate     RESOLUTIDN     392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Magnuson,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  392,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  should  immediately  take 
steps  to  reduce  interest  rates. 

senate    RESOLUTION     4  05 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  405,  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  production  and  stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction. 

SENATE     RESOLUTION     4 1  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hayakawa,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Re- 
solution 411,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  no  withholding 
tax  be  imposed  on  certain  interest  and 
dividends. 

amendment     NO.     1712 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendments  No. 
1712  proposed  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  86,  a  concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth,  the  recommended  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983 
and  revising  the  second  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  426— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
WAIVING  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDG- 
ET ACT 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  426 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waJved  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2238.  a  bin  to  authorize  a  supplemental 
appropriation  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1980.  Such  waiver 
Is  necessary  to  permit  consideration  of  an 
additional  fiscal  year  1980  authorization  of 


enactment  of  new  budget  authority  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  the  Space  Shuttle  program 

The  Space  Shuttle  prograjn  consists  of  two 
major  funding  elements:  Design,  develop- 
ment, test  and  evaluation  (DDT  &  E)  which 
supfHjrts  system  development,  and  produc- 
tion which  supports  manufacture  of  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  flight  orblters  The 
additional  authorization  Is  necessary  to  com- 
plete critical  development  tasks  on  the  moet 
efficient  schedule  and  thereby  avoid  restruc- 
turing both  the  DDT.  &  E.  and  production 
programs  and  Incurring  the  substantial  cost 
penalties  associated  therewith  T'he  Space 
Shuttle  program,  a  complex,  high  technology 
activity.  Is  at  a  very  intensive  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  at  a  very  high  spending  rate 
with  activities  focused  on  the  first  orbital 
test  flight  scheduled  to  occur  between  De- 
cembe:-  1.  1980.  and  March  31.  1981 

The  transfer  of  residual  uncommitted 
funds  from  the  production  program  to  the 
DDT.  &  E  program,  the  most  viable  option 
In  the  absence  of  the  budget  amendment. 
would  not  provide  adequate  DDT  &  E  fund- 
ing and  would  necessitate  deferral  of  produc- 
tion program  activities  However,  should  such 
action  be  necessary,  it  Is  estimated  that 
the  DDT.  &  E  program  would  be  delayed 
three  to  four  months  with  a  cost  Increase  in 
the  »200,00O,OOO-*250.OO0.OO0  range  It  is 
estimated  also  that  the  orblter  vehicles  In 
the  production  program  would  be  delayed 
seven  to  nine  months  each  with  a  cost  In- 
crease ranging  from  »400.000j000  to 
$600,000,000 

The  supplemental  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1980,  which  is  program- 
matlcally  integrated  with  the  fiscal  year  1981 
authorteation  request,  was  submitted  to 
maintain  existing  work  schedules  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  to  avoid  the  sub- 
stantial cost  penalties  and  to  assure  the 
early  availability  of  the  Space  Shuttle  fleet 
to  meet  critical  civil  and  defense  require- 
ments. Delay  in  fleet  availability  to  users  is 
estimated  to  inctir  additional  Indirect  cost 
penalties  approaching  »500,000.000. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  427— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  INDEPENDENCE  OP 
YUGOSLA'VIA 

Mr  ROTH  (for  himself.  Mr.  Boren. 
Mr.  Boschwitz.  and  Mr,  Cohen)  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S    Res    427 

Whereas  'Yugoslavia  has  historically  played 
a  key  role  in  determining  the  course  of 
peace  and  security  in  Europe  and  elsewhere 
In  the  world; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  demon- 
strated by  its  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and 
by  its  invasion  of  Afghanistan  a  pattern  of 
intervention  which  may  portend  an  attempt 
to  exploit  internal  political  developments  In 
Yugoslavia  In  order  to  undermine  its  po- 
litical Independence,  territorial  integrity, 
and  nonallgned  status: 

Whereas  Yugoslavs  have  clearly  demon- 
strated a  determination  to  remain  free  of 
Soviet  domination; 

Whereas  the  political  Independence,  ter- 
ritorial integrity,  and  nonallgned  status  of 
Yugoslavia  is  an  important  factor  In  the 
security  of  Euro{>e;  and 

Wheresis  the  continued  political  In- 
dependence, territorial  Integrity,  and  unity 
of  Yugoslavia  has  been  a  conslswnt  for- 
eign policy  interest  of  the  United  States 
since  Yugoslavia  publicly  asserted  Its  In- 
dependence of  the  Soviet  bloc  In  1948:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  th«  Sen- 
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dous  amounts  of  foreign  oil.  as  well  as  auto- 
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at«  that,  during  the  critical  period  of  transi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  Socialist  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
should — 

(1)  malte  clear  the  firm  opposition  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  any  attempt 
by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics  to  violate  or  subvert 
the  political  Independence,  territorial  In- 
tegrity, or  nonallgned  status  of  the  Socialist 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia:  and 

(2)  undertake  such  diplomatic  initiatives 
as  may  be  necessary  to  encourage  the  heads 
of  governments  of  other  countries  to  an- 
nounce publicly  their  continued  support  for 
the  political  independence,  territorial  In- 
tegrity, and  nonallgned  status  of  the  Social- 
ist  Federal    Republic   of   Yugoslavia. 

Sec.  2  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE    ON    ENTRGY    AND    NATTTBAL 
RESOtmCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  scheduling 
of  an  oversight  hearing  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  June  3, 
1980.  beginning  at  10  in  room  S-407  of 
the  Capitol.  The  hearing  has  been  called 
to  review  the  progress  of  the  negotia- 
tions on  the  future  political  status  of  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
Pursuant  to  committee  vote  in  compli- 
ance with  rule  XXVI.S.'b'  of  the  Stand- 
ing Rules  of  the  Senate  and  rule  3<a>  of 
the  Rules  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the  hear- 
ing will  he  closed. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  contact  Mr  James  B. 
Beime,  Counsel  to  the  Committee  on  ex- 
tension 224-2564  or  write  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC.  20510. • 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    TAXATION    AND    DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Man- 
agement of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance will  hold  a  hearing  on  Friday. 
May  30,  1980.  on  miscellaneous  tax  bills. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m..  in 
room  2221  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  following  pieces  of  legislation  of 
general  application,  unless  otherwise 
noted,  will  be  considered.  Revenue  esti- 
mates will  be  available  at  the  time  of  the 
hearing : 

S.  2484.  Introduced  by  Senators  Riegle 
and  Levin.  Would  provide  that  certain 
foreign  losses  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
loss  recapture  rules  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976.  A  principal  beneficiary  of 
this  bill  is  the  Sealed  Tower  Co.  of 
Muskegon,  Mich. 

S.  2486.  Introduced  by  Senators  Cul- 
ver, McGovERN,  and  Baucus.  Would  ex- 
empt from  taxation  the  interest  earned 
on  industrial  development  bonds  if  the 
proceeds  are  used  to  provide  financing 
for  railroad  rehabilitation. 

S.  2500.  Introduced  by  Senators  Moy- 
NIHAN,  JAvrrs,  and  Heinz.  Would  provide 


an  investment  tax  credit  for  theatrical 
productions. 

S.  2503.  Introduced  by  Senator  Kasse- 
BAUM.  Would  provide  for  a  refundable 
tax  credit  based  on  certain  interest  paid 
on  loans  for  agricultural  operations. 

S.  2548.  Introduced  by  Senator  Stone. 
Would  amend  the  substantial  user  rules 
for  industrial  development  bonds  if  the 
proceeds  are  used  for  wharf  improve- 
ments. A  principal  beneficiary  of  the  bill 
is  the  Tampa  Port  Authority  in  Florida. 

H.R.  5043.  Bankruptcy  tax  bill  of  1980. 
Provides  Federal  income  tax  rules  for 
bankruptcy  with  particular  emphasis  on 
bankruptcy  reorganizations  and  bank- 
rupt estates. 

Witnesses  who  desire  to  testify  at  the 
hearing  must  submit  a  written  request, 
including  a  mailing  address  and  phone 
number,  to  Michael  Stern,  staff  director. 
Committee  on  Finance,  room  2227, 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20510.  by  no  later  than  the 
close  of  business  on  May  21,  1980  .• 

SPECIAL    COMMITTEE    ON    AGING 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
May  22.  1980,  on  the  subject  of  "Aging 
and  Mental  Health :  Overcoming  Barriers 
to  Service."  The  hearing  will  feature 
testimony  from  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  the  Administration  on  Ag- 
ing, the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration.  A  second  panel 
of  witnesses  will  represent  national  ag- 
ing and  mental  health  organizations.  The 
hearing  will  focus  on  oversight  of  the 
administration  of  mental  health  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  elderly  and  the  legis- 
lation which  has  been  proposed  to  over- 
come service  barriers  to  other  Americans. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  from  9  a.m. 
to  12  noon  in  room  1202  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Further  infor- 
mation on  the  hearing  can  be  obtained 
from  Carnie  Hayes  at  224-5364.» 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the 
women-in-business  programs  in  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.,  in 
room  457  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
on  May  29,  1980.« 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  "Symposium  on  Economic 
Growth:  Problems,  Prospects,  and 
Policies." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m. 
through  5  p.m..  in  room  6226,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building  on  May  20,  1980.» 

SELECT    COMMITTEE    ON    SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  Veterans'  assistance 
programs. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  on 
June  4,  1980,  in  room  424  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,* 
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NATIONAL  GUARD   COMMANDERS 
REQUEST   SUPPORT 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  today 
there  is  no  more  urgent  crisis  facing  the 
Nation  than  that  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness. Under  the  Carter  administra- 
tion we  have  military  readiness  problems 
of  staggering  dimensions,  due  primarily 
to  the  unrealistic  policies  this  adminis- 
tration has  pursued.  Nowhere  is  this  lack 
of  support  more  evident  than  when  one 
surveys  the  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
forces  on  which  the  United  States  must 
rely  in  any  military  crisis.  Certainly  the 
commanders  of  our  various  State  Na- 
tional Guard  units  know  the  immense 
problems  facing  them  in  manpower, 
equipment,  and  training. 

Recently  at  a  meeting  in  Portland, 
Oreg.,  the  Adjutants  General  Association 
of  the  United  States,  an  association  of 
commanders  of  State  and  territorial  Na- 
tional Guards,  adopted  a  series  of  "Re- 
solves" highlighting  the  lack  of  support 
given  the  National  Guard  by  this  admin- 
istration. Calling  the  issue  of  support  for 
national  defense  a  matter  of  "now  or 
never."  the  National  Guard  commanders 
know  they  need  help.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  meeting  I  referred  to  was 
printed  by  the  New  York  Times  on  May 
8.  1980.  I  request  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
National  Guard  Chiefs  Call  Force 
Inadequate  for  Crisis 
Portland.  Oreg..  May  7. — The  top  officials 
of  the  nation's  National  Guard  units  made 
strong  public  charges  today  that  Guard  and 
reserve  forces  lacked  the  equipment,  training 
aids  and  personnel  they  needed  to  meet  a 
military  crisis. 

"Changing  these  conditions  is  not  only  de- 
sirable; it  is  essential."  said  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Adjutants  General  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  "In  these  times 
our  national  defense  has  become  a  matter  of 
now  or  never." 

not  adequately  supported 
The  association  of  commanders  of  state 
and  territorial  National  Guards  said  that 
■'one-half  of  the  nation's  combat  power  and 
two-thirds  of  support  capability  are  main- 
tained in  the  reserve  forces"  but  that  they 
'receive  only  5  percent  of  the  total  United 
States  defense  outlays." 

The  statement  charged,  "The  reserve  com- 
ponent forces  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly the  Army  National  Guard  and  Army 
Reserves,  are  not  adequately  supported." 

"With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Air 
National  Guard  and  Air  Force  Reserves."  the 
association  said,  reserve  forces  lack  "much 
of  the  modern  equipment  they  need. '  as  well 
as  "necessary  training  aids,  the  administra- 
tive support  systems  and  procedures  re- 
quired "  and  "recruiting  and  retention  in- 
centives provided  to  the  active  Army  forces." 
The  report  said  that  the  actual  strength 
of  some  Guard  and  reserve  units  was  little 
more  than  half  the  authorized  number.  Na- 
' tonally,  the  reserve  forces  are  said  to  be 
short  185  000  men  and  women. 

TT>e  vote  on  the  resolution,  In  a  closed 
session  of  50  adjutants  general  and  three  rep- 
resentatives of  absent  adjutants  general 
from  the  states  and  territories,  was  "a  ma- 
jority but  not  unanimous."  according  to  Brig. 
Gen.  Bruce  Jacobs,  executive  director  of  the 
association. 
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In  a  list  labeled  "the  Portland  resolves," 
the  adjutants  general  asked  that  America's 
leaders  provide  these  things: 

"Effective  equipment  and  training  parity 
with  those  of  our  potential  adversaries" 
for  conventional   armed  forces, 

A  fair  system  of  Selective  Service. 

Airlifts  and  seallfts  required  to  move 
trcxjps  and  equipment  where  needed. 

Training  aids  and  devices  that  Guard  and 
reserve  forces  "desparately  need." 

An  air  and  sea  defense  system  to  "protect 
our  country  at  home  and  our  forces  In 
transit  abroad." 

Assurance  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  na- 
tion's industrial  base. 

Pull -time  staffing  for  reserve  units. 

They  also  called  for  the  development  of 
national  policies  recognizing  and  supporting' 
the  essential  role  of  the  National  Guard  and 
reserves. 0 


THE    SIGNIFICANCE    OF    INTERNA- 
TIONAL COMMERCE 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  our  Na- 
tion has  reached  a  plateau  in  its  eco- 
nomic development  which  now  demands 
that  decisions  of  significant  proportion 
be  considered.  We  are  currently  witness- 
ing an  inflation  rate  approaching  20  per- 
cent; increased  costs  of  OPEC  oil  which 
will  probably  reach  $90  billion  this  year; 
and,  an  international  trade  deficit  of 
nearly  $25  billion  in  1979.  These  are 
some  of  the  chief  concerns  of  our  Na- 
tion's leaders  as  well  as  its  citizens. 

In  a  speech  given  before  250  small  to 
medium-sized  Wisconsin  businesses  on 
international  trade,  my  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Gaylord  Nelson,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  spoke  of  the 
.significance  of  international  commerce 
in  reducing  inflation,  strengthening  the 
dollar  and  improving  our  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity. I  ask  that  Senator  Nelson's 
.speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

Speech  by  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson 

Today,  our  economy  is  In  a  crisis  so  seri- 
ous that  not  only  Is  our  prosperity  threat- 
ened, but  our  basic  Institutions  as  well.  His- 
tory clearly  shows  that  few  democratic  na- 
tions have  siirvlved  continuing  high  rates  of 
Inflation  and  economic  dislocation  with- 
out radically  restructuring  their  political  or 
economic  systems. 

For  too  many  years,  our  response  to  this 
growing  cancer  has  been  timid,  uncertain, 
and  ineffective.  We  have  responded  to  short- 
term  needs  and  problems  applying  only 
bandalds  where  major  surgery  is  required 

Our  economy  is  facing  Its  most  serious 
challenge.  It  is  time  that  we  think  about 
creating  a  new  economic  policy  that  can  re- 
store our  nation's  leadership  In  productivity, 
prosperity,  and  growth,  while  at  the  same 
time  controlling  Inflation. 

In  thinking  about  these  problem-s.  how- 
ever, we  must  recognize  the  coming  of  a  new 
age — the  reality  of  a  new  global  economy 
For  most  of  our  history,  the  United  States 
was  able  to  rely  on  Itself  and  its  own  markets 
for  its  growth  and  prosperity.  Today,  how- 
ever, we  are  only  a  part  of  a  global  economy, 
one  In  which  there  Is  an  enormous  supply 
of  so-called  "Eurodollars" — dollars  held 
abroad  by  multi-national  banks  and  corpo- 
rations— that  act  as  an  Independent  money 
supply  beyond  the  effective  control  of  the 
American  government.  Our  efforts  to  re- 
strain Inflation  by  dampening  credit  and  the 
money  supply  have  little  Impact  on  this 
situation.  Moreover,  we  now  Import  tremen- 


dous amounts  of  foreign  oil.  as  well  as  auto- 
mobiles, steel,  textiles,  and  other  products 
and  commodities.  As  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments worsens,  more  dollars  are  shipped 
overseas  only  to  be  moved  around  from 
country  to  country  by  entities  not  under 
U.S.  control. 

Since  we  cannot  control  the  Eurodollars, 
we  must  Increase  our  global  competitiveness, 
so  that  our  balance  of  trade  will  improve 
and  the  amount  of  dollars  we  cannot  con- 
trol will  decline. 

This  increased  competitiveness  will  depend 
on  increasing  our  productivity.  To  do  this. 
we  must  modernize  our  Industrial  base,  we 
must  return  to  our  leadership  role  in  In- 
novation, and  we  must  move  aggesslvely  In- 
to newly  developing  industries,  such  as  re- 
newable energy,  global  communication  and 
information,  and  new  industrial  products.  In 
short,  we  must  create  a  national  policy  of 
growth  and  productivity  as  this  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  vitality  of  a  nation's 
economy.  As  history  has  shown  us  time  and 
again,  nothing  is  beyond  our  capabilities 
when  we  set  our  minds  and  bodies  In  mo- 
tion. We  must  become  an  active  participant 
in  this  new  global  economy. 

Let's  look  for  Just  a  moment  at  some  very 
revealing  statistics. 

Only  a  fraction  of  all  exporting  Arms — 
about  2,000  companies — actually  account  for 
the  majority  of  US  exports.  To  put  it  an- 
other way.  over  92  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can firms  sell  only  in  the  United  States, 
while  approximately  93  percent  of  the 
world's  population  is  elsewhere. 

And,  let  us  not  forget  that  today,  over- 
seas competitors  account  for  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  patents  issued  in  the  US, — 
double  the  number  Just  20  years  ago. 

There  are  vast  untapped  foreign  markets 
for  US,  exports  such  as  food,  durable  goods 
and  technology.  For  example,  in  Japan  to- 
day, there  is  a  great  potential  for  quality 
consumer  durables.  The  standard-size  Japa- 
nese refrigerator  Is  about  6  cubic  feet  and 
sells  for  around  $520,  In  the  US  ,  that  Is 
about  the  size  of  a  bar  refrigerator  that 
lists  for  only  $200  An  aggressive  US  manu- 
facturer should  be  able  to  crack  this  po- 
tentially lucrative  Japanese  market  on  price 
alone. 

Although  precise  figures  are  not  available 
In  the  make-up  of  the  US.  exporting  com- 
munity, it  is  estimated  that  there  are  be- 
tween 250.000  and  300,000  manufacturing 
firms  in  the  United  States,  of  which  rough- 
ly 20.000  to  30.000  export. 

In  Wisconsin,  there  are  over  8.000  manu- 
facturing firms  and  only  900  of  these  com- 
panies are  now  exporting.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Development  Center  of  Madison  esti- 
mates that  3.600  additional  firms  have  prod- 
ucts that  could  successfully  be  exported. 

One  way  to  expand  trade,  not  only  In  the 
export  of  manufactured  goods  but  also  In 
agricultural  food  and  fiber,  is  to  open  the 
field  to  small  and  medium-sized  producers. 
As  is  the  case  for  our  economy  as  a  whole, 
most  exporting  firms  are  small  or  medium- 
sized. 

According  to  estimates  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  70  percent  of  U.S. 
exporting  firms  have  fewer  than  100  em- 
ployees. However,  these  small  firms  do  not 
account  for  the  bulk  of  US  exports  Poten- 
tially, the  most  significant  contributor  to 
solving  our  trade  problems  is  the  small  and 
medium-sized  business  community— both 
the  firms  now  exporting  that  could  do 
more,  and  the  20.000  or  so  US,  firms  that 
could    enter    new    exporting    markets 

■What  Is  required  for  these  small  firms 
to  enter  this  market  is  a  strong  govern- 
ment that  gets  Involved  where  It  is  needed 
and  out  of  the  economy  where  It  Is  not 
needed — and.  a  resolve  that  gives  business 
confidence  In  the  stability  and  continuity 
of  our  government's  policies    Above  all.  we 


must  recognize  American  economic  Inter- 
ests over  the  interests  of  other  counlrles — 
a  fundamental  principle  of  national  eco- 
nomic sovereignUy. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  through  Us  own  research,  has 
given  top  priority  to  developing  policy  and 
legislation  that  will  encourage  exporting 
by  American  busineas. 

The  expansion  of  American  small  busi- 
ness into  international  trade  is  becoming 
more  and  more  Important  to  our  natlotial 
economy. 

You  know  the  types  of  problems  you 
run  into  personally  when  you  have  more 
dollars  going  out  thafi  you  are  taking  In. 
That  is  exactly  the  problem  America  is  fac- 
ing today  in  International  trade  It  Is  a 
serious  and  long-term  threat  that  debili- 
tates the  vitality  of  our   economic   system. 

In  1978,  we  ran  a  record  $30  billion  plus 
trade  deficit.  That  means  we  purchased  $30 
billion  more  In  automobiles,  steel,  textllee 
and  other  foreign  goods  than  we  were  able 
to  sell  abroad.  That  many  more  dollars 
have  fiowed  out  of  our  country,  leaving  the 
US.  with  fewer  dollars  to  invest  at  home. 
The  final  figure  for  1979  was  $24  7  bUUon. 
only  a  slight  Improvement  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

If  we  are  going  to  buy  oil  and  other 
commodities  abroad,  the  US,  must  also  be 
able  to  sell  Its  commodities  abroad.  We  must 
compete  The  cost  to  the  US  of  OPEC  oU 
will  probably  reach  $90  billion  this  year.  It 
is  unlikely  that  this  sum  will  diminLsh,  and, 
indeed,  it  will  probably  rise  steadily 
putting  constant  pressure  on  the  dollar. 
However.  If  we  are  going  to  balance  our 
budget  we  must  reduce  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  even  If  rationing  is  our  only 
alternative. 

The  significance  of  international  conunerce 
is  paramount  in  Importance  if  we  consider 
that  the  U.S.  exports  only  6  7  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  This  Is  nearly  2.5 
times  greater  than  that  of  our  closest  ally. 
Certainly,  a  paltry  figure  if  compared  with 
some  of  our  major  trading  competitors: 

West  Germany.  23  percent:  England.  20 
percent:  Prance.  17  percent:  and  Japaji.  13 
percent.  These  figures  are  even  more  signif- 
icant, if  we  consider  that  these  nations 
are  nearly  totally  dependent  upon  OPEC  na- 
tions for  oil. 

This  nation's  greatest  strength  lies  In  our 
ability  to  export  American  goods  and  services 
to  nations  who  lack  our  technical  sophisti- 
cation and  manufacturing  expertise.  It  la 
time  that  we  get  back  to  basics.  The  only  vi- 
able course  for  returning  our  international 
payments  to  balance.  In  my  view  is  to  ex- 
pand substantially  the  volume  of  US  ex- 
ports, and  to  significantly  cut  our  consump- 
tion of  oil  Small  businesses  must  embark 
upon  a  more  aggressive  program  in  discov- 
ering and  developing  export  markets  in  the 
decade  ahead  If  we  are  to  regain  our  com- 
petitive edge  worldwide  And.  in  regaining 
that  competitive  edge,  small  businesses  can 
not  only  realize  substantive  profits,  they  can 
also  help  generate  a  healthier  economic  cli- 
mate in  which  to  operate  that  small  busi- 
ness. 

In  the  past  our  trade  policies  have  been 
reflexive,  after-the-fact  reactions  to  real 
change  Economists  and  other  experts  have 
been  unsucces-^ful  in  predicting  inflation 
rates  because  they  cannot  fully  understand 
this  inflation  Unable  to  understand  It.  they 
cannot  end  It  Higher  Interest  rates  strength- 
en the  dollar,  but  retards  Investment,  adds 
ccsts  to  the  production  of  housing,  food. 
fuel,  and  all  goods  and  services  This  causes 
more  inflation  and  economic  stagnation,  to 
be  followed  by  more  budget  deficits,  more  In- 
flation, declining  growth  rates  the  world 
over  and  a  weaker  dollar  HlKh  Interest  rates 
buy  time  and  little  more  We  need  to  attack 
the  causes  of  Inflation — ^not  Just  its  symp- 
toms. 
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The  cause  of  inflation  is  a  function  of  dls-      nancing,  or  working  capital  loans,  and  equity     am  confident  that  If  we  all  work  together, 
tortions  In  the  marketplace,  low  productlv-      financing.  small   business*  contribution  to  U.S.  exports 
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per  day,  and  I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that     building.  Additionally,  man's  efforts  to        On  January  3,  1980,  the  Rural  Trans- 
we  will  continue  to  make  progress.  stabilize  the  islands  are  usually  short     portation  Advisory  Task  Force  submitted 
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Tbe  cause  of  inflation  Is  a  function  of  dis- 
tortions In  the  marketplace,  low  productiv- 
ity, excessive  government  spending,  and  In- 
efficiencies and  high  producer  costs.  It  Is 
caused  by  the  insufficient  capacity  of  some 
Industries  to  produce  needed  goods  and  by 
government  policies  such  as  unnecessary  pa- 
perwork and  overregulatlon  which  Inhibit 
productivity  gains  and  retards  Investment. 
And.  It  Is  caused  by  an  insufficient  number 
of  American  businesses  In  international 
commerce.  With  decreasing  rates  of  produc- 
tivity growth  and  higher  Inflation.  Investors 
seek  more  tangible,  often  unproductive  In- 
vestments such  as  gold  and  silver  And  the 
wheel  takes  another  turn 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee  is 
taking  a  more  positive  approach,  in  recogni- 
tion of  two  key  facts: 

One.  esjxjrts  create  Jobs  About  40.000  new 
Jobs  are  created  for  every  $1  billion  of  U.S. 
exports. 

TWO,  exports  strengthen  the  dollar.  For- 
eign exchange  reserves  earned  by  American 
exports  strengthen  the  dollar  and  help  us 
pay  for  necessary  imports.  Including  increas- 
ingly expensive  petroleum  products. 

Clearly,  there  is  a  need  to  expand  the  ex- 
porting activities  of  small  businesses.  To 
reach  that  goal,  however,  will  require  that 
some  serious  barriers  to  their  entry  into  the 
export  market  be  overcome. 

We  must  first  convince  potential  export- 
ing Arms  that  international  trade  can  be 
profitable  The  Arm  that  decides  to  export, 
or  to  enter  a  new  export  market,  faces  dif- 
ficult problems  that  are  often  discouraging. 
When  a  small  or  medium-size  business  at- 
tempts to  enter  the  export  market,  it  is  met 
with  government  indifference  and  resistance, 
rather  than  encouraging  hand. 

If  you  were  to  list  the  difficulties  export- 
ers or  potential  exporters  face,  it  would  read 
as  follows:  too  much  government  red  tape; 
financing  arrangements  are  often  too  dif- 
ficult; prospective  customers  are  remote  and 
inaccessible:  and  there  are  no  on-site  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  for  exporters  to 
rely  upon.  The  smaller  firms  need  step-by- 
step  guidance  on  the  "how-tos"  In  the  famil- 
iar export  business  The  MASS  PORT  pro- 
gram in  Boston  and  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin's Small  Business  Development  Center 
at  Madison  have  made  enormous  progress 
in  establishing  export  programs  specifically 
suited  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  small  export- 
ers. However,  we  need  to  do  more. 

Recognizing  the  problems  small  business 
faces  when  it  enters  export  markets.  I  Intro- 
duced the  Small  Business  Export  Expansion 
Act.  The  specific  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
minimize  the  risks  and  uncertainties  In- 
volved when  new-to-exijort  companies  enter 
international  commerce 

It  creates  a  grant  program  to  states,  small 
business  development  centers  and  port  au- 
thorities to  develop  Individualized,  interna- 
tional marketing  programs  for  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Assistance  to  the  new-to-exnort  small  busi- 
ness would  be  provided  In  the  form  of  ana- 
lyzing markets  to  determine  the  nature  of 
a  company's  export  potential:  providing 
training  and  expertise  on  matters  such  as 
pricing  and  documentation:  identifying  and 
contacting  rotentlal  foreign  buyers:  and, 
managinc;  and  soonsorlng  foreign  trade  mis- 
sions for  partlcHatlng  firms  to  meet  with 
prescreened  buyers. 

If  this  provision  of  the  bill  is  enacted, 
it  will  be  the  first  direct-targeted  federal 
effort  to  help  small  businesses  engage  in  for- 
eign commerce. 

ThlB  bill  also  creates  one-stop  shop  infor- 
mation centers  in  Commerce  Department 
field  offices  so  that  businessmen  don't  get 
the  bureaucratic  shuffle  when  they  ask  the 
gov-'nment   for   assistance 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  for  increased 
SBA  financial  assistance  in  areas  of  bridge  fi- 


nancing, or  working  capital  loans,  and  equity 
financing. 

Although  the  Small  Business  Export  Ex- 
pansion Act  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
much  more  needs  to  be  done.  We  have 
reached  a  plateau  that  mandates  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  our  national  economic  policy  and  its 
goals. 

During  the  early  1960s  we  were  a  leader 
among  nations  in  the  fields  of  innovation, 
technology,  research  and  development  and 
Industrial  expansion.  However,  since  the 
mid-1960's,  foreign-based  companies  have 
been  rapidly  overtaking  and  replacing  US. 
companies  in  their  relative  position  as  the 
majOr  commercial  forces  In   the   world. 

In  1935,  68  U.S.  corporations  were  among 
the  100  largest  companies  in  the  world, 
ranked  by  sales.  In  1978,  the  number  of  U.S. 
companies  in  the  top  100  had  dropped  to  48. 

The  time  has  come,  more  imperative  than 
ever,  that  we  embark  upon  an  aggressive 
expansion  and  modernization  of  plants  and 
equipment  at  a  rate  at  least  equal  to  that 
of  our  foreign  competitors.  Our  future  levels 
of  growth  and  expansion  Is  wholly  dependent 
upon  increasing  productivity,  creating  new 
U.S.  employment,  and  seeking  new  markets 
where  we  can  enter  into  open  competition 

This  should  be  our  goal  for  this  decade,  not 
a  policy  that  encourages  emplre-bulIdlng 
through  mergers,  acquisitions  and  interna- 
tional cartels.  It  should  not  suffice  that  over 
85  percent  of  U.S.  foreign  sales  accrue  to 
only  200  companies.  The  success  of  our 
major  U.S.  corporations  is  formidable;  yet. 
a  handful  of  companies  will  be  unable  to 
expand  exports  sufficiently  to  redress  our 
growing  trade  imbalance. 

To  help  shape  our  destiny  for  the  1980's. 
we  need  to  set  national  goals  that,  as  a  na- 
tion, we  can  strive  to  meet  and  even  ex- 
ceed. As  a  matter  of  course: 

Worldwide  exports  of  goods  and  services 
to  1982  are  projected  to  rise  at  an  annual 
average  rate  of  13  percent,  compared  to  an 
anticipated  increase  for  the  U.S.  of  not  more 
than  9  percent.  A  realistic  and  attainable 
goal  for  the  U.S.  should  be  at  least  to  close 
the  gap  between  expected  U.S.  and  world 
export  growth  rates. 

Continued  efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce 
tariff  barriers,  especially  those  that  are  main- 
tained by  more  advanced  developing  coun- 
tries. 

Corrupt  business  practices  must  not  be 
condoned  in  any  form.  However,  multilateral 
agreements  are  needed  to  establish  uniform 
standards  of  ethical  and  equitable  business 
conduct. 

There  needs  to  be  greater  educational  and 
communications  efforts  on  behalf  of  govern- 
ment, trade  associations,  and  chambers  of 
commerces  to  encourage  and  facilitate  ex- 
port expansion. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  government,  in- 
dustry and  labor  must  work  in  concert  so 
that  America  can.  once  again,  reclaim  her 
rightful  place  in  the  world's  marketplace.  Be- 
fore I  conclude  let  me  say  that  America  is 
on  the  verge  of  a  significant  revolution.  This 
economic  revitallzatlon  will  be  known  as 
America's  Second  Industrial  Revolution.  It 
will  be  a  constructive  revolution  that  l.s  not 
only  good  for  0"r  economy,  but  good  for  our 
people  and  our  nation.  This  Industrial  revo- 
lution, as  was  the  case  over  100  years  ago, 
cannot  succeed  without  the  Ingenuity,  crea- 
tivity, and  fortitude  of  our  small  and  Inde- 
pendent businesses. 

Small  business  plays  a  vital  role  in  our 
economy.  It  contributes  43  percent  of  the 
ONP,  nearly  all  of  new  private  sector  employ- 
ment and  50  oercent  of  all  new  major  innova- 
tions, yet  It  contributes  less  than  10  percent 
of  total  exports. 

Small  business  has  proven  that  with  the 
proper  encouragement  and  support,  it  is  cap- 
able and  ready  to  meet  this  new  challenge.  I 


am  confident  that  if  we  all  work  together, 
small  business"  contribution  to  U.S.  exports 
will  grow  substantially  in  the  decade  to  come. 
When  this  happens,  everyone  w^ill  benefit.^ 


SOVIET  HARASSMENT 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recently  added  three 
more  individuals  to  its  list  of  those  being 
submitted  to  official  harassment.  These 
three  men,  Moisey  Tonkonogy,  Moisey 
Zats,  and  Leonid  Volvosky,  are  being  per- 
secuted merely  for  applying  to  emigrate 
to  Israel,  a  right  specifically  granted  to 
them  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  so-called 
Basket  in  of  the  Helsinki  Accord  on 
Security    and    Cooperation    in    Europe 

•  signed  August  1,  1975).  principle  No.  7. 
This  treaty  was  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  exchange  for  which  it  received 
major  concessions  from  the  United 
States  in  the  economic  sphere  (in  Basket 
II )  and  in  the  recognition  of  the  current 
boundaries  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states  (in 
Basket  I) .  As  signatories  to  this  treaty, 
we  have  the  right  to  complain  about  So- 
viet violation  of  its  specific  precepts. 

Mr.  Tonkonogy  has  been  arrested  on 
the  charge  of  "parasitism."  A  "parasite" 
is  someone  who  was  fired  from  his  job 
for  applying  to  emigrate,  and  then  is  ar- 
rested for  not  having  a  job.  Mr.  'Volvosky 
is  being  threatened  with  vagrancy 
charges,  stemming  from  the  fact  that  he 
too  lost  his  job  when  he  applied  to  go  to 
Israel  some  6  years  ago.  Mr.  Zats  is  being 
threatened  with  prosecution  on  trumped- 
up  charges  of  embezzlement.  All  these 
men  want  is  their  right  to  emigrate. 

I  am  submitting  this  for  the  Record 
with  the  understanding  that  a  copy  will 
be  sent  to  Leonid  Brezhnev,  insisting  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  live  up  to  its  treaty  rights.* 


ENERGY   CONSUMPTION 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  exam- 
ined again  this  morning  the  statistics  on 
our  Nation's  vital  fight  to  reduce  our 
dangerous  dependence  on  foreign  sup- 
pUes  of  oil.  We  have  seen  time  and  again 
in  the  past  7  years  since  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  just  how  much  that  dependence 
costs  us.  not  only  in  how  many  dollars 
are  sent  overseas — and  it  is  over  $96  bil- 
lion per  year — but  also  what  it  costs  our 
Nation  in  our  expression  of  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  measure  those 
costs  in  many  different  ways.  We  have 
been  talking  a  great  deal  about  the  de- 
fense budget  in  recent  days.  The  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  estimates 
that  the  rapid  deployment  force— largely 
necessitated  by  Persian  Gulf  oil — will 
cost  in  fiscal  year  1981  over  $1.3  b'llion. 
That  is  only  the  militarv  cost  of  defend- 
ing oil  interests  in  that  area,  and  many 
claim  that  the  expenditure  will  do  no 
good  in  the  face  of  an  oil  cutoff. 

We  have  not  come  far  enough,  but  we 
are  on  the  right  path.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1974,  we 
have  begun  to  reduce  our  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil,  1979  now  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  peak  of  depen- 
dence, when  we  imported  over  6.4  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  We  have  reduced 
that  to  approximately  6  million  barrels 
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per  day,  and  I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that 
we  will  continue  to  make  progress. 

One  powerful  tool  for  reducing  im- 
ports is  the  proposed  crude  oil  import 
fee.  which  will  cut  our  dependence  by 
as  much  as  100,000  barrels  per  day.  For 
this  reason.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  opposing  this  amendment  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Ohio. 

The  revenues  from  this  fee  will  not 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  taxes,  but  will 
be  used  to  finance  a  tax  cut  targeted  at 
increasing  productivity  in  our  economy. 
It  is  an  investment  in  our  Nation's  fu- 
ture, rather  than  an  investment  in  that 
of  our  foreign  suppliers.  The  import  fee — 
translated  into  higher  gasoline  prices — 
would  be  a  very  significant  step  in  sig- 
naling the  world  that  the  United  States 
is  indeed  serious  about  reducing  our  re- 
liance on  imported  oil. 

Although  we  have  made  progress  in 
reducing  energy  consumption,  we  have 
not  come  far  enough.  Certainly  the  price 
will  be  heavy — but  I  must  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  pay  a  much  heavier 
price  if  we  fail.» 


THE  BARRIER  ISLANDS 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  Senators  Bumpers,  Jackson, 
and  TsoNGAS,  in  introducing  S.  2686,  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  undeveloped  and 
unprotected  barrier  islands  of  the  Na- 
tion's Atlantic  and  gulf  coasts. 

Much  of  our  Nation's  coastline,  from 
Maine  down  along  the  Atlantic  States  to 
Florida  and  west  along  the  gulf  coast 
to  Mexico,  is  separated  from  the  oceans 
by  a  thin  strip  of  sand  spits  and  islands. 

These  natural  mosaics  of  water  and 
sand  are  one  of  our  Nation's  great  re- 
sources. Because  they  are  offshore  bar- 
riers they  provide  protection  for  the 
mainland  against  inevitable  storm  surges 
and  hurricanes.  The  wetlands  and  bays 
which  they  enclose  provide  habitat  for 
the  early  life  Stages  of  most  of  the 
marine  life  that  will  be  caught  by  the  Na- 
tion's fishermen,  both  inshore  and  on 
the  high  seas.  Finally,  they  provide  de- 
lightful places  for  Americans  to  live  and 
play. 

Barrier  islands  are  dynamic.  With  each 
surge  of  the  sea,  inlets  can  be  closed 
or  islands  washed  away.  Because  of  this 
precarious  existence  and  the  vulner- 
ability to  storms  many  barrier  islands 
are  unsuited  for  development,  yet  each 
year  the  Federal  Government  provides 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  subsi- 
dies to  promote  development  and  re- 
development. These  subsidies  are  esti- 
mated at  $500  million  from  1975  to  1977 
for  roads,  bridges,  and  utilities.  Because 
of  the  islands'  vulnerability  to  storms, 
additional  subsidies  are  required  to  as- 
sure survival  of  this  development.  Flood 
insurance  losses  will  cost  the  Federal 
Government  an  estimated  $400  million 
m  1980  and  an  average  of  $75  million  are 
spent  annually  for  island  stabilization 
and  rebuilding  programs. 

In  December  of  1979,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  completed  a  studv  of  the 
Nation's  barrier  islands  and  made  the  ob- 
servation that  the  instability  of  these  is- 
lands makes  many  of  them  hazardous  to 


butldin?.  Additionally,  man's  efforts  to 
stabilize  the  islands  are  usually  short 
lived  and  often  cause  damage.  For  ex- 
ample, groynes  and  jetties  that  are  built 
to  keep  sand  from  drifting  away  by  pro- 
jecting out  to  sea  may  trap  sand  on  their 
up-current  side,  but  can  cause  damage 
by  allowing  erosion  on  their  down-cur- 
rent side.  Because  of  these  conditions,  the 
study  observed,  the  development  of  bar- 
rier islands  should  be  carefully  con- 
trolled. 

There  is  an  urgency  in  responding  to 
barrier  island  development.  These  is- 
lands are  already  14  percent  urbanized 
as  compared  to  3  percent  urbanization 
nationwide.  Of  the  approximately  186 
barrier  islands  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  only  68  remain  unspoiled  and 
many  are  threatened  with  development. 
Each  year  that  we  wait  before  imple- 
menting a  new  barrier  island  policy  we 
will  be  adding  to  the  financial  obligations 
of  an  already  heavily  burdened  Federal 
budget. 

Being  the  first  line  of  natural  defense 
against  hurricanes  and  winter  storms, 
the  barrier  islands  usually  sustain  the 
heaviest  storm  damage.  Concern  has 
grown  over  the  increased  risk  to  human 
lives  as  these  areas  are  developed.  Many 
islands  are  dependent  on  a  single  bridge 
or  ferry  for  evacuation  which  may  be  in- 
adequate without  proper  warning.  Since 
1900,  18,000  lives  have  been  lost  in  hurri- 
canes and  winter  storms. 

Tlie  legislation  which  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing  today  would  provide  protection  for 
undeveloped  barrier  islands  by  prohibit- 
ing Federal  expenditures,  assistance  or 
approval  for  construction  on  specified 
barrier  island  areas,  except  activities  re- 
lated to  energy  development,  public  rec- 
reation and  the  protection  of  the  barrier 
island  ecosystem.  The  specified  lands 
total  almost  500.000  acres  in  182  sites  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  are 
identified  on  maps  available  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  addi- 
tion, the  legislation  would  establish  the 
Barier  Islands  Advisory  Council  to  study 
the  islands  and  make  recommendations 
to  Federal  agencies  before  actions  are 
taken  which  may  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  them. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  supporting  the  protection  of 
our  undeveloped  and  unprotected  barrier 
islands.  This  is  an  opportunity  to  save 
the  Nation  hundreds  of  milhons  of  dol- 
lars of  continuing  obhgations  in  develop- 
ment that  will  yield  to  the  forces  of  the 
sea  like  sandcastles.  This  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  protect  the  coastal  ecosystem 
that  can  contribute  renewable  resources 
to  our  economy  for  generations  to  come. 
And  finally,  this  is  an  opportunity  to  en- 
courage our  citizens  to  live  behind  these 
barriers  that  nature  has  provided  and  be 
shielded  from  the  storms  that  have  al- 
ready claimed  thousands  of  lives.* 


RURAL  TRANSPORTATION  ADVI- 
SORY TASK  FORCE  FINAL  REPORT 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  grain 
embargo  this  past  winter  diverted  public 
attention  from  many  other  issues,  among 
them  the  release  of  a  significant,  major 
report  on  agricultural  transportation. 


On  January  3.  1980.  the  Rural  Trans- 
portation Advisory  Task  Force  submitted 
its  final  report  and  recommendations  to 
Congress.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
rural  transportation  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  my  State  and  our  Nation. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
about  the  work  of  the  task  force  and  to 
commend  the  task  force's  final  report  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  transportation  is  the 
life-line  of  our  economy.  Our  ability  to 
feed  people — to  produce  agricultural 
commodities — depends  upon  transporta- 
tion. Our  ability  to  heat  homes — to  move 
energy  resources — depends  upon  trans- 
portation. Our  abihty  to  manufacture 
and  market  goods — to  provide  jobs — de- 
pends upon  transportation. 

The  economic  health  of  our  Nation 
rests  upon  transportation.  And.  in  no 
other  area,  are  urban  people  and  enter- 
prises so  dependent  upon  rural  America 
than  in  the  eCBciency  and  costs  of  rural 
transport  services.  Agriculture,  upon 
which  we  all  depend,  is  the  heart  of  the 
Nation,  and  transportation  its  circula- 
tory system.  Agricultural  exports,  which 
totaled  $32  billion  in  1978.  alone  com- 
prise the  single,  must  positive  element  in 
our  Nation's  balance-of -trade  payments. 
Truly,  a  sound  and  effective  rural  trans- 
portation system  is  in  the  national 
interest. 

Special  needs  and  problems,  neverthe- 
less, plague  rural  transportation.  Vast 
distances  and  sparse  populations — twin 
characteristics  of  rural  America — place  a 
greater  premium  upon  transportation 
services  in  rural  than  in  urban  areas.  In 
rural  areas,  the  combination  of  distance 
and  sparsity  limits  the  potential  for  rev- 
enue to  support  the  costs  of  transporta- 
tion. Urban  areas,  with  greater  concen- 
trations of  population  and  Jjusiness 
activity,  are  just  the  opposite.  Rural 
areas  are  heavily  dependent  upon  and 
severely  limited  in  their  transportation 
options.  Increasingly,  too.  transportation 
alternatives  available  to  rural  areas  are 
being  strained  to  their  outermost  limits. 
Grain  car  shortages  and  discriminatorj' 
freight  rates  have  plagued  farmers  an- 
nually since  at  least  1973.  whHe  the  au- 
tomobile, an  essential  vehicle  for  travel 
in  rural  areas,  is  becoming  an  anachro- 
nism in  the  face  of  inflationary  fuel  costs 
and  the  need  to  conserve  energy 
resources. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  recognized  the 
continuing  importance  of  rural  trans- 
portation needs  and  problems  in  estab- 
lishing the  Rural  Transportation  Advi- 
sory Task  Force  in  November  1978  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  95-580.  The  law  di- 
rected the  task  force  to  evaluate  the 
needs  and  problems  of  rural  transporta- 
tion and  to  develop  recommendations  for 
consideration  by  Congress. 

Chaired  jointly  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture  and  Transportation,  the  task 
force  published  a  preliminary  report  in 
July  1979.  In  its  preliminary  report,  the 
task  force  addressed  some  of  the  concerns 
of  agricultural  transportation  and  in- 
vited the  public  to  comment.  During  July 
and  August,  the  task  force  held  9  days 
of  public  hearings  in  12  cities.  The  task 
force  gathered  testimony  from  numerous 
individuals  and  groups    In  January  of 
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this  year,  the  task  force  released  its  final 
report  and  recommendations. 

I  have  studied  carefully  the  task  force's 
final  report  and  recommendations.  I  want 
to  commend  the  task  force  and  its  stafif, 
headed  by  Mr.  Ronald  Schrader,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Transportation  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Congress 
charged  the  task  force  with  a  large  and 
difficult  undertaking— to  assess  the  needs 
of  rural  transportation,  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  the  current  rural  transporta- 
tion network,  and  to  recommend  to  Con- 
gress ways  to  improve  the  transportation 
system.  To  its  credit,  the  task  force  car- 
ried out  its  charge  with  great  diligence. 

The  work  of  the  task  force  merits  the 
serious  and  critical  attention  of  Con- 
gress. If  Congress  is  going  to  forcefully 
address  the  problems  that  afflict  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  system — and  we 
cannot  afford  not  to — the  work  of  the 
task  force  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 

The  final  report  of  the  task  force  be- 
gins by  recognizing  that  "there  is  an  ur- 
gent need"  for  "major  improvements  in 
the  transportation  system."  The  report 
acknowledges  that  current  transportation 
policy  is  severely  fragmented,  that  this 
fragmentation  produces  inefficiencies  and 
inequities,  and  that  the  entire  economy 
could  benefit  significantly  from  a  unified 
transportation  policy. 

The  report  then  shifts  to  an  almost 
exclusive  discussion  of  the  problems  and 
needs  of  agricultural  transportation  The 
task  force  justifiably  recognized  that-- 

Natlonal  dedication  to  improving  the 
transportation  system  must  begin  with  a 
comprehensive  transportation  policy  that 
Integrates,  as  an  essential  element,  agrlctil- 
tural  transport  policy. 

Identifying  the  problem  attendant 
to  agricultural  transportation  required 
no  new  research.  The  problems  were, 
and  are.  all  too  readily  apparent.  From 
chronic  grain  car  shortages,  rail  car  un- 
derutilization.  terminal  congestion,  and 
waterway  bottlenecks  to  deteriorating 
highways  and  bridges,  poor  intermodal 
connections,  conflicting  Federal  and 
State  laws,  and  scattered  and  uncorre- 
lated  data,  the  problems  are  ever- 
present. 

To  deal  with  these  problems  the  task 
force  offers  over  30  specific  recommen- 
dations for  congressional  consideration. 
These  recommendations  touch  upon 
nearly  every  mode  of  agricultural  trans- 
portation. Many  of  them  are  bound  to 
incite  controversy.  Among  them  are  rec- 
ommendations to:  Accelerate  the  con- 
struction of  locks  and  dam  26  on  the 
upper  Mississippi  River:  encourage 
States  to  increase  truckload  limits  to 
80.000  pounds  and  length  limits  to  65 
feet  on  interstate  highways:  liberalize 
rail  branchline  abandonments-  revise 
the  rules  of  Federal  and  State  funding 
for  maintenance  of  highways:  and  re- 
form of  regulations  to  permit  carriers 
and  shippers  to  negotiate  contracts  un- 
der certain  conditions. 

I  am  not  completely  satisfied,  myself 
with  all  aspects  of  the  task  force's  rec- 
ommendations. For  instance,  the  task 
force's  recommendation  concerning  ne- 
gotiated contracts  between  shippers  and 
carriers,  while  theoretically  sound  con- 


tains no  enforcement  provisions.  The 
task  force  did  not,  I  believe,  adequately 
address  the  situation  of  the  captive  ship- 
per in  regard  to  negotiated  contracts: 
No  recourse  is  provided  a  shipper  when 
a  carrier  fails  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
contract.  Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the 
time  and  resource  constraints  that  may 
have  hampered  the  task  force  in  its  ef- 
forts to  thoroughly  review  all  of  its 
recommendations. 

I  would  like  now  to  touch  briefly  upon 
only  one  of  the  task  force's  recommenda- 
tions— its  recommendation  of  that  there 
be  an  agricultural  component  of  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy. 

It  states  in  part: 

The  primary  objective  of  the  agricultural 
transportation  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  to  assure  the  efficient  movement  of  agri- 
cultural products  and  farm  Inputs.  .  .  Such 
a  system  should  be  achieved  primarily 
through  market  forces.  .  .  .  Any  cost  imposed 
on  the  transportation  system  in  advancing 
other  national  or  state  goals  primarily  non- 
transportation  or  social  in  nature  .  .  .  should 
be  assumed  by  the  public.  Such  goals  may 
Include  farm  policy,  rural  development,  agri- 
cultural exports  and  energy  conservation. 

Several  aspects  of  the  recommended 
policy  statement  concern  me.  Nowhere 
does  the  task  force  define  or  address 
what  it  means  by  "market  forces."  We 
should  be  skeptical,  I  believe  of  assuming 
that  the  traditional  way  of  looking  at 
transportation  as  just  another  business 
enterprise  governed  by  some  mystical 
"market  forces"  will  insure  that  agricul- 
tural transportation  will  be  integrated 
effectively  and  equitably  into  the  na- 
tional transportation  network.  Too  much 
of  what  constitutes  rural  life — vast 
distances  and  sparse  populations — make 
it  captive  to  the  development  of  a  stable 
transportation  system  at  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory cost. 

Just  as  perplexing  as  the  task  force's 
failure  to  address  the  question  of 
"market  forces"  is  how  it  could  define 
"farm  policy,"  "agricultural  exports," 
and  "energy  conservation"  as  primarily 
"nontransportation  or  social  in  nature." 
Agricultural  exports — transportation  to 
markets — forms  the  cornerstone  of  our 
balance  of  trade,  while  transportation — 
all  modes — consumes  the  single  largest 
share  of  our  energy  resources. 

A  disturbing  theme  appears  to  underlie 
the  task  force's  entire  policy  recom- 
mendation. That  theme,  implicit  if  not 
explicit,  is  that  agriculture  should  be 
shaped  around  transportation.  It  is  dis- 
turbing because,  intuitively,  one  would 
think  that  it  should  be  the  other  way 
around — that  the  transportation  infra- 
structure should  be  shaped  around  agri- 
culture. Farms — and  forests,  and  mines, 
for  that  matter — cannot  be  readily 
moved  to  follow  transportation  oppor- 
tunities. 

Transportation,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
and  should  be  shaped  to  conform  to  the 
natural  resources  that  are  fixed  in  place. 

If  my  understanding  of  the  task 
force's  policy  recommendation  is  cor- 
rect. I  fear  that  it  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  farmer  should  bear  the 
burden  of  the  costs  of  revitalizing  our 
rural  transportation  system,  that  our 
national  policy  should  not  focus  on  agri- 


cultural   production   unless   the   public 
bears  the  costs  of  transportation. 

The  task  force's  policy  recommenda- 
tion misses  the  axiom  that  our  capacity 
to  produce  is  tied  to  our  capability  to 
transport,  that  where  transportation 
policies  fail,  there  will  be  negative  im- 
pacts on  agricultural  production  and.  as 
a  con.sequen:e.  there  will  be  negative 
impacts  on  the  health  of  our  national 
economy. 

We  need  to  look  very  carefully  at  the 
implications — direct  and  indirect — of 
any  rural  transportation  policy  state- 
ment to  insure  that  it  addresses  the 
unique  dependency  of  rural  areas  on 
transportation  as  well  as  the  depend- 
ency—and the  sharing  of  the  costs— of 
the  entire  Nation  on  the  effectiveness  and 
efficacy  of  a  sound  rural  transportation 
network. 

The  work  of  the  task  force,  nonethe- 
less, is  an  excellent  place  to  begin  to 
examine  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
beset  rural  transportation.  The  work 
of  the  task  force  deserves  a  better  fate 
than  getting  derailed  by  the  grain  em- 
bargo. Once  the  impacts  of  the  grain 
embargo  subside — and  one  of  those  im- 
pacts was  a  freeing  up.  albeit  inadver- 
tently, of  grain  cars— we  will  again  have 
to  face  the  serious  challenge  of  improv- 
ing the  transportation  system  serving 
gra'n  producers  and  agricultural  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  created  the 
task  force  in  recognition  of  the  special 
needs  and  problems  of  rural  transporta- 
tion. Although  the  task  force  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  studying  rural  trans- 
portation problems— for  these  problems 
extend  far  beyond  the  matter  of  im- 
proving farm-to-market  roads— the 
task  force  performed  a  valuable  service 
in  examining  a  major  component  of 
rural  transportation,  that  of  agricul- 
ture. Too  often  in  the  past.  Federal 
policymakers  have  failed  to  account  for 
the  needs  of  rural  America  in  national 
transportation  planning  as  well  as  rec- 
ogizing  the  dependency  of  the  entire 
Nation  upon  a  sound,  rural  transporta- 
tion network.  As  one  of  the  staffers  to 
the  task  force  commented: 

We  do  need  a  rural  flavor  and  agricul- 
tural input  into  our  transportation  plan- 
ning activities.  We  have  not  had  that  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  work 
of  the  task  force  to  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.* 
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IMPORTS  OF  ALCOHOL  USED  AS 
FUEL 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  Public  Law 
96-223  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  provide  Congress  with  a  re- 
port on  what  methods  may  be  used  to 
limit  U.S.  imports  of  alcohol  for  use  as 
fuel.  On  May  8,  1980,  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Alcohol  Fuels 
Commission,  I  wrote  Secretary  Miller  a 
letter  reminding  him  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned duty  and  offering  the  services  of 
the  Commission  staff  to  assist  the  De- 
partment in  this  regard. 

At  the  time  that  I  sponsored  the 
amendment  to  the  crude  oil  windfall 
profit  tax,  which  provides  an  extended 


exemption  from  the  Federal  excise  tax 
for  gasohol  and  an  alternative  produc- 
tion credit  for  farm  and  industrial  lisers 
of  alcohol  fuels,  I  thought  that  it  would 
be  foolish  to  allow  other  countries  to 
dump  their  alcohol  fuels  production  in 
our  country,  taking  markets  away  from 
domestic  producers  while  earning  pro- 
duction incentives  designed  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  domestic  alcohol 
fuels  industry.  A  careful  study  of  the 
methods  which  may  be  available  to  limit 
the  introduction  of  limiting  imports  of 
alcohol  for  use  as  fuel  is  paramount  to 
the  interests  of  our  domestic  alcohol  fuel 
industry.  We  must  develop  a  strong  do- 
mestic alcohol  fuels  industry.  We  must 
be  careful  to  see  that  those  incentives  to 
alcohol  fuel  production  provided  in  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  are  not  di- 
luted by  dependence  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction. It  is  only  through  reliance  upon 
domestic  production  of  alcohol  fuels  that 
we  can  make  the  greatest  possible  strides 
toward  energy  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  my  letter  of 
May  8,  1980  to  Secretary  of  Treasury 
Miller  and  the  attached  statistical  chart 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
U.S.     National     Ajlcohol     Fuels 
Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  8,  1980. 
Hon.  E.  William  Miller, 
Secretary.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Miller:  Public  Law  96-223 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  report  on  what  methods 
may  be  used  to  limit  United  States  imports 
of  alcohol  for  use  as  a  fuel.  The  U.S.  National 
Alcohol  Fuels  Commission  has  a  strong  in- 
terest in  alcohol  fuel  Imports,  and  is  cur- 
rently studying  this  subject  as  part  of  the 
Commission's  comprehensive  alcohol  fuels 
report  to  Congress  and  the  President. 

Thus  far  our  research  has  shown  a  steady 
increase  of  U.S.  imports  of  non-beverage 
ethyl  alcohol  over  the  past  several  vears 
During  the  period  1976  through  1978.  imports 
from  Brazil  totaled  550  gallons.  In  1979,  how- 
ever. Imports  from  BrazU  skyrocketed  to 
nearly  2.5  million  gallons,  and  In  January, 
1980,  nearly  2.2  million  gallons  were  Imported 
from  Brazil. 

Since  both  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Commission  will  be  working  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  feel  that  we  should  coordinate  our 
efforts  and  share  information.  This  could  be 
especially  beneficial  since  the  Commissions 
final  report  is  likely  to  be  Issued  not  long 
after  Treasury's  report  is  required  to  be  com- 
pleted. I  hope  that  a  meeting  between  the 
Commission's  staff  and  representatives  of  the 
Treasury  Department  could  be  arranged  in 
the  near  future  to  discuss  this  subject  and 
identify   appropriate   areas   for   cooperation. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
matter,  and  look  forward  to  worklnc  with 
you. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Birch  Bayh, 

Chairman. 


ANNUAL  IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRY  i 


YEARLY  TOTALS 


Gallons 

1980:  1st  quarter „ 6,373^2 

1978 " 28,073,096 

977 — 22,943,951 

976 ~ - '9, 199,  292 

"■ - - 12, 832,  004 


Gallons 


Argentina: 

1980: 1st  1/4 2, 849, 892 

1979 9,346.  580 

1978 „ 6,884.004 

1977 6.426,901 

1976 5,  380,  584 

Beljium: 

1977 _ 831,075 

1976 2,  213 

Brazil: 

1980:  1st  1/4 _ 2,  709, 192 

1979 2,476,979 

1977 •            550 

Canada: 

1980:  1st  1/4 _ 814,895 

1979 9.562,476 

1978 _ 7,595,171 

1977.... 9,716,326 

1976 4.710,934 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany: 

1980:  1st  1/4 _ 3 

1979 1,388 

1978 _ 4,264 

1977 105 

1976 1,  243 

France: 

1979 _ 36,338 

1978 „ „ 31,513 

Italy:  1978... 20 

Japan: 

1979 „ 1,296,971 

1978 _ „ 46 

1976 150 

Mexico:  1978 106 

Netherlands:  1977 97,884 

Norway:  1979 539 

Peru:  1977 _ 5,220 

Philippines:  1979 320, 178 

Sweden: 

1979.      „ 10,484 

1978 4,  209 

United  Kinedom: 

1979 5,006,783 

1978 8,  409,  498 

1977 2,121,231 

1976 1,884,641 

Yugoslavia: 

1979 14,380 

1978 15, 120 


'  During  years  not  listed   under  an  individual  country,   no 
imports  were  received. s 


THE  REPUBLICAN  ECONOMIC  AGEN- 
DA   FX3R   THE    1980S 

•  Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  last  Mon- 
day, May  5,  1980,  Republican  National 
Committee  Chairman  Bill  Brock  outlined 
in  a  major  address  before  the  Detroit 
Economic  Club  the  economic  program  a 
Republican  administration  would  imple- 
ment if  elected  this  November. 

In  direct  contrast  to  the  Carter  admin- 
istrations  policies  of  high  taxes,  infla- 
tion, and  Government-sponsored  reces- 
sion, the  Republican  economic  policy  is 
based  on  encouraging  economic  growth 
through  lower  taxes  and  Federal  spend- 
ing restraint. 

In  his  speech.  Chairman  Brock  de- 
scribed an  economic  policy  to  promote 
economic  growth  through  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts  for  all  working  Ameri- 
cans, indexing  of  the  tax  system,  limits 
on  Federal  spending  as  a  percent  of  GNP, 
incentives  for  savings  and  investments 
and  a  simphfied  depreciation  schedule  to 
promote  productivity. 

Legislation  embodying  these  princi- 
ples are  the  Roth-Kemp  Tax  and  Spend- 
ing Reduction  Act,  the  Roth-Brown- 
Rousselot  Savings  Expansion  Act,  and 
the  Conable-Jones  10-5-3  bill. 

The  Republican  Party  is  leading  the 
fight  for  an  economic  policy  based  on 
hope  and  upward  mobility,  not  despair 
and  lower  standards  of  living,  and  I  urge 


all  of  my  colleagues  to  study  Chairman 
Brock's  excellent  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  the  speech. 

Brock      OtnxiNis      Republican      Economic 
Agenda  ro»  thi   1980's 

DETRorr.  Mich. — In  a  speech  before  the 
Economic  Club  of  Detroit,  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  Chairman  BUI  Brock  to- 
day outlined  a  five-point  economic  program 
that  a  Republican  administration  would 
implement  if  elected  this  Noveml)er. 

Brock  called  for  a  poUcy  that  would  en- 
courage economic  growth,  limit  the  rate  of 
growth  of  federal  spending,  encourage  sav- 
ings In  the  private  sector,  provide  incentives 
for  Investment  and  a  gradual  reduction  in 
the  growth  of  the  money  supply 

Brock  noted  that  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration's programmed  $600  billion  tax  In- 
crease over  the  next  four  years  can  finance 
a  phased-in  across-the-txiard  tax  cut  for 
individuals,  savings  Incentives  for  the  re- 
industrlallzation  of  American  Industry  and 
reform  in  the  laws  which  govern  deprecia- 
tion accounting. 

Above  all.  Brock  noted,  "We  make  thU 
commitment;  to  establish  constancy  in  our 
economy.  No  more  quick  fljc — not  more  fine 
tuning — but  constancy," 

A  copy  of  the  prepared  text  Is  attached 

Prepared  Text 

The  state  of  the  nation  tcxlay  is  not  good 
Put  bluntly,  it  hasn't  been  worse  since  the 
days  of  the  Great  Depression  Across  the 
board,  certainly  in  terms  of  our  prestige  and 
position  in  the  world,  our  perception  as  a 
world  leader  and.  ominously,  our  capacity  to 
defend  ourselves  and  protect  our  vital  Inter- 
est, all  are  In  question.  On  a  subject  of  more 
Immediate  interest  to  this  group,  the  eco- 
nomic indicators  are  bad  and  point  toward 
worse  yet  to  come. 

The  recession  is  upon  us,  while  Inflation 
persists  at  18  percent  The  economic  news  Is 
consistent — even  if  economic  policy  is  not 
The  news  is  of  lay-offs  'n  major  industrial 
sectors  and  declines  in  production  In  such 
benchmark  industries  as  housing  The  home- 
builders  tell  me.  for  instance,  that  most  of 
the  homes  to  be  built  In  1980  have  already 
been  started.  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  group 
about  the  effect  of  this  recession  on  ihe  auto- 
mobile industry. 

The  real  tragedy  Is  this:  these  dismal  eco- 
nomic Indicators  do  not  actually  represent 
the  failure  of  current  economic  policy.  In  a 
perverse,  but  nonetheless  real  way  they  rep- 
resent Its  success.  The  recession  Is  what  this 
Democrat  administration  intended,  and,  with 
the  collaboration  of  the  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, it  has  been  achieved 

The  nation  is  confronted  with  stagnant, 
if  not  declining,  economic  growth  The  na- 
tional work  force  confronts  lay-offs  and  fall- 
ing real  Income.  Nothing  is  being  done  to 
reverse  the  deterioration  of  our  capital  stock 
And  our  people  are  encouraged  by  their  gov- 
ernment's own  policies  not  to  save  and  not 
to  invest  for  the  futtire 

Against  this  background  of  recession.  In- 
flation, and  the  lowest  rates  of  saving  in  our 
history,  the  Administration  has  proposed  its 
solution.  To  meet,  the  current  crisis,  they 
have  proposed  to  increase  taxes  almost  $100 
billion  In  this  one  fiscal  year  Notice  the  re- 
markable timing  of  President  Carter's  tax 
hike — the  overwhelming  bulk  of  his  $500  tax 
increase  on  every  average  family  will  come 
after  Novemljer  4.  But  we  already  know  the 
results — higher  prices,  rising  Joblessness, 
lower  savings,  stagnation,  frustration,  anger. 
fear  and  confusion. 

For  the  Impact  of  these  economic  problems 
on  the  American  family  and  workers  cannot 
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be  measured  solely  in  the  dollar  ccst.  House-  Income  would  be  50  percent  higher  than  at 

hold  budgets  are  put  under  tremendous  strain     present. 
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savings  grow;  fourth,  that  tax  policies  can 
be  prudently  reconstructed  to  make  savings 
first  possible  again  for  the  average  Amerl- 
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be  measured  solely  In  the  dollar  ccst.  House- 
hold budgets  are  put  under  tremendous  strain 
to  be  sure.  But  even  more  profoundly.  Infla- 
tion and  high  taxes  combine  to  turn  the 
usual  expectations  of  punishment  and  re- 
ward upside  down  Prudence,  saving,  and 
hard  work  are  punished,  while  debt  and  Im- 
providence are  rewarded 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  enter  the  Republi- 
cans proposing  to  achieve  balanced  budgets 
at  lower  tax  rates,  with  declining  Inflation 
and  rising  expenditures  for  national  defense. 

We've  met  with  some  skepticism. 

I  would  be  a  skeptic  too  If  I  t)ought  the 
premise  that  economic  growth  must  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  In  the  context  of  a  stag- 
nant economy,  none  of  these  objectives  can 
be  squared  with  the  other  commitments  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  has  already  made  to 
those  In  need. 

But  we  don't  have  to  buy  that  premise, 
and  In  fact,  most  Republicans  don't. 

As  an  Important  preface  to  what  I'm  about 
to  say,  I  would  ask  you  to  keep  In  mind  the 
following  fact,  which  I  will  develop  later. 

The  fact  Is  that  with  programmed  tax  In- 
creases already  written  Into  law^  and  even  rel- 
atively conservative  Inflation  estimates,  reve- 
nues to  the  federal  government  will  grow  In 
the  next  four  years  by  over  half  a  trillion  dol- 
lars. In  short,  unless  we  change  our  policies, 
the  only  real  growth  «e  will  see  In  this  econ- 
omy during  the  first  half  of  the  1980s  will  be 
a  growth  In  government  revenues  and  an 
equal  growth  In  government  spending. 

And  SIS  the  public  sector  grows,  the  private 
sector  will  shrink,  as  will  the  prospects  for  all 
Americans,  because  the  Democrats  are 
wedded  to  a  state  philosophy. 

The  Republican  Party  Is  committed  to  a 
policy  which  Is  precisely  the  opposite  and 
which  we  believe  will  yield  precisely  oppo- 
site results.  In  order  to  achieve  them,  we  need 
to  Insure  that  some  of  those  $500  billion  In 
new  revenues  now  projected  over  the  next 
four  years  be  withheld  from  government  and 
retained  in  the  private  sector.  It's  out  of 
those  funds — coupled  with  the  stimulus  that 
growth-oriented  policies  would  create — that 
we  could  find  the  wherewithal  to  cut  taxes 
and  Increase  defense  spending. 

One  of  the  questions  In  greater  contro- 
versy about  the  new  Republican  economics 
Is  the  extent  to  which  tax  cuts  can  fund 
themselves  by  stimulating  growth  and  broad- 
ening the  tax  base  Some  Republicans  believe 
the  feedback  would  be  substantial,  come  rel- 
atively early,  and  be  predictable  Others 
think  It  would  come  more  slowly  and  less 
predictably.  Let  us  agree  that  the  precise 
feedback  effect  can't  be  known  until  we've 
tried. 

But  like  It  or  not.  because  of  Inflation  and 
new  taxes  which  the  Carter  Administration 
has  been  adding  since  It  began,  government 
revenues  are  going  to  grow  enormously  In  the 
next  four  years  This  revenue  growth  almost 
by  Itself,  even  without  revenue  feedback  from 
tax  cuts,  could  provide  enough  to  fund  those 
cuts  and  fund  reasonable  growth  in  govern- 
ment spending  And  no  one  suggests  that 
there  would  be  no  stimulus  to  production, 
no  growth  whatever,  no  increased  revenue 
yield  at  all.  from  these  proposed  Republican 
tax  and  growth  policies    (Harvard) 

Let's  step  back  for  a  moment  and  look  at 
what  the  consequence  would  have  been  for 
us  today  If  past  growth  rates  had  been 
higher. 

,v.^^^t  ^^^°  ^^*  average  annual  growth  of 
the  US   economy  in  real  terms  has  been  3  6 

^[."iff!  ^*"^  °^^*"'  '"*^°'"  industrialized 
countries   have  i?rown   at   annual   real   rates 

avel^e'^^?'"'^  ''"'  P""^"'-  ^'^'l  '°^^  have 
f^i'r.r'^r.'n^A".-*^-?"'    15    percent 


faster  each  vear  since  1950. 


at  a  rate  of  Just 


In  a  $334  trillion  economy: 


Income  would  be  50  percent  higher  than  at 
present. 

Jobs  would  be  more  plentiful  and  more 
productive. 

Federal  revenues  this  yeas  would  be  about 
a  third  higher. 

The  federal  budget  would  be  In  balance 
with  enough  revenues  left  over  to  provide  a 
major  Increase  In  defense  spending.  The  so- 
cietal choice  between  "guns  and  butter" 
would  be  resolved  in  favor  of  both. 

Federal  Income  and  payroll  taxes  could 
have  been  kept  lower.  The  tax  cut  we  seek 
now  would,  In  effect,  already  have  been  In 
place. 

Real  growth  would  generate  price  stabil- 
ity as  an  expanding  economy  would  eliminate 
budget  deficits.  The  Federal  Reserve  would 
not  be  pressured  to  create  more  money. 

The  social  gains  from  growth  are  enormous. 
Paster  growth  leads  to  higher  Income  and 
plentiful  Jobs.  These  are  exactly  what  the 
unemployed,  the  underprivileged,  and  the 
minorities  of  this  country  have  been  seeking 
for  many  years.  It  Is  no  accident  that  the 
greatest  gains  in  Income.  Jobs,  and  dignity 
for  minority  workers  have  come  during  peri- 
ods of  rapid  economic  expansion  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Bitter  experience  with  unproduc- 
tive, dead-end  public  Jobs  programs  has  con- 
vinced many  among  our  minorities  that 
young  people  need  the  skills  which  can  be 
learned  and  benefits  which  can  be  earned  in 
the  production  of  real  goods  and  services. 

Thus,  it  is  crystal  clear  that  economic 
growth  is  essential. 

Economic  growth  is  Inextricably  linked  to 
savings.  Only  that  part  of  the  national  prod- 
uct which  goes  Into  saving  Is  available  to 
finance  Investment.  Farmers  have  known  for 
3.000  years  that  they  must  set  aside  seed. 
By  definition.  Investment  depends  on  sav- 
ing and  growth  depends  on  Investment.  Thus, 
only  by  Increasing  savings  to  a  higher  level 
can  long-term  sustained  growth  take  place 

There  are  three  basic  sources  from  which 
savings  are  derived:  depreciation  allowances, 
retained  earnings,  and  personal  savings. 

The  following  figures  complied  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  illustrate  the 
gravity  of  the  situation  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  current  shortfall  in  savings. 

In  1979  gross  Investment  was  $387  billion. 
But  of  that.  $114  billion  went  for  housing 
and  $18  billion  for  additions  to  inventory. 
Only  $254  billion  went  Into  plant,  equip- 
ment, and  other  production-oriented  private 
sector  Investment.  Of  that.  $188  billion  went 
to  replace  worn  out  plant  and  equipment, 
leaving  $66  billion.  Of  that  net  Investment, 
some  $25  to  $30  billion  went  for  pollution 
control  and  safety,  leaving  $40  billion  or  less. 
But  2.5  million  people  entered  the  labor 
force,  each  requiring  about  $20,000  In  plant 
and  equipment,  or  $50  billion.  Just  to  be 
as  productive  as  existing  workers!  We  have 
an  Investment  gap  of  at  least  $10  billion 
Just  to  keep  productivity  standing  still.  In 
reality,  productivity  fell  0.9  percent  In  1979. 
Even  wcrse,  the  average  weekly  spendable 
earning  (adjusted  for  Inflation  and  taxes) 
of  the  average  worker  have  now  declined  for 
several  years  and  have  fallen  to  1964  levels! 

Thus.  It  Is  the  Interaction  of  high  taxes 
and  a  low  savings  rate.  Inflation  and  com- 
pliance costs  of  federal  regulations  that  have 
brought  us  to  an  economic  Impass. 

There  are  essentially  five  principles  which 
underlie  the  Republican  plan  to  end  this 
Impasse: 

First,  that  growth  Is  both  possible  and 
essential  In  today's  economy  and  that  the 
major  obstacle  to  economic  growth  Is  the 
growth  of  government;  second,  that  govern- 
ment's growth  need  not  and  possibly  can- 
not be  halted,  given  the  obligations  we  have 
heaped  on  it.  But  Its  growth  can  and  must 
be  limited;  third,  that  savings  are  the  pre- 
requisite to  Investment  and  that,  therefore. 
economic   growth  Is  not   attainable   unless 


savings  grow;  fourth,  that  tax  policies  can 
be  prudently  reconstructed  to  make  savings 
first  possible  again  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can family  which  today  finds  Itself  barely 
able  to  meet  current  costs  for  necessities, 
and  then  to  make  savings  attractive  by  cre- 
ating inducements  and  incentives  to  save; 
fifth,  that  a  gradual  and  sustained  reduc- 
tion in  the  growth  of  the  money  supply 
along  with  reduction  In  the  regulatory  bur- 
den must  accompany  any  such  Republican 
fiscal  policy. 

In  good  times,  we  could  do  much  of  what 
we  propcse  to  do  easily  and  with  rela- 
tive speed.  Think  back  to  1977  when  the 
recovery  was  at  full  force.  We  could  have 
cut  taxes  then,  and  restrained  the  federal 
budget's  growth.  Increased  defense  spending 
without  putting  the  progress  we  were  then 
making  against  inflation  in  Jeopardy  In  fact, 
that  is  precisely  what  was  urged  upon  Pres- 
ident Carter.  In  gcod  times,  we  could  have 
done  it  routinely.  At  the  start  of  a  recession, 
in  bad  times,  nothing  is  easy  and  timing 
takes  on   more   Importance. 

We  do  not  claim— particularly  as  this  re- 
cession deepens — that  we  could  stimulate 
growth  overnight,  nor  that  we  could,  or  even 
would.  Implement  every  facet  of  our  program 
Instantaneously.  We  would  make  this  com- 
mitment: to  establish  constancy  in  our 
economy.  No  more  quick  fix — not  more  fine 
tuning — but  constancy.  This,  we  think,  is 
long  overdue.  Our  dedication  to  economic 
principles  that  would  restore  economic 
growth  would  be  more  devout  than  our  dedi- 
cation to  any  specific  schedule  of  imple- 
mentation. But  with  that  as  a  preface,  it 
-should  be  understood  that  a  Republican  gov- 
ernment would  Implement  both  business  and 
personal  tax  reduction,  a  limit  on  the  growth 
of  federal  spending,  and  the  creation  of 
statutory   incentives  to  save. 

We  would  propose  to  phase  in  across-the- 
b:ard  cuts  In  pergonal  income  tax  rates  over 
a  fixed  number  of  years — preferably  as  few 
as  three,  possibly  as  many  as  six.  When  fully 
phased  In,  Individual  tax  rates  would  be  re- 
duced from  the  present,  range  of  14-70% 
down  to  a  range  of  10-50'^;  .  And  once  that 
were  accomplished,  the  tax  system  would  be 
Indexed  to  keep  rates  down  and  deny  gov- 
ernment £uch  windfalls  In  the  future  as  it 
presently    enjoys    at    our    expense. 

These  reductions  In  marginal  tax  rates 
would  be  complemented  by  a  statutory  limit 
on  federal  spending.  The  federal  budget 
would  be  pegged  to  a  scheduled  and  declin- 
ing share  of  the  GNP  until  it  returned  to  a 
level  of  18  percent  of  GNP— the  historic 
post-war  average  for  federal  spending — 
down  from  the  present  level  of  over  21  per- 
cent. 

On  the  business  side,  we  would  simplify 
and  accelerate  the  tax  deoreclations  sched- 
ules to  stimulate  capital  Investment  and  Job 
creation.  One  proposal  which  has  broad 
Republican  support  makes  such  compelling 
good  sense  that  it  has  attracted  some 
Demcrats  as  well.  The  so-called  Conable- 
Jones  10-5-3  proposal  would  establish  three 
categories  for  capital  assets,  each  with  a  dif- 
ferent cost  recovery  schedule.  Basically,  this 
schedule  would  call  for  ten-year  recovery  for 
buildings  and  structural  components,  five- 
year  depreciation  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  three-year  recovery  of  certain 
short-lived  assets  like  cars  and  light-duty 
trucks.  Assets  depreciable  over  three  years 
would  be  allowed  a  6  percent  credit,  while 
those  depreciated  over  five  or  ten  years 
would  get  the  full  10  percent  Investment  tax 
credit  Like  the  personal  cuts,  these  too  would 
be  phased  in  over  a  period  of  years  to  mini- 
mize any  adverse  short-term  revenye  Im- 
plications Most  importantly  they  would  be 
predictable 

Additionally,  Its  essential  that  we  create 
incentives  for  Increased  saving.  The  Repub- 
lican   proposal    would    lower    tax    rates    on 
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savings  and  Investment  Income  to  a  maxi- 
mum rate  of  50  percent.  The  legislation 
would  tax  earned  and  unearned  income 
separately,  both  at  rates  ranging  from  14 
percent  to  50  percent.  Currently,  earned  in- 
come is  taxed  at  those  rates,  but  so-called 
"unearned"  income,  such  as  savings,  inter- 
est, and  dividends,  are  added  on  top  of  the 
earned  income  amount  and  taxed  at  rates 
up  to  70  percent.  Under  this  proposal,  the 
first  dollar  of  unearned  income  would  be 
taxed  at  the  lowest  14  percent  rate,  rather 
than  at  the  highest  rate  reached  by  the 
earned  Income.  To  discourage  the  use  of  tax 
shelters  and  encourage  more  productive  in- 
vestment, the  bill  would  not  allow  Income- 
spUtllng  for  Individuals  with  more  than 
$10,000  in  tax  preference  Income  other  than 
capital  gains. 

Again,  as  we  can  see.  real  growth  is  the 
only  way  to  finance  a  program  of  tax  cuts 
and  real  Increase  in  needed  programs  such  as 
defense.  And  the  only  way  to  get  real  growth 
in  the  first  place  is  to  remove  the  disincen- 
tives which  currently  stand  in  its  way. 

The  biggest  obstacle  standing  in  Its  way 
over  the  next  four  years  Is  that  half  a  tril- 
lion dollars  of  new  revenues  I  spoke  of 
earlier.  It  averages  more  than  a  $100  billion 
per  year  drain  on  the  private  sector.  It  will 
come  as  a  result  of  Inflation's  impact  on  the 
progressive  tax  rates,  programmed  social 
security  tax  increases,  the  windfall  profits 
tax.  the  oil  import  fee  and  other  energy 
taxes,  and  interest  and  dividend  withhold- 
ings— the  newest  tax  on  savings. 

We  have  looked  back  to  see  what  the  bene- 
fits of  larger  growth  over  the  past  30  years 
would  have  meant  for  us  and  for  our  econ- 
omy. We  must  look  ahead  too.  to  see  what 
growth  can  accomplish  for  us  in  the  future. 
Should  our  three-year  program  be  put  into 
effect  then  for  fiscal  1981,  the  shortfall  In 
revenue  would  be  about  $25  billion  out  of 
the  now  anticipated  revenue  increases. 

But  $25  billion  less  than  the  $86  billion  of 
anticipated  new  revenues  leaves  $61  bil- 
lion—exactly 10  percent  of  the  Presidents 
$611  billion  budget  for  fiscal  1981— left 
aside  for  growth  in  government  spending. 
Surely  10  percent  Is  enough,  even  for  the 
most  ambltln"s  of  big  spenders.  And  surely 
$25  billion,  one  percent  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional Product,  left  In  the  private  sector  is 
not  too  much,  even  for  the  most  ardent  of 
Income  redlstrlbutors. 

In  the  following  year.  1982.  there  would 
be  $53  billion  left  even  after  the  tax  cut  was 
taken  into  account  and  again,  with  no  con- 
sideration of  any  feedback  effect. 

Should  the  tax  cuts  be  phased  In  over  a 
six-year.  Instead  of  a  three-year  period,  of 
course,  the  amounts  left  to  the  Treasury 
would  be  even  greater. 

The  columnist.  Georpe  Will  wrote  that  the 
decade  of  the  70's  has  been  a  decade  of  sec- 
ond thouehts— "re'-ond  thoughts  about 
FDP.'s  l(^ea  of  p-overnment  .  .  ^  but  doubt 
Itself."  Win  BHded.  "has  become  a  dogma 
It  Is  time  for  third  thoughts." 

For  Democrats  whose  first  thoucrht  was 
capsuled  for  us  45  years  ago  by  Harrv  Hop- 
kins, "tax  and  ■'pend.  snend  and  tax."  doubt 
has  become  not  only  a  dogma  but  paralysis. 
It  I.S  Indeed  time  for  third  thoughts— they 
oueht  to  be  about  th«  supniv  side  of  the 
econom.v— and  It  Is  Republicans  who  are 
having  them.* 


THE  EL  SALVADOR  LAND 
REFORM  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  in  an 
effort  to  achieve  some  measure  of  eco- 
nomic justice  and  at  the  same  time 
broaden  its  political  base,  the  be- 
leaguered but  courageous  Government  of 


El  Salvador  has  instituted  a  major  land 
reform  program.  It  deserves  the  full 
backing  and  support  of  the  United 
States. 

Historically.  Mr.  President,  land  re- 
form in  Latin  America,  with  the  notable 
exceptions  of  Mexico  and  Bolivia,  has 
been  on  a  par  with  the  weather — 
everybody  talked  about  it.  but  nooody 
did  anything.  In  fact,  most  land  reform 
efforts  in  Latin  America  rarely  survived 
the  "drawing  board"  and.  even  if  they 
did.  the  implementation  never  quite 
matched  the  expectation. 

Not  so  in  the  case  of  El  Salvador. 
Clearly,  the  land  reform  effort  there 
serves  to  make  it  one  of  the  very  few 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  It  is  a  genuine 
program  of  reform  and  of  income  redis- 
tribution. And  because  it  is.  it  has  gen- 
erated a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
contention. 

But  despite  the  controversy  and  the 
contention,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  misinfor- 
mation, the  program  is  going  forward. 
The  largest  estates  or  plantations  have 
been  expropriated,  as  a  result  of  the 
Salvadoran  Government's  decree  of 
March  6.  1980.  Following  the  initial  de- 
cree, the  Government  announced  April 
28,  1980.  that  all  sharecroppers  or  ten- 
ant farmers  were  to  be  given  title  to  the 
land  they  previously  rented.  At  a  later 
date,  it  is  envisioned  that  additional 
farmlands  will  be  expropriated  and  made 
available  to  EI  Salvador's  rural  poor. 

There  are  many.  Mr.  President,  who 
view  the  Salvadoran  land  reform  pro- 
gram as  something  akin  to  a  sinister 
Socialist  or  Communist  plot.  The  fact 
is — it  is  neither.  Rather,  it  is  a  program 
designed  to  meet  the  basic  economic  and 
social  needs  of  the  majority  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran people,  most  of  whom  have 
been  raped  historically  by  a  handful  of 
absentee  landlords.  Indeed,  if  the  people 
of  the  United  Slates  had  had  to  con- 
front the  same  situation  here,  the  va^t 
majority  of  them  would  have  taken  to 
the  streets  long  ago.  And  I  and  a  lot  of 
people  would  have  been  right  there  with 
them. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  'captains  of  indus- 
try" in  El  Salvador  have  created  a  situ- 
ation that  could  not  endure.  And  so  it 
has  not.  The  Salvadoran  land  reform 
program  serves  to  signal  an  end  to  it — 
and  justifiably  so. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  strongest 
supporters  of  this  program  in  the 
United  States  has  been  the  American 
labor  movement.  And  not  surprisingly. 
U.S.  labor  officials  have  been  hard  at 
work,  both  here  and  in  El  Salvador, 
offering  advice  and  counsel  and  helping 
to  explain  the  details  of  the  program 
and  answering  questions  about  it.  Be- 
cause of  their  work  in  this  area  and 
their  recognized  expertise,  I  ask  that 
background  information  on  El  Salvador's 
land  reform  program  prepared  by  the 
AFTr-CIO  sponsored  American  Institute 
for  Free  Labor  Development  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  couple  of  recent  articles  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and.  the 
Miami  Herald. 
The  material  follows: 


El  Salvador's  Land  Refobm  and  the 
Democratic  Union  Movement 
El  Salvador  has  one  of  the  highest  propor- 
tions of  landless  agricultural  laborers  and 
tenant  farmers  found  anywhere  in  Latin 
America.  The  grievances  of  the  country's 
landless  have  played  a  crucial  role  in  the 
process  of  political  polarization  and  the 
growth  of  revolutionary  violence.  What  has 
happened  on  the  land  Issue  in  the  last  two 
months  is.  therefore,  potentially  crucial  to 
the  development  of  a  broadly  supported 
democratic  government  in  that  country. 

On  March  6,  1980.  the  ruling  Junta  of  El 
Salvador  decreed  a  land  distribution  pro- 
gram which,  when  fully  Implemented,  will 
become  proportionally  the  most  sweeping 
agrarian  reform  In  the  history  of  Latin 
America.  At  the  forefront  of  this  break- 
through Is  the  Union  Comunal  Salvadorei'ia 
(UCS).  a  peasant  farmer  pressure  group  first 
organized  in  1966  with  assistance  from  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  Develop- 
ment (AlFLD).  an  AFL-CiO  sponsored  or- 
ganization Involved  In  development  In  Latin 
America. 

The  reform,  as  conceived  by  the  Junta 
and  the  UCS  leadership,  will  take  place  In 
three  stages.  The  first  phase,  already  90% 
complete,  entails  the  expropriation  of  the 
376  largest  estates  In  El  Salvador,  all  of 
which  are  over  500  hectares.*  representing 
some  of  the  choicest  farmland  in  Central 
America.  The  second  stage,  decreed  on  April 
28.  involves  the  transfer  of  fee-simple  title 
to  all  tenant  farmers  of  the  land  they  pres- 
ently rent,  an  action  which  will  benefit  more 
than  150.000  campesino  families  In  the  final 
stage,  lands  between  100  and  600  hectares 
will  be  expropriated. 

The  UCS  was  formed  with  the  specific 
mandate  of  procuring  access  to  land  for 
tenant  farmers,  sharecroppers  and  landless 
agricultural  laborers  Over  the  years,  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
AIFLD.  the  UCS  succeeded  In  effecting  the 
transfer  of  government  lands  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  Its  membership.  Through  pressure 
on  legislative  bodies,  it  also  brought  the 
benefits  of  formal  rental  contracts  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  sharecroppers  who  pre- 
viously had  been  exploited  by  the  large  land- 
owners. The  present  land  reform  decree. 
which  potentially  could  benefit  1.5  million 
people,  or  90%  of  the  landless  rural  popu- 
lation In  El  Salvador  (and  one-third  of  the 
country's  total  population),  represents  for 
the  UCS  the  frtiltlon  of  a  fifteen  year 
struggle. 

The  roots  of  the  social  and  political  evolu- 
tion of  the  UCS  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
late  1960's,  when  the  then  incipient  leader- 
ship was  undergoing  an  Intensive  education 
program,  sponsored  by  the  AIFLD.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  imbue  the  campesinos  with  the 
trade  union  "mystique",  i.e.  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  campesino  with  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  other  groups  with  similar  problems 
and  desires,  and  the  conviction  that,  through 
collective  action,  organization  and  political 
pressure  exerted  through  democratic  means, 
these  desires  could  be  transformed  into  real- 
ities. The  singular  effectiveness  of  the  free 
trade  union  approach  in  restoring  a  sense  of 
dignity  and  personal  worth  in  the  camjjesino. 
as  well  as  motivating  and  directing  their  In- 
nate creativity  Into  constructive  channels 
of  benefit  to  the  larger  society,  has  been 
dramatically  demonstrated  by  the  recent 
passage  of  the  land  reform  decree  It  Is  a 
measure  of  the  esteem  In  which  the  UCS 
held  the  AIFLD  and  its  education  programs 
that  when  the  Institute  was  ejected  by  the 
Salvadorean  government  in  1973  i  ostensibly 
on  the  grounds  that  It  was  a  destabilizing 
Influence  on  the  countryside),  that  the  UCS 
lobbied  vigorously  for  the  next  six  years  for 
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AIPLD's   return   to   El   Salvador,   which   be-     land  becomes  the  owner  of  that  piece  of  land,      more  as  a  single  unit;   their  holding  is  not 
..««<.  «  .«,ii»n  ir,  fhD  foil  nr  ^ata  Ha  wiii  etau  r>n  hiR  lanri  anrt  niant  h)>;  crnn  His      exDronriated   bv   the   eovernment.   or   trans- 
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agrarian  reform  agency  must  respect.  In  those 
who  have  been  the  tenants  or  sharecroppers 


can  grow  up  and  live  In  peace  and  freedom, 
instead    of    living   with    increasine    violence 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  1, 
lanni 
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AIPLD's  return  to  El  Salvador,  which  be- 
came a  reality  in  the  fall  of  1979. 

The  UCS's  role  in  the  land  reform  process 
has  been  pivotal.  With  most  of  the  campesino 
sector  in  El  Salvador  unorganized  or  radical- 
ized by  extreme  leftists,  the  Junta  was  des- 
perate to  Identify  a  moderate,  democratic 
small  fanner  organization  to  serve  as  the  ve- 
hicle for  the  implementation  of  the  reform. 
The  UCS.  with  strong  popular  support  in  the 
countryside  and  a  politically  experienced 
team  of  organizers,  provided  the  solution. 

The  AIFLD  takes  great  pride  in  the  UCS 
and  what  it  feels  was  a  major  role  played  by 
the  Institute's  Agrarian  Union  Development 
Department  in  the  initiation  of  a  process  of 
non-violent,  non-communist  social  change 
unique  in  Latin  America.  The  timely  support 
of  the  Embassy  and  AID  staff  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Washington  was  and  continues  to  be 
a  key  factor  in  the  success  of  this  endeavor 
At  present,  with  the  help  of  a  one  million 
dollar  grant  from  USAID.  AIFLD  is  assisting 
the  UCS  In  the  consolidation  phase  of  the 
reform,  which  Involves  the  extension  of  emer- 
gency Interim  financing  for  agricultural  pro- 
duction, legal  and  management  consulting  to 
handle  titles  and  administrative  problems, 
and  a  major  education  program  to  apprise 
farmer  beneficiaries  of  their  rights  and  obli- 
gations under  the  new  land  tenure  system. 

PACT     SHEET 

Decree  of  28  April  1980  enacting  "Land-to- 

the-tlller"  articles  of  the  Agrarian  Reform 
Law  in  El  Salvador. 

EFFECT   OF   THE    DECREE 

This  decree  gives  Immediate  ownership  of 
the  land  they  presently  cultivate  to  all  of 
e;i  Salvador's  tenant  farmers  and  sharecrop- 
pers, effectively  abolishing  the  landlord-ten- 
ant system  in  El  Salvador.  This  decree  covers 
all  holdings  not  covered  by  Phase  I  which 
expropriated  the  500  hectare  and  over  hold- 
ings. 

About  150.000  campesino  fEmdilies  are  im- 
mediately benefitted  bv  this  decree,  giving 
them  all  rl?hts  of  property  and  possession. 
Combined  with  the  75.000  families  included 
in  the  decree  of  6  March  1980  exoropriatin? 
the  holding  of  500  hectares  and  over,  the 
aerarian  reform  law  now  benefits  225.000  of 
El  Salvador's  300000  campesino  families.  Of 
the  376  farms  over  500  hectares,  alxiut  350 
have  been  exoroprlated  to  date 

About  3  000  to  5  000  landowning  families 
will  be  affected  by  the  decree. 

Compen.tation  to  the  owners 

Like  the  owners  of  the  laree  haciendas,  the 
landlords  will  be  compensated  with  combina- 
tions of  cash  and  bonds,  depending  on  the 
size  of  the  holdine  and  the  quality  and  value 
of  the  land  Compensation  will  be  determined 
on  the  btisls  of  the  owner's  declared  valuation 
of  the  land  on  his  1976-1977  tax  returns 
Owners  of  100  hectares  or  less  will  be  paid  50 
percent  cash  and  50  percent  bonds. 

Restrictions  and  obligations  o1  the  New 
Campesino  owner -operators 

The  siz«  of  the  land  holdlne  bv  anv  tenant 
farmer  will  be  limited  to  7  hectares  ( 17 
acres ) 

The  new  recipient  will  pay  for  the  land  in 
equal  installments  over  a  maximum  of  30 
years,  the  total  amount  being  seme  as  that 
being  raid  to  the  landlord.  In  virtually  all 
cases  this  annual  payment  will  be  consid- 
erably less  than  half  of  what  he  has  been 
paying  In  rent  The  total  cost  of  the  land  can 
be  reduced  ',  If  pavments  are  accelerated. 

All  rights  of  Inheritance  by  his  family  are 
included.  The  recipient  Is  prohibited  from 
rentine  the  land,  to  anvone  else,  and  he  can- 
not sell  It  for  a  period  of  30  vears  He  can 
lose  the  land  if  he  abandons  it  or  falls  to 
make  the  payments  without  cause. 

Imjjlementation  of  the  decree 

This  decree  is  self  imolementlng  The  ten- 
ant now  occupying  and  cultivating  a  piece  of 


land  becomes  the  owner  of  that  piece  of  land. 
He  will  stay  on  his  land  and  plant  his  crop  as 
usual.  The  only  difference  is  that  he  does  not 
pay  rent  to  the  landlord,  and  acquire  perma- 
nent rights  of  possession  and  the  other  rights 
of  ownership.  Over  the  coming  months  the 
government  will  issue  titles  to  the  land,  re- 
quiring only  that  the  new  owner  fill  out  and 
submit  a  form  to  be  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

This  procedure  simplifies  greatly  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law.  It  also  prevents  up- 
rooting families  or  dividing  land  Into  plots 
too  small  to  support  a  family. 

A  Brief  Summary  of  Decree  No.  207:  Law 
FOR  THE  Taking  and  Transfer  of  Agri- 
cultural Lands  in  Favor  of  Their  Direct 
Cultivators 

Effects:  While  the  earlier  stage  of  the 
agrarian  reform,  proclaimed  on  March  6,  has 
affected  large  estates  over  1.200  acres  in  size, 
transferring  them  to  the  agricultural  la- 
txsrers  who  worked  on  them,  the  stage  of  the 
agrarian  reform  which  Is  proclaimed  today 
provides  ownership  of  the  land  they  farm 
to  El  Salvador's  numerous  tenant-farmer 
and  sharecropper  families.  Under  the  pre- 
vious stage,  over  350  large  holdings  com- 
prising some  600.000  acres  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  approximately  36,000-40,000  fami- 
lies of  agricultural  laborers — a  number 
which  will  rise  to  60,000-75,000  as  additional 
laborer  families  are  settled  on  these  lands, 
most  of  which  will  continue  to  be  operated, 
cooperatively,  as  large-scale  units  producing 
coffee,  cotton,  and  sugarcane.  Under  the  new 
stage,  an  additional  400,000  acres  intensively 
farmed  in  small  units  is  passed  immediately 
to  the  150.000  families  of  tenant  farmers 
and  sharecroppers  who  presently  farm  it. 

These  small  holdings  produce  corn,  beans, 
vegetables,  and  other  basic  food  crops,  and 
are  similar  to  the  units  passed  to  tenant 
farmers  in  the  successful  land  reforms  of 
Japan,  Taiwan,  and  South  Korea.  El  Salva- 
dor is  unusual  in  Latin  America  in  having  a 
proportion  of  tenant  farmers  at  least  as 
great  as  its  proportion  of  agricultural  la- 
borers within  the  total  rural  population. 
With  this  new  decree,  the  reform  has  now- 
taken  some  1  million  acres — around  30  per- 
cent of  alt  land  in  farms  and  at  least  50 
percent  of  all  cultivated  land  In  the  coun- 
try—and redistributed  it  to  roughly  185.000 
families  (probably  to  reach  210.000-225.000 
with  the  full  settlement  of  the  large  hold- 
ings initially  taken).  This  represents  an 
estimated  1.1  million  people  benefitted 
(185.000x6).  representing  a  majority  of  all 
landless  families  and  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  country's  total  population. 

The  New  Law:  I.  II  and  III.— The  decree 
begins  with  three  preambular  paragraphs, 
which  recite  the  policy  of  the  Basic  Law  of 
Agrarian  Reform  (the  law  issued  March  6). 
that  all  agricultural  land  must  be  worked 
directly,  rather  than  indirectly  by  tenants 
or  sharecroppers,  or  else  are  subject  to  tak- 
ing under  the  agrarian  reform,  by  which 
tenants  and  sharecroppers  may  become  the 
owners  of  the  land  they  work. 

Art.  I. — This  states  that  the  object  of  this 
law  is  for  the  government  to  acquire  all 
lands  not  worked  directly  by  the  owner,  and 
transfer  them  to  the  tenants  and  share- 
croppers who  work  them.  The  latter  are 
recognized  as  having,  from  this  moment,  a 
preferential  right  in  these  lands  All  ten- 
anted holdings  are  affected,  regardless  of 
the  overall  size  of  the  landlord's  holding, 
and  regardless  of  whether  rent  is  to  be  paid 
in  cash  or  kind. 

Art.  2 — This  decrees,  effective  with  the 
Decree,  the  expropriation  by  the  govern- 
ment, by  Immediate  action  of  law,  of  all 
tenanted  lands.  These  will  be  transferred  to 
the  tenants  and  sharecroppers,  upon  their 
carrying  out  formalities  described  later 
There  is  an  exception  for  large  commercial 
tenants  who  farm  holdings  of  250  acres  or 


more  as  a  single  unit;  their  holding  is  not 
expropriated  by  the  government,  or  trans- 
ferred, until  its  owner  is  expropriated  under 
the  next  stage  of  the  law  (it  might  be  said 
that  their  farming  it  on  this  large  scale 
gives  it  a  temporary  immunity  from  the 
law's  application) . 

Art.  3 — Tenants  and  sharecroppers  will 
receive  a  maximum  of  17  acres  (note:  only 
a  tiny  minority  farm  parcels  larger  than 
this).  The  excess  over  17  acres,  where  It 
exists,  will  be  administered  by  ISTA  the 
Salvadorean  Agrarian  Reform  Agency — 
which  will  allow  the  continuation  of  the 
tenancy  arrangement  for  this  portion  of 
the  land  for  the  present  agricultural  year 
and  redistribute  it  to  other  beneficiaries 
after  the  harvest.  Certain  tenants  are  not 
limited  to  17  acres,  including  those  who  are 
buying  the  land  on  installments  under  a 
sales  contract  previously  placed  on  the 
public  register,  and  cooperative  or  campesino 
groups  that  are  renting  land. 

Art  4, — The  law  affects  all  land  under 
rental  contract,  whether  in  effect  because 
newly-made  or  in  effect  because,  in  general, 
all  last  year's  rental  contracts  have  been 
automatically  extended  by  an  earlier  decree. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  the  contract  is 
verbal  or  written,  whether  the  rent  has  been 
paid,  or  what  the  amount  of  rent  is. 

Art.  5. — The  previous  owners  of  the  ex- 
propriated holdings.  If  they  owned  less  than 
250  acres,  will  be  paid  50  percent  cash,  while 
if  they  owned  250  acres  or  more,  they  will  be 
paid  in  conformity  with  the  Basic  Law  of 
Agrarian  Reform  (which  provides  for  25  per- 
cent cash  for  many  or  most  owners  up  to 
1.200  acres:  for  all  owners,  the  non-cash 
portion  will  be  In  bonds  whose  terms  will  be 
set  In  a  regulation  being  drafted) .  The  total 
amount  of  indemnification — whether  in  cash 
or  bonds — will  be  based  on  the  value  de- 
clared by  the  owners  for  their  1976  and  1977 
taxes:  if  there  was  no  tax  declaration,  the 
procedure  of  the  Basic  Law  will  apply. 

Art.  6  — The  recipients  will  pay  back  an 
amount  equal  to  what  the  government  pays 
out,  over  a  m.aximvim  period  of  30  years.  The 
periodic  payments  will  be  timed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  crop  and  harvest. 

Art.  7. — Until  the  price  Is  fixed,  the  re- 
cipients will  pay.  provisionally,  an  amoiint 
equal  to  the  legal  rent  for  the  land  (normal- 
ly, this  Is  substantially  less  than  the  rent  ac- 
tually charged),  but  this  payment  w^on't  be 
required  in  the  1980-81  agricultural  year  if 
the  recipient  had  alreadv  paid  his  rent  on 
the  land  For  those  continuing  on  lands 
over  17  acres  the  rent  will  be  the  full  legal 
rent,  reduced  by  anythlne  already  polrf 
Beneficiaries  will  also  have  the  option,  under 
a  retrulation  to  be  issued,  to  accelerate  their 
pavments  and  thereby  reduce  their  total 
payments  bv  as  much  as  one-third. 

Art.  8 — Certain  restrictions  apply  to  the 
recipients:  They  cannot  rent  out  the  lands 
received,  nor.  for  thirty  years,  transfer  or 
mortgage  them,  except  they  can  transfer 
them  upon  their  death  and  can.  also,  use 
them  as  security  for  production  credit  from 
banking  institutions.  If.  without  excuse,  they 
fall  to  make  their  payments  for  one  or  more 
years,  or  abandon  or  attempt  to  rent  out 
their  lands,  the  land  reverts  to  the  agrarian 
reform  agency  for  redlstibutlon. 

Art.  9— To  obtain  title  to  the  land,  the 
tenants  or  sharecroopers  who  wish  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  this  law  must 
indicate  this  to  the  agrarian  reform  agency, 
together  with  certain  basic  information  (lo- 
cation of  the  land,  name  of  the  old  owner, 
and  their  own  former  status  as  tenant  other- 
wise), and  any  other  pertinent  facts.  This 
must  be  done  within  one  year  of  the  publica- 
tion, bv  the  agrarian  reform  agency,  of  a 
notice  to  this  effect,  or  else  they  Icse  their 
benefits  (and  the  land  may  be  redistributed 
to  others).  Pending  their  indication  of  their 
desire    to    formally    acquire    the    land,    the 
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agrarian  reform  agency  must  respect,  in  those 
who  have  been  the  tenants  or  sharecroppers 
of  the  land,  the  rights  that  they  hold  in  the 
affected  lands  (it  might  be  said  that  they 
have,  presently,  a  right  of  undisturbed  pos- 
session, and  a  right  of  ownership  waiting  to 
be  perfected  by  certain  formalities). 

Art.  10. — The  procedure  to  identify  the  ex- 
propriated lands  and  formally  legalize  their 
transfer  to  the  agrarian  reform  agency  is  to 
be  as  provided  in  the  Basic  Law.  except  that 
neither  the  previous  physical  taking  of  the 
property  (by  governmental  officials)  nor  the 
publication  of  the  property's  name  is  re- 
quired (this  makes  the  governmental  role.  In 
effect,  a  pure  after-the-fact  formality  of 
changing  land  records  based  on  information 
in  applications  to  be  made  by  the  benefici- 
aries, plus  whatever  statements  ex-landlords 
make,  with  the  actual  physical  "Interven- 
tion" of  the  property  done  for  the  govern- 
ment, immediately,  by  the  tenant  himself). 

Art.  11.— The  Minister  of  Agriculture  will 
issue  a  special  regulation  concerning  the  ad- 
ministrative details  within  30  days  or  less  of 
the  law's  effect. 

Art  12. — The  law  becomes  effective  eight 
days  after  publication  (a  constitutional  re- 
quirement, for  all  permanent  laws) . 

(Meanwhile,  there  is  simultaneously  issued 
a  Transitory  Decree,  effective  Immediately 
which  preemptorlly  prohibits  any  attempt  to 
evict,  whether  in  direct  or  indirect  form,  the 
existing  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  With  this 
Transitory  Decree,  the  legal  rights  of  the 
present  landlord  end.  and  the  effective  own- 
ership of  the  present  tenant  begins,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  today.) 

April  28,  1980. 

Questions  and  Answers  Aboxtt  the  "Land- 
to-the-tlller"   decree 

What  does  the  new  "land  to  the  tiller" 
agrarian  reform  decree  do? 

The  law  abolishes  the  landlord-tenant  sys- 
tem in  El  Salvador,  the  same  way  Japan 
Taiwan  and  South  Korea  did  this  25  years 
ago. 

Every  campesino  who  cultivates  a  piece  of 
land  as  a  tenant  or  sharecropper  is  now,  from 
date  forward,  the  owner  of  the  land  he 
haa  been  renUng.  He  no  longer  pays  rent 
for  this  land.  His  sons,  his  family,  will  in- 
herit the  land,  and  their  sons  after  them 
He  has  all  the  rights  of  ownership. 

What  about  the  rights  of  the  former  owner? 

Every  landlord  who  formerly  owned  that 
land  will  be  paid  fair  comuensatlon.  Land- 
lords who  own  less  than  100  hectares  will  be 
paid  50  percent  in  cash  and  50  percent  in 
bonds  for  the  land  transferred  to  the  culti- 
vator. The  amount  of  compensation  paid 
will  be  based  on  the  owner's  1976-77  valua- 
tion in  his  tax  leturns. 

Will  the  new  campeslno-owner  pay  any- 
thing for  the  land? 

Yes.  he  will  make  payments  over  the  com- 
ing years,  buying  the  land  for  a  small  annual 
payment,  much  less  than  he  presently  pays 
as  rent.  In  the  meantime,  from  date  for- 
ward, the  former  tenant  or  sharecropper  has 
the  right  to  farm  the  land  as  he  chooses 
to  use  the  profits  from  the  crops  to  make 
improvements   and   increase   production 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  new  law 
on  the  middle  classes,  who  own  little  or 
no  land  but  who  work  and  create  lobs  in 
business,  industry  and  the  professions? 

Business  and  the  economy  will  Improve 
and  fiourlsh.  As  the  225,000  new  owner- 
operator  farmers  increase  their  production 
the  demand  will  increase  for  housing  con- 
sumer goods  and  services.  This  will  begin 
very  soon,  within  a  year,  and  soon  El  Sal- 
vador will  begin  to  experience  an  economic 

7^Tr^W^^   ^^^   potential   to  become  the 
Japan  of  Central  America. 

But  most  Important,  all  of  our  children 


can  grow  up  and  live  in  peace  and  freedom, 
instead  of  living  with  increasing  violence 
with  the  risk  of  dying  in  a  senseless  bloody 
civil  war  between  the  extreme  right  and  the 
extreme  left.  When  the  campesino  becomes 
a  participant  In  society.  Instead  of  a  slave 
to  the  landlord,  he  will  no  longer  be  vulner- 
able to  the  false  promises  of  the  extreme 
left.  Neither  he  nor  his  sons  will  be  Interested 
In  becoming  part  of  the  extremist  or  guer- 
rilla movements.  As  the  threat  from  the  ex- 
treme left  diminishes,  the  extreme  right  can 
no  longer  draw  an  effective  following.  With 
peace  assured.  El  Salvador  can  begin  to  ful- 
fill its  own  true  potential. 

How  do  you  know  these  things  will  hap- 
pen? 

Japan.  Taiwan  and  South  Korea  redis- 
tributed their  land  to  the  tenant  farmers 
over  20  years  ago.  as  we  are  doing  here  to- 
day, resulting  In  great  benefits  for  everyone 
concerned,  campesinos.  former  landlords  and 
the  middle  classes.  Their  economies  have 
grown  enormously,  creating  Jobs,  business 
and  Industry,  benefitting  all  sectors  of  their 
societies. 

Some  people  say  that  the  land  reform  law 
cannot  work  because  it  will  cut  up  the  land 
into  small  pieces  that  cannot  support  a  fam- 
ily. Isn't  this  true? 

No.  this  is  not  true.  There  Is  no  splitting 
up  or  dividing  up  of  the  land  The  large 
farms  under  the  decree  of  March  5.  are  con- 
tinuing to  operate  as  single  large  units  on 
the  same  scale,  with  the  same  campesinos, 
as  cooperatives  The  new  decree  |4'28)  gives 
to  the  aparcero  and  arrendatario  the  same 
piece  of  land  he  has  been  cultivating.  Thus, 
the  law  preserves  the  existing  scale  of  agri- 
cultural operations. 

Does  the  government  have  the  personnel 
and  facilities  necessary  to  start  such  a  far- 
reaching  land  reform  law? 

The  law  Is  basically  self-implementing. 
Thp  tenant  farmer  stays  where  he  is.  He 
knows  what  piece  of  land  he  has  been  culti- 
vating This  becomes  the  piece  of  land  he 
owns  He  does  not  need  to  go  anyplace  else 
to  get  land,  nor  can  anyone  move  in  and 
take  his  land.  He  farms  this  land  as  he  has 
done  before  He  simply  pays  no  rent.  In 
due  course,  over  the  coming  months,  he  will 
fill  out  a  form  and  the  government  will  issue 
his  title,  spelling  out  his  rights  and  obliga- 
tions. 

What  are  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the 
new  recipient  of  the  land? 

The  size  of  his  holding  can  be  no  more 
than  7  hectares  (10  manzanas)  He  will  pay 
for  his  land  equal  annual  installments  over 
a  maximum  of  thirty  years,  the  same  amount 
being  paid  to  the  landowner  His  payments 
will  be  far  lower  than  he  previously  paid  as 
rent.  This  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  in- 
vest in  Improvements  which  will  Increase 
his  production. 

He  can  pass  his  land  on  to  his  sons  and 
daughters,  keeping  the  land  In  the  family. 
He  cannot  rent  the  land  to  another  tenant. 
He  cannot  sell  the  land  for  a  period  of  thirty 
years.  He  will  receive  title  to  the  land  during 
the  coming  months. 

Why  has  the  Junta  taken  this  action  at 
this  difficult  time? 

We  have  done  this  for  the  benefit  of  every 
citizen  of  El  Salvador.  To  create  new  oppor- 
tunities for  the  middle  classes,  the  workers 
the  landowners  as  well  as  the  campesinos:' 
we  have  done  this  to  correct  the  inequities 
in  an  unjust  system,  to  broaden  participa- 
tion In  society  to  Include  every  Salvadorean 
We  call  upon  all  "hljos  de  la  patria"  to  get 
behind  this  act.  deposit  your  vote  of  confi- 
dence through  your  civil  organizations,  pro- 
fessional associations,  church  and  youth 
groups. 

With  your  support  for  this  action,  we  will 
all  succeed  in  bringing  about  peace  and  pros- 
perity for  ourselves,  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May  1. 

1980) 

Salvador's  Sweeping  Land  Reform  .   Threat 

TO  Left? 

(By  James  Nelson  Ooodsell) 

San   Salvador— The    massive   land-reform 

program  Just  promulgated  by  El  Salvador's 

military-civilian  junta  is  so  sweeping  that  it 

could   take   the   wind  out   of   the   sails   of 

Salvadorean  leftists. 

This  Is  clearly  one  of  the  hopes  of  the 
embattled  Junta,  which  announced  its  sec- 
ond— and  most  far-reaching — stage  of  land 
reform  April  27. 

The  reform  package  puts  a  pood  50  percent 
of  El  Salvador's  cultivable  land  immediately 
into  the  hands  of  more  than  a  million  land- 
less peasants.  More  than  a  million  acres  is 
affected  by  the  measure. 

Its  scale,  given  the  miniscule  land  area 
of  this  overpopulated  country,  dwarfs  all 
previous  land-reform  efforts  in  Latin 
America. 

For  the  moment,  many  Salvadoreans  admit 
to  being  stunned  by  the  scope  of  the 
measure. 

"We  expected  some  land-tenure  changes." 
comments  a  Jocal  businessman  whose  own 
800  acres  were  farmed  by  tenants,  "but  we 
never  expected  the  Junta'  to  go  as  far  as  it 
has  gone  It  is  robbery!  I  admit  we  may  have 
lived  a  charmed  life  under  the  old  arrange- 
ments, but  why  should  we  be  made  to  suffer 
so  heavily  Just  so  a  landless  person  can  get 
his  piece  of  land?" 

In  many  ways,  the  program  goes  bevond 
the  demands  of  the  Salvadorean  left,  which 
has  accused  the  centrist  junta  of  being  no 
better  than  rightist  military  governments  of 
the  past. 

It  may  be  just  a  coincidence,  but  the  left 
has  been  planning  May  Day  demonstrations 
this  week  against  the  Junta.  As  in  the  past, 
it  had  been  expected  to  call  for  land  reform. 
On  previous  occasions,  the  left  drew  huge 
crowds  of  peasants  to  demonstrations,  truck- 
ing thousands  from  the  countrvslde  Into  San 
Salvador  But  it  is  unlikely  that  manv  peas- 
ants, suddenly  given  their  own  land,  will  take 
part  In  this  week's  demonstrations 

In  human  terms.  185.000  peasant  families 
are  receiving  land.  Assuming  six  people  per 
family  (a  conservative  average),  this  means 
an  estimated  11  million  people,  a  quarter  of 
El  Salvador's  5  million  population,  benefit 
from  the  program  Before  the  transfer  only 
approximately  5.000  families  owned  land 

The  immediate-ownership  features  of  the 
program  give  it  a  unique  touch  among  Latin- 
American  land  transfers. 

The  reform  package  is  not  regarded  by  tlTe 
Junta  as  confiscation,  for  It  provides  com- 
pensation to  the  previous  owners.  There  are 
likely  to  be  many  court  cases  that  challenge 
the  transfers  however. 

Eventually  the  new  title  holder  must  pay 
for  the  land — an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
sum  the  government  pays  the  original  owner. 
But  the  new  owners'  pavments  are  not  due 
In  full  for  30  years. 

Salvadorean  authorities  sav  that  although 
production  could  drop  slightly  due  to  land- 
title  adjustments,  there  will  be  no  serious 
upset,  even  in  this  first  year  of  transition. 
Officials  have  assurances  from  many  of  the 
new  landholders  that  thev  will  produce  at 
least  as  much  as  thev  did  when  they  worked 
the  land  for  others. 

The  program  comes  on  the  heels  of  a 
change  in  Junta  membership  and  the  Junta's 
announcement  of  a  commitment  to  land  re- 
form Just  after  the  first  of  the  year 

The  first  stage  of  the  plan  occurred  March 
5.  when  some  367  large  landholdings  making 
up  600.000  acres — estates  of  1.200  acres  or 
niore — were  transferred  to  the  agricultural 
laborers  who  worked  on  them  The  April  27 
transfer  was  the  second  stage.  In  which  some 
400.000   acres,   intensively   farmed   m    small 
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units,    were   passed    Immediately   to   tenant 
farmers    and    sharecroppers   who    had    been 


missing  after  dropping  out  of  sight  nearly 
one  week  ago. 
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units,  were  passed  immediately  to  tenant 
farmers  and  sharecroppers  who  had  been 
working  them. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  30.  1980 1 

Shaxecroppinc.  Tenant  Farming  Abolished 

BT   Salvadorean    Junta 

San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. — The  governing 
clvUlan-mllltary  Junta  has  abolished  share- 
cropping  and  tenant  farming  as  part  of  a 
wide-ranging  land  reform  program  initiated 
In  early  Karch. 

The  government,  in  a  decree  Monday,  pro- 
vided for  the  transfer  of  land  ownership  to 
sharecroppers  and  tenants  now  working  It  in 
what  one  agrarian  reform  ofBclal  described  as 
a  "land  to  the  tiller  law." 

"The  basic  principle  Is  that  the  man  who 
works  the  land  should  be  the  man  who  owns 
the  land."  said  the  official. 

An  estimated  400.000  acres,  most  of  them 
planted  in  basic  crops  such  as  beans  and 
com,  will  be  affected  by  the  lastest  action.  It 
benefits  about  150,000  families  or  900,000  peo- 
ple; some  20  per  cent  of  the  country's  popu- 
lation and  40  per  cent  of  Its  rural  population. 

Each  new  owner  will  get  a  maximum  of  17 
acres. 

Informed  sources  said  government  assessors 
valued  the  land  at  about  $50  million  and 
would  be  taken  from  about  3.000  original 
landowners. 

Land  redistribution  has  been  a  major  de- 
mand of  extreme  leftists  who  are  trying  to 
establish  a  socialist  state  and  oust  the  Junta, 
whose  military  members  last  October  over- 
threw the  rightist  military  regime  of  Gen 
Carlos  Humberto  Romero. 

It  Is  hoped  that  the  agrarian  reform  will 
bolster  the  moderate  civilian-military  gov- 
ernment and  undercut  the  extreme  left. 

Monday's  action  brings  to  about  1  million 
acres  that  have  been  taken  over  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  part  of  what  has  been  described 
as  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  agrarian 
reform  programs  In  Latin  America. 

Under  the  first  phase,  announced  In  early 
March,  properties  of  more  than  500  hec- 
tares, or  about  1.200  acres,  were  expropriated 
for  redistribution  to  Salvadoran  campesinos. 

A  second  pha.se  called  for  the  takeover  of 
lOO-  to  500-hectare  properties  although  that 
has  not  yet  been  decreed  It  Is  expected  that 
Monday's  action— which  had  initially  been 
planned  as  a  third  and  final  phase — will 
cover  many  of  the  properties  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  involved  In  the  planned 
second  phase. 

Original  owners  affected  by  Monday's  de- 
cree will  be  paid  simllarlly  to  those  involved 
in  the  previous  takeover;  partially  In  cash 
and  partially  with  government  Nsnds 

Payments  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
land  values  declared  in  1976-77  tax  declara- 
tions. 

The  United  States  last  week  loaned  EH 
Salvador  $32.5  million  for  the  agrarian  re- 
form program. 

The  new  owners  will  be  required  to  make 
annual  payments  to  the  government  for 
their  land  with  payments  roughly  the  equiv- 
alent of  legal  rent  limit.  In  many  cases,  the 
tenants  had  been  paying  the  original  owners 
amounts  In  excess  of  the  legal  limit. 

The  government  estimates  that  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  about  1.5  million  of  the  coun- 
try's 4  million  arable  acres  are  expected  to 
be  in  new  hands  and  that  up  to  80  per  cent 
of  the  country's  landless  farmers  will  be 
landowners. 

Antonio  Morales  Ehrllch,  a  civilian  mem- 
ber of  the  five-man  Junta,  said  he  expects 
the  reforms  to  increa.se  production  of  the 
country's  vital  cash  crops,  coffee,  cotton  and 
sugar. 

Meanwhile.  US  Embassy  officials  said  Rene 
T^°^.gp-28.  a  US-based  Salvadoran  reporter 
for  WHUR  radio  In  Washington.  DC     was 


missing  after  dropping  out  of  sight  nearly 
one  week  ago. 

And  authorities  said  leftist  guerrillas  kid- 
naped a  prominent  Salvadoran  business- 
man. 

Authorities  said  about  10  leftist  guerrillas, 
two  of  them  women,  kidnaped  wealthy  Sal- 
vadoran businessman  Victor  Klelhauer,  48. 
as  he  drove  home  from  his  office  In  down- 
town San  Salvador  Monday. 

They  said  the  guerrillas  forced  Klelhauer. 
the  major  stockholder  of  the  large  Comer- 
clal  Klelhauer  auto  distributor,  out  of  his 
car  and  Into  a  getaway  van.  then  sped 
away.9 


OIL  COMPANIES  AND  POLITICS 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  treated  to  a  nightly  bar- 
rage of  shck  Madison  Avenue  ad  cam- 
paigns which  seek  to  justify  the  outra- 
geous and  unconscionable  profits  of  the 
vertically  integrated  major  oil  compa- 
nies. We  are  told  that  oil  company  prof- 
its are  not  too  high  and  that  these  cor- 
porations are  working  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  To  the 
extent  that  those  advertisements  imply 
that  "Big  Oil"  reinvests  all  of  that  in- 
come into  increased  energy  production, 
they  are  greatly  misleading.  Indeed,  we 
know  that  "Big  OH  '  only  reinvests  about 
42  percent  of  the  funds  available  for 
investment  into  increased  energy  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  things  these 
advertisenlents  demonstrate  are  the 
abiUty  of  Madison  Avenue  to  package 
anything  attractively  regardless  of  its 
real  merit  and  "Big  Oil's"  utter  disre- 
gard for  the  intelligence  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  The  plain  truth  is  that 
the  "Big  Oil"  companies  are  selling  the 
American  people  a  bill  of  goods. 

Among  those  companies  who  tell  us 
how  much  they  are  doing  for  us.  rather 
than  to  us.  is  the  Mobil  Oil  Corp.  Last 
year  Mobil  Oil,  the  country's  second 
largest  oil  company  and  number  three 
in  Fortune's  500.  increased  its  profits 
over  1978  by  76  percent  and  earned 
$1,950  billion.  For  the  first  quarter  of 
1980,  Mobil's  profits  increased  by  105 
percent  over  the  same  period  of  1979. 
Doubtlessly  those  profits  would  have 
been  higher  if  Mobil  did  not  spend  such 
great  sums  on  advertising  and  running 
their  regular  colimins  on  the  op-ed  pages 
of  America's  daily  newspapers.  Those 
advertising  expenses  are  deductions 
from  their  income.  Among  those  claims 
made  in  their  advertising  is  Mobil's  in- 
terest in  "encouraging"  the  development 
of  alternative  fuels  at  the  same  time 
they  work  full  time  to  dissuade  market- 
ers and  jobbers  affiliated  with  Mobil 
from  marketing  gasohol.  It  was  practices 
like  Mobil's  efforts  to  discourage  the 
wide-scale  commercialization  of  gasohol 
which  led  Senator  Metzenbaum,  myself, 
and  several  of  our  colleagues  to  intro- 
duce the  Gasohol  Competition  Act.  S. 
2251,  which  would  make  these  practices 
antitrust  violations. 

Mr.  President,  along  with  Mobil's 
multimillion  dollar  advertising  cam- 
paigns, they  are  making  other  expendi- 
tures to  learn  about  the  American  con- 
sumer. Indeed.  Mobil  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  recently  developed  Federal 


Election  Commission  policy  which  allows 
anyone  to  acquire  a  copy  of  the  agency's 
computer  tapes  which  will  contain  the 
names,  addresses,  occupations  and  gifts 
of  every  person  who  will  be  donating  $200 
or  more  this  year  to  a  candidate  for  Fed- 
eral political  office. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand Mobil's  need  for  this  information 
just  as  I  fail  to  understand  how  Mobil's 
purchase  of  Montgomery  Ward  adds  to 
our  energy  security  or  increases  produc- 
tion of  energy  from  renewable  domestic 
sources. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
from  Political  Finance.  Lobby  Reporter, 
written  and  edited  by  Ed  Zuckerman,  an 
outstanding  and  veteran  reporter  who 
has  so  ably  covered  the  Hoosier  congres- 
sional delegation,  dated  April  16,  1980,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows; 
Mobil  Oil  Co.  Seeks  Computerized  Donors 
List 

The  Mobil  Oil  Co  ,  which  expresses  its  opin- 
ions on  a  wide  range  of  political  subjects  in  a 
multi-million  dollar  newspaper  advertising 
campaign,  is  planning  to  acquire  information 
about  every  person  who  will  be  making  a 
donation  to  a  political  campaign  this  year 

Under  a  recently  adopted  Federal  Election 
Commission  policy,  anybody  can  buy  a  copy 
of  the  agency's  computer  tapes  which  will 
contain  the  names,  addresses,  occupations 
and  gifts  of  every  person  who  will  be  donating 
$200  or  more  this  year  to  a  candidate  for 
federal  political  office. 

Mobil  spokesman  James  Amanna  said  the 
company  has  "no  particular  reason  in  mind 
...  we  Just  heard  the  information  was  avail- 
able and,  at  this  point,  we're  Just  curious 
about  it." 

The  request  for  purchasing  a  computer 
tape  came  from  Mobil's  "Public  Affairs  Stip- 
port  Group  "  which  Is  based  at  the  company's 
New  York  City  headquarters 

The  unit's  mission.  Amanna  explained,  is 
to  "maintain  communications  with  con- 
sumer, environmental  and  other  special  in- 
terest groups  .  .  .  and  get  information  from 
the  national  level  distributed  to  the  local 
level" 

Put  another  way.  Amanna  agreed,  the 
liroup  helps  develop  Mobil's  public  advocacy 
advertising  campaign. 

Mobil  began  its  grassroots  lobbying  ad 
campaign  in  1970  with  a  modest  budget.  By 
1977.  the  company  committed  $3.2  million  of 
its  total  $10  9  million  advertising  budget  to 
grassroots  lobbying  ads. 

Currently,  the  campaign  consists  of  weekly 
ads  In  400  Sunday  newspaper  supplements 
that  have  a  combined  circulation  of  more 
than  37  million  copies.  In  addition  to  the 
weekly  ad,  a  viewpoint  column  called  "Ob- 
servations." Mobil  periodically  purchases 
space  in  major  newspapers  to  rebut  specific 
newspaper  articles  and  television  broadcasts. 

Amanna  could  not  say  if  Mobil  is  contem- 
plating an  extension  of  its  grassroots  lobby- 
ing campaign  into  direct  mail. 

As  a  list  for  direct  mall  purposes,  the  FEC's 
computer  tape  is  a  bargain. 

According  to  an  FEC  spokesman,  the  com- 
puter tapes  will  probably  hold  data  on  at 
least  500.000  people  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent election  year  The  cost  of  acquiring  the 
tapes,  he  said,  "will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
hiuidred  dollars." 

The  FEC  is  currently  preparing  a  manual 
which  will  be  ready  in  May  to  advise  poten- 
tial purchasers  how  the  agency's  computer 
program  is  structured  so  they  will  be  able  to 
determine  If  the  tapes  are  compatible  with 
then-  own  systems. 

The  FEC   spokesman   cautioned   that   the 
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tapes  hold  information  that  comes  from  fi- 
nancial disclosure  reports.  Federal  law  for- 
bids using  such  information  for  commercial 
or  fund-raising  activities.  He  noted  that  Con- 
gress passed  a  ne-*-  election  law  last  year  that 
permits  candidates  and  political  action  com- 
mittees to  "salt"  their  disclosure  reports  with 
phony  contribution  entries  to  help  reveal  un- 
lawful use  of  the  information. 

Ordinarily,  a  mall  list  broker  would  charge 
between  $30  and  $40  per  1,000  names  and. 
in  the  commercial  world  at  least,  the  FEC's 
list  is  easily  worth  between  $15,000  and  $20,- 

000  for  the  raw  data  alone.  Since  the  list  also 
Includes  occupations  and  information  about 
.",  person's  political  preferences,  its  true  com- 
mercial value  would  be  a  great  deal  more. 

Once  stored  in  a  computer,  it  would  be 
possible  to  extract  the  data  sorted  In  a  va- 
ne, y  of  ways.  For  instance,  it  could  deliver 
pre-prlnted  mailing  labels  just  for  liberals 
living     In     specific     congressional     districts 

1  based  on  who  they  gave  money  and  their 
address  zip  codes) . 

And,  from  a  socio-economic  standpoint, 
the  FEC's  data  exclusively  lists  only  Amer- 
icans who  are  both  politically  interested  and 
capable  of  donating  at  least  $200  to  a  candi- 
date.* 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  REIGN  IN  OSHA 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  has 
been  conducting  oversight  hearings  on 
the  activities  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration.  These  hear- 
ings have  provided  an  opportunity  to  re- 
examine the  broad  mandate  the  Congress 
gave  OSHA  when  it  was  created  in  1970, 
and  which  only  three  Senators  at  that 
time  opposed. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  OSHA 
has  proved  to  be  far  more  of  a  public 
menace  than  a  public  benefactor.  I  see 
scant  evidence  that  OSHA  has  actually 
improved  worker  safety  and  health.  Yet 
there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  agency 
has  caused  untold  consternation  for  ev- 
ery type  of  business,  large  and  small— 
especially  the  small  ones. 

Let  us  examine  the  facts  for  a  moment. 
Since  1972,  2  years  after  the  enactment 
of  OSHA,  the  number  of  serious  on-the- 
job  injuries  has  increased  by  25  percent. 
During  that  same  period,  the  number  of 
lost  workdays  per  100  full-time  workers 
has  risen  by  33  percent.  If  anythmg,  this 
record  suggests  that  OSHA  may  well 
have  contributed  to  the  problem  of  safety 
in  the  workplace. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the 
California  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations, 82  percent  of  all  occupational 
accidents  are  of  a  sort  that  no  system  of 
Government  inspection  could  alter  any- 
way. 

In  light  of  this  history,  I  have  intro- 
duced S.  1572,  a  bill  to  exempt  family 
farms  from  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  I  would  prefer  to  see 
all  farmers  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  act,  as  the  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  has  urged.  And  I  would 
like  to  see  small  businesses  exempted. 
My  bill  does  not  seek  to  do  that.  But  it 
would  exempt  over  90  percent  of  all 
farms,  and  that  is  an  important  first 
step. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  all  Senators 
are  not  aware  of  the  extremely  adverse 
economic  conditions  farmers  are  now 


experiencing.  Farm  income  has  dropped 
dramatically  because  of  the  increased 
costs  of  farmers  inputs.  Net  farm  income 
will  drop  some  35  percent  this  year,  in 
real  terms.  That  would  be  in  the  area  of 
$23  biUion  for  1980,  as  compared  to  $33 
billion  net  in  1979,  Now,  gross  receipts 
will  be  up  4  percent,  but  higher  costs 
will  put  the  net  below  both  1979  and 
1978. 

The  essential  fact  of  farm  income  is 
this;  farmers  must  purchase  their  in- 
puts at  retail  and  sell  their  crops  at 
wholesale.  That  means  that  they  are  the 
ultimate  consumers — they  are  not  in  a 
position  to  pass  on  their  increased  costs. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this 
dramatic — and  devastating — drop  in 
farm  income  in  the  face  of  increasing 
gross  receipts  is  the  increasing  costs 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  regulation 
such  as  OSHA  regulations. 

My  bill  seeks  to  reduce  that  unneces- 
sary burden  on  farmers.  Until  we  take 
this  kind  of  action  farm  income  will  con- 
tinue to  decline.  The  very  survival  of 
family  farming  in  America  is  dependent 
upon  our  willingness  to  face  that  essen- 
tial reality. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  I  submitted  at 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee hearings,  as  well  as  those  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  W.  H.  Webster,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  for  the  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Statement  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms  to  Com- 
mittee ON  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Pour  years  ago.  Congress  voted  to  exempt 
all  small  farms  from  OSHA  rules  ani  regu- 
lations. This  was  done  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  Ever  since  that  time,  these 
small  farmers  have  continued  to  be  free  from 
OSHA  rules,  because  each  year  the  language 
of  the  appropriations  bills  has  expressly  pro- 
hibited OSHA  from  using  any  funds  to  regu- 
late small  farmers. 

I  believe  it  is  high  time  we  write  this  ex- 
emption permanently  into  the  law.  If  we  do 
not,  the  day  may  come  when  this  language 
no  longer  appears  In  appropriations  bills. 
Once  again,  small  farmers  will  t>ecome  the 
targets  of  OSHA  inspectors. 

Farm  safety  is  important  not  Just  to  the 
farmer  and  his  employees,  but  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole  Every  farm  injury  means  less 
work  accomplished.  Less  work  means  fewer 
vegetables,  less  meat,  less  fruit — in  short,  less 
food  to  feed  the  nation's  people.  And  every 
reduction  in  the  quantity  of  the  nation's 
food  supply  means  higher  prices  for  all. 

But  of  course  it  is  the  farmer  who  suffers 
most  from  farm  injuries  When  his  harvest 
is  poor,  or  the  livestock  go  unattended,  in- 
come may  suffer  terribly.  Even  temporary 
losses  of  labor  could  spell  economic  disaster 
for  a  small  farm,  dependent  on  perhaps  a 
single  crop  for  its  livelihood.  So  to  protect 
his  own  best  interest,  a  farmer  must  make 
every  effort  to  provide  safe  working  condi- 
tions for  himself  and  his  employees.  He  does 
not  need  government  to  penalize  him  for  a 
farm  injury,  or  tell  him  when  conditions  are 
unsafe. 

The  farmer  is  his  own  best  Judge  of  how 
to  make  his  operation  safe.  He  can  remem- 
ber all  too  clearly  the  days  of  portable 
pottles  for  fieldworkers  and  cattlemen  out 
on  the  range.  He  doesn't  forget  paternalistic 
warnings  about  the  hazards  of  slippery  cow 
manure. 

Over   90    percent   of   our   nation's   farms 


hire  ten  or  fewer  employees.  And  almost  half 
of  our  farm  labor  force  works  on  such  farms. 
S  1572.  which  I  introduced  last  summer, 
would  permanently  exempt  these  enterprises 
from  OSHA  regulation.  It  would  simply 
write  Into  the  law  the  farm  exemption  al- 
ready in  effect.  It  is  a  vei^  brief,  concise 
bill,  meant  to  protect  one/segment  of  the 
national  work  force  from  one  form  of  ex- 
cessive federal  regulation. 

But  this  is  not  enough  Since  the  original 
passage  of  the  small  farm  exemption.  OSHA 
seems  to  have  acquired  a  peculiar  suspicion 
of  farming  as  a  whole  Rather  than  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  farm  inspections  it  makes 
each  year,  as  a  percentage  of  overall  inspec- 
tions it  has  Increased  them  six-fold  since 
1975.  While  the  total  number  of  OSHA  In- 
spections per  year  has  declined  since  FY 
1975,  the  number  of  farm  inspections  has 
Increased. 

It  is  essentia]  that  we  put  a  stop  to  this 
trend.  The  budget  of  OSHA  has  quintupled 
since  1972,  and  the  end  Is  nowhere  In  sight. 

Mr.  Church  has  introduced  another  bill 
which  is  a  major  step  toward  keeping  OSHA 
out  of  places  it  doesn't  belong.  Not  only 
does  his  bill  cover  small  farms  and  busi- 
nesses, but  it  also  covers  all  businesses  re- 
gardless of  size,  if  they  have  a  favorable 
safety  record  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  S. 
1486  is  based  on  an  amendment  my  good 
friend  Dewey  Bartlett  introduced  In  1978. 
The  Bartlett  amendment  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Authorization  Act  would  have  exempted 
all  small  businesses  with  good  safety  rec- 
ords. Unfortunately,  this  was  rejected  In 
conference  with  the  House. 

Passage  of  S.  1486  would  mark  a  major 
step  toward  safeguarding  our  citizens 
against  the  ever  more  Intrusive  fourth 
branch  of  government.  No  safe  business  or 
farm  needs  OSHA  Inspectors  coming  In  and 
looking  for  problems.  Certainly  our  tax- 
payers don't  need  to  see  more  of  their  dol- 
lars being  poured  down  the  drain  for  such 
enterprises. 

If  this  legislation  Is  not  approved  by 
the  committee,  then  we  must  take  S.  1572 
to  the  Senate  floor  Congress  has  approved 
this  same  language  in  the  past,  and  I  am 
certain  that  it  will  do  so  In  the  future. 
Passage  of  S.  1572  would  be  one  small  step 
in  the  right  direction.  But  I  urge  the 
committee  to  do  even  more,  and  support 
adoption  of  S.  1486. 


Statement    of   the    National    Cattlemen's 
Association 

From  the  time  It  was  enacted  In  1970,  the 
members  of  the  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation have  had  serious  reservations 
about,  and  strong  objections  to.  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act,  particularly  as 
It  pertains  to  farmers  and  ranchers  It  was 
apparent  that  the  Act  was  a  gross  Invasion  of 
privacy,  an  encroachment  on  individual  free- 
doms, and  we  questioned  Its  application  and 
administration  would  produce  any  particular 
benefits. 

After  nine  years  of  existence,  there  remains 
no  convincing  evidence  the  statute  has  Im- 
proved the  safety  and  health  of  employees. 
Moreover,  the  program  has  cost  billions  of 
dollars  In  administration  plus  untold  billions 
required  to  be  spent  by  businesses  to  com- 
ply. As  a  result,  the  Act  has  created  an 
unrivaled  degree  of  antagonism  among  em- 
ployers. 

The  Issue  at  the  moment,  which  this  state- 
ment addresses.  Involves  amendments  to  the 
Act  which  would  permanently  exempt  cer- 
tain farmers  and  ranchers  from  the  provi- 
sions of  OSHA.  Before  going  any  further  we 
assure  the  Committee  that  farmers  and 
ranchers  are  profoundly  interested  in  and 
concerned  about  the  safety  and  health  of 
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their  employees.  This  is  not  only  a  moral 
consideration,  but  Is  also  an  economic  one. 


(6)    Mandate  rollover  protective  bars  for 
tractors. 


of   benefit   to  employees,   there  are  reliable 
statistics  to  show  the  program  has  been  an 
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Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  Northeast- 
Midwest    Institute's    Regional    Energy 


iNTRODtJCTiON  from  the  base  price  but  must  recover  $10, 

In    preparation    for    the    deregulation    of     incremental    pricing    requires    the    firm    to 
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their  employees.  This  la  not  only  a  moral 
consideration,  but  Is  also  an  economic  one. 
In  particular,  the  smaller  employers  cannot 
afford  to  contend  with  lost  time,  injuries, 
or  unhealthy  circumstances. 

However,  in  the  best  Judgment  of  this  As- 
sociation, the  approach  made  by  OSHA  is  un- 
workable and  inappropriate  Therefore,  the 
members  of  the  NCA  strongly  support  legis- 
lation that  will  exempt  farm  and  ranch  em- 
ployers from  OSHA.  and  we  are  prepared  to 
substantiate  that  position.  In  the  opinion  of 
our  members,  a  program  of  education  and 
training  offers  a  far  more  practical  approach 
toward  improving  and  protecting  the  safety 
and  health  of  agricultural  employees. 

Two  of  the  bills  being  considered  at  these 
hearings — S.  1486  and  S.  1572 — would  amend 
the  Act  so  the  ;tatute  would  not  apply  to  any 
person  who  Is  engaged  in  a  farming  operation 
except  that  the  excused  persons  would  be 
those  who  employ  10  or  fewer  employees. 
Since  those  agricultural  operators  with  10  or 
fewer  employees  repre-sent  a  high  percentage 
of  agricultural  employers,  the  NCA  can  and 
does  support  the  concept  of  such  an  amend- 
ment. If  an  amendment  Is  reported  out  and 
acted  upon,  we  would  much  prefer  the  ex- 
emption for  persons  engaged  In  farm  opera- 
tions as  it  Is  stated  In  S.  1486 

However,  when  considering  such  an 
amendment,  we  would  urge  that  the  Congress 
would,  in  Its  wisdom,  decide  to  exempt  all 
agricultural  employers  from  the  provisions  of 
OSHA  for  the  reasons  stated  hereafter. 

At  the  same  time,  we  do  recognize  that  the 
Committee  is  also  considering  S.  2153  by  Sen- 
ator Schweiker  and  others.  With  little  ques- 
tion, this  bill  would  redirect  the  agency's 
priorities  and  be  definite  progress  toward  re- 
stricting OSHA  However,  it  would  not.  In  it- 
self, fully  correct  the  situation  for  farmers 
and  ranchers  If  the  Act  is  applied  to  them. 

There  is  ample  precedence  for  the  exemp- 
tions the  Committee  is  considering;  namely. 
those  contained  in  S.  1486  and  S  1572  The 
Congress  has  concurred  In  this  action  for  a 
number  of  years  through  annual  expenditure 
restraints  in  appropriation  bills.  In  these  sev- 
eral years.  Including  the  current  fiscal  year, 
the  annual  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  has 
disallowed  the  expenditure  of  appropriated 
funds  for  enforcing  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  where  It  might  be  applicable 
to  any  person  engaged  in  a  farming  opera- 
tion, provided  that  person  employed  10  or 
fewer  employees  and  did  not  maintain  a  tem- 
porary labor  camp. 

Since  this  has  been  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress on  a  number  of  occasions  in  the  past. 
It  would  seem  there  Is  every  Justification  for 
amending  the  statute  and  making  this  ex- 
emption permanent  thus  avoiding  the  exer- 
cise of  an  annual  Inclusion  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill.  Such  an  amendment  would  merely 
continue  the  action  that  has  previously  been 
taken  by  the  Congress 

Prom  the  beginning,  the  NCA  has  main- 
tained the  provisions  of  OSHA  were  not  tai- 
lored for  farmers  and  ranchers  Under  the 
Act.  farmers  are  required  to  abide  by  only  six 
specific  OSHA  standards  These  six  farming 
standards  are: 

(1)  Establish  health  and  sanitation  rules 
for  temporary  labor  camps  housing  migrant 
workers; 

(2)  Require  the  use  of  slow-moving  vehicle 
emblems  where  applicable  to  farm  machinery 
being  driven  on  the  highway; 

(3)  Establish  regulations  governing  pulp- 
wood  logging  operations; 

(4)  Set  up  requirements  for  the  storage 
and  handling  of  anhydrous  ammonia  which 
Is  used  as  fertilizer; 

(6)  Require  machine  guards  to  protect  em- 
ployees from  coming  into  contact  with  var- 
ious moving  machinery  parts;  and 


(6)  Mandate  rollover  protective  bars  for 
tractors. 

This  means  that  any  additional  application 
of  the  Act  to  farmers  would  have  to  be  made 
under  the  vague  and  ambiguous  General 
Duty  Clause  which  would  put  farmers  and 
ranchers  in  the  untenable  and  frustrated  po- 
sition of  not  knowing  what  standards  of  con- 
duct might  be  expected.  The  General  Duty 
Clause  provides  "each  employer  shall  furnish 
to  each  of  his  employees  employment  and  a 
place  of  employment  which  are  free  from 
recognized  hazards  that  are  causing  or  are 
likely  to  cause  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
to  his  employees". 

For  this  purpose  and  other  reasons,  we 
contend  the  Act  was  tailored  and  designed 
to  fit  other  industries  and  businesses  in 
general  and  is  not  adaptable  to  or  appro- 
priate for  agricultural  operators,  farmers  and 
ranchers.  The  vagueness  and  ambiguity  of 
the  application  of  the  Act  to  agriculture  as 
previously  mentioned  could  seriously  dis- 
rupt livestock  operations  as  well  as  other 
agricultural  operations.  The  structure,  meth- 
ods and  extent  of  farming,  feeding  and 
ranching  are  unique  and  can.  In  no  way.  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  a  warehouse,  a  place  of 
business  and  the  like. 

Further  supporting  Justification  for  the 
exemption  of  farmers  and  ranchers  from 
CSHA  are  the  highly  questionable  features 
of  fhe  Act  itself. 

Despite  any  conclusions  to  the  contrary, 
there  remain  ample  reasons  to  question  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Act.  The  all-power- 
ful authority  vested  In  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  act  as  legislator,  policeman.  Judge 
and  Jury,  along  with  the  almost  complete 
lack  of  due  process  accorded  employers, 
raises  serious  questions  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Hea'th  Act  Specific  sections  delegate  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  certain  legislative,  police 
and  Judicial  powers  with  respect  to  enforce- 
ment and  standards  of  conduct.  Rights  of 
appeal  are  limited  for  employers,  and  there 
are  certain  denials  with  respect  to  public 
•rj-ris  as  well  as  the  right  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  accusers. 

Further  support  for  the  argument  on  con- 
stitutionality Is  the  action  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  A  section  of  OSHA  provided  for  un- 
limited search  and  investigation  of  the 
premises  and  facilities  of  employers,  treat- 
ing said  property  as  if  it  were  publicly  owned 
and  controlled. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  now  ruled  that 
OSHA  does  not  have  the  authority  to  con- 
duct warrantless  searches.  Tlie  Court  applied 
the  Fourth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  protects  the  rlehts  of  people  in  their 
houses,  against  warrantless  searches  and 
spells  out  that  no  warrants  shall  be  issued, 
but  upwn  probable  cause.  The  Court  ruled 
that  the  businessman,  like  the  occupant  of 
a  residence  has  a  constitutional  rleht  to  go 
about  his  business  free  from  unreasonable 
offl'-lal  entries  upon  his  private  commercial 
property. 

Moreover,  the  Act  Is  highly  discriminatory. 
It  places  all  responsibility  for  employee 
safety  and  health  solely  on  the  employer.  In- 
cluding accidents  and  the  like  resulting  from 
careless,  negligent,  or  malicious  acts  of  em- 
ployees. The  Act  encourages  the  employees 
to  report  alleged  violations  and  then  shle'ds 
the  employee  even  though  his  charees  may 
b«  unwarranted  or  without  foundations  at 
all. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  and  convincing 
argument  against  the  retention  of  OSHA.  in 
any  form.  Is  the  miserable  record  of  perform- 
ance by  the  Department  of  Labor  under 
the  law  After  nine  years  of  active  existence. 
In  the  words  of  one  of  the  original  strong 
supporters  of  the  law.  therels  no  demonstra- 
ble evidence  the  law  has  Improved  workers' 
safety.  Not  only  Is  there  no  clear-cut  evidence 


of  benefit  to  employees,  there  are  reliable 
statistics  to  show  the  program  has  been  an 
utter  failure. 

While  the  Department  of  Labor  and  labor 
organizations  maintain  these  statistics  show 
that  OSHA  lias  prevented  thousands  of 
deaths  and  Injuries  since  its  origin,  realistic 
opponents  ha.e  shown  the  Act  to  be  an  ab- 
solute failure  using  the  same  government 
statistics.  A  study  by  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  reveals  that,  .-.ince 
1971.  the  number  of  serious  injuries  in  Amer- 
icas workplace  is  up  by  25  percent.  And  the 
severity  of  those  injuries,  measured  by  total 
lost  workdays.  In  up  by  more  than  34  percent. 
Worst  of  all,  the  Chamoer  report  continues. 
OSHA  has  had  almost  no  positive  Impact  on 
the   number   of   workplace   fatalities. 

This  Inferior  record  of  OSHA  >ince  1971  fol- 
lows an  eight-year  period  prior  to  1971  wlien 
industry  was  not  subject  to  the  unrealistic 
standards  of  OSHA  and  the  aribltrary  at- 
titudes of  compliance  officers,  during  which 
period  the  National  Safety  Council  reports 
there  was  actually  a  steady  decline  In  the 
rates  of  both  serious  injury  and  fatality.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, industry  had  shown  cousl>tent  improve- 
ment in  the  prevention  of  serious  Injury  and 
fatality  since  the  mld-1940's. 

Most  of  the  statistics  used  undoubtedly 
came  more  prominently  from  the  records  of 
business  and  Industry,  other  than  agricul- 
ture. Since  the  program  has  been  a  dismal 
failure  for  the  types  of  employers  and  busi- 
nesses for  which  is  was  designed.  It  seems 
even  more  reasonable  and  Justified  to  excuse 
from  the  provisions  of  OSHA  the  entire  agri- 
cultural Industry  for  which  the  Act  was  not 
designed,  and  does  not  fit. 

In  this  connection,  we  raise  a  very  critical 
question  Since  the  Act  was  implemented  in 
1971  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  administration  of  OSHA.  and  the 
expenditure  of  untold  billions  of  dollars 
have  been  forced  upon  businesses  and  in- 
dustry In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  Act.  its  rules  and  regulations.  How  can 
anyone  conscientiously  defend  the  continu- 
ance of  such  a  statute  considering  that  Its 
existence  has  cost  multlbllllons  of  dollars 
without  any  clear-cut  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  benefit  to  anyone. 

The  argument  becomes  even  more  compel- 
ling, at  this  point  in  time,  when  It  Is  Imper- 
ative that  the  Federal  Government  throw  out 
costly  and  wasteful  programs,  reduce  Federal 
expenditures,  ease  the  burdens  on  business 
and  industry,  foster  reductions  In  unemploy- 
ment, and  contribute  to  an  Industrial  cli- 
mate that  will  improve  productivity. 

In  conclusion,  we  urge  the  Congress  to  at 
least  amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  so  It  does  not  apply  to  farmers 
and  ranchers.  We  believe  the  circumstances 
fully  Justify  this  action  and  we  trust  the 
Committee  and  the  Congress  will  concur  with 
such  an  exemption. • 
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PROPOSED  PHASE  II  RULES 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr,  President,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  7.  1980,  I  joined  several  of  my 
colleagues  in  introducing  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 423  to  veto  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission's  (FERC's)  proposed 
phase  II  rules  implementing  incremental 
pricing  under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  iNGPA)  of  1978.  At  that  time  I  al- 
luded to  a  regional  energy  impact  brief 
being  prepared  by  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Institute.  That  energy  impact  brief 
is  now  available  and  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  for  it 
demonstrates  why  the  phase  II  rule- 
making must  be  vetoed. 


Mr,  President,  I  ask  that  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute's  Regional  Energy 
Brief  No.  11  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
NoRTHEAST-MmwEST     iNSTrrtTTE:      Regional 
Energy   Impact  Brief  No.   11 

This  report  was  prepared  by  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Institute,  under  contract  with  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission.  The 
statements,  findings  and  recommendations 
contained  in  the  report  are  solely  those  of 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute  and  do  not 
necessarily  reflect  the  official  policy  of  the 
New  England  Regional  Commission. 

The  New  England  Regional  Commission 
was  created  under  Title  "V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965.  PL.  89-136  as  amended.  The  Commis- 
sion is  a  federal  state  partnership  whose 
membership  comprises  the  governors  of  the 
six  New  England  states  and  a  federal  co- 
chairman   appointed   by  the   President. 

This  report  Is  the  result  of  tax-supported 
research  and  as  such  Is  not  copyrightable. 
It  may  be  freely  reprinted  with  the  custo- 
mary crediting  of  source. 

The  last  three  years  have  marked  an  In- 
creasing recognition  that  the  future  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  America's  traditional 
industrial  heartland,  is  of  critical  importance 
to  the  nation.  It  was  not  until  the  severe 
recession  of  the  early  and  mid-1970s  that 
political,  business,  and  community  leaders  In 
the  region  began  to  acknowledge  how  far  Its 
once-vigorous  economy  had  slipped 

The  mounting  evidence  of  this  economic 
shift  away  from  Northeastern  and  Midwest- 
ern states  moved  members  of  Congress,  gov- 
ernors, state  legislators,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  and  others  to  organize  for  study  and 
common  action. 

Formed  In  September  1976,  the  Northeast- 
Midwest  Congressional  Coalition  is  a  biparti- 
san organization  of  213  representatives  from 
18  states  In  the  region.  The  Coalition's  35- 
member  steering  committee  Is  headed  by  four 
officers:  Representative  Robert  W.  Edgar  (D- 
Pa  I ,  chairman;  and  Representatives  Frank 
Horton  (R-N.y.),  James  L.  Oberetar  (D- 
Mlnn.).  and  Silvio  O.  Conte  (R-Mass.),  co- 
chairmen.  The  Northeast-Midwest  Senate 
Coalition,  formed  In  1978,  Is  headed  by  Sen- 
ators Birch  E.  Bayh  (D-Ind.)  and  John  H 
Chafee  (R-R.I),  co-chairmen,  and  Daniel 
P.  Moynlhan   (D-N.Y.),  secretary-treasurer. 

These  Northeast-Midwest  coalitions  In  the 
House  and  Senate  seek  to  Inform  their  mem- 
bers about  the  regional  Implications  of  na- 
tional policies  and  proposals,  and  to  Influence 
those  Issues  of  greatest  Importance  to  states 
in  the  region. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Institute— an  In- 
dependent, nonprofit  research  center — was 
developed  to  analyze  the  common  problems 
of  the  region  and  to  seek  realistic  solutions, 
particularly  through  congressional  and  ad- 
ministrative Initiatives.  While  the  249  mem- 
bers of  Congress  represented  In  the  House 
and  Senate  coalitions  are  key  clients  of  Its 
work,  the  Institute  makes  Its  findings  avail- 
able to  governors  and  other  elected  officials, 
leaders  of  business,  labor  and  Industry,  and 
the  public. 

The  Institute  neither  seeks  nor  encourages 
confrontations  with  other  regions  of  the  na- 
tion. In  the  Institute's  view,  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  regions  must  be  adressed  In  the 
context  of  national  policy  because  continued 
economic  decline  in  one  region  undermines 
the  economic  health  and  vitality  of  the  en- 
tire nation. 

The  Northeast-Mideast  Congressional  Co- 
alition and  the  Northeast-Midwest  Senate 
Coalition  represent  these  state  delegations: 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Wisconsin. 


INTRODtJCTION 

In  preparation  for  the  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices,  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  (FKRC)  has  submitted 
proposed  regulations  for  Implementing  the 
second  phase  of  a  pricing  system.  These  lat- 
est regulations  are  subject  to  a  one-house 
legislative  veto  for  30  calendar  days  follow- 
ing May  6.  If  they  survive  this  period,  the 
regulations  will  go  Into  eff»ct  after  90  days. 
If  they  are  vetoed,  however,  first  phase  in- 
cremental pricing  regulations  wiu  remain 
in  effect. 

Incremental  pricing  Is  a  system  estab- 
lished under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  to  phase  m  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
and  provide  protection  for  residential,  small 
commercial,  and  other  high-prlorlty  users 
of  gas  now  and  when  prices  are  fully  de- 
regulated In  1985.  This  protection  Is 
achieved  by  charging  industrial  users  of  gas 
a  higher  price  than  residential  and  other 
exempt  users  pay. 

This  briefing  paper,  requested  by  Repre- 
sentative Elwood  Hlllls  and  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.  (1)  defl  les  Incremental  pricing;  (2) 
describes  the  experience  with  Incremental 
pricing  under  the  first  phase;  (3)  explains 
the  Issues  and  regional  Implications  Involved 
with  the  second  phase;  and  (4)  summarizes 
major  legislative  options  available  to  Con- 
gress. 

INCREMENTAL    PRICING 

After  major  debate  in  Congress  between 
supporters  of  continued  regulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  and  advocates  of  deregula- 
tion, the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(NGPA)  passed  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
National  Energy  Act.  Deregulation  was  in- 
tended to  allow  the  price  of  gas  to  rise  m 
response  to  market  forces,  increasing  incen- 
tives for  gas  suppliers  to  seek  and  make 
avallale  new  sources  of  gsis  and  thus  helping 
to  reduce  American  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
called  for  deregulation  of  recently  d'scov- 
ered,  or  "new, '  gas  in  1985,  as  well  as  a  new 
pricing  mechanism  called  Incremental  pric- 
ing. This  feature  was  designed  to  provide 
protection  for  exempt  users  of  gas  (residen- 
tial, small  commercial  and  other  high-prl- 
orlty parties)  from  the  higher  prices  ac- 
companying deregulation  and  to  mitigate 
disruption  of  the  gas  market  as  prices  rise 
from  regulated  levels.  Under  Incremental 
pricing.  Industrial  users  pay  a  surcharge  on 
their  gas,  providing  a  subsidy  to  exempt  cus- 
tomers and  shielding  such  users  from  much 
of  the  Increased  price  of  deregulated  gas 

Incremental  pricing  provides  a  system  in 
which  all  classes  of  customers  pay  the  same 
base,  or  "threshold,"  price  for  natural  gaus 
If  revenues  from  the  base  price  do  not  cover 
the  gas  distributor's  costs,  the  remaining 
amount  of  money,  called  an  "incremental 
surcharge",  must  be  recovered  from  large 
Industrial  users.  The  level  of  the  surcharge 
Is  limited,  however,  by  a  celling  price  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulators- 
Commission  and  set  by  statute  Just  below  the 
price  of  oil.  This  was  designed  to  eliminate 
the  Incentive  to  switch  to  oil.  the  most 
readily  available  alternative  fuel  for  many 
Industries. 

The  pricing  system  Is  extremely  complex, 
but  the  following  example  will  provide  the 
basic  outline  of  the  plan  (residential  and 
other  users  do  not  necessarily  start  with  the 
same  base  price) . 

Suppose  a  gas  distributor  is  allowed  by  the 
state  utility  commission  to  charge  »10  (which 
Includes  his  cost  of  purchasing  the  gas.  over- 
head, profit,  etc.)  for  2  Mcf  (2000  cubic  feet) 
of  natural  gas.  of  which  1  Mcf  Is  sold  to  a 
residential  customer  and  the  other  1  Mcf  to 
an  industrial  customer  Suppose  further  that 
the  base  price  for  gas  Is  $4,  permitting  the 
distributor  to  collect  $4  from  the  residential 
customer  and  $4  from  the  industrial  cus- 
tomer. Since  the  distributor  receives  only  (8 


from  the  base  price  but  must  recover  $10. 
Incremental  pricing  requires  the  firm  to 
charge  the  Industrial  customer  (2  more.  So. 
the  resident  would  pay  $4  for  1  Mcf  and  the 
company  would  pay  (6  for  the  same  amount 
If  the  ceiling  price  for  gas  were  $5  60.  how- 
ever, the  pricing  would  be  different  The 
resident  would  pay  M.  and  the  company 
would  pay  Its  »5.60  celling,  while  the  remain- 
ing $.50  would  be  charged  to  the  resident 
In  this  case,  the  resident  would  pay  »4  50 
(»4  -r  $.60)  and  the  industry  would  pay  $6-50 
The  distributor  Is  paid  a  total  of  $10  ' 

IMPLEMENTATION     OP    INCREMENTAL     PRICING 

Title  II  of  the  NGPA  mandated  that  incre- 
mental pricing  be  implemented  In  two  phases 
Under  Phase  I.  which  went  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980,  5.000  to  7,000  thousand  large 
Industrial  customers  are  charged  incre- 
mentally for  boiler  fuel  use  =  For  example. 
this  affects  large  chemlc<il.  textile,  paper, 
steel,  and  automobile  manufacturing  com- 
panies which  use  natural  gas  for  heating  and 
boiler  fuel' 

Phase  I  was  restricted  to  large  boiler-fuel 
users  because  they  were  the  most  readily  cur- 
tailed during  natural  gas  shortages,  and  thus 
would  benefit  the  most  from  greater  supplies 

Phase  II  regulations  were  announced  by 
FERC  on  May  6  Tliese  regulations  now  ase 
subject  to  a  one-hou.se  legislative  vote  for 
30  calendar  days  If  the  regulations  survive 
the  30-day  period,  they  go  into  effect  after  90 
days.  If  they  are  vetoed,  however  the  first 
phase  of  Incremental  pricing  would  remain  in 
effect 

Phase  II  will  extend  incremental  pricing  to 
approximately  50.000  users  of  natural  gas. 
spreading  the  higher  cost  of  deregulated  nat- 
ural gas  to  the  maximum  number  of  Indus- 
trial users  possible  under  the  statute  *  The 
NGPA  specfically  exempts  commercial  users, 
electric  utilities,  hospitals,  schools,  agricul- 
tural and  other  uses  as  determined  by  PERC 
from  incremental  pricing.' 

Under  Phase  I.  any  user  who  averaged  less 
than  300  Mcf  per  day  during  the  month  of 
peak  use  in  1977  was  exempted  from  Incre- 
mental pricing  even  if  the  firm  increased  con- 
sumption above  300  Mcf  This  policy  remains 
in  effect  'or  boiler  fuel  users  under  Phase  II 
Under  Phase  II,  however.  FERC  decided  to 
establish  a  "first  300  Mcf  rule,  under  which 
every  Industrial  gas  user  pays  the  base  price 
for  the  first  300  Mcf  per  day  of  gas  used  In 
non-boller  facilities  and  pays  the  incremental 
surcharge  for  consumption  above  300  Mcf  In 
those  facilities  * 

EXPERIENCE    UNDER    PHASE    I 

Because  of  unanticipated  Increases  In  the 
price  of  oil  since  the  NGPA  was  enacted.  In- 
cremental surcharges  in  Phase  I  have  been 
greater  than  expected  FERC  temporarily 
adopted  a  price  celling  tied  to  the  price  of 
high  sulfur  No  6  oil.  the  least  expensive  al- 
ternative fuel  oil.  But  few  in  Congress  fore- 
saw the  dramatic  rise  in  the  price  of  oil  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  NGPA  in   1978. 

The  high  ceiling  price  affects  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  large  Industrial  users  In  two 
ways. 

First,  when  the  NGPA  was  enacted,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  threshold  and  the  cell- 
ing, or  Maximum  Surcharge  Absorption  Ca- 
pability (MSAC).  was  fairly  small  As  a  re- 
sult, the  amount  of  surcharge  that  an 
industry  would  be  required  to  pay  was  rela- 
tively modest,  and  any  greater  amount  was 
spilled  over  to  the  exempt  users'  gas  prices 
When  the  celling  price  (price  of  oil)  rose, 
however,  the  maximum  potential  surcharge 
increased  because  it  now  was  the  difference 
between  a  relatively  low  threshold  and  a 
much  higher  celling  price.  With  a  greater 
surcharge  capability,  or  MSAC,  spillover  to 
exempt  users  became  far  less  likely,  because 
industry  had  to  shoulder  the  extra  costs  of 
increased  gas  prices.' 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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Second,  because  It  began  to  appear  that 
surcharges  would  reach  the  celling  price,  a 
number  of  states  adopted  plans  that  auto- 
matlcaily  Increase  Industry's  cost  for  gas  all 
the  way  up  to  the  celling.  The  rate  structures 
adopted  by  thes;  28  states  (including  13  of 
the  18  states  in  the  Northeast-Midwest  re- 
gion) are  called  'zero-MSAC'  plans-  (See 
appendix  A  for  list  of  states  that  have 
adopted  "zero-MSAC"  plans.) 

These  state  plans  actually  exaggerate  the 
intended  effects  of  incremental  pricing  by 
automatically  charging  every  industrial  user 
more  than  under  federal  incremental  pricing 
regulations.  In  addition,  industries  In  zero- 
MASC  states  are  not  Included  In  the  Incre- 
mental pricing  system,  which  places  an  extra 
burden  on  neighboring  states  without  zero- 
MSCA  plans:  the  fewer  Arms  remaining  un- 
der federal  incremental  pricing,  the  higher 
the  surcharge  each  company  must  pay  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  gas  » 

At  the  same  time.  zero-MSAC  plans  pro- 
vide extra  revenues  that  can  be  retained  by 
the  State  government.  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, has  already  collected  $5  million 
through  a  zero-MSAC  plan  This  amount  rep- 
resents the  difference  between  what  would 
have  been  collected  under  federal  incremen- 
tal pricing  and  the  ceiling  price  required  by 
the  state  plan  Because  Phase  I  Industries  In 
Pennsylvania  are  paying  roughly  the  same 
price  for  gas  as  they  would  for  oil.  compa- 
nies might  switch  to  oil.  which  is  contrary 
to  National  Energy  Policy.  Pennsylvania  has 
this  money  In  an  escrow  account,  but  has 
not  yet  decided  what  to  do  with  It.  According 
to  the  Governor's  Energy  Council,  the  money 


probably  will  be  redistributed  In  some  way 
among  the  exempt  users."' 

Before  the  NQPA  was  enacted,  shortages  of 
natural  gas  caused  serious  supply  proolems 
for  many  Industrial  users  of  gas.  Industries 
were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  gas  if 
they  could  have  access  to  more  dependable 
supplies.  For  this  reason.  It  was  felt  that  any 
fuel-swllchlng  resulting  from  incremental 
pricing  would  free  up  more  gas  tor  those 
willing  to  pay  for  It."  According  to  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association,  there  already  is  some 
evidence  of  fuel  switching  caused  by  Incre- 
mental pricing.'^  It  now  Is  unclear  if  this 
"load  loss"  will  result  in  increased  costs  for 
those  remaining  on  the  system  or  If  new  In- 
dustrial customers  will  take  the  place  of 
those  who  have  switched  to  alternative  fuels, 
keeping  prices  on  a  plateau. 

REGIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PHASE  n 

Supply  and  consumption  of  natural  gas 
vary  greatly  from  region  to  region  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Data  Systems  Summary  Update,  over 
one-third  of  the  natural  gas  used  in  the 
United  States  Is  consumed  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  primarily  In  the  residential  sec- 
tor (see  the  Table  below  for  natural  gas  use 
within  the  Northeast-Midwest  region  and 
Appendix  B  for  similar  data  for  all  regions). 
Production  of  natural  gas  Is  concentrated  In 
Texas.  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. The  Northeast-Midwest  region  produces 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  nation's  natural 
gas."  Increased  transportation  costs  lead  to 
higher  prices  In  Northeastern  and  Midwest- 
em  states. 


nnRTHEAST-MIDWEST  REGION'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  NATURAL  GAS,  1977 


|ln  trillion  BtuI 


New  England         Mid-Atlantic 


Midwest 


Northeast- 
Midwest 
total 


Region's  percent 
share  of  U.S. 
consumption 


Residential 14S  KS                  1,743                  2,747                         55 

Commercial '66  33>                      802                   1,206                         47 

Industrial S3  482                    1,536                    2.051                           23 

Transportation 1  29                         58                         88                           16 

Source:  Federal  enernv  data  system  (FEDS)  statistical  summary  update:  July  1979,  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  Assistant  Adminis- 
tration (or  Program  Development. 

The   increase    In   total    gas   costs   to   the  Repeal  Title  IT   (Incremental  pricing)    of 

estimated     50,000     industrial     users     which  the  Nattiral  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 

would  be  charged  incrementally  under  Phase  Modify  Title  n. 

n   would    increase   energy   costs   for   Indus-  Sustain  or  Veto  Phase  II  reeulatlons    The 

tries  Conversely,  the  cost  of  eas  to  residential  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  sub- 

and  other  exempt  users  would  be  lower  than  mltted   final    Phase   n   regulations   without 

In     the     absence     of     Incremental     pricing  clearly  recommending  their  adoption    FERC 

FERC  estimates  that  the  average  residential  believed    its    Job    was    to    draft    reeulatlons 

customer  would  save  $18  ncr  year  as  a  re-  according  to  the  demands  of  Conpress  in  the 

suit  of  Phase  I  and  n  regulations  "  NGPA.    and    not    to    second-guess    congres- 

Dependlng  on  the  size  of  the  increase  to  sional  Intent.  This  position  Is  somewhat 
Industrial  users,  the  extra  costs  mieht  prove  unusual  because  FERC  generally  supports 
difficult  to  absorb  For  example.  Mr  Brad  ^*^«  adoption  of  rules  It  has  drafted  FERC 
Oelman.  Vice  President  for  National  Affairs  ^^  stated  that  It  Is  up  to  Congress  to  de- 
fer Owens-Coming  Fiberglass  Corporation  '^''**  whether  Its  original  goals  still  are 
Indicated  that  his  companv  would  tend  to  appropriate  to  national  policy'"  Phase  II 
shift  production  from  the  Midwest  to  the  would  extend  Incremental  pricing  from  5.000 
exempt  intrastate  markets  of  the  Southwest  ^  ''•°°°  "P  ^°  approximately  50.000  indus- 
durlng  periods  of  excess  capacity  if  Phase  II  ^""'^^  users,  spreading  the  hle^er  price  of 
goes  Into  effect.''                             "  dereeulated   gas   to   the   maximum    number 

w,     n_    u„„,,.         »,                  „   „  °f  Indur.trlal  users  permitted  under  the  stat- 

meTta/rffafr:TThe"u  S^^lteeT  C^or^o^:  Ter^'''  '^"'""^  ''""''  '°^"  '"'  "'^'"^^ 

*Z  r^lnon^'f^  "  ?'°  K.'*  ^"^  *"  estimated  Supporters  of  incremental  pricing  argue 

^n^«    -r^      ,      •  ,  ■:  '°,^l^  company's  energy  that  deregulation  originally  was  designed  to 

™.o.n7^      translates  into  an  extra  .$4.  or  1  free   ga.s  supplies   for   use   by   industrv   and 

™.  wn?,^H^t*^-  ^^K  '°"  °'.'*'"    ™^  *"-  that    industry,    therefore,    should    pay    the 

S      t^nrHV'     Z  H°''H""P*'i«"  '""-  ^""^  °'  tl^^  increased  costs  associated  with 

Sbln^rr^^rP.,.      f          T'^     difficulties  deregulation.  Opponents  claim  that  the  price 

absorbing  increases  of  any  kind  of  oil  has  risen   dramatically  since   passage 

LEcisLATTvi:  OPTIONS  AV.\iLABT.E  TO  CONGRESS  Of  the  NGPA  and  Industry  now  is  forced  to 

Congress  has  at  least  four  options  for  In-  P^^    Inordinately   high    and   discriminatory 

cremental  pricing  under  Phase  11:  prices  for  gas. 

Sustain  Phase  n  regulations  (relect  veto^  "^^  30-day  one-house  veto  provision  was 

Vetr,  Ph».o  TT  .^  ,  °"  *"°"^  "^^J*"  '""'  ■  written  Into  the  NGPA  to  give  Congress  the 

Veto  Phase  II  regulations.  opportunity   to   review    the    regulations.    If 


Phase  II  Is  vetoed.  Phase  I  would  remain  In 
effect.  In  this  case,  incremental  pricing 
would  continue  to  affect  large  Industrial 
boiler-fuel  users  only.  If  Phase  II  is  vetoed, 
FERC  has  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  new 
set  of  Phase  II  regulations  no  sooner  than 
six  months  but  no  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  that  they  are  vetoed. 

On  May  7,  1980.  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  H 
Res.  655.  Introduced  by  Rep.  Philip  Sharp 
(D-.nd. ),  by  a  voice  vote  The  Resolution, 
which  would  veto  the  Phase  II  incremental 
pricing  regulations,  will  be  scheduled  for 
floor  action  shortly. 

REPEAL    OF   TITLE    11 

Repeal  of  Title  II  would  eliminate  both 
phases  of  Incremental  pricing.  Legislation  to 
repeal  Title  II  has  been  Introduced  in  the 
House  (H.R  5862)  by  Representatives  Rich- 
ardson Preyer  (D-N.C.)  and  Dave  Stockman 
(R-Mich).  and  In  the  Senate  (S.  2392)  by 
Senators  Richard  Luj;ar  (R-Ind.)  and  Arllai 
Stevenson  (D.-Ill).  They  are  supported  by 
a  number  of  groups,  including:  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners." 

Repeal  of  Title  II  would  lead  to  a  return 
of  "rolled-in  "  pricing,  which  was  used  prior 
to  implementation  of  incremental  pricing. 
Under  rolled-in  pricing,  the  price  of  gas  is 
determined  on  an  average-cost  basis  (re- 
flecting the  acquisition  price  the  distribu- 
tor must  pay  for  the  gasi.  Deregulation 
would  still  take  place  In  1985,  with  no 
"shielding"  for  small  or  other  high  priority 
users. 

As  of  April  18.  97  members  of  the  House 
and  15  Senators  were  co-sponsors  of  the  re- 
peal bills.  The  Incremental  pricing  Issue, 
however,  was  a  compromise  measure  to  gain 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas.  and  many 
members  of  the  Congress  are  wary  that  in- 
cremental pricing  repeal  might  open  up  the 
entire  deregulation  issue  again. 

MODIFICATION   OF  TITLE  II 

Currently,  the  veto  and  repeal  bills  are  the 
major  options  before  the  Congress  Regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the  Phase 
II  regulations,  it  appears  that  the  Congress 
will  still  face  proposals  to  repeal  Title  II.  An 
alternative  to  repeal  is  modification  of  in- 
cremental pricing,  which  would  shift  a  larg- 
er portion  of  the  burden  of  higher  gas  prices 
to  residential  and  other  exempt  users  This 
would  ease  the  impact  of  higher  oil  prices  on 
Industrial  users  of  natural  gas,  while  pre- 
serving the  core  of  the  original  agreement 
that  industrial  users  should  pay  higher  prices 
to  insure  greater  supplies  Such  a  compro- 
mise would  require  special  legislation  action. 
To  date,  no  bills  along  these  lines  have  been 
introduced. 
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Appendix  A:  States  With  Zero-MSAC  Plans 

IN   NORTHEAST-MIDWEST   REGION 

Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Mary- 
land. Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin. 

OTHER   STATES 

Alabama.  California.  Kansas.  Montana  (al- 
ready above  price  ceiling).  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Carolina.  Oregon  (already  above 
celling  price).  South  Carolina.  Tennessee. 
Utah.   Virginia,   and   Wisconsin. 

Source:  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners,  "Status  of  State 
Natural  Gas  Rate  Design,"  April   I980» 


THE  STATE  OF  ISRAEL  CELEBRATES 
32d  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  the  his- 
tory of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  its  posi- 
tion in  our  world  today,  have  drawn  con- 
siderable attention  in  recent  weeks.  Is- 
rael just  celebrated  the  32d  anniversary 
of  its  establishment  as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent country— a  joyous  occasion  for 
the  Jewish  people  of  America  as  well  as 
of  Israel.  I  would  also  like  to  join  in  of- 
fering my  congratulations  an<i  reaffirm- 
ing my  support  for  Israel,  which  for  32 
years  now,  has  been  one  of  the  United 
States'  closest  friends  and  allies.  If  a  free 
and  independent  State  of  Israel  did  not 
exist,  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
free  world  to  create  an  Israel. 

It  is  very  ironic  and  disturbing,  how- 
ever, that  this  celebration  was  preceded 
by  the  major  fiasco  of  the  United  States' 
vote  against  Israel  in  the  United  Nations 
on  resolution  No.  465,  on  March  1,  1980, 
With  that  vote,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion participated  in  a  blatant  castigation 
of  Israel.  At  a  time  that  required  subtle 
negotiation,  the  administration  acted 
with  the  delicacy  of  a  sledgehammer  In 
a  single  move,  the  administration  pub- 
licly repudiated  our  long-standing  policy 
of  support  for  Israel. 

I  strongly  disapproved  of  the  admin- 
istration's calamitous  vote,  and  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  that  when  the  ad- 
ministration later  announced  its  dis- 
avowal of  the  vote,  it  did  so  with  so  many 
dissenting  wices  and  in  such  an  equivo- 
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cal  manner  that  it  further  complicated, 
rather  than  clarified,  the  issue.  The  nag- 
ging question  remains:  What  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Carter  administration  on 
Israel? 

At  this  juncture  I  can  only  hope  that 
the  most  recent  summit  meeting  between 
Prime  Minister  Menachim  Begin  and 
President  Carter  contributed  to  repair- 
ing this  rupture  in  relations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  administration's  support  for 
Israel  remains  open  to  question.  Regard- 
less of  the  disavowals  of  the  U.N.  vote, 
and  regardless  of  the  summit  meetings 
between  our  nations'  leaders,  one  can't 
help  but  wonder  when  the  next  critical 
withdrawal  of  our  support  from  Israel 
will  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  urge  each 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  act  to 
reaffirm  the  United  States'  support  for 
Israel. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1948,  Israel 
has  been  one  of  the  United  States' 
strongest  and  most  loyal  allies,  a  corner- 
stone of  democracy  and  anticommu- 
nism  in  the  troubled  Middle  East.  I 
believe  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  a  solid  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  and  security  of  Israel.  We  must 
also  diligently  4nd  tirelessly  continue  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the  Middle  East; 
to  prevent  a  bitter  and  destructive  war 
which  would  threaten  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions and  cause  economic  chaos  for  the 
whole  world.  The  administration's- vote 
against  Israel  at  the  United  Nations  did 
not  contribute  to  this  goal. 

I  also  urge  that  the  United  States  res- 
olutely continue  to  provide  strong  mih- 
tary  aid  to  Israel — still  our  most  reliable 
mihtary  ally  in  the  Middle  East.  In  ad- 
dition. I  oppose,  as  I  have  in  the  past,  the 
sale  of  sophisticated  arms  and  military 
equipment  to  Israel's  opponents  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  folly  of  surfeiting  these 
less-than-stable  countries  with  ad- 
vanced American  weaponry  is  well  borne 
out  in  the  case  of  Iran.  In  1976.  I  co- 
sponsored  17  resolutions  objecting  to  the 
sale  of  such  lethal  equipment  to  Iran  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Our  sales  to  Iran  included 
scores  of  jet  fighter  planes  so  new  and 
sophisticated  that  they  were  not  yet 
fully  available  to  our  own  Air  Force.  To- 
day, those  fighters  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  "government"  of  Iran  whose  tol- 
erance of  international  terrorism  and 
solidarity  with  the  PLO  violate  every- 
thing for  which  the  United  States  and 
Israel  stand.  Such  a  haphazard  arms 
policy  gambles  with  Israel's  security,  as 
well  as  with  our  own. 

The  convolutions  of  international 
events  cannot  be  reflected  in  our  own 
foreign  policy.  And  they  must  not  be  ex- 
acerbated by  our  actions.  Instead,  there 
is  no  better  strategy  than  consistency 
and  staunch  reliability  in  our  interna- 
tional stance.  With  Israel  we  have  an 
eminently  worthy  partner.  I  urge  that 
we  return  to  this  basic  precept,  Srmly 
join  hands  with  Israel  and  go  forward 
in  our  task  of  achieving  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East.» 


THE   CUBAN   REFUGEES 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  verj-  concerned  about  the  Cuban 


refugee  admissions  of  recent  weeks.  I 
want  our  Nation  to  do  our  "fair  share," 
but  I  also  want  other  developed  nations 

to  do  their  fair  share  in  regard  to  refu- 
gees. It  is  unclear  whether  these  recent 
refugees  are  political  refugees,  econcHnic 
refugees,  prisoners  of  conscience  fleeing 
religious  oppression,  or  simply  ordinary 
prisoners  or  convicts.  The  entry  of  these 
emigres  differs  in  important  respects 
from  the  way  refugees  have  entered  this 
country  in  the  past.  I  think  we  should 
take  a  very  close  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing and  I  hope  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  will  soon  have  the  op- 
portunity to  review  all  of  the  evidence 
regarding  the  situation. 

We  are  the  most  generous  Nation  in 
the  world.  We  are  a  Nation  of  refugees, 
but  the  same  is  true  of  other  nations.  We 
must  insist  that  other  nations  do  their 
fair  share. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Charles 

Bartlett  editorial  on  the  Cuban  refugees 

situation    in    the    Washington    Star    of 

May  12,  1980,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

An  Invitation  to  Emigrate? 
Rarely  at  top  form  in  Its  dealings  with 
Fidel  Castro,  the  U.S.  government  U  not 
managing  to  get  out  in  front  of  the  dilemma 
created  by  his  decision  to  turn  loose  a  flow 
of  Cuban  emigres. 

The  rush  for  the  boats  at  the  Cuban  port 
of  Marlel  is  vivid  testimony  to  Castro's  mis- 
management of  the  Cuban  economy  These 
are  refugees  fleeing  economic  austerity  more 
than  political  persecution.  But  clumsiness 
on  this  side  may  yet  transform  the  callous- 
ness with  which  Castro  is  covering  his  fail- 
ures Into  an  American  black  eye. 

It  would  have  been  Ideal  from  the  U.S. 
standpoint  if  all  the  Cubans  who  took  sanc- 
tuary In  the  Peruvian  Embassy  in  Havana 
could  have  been  airlifted  to  resettlement 
centers  in  Costa  Rica.  They  would  then  have 
dramatized  the  point  that  Castro's  Cuba  U 
a  dwindling  enterprise.  They  could  have  been 
resettled,  under  a  "fair  share"  formula, 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

But  Castro  sensed  the  trap,  cut  off  the 
Costa  Rica  airlift  and  invited  those  whom  he 
loosely  condemned  as  "anti-social  elements" 
to  make  their  way  to  the  United  States  He 
vindictively  noted  the  United  States  has 
already  taken  half  his  nation's  doctors.  "Now 
they  have  no  choice,"  he  chortled  on  May 
Day,  "but  to  swallow  the  sword  to  the  hill. 
Every  time  they  have  provoked  us,  they  have 
come  out  losers." 

The  Carter  administration  has  so  far 
floundered  in  the  gap  between  toughness  and 
compassion.  Initially  determined  to  hold  off 
the  flow.  It  wound  up  dispatching  naval  es- 
corts to  bring  the  refugees  safely  ashore 
Federal  welfare  ofBcials.  who  have  already 
dispensed  some  $1.4  billion  to  some  700,000 
Cuban  emigres  since  1962,  authorized  the 
state  of  Florida  to  set  up  tables  to  pass  out 
checks  to  aliens  disembarking  in  Key  West 
This  largesse  to  those  not  certified  as  refu- 
gees was  not  contemplated  in  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  and  officials  of  the  new  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department  (HHS) 
have  acknowledged  to  Congress  that  their 
lawyers  are  still  looking  for-lhe  legal  author- 
ity for  this  generosity.  They  simply  made  a 
bureaucratic  decision — the  payment  is  tl28 
for  a  family  of  two  and  »156  when  there  Is 
a  child. 

"This  Is  peanuts,"  commented  an  HHS 
official  after  a  House  hearing  Peanuts  or 
pistachios,  the  spreading  word  of  these 
grants  will  make  It  more  appealing  to  leave 
Cuba  where  possibly  as  many  as  250,000  dis- 
enchanted persons  are  casting  their  eyes 
across  the  Florida  straits. 
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Once  begun,  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.  It 
creates  an   immediate  political  problem  for 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
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control  and  give  it  to  the  State  govern- 
ment where  it  belongs. 
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projects.  Waste  management  cannot  be 

..II,-   in   tVio  VionHt:  nf  thp  PpHpral 


1«ff      tr\*n 


Income  continues  to  be  in  the  red 
machinery    and   fuel    costs   way   over   our 


price  to  the  consumers  for  domestic  oil 
has  increased  and  will  continue  to  in- 
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Onc«  begun,  there  will  be  no  end  to  It.  It 
creates  an  Immediate  political  problem  for 
members  of  Congress  who  represent  blacks. 
The  3.000  or  so  Haitians  who  made  it  to 
Florida  in  small  boats  in  recent  months  have 
been  given  nothing  and  black  leaders  are 
angry. 

The  fact  is  that  nobody  knows  a  good  way 
to  handle  the  Cubans  coming  ashore.  But 
they  will  earn  their  admission  U  they  prod 
Congress  and  the  president  elected  in  No- 
vember into  dealing  promptly  with  the  prob- 
lem of  illegal  inamlgratlon. 

Delay  becomes  riskier  and  riskier  in  times 
when  the  affluence  gap  is  enlarging  this 
country's  attraction  to  the  hemispheres 
poor  The  present  ambivalent  policy  is  being 
interpreted  as  an  invitation  # 


VINCE  TULLEY  RECEIVES  QUALITY 
DEALER  AWARD 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  a  ver>'  difficult  year  for  our  Na- 
tion's automobile  dealers.  Thus,  it  is 
with  special  pride  that  I  commend  Vin- 
cent Tulley  of  Nashua.  N.H..  for  the  out- 
standing work  which  earned  him  his  in- 
dustry's most  coveted  honor,  the  Time 
Magazine  Quality  Dealer  Award.  Mr. 
Tulley  was  one  of  only  70  winners  na- 
tionwide who  were  honored  last  month, 
for  "exceptional  performance  in  his 
dealership  combined  with  distinguished 
community  service." 

Mr.  Tulley  began  his  automotive 
career  in  1945.  after  serving  in  the  Navy 
and  as  a  special  agent  in  the  Secret 
Service.  Twelve  years  later,  his  sales 
talent  and  determination  paid  off  when 
he  purchased  his  Nashua  dealership, 
which  he  has  maintained  ever  since.  The 
franchise  handled  only  Buick  until  1959 
when  it  became  Tulley  Buick-Pontiac 
Co..  Inc. 

A  past  president  and  director  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Automobile  Dealers  As- 
sociation, Mr.  Tulley  was  nomoniated  for 
the  Time  award  by  that  organization.  A 
member  of  NADA  for  23  years,  he  is  also 
a  past  president  of  the  Nashua  New  Car 
and  Truck  Dealers  Association. 

In  addition,  he  is  a  member  of  Pon- 
tiac's  Zone  and  Regional  Dealer  Coun- 
cils, having  previously  served  on  Buick's 
Dealer  Coimcil.  He  chairs  the  County 
Buick  Dealers  Advertising  Association  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  and 
the  Southern  New  Hampshire  and  East- 
em  Massachusetts  Pontiac  Dealer  Ad- 
vertising Association. 

Vincent  Tulley  has  led  his  dealership 
to  many  sales,  service,  and  customer 
service  awards  throughout  the  years. 

Active  in  community  affairs,  Mr.  Tul- 
ley is  the  past  director  of  the  Nashua 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Nashua  Elks  and  a  for- 
mer member  of  the  Lion  Club. 

The  small  businesses  of  America  are 
the  backbone  of  our  economy.  Their 
perseverance  against  bureaucratic  regu- 
lation, big  business  pressures,  and  other 
hardships  exemplify  the  fortitude  re- 
quired to  make  any  industry  run  sound- 
ly. With  thousands  of  automobile  deal- 
ers being  driven  out  of  business  by  sky- 
rocketing interest  rates  and  gas  prices. 
Vin  Tullev's  "service  with  a  smile."  on 
the  job  and  in  the  community,  is  a  source 
of  pride  and  inspiration  to  all  New 
Hampshire  citizens.* 


NATIONAL  HISTORIC  PRESERVA- 
TION WEEK 

9  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 173,  declaring  the  week  of  May  11 
to  May  18  as  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Week. 

Our  country  is  rich  in  cultural,  his- 
toric, and  architectural  resources  that 
serve  not  only  as  functional  reminders 
of  our  past,  but  give  Americans  a  sense 
of  pride  in  our  accomplishments  as  a 
people. 

A  comprehensive  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  historic  pres- 
ervation was  initiated  in  1966.  Under 
this  program  each  State  has  surveyed  its 
jurisdiction  and  developed  a  list  of  struc- 
tures to  be  placed  on  the  Nationl  Regis- 
ter and  preserved  for  future  generations. 
Federal  money  has  been  made  available 
to  preserve  and  improve  these  structures. 
In  addition.  State  and  Federal  officials 
have  become  increasingly  more  aware  of 
the  effect  that  State  and  Federal  projects 
have  on  areas  of  historical  value. 

In  my  state  of  Rhode  Island,  the  his- 
toric preservation  program  has  had  ex- 
cellent results.  Three  hundred  sixteen 
properties  have  been  listed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register.  Numerous  federally 
funded  projects  were  reviewed  for  their 
effect  on  historic  areas.  And  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  spent  in  Rhode  Island  for 
historic  preservation  has  led  to  an  addi- 
tional $3  to  $5  of  State  and  private 
money  for  rehabilitation  projects. 

Typical  of  the  excellent  results  of  his- 
toric preservation  programs  is  what  hap- 
pened to  the  college  hill  section  of  Provi- 
dence, 20  years  ago,  this  neighbor- 
hood— which  includes  Brown  University 
and  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design— was 
deteriorating.  The  majority  of  the  homes 
sold  for  between  $2,000  and  $10,000.  Fed- 
eral funds  for  planning  improvements  in 
this  historically  rich  area  stimulated  sub- 
tantial  private  investment  and  75  per- 
cent of  the  1.500  buildings  in  this  area 
were  restored.  The  success  of  this  proj- 
ect has  led  to  many  other  preservation 
efforts,  not  only  in  Providence,  but 
throughout  all  of  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  President,  as  unemployment  in- 
creases and  energy  prices  continue  to 
climb,  two  benefits  of  historic  preser- 
vation take  on  additional  value.  Preser- 
vation work  is  both  labor  intensive  and 
energy  efficient. 

Compared  to  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams, the  historic  preservation  pro- 
gram is  modest  in  size.  By  any  stand- 
ards, it  has  made  significant  contribu- 
tions to  our  Nation,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
lend  my  support  to  this  resolution.* 


STATES  SHOULD  HAVE  VETO 
POWER  OVER  SITING  OF  NU- 
CLEAR WASTE 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  take  prompt  action  in 
granting  States  absolute  veto  power  over 
the  siting  of  nuclear  waste.  This  prob- 
lem is  simply  too  important  and  too 
close  to  the  lives  of  our  citizens  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy. I  ask  that  the  Congress  immedi- 
ately take  the  matter  away  from  Federal 


control  and  give  it  to  the  State  govern- 
ment where  it  belongs. 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  philosophy 
that  the  lowest  level  of  government 
equipped  to  handle  a  task  should  be  the 
highest  level  assigned  the  job.  Today,  the 
Federal  Government  exercises  almost 
complete  control  in  the  selection  of  a 
site  for  radioactive  waste  disposal,  with 
far  too  little  consideration  given  to  the 
States. 

Recent  plans  for  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal Involve  encasing  the  waste  in  rock, 
specifically  granite  beds.  As  a  represen- 
tative of  the  Granite  State.  I  am  vehe- 
mently opposed  to  seeing  New  Hampshire 
become  the  White  Mountain  National 
Nuclear  Dump. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  imposed  policies  which  have 
discriminated  against  New  Hampshire's 
hard-working  consumers  and  small  busi- 
nesses. We  will  not  stand  for  further 
bureaucratic  edicts  which  may  adversely 
affect  our  economic  and  physical  safety. 

The  important  task  of  establishing  the 
Nation's  waste  management  policy  was 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development 
Administration  Act  of  1974. 

The  ERD.^  Act  recognized  the  need  for 
public  participation  in  the  site  selection 
process,  and  included  consultations  with 
State  and  local  officials  as  well  as  other 
Federal  agencies  and  public  hearings  in 
its  selection  procedure.  Yet  ultimate  au- 
thority in  the  selection  of  a  site  for  waste 
disposal  was  left  completely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Federal  Government.  State  con- 
cern over  nuclear  waste  storage  has  led 
numerous  States  to  pass  legislation  es- 
tablishing some  form  of  State  involve- 
ment in  the  waste  siting  process.  These 
laws  present  a  bewildering  patchwork 
or  requirements  that  are  not  consistent 
with  the  national  nature  of  this  problem. 
States,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  in- 
volved in  the  waste  site  selection  process. 
It  is  time  that  we  recognize  this  involve- 
ment and  establish  a  workable  system  of 
concurrence. 

In  1978.  a  task  force  headed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  advocated  a  policy 
of  concurrence  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  affected  States.  This  al- 
lowed the  State  to  participate  in  each 
step  of  the  decision  process.  Institution- 
alizing the  concepts  of  concurrence  and 
consultation  will  give  States  real  power 
in  determining  the  sites  for  radioactive 
waste.  Such  a  policy  is  adopted  in  the 
legislation  I  introduced. 

The  legislation  will  establsh  a  Radio- 
active Waste  Management  Commission 
to  be  created  by  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  in  States  considered 
for  storage  or  disposal  of  radioactive 
waste.  The  Commission  would  consist  of 
representatives  from  Federal.  State,  and 
public  organizations.  Its  function  would 
be  to  examine  proposed  actions  related 
to  radioactive  waste  disposal  sites  with 
the  intent  of  achieving  substantial  con- 
currence. Public  meetings  would  be  held 
with  time  available  for  reports  by  non- 
Commission  members.  A  report  by  the 
Conr  lission  stating  the  degree  of  con- 
rurr  nee  would  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  State  legislatures  of  the 
affected  States.  States  would  then  be 
given   control   over   waste  management 
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projects.  Waste  management  cannot  be 
left  totally  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  should  operate  as  a 
process  in  which  both  the  State  and  the 
Federal  Government  work  together  in 
reaching  a  final  decision. 

Realistically,  concurrence  may  not  al- 
ways result.  Should  nonconcurrence  be 
Lssued  by  Commission  representatives  of 
an  affected  State  or  by  its  legislature,  no 
further  action  by  Federal  agencies  con- 
cerning the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste 
would  be  permitted  unless  and  until  the 
objections  had  been  settled.  This  safe- 
guard assures  that  a  site  satisfactory  to 
all  parties  will  be  reached,  while  safe- 
garding  the  State  veto. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  State  veto 
will  improve  the  site  selection  process. 
Federal  agencies  desiring  to  establish  a 
waste  depository  will  be  certain  to  seek 
only  the  safest  sites  possible  when  they 
know  that  their  decision  will  be  subject 
to  approval  by  the  State  in  question.  His- 
tory shows  that  State  involvement  im- 
proves the  waste  selection  process.  The 
old  Atomic  Energy  Commission  would 
have  pushed  ahead  with  its  plan  to  put 
wastes  in  underground  salt  mines  near 
Lyons.  Kans.,  had  not  the  State  of  Kan- 
sas found  serious  flaws  in  the  AEC's  plan. 

This  countr>-  has  reached  an  impasse 
over  nuclear  wastes.  Because  so  many 
States  have  prohibited  waste  storage 
within  their  borders,  we  have  a  de  facto 
State  veto.  The  States  are  involved  in 
this  process  and  it  is  time  we  recognize 
and  legitimize  this  involvement. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Nation  are  demanding  a  more  respon- 
sive Government.  I  urge  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  safeguard- 
ing site  selection  for  radioactive  waste 
disposal.  This  will  end  the  current  bur- 
res  ucratic  bottleneck  and  restore  the 
States  to  their  proper  role  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  national  problem.  Prompt 
passage  of  this  legislation  is  essential.* 


WHY  PRODUCE? 


•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  grain 
embargo,  in  addition  to  our  other  eco- 
nomic woes,  has  had  a  devastating  ef- 
fect upon  our  farm  economy  in  Iowa. 
While  some  of  us  here  in  Congress  have 
attempted  to  work  out  legislation  to  help 
provide  relief,  the  spirits  of  many  in  the 
breadbasket  of  the  world  are  at  an  all- 
time  low. 

Recently,  Randy  and  Beth  ShauU  of 
Stanwood,  Iowa,  sent  me  a  poem  they 
have  written  to  inform  me  of  their  feel- 
ings about  the  situation.  It  describes  the 
general  attitude  In  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try in  a  very  poignant  way.  and  I  would 
like  to  include  the  poem,  "Why  Pro- 
duce?" for  the  Record. 

Why  Produce? 
Here  we  are  In  the  month  of  April 

we're  suppose  to  produce  but  are  we  able 
prices  are  down,  costs  are  up 
should  we  continue  our  farming  or  should  we 

give  up? 
Hogs  aren't  pocketing 

but  taxes  are  rocketing 
Cattle  are  lowering 

with  interest  rates  soaring. 
Corn  and  bean  prices  far  from  enticing 

seed,  fertilizer,  chemicals  always  keep 
rising. 


Income  continues  to  be  in  the  red 
machinery    and   fuel    costs   way   over   our 
head. 
So  here  we  sit  wondering,  is  it  worth  It  or 
not, 
while  the  government  keeps  fumbling 
and  depleting  their  pot. 
If  farmers  fail  to  produce  Just  one  year 

the  prices  you  pay  will  become  so  dear 
The  world  will  be  hungry  In  such  a  short 
time 
all  the  oil  and  gold  won't  be  worth  a  dime. 
Get  the  government  officials  off  our  back 
so  we  can  operate  our  farms  at  least  In  the 
black. 
Monitor  the  marketing  to  make  it  fair 

so  everyone  gets  an  equal  share. 
Put  the  railroads  back  in,  should  be  our 
mission 
to  keep  Opec  nations  from  collecting 
commission. 
Inflation  Is  caused  by  government  spending 
on  programs  and  laws  that  Just  are  not 
rendering. 
Save  our  resources  so  not  to  deplete 
because   future   generations   will   have   to 
eat. 
Thank  you  for  listening  to  what  I've  said. 

I  hope  you  will  help  us  get  out  of  the  red. 
All  that  we  ask  is  to  have  our  chance 
to   produce   this   world's   needed   food 
plants  • 


OIL  COMPANY  PROFITS 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  recent 
articles  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and 
the  New  York  Times  have  brought  to 
mind,  once  again,  that  in  spite  of  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 
which  the  Congress  passed  and  President 
Carter  has  signed  into  law,  the  big  oil 
companies  will  still  reap  a  tremendous 
profit  because  of  President  Carter's  ill- 
conceived  decision  to  lift  price  controls 
on  domestic  oil. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
"Going  to  the  Well.  Big  Oil  Limited  as  it 
Attempts  to  Invest  Its  Earnings."  reports 
the  "tragic"  problems  that  the  oil  com- 
panies face  in  finding  suitable  markets 
far  afield  from  energy  to  invest  their 
enormous  profits.  The  New  York  Times 
article.  "Oil  Industry  Leads  in  1979  Ex- 
ecutives Raises, '  needs  no  explanation 
at  all.  These  articles  come  just  after  the 
passage  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  when 
the  big  oil  lobbyists  roamed  the  halls  of 
Congress  explaining  that  these  large 
profits  are  needed  for  additional  energy 
exploration. 

These  news  articles  directly  contradict 
the  claims  made  by  the  proponents  of 
big  oil  during  deliberations  on  this  bill 
They  are  an  affront  to  every  consumer  In 
this  country,  especially  those  in  the 
Northern  and  colder  regions  of  the  Na- 
tion who  bear  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
energy  burden.  They  insult  our  intelli- 
gence and  assault  our  standard  of  Uving. 

At  the  root  of  this  whole  controversary 
on  the  imposition  of  a  windfall  profit  tax 
is  the  President's  misguided  decision  to 
decontrol  the  price  of  crude  oil.  It  has 
been  the  contention  of  the  administra- 
tion and  oil  producers  that  decontrol 
would  result  in  more  exploration  and 
that  the  supply  of  domestic  oil  would  in- 
crease. This,  of  course,  would  help  break 
our  dependence  on  OPEC  oil. 

What  the  President  has  in  fact  done 
by  decontrolling  the  price  of  crude  oil 
is  to  tie  the  price  of  domestic  oil  to  the 
price  set  by  the  OPEC  cartel.  Thus  the 


price  to  the  consumers  for  domestic  oil 
has  increased  and  will  continue  to  in- 
crease at  an  enormous  rate.  The  profits 
of  the  domestic  oil  companies  will  also 
go  up  sharply,  regardless  of  whether 
they  drill  or  explore  for  any  additional 
oil.  Thus,  President  Carter  has  once 
again  thrown  oil  on  the  fires  of  our  run- 
away inflation. 

As  a  result  of  decontrol  there  are  es- 
timates that  the  oil  industrj'  will  realize 
$1.6  to  $2.2  trillion  in  increased  profit* 
between  1980  and  1990  To  make  up  for 
these  outrageous  unearned  profits 
created  by  his  ill-advised  decision  to  de- 
control domestic  crude  oil  prices.  Presi- 
dent Carter  proposed  a  windfall  profit 
tax.  I,  along  with  the  entire  New  Eng- 
land delegation,  save  one.  lent  my  strong 
support  for  this  bill,  which  will  recap- 
ture $227  biUion  of  the  profits  the  oil  in- 
dustry will  unjustly  realize.  This  money 
will  be  directed  to  areas  which  will  help 
solve  our  energy  problems  and  relieve 
the  hard  pressed  energj-  consumer. 

Despite  the  misinformation  which  has 
been  disseminated  by  the  oil  industry, 
the  windfall  profit  tax  is  not  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  consumer.  Because  of 
the  President's  action  of  decontrolling, 
the  consumer  will  pay  the  oil  industry  an 
additional  $1.6  to  $2.2  trillion  over  the 
next  decade.  This  money  will  be  paid  by 
consumers  with  or  without  th"  wi'^dfall 
profit  tax.  This  legislation  simply  in- 
sures that  part  of  these  enormous  and 
unearned  profits  will  be  used  to  explore 
for  additional  energy  sources,  to  provide 
for  the  energy  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
the  poor,  to  balance  the  budget,  and  to 
offset  the  terrible  burden  that  today's 
energy-fueled  inflation  has  placed  on 
hardworking  overburdened  consumers, 
as  well  as  provide  for  targeted  tax  cuts 
to  get  the  ecoonmy  of  this  great  country 
moving  again. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  articles  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
Big  On.  Finds  Outlets  LiMrrto  as  It 
Attempts  To  Invest  Its  Earnings 
(By  Paul  Blusteln) 

Two  months  ago  Jack  Neafsey.  senior  vice 
president  of  Sun  Co  ,  the  nation's  lOth-larg- 
est  oil  company,  was  voicing  an  extraordinary 
problem:  With  1979  profits  up  by  69  percent, 
the  company  was  practically  In  the  position 
of  having  too  much  money  to  invest  at  once. 
The  only  constraint  the  company  was  facing, 
he  said,  "was  the  question  of  how  many  op- 
portunities we  car.  lake  on  at  one  time  " 

Two  days  ago.  Sun  found  a  place  for  some 
of  its  expansive  profits — It  offered  $2.3  billion 
for  the  bulk  of  the  US  oil  and  gas  properties 
of  Seagram  Co  The  proposed  acquioltlon's 
price  tag  was  second  onlv  to  Shell  OH  Co  's 
$3.65  billion  takeover  of  Belrldge  Oil  Co  last 
year. 

For  many  large  U.S.  oil  concerns  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches  brought  their  way  by 
last  year's  record  profits  is  both  an  odd  and 
a  vexing  problem  Even  though  their  capital 
budgets  are  at  record  levels  and  far  ex-eed 
their  profits,  these  companies  say  they  have 
more  financial  resources  than  they  can  prof- 
itably spend. 

Exxon  Corp  .  the  world's  largest  oil  con- 
cern, has  a  17  5  billion  spending  program  for 
this  year,  a  25  percent  Increase  from  last 
year's  initial  appropriation  But  Exxon  would 
ilke  to  spend  even  more,  savs  Roger  Headrlck. 
the  deputy  controller  '"We're  not  financially 
constrained  from  doing  so,  "  he  says.  "We're 
what   you  might   call   opportunity-limited" 
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ask.  does  the  Industry  need  the  considerable     Is    still     awaiting     the     Canadian     govern- 
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from  bonuses  tied  to  company  profit  gains,     provide  some  idea  of  what  such  extras  cmn     ^m  present  Mr  Bruno  "with  the  cov*«t*d 
which  ranged  from  106.4  percent  at  Texaco  to      mean  to  a  top  oil  executive.  Horatia  Al«r  A„,orH    =«™k«i.^  «/m!I^ 
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At  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  Mobil 
Corp..  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  and  Getty  Oil 
Co..  capital  spending  Is  proceeding  as  though 
money  were  no  object — which  It  Isn't.  "I've 
told  our  operating  people  that  If  they've  got 
a  sound  oil  and  gas  project  they  can  handle, 
don't  worry  about  the  money— I'll  find  a  way 
to  get  It."  says  Howard  Bell.  California  Stand- 
ard's vice  president  of  finance. 

Mr.  Bell's  main  problem  Is  making  sure 
his  managers  don't  misinterpret  his  encour- 
agement as  a  license  to  squander  He  fears 
that  his  people  will  start  pushing  favorite 
projects  that  have  failed  ananclal  reviews  in 
the  past. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  congressional  critic  complains  that 
"with  all  the  oil  and  other  energy  supplies 
the  U.S.  needs.  I  question  whether  the  com- 
panies are  really  doing  all  they  can  to  solve 
the  problem"  He  notes  that  the  oil  compa- 
nies "are  cautious  "  about  going  Into  debt  and 
have  been  spending  "plenty  on  buying  exist- 
ing reserves."  Why.  he  asks,  do  the  oil  compa- 
nies "insist  on  decontrol  of  oil  prices  and  ob- 
ject to  the  windfall  profits'  tax  if  they've  got 
so  much  money  already?" 

PRorrrs  come  first 
The  companies'  response  Is  that  while  their 
pockets  may  be  deep,  they  aren't  so  deep  that 
they  can  afford  to  Ignore  the  basic  principles 
of  looking  for  the  most  profitable  rate  of  re- 
turn. "It  isn't  that  we've  got  so  much  profit 
that  we  don't  know  what  to  do  with  it."  says 
Exxon's  Mr  Headrlck. 

"It's  not  only  profit  considerations  that  are 
preventing  the  oil  industry  from  spreading 
more  of  its  cash  around.  Major  acquisitions 
outside  the  oil  business,  companies  say.  would 
almost  certainly  face  government  opiJosltion 
and  building  badly  needed  new  refineries 
would  come  up  against  widespread  environ- 
mental resistance  The  companies  also  tick 
off  the  obstacles  that  are  preventing  greatly 
expanded  exploration  and  drilling  programs: 
tough  environmental  regulations,  shortages 
of  skilled  manpower  and  drilling  equipment, 
and.  overseas,  the  nationalization  of  much  of 
"big  oil's"  assets. 

Oilmen  reject  the  notion  that  their  budg- 
ets aren't  bold  enough 

The  Industry  has  allocated  $50  5  billion 
for  capital  projects  in  the  US.  this  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  up  from 
the  »33.5  billion  Initially  forecast  for  last 
year  and  the  $40  1  billion  actually  spent. 
Foreign  spending,  according  to  the  trade 
publication,  will  rate  this  year  to  $10.5  bil- 
lion from  $7  9  billion  in  1979. 

A  large  portion  of  the  increase  In  this 
year's  spending  will  simply  reflect  inflation. 
The  cost  of  drilling.  In  particular,  has 
soared  in  recent  years:  .According  to  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  cost  of 
drilling  rose  by  21  percent  in  1978  from 
1977. 

tI8.2    anXION    FOR   EXPLORATION 

As  for  the  argument  that  too  much  of  the 
Industry's  capital  spending  is  going  for  In- 
vestments in  existing  oil  properties,  oil  exec- 
utives assert  that  exploration  Is  the  single 
biggest  Item  in  most  major  companies' 
budgets.  U.S.  exploration  spending  this  year 
should  total  $182  billion,  the  Oil  &  Gas 
Journal  estimates,  with  crude-oil  production 
adding  another  $11.9  billion.  Exploration  and 
production  combined  will  account  for  two- 
thirds  of  all  spending,  the  trade  publication 
says. 

Exxon,  for  example.  Is  planning  to  spend 
over  80  percent  of  its  capital  budget  this 
year  on  petroleum.  About  three-fourths  of 
that,  or  $\  6  billion,  will  be  aimed  at  crude- 
oil  exploration  and  production. 

•  •  •  «  . 

With  BO  much  cash  already  available  for 
exploration    and    production,    "why,    critics 


ask,  does  the  industry  need  the  considerable 
additional  profits  that  will  flow  from  the 
price  decontrol  of  domestic  oil?  The  indus- 
try argues  that  exploration  programs  will  be 
greatly  expanded  only  if  the  oil  companies 
are  guaranteed  a  high  rate  of  return  on  new 
oil  production. 

Without  the  additional  profits  from  price 
decontrol,  the  odl  companies  say  they  have 
dug  Into  their  coffers  as  far  as  they  can. 
"Last  year  we  put  more  into  the  ground  than 
we  had  cash  flow."  says  LeRoy  Culbert- 
son,  Phillips's  senior  vice  President  for 
planning  and  budgeting.  Phillips  could  bor- 
row more  to  increase  its  exploration  and 
production  budget,  but  "with  interest  rates 
the  way  they  are,  we're  not  too  enthusiastic 
about  that,"  he  says. 

Even  Exxon,  with  shareholder  equity  of 
$22.5  billion,  had  a  relatively  modest  long- 
term  debt  of  $t.3  billion  at  the  end  of  1979 
and  doesn't  show  any  interest  in  going  much 
beyond  that  level.  Last  year,  the  company's 
new  debt  (less  repayments)  added  only  $650 
million  to  cash  flow,  bringing  the  total  to 
about  $8.4  billion.  Thus.  Exxon  could  greatly 
increase  its  capital  spending  if  it  could  find 
enough  worthwhile  projects. 

Some  companies  assert  that  their  fi- 
nances already  are  stretched  to  capacity. 
"We  have  more  projects  than  we  have  money 
to  drill"  says  a  spokesman  for  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Indiana),  a  company  that  in  recent 
years  has  aggressively  bought  large  quanti- 
ties of  unexplored  acreage.  Officials  of  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co..  Cities  Service  Co..  Mara- 
thon Oil  Co.  and  Conoco  Inc.  also  say  they 
are  restricted  by  their  financial  situations. 

But  for  those  companies  searching  for  in- 
vestments, the  acquisitions  of  other  oil  con- 
cerns, of  oil  and  gas  reservations  and  of  un- 
explored acreage  are  clearly  the  most  attrac- 
tive. Investing  in  business  unrelated  to  oil 
Is  generally  regarded  as  Inviting  opposition 
by  Washington — at  least,  if  the  acquisitions 
are  on  the  scale  of  a  Phillip  Morris  or  a 
Boeing  (the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
cently reported  out  a  bill,  endorsed  by  the 
administration,  that  would  prohibit  major 
oil  companies  from  making  large  acquisi- 
tions unless  they  demonstrably  increase 
competition  or  enhance  energy  production). 
Analysts  point  out  that  an  acquisition 
would  have  to  be  of  that  nature  to  make  an 
appreciable  difference  to  the  biggest  oil  com- 
panies' profits.  Acquisitions  on  the  scale  of 
Exxon's  $1.17  billion  takeover  of  Reliance 
Electric  last  year,  they  say.  add  no  more 
than  a  few  pennies  to  earnings  per  share. 

As  for  investing  In  alternative  energy 
projects,  there  Is  some  doubt  that  Washing- 
ton will  make  these  ventures  attractive 
enough  to  lure  oil-industry  money.  "When 
these  guys  start  putting  money  in  synthetic 
fuels  and  synthetic  gas  and  tar  sands  and  so 
on,  it  will  require  enormous  amounts  of 
capital,"  says  Constantlne  Fllakos,  an 
analyst  at  Merrill  Lynch.  Pierce.  Fenner  & 
Smith. 

Conventional  Investment  possibilities  of- 
ten can  be  ruled  out  by  government  policies 
that  can  cause  costly  delays,  oilmen  say. 
"There  are  plenty  of  opportunities,  but 
trying  to  find  one  that  you  can  put  along  In 
an  expeditious  way  is  tough."  says  Glen 
Brown,  senior  vice  president  of  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Ohio).  He  adds.  "Everyone  wsis  all  set 
to  drill  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  (off  the  north 
coast  of  Alaska)  a  while  back,  but  now 
there's  some  environmental  Injunction 
against  it."  It"s  particularly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain drilling  permits  in  California,  industry 
executives  say.  because  of  tough  state  envi- 
ronmental regulations. 

Such  logjams  recently  caused  Shell  Can- 
ada Ltd.  to  lower  its  1980  capital-spending 
budget  by  about  23  percent.  The  company,  a 
unit  of  Royal  Dutch/Shell  Group,  cited  de- 
lays In  certain  projects,  notably  a  proposed 
$6  billion  synthetic  oil-processing  plant  that 


is    still    awaiting    the     Canadian    govern- 
ment "s  approval. 

Another  roadblock  is  the  scarcity  of 
trained  technicians  and  of  drilling  equip- 
ment. Says  Getty"s  central  division  produc- 
tion manager.  James  Starrak:  "We've  had 
wells  held  up  six.  eight  or  even  nine  months 
waiting  for  drilling  rigs."  Competition  for 
manpower  is  fierce,  with  independent  oil 
concerns  offering  fat  salaries  to  lure  trained 
employes  from  the  major  companies.  We 
like  to  have  100  engineers  in  our  division, 
and  we've  been  hiring  15  to  18  a  year  out  of 
college."  Mr.  Starrak  says.  But  the  com- 
pany   is    still    between    five    and    13    short. 

Plowing  back  profits  can  be  particularly 
difficult  abroad.  Overseas  operations  pro- 
vided the  bulk  of  many  oil  companies  earn- 
ings gains  last  year,  mainly  because  of  the 
absence  of  foreign  price  controls.  But  in 
many  oil-exporting  countries,  "big  oil's"  as- 
sets have  been  nationalized.  Thus,  says  Rob- 
ert Wycoff.  Atlantic  Richfields  senior  vice 
president  for  planning  and  finance,  '"they 
don't  have  the  opportunities  to  invest  Inter- 
nationally that  they  used  to  have  because 
they  no  longer  own  many  of  the  producing 
properties  overseas." 

William  Randol.  an  analyst  at  Salomon 
Brothers,  cites  the  example  of  Iran.  Under 
the  shah,  the  consortium  of  companies  that 
operated  Iran's  oilfields  used  sophisticated 
drilling  techniques,  such  as  water-flooding 
and  gas  injection,  to  exploit  oil  deposits. 
These  projects  were  halted  after  the  fields 
were  expropriated.  "Not  only  is  this  some- 
thing that  the  companies  won't  have  to 
spend  money  on  anymore,  it  also  has  unfa- 
vorable implications  for  the  world  supply 
situation  because  the  Iranians  won't  do 
what  the  companies  were  doing,"  Mr.  Randol 
says. 

The  end  result  of  heightened  nationalism 
abroad?  More  money  Is  being  spent  domes- 
tically. Nicholas  Gal.  financial-analysis  man- 
ager of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute 
says;  "Since  1974-75.  there  has  been  a  de- 
cisive trend  toward  directing  an  Increasing 
percentage  of  capital  and  exploration  expend- 
itures toward  the  U.S." 

California  Standard,  for  example,  which 
still  gets  most  of  Its  crude  oil  from  Saudi 
Arabia,  will  spend  nearly  two-thirds  of  Its 
$2.6  billion  1980  in  the  U.S.  Most  of  the  do- 
mestic spending — about  $1.1  billion — Is 
aimed  at  finding  and  producing  crude  oil. 
Projects  include  two  exploratory  wells  In 
Alaska  costing  about  $25  million  apiece,  two 
dozen  gas  wells  in  Louisiana  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains  costing  between  $4  million  and  $7 
million  each,  and  a  $42  million  steam-flood- 
ing project  to  increase  heavy-oU  production 
In  California's  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Spending  money  at  home  has  public-rela- 
tions value,  of  course.  At  one  big  oil  company, 
there  Is  the  rumor  that  a  "political"  percent- 
age was  tacked  onto  the  bids  that  the  firm 
submitted  for  a  big  offshore  lease  sale  a  few 
years  back.  After  the  tracts  had  been  ap- 
praised, a  company  source  says,  "word  was 
going  around  that  the  suggested  bids  were 
sent  up  to  the  chairman's  office,  and  he 
grossed  them  up  because  he  wanted  our 
spending  figures  to  look  bigger." 

On.   INDUSTRT    LEADS   IN    '79    EXECtTTIVE   RAISES 

(By  Anthony  J,  Parlsi) 
It  was  a  good  year  for  the  oil  business  last 
year — In  the  paycheck  as  well  as  at  the  pump. 
Raises  for  the  top  executives  of  Big  Oil  are 
running  well  ahead  of  those  being  reported 
for  their  counterparts  in  other  Industries. 

While  oil  prices  soared  and  company  profits 
exploded,  the  chief  executive  officers  at  the 
nation's  five  largest  oil  companies — Exxon, 
Mobil.  Texaco,  Standard  of  California  and 
Gulf,  in  that  order — got  increases  averaging 
about  16  percent  last  year,  which  brought 
their  pay  and  bonuses,  on  average,  to  almost 
$740,000,   The  Increases  were  in  good  part 
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from  bonuses  tied  to  company  profit  gains, 
which  ranged  from  106.4  percent  at  Texaco  to 
56.6  percent  at  Exxon. 

The  oil  executives  seemed  to  have  fared 
notably  better  than  their  counterparts  else- 
where in  the  corporate  world.  At  I.B.M.,  G.E„ 
Du  Pont,  Procter  &  Gamble  and  Eastman 
Kodak — a  sampling  of  very  large  companies 
In  other  fields — the  chief  executives  averaged 
only  7.8  percent  more  in  1979  than  they  did 
In  1978. 

The  executives  In  oil  also  did  appreciably 
better  than  the  industry's  rank  and  file.  On 
average,  members  of  the  Oil,  Chemical  and 
Atomic  Workers  union,  which  represents 
most  of  the  organized  workers  employed  by 
the  nation's  oil  refineries,  received  an  8,3  per- 
cent increase  last  year.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
officers  and  directors  of  the  Big  Five  oil  com- 
panies, some  220  persons  in  all,  got  12.6  per- 
cent more  in  1979  than  In  1978. 

The  data  on  executive  pay  generally  come 
from  the  companies'  proxy  statements,  re- 
cently mailed  to  shareholders  in  advance 
of  this  year's  annual  meetings.  The  proxy 
matter,  which  covers  the  election  of  direc- 
tors and  other  business  to  be  decided  at  the 
annual  meeting,  is  required  to  include  de- 
tailed comF>ensation  data  for  the  company's 
highest-paid   executives. 

Rawlelgh  Warner.  Jr..  chairman  of  the 
Mobil  Corporation,  led  the  field  last  year  with 
$1,187,055  in  salary  and  bonuses.  By  con- 
trast, the  lowest-paid  chief  executive  among 
the  five  largest  oil  companies  was  Jerry  Mc- 
Afee, chairman  of  the  QuU  Oil  Company, 
whose  salary  and  bonus  came  to  $403,333  or 
substantially  less  than  half  of  what  Mr. 
Warner  was  paid. 

In  percentage  terms,  the  increases  ranged 
from  8.1  percent  for  Clifton  C,  Garvin,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Exxon  Corporation,  the 
world's  largest  industrial  company,  to  a 
healthy  27  percent  increase  for  Mr.  Warner 
of  Mobile,  second  to  Exxon  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

iNCENTiTK  Bomrscs 

According  to  a  Mobil  spokesman.  Mr.  War- 
ner's pace-setting  Increase  stemmed  primar- 
ily from  incentive  bonuses  that  were  pegged 
to  Mobil's  earnings,  which  the  spokesman 
described  as  "exceptional"  in  1979,  But  a 
year-to-year  comparison  U  misleading,  he 
contended,  because  the  bonus  plan  was  not 
completely  in  effect  during  1978.  He  added 
that  Mr.  Warner's  salary  rose  only  6  2  per- 
cent, to  $453,250. 

The  proxy  material  also  discloses  that  the 
oil  companies,  like  most  other  hi?  corpora- 
tions, provide  their  executives  with  a  con- 
siderable Indirect  remuneration.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  fringe  benefits  familiar  tr,  most 
employees,  oil  executives  enjoyed  such  per- 
quisites as  stock  options,  property  payments 
and  free  financial  counseling.  At  Standard 
of  California,  for  example.  Harold  J.  Hayes. 
for  example.  Its  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive, got  $1,640  in  financial  counseling  and 
help  with  his  tax  return  last  year  at  Socal's 
expense. 

♦u^*'*  'idlrect  pay  also  included  the  sums 
that  the  executives  reaped  last  year  by  exer- 
cising stock  options  awarded  in  previous 
years— Mr.  Warner  of  Mobil  led  the  pack 
here,  too,  realizing  a  cool  $2.4  million  by 
exercising  stock  appreciation  rights— as  well 
.?„*o''°°"'^**'**"  P«5'ments  being  deferred 
until  some  future  date.  These  are  contin- 
gent on  a  variety  of  factors,  primarilv  fluctu- 
"lons  in  the  market  value  of  the  companies' 

couTAuaoifB  ZLxiatvx 
These  Indirect  forms  of  pay  usually  do  not 
represent  payments  for  services  rendered 
during  1979,  so  it  Is  all  but  Impossible  to 
make  valid  year-to-year  comparisons  for  this 
category  of  executive  pay.   Moreover,  com- 

L^tf^nf- •*  ^  ""P*"^  *•>•"■  indirect  remuner- 
ation differently,  making  company-to-com- 

th^,Lf?J**^'*^"  *'^<=''y  ^'^  <^y  «««■  None- 
theless, the  individual  prxjxy  sUtements  do 


provide  some  Idea  of  what  such  eztrms  can 
mean  to  a  top  oil  executive. 

Mr.  Oarvin  of  Exxon  received  $585,000  in 
salary,  up  8.8  percent  from  1978.  along  with 
cash  and  stock  bonuses  worth  $346,000.  ver- 
sus $230,000  in  1978.  On  top  of  this,  he  got 
$147,993  In  such  additional,  "noncontingent" 
remuneration  as  employee  profit  sharing  and 
various  stock  rights.  What  Is  more,  Exxon 
estimated  that,  as  of  last  Dec.  31,  Mr.  Oarvin 
had  $842366  in  contingent  remuneration 
coming  to  him,  mainly  reflecting  his  accu- 
mulated paper  profits  in  stock  options 
awarded  in  past  years. 

Mobil's  proxy  matter  also  showed  that 
William  P.  Tavoulareas.  the  president  of  the 
company,  received  $1,006,482  in  salary  and 
bonuses,  as  well  as  other  noncontingent 
remuneration  $967,666.  Mr.  Tavoulareas — the 
No.  2  man  at  Mobil,  which  is  the  nation's 
second-largest  oil  company  after  Exxon — 
thus  made  more  than  any  of  the  other  four 
oil  companies'  chief  executives. 

At  Gulf,  both  Its  president.  James  E.  Lee. 
and  one  of  its  executive  vice  presidents.  Ed- 
ward B.  Walker  3d,  earned  more  in  salaries, 
fees  and  bonuses  than  Mr.  McAfee,  the  com- 
pany's chairman.  Mr.  Lee  made  $627,083.  or 
nearly  $126,000  more  than  Mr.  McAfee:  Mr, 
Walker  made  $426,000,  or  almost  $22,000 
more.  But  Mr,  McAfee's  $164,169  in  other 
compensation,  presumably  from  his  exercise 
of  various  stock  rights,  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  other  two,  making  his  total  the  largest. 

Collectively  the  top  people  at  Texaco  Inc. 
had  a  larger  Increase  than  their  counterparts 
at  the  other  four  largest  oil  companies, 
Maurice  P.  Oranvllle,  Texaco's  chairman, 
earned  $767,400  in  salary  and  bonuses,  up 
14.9  percent  from  1978,  but  as  a  group,  the 
51  directors  and  officers  of  Texaco  earned 
21.5  percent  more  than  they  did  in  1978. 

The  top  people  at  the  top  five  companies 
were  not  the  Industry's  highest-paid  execu- 
tives, however.  The  Union  OH  Company  of 
California,  for  example,  which  ranked  12th 
among  the  traditional  oil  companies  and 
35th  among  all  Industrial  corporations  in 
1978,  paid  its  chairman,  Fred  L.  Hartley,  a 
total  of  $560,667  in  salaries,  fees  and  cash 
awards  last  year,  or  14.6  percent  more  than 
in  1978.  His  total  cash  and  cash-equivalent 
forms  of  remuneration  came  to  $843,064  last 
year,  Mr,  Hartley  is  currently  chairman  of 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  the  oil 
industry's  main  trade  g^roup.f 


JOE  BRUNO 


•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  In  my 
short-lived  career  in  Washington,  I  have 
heard  increasing  numbers  of  voices  that 
bemoan  the  dechne  of  American  power, 
the  weakening  of  the  American  economy, 
the  diminution  of  the  American  spirit, 
and  the  deterioration  of  the  American 
dream.  The  voices  become  more  strident 
and  the  message  more  gloomy  with  each 
passing  month,  and  now  there  are  those 
who  predict  the  ultimate  and  final  de- 
cline of  America.  I,  for  one,  reject  this 
conclusion. 

I  believe  that  this  Nation  will  endure, 
that  it  will  revive,  and  that  it  will  pros- 
per, simply  because  capitalism  depends 
upon  individuals,  like  you  and  me,  who 
have  hopes,  aspirations  and  dreams: 
Hopes  for  themselves,  aspirations  for 
their  families,  and  dreams  for  the  future. 
The  American  dream  still  lives.  The  ad- 
mirable career  of  Joe  Bruno  of  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  proof  that  an  individual 
can  overcome  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions and,  with  perseverance  and  dedica- 
tion, can  prosper  under  America's  In- 
flnltely  flexible  form  of  capitalism.  On 
May  16,  19«0,  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 


will  present  Mr.  Bruno  with  the  coveted 
Horatio  Alger  Award,  symbolic  of  "ragx- 
to-riches"  American  success  stories.  The 
life  of  Joe  Bruno  is  the  quintessential 
American  success  story,  and  I  would  like 
to  recognize  his  achievement  today  be- 
cause of  my  admiration  for  Mr.  Bnmo 
and  because  I  would  like  to  debunk  the 
current  myth  that  the  American  dream 
is  dead. 

The  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Italy, 
Joe  Bruno  opened  his  first  grocery  store 
during  one  of  the  most  impropitious  mo- 
ments in  American  history — in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Great  Expression — yet  he  was 
undaimted  by  the  comments  of  cynics 
who,  like  today's  prophets  of  pessimism, 
foresaw  nothing  but  darkness  and  decline 
for  the  economy.  Mr.  Bruno  had  courage, 
initiative,  and  determination,  but  most 
of  all  he  had  hopes  and  dreams  for  a  bet- 
ter tomorrow.  "If  you  stop  dreaming,"  he 
says,  "what  is  there  left?"  This  attitude, 
along  with  his  diligence  and  hard  work 
enabled  him  to  translate  his  initial  $600 
investment  into  a  chain  of  grocery  stores 
and  drug  stores  that  is  now  worth  100.000 
times  that  first  $600.  It  was  not  easy.  He 
had  to  compete  with  other  locally  owned 
stores,  as  well  as  with  national  chains 
such  as  A  if  P,  but  he  worked  hard  and 
held  on  to  his  hopes,  and  now  he  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Alabama's  largest 
food  and  drug  retailer. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Joe  Bruno 
on  his  winning  the  Horatio  Alger  Award. 
I  bring  his  success  story  to  the  attention 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  because  there  Is  some- 
thing in  his  life's  story  wherein  we  may 
all  learn.  He  overcame  economic  depres- 
sion, ethnic  prejudice,  and  business  com- 
petition because  he  had  confidence  in 
himself  and  in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Contrary  to  the  opinions  of  some  ob- 
servers, the  American  dream  does  not 
wither  away,  even  during  times  of  eco- 
nomic upheaval.  Rather,  It  lives  on  as  a 
hidden,  driving  force  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  and  women  like  Joe 
Bruno.* 


THIRD  ANNUAL  FRANCO-AMERICAN 
SERVICE  AND  CEREMOP*Y 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  participating  last  Sun- 
day In  ceremonies  In  Lafayette  Park  In 
Washington  honoring  one  of  the  great 
men  in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  Gen- 
eral Rochambeau. 

The  program  was  the  Third  Annual 
Franco-American  Service  and  Ceremony 
sponsored  by  the  Lafayette-Rochambeau 
Society.  It  observes  the  French -American 
alliance,  which  led  the  King  of  France 
200  years  ago  to  send  an  expeditionary 
force  of  nearly  6,000  ofiBcers  and  men 
with  Rochambeau  at  Its  head  to  help  the 
colonists  in  preserving  their  young 
Naticm. 

Because  of  his  great  contribution  to 
our  struggle  for  Independence,  and  be- 
cause of  General  Rochambeau's  close  as- 
sociation with  the  State  of  Rhodt  Island, 
the  people  of  my  State  have  commemo- 
rated his  memory  in  the  past. 

The  observance  here  In  Washington 
was  but  a  prelude  to  a  greater  observance 
in  Newport  this  summer  when  there  will 
be  special  events  over  a  4-day  period. 
July  10  through  13,  which  will  mark  the 
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French  Army. 
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200th  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
French  Army. 

The  Rochambeau  program  began  with 
services  in  St.  John's  Church  at  Lafay- 
ette Square,  including  a  speaking  pro- 
gram, moved  outdoors  to  the  Rocham- 
beau statue,  which  was  a  gift  of  France 
in  1902,  and  concluded  wth  a  French 
dinner  in  the  Parish  House 

Those  participating  included  George 
Cyr,  director  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
miosion  of  the  Thirteen  Original  States: 
Adm.  Georges  Le  Clorerec.  naval  attache. 
French  Embassy;  Col.  Antolne  de  Long- 
villlers.  assistant  military  attache,  repre- 
senting the  Rochambeau  family;  Rev.  H. 
Stein-Schneider,  president  of  the  Lafay- 
ette-Rochambeau  Society;  Col.  Arthur 
Stewart  of  the  National  Huguenot  So- 
ciety; Horace  Dehsser.  vice  president  of 
the  Lafayette-Rochambeau  Society;  and 
the  Marquise  de  Chambrun.  wife  of  Pres- 
ident de  Chambrun  of  the  society.  I  was 
most  pleased  to  also  have  been  invited 
to  speak  in  praise  of  Rochambeau. 

I  am  proud,  indeed,  to  again  be  on  the 
Rhode  Island  General  Rochambeau 
Commission  as  an  honory  cochairman. 
as  I  was  on  a  similar  one  25  years  ago. 
and  as  was  my  father.  Herbert  C.  Pell. 
50  years  ago.  to  plan  observance  to  honor 
Rochambeau.* 


REMINDER  TO  FILE  STATEMENT  OF 
OUTSIDE  BUSINESS  OR  PROFES- 
SIONAL ACTIVITY  OR  EMPLOY- 
MENT UNDER  SENATE  RULE  37i3> 

•  Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  this  will 
remind  Senate  officers  and  employees  of 
the  requirement  to  report  to  their  super- 
visors any  outside  business  or  profes- 
sional activity  or  employment  in  which 
they  may  be  engaged  for  compensation 
by  May  15  in  accordance  with  Senate 
Rule  47131  which  states: 

No  officer  or  employee  shall  engage  in  any 
outside  business  or  professional  activity  or 
employment  for  compensation  unless  he  has 
reported  In  -aTitlng  when  such  activity  or 
employmen'  commences  and  on  May  15  of 
each  year  thereafter  so  long  ae  such  activity 
or  employment  continues,  the  nature  of 
such  activity  or  employment  to  his  super- 
visor. The  supervisor  shall  then.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  take  such  action  as 
he  considers  necessary  for  the  avoidance  of 
conflict  of  Interest  or  Interference  with 
duties  to  the  Senate. 0 


NATIONAL   NURSING  HOME   WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  marks 
the  beginning  of  National  Nursing  Home 
Week.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  proud 
to  have  been  selected  as  the  honorary 
chairman  of  this  event  in  Kansas.  Un- 
fortunately, I  am  imable  to  be  in  Kansas 
for  the  scheduled  events,  but  am  pleased 
that  Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole  will  be  rep- 
resenting me  as  she  is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  services  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled.  I  would  however,  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  thoughts  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  week. 

The  recognition  of  this  Important  sec- 
tor of  the  health  care  industry  comes  at 
a  particularly  good  time,  when  increas- 
ing attention  is  being  given  to  caring  for 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled. 


NUKSINC   HOME  CASE 

As  you  well  know  more  than  5  percent 
of  all  our  citizens  above  the  age  of  65 
reside  in  a  nursing  home.  I  know  that 
the  homes  in  which  they  rest  range  from 
models  for  which  we  can  all  be  proud, 
to  those  that  contribute  to  the  shame  of 
our  Nation. 

It  strikes  me  that  as  our  country 
moves  more  and  more  actively  to  debate 
the  role  of  Federal  intervention  and  reg- 
ulation, as  opposed  to  the  further  devel- 
opment of  State  and  individual  rights 
£ind  actions,  the  nursing  home  industry 
faces  a  crucial  juncture.  It  is  now  time 
for  them  to  demonstrate  more  of  the 
creative  and  constructive  initiative  that 
built  so  many  of  their  best  programs. 
Give  us  cause  to  point  to  you  as  examples 
of  private  enterprise  once  again  leading 
the  way. 

This  vvTeek  provides  us  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  reexamine  all  our  responsibili- 
ties for  caring  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled :  and  our  progress  toward  resolving 
any  problems  in  meeting  these  duties. 

CARING  FOR  THE  AGED 

At  long  last,  our  coimtry  is  awakening 
to  the  need  to  develop  fcietter  tools  for 
dealing  with  the  health  and  social  con- 
sequences of  growing  old.  Our  health 
professional  training  schools  are  slowly 
beginning  to  develop  programs  that  ad- 
dress geriatrics  as  a  discipline. 

It  strikes  me  that  nursing  homes  pro- 
vide ideal  laboratories  for  studying  our 
elderly  and  developing  ways  to  Improve 
their  health.  I  would  urge  them  to  join 
hands  with  other  health  care  providers 
in  asking  some  difficult  questions  and 
coming  up  with  answers  that  pay  a 
handsome  dividend. 

QUESTIONS    FOR    US    ALL 

Why,  for  example,  are  some  of  our 
elderly  disabled,  while  others  are  able 
to  carry  on  the  activities  of  dally  life? 
Is  it  perhaps  because  there  are  subtle 
degrees  of  dementia  that  our  health 
providers  ignore?  Are  there  approaches 
to  overcoming  such  difficulties,  so  that 
we  may  return  an  institutionalized  pa- 
tient to  his  home?  What  about  the  medi- 
cines that  our  elderly  .swallow  more  and 
more  today?  Which  are  safe?  How  can 
we  devise  techniques  to  insure  that 
those  who  forget  easily  take  the  right 
pills  and  recognize  that  others  are  left 
best  alone? 

How  should  we  best  utilize  the  physi- 
cal therapist  whose  skills  may  mean  the 
difference  between  a  bedridden,  suffer- 
ing patient,  or  a  citizen  who  can  con- 
tribute meaningfully  to  our  society  and 
enjoy  hfe  in  the  bargain?  How  much  of 
the  chronic  disease  of  the  elderly  truly 
represents  a  one-way  track?  Can  we  re- 
verse some  of  the  processes  we  label 
"degenerative  "  and  tend  to  ignore? 

How  can  we  bring  our  brightest  young 
physicians  and  nurses  Into  the  lives  of 
the  elderly,  so  that  they  can  apply  their 
talents  and  creativity  with  the  same  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm  that  they  have  tra- 
ditionally lavished  on  those  who  may 
have  far  less  need? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  nursing  home 
industry  stands  at  the  crossroads  in 
these  discussions. 

We   debate    the    mixed    blessings    of 


advancing  technology.  We  urge  more 
dignity  for  our  senior  citizens.  We  seek 
to  contain  costs.  We  speak  of  providing 
better  access  to  good  health  care  for  all 
our  citizens.  In  all  these  issues,  they  can 
play  a  central  role. 

LOVE    IS    AGELESS 

As  the  theme  of  this  week's  activities 
proudly  points  out,  "Love  Is  Ageless." 
Many  patients  have  survived  family  and 
friends.  They  are  literally  alone  in  this 
world,  having  only  the  companionship 
of  their  fellow  patients  and  the  nursing 
home  staff.  They  look  to  them  for  more 
than  just  physical  care,  they  seek  com- 
fort, support,  and  indeed  love.  Many 
nursing  homes  have  done  a  magnificent 
job  of  meeting  these  needs  and  we  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  con- 
tinued efforts  on  behalf  of  their  resi- 
dents, many  of  whom  are  members  of 
our  families  or  friends, 

I  am  pleased  to  join  them  In  again 
pledging  our  commitment  to  caring  for 
our  citizens  in  an  environment  filled 
with  dignity  and  love,  and  I  challenge 
each  of  you  in  the  nursing  home  indus- 
try to  strive  toward  the  excellence  that 
we  all  know  can  be  achieved,* 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  JAMES  MADI- 
SON MEMORIAL  BUILDING  OF 
THE  LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Thursday. 
April  24.  1980.  was  the  180th  anniver- 
sary of  the  approval  by  tlie  President  of 
the  United  States.  John  Adams,  of  the 
bill  which  formally  established  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

It  was.  therefore,  most  fitting  that 
this  day  was  selected  by  the  Librarian. 
Dr.  Daniel  J.  Boorstln,  for  the  cere- 
monies of  dedication  of  the  new  James 
Madison  Memorial  Building  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library,  as  did 
my  father,  Herbert  C.  Pell,  when  he  was 
a  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York 
City. 

As  current  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  it  was  also  my  privilege  to 
acknowledge  our  debt  to  the  many  men 
and  women  who.  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, have  worked  tirelessly  to  make  this 
great  building  a  reality,  including  espe- 
cially my  fellow  Princetonian,  Dr. 
Harold  W.  Dodds,  Chairman  of  the 
James  Madison  Memorial  Commission, 
and  my  predecessor,  the  late  Senator 
B.  Everett  Jordan  of  North  Carolina. 
whose  cooperative  efforts  in  behalf  of 
this  building  during  the  1960's  helped 
make  this  day  possible. 

At  the  ceremonies,  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  the  moving  tribute  paid  to 
"James  Madison— the  Man "  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  'Virginia,  the  Hon- 
orable Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.  As  you  may 
know,  James  Madison,  a  Virginian,  was 
in  many  ways  the  father  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Because  of  my  high  regard  for  Presi- 
dent Madison,  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, and  for  Senator  Byrd's  eloquent 
words,  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  his  remarks. 

The  address  follows: 
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James  Madison  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
(Address  by  Senator  Harry  F.  Btbd,  Jr.) 
Prom  time  to  time  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Virginians  exhibit  an  excess  of  reverence 
for  ancestors. 

As  to  that  charge,  on  this  occasion  I  shall 
plead  neither  guilty  nor  Innocent.  Let's  say 
that  I  enter  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere 

But  I  can  say  this:  If  guilty,  we  have  on 
our  side  a  lot  of  mitigating  circumstances. 

If  Virginians  tend  to  a  somewhat  heroic 
view  of  our  past,  it  Is  understandable. 

The  so-called  Virginia  Dynasty  consisted 
of  four  of  the  first  Ave  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  each  an  Important  figure  in 
our  history,  and  such  other  leaders  as  the 
firebrand  orator,  Patrick  Henry;  the  great 
legal  scholar.  George  Wythe;  and  the  reclu- 
sive genius,  George  Mason,  In  some  ways  the 
most  Influential  of  all. 

It  could  be  argued  that  among  the  Vir- 
ginians who  distinguished  themselves  In  the 
struggle  for  Independence  and  the  founding 
and  early  days  of  the  republic,  no  one  con- 
tributed more  and  received  less  credit  than 
James  Madison. 

It  Is  not  that  Madison  has  been  neglected. 
Historians  generally  refer  to  him.  with  per- 
fect .iccuracy.  as  "Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 'Vet  beside  the  towering  figures  of 
Washington  and  Jefferson,  James  Madison 
who.  Incidentally,  was  a  small  man  physi- 
cally— sometimes  stands  In  the  shadows. 

True  enough,  Madison  was  not  as  Impos- 
ing as  Washington,  nor  did  he  possess  JeSfer- 
son's  gift  for  penning  memorable  words.  He 
lacked  Ben  Franklin's  wit,  Patrick  Henry's 
gift  for  oratory  and  George  Mason's  scholar- 
ship. 

Yet  Madison's  role  In  the  creation  and 
early  guidance  of  the  United  States  was  of 
Immense  significance.  Indeed.  It  may  be  that 
he  was  an  indispensable  man. 

For  It  was  James  Madison  who  led  the  na- 
tionalist faction  In  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, working  for  a  national  government 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  national  prob- 
lems. 

Not  successful  In  that  fight,  he  carried  the 
battle  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  In 
1786  and  17C7  took  the  lead  In  calling  for  a 
constitutional  convention. 

With  Alexander  Hamilton  and  John  Jay, 
he  wrote  the  Federalist  Papers,  which  re- 
main to  this  day  as  Impressive  an  argument 
for  republican  government  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

And  of  course  at  the  convention  In  Phila- 
delphia, in  that  steamy  summer  of  1787,  his 
logic  consistently  prevailed  In  the  debates 
which  led  to  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Despite  his  having  championed  strong  cen- 
tral government,  his  good  sense  told  him 
when  It  posed  dangers,  and  he  split  with  the 
Federalists  over  Hamilton's  financial  plans 
and  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts. 

Madison  worked  hard  for  the  election  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  his  long-time  friend,  as 
President  in  1800.  And  when  Jefferson's 
term  was  ended.  It  was  Madison,  who  had 
served  so  well  as  Secretary  of  State,  who  was 
the  heir  apparent. 

Madison's  term  of  office  was  stormy  and 
desperate.  He  had  powerful  enemies  In  the 
Congress,  and  In  the  War  of  1812  he  suffered 
the  humiliation  of  witnessing  the  burning 
of  the  White  House  and  the  Capitol  by 
British  troops. 

Many  at  that  time  were  ready  to  write  ofT 
the  United  States  as  a  failure,  yet  President 
Madison  persevered  and  after  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent  had  the  satisfaction  of  a  triumphant 
final  two  years  In  ofBce, 

I  think  that  James  Madison  holds  up 
well  under  close  scrutiny  of  his  40-year 
career  in  public  life. 

He  was  a  steady  man,  a  problem  solver, 
and  perhaps  the  most  creative  thinker  about 
problems   of   government   In    an    era   when 


many  men  of  vast  talents  were  In  prominent 
positions. 

And  I  think  that  much  of  Madison's  ac- 
complishment can  be  traced  to  his  lifelong 
passion  for  books— a  trait  he  shared  with 
Thomas  Jefferson. 

Indeed,  Madison  and  Jefferson  can  rightly 
be  regarded  as  the  co-founders  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  surely  one  of  the  great  libraries 
of  the  world. 

The  story  goes  back  to  1783,  when  Madison 
was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  obtained  an  appointment  from  that 
body  -and  I  quote — -to  report  a  list  of  books 
proper  for  the  use  of  Congress." 

The  good  gentlemen  of  the  Congress  did 
not  know  what  they  were  In  for. 

Madison  Indeed  produced  a  list — a  com- 
pilation of  thousands  of  volumes,  based  on 
a  document  he'd  received  from  Jefferson.  It 
was  a  combination  of  a  catalogue  of  Jeffer- 
son's library  and  a  kind  of  shopping  list 
which  Jefferson  had  compiled  prior  to  being 
sent  to  France,  then  the  book-buying  capital 
of  the  world. 

Madison  added  liberally  to  Jefferson's  list. 
When  he  presented  the  list  to  the  Con- 
gress, he  argued  that — again  quoting — 
"Congress  should  have  at  all  times  at  com- 
mand such  authors  on  the  law  of  nations, 
treaties,  negotiations,  etc..  as  would  render 
their  proceedings  In  such  cases  comfortable 
to   propriety." 

He  added:  "No  time  ought  to  be  lost  In 
collecting  every  book  and  tract  which  re- 
lated to  American  antiquities  and  the  affairs 
of  the  U.S." 

The  Continental  Congress,  strapped  for 
funds  for  national  survival,  gave  short 
shrift  to  Madison's  ambitious  proposal.  Even 
when  he  shortened  the  list  to  what  he  called 
"the  most  essential  part,"  he  was  turned 
down. 

The  idea  of  a  Library  of  Congress  lay  dor- 
mant for  the  rest  of  the  century,  but  at 
last,  m  1800  an  act  was  passed  establishing 
the  library. 

Madison's  struggle  for  the  library  was  not 
over,  however.  For  it  was  during  hi.s  admin- 
istration that  the  infant  library  was  burned, 
necessitating  a  new  start. 

Again  Thomas  Jefferson  entered  the  pic- 
ture President  Madison  arranged  for  the 
purchase  of  Jefferson's  library  by  then  more 
than  6.000  volumes,  as  the  nucleus  of  a  re- 
juvenated  collection   for   the   Congress. 

That,  of  course,  grew  to  our  pre.sent 
Library  of  Congress. 

Today  we  are  gathered  to  dedicate  a  mag- 
nificent new  building,  a  great  addition  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  named  In  honor  of 
James  Madison. 

Nothing  could  be  more  fitting,  for  the 
Library  of  Congress  was  In  the  first  Instance 
an  Idea  in  the  mind  of  Madison,  and  It  was 
b\illdlng  when  It  had  been  destroyed 
And  it  Is  fitting,  too,  for  a  larger  rea.son 
In  this  city,  where  splendid  memorials  to 
Washington.  Jefferson  and  Lincoln  long  have 
been  part  of  the  landscape  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building  represents  an  over- 
due tribute  to  the  Father  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  leader  of  the  United  States  through 
one  of  Its  darkest  hours,  a  man  who  In  the 
truest  sense  devoted  his  whole  life  to  his 
country, 

I  end  with  a  salute  to  James  Madison — 
and  a  salute  to  the  dedicated  men  and 
women  who  make  the  Library  of  Congress 
a  priceless  part  of  our  national  treasury  of 
history,  art  and  Ideas. • 


SMALL  BUSINESS  -WEEK 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this  week  is 
National  Small  Business  Week.  "Rie 
Small  Business  Administration  has  se- 
lected several  small  businesses  to  honor 
for  the  services  they  contribute  to  Amer- 
ican society. 


The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  pay  a  special  tribute  to  three  Kansas 
small  businesses  being  honored.  Wilson 
Machine  Co.,  Hutchinson,  was  named 
Kansas  Contractor  of  the  Year,  and  Trio 
Machine.  Inc..  of  Wichita,  was  named 
Subcontractor  of  the  Year.  I  would  Like 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  the  presi- 
dents of  these  fine  companies:  William 
A.  Darling  and  Elizabeth  Wilson  Dufek 
respectively.  The  Kansas  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  is  Donald  Leroy  Col- 
ons, of  Collins  Industries,  Hutchinson 
Mr.  Collins  will  be  among  those  consid- 
ered for  the  honor  of  "National  SmaU 
Business  Person  of  the  Year,"  to  be 
awarded  this  week  in  a  White  House 
ceremony. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  business 
person— big  and  small— is  in  a  delicate 
situation.  Inflation  soars  to  18  percent, 
investors  are  frightened  by  excessive  in- 
terest rates,  the  recession  that  we  have 
tried  to  avoid  has  taken  hold.  And  yet, 
with  all  of  these  economic  burdens  to 
bear,  the  Federal  Government  continues 
to  saddle  them  with  an  ever  increasing 
blizzard  of  regulations.  You  do  not  have 
to  be  a  big  businessman  to  understand 
the  big  problems  created  by  Federal  reg- 
ulations. You  do  not  have  to  be  a  fat  cat 
to  see  the  fat. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  that 
it  is  prime  time  for  legislation  that  will 
mandate  a  nonmathematical  accounting 
of  the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  regu- 
lation, allow  for  pubhc  input,  and  in- 
sure that  the  regulation  being  promul- 
gated is  the  most  cost-effective  means  to 
the  desired  goal. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  introduced 
such  legislation  in  November.  The  "rule- 
making Improvements  Act,"  S.  1969,  was 
cosponsored  by  Senators  Thtjfmond, 
Stevens.  Laxalt.  Hatch,  Cochran,  Simp- 
son, and  Heinz.  I  plan  to  offer  this  leg- 
islation in  amendment  form  when  regu- 
latory reform  is  considered  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor. 

Along  these  lines,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  like  to  urge  Judiciary 
Committee  approval  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 164,  to  designate  June  17,  1980 
"Biisiness  Productivity  Day."  I  intro- 
duced this  legislation  on  April  17  for  the 
purpose  of  honoring  American  business 
for  services  performed  on  behalf  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  and  often  in  the 
face  of  bitter  criticism. 

Troubled  as  it  is,  the  American  eco- 
nomic system  vorks.  But  the  system 
works  best  when  allowed  to  perform 
freely. 

The  small  business  people  we  honor 
this  week  are  men  and  women  whose 
hard  work  and  productivity  have  paid 
off.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes 
that  if  we  loosen  the  regulatory  noose 
that  is  choking  America's  economic  neck, 
the  system  may  yet  breathe  free  again. 

I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
join  me  in  congratulating  the  men  and 
women  selected  by  the  Small  Business 
Administration  for  these  awards.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  demonstrate  a  commit- 
ment to  economic  growth  with  swift  and 
positive  action  on  legislation  intended  to 
honor,  encourage,  and  liberate  Ameri- 
cans attempting  to  go  about  their  bJsl- 
ness.» 
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ENDANGERED  SPECIES   ACT 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair 
lay  before  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  on  H-R.  6839. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (H.B.  6839)  to  authorize  approprla- 
tlona  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  flscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  and  second  times  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (H.R. 
6839)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES  ON 
S.   662 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Church.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  Senators  McGovern 
and  Pell  be  removed  as  conferees  on  S. 
662.  a  bill  to  provide  for  increased  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  Afri- 
can Development  Fund,  and  that  Sen- 
ators Church  and  Glenn  be  named  as 
their  replacements.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PASSENGER  RAILROAD  REBUILDING 
AND  ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  EM- 
PLOYEE ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon.  I  ask  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on  S. 
2253. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2253)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  directed  service  on  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  to  provide  transaction  as- 
sistance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  such 
railroad,  and  to  provide  arrangements  for 
protection  of  the  employees",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

TITLE    I— RAIL   PASSENGKR     CORRIDORS 
SHORT    TTTLE 

Section  101  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980". 

FIKDINCS    AND    PURPOSES 

Sec.   102.    (a)    The  Congress  hereby  finds 

that— 


(1)  the  growing  scarcity  of  fossU-fuel  re- 
sources in  the  United  States  has  resulted  in 
escalating  energy  prices  and  Increasing  na- 
tional dependence  on  insecure  foreign  en- 
ergy sources; 

(2)  this  growing  scarcity  of  resources  is 
contributing  to  the  escalating  inflation 
which  threatens  the  United  States  economy: 

(3)  transportation  accounts  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  energy  consumption  in  the 
Nation,  and  accordingly  greater  national  en- 
ergy conservation  efforts  should  be  focused 
on  the  transportation  sector; 

(4)  safe,  modern,  and  efficient  high-speed 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  In  regional 
corridors  affords  significant  potential  for 
energy  savings,  as  well  as  for  providing  en- 
vironmental benefits  and  alleviating  con- 
gestion on  the  highways  and  overcrowding 
of  airways  and  airports; 

(5)  such  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
will  assume  growing  importance  in  meeting 
long-range  national  transportation  needs  in 
view  of  the  continuing  increased  demand 
for  public  transportation  services; 

(b)  Federal  fananclal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  develop  modern  and  effljlent 
high-speed   intercity  rail   passenger   service; 

(7)  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
project  has  demonstrated  the  potential  for 
attracting  passengers  from  private  aulomo- 
DUes  and  airplanes; 

(8)  signincant  benefits  are  expected  as  a 
result  of  the  substantial  Federal  financial 
assistance  that  has  been  provided  for  the 
development  of  modern  and  efficient  high- 
speed intercity  rail  passenger  service  in  the 
Northeast  Corridor,  and  similar  benefits  can 
be  anticipated  from  such  assistance  for  cor- 
ridors in  other  areas  of  the   United  States; 

(9)  a  national  rail  passenger  corridors  pro- 
gram is  in  the  public  Interest  in  order  to 
provide  modern  and  efficient  high-speed  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  in  all  regions 
of  the  United  States,  and  such  service  must 
provide  revenues  which  cover  operating  ex- 
penses, excluding  the  capital  costs  of  main- 
taining rights-of-way; 

(10)  reliable  intercity  rail  passenger  service 
will  assist  in  rational  land  use  planning  and 
will  promote  orderly  residential  and  Indus- 
trial growth  and  development  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas;  and 

(11)  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration presently  has  insufficient  equipment 
to  provide  service  on  existing  passenger 
routes  and  to  Increase  service  on  additional 
routes,  and  new  equipment  requires  substan- 
tial time  to  order  and  deliver. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  high-speed  in- 
tercity rail  passenger  service  In  corridors 
throughout  the  United  States,  which  will — 

(1)  provide  public  transportation  alterna- 
tives between  heavily  traveled  city  pairs; 

(2)  encourage  the  use  of  convenient  alter- 
natives to  the  automobile,  thereby  reducing 
energy  consumption  and  traffic  congestion; 

(3)  provide  for  an  accelerated  program  of 
equipment  acquisition  to  ensure  more  fre- 
quent and  reliable  service; 

(4)  promote  commerce  and  tourism  be- 
tween key  city  pairs; 

(5)  maximize  public  benefits  derived  from 
Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  investments 
In  equipment,  track,  or  related  facilities: 

(6)  contribute  to  the  revitallzation  of  ur- 
ban areas: 

(7)  assist  in  rational  land  use  planning 
and  promote  orderly  residential  and  indus- 
trial growth  and  development  in  urban  and 
suburban  areas; 

(8)  encourage  Intermodal  coordination 
with  respect  to  operations  and  facilitiefi-  and 

(9)  provide  Improved  mall  and  package 
express 

DATE    CHANCES    FOR    REQUIRED    GOALS 

Sec.  103.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzation and  Regulatory  Reform  Art  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  (i).  by  striking  out 
"this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980"; 
and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)(E).  by  striking  out  "6"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "9". 

ADDmONAL   GOAL 

Sec.  104.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C  853)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)  Elimination  of  congestion. — The 
elimination,  to  the  maximum  extent  practi- 
cable, of  concestlon  in  rail  freight  and  rail 
passenger  traffic  at  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Tunnel  In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by  the 
rehabilitation  and  Improvement  of  such  tun- 
nel and  the  rail  lines  approaching  such  tun- 
nel, for  purposes  of  implementing  the  North- 
east Corridor  improvement  project  under  this 
title.". 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
NORTHEAST  CORRIDOR 

Sec  105.  (a)  Section  704 ( a)  ( 1 )  of  the  Rail- 
road Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  854(a)  (1 1)  is 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$1,600,000,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,322,000,000"; 
and 

|2)  by  striking  out  "and  after  such  goals 
have  been  achieved,  the  goals  of  section  703 
(1)  (A)  dil". 

(b)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Railroad  Revital- 
lzation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45   use    854(a))    is  further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ";  and":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  $28,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  In  order  to  effectuate  the  goal  of 
section  703i6i    of  this  title.", 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1980. 

AUTHORITY   OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  106.  (a)  Section  704(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of   1976    (45   use.   854(c)  >    is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Coordination — The 
Secretary"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Co- 
OROiNATiDN  AND  CONSULTATION. — ( 1)  The  Sec- 
retary"; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  to 
take  steps  to  utilize,  on  a  priority  basis.  Fed- 
eral funds  from  the  several  Federal  depart- 
ments to  assist  and  encourage  public  and  pri- 
vate redevelopment  in  the  vicinity  of  urban 
rail  stations  on  the  Northeast  Corridor  served 
by  Intercity  and  commuter  rail  service  for 
purpo>^es  of  aiding  in  tlie  revitallzation  of  ur- 
ban areas  around  such  stations.  The  Secre- 
taries shall,  within  one  year  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  methods  by  which 
Federal  funds  from  the  several  Federal  de- 
partments have  been  and  will  be  coordinated 
to  achieve  urban  redevelopment  and  re- 
vitallzation In  the  vicinity  of  such  stations  ". 

(b)  Section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revitallza- 
tion and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
use.  854)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  AcQuismoN  OF  Real  Property. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  any  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty (Including  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way,  and  any  other  property  In- 
terests, Including  contract  rights)  which  the 
Secretary  considers  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  goals  of  section  703  of  this  title. 


"(1)  Reimbursement  Agreements. — Where 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  improvements  au- 
thorized under  section  203  of  this  ttlle  are  to 
be  borne  by  a  State  or  local  or  regional 
thorlzed  under  section  203  ol  this  title  are  to 
ble  parties,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
enter  Into  agreements  with  such  cost-shar- 
ing parties  providing  for  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  such  Improvements  with  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  and 
requiring  relmbur.sement  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  cost-sharing  parties  of  their  portion 
of  the  costs  of  such  Improvements.  Where 
the  Secretary  has  entered  into  such  reim- 
bursement agreements,  the  Secretary  is 
further  authorized  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
amounts  provided  in  appropriation  Acts, 
to  incur  obligations  for  contracts  to  carry 
out  such  improvements  In  anticipation  of 
such  reimbursement.  Funds  reimbursed  to 
the  Secretary  shall  be  credited  to  the  ap- 
propriation originally  charged  for  the  costs 
of  such  Improvements  and  shall  be  available 
for  further  obligations. 

"(j)  Excess  Equipment  and  Other  Prop- 
erty.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  US  C. 
483)  or  of  any  other  law,  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation,  in  accordance  with  procedures 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish,  excess 
real  or  personal  property  from  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project.  As  considera- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer. 
property  so  transferred  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage  entered  into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (ei  of  this  section.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  excess  real 
or  personal  property'  means — 

"(1)  any  Interest  in  real  property  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  which  is  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  (A)  usable  by  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation,  and  (B)  no 
longer  required  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  order  to  Implement  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor   improvement    project;    or 

"(2)  any  item  of  personal  property,  such 
as  equipment,  which  is  acquired  with  funds 
authorized  imder  this  section  ". 

management   goal 

Sec  107.  Section  701  of  the  Railroad  Revi- 
tallzation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  use.  851)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  Management  Goal. — It  shall  be  a  goal 
of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpo- 
ration to  manage  its  operating  costs,  pricing 
policies,  and  other  factors  so  that,  beginning 
not  later  than  5  years  after  completion  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement  project 
authorized  by  this  title  and  continuing 
thereafter,  annual  revenues  derived  from  the 
operation  of  Intercity  rail  passenger  service 
over  the  Northeast  Corridor  route  between 
Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  and  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts,  shall  equal  or  exceed  the 
annual  operating  costs  of  providing  such 
service.  Within  5  years  after  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improve- 
ment protect,  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  a  reoort  on 
the  success  of  the  National  Railroad  Passen- 
ger Corporation  In  meeting  the  goal  set  forth 
In  this  subsection,". 

TRANSFER    OF    AUTHORITY 

Sec,  108,  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Railroad 
Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (45  use.  851  et  seq)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  705  and  706  as  sec- 
tions 706  and  707,  respectively,  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  704  the  following  new 
section : 

"TRANSFER     OF     AUTHORITY 

''?"'^-  7"5,  (a)  Track  Improvements  — 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
or  the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 


1980,  the  Secretary  and  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  shall  agree  on  the  re- 
allocation to  the  Corporation  of  authority 
and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tracting of  construction  solely  related  to 
track  Improvements  In  connection  with  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project. 

"(b)  Other  Auihority, — Effective  5  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Passenger 
Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary Eha!!  tr<>..^sfe^  to  the  Corporation  all  au- 
thority and  responsibility  (except  with  re- 
spect to  outstanding  contracts)  for  carrying 
out  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
project  and  implementing  the  goals  of  sec- 
tion 703  of  this  title". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Railroad 
Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  items  to 
sections  705  and  706  and  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  item  relating  to  section  704 
the  following: 

"Sec.  705.  Transfer  of  authority. 
"Sec.  706    Conforming   amendments. 
"Sec.  707.  Facilities  with  historical  or  archi- 
tectural significance". 
demonstration   service 

Sec.  109.  Section  601(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  601(b)(1) 
(Bi)  is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  "1980,"  the  foliowlng:  "of  which  $500.- 
000  shall  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  a 
self-propelled  single  car  capable  of  carrying 
50  to  60  pas.sengers  for  purposes  of  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  developing  feeder 
service  to  basic  system  service  and  State  sub- 
sidized service.". 

RAIL    PASSENGER    CORRIDORS 

Sec.  110.  The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  use.  501  el  seq  I  is  amended  b.y  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TITLE  IX— RAIL  PASSENGER  CORRIDORS 
"Sec  901.  Development  of  Evaluation 
Method. 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Corporation,  shall  develop  a  method  for 
evaluating  the  following  rail  passenger  cor- 
ridors : 

"(1)  The  Cincinnati-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Chicago. 
Illinois). 

"(2)  The  Cleveland-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Cleveland.  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois) . 

"(3)  The  Detroit-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Detroi',  Michigan,  and  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois ) . 

"(4)  The  Los  Angeles-Las  Vegas  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada ) , 

"(5)  The  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles.  California,  and  San 
Diego.  California  1  , 

"(6)  The  Miami-Jacksonville  Corridor 
(between  Miami,  Florida,  and  Jacksonville, 
Florida), 

"(7)  The  New  York-Buffalo  Corridor  (be- 
tween New  York,  New  York,  and  Buffalo, 
New  York) , 

"(8)  The  Saint  Louls-Chlcago  Corridor 
(between  Saint  Louis.  Missouri,  and  Chicago, 
Illinois). 

"(9)  The  San  Jose-Sacramento  Corridor 
(between  San  Jose,  California,  and  Sacra- 
mento, California), 

"(10)  The  Seattle-Portland  Corridor  (be- 
tween Seattle.  Washington,  and  Portland, 
Oregon  i , 

"(11)  The  Texas  Corridor  (between  Dal- 
las-Fort Worth,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston. 
Texas) . 

"(12)  The  Twin  Cities-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
and  Chicago,  Illinois). 

"(13)  The  Washington-Richmond  Corridor 
(between  Washington,  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Richmond,  Virginia). 

"(14)  Any  other  rail  passenger  corridor 
which  the  Secretary  determines  should  be  in- 
cluded for  purposes  of  this  title  on  the  basis 


that  such  corridor  has  potential  to  attract 
riders  and  to  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
is  capable  of  providing  cost-effective  rail 
passenger  service. 

"(b)(1)  The  evaluation  method  developed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
designed  to  determine  which  of  the  corridors 
listed  in  or  Included  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  (A)  have  the  greatest  potential 
for  attracting  riders  on  rail  passenger  service 
in  the  corridor.  (B)  have  the  greatest  poten- 
tial to  reduce  energy  consumption,  and  (C) 
are  capable  of  providing  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive rail  passenger  service. 

"(2)  In  developing  an  evaluation  method 
for  purposes  of  making  the  determinations 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 'this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  at  least 
each  of  the  following  factors  for  each 
corridors : 

"(A)  The  ratio  of  passenger  miles  to  train 
miles. 

"(B)  The  short-term  avoidable  loss  per 
passenger  mUe. 

"(C)  The  ratio  of  revenue  to  long-term 
avoidable  cost. 

"(D)  The  minimum  long-term  avoidable 
loss  plus  annual  capital  cost  per  passenger 
mUe. 

"(E)  Economic  and  demographic  growth 
projections. 

"(P)  The  evidence  of  State  commitment 
to  rail  passenger  service. 

"(Q)  The  adequacy  and  energy  efficiency 
of  other  transportation  modes  In  the  area 
served. 

"(c)  (1)  The  Secretary-  shall,  within  45  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  sub- 
mit the  proposed  method  for  evaluating  rail 
passenger  corridors  (together  with  explana- 
tory material)  to  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  The 
proposed  method  shall  be  deemed  approved 
at  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  45  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  such  method  Is  to  be  sub- 
mitted, unless  either  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives or  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  dur- 
ing such  period  stating  that  it  does  not  favor 
such  method. 

"(2)  If  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  adopts  a  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  proposed  evaluation 
method  of  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shall 
develop  a  new  method  within  45  days  after 
passage  of  such  resolution.  Such  new  method 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for  re- 
view in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  sutDsectlon 

"(3)   For  purposes  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  continuity  of  session  of  Congress  Is 
broken  only  by  an  adjournment  sine  die; 
and 

"(B)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
are  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  45- 
day  period, 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Congress  (1)  evaluating 
the  potential  for  extending  the  rail  passen- 
ger corridors  listing  In  or  Included  under 
section  901(a)  of  this  Act  and  (2)  describ- 
ing additional  rail  pas-senger  corridors  which 
the  Secretary  determines  have  potential  to 
attract  riders  and  to  reduce  energy  consump- 
tion and  are  capable  of  providing  cost-effec- 
tive rail  pa-ssenser  service 

"Sec  902,  Corridor  Evaluations, 

"Upon  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  evaluation  method  developed  under  sec- 
tion 901(c)  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
use  such  method  to  evaluate  each  corridor 
listed  In  or  included  under  section  901  la) 
of  this  Act.  On  the  basis  of  such  evalua- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  compile  a  ranking 
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of  such  corridors,  beginning  with  the  corri-     and  local  transportation  authorities,  take  all      adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 

dor  which  the  Secretary  determines  has  the     necessary  steps  to  remove  institutional  and      subsection: 

ereatest  notential  to  attract  riders  and  re-     legal  barriers  to  the  private  development  of  "(h)   Upon  receipt  of  an  aDDlication  from 
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fimds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  such     ees  have  by  then  entered  into  a  labor  protec- 
employee    protection    that    are    assumed    by      tlon  agreement.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 


tered   Into  under  section   206  of  thU  title 
may  receive  from  the  Board  reasonable  ex- 
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of  such  corridors,  beginning  with  the  corri- 
dor which  the  Secretary  determines  has  the 
greatest  potential  to  attract  riders  and  re- 
duce energy  consumption  and  is  capable  of 
providing  the  most  cost-effective  rail  pas- 
senger ser-vlce.  The  Secretary  shall  Immedi- 
ately submit  such  ranking  of  corridors  to 
the  Corporation. 
"Sec.    903    Design   and   Encineehinc   Plans. 

■■(a)  Upon  receipt  of  the  Secretary's  rank- 
ing of  corridors  under  section  902  of  this 
Act.  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
funds  available  under  section  909(1)  of  this 
Act.  Immediately  begin  to  develop  design 
and  engineering  plans  for  those  corridors 
which,  on  the  basis  of  the  Secretary's  rank- 
ings, have  the  greatest  potential  to  attract 
riders  and  reduce  energy  consumption  and 
are  capable  of  providing  the  most  cost- 
effective  rail  passenger  .service. 

"lb)  The  Corporation  shall,  no  later  than 
February  15.  1981,  submit  a  report  to  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  each 
corridor  for  which  a  design  and  engineer- 
ing plan  is  developed  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  Each  such  report  shall  con- 
tain a  summary  of  the  plan,  and  shall  In- 
clude— 

"  ( 1 )  construction  and  cost  Information  for 
the  corridor; 

"(2)  rldershlp  projections  for  rail  passen- 
ger service  in  such  corridor; 

"i3)  operating  cost  and  revenue  projec- 
tions for  such  corridor;  and 

"  1 4 )  projected  capital  expenditures  for  Im- 
provements in  such  corridor. 

"(c)  In  preparing  a  design  and  engineer- 
ing plan  for  a  corridor  under  this  section,  the 
Corporation  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
and  shall  request  the  views  of  the  appropri- 
ate officials  of  each  State  In  such  corridor. 

"(d)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  develop 
each  design  and  engineering  plan  for  a  cor- 
ridor under  this  section  cooperatively  with 
the  rail  carriers  that  own  tracks  and  facili- 
ties used  or  to  be  used  in  providing  passenger 
service  In  such  corridor. 

"1 2)  If  a  rail  carrier  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  Is  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  the  Corporation  In  developing 
a  design  and  engineering  plan,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  assistance 
in  obtaining  such  cooperation.  The  Secretary 
may  require  such  a  private  rail  carrier  to  co- 
operate with  the  Corporation  In  developing 
such  plan,  and  shall  fix  an  amount  which  the 
Corporation  shall  reimburse  such  carrier  for 
the  work  It  performs, 

"(ei   A  plan  developed  by  the  Corporation 
under  this  section  shall  not  Include  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  station  Improvements  or 
upgrading. 
"Sec    904    EatnpMENT  Acquisition. 

"The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
funds  available  under  section  909(2)  of  this 
Act.  acquire  necessary  equipment  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  rail  passenger  service  In 
corridors  listed  in  or  Included  under  section 
901 1  a)  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  905    State  REiMBtTRSEMENTS. 

"The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  and  In 
the  amounts  provided  In  appropriation  Acts, 
reimburse  any  State  for  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  such  State  expends,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  for  capital  upgrad- 
ing and  design  and  engineering  work  in  any 
corridor  listed  in  or  included  under  section 
901(ai  of  this  Act. 
"Sec.  906.  Private  Sectos  Development. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
private  sector  development  of  potential  rail 
passenger  corridors,  including  the  corridor 
between  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania 

"(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  — 

"(1)  in  cooperation  with  private  rail  car- 
riers, the  Corporation,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corporation,  commuter  agencies,  and  State 


and  local  transportation  authorities,  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  remove  Institutional  and 
legal  barriers  to  the  private  development  of 
rail  passenger  corridors; 

"(2)  ensure  that  investment  of  Federal 
funds  In  contiguous  corridors  is  coordinated 
with  privately  developed  corridors;  and 

"(3)  coordinate  the  investment  of  Federal 
funds  with  State,  local,  and  private  funds 
for  nonoperatlonal  Improvements,  such  as 
stations.  In  privately  developed  corridors. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
February  15.  1981.  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  describing  the  action  taken  under 
this  section. 

"Sec.  907.  Service  Between  Corridors. 

"If  the  Corporation  determines  that  im- 
provements in  or  Institution  of  rail  passen- 
ger service  on  a  route  between  particular 
corridors  listed  In  or  Included  under  section 
901  of  this  Act  would  Increase  overall  rider- 
ship  on  Amtrak  trains,  the  Corporation  shall 
undertake  such  service  or  Improvements  In 
such  service  as  It  considers  appropriate  In 
order  to  maximize  rldershlp  on  such  route 
and  in  the  connecting  corridors. 
"Sec  908.  Speed  Restrictions. 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shall  identify  any 
restriction  Imposed  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  speed  of  Amtrak  trains  that 
the  Corporation  determines  impedes  the 
achievement  of  high-speed  intercity  rail  pas- 
•senger  service  by  the  Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  consult  with 
each  State  or  local  government  that  Im- 
poses a  speed  restriction  Identified  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  for  purposes 
of  ( 1 »  evaluating  alternatives  to  such  speed 
restriction,  taking  into  account  the  particu- 
lar local  safety  hazard  which  is  the  basis 
for  such  restriction,  and  (2)  considering  the 
possibility  of  eliminating  or  modifying  such 
speed  restriction  In  order  to  permit  safe 
operations  at  higher  speeds  in  the  State  or 
locality  Involved. 
"Sec.  909.  Authorization  of  Appropriations. 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Corporation,  out  of  funds  in  the  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Account  allocated  for  trans- 
portation programs  under  section  102  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980 — 

"(1)  for  the  development  of  design  and 
engineering  plans  under  section  903  of  this 
Act  and  for  State  reimbursements  under  sec- 
tion 905  of  this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $55,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1981; 

"(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  un- 
der section  904  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed 
»50.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981;  and 

"(3)  for  the  implementation  of  corridor 
improvement  projects,  not  to  exceed  $860.- 
000.000.  to  be  available  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982,  but 
cnly  upon  the  enactment  by  the  Congress  ot 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  the  Im- 
plementation of  such  projects. 

"(b)  TTiere  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  funds  available  under  section 
704(a)  ( I )  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  for  private 
sector  development  under  section  906  of  this 
Act.  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1981. 

"(c)  Amounts  appropriated  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  (2)  of  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

AM'rRAK  intercity  SERVICE 

Sec.  111.  Section  403(d)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  563(d)(2)) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "April  1,  1981" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "October  i, 
1981". 

OPERATION    OP    ADDITIONAL    TRAINS 

Sec  112.  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act   (46  U.S.C.  562)    is  amended  by 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(h)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  from 
the  Corporation  in  any  situation  where  the 
Corporation  is  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory, voluntary  agreement  from  a  rail  carrier 
for  operation  of  additional  trains  on  the  rail 
lines  of  that  rail  carrier,  the  Secretary  shall 
order  such  rail  carrier,  within  60  days,  to 
permit  or  provide  requested  operation  ol 
Amtrak  trains  over  any  of  Its  rail  lines  on 
schedules  based  upon  the  fastest  legally  per- 
missible elapsed  running  times  for  operation 
of  a  passenger  train  over  such  rail  lines.  In 
establishing  such  running  times,  tlie  Secre- 
tary shall  give  proper  consideration  to  the 
statutory  goal  that  the  Corporation  shall  im- 
plement schedules  which  will  attain  a  sys- 
tem-wide average  speed  of  at  least  o5  miles 
per  hour  which  can  be  adhered  to  with  a 
high  degree  of  reliability  and  passenger  com- 
fort. The  compensation  payable  by  the  Cor- 
poration to  a  rail  carrier  for  an  operation 
ordered  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
that  which  is  properly  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  between  the  Corporation 
and  such  rail  carrier,  or,  in  the  absence  ol 
an  applicable  agreement,  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Commission  in  a  proceeding  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section". 

CONRAIL    EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

Sec.  113.  (a)  The  Consolidated  Railroad 
Corporation  shall  make  payments  in  ac- 
cordance with  title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  and  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  shall  not.  as  a 
result  of  such  payments,  withhold  any  funds 
Irom  the  Corporation. 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
March  1.  1980.  and  shall  remain  in  effect  until 
the  expiration  of  the  45-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  After 
the  expiration  of  such  45-day  period,  pay- 
ments by  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
tinder  title  'V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1973.  and  funding  of  the  Cor- 
poration by  the  United  Stales  Railway  As- 
sociation, shall  be  governed  by  applicable 
law. 

RELOCATION    OF    FACILITIES 

Sec  114  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  not  take  any  action  with  respect  to 
the  relocation  of  the  Amtrak  malntenance- 
of-way  facility  at  Bristol.  Pennsylvania,  until 
60  days  after  the  date  the  Secretary  reports 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section. 

(bl  The  Secretary  of  Transportaiion  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to — 

( 1 )  preliminary  design  plans  for  sites 
which  are  potential  alternatives  to  the  maln- 
tenance-ol-way  facility  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)   of  this  section; 

(2)  the  current  value,  current  use.  and 
alternative  uses  of  such  piotentlal  alternative 
sites: 

(3)  potential  labor  protection  costs  to  be 
Incurred  In  the  malntenance-of-way  reloca- 
tion: and 

(4)  potential  problems  arising  from  juris- 
dictional labor  disputes  arising  as  a  result 
of  such  a  relocation. 

TITLE   II— ROCK   ISLAND   RAILROAD   EM- 
PLOYEE ASSISTANCE 
SHORT    TITLE 

Sec  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 
Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

Sec.  202.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  uninterrupted  continuation  of  serv- 
ices over  Rock  Island  lines  is  dependent  on 
adequate  employee  protecflon  provisions 
covering  Rock  Island  Railroad  employees  who 
are  not  hired  by  other  railroads;  and 

(2)  for  those  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployees not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers,  there 
Is  no  other  practicable  means  of  obtaining 
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fimds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  such 

employee    protection    that    are    assumed    by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  203.  As  used  in  this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "bankruptcy  court"  means 
the  court  having  jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
organization of  the  Reck  Island  Railroad: 

(2)  the  term  "Board"  means  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Board; 

(3)  the  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

(4)  the  term  "employee"  includes  any 
member  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployed by  the  Kansas  City  Termi.ial  Rail- 
way Company  on  October  1,  1979.  In  Its 
capacity  a.s  a  directed  service  operator,  but 
does  not  incUide  any  Individual  serving  as 
president,  vice  president,  secretary,  treas- 
urer, comptroller,  counsel,  member  of  the 
board  of  directors,  or  any  other  person  per- 
forming such  functions: 

(5)  the  term  "Rock  Island  Railroad" 
means  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary""  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

RAILROAD    HIRING 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Each  person  who  Is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on 
August  1.  1979.  and  who.  prior  to  January  1. 
1981.  Is  separated  or  furloughed  (other  than 
for  cause)  from  his  employment  with  such 
railroad,  or  from  his  employment  with  an- 
other rail  carrier  providing  temporary  serv- 
ice over  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  of  service  by  such 
railroad  or  such  temporary  service  carrier 
shall,  unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than 
other  applicants  have  the  first  right  of 
hire  by  any  other  rail  carrier  that  Is  subject 
to  regulation  by  the  Commission  for  any 
vacancy  that  Is  not  covered  by  ( 1 )  an  af- 
firmative action  plan,  or  a  hiring  plan  de- 
signed to  eliminate  discrimination,  that  Is 
required  by  Federal  or  State  statute,  regu- 
lation, or  Executive  order,  or  by  the  order 
of  a  Federal  or  State  court  or  agency,  or 
(2)  a  permi-sslble  voluntary  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan.  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
rail  carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
hiring  new  employees  when  it  recalls  any 
of  his  own  furloughed  emoloyees. 

(b)  The  rights  afforded  to  Rock  Island 
Railroad  employees  by  this  section  shall  be 
coequal  to  the  rights  afforded  to  Chicago, 
Milwaukee.  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Comianv  emolo'  ees  by  section  8  of 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act 
(45  use.  907). 

EMPLOYEE  PROTECTION  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  No  later  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  and  labor  organizations 
representing  the  employees  of  such  railroad 
may.  with  the  assistance  of  the  National 
Mediation  Board,  enter  Into  an  agreement 
providing  protection  for  employees  of  such 
railroad  who  are  adversely  affected  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  reduction  in  service  by  such  rail- 
road Such  employees  protection  may  In- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  emplovee 
relocation.  Incentive  compensation,  moving 
expenses,  and  separation  allowances, 

(b)  If  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  the 
labor  or-anizatlons  representing  the  employ- 
ees of  such  railroad  are  unable  to  enter  into 
an  employee  protection  agreement  under 
subsection  (a)  of  thl=  section  wltMn  10  da\s 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title, 
the  parties  shall  Immediately  submit  the 
matter  to  the  Commission,  The  Commission 
shall  Impose  upon  the  parties  by  appropriate 
order  a  fair  and  equitable  arransement  with 
respect  to  employee  protection  no  later  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  unless  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
the  authorized  representatives  of  its  employ- 


ees have  by  then  entered  Into  a  labor  protec- 
tion agreement.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "fair  and  equitable"  means 
no  less  protective  of  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees than  protection  afforded  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act  (45  use,  908).  subject  to  the 
limitations  set  forth  In  section  211(d)  of 
this  title. 

(c)  If  an  employee  protection  arrangement 
is  imposed  by  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  bankruptcy 
court  shall  Immediately  authorize  and  direct 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  trustee  to.  and  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  trustee  and  the  labor 
orjanizitions  representing  the  employees  of 
the  railroad  shall,  immediately  Implement 
such  arrangement. 

Id)  (1)  An  order  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
stayed  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  court, 
and  an  order  of  the  bankruptcy  court  under 
subjection  (c)  of  this  section  may  be  stayed 
by  any  other  court. 

(2)  Any  order  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  appealed  only  to 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States  hav- 
ing jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  and  or- 
ders of  the  bankruptcy  court.  Any  such  ap- 
peal to  such  court  of  appeals  shall  be  filed 
within  five  days  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission  or  the  bankruptcy 
court,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  such  court 
of  appeals  shall  finally  determine  such  ap- 
peal within  60  days  after  the  date  such  appeal 
is  filed.  No  determin.itlon  by  the  court  of 
appeals  under  this  subsection  may  be  re- 
viewed in  any  other  court, 

le)  ( 1 )  Any  claim  of  an  employee  for  bene- 
fits and  allowances  under  an  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Board  in  such  time  and  manner  as  the  Board 
by  regulatio.i  shall  prescribe.  The  Board  shall 
determine  the  amount  for  which  such  em- 
ployee is  eli,ible  under  such  agreement  or 
arrangement  and  s>all  certify  such  amount 
to  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  payment. 

(2)  Benefits  and  allowances  under  such 
agreement  or  arrai'.gement  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  from  its  own  assets  or  In 
.iccordance  with  section  211  of  this  title, 
and  claims  of  employees  for  such  benefits 
and  allowances  .-hall  be  treated  as  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  the  estate  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

(f)  The  Srst  .sentence  of  section  7(b)(7) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231f(b)(7))  is  amended  bv  striking 
out  "and  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring 
Act.  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee 
Assistance  Act". 

EMPLOYMENT     OF     ROCK     ISLAND     RAILROAD 

tMPLOYEES 

Sec  206.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 

maintain— 

(1)  a  list  of  employees  separated  from 
employment  with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
who  Indicate  a  desire  to  appear  on  a  list 
to  be  available  to  rail  carriers:   and 

(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  and 
craft,  available  with  raU  carriers, 

based  upon  information  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
other  rail  carriers.  Upon  the  request  of  iny 
rail  carrier,  the  Board  shall  make  available 
to  such  carrier  a  copy  of  the  list  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists 
required  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
through  December  31.   1984, 

NEW     CAREER     TRAINING     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  207.  (a)  An  employee  who  elects  to 
receive  a  separation  allowance  from  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  under  an  employee 
protection    agreement    or    arrangement    en- 


tered Into  under  section  206  of  thU  title 
may  receive  from  the  Board  reaaon&ble  ex- 
penses lor  training  in  qualified  Ingtitutiona 
for  new  career  opportunities, 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  an  employee — 

( 1 )  must  first  exhaust  any  Federal  edu- 
cational benefits  available  to  such  employee 
under  any  existing  program;  and 

(2)  must  begin  his  course  of  training 
within  two  years  following  the  date  of  such 
employee's  separation  from  employment 
with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 

(c)  Reasonable  expenses  for  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Board  on  the  basis  of  an  application 
therefor  filed  by  an  employee  with  the 
Board. 

(d)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  after  April  1.  1984, 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "expenses"  means  actual, 
reasonable  expenses  paid  for  room,  board, 
tuition,  fees,  or  educational  material  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000;   and 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  institution"  means 
an  educational  Institution  accredited  for 
payment  by  the  'Veterans"  Administration 
under  chapter  36  of  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

ELEcnoir 

Sec.  208.  Any  employee  who  receives  any 
assistance  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  aixangement  entered  Into  un- 
der section  205  of  this  title  or  any  new  career 
training  assistance  under  section  207  of  this 
title  shall  be  deemed  to  waive  any  employee 
protection  benefits  otherwise  available  to 
such  employee  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
title  1 1  of  the  United  States  Code,  subtitle  IV 
of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  any 
applicable  contract  or  agreement. 
eligibilitt  for  assistance 

Sec.  209,  An  employee  shall  not  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  assistance  ( other  than  moving 
expenses)  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  cr  arrangement  entered  into  un- 
der section  205  of  this  title  or  any  new  career 
training  assistance  under  section  207  of  this 
title — 

( 1 )  during  any  period  In  which  such  em- 
ployee Is  employed  by  any  rail  carrier  pro- 
viding temporary  service  over  any  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad:  or 

(2)  at  any  time  after  the  date  such  em- 
ployee receives  an  offer  of  employment.  In 
his  craft  and  for  which  such  employee  Is 
qualified,  from  a  rail  carrier  acquiring  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  210.  (a)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  913 
(b)  )   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "and  section  207  of  the 
Reck  Island  Railroad  Employee  Assistance 
Act"'  immediately  after  '"this  Act'";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1. 
1983.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
an  additional  $1,500,000  for  new  career  train- 
ing assistance  under  section  12  of  this  Act 
and  section  207  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Employee  Assistance  Act.". 

(b)  Section  14(c)  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Restructuring  Act  (45  U  S,C,  913(c))  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "'and  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road Employee  Assistance  Act"  Immediately 
after  "this  Act"';  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1. 
1980.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  an  additional  $1,000,000  to  carry 
out  Its  administrative  expenses  under  this 
Act  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Employee 
Assistance   Act.". 

OBLIGATION   GUARANTEES 

Sec  211.  (a)  The  Secretary,  under  the 
authority  of  section  511  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
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vltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform   Act  of      bankruptcy     court     may     be     downgraded,     subsections   (a) 
1976    (46  U.S.C.   831),  shall  guarantee  obll-      scrapped,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without     of 
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cultural  products  moved  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  damaging  the  economic  viability  of 
the   Nation's  grain   producers  and  handlers 


"(3)  In  Its  determination  of  the  merits  of 
such  an  application,  the  Commission  shall 
give  weight  to  continuation  of  service  and 


"EMPLOTEE   FROTECnON    ACaEEMXirrS 

"Sec   106.    (a)    The  Rock   Island   Railroad 
and    labor    organizations    reDresentlni?    th» 
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vltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  831),  shall  guarantee  obli- 
gations of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  employee  protection  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  205  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  obligation  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an  ad- 
ministrative expense  of  the  estate  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not    exceed   $75,000,000. 

(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  connection  with  benefits  and 
allowances  provided  under  any  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
Into  under  section  205  of  this  title  shall  not 
exceed   $75,000,000. 

(e)  Except  in  connection  with  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  incur  no  liability  in  connection 
with  any  employee  protection  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  Into  under  section  205 
of  this  title. 

(f)  Section  511(g)  and  section  516  of  the 
Railroad  Revltallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  831(g)  and  836) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  guaran- 
teed under  this  section. 

EMEBGENCT    HOCK    ISLAND    ASSISTANCK 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  order 
directed  service  over  any  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  if  the  Secretary  finds  and 
certifies  to  the  Commission  that — 

(1)  a  transportation  emergency  exists 
which  cannot  be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  In- 
terim operating  authority  over  such  line  or 
by  any  other  means; 

(2)  an  application  for  the  purchase  of 
such  line  is  pending  with  the  Commission. 
and  all  circumstances  indicate  that  the 
purchase  transEw;tlon  will  be  consummated, 
and 

(3)  grains  or  foods  are  ready  to  be  shipped 
to  market. 

(b)(1)  Not  more  than  $6,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  the  Railroad  Rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  Fund  established  under 
title  V  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  US  C.  821 
et  seq.)  may  be  made  available  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Commission  for  purposes  of 
providing  directed  service  under  this  section. 

(2)  Funds  may  be  made  available  for  di- 
rected service  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  re- 
quired under  title  V  of  the  Railroad  Revltall- 
zation and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976. 
and  section  516  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  836) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  directed  service  pro- 
vided with  such  funds. 

DIRECTED    SERVICE 

Sec.  213.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  order 
directed  service,  for  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  over  any  commuter  line  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  that  was  in  operation  on 
March  1,  1980.  if  the  directed  service  carrier 
agrees  to  provide  such  service  without  pay- 
ment under  section  11125(b)(5)  of  title  49  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  commuter  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  over  which  directed  service  is  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  section  may  not  be 
abandoned,  and  service  over  such  line  may 
not  be  discontinued,  during  the  period  of 
such  directed  service. 

TEMPORARY     RAIL    BANKING 

Sec.  214.  During  the  180-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
title,  no  rail  line  or  facility  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  which  has  been  approved  for 
abandonment    by    the    Commission    or    the 


bankruptcy  court  may  be  downgraded, 
scrapped,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  under  this  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  in  no  case  before  aban- 
donment has  been  approved  and  before  the 
180-day  period  has  elapsed  shall  the  Secre- 
tary approve  a  dlsiposltion  of  said  portion  of 
the  rail  line  or  related  facility  to  any  carrier 
or  other  entity  not  engaged  in  providing  rail- 
road services  or  not  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  railroad  services.  The  Secetary. 
upon  application  by  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road, shall  grant  such  approval  unless  he 
finds  that — 

(1)  a  rail  carrier,  shipper.  State,  or  other 
Interested  party  has  expressed  in  writing  an 
interest  In  purchasing  the  particular  rail  line 
or  facility  for  purposes  of  providing  rail  serv- 
ice: and 

(2)  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  purchase  transaction  will  be  consum- 
mated. 

EXPEDITED    PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  215.  The  Commission  shall  give  any 
proceeding  involving  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road preference  over  all  other  proceedings 
pending  before  the  Commission,  and  shall 
expedite  such  proceeding  and  make  Its  de- 
cision therein  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

CONTINUATION  OF  TERMS  OP  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  216.  The  terms  of  compensation  for 
all  trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities,  and  simi- 
lar arrangements  between  other  rail  carriers 
and  the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  In  eTect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title  on  nortlons  of  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Involved  In 
temporary  emergency  operations  shall  be 
continued  In  eTect  during  the  duration  of 
the  temporary  emergency  operating  au- 
thority with  the  carrier  providing  temporary 
emergency  service  substituting  for  the 
trustee.  Such  continuation  shall  not  alter  or 
aTect  the  ultimate  rights  of  other  rail  car- 
riers under  trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities, 
or  similar  arrangements,  nor  prejudice  the 
ultimate  determination  of  any  controversy  or 
proceeding  concerning  rights  of  the  parties 
with  respect  to  assignment  by  the  trustee  of 
rights  In  or  to  the  facilities  or  under  the 
arrangements. 

TEMPORARY  OPERATING  APPROVAL 

Sec.  217.  (a)  The  Commission  may  au- 
thorize any  rail  carrier  willing  to  do  so  vol- 
untarily to  use  the  tracks  and  facilities  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  or  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad.  The  use  of  such  tracks  and  fa- 
cilities shall  be  under  such  terms  of  com- 
pensation as  the  carriers  establish  between 
themselves,  or  If  the  carriers  are  unable  to 
agree,  under  such  term  of  compensation  as 
the  Commission  finds  to  be  reasonable. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Commission  shall  require,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use  of 
the  employees  who  would  normally  have  per- 
formed work  In  connection  with  the  traffic 
subject  to  the  action  of  the  Commission 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "Mil- 
waukee Railroad"  means  the  Chicago.  Mil- 
waukee. Saint  Paul  and  Paciflc  Railroad 
Company. 

APPLICABILITY  or  NEPA  AND  EPCA 

Sec.  218.  The  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  section  382 
(b)  of  the  Enersv  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6362(b))  shall  not  apply  to 
transactions  carried  out  pursuant  to  this 
title. 

AUTHORITY  OP  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 
BOARD 

Sec.  219.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the 
powers,    duties,   and    remedies   provided    in 


subsections  la),  (b).  and  (d)  of  section  12 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  (45  use.  362  (a),  (b).  and  (d)  )  as  are 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

PUBLICATIONS    AND    REPORTS 

Sec.  220.  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  the  Board  shall  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  distribution  by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  all  eligible  em- 
ployees, a  document  which  describes  In  de- 
tail the  rights  of  such  employees  under  sec- 
tions 204.  205.  206,  and  207  of  this  title. 

DEFINITION  OF  RESTRUCTURED  MILWAUKEE 
RAILROAD 

Sec.  221.  Section  3(6)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  902 
(6)  )   is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  the  term  restructured  Milwaukee 
Railroad'  means  the  entity  that  is  designated 
as  the  reorganized  railroad  under  the  reor- 
ganization plan  for  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
finally  certified   by   the  Commission.". 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec.  222.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of  this  title  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Railroad  Revltallzation  and  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1976  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  Northeast 
Corridor  improvement  project  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  begin  de- 
velopment of  energy  efficient  rail  passenger 
corridors,  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  employees  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

UP    amendment    no.    1092 

(I>urpose:    Amendment  in   the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  language  of  S.  2253) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon,  I  move  that  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  House  amendment 
to  S.  2253  with  an  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Can- 
non, striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  substituting  the  amendment  I  have 
.sent  to  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr 
Robert  C  Byrdi.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Cannon, 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1092. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike   all   after   the   enacting   clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"TITLE  I 

"SHORT  title 

"Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition  Act". 

"CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS 

"Sec   102.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

"(1)  a  cessation  of  service  over  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  appears  Imminent: 

"(2)  a  cessation  of  operations  by  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  would  have  serious  repercus- 
sions on  the  economies  of  the  States  in  which 
such  railroad  principally  operates; 

"(3)  a  cessation  of  service  would  have  a 
dramatic  Impact  on  the  farm  economy  due  to 
the  volumes  and  value  of  fertilizer  and  agri- 
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cultural  products  moved  on  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  damaging  the  economic  viability  of 
the  Nation's  grain  producers  and  handlers 
by  seriously  impeding  the  movement  of  grain 
for  both  domestic  and  export  sales; 

"(4)  a  cessation  of  operations  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  Jobs  of  railroad  workers 
and  other  workers  whose  emplo>'ment  Is  de- 
pendent upon  rail  service  over  the  lines  pres- 
ently operated  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad; 

"(5)  premature  cessation  of  services  over 
lines  which  are  the  subject  of  pending  pur- 
chase application  would  result  in  harm  to 
the  shipping  public  and  could  imperil  con- 
tinuation of  vital  commuter  service; 

"(6)  uninterrupted  continuation  of  such 
services  is  dependent  on  adequate  employee 
protection  provisions  covering  Rock  Island 
Railroad  employees  who  are  not  hired  by 
other  railroads;  and 

"(7)  for  those  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployees not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers,  there 
is  no  other  practicable  means  of  obtaining 
funds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  such 
employee  protection  that  are  assumed  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad. 

"(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  emergen- 
cy measures  set  forth  In  this  title  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  extensive  disruptions  in 
tran<;portatlon  services  in  the  areas  served 
by  the  Rock  Island  RaUroad. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  103.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term — 

"(1)  'Board'  means  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board; 

"(2)  'Commission'  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

"(3)  'employee'  Includes  any  employee  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  working  for  the 
Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Company  on 
March  1.  1980,  in  its  capacity  as  a  directed 
service  operator,  but  does  not  include  any 
Individual  after  he  Is  offered  employment  in 
his  craft  with  a  rail  carrier  providing  tempo- 
rary service  over  Rock  Island  Railroad  lines 
and  which  becomes  the  acquiring  carrier  of 
such  lines,  or  any  individual  serving  as  pres- 
ident, vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer, 
comptroller,  counsel,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors,  or  any  other  person  performing 
such  functions;  end 

"(4)  'Rock  Island  Railroad'  means  the  Chi- 
cago. Rock  Island,  and  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

'SERVICE    CONTINUATION 

"Sec.  104  (a)  Directed  service  over  the 
lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  which  were 
In  operation  on  March  1,  1980.  shall  be  con- 
tinued by  the  Commission  through  the  45th 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"ib)(I)  No  later  than  45  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  a  final  decision  on  all  appli- 
cations for  temporary  emergency  operating 
authority  over  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road which  are  filed  with  the  Commission 
prior  to  or  on  the  21st  dav  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  compensation  for  all 
trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities,  and  similar 
arrangements  between  other  railroads  and 
the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  in  effect  on  portions  of  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Involved  In  tem- 
porary emergency  operations  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  continued  In  effect  during 
the  duration  of  the  temporary  emergency  op- 
erating authority  with  the  carrier  providing 
temporary  emergency  service  substituting 
for  the  trustee:  ProiHded.  however.  That 
such  continuation  shall  not  alter  or  affect 
the  ultimate  rights  of  other  railroads  under 
trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities  or  similar  ar- 
rangements nor  prejudice  the  ultimate  de- 
termination of  any  controversy  or  proceed- 
ing concerning  rights  of  the  parties  with  re- 
gard to  assignment  by  the  trustee  of  rights 
in  or  to  the  facilities  or  under  the  arrange- 
ments. 


"(3)  In  its  determination  of  the  merits  of 
such  an  application,  the  Commission  shall 
give  weight  to  continuation  of  service  and 
other  public  Interest  benefits  provided  by 
any  applicant  carrier  which  performs  or  of- 
fers to  perform  temporary  operations  over 
the  properties  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
application. 

"(4)  The  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road shall  receive  compensation  from  the 
temporary  emergency  operator  for  the  use  of 
the  properties  and  facilities  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  on  reasonable  terms  deter- 
mined by  the  Commission. 

"(5)  A  decision  by  the  Commission  to  au- 
thorize temporary  emergency  operations  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  shall  be  sufficient 
authority  for  the  temporary  emergency  op- 
erator to  enter  upon  and  operate  the  prop- 
erties and  facilities  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road without  permission  of  the  trustee. 

"(6 1  Decisions  and  determinations  made 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review  in  any  court  except  to  Insure  that 
no  less  than  the  constitutionally  required 
minimum  compensation  has  been  provided. 
Any  appeal  shall  not  stay  the  Commission's 
decision. 

"(c)  (1)  Until  December  1.  1980.  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  any 
dfiected  service  on  any  line  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  under  section  11125  of  title  49 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  such  section,  payments  un- 
der this  section  are  authorized  only  to  the 
extent  that  budget  authority  has  been  pro- 
vided In  advance  in  appropriations  Acts. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  funds  for  directed  service  under 
this  section  and  section  117  and  section  118. 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  shall  immediately 
bo  made  available  to  the  Commission  for 
implementation  of  the  directed  service  pro- 
visions by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
out  of  funds  appropriated  under  Public  Law 
96-131  to  implement  section  505  of  the  Rail- 
road Revltallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  or  such  other  previously  appro- 
priated funds  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  ap- 
pioprlate.  Funds  shall  not  be  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  provision  until  the  Com- 
mission has  exhausted  its  directed  service 
funds. 

"RAILROAD    HIRING 

"Sec.  105.  Each  person  who  is  an  employee 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on  March  1. 
1980.  and  who.  prior  to  September  30,  1980, 
is  separated  or  furloughed  from  his  employ- 
ment with  such  railroad  or  from  his  employ- 
ment with  another  rail  carrier  providing 
temporary  service  over  Rock  Island  Railroad 
lines  (Other  than  for  cause)  as  a  result  of  a 
reduction  of  service  by  any  such  railroad 
shall,  unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than 
other  applicants,  have  the  first  right  of  hire 
by  any  other  rail  carrier  which  is  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commission  for  any  va- 
cancy except  where  such  priority  would  In- 
terfere with  the  achievement  of  a  carrier's 
equal  employment  obligations  under  ( 1 )  an 
affirmative  action  plan,  or  a  hiring  plan  de- 
signed to  eliminate  discrimination,  which  Is 
required  by  Federal  or  State  statute,  regula- 
tion, or  executive  order,  or  by  the  order  of  a 
Federal  or  State  court  or  agency:  or  (2)  a 
permissible  voluntary  affirmative  action 
plan:  Provided,  however.  That  any  employee 
who  does  not  accept  any  of  the  first  three 
employment  offers,  in  his  craft,  made  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  have  no  further 
rights  under  this  section  and  section  107  of 
this  title  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  rail 
carrier  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  hiring 
new  employees  when  It  recalls  any  of  Its  own 
furloughed  employees,  and  the  rights  af- 
forded to  Rock  Island  Railroad  employees  by 
this  section  shall  be  coequal  to  the  rights 
afforded  to  Chicago.  Milwaukee.  Saint  Paul, 
and  Pacific  Railroad  Company  employees  by 
section  8  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act  (45  U.S.C.  907) . 


"EMPLOm   PROTECTION    ACRTEICXirrS 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  The  Rock  Island  RaUroad 
and  labor  organizations  representing  the 
employees  of  such  railroad  may.  not  later 
than  10  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  enter  Into  an  agreement  providing 
protection  for  employees  of  such  railroad 
who  are  adversely  affected  as  a  result  of  a 
reduction  In  service  by  such  r&llroad  or  a 
restructuring  transaction  carried  out  by 
such  railroad.  Such  employee  protection 
may  Include,  but  need  not  be  limited  to. 
Interim  employee  assistance,  moving  ex- 
penses and  separation  allowances. 

"(b)(1)  If  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
the  labor  organizations  representing  the 
employees  of  such  railroad  are  unable  to 
enter  into  an  employee  protection  agree- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  10  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  parties  shall  Immediately 
submit  the  matter  to  the  Commission  No 
later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Commission  shall 
Impose  upon  the  parties  by  appropriate 
order  a  fair  and  equitable  arrangement  with 
respect  to  employee  protection  unless  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  and  the  authorized 
representatives  of  Its  employees  have  entered 
Into  a  labor  protection  agreement.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  "fair  and 
equitable'  shall  mean  fair  and  equitable  In 
accordance  with  the  use  of  such  term  In 
section  9(c)(1)  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Restructuring  Act    (45  U.S.C.  908(c)(1)). 

"(2)  Any  agreement  or  order  entered  into 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  accom- 
plished within  financial  limitations  set  forth 
in  sections  110  (c)   and  (d)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  Any  order  of  the  Commission  entered 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
may  not  be  stayed  by  any  court  and  is 
appealable  directly  to  a  United  States  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  having  Jurisdiction  in 
the  matter.  Appeal  to  such  court  shall  be 
filed  within  5  days  after  entry  of  the  Com- 
mission's order,  and  such  court  shall  finally 
determine  any  appeal  under  this  subsection 
within  60  days  after  the  filing  of  an  appeal. 
Review  of  determinations  by  such  court 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  limited  to 
that  normally  afforded  Informal  rulemaking. 
"(d)  If  an  employee  protection  arrange- 
ment Is  Imposed  by  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (bi  of  this  section,  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  reorganization  court  shall 
authorize  and  direct  the  trustee  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Immediately  to  implement 
the  arrangement,  and  such  trustee  and  the 
labor  organizations  representing  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  shall 
immediately  Implement  the  arrangement. 

"(e)(1)  Any  claim  of  an  employee  for 
benefits  and  allowances  under  an  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Board  In  such  time  and  man- 
ner as  the  Board  by  regulation  shall  pre- 
scribe The  Board  shall  determine  the 
amount  for  which  such  employee  is  eligible 
under  such  agreement  or  arrangement  and 
shall  certify  such  amount  to  the  Rock 
Island   Railroad   for   payment. 

"(2)  Benefits  and  allowances  under  an 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the  Rock 
Island  RaUroad  from  its  own  assets  or  in 
accordance  with  section  110  of  this  title. 

"(f)  Any  interim  employee  assistance  re- 
ceived by  any  employee  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  considered  to  be  compensa- 
tion solely — 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231  et  seq);  and 

"(2)  for  purposes  of  determining  the  com- 
pensation received  by  such  employee  In  any 
base  year  under  the  Railroad  Unemployment 
Insurance  Act. 

"(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)  (7) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (46 
use.  231f (b)(7))    is  amended  by  Inserting 
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PROVIDE  A  REASONABLE  TRANsmoN  AND  CON-      plan  Or  their  beneflclaries  pursuant  to  the     scribed  in  paragraph  (8)  (C)  from  and  against 
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"and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition 
Act"  immediately  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof. 

"KMPLOTMKNT    OP    BOCK    ISLAND    RAIl^OAD 
EMPLOYEZS 

"SEC.  107.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
maintain — 

"(1)  consistent  with  sections  105  and  15  oi 
this  title,  a  list  of  employees  separated  from 
employment  who  Indicate  a  desire  to  appear 
on  a  Ust  to  be  made  available  to  rail  carriers; 

and  ,  . 

"(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  ana 
craft.  avallabiJ  with  rail  carriers,  based  upon 
information  submitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  and  other  rail  carriers. 
Upon  the  request  of  any  rail  carrier,  the 
Board  shall  make  available  to  such  carrier  a 
copy  of  the  list  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists 
required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
through  December  31,  1984. 

"ELECTION 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  Any  employee  who  receives 
any  assistance  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into  un- 
der section  106  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed 
to  waive  any  employee  protection  benefits 
otherwise  available  to  such  employee  under 
(and  except  to  the  extent  provided  In  an 
Implementing  agreement  executed  by  em- 
ployee representatives  and  any  rail  carrier 
acquiring  or  temporlly  serving  Rock  Island 
Railroad  lines,  which  agreement  shall  be  con- 
sistent with  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act  (45  U.S.C.  901  et  seq  ) ,  no 
such  temporary  service  or  acquiring  carrier 
shall  have  any  liability  to  any  Rock  island 
Railroad  employee  under,  and  upon  execu- 
tion of  said  Implementing  agreement  by  an 
acquiring  carrier,  as  to  employees  hired  by 
any  acquiring  carrier,  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road shall  have  no  further  liability  under) 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  (title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  I.  subtitle  IV  of  title  49  of  the 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  applicable 
contract  or  agreement. 

"(b)  Any  employee  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  who  is  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall,  no  later  than  April  1, 
1981.  file  a  statement  with  Board  Indicat- 
ing whether  such  employee  elects  to  receive 
(1)  assistance  under  this  Act;  or  (2)  any 
employee  protection  benefits  otherwise 
available  to  such  employee  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (title  11.  United  States  Code), 
subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
or  any  applicable  contract  or  agreement. 

"(c)  With  regard  to  any  employee  who 
elects  benefits  under  subsection  (b)(2)  of 
this  section,  nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  determine  or  otherwise  affect  the 
priority  status  or  timing  of  payment  of.  or 
the  liability  for  a  claim  or  claims,  If  any,  for 
employee  protection  which  might  have  ex- 
isted In  the  absence  of  this  title. 

"ACTHOREZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  109.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  cover  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board  under  this 
title  for  fiscal  year  1981  not  to  exceed  $750,- 
000.  Such  sums  shall  remain  available  for 
obligation  until  expanded. 

"OBLIGATION    crARANTEES 

"Sec.  110(a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, under  the  authority  of  section  511  of 
the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  USC  831).  shall 
guarantee  obligations,  not  to  exceed  $50,- 
000.000,  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  employee  protection  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  106  of  this  title. 
Guarantees  under  this  section  shall  be  en- 
tered Into  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  section  511(g)  of  the  Railroad  Revltallza- 
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tlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
U.S.C.  831(g)). 

"(b)  Initial  obligations  up  to  $30,000,000 
guaranteed  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  treated  as  an  administrative  expense  of 
the  estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
shall  be  utilized  prior  to  guarantee  of  addi- 
tional obligations.  Furthermore,  additional 
obligations  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  beyond 
obligations  classified  as  administrative  claims 
shall  take  priority  In  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road estate  only  to  claims  of  common  stock- 
holders and  shall  be  below  the  claims  of 
general  unsecured  creditors  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  estate  in  existence  or  accruing 
as  of  April  1.  1980. 

"(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal 
amount  of  obligations  which  may  be  guar- 
anteed bv  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000.  Further- 
more, the  guarantee  of  loans  and  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loans  are  authorized  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  and  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  In  appropria- 
tion Acts. 

"(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  connection  with  benefits  and  al- 
lowances provided  under  any  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
Into  under  section  106  of  this  title  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000,000. 

"(e)  Except  In  connection  with  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  under  this  section,  the 
United  States  shall  Incur  no  liability  in  con- 
nection with  any  employee  protection  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  entered  Into  under 
section  106  of  this  title. 

■(f)  Section  516  of  the  Railroad  Revltall- 
zatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  use.  836)  shall  not  apply  to  any  obli- 
gation guaranteed  under  this  section. 

"EXPEDITED  PROCEEDINGS 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  give 
all  proceedings  Involving  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  preference  over  all  other  pending 
proceedings  related  to  rail  carriers  and  make 
all  of  its  decisions  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  within  100 
days  of  the  filing  of  an  application  or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  court  may  set.  pur- 
suant to  section  17  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Restructuring  Act  (45  USC  915). 
reach  a  decision  on  all  proceedings  filed  after 
January  1.  1980.  which  Involve  a  sale,  trans- 
fer or  lease  of  any  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  to  a  solvent  carrier. 

"TRANSACTION   ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  112.  Section  505  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  825)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

■(h)      PtTHCHASE     OF     ESSENTIAL     PROPERTIES 

FOR  COMMON  Carrier  Service — (1)  Notwith- 
standing subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this 
section  (other  than  subsections  (b)(2)  and 
(d)(3)).  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
applications  are  filed.  Immediately  purchase 
not  less  than  $25,000,000  In  redeemable  pref- 
erence shares,  bonds,  or  trustee  certificates 
convertible  to  redeemable  preference  shares, 
under  this  section  as  necessary  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  properties  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  by  responsible  noncarrler  enti- 
ties to  be  used  for  common  carrier  rail  serv- 
ice. Such  entitles  may  Include,  but  are  not 
limited  to.  an  association  or  associations 
composed  of  representatives  of  national  rail- 
way labor  organizations,  emoloyee  coalitions. 
and  shippers  (or  any  combination  thereof) 
which  wishes  to  acquire  and  rehabilitate 
Rock  Island  Railroad  lines  pursuant  to  a 
feasible  employee  or  emoloyee-shlpper  own- 
ership Dlan.  Such  association  could  also  con- 
tain any  railroad  or  other  resoonslble  entity 
which  wished  to  combine  Its  prooerty  under 
common  ownershlo  with  the  oronerty  being 
acquired  by  the  association.  Such  business 


plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  on 
or  before  the  date  specified  in  section  104(a) 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition  Act, 
or  such  later  date  as  the  Secretary  shall  deem 
advisable.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  'railroads'  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  Include  respon- 
sible noncarrler  entities.  This  subsection 
shall  apply  only  to  purchase  applications 
filed  with  the  Commission  prior  to  June  1. 
1980. 

•(2)  Ihc  loan  shall  be  granted  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  insure  that  the 
applicant  will  be  financially  capable  of  mak- 
ing the  requisite  Interest  and  principal  pay- 
ments without  a  drain  on  Its  financial 
resources:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary  shall 
insure  that  all  Indebtedness  under  this  sec- 
tion is  secured. ■. 

"APPLICABILITY 

'■Sec.  113  The  provisions  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  and  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975  shall 
not  apply  to  transactions  carried  out  pur- 
suant to  this  title. 

'■authority  or  the  railroad  retirement 
board 

"Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  under  this  title. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  its  duties  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the 
powers,  duties,  and  remedies  provided  In 
subsections  (a),  (b).  and  (d)  of  section  12 
of  the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance 
Act  as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  thlc  title. 

"publications  and  reports 
"Sec.   115.  'VVlthln  45  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment   of   this  Act.   the  Board   shall 
publish,  and  make  available  for  distribution 
oy  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  all  eligible 
employees,   a   document   which   describes  in 
detail  the  rights  of  such  employees  under 
sections  106.  107.  and  108  of  this  title. 
■■separadility 
■'Sec    116    If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the    application    thereof    to    any    person   or 
circumstance  Is  held  invalid,  the  remainder 
of    this    title    and    the    application    of   such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

■'amendments    to     MILWAUKEE    RAILROAD 

restructuring  act 

••Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  916) 
is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  'Until'  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  '(a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section   (b)   of  this  section,  until':   and 

••(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  di- 
rected service,  not  to  exceed  30  days,  on  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  under  section  11125  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  limited,  however, 
to  those  lines  or  line  segments  where  rail- 
roads. States,  local  governments  or  other 
entitles  have  entered  into  agreements  with 
the  trustee  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  lines  or  line  seg- 
ments, or  where  legislations  currently 
pending  before  a  State  legislature  which 
would  provide  for  such  State  to  tender  a 
bona  fide  offer  for  acoulsltlon  of  such  lines 
or  line  segments  The  Commission  shall  have 
authority  under  this  subsection  to  direct 
service  by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  without 
inclusion  of  a  6  percent  profit  factor.  The 
Commission  shall  take  the  action  described 
in  this  subsection  only  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determines  that 
stich  service  cannot  be  continued  under  the 
Emergencv  Rail  Service  Assistance  Act". 

"(b)  Section  22(a)  of  such  Act  (45  USC 
920(a))  is  amended  bv  strlklne  'Until'  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Sub'ect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  18  of  this  Act.  until". 
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"provide  a  reasonable  transition  and  con- 
tinued service  on  lines  served  by  the 
milwaukee  railroad 

"Sec.  118  (a)  The  Commission  shall  pro- 
vide for  directed  service,  not  to  exceed  30 
days,  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under  sec- 
tion 11125  of  title  49.  United  States  Code. 
and  such  service  shall  be  provided  in  whole 
by  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  concerning  directed  rail 
service  by  a  carrier  over  its  own  lines,  limit- 
ed however,  to — 

••(1)  such  lines  of  its  railroad  system  for 
which  firm  initial  bids  of  purchase  have 
been  made  by  responsible  parties  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
pursuant  to  the  process  carried  out  under 
.section  401  of  the  Railroad  Revitalization 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (49 
U.S.C.  1654).  and  such  bids  remain  effec- 
tive: Provided,  however.  That  this  require- 
ment shall  not  apply  to  lines  where  alterna- 
tive operators  are  operatiiig  such  lines  under 
interim  service  orders  or  where  alternative 
operators  are  willing  to  operate  said  lines  at 
no  cost  to  the  United  States:  and 

"(2)  those  lines  included  In  the  reorga- 
nization approved,  conditionally  or  uncon- 
ditionally, by   the   Commission. 

"(b)  The  service  shall  be  at  a  level  no  less 
than  the  regular  level  of  service  provided  as 
such  service  existed  on  October  15.  1979. 
except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  section,  and  there  shall  be  no  embargo 
traffic  on  such  lines  (other  than  when  neces- 
sitated by  acts  of  God  or  other  safety  re- 
quirements), or  abandon  or  discontinue 
service  over  any  such  lines. 

"(c)  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, through  its  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Enforcement,  shall  promptly  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  within  30  days 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  extent 
to  which  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  has  com- 
piled with  the  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  and  whether  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  has  taken  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  comply  with  section  22ic)  of  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act. 

•'RAIL    technological    IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sec.  119.  'Mot'.vithstandlng  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  authority  and  dis- 
cretion to  exempt  from  the  mandatory  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  .Act  of 
March  2.  1893.  the  Act  of  March  2.  1903.  and 
the  Act  of  April  14,  1910  (45  USC.  1  through 
16).  also  referred  to  as  the  Safety  Appliance 
Acts,  any  railroad  equipment,  or  equipment 
which  will  be  operated  on  rails,  when  such 
requirements  preclude  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  more  efficient  railroad 
transportation  equipment  or  other  trans- 
portation Innovations  under  the  existing 
statutes. 

"amendments  to  the  regional  rail  reorga- 
nization OF   1973 

"Sec.  120.  (a)  Section  216(f)(5)  of  the 
Regional  Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
use.  726(f)  (5)  )  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  'For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  shall 
be  deemed  to  represent  all  of  the  representa- 
tives of  crafts  or  classes  of  employees  of  the 
Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  as  though 
that  organization  held  powers  of  attorney 
from  each  representative  of  a  craft  or  class 
for  the  limited  purposes  of  negotiating  and 
agreeing  upon  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan.'. 

"(b)  Section  216(f)(5)  of  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C. 
726(f)(5))  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence  after  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof:  'The  plan  shall  not  be  sublect 
to  chanpe  under  the  provisions  of  section  6 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  until  after  such 
time  as  securities  have  been  distributed 
from    the    plan   to   the   participants   in   the 


plan  or  their  beneficiaries  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  plan.'. 

"(c)  Section  216(f)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U.S.C.  726 
(f )  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 

(8)  (A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  no  person  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  shall  have  or  be  subject  to  any 
fiduciary  responsibility,  obligation  or  duty, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  subject  to  civil 
liability,  under  any  Federal  or  State  law. 
as  a  fiduciary  or  otherwise.  (1)  in  connection 
with  the  employee  stock  ownership  plan  and 
related  trust  established  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section or  with  ConRail  Equity  Corporation 
on  account  of  any  reorganization  or  re- 
structuring of  the  Corporation,  its  succes- 
sors or  assigns,  or  their  assets  or  capital 
structure,  or  on  account  of  any  action  taken 
or  not  taken  by  the  Corporation  which  may 
affect  its  ability  to  attain  the  performance 
levels  established  in  connection  with  the 
plan  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  (A)  (11)  of 
this  subsection.  (11)  for  or  in  connection 
with  the  establishment,  continuation  or  im- 
plementation of  the  plan  and  related  trust 
or  of  ConRail  Equity  Corporation  or  the 
acquisition  of.  investment  In  or  retention 
of  any  security  of  the  Corporation  or  Con- 
Rail Equity  Corporations,  or  of  any  of  their 
successors  and  assigns,  by  the  plan  or  Con- 
Rail Equity  Corporation,  or  the  disposition 
of  any  such  security  to  the  extent  that  such 
disposition  Is  made  in  connection  with  a 
reorganization  or  restructuring  of  the  Cor- 
poration, its  successors  and  assigns,  or  their 
assets  or  capital  structure,  as  directed  or  ap- 
proved by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Association 
or  the  United  States,  or  the  acquisition  or 
retention  of  any  cash,  security  or  other  prop- 
erty received  In  connection  with  any  such  re- 
organization or  restructuring,  or  (ill)  for  or 
In  connection  with  any  other  action  taken 
or  not  taken  pursuant  to  any  term  or  con- 
dition of  the  plan  or  related  trust  agree- 
ment or  of  the  articles  of  Incorporation  or 
bylaws  of  ConRail  Equity  Corporation:  Pro- 
vided.  That  any  actions  described  in  clauses 
(I),  (11).  or  (111)  are  taken  at  the  direction, 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  Association. 

'(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  be  In- 
terpreted to  relieve  any  person  from  any 
fiduciary  or  other  responsibility,  obligation 
or  duty  under  any  Federal  or  State  law  to 
take  or  not  to  take  actions  In  respect  to  the 
plan  in  connection  with  (I)  receiving  con- 
tributions. (11)  exercising  custodial  respon- 
sibilities, (ill)  determining  eligibility  to 
p.irtlclpate  In  the  plan,  (Iv)  calculating,  de- 
termining and  paying  benefits,  (v)  proces- 
sing and  deciding  claims,  'vi)  preparing  and 
distributing  plan  Information,  benefit  state- 
ments, returns  and  reports,  (vil)  maintain- 
ing plan  records,  (vlll)  appointing  plan 
fiduciaries  and  other  persons  to  advise  or 
assist  In  plan  administration  and  (Ix)  oth- 
er than  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (A), 
acquiring,  holding  or  disposing  of  plan 
assets. 

'(C)  The  term  'person'  as  used  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  mean  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'(1)  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  plan,  the 
Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries.  ConRail 
Equity  Corporation,  the  Association,  and  any 
of    their   successors   and   asslpn*- 

"(11)  each  director,  officer,  employee,  and 
agent  of  the  Corporation  of  any  of  Its  sub- 
sidiaries, of  Conrall  Equity  Corporation,  of 
the  plan,  of  the  Association  or  of  any  of  their 
successors  and  assigns;   and 

'(111)  each  member  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  any  of  their  employees  and  agents. 

'(D)  Neither  this  paragraph  nor  paragraph 
(9)  shall  be  construed  to  grant  immunity 
from  any  criminal  law  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(9)  The  United  States  shall  indemnify, 
defend   and   hold  harmless   the  persons  de- 


scribed m  paragraph  (8)  (C)  from  and  against 
any  and  all  liabilities,  claims,  actions,  Judg- 
ments, amounts  paid  in  settlement,  and  costs 
and  expenses  (including  reasonable  fees  of 
accountants,  experts  and  attorneys)  actually 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment. Implementation  or  operation  of  the 
plan  or  Conrail  Equity  Corporation  or  with 
any  transaction  which  is  required  by  or  is 
appropriate  to  effectuate  fully  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  except  as  may  rise  In 
connection  with  the  execution  of  a  respon- 
sibility, obligation  or  duty  excluded  from 
paragraph  (8)  (A)  by  paragraph  (8)(B).  If 
It  is  determined  that  such  persons  were  act- 
ing in  good  faith.  The  Indemnity  provided 
in  this  paragraph  shall  be  a  full  faith  and 
credit  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

(10)  All  securities  of  the  Corporation,  all 
securities  of  any  subsidiary  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  of  Conrall  Equity  Corporation  and 
all  Interests  In  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  which  are  issued  or  transferred  In  con- 
nection with  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan  established  by  the  Corporation  pursuant 
to  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  deemed  for  all  purposes  to  Save  been 
Issued  subject  to  and  authorized  and  ap- 
proved pursuant  to  section  11301(b)  of  title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code  and  any  corre- 
sponding provision  of  any  successor  statute.'. 
•TITLE  n 
•■short  title 

■Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act'. 
"findings  and  purpose 

■•(1)  completion  of  the  Northeast  Corridor 
Improvement  project  has  taken  far  longer 
than  originally  expected  and  requires  more 
funding  than  originally  authorized; 

••(2)  In  a  time  of  inflation  and  severe 
budget  limitations,  such  an  improvement 
program  should  have  definite  limits  In  both 
time  and  funding  committed: 

•'(3)  the  efficient  and  orderly  management 
and  funding  of  rail  passenger  service  requires 
that  the  Northeast  Corrlder  Improvement 
project  be  eventually  terminated  as  a  sepa- 
rate program  and  that  future  Improvements 
in  the  Northeast  Corridor  be  Integrated  into 
the  budget  of  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation  so  that  any  future  im- 
provements can  be  compared  with  and  con- 
sidered with  other  expenditures  which  might 
be  undertaken  elsewhere  In  the  Nation;  and 

"(4)  within  5  years,  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  should  recover  all 
costs  of  operation  In  the  Northeast  Corridor 
and.  following  completion  of  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project,  the  Corpo- 
ration should  also  recover  the  costs  of  any 
subsequent  capital   Improvements. 

"RAIL  passenger  CORRIDOR  SERVICE 

•Sec.  203.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  US  C  853)  Is  amended— 

"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
'goals:'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'goals 
to  the  extent  compatible  with  the  amount  of 
authorizations  specified  In  section  704  of  this 
title:': 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1)  thereof,  by 
striking  "Within  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  '  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •No  later  than  September  30.  1985, ': 

"(3)  In  paragraph  (1 )  (E),by  Inserting  "(1) " 
Immediately  after  the  paragraph  designation 
(1)(E).  and  by  striking  "(I)"  and  '(II)"  In 
such  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
' ( I) '  and  ' ( II ) '.  respectively; 

"(4)  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)  (E)(1).  as  so  redesignated,  by  striking 
'6'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '10';  and 

"(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(1)  (E)  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(11)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Com- 
pletion Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  rail  passenger  corridor  service.  Such 
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1976  Is  amended  by  striking  the  Items  relating        "(D)    trip-time  requlremenu  of  this  Act     marked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful  under 
to  sections  705  and  706  and  Inserting  Immedl-     must  be  achieved  to  the  extent  compatible     the  antitrust  laws. 
ately  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  704     with   the   priorities   cited   In   subparagraphs 
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report  shall  include  (I)  an  evaluation  of  the 
potential  costs  and  t>eneflts  of  Improvements 
In  the  Northeast  Corridor  and  of  developing 
rail  passenger  service  In  other  corridors,  and 
(U)  proposals  on  the  manner  In  which  costs 
should  be  shared  or  trackage  rights  fees  es- 
tablished between  rail  freight  and  passenger 
service.  In  the  preparation  of  such  report,  the 
Comptroller  General  shall  consult  with  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  the  Asso- 
ciation, affected  raUroads.  and  other  inter- 
ested parties.  The  Comptroller  General,  in 
preparing  such  report,  shall  consider  such 
factors  as  congestion,  delays  to  both  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  fuel  efficiency,  safety,  the 
control  of  train  operaUons.  and  the  impact 
of  diversion  to  other  modes  and  the  Impact 
of  diversion  on  other  modes.  In  carrying  out 
this  subparagraph  (E){ii).  the  Comptroller 
General  may  use  unobligated  funds,  pre- 
viously appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1980  and 
available  to  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  studies.  If 
there  are  such  funds,  or  such  sums  as  may 
be  appropriated  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  carry  out  such  studies  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  Sums  used  in  carrying  out  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  exceed  an  aggregate 
of  $5,000,000 

"SEPAaATION     OF     PASSENGER     AND     FREIOHT 
TRAFTIC 

•Sec.  204.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  is  further  amended— 
"(1)  by  Inserting  '(A)'  Immediately  after 
the  paragraph  heading  in  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following: 

•  ( B I  Within  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Comple- 
tion Act,  the  Department  of  Tran.sportation 
shall  develop  plans  for  alternate  oIT-corridor 
routings  of  freight  traffic  over  lines  along 
the  Northeast  Corridor  between  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  area  including  intermediate 
points. 

'(1)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  rail  freight  carriers  and  regional 
transportation  agencies  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  5  years  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation by  such  rail  carriers  of  the  off- 
corridor  routings  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  parties  may  agree.  Promptly 
upon  reaching  such  agreement,  the  Secretary 
shall  apply  to  the  Commission  for  approval 
of  the  agreement  and  all  related  agreements 
accompanying  such  application. 

"(11)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  ap- 
proval of  such  agreements  Is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  it  shall 
within  90  days  approve  such  application  and 
related  agreements  including  the  provision 
of  service  and /or  use  of  tracks  and  facilities 
as  provided  in  said  application. 

'(Ill)  If  the  Secretary  and  any  other  In- 
volved rail  freight  carriers  are  unable  to 
reach  the  agreement  or  agreements  neces- 
sary as  provided  in  clause  (1)  of  this  sub- 
paragraoh.  the  Secretary  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  involved  rail  freight  carriers, 
make  application  to  the  Commission  which 
shall,  within  90  days  after  such  application. 
If  It  finds  that  doing  so  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  find  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  agreement  necessary 
and  such  terms  and  conditions  shall  be  bind- 
ing upon  all  involved  rail  freight  carriers. 
"(Iv)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Northeast  Corridor  Com- 
pletion Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on : 

■(I)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
passenger  and  freight  operations  should  be 
separated  In  the  Northeast  Corridor;  and 

'III)  an  evaluation  of  any  operational, 
safety,  maintenance,  or  other  problems  of 
mixing  freight  and  passenger  service  on  the 
same  rail  lines. 


In  the  preparation  of  such  report,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  Onlted  States,  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  the  Associ- 
ation, affected  railroads,  and  other  Interested 
parties.  The  Secretary,  in  preparing  such  re- 
port, shall  consider  such  factors  as  con- 
gestion, delaj-s  to  both  passengers  and 
freight,  fuel  efficiency,  safety,  the  control  of 
train  operations,  and  the  Impact  of  diversion 
to  other  modes  and  the  Impact  of  diversion 
on  other  modes.";  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

■(6)  Elimin.\tion  of  Congestion. — The 
elimination,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  congestion  In  rail  freight  and  rail 
passenger  traffic  at  the  Baltimore  and  Poto- 
mac Tunnel  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  by  the 
rehabilitation  and  improvement  of  such  tun- 
nel and  the  rail  lines  approaching  such 
tunnel,  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project 
under  this  title.'. 

"AUTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

'Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (45  use.  854(a)  )  is  amended— 
"(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
'$1,600,000,000  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended' and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'82,313,000,000  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985'; 

"(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•;  and';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

'(4)  $37,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  in  order  to  effectuate  the  goals  of 
section  703(3)  and  section  703(6)  of  this 
title.'. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  on 
October  1.  1980. 

"(c)  Section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revltal- 
lzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976 
(45  use.  854)  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections: 

■(h)  AcQuismoN  OF  Real  Property. — The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States  by  lease,  purchase,  condem- 
nation, or  otherwise,  title  to  any  Interest  in 
real  property.  Including,  without  limitation, 
lands,  easements,  and  rights-of-way,  and  any 
other  property  interests,  including,  without 
limitation,  contract  rights,  which  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  to  effectuate  the  goals 
of  section  703  of  this  title. 

(1)  Reimbursable  Agreements. — Where  a 
portion  of  the  costs  of  Improvements  au- 
thorized under  section  703  of  this  title  are 
to  be  borne  by  State  or  local  governmental 
entities  or  other  responsible  parties,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  such  cost-sharing  parties  providing  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  such  Improvements 
with  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
section  and  requiring  reimbursement  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  cost-sharing  parties  of  their 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  Improvements. 
Where  the  Secretary  has  entered  into  such 
reimbursable  agreements,  the  Secretary  Is 
further  authorized  to  Incrr  obligations  for 
contracts  to  carry  out  such  Improvements  in 
antlcloatlon  of  such  reimbursement  to  such 
extent  or  In  such  amounts  as  may  be  con- 
tained in  appropriation  Acts.  Funds  reim- 
bursed to  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited  to 
the  anoropriatlon  originally  charged  for  the 
costs  of  such  imnrovements  to  be  available 
for  further  obligation. 

'(J)  Excess  Equipment  and  Other  Prop- 
erty.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  202  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  USC. 
4831  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  In  accordance  with  procedures 


which  the  Secretary  shall  establish,  excess 
real  or  personal  property  from  the  Northeast 
Corridor  improvement  project.  As  a  consid- 
eration to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer, 
property  so  transferred  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage  entered  into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  excess  real 
or  personal  property'  means — 

'(1)  any  Interest  in  real  property  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section  which  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  (A)  usable  by  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation:  and  (B)  no 
longer  required  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  order  to  Implement  the  Northeast  Corridor 
improvement  project;  or 

■(2)  any  item  of  personal  property,  such 
as  equipment,  which  is  acquired  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  section.'. 
"management  goal 
"Sec.  206.  Section  701  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  851)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

•(d)  Management  Goal. —  (1)  It  shall  be  a 
goal  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration to  manage  its  operating  costs,  pric- 
ing policies,  and  other  factors  so  that  an- 
nual revenues  derived  from  the  operation  of 
intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  the 
Northeast  Corridor  spine  between  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Colrmbia.  and  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  shall  equal  or  exceed: 

"(A)  60  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  year 
1981: 

'(B)  75  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1985; 

■(C)  100  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  years 
1986  and  1987;  and 

•(D)  in  subsequent  fiscal  years,  100  percent 
of  the  annual  operating  costs  of  providing 
such  service  plus  the  annualized  cost  of  any 
capital  Improvements  undertaken  after  fiscal 
year  1985 

•(2)  The  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmission  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  the  success  of  the  National  Rail- 
road Passenger  Corporation  In  meeting  this 
goal.'. 

"transfer   of   authortty 

"Sec  207.  (a)  Title  VTI  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  851  et  seq  )  is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  705  and  706  as  sec- 
tions 706  and  707.  respectively,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  704  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

'transfer   of   authority 

'Sec.  705.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1985.  the 
Secretary  shall  transfer  to  the  Corporation 
all  authority  and  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  Northeast  Corridor  improvement 
project  and  Implementing  the  goals  of  sec- 
tion 703  of  this  title.'. 

"(b)  Effective  October  1.  1985.  section  703 
of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  is 
amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  'Secretary'  the  first  place 
it  aopear=!  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation'; 

"(2)  in  paragraph  (1 )  (D) .  by  striking  "the 
Secretary  and'; 

"(3)  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(1)(E).  by  striking  'Secretary'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  'Corporation'; 

"(4)  in  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(5),  by  striking  'Secretary'  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'Corporation'; 

"(5»  by  striking  the  second  sentence  of 
parap  aph   (5) :  and 

(6)   In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (5), 

by  striking  '.  together  with  the  Secretary.'. 

"(c)   The  table  of  contents  of  the  Railroad 
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1976  Is  amended  by  striking  the  items  relating 
to  sections  705  and  706  and  Inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  the  item  relating  to  section  704 
the  following: 

'Sec.  705.  Transfer  of   authority. 
'Sec.  706.  Conforming  amendments. 
'Sec.  707.  Facilities  with  historical  or  archi- 
tectural significance.'. 

"WORKING    CAPITAL    FUND 

"Sec.  208.  Section  9  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1657)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'(r)(l)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
establish  a  working  capital  fund  for  financing 
the  activities  of  the  Transportation  Systems 
Center.  Such  fund  will  be  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980.  and  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  The  Transportation 
Systems  Center  Is  authorized  to  perform  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation,  analy- 
sis, and  other  related  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct  for  thhe  Department  and 
other  Government  agencies  and,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  for 
State  and  local  governments,  other  public  au- 
thorities, private  sources,  and  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

'(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consist 
of— 

'(A)  the  net  assets  of  the  Transportation 
Systems  Center  as  of  October  1,  1980,  Includ- 
ing any  unexpended  advances  made  to  the 
Center  for  which  valid  obligations  are  In- 
curred as  of  September  30,  1980; 

'(B)  any  appropriations  to  the  fund,  wlilch 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made;  and 

'(C  (  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  prop- 
erty or  other  assets  transferred  to  the  fund 
after  September  30,  1980,  by  the  Department 
and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  less 
the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations, 
and  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  property 
or  other  assets  donated  to  the  fund  from 
other  sources. 

■(3)  The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  or 
credited  with  advance  payments  from  appli- 
cable funds  or  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  other  F'ederal  agencies,  and  with 
advance  payments  from  other  sources,  as  au- 
thorised by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  for 
services  provided  at  rates  that  will  recover 
the  expense  of  operation.  Including  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  overhead,  and  for  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  equipment  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  to  be  Issued  by  the 
Secretary.  The  fund  shall  also  be  credited 
with  receipts  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  or  In  payment  for  loss  or  damage 
of  property  held  by  the  fund. 

'(4)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  tihere 
shall  be  transferred  Into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  any  funds  accumulated 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  of  the  working  capital  fund.'. 

"amendment    to    rail    passenger    SERVICE    ACT 

"Sec.  209.  Effective  October  1,  1980.  section 
601(b)(3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  (45  use.  601(b)(3))   Is  repealed. 

"PRIORITIES    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS 

"Sec  210.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

'(7)  Priorities  for  Improvements. — The 
following  considerations  shall  be  applied  to 
the  selection  and  scheduling  of  specific 
projects.  In  the  following  order: 

'(A)  safety  of  the  passengers  and  users  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  must  be  paramount, 
and  safety-related  items  should  be  completed 
prior  to  other  items; 

'(B)  potential  ridershlp  should  be  con- 
sidered, with  those  activities  which  benefit 
the  greatest  number  of  passengers  completed 
before  those  involving  fewer  passengers; 

'(C)  reliabllltv  of  intercity  passenger  serv- 
ice must  be  emphasized; 


'(D)  trip-time  requirements  of  this  Act 
must  be  achieved  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  the  priorities  cited  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C)  of  this  paragraph; 

'(E)  reducing  maintenance  cost  levels  Is 
desirable,  and  improvements  which  will  pay 
for  the  Investment  by  achieving  lower  of>erat- 
ing  or  maintenance  cost  should  be  imple- 
mented; 

'(F)  on-time  performance  of  Corridor  com- 
muter and  freight  operations  must  be  opti- 
mized, and  construction  operations  should 
be  scheduled  in  order  that  the  fewest  possible 
passengers  are  Inconvenienced  and  service  is 
maintained:  and 

'(G)  planning  should  focus  on  completing 
activities  which  will  provide  immediate  bene- 
fits to  the  users  of  the  Northeast  Corridor.'  ". 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  S.  2253  as  originally 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  6,  1980, 
as  title  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist 
on  its  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, that  the  Senate  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Cannon,  Long, 
Stevenson,  Packwood,  and  Kassebaum 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 


ORDER      -X5R      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  STEWART  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Stewart  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY  TO 
11   A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


CXXVI- 


SOFT  DRINK   INTERBRAND 
COMPETITION  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  a 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  598,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (S.  598)  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  in  licenses 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
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marked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP    amendment    no      1093 
(SUBSEQtTTNTLT     AMENDMENT    NO.     1758) 

I  Purpose:  To  assure  that  S  598  is  not  In  any 
way  interpreted  to  authorize  enforcement 
of  the  territorial  restrictions  used  In  the 
industry  by  means  which  would  otherwise 
be  illegal  under  the  anti-trust  laws) 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  S.  598  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Bath) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1093: 

On  page  3.  insert  the  following  new  Sec- 
tion 5 : 

Sec.  5  "Nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  legalize  any  acquisition 
of  licensees  engaged  in  the  manufacture. 
distribution  and  sale  of  trademarked  soft 
drink  products  which  would  otherwise  be 
unlawful  under  section  7  of  the  Act  entitled 
An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for 
other  purposes.'  approved  October  15.  1914." 

UP    AMENDMENT    NO.     1084 
(SUBSEQUENTLY    AMENDMENT    NO.    1757  1 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  that  I  should  like  to 
propose  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Cochran)  .  who  intended  to  be  here, 
but  he  was  called  off  the  floor  temporari- 
ly. Inasmuch  as  the  parliamentary  posi- 
tion is  a  bit  delicate  right  now.  I  should 
like  to  send  to  the  desk  the  amendment 
in  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  state  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VTID.  Mr.  President, 
that  would  require  unanimous  consent. 
would  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  It  would  take  unanimous 
consent  because  a  Senator  cannot  offer 
an  amendment  as  long  as  he  still  has  the 
right  to  modify  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  is  prepared  to 
offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thvrmond)  for  Mr  Cochran  proposes  an 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered  1094  to 
unprlnted  amendment  numbered   1093: 

After  the  period  Insert  the  following: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  legalize  enforcement  of  the 
territorial  provisions  described  in  this  Act  by 
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means  of  horizontal  restraints  of  trade  which 
.„«iiiH  r-irhorwl-ie  be  unlawful." 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  follow  the  will  of 
our  leader  and  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


sumption  of  the  debate  on  this  bill  to- 
morrow  and   that  Mr.   Metzenbaum  be 
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means  of  horizontal  restraints  of  trade  which 
would  otherwise  be  unlawful." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentar>-  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Can  an  amend- 
ment in  tne  second  degree  be  offered 
prior  to  the  time  the  rollcall  has  been 
asked  for  in  connection  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  that  it  certainly  may. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure before  us  is  a  measure  which  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  some  80  of  our 
colleagues  have  been  working  to  get 
passed  over  the  past  couple  of  years.  It 
basically  deals  with  the  preservation  of 
the  franchise  agreement  of  the  soft 
drink  bottling  industry.  It  is  critical  to 
the  continued  existence  of  hundreds  of 
small  bottling  companies  in  the  country. 

I  think  that  the  best  course  of  action 
would  be — I  respectfully  ask  the  leader's 
advice  and  also  that  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio,  who  is  also  my 
very  dear  friend.  I  very  rarely  find  my- 
self m  dispute  with  him.  but  on  this  one. 
we  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the  issue.  I 
wonder  if  wisdom  might  not  suggest 
that  we  wait  until  tomorrow  to  make  our 
major  presentations  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Is  the  Sena- 
tor asking  me? 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  follow  the  will  of 
our  leader  and  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  hour  is  9  o'clock.  The  measure  is  an 
important  one.  I  think  that  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
which  I  am  certain  are  significant  and 
persuasive — except  to  me  and  some 
others — should  be  made  at  an  earlier 
hour  of  the  day.  some  time  tomorrow.  At 
that  time,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  address 
myself  to  the  issue  contained  in  this  bill. 
I  have  no  objection  if  we  wait  until  to- 
morrow in  order  to  debate  this  matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  tomorrow,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  will  have  the  opportunity  to  debate 
this  as  if  we  were  starting  out  initially. 
right  out  of  the  batter's  box. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the 
request? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  tomorrow,  we  each 
start  ofT  with  our  first  speech. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  Senator 
is  asking  unanimous  consent  that  he  be 
recognized    immediately    upon    the    re- 


sumption of  the  debate  on  this  bill  to- 
morrow and  that  Mr.  Metzenbaum  be 
recognized  next,  after  him;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  What 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  was  asking 
was  unanimous  consent  that  when  we 
start  tomorrow,  each  Senator  who  .seeks 
recognition  will  be  speaking  for  the  first 
time.  Unfortunately,  that  only  applies  to 
one  Senator,  namely,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  brief  remarks 
not  be  counted  as  a  first  speech  on  this 
subject.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  certainly  have 
no  objection.  I  a.ssume  that  the  ruling 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  did  make  some  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW,  TUESDAY. 
MAY  13,  1980.  AT  11  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11  o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  9 
o'clock  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May  13.  1980.  at 
11  a.m. 
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HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
passing  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978,  the  Congress  included  a  provi- 
sion creating  a  lO-member  commission 
to  study  the  Federal  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. "The  commission  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  evaluating 
the  merits  of  Ihe  currently  authorized 
program  and  with  reporting  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  its  recom- 
mendations for  continuation  of  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  affected  by 
Federal  activity.  On  August  15,  1979, 
President  Carter  appointed  the  com- 
mission members.  Its  interim  report 
was  recently  filed.  I  include  portions 
of  the  report  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
and  want  to  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  section  which 
deals  with  the  question  of  continued 
funding: 

Interim  Findings 
The  Commission  has,  at  this  time,  com- 
pleted only  half  of  its  evidence  gathering 
task;  no  final  judgments  can  be  made  re- 
garding recommendations  for  changing  ex- 
isting law  based  on  the  evidence  gathering 
to  date.  The  Commission,  through  the  hear- 
ing process  and  staff  research,  has  gathered 
sufficient  evidence  to  formulate  general 
policies  which  can  be  the  basis  for  the  devel- 
opment of  those  recommendations. 

A.  VALIDITY  OF  THE  UNDERLYING  PREMISES  CF 
THE  PROGRAM 

At  this  point,  the  evidence  makes  clear 
that  many  of  the  problems  Public  Law  874 
was  originally  enacted  to  address  still  exist 
today.  The  Federal  Government  still  owns 
va.st  areas  of  land  and  uses  that  land  as 
places  of  residence  for  children  in  attend- 
ance in  public  schools  and  as  places  of  em- 
ployment for  their  parents.  School  districts 
still  rely  on  property  tax  revenues  to  sup- 
port their  operations.  Federal  ownership 
and  use  of  land  thus  continue  to  deprive 
local  educational  agencies  of  substantial 
amounts  of  revenues  and  to  place  children 
in  their  schools  without  adequate  compen- 
sation for  the  cost. 

While  some  school  districts  today  rely  less 
heavily  on  local  real  property  taxation  and 
while  there  has  been  some  Increase  In  the 
percentage  of  funds  for  public  education 
that  come  from  State  sources,  these 
changes  in  the  pattern  of  financing  public 
schools  that  have  occurred  since  1950  are 
not  great  enough  to  justify  discontinuing 
the  Impact  Aid  Program  In  the  foreseeable 
future.  They  are  significant  enough,  howev- 
er, to  merit  adjustments  In  the  program 
with  respect  to  the  method  by  which  the 
amounts  of  payments  are  computed.  These 
adjustments  are  more  in  line  with  determin- 
ing a  more  accurate  estimation  of  actual 
burden  than  with  making  any  major 
changes  in  the  underlying  policies  of  the 
program,  however. 


Specifically,  local  educational  agencies 
which  rely  upon  real  property  taxes  for  rev- 
enues to  support  the  operation  of  their 
schools  continue  to  derive  those  revenues 
from  taxation  of  residential  property  and 
commercial  property;  both  are  major  factors 
in  the  tax  base.  So  long  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owns  and  uses  land  as  places  of 
residence  and  places  of  employment,  it 
should  carry  a  responsibility  similar  to  that 
of  a  private  land  owner. 

The  Commission  finds,  as  of  this  time, 
that  the  evidence  thus  far  before  the  Com- 
mission— 

(1)  shows  little,  if  any,  dispute  respecting 
the  Federal  obligation  to  assist  in  paying  for 
the  local  share  of  the  cost  of  educating  chil- 
dren who  both  reside  on,  and  live  with  a 
parent  employed  on.  Federal  property;  and 

(2)  shows  with  respect  to  the  education  of 
children  who  either  live  in  low-rent  public 
housing  or  live  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property,  there  is  no  basis  to  justify 
a  policy  distinction  between  (1)  and  (2)  at 
this  time. 

B.  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAWS 

Witnesses  representing  the  Administra- 
tion contended  that  the  economic  benefits 
resulting  from  Federal  activities  are  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  local  educational  agen- 
cies for  a  major  part  of  any  burden  placed 
upon  those  agencies  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  Commission  is  giving  this  conten- 
tion substantial  consideration,  questioning 
witnesses  on  economic  impact  issues,  and 
tentatively  finds: 

(1)  that  if  there  are  net  economic  benefits 
to  the  affected  localities,  the  revenues  from 
those  benefits  are  primarily  In  the  form  of 
income  and  sales  taxes  Imposed  and  used  by 
State  government  and  local  units  of  general 
government,  rather  than  by  local  education- 
al agencies; 

(2)  that  those  revenues  can  only  become 
available  to  local  educational  agencies 
through  substantial  changes  In  State  laws 
which  would  affect  fiscal  independence  of 
those  agencies; 

(3)  that  Federal  policy  should  be  neutral 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions  and  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  independence  of  local  educa- 
tional agencies;  and 

(4)  that  the  policy  In  favor  of  treating  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticed, as  a  private  owner  is  sound  and  should 
be  continued. 

C.  SCOPE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  evidence  before  the  Commission 
which  would  support  major  reductions  in 
the  Impact  Aid  Program  is  based  on  a  con- 
tention that  the  Federal  Government  must 
reduce  expenditures  generally  and  that 
among  Federal  priorities  Impact  Aid  is  of 
less  importance  than  other  items  in  the 
Federal  budget.  This  contention  does  not 
speak  to  the  merits  of  the  program  on  its 
own  terms  but  to  the  program's  relative 
merits  when  measured  against  other  merito- 
rious Federal  activities.  The  Commission 
finds: 

(1)  That  budgetary  considerations  are  po- 
litical questions  which  change  from  year  to 
year,  based  on  many  factors  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  review  and  evaluation  of  the 
Impact  Aid  Program; 


(2)  The  degree  to  which  Federal  activities 
constitute  a  burden  on  local  educational 
agencies  is  relatively  constant  over  the 
years  and  can  be  determined  based  upon 
factors  within  the  scope  of  this  review  and 
evaluation: 

(3)  That  budgetary  considerations  are  not 
relevant  to  determining  the  magnitude  of 
burden  placed  upon  local  educational  agen- 
cies: 

(4)  That  budgetary  considerations,  if  they 
are  to  be  a  factor  m  the  amounts  paid  to 
local  educational  agencies,  should  bear  on 
determining  the  overall  levels  of  appropri- 
ations for  the  program,  and 

(5)  That,  if  those  levels  of  appropriations 
are  insufficient  to  compensate  local  educa- 
tional agencies  for  the  burdens  placed  upon 
them,  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram should  be  allocated  »1thm  the  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  priorities  which  take 
into  consideration  the  magnitude  of  the 
types  of  such  burdens. 

D.  SITBJECTS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Plan  of  Study  adopted  by  this  Com- 
mission included  as  means  for  developing 
recommendations  a  series  of  special  studies 
designed  to  focus  upon  the  issues  about 
which  recommendations  would  be  appropri- 
ate. The  evidence  to  the  Commission  thus 
far  appears  to  Justify  a  decision  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  a  number  of  issues.  The 
Commission  finds  that  recxsmmendations 
should  be  made  in  the  final  report  regarding 
the  following  issues: 

(1)  Ttie  kinds  of  ownership  and  use  of 
land  by  the  Federal  government  which  war- 
rant consideration  in  an  Impact  Aid  pro- 
gram, including,  but  not  limited  to.  Indian 
lands,  low-rent  public  housmg,  post  offices, 
and  leasehold  interests: 

(2)  The  criteria.  If  any,  which  school  dis- 
tricts should  satisfy  to  be  eligible  for  Impact 
Aid: 

(3)  Whether  In-lieu-of  taxes  payments 
from  other  agencies  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determinmg  the  amount  of 
Impact  Aid  payments; 

(4)  Compensation  for  the  increased  costs 
caused  by  sudden  and  substantial  enroll- 
ments resulting  from  Federal  activities; 

(5)  Whether  the  present  provisions  for  in- 
cluding children  of  Cuban  Refugees  should 
be  expanded  to  Include  Indochinese  refu- 
gees and  children  of  undocumented  aliens; 

(6)  Whether  local  educational  agencies 
should  be  compensated  for  the  costs  they 
Incur  in  complying  with  Federal  laws  and 
regulations: 

(7)  The  method  of  calculating  the 
amounts  to  which  local  educational  agencies 
are  entitled; 

(8)  The  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  education  of  feder- 
ally-connected children; 

(9)  State  treatment  of  Impact  Aid  pay- 
ments in  their  programs  of  payments  to 
local  educationCr agencies  including  equal- 
ization plans;     f 

(10)  The  treatment  of  federally  operated 
schools  for  military  dependents;  and 

(11)  Priorities  in  allocating  funds  when 
appropriations  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  al) 
entitlements. 

E.  CONTINUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Subsequent  to  the  establishment  of  this 
Commission,  the  Administration  submitted 
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to  the  Congress  a  budget  request  which 
would,  were  it  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
result  in  a  substantial  reduction  In  ttie  level 
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NY)  .  .  .  would  allow  a  faster  write-off  of 
property  used  in  a  ranch  or  farm  business 
and  would  simplify  the  depreciation  rules; 
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ful  effects.  Such  an  action,  he  says.  coul( 
lead  to  a  "political  breakdown"  in  th< 
Indian    subcontinent    and    it    would    havi 
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to  the  Congress  a  budget  request  which 
would,  were  it  adopted  by  the  Congress, 
restilt  in  a  substantial  reduction  in  Oie  level 
of  appropriations  for  the  Impact  Aid  Pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1981  from  those  of 
fiscal  year  1980  and  preceding  fiscal  years. 
This  request  has  been  a  major  subject  of 
concern  in  much  of  Ux  evidence  submitted 
during  the  Oommiasioo's  bearings. 

This  situatiOB  began  with  the  first  wit- 
nesses at  the  Commission's  first  hearing 
after  the  Administration's  representatives 
testified  in  favor  of  its  budgK  request.  The 
situation  has  continued  to  the  point  that 
many  people  who  testified  expressed  con- 
cern about  the  continuation  of  the  program 
even  while  the  Commission  is  condncting  its 
study. 

It  was  in  tttis  context  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  requested  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress an  interim  or  preliminary  report  and 
to  make  a  recommendation  concerning 
funding  continuation  of  the  program. 

The  Commission  finds: 

(D  tliat  the  hearings  have  revealed  that 
any  aoajor  reduction  in  the  level  of  appro- 
priations for  F^ibilc  Law  674  wiU  cause  seri- 
ous disruptions  In  the  operation  of  many 
schools  and.  in  the  case  of  the  more  heavily 
Impacted  districts,  school  closings; 

(2)  that  there  are  local  edocational  agen- 
cies (such  as  those  with  school  districts 
wholly  within  the  boondaries  of  military  in- 
staUatians)  which  have  limited  or  no  local 
tax  base  and  are.  therefore,  extremely  or 
entirety  dependent  upon  Impact  Aid  pay- 
ments (or  their  operatxxi  ajxl  for  which 
payment  of  leas  t^ian  the  full  amoonts  to 
which  tbey  are  entitled  under  existtng  law 
threatens  their  ability  to  continue  oper- 
ations; 

(3)  that  any  such  reductions  would  so 
change  ttie  procram  as  to  defeat  the  value 
of  the  final  report  of  this  Commission; 

(4i  that  on  the  basis  of  evidence  aboot 
such  factors  as  mobOity  of  students,  the  dis- 
proportionate number  of  children  in  need  of 
special  services,  the  sudden  fluctuation  In 
enrollments,  and  the  competition  with  pri- 
vate Industry  before  the  Commission  there 
is  Justification  for  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram with  some  reftnements;  and 

(5>  that  the  basic  premises  of  the  program 
have  validity  today  and  will  continue  to 
have  that  validity  until  there  is  a  major 
change  in  the  structure  of  financing  public 
education.* 


NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCI- 
ATION ENDORSES  KJL  4646 


HON.  JAMES  R.  JONES 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
Ilf  THK  HOUSE  OF  RiTHESENTATtVBS 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  OUahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  announce  that 
the  National  Cattlemen's  Association 
has  Joined  the  stampede  in  fa^or  of 
the  Capital  Cost  Recovery  Act,  HJl. 
4648.  In  their  newsletter,  the  Beef 
Business  Btilletin,  and  in  their  1980 
policy  resolutions,  the  NCA  endorsed 
thi5  proposal. 

They  recognize  the  important  roles 
this  legislation  would  play  in  recover- 
ing part  of  the  enormous  capital  in- 
vestment in  a  ranch  or  farm  business. 
Their  policy  resolution  states: 

WHEREAS,  the  "CapiUl  Cost  Recovery 
Act."  colntroduced  by  Congressman  James 
R.  Jones  <D-OK)  and  Barber  Conable  (R- 
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NY)  .  .  .  would  allow  a  faster  write-off  of 
property  used  in  a  ranch  or  farm  business 
and  would  simptify  the  depreciation  rules; 
and 

WHEREAS.  NCA  favors  less  complex  de- 
preciation provisions  wliich  allow  a  faster 
write-off  of  business  property; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED.  That  the  NCA  sup- 
ports legislation  which  would  allow  a 
shorter  depreciation  period  for  property 
used  in  a  ranch  or  farm  business  and  which 
would  simplify  the  depreciation  rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bin  is  not  directed 
toward  a  special  Interest  group  or  a 
single  industry.  The  aid  it  would  give 
to  a  broad  base  of  the  American  econo- 
my is  reflected  in  its  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  Congress— nearly  300  of  my 
colleagues  are  cosponsorlns  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  want  to  brand  the 
hide  of  the  Ameincan  economy  with 
the  stamp  of  this  bill.  That  brand  will 
show  everyone  Just  where  we  stand— 
for  a  sound  stable  American  economy, 
achieved  through  a  sane  policy  of 
depreciation  and  effective  capital 
recovery.* 


May  12,  198^ 


NUCLEAR  CAVE 


HON.  LESTEI  L  WOUT 

OP  NTW  Tone 

IN  THE  nOirSC  OF  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Mondag,  May  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  I  announced  my  opposition 
to  the  State  Department's  recom- 
mended sale  of  enriched  uranium  to 
the  Government  of  India.  The  follow- 
ing editorial,  which  appeared  in  Fri- 
day's Wjill  Street  Journal,  evidences 
the  fact  that  I  am  not  a  lone  wolf  in 
this  controversy. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Nuclear  Cav« 

Having  failed  to  face  down  comraimists  in 
Afghanistan  or  Ayatollatu  in  Iran.  Preri- 
dent  Carter  has  Just  strucli  an  ecumenical 
note  by  caving  to  the  Hindus.  Despite  Indira 
Ghandi's  adamant  refusal  to  accept  safe- 
guards against  the  diversion  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials for  military  purposes.  Mr.  Carter  has 
decided  the  V£.  will  continue  to  ship  to 
India. 

In  1974.  India  set  off  its  "peaceful  nuclear 
explosion*  using  explosives  produced  with 
fuel  from  Canada  and  heavy  water  provided 
by  the  United  SUtes.  Canada  immediately 
cut  off  uranium  supplies,  but  the  U.S.  took 
no  action.  With  the  failure  of  successive  ad- 
ministrations to  wrestle  a  promise  from 
India  to  cease  further  testing,  the  Congress 
banned  shipments  of  nuclear  fuel  to  any 
nation  that  did  not  allow  international  in- 
spection of  its  nuclear  power  facilities.  The 
ban  took  effect  last  March,  but  the  Presi- 
dent tias  utilized  a  doubtful  interpretation 
of  the  law  to  reach  his  present  decision. 

Not  only  has  the  C.S.  failed  to  get  India 
to  agree  to  inspection  of  its  nuclear  oper- 
ations. Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi  has 
already  implied  that  India  may  plan  further 
nuclear  explosions.  In  a  Jan.  31  speech,  she 
declined  to  rule  out  "peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
periments." 

President  Carter  maintains  that  refusing 
to  ship  fuel  to  India  would  have  two  harm- 


ful effects.  Such  an  action,  he  says,  coulc 
lead  to  a  "political  breakdown"  in  thi 
Indian  subcontinent  and  it  would  havi 
caused  India  to  pull  out  of  its  nuclear  coop 
eration  pact  with  Washington,  thus  depriv 
ing  the  U.S.  of  any  Influence  over  futun 
Indian  nuclear  developments. 

In  fact,  nothing  could  be  more  destabiliz 
ing  to  the  region  than  a  decision  to  supplj 
uranium  to  India  without  safeguards 
Indian  nuclear  weapons  development  is  e 
direct  threat  to  its  neighbors  Pakistan  anc 
China— the  two  nations  the  U.S.  has  been 
trying  to  woo  in  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  AfghaniStaiL  President  Carter's  deci- 
sion, therefore,  will  make  cooperation  with 
those  two  nations  more  difficult  and  will 
lend  tmpetus  to  Pakistan's  drive  to  develop 
its  own  nuclear  bomb. 

Moreover,  the  President's  action  signals  to 
non-nuclear  countries  that  they  can  go 
ahead  with  a  nuclear  bomb  program  with 
impunity.  If  they  get  caught  at  it.  the 
United  States  is  likely  to  do  Uttle  more  than 
kick  up  a  minor  diplomatic  fuss.  Worst  of 
all,  it  adds  to  the  already  dangerous  impres- 
sion of  American  Ineffectuality.  Everyone  in 
the  world  luiows  that  the  Indians  double- 
crossed  the  U.S.  by  using  nuclear  materials 
for  weapons  purposes,  and  now  everyone 
witnesses  that  the  XJJS.  will  not  do  anything 
about  It,  not  even  refuse  to  sopply  more  nu- 
clear materiaia.  People,  and  nations,  who 
issue  Invitations  like  ttat  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  get  walked  over  nearly  every- 
where.* 


MARY  GRAY 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OPmW  JEXSXT 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  congratu- 
late Mrs.  Mary  M.  Gray  of  Ewing 
Township  on  her  appointment  as 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Feder- 
ation of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.  As  a  member  of 
the  State  board  of  directors  and  man- 
ager of  marketing  services  for  Thio- 
kol's  Specialty  Chemical  Division. 
Mary  Is  fcuniliar  with  the  Intrinsic 
needs  of  the  business  community  in 
New  Jersey.  Furthermore,  her  many 
years  of  Involvement  in  Mercer 
County  community  affairs  and  other 
organizations  such  as  the  Delaware 
Valley  United  Way.  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  and  the  commission  on 
women  balance  the  enterprising  aspect 
with  a  concerned  approach  to  the 
needs  of  individuals. 

Under  the  competent  direction  of 
Mary  Gray.  I  think  we  will  have  cause 
to  sit  up  and  take  note  of  the  consider- 
able contributions  made  by  women  in 
all  professions  to  the  benefit  of  the 
citizens  of  New  Jersey .• 


May  12,  1980 


DOT  504  REGULATIONS— NOT 
FEASIBLE  FOR  ALL  COMMUNI- 
TIES 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
letter  from  Dick  Eardley,  the  mayor  of 
Boise,  Idaho,  regarding  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  504  regula- 
tions which  would  require  that  half  of 
the  city's  bus  fleet  be  equipped  with 
wheelchair  lifts  within  6  years.  Mayor 
Eardley  is  seeking  an  exemption  from 
these  regulations  for  the  city  of  Boise, 
because  Boise  has  provided  an  excel- 
lent alternative  transit  system  for  the 
handicapped  with  door-to-door  service 
by  small  vans  equipped  with  wheel- 
chair lifts.  I  support  Mayor  Eardley  In 
his  attempt  to  obtain  this  exemption, 
and  I  have  been  working  with  the  city 
of  Boise  and  the  DOT  to  try  and  re- 
solve this  matter. 

Along  with  Mayor  Eardley's  letter.  I 
am  also  attaching  a  "Guest  Opinion" 
written  by  Corky  Carico,  Jr.,  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Idaho  Statesman  of 
March  1,  1980.  discussing  these  regula- 
tions. Corky  is  a  quadriplegic  and  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Committee 
for  the  Handicapped,  the  Idaho  Asso- 
ciation of  Physically  Handicapped 
Adults  and  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Corky  also  feels  that  the 
DOT'S  504  regulations  are  not  work- 
able for  Boise  and  that  the  present 
system  is  far  more  preferable. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this 
letter  and  accompanying  article,  as 
they  concisely  cover  the  problems  for 
smaller  cities  In  complying  with  these 
regulations.  I  know  many  cities  are 
trying  to  decide  how  they  are  going  to 
retrofit  half  of  their  buses  without 
substantial  Federal  assistance.  It  Is  im- 
portant that  we  provide  handicapped 
citizens  with  the  means  to  get  arotmd 
in  the  cities,  but  equipping  most  of  the 
public  buses  with  wheelchair  lifts  may 
not  be  the  best  way. 

Office  op  the  Mayor, 

Boise  Cttt,  Idaho, 

Apnl  IS.  1980. 
Hon.  Steveh  D.  Syjims, 
Representative  of  Idaho,  Room  2244,  Rap- 
bum  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20S1S. 

Dear  Representative  Sykms:  We  are  writ- 
ing this  to  call  your  attention  to  what  we 
believe  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  saving  of  sub- 
suntial  amounts  of  Federal  and  local  funds, 
and  specifically  to  seek  your  support  for  an 
action  which  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
City  of  Boise. 

Briefly,  the  situation  is  this.  In  order  to 
continue  to  qualify  for  Federal  support  of 
municipal  mass  transit  systems  (80  percent 
grants  for  capital  purposes  and  50  percent 
for  operating  subsidies),  such  systems  must 
be  made  fully  accessible  for  transportation- 
handicapped  riders  by  1987.  Under  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Section  504  Regula- 
tions, this  means  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  bus  fleet  in  a  system  like  Boise's  must 
have  wheelchair  lifts  Installed  by  that  date. 
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and  all  acquisitions  of  new  buses  must  be  so 
equipped. 

Provision  of  a  wheelchair  lift  adds  $10,000 
to  the  cost  of  a  new  bus.  Of  even  greater 
concern  is  the  fact  that  the  lifts  have 
proven  to  be  serious  and  costly  maintenance 
headaches,  subject  to  frequent  brealcdowns, 
and  in  each  such  case  the  bus  must  be  taken 
out  of  service  until  the  lift  is  repaired.  The 
City  of  Milwaukee,  which  has  a  climate  not 
unlike  that  of  Boise,  has  been  using  lift- 
equipped  buses  for  about  a  year,  and  reports 
that  the  annual  added  cost  per  bus  to  main- 
tain the  lifts  amounts  to  $1,500,  and  an 
average  of  40  of  their  100  lift-equipped 
buses  are  out  of  service  at  any  given  time 
because  of  lift  problems.  Use  of  the  hft- 
equipped  buses  by  wheelchair-bound  people 
has  been  minimal,  averaging  less  than  one 
one-way  trip  each  day  for  the  entire  100  bus 
fleet  since  the  service  was  started  in  April 
1979.  Furthermore,  delays  incident  to  board- 
ing and  unboarding  wheelchair-bound 
people  upset  bus  schedules,  and  would  re- 
quire more  equipment  to  serve  esUblished 
routes  if  there  was  any  substantial  use  of 
the  system.  Similar  unsatisfactory  results 
are  reported  by  other  cities,  but  the  DOT 
persists  in  enforcing  its  regulations. 

These  are  costly  penalties,  but  they  might 
be  justified  if  the  needs  of  transportation- 
handicapped  people  were  fully  served,  and  if 
there  were  no  better  alternatives,  but  nei- 
ther of  these  circumstances  prevail.  While 
Boise  bus  routes  fall  within  three  blocks  or 
so  of  most  residents,  the  average  transtx>rta- 
tion-handicapped  person,  particularly  one 
using  a  wheelchair,  finds  it  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  navigate  from  home  to  bus 
stop,  either  because  of  lack  of  sidewalks, 
high  curbs,  or  snow  and  cold  in  the  winter. 
The  same  impediments  apply  but  to  a  lesser 
extent  in  the  downtown  area  when  disem- 
barking. So  accessibility  is  provided  at  great 
cost,  but  not  true  mobility. 

The  alternative  is  door-to-door  service  by 
small  vans  equipped  with  wheelchair  lifts. 
These  vehicles,  of  which  the  Boise  bus 
system  now  has  six  in  service  (in  addition  to 
a  number  of  others  operated  by  various 
social  service  agencies)  respond  t  trip  re- 
quests of  trans{>ort&tion-hardicapped 
people  either  on  a  scheduled  or  emergency 
basis.  The  needs  of  the  handicaoped  are 
much  better  served,  operating  anc;  mainte- 
nance costs  are  far  less,  bus  schedules  are 
not  Jeopardized,  and  the  results  are  far  su- 
perior in  every  respect.  The  attached 
"Guest  Opinion"  by  a  paraplegic  in  the 
March  I,  Idaho  Statesman  states  the  case 
very  succinctly. 

The  American  Public  Transit  Association 
(APTA)  is  in  full  concurrence  with  the  views 
expressed  above,  so  much  so  In  fact  that 
APTA  filed  suit  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Washington,  D.C.  seeking  a  perma- 
nent injunction  against  issuance  of  the 
DOT  Section  504  regulations.  Boise  was  the 
first  city  to  Join  APTA  in  the  suit,  followed 
by  eleven  other  cities.  Unfortunately,  while 
the  court  considered  that  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations went  beyond  the  Intent  of  the  law, 
it  nevertheless  found  that  Issuance  of  the 
regulations  was  within  DOTs  authority.  Ad- 
ditional information  on  the  suit  and  the 
Issues  involved  is  available  at  APTA's  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  office. 

Boise  is  in  the  process  of  purehasing  ten 
new  buses,  which  in  the  absence  of  a  waiver 
of  DOT  regulations  must  be  lift-equipped. 
We  have  applied  for  a  waiver,  but  so  far  this 
has  not  been  granted,  and  the  deadline  by 
which  time  bus  manufacture  will  start  and 
the  issue  must  be  settled  is  June  1,  1980. 

So  our  immediate  request  to  you  is  that 
you  use  your  good  offices  with  the  DOT  to 
encourage  the  granting  of  a  waiver  on  the 
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provision  of  wheelchair  llfU  on  the  ten 
buses  now  on  order  for  Boise.  Beyond  that, 
we  suggest  that  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
the  Section  504  regulations  would  expose 
their  tnordi-^ate  costs,  their  unsatisfactory 
service  to  transportation-handicapped 
riders,  and  their  failure  to  consider  the 
benefits  of  the  alternative  of  demand-re- 
sponsive door-to-door  service. 

We  are  sending  letters  identical  to  this  to 
Senator  McCIure  and  Senator  Church. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Eardley, 

Mayor.  Boise  City. 
Wm.  R.  Chandleh. 
Chairman,    Mayor's    Transit    Advisory 
Committee,  Boise  City. 

Wheelchair  Lirrs  on  Buses  Called  Wasts 

or  Money 

(By  C.  T.  •Corky"  Carico.  Jr.) 

Installing  wheelchair  lifts  on  buses  is  the 
craziest  idea  to  come  out  of  Washington. 
D.C,  yet.  It  wont  increase  the  mobility  of 
the  handicapped  one  bit.  but  it  might  wipe 
out  mass  transit  for  everyone.  An  extreme 
sUtement?  I  don't  think  so. 

I  don't  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  coalition 
that  pushed  this  legislation  through  Con- 
gress. But  I  believe  they  were  more  interest- 
ed in  civil  rights  than  in  promoting  mobility 
for  the  handicapped. 

Some  members  of  the  coalition  have  been 
quoted  as  asking.  "Why  should  the  disabled 
have  to  use  something  apart?"  They  were 
referring  to  van  services  that  some  cities 
have  for  handicapped  riders." 

My  answer  is:  ""Why  not?"  People  in 
wheelchairs,  like  me.  are  different  We  have 
special  problems  requiring  special  solutions. 
These  solutions  should  not  Include  lifts  on 
transit  vehicles.  A  regular  city  bus  is  not 
suitable  for  the  vast  majority  of  wheelchair 
users,  no  matter  how  accessible  it  may  be. 

TTie  reason  is  obvious;  Most  of  us  cannot 
get  to  the  bus  stop.  Our  physical  limita- 
tions, plus  the  natural  and  man-made  bar- 
riers that  exist  between  our  homes  and  the 
bus  stop,  make  it  all  but  impossible  for  us  to 
get  there.  Even  a  gentle  slope  on  a  paved 
street,  if  we  had  a  curb  cut  to  get  to  the 
street,  would  be  enough  to  stop  most  wheel- 
chair users  from  ever  getting  to  the  bus 
stop. 

The  idea  of  a  "Transbus,"  a  bus  with  a 
floor  that  can  be  lowered  to  within  18 
inches  of  the  ground,  is  silly.  Quite  aside 
from  the  enormous  cost,  the  Transbus 
simply  wouldn't  do  the  job.  A  ramp  would 
have  to  be  extended  for  the  wheelchair 
user.  As  most  wheelchair  users  know,  a 
ramp  should  not  be  steeper  than  13  to  1. 
That  means  for  every  inch  of  height  you 
have  13  Inches  of  length.  A  ramp  should  be 
a  minimum  of  36  inches  «ide.  A  Transbus 
would  have  to  have  a  ramp  18  inches  long 
and  3  feet  wide.  This  is  ridiculous.  But  the 
Department  of  Transportation  doesn't  seem 
to  realize  it,  so  they're  going  ahead  with  the 
Transbus.  neglecting  the  cost  or  whether  it 
is  practical.  It  isn't. 

Some  cities  have  experimented  with  acces- 
sible vehicles,  and  the  results  have  been  dis- 
astrous. San  Diego  retrofitted  five  regular 
buses  with  wheelchair  lifts.  They  used  the 
buses  on  two  routes  they  thought  would 
serve  the  most  wheelchair  users.  It  cost 
them  at  least  $100,000  to  install  the  lifts 
and  keep  them  in  working  order.  After  11 
months  of  more  or  less  continuous  service 
(the  lifts  broke  6ovn  a  lot)  they  had  regis- 
tered a  grand  total  of  163  wheelchair  trips 
on  both  routes.  This  isn't  much  when  you 
consider  that  during  the  same  period  they 
carried  over  7  million  passengers  on  the 
same  routes.  This  figures  out  that  the 
wheelchair  users  were  about  0.000023  per- 
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cent  of  the  total  ridership.  And  it  cost  San    Italy  in  America  on  the  occasion  of    U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  White  who  I 

T-,j« ..  —  J       T.,kiinn      TT^oor       onm.       Irrionr    ic    Hninor    oil    hp    ran    in    finri    Mr 
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Third,  we  must  rekindle  people's  confi- 
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cent  of  the  tot*l  ridershlp.  And  It  cost  San 
Diego  over  $615  for  each  trip  taken  by  a 
wheelchair  user. 

St.  Louis  bought  157  lift-equipped  buses. 
The  lifU  alone  cost  $904,000.  and  the  main- 
tenance of  them  from  August  1977  through 
July  1978  cost  $157,100.  Apparently  the  lifts 
weren't  very  reliable.  About  62  percent  of 
them,  and  thus  the  buses  they  were  at- 
tached to.  were  Inoperable  at  any  given 
time.  But  St.  Louis  kept  trying  and  by 
August  1978.  they  had  logged  958  trips  by 
wheelchair  users,  or  about  four  a  day.  This 
wasn't  very  good,  but  when  they  checked 
with  their  drivers  they  found  that  the  situa- 
tion was  even  worse  than  Ijelieved.  All  of 
those  958  trips  were  made  by  four  people, 
who  were  apparently  the  only  wheelchair 
users  who  could  make  it  to  the  bus  stops 
along  22  routes  served  by  lift-equipped 
buses.  The  cost  per  trip?  Nine  hundred  and 
forty-three  dollars. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  the  Metrorail 
subway  system  was  sued  so  that  it  would  be 
accessible  to  wheelchair  users.  The  result 
was  a  tremendous  cost  overrun.  Just  how 
much  no  one  really  knows,  but  one  transit 
expert  has  calculated  that  the  12  wheel- 
chair trips  taken  each  day  cost  $2,000  each. 
Unfortunately,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Is  ignoring  these  facts.  It  Is  going 
ahead  with  504  regiilations  as  originally  pro- 
posed. The  catastrophe  is  not  limited  to 
Washington.  "D.C..  St.  Louis  or  San  Diego. 
Mass  transit  systems  throughout  the  coun- 
try are  going  to  be  affected.  The  estimated 
cost  of  making  mass  transit  "accessible"  to 
wheelchair  users  Is  $8  billion.  To  my  knowl- 
edge Congress  has  not  made  funds  available. 
and  I  doubt  that  it  will.  That  much  money 
won't  be  easy  to  come  by  in  this  day  of  tax 
reform,  expeclally  when  it  would  benefit  so 
few  and  antagonize  so  many. 

People  generally  are  sympathetic  toward 
the  handicapped.  But  If  transit  systems  are 
slowed  to  load  a  few  wheelchairs,  or  are  de- 
stroyed entirely,  that  sympathy  will  be 
turned  to  anger.  That  we  don't  need.  Sup- 
port for  good  legislation  would  be  lost.  Its  a 
shame  that  all  the  work  that  went  into  pass- 
ing this  law  hadn't  been  done  In  behalf  of 
establishing  a  more  practical  and  economi- 
cal means  of  transporting  the  handicapped 
such  as  the  Dial-A-Ride  system  currently 
operating  In  Boise  and  other  cities. 

The  'TMCA  in  Spokane  operates  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  such  systems. 
Twenty-four  vans  equipped  with  lifts,  air- 
conditioners  and  two-way  radios  operate  12 
hours  a  day  on  weekdays  and  eight  hours  a 
day  on  weekends.  During  1978  more  than 
131,000  trips  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
were  logged.  Including  12,000  trips  by  w  heel- 
chair  users.  The  cost  per  trip  was  about 
$2.50. 

Such  systems  work  so  well  that  I  can't 
imagine  why  any  disabled  person  would 
fight  for  wheelchair  lifts  on  buses. 

(C.T.  "Corky"  Carico  Jr.,  a  quadriplegic.  Is 
a  former  Payette  County  commissioner,  a 
member  of  the  Governor's  Committee  for 
the  Handicapped,  the  Idaho  Association  of 
Physically  Handicapped  Adults  and  Para- 
lyzed Veterans  of  America.)* 
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Italy  in  America  on  the  occasion  of 
their  Diamond  Jubilee  Year,  com- 
memorating their  75th  anniversary. 

The  order  is  the  oldest,  largest,  and 
most  geographically  representative  or- 
ganization of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  Since  1905  this  group  of  proud 
Italians  has  served  America  with  an 
enthusiasm  and  dedication  that  I  am 
sure  will  last  for  another  75  years  and 
beyond. 

Throughout  their  long  history, 
members  of  the  order  have  given  their 
time  to  many  great  causes,  including: 
help  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Ital- 
ian immigrants  who  came  to  our 
shores  In  the  early  20th  century; 
building  and  maintaining  orphanages 
for  Italian  children  left  homeless;  and 
aid  that  is  readily  recognized  in  the 
area  I  represent— assistance  to  flood 
victims.  The  order  contributed  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  flood 
victims  in  the  city  of  Florence  and 
earthquake  victims  in  Sicily  and 
Priuli.  During  the  disastrous  1977 
flood  in  Johnstown,  I  know  of  the 
effort  of  many  of  my  personal  friends 
in  the  local  chapter  who  exemplified 
the  order's  tradition  of  humanitarian- 
Ism  and  community  spirit. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of 
the  fortitude  and  dedication  exhibited 
by  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of  Italy 
during  their  existence,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain this  tradition  will  continue  to 
build  on  the  great  history  of  the 
order.* 


May  12,  1980 


COMMEMORATING  THE  SONS  OP 
ITALY 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  want 
to  recognize  the  Order  of  the  Sons  of 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  285 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly we  passed  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 285  which  expressed  the  sense 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  disap- 
pearances of  persons  which  is  caused 
by  the  abduction  and  clandestine  de- 
tention of  those  persons  by  the  gov- 
ernments of  foreign  countries  or  by  in- 
ternational or  transnational  terrorist 
orgjinizations. 

The  question  of  missing  and  disap- 
peared person  has  grown  to  constitute 
one  of  the  most  widespread  and  seri- 
ous human  rights  violations  In  the 
modem  world.  In  fact  there  is  seldom 
a  day  when  some  horror  story  is  not 
brought  to  my  attention.  As  an  exam- 
ple, on  April  24.  shortly  after  leaving 
his  residence  in  San  Salvador.  Rene 
Tarasen  who  covers  El  Salvador  for 
WHUR  Radio  In  Washington.  D.C., 
disappeared.  Mr.  Tamsen  was  Involved 
In  reporting  the  daily  violations  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador,  It  is  my 
profound  hope  that  Rene  Tamsen  will 
be  foimd  alive  and  well  and  I  want  to 
express  my  personal  appreciation  to 


U.S.  Ambassador  Robert  White  who  I 
know  Is  doing  all  he  can  to  find  Mr. 
Tamsen. 

The  International  Organization  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  which  I  chair  held 
several  hearings  some  months  ago  on 
the  phenomenon  of  disappearances  as 
a  violation  of  human  rights.  Witnesses 
testified  that  this  phenomenon  is  oc- 
curring around  the  world  with  numer- 
ous cases  reported  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  However, 
most  of  the  documented  cases  present- 
ed to  us  concerned  Latin  America  gen- 
erally and  Argentina  specifically. 

Last  week,  the  Organization  of 
American  States  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  Rights  made  public 
a  strong  and  detailed  report  on  human 
rights  conditions  in  Argentina.  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  my  colleagues. 
One-third  of  the  report  is  devoted  to 
the  problem  of  the  disappeared  and 
reaffirms  the  subcommittees  findings 
concerning  the  disappeared  in 
Argentina. 

In  summary,  the  Commissions 
report  states  "that  due  to  the  actions 
or  the  failure  (o  act  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernmental authorities  amd  their 
agents,  numerous  serious  violations  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  as  recog- 
nized In  the  American  declaration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  man  were 
committed  in  the  Republic  of  Argenti- 
na during  the  period  covered  by  this 
report  1975-79."  That,  "Government 
security  agents  have  killed  numerous 
men  and  women  after  detaining  them 
and  security  agents  have  engaged  in 
systematic  torture  and  other  cruel,  in- 
human and  degrading  practices."  The 
Commission  further  expressed  its  con- 
cern about  "the  circumstances  relating 
to  the  thousands  of  detainees  who 
have  disappeared  and  who,  for  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  in  the  report,  based  on 
evidence,  may  be  presumed  dead."  The 
report  also  points  out  that  it,  "appears 
evident  that  the  decision  to  form  the 
command  imits  that  were  involved  in 
the  disappearance  and  possible  exter- 
mination of  these  thousands  of  per- 
sons was  adopted  at  the  highest  levels 
of  the  Armed  Forces  •  •  *"  and  adds 
that  the,  "Conmiission  is  morally  con- 
vinced that,  in  general,  these  authori- 
ties could  not  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  events  as  they  were  occurring  and 
did  not  adopt  the  measures  to  termi- 
nate them," 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  of  disap- 
pearances continues  to  demand  our  at- 
tention. We  and  all  members  of  the  in- 
ternational community  must  speak 
out.  We  must  speak  out  because  of  the 
needs  of  the  victims.  We  must  speak 
out  because  of  our  feelings  of  compas- 
sion and  we  must  speak  out  because  it 
is  our  duty  to  send  an  unmistakable 
signal  to  the  principal  offenders  that 
they  will  be  checked  and  stopped.* 


May  12,  1980 

BLACK  HERITAGE  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  mew  JERSEY 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  am  deeply  com- 
mitted to  rebuilding  America's  cities.  I 
know  that  Congress  must  accept  its  re- 
sponsibilitiy  to  play  a  role  in  helping 
our  cities,  and  that  Is  why  I  have 
pushed  for  legislation  that  will  provide 
jobs  and  development  funds.  However, 
I  also  know  that  rejuvenation  of  urban 
America  must  start  with  a  spirit  of 
hojje,  of  commitment  to  a  better  way 
of  life,  and  of  selfless  dedication  to 
each  Individual  community  by  the 
residents. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
there  are  urban  Americans  who  are  ac- 
tively involved— right  now— in  putting 
together  the  kind  of  cooperative  effort 
and  commitment  on  the  local  level 
that  will  win  results  in  the  months 
and  years  ahead. 

I  am  proud  that  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
people  on  hand  on  May  18  to  proclaim 
their  commitment  to  building  better 
cities.  New  Jersey's  Black  Heritage 
Day  Parade  will  take  place  down 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  on  that  day  to 
proudly  celebrate  the  contributions  of 
black  Americans. 

It  will  be  a  imiquely  American  event. 
The  parade  will  not  only  celebrate  the 
rich  cultural  heritage  of  our  country, 
but  will  particularly  recognize  the 
struggles,  the  frustrations,  the  hopes, 
and  the  victories  of  America's  black 
citizens.  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  may 
have  siud  It  best  in  his  letter  from  a 
Birmingham  jail  in  1963,  when  he  re- 
minded his  brothers  and  sisters, 
"Abused  and  scorned  though  we  may 
be,  our  destiny  is  tied  up  with  Ameri- 
ca's destiny." 

I  think  that  in  1980  the  meaning  of 
Dr.  King's  words  is  very  clear— that 
the  destiny  of  America  is  indeed  tied 
up  with  the  destiny  of  its  black  people. 

The  parade  in  Newark  on  May  18  is 
a  celebration  of  this  theme  and  a  re- 
newed affirmation  to  build  a  better 
future  for  our  cities— and  In  particular 
Newark,  East  Orange,  and  other  New 
Jersey  cities.  The  black  Americans  In 
my  district  will  play  a  vital  role  in  that 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  be  honored  to 
join  the  parade's  grand  marshal,  Ken- 
neth A.  Gibson,  the  mayor  of  Newark, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Kurt  A.  Culbreath,  the 
parade's  chairman,  and  Mi.  Michael 
Terrell  and  Mr.  Harold  Edwards,  the 
cochalrmen  of  the  parade.  These  men 
and  many  other  men  and  women  on 
the  parade  committee  have  worked 
hard  to  put  together  this  important 
event. 

I  believe  it  will  be  a  success  because 
the  people  participating  will  carry  on 
the  message  of  Black  Heritage  Day— to 
celebrate  the  contributions  of  black 
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Americans  and  to  work  together  for  a 
better  future.* 


LET  US  REBUILD,  AMERICA 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  text  of  remarks 
given  recently  by  C.  William  Verity, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Armco  Steel, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  beginning  of 
his  term  as  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

His  remarks  are  typical  of  the 
strong,  constructive  leadership  he  has 
provided  Armco.  Under  his  leadership, 
we  can  expect  the  chamber  to  provide 
strong,  constructive  assistance  to  the 
task  we  have  in  rebuilding  the  eco- 
nomic might  of  America. 

The  address  follows: 

Let  Us  Rebuild.  America 

Assuming  this  new  position  is  an  enor- 
mous challenge  for  me.  I  believe.  Indeed  I 
know,  America  Is  in  danger.  Economically, 
politically  and  militarily,  we're  In  real  trou- 
ble. And  I'll  be  quite  frank  with  you— near 
20  percent  interest  rates  and  Inflation  are  so 
new,  and  so  high,  that  I  don't  know  Just 
how  frightened  I  am. 

I  see  an  America  threatened  abroad  by 
foreign  ideologies— one  holding  Americans 
prisoner  because  they  are  Americans,  an- 
other rolling  over  a  primitive  people  sitting 
astride  our  energy  life-lines. 

I  see  our  economy  threatened  by  an  im- 
friendly  oil  cartel,  OPEC. 

I  see  an  Industrial  plant  whose  major  sec- 
tors are  plagued  by  sagging  productivity, 
under  selge  by  foreign  competitors,  with  un- 
employment spreading. 

I  see  a  shrunken  defense  capability,  lack- 
ing manpower,  starved  for  new  defense  sys- 
tems and  anything  but  ready  to  confront 
the  challenges  which  face  us  today. 

I  don't  believe  In  sitting  back  and  talking 
about  how  things  are  getting  worse.  And  I 
don't  believe  In  hand  wringing— silent  or 
otherwise. 

I  do  l)elieve  in  what  you  and  I  can  do  as 
U.S.  Chamber  members,  through  our  na- 
tional officers  and  staff,  through  our  local 
chambers  and  through  Associations. 

We  can't  afford  the  luxury  of  blaming 
others  for  our  plight.  It  Is  not  "them"  that 
are  to  blame— It  Is  us. 

We  have  been  on  the  defense  too  long.  We 
have  reacted— rather  than  led.  We  must  go 
on  the  offensive  with  positive  programs- 
positive  programs  aimed  directly  at  solving 
the  major  problems  of  America.  We  must 
turn  our  country  around. 

So  let's  talk,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  about 
why  we  are  all  here,  about  what  our  country 
urgently  needs  most.  We  must  rebuild 
America.  We  need  to  focus  on  these  three 
fundamental  tasks. 

First,  we  must  rebuild  the  economic  base 
of  the  nation  and  get  our  domestic  economy 
back  on  track  by  cutting  federal  spending 
and  providing  incentives  to  save  and  invest. 

Second,  we  must  become  again  the 
Yankee  Trader  of  old  and  Increase  our  abil- 
ity to  excel  In  world  markeU.  That  will 
allow  us  to  create  Jobs,  eliminate  trade  defi- 
cits and  strengthen  our  economy. 
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Third,  we  must  rekindle  people's  confi- 
dence in  their  Institutions— family,  church, 
school,  community  and  government— by 
reasserting  each  Individual's,  each  chamber 
member's  role  and  personal  Involvement  In 
the  political  process— especially  In  1980. 

Now.  let  me  touch  briefly  on  these  three 
major  areas. 

The  first,  rebuilding  the  economic  base  of 
America,  requires  putting  our  domestic 
house  In  order.  This,  in  turn,  will  require  six 
dramatic  changes  from  present  policy.  They 
include  the  need  to:  Lower  inflation 
through  reduced  federal  spending  and  close 
control  over  the  money  ^jjpply:  re-Industri- 
alize, re-capltalize  and  innovate;  reduce  indi- 
vidual tax  burdens  and  encourage  savings 
and  investment;  eliminate  regulatory  waste 
and  confusion;  develop  our  rich  resource 
base,  and.  finally,  rearm  and  lead  the  free 
world  through  strength  and  resolve. 

First,  curing  the  cancer  of  19  percent  In- 
flation means  the  federal  budget  must  be 
balanced  by  real,  and  not  phony,  spending 
cuts.  Unfortunately,  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker— God  bless  him— is  cur- 
rently the  only  one  doing  anything  about 
inflation.  We  must  ^uppon  him.  t>ecause  his 
medicine  of  controlling  the  money  supply  is 
the  surest,  although  painful,  way  to  cure 
the  cancer  of  inflation. 

One  way  to  make  his  Job  easier  is  to  Insist 
the  Administration  and  Congress  cut  the 
1981  budget  by  $25-»30  billion.  Then,  to 
control  future  deficits,  they  must  put  a  cap 
on  federal  spending  and  gradually  reduce  it 
by  1  percent  per  year,  until  it  reaches  18 
percent  of  GNP. 

By  reducing  spending,  we  can  leave  more 
money  In  private  hands  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity with  the  second  and  third  changes 
needed  to  rebuild  America's  economic  base: 
modernization  of  our  olant  and  equipment, 
and  reductions  of  individual  tax  burdens  to 
encourage  greater  saving  and  investment, 

America,  the  can-do  country,  the  pioneer 
in  technological  Innovation  and  the  leader 
of  the  western  world,  now  risk*  becoming 
none  of  the  above  unless  It  moves  fast  to 
arrest  and  reverse  its  plunging  rate  of  pro- 
ducUvlty.  We  know  that  productivity  can 
only  be  Increased  through  capital  Invest- 
ment. That's  the  engine  that  makes  our 
system  go.  So  how  do  we  increase  capital  In- 
vestment? 

Reform  of  depreciation  through  a  simpli- 
fied capital  cost  recovery  system  and  sched- 
uJes.  reduced  rates  of  taxation  on  all  busi- 
ness—large and  small— will  help  provide 
more  Investment  capital  for  modernization 
and  expansion,  and  with  that,  new  Jobs. 

But  Just  as  clearly,  we  must  also  reduce 
the  tax  burden  on  individuals  and  encour- 
age a  higher  level  of  personal  savings  and 
investment. 

A  country's  rate  of  savings  measures  Ita 
economic  readiness  for  the  tomorrow's.  But 
by  any  standard  of  measurement,  we're  not 
ready.  The  VS.  now  has  the  lowest  rate  of 
savings  In  the  Industrialized  world.  Small 
wonder  when  you  consider  the  government 
punishes  savers  by  taxing  Interest  aa 
Income.  Small  wonder  when  you  consider 
Washington  will  soon  tax  away  the  largest 
share  of  this  nation's  wealth  since  1944. 
when  we  were  fighting  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  on  two  continents.  Isn't  that 
what  they  call  winning  the  war,  only  to  lose 
the  peace?  In  fact,  were  Will  Rogers  alive 
today,  I  think  he  would  have  to  conclude 
that  this  government  never  set  a  tax  It  did 
not  hike! 

We  In  the  business  community  must  make 
It  absolutely  clear  that  we  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  American  taxpayer.  For 
too  long,  the  family  budgets  of  working 
America  have  been  sacrificed  so  spending  on 
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the  federal  budget  could  remain  high.  We 
must  Insist  that  priority  be  reversed  and 
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should  not   be   making  decisions  that  are 
better  left  to  military  experts. 


May  12,  1980 

state  elections  which  will  set  the  political 
landscape  for  the  next  ten  years. 


May  12,  1980 

cutting  wasteful  water  projects— one 
of  the  biggest  boondoggles  in  the  Ped- 
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elements  of  the  Federal  Government 
bureaucracy. 
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large     industrialized     countries,     not 
toward    metric    conversion    as    some 
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the  federal  budget  could  remain  high.  We 
must  Insist  that  priority  be  reversed  and 
that  family  budgets  be  saved. 

Reducing  the  maximum  personal  rate  of 
taxation  from  70  percent  to  50  percent,  and 
raising  the  interest  income  exclusion  to  $400 
are  two  important  steps.  We  must  also  work 
to  end  the  double  taxation  of  dividends  and 
reduce  the  capital  gains  tax  further.  Taken 
together,  these  measures  could  generate  sig- 
nificant supplies  of  desperately  needed  capi- 
tal into  our  economy— especially  into  small 
business  which  Is  such  a  vital,  dynamic 
source  of  job  creation  and  technologicaJ  in- 
novation. 

Fourth,  reducing  the  burden  of  taxation 
should  be  reinforced  by  genuine  efforts  to 
eliminate  regulatory  waste  and  confusion. 
As  It  now  stands,  the  government  spends 
more  than  $100  billion  each  year  to  provide 
us  with  regulatory  protection.  This  expense 
Is  simply  added  to  the  costs  of  goods  and 
services  and  translates  into  approximately 
$500  for  every  man.  woman  and  child  in  the 
country.  I  think  this  great  nation  might  be 
able  to  scrape  by,  and  even  survive,  with 
Just  a  little  less  protection.  That's  why  the 
Chamber  favors  freezing  regulatory  budg- 
ets: granting  industry  greater  latitude  in  de- 
ciding how  to  comply  with  what  government 
Insists  must  be  done,  like  in  the  Bubble  con- 
cept; granting  Congress  power  to  veto  un- 
necessary regulations,  to  mandate  cost-bene- 
fit analysis,  and  to  review  systematically  the 
purpose,  scope  and  effectiveness  of  agencies. 
An  omnibus  bill  to  curb  regulation  is  on 
the  way  through  Congress.  We  must  help 
make  thLs  bill  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
unnecessary  and  arrogant  over-regulation. 

Fifth,  we  must  develop  our  own,  I  repeat 
our  own,  unbelievably  rich  energy  resources. 
I'm  all  for  more  conservation,  as  long  as  It's 
a  function  of  the  market,  not  government 
mandates  and  higher  taxes.  But  the  real 
question,  and  it  is  one  that  can  no  longer  be 
dismissed,  is  this:  What  wUl  America  do  if. 
one  morning,  it  wakes  up  to  learn  its  energy 
Imports  have  been  totally  cut-off?  Period. 
How  will  we  grow  crops,  transport  food, 
manufacture  goods,  run  the  military  and 
prevent  millions  of  people  from  freezing  to 
death? 

We  are  talking  about  nothing  less  than 
this  nation's  security  and  survival.  We  are 
the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal.  It's  time  to  get  it 
out  of  the  ground.  We  know  we  have  stu- 
pendous reserves  of  oil  and  gas.  But  the  fed- 
eral government  has  got  much  of  it  all 
locked  up.  Why  shouldn't  the  federal  gov- 
ernment make  more  government  land  avail- 
able for  exploration  and  development? 

We  have  91  nuclear  power  plants  Just  sit- 
ting on  hold.  It's  time  to  find  a  safe  way  to 
get  those  plants  operational  Just  as  France 
has  done,  and  Sweden  and  Japan  and  Brazil. 
It's  time  to  stop  playing  politics  with 
energy,  pleading  with  OPEC,  pouncing  on 
oil  companies,  and  praying  for  miracles,  and 
to  start  producing  energy  before  it  really  is 
too  late. 

Finally,  as  the  last  part  of  our  major  re- 
building program,  I  believe  we  must  rearm 
America. 

You  and  I  know  that  America  Is  the  great- 
est country  in  the  world.  But  unfortunately 
In  the  world  we  populate,  as  In  the  jungle. 
the  king  must  be  able  to  defend  himself. 
That  is  Just  a  very  unpleasant  fact  of  life. 

The  Soviets  are  engaged  in  the  most  mas- 
sive military  buildup  in  world  history.  And  I 
haven't  seen  much  evidence  lately  that  we 
are  able  to  defend  ourselves.  This  capability, 
to  defend  ourselves  in  any  confrontation  not 
of  our  making,  must  be  restored— and  re- 
stored quickly. 

Some  say  businessmen  should  not  become 
involved   in   military   policy.    I   agree,    we 
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should  not  be  making  decisions  that  are 
better  left  to  military  experts. 

But  I  believe  we  can  and  must  personally 
take  a  stand,  and  should  support  a  policy. 
th«it  places  the  preservation  of  freedom  as 
its  top  priority.  If  we  lose  our  freedom,  we 
have  lost  everything.  That  is  why  I'm  will- 
ing to  support  whatever  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect it. 

Our  second  major  task  is  to  become  again 
the  Yankee  Trader  of  old  and  to  expand  ex- 
ports. Our  sagging  performance  in  world 
markets  has  much  to  do  with  a  seriously 
weakened  dollar,  strained  relations  with 
allies  and  a  general  loss  of  diplomatic  lead- 
ership. Export  led  growth  must  become  the 
cornerstone  of  an  expanding,  job-creating 
U.S.  economy. 

Exports  do  create  jobs.  They  currently 
support  one  of  every  eight  jobs,  and  each 
additional  $1  billion  in  orders  translates  into 
40,000  new  Jobs.  Also,  when  mote  people 
want  more  American  products,  they  bid  up 
the  value  of  the  dollar. 

If  we  want  to  excel  as  traders  again,  we 
must  start  viewing  the  world  as  it  is— not  as 
we  wish  it— or  as  it  once  was. 

We  must  rid  ourselves  of  what  I  call  the 
"MarshaU  Plan  Mentality." 

It  holds  that  the  U.S.  has  unlimited  re- 
sources, all  the  technology,  and  an  economy 
so  strong  that  we  can  afford  to  subsidize  the 
rest  of  the  world  through  trade  policies 
which  produce  manunoth  trade  deficits  at 
home. 

I  am  convinced  we  must  encourage  enact- 
ment of  legislation  providing  a  major  over- 
haul of  export  policy.  This  must  be  done  in 
1980. 

It  must  remove  present  export  disincen- 
tives; Increase  the  size  and  breadth  of 
export  financing  programs;  clarify  all  too 
confusing  antitrust  laws;  redirect  the  efforts 
of  government  to  help,  rather  then  hinder, 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses,  and 
allow  American  exporters,  through  creation 
of  trading  companies,  to  aggressively  and 
competitively  pursue  business. 

In  addition  to  fighting  for  these  major 
changes  in  government  policy,  the  Chamber 
will,  in  cooperation  with  the  United  SUtes 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Department 
of  Conunerce,  play  an  aggressive,  active  role 
in  building  export  awareness  and  sharing 
knowledge  in  the  private  sector. 
Let  us  never  forget  two  things: 
First,  America's  future  is  in  our  hands.  In- 
dividually as  Americans,  as  business  manag- 
ers, chamber  members  and  community  lead- 
ers. That's  because  the  business  of  America 
is  still  business. 

Second,  let's  remember  that  Issues  may  be 
discussed  nationally,  and  discussed  .  .  .  and 
discussed  .  .  .  and  discussed,  but  answers 
and  action  come  from  the  people  at  the 
local  level. 

Not  too  long  ago,  America's  most  respect- 
ed commentator  Walter  Cronkite  said:  "If 
we  can  get  the  American  people  behind  an 
idea  they'll  respond  with  personal  dedica- 
tion. I'd  like  us  to  get  l)ehlnd  the  Idea  that 
It's  time  to  take  a  hard  look  at  ourselves, 
the  world  we  live  in.  and  how  we  are  living 
In  it.  I'd  like  us  to  quit  looking  for  voices  of 
leadership  from  other  people,  other  places— 
the  President  or  Washington.  Our  best 
voices  have  always  come  from  OHrselves." 

Politically,  1980  Is  all-important;  It  is  cru- 
cial. In  fact.  It  Is  the  single  most  Important 
election  for  our  economy  and  the  integrity 
of  our  Enterprise  System  in  post-war  histo- 
ry. It  represents  the  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time—an opportunity  we  cannot,  we  must 
not  waste.  If  we  do.  we  may  never  have  an- 
other. At  stake.  Is  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent. 34  Senators,  435  Congressmen,  and 
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state  elections  which  will  set  the  political 
landscape  for  the  next  ten  years. 

In  the  1978  elections,  U.S.  Chamber  Politi- 
cal Action  Committees  were  heavily  in- 
volved. We  did  well.  We  won  more  than  60 
percent  of  our  races.  But  that  was  Just  a 
start.  We  must  do  even  better  in  1980. 

The  Chamber  has  pinpointed  17  Senate 
and  73  House  "opportunity  races"  for  1980- 
races  where  we  want  to  hold  good  people 
and  replace  others.  We  need  your  involve- 
ment, your  input,  your  time. 

Form  with  others  in  your  community  or 
chamber  a  legislative  or  Congressional 
Action  Committee.  Use  it  to  communicate 
your  point  of  view  to  your  representatives, 
to  examine  their  records  as  well  as  their 
rhetoric. 

If  you  can't  educate  them,  replace  them. 
Join  with  your  fellow  business  leaders  in 
taking  effective  political  action.  Identify  a 
candidate  who  is  right  on  the  issues  .  .  .  and 
who  can  win.  Support  him  with  your  dol- 
lars, your  talent  and  your  time.  In  1978,  six 
Iowa  businessmen  badly  wanted  a  pro-enter- 
prise candidate,  and  did  just  that.  They 
pooled  their  resources,  they  raised  the 
needed  money,  they  even  helped  run  the 
campaign  of  Tom  Tauke.  Now  he's  their 
Congressman. 

That's  one  example.  There  are  others. 
The  Royer  race  in  California,  Porter  in  Illi- 
nois. Hopkins  In  Kentucky.  But  just  imagine 
what  could  happen  to  America  in  the  Eight- 
ies if  we  had  a  majority  in  Congress  who 
would  initiate  and  support  the  program  I 
have  just  outlined. 

It  would  rekindle  the  spirit  of  Enter- 
prise—new Jobs  would  be  created  for  the 
young;  Incentives  provided  to  the  82  million 
men  and  women  working  In  the  private 
sector,  security  provided  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

It  would  prove  that  our  great  experiment 
In  freedom— called  America— can  work- and 
will  work— when  we  work. 

You  and  I.  Individually,  are  America. 

You  and  I,  Individually,  are  the  Chamber. 

You  and  I,  in  1980.  have  the  greatest  op- 
portunity of  our  lives. 

What  I  have  outlined  In  the  way  of  a  posi- 
tive program— for  all  Chambers— and  all  of 
you— can  be  the  most  Important  and  mean- 
ingful contribution  we  can  ever  make  for 
the  betterment  of  our  communities— and 
our  country. 

Let's  get  our  domestic  economy  on  the 
track  with  our  six  Initiatives. 

Let's  "breathe  life"  into  the  Yankee 
Trader  of  old  by  pushing  for  major  export 
trade  expansion  legislation. 

Let's  rekindle  our  faith  In  our  institutions 
by  becoming  personally  involved  in  the  po- 
litical process.  Let's  Rebuild  America. 

Would  you  say  today— right  now— join 
with  me  In  a  commitment  to  Rebuild  Amer- 
ica?* 


GET  THE  WATER  OUT  OF  THE 
PORK  BARREL 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12. 1980 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  include 
in  today's  Congressional  Record  an 
editorial  from  the  May  4  edition  of  the 
New  York  Times.  The  editorial  em- 
phatically states  that  despite  all  the 
rhetoric  about  balancing  the  Federal 
budget,  neither  Congress  nor  Uje  ad- 
ministiation  has  seriously  looxed  at 
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cutting  wasteful  water  projects— one 
of  the  biggest  boondoggles  In  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  editorial  and  examine  their 
consciences. 

Get  the  Water  Otrr  of  the  Pork  Barrel 

All  the  fierce  talk  about  balancing  the 
budget  and  curbing  inflation  has  had  little 
effect  on  one  of  the  biggest  boondoggles  in 
the  Federal  budget— extravagant  water 
projects  that  cannot  pass  any  reasonable 
test  of  cost-benefit  balance.  Neither  the 
President's  proposed  budget  trims  nor  those 
advanced  by  Congressional  budget  commit- 
tees would  do  away  with  wasteful  water  proj- 
fci.s.  The  economizers  have  found  it  much 
easier  to  retrench  on  food  stamps,  mass 
transit,  youth  employment  and  a  host  of 
social  programs  than  to  dip  very  deeply  into 
the  pork  barrel. 

Representative  Robin  Beard,  whose  Ten- 
nessee district  Includes  the  partly  built  Co- 
limibla  Dam,  a  project  whose  value  Is  now 
questioned  even  by  its  builder,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  gave  the  classic  pork- 
barrel  defense.  He  told  CBS-TV's  "60  Min- 
utes": "I  see  that  as  a  more  productive  seg- 
ment of  Federal  spending  than  I  do  a  CETA 
(job  training]  program  for  New  York  or  a 
subway  program  for  Washington  D.C."  But 
President  Carter  has  a  better  idea  of  how 
much  such  undertakings  are  worth.  After 
the  House  authorized  $2.5  billion  for  about 
125  water  projects  that  the  Administration 
considers  needless,  the  President  denounced 
the  bill  as  wasteful,  inflationary,  and  envi- 
ronmentally destructive.  And  he  threatened 
to  veU)  It. 

The  defects  of  this  pork-barrel  process  are 
well  known.  Projects  are  often  authorized 
without  thorough  study  or  are  Justified  bj 
analy.ses  that  underestimate  the  costs  and 
exaggerate  the  benefits.  The  beneficiaries 
are  seldom  forced  to  pay  anything  close  to 
their  fair  share  In  user  charges.  And  proj- 
ects are  sometimes  approved  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  agency  that  must  build  them.  All 
this  Is  bad  enough  in  normal  times;  in  a 
period  of  budgetary  constraint  it  is  uncon- 
scionable. 

The  Senate  has  two  opportunities  to  con- 
tain this  extravagance.  It  can  modify  its  ver- 
sion of  the  water  resources  bill,  now  in  com- 
mittee, to  eliminate  scores  of  needless  or 
premature  projects.  And  It  can  tightly  limit 
water  project  expenditures  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  The  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  proposed  a  celling  close  to  current 
levels;  Senator  Cohen  of  Maine  plans  to 
seek  a  further  cut  of  $S00  million  when  the 
resolution  comes  to  a  floor  vote  in  the  near 
future.  That  would  force  the  appropriations 
committees  to  look  harder  for  wasteful  proj- 
ects that  should  be  reduced  or  eliminated. 
The  search  should  not  take  very  long.* 


LEARNING  FROM  CANADA'S 
EXPERIENCE  WITH  METRICS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12, 1980 

•  Mr,  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  it  is  not  U.S.  national  policy  to 
convert  to  the  metric  system,  there  is 
currently  a  concerted  effort  among  a 
small  number  of  metric  advocates  to 
accomplish  this  objective  with  support 
from  the  U.S.  Metric  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards,  and  other 
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elements  of  the  Federal  Government 
bureaucracy. 

Together,  metric  advocates  In  and 
out  of  Government  have  mounted  a 
campaign  throughout  the  United 
States  to  convince  American  citizens 
and  businesses  that  the  metric  system 
is  a  better  system  than  our  own  ciis- 
tomary  American  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  that  a  changeover 
to  metric  is  inevitable. 

My  own  research  has  convinced  me 
that  metric  Is  not  a  better  system  for 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people— al- 
though I  believe  that  anyone  should 
be  free  to  use  metric  so  long  as  they 
do  so  through  their  own  Initiative. 

Certainly  it  is  not  Inevitable  that  our 
entire  country  will  switch  over  to 
metric.  This  is  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy being  promoted  and  orchestrated 
by  metric  advocates,  who  are  using  the 
power  and  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  well  as  some  large  cor- 
porations to  Impose  metric  In  various 
ways. 

The  most  recent  effort  Is  a  campaign 
to  convert  the  Nation's  gas  pumps  to 
sale  of  gasoline  by  the  liter  Instead  of 
the  gallon— an  action  advocated  by  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board— which  would  force 
motorists  to  use  and  accept  metric  re- 
gardless of  personal  choice  if  the  big 
oil  companies  make  the  switch  as  they 
are  being  encouraged  to  do. 

Congress  will  inevitably  have  to  ad- 
dress the  matter  of  metric  versus  cus- 
tomary American  measurements  once 
again,  since  the  ambiguous  1975  law 
which  created  the  U.S.  Metric  Board 
and  established  the  International 
System  of  Units  (SI)  as  the  official 
U.S.  metric  system  without  fixing 
standards  for  SI  units  as  required  by 
the  Constitution,  has  caused  most  of 
the  problems  now  confronting  our 
people  on  this  issue. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  with  26 
cosponsors  to  repeal  the  1975  statute. 
Public  Law  94-168,  and  to  abolish  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board,  since  use  of  metric 
measurement  along  with  customary 
American  measurements  is  currently 
authorized  under  another  statute 
passed  by  Congress  In  1866. 

As  Congress  prepares  to  face  this 
issue  of  metric  usage  and  the  contin- 
ued existence  or  elimination  of  the 
U.S.  Metric  Board.  I  believe  that  all 
Members  will  benefit  from  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  Canada's  experience 
with  metric,  where  a  virtual  public 
revolt  has  taken  place  against  its  na- 
tional Implementation  by  the  Canadi- 
an Government. 

Britain  faced  similar  public  resist- 
ance to  metric,  and  last  year  abolished 
its  own  metric  board  before  metric 
conversion  had  been  completed.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  Just  learned  that 
Japan,  which  had  a  law  mandating  use 
of  only  metric  measurements,  in  1979 
passed  a  law  reinstating  a  dual 
system— restoring  use  of  American 
customary  measurements  along  with 
metric.  The  trend  Is  therefore  away 
from    metric-only    measurement    In 
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large  industrialized  coimtries,  not 
toward  metric  conversion  as  some 
would  lead  us  to  believe. 

I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Rixtord 
an  article  from  the  Review  of  the 
News,  which  reports  Canada's  metric 
experience: 

fFrom  the  Review  of  the  News.  Apr.  23, 
19801 

Learning  From  Canada's  Experience  With 
Metrics 
(By  Paul  Fromm) 
Canada  provides  a  textbook  example  of 
conniving  politicians  and  a  bureaucratic  dic- 
tatorship in  Imposition  of  the  metric  system 
on  an  unwilling  people.  Polls  show  that  a 
majority  rejects  the  forced  move  to  metric 
and  Parliament  has  never  approved  compul- 
sory metrication.  And  yet  bureaucratic  le- 
gions led  by  the  Trudeau  Government  are 
pushing  this  system  down  the  throats  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  story  of  the  Imposition  of  metric  In 
Canada  Is  a  classic  of  trickery  and  deceit. 
Jean-Luc  Pepin,  a  Trllaterallst  and  member 
of  the  Trudeau  Cabinet,  tabled  a  White 
Paper  on  Metrication  in  1970  which  said 
that  the  metric  system  was  desirable,  inevi- 
table, and  the  Government  should  lead  the 
way.  This  was  merely  a  posiUon  paper  and 
there  was  no  vote  In  Parliament.  But  the 
Oovenmient  then  esUblished  a  Metric  Com- 
mission and  during  this  stage  of  the  cam- 
paign people  were  told  that  metrication 
would  be  voluntary.  Over  the  next  six  yeara 
a  number  of  Impressive  business  and  farm 
organizations  were  Invited  to  participate  In 
the  Metric  Commission.  They  would  serve 
as  window  dressing  to  disarm  critics  in  1976 
when  metrication  suddenly  became  a  com- 
pulsory blueprint  for  coercing  Canadians, 

In  the  early  1970s,  meanwhile,  many  busi- 
nesses were  told  to  appoint  a  metric  conver- 
sion officer.  These  frequently  met  with  gov- 
ernment officials  and  soon  found  them- 
selves appointed  as  chairmen  or  vice  chair- 
men of  Implementation  planning  subcom- 
mittees. Wlien  the  Government  announced 
that  metrication  would  be  compulsory,  a 
number  of  farmers  and  businessmen  com- 
plained. Then  the  trap  shut.  Look,  govern- 
ment officials  pointed  out.  your  organiza- 
tion appointed  a  metric  conversion  officer 
who  participated  on  our  committees.  Obvi- 
ously you  supported  the  move  to  metric  and 
f^an  hardly  complain  now. 

By  1979  the  government  was  ready  to  in- 
troduce metrication  In  retail  stores  on  an 
experimental  basis  In  Peterborough,  On- 
tario, and  two  other  centers.  The  growing 
anger  at  metrication  burst  Into  a  prairie  fire 
in  the  wake  of  bureaucratic  thuggery  In 
Peterb,^rough.  "People  are  frustrated."  says 
Bally  Hayes,  a  41-year-old  businesswoman 
who  led  the  opposition  there.  "MerchanU  In 
Peterborough  are  forbidden  by  law  from 
giving  translations  of  weights  Into  the  old 
imperial  system.  People  are  being  forced  to 
go  metric  cold  turkey." 

Bureaucratic  arrogance  fueled  the  Peter- 
borough protest.  For  Instance,  the  scales  of 
Gary  Wakeland  at  Dale's  Meat  Market  were 
sealed  when  his  metric  cylinder  did  not 
arrive  on  time.  A  delay  In  the  mall?  Too  ImuI, 
be  was  told.  Wakeland  was  out  of  business 
untU  his  metric  cylinder  arrived.  Many 
small  businesses,  says  Sally  Hayes,  cannot 
afford  the  high  cost  of  metric  conversioa 
At  least  one  Peterborough-area  dairy  may 
have  to  close. 

Forced  metrication  will  be  a  disaster  to 
the  fragile  Canadian  economy.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  industries  that  sell  to  countries 
on  the  metric  system  cannot  package  their 
goods  in  metric  weights.  However,  the  com- 
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pulsory  nature  of  metrication  will  produce 
no  economic  benefits  and  will  cost  billions 
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on  to  the  consumer.  And  such  changes  will 
have  to  be  made  in  all  textbooks,  tables, 
srherfiiles.  maos.  and  reference  works.  The 
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film  "Death  of  a  Princess."  I  commend 
PBS  for  standing  up  to  domestic  and 

intomatinnnl    nrP5i<;iirp    not    tO    air   thi.S 
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great  power  rivalry  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has 

escalated  alarmingly. 
On  January  23.  the  U.S.  cnmhat  snnniv 
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two   destroyers,    two   oceanographic  ships, 
and  probably  two  or  three  submarines. 
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as  it  is  now  usually  called,  a  "rapid-deploy 
ment  force"). 
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pulsory  nature  of  metrication  will  produce 
no  economic  benefits  and  will  cost  billions 
in  useless  expenditure,  raising  the  cost  of 
everything.  Even  the  Metric  Commission. 
Canada's  bureaucratic  ■enforcer"  of  metri- 
cation, has  no  idea  what  metric  will  cost. 
Says  Metric  Commission  executive  director 
Paul  Boire:  Costs-benefits  analyses  are  all 
but  impossible  and  too  complex  to  calcu- 
late." CerUiniy  the  Metric  Commission  has 
been  no  piker  in  spending  money.  Between 
1975  and  1978  alone,  this  agency  which  was 
not  created  by  Parliament  but  by  order-in- 
council  spent  $16,487,000. 

Sally  Hayes  argues:  "The  U.S.  unofficially 
estimates  that  metric  conversion  will  cost 
them  between  »40  and  $100  billion.  Adjust- 
ed for  Canada  (one-tenth  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion), that  comes  to  as  much  as  $430  for 
every  man.  woman  and  child."  or  between 
$4  billion  and  $10  billion!  "Canada  will  be 
committing  economic  suicide."  she  says.  As 
Industry  by  industry  estimates  flow  in,  the 
picture  grows  ever  gloomier.  Just  to  convert 
Canada's  3.000  grain  elevators  to  metric 
weights  will  cost  $20  million.  A  further  $100 
million  will  be  spent  to  metricate  Canada's 
dairies. 

Allen  C.  Jackson,  president  of  Dominion 
Stores  Ltd..  says  that  conversion  to  metric 
scales  in  his  company's  stores  will  cost  at 
least  $10  million.  He  contends  that  this 
money  would  be  better  spent  on  energy  con- 
servation programs.  "Such  an  investment 
would  help  control  the  rising  cost  of  food 
for  Canadian  consumers  rather  than  adding 
to  costs  and  thus  forcing  prices  even 
higher."  Referring  to  last  year's  metrication 
experiment  in  Peterborough.  Ontario,  and 
Sherbrooke.  Quebec,  Jackson  reports  that 
at  least  two-thirds  of  his  company's  custom- 
ers there  prefer  to  buy  meat  in  pounds  and 
ounces  rather  than  in  kilograms.  "We  are 
unable  to  find  any  significant  benefit  to  the 
Canadian  consumer  at  this  time  In  using 
metric  weights  for  fresh  meats,  fruits,  and 
vegetables."  Jackson  says.  "Depending  on 
the  U.S.  decision,  it  may  even  be  appropri- 
ate to  abandon  metrication  as  far  as  retail 
food  stores  are  cftncemed." 

Tim  Carter  of  the  Retail  Pood  Council  of 
Canada  reckons  that  metric  conversion  will 
cost  Canadian  food  retailers  between  $100 
and  $150  million. 

Auto  mechanics  will  have  to  spend  ap- 
proximately $3,000  each  for  a  new  set  of 
metric  tools.  Len  Huyser,  president  of  Cana- 
dian Preightways,  estimates  that  metrica- 
tion in  the  trucking  industry  will  mean  a  10 
to  12  percent  hike  in  freight  rates.  And  indi- 
vidual consumers  have  already  found  hor- 
rendous costs  inflicted  by  compulsory  metri- 
cation. In  Canada,  roofing  shingles  are  now 
manufactured  in  metric  sizes  only.  A  Toron- 
to Journalist  added  a  new  room  to  his  house. 
He  asked  the  builder  to  match  the  new  shin- 
gles on  the  addition  to  those  in  the  rest  of 
bis  roof.  But  with  shingles  now  available  ex- 
clusively in  metric  sizes  the  only  way  to 
match  was  to  reshingle  the  entire  house  at  a 
cost  of  $4,000! 

Various  provincial  bureaucrats  have  al- 
ready caught  the  metric  madness.  The  Min- 
istry of  Education  in  the  Province  of  Ontar- 
io prescribes  a  list  of  approved  textbooks, 
called  Circular  14.  To  appear  on  Circular  14, 
a  text  must  be  vetted  by  the  federal  Metric 
Commission.  A  Mississauga  teacher  author- 
ing a  new  geography  text  submitted  the  gal- 
leys to  the  Metric  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission demanded  that  kilowatt  hours  be 
changed  to  megajoules.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  every  water  meter  in  Canada  cur- 
rently reads  kilowatts.  The  cost  of  making 
the  changes  in  charts,  vocabulary,  and  ques- 
tions in  the  proofs  will  run  the  publisher 
about  $500.  Of  course,  this  will  all  be  passed 
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on  to  the  consumer.  And  such  changes  will 
have  to  be  made  in  all  textbooks,  tables, 
schedules,  maps,  and  reference  works.  The 
cost  will  be  overwhelming. 

Little  wonder  that  a  November.  1979, 
Gallop  Poll  revealed  that  52  H»ercent  of  Ca- 
nadians oppose  metrication.  On  January  16, 
1980.  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  editorial- 
ized: 

"This  country,  without  any  reference  to 
Ihe  voters.  ha.s  been  compelled  to  accept  met- 
rication on  the  weather,  on  the  highways. 
in  the  Post  Office  (which  was  confused 
enough  to  begin  with).  The  bureaucrats,  un- 
leashed, took  the  thing  to  ridiculous 
lengths. 

"How  ridiculous  was  revealed  recently 
when  calorie-counters  were  told  that  in  the 
future  they  would  have  to  count  kilojoules 
instead.  A  calorie  is  already  a  metric  meas- 
urement—it is  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  raise  the  temperature  of  one  gram  of 
water  by  one  degree  Celsius— but  the  bu- 
reaucrats want  kilojoules.  It  takes  more 
than  four  kilojoules  to  make  a  calorie, 
which  would  totally  confuse  the  generations 
that  are  interested  in  weight  losing  and  who 
were  not  taught  in  metric. 

"Most  Canadians  haven't  known  whether 
they  were  hot  or  cold  or  how  fast  they  were 
driving;  they  have  known  that  almost  every 
time  a  metric  change  was  made  it  became 
the  excuse  to  raise  the  price  of  something. 
They  have  been  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  bureaucracy." 

Even  the  metric  system  itself  is  mislead- 
ing. There  is  not  one,  but  several  metric  sys- 
tems. Typically,  when  Canada  adopted 
Metric  SI  (SI  =  Systeme  Internationale),  it 
adopted  the  system  in  use  in  only  five  per- 
cent of  the  world.  There  are  considerable 
differences  in  metric  systems  from  country 
to  country.  John  Bramsen.  Metric  Coordina- 
tor for  the  Canadian  Manufacturers"  Associ- 
ation, told  Harrowsmilh  magazine:  "There 
are  about  a  dozen  types  of  metric  systems  in 
Europe." 

W.  R.  Jarmain.  a  member  of  the  Canadian 
Meteorological  and  Oceanographlc  Society, 
urges:  'If  we  are  going  metric,  absolute  SI, 
which  is  already  compromised  by  treating 
masses  as  weights,  should  be  replaced  by  a 
graviutional  system.  That  would  bring 
Canada  Into  line  with  a  majority  of  other 
countries.  Consultation,  both  Internally  and 
externally,  should  replace  compulsion." 

Jarmain  explains  the  complication  caused 
by  the  variety  of  metric  systems.  "Many  sci- 
entists are  jtostlfiably  mad  at  metric  (SI). 
.  .  .  For  atmospheric  pressure,  the  kllopas- 
cal  was  adopted  in  Canada  In  1976.  with 
only  two  or  three  countries  following  our 
lead.  Then  in  1979  the  World  Meteorologi- 
cal Organization  rejected  that  unit  in  favor 
of  the  much  used  millibar  (I  kPa  =  lOmb.). 
Secondly,  a  huge  body  of  spectroscopic  lit- 
erature shows  wavelengths  in  Angstroms. 
Thus  the  nanometre,  larger  by  a  factor  of 
10.  is  a  poor  choice.  Similarly,  'special"  elec- 
tron volts  should  not  be  drowned  in  a  sea  of 
joules.  Finally.  Celsius  is  clearly  inferior  to 
Fahrenheit  In  public  use." 

Enough  said.  And  may  the  United  States 
learn  from  the  Canadian  experience.* 
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film  "Death  of  a  Princess."  I  commend 
PBS  for  standing  up  to  domestic  and 
international  pressure  not  to  air  this 
film.  Six  of  my  colleagues  joined  me 
this  past  FYiday  in  encouraging  Law- 
rence Grossman,  president  of  PBS.  to 
go  ahead  with  the  presentation.  The 
text  of  our  telegram  to  him  follows: 

We  urge  you  to  go  ahead  with  your  plans 
for  public  presentation  of  "Death  of  a  Prin- 
cess."  Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  the 
Impressions  resulting  from  this  film,  we 
cannot  deny  PBS'  right  and  responsibility 
to  air  controversial  material  and  bring  inform- 
ative and  disputed  programs  before  the 
public. 

We  commend  PBS"  plans  to  Invite  respon- 
sible spokesmen  to  discuss  alternative  and 
divergent  analyses  and  views  of  "Death  of  a 
Princess "  alongside  the  presentation.  We 
would  welcome  official  Saudi  comment  and 
the  thoughts  of  Islamic  scholars. 

Public  broadcasting  is  and  must  remain  an 
Intellectual  marketplace  of  ideas.  Capitula- 
tion to  administration.  Congressional  and 
corporate  threats  of  PBS  fvmding  cuts 
would  endanger  the  integrity  of  public 
broadcasting,  which  should  be  free  of  cen- 
sorship. 

We  urge  you  to  present  this  film  and 
uphold  the  broadcast  industry's  dedication 
to  the  public  right  to  controversial  presenta- 
tions. 

James  H.  Schetteh. 

Ted  Weiss, 

Edward  J.  Markey, 

Elizabeth  Holtzman, 

Andrew  Magcire, 

GERJtY  E.  STt70DS. 

N0RM.^N   Y.  MiNETA,      • 
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HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

of  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night the  Public  Broadcasting  Service 
intends    to    present    the    docu-drama 


MANEUVERS  IN  THE  INDIAN 
OCEAN 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O?  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law,  I  would  like  to 
Insert  a  short  article  which  documents 
the  great-power  military  buildup  in 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

In  early  April.  MCPL  completed  a 
staff  study  on  rapid  deployment 
forces,  outlining  the  long-term  dan- 
gers of  U.S.  intervention  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf.  The  article  I 
Insert,  from  the  May  edition  of  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Atomic  Scientists, 
shows  the  vastly  Increasing  naval  and 
air  presence  of  both  United  States  and 
Soviet  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean— an 
area  which  only  2  years  ago  was  under 
negotiation  as  a  zone  of  peace. 

Ever-escalating  military  intervention 
by  the  superpowers  will  provide  nei- 
ther of  us  increased  security.  Let  us 
try  to  lessen,  rather  than  increase,  the 
chance  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  by  Prank 
Bamaby,  director  of  the  prestigious 
Stockholm  International  Peace  Re- 
search Institute,  follows: 

Manextvers  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
(By  Prank  Bamaby) 

One  hope  dashed  by  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  was  to  make  the  Indian  Ocean 
a  zone  of  peace.  In  the  past  few  months 
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great  power  rivalry  in  the  Indian  Ocean  has 
escalated  alarmingly. 

On  January  23.  the  U.S.  combat  supply 
ship  San  Jos^  entered  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  United  States  then  had  26  naval  ships 
there.  This  force,  by  far  the  most  powerful 
naval  group  assembled  in  recent  history,  in- 
cluded three  U.S.  aircraft  carrier  battle 
groups  headed  by  the  carriers  NimiU,  Kitty 
Hawk,  and  Midway.  The  American  presence 
was  accentuated  by  B-52  strategic  bombers, 
borrowed  from  the  U.S.  strategic  nuclear 
forces  and  AWACS  (airborne  warning  and 
control  system  aircraft),  exercising  with  the 
U.S.  carrier  task  forces  and  flying  surveil- 
lance missions  over  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Arabian  Sea  areas. 

On  February  15,  five  Soviet  warships 
sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  There  were 
then  32  Soviet  ships.  15  warships  and  17 
supply  ships,  in  the  area— also  a  record 
nvimber. 

By  this  time,  one  U.S.  carrier  force  had 
left  the  Ocean.  But,  on  March  17,%  7th  fleet 
task  force  entered  the  Indian  Ocean,  en 
route  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  carrying  1,800  Ma- 
rines. There  were  then  31  U.S.  ships— 24 
combat  and  7  support— and  about  24.000 
U.S.  sailors  and  Marines  deployed  in  the 
Ocean,  an  all  time  high.  The  Soviet  Union 
had  29  ships— 13  combat  and  16  support— in 
the  Ocean. 

These  naval  forces  pack  a  fearsome  punch 
much  more  fearsome  than  that  of  the  previ- 
ous record  naval  forces  which  were  present 
during  the  1971  Indo-Pakistani  war  when 
the  United  States  had  14  warships  and  aux- 
iliaries in  the  Ocean  and  the  Soviet  Union 
had  26. 

According  to  the  New  'Vork  Times  one  of 
the  Soviet  naval  ships,  the  Taman,  has  been 
stationed  in  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  since  No- 
vember 1979.  Tankers  pass  through  the  40- 
kilometer  wide  Strait,  at  a  rate  of  1  every  20 
minutes,  carrying  about  half  of  the  world's 
oil  supplies.  The  Taman  stays  in  the  middle 
of  the  Strait,  monitoring  shipping  and  radio 
communications.  Daily,  an  Omani  gunboat 
and  Omani  aircraft  buzz  the  Soviet  Intrud- 
er, an  activity  which  indicates  how  volatile 
the  situation  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  is. 
Oman  was  one  of  the  countries  visited  by 
a  team  of  American  officials  in  January  to 
di.scuss  access  to  naval  and  air  bases.  The 
others  were  Kenya  and  Somalia.  Land-based 
facilities  are  being  sought  to  help  supply 
American  ships  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  team  also  visited  Saudi  Arabia.  But 
Arab  countries  (except  Egypt)  are  unlikely 
to  encourage  an  American  presence  in  the 
region  unless  the  United  States  officially  ac- 
cepts the  Arab  position  on  Palestinian 
autonomy— a  concession  Impossible  to  imag- 
ine in  an  election  year  and  difficult  to  see 
happening  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

After  the  Iranians  release  the  hostages 
the  number  of  American  ships  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  close  to  the  Persian  Gulf  will  prob- 
ably decrease.  But  a  sizable  American  naval 
presence  in  the  Indian  Ocean  is  likely  to  be 
continuous.  Its  nature  will  probably  vary: 
sometimes  it  will  be  a  carrier  task  force, 
sometimes  a  cruiser  task  force,  and  some- 
times a  marine  air-ground  task  force.  These 
ships  will  augment  the  U.S.  Middle  East 
Force,  a  naval  force  consisting  of  a  flagship 
and  four  destroyer-type  ships  which  has 
been  stationed  at  Bahrain  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  since  1950. 

The  current  Soviet  naval  deployment  has. 
with  the  exception  of  one  short  period,  been 
continuous  since  March  1968,  when  a  squad- 
ron of  three  warships  visited  the  Ocean. 
Until  the  recent  unprecedented  build-up, 
the  normal  Soviet  Indian  Ocean  squadron 
consisted,  on  average,  of  three  to  five  sur- 
face warships  headed  by  a  cruiser  or  one  or 
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two   destroyers,    two   oceanographlc  ships, 
and  probably  two  or  three  submarines. 

Among  the  specific  reasons  for  the  in- 
creasing great  power  rivalry  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  are: 

The  dependence  of  the  United  States  and 
its  major  allies  on  Persian  Gulf  oil; 

The  political  instabilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  brought  home  by  recent  events  in 
Afghanistan.  Iran  and  Mecca; 

The  fact  that  within  a  few  years  the 
Soviet  Union  will  become  a  net  importer  of 
oil  and  compete  with  the  West  for  Persian 
Gulf  oil;  and 

The  decision  by  the  United  States  to  orga- 
nize a  rapid  deployment  force  and  the  need 
to  control  the  eastern  area  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  if  this  force  has  to  take  military 
action  in  the  Middle  East. 

But  underlying  the  affairs  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  as  virtually  everywhere  else,  are 
the  consequences  of  the  coming  shortage  of 
energy  supplies.  Current  total  world  energy 
consumption  is  running  at  about  10  billion 
metric  tons  of  coal  equivalent  a  year.  If 
energy  demand  grew  at  its  recent  rate  (say, 
since  the  mid-1960s),  it  would  reach  25  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  equivalent  a  year  by  1990 
and  35  billion  a  year  by  2000. 

But  potential  supply  is  most  unlikely  to 
exceed  15  billion  tons  of  coal  equivalent  in 
1990  and  20  billion  in  2000.  Feasible  energy 
conservation  cannot  reduce  this  large  gap 
very  much.  Hence,  economic  growth  in  the 
1980s  and  1990s  will  be  low.  probably  very 
low.  compared  to,  say,  growth  rates  over  the 
past  decade.  In  fact,  if  there  is  little  conser- 
vation, it  is  hard  to  see  how  there  can  be 
any  economic  growth  at  all. 

This  will  obviously  have  serious  political 
and  social  impacts  th.'oughout  the  world. 
Not  only  will  the  rich  countries  have  pain- 
ful readjustments  to  make  to  high  Inflation 
and  high  unemployment,  but  the  gap  be- 
tween the  rich  and  poor  countries  will  grow 
bigger.  North-South  teasions  will,  therefore, 
probably  increase  and  it  would  be  surprising 
if  it  did  not  come  to  threaten  world  security 
more  than  East-West  tension. 

It  is  in  Just  such  circumstances  of  great 
social  and  political  uncertainty  and  unrest 
that  countries  are  likely  to  exaggerate 
threats  to  their  security  and  become  in- 
volved in  military  actions.  In  particular,  a 
future  threat  to  our  oil  supplies  may  well 
provoke  a  military  response. 

The  United  States  and  its  major  allies  are 
dangerously  dependent  on  oil  imports  in 
general,  and  Persian  Gulf  oil  in  particular. 
Oil  accounU  for  roughly  half  of  the  total 
energy  consumed  by  the  United  States, 
Western  Europe  and  South  Korea,  but  for 
as  much  as  about  three-quarters  of  that 
consumed  by  Japan  and  Taiwan.  Oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf  supplies  a  significant  frac- 
tion of  the  total  energy  used  by  these  coun- 
tries—ranging from  about  one-tenth  for  the 
United  States  to  over  a  half  for  Japan.  The 
nervousness  caused  by  the  relatively  small 
post-revolution  loss  of  Iranian  oil  supplies 
to  the  United  States  shows  how  precarious 
the  situation  is. 

By  contrast,  oil  accounts  for  about  a  third 
of  the  total  energy  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Serious  thinking  about  military  action  to 
secure  Gulf  oil  supplies  dates  back  to  Octo- 
ber 1973,  when  the  Arabs  started  their  5- 
month  oil  embargo  against  the  United 
States.  In  January  1974,  then  Defense  Sec- 
retary James  R.  Schlesinger  publicly 
warned  that  it  was  "feasible"  for  the  United 
States  to  "conduct  military  operations  [in 
the  Gulf  area)  if  the  necessity  should 
arise."  Since  then  much  has  been  said  about 
plans  for  a  U.S.   "quick-reaction  force '"  (or. 
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as  it  is  now  usually  called,  a  "rapid-deploy 
ment  force"). 

Recent  events  have  accelerated  these 
plans.  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown  re- 
cently armounced  the  intention  to  spend  $9 
billion  or  so  over  the  next  seven  years  on 
new  long  range  aircraft  to  transport  troops 
over  long  distances  and  a  fleet  of  cargo 
ships  to  supply  the  troops.  The  plan  is  to 
keep  14  ships  in  ports  from  which  thev 
could  quickly  saU  to  unsUble  "Third  World 
regions  carrying  artillery,  tanks,  trucks 
food,  water,  etc.  A  brigade  of  16.500  Marines 
would  fly  in  (from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific 
coasts  or  Okinawa)  to  rendezvous  with  and 
unload  the  ships.  The  ships,  to  be  operation 
al  in  the  midl980s.  will  probably  be  sta- 
tioned In  Guam  in  the  Pacific,  the  Azores  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  Diego  Garcia  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  rapid  deplo>-ment  force  may  be 
effective  if  Invited  in  by  the  country  con- 
cerned. But  it  would  be  quite  a  different 
story  if  it  had  to  invade  a  hostile  Persian 
Gulf  country. 

The  Persian  Gulf  sUtes  have  a  total  of 
about  757.000  men  under  arms:  Iran  has 
about  420.000;  Iraq.  190.000;  Saudi  Arabia. 
95.000:  the  United  Arab  Emirates.  27.000; 
and  Kuwait,  about  25.000.  These  troops, 
supplied  with  the  most  modem  tanks,  air- 
craft and  missiie.s,  are  specially  trained  to 
defend  the  oil  fields. 

The  Iraqi  forces,  for  example,  could  pre- 
sent a  formidable  challenge  to  an  invader 
Ten  Iraqi  divisions  (4  armoured.  4  infantry, 
and  2  mechanized)  equipped  with  about 
2.000  tanks  and  supported  by  about  370 
combat  aircraft  (including  12  fighter/attack 
squadrons)  could  rapidly  be  brought  to  bear 
American  contingency  plans  for  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region  hinge  on  Diego  Garcia. 
This  British  island  In  the  Chagos  Archipela- 
go is  an  uninhabited  coral  aioU.  about  20  kil- 
ometres long  and  up  to  about  7  kilometres 
wide,  strategically  situated  almost  at  the 
centre  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  Agreements 
made  in  1966  and  1970  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom— as  part 
pavrnenl  by  Britain  for  Ameriran  Polaris 
strategic  nuclear  submarines  and  their  bal- 
listic missiles— allowed  the  United  States  to 
build  a  naval  communications  station  on  the 
island  for  joint  use.  and  made  the  island 
available  to  both  countries  for  military  pur 
poses  until  2018. 

The  communications  station  was  ex- 
panded to  a  naval  support  facility  in  1976. 
The  United  States  has  constructed  a  3.700- 
metre  long  coral  runway  on  the  island,  built 
fuel  storage  tanks  holding  640.000  barrels 
(enoufih  to  supply  a  carrier  task  force  for  a 
month),  and  deepened  the  lagoon  to  more 
than  13  metres  so  that  It  will  handle  several 
large  warships. 

A  runway  of  3.700  metres  can  take  almost 
any  aircraft  in  the  world,  including  B-52 
strategic  bombers,  the  huge  KC-135  refuel- 
ling aircraft  for  B-52s  (even  if  fully  loaded) 
and  Lockheed  C-5  transports.  Long-range 
maritime  patrol  aircraft,  like  the  P-3  Orion, 
operate  out  of  Diego  Garcia  for  months  at  a 
time,  searching  the  Indian  Ocean  for  sub- 
marines and  surface  warships. 

The  facilities  at  Diego  Garcia,  which  is 
manned  by  a  contingent  of  several  hundred 
American  servicemen,  are  sufficient  to  allow 
a  major  U.S.  naval  squadron  to  operate  In 
the  Indian  Ocean  more  or  less  continuously. 
Until  now,  excursions  of  U.S.  naval  forces 
have  originated  from  Subic  Bay  and  the 
Clarke  base  In  the  Philippines. 

The  Russians  lost  their  only  major  Indian 
Ocean  base  at  Berbera.  Somalia,  in  Novem- 
ber 1977,  when  Moscow  decided  to  take  sides 
with  Ethiopia  during  the  Ethiopia-Somalia 
war.  The  Soviet  navy  is  now  restricted  to 
some   minor   facilities,    including   fleet   an- 
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my  friend  but  a  man  who  is  truly  a    rled    29   years   and   their   three   children. 
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chorales  near  the  island  of  Socotra  and 
near  the  Chagos  Archipelago:  permanent 
moorings  off  the  Seychelles.  Mauritius. 
Madagascar,  the  Chagos  Archipelago  and 
off  the  East  African  coast;  and  the  use  of 
port  faculties  at  Aden,  in  Democratic 
Yemen.  It  would  be  surprising  If  the  Soviet 
Union  was  not  angling  for  a  new  major  base 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  was  in  the  initial  weeks  of  the  Carter 
administration  that  some  hope  arose  for  the 
Indian  Ocean  being  declared  a  zone  of 
peace,  a  zone  with  no  external  military  pres- 
ence. Unfortunately,  however,  the  Soviet- 
American  Indian  Ocean  Force*  XJmitatlon 
talJcs  became  bogged  down  in  1978.  UntD 
they  are  resumed  the  great  powers  should 
show  some  restraint  in  their  rivalry  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  region.  But  such  Is  the  state 
of  international  relations  that  this  wUl 
almost  certainly  prove  to  be  a  vain  hope.* 


BURN  VICTIMS  OF  IRAN  RESCUE 
ATTEMPT 


HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 

or  TEXA5 
nt  THE  BOUSE  or  BXPRESESTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  19S0 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  all  Americans  have  been 
closely  following  the  many  news  re- 
ports that  have  been  written  on  the 
attempted  rescue  of  our  American  hos- 
tages being  held  in  Iran.  Today.  I  am 
placing  in  the  Rbcord  an  article  from 
the  American  Medical  Association 
publication  American  Medical  News 
that  I  believe  will  be  of  interest  to 
many  Members  and  their  constituents. 

The  article  is  an  in-depth  story  on 
the  four  American  soldiers  who  were 
badly  burned  In  the  rescue  attempt  in 
the  desert  in  Iran.  It  describes  the 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center's  Bum 
Center  located  in  my  congressional 
district  in  San  Antonio,  and  directed 
by  CoL  Basil  A.  Pruitt.  ULD^  as  well  as 
painting  a  very  optimistic  picture  of 
the  outcome  for  these  young  soldiers 
that  were  brought  to  this  center  from 
Iran. 

The  article  follows: 

Ikam  Bush  Vicrms'  Carx  Was  Roornn:  por 

Aurr  CsifTKS 

(Dennis  L.  Breo) 

The  world  wondered  what  It  all  meant, 
but  Army  Col.  Basil  A.  Pniltt  Jr..  MD,  had 
no  doubts.  The  four  American  soldiers  suf- 
fering bum  injuries  in  the  desert  Incident 
last  month  in  Iran  would  be  coming  to  Fort 
Sam  Houston.  Texas,  for  treatment. 

Dr.  Pruitt  is  commander-director  of  Port 
Sam's  prosaically  named  Institute  of  Surgi- 
cal Research,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Brooke  Army  Medical  Center's  bum  center, 
which  is  not  only  the  military's  only  bum 
center  but  is  also  one  of  the  best  in  the 
world.  If  an  American  soldier  is  badly 
burned,  he  comes  to  Brooke. 

The  49-year-old  surgeon  supervises  the 
care  of  up  to  300  bum  patients  a  year.  The 
average  patient  will  have  a  bum  covering 
40%  of  his  body  and  will  for  an  average  stay 
of  40  days  require  the  most  sophisticated 
care  medicine  can  offer.  Not  all  Brooke  pa- 
tients survive,  but  Dr.  Pruitt  says.  "We  treat 
them  all  as  if  they  are  going>  to  make  it. 
That's  the  only  way  to  advance  the  frontier 
of  medical  knowledge." 
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On  Saturday.  April  26.  he  and  his  col- 
leagues examined  the  four  U.S.  servicemen 
wlio  had  been  flown  from  West  Germany. 
Air  Force  Lt.  Jeffrey  Harrison.  Warren. 
Ohio:  Marine  Majs.  James  Schaefer  Jr.,  Los 
Angeles;  and  Leslie  B.  Petty.  Jacksonville. 
N.C.:  and  Air  Force  Staff  Sgt.  Joseph  J. 
Beyers  III.  Charieston.  S.C,  arrived  in  good 
shape— considering.  Dr.  Pruitt  praised  "the 
many  years  of  experience  gained  by  the 
military  in  caring  for  and  transporting  bum 
victims." 

(The  four  soldiers'  medical  records  are,  of 
course,  protected  by  confidentiality  stat- 
utes, but  piecing  together  previous  press  re- 
ports and  the  physicians  general  medical 
appraisal  of  bum  cases — he  refused  to  dis- 
cuss individual  cases — one  comes  up  with  an 
optimistic  picture.) 

"When  I  started  In  this  field  20  years 
ago."  Dr.  Pruitt  said,  "many  bum  patients 
died  from  shock  and  renal  failure,  conse- 
quences of  medicine's  Inability  to  properly 
resuscitate  and  prevent  shock.  We  didn't 
know  how  to  precisely  replace  the  necessary 
body  fluids." 

America's  four  Iranian  casiialties  arrived 
with  their  wounds  cleansed  and  covered  and 
intravenous  solutions  In  place.  Transferred 
to  the  bum  center's  fourth-floor  clinical 
facilities  at  the  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  the  servicemen  submitted  to  body 
shaving  and  a  "tanking"  in  the  large  tubs 
used  to  thoroughly  cleanse  the  wounds  and 
debride  burned  tissue. 

The  commander  of  the  bum  center  since 
1968,  Dr.  Pruitt  promptly  reached  his  con- 
clusions: 

Two  of  the  soldiers,  Harrison  and 
Schaefer.  had  only  minor  second-degree 
bums  and  would  be  out  of  the  hospital 
within  days.  The  other  two.  Petty  and 
Beyers,  were  seriously  Injured  and  would 
test  the  military  facility's  skills.  BronchoA- 
copy  exams  disclosed  that  only  Beyers  suf- 
fered Inhalation  injury  from  breathing  in 
■moke  and  fumea.  "There  was  evidence  of  a 
chemically  induced  tracheal  bronchitis  with 
cherry-red  coloring  and  swelling,"  Dr.  Pruitt 
said.  "There  were  specks  of  black  carbon  all 
over  the  bronchial  tree.  We  had  to  guard 
against  pneumonia."  Beyers'  bums  covered 
40%  of  his  body.  Pettys  bums  covered  44% 
of  his  body,  and  t>otb  would  require  careful 
monitoring. 

"Bum  victims."  the  physician  emphasized, 
'"not  only  have  suffered  severe  trauma  to 
the  skin,  which  ia  obvious,  but  disturbance 
to  some  degree  of  every  organ  In  the  body. 
The  severity  is  directly  related  to  the  size  of 
the  bum  and  the  survival  odds  to  the  bum 
size  and  patient's  age." 

The  first  goal  Is  to  protect  the  open  bum 
wound  and  prevent  Infection.  "We  alternate 
topical  ointments  like  Sulfamylon  Cream 
and  Silver  sulfadiazine  Cream,  both  of 
which  were  discoverd  in  the  mid-1960s,"  Dr. 
Pruitt  said.  "Wound  care  is  the  first  essen- 
tlaL  Then,  we  provide  nutritional  support 
and  lab  support  (the  bulk  of  the  bum  cen- 
ter's 230  military  and  civilian  personnel 
work  out  of  lab  facilities  In  a  building  sepa- 
rate from  the  hospital).  This  specialty  is 
both  people-Intensive  and  lab-intensive.  Not 
only  do  we  have  to  ward  off  infection,  but 
we  have  to  monitor  all  the  vital  functions- 
cardiovascular;  pulmonary,  endocrine,  renal, 
metabolic.  The  entire  body  is  deranged  by 
the  trauma.  We  have  to  anticipate  body 
changes  and  alter  the  treatment  as  neces- 
sary." 

Beyers,  the  only  soldier  In  intensive  care. 
would  daily  require  19  hours  of  nursing 
care.  His  condition  was  put  at  "critical," 
Petty  at  "serious."  with  Harrison  and 
Schaefer  at  "satisfactory."  That  was  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  April  26. 
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Two  hectic  days  later.  Dr.  Pruitt  had  a 
distinguished  visitor  ('"all  our  visitors 
lately, "  he  wryly  notes,  "are  the  highest  you 
can  get")— President  Jimmy  Carter. 

The  President  was  to  the  point— "How  are 
your  patients?" 

Dr.  Pruitts  reply:  "Each  and  every  one  is 
progressing  quite  satisfactorily." 

A  day  later  when  American  Medical  News 
visited  the  military  medical  facility,  the 
physician  was  even  more  sanquine— 

"They  all  should  pull  through." 

All  four  GIs  wore  protective  Nomex  cloth- 
ing, which  partially  shielded  the  bums  to 
their  arms,  legs,  fawws  and  torsos.  Harrison 
and  Schaefer  each  had  only  second-degree 
bums  covering  less  than  5%  of  their  bodies 
and  are  expected  to  fully  recover.  Petty  and 
Beyers  may  eventually  require  skin  grafts  tn 
the  weeks  ahead.  A  tsuigential  excision  and 
grafting  of  Beyers'  hands  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  optimal  function.  But  Beyers  is  off 
Intravenous  solutions  and  the  respirator,  on 
solid  food,  and  "doing  remarkably  well." 

Dr.  Pruitt  says,  "The  general  rule  of 
thumb  is  that  a  patient  has  less  than  a  SO- 
SO  chance  to  live  only  If  his  age  and  the 
body-percent  size  of  the  burn  total  more 
than  100.  Well,  the  oldest  of  our  patients 
(Beyers)  Is  only  37  and  the  one  with  the 
most-severe  external  injury  (Petty)  is  44% 
burned,  so,  clearly,  we  don't  expect  to  lose 
any  of  them.  The  worst  that  we  anticipate  is 
the  impaired  function  of  a  hand,  and  we 
may  be  able  to  avoid  that,  too." 

The  four  bum  victims  and  their  GI  col- 
league. Airman  1st  Class  William  B.  Tootle. 
Port  Walton  Beach.  Fla..  who  was  the  least 
seriously  hurt  and  who  is  being  treated  for  a 
knee  Injury  at  the  nearby  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base's  WUford  Hall,  have  needed 
their  hands— and  their  good  spirits— recent- 
ly. They  are  off  limits  to  all  but  medical  per- 
sonnel and  politicians. 

With  the  Texas  primary  election  only 
days  away.  Dr.  Pruitt  and  Brooke  are  seeing 
a  parade  of  politicians. 

On  Monday.  April  28,  it  was  President 
Carter  who  paid  a  visit.  Tuesday,  it  was  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy  and  his  wife  Joan  and  the 
assistant  secretary  for  manpower  of  the  Air 
Force.  Dr.  Pruitt  says  other  top  government 
and  military  officials  may  be  visiting  as  well. 

But  the  physician  thinks,  "The  attention 
has  been  good  for  the  patients.  They're  glad 
to  sec  that  people  care  about  them,  and  the 
people  visiting  are  glad  to  see  that  the  pa- 
tients are  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

"We've  been  a  bit  busy,  yes,  but  the  atten- 
tion has  been  beneficiaL  And  the  patients 
are  going  to  make  it. 

'"The  two  servicemen  with  minor  bums 
will  probably  be  discharged  within  a  few 
days.  The  other  two  probably  have  deep 
second-degree  or  third-degree  bums  and  will 
later  require  surgery  for  skin  grafts.  But 
their  prognosis  Is  favorable,  too.  None  of 
the  facial  bums  were  full-thickness,  or 
third-degree,  which  means  that  within  a 
year  or  two  at  the  most  their  faces  will 
appear  virtually  normal." 

Clearly,  were  it  not  for  the  politicians  and 
press  Interest,  It  would  be  nothing  but  busi- 
ness as  usual  for  Dr.  Pruitt  and  the  Army 
bum  center.  Had  the  accidents  happened 
during  routine  Army  training  maneuvers,  no 
one  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  would  have  taken 
much  notice.  After  all.  Dr.  Pruitt  and  his 
people  have  other  pressing  bu-siness,  like  the 
84-year-old  blind  man  with  a  70%  bum  that 
Brooke  is  determined  to  save. 

As  for  the  young  soldiers.  Dr.  Pruitt  con- 
cludes: 

"To  a  man,  they  are  in  good  spirits.  In 
fact,  among  their  greatest  discomfort  is 
knowing  things  didn't  wdrk  out. 
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"Each  soldier  says  he  would  volunteer  to 
do  it  again."* 


GUSTAV  HENINBURG 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1968  the  Newark  metropolitan  area 
has  benefited  from  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  Gustav  Heninburg,  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Greater  Newark  Urban  Coalition. 

Gus  Heninburg  brought  knowledge, 
experience,  and  ability  to  his  work. 
Having  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Hampton  Institute  as  a  distinguished 
graduate  in  the  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps,  he  won  an  Army  commis- 
sion. He  served  3  years  as  an  antiair- 
craft and  guided  missile  expert,  and 
another  3  years  as  an  assistant  oper- 
ations officer  in  Army  counterintelli- 
gence. 

He  subsequently  worked  with  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  establish- 
ing Pre-Alumni  Clubs,  which  encour- 
aged students  to  financially  support 
their  alma  maters  prior  to  graduation. 
As  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Greater  Newark  Urban  Co- 
alition, Gus  Heninburg  waged  a  com- 
passionate struggle  for  human  rights. 
His  leadership  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights  and  affirmative  action  greatly 
improved  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Moreover.  Mr.  Heninburg  has  time 
and  again  proven  his  capacity  for  ex- 
traordinary public  service.  The  people 
of  New  Jersey  distinctly  recall  two 
such  occasions.  In  one  instance,  he 
successfully  served  as  a  mediator  In  a 
particularly  heated  Newark  teacher's 
strike.  In  the  other,  he  strove  mightily 
to  justly  conclude  a  prison  disturbance 
at  New  Jersey's  Rahway  State  Prison. 
These,  and  countless  untold  examples, 
reflect  an  enviable  record  of  excel- 
lence in  the  public  service. 

The  guidance  Gus  Heninburg  pro- 
vided as  helmsman  of  the  Greater 
Newark  Urban  Coalition  will  be  sorely 
missed.  Newark  has  lost  a  concerned 
and  effective  public  servant.  We  wish 
him  well  in  hi.s  new  career  as  a  con.sult- 
ant  in  urban  and  minority  affains. 
and  hope  we  may  still  benefit  from  his 
wise  and  considered  counsel  In  the 
years  to  come.» 


STANLEY  TOLLIVER-A  MAN 
COMMITTED  TO  THE  COMMUNI- 
TY 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  providing  me  with  this  oppor- 
tunity to  cite  a  person  who  is  not  only 
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my  friend  but  a  man  who  is  truly  a 
friend  of  the  entire  Cleveland  commu- 
nity—Attorney Stanley  Tolliver. 

Attorney  ToUiver  is  the  kind  of  indi- 
vidual who  dedicates  150  percent  of 
his  energy  when  only  50  percent  is 
asked  for.  He  is  a  dedicated  and  decent 
human  being  who  has  helped  others 
who  were  left  down  and  out  by  society. 
He  is  an  institution  in  Cleveland.  He 
epitomizes  the  classic  success  story.  He 
was  reared  by  hardworking,  simple 
parents  who  instilled  in  him  a  unique 
philosophy  about  life.  He  has  em- 
braced that  philosophy  of  excellence 
and  has  not  forgotten  the  little  guy 
from  his  humble  beginnings  at  East 
Technical  High  School  to  Cleveland 
Marshall  Law  School  to  his  current 
status  as  a  celebrated  lawyer  in  Cleve- 
land. His  successes  have  not  clouded 
his  commitment  to  the  people  who  are 
not  as  fortimate  as  he  is.  This  praise  is 
echoed  by  any  person  you  talk  with  on 
the  street  of  Cleveland. 

I  admire  Stanley  Tolliver.  I  wish 
that  there  were  more  sincere  and  high 
quality  people  like  him.  His  achieve- 
ments are  many.  His  challenges  to  the 
people  who  know  him  are  even 
greater. 

Accordingly,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  enter  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  March  26,  1980, 
Cleveland  Press  on  Stanley  Tolliver  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Stakley  Toixrvm.  an  Attorwey  With 
SxYtJS  You'll  Never  Forget 
(By  Nomum  Mlachak) 
He's  awake  by  6  a.m.  and  an  hour  later 
he's  at  the  Central  YMCA.  mnning  100  to 
ISO  laps  around  the  track  (24V^  laps  to  the 
mile),  bench  pressing   175-pound  barbells, 
hammering  away  at  a  punching  bag,  huffing 
through  100  or  so  sit-ups  and  working  out 
on  a  number  of  exotic  exercise  machines. 

By  9  a.m.,  maybe  10,  he's  making  his  dally 
rounds  at  the  Justice  Center,  moving  from 
courtroom  to  judicial  chambers  to  bailiff 
quarters,  now  hustling  a  reporter  for  a  fa- 
vorable story,  now  sweet-talking  a  probation 
officer,  now  joshing  with  a  judge  on  a  tenU- 
tlve  trial  date  ("Make  It  Juneremeber 
191  Ity")  .  .  .  dealing,  appealing,  pleading 
and  otherwise  Interceding  for  his  multitude 
of  clients,  90  percent  of  them  poor,  black, 
Hispanic;  100  percent  of  them  In  deep  trou- 
ble ..  . 

Portrait  of  mutton-chopped,  mustachioed 
Stanley  E.  Tolliver,  attomey  In  a  perpetual 
footrace  to  keep  his  clients  out  of  the  peni- 
tentiary and  his  54-year-old  body  from  col- 
lapsing from  the  siege  of  time. 

Tolliver's  twin  skills  In  rhetoric  and  run- 
ning flowered  during  his  student  days  at 
Baldwin- Wallace  College. 

It  was  there  that  Eddie  Finnigan,  the  ath- 
letic director,  and  Dana  Burns,  a  speech 
professor,  urged  him  to  forget  his  dreams  of 
being  an  operatic  singer  and  steered  him 
Into  a  career  as  a  trial  lawyer. 

And  it  was  there  that  he  ran  his  way  to 
track  championships:  the  880-yard  relay 
with  the  famed  Harrison  Dillard  and  the 
mile  relay  with  Guenther  Katzmar,  former 
Cleveland  ports  director. 

Tolliver  still  pursues  profession  and  pas- 
time with  a  passionate  zeal  rivaled  only  by 
the  devotion  for  his  family:  His  schoolteach- 
er wife  Dorothy  to  whom  he  has  been  mar- 
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ried  29  years  and  their  three  chlldrea 
Stephanie,  24,  a  dance  teacher,  Sherrie,  23, 
a  drama  teacher,  and  Stanley,  Jr.,  17,  a 
junior  at  University  School. 

Rurmlng.  he  says,  provides  him  with  a 
spiritual  release  from  the  tension  and  frus- 
tration in  the  courtroom. 

"I  find  it  mentally,  spiritually  and  phys- 
ically therapeutic. "  Tolliver  asserU.  I  talk 
to  God  while  I'm  ruiming  ...  I  ask  for  guid- 
ance .  .  .  ask  for  help  .  .  .  express  gratitude 
for  how  well  I'm  doing  .  .  .  for  my  good  wife 
.  .  .  healthy  children.  What  some  people 
find  in  booze  and  bars,  I  find  in  running." 

Tolliver  has  also  found  it  exhausting,  on 
occasion.  He  collapsed  at  the  finish  line 
while  running  a  classic  marathon  in  Honolu- 
lu (it  took  him  six  hours)  late  last  year,  only 
to  recover  sufficiently  to  dance  a  vigorous 
hula  that  evening,  a  testament  to  the  chutz- 
pah, flamboyance,  persistence  and  confi- 
dence which  mark  Tolliver's  conduct  on 
cinder  path  and  courtroom  alike. 

To  see  Tolliver,  hear  him  or  watch  him  in 
action,  even  if  only  once,  is  not  to  forget 
him. 

Tolliver  smooth-talking  a  judge  In  behalf 
of  an  accused  felon:  "Given  me  a  misde- 
meanor and  I"ll  be  on  my  way." 

Tolliver  reassuring  a  probation  officer  on 
behalf  of  another  accused  felon:  "He's  got 
two  defenses.  No.  1,  he's  insane.  No.  2,  he 
didn't  do  it." 

Tolliver  Is  about  as  subtle  as  the  pearl 
gray,  beaver-blend  plantation  owner  hat  he 
sports  ...  as  inconspicuous  as  the  leather- 
with-suede-inset  maroon  shoes  he  wears  .  .  . 
as  reser\ed  as  the  silver  1978  Cadillac  Town 
Car  (the  biggest  luxury  automobile  on  the 
American  market)  he  drives. 

He  grew  up  In  the  Qulncy  Avenue-East 
86th  Street  neighborhood,  and  speaks  with 
deep  affection  of  his  parents  describing 
them  as  good,  solid  and  hardworking  folks 
who  provided  him  with  love,  security  and 
encouragement. 

"We  were  never  on  relief  .  .  .  never  on 
welfare."  he  recalls. 

His  late  father  Eugene,  bora  In  Hazel- 
hurst,  Miss.,  was  a  lumberyard  laborer 
tumed  cabinet  maker.  ""My  daddy  had  only 
a  third-grade  education,  but  If  I  could  get 
four  more  college  degrees,  maybe  I'd  have 
half  as  much  sense  as  he,"  Tolliver  said. 

He  describes  his  79-year-old  mother  Edna 
as  an  old  fashioned  Christian  lady  who  In- 
stilled In  him  a  love  for  music  and  exhorted 
him  to  follow  the  paths  of  moderation  and 
continence.  She  succeeded.  Tolliver  neither 
drinks  nor  smokes  and  his  speech,  during  a 
recent  Interview  at  any  rate,  was  void  of 
even  so  much  as  a  vulgarity. 

His  character  was  forged  In  the  home  and 
In  the  foundries  of  Cleveland  and  In  front  of 
the  open  hearth  furnaces  at  Republic  Steel, 
where  he  worked  during  his  student  years. 

He  attended  East  Tech  High  School.  Bald- 
win Wallace  College,  old  Cleveland-Marshall 
Law  School,  and  passed  his  bar  exam  In 
19S3  during  a  tour  of  Army  duty  at  Fort 
Hayes  In  Columbus. 

Tolliver  fondly  remembers  Jack  Clowser, 
retired  Press  sportswriter.  who  helped  him 
and  other  black  students  to  get  Into  Bald- 
win Wallace. 

He  has  come  a  long  way  since  college,  real- 
izing what  he  said  was  his  Iwyhood  dream: 

"I  used  to  watch  how  the  white  folks 
lived.  They  had  trees,  yards,  basements, 
beautiful  houses  and  1  said  1  wanted  to  live 
like  that  some  day." 

Today.  Tolliver  lives  In  a  15-room  home  at 
11104  Wade  Hark  Ave.  in  University  Circle, 
"a  five  minute  walk  from  Severance  Hall 
and  right  around  the  comer  from  the  Cleve- 
land Art  Museum.  He  calls  his  neighbor- 
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hood   "Hough  Heights,"  describes  his  home 
as  a   "Southem  mansion  type  with  big  pil- 
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then  attended  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary   where   he   was   awarded  a 
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High  School:  Kelly  Bennett  and  Kelli  Ches-        More  Importantly,  the  revised  legislation 
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final  conclusion  of  the  doctors,  the  patient 
shall  make  the  final  decision  concerning  his 
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hood  "Hough  Heights,"  describes  his  home 
as  a  "Southem  mansion  type  with  big  pil 
lars." 

During  his  career.  ToUiver  represented  cli- 
ents in  some  of  the  more  sensational  cases 
brought  to  trial  here. 

These  included  Fred  (Ahmed)  Evans,  con- 
victed leader  of  the  1968  Glenville  riot,  who 
died  in  prison;  r>avid  (Rabbi)  Hill  and  James 
Raplin,  convicted  of  blackmail  in  the  1969 
boycott  of  four  white-owned  McDonald  Res- 
tauranU  in  the  Inner  City;  John  A.  Pile, 
convicted  of  the  kidnap-slaying  of  super- 
marliet  executive  Julie  Kravitz;  Melvin  Bay 
Guyon.  serving  a  life  term  for  the  slaying  of 
FBI  Agent  Johnnie  Oliver,  and  former 
Ward  18  councilman  James  Boyd,  indicted 
and  acquitted  in  the  carnival  kickback  case. 

These  are.  to  be  sure,  exceptions.  Most  of 
his  clients  are  what  society  considers  cast- 
aways, many  figuratively  lockstepplng  their 
way  toward  courtroom.s.  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries through  days  and  nights  of  crime. 

ToUiver  has  had  his  owti  problems  with 
the  courts,  notably  for  failing  to  appear  in 
court  on  time  or  for  failing  to  appear  at  all. 
Steaming  over  another  no-show  by  ToUiver 
three  years  ago.  Common  Pleas  Judge  John 
L.  Angelotta  had  ToUiver  arrested  and 
brought  bodily  into  the  courtroom  for  a  ju- 
dicial dressing  down. 

ToUiver's  defense:  The  four  defendants 
claiming  ToUiver  was  their  lawyer  were 
using  his  name  in  vain. 

Internal  Revenue  Service  has  given  him 
problems,  too.  It's  not  that  he  failed  to  file 
his  tax  forms,  but  he  didn't  pay  what  he 
owed 

He  recalled  that  the  IRS  was  attaching 
his  income  a  few  years  back  when  Uncle 
Sam  was  holding  his  marker  for  about 
$30,000.  He  has  since  paid  up. 

Is  he  current  on  his  taxes?  "Just  about." 
ToUiver  says. 

ToUiver  keeps  current  with  the  Lord  not 
only  on  the  track  but  al.so  at  Antioch  Bap- 
tist Church.  Past  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  there,  he  is  a  baritone  member  of 
the  Men's  Chorus  and  Gospel  Chorus.  He 
also  serves  as  legal  counsel  for  about  10 
churches— Calvary  HiU.  New  Light  and  New 
Galilee  Baptist  Churches  among  others. 

He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Round 
Table,  a  group  of  black  business  and  profes- 
sional leaders  which  meets  regularly  at  the 
Carnegie  Hotel.  6803  Carnegie  Ave.  to  take 
stands,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  on 
public  issues.  ToUiver  can  be  found  there 
each  Friday,  dining  on  chitlins,  Mackeyed 
peas.  rice,  corn  bread  and  buttermilk.» 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  TOBIAS 
ROTHENBERG 


HON.  JEROME  A.  AMBRO 


OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. May  17.  1980.  the  members  of 
the  Huntington  Hebrew  Congregation 
will  join  together  to  honor  their  spiri- 
tual leader.  Rabbi  Tobias  Rothenberg 
on  the  35th  anniversary  of  his  ordina- 
tion as  a  rabbi.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to 
theirs  in  wishing  the  rabbi  a  hearty 
mazel  tov  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 
A  graduate  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Rabbi  Rothenberg 
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then  attended  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  where  he  was  awarded  a 
bachelor  of  Hebrew  letters  in  1941.  or- 
dained in  1945.  and  received  doctoral 
degrees  in  education  and  divinity  in 
1961  and  1970,  respectively.  Following 
his  ordination,  he  became  the  rabbi  of 
Congregation  Bech  Israel  in  Roanoke. 
Va..  where  he  served  imtil  1959.  While 
in  Roanoke,  he  also  was  involved  in  a 
number  of  community  organizations 
and  activities  including  the  Hillel 
Foundation  at  'Virginia  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital,  where  he  served  as  chaplain, 
and  the  Clergy  Association,  which  he 
led  as  their  president  from  1952  to 
1954. 

This  combination  of  religious  and 
community  activity  is  a  pattern  that 
can  be  seen  in  each  locality  in  which 
Rabbi  Rothenberg  has  resided.  In 
1959.  he  and  his  family  moved  to 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  he  held  the 
pulpit  at  Congregation  Beth  Israel  for 
the  ensuing  10  years.  Again,  We  find 
the  rabbi  participating  actively  in  civic 
as  well  as  religiously  oriented  organi- 
zations including  the  Clergy  Club,  of 
which  he  was  president  from  1964  to 
1966,  the  Boy  Scouts.  United  Syna- 
gogue Youth,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Board  of  Rabbis,  among  others. 

In  1969,  Rabbi  Rothenberg  came  to 
lead  the  Huntington  Hebrew  Congre- 
gation in  Huntington.  N.Y.  It  was 
then,  during  my  tenure  as  the  supervi- 
sor of  the  town  of  Huntington,  that  we 
became  acquainted.  I  was  immediately 
impressed  with  Rabbi  Rothenbcrg's 
commitment  to  both  his  religious  re- 
sponsibilities and  to  the  community  at 
large.  As  the  vice  president  of  the 
Senior  Citizens  Housing  Committee, 
that  was  created  during  my  adminis- 
tration, he  was  one  of  five  concerned 
and  courageous  community  leaders 
who  brought  the  housing  plight  of  our 
elderly  residents  to  the  attention  of 
the  towTi  board  and  who  produced  a 
plan  for  a  channing  garden  apartment 
complex— now  called  Paumanock  Vil- 
lage—which was  dedicated  last 
summer  and  is  now  the  home  for  300 
of  Huntington's  senior  citizens— near 
their  families,  near  their  friends,  in 
the  community  that  they  loved  and 
helped  to  build. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known  Rabbi 
Tobias  Rothenberg  for  more  than  10 
years,  and  in  that  time.  I  have  become 
proud  to  call  him  a  friend  and  adviser. 
He  and  his  wife.  Ethel,  and  their  four 
children  have  made  an  important  con- 
tribution to  both  the  religious  and  sec- 
ular life  of  the  town  of  Huntington 
that  should  be  recognized  and  appreci- 
ated by  all  of  its  residents.  On  this 
35th  anniversary  of  his  ordination.  I 
want  to  thank  Rabbi  Rothenberg  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Huntington, 
and  to  wish  him  many  more  years  of 
good  health,  fulfillment,  and  nachas 
from  his  children  and  grandchildren.* 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.. BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  25.  the  Seventh  Ohio  District 
Congressional  Youth  Advisory  Coun- 
cil, which  I  sponsor,  completed  its 
work  for  the  1979-80  school  year  and 
reported  to  me  at  its  spring  meeting.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  conclusions  of 
these  high  school  students. 

The  council  is  now  in  its  9th  year, 
and  consists  annually  of  students  se- 
lected by  the  high  schools  from 
throughout  the  Seventh  Congression- 
al District  to  participate.  In  the  fall  of 
each  year,  the  students  meet  for  a  l- 
day  session  at  Urbana  College  to  orga- 
nize into  four  committees  and  to  select 
legislative  topics  for  study  during  the 
current  year.  Following  the  organiza- 
tional meeting,  a  1-day  hearing  for 
each  of  the  four  committees  is  held, 
utilizing  expert  witnesses  in  each  of 
the  fields  of  consideration.  Following 
the  hearings,  the  students  then  meet 
for  the  next  several  months  to  do  ad- 
ditional research,  to  debate  the  topics 
and  to  draw  up  final  reports  on  their 
conclusions  which  are  presented  to  me 
during  their  spring  meeting. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  not  only  the  students  who 
worked^  on  the  committees,  but  also 
the  faculty  advisers  from  the  various 
high  schools  who  contributed  time  and 
effort  to  the  projects,  and  also  the  wit- 
nesses, without  whom  the  program 
would  not  reach  anywhere  near  the 
potential  that  it  does  in  allowing  the 
students  to  deal,  in  a  very  real  way, 
with  the  legislation  under  considera- 
tion. 

For  this  year,  the  four  topics  select- 
ed were:  Marion-Union  Counties— hos- 
pital cost  containment;  Champaign- 
Logan  Counties— expansion  of  Federal 
crop  insurance:  Clark  County— con- 
tinuation of  Federal  revenue  sharing; 
and  Greene  County-Mad  River  Town- 
ship—savings incentives  to  increase 
capital  formation. 

Those  students  who  worked  on  the 
reports  and  assisted  in  the  presenta- 
tions 'Aere: 

From  Marion-Union  Counties— Sharon 
Beckel  and  Kirk  DetweUer  of  River  Valley 
High  School;  Mark  Kearns,  Dan  Mitchell, 
and  Denise  Jones  of  Elgin  High  School. 
Dave  Penrod  and  Kelly  Dean  of  North 
Union  High  School;  Priscilla  Albernaz  and 
Martin  Cormody  of  Marion  Catholic  High 
School;  Tami  Holtz  of  Ridgedale  High 
School;  and  Aimee  Thorpe  of  Marysville 
High  School. 

From  Champaign-Logan  Counties— John 
Auldridge  of  Urbana  High  School;  Daryl 
Kitchen  and  Wendy  Howard  of  Triad  High 
School;  Sandy  Faurot  and  Tate  Antrim  of 
Hi-Point   JVS;   Amy   Stabler   of   Riverside 
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High  School;  Kelly  Bennett  and  KeUi  Ches- 
ter of  Mechanicsburg  High  School;  Jeff 
Schmitt  of  West  Liberty-Salem  High 
School;  Dee  Dee  Westfall  of  Triad  High 
School;  Jill  Stanley  and  Rosanne  Weath- 
erby  of  Benjamin  Logan  High  School;  and 
Don  Lonsert  of  Indian  Lake. 

Clark  County  Committee— Scott  PhyUips 
and  Wendy  BlackweU  of  Springfield  South 
High  School;  Karla  Gilliam  and  Chris  Wid- 
ener  of  Greenon  High  School;  and  Michael 
Shaw  of  Springfield  North  High  School;  and 

From  Greene  County-Mad  River  Town- 
ship-Jim Guenther,  David  Hart,  and  Jenny 
Dowdell  of  Yellow  Springs  High  School; 
Rich  Brown  and  Phyllis  Stubblefield  of  Bea- 
vercreek  High  School;  Kathy  Colbert  and 
BiU  Robinson  of  Xenia  High  School;  Mark 
Owens  of  Park  Hills  High  School;  David 
Lorenzetti  of  Pairbom  Baker  High  School 
and  Mark  Back  of  Stebbins  High  School. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee from  Marion  and  Union  Coun- 
ties: 

Marion  and  Union  Counties  CYAC 

Committee 

Hospital  Cost  Containment  (H  R.  2626) 

introduction 
For  the  past  decade  hospitals  have  been 
experiencing  double  digit  inflation.  In  part 
the  hospital  cost  increase  results  from  Infla- 
tion in  the  general  economy  that  increases 
the  prices  of  existing  goods  and  services 
that  hospitals  buy.  That  portion  of  the  hos- 
pital cost  increase  is  reflected  In  the  hospi- 
tal "market  basket".  Population  growth  also 
contributes  to  the  increase  in  total  hospital 
spending  because  it  creates  a  greater 
demand  for  services. 

The  residual  cost  Increase  results  from  In- 
crease service  Intensity— additional  services, 
new  equipment,  faciUties,  and  techniques, 
and  more  highly  trained  personnel.  Histori- 
cal trends  show  service  intensity  at  about 
four  percent  annually. 

There  Is  considerable  concern  that  this 
rate  of  increase  is  not  producing  commensu- 
rate Improvements  in  health  status.  In  fact, 
there  Is  strong  evidence  of  substantia]  waste 
In  the  hospital  Industry,  fueled  by  the  rapid 
growth  In  service  Intensity. 

The  service  intensity  factor  Is  the  key  to 
producing  savings  under  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment since  it  is  the  spending  areas  that 
is  relatively  controllable  by  the  hospitals. 
This  service  intensity  allowance  under  the 
voluntary  limit  is  one  percent,  comparable 
to  the  growth  of  service  Intensity  permitted 
by  the  hospital  industry's  own  Voluntary 
Effort  goal.  Under  the  mandatory  program 
the  similar  Increase  Is  permitted  to  reward 
efficient  hospitals. 

The  Administrations  Hospital  Cost  Con- 
tainment legislation  Introduced  In  the  95th 
Congress  was  basically  simple;  there  was  a 
mandatory  flat  cap  on  the  rate  of  Increase 
in  the  hospital  revenue.  The  bUl  was  critl- 
CEed  for  not  giving  the  hospital  industry  a 
chance  to  control  costs  voluntarily,  for  not 
considering  the  different  financial  circum- 
stances of  each  hospital,  and  for  not  reward- 
ing efficiency. 

,J^n  ^^s'^l^n^'s  legislation  stibmitted  to 
ine  96th  Congress  was  designed  to  be  simple 
and  flexible.  It  also  responded  to  the  legiti- 
mate criticisms  raised  by  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

1.  Hospitals  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
reduce  their  cost  increases  voluntarily; 

2.  Hospitals  were  given  bonuses  to  reward 
those  which  have  acted  diligently  to  keep 
their  costs  below  the  level  of  similar  type 
hospital  and: 

3.  Exceptions  were  added  to  meet  the  Indi- 
vidual need  of  the  hospitals. 
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More  importantly,  the  revised  legislation 
abolished  the  complex  formula  used  to  cal- 
culate the  mandatory  limits  in  last  years 
bill  and  tried  to  simplify  the  ovcra'l  Icpisla- 
tion. 

PRESIDENTS  PROPOSAI 

The  proposal  made  by  President  Carter 
would  be  disasterous  to  the  hospiul  indub- 
try.  The  President  proposed  to  institute  vol- 
untary price  controls  for  all  hospitals  and  if 
the  control  limits  were  not  met.  he  would 
invoke  mandatory  controls.  The  mandatory 
controls  would  limit  Inflationary  growth  to 
7.9  percent  which  could  be  raised  to  adjust 
for  overall  inflationary  Increases.  However. 
this  7.9  percent  figure  was  proposed  with  12 
to  13  percent  Inflation,  so  hospital  costs 
could  not  rise  as  fast  as  other  consumer 
prices.  Added  to  the  President's  proposal 
was  a  1.8  percent  additional  inflationary  in- 
crease for  selective  hospitals  which  can 
show  an  increase  in  population  or  necessary 
hospital  services. 

The  major  problems  with  the  President's 
proposal  are:  (I)  The  7.9  percent  figure  Is 
too  low  even  if  adjusted  for  inflation.  (2) 
The  1.8  percent  figure  Is  not  significant 
enough  to  allow  for  any  hospital  expansion. 
(3)  The  controls  will  punish  the  most  effi- 
cient hospitals  more  because  they  would 
have  to  reduce  their  already  low  costs,  when 
they  couldn't  afford  to.  while  the  Inefficient 
hospiuis  would  be  favored.  (4)  Only  the 
final  costs  and  not  the  factors  which  make 
up  the  cost  (i.e.  equipment,  wages,  energy, 
and  drugs)  wiU  be  regulated,  so  the  hospi- 
tals wiU  be  forced  to  absorb  the  inflationary 
costs  from  other  sectors  of  the  economy,  (5) 
These  controls  wUl  force  hospitals  to  cut 
necessary  programs  for  their  community  in 
order  to  reduce  their  costs.  (6)  The  new  reg- 
ulations wiU  mean  more  costs  for  hospitals 
to  comply  with  the  new  government  regula- 
tions. 

The  penalties  for  not  meeting  these  regu- 
lations are  disasterous  In  themselves,  and 
could  never  be  Invoked.  They  Include  denial 
of  Medicare  and  Medicaid  reimbursemenU. 
and  150  percent  excise  tax  on  the  hospital 
and  the  person  who  paid  the  bill. 

SECOND  OPINION 

A  "second  opinion"  or  "second  consulta- 
tion" as  defined  in  Its  medical  context  Is  the 
Judgement  of  a  second  surgeon  regarding 
the  necessity  of  a  patient's  operation.  In 
most  cities  employing  this  technhiue.  It  is 
the  patient's  option  to  ask  for  a  second  con- 
suIUtion.  In  the  event  of  a  difference  in 
opinion  between  the  surgeons,  the  patient 
may  request  a  third  consultation.  In  all 
cases,  the  final  decision  regarding  the  oper- 
ation is  left  to  the  patient;  the  second  and 
third  opinions  merely  serve  to  Inform  the 
patient  of  the  risks  and  benefits  as  viewed 
by  the  surgeons  and  to  check  the  quaUty  of 
surgery  performed.  In  a  few  cities.  It  is  man- 
datory that  the  patient  receive  at  least  a 
second  consulutlon,  but  the  final  decision 
whether  or  not  to  have  the  operation  re- 
mains his. 

Our  proposal  for  Implementing  second 
opinions  on  a  required  basis  across  the 
board  is  outlined  in  three  major  parts: 

First,  an  administrative  referral  service 
will  be  established  on  regional  levels,  direct- 
ing patients  to  other  surgeons  for  second 
opinions  on  a  random  basis  within  specific 
locales.  Surgeons  wiU  be  reimbursed  at  set 
rates  for  their  consultations. 

Secondly,  there  are  specific  criteria  for  re- 
ceiving second  opinions.  All  non-emergency 
patients  seeking  elective  surgery  must  re- 
ceive a  second  consultation.  If  the  second 
surgeons  recommendation  differs  from  the 
first,  the  patient  or  either  surgeon  may  re- 
quest a  third  consultation.  Whatever  the 
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final  conclusion  of  the  doctors,  the  patient 
shall  make  the  final  decision  concerning  his 
operation. 

Thirdly,  crucial  restriction  must  be  placed 
on  the  second  opinion.  No  Inter-hospital  re- 
ferrals will  be  allowed— the  consulting  sur- 
geon must  be  affiliated  with  a  different  hos- 
pital: the  consulting  surgeon  may  not  per- 
form any  operations  on  the  referred  patient. 

Emergency  surgery  will  be  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  debate,  the 
proposal  of  the  Marion-Union  Coun- 
ties' committee  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  54  to  28.  and  the  report  was  submit- 
ted to  Congressman  Clarence  J. 
Brown  for  his  consideration.* 


NO  TO  MX 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1980 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
recent  editorial,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dis- 
patch criticized  the  MX  program  on 
gToimds  that  its  socioecomonic  and  en- 
vironmental impact  would  be  disas- 
trous; that  it  has  nearly  doubled  in 
cost;  that  it  Is  extremely  destabilizing 
to  the  strategic  balance:  and  that  it 
probably  will  not  work.  They  suggest 
that  we  should  "scrap  it  now." 

As  chairman  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  closely  moni- 
tor the  MX  debate.  I  have  concluded 
that  MX  Is  not  in  our  best  national  se- 
curity interests.  This  week  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  DOD  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  delete  fimding  for  the  MX 
to  effectively  scrap  the  basing  mode, 
leaving  funds  to  study  alternatives.  I 
ask  that  you  support  my  amendment 
and  I  submit  this  thoughtful  editorial 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues: 
IFrom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  March 
29,  1980] 


A  "No"  TO  THE  MX 
The  opposition  expressed  by  the  gover- 
nors of  Utah  and  Nevada  to  the  deployment 
of  the  MX  missile  in  their  states  is  a  serious 
and  perhaps  fatal  setback  for  the  project  as 
it  now  is  designed.  Their  complaints  against 
the  mobUe  missile  system  apparently  came 
as  no  surprise  to  the  Defense  Department, 
for  the  Pentagon  has  announced  that  it  is 
looking  for  an  alternate  site  in  New  Mexico 
and  west  Texas.  ITet  the  problems  that 
make  the  MX  unacceptable  in  Utah  and 
Nevada  wiU  exist  elsewhere,  and  the  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  locations  carry  the  addi- 
tional handicap  of  population  density  and 
high  land  costs. 

As  proposed  by  the  Defense  Department 
the  200  MX  missiles  would  be  deployed  in 
clusters  consisting  of  23  launchinR  shelters 
scattered  around  racetrack-like  compounds. 
Altogether,  4,600  shelters  would  be  re- 
quired, the  concept  being  that  the  Soviets 
could  never  by  certain  which  shelters  actu- 
ally conUined  missUcs.  But  as  the  go\emors 
told  a  House  appropriations  subcommittee, 
the  deployment  would  be  ruinous  to  the  en- 
vironment of  the  UUh-Nevada  Great  Basin 
Desert.  Moreover,  they  said,  bringing  50.000 
workers  into  the  area  to  build  and  operate 
the  system  would  "destroy  the  chosen  way 
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of  life  as  it  is  now  known  in  those  communl- 
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When  you  look  at  all  the  political  energy 
that  went  into  producing  a  balanced  budget 
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quired  to  be  amortized  over  30  years 
rather  than  40  years  as  under  current 
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of  life  as  it  is  now  known  in  those  communi- 
ties—forever." 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Pentagon 
would  attempt  to  impose  such  a  scheme 
over  the  protests  of  the  states'  highest  elect- 
ed officials.  But  the  governors'  opposition  is 
by  no  means  the  only  reason  to  abandon  the 
MX.  A  new  General  Accounting  Office 
study  warns  that  the  system  could  cost 
nearly  $60  billion,  nearly  double  the  esti- 
mated price— and  that  figure  does  not  in- 
clude the  nuclear  warheads.  As  a  first  strike 
weapon,  it  would  dangerously  destabilize 
the  strategic  balance:  and  without  SALT, 
and  the  warhead  limits  the  treaty  would 
impose,  the  MX  would  be  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  saturation  attacli.  In  short,  the 
system  is  a  bad  bargain  on  every  score.  Why 
not  scrap  it  now?  • 


HELEN  KELLER  DAY 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  added  my  name  as  a  cosponsoc  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  470.  As  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague.  Representative 
Plippo,  this  resolution  would  proclaim 
June  27,  1980,  as  "Helen  Keller  Day." 

June  27,  1980.  will  mark  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  one  of 
America's  most  remarkable  people. 
Though  she  became  totally  blind  and 
deaf  as  a  baby,  Helen  Keller  overcame 
these  serious  handicaps  through  her 
own  determination  and  that  of  her 
teacher,  Anne  Sullivan.  Helen  Keller 
learned  to  communicate  fluently  in 
sign  language,  mastered  the  braille  al- 
phabet, and  even  learned  to  speak. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  honor  the 
memory  of  Helen  Keller  and  hold  up 
her  courage  and  determination  as  an 
Inspiration  to  others.  It  Is  also  appro- 
priate to  use  this  occasion  to  honor 
those  organizations,  like  the  Lions 
Clubs  International,  which  have  fur- 
thered her  efforts  to  provide  encour- 
agement, education,  and  opportunities 
to  deaf  and  blind  persons.* 


A  "BALANCED-  BUDGET 
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A  "Balanced"  Budget 

The  nation  finally  has  a  balanced 
budget— on  paper.  How  long  will  it  last?  A 
week?  A  month?  Certainly  not  past  the 
second  budget  resolution  in  the  autumn. 
Indeed,  as  the  exchange  in  "Notable  & 
Quotable"  Indicates,  the  long  awaited  bal- 
anced budget  was  unbalanced  before  it  ever 
got  off  the  House  floor. 

The  reason  is  that  the  spending  projec- 
tions never  turn  out  to  be  very  close  to  the 
mark  set.  Peter  Grace  of  W.  R.  Grace  has 
compiled  a  table  that  compares  the  Presi- 
dent's 1977  five-year  budget  forecast  with 
the  actual  or  latest  estimates  (in  billions): 
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HON.  BUD  SHUSTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12.  1980 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
editorial  in  today's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal lucidly  details  a  fact  everyone  in 
this  Chamber  knows:  Namely,  the 
Democrat  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
is  a  hoax  on  the  American  public.  De- 
spite the  claims  of  the  majority  party, 
this  budget  is  not  balanced,  this 
budget  does  not  restrain  Government 
growth;  this  budget  does  not  ease  the 
tax  burden  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
nothing  but  a  phony  budget  and  I 
commend  the  following  article  to  my 
colleagues: 


Fiscal  year 


BtKtjel 
IcreusI 


Actual  Of 

lalQt 

estimates 


Increase 


1971.. 
1979.. 
1980. 


1911. 
1982. 


$440.0 

$450.8 
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4660 

493.7 

-^2^7 

4966 

56&9 

-(■72  3 

5270 

tn.s 

-(■845 

SS8.7 

(83J 

-(■124  6 

When  you  look  at  all  the  political  energy 
that  went  into  producing  a  balanced  budget 
that  is  really  not  there,  it  tells  you  that 
even  symbolic  victories  don't  come  cheap.  If 
all  that  energy  had  gone  instead  into  pro^ 
ducing  a  fiscal  and  budgetary  policy  that  in- 
creased the  incentives  for  being  productive 
and  decreased  the  rewards  for  being  wards 
of  the  state,  the  nation  might  be  able  to 
look  forward  someday  to  a  real  balanced 
budget. 

Now.  we  do  not  believe  a  balanced  budget 
ought  ever  to  be  the  single  overriding  goal 
of  economic  policy.  What  this  economy 
needs  is  a  fresh  dose  of  incentives  to  restore 
growth  and  expand  the  tax  base.  This  does 
not  require  more  government  spending  pro- 
grams, but  relief  from  oppressive  taxation. 
Congress  has  provided  a  facade  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  fiddling  with  the  figures 
and  raising  taxes.  It  is  guilty  of  both  deceiv- 
ing the  public  and  crippling  the  economy.* 


In  other  words,  the  current  year,  with  still 
four  months  to  go.  is  already  off  $72.3  bil- 
lion, a  goodly  sum.  from  an  estimate  made 
only  three  years  ago.  It  is  Important  to  note 
that  this  occurred  without  the  benefit  of  a 
recession,  although,  of  course,  with  some 
help  from— and  help  to— inflation.  The 
actual  figure  for  fiscal  1982  still  is  anyone's 
guess,  but  the  fact  that  the  1977  forecast  al- 
ready is  $124.6  billion  off  the  target  tells  us 
something  about  how  close  that  1977  five- 
year  projection  is  likely  to  come. 

And  it  also  tells  us  something  about  how 
likely  that  election  year  promise  of  a  "bal- 
anced" fiscal  1981  budget  is  of  ever  coming 
true.  Its  vaporous  quality  was  demonstrated 
only  last  Thursday  when  the  Congress 
passed  "emergency  funding"  to  raise  the 
fiscal  1980  food  stamp  budget  by  almost  50 
percent.  That's  the  second  time  In  two  years 
that  Congress  has  underestimated  the 
annual  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program.  As 
the  recession  builds.  It  will  more  than  likely 
push  these  welfare  program  underestimates 
higher,  even  if  inflation  diminishes. 

Everyone  In  Congress  knows  that  the  bal- 
anced budget  that  has  Just  passed  will  never 
materialize.  But  that  won't  stop  any  of 
them  from  campaigning  as  fiscally  responsi- 
ble—a  stance  that  won't  cost  them  any  votes 
in  other  quarters  either,  after  having  first 
packed  all  the  spending  Into  the  1980 
budget,  allowing  them  to  open  the  spending 
floodgates  from  now  until  the  election  and 
brag  about  a  balanced  budget  all  at  the 
same  time.  The  press,  too,  must  know  know 
that  the  gathering  recession  makes  the 
budget  debate  a  fairyland  fantasy;  there 
was  not  only  the  Baltimore  Sun  article  re- 
ferred to  in  the  House  debate,  but  also  a 
lengthy  page-one  article  In  this  newspaper. 
Yet  we  continue  to  read  big  headlines  in  im- 
portant newspapers  taking  the  balanced 
budget  charade  at  face  value. 

Even  this  phony  balanced  budget  would 
not  have  been  possible  without  a  tremen- 
dous upward  revision  in  tax  revenues.  We 
won't  give  you  the  increases  since  the  1977 
forecast;  that  would  do  more  than  ruin  your 
day.  Instead,  just  look  at  the  budget  revi- 
sions between  January  and  March  of  this 
year  and  you  have  got  the  picture.  The  two 
month  period  saw  upward  revisions  in  tax 
revenues  of  $8.6  billion  for  1980.  $28  billion 
for  1981  and  $33.7  billion  for  1982.  With  the 
government  picking  up  new  revenues  so  rap- 
idly, little  wonder  they  can  keep  spending 
and  still  momentarily  balance  the  budget. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R.  3904,  THE 
MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION 

PLAN     AMENDMENTS     ACT     OF 
1979 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1980 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  next  few  legislative  days,  the 
House  will  take  up  H.R.  3904,  the  Mul- 
tiemployer Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act  of  1979.  The  bill  is  necessarily 
complex,  yet  delicately  balanced,  in  an 
attempt  to  fashion  a  workable  pro- 
gram of  "insolvency"  insurance  cover- 
age for  nearly  2,000  joint  labor-man- 
agement trusteed  pension  plans  cover- 
ing 8,000,000  participants. 

Due  to  what  I  consider  an  unfortu- 
nate oversight,  the  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough  In  reducing  the  risk  of  future 
abuses  or  catastrophic  losses  imder 
the  program.  For  example,  while  the 
bill  Increases  premium  costs  by  over 
400  percent,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  has  estimated 
that  premiums  will  have  to  increase  by 
900  percent  in  the  event  plans  are 
forced  to  terminate  because  of  the 
mass  withdrawal  of  all  employers. 

The  several  amendments  I  will  offer 
to  H.R.  3904  when  it  is  taken  up  are 
designed  to  improve  the  workability  of 
the  program  while  retaining  the  deli- 
cate balance  of  the  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
following  amendments  which  will: 

First,  reduce  the  chance  for  abuse 
and  the  high  cost  of  mass  withdrawal 
plan  terminations; 

Second,  encourage  faster  funding  for 
pension  liabilities  arising  in  the 
future;  and 

Third,  increase  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  the  program,  thus  preventing 
the  otherwise  inevitable  demands  of 
both  employers  and  unions  for  a  Fed- 
eral bailout. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.    1 

Under  the  bill,  future  unfunded  past 
service  liabilities— for  example,  arising 
from  plan  amendments  increasing 
benefits  related  to  past  service— are  k- 
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quired  to  be  amortized  over  30  years 
rather  than  40  years  as  under  current 
law.  The  amendment  would  require 
such  unfunded  past  service  liabilities 
to  be  amortized  over  30  years  for  plan 
years  beginning  before  January  1, 
1986.  over  25  years  for  plan  years  be- 
ginning January  1,  1986,  and  ending 
before  January  1,  1992,  and  over  20 
years  for  plan  years  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1.  1992. 

The  bill  places  single  employer  and 
multiemployer  pension  plans  on  the 
same  funding  schedule  by  requiring 
both  types  of  plans  to  amortize  un- 
funded past  service  liabilities  over  30 
years.  The  amendment  would  continue 
this  equal  treatment  of  single  and 
multiemployer  pension  plans  with  re- 
spect to  the  25-  and  20-year  amortiza- 
tion requirements. 

By  requiring  sounder  plan  funding, 
the  amendment  would  significantly 
reduce  the  risk,  the  exposure,  and  the 
long-term  costs  of  the  multiemployer 
plan  program. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  2 

This  amendment  is  identical  to  the 
first  amendment  except  that  the  pro- 
visions apply  only  to  multiemployer 

plans. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  3 

Under  section  4022A(c)(l)  as  added 
by  the  bill  a  participant's  monthly 
benefit  for  each  year  of  credited  serv- 
ice is  guaranteed  up  to  a  maximum  of: 
One.  100  percent  of  the  monthly  ac- 
crual rate  up  to  $5  plus  two,  70  percent 
of  the  le.sser  of  $15  or  the  monthly  ac- 
crual rate  in  excess  of  $5.  Under  the 
amendment,  for  plans  electing  20-year 
funding  the  70-percent  factor  would  be 
increased  to  75  percent  at  the  time  of 
the  election. 

In  order  to  avoid  antiselection,  plans 
meeting  a  certain  assets-to-benefits 
ratio  test  would  have  3  plan  years 
after  date  of  enactment  in  which  to 
elect  20-year  funding  and  the  higher 
benefit-guarantee  leveL  A  plan  meets 
the  assets-benefits  test  if  in  a  period  of 
3  consecutive  years  the  ratio  of  plan 
assets  to  plan  benefits  is  at  least  8  to  1. 
A  plan  meeting  the  8-to-l  assets-bene- 
fits test  for  the  first  time  after  the  ini- 
tial 3-year  period  would  be  able  to 
elect  the  higher  benefit  guarantee  and 
20-year  funding  at  the  time  ft  meets 
such  test. 

Under  the  amendment,  plans 
making  an  election  for  the  Increased 
benefit  guarantee  would  be  required  to 
amortize  over  20  years  any  unfimded 
past  service  liabilities  which  arise  in 
plan  years  after  the  date  of  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  amendment  would  encourage 
sounder  plan  funding  among  the  plans 
eligible  for  the  election— approximate- 
ly three-fourths  of  all  plans— thus  re- 
ducing the  risk,  exposure,  and  the 
long-term  costs  of  the  multiemployer 
plan  program.  The  amendment  would 
have  no  immediate  impact  on  the  esti- 
mated short-term  costs  of  the  program 
as  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
PBGC. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  AMElfDMZirT  WO.  4 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  multiemployer  plan  pro- 
gram by  providing  disincentives  for 
plans  to  terminate  prior  to  plan  insol- 
vency whereby  employers  withdraw  en 
masse  in  order  to  avoid  further  obliga- 
tion through  changes  in  business 
structure.  First,  a  5-percent  coinsur- 
ance factor  is  introduced  In  the  level 
of  benefit  guarantees  for  those  who 
are  active  participants  at  the  time  of 
plan  termination.  The  amendment 
would  not  affect  the  benefit-guarantee 
levels  of  retired  participants  or  their 
beneficiaries.  By  setting  benefit-guar- 
antee levels  at  95  percent  of  what  they 
would  otherwise  be,  the  amendment 
would  discourage  active  employees  and 
their  collective-bargaining  representa- 
tives from  either  colluding  with  em- 
ployers to  abandon  a  plan  or  acting 
unilaterally  to  place  retirees  and  em- 
ployers in  economic  jeopardy. 

Second,  the  amendment  would  in- 
crease by  10  percent  the  annual 
amoimt  of  the  employer  withdrawal  li- 
ability payment  for  each  employer 
participating  in  the  mass  withdrawal. 
However,  the  total  amoimt  of  each 
employer's  share  of  withdrawal  liabili- 
ty would  remain  unchanged.  By  dis- 
couraging mass  withdrawals,  the 
effect  of  this  provision  would  be  to  en- 
courage employer  plan  participation 
and  funding,  thus  reducing  the  chance 
that  accrued  vested  benefits  would 
ever  have  to  be  cut  back  to  the  guar- 
anteed level. 

EXPLANATION  OF  AMENDMENT  NO.  8 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  H.R.  3904  strikes  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  provides  for 
the  exemption  of  multiemployer  pen- 
sion plans  from  coverage  under  title 
IV  of  ERISA. 

The  amendment  provides  for  the 
cessation  of  premlimis  and  Insurance 
coverage  for  multiemployer  plans 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
amendment  also  authorizes  the  con- 
tinued payment  of  guaranteed  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  those  terminated 
plans  the  PBGC  covered  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  pursuant  to  its  dis- 
cretionary authority  imder  present 
law. 

As  under  H.R.  3904,  the  amendment 
repeals  section  4023  of  title  IV  of 
ERISA  relating  to  a  program  of 
contingent  employer  liability  Insur- 
ance for  single  and  multiemployer 
pension  plans. 

The  following  page  and  line  refer- 
ences are  to  H.R.  3904— report  No.  96- 
869.  parts  I  and  II— as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
April  2.  1980— part  I— and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means— part  II. 
While  the  references  are  to  part  II, 
identical  amendments  reference  part  I. 
Amendment  No.  1 

Page  404,  line  19,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  404,  insert  after  line  19  the  follow- 
ing: 
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(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (ill)  of  sutoec- 
tion  (bX 2 KB)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(Hi)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (If  any)  In  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendmenU  adopted  In  such 
plan  year,  over  a  period  of — 

"(I)  30  plan  years  In  any  case  In  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  l. 
1986. 

"(II)  25  plan  years  In  any  case  In  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  I. 
1986.  and  before  January  1.  1992.  and 

"(III)  20  plan  years  In  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  l, 
1992,": 

(3)  by  striking  our  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(bH3KB)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (if  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such 
plan  year,  over  a  period  of— 

"(I)  30  plan  years  in  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  I. 
1986. 

"(II)  25  plan  years  In  any  case  In  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1. 
1986,  and  before  January  1.  1992.  and 

"(III)  20  plan  years  In  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992.";  and 

Page  404.  line  20.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  385.  Insert  after  line  23  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (ill)  of  subsec- 
tion (bK2KB)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(iii)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (If  any)  In  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such 
plan  year,  over  a  period  of — 

"(1)  30  plan  years  In  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  I. 
1986. 

"(II)  25  plan  years  to  any  case  In  which 
such  plan  year  l)egins  on  or  after  January  I. 
1986.  and  before  January  1.  1992.  and 

"(III)  20  plan  years  In  any  case  to  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1. 
1992.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (1)  of  subsection 
(bX3XB)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(1)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (If  any)  In  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  In  such 
plan  year,  over  a  period  of — 

"(I)  30  plan  years  In  any  case  In  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  1. 
1986. 

"(ID  25  plan  years  In  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986,  and  before  January  1.  1992.  and 

"(III)  20  plan  years  In  any  case  In  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992,"; 

Page  385,  line  24.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  388.  line  15.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(5)". 

Amendment  No.  2 

Page  404.  line  19.  strike  out  'and". 

Page  404.  Insert  after  line  19  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (111)  of  subsec- 
tion (bX2XB)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(III)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (If  any)  Is  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
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fron  plan  amendments  adopted  in  such 
plan  year,  in  the  cue  of  a  itngle-employer 
Plan,  over  a  period  of  30  plan  years,  and.  In 
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Page  198.  Insert  after  line  17  the  follow- 
ing: 
"(7XA)  In  any  case  In  which  this  para- 
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title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974. 

EXCLOSIOIt  rSOM  COVERAGE 
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determination  before  such  date  under  this 
subsection  (as  in  effect  immediately  before 
such  date)  to  pay  such  benefits.". 
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from  Irian  amendments  adopted  tn  such 
plan  year.  In  the  case  of  a  aingle-anployer 
plan,  over  a  period  of  30  plan  jrears.  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  muiUemployer  plan,  over  a 
period  of— 

"(I)  30  plan  years  tn  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  1. 
1986. 

"(11)  25  plan  years  tn  any  ease  tn  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986,  and  before  January  1.  1992,  and 

"(III>  30  plan  years  tn  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992,'; 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (t)  of  subsection 
(b)<3XB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(i)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (if  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  in  such 
plan  year,  in  the  case  of  a  single-employer 
plan,  over  a  period  of  30  plan  years,  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  o^er  a 
period  of— 

"(I)  30  plan  years  tn  any  case  tn  which 
siKh  plan  year  begins  before  January  1. 
1986. 

"(11)  25  plan  years  in  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986.  and  before  January  1.  1992,  and 

"(III)  20  plan  years  in  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  tiegins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992.";  and 

Page  404.  line  20.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  385.  insert  after  line  23  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (lit)  of  subsec- 
tion (bX2MB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(iti)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  Increase  (if  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  in  such 
plan  year,  in  the  case  of  a  single-employer 
plan,  over  a  period  of  30  years,  and,  in  the 
case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  over  a  period 
of- 

"(I)  30  plan  years  tn  any  case  tn  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  1, 
1986. 

"(II)  25  years  in  any  case  in  which  such 
plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1,  1986, 
and  before  January  1.  1992,  and 

"(III)  20  plan  years  tn  any  case  tn  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  I, 
1992.-: 

(3)  by  striking  out  clause  (i)  of  subsection 
(b)(3XB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
folloaing: 

"(i)  separately,  with  respect  to  each  plan 
year,  the  net  decrease  (if  any)  in  unfunded 
past  service  liability  under  the  plan  arising 
from  plan  amendments  adopted  in  such 
plan  year,  in  the  case  of  a  single-employer 
plan,  over  a  period  of  30  plan  years,  and.  in 
the  case  of  a  multiemployer  plan,  over  a 
period  of— 

"(I)  30  plan  years  in  any  case  in  which 
such  plan  year  begins  before  January  1, 
1986. 

"(II)  25  plan  years  in  any  case  tn  which 
such  plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1986.  and  before  January  1.  1992.  and 

"(III)  20  years  in  any  case  in  which  such 
plan  year  begins  on  or  after  January  1, 
1992,"; 

Page  385,  line  24,  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
Insert  tn  lieu  thereof  "(4)". 

Page  388,  line  15,  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  tn  Ueu  thereof  "(5)". 

AMBTDuan  No.  3 

Page  193.  line  19.  strike  out  "paragraph 
(6)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs 
(6)  and  (7)". 
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Page  198.  insert  after  line  17  the  follow- 
ing: 

•  (7XA)  In  any  case  In  which  this  para- 
graph applies  to  a  plait— 

"(i)  In  applying  paragraph  (1)  to  such  plan 
the  term  "75  percent'  shall  be  substituted  in 
paragraph  (IX A)  for  the  term  '70  percent", 
and 

"(U)  effective  for  the  plan  year  foUowing 
the  date  of  the  election  under  subparagraph 
(B).  in  applying  paragraphs  (3KBXlii)  and 
(3XBMi)  of  section  302(b>  to  such  plan,  the 
term  '20  plan  years'  shall  be  substituted  for 
all  that  follows  the  term  period  of  therein. 

"(B)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  to  a  plan 
only  if,  during  a  year  of  election  described 
tn  subparagraph  (C).  the  plan  sponsor  elects 
that  this  paragraph  apply  with  respect  to 
such  plan.  Such  election  shall  be  irrevoca- 
ble. 

"(C)  A  year  of  election  described  in  this 
subparagraph  for  a  plan  is— 

"(i)  except  as  provided  in  clause  (It),  any 
plan  year,  during  the  period  of  3  consecu- 
tive plan  years  begirming  with  the  first  plan 
yetu-  beginning  aftey  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
menU  Art  of  1980,  which  meets  the  assets- 
benefits  test  under  subparagraph  (D),  or 

"(11)  in  any  case  tn  which  there  Is  no  year 
of  election  under  clause  (i),  the  first  plan 
yesu-.  beginning  after  the  3-year  period  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i),  which  meets  such 
assets-benefits  test  under  subparagraph  (D). 

"(D)  A  plan  meets  the  assets-benefits  test 
under  this  subparagraph  if  the  plan  year  Is 
the  third  plan  year  of  any  period  of  3  con- 
secutive plan  years  tn  which  the  ratio  of  the 
value  of  the  assets  of  the  plan  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  such  plan  year  to  the  l)€neflt 
payments  made  during  the  plan  year  pre- 
ceding such  plan  year  is  at  least  8  to  1. 

AKSfDMnrr  No.  4 

Page  198.  Insert  after  line  17  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection,  in  the  case  of  a  plan 
which  terminates  as  descriljed  In  section 
4041A(aK2)  betore  becoming  Insolvent 
(within  the  meaning  of  sertion  4246(bXl)), 
the  benefit  guaranteed  under  this  subsec- 
tion of  a  participant  who  was  not  In  pay 
status  at  the  time  at  which  the  plan  termi- 
nates (or  of  a  beneficiary  of  such  a  partici- 
pant) shall  be  95  percent  of  the  benefit 
which  would  be  guaranteed  under  such  pro- 
visions without  regard  to  this  paragraph. 

Page  259.  line  12.  strike  out    and  ". 

Page  259.  insert  after  line  12  the  follow- 
ing: 

■■(li)  In  any  case  tn  which  such  termina- 
tion, or  such  withdrawal  by  sulistantially  all 
the  employers,  occurs  l>efore  the  plan  be- 
comes insolvent  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 4246(bKl)).  in  applying  subparagraph 
(CKi)  to  such  plan,  the  term  110  percent  of 
shall  be  inserted  before  the  term  the  high- 
est contribution  rate'  in  subclause  (II)  of 
such  subparagraph  (C)(i),  and 

Page  259.  line  13.  strike  out  "(il)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(iii)". 

Amendment  No.  5 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TtTLB 

Sectioh  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act  of  1980 ". 

AMEMDMSNT  OF  THZ  EMPLOYEE  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1974 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  ref- 
erence is  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
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title  IV  of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974. 

EXCLDSIOn  PBOM  COVERAGE 

Sbc.  3.  Section  4031(b)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(12),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(14)  which  Is  a  multiemployer  plan.". 

PREMITTM  RATES 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4O06(aXl)  ia  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  premlimi  rates  charged  by  the  corrto- 
ration  for  any  period  shall  be  uniform  for 
aD  plana  with  respert  to  Iwsic  l)enefits  guar- 
anteed by  It  under  section  4022.". 

(b)  Section  4006(aXl)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Except  as  provided  in  section 
4082(f),  no  premium  snail  be  charged  by  the 
corporation  with  respect  to  any  multiem- 
ployer plan  for  any  plan  year  of  such  plan 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enartment  of 
the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980.". 

(c)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  4006(aX2) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  basic  benefits,". 

(d)  Paragraph  (4)  section  4006(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

(e)  Sul>paragraph  (A)  of  section  4006(aK5) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  corporation  may  establish 
annual  premiums  composed  of — 

"(i)  a  rate  applicable  to  the  excess,  if  any, 
of  the  present  value  of  the  basic  benefits  of 
the  plan  which  are  guaranteed  over  the 
value  of  the  assets  of  the  plan,  not  in  excess 
of  0.1  percent,  and 

"(U)  an  additional  charge  based  on  the 
rate  applicable  to  the  present  value  of  the 
basic  benefits  of  the  plan  which  are  guaran- 
teed. 

The  rate  for  the  additional  charge  referred 
to  in  clause  (11)  shall  be  set  by  the  corpora- 
tion for  every  year  at  a  level  which  the  cor- 
poration estimates  will  yield  total  revenue 
approximately  equal  to  the  total  revenue  to 
be  derived  by  the  corporation  from  the  pre- 
miums referred  to  in  clause  (i)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph.". 

■  RXPEAL  or  <X)HTlHUmT  UABrLITY  COVERAGE 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  4023  is  repealed. 

(b)  Section  4006(aX2)  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (AKii).  by  inserting 
"and"  after  "plan, "; 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  in  section  2  ts 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  4023. 

LIABILITY  OF  EMPLOYERS  ON  TERMINATION  OF 
CERTAIH  PLANS  OTHER  THAN  MT7LT1  EMPLOYER 
PLANS 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4064  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  which  section 
4021  applies"  after  "employers  who  main- 
tain a  plan". 

TRANSITIONAL  RULES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsertion  (c)  of  section  4082  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (3)  and  by  striking  out  ail  that 
precedes  such  paragraph  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(cKl)  The  corporation  shall  pay  benefits 
gUP'Titeed  under  this  title  (as  in  effect  im- 
meu'  tely  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  t  e  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980)  with  respect  to  a  mul- 
tiemployer plan  which  terminated  before 
such  date,  if  the  corporation  made  a  final 
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determination  before  such  date  under  this 
■ut>section  (as  in  effect  immediately  before 
such  date)  to  pay  such  benefits.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4082(c)  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  With  respect  to  any  benefits  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  applies,  the  corporation—"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (D),  by 
Inserting  "and  "  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(B).  and  by  striking  out  ".  and"  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

(c)  Section  4082  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)(1)  An  Insurance  premium  shall  be 
charged  by  the  corporation  in  accordance 
with  section  4006  (as  in  effect  immediately 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amendments 
Act  of  1980)  with  respect  to  each  multiem- 
ployer plan  to  which  section  4021  applied 
Immediately  liefore  such  date  for  the  plan 
year  in  which  such  date  occurs,  except  that 
the  insurance  premium  rate  applicable  to 
such  multiemployer  plan  for  such  plan  year 
shall  be  the  rate  described  in  paragraph  (2). 

■  (2)  The  rate  described  in  this  paragraph 
shall  be  the  product  of— 

"'(A)  the  insurance  premium  rate  applica- 
ble to  such  multiemployer  plan  immediately 
before  such  date  under  such  section  4006. 
and 

"(B)  a  fraction— 

"(i)  the  numerator  of  which  is  the  number 
of  months  of  such  plan  year  ending  before 
such  date,  and 

"(ii)  the  denominator  of  which  is  12.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Subtitle  E  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  sec- 
tion: 

"AUTHORIZATION 

■"Sec.  4083.  I'here  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  trust  funds  established 
with  respect  to  multiemployer  plans  by  sec- 
tion 4005  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Multiemployer 
Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1980  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations of  such  trust  funds.". 

(b)  Section  4005(bXl)  is  amended  by  stnlc- 
ing  out  ""and"'  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(E).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (F)  and  inserting'  in  lieu 
thereof  '".  and",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  4083.". 

ettective  date 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Employee  Retirement  Income 
Security  Act  of  1974  to  eliminate  multiem- 
ployer plans  from  the  coverage  of  such  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. ".• 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conmilttees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
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Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
piuTXJse  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  Interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Dally  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imlt  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  13,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Ribcord. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tranportation 
Science.  Technology  and  Space  Sutxsom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  2015,  proposed 
Transportation  Energy  Efficiency  Act, 
and  on  proposed  amendments  thereto. 
235  Russell  Building 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  3  and  1710, 
bills  to  provide  procedures  for  Federal 
constitutional  conventions  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  Bimendments.  and  on 
the  method  used  by  the  Senate  in 
processing  Petitions  and  Memorials  re- 
ceived. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee. 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981.  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Sheldon  V.  Ekman.  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Edna  G.  Parker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, each  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court;  and  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  temporary  limit  on  the  public 
debt,  and  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  employer-based  catastrophic  health 
insurance. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  discuss  and  consid- 
er pending  calendar  business. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Sul>committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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3:00  p.m. 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  proposed 
legislation  authorizing  funds  for  flsc&l 
year  1981  for  the  Indian  Health  Care 
Improvement  Art. 

6302  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  15 

9:15  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Sut>commlttee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    1928,    to 
strengthen  fair  credit  reporting,  and 
provide  safeguards  for  citizens  in  the 
areas  of  credit,  banking,  and  insurance 
records, 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
implementation  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Art, 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
defense  establishment. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Appropriations 

HOTJ-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  and  Independent  Agen- 
cies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Sulx-ommitlee 
To     continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fLscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
1224  Dirksen  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Sheldon  V.  Ekman.  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Edna  G.  Parker,  of  Vir- 
ginia, each  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  U.S. 
Tax  Court;  and  to  resume  considera- 
tion of  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the    temporary    limit    on    the    public 
debt,  and  proposed  legislation  relating 
to  employer-based  catastrophic  health 
insurance. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
11:15  a.m. 
Oovemniental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  878.  to 
simplify  the  administration  of  nation- 
al  policy   requirements  applicable  to 
Federal  aasistance  programs  to  State 
and  local  governments. 

S-146.  Capitol 
1:00  pjra. 
Selert  on  Small  Business 
To  receive  a  briefing  on  the  final  report 
of   the   White   House    Conference   on 
Small  Business. 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
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bills  to  provide  educational  assistance 
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To  hold  closed  hearings  on  nuclear 
chemical  storage  and  security. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Stephen  R.  Relnhardt.  of  California. 
to  be  UJ5.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit;  William  A.  Norrls.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit:  Earl  B.  Gilliam,  to  be 
VS.  District  Judge  for  the  Southern 
District  of  California;  and  Robert  P. 
Agullar.  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  profxjsed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1533  and  1940, 
bills  to  provide  an  exemption  for  quali- 
fied   small    business    venture    capital 
companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  19 

9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Improvements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  5563,  to  allow 
certain  proceedings  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  be  conducted  in  either  English  or 
Spanish. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Science.  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Industrial  applica- 
tions of  recombinant  DNA  techniques. 
235  Russell  Building 

Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1631,  proposed 
Plsh  Restoration  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business  and  nominations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  meeting  on  pending 
business  items. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

MAY  21 

6:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  expected  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2523.  to  clarify 
certain  antiquated  Inspection  and 
manning  laws  which  affect  smaller 
commercial  vessels,  and  H.R.  1198.  to 
establish  appropriate  identifiable  lines 
dividing  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  from  the  high  seas. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  corisider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 

900  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  mental  health  pro- 
grams to  serve  the  elderly  and  to 
review  proposals  to  overcome  service 
barriers  to  older  Americans  (the  sub- 
stance of  S.  1177). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
Issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  pro- 
posed Environmental  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2513.  to  promote 
economic  self-sufficiency  among 
Indian  tribes  by  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  industries  who  hire  Indians 
and  locate  on  or  near  their  reserva- 
tions. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 


May  12,  1980 


To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1519,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  redress  the 
capital  repayment  problems  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration 
without  undue  burden  to  the  current 
ratepayers. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  28 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Impact  of  acid 
rain  In  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
an  Increased  use  of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish   a  cost-of-living   Increase 
for  service-connected   disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  possible  effects  of  excessive 
commodities  speculation  on  the  Na- 
tion's banking  system  and  credit  mar- 
kets, focusing  on  futures  trading  In  fi- 
nancial   instruments   or   their   equiv- 
alents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  programs  for 
women  in  business. 

457  Russell  Building 

MAY  30 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis- 
cellanecnis    tax    legislation.    S.    2484. 
2486.  2500.  2503.  2548.  and  H.R.  5043. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation relating  to  possible  effects  of 
excessive  commodities  speculation  on 
the    Nation's    banking    system    and 
credit   markets,    focusing   on    futures 
trading    in    financial    Instruments   or 
their  equivalents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  2 
10 :0C  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold    hearings   to   examine   certain 
energy  policy  Issues  dealing  with  epi- 
sodic, severe  shortages  in  transporta- 
tion fuel. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  recognition 
procedures,  relating  to  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  nonrecognized  Indian 
tribes. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations  on  the 
future   political   status   of   the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

S-407,  Capitol 


May  12,  1980 

JUNE4 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  Judgment  Fund 
I>istribution  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


JUNES 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of   the  Department  of 
Energy's    Building    Energy    Perform- 
ance Standards  (BEPS)  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  10 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation   of    the    Tribally    Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2020  and  2596, 
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bills  to  provide  educational  assistance 
programs  for  those  Individuals  who 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  current  educational  in- 
centive programs  to  promote  an  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

412  Russell  Building 


JULYl 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im- 
plementation  of  small    business   loan 
programs   for  veterans   recommended 
by   the   White  House  Conference   on 
Small  Business. 

412  Russell  Building 
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SENATE— Tuesday,  May  IS,  1980 


Maij  13,  1980 


(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon  Howard  M.  Metzenbaum,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio. 

PRAYER 

Commissioner  Arthur  R.  Pitcher,  com- 
mander of  the  southern  territory  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  Atlanta,  Ga.,  offered  the 
following  prayer :  i 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God.  our  Heavenly  Father,  we  hum- 
bly beseech  Thee  to  bless  us  as  we  present 
our  needs  to  Thee  at  the  beginning  of 
this  new  aay.  Our  minds  would  seek  the 
clarity  of  vision,  the  integrity  of  purpose, 
and  the  certainty  of  Thy  presence  which 
will  assure  us  that  the  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  this  day  will  glorify  Thee.  We 
present  for  Thy  gracious  care  and  com- 
fort those  who  sorrow,  those  who  suffer, 
those  who  are  held  in  physical  or  spirit- 
ual bondage,  and  those  who  face  this  day 
in  uncertainty  or  fear.  We  pray  that 
Thou,  whose  ministry  among  men  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  to  bind  up 
the  brokenhearted,  to  preach  deliver- 
ance to  the  captives  and  the  opening  of 
the  prison  to  those  who  are  bruised,  shall 
find  us  ready  to  share  with  Thee  in  Thy 
healing  involvement  with  mankind.  We 
acknowledge  that  our  resources  are 
meager,  until  they  are  augmented  and 
strengthened  by  Thine  infinite  grace,  and 
our  way  cloudy  and  indistinct  until  it  is 
illuminated  by  Thy  wisdom.  May  we  find 
a  new  assurance  of  Thy  presence,  a  new 
awareness  of  Thy  power,  and  a  new  con- 
sciousness of  Thy  providence,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Macnusoni  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U.S.  Senats, 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  13,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

tJnder  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Howard  M.  Metzen- 
BAUM,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Macnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore. 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOVIET  IMPERIALISM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  massive  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  began  4  months  ago.  A 
populous,  relatively  rich,  industrialized 
nation  has  invaded  a  small,  poor,  less 
developed  neighbor  in  southwest  Asia. 

One  of  the  effects  of  the  Soviet  inter- 
vention in  Afghanistan  has  been  to  de- 
stroy forever  the  Soviet  pretension  to 
have  a  special  relationship  with  Third 
World  nations.  The  reality  behind  the 
Soviet  Union's  anticolonial  rhetoric  has 
been  laid  bare.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  practitioner  of  very 
crude,  old-style  imperialism. 

Historically,  there  have  been  two  pat- 
terns of  imperial  expansion:  The  sub- 
jugation of  overseas  territories  and  peo- 
ples, and  the  subjugation  of  neighboring 
peoples.  In  light  of  the  Soviet  move  into 
Afghanistan,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
today's  Soviet  Union  is  the  remnant  of 
the  czarist  subjugation  of  neighboring 
peoples.  Afghanistan  was  a  frequent  tar- 
,get  of  czsarist  imperial  designs.  The  move 
into  Afghanistan  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  traditional  Russian  foreign  policy. 

There  are  three  general  motivations 
behind  imperial  expansion:  Ideology 
economic  gain,  and  security.  Each  seems 
to  have  played  some  part  in  the  Soviet 
decision  to  intervene  in  Afghanistan. 

Soviet  ideology  is  inherently  expansive 
because  the  Soviets  assume  they  repre- 
sent a  historical  wave  of  the  future.  The 
Soviet  leadership  has  never  accepted  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  reject  the  So- 
viet model.  The  right  of  Third  World 
nations  to  develop  their  own  social,  po- 
litical, and  economic  systems  is  being 
violated  by  the  Soviets  today  in  Afghani- 
stan. 

A  second  motivation  for  imperial  ex- 
pansion is  economic  gain — a  search  for 
markets  for  finished  goods  and  for  access 
to  sources  of  raw  material.  The  czars' 
desire  for  a  warm-water  port  reflected 
economic  motives.  Afghanistan  is  not  im- 
portant either  as  a  market  or  as  a  source 
of  raw  materials,  but  it  is  important  as 
a  traditional  trade  route.  Today  its  im- 
portance lies  in  the  access  it  provides  to 
the  oil-rich  nations  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
especially  Iran.  The  Soviets  are  expected 
to  need  oil  imports  in  the  next  decade, 
and  their  position  in  Afghanistan  will 
allow  them  to  move  farther  into  the 
Persian  Gulf  area.  The  independence  of 
several  of  the  nations  of  the  region  could 
be  threatened  by  Soviet  designs. 

The  third  motivation  for  imperial  ex- 


pansion is  security.  The  czars  expanded 
west  and  east  to  provide  buffer  zones  for 
the  Russian  heartland.  It  seems  highly 
likely  that  Soviet  intervention  was  pred- 
icated, in  part,  on  security  concerns. 
But  the  threat  in  Afghanistan  was  not 
military.  The  threat  was  that  the  Soviet- 
backed  Afghan  regime  would  be  toppled, 
and  would  be  replaced  by  a  government 
representing,  in  part.  Moslem  fundamen- 
talists. Soviet  power  would  have  been  un- 
dermined; but  more  important,  the  con- 
tagion of  religious  fundamentalism 
might  spread  to  the  50  million  moslems 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Third  World  nations  have  seen  what 
the  Soviets  are  doing  in  Afghanistan,  and 
many  have  spoken  out.  At  the  United 
Nations  in  January,  the  General  Assem- 
bly voted  104  to  18  to  call  for  an  end  to 
the  Soviet  intervention.  And  the  Febru- 
ary 1980  summit  of  Islamic  nations  con- 
demned the  Soviet  Union's  intervention 
in  Afghanistan. 

I  urge  these  nations  to  continue  to 
speak  out.  The  people  of  Afghanistan 
are  resisting  the  Soviet  take-over  of  their 
country.  They  deserve  the  support  of 
other  nations.  And  Third  World  nations 
should  continue  to  voice  their  opposition 
to  predations  by  the  Soviet  Union  along 
its  borders  because  other  nations  in  the 
region — Iran.  Pakistan,  and  Turkey — 
could  face  the  same  threat,  and  do  face 
the  same  threat. 

Third  World  nations  recognize  old- 
fashioned  imperialism  when  they  see  it, 
because  they  have  been  victims  of  im- 
perialism and  colonialism  in  the  past. 
There  is  little  that  is  new  about  the 
threat  posed  by  Soviet  intervention  in 
Afghanistan:  It  is  the  threat  of  aggres- 
sion to  further  imperial  expansion.  The 
Soviet  threat  is  not  new,  but  it  is  very 
grave. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
is  there  any  Senator  to  whom  the  minor- 
ity leader  wishes  to  yield  some  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

I  have  no  need  for  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  Unless  there  is  a  request 
from  some  other  Member,  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  such  request, 
and  I  yield  back  my  time  under  the 
standing  order. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
STEWART 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  i  Mr.  Stewart  »  need  more  than 
the  15  minutes  under  his  order? 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  I  yield  my  re- 
maining time.  Mr.  President,  to  him  in 
the  event  that  he  should  need  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart*  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


WASHINGTON    POST    ARIICLE    ON 
WORKER  OWNERSHIP 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  the 
Outlook  section  of  Sunday's  Washington 
Post  carried  a  very  thoughtful  article  on 
employee  ownership  by  Daniel  Zwerdling. 

In  the  last  few  years,  there  has  been  a 
tremendous  increase  in  employee  owner- 
ship in  this  country.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  4.000  com  ponies  have  an  employee 
st(x:k  ownership  plan.  At  least  100  com- 
panies— and  probably  many  more — have 
over  half  their  stock  owned  by  over  half 
their  employees.  Congress  recently  re- 
quired the  Chrysler  Corp.  to  give  its  em- 
ployees $162.5  million  worth  of  Chrysler 
stock,  and  Congress  will  hopefully  soon 
approve  legislation,  now  in  conference,  to 
provide  authority  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  to  assist  em- 
ployee ownership  efforts  in  a  further 
manner. 

Employee  ownership  has  had  some 
very  impressive  successes.  The  Small 
Business  Committee  published  a  staff 
report  last  year  showing  that  since  1971 
employees  had  purchased  approximately 
60  companies  previously  scheduled  to 
close,  companies  with  tens  to  thousands 
of  workers  each.  In  every  case,  the  em- 
ployees have  turned  the  companies 
around  to  profitability.  A  comprehensive 
study  by  the  University  of  Michigan  Sur- 
vey Research  Center  showed  that  em- 
ployee ownea  companies  were  1.5  times 
as  profitable  as  comparable  conventional 
firms,  while  other  studies  have  docu- 
mented productivity  increases  of  25  to 
30  percent  in  employee  owned  firms. 

As  the  prime  sponsor  of  the  legislation 
mentioned  above,  these  successes  have 
been  very  encouraging  to  me.  The  strong, 
bipartisan  support  in  Congress  is  sim- 
ilarly encouraging.  Employee  ownership 
is  more  than  just  good  business  practice, 
however;  it  is  a  fundamentally  impor- 
tant means  of  including  people  in  the 
economy.  It  gives  working  people  a  stake. 
It  makes  them  owners.  It  gives  them  a 
share  in  their  company's  growth.  Es- 
sentially, employee  ownership  is  just 
more  fair. 

As  the  Post  article  shows,  however, 
employee  ownership  has  much  unreal- 
ized potential.  While  it  has  increased 
profits  and  productivity,  and  while  it 
has  saved  thousands  of  jobs,  it  has  only 
begun  to  change  the  worker's  role  in  the 
company.  Employee  ownership  promises 
the  opportunity  for  workers  to  have  a 
say  in  how  their  work  is  organized,  as 
well  as  what  their  company  decides  to 
do  on  basic  issues.  Experience  in  Japan 
and  Germany  with  worker  participation 
has  long  shown  the  tremendous  impact 
this  has  not  only  on  productivity,  but  on 
worker  satisfaction  as  well.  Limited  ex- 


periments with  the  idea  in  the  United 
Stales,  such  as  GM's  Tarrytown  plant, 
have  also  been  great  successes.  Overall. 
though,  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  in  this 
area  in  this  country. 

We  need  to  travel  that  road,  however, 
for  employee  ownership's  greatest  poten- 
tial is  not  profits  or  productivity — it  is 
the  potential  it  creates  for  people  to  have 
more  say  about  their  own  lives,  and.  in 
the  process,  to  feel  part  of  a  larger,  com- 
mon endeavor.  These  were  the  dreams  on 
which  this  country  was  nourished,  and 
they  are  dreams  we  need  to  revive. 

On  May  20.  employee  ownership  will 
be  a  major  area  of  concern  at  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  symposium  on 
economic  growth.  That  symposium  will 
involve  leading  economists,  business  and 
labor  representatives,  and  other  eco- 
nomic analysts  in  a  discussion  of  this 
country's  increasing  difficulties  with  pro- 
ductivity, investment,  and  global  com- 
petition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Post 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Workers    Titrned    Owners     Find    They  re 

Still  Just   Workers 

(By  Daniel  Zwerdling) 
Car]  Vogel's  peeling  yellow  clapboard  house, 
Just  around  the  corner  from  the*  new  Pon- 
rierosa  Steak  House  In  Herkimer.  I«Y  .  doesn't 
seem  like  a  flash  point  of  :\  nasfcnt  move- 
ment that  could  affect  the  roursAof  Amer- 
ican history.  With  his  orange  plastAd  walls, 
bright  blue  carpets,  china  dog  stafiips  and 
massive  TV  elevated  on  a  white  pedestal.  Carl 
Vogel  seems  the  essence  of  the  skilled  factory 
craftsman  who  has  hammered  and  sawed  his 
way  toward  the  American  dream. 

For  4:3  year?,  Vogel  built  components  of 
library  furniture  In  the  Herkimer  Library 
Bureau  Inc  ,  just  as  his  father  and  grand- 
father did  before  him.  He  Aorked  his  over- 
time, paid  his  union  dues,  was  twice  elected 
president  of  the  union  local  Until  recently 
his  most  radical  thought  was  believing  he 
might  beat  Willie  Mosconl  in  a  local  pool 
exhibition  (and  regulars  at  the  Mohican 
Restaurant  will  proudly  tell  you  he  almost 
did  I. 

But  then  the  bombshell  hit  one  afternoon 
four  years  ago.  In  a  seven-sentence  press  re- 
lease that  Vogel  and  his  fellow  workers  will 
never  forget,  executives  of  the  distant  $4  bil- 
lion Sperry  Rand  conglomerate  announced 
they  were  shutting  down  the  Library  Bu- 
reau -a  profitable  but  minor  subsidiary  they 
had  picked  up  in  a  merger  In  a  depressed  val- 
ley where  abandoned  factories  litter  the 
landscape  like  crumpled  beer  cans,  the  news 
condemned  Vogel  and  the  217  other  em- 
ployes to  a  future  on  the  unemployment  and 
welfare  rolls. 

But  unlike  citizens  of  most  commiinitles 
hit  by  plant  shutdowns,  the  factory  workers 
and  other  citizens  of  Herkimer  tought  back. 
In  an  extraordinary  campaign — "the  most 
single  unified  effort  that  this  area  has  ever 
known  since  the  American  Revolution."  one 
community  leader  declared — the  townspeople 
scraped  together  $6  million  in  cash  and 
loans  and  bought  the  plant  f-om  Sperry. 

And  today,  the  rank  and  nie  build  library 
checkout  counters  and  card  catalogues  In 
their  own  newly  named  Mohawk  Valley  Com- 
munity Corp,— 100  percent  employe-  and 
community-owned. 

The  takeover  story  soared  to  four  minutes 
of  fame  on  the  Evening  News  with  Walter 


Cronklte— a  story  of  jubUant  worker*  and 
townspeople  triumphing  over  the  evils  of 
far-flung  conglomerate  power. 

But  now,  as  he  slU  In  his  living  room  one 
rainy  evening  four  years  later,  union  presi- 
dent Carl  Vogel  Is  talking  angrily  about  how 
the  dream  of  worker  ownership  has  soured 
"We  saved  our  Jobs,  yes,  but  it  could  have 
been  a  lot  better."  Vogel  savs.  "We  thought 
things  would  be.  well,  different.  We  expected 
to  be  treated  more  like  part-owners,  with  re- 
spect, not  just  as  employes. 

"The  employes  should  have  had  a  lot 
larger  role  than  what  they  did  have,"  Vogel 
says,  clenching  his  flst  for  emphasis  "but 
they  (management I  Just  kind  of  pushed  us 
to  the  side  and  said.  Were  the  boss  and 
were  going   to  run   the   show.' 

"The  people  on  the  floor  know  a  lot  more 
than  ru:inlng  machines,"  Vogel  says,  thump- 
ing the  couch.  "We  know  how  to  make  this 
company  run." 

The  factory  Ukeover  In  Herkimer,  and  the 
anger  stirring  In  workers  like  Carl  Vogel. 
symbolize  new  visions  being  born  In  fac- 
tories and  communities  across  the  nation 
As  the  economy  stumbles  and  conglomerates 
shut  down  aging  plants,  workers  and  work- 
er-community coalitions  have  bought  at 
least  60  threatened  corporations  In  the  past 
few   years. 

Worker  groups  have  saved  firms  ranging 
from  a  small  sewing  company  In  a  poor  black 
region  of  North  Carolina  to  the  500-worker 
South  Bend  Lathe  machine  tool  factory  In 
Indiana.  More  than  1.000  employes  In  the 
graying  mill  town  of  Lewlston,  Maine  re- 
cently bought  and  saved  a  textile  plant 
scheduled  for  shutdown  as  the  conglomer- 
ate parent  pulled  Its  money  out  of  fabrics 
and  Invested  in  coal. 

Unemployed  printers  In  Clinton.  Mass 
recently  launched  a  worker-owned  co-op 
factory  on  the  ashes  of  a  printing  plant.  dU- 
carded  by  the  Toledo-based  Sheller-Globe 
conglomerate.  And.  In  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  worker  takeover  to  date,  almost 
2.000  slaughterhouse  workers  are  likely  to 
purchase  the  Armour  conglomerates  ailing 
Rath  Packing  Co.,  Including  five  plants 
spread  across  Iowa  and  Texas. 

There  have  been  other  fleeting  moments 
In  U.S.  history  when  working  people, 
desperate  that  the  economy  wasn't  working 
for  them,  took  matters  Into  their  own  hands 
The  radical  Knights  of  Labor,  for  Instance, 
launched  more  than  100  worker-owned  flrms 
during  the  recession  years  of  the  late  19th 
century. 

But  the  new  wave  of  worker-  and  com- 
munity-owned flrms  shatters  the  historical 
precedents  For  Us  not  fringe  radicals  lead- 
ing the  takeovers,  but  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  presidents,  clergy  and  union 
leaders.  Officials  at  practlcallv  every  level 
of  government,  from  the  Hartford  City 
Council  to  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion, have  endorsed  employe  ownership  to 
save  Jobs  Congress  has  passed  bills  In  recent 
months  that  would  provide  federal  loans  to 
help  employe  and  commimlty  takeovers, 
with  support  ranging  from  Georce  McOovern 
to  S.  I.  Hayakawa  Federal  agencies  have  al- 
ready aided  a  handful  of  emplove  take- 
overs—In fact,  11  the  Rath  workers  buy  their 
company  la  the  next  two  months  as  ex- 
pected. It  will  be  with  the  help  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

Historically,  of  course,  employe  and  com- 
munity ownership  of  Industry  has  been 
championed  by  radicals  as  a  building  block 
of  socialist  democracy  Karl  Marx  hailed 
worker-owned  flrms  as  "the  first  sprouts"  of 
a  revolutionary  age  But  most  advocates  of 
the  current  generation  of  takeovers  don't 
envision  them  as  a  radical  step  toward 
worker  and  community  control.  Far  from  U: 
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LaBate,  like  most  employes.  Is  furious 
that  management  recently  bought  a  costly 
subsidiary     without     even     consulting     the 


run  our  union,  and  the  people  who  run  the 

country." 

The   too   managers   at   South  Bend   Lathe 


Newton  paused  for  a  moment,  as  If  letting 
this  far-reaching  vision  sink  In  "Good  lde«, 
huh?"   he   laughed.    In   a  self-mnrHncr   tr^r,.' 
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They  view  employe  ownership  merely  as  a 
pragmatic  strategy,  a  "viable  option,"  as 
HUB  policy  planner  John  Simmons  calls  It. 
to  prevent  more  pUnt  closings  and  flght  un- 
employment. 

But  supporters  of  these  Herklmer-style 
takeovers  are  unwittingly  sowing  the  see«ls  of 
what  could  become  an  historic  democratic 
movement.  For  as  rank-and-file  factory  em- 
ployees like  Carl  Vogel  awaken  to  new  pos- 
sibilities of  Influence — the  simple  fact  that 
they  can  Join  hands  and  save  their  own 
multl-milllon-doUar  corporation — they  are 
opening  their  eyes  to  bolder  visions.  In  firms 
from  Herkimer's  MVCC  to  South  Bend 
Latbe.  worker-owners  like  Carl  Vogel  have 
tasted  new  possibilities  of  Influence  over  the 
cori>orate  policies  that  affect  their  lives — 
and  now  a  growing  number  of  workers  say 
they  want  more. 

Random  press  clippings  spread  on  a  table, 
like  pieces  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle,  form  a  rough 
picture  of  the  mounting  plant-closing  prob- 
lem. Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  lays  off  al- 
most 3.000  employees  In  Akron,  and  then 
buys  the  biggest  tire  manufacturer  In  Chile. 
U.S.  Steel  announces  It  will  shut  down  16  fac- 
tories and  put  13.000  employees  out  of  work — 
as  It  Invests  massive  amounts  of  money,  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  In  the  past  few 
years.  Into  chemicals  operations  and  hotel- 
condominium  projects  In  the  South. 

Plant  shutdowns  are  striking  hardest  at 
the  aging  Industrial  towns  of  the  'graybelt." 
stretching  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Northeast.  According  to  federal-funded  stud- 
lea,  conglomerates  have  been  casting  off  older 
plants,  many  of  them  swallowed  during  the 
merger  wave  of  the  Slxtlee.  and  shifting  their 
Investments  to  the  boom  towns  of  the  South 
and  Southwest,  and  overseas — lands  of 
weaker  labor  unions,  cheaper  labor,  cheaper 
transportation  and  energy. 

Conglomerates  aren't  necessarily  discard- 
ing the  plants  because  they  are  losing 
money — as  studies  at  Cornell  University 
show,  many  shutdown  plants  were  earning 
decent  profits — but  often  because  by  shift- 
ing their  capital  to  other  Investments,  execu- 
tives figure  they  can  earn  even  more.  And 
under  current  federal  tax  laws,  corporations 
can  actually  make  more  money  by  shutting 
down  subsidiaries  and  writing  off  the  losses 
than  by  selling  them. 

The  small  towns  sorlnkled  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  In  Uooer  New  York  are  like 
tombstones  to  the  failure  of  federal  policies 
to  grapple  with  the  problem. 

The  economy  here  has  been  so  chronically 
lU  in  recent  years — General  Electric,  Carrier 
Corp..  Sperry  and  others  have  all  fled  the 
area — that  news  of  a  Mr.  Steak  restaiirant 
coming  to  Herkimer  rates  a  front-T)aee  head- 
line. TownsneoDle  aren't  excited  about  cheap 
T-bones.  but  about  the  35  new  jobs  the  res- 
taurant franchise  may  bring. 

As  their  economy  crumbled  around  them, 
local  residents  looked  to  the  Library  Bureau 
as  their  financial  Rock  of  Gibraltar.  Pounded 
In  1878  by  Melvll  Dewey,  of  Dewey  Decimal 
System  fame,  the  corporation  had  earned  a 
decent  profit  in  19  out  of  20  years  Towns- 
people still  talk  about  how  proud  they  felt 
when  their  yellow  and  red  brick  factory  first 
became  part  of  the  multinational  Sperry  con- 
glomerate. It  was  proof,  they  thought,  that 
they  had  earned  world  respect  as  they  took 
birches  from  the  Adlrondacks  and  debarked. 
planed  and  hammered  them  Into  card  cata- 
logues and  checkout  counters  for  Institutions 
from  Princeton  University  to  VS.  embassies 
around  the  world. 

And  so  the  factory's  workers  and  commu- 
nity residents  were  stimned  when  they  picked 
up  the  Evening  Telegram  one  frigid  March 
afternoon   and   read   that  Sperry  executives 


were  going  to  close  the  plant  and  sell  off 
the  equipment.  Sperry  wasn't  closing  the 
area's  single  largest  employer  because  It  was 
losing  money,  executives  acknowledged,  but 
because  the  factory's  furniture  products  "do 
not  fit  the  company's  present  product 
lines" — including  office  electronics  and  guid- 
ance systems  for  warplanes. 

Sperry  executives  added  privately  that 
while  the  Library  Bureau's  profits  were  good, 
they  didn't  consider  them  good  enough — be- 
low 22  percent  return  on  investment,  the 
hefty  "target  hurdle"  that  Sperry  execu- 
tives strive  to  achieve. 

Karl  Marx  had  envisioned  that  workers  on 
the  factory  floor  would  spontaneosuly  seize 
the  means  of  production,  but  In  Herkimer, 
the  worker-community  takeover  was 
launched  by  a  small  group  of  local  managers 
and  businessmen.  "They  wanted  to  buy  the 
factory  from  Sperry."  says  John  Ladd.  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Mohawk  Valley  Eco- 
nomic Development  District  Inc..  a  local 
conduit  that  funnels  federal  funds  to  local 
business.  "But  we  knew  the  business  groups 
weren't  capable  of  raising  the  equity  them- 
selves to  put  the  funding  together.  So."  Ladd 
says,  "we  decided  to  go  after  the  little  guy 
on  the  street." 

When  the  factory  employes  first  heard  the 
Idea  at  a  mass  meeting  In  the  Herkimer  Com- 
munity College  auditorium,  high  on  a  hill 
overlooking  the  factory,  they  ran  with  It. 
"I  had  never  even  dreamed  about  worker- 
community  ownership, "  Carl  Vogel  recalls. 
"But  what  was  the  choice?  It  was  either  go 
out  and  draw  unemployment  and  then  go  on 
welfare,  or  go  and  purchase  the  plant." 

Sawmill  employes  and  school  librarians 
and  members  of  the  Jaycees  fanned  out 
through  the  valley,  knocking  on  every  door 
and  selling  stock  coupons  sis  if  they  were 
raffle  tickets.  Local  businesses  chipped  In. 
from  the  local  funeral  home  to  Utlca  Club 
breweries.  Retired  schoolteachers  walked  into 
Ladd's  office  carrying  shoeboxes  bulging  with 
dollar  bills,  smelling  musty  after  years  cached 
In  their  basements. 

But  It  was  the  Library  Bureau  workers — 
the  rank  and  file  whacking  nails  and  sawing 
wood,  52  hours  a  week  including  overtime, 
tor  an  average  »10.000  a  year  and  not  a  single 
days  paid  sick  leave — who  really  rescued  the 
town.  In  the  middle  of  acrimonious  negotia- 
tions. Sperry  executives  suddenly  demanded 
a  $200,000  down  payment,  nonrefundable 
even  If  the  takeover  deal  fell  through.  "I 
went  right  through  the  plant,  floor  by  floor, 
man  by  man."  Vogel  says,  "and  I  told  them. 
'We  got  to  come  up  with  the  money  and  we 
don't  care  where  you  get  It.  Draw  It  out  of  the 
bank  or  out  of  your  mattresses. '  Within  a 
few  days.  "  Vogel  says  with  obvious  pride, 
'we  come  up  with  $193,000  in  cash — the  em- 
ployes alone.  " 

Ironically,  while  Herkimer  residents  were 
fighting  to  save  their  factory  by  buying  it. 
state  and  federal  officials  were  trying  to  pre- 
vent another  Sperry  subsidiary  from  closing 
in  nearby  Utlca.  But  they  were  using  more 
conventional  tactics — enticing  the  conglom- 
erate with  generous  land  and  tax  Incentives 
worth  millions  of  dollars. 

The  offers  weren't  good  enough.  Sperry 
shut  the  Utlca  plant,  putting  1.000  em- 
ployes on  the  unemployment  rolls,  and 
shifted  production  to  Tennessee.  Three 
weeks  later,  the  Herkimer  strategy  succeeded 
Herklmer-style  success  stories  have  hit  the 
pages  of  the  nation's  newspapers.  Something 
about  the  populist  spirit  of  these  employe 
ownership  campaigns,  linking  small  town 
managers  and  bank  presidents  to  union 
leaders  and  machine  tool  operators,  seems  to 
capture  the  imagination  of  a  nation  that's 
becoming  more  aware  of  conglomerate  power. 


Press  stories  often  glow  with  reports  of  how 
the  employe  takeovers  have  boosted  worker 
morale,  productivity  and  profits. 

In  fact,  to  read  about  the  employe-owned 
firms  in  the  press — headlines  such  as  "Work- 
ers Take  Over  Plant,"  "Workers  Are  Running 
the  Show" — you'd  think  the  revolution  has 
come  to  small  towns  like  Herkimer  and 
South  Bend. 

It  hasn't.  If  you  walk  through  the  Her- 
kimer furniture  factory,  you  won't  find 
worker  councils  shutting  down  the  saws  to 
vote  on  corporate  policies.  You  won't  find 
grease-stained  machinists  running  the  exec- 
utive offices  at  South  Bend  Lathe.  Virtually 
nothing  has  changed  since  the  workers 
bought  the  factories — except  that  now  em- 
ployes have  some  shares  of  stock  In  their 
dresser  drawers. 

At  most  of  the  firms  saved  recently  by 
employe  or  employe-community  ownership, 
in  fact,  the  same  local  plant  managers  who 
ran  the  enterprise  under  conglomerate  own- 
ership still  run  the  show.  "I  worked  here  be- 
fore (under  Sperry]  and  I  worked  here  after- 
ward." a  vice  president  of  the  Herkimer  fac- 
tory said.  "And  I  don't  see  any  change. 
Things  go  on  exactly  as  before." 

In  most  of  the  firms  saved  recently  by  em- 
ployes, worker  ownership  of  corporate  stock 
has  not  bought  workers'  control. 

In  many  new  worker-owned  firms,  em- 
ployes don't  even  have  the  power  to  cast 
their  shareholder  votes,  as  even  the  smallest 
stockholders  of  General  Motors  do. 

When  800  employes  in  California  and  Ore- 
gon bought  two  factories  from  the  Fibre- 
board  Corp.,  for  instance,  they  agreed  to  sur- 
render to  the  plant  managers  the  power  to 
vote  their  stocks.  And  In  cases  where  em- 
ployes do  cast  shareholder  votes,  such  as  in 
Herkimer  or  at  South  Bend  Lathe,  their 
votes  don't  carry  significant  power.  When 
the  rank-and-file  machinists  at  South  Bend 
Lathe  bought  and  saved  the  ailing  factory, 
the  local  officers  of  United  Steelworkers  of 
America  agreed  to  let  plant  manager  J.  Rich- 
ard Boulis  hand-pick  the  board  of  directors. 
The  result  Is  a  self-perpetuating  corporate 
board  dominated  by  top  managers  and  their 
allies. 

Why  didn't  employes  flex  their  ownership 
muscle  to  gain  control?  Most  rank-and-file 
workers,  raised  on  orders  from  the  boss  and 
the  punching  of  time  clocks,  never  even  con- 
sidered the  pcsslblllty.  "I  never  thought  I 
was  buying  a  piece  of  management.  In  fact.  I 
never  even  gave  it  a  thought,"  a  young  em- 
ploye said  as  he  strolled  out  of  the  Herkimer 
factory  at  the  end  of  a  shift.  "I  was  Just  buy- 
ing a  piece  of  stock  to  stick  in  my  drawer — 
and  saving  my  Job." 

But  recent  interviews  with  employe-owners 
at  Herkimer,  South  Bend  Lathe  and  other 
firms  suggest  that  attitude  is  changing.  As 
workers  gain  experience  in  their  new  roles  as 
owners,  a  subtle  fermentation  Is  taking 
place — changing  the  expectations  workers 
have  at>out  their  role  in  management  and  as- 
serting decision-making  power. 

As  you  stroll  through  the  shopfloor  of  the 
Herkimer  furniture  factory,  through  the 
screech  of  the  band  saws  and  through  eye- 
stlnglng  clouds  of  varnish,  employes  talk 
angrily  at>out  their  mounting  frustrations 
and  resentments:  managers  keep  Informa- 
tion secret,  managers  are  arrogant,  man- 
agers "spend  money  like  water." 

"Look,  Sperry  ran  that  plant  the  way  they 
saw  fit  and  they  paid  our  wages  and  It  was 
none  of  our  business  what  they  were  doing," 
says  Joseph  LaBate.  an  18-year  Herkimer 
veteran  who  coats  the  wood  with  a  noxious- 
smelling  sap  so  the  stains  will  hold.  "But  we 
own  the  plant  now." 
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LaBate,  like  most  employes,  Is  furious 
that  management  recently  bought  a  costly 
subsidiary  without  even  consulting  the 
employes-owners  first:  "That's  our  money 
they're  spending,"  LaBate  says.  "If  they 
wanted  to  buy  that  plant  they  should  have 
gone  to  the  people  and  said,  'Should  we  do 
this?'  And  they  should  have  gone  along  with 
what  we  said.  If  I  own  my  own  home,  I  want 
to  run  it  the  way  I  see  fit.  I  ain't  going  to 
have  nobody  else  tell  me  how  to  run  it." 

Did  LaBate  feel  the  same  way  four  years 
ago,  before  he  and  the  other  employes  saved 
the  plant?  He  shakes  his  head.  "Never  gave 
it  a  thought." 

The  same  mood  of  discontent  Is  gnawing 
at  South  Bend  Lathe.  The  employe  purchase 
In  1975  was  hailed  by  the  media  as  in  in- 
dustrial miracle.  Front-page  press  reports 
described  how  Chicago-based  Amsted  Indus- 
tries was  going  to  liquidate  the  plant  after 
five  straight  unprofitable  years:  how  the 
local  plant  manager  called  the  emploj-es  to 
a  mass  meeting  one  afternoon  and  proposed 
that  they  buy  it;  how  an  employe  trust, 
called  an  Employe  Stock  Ownership  Plan  (or 
ESOP)  bought  the  plant  for  $10  million  in 
federal,  municipal  and  private  loans,  creat- 
ing what  was  then  the  biggest  worker- 
owned  plant  in  the  nation. 

A  year  and  a  half  later,  follow-up  stories 
and  surveys  told  how  worker  morale — and 
company  profits — had  surged.  "For  awhile 
all  the  guys  here  were  going  around  saying, 
'Yeah,  it  feels  good  to  be  an  owner,'  " 
remembers  Robert  Newton,  a  32-year-old 
machinist  who  churns  out  gear  blanks  for 
lathes.  "Now  I  can  tell  them  [the  managers] 
what  I  really  feel." 

But  today,  if  you  Join  Newton  and  fellow 
workers  at  their  local  union  hall,  next  door 
to  the  Ace-High  topless  bar.  they'll  tell  you 
how  their  visions  have  crumbled.  They 
sound  as  if  they're  reading  from  the  Her- 
kimer script,  reciting  tales  of  management 
secrecy  and  arrogance,  simmering  with  the 
anger  of  feeling  forgotten  and  Ignored. 

"You  wouldn't  believe  how  management 
wastes  money  around  here,"  Randy  Reyn- 
olds, a  quality  control  Inspector,  complains. 
"But  when  you  come  up  with  an  idea  how 
to  make  things  better,  they  treat  you  like 
you're  stupid — it  goes  In  one  ear  and  comes 
out  the  other." 

Employe-owners  bristle  as  management 
tacks  up  wall  posters  exhorting  them  to 
work  harder  for  "their"  company — only  to 
hand  out  company  profit  bonuses  according 
to  salaries,  so  that  managers  walk  off  ■with 
the  biggest  chunks.  "Second-class  citizens," 
Reynolds  calls  the  workers.  "They're  trying 
to  make  ESOP  slaves  out  of  us,"  says  New- 
ton, a  member  of  the  union  bargaining  com- 
mittee. "They  tell  us.  'It's  your  company, 
you're  the  owners — now  do  as  we  tell  you.'  " 

Like  the  disgruntled  American  colonists 
who  begao'' demanding  representation  in 
King  George's  government,  shopfloor  em- 
ployes at  South  Bend  Lathe  and  the  Her- 
kimer furniture  plant  have  begun  to  speak 
out.  Vogel.  LaBate  and  other  union  members 
have  been  pressing  top  managers  of  Her- 
kimer's MVCC  to  consult  with  them  on  major 
issues.  And  at  South  Bend  Lathe,  over  180 
rank-and-file  workers,  more  than  half  the 
hourly  work  force,  have  signed  a  petition  to 
plant  president  BouUs  asking  that  worker 
representatives  take  control  of  half  the  seats 
on  the  board  of  directors.  Some  employes  ar- 
gue that  demand  should  be  lust  the  begin- 
ning. "The  whole  board  should  be  elected  by 
the  employes,"  says  Gerald  Vogel,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Steelworkers  local  at 
South  Bend  Lathe.  "After  all.  this  company's 
employe-owned.  We  should  elect  the  people 
who  run  it,  just  like  we  elect  the  people  who 


run  our  union,  and  the  people  who  run  the 
country." 

The  top  managers  at  South  Bend  Lathe 
and  MVCC  tend  to  shrug  off  workers'  com- 
plaints. At  Herkimer,  one  top  official  says, 
"We've  put  up  a  suggestion  box.  I  hate  to 
open  it,  "  he  laughs,  "because  there  are  so 
many  suggestions  in  there."  And  at  South 
Bend  Lathe,  says  president  Boulis,  the  mili- 
tant demands  "are  coining  from  a  handful 
of  union  discontents  who  don't  speak  for  a 
majority." 

Still,  Boulis  acknowledges  he  has  "morale 
problems  "  "It's  obvious  our  people  want  to 
participate  more  in  the  company  we  own,"  he 
says.  "The  problem  is.  in  the  first  two  or  three 
years  I've  been  so  goddamn  busy  trying  to 
get  economic  problems  resolved  that  we  just 
haven't  had  time  to  bring  employes  into  some 
kind  of  decisions  where  they  can  make  mean- 
ingful contributions." 

Recently.  Boulis  called  a  series  of  meetings 
with  representatives  from  the  shop-floor,  to 
chat  informally  about  company  business, 
shopfloor  problems  and  other  issues.  He 
hasn't  yet  decided  whether  to  make  such 
meetings  a  regular  affair. 

But  some  employes  question  whether  a 
monthly  chat  with  the  boss — without  build- 
ing any  formal  structure  and  training  pro- 
grams to  Increase  employe  participation — will 
be  enough  to  channel  growing  worker  discon- 
tent. If  the  story  of  the  demise  of  worker 
ownership  at  the  Vermont  Asbestos  Group 
Inc.  is  any  guide,  the  orotalems  simmering 
at  South  Bend  Lathe  and  Herkimer  and  other 
worker-owned  firms  could  someday  explode 
The  spirit  of  w-orker  ownership  soared  at  the 
Vermont  asbestos  mine  as  emnloye-owners 
found  themselves  locked  out  of  any  oarticl- 
patlon  In  declslon-makine  bv  "thefr"  man- 
agers and  board  of  directors.  When  the  board 
of  directors  rammed  throueh  a  controversial 
decision  to  build  a  costlv  subsldiarv — despite 
wldesnread  employe  sentiment  aealnst  It — 
the  discontent  eniDtPd  Fn'-Rfed  and  disil- 
lusioned, emnloves  sold  their  stocks  to  a 
local  businessman  and  gave  him  effective 
control.  "PeoDle  was  1ust  fed  ui.  what  with 
the  hoard  Ignoring  them  and  all."  one  miner 
exDlalned. 

To  some  extent,  the  disillusioned  worket-s 
at  the  asbestos  mine,  or  Herkimer,  or  South 
Bend  Ijathe.  have  themselves  to  blame  When 
they  Durchased  their  factories  thev  aereed 
to  the  small  print  that  eventually  locked 
them  out  of  power,  and  bv  the  time  they 
started  comolalnine  after  the  fact.  It  was 
too  late  But  emnloves  In  the'?e  firms  areue 
that  they  were  venturlns  Into  unknown  ter- 
ritory, and  should  have  had  helo  "Man.  I 
had  never  even  heard  about  employe  owner- 
ship before  all  this."  one  South  Bend  Lathe 
machinist  says.  "Next  time  around  I  wish 
someone  was  here  to  tell  us  what  it's  all 
about." 

The  tensions  In  the  worker-owned  firms 
are  provoking  a  new  kind  of  thinking  among 
some  of  the  shonfloor  owners.  "Me  and  an- 
other guy  were  lust  talking  about  this  the 
other  day."  Robert  Newton  of  South  Bend 
Lathe  mused  one  evening,  as  he  relaxed  at 
home  after  putting  In  his  usual  overtime. 
His  house  was  quiet:  his  wife  had  Just  left 
to  work  the  operator  night  shift  at  the  local 
Bell  Telephone  subsidiary. 

"We  said.  well,  why  couldn't  we  have  this 
company  set  up  like  the  Congress?  We  dont 
need  foremen — we  could  elect  team  leaders, 
or  something  like  that.  And  we  could  have 
a  man  elected  from  each  department  to  a 
committee,  and  then  when  things  come  up 
in  the  shop.  why.  the  guys  on  the  committee 
could  take  a  vote  on  it — Just  like  congress- 
men do." 


Newton  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  letting 
this  far-reaching  vision  sink  In.  "Good  Idea, 
huh?  "  he  laughed,  in  a  self-mocking  tone 
as  if  to  say.  Whered  I  get  this  crazy  idea? 
"Before  we  bought  the  plant  I  guess  I  never 
really  did  think  about  anything  like  this." 
Newion  said,  "you  know,  employes  making 
decisions  and  things  like  that." 

As  more  communities  turn  to  employe 
ownership  to  save  viable  companies  from 
closmg,  the  problems  plaguing  firms  like 
South  Bend  Lathe  and  Herkimer— and  the 
growing  worker  demands  for  influence — are 
not  going  unheeded  When  the  lald-off 
printers  In  Clinton.  Mass.  launched  their 
new  firm,  they  organized  It  as  a  worker  "co- 
operative": every  employe  costs  an  equal 
vote  In  electing  the  board  of  directors  and 
forging  major  corporate  policies  And  the 
mostly  low-income.  Puerto  Rican  worker- 
owners  of  a  small  poultry  processing  factory 
In  Wllllmantlc.  Conn.,  called  International 
Poultry  Inc  have  not  only  given  themselves 
decisionmaking  power — they"ve  set  up  week- 
ly Infactory  training  program  to  teach  the 
rank  and  file  how  to  run  the  plant  in  a  busi- 
ness-like but  democratic  way 

But  more  than  any  other  recent  takeover, 
the  drama  unfolding  in  the  sprawling  red 
brick  slaughterhouse  in  Waterloo.  Iowa, 
could  chart  the  new  course  of  employee  own- 
ership in  the  United  States.  The  story  began 
almost  two  years  ago,  when  executives  of 
Rath  Packing  Co.  told  officials  of  the  local 
meatcutters  union  i  now  Local  P46  of  the 
United  Pood  and  Commercial  Workers  In- 
ternational Union)  that  employes  would 
have  to  accept  a  whopping  t4-an-hour  wage 
and  benefit  cut — or.  executives  hinted,  the 
Armour  conglomerate  n^ght  shut  the  ailing 
subsidiary. 

"That's  when  we  said,  were  not  giving 
these  dummies  another  dime."  says  Charles 
Mueller,  union  steward.  "We've  made  other 
concessions  In  the  past,  and  management 
Just  throws  the  money  away  '  So  Mueller 
and  local  union  president  Lyle  T'aylor  hatch- 
ed another  Idea:  "We  said.  Okay,  we'll  take 
the  wage  cuts,'  "  Mueller  recalls,  "if  we  can 
buy  the  plant." 

Taylor  and  Mueller  heard  about  problems 
brewing  at  South  Bend  I^the  and  other 
firms,  where  workers  bought  the  company 
without  also  buying  control— and  they  were 
determined  not  to  make  the  same  mistakes 
And  so.  2.000  slaughterhouse  workers  are  pn 
the  verge  of  launching  one  of  the  mos*- 'far- 
reaching  experiments  In  recent  U.S.  labor 
history.  Barring  any  last-minute  snags — 
HUD.  Commerce  and  company  managers 
have  endorsed  the  plan,  but  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment official  is  raising  objections — the  1.500 
employes  In  Waterloo,  plus  several  huhdred 
workers  at  four  smaller  plants,  will  acquire 
60  percent  of  the  Rath  Packing  Co  stock. 

The  rank-and-file  workers  "sticking  hogs  " 
on  the  kill  line  and  transforming  them  into 
bacon,  hams  and  hot  dogs  will  vote  their  new 
stocks  as  a  bloc — which  means,  in  effect, 
that  union  members  will  shape  all  the  major 
corporate  policies  that  shareholders  normal- 
ly control,  by  majority  vote.  Unlike  the  other 
employe-owned  firms,  where  employes  have 
at  best  token  representation  on  the  board, 
the  Rath  workers  will  select  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  directors,  both  blue-collars  and 
professionals.  In  fact,  union  officers  demand- 
ed a  majority  by  two.  so  they'll  sway  cor- 
porate decisions  even  if  one  of  their  repre- 
sentatives Is  absent  from  a  meeting. 

The  current,  unpopular  top  executives  of 
Rath  Packing  Co.  are  on  the  way  out,  be- 
cause the  union  leaders  will  hand-pick  the 
top  professional  managers,  too  And,  under 
the  guidance  of  consultants  from  Cornell  and 
Brlgham   Young   Universities,   workers  and 
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managers  are  already  forming  joint  commit- 
tees tiiroughout  the  aging  plant  so  that  em- 
ployees can  take  part  In  key  decisions  that  af- 
fect them.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  labor  and 
management  representatives,  for  Instance, 
union  members  heiped  hammer  out  a  strat- 
egy for  launching  a  new  line  of  products. 

■Wed  like  to  explore  the  concept  of 
worker  control  on  this  new  production  line." 
said  Mueller,  who  takes  turns  chairing  the 
meetings  with  company  vice  president  John 
Lambert,  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the 
employee  purchase  -Wed  like  to  try  letting 
the  workers  run  the  line  on  their  own,  with- 
out being  managed  by  a  foreman. 

Today.  Chuck  Mueller  beams  as  he  sits  In 
his  drab  union  office  across  the  street  from 
the  main  plant.  Through  the  open  window 
you  can  hear  the  squeals  of  hugs  lined  up  to 
be  killed.  In  their  'hog  hotel."  A  south  wind 
Is  blowing,  making  the  air  thick  with  the 
musty,  sweet  stench  of  dried  pig's  blood  and 
manure  When  we  get  to  thinking  about  the 
possibilities  "  Mueller  says,  "when  we  get  to 
thinking  about  how  we  could  start  running 
this  plant  right,  up  to  capacity,  and  making 
it  a  viable  company;  when  we  think  how  we 
might  be  able  to  bring  our  workers'  pensions 
up  to  date:  when  we  think  how  we  might 
change  policies  so  workers  disabled  on  the 
Job  can  keep  decent  jobs  here,  instead  of 
being  thrown  out  like  old  machines — I  mean. 
there  are  all  kinds  of  things  we  could  try 
to  do  here  to  make  this  the  best  place  to 
work. 

"Now  the  fun  begins."  Mueller  says,  with  a 
half-laugh  But  he's  deadly  serious  about  the 
tough  job  that  lays  ahead,  working  with 
management  to  make  the  company — and  the 
nation's  biggest  worker  ownership  experi- 
ment—work He  pauses  "There's  no  point 
m  owning  a  company,"  Mueller  says  softly, 
"unless  you're  going  to  run  It." 


to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STE'W.^RT.  Mr.  President,  I  J^eld 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
majority  leader. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  morning  business?  If  not. 
morning  business  is  closed. 


SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND  COMPE- 
TITION ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  S. 
598,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  bill  (S.  598)  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  licenses 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  cloture  motion  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart*.  The  cloture  motion  having 
been  presented  under  rule  XXII.  the 
Chair,  without  objection,  directs  the 
clerk  to  read  the  motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

CLOTUKE   MOTION 

We.  the   undersigned  Senators,   In   accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  598,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which  ter- 
ritorial provisions  in  licenses  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink 
products  are  lawful  under  the  antltru  t  laws. 
Harry  M.  Jackson,  J.  James  Exon.  Strom 
Thurmond.    Lawton    Chiles.    Jennings 
Randolph.      Richard      (Dick)      Stone. 
Howell   Heflln.  Frank  Church.  Charles 
McC.    Mathias.    Jr.,   Edward    Zorinsky, 
Donald  W.  Stewart,  George  McGovern. 
James    A     McClure.    Russell    B,    Long. 
Birch     Bayh.    David    L.     Boren,    Max 
Baucus.  Robert  Morgan,  David  Pryor, 
Dale  Bumpers.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 


SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND 
COMPETITION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  598. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"yRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr,  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  is  an  amend- 
ment offered  to  S.  598  in  mv  behalf  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond*. 

'We  have  to  recognize  that  the  basic 
legislation  that  has  been  reported  from 
*he  Judiciary  Committee  is  legislation 
that  has  the  overwhelming  support  of 
the  membership  of  the  Senate.  This  leg- 
islation was  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished   Senator    from    Indiana     (Mr. 


Bayh  ) .  cosponsored  by  this  Senator  and 
over  70  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  it 
is  important  for  the  record  to  show  that 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  Missis- 
sippi was  actively  involved  in  this  legis- 
lation prior  to  his  coming  to  this  body, 
and  I  offer  my  particular  appreciation 
for  the  role  he  has  played  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  as  well  as  now  initi- 
ating this  debate  on  this  important  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  closely 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  touch  on  some 
of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so  important  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  the  legislation  and 
to  act  on  it  at  this  particular  time. 

(Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.,  assumed 
the  chair.  1 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  most 
know  that  the  soft  drink  bottling  indus- 
try has  operated  for  approximately  75 
years  under  the  assumption  that  it  was 
legal,  that  it  was  appropriate  to  have 
exclusive  territorial  provisions  or  fran- 
chises in  agreements  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  and  sell  soft  drink  products. 

As  early  as  1920  there  was  a  Federal 
district  court  decision  supporting  this 
proposition. 

But  in  1971  following  an  investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  com- 
plaints were  issued  against  Coca  Cola. 
Pepsi  Cola,  Crush,  Dr.  Pepper.  Seven-Up, 
Royal  Crown,  and  National  Industries, 
alleging  that  the  bottlers'  exclusive  ter- 
ritories are  unlawful  restraints  on 
competition. 

During  a  6-week  proceeding.  43  wit- 
nesses testified  on  this  subject.  The  full 
record  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  consisted  of  4,000 
pages  of  trial  transcript,  14  stipulations 
totai;ng  over  500  pages,  and  1,300  ex- 
hibits totaling  thousands  of  pages. 

And  on  October  3,  1975.  following  this 
investigation  that  began  back  in  1971, 
the  administrative  law  judge  at  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  issued  a  91 -page 
opinion  containing  detailed  findings  of 
fact  which  upheld  the  legality  of  terri- 
toral  provisions  in  trademark  licenses. 

The  matter  then  proceeded  to  the  full 
Commission,  and  the  FTC.  without  prec- 
edent or  foundation,  voted  2-to-l  to  find 
unlawful  the  territorial  licenses. 

This  legislation,  therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  in  response  to  that  decision  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  de- 
cision has  now  been  appealed  into  the 
Federal  court  system  and  is  pending  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Appeals.  Oral  argu- 
ments were  heard  in  1978  but  no  de- 
cision has  yet  been  made. 

There  has  been  considerable  uncer- 


tainty created  throughout  this,  one  of 
the  major  industries  in  the  United  States, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  operation  under 
exclusive  territorial  franchises  is,  in  fact, 
legal  and  consistent  with  the  antitrust 
laws,  the  principles  of  free  and  open 
competition  in  this  cotmtry. 

Because  of  that  uncertainty.  Congress 
should  act.  Congress  should  act  at  this 
time  to  set  the  matter  straight  and  to 
reaffirm  the  legality  of  75  years  of  con- 
tinuous operation  under  these  franchise 
arrangements. 

The  legislation  will  protect  the  busi- 
ness opportunities  and  enterprises  of 
over  2.000  bottlers  and  the  jobs  of  their 
employees  throughout  the  country 
which  could  be  jeopardized  if  this  FTC 
decision  is  upheld  by  the  courts  and 
Congress  fails  to  act. 

The  bill  would,  in  effect,  reverse  the 
FTC  decision  and  create  a  standard 
whereby  as  long  as  there  is  substantial 
and  effective  interbrand  competition 
then  the  vertical  nonprice  restrictions, 
that  is.  the  exclusive  territories,  which 
prevent  intrabrand  competition,  will  not 
be  actionable  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

Having  worked  on  this  issue  both  in 
the  other  body  and  here  in  the  Senate. 
I  have  review'ed  the  points  that  have 
been  raised  in  criticism  of  this  legisla- 
tion, very  carefullv.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  the  FTC  could  find  any  lack 
of  competition  or  consumer  choice  in  the 
soft  drink  industry  which  results  from 
the  franchise  system. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's  case 
is  based  on  a  textbook  theory  about  the 
effects  of  exclusive  territories.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  commission  ignored  the 
real-life  facts  about  the  nature  of  the 
competition  in  the  soft  drink  industry. 

There  is  effective  interbrand  compe- 
tition as  determined  by  every  kev  indi- 
cator. These  indicators  include  low 
prices,  high  qualitv  products,  easy  entry 
for  new  products,  good  oual't"  .service 
through  deep  market  penetration,  and 
low  concentration,  that  is.  there  are 
many  small  bottlers. 

This  was  proven  and  illustrated  very 
clearly  in  hearings  that  were  held  in  tht 
subcommittee  when  a  small  bottler — as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  smallest  soft  drink 
bottler  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a 
man  named  Charles  Moak  from  In- 
dianola — testified  that  he,  for  promo- 
tional purposes,  occasionally  will  price 
his  product  as  low  as  P9  cents  for  8 
quarts  of  soft  drinks.  That  is  a  good 
price. 

Mr.  Moak  operates  under  an  exclusive 
territorial  franchise.  If  this  legislation  is 
not  adopted  his  firm  will  be  gobbled  up 
by  larger  regional  bottlers,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  continue  to  operate. 

The  evidence  before  those  hearings 
clearly  indicated  that  large  regional 
bottlers  will  inevitably  take  over  from 
smaller  companies:  that  many  smaller 
bottlers  will  go  out  of  business  with  em- 
ployees out  of  work.  There  will,  obvi- 
ously, because  of  that  be  an  adverse  im- 
pact on  local  economies,  and  an  inevit- 
able reduction  of  tax  revenues  in  everv 
State. 


A  rapid  concentration  of  this  industry 
will  occur.  That  will  lead  to  the  oppor- 
tunity for  those  firms  to  charge  higher 
prices  to  consumers  since  the  smaller 
and  competitive  firms,  the  more  com- 
petitive firms,  at  the  local  level  will  be 
eliminated.  Returnable  bottles  may  also 
be  eliminated,  wasting  energy  and  re- 
ducing consumer  choice. 

With  the  demise  of  the  small  com- 
munity bottling  operation  there  will  also 
be  a  deterioration  of  service  to  small 
retailers. 

There  was  an  impression  that  was 
clearly  made  on  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
President,  during  these  hearings  through 
testimony  of  some  of  the  small  bottling 
company  owners,  who  described  that 
they  had  two  or  three  trucks,  that  these 
firms  were  usually  family-run  busi- 
nesses, that  small  rural  grocery  stores 
and  service  stations  and  other  busi- 
nesses which  served  as  retail  outlets  for 
the  product  were  visited  on  a  regular 
basis  by  the  small  businessmen  and 
women  servicing  their  customers'  needs, 
attending  to  the  needs  of  the  smaller 
retailer. 

But  that  if  the  firms  ceased  to  exist, 
then  the  only  way  a  small  retail  opera- 
tion could  purchase  products  would  be 
from  a  large  regional  bottler,  many  of 
whom  only  deliver  occasionally  to  small 
areas,  and  then  usually  in  nonreturnable 
packages,  reducing  the  choices  that  are 
available  to  consumers  in  those  areas; 
that  there  will  not  be  the  same  quality 
of  service  available  to  the  small  rural 
communities  and  small  towns  through- 
out the  United  States  without  the  small 
independent  family-owned  bottling  op- 
eration in  existence. 

Another  reason  that  was  touched  on 
here  earlier.  Mr.  President,  why  we  are 
so  concerned  about  the  apparently  in- 
terminable delay  in  resolving  this  legal 
question,  since  the  FTC  decision  in  1975. 
is  the  matter  of  job  opportunities,  job  op- 
portunities in  small  towns  and  rural 
communities. 

On  the  subject  of  jobs.  I  have  a  letter 
from  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters  supporting  this  legislation. 
The  letter  states  in  part: 

From  our  perspective  we  believe  the  basis 
for  the  FTC  proceeding  is  in  error.  The  con- 
sequences of  the  decision  would  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  over  30.000  of  our  mem- 
bers working  in  this  Industry,  and  a  legisla- 
tive solution  is  necessary. 

The  letter  elaborates  on  the  jobs  ques- 
tion, and  I  quote  from  that  part  of  the 
letter : 

That  Is,  when  small  bottlers  are  elimi- 
nated, so.  too,  will  jobs.  In  addition,  surviv- 
ing companies  will  eliminate  stops  and  again 
Jobs.  Our  experience  in  the  milk  industry  is 
testimony  to  these  consequences,  that  is.  Im- 
mediately after  World  War  11  many  of  our 
members  worked  for  small  dairies,  but  with 
the  advent  of  large  volume  purchasers  these 
coinpanies  were  driven  from  business  both 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  stops,  home  de- 
livery, for  example,  and  also  In  terms  of  com- 
peting for  the  accounts  of  volume  purchas- 
ers, like  supermarket  chains.  Not  only  were 
jobs  eliminated  but  dairy  pension  and  health 
and    welfare    funds    were    placed   In   serious 


financial  jeopardy,  with  one  plan  being  taken 
over  by  the  Pension  Guaranty  Corporation. 

Another  important  issue.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  this  legislation  is  the  opportunity 
to  have  refillable  containers. 

To  me,  this  is  one  of  the  least  under- 
stood of  the  consequences  of  the  failure 
of  Congress  to  adopt  this  legislation  in  a 
timely  fashion.  The  FTC  decision  at- 
tempts to  exempt  refillable  bottles.  But 
the  real  impact  of  the  FTC  decision  will 
be  to  eliminate  many  firms  whose  main 
dispensing  package  is  the  refillable  bottle. 
So  contrary  to  the  stated  intent  of  the 
Commission  is  the  reality  of  the  decision 
and  the  economic  impact  that  it  would 
have  which  will  cause  the  demise  of  the 
returnable  or  the  refillable  package. 

A  split  system  with  territories  permis- 
sible for  returnable  bottles,  but  no  ter- 
ritories for  nonretumables  is  just  simply 
not  feasible. 

Nobody  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee supported  the  notion  that  there 
could  be  two  kinds  of  territorial  permis- 
sions, there  could  be  two  kinds  of  fran- 
chises, one  where  the  law  would  prohibit 
exclusivity  with  respect  to  nonreturnable 
packaging  and  one  which  makes  terri- 
tories legally  permissible  with  respect  to 
refillable  bottles.  There  is  just  simply  no 
way  in  our  economic  system  and  in  the 
real  live  world  of  business  for  that  kind 
of  system  to  exist. 

According  to  the  Congressional  OflBce 
of  Technology  Assessment,  in  a  study 
that  it  made  in  July  1979: 

If  upheld  by  the  courts  and  not  amended 
by  the  Congress,  the  recent  PTC  decision, 
which  outlaws  territorial  franchise  restric- 
tions for  trademark  soft  drinks  in  nonreturn- 
able  containers,  could  lead  to  a  ri^>ld  con- 
centration of  that  Industry,  The  outcomes 
would  be  an  Industry  with  only  a  few  firms 
having  a  few  large  plants,  as  well  as  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  refillable  bottle 
for  soft  drinks. 

Some  may  ask.  well,  so  what?  What 
difference  does  it  make?  To  begin  with. 
the  product  purchased  by  consumers  in 
refillable  bottles  is  cheaper  than  the 
product  purchased  in  nonrefiUable  or 
nonreturnable  packages.  Customers 
would  be  deprived,  therefore,  by  inaction 
by  this  Congress  of  a  choice  between  a 
higher  priced  product  and  a  more  com- 
petitively priced  or  lower  priced  product. 

Another  reason  for  saying  that  this  is 
an  important  consideration  is  that  some 
States  have  been  moved  to  adopt  laws 
prohibiting  the  selling  of  products  in 
nonreturnable  packages.  We  see,  then, 
one  level  of  government  taking  action 
which  would  discourage  the  use  of  non- 
returnable  bottles  and  another  level  of 
government  doing  just  the  opposite. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  question,  Mr 
President,  that  consumers  throughout 
this  country  would  like  to  protect  the 
choice  they  have,  in  the  kinds  of  con- 
tainers that  are  available  in  the  market- 
place. 

Invariably,  in  the  small  towns  and 
rural  communities,  the  country  stores, 
you  will  find,  if  they  are  served  by  small 
independent  bottlers,  there  are  refillable 
bottles  available.  If  this  legislation  is 
not  adopted,  that  will  come  to  an  end. 
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statement,  which  clearly  illustrate  what 
will  really  happen  unless  the  Senate  acts 


sumers.  One  of  the  reasons  that  every- 
body agrees  on  as  a  rationale  underlying 
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MCST»UCTTmiNC   THE    INOTJSTBT 

Those  of  us  supporting  this  legislation. 
Mr.  President,  beheve  very  strongly  that 
the  antitrust  laws  should  not  be  used  to 
completely  restructure  an  industry  for 
no  reason  at  aU.  This  is  especiaUy  true 
where  there  is  already  a  high  level  of 
competition  within  that  industry. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  efforts  in  the 
soft  diink  cases  are  about  the  business 
of  restructurmg  this  industry  The  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  during  the  pro- 
cedural stages  of  the  case,  described 
this  matter  as  "landmark"  and  said  it 
involved  "a  fundamental  restructuring 
of  a  very  substantial  industry  in  the 
United  States." 

With  the  demise  of  literally  hundreds 
of  business  units  at  stake  as  well  as  the 
impact  of  such  loss  upon  employees  and 
the  economic  contribution  to  the  com- 
munities where  they  are  located,  there 
is  a  compulsion  to  ask  the  question:  "Did 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  88  years  of  the  historj-  of  the  anti- 
trust laws,  mean  them  to  be  used  as  tools 
for  the  predominant  purpose  of  re- 
structuring an  industry  '  The  Supreme 
Court  does  not  think  so;  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  other 
antitrust  experts  and  economists  do  not 
think  so. 

Justice  Brennan.  speaking  for  the 
Supreme  Court  15  years  ago.  pointed  out 
that  the  restructuring  of  an  industry 
requires  a  delicate  weighing  and  bal- 
ancing of  varied  economic  and  social 
factors  and  objectives,  and  that,  "A 
valued  choice  of  such  magnitude  is  be- 
yond the  ordinary  limits  of  judicial 
competence"  It  is  the  Congress  which 
determines  how  to  preserve  our  tradi- 
tional competitive  economy. 

That  is  an  interesting  observation, 
Mr.  President,  and  one  which  I  hope  is 
not  lost  on  this  body,  and  the  challenge 
that  it  presents  to  the  Senate  as  we  at- 
tempt to  grope  with  this  question  that 
necessarily  comes  to  us.  The  Congress 
passed  no  new  law.  The  Congress  did 
not  urge  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
to  embark  on  a  restructuring  of  this 
industry  under  existing  antitrust  laws 
or  rules  of  competition. 

It  is  now.  then,  the  responsibihty  of 
Congress  to  say  whether  or  not  the  FTC, 
as  a  creation  of  the  Congress,  is  reflect- 
ing congressional  intent  through  its 
actions. 

The  70-plus  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  joined  as  sponsors  of  S.  598 
speak  loudly  and  clearly  to  the  question 
of  the  intent  of  this  body.  It  is  not  re- 
flected in  the  decision  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  on  this  question. 

It  is  the  prerogative — no.  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility— of  this  body  to  adopt  this 
legislation  and  say  that  we  are  not  in 
favor  of  restructuring  an  industry  when 
there  is  no  basis  in  fact  or  law  for  doing 
so. 

As  late  as  1972,  a  year  after  this  initial 
investigation  by  the  FTC  began,  in  deal- 
ing with  the  competitiveness  of  horizon- 
tal territorial  arrangements,  i  in  the  soft 
drink  industry  by  the  way,  they  are 
merely  vertical)  which  have  been  con- 
sidered illegal  since  1899,  three  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  in  majority,  concurring. 


and  dissenting  opinions,  cited  the  Con- 
gress as  the  proper  forum  to  consider 
antitrust  relief  where  the  effect  of  the 
decision  of  the  Court  will  tend  to  stultify 
competition. 

Justice  Marshall,  in  the  majority  opin- 
ion, echoing  the  philosophy  of  Justice 
Taf t  and  Justice  Frankfurter,  stated : 

If  a  decision  Is  to  be  made  to  sacrifice 
competition  In  one  portion  of  the  economy 
or  greater  competition  In  another  portion, 
this  decision  must  be  made  by  Congress  and 
not  by  private  forces  or  by  the  courts. 

To  analyze,  interpret,  and  evaluate  the 
myriad  of  c:mpetlng  interests  and  the  end- 
less data  which  would  surely  be  brought  to 
bear  on  such  decisions,  and  to  maice  delicate 
Judgments  on  the  values  to  society  of  com- 
petitive areas  of  the  economy,  the  judgment 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
13  required. 

On  April  14,  1977,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  speaking  to  the 
antitrust  section  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  pointed  out  that: 

Th3  questions  at  hand  Involve  the  basic 
restrvicturlng  of  American  industry  and  the 
shape  of  the  American  economy.  These  are 
questions  that  are  perhaps  most  appropri- 
ately answered  by  the  legislature,  not  by  the 
courts. 

Maybe  the  most  cogent  explanation 
for  the  purposes  of  the  antitrust  laws 
came  from  Judge  Learned  Hand.  He  said : 

Throughout  the  history  of  these  statutes, 
it  has  been  constantly  assumed  that  one  of 
their  purposes  was  to  perpetuate  and  pre- 
serve for  its  own  sake,  and  In  spite  of  possible 
c:st.  an  organization  of  industry  in  small 
units  which  can  effectively  compete  with 
each  other. 

(Mr.  B'JMPERS  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  This,  of  course,  is  ex- 
actly what  the  FTC  is  not  doing  in  the 
soft  drink  cases.  Instead,  it  is  on  a  course 
to  wipe  out  small  units  of  an  independ- 
ent industry  that  were  created  and  grew 
through  the  efforts  of  small  businessmen 
and  women  effectively  competing  with 
one  another. 

The  FTC  seems  intent  on  substituting; 
bigness  by  depriving  the  small  soft  drink 
manufacturer  of  his  property  and  his 
ab'lity  to  earn  a  living. 

Private  practitioners,  economists,  in- 
deed, the  U.S.  Senate  itself,  recognized 
the  danger  to  small  business  when  other 
than  the  elected  Representatives  of  the 
people  seek  to  restructure  an  industry. 
The  danger  is  amplified  when,  as  in  the 
soft  drink  industry,  the  effort  is  with 
small  business. 

The  President's  call  for  a  White  House 
conference  on  small  business  in  Janu- 
ary of  1980  is  a  recognition  of  the  plight 
of  the  small  businessman  caught  in  the 
maze  of  a  nonbusiness  oriented  bureauc- 
racy. The  enactment  of  legislation  to 
create  an  antitrust  standard  that  will 
recognize  a  contractual  relationship  al- 
most a  century  old  is  imperative,  unless 
the  near  certain  destruction  of  a  small 
business  oriented  industry  is  determined 
to  be  best  for  the  American  way  of  life. 

TESTIMONY    OF    CHARLES    MOAK 

Earlier  in  my  remarks  in  discussing 
the  hearings  that  were  held  before  the 
subcommittee.  I  mentioned  the  testimony 
of  the  owner  of  the  smallest  bottler  firm 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  a  fellow- 
named  Charles  Moak.   from  Indianola. 


Miss.  Mr.  Moak's  business  is  a  family  en- 
terprise. H.s  personal  experience  in  the 
industry,  based  on  his  observations,  his 
working  every  day  in  the  real  world,  as 
recounted  in  his  testimony,  is  so  appro- 
priate to  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  want  to  read  what  he  told 
our  committee. 

My  first  contact  with  the  soft  drink  busi- 
ness was  In  June  1937  when  at  the  age  of  13 
I  worked  during  the  summer  for  Richard 
Bottling  Works  of  Tunica,  Miss.,  a  small,  in- 
derendent  operation  with  no  national  fran- 
chise, belonging  to  mother's  youngest 
brother.  I  worked  in  this  plant  every  sum- 
mer until  I  finished  high  school,  doing  every 
job  In  the  plant,  beginning  with  sorting 
bottles  to  production  to  route  sales.  After 
3  years  of  college.  I  worked  full  time  as  a 
production  and  plant  manager. 

In  1953  my  wife  and  I  purchased  a  small, 
independent  plant  at  Indianola.  Miss.  In  our 
first  year,  we  operated  two  full-time  route 
trucks  I  worked  In  the  plant  3  days  a  week 
and  drove  a  third  truck  3  days  and  my  wife 
kept  the  books  We  employed  six  people  with 
a  payroll  of  $12,000  to  $15,000  and  a  total 
dollar  volume  of  about  $75,000  We  produced 
a  line  of  flavored  drinks  consisting  of  orange, 
grape,  strawberry,  peach,  root  beer,  lemon, 
and  cola.  We  covered  a  six-county  area  and 
our  customers  were  the  farm  and  country 
store,  a  market  that  disappeared  with  the 
advance  of  farm  mechanization. 

In  1938  a  fire  destroyed  the  rear  of  our 
building  and  we  moved  to  a  new  60  by  100 
building  out  of  the  downtown  area. 

In  1969  the  opportunity  to  obtain  RC  Cola 
and  Dr  Pepper  franchises  came  to  us,  and 
believing  that  our  future  lay  in  the  iran- 
chise  system  and  national  brands,  we  ac- 
quired a  franchise  covering  a  2' 2 -county  area 
with  a  population  of  109.000  people. 

In  our  first  year  as  a  franchised  bottler, 
we  operated  3  full-time  route  trucks  and  em- 
ployed 12  people  with  a  payroll  of  $38.blB. 
We  had  sales  of  $115,000.  I  supervised  the 
production  and  worked  nights  and  Satur- 
days on  vending  machines  which  were  ac- 
quired in  the  purchase  of  the  franchise  terri- 
tory. 

In  1971  we  purchased  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Seven-Up  Bottling  Co.  of  Leland. 
Miss.  We  hired  a  production  manager,  oper- 
ated four  route  trucks,  and  I  concentrated 
on  s.iles  and  vending. 

Three  years  ago  my  youngest  son  Joined 
me  in  the  business  as  sjles  manager  for 
postmix  and  premix  fountain  sirup  and  took 
over  the  vending  operation  and  service  My 
oldest  son  Joined  us  I'j  years  ago  and  heads 
our  sales  force.  Both  of  these  young  men 
have  worked  In  the  business  during  their 
school  years,  as  I  did.  I  might  add.  my  wife 
stUI  keeps  the  books. 

Mr.  Moak's  testimony  was  especially 
important  because  he  is  the  owner  of  a 
small  bottling  company. 

Mr.  Moak  is  a  small  bottler  who  might 
lose  his  business  if  this  legislation  is  not 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  small  bottlers  who  the  opponents  of 
the  legislation  allege,  are  inefficient  and, 
if  they  cannot  operate  their  business  effi- 
ciently, ought  not  to  survive  in  the  real 
world  of  business. 

Mr.  Moak  identified,  throughout  his 
testimony,  three  inevitable  consequences 
if  this  Federal  Trade  Commission  deci- 
sion is  allowed  to  stand:  Service  to  cus- 
tomers will  deteriorate;  the  small  bot- 
tlers demise  will  mean  that  the  values  of 
the  investment  in  business  will  be  de- 
stroyed; and  prices  to  consumers  will  in- 
crease. 

There  were  questions  and  answers 
which    followed    Mr.    Moak's    prepared 
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statement,  which  clearly  illustrate  what 
will  really  happen  unless  the  Senate  acts 
In  this  case.  I  asked  Mr.  Moak  the  fol- 
lowing question : 

There  was  comment  earlier  about  the  per- 
sonalized service  of  small  operations  and  the 
flexibility  of  bottlers  In  rural  or  sparsely  pop- 
ulated areas  of  the  country. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Moak.  for  instELnce, 
in  the  territory  you  serve  In  the  Mississippi 
Delta,  what  if  I  owned  a  small  service  station 
or  a  country  store  and  wanted  to  have  a  sales 
operation,  a  vending  machine  or  Just  over- 
the-counter  soft  drinks  there,  but  I  only  re- 
quired about  two  cases  a  week?  Would  that 
be  an  account  that  would  be  large  enough 
for  your  operation  to  serve? 

Mr.  Moak.  As  long  as  I  am  there  you  will 
get  served. 

Then  I  asked ; 

What  If  you  weren't  there?  I  understand 
from  your  testimony  that  you  have  a  terri- 
tory that  Is  served  by  Memphis  Coke,  which 
overlaps  in  some  respects  In  that  area,  and 
also  Vlcksburg.  which  is  a  larger  bottling 
operation  to  the  south  of  you.  Would  that 
same  customer  be  able  to  have  that  kind  of 
service  from  a  distant  bottler  if  you  weren't 
there  to  provide  it? 

Mr  Moak.  I  can't  see  where  he  would.  The 
cost  of  the  truck  operation  for  the  very  small 
store  off  the  beaten  path  Is  such  that  they 
cant  hardly  afford  It.  I  make  that  a  part  of 
my  business  because  he  Is  in  my  territory 
and  I  feel  that  If  I  sell  this  small  store  and 
you  drink  my  product  there,  you  come  down 
to  the  supermarket  and  buy  "it.  or  If  you  go 
to  some  other  place  you  buy  It,  It  is  a  cold 
bottle  sample.  I  think  if  we  cover  every  place 
and  make  our  product  Just  as  available  as 
we  can.  I  don't  think  anybody  else  could  do 
that. 

In  addition  to  quality  of  service  to  the 
small  communities.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  question  about  what  happens  to 
the  investments,  what  haopens  to  the 
business  built  up  over  a  lifetime?  I  asked 
Mr.  Moak  this  question: 

If  this  Is  n.ct  prying  Into  personal  eco- 
nomic secrets.  I  was  curious  whether  or  not 
you  had  others  make  offers  to  purchase  your 
business.  If  so.  when  Is  the  last  offer  vou 
had?  ' 

Mr.  Moak.  Just  prior  to  the  PTC  challenge 
I  had  an  offer  to  sell  my  business.  Since  then 
I  have  had  no  offer  These  particular  people 
that  made  the  offer  haven't  been  back  to  see 
me. 

Senator  Cochran.  Have  you  had  any  offers, 
or  any  Indication  anybody  wanted  your  busi- 
ness, since  the  FTC  action  began? 

Mr  Moak.  No,  sir. 

The  point  is  that  the  value  in  the  mar- 
ketplace of  a  small  bottling  firm  which 
has  an  exclusive  territorial  franchise  has 
aeteriorated  just  because  of  the  decision 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  It  does 
not  make  good  economic  sense  for  anyone 
to  come  in  and  offer  to  purchase  one  of 
these  firms  now  when,  if  the  FTC  deci- 
sion stands,  it  might  just  fall,  like  a  ripe 
apple  from  the  tree,  into  the  lap  of  a 
larger  competing  firm,  and  be  gobbled  up 
for  httle  or  nothing.  A  lot  of  these  firms 
not  only  will  become  worth  considerably 
less  in  terms  of  investment  value  but 
les7  ^^^^^'^^  ^^^®  already  become  worth 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for 
trying  to  protect  the  opportunity  for 
small  businesses  to  continue  to  operate  in 
this  industry  was  cleariy  indicated  dur- 
Jih?  t  ^l^estion-and-answer  session  with 
this  bottler  with  respect  to  prices  to  con- 


sumers. One  of  the  reasons  that  every- 
body agrees  on  as  a  rationale  underlying 
the  antitrust  laws  is  benefit  to  the  con- 
sumer on  the  basis  of  price.  The  theory  is 
and  the  reality  is  that  the  more  competi- 
tion there  is,  the  better  break  the  con- 
sumer gets  on  prices  of  goods.  The  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  as  a  creation  of 
the  Congress,  is  supposed  to  help  promote 
and  see  that  consumers'  interests  are 
protected.  Well,  this  is  one  effort  where 
they  just  fiat  missed  the  boat.  If  this  de- 
cion  is  allowed  to  stand,  listen  to  what 
the  consequences  will  be.  I  asked  Mr. 
Moak: 

There  Is  an  argument  in  the  FTC  opinion 
that  small  bottlers  are  inefficient  and  charge 
higher  prices.  What  do  you  charge  for  your 
product? 

Mr.  MoAK.  I  charge  in  the  marketplace 
what  I  feel  is  a  reasonable  profit  to  recover 
my  investment.  We  compete  with  every  spe- 
cial promotion  that  we  can. 

In  fact.  I  brought  several  tear  sheets  out 
of  newspapers  which  will  show  what  our 
prices  are  In  the  supermarket.  Here  Is  one — 


And  he  held  it  up — 

for  Plggly  Wlggly— 

A  small  little  store  down  home — 
which  happens  to  be  my  competition.  It  is  1 
quart  of  Coke,  6  lor  88  cents.  I  don't  think 
you  will  get  much  cheaper.  There  are  others 
showing  1  quart  of  Dr.  Pepper,  Seven-Up, 
Nehl,  and  RC,  8  for  99  cents. 

Senator  Cochran.  That  is  8  quarts  for  99 
cents? 

Mr.  Moak.  That  is  right.  The  competi- 
tion does  the  same  thing.  I  have  some  of 
their  ads  here.  I  would  like  to  pass  these 
around.  If  you  would  like  to  look  at  them. 

Senator  Cochran.  Senator  Dole  Just  ob- 
served jtou  can't  get  water  that  cheap  up 
here.  [Laughter.] 

On  the  other  hand.  If  the  exclusive  fran- 
chise Is  destroyed,  could  your  prospective 
competitors  for  Coke  sell  It  down  there  In 
the  Indianola  area  at  8  quarts  for  99  cents? 

Mr.  Moak.  No,  sir;  they  would  have  to 
freight  It  to  Indianola.  Of  course,  where  they 
would  do  me  such  tremendous  damage  Is  to 
sell  it  to  the  wholesale  warehouses  located  in 
Memphis.  Then  the  wholesale  warehouse 
would  deliver  It  to  the  stores.  They,  of  course, 
would  deliver  In  trailer /truckload  lots,  which 
Is  the  way  groceries  are  now  delivered.  That 
would  be  a  part  of  their  delivery.  The  Mem- 
phis operation  I  can't  conceive  of  running 
trucks  down  In  my  area  to  Just  work  those 
sales. 

The  point  is,  and  what  that  illustrates, 
that  if  the  small  bottling  operation 
in  Indianola.  Miss.,  goes  under  as  a 
result  of  this  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion decision,  then  that  kind  of  competi- 
tion will  be  gone  and  those  consumers  in 
that  area  will  then  be  subjected  to  the 
giant  warehouse  distribution  system,  the 
expensive  large  trucks,  the  nonreturnable 
bottles,  all  of  the  things  that  will  in- 
evitably mean  higher  cost. 

ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES  OF   RESTRUCTURING 

Mr.  President,  earlier,  I  mentioned  the 
legal  issues  involved  in  restructuring  an 
industry  such  as  the  soft  drink  bottlers. 
There  are  serious  economic  issues,  as 
well. 

These  economic  issues  have  been 
studied  in  detail  by  one  research  com- 
pany, Sanford  C.  Bernstein  &  Co., 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr.  President,  they  have  compiled  a 


report  entitled  "Elimlnaticai  of  Et^clu- 
sivity  for  One- Way  Containers.  Implica- 
tions for  Soft  Drink  Bottlers  and 
Consumers." 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  ques- 
tion that  is  before  us,  I  will  quote  from 
one  part  of  that  report,  Mr.  President. 
as  follows : 

Implementation  of  the  PTC  order  will 
subject  soft  drink  bottlers  to  unpi«ce- 
dentedly  heavy  financial  pressures,  which 
only  the  largest  oompanles  will  be  able  to 
withstand.  The  pressures  wUl  arlae  from  the 
following  sources : 

(1)  Intensified  competition  In  the  l»rge 
food  chains.  This  Is  as  a  result  of  two  factors: 

(a)  The  soft  drink  bottlers  generate  their 
greatest  volume  and  profits  In  these  chains, 
making  this  market  a  prime  target  for  tai 
bottlers  intent  on  geographical  expansion 
once  exclusivity  for  one-w»y  container* 
disappears. 

(b)  The  chain  stores  will.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  order  soft  drinks  m  one-wav  containers 
only  in  order  to  eliminate  the  added  hassel 
and  cost  of  handling  reflllable  soft  «lrtnk 
botUes — thus  making  it  for  the  first  time 
economically  feasible  for  geographically  dis- 
tant bottlers  to  compete  (with  caiu  and 
plastic  bottles)  for  supermarket  business  far 
from  their  bottling  plants.  (Shipment  of 
refillables  over  long  distances  is  simply  not 
economicai.)  Clearly,  considering  the  bene- 
fits of  becoming  a  major  supplier  to  a  large 
chain,  those  bottlers  with  the  largest  finan- 
cial resources  will  not  let  this  opportunity  to 
get  new  business  pass  unheeded,  and  the 
smaller  bottlers  will  be  subjected  to  enor- 
mous pressure  as  their  profitability  shrinks. 
Ironically,  though,  this  high  level  of  com- 
petitive activity  wUl  not  be  accompanied  by 
lower  product  prices  In  fact,  consumers  will 
pay  anywhere  from  50%  to  100%  more  for 
the  same  volume  of  soft  drinks  because  of 
the  higher  costs  Inherent  In  the  manufac- 
ture and  distribution  of  soft  drinks  In  one- 
way containers.  Certainly,  the  "economies  of 
re-use"  o:  the  refillable  bottle  far  exceed 
the  economies  of  scale  for  soft  drinks  pack- 
aged in  cans  or  one-way  bottles  (Representa- 
tive figures  are  shown  In  the  attached  table.) 
However,  without  the  contractual  provisions 
granting  exclusive  sales  territories  to  soft 
drinks,  regardless  of  container  type,  the 
refillable  bottle  will  disappear  from  the 
supermarket  shelves  (and  ultimately  from 
all  shelves),  and  its  very  substantial  "eco- 
nomies of  re-use"  will  t>€  replaced  by  the 
far  smaller  "'economies  of  scale"  Inherent  in 
the  much  higher  priced  one-way  product. 

(2)  The  financial  problems  created  by 
the  disappearance  of  the  refillable  bottle 
from  supermarket  shelves  The  chains'  shift 
to  only  one-way  containers  will  necessarily 
entail  the  writeoff  of  plant  and  equipment 
related  to  the  refil'able  bottle  and  force  soft 
drink  bottlers  to  make  huge  capital  outlays 
to  accommodate  the  shift  to  cans  and  one- 
way bottles  The  average  bottling  company 
has  total  assets  of  well  under  11.5  mUllon, 
and  long-term  debt  approximating  »600.000. 
Considering  the  substantial  size  of  a  typical 
reflllable-bottle  Inventory  and  the  high  cost 
of  new  can  and  one-way  bottle  lines  today. 
It  is  clear  that  the  demise  of  the  refillable 
bottle  will  place  a  severe  strain  on  the  re- 
sources of  smaller  bottlers.  Just  when  sales  to 
their  primary  customers,  the  supermarkets, 
are  put  In  Jeopardy  Indeed,  many  small  bot- 
tlers win  be  driven  to  the  brink  of  Insol- 
vency by  the  sharp  Increase  in  debt  service 
necessitated  by  the  higher  capital  outlays, 
plus  the  substantial  contraction  of  operating 
margins  as  larger  bottlers  (those  with  greater 
financial  resources)  invade  formerly  exclu- 
sive territories  It  is  at  that  point  that  the 
parent  companies— whether  they  like  it  or 
not— will  be  forced  into  making  further  in- 
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at  least  begun  in  reality.  We  mentioned        Resolved  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S. 

»inf,,.o  ™«_      1309)   entitled  "An  Act  to  increase  the  fiscal 
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vestments  In  the  soft  drink  botUlng  business, 
simply  to  protect  their  market  positions. 

Mr.  President,  these  excerpts  from  the 
report  clearly  indicate  a  new  dimension 
of  the  economic  consequences  of  the  fail- 
ure to  adopt  this  legislation. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
efifort  to  get  this  legislation  through  the 
Senate  and  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yielding  the 
floor  or  simply  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  another  purpose? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  intend 
to  object,  but  would  be  forced  to  object, 
since  he  had  a  prior  understanding  he 
would  gain  the  floor  at  this  point. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  on  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  having  it  counted 
as  another  speech? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
should  not  count  against  the  opportu- 
nity for  this  Senator  to  speak  again  on 
this  issue. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  object.  Each 
Senator  is  entitled  to  one  speech  on  the 
floor.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  objects  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yielding 
without  gi\-ing  up  the  floor.  If  he  is  pre- 
pared to  hold  the  floor  for  the  remainder 
of  the  dav.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr  COCHRAN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  assume  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  as  modest  as  he  is,  will 
not  object  to  his  friend  from  Indiana 
complimenting  him  on  the  fine  edu- 
cational speech  he  has  made,  which  I 
th'.nk  puts  ths  whole  measure  in  proper 
perspective,  and  that  he  will  not  object 
to  my  offering  my  deep  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  speech  and  for  the  contribution 
he  has  made  this  morning. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  ths  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr. 

METZENBAUM  >  . 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
for  a  ver\-  excellent  statement  setting 
forth  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  in  opposition  to  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
been  verv  erudite.  He  has  been  all  en- 
compassing in  his  remarks,  and  he  has 
been  extremely  persuasive.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  has  been  so  convincing  that 
I  point  out  that  he  has  pending  an 
amendment  that  was  offered  on  his  be- 
half by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  think  it  is  a  great  amendment  and. 


without  further  debate,  I  should  like  to 
propose  that  we  accept  that  amendment. 
It  does  not  require  further  debate.  I  know 
of  no  one  else  in  the  Senate  who  is  even 
interested  in  the  amendment.  I  think  it 
moves  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  a 
superb  undertaking  on  his  part.  It  is 
typical  of  the  quality  of  his  leadership 
in  this  body. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  urge 
strongly  that  at  this  point  we  accept  the 
Cochran-Thurmond  amendment. 

I  urge  upon  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
that  the  amendment  fce  accepted. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  Senator, 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  waiting  for 
1  response. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  is 
usually  very  cooperative,  and  this  is  very 
much  in  character  for  him. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  previous  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  as 
well  as  the  bill,  are  of  such  important 
consequence,  I  think  it  is  important  for 
us  to  have  a  chance  to  debate  it  a  little 
further,  so  that  all  Members  who  are 
not  here  will  have  a  chance  to  under- 
stand the  true  dimensions  of  this  issue. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana,  too,  is  an  able  and  qualified 
Member  of  this  body.  He,  too,  is  very 
persuasive  in  his  position,  so  far  as  his 
amendment  is  concerned.  The  Thur- 
mond-Cochran  amendment  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  that.  too.  is  a  good 
amendment. 

I  suggest  at  this  time,  without  further 
debate,  that  we  might  debate  the  whole 
bill,  but  we  should  know  what  the  bill 
is  going  to  look  like;  we  should  know 
what  its  final  form  is  going  to  be. 

So,  since  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  been  so  able  in  presenting  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  and  since  both  those 
amendments  are  of  such  a  qualified  and 
quahty  nature,  I  think  we  should  be  able 
to  debate  the  bill  in  the  form  in  which 
the  Senate  finally  will  consider  it. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  urge  that 
we  not  only  accept  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment but  also  that  we  accept  the  Bayh 
amendment,  as  amended  by  the  Cochran 
amendment.  Then  we  can  get  about  the 
business  of  discussing  the  amendments 
to  the  so-called  bottlers'  bill.  I  make  that 
proposal  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
because  I  always  like  to  be  helpful  in 
connection  with  his  pending  legislation. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAYH  I  am  just  overwhelmed 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thought  the 
Senator  would  be.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAYH  (continuing).  By  the  spirit 
of  graciousness  and  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio.  As  I  said  earlier,  it 
is  characteristic. 

Unfortunately,  there  may  be  a  few 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
not  as  enthusiastic  about  these  amend- 
ments as  is  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  learned  a  long 
time  ago  that  in  an  important  legisla- 
tive matter,   he  should  not   take  any- 


thing for  granted.  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  for  those  of  us  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  the  proposed  legislation 
not  to  take  for  granted  that  the  wisdom 
and  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  shared  by  all  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  then,  be  receptive  to  our 
agreeing  to  a  vote  at  a  time  certain, 
either  by  voice  vote  or  by  rollcall  vote, 
so  that  we  might  be  able  to  consider  the 
bill,  as  we  move  down  the  path  together, 
in  its  final  form''  We  could  give  notice  to 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  it  by  2  o'clock  or  3 
o'clock  or  4  o'clock  or  7:30  tomorrow 
morning.  Any  time  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  find  acceptable  would 
be  totally  acceptable,  including  some 
hour  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  ac- 
cept these  wonderful  amendments,  so 
long  as  it  came  prior  to  the  time  cloture 
was  to  be  invoked. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  as 
usual,  has  come  up  with  a  real  nugget 
of  genius  there.  I  will  take  his  idea  as  a 
nexus  for  a  specific  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  on  the  Cochran 
amendment  at  2  o'clock;  that  we  vote 
on  the  Bayh  amendment  immediately 
thereafter;  that  we  vote  on  final  passage 
of  the  bill  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Provided  that 
that  does  not  foreclose  my  right  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  between,  and  if 
the  Parliamentarian  advises  me  that. 
once  having  voted  on  the  Cochran 
amendment  and  the  Bayh  amendment, 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  would  have 
a  right  to  call  up  his  amendment,  with 
the  understanding  that  no  time  would  be 
allowed  for  debate. 

Am  I  correct  that  we  could  do  that? 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  is  not  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  The  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  that  those  three 
votes  would  come  back  to  back,  with 
no  intervening  votes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  certain  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  even  though 
he  has  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation 
and  even  though  it  is  going  to  be  more 
excellent  after  the  amendments  are 
adopted,  would  not  suggest  for  a  moment 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  pre- 
cluded from  calling  up  his  amendment. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  my  amend- 
ment called  up  without  any  debate  and 
immediately  submitted  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  limit  his  amendments  to  those  that 
were  considered  germane  to  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Not  any  more 
than  my  good  friend  from  Indiana  would 
agree  to  the  same. 

I  believe  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
are  such  that  we  have  long  recognized 
that,  prior  to  cloture  being  invoked,  ev- 
ery Member  has  the  right  to  call  up  non- 
germane  amendments.  I  believe  we  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  effort  is 
being  made  today  by  filing  a  cloture  mo- 
tion before  debate  actually  had  begun— 
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at  least,  begun  in  reality.  We  mentioned 
It  last  night  on  the  floor.  A  cloture  mo- 
tion was  filed  today,  before  debate  had 
truly  begun,  and  then  an  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  was  called  up,  then  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree.  So  that 
what  really  is  happening  is  that  an  ef- 
fort is  being  made  to  do  by  procedure 
that  which  the  rules  do  not  actually 
contemplate. 

I  believe,  further,  that  what  is  being 
done  is  that  we  find  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  no  intent  whatsoever  to  filibuster,  no 
intent  to  have  extended  debate.  But  what 
has  occurred  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi have  the  thought  in  mind  of  fili- 
bustering long  enough  with  respect  to  a 
pending  amendment  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  will  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  call  up  a  nongermane  amend- 
ment. 

It  may  be  right  that  we  not  have  non- 
germane  amendments.  I  think  one  can 
make  a  very  strong  argument  against 
nongermane  amendments.  When  the 
Senate  rules  are  changed  to  provide 
that  no  nongermane  amendments  may 
be  offered  to  any  piece  of  legislation,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  prepared  to 
consider  that  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on 
the  Cochran  amendment.  I  am  ready  to 
vote  on  the  Bayh  amendment.  I  am  ready 
to  agree  to  accept  them  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  am  ready  to  have  it  occur  by 
rollcall  vote. 

What  is  really  involved  is  an  effort  to 
invoke  cloture  before  the  Senate  has  in- 
voked cloture. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  an  effort  to 
keep  a  nongermane  amendment 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me 
now  on  a  privileged  matter  for  a  few  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  I  could  just  fin- 
ish my  sentence  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  an  effort  to 
keep  a  nongermane  amendment  from  be- 
ing called  up  prior  to  cloture. 

That  was  never  the  intent  of  the  clo- 
ture rule.  Cloture  was  to  cut  off  a  fili- 
buster. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  filibuster 
against  the  Senator  who  wishes  to  call  up 
a  nongermane  amendment  prior  to  clo- 
ture having  been  invoked. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  at  this  point  to  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  will  address  my- 
self further  to  this. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distln- 
Fui.shp'1  friends  from  Ohio  and  Indiana 
for  yielding. 


POOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1980 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1309, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives : 


Resolved  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S. 
1309)  entitled  "An  Act  to  Increase  the  fiscal 
year  1979  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other 
purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Pood  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980". 
TITLE     I— REDUCTION     IN     FOOD     STAMP 

ERROR  AND  FRAUD  AND  REVISION  OF 

DEDUCTIONS 
MEALS   IN    SHELTERS  FOR    BATTERED   WOMEN   AND 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  subsection 
(g)  "and  (7)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(7)  and  (8)"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)  "and 
(7)  '  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(7)"; 

(3)  inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  igi  the  following: 
".  and  I  8)  in  the  case  of  women  and  children 
temporarily  residing  in  public  or  private  non- 
profit shelters  for  battered  women  and 
children,  meals  prepared  and  served,  by  such 
shelters"; 

(4)  Inserting  In  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (1)  after  "section  1616(e)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act"  the  following;  "tempo- 
rary residents  of  public  or  private  nonprofit 
shelters  for  battered  women  and  children"; 
and 

(5)  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  subsection 
(k)  "and  i  (7)  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"i7\ .  and  (8)". 

(b)  Section  10  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977,   as   amended.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  inserting  after  "purchased"  a  comma; 

(2)  striking  the  comma  Immediately  after 
"residents ";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  "programs"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  public  and  private  nonprofit  shelters 
that  prepare  and  serve  meals,  for  battered 
women  and  children". 

EXCLUDING  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  FROM 

INCOME 

Sec.  102  Section  5id)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  deleting  the  "and"  before  "(10)"; 

(2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  adding  the  following:  ".  and  (11)  any 
payments  or  allowances  made  under  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  energy  assistance."; 

The  effective  date  of  this  amendment  shall 
be  November  1.  1979, 

CONSUMER     PRICE     INDEX 

Sec.  103.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "for  all  urban  consumers"  after  "Con- 
sumer Price  Index"  (et  passim). 

DEPENDENT    CARE    DEDUCTIONS    FOR     WORKING 
ADULTS 

Sec.  104.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  as  amended.  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out  all 
of  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "il)  a  dependent  care  deduction  for 
the  actual  cost  of  payments  necessary  for  the 
care  of  a  dependent  regardless  of  the  depend- 
ent's age,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $160  per 
month,  per  household,  when  such  care  en- 
ables a  household  member  to  accept  or  con- 
tinue employment,  or  training  or  education 
which  Is  preparatory  for  employment,  and"; 

i2)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  deleting  every- 
thing after  "March  31"  up  to  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence    and 

(3)  In  the  last  sentence,  in  clause  (B), 
striking  out  "that  for  the  excess  shelter  ex- 
penses deduction  contained  in  clause  (2)  of 
str'iklng  out  "that  for  the  excess  shelter  ex. 
the  preceding  sentence"  and  Inserting  In 
Heu  thereof  the  following:  "described  In 
clause  ( 1 )  of  the  preceding  sentence.". 


EXPANDED     MEDICAL     DEDUCTIONS     rO« 
KLOCSLY 

Sec  105.  Section  6(e)  (A)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  msertlng  "or  their  spouses"  before  "ex- 
clusive of  special  dlet«,  ■; 

(2)  striking  out   "that  ponion  of";  ana 

(3)  striking  out  ".  that  exceed  »35  a 
month". 

MEDICAL     DEDUCTION     FOR     THE     BLIND    AMD 
DISABLED  IN   CERTAIN  AIXAB 

Sec  106.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  in  the  fourth  and  last  sentences.  In- 
serting "and  blindness"  after  each  time  "dis- 
ability" appears;  and 

(2)  In  the  fourth  and  last  sentences,  strik- 
ing out  "title  II"  each  time  that  It  appears 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "titles  I  II 
X,  XIV.  and  XVI". 

RETROSPECTIVE     ACCOUNTING 

Sec  107.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Household  Income  for  thoee  house- 
holds which  by  contract  for  other  than  an 
hourly  or  piecework  basis,  or  by  self-employ- 
ment, derive  their  annual  Income  In  a  F>e- 
rlod  of  time  shorter  than  one  year,  shall  be 
calculated  by  the  State  agency  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  household  eligibility  by 
being  averaged  over  a  twelve-month  period 
For  those  households  which  receive  nonex- 
cluded  Income  of  the  type  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)(3)  of  this  section,  such  Income 
shall  be  calculated  by  being  averaged  over 
the  period  for  which  It  Is  provided  State 
agencies  shall  elect  and  utilize  one  of  the 
following  two  methods  In  calculating  Income 
for  all  other  households: 

"(1)  taking  into  account  the  Income  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  received  by  the 
household  In  the  certification  period  for 
which  eligibility  Is  being  determined  and  the 
Income  which  has  been  received  by  the 
household  during  the  thirty  days  preceding 
the  filing  of  Its  application  for  food  stamps 
so  that  the  State  agency  may  reasonably  as- 
certain the  Income  that  Is  and  will  be  actu- 
ally available  to  the  household  for  the  certin- 
catlon  period;  or 

"(2)  using  Income  received  in  a  previous 
month  as  the  basis  In  accordance  with  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  except  for 
the  month  of  application  and  subsequent 
month (s)  specified  by  the  Secretary  for  newly 
applj-lng  households  (other  than  households 
reapplying  writhln  thirty  days  after  the  end 
of  a  prior  certification  period )  In  addition, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  modifications  or 
exceptlcns  to  this  method  of  Income  calcula- 
tion with  respect  to  households  experiencing 
sudden  and  significant  losses  of  Income  (In- 
cluding households  experiencing  losses  of  In- 
come of  $50  per  month  or  more)  or  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  member,  households  In  Im- 
mediate need  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  11(e)(9)  of  this  Act. 
migrant  farmworker  households,  and  other 
classes  of  households  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  this  method  of  Income  calcula- 
tion would  be  impracticable  to  administer 
or  would  cause  serious  hardship  for  such 
households.  In  promulgating  regulations  gov- 
erning the  method  of  Income  calculation  de- 
scribed In  this  subsection,  the  Se-retary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  so  that,  wherever  fea- 
sible, and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
applicable  Acts,  households  receiving  Income 
under  title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
shall  have  Income  calculated  on  a  consoli- 
dated and  comparable  basis". 

VEHICLE   USE   BY    HANDICAPPED    HOUSEHOLD 
MEMBERS 

Sec.  108  Section  6(g)  of  the  Pood , Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  in  the 
second  sentence  thereof — 
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(1)  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "other  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  apply  If  the  household  meets  the  income 
than  one  used  to  produce  earned  Income"  Education,  and  Welfare  and,  wherever  fea-  qualifications,  assets  requirements,  and  work 
tvi».    fniiowine-     "or    that    is    necessary    for      sible,    households    which    receive    assistance     registration    requirements,    as    mandated    in 
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Sec  122.  Section  11(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 


(3)   inserting  "(A) '"  after  the  phrase  "State     elude  In  the  calculation  of  each  State  agen- 
agency  whose";  cy  s  payment  error  rate,  and  in  the  calcula- 
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(!)  Inserting  after  the  phrase  "other 
than  one  used  to  produce  earned  Income" 
the  following:  "or  that  is  necessary  for 
transportation  of  a  disabled  household 
member";    and 

(2)  deleting  the  phrase  "or  to  transport 
disabled  household   members" 

STATE  OPTION  ON  ADMINlSTRATrVE  yTLAW 
HEARINGS 

SBC.  109.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "Each  State  agency  shall  have 
the  option  to  proceed  against  such  alleged 
fraudulent  activity  either  by  way  of  admin- 
istrative fraud  hearings  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  or  by  way  of  referring  such 
matters  to  appropriate  legal  authorities  for 
civil  or  criminal  action  in  accordance  with 
paragraph   (2)   of  this  subsection,  or  both.". 

PERIODIC    REPORTING 

Sec.  110.  Section  6ic)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  everything  after  the  first  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  State  agencies  which  have  elected  to 
use  a  system  of  retrospective  accounting  in 
accordance  with  section  5(fM2)  of  this  Act 
shall  require  certain  categories  of  households 
to  file  periodic  reports  of  household  circum- 
stances in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed bv  the  Secretary.  Other  State  agen- 
cies which  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  also  require  such  categories 
of  households  to  file  periodic  reports.  Each 
household  which  Is  not  required  to  file 
such  periodic  reports  on  a  monthly  basis 
shall  Instead  be  required  to  report  or  cause 
to  be  reported  to  the  State  agency  on  a 
form  designed  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary, changes  in  Income  or  household  cir- 
cumstances which  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  in  order  to  assume  accurate  eli- 
gibility and  benefit  determinations. 

"(2 1  Any  household  required  to  file  a 
periodic  report  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  shall.  (A)  if  It  is  eligible 
to  participate  and  has  filed  a  timely  and 
complete  report,  receive  Its  allotment, 
based  on  the  reported  information  for  a 
given  month,  within  thirty  days  of  the  end 
of  that  month  unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  longer  nerlcd  of  time  Is  neces- 
sary. (B)  have  available  special  procedures 
which  permit  the  filing  of  the  required 
information  in  the  event  all  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  household  are  mentally  or 
physically  handicapped  or  lacking  In  read- 
ing or  writing  skills  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  unable  to  fill  out  the  required  forms. 
(C)  have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
the  close  of  the  month  in  which  to  file 
their  reports  on  forms  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  and  (D)  be  afforded  prompt  no- 
tice of  failure  to  file  any  report  timely  or 
completely,  and  given  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  cure  that  failure  (with  any 
applicable  time  requirements  extended  ac- 
cordingly^ and  to  exercise  Its  rights  pur- 
suant to  subsection   llCe)(101    of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Reports  reaulred  to  be  filed  pursuant 
to  paraeraph  (It  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  comolete  if,  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  they 
contain  sufficient  information  to  enable  the 
State  agency  to  determine  household  eli- 
gibility and  allotment  levels.  All  report 
forms,  including  those  related  to  periodic 
reports  of  circumstances,  shall  contain  a 
description,  in  understandable  terms  In 
prominent  and  bold  face  lettering,  of  the 
appropriate  civil  and  criminal  provisions 
dealing  with  violations  of  this  Act  including 
the  prescribed  penalties.  The  reporting  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  sole  such  re- 
quirements for  reporting  changes  in  cir- 
cumstances for  participating  households. 
In  promulgating  regulations  implementing 
these  reporting  requirements,  the  Secretary 


shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  and.  wherever  fea- 
sible, households  which  receive  assistance 
under  title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  which  are  required  to  file  comparable 
reports  under  that  Act  shall  be  provided  the 
opportunity  to  file  reports  colncidentally  for 
purposes  of  both  Acts.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  FOR  RETRO.SPECTIVE 
ACCOUNTING    AND    PERIODIC    INCOME    REPORTING 

Sec.  111.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

"(c)  'Certification  period"  means  the  pe- 
riod for  which  households  shall  be  eligible  to 
receive  authorization  cards.  For  those  house- 
holds which  are  required  to  submit  periodic 
reports  as  provided  in  section  6(c)  (1)  of  this 
Act,  the  certification  period  shall  be  at  least 
six  months  but  no  longer  than  twelve 
months.  For  households  that  are  not  re- 
quired to  submit  periodic  reports,  the  cer- 
tification period  shall  be  determined  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  In  the  case  of  a  household  all  of 
whose  members  are  included  in  a  federally 
aided  public  assistance  or  general  assistance 
grant,  the  period  shall  coincide  with  the 
period  of  such  grant. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  households, 
the  period  shall  be  not  less  than  three 
months:  Prvvided,  That  such  period  may  be 
up  to  twelve  months  for  any  household  con- 
sisting entirely  of  unemployable  or  elderly 
or  primarily  self-employed  persons,  or  as 
short  as  circumstances  require  for  those 
households  as  to  which  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  of  frequent  changes  in  Income 
or  household  status,  and  for  any  household 
on  initial  certification,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.". 

Sec.  112.  Section  5(d)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  comma  the  following: 
"subject  to  modification  by  the  Secretary 
in  light  of  section  5(f)(2)   of  this  Act.". 

Sec  113.  Section  11(e)(4)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  after  "subsection" 
the  following:  ":  Provided.  That  the  timeli- 
ness standards  for  submitting  the  notice  of 
expiration  and  filing  an  application  for  re- 
certlficatlon  may  be  modified  by  the  Secre- 
tary in  light  of  sections  5(f)(2)  and  6(c) 
of   this  Act  if  administratively  necessary;". 

EXPANSION    OF    WORK    REGISTRATION 
REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  114.  Section  6(d)(2)(B)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "twelve"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "six". 

PAKTICtPATION     BY    STRIKERS 

Sec.  115.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
.^ct  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  household  shall  not  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  at  any  time  that 
any  member  of  such  household,  not  exempt 
from  the  work  registration  requirements  of 
the  preceding  subsection  (1).  is  on  strike 
as  defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the  Labor 
Management  Relations  Act,  1947,  because  of 
a  labor  dispute  (other  than  a  lockout)  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(9)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act:  PTOirided.  That  a  household 
shall  not  lose  its  eligibility  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  as  a  result  of  one  of 
its  members  going  on  strike  If  the  household 
was  eligible  for  food  stamps  Immediately 
prior  to  such  strike,  but  in  no  case  shall  the 
household  receive  increased  benefits  under 
this  Act  as  a  result  thereof:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply 
to  any  household  that  does  not  contain  a 
member  on  strike.  If  any  of  its  members  re- 
fuses to  accept  employment  at  a  plant  or 
site  because  of  a  strike  or  lockout:  Provided 
further.    That   such  ineligibility    shall    not 


apply  If  the  household  meets  the  Income 
qualifications,  assets  requirements,  and  work 
registration  requirements,  as  mandated  in 
subsection   (1)   of  this  section.", 

INCOME    AND    RESOURCES    OF    INELIGIBLE    ALIEN 

Sec,  116.  Section  6(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following:  "The  Income  (less  a  pro 
rata  share)  and  financial  resources  of  the 
individual  rendered  Ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  food  stamp  program  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  and  the  value  of  the  allot- 
ment of  the  household  of  which  such  in- 
dividual is  a  member,". 

MATCHING  OF  INCOME  INFORMATION  AND  OTHER 
VERIFICATION 

Sec.  117.  Section  11(e)  (3)  of  the  food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  the  following  after  "section 
5(d)  of  this  Act";  "(in  part  through  the  use 
of  the  information,  if  any,  obtained  pursu- 
ant to  subsections  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  16 
of  this  Act) ";  and 

(2)  adding  after  the  phrase  "sections  5 
and  6  of  this  Act."  the  following:  "although 
the  State  agency  may  verify  prior  to  certifi- 
cation, whether  questionable  or  not,  the  size 
of  any  applicant  household  and  any  factors 
of  eligibility  Involving  households  that  fall 
within  the  State  agency's  error-prone  house- 
hold profiles  as  developed  by  the  State 
agency  from  the  quality  control  program 
\indertaken  pursuant  to  section  16  of  this 
Act  and  as  approved  by  the  Secretary.". 

ELIMINATION  OF  STATE   OUTREACH   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  11(e)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is 
amended — 

(ll  by  striking  out  subparagraph  (A)  and 
subparagraph  (B):  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B) 

PHOTO   IDENTIFICATION 

Sec.  119.  Section  11  (ei  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (15). 
and  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(17)  that  the  State  agency  shall  require 
each  household  certified  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate by  methods  other  than  the  out-of- 
office  methods  specified  in  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (2)  in  those  project  areas  or 
parts  of  project  areas  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Department's 
Inspector  General  finds  that  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  protect  the  programs  integrity,  to  pre- 
sent a  photographic  identification  card  when 
utilizing  its  authorization  card  in  order  to 
receive  its  coupons". 

REPORTING   ILLEGAL   ALIENS 

Sec.  120.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing the  following  new  subsection: 

"(18)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subsection,  for  the  immediate  report- 
ing to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  by  the  State  Agency  of  a  determina- 
tion by  personnel  responsible  for  the  certifi- 
cation or  recertificatlon  of  households  that 
f.ny  member  of  a  household  is  ineligible  to 
receive  food  stamps  because  that  member  is 
present  In  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,". 

COMPUTERIZATION 

Sec.  121.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting  "; 
and"  at  the  end  of  subsection  (18)  and 
adding  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(19)  At  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  an 
autciiiatic  data  processing  and  information 
retri'  /al  system (s)  which  meet  such  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and 
which  is  or  are  designed  to  provide  efficient 
and  effective  administration  of  the  food 
stamp  program". 
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STATE  COMPLIANCE  WITH  L    W 

Sec.  122.  Section  11(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by — 

^l)  inserting  after  "determines"  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  upon  information  received  by  the 
Secretary,  investigation  Initiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  investigation  that  he  shall  initiate 
upon  receiving  sufficient  Information  evi- 
dencing a  pattern  of  lack  of  compliance  by  a 
State  agency  of  a  type  specified  below,"; 

(2)  deleting  the  "or"  before  "the  State 
plan  of  operation"; 

(3)  inserting  after  "section"  the  following: 
"or  the  Secretary's  standards  for  the  efficient 
and  effective  administration  of  the  program 
established  pursuant  to  section  16(b)(1)  of 
this  Act"; 

(4)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  thereafter  the 
following:  ".  and,  whether  or  not  the  Sec- 
retary does  refer  such  matter  to  the  At- 
torney General,  the  Secretary  shall  proceed 
to  withhold  from  the  State  such  funds  au- 
thorized under  section  16(a)  and  (c)  of  this 
Act  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate". 

Sec.  123.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
.\ct  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

SOCIAL  SECURITY  OFFICE   APPLICATION 

Sec.  124.  Section  11(1)  (2)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  deleting  the  phrase  'simplified  affidavit" 
and  inserting  "simple  application"  in  lieu 
thereof. 

SPECIAL      FINANCIAL      AUDIT      REVIEW     OF      HIGH 
PARTICIPATION  STATES 

Sec.  125.  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  suosectlon: 

"(1)  If  in  any  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year, 
the  ratio  of  a  State's  average  food  stamp 
participation  in  that  quarter  to  the  State's 
total  population  in  that  quarter  (estimated 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  available  population 
estimates  as  provided  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Series 
P-25,  Current  Population  Reports  (or  its  suc- 
cessor series))  should  exceed  sixty  per  cen- 
tum the  Department's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  shall  immediately  schedule  a  finan- 
cial audit  review  of  a  sample  of  project  areas 
within  that  State,  and  shall,  within  two 
fiscal  year  quarters  thereafter,  provide  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  its  findings  and 
recommendations.". 

rORFEITURE    OF   PROPERTY    INVOLVED    IN    ILLEGAL 
FOOD  STAMP  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  126.  Section  15(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  before  "provide",  and 

(2)  Deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following- 
"and  (2)  subject  to  forfeiture  and  denial 
of  property  rights  any  nonfood  items, 
moneys,  negotiable  instruments,  securities, 
or  other  things  of  value  furnished  or  in- 
tended to  be  furnished  by  any  person  In  ex- 
change for  coupons  or  authorization  cards  in 
any  manner  not  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
with  any  such  forfeiture  to  be  conducted 
and  forfeited  property  disposed  of  in  ac- 
cordance wltTi  those  procedures  set  forth 
In  section  511  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
as  amended,  that  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  appropriate  in  the  context  of  this 
Act.  '. 

STATE     INCENTIVES     FOR     REDUCING     ERROR 

Sec.  127.  Section  16(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  as 
lollows: 

(1)  deleting  "Effective  October  1,  1978" 
and  capitalizing  "the"; 

iQ7a  •■ '"^"'"^    "'1'     effective    October    1, 
i»78,     after  the  phrase  "such  share  to": 
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(3)  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  phrase  "State 
agency  whose"; 

(4)  inserting  "semiannual"  before  "cumu- 
lative"; 

(5)  Inserting  "area"  in  lieu  of  "Is"  after 
"section  "  and  before  "less"; 

(6)  deleting  the  period  after  "centum" 
and  Inserting  the  following:  "and  (B)  whose 
rate  of  invalid  decisions  In  denying  eligibil- 
ity as  calculated  In  the  quality  control  pro- 
gram undertaken  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
( 1 )  of  this  section  is  less  than  a  nationwide 
percentage  that  the  Secretary  determines  to 
be  reasonable,";  and 

(7)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  the  following: 

"(2)  effective  October  1,  1980.  65  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  In  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  meeting  the  standards 
contained  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 

"(3)  effective  October  1,  1980,  60  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  in  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  whose  cumulative  al- 
lotment error  rate  as  determined  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  is  greater 
than  five  per  centum  but  less  than  eight  per 
centum  or  the  national  standard  payment 
error  rate  for  the  base  period,  whichever  Is 
lower,  and  which  also  meets  the  standard 
contained  in  paragraph  (1)(B)  of  this  sub- 
section, and 

"(4)  effective  October  1,  1980,  55  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  in  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  whose  annual  rate  of 
error  reduction  is  equal  to  or  exceeds  25  per 
centum;  but  no  State  agency  shall  receive 
more  than  one  of  the  Increased  federally 
funded  shares  of  administrative  costs  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this 
subsection.". 

STATE    LIABILITY    FOR    ERRORS 

Sec.  128.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stsunp  Act 
Of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  Institute  an 
error  liability  program  pursuant  to  which 
each  State  agency  shall,  other  than  for  good 
cause  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pay  to 
the  Secretary  or  have  withheld  by  tlie  Secre- 
tary as  described  in  paragraph  (4)  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  by  which  the  dollar 
value  equivalent  of  the  State  agency's  pay- 
ment error  rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  each  six-month  period,  exceeds  the 
dollar  value  equivalent  of  either — 

"(A)  the  State  agency  payment  error  rate 
for  the  base  period  less  a  national  annual 
rate  of  error  reduction,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account  program 
circumstances  and  rates  of  error  reduction  in 
comparable  Federal  or  federally  assisted  pub- 
lic assistance  programs,  or 

"(B)  the  national  standard  payment  error 
rate  for  the  base  period,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection  (A),  'base 
period'  means,  for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  six 
months  beginning  October  1.  1979,  and  end- 
ing March  31.  1980  and,  for  any  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  six  months  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1  of  the  prior  fiscal  year,  and  ending 
March  30,  of  the  prior  fiscal  year;  (B)  'pay- 
ment error  rate'  means  the  percentage  of  all 
food  stamp  allotments  which  are  issued  in  a 
given  period  by  a  State  agency  to  households 
which  fall  to  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  sections  5  and  6  of  this  Act.  are 
overissued  to  eligible  households,  and  are 
underlssued  to  eligible  households:  (C)  "na- 
tional standard  payment  error  rate'  means 
the  weighted  mean  payment  error  rate  for  all 
State  agencies;  and  (D)  'dollar  value  equiv- 
alent' means  the  value  of  allotments  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  a  given  error  rate  by 
the  dollar  value  of  all  the  allotmentsTssued 
bv  a  State  aeency  during  the  particular  pe- 
riod In  question. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  whether  It  Is  feasible  to  In- 


clude in  the  calculation  of  each  State  agen- 
cy s  payment  error  rate,  and  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  national  standard  payment  error 
rate,  invalid  decisions  by  each  State  agency 
denying  eligibility  to  households  which  are 
In  fact  eligible.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  a  change  In  the  method  of  calcula- 
tion Is  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  imple- 
ment changes  in  the  method  of  calculating 
payment  error  rates  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  this  section. 

"(4)  In  the  event  that  the  Secretary  makes 
a  claim  against  a  State  for  pajinent  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  that 
State  may  seek  administrative  and  Judicial 
review  of  such  claim  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures set  forth  In  section  14  of  this  Act. 
If  such  claim  is  ultimately  determined  to 
be  valid  or  is  not  contested  by  the  State. 
it  shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  and 
may  be  collected  through  State  payment, 
through  withholding  amounts  otherwise  pay- 
able to  the  State  agency  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion la)  of  this  section,  or  through  other 
mechanisms  authorized  by  the  Federal  Claims 
Collection  Act  of  1966."'. 

DISCLOSURE    PROVISIONS 

Sec.  129.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (1)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
information  for  purposes  other  than  tax  ad- 
ministration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Disclosure  of  certain  return  infor- 
mation BY  social  security  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TO  STATE 
FOOD   STAMP   AGENCIES. 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  may  disclose  return  Informa- 
tion from  returns  with  respect  to  net  earn- 
ings from  self-emplo\'ment  (as  defined  In 
section  1402).  wages  las  defined  In  section 
3121(a)  or  3401(a)).  and  payments  of  re- 
tirement Income  which  have  been  disclosed 
to  the  Social  Security  Administration  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

"(II)  upon  written  reouest.  to  officers  and 
employees  of  a  State  food  stamp  agency 

"(B)       RESTRICTION      ON      DISCtXISURE — The 

Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall  dis- 
close return  Information  under  subparagraph 
(A)  only  for  purposes  of.  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  in,  determining  an  individual's  eli- 
gibility for  benefits,  or  the  amounts  of  bene- 
fits, under  the  food  stamp  program  estab- 
lished under  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 

"(C)  State  food  stamp  agency. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'State  food 
stamp  agency'  means  any  agency  described 
in  section  3(n)(l)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  which  administers  the  food  stamp 
program  established  under  such  Act" 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103 
(p)(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of 
inspection  and  disclosure)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)(1)  or  (4)(B)  or  (5)""  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "'(Od).  (4)(B). 
(5). or  (7)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  safeguards)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(1)(3)  or  (6)"  In 
so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  (3).  (6),  or  (7)". 

(C)  Clause  (1)  of  section  6103(p)  (4)  (P)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1) 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(ixe) 
or  (7)". 

(D)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  7213(a)    of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  any  educational 
Institution"    and    inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

"any  educational  institution,  or  any  State 
food  stamp  agency  (as  defined  in  section 
6103(1)  (7)  (C))".  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d),  (1) 
(6).   or    (m)(4)(B)"   and    inserting   In   lieu 
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thereof   "subsection    (d). 
(m)(4)  (B)". 


(1)(6)    or   (7).  or 


matlc  data  processing  and   Information  re- 
trieval  systems   which    the   Secretary  deter- 
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study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
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tion  18  as  section  20.  and  by  Inserting  after 

-_      section  17  the  followlnc  new  sections: 


"(A)   the  name  and  address  of  each  Indi- 
vidual   nineteen   years  of  afe  or  older  who 
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thereof  "subsection  (d).  (1)(6)  or  (7).  or 
(in)(4)(B)". 

(3)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  T.ak.e  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

•'(d)(1)  The  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law — 

••(A)  shall  disclose  upon  request  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
officers  or  employees  of  any  State  food  stamp 
agency  any  of  the  following  Information 
contained  In  the  records  of  such  State 
agency — 

■■(1)   wage  Information. 

■■(11)  whether  an  Individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for. 
unemployment  compensation.  and  the 
amount  of  any  such  compensation  being  re- 
ceived (or  to  be  received)  by  such  Individual. 

■•(Ill)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  Individual,  and 

"(Iv)  whether  an  Individual  has  refused 
an  offer  of  employment  and.  If  so,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  employment  so  offered  and  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  therefor, 
and 

•|B)  shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  regulations)  to  insure  that  Informa- 
tion disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an  In- 
dividual's eligibility  for  benefits,  on  the 
amount  of  benefits,  undsr  the  food  stamp 
program  established  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

"  ( 2 )  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  State  agency  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  law.  finds  that 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such  State 
agency  that  further  payments  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  until  he  Is  satisfied  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure.  Until  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  Is  so  satisfied,  he  shall 
make  no  further  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  such 
State. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State  food  stamp  agency'  means  any 
agency  described  In  section  3(n)(l)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  which  administers 
the  food  stamp  program  established  under 
such  Act." 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  304(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  strlltlng 
out  "subsection  (b)  or  (3)"  and  Inserting  In 
lie-a  thereof  "subsection  (b).  (c).  or  (d)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  talte  effect  on  January  1.  1983. 

PAYMENT  OP  CERTAIN   LEGAL  FEES 

Sec.  130.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(it)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  law.  counsel  may  be  employed  and  coun- 
sel fees,  court  costs,  ball,  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  defense  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  paid  In  Judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  to  which  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees have  been  made  parties  and  which 
arise  directly  out  of  their  performance  of 
duties  pursuant  to  this  Act". 

COST  SHARING  FOR  COMPITTERKATION 

Se-.  131  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  followlno;  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Effective  October  1,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  agency 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"75  per  centum  of  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  State  agency  in  the  planning,  design,  de- 
velopment,  installation,  or  leasing  of  auto- 


matic data  processing  and  information  re- 
trieval systems  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines (A)  win  assist  In  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  this  Act,  (B)  meet  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  (C)  are  likely  to 
provide  more  efficient  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  stamp  program,  and  (D) 
will  be  compatible  with  other  such  systems 
utilized  in  the  administration  of  State  plans 
under  the  program  of  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children  under  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act:  Provided,  That  there  shall 
be  no  such  payments  to  the  extent  that  a 
State  agency  Is  reimbursed  for  stich  costs 
pursuant  to  any  other  Federal  program  or 
uses  such  systems  for  purposes  not  connected 
with  the  food  stamp  program:  Prorided  Jur- 
ther.  That  any  costs  matched  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  excluded  in  deter- 
mining the  State  agency's  administrative 
costs  under  any  other  subsection  of  this 
section.", 

CONTINtTATION   OF   CASH-OUT   PILOT   PROJECTS 

Sec.  132.  Section  17(b)(1)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
pilot  or  experimental  project  implemented 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  involving  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  allotments  in  the 
form  of  cash  to  eligible  households  shall  be 
continued  until  October  1,  1981.  If,  prior  to 
the  scheduled  termination  dp.te  of  such  proj- 
ect, legislation  is  enacted  providing  for  a  cash 
payment  to  such  households  in  lieu  of  food 
stamps  to  become  effective  on  October  1, 
1981". 

WORKFARE   JOB-SEARCK   TIME   PERIOD 

Sec.  133.  Section  17(b)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  phrase  "thirty  days"  in 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  "(ten 
days  In  at  least  one  pilot  project  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary)". 

WORKFARE   PILOT  PROJECT  REVISIONS 

Sec  134.  Section  17(b)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  deleting  everything  after  "Act"  In  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "shall  issue  Interim 
reports  no  later  than  October  I,  1979,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980,  and  March  30,  1981.  shall  issue  a 
final  report  describing  the  results  of  such 
pilot  protects  based  upon  their  operation 
from  their  commencement  through  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1981.  and  shall 
pav  to  the  aeencles  or  organizations  oner- 
atlng  such  pilot  projects  50  per  cent'uin 
of  all  administrative  costs  Involved  In  such 
operation". 

The  provisions  of  section  17(b)  (2)  of  this 
Act  Involving  sharing  of  administrative  costs 
shall  be  effective  upon  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

STUDY  or  CPI 

Sec.  135.  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Labor, 
shall  review  the  Consumer  Price  Index  and 
the  various  alternative  consumer  price  or 
cost-of-living  Indices,  such  as  the  Personal 
Consumption  Expenditure  (PCE)  Deflator  to 
examine  the  limitations  of  each  statistical 
alternative  and  the  factors  causing  the  vari- 
ous Indices  to  differ  with  each  other  and 
to  reflect  inconsistencies  with  their  own  prior 
year  Indices  in  measuring  the  cost-of-living 
or  the  rate  of  Inflation,  The  study  shall  seek 
to  determine  whether  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  Is  the  most  accurate  Indexation  base 
for  the  food  stamp  programs,  or  whether  an 
alternative  or  combination  of  alternatives 
may  be  the  more  accurate  Indexation  base  in 
order  to  reflect  consumer  prices  or  changes 
In   the   costs  of  living.   The   Congressional 


Budget  Office  shall  report  the  results  of  the 
study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
of  the  Senate,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  the  Congressional  Budget  Of- 
fice deems  appropriate,  by  February  1,  1981". 

use    of    FEDERAi    FUNDS    TO    INTERFERE    WITH 
PROGRAM   IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  136.  Section  20(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  as  so  redesignated 
by  section  204  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)  "  Immediately  after  the 
section  designation;  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of 
Congress  shall  be  used  by  any  person,  firm, 
corporation,  group,  or  organization  at  any 
time,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Interfere  with 
or  Impede  the  implementation  of  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  any  rtile,  regulation,  or 
project  thereunder,  except  that  this  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  provision  of  legal 
and  related  assistance  In  connection  with 
any  proceeding  or  action  before  any  State  or 
Federal  agency  or  court.  The  President  shall 
Insure  that  this  paragraph  Is  complied  with 
by  such  order  or  other  means  as  he  deems 
appropriate.". 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  OtTTRZACH   ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  137.  Section  11(e)(1)(B)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  before  the  semi- 
colon: "and  not  impose  any  time  require- 
ments related  to  outreach  activities  upon  any 
personnel  administering  the  program  in  any 
political  subdivision  in  the  State". 

Sec.  138  Section  3(o)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "through  January  1,  1980," 
after  (4); 

(2)  deleting  the  period  after  "respectively' 
and  inserting  a  comma  in  lieu  thereof:  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and,  as  of  January  1,  1981,  adjust  the 
cost  of  such  diet  every  January  1  to  the 
nearest  dollar  Increment  to  reflect  changes 
in  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30." 

Sec  139.  Section  6(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1978,  as  amended,  is  amended  by — 

1 1 »  deleting  the  comma  after  "1978  "  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  "through 
January  1,  1980,"  immediately  thereafter; 

i2)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
second  sentence; 

(3)  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following:  '■and.  starting  January 
1.  1981.  shall  be  adjusted  every  January  1  to 
the  nearest  $5  to  reflect  such  changes  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30.'; 

(4)  deleting  "(commencing  July  1,  1G78)  ' 
in  paragraph  (2)  in  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  "on  July  1,  1978,  and  July  1,  1979" 
in  lieu  thereof: 

(5)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  th'i 
fourth  sentence;  and 

(6)  inserting  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  sen- 
tence the  following:  ',  on  January  1,  1981, 
adjusted  annually  to  the  nearest  $5  incre- 
ment to  reflect  such  changes  for  the  eleht- 
een-month  period  ending  the  preceding 
September  30.  and,  on  every  January  1  there- 
after, adjusted  annually  to  the  nearest  $5 
increment  to  reflect  such  changes  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30.". 

Sec  140  The  provisions  of  sections  104. 
105.  and  106  shall  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1981. 

ADJUSTMENT    OF    POVERTY    GUIDELINES 

Sec  141  Section  5(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  as  amended,  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing everything  after  "forty-eight  contiguous 
States"  and  Inserting  a  period  at  the  end  of 
that  phrase. 
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SEC.  142.  Section  5(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
deleting  "$1,750"  and  Inserting  "$1,500"  In 
lieu  thereof. 

RESTRICTION     ON     STUDENT    PARTICIPATION 

SEC  143  Section  6(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
deleting  everything  after  "(1)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "is  phys- 
ically and  mentally  fit  and  is  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty.  (2)  is  enrolled 
at  least  half  time  in  an  Institution  of  higher 
education,  and  (3)  (A)  Is  not  employed  a 
minimum  of  twenty  hours  per  week  or  does 
not  participate  in  a  federally  financed  work 
study  program  during  the  regular  school 
year  or  (B)  is  not  the  head  of  a  household 
(or  spouse  of  such  head)  containing  one  or 
more  other  persons  who  are  dependents  of 
that  individual  because  he  or  she  supplies 
more  than  half  of  their  support,  or  (C)  is 
not  so  enrolled  as  a  result  of  participation 
in  the  work  incentive  program  under  title  IV 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  602)." 

Sec.  144.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  de- 
leting everything  after  "person  "  in  the  pa- 
renthesis In  paragraph  (D)  of  subsection  (2) 
of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "Enrolled  In  an  institution  of 
higher  education  shall  be  ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program  unless 
he  or  she  meets  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section)". 

TITLE  II— REPAYMENT  FOR  CERTAIN 
EXCESS  FOOD  STAMP  BENEFITS  RE- 
CEIVED 

FUNDS    TO     PROVIDE     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  201.  "The  first  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  '",  and  any  funds 
collected  by  and  any  funds  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  under  section  19,""  after  "of 
this  Act". 

CONDITIONAL     ASSISTANCE 

Sec  202.  The  last  sentence  of  section  5(a) 
Of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  inserting  "",  conditional  upon 
such  repayment  as  may  be  determined  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act,  after  "fur- 
nished". 

NOTICE  OF  CONDITIONAL  NATURE  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec  203.  Section  11  (e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out 
"household.",  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "household,  and  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  repayment  in  cash  for  any 
excess  benefits  received  by  members  of  an 
eligible  household  may  be  required  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  18  of  this  Act.  A  State 
agency  shall  provide  a  description  of  such 
conditions  in  understandable  terms  to  each 
individual  who  is  nineteen  years  of  age  or 
older  and  who  is  a  member  of  an  eligible 
household  which  applies  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (18),  as  added  by  section 

120  and  amended  by  section  121  of  this  Act. 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  In  paragraph  ( 19).  as  added  by  section 

121  of  this  Act.  by  striking  out  the  period 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "";  and  ■;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"•(20)  that  the  State  agency  shall  furnish 
to  each  individual  to  whom  section  18(a) 
of  this  Act  applies  the  information  required 
in  section  18(d)(1)  and  shall  certify  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  "Treasury  the  information 
required  in  section   18(d)(2).'". 

LIABILITY     FOR     EXCESS     FOOD     STAMP     BENEFITS 
RECEIVED 

Sec.  204.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  redesignating  sec- 


tion 18  as  section  20.  and  by  inserting  after 

section  17  the  following  new  sections: 
■repayment    for    excess    benefits    received 

"Sec  18.  (a)(1)  Each  individual  who  is 
nineteen  years  of  age  or  older  during  any 
entire  taxable  year  and  who,  in  any  tax- 
able year,  participates  in  the  food  stamp 
program  as  a  member  of  any  household  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
has  countable  income  In  excess  of  the  ex- 
empt amount  shall  be  liable  to  the  United 
States  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  and  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
section. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  In 
the  case  of  any  individual  who  flies  a  Fed- 
eral separate  income  tax  return  such  indi- 
vidual shall  be  liable  for  an  amount  equ^ 
to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated 
to  such  individual  in  such  taxable  year:  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
countable  Income  of  such  individual  for  such 
taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt  amount. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  in 
the  case  of  two  individuals  who  file  a  Fed- 
eral Joint  income  tax  return  such  individ- 
uals shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for 
an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of — 

"(A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allocated 
to  both  such  individuals  In  such  taxable 
year;  and 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
countable  income  of  such  individuals  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  the  exempt 
amount. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to — 

"(1)  any  individual  who  participates  In  the 
food  stamp  program  during  the  entire  tax- 
able year  involved;  and 

"i2)  any  individual  who  Is  a  member  of 
a  household  which  has  household  Income, 
during  the  entire  taxable  year  of  such  Indi- 
vidual, comprised  of  only  supplemental 
security  income  benefits  under  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  State  supplementary 
payments  described  in  section  1616(a)  of 
such  Act.  and  payments  of  the  type  referred 
to  in  section  212(a)   of  Public  Law  93-66. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  and 
notwithstanding  subsection  (b).  there  shall 
be  allocated  to  each  Individual  nineteen  years 
of  age  or  older  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  an  equal  share  of  all  the  coupons  re- 
ceived by  each  household  of  which  such  Indi- 
vidual is  a  member  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  in  any  taxable  year  of  such 
individual,  for  any  period  during  which  such 
individual  is  a  participating  member  of  each 
such  household:   and 

"(2)  a  share  of  the  coupons  received  by 
each  such  household  in  such  taxable  year  for 
any  period  during  which  such  individual  Is 
a  member  of  such  household,  determined  In 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  prevent  any  extreme  Inequity. 

'"(d)  Pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  issue  Jointly  and  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  liability  of  any  individual 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
State  agency  shall — 

"(I)  furnish  for  each  calendar  ve<\'-  before 
February  1  following  such  calendar  year. 
•o  each  Individual  who  is  nineteen  vears  of 
age  or  older,  who  participates  In  the  food 
stamp  program  in  such  State  in  such  calen- 
dar vear.  and  who  is  not  an  Individual  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b1  of  this  section — 

"(A)  a  statement  specif  vine  the  amount  of 
coupons  allocated  to  such  individual  In  such 
calendar  year  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  subsection   (c)   of  this  section;   and 

"(B)  such  other  information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  and 

"'(2)  certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  each  calendar  year,  before  March 
1    following  such   calendar  year — 


"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  each  indi- 
vidual nineteen  years  of  age  or  older  who 
participates  in  the  food  stamp  program  In 
such  State  in  such  calendar  year  and  who 
Is  not  an  Individual  described  In  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  coupons  allocated  to 
each  such  individual  In  such  calendar  year 
as  determined  In  accordance  with  subsection 

(c)  of  this  section;  and 

■(C)  such  other  info'mation  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  section. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"( 1 )  'Adjusted  gross  income'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  it  in  section  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

""(2)  'Countable  Income"  means.  In  the 
case  of  any  Individual  who  files  a  Federal 
separate  income  tax  return  and  in  the  case 
of  two  individuals  who  file  a  Federal  Joint 
income  tax  return,  for  any  taxable  year  the 
sum  of  adjusted  gross  Income  and  any  un- 
employment compensation  received  in  such 
taxable  year  which  Is  not  Included  in  gross 
Income  pursuant  to  section  85  of  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue   Code  of    1954 

"(3)    "Exempt  amount"  means  — 

■"(A)  In  the  case  of  any  unmarried  Indi- 
vidual who  files  a  Federal  separate  Income 
tax  return  and  in  the  case  of  two  individ- 
uals who  file  a  Federal  Joint  income  tax  re- 
turn, for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  175  per  centum  of  the  income  standard 
of  eligibility  established  under  section  5(c) 
of  this  Act  applicable  to  a  household  having 
the  number  of  members  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  personal  exemptions  allowable  as  a 
deduction  by  such  individual,  or  by  such 
two  individuals,  as  the  case  may  be.  for  such 
taxable  year  under  part  V  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  for  persons  who  are  members  of  the 
household  of  such  Individual,  or  of  any 
household  of  either  of  such  two  Individuals; 
and 

"■(B)  in  the  case  of  any  married  individual 
who  files  a  Federal  separate  Income  tax  re- 
turn for  any  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to  one-half  of  the  amount  determined  In 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  except 
that  for  purposes  of  determining  such 
amount  the  number  of  such  personal  exemp- 
tions shall  be  increased  by  one. 

""(4)  "Taxable  year"  shall  have  the  mean- 
ing given  it  in  section  7701(a)  (23)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(5)  'UnempIo>Tnent  compensation'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  It  In  section  85(c)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may  transfer  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an  amount,  as 
specified  In  appropriations  acts,  of  anv  funds 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  September  30.  1980. 
which  Is  sufficient  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  carry  out  section  19  of  this 
Act. 

"(g)(1)  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  any 
funds  collected  under  section  19  and  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  by  appropriations 
acts  to  carry  out  this  suiosectlon,  the  Secre- 
tary shall — 

"(A)  transfer  15  per  centum  of  the  aggre- 
gate of  such  funds,  but  not  to  exceed  115- 
000.000  In  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  States,  and 

"(B)  use  the  ptortion  of  the  aggregate  of 
such  funds  not  transferred  to  the  States  un- 
der subparagraph  (A),  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  ( A ) .  the 
amount  of  funds  to  be  transferred  to  each 
State  shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of — 

"(A)  the  lesser  of — 

"(1)  15  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  any 
funds  so  collected  and  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  under  section  19;  and 

"(II)   $15,000,000    In   any   fiscal   year;    and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  amount  of  liability  for 
funds  to  be  collected  under  the  regulations 
prescribed    In    accordance    with    section    IB. 
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from  Individuals  who  are  residents  of  such 
State,  as  specified  on  their  respective  Federal 
income  tax  returns,  divided  by  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  for  funds  to  be  collected 
under  such  regulations  from  residents  of  all 
the  States. 

'•(3)  (A)  Any  State  which  accepts  funds 
transferred  under  paragraph  (1)(A)  shall 
distribute  such  funds  to  the  State  sigency 
conducting  the  food  stamp  program  in  such 
State. 

"(B)  Any  State  agency  which  receives 
funds  distributed  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  use  such  funds  to  carry  out  the  food 
stamp  program. 

"COIXECTION'   OF   REQtTIBED   REPATMENTS 

"Sec.  19.  (a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  Issue  Jointly  regu- 
lations establishing  the  procedures  for  deter- 
mining and  collecting  any  liability  imposed 
by  section  18ia) .  Such  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide that — ■ 

"(1)  to  the  extent  feasible,  any  liability 
shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  coordination  with  his  responsi- 
bilities under  other  Federal  laws;  and 

"(2i  any  liability  not  collected  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Secretary. 

Such  regulations  may  provide  that  such 
liability  shall  be  offset  by  any  overpayment 
of  a  Federal  tax  to  which  the  individual  in- 
volved is  entitled  but  for  the  operation  of 
this  subsection,  and  such  offset  shall  be 
treated  as  If  It  were  a  refund  of  such  over- 
payment. 

"(b)  Funds  collected  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts  and  shall  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  defray  ad- 
ministrative costs  Incurred  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  la)  and  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
-Act.  in  such  amoimts  as  are  specified  in  ap- 
propriation Acts". 

AVAIt-ABILlTT     OP    TXTSVS    REPAH)     FOR     EXCESS 
BENEFrrS  RECEIVED 

Sec.  205.  The  first  sentence  of  section  20(b) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  so  redesig- 
nated by  section  204  of  this  title.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  the  sum"  after  "ex- 
cess": and 

(21  by  inserting  "and  the  aggregate  of  any 
funds  collected  and  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  under  section  19  of  this  Act  In 
such  fiscal  year  '  before  the  period. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  AMENDMENT 

Sec  206.  No  provision  of  the  amendment 
to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  made  by 
section  204  of  this  Act  shall  be  constnied  to 
change  or  affect  In  any  manner  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  or  the  application  of 
any  provision  of  such  Code. 

CONroRMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  207  Section  4(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  18"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu    thereof    "section   20". 

APPLICATION  OP  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  208  Section  18(a)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  added  by  section  204  of  this 
title,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual to  each  taxable  year  of  such  Indi- 
vidual beginning  on  or  after  the  first  day 
of  the  first  calendar  year  beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec  209  I  a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b).  the  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment   of   this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  to  section  11(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  made  by  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  title,  and  section  18('d)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 204  of  this  title,  shall  take  effect  on  the 


first  day  of  the  first  calendar  year  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE  III — FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING 

APPROPRIATION    CEILING 

Sec  301.  The  first  sentence  of  section  20 
(a),  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amended,  as  so  redesignated  by  section  204 
of  this  Act,  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  out  "$6,188,600,000"  and 
Inserting  $9,191,000,000"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$6,235,900,000'  and 
inserting  "$9,739,276,000"  in  lieu  thereof, 

RETROACTIVE    REIMBURSEMENT 

Sec  302.  Section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  the  Secretary — 

"(A)  shall  sell  coupons  to  any  State  par- 
ticipating In  the  food  stamp  program  on 
May  31.  1980,  for  distribution  to  eligible 
households  for  June  1980  upon  the  request 
of  such  State  to  purchase  couf>ons; 

"(B)  may  redeem  purchased  coupons  In 
such  State  with  the  receipts  from  coupons 
sold  under  this  subsection;  and 

"(C)  may  expend  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  coupons  under  this  subsection  to 
administer  the  food  stamp  program  for  June 
1960  in  States  which  purchase  coupons  under 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  (A)  the 
Secretary  shall  sell  coupons  at  a  cost  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  face  value  of  such  coupons 
and  a  proportionate  share  of  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  with  the  authority  pro- 
vided by  this  subsection. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I)  (B)  the 
Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  shall  redeem  coupons  pur- 
chased under  this  subsection  in  the  same 
manner  a.s  the  Secretary  redeems  coupons 
with  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
Act. 

"(4)  Prom  any  funds  m«\de  available  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  to  carry  out  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  reimburse  States  which  purchase 
coupons  under  this  section  and  which  carry 
out  the  food  stamp  program  in  accordance 
with  this  Act. 

"(5)  The  amount  of  any  reimbursement 
paid  to  a  State  under  paragraph  (4)  shall 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  pur- 
chase price  paid  by  such  State  for  coupons 
purchased  under  this  section  and  any  ad- 
ministrative costs  for  June  1980  for  which 
such  State  would  have  been  reimbursed 
under  this  Act  with  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  June  1980. 

"(6)  The  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary 
by  paragraph  (1)(A)  and  paragraph  (1)(C) 
of  this  subsection  shall  lapse  if  funds  to 
carry  out  this  Act  for  June  1980  are  appro- 
priated before  June  1.  1980.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as 
amended,  to  Improve  food  stamp  program 
fiscal  accountability  through  reductions  In 
Inaccurate  eligibility  and  benefit  determina- 
tions: to  improve  the  system  of  deductions; 
to  remove  specific  dollar  limitations  on  ap- 
proprlatlons  while  continuing  to  limit  ex- 
penditures to  available  funds;  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  iMr.  Bumpers'  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Talmadge,  Mr.  McGovern. 
Mr.  HuDDLESTON,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Mel- 
cher.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Dole,  and  Mr 
Hayakawa  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friends  from  Indiana  and  Ohio. 


SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND  COMPE- 
TITION ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  come  bacic  to  my  friend  from 
Indiana  and  inquire  of  him  as  to 
whether  or  not  his  unanimous-consent 
request  as  interpreted  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian is  still  pending  because  on 
that  basis  I  am  prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator IS  correct.  It  i.s  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator's  dialog, 
his  assessment  of  what  is  happening 
here. 

I  do  feel  that  it  is  important  to  have 
further  debate,  discussion,  and  educa- 
tion on  this  issue  so  I  hope  that  the 
Chair  at  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks 
of  my  friend  from  Ohio  will  permit  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  proceed  with 
the  debate. 

Again.  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  I  am  prepared  to  vote  if  we  can  vote 
on  the  subiect  matter  and  not  bring  in 
other  matters  that  are  not  germane. 

I  understand  exactly  where  he  is  com- 
ing from.  He  knows  exactly  where  I  am 
coming  from.  And  it  is  sort  of  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  that  does  not  occur  very 
often  between  two  friends  like  myself 
and  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  We  are.  indeed, 
good  friends,  and  it  is  not  a  personal 
matter  as  he  knows  and  I  know  that 
about  him.  but  there  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  the  desk  and  an  in- 
terpetation  has  been  given  by  the 
Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  possible  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  requesting  back-to-back 
votes  on  the  two  amendments  and  the 
final  passage  on  the  bill  without  any  in- 
tervening amendments  or  votes  thereon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  make  such  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  in  objecting 
I  would  not  object  to  cutting  off  debate.  I 
would  not  object  to  a  vote  at  any  time  set 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  with  resnect 
to  his  amendment,  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment, and  one  amendment  as  may  be 
called  UT  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  with- 
out debate.  I  have  no  problem  with  that. 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  to 
object  to  that,  and  the  Senator  will  see 
why  when  my  time  comes  to  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  courtesy,  the  warmth,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
I  think  anyone  examining  the  record  will 
find  on  most  issues  my  friend  from  Ohio 
and  I  are  on  the  same  side. 

On  this  one  we  are  on  different  sides 
of  a  very  relatively  small  point,  and  that 
h  whether  we  should  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  consideration  of  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act.  That  piece 
of  legislation  is  extremely  important. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  gone 
into  some  degree  of  detail  explaining  its 
importance  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana will  also. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  look  at 
where  we  are  procedurally  so  everyone 
will  know  in  advance  just  exactly  what 
is  happening. 

The  measure  before  us.  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act,  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  legislation  to  a  rela- 
tively small  segment  of  American  indus- 
try. It  is  extremely  important  to  keep 
the  soft  drink  bottlers,  particularly  the 
small  bottlers,  solvent  and  to  keep  them 
from  becoming  bankrupt. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  feels  very  sin- 
cerely that  this  legislation  would  be  an- 
ticompetitive and  would  be  a  breach  of 
our  normal  antimonopoly  and  antitrust 
laws.  He  has  every  right  to  feel  that  way. 
He  does  not  make  decisions  like  that 
lightly.  For  that  reason  he  is  opposing 
and  has  opposed  the  Soft  Drink  Inter- 
brand Competition  Act. 

With  80  percent  of  the  Senate  feeling 
that  this  measure  is  important,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  if  the  measure  reaches 
the  floor,  it  is  going  to  pass. 

My  friend  from  Ohio  has  very  skill- 
fully used  what  are  certainly  his  rights, 
and  they  have  been  used  historically  by 
others  for  less  laudatory  purposes,  let 
me  hasten  to  say,  but  he  has  used  a 
series  of  rights  that  he  has  as  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  to  try  to  keep  us  from 
having  a  chance  to  vote  on  this  bill  as  it 
now  stands. 

He  is  desirous  of  adding  two  amend- 
ments which  are  extremely  controversial 
to  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act. 

The  irony  of  ironies  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  finds  himself  in  is  that  he 
has  been  a  long-time  cosponsor  and  sup- 
porter of  both  of  these  amendments. 
One  amendment  deals  with  oil  merger, 
which  would  make  it  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible for  the  oil  companies  to  con- 
tinue to  buy  other  industries  and  to  thus 
take  the  resources  they  need  to  help  us 
become  energy  independent.  I  could 
make  a  2-hour  speech  on  the  evils  of 
that  practice,  as  I  have  been  a  long- 
time supporter  of  this  legislation. 

However,  there  are  a  number  of  our 
brethren  who  are  violently  opposed  to 
this  particular  amendment;  the  oil 
merger  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  thus  if  that  measure  gets  onto 
this  measure  or  gets  onto  the  floor  we 
will  have  a  filibuster  on  this  where  the 


debate  will  be  against  the  amendment 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  so 
we  will  never  get  a  vote  on  the  Soft 
Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  a  major 
champion  of  a  piece  of  legislation  that 
he  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts have  been  pursuing  for  a  good 
long  period  of  time,  the  legislation  deal- 
ing with  the  Illinois  Brick  case. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
shared  the  concern  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  about  the  Illinois  Brick  precedent 
and  is  supporting  that  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  sup- 
ported his  friend  from  Ohio  and  hi-T 
friend  from  Massachusetts  on  this  Illi- 
nois Brick  matter.  However,  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  issue,  too,  is  at  least  mildly 
controversial.  In  fact,  that  is  probably 
the  understatement  of  the  decade.  It  is 
violently  controversial,  and  all  of  us  who 
have  studied  this  know  that  as  much  as 
we  might  support  the  Illinois  Brick  ques- 
tion or  we  might  support  the  oil  com- 
pany merger  question,  as  soon  as  one  of 
those  gets  on  the  floor  then  the  oppo- 
nents of  those  measures  are  going  to 
debate  them  at  such  length  that  we 
will  never  have  a  chance  to  get  to  our 
innocuous,  motherhood,  pie-in-the-sky, 
God-bless  America  Soft  Drink  Inter- 
brand Competition  Act. 

So  what  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  his  friend  from  Mississippi  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  eliminate  controversy, 
to  permit  the  U.S.  Senate  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  an  issue  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  80  of  our  colleagues  on  its 
merits  and  not  be  confronted  with  other 
matters  which  are  highly  controversial 
and  which  will  involve  the  Senate  in 
long,  tenuous,  and  acrimonious  debate. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana are  trying  to  do  is  to  maintain  the 
tradition  and  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love 
in  the  Senate  and  to  keep  out  the  acri- 
mony and  confrontation.  To  do  that  we 
have,  indeed,  arrived  at  a  parliamentary 
situation  where  using  the  rules,  as  all  of 
us  have  a  right  to  do,  we  have  confined 
the  debate  to  the  bill  and  to  the  two 
amendments  which  are  before  us,  both 
of  which  are  germane.  Neither  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  are  germane,  and  thus  it 
stands  to  reason  that  if  we  want  to  keep 
the  debate  centered  on  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act,  we  would 
have  to  oppose  these  nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for 
one  moment? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  this  being  counted 
as  another  speech. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Of  course. 

I  will  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  that  I  do  not  have  any  amend- 
ments laid  down  yet  nor  have  I  indicated 
what  I  am  going  to  call  up,  if  at  all.  So 
that  I  know  that  I  have  heard  rumors 
about  as  to  what  I  am  going  to  call  up, 
but  I  just  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  that  at  this  moment 
neither  the  oil  company  antimerger  bill. 
Illinois  Brick,  or  any  of  the  other  nefari- 
ous legislation  that  I  might  be  inclined 


to  call   up  has  been  submitted   as  an 
amendment,  and  it  just  may  never  be. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio.  I  do  not  think  he  accurately  de- 
scribed those  amendments.  I  think  they 
are  good  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  They  are  not 
nefarious. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  only  difference  is  that 
others  in  the  Senate  do  not  agree  with 
us  and.  unfortunately,  sometimes  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  does  not  agree  with 
my  friend  from  Ohio  and  his  friend  from 
Indiana,  and  if  he  were  to  tell  us  that 
he  did  not  have  any  plans  to  offer  these 
two  amendments,  then  I  think  we  might 
be  able  to  move  along  on  a  little  dif- 
ferent motion. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WeU,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  giving  a  lot  of  consideration 
as  to  exactly  which  steps  to  take,  and  at 
some  later  point,  perhaps  just  as  soon  as 
we  dispose  of  the  Cochran  and  Bayh 
amendments.  I  think  I  would  then  "be 
very  much  prepared  to  indicate  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  what  I  intend  to 
call  up.  But  until  I  know  what  the  final 
bill  looks  like,  as  modified  by  Cochran 
and  Bayh,  I  cannot  make  up  my  mind 
as  to  what  I  ought  to  offer  But  I  am 
cogitating  on  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Well.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  one  of  the  best  cogitators  in 
this  body,  and  I  will  be  anxious  to  find 
out  what  that  cogitation  leads  to  as  far 
as  his  determination  as  to  whether  he  is 
going  to  offer  these  two  nongermane 
amendments. 

If  he  decides  not  to  we  will  proceed  to 
final  passage  on  this  very  quickly.  If  he 
determines  he  wants  to  find  another  ve- 
hicle and  bring  these  up  in  a  way  that 
will  not  have  the  effect  of  killing  the  Soft 
Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act  he 
can  count  on  his  friend  from  Indiana 
supporting  him  on  these  two  amend- 
ments just  as  he  has  when  they  have 
been  discussed  in  our  subcommittee  and 
in  our  committee. 

I  want  to  compliment  my  friend  from 
Ohio  for  the  kind  of  leadership  he  has 
provided  for  that  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee  I  think  it  is  imr>or- 
tant  to  have  someone  who  is  concerned 
about  competition  and  concerned  about 
the  issues  brought  to  focus  in  the 
Oil  Merger  Act  and  in  the  Illinois  Brick 
case.  I  just  hate  to  see  us  making  a  rather 
complicated,  controversial  legislative 
fruit  salad  out  of  something  that  is  a 
little  small  cookie  called  the  Interbrand 
Competition  Act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  recognize  that 
bricks  and  soft  drinks  and  oil  can  mix 
very  well?  He  need  not  ansl%. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  think  perhaps  from  my 
own  standpoint  I  had  better  not  because 
I  am  not  too  certain  how  you  would  mix 
them.  But  I  would  not  want  to  judge 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I.  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  either  want  to  listen  to  what  I 
have  to  say  or  do  not  want  to  listen  to 
what  I  have  to  say.  would  like  to  indicate 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  going 
to  address  himself  to  the  merits  of  the 
Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act. 
Hopefully  when  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  had  a  chance  to  be  fully  ed- 
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longer  there,  once  the  small  bottlers  have     there  will  not  only  be  an  absence  of  in-     tion.  Let  me  speak  to  those  points  in 
gone  out  of  business  and  declared  bank-     trabrand  competition  but  there  will  be     greater  specific  detail. 
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ucated  on  this  they  wUl  understand  the 
Importance  of  confining  our  considera- 
Uon  today  and  tomorrow  to  the  Soft 
Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act  so 
that  we  can  actuaUy  pass  it  as  it  is  and 
not  have  it  cluttered  up  with  other 
amendments  which  would  make  it  im- 
possible really  to  ever  get  a  final  vote  on 
the  current  measure  which  is  before  us. 

So  let  me  address  myself  to  the  merits 
of  S  598.  Mr.  President,  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act  is  designed 
to  preserve  a  unique  industry  practice 
which  has  existed  for  75  years,  the  manu- 
facturing, bottling,  and  distribution  of 
trademarked  soft  drinks  by  local  com- 
panies. While  I  am  anticipating  we  will 
hear  much  over  the  next  few  days  about 
economic  efficiency  and  about  how  such 
efficiencv  would  be  best  served  by  the 
elimination  of  territorial  franchises, 
these  arguments  have  little  meaning  to 
the  small  businessman  in  Portland,  In- 
diana, who  feels  his  business  would  be 
shut  down  in  less  than  6  months  if  such 
agreements  did  not  exist.  Nor  would  such 
efficiency  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the 
families  of  the  83  employees  of  the  plant 
who  would  be  out  of  work  and  on  the  un- 
employment rolls. 

Neither,  in  my  judgment,  would  It  be 
of  any  benefit  to  the  taxpaying  public 
who  would  be  charged  with  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  perhaps  welfare. 
and  a  general  lack  of  economic  stimulus 
caused  by  these  shutdowns  all  over  the 
country  in  those  communities  wherever 
these  bottUng  plants  happen  to  exist. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  although  there  has  been  a 
concern  expressed  about  the  precedent 
we  may  be  setting  here  by  pa.ssing  the 
Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  precedent  has  al- 
ready been  set  and  has  been  established. 
We  are  not  suggesting  that  something 
new  and  novel  be  foisted  on  the  consum- 
ing public  or  on  the  soft  drink  industry. 
What  we  are  suggesting  is  that  some- 
thing that  has  been  good  and  soimd. 
both  from  a  business  practice  and  a 
consuming  standpoint,  for  75  years 
should  not  be  summarily  removed  from 
the  books  by  an  act  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  acting  on  a  split  vote,  con- 
trary to  every  bit  of  evidence  compiled 
by  the  hearing  examiner  who  took  evi- 
dence on  this  matter  In  the  field. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  should 
continue  the  relationship  which  has  ex- 
isted in  the  soft  drink  industry  and  con- 
tinue the  manufacture,  distribution  and 
sale  of  high  quality  soft  drink  merchan- 
dise. Perhaps  the  record  of  the  past  75 
years  is  good,  solid  precedent  that  should 
be  continued  imtil  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  it  is  not  working.  This  meas- 
ure is  not  designed  to  change  things. 
This  measure  Is  designed  to  continue  the 
kind  of  relationship  that  has  existed  In 
the  soft  drink  industry  over  the  last  75 
years. 

Now,  if  one  looks  at  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry, one  Is  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  the  most  lucrative  account  for  these 
small  bottlers  Is  the  large  chain  store  ac- 
coimt.  Without  such  accounts,  the  small 
bottlers  would  be  left  with  the  low  vol- 
ume, high  service  Industry,  sometimes 
described  as  the  mom-and-pop  stores. 


and  the  vending  machines  that  exist  in 
offices,  service  stations,  and  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country. 

It  is  this  kind  of  service  mechanism, 
the  vending  machine,  that  has  made  it 
possible  not  only  for  the  bottlers  to  sell 
their  merchandise,  but  for  the  consum- 
ing public  to  have  ready  access  to  soft 
drinks  at  very  many  diverse  locations  In 
a  given  community.  It  is  that  kind  of 
service  that  has  become  accepted.  The 
consumer  expects  it.  The  way  the  present 
franchise  is  enunciated,  that  kind  of 
service  can  be  provided  by  the  bottler  in 
a  manner  that  does  not  permit  the  in- 
convenience and  the  cost  of  the  service 
to  cause  the  bottler  to  have  to  lose  money 
that  cannot  be  compensated  for  else- 
where and  thus  have  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness totally. 

The  fear  of  the  soft  drink  bottlers  is 
that  without  territorial  restrictions,  large 
bottlers  in  neighboring  areas  would  raid 
their  chain  store  accounts  by  offering  to 
sell  to  them  in  high  volumes  from  ware- 
houses. These  small  bottling  businesses 
would  then  be  worth  little  more  than 
the  price  of  their  machinery. 

In  other  words,  at  the  risk  of  over- 
simplification, the  soft  drink  market  can 
be  roughly  divided  into  two  general  cate- 
gories: One.  the  large  supermarket  out- 
let, where  large  amounts  of  soft  drinks 
are  sold  day  after  day  after  day;  and 
two,  the  much  smaller  stores  or  the  vend- 
ing machine,  one  bottle-at-a-time  or 
one-can-at-a-time  operation,  where  a 
much  smaller  volume  of  merchandise  is 
sold. 

A  bottler,  In  order  to  be  able  to  pro- 
vide the  service  of  the  vending  machine 
or  the  smaller  mom-and-pop  store  oper- 
ation must  incur  a  significant  amount  of 
overhead  and  expense.  It  stands  to  rea- 
son that  it  is  much  more  expensive  to 
deliver  and  service  a  machine  which  sells 
one  bottle  at  a  time,  one  can  at  a  time, 
than  it  is  to  be  able  to  sell  and  service  to 
a  supermarket  where  you  can  sell  many 
cases  at  a  time  and  have  practically  no 
overhead  cost  whatsoever. 

In  order  for  the  bottler  to  be  able  to 
finance  the  service  of  the  vending  ma- 
chine to  the  office,  the  beauty  parlor,  the 
barber  shop,  the  filling  station,  the  law- 
yer's office,  the  doctor's  office,  the  small 
business,  and  to  the  smaller  store,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  the  high  volume,  low 
service  costs  which  results  from  selling 
in  larger  quantities  to  the  supermarket. 
Now.  if  we  have  a  removal  of  the  ter- 
ritorial franchise  arrangement — take  my 
own  State  of  Indiana,  for  example,  which 
I  am  particularly  aware  of.  of  course, 
but  the  same  is  true  in  other  States.  'What 
would  happen  is  that  a  huge  bottling 
plant  in  Chicago,  or  perhaps  in  Cincin- 
nati, would  truckload  semiloads  full  of 
soft  drinks  Into,  let  us  sav,  Portland,  Ind., 
and  would  take  away  the  large  volume 
business  in  the  supermarkets.  Once  that 
large  volume  had  been  taken  away  by 
larger  manufacturers,  who  produce  in  a 
much  greater  volume  than  the  bottler 
in  Portland  could,  so  that  their  per  unit 
cost  might  be  just  a  httle  bit  less,  the 
only  remaining  outlet  for  the  small  bot- 
tler in  Portland  is  the  high  cost,  low 
volume  business.  Then  the  operation  be- 
comes inefficient,  uneconomical,  and  im- 
possible to  continue  by  these  small  bot- 


tlers, and  thus  he  or  she  or  they  go  out 
of  business. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  major  bot- 
tler who  ships  in  soft  drinks  by  the  truck- 
load  is  not  going  to  take  the  time  to  serv- 
ice the  local  filling  station,  the  beauty 
parlor,  or  indeed,  perhaps,  not  even  the 
mom-and-pop  store. 

So  what  we  are  doing  is  not  only  put- 
ting out  of  business  a  small  bottler  in 
Portland,  Ind.,  or  the  Portlands  of 
America,  but  what  we  are  also  doing  is 
seriously  diminishing  the  service  to  the 
consumer  that  is  now  readily  available 
almost  on  every  corner  on  Main  Street, 
U.S.A. 

We  have  heard.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
elimination  of  territorial  restrictions 
would  be  beneficial  to  consumers.  The 
reason  most  often  cited  is  an  alleged  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  a  given  soft  drink. 
Yet  even  an  official  of  the  FTC  states 
that  calculating  the  alleged  benefits  Ls 
impossible.  Moreover,  others  have  con- 
tended that  the  long-range  effect  of  the 
FTC  ruling  might  be  an  Increase  in 
prices. 

I  think  it  is  Important,  Mr.  President, 
to  point  out  that  some  people  have  been 
concerned  about  consumers. 

I  suggest  there  are  very  few  people  in 
tills  Senate  who  have  been  more  con- 
cerned about  consumers  than  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana.  But  if  one  really  ex- 
amines the  facts  of  this  issue  and  the 
way  the  industry  operates.  I  think  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  Important  to  protect 
the  consumer.  Thus.  I  heartily  support 
It. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  way  In 
which  the  consumer  would  not  have  as 
much  access  without  the  small  bottlers 
who  provide  the  high  service,  low  vol- 
ume business  which  exists  in  many  small 
businesses  and  in  individual  locations 
throughout  the  community. 

If  the  beauty  parlor  or  the  hardware 
store,  the  lawyer's  office  or  the  filling 
station,  do  not  have  the  kind  of  vending 
machine  service  that  is  provided  now  by 
the  small  bottlers,  needless  to  say  the 
consumer,  by  not  having  access,  is  in- 
convenienced to  say  the  least. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  one  looks  at  the 
long-range  Impact  of  prices,  I  think  the 
consumer  would  ultimately  suffer  as  the 
small  bottlers  go  out  of  business. 

If  one  examines  the  way  industries 
have  become  concentrated  in  the  past, 
and  the  effect  that  these  concentrations 
have  on  consumers,  one  could  predict 
that  with  the  first  invasion  of  a  terri- 
tory that  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
small  bottler  by  a  large,  out-of-territory 
bottler,  there  would  be  a  small  reduction 
in  the  price  because  of  the  very  volume 
that  a  large  bottler  can  sustain.  F^r  ex- 
ample, if  one  is  producing  Coca-Cola  In 
Cincinnati  or  in  Chicago  by  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  cases  and  shipping  it  by  the 
truckload.  it  makes  sense  to  assume  that 
such  a  large  volume  operation  could  of- 
fer its  product  at  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
per  bottle  cheaper  than  the  smaller 
bottler. 

Thus,  when  the  large  bottler  goes  into 
my  supermarket  that  I  referred  to  in 
Portland,  they  can  offer  that  case  of 
Coca-Cola  at  a  slightly  lower  cost  than 
that  v.'hlch  Is  manufactured  in  Portland. 
However,  once  the  small  bottler  is  no 
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longer  there,  once  the  small  bottlers  have 
gone  out  of  business  and  declared  bank- 
ruptcy, there  is  absolutely  no  competi- 
tion for  that  large  bottler.  The  large  bot- 
tler could  raise  the  price  back  up  again 
or  raise  it  even  higher  than  it  was  be- 
fore he  invaded  the  territory  in  the  first 
place. 

Anybody  who  believes  this  is  not  the 
way  it  works  ought  to  ask  themselves 
whatever  happened  to  the  radio  indus- 
try in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
used  to  have  a  real  coiner  on  the  mar- 
ket producing  radios.  The  Japanese  now 
malce  almost  all  the  radios  that  we  buy. 
We  have  no  radio  industry. 

What  happened  was  that  the  Japanese 
came  in  with  their  radios.  They  under- 
bid the  price  of  the  radio  being  made 
in  the  United  States.  They  got  our  radio 
industry  into  economic  difficulty.  They 
bought  into  the  American  radio  indus- 
try in  those  areas  where  we  had  the  most 
wholesome  industry.  The  rest  of  the  ra- 
dio companies  went  bankrupt.  So  after 
there  was  no  competition,  the  Japanese 
were  then  in  a  position  to  run  up  the 
price  of  radios. 

Admittedly,  when  we  are  talking  about 
a  radio  and  a  bottle  of  Coca-Cola,  we  are 
talking  about  different  merchandise,  dif- 
ferent considerations.  But  the  scheme 
economically  is  exactly  the  same:  Go  in 
as  a  huge  producer,  underbid  the  small 
producer,  take  away  his  most  lucrative 
marketplace.  When  he  goes  bankrupt  and 
there  is  no  competition,  then  jack  up  the 
price  and  stick  it  to  the  consumer  by 
charging  even  more  for  the  soft  drink 
than  now  is  the  case. 

'Mr.  MOYNIHAN  assumed  the  chair  ) 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  have  heard  that  cur- 
rent territorial  agreements  have  led  and 
will  continue  to  lead  to  concentration 
in  the  industry.  Claims  are  made  that 
the  number  of  soft  drink  bottUng  plants 
around  the  country  have  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  50  percent  in  the  last  20 
years.  Yet  no  one  can  or  will  deny  that 
what  Is  meant  by  economic  efficiency  in 
the  soft  drink  industry  is  simply  a  fur- 
ther and  faster  concentration  or  verti- 
cal integration  of  this  industry. 

We  have  heard  that  there  is  no  intra- 
brand  competition  with  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial franchises.  We  agree  that  it  must 
be  the  case  under  such  agreements  Yet 
no  one  has  been  able  to  explain  how. 
with  further  concentration  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  syrup  companies  owning 
an  of  their  brands'  bottling  plants,  there 
will  be  intrabrand  competition 

In  fact,  and  I  think  I  should  point 
inis  out  for  those  who  are  not  really  stu- 
aents  of  the  competitive  situation  here 
we  must  make  a  distinction  between  in- 
terbrand and  intrabrand  competition  be- 
fl"^^'  *^  ^^^  Senator  from  Indiana  in- 
tends to  point  out  later  on.  there  has 
«l?v,  ^^?^^  interbrand  competition, 
fthich.  at  least  as  far  as  the  hearing  ex- 
aminer for  the  PTC  was  concerned,  was 
sufflcien  that  he  felt  the  franchises 
were  not  violative  of  sufficient  competi- 
tion environment. 

i«m"  ^^'l^'  ^^  ^  ^^^^  examined  this  prob- 
n»^a  \  .^^  become  more  and  more  ap- 
t!^H^  "i""^  *^^^  ^"  *he  absence  of  these 
^l  Z  ^^/^^'"ents  and  In  the  pres- 
ence of  substantial  vertical  integration 


there  will  not  only  be  an  absence  of  in- 
trabrand competition  but  there  will  be 
substantially  less  interbrand  competi- 
tion. I  defy  anyone  to  explain  how  that 
will  be  of  benefit  to  the  consumer. 

If  Coca-Cola  owns  all  of  Its  bottling 
plants  and  7-Up  and  Pepsi  own  all  of 
their  bottling  plants,  and  the  other  com- 
panies do  the  same,  the  Pepsi  Co.  is 
surely  not  going  to  set  up  a  situation,  nor 
are  any  of  the  other  sirup  companies 
going  to  set  up  a  situation,  in  which  they 
are  in  competition  with  themselves. 

As  I  prefer  to  say  directly.  I  think  what 
we  will  have  is  a  situation  where  we  will 
have  less  competition,  not  more. 

I  have  been  given  information  which 
leads  me  to  believe  that  should  territorial 
franchises  not  be  permitted  in  the  soft 
drink  industry.  If  one  looks  at  the  Coca- 
Cola  soft  drink,  the  State  of  Indiana's 
soft  drir.k  business  would  be  divided  be- 
tween Dayton  Coke  and  Chicago  Coke. 
That  would  mean  the  end  of  approxi- 
mately 50  businesses  in  Indiana,  and  un- 
employment for  the  people  who  work  in 
those  businesses. 

We  are  told  that  economic  theory  is 
surh  that  those  people  would  find  other 
work  in  another  industry.  That  could  be. 
However.  I  doubt  they  would  find  that  a 
comfort.  And  particularly  today,  to  any- 
one who  is  familiar  with  the  shape  of  the 
economy  in  many  places  in  Indiana,  it 
would  not  be  a  great  deal  of  consolation 
for  someone  losing  a  job  with  Coca-Cola 
to  be  told  that  they  could  go  out  and  get  a 
lob  with  Ford.  General  Motors,  or  Chrys- 
ler. We  have  20  percent  unemployment  in 
some  of  those  communities  and  that  is 
not  a  likely  way  to  recover  from  losing 
your  job  when  your  small  bottling  plant 
goes  bankrupt. 

In  the  absence  of  compelling  evidence 
that  the  con'-'umer  would  save  substan- 
tially through  vitiation  of  the  present 
agreements  between  bottlers  and  sirup 
companies  and  in  the  presence  of  signifi- 
cant evidence  that  an  entire  industr>' 
would  suffer  throueh  a  potentially  dev- 
astating reorganization.  I  decided  to  of- 
fer this  legislation  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  About  80  of  my  col- 
leagues have  agreed  that  the  evidence  is 
en  the  .side  of  the  bottlers  and  have 
joined  me  in  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  small 
businessman  and  businesswoman  de- 
serves some  consideration.  He  or  she  is 
the  bulwark  of  our  American  economic 
system  and  we  in  Washington  must  not 
imoose  upon  such  businessmen  and 
women  unworkable  regulations  based 
solely  on  economic  philosophy  and 
theory  without  concern  for  their  very 
pressing  economic  realities. 

Mr.  President.  T  want  to  go  into  some 
detail  in  examining  just  exactly  what 
this  bill  is  trying  to  accomnlLsh.  In  order 
to  do  that.  I  'Should  hke  f^rst  to  look  at 
the  FTC  decision  on  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry territorial  franchise  arrangement 
and  to  advise  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  what  the  impact  of  this  decision 
would  be  on  the  soft  drink  industry.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  .say  that  elimination  of 
bottlers'  territories  will  have  a  substan- 
tial adverse  Impact  on  bottlers,  on  use 
of  returnable  containers,  on  soft  drink 
competition,  and  on  industry  concentra- 


tion. Let  me  speak  to  those  points  in 
greater  specific  detail. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  impact  on  the 
bottler.  There  will  be  a  shift  to  food  chain 
warehouse  distribution  from  store-door 
delivery,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Without  exclusive  territories  where  the 
bottler  can  maintain  store-door  delivery, 
chain  supermarkets  and  other  high  vol- 
ume food  store  customers  will  insist  on 
warehouse  delivery  of  franchised  soft 
drinks  in  nonreturnable  containers. 

A  study  of  the  soft  drink  bottling  and 
canning  Industrj'  and  the  impact  of  the 
FTC  complaint  on  the  Industry's  future 
is  contained  in  the  Cresap,  McCormlck. 
and  Paget.  Inc.  study  of  July  1972: 

If  the  FTC  order  Is  upheld,  most  bottlers 
would  lose  their  sales  to  supermarket  chain 
stores. 

If  one  cares  to  look  at  that  in  greater 
detail  than  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
feels  It  Is  necessary  to  present  right  now. 
I  suggest  he  look  at  that  study  on  page  3, 
because  I  think  it  makes  a  very  cogent 
argument  about  what  would  happen  as 
far  as  the  loss  of  supermarket  chain  store 
sales  is  concerned. 

The  study  goes  on: 

The  loss  of  chain  supermarket,  grocery  and 
convenience  store  accounts  would  severely 
affect  bottlers'  cperatlons  .  .  .  |Tlhe  decline 
In  most  bottlers'  sales  would  average  between 
24  and  50  per  cent  of  their  present  soft  dnnk 
sales.  .  .  . 

So  it  stands  to  reason  that  no  business 
can  really  remain  solvent  if.  with  one 
fell  swoop,  the  FTX^  or  a  court  or.  Indeed, 
Congress  suddenly  passes  legislation, 
hands  down  a  case,  or  hands  down  a  de- 
cision which  has  the  Impact  on  every 
bottling  plant  of.  let  us  say.  the  smaller 
bottling  plants  losing  somewhere  be- 
tween 24  and  50  percent  of  their  present 
soft  drink  sales.  Without  that  volume, 
the  business  in  question  becomes  bank- 
rupt. 

Delivery  of  returnable  bottles  is 
economical  through  storewide  delivery 
not  through  warehouse  delivery.  A  split 
distribution  system  will  stimulate  a 
rapid  movement  toward  nonreturnable 
containers,  the  study  tells  us. 

In  other  words,  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  returnable  bottles,  they 
should  be  very  concerned  about  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  franchise  agreement. 
If  soft  drinks  are  purchased  through  the 
store  or  consumed  at  a  place  of  business. 
it  is  relatively  easy  to  return  that  bottle 
to  the  place  from  which  it  was  pur- 
chased. If,  however,  we  have  larger  vol- 
umes moving  through  warehouses,  a 
truckload  at  a  time,  it  then  becomes  In- 
efficient to  trj-  to  reclaim  the  unused  re- 
turnable bottles.  Thus,  we  see  a  move- 
ment more  and  more  toward  total  utili- 
zation by  the  industry  of  nonreturnable 
containers. 

Mr.  F>resident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  may 
be  permitted  to  call  a  quorum  and  retain 
the  right  to  the  floor  and  that,  upon  re- 
gaining the  floor,  my  remarks  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  clerk  will  ctdl  the  rolL 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 


not  only  In  the  bottling  but  in  the  Inlti- 

aHnn  anrt  mnint.pnancp  of  the  dlSDCnsa- 


door  dellverj-  and  with  the  ehmlnation 
of  local  bottlers,  there  will  be  a  decided 
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As  I  mentioned  eariier    If  one  Is  to    the  parent  company  In  Chicago  or  Day-     own  private  label  soft  drink.s  whirh  «rp 
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The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
cbjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  another  im- 
pact on  the  bottler  would  be  that  cus- 
tomer service  would  decline  and  avail- 
ability of  soft  drinks  would  decrease. 
Smaller  unprofitable  accounts  would  be 
all  that  remained  to  a  bottler  that  does 
not  have  chain  store  accounts. 

Of  course,  that  makes  his  whole  opera- 
tion economically  tenuous,  to  say  the 
least. 

Also,  consumers'  freedom  of  choice  in 
selecting  or  buying  soft  drinks  would 
ultimately  be  diminished. 

Price  increases  required  to  restore 
bottler  profitability  would  be  substan- 
tial and  are  unlikely  to  be  accepted  by 
bottlers"  remaining  customers.  The  ma- 
jority of  soft  drink  bottler  operations 
would  become  unprofitable  and  would  go 
bankrupt. 

So,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  the  whole  present  struc- 
ture of  the  soft  drink  industry  would  be 
significantly  changed,  and  most  all  of 
the  small  hometown  bottlers  would  be 
out  of  business. 

The  kind  of  personal,  store-door  serv- 
ice to  which  we  have  all  become  accus- 
tomed would  disappear.  We  would  see 
the  large,  wholesale  dispensation  of  soft 
drinks,  which  is  about  like  buying  dresses 
from  the  Sears  catalog.  Perhaps  that  is 
not  a  good  comparison,  because  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  not  bought  too 
many  dresses  from  the  Sears  catalog. 

But  I  think  it  is  a  good  comparison  to 
show  that  the  tender  loving  care  that  is 
attendant  to  every  account  as  long  as  it 
is  the  personal  account  of  a  hometown 
dealer  would  disappear,  and  we  would 
have  a  large  impersonal  dispensation  of 
soft  drinks  by  the  wholesaler,  not  by  the 
accessible,  individual  route  which  now  is 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  industry. 

One  might  look  a  httle  further.  Mr. 
President,  at  the  structure  of  the  indus- 
try and  the  impact  that  the  FTC  decision 
would  have. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  would  be  a  significant  concentra- 
tion in  the  soft  drink  industry  as  a  result 
of  the  FTC  decision. 

Many  bottlers  would  be  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  economic  effects  of  the 
PTC  decision.  I  have  referred  to  that 
earlier. 

Mergers,  sales,  or  switches  to  distribu- 
tion operatives  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  value  of  many  production  facilities. 

Also,  in  my  judgment,  the  result  will 
be  a  concentrated  regionalized  bottling 
system  with  de  facto  territories  limited 
by  transportation  costs,  not  by  the  kind 
of  franchise  arrangement  that  exists 
now. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  a  territorialization  of 
the  dispensation  of  soft  drinks.  But  in- 
stead of  it  being  by  a  legal  document. 
where  everyone  knows  in  advance  who  is 
serving  what  community,  so  a  small 
businessman  can  invest  his  life  savings 


not  only  in  the  bottling  but  in  the  initi- 
ation and  maintenance  of  the  dispensa- 
tion of  soft  drinks  through  the  present 
way  of  providing  on  the  scene  merchan- 
dising through  the  various  ingenious 
machines  that  have  been  developed,  the 
territories  would  be  decided  by  the  cost 
of  shipping  from  point  A  to  point  P  in 
Portland.  Ind. 

These  costs  are  not  always  constant. 
They  change.  They  are  not  immune  from 
raiding  by  other  companies  that  might 
want  to  move  into  the  territory,  tempo- 
rarily depress  the  prices,  and  thus  take 
over  the  territory  ultimately  with  the  re- 
sulting increase  in  prices.  Because  of  that 
uncertainty,  one  is  not  liable  to  see  the 
kind  of  investment  in  long  range  service 
that  exists  today. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  FTC's  stated  goal  of  intrabrand  com- 
petition will  be  unattainable,  and  in  the 
desire  to  reach  this  goal  an  industry  will 
be  altered  radically. 

I  remind  the  Senate  of  what  I  said  a 
while  ago.  I  cannot  envision  how  Coca- 
Cola  is  really  going  to  permit  itself  to 
be  competing  with  Coca-Cola,  and  that 
is  the  situation  which  the  FTC  decision 
is  trying  to  attain.  The  FTC  decision 
totally  ignores  the  hearing  examiner's 
conclusion  that  there  is  ample  competi- 
tion existing  now  between  Coca-Cola. 
Pepsi  Cola.  RC,  Dr.  Pepper.  7-Up,  and 
Mountain  Dew.  The  hst  is  as  long  as  my 
arm  and  includes,  of  course,  a  wide  va- 
riety of  various  kinds  of  carbonated  and 
uncarbonated  drinks  and  other  sub- 
stances, powders,  concentrates,  that  can 
be  obtained  in  any  store  in  town. 

I  think  when  one  looks  at  the  real 
competition  for  beverages  that  one  has 
to  look  at  a  wide  variety  of  200  or  300 
different  options  that  are  available. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  was  really 
unaware  of  th's  until  he  started  study- 
ing it,  quite  a  while  back,  just  to  see  how 
much  competition  exists. 

I  asked  some  folks  in  Indiana  to  ar- 
range for  me  to  see  at  one  time  all  of 
the  available  beverages  that  were  present 
in  the  stores  for  my  constituents,  as  cus- 
tomers, to  purchase. 

As  I  recall,  it  was  somewhere  between 
250  and  300  different  kinds  of  beverages. 
It  is  amazing  the  kind  of  competition 
any  consumer  that  goes  into  the  store 
faces  when  he  or  she  has  to  make  a 
choice  as  to  what  kind  of  beverage  he  or 
she  wants  to  serve  in  his  home.  The 
choice  is  available  has  due  to  ample  in- 
terbrand  competition. 

To  suggest  there  is  no  competition  out 
there  is  foolish.  It  is  equally  foolish,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, to  expect  Coca-Cola  to  compete 
with  Coca-Cola.  RC  to  compete  with  RC. 
Pepsi  to  compete  with  Pepsi,  or  Dr.  Pep- 
per to  compete  with  Dr.  Pepper.  That  is 
not  the  way  it  is  going  to  work. 

So  the  fact  is  that  we  will  have  less 
competition  instead  of  more,  despite 
what  the  FTC  stated  as  a  well-inten- 
tioned goal. 

Perhaps  the  Senate  would  like  to  have 
a  little  closer  examination  of  the  impact 
of  the  FTC's  decision  on  the  consumers' 
choice. 

First,  with  the  elimination  of  store - 


door  delivery  and  with  the  elimination 
of  local  bottlers,  there  will  be  a  decided 
negative  impact  on  consumer  choice. 

The  demise  of  one  hometown  bottler 
will  not  automatically  and  immediately 
be  assumed  by  someone  selling  the  same 
product  from  half  a  State  away. 

Second,  slower  moving  brands,  tradi- 
tionally piggybacked  by  bottlers  of  major 
brands,  will  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
high  volume  brands. 

Soft  drink  manufacturers  are  not 
totally  dissimilar  from  the  bottlers  so 
far  as  the  difference  in  profitability  is 
concerned  of  various  brands  they  make 
or  various  brands  they  market  within  the 
confines  of  their  total  company. 

Now,  the  less  profitable  subbrands  of 
Coca-Cola  are  sold  through  the  distribu- 
tion system  of  the  more  popular  sub- 
brand  of  Coca-Cola:  namely,  Coca-Cola 
itself.  However,  with  the  move  toward 
rapid  turnover  and  high  volume,  it  seems 
to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  these 
traditionally  less  profitable  subbrands 
will  be  removed  from  the  marketplace, 
thus  eliminating  another  choice  for  the 
consumer. 

Third,  the  elimination  of  store-door 
delivery  will  limit  the  locations  served 
to  those  high-volume  locations  serviced 
by  warehouse  dealers.  Once-a-week  de- 
liveries to  gas  stations,  beauty  parlors, 
and  the  like  will  be  eliminated.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  referred  to  that 
earlier. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that,  contrary  to 
those  who  suggest  that  this  is  really  a 
pro-consumer  decision  by  the  FTC,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, the  opposite  is  the  fact — that  we 
are  lessening  the  availability  of  this 
product  which  now  exists  in  many  loca- 
tions in  a  community. 

If  this  FTC  decision  is  permitted  to 
stand,  if  this  soft  drink  bill  is  not  per- 
mitted to  pass,  we  will  see  a  number  of 
the.se  locations  closed  down  and  the 
consumer  less  well  served. 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  the  impact 
of  this  measure  on  consumer  prices. 

A  temporary  intrabrand  price  war  will 
result,  in  my  judgment,  where  you  have 
competition  within  the  same  brands  for 
high  volume,  general  warehouse  ac- 
counts, only  for  soft  drinks  purchased 
by  those  outlets.  Bottlers  set  only  whole- 
sale prices,  not  retail.  It  will  be  up  to  the 
chain  store  to  pass  on  this  saving.  Chain 
stores  will  not  price  national  brands  m 
competition  with  their  own  cheaper 
house  brands.  The  price  increase  will 
naturally  occur  in  nonchain  store  soft 
drinks  because  of  increased  cost  induced 
by  reduced  volume. 

Once  the  restructured  industry  has 
stabilized,  with  many  small  bottlers 
eliminated,  regionalized  large  bottlers 
will  no  longer  compete  intrabrand.  and 
price  increases  will  naturally  result. 

I  reemphasize  again  my  deep  concern 
for  the  consuming  public.  I  am  sensitive 
to  those  well-intentioned  editorials  and 
columns  I  have  seen  to  the  effect  that  the 
bottling  bill  will  cost  consumers  $1  billion 
more.  With  all  respect  to  those  who  con- 
clude that  this  is  accurate.  I  do  not  know 
where  anyone  finds  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that. 
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As  I  mentioned  earlier,  if  one  is  to 
follow  the  consequence  of  pricing  and 
marketing,  the  availability  to  the  mar- 
ketplace of  other  items  that  are  manu- 
factured—I mentioned  radios  earlier- 
it  only  makes  commonsense  that  as  the 
small  bottlers  go  out  of  business,  there 
will  be  no  competition  for  the  b'g  bovs. 

Once  they  determine  what  part  of  the 
turf  they  are  going  to  serve,  the  price 
goes  up.  There  is  less  competition,  and  a 
higher  price.  That  is  axiomatic.  I  think 
the  consuming  public  will  be  poorly 
served  by  the  implementation  of  the  FTC 
decision  and  well  served  by  the  passage 
of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  and  some  80  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Let  us  look  now  at  another  impact 
which  I  think  is  very  critical  today.  I 
want  to  look  at  the  impact  of  this  PTC 
decision  on  the  work  force  which  now  is 
manufacturing  the  soft  drink  through 
the  present  industrial  distribution  chain. 

We  are  in  a  situation  right  now  in 
which  we  can  ill  afford  to  sit  stiU  and  let 
an  agency  decision  or  the  lack  of  con- 
gressional action  increase  the  unemploy- 
ment which  exists  in  our  society  today. 

I  am  sure  that  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  as  concerned  as  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  over  the  unemployment 
which  exists  throughout  our  country.  In 
my  State  of  Indiana,  we  have  some  com- 
munities with  18, 19,  or  20  percent  unem- 
ployment. In  a  community  such  as  that, 
does  it  make  a  lot  of  sense  to  allow  an 
FTC  decision  which  is  automatically  go- 
ing to  add  50  or  100  more  to  ths  unem- 
ployment rolls?  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it— that  is  exactly  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Those  who  oppose  the  measure  by  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  agree  that  that  is 
what  is  going  to  happen.  They  say  it  is 
good  to  do  away  n-ith  these  small  bot- 
tlers, for  reasons  that  escape  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  think  this  is  going  to  be 
tragic.  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  and  the 
logic  of  those  who  beheve  that  we  should 
go  ahead  with  a  planned  unemployment 
pohcy  so  far  as  the  soft  drink  industry  is 
concerned. 

First  of  all,  there  is  going  to  be  a  de- 
mise of  hundreds  of  local  bottlers,  and 
this  IS  going  to  cause  the  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

Second,  not  only  will  jobs  be  lost,  but 
also,  the  demise  of  individual  companies 
will  result  in  employees'  lost  pension 
plans,  so  that  all  the  money  these  em- 
ployees have  invested  in  the  future  of 
their  families  and  their  own  retirements 
will  go  right  down  the  drain  with  the 
remanants  of  the  sirup  which  will  no 
longer  have  a  market,  as  the  small  busi- 
nesses go  bankrupt. 

Third,  jobs  lost  would  include  man- 
agement, production  line  jobs,  and 
delivery  route  jobs,  not  just  those  people 
Who  work  in  the  plant  but  also  those  who 
now  have  the  resoonsibility  of  distrib- 
uting these  soft  drinks  throughout  an 
entire  communitv. 

Fourth,  there  is  small  likelihood  that 
any  of  the  lost  jobs  would  be  replaced  by 
expansion  in  surviving  bottler  opera- 
ri?1^-  Warehouse  delivery  requires  no 
route  delivery  personnel.  Management 
personnel  already  would  be  In  place  in 


the  parent  company  in  Chicago  or  Day- 
ton or  Cincinnati,  as  would  be  the  case 
in  Indiana,  and  only  a  few  production 
line  personnel  would  be  added. 

For  someone  who  is  out  of  work  in 
Portland,  Ind.,  it  is  small  consolation  to 
say,  "We  are  going  to  hire  a  couple  of 
extra  people  in  Chicago."  That  certainly 
provides  little  comfort  to  those  who  have 
lost  their  livelihood. 

I  point  out  that  if  we  are  looking  at 
the  total  cost  to  society  generally,  we 
have  to  look  at  the  thousands  of  people 
joining  the  unemployment  roll3.  The 
cost  of  unemployment  compensation 
goes  up.  We  have  to  look  at  those  people 
who  may  be  forced  on  welfare.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  retirement  loss  to  those 
who  may  have  worked  30  years  in  the 
local  Coca-Cola  plant. 

They  have  invested  in  their  pension 
and.  lo  and  behold,  the  pension  is  no 
longer  there  because  the  plant  goes 
bankrupt. 

That  kind  of  impact  on  society  gen- 
erally is  lost  in  the  fuzzj'-headed  think- 
ing of  those  who  reside  in  the  ivory 
tower  down  at  the  FTC.  They  ignore  the 
impact  on  the  families  and  the  com- 
munities of  this  kind  of  ruling  that  puts 
the  small  business  out  of  business. 

That  is  why  I  joined  with  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  and  others  in  introduc- 
ing this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ask  mv  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  look  further  at 
the  effects  of  eliminating  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial provisions  in  the  soft  drink 
trademark  licenses.  Ehmination  of  bot- 
tler territories  will  have  a  substantial 
adverse  impact  on  bottlers,  especially 
small  bottlers,  on  the  use  of  the  return- 
able bottle,  and  soft  drink  competition, 
and  on  industrial  concentration. 

Let  us  look  at  this  whole  problem  in 
more  detail. 

First,  let  us  examine  in  more  detail 
the  shift  to  food  chain  warehouse  dis- 
tribution. I  think  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen. 

Historically,  iranchised  bottlers  have 
used  store-door  delivery  as  a  means  of 
handling  returnable  bottles,  assuring 
quality  control,  and  providing  other  cus- 
tomer service  to  both  large  and  small 
accounts  on  their  routes.  Most  food 
chains,  however,  prefer  to  receive  de- 
livery of  soft  drinks  at  their  warehouse 
distribution  centers  rather  than  at  their 
retail  stores.  Thus,  without  exclusive 
t9rritories  where  the  bottler  can  main- 
tain store-door  delivery,  chain  super- 
markets and  other  high  volume  food 
store  customers  will  insist  on  warehouse 
delivery  of  franchised  soft  drinks  in 
nonretumable  containers.  Because  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  high  volume 
chain  stores,  bottlers  generally  will  be 
pressured  into  making  deliveries  to 
warehouses  or  to  allow  chains  to  pick 
up  franchised  brands  on  the  chain's 
trucks  for  backhaul  to  the  warehouses. 
Let  us  look  at  the  effect  upon  retum- 
ables. 

Delivery  of  returnable  bottles  is  eco- 
nomical through  store-door  delivery  but 
not  through  warehouse  dehvery.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  returnables  involve 
extra  handling  costs  and  vigorous  price 
per  ounce  competition  with  the  chains' 


own  private  label  soft  drinks,  which  are 
sold  almost  exclusively  in  nonretumable 
containers,  many  food  chains  have  dis- 
couraged the  sale  of  returnables  in  the 
past.  With  the  shift  to  warehouse  dehv- 
ery. returnables  would  be  ehminated  at 
many  food  chains.  Once  returnables  and 
nonreturnables  are  not  distributed  to- 
gether, cost  of  dehvery  of  returnable  bot- 
tles will  increase  dramatically:  the  ulti- 
mate effect  will  be  the  demise  of  the  route 
delivery  .system  and.  therefore,  of  the  re- 
turnable bottle. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  look  again  because 
I  just  do  not  think  we  can  overemphasize 
the  impact  this  decision  will  have  on 
many  bottlers. 

I  am  just  convinced  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  large  numbers  of  soft  drink 
bottlers  go  bankrupt:  people  who  now 
have  been  small  businessmen  in  their 
own  communities,  the  pillars  of  their 
communities,  are  going  to  be  out  on  the 
street.  They  have  invested  a  whole  life- 
time, and  thousands  of  dollars  in  de- 
veloping a  small  economically  viable 
soft  drink  bottling  plant. 

Most  of  the  FTC  commissioners,  I  dare 
speculate,  have  never  been  in  a  home- 
town bottling  plant  but  have  sat  there 
and  listened  to  the  so-called  economic 
experts.  Ttiank.-;  to  that  kind  of  decision 
these  small  bottlers  are  going  to  go  out 
of  business.  I  am  sure  that  the  FTC  com- 
missioners were  trying  to  do  their  best. 
but  in  mv  judgment,  they  got  some  very, 
very  faulty  information. 

For  example,  the  basis  for  the  FTC  de- 
cision is  that  there  must  not  be  enough 
competition  because  if  there  had  been 
sufficient  competition  the  return  on  the 
investment  to  the  bottlers  would  not  be 
as  high  as  it  presently  has  been,  the 
theor>'  being,  of  course,  that  with  com- 
petition between  bottlers  the  return  on 
the  price  would  have  to  go  down  to  the 
place  that  it  was  just  barely  above  the 
cost  of  doing  business,  enough  to  make  a 
little  profit  to  stay  in  business,  and,  thus, 
the  return  on  the  investment  would  be 
less. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  dangerous  to  put 
any  magic  arbitrary  formula  on  what  is 
or  what  is  not  a  proper  return  on  invest- 
ment to  a  given  industry. 

But  I  was  interested  enough  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  argument  that 
when  our  distinguished  colleague  and 
friend  from  Ohio  held  hearings,  we  had 
the  FTC  folks  and  we  had  the  experts  on 
whom  they  rely  up  to  testify. 

Again  not  wishing  to  be  unduly  harsh 
on  the  FTC.  I  think  that  we  have  to  look 
at  the  kind  of  information  that  they  were 
given  to  make  this  decision. 

I  fault  the  FTC  for  not  looking  behind 
the  so-called  expert  testimonv.  I  find  no 
excuse  at  all  for  the  lack  of  reliability  of 
the  testimony  itself. 

I  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  those 
folks  who  delivered  the  testimony  were 
not  delivering  relevant  testimony. 

When  we  had  those  expert  witnesses 
who  had  testified  before  the  FTC  and 
had  talked  about  the  fact  that  the  return 
on  investment  was  too  great  and  thus 
there  was  not  competition.  I  asked  them 
some  questions.  Inasmuch  as  they  had 
talked  about  the  tremendous  conscion- 
able  anticonsumer  return  on  investment 
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the  soft   drink  bottling  industry,  I 


the  chance  to  manipulate  the  price  to  the         Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
disadvantage  of  the  consximer  would  be  slg-     .y^-jn  t^p  Senator  yield  to  me? 
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hawk,  in  the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West 

Virginia. 


Yes,  the  Salvation  Army  dwells  and        The  territorial  limitations  have  pro- 
works  amone  the  oeonle.  triHoH  in,^ 
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said; 

Now  Professor.  I  have  a  number  of  small 
bottlers  in  Indiana,  a  little  more  than  50. 
most  of  them  employ  less  than  50  people. 
Can  you  tell  this  committee  what  the  return 
on  investment  on  this  type  of  bottling  opera- 
tion Is? 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  a  some- 
what reluctant  assertion  that  no,  they 
could  not. 

I  said: 

Well.  now.  Is  It  that  you  say  that  the 
reason  we  need  to  do  away  with  territorial 
franchises  is  that  the  bottlers  are  making 
too  great  a  return  on  investment,  and  if 
there  had  been  sufficient  competition  the 
rate  of  return  on  Investment  would  be  lower, 
so  you  say  the  best  way  to  deal  with  this  Is  to 
do  away  with  the  franchise  and  therafore  the 
return  on  Investment  will  go  down?  What  Is 
the  return  on  Investment?  I  asked  again. 

Again,  unfortunately.  I  got  the  re- 
sponse that  they  do  not  know. 

The  figures  that  were  used  by  the  so- 
called  experts  to  say  that  my  Indiana 
hometown  bottlers  were  getting  too  large 
a  return  on  investment  were  the  returns 
on  investment  of  the  sirup  companies, 
the  parent  companies,  the  returns  on  in- 
vestment of  Atlanta  Coke  or  Pepsico  or 
Philip  Morris  or  the  major  conglomerate 
owners.  They  did  not  discuss  the  return 
on  investment  of  the  small  businesses  in 
question. 

In  fact.  I  asked  the  president  of  the 
Indiana  Bottlers  Association  if  he  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  a  breakdown  of 
what  his  return  on  investment  was,  and 
I  think  it  might  be  of  some  interest  to 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  know 
what  his  response  was.  His  name  is  Mr. 
Robert  Delauter.  He  is  an  outstanding 
Rguie  in  the  community  of  Portland, 
Ind.  I  just  want  to  read  from  the  record 
here,  Mr.  President: 

Mr.  EttLACTEK  Yes.  sir.  It  is  a  matter  of 
survival.  I  think  some  people  misunderstand 
us.  I  am  an  Independent  bottler.  I  am  not 
a  part  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  What  appears  In 
the  paper  on  the  Coca-Cola  Co  In  Atlanta, 
Ga..  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  how 
much  money  I  make  or  how  much  I  Invest 
in  Portland,  Ind.  That  Is  my  business.  U 
I  go  broke,  that  Is  my  loss. 

Senator  Bath  Can  you  give  us  an  Idea,  If 
you  compare  the  recent  profit  figures  of  Coca- 
Cola  In  Atlanta  compared  with  the  Delauter 
operation  In  Portland?  I  don't  want  to  get 
Into  your  finances. 

Mr.  Delauteb  I  don't  know  much  about 
the  profit  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  In  Atlanta. 
Oa.  What  I  read  In  the  paper  Is  that  they 
have  had  an  Increase.  In  my  25  years  In  Port- 
land. Ind  .  I  have  never  earned  more  than  5 
percent  on  dollar  sales.  I  have  never  earned 
more  than  5  percent.  Last  year  It  was  less 
than  2  percent.  In  2  of  those  25  years  I 
lost  money 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can  very  recently 
recall  having  carried  a  couple  of  checks  In 
my  pocket  for  a  few  weeks  to  make  certain 
thJat  we  weren't  overdrawn  at  the  bank. 
Senator 

Senator  Bath.  Many  of  us  can  sympathize 
with  that  In  fact,  maybe  a  few  of  us  have 
let  those  checks  slip  out  In  cases   (Laughter  | 

Let  me  ask  you  now.  as  I  perceive  this, 
quite  the  contrary  to  a  couple  of  articles  I 
have  seen — and  I  think  here  again  the  folks 
Just  had  some  bad  information  Where  that 
Is  comlns:  from.  I  don't  know  I  am  sure  It 
Is  well-intentioned. 

If  you  put  a  lot  of  small  businesses  out 
of  the  picture  and  a  few  large  bottlers  get 
Into  the  picture.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 


the  chance  to  manipulate  the  price  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  consumer  would  be  sig- 
nificantly Increased,  and  the  willingness  to 
buy  the  kind  of  personalized  service  from 
local  vending  machines  would  go  down. 

Give  us  a  picture,  a  succinct  picture,  Mr. 
Delauter.  of  what  happens  to  your  business 
if  the  FTC  ruling  stands. 

Mr.  DELAtTTER.  Senator,  If  the  PTC  Is  suc- 
cessful in  their  suit.  I  will  lose  most  of  my 
take-home  market.  It  will  go  to  NR's  and 
cans. 

Senator  Bayh.  The  take-home  market  from 
where? 

Mr.  Delauter.  Prom  chalnstores.  Indepen- 
dent grocery  stores,  big  accounts  In  all  the 
counties  that  I  serve.  That  will  leave  me  with 
a  lot  of  small  accounts,  with  too  little  vol- 
ume to  survive.  The  returnable  bottle  will 
disappear.  Let  me  explain  why  that  will  hap- 
pen. It  Is  very  obvious  to  a  small  bottler. 

I  would  have  to  compete  In  my  home  mar- 
ket against  giant  bottlers  who  could  sell 
Coca-Cola  In  cans  and  large  non-returnable 
bottles.  These  are  packages  which  I  cannot 
now  produce.  I  now  buy  these  packages  from 
the  very  bottlers  who  would  be  my  main 
competitors.  They  could  come  In  and  would 
In  fact,  offer  lower  prices  temporarily  to  elim- 
inate me  from  those  big  stores. 

After  I  am  out  of  the  business,  retail  prices 
win  be  raised.  In  my  opinion,  by  the  big 
grocers  and  the  chains  who  at  least  In  the 
past  have  always  priced  national  brands 
above  their  private  labels  to  assure  that  those 
private  labels  do  In  fact  sell. 

Those  are  the  words  of  a  man  who  has 
to  pay  a  payroll.  He  runs  a  business.  He 
hires  several  dozen  people.  He  does  not 
have  the  good  fortune  of  sitting  in  the 
ivory  tower  down  at  the  FTC  or  some 
other  place  and  coming  in  temporarily 
to  advise  the  FTC.  He  speaks  with  actual 
knowledge  of  what  happens. 

I  might  go  one  step  further  and  put  in 
the  Record  at  this  particular  time  the 
finding  of  fact  of  Mr.  Joseph  Dufresne. 
the  administrative  law  judge,  who  actu- 
ally went  out  and  took  facts  and  figures 
and  held  hearings  on  this  case  before  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  made  its  de- 
termination. Here  is  what  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  said  in  his  finding  No. 
86: 

86.  Effective  Interbrand  competition  has 
also  kept  the  profits  of  bottlers  of  other  na- 
tional brands  at  a  reasonable  level.  The 
Pepsi-Cola  bottler  In  Albany.  New  York,  ob- 
tains 4' 2  percent  return  on  the  market  value 
of  his  Investments  (Strachan.  Tr  2873).  The 
Dr.  Pepper-Pepsl-Cola  bottler  In  Dyersburg, 
Tennessee  obtains  a  five  percent  before  tax 
return  on  the  replacement  value  of  the  com- 
pany's assets  (Burks.  Tr.  3047),  takes  less 
than  $20,000  In  salary  (Burks.  Tr.  3047),  has 
paid  only  $16,000  In  dividends  .since  1965 
(Burks.  Tr.  3046-47),  and  makes  a  per  case 
profit  of  only  13  to  14  cents  before  taxes 
(Burks,  Tr.  3048).  The  Dr  Pepper  bottler  in 
Galveston,  Texas,  makes  a  profit  of  $40,000 
on  sales  of  $1,600,000  (Ippollto.  Tr.  3271-72) . 
obtains  a  five  percent  return  on  the  market 
value  of  his  Investments  (Ippollto.  Tr.  3268) 
makes  a  profit  of  15  to  20  cents  per  case  be- 
fore taxes  (Ippollto.  Tr.  3287).  and  has  not 
paid  any  dividends  In  the  last  decade  (Ippo- 
llto, Tr.  3267). 

You  tell  me,  Mr.  F>resident,  how,  given 
those  facts,  given  that  judgment  by  the 
administrative  law  judge,  you  can  have 
a  bunch  of  people  who  find  the  profit 
return  to  the  major  sirup  companies  to  be 
exorbitant  and  then  treat  that  as  being 
identical  to  the  very  modest  return  on  in- 
vestment of  the  small  hometown  dealers. 
It  escapes  me,  and  I  think  it  is  totally 
irresponsible. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia with  the  understanding  that  it  does 
not  constitute  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ford  » .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AT  2  P.M.  FOR  1  HOtTR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"^TID.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  2  o'clock 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  3  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  now  stands  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  2  p.m.,  re- 
cessed until  3  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Sen- 
ate reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum)  . 


THE  SALVATION  ARMY  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  100th  year  in  which  the  Salvation 
Army  has  had  a  history  of  service  to  our 
God  and  service  to  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Earlier  today  the  Chaplain  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  Dr.  Edward  Elson,  arranged  for 
Commissioner  Arthur  Pitcher,  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  to  give  the  opening 
prayer. 

A  century  of  the  Salvation  Army  in 
America  from  1880  to  1980  has  been  a 
time  of  serving.  The  army  was  formed 
in  England  in  1865  by  WilUam  Booth.  It 
is  significant  that  a  16-year-old  woman, 
Eliza  Shirley,  established  a  mission  in 
Philadelphia  in  1879.  That  was  the  first 
of  the  Salvation  Army  activities  in 
America. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Senate 
know  of  the  vital  v.'ork  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  a  work  for  God  and  those  pro- 
grams for  humanity  throughout  the 
cities  and  the  towns  and  the  countryside 
of  our  States.  There  are  now  over  1,000 
corps  community  centers  in  this  country 
and  there  are  8.000  additional  places  of 
their  service  throughout  the  United 
States. 

It  was  2  years  ago  today,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  spoke  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Beckley. 
W.  Va.  I  remember  very  well  that  all  of 
the  churches  of  that  city  were  repre- 
sented, either  by  their  pastors  or  some- 
one from  the  official  family;  all  of  the 
civic  organizations  including  the  service 
clubs,  like  Rotary,  Kiwanis,  Lions,  and 
others  were  represented.  It  was  a  night 
of  rejoicing  because  the  Salvation  Army 
was  helping  people  who  needed  help. 

In  West  Virginia,  there  are  19  corps 
community  centers.  During  1979.  these 
centers  either  helped  or  served  in  a  pasi- 
tive  way  approximately  140,000  citi- 
zens— men,  women,  and  children — in 
programs  they  understand  as  rightly 
"rehabilitation." 

In  camping  facilities,  there  is  a  won- 
derful installation  near  Hedgesville 
Berkeley   County,    called    Camp  Toma- 


hawk, in  the  Eastern  Panhandle  of  West 
Virginia. 

In  addition,  the  Salvation  Army  offers 
day  care  programs:  assistance  at  senior 
citizens  centers;  youth  clubs;  emergency 
disaster  services;  placement  of  children 
in  foster  homes  and  adoption  sen-ices 
for  children;  maternity  homes:  and 
hospital  visitation. 

The  army  marches  under  the  banner 
of  God,  and  we  also  know  that  this  or- 
ganization is  the  most  important  private 
social  service  that  operates  in  the  State 
of  West  Virginia.  I  give  as  an  illustration 
to  my  colleagues  the  successful  "Hotline" 
program.  Members  of  the  Salvation  Army 
came  here  from  Charleston  to  discauss 
the  growing  problem  of  child  abuse  in 
our  State. 

They  were  seeking,  possibly,  some  type 
of  Federal  funding.  But  when  they  real- 
ized that  it  would  take  a  long  time,  and 
then  perhaps  not  be  successful,  they  said : 
■'We  will  go  back  home  and  we  will  act!" 

And  so,  they  developed  a  statewide, 
child  abuse  "Hotline,"  a  toll-free  num- 
ber, 800-642-8595. 

It  rings  at  the  Charleston  headquar- 
ters. The  caller  s  name  and  location,  in 
any  one  of  our  55  counties  is  recorded.  A 
network  of  counseling  takes  place,  and 
welfare  and  legal  assistance  is  available. 

That  caller  is  placed  in  direct  com- 
munication with  an  agency  that  can 
provide  immediate  care  for  any  abused 
cliild  plus  important  counsehng  for  the 
parents. 

This  is  the  first  program  of  its  kind 
in  West  Virginia.  I  say  it  is  the  brain- 
child, it  is  the  heartchild.  of  a  Salvation 
Army  officer  whom  I  have  come  to  cher- 
ish as  a  friend.  Brig.  Warren  Fiilton  of 
Charleston. 

There  have  been  developed  since  that 
time  related  programs  for  persons  other 
than  children  who  are  abused  in  connec- 
tion with  family  problems. 

Yes.  it  was  2  years  ago  todav  that  I 
spoke  at  the  annual  dinner.  This  Sunday 
Representative  Nick  Rahall,  the  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  that  district,  will 
address  the  group  in  his  hometown  of 
Beckley. 

/The  Salvation  Army  represents  one  of 
the  world's  largest  private  social  service 
organizations  concerned  not  only  with 
the  soul  of  humanity,  but  it  copes  with 
the  verv  perplexing  problems  that  affect 
our  society. 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  prop- 
erlv  is  involvement,  not  interference,  but 
a  desire  to  help  where  help  is  needed  and 
where  help  is  requested. 

The  true  spirit  of  the  Salvation  Armv 
is  the  willingness  of  its  volunteer  mem- 
bers, to  take  on  by  the  millions  of  people 
the  chores  that  are  not  easy,  but  are 
really  tough. 

Many  groups  and  individuals  are  de- 
ploring the  status  of  mankind.  They  are 
discussing  our  broken  families.  They  are 
thinking,  very  often,  of  the  deterioration 
and  the  lack  of  treatment  of  some  who 
are  less  physically  and  mentally  able 
than  others  to  solve  their  problems. 
These  people  often  talk.  The  Salvation 
Army  does  something  about  it 

A  poet  has  written : 

"I   thought   to   heai    the   voice   of   God 
And  climbed  the  topmost  steeple 
But  God  declared :  'Go  down  again 
I  dwell  among  the  people'." 


Yes.  the  Salvation  Army  dwells  and 
works  among  the  people. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  given  to 
me  by  the  Chair  and  the  understanding 
of  my  colleagues  as  I  have  talked  about 
this  mighty  army  whose  service  and 
sharing  and  caring  in  this  country,  and 
throughout  the  world,  has  made  a  com- 
mitment to  the  well-being  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Here  is  an  army 
that  marches  under  the  banners,  not  to- 
ward war.  but  with  joy  and  faith.  It  is 
the  Salvation  Army. 

'Mr.  PRYOR  assumed  the  chair.) 


THE     SOFT     DRINK      INTERBRAND 
COMPETITION  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
con.sider  S.  598.  the  Soft  Drink  Inter- 
brand Competition  Act.  it  is  important 
that  we  give  significant  attention  to  the 
legislative  history  and  developments 
leading  to  the  present  bill,  as  well  as  to 
the  hearings  conducted  this  year  on  S. 
598. 

In  1971.  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion initiated  a  number  of  cases  chal- 
lenging the  territorial  provisions  in  bot- 
tlers' trademark  licenses  as  unfair 
methods  of  competition  in  violation  of 
section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  A  decision  by  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  held  that  the  franchise 
system  was  lawful.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  however,  overruled  that  de- 
cision. This  created  an  issue  of  such  im- 
portance to  many  Senators  that  they  felt 
it  imperative  to  introduce  a  bill  to  clar- 
ify the  conflicting  issues  of  contract  ob- 
hgations  among  the  various  interests  af- 
fected by  that  FTC  decision. 

It  has  been  noted  that  neither  the 
courts  nor  the  FTC  will  consider  several 
pertinent  factors  and  that  only  the  Con- 
giess  can  resolve  this  matter.  The  Con- 
gress is  better  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
broad  range  of  issues  and  interests  which 
are  involved  in  the  soft  drink  franchise 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
598,  along  with  79  other  Senators,  and 
I  have  maintained  a  continuing  strong 
interest  in  this  matter  from  the  time 
that  the  original  legislation  was  proposed 
by  Senator  Eastland.  It  is  my  desire  and 
hope  that  the  full  record  regarding  this 
important  matter  will  be  recognized  and 
given  due  consideration.  Briefly,  the  ter- 
ritorial franchise  system  for  soft  drinks 
has  been  in  effect  for  over  78  years,  with 
over  2.000  large  and  small  bottlers  mak- 
ing capital  investments  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  reliance  on  such  territorial  agree- 
ments. 

A  few  years  ago.  in  South  Carolina,  we 
had  44  soft  drink  plants  and  36  soft 
drink  warehouses  and  distribution  firms. 
The  great  majority  were  domestically 
owned.  They  employed  approximately 
2,800  people  with  an  annual  payroll  over 
S18  million.  Our  hearings  testimony  indi- 
cates similar  situations  in  the  other 
States.  The  Nation's  soft  drink  industry 
is  populated  strongly  by  local  indepen- 
dent bottlers  who  face  intense  inter- 
brand competition  and  who  provide  the 
consumer  with  a  wide  range  of  soft 
drink  choices. 


The  territorial  limitations  have  pro- 
vided incentives  to  bottlers  to  make  in- 
vestments for  production,  distribution 
and  marketing,  which  have  resulted  In 
substantial  and  effective  interbrand 
competition.  At  the  same  time,  the  ter- 
ritorial system  has  not  prevented  adap- 
tation in  the  public  interest  to  changing 
economic  and  demographic  factors. 

Without  territorial  restrictions,  with- 
out corrective  legislation,  there  would  be 
a  tendency  for  the  larger  bottlers  with 
greater  capital  availabUity  and  flexibility 
to  capture  much  of  the  smaller  firms' 
business  and.  at  the  same  time,  we  would 
see  the  remaining  small  independent 
bottlers  pressed  toward  submarginal 
profits.  With  concentration  achieved  by 
the  large  bottlers,  competition  woiild 
truly  be  diminished  in  this  field. 

The  proposed  legislation,  S.  598,  di- 
rects the  attention  of  the  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  proper  direction  and  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  appropriate 
and  important  addition  to  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Hence,  I  shall  share  with  my  ced- 
leagues  the  views  of  some  of  the  wit- 
nesses as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  statement 
prepared  by  Hackney  and  Sons,  Inc. 
Washington,  N.C.;  Independence,  Kans.; 
and  Fountain  Inn.  S.C.  entitled  "Eco- 
nomic Impact  Statement,  Soft  Drink  De- 
liver>'  Body  and  Trailer  Industry."  I 
should  like  to  present  this  statement  to 
the  Senate,  It  is  dated  April  30,  1979: 
Economic  Impact  Statement 

IMPACT    on    pattern    OF    DISTRIBXTnON    IN    THE 
SOFT    DEINK    INDUSTRY 

At  the  present  time,  most  packaged  soft 
drinks  are  delivered  by  route  delivery  ve- 
hicles of  local  bottlers,  driven  by  local  em- 
ployees. These  driver-salesmen  fill  vending 
machines,  stock  supermarket  shelves,  and  ar- 
range sj>eclal  merchandising  displays  to  In- 
crease sales.  In  1977,  72  1  percent  of  all 
packaged  soft  drinks  container  units  (cans, 
bottles,  etc.)  were  sold  through  food  stores 
Nonreturnable  containers  of  all  types  ac- 
counted for  68.0  percent  of  food  store  soft 
drink  unit  sales.  Expressed  differently  49  0 
percent  of  all  packaged  soft  drink  sales  were 
nonreturnable  type  containers  sold  In  food 
stores. 

If  the  exclusive  territory  granted  the  lo^ 
soft  drink  bottler  by  his  franchisor  Is  elimi- 
nated, major  changes  are  anticipated  in  the 
pattern  of  distribution  of  soft  drinks  to  food 
stores  and  other  chain  outlets.  Instead  of 
buying  brand-name  soft  drinks  from  each 
local  bottler,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present 
terrlorlal  limitation,  a  chain  food  store's  cen- 
tral purchasing  department  would  be  able 
to  negotiate  directly  with  large  regional  bot- 
tlers to  furnish  soft  drinks  In  nonreturnable 
containers,  delivered  In  bulk  to  the  centra! 
distribution  warehouse  of  the  food  store 
chain.  The  food  store  chain  would  then  de- 
liver these  soft  drinks  In  bulk  on  Its  own 
vehicles,  along  with  other  canned  goods. 
from  Its  central  warehouse  to  Its  retail  stores 
Food  store  employees  would  stock  the  shelves 
with  soft  drinks  as  they  stock  other  Items 

The  need  for  conventional  route  delivery 
equipment  by  local  bottlers  (and  the  em- 
ployees to  operate  It )  to  service  outlets  such 
as  food  stores  would  be  greatly  reduced  once 
warehouse  delivery  is  established  The  type 
of  transportation  equipment  used  In  the 
warehouse  distribution  method  by  food  store 
chains  Is  the  40-foot  van  trailer  produced 
primarily  by  laree  trailer  manufacturers  such 
as  Fruehauf  and  Tr&ilmoblle. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  a  loc*i 
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bottler  to  lose  the  entire  49  percent  of  his     he  might  order  7  units  each  year  to  main- 

.      .     .  . .       __**      .j-i«i.      ..»i.n#.      rxyo^antliT         tain      his     7n-linit-fleet. 


bottlers.  Many  of  these  are  now  third-gen- 
eration family  businesses. 
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*fh    fiiMsthand   exDcrience   relevant    to    my     plants.  The  bottler  franchisee  must  maintain         To  OUT  knowledge,  this  statement  re- 

Wim      uracil*""  y  ^n^rra.    ^*ar\^ta^    irtxjActmartt    1  Ti    r»l Q Ti t      nortfttri* J_ 
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botUer  to  lose  the  entire  49  percent  of  his 
total  packaged  soft  drink  sales  presently 
represented  by  food  stores'  purchases  of  non- 
retiimable  containers.  However.  30  percent 
sales  loss  Is  not  an  unrealistic  estimate, 
meaning  that  local  bottlers  could  face  a  sub- 
stantial loss  In  sales  to  the  larger  bottlers 
who  are  able  to  sell  In  bulk.  The  resultant 
weakened  financial  condition  of  small  bot- 
tlers would  make  them  vulnerable  take-over 
targets  for  acquisition  by  larger  bottlers.  As 
large  bottlers  become  larger  and  small  bot- 
tlwa  disappear,  less,  rather  than,  more,  com- 
petition will  result. 

IMPACT     ON     THE     BEVERAGE     TRUCK     BODY     ANT 
TRAILER     INDUSTRY 

Route  delivery  beverage  truck  bodies  and 
trailers  are  currently  supplied  by  several 
dozen  small  manufacturers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Hackney  &  Sons,  Inc.  Is  the 
largest  of  these,  but  still  only  had  total  bev- 
erage body  and  traUer  sales  In  1978  of  $24 
million  and  employed  a  total  of  600  persons 
In  three  manufacturing  plants  located  Ln 
Washington.  North  Carolina;  Fountain  Inn, 
South  Carolina;  and  Independence.  Kansas. 
By  comparison,  FVuehauf  Corporation  had 
trailer  operations  sales  In  1978  of  $1.25  bil- 
lion, with  TraUmobUes  sales  at  about  half 
of  Pruehauf's. 

If  the  franchise  territory  system  for  soft 
drinks  In  nonreturnable  containers  Is  elim- 
inated, it  Is  anticipated  that  all  companies 
in  the  beverage  truck  body  and  trailer  In- 
dustry win  experience  an  Immediate  decrease 
In  soft-drink  delivery  body  and  trailer  sales 
of  approximately  70  percent  fthe  new  level 
of  sales  will  be  30  percent  of  previous  levels) , 
and  that  the  severity  of  this  decline  will  last 
for  approximately  five  years.  After  that,  sales 
might  return  to  approximately  70  percent  of 
previous  levels.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  many 
of  the  present  manufacturers  of  soft  drink 
delivery  bodies  and  trailers  could  survive 
five  years  of  such  declines.  It  Is  probable 
that  some  will  be  forced  into  bankruptcy; 
others  will  be  forced  into  acquisition  by  a 
larger  company.  In  the  face  of  such  a  decline. 
Hackney  &  Sons.  Inc.  anticipates  an  Imme- 
diate loss  of  at  least  350  Jobs  and  cannot 
make  any  predictions  as  to  Its  ability  to  sur- 
vive five  years  of  such  economic  trauma.  The 
chief  beneficiary  from  this  decline  will  be 
very  large  truck/trailer  manufacturers,  such 
as  Pruehauf  and  Trallmoblle.  whose  equip- 
ment is  presently  not  used  In  the  local  de- 
livery of  soft  drinks. 

The  reason  for  the  severity  of  the  antici- 
pated decline  In  beverage  body  sales  Is  not 
obvious  without  some  explanation  of  the 
buying  and  operating  habits  of  soft-drink 
fleet  owners.  Most  soft -drink  fleets  operate 
with  90  percent  of  their  fleet  on  the  routes 
each  day  and  10  percent  as  "spares."  either 
held  In  reserve  for  peak  demand  or  withheld 
from  duty  for  normal  maintenance  Histori- 
cally, bottlers  have  dramatically  reduced  buy- 
ing of  new  delivery  equipment  in  dlfllcult 
years  and  simply  used  up  spares. 

Assume,  as  an  example,  a  hypothetical  fleet 
of  100  soft-drink  route  trucks.  This  Is  con- 
siderably larger  than  average,  but  makes 
arithmetic  simpler  for  Illustrative  purposes. 
Presently,  such  a  fleet  would  typically  have 
90  trucks  on  the  route  each  day  and  10  units 
In  reserve.  If  this  bottler's  sales  are  reduced 
by  30  percent,  he  would  then  need  onlv  70 
percent  of  his  90  trucks  on  the  route  each 
day.  or  63  units.  An  active  fleet  of  63  units 
would  require  approximately  7  spares,  for 
a  total  fleet  size  of  70  units.  Typically,  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  fleet  is  replaced  each  year. 
so  that  the  annual  replacement  requirement 
would  then  be  7  units,  down  from  the  pre- 
vious 10.  'With  30  extra  liberated  units  over 
and  above  normal  operating  and  spare  re- 
quirements, this  bottler  can  simply  use  up 
his  extra  units  for  4.3  years  before  being 
down  to  his  new  required  fleet  size  of  70 
units.  Thereafter,  It  wtmld  be  assumed  that 


he  might  order  7  units  each  year  to  main- 
tain  his  70-unlt-fleet. 

To  Illustrate  this  situation  more  graphi- 
cally, the  present  and  anticipated  phaseover 
buying   pattern   is   shown    in    tabular   form. 

PRESENT  ROUTE  DELIVERY  METHOD 

(Assume  a  fleet  of  100  vehiclesi 

Number 


Units  on  daily  route • 90 

Spares... „ 10 

Total  fleet  siie _ _         100 


TYPICAL  PROJECTED  BUYING  PAHERN 
lAssumini  no  growth! 


Year 


New  units  Total  fleet 

Units  retired  needed  size 


1980... 
1981... 
1982... 
1983... 
1984... 
1985... 


10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

lOO 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

100 

10 

10 

100 

REVISED  FLEET  REQUIREMENTS  WITH  WAREHOUSE  FOOD- 
STORE  DELIVERY  ACCOUNTING  FOR  30  PERCENT  OF  SALES 
(LOCAL  BOTTLERS  SALES  ARE  70   PERCENT  OF   PRIOR 

SALES) 

jlnitial  fla«t  size  100  unitsj 


Number 

Units  on  daily  route 

Required  spares 

ase       

63 
7 

Total  new  required  fleet  size 
Eitra  trucks  liberated  by  sales  decii 

„..           70 
30 

Total  fleet  size 

100 

Year                Units  retired 

New  units 
needed 

Total  fleet 
size 

1980 7 

1981 7 

1982 _                    7 

1983 _                      1 

1984. _                      7 

1985 7 

93 
86 
79 

72 

70 
70 

It  Is  not  anticipated  that  every  Ijottler 
would  stop  ordering  new  route  delivery 
equipment  for  more  than  four  years.  How- 
ever, it  is  reasonably  projected  that  at  least 
60  percent  would  do  so,  with  the  remaining 
40  percent  ordering  at  the  new  reduced  an- 
nual level  of  requirements.  The  net  Impact 
would  be  a  70  percent  reduction  In  sales  to 
the  beverage  body  and  trailer  industry.  This 
is  similar  to  the  percent  decline  of  orders 
during  the  period  from  August.  1974  through 
February.  1975.  when  bottlers  were  worried 
about  sales  declines  resulting  from  sharply 
higher  sugar  prices.  Fortunately,  sugar  prices 
declined,  soft  drink  sales  returned  to  previ- 
ous levels,  and  strong  spring  and  summer 
delivery-equipment  orders  kept  Fiscal  Year 
1975  from  being  a  disaster  in  the  beverage 
body  and  trailer  industry  Nonetheless,  soft- 
drink  route  bodies  and  trailers  delivered  in 
1975  were  still  down  by  20  percent  from  the 
previous  year.  A  softening  of  sales  is  now 
being  felt  in  the  beverage  body  and  trailer 
industry  Ijecause  of  anxiety  over  a  possible 
unfavorable  outcome  In  the  FTC  case. 

SUM  MART 

The  present  system  of  route  delivery  of 
soft  drinks  evolved  over  many  years  of  trial 
and  error  as  the  most  efficient  and  econom- 
ical means  of  delivering  the  greatest  volume 
of  soft  drinks  to  the  consuming  public.  It 
evolved  without  any  government  interfer- 
ence and  In  full  public  view  The  system 
resulted  In  a  great  number  of  independent 
local      Industries — the      local      soft      drink 


bottlers.  Many  of  these  are  now  third-gen- 
eration family  businesses. 

The  system  also  gave  birth  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  peripheral  Industries,  such  as 
the  beverage  truck  body  and  trailer  Industry, 
which  specialized  In  serving  the  local  bottler. 
Neither  the  soft  drink  industry  nor  the  truck 
body  and  trailer  Industry  have  enjoyed  spe- 
cial favorable  tax  treatment;  in  fact,  the  re- 
verse is  true  Soft  drinks  have  been  singled 
out  for  discriminatory  taxes  in  several  states, 
and  the  truck  body  and  trailer  Industry  is 
almost  the  last  Industry  In  America  subject 
to  the  Federal  Manfacturer's  Excise  Tax. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  proposes, 
by  the  stroke  of  a  pen,  to  totally  restructure 
the  soft  drink  Industry.  This  restructuring 
would  greatly  favor  the  large  bottlers  and 
virtually  eliminate  many  small  bottlers.  The 
new  structure  would  have  less  competition 
which.  In  the  long  run.  would  lead  to  higher 
soft  drink  prices  to  the  average  consumer. 

The  peripheral  industries  which  have  de- 
veloped to  serve  the  soft  drink  Industry,  such 
as  the  beverage  truck  body  and  trailer  In- 
dustry, would  be  far  more  adversely  affected 
by  the  restructuring.  It  Is  probable  that  most 
companies  In  this  Industry  will  be  driven 
out  of  business.  These  companies  are.  for 
the  most  part,  small.  Independent  family 
businesses.  Here  again,  the  beneficiaries  will 
be  a  few  large  trailer  manufacturers.  The 
level  of  competition  in  the  truck  body  and 
trailer  Industry  will  be  reduced,  with  even- 
tual higher  prices  in  that  indu.stry  also. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  apparently 
believed  that  its  action  would  enhance  com- 
petition In  the  soft  drink  Industry.  Not  only 
do  we  believe  the  reverse  will  be  true,  but 
It  is  clear  that  competition  will  also  be  re- 
duced In  the  peripheral  Industry,  such  as  the 
beverage  truck  body  and  trailer  industry. 

A  decision  of  this  magnitude,  affecting 
several  industries,  should  not  be  made  by  a 
Federal  Commission  but,  Instead,  should  be 
made  by  the  Congress. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate  another  statement. 
This  one  is  by  J.  F.  Koons,  Jr..  president 
of  Central  Investment  Corp..  on  Septem- 
ber 26.   1979,  on  the  same  subject. 

STATEMENT  BY  J,  F.  KOONS,  jR. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: You  have  my  great  appreciation  for 
this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to 
support  the  imperative  need  for  legislation 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  invalidating  exclusive  territorial 
rights  in  the  soft  drink  Ijeverage  industry,  as- 
suming that  result  is  not  sooner  achieved 
by  Judicial  action. 

The  company  of  which  I  am  president, 
Central  Investment  Corporation,  has  its 
headquarters  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  is  a  pub- 
licly held  corporation  with  approximately 
65%  of  the  stock  owned  by  members  of  my 
family.  The  company  owns  two  Pepsi-Cola 
franchises  covering  nine  northern  Ohio  coun- 
ties around  Mansfield  and  Canton,  and  two 
in  Florida — Palm  Beach  and  Ft  Lauder- 
dale. I  am  also  president  of  the  Ohio  Pepsi- 
Cola  Bottlers  Association,  the  membership 
of  which  includes  all  Pepsi-Cola  franchises 
in  Ohio,  all  of  which  are  independently 
owned.  With  me  today  is  Richard  Caudill. 
President  of  our  Florida  operations:  my  son. 
Jeff  Koons,  'Vice  President  of  our  Florida  op- 
erations, and  Emanuel  Goldman  of  Sanford 
C  Bernstein  &  Co.,  Inc..  a  security  analyst 
specializing  in  the  soft  drink  and  brewing 
industries. 

When  I  became  president  of  the  company, 
we  were  exclusively  brewers  of  beer  under  the 
•rademark  "Burger  Beer."  The  Increasing 
concentration  of  economic  power  in  the 
brewing  Industry  subsequent  to  World  War 
II  led  to  our  decision  to  leave  the  beer  and 
enter  the  soft  drink  business.  Observing  that 
concentration  develop  in  an  industry  that 
did  not  have  territorial  rights,  provided  me 
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with   firsthand   experience    relevant    to    my 
testimony  today. 

We  are  aware  that  other  independent  bot- 
tlers have  appeared  before  you.  and  we  are 
pleased  to  Join  them  In  support  of  leglsla- 
tl\e  relief  trom  the  FTC  decision.  We  are 
also  grateful  to  the  approximately  80  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  have  sponsored  S. 
598.  If  we  could  not  contribute  something 
more  to  the  debate  on  this  legislation,  we 
would  not  have  requested  this  opportunity 
to  testify.  The  fact  Is.  however,  that  we  have 
made  a  substanial  personal  effort  to  demon- 
strate that,  if  the  FTC  decision  Is  not  re- 
versed by  Judicial  or  legislative  action.  It  will 
have  an  immediate  and  serious  adverse  Im- 
pact on  essential  national  energy,  environ- 
mental and  economic  goals.  Moreover,  the 
FTC  order  confiscates  without  compensation 
the  most  valuable  property  right  of  any  In- 
dependent bottler — the  grant  of  his  exclu- 
sl\e  territorial  rights  which  was  paid  for  by 
him  or  a  predecessor  In  title.  It  will  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  hundreds  of  Independent 
bottlers  and  a  reduction  in  Interbrand  com- 
petition, without  increasing  intrabrand  com- 
petition, and  without  benefits  of  any  kind 
to  the  consumer.' 

The  thrust  of  our  case  Is  that.  If  the  FTC 
decision  becomes  effective,  the  near  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  returnable,  reusable  glass 
bottle  will  soon  occur,  directly  resulting  in 
the  adverse  effects  Just  mentioned.  We  have 
commissioned  a  study  by  Franklin  Associ- 
ates, Ltd..  consultants  on  resource  and  envi- 
ronmental policy  and  planning,  a  summary 
of  which  we  offer  for  the  record,  and  to 
which  we  shall  later  refer.  That  study  estab- 
lishes the  enormity  of  the  environmental 
and  energy  loss  consequences  that  will  fol- 
low the  disappearance  of  the  returnable  bot- 
tle In  the  carbonated  soft  drink  beverage 
industry.  When  we  became  aware  of  how  se- 
riously the  FTC  decision  would  affect  the 
environment,  we  filed  suit  against  the  Com- 
mission in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Florida.- 
seeking  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  thereof 
on  the  grounds  that  the  orders  entered  con- 
stituted "major  federal  actions  significantly 
affecting  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment" and  that  the  FTC  had  failed  to  file 
an  environmental  impact  statement  as  re- 
quired by  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act.  A  motion  for  preliminary  injunction. 
which  has  been  briefed  and  argued,  is  pres- 
ently held  under  advisement  by  the  trial 
Judge  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  direct 
appeal  from  the  decision  pending  In  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

BACKCROtrND 

Let  me  briefly  describe  how  the  structure 
of  the  soft  drink  industry  has  developed 
Starting  with  Coca-Cola  near  the  turn  of  the 
century,  hundreds  of  Independent  bottlers 
have  acquired  exclusive  trademark  licenses 
to  manufacture,  distribute  and  sell  the  trade- 
mark licenses  to  manufacture,  distribute  and 
sell  the  trademarked  products  within  a  speci- 
ned  territory  These  territories  are  usually 
rather  small  in  area,  consisting  of  a  munlcl"- 
pality  and  its  suburbs,  or.  in  rural  areas  of 
the  country,  a  number  of  counties  mav  com- 
prise a  territory'  The  bottlers,  by  contract, 
Tr^fl  PU'-'^hase  all  of  their  syrup  or  concen- 
trate needs  from  their  franchisor— Coke  Pep- 
own  rh^^^'  ^^'^  -"atlonal  concerns  which 
botu^r^  t^""""'*  ^"'^  *^«  trademark  The 
nrrl^I,  ""*"  '•omplete  the  manufacturing 
processing    of    the    products    in    their    o,^ 

'n'J^J'  ^^  orielnally  estimated  that  savings 
territory"'  'L°"'  elimination  of  exclusU^e 
more  ••  tL''°  -  °"^  ^""°"  ''°"^"  "°' 

prove  th„^'*i"'  '°""'''  '"*''''  »°  «"empt  to 
prove  that  there  would  be  savings  to  con- 
sumers in  any  specific  amount 

derrare'pa.m^^^'.'l''  Company  of  Ft  Lau- 
txa^.c:,  S.'5^of  m  •       "   "   ^"^  CA-79-8060, 


plants.  The  bottler  franchisee  must  maintain 
a  large  capital  Investment  In  plant,  package 
inventory  and  production  lines,  and  a  fleet 
of  trucks  to  distribute  the  product.  The  soft 
drink  franchisee  is  a  manufacturer  of  the 
product  sold  in  addition  to  his  role  as  a  dis- 
tributor. The  franchise  owned  is  perpetual 
and  may  be  bought  and  sold  at  current 
market  values,  and  transferred  in  accordance 
with  the  owner's  wishes  at  death. 

The  soft  drink  Industry  structure  described 
has  permitted  the  development  of  vigorous 
competition  among  the  many  popular  brands. 
to  the  benefit  of  sJl  consximers.  There  Is  In- 
tensive price  advertising  competition  among 
brands  seeking  to  increase  their  market 
shares.  The  effectiveness  of  competition  with- 
in the  Industry  Is  proven  by  the  fact  that  by 
1977  the  price  per  ounce  of  Coke  in  the  16 
ounce  returnable  bottle  had  Increased  less 
than  three  per  cent  over  the  1939  cost  of  the 
product,  despite  a  rise  In  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  dtiring  those  years  of  344  percent. 
Nevertheless,  In  1971,  the  FTC  filed  a  com- 
plaint against  the  syrup  manufacturers,  al- 
leging that  the  exclusive  territorial  provi- 
sions in  the  franchise  agreements  were  un- 
lawful because  they  prevented  intrabrand 
competition  among  the  bottlers.  After  many 
delays  and  a  lengthy  six-week  trial,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge,  in  a  91-page  Initial 
Decision  containing  195  detailed  findings  of 
fact,  upheld  the  legality  of  the  territorial 
provisions  and  dismissed  the  complaint.  Un- 
dertaking an  extensive  rule-of-reason  anal- 
ysis, the  ALJ  concluded  that  the  effect  of  the 
restraint  on  Intrabrand  competition  Is  out- 
weighted  by  its  effect  on  competition  in  the 
marketplace  as  a  whole — interbrand  competi- 
tion— and  that  on  balance  the  challenged 
territorial  restrictions  promote  competition. 
Indeed,  the  territorial  system  has  helped  to 
promote  competition  by  making  It  much 
easier  and  less  expensive  for  new  brands  to 
enter  the  msirket.  With  a  ready-made  system 
of  local  manufacturers  and  distributors  In 
place,  promoters  of  new  brands  can  "piggy- 
back" by  contracting  with  existing  l)ottiers. 
Instead  of  having  to  invest  in  a  complete  dis- 
tribution system  of  their  own. 

Unfortunately,  the  wise  and  sensible 
ruling  of  the  ALJ  was  rejected  by  the 
FTC  in  a  2-1  decision.  The  case  is  now 
on  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  weakness 
of  the  complaint  counsel's  case  before 
the  administrative  law  judge,  we  quote 
the  following  from  one  of  the  briefs  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Appeals: 

Complaint  counsel  could  not  and  did  not 
make  the  type  of  showing  promised  by  his 
predecessor:  he  did  not  establish  the  exist- 
ence of  submarkets;  could  not  prove  the 
existence  of  product  differentiation;  made 
no  showing  of  undue  concentration  either 
within  the  "corridor"  or  nationwide;  could 
not  establish  that  barriers  to  entry  Into  the 
soft  drink  Industn,-  were  high:  did  not  show 
that  advertising  and  promotion  were  in- 
ordinate or  useless  to  the  consumer;  could 
not  call  a  single  chain  store  representative 
or  other  purchaser  to  testify  to  any  prob- 
lems in  purchasing  soft  drinks:  eschewed  the 
attempt  to  demonstrate  cost  savings  or 
other  benefits  to  the  consumer:  and  in  six 
weeks  of  trial  devoted  largely  to  bottler 
testimony,  could  not  produce  a  single  wit- 
ness to  say  that  he  felt  restrained  or  disad- 
vantaged in  his  business  t>ecause  of  terri- 
torial restrictions.  Brief  of  Pepsi-Cola  Bot- 
tlers Association  et  al,  p.  13. 


To  our  knowledge,  this  statement  re- 
mains unchallenged.' 

coMPrrmoN  and  price  advesttsimc 

Since  presumably  the  FTC  action  and  de- 
cision was  based  on  the  belief  you  could  Im- 
prove competition  and  reduce  price  to  the 
consumer  by  eliminating  territorial  re- 
straints, we  shall  briefly  give  a  layman's 
views  on  the  subject  Based  upon  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  FTC  proceeding,  there  was  ample 
evidence  to  Justify  the  findings  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  that  competition  Is 
intense  and  Increasing  in  our  industry  We 
quote  from  the  summary  of  the  AUs  flnd- 
ingo  appearing  in  the  brief  of  the  Pepsi-Cola 
Bottlers  Association  i  omitting  citations  to 
the  record)  : 

( 1 )  There  exists  price  sensitivity  between 
Coke  and  other  cart>onated  soft  diink 
brands: 

(2)  The  relative  success  of  the  different 
brands  varies  according  to  competitive  con- 
ditions such  as  competitors'  discounting  and 
promotional  activities; 

(3 1  Intense  Interbrand  competition  is  car- 
ried out  both  in  terms  of  list  prices  and  by 
means  of  continuous  promotions  and  dis- 
counting; 

(4)  The  interbrand  market  is  character- 
ized by  an  enormous  number  of  different 
brands  available  to  the  consumer; 

(5)  The  interbrand  market  Is  character- 
ized by  an  enormous  variety  of  package  types 
and  sizes,  including  the  economical  return- 
able packages  which  can  compete  directly 
in  price  on  a  per-ounce  basis  with  the  cheap- 
est form  of  carbonated  drink  and  even  with 
the  prices  of  Coke  and  Pepsi  of  decades  ago; 

(6)  Interbrand  competitors  must  engage 
in  intense  marketing  activity  in  order  to  gain 
acceptance  in  the  market  and  prevent  sub- 
sequent loss  of  sales  to  competitors.  They 
must  fight  for  shelf  space:  and  vie  with  one 
another  in  performing  in-store  and  point- 
of-sale  services,  in  servicing  numerous  points 
of  sale,  in  offering  free  or  low-cost  special 
events  services,  and  In  placing  and  servicing 
vending  machines: 

(7)  Entry  of  new  competitors,  both  new 
brands  and  new  product  types,  into  the  soft 


■■That  the  FTC's  staff  found  difficulty  In 
develODlne  a  consistent  theory  on  which  to 
try  the  case  is  apparent  from  the  following 
remarks  of  Raymond  Hays,  Esq  .  new  com- 
plaint counsel  who  entered  the  case  In 
May  1973.  In  asking  aooroval  at  a  nrehear- 
ing  conference  to  abandon  his  predecessor's 


approach  on  the  ground  proof  for  it  could 
not  be  found,  he  stated 

"Perhaps  I  might  say.  Just  by  way  of  back- 
ground, that  all  of  the  Government  counsel 
at  this  table  who  are  charged  with  carrying 
these  cases  forward  are  new  on  the  cases 
As  of  May  of  this  year,  none  of  us  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  aspect  of  any  of  these 
cases,    offlcially   or   unofficially 

"Our  first  duty  was  to  find  out  about  the 
cases,  what  were  they  all  about,  what  was 
the  background,  the  procedure  and  what  was 
the  er.'idence  I  did  that.  We  did  that  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  as  quickly  as  possible 

■'I  say.  with  a  great  deal  of  sadness  and 
with  a  ereat  deal  of  humility,  that  I  reached 
the  Judgment  that  I  Just  could  not  live  with 
the  positions  that  had  been  taken  by  Gov- 
ernment counsel  that  nreceded  us.  I  don't 
like  to  say  that.  I  think  the  Government 
should  be  held  to  strict  accountability  where 
it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  prejudicing 
the  public  Interest. 

"But.  in  analyzing  the  theory  of  the  case — 
which  was.  in  part,  a  per  se  theory  and.  In 
part,  a  partial  rule-of-reason  cafe  to  be  put 
on  in  Los  Angeles.  MinneaDolis.  Chicago,  and 
Washington — In  looking  at  the  backup  ma- 
terial to  the  designated  witnesses.  I  could 
not  discern  any  continuity  In  factual  de- 
velo-ment  that  would  support  the  charges 

"So.  virith  that  in  mind,  I  wish  to  formally 
move  you  here  today  to  allow  us,  among 
other  things,  to  amend  the  previous  trial 
briefs  and  designations  of  witnesses  and  des- 
ignations of  documents.  'When  I  say  amend, 
I  mean,  for  all  Intents  and  purposes,  it  Is 
a  substitution,  practically  a  whole  new  list 
of  witnesses."  (Tr.  of  November  29.  1973  Pre- 
hearing Conference  in  FTC  Dockets  8853, 
etal,  st3-4.) 
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drtak  market  has  been  frequent  and  effective 
and  has  been  made  easier  by  the  territorial 
system  of  local  bottlers. 

(8)  Bottler  profits  are  reasonable. 

The  two-member  FTC  majority  that  de- 
cided the  case  apparently  chose  to  Ignore 
these  findings  and  as  one  commentator  ob- 
served: "The  Commission  relied  primarily 
upon  logic,  and  only  secondarily  upon  em- 
pirical data,  to  support  Its  conclusions  that 
[the  territorial]  restrictions  had  significant 
anticompetitive  effects  "  •  From  what  both 
our  lawyers  and  our  common  sense  tell  us. 
there  is  little  logic  In  the  Commission's  ap- 
proach, only  the  dogged  determination  of 
two  members  to  reject  any  kind  of  vertical 
restraints  in  the  process  of  manufacturing 
and  distributing  soft  drinks. 

In  an  effort  on  our  part  to  determine  the 
status  of  competition  In  the  carbonated  soft 
drink  beverage  Industry,  we  engaged  the 
services  of  Majers  Corporation  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  an  Independent  marketing  re- 
search firm  which  monitors  newspaper  retail 
food  store  advertising  In  the  top  106  United 
States  markets.  Majers  found  that  out  of  45 
leading  categories  (excluding  meat  and  fresh 
produce)  in  food  stores  measured  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years  carbonated  soft  drinks  ranked 
second  in  feature  price  ad  activity  and  first 
in  dollar  volume.  (E.xhlbits  1  and  2) 

How  competitive  Is  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try? So  highly  competitive  that  the  featured 
ad  price  per  ounce  of  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsl- 
Cola  in  the  16-oz  returnable  bottle  for  the 
12  months  ending  November  1977  rested  only 
2  6  percent  higher  than  the  price  of  Coca- 
Cola  In  the  only  bottle  available  In  1939.  The 
unadorned  facts  found  by  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  and  now  confirmed  by  the 
Majers  data,  establish  that  the  independent 
franchlsed  soft  drink  bottler  system  is  high- 
ly competitive  and  that  the  consumer  is  re- 
ceiving the  benefit  of  intense  price  compe- 
tition. 

THE   EFTECT   OF   THE   FTC    DECISION  ON   THE 
RETtTRNABLE     BOTTU! 

Soft  drinks  are  sold  In  either  returnable 
or  non-returnable  iNR)  packages.  By  defini- 
tion, retumables  are  packages  which,  fol- 
lowing use.  are  collected  by  the  bottler. 
washed  and  reused  Retumables  are  bottles 
made  of  glass  which  are  heavier  and  more 
durable  than  non-returnable  bottles.  Non- 
retumables.  packages  used  only  once,  con- 
sist of  cans  made  from  various  materials  and 
bottles  of  lighter  glass  and  thinner  construc- 
tion than  returnable  bottles  There  are  also 
some  nonretumable  plastic  bottles. 

Despite  the  fact  the  returnable  bottle  is 
the  most  expensive  container  for  the  bottler 
to  purchase,  the  product  can  be  sold  therein 
to  the  consumer  at  the  lowest  cost  per  ounce. 
This  reflects  the  simple  fact  that  the  return- 
able bottle  Is  used  on  an  average  of  20  times 
and  the  package  cost  amortized  over  so  many 
sales.  Present  approximate  costs  per  contain- 
er to  the  bottler  of  three  major  package 
forms  are  returnable  glass  (16  oz  )  16.7 
cents;  (10  oz.)  NR  glass  7.8  cents:  and  (12 
oz.)  cans  8.66  cents. 

The  returnable  bottle  continues  to  enjoy  a 
high  level  of  usage  in  the  market  Approxi- 
mately 58  percent  of  all  soft  drinks  are  sold 
In  food  stores.  Figures  for  1978  show  that  41 
percent  are  In  retumables.  with  the  percent- 
ages considerably  higher  for  Coke  (51.7  per- 
cent) and  Pepsi  (49  percent) 

Virtually  everyone  with  knowledge  of  the 
soft  drink  industry  agrees  that,  if  the  FTC 
order  is  allowed  to  become  effective,  there 
will  be  a  rapid  movement  to  concentration 
within  the  industry,  resulting  in  the  major 
markets  falling  under  control  of  the  syrup 


*  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the 
Soft  Drink  Cases  Stephen  Breyer.  Consult- 
ant: Martin  Romm:  The  First  Boston  Corpo- 
ration: New  York.  July  1978  Tn  fairness  to 
Mr.  Breyer.  we  observe  he  Is  not  entirely 
critical  of  the  Commission's  methodology  in 
this  respect. 


manufacturers.  Pepsi-Cola  Co..  a  subsidiary 
of  the  conglomerate  PepsiCo.,  Inc.,  which 
manufactures  the  Pepsi  concentrate,  and 
from  whom  all  independent  bottlers  must, 
by  contract,  purchase  all  of  their  Pepsi  con- 
centrate, also  owns  and  operates  its  own 
bottling  plants  in  franchises  covering  about 
25  percent  of  the  fjopulatlon  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  continue  my  speech  at 
a  later  time  and  it  not  be  counted,  when 
I  do  resume,  as  a  second  speech  on  the 
same  legislative  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HEFTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  vote 
in  support  of  S.  598.  the  Soft  Drink  In- 
terbrand  Competition  Act.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  likewise.  The  time  has 
come  to  end  the  uncertainty  that  has 
faced  this  industry  since  1971  when  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  filed  suit 
against  seven  soft  drink  sirup  companies 
alleging  that  the  territorial  provisions 
contained  in  the  trademark  licensing 
agreements  constitutes  unfair  methods 
of  competition. 

Following  the  filing  of  that  complaint. 
the  administrative  law  judge  after  a 
trial  lasting  from  May  5  to  June  11,  1975. 
made  extensive  findings  of  fact  concern - 
in?  the  soft  drink  industry  and  the  effects 
of  territorial  arrangements.  Upon  com- 
pletion the  major  finding  was  that  the  ef- 
fect of  the  arrangements  was  to  promote 
competition  of  bottlers  of  different  soft 
drink  products. 

In  April  1978,  the  PTC  in  a  2  to  1 
decision  reversed  the  trial  judge  and  held 
that  the  arrangements  were  unsuitable 
restraints  of  trade.  Thus  it  was  almost 
7  years  from  the  date  of  filing  of  the 
complaint  to  a  decision  that  was  not 
even  unanimous  amongst  the  Commis- 
sion members.  That  case  is  now  under 
appeal  in  the  DC.  Court  of  Appeals  and 
no  final  conclusions  are  in  sieht.  I  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  it  is  appropriate 
that  Congress  act  to  end  the  9  years  of 
uncertainty  and  to  preserve  the  terri- 
torial svstem  within  which  this  industry 
has  developed  over  the  last  75  years 
In  voting  favorably  upon  this  bill  bv  a 
vote  of  14  to  2,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee felt  that  regardless  of  the  short-term 
effects  of  the  elimination  of  territories, 
within  a  few  years,  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry will  become  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  extremely  large  soft  drink 
bottlers. 

These  surviving  bottlers  would  raise 
wholesale  prices  to  all  customers  with 
resulting  increases  in  prices  to  consum- 
ers but  offer  fewer  brands  in  fewer  pack- 
ages to  fewer  accoimts.  This  is  not  good 
public  policy. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that  in 
enacting  S.  598  we  are  not  approving  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
Rather,  we  are  clarifying  the  application 
of  such  laws  to  these  provisions  used 
throughout  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  this  industry  and  wh'ch  have 
been  upheld  by  every  court  which  has 
had  occasion  to  decide  their  legality. 
Thus  in  clarifying  the  application  of 
such  laws  with  a  test  that  substantial 
and  effective  interbrand  competition 
must  be  found,  the  public  interest  will 
be  protected  as  well  as  the  continued 


operations  of  small,  local  independent 
business  units.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  S.  598. 

S.  598  is  an  opportunity  for  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  aict  to  protect  an 
industry  which  has  demonstrated  com- 
petition over  its  75-year  history  at  the 
same  time  we  are  protecting  the  con- 
sumers' interests  in  price  competition, 
availability  of  services,  and  distribution 
of  products.  When  the  FTC  filed  its  com- 
plaint against  the  sirup  manufacturers 
in  1971,  various  savings  to  the  consumer 
would,  it  was  alleged,  result  if  the  terri- 
tories were  destroyed.  Instead,  what  the 
Judiciary  Committee  has  found  is  the 
fact  that  the  elimination  of  territories 
will  destroy  almost  all  of  an  industry 
which  has  developed  over  75  years  with- 
out providing  any  benefits  whatsoever 
to  the  purchasing  public. 

The  territorial  concept  has  promoted 
intensive  interbrand  price  competition 
and  extensive  market  penetration  by 
bottlers  throughout  the  country.  All  of  us. 
I  am  sure,  have  bottlers  in  our  own 
States  whose  services  and  products  reach 
all  of  our  constituents.  By  operating 
within  a  territory  an  individual  bottler 
has  been  able  to  develop  service  to  large 
and  small  customers,  to  profitable  and 
not  so  profitable  accounts.  If  the  terri- 
tories come  down,  however,  many  of 
these  bottlers  who  are  viable  entities  to- 
day will  be  faced  with  the  loss  of  large 
chainstore  accounts.  The  store  door  de- 
livery system  utilized  successfully  by  bot- 
tlers would  be  cut  back  in  many  areas 
when  warehouse  delivery,  preferred  by 
large  food  chains,  becomes  more  preva- 
lent and  large  bottlers  would  be  the  ones 
most  likely  to  benefit  because  of  their 
access  to  such  accounts. 

One  consequence  of  such  a  conversion 
will  be  a  decline  in  the  use  of  returnable 
bottles  which  are  incompatible  with 
warehouse  delivery.  This  incompatibility 
.stems  from  the  extra  handling  co.sts  of 
retumables.  This  elimination  will  in- 
crease costs  to  other  cu.stomers  and  even- 
tually doom  this  type  of  container.  We 
should  not  be  in  a  position  of  waiting  for 
such  results  to  happen. 

Senate  bill  598,  which  we  are  being 
called  upon  to  consider,  is  needed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  a 
system  that  has  been  functioning  for  over 
75  years  under  the  understanding  that 
the  exclusive  territories  are  legal.  Sen- 
ate bill  598  does  not  provide  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  antitrust  laws  but  clari- 
fies their  application  in  those  circum- 
stances in  which  there  is  substantial  and 
effective  interbrand  competition  among 
bottlers. 

Throughout  the  9  years  that  this  case 
has  been  pending,  the  Congress  has  been 
provided  evidence  that  if  it  fails  to  act 
and  the  territorial  system  is  destroyed, 
we  will  see  a  restructuring  of  the  entire 
industry  such  that  within  a  few  years 
the  industry  would  b^  characterized  by 
concentration  in  the  hands  of  a  few  ex- 
tremelv  laree  bottlers.  These  few  larger 
bottlers  would  be  in  direct  contrast  to 
the  fact  in  1978  there  were  1.724  soft 
drink  botthng  companies.  Of  the  2.000 
nlants  in  the  United  States,  almost  1.500 
have  fewer  than  50  emoloyees  Many  such 
nlants  have  developed  over  the  years  as 
family  owned  plants  and  are  significant 
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employers  in  the  small  communities  in 
which  they  operate. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  FTC  deci- 
sion would  impact  on  many  of  these  op- 
erations because  bottlers  would  be  sub- 
ject to  losing  large  chain  store  accoimts 
which  prefer  distribution  from  central 
warehouses  located  in  large  metropolitan 
areas.  Such  areas  are  generally  served  by 
large  bottlers  who  would  be  most  likely 
to  acquire  all  the  warehouse  accounts, 
should  the  territorial  system  be  elimin- 
ated. Once  smaller  bottlers  lose  such 
accounts,  sales  volumes  will  decrease 
significantly.  At  the  same  time,  unit  costs 
increase  sharply.  The  result  would  be  in- 
creased prices  and/or  reduction  in  serv- 
ices. The  scenario  is  that  more  and  more 
bottlers  will  be  unable  to  remain  viable 
business  entities. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
opinion  of  the  FPC  in  its  2-to-l  ruling 
against  the  territorial  system  agrees  with 
the  conclusion  of  its  administrative  law 
judge  that  many  smaller  bottlers  will  not 
survive  if  territories  are  eliminated.  Such 
a  fact  runs  directly  counter  to  con- 
gressional interest  in  promoting  a  system 
of  independent  local  businesses  which 
can  and  do  effectively  compete  with  one 
another.  It  is  that  type  of  system  which 
will  promote  the  pubUc  interest  and  pro- 
tect the  consumer  not  only  in  prices  but 
in  service,  availability,  and  choices  of 
products  they  will  fimd  in  the  market- 
place. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  had  before  it 
extensive  testimony  regarding  the  vari- 
ous issues  involved  in  this  legislation. 
Consistent  with  the  committee's  action  in 
approving  this  legislation  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  14  to  2,  I  beheve  that 
the  public  interest  would  be  served  by 
passage  of  S.  598  now,  and  Congress 
should  move  forward  without  further 
delay, 

TRffltTTE   TO    SENATOR    HOLLINGS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  Uke  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  the 
newly  selected  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Senator  Fritz  HoLLnJcs,  who 
did  a  magnificent  job  over  the  last  sev- 
eral days  in  managing  on  the  floor  the 
first  concurrent  resolution.  I  think  that 
there  probably  were  many  issues  raised 
which  Senator  Hollings  might  otherwise 
have  supported  but  which  he  may  have 
voted  against.  I  am  sure  he  felt  that  he 
nad  the  duty  to  stay  with  the  Budget 
Committee's  recommendations  even  if 
nis  own  personal  views  may  have  differed 
from  some  of  the  committee  decisions. 

He  handled  the  bill  in  a  magnificent 
manner.  I  think  we  will  find  as  we  go 
hZ^'"'L^"'^^''  ^^'  leadership  that  we  will 
^nf  ^v,^*'^"^^"^  ^^'^^^^  year  in  and  year 
t^m.PfJ\'*  ^'  ^^^*  t^  is  the  first 
^Vl.  ^^  ^'^^^'^  °f  the  Senate,  under 
).t   »K  !^^  provisions  now  provided  by 

P^ie  «  KoT^  ^!^t  ^^^"  ^^^  American 
people  a  balanced  budget 

I  think  Senator  Rollings,  the  com- 

tSiKenffo°rL,''"    -^-— t    and 

coSS...^'"^^J''^''*'  ^  think  most  of  my 
Sver?n^,^^"°^  that  I  am  a  strong  be- 
never  in  the  revitalization  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.  I  think  this  wii  S^'o^e  of 


our  most  important  undertakings  dur- 
ing the  decade  ahead. 

In  my  judgment,  the  fact  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  under  Senator  Holl- 
ings' leadtrship,  has  taken  bold  action 
to  insure  that  substantial  additional 
funds  will  be  available  to  our  armed 
services  for  the  revitalization  of  our 
military  strength,  is  a  great  achievement 
on  his  part  and  he  deserves  congratula- 
tions for  that  part. 

As  I  stated  earher,  for  the  first  time 
under  the  current  budget  process,  and 
indeed,  for  the  first  time  in  12  long 
years,  we  have  a  balanced  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  must 
go  to  Senator  Ernest  Hollings  of  South 
Carolina  for  his  effort  in  the  last  few 
days.  Of  course,  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  praise  the  efforts  of  Senator  Ed 
Muskie  who.  prior  to  his  selection  as 
Secretary  of  State,  worked  as  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  did  a  great 
job  in  the  committee  work.  He  was  not 
privileged  to  lead  the  battle  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  because  of  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  State.  But  he  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  work  and  his  efforts 
prior  to  his  appointment. 

I  think  that  a  majority  of  the  Senators 
are  convinced  that  we  must  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  They  kept  this  in  mind 
and  worked  toward  this  end  during  the 
last  several  days  as  we  overcame  many 
obstacles  as  we  moved  toward  adopting 
the  resolution  calling  for  a  balanced 
budget. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  return  to 
the  business  at  hand  with  a  few  remarks 
about  the  history  of  antitrust  litigation 
as  applied  to  cases  of  vertical  restraint 
in  general. 

Mr.  President,  the  earliest  major  verti- 
cal restraint  case.  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Co. 
V.  John  O.  Park  &  Sons  Co..  220  U.S.  373 
'19111.  dealt  with  a  restraint  relating  to 
pricing.  There  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  a  manufacturer  who  sells  medicine 
to  a  wholesaler  is  not  entitled  to  restrict 
resale  through  interference  with  the  pur- 
chaser's pricing  decisions.  Where  the 
purpose  of  the  arrangement  is  to  destroy 
competition  by  fixing  prices,  the  Court 
held,  the  restraint  is  'injurious  to  the 
public  interest  and  void."  Dr.  Miles  was 
qualified  in  United  States  against  Col- 
gate &  Co..  where  the  Court  allowed  a 
manufacturer  to  control  resale  prices  by 
the  simple  expedient  of  announcing  his 
intention  not  to  sell  to  price-cutters  and 
then  unilaterally  refusing  to  sell  to  any 
retailer  who  failed  to  comply. 

Mr.  DOLE.  With  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  in  all  the  discussions  we  have, 
we  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  about  to 
vote  to  overturn  an  opinion  written  by 
a  distinguished  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Dole 
when  she  was  a  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, so  I  shall  probably  not  participate 
at  great  length  in  the  debate.  But  I 
hope  we  conclude  this  before  tomorrow 
night,  because  she  is  getting  back  home 
tomorrow  night.  If  not  tomorrow,  I  hope 
we  |inish  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
Thursday,  because  I  have  to  go  home. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Is  there  any  significance 


between  her  returning  home  and  the 
Senator's  returning  home  and  meeting 
her? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  to  deal  with  this. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Would  it  help  to  create 
domestic  tranquihty  and  peace  and  quiet 
in  the  Dole  household  if  this  decision 
were  reached  before  her  return? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  might  ease  the  en- 
trance— or  the  exit,  I  am  not  certain 
which.  I  just  suggest  that,  in  effect,  the 
effort,  by  the  Senate,  in  effect,  overrules 
an  opinion  of  which  she  is  the  author. 
We  all  make  mistakes.  I  am  not  certain 
if  she  made  one  or  we  are  about  to 
make  one,  but  in  any  event,  I  wish  you 
luck. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  see  the  Senator  is  very 
good  at  avoiding  the  question  I  asked 
him,  giving  an  appropriate  answer  con- 
cerning the  domestic  peace  of  the  Dole 
household  on  this  issue  when  she  re- 
turns. 

Mr.  DOLE.  WeU.  I  think  I  have  a  live 
pair.  I  am  not  sure  I  will  when  she  gets 
home. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  the  law 
relating  to  vertical,  nonprice  restraints 
developed  somewhat  later.  White  Motor 
Co.  against  United  States  il963)  in- 
volved White  Motors  practice  of  selling 
its  trucks  to  dealers  who  agreed  to  re- 
sell them  to  customers  not  otherwise 
reserved  to  the  manufacturer  and  who 
agreed  to  confine  their  business  within 
the  assigned  territory.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  concluded  that  it  did  not  "know 
enough  of  the  economic  and  business 
stuff  out  of  which  these  arrangements 
emerge"  to  be  certain  whether  they  stifle 
or  invigorate  competition  and  therefore 
remanded  the  case  for  a  trial  on  the 
merits. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  yield  a  few  minutes  of  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Then  I  should  like  to  reserve  the  right 
to  follow  him.  if  I  may. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  graciousness  of  my  friend 
from  Arkansas  We  are  not  on  limited 
time,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  actu- 
ally needs  to  yield  any  time  to  anybody 
else,  because  we  have  all  the  time  in  the 
world  except  as  we  approach  the  cloture 
period.  I  did  want  to  make  a  statement, 
not  too  long,  about  why  I  am  here  on  the 
floor  opposing  a  measure  that  is  sup- 
ported by  80  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
why  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  out  of  step 
with  80  of  his  fellow  Members  Let  me 
say  that  I  am  not  out  of  step.  This  is  one 
of  those  instances  when  the  whole  army 
is  out  of  step  and  I  am  in  step. 

I  appear  here  in  opposition  to  this 
proposal  as  chairman  of  the  Antitrust 
Subcommittee  because  my  opposition  re- 
lates to  the  antitrust  exemption  which 
would  be  granted  to  the  soft  drink  bot- 
tling industry  by  this  measure.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  this  exemption  will  be 
earth  shattering.  I  am  not  going  to  say 
that  it  would  destroy  the  economy.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  will  say  that  it  will  be 
inflatiorary.  But  even  that  is  not  enough 
of  a  reason  for  me  to  stand  here  and  op- 
pose this  legislation. 
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I  oppose  it  because  it  sets  a  dangerous 
precedent.  If  it  is  granted,  it  would  be 
the  first  major  antitrust  exemption  ap- 
proved by  Congress  in  more  than  30 
years. 

And,  Mr.  President,  granting  this  ex- 
emption would  run  directly  counter  to 
the  constructive  efforts  the  Senate  has 
made  to  remove  artificial  obstacles  to 
free  comjjetition. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  pass  this  measure. 
I  can  anticipate  that  day  when  the  auto- 
mobile dealers  come  in  here  and  ask  that 
all  their  franchise  areas  be  protected 
and  that  one  not  be  permitted  to  compete 
with  another  outside  their  local  commu- 
nity. 

And,  yes.  that  day  ought  to  arrive  when 
the  Japanese  manufacturers  of  all  the 
radjo  and  TV  sets  that  are  being  bought 
these  days  ask  for  protection  of  their 
franchises,  one  against  the  other. 

I  can  imagine  the  day  will  come  when 
people  who  manufacture  all  kinds  of 
items  will  be  appearing  before  Congress 
and  asking  for  an  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  m  order  to  protect  the 
small  businessmen. 

Let  me  emphasize  one  point  on  that 
score.  This  bill  not  only  protects  the 
small  business  bottlers,  it  protects  the 
laree  sirup  manufacturers  as  well. 

Why  is  it  that  a  Coca-Cola  bottler  in 
Mansfield,  Ohio,  should  not  have  the 
right  to  come  into  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and 
sell  his  product  for  10  cents  a  case  less? 
Would  anybody  really  suggest  there 
would  be  something  evil  or  pernicious 
about  that? 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  attempted  to 
work  out  an  arrangement  on  this  meas- 
ure which  would  have  said  that  the 
exemption  provided  under  this  law  would 
not  be  available  to  the  large  conglomer- 
ates who  own  some  of  the  major  dis- 
tributing companies  in  the  country  and 
to  the  sirup  companies  themselves,  but 
that  was  not  accepted. 

I  said  that  if  they  really  were  talking 
about  the  small  bottlers,  then  they 
should  talk  only  about  small  bottlers, 
and  let  us  not  provide  this  special  anti- 
trust exemption  for  those  tremendous 
conglomerates  in  the  bottling  business, 
or  for  the  sirup  manufacturers. 

Mr.  President,  granting  this  exemp- 
tion would  run  directly  counter  to  the 
constructive  efforts  the  Senate  has  made 
to  remove  artificial  obstacles  to  free 
competition. 

We  have  a  pretty  fair  record  in  this 
respect. 

On  April  15,  the  Senate  passed  by  a 
wide  margin  legislation  that  would  limit 
antitrust  exemptions  in  the  trucking 
industry. 

Bravo.  That  is  good  for  competition. 

Earlier,  we  took  similar  action  with 
regard  to  the  commercial  airlines,  and 
we  deserve  credit  for  doing  that. 

We  have  taken  these  actions,  Mr. 
President,  on  the  basis  of  overwhelming 
evidence  that  anticompetitive  special 
arrangements  for  these  industries  have 
discouraged  innovation,  lowered  produc- 
tivity, and  passed  on  unjustified  costs 
to  consiuners. 

There  is  one  thing  we  can  be  proud 
of  in  the  laws  of  our  country,  it  is  that 
the  antitriist  laws  are  the  Nation's  char- 


ter of  economic  freedom,  they  are  de- 
signed to  insure  that  our  .society  receives 
the  important  benefits  tliat  flow  from 
competition  in  the  marketplace. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  as  I  stand 
here  as  a  Senator  from  Ohio  that  it  was 
an  Ohio  Senator  of  the  opposite  political 
faith  to  mine.  John  Sherman,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law. 
The  Sherman  antitrust  law  and  the  Clay- 
ton Act  were  designed  to  instire  that  our 
society  receives  the  important  benefits 
that  fiow  from  competition  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  ex- 
emptions from  the  antitrust  laws  should 
be  permitted  only  in  those  very  rare  in- 
stances where  competition  is  unworkable. 
In  the  bottling  industry,  it  is  workable. 
Competition  could  occur.  That  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  have  pending  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts  at  the  moment  this  appeal 
from  the  FTC  decision. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  has  the 
votes  to  put  it  through.  It  has  been  sub- 
jected to  one  of  the  finest  lobbying  efforts 
I  have  encountered  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  find  no  fault  about 
that.  But  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  S,  598 
is  a  giant  step  backward  from  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  competition. 

This  bill  exempts  the  territorial  re- 
strictions which  characterize  the  soft 
drink  industry  from  the  antitrust  laws. 
Those  territorial  restrictions  are  part 
and  parcel  of  that  industry. 

Why  should  they  not  be  subject  to  the 
antitrtist  laws?  I  do  not  know. 

If  Congress  gives  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry this  special  treatment,  I  predict 
that  the  same  lobbyists  who  will  have 
done  so  well  in  this  area  will  be  back 
representing  other  industries  to  seek  sim- 
ilar exemptions  for  those  industries'  bus- 
iness practices. 

We  will,  Mr.  President,  in  other  words, 
set  the  stage  for  converting  antitrust  law 
into  a  meaningless  patchwork  of  special 
interest  exemptions. 

Supporters  of  S.  598  have  argued  that 
territorial  restrictions  enhance  competi- 
tion between  different  soft  drink  brands 
to  a  greater  extent  than  they  restrict 
competition  between  bottlers  of  the  same 
brand. 

There  is  no  need  to  argue  the  merits 
of  that  claim — and  for  one  simple  rea- 
son. If,  as  the  bill's  supporters  main- 
tain, the  territorial  restrictions  are 
fundamentally  pro-competitive,  then 
there  is  no  need  for  this  bill.  The  courts 
will  uphold  the  restriction  under  a  test 
known  in  antitrust  law  as  the  "rule  of 
reason."  And  if  the  arrangements  are. 
as  I  believe  them  to  be.  fundamentally 
anti-competitive,  then  we  have  no  busi- 
ness enacting  this  legislation. 

The  courts  are  now  at  this  very  mo- 
ment examining  the  soft  drink  industrj-'s 
territorial  restriction  under  the  rule  of 
reason  test.  This  is  a  fair  test  which  ap- 
plies across  the  board  to  all  industries 
in  the  economy. 

And  what  are  we  doing?  We  are  wor- 
ried that  the  courts  may  recognize  the 
anticompetitive  aspects  of  territorial  re- 
strictions. 

And  I  see  no  justification  for  congres- 
sional action  to  pre-empt  the  on-going 
application  by  the  Federal  court  of  the 


rule-of-reason  test  to  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry's territorial  restrictions. 

This  Congress  does  not  normally  inter- 
fere when  the  courts  have  deferred  a 
matter  which  is  being  considered,  which 
is  the  verj-  substance  of  the  issue  itself, 

Mr.  President.  President  Carter's  Na- 
tional Commission  for  the  Review  of 
Antitrust  Laws  and  Procedures  recom- 
mended that  exceptions  from  free  mar- 
ket competition  "should  only  be  made 
where  there  is  compelling  evidence  of  the 
un  workability  of  competition  or  a  clearly 
paramount  social  purpose."  In  seeking 
an  exemption  for  its  iron-clad  territorial 
restrictions,  the  soft  drink  industry  sim- 
ply has  not  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  either  of  these  criteria. 

We  have  been  told  about  all  of  the 
mom  and  pop  bottlers  and  how  they 
need  some  protection  from  the  Goliaths 
of  the  industry.  We  have  been  assured 
that  there  will  continue  to  be  some  kind 
of  competition. 

But  the  facts  are.  Mr.  President,  that 
this  is,  purely  and  simply,  an  antitrust 
exemption  that  will  protect  the  large  and 
provide  special  privilege  for  the  con- 
glomerates and  sirup  manufacturers,  as 
well  as  for  the  small  bottlers. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  iron- 
clad territorial  restrictions  completely 
eliminate  competition  between  com- 
panies that  bottle  and  distribute  soft 
drink  brands  produced  by  the  same  sirup 
company.  While  restrictions  like  these 
may  assist  small  companies  trying  to 
break  into  new  markets,  they  stifie  com- 
petition in  concentrated  markets. 

The  sirup  manufacturing  market  is 
dominated  by  huge  companies  like  the 
Coca-Cola  Co..  Pepsi  Co.,  and  Philip 
Morris. 

The  five  largest  firms  have  77  percent 
of  the  market.  Yes,  indeed,  they  need 
protection  from  competition. 

The  average  rate  of  return  for  these 
companies  over  the  past  15  years  has 
been  an  incredible  21  percent.  As  com- 
pared to  an  average  return  of  12  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing  in  this  same 
period. 

In  light  of  these  facts,  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  that  the  industry's  terri- 
torial restrictions  have  promoted  vigor- 
ous interbrand  competition. 

At  the  bottling  company  level,  the  ter- 
ritorial restrictions  have  done  nothing  to 
stem  the  tide  of  increasing  concentra- 
tion. In  the  typical  metropolitan  area, 
the  four  largest  bottling  companies  have 
70  percent  of  the  market.  And  national- 
ly, the  number  of  soft  drink  bottlers  has 
dropped  from  over  4,500  in  1960  to  about 
1,700  today.  Everyone  in  the  industry 
expects  this  trend  to  continue  whether 
or  not  the  territorial  restrictions  remain 
in  effect.  The  territorial  restriction  will 
only  serve  to  prevent  competition  among 
a  reduced  number  of  bottling  companies 
in  the  future. 

The  Senate  should  also  take  note  of 
the  fact  that  many  larger  corporations, 
Fortune  500  companies,  such  as  Beatrice 
Foods.  IC  Industries.  General  Cinema 
and  Warner  Communication — all  of 
these  are  major  soft  drink  bottlers. 

The  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  New 
York,  a  so-called  independent  bottling 
company,  ranks  in  the  Fortune  500  and 
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owns  bottling  companies  in  Maine,  Ken- 
tucky. Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado, 
as  well  as  in  New  York. 

The  Coca-Cola  Co.  and  Pepsico.  Inc. 
are  themselves  among  the  Nation's  larg- 
est bottlers. 

None  of  these  companies  needs  to  be 
protected  from  competition. 

Mr,  President,  there  is  absolutely  no 
justification  for  giving  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws.  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
called  S.  598  "special  interest  legisla- 
tion "  The  Department  of  Justice  is  op- 
posed to  the  exemption  provided  in  the 
proposed  legislation.  I  agree  with  the 
Department  of  Justice.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  exempt  the  soft  drink  industry 
from  the  same  rule  of  reason  test  that 
applies  to  all  other  industries. 

As  one  distinguished  antitrust  expert 
said,  the  exclusive  territory  is  "a  wall 
against  efficiency"  and  prevents  "the 
consumer  from  realizing  the  benefits  of 
the  cost-saving  promised  by  the  dynamic, 
new  competition  that  is  being  shunted 
aside." 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
odds  against  defeat  of  S.  698  are  very 
great.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  case 
against  this  legislation  is  overwhelming. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this  bill 
and  leave  to  the  courts  the  decision  on 
the  legality  of  the  soft  drink  industry 
territorial  restrictions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  as  they  are  written. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  indicate  to  my 
good  friend  from  Mississippi  and  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana  that  the  de- 
bate today — the  present  speaker  ex- 
cluded— has  been  excellent,  it  has  been 
eloquent,  it  has  been  persuasive,  whether 
emanating  from,  the  lips  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from 
fouth  Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana, the  Senator  fmm  Alabama,  or  any 
others  who  have  spoken  to  this  subject. 
I  have  been  mightily  impressed. 

I  have  been  so  impressed  that  I  repeat 
mv  offer  to  accept  the  wonderful,  mag- 
nificent, excellent,  .superbly  drafted  and 
crafted  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi:  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  like  me  to  accept  his 
amendment  as  well,  I  could  not  be  more 
pleased.  I  think  they  are  superb  amend- 
ments and  that  we  should  accept  them, 
add  them  to  the  bill,  either  by  voice  vote 
or  by  amendment,  so  that  we  might  get 
on  to  the  further  debate  in  connection 
with  this  piece  of  legislation. 

<Mr.  METZENBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  during  the  debate  on  this  very  criti- 
cal piece  of  legislation,  it  would  be  most 
timely  to  go  back  just  a  few  moments 
to  discuss  the  real  purpose  and  the  in- 
tent of  S.  598:  because,  trulv,  the  real 
purpose  is  simply  to  clarify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  antitrust  laws  to  territorial 
provisions  contained  in  licenses  to  man- 
ufacture, distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products. 

I  should  like  to  take  a  little  time  this 
afternoon  to  touch  on  some  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  together  with  minority 
views.  It  is  a  most  enlightening  docu- 
ment, and  it  succinctly  clarifies  the 
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purpose  and  the  intent  of  S.  598.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  help  to  convince  our 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  this  legis- 
lation is  sorely  needed.  The  report  fol- 
lows: 

S.  598  provides  that  the  traditional  terri- 
torial soft  drink  franchise  system  Is  lawful 
under  the  antitrust  laws  so  long  as  there  Is 
substantial  and  effective  Interbrand  competi- 
tion. If.  however.  It  can  be  established  that 
there  is  not  substantial  and  effective  inter- 
brand competition  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
shall  not  apply.  The  committee  believes  that. 
In  the  absence  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion, the  effect  of  the  recent  decision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  soft  drink 
cases  will  be  to  cause  a  restructuring  of  the 
industry  in  such  a  manner  that  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  many  members  of  the 
industry  and  of  the  consuming  public  will 
be  harmed. 

This  industry  has  been  functioning  for 
over  75  years  under  the  clear  understanding 
that  such  arrangements  were  legally  permis- 
sible. Therefore,  S.  598  includes  a  section 
which  would  provide  protection  against  crip- 
pling and  excessive  treble  damages  until  such 
time  as  territorial  arrangements  might  be 
found  unlawful  because  of  the  absence  of 
substantial  and  effective  interbrand  competi- 
tion. 

The  committee  is  mindful  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  stated  that  the  balancing  of 
complex  economic  and  social  values  of  the 
kind  Involved  here  is  the  proper  fjnctlon 
of  the  Congress  and  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  consistent  with  this  reasoning. 

Historically,  the  Congress  has  been  com- 
mitted to  fostering  competition  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest and,  at  the  same  time,  to  promoting 
an  economic  system  of  Independent  local 
businesses  which  can  effectively  -^  mpete 
with  one  another. 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  the 
present  territorial  franchise  system  In  the 
soft  drink  bottling  industry  can  foster  ef- 
fective competition.  The  committee  recog- 
nizes that  the  destruction  of  the  system  is 
likely  to  depress  the  value  of  the  franchlsed 
bottling  plants  and  cause  tremendous  eco- 
nomic harm  to  hundreds  of  small  bottlers 
wlio  have  depended  on  this  system  for  many 
years.  It  is  the  Judgment  of  this  committee, 
based  on  the  record,  that  the  public  interest 
will  be  protected  by  the  continuation  of 
vigorous  interbrand  competition  among  the 
various  soft  drink  products.  This  legislation 
would  not  only  preserve  such  competition  and 
protect  the  consumer  but  also  insure  the 
continued  opportunity  for  small  local  Inde- 
pendent business  units  to  survive.  Thus,  It 
has  approved  this  legislation,  which  shall  be 
applicable  in  those  areas  where  substantial 
and  effective  Interbrand  competition  exists 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  discussing 
the  purpose  and  the  intention  of  S.  598, 
I  think  my  colleagues  would  also  be  in- 
terested if  we  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  short  history  of  the  industry 
itself. 

Once  again,  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  extract  portions  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  report  on 
this  legislation  because  I  think  it  is  most 
timely  that  all  of  us  understand  fully  the 
history  of  this  industry  to  which  this 
legislation  relates  so  directly: 

Under  the  trademark  licensing  system 
which  exists  in  the  soft  drink  Industry,  the 
franchise  company  produces  and  sells  s>-rups 
or  flavoring  concentrates  pursuant  to  trade- 
mark licensing  agreements  with  independent 
bottlers,  participates  in  advertising  and  pro- 
motional expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  trademarked  products,  provides  advice 
and  technical  assistance  on  production,  qtial- 


ity  control,  management,  and  sales  problems, 
and  assists  in  development  and  test  market- 
ing of  new  products  and  containers. 

The  bottler,  in  turn,  manufactures,  distrib- 
utes and  sells  the  trademarked  products  and 
provides  the  capital  investment  necessary  for 
this  market.  He  determines  the  plant  and 
equipment  to  be  used,  the  volume  of  produc- 
tion by  size  and  type  of  container,  the  prod- 
uct mix,  the  wholesale  price  to  be  charged, 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  can  maximize 
hLs  market  penetration  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  his  products  through- 
out the  territory.  The  bottler  delivers  soft 
drinks  directly  to  retail  stores  and  other  out- 
lets through  what  Is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  "store-door"  system.  On  a  regular  basts 
the  bottler  makes  deliveries,  retrieves  empty 
returnable  bottles  for  reuse,  and  provides 
merchandising  and  other  services 

I  was  taken  just  a  few  moments  ago  by 
our  distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  Senator  Thurmond,  when  he 
very  eloquently  stated  that  each  soft 
drink  returnable  bottle  is  used  on  the 
average  some  20  times.  He  said: 

Route  delivery  to  a  combination  of  large 
and  small  volume  stops  permits  the  small 
accounts  to  be  economically  serviced,  because 
the  bottler  is  also  making  deliveries  to  high 
volume  accounts  on  the  same  route. 

In  June,  1979.  this  committee  heard  testi- 
mony concerning  the  structure  and  dynamics 
of  the  soft  drink  industry.  According  to  the 
testimony,  there  were  1,724  soft  drink  bot- 
tling companies  competing  In  the  United 
States  In  1978,  Of  the  2,048  bottling  plants  in 
the  United  States,  1,412  had  fewer  than  50 
employees. 

What  we  are  talking  about,  clearly, 
is  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
bottlers  in  this  countr>'  are  small  busi- 
ness people,  continuing: 

Many  of  these  plants  are  family  owned; 
many  of  them  hire  significant  numbers  of 
employees  in  the  small  communities  In 
which  they  are  located.  Moreover,  while  this 
Industry  has  been  experiencing  a  trend  of 
acquisitions  in  recent  years,  the  testimony 
before  the  committee  Indicated  that  this 
growth  was  principally  in  the  number  and 
market  shares  of  moderate  sized  firms,  which 
reflects  efficiency  promoting  adjustments  to 
economies  of  scale  and  new  technology  by 
the  soft  drink  industry.  As  a  result,  a  survey 
of  large  metropolitan  areas  reveals  that 
"most  of  them  are  served  by  between  6  and 
12  franchlsed  soft  drink  bottlers,  pliis  un- 
franchised operations  (eg.  Shasta)  and 
supermarket  private  labels"  and  that  even  In 
the  smaller  metropolitan  areas  "the  avail- 
ability of  fewer  than  5  or  6  sources  of  soft 
drink  supply  Is  relatively  rare." 

In  addition,  the  soft  drink  Industry  has 
low  entry  barriers  and  has  experienced  the 
successful  entry  of  many  new  brands  In  re- 
cent years.  Entry  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
industry  practice  of  "piggybacking,"  I.e., 
using  the  good  will,  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  strong  local  bottlers  of  other  brands. 
A  number  of  national  brands,  such  as  Dr, 
Pepper,  Nestea,  and  Llpton  canned  iced  teas. 
Welch's  Grape  Soda.  Bubble-Up,  Frostle  Root 
Beer.  NuGrape,  and  Suncrest  have  been  able 
to  achieve  nationwide  distribution  In  a  very 
short  time  by  means  of  piggybacking. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  those  I  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  to  consume  or 
to  taste,  but  I  have  just  noticed  the  re- 
action of  several  of  these  very  fine  pages 
who  assist  us  so  well  and  who  jjerform 
so  many  worthwhile  functions.  I  have 
noticed  that  they  do  very.  ver>-  directly 
relate  to  some  of  these  brand  names  that 
I  have  just  mentioned.  I  continue  to 
read: 
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For  example.  Nestea  canned  Ice  tea  was 
able  to  obtain  distribution  In  areas  serving 
unnmxlmatelv  90  nercent  of   the   DODUlation 


The  Judge  found  that  elimination  of  the 
territorial  provisions  was  likely  to  produce 
some  unfortunate  changes  In  the  industry. 


levels  of  concentration.  It  concluded  that 
the  significant  effect  of  piggybacking  was. 
not  that  it  facilitated  market  entrv  of  m^nv 
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resent   a   large   portion   of   their   sales   and 
profits  and  would  be  left  with  the  smaller. 


competitive  structure  of  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry under  the  standards  of  this  bill. 


Individual  firms,  either  acting  alone  or  with 
each    other,    from    restricting    output    and 
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Por  example.  Nestea  canned  ice  t«a  was 
able  to  obtain  distribution  In  areas  serving 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  population 
In  3  years  by  entering  Into  exclusive  terri- 
torial licenses  with  135  establlsbed  national 
brand  bottlers.  The  committee  Is  not  aware 
of  any  significant  evidence  that  In  those 
areas  of  the  United  States  where  a  few  bot- 
tlers carry  many  brands  of  soft  drinks  those 
bottlers  have  engaged  in  shared  monopoly 
or  other  types  of  illegal  Joint  conduct 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  proceeding  should  be 
discussed  at  this  time  so  that  our  col- 
leagues will  be  aware  of  additional  his- 
tory as  it  relates  to  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try and  why  this  legislation  is  so  neces- 
sary. Continuing: 

On  July  15,  1971,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission filed  complaints  against  seven  soft 
drink  syrup  companies,  alleging  that  the  ter- 
ritorial  provisions  contained  in   the   trade- 
marlc  licensing  agreements  between  the  com- 
panies and  their  bottlers  constitute  unfair 
methods    of    competition.     The     complaint 
against    Coca-Cola    was    tried    from    May    5 
through  June  11.  1975.  The  trial  record  in  the 
Coca-Cola  proceeding  was  subsequently  In- 
corporated as  the  record  in  the  PepsiCo  case 
In  the  Coca-Cola  case  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  (Judge)   made  195  detailed  find- 
ings of  fact  concerning  the  safe  drink  indus- 
try and  the  effects  of  the  territorial  system 
upon  competition  in  the  distribution  and  sale 
of  soft   drinks.  The  Judge  ruled  that  even 
though  territorial  provisions  eliminate  com- 
petition   among    bottlers   of   the   same   soft 
drink  product  (Intrabrand  competition),  the 
net  effect  of  the  arrangements  was  to  pro- 
mote competition  among  bottlers  of  different 
soft    drink    products    (Interbrand    competi- 
tion) .  Indeed,  the  Judge  found  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  territorial  provisions  "would  ad- 
versely affect  competition  because  it  would 
lead  to  the  business  failure  of  many  small 
and  some  large  bottlers  as  well  to  the  accel- 
erated  growth   of  large   bottlers'   and   "the 
contributions  to  the  economies  of  the  area 
In  wtolch  small  bottlers  and  their  employees 
now  earn  their  living  would  certainly  dimin- 
ish substantially  and  would  disappear  com- 
pletely where  the  bottler  was  forced  out  of 
business." 

The  specific  findings  of  the  Judge  revealed 
a  highly  comoetitlve  industry  whose  competi- 
tiveness was  largely  caused  by  the  territorial 
provisions.  The  Judge  found  "Intense  compe- 
tition In  the  sale  of  flavored  carbonated  soft 
drinka  which  stems  from  the  fact  that  there 
te  a  large  number  of  brands  available  to  the 
conatuner  In  local  markets."  He  found  a  large 
number  of  brands  available  "In  large  urban 
areas,  small  towns,  and  riiral  areas  alike  "  He 
also  found  that  local  and  regional  brands 
"have  been  strong  competitors  in  specific 
markets  for  decades"  and  that  private  label 
soft  drinks  "since  the  early  1960's  have  be- 
come a  substantial  competitive  force  In  the 
soft  drink  industry." 

The  Judge  found  "keen  Interbrand  price 
competition"  which  compels  Coca-Cola  bot- 
tlers to  price  equal  to  or  below  their  major 
cwnpetltors  because  even  a  few  cents  dlffer- 
entlaJ  on  a  six-pack  would  adversely  affect 
sales.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  prices,  bottlers 
have  emphasized  returnable  bottles,  which 
are  "the  most  economical  packages  sold 
in  almost  every  market.  .  .  ." 

In  fact,  not  only  is  Coco-Cola  In  16-ounce 
and  32-ounce  returnable  bottles  cheaper  than 
private  labels  in  manv  local  markets  but  In 
July  1971.  when  the  PTC  cases  were  started. 
"the  average  retail  price  of  Coca-Cola  In  the 
United  States  in  16-ounce  returnable  bottles 
according  to  Nellsen  sources  was  lower  t>'an 
the  average  nrlce  oer  ounce  at  which  Coca- 
Cola  In  the  6!4-ounce  returnable  bottle  was 
sold  at  retail  in  1900." 


The  Judge  found  that  elimination  of  the 
territorial  provisions  was  likely  to  produce 
some  unfortunate  changes  In  the  Industry. 
"Without  exclusive  territories  the  use  of  the 
returnable  bottle  by  bottlers  .  .  .  would  be 
substantially  reduced,  If  not  eliminated.' 
This  would  happen  because  without  terri- 
tories bottlers  would  be  uncertain  whether 
they  could  recapture  their  large  investmeni 
In  returnable  bottles  and  because  the  less  of 
the  high  volume  accounts  would  adversely 
affect  the  costs  of  producing  and  delivering 
returnable  bottles.  Moreover,  those  bottlers 
which,  as  a  result  of  elimination  of  terri- 
tories, lost  chain  store  customers  "would  be 
obliged  to  cut  back  service  to  small  accounts 
or  to  raise  prices,  either  of  which  would  re- 
duce volume." 

In  addition,  "a  substantial  number  of  soft 
drink  brands  and  flavors  would  be  eliminated 
In  local  markets"  and  "even  better  known 
brands  such  as  Seven-Up  and  Dr  Pepper 
might  not  survive  In  many  local  markets 
The  Judge  found  that  smaller  companies, 
such  as  the  Dr  Pepper  Co.  and  Thomas  J 
Llpton  Co..  "would  be  placed  in  economic 
peril  as  availability  of  their  products  in  many 
markets  was  reduced  or  eliminated  entirely. 
nnally.  "hundreds  of  bottlers  would  go  out 
of  business  if  exclusive  territories  were  deter- 
mined to  be  unlawful.  The  number  of  bot- 
tlers would  be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the 
number  that  would  otherwise  exist  under 
the  present  system." 

THE    OPINION    OF    THE    FEDERAL    TRADE 
COMMISSION 

Complaint  counsel  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commlssicn  appealed  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  to  the  Commission. 
Because  of  numerous  changes  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Commission,  oral  argument 
before  the  Commission  was  held  on  two  dll- 
ferent  occasions,  in  March  and  July  1976. 
In  April  1978,  2'j  years  later,  the  Ccmmlsslon 
in  a  two-to-one  decision,  reversed  the  Judge 
and  held  that  the  territorial  arrangements  in 
question  were  unreasonable  restraints  oi 
trade. 

Both  the  Commission  and  respondent  soft 
drink  companies  recognize  that  the  govern- 
ing legal  principles  are  those  recently  enun- 
ciated in  Continental  TV..  Inc.  v.  GTE  Syl- 
vania  Inc.  There  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
the  correct  standard  for  Judging  vertically 
Imposed  nonprlce  restrictions,  such  sis  the 
territorial  restrictions  In  bottlers'  contracts. 
IS  the  rule  of  reason,  rather  than  a  rule  of  per 
se  Illegality.  The  Court  observed  that  "|v|er- 
tlcal  restrictions  [on  tnirabrand  competition! 
promote  tnfrabrand  competition  by  allowing 
the  manufacturer  ...  to  compete  more  effec- 
tively against  other  manufacturers"  and  that 
inferbrand  competition  "is  the  primary  con- 
'■er-i  of  antitrust  law.  Sylvania  th'is  estab- 
lished that  the  mere  fact  that  a  vertical  re- 
striction eliminates  intrabrand  competition 
is  the  starting  point,  not  the  conclusion,  for 
legal  analysis:  the  question  Is  whether  the 
overall  effect  of  the  restraint  is  to  promote 
interbrand  competition. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  Commis- 
sion based  its  opinion  In  the  Coca-Cola  and 
PepsiCo  proceedings  simply  on  the  Intrabrand 
effects  which  are  Inherent  In  any  territorl.il 
restriction.  Thus,  the  effect  of  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  has  been  to  Impose  a  rule  of 
per  se  Illegality  which  In  the  committee's 
opinion  is  not  consistent  with  Svh^ania.  It  Is 
difficult  to  Imagine  territorial  restrictions  in 
any  Industry  survlvlne  the  rationale  found  in 
the  Commission  opinion. 

For  examole,  the  Commission  acknowledees 
only  that  the  soft  drink  market  Is  "not  de- 
void of  Interbrand  comoetitlon."  The  Com- 
mission also  observed  that  the  large  number 
of  branii.s  available  Is  "no  measure  of  the  In- 
tensity of  the  competitive  interaction  among 
the  brands."  This  observation  is  a  deoarture 
from  the  Commission's  usual  emphasis  upon 


levels  of  concentration.  It  concluded  that 
the  significant  effect  of  piggybacking  was. 
not  that  It  facilitated  market  entry  of  many 
new  products,  but  that  it  enabled  too  few 
local  bottlers  to  control  the  distribution  of 
too  many  brands.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  in.stances  in 
which  substantial  record  evidence  relating  to 
the  effects  of  the  territorial  restrictions  was 
inadequately  treated  by  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  opinion  relies  principally 
on  the  Intrabrand  effects  of  the  restraint.  li 
finds  that  intrabrand  competition  Is  almost 
completely  foreclosed.  It  finds  that  inter- 
brand competition  is  also  restrained  because 
bottlers  may  not  compete  outside  their  ter- 
ritories with  bottlers  of  the  other  brands 
However,  that  conclusion  would  apply  to  any 
situation  In  which  a  licensee  is  prohibited 
from  selling  outside  of  its  territory.  The  Com- 
mission finds  that  some  prices  to  chain  stores 
might  be  reduced  by  elimination  of  the  re- 
straint. The  committee  believes  that  in  reach- 
ing these  findings  the  Commission  may  have 
failed  to  take  into  consideration  certain  as- 
pects of  the  record.  For  example,  the  Com- 
mission appears  to  have  paid  little  attention 
to  the  unanimous,  uncontroverted  testimony 
that  "there  is  no  assurance  that  the  chain 
stores  would  pass  this  reduction  on  to  the 
consumer"  and  that  "chain  stores  are  not 
likely  to  reduce  their  retail  prices  for  na- 
tional brands." 

The  Commi=slon's  decision  was  appealed 
by  the  com-ianies  to  the  US.  Court  of  Ap- 
oeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  where 
the  cases  are  now  pending.  Oral  argument 
in  the  Coca-Cola  and  PepsiCo  cases  before 
a  panel  of  the  court  of  anneals  was  held 
in  October  1978  Whatever  the  court  of  ap- 
peals decides,  it  is  orobable  that  this  case 
will  continue  either  via  petitions  for 
certiorari  to  the  Sunreme  Court  or  via  re- 
mand to  the  FTC  If  there  Is  a  remand  to 
the  FTC  a  new  trial  could  be  held  with  an- 
other round  of  briefing,  oral  argument  and 
time  consuming  decision  making.  The  more 
orotracted  the  proceedings  the  more  likely 
it  Is  that  the  continuing  uncertainty  will 
cause  disintegration  of  the  existing  indus- 
try structure  which  will  be  irremediable  even 
if  the  franchise  system  is  eventually  vindi- 
cated. The  committee  believes  that  passage 
of  this  bill  will  clarify  the  status  of  bottler 
franchises  and  as  a  result  eradicate  the  un- 
certainty caused  by  the  current  proceedings 

IMPACT   OF   THE   RULING   BY   THE   FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge  made  de- 
tailed findings  regarding  the  consequences  of 
elimination  of  the  territorial  provisions 
These  consequences  would  be  felt  by  bot- 
tlers, by  soft  drink  franchise  comoanies.  by 
'•ariotis  retail  accounts,  and  by  consumers 
Elimination  of  territories  would  affect  sur- 
vival of  returnable  bottles,  ease  of  market 
entry,  the  level  of  services  offered  to  re- 
tailers, advertising  and  oromotion.  and  pric- 
ing. The  committee  believes  that  the  Judge 
correctly  described  the  probable  effects  of 
elimination  of  teiritorles. 

Store  door  delivery  has  been  utilized  suc- 
cesffullv  by  bottlers  for  many  years  to  as- 
sure auality  control,  to  handle  returnable 
bottles  and  to  provide  other  services  to  large 
and  small  customers.  However,  most  large 
food  chains  distribute  products  from  central 
warehouses  located  In  large  metropolitan 
areas  Consequently,  such  food  chains  prefer 
that  soft  drinks  be  delivered  to  their  ware- 
houses rather  than  to  individual  stores 
Since  large  metropolitan  areas  are  generally 
served  by  large  bottlers,  these  large  bottlers 
would  have  the  most  direct  access  to  the 
chain  "arehouses  and.  therefore,  would  be 
most  likely  to  acquire  the  warehouse  ac- 
counts should  the  territorial  system  be  elimi- 
nated As  a  result,  smaller  bottlers  would 
lose  the  chain   store   accounts,   which  rep- 
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resent  a  large  portion  of  their  sales  and 
profits  and  would  be  left  with  the  smaller, 
less  profitable  accounts. 

iSales  volume  is  a  crucial  factor  In  the 
financial  viability  of  a  bottling  operation.  If 
a  small  bottler  loses  his  chain  store  ac- 
counts his  sales  volume  will  decrease  sig- 
nificantly and  his  unit  costs  will  Increase 
sharply.  In  such  a  circumstance,  the  bottler 
would  have  to  increase  prices,  or  reduce 
service  to  customers,  or  both.  However,  such 
actions  will  result  in  the  loss  of  more  cus- 
tomers who  are  unwilling  to  pay  higher 
prices  or  to  tolerate  decreased  service.  With 
the  loss  of  these  customers  the  bottler  will 
be  unable  to  remain  viable.  The  commit- 
tee believes  that  this  scenario  will  be  re- 
peated hundreds  of  times  In  this  Industry  if 
the  decision  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion is  permitted  to  stand. 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge  found  that 
"|l|f  the  chain  stores  converted  to  a  sys- 
tem of  warehouse  delivery,  the  chain  stores 
would  eliminate  returnable  bottles  entirely 
because  the  returnable  bottle  Is  incom- 
patible with  warehouse  delivery."  This  In- 
compatibility results  from  the  facts  that  re- 
turnable bottles  Involve  extra  handling  costs 
and  compete  vigorously  in  price  with  the 
private  label  soft  drinks  sold  by  the  food 
chains  (which  are  sold  almost  entirely  In 
non-returnable  containers).  If  the  food 
chains  do  eliminate  returnable  bottles  when 
they  adopt  a  warehouse  delivery  system  for 
soft  dnnks  the  cost  of  delivering  retum- 
ables  to  other  customers  will  increase  dra- 
matically. The  committee  believes  that  the 
ultimate  result  will  be  the  abandonment  of 
the  route  delivery  system  and.  therefore,  the 
demise  of  the  returnable  bottle. 

The  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission does  not  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  that 
many  small  bottlers  would  not  survive  4f 
territories  are  eliminated.  The  demise  of 
these  bottlers  will  affect  the  choices  of  soft 
drinks  available  to  consumers  because  many 
of  the  newer  soft  drink  brands  have  suc- 
ceeded in  particular  markets  by  being  piggy- 
backed by  bottlers  of  the  older  franchlsed 
brands.  According  to  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  "(tlhe  chadns  already  want  fewer 
brands  and  fiavors  and  would  cut  out  slower 
moving  brands  If  they  had  warehouse  de- 
livery .  .  ."  These  preferences  of  chain  stores 
and  the  obvious  need  for  surviving  bottlers 
to  deal  only  in  high  volume  brands  will,  the 
committee  believes,  result  In  fewer  consum- 
er choices  among  competitive  soft  drink 
brands. 

If  territories  are  eliminated,  wholesale 
prices  for  non-returnable  packages  may  fall 
temporarily  for  large  volume  accounts,  prin- 
cipally chain  stores.  However,  it  Is  the  com- 
mittee's opinion  that  It  Is  unlikely  that 
chain  stores  will  pass  on  these  reduced  prices 
to  their  customers  because  thedr  past  prac- 
tice has  been  to  maintain  a  retail  price  dif- 
ferential between  their  own  private  label 
soft  drinks  and  the  franchlsed  brands.  More- 
over, it  is  clear  that  prices  In  non-chain 
stores,  which  account  for  55-60  percent  of 
sales,  would  rise  and  the  cheaper  returnable 
bottles  would  be  more  difficult  to  find. 

Regardless  of  the  short  term  effects  of  the 
elimination  of  territories  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  within  a  few  years  the  soft  drink 
Industry  would  become  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  a  few,  extremely  large,  regional 
soft  drink  bottlers.  These  few  surviving 
bottlers  would  raise  wholesale  prices  to  all 
customers  including  food  chains.  Conse- 
quently, retail  prices  to  consumers  would 
increase.  Simultaneously,  the  surviving 
bottlers  wlH  offer  fewer  brands  In  fewer 
types  of  packages  to  significantly  fewer  ac- 
counts than  are  presently  served.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  believes  that  the  public 
policy  stated  in  the  antitrust  laws  would  be 
better  served  by  retention  of  the  existing 


competitive  structure  of  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry under  the  standards  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  my  colleagues 
would  like  and  enjoy  hearing  some  of 
these  facts  relative  to  this  decision,  to 
the  need  for  this  legislation,  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  bottling  business,  and  to  the 
purpose  of  S.  598. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
my  very  good  friend,  Senator  DeConcini. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  for  the  stimulating 
statement  he  has  prepared.  I  am  going 
to  do  likewise,  but  I  doubt  that  I  can  de- 
liver it  with  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
has. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
with  respect  to  this  issue  that  Ernest 
Gellhoms  statement — he  is  a  professor 
at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School — be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  think  it  will  have 
weight  in  convincing  Members  of  this 
body  if  it  is  read  into  the  Record,  and 
knowing  that  the  Chair  is  anticipating 
the  statement  with  great  anxiety,  I  will 
commence  to  read  it: 

The  primary  question  raised  by  H.R.  3567 
is  simply  whether  territorial  distribution  ar- 
rangements— specifically  the  allocation  of  ex- 
clusive territories  to  franchlsed  bottlers — 
should  be  allowed  where  substantial  and  ef- 
fective competition  exists  among  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products.  If.  as  I  believe, 
the  goal  of  antitrust  Is  to  protect  and  im- 
prove consumer  welfare  through  competition, 
then  this  proposed  bill  is  consistent  with  the 
antitrust  laws. 

Where  substantial  and  effective  competi- 
tion exists  among  soft  drink  products,  fran- 
chlsed bottlers  would  be  allowed  by  this  leg- 
islation to  retain  their  historic  territories  to 
bottle  and  sell  soft  drinks  without  fear  of 
lawsuit  by  the  government  or  private  claim- 
ants. 

With  the  consumer  protected  by  Inter- 
brand competition,  this  bill  would  assure 
that  soft  drink  producers  could  seek  the 
benefits  of  vertical  Integration  by  contract. 
These  contract  arrangements  are  generally 
designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  each 
firm's  distribution  system:  in  a  competitive 
market  these  efficiency  gains  should  result 
in  lower  product  prices  or.  at  least  In 
intensification  of  competition  among 
branded  competing  soft  drinks.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  markets  lack  strong  and  vigor- 
ous competition,  this  legislation  would  have 
no  effect.  That  Is,  the  usual  rules  of  anti- 
trust which  measure  such  vertical  arrange- 
ments under  a  rule  of  reason  analysis  would 
apply. 

As  will  be  described  below,  this  proposed 
legislation  Is  supported  by  the  rationale  of, 
and  Is  consistent  with,  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  derision  In  Continental  T.V..  Inc.  v. 
GTE  Sylvania  Inc..  433  US.  36  (1977).  It 
would,  in  other  words,  codify  existing  legal 
rules.  Yet.  as  Illustrated  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  opinions  In  Coca-Cola, 
Dkt.  No  8855.  and  PepsiCo  Inc..  Dkt.  No. 
885C  (PTC  April  7.  1978).  (the  Cola  cases), 
alternative  Interpretations  apparently  are 
possible.  Thus  without  this  legislation  It 
may  take  years  of  litigation  and  numerous 
hearings  and  appeals  to  resolve  the  question. 
Adoption  of  H.R.  3567  would  establish  the 
legal  standard  In  a  way  likely  to  protect 
the  consumer  interest. 

An  understanding  of  the  role  which  HJl. 
J567  would  play  In  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
quires analysis  of  these  laws  and  the  prac- 
tices they  prohibit.  In  serving  the  consumer 
interest,  the  antitrust  laws  seek  to  prevent 


Individual  firms,  either  acting  alone  or  with 
each  other,  from  restricting  output  and 
thereby  raising  price  (or  Its  equivalents) 
above  competitive  levels  Reduced  to  their 
primary  elements,  two  practices  are  attacked 
by  the  antitrust  laws:  (1)  collusion  amnng 
competing  sellers  to  raise  prices  directly  or 
indirectly;  and  (2)  individual  or  group  ef- 
forts to  exclude  other  sellers  from  compet- 
ing and  thereby  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the 
market. 

Under  this  framework,  collusive  practices 
have  been  banned  by  legal  prohibitions  of 
price  fixing  and  market  division  Each  in- 
volves a  horizontal  agreement  by  compet- 
ing firms  where  the  effect  on  rivalry 
has  seemed  clear  and  little  Justification  could 
be  offered  Thus,  per  se  rules  have  been  ap- 
plied to  make  such  horizontal  agreements 
illegal  without  further  consideration  of  their 
purpose.  Justification  or  effect  However, 
where  the  horizontal  arrangement  does  not 
fit  within  these  categories — such  as  a  trade 
association's  public  distribution  of  market 
statistics  from  its  members,  or  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  institutional  advertising  by 
all  or  some  firms  in  an  Industry — the  courts 
have  applied  a  more  lenient  rule  of  reason 
test  In  order  to  determine  whether  some  Jus- 
tification might  support  the  practice  and 
whether  It  outweighs  any  adverse  effects 
When  this  latter  rule  of  reason  measure  Is 
applied,  the  courts  xisually  examine  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arrangement,  the  market  power 
of  the  participants  and  the  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangements on  competition. 

A  similar  approach  has  been  followed  In 
examining  exclusionary  practices  by  Individ- 
ual firms  (monopolization  or  attempts  to 
monopolize)  or  Joint  actions  such  as  vertical 
tie-in  agreements,  horizontal  group  boycotts 
and  similar  arrangements.  In  situations 
where  the  exclusionary  practice  raises  seri- 
ous antitrust  questions,  those  in  or  seeking 
a  monopoly  position  are  trading  today's  mo- 
nopoly returns  for  a  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
ket by  making  it  unprofitable  for  others  to 
compete  with  them  Here  the  law  Is  in  a 
state  of  flux  as  both  per  se  and  rule  of 
reason  tests  are  applied. 

One  reason  for  this  lack  of  legal  clarity, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  rules  governing 
territorial  restrictions  in  vertical  distribu- 
tion arrangements.  Is  that  the  courts  and 
agencies  have  often  tried  to  borrow  anti- 
trust conce-jts  developed  for  collusive  hori- 
zontal practices.  However,  they  have  applied 
these  horizontal  rules  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  analytical  foundations  or 
whether  they  have  any  relevance  for  vertical 
aereements  whose  only  possible  harm  could 
be  exclusionary.  On  the  other  hand.  many. 
perhaps  almost  all,  vertical  restraints  ai^ 
designed  for  another  purpose.  Tliat  is.  rather 
than  being  aimed  at  restricting  output,  their 
likely  goal  Is  to  increase  firm  efficiencies. 
For  example,  vertical  sales  restrictions  re- 
quired by  firms  without  market  power  are 
generally  conceded  as  having  no  possible  ef- 
fect on  price  or  interflrm  competition:  yet 
the  aim  and  result  of  horizontal  sales  re- 
strictions are  to  restrict  output  and  thereby 
to  affect  price.  It  Is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  attempts  to  apply  horizontal,  per  se. 
rules  to  their  vertical  counterparts  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  been  unstable 

As  win  be  explained  below,  this  borrowing 
of  horizontal  case  rules  to  vertical  arrange- 
ments without  qualification  was  first  devel- 
oped in  the  area  of  vertical  price  fixing  Sub- 
sequently. It  was  extended  to  territorial  and 
customer  allocations.  In  both  eireas  the  hor- 
izontal case  rules  are  clear  Price-flxing 
among  competing  firms  has  been  condemned 
on  a  per  se  basis  without  regard  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  prices,  any  Justification 
for  the  arrangement,  or  other  supposed 
beneficial  effects,  since  1897  See  United 
States  V  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Ass'n,  166 
U.S.  290  (1897) :  United  States  v.  Trenton  Pot- 
teries Co  .  273  US  392  (1927);  United  States 
v.    Socony    Vacuum    Oil    Co..    310    U.S.    ISO 
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"was  contrary  to  manifest  congressional 
intent." 
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Means  Committee. 
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called  RussellvUle.  He  lived  In  the  small 
town  of  Vina.  Vina  is  verv  small  it  ha.s 
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( 1940) .  Horizontal  a^eements  to  divide  mar- 
kets by  allocating  exclusive  territories,  as- 
signing customer  classes,  or  like  arrange- 
ments similarly  provide  participants  with  an 
opportunity  to  restrict  output  and  thereby 
to  raise  prices  Therefore,  beginning  In  1898 
courts  have  condemned  such  territorial  re- 
strictions under  increasingly  rigid  per  se 
rules.  See  United  States  v.  Addyston  Pipe  & 
Steel  Co  .  85  Fed  271  (6th  Cir.  1898) :  Timken 
Roller  Bearing  Co.  v.  United  States,  341  US. 
593  1 1951 ) ;  United  States  v.  Sealy.  Inc.,  388 
US.  350  (1967):  United  States  v  Topco  As- 
soc. Inc..  405  U.S.  596  (1972).  The  applica- 
tion of  these  rules  to  similar  vertical  ar- 
rangements has  long  been  criticized  and 
with  telling  effect  in  recent  years,  at  least 
In  regEU'd  to  vertical  territorial  restraints. 

The  development  of  the  law  regarding  re- 
strictions on  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  began  with  early  efforts  by  manu- 
facturers to  set  prices  below  which  retailers 
could  not  subsequently  resell  their  products. 
In  the  still  leading  case  of  Dr.  Miles  Medical 
Co.  V.  John  O  Park  &  Sons,  Co..  220  U.S. 
373  (1911).  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
manufacturer  who  sells  medicine  to  a  whole- 
saler is  not  entitled  to  restrict  resale  through 
interference  with  the  purchaser's  pricing  de- 
cisions. It  relied  on  ancient  property  law 
rules  making  restraints  on  resale  Invalid. 
Where  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  is  to 
destroy  competition  by  fixing  prices,  the 
Court  held,  the  restraint  is  "injurious  to  the 
public  interest  and  void.  "  In  reaching  this 
result,  the  Court  equated  vertical  prlce-flxlng 
with  horizontal  cartel  behavior.  Since  the 
latter  was  per  se  illegal,  it  followed  that  re- 
sale price  maintenance  was  similarly  pro- 
hibited. 

The  Court's  assumption  that  a  manufac- 
turer's interest  in  eliminating  price  compe- 
tition among  its  resellers  is  based  on  the 
same  motives  and  consequences  as  those  by 
resellers  In  forming  a  cartel,  however,  was 
badly  flawed.  That  is.  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  his  retailers,  the  manufacturer  would 
seem  to  have  no  Interest  in  assuring  retailers 
a  monopoly  profit,  especially  since  it  would 
be  done  at  his  expense.  As  one  leading  anti- 
trust critic  has  correctly  observed,  a  "rule 
of  per  se  illegality  was  thus  created  on  an 
erroneous  economic  assumption."  R.  Bork. 
The  Antitrust  Paradox  33  (1978). 

Perhaps  recognizing  the  infirmity  of  Its 
own  rule,  the  Supreme  Court  shortly  cut 
back  its  prohibition  of  vertical  price  fixing 
by  creating  an  exception  to  the  per  se  rule 
in  United  States  v.  Colgate  &  Co.,  250  U.S. 
300  ( 1919) .  There  the  Court  allowed  a  manu- 
facturer to  control  resale  prices  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  announcing  his  Intention 
not  to  sell  to  price-cutters  and  then  uni- 
laterally refusing  to  sell  to  any  retailer  who 
failed  to  comply  However,  the  exception, 
which  was  based  on  the  absence  of  any 
agreement  essential  to  a  Sherman  Act  con- 
tract, combination,  or  conspiracy,  quickly 
proved  illusory. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr,  President,  at  least 
80  Senators  have  placed  commonsense 
above  the  vagaries  of  antitrust  theory 
and  will  give  their  support  to  S.  598.  a  bill 
which  promotes  interbrand  soft  drink 
competition  and  preserves  the  existence 
of  hundreds  of  small  bottlers  through- 
out the  Nation. 

All  too  often.  Federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies have  attempted  to  impose  their  view 
of  ideal  competition.  While  no  one  can 
doubt  the  integrity  of  their  motives,  the 
effects  have  often  been  less  than  ideal. 
Government  regulation,  where  it  is  truly 
needed,  must  reflect  the  realities  of  the 
market  it  seeks  to  regulate.  This  bill 
recognizes  the  realities  of  the  soft  drink 
industry  and  seeks  to  preserve  the  vig- 
orous competition  which  characterizes  it. 


For  over  75  years  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry In  general  and  interbrand  com- 
petition, in  particular,  have  thrived  be- 
cause of  the  territorial  license  system 
we  seek  to  preserve  today.  Elimination 
of  this  system  will  destroy  the  bottling 
industry  as  we  know  it.  Small  bottlers 
will  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
largest  bottlers  for  chainstore  accounts 
or  adapt  successfully  to  a  large-scale 
warehouse  distribution  system. 

In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee,  the 
demise  of  small  bottlers  would  have  a 
disastrous  effect.  In  1978.  bottlers  em- 
ployed approximately  4,400  persons  and 
paid  State  and  local  taxes  of  $6  million. 
These  bottlers  bought  goods  and  services 
from  other  firms  totaling  $223.6  million. 

These  figures  are  not  unique  to  Ten- 
nessee. Virtually  every  other  State  in 
the  Nation  can  demonstrate  a  similar 
adverse  impact.  And  yet,  opponents  of 
this  bill  argue  that  it  is  anticompetitive; 
that  economic  efficiency  will  be  promoted 
by  voting  against  this  legislation. 

Over  the  years,  only  the  FTC  has  con- 
cluded that  intrabrand  competition  is 
so  important  that  the  adverse  effects  on 
interbrand  competition  and  the  survival 
of  hundreds  of  small  bottlers  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  courts  and  Con- 
gress disagree. 

As  the  Judiciary  Committee  report 
notes,  the  administrative  law  judge  who 
heard  the  case  found  that  the  elimina- 
tion of  territorial  licensing  would  "ad- 
versely affect  competition  because  it 
would  lead  to  the  business  failure  of 
many  small  and  some  large  bottlers  as 
wall  to  the  accelerated  growth  of  large 
bottlers"  and  "the  contributions  to  the 
economies  of  the  area  in  which  small 
bottlers  and  their  employees  now  earn 
their  living  would  certainly  diminish 
substantially  and  would  disappear  com- 
pletely where  the  bottler  was  forced  out 
of  business." 

As  the  economic  recession  deepens, 
now  is  not  the  time  to  pursue  a  question- 
able antitrust  philosophy  which  threat- 
ens to  put  hundreds  out  of  their  jobs.  I 
am  not  convinced  that  75  years  of  indus- 
try practice  and  judicial  scrutiny  should 
be  put  aside  in  deference  to  a  split  deci- 
sion of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  legislation  will 
promote  interbrand  competition  and 
small  businesses  throughout  the  country, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 
•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  lend  my  strong  support  to  this 
legislation  designed  to  preserve  a  unique 
industry  practice — the  manufacture, 
bottling,  and  distribution  of  soft  drinks 
by  local,  independent  companies. 

The  Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act  will  permit  local  bottlers  to  op- 
erate under  exclusive  territorial  licenses 
for  their  trademarked  soft  drink  prod- 
ucts as  long  as  there  is  "substantial  and 
effective  competition '  between  different 
trademarked  brands.  For  the  last  75 
years,  these  territorial  licenses  have 
served  to  create  an  industry  organization 
of  2,000  plus  small  units  which  effectively 
compete  with  each  other. 

According  to  all  the  key  indicators  of 
competition,  there  is  today  intense  com- 
petition in  the  soft  drink  industry.  This 
competition  has  been  a  major  factor  in 


keeping  consumer  costs  down.  The  cost 
of  a  6'2  ounce  cola  bottle  in  1939  was 
77  lOOths  of  1  cent  per  ounce.  The  cost 
today  in  the  16  ounce  returnable  bottle 
is  79'lOOths  of  1  cent  per  ounce.  This  is 
on  a  2.6-percent  increase  over  28  years. 
I  only  wish  the  Nation's  o\'erall  inflation 
rate  was  somewhere  close  to  that  low 
figure. 

We  must  continue  to  be  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  small  business  person  in 
America  and  to  protect  the  invaluable 
contribution  he  or  she  makes  to  our 
economy  and  our  way  of  life.  I  believe 
this  legislation  is  vital  to  the  survival 
of  the  small  bottler  and  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  high  level  of  service  we  have 
come  to  expect  from  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry. 

I  am  very  concerned  that,  should  ter- 
ritorial licenses  be  prohibited,  we  would 
find  these  predominately  small  bottling 
businesses  swallowed  up  by  large,  re- 
gional firms.  This  would  have  a  serious 
adverse  effect  on  conservation  measures 
now  making  great  strides  in  the  soft 
drink  industry.  The  fact  is  that  return- 
able bottles  cannot,  as  a  practical  mat- 
ter, be  distributed  and  collected  by  large 
regional  operations.  Without  this  bill,  we 
could  see  a  phase  out  of  the  use  of  re- 
turnables  which  save  energy  in  produc- 
tion, are  less  expensive  to  the  consumer, 
and  greatly  reduce  our  waste  disposal 
burden. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
fully  support  this  significant  legisla- 
tion.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JUDGE      BLOCKS      DIME-A-GALLON 
GAS  TAX 

•  The  following  remarks  occurred  dur- 
ing Mr.  Heflins  presentation  on  S.  598 
and  are  printed  at  this  point  by  unani- 
mous consent: ) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
would  yield  to  me  for  about  2  minutes  on 
a  subject  completely  removed  from  this, 
•.vithout  losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  HEFLIN.  As  long  as  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  METZI?NBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  took  a  major  step  yesterday 
in  indicating  its  opposition  to  the  oil  im- 
port fee.  I  have  interrupted  my  good 
friend  from  Alabama  in  order  that  I 
might  report  to  the  Senate  that  just  this 
afternoon  a  Federal  court  judge  declared 
President  Carter's  10-cent  a  gallon  tax 
on  gasoline  unlawful,  blocking  it  from 
faking  effect  on  Thursday. 

The  court  stated  that  "The  gasoline 
conservation  fee  at  issue  in  the  instant 
litigation  does  not  fall  within  the  inher- 
ent powers  of  the  President."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  the  fee  was  not  sanctioned 
by  two  laws  the  administration  cited  and 
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"was  contrary  to  manifest  congressional 
intent." 

I  do  not  know  if  the  judge  was  reading 
what  was  done  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  or  how  he  knew  what 
congressional  intent  was.  but  suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  rise  to  congratulate  that  ju- 
rist on  his  wise  decision  and  to  indicate 
that  I  hope  that  the  President  wUl  now 
interpret  the  court's  decision,  as  well  as 
the  Senate's  action  and  the  action  that 
is  pending  in  the  House,  as  being  an  ap- 
propriate and  proper  basis  for  him  to 
withdraw  the  oil  import  fee.  I  think  it 
would  be  great  news  to  the  American 
people  and  I  think  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  comments  in  this  respect 
be  reflected  in  the  Record  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  express  my  grati- 
tude to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
permitting  me  to  take  the  floor  and  to 
interrupt  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  would  like  to  state  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  making  this 
statement,  brings  good  news  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  And  it  is  certainly  good  news 
to  a  great  number  of  Senators. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  for  his  valiant  fight  on  vesterday 
in  this  regard  I  supported  him  in  that 
fight,  and  I  think  that  he  did  a  great 
service  to  the  American  people  by  his 
battle. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  him  for  his  cooperation  and  support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  on  the  oil  im.port  fee  for  1  min- 
ute, and  with  the  understanding  that  my 
remarks  will  follow  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  fMr.  Metzenbaum)? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
so  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  indicate 
my  pleasure  and  applaud  the  ruling 
0.  Federal  Judge  Robinson  against 
the  oil  import  fee.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Judge  Robinson's  action  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  following  the 
decisive  action  taken  yesterday  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  75  to  19,  the  test 
vote  which  should  have  sent  the  Presi- 
dent a  message  on  the  oil  import  fee 
The  Senate's  action  yesterday  and  the 
ruling  handed  down  today  will  be  fol- 
lowed tomorrow  morning  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  by  voting  out  I 
nope,  my  resolution  of  disapproval,  and 
also,  as  a  second  part  of  the  attack  an 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  I  plan  to 
Offer  which,  in  effect,  would  halt  any 
efforts  to  implement  the  import  fee 
under  the  President's  Executive  order. 
cio!.°  ^e.have.  in  addition  to  an  expres- 
sion y^terday  by  the  full  Senate,  two 
rnllf.t^".^*,^  legislative  efforts  tomor- 
t°  i„5^*^J'^"  '"  *^«  Finance  Commit- 
te     and  today  a  Federal  district  court 

Siat'nn  tl"  °^  ^^^  ^^'"^-  I  ^"1  advised 
that  on  the  House  side,  one  of  the  dis- 

S,"f'f,ed  Members  of  the  Hoi^e  has 
indicated  that  he  will  push  for  the  dis- 


approval   resolution   in    the   Ways   and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  guess  that  perhaps 
the  taxpayers  of  America  can  be  a  little 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  they  may 
not  have  to  pay  $10  to  $12  billion  in 
new  taxes  as  proposed  by  President 
Carter  in  the  oil  import  fee.  If  my  efforts 
to  disapprove  the  President's  action  are 
successful  and  if  Judge  Robinson's  rul- 
ing is  not  overturned  the  price  of  gaso- 
line will  not  rise  at  10  cents  a  gallon  in 
the  next  30,  40,  50,  60,  or  90  days  as  the 
administration  would  have  it.  That 
should  be  good  news  to  the  American 
people.  I  hope  the  President  reads  the 
signals  very  clearly  and  takes  a  second 
look  at  the  import  fee  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  taxes. 

I,  with  many  others  in  Congress,  have 
insisted  from  the  moment  thus  import 
fee  was  announced  by  the  President  that 
what  he  proposed  and  how  he  proposed 
to  implement  his  actions  exceeded  the 
powers  of  the  executive  branch.  The  court 
today  confirmed  that  the  President  does 
not  have  the  authority  to  unilaterally 
impose  such  a  gasoline  tax,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  power  to  tax  is  a  power 
best  left  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  In  passing 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  Emer- 
gency Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  Con- 
gress never  intended  to  abrogate  its  tax- 
ing EKJwers  to  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  vocal  in  my 
objections  that  this  gas  tax  is  not  only 
legally  questionable,  but  bad  policy  as 
well.  I  am  pleased  that  the  action  taken 
by  Judge  Robinson  will  apparently  pro- 
vide us  in  Congress  with  more  time  to 
mobilize  forces  to  kill  this  ill-advised 
measure  for  good. 

The  administration  was  clearly  having 
a  hard  time  convincing  either  the  Con- 
gress or  the  American  people  that  this 
gas  tax  was  either  a  conservation  or  an 
anti-inflation  measure,  as  they  had 
claimed. 

Yesterday,  as  I  said  earlier,  the  Senate 
clearly  voiced  its  strong  disapproval  by 
adopting  my  amendment  to  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution,  which  paves 
the  way  for  an  ultimate  vote  of  disap- 
proval. I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  rally  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  to 
see  to  it  that  this  issue  is  not  resurrected. 
Tomorrow  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  debate  resolutions  by  me 
and  other  Senators  to  effectively  block 
the  imposition  of  the  import  fee.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159.  which  I  introduced, 
now  has  won  the  support  of  38  Senators. 
The  timeliness  of  Judge  Robinson's  de- 
cision is  especially  welcome,  for  if  the  oil 
import  fee  and  the  subsequent  gasoline 
tax  had  gone  into  effect  on  May  15.  it 
would  have  been  extremely  difficult  for 
the  consumers  to  recover  the  costs. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  his  remarks 
and  his  statements.  I  agree  with  him.  I 
supported  his  position  and  Senator  Met- 
zENBAtJM's  position.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent position.  There  are  many  reasons 
that  I  think  we  should  be  adopting  that 
position,  which  reminds  me  of  a  story. 

In  Alabama,  at  one  time,  there  was  a 
lawyer  up  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  who  practiced  law  in  a  community 


called  Russellville.  He  lived  in  the  small 
town  of  Vina.  Vina  is  very  small,  it  has 
only  68  people  He  was  a  great  lawyer, 
always  winning  his  cases  before  the  jury. 

He  was  not  ver>'  good,  however,  at  look- 
ing in  the  books.  He  was  a  sort  of  'ear" 
lawyer  as  opposed  to  being  an  "eye"  law- 
yer. He  was  very  effective  in  front  of  a 
jury  but  he  never  wore  a  necktie  to  court. 

Over  the  years,  he  developed  the  name 
of  "No-tie."  His  name  was  James  "No- 
tie"  Hawkins. 

'No  tie"  practiced  before  the  days 
women  served  on  juries,  and  he  would 
say,  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury"  with  the 
most  melodious  tones  of  anyone  I  have 
ever  known.  He  knew  all  the  jurors  and 
could  really  select  a  jury.  Because  of  this, 
he  lost  very  few  jury  cases. 

On  one  occasion,  as  happens  to  the 
best  of  lawyers,  he  lost  a  case.  They  told 
him  he  had  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  su- 
preme court  of  Alabama.  At  that  time,  I 
was  on  the  supreme  court  of  Alabama. 
His  colleagues  told  him  that  when  he 
argued  his  case  before  the  supreme  court 
of  Alabama,  he  had  better  wear  a  necktie 
or  he  would  lose. 

"No  tie"  said  he  did  not  want  to  wear 
a  necktie  and  thought  that  might  hex 
him  a  little  bit,  since  he  always  had  a 
lot  of  success  without  having  to  wear  a 
necktie.  So  he  came  down  and  argued 
his  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ala- 
bama without  a  necktie. 

Nobody  said  anything  to  him.  A  few  of 
my  more  dignified  colleagues  on  the 
bench  gave  him  a  few  hard  looks,  but 
they  did  not  say  anjrthing, 

A  few  weeks  later,  after  he  had  re- 
turned home,  he  received  the  opimon  and 
he  saw  that  he  had  lost  his  case. 

He  ran  into  me  a  few  days  later,  and 
said,  "You  know,  all  my  friends  tell  me 
the  reason  I  lost  my  case  was  because  I 
didn't  wear  a  necktie." 

I  tried  to  assure  him  that  the  supreme 
court  of  Alabama  would  not  decide  a  case 
on  such  extraneous  matters  but  would 
decide  them  upon  the  law  and  the  facts. 

He  said,  "I  want  to  tell  you  this."  "If 
that  had  been  the  reason,  it  would  have 
been  a  damn  sight  better  than  the  one 
you  gave." 

So  you  can  have  many  different  rea- 
sons to  support  various  and  sundry  posi- 
tions, but  I  think  all  of  the  Senators 
reasons  that  he  has  stated  in  regard  to 
the  oil  import  fee  are  valid  and  I  cer- 
tainly stand  with  him  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
right  there.  I  noticed  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  just 
entered.  He  is  probably  aware  of  the  ftict 
that  the  judge  has  issued  a  permanent 
injunction  with  respect  to  the  oil  im- 
port issue.  The  administration  plans  an 
appeal,  so  they  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  impose  that  fee  as  quickly  as  they 
would  like.  Then,  hopefully,  tomorrow 
morning,  I  say  to  the  chairman,  we  can 
report  out  a  disapproval  resolution  of 
which  he  is  cosponsor  and  we  can  get 
this  ball  rolling. 


MR.  ARTHUR  T.  CLAYTON  AND  MR. 
DONALD  G  OLSEN.  RHODE  ISLAND 
SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSONS  OF  1980 

Mr.    CHAFE:e.    Mr.    President,    more 
than  ever  before,  it  is  important  that  we 
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aDoreciate  the  vital  role  that  small  busi-     sistance  are  best  shown  in  the  tremen- 
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foundation  to  raise  funds  by  public  subscrlp- 
**r,n    tr»    flnsinrp    an    annrnnrlate    memorial — 


Remembering  the  holocaust  is  impor- 


3.  668.  An  act  to  permit  the  Cow  Creek 
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appreciate  the  vital  role  that  small  busi- 
ness plays  in  the  U.S.  economy.  Our 
Nation's  small  businesses  provide  for  56 
percent  of  our  private  sector  employ- 
ment, 45  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product,  and  over  half  of  our  important 
industrial  inventions  and  innovations. 
rXiring  this  week— National  Small 
Business  Week— this  potential  should  be 
recognized  by  the  American  pubUc,  as 
well  as  Government  oflBcials  When  we 
assist  small  businesses  to  become  stronger 
and  healthier,  we  are  helping  the  entire 
U.S.  economy  to  become  stronger,  there- 
by creating  new  jobs,  improving  produc- 
tivity and  increasing  foreign  trade. 

Throughout  National  Small  Business 
Week,  it  is  especially  fitting  that  we  not 
only  applaud  the  great  contributions  that 
small  business  has  made,  but  that  we 
also  conmiit  ourselves  to  searching  for 
even  more  effective  ways  to  help  these 
Arms  to  develop  and  prosper. 

Each  year,  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration  selects  for  its  small  busi- 
ness person  of  the  year  award,  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  succeeded  in  an  owner- 
operated  business. 

This  year,  SBA  has  selected  not  one, 
but  two  such  people  from  my  State, 
whose  experiences  have  demonstrated 
that  a  partnership  between  Government 
and  business  c£in  work  for  the  benefit  of 
us  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  Mr.  Arthur  T.  Clayton 
and  Mr.  Donald  G.  Olsen,  founders  of 
the  Crown  Oiatical  Co.  in  Greenville, 
R.I.,  are  the  recipients  of  this  prestigious 
award. 

The  preparation  of  prescription  op- 
thalmic  lenses  and  eyeglasses  is  a  highly 
specialized  and  technical  service,  and  one 
in  which  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Olsen  have 
studied  for  a  lifetime.  Since  their  early 
days  of  high  school  friendsliip,  both  men 
had  worked  for  two  well-respected  optical 
companies — Mr.  Clayton  primarily  in  a 
sales  capacity,  and  Mr.  Olsen  in  the 
laboratory.  In  1971,  when  they  decided 
to  extend  their  friendship  to  business  and 
become  partners  in  a  joint  company, 
their  combined  backgrounds  in  the  op- 
thalmic  field  amounted  to  45  years  of 
practical  erperience. 

The  history  behind  the  Crown  Optical 
Co.,  is  a  true  American  success  story, 
and  exemplifies  the  rewards  that  can 
come  from  dedication  and  hard  work. 
The  firm  was  started  with  an  initial 
investment  of  only  $15,000  which  was 
derived  from  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Olsen 
placing  second  mortgages  on  their  homes 
almost  9  years  ago.  In  addition,  an  SBA 
loan  provided  funds  for  initial  equip- 
ment and  the  hiring  of  three  people. 

Through  perseverance  in  obtaining 
sales,  and  a  commitment  to  an  ex- 
tremely high  standard  of  quality,  the 
potential  of  this  investment  was  soon 
realized.  Within  1  year,  the  sales  had 
already  exceeded  the  volume  which  was 
projected  for  the  end  of  the  third  year 
of  operation,  and  more  equipment  and 
capital  were  needed  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  demand  and  to  expand  the  op- 
eration. Again,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
local  bank,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration provided  additional  loan  money 
for  this  purpose.  The  results  of  this  as- 


sistance are  best  shown  in  the  tremen- 
dous growth  of  Crown  Optical  in  less 
than  9  years. 

Originally,  the  firm  serviced  the  Rhode 
Island  and  nearby  Massachusetts  areas. 
Today,  it  is  the  second  largest  mde- 
pendent  laboratory  in  New  England  and 
employs  over  60  workers,  most  of  whom 
are  women. 

In  1972,  sales  were  $320,000.  By  1979. 
sales  amounted  to  an  astounding  $1,735,- 
000.  Annual  sales  growth  has  averaged 
nearly  16  percent,  with  an  average  of  4 
percent  in  net  profit.  Projected  sales  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  are  expected  to 
top  $2  million. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  Mr. 
Clayton  and  Mr.  Olsen  are  providing  for 
the  continuity  of  their  business.  Mr. 
Clayton's  son,  Tom,  is  following  in  his 
father's  footsteps  as  a  salesman  for  the 
firm,  while  Mr.  Olsen's  son,  Tom,  is 
likewise  studying  the  laboratory  aspects 
of  the  business,  as  his  father  had.  In 
addition,  another  of  Mr.  Olsen's  sons, 
Ken.  is  working  toward  a  degree  in  busi- 
ness accounting.  It  is  this  practice  of 
passing  a  family  business  from  one  gen- 
eration to  the  next  that  is  an  impor- 
tant goal  which  the  Govemment  shoxUd 
seek  to  encourage. 

The  future  of  Crown  Optical  Co.,  is 
secure  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  its 
founders.  In  addition,  however,  the  as- 
sistance provided  by  the  Rhode  Island 
SBA  office  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Fogarty.  and  in  particular,  the 
help  and  advice  of  SBAs  Mr.  Dan  Pear- 
son, made  a  crucial  difference  in  mak- 
ing a  dream  become  a  reality.  The  career 
of  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Olsen  in  build- 
ing their  business  is  evidence  that  Gov- 
ernment assistance,  such  as  that  pro- 
vided by  SBA.  can  contribute  to  a  bet- 
ter life  for  individuals,  to  more  pros- 
perous communities,  and  a  stronger 
economy. 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  all  those  people 
who  have  shared  a  dream  of  owning 
their  own  successful  company,  of  pro- 
viding quality  products  to  their  own 
community,  and  to  all  of  us  who  share  a 
faith  in  entrepreneurship. 

It  is  mv  hope  that  the  partnerships 
between  Government  and  business  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  be  successful.  For  just 
as  in  the  partnership-friendship  that  de- 
veloped between  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Olsen.  we  all  become  the  beneficiaries  of 
cooperation. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Clayton  and 
Mr.  Olsen  on  receiving  this  award  and  on 
a  job  well  done  for  American  small  busi- 
ness. 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
MEMORIAL 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
30.  the  Senate  unanimously  passed  a 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119)  authoriz- 
ing the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund  Inc.  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the 
more  than  2.7  million  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  To  be  located  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  memorial  will 
commemorate  the  toils  of  the  men  and 
women  who  served  in  this  Nation's  long- 
est and  perhaps  most  anguishing  war. 


I  rise  today  to  ask  that  a  story,  by  syn- 
dicated columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrick, 
be  reprinted  in  the  Record.  I  do  so  be- 
cause, in  this  article.  Mr.  Kilpatrick  rec- 
ognizes the  outstanding  leadership  pro- 
vided by  my  good  friend  from  Maryland, 
Senator  Mathias,  in  this  woithy  effort. 
Senator  Mathias  secured  the  prompt  and 
unanimous  cosponsorship  of  the  Senate 
for  this  measure,  and  I  join  in  conmiend- 
ing  his  hard  work  and  dedication. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  are  also  aware 
of  the  time  and  effort  devoted  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia,  Sen- 
ator Warner.  He,  like  Senator  Mathias, 
has  taken  the  lead  in  activities  to  insure 
that  the  service  and  sacrifice  of  millions 
of  Americans  be  appropriately  honored 
through  the  construction  of  this  memo- 
rial. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Kilpatrick  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Wottnds  of  Vietnam 
There  were  no  parades  when  the  veterans 
of  Vietnam  came  drifting  home.  No  bands,  no 
speeches  In  the  park,  no  heroes'  welcome 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  war  and  a  lost 
cause.  For  the  most  part,  the  survivors  of 
Vietnam  got  the  silent  treatment.  So  you 
served  In  Vietnam?  Forget  It. 

A  decade  after  the  war's  end,  this  shameful 
experience  may  be  In  part  redres,sed.  Con- 
gress is  about  to  complete  action  on  a  bill  au- 
thorizing a  memorial  here  In  Washington  to 
the  2,7  million  who  served  In  Vietnam,  and 
especially  to  the  57.661  who  died  there.  If 
ever  a  patriotic  cause  merited  universal  sup- 
port, this  Is  such  a  cause. 

It  Is  said  that  the  war  In  Vlenam  was  the 
most  unpopular  war  our  nation  has  ever 
waged,  and  probably  this  Is  true  The  Civil 
War  claimed  a  heavier  toll  In  dead  and 
wounded,  but  it  came  to  an  honorable  end. 
A  thousand  courthotise  towns.  North  and 
South,  erected  statues  to  the  Union  and  Con- 
federate dead  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  had 
a  certain  standing  in  their  communities. 

Almost  no  one  ever  had  a  good  word  to  say 
about  our  agony  In  Vietnam  In  the  begin- 
ning, many  of  us  supported  the  commitment. 
It  seemed  an  altogether  moral  and  honorable 
act  for  the  great  and  powerful  United  States 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  small  and  almost  de- 
fenseless ally. 

But  in  time  It  became  apparent  that  the 
Johnson  administration's  aimless  purpose 
was  to  wage  the  war  but  not  to  win  it  Even 
the  small  enthusiasm  faded.  And  meanwhile, 
on  college  campuses  across  the  nation,  vio- 
lence erupted.  Thousands  of  young  men 
turned  Into  draft  evaders;  hundreds  went  to 
prison  This  war  was  not  "unpopular,"  This 
war  was  despised. 

And  perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  the 
whole  miserable  experience  came  later,  when 
hostility  to  the  war  somehow  got  transferred 
to  the  men  who  served  In  It.  Veterans  who 
used  their  G  I  benefits  to  take  college  courses 
tended  to  be  shunned  by  their  fellow  stu- 
dents. An  Infamous  colloquy  made  the 
rounds: 

"How  did  you  lose  yotir  arm?" 
"Lost  It  In  Vietnam." 
"Serves  you  right." 

No  memorial  ever  can  make  up  for  this 
shabby  treatment,  but  the  current  effort  will 
try.  The  venture  Is  largely  the  product  of  one 
mans  determination,  Jan  C  Scruggs  was 
wounded  while  fighting  with  the  Infantry  In 
Vietnam  in  1969  and  1970  He  Is  now  a  spe- 
cialist with  the  Department  of  Labor, 

Last  year  he  rounded  up  a  small  band  ol 
feliow  veterans.  Tbey  formed  a  non-profit 
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foundation  to  raise  funds  by  public  subscrip- 
tion to  finance  an  appropriate  memorial — 
not  as  a  political  statement  of  any  sort,  but 
simply  as  a  symbol  of  reconciliation  and  re- 
membrance. 

Sen  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland  went  to 
work  in  the  Senate  Two  weeks  ago  he 
brought  off  a  remarkable  feat:  All  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  came  on  his  bill  as  co- 
sponsors.  The  measure  now  Is  pending  in  the 
House,  where  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt  of 
Arkansas  Is  pushing  for  early  action.  By  the 
end  of  this  month,  authorization  may  be 
completed. 

The  sponsors  do  not  envision  anything  very 
monumental.  The  bill  would  set  aside  two 
acres  on  the  mall  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
There  would  be  a  piece  of  sculpture,  to  be 
approved  by  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arts.  The  area  would  be  serenely  land- 
scaped. A  memorial  wall  would  bear  the 
names  of  the  dead. 

No  tax  funds  are  sought  for  the  memorial 
Itself.  The  venture  Is  essentially  private, 
which  is  as  it  should  be.  Once  the  necessary 
funds  are  raised  and  the  memorial  is  com- 
pleted, the  Park  Service  will  take  over  main- 
tenance and  Scruggs'  small  foundation  will 
go  out  of  existence. 

In  the  16  years  I  have  been  writing  this 
column.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  have  urged 
contributions  to  a  particular  cause,  I  do 
now.  Tax-deductible  gifts  should  be  made 
to  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036,  The  bitterness  engendered  by 
Vietnam  may  never  be  forgotten.  The  sacri- 
fice at  least  should  be  remembered. 


YAD  VASHEM:    A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
MILLIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  on 
August  19,  1953.  the  Israeh  Knesset 
passed  an  act  establishing  a  memorial 
to  the  6  million  Jews  killed  in  the  holo- 
caust of  World  War  II— Yad  Vashem. 

While  there  are  other  places  around 
the  world  which  commemorate  the  vic- 
tims of  the  holocaust,  the  Yad  Vashem 
in  Jerusalem  is  the  prime  example. 

The  library  of  Yad  Vashem  contains 
over  40,000  volumes  and  documents  tell- 
ing the  story  of  this  horrible  event — an 
event  and  loss  unparalleled  in  our  time. 
The  eternal  fiame  that  bums  in  the  Hall 
of  Remembrance  illuminates  the  names 
of  the  death -centers,  inscribed  in  the 
floor,  where  so  many  of  the  victims  were 
ruthlessly  and  methodically  extermi- 
nated. The  story,  in  both  photos  and 
documents,  is  repeated  in  the  Exhibition 
Hall. 

In  the  Hall  of  Names,  one  can  read- 
row  after  row,  book  after  book— the 
names  of  milhons  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  each  of  them  a  victim  of  the 
Nazi  holocaust.  These  figures  are  incom- 
prehensible. Think  of  the  millions  of 
people  these  names  represent— the  mil- 
lions of  lives  that  were  maliciously  and 
senselessly  obliterated  as  a  result  of  the 
Nazi  genocide. 

Yad  Vashem  was  created  not  only  as 
a  remembrance  for  the  millions  who  died 
m  the  Nazi  death  camps,  but  also  as  a 
way  of  insuring  that  such  a  tragedy 
never  recurs.  The  horrors  of  the  holo- 
caust are  remembered  and  taught  so 
mat  people  can  be  made  to  understand 
how  such  a  terrible  crime  could  have 
Happened.  A  true  understanding  of  the 
holocaust,  and  the  events  leading  up  to 
It  IS  essential  in  preventing  a  repetition 
01  this  inhumane  crime  of  mass  murder 


Remembering  the  holocaust  is  impor- 
tant, but  striving  to  see  that  it  never 
recurs  is  imperative. 

What  can  we,  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  do 
to  insure  that  genocide  never  happens 
again? 

Mr.  President,  for  over  30  years  we 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  ratify  the 
only  international  treaty  which  protects 
the  most  basic  right— the  right  to  live. 
It  is  this  fundamental  right  that  was 
denied  the  millions  of  victims  of  the 
holocaust. 

What  could  be  a  more  fitting  tribute 
to  those  who  died  such  senseless  and 
horrible  deaths? 

It  is  high  time  that  we  strengthen  our 
resolve  to  eliminate  this  most  horrible 
crime  of  genocide  and  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


MESSAGES   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

<The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


REPORT  OF  PROPOSED  RESCIS- 
SIONS AND  DEFERRALS— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM 
205 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary-, 
and  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  jointly,  pursuant  to  order 
of  January  30, 1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
a  proposal  to  rescind  S9.0  thousand  in 
budget  authority  previously  provided  by 
the  Congress  and  two  new  deferrals  of 
budget  authority  totaling  $19.8  million. 

The  rescission  proposal  affects  the  Na- 
tional Alcohol  Fuels  Commission.  The 
deferrals  involve  the  Departments  of 
Commerce  and  Justice. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  proposal 
and  the  deferrals  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  May  13.  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:02  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  without  amendment: 


S  668  An  act  to  permit  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  ot  Indl&ns  to  file 
with  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  any  claim  such 
band  could  have  filed  with  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  under  the  Act  of  August  13  1946 
(60  Stat.  1049). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  bill  i  S  1309 1  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1979  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
amendments;  that  the  House  Insists  upon 
its  amendments  and  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
JoNEs  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr,  Wampler,  Mr. 
FiNDLEY.  Mr,  Symms,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and 
Mr.  Jeffords  were  appointed  as  man- 
agers of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  bill  (S.  2648 >  to 
authorize  fimds  to  carry  out  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1981, 
with  amendments  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  10) 
to  authorize  actions  for  redress  in  cases 
involving  deprivations  of  rights  of  in- 
stitutionalized persons  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  6842  An  act  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Shippers'  Export  Declarations,  and 
to  standardize  export  data  submission  and 
disclosure  requirements. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H,  Con  Res,  319.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3,  1980,  with  reject 
to  the  arts  In  education  program  authorized 
under  sections  321,  322,  and  323  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

ENROLLED   BILt,S    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bills: 

HR  10,  An  act  to  authorize  actions  for 
redress  in  cases  Involving  deprivations  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States;  and 

HR,  6839,  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1982, 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
I  Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

At  3:44  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Oregon-',  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  con- 
current  resolution    iH.   Con.  Res.   307) 
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setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 


provided  other  permanent  regular  officers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


to  law,  that  Shell  OH  Company  has  submitted 
an  application  to  the  Department  for  refund 
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tectlon  Act  of  1979. "  and  report,  enacted  by 
the  council  on  April  1.  1980:  to  the  Commit- 
too  on  fSnvernmental  Affairs. 


"Whereas,  a  major  cause  of  this  plight  Is 
the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 

"Whereai,  the  high  rate  of  Inflation  Is  a 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
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setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  and  revising 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1980; 
agrees  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon:  and  that  Mr. 
GiAiMO,  Mr  Wright.  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Brodhe.ad,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Nelson,  Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Re- 
GULA,  and  Mr.  Rudd  were  appointed  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  message  also  ainnounced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  joint  res- 
olution, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  545  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  for  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bill: 

S.  668.  An  act  to  permit  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  to  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  any 
claim  such  band  could  have  filed  with  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  under  the  Act  of 
August    13.    1946    (60   Stat.    1049) 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
<Mr.  Magnuson).  i 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  read  twice  by  their  titles  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

HB.  6842.  An  act  to  protect  the  confiden- 
tiality of  Shippers  Export  Declarations,  and 
to  standardize  export  data  submission  and 
d'..sclosure  requirements;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

HJ.  Res.  545  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980.  with  respect 
to  the  arts  in  education  program  authorized 
under  sections  321.  322.  and  323  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1365;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Hu- 
man Resources. 


EXECUTIVE    AND    OTHER    COMMU- 
NICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3764.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  in- 
voluntary retirement  of  permanent  regular 
officers  designated  for  limited  duty  in  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  consistent  with  that 


provided  other  permanent  regular  officers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3765.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  with  respect  to  contracts  nego- 
tiated by  NASA  under  10  U.S.  Code  2304(a) 
(11)  and  (16)  for  the  period  July  1.  1979 
through  December  31.  1979;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-3766.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
RaUroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  month 
of  February  1980  on  (1)  the  average  number 
of  passengers  per  day  on  board  each  train 
operated,  and  (2)  the  on-time  performance 
at  the  final  destination  of  each  train  oper- 
ated, by  route  and  by  railroad;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

EC-3767.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs,  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  for  the  month 
of  February  1980  on  (1)  total  itemized  reve- 
nues and  expenses;  (2)  revenues  and  ex- 
penses of  each  train  operated;  and  (3)  reve- 
nue and  total  expenses  attributed  to  each 
railroad  over  which  service  Is  provided;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EO-3768.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  unable  to  render  a  final  decision 
in  No.  37315,  Coal.  Colstrlp.  Kuehn.  and 
Decker,  MT,  to  Superior.  WI.  and  No.  37316. 
Rates  on  Coal.  Decker  and  Kleenbum  to 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  within  the  specified 
Beven-month  time  limit  which  is  to  ex- 
pire at  the  earliest  on  June  25.  1980:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3769.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  rule  further 
exempting  industrial  boiler  fuel  facilities 
from  incremental  pricing  above  the  price  of 
No.  6  fuel  oil  and  applying  celling  price  to 
forty-eight  Incremental  pricing  regions,  is- 
sued May  7,  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3770.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  tax 
matching  grants  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  to  authorize  technical  assistance  to 
the  territories,  to  establish  the  Commission 
on  Federal  Laws  in  the  Territories,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3771.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  that  Amoco  Production  Company  has 
submitted  an  application  to  the  Department 
for  refund  of  excess  gas  royalty  payments 
totaling  $4,760.72.  overpayments  on  lease 
OCS-G  1972.  East  Cameron  Block  33  Unit, 
offshore  Louisiana:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3772.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  that  Placid  Oil  Company  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  the  Department  for 
repajmient  of  excess  gas  royalties  totaling 
S16.84900  for  leases  OCS-G  2105.  Eugene 
Block  296,  and  OCS-O  2109.  Buguene  Island 
Block  306.  offshore  Louisiana:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural   Resources 

EC-3773.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law.  that  Shell  Oil  Company  has  submitted 
an  application  to  the  Department  for  refund 
of  1-year's  rental  totaling  $17  280  00  on  lease 
OCS-G  3204.  Block  356.  Mississippi  Canyon; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3774.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  reporting,  pursuant 


to  law.  that  Shell  Oil  Company  has  submitted 
an  application  to  the  Department  for  refund 
of  a  minimum  royalty  payment  totaling  $15.- 
000  00  representing  minimum  royalty  on 
lease  OCS-G  3293.  East  Cameron  Block  96. 
oflshore  Louisiana;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3775  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
transnaittlng,  pursuant  to  law.  Order  No  83. 
Section  206(d)  exempting  agricultural  uses 
from  Incremental  pricing  surcharges;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-3776  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Energy  Information  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Energy,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  Volume  Two  of  the  third 
Energy  Information  Administration  Annual 
report  to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3777.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  application 
by  the  State  of  Montana  for  a  loan  under  the 
Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  (70  Stat. 
1044.  as  amended);  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3778.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  abnor- 
mal occurrences  at  licensed  nuclear  facili- 
ties for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1979. 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works. 

EC-3779.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
the  activities  carried  out  under  title  XX 
during  each  fiscal  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

EC- 3780.  A  communication  from  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  24th  annual 
report  on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3781.  A  commmunication  from  the  Act- 
ing Assistant  Secretary  for  International 
Organization  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  reports  issued 
by  the  United  Nations  Joint  Inspection  Unit 
during  the  second  half  of  1979;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3782.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Act 
3-181.  ■District  of  Columbia  Probate  Reform 
Act  of  1980"  and  report,  adopted  by  the 
council  on  April  22,  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3783.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  various  reports  of  the  Office 
of  DC.  Auditor;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3784.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  section  3102  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  and  section  7  of  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Committee  Act  to  permit  the  employ- 
ment of  p>ersonal  assistants  for  handicapped 
Federal  employees  both  at  their  regular  duty 
station  and  while  on  travel  status;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3785  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration.  Department  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
of  a  new  system  of  Records;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3786  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Justice,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  a  modified  sys- 
tem, of  records:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3787.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  Council  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  Act  3- 
179,  "Rental  Housing  Locator  Consumer  Pro- 
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tectlon  Act  of  1979."  and  report,  enacted  by 
the  council  on  April  1.  1980:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3788.  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner,  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  697  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  which  the  Service 
has  approved  according  the  beneficiaries  of 
such  petitions  third  and  sixth  preference 
classification  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3789.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director,  United  States  Naval  Sea 
Cadet  Corps,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
its  annual  audit  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  31  March  1980;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3790.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Resources. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Director  on  the  National  Can- 
cer Program,  covering  fiscal  year  1979,  and 
the  annual  plan  for  the  program  for  fiscal 
years  1981-85;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3791.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary. Railroad  Retirement  Board,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  its  report  on  Its 
activities  under  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3792.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Impact  Aid  Program,  transnUttlng,  pur- 
suant to  law,  an  Interim  report  on  its  review 
and  evaluation  of  the  program  authorized 
by  PL.  81-874.  which  was  considered  and 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  commission  on 
April  22,  1980;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3793.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  suspend  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  provisions  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  for  one  year;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3794.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Commission  on  the  Review 
of  the  Federal  Impact  Aid  Program,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  supplemental  doc- 
umentation to  accompany  the  Interim  Re- 
port (transmitted  April  29,  1980)  which  was 
approved  by  the  Commission  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Commission  on  May  1,  1980,  in  Mont- 
gomery. Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3795.  A  communilcatlon  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel.  United  States  General  Account- 
ing Off  ve.  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
status  of  budget  authority  that  was  pro- 
posed for  rescission,  but  for  which  Con- 
gress failed  to  pass  a  rescission  bill  as  defined 
by  Section  101 1  of  the  Impoundment  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Jointly, 
pursuant   to  order  of  January  30,   1976. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  referred 
as  indicated: 

POM-721.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs: 

"Resolution 
"Whereas,  the  Missouri  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  alarmed  at  the  economic  plight 
of  a  number  of  industries  m  Missouri,  in- 
IndnJiL""!^"^  industry,  the  construction 
industry  the  real  estate  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  many  small  businesses;  and 


"Whereas,  a  major  cause  of  this  plight  Is 
the  high  rates  of  interest;  and 

"Wherea->.  the  high  rate  of  inflation  is  a 
major  contributor  to  these  high  rates  of  in- 
terest; and 

"Whereas,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  mone- 
tary supply  and  the  easy  availability  of 
credit  In  recent  years  are  major  causes  of 
the  high  rate  of  inflation;   and 

"Whereas,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  taken  action  to  lower 
the  rate  of  inflation  by  restricting  the 
growth  of  the  supply  of  money  and  the 
growth    of    credit:    and 

"Whereas,  the  Congress  and  the  President 
have  recognized  that  certain  areas  of  the 
economy  have  been  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
policy  of  monetary  restraint  and  are  taking 
action  to  bring  relief  to  those  areas,  as  In  the 
changes  being  made  In  the  "Section  236 
Housing  Program";  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  great  pressures  to  ease 
the  policies  of  restraint  of  money  and  credit; 
and 

"Whereas,  premattire  easing  of  said  re- 
straint would  only  further  fuel  inflation  and 
keep  Interest  rates  high; 

"Now.  therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  Mls- 
soiiri  House  of  Representatives  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Biiard  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  Committee  be  urged  to  con- 
tinue the  policy  of  monetary  and  credit  re- 
straint until  the  rate  of  inflation  is  reduced 
to  a  much  lower  level  than  the  present  level 
and  that  Congress  and  the  President  be  urged 
to  carefully  monitor  the  effects  of  restraints 
on  money  and  credit  and  give  temporary  as- 
sistance to  those  areas  of  the  economy  most 
adversely  affected;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Chief  Clerk 
of  the  Missouri  House  of  Representatives  be 
Instructed  to  send  a  properly  inscribed  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee,  to 
each  member  of  the  Missouri  Congressional 
Delegation,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  to  the  Pres- 
ident Pro  Tempore  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, and  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States." 

POM-722.  A  resolution  adopted  by  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  New  York;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary: 

"LECisLATrvE   Resolution   No.   385 

"Whereas.  Twenty-two  members  of  a 
United  States  Amateur  Athletic  Union  box- 
ing team  including  fourteen  boxers,  eight 
team  officials  and  aides  died  March  four- 
teenth, nineteen  hundred  eighty,  aboard  a 
Polish  Jetliner  that  crashed  while  making  an 
emergency  landing  at  Warsaw.  Poland:    and 

"Whereas,  The  team  had  been  scheduled 
to  compete  against  the  Polish  national  team 
at  Katowice,  Poland;  and 

"Whereas,  Several  of  the  boxers  were  con- 
sidered Olympic  candidates;   and 

"Whereas,  The  boxing  team  members  In- 
cluded Kelvin  Anderson.  Joseph  Bland,  Col- 
onel Bernard  Callahan,  Elliott  Chavls,  Ty- 
rone Clayton.  Walter  Harris.  Tom  Johnson, 
Byron  Llndsey,  Andre  McCoy,  Paul  Palomino. 
Byron  Payton.  George  Plmental.  John  Radl- 
son.  Richard  Robinson.  Yrenlo  Robles.  David 
Rodriguez.  Steve  Smlegel.  Lemuel  Steeples. 
Jerome  Stewart.  Ray  Wesson,  Dolores  Wesson 
and  Lonnle  Young;  now.  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  urge 
Congress  to  memorialize  twenty-two  Ameri- 
can amateur  boxing  team  members  who  died 
In  a  Jetliner  crash  in  Poland  and  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  i<^sue 
posthumous  awards  in  their  memory  to  their 
families;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  and  the  President  Pro  Tem  of 
the  Senate." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,   with  amendments: 

H.J.  Res  545.  Joint  resolution  making 
urgent  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1980.  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1388  A  bill  to  estaijllsh  a  forgivable  loan 
program  for  geothermal  reservoir  confirma- 
tion, to  amend  existing  geothermal  leasing 
and  permit  laws,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Ropt.  No.  96-699). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Coimnittec  on 
Foreign   Relations,   with   amendments 

S.  2422.  A  bill  to  provide  for  Increased 
United  States  participation  In  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  to  provide 
for  United  States  participation  In  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No    96-700). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
t.ons  were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  mdicated: 

By  Mr    MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2691.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  to  require  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  for  every  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported in  the  House  or  Senate,  to  prepare 
and  submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which 
would  be  incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  carrying  out  or  complying  with 
such  bill  or  resolution:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to  order  of 
August  4,  1977. 

S.  2692.  A  bill  to  require  analyses  of  pro-' 
posed  and  final  major  rules,  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  compensate  State  and  local 
governments  for  excessive  costs  of  Federal 
regulation,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committea  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr   THURMOND: 

S    2693    A  bill   for  the   relief  of  Gunther 
Herbert  Kromp  and  Velma  Jean  Kromp,  his 
wife;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr    PROXMIRE: 

S.  2694  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shyh-Pann 
Tyan-Norem  Bln-Tl  Yao  Tyan-Norem  and 
Jean  Marie  Tyan-Norem:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS   ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2691.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  to  require  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  for  every  bill 
or  resolution  reported  in  the  House  or 
Senate,  to  prepare  and  submit  an  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  which  would  be  in- 
curred by  State  and  local  governments 
in  carrying  out  or  complying  with  such 
bill  or  resolution:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  jointly,  pursuant  to 
order  of  August  4,  1977, 

S.  2692.  A  bill  to  require  analyses  of 
proposed  and  final  major  rules,  to  re- 
quire Federal  agencies  to  compensate 
State  and  local  governments  for  exces- 
sive costs  of  Federal  regulation,  tmd  for 
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other  purposes;    to  the   Committee  on    icy  objectives  often  carries  heavy  costs. 

n/^voi-nmDntal    Affaire  Tt  i.t  Tin  spfrpt.  thnt.  thp<!f>  rn<;t.<!  nftpn  nnn- 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and     erai  rules  and  complying  with  Federal  man-     analysis  should  have 
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other  purposes;    to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

STATE  AND  LOCAl.  GOVERNMENT  COST  ESTIMATE 
ACT  or  1980  AND  STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT MANDATE  REDUCTION  AND  REGULATORY 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OP  1980 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
6  years  since  passage  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974,  the  Congress  has  greatly  im- 
proved its  ability  to  anticipate  the  costs 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  proposed 
new  legislation,  and  has  grown  more 
conscientious  about  trying  to  keep  those 
costs  within  reasonable  bounds. 

There  has.  however,  been  one  unantic- 
ipated and  unfortunate  side  effect  of  this 
otherwise  commendable  process.  Too  of- 
ten, we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  disre- 
gard the  costs  that  are  incurred  by  others 
in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  new  Federal 
legislation.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  tend 
to  shape  our  legislation  as  if  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  were  the  sole 
fiscal  consideration,  rather  than  the  ag- 
gregate cost  to  the  Nation  of  doing  what 
the  law  requires.  This  is  especially  vex- 
ing— and  irresponsible — when  the  legis- 
lation requires  States  and  localities  to 
alter  their  behavior  in  ways  that  impose 
heavy  costs  on  them,  costs  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  seldom  reimburses  in 
full  and  frequently  ignores  entirely. 

One  of  the  two  related  bills  that  I 
am  introducing  today  would  amend  the 
Budget  Act  to  require  that  before  a  bill 
can  be  considered  by  Congress,  it  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimate  of  the  costs  (if 
any)  it  would  impose  on  State  and  local 
governments.  This  procedural  safeguard 
precisely  parallels  the  requirement,  al- 
ready in  force,  that  CBO  supply  the  Con- 
gress with  a  5-year  estimate  of  the  bill's 
fiscal  impact  on  the  Federal  Treasurvv  It 
does  not  affect  the  substance  of  any 
legislation,  but  it  does  take  a  long  step 
toward  complete  estimation  of  all  the 
costs  of  legislative  decisions  by  the 
Congress. 

It  seems  to  me  especially  urgent  that 
we  give  ourselves  the  opportunity  to  eval- 
uate costs  before  they  are  imposed  on 
State  and  local  governments,  both  be- 
cause the  stability  of  our  Federal  sys- 
tem itself  requires  a  strong  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  other  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  because  the  already-pre- 
carious financial  condition  of  many 
States  and  localities  is  further  weakened 
by  many  of  the  budget-cutting  and  budg- 
et-balancing proposals  now  under  active 
consideration  by  the  Congress.  It  would 
be  Irresponsible  In  the  extreme  to  bal- 
ance the  Federal  budget  by  imposing 
ever-heavier  burdens  on  the  budgets  of 
other  governments. 

My  second  bill  moves  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection. It  would  require  the  costs  to 
State  and  local  governments  of  compli- 
ance with  new  Federal  regulations  to  be 
weighed  by  the  Federal  agencies  issuing 
the  regulations,  and  it  would  provide 
rehef  for  State  and  local  governments 
from  excessive  costs  resulting  from  Fed- 
eral mandates  and  regulations. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  costs  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  are  sometimes  invisible 
until  the  regulations  implementing  the 
lt^^w°"  ^""^  drafted.  It  is  no  secret 
tnat  the  attainment  of  worthwhile  pol- 


icy objectives  often  carries  heavy  costs. 
It  is  no  secret  that  these  costs  often  can- 
not be  borne  by  those  who,  under  the 
regulations,  are  held  responsible  for  at- 
taming  the  objectives. 

My  bill  states  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  the  costs 
of  complying  with  mandates,  regulations 
and  other  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Government  on  State  and  local 
governments.  It  requires  those  costs  to 
be  assessed.  It  gives  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments opportunities  to  comment  on 
the  estimated  costs,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
stance, of  major  regiilations.  It  gives 
them  a  subsequent  opportunity  to  report 
on  the  actual  costs  of  compliance  with 
a  regulation  or  mandate  that  is  in  force. 
And  it  provides  them  with  several  means 
of  taking  the  initiative  to  mitigate  ex- 
cessive costs:  by  obtaining  exceptions 
and  exemptions  from  regulations,  by 
substituting  less  expensive  means  of 
compliance,  by  receiving  direct  reim- 
bursement for  the  costs  of  compliance 
when  those  costs  are  exceptionally  heavy, 
or  by  whatever  combination  of  these 
remedies  is  deemed  the  most  effective 
balance  between  the  fiscal  realities  of  the 
State  or  locality  £ind  the  Federal  purpose 
at  stake. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  contribute  to 
the  ambitious  "regulatory  reform"  ef- 
forts already  underway  in  the  Congress. 
The  Senate  Committees  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  and  on  the  Judiciary  recently 
completed  the;r  versions  of  regulatory 
reform  legislation.  A  major  element  of 
these  bills  is  the  definition  of  "major 
rules"  that  warrant  special  attention  as 
they  are  developed  and  promulgated.  My 
proposal — which  I  would  expect  to  in- 
corporate into  the  general  legislation  at 
the  appropriate  time — would  identify  the 
economic  impact  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  a  specific  factor  that  com- 
mands such  attention. 

I  do  not  suggest  for  a  moment  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  the  only 
fit  objects  of  our  concern  with  the  costs 
of  Federal  mandates  and  Federal  regu- 
lations. But  I  have  been  particularly 
concerned  with  their  plight  in  an  era 
when  such  previously  secure-seeming  pil- 
lars of  fiscal  federalism  as  general  reve- 
nue sharing  are  in  jeopardy.  And  I  have 
been  struck  by  what  Mayor  Edward  I. 
Koch  of  New  York  City,  in  a  brilliant  ad- 
dress entitled  "The  Mandate  Millstone." 
characterized  as  the  "ever-widening  gulf 
separating  the  programmatic  demands 
of  an  activist  Congress  from  its  concur- 
rent fiscal  conservatism." 

Activism  led  to  one  after  another — 
usually  costly — Federal  requirement, 
prohibition  or  mandate.  But  fiscal  con- 
servatism led  to  ingenious  devices  for 
transferring  many  of  those  costs  to  those 
being  regulated.  The  result,  in  the  in- 
stance of  New  York  City,  is  estimated  by 
the  mayor  to  total  $7  billion  in  costs  that 
the  city  must  bear  during  the  4  fiscal 
years  1980-83  as  a  result  of  Federal 
land  some  State*  mandates. 

The  bills  I  am  introducing  today  will 
not  have  an  immediate  or  direct  effect 
on  those  costs,  for  each  is  embedded  in 
the  structure  of  an  extant  Federal  law 
or  regulation.  But  over  time  they  would 
force  greater  scrutiny  of  such  costs  by 


Congress  and  by  the  Federal  executive 
branch,  would  give  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments greater  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  process,  and  would  provide 
exemptions,  variations,  compensation, 
and  other  forms  of  redress  in  situations 
where  the  costs  of  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral mandates  are  excessive. 

I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  large 
difference  between  the  approach  I  am 
suggesting  and  that  embodied  in  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution  that 
the  Senate  agreed  to  on  May  7.  My  pro- 
posal accepts  the  inevitability  of  Federal 
legislation  and  regulation  and  asks  only 
that  fiscal  impact  be  weighed  and,  if  nec- 
essary, mitigated  in  particular  situations 
where  they  are  unduly  burdensome.  By 
contrast,  the  amendment  offered  last 
week  by  my  good  friend  and  distinguished 
Budget  Committee  colleague,  Senator 
Chiles — by  mandating  that  all  Federal 
regulations  have  in  the  aggregate  a  "zero 
net  inflation  Impact" — could  paralyze 
the  governmental  process.  To  be  sure, 
that  is  not  its  intent,  but  as  Senator 
RiBicoFF.  chairman  of  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee,  pointed  out  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  it,  "it  is  imworkable, 
it  violates  basic  principles  of  adminis- 
trative law,  and  it  ignores  legislative  al- 
ternatives that  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  adopted  by  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee." 

The  amendment  carried  by  a  rollcall 
vote  of  53  to  34.  I  believe  it  is  significant. 
however,  that  of  the  25  Northeastern 
Senators  who  cast  their  votes,  15  were 
opposed.  This,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  in  the  main  it  is  the  cities  and 
States  of  the  urban,  industrial  Northeast 
that  are  most  adversely  affected  by  Fed- 
eral regulations  and  least  able  to  bear 
the  costs  of  complying  with  them.  Why, 
then,  did  three-fifths  of  the  Northeast- 
ern Senators  vote  again.st  the  Chiles 
amendment?  I  submit  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  reason  may  be  associated 
with  the  fact  that  we.  in  the  main,  rec- 
ognize a  legitimate  Federal  role  in  these 
matters.  We  do  not  seek  to  shackle  the 
National  Government  but,  rather,  to 
identify  specific  problems  with  Federal 
regulation  and  propose  remedies  that 
are  tailored  to  them. 

These  bills  are  a  beginning.  They 
Initiate  the  process  of  being  honest  with 
ourselves  in  recognizing  that  change,  no 
matter  how  desirable,  is  seldom  free.  "It 
is  an  all  too  American  belief."  David 
Riseman  has  written,  "that  all  reforms 
are  compatible."  It  may  be  that  we  can- 
not revitalize  our  city  and  State  govern- 
ments at  the  same  time  as  we  require 
them  to  spend  billions  of  dollars  that 
they  do  not  have  to  comply  with  Federal 
initiatives — including  otherwise  land- 
able  reforms — that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  or  will  not  pay  for.  My  bills 
declare  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  pay  for  what  it  requires  of  others, 
and  they  commence  the  establishment 
of  procedures  and  mechanisms  to  carry 
out  that  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
texts  of  my  bills,  of  the  factsheets  de- 
scribing them,  and  of  Mayor  Koch's 
speech,  the  "Mandate  Millstone."  be 
printed  in  the  Record; 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bills  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  2691 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and  Local 
Government  Cost  Estimate  Act  of  1980". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  (1)  Section  403  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)  '  before  "The  ". 

(2)  Clause  (1)  of  section  403(a)  of  such 
act  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection)  is  amended  by  strliting  out 
"costs  which  would  be  incurred  in  carrying 
out  such  bill  or  resolution"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "the  costs  which  would  be 
Inctirred  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
carrying  out  such  bill  or  resolution,  and  an 
estimate  of  the  costs  which  would  be  in- 
curred by  State  and  local  governments  In 
carrying  out  or  complying  with  such  bill  or 
resolution". 

(3)  Section  403(a)  of  such  act  (as  re- 
designated by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) is  further  amended  by  striking  out 
"estimate"  each  place  it  appears  in  clause 
(2)  and  in  the  last  sentence,  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "estimates". 

(b)  Section  403  of  such  act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sub.section: 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'local  government'  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  in  section  103  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation  Act  of  1968". 

Sec  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  bills  and  resolutions  reported  by  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act. 

Description  of  Legislation — S.  2691 
Short  title:  "State  and  Local  Government 
Cost  Estimate  of  1980". 

This  bill  amends  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  by  adding  the  requirement  that 
the  CBO  provide  Conerress  "an  estimate  of 
the  costs  which  would  be  incurred  by  State 
and  local  governments  in  carrying  out  or 
complying  with  such  bill  or  resolution." 

This  new  requirement  would  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  current  requirement  that  CBO 
provide  estimates  of  5  year  costs  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  of  bills  and  resolutions. 

S.  2692 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "State  and  Local 
Government  Mandate  Reduction  and  Regula- 
tory Compensation  Act  of  1980". 

statement    of  findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that — 

(1)  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  dur- 
ing the  Federal  rulemaking  process  to  the 
costs  incurred  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  carrying  out  rules  promulgated  bv 
Federal  agencies; 

(2)  Federal  agencies  have  tended  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  which,  individually  or  cumu- 
latively, place  a  financial  burden  on  State 
and  local  governments  which  such  govern- 
ments are  often  unable  to  support; 

(3)  Federal  agencies  do  not  make  an  ade- 
quate effort  during  the  rulemaking  process 
to  ascertain  the  actual  costs  Incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  carrying 
out  rules;  and  " 

u'V  ^H^  ^'**''"'  '•egulatory  process  does  not 
nave    adequate   means   to   provide   relief   or 

burde"^  H  k'*'"  '""'  '°=«'  government    over- 
burdened by  the  costs  of  carrying  out  Fed- 


eral rules  and  complying  with  Federal  man- 
dates. 

statement  of  policy 

Sec.   3.   It   Is   the   policy   of    the   United 

Stales  that — 

( 1 )  the  Federal  Government,  and  not  State 
and  local  governments,  should  bear  the  costs 
incurred  by  Stale  and  local  governments  in 
carrying  out  rules  promulgated  by  Federal 
agencies;  and 

(2)  until  the  Government  achieves  the 
policy  specified  in  clause  ( 1 ) .  the  Govern- 
ment should  waive  or  modify  the  applica- 
bility of  a  major  rule  in  any  case  in  which 
a  State  or  local  government  establishes  that 
it  cannot  Implement  the  rule  in  good  faith 
without  incurring  severe  economic  stress- 

definitions 
Sec    4.    (a;    For    purposes    of    this    Act — 

(1)  the  term  "agency"  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  In  section  651(1)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code; 

(2)  the  term  "rule"  has  the  same  meaning 
as  In  section  551(4)   of  such  title; 

(3)  the  term  "major  rule  "  means  any  rule 
which  the  agency  estimates  will — 

(A)  have  an  annual  effect  on  the  economy 
of  $100,000,000  or  more; 

(B)  cause  a  significant  change  in  costs  or 
prices  for  individual  Industries,  geographic 
regions,  or  State  or  local  governments; 

(C)  have  a  significant  effect  on  employ- 
ment or  the  competitive  process;  or 

(D)  otherwise  have  a  major  impact,  except 
that  such  term  does  not  Include  a  rule  pro- 
mulgated to  implement  the  Internal  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

(4)  the  term  "local  government"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  in  section  103  of  the  In- 
tergovernmental Cooperation  Act  of  1968. 

REGULATORY     ANALYSIS 

Sec  5.  (a)(1)  Whenever  an  agency  Is  re- 
quired by  section  553(b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  or  by  any  other  law,  to  publish 
general  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
any  major  rule,  the  aigency  shall  prepare  an 
initial  regulatory  analysis,  written  in  plain 
English,  for  the  rule  The  agency  shall  make 
copies  of  the  initial  regulatory  analysis 
available  to  members  of  the  public  without 
charge  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister at  the  time  of  publication  of  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  the  rule 
a  statement  describing  how  members  of  the 
public  may  obtain  such  copies. 

(2)  Each  initial  regulatory  analysis  shall 
Include — 

(A)  a  description  of  the  reason  why  action 
by  the  agency  is  required; 

(B)  a  succinct  statement  of  the  need  for 
and  objectives  of  the  rule  and  of  the  statu- 
tory authority  on  which  the  rule  is  based; 

(C)  an  Identlflcatlon.  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, of  all  relevant  rules  which  the  pro- 
posed rule  may  duplicate,  overlap,  or  aflect; 
and 

(C)  a  preliminary  description  of  the  costs 
of  the  rule  and  of  the  portions  of  such  costs 
that  will  be  incurred  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. State  governments,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

(3)  Following  the  publication  of  general 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for  a  major 
rule,  the  agency  shall  allow  a  period  of  not 
less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  final  rule  In  order  to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  public  comment  on  the  initial 
regulatory  analysis  and  for  public  partici- 
pation In  the  rulemaking  under  section  563 
ic)   of  title  5.  United  States  Code 

(b)  (1)  Whenever  an  agency — 

(A)  prepares  an  initial  regulatory  analy- 
sis of  a  rule  under  subsection  (a);  or 

(B)  determines,  on  the  basis  of  comments 
received  concerning  a  proposed  rule,  or  on 
the  basis  of  changes  made  in  the  rule  by  the 
agency,  that  such  rule  is  a  major  rule  under 
section  4(3)   for  which  an  Initial  regiilatory 


analysis  should  have  been  prepared  under 

subsection  (a); 

the  agency  shall  prepare  and  make  available 
to  the  public,  upon  adoption  of  the  rule,  a 
hnal  regulator)-  analysis  The  agency  shall 
make  copies  of  the  final  regulatory  analysis 
available  to  members  of  the  public  without 
charge  and  shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister with  the  publication  of  a  final  rule  un- 
der section  553(d)  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  a  statement  describing  how  members 
of  the  public  may  obtain  such  copies. 

(2)  Each  final  regulatory  analysis  shall 
Include — 

(A)  a  succinct  statement  of  the  need  for, 
and  the  objectives  of.  the  rule; 

(B)  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  projected 
costs  of  the  rule  and  of  the  portions  of  such 
cosu  that  will  be  Incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government.  State  governments,  and  local 
governments;  and 

( C )  a  summary  of  the  comments  made  by 
the  public  in  response  to  the  Initial  regula- 
tory analysis,  a  summary  of  the  assessment 
made  by  the  agency  of  such  comments,  and 
a  statement  of  any  changes  made  in  the  pro- 
posed rule  as  a  result  of  such  comments. 

COST    ANALYSIS 

Sec  6.  (a)  Within  one  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  major  rule,  and  annually  there- 
after, the  agency  which  promulgated  the  rule 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Regulatory  Council  an  analysis  of  the 
costs  Incurred  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  governments  in  carrying 
out  the  rule.  In  preparing  the  analysis,  the 
agency  shall  request  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  submit  data  to  the  agency  concern- 
ing such  costs  A  State  or  local  government 
Is  not  required  to  respond  to  a  request  of  an 
agency  under  this  subsection, 

(b)  The  Chairman  of  the  Regulatory  Coun- 
cil shall  compile  the  data  contained  In  each 
analysis  received  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) , 
classify  the  costs  incurred  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments In  carrying  out  agency  rules  according 
to  the  functional  areas  of  regulatory  activity 
used  In  the  Calendar  of  Federal  Regulations 
published  by  the  Council,  and  prepare  and 
transmit  an  annual  report  to  the  President 
and  the  Congress  containing  such  compila- 
tions and  classifications, 

REVIEW    OF   EXCESSIVE    COSTS    OF 
AGENCY    RULES 

Sec  7,  (a)  (1)  In  furthersmce  of  the  p)ollcy 
described  in  section  3.  each  agency  shall  es- 
tablish procedures  to  permit  a  State  or  local 
government,  or  a  group  of  such  governments, 
to  initiate  an  agency  proceeding  to  review 
a  major  rule.  The  agency  shall  initiate  such 
B  proceeding  upon  receipt  of  a  written  notice 
from  a  State  or  local  government  stating 
that  the  State  or  local  government  has  deter- 
mined that — 

(A)  the  aggregate  cost  such  government 
will  Incur  In  carrying  out  the  rule  wUl  ex- 
ceed— 

(1)  two  percent  of  the  average  annual 
operating  or  capital  budget  of  the  State  or 
local  government  during  the  three  years 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  rule  Is  pro- 
mulgated; or 

(1)  two  percent  of  the  average  annual 
ooet,  during  the  three  years  preceding  the 
year  In  which  the  rule  Is  promulgated,  of  the 
programs  or  activities  conducted  "jy  the 
State  or  local  government  which  are  direct- 
ly governed  or  affected  by  the  rule; 

(Bi  such  government  incurs  costs  In  car- 
rying out  the  rule  which  exceed  the  costs 
of  meeting  the  performance  objectives  or 
standards  of  the  rule; 

(C)  except  as  provided  In  paragn^>h  (2). 
such  government  is  under  fiscal  and  economic 
stresF  and  incurs  costs  In  carrying  out  the 
rule  which  severely  and  adversely  aflect  the 
ability  of  the  government  to  support  pro- 
grams, actions,  or  activities  to  alleviate  the 
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fiscal,  economic,  and  social  causes  of  such 
stress;  or 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIES  OF  FtSCAI.  AND 
ECONOMIC  STRESS 


(means  which  are  less  costly  and  as  effec- 
tive as  the  means  required  in  the  rule);  or 
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By  the  close  of  the  1970's  the  cities  found     cesslbllity   for   the   handicapped   to   transit         The  issue  of   transit  acceasibllity  is  one 
themselves    under    the    guns    of    dozens    of     systems,  instead  of  dealing  with  the  function      that  the  Department  of  Transportation  must 
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fiscal,  economic,  and  social  causes  of  such 
stress;  or 

(D)  the  objective*  of  the  rule  can  be 
carried  out  by  such  government  through 
means  which  are  equally  effective  as  the 
means  required  by  the  rule  and  less  costly 
to  the  government  than  such  means. 

(2)  A  local  government  may  only  make  a 
determination  under  paragraph  (1)(C)  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  the  Regulatory 
CouncU  establishes  the  Indices  required 
under  section  8. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  {a)(l) 
(C)  — 

(1)  a  State  government  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  under  fiscal  and  economic  stress  If — 

(A)  between  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  the  date  on  which  the  Regulatory 
Council  establishes  the  indices  required  by 
section  8.  the  rating  of  such  government  on 
the  composite  Index  of  fiscal  and  economic 
stress  published  In  1979  by  the  Advisory 
Conunlsslon  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
exceeds  the  median  rating  on  such  Index  for 
all  such  governments;   and 

IB)  at  any  time  on  or  after  the  date  on 
which  the  Regulatory  Council  establishes 
the  Indices  required  by  section  8,  the  rating 
of  such  government  on  the  Index  of  fiscal 
and  economic  stress  developed  by  the  Coun- 
cU under  section  8  for  State  governments 
exceeds  the  median  rating  on  such  Index  for 
all  such  governments;  and 

(2)  a  local  government  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  under  •fiscal  and  economic  stress"  If.  on 
or  after  the  date  on  which  the  Regulatory 
CouncU  establishes  the  Indices  required  by 
section  8.  the  rating  of  such  government  on 
the  Index  of  fiscal  and  economic  stress  de- 
veloped by  the  Council  under  section  8  for 
local  governments  exceeds  the  median  rat- 
ing on  such  index  for  all  such  governments. 

(C)  After  receipt  of  a  notice  from  a  State 
or  local  government  under  subsection  (a). 
the  agency  shall  hold  a  hearing  to  review 
the  notice  and  to  decide  whether  such  gov- 
ernment correctly  made  each  determination 
stated  in  such  notice  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (A).  (B).  (C).or  (D)  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  such  subsection.  The  agency  shall  give 
such  government  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate In  the  hearing  If,  on  the  basis  of  the 
evidence  adduced  at  a  hearing,  the  sigency 
decides  that  the  determinations  made  by  the 
government  In  the  notice  with  respect  to 
the  rule  are  correct,  the  agency  shall  review 
the  rule,  provide  the  government  with  an 
opportunity  to  participate  in  such  review, 
and  tajce  one  or  more  of  the  following  ac- 
tions: 

( 1 )  Modify  the  rule  to  eliminate  the  costs 
which — 

(A)  exceed  the  costs  described  In  sub- 
paragraph (A)   of  subsection  (a)(1):  or 

(B)  exceed  the  costs  of  meeting  the  per- 
formance objectives  or  standards  of  the  rule; 
or 

(C)  are  Incurred  by  the  government  and 
which  cause  the  severe  and  adverse  effects 
described  In  subsection  (a)(1)(C). 

(2)  Waive,  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  rule  applicable  to  such 
government  to  the  extent  necessary  to  elim- 
inate the  costs  described  in  subpargraph  (A). 
(B).  or  (C)  of  pargraph  i  1 1 

(3)  Compensate  the  government  for  the 
costs  described  In  subparagraph  ( .M .  (B).  or 
(Ci  of  paragraph  d)  incurred  by  such  gov- 
ernment In  carrying  out  the  rule. 

(4)  Permit  such  government  to  carry  out 
the  objectives  of  such  rule  through  alterna- 
tive means  which  are  equally  effective  as  the 
means  required  by  such  rule  and  are  less 
costly  to  the  government  tlian  such  means. 

(d)  Any  determination  or  action  of  an 
agency  under  subsection  (c)  shall  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

(e)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  (3).  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDIES  OF  FISCAI.  AND 
ECONOMir  STRESS 

Sec.  a.  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Regulatory  Coun- 
cil, in  consultation  with  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
shall  develop  and  establish  separate  indices 
of  fiscal  and  economic  stress  for  State  gov- 
ernments and  local   governments. 

Sec.  9.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  a<;t. 

Description  of  Legislation — S.  2692 
Short  title:  "State  and  Local  Government 
Mandate    Reduction    and   Regulatory    Com- 
pensation Act  of  1980" 

Operative  provisions:  (Intended  as  steps 
toward  achieving  the  general  policy  that  the 
Federal  government  ought  to  pay  the  costs 
Incurred  by  State  and  local  government.s  for 
compliance    with    Federal    mandates) 

1.  Before  the  promulgation  of  a  major  Fed- 
eral rule,  estimates  of  the  rule's  costs  to  the 
Federal  government  and  to  state  and  local 
governments  must  be  published  by  the  prom- 
ulgating agency. 

2.  After  the  promulgation  of  a  major  Fed- 
eral rule,  the  promulgating  agency  must  an- 
nually provide  an  analysis  of  the  actual  costs 
of  the  rule  to  the  Federal  government  and  to 
the  State  and  local  governments. 

3.  Whenever  a  State  or  local  government 
establlslies  (subject  to  the  Federal  agency's 
confirmation)  that  It  Incurs  excessive  costs 
(described  below*)  in  complying  with  a 
major  Federal  rule,  or  that  it  could  effect  the 
rule's  Intent  by  less  costly  means,  the  prom- 
ulgating agency  will  be  obliged  to  take  one 
or  more  of  four  actions  (I.e.,  either  singly  or 
In  combination)  with  regard  to  that  govern- 
ment: 

a.  modify  the  rule  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
excessive  costs;  or 

b.  waive  the  requirements  of  the  rule  in 
a  way  which  wUl  eliminate  the  excessive 
costs;  or 

c.  permit  the  government  to  use  an  alter- 
native  means   to   achieve   the   rule's   Intent 


(means  which  are  less  costly  and  as  effec- 
tive as  the  means  required  in  the  rule);  or 

d.  compensate  the  government  for  the  ex- 
cessive costs. 

4.  The  United  States  Regulatory  Council 
(and  ACIR)  will,  within  two  years  of  this 
bill's  enactment,  develop  separate  stress  in- 
dices for  States  and  local  governments — 
which  will  then  replace  the  index  noted 
above,  so  that  both  States  and  localtles  will 
ultimately  be  covered. 


•Note:  The  bill  sets  forth  criteria  for  what 
might  be  called  excessive  costs  to  a  State  or 
local  government.  These  Include — 

a.  that  portion  of  the  aggregate  cost  of 
compliance  with  a  major  rule  which  Is  In 
excess  of — 

(1)  two  percent  of  the  average  annual 
operating  or  capital  budget  of  the  State  or 
local  govenment.  as  measured  over  the 
three  years  prior  to  the  year  of  the  rule's 
promulgation;  or 

(2)  ten  percent  of  the  average  annual  cost 
of  programs  or  activities  (conducted  by  the 
State  or  local  government)  whose  costs  are 
directly  affected  by  the  rule,  again  as  meas- 
ured over  the  three  years  prior  to  the  rule's 
promulgation. 

b.  any  costs  which  are  in  excess  of  those 
costs  needed  for  a  State  or  local  government 
to  meet  the  actual  performance  standards  of 
the  rule.  (For  example.  If  the  government 
can  meet  a  rule's  pollution  control  guide- 
lines without  increasing  its  staffing  or 
without  building  new  modifications  into  Its 
physical  plant — then  any  costs  of  adding 
such  additional  staff  or  modifications  as  may 
be  required  by  the  rule  will  be  deemed  ex- 
cessive.) 

c.  costs  which  seriously  Impede  a  State's 
efforts  to  relieve  Its  fiscal,  economic,  or  so- 
cial distress — which  State  government  Itself 
is  already  under  severe  fiscal  and  economic 
stress,  as  defined  by  the  "fiscal-economic 
stress  Index"  developed  by  the  staff  of  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  (Those  states  which  are  above  the 
composite  Index's  median  are  considered  to 
be  under  fiscal  and  economic  stress.  Note: 
This  Index  measures  only  States'  stress,  there 
being  no  comparable  Index  yet  available  for 
localities.) 


The  Mandate  Millstone 
(By  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch) 
My  topic  this  morning  is  "The  Mandate 
Millstone" — a  maze  of  complex  statutory  and 
administrative  directives  that,  over  the  past 
decade,  has  come  to  threaten  both  the  initia- 
tive and  the  financial  health  of  local  govern- 
ments throughout  the  cotintry.  My  concern 
is  not  with  the  broad  policy  objectives  that 
such  mandates  are  meant  to  serve,  but  rather 
with  what  I  perceive  as  the  lack  of  compre- 
hension by  those  who  write  them  as  to  the 
cumulative  Impact  on  a  single  city,  and  even 
the  nation. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  criticism  Is 
directed  at  the  shortcomings  of  a  system  that 
has  evolved  over  the  course  of  many  years. 
This  Is  not  the  fault  of  particular  indi- 
viduals nor  of  today's  leadership;  It  Is  rather 
an  inheritance  from  the  work  of  several  Ad- 
ministrations and  Congresses,  Including 
some  in  which  I  served. 

The  City  of  New  York,  as  an  example,  Is 
driven  by  47  federal  and  state  mandates.  The 
total  cost  to  the  city  of  meeting  these  re- 
quirements over  the  next  four  years  will  be 
$711  million  in  calptal  expenditures,  $6  25 
billion  In  expense  budget  dollars  and  $1.66 
billion  In  lost  revenue. 

In  the  federal  level,  the  current  crop  of 
mandated  programs  is  really  the  second  stage 
in  the  evolutionary  process  of  activist  law- 
making exhibited  by  the  Congress.  First,  in 
the  1960's  came  the  Great  Society  programs. 
The  nation's  cities  could  choose  from  a 
bountiful  catalog  of  Federal  grants  which 
offered  to  foot  80.  90  or  even  100  percent  of 
the  cost  of  enormously  ambitious  programs. 
In  a  time  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  with 
only  higher  expectations  ahead,  local  gov- 
ernments eagerly  went  after  Federal  funds 
even,  at  times,  at  the  expense  of  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

Left  unnoticed  in  the  cities'  rush  to  re- 
allocate their  budgets  so  as  to  draw  down 
maximum  categorical  aid  were  the  basic 
service  delivery  programs  taken  for  granted 
by  the  Great  Society  architects.  New  roads, 
bridges  and  subway  routes  were  an  exciting 
commitment  to  the  future,  but  they  were 
launched  at  the  expense  of  routine  main- 
tenance to  the  unglamorous,  but  essential, 
infrastructure  of  the  existing  system.  Fur- 
ther, the  enticement  of  federal  aid  drew 
cities  into  new  social  service  commitments 
that  were  soon  to  monopolize  their  budgets. 
The  1960's  left  a  bitter  legacy  for  cities  in 
two  respects.  As  prosperity  fell  hostage  to 
Infiatlon,  and  then  stagflation,  the  bright 
promises  of  programs  so  boldly  launched 
with  Federal  aid  collapsed  under  exponential 
cost  overruns  Projects  under  construction, 
such  as  our  Second  Avenue  subway,  had  to 
be  abandoned  and  the  new  concealed  but 
still  remembered  excavation  serves  to  remind 
the  public  of  how  easily  government  can  fall 
victim  to  monumental  folly. 

Perhaps  more  damaging  was  the  shift  In 
the  1970's  in  the  legislative  approach,  par- 
ticularly In  Congress,  to  the  grand  commit- 
ments of  the  1960's.  Sweeping  solutions  to 
social  ills  were  still  In  vogue,  but  this  time 
the  public  purse  had  a  bottom  to  It.  and  its 
guardians  became  adept  at  fending  off  the 
claims  of  local  governments.  The  result  has 
been  an  ever  widening  gulf  separating  the 
programmatic  demands  of  an  activist  Con- 
gress from  Its  concurrent  fiscal  conservatism. 
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By  the  close  of  the  1970's  the  cities  found 
themselves  under  the  guns  of  dozens  of 
Federal  laws  imposing  increasingly  draco- 
nian  mandates.  FVom  the  perspective  of  local 
government  the  mandate  mandarins  who 
write  these  laws  appear  to  be  guided  by  cer- 
tain disturbing  maxims  such  as: 

Mandates  solve  problems,  particularly 
those  In  which  you  are  not  Involved 

The  Federal  government,  for  example,  has 
shown  no  reluctance  In  ordering  sweeping 
changes,  whose  impact  It  will  never  have  to 
face  since  It  does  not  hold  the  final  service 
delivery  responsibilities  in,  for  eamxple.  edu- 
cation, transportation  and  sewage  disposal 

Mandates  need  not  be  tempered  by  the 
lessons  of  local  experience. 

Frequently  a  statutory  directive  will  Im- 
pose a  single  nationwide  solution  to  a  per- 
ceived problem,  such  as  sewage  treatment, 
that  has  been  developed  in  the  isolation  of 
a  consultant's  office  and  rarely,  if  ever,  ex- 
posed to  real  world  conditions  in  the  affected 
regions. 

Mandates  will  spontaneously  generate  the 
technology  required  to  achieve  them. 

Congress  has  shown  a  disturbing  penchant 
for  prohibitions  on  existing  approaches  to 
problems  such  as  ocean  dumping,  for  which 
no  practical  replacement  has  been  developed 

The  price  tag  of  the  lofty  aspiration  to 
be  served  by  a  manda .«  should  never  deter 
its  imposition  upon  ot  lers. 

Statutory  commands  are  rarely  accompa- 
nied by  ivdequate  financial  assistance.  Most 
extreme  in  this  instance  is  the  accessibility 
mandate  for  transit  systems  and  the  re- 
quirements relating  to  the  education  of  the 
handicapped. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  claim  Immunity 
from  the  mandate  fever  of  the  1970's.  As  a 
Member  of  Congress  I  voted  lor  many  of  the 
laws  which  I  will  discuss,  and  did  so  with 
every  confidence  that  we  were  enacting  sen- 
sible permanent  solutions  to  critical  prob- 
lems. It  took  a  plunge  into  the  Mayor's 
Job  to  drive  home  how  misguided  m ,  Con- 
gressional outlook  had  been  The  bills  I 
voted  for  in  Washington  came  to  the  Floor 
In  a  form  that  compelled  approval.  After  all. 
who  can  vote  against  clear  air  and  water, 
or  better  icccsg  and  education  for  the 
handicapped?  But  as  I  look  back  it  is  hard 
to  believe  I  could  have  been  taken  in  bv 
the  simplicity  of  what  the  Congress  was  do- 
ing and  by  the  flimsy  empirical  support — 
often  no  more  than  a  carefully  orchestrated 
hearing  record  or  a  single  consultant's  re- 
port— offered  to  persuade  the  Members  that 
the  proposed  solution  could  work  throughout 
the  country  The  proposals  I  offer  address 
this  problem  by  Increasing  the  level  of  scru- 
tiny applied  to  both  the  cost  and  feasibility 
of  mandates  directed  at  local  governments. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  the  case  histories  of 
some  of  the  more  onerous  mandates  faced  by 
New  York  City.  I  use  my  city  as  an  example, 
because  I  know  its  problems  best  The  prob- 
lems we  face  of  course,  recur  throughout 
the  United  States.  The  numbers  may  be 
larger  in  New  York  but  these  mandates  have 
an  equally  significant  impact  on  the  budget 
and  local  autonomy  of  every  city. 
provide  total  access  for  the  handicapped 

An  example  of  a  mandate  that  may  totally 
.skew  capital  spending  nationwide  in  the 
1980's  at  all  levels  of  government  is  the  han- 
dicapped access  program  required  by  regu- 
lations promuleated  in  response  to  Section 
504    of    the    Rehabilitation    Act    of    1973.i 

No  one  would  argue  that  we  need  to  com- 
mit funds  to  make  transit  systems  and 
buildings  accessible  to  the  handicapped  But 
one  also  has  to  deal  with  the  limitations— 
both  financial  and  physical— that  exist  In 
the  real  world  beyond  the  printed  page  of  the 
Federal  Replster.  j^  b      i  i.u<: 

The  Deoartments  of  Transportation  '  and 
Health  Education  and  Welfare'  have  issued 
regulations  that  set  as  a  mandate  total  ac- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


cesslblllty  for  the  handicapped  to  transit 
systems.  Instead  of  dealing  with  the  function 
of  tran^ortatlon :  mobility.  In  rejecting  nu- 
merous appeals  for  modest  exemptiono  and 
waivers,  these  regulations  impobe  a  restric- 
tive and  inflexible  interpretation  of  the  basic 
mandate  of  Section  604  Ironically,  in  focus- 
ing on  accessibility  the  regulations  fail  to 
benefit  a  significant  portion  of  the  severely 
disabled.  Subways  and  buses  may  ultimately 
be  made  fully  accessible,  but  a  disabled  per- 
son may  not  be  able  to  get  to  the  system  to 
enjoy  its  accessibility. 

in  this  Instance,  alternatives  are  avail- 
able. New  York  City  has  a  far  more  exten- 
sive and  flexible  bus  system  than  its  subway 
system  Given  the  numbers  of  handicapped 
people  impacted — some  22.800  in  wheelchairs 
and  110.000  semi-abulatory  for  a  system  that 
carries  about  5.3  million  people  on  a  week- 
day— a  more  reasonable  approach  can  be 
formulated  to  meet  the  transportation  needs 
of  the  disabled.  The  City  of  New  York  has 
proposed  making  its  buses  accessible  and 
providing  a  paratransit  system  for  the  most 
severely  disabled.  Paratransit  will  provide 
door-io-door  service  and  can  make  the  dif- 
ference between  a  handicapped  person  being 
a  prisoner  in  his  or  her  home  or  a  mobUe 
member  of  the  community.  Similar  para- 
transit services  are  in  planning  or  underway 
in  other  cities. 

The  DOT  regulations  presently  proposed 
do  not  accept  the  alternative  of  a  bus  and 
para-transit  mix.'  Beyond  bus  accessibility, 
the  regulations  appear  to  demand  accessibil- 
ity In  53  percent  of  our  subway  stations 
within  thirty  years,  at  a  cost  in  today's  dol- 
lars of  some  $1.3  billion  Added  to  this  will 
be  at  least  $50  million  in  recurring  annual 
operating  expenses  And  the  regulations 
make  no  affirmative  provision  for  meeting 
the  handicapped  community's  myriad  diffi- 
culties in  getting  to  buses  and  subways. 

It  would  be  cheaper  for  us  to  provide  every 
severely  disabled  person  with  taxi  service 
than  making  255  of  our  subway  stations 
accessible.  Indeed,  the  Congresslon  Budget 
Office  in  its  report  of  November.  1979  on 
Urban  Transportation  for  Handicapped  Per- 
sons. Alternative  Federal  Options,  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  implementing  the  504  reg- 
ulations when  spread  over  the  limited  num- 
ber of  wheelchair  users  and  severely  disabled 
passengers,  will  be  $33  per  trip  In  contrast, 
transit  trips  by  the  general  public  cost,  on 
the  average,  about  85  cents. 

Should  we  somehow  achieve  the  prescribed 
level  of  systemwide  rapid  transit  accessibil- 
ity. I  believe  that  even  the  most  courageous 
wUl  test  it  only  once  to  satisfy  themselves 
that  they  are  able  to  ride  the  subways  and 
that  few  win  do  It  on  a  rerular  basis. 

The  history  of  this  mandate  points  up  a 
basic  fallacy  in  the  process  leading  to  Its 
promulgation:  unrealistic  projections  by 
Federal  agencies  of  the  cost  of  realizing  man- 
dated goals.  When  the  De^^artment  of  Trans- 
portation issued  its  prellmlnarv  nationwide 
regulations  for  public  review  and  comment 
in  early  1978.  it  used  a  figure  of  $1.8  billion 
for  the  contemporary  cost  of  making  all 
transportation  systems  accessible  This  was 
clearly  an  unrealistic  estimate  and  Implied 
an  unwillingness  by  the  Department  to  face 
up  to  the  magnitude  of  the  course  they 
were  proooslne  to  reoulre.  The  Coneress 
acknowledced  this  credibility  gan  and  In 
1978 ■■•  ordered  the  Department  to  submit  a 
reoort  bv  early  1980  on  the  costs  of  accessi- 
bility based  on  a  survey  of  all  rail  transit 
operators. 

Flnallv.  the  Section  504  regulations  are 
crippled  by  the  lack  of  available  technology 
to  achieve  the  mandated  standard  of  acces- 
slbllitv  Bus  lifts  have  vet  to  be  developed 
that  operate  ■without  frequent  breakdowns: 
no  XJ  S  bus  manufacturer  would  even  bid  to 
build  the  Transbus:  and  peonle  are  Just 
startlne  to  think  about  devices  than  can 
stjan  the  distance  between  a  ra^ld  transit 
vehicle  and  the  passenger  boarding  platform. 


The  Issue  of  transit  accessibility  is  one 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation  must 
deal  with  quickly.  If  an  affirmative  policy 
decision  is  not  made  to  bring  the  demands 
of  604  in  line  with  the  practical  limits  on 
compliance  efforts,  transit  subsidies  In  the 
1980  s  will  be  severely  distorted  mnung  gyg. 
terns  accessible  to  several  thousand  people 
while  forsaking  improvements  needed  on  the 
total  system.  The  cost  in  operating  reliability 
will  very  likely  reduce  the  quality  of  service 
avaUable  to  both  current  users  and  those 
who  should  benefit  from  Improved  accessi- 
bility. We  may.  In  fact,  build  a  system  under 
the  504  mandate  which  most  handicapped 
people  can't  use  due  to  the  barriers  stlU  re- 
maining, and  which.  If  they  do  manage  to 
board  breaks  down  far  more  frequently. 
educate   handicapped   chti.oskw 

While  the  Congress  may  have  been 
thoughtless  or  arbitrary  In  compelling  uni- 
versal access  for  the  handicapped  without 
sufficient  consideration  of  the  real  world  con- 
straints on  localities.  It  has  been  almost 
cynical  In  its  implementation  of  the  direc- 
tive that  all  handlcapfted  children  be  pro- 
vided "a  free  and  appropriate  education  "  • 
It  Is  Impossible  to  attack  the  virtues  of  this 
objective.  Yet  the  structure  of  the  program 
enacted  to  accomplish  It  not  only  dooms  the 
compliance  efforts  of  local  school  districts, 
but  also  Jeopardizes  the  overall  quality  of 
education  that  can  be  offered  to  all  children 

The  Federal  law  contains  three  funda- 
mental defects.  First,  the  formula  by  which 
accompanying  Federal  assistance  Is  measured 
looks  to  the  national  average  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  non-handicapped  child  and  thus  com- 
pletely overlooks  the  far  broader  scope  of 
services  that  are  needed  to  bring  the  promise 
of  the  mandate  to  the  actual  population  It 
was  designed  to  benefit.  The  formula  con- 
tains a  second  fallacy  In  its  use  of  a  single 
nationwide  average  cost;  It  deprives  schoo". 
districts  with  high  education  costs  and  high 
concentrations  of  handicapped  pupils  of  any 
recognition  of  the  greater  costs  and  special 
problems  they  face  in  designing  compliance 
programs. 

In  New  York  City  we  have  had  to  budget 
$8,180  per  handicapped  pupil,  nearly  three 
times  the  cost  of  educating  a  non-handi- 
capped child.  This  compares  to  the  national 
average  figure  of  $1,400  for  non -handicapped 
children  employed  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  determine  the  level  of  assistance  for 
handicapped  educational  programs  Third 
and  most  disturbing,  has  been  the  consistent 
failure  by  Congress  even  to  appropriate  the 
full  measure  of  assistance  authorized  by  an 
already  restrictive  formula.  Here  we  have  the 
Congress  implicitly  renepmg  on  the  delivery 
of  an  already  meager  federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  meeting  Its  own  national  mandates 
The  shortfall  in  appropriations  has  grown 
over  the  past  two  years  to  the  point  where 
less  than  half  of  the  authorized  amount  has 
bee  distributed  to  affected  school  districts 
The  act  authorized  an  appropriation  In  Fiscal 
Year  1980  of  20  percent  of  the  undersUted 
federal  calculation  of  national  costs;  the 
appropriation  however  was  only  12  percent. 

To  sum  up  first  thev  underestimate  the 
costs  and  t-en  they  underfund  the  under- 
estimate. New  York  City  Is  receiving  only 
$8  5  mUllon  In  federal  aid  while  spending  an 
estimated  $221  million  In  tax  levy  dollw^^"^ 
special  education  In  Fiscal  Year  1980.  Our 
commitment  will  grow  to  at  least  »278  mil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  19R1  and  we  can  only  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  keep  pace. 

This  mandate,  combined  with  an  inade- 
quate level  of  federal  funds  for  Its  fulfill- 
ment has  compelled  the  <'l'e">o"  ^^  H' 
creaslngly  scarce  local  resources  from  the 
eTu^Uon  of  the  rest  of  the  school  popula- 
tion. And  as  m  504.  the  ^t^*"'"^^™',"^ 
the  mandate  discourage  any  efforts  at  the 

^anevel  to  develop  •''^-"^^^Vt'Kf  of 
to  the  statutory  objective,  such  as  the  use  of 
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special  facilities  providing  Intensive  atten-     another  federal  standard  compels  the  City  of 
M^n    tn   rhf.   nppriji  nf   hftnriirftnned   children.      New    York   to   onerate   its   sewaee   treatment 


ing.    A   flat   20  percent   limit   Is   unrealistic 
eiven  the  mapnitude  of  thp  nrnhlpm   in  Npw 
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special  facilities  providing  Intensive  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  handicapped  children, 
which  might  ease  the  enormous  financial 
burden  Imposed  by  the  program. 

CLEAN   trp  THI   WATER   NOW;    *ORRT   ABOCT  THE 
LAND    LATER 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  example  of  a 
mandate  gone  haywire  Is  the  prohibition. 
effective  on  December  31.  1981.  of  current 
ocean  dumping  programs.  Including  New 
York's  for  the  disposition  of  sewage  sludge 
In  the  face  of  an  absolute  command  to  shut 
down  ocean  dumping  we  must  look  for  al- 
ternate technology.  It  would  seem  elemen- 
tary that  the  planet  earth,  reduced  to  its 
most  basic  elements,  offers  us  only  land  and 
water  and  what  can  not  be  dumped  In  the 
ocean  must  be  deposited  on  land 

Incredibly,  the  Congress  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  have  Imposed  the 
ban  out  of  concern  for  water  quality  In  Its 
absence  of  reliable  land  disposal  technology. 
Every  way  the  City  turns  with  its  sludge  It 
encounters  another  federal  regulation. 
Banned  from  the  ocean,  the  alternative  we 
must  use — dewaterlng  and  composting — will 
create  an  end  product  ladened  with  heavy 
mettds.  the  disposal  of  which  may  come  Into 
conflict  with  anticipated  landfill  regulations." 
permanently  rob  the  landfill  of  future  agrl- 
cultui^  use  and  endanger  the  area's  water- 
table.  The  dewaterlng  and  composting  of 
sludge  will  require  a  $250  million  capital  In- 
vestment and  $35  milUon  m  annual  operat- 
ing costs.  The  federal  government  will  pro- 
vide 75  percent  of  the  capital  costs;  but  New 
York  City  must  shoulder  at  least  75  percent 
of  the  operating  cost.s  with  the  State  assum- 
ing the  remaining  25  percent.  This  will  be 
only  an  Intermediate  step  toward  an  as  yet 
undeveloped  permanent  replacement  for  the 
existing  ocean  dumping  program 

It  Is  anticipated  that  a  permanent  replace- 
ment will  be  available  In  ten  years,  at  which 
time  we  will  be  forced  to  abandon  $150  mil- 
lion of  the  capital  Investment  In  the  interim 
solution  because  of  the  potential  health  and 
environmental  hazards  it  poses.  This  is  what 
you  might  call  a  classic  example  of  planned 
obsolescence — all  for  an  Imperceptible  alter- 
ation In  water  quality  for  a  brief  period  of 
time. 

While  we  are  covering  our  land  with  sludge 
contaminated  by  toxic  materials,  full  com- 
pliance with  yet  another  EIPA  regulation," 
administered  Jointly  with  the  US.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,'"  may  result  In  the  cessa- 
tion of  all  commerce  in  the  Port  of  New  York 
This  commerce  annually  produce.*?  more  than 
$32  billion  on  foreign  cargo  trade  and  gener- 
ates $15  billion  in  personal  and  business 
Income  for  New  York  City's  economy  To  ac- 
commodate the  large  container  vessels  that 
have  become  the  standard  vehicle  for  mov- 
ing goods  by  water,  the  natural  depths  of 
New  York  Harbor  must  be  continually 
dredged  'We  have  secured  a  three  year  exten- 
sion of  the  ban  on  ocean  dumping  of  dredged 
material.  The  extension  does  not,  however. 
relieve  us  from  the  obligation  to  perform  the 
costly  bloaccumulatlon  tests  required  by 
EPA's  ocean  dumping  criteria  '»  which  are 
subject  to  evaluation  by  both  EPA  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  The  Interpretation  of 
these  tests  by  the  two  agencies  can  be  In- 
consistent so  that  they  may  be  judged  to  be 
within  permissible  parameters  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  but  not  EPA. 

The  disposition  of  dredge  spoil  Is  plagued 
by  yet  another  arbitrary  "standard;  the  re- 
quirement that  localities  assess  seven  alter- 
natives for  the  disposal  of  the  material.'-  The 
review  of  seven  'possibilities"  Is  required 
even  though  only  three  practical  options 
appear  to  be  available:  ocean  disposal,  con- 
tained upland  disposal,  and  use  of  subaque- 
ous burrow  pits. 

While  the  standard  laid  down  by  the  ocean 
dumping  mandate   is  currently  unrealistic. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


another  federal  standard  compels  the  City  of 
New  York  to  operate  Its  sewage  treatment 
plants  at  secondary  treatment  capacity,  even 
though  area  water  quality  does  not  require 
this  level  of  treatment  year  round.  It  may  be 
bard  to  argue  against  pure  waters,  but  this, 
standard  will  force  the  City  of  New  York  to 
spend  $10  million  In  FY  1981  for  superfluous 
secondary  treatment."  I  might  add  that 
while  the  Federal  government  contributes  75 
percent  of  the  cost  of  constructing  sewage 
plants,  it  leaves  to  the  locality  the  full  cost 
of  their  operation.  Furthermore,  the  Federal 
government  tells  us  how  to  operate  and  man 
the  plants.  New  York  State  has  used  Its  In- 
terpretation of  these  Federal  regulations  as 
an  excuse  to  deny  its  25  percent  share  of 
operating  costs.  We  are  now  having  to  sue  the 
State  of  New  York  over  the  denial  of  the 
City's  application  for  reimbursement  in  the 
amotrnt  of  $6  million  withheld  in  FY  1977. 

San  Francisco,  like  New  York  City,  plans 
to  build  new  secondary  treatment  facilities. 
It  also  contends  that  full  secondary  treat- 
ment is  not  necessary  on  a  year-round  basis. 
Consequently,  San  Francisco  has  asked  EPA 
to  allow  it  to  operate  the  plant  at  the  pri- 
mary treatment  level  during  the  winter 
months.  Other  localities  like  Los  Angeles  and 
Boston  have  filed  applications  with  EPA.  in 
an  effort  to  obtain  complete  exemptions  from 
the  secondary  treatment  requirements. 

My  concern  is  not  simply  with  the  need- 
less expenditure  of  local  dollars,  but  also 
with  the  Federal  dollars  committed  to  these 
programs  In  amounts  that,  considered  in  the 
context  of  overall  urban  needs,  are  desper- 
ately required  by  other  urban  programs.  We 
must  respond  to  the  fiscal  and  public  policy 
dilemma  that  is  created  by  the  cumulative 
impact  of  courses  that  individual  mandates 
are  blindly  propelling  us  down.  Mandates 
obscure  priorities  and  encumber  comprehen- 
sive planning. 

don't  encumber  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS' 
SPENDING  FREEDOM 

Another  example  of  a  federal  statutory 
mandate  that  frustrates  local  efforts  to  ad- 
minister vital  programs  is  the  celling  placed 
on  the  use  of  restricted  public  assistance 
payments.  In  New  York  State  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram Is  structured  to  Include  a  separate 
shelter  allowance  for  welfare  recipients.  The 
total  grant  paid  to  each  recipient  Is  different 
depending  on  his  or  her  rent  expenses.  The 
Congress  mandates  that  these  monies  be  in- 
cluded in  the  recipient's  grant  and  not  be 
paid  directly  to  the  landlord  '•  The  ostensi- 
ble rationale  for  this  measure  Is  to  preserve 
the  tenant's  basic  freedom  of  choice  In  al- 
locating his  check  to  food,  housing  and 
clothing  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
priorities.  Exceptions  to  this  policy  are  made 
only  if  a  recipient  is  found  to  have  mis- 
managed the  federal  funds.  Historically,  non- 
payment of  rent  for  more  than  a  month  has 
satisfied  the  mismanagement  test. 

New  York  City  is  faced  with  an  accelerat- 
ing syndrome  of  Insolvency  and  abandon- 
ment by  landlords  who  provide  many  of  the 
lower  Income  rental  units  to  AFDC  recip- 
ients usually  because  monthly  rent  collec- 
tions fall  far  behind  costs  These  building 
owners  have  repeatedly  approached  the  City 
seeking  relief  In  the  form  of  "two-party" 
welfare  rent  checks  which  would  be  Issued  to 
tenants  who  receive  public  assistance  but 
require  co-signature  by  their  landlord  before 
cashing.  The  City  has  made  a  strong  effort  to 
Implement  a  two-party  check  program  in 
areas  especially  hard  hit  by  urban  blight. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  the  situation  have 
been  blocked  by  a  federal  law  that  limits  to 
20  percent  of  the  caseload  the  number  of  wel- 
fare- clients  who  can  be  placed  on  restricted 
two-party  payments.' •  If  we  exceed  this  limit 
we  are  subject  to  federal  and  state  disallow- 
ances that  could  result  in  the  withholding 
of  the  75  percent  federal  and  state  share  of 
restricted  renu  exceeding  the  20  percent  cell- 


ing. A  flat  20  percent  limit  Is  unrealistic 
given  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  in  New 
"i'ork  City.  In  August  1979  restricted  grants 
reached  a  level  of  18.8  percent  of  total  grant 
recipients.  This  required  the  launching  of  a 
crash  effort  last  October  to  remove  clients 
from  two-party  rent  restrictions  before  we 
could  recoup  the  funds  advanced  to  prevent 
their  eviction  for  nonpayment  of  rent.  We 
are  now  at  a  level  of  17  percent  of  the  over- 
all caseload. 

Our  problems  In  this  area  could  be  com- 
pounded further.  The  Department  of  HEW 
has  aired  a  regulation  that  would  prohibit 
placing  a  welfare  recipient  on  the  restricted 
payment  procedure  solely  because  rent  is  not 
paid  on  time. 

HEW  argues  that  failure  to  pay  rent  may 
not  be  s'afliclent  evidence  of  mismanagement. 
When  presssd  to  provide  an  acceptable  defi- 
nition of  mismanagement.  HEW  suggests 
that  the  City  would.  In  every  individual  case, 
have  to  show  a  diversion  of  rental  funds  to 
such  things  as  vacations,  drugs  or  liquor. 
Using  rent  money  for  items  such  as  food  and 
clothing  would  not  be  deemed  evidence  of 
mismanagement,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
landlord  will  come  up  short  in  rent  collec- 
tions, and  even  though  each  recipient  re- 
ceives a  special  amount  for  rent,  as  well  as 
food  and  clothing  allowances. 

The  HEW  answer  to  the  loss  of  housing 
caused  by  non-payment  of  rent  would  ap- 
pear to  require  the  City  to  publicize  coun- 
seling services  to  clients  who  have  difficulty 
managing  their  budgets.  HEW  has  even  sug- 
gested that  the  City's  social  service  staff 
make  home  visits  to  clients  to  provide  the 
counseling  This  latter  suggestion  from 
Washington  bureaucrats  is  particularly 
naive  when  It  Is  made  to  a  City  saddled  with 
an  AFE>C  population  of  736,000  since  the  ad- 
ministrative cost  of  such  a  system  would  be 
enormous,  and  Its  effectiveness  a  matter  of 
speculation. 

Fortunately,  wiser  heads  appear  to  be  pre- 
vailing The  Department  of  HEW  officials 
are  now  discussing  with  state  and  city  offi- 
cials a  more  realistic  aoproach  to  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  definition  of  mis- 
management. I  am  hopeful  that  this  will 
yield  an  ai^mlnlstratlvely  practical  way  of 
protecting  the  Interest  of  families  while  not 
contributing  to  further  deterioration  of  our 
housing  stock. 

THE  COSTLY   PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE   PARTNERSHIP 

The  most  severe  Impact  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  on  the  two-party  check  pro- 
gram Is  the  loss  of  an  important  component 
of  the  City's  housing  preservation  efforts.  Of 
far  more  Immediate  concern  to  our  overall 
financial  condition  is  the  statutory  formula 
that  sets  ceilings  on  the  Federal  share  of 
total  AFDC  and  Medicaid  programs  The  un- 
derlying design  of  both  programs  directs  that 
the  City  provide  assistance  to  a  potentially 
unlimited  number  of  recipients,  but  allows 
little  local  control  over  the  benefit  levels  or 
eligibility  standards  which  determine  their 
total  cost.  Having  tmoosed  these  enormous 
expenditure  commitments,  the  Congress 
then  restricts  its  partlcioatlon  by  a  cost  shar- 
in-'  formnla  that  has  long  been  obsolete 

Enacted  In  the  1940's.  the  Federal  share 
formula  links  the  reimbursable  oercentage 
of  program  costs  to  the  per  capita  income 
of  each  s^ate.'"  As  much  as  65  percent  of 
AFDC  and  70  oercent  of  Medicaid  benefits 
will  be  absorbed  by  the  US  Treasury  In 
states  which  rank  lowest  by  this  single 
•measurement.  New  York,  with  one  of  the 
highest  per  capita  Incomes  In  the  nation, 
is  limited  to  the  minimum  5"  oercent  con- 
tribution for  each  proeram  The  authors  of 
the  formula  may  have  thought  their  index 
accurately  measured  the  capacity  of  state 
and  local  government  to  generate  the  reve- 
nues needed  to  cover  their  share  of  the 
total  costs  of  an  open-ended  program.  But 
ner  capita  Income.  In  isolation,  cannot  re- 
flect two  other  critical  determinantB:   cost 
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of  living  and  the  size  of  the  overall  tax 
burden  that  a  state  or  city  is  asking  its 
citizens  to  shoulder.  Since  New  York  ranks 
at  or  near  the  top  in  these  criteria,  the 
ability  of  its  taxpayers  to  carry  steadily  in- 
creasing public  assistance  costs  is,  in  fact, 
no  better  than  states  enjoying  the  aid  of 
the  higher  Federal  reimbursement  rates. 

This  Inequity  has  been  addressed  in  sev- 
eral pending  legislative  proposals.  I  urge  the 
Congress  to  give  prompt  consideration  to 
S.  2073,  Introduced  by  Senator  Moynlhaji, 
which  would  build  cost  of  living  considera- 
tions into  the  Medicaid  reimbursement  for- 
mula and  refine  the  definition  of  recognized 
per  capita  income  to  assure  a  fair  measure- 
ment of  a  state's  ability  to  finance  Its  share 
of  the  costs  of  that  program.  Enactment  of 
these  reforms  would  reduce  public  assist- 
ance expenditures  in  New  York  City  alone 
by  $200  million,  and  would  also  establish 
a  vital  precedent  to  guide  the  more  compre- 
hensive welfare  overhaul  efforts  ciu-rently 
underway  in  lx»th  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration. 

COURT    MANDATES 

In  addition  to  the  federal  statutory  and 
administrative  mandates  reviewed  so  far,  the 
City  must  also  cope  with  the  staggering  im- 
pact that  decisions  of  the  federal  cotirts,  in- 
terpreting and  applying  the  sweeping  man- 
dates of  federal  law,  can  have  on  the  fiscal 
stability  of  localities  and  on  their  ability 
to  govern  with  .some  minimum  degree  of  flex- 
ibility. In  New  York  City,  for  example,  a  pro- 
gram was  Initiated  In  conjunction  with  a 
planned  new  hiring  of  entry  level  officers 
aimed  at  increasing  the  total  number  of  mi- 
norities on  the  police  force. 

The  Police  Department  spent  $250,000  con- 
ducting an  inten.^.lve  recruiting  campaign 
among  minority  groups,  and  arranged  for 
test  preparation  classes  at  locations  through- 
out the  City  that  were  readily  accessible  to 
candidates  from  minority  communities.  The 
City  designed  a  civil  service  examination  with 
the  aid  of  outside  experts  that  would  pro- 
duce the  largest  possible  number  of  elieible 
candidates  from  all  ethnic  groups.  Minority 
applicants  represented  30  percent  of  those 
taking  the  test. 

When  the  civil  Service  appointment  list 
was  prepared  from  the  results  of  the  test. 
13.000  candidates,  the  number  sought  as  the 
pool  needed  for  hiring,  had  obtained  a  grade 
of  94  or  better.  'When  an  ethnic  survey  dis- 
closed that  of  the  13,000  placed  on  the  list 
only  approximately  15  percent  were  black 
and  hispanic.  a  federal  Judge  found  not  only 
statistical  discrimination  from  the  test  re- 
sults, but  went  further  and  held  that  the 
results  were  evidence  that  the  City  had  prac- 
ticed intentional  discrimination".  He  then 
directed  that  a  quota  be  used  in  hiring  from 
the  list  calling  for  50  percent  new  hires  to 
be  black  and  hispanic  candidates  until  at 
least  30  percent  of  the  entire  police  force 
was  black  and  hispanic."  The  net  effect  is 
that  the  courts  are  no  longer  examining  the 
fairness  of  the  test;  they  are  examining  the 
results  And  if  the  test  does  not  turn  out  the 
way  the  Judge  wants,  he  imposes  the  result 
that  Is  consistent  with  his  personal,  political 
viewpoint. 

I  believe  that  the  Judge  in  the  police  case 
IS  simply  wrong  on  the  finding  of  Intent 
and  on  the  facts  and  the  law.  But  the  real 

fmH^'/°.^^^  *^"^'  f""""^  **^'s  decision  Is  that 
under  federal  law,  unless  the  Citv  enters  Into 
a  compliance  agreement  with  the  Office  of 
Revenue  Sharing  in  the  Treasury  Deoart- 
ment  Imposing  some  kind  of  quota  or  affirm- 
thlr»K*  °"  program-and,  I  might  add. 
under  thcf'"  °'"  ^'^■"  service  obligations 
"esuirt.^  ^'^''  Constltutlon-the  City's  un- 
mate  "^l^^I^,'?"^  ^^^'•'"^  funds,  approxl- 
he?d  bv  th.  fTJ  °,"  P"  '■^"-  ^°"'^  "e  wlth- 
tlon  is  slmnivf ,™  ^"^"""nent  That  sltua- 
New  '^.^'^P'Vlntolerable  and  affects  not  only 
ew  York  but  every  state  and  city  in  thfs 
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country.  I  will  never  accept  quotas  volun- 
tarily in  any  program  administered  by  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
me  that  in  this  matter,  where  the  tests  are 
job-related  and  reasonable,  the  courts  will 
ultimately  impose  quotas. 

STATE    REQUIREMENTS 

The  problem  posed  by  the  self-styled  altru- 
ism of  the  federal  mandates  reviewed  thus 
far  are  compounded  by  equally  and  in  some 
cases  more  aroitrary  dictates  of  state  govern- 
ment. The  unique  size  and  density  of  New 
York  City  usually  precludes  our  legislature 
from  using  the  shield  of  uniformity  to  cloak 
an  Inflexible  directive.  That  has  not,  how- 
ever, prevented  Albany  from  Imposing  its 
own  onerous  requirements  on  the  City. 

The  state,  with  local  concurrence,  has  as- 
sumed since  1976  responsioillty  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  judiciary  at  all  levels. '■■ 
1  he  generosity  of  this  arrangement  has  been 
tempered  in  large  degree  by  legislation  a 
year  later  which  restored  the  local  obliga- 
tion to  finance  all  maintenance,  improve- 
ment, and  expansion  programs  required  to 
support  an  adequate  level  of  caseload  capac- 
ity.'-' Ihus  reduced  to  the  status  of  a  silent 
partner,  we  face  escalating  annual  local  tax 
levy  commitments  to  the  state-run  court  sys- 
tem that  will  reach  $23  million  by  Fiscal 
Year  1982. 

The  state  public  housing  program  offers  a 
second  example  of  the  serious  hscal  implica- 
tions of  an  imposed  local  partnership.  Prior 
to  1961  New  York  State  made  separate  pay- 
ments to  each  State  Housing  project.  Then, 
the  Legislature  consolidated  its  subsidy  pay- 
ments, and  froze  the  state  share  at  $44  mil- 
lion.-' This  has  left  the  City's  budget  as  the 
bank  of  last  resort  for  the  chronic  deficits 
experienced  in  metropolitan  area  projects. 
With  rents  kept  down  to  assure  an  adequate 
housing  supply  for  lower  income  tenants  and 
maintenance  costs  increased  by  the  facilities' 
age  and  inflation,  the  City  must  increase  its 
subsidy  to  this  program  by  an  average  of 
17  percent  each  year.  We  will  be  spending  $13 
million  by  Fiscal  Year  1983  to  comply  with 
the  state-mandated  obligations. 

An  even  more  extreme  example  in  the  state 
mandate  that  the  City  provide  legal  services 
for  indigent  parties  in  the  courts.-'  This  ex- 
poses our  budget  to  still  another  significant 
and  potentially  unlimited  expenditure  re- 
quirement that  will  amount  to  at  least  $9 
million  annually  in  the  next  three  fiscal 
years.  The  State's  contribution  to  this  pro- 
gram is  zero. 

Perhaps  the  most  unfair  type  of  state  reg- 
ulation is  that  which  holds  out  the  promise 
of  fiscal  reiief  but  measure  eligibility  by  an 
impossibly  high  standard  Public  assistance 
recipients  in  New  York  who  are  not  eligible 
for  the  federal  AFDC  program  are  given 
Home  Relief  benefits  financed  Jointly  by  the 
state  and  the  client's  locality. 

The  state  share  of  these  costs  is  normally 
set  at  50  percent  but  Increases  from  50  per- 
cent to  60  percent  for  any  social  service  dis- 
trict that  can  demonstrate  on  AFDC  error 
rate  of  4.5  percent  or  less.-  That  has  not 
proved  to  be  an  overly  difficult  task  for  up- 
state communities  whose  aggregate  caseload 
permits  intensive  monitoring.  In  New  York 
City,  however,  a  marginal  reduction  In  error 
rate  is  achieved  only  after  enormous  Invest- 
ments in  detection  and  prevention  programs 
w-hlch  must  survey  a  welfare  population  of 
736  000.  larger  than  most  towns  in  New  York 
State. 

We  have  made  impressive  progress  In  this 
area,  and  can  point  to  an  error  rate  reduc- 
tion program  that  has  brought  the  City  from 
the  1973  level  of  18  percent  to  the  current 
7  percent  rate.  But  we  are  far  from  achieving 
the  4  5  percent  rate  specified  as  a  condition 
for  a  60  percent  state  share  of  proeram  costs, 
and  the  $23.5  million  saving  that  would 
bring.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  system  as 
huge  as  New  York  City's  can  never  reduce 
errors  to  4.5  percent,  or  could  do  so  onlv  at 


a  cost  far  beyond  the  proffered  fiscal  incen- 
tue.  The  discrimination  practiced  by  the 
state's  formula  is  obvious  and  warrants  im- 
mediate relief  through  an  appropriate  ad- 
justment to  the  Social  Services  Law  that 
would  set  realistic  targets  lor  New  Y'ork  City. 

No  review  of  state -imposed  mandates 
would  be  complete  without  reference  to  the 
Heart  Law.-  This  directive,  first  enacted  in 
19/0,  is  the  most  frustrating  example  of  bow 
the  Legislature  can  tie  the  hands  of  local 
officials  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
administering  a  program  in  accord  with  the 
best  Interests  of  their  community.  The  law 
deprives  public  pension  fund  trustees  of  the 
broad  discretion  traditionally  allowed  them 
by  erecting  what  the  unions  claim  is  an  abso- 
lute presumption  that  every  heart  ailment 
reported  by  a  retiring  police  or  fire  depart- 
ment employee  was  attributable  to  an  "acci- 
dent" in  the  course  of  his  employment  Since 
the  underlying  retirement  program  author- 
izes a  tax-free  disability  pension  at  three- 
quarters  pay  for  such  a  condition,  the  Heart 
Law  creates  a  huge  potential  loophole  in  the 
half-pay  celling  placed  on  standard  pension 
benefits.  The  mandate  reflects  an  overwhelm- 
ing concern  for  the  welfare  of  one  group  of 
City  workers,  who  can  develop  a  heart  condi- 
tion on  the  Job  but  may  also  do  so  behind 
the  lawn  mower  on  a  day  off;  a  concern,  I 
might  add.  which  does  not  extend  to  the  Job 
title  of  Mayor  whose  occupant  routinely  en- 
counters stress  throughout  a  far  less  pre- 
dictable working  day. 

The  City  believes  that  fully  half  of  the 
disability  applications  approved  under  the 
law's  compulsion  would  not  stand  up  under 
a  thorough  medical  analysis  of  the  ailment's 
actual  cause  And  while  some  may  view  the 
law  as  generous.  It  is  a  measure  of  gener- 
osity, amounting  to  $12  million  to  date,  that 
the  Leelslature  did  not  choose  to  fund  and 
that  the  City  can  111  afford 

NEEDED    REMEDIES 

In  parading  this  catalog  of  arbitrary,  re- 
strictive, or  counteroroductlve  mandates  be- 
fore you  I  hoped  to  demonstrate  both  the 
comolex  demands  confronting  an  urban 
chief  executive  today  and  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive revisions  to  the  process  by  which 
such  directives  are  formulated.  To  Its  au- 
thors a  new  mandate  may  appear  to  be  a 
bold  experiment  in  behavior  modification 
for  a  worthv  goal  But  I  do  not  think  they 
view  themselves  as  accountable  for  the  hard- 
ship thev  may  inflict  on  a  particular  locality. 
A  superior  level  of  government  can  not,  they 
would  argue  be  expected  to  anticipate  every 
nuance  in  a  far  reaching  policy  initiative. 
Indeed  not — here  lies  the  very  reason  why 
federal  mandates  must  be  flexible  enough  to 
accommodate    local    circumstances. 

As  the  Mayor  to  whom  those  who  must 
endure  the  hardship  of  irresponsible  man- 
dates look  for  relief,  I  must  serve  notice  that 
I  can  no  longer  accept  the  monotonous  re- 
frain that  "it's  UD  to  Washington  to  correct 
its  errors."  It  Is  long  past  time  for  the  system 
to  become  responsive  to  the  needs  of  those 
It  purports  to  regulate,  and  for  effective 
controls  to  be  placed  on  the  mandate 
machinery. 

I  do  not  claim  to  offer  more  than  a  rough 
outline  for  a  modest  measure  of  protection 
from  the  kinds  of  excesses  now  faced  by  a 
city  like  New  York,  but  urge  that  prompt 
and  careful  consideration  be  given  to  the 
following  proposals: 

All  mandates  should  include  waiver  provi- 
sions that  afford  an  appropriate  measure  of 
recognition  of  a  locality's  efforts  to  address 
the  objective  through  alternate  means,  or  to 
Integrate  the  required  program  with  com- 
peting or  complementary  policies  New  York 
has.  in  several  Instances,  commenced  nego- 
tiations seeking  administrative  relief  only 
to  be  met  with  an  almost  reflex  hostility  to 
allowing  the  slightest  relaxation  or  modi- 
fication of  the  mandates  This  attitude  may 
refiect  a  natural  bureaucratic  concern  that 
the  first  variance  breeds  a  collection  of  ex- 
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ceptlons  that  will  carve  the  underlying  stat- 
ute Into  an  unworkable  patchwork.  But  the 
administrators  of  these  laws  must  be  di- 
rected, by  statute  or  Executive  Order,  to  ac- 
commodate requests  for  waivers  authorizing 
additional  time  or  modified  procedures  from 
communities  who  offer  reasonable  evidence 
of  an  unfavorable  impact. 

Special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
cities  whose  local  revenue  raising  and  ex- 
penditure powers  have  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  external  authorities  It  may  be  some 
years  before  we  can  measure  the  success  of 
current  efforts  by  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment to  insulate  the  American  metropolis 
from  the  twin  cycles  of  declining  revenues 
i;nd  splraling  costs  It  makes  absolutely  no 
sense  for  the  federal  and  state  authorities  to 
nullify  their  own  ambitious  urban  assistance 
programs  through  the  inflexible  application 
of  arbitrary  mandates  and  the  horrendous 
price  tags  they  carry 

Action  on  a.ny  proposed  mandate  should 
be  deferred  until  a  report  has  been  prepared 
on  both  the  potential  Impact  it  would  have 
on  local  government  expenditures  and  the 
state  of  existing  or  proposed  technology 
available  to  achieve  timely  compliance. 
Agencies  buch  as  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment are  already  in  a  position  to  perform  an 
objective  analysis  of  this  nature  which  could 
be  summarized  in  reports  that  would  accom- 
pany legislative  proposals  to  the  Floor.  Such 
a  procedure  would  assure  that  the  mandate 
makers  are  fully  Informed  of  the  potential 
shock  waves  their  action  may  send  through- 
out affected  communities 

No  mandate  should  be  imposed  unless  al- 
ternative methods  of  compliance  are  of- 
fered, with  the  final  selection  left  to  local 
option  In  the  exceptional  case  where  Its 
authors  are  convinced  that  a  single  standard 
and  procedure  must  be  imposed  they  should 
authorize  vortatlons  In  the  timing  of  and 
approach  to  compliance  within  appropriate 
parameters,  which  are  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  hardship  or  potential  program  fail- 
ure among  affected  communities. 


Finally.  It  Is  of  overriding  importance  that 
every  mandate  be  accompanied  by  financial 
aid  sufficient  to  achieve  compliance.  The 
aggregate  tax  levy  resources  which  must  be 
committed  to  all  of  the  federal  and  state 
presently  Imposed  on  the  City  amount  to 
$938  million  at  a  time  when  we  must  Iden- 
tify $200  million  In  net  expense  budget  re- 
ductions for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

Action  on  any  proposed  mandate  should  be 
deferred  until  a  report  has  been  prepared  on 
both  the  potential  impact  it  would  have  on 
local  government  expenditures  and  the  state 
of  existing  or  proposed  technology  available 
to  achieve  timely  compliance.  Agencies  such 
as  the  Congressional  Budget  OfBce  and  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  are  already 
In  a  position  to  perform  an  objective  analy- 
sis of  this  nature  which  could  be  summa- 
rized In  reports  that  would  accompany  legis- 
lative proposals  to  the  Floor.  Such  a  pro- 
cedure would  assure  that  the  mandate 
makers  are  fully  Informed  of  the  potential 
shock  waves  their  action  may  send  through- 
out affected  communities. 

No  mandate  should  be  Imposed  unless  al- 
ternative methods  of  compliance  are  offered, 
with  the  final  selection  left  to  local  option. 
In  the  exceptional  case  where  Its  authors  are 
convinced  that  a  single  standard  and  proce- 
dure must  be  lmp>osed  they  should  authorize 
variations  In  the  timing  of  and  approach  to 
compliance  within  appropriate  parameters, 
which  are  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
hardship  or  potential  program  failure  among 
affected  communities. 

Finally.  It  Is  of  overriding  Importance  that 
every  mandate  be  accompanied  by  financial 
aid  sufficient  to  achieve  compliance.  The  ag- 
gregate tax  levy  resources  which  must  be 
committed  to  all  of  the  federal  and  state 
mandates  presently  Imposed  on  the  City 
amount  to  $938  million  at  a  time  when  we 
must  Identify  $299  million  in  net  expense 
budget  reductions  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 

This  nation  has  encouraged  local  Inde- 
pendence end  diversity  throughout  Its  his- 
tory. We  cannot  allow  the  powerful  diversity 
o{  spirit  that  Is  a  basic  characteristic  of  our 


federal  system  to  be  smothered  under  the 
grim  conformity  that  will  be  the  most  en- 
during legacy  of  the  mandates  I  have  re- 
viewed today. 

In  this  speech.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discuss  al!  the  mandates  New  York  City  is 
laboring  under  What  follows  is  a  summary 
of  the  47  mandates  and  their  costs.  An  ap- 
pendix describing  the  nature  and  costs  of 
each  mandate  is  also  available. 

FOOTNOTES 

'29  use    §  794. 

-  49  CFR  Part  27. 

'  45  CFR  Parts  84  and  85. 

4  49  CFR  Part  27. 

!•  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1978,  49  use.  §  1612. 

« Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  20  use.  §  1401  et  seq. 

■  Marine  Protection,  Research  &  Sanctu- 
aries Act.  33  use,  S  1412a. 

'  EPA  is  required  to  promulgate  regulations 
under  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act.  42  use.  §  6901  et  seq.  Draft  regula- 
tions have  been  circulated 

•40  CFR  Part  227. 

■"33  CFR  Part  324. 

''■  Marine  Protection.  Research  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act,  33  use.  §  1401  et  seq.  and  40  CFR 
Part  227. 

■^■40  CFR  5  227.15. 

"Clean  Water  Act,  33  U.S.C.  §  1251  et  seq. 
and  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  33 
U.S.C.  §  1287  et  seq. 

'•  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  §  606. 

'^  Social  Security  Act,  42  U.S.C.  5  603. 

"42  use.  §  1396d(b). 

"Guardians  Association  of  N.Y.C.  Police 
Department.  Inc.  v.  Civil  Seriice  Commission 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  79  Civ.  5314  (S.D 
N.Y.  January  11,  1980). 

'*  Section  39  of  the  Judiciary  Law. 

"id. 

^'Section  73  of  the  Public  Housing  Law 

■■'•  Family  Court  Act  Sections  262  and  1120: 
County  Law  Section  722.  Articles  18 -A  and 
18-B:  Surrogates  Court  Procedure  Act  §  ^7. 

--Sec.  153-C  of  the  Social  Services  Law, 

=^Gen.  Mun.  Law  5  207-K. 


SUMMARY-FINANCIAL  PLAN  IMPACT,  FEDERAL/STATE  MANDATES,  FISCAL  YEARS  1980-83 
(Dollar  amounts  in  millions! 


Fiscal  years 

1980-83 

Fiscal  years 

1980-83 

ToUl 

City 

State 

Federal 

Total 

City 

State 

Federal 

EXPENSE  BUDGET 

Crimiul  justice: 

J82 

83 

37 

32 

J82  ... 
82  ... 
37  ... 
32  ... 
32 

7  ... 

1,203 

28  ... 
21 

111 
41 
41 

8  ... 
20  ... 

29  ... 
12 

9 
32 
S 
6 
8 
3 
1 

123  .. 
42 
7  .. 

939 

2,157 

471 

207 

........ 

684 

""  "2i  ;: 

14 

36  .- 
13  . 

......... 

9  . 

5  .. 
5  .. 
5  .. 

1  . 

2  . 
1  . 

...... 

955 
2,157 
472  . 
207  . 

ji 

140 
4 

ts 

7 

1,925 
4,265 

EXPENSE  BUDGET— Continued 

Social  services — Continued 

$38 

24 

24 

16 

12 

11 

11 

8 

8 

8 

30 
24 

J8 

24   ... 
24  ... 

4 

3 

4 

3 

4 

8 

U8 

«" 

3 
4 
3 
4  . 

{12 

Court  administrative  costs 

IV-D  collection  target 

Minimum  standards 

Day  care 

Public  defender 

Interim  assistance 

8 

State  readies  

6 

Custody  o(  felony  inmates 

Arrest  records 

40 

7 

Foster  care— Indochinese  refugees 

3 
S 

Education  higher  education- 

2.027 

Special  education          

Public  vKorks  employment  program  (PWP) 

Senior  colieje  prefinancini 

28 

4 

21 
24  .. 

4  . 

9  . 

Shina  pensions 

42 

Miscellaneous  budget: 

Computer  assisted  mass  appraisal  project 

Heart  bill                   

Environmental  protection: 

Water  pollution  and  control 

151 

u 55 

^ 54 

g 

Secondary  treatment 

Total  expense    .. 

Ocean  dumpinj 

17,500 

6,245 

4,752 

e  501 

Sanitary  landfills.  . 

CAPITAL  BUDGET 

Ennironmental  protection: 

Secondary  treatment 

Sludie— Ocean  dumping 

Sanitary  landfills... 

, 

Incinerators 

20 

875 
250 
513 
118 

16 
11,300 

108 
31 
513  .. 

108 
31 

Health 

Mental  health  charje  backs 

Child  health  school  health. 

29 

24 

659 

Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 

18 

188 

Tuberculosis  control 

V.O.  control. 

10 

11 

Incinerators 

Section  504: 

Education 

Transit 

Total  capital 

95 

23  . 

Prison  health 

Mental  health— Courts 

9 

5 

2 

1  1  300 

Workinj  papers 

1,772 

763 

162 

847 

Housinj: 

211 

REVENUE  BUDGET 
Tax  exemottons 

Police  costs 

(1,600) 
(24) 
(21) 
(16) 

(1  600) 

State  subsidy 

98 

Termination  proceedings 

n 

Social  services: 

3,819 

Water  and  sewer  charges 

PICA  de[>osJts 

(24) 

AFOC. 

(21)     - 

Medicaid 

8  579 

OTB— Horsebreaders'  fund.. 

Total  revenue 

ris) 

Home  relief 

943 

Medicaid- Home  relief 

414 

(1,661) 

(1  E61) 

'  Not  included  in  totals  since  it  is  an  obligation  of  MTA/NYTA.  Timing  is  uncertain.i 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1631,  a  bill  to  provide  additional  funds 
for  certain  projects  relating  to  fish  res- 
toration, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2037 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2037,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Commission  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  pay  claims  against  the  United 
States  for  money  damages  for  the  in- 
juries to  individuals  who  contracted  the 
Guillain-Barre  Syndrome  after  receiving 
immunizations  under  the  national  swine 
flu  immunization  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  2239 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey I  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2239.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  incentive  stock 
options. 

S.    24  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Duren- 
berger, the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
McClure>,  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana » Mr.  LuGAR  I  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2414.  a  bill  to  extend  for  4 
years  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram under  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal 
Assistance  Act  of  1972. 

S.    2623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
liams i  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2623,  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

SENATE    JOINT    PFSOLUTION    159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton> 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  im- 
ports of  petroleum  or  petroleum 
products. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND  COMPE- 
TITION ACT— S.  598 

AMENDMENTS    NOS.     1758    THROUGH     1762 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  five 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S.  598,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  territorial  pro- 
visions in  licenses  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, and  sell  tradema;^ed  soft  drink 
products  are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  y 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    TAXATION    AND    DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  announce  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Taxation  and  Debt  Man- 
CXXVI 692-Part  9 


agement,  of  the  Finance  Committee,  will 
hold  two  hearings  on  Friday.  May  23, 
1980. 

The  first  hearing  will  begin  at  9  am, 
in  the  underground  timnel  auditorium 
between  the  Sequoyah  and  Will  Rogers 
Buildings,  the  State  Capitol  Complex. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  The  second  hear- 
ing will  begin  at  2  p.m..  at  the  Great 
Bend  Elks  Lodge,  1120  Kansas  Avenue, 
Great  Bend.  Kans.  The  hearings  will  be 
chaired  by  Senators  Boren  and  Dole. 

The  hearings  will  examine  the  impact 
of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1980  on  royalty  owners,  independent 
producers,  and  future  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. The  subcommittee  will  specific- 
ally focus  on  S.  2521  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Dole.  Boren.  Wallop.  Bentsen. 
Bellmon,  Domenici,  McClure,  Tower. 
and  Kassebaum.  S.  2521  would  entirely 
exempt  royalty  owners  from  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  for  up  to  a  total  of  10  bar- 
rels per  day  of  royalty  interest. 

Witnesses  who  desire  to  testify  at 
either  hearing  must  submit  a  written  re- 
quest, including  the  location  at  which 
they  wish  to  testify,  a  mailing  address, 
and  phone  number,  to  Michael  Stem. 
staff  director.  Committee  on  Finance, 
room  227.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC.  20510.  by  no  later 
than  the  close  of  business  on  May  19, 
1980. 

WRirrEN   STATEMENTS 

Witnesses  who  are  not  scheduled  to 
make  an  oral  presentation,  and  others 
who  desire  to  present  their  views  to  the 
subcommittee,  are  urged  to  prepare  a 
written  statement  for  submission  and 
inclusion  in  the  printed  hearings.  These 
written  statements  should  be  typewrit- 
ten, not  more  than  25  double-spaced 
pages  in  length,  and  mailed  with  5  copies 
to  Michael  Stern,  staff  director.  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  room  2227.  Dirksen  Sen- 
ate OfBce  Building,  Washington.  DC 
20510.  not  later  than  Friday.  June  20. 
1980.» 

C'OMMITTFE  ON   ENERGY   AND  NATURAL  RESOUKCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2665.  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Prcxluction,  Distribution,  and 
Utilization  Act  of  1980. 

The  hearing  w^ill  be  held  on  Tuesday. 
May  20,  at  10  a.m.  in  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  regarding  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Thomas  Laughlin 
of  the  committee  staff  at  224-2564.« 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 

MEET 

COMMnTEE    ON    ARMED    SERVICES 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  begin  markup  of  S,  2294,  the  fiscal  year 
1981  Department  of  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

Mr,  BAYH,  Mr  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent   that   the   Committee   on 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  today,  tomorrow,  and  Thurs- 
day, May  13-14-15.  1980.  to  markup  S. 
1280.  the  Energy  Management  Partner- 
ship Act.  and  other  pending  calendar 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  markup  session  on  legislation 
concerning  the  Department  of  States 
International  Communications  Agency 
and  the  Board  of  International  Broad- 
casting.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMmXE    ON    CRIMINAL    JUSTICE 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Criminal  Justice 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today  beginning 
at  3  pjn.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  Pre- 
trial Services  Act  of  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

coMMrrrEE  on  environment  and  public 

WORKS 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today  to  hold  a  markup  ses- 
sion on  legislation  relating  to  water  re- 
sources, nuclear  energy  and  public  build- 
ings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrnXE    ON     foreign    RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  14,  1980  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBCOMMrrrEE  on   intergovernmental 

RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  14. 
1980  to  hold  a  markup  session  on  S.  878. 
the  Federal  Assistance  Reform  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIET     AUTOMOBILE     IMPORTS 
INTO   THE   UNITED   STATES 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  foreign  imported 
automobiles  are  taking  a  growing  share 
of  the  American  market,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  a  new  competitor  will  soon 
be  appearing  on  the  American  market. 
This  time  the  competitor  is  not  from 
Japan,  (jermany.  or  some  other  market 
economy  but  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
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A  newspaper  editorial  in  the  Lynch- 
burg News  and  Daily  Advance  indicated 
that  our  Government  will  be  giving  the 
Soviets  considerable  assistance  in  its  ex- 
port efforts,  including  help  and  technical 
assistance  from  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  so  that  the  Soviet  im- 
port will  meet  American  environmental 
standards. 

In  confirmation  hearings  today  before 
the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  Robert  Herzstein. 
who  has  been  nominated  for  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
International  Trade,  indicated  that  the 
admiinistration  plans  no  action  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  the  Soviet  auto- 
mobiles into  the  United  States. 

The  importation  of  Soviet-made  auto- 
mobiles into  the  United  States  comes  at 
a  time  when  our  own  domestic  auto 
manufacturers  are  facing  severe  difiB- 
culties.  Many  of  these  difficulties  are  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  regulatory  burden 
which  our  Government  places  upon  the 
American  automobile  industry. 

I  find  the  administration's  apparent 
willingness  to  permit,  and  even  assist, 
the  Soviet  trade  effort  inconsistent  with 
the  current  concerns  the  administration 
has  expressed  about  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  our  efforts  to  use  trade  as  a  weapon 
to  reverse  the  growth  of  Soviet  aggres- 
sion. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  News  and 
Daily  Advance  editorial  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

New  Car — Prom  Russia 
This  President  of  the  United  States  may  be 
adamant  in  refusing  to  send  .\merlcan 
athletes  to  the  Moscow  Olympics  to  show  his 
displeasure  at  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan and  the  slaughter  of  many  thousands 
of  Its  people — but  he's  going  ahead  with 
plans  to  allow  the  Soviets  to  sell  compact 
model  cars  In  the  tJnlted  States 

At  a  time  when  thousands  of  auto  workers 
have  been  laid  off  because  of  the  competition 
of  Imports. 

Not  only  is  the  present  Administration 
preparing  to  allow  this  competition  from  So- 
viet slave  labor — Us  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  has  been  working  with  the 
Soviets  to  enable  the  Imports  to  meet  en- 
vironmental and  fuel  standards. 

And:  It  has  approved  a  tune-up  plant  for 
last  minute  adjustments  which  will  be  lo- 
cated  in — surprise? — Savannah.   Georgia. 

Reporter  Martha  Hamilton  called  atten- 
tion to  the  deal  last  week.  The  "non-frills 
Russlan-bullt  economy  car"  will  be  Intro- 
duced for  sale  In  this  country,  she  reported, 
possibly  as  early  as  next  year. 

The  car  Is  the  "Lada  ■— a  76-horsepower 
subcompact  with  a  body  design  similar  to 
the  Plat  but  an  engine  and  suspension  sys- 
tem of  Soviet  Design  The  bodv  model  Is  Flat 
because  Plat  designed  It— In  a  factory  built 
in  conjunction  with  Flat.  It  will  sell  for 
around  $4.500— or  under  the  price  of  most 
American  models.  Some  5,000  cars  will  be  Im- 
ported initially,  buUdlng  up  to  50,000  to  60  - 
000  cars  within  Ave  years. 

The  EPA  has  been  helping  the  Soviets  for 
three  years— testing  the  car,  working  with 
soviet  tchnlclans  to  improve  It  to  meet  EPA 
standards-at  American  taxpayer  expense. 
When  the  time  came  to  acquire  an  American 
plant  for  last-minute  touches  before  putting 
the  car  on  the  market,  the  Soviets  chose-I 
not  New  York  or  New  Jersey  or  any  of  the 
big  metropolitan  centers— but 
nah,  Ga.« 


THE  AVIATION  TRUST  FUND 

•  Mrs,  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
during  our  deliberations  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  we  discussed  many  alterna- 
tives for  bringing  about  a  balanced  fiscal 
year  1981  budget.  That  is  a  goal  I  share 
with  my  Budget  Committee  colleagues, 
and  toward  which  I  will  continue  to  work 
diligently. 

However,  while  I  support  the  overall 
revenue  level  in  the  committee's  report, 
I  am  concerned  about  the  implications 
of  revenue  assumptions.  The  committee 
assumed  current  levels  for  all  user  taxes 
which  support  the  avaition  trust  fimd. 
That  fund  currently  has  a  surplus  of  $3.5 
billion  and  is  supported  by  taxes  placed 
on  airlines  passenger  tickets,  general 
aviation  fuel,  tubes,  tires,  et  cetera. 
Moneys  accumulated  in  this  fund  are  in- 
tended to  be  used  to  subsidize  safety  and 
capital  improvement  projects  at  public 
use  airports. 

The  Aviation  Subcommittee,  on  which 

1  serve  as  ranking  member,  this  year  re- 
examined the  entire  aviation  trust  fund 
and  airport  development  aid  program 
'ADAPi.  It  was  our  recommendation 
that  the  aviation  trust  fund  surplus  be 
brought  down  by  reducing  the  airline 
passenger  ticket  tax  from  8  percent  to 

2  percent.  This  will  save  airline  passen- 
gers approximately  $5  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  Without  such  a  reduction, 
we  estimate  the  trust  fund  will  show  a 
surplus  of  some  $10  billion  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1985. 

While  the  Budget  Committee  assump- 
tions are  not  binding  on  other  commit- 
tees, it  is  our  expectation  that  they  will 
be  used  as  guidelines  in  considering  leg- 
islation with  a  fiscal  year  1981  impact. 

However,  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  in  considering  S. 
1649,  the  Airport  and  Airway  Revenue 
Act,  which  reduces  the  airline  passenger 
ticket  tax  from  8  percent  to  2  percent, 
will  examine  the  aviation  trust  fund  sur- 
plus issue  carefully.  It  makes  no  sense 
whatsoever  to  allow  this  trust  fund  to 
continue  to  grow.  It  serves  only  to  frus- 
trate airport  managers  who  need  the 
funds  for  safety  and  improvement  proj- 
ects. Congress  cannot  possibly  authorize 
much  higher  funding  levels  because  of 
our  interests  in  controlling  Federal 
spending. 

By  permitting  a  reduction  in  the  air- 
line passenger  ticket  tax,  from  8  percent 
to  2  percent,  estimates  show  that  the 
trust  fund  will  show  a  reasonable  rela- 
tionship between  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures in  fiscal  year  1985.  That  is  a  goal 
worth  achieving,  and  I  would  hope  that 
theJPinance  Committee  would  act  to- 
wara  that  end.» 


Savan- 


EXTENSION  OF  REVENUE  SHARING 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  text  of  S.  2678.  introduced  by  me  on 
May  8.  1980.  upon  which  I  addressed_the 
Senate  on  the  above  date,  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  bill  follows: 

S    2678 
Be  it   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


Section  1.  Extension  or  Program;  Estab- 
lishment OF  Separate  Ac- 
counts. 

(a)  In  General. — Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 105  of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  (31  U.S.C.  1224)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph,   (c)    of  paragraph    (3). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (D)  of  paragraph  |3)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof    ":  and  ".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3) 
the  following   new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1980.  and  ending  September  30. 
1981; 

"(F)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1.  1981.  and  ending  September  30, 
1982: 

"(G)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1982.  and  ending  September  30. 
1983; 

"(H)  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October  1,  1983,  and  ending  September  30, 
1984:   and 

"(Ii  The  entitlement  period  beginning 
October   1,   1984". 

(b)  Establishment  of  Separate  Accounts 
FOR  State  Governments  and  Local  Govern- 
ments.— 

(1)  In  general. — Subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  131  U.S.C.  1224(a))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(3)  Establishment  of  separate  ac- 
counts.— 

"(A)  In  general. — For  entitlement  periods 
beginning  after  September  30,  1980,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  establLsh  within  the  Trust  Fund 
a  State  government  account  and  a  local  gov- 
ernment account. 

"(E)  State  government  account. — The 
State  government  account  shall  be  credited 
only  with  amounts  transferred  to  that  ac- 
count under  section  107A  id).  Amounts  In 
the  account  may  be  used  only  for  the  pay- 
ments to  State  governments  provided  by  this 
subtitle. 

"(C)  Local  government  account. — The 
local  government  account  shall  be  credited 
only  with  amounts  appropriated  to  the  Trust 
Fund  for  entitlement  periods  beginning  after 
September  30,  1980  Amounts  in  the  account 
may  be  used  only  for  the  payments  to  local 
governments  provided  by  this  subtitle.". 

(2)  Reduction  in  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations.— Subsection  (b)  of  suoh  sec- 
tion (31  U.S.C.  1224  (b)  )  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(5)  Reduction  of  authorization  for  fis- 
cal years  1981  through  1985 — For  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  this  subsection  In  the  case 
of  an  entitlement  period  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (E).  (F).  (G),  (H).  or  (I)  of  para- 
graph (3),  the  amounts  authorized  under 
paragraphs  d)  and  (2)  shall  be  reduced  by 
one-third". 

(1)  Subparagraph  (C|  of  section  108  (c) 
(1)  of  such  Act  i.s  amended  by  striking  out 
"September  30.  1980"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof     'September    30.     1985". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  141  (b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
1979"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1979. 
1980.    1981,    1982,   1983,   and   1984". 

Sec.  2.  State  Government  May  Elect  En- 
titlement IN  Lieu  of  Categorical 
Grant  Funding. 

Subtitle  A  of  title  I  of  the  State  and  Local 
Fiscal  Assistance  Act  of  1972  (3  U  S.C. 
1221-1228)  is  amended  by  Inserting  immedl- 
atelv  after  section  107  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  107A.  State   Government   Mat   Elect 
Entitlement  in  Lieu  of  Cate- 
gorical Grant  Funding. 
"(a)  General  Rule. — Notuithstandlne  the 
provisions  of  section  107,  the  amount  a  State 


government  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  under 

this  subtitle  for  any  entitlement  period  be- 
ginning after  September  30,  1980,  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  of  the  categorical  grant 
funding  reduction  elected  by  that  State  for 
that  entitlement  period. 

"(b)  Categorical  Grant  Funding  Re- 
duction Election. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  categorical  grant 
funding  reduction  elected  by  a  State  for  any 
entitlement  period  Is  the  sum  of  that  State's 
allotments  under  categorical  grant  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  coincides  wltJh  the 
entitlement  period — 

"(1)  which  have  been  designated  by  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  that  State  as  cate- 
gorical grant  programs  under  which  the 
State's  allotment  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
State  government  account  established  under 
section  105  ( a )  ( 3 1 ,  and 

"(2)  under  which  the  amount  allotted  to 
the  State  for  the  fiscal  year  is  transferred  to 
that  account. 

"(c)  Definitions;  Special  Rules. — 'Pot 
purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  Categorical  grant  program. — The 
term  'categorical  grant  program'  means  any 
program  for  which  the  budget  authority  is 
Included  in  Appendix  H  of  the  Special  Anal- 
yses, Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, 1981  (or  in  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  Special  Analyses,  Budget  of  the  United 
States,  for  any  subsequent  fiscal  year)  other 
than — • 

"(A)  any  such  program  designated  by  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  as  a  program  of 
grants  for  payments  to  Individuals,  or 

"(Bi  any  such  program  under  which  each 
Slate's  allotment  is  not  determined  by  ref- 
erence to  the  allotment  of  other  States  and 
which  is  not  intended  to  operate  in  all  States 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  after  con- 
sultation with  the  head  of  the  administering 
department  or  agency  charged  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program), 

"(2i  ALLOiMENT.- The  term  'allotment' 
means  any  allotment,  apportionment,  or 
other  division  of  funding  under  a  categorical 
grant  program,  determined  before  any  re- 
allotment,  reapportionment,  or  redlvlslon  of 
funding. 

"(3)  Desici.-aiton  by  chief  executive  of- 
ricER.— In  order  for  the  allotment  of  a  State 
under  a  categorical  grant  program  to  be 
transferred  to  the  State  government  ac- 
count, the  designation  shall  be 

"(A)   Irrevocable, 

"(B)  made  in  writing.  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  that  State   and 

(C)  received  by  the  Secretary,  and  bv  the 
ttfh   °i  ^.^^  department  or  agency  charged 
with  administration  of  the  program— 
■•(1)    before  September  1,  1980,  for  the  en- 

\all"'^'^}.    P®""**    beginning   on    October    i 

iaotJ.  and 

th.l"',."^^?''^  February  I  of  each  year 
XtnfJ^Ve^l  ^'^^'"^'"-^  P"'°^  '^egln- 
"(d)  Transfer  of  Allotments  to  State 
fxT:,lT:Z  A-0--T -Whenever  the  chief 
gorlcai  eraff^'  *  ^""'^  designates  a  cate- 
far  ti/e*"^  program  under  subsection   (c) 

o?  thatsta';?'      r''*"  '^^f"  »»^*  ^""o^n 
under  th«t       '  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year 
^.r  M    .^'^  program  from  the  appropriation 
for  that  program  for  the  fiscal  year  to  the 

h^^U^s'^^^:^^  whl  h 

ma"dTb'vThe°"s"ecr°.?  '"^  ""^'^  °'  ""-'tis 
Shall  be^n^de  inlT"^  ^'°^"  adjustment 
transferr^to  th»  f  ^°unts  subsequently 
m  excess  ofor^'esl?ha^'"'°^  ''""""^^^  ""« 
quired  to  be  traniferred  "^""""^  "" 

"iovisioNs.-Notwlthstandlng      any 


other  provision  of  law  to  the  contrary  now 
or  hereafter  enacted  (except  to  the  extent 
that  such  provision  explicitly  overrides  this 
subsection).  If  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  a  State  designates  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram under  this  section  as  a  program  from 
which  that  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal 
year  Is  to  be  transferred  to  the  State  gov- 
ernment account  established  under  section 
105(a)(3),  then  such  transfer  shall  be 
treated,  for  purposes  of  any  provisions  of 
law  providing  for  the  reallotment  of  amounts 
not  paid  under  the  program  to  a  State  gov- 
ernment, as  if  it  constituted  a  pasTnent  to 
that  State  under  the  program. ".0 


TRANSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY 
BICENTENNIAL 

•  Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
Transylvania  University,  in  Lexington. 
Ky..  is  celebrating  the  200th  armiversarv 
of  its  founding.  Chartered  in  1780  by  the 
Virginia  Assembly,  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity has  earned  a  reputation  for  in- 
sistence upon  quality  ideals  in  educating 
every  student. 

In  recognition  of  this  milestone  in  its 
history,  Transylvania  has  planned  a 
weeklong  series  of  events  and  lectures 
commemorating  not  only  the  school's 
history  and  achievements  but  its  sup- 
portive role  as  a  part  of  the  Lexington 
metropolitan  area  as  well.  A  heritage 
festival  involving  exhibits,  a  fair,  and 
displays  will  examine  various  aspects  of 
the  many-faceted  history  of  Transyl- 
vania. 

I  call  this  event  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
am  proud  of  the  reputation  acquired  by 
Transylvania.  Transy  turns  out  schol- 
ars, not  diplomas.  Its  administrators 
have  worked  hard  to  earn  their  repu- 
tation and  they  will  continue  to  strive 
for  excellence  in  the  future.  I  know  my 
Senate  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
them  well  on  this  happy  occasion. • 


ADDRESS  BY  EDWIN  I.  COLODNY 
BEFORE  INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL 
AVIATION  CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
29,  1980.  Mr.  Edwin  I.  Colodny,  chairman 
and  chief  executive  ofBcer  of  U.S.  Air 
delivered  a  presentation  before  the  In- 
ternational Civil  Aviation  Conference 
sponsored  by  Lloyd's  of  London  Press. 
Mr.  Colodny's  remarks  highlight  the 
need  for  a  new  technology,  fuel-efRcient 
aircraft  to  meet  the  needs  of  markets 
that  are  under  1.000  miles.  He  points 
out  that  two-thirds  of  U.S.  domestic 
traffic  consists  of  trips  under  1.000  miles. 
Further,  of  the  65,000  market  pairs  in 
our  air  traflBc  network,  37.000  are  under 
1.000  miles,  yet  no  aircraft  tailored  to 
this  large  segment  of  the  market-place 
is  available. 

I  believe  Mr.  Colodny's  point  is  well 
taken  and  appropriately  timed.  The 
need  for  such  an  aircraft  certainly  exists 
and  the  aircraft  would  be  marketable. 
The  absence  of  this  aircraft  type  from 
our  commercial  fleet  creates  a  void 
which  is  steadily  growing,  particularly 
as  our  air  carriers  face  ever-rising  fuel 
costs.  The  successful  development  of  this 
aircraft  type  will  fill  that  void  and  con- 


tribute significantly  to  the  efficiency  of 
our  Nation's  air  transportation  system. 
I  commend  Mr.  Colodny  for  these  timely 
remarks  and  I  would  like  to  insert  the 
full  text  of  his  statement  into  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 
U.S.      Domestic      Aviation      Patterns      or 
Growth — Opportunities   and    Problems 
The  world's  airlines  have  entered  the  most 
exciting  decade  to  the  history  of  clvU  »tU- 
tlon. 

Generating  this  excitement  Is  the  increased 
travel  demand  from  the  world  business  com- 
munity along  with  an  increased  use  of  air 
travel  as  a  means  of  fulfillment  of  the  nat- 
ural urge  to  visit  and  experience  different 
places,  people,  and  things 

World  airline  traffic  is  estimated  to  grow 
from  approximately  680  blUlon  revenue  pas- 
senger miles  in  1980  to  1.4  trillion  RPMs  to 
1990.  U.S.  domestic  travel  will  almost  dou- 
ble—from a  1979  level  of  202  billion  RPMs 
to  some  370  billion  RPMs  by  1990 

While  long-range  predictions  are  subject 
to  a  range  of  error,  which  could  produce  a 
higher  or  lower  level  by  the  end  of  decade, 
the  upward  direction  of  air  travel  Is  clearly 
established. 

Based  on  growth  projections  of  this  magni- 
tude, the  opportunities  for  those  who  run 
airlines  appear  tremendous  on  the  surface. 
There  are  some  qualifiers. 

My  remarks  today  relate  to  a  portion  of  the 
travel  market,  and  perhaps  parochially,  the 
domestic  U.S.  portion. 

The  US  market  embraces  about  65.000 
market  pairs,  with  some  37,000  of  these  be- 
ing under  1,000  miles  In  terms  of  passen- 
gers, two-thirds  of  U.S  domestic  traffic  con- 
sists of  trips  under  1,000  miles  Those  are 
key  numbers  to  think  about — a  large  por- 
tion of  our  industry  serves  travelers  In  short 
to  medium  haul  markets. 

"The  Economic  Challenge  of  the  19808," 
is  a  fitting  theme  indeed — in  our  Industry 
everything  Is  an  economic  challenge.  We 
entered  this  decade  greeted  by  a  host  of  chal- 
lenges— the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  fuel,  labor, 
and  capital:  an  Inflationary  economy;  por- 
tents of  depressed  traffic:  and  the  pressing 
need  to  re-equip  our  fleets.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  critical — perhaps  because  it  Is  the 
one  that  most  Impacts  the  others — Is  that 
of  fleet  planning. 

Now  more  than  ever  we  need  the  most 
fuel-efficient  aircraft  possible. 

In  this  re-equipment  cycle  In  the  '808,  we 
begin  using  the  third  generation  of  Jet  air- 
craft. Considerably  more  efficient  aircraft  wlU 
soon  be  flying.  Airframe  and  engine  manu- 
facturers have  developed  more  efficient  air- 
frames and  more  efficient  engines,  using  more 
durable  and  lightweight  materials,  and 
achieving  greater  fuel  efficiencies. 

The  A-300  already  represents  much  of  this 
new  technology,  and  will  be  joined  In  mld- 
1982  by  the  Boeing  767.  Powered  by  two  fuel- 
efficient  high  by-pass  ratio  jet  engines,  the 
B767  promises  significant  fuel  savings,  as 
much  as  39  percent  per  seat-mile  compared 
to  a  Boeing  707.  The  Boeing  757  will  be 
airborne  in  1983:  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
ATMR  is  under  consideration. 

These  new  designs,  as  you  know,  are  not 
the  sum  of  the  work  being  done  to  provide 
more  efficient  commercial  transport  We  are 
also  seeing  the  development  of  more  effi- 
cient aircraft  from  existing  models,  the  so- 
called  derivatives  Manufacturers  are  taking 
aircraft  whose  designs  have  proven  success- 
ful, and  are  re-sizing  them  and  adding  new 
technology  systems  McDonnell  Douglas  Is 
doing  this  with  the  DC-9-80;  Lockheed  with 
the  L-101 1-600. 

There  are.  of  course,  trade-offs  between 
designing  entirely  new  aircraft  and  fixing 
up,  if  you  will,  existing  aircraft  types.  The 
major  benefit  of  derivatives  Is  the  great  sav- 
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of  an  epidemic  to  Sverdlovsk  of  the  deadly 
(but  virtually  extinct)  anthrax  disease  which 


today,   and   If  the   current   drift    continues, 
one  could  well  envisage  a  new  and  more  cata- 
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ings  In  development  time  and  cost.  And. 
you  stUl  get  a  more  efficient  aircraft  for  to- 
day's demanding  marketplace.  This  Is  all 
well  and  good. 

But.  In  all  this  what  we  sure  not  seeing 
Is  adequate  consideration  for  new  designs, 
or  derivatives  Incorporating  new  technology, 
to  take  care  of  a  significant  portion  of  those 
100  million  plus  passengers  who  travel  each 
year  In  the  United  States  on  flights  under 
1.000  miles.  While  there  Is  a  definite  need 
for  larger  aircraft  In  the  175-200  seat  range 
for  some  high  density  markets  under  1.000 
miles.  It  Is  only  half  a  loaf.  Which  of  the 
new  technology  aircraft  Is  designed  for  the 
other  half  a  loaf,  or  more  importantly,  for 
the  airlines  that  serve  those  markets? 

Not  a  one.  A  review  of  both  the  new  design 
aircraft  and  the  derivative  aircraft  reveals 
that  there  is  much  concentration  and  over- 
lap In  the  larger  sized  medium  to  long-range 
aircraft.  Yet.  there  is  a  large  market  poten- 
tial for  new  technology  aircraft  of  lesser 
capacity.  These  would  be  for  the  shorter- 
haul  routes  and  for  those  short  to  medium 
range  trips  where  passenger  demand  does  not 
call  for  a  175-200  seat  aircraft  It  is  particu- 
larly Important  that  frequency  of  schedules 
be  maintained  in  many  of  these  markets  and 
not  be  traded  off  for  larger  aircraft. 

USAir's  route  network  for  example.  Involves 
over  70  cities,  served  by  over  850  dally  de- 
partures on  184  nonstop  segments.  Some  1.25 
million  passengers  ride  our  airline  each 
month.  Our  concentration  Is  In  markets  un- 
der 1,000  miles.  We  need  a  new  technology 
aircraft. 

We  are  not  alone  Our  route  structure  Is 
not  unique.  Other  carriers  have  the  need 
for  smaller,  short  to  medium  range  aircraft. 
In  our  opinion,  from  the  mid  to  late  19808 
there  could  be  a  market  for  several  hundred 
of  this  type  aircraft  This  number  could  ex- 
ceed 2,000  In  the  next  15  years. 

Another  way  to  look  at  this  Is  the  num- 
ber of  short  to  medium  range  aircraft  cur- 
rently flying  our  airways — domestically  and 
abroad  Including  all  models  of  the  DC-9, 
BAC  1-11,  the  B-737.  and  the  B727-100  and 
-2008.  there  Is  a  production  total  of  3,530 
units.  This  number  continues  to  grow. 

As  fuel  prices  continue  to  rise  and  the  air- 
lines experience  Increased  environmental 
constraints,  the  cost  of  operating  current 
generation  equipment  will  mushroom — they 
will  have  to  be  replaced.  What  Is  there  to 
replace  them? 

In  our  own  situation,  one  DC-9-30  aircraft 
operated  an  average  of  2.735  flight  hours, 
consimied  3.043.582  gallons  of  Jet  fuel,  at  a 
cost  of  «1,699,232  in  1979  We  estimate  our 
fleet  will  consume  some  300  million  gallons 
of  fuel  annually  by  1982.  at  a  cost  of  S340 
million.  If  we  can  improve  fuel  efficiency  by 
6  percent  per  year  starting  In  1983.  our  con- 
sumption will  decrease  by  15  million  gallons 
per  year,  or  75  million  gallons  over  five 
years,  at  a  savings  of  $85  million.  This  is  a 
pretty  good  incentive  for  replacing  older 
aircraft  with  something  sized  for  the  market- 
place. 

The  question  that  logically  follows  is.  how 
are  we  to  achieve  the  development  of  a 
shorter  range  aircraft  that  will  embody 
state-of-the-art  technology  and  efficiently 
serve  these  markets?  Let  me  mention  two 
possibilities. 

One  possibility  is  to  have  the  aircraft 
manufacturers  expend  a  greater  portion  of 
their  development  efforts  In  the  direction 
of  an  energy  efficient  derivative,  short  to 
medium  range  transport.  Some  work  has  been 
done  in  this  area,  but  no  firm  commitments 
have  been  made  to  date.  This  Is  a  workable 
and  attractive  possibility,  however,  and  could 
meet  our  fleet  planning  objectives,  as  well 
as  thoee  of  other  airlines. 

A  second  possibility,  even  more  attractive 
m  terms  of  potential  efficiencies,  would  be 


the  design  and  development  of  a  totally  new 
aircraft. 

We  believe  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
such  an  aircraft  is  possible — the  technology 
13  available.  In  fact,  to  demonstrate  that 
it  Is,  and  to  illustrate  our  current  think- 
ing, we  collected  information  on  state-of- 
the-art  aircraft  technology  and  "molded  "  it 
Into  a  specification  for  consideration. 

Since  it  is  common  Industry  practice  to 
designate  new  aircraft  prototypes  with  a  se- 
ries of  letters  and  numbers,  we  took  the 
liberty  to  give  ours  a  designation.  It's  the 
SMH-1500.  for  short/medium  haul.  1.500 
nautical  mile  range. 

This  aircraft  can  be  produced.  We  believe 
the  specification  developed  by  our  engineer- 
ing staff,  assisted  by  Robert  W.  Rummel  As- 
sociates, can  be  translated  into  reality  with 
reasonable   developmental    effort. 

The  full  specification  of  the  SMH-1500  is 
attached  to  the  prepared  text  of  this  speech, 
but  let  me  take  a  few  moments  now  to  high- 
light our  suggested  design. 

Design  payload  of  30,000  pounds  and  pas- 
senger payload  between  110  and  135,  de- 
pending  on   seating   configuration. 

Range  of  1,500  nautical  miles  on  an  84- 
degree  F  ambient  day  from  Denver,  Colo- 
rado's Stapleton  Airport. 

Power  delivered  by  two  fuel-efficient  high 
by-pass  ratio  Jet  engines  such  as  the  JTIO. 
RB432.  or  CFM56.  These  engines  are  either 
already  certified,  or  are  being  actively  pur- 
sued on   the   drawing  boards. 

Wings  to  be  the  most  efficient  possible  with 
an  aspect  ratio,  sweep,  and  thickness  to  pro- 
vide the  desired  aerodynamics,  amd  a  smooth 
ride. 

Take-off  weight  in  the  range  of  115.000 
pounds  with  an  engine  thrust  of  approxi- 
mately 20.000  pounds. 

In  our  specification  we  spell  out  the  vari- 
ous factors  that  must  be  considered  In  de- 
veloping an  aircraft  that  is  not  only  efficient 
when  In  the  air.  but  also  when  on  the 
ground.  These  Include  ease  In  servicing  and 
overhaul,  and  ease  of  problem  diagnosis.  The 
capability  to  achieve  reasonable  direct  op- 
erating costs  must  be  paramount  in  the 
minds  of  the  manufacturers. 

How  much  better  can  we  do  If  such  a  new 
narrow-body  aircraft  Is  developed''  Based  on 
energy  efficiency  factors  alone,  when  com- 
pared to  a  DC-9-30  with  JT8D-7  power- 
plants,  or  a  B737-200  with  JT8D-15  power- 
plants,  a  25  percent  reduction  in  costs  is 
expected.  These  savings  are  considerable,  and 
critical,  in  the  face  of  the  challenges  of  the 
1980s.  We  cannot  afford  time  lags  between 
what  Is  efficient  on  paper  and  what  is  effi- 
cient In  the  air. 

The  technology  Is  here.  Only  the  aircraft 
Is  missing. 

Just  about  now  some  of  you  are  probably 
muttering  that  this  non-engineering  type 
doesn't  know  how  much  it  costs  to  develop 
a  new  aircraft,  how  long  It  takes,  and  that 
If  he  did  understand  such  things,  he  would 
know  that  the  aircraft  would  have  to  be 
bigger  than  the  one  proposed  in  order  to 
spread  the  development  costs  over  more 
seats.  In  other  words,  let's  build  another  big 
airplane  not  sized  for  the  marketplace,  or 
build  a  derivative. 

This  non-engineer  does  not  underestimate 
these  difficulties — I  have  been  told  them  for 
years,  part  of  which  I  do  understand  and  ac- 
cept. Obviously,  many  operators  will  find 
derivative  aircraft  an  acceptable  solution  for 
these  very  reasons.  Time  and  money  We 
ourselves  may  accept  this  solution  for  lack  of 
p.  better  one. 

The  matter  of  funding  a  new  aircraft  Is 
always  troublesome.  However,  there  is  one 
p>os8lble  new  source  of  funding — the  recently 
enacted  windfall  profits  tax.  the  Crude  OH 
Windfall  Tax  Act  of  1980.  which  provides  es- 


timated revenues  of  some  $220  billion  In  the 
1980-1990  decade. 

The  monies  gained  through  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation  are  for  programs  that  will 
aid  energy  conservation  And.  of  these  taxes 
to  be  collected  through  December  1990.  15 
percent,  or  an  estimated  $34  billion,  is  ear- 
marked for  energy  and  transportation  pro- 
grams. 

The  aviation  industry,  and  those  two- 
thirds  traveling  In  markets  under  1,000  miles, 
could  benefit  from  the  allocation  of  some  of 
these  monies  to  the  development  of  an 
energy-efficient  short  to  medium  range  air- 
craft. 

Perhaps  these  funds  could  be  allocated 
through  NASA,  which  Is  already  Involved  in 
a  special  program  to  develop  the  technology 
for  more  energy-efficient  aircraft.  There  must 
be  some  recognition  by  our  government  that 
use  of  these  monies  to  support  development 
of  an  SMH — 1500  type  aircraft  Is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  legislative  Intent  In  enacting 
the  windfall  profits  tax. 

There  is  another  economic  challenge  of 
the  '30s  that  I  have  neglected  to  mention 
I  saved  it  for  last  because  how  successful 
we  are  with  those  other  challenges — rising 
costs,  inflation,  depressed  traffic,  and  re- 
equlpplng  our  fleets — determines  how  suc- 
cessful we  will  be  with  this  last  challenge 

The  challenge:  meeting  passenger  demand 
while  still  providing  service  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Air  transport  Is  now  one  of  the  most 
convenient  and  reasonably  priced  forms  of 
transportation.  And  we  should  keep  it  that 
way. 

In  the  '80s.  we  have  to  continue  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  our  operations  to  keep 
from  carte  blanche  passing  our  higher  costs 
on  to  the  passenger.  We  have  to  keep  our 
costs,  and  our  ticket  prices,  down.  The  law 
of  "demand  elasticity"  has  not  been  repeal- 
ed. The  airlines  have  already  taken  many 
steps  to  improve  the  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity of  their  operations.  But,  as  you  know, 
It  all  comes  back  to  aircraft.  One  of  the 
most  Important  elements  In  controlling  an 
airline's  costs  has  to  do  with  the  fleet  it 
operates. 

On  that,  there's  only  so  much  we  can  do 
ourselves:  at  some  point  those  outside  of 
the  airlines  have  to  get  Involved — the  man- 
ufacturers and.  perhaps  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  government. 

We  need  that  half  a  loaf  now — a  short 
to  medium  range  aircraft,  an   SMH-1500 

Surely  this  is  a  case  where  smaller — not 
bigger — is  better. 0 


WAS  EVIDENCE  OF  SOVIET  GERM 
WARFARE  CAPABILITY  COVERED 
UP  FOR  5  YEARS? 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  read  the  following  editorial  in 
Strategic  Review  'spring  1980 »  by  Mr 
Walter  Hahn  entitled  "A  National 
Scandal?" 

I  shall  submit  this  excellent  editorial 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Ford  and  Carter 
administrations  both  have  covered  up 
evidence  of  illegal  Soviet  germ  warfare 
capabilities,  what  other  arms  control  vio- 
lations have  been  covered  up? 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  I  believe  Con- 
gress owes  it  to  the  American  people  to 
investigate  what  has  happened  and  tell 
them  the  facts. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A   National   Scandal? 
(By  Walter  F.  Hahn) 

In  the  Intelligence  business  there  Is  a 
phenomenon   commonly   called   the   "mind- 
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set."  It  refers  to  the  major  subjective  factor 
In  the  processing  of  Intelligence — the  pre- 
conceived picture  on  the  part  of  the  individ- 
ual official  or  government  agency  evaluating 
a  given  item  of  intelligence.  This  precon- 
ceived picture  (Which  may,  Indeed,  mirror  a 
broader  official  "concensus  ")  can  be  pivotal 
in  how  the  item  is  welghed^whether  It  is 
accepted  or  Ignored,  Judged  Important  or 
disparaged. 

History  teems  with  horrendous  examples  of 
the  "mind-set.  "  In  early  1940.  Stalin  dis- 
dained repeated  warnings  of  German  prepa- 
rations for  an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union, 
simply  because  the  warnings  did  not  fit  his 
image  of  Hitler's  strategy.  The  tragedy  of 
Pearl  Harbor  arose  not  only  from  grievous 
gaps  in  U.S.  intelligence-gathering  and  tran.s- 
mlssion.  but  in  the  final  analysis  from  the 
Inability  of  U.S.  officials  to  give  credence  to  a 
Japanese  surprise  attack  scenario. 

Because  errors  of  the  "mind-set"  usually 
emerge  from  a  scramble  of  circumstances.  It 
Is  not  always  either  easy  or  Just  to  cast  cate- 
gorical blame;  besides,  hindsight  Is  not  neces- 
sarily the  fairest  Judge.  Some  errors  are  the 
product  of  honest.  If  tragic,  human  myopia 
and  misconception.  But  one  generalization 
seems  unassailable:  If  governmental  leaders 
deliberately  suppress  intelligence  that  ts 
highly  relevant  to  the  security  of  the  nation — 
and  If  that  suppression  is  Inspired  not  by 
doubts  about  the  Intelligence,  but  rather  by 
political  self-interest  and  protection  of  a 
given  policy — then  we  have  the  p>otentlal  of  a 
national  scandal. 

Such  a  scandal  seems  In  the  making  In  the 
strange  case  of  the  Soviet  "Sverdlovsk  af- 
fair." All  of  the  facts  In  the  case  have  not 
yet  come  to  light.  But  that  Is  the  point: 
the  Implications  of  the  facts  unearthed  thus 
far  are  so  grave  that  the  full  story  must  be 
brought  to  light. 

Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  signatories  to  a  treaty  that  pro- 
hibits the  development,  production  and 
stockpiling  of  biological  ("germ")  weapons. 
The  treaty  went  into  effect  in  March  1975. 
In  June  of  that  year,  the  Soviet  Union  sol- 
emnly declared  that  It  "does  not  possess 
any"  such  weapons.  Yet.  later  In  1975  U.S. 
reconnaissance  satellites  recorded  new  con- 
struction and  expansion  by  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion of  facilities  that  U.S.  experts  confidently 
Identified  as  sites  for  the  production  or  stor- 
age of  biological  warfare  agents — at  Zagorsk, 
some  50  miles  north  of  Moscow,  at  Omut- 
nlnsk,  500  miles  northeast  of  the  capital, 
and  at  Sverdlovsk  900  miles  to  the  east. 

It  seems  that  some  officials  In  the  Ford 
Administration  deemed  the  evidence  suffi- 
ciently compelling  to  urge  that  the  United 
States  challenge  the  Soviet  Union  and  lodge 
a  formal  complaint  with  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  They  saw  the  implications  reach- 
ing beyond  the  issue  of  a  Soviet  germ  war- 
fare potential  (frightening  though  this  pros- 
pect was  In  and  of  itself)  into  the  taller 
question  of  Soviet  Intent  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  arms  control  agreements, 
notably  SALT.  Apparently,  however,  these 
Initiatives  were  deflected  at  the  highest  lev- 
els of  the  Ford  Administration  (presumably 
at  least  the  level  of  the  Secretary  of  State) 
precisely  on  the  grounds  that  the  evidence 
was  not  totally  conclusive,  that  the  Soviets 
obviously  would  deny  the  charges,  and  that 
a  challenge  therefore  not  only  would  prove 
futile,  but  would  unnecessarily  roll  the  wa- 
ters of  detente  and  arms  control.  End  of 
Act  I, 

We  do  not  know  what  additional  intel- 
ligence concerning  the  three  Soviet  sites  ac- 
cumulated between  the  fall  of  1975  and 
early  1979.  In  any  event.  Act  II  opens  in 
April  1979.  when  the  United  States  received 
Intelligence  of  an  explosion  in  the  Soviet 
facility  in  Sverdlovsk.  This  was  followed  by 
hard  evidence.  Including  eyewitness  reports. 


of  an  epidemic  in  Sverdlovsk  of  the  deadly 
(but  virtually  extinct)  anthrax  disease  which 
victimized  hundreds  of  Soviet  military  and 
civilian  personnel — evidence  that,  given  the 
specific  manifestations  of  the  disease,  clear- 
ly linked  It  to  the  Sverdlovsk  explosion.  This 
time  it  was  the  Carter  Administration,  lock- 
ed into  the  last  stages  of  the  SALT  II  ne- 
gotiations and  into  the  selling  of  the  Im- 
pending Treaty  to  the  U.S.  Senate,  that  said 
nothing  and  did  nothing. 

Act  III  began  on  March  18,  1980.  when  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  finally  Issued  the 
first  public  statement  about  the  Sverdlovsk 
Incident  and  Its  meaning.  The  statement 
came  amid  a  swelling  flood  of  information 
that  Soviet  forces  were  using  nerve  gases 
against  primitive  rebel  tribesmen  In  Afghan- 
istan, again  In  brutal  breach  of  a  convention 
that  the  Soviet  Union  signed  more  than  fifty 
years  ago  and  has  reaffirmed  since.  The  fact 
that  Moscow  subsequently  dented  the  Sverd- 
lovsk allegations  with  the  feeblest  cover 
story,  which  Is  overwhelmed  by  the  avail- 
able evidence,  need  not  detain  us. 

The  main  point  to  be  made  here  concerns 
not  so  much  Soviet  unscrupulousness,  nor 
even  those  implications  of  the  "Sverdlovsk 
affair"  that  hang  heavy  over  any  lingering 
pro.spects  of  SALT  II.  Veteran  analysts  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  long  contended  that,  not- 
withstanding the  Soviet  leaders'  pretense  at 
legalism,  Soviet  compliance  with  treaty  ob- 
ligations Is  dictated  by  a  definition  of  self- 
interest  that  is  bereft  of  the  usual  qualifier 
■■e:illghtened."  In  the  conception  of  a  total 
struggle  between  two  global  systems,  all 
means  and  methods  are  admissible.  Power 
yields  impunity,  and  we  are  witnessing  the 
accelerating  manifestations  of  that  impunity 
today. 

The  point  to  be  made,  rather,  has  to  do 
with  the  Implications  of  the  "Sverdlovsk 
affair"  for  the  conduct  of  our  own  govern- 
ment "of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
reople"  They  are  Implications  sharpened  by 
the  statement  attributed  to  a  State  Depart- 
ment official  that  the  American  people  would 
never  have  heard  about  the  Soviet  germ  war- 
fare program  had  it  not  been  for  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

For  some  fifteen  years  now.  the  "mind-set 
of  detente"  has  well  nigh  dominated  US 
security  policies — in  their  perceptions  and  in 
their  execution.  The  "mind-set"  shaped  a 
whole  series  of  grotesquely  erroneous  intelli- 
gence project ion«  of  Soviet  power.  It  man- 
dated the  deliberate  braking  of  U.S.  defense 
efforts.  And  the  "mind-set  "  either  refused  to 
admit  evidence  of  Soviet  transgressions — 
such  as  a  host  of  reported  Soviet  violations 
of  SALT  I — or  tried  to  shield  them  from 
public  consciousness  as  "minor"  or  "peri- 
pheral" to  the  substance  of  detente  and 
American  security. 

Some  such  "shleldlngs"  conceivably  might 
have  been  rationalized  in  the  past  by  honest. 
If  misguided,  belief  in  the  "minor"  nature  of 
the  transgression,  or  on  the  grounds  of  am- 
biguous treaty  language.  But  the  "Sverdlovsk 
affair  "  suggests  less  leeway  for  charitable 
interpretation  It  emits  the  odor  of  what 
other  societies — no  less  civilized  or  demo- 
cratic than  ours — would  Indict  as  govern- 
mental perfidy  worthy  of  impeachment 

That  odor  alone  would  seem  to  warrant  a 
full  Congressional  Inquiry  into  the  "Sverd- 
lovsk affair  "  and  Its  handling  by  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  Since  the  fuller  story  spans  two 
administrations,  the  Inquiry  would  be  bi- 
partisan in  a  real  sen?e.  Moreover,  perhaps  It 
is  high  time  that  Congressional  committees 
that  have  staged  dissection  after  dissecton 
of  the  purported  misdoings  of  US  intelli- 
gence agencies  turn  the  floodlights  fully 
upon  the  equally  serious  question  of  the 
use  (and  abtise)  of  intelligence  by  Its  "con- 
sumers" in  policymaking. 

If  such  an  investigation  Is  not  mounted 


today,  and  if  the  current  drift  continues, 
one  could  well  envisage  a  new  and  more  cata- 
strophic version  of  the  post-World  War  II 
inquiry  into  Pearl  Harbor  Only  In  thu  new 
scenario,  there  might  not  be  a  Congress 
around  to  do  the  Investigating. 


OFFICE  POWERED  BY  SUN  AND 
WIND 

•  Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
problems  of  short  energy  supplies  and 
high  cost  continue  to  worsen,  many  peo- 
ple make  changes  in  their  living  patterns 
and  their  home  and  work  places. 

Most  people  are  setting  back  thermo- 
stats, turning  off  lights  and  using  less 
hot  water.  Others  make  changes  to  exist- 
ing buildings  such  as  adding  insulation 
or  installing  solar  heating  systems.  New 
buildings  are  being  designed  to  make  use 
of  the  sun  through  passive  solar  concepts. 

Few,  however,  have  taken  steps  to  be- 
come completely  independent  of  conven- 
tional energy  sources,  as  Ron  Kelly  and 
Thad  White  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  have 
done.  On  the  10th  anniversary  of  Earth 
Day.  April  22.  1980.  Kelly  and  White  un- 
veiled their  firm's  new  energy-independ- 
ent office  building.  This  heavily  insulated 
building  obtains  heat  and  hot  water 
through  a  combination  of  active  and  pas- 
sive solar  systems,  and  uses  wind  power 
to  generate  electricity. 

One  reason  that  more  r)eople  have  not 
used  wind  energy  in  their  homes  and 
office  buildings  is  the  high  initial  cost  of 
the  equipment.  The  40-percent  tax  credit 
for  wind  energy  equipment  in  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  legislation  which  I  strongly 
supported  should  encourage  the  use  of 
this  alternate  source  of  energy. 

Mr.  President.  I  feel  that  our  country's 
energy  independence,  as  illustrated  by 
this  new  building,  can  only  be  achieved 
by  using  all  the  available  technology  of 
conservation  and  renewable  resources.  I 
ask  that  an  article  from  the  Quad-City 
Times  about  this  interesting  building  in 
Davenport  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
an  example  of  how  energy  independence 
can  be  achieved. 

The  article  follows: 

StJN.  Wind  Power  Used:  OmcE  Demon- 
strates Energy  Alttrnatives 
(By  Rick  Jost) 

A  peculiarly  shaped  wedge  planted  at  2744 
W.  72nd  St..  Davenport,  represents,  what 
planners  say  will  be  the  first  totally  energy 
Independent  building  In  the  Quad-Cltles. 

Unveiled  Tuesday  on  the  10th  anniversary 
of  Earth  Day.  the  one-story  office  of  Natural 
Energy  Inc  is  designed  to  demonstrate  va- 
rious methods  of  alternative  energy  use 

Bv  harnessing  power  from  the  sun  and 
wind,  Ron  Kelly  and  Thad  White  expect  to 
do  without  conventional  forms  of  energy. 

"What  we  want  to  do  is  put  something  out 
that  works,  and  then  we  can  show  the  public 
it  works."  Kelly  said.  "Anyone  can  do  It. 
that's  the  point." 

Construction  began  In  December  after 
Kelly  and  White  obtained  a  loan  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  The  two  30- 
year-old  friends  from  Worthlngton,  Iowa, 
who  have  studied  wind  and  solar  energy  for 
several  years,  designed  the  building  and  did 
much  of  the  construction 

The  office  areas  have  complete  natural 
lighting,  natural  air  ventilation  and  circula- 
tion, and  there  Is  maximum  insulation  In  all 
areas. 
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Solar  panels  and  the  building's  only  win- 
dows are  on  the  south,  more  upright  side  of 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER,     The    proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
resolution  will  be  stated.  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
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administration 
Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  all 


budget  implications  of  this  new  program. 
This  authorizing  legislation  will  add  $14 


proceed    to   the   consideration   of   Cal- 
endar No.  736. 
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Solar  panels  and  the  buildings  only  win- 
dows are  on  the  south,  more  upright  side  of 
the  wedge  to  allow  majtlmum.  daylong  expo- 
sure to  the  sun 

•"Passive"  solar  heating  sj-stems  in  the  two 
"wings'  of  the  building  use  colored  concrete 
mass  floors — each  consisting  of  one  foot  of 
concrete  and  37  tons  of  rock — to  absorb  the 
suns  energy  from  the  windows.  Lower  floors 
on  the  north  side  of  the  two  wings  act  as 
a  'cold  sink"  in  the  winter  and.  with  the 
concrete  mass,  are  used  to  cool  the  buUdlng 
in  the  summer 

An  'active"  solar  water  heating  system  In 
the  center  of  the  building  consists  of  a  2  feet 
by  10  feet  solar  panel  and  a  82  gallon  water 
tank  in  the  basement.  It's  designed  to  pro- 
vide nearly  all  hot  water  for  a  shower  and 
bathroom. 

A  solar  space  heating  system  consists  of 
six  panels — each  4  feet  by  8  feet — in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  building.  Reflective  walls  in  these 
panels  focus  the  sunlight  to  a  black  absorb- 
er plate,  where  air  transports  heat  to  a  stor- 
age center  of  10' j  tons  of  rock  and  300 
pounds  of  salt  solution.  Heat  is  stored  In  the 
container  for  sunless  periods. 

Electricity  is  where  wind  power  comes  In. 

In  a  couple  of  weeks,  a  crane  will  hoist  up 
an  85-foot  tower  on  the  north  side  of  the 
buUdlng.  Atop  the  tower  will  sit  an  Austra- 
Uan-made  generator  and  three  propeller 
blades  Electricity  will  flow  through  lines 
from  the  generator  and  be  stored  in  a  bank 
of  batteries  In  the  basement 

"We're  also  going  to  add  an  alcohol  distil- 
lation center  this  summer.  "  Kelly  said,  as  yet 
another  form  of  energy.  The  solar  panels 
would  be  used  as  an  energy  source  for  distil- 
lation. 

Initially,  White  and  Kelly  will  sell  energy 
conservation  devices  and  conventional  solar 
collectors.  They  also  plan  to  work  with  local 
architects  who  get  requests  for  solar  and 
wind  power  systems 

The  company  also  has  a  distributorship  for 
smaller  wind  generators  for  residential  use. 
While  wind  generation  systems  aren't  eco- 
nomically feasible  for  a  suburban  setting. 
White  and  Kelly  said  there  may  be  more  In- 
terest in  them  because  of  a  40  percent  tax 
credit  recently  approved  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  wind  and  solar  energy  proj- 
ects c 


RESOLUTION  ASSIGNING  SENATOR 
TSONGAS  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 
FOREIGN   RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  a  resolution  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S  Res  428)  making  ma- 
jority party  appointment  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  the 
96th  Congress. 

Resolved.  That  Senator  Tsongas  of 
Massachusetts  be.  and  he  is  hereby,  assigned 
to  service  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  to  fill  a  Democratic  vacancy  on 
that  commltte*. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  ASSIGNING  SENATOR 
ROLLINGS  AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BUDGET  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  429)  electing  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Resolved.  That  Senator  Holllngs  of  South 
Carolina  be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  assigned  as 
Chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  vice 
Senator  Muskle.  resigned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  PROVIDING  AN  EX- 
CEPTION TO  RULE  XXV  OF  THE 
STANDING  RULES  OF  THE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 

1  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  430)  to  provide  an 
exception  to  Rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

Resolved.  That  notwithstanding  Rule  XXV 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  a  Sena- 
tor who  on  the  date  of  approval  of  this 
Resolution  Is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  also  Is  serv- 
ing as  chsdrman  of  subcommittees  on  two 
of  the  other  committees  listed  in  paragraph 

2  of  such  Rule  may  continue  to  serve  as 
chairman  of  such  Committee  and  of  such 
subcommittees  until  the  end  of  the  96tb 
Congress. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— I  failed  to  hear  the  beginning  words 
of  the  resolution.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  this  is  for  this  year  only? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  President,  the  resolution  which  I 
have  just  sent  to  the  desk  authorizes  a 
temporary  exception  to  rule  XXV  to  en- 
able Senator  Hollings,  who  has  just 
been  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  to  addi- 
tionally continue  chairing  two  paragraph 
2  subcommittees.  This  exception  is  spe- 
cifically granted  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue serving  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
munications Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation 
Committee  until  the  end  of  this  Congress 
in  order  that  he  may  complete  action 
on  extremely  complicated  Communica- 
tions legislation  pending  before  that 
subcommittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  considered 
and  agreed  to 


BOGUE    CHITTO    NATIONAL    WILD- 
LIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  720. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2115)  to  establish  the  Bogue 
Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  21.  strike  "shall"  and  In- 
sert "is  authorized": 

On  page  4.  beginning  with  Une  19,  strike 
all  through  and  including  line  20,  and  insert 
the  following:   "beginning  October  1.  1980— 

"(a)  $13,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  therein,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1985. 

"(b)  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  the 
refuge  headquarters  and  boat  launching  fa- 
cilities and  the  accomplishment  of  boundary 
surveys,  to  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DECLARATIONS     OF    FINDINGS     AND     PURPOSE 

Section   1.   (a)    The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  thousands  of  acres  of  bottomland 
hardwoods  are  being  cleared  each  year  in 
the  Mississippi  River  E)elta; 

(2)  these  forested  wetlands  represent  one 
of  the  most  valuable  and  productive  wild- 
life habitat  types  in  the  United  States  and 
have  extremely  high  recreational  value  for 
hunters,  fishermen,  birdwatchers,  nature 
photographers,  and  others;  and 

(3)  the  Bogue  Chltto  area  is  a  bottom- 
land hardwood  swamp  which  harbors  over 
one  hundred  fifty  species  of  birds  and  many 
types  of  other  wildlife,  including  several 
species  imperiled  with  extinction. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  establish 
the  Bogue  Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  the  term  "refuge"  means  the  Bogue 
Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

(2)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior;  and 

1 3)  the  term  "selection  area"  means  those 
lands  and  waters  near  the  Juncture  of  the 
Pearl  River  and  its  tributary,  the  Bogue 
Chltto  in  Saint  Tammany  and  Washington 
Parishes.  Louisiana,  and  Pearl  River  County. 
Mississippi,  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
■Bogue  Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
selection  Area."  dated  and  on  file  at  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF   REFUGE 

SEC  3.  (a)(1)  Within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Sec- 
retary shall — 

(A)  designate  approximately  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land  and  water  within  the 
selection  area  as  land  which  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  for  the  refuge;  and 

iB)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  de- 
tailed map  depicting  the  boundaries  of  the 
land    designated    under    subparagraph    (A), 

which  map  shall  be  on  file  an<l/^t"*^^itfd 
public  inspection  at  cfflces  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  minor 
revisions  in  the  boundaries  designated  under 
paragraph  KB)  of  this  subsection  as  may  be 
appropriate  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  or  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  prop- 
erty with  the  refuge. 

(b)  The  secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
,by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  exchange)  lands,  wa 
fers  or  Interests  therein,  within  the  bound- 
aries   designated    under    subsection    (a)(1) 

(c)  The  secretary  shall  establish  the 
Bogue  Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the 
Federal  Register,  whenever  sufficient  pr^P 
erty  has  been  acquired  under  this  section 
to  constitute  an  area  that  can  be  effective 
ly  managed  as  a  refuge. 
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ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  shall  administer  all 
lands,  waters,  and  Interests  therein,  acquired 
under  this  Act  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Sys- 
tem Administration  Act  of  1966  (16  U.S.C. 
668dd-668ee) .  The  Secretary  may  utilize 
such  additional  statutory  authority  as  may 
be  available  to  him  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  wildlife  and  natural  re- 
sources, the  development  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion opportunities,  and  Interpretive  educa- 
tion as  he  deems  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated  beginning   October   1.    1980 — 

la)  $13,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands 
and  interests  therein,  to  remain  available 
until  September  30,  1986. 

lb)  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  the 
refuge  headquarters  and  boat  launching 
facilities  and  the  accomplishment  of  bound- 
ary surveys,  to  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Johnston. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATEMENT  BY   MB.   JOHNSTON 

Senate  bill  2115.  which  I  Introduced  last 
December,  will  establish  a  40,000  acre  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  in  the  lower  Pearl 
River  Basin.  Composed  primarily  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods,  this  area  Is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  wildlife  habitat  types  in  the  Nation 
and  Is  a  type  which  Is  rapidly  disappearing 
throughout  the  Mississippi  River  Valley. 
Only  three  million  acres  remain  today  of  the 
nearly  twenty-five  million  acres  of  bottom- 
land hardwoods  once  found  In  the  Valley 
with  nearly  3CO,000  acres  being  lost  annually. 

The  Bogue  Chltto  area  also  supports  a 
rich  variety  of  plants  and  animals,  including 
about  150  species  of  breeding  and  wintering 
birds.  47  species  of  mammals,  131  different 
reptiles  and  amphibians,  and  over  140  species 
of  fish.  A  number  of  Federal  and  State  listed 
endangered  and  threatened  species  are  found 
In  this  Basin  Including  nesting  and  winter- 
ing bald  eagles,  Bachman's  warblers,  arctic 
peregrine  falcons,  the  ringed  sawback  turtle, 
the  rare  Eastern  cougar,  wild  turkey,  black 
bear  and  the  American  alligator.  Acquisition 
of  key  parts  and  Federal  protection  of  all  of 
this  area  will  place  In  public  trust  a  unique 
natural  system  which  Is  a  significant  and 
important  part  of  our  Nation's  wildlife 
heritage. 

I  recently  visited  part  of  this  proposed 
refuge  and  was  Impressed  not  only  by  the 
area's  wildlife  values  but  also  by  the  natural 
nod  protection,  water  purification  and  rec 
reation  benefits  which  will  accrue  from 
Federal  management.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Administration  and  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  have  supported  this 
proposal  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favor- 
ably on  it.  Indeed,  It  would  be  a  loss  not  only 
to  my  state  but  to  the  Nation  If  we  lost  the 
opportunity  to  preserve  this  diverse,  un- 
spoiled area  for  the  enjoyment  and  educa- 
tion of  future  generations. 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  wildlife  refuge 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday.  First 
I  should  like  to  state  that  I  understand 
and  concur  with  the  rationale  behind 
our  national  refuge  system.  I  also  under- 
l^K  lu**  ^^  ^°^e  Chitto  Refuge 
which   the   Senate   is   considering  may 

for  wuSir"'^^'"  °^  '^°'"^^^^"«  '>e"eflts 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the 


budget  implications  of  this  new  program. 
This  authorizing  legislation  will  add  $14 
million  to  an  already  strained  Federal 
budget.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  worthy  projects  just  Uke  this  one. 
which  are  deserving  of  our  consideration. 
The  problem  is  that  even  though  they 
may  be  quite  worthwhile,  as  more  and 
more  of  these  new  projects  are  consid- 
ered and  approved  the  ability  of  Con- 
gress to  mandate  a  fiscally  responsible 
budget  becomes  almost  impossible  to 
achieve. 

The  Nation  is  now  watching  Congress 
with  jaundiced  eyes  to  see  if  it  really  will 
meet  its  responsibility  of  creating  a  sound 
fiscal  policy.  One  of  the  surest  methods 
of  achieving  this  goal  is  to  create  new 
spending  programs  only  in  critical  cir- 
cumstances. I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  recall,  as  the  session  winds  down,  the 
real  economic  crisis  before  the  Nation 
and  our  need  to  make  the  very  hard  de- 
cisions on  higher  levels  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

We  are  all  working  hard  on  the  budget. 
We  cannot  keep  cranking  out  new  and 
novel  programs  that  do  not  have  a  full 
national  priority.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.   733.  H.R.   6169. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill   (HR    6169)   to  establish  the  Bogue 
Chitto  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  after 
tlie  enacting  clause  be  stricken  and  that 
the  text  of  S.  2115.  as  amended,  be  in- 
serted in  lieu  thereof 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  bill,  as 
amended,  is  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
No.  720  be  indefinitely  postponed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCORPORATING  LAWS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed    to   the   consideration    of   Cal- 
endar No.  736. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  3807)  to  amend  subtitle  IV 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  codlfv 
recent  law  and  Improve  the  Code  without 
substantive  change. 

UP    AMCNDlfCNT    NO      I  OSS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  send 
three  technical  amendments  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  they  will  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  amendments  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Weet  Virginia  (Mr   Rob- 
EBT    C.    Btrd).    for   Mr     Kennedy,    proposes 
technical     amendments,     unprlnted      num- 
bered 1096: 

On  page  1,  line  8,  strike  out  "'an  Initial" 
and  substitute  "a". 

On  page  2.  line  l.  strike  out  "initial  deci- 
sion becomes  an  action  of  the  Commission"" 
and  substitute  "'decision  becomes  effective" 

On  page  4.  lines  20  and  21.  strike  out 
■"those  sections.  Those  sections "  and  sub- 
stitute "that  section.  Tliat  section". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
Mr.  Kennedy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statement  bt  Mi    Kennedy 

I  have  offered  3  amendments  to  H  R  3807 
These  amendments  correct  minor  drafting 
errors  In  the  bill  as  It  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives.  They  are  being  offered  as 
floor  amendments  to  save  the  expense  of 
printing  a  report  on  H.R.  3807  in  the  Senate 
which  would  be  identical  to  the  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Conxnfilttee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the 
exception  of  an  explanation  of  these  amend- 
ments In  a  moment.  I  will  explain  the 
amendments,  but  first,  I  should  note  that 
the  amendments  were  prepared  by  the  Law 
Revision  Counsel  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  Is  responsible  by  law  for  pre- 
paring bills  that  enact  the  general  and  per- 
manent law  of  the  United  States  into  posi- 
tive law  titles  of  the  United  States  Code 
Each  provision  of  a  codification  act  prepared 
by  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  is  explained  In 
a  revision  note  that  Is  published  in  the 
United  States  Code  together  with  that  pro- 
vision. The  following  explanation  of  the 
amendments  I  have  offered  today  will  be 
published  in  the  United  States  Code  with 
the  revision  note  for  the  affected  section 
and  will  stand  as  the  permanent  explanation 
of  the  amendments 

EXPLANATION    OF    SENATE   AMENDMENTS 

Section  1(1)  of  the  bUl  amends  section 
10324(c)  of  title  49.  United  States  Code  The 
amendment  mistakenly  used  the  adjective 
"initial"  in  reference  to  an  administrative 
decision.  Secondly,  the  words  "an  action  of 
the  Commission"  were  inadvertently  sub- 
stituted for  the  word  "effective".  Finally, 
the  words  "'those  sections"  were  inadvert- 
ently substituted  for  the  words  "that  sec- 
tion'". These  amendments  correct  the  errors 
In  the  House  passed  bill  and  ensure  that 
the  codification  conforms  to  the  underlying 
source  laws. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 
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Russell,  William  M.       Thomberry,  Donald  E. 
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Without  objection  the  bill,  as  amend- 

i*rf   is  nfl_<mf*ci. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pkll.  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  that  committee  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  330  and  that 
it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for  imme- 
diate consideration.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
330)  authorizing  concerts  by  the  National 
Symphony  on  the  Capitol  grounds. 

The  PRESrOING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
its  consideration. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  330  >  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The   concurrent   resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Rzs.  330 

Whereas  the  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  expressed  a  desire  to  perform  free 
concerts  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Grounds  for  the  entertainment  of  the  cit- 
izenry of  our  Nation:   and 

Whereas  these  performances  would  be 
similar  to  those  presently  given  by  the  serv- 
ice bands  under  authority  of  40  U.S.C.  1391 : 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{ the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  the  National 
Park  Service  shall  be  permitted  to  sp>on3or 
a  series  of  four  National  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concerts  on  the  Capitol  Grounds  during 
1980,  such  concerts  to  be  free  to  the  public 
and  arranged  not  to  Interfere  with  the  needs 
of  Congress,  luider  conditions  to  be  provided 
by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BUMPERS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
Mr.  Bttkpers  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11   AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11  a.m. 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AT  CONCLU- 
SION OF  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  9  AM..  THURSDAY,  MAY  15, 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow 
it  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9  a.m. 
on  Thursday  morning^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENATOR 
TSONGAS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Chair  for  his  recent  appointment  and 
election  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
thanks  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


RECESS  TO  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11  ajn.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  6:02 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1980,  at  11  a.m. 
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Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  13,  1980: 

In  the   Navt 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  officers. 
W-3  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion  to   the   grade  of   chief   warrant   officer. 
W-4  pursuant  to  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5787c  and  5791.  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adcock.  Daniel  W         Carter.  Harry  P. 
Aldrldge,  Charles  T.  J.  Gary.  John  D 
Allensworth,  Timothy  Casper,  J.  Kip 


Alvarez,  Don  J. 
Andersen.  Richard  E 
Amdt,  Richard  B. 
Arquette.  Daniel  J. 
Atwood.  Jack  D. 
Baker.  Troy  O. 
Bales.  James  L. 
Barclay.  Bruce  M. 
Barger,  David  L. 
Barger.  Edward  B..  Jr 
Barnett.  Donald  R. 
Barnett.  Eben  E.,  II 
Bauder,  John  T. 
Beane.  William  L..  Jr. 
Benlsh.  Roger  W. 
Bennett,  Paul  W. 
Bemlcken.  James  P 
Blegler.  Loren  W 
Bowman,  Bruce  E. 
Boyle,  Robert  J 
Bradberry.  BlUv  E 
Brandt,  Donald  E,.  Jr, 
Brlce,  Gerald  T. 
Brick,  Thomas  J,. 
Brlnklev,  Georee  W, 
Brock,  Michael  D 
Bromaehlm   Ward  M, 
Bullard   Bobbv  J, 
Burke.  I  arry  D 
Caramello  Joseoh  J 
Carawon.  Bruce  C. 
Carlton.  Melvln  D. 


Castle.  William  R. 
Claybum,  Michael  W. 
CUfTt.  John  D, 
Cobb,  David  L. 
Coday,  Harold  G, 
Coleman,  Arthur  D, 
Colman,  Hubert  E, 
Conahan,  Francis  C 
Contreras.  Gregorlo 

A. 
Cope,  James  O. 
Cordray,  David  R, 
Couch.  William  S, 
Crabtree,  Richard  E, 
Cranford,  James  W, 
Curtin,  Timothy  P, 
Dasher,  Joseph  G, 
Daughertv,  Michael 

A, 
Davidson,  James  E. 
Davis,  Billy  G, 
Davis,  Gerald  W. 
Davis.  Owen  P, 
Davis,  Robert  E. 
Davis,  Terry  T, 
Deberg.  William  F 
Delaney,  John  T..  IV 
Demarmels,  Prank  S, 
Deseve,  Darryl  D. 
Dlciferson.  Larry  O 
Donado.  Paul 
Donohue,  Tbomsts 


Doombos,  Robert  L. 
Doran,  James  W. 
Dorsha,  Richard  B. 
Drajna.  Pred  A. 
Dunn.  James  P..  Jr. 
Dunsmore.  Marcus  L. 
Duran.  Luis  M. 
Edwards.  John  W, 
Elswick,  Larry  A. 
Evans,  Thomas  L. 
Parr.  Craig  L. 
Penton. 

William  C.  Jr, 
Feuillerat.  Robert  A. 
Pltzslmmons, 

William  M. 
Florida,  Prank  E. 
Floyd.  Walter,  Jr. 
Pone,  Raymond  B. 
Fortson.  Prank  8.,  Ill 
Poster.  Robert  C. 
Prazer.  Nell  S, 
Free.  James  R..  Jr, 
Freeman.  James  B. 
Fulgham.  Donald  R. 
Gaddy.  John  D. 
Garrison,  John  W. 
Gascho.  Gerald  G. 
Gelardl.  Lydla  C. 
Gilbert.  Melvln  L. 
Gillespie.  Robert 
Glmenez, 

Blenvenido  B. 
Golden.  Richard  V. 
Gordon,  James  G, 
Granlund,  Richard 
Green.  Robert  L. 
Greene,  Ronald  M. 
Gregolre.  Normand  L. 
Griffin.  John  R. 
Guidry.  Dell  J.,  Jr. 
Gunter.  Danny  O. 
Hall,  Randal  R. 
Hallman,  Lyston  L. 
Haluza,  Jerome  J. 
Hamilton.  Wesley  E. 
Hanson.  James  H. 
Hardgrave.  Billy  D. 
Hayes.  Edward  D. 
Haynie.  Robert  E, 
Hays,  John  W, 
Heck.  Carl  H. 
Hejduk.  Harold  J, 
Heller.  Richard  B. 
Herward,  James  D. 
Hessler.  Harold  R. 
Hlghtshoe,  Ronnie  L. 
Hinnefeld.  Garrett  J, 
Hogue.  Charles  W, 
Hollk.  Manfred  J. 
Holyfleld,  Milton  L., 

Jr. 
Hoover,  Daniel  L. 
Howell,  Carleton  T„ 

Jr. 
Huckaby,  Bobby  J. 
Hunt,  John  A. 
Hurdle,  Daniel  C.  Jr. 
Ties,  Douglas  M, 
Isaacson,  Leroy  D. 
Isbell.  Carlton  R. 
Xvey,  James  A. 
Jaeger,  Herald  B. 
Jaeh.  Roland  H. 
James,  Edwin  M,,  III 
Jans,  James  E. 
Jensen.  Albert  H, 
Johnson.  Gary  C, 
Johnston.  Sydney  L. 
Jones.  William  J. 
Judd.  Michael  R. 
Kaufman.  David  L. 
Kearney,  Thomas  E. 
Kell,  George  E..  Jr. 
Kelly.  Herbert  C.  Jr. 
Kelly.  James  L..  Jr. 
Kemp.  Alfred  D..  Jr. 
Kleflfer,  John  R. 
King.  James  R. 
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King.  Kenneth  J. 
Kirst.  Alfred  O. 
Kitchens,  Jessie  K. 
Kltts.  Joseph  C. 
Koch.  Danny  D. 
Kunkel,  David  S. 
Langford,  Thomas  I. 
Lanman,  George  W., 

Jr. 
Lapolnt,  John  T. 
Layne,  Claude  R. 
Leasure.  Rodger  M. 
Lester.  Deloss  M, 
Lewis,  Christopher  H, 
Licclardl,  Domlnlck. 

Jr. 
Llndsey.  Keith  A. 
Lltchford,  Larry  J. 
Longest,  James  A. 
Lupton.  Gary  A. 
Lutz.  Jack  W. 
MahafTey.  Joseph  W. 
Mangel.  Michael  E. 
Manuel.  Donald  R. 
Marx.  Keath  L. 
McCoy.  William  R, 
McKlnney,  Lawrence 

A. 
McKinzle.  Larry  E. 
McNeal.  Garrel  R. 
McPherson,  Richard 

O. 
Meaker,  Michael  J. 
Merkllng.  Kurt  C. 
Miller.  George  P. 
Miller.  Kenneth  W. 
Mills,  Dennon  W. 
Mills,  Lowell  C. 
Mitchell.  Fred  A„  Jr, 
Mlxon,  James  P. 
Moody,  Bryan  T..  Jr. 
Moore,  Herman  C,  Jr. 
Moore,  William  C. 
Morgan.  John  W. 
Morris,  Charles  C. 
Morrow,  Benedict 
Morton,  George  R. 
Moyer,  John  W. 
Mundy.  Merlin 

Edward,  Jr. 
Murphy,  Raymond  E. 
Naylor,  James  G. 
Nielsen,  Robert  D. 
Noha.  Joseph  J.,  Jr. 
North.  Albert  L. 
NuttUlg.  Dwlght  P. 
Odell,  Joseph  M. 
Olson.  Warren  H. 
OMoore,  Francis  E, 
Onken,  Charles  R. 
Overton,  Robert 

W.,  Jr. 
Parks,  Kowell  L. 
Patton,  Gary  D. 
Pearson,  Norman  E. 
Perrlman,  Ronald  O. 
Pesses.  Thomsis  M. 
Peters,  Prank  C. 
Plepenhagen,  Hans  C. 
Pierce.  Donald  A. 
Pierce,  James  A. 
Poe.  Richard  R. 
Poston,  Charles  B. 
Pratt,  Walter  J. 
Price,  Floyd  W. 
Pugh,  Ray  E. 
Quljada,  Richard  H. 
Randall,  Charles  R. 
Rasberry,  John  H, 
Redman.  Henry  C. 
Eleed.  Ralph  Q. 
Reld,  Robert  E.,  Jr. 
Rltchey,  Leonard  E. 
Rivera,  Edmond  R. 
Rivera,  James  P. 
Roberts,  Richard  H. 
Roberts,  Ulrlc  M. 
Robuck.  Tyrone  A. 
Rose,  Thomas  A. 
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Rxissell,  wmiamM. 
Ryan,  James  P. 
Ryan,  Robert  J. 
Sage,  WUllam  R. 
Sayre,  Roscoe  R. 
Scalla,  August 
Schulmelster,  Arnold 

R.J. 
Schumacher,  Wayne 
Schwartz.  Gerald  M. 
Scott,  George  L. 
Scott,  Gordos  P.,  Jr. 
Scott.  Michael  P. 
Shlck,  Harold  D. 
Shlrer,  Glenn  S.,  Jr. 
Shull,  Kenneth  G. 
Sinclair.  Charles  E. 
Sltton,  William  E. 
Slzemore,  Jack 
Skalskl.  Francis  W. 
Smith,  Robert  L. 
Snyder.  Robert  G. 
Sparks,  Gerald  V, 
Sperllch,  James  L, 
Spiller,  Ralph  H.,  Jr. 
Stang,  David  H. 
Starnes,  John  H. 
Steib,  John  P.,  Jr. 
Stewart.  Robert  E. 
Stlmpson,  Gerald  N. 
St.  John,  Charles  W. 
Stoddard,  Leon  B. 
Stolarz.  Robert  M. 
Stuart,  Daniel  W. 
Stuedemann,  John  A. 
Suhr,  Thomas  W, 
Swartz,  Melvln  C,  Jr, 
Talley.  James  A,,  Jr, 
Tanner.  Marvin  M, 
Theobald,  Robert  L. 
Thompson,  Carl  W. 

The  following  names  chief  warrant  officers, 
W-2  of  the  U.S.  Navy  for  temporary  promo- 
tion to  the  grade  of  chief  warrant  officer, 
W-3  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5787c  and  5791,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
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Thomberry,  Donald  E, 
Thornton.  Pred  D,,  Jr. 
Thorson,  Robert  C. 
Tllley,  Ronald  C. 
Tomlinson,  Von  P. 
Tender,  Paul  A. 
Tuton,  Philip  E. 
Vandermeer.  Raymond 

B. 
Vann.  Jarvls  W. 
Verhasselt,  Ray  J. 
Viar,  Lawrence  E. 
Wakefield,  Gregory  A. 
Walsh,  Richard  B. 
Waltemyer,  Clyde  L., 

Jr. 
Weeks.  James  D. 
Weldetz.  Alvln  L..  Jr 
Welslnger.  Jack  P. 
Welch.  Brian  W. 
White,  Merlon  D. 
White.  William  J. 
Whitted.  George  W. 
Wlckersham.  Francis 

M. 
Wilder.  John  A, 
Williams,  Nathaniel, 

Jr. 
WlUlts.  Larry  L, 
Wise.  Terry  P. 
Woods.  Joseph 
Woolum.  Oalrey  L.,  Sr. 
Wrlghtson.  David  J. 
WykowBkl,  Henry  8,. 

Jr. 
Wynne,  Claude  E.,  Jr. 
Yates.  William  U. 
Young,  John  H. 
Young,  Leroy 


Abernathy,  Everett  M. 
Ackerman,  Richard  A. 
Acoba,  James  D 
Acosta,  Alfredo  Z. 
Adcock.  Jerry  L. 
Agrecy,  George  M, 
Alcorn.  William  P, 
Alegado.  Augustus  Y, 
Alexander,  Russell  L, 
Altenburg,  Carl  H  ,  Jr 
Altherr.  Kenneth  J, 
Andersen,  Andrew  E,, 

Jr. 
Arrlngton.  Robert  L. 
Augsburger.  John  A, 
Aymond.  Kenneth  C, 
Babb,  Gary  W. 
Bachman,  Donald  W  , 

Jr. 
Bailey,  Anthony  R. 
Balllargeon, 

Armand  L. 
Bally,  Buford 
Baker,  Ronald  L, 
Baker,  Thomas  E.,  Jr. 
Barton.  Jack  A. 
Bateman,  Paul  D. 
BattagUa.  Anthony  P. 
Bear.  Donald  G. 
Beaton,  Charles  L, 
Beckett,  Charles  W. 
Beckmann.  Edward  L, 
Beem,  Sammy  R. 
Benlash,  David  M. 
Benlamin,  Herman  M. 
Benton.  James  O. 
Berger,  Edward  J. 
Blngen.  John  T. 
Blache.  James  P. 
Blossom,  Robert  D 

Jr. 


Bochnovlch,  John,  Jr. 
Bogart,  Kenneth  D. 
Bogstad,  James  R. 
Bohannon,  Jessie  D. 
Bohannon, 

Talmadge  W. 
Bolke.  Stephen  H, 
Bonar,  Larry  J. 
Bondi.  Philip  A. 
Bonner,  Michael  J 
Boothby,  James  G, 
Borkowskl,  Edward  P. 
Boms,  John  W. 
Borsch,  Donald  P. 
Botteron,  Richard  E. 
Bouck,  Worcester  II 
Bowser,  James  W. 
Brakhage,  Charles  H. 
Brassard,  Francis  A,. 

Jr. 
Bright,  John  L, 
Brlnkhelde,  John  B. 
Brltt,  Carl  G.,  Jr. 
Brock,  James  W..  Jr. 
Bryant,  Frederick  H., 

Jr. 
Buck,  Billy  R. 
Bullck,  James  C. 
Burgess,  Jlmmle  S.,  Jr. 
Burgess,  Stephen  B. 
Burkey,  Monte  B. 
Burks,  William  H. 
Buschmann,  Joel  J. 
Caihlll,  Joseph  P. 
Cain,  Gary  L. 
Camnetar.  Prank  A. 
Cannon,  John  B. 
Cannon,  Richard  W. 
Cantrell,  Bennle  P. 
Carpenter,  Claude  H. 
Carr.  Juazxlto  J. 


Cart,  Okey  8.,  Jr, 
Caster.  Gary  B. 
Castillo,  Bodolfo  B. 
Cedola.  Richard  D. 
Chadbourne.  Harry  T. 
Chenault,  Max  D. 
Chllders,  Apama  K. 
Chilton,  Harry  B. 
Clayton,  Larry  A. 
Clouse,  Eobert  W.,  Jr. 
Collier,  Joseph  L. 
Cornelius,  Eddie  J. 
Coryell,  Dale  O. 
Cowart,  Henry  L. 
Cracknell,  Terrence  E. 
Cramer,  Dale  H. 
Crisp,  Paul  B. 
Cruz,  Jesus  T. 
Cul.  Adolfo  B. 
Cullins.  Harold  L. 
Cureton,  WUllam  T. 
Curley,  Jeremiah  M. 
Damstrom,  Oayle  H. 
Dansereau.  Joseph  J. 
Davidson,  Gary  P. 
Davis,  Herbert  H. 
Davis.  Martin  T. 
Dean,  Ronald  C. 
Decker,  Ronald  M. 
Demaln,  Joseph  N. 
Derlngton,  Vondall  D. 
Devries,  Leroy 
Devrles,  Vernon  C. 

Dixon,  Richard  L. 

Dixon.  Robert  A. 

Dolron.  John  A. 

Domlngue,  Wilfred  L 

Donnelly.  Paul  G. 

Dowler.  Gary  O. 

Dunkle.  Patrick  K. 

Earls,  Harold  C, 

Echols,  Evan  L. 

Edmondson,  Jerre  L. 

Edwards.  Alvln 

Ellis,  Robert  A, 

Eltrlngham,  Norman 
P. 

Epllng,  William  S. 

Evans,  Prank 

Feazelle.  Bufus  M, 

Peeser.  Donald  C, 

Fenger,  Peter  W, 

Fischer,  David  B. 

Fischer.  Richard  H. 

Fitzgerald.  Charles  J. 

Fletcher,  Emory 

Pontenot,  Manford  J. 

Ford,  Jerry  M. 

Ford,  Thomas  R.,  Jr. 

Portenberry,  Jerry  L, 

Portuna,  Leonard  „ , 

Preeburg,  Ivar  E,.  Jr. 

Freed,  Robert  M. 

Freeman,  Guy  D.,  Jr. 

Friel,  Paul  R. 

F*udge,  Tommle  W. 

F\igate,  Daniel  E. 

Galther,  Johnny  D. 

Gal  van,  Roberto 

Gandy,  Arthur  D. 

Gamer.  Harvey  W, 

Garner,  Samuel  R, 

Gengler,  Kenneth  A. 

George,  Clarke  L. 

George,  Talley  V.  ni 

Glbbs.  David  M. 

Giovanelll,  John  A. 

Glpe,  Cleo  P. 

Gough,  Jeffrey  L. 

Gray,  William  J. 

Gurley.  Darrel  L. 

Gust,  John  A. 

Hagler,  Jerry  W. 

Hair.  Thomas  J. 

Hall,  John  H. 

Hanners,  Elmer  D. 

Hansen.  Clayton  E. 

Harder,  Keiuieth  E. 

Hardin,  Larry  Q. 


Hamden,  Jonathan  L. 
Harris.  Charles  R. 
Hart.  Gary  P. 
Hartman,  Wayne  D. 
Hawkins,  Thomas  C. 
Hawkins,  Tommle  L. 
Hazuda,  Alexander 

W.,  Jr. 
Heassler,  Ernest  J. 
Hebert,  William  J. 
Helton,  Mllford  R. 
Henderson.  Robert  M. 
Hendrickson.  Eugene 

W. 
Hense,  Harold  E. 
Herd,  Andrew  M.,  Jr. 
Herrlngdlne,  Howard 

R.,  Jr. 
Hlbbetts,  Charles  M. 
Hill,  Donald  W 
Hillhouse,  David  J. 
Hilton,  Donald  J. 
Hinds,  Robert  D 
Hlnkle.  Wilbur  G. 
Hogan,  James  L. 
Hollar,  Ned  R. 
Hollls.  Donald  D. 
Hood,  Joe  B. 
Hopkins,  Ronald  D. 
Horton,  Edward  C.  Jr. 
Hosklnson.  Donald  C. 
Hosterman.  Larry  D. 
Hudson.  Roger  L. 
HuHord,  Robert  C. 
Hunst,  Eugene  P. 
Huskey,  John  R. 
Huskey,  Ralph  E. 
Huukl,  Arnold  E. 
Hyde,  Hiram  B. 
Ilagan,  Cesar  O. 
Ingram,  George  T.,  n 
Jahnke,  Donald  A. 
Jarrlns,  Lawrence  A. 
Lackey,  Edward  J. 
Jaus,  Frederic  S. 
Jewell.  James  A. 
Johnson,  Jennings  A. 
Johnson.  Jesse  L.,  Jr. 
Johnson,  William  D. 
Jones,  Phillip  E. 
Jordan,  Larry  P 
Kane,  Paul  E. 
Kauffman,  Robert  H. 
Kazinski,  Robert  D. 
Keasler,  David  H. 
Kennedy.  Gaylord  A 
Keys,  Harry  E. 
Kllpatrlck,  Joe  P. 
Klncald,  Elthu  P, 
King.  James  S. 
King.  Wesley  G. 
Klrchner,  Tommy  L. 
Kizer,  Paul  C. 
Knight.  Daniel  W.,  Jr. 
Knight,  John 
Knight,  John  W. 
Koca,  Richard  L, 
Kopp,  Donald  L. 
Krause,  Walter  H  ,  Jr. 
Krelder.  Creighton  D. 
Laird,  WlUard  S.,  Jr. 
Lake,  Jack  B..  Jr. 
Lambert.  Larry  E. 
Larson.  George  E..  Jr. 
Leshlnski,  Stephen  C. 
Lewis,  Thomas  L. 
Litty,  Harold  R. 
Lockhart,  James  R. 
Locqulao.  Jesus  B. 
Loomls,  Donna  M. 
Lopez,  Richard 
Loporto,  Gerald  E. 
Lumpkin.  Robert  L. 
Lutzow.  David  C. 
Lynchard.  Robert  R. 
Lyon,  Percy  P. 
Magaraci,  Francisco  P 
Majszak,  Maurice  G. 
Mandapat,  Rolando  B. 


Marlon,  Wade  H.,  Jr. 
Marmon,  Michael  S. 
Ma.-stall.  Bernard  L 
Martin,  Lawrence  W 
Martin,  Robert  L. 
Martinez,  Patrick  M. 
Massey,  James  C.  Jr. 
McCall  Michael  W, 
McChesney,  Adrian 

M..  Jr. 
McClaskey,  Robert  J. 
McCracken,  Dennis  D. 
McGinn,  John  R. 
McGuire,  John  E. 
McHorney,  Benjamin 

M. 
McKlnnell.  Arthur  F. 
McLaln,  Roland  O,.  Jr. 
McMullen.  Richard  L 
McQuay.  Edgar,  Jr. 
Mendoza,  Jesus 
Metz,  Terry  L. 
Meyers.  John  B. 
Miller.  Douglas  E. 
Miller.  George  W. 
Mlxon,  Dewey  W..  Jr. 
Mlze.  Thomas  H. 
Molder.  Jack  E. 
MoUe,  Salvatore  A. 
Moore,  Donald  E..  Jr 
Moore,  Mark  N. 
Moore,  Robert  A. 
Moore,  Troy  C. 
Morris,  David  Q 
Morris,  James  W, 
Monissey,  John  J.,  Jr. 
Morse,  Stephen  P..  Jr. 
Mott.  John  8. 
Mucheck.  Frank  D. 
Mxirphy,  BlUy 
Neal.  CUfford  B. 
Norris,  Edmund  G. 
Nucup,  Ernesto  M. 
Numa,  Larry  J. 
Obey.  Robert  H. 
Ogg.  Paul  B. 
OUver.  Robert  M. 
Olson.  David  A. 
Omlnskl.  Joseph  J. 
Osaughnes.  Larry  R. 
Outram.  Cloyce  W. 
Overfleld.  Norm&n  M. 
Pace.  James  B. 
Painter.  Dale  E. 
Paris,  Charles  M. 
Parish,  James  W. 
Pashby,  Clifford  S. 
Patrick,  Wayne  J, 
Paxton,  Anthony  W  , 

Jr. 
Payne,  Carlton  L. 
Pearce.  John  M. 
Peck,  John  M. 
Peebles  John  T. 
Pemberton.  John  A. 
Penczek,  Paul  S. 
Pester.  Curtis  K.  Jr. 
Peters.  Clyde  V. 
Peterson.  Bonald  G. 
Pickett,  Gary  L. 
Plerantozzl,  Richard 
Pike,  Albert  L. 
Plner,  Steven  E 
Pinto.  Daniel  A. 
Porter,  Dennis  M. 
Portwood.  Jimmy  E. 
Powell.  David  O. 
Powell,  Thomas  O. 
Prtnce.  Burton  L. 
Pye.  John  T. 
Quesada,  Norlson  A 
Raesemann,  Robert  C 
Ramirez,  Robert  Q, 
Ramsey,  Floyd  D. 
Rangel,  Raynold 
Reeb,  James  N. 
Reld,  Jerry  D. 
Relghn,  Jonas  C. 
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Belas,  Harry  V. 
Renckert,  Predertck  E. 
Reuck,  Irwin  W. 
Rhatlgan,  Richard  J, 
Rial,  Robert  D. 
Rice,  Sidney  I. 
Richmond,  Leland  E. 
RlzKuto,  Leonard 
Roach,  Charles  J. 
Robb.  Arthur  P. 
Rock,  WUllam  A.,  Jr. 
Rohr,  Richard  L. 
Roth.  Jasper  N, 
Rowley.  Alan  B, 
Runager,  Richard  P. 
Rupert,  Thomas  P. 
Rustenbach.  Robert  J. 
SancheE  ,  Pete.  Jr. 
Sandldge,  James  M 
Sapien.  Joe 
Sarrsult.  Clifford  D. 
Scbaad.  Dlmon  K. 
Schaefer.  Charles  P. 
Schaner,  Frederick  L. 
Schlnn,  Dale  B. 
Schllnk.  Robert  J. 
Schneider,  Jacob  P. 
Schulz,  Gary  I. 
Schwartz,  David  B 
Scott.  Wayman  C. 
Seagers.  Jlmmle  R. 
Seater.  Tliomas  E. 
Sedergren,  Daniel  B. 
Segovia,  Gustavo.  Jr. 
Sells,  Carl  E. 
Shanklln,  John  L. 
Sharum.  Henry  P.,  Jr. 
Sheets.  Joseph  H. 
Sherman,  Benn  M. 
Sherman,  James  H. 
Shockley,  David  W. 
SUvemaU,  Paul  J. 
Skiimer.  William  L. 
Slagle.  Alain  A. 
Slatton,  Jimmy  L, 
Smalllng,  Will  A.,  m 
Smith,  Benjamin  H. 
Smith,  George  B. 
Smith.  Gordon  D. 
Smith,  James  L. 
Smith,  Paul  H. 
Smith,  Richard  T. 
Smith.  Stanley  V. 
Smith,  WiUlam  8. 
Snow,  Charles  S. 
Soldner,  Stephen  D 
Sorrell.  Gerald  G. 
Sowers.  William  B. 
Sparks.  Larry  O. 
Spear,  David  O. 
Spelr,  Roger  L. 
Spicher.  Lawrence  E. 
Springer.  Jon  M. 
Stapp,  Samuel  H. 
Stephens,  Jlmmle  D. 
Stevenson,  Robert  O  , 

Jr. 
Stewart,  Bowman  E 
Stewart.  James  A. 
Stewart.  Raymond  L. 
Stone.  Paul  W. 
Stonge,  Albert  A. 
Storey.  Robert  H. 
Stormes.  Lester  E. 
Strong,  Andrew  D, 
Sturm,  Robert  B. 
Sumner,  Frederick  8. 

Jr. 
Swltzer,  Ronald  E. 
Taylor,  James  G, 
Teague,  James  E. 
Teemley,  Dennis  D. 
Thlbadeau,  John  P. 
Thomas,  Clarence  A,, 

Jr. 
TTiompson,  Dean  M 
TTiompson,  Fredrick  C 
Topping.  Ivy  C,  Jr. 
TroUnger.  John  8..  Jr. 
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Tucker.  Gary  D. 
Tyrer,  Terry  G. 
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Vamer,  Donsild  C. 
Vaughn.  Donald  R, 


Waldrup.  Leland  W. 
Walker.  Boyd  A. 


Wells.  Raymond  W. 
Wendllng.  Phillip  G. 


Williams.  Gary  W. 
Williams.  James  L. 


May  13,  1980 

Woods.  Williams  A. 
Woolweaver,  Edward  T. 
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Tucker.  Gary  D. 
Tyrer,  Terry  O. 
Vahey,  WUllam  F 
Vandevoort.  Terry  L. 
Vandewark,  Wade  L. 

Jr. 
Vsmselow.  Wallace  W 
VameU.  Teddy  L.  R. 
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Vamer.  Donald  C. 
Vaughn.  Donald  R. 
Vaughn.  Robert  L. 
Vaughn,  WUllam  L. 
Venables,  James  J..  Jr. 
Vernon.  Lawrence  A. 
Villa,  Manuel  V. 
Waldron.  Patrick  J. 


Waldrup,  Leland  W. 
Walker,  Boyd  A. 
Walkley.  Gary  F. 
Walter.  Coy  J. 
Warden,  Allan  J. 
Watson.  Eddie  L. 
Webb.  Brian  K. 
WeUs.  Allen  L. 


Wells,  Raymond  W. 
WendUng.  Phillip  O. 
Wernll,  Theodore 
White,  Charles  M. 
White.  Gerald  W. 
White.  Lyle  M. 
White  Thomas  R. 
Whlted.  Ronald  M. 


Williams.  Gary  W. 
Williams.  James  L. 
Williams.  Tyrone  C. 
Willis.  Warren  F. 
Wills.  Jack  D. 
Wilson.  Lincoln  Jr. 
Winston.  Herbert  C. 
Woodbtxry,  Edward  A. 


May  18,  1980 

Woods,  Williams  A. 
Woolweaver,  Edward  T. 
Wright.  Wayne  A. 
Yankovich.  Edward  P. 

Jr. 
Yelken.  Robert  L. 
Zink.  John  W. 
Zurschmit,  Franklin  E. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Henry  Dahlberg,  Jr.,  D.D.,  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Lakeland,  Ha.,  of- 
fered the  following  prayer : 

Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  blessing  on  this  great  and 
favored  land. 

In  a  time  of  man's  gross  inhumanity 
to  man,  we,  as  a  proud  and  compassion- 
ate nation  of  free  people,  reafiftrm  our 
commitment  to  the  God  we  trust. 

We  know  that  no  easy  tasks  lie  ahead — 
a  wise  man  has  said  it  is  the  business 
of  the  future  to  be  dangerous — but  in  the 
spirit  of  our  forefathers  we  face  what- 
ever comes  with  courage  and  determina- 
tion under  Thy  divine  providence. 

Help  us  also,  O  Lord,  in  these  troubled 
times  to  meet  with  equal  resolution  the 
problems  of  the  spirit.  DeUver  us  from 
the  poverty  of  indifference  and  apathy, 
the  inflation  of  self-interest,  the  false 
economics  of  materialism,  and  the  free- 
dom which  demands  much  but  shirks 
responsibility. 

Bless  now  the  honorable  men  and 
women  of  this  House;  grant  them  Thy 
guidance  and  wisdom. 

In  Christ's  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  May  5, 1980,  the  Presi- 
dent approved  and  signed  a  biU  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  4197,  An  act  to  amend  the  Wool  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  of  1939  with  respect  to 
recycled  wool. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title : 

HR.  6839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  reauested.  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 


H.  Con.  Res.  307.  Concurrent  resolution 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981. 
1982.  and  1983  and  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307  en- 
titled "a  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1980."  Re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  HoLLmcs. 
Mr.  Magntjson,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Bellmon. 
Mr.  DoMENici.  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Mrs 
Kassebaum  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

S  2156.  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzation  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
for  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
Church  and  Mr.  Glenn  be  conferees,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  the  bill  (S. 
662 1  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter- American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
F\md."  vice  Mr.  McGovern  and  Mr.  Pell. 
excused. 


DR.  HENRY  DAHLBERG,  JR. 

<Mr.  IRELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  introduce  to  you  Dr. 
Henry  Dahlberg,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Lakeland,  Fla. 

I  have  heard  Dr.  Dahlberg  preach 
many  times  and  I  fully  understand  why 
he  is  often  sought  out  as  a  guest  speaker. 
He  also  is  a  student  of  American  history 
whose  sense  of  community  responsibil- 
ity reaches  out  beyond  his  own  congre- 
gation. 

Dr.  Dahlberg  has  served  Florida 
churches  for  nearly  30  years.  Before 
coming  to  Lakeland,  he  was  pastor  of 
Miami's  First  Presbyterian  Church  and 
was  president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
Council  of  Churches. 

He  has  held  offices  in  the  Florida  Syn- 
od and  Southeast  Presbytery  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church;  served  as 


trustee    for    two    Presbyterian    colleges, 
and  Ls  a  frequent  baccalaureate  speaker. 

A  native  of  Youngstown.  Ohio.  Dr. 
Dahlberg  attended  Pittsburgh  Theologi- 
cal Semmary  and  holds  both  master's 
and  doctorate  of  divinity  degrees. 

One  who  seeks  to  minister  to  people 
must  also  seek  to  teach  them,  because 
how  else  can  the  spiritual  truths  which 
are  the  bedrock  of  faith  be  transmitted  ? 

A  gifted  preacher  is  by  definition  a 
gifted  teacher  and  teaching  drew  Dr 
Dahlberg  before  the  ministry  called  him. 
He  was  an  assistant  high  school  princi- 
pal in  Ohio  and  an  English  and  history 
professor  at  the  Ecole  International  in 
Switzerland. 

To  ask  the  blessing  over  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  by  extension  to  invoke  the  highest 
concerns  for  all  Americans  because  this 
political  body  is  in  every  way  the  people's 
house. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  had  Dr 
Dahlberg  with  us  today. 


NEW  GUIDELINES  NEEDED  FOR  IM- 
MIGRATION AND  NATURALIZA- 
TION SERVICE 

<Mr.  HIGHTOWER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER  Mr  Speaker,  what 
this  countrv  needs,  now.  is  a  sound,  sensi- 
ble, understandable,  and  enforceable  im- 
migration policy. 

In  recent  months  the  starving  and 
pathetic  boat  peoole  of  'Vietnam  have 
swarmed  to  these  shores.  In  recent  weeks 
we  have  begun  to  experience  a  new  flood 
of  boat  people  as  the  newest  waves  of 
people  fleeing  the  empty  promises  of 
Marxism  wade  ashore  from  boats  that 
have  fled  Cuba. 

The  great  and  generous  hearts  of  free- 
dom loving  Americans  are  now  begin- 
ning to  ask  How  long  can  this  continue? 
How  manv  more? 

While  the  Vietnamese,  the  Cubans, 
and  the  Haitians  are  getting  the  head- 
lines, there  is  a  constant  stream  of  ille- 
gal, undociunented  men,  women,  and 
children,  pouring  across  the  border  to  the 
South.  The  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  seems  powerless  to  do  any- 
thing to  stem  the  tide. 

What  is  our  pclicv?  How  many  people 
can  be  accommodated  and  over  what  pe- 
riod of  time? 

I  call  on  this  administration  to  work 
with  the  Congress  and  develop  a  policy 
that  will  provide  new  and  enforceable 
guidelines  for  the  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  humani- 
tarians. We  are  also  a  nation  of  laws. 
Our  laws  must  be  respected  and  enforced. 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during   the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □   1407  is  2:0'  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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If  changes  should  be  made,  then  let  the 
Congress  do  it  in  the  proper  way. 

We  must  have  a  national  policy  and 
that  policy  must  be  spelled  out  in  the 
law  and  enforced  by  the  proper  authori- 
ties. 


PERI.IISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE.  RESEARCH.  AND 
TECHNOLOGY  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  TO 
SIT  ON  MAY  14  AND  15.  1980,  DtOfl- 
ING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research, 
and  Technology  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  may  be  permit- 
ted to  sit  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
this  week.  May  14  and  15,  1980,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  House  may  be  in  session 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  COMMITTEES 
TO  HAVE  UNTIL  12  NOON,  FRIDAY, 
MAY  16,   1980,  TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
may  have  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Fri- 
day, May  16,  1980.  to  file  reports,  and 
that  reports  filed  by  that  time  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  filed  within  the  time 
permitted  by  section  402iai  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act,  with  respect  to 
fiscal  1981  authorizations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

ni2io 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
teU  us  how  many  bills  may  fall  into  this 
category?  Are  there  a  great  number?  I 
know  in  the  past  the  Rules  Committee 
has  on  each  bill  waived  the  filing  dead- 
line as  the  rule  was  granted. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  an  out- 
side number.  I  honestly  do  not  know  how 
many  would  be  affected  by  this.  I  do 
know  that  there  are  bills  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  are  going  to  have  to  be 
hurriedly  prepared  and  put  together  if 
we  do  not  give  them  this  extra  12  hours. 
Their  staff  has  been  burdened  with  a  lot 
of  activity  with  two  conference  commit- 
tees, among  other  things,  and  it  is  largely 
at  their  request  that  we  have  sought  this 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROPOSAL  TO  RESCIND  $9.0  THOU- 
SAND IN  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 
PREVIOUSLY  PROVIDED  BY  CON- 
GRESS AND  TWO  NEW  DEFERRALS 
OF  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  TOTAL- 
ING $19.8  MILLION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC.  NO.  96- 
311) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  13.  1980.  i 


PERMISSION  FOR  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  1309  TO  BE  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  ON  MAY  15. 
1980.  NOTWITHSTANDING  ANY 
RULE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  files  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1309.  it  be  eU- 
gible  for  consideration  by  the  House  on 
Thursday,  May  15.  1980.  notwithstanding 
any  rule  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentleman 
also  include  in  his  request  the  waiver  of 
any  and  all  points  of  order  that  might 
be  made  against  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes;  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  my  last  statement  was  regardless 
of  any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary, 
in  effect  waiving  any  points  of  order 
against  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  at  that  time,  respecting  the  3-day 
rule,  not  with  respect  to  any  other  point 
of  order. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  That  was  my  question. 
The  gentleman  seeks  to  waive  only  the  3- 
day  rule? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Piirsuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3,  rule  XXVII.  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed  on 
Monday,  May  12,  1980.  in  the  order  in 
which  that  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  followmg 
order: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  318  and 
H.R.  6616. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after  the 
first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


DISAPPROVAL      OF      REGULATIONS 
FOR  EDUCATION  APPEAL  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  res- 
olution iH.  Con.  Res.  318). 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  'Mr.  Perkins)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  318). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


OCEAN  DUMPING  AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL  YEAR   1981 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  6616,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr.  Murphy  )  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R. 
6616.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  372,  nays  24, 
not  voting  36.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  229) 

TEAS— 372 

Abdnor 

Boner 

Diniel,  Dan 

Acidabbo 

Bonier 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Akaka 

Bonker 

Danielson 

Alexander 

Bouquard 

Dannemeyer 

Ambro 

Bowen 

Daschle 

Anderson, 

Brademas 

Davis.  Mich. 

Calif, 

Breaux 

Davis.  S.C. 

Andrews. 

Brlnkley 

de  la  Garza 

N  Dak. 

Brodhead 

Deckard 

.'Vnnunzlo 

Brooks 

Dell  urns 

Appleeate 

Broomfleld 

Derrick 

Archer 

Brown.  Calif. 

Derwinski 

Ashbrook 

Brown,  Ohio 

Devine 

Ashley 

Broyhill 

Dickinson 

Aspln 

Buch?nan 

Dicks 

Atkinson 

Burgener 

Dini;ell 

.\uCoin 

Burllson 

Donnelly 

Badham 

Burton.  John 

Etornan 

Bafalls 

Butler 

Downey 

Bailey 

Byron 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Baldus 

Carney 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Barnes 

Carr 

Early 

Bauman 

Carter 

Eckhardt 

Beard.  R.I. 

Chappell 

Edgar 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Cheney 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bedell 

Chisholm 

Edwards.  Calif 

Beilenson 

Clausen 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Benjamin 

dinger 

Emery 

Bennett 

Coleman 

English 

Bereuter 

Collins,  ni. 

Erdahl 

Bethune 

Conable 

Erlenborn 

BeviU 

Conte 

Evans.  Del. 

Bingham 

Corcoran 

Evans.  Ga. 

Bhmchard 

Corman 

Fary 

Boggs 

Coughlin 

Fascell 

Boland 

Oourtcr 

Fazio 

BoUlnE 

DAmours 

Penwlck 
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Ferraro 

Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Pithian 
Fltppo 
Florio 
Foley 

Ford,  Tenn. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Frost 
FuQua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guartnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HiillS 
Hlnson 
Holt 

Holtzman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
JenklDS 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 
Jones,  N.C, 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Klidee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach.  La. 
Lederer 
Lehman 


Albosta 
Barnard 
CTay 

Oolllns.  Tex. 
Conyers 
Cotter 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  PhUlp 


Lent 

Rltter 

Lewis 

Roblnnon 

Livingston 

Roe 

Lloyd 

Rosenthal 

liOefBer 

Rostenkowskl 

Long,  La. 

Roth 

Long,  Md. 

Rousselot 

Lott 

Roybal 

Lowry 

Royer 

Lujan 

Runnels 

Luken 

Rusao 

Lvndine 

Sabo 

Lungren 

Santinl 

McClory 

Satterfleld 

McCloskey 

Sawyer 

McCormack 

Scheuer 

McDade 

Schroeder 

McEwen 

Schulze 

McHugh 

SebcUus 

McKay 

Selberllng 

Madigan 

Sensenbrenner 

Maguire 

Shannon 

Markey 

Sharp 

Marks 

Shelby 

Marlenee 

Shumway 

Marriott 

Shusler 

Martin 

Simon 

Mathls 

Smith,  Iowa 

Matsul 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Mattox 

Snowe 

Mavroules 

Snyder 

MazzoU 

Soiaxz 

Mica 

Solomon 

Michel 

Spellman 

Mlkiilskl 

Spence 

Miller,  Calif. 

St  Germain 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stack 

Mlneta 

Staggers 

Minlsh 

Stangeland 

MitcheU,  Md. 

Stanton 

Mitchell,  N,Y. 

Stark 

Moakley 

Stenholm 

Mollohan 

Stewart 

Montgomery 

Stockman 

Moore 

Stratton 

Moorhead, 

Sludds 

Calif. 

Swift 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Synar 

Mottl 

Tauke 

Murphv.  m. 

Taylor 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Thomas 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Thompson 

Murtha 

Travler 

Musto 

Trlble 

Myers,  Ind. 

Udall 

Myers.  Pa. 

UUman 

Natcher 

Van  Deerlin 

Neal 

Vander  Jagt 

Nedzl 

Vanlk 

kelson 

Vento 

Nichols 

Walgren 

Nolan 

Walker 

Nowak 

Wampler 

O'Brien 

Waxman 

Dakar 

Weiss 

Oberstar 

White 

Ott'inger 

Whltehurst 

Panetta 

Whitley 

Pashayan 

Whlttaker 

Patten 

Whitten 

Patterson 

Williams.  Mont 

Pease 

Williams.  Ohio 

Pepper 

Wilson.  Bob 

Perkins 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Petri 

Winn 

Peyser 

Wlrth 

Porter 

WoKT 

Preyer 

Wolpe 

Price 

Wright 

Pritchard 

Wylie 

Quiilen 

Yates 

Rahall 

Yatron 

Railsback 

Young.  Alaska 

Rangel 

Young,  Fla, 

Regula 

Young.  Mo 

Reuss 

Zablocki 

Rhodes 

Zeferettl 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

NATS— 24 

Dodd 

Paul 

Evans,  Ind. 

Ratchford 

Ford,  Mich. 

Roberts 

Jacobs 

Rudd 

Leath,  Tex. 

Stokes 

McKlnney 

Stump 

Moffett 

Symms 

Obey 

Volkmer 
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Anderson,  m. 

Drtnan 

Pickle 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Ertel 

Pursell 

Anthony 

Glalmo 

Quayle 

Biaggl 

Holland 

Rodlno 

Burton.  Phillip 

HoUenbeck 

Rose 

Campbell 

Howard 

Skelton 

Cavanaugh 

.lenrette 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Jones.  Okla. 

Watklns 

Coelho 

Lee 

Weaver 

Diggs 

Leland 

WUson.  C.  H 

Dixon 

Levitas 

Wyatl 

Dougherty 

McDonald 

Wydler 

D  1230 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of 
California  for,  with  Mr.  Giaimo  against. 

Mr.  Biaggl  and  Mr  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr. 
McDonald  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Rose  with  Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Pickle  with  Mr.  Lee. 
Mr   Weaver  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr,  Jenrette  with  Mr,  Etougherty. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 
Mr.    Coelho    with    Mr    Andrews    of    North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Phillip  Burton  with  Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr  Anthony  with  Mr  Holland. 

Mr  Drlnan  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr,  Ertel  with  Mr,  Pursell. 

Mr,  Steed  with  Mr,  Wydler. 

Mr,  Levltas  with  Mr  HoUenbeck, 

Mr  Skelton  with  Mr  Dixon, 

Mr  Watkins  with  Mr,  Cavanaugh, 

Mr  Dlggs  with  Mr  Leland 

Mr.  BARNARD  and  Mr.  SYMMS 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DELLUMS  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 307,  FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET- 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  concurrent  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  307)  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and 
1983  and  revising  the  congressional  budg- 
et for  the  U.S,  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1980,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mur- 
tha). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentle- 
man explain  what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
routine  request  simply  disagreeing  with 
the  Senate  amendments  to  the  budget 


resolution  and  agreeing  to  a  conference 
with  the  other  body  so  the  differences  can 
be  reconciled. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  informed  that  the  other  body  in 
dealing  with  the  budget  resolution 
changed  the  date  by  which  reconciliation 
will  be  required  to  August  the  28th  rather 
than  the  later  date  in  September  the 
Budget  Act  requires.  Since  this  Is  not 
consistent  with  our  action  here  in  the 
House,  and  I  was  told  the  purpose  was  to 
allow  an  extra  month  lor  campaigning 
for  Members  of  the  other  body  who  are 
up  for  reelection.  I  am  just  wondering 
what  the  House  position  might  be  on  this 
matter  when  we  go  to  conference.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  accommodate  our  col- 
leagues who  feel  that  they  are  in  jeopardy 
in  the  other  body  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  nice  to  know  if  that  is  the 
case. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  from 
Mar>'land's  compassion  is  well  known  in 
that  regard.  While  I  cannot  spetik  for  my 
other  conferees,  if  I  were  to  be  a  con- 
feree, nor  for  those  who  would  be  if  I 
were  not.  I  think  I  could  point  out  also 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  things 
in  the  Senate  resolution  that  are  in- 
consistent with  the  action  of  the  House. 
I  would  presume  it  would  be  the  position 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  the  con- 
ference to  uphold,  insofar  as  they  could, 
the  position  of  the  House,  well  knowing 
we  have  to  >ield  occasionally  in  order  to 
get  some  agreement. 

Mr.  ROUSSEILOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  obiect,  the 
gentleman  can  assure  us  that  this  pro- 
rwsal  is  only  to  go  to  conference  and  to 
name  conferees,  and  there  is  nothing  else 
included  in  the  proposal?  It  was  diCQcult 
to  hear  anything  being  read  by  the  read- 
ing clerk. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  Is  en- 
titled to  that  assurance.  Precisely  I  would 
give  him  that  assurance.  All  that  is  in- 
cluded in  my  request  is  simply  that  we 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  is  our  budget  reso- 
lution, and  that  we  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate,  and  that  we 
agree  to  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes.  That  is  the 
request  I  make.  It  has  no  other  caveats 
nor  provisions  whatsoever, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none  and, 
without  objection,  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Giaimo,  Wright.  Ash- 
ley, Simon,  Mineta,  Jones  of  Oklahoma, 
Brodhead.  Wxrth.  Panetta.  Gephardt, 
Nelson,  Latta,  and  Conable.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  REGtTLA,  and  Mr.  Rudd. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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in  order  by  this  rule  is  not  passed,  there 
will  be  a  great  many  people  who  will  ac- 


stamp  benefits,  effective  June  1,  to  mil- 
Uons  of  poor  and  near  poor  Americans 
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OCEAN  DUMPING  AUTHORIZATION 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speakers  table  the  Sen- 
ate bill  iS.  11481  to  reauthorize  title  I 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act.  and  for  other  purposes, 
a  similar  bill  to  H.R.  6616.  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 

S.   1148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  Section  111  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  •and"  following  "1977." 
and  inserting  "not  to  exceed  $1,232,000  for 
each  of  fiscal  year  1980,  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
fiscal  year  1982."  immediately  after  "1978.". 

Sec.  2.  Title  II  of  the  Marine  Protection. 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  205.  The  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  is  authorized 
to  conduct  a  study  to  assist  the  city  of  New 
York  in  evaluating  the  technological  options 
available  tor  the  removal  of  heavy  metals 
and  other  toxic  organic  materials  from  the 
sewage  sludge  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
study  shall  also  examine  options  available 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  such  pollutants 
entering  the  sewage  system.  The  study  Is  to 
be  completed  by  July  1.  1980.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MtTRPHT  OF 
NEW    TORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mttrphy  of  New  York  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  Senate  bill.  S.  1148  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  sections  1,  7,  8,  and 
9  of  H.R.  6616,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


OCEAN   DUMPING   AUTHORIZATION 
FOR    FISCAL   YEAR    1981 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Sen- 
ate bill  (S.  11231  to  amend  section  204 
of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research, 
and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  title  n  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CTerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows : 


a  1123 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Re- 
search, and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  as 
amended  (33  U.S.C.  1444),  is  further 
amended  by  (1)  deleting  the  word  "and" 
after  the  date  "1977";  (2)  deleting  the 
period  after  the  date  "1978"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  a  comma;  and  (3)  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "and  not 
to  exceed  t9, 500.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  MT7RPHY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  S.  1123.  an  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
provisions  of  sections  2  and  3  of  H.R.  6616. 
as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agree  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


n  1240 

OCEAN   DUMPING   AUTHORIZATION 
FOR   FISCAL   YEAR    1981 

Mr.  MtTRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Sen- 
ate bill  iS.  1140  >  to  amend  title  in  of 
the  Marine  Protection,  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  title 
for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  U40 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
304  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and 
Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  (16  U.S.C.  1434)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  immediately 
after  "fiscal  year  1977.".  and 

(2)  by  adding  immediately  after  "fiscal 
year  1978"  the  following:  ",  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980,  and  not  to 
exceed  $4,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1981" 

Sec,  2.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Marine  Pro- 
tection, Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of 
1972  (16  U.S.C.  1432(a))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting Immediately  after  the  term  "eco- 
logical," the  word  "scientific". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MURPHY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  S.  1140.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and  6  of  H.R. 
6616,  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  offered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill.  H.R.  6616,  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bills  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENTS 
TO  S.  1148,  S.  1123,  AND  S.  1140 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  sec- 
tion numbers  in  the  engrossment  of  the 
House  amendments  to  the  Senate  bills 
S.  1148.  S.  1123.  and  S.  1140. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
5 -MINUTE   RULE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  during 
debate  under  the  5-minute  rule  for  pur- 
poses of  markup. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle- 
man explain  to  us  why  this  is  necessary? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  because  we  have  a  backlog  of 
legislation  in  the  committee  and  we  want 
to  consider  the  standby  fuel  efficiency 
legislation  which  came  out  with  only  one 
dissenting  vote  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power,  with  the  support 
of  the  minority. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  is  the  gentleman  marking  up 
only  one  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  That  is  the  only  bill  on 
which  I  make  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  the  gentleman  is 
only  asking  for  one  bill? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent on  only  one  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE  TO  SIT  TO- 
DAY FOR  MARKUP  OF  H.R.  7320 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon  to  mark 
up  the  bill.  H.R.  7320. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that 
ordinarily  I  would  not  object,  but  the 
fact  is  that  the  bill  before  us  was  writ- 
ten about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  last 
night.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  concerned  about  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  'We  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  study  it  properly,  and 
so,  therefore.  I  will  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 
is  heard. 

(Messrs.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  WALKER, 
3ADHAM.  THOMAS,  TAUKE.  PRITCH- 
ARD,  SENSENBRENNER,  SHUMWAY, 
SOLOMON,  and  MICHEL  also  objected.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  suffi- 
cient number  have  risen.  The  Clerk  will 
note  the  number  of  10  objectors. 

Objection  is  heard. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  663  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  tis 
follows : 

H.  Res.  663 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  consider, 
clause  2(1)  (6)  of  rule  XI  and  section  311(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  Joint  resolution  (HJ  Res. 
545)  making  an  urgent  appropriation  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal  vear  end- 
ing September  30,  1980,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  the  House, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Bolling)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land I  Mr.  Bauman),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  so  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  a  statement  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  no 
reason  for  going  into  a  great  deal  of  de- 
tail. The  reason  I  want  to  put  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record  is  that  I  want  to  cite 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  precedent.  It  is  the 
first  time  that  other  than  technically  we 
have  waived  a  certain  provision  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  reason  for  it  is  that  we 
IMssed  the  first  budget  resolution 
through  the  House.  It  is  now  in  confer- 
ence. Food  stamps  are  a  real  emergency, 
and  If  this  appropriation  bill  that  is  made 


in  order  by  this  rule  is  not  passed,  there 
will  be  a  great  many  people  who  will  ac- 
tually go  hungry.  We  need  to  pass  it  as  a 
matter  of  high  emergency.  Therefore.  I 
do  not  think  Members  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  technicalities  nor  the 
significance  of  the  precedent.  They  will 
be  able  to  read  it  in  the  Record,  and  I. 
therefore,  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  663. 
provides  for  the  consideration,  in  the 
House,  of  House  Joint  Resolution  545. 
making  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program  for  fis- 
cal year  1980.  I  do  not  propose  to  spend 
much  time  on  this  rule,  since  my  col- 
leagues are  all  aware  of  the  serious  situa- 
tion that  faces  the  food  stamp  program. 

House  Resolution  663  provides  for 
consideration  in  the  House  which  means 
the  joint  resolution  will  be  considered 
under  the  1-hour  rule  and  no  amend- 
ments will  be  allowed  unless  the  man- 
ager of  the  resolution,  in  this  instance 
Chairman  Whitten,  yields  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  insure  that  this  legis- 
lation may  be  considered  promptly,  a 
waiver  of  clause  2(1M6)  of  rule  XI — the 
3-day  layover  rule — is  provided  in  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  exceptional  pro- 
vision of  the  rule  is  a  waiver  of  section 
311  <a I  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974.  Section  311(ai  bars  considera- 
tion of  legislation  which  provides  addi- 
tional new  budget  authority  or  new 
spending  authority  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
propriate levels  set  forth  in  the  mast 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  that  fiscal  year.  Al- 
though final  action  has  not  been  taken 
on  the  budget  resolution,  the  House 
passed  measure  contains  adequate  au- 
thority for  funding  for  this  necessary 
program.  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  yesterday  contains  authority  for 
an  additional  $2.4  billion  for  the  program 
for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Let  me  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  first  time  a  waiver  of  section 
311 1  a)  of  the  Budget  Act  has  been  pro- 
vided in  a  rule,  other  than  as  a  techni- 
cality, for  any  bill  which  would  breach 
the  spending  limit  established  by  a 
budget  resolution.  The  Congress  adopted 
this  provision  of  the  Budget  Act  to  insure 
fiscal  discipline  so  that  a  spending  ceil- 
ing once  set  would  not  be  breached.  But. 
the  Congress  also  provided  a  safety  valve 
for  the  budget  process.  The  Committee 
on  Rules  is  granted  both  specific  author- 
ity to  recommend  to  the  House  waivers 
of  certain  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act 
by  the  act  itself,  and  is  granted  general 
authority  in  the  act  and  under  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  rec- 
ommend waivers  of  any  other  require- 
ment of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  authority  was  never 
intended  to  allow  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  recommend  waivers  on  a  routine 
basis,  especially  regarding  section  311. 
However,  the  compelling  nature  of  this 
crisis  confronts  us  with  an  important 
decision.  Unless  this  vital  supplemental 
appropriation  is  signed  into  law  by  May 
15,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be 
forced  to  order  States  to  suspend  all  food 


stamp  benefits,  effective  June  1.  to  mil- 
lions of  poor  and  near  poor  Americans 
who  cannot  afford  an  adequate  diet. 

In  \iew  of  this  serious  situation,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  after  careful  de- 
liberation voted  to  recommend  a  waiver 
of  section  311  of  the  Budget  Act.  This 
precedent  setting  situation  should  not 
be  construed  as  the  beginning  of  blan- 
ket waiters  of  this  provision.  TTie  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously and  prudently  in  its  considera- 
tion of  waivers  of  this  type.  Since  action 
on  House  Concurrent  Resolution  307 
has  not  been  completed  and  in  light  of 
the  impending  crisis,  this  waiver  is 
justified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  perception  of 
congressional  action  is  as  important  as 
what  is  actually  taking  place  here  to- 
day. If  we  do  not  complete  action  by 
May  15,  some  21  million  needy  people 
will  be  notified  of  benefit  reductions. 
Termination  of  the  food  stamp  benefits 
through  lack  of  action  by  the  Congress 
would  be  devastating  to  millions  of  poor 
and  elderly  people  throughout  this 
country. 

House  Joint  Resolution  545  provides 
an  additional  $2.56  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1980  for  the  program  and  permits 
up  to  5  percent  of  this  amount  to  be 
placed  in  reserve  to  be  apportioned  for 
use  only  in  such  amounts  and  at  such 
times  as  may  become  necessary  to  carry 
out  program  operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nearly  one-fourth  of  our 
people  are  suffering  from  poor  nutrition 
because  of  the  unavailability  of  decent 
food.  The  food  stamp  program  is  an 
integral  part  of  our  Federal  efforts  to 
alleviate  hunger  that  plagues  the  low 
income  families  and  the  elderly  of  our 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  particular 
controversy  over  this  rule.  It  is  essential 
that  we  move  forward  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  appropriation  so  that  the 
crisis  that  threatens  to  deprive  millions 
of  needy  recipients  of  food  stamp  bene- 
fits can  be  averted.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  adopt  House  Resolution  663. 

Mr.  BALTMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  'Mr.  Bol- 
ling' may  be  correct  that  Members  will 
not  be  as  interested  in  the  technicalities, 
I  think  it  is  worth  commenting  that  the 
rule  before  us  is  precedent  setting.  As 
others  have.  I  would  like  to  pose  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  today  wants  people  to  go  hun- 
gry, because  that  is  the  way  in  which  this 
debate  unfortunately  has  been  framed. 
If  you  are  concerned  about  the  enormous 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program,  if  you 
are  concerned  about  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure involved,  if  you  are  concerned 
about  saving  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayer's  money,  if  you  are  concerned 
about  waste  and  fraud,  if  you  are  con- 
cerned about  changing  the  program  so 
that  those  most  in  need  get  increased 
benefits  and  those  who  do  deserve  any- 
thing do  not  get  anything,  then  you  are 
told  you  are  for  people  going  hungry. 
That  is  the  way  this  debate  has  been 
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framed  from  the  beginning.  Frankly.  I 
or^  -ioir  onr)  firpH  nf  it  None  of  us  desire 


of  at  least  $2.5  billion.  So  we  are  here  to- 
day being  asked  to  bail  out  their  mis- 
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Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr   Cavanaugh 
Mr    Coelho  with   Mr.  Drlnan. 


created  by  the  implementation  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act    May  I  say  for  the 
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framed  from  the  beginning.  Frankly.  I 
am  sick  and  tired  of  it.  None  of  us  desire 
to  withhold  assistance  to  those  who  truly 
need  it. 

I  thing  something  needs  to  be  said  at 
this  point  about  the  way  procedure  is  be- 
ing used  in  this  Congress  to  distort  not 
only  the  meaning  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  to  prevent  any  real  reform 
amendments  from  being  considered.  The 
rule  we  have  before  us  waives  just  about 
everything  but  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States— and  you  could  probably 
find  some  constitutional  law  expert  to 
argue  that  it  does  that,  too. 

This  rule,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  BoLUNCi  is  quite  correct,  is  prece- 
dent shattering.  It  is  the  first  time  we 
have  ever  waived  the  Budget  Act  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  there  be  a 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  con- 
taining a  spending  ceiling  allowing  the 
consideration  of  legislation.  The  rule  we 
have  before  us  makes  in  order  an  ap- 
propriation, in  the  amount  of  $2,556,174,- 
000.  That  appropriation  bill  will  act  as 
the  budget  resolution,  the  authorizing 
legislation,  and  the  appropriation  all 
rolled  into  one. 

The  budget  resolution,  we  all  know, 
contained  this  amount  of  money,  but  it 
has  not  been  passed  into  law  and  is  now 
in  conference.  It  was  sent  to  conference 
a  few  moments  ago.  We  could  have  con- 
sidered a  third  budget  resolution  for  1980. 
but  the  leadership  decided  no.  even 
though  they  knew  last  March  that  this 
money  would  be  needed.  They  would  not 
bring  a  third  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980  to  the  floor;  they  decided  to 
attach  it  to  the  fiscal  year  1981  resolu- 
tion and  bull  it  through,  as  they  did. 
without  a  chance  to  separately  attack  the 
problems  it  encompassed  We  could  have 
considered  last  February  the  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  1980  and  1981  fiscal  years  but  the 
leadership  did  not  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

The  rule  on  the  authorization  was  re- 
quested many  weeks  ago.  The  authoriza- 
tion bill  was  reported  in  February,  but. 
no,  the  leadership  on  the  other  side  did 
not  want  the  bill  on  the  floor.  So  finally 
today,  with  a  May  15  deadline  facing  us. 
with  Secretary  Bergland  telling  us  that 
we  will  allow  millions  of  people  to  go  hun- 
gry, we  are  forced  to  vote  on  a  resolution 
that  will  waive  all  of  these  matters  that 
I  have  just  mentioned. 

None  of  this  was  necessary.  Last  year 
there  was  an  amendment  adopted  by  this 
Congress,  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Lugar)  that  gave  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  discretionary  au- 
thority to  allocate  any  food  stamp  funds 
as  he  saw  fit  if  there  was  ever  a  short- 
fall or  it  appeared  that  the  money  was 
running  out.  The  intent  of  that  amend- 
ment was  to  attempt  to  get  the  Secretary 
to  take  care  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor 
first,  rather  than  reducing  all  of  the  bene- 
fits to  all  recipients  across  the  board  by 
a  certain  percent.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  refused  and  failed  to  do  this. 
Instead  Secretary  Bergland  has,  pre- 
sumably with  President  Carter's  ap- 
proval, maintained  full  funding  and  full 
benefits  for  all  recipients  without  any 
concern  about  the  amount  of  money  in 
the  program,  and  the  result  is  a  deficit 


of  at  least  $2.5  billion.  So  we  are  here  to- 
day being  asked  to  bail  out  their  mis- 
management. 

Already  we  have  seen  in  the  confer- 
ence report  that  will  be  filed  on  the  au- 
thorization bill  that  the  amendments 
adopted  by  the  House  to  tighten  up  the 
food  stamp  law  have  been  thrown  out. 
The  Jeffords  amendment  of  the  other  day 
has  been  dropped  from  the  conference 
report  we  will  consider  later  this  week. 
So  I  suggest  to  you  that  I  really  question 
how  concerned  the  authors  and  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  food  stamp  program  are 
about  the  really  poor  who  need  assist- 
ance from  this  program,  how  concerned 
they  are  about  cleaning  up  the  waste  and 
fraud,  how  concerned  they  are  about  true 
reform.  They  and  others  who  have  pre- 
cipitated this  parliamentary  predica- 
ment have  allowed  lobbyists  all  over  this 
country,  using  Government  funds  in  some 
instances,  to  deluge  this  Congress  with 
mail,  much  of  it  coming  in  mimeo- 
graphed and  printed  form  and  postcards 
saying,  "You  must  vote  now  for  another 
$2.5  billion  or  $3  billion  because  people 
are  going  hungry." 

This  is  a  manufactured  crisis,  manu- 
factured by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and   by   the   President   of   the   United 

St3.t6S 

It  is  an  affront  to  the  poor  who  really 
need  assistance.  It  is  an  affront  to  the 
Congress  that  ought  to  be  legislating 
responsibly,  and.  most  of  all,  it  is  an  af- 
front to  the  taxpayers  who  are  having  to 
foot  this  enormous  bill. 
n  1250 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  oppose  this 
rule,  not  because  I  am  for  people  going 
hungrj-  but  because  we  need  welfare 
reform  and  food  stamp  reform,  we  need 
to  legislate  in  a  reasonable  manner,  not 
under  the  gun.  We  need  to  be  able  to 
make  decisions  in  an  intelligent  and 
informed  manner,  not  to  vote  for  rules 
such  as  this.  This  is  an  horrendous  prece- 
dent. It  throws  out  the  Budget  Act,  the 
authority  of  the  legislating  committee 
and  vests  it  all  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  it  does  it  in  a  manner 
that  does  not  help  the  poor  and  hurts 
the  taxpayers. 

If  that  is  the  way  you  want  to  legislate, 
fine.  I  do  not.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  it 
and  I  suspect  that  when  the  elections  are 
held  in  November  many  people  who  have 
perpetrated  this  kind  of  fraud  on  the 
Congress  will  not  be  back  here  to  vote 
for  future  rules  that  pervert  representa- 
tive Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  comment  will  be  very 
brief.  I  stand  by  my  statement.  If  we 
fail  to  pass  this  in  time  there  are  people 
who  will  go  hungry.  The  events  that  were 
described  by  my  opposite  number  on  the 
Rules  Committee  may  be  so.  The  facts 
are  that  the  House  faces  a  condition, 
not  a  theory,  nor  a  technical  problem, 
and  the  way  to  face  this  condition,  so 


that  people  who  are  without  politics, 
poor  people  who  depend  on  this  program 
for  sustenance  in  many  cases  will  not  be 
frightened  or  will  not  be  actually  pre- 
sented with  the  possibility  of  not  get- 
ting food  upon  which  they  rely.  That  is 
the  reason  this  rule  is  here.  That  is  the 
rea.5on  I  called  an  emergency  meeting  to 
consider  this  rule.  That  is  the  reason 
everybody  who  can  keep  their  eye  on 
reality  needs  to  vote  for  this  rule. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  310,  nays  95, 
not  voting  27.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  2301 

TEAS— 310 
Abdnor 
Addabbo 
.Akaka 
Albosta 
Alexander 
Ambro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak 
Annimzlo 
ApDiegate 
Ash'ey 
.AsDln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Bailey 
BaJdns 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard.  R.I. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Ben.lamln 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevill 
Biniham 
Blanchard 
Boosts 
Boland 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Bouqnard 
Bowen 
Bradem.is 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown.  CaJlf. 
Broyhlll 
Buchanan 
Bureener 
Burlison 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  PhUlli 
Butler 
Bvron 
Can- 
Carter 
Chappell 
rhlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

OoUlns.  111. 
Oonte 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 


rouehlln 

Guyer 

D'Amotirs 

Haeedorn 

Daniel,  Dan 

Hall.  Ohio 

Danlelson 

Hall,  Tex. 

Daschle 

Hamilton 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hance 

Davis,  SO. 

Hanlev 

de  la  Garza 

Harkln 

Deckard 

Harris 

Dellums 

Harsha 

Derrick 

Hawkins 

Dicks 

Heckler 

Dlnsell 

Hefner 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Donnelly 

Hlehtower 

DouRherty 

HUWs 

Downey 

Hollenbeck 

Duncan.  Ores. 

Holtzman 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Hubbard 

Early 

Huckaby 

Eckhardt 

H\iKhes 

Edgar 

Hutto 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hyde 

Emery 

Ireland 

Evans,  Del, 

Jeffords 

Evans.  Ga. 

Jenkins 

Fary 

Jenrette 

Fascell 

Johnson,  Calif 

Fazio 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Fenwlck 

Jones,  N  C. 

Ferraro 

Jones.  Okla. 

Flndley 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Fish 

Kastenmeler 

Fl^er 

Kazen 

Fithlan 

Kemp 

FUppo 

Kildee 

Florlo 

Kosovsek 

Foley 

Kostmayer 

Ford.  Mich. 

LaFalce 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Lagomarslno 

Fo\int.a.ln 

Leach,  Towa 

Fowler 

Leach.  La. 

Frenzel 

Leath.  Tex. 

Frost 

Lederer 

Fuqua 

Lehman 

Garcia 

Lent 

Gaydos 

Lloyd 

Gephardt 

Long.  La. 

Gibbons 

Long.  Md. 

Gilman 

LowTy 

Glnn 

Lujan 

Gllckman 

Luken 

Goldwater 

Lundlne 

Gonzalez 

McCIoskey 

Gore 

McOormack 

Gradlson 

McDade 

OrHmm 

McHugh 

Gray 

McKay 

Green 

McKlnney 

Grlsham 

Magulre 

Guarlnl 

Markey 

Gudger 

Marlu 
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Martin 

Pepper 

Stack 

Matsui 

Perkins 

Staggers 

Mattox 

Petri 

Stark 

Mavroules 

Peyser 

Stenholm 

MazzoU 

Pickle 

Stewart 

Miciv 

Preyer 

Stokes 

Mikulski 

Price 

Stratton 

Miller.  Calif. 

Prltchard 

Studds 

MUler.  Ohio 

Quillen 

Swift 

Mlneta 

Rahall 

Synar 

Mlnish 

Rallsback 

Thompson 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Ranitel 

Traxler 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Ratchford 

Trible 

Mo'.kley 

Retaila 

lldall 

Moffett 

Reuss 

unman 

MoUohan 

Richmond 

Van  Deerlln 

MonlKomery 

RinaJdo 

Vanlk 

Moore 

Roberts 

Vento 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Rodino 

Volkmer 

MottI 

Itoe 

Walgren 

Murphy,  111. 

Rosenthal 

Wampler 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowski 

Watkins 

Murphy,  Fa. 

Roth 

Wa-  man 

Murtha 

Hoyb.ll 

Weiss 

Musto 

Rover 

White 

Myers,  Pa. 

Runnels 

Whitehurst 

Natcher 

Russo 

Whitley 

Neal 

Si  bo 

Whittaker 

Nedzl 

Santini 

Whitten 

Nelson 

Scheuer 

Williams,  Mont 

Nichols 

Schroeder 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Nolan 

SeiberllnR 

Wirth 

Nowak 

Sensenbrenner  Wf>llT 

O'Brien 

Shannon 

Wol  pe 

Dakar 

Sharp 

Wright 

Oberstar 

Shelby 

Wyatt 

Obey 

Simon 

Yates 

Ottinger 

Skelton 

Yat.ro  n 

Panetta 

Smith,  Iowa 

You  UK.  Fla. 

Patten 

Smith.  Nebr. 

YouiiK.  Mo. 

Patterson 

Solarz 

Zablocki 

Pease 

St  Germain 
NAYS— 95 

Zeferettl 

Archer 

Goodling 

Quayl« 

Ashbrook 

Grassley 

Rhodes 

Badh?m 

Hammer- 

Rltter 

Bafalis 

schmidt 

Robinson 

Bauman 

Hansen 

Rousselot 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Hlnson 

Rudd 

Bethune 

Holt 

Patterflcld 

Bnx>mfleld 

Hopkins 

Sn  wyer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Ichord 

Schuize 

Carney 

Jacobs 

Sebellus 

Cheney 

Jeffries 

Shumway 

ClinRer 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Coleman 

Kramer 

Snowe 

Collins,  Tex 

Latta 

Snyder 

Oonable 

Lewis 

Solomon 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

Spence 

CowTteT 

I^effier 

Stangeland 

Crane.  Daniel 

Loll 

Stanton 

Crane.  Philip 

Lungren 

Stockman 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

McClory 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

McDonald 

Symms 

Derwlnskl 

McEwen 

Tauke 

Devinc 

Mild  1  pan 

Taylor 

Dickinson 

Marlenec 

Thomas 

Dornan 

Marriott 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Mathls 

Walker 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Michel 

Willianis,  Ohio 

English 

Moorhead. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Erdahl 

Calif. 

Winn 

Erlenborn 

Myers.  Ind. 

Wyhe 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pashayan 

Young.  Alaska 

Porsythe 

Paul 

Gingrich 

Porter 

NOT  VOTING— 27 

Anderson,  ni. 

Dodd 

Lei  and 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Urlnan 

Levitas 

Anthony 

Ertel 

Pursell 

BiaKgl 

Glaimo 

Rose 

Campbell 

Holland 

Spellman 

Cavanaugh 

Horton 

Steed 

Cleveland 

Howard 

Weaver 

Coelho 

Kindness 

Wilson.  C.H. 

Dlggs 

Lee 

Wydler 

n  1300 

The   Clerk    announced    the   following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois 

Mr   Weaver  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Levlt.w  with  Mr,  Campbell. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Pursell 

Mr  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Kindness 
Mr  Lee.""'^'  "    ^""^^  °^  California  with 
Ca'ounf."""^"  ""'^^  ^'    ^""^^^^^  °f  North 
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Mr.  Anthony  with  Mr   Cavanaugh 
Mr    Coelho  with  Mr.  Drlnan. 
Mr.  Ertel  with  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr     FISH    changed    his    vote    from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  just  granted.  I  call  up 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545) 
making  an  urgent  appropriation  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1980.  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  for  considera- 
tion in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  545 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  following 
sum  is  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980. 
namely: 

Department  op  Agriculture 
food  stamp  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Food 
Stamp  Program".  $2,556,174,000:  Provided. 
That  funds  provided  herein  shall  remain 
available  until  September  30.  1980.  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  18(a)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act:  Provided  further.  That  up  to 
5  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  may 
be  placed  In  reserve  to  be  apportioned  pur- 
suant to  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, as  amended,  for  use  only  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  times  as  may  become 
necessary  to  carry  out  program  operations: 
Provided  further.  That  such  funds  shall  be 
available  only  as  authorized  by  law. 

n  1310 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Ra- 
hall 1 .  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
•  Mr.    Whitten)     is    recognized    for    1 
hour. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
joint  resolution  'H  J.  Res.  545),  and  that 
I  may  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, as  was  pointed  out  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG>,  that  this  rule  does  constitute 
a  new  precedent.  I  would  like  first  for 
the  record  to  call  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  certain  facts  with  which  we 
have  labored  in  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations this  year.  Then  I  will  come 
back  to  the  food  stamp  measure  before 
us  today. 

I  jokingly  said  that  when  my  predeces- 
sor, the  Honorable  Geortie  Mahon.  re- 
tired, he  left  a  whole  lot  of  title  and 
mighty  little  money.  That  is  pretty  much 
the  situation  we  have  presently,  primar- 
ily because  of  the  situation  which  was 


created  by  the  implementation  of  the 
Budget  Control  Act.  May  I  say  for  the 
record,  too.  that  I  was  the  senior  co- 
chairman  of  the  Study  Committee  which 
helped  to  recommend  the  Budget  Con- 
trol Act.  I  served  on  that  committee  be- 
cause, though  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations for  36  of  the  la.st  37  years  has 
been  below  the  budget,  the  Congress  had 
bypassed  the  annual  review  and  budget- 
ing process  by  increasing  backdoor 
spending. 

Along  with  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mr.  Ullman  I .  we  recommended  that 
the  House  pass  the  Congressional  Budget 
Control  Act.  I  supported  that  act.  But 
in  the  process  of  stopping  backdoor 
spending  through  contract  authority,  we 
have  found  that  over  the  years  since  the 
act  has  been  in  existence,  the  legislative 
committees,  with  the  approval  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress,  have  substituted 
entitlements  and  indexed  acceleration 
for  the  contract  authority.  So.  as  I 
pointed  out,  while  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  held  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills  below  the  budget  in  36  out 
of  the  last  37  years,  we  find  that  we  have 
had  to  increase  our  national  debt  to  over 
$800  billion  principally  because  of  this 
increased  spending  provided  through 
entitlements. 

The  Members  may  recall  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  budget  resolutions  should 
first  provide  for  a  target.  That  is  what 
a  large  part  of  this  recent  debate  has 
been  about.  This  Ls  done  on  the  theory 
that  we  cannot  come  to  the  Congress 
and  set  a  binding  and  exact  figure  when 
we  first  start  out.  so  we  set  up  a  target 
and  then  later  we  set  up  a  final  limita- 
tion. That  target  is  supposed  to  be  based 
on  functional  categories,  not  on  line 
items,  but  we  have  been  debating  the 
resolutions  as  though  they  included  or 
excluded  specific  line  items. 

The  point  of  all  this  is  that  the  budget 
ceilings  fixed  by  this  Congress  in  No- 
vember of  last  year  have  already  been 
greatly  exceeded.  Thus  is  not  because  of 
anyone's  fault  here,  so  far  a."  my  judg- 
ment goes,  but  we  had  to  pay  much 
more  for  interest  on  the  Federal  debt 
than  was  expected  and  much  more  for 
fuel  for  the  Defense  Department. 

So  since  last  fall  we  have  had  in- 
creased uncontrollable  spending  placed 
on  top  of  a  fixed  budget  ceiling,  but 
nobody  has  recorded  that  fact.  So  I  gue.ss 
what  i  am  praying  for  is  sympathy  here 
for  some  of  the  problems  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  has  faced  this  year, 
and  may  I  say  to  all  of  the  Members 
that  they  have  done  a  marvelous  job  in 
dealing  with  these  problems. 

But  this  is  what  we  face  at  the  present 
time,  primarily  because  of  the  increased 
interest  charges  paid  on  the  public  debt 
and  the  high  cost  of  fuel  for  the  De- 
fense Department: 

We  presently  have  requests  from  the 
executive  branch  for  deferrals  of  cer- 
tain budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  We  also  have  requests  from  the 
executive  branch  for  rescissions  of  cer- 
tain budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  We  received  from  the  Executive 
Branch  requests  for  additional  supple- 
mental funding  for  many  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  At  the  same  time,  we 
were  asked  to  cut  back  and  balance  the 
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budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 


are  going  to  go  through  this  all  over 
again. 

T.<;  t.hnt.  triip    T  a.sk  thp  eentleman? 


portant,  I  think,  to  get  this  program  fast- 
tracked,  in  the  same  way  the  food  stamp 
prosram  has  been  handled. 
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fuel  for  the  military  and.  therefore,  required     the  US.  Treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  loss  re- 

&  revision.  suiting  from  such  negligence  or  fraud  Where 

The  committee  has  had  to  make  its  recom-     a  state  fniiK  m  timrvori,.  oHmir^i^..^-  .v,„ 


If  we  fail  to  pass  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545  we  will  be  harming  people  who 
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budget  for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  fur- 
ther complicated  by  the  fact  that  the 
budget  resolution  revising  the  ceilings 
for  fiscal  year  1980  does  not  appear  to 
be  adequate  to  accommodate  all  the 
necessary  fiscal  year  1980  programs  even 
though  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
recoinmendins  reduction  is  of  about  $1 
billion  below  the  President's  budget. 

Today  I  must  agree  that,  as  has  been 
pointed  out.  we  are  facing  an  emergency 
situation.  We  have  had  no  relief  yet  from 
those  budget  ceilinss  which  have  been 
exceeded  by  over  $10  billion  for  months 
and  months.  The  food  stamp  program  is 
an  important  program,  though  we  point 
out  in  the  report  the  findingr,  of  the  In- 
spector General  which  indicate  there  is 
a  whole  lot  of  cleaning  up  which  needs 
to  be  done  in  that  program.  We  first  in- 
cluded the  food  stamp  program  with  the 
other  items  in  the  general  supplemental 
bill,  and  may  I  tell  the  Members  that  in 
my  opinion  we  have  items  in  there  that 
are  equally  as  important  and  are  as 
much  of  an  emergency  nature  as  the 
food  stamp  program.  We  have  in  that 
bill  the  child  nutrition  programs,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  disaster 
loans,  black  lung  disability  payments, 
and  we  have  rescissions  of  about  a  billion 
dollars  which  help  to  offset  some  of  this 
increased  spending. 

When  it  was  insisted  that  we  separate 
fhe  food  .stamp  program  from  the  gen- 
eral supplemental.  I  went  along  with  it. 
However.  I  want  the  Members  to  under- 
stand that  the  remainder  of  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  just  as 
essential  to  the  operation  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  this  one  that  is  before  us  today. 
I  mention  that  so  that  the  Members  may 
realize  what  the  current  situation  is.  If 
the  Congress  does  not  act— with  the  sup- 
port of  the  leadership  or  at  the  direction 
of  the  leadership — and  bring  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  supplemental  before  we 
get  busy  on  other  authorizations,  com- 
mitments, entitlements,  and  indexed  ac- 
celerations, we  are  going  to  cripple  the 
whole  Government.  The  items  that  are 
left  in  the  supplemental  and  which  face 
a  request  for  a  rule  are  still  pending. 

Mr  Speaker,  unless  we  get  some  relief 
under  the  budget  ceilings,  and  get  a  rule 
and  if  we  continue  to  pass  these  other 
pending  bills,  we  are  going  to  find  it  nec- 
essary to  cut  down  on  the  regular  oper- 
ations of  the  Government.  Many  of  the 
items  in  the  general  supplemental  are 
just  as  sincerely  needed  and  are  just  as 
much  of  an  emergency  nature  as  the 
item  that  is  now  before  us. 

Mr  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi one  question. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  opposed  the 
rule  for  many  of  the  reasons  he  just 
stated  Before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
the  other  dav.  we  were  told  that  this  $2.5 
billion  for  the  food  stamp  program  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  is  not  the  last  payment,  but  that 
another  $400  million  will  be  needed  be- 
fore the  year  is  out.  If  that  is  true,  we 


are  going  to  go   through  this  all  over 
again. 

Is  that  true.  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
always  like  to  quote  the  newspapers  as 
being  the  last  word,  but  from  the  Ust  of 
unemployment  payments  that  will  be  due 
and  with  the  greatly  increased  numbers 
of  people  who  will  be  eligible,  the  gentle- 
man's figures  could  well  be  right. 

We  acted  as  of  the  date  the  bill  was 
before  us.  and  with  every  week  showing 
more  unemployment,  that  figure  may  be 
correct. 

Mr.  BAUM.AN.  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  for  just  one  last  point, 
I  think  before  we  are  through  with  this 
program,  perhaps  all  the  taxpayers  will 
be  eligible  for  food  stamps,  at  the  rate 
we  are  going. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  That  could  well  be 
true,  too,  but  I  will  not  pass  judgment  on 
that  any  more  than  I  did  on  the  other 
po'nt. 

But  I  will  say  this:  that  I  have  worked 
hard,  as  have  my  colleagues,  to  balance 
the  budget  and  to  bring  this  into  line. 
But  as  I  told  the  leadership  and  others  at 
the  highest  level,  we  can  save  money,  and 
we  should  save  money.  We  should  slow 
down  on  expenditures,  but  I  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  country  that 
we  cannot  hope  to  save  enough  money  to 
offset  a  $800  billion  national  debt. 
□  1320 

You  have  to  have  production,  and  to 
have  production  you  have  to  have  inter- 
est rates  at  an  acceptable  level.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  get  interest  rates  down. 

May  I  say  further  that  in  order  to  have 
the  production  to  live  with  the  debt  that 
we  already  owe.  to  keep  people  from  go- 
ing on  unemployment  compensation, 
which  they  are  entitled  to  imder  the  law, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  see  to  it  that,  once 
a  company  does  expand,  it  is  permitted 
to  onerate  and  is  not  stopped  by  some 
regulation.  Po  I  have  pending  now  a  bill 
that  will  authorize  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  cut  out  any  reeulat'on 
if  to  do  so  is  essential  to  maintain  the 
general  productivity  of  this  country.  And 
I  say,  from  the  depth  of  my  heart,  that 
we  have  to  hold  expenditures  down,  but 
the  real  answer  is  go'ng  to  he  in  keet^ine 
up  production  and  not  stifling  produc- 
tion by  limUations  and  other  restrictions. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  effort  in 
trying  to  fast-track  some  of  the  programs 
in  the  general  supplemental  that  are 
very  essential  and  in  pointing  out  that 
these  other  programs  are  also  terribly  im- 
portant and  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor.  One  of  them  being,  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  the  SBA  disaster  loan  program 
They  have  been  out  of  money  for  at 
least  10  davs.  There  are  some  people  who 
have  suffered  from  severe  disasters  and 
who  are  des"erately  in  need  of  money.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  the  timing  of  the 
l03n  is  about  as  im'^ortant  as  the  amount 
of  the  loan.  If  you  have  iust  had  a  disas- 
ter and  are  tryine  to  clean  ud  the  damage 
you  cannot  wait  30  days.  It  is  terribly  im- 


portant. I  think,  to  get  this  program  fast- 
tracked,  in  the  same  way  the  food  stamp 
program  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated,  we  have  had 
tremendous  natural  disasters.  We  have 
had  floods,  we  have  had  cyclones,  we 
have  had  hurricanes  and  we  have  had 
mud  slides  in  California.  As  everyone  is 
aware  that  the  longer  you  wait  to  repair 
the  damage  the  greater  the  loss  becomes. 

We  have  a  real  problem  in  agriculture 
because  of  floods  and  other  problems. 
Additional  programs  have  been  jeopar- 
dized because  money  was  not  available 
in  time  to  make  a  crop,  and  if  money  is 
not  forth  coming  before  the  middle  of  the 
crop  year,  you  may  just  as  well  not  have 
it:  it  is  wasted. 

Now.  I  want  to  sav  on  behalf  of  the 
committee  that  it  was  pointed  out  here 
that  this  is  a  precedent-setting  rule 
waiving  the  budget  ceiling.  I  estimate 
that  three  times  this  year  we  have  had 
to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul  because  there 
was  inaction  on  raising  the  budget  ceil- 
ing to  meet  an  existing  situation  which 
evervbody  was  aware.  We  have  called  the 
committee  together  and  borrowed  money 
from  one  place  and  transferred  it  over  to 
another,  even  though  we  knew  that 
later  we  were  going  to  have  to  put  it  back 
from  whence  it  came.  Further,  we  have 
not  been  able  to  fund  certain  programs 
in  a  timelv  manner  because  of  the 
amounts  required  and  lack  of  flexibility 
in  the  budget  ceilings. 

I  want  to  say  for  the  record  that,  re- 
garding the  .supplemental  request  now 
pending  before  the  Rules  Committee, 
there  is  not  anywhere  from  which  you 
can  transfer  those  amounts  of  funds.  I 
would  respectfully  hope  that  none  of 
these  other  nending  measures  currently 
before  the  House  are  brought  up  in  ad- 
vance of  this  necessary  appropriations 
bill,  where  they  may  eat  un  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  budget  ceiling.  To  do  so 
would  jeopardize  the  regular  oncrations 
of  the  Government,  including  these  dis- 
aster programs  which  must  have  funding 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  to  the  business  of 
the  dav.  The  Agriculture  Department  has 
reported  to  Congress  that  the  current 
fiscal  year  1980  appropriation  of  $6  19 
billion  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end  of 
Mav.  Thus,  unless  the  Congress  aporove-s 
additional  funds  by  May  15,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  be  legally  obli- 
gated to  i.ssue  an  order  on  that  date  re- 
quiring all  States  to  suspend  all  food 
.stamp  benefits,  effective  June  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
following  facts  as  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report: 

Food  stamos.  which  started  as  a  supple- 
ment, to  helD  needv  families  ohtain  nutri- 
tious diets,  has.  by  law,  been  expanded  until 
It  has  berome  a  supplement  to  income,  call- 
in-.;  for  adfustnient  to  offset  the  mnatlonary 
spiral,  thus  actuallv  adding  to  Inflation.  It  Is 
noted  that  about  1  In  ID  persons  are  receiv- 
ing food  stamos. 

In  dpallne  with  this  problem,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  faf-ed  wUh  the  lack  of  leilsla- 
tive  authorization  and  the  Question  of  the 
overall  ceillno:  on  expenditures  under  the 
Contrresslonal  Budiet  Resolution  That  ceU- 
In  '  had  been  creatlv  exceeded  hv  the  uncon- 
trollable increase  in  Interest  payments  to  fi- 
nance   the   national    debt   and   the   cost  oi 
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fuel  for  the  military  and.  therefore,  required  the  US  Treasury  a  sum  equal  to  the  loss  re-          xf  „„  fail  tn  T>n«  Hn„«.  Tnir,*  tjoc^i,, 

^  revision.  suiting  from  such  negligence  or  fraud  Where  ,.  "  ff.  ^^"  ^°,?^  ?°*^  •^°^*  Resolu- 

The  committee  lias  had  to  make  its  recom-  a  State  fails  to  properly  administer  the  pro-  ^  ^'^  *''''  "^  harming  people  who 
mendations  in  the  face  of  testimony  during  gram,  their  Federal  administrative  funds  may  ^'"^  presently  unable  to  help  themselves 
the  hearings  by  the  Inspector  General  that  be  withheld  by  the  Secretary,  The  law  al.sb  More  than  three  out  of  ever>-  five  food 
the  program  was  greatly  hampered  in  meet-  sets  forth  lines  and  imprisonment  terms  for  Stamp  recipients  are  elderly  disabled  or 
ing  it^  objective  of  helping  needy  people—  violations  by  retailers,  wholesalers.  Individ-  children  under  the  age  of  18  It  is  esti- 
and  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  greatly  ual  recipients,  and  State  officers  and  employ-  mated  that  perhaps  as  many' as  15  oer- 
Increased— by  recipient  fraud.  ca.seworker  ees.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  vieorouslv  ,.«r,f  r»f  oil  f^^  .  .  ^ 
fraud,  inadequate  verification,  a  failure  to  employ  all  the  tools  at  his  dlsJoLal  to  correct  fio  vlfr.  nf  .^5  Tht^ '^'"''1"^  ^/o  °''f 
establish  and  collect  claims  resulting  from  fraud  and  abuses  and  to  strictly  enforce  the  r  ^^^'[l  °{  ^^^-  ^^^^  amounts  to  3.2  mil- 
coupon  overlssuances  to  recipients,  and  many  law.  ^'°"  elderly  individuals  who  will  not 
other  factors  which  are  cited  in  detail  on  In  those  cases  where  the  Department  Is  un-  ^^0*'  where  their  next  meal  will  come 
pages  613  through  624  of  part  1  of  the  1981  able  to  bring  about  substantial  program  Im-  from  if  we  do  not  pasS  this  measure 
hearings  on  Agriculture.  Rural  Development  provements;  where  excessive  error  rates  oc-  today, 
and  Related  Agencies.  cur:  or  where  there  is  other  evidence  of  con-          We  are  not  talking  about  people  who 

riie  program  must  be  saved  for  those  ell-  tinued  mtsmanagement,  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  are     making     thousands     of     dollars     a 

gible  under  the  law.  but  it  is  noted  that  the  or  poor  enforcement  consideration  .-hould  be  mnnth    or  «t^  nnn  o     oo^   w        dollars     a 

greater  the  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  then  the  given  to  turning  over  propram^dri^mistra  ^fThil' °^iit   ^        ^'^           '"tH'  ^'^"^ 

greater  the  operathig  costs  and  the  greater  tton  to  some  Federal   agency    if  so  recom-                       people  have  incomes  below  their 

the  criticism  by  the  public   It  is  evident  that  mended  by  the  Inspector  General,  and  pro-  respective  poverty  level;  while  60  percent 

the  operations  in  many  areas  must  be  cor-  vlding  that  those  States  so  relieved  continue  have  no  cash  assets  at  all. 

rectcd  if  the  program  is  to  be  saved  to  pay  50  percent  of  administrative  costs                   The  $2Vi   billion   we  are  seeking  here 

This  lax  handling  and  outright  fraud  seri-  cnp^v^^  th.t  ,  ,t.  ■.  »  u  ^^  expected  to  provide  food  stamp  bene- 
ouslyendangers  the  entire  procram  thus  the  ,  ^^-  Speaker,  that  is  the  .situation  be-  pts  to  more  than  21  million  Amerirans 
committee  recommends  $2  556  174  ODD.  a  re-  fore  Us.  I  would  like  to  repeat  again  that  for  the  npxt%  mnnf  h.  ™"'°"  Americans 
duction  of  $235,000,000  below  the  budget  re-  the  other  items  in  the  supplemental  are  However  I  believe  it  is  imoortant  that 
quest  to  brine  about  essential  improvement  .1Ust  as  important  and  urgent  ,.,AT^f„„  ''^''f  ^!, "  ^^  ™fu  ^,  'I?., 
in  handling  the  program  Should  additional  Mr.  Speaker  I  >neld  10  minutes  for  ,  ?  ^o™'^"^^.  Even  at  the  $2>2  bil- 
funds  be  required  for  eligible  persons  because  riph«tP  nnlv  t^^^Moii  o„  "]'""'^es  lor  ijon  Jevel.  the  program  is  likely  to  fall 
of  unemployment  or  oth'er  economic  reasJ^"  Sfn  f rCm^fasTachu setts  fvr  ro«^^'  "^'"^  '"'"'"^  ^^°^^  ^"'"^  September.  Un- 
any  submission  of  a  request  by  the  President  ^^'^^M^t  i  ^  ^  <Mr.  CONTE).  fortunately,  we  Will  have  to  cross  that 
would  be  promptly  considered  bv  the  com-  '^^^  ^Y^^^  asked  and  Was  given  per-  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  There  is  not 
mittee.  In  the  meantime,  the  committee  has  "iission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re-  room  in  the  budget  ceiling  now  to  appro- 
directed  that  these  practices  be  corrected  marks.)  priate  any  more  than  the  S2io  billion  re- 
under  authority  set  out  in  pages  588  to  591  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  SuestedVV^    should     however     remind 

IZ]  '  °'  'I' .''"  '^'"^■'"^'^  *^^^  ^h*^  opportunity  to  congratulate  my  oursefves  that  fe  w  fl'  very  hkelv  be  fS 

Testimony  before  the  committee  also  re-  chairman.  Jamie  Whitten    for  his  hard  o"rsei\^es  tnai  we  will  very  likely  be  faced 

veaied  that  7.5  percent  of  all  recinients  re  unrv  anH  fho T^t^    »l  *  u  '  I?    ms  nara  with  this  issue  again  in  3  months, 

celve  more  stamps  than  they  are  emiUedt;  thif.^nrt   w!  h  ^^  ^^""^  ^!  ^^^  ^"^  ^^°  I"    ^0°^    conscience    we   cannot    allow 

and  3  7  percent  are  not  eligible  at  all  usda  h^l/  w      h  ^f  ^^^'^s  a  lot  of  credit.  We  these  Vital  benefits  to  be  cut  ofT  That  is 

further  estimates  that  $576  million  a  year  "^^,!   °^^"   dealing   \nth   appropriation  why  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 

roes  to  ineligible  persons  or  is  overissued  ^"atters    because  of  the  budget  resolu-  acted  quickly  to  bring  this  separate  res- 

Therefore.  the  current  annual  appropriation  "O"'  ^"^^n  0"^  emergency  right  after  the  olution  before  the  House  today 

bill  provides  that  up  to  5  percent  of  the  funds  Other.  We  have  had  several  transfers  up  I  urge  your  support  and  ouick  naitsacp 

appropriated  may  be  placed  in  reserve  by  here    and.    unfortunately,    maybe    this  of  House  jTnt  Sutton  545 

OMB  and  released  only  at  such  time  and  in  would   have  been   a  transfer  had  it  not  Kesolution  545. 

such  amounts  as  may  become  necessary  to  been  such  a  huge  sum  of  monev  ^°°°  ^'^"'^^  Prockam 

rcri^K^^Tt;^?-..?.L^nert"  ,  J^e -nt'emin  frTmlCiSpi  and  I  ,,,,  — .     «  ooi  I84  ooo 

ment   with    an    additional    tool  To    acTeve  ^^f^^en  trotting  up  to  the  Rules  Com-  ll]l  — — -^^'g"'   4™ 

program  savings.  In  order  to  save  the  pro-  ^nittee  constantly.  I  think  he  and  I  are  1974  220o'ooo'ooo 

pram  and  continue  necessary  benents  to  the  ^"^    biggest    customers    that    the    Rules  1974  Supp .1.".  'soo'oOo'oOO 

needy;  waste,  fraud,  abuse,  mismanagement.  Committee  has  had  in  several  decades  1975  3990000000 

and  poor  enforcement  must  be  stopped.  and   I  want  to  take  this   opportunity  to  1975  Supp '884!814'000 

t»rort  !J       r1*''''"P  P"""^''^"^  "* '''*'"'"'^-     commend  the  gentleman   from  Missis-     ^^''^  --- --    3,453.000,000 

lerea    through    State    government    agencies,     sippi.  7/] /76-9/30,'76   1.039.117  000 

ahf,  Jc  '''^  ,'r'*'  ''■^"''  P'""''''"'"""  ^° '^^^^  Mr.   Speaker    it  is  critical  that  thi.:  ^^''^  ^"PP 3, 137.  095, 000 

abuses  would  seem  to  have  the  potential  of  bodv  irt   tnri^v  r.r.  w^.      ^       !  o       ,  7.1/76-9/30-76    Supp 0 

being  the   most  effective    Many   US    attor-  r^J^^l   ^      ^      .  """"f  -^"'"^   Resolu-  1977  .J... .4  751  200  000 

neys.  for  one   reason   or   another   give   food  '''°"  ^45.  an  urgent  .supplemental  appro-  1977  Supp 72o' OOo' 000 

stamp  cases  a  low  priority  relative  to  their  Pnation    of   $2,556   million   for  the   food  1978  5  627' 000  000 

other  Federal   responsibilities.  For  example,  stamp  program.  1979  _.. 6.779  200  000 

in  calendar  year   1979,  there  were   124633  Neither  Congress,  nor  the  American  ^^'^^  Supp... 1.' 038!  786.' 000 

^„»T^^^,^'""^'^  '""'^  ^'^"^P  '■^'■'P'^"^^  ^o""  a  people  are  m  a  position  to  tolerate  a  de-  ^^^°  6,926,  520,000 

total  dollar  value  of  $30  million    In  total,  lay  in  consideration  of  this  serious  mat  '^^°  ^''PP 2,791,  i74,ooo 

Sli  preU^rTs  "bfeitke^rth^^Td^;  f- Unless  the  CongressuVeraTtioron  '^^^  ---;~---    ^'^^-"^'"^ 

or  State  governments  durfngThe  ^alt'';"         his  supplemental   appropriation  by  the  ,,,,                    .p«.ophut,ons 

for  recipient  fraud,  theft,  embezzlement,  and  ^^"'   °(   ^^i.^   month-just    2   days    from  1973  .     2'^'^'^ 

retail  violations    When  these  facts  are  com-  "°^^—the   Secretary   of   Agriculture  has  1974       '"                    ""    2  50o' ooo' 000 

pared  with  the  nearly  1  million  persons  re-  "»  recourse  but  to  order  States  to  Stop  1974  Supp.";:::"" ""'       '  500 '  000  000 

ported  to  be  annually  abusing  the  program  all  food  stamp  payments  on  June  1  1975 3  989' 785' 000 

that  ™°v,^.°''^'"  *"^  "Million-  It  is  evident        This  is  serious  business.  Our  colleague  ^^'^^  ^upp ■884,'8i5:ooo 

cratch  in.  tlr     r""^",'  '''^°'*'  '""'  ^^'^'^'  Crairman  Foley,  pointed  out  last  week  '^'^  -3, 453, 000, 000 

Only  32   l^It^s?"  °^  ^he  problem.  during  discussion  of  S,  1309    that  SKrI-  '   1/76-9/30/76 1.039.  117,000 

th^XTcu^LTof^focd^S;  ^refand  ^^^  Bergland  has  already  written  t'the  ^.^o^.e-^up^"'-  '''HIZ^ 

two  States  do  not  even  have  ge'^ieral  statiUes  ?°^T°J  "^  ^^^^  State  notifying  him  or      ig??         '          '    ^""^ 4  794'  4^'  Z 

to  prosecute  food  stamp  cases  If  States  fall  '?^^  °^  "^"^  problem  and  warning  them  to     1977  Supp :                   '720' ooo' 000 

to  take  corrective  action  on  food  stamp  pro-  develop    contingency    plans    to    provide      1978    5  627000000 

iZ?  f^'^^'e^c'es.   the   regulations   provide  emergency  nutrition  assistance  to  low-     i^''^   ---- -    6,' 779' 200' 000 

^nar.  aanilnlstrative  funds  mav  be  canceled  income  families,                                                           1979    Supp.. 900  000  000 

'aVc^edro^rfstrirfnirirfo?  ,  ''  the  program  is  disrupted  on  June     '''"     - " 6,  i8«.'6C«,:ooo 

mal  warnlnes  to  n  States  have  been  issued  1— «ven  if  it  is  revived  later  on— it  will  '^°''  the  period  July  1.  1975  through  Jan- 

As  pointed  out,  under  existing  law    the  ^f^^^  considerable  hardship  and  social  "*'">'  ^i-  i^''^  o^'V- 

Secretary  has  considerable  authority  to' cor-  *^haos  for  millions  of  needy  Americans-  '^°''  ''''*  period  February  1,  1976  through 

feet  and  punish  abuses    Where  there  has  21.7  million  Americans  depend  upon  food  •'""»  30' iS'^e  °niy- 

oeen  negligence  or  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  stamp  benefits  to  provide  them  with  as-  '"^^^  ^^"^"^  Budget  proposes  the  operating 

Serr!r=^^""'  ^^'^'n'^terlng  the  program,  the  sistance  in   purchasing  a   minimal   dallv  ?^P*"/«  actively  included  in  this  account  be 

Secretary  may  require  the  State  to  pay  into  diet.                        <^"'>i"g   a   minimal   dail>  transferred   to   "Pood   Program   Admlnlstra- 

tlon." 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  i 


conference.  One  of  the  issues  currently     has  been  said  the  money  in  this  bill  will 
being  discussed  as  part  of  that  budget     not  be  enough  to  fund  food  stamps  for 
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stamp  program  will  so  desperately  need    mated  to  be  6  percent.  Unemployment  is     Ues  in  Newark,  East  Orange,  and  other 
ii.„t  »v,„  T>Qr^oT•♦mont  will  nnt  rprliifp  food      now   at   7    nerrpnt    and    iinfort.iinatelv   it      Npw    .Tpr=pv    r^itjoc    on^    *r^n 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  toth  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  responding  so  quickly  to  what  is 
clearly  a  national  emergency. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  correct  in  pointing  out  that 
because  of  the  national  recession  and 
because  of  the  economic  forecast  we 
have,  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
back  and  not  only  deal  witli  this  issue, 
food  stamps,  but  probably  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  all  of  the  other 
countercyclical  programs  that  we  utilize 
during  a  recession. 

It  is  obviously  important  that  we  keep 
our  eye  on  the  question  of  what  we  do 
about  the  overall  health  and  state  of 
this  economy  because  that  will  drive  up 
these  costs  further  in  the  next  4  or  5 
months  during  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 
I  want  to  commend  both  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
their  leadership  in  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  floor  and  having  it  dealt  with  in  a 
prompt  time  frame. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  say  that  he 
is  right  on  target. 

I  did  not  want  to  go  into  any  lengthy 
speech  here,  but  we  will  have  more  than 
the  food  stamps.  We  will  have  the  un- 
employment compensation.  With  all  of 
the  economic  forecasts  that  are  out 
there,  we  are  in  for  a  very  serious  re- 
cession. There  is  not  enough  money  in 
the  supplemental  or  in  the  1980  budget 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployment  bene- 
fits that  will  be  needed.  It  is  just  un- 
fortunate that  we  do  have  that  budget 
ceiling  and  that  we  cannot  put  this 
money  in  here  today,  because  come  Sep- 
tember or  October  we  are  going  to  be 
facing  elections,  and  can  the  Members 
imagine  coming  in  here  and  trying  to 
increase  that  budget  ceiling  to  take  care 
of  the  food  stamp  issue  and  the  un- 
employment compensation  issue  at  that 
time?  All  hell  is  going  to  break  loose. 

Mr.  DICKS.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
did  not  adequately  take  care  of  that 
ceiling  in  the  context  of  the  budget  ac- 
tivities that  we  went  through  over  the 
last  week.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a 
very  unfortunate  situation  that  we  find 
ourselves  in.  and  we  are  going  to  have 
to  come  back  and  there  is  going  to  have 
to  be.  in  my  judgment,  a  fourth  budget 
resolution  in  order  to  take  care  of  these 
very  important  social  programs. 

D  1330 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely  the  atmosphere 
today  is  a  lot  more  tranquil,  a  lot  more 
peaceful  than  it  will  be  in  September. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cal'fornia. 

Mr.  PANETTA  I  thank  the  gentleman 

for  yielding. 

With  regards  to  the  budget  resolution 
particularly  with  regards  to  the  supple- 
mental for  aid.  we  are  now  in  the  budget 


conference.  One  of  the  issues  currently 
being  discussed  as  part  of  that  budget 
conference  is  the  need  to  add  additional 
amounts  to  the  supplemental  so  we  will 
not  bump  against  that  ceiling  again  for 
purposes  of  1980. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  really  would  be  doing 
a  service  if  the  other  body — it  has  to  be 
the  other  body — would  do  it,  because  it 
is  out  of  here  now.  and  it  has  to  be  the 
other  body  to  do  it.  If  the  other  body 
would  do  it,  then  if  it  could  only  be  done 
in  that  budget  resolution,  it  would  be 
doing  a  good  service. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Does  either  the  House  or  the  other 
body  have  room  between  the  ceilings  in 
the  bills  that  passed  the  House  and  the 
other  body,  to  make  an  upward  adjust- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1980? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Yes.  thei*e  is  some 
room  for  that  adjustment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  again. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  Traxler)  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  545. 
a  resolution  to  provide  an  additional  $2.5 
billion  in  appropriations  for  the  remain- 
der of  fiscal  year  1980  for  the  food  stamp 
program. 

It  is  no  secret  that  our  economy  is  in  a 
distressed  condition,  and  it  is  our  obliga- 
tion to  do  all  that  we  can  to  help  those 
Americans  who  will  need  additional  as- 
sistance to  weather  this  latest  economic 
downturn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  unemployment  was 
projected  to  be  at  a  level  of  6.5  percent 
in  the  third  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1980, 
and  at  a  level  of  6.8  percent  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  We  are  now  in  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  1980.  and  the  unemployment 
figure  for  April  was  already  at  7  percent. 
It  is  important  for  our  colleagues  to  rec- 
ognize that  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  every  1  percent 
change  in  unemplovment  will  add  1.2 
million  people  to  the  food  stamp  roles. 

In  the  State  of  Michigan,  unemploy- 
ment is  already  at  12  percent,  nearly 
twice  the  national  level,  and  within  a  few 
weeks  it  is  expected  that  1  out  of  every 
10  persons  living  in  Michigan  will  be  on 
food  stamps. 

USDA  now  candidly  admits  that  the 
unemployment  figures  they  used  in  pre- 
paring this  supplemental  reauest  are 
totally  obsolete  because  of  higher  than 
expected  unemployment.  These  obsolete 
figures  were  the  basis  of  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  request  that  we  are 
now  considering. 

I  point  out  these  facts  so  that  I  can 
emphasize  one  ver>-  dramatic  issue:  As 


has  been  said  the  money  in  this  bill  will 
not  be  enouRh  to  fund  food  stamps  for 
the  remainder  of  fi.scal  1980. 

We  received  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  nearly  2  weeks  ago 
that  requested  a  level  of  $102  million 
above  the  amount  we  provide  in  this 
resolution.  Even  that  amount  that  the 
Secretary  has  requested  will  probably 
be  insufficient  because  of  rapidly  rising 
unemployment.  According  to  figures  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  we  may  need  as  much  as  $300 
million  more  for  food  stamps  than  we 
are  providing  today. 

The  basic  question,  then,  is  why  are 
we  not  providing  more  money  in  this 
resolution?  The  answer  is  our  budget 
process.  While  we  are  all  striving  for  a 
balanced  budget  in  fiscal  1981.  we  find 
that  the  amended  1980  budget  re.<;olution 
does  not  have  sufficient  room  for  us  to 
provide  the  necessary  amount  of  funds 
for  the  1980  food  stamp  program.  And 
even  more  significantly,  the  Senate  has 
pa.ssed  an  amended  1980  budpet  resolu- 
tion which  has  an  amount  $5  billion  be- 
low the  level  we  established  here  in  the 
House. 

The  key  fact  is  that  unless  we  have  an 
unlikely  turnaround  in  our  economy  in 
the  next  2  to  3  months,  we  will  run  out 
of  food  stamo  monev  bv  Sentember. 

Many  of  you.  I  am  sure,  recognize  the 
significance  of  what  I  am  saying.  Some 
of  our  colleagues,  however,  believe  that 
we  should  b'^  makin"  cuts  in  the  food 
stamp  program  to  eliminate  waste  and 
fraud.  Many  of  these  efforts  were  made 
in  conjunction  with  the  1977  Food  Stamp 
Act.  and  more  will  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  S.  1309.  which  we  just 
passed  last  week. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  Mr.  Whitten.  and  Mr. 
Andrews  of  North  Dakota  have  cham- 
pioned efforts  to  hold  down  waste  and 
fraud  in  the  food  stamp  program  by  set- 
ting aside  5  percent  of  the  appropriated 
amount  each  year  to  be  held  in  reserve 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
until  such  time  that  the  agency  can  dem- 
onstrate that  it  has  done  all  that  it  can 
to  reduce  these  financial  problems  with 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  have  support- 
ed my  chairman,  and  I  will  continue  to 
do  so  in  the  future. 

But  I  do  firmly  believe  that  to  stand 
here  now  and  say  that  we  expect  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  make  suffi- 
cient modifications  in  the  operation  of 
the  food  stamp  program  to  eliminate  ex- 
isting waste  and  fraud  in  the  amount  of 
$235  million  over  the  next  few  months  is 
purely  unrealistic.  No  matter  how  hard 
USDA  officials  work  on  this  problem,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  they  will,  it  will  not 
be  po.ssible  to  achieve  this  level  of  pro- 
gram savings  in  so  short  a  period  of  time. 

Furthermore,  if  we  accept  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  unemployment 
projections,  which  are  higher  than  those 
u.sed  by  USDA.  then  it  is  a  certainty 
that  even  if  these  savings  could  be  made 
we  would  still  need  more  money. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope,  and  I  believe 
the  Appropriation  Committee's  intention. 
that  while  we  are  fighting  to  come  up 
with   the   extra   dollars   that   the   food 
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stamp  program  will  so  desperately  need 
that  the  Department  will  not  reduce  food 
stamp  benefit  levels  below  the  traditional 
amount.  People  need  to  receive  the  same 
level  of  food  stamp  benefits  that  they 
have  been  receiving.  Reducing  these  ben- 
efits in  order  to  stretch  the  monev  out 
until  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1981  in  Oc- 
tober will  only  reduce  the  nutritional  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  will  certainly  make  many  of  the 
needy  recipients,  especially  the  inflrmed 
and  the  elderly  who  depend  on  this  pro- 
gram, wonder  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress is  serious  about  providing  justified 
assistance. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  the  resolution  before  us  today, 
and  urge  you  to  be  prepared  to  take  fur- 
ther action  on  another  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  later  this  summer. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh)  . 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding,  and  add  my  compliments  to 
him  and  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber for  the  speed  with  which  they 
have  moved  on  this  critical  legislation. 
I  think  all  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
are  anxious  to  avoid  the  chaos,  confu- 
sion, and  frustration  which  would  ensue 
if  this  program  were  to  close  down  on 
June  1st. 

As  others  have  mentioned,  even  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  us  through  the 
fiscal  year.  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  indicated  that  we  will  need  an  addi- 
tional $2.9  billion  to  carry  the  food  stamp 
program  through  fiscal  year  1980.  This 
supplemental  appropriation  would  pro- 
vide $2.56  billion. 

□   1340 

It  is  highly  likely,  therefore,  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will,  in  August  or 
perhaps  early  September,  be  confront- 
ing this  difficult  problem  again. 

We  must  ask  why  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  position.  Our  committee  report  re- 
fers at  length  to  fraud,  waste,  and  in- 
efficiency. In  a  program  this  large  there 
certainly  is  some  waste,  fraud,  and  in- 
efficiency; and  it  is  our  job  to  see  that 
it  is  minimized,  if  not  eliminated. 

However.  I  think  it  is  also  important 
to  stress  <and  this  our  committee  report 
does  not  doi  that  we  are  here  primari- 
ly because  of  changing  economic  con- 
ditions. The  fact  is  that  food  prices  were 
grossly  underestimated  when  the  spend- 
ing cap  on  food  stamps  was  imposed.  The 
estimate  was  that  food  prices  would  in- 
crease by  3  to  4  percent  each  year.  Those 
estimates,  as  everyone  now  knows,  were 
grossly  inaccurate.  Between  1977  and 
1979  food  prices  increased  by  22  percent 
and  in  1980.  it  is  estimated  that  food 
prices  will  go  up  8  to  10  percent.  That  is 
one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  we  are 
now  confronting  the  need  for  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Traxler  )  and  others  have  mentioned  un- 
employment estimates.  When  the  spend- 

iSfpmn'?  '''^'  ^P""^'^  ^°^  this  fiscal  year, 
unemployment  for  the  year  was  esti- 


mated  to  be  6  percent.  Unemployment  is 
now  at  7  percent,  and  imfortunately  it 
is  likely  to  increase.  That  is  another  rea- 
son for  this  supplemental  appropriation. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  purchase  re- 
quirement for  food  stamps  has  been  elim- 
inated, and  this  has  encouraged  many 
of  the  poorer  people  in  our  country  to 
participate  in  this  program  for  the  first 
time.  The  resulting  increase  in  participa- 
tion is  another  major  reason  we  are  here 
today. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  stress  the  importance  of  passing  this 
supplemental  appropriation  promptly. 
The  people  who  are  dependent  upon  food 
stamps,  the  people  who  would  be  hurt 
most,  are  not  the  rich.  That  is  one  of  the 
myths  associated  with  food  stamps:  That 
the  people  who  participate  are  not  the 
very  needy.  The  fact  is  that  more  than 
half  '  the  households  participating  in 
this  J.  Tram  have  a  total  income  of 
under  j.  "00  a  year,  and  85  percent  of 
the  house.  s  participating  have  gross 
incomes  of  under  $6,000  a  year. 

Therefore,  the  myth  that  is  perpetu- 
ated constantly,  and  sometimes  on  this 
floor,  that  people  who  are  dependent  on 
food  stamps  are  well  off  is  simply  not 
true. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  knowledge  and  in- 
formation and  his  statement  in  this  area. 
He  served  on  the  agriculture  authorizing 
comm.ittee  and  was  active  in  the  1977 
food  stamp  reform  movement.  He  has 
done  well  in  this  area  and  we  are  grate- 
ful for  his  assistance. 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  pass  this  critical 
supplemental  appropriation  and.  unfor- 
tunately, to  anticipate  further  considera- 
tion of  this  issue  in  August  or  September. 

Mr,  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
proud  to  be  a  Member  of  this  House  last 
Thursday  when  we  approved  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  amendment.  We  acted  quickly 
to  fulfill  our  responsibility  to  the  dis- 
advantaged and  needy  members  of  our 
society.  The  same  type  of  action  is 
needed  today,  and  I  urge  that  we  move 
expeditiously  to  approve  the  food  stamp 
supplemental  appropriation. 

My  colleagues  should  be  familiar  with 
the  urgency  of  this  issue.  Put  simply,  un- 
less the  Congress  approves  supplemental 
funds  for  the  food  stamp  program  by 
May  15,  millions  of  Americans  will  face 
malnutrition,  hunger,  and  possibly  star- 
vation. If  we  fail  to  act  now.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  be  forced  to  sus- 
pend all  food  stamp  benefits,  effective 
June  1.  In  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey 
alone,  this  means  that  193,000  house- 
holds— roughly  583,000  individuals — will 
be  without  the  benefit  of  food  stamps 
until  October.  This  will  devastate  fami- 


lies in  Newark,  East  Orange,  and  other 
New  Jersey  cities  and  towns.  Multiply 
this  effect  nationwide  for  the  21.4  mil- 
hon  Americans  who  receive  food  stamps 
and  you  have  a  catastrophic  human 
cost — a  tragedy  that  will  be  borne  by  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged,  the  elderly,  and 
the  deprived  members  of  society  who  are 
already  struggling  to  survive. 

These  needy  Americans  did  not  cause 
the  problem  of  our  budget  ceiling  which 
failed  to  estimate  adequate  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  was  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  which  miscal- 
culated the  impact  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment on  the  nutritional  needs  of 
American  famihes  The  responsibility  for 
resolving  this  potential  shortfall  lies  with 
us — and  we  must  act  quickly. 

Despite  the  many  criticisms  and  myths 
about  the  inefficiencies  of  the  food  stamp 
program,  the  truth  is  that  this  program 
legitimately  helps  more  needy  Americans 
than  perhaps  any  other  Federal  program 
The  elderly,  the  .voung.  the  disabled,  the 
unemployed,  and  others  who  receive  food 
stamps  have  average  incomes  significant- 
ly less  than  half  the  poverty  level. 
Eighty-five  p>ercent  of  the  households  re- 
ceiving food  stamps  have  gross  incomes 
below  $6,000  a  year,  and  over  half  have 
gross  incomes  under  $3,000.  Over  20  per- 
cent of  all  food  stamp  households  are 
headed  by  persons  over  60  years  of  age 

Wc  cannot  abandon  these  least  fortu- 
nate members  of  society  who  need  this 
program  more  than  ever.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues once  again  to  take  the  right 
course  and  give  swift  approval  to  this 
urgent  food  stamp  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  take  the 
remaining  part  of  this  time  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  staff  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  mentioned  earlier 
what  we  had  been  faced  with  this  year 
But.  among  other  things,  we  were  faced 
with  bringing  together  the  findings  of  13 
different  subcommittees  in  something 
like  48  hours.  It  is  inconceivable  anyone 
could  do  the  work  they  did. 

Also  I  wish  to  thank  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts  >  Mr.  Conte  i  with  whom  I 
have  worked  very,  very  closely  through 
the  years.  He  has  done  a  yeoman-like  job 
and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
h'm  on  the  important  matters  we  have 
had  to  consider  under  the  stress  of  ur- 
gency. It  is  comforting  to  know  you  have 
somebody  working  right  along  with  you 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker,  the  mere 
fact  that  we  are  compelled  to  come  here 
today  with  a  massive,  urgent  supplemen- 
tal to  save  the  food  stamp  program  from 
collapse  i.s  a  graphic  indication  of  the 
deceit  and  gamesmanship  engaged  in  by 
both  the  Congress  and  the  administration 
regarding  this  program 

Back  in  1977.  when  we  decided  to  elim- 
inate the  purchase  requirement,  thereby 
opening  the  fioodgates.  claims  were  made 
by  the  administration  and  others  that 
such  action  would  not  increase  the  net 
cost  of  the  program.  We  can  see  today 
how  straightforward  those  claims  were 
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Many  of  us  warned  at  the  time  that 

elimjnating  the  purchase  requirement 
would  add  billions  to  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  warned  that  the  food  stamp 
program  was  becoming  another  uncon- 
trollable entitlement  program. 

Congress  then  decided  to  place  a  cap 
on  the  program  to  supposedly  prevent 
that  from  happening.  This  was  done  so 
that  some  Members  could  have  it  both 
ways.  They  could  vote  to  eliminate  the 
purchase  requirement  and  at  the  same 
time  vote  against  allowing  the  costs  to 
become  uncontrollable. 

We  now  see  how  phony  that  cap  was. 
The  first  time  we  bump  up  against  it,  we 
vote  to  lift  it. 

The  law  contains  a  mechanism  that 
allows  us  to  live  within  the  cap  and  still 
prevent  anyone  from  being  cut  from  the 
food  stamp  rolls.  Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

In  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  limit 
the  value  of  those  allotments  Issued  to  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  the  appropriation  for 
such  fiscal  year.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  If,  In  any  fiscal  year, 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  requirements  of 
participating  States  will  exceed  the  limita- 
tion set  herein,  the  Secretary  shall  direct 
State  agencies  to  reduce  the  value  of  such 
allotments  to  be  Issued  to  households  certi- 
fied as  eligible  to  participate  In  the  food 
stamp  program  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
comply  with  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

Have  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
obeyed  the  law  in  this  regard?  No. 

This  is  from  a  President  who  prides 
himself  on  his  honesty.  Back  in  1977  he 
said  he  would  veto  any  food  stamp  bill 
which  significantly  exceeded  his  $5.6  bil- 
lion 1980  cost  estimate.  Now  we  see  the 
President's  Secretary  of  Agriculture  spe- 
cifically contravening  the  provisions  de- 
signed to  hold  the  costs  in  line,  and  the 
President  himself  engaging  in  political 
demagoguery  by  blaming  Congress  for 
not  rapidly  appropriating  increased 
funds.  So  much  for  political  honesty. 

Back  in  1977.  I  suggested  that"  if  we 
lift  the  purchase  requirement,  we  ought 
to  at  least  "be  honest  with  the  taxpayers 
about  what  it  is  going  to  cost  them." 

We  have  not  been  honest  since  then, 
and  we  are  stMl  not  being  honest.  The 
$2.5  bill'.on  in  th's  bill  will  not  fully  fund 
the  prosram  through  the  end  of  the 
vear.  We  will  need  another  $4no  million 
to  do  so.  Is  that  monev  go'ng  to  be  ao- 
rropriated'  If  so,  when?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  the  1980  budget  ceil- 
ing? 

This  bill  combined  with  the  upcoming 
regular  supplemental  will  bring  us  with- 
in $300  million  of  the  House-passed  ceil- 
ing. The  Senate  ce-ling  is  even  lower.  We 
hear  very  little  being  said  about  that 
problem. 

If  the  administration  would  comply 
with  the  law  and  adiust  upcoming  bene- 
fits to  reflect  the  total  appropriated  in 
this  bill,  we  could  live  within  this 
amount.  But  we  see  no  signs  of  this  hap- 
pening. 

I  recognize  that  at  this  late  date,  we 
have  little  choice  but  to  pass  a  supple- 
mental. But  the  wav  this  Congress  and 
this  administration  have  dealt  with 
this  program  has  been  a  sham,  and  I 
think  we  ought  to  reflect  a  little  bit  about 
our  actions. 


Let  me  add,  before  concluding,  that 
had  a  previous  commitment  not  pre- 
vented me  from  being  here  last  week 
when  the  food  stamp  authorization  bill 
was  being  considered,  I  would  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  requiring  the  States 
to  reduce  their  error  rates  in  this  pro- 
gram to  4  percent  by  1984.  This  is  the 
same  error  rate  standard  we  applied  last 
year  to  the  AFDC  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  massive 
losses  in  those  programs. 

We  all  know  about  the  amount  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Examples  come  in  daily 
in  this  regard.  Just  the  other  day.  one 
of  the  local  jjapers  reported  the  embez- 
zlement of  $150,000  in  food  stamp  money 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  latest  quality  control  statistics 
show  a  national  error  rate  of  13.4  per- 
cent in  this  program.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reports  annual  losses  of 
12  percent.  Applying  these  percentages 
to  the  estimated  1981  expenditure  for 
food  stamps  of  $10.7  billion  indicates  a 
total  loss  due  to  waste,  fraud  and  abuse 
of  $1.3  billion.  I  repeat,  $1.3  billion. 

We  simply  cannot  allow  these  kinds  of 
losses  to  continue. 

I  realize  that  the  authorization  bill 
has  some  error  rate  standards  in  it,  but 
just  as  in  the  case  of  the  original  HEW 
standards  for  AFDC  and  medicaid,  they 
are  so  weak  as  to  be  almost  meaningless. 

For  instance,  there  is  no  specific  na- 
tionwide error  rate  for  the  States  to 
meet,  but  instead  a  floating  target  called 
a  weighted  average  mean.  Based  on  the 
latest  statistics  we  have,  that  mean  is 
presently  at  a  very  high  13  percent,  with 
only  16  States  exceeding  it.  When  over 
two-thirds  of  the  States  are  in  compli- 
ance with  a  standard  in  a  program  that 
is  losing  over  $1.3  billion  a  year,  you 
know  it  is  not  a  standard  designed  to 
make  much  of  a  reduction  in  waste, 
Iraud.  and  abuse. 

By  requiring  that  all  States  reduce 
their  error  rates  to  4  percent  in  4  years. 
we  would  have  insured  that  solid  prog- 
ress would  have  to  be  made  if  the  States 
wish  to  avoid  incurring  a  penalty.  At  the 
same  time,  we  would  be  giving  them  a 
specific  target  to  shoot  for,  and  we  would 
be  giving  them  sufficient  time  to  achieve 
the  target. 

These  error  rate  standards  are  doubly 
important  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
because,  unlike  the  AFDC  and  medicaid 
programs,  there  are  no  State  funds  go- 
ing into  the  benefit  payments.  The 
States,  in  other  words,  do  not  have  much 
of  a  financial  inducement  to  tighen  up 
their  administration  of  the  program  if  we 
do  not  have  these  standards  and  penal- 
ties in  place. 

If  the  4  percent  error  rate  standard 
were  in  effect  today,  waste  in  the  pro- 
gram would  have  to  reduced  by  $900  mil- 
lion a  year.  If  we  had  done  a  better  job 
of  tightening  up  this  program,  we  would 
not  be  facing  a  supplemental  of  the  size 
we  have  before  us  today.  We  have  got  to 
do  better  than  we  have  in  this  regard, 
and  I  will  be  looking  for  an  opportunity 
at  some  future  point  to  write  these  error 
rate  standards  into  law. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding,  as  well  as  for  what 
the  gentleman  is  citing.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  do  have  our  backs  to  the  wall  as 
far  as  time  is  concerned  because  at  the 
time  the  President's  budget  was  intro- 
duced last  year,  everyone  was  fully  aware 
that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  funds 
in  the  appropriation  or  in  the  budget  to 
take  care  of  the  food  stamp  requirements. 
But  there  is  one  other  provision  in  the 
1977  act  which  the  gentleman  cited  on 
which  I  think  if  we  had  carried  out  the 
intention  of  Congress  we  would  not  have 
ourselves  in  this  condition  today.  That 
was  the  so-called  workfare.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  remember,  we  provided  for  cer- 
tain pilot  projects  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Instead  of  getting  food  stamps  free, 
if  the  recipient  was  unable  to  pay  and 
he  was  able  to  work,  he  would  have  to 
work  off  the  cost  of  those  food  stamps. 
We  have  had  just  a  very  few  of  those 
pilots  start.  In  the  instances  where  they 
have  started,  the  experience  has  found 
that  the  food  stamps  recipients  have  been 
cut  almost  in  half.  When  people  who  did 
not  have  money  found  out  they  had  to 
work  for  food  stamps,  they  found  they 
did  not  need  them  as  badly. 

Work  is  an  ethic  we  still  have  to  have 
injected  back  into  this  society.  If  we  had 
carried  out  that  work  program  provided 
for  in  the  1977  act.  we  would  not  be  in 
the  predicament  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  gentleman  makes 
a  very  valid  point. 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  54.'"v 
It  is  critical  that  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation of  $2.6  billion  be  approved 
promptly  by  the  House  in  order  to  head 
off  a  disaster  that  would  affect  the  health 
and  well-being  of  millions  of  low-income 
Americans.  Currentlv  21.7  million  Ameri- 
cans are  dependent  upon  food  stamp 
benefits  to  meet  their  daily  food  needs. 
These  Americans  are  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  The  average  income  of  a  food 
stamp  recipient  is  less  than  $4,000  a  year. 
One  can  only  subsist  on  this  level  of  an- 
nual income.  Moreover,  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  is  being  ravaged  by  the  twin 
e\11s  of  inflation  and  unemployment,  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged  are  hit  the 
hardest.  For  these  people,  thp  dollars 
which  are  provided  in  this  resolution 
mean  the  difference  between  life  and 
star\'ation. 

Sixty  percent  of  food  stamp  partici- 
pants are  children  under  age  18,  are  dis- 
abled, or  are  elderly  persons.  Tliese  dol- 
lars allow  a  retired  person  to  eat  one 
meal  a  day  as  compared  with  no  meal  at 
all  if  food  .stamps  were  not  available. 
These  dollars  allow  mothers  to  put  food 
on  the  table  for  their  children.  These  dol- 
lars mean  the  difference  between  a  poor 
child  who  can  perfonn  in  school  and  a 
child  who  cannot  learn  because  he  or  she 
is  hungry.  Thus,  in  human  terms,  the 
consequences  of  not  adopting  this  reso- 
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lution  will  be  real  suffering  and  unneces- 
sary hardship  for  millions  of  tinily  needy 
Americans. 

Ours  is  a  compassionate  societv.  We 
must  not  abandon — even  temporarily — 
our  least  fortunate  citizens  who  rely 
upon  food  stamp  benefits.  Our  highest 
priority  must  be  to  prevent  the  human 
deva,station  that  will  occur  if  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  not  adopted. 
Accordingly,  I  urge  your  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  545  so  that  the 
food  stamp  program  may  be  continued 
without  disruption.* 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 545.  making  urgent  appropriations 
for  the  food  stamp  program.  As  everyone 
is  aware,  imless  Congress  acts  by  May 
15 — this  Thursday — the  States  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down  their  food  stamp 
programs. 

We  must  act  today  to  avert  this  poten- 
tial tragedy.  Twenty-one  million  Amer- 
icans depend  on  food  stamps  to  provide 
their  most  basic  nutritional  needs.  Many 
of  these  are  the  elderly  and  cliildren  who 
rely  on  our  help. 

The  cap  placed  on  the  food  stamps  in 
1977  has  been  reached  because  of  unfore- 
seen economic  difficulties.  Last  week,  the 
House  took  responsible  action  in  passing 
S.  1309.  food  stamp  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. Approval  of  the  resolution  now  be- 
fore us  is  necessary  to  insure  uninter- 
rupted benefits  for  those  in  need. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee's 
report  on  S.  1309  states  that  the  impact 
of  suspending  the  food  .stamp  program 
would  strike  most  harshly  at  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  least  protected  from  the 
high  cost  of  food.  Food  stamp  households 
are  the  poorest  in  our  society.  Over  half 
have  gross  incomes  under  S3. 600  per 
year  and  85  peicent  earn  less  than  $6,000. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  turn  their 
backs  on   these  very  needy  people.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545. 

I  believe  that  we  all  understand  the 
reasons  why  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
additional  appropriations  for  the  fi.scal 
year  1980  food  stamp  program.  The  pro- 
gram quite  simply  does  not  have  funds 
sufficient  to  allow  benefits  to  continue 
past  June  1.  Without  the  aoproval  of  an 
additional  $2.5  billion  by  May  15.  the  21 
million  Americans  who  presently  receive 
food  stamps  will  be  without  those  bene- 
fits. The  hardships  that  will  result  will 
be  very  real  and  very  serious  for  many 
of  the  least  fortunate  members  of  our 
society.  To  many  millions  of  the  elderly, 
the  poor,  and  the  very  young,  food 
stamps  represent  the  difference  between 
having  a  modest  amount  to  eat  and  go- 
ing hungry.  They  look  to  food  stamps 
lor  their  .sustenance,  it  would  be  un- 
con.scionable  not  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  keep  the  program  in 
operation. 

Last  week.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  changes  in 
the  wav  in  which  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram operates.  The  votes  taken  during 
the  consideration  of  S.  1309,  the  Food 
btamp  Act  amendments,  gave  each  of 
us  the  chance  to  indicate  our  preferences 


for  improving  the  administration  of  the 
program.  It  is  time  to  move  on.  We  have 
decided  how  the  program  is  to  function, 
we  must  now  insure  that  it  has  the 
means  to  fimction.  Failure  to  act  today 
invites  the  most  serious  of  consequences. 
I  therefore  urge  that  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 545  be  approved.* 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  failed  to  address  the  serious 
and  very  costly  problems  with  the  food 
stamp  program  when  it  passed  the  au- 
thorization bill  lor  1981  and  the  re- 
mainder of  1980.  The  amendments  that 
were  adopted  nibbled  at  the  edges  of  a 
program  that  needs  a  drastic  overhaul- 
ing. 

I  voted  against  the  authorization  bill 
because  I  cannot  endorse  the  loose  struc- 
ture of  this  program  and  the  inept  man- 
agement that  characterizes  it.  at  great 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

But  the  program  has  run  out  of  money 
again,  and  today  we  are  confronted 
with  the  decision  to  appropriate  enough 
money  to  keep  it  going  until  the  October 
1  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year. 

If  we  pass  this  bill — and  I  am  sure  we 
will — spending  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram will  reach  an  estimated  $8.7  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  1980.  an  increase  of  28 
percent  from  the  1979  level.  In  the  past 
5  years.  Federal  spending  for  food 
stamps  will  have  increased  by  135  per- 
cent. 

In  considering  the  1980  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  before  us  today  'H.J. 
Res.  545 1 ,  I  call  the  House's  attention 
to  the  report  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  which  says  that  7.5  percent 
of  all  recipients  receive  more  stamps 
than  they  are  entitled  to  and  3.7  percent 
are  not  eligible  at  all. 

The  committee  cites  testimony  by  the 
Inspector  General  that  costs  have  greatly 
increased  because  of  "recipient  fraud, 
caseworker  fraud,  inadequate  verifica- 
tion a  failure  to  establish  and  collect 
claims  resulting  from  coupon  overissu- 
ance  to  recipients,  and  many  other 
factors." 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  the 
food  stamp  program  is  administered 
by  State  agencies,  and  they  are  obviously 
not  doing  it  very  well,  for  whatever  rea- 
sons. Perhaps  this  is  because  the  States 
have  no  financial  liability  for  the  soar- 
ing costs. 

During  the  debate  on  the  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  supported  the  Walker  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  converted  this 
program  into  a  system  of  block  grants  to 
the  States  which  would  be  responsible 
for  funding  any  costs  that  exceeded  the 
annual  limits.  Under  the  Walker  plan. 
tlic  States  would  set  the  eligibility  rules, 
determine  the  benefit  levels,  and  accept 
some  fi.scal  responsibility.  This  was  an 
amnedment  that  gave  hope  for  major 
improvement,  and  I  was  sorry  to  see  it 
defeated. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  fail  today 
to  api3rove  this  $2.6  billion  supplemen- 
tal appropriation,  many  critically  needy 
people  will  go  hungry  in  the  months 
ahead.  This  decision  is  necessary  be- 
cause Congress  has  failed  to  enact 
major  and  responsible  reforms  in  prior 
years.* 


*  Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the 
poor  in  mv  district  who  depend  on  food 
stamps  to  survive,  I  rise  to  urge  mv  col- 
leagues to  approve  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545  providing  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram so  that  it  will  not  be  terminated 
at  the  end  of  this  month  We  cannot  al- 
low the  most  vulnerable  in  our  society  to 
pay  the  price  of  starving  for  a  month  be- 
cause of  our  inability  in  1977  <when  we 
placed  caps  on  food  stamps  spending) 
to  predict  future  increases  in  food  costs, 
unemployment  and  poverty. 

This  crisis  is  a  real  one.  as  is  the  May 
15  deadline  for  completing  congressional 
action  on  raising  the  fiscal  year  1980 
food  stamp  spending  cap  and  appropri- 
atinsr  the  extra  funds.  States  need  at 
least  2  weeks  notice  to  make  any  changes 
in  the  food  stamp  program:  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  stated  that 
if  Congress  does  not  complete  action  on 
this  matter,  he  is  legallv  obligated  to 
issue  an  order  on  Mav  15  requiring  all 
States  to  suspend  all  food  stamps  bene- 
fits, effective  June  1. 

To  those  who  may  think  I  am  being 
excessively  dramatic  in  stating  that  peo- 
ple will  starve  if  we  do  not  continue  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  two  food  stamp  case  histories 
sent  me  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Service : 

Ella  C.  52,  from  Hudson.  New  York,  heads 
a  household  of  seven,  living  on  public  as- 
sistance. Veteran's  assistance  and  food 
stamps.  Her  household  receives  $209  In  food 
stamps  per  month.  When  asked  how  sbe 
would  cope  with  suspension  of  her  food 
stamps,  she  said.  "We  would  starve;  we  Just 
couldn't  make  It  Pood  stamps  buy  a  lot  that 
my  money  wouldn't  be  able  to  I'm  very 
scared  This  Is  not  supposed  to  happen  In  a 
country  where  they  are  supposed  to  care 
about  their  citizens  " 

Jack  E.  .'il,  is  disabled  and  lives  alone.  He 
receives  $271  41  in  SSI  benefits  and  $10  in 
food  stamps  every  month  The  food  stamp 
money  helps  provide  what  he  savs  is  his 
only  nutritional  meal  of  the  day — breakfast, 
consisting  of  two  eggs,  toast  and  coffee  The 
rest  of  the  day  he  makes  do  with  orange 
Juice  and  oreo  cookies  Mr.  E  said:  "Suspend- 
ing the  food  stamp  program,  even  for  one 
month,  would  sentence  recipients  to  starva- 
tion diets.  Some  people  might  resort  to  shop- 
lifting food  in  order  to  survive  " 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  this  Na- 
tion of  ours,  there  are  citizens  living  this 
close  to  the  edge  of  survival.  How  can 
we  even  entertain  the  idea  of  ending  food 
aid  to  these  truly  disadvantaged  Amer- 
icans? 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
vote  down  this  extra  money  for  food 
stamps  to  punish  State  administrators 
and  recipients  who  they  feel  are  defraud- 
ing and  abusing  the  program,  I  urge  pa- 
tience and  understanding.  It  takes  time 
and  the  tools  to  deal  effectively  with 
fraud  and  abuse  as  manv  State  adminis- 
trators have  complained  to  us  recently. 
Our  approval  last  week  of  S.  1309,  the 
Food  Stamp  Amendments  of  1980,  with 
numerous  provisions  to  tighten  eligibility 
and  administration  of  the  program,  will 
Drovide  the  tools,  and  enactment  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  545  will  pro- 
vide the  necessary  time. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that 
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studies  have  shown   that   food  stamps 
save  the  Government  money  in  the  long 
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Rock  Lsland  Railroad,  to  provide  trans-     Sec    306.  Limitation  on  prospective  effect  of         (b)(1)  Section  203(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act 
action   assistance   to   the   purchasers   of  application.  's  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (7)" 
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studies  have  shown  that  food  stamps 
save  the  Government  money  in  the  long 
run  by  improvmg  the  health  of  the  poor. 
Doctors  who  conducted  a  study  spon- 
sored by  the  FHeld  Foundation  in  1977 
concluded  that  the  food  stamp  dollar  "is 
the  most  valuable  health  dollar  spent  by 
the  Federal  Government." 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  the  effect  of  Govern- 
ment spending  on  the  private  sector,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  statement  issued 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  economists 
who  estimate  that  each  food  stamp  dollar 
has  an  economic  multipher  effect  of  3.64. 
Thus,  the  food  stamp  program  generates 
in  excess  of  $24  billion  a  year  in  new 
business  and  economic  activity  in  the 
private  sector.  An  estimated  150,000  jobs, 
primarily  in  irmer  cities  and  low-mcome 
rural  areas,  are  directly  dependent  on 
the  program.  Given  our  current  economic 
troubles,  can  we  afford  this  loss?  I  think 
not. 

There  are  areas  of  my  congressional 
district  in  the  Bronx  which  are  devas- 
tated by  high  unemployment  and  pov- 
erty. Forty  to  sixty  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple in  some  of  these  areas  depend  on  food 
stamps.  On  behalf  of  them.  I  urge  speedy 
approval  of  House  Joint  Resolution  545. • 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  committee  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  at  the 
end  of  the  Joint  resolution,  strike  "Provided 
further.  That  such  funds  shall  be  available 
only  as  authorized  by  law  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  the  amendment  thereto  to  final 
passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  passage  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  354.  nays  56 
not  voting  22,  as  follows: 

fRoll  No.  231] 
TEAS — 354 
Abdnor  Alexander  Andrews.  N.C. 

Addftbbo  Ambro  Andrews. 

*****  Anderson.  N  Dak 
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Jones.  N.C. 
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Jones,  Tenn. 
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Long,  La. 
Long,  Md. 
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Collins.  Tex. 
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Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R,  W, 

Dannemeyer 

Derwinskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dornan 


White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whiiten 

Williams,  Mont, 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  C,  H. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolft 
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Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Evans,  Ind 

Goldwater 

Orlsham 

Hagedorn 

Hansen 

Ichord 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kelly 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lewis 

I.oeffler 

Lungren 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Marlenee 

Michel 


Wolpe 

Wright 

Wvatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Moorhead, 

Oallf. 
Myers,  Ind. 
Paul 
Quayle 
Rhodes 
Roth 
Rousselot 
Rudrt 
Satterfleld 
Sensenbrenner 
Shumway 
Shuster 
Stenholm 
Stockman 
Stump 
Symms 
Thomas 
Wilson.  Bob 


Anderson,  111 

Anthony 

Biaggl 

Cavanaugh 

Cleveland 

Coelho 

Dlggs 

Dodd 


NOT   VOTING- 22 

Rose 

Santlnl 

Steed 

Wesver 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Wydler 


Drinan 

Eckhardt 

Ertel 

Gialmo 

Howard 

Leland 

Levitas 

Pursell 


n  1400 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Pursell, 

Mr,  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr,  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Drinan  with  Mr,  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Coelho. 

Mr,  Evtel  with  Mr,  Anthony, 

Mr.  Weaver  with  Mr,  Leland, 

Mr.  Eckhardt  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  BAFALIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  1309' 
entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1979  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  and  agrees  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Talmadce,  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Hayakawa  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
(S.  2253  >  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
an  extension  of  directed  service  on  the 
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Rock  Lsland  Railroad,  to  provide  trans- 
action assistance  to  the  purchasers  of 
portions  of  such  railroad,  and  to  provide 
arrangements  for  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees." and  requests  and  agrees  to  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Packwood.  and  Mrs. 
Kassebaum  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

n  1410 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  3236. 
SOCIAL      SECURITY      DISABILITY 
AMENDMENTS   OF    1980 

Mr.  ULLMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.R.  32361  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better 
work  incentives  and  improved  account- 
ability in  the  disability  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-944) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R, 
3236)  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  better  work  Incentives  and 
improved  accountability  in  the  disability  in- 
surance program,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  confei;ence. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  insert  the  following; 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Social 
Security  Disability  Amendments  of   1980". 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS 
Sec.   1    Short  title. 

TITLE  I— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  DIS- 
ABILITY BENEFITS  UNDER  OASDI 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  101.  Limitation  on  total  family  benefits 
in  disability  cases. 

Sec  102.  Reduction  In  dropout  years  for 
younger  disabled  workers. 

Sec.  103.  Provisions  relating  to  medicare 
waiting  period  for  recipients  of 
disability  benefits. 

Sec  104  Continuation  of  medicare  eligibil- 
ity. 

TITLE  II— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
DISABILITY  BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  SSI 
PROGR.4M 

Sec.  201.  Benefits   for   individvials   who   per- 
form substantial  gainful  activity 
despite    severe    medical    Impair- 
ment. 
Sec.  202    Earned  Income  in  sheltered  work- 
shops. 
Sec.  203    Termination  of  attribution  of  par- 
ents' income  and  resources  when 
child  attains  age  18. 
TITLE   III— PROVISIONS   AFFECTING   DIS- 
ABILITY RECIPIENTS  UNDER  OASDI  AND 
SSI  PROGRAMS;  ADMINISTRATIVE  PRO- 
VISIONS 

Sec  301.  Continued  payment  of  benefits  to 
Individuals  under  vocational  re- 
habilitation plans. 

Sec  302  Extraordinary  work  expenses  due 
to  severe  disability 

Sec  303,  Reentltlement  to  disability  bene- 
fits. 

Sec  304  Disability  determinations:  Federal 
review  of  State  agency  determi- 
nations, 

sec.  305.  information  to  accompany  Secre- 
tary's  decisions.  " 
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Sec  306.  Limitation  on  prospective  effect  of 
application. 

Sec.  307.  Limitation  on   courts  remands. 

Sec.  308.  Time  limitations  for  decisions  on 
benefit  claims 

Sec.  309.  Payment  for  existing  medical  evi- 
dence. 

Sec.  310.  Payment  of  certain  travel  expenses. 

Sec.  311.  Periodic  review  of  disability  deter- 
minations. 

Sec.  312.  Report  by  Secretary 

TITLE  IV— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
AFDC  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Work  requirement  under  the  AFDC 
program. 

Sec,  402,  Use  of  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
collect  child  support  for  non- 
AFDC  families. 

Sec.  403.  Safeguards  restricting  disclosure  of 
certain  Information  under  AFDC 
and  social  service  programs. 

Sec.  404.  Federal  matching  for  child  support 
duties  performed  by  certain  court 
personnel. 

Sec.  405.  Child  support  management  Infor- 
mation system. 

Sec.  406.  AFDC  management  information 
system. 

Sec.  407.  Child  support  reporting  and  match- 
ing procedures. 

Sec.  408  Access  to  wage  information  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  State  plans 
for  child  support, 

TITLE  V— OTHER  PROVISIONS  RELATING 
TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Sec,  501,  Relationship  between  social  secu- 
rity and  SSI  benefits. 

Sec,  502,  Extension  of  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security, 

Sec.  503.  Time  for  making  of  social  security 
contributions  with  respect  '  to 
covered  State  and  local  employees. 

Sec.  504.  Eligibility  of  aliens  for  SSI  benefits. 

Sec,  505,  Authority  for  demonstration  proj- 
ects. 

Sec,  506,  Additional  funds  for  demonstration 
project  relating  to  the  terminally 
111, 

Sec,  507,  Voluntary  certification  of  medicare 
supplemental  health  Insurance 
policies, 

TITLE  I— PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  DIS- 
ABILITY BENEFITS  UNDER  OASDI  PRO- 
GRAM 

limitation  on  total  family  BENErrrs  in 
disabilitv  cases 
Sec.  101.   (a)    Section   203(a)    of   the   Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "except  as  provided 
by  paragraph  (3)"  in  paragraph  (1)  (In 
ihe  matter  preceding  subparagraph  (A)  I  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  as  provided 
by  paragraphs  (3i  and  (6)"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6).  (7). 
and  (8)  a.s  paragraphs  (7).  (8).  and  (9),  re- 
spectively: and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  of  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection  other  than 
paragraphs  (3)  (A),  (3)(C).  and  (5)  (but 
subject  to  section  215(1)  (2)  (A)  (11)  ).  the 
total  monthly  benefits  to  which  benefici- 
aries may  be  entitled  under  sections  202  and 
223  for  any  month  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  indi- 
vidual entitled  to  disability  insurance  bene- 
fits." whether  or  not  such  total  benefits  are 
otherwise  subject  to  reduction  under  this 
subsection  but  after  any  reduction  under 
this  subsection  which  would  otherwise  be 
ap-iUcable.  shall  be.  reduced  or  further  re- 
duced (before  the  application  of  section 
224)  to  the  smaller  of— 

"(A)  85  percent  of  such  indivlduars  aver- 
age Indexed  monthly  earnings  (or  100  per- 
cent of  his  primary  Insurance  amount.  If 
larger) .  or 

"(B)  150  percent  of  such  individual's  pri- 
mary Insurance  amount.". 


(b)(1)  Section  203(a)(2)(D)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (7)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "paragraph 
(8) ". 

(2)  Section  203(a)(8)  of  such  Act  as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, is  amended  by  striking  out  "paragraph 
(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'para- 
graph (7)". 

(3)  Section  215(1)  (2)  (A)  (II)  (III)  of  such 
Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  203 
(a)  (6  and  (7)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
■section  203(a)(7)   and  (8)". 

(4)  Section  215(1)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  such  revision  of 
maximum  family  benefits  shall  be  subject  to 
paragra-ih  (6)  of  section  203(a)  (as  added 
by  section  101(a)(3)  of  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Amendments  of  1980).". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
benefits  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  income  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  first  becomes  eligible  for  benefits 
(determined  under  sections  21.')(a)  (3)  (B) 
and  215(a)  (2)  (A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
as  applied  for  this  purpose)  after  1978,  and 
who  first  becomes  entitled  to  disability  In- 
surance benefits  after  June  30,  1980 

REDUCTION    IN    NUMBER   OF   DROPOUT    YEARS   FOB 
YOUNGER    DISABLED    WORKERS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Section  215(b)(2)(A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  (A)  The  number  of  an  Individual's 
benefit  computation  years  equals  the  num- 
ber of  elapsed  years  reduced — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  old-age  insurance  benefits  (ex- 
cept as  provided  In  the  second  sentence  of 
this  subparagraph),  or  who  has  died,  by 
5  years,  and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  Is 
entitled  to  disability  Insurance  benefits,  by 
the  number  of  years  equal  to  one-flfth  of 
such  Individual's  elapsed  years  (disregard- 
ing any  resulting  fractionai  part  of  a  year), 
but  not  by  more  than  5  years. 
Clause  (11),  once  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  individual,  shall  continue  to  apply  for 
purposes  of  determining  such  Individual's 
primary  insurance  amount  for  purposes  of 
any  subsequent  eligibility  for  disability  or 
old-age  Insurance  benefits  unless  prior  to 
the  month  in  which  such  eligibility  begins 
there  occurs  a  period  of  at  least  12  consecu- 
tive months  for  which  he  was  not  entitled 
to  a  disability  or  an  old-age  insurance  bene- 
fit. If  an  individual  described  in  clause  (11) 
Is  living  with  a  child  (of  such  Individual  or 
his  or  her  spouse)  under  the  age  of  3  In  any 
calendar  year  which  is  Included  in  such 
indivldiial's  computation  base  years,  but 
which  Is  not  disregarded  pursuant  to  clause 
(11)  or  to  subparagraph  (B)  lin  determin- 
ing such  Individual's  benefit  computation 
years)  by  reason  of  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  such  Individual's  elapsed  years 
under  clause  (11).  the  number  by  which 
such  elapsed  years  are  reduced  under  this 
subparagraph  pursuant  to  clause  (11 1  shall 
be  Increased  by  one  (up  to  a  combined  total 
not  exceeding  3)  for  each  such  calendar 
year;  execept  that  (I)  no  calendar  year  shall 
be  disregarded  by  reason  of  this  sentence 
(in  determining  such  individual's  benefit 
computation  years)  unless  the  individual 
was  living  with  such  child  substantially 
throughout  the  period  in  which  the  child 
was  alive  and  under  the  ape  of  3  in  such 
year  and  the  individual  had  no  earnings  as 
described  in  section  203(f)(5)  in  such  year. 
(II)  the  particular  calendar  years  to  be  dis- 
regarded under  this  sentence  (In  determin- 
ing such  benefit  computation  years)  shall 
be  those  years  (not  otherwise  disregarded 
under  clause  (in  which,  before  the  appli- 
cation   of   section   215(f).   meet   the   condl- 
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tions  of  subclause  (I),  and     (III)   this  sen-      ment  to  benefits  or  status  as  a  qualified  rail-      income   benefits   for   so  long   as   the  Secre- 
tence  shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  that  Its      road  retirement  beneficiary  as  described  In     tary  determines  under  regulations  that — 
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retary  on  the  basis  of  the  most   recent  data      XIX    and    XX    (wlth    the    Federal    payments 
available)  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such      being    made    under   sub.section    (d)    of    this 
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tions  of  subclause  (I),  and  (III)  this  sen- 
tence shall  apply  only  to  the  extent  that  Its 
application  would  not  result  in  a  lower  pri- 
mary insurance  amount.  The  number  of  an 
individual's  benefit  computation  years  as 
determined  under  this  subparagraph  shall 
in  no  case  be  less  than  2.". 

tbi  Section  223 1 a)  (2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  section  215(b) 
(2)  (A)  (11)"  after  "section  202(q)"  In  the 
arst  sentence. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  monthly 
beneSts  payable  on  the  basis  of  the  wages 
and  self-employment  Income  of  an  individ- 
ual who  first  becomes  entitled  to  disability 
Insurance  benefits  on  or  after  July  1,  1980: 
except  that  the  third  sentence  of  section 
215(b)(2)(A)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as 
added  by  such  amendments)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  monthly  benefits  payable  for 
months  beginning  on  or  sifter  July  1.  1981. 

PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  MEDICAHE  WAITING 
PEKIOD   FOR   RECIPIENTS   OF   DISABILITY    BENEFITS 

Sec.  103.  (a)(l|(A)  Section  226(b)(2)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "consecutive"  in  clauses  (A)  and 
IB). 

(B)  Section  226(b)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "consecutive"  in 
the   matter   following   paragraph    (2). 

(2)  Section  1811  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "consecutive". 

(3)  Section  1837(g)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "consecutive". 

(4)  Section  7(d)  (2)  (11)  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "consecutive"  each  place  It  appears. 

(b)  Section  226  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (f) 
as  subsection  i  g ) .  and  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
section (e)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  (and 
for  purposes  of  section  1 837  (g)(1)  of  this  Act 
and  section  7(d)  (2)  (11)  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974) ,  the  24  months  for 
which  an  Individual  has  to  have  been  e.Jtltled 
to  specified  monthly  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  dl.sabllity  in  order  to  become  entitled  to 
hospital  lasurance  benefits  on  such  basis 
effective  with  any  particular  month  (or  to  be 
deemed  to  have  enrolled  In  the  supplemen- 
tary medical  insurance  program,  on  the  basis 
of  such  entitlement,  by  reason  of  section  1837 
(f)).  where  such  Individual  had  been  en- 
titled to  specified  monthly  benefits  of  the 
same  type  during  a  previous  period  which 
terminated — 

"(1)  more  than  60  months  before  the 
month  In  which  his  current  disability  began 
In  any  case  where  such  monthly  benefits  were 
of  the  type  specified  In  clause  (A)  (1)  or  (B) 
of  subsection   (b)(2).  or 

"(2)  more  than  84  months  before  the 
month  in  which  his  current  disability  began 
in  any  case  w^here  such  monthly  benefits 
were  of  the  type  specified  in  clause  (A)  (11) 
or  (A)  (111)   of  such  subsection, 

shall  not  Include  any  month  which  occurred 
during  such   previous  period.". 

(c)  The  amendme.'its  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  hospital  in- 
surance or  supplementary  medical  insurance 
benefits  for  services  provided  on  or  after 
the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

CONTINUATION  OF  MEDICARE  ELICIBlLITy 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Section  226(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ending  with  the 
month  '  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ending 
I  subject  to  the  last  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) with  the  month",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  individual  who  has  had  a 
period  of  trial  work  which  ended  as  provided 
in  section  222(c)(4)(A).  and  whose  entitle- 


ment  to  benefits  or  status  as  a  qualified  rail- 
road retirement  beneficiary  as  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  has  subsequently  terminated, 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  entitled  to  such  bene- 
fits or  to  occupy  such  status  (notwithstand- 
ing the  termination  of  such  entitlement  or 
status)  for  the  period  of  consecutive  months 
throughout  all  of  which  the  phylscal  or 
mental  impairment,  on  which  such  entitle- 
ment or  status  was  based,  continues,  and 
throughout  all  of  which  such  Individual 
would  have  been  entitled  to  monthly  Insur- 
ance benefits  under  title  II  or  as  a  qualified 
railroad  retirement  beneficiary  had  such  In- 
dividual been  unable  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activity,  but  not  In  excess  of  24 
such  months.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 

(a)  shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  whose 
disability  has  not  been  determined  to  have 
ceased  prior  to  such   first  day. 

title  ii— provisions  relating  to  d's- 
ab:lity    benefits   under   the   ssi 

PROGRAM 

BENEFITS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  PERFORM 
SUBSTANTIAL  GAINFUL  ACTIVITY  DESPITE  SE- 
VERE MEDICAL  IMPAIRMENT 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"BENEFfTS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  PERFORM  SUB- 
STANTIAL GAINFUL  ACTIVITY  DESPITE  SEVERE 
MEDICAL    IMPAIRMENT 

"Sec  1619.  (a)  Any  Individual  who  Is  an 
eligible  individual  (or  eligible  spouse)  by 
reason  of  being  under  a  disability  and  was 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  under  section  1611 

(b)  or  under  this  section  for  the  month 
preceding  the  month  for  which  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  this  section  is  now  being 
determined,  and  who  would  otherwise  be 
denied  benefits  by  reason  of  section  1611(e) 
(4)  or  ceases  to  be  an  eligible  Individual 
(or  eligible  spouse)  because  his  earnings  have 
demonstrated  a  capacity  to  engage  In  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity,  shall  nevertheless 
qualify  for  a  monthly  benefit  equal  to  an 
amount  determined  under  section  1611(b) 
(1)  (or,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
has  an  eligible  spouse,  under  section  1611 
(b)(2)).  and  for  purposes  of  titles  XIX  and 
XX  of  this  Act  shall  be  considered  a  dis- 
abled individual  receiving  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits  under  this  title,  for 
so  long  as  the  Secretary  determines  that — 

"(1)  such  individual  continues  to  have 
the  disabling  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment on  the  basis  of  which  such  individual 
was  found  to  be  under  a  disability,  and  con- 
tinues to  meet  all  non-dlsabillty-related  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  for  benefits  under 
this  title:  and 

"(2)  the  income  of  such  individual,  other 
than  Income  excluded  pursuant  to  section 
1612(b),  is  not  equal  to  or  in  excess  of  the 
amount  which  would  cause  him  to  be  in- 
eligible for  payments  under  section  1611(b) 
(If  he  were  otherwise  eligible  for  such  pay- 
ments) . 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  titles  XIX  and 
XX,  any  individual  under  age  65  who,  for 
the  month  preceding  the  first  month  In  the 
perfod  to  which  this  subsection  applies,  re- 
ceived— 

"(i)  a  payment  of  supplemental  security 
Income  benefits  under  section  1611  (b)  on  the 
basis  of  blindness  or  disability, 

"(11)  a  supplementary  payment  under  sec- 
tion 1616  of  this  Act  or  under  section  212 
of  Public  Law  93-66  on  such  basis, 

"(111)  a  payment  of  monthly  benefits  un- 
der subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(IV)  a  supplementary  payment  under  sec- 
tion 1616(c) (3). 

shall  be  considered  to  be  a  blind  or  disabled 
individual  receiving  supplementary  security 


income   benefits   for   so  long   as   the  Secre- 
tary determines  under  regulations  that — 

"( 1 )  such  individual  continues  to  be  blind 
or  continues  to  have  the  disabling  physical 
or  mental  impairment  on  the  basis  of  which 
he  was  found  to  be  under  a  disability  and, 
except  for  his  earnings,  continues  to  meet  all 
non-disabllity-related  requirements  for  eli- 
gibility for  benefits  under  this  title; 

"(2)  the  income  of  such  individual  would 
not,  except  for  his  earnings,  be  equal  to  or 
In  excess  of  the  amount  which  would  cause 
him  to  be  ineligible  for  payments  under  sec- 
tion 1611(b)  (if  he  were  otherwise  eligible 
for  such  payments) ; 

"(3)  the  termination  of  eligibility  for 
benefits  under  title  XIX  or  XX  would  seri- 
ously inhibit  his  ability  to  continue  his  em- 
ployment: and 

"(4)  such  individual's  earnings  are  not 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  provide  for  himself 
a  reasonable  equivalent  of  the  benefits  under 
this  title  and  titles  XIX  and  XX  which 
would  be  available  to  him  In  the  absence  of 
such  earnings". 

(b)(1)  Section  1616(c)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Any  State  (or  political  subdivision) 
making  supplementary  payments  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall  have  the  option  of 
making  such  payments  to  individuals  who 
receive  benefits  under  this  title  under  the 
provisions  of  section  1619,  or  who  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  such  benefits  but  for  their 
Income". 

(2)  Section  212(a)  of  Public  Law  93-66  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Any  State  having  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  may,  at 
its  option.  Include  Individuals  receiving 
benefits  under  section  1619  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  or  who  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits  but  for  their  Income, 
under  the  agreement  as  though  they  are 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individuals  as  speci- 
fied in  paragraph  (2)  (A).". 

(c)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  (after  the  new  section  added  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section)  the  following 
new  section: 

"MEDICAL  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES  FOR 
CERTAIN  HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 
"Sec.  1620.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  establish  and  carry  out  a  3-year  Federal- 
State  pilot  program  to  provide  medical  and 
social  services  for  certain  handicapped  indi- 
viduals in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"lb)  (1)  The  total  sum  of  $18,000,000  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  such  program 
by  the  Secretary,  during  the  period  begin- 
ning September  1.  1981,  and  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  total  sum  of  $6,000,000  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30.  1982  (which  for  purposes 
of  this  section  shall  include  the  month  of 
September  1981). 

"(B)  The  total  sum  of  $6,000,000.  plus  any 
amount  remaining  available  (after  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (4i  i  from  the  allot- 
ment made  under  subparagraph  (A),  shall 
be  allotted  to  the  States  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  JO.   1983. 

"(C)  The  total  sum  of  $6,000,000.  plus  any 
amount  remaining  available  (after  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (4))  from  the  allot- 
ments made  under  subparagraphs  lAi  and 
(B).  shall  be  allotted  to  the  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984. 

"(2 1  The  allotment  to  each  State  from 
the  total  sum  allotted  under  paragraph  (1) 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  such  total  sum  as  the  number  of  individ- 
uals m  such  State  who  are  over  age  17  and 
under  age  65  and  are  receiving  supplemental 
security  Income  benefits  as  disabled  individ- 
uals in  such  year  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
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retary  on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  data 
available)  bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
individuals  In  all  the  States  For  purposes  ol 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  supple- 
mental security  income  benefits'  Includes 
payments  made  pursuant  to  an  agreement 
under  section  1616(a)  of  this  Act  or  under 
section  212(b)  of  Public  Law  93-66. 

"(3)  At  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year 
in  which  the  pilot  program  under  this  sec- 
tion is  In  effect,  each  State  that  does  not 
intend  to  use  the  allotment  to  which  it  Is 
entitled  for  such  year  (or  any  allotment 
which  was  made  to  it  for  a  prior  fiscal  year) . 
or  thai  does  not  Intend  to  use  the  full 
amount  of  any  such  allotment,  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  Secretary  the  amount  of  such  allot- 
ment which  II  does  not  Intend  to  use.  and 
the  State's  allotment  for  the  fiscal  year  (or 
years)  Involved  shall  thereupon  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  so  certified. 

"(4)  The  portion  of  the  total  amount 
available  for  allotment  for  any  particular 
fiscal  year  under  paragraph  (1)  which  is  not 
allotted  to  States  for  that  year  by  reason  of 
paragraph  t3i  (plus  the  amount' of  any  re- 
ductions made  at  the  beginning  of  such  year 
In  the  allotments  of  States  for  prior  fiscal 
years  under  paragraph  (3)  i  shall  be  real- 
located in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate  to  States  which 
need,  and  will  use,  additional  assistance  in 
providing  services  lo  severely  handicapped 
individuals  in  that  particular  year  under 
their  approved  plans.  Any  amount  real- 
located to  a  State  under  this  paragraph  for 
use  in  a  particular  fiscal  year  shall  be  treated 
for  purposes  of  this  section  as  increasing 
such  State's  allotment  for  that  year  by  an 
equivalent  amount. 

"(C)  In  order  to  participate  in  the  pilot 
program  and  be  eligible  to  receive  pavments 
for  any  period  under  subsection  (d)  ,  a  State 
(during  such  period)  must  have  a  plan,  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section,  which  provides 
mjdical  and  social  services  lor  severely  hand- 
icapped individuals  whose  earnings  are  above 
the  level  which  ordinarily  demonstrates  an 
ability  to  engage  In  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity and  who  are  not  receiving  benefits 
under  section  1611  or  1619  or  assistance  under 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  1902 
and  which  — 

"(1)  declares  the  Intent  of  the  State  lo 
participate  In  the  pilot  program: 

"(2 1  designates  an  appropriate  State 
agency  to  administer  or  supervise  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  In  the  State: 

"(3)  describes  the  criteria  to  be  applied 
by  the  State  In  determining  the  eligibility  of 
any  individual  for  assistance  under  the  plan 
and  in  any  event  requires  a  determination 
by  the  State  agency  to  the  effect  that  (A) 
such  individual's  ability  to  continue  his  em- 
ployment would  be  slgnlficantlv  Inhibited 
without  such  assistance  and  (B)  such  indi- 
Wduals  earnings  are  not  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  provide  for  himself  a  reasonable 
equivalent  of  the  cash  and  other  benefits 
that  would  be  available  to  him  under  tlMs 
title  and  titles  XIX  and  XX  In  the  absence 
of  those  earnings: 

PM'J.Kn-5^^""'^''  ^^'^  process  by  which  the 
eligibility  of  individuals  for  such  assistance 
nJ°.  ''^'^^'^'■'"'"ed  (and  such  process  mav 
not  involve  the  performance  of  functions  bv 
any  State  agency  or  entity  which  is  engaged 
m  mailing  determinations  of  dlsabilitv  for 
purposes  of  di.sablllty  insurance  or  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits  except  when 

lertoZ  ^l  ^  ''5"""'  ^S^"=y  °'-  ^""tv  to 
sible)  functions  would   not    be  fea- 

1-es'rn  ^^'""'^•^  ^he  medical  and  social  serv- 
ices to  be  provided  under  the  plan- 

medl^-'a.^T; '''^'. '''^   '"^""^   '"    *hlch   the 

bl  nrnviH  H     "^""  ^"""^^^  Involved  are  to 

vfdeTt^^^'^  l""^    'f  *^^>'  *^«  ""t  to  be  pro- 

and  ,no.  ."^  ''''  ^'^'^'^  '^^^'^^'  assistance 
and    social    services    programs    under    titles 


XIX  and  XX  twith  the  Federal  payments 
being  made  under  sub,section  (d)  of  this 
section  rather  than  under  those  titles) ,  speci- 
fies the  particular  mechanisms  and  proce- 
dures to  be  used  in  providing  such  services: 
and 

"(7)  contains  such  other  provLslons  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  meet  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion or  otherwise  carry  out  its  purpose. 
The  plan  under  this  section  may  be  devel- 
oped and  .submitted  as  a  separate  State  plan, 
or  may  be  submitted  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  State's  plan  under  section 
2003(d) (1). 

"(d)(1)  From  its  allotment  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  for  any  fiscal  year  (and  any 
amounts  remaining  available  from  allot- 
ments made  to  it  for  prior  fiscal  years), 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  pay  to 
each  Stale  which  has  a  plan  approved  under 
subsection  (o  an  amount  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  total  sum  expended  under 
such  plan  i  including  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  such  plan)  in  providing  medical  and 
social  services  to  severely  handicapped  in- 
dividuals who  are  eligible  for  such  services 
under  the  plan. 

"i2)  The  method  of  computing  and  mak- 
ing payments  under  this  section  shall  be  as 
follows : 

"(A)  The  Secretary  shall,  prior  to  each 
period  for  which  a  payment  Is  to  be  made  to  a 
State,  estimate  the  amount  to  be  paid  to 
the  State  for  such  period  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(B)  Prom  the  allotment  available  there- 
for, the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  amount  so 
estimated,  reduced  or  increased,  as  the  case 
may  be.  by  any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted 
under  this  subsection )  by  which  he  finds 
that  his  estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  paid 
the  State  for  any  prior  period  under  this  sec- 
tion was  greater  or  less  than  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  State  for 
such  period  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Within  nine  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe  and  publish  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  pilot  program  and  otherwise  Imple- 
ment this  section. 

"(f)  Each  State  participating  in  the  pilot 
program  under  this  section  shall  from  time 
to  time  report  to  the  Secretary  on  the  oper- 
ation and  results  of  such  program  in  that 
State,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the 
work  Incentive  effects  of  the  program.  On  or 
before  October  1,  1983.  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  pro- 
gram. Incorporating  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  State  reports  along  with  his 
findings   and   recommendations". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  become  effective  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1981.  but  shall  remain  in  effect  only 
for  a  period  of  three  years  after  such  effec- 
tive date. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  sepa- 
rate accounts  with  respect  to  the  benefits 
payable  by  reason  of  the  amendments  made 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  so  as  to  provide 
for  evaluation  of  the  effects  of  such  amend- 
ments on  the  programs  established  bv  titles 
II.  X'VI.  XIX.  and  XX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

EARNED  INCOME  IN  SHELTERED  "WORKSHOPS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  1612(a)  ( 1)  of  the  So- 
cial Securltv   Act   is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon  at   t^e  end  of  suboareraph    (A):    and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  remuneration  received  for  services 
performed  in  a  sheltered  workshop  or  work 
activities  center:  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  apply  only  with  resoect  to  remu- 
neration received  in  months  after  September 
1980. 


TERMINATION  OF  ATTEIBDTION  OF  PARENT'S  IM- 
COME  AND  RESOURCES  WUZN  rHn.n  ATTAINS 
AGE     18 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  1614(f)  (2)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"under  age  21'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"under  age  18  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  October  1.  1980. 
except  that  the  amendment  made  by  such 
subsection  shall  not  apply,  in  the  case  of  any 
child  who,  in  September  1980,  was  18  or  over 
and  received  a  supplemental  security  income 
benefit  for  such  month,  during  any  period 
for  which  such  benefit  would  be  greater  with- 
out the  application  of  such  amendment. 

TITLE   III— PROVISIONS   AFFECTING   DIS- 
ABILITY     RECIPIENTS      UNDER      OASDl 
AND  SSI  PROGRAMS:   ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROVISIONS 
CONTINUED    PAYMENT    OF    BENEFITS   TO    INDIVID- 
UALS UNDER  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  PLANS 

Sec.  301.  (a)(1)  Section  225  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)  " 
after  "Sec  225."",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  payment  to  an  individual  of 
benefits  based  on  disability  (as  described 
in  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  )  shall 
not  be  terminated  or  suspended  becatise  the 
physical  or  mental  Impairment,  on  which 
the  Individual's  entitlement  to  such  bene- 
fits is  based,  has  or  may  have  ceased  if — 

"(1)  such  individual  is  participating  In  an 
approved  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and 

"12)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
determines  that  the  completion  of  such  pro- 
gram, or  its  continuation  for  a  specified  pe- 
riod of  time,  will  Increase  the  likelihood  that 
such  individual  may  (following  his  participa- 
tion in  such  program  i  be  permanently  re- 
moved from  the  disability  benefit  rolls." 

(2)  Section  225(a)  of  such  Act  (as  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "this  section" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  subsection". 

(b)  Section  1631(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  payment  of  the  benefit  of  any 
Individual  who  is  an  aged,  blind,  or  disabled 
individual  solely  by  rea-son  of  disability  (as 
determined  under  section  1614  (a)(3))  shall 
not  be  terminated  or  suspended  l)ecause  the 
physical  or  mental  Impairment,  on  which 
the  Individual's  eligibility  for  such  benefit 
is  ba-sed,  has  or  may  have  ceased,  if — 

"(A)  such  individual  Is  participating  in  an 
approved  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  I  of 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973.  and 

"(B)  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security 
determines  that  the  completion  of  such  pro- 
gram, or  its  continuation  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  will  Increase  the  likelihood 
that  such  individual  may  (following  his  par- 
ticipation in  such  program)  be  permanently 
removed  from  the  disability  benefit  roles." 

ic)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  cf  this  Act.  and  .shall  apply 
with  respect  to  individuals  whose  disability 
has  not  been  determined  to  have  ceased  prior 
to  such  first  day. 

EXTRAORDINARY   WORK   EXPENSES  DUE  TO  SEVERE 

DISABILITT 

Sec.  302.  (a)(1)  Section  223(d)(4)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  third  sentence  the  following  new 
sentence :  "In  determining  whether  an  In- 
dividual is  able  to  engage  In  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  by  reason  of  his  earnings,  where 
his  disability  is  sufficiently  severe  to  result 
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in  a  functional  limitation  requiring  assist-      taining   age   60.   with   the  month   in    which  (D)     Section    202(f)(1)     of    such    Act    is 

o^-o  ,r,   nrripr  fnr  him  to  worK    there  shall      such  individual  becomes  so  entitled.".  amended  by  striking  out  "the  third  month 
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in  which  he  engages  in  substantial  gainful     tratlon  of  the  disability  determination  f unc- 
nctivitv  dnrinir  the  fifteen-month  oeriod  fol-      tlon. 


(c)  Section  221(C)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 
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in  a  functional  limitation  requiring  assist- 
ance in  order  for  him  to  woric.  there  shall 
be  excluded  from  such  earnings  an  amount 
equal  to  the  cost  (to  such  indiwdual)  of 
anv  attendant  care  services,  medical  devices, 
equipment,  prostheses,  and  similar  Items  and 
services  (not  including  routine  drugs  or 
routine  medical  services  unless  such  drugs  or 
services  are  necesa-;ry  for  the  control  of  the 
disabling  condition i  which  are  necessary  (as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  in  regulations) 
for  that  purpose,  whether  or  not  such  assist- 
ance is  also  needed  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  his  normal  daily  functions:  except  that 
the  amounts  to  be  excluded  shall  be  subject 
to  such  reasonable  limits  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe." 

(21  Section  1614(a)(3)(D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "In  de- 
termining whether  an  individual  is  able  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  by 
reason  of  his  earnings,  where  his  disability 
is  sufficiently  severe  to  result  in  a  functional 
limitation  requiring  assistance  in  order  for 
him  to  worn,  there  shall  be  excluded  from 
such  earnings  an  amount  equal  to  the  cost 
(to  such  individual)  of  any  attendant  care 
services,  medical  devices,  equipment,  pros- 
theses, and  similar  items  and  services  (not 
including  routine  drugs  or  routine  medical 
.services  unless  such  drugs  or  services  are 
necessary  for  the  control  of  the  disabling 
condition  I  which  are  necessary  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  In  regulations)  for 
that  purpose,  whether  or  not  such  assistance 
is  also  needed  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
normal  daily  functions:  except  that  the 
amounts  to  be  excluded  shall  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  limits  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.". 

(b)  Section  1612(b)(4)(B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "plus  one-half  of 
the  remainder  thereof,  and  (11)"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(11)  such 
additional  amounts  of  earned  income  of  such 
individual  ifor  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  his  or  her  benefits  under  this 
title  and  of  determining  his  or  her  eligibility 
for  such  benefits  for  consecutive  months  of 
eligibility  after  the  initial  month  of  such 
eligibility  I .  if  such  individuals  disability  Is 
sufficiently  severe  to  result  in  a  functional 
limitation  requiring  assistance  in  order  for 
him  to  work,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the 
costs  ito  such  individual)  of  attendant  care 
services,  medical  devices,  equipment,  pros- 
theses, and  similar  items  and  services  (not 
including  routine  drugs  or  routine  medical 
services  unless  such  drugs  or  services  are 
necessary  for  the  control  of  the  disabling 
condition)  which  are  necessary  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  regulations)  for 
that  purpose,  whether  or  not  such  assistance 
is  also  needed  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 
normal  daily  functions,  except  that  the 
amounts  to  be  excluded  shall  be  subject  to 
such  reasonable  limits  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  (ill)  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
earned  Income  not  excluded  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  preceding  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph,  and   liv)" 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  expenses  In- 
curred on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  sixth 
month  which  begins  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

REENTITLIMENT    TO    DISABILITT    BENEFfrS 

Sec.  303.  (a)(l|  Section  222(C)(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'section  223  or  202(d)  "  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "section  223.  202(d).  202(e).  or 

202(f)". 

(2)  Section  222(c)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  •,  or.  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
entitled  to  widows  or  widower's  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(e)  or  (f)  who  be- 
came entitled  to  such  benefits  prior  to  at- 


taining age  60,  with  the  month  in  which 
such  individual  becomes  so  entitled". 

(b)  (1)  (A)  Section  223(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amenoed  by  strlrtlng  out  "or  the  third  month 
following  the  month  In  which  his  disability 
ceases  '  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or.  subject  to  sub- 
section (e),  the  termination  month.  Por  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  termina- 
tion month  for  any  Individual  shall  be  the 
third  month  following  the  month  in  which 
his  disability  ceases:  except  that,  In  the  case 
of  an  Individual  who  has  a  period  of  trial 
work  which  ends  as  determined  by  applica- 
tion of  section  222(c)(4)(A).  the  termina- 
tion month  shall  be  the  earlier  of  (I)  the 
third  month  following  the  earliest  month 
after  the  end  of  such  period  of  trial  work  with 
respect  to  which  such  individual  is  deter- 
mlaed  to  no  longer  be  suffering  from  a  dis- 
abling physical  or  mental  impairment,  or 
(II)  the  third  month  following  the  earliest 
month  in  which  such  Individual  engages  or  is 
determined  able  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity,  but  in  no  event  earlier  than 
the  first  month  occurring  after  the  15 
months  following  such  period  of  trial  work 
In  which  he  engages  or  Is  determined  able  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity". 

(B)  Section  202(d)(1)(G)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — - 

(I)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  and  (11) 
as  clauses   (III)   and  (iV).  respectively,  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  he  ceases  to  be 
under  such  disability"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  or.  subject  to  section  223(e),  the 
termination  month  (and  for  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  the  termination  month  for 
any  individual  shall  be  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  his  disability 
ceases:  except  that.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  has  a  period  of  trial  work  which 
ends  as  determined  by  application  of  section 
222(c)(4)(A),  the  termination  month  shall 
be  the  earlier  of  (I)  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  earliest  month  after  the  end  of  such 
period  of  trial  work  with  respect  to  which 
such  Individual  is  determined  to  no  longer 
be  suflerlng  from  a  disabling  physical  or 
mental  impairment,  or  (11)  the  third  month 
following  the  earliest  month  in  which  such 
individual  engages  or  is  determined  able  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity,  but  In 
no  event  earlier  than  the  first  month  occur- 
ring alter  the  15  months  following  such  pe- 
riod of  trial  work  In  which  he  engages  or  Is 
determined  able  to  engage  In  substantial 
gainful   activity." 

(C)  Section  202(e)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  third  month 
following  iiie  month  In  which  her  disability 
ceases  (unless  she  attains  age  65  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  such  third  month)."  at 
the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  subject  to  section  223(e),  the  termination 
month  (unless  she  attains  age  65  on  or  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  such  termination 
month).  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  termination  month  for  any  in- 
dividual shall  be  the  third  month  following 
the  month  in  which  her  disability  ceases: 
except  that,  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 
has  a  period  of  trial  work  which  ends  as 
determined  by  application  of  section  222(ci 
(4)  (A),  the  termination  month  shall  be  the 
earlier  of  (I)  the  third  month  following  the 
earliest  month  after  the  end  of  such  period 
of  trial  work  with  resoect  to  which  such 
individual  is  determined  to  no  longer  be  suf- 
fering from  a  disabling  physical  or  mental 
impairment,  or  (11)  the  third  month  follow- 
ing the  earliest  month  In  which  such  In- 
dividual engages  or  Is  determined  able  to 
eni?age  in  substantial  gainful  activity,  but  In 
no  event  earlier  than  the  first  month  occur- 
ring after  the  15  months  following  such 
period  of  trial  work  In  which  he  enqaees  or 
Is  determined  able  to  engage  in  substantial 
gainful  activity." 


(D)  Section  202(f)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  third  month 
following  the  month  in  which  his  disability 
ceases  (unless  he  attains  age  65  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  such  third  month)."  at  the 
end  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  subject  to  section  223(e),  the  termination 
month  (unless  he  attains  age  65  on  or  before 
the  last  day  of  such  termination  month). 
For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
termination  month  for  any  individual  shall 
be  the  third  month  following  the  month 
in  which  his  disability  ceases:  except  that, 
in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  has  a  pe- 
riod of  trial  work  which  ends  as  determined 
by  application  of  section  222(c)(4)(A).  the 
termination  month  shall  be  the  earlier  of 
(I)  the  third  month  foUow^lng  the  earliest 
month  after  the  end  of  such  period  of  trial 
work  with  respect  to  which  such  individual 
is  determined  to  no  longer  be  suffering  from 
a  disabling  physical  or  mental  impairment, 
or  (II)  the  third  month  following  the  earliest 
month  in  which  such  individual  engages 
or  is  determined  able  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activity,  but  In  no  event  earlier 
than  the  first  month  occurring  after  the 
15  months  following  such  period  of  trial 
work  in  which  he  engages  or  Is  determined 
able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity.". 

(2)  (A)  Section  223  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subjection: 

"(e)  No  benefit  shall  be  payable  under 
subsection  (d)  ( 1)  (B)  (11),  (e)  (1)  (B)  (11),  or 
(f)  (1)  (B)  (11)  of  section  202  or  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section  to  an  individual 
for  anv  month,  after  the  third  month,  In 
which  he  engages  in  substantial  gainful  ac- 
tivity during  the  15-month  period  following 
the  end  of  his  trial  work  period  determined 
by  application  of  section  222(c)  (4)  (A).". 

"(B)  Section  216(1)  (2)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(11)"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(11) 
the  month  preceding  (I)  the  termination 
month  (as  defined  in  section  223(a)  (1) ),  or. 
If  earlier  (II)  the  first  month  for  which  no 
benefit  is  payable  by  reason  of  section  223(e) , 
where  no  benefit  is  payable  for  any  of  the 
succeeding  months  during  the  15-month  pe- 
riod referred  to  In  such  section." 

(c)(1)(A)  Section  1614(a)(3)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

(F(  For  purpc^es  of  this  title,  an  Indi- 
vidual whose  trial  work  period  has  ended  by 
application  of  paragraph  (4)  (D)(1)  shall, 
subject  to  section  1611(e)(4),  nonetheless 
be  considered  (except  for  purposes  of  section 
1631(a)  (5) )  to  be  disabled  through  the  end 
of  the  month  preceding  the  termination 
month.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  termination  month  for  any  In- 
dividual shall  be  the  earlier  of  (1)  the  ear- 
liest month  after  the  end  of  such  period  of 
trial  work  with  respect  to  which  such  in- 
dividual Is  determined  to  no  longer  be  suffer- 
inc  from  a  dis:ibline  physical  or  mental  Im- 
pairment, or  (11)  the  first  month,  after  the 
period  of  15  consecutive  months  following 
the  end  of  such  period  of  trial  work,  in  which 
such  individual  engages  In  or  Is  determined 
to  be  able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful 

actlvitv.".  .    .   .,.  1. 

(B)    Section  1614(a)  (3)  (D)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended   bv   striking   out   "paragraph    (4) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph 
(F)  or  paragraph  (4)". 

(2)  Section  1511(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  No  benefit  .shall  be  payable  under 
this  title,  excent  as  provided  in  section  1618 
(or  section  1616(c)  (3)1.  with  respect  to  an 
eligible  individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  wh" 
IS  an  aged,  blind,  or  d'^^^'^^  '"<l';''^y-^' 
solelv  by  application  of  section  1614(a)  (J> 
(F)  for  any  month,  after  the  third  month, 
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in  which  he  engages  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  during  the  fifteen-month  period  fol- 
lowing the  end  of  his  trial  work  period  de- 
termined by  application  of  section  1614(a) 
(4)(D)(i)     . 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  sixth  month  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  whose 
disability  has  not  been  determined  to  have 
ceased  prior  to  such  first  day. 

DISABILITY     determinations;      FEDERAL     REVIEW 
OF      STATE     AGENCY      DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  304.  (a)  Section  221(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  individual,  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  he  is  under 
a  disability  (as  defined  in  section  216(1)  or 
223id)  I  and  of  the  day  such  disability  began, 
and  the  determination  of  the  day  on  which 
such  disability  ceases,  shall  be  made  by  a 
State  agency,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  any  State  that  notifies  the 
Secretary  in  writing  that  it  wishes  to  make 
such  disability  determinations  commencing 
with  such  month  as  the  Secretary  and  the 
State  agree  upon,  but  only  if  (A)  the  Secre- 
tary has  not  found,  under  subsection  (b)  (1). 
that  the  State  agency  has  substantially  failed 
to  make  disability  determinations  in  accord- 
ance with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
section  or  rules  Issued  thereunder,  and  (B) 
the  State  has  not  notified  the  Secretary, 
under  subsection  (b)(2).  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  make  such  determinations.  If  the 
Secretary  once  makes  the  finding  described 
in  clause  (A)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  or 
the  State  gives  the  notice  referred  to  in 
clause  (B)  of  such  sentence,  the  Secretary 
may  thereafter  determine  whether  (and.  if 
so.  beginnin?  with  which  month  and  under 
what  conditions)  the  State  may  again  make 
disability  determinations  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(2)  The  disability  determinations  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  made  by  a  State 
agency  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
pertinent  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
standards  and  criteria  contained  in  regula- 
tions or  other  'vritten  guidelines  of  the  Sec- 
retary pertaining  to  matters  such  as  disa- 
bility determinations,  the  class  or  classes  of 
individuals  with  respect  to  which  a  State 
may  make  disability  determinations  (If  it 
does  not  wish  to  do  so  with  respect  to  all 
Individuals  in  the  State),  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  may  choose  not  to  make 
all  such  determinations  In  addition,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  promulgate  regulations  specify- 
ing, in  sucli  detail  as  he  deems  appropriate, 
performance  standards  and  administrative 
requirements  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  performing  the  disability  determination 
function  in  order  to  assure  effective  and  uni- 
form administration  of  the  disabilltv  insur- 
ance program  throughout  the  United  States 
The  regulations  may.  for  example,  specify 
matters  such  as — 

"(A)  the  administrative  structure  and  the 
relationship  between  various  units  of  the 
State  agency  responsible  for  disabilltv  deter- 
minations. 

"(B)  the  physical  location  of  and  rela- 
tionship among  agency  staff  units,  and  other 
individuals  or  organizations  performing  tasks 
for  the  State  agency,  and  standards  for  the 
availability  to  applicants  and  beneficiaries 
of  facilities  for  making  disabilltv  determina- 
tions. 

"(C)  State  agency  performance  criteria 
including  the  rate  of  accuracy  of  decisions 
the  time  periods  within  which  determina- 
tions must  be  made,  the  procedures  for  and 
the  scope  of  review  by  the  Secrotarv.  and.  as 
he  finds  appropriate  by  the  State,  of  its 
performance  in  individual  cases  and  In 
classes  of  cases,  and  rules  governing  access 
of  appropriate  Federal  officials  to  State  offices 
and  to  State  records  relating  to  its  adminis- 


tration of  the  disability  determination  func- 
tion. 

"(D)  fiscal  control  procedures  that  the 
State  agency  may  be  required  to  adopt,  and 

"(E)  the  submission  of  reports  and  other 
data,  in  such  form  and  at  such  time  as  the 
Secretary  may  require,  concerning  the  State 
agency's  activities  relating  to  the  disability 
determination. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to  take  any  ac- 
tion except  pursuant  to  law  or  to  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  law". 

( b )  Section  22 1  ( b )  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)(1)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  a  Slate 
agency  is  substantially  failing  to  make  dis- 
ability determinations  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  his  regulations  and  other  writ- 
ten guidelines,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  ear- 
lier than  180  days  following  his  finding,  and 
after  he  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3),  make  the  disability 
determinations  referred  to  in  subsection  (a) 
(1). 

"(2)  If  a  State,  having  notified  the  Secre- 
tary of  its  intent  to  make  disability  deter- 
minations under  subsection  (a)  ( 1 ) .  no  longer 
wishes  to  make  such  determinations,  it  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  In  writing  of  that  fact, 
and.  if  an  agency  of  the  State  is  making  dis- 
ablLlty  determinations  at  the  time  such 
notice  is  given,  it  shall  continue  to  do  so 
for  not  less  than  180  days,  or  (if  later)  until 
the  Secretary  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (3) .  Thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  the  disability  determina- 
tions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(3)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  and 
Initiate  all  appropriate  procedures  to  Imple- 
ment a  plan  with  respect  to  any  partial  or 
complete  assumption  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
disability  determination  function  from  a 
State  agency,  as  provided  in  this  section, 
under  which  employees  of  the  affected  State 
agency  who  are  capable  of  performing  duties 
in  the  disability  determination  pr(x:ess  for 
the  Secretary  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  have  a  preference 
over  any  other  Individual  In  filling  an  ap- 
propriate employment  position  with  the 
Secretary  (subject  to  any  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  for  determin- 
ing hiring  priority  among  such  employees 
of  the  Stale  agency)  unless  any  such  em- 
ployee Is  the  administrator,  the  deputy  ad- 
ministrator, or  assistant  administrator  lor 
his  equivalent)  of  the  State  agency,  in  which 
case  the  Secretary  may  accord  such  priority 
to  such  employee. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  such 
assumption  of  the  disability  determination 
function  until  suth  time  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines  that,  with  respect  to 
employees  of  such  State  agency  who  will  be 
displaced  from  their  employment  on  account 
of  such  assumption  by  the  Secretary  and 
who  will  not  be  hired  by  the  Secretary  to 
perform  duties  in  the  disability  determina- 
tion process,  the  State  has  made  fair  and 
equitable  arrangements  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  employees  so  displaced.  Such  pro- 
tective arrangements  shall  include  only  those 
provisions  which  are  provided  under  all  ap- 
plicable Federal.  State  and  local  statute.=.  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  d)  the  preserva- 
tion of  rights,  privileges,  and  benefits  lin- 
chiding  continuation  of  pension  rights  and 
benefits)  under  existing  collective-bargain- 
ing agieements:  ill)  the  continuation  ol 
collective-bargaining  rights;  (ill)  the  assign- 
ment of  affected  employees  to  other  Jobs  or  to 
retraining  programs;  (Iv)  the  protection  of 
Individual  employees  against  a  worsening  of 
their  positions  with  respect  to  their  em- 
ploiiTnent:  (v)  the  protection  of  health  bene- 
fits and  other  fringe  benefits;  and  ( vi  i  the 
provision  of  severance  pay.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary.". 


(c)  Section  221(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

■(c)(1)  The  Secretary  may  on  his  own  mo- 
tion or  as  required  under  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  review  a  determination,  made  by  a  State 
agency  under  this  section,  that  an  individual 
l£  or  is  not  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In 
section  216(1)  or  223(d) )  and,  a£  a  result  of 
such  review,  may  modify  such  agency's  de- 
termination and  determine  that  such  Indi- 
vidual either  Is  or  is  not  under  a  disability 
(as  so  defined)  or  that  such  Individual's  dis- 
ability began  on  a  day  earlier  or  later  than 
that  determined  by  such  agency,  or  that  such 
disability  ceased  on  a  day  earlier  or  later  than 
that  determined  by  such  agency.  A  revien- 
by  the  Secretary  on  his  own  motion  of  a 
State  agency  determination  under  this  para- 
graph may  be  made  before  or  after  any  ac- 
tion Is  taken  to  implement  such  determina- 
tion. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  (In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (3))  shall  review  determinations. 
made  by  State  agencies  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion, that  individuals  are  under  disabilities 
(as  defined  in  section  216(1)  or  223(d) ).  Any 
review  by  the  Secretary  of  a  State  agency  de- 
termination under  this  paragraph  shall  be 
made  before  any  action  Is  tskken  to  Imple- 
ment such  determination. 

"(3)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  with  respect  to  the  review  of 
determinations,  made  by  State  agencies  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  that  individuals  are 
under  disabilities  (as  defined  in  section  216 
(1)   or  223(d)),  the  Secretary  shall  review— 

"(A)  at  least  15  percent  of  all  such  deter- 
minations made  by  State  agencies  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1981, 

"(B)  at  least  35  F>ercent  of  all  such  deter- 
minations made  by  State  agencies  In  the  fis- 
cal year  1982,  and 

"(C)  at  least  65  percent  of  all  such  deter- 
minations made  by  State  agencies  in  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  1982.". 

( d)  Section  221  (d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(a),  (b)". 

(e)  The  first  sentence  of  section  221(e) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "which  has  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "which  Is  making  disability  de- 
terminations under  subsection  (a)  (1)", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "as  may  be  mutually 
agreed  upon"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"as  determined  by  the  Secretary",  and 

(3)  by  striking  otit  "carrying  out  the  agree- 
ment under  this  section"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "making  disability  determina- 
tions under  subsection  (a)  (1)". 

(f)  Section  221(g)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1 )  bv  striking  out  "has  no  agreement  un- 
der subsection  (b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "does  not  undertake  to  perform  dis- 
ability determinations  under  subsection 
(a)(1).  or  which  has  been  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  have  substantially  failed  to 
make  disability  determinations  In  a  manner 
consistent  with  his  regulations  and  g^ilde- 
lines".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "not  Included  in  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (b)  "  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "for  whom  no  State  un- 
dertakes to  make  disability  determinations". 

(g)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  Implement  a  program  of  re- 
viewing, on  his  own  motion,  decisions 
rendered  by  administrative  law  judges  as  a 
result  of  hearings  under  section  221(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1,  1982.  on  his 
progress. 

I  h )  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b).  (d).  (e».  and  (f)  shall  be  effec- 
tive beginning  with  the  twelfth  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  in  which  this  Act  Is  en- 
acted. Any  State  that,  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  section, 
has  In  effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
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of  Health  and  Human  Services  under  section 

001  ,  o  1   rxf  t>>a  tjn^tal   <^«»f  iirl  tv  Art.  (  ft.<:  I  n  effect 


thereon  Is  made  or.  if  such  a  request  is  made, 
before  a  decision  based  upon   the  evidence 


dence   required   and   requested   by   the   Sec- 
retary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled 
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any    determination    under    this    title     The      tary    of   Labor)    any   child,   relative   or   In- 
nT«/^nT-.t    oT-niiflhlp   iinflpr   the   nreceding   sen-      riiviriuaC^    and 


(1)   by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B) ;  and 


,')L 
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of  Health  and  Human  Services  under  section 
221 1  a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  las  In  effect 
prior  to  such  amendments)  will  be  deemed 
to  have  given  to  the  Secretary  the  notice 
specified  In  section  221(a)(1)  of  such  Act  as 
amended  by  this  section.  In  lieu  of  continu- 
ing such  agreement  in  effect  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  amendments  Thereafter,  a 
State  may  notify  the  Secretary  In  writing 
that  it  no  longer  wishes  to  make  disability 
determinations,  effective  not  less  than  180 
days   after   the   notification   Is   given. 

(1)  The  Secretan,-  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  by 
July  1.  1980.  a  detailed  plan  on  how  he  ex- 
pects to  assume  the  functions  and  opera- 
tions of  a  State  disability  determination 
unit  when  this  becomes  necessary  under  the 
amendments  made  by  this  section,  and  how 
he  intends  to  meet  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 22!(bi(3)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Such  plan  should  assume  the  uninterrupted 
operation  of  the  disability  determination 
function  and  the  utilization  of  the  best 
qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  such  func- 
tion If  any  amendment  of  Federal  law  or 
regulation  Is  required  to  carry  out  such  plan, 
recommendations  for  such  amendment 
should  be  included  in  the  report 

INFORMATION     TO     ACCOMPANY     SECRETAHT'S 
DECISIONS 

Sec  305.  (a)  Section  205(b)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Any  such  decision  by  the  Secretary  which 
Involves  a  determination  of  disability  and 
which  is  in  whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to 
such  individual  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  case,  in  understandable  language,  setting 
forth  a  discussion  of  the  evidence,  and  stat- 
ing the  Secretary's  determination  and  the 
reason  or  reasons  upon  which  It  Is  based  ". 

(b)  Section  1631(c)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Any 
such  decision  by  the  Secretary  which  involves 
a  determination  of  disability  and  which  is 
in  whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to  such  In- 
dividual shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
case,  in  understandable  language,  setting 
forth  a  discussion  of  the  evidence  and  stating 
the  Secretary's  determination  and  the  reason 
or  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
."ihall  apply  with  respect  to  decisions  made  on 
or  after  the  first  day  of  the  13th  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted. 

LIMITATION    ON    PROSPECTIVE     EFFECT    OF 
APPLICATION 

Sec  306.  (a)  Section  202(j)(2)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  An  application  for  any  monthly  bene- 
fits under  this  section  filed  before  the  first 
month  in  which  the  applicant  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  such  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  a  valid  application  (and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  in  such  first 
month  1  only  If  the  applicant  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  such  benefits  before  the 
Secretary  makes  a  final  decision  on  the  ap- 
plication and  no  request  under  section  205(b) 
for  notice  and  opptortunity  for  a  hearing 
thereon  Is  made  or.  if  such  a  request  is  made, 
before  a  decision  based  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing  Is  made  (regardless 
of  whether  such  decision  becomes  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary).". 

(b)  Section  216(1)  (2)' (G)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

I  1)  by  inserting  "(and  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  filed  on  such  first  day)"  imme- 
diately after  "shall  be  deemed  a  valid  appli- 
cation" in  the  first  sentence. 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
or  the  first  sentence  and  in.sertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  no  request  under  section  205(b) 
for    notice    and    opportunity    for   a   hearing 


thereon  Is  made  or.  If  such  a  request  is  made, 
before  a  decision  based  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing  is  made  (regardless 
of  whether  such  decision  becomes  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary).",  and 

(3)    by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  Section  223(b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(and  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  filed  In  such  first  month) "  im- 
mediately after  "shall  be  deemed  a  valid  ap- 
plication" In  the  first  sentence, 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "and  no  request  under  section  205(bi 
for  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
thereon  Is  made,  or  If  such  a  request  is  made, 
before  a  decision  based  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing  Is  made  (regardle.ss 
of  whether  such  decision  becomes  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary).",  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  applications  filed  after  the 
month  in  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

LIMITATION  ON  COURT  REMANDS 

Sec.  307.  The  sixth  sentence  of  section 
205(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  that  precedes  "ajid  the 
Secretary  shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "The  court  may.  on  motion  of 
the  Secreary  made  for  good  cause  shown  be- 
fore he  files  his  answer,  remand  the  case  to 
the  Secretary  for  further  action  by  the  Sec- 
retary, and  It  may  at  any  time  order  addi- 
tional evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Secretary,  but  only  upon  a  showing  that 
there  Is  new  evidence  which  Is  material  and 
that  there  Is  good  cause  for  the  failure  to 
incorporate  such  evidence  into  the  record  In 
a  prior  proceeding:". 

TIME  LIMITATIONS  FOR  DECISIONS  ON 
BENEFIT  CLAIMS 

Sec.  308.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  submit  to  the  Congress, 
no  later  than  July  1,  1980,  a  report  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  appropriate 
time  limitations  governing  decisions  on 
claims  for  benefits  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  Such  report  shall  specifically 
recommend — 

( 1 )  the  maximum  period  of  time  ( after  ap- 
plications for  a  payment  under  such  title  Is 
filed)  within  which  the  Initial  decision  of  the 
Secreary  as  to  the  rights  of  the  applicant 
should  be  made: 

(2)  the  maximum  period  of  time  (after  ap- 
plication for  reconsideration  of  any  decision 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  is  filed)  within 
which  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  on  such 
reconsideration  should  be  made; 

(3)  the  maximum  period  of  time  (after 
a  request  for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  any 
decision  described  In  paragraph  (1)  is  filed) 
within  which  a  decision  of  the  Secretary 
upon  such  hearing  (whether  affirming,  modi- 
fying, or  reversing  such  decision)  should  be 
made:  and 

(4)  the  maximum  period  of  time  (after  a 
request  for  review  by  the  Appeals  Council 
with  respect  to  any  decision  described  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  is  made)  within  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  Secretary  upon  such  review 
(whether  affirming,  modifying,  or  reversing 
such  decision)  should  be  made. 

In  determining  the  time  limitations  to  be 
recommended,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
account  both  the  need  for  expeditious  pro- 
cessing of  claims  for  benefits  and  the  need 
to  assure  that  all  such  claims  will  be  thor- 
oughly considered  and  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

PAYMENT    FOR    EXISTING    MEHJICAL    EVIDENCE 

Sec  309  (a)  Section  223(d)  (5)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  followlnT  new  sentence: 
'Anv  non-Federal  hospital,  clinic,  laboratory, 
or  other  provider  of  medical  services,  or 
Physician  not  in  the  emnlov  of  th"  Federal 
Government,    which    supplies    medical    evi- 


dence required  and  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  paragraph  shall  be  entitled 
to  payment  from  the  Secretary  for  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  producing  such  evidence.", 
(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  evidence  re- 
quested on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the 
sixth  month  which  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

PAYMENT    OF    CERTAIN    TRAVEL    EXPENSES 

Sec.  310.  (a)  Section  201  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amen...ed  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection  : 

"(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  expenditure,  out  of  the  Federal 
Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  or  the  Federal  Disability  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  (as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary) ,  such  amounts  as  are  required 
to  pay  travel  expenses,  either  on  an  actual 
cost  or  commuted  basis,  to  individuals  for 
travel  incident  to  medical  examinations  re- 
quested by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
disability  determinations  under  this  title. 
and  to  parties,  their  representatives,  and  all 
reasonably  necessary  witne.sses  for  travel 
within  the  United  States  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 210(1) )  to  attend  reconsideration  inter- 
views and  proceedings  before  administrative 
law  Judges  with  respect  to  any  determina- 
tion under  this  title.  The  amount  available 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  payment 
for  air  travel  by  any  person  shall  not  exceed 
the  coach  fare  for  air  travel  between  the 
points  Involved  unless  the  use  of  first-class 
accommodations  is  required  (as  determined 
under  regulations  of  the  Secretary)  because 
of  such  person's  health  condition  or  the  un- 
availability of  alternative  accommodations; 
and  the  amount  available  for  payment  for 
other  travel  by  any  person  shall  not  exceed 
the  cost  of  travel  (between  the  points  in- 
volved) by  the  most  economical  and  ex- 
peditious means  of  transportation  appro- 
nrlate  to  such  person's  health  condition,  as 
specified  in  such  regvilatlons.". 

(b)  Section  1631  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"payment     op     CERTAIN     TRAVEL     EXPENSES 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  travel  ex- 
penses, either  on  an  actual  cost  or  commut- 
ed basis,  to  individuals  for  travel  Incident  to 
medical  examinations  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary in  connection  with  disability  deter- 
minations under  this  title,  and  to  parties, 
their  representatives,  and  all  reasonably  nec- 
es'^ary  witnesses  for  travel  within  the  United 
States  (as  defined  in  section  1614(e))  to  at- 
tend reconsideration  Interviews  and  proceed- 
ings before  administrative  law  Judges  with 
resoect  to  any  determination  under  this 
title.  The  amount  available  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  for  payment  for  air  travel  by 
any  person  shall  not  exceed  the  coach  fare 
for  air  travel  between  the  points  involved 
unless  the  use  of  first-class  accommodations 
is  required  (as  determined  under  regulations 
of  the  Secretary)  because  of  such  person's 
health  condition  or  the  unavailability  of  al- 
ternative accommodations:  and  the  amount 
available  for  pai,inent  for  other  travel  by  any 
person  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  travel 
(between  the  points  involved)  by  the  most 
economical  and  expeditious  means  of  trans- 
portation appropriate  to  such  person's  health 
conditions,  as  specified  in  such  regulations." 

(c)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  made 
available  for  expenditure  out  of  the  Trust 
Fund  such  amounts  as  are  required  to  pay 
travel  expenses,  either  on  an  actual  cost  or 
commuted  basis,  to  parties,  their  represent- 
atives, and  all  reasonablv  necessary  witness- 
e.'^^  for  travel  within  the  United  States  (as  de- 
fined in  section  210(1))  to  attend  reconsid- 
eration interviews  and  proceedings  before 
administrative   law    Judges    with    respect  to 
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any  determination  under  this  title  The 
amount  available  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence for  payment  for  air  travel  by  any  per- 
son shall  not  exceed  the  coach  lare  for  air 
travel  between  the  points  involved  unless  the 
use  of  first-class  accommodations  is  re- 
quired (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  because  of  such  person's 
health  condition  or  the  unavailability  of  al- 
ternative accommodations:  and  the  amount 
available  for  payment  lor  other  travel  by  any 
person  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of  travel 
(between  the  points  involved)  by  the  most 
economical  and  expeditious  means  of  trans- 
portation appropriate  to  such  person's  health 
condition,  as  specified  in  such  regulations.". 

PERIODIC  REVIEW  OF  DISABILITY  DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(1)  In  any  case  where  an  individual  is  or 
has  been  determined  to  be  under  a  disability, 
the  case  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  applicable 
State  agency  or  the  Secretary  (as  may  be  ap- 
propriate), for  purposes  of  continuing  eligi- 
bility, at  least  once  every  3  years;  except  that 
where  a  finding  has  been  made  that  such  dis- 
ability is  permanent,  such  reviews  shall  be 
made  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  Reviews  of  cases 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  in  ad- 
dition to.  and  shall  not  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for,  any  other  reviews  which  are 
required  or  provided  for  under  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1.  1982. 

REPORT    BY    SECRETARY 

Sec.  312.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  shall  submit  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January   1.   1985.  a  full   and 
complete  report  as  to  the  effects  produced  by 
rea.son   of   the   preceding   provisions   of   this 
Act   and   the   amendments   made   thereby. 
TITLE   rv— PROVISIONS    RELATING   TO 
AFDC  AND  CHILD  SUPPORT  PROGRAMS 
WORK   REQUIREMENT   UNDER   THE  AFDC   PROGRAM 

Sec.  401.  (ai  Section  402(a)  (19)  (A)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  uUl  all  that  follows  "(A)" 
and  precedes  clause  (i ) .  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "that  every  individual, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  aid  under  this 
part,  shall  register  for  manpower  services. 
training,  employment,  and  other  employ- 
ment-related activities  (Including  employ- 
ment search,  not  to  exceed  eight  weeks  In 
total  In  each  year)  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  provided  by  regulations  issued  by 
him.  unless  such  individual  is^": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (v) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "under  section  433(g)" 
In  clause  (vl); 

(4)  by  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (vl);  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  clause  (vi)  the  fol- 
lowine  new  clause : 

"(vll)  a  person  who  is  working  not  less 
than  30  hours  per  week;". 

(b)  Section  402(a)  (19  i  (B)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "to  families  with  de- 
pendent children"  immediately  after  "that 
aid". 

(c)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (D)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  and  income  de- 
rived from  a  special  work  project  under  the 
program  established  by  section  432(b)  (3)  ". 

(d)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (F)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

O)  by  striking  out.  "and  for  so  long  as 
any  child,  relative,  or  Individual  (certified  to 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  pursuant  to  subpara- 
graph (G) )"  in  the  matter  preceding  clause 
(1).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(and  for 
such  period  as  is  prescribed  under  Joint 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 


tary  of   Labor)    any   child,   relative    or   In- 
dividual"; and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and"  after  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  clause  (Iv),  and  striking  out  all 
that  follows. 

(e)  Section  402(a)  (19)  (G)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "(which  will,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  be  located  in  the  same 
facility  as  that  utilized  for  the  administra- 
tion of  programs  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 432(b)  (1)  (2).  or  (3))"  immediately 
after  "administrative  unit"  in  clause  (I); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)," 
in  clause  (ii).  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph  (I)"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "part  C  "  where  It  first 
appears  In  clause  (11)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  432(b)  (1)  (2),  or  (3)"; 
and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "employment  or  train- 
ing under  part  C,"  In  clause  (il)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "employment  or  training 
under  section  432(b)  d).  (2).  or  (3),  (II) 
such  social  and  supportive  services  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  such  individuals  as  de- 
termined appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  actively  to  engage  in  other  employ- 
ment-related (including  but  not  limited  to 
employment  search)  activities,  as  well  as 
timely  payment  for  necessary  employment 
search  expenses,  and  (III)  .for  a  period 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
after  such  an  individual  accepts  employment, 
such  social  and  supportive  services  as  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
retain  such  employment, ". 

(f)  Section  402(a)  (19)  of  such  Act  Is 
further  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph   ( P) ; 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G);  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  that  an  individual  participating  In 
employment  search  activities  shall  not  be 
referred  to  employment  opportunities  which 
do  not  meet  the  criteria  for  appropriate  work 
and  training  to  which  an  Individual  may 
otherwise  be  assigned  under  section  432(b) 
(II,  (2).  or  (3);". 

(g)  Section  403(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "part  C"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  432(b)    (1).  (2),  or  (3)". 

(h)  Section  403(d)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  expenditures  made  under  a 
State  plan  for  any  quarter  with  respect  to 
social  and  supportive  services  pursuant  to 
section  402(ai  ( 19)  (G) .  there  shall  be  in- 
cluded the  fair  and  rea.sonable  value  of  goods 
and  services  furnished  in  kind  from  the  State 
or  any  political  stibdlvision  thereof". 

I  i )  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
(Other  than  those  made  by  subsections  (c) 
and  (d))  shall  take  effect  on  September  30. 
1980.  and  the  Joint  retfulations  referred  to 
in  section  402(a)  (19)  (F)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  (as  amended  by  this  section)  shall 
be  promulgated  on  or  before  such  date,  and 
take  effect  on  such  date  , 

use  of  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  TO  COLLECTT 
CHILD     SUPPORT     FOR     NON-AFDC     FAMILIES 

SEC.  402.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
452(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(or  undertaken  to  be  collected 
by  such  State  pursuant  to  section  454(6))" 
immediately  after  "assigned  to  such  State". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(ai  shall  take  effect  July  1.  1980.' 

SAFEGUARDS  RESTRYrTINC  DISCLOSURE  OF  CERTAIN 
INFORMATION  UNDER  AFDC  AND  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE   PROGRAMS 

SEC.  403.  (a)  Section  402(a)(9)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended — 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ";  and  the  safeguards" 
and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (Di  any  audit 
or  similar  activity  conducted  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  any  such  plan 
or  program  by  any  governmenia!  entity 
which  Is  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  such 
audit  or  activity:  and  the  safeguards  so  pro- 
vided shall  prohibit  disclosure,  to  any  com- 
mittee or  legislative  body  (other  tlian  an 
entity  referred  to  in  clause  (D)  with  respect 
to  an  activity  referred  to  In  such  clause), 
of  any  Information  which  identifies  by  name 
or  address  any  such  applicant  or  recipient;". 

(b)  Section  2003(d)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "provides  that"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "provides  safeguards 
which  restrict"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "will  be  restricted"; 

(3)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "connected 
with";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  ".  and  (B)  anj* 
audit  or  similar  activity  conducted  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  of  any  such 
plan  or  program  by  any  governmental  entity 
which  Is  authorized  by  law  to  conduct  such 
audit  or  activity;  and  the  safeguards  so  pro- 
vided shall  prohibit  disclosure,  to  any  com- 
mittee or  legislative  body  (other  than  an 
entity  referred  to  in  clause  (B)  with  respect 
to  an  activity  referred  to  In  such  clause),  of 
any  Information  which  Identifies  by  name  or 
address  any  such  applicant  or  recipient;". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  September  1.  1980 

FEDERAL   MATCHING   FOR   CHILD   SUPPORT    UU'IllS 
PERFORMED    BY    CERTAIN    COURT    PERSONNEL 

Sec.  404  (a)  Section  455  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  there 
shall  be  Included.  In  determining  amounts 
expended  by  a  State  during  any  quarter  for 
the  operation  of  the  plan  approved  under 
section  4,'>4.  so  much  of  the  expenditures  of 
courts  of  such  State  and  Its  political  sub- 
divisions (excluding  expenditures  for  or  In 
connection  with  Judges  and  other  individuals 
making  Judicial  determinations,  but  not  ex- 
cluding expenditures  for  or  in  connection 
with  their  administrative  and  support  per- 
sonnel I  as  are  attributable  to  the  perform- 
ance of  services  which  are  directly  related 
to.  and  clearly  identifiable  with,  the  opera- 
tion of  such  plan. 

"(2(  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  expendi- 
tures which  are  Included  pursuant  to  para- 
graph ( 1 )  for  the  quarters  In  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  the  total  amount  of  expenditures  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1 )  which  were  made 
by  the  State  for  the  12-month  period  begin- 
ning January  1.  1978. 

"(3)  The  State  agency  may.  if  the  law  (or 
procedures  established  thereunder)  of  the 
State  so  provides,  pay  so  much  of  the  amount 
It  receives  under  subsection  (a)  for  any  quar- 
ter as  Is  payable  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection  directly  to  the  couru  of 
the  State  (for  political  subdivisions  thereof) 
furnishing  the  services  on  account  of  which 
the  payment  Is  payable  ". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  expenditures 
made  by  States  on  or  after  July  1.  1980. 

CHILD  SUPPORT  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION 
SYSTEM 

SEC.  405.  (a)  Section  455(a)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  ol 
paragraph  ( 1 ) : 

(2)  bv  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ".  and":  and 
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(3)   bv  adding  after  and  below  paragraph     services,  constraints,  and  current  support,  of. 
>,   tv,<.'fniinu.-,iu-  new  naraeraoh  in.  or  relating  to,  such  system. 


(b)(1) 
amended- 


Sectlon    402(a)     of    such    Act 
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"(B)    contains  a  summary  of  proposed  Im-     access  to  wage  information  for  purposes  of     For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
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(3)  by  adding  after  and  helow  paragraph 
(2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

■■(3)  equal  lo  90  percent  i  rather  than  the 
percent  specified  in  clause  dl  or  (2))  of  so 
much  of  the  sums  expended  during  such 
quarter  as  are  attributable  to  the  plaruiing, 
design,  development.  Installation  or  enhance- 
ment of  an  automatic  data  processing  and 
Information  retrieval  system  which  the  Sec- 
retary finds  meets  the  requirements  specified 
in  section  454(16);". 

(bi   Section  454  of  such  Act  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  strllclng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (  14) , 

1 2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  1 15 1  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■;  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (15)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

■(16)  provide,  at  the  option  of  the  State, 
for  the  establishment.  In  accordance  with 
an  (Initial  and  annually  updated)  advance 
automatic  data  processing  planning  docu- 
ment approved  under  section  452(d),  of  an 
automatic  data  processing  and  information 
retrieval  system  designed  eeJIctlvely  and  ef- 
ficiently to  assist  management  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan.  In  the  State 
and  localities  thereof,  so  as  (A)  to  control, 
account  for.  and  monitor  (1)  all  ihe  factors 
in  the  child  support  enforcement  collection 
and  paternity  determination  process  under 
such  plan  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
(I)  Identifiable  correlation  factors  (such  as 
social  security  numbers,  names,  dates  of 
birth,  home  addresses  and  mailing  addresses 
(including  postal  ZIP  codes)  of  any  Indi- 
vidual with  respect  to  whom  child  support 
obligations  are  sought  to  be  established  or 
enforced  and  with  respect  to  any  person  to 
whom  such  support  obligations  are  owing) 
to  assure  sufficient  compatibility  among  the 
systems  of  different  Jurisdictions  to  permit 
periodic  screening  to  determine  whether 
such  individual  Is  paying  or  Is  obligated  to 
pay  child  support  in  more  than  one  juris- 
diction. (II)  checking  of  records  of  such 
individuals  on  a  periodic  btisls  with  Federal, 
intra-  and  Inter-State.  and  local  agencies, 
(III)  maintaining  the  data  necessary  to 
meet  the  Federal  reporting  requirements  on 
a  timely  basis,  and  (IV)  delinquency  and 
enforcement  activities  t.  (11)  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  support  payments  (both 
intra-  and  Inter-State),  the  determination, 
collection  and  distribution,  of  Incentive 
payments  both  inter-  and  Intra-State,  and 
the  maintenance  of  accounts  receivable  on 
all  amounts  owed,  collected  and  distributed, 
and  (ill)  the  costs  of  all  services  rendered, 
either  directly  or  by  Interfacing  with  State 
financial  management  and  expenditure  in- 
formation. (B)  to  provide  Interface  with 
records  of  the  States  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  program  In  order  to  de- 
termine If  a  collection  of  a  support  pay- 
ment causes  a  change  affecting  eligibility 
for  or  the  amount  of  aid  under  such  pro- 
gram. (C)  to  provide  for  security  against 
unauthorized  access  to.  or  use  of.  the  data 
in  such  system,  and  (D)  to  provide  manage- 
ment Information  on  all  cases  under  the 
State  plan  from  Initial  referral  or  applica- 
tion through  collection  and  enforcement". 

(c)  Section  452  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
the  initial  and  annually  updated  advance 
automatic  data  processing  planning  docu- 
ment, referred  to  in  section  454il6),  unle=8 
he  finds  that  such  document,  when  imple- 
mented, will  generally  carry  out  the  objec- 
tives of  the  management  system  referred  to 
In  such  subsection,  and  such  document  — 

"(A)  provides  for  the  conduct  of.  and  re- 
flects the  results  of.  req'ilremenrs  analysis 
studies,  which  include  consideration  of  the 
program    mission,    functions,    organization 


services,  constraints,  and  current  support,  of, 
in,  or  relating  to.  such  system. 

"  (B)  contains  a  description  of  the  proposed 
management  system  referred  to  in  section 
455(a)(3),  Including  a  description  of  infor- 
mation flows,  input  data,  and  output  reports 
and  uses. 

"(C)  sets  forth  the  security  and  Interface 
requirements  to  be  employed  In  such  man- 
agement system. 

"(D)  describes  the  projected  resource  re- 
quirements for  staff  and  other  needs,  and  the 
resources  available  or  expected  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  such  requirements. 

"(E)  contains  an  implementation  plan  and 
backup  procedures  to  handle  possible  fail- 
ures. 

"(P)  contains  a  summary  of  proposed  Im- 
provement of  such  management  system  In 
terms  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  bene- 
fits, and 

"(G)  provides  such  other  Information  as 
the  Secretary  determines  under  regulation  Is 
necessary. 

"(2)  (A)  the  Secretary  shall  through  the 
separate  organizational  unit  established  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  on  a  continuing 
basis,  review,  assess,  and  Inspect  the  plan- 
ning, design,  and  operation  of,  management 
Information  systems  referred  to  in  section 
455(a)(3),  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such  systems 
meet  and  continue  to  meet  requirements  im- 
posed under  paragraph  (1)  and  the  condi- 
tions specified  under  section  454(16). 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds  with  respect 
to  any  statewide  management  Information 
system  referred  to  in  section  455(a)(3) 
that  there  Is  a  failure  substantially  to  com- 
ply with  criteria,  requirements,  and  other 
ojndertaklngs.  prescribed  by  the  advance 
automatic  data  processing  planning  docu- 
ment theretofore  approved  by  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  such  system,  then  the  Secre- 
tary shall  suspend  his  approval  of  such  docu- 
ment until  there  Is  no  longer  any  such  fail- 
ure of  such  system  to  comply  with  such 
criteria,  requirements,  and  other  undertak- 
ings so  prescribed.". 

(d)  Section  452  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  further  amended  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (d)  (as  added  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section)    the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  as  he  determines 
necessary  to  assist  States  to  plan,  design,  de- 
velop, or  Install  and  provide  for  the  .security 
of.  the  management  information  systems 
referred  to  in  section  455(a)(3).". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1981.  and 
shall  be  effective  only  with  respect  to  ex- 
penditures, referred  to  in  section  455(ai(3) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (as  amended  by 
this  Act),  made  on  or  after  such  date. 

AFDC    MANAGEMENT    INFORMATION    SYSTEM 

Sec.  406  (a)  Section  403(a)(3)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A)  : 

(2 1  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B)  as 
subparagraph   (C);   and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  90  per  centum  of  so  much  of  the 
sums  expended  during  such  quarter  as  are 
attributable  to  the  planning,  design,  devel- 
opment, or  installation  of  such  statewide 
mechanized  claims  processing  and  informa- 
tion retrieval  systems  as  (1)  meet  the  condi- 
tions Of  section  402(a)  (30).  and  (11)  the  Sec- 
retary determines  are  likely  to  provide  more 
efficient,  economical,  and  effective  adminis- 
tration of  the  plan  and  to  be  compatible 
with  the  claims  processing  and  Information 
retrieval  systems  utilized  in  the  administra- 
tion of  State  plans  approved  under  title  XIX. 
and  State  programs  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  Federal  financial  participation  under 
title  XX.  and" 


(bMl)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended — 

(Ai  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph   (28). 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (29)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ".  and";  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (29)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(30)  at  the  option  of  the  State,  provide 
for  the  establishment  and  operation,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  (initial  and  annually  up- 
dated) advance  automatic  data  processing 
planning  document  approved  under  subsec- 
tion (d) .  of  an  automated  statewide  manage- 
ment information  system  designed  effectively 
and  efficiently,  to  assist  management  in  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  for  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  approved 
under  this  part,  so  as  (A)  to  control  and  ac- 
count for  (1)  all  the  factors  in  the  total  eli- 
gibility determination  process  under  such 
plan  for  aid  (including  but  not  limited  to 
(I)  identifiable  correlation  factors  (such  as 
social  .security  numbers,  names,  dates  of 
birth,  home  addres-ses.  and  mailing  addresses 
(Including  postal  ZIP  codes),  of  all  appli- 
cants and  recipients  of  such  aid  and  the  rela- 
tive with  whom  any  child  who  Is  such  an 
applicant  or  recipient  is  living)  to  assure 
sufficient  compatibility  among  the  systems 
of  different  Jurisdictions  to  permit  periodic 
screening  to  determne  whether  an  Individual 
Is  or  has  been  receiving  benefits  from  more 
than  one  Jurisdiction.  (II)  checking  records 
of  applicants  and  recipients  of  such  aid  on  a 
periodic  basis  with  other  agencies,  both 
intra-  and  Inter-State.  for  determination 
and  verification  of  eligibility  and  payment 
pursuant  to  requirements  imposed  by  other 
provisions  of  this  Act).  (11)  the  costs,  qual- 
ity, and  delivery  of  funds  and  services  fur- 
nished to  applicants  for  and  recipients  of 
such  aid.  (B)  to  notify  the  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  child  support,  food  stamp,  social 
service,  and  medical  assistance  programs  ap- 
proved under  title  XIX  whenever  the  case 
becomes  Ineligible  or  the  amount  of  aid  or 
services  is  changed,  and  (C)  to  provide  for 
security  against  unauthorized  access  to.  or 
u=e  of,  the  data  in  such  system  ", 

(2)  Section  402  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
the  initial  and  annually  updated  advance 
automatic  data  processing  planning  docu- 
ment, referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  (30).  un- 
less he  finds  that  such  document,  when  Im- 
plemented, win  generally  carry  out  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  statewide  management  sys- 
tem referred  to  in  such  subsection,  and  such 
document — 

"(.^1  provides  for  the  conduct  of,  and  re- 
flects the  results  of,  requirements  analysis 
studies,  which  Include  consideration  of  the 
program  mission,  functions,  organization, 
services,  constraints,  and  current  support,  of. 
In.  or  relating  to,  such  system. 

"(B)  contains  a  description  of  the  pro- 
posed statewide  management  system.  Includ- 
ing a  description  of  Information  fiows,  Input 
data,  and  output  reports  and  uses. 

"(Ci  sets  forth  the  security  and  Interface 
requirements  to  be  employed  In  such  state- 
wide management  system. 

•(D)  describes  the  projected  resource  re- 
quirements for  staff  and  other  needs,  and  the 
resources  available  or  expected  to  be  avail- 
able to  meet  such  requirements. 

"(E)  includes  cost-benefit  analyses  of 
each  alternative  management  system,  data 
processing  services  and  equipment,  and  a  cost 
allocation  plan  containing  the  basis  for  rates, 
both  direct  and  Indirect,  to  be  in  effect  un- 
der such  statewide  management  system. 

"(F)  contains  an  Implementation  plan 
with  charts  of  development  events,  testing 
descriptions,  prnno^ed  accentpnce  criteria. 
and  backup  and  fallback  procedures  to  han- 
dle possible  failure  of  contingencies,  and 
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"(B)  contains  a  summary  of  proposed  Im- 
provement of  such  statewide  management 
system  in  terms  of  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive benefits 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis,  review,  assess,  and  inspect  the 
planning,  design,  and  operation  ol,  statewide 
management  information  systems  referred  to 
in  section  403(a)(3)(B),  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining whether,  and  to  what  extent,  such 
systems  meet  and  continue  to  meet  require- 
ments Imposed  under  such  section  and  the 
conditions  specified  under  subsection  (a)  (30) 
of  this  section. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds  with  respect  to 
any  statewide  management  information  sys- 
tem referred  to  In  section  403(a)  (3)  (B)  that 
there  l.s  a  failure  substantially  to  comply 
with  criteria,  requirements,  and  other  under- 
takings, prescribed  by  the  advance  auto- 
matic data  processing  planning  document 
theretofore  approved  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  such  system,  then  the  Secretary 
shall  suspend  his  approval  of  such  document 
until  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure  of 
such  system  to  comply  with  such  criteria. 
requirements,  and  other  undertaking  so  pre- 
scribed.". 

(c)  Part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

"TECHNICAL         ASSISTANCE         FOR         DEVELOPING 

MANAGEMENT    INFORMATION    SYSTEMS 

"Sec.  413.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
technical  assistance  to  States  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  assist  States  to  plan, 
design,  develop,  or  Install  and  provide  for  the 
security  of.  the  management  information 
systems  referred  to  in  section  403(a)  (3)  iB) 
of  this  Act.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  re.spect  to  expenditures 
made  during  calendar  quarters  beginning  on 
or  after  July  1.  1981. 

CHILD      SUPPORT       REPORTING      AND      MATCHING 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  407.  (a)  Section  455(b)  (2|  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "The  Secretary"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Subject  to  subsection  cd).  the  Sec- 
retary". 

(b)  Section  455  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  b\  adding  after  subsection  (o  (as 
added  by  section  404  of  this  Act)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  amount  shall  be  paid  to  anv  State 
under  this  section  for  any  quarter,  prior  to 
the  close  of  such  quarter,  unless  for  the  peri- 
od consisting  of  all  prior  quarters  for  which 
payment  is  authorized  to  be  made  to  such 
State  under  subsection  lai,  there  shall  have 
been  submitted  by  the  State  to  the  Secretary, 
with  respect  to  each  quarter  In  such  period 
(Other  than  the  last  two  quarters  in  such  pe- 
riod), a  full  and  complete  report  (In  such 
form  and  manner  and  containing  such  In- 
formation as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  or 
require)  as  to  the  amount  of  child  support 
collected  and  disbursed  and  all  expenditures 
with  respect  to  which  payment  Is  authorized 
under  subsection  (ai.". 

(CI  Section  403(b)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  strll<lng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A);  and 

(2)  by  adding  Immedlatelv  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  clause  (B,  the  following- 

■  and  (C)  reduced  by  such  amount  as  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  'appropriate  reimburse- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government'  that  the 
State  Is  required  to  make  under  section  457 
out  Of  that  portion  of  child  support  collec- 
tions retained  by  It  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
shin  hl^^  ^m^"^""^"*'  """^^  ^''  ^»"s  section 
Shall  be  effective  In  the  case  of  calendar  quar- 
ters commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1981 
CXXVI- 694 — Part  9 


ACCESS  TO  WAGE  INFORMATION  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 

CARRYING  Otrr  STATE  PLANS  FOR  CHILD  SUPPORT 

Sec.  408.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (1)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
information  for  purposes  other  than  tax  ad- 
ministration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Disclosure  of  certain  return  infor- 
mation BY  social  security  ADMINISTRATION 
to  state  and  local  child  StJPPORT  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES. — 

"(A)  In  GENERAL, — Upon  written  request, 
the  Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall 
disclose  directly  to  officers  and  employees  of 
a  State  or  local  child  support  enforcement 
agency  return  Information  from  returns  with 
respect  to  net  earnings  from  self-employment 
las  defined  In  section  1402).  wages  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3121(a)  or  3401(a)).  and 
payments  of  retirement  Income  which  have 
been  disclosed  to  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration as  provided  by  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  (5)  of  this  subsection 

"(B)        RESTRICTION       ON       DISCLOSLTIE The 

Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall  dis- 
close return  Information  under  subparagraph 
(A)  only  for  purposes  of.  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  in.  establishing  and  collecting  child 
support  obligations  from,  and  locating.  In- 
dlvidtials  owing  such  obligations.  For  pur- 
poses of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  term 
'child  support  obligations'  only  Includes  ob- 
ligations which  are  being  enforced  pursuant 
to  a  plan  described  in  section  454  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices under  part  D  of  title  IV  of  such  Act 

"(C)  State  or  local  child  support  en- 
forcement agency. — For  purposes-  of  this 
paragraph,  the  term  'State  or  local  child  sup- 
port enforcement  a^^ency'  means  any  agency 
of  a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
operating  pursuant  to  a  plan  described  in 
subparagraph  (B)." 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6103 
(p)  (3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of 
Inspection  and  disclosure)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "(1)(1)  or  (4)  (B)  or  (5)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)(1).  (4)(B), 
(5), or  (7)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103(p)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  safeguards)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "(D)  (3)  or  (6)"  In 
so  much  of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(1)  (3).  (6),  or  (7)". 

(C)  Clause  (1)  of  section  6103(p)  (4)  (F) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(1)  (6)  "and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(1)  (6) 
or  (7)". 

(Dl  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
section  7213(a)  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subsection  (d),  (1)(6),  or  (m) 
(4)(B)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (d),  (1)    (6)   or  (7),  or  (m)(4)(B)". 

(3'  The  amendments  made  by  this  sub- 
section shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)(l|  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(did)  The  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law — 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  directly  to  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  any  State  or  local  child  support 
enforcement  agency  any  wage  Information 
contained  In  the  records  of  such  State 
agency,  and 

"(B)  shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  regulations)  to  insure  that  Infor- 
mation disclosed  under  subparagraph  (A)  Is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  establishing  and 
collecting  child  support  obligations  from, 
and  locating.  Individuals  owing  such  obliga- 
tions. 


For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
term  'child  supp>ort  obligations'  only  Includes 
obligations  which  are  being  enforced  pursu- 
ant to  a  plan  described  In  section  454  of  this 
Act  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  under 
part  D  of  title  IV  of  this  Act 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretarj'  of  Labor, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  State  law.  finds 
that  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substan- 
tially with  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(1).  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  notify  such 
State  agency  that  further  payments  will  not 
be  made  to  the  State  until  he  is  satisfied  that 
there  Is  no  longer  any  such  failure.  Until  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  so  satisfied,  he  shall 
make  no  further  certification  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  with  respect  to  such 
State. 

(3)  For  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State  or  locaKQhlld  support  enforce- 
ment agency'  means  any^  agency  of  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  operating 
pursuant  to  a  plan  described  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ," 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  304(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b).  (c).  or  (d)" 

(3)  The  amendments  made  bv  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1980 
TITLE  V— OTHER  PROVISIONS  RELA-nNG 

TO  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

relationship     between     social     SECimiTY 

AND  SSI   benefits 

Se-  501  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  inserting  Imme- 
diately after  section  1126  the  rollowlng  new 

section : 

"adjustment  of  retroactive  benefits  under 
rn-LE  II  ON  account  of  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits 

"Sec.  1127.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  in  any  case  where  an  In- 
dividual— 

"(1)  makes  application  for  benefits  under 
title  II  and  Is  subsequently  determined  to 
be  entitled  to  those  benefits,  and 

"(2)    was   an    Individual    with    resiject    to 
whom  supplemental  security  income  benefits 
were  paid  under  title  XVI   (including  State 
supplementary  payments  which  were  made 
under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  section  1616 
(a)    or  an  administration   agreement  under 
section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66)   for  one  or 
more  months   during   the  period   beginning 
with  the  first  month  for  which  a  benefit  de- 
scribed In  paragraoh  ( 1 1  Is  payable  and  end- 
ing with  the  month  before  the  first  month 
In  which  such  benefit  is  paid  pursuant  to  the 
application  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
the   benefits    (described    In    paragraph    (1)) 
which  are  otherwise  retroactively  payable  to 
such  Individual  for  months  In  the  period  de- 
scribed In  parag-aph  (2)  shall  be  reduced  by 
an  amount  equal  to  so  much  of  such  supple- 
mental security  Income  benefits   (Including 
Stale  supplemental  payments)    described  In 
paragraph  (2)  for  such  month  or  months  as 
would   not   have   been   paid   with   respect   to 
such  individual  or  his  eligible  spouse  If  the 
Individual   had  received  the  benefits  under 
title  II  at  the  times  they  were  i-egularly  due 
during  such  period  rather  than  retroactively; 
and  from  the  amount  of  such  reduction  the 
Secretary  shall  relmbuise  the  State  on  behalf 
of  which  such  supplementary  payments  were 
made  for  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  such 
State's  expenditures  on  account  of  such  sup- 
plemenlarv  payments  for  the  period  Involved 
exceeded  the  expenditures  which  the  State 
would  have  made  (for  such  oeriod)  If  the  In- 
dividual had  received  the  benefits  under  title 
It  ai  the  times  thev  were  regularly  due  dur- 
ing such  period  rather  than  retroactively   An 
amount  equal  to  the  portion  of  such  reduc- 
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tlon  remaining  after  reimbursement  of  the 
State  under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
covered  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 

urv  "- 

'(b)  Section  204  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■■(e)  For  parments  which  are  adjusted  by 
reason  of  payment  of  benefits  under  the  sup- 
plemental security  Income  program  estab- 
lished bv  title  XVI.  see  section  1127". 

(c)  Section  1631(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(l)"  Immediately  after 

•'(b)".  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  For  payments  for  which  adjustments 
are  made  bv  reason  of  a  retroactive  payment 
of  benefits 'under  title  II.  see  section  1127.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  applicable  In  the  case  of  pay- 
ments of  monthly  Insurance  benefits  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  entitle- 
ment for  which  is  determined  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  thirteenth  month  which 
begins  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

EXTENSION    OF    NATIONAL    COMMISSION    ON 
SOCIAL    SECtmiTY 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  361(a)(2)(F)  of  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1977  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  term  of  two 
years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  term 
which  shall  end  on  April  1.  1981". 

(b)  Section  361(c)(2)  of  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1977  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  that  follows  the  semicolon 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  on  April  1. 
1981  " 

TIME  FOR  MAKING  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  CON- 
TRIBirriONS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  COVERED  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section 
218(e)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended   to   read   as   follows: 

"(A)  that  the  State  will  pay  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  within  the  thirty-day 
period  immediately  following  the  last  day  of 
each  calendar  month,  amounts  equivalent  to 
the  sum  of  the  taxes  which  would  be  Im- 
posed by  sections  3101  and  3111  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  If  the  services 
for  which  wages  were  paid  In  such  month 
to  emnloyees  covered  by  the  agreement  con- 
stitute employment  as  defined  In  section 
3121  of  such  Code;  and". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
I  a)  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  (referred  to  In  section  218(e) 

( 1)  ( Ai  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  as  amend- 
ed by  subsection  (a)  )  on  account  of  wages 
paid  on  or  after  July  1.  1980. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  7  of  Public 
Law  94-202  shall  not  be  applicable  to  any 
regulation  which  becomes  effective  on  or 
after  July  1.  1980.  and  which  Is  designed  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
thli  section. 

ELIGIBILITY   OF  ALIENS  FOR  SSI  BENEFITS 

Sec  504  (at  Section  1614(fi  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  and  the  amount  of  benefits  for  any 
Individual  who  is  an  alien,  such  individual's 
income  and  resources  shall  be  deemed  to  In- 
clude the  income  and  resources  of  his  spon- 
sor and  such  sponsors  spouse  (if  such  alien 
has  a  sponsor)  as  provided  In  section  1621. 
Any  such  income  deemed  to  be  income  of 
such  individual  shall  be  treated  as  unearned 
Income  of  such  individual." 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
the  new  section  added  by  section  201(c)  of 
this  Act)    the  following  new  section: 


"ATTRlBtmON    OF    SPONSOR'S    INCOME    AND    RE- 
SOURCES TO  ALIENS 

"Sec  1621.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  bene- 
fits under  this  title  for  an  individual  who 
is  an  alien,  the  income  and  resources  of  any 
person  who  (as  a  sponsor  of  such  Individ- 
uals entry  Into  the  United  States)  executed 
an  affidavit  of  support  or  similar  agreement 
with  respect  to  such  individual,  and  the  in- 
come and  resources  of  the  sponsor's  spouse. 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  Income  and  re- 
sources of  such  individual  (In  accordance 
with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  )  for  a  period 
of  three  years  after  the  Individual's  entry 
Into  the  United  States.  Any  such  Income 
deemed  to  be  income  of  such  individual  shall 
be  treated  as  unearned  income  of  such  Indi- 
vidual. 

"(b)  (1)  The  amount  of  income  of  a  spon- 
sor (and  his  spouse i  which  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  the  unearned  income  of  an  alien  for 
any  year  shall  be  determined  as  follows: 

"(A)  The  total  yearly  rate  of  earned  and 
unearned  income  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 1612(a)  )  of  such  sponsor  and  such  spon- 
sor's spouse  (if  such  spouse  is  living  with 
the  sponsor)  shall  be  determined  for  such 
year. 

"(B)  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  the  maximum  amount 
of  the  Federal  benefit  under  this  title  for 
such  year  which  would  be  payable  to  an  eli- 
gible individual  who  has  no  other  Income 
and  who  does  not  have  an  eligible  spouse 
(as  determined  under  section  1611(bi(l)), 
plus  (11)  one-half  of  the  amount  determined 
under  clause  (1)  multiplied  by  the  number 
of  Individuals  who  are  dependents  of  such 
sponsor  (or  such  sponsor's  spouse  if  such 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor) .  other  than 
such  alien  and  such  alien's  spouse. 

"(C)  The  amount  of  income  which  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  unearned  income  of  such 
alien  shall  be  at  a  yearly  rale  equal  to  the 
amount  determined  under  subparagraph  (B) . 
The  period  for  determination  of  such  amount 
shall  be  the  same  as  the  period  for  determi- 
nation of  benefits  under  section  1611(c). 

"(2)  The  amount  of  resources  of  a  sponsor 
(and  his  spouse)  which  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  the  resources  of  an  alien  for  any  year 
shall  be  determined  as  follows; 

"( Ai  The  total  amount  of  the  resources  (as 
determined  under  section  1613)  of  such 
sponsor  and  such  sponsor's  spouse  (If  such 
spouse  is  living  with  the  sponsor)  shall  be 
determined. 

"(B)  The  amount  determined  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  (1)  $1,500  in  the  case  of  a 
sponsor  who  has  no  spouse  with  whom  he  Is 
living,  or  (11)  $2,250  in  the  case  of  a  sponsor 
who  has  a  spouse  with  whom  he  Is  living. 

"(C)  The  resources  of  such  sponsor  (and 
spouse)  as  determined  under  subparagraphs 
( A 1  and  ( B )  shall  be  deemed  to  be  resources 
of  such  alien  In  addition  to  any  resources  of 
such  alien. 

"(c)  In  determining  the  amount  of  in- 
come of  an  alien  during  the  period  of  three 
years  after  such  alien's  entry  into  the  United 
States,  the  reduction  In  dollar  amounts 
otherwise  required  under  section  1612(a)  (2i 
(A)(1)  shall  not  be  applicable  If  such  alien 
Is  living  in  the  household  of  a  person  who 
Is  a  sponsor  (or  such  sponsor's  spouse)  of 
such  alien,  and  is  receiving  support  and 
maintenance  in  kind  from  such  sponsor  (or 
spouse),  nor  shall  support  or  maintenance 
furnished  in  cash  or  kind  to  an  alien  by  such 
alien's  sponsor  ( to  the  extent  that  It  reflects 
Income  or  resources  which  were  taken  Into 
account  in  determining  the  amount  of  in- 
come and  resources  to  be  deemed  to  the  alien 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  )  be  considered 
to  be  Income  of  such  alien  under  section 
1612(a)  (2)(A). 

■'(d)(1)  Any  Individual  who  Is  an  alien 
shall,  during  the  period  of  three  years  after 


entry  Into  the  United  States,  In  order  to  be 
an  eligible  Individual  or  eligible  spouse  for 
purposes  of  this  title,  be  required  to  provide 
to  the  Secretary  such  Information  and  docu- 
mentation with  respect  to  his  sponsor  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  any  determination  required  under 
this  section,  and  to  obtain  any  cooperation 
from  such  sponsor  necessary  for  any  such 
determination.  Such  alien  shall  also  be  re- 
quired to  provide  to  the  Secretary  such  in- 
formation and  doctimentation  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  request  and  which  such  alien  or 
his  sponsor  provided  in  support  of  such 
alien's  immigration  application. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General  whereby  any  information 
available  to  such  persons  and  required  In 
order  to  make  any  determination  under  this 
section  will  be  provided  by  such  persons  to 
the  Secretary,  and  whereby  such  persons 
shall  inform  any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  at  the 
time  such  sponsor  executes  an  affidavit  of 
support  or  similar  agreement,  of  the  require- 
ments Imposed  by  this  section. 

"(e)  Any  sponsor  of  an  alien,  and  such 
alien,  shall  be  Jointly  and  severably  liable 
for  an  amount  equal  to  any  overpayment 
made  to  such  alien  during  the  period  of 
three  years  after  such  aliens  entry  into  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  such  sponsors 
failure  to  provide  correct  information  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  except  where 
such  sponsor  was  without  fault,  or  where 
good  cause  for  such  failure  existed.  Any  such 
overpayment  which  is  not  repaid  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  recovered  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 1631  (b)  shall  be  withheld  from  any  sub- 
sequent payment  to  which  such  alien  or 
such  sponsor  is  entitled  under  any  provision 
of  this  Act. 

"(f)  ( 1 )  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
is  an  'aged,  blind,  or  disabled  individual'  for 
purposes  of  this  title  by  reason  of  blindness 
(as  determined  under  section  1614(a)(2)) 
or  disability  (as  determined  under  section 
1614(a)  (3)).  from  and  after  the  onset  of  the 
impairment.  If  such  blindness  or  disability 
commenced  after  the  date  of  such  individ- 
ual's admission  into  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  alien  who  is — 
"(A)  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  application,  prior  to  April  1, 
1980.  of  the  provisions  of  section  203(a)  (7) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act; 

"(B)  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a 
result  of  the  application,  after  March  31. 
1980.  of  the  provisions  of  section  207(c)  (1) 
of  such  Act; 

"(C)  paroled  Into  the  United  States  as  a 
refugee  under  section  212(d)  (6)  of  such  Act: 
or 

"(D)  granted  political  asylum  by  the  At- 
torney General". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  Individuals 
applying  for  supplemental  security  Income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rltv  Act  for  the  first  time  after  September  30. 
1980. 

AtlTHORITY  FOR  DEMONSTRATION  PROJECTS 

Sec.  505.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  develop  and  carry 
out  experiments  and  demonstration  projects 
designed  to  determine  the  relative  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  (A)  various  al- 
ternative methods  of  treating  the  work  activ- 
ity of  disabled  beneficiaries  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  pro- 
gram, including  such  methods  as  a  reduction 
In  benefits  based  on  earnings,  designed  to 
encourage  the  return  to  work  of  disabled 
beneficiaries  and  (B)  altering  other  limita- 
tions and  conditions  applicable  to  such  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  lenqthening  the  trial  work  period,  al- 
tering the  24-month  waiting  period  for  medi- 
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care  benefits,  altering  the  manner  in  which 
such  program  is  administered,  earlier  refer- 
ral of  beneficiaries  for  rehabilitation,  and 
greater  use  of  employers  and  others  to  de- 
velop, perform,  and  otherwise  stimulate  new 
forms  of  rehabilitation) .  to  the  end  that 
savings  will  accrue  to  the  Trust  Funds,  or  to 
otherwise  promote  the  objectives  or  facilitate 
the  administration  of  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

(2)  The  experiments  and  demonstration 
projects  developed  under  paragraph  (li  shall 
be  of  sufficient  scope  and  shall  be  carried  out 
on  a  wide  enough  scale  to  permit  a  thorough 
evaluation  of  the  alternative  methods  under 
consideration  while  giving  assurance  that 
the  results  derived  from  the  experiments  and 
projects  will  obtain  generally  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  disability  Insurance  program 
without  committing  such  program  to  the 
adoption  of  any  particular  system  either  lo- 
cally or  nationally. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  any  experiment  or  dem- 
onstration (.roject  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  may  waive  compliance  with  the 
benefit  requirements  of  titles  II  and  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  insofar  as  is  nec- 
essary for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  alter- 
native methods  under  consideration  No 
such  experiment  or  project  shall  be  actu- 
ally placed  in  operation  unless  at  least 
ninety  days  prior  thereto  a  written  report, 
prepared  for  purposes  of  notification  and  in- 
formation only  and  containing  a  full  and 
complete  description  thereof,  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate  Periodic  reports  on  the  progress 
of  such  experiments  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects shall  be  submitted  by  the  Secretary  to 
such  committees  When  appropriate,  such 
reports  shall  include  detailed  recommenda- 
tions for  changes  in  administration  or  law, 
or  both,  to  carry  out  the  objectives  stated  in 
paragraph   ( 1  ) . 

(4>  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  January  1.  1983.  a  report 
on  the  experiments  and  demonstration  proj- 
ects with  respect  to  work  incentives  carried 
out  under  this  subsection  together  with  any 
re'ated  data  ar.d  inaterlAls  which  he  may 
consider  appropriate. 

(51  Section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
1  after  the  new  subsection  added  by  section 
310(a)  of  this  Act)  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(k)  Expenditures  made  for  experiments 
and  demonstration  projects  under  section 
505(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Disability 
Amendments  of  1980  shall  be  made  from  the 
Federal  Disability  Insurance  Trust  Fund  and 
the  Federal  01d-.'\ge  and  Survivors  Insurance 
Trust  Fund,  as  determined  appropriate  by 
the  Secretary". 

(b)  Section  1110  of  the  Social  Securltv  Act 
Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "Sec.  1110. 
(a)": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "for  d)"  and  "(2)  "and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'for  (A)"  and  "(B)", 
respectively; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b)  and 
(C)  as  paragraphs  (2)   and  (3).  respectively: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "under  subsection  (a)  " 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "under  paragraph   (1)"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "purposes 
of  this  subsection";  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

■(b)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlTied  to 
waive  any  of  the  rpquirpments.  condition.^  or 
limitations  of  title  X-^r  (or  to  waive  them 
only  for  soeclfied  mirposes  or  to  imoose  addi- 
t  nnal  requirements,  conditions,  or  limita- 
tions) to  such  extent  and  for  such  oeriod  as 
ne  finds  necessary  to  carrv  out  one  or  more 


experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects which,  in  his  judgment,  are  likely  to  as- 
sist in  promoting  the  objectives  or  facilitate 
the  administration  of  such  title.  Any  costs 
for  benefits  under  or  administration  of  any 
such  project  (including  planning  for  the 
project  and  the  review  and  evaluation  of 
the  project  and  its  results) ,  in  excess  of  those 
that  would  have  been  incurred  without  re- 
gard to  the  project,  shall  be  met  by  the 
Secretary  from  amounts  available  to  him  for 
this  purpose  from  appropriations  made  to 
carry  out  such  title  The  costs  of  any  such 
project  which  is  carried  out  in  coordination 
with  one  or  more  related  projects  under  other 
titles  of  this  Act  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
appropriations  available  for  such  projects 
and  any  Trust  Funds  involved,  in  a  manner 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  the  programs  (or  types  of  ben- 
efit) to  which  the  project  (or  part  of  a  proj- 
ect) is  most  closely  related  or  which  the 
project  (or  part  of  a  project)  is  Intended  to 
benefit.  If.  In  order  to  carry  out  a  project 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  requests 
a  State  to  make  supplementary  payments  (or 
makes  them  himself  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment under  section  1616),  or  to  provide  med- 
ical assistance  under  its  plan  approved  under 
title  XTX.  to  individuals  who  are  not  eli- 
gible therefor,  or  in  amounts  or  under  cir- 
cumstances In  which  the  State  does  not 
make  such  payments  or  provide  such  medical 
assistance,  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse 
such  State  for  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
payments  or  assistance  from  amounts  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  title  XVI. 

"(2)  With  respect  to  the  participation  of 
recipients  of  .supplemental  security  income 
benefits  in  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstra- 
tion projects  under  this  subsection — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to 
carry  out  any  project  that  would  result  in 
a  substantial  reduction  in  any  Individual's 
total  income  and  resources  as  a  result  of  his 
or  her  participation  in  the  project; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  may  not  require  any 
Individual  to  participate  in  a  project;  and 
he  shall  assure  d)  that  the  voluntary  par- 
ticipation of  individuals  In  any  project  is 
obtained  through  informed  written  consent 
which  satisfies  the  requirements  for  Informed 
consent  established  by  the  Secretary  for  use 
in  any  experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration 
project  in  which  human  subjects  are  at 
risk,  and  (11)  that  any  individual's  volun- 
tary agreement  to  participate  in  any  project 
may  be  revoked  by  such  Individual  at  any 
time; 

"(C)  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible  and  appropriate,  include  recipients 
who  are  under  age  18  as  well  as  adult  recipi- 
ents; and 

"(D)  the  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
projects  carried  out  under  this  section  such 
experimental,  pilot,  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  treating  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts  to  prevent  the  onset  of  Irreversible 
medical  conditions  which  may  result  In  per- 
manent disability,  including  programs  In  res- 
idential care  treatment  centers". 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  final  report  with  respect  to  all  experi- 
ments and  demonstration  projects  carried 
out  under  this  section  no  later  than  five 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

ADDITIONAL    FUNDS    FOR    DEMONS'rRATION    PROJ- 
ECT    RELATING     TO     THE     TERMINALLY     ILL 

Sec.  506  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
the  participation,  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, in  a  demonstration  project  re- 
lating to  the  terminally  ill  which  is  currently 
being  conducted  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  The  purpose 
of  such  participation  shall  be  to  study  the 
impact  on  the  terminally  111  of  provisions  of 


the  disability  programs  administered  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  and  to  de- 
termine how  best  to  provide  services  needed 
by  persons  who  are  terminally  111  through 
programs  over  which  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  administrative  responsi- 
bility. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
section  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  (not  In  excess  of  $2,000,000 
for  any  fiscal  year)    as  may  be  necessary. 

VOLUNTARY     CERTIFICATION     OF     MEDICARE    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL   HEALTH   INSURANCE  POLICIES 

Sec  507.  (a)  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"VOLUNTARY    CERTIFICATION    OF    MEDICARE    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL HEALTH  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

"Sec.  1882.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  procedure  whereby  medicare  supple- 
mental policies  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(g)(1)  may  be  certified  by  the  Secretary  au 
meeting  minimum  standards  and  require- 
ments set  forth  in  .subsection  (c).  Such  pro- 
cedure shall  provide  an  opportunity  for  any 
insurer  to  submit  any  such  policy,  and  such 
additional  data  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
sary, to  the  Secretary  for  his  examination 
and  for  his  certification  thereof  as  meeting 
the  standards  and  requirements  set  forth  in 
subsection  (o.  Such  certification  shall  re- 
main in  effect  if  the  insurer  files  a  notarized 
statement  with  the  Secretary  no  later  than 
June  30  of  each  year  stating  thai  the  policy 
continues  to  meet  such  standards  and  re- 
quirements and  'f  the  insurer  submits  such 
additional  data  as  the  Secretary  finds  neces- 
.=^ary  to  independently  verify  the  accuracy  of 
such  notarized  statement.  Where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  such  a  policy  meets  (or  con- 
tinues to  meet  i  such  standards  and  require- 
ments, he  shall  authorize  the  insurer  to  have 
printed  on  such  policy  (but  only  in  accord- 
ance with  such  requirements  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe)  an  emblem 
which  the  Secretary  shall  cause  to  be  de- 
signed for  use  as  an  indication  that  a  policy 
has  received  the  Secretary's  certification.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  each  State  commis- 
sioner or  superintendent  of  insurance  with 
a  list  of  all  the  policies  which  have  received 
his  certification. 

"(b)  ( 1)  Any  medicare  supplemental  policy 
issued  in  any  State  which  the  Supplemental 
Health  Insurance  Panel  (established  under 
paragraph  (2)  i  determines  ha.s  established 
under  State  law  a  regulatory  program  that — 
"(A)  provides  for  the  application  of 
standards  with  respect  to  such  policies  equal 
to  or  more  stringent  than  the  NAIC  Model 
Standards  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(g)(2)(A)): 

"(B)  includes  a  requirement  equal  to  or 
more  stringent  than  the  requirement  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2);  and 

■■  ( C )  provides  for  application  of  the  stand- 
ards and  requirements  de.scrlbed  in  sub- 
paragraphs (A)  and  (B)  to  all  medicare  sup- 
plemental policies  (£is  defined  in  subsection 
(gl(l))  issued  in  such  State, 
shall  be  deemed  (for  so  long  as  the  Panel 
finds  that  such  State  regulatory  program 
continues  to  meet  the  standards  and  require- 
ments of  this  paragraph)  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards and  requirements  set  forth  in  subsec- 
tion   (CI. 

"  ( 2 )  ( A )  TTiere  is  hereby  established  a 
panel  ( hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Panel')  to  be  known  as  the  Sup- 
plemental Health  Insurance  Panel.  The 
Panel  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary,  who  shall 
serve  as  the  Chairman,  and  four  State  com- 
missioners or  superintendents  of  insurance, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
serve  at  his  pleasure  Such  members  shall 
first  be  appointed  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980. 

"(B)    A   majority  of  the   members  of  the 
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Panel  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 


"(C)    Subparagraph    (A)    shall   not   apply      as  is  necessary  to  permit  Informed   choice, 
with  resoect  to  the  selling  of  a  group  policy       (ill)    promoting  policies  which   provide  rea- 
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"(h)   The   Secretary   .shall    prescribe   such      amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill   (HR.     with  respect  to  Individuals  who  /!rsr  become 
regulations  as  may  be  neces.sary  for  the  ef-      32361  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security      entitled  to  benefits  on  or  after  July  1.  1980. 
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Panel  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  hearings. 

•■(Ci  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
technical,  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  as- 
sistance as  the  Panel  may  require. 

"(D)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph. 

•  (El  Members  of  the  Panel  shall  be  al- 
lowed, while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  in  the  perform- 
ance of  services  for  the  Panel,  travel  expenses 
(including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence) 
in  the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  in- 
termittently in  the  Government  service  are 
allowed  expenses  under  section  5703  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code 

"ic»  The  Secretary  shall  certify  under  this 
section  any  medicare  supplemental  policy,  or 
continue  certification  of  such  a  policy,  only 
if  he  finds  that  such  policy— 

■■(I)  meets  or  exceeds  (either  in  a  single 
policy  or.  in  the  case  of  nonprofit  hospital 
and  medical  service  associations,  in  one  or 
more  policies  issued  in  conjunction  with 
one  another)  the  NAIC  Model  Standards, 
and 

■•(2)  can  be  expected  (sis  estimated  for  the 
entire  period  for  which  rates  are  computed 
to  provide  coverage,  on  the  basis  of  incurred 
claims  experience  and  earned  premiums  for 
such  period  and  in  accordance  with  accepted 
actuarial  principles  and  practices)  to  return 
to  policyholders  in  the  form  of  aggregate 
benefits  provided  under  the  policy,  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  pre- 
miums collected  in  the  case  of  group  policies 
and  at  least  60  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  premiums  collected  In  the  case 
of  individual  policies. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (2).  policies  is- 
sued as  a  result  of  solicitations  of  individuals 
through  the  malls  or  by  mass  media  adver- 
tising (including  both  print  and  broadcast 
advertising)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Individual 
policies. 

"(dlil)  Whoever  knowingly  or  willfully 
makes  or  causes  to  be  made  or  Induces  or 
seeks  to  induce  the  making  of  any  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact  with  respect  to  the  compliance  of  any 
policy  with  the  standards  and  requirements 
set  forth  in  subsection  (ci  or  in  regulations 
promulgated  pursuant  to  such  subsection,  or 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  emblem  de- 
signed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) . 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  finei  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

■■(2 1  Whoever  falsely  assumes  or  pretends 
to  be  acting  or  misrepresents  In  any  way 
that  he  Is  acting,  under  the  authority  of  or 
In  association  with,  the  program  of  health 
insurance  established  by  this  title,  or  any 
Federal  agency,  for  the  purpose  of  selling  or 
attempting  to  sell  Insurance,  or  In  such  pre- 
tended character  demands,  cr  obtains  money, 
paper,  documents,  or  anything  of  value,  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"(3)  (A)  Whoever  knowingly  sells  a  health 
Insurance  policy  to  an  lndivi(jual  entitled  to 
benefits  under  part  A  or  enrolled  under  part 
B  of  this  title,  with  knowledge  that  such 
policy  substantially  duplicates  health  bene- 
fits to  which  such  individual  is  otherwise 
entitled,  other  than  benefits  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  a  requirement  of  State  or 
Federal  law  i  other  than  this  title),  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  conviction  there- 
of shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years  or 
both, 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  bene- 
fits which  are  payable  to  or  on  behalf  of  an 
Individual  without  regard  to  other  health 
benefit  coverage  oi  such  individual,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  duplicative. 


"(C)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  selling  of  a  group  policy 
or  plan  of  one  or  more  employers  or  labor 
organizations,  or  of  the  trustees  of  a  fund 
established  by  one  or  more  employers  or 
labor  organizations  (or  combination  there- 
of), for  employees  or  former  employees  (or 
combination  thereof)  or  for  members  or 
former  members  (or  combination  thereof) 
of  the  labor  organizations, 

"(4)  (A)  Whoever  knowingly,  directly  or 
through  his  agent,  malls  or  causes  to  be 
mailed  any  matter  for  a  prohibited  purpose 
(as  determined  under  subparagraph  (B)) 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A), 
a  prohibited  purpose  means  the  advertising, 
solicitation,  or  offer  for  sale  of  a  medicare 
supplemental  policy,  or  the  delivery  of  such 
a  policy,  in  or  into  any  State  in  which  such 
policy  has  not  been  approved  by  the  State 
conunlssloner  or  superintendent  of  Insur- 
ance, For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  med- 
icare supplemental  policy  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  approved  by  the  commissioner  or  su- 
perintendent of  In-surance  of  a  State  if — 

"(i)  the  policy  has  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (C)  or  was 
Issued  m  a  State  with  an  approved  regula- 
tory program  (as  defined  In  subsection   (g) 

'2>(B)):  .  V-     .K 

"(11)  the  policy  has  been  approved  by  the 
commissioners  or  superintendents  of  insur- 
ance m  States  in  which  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  such  policies  are  sold;  or 

"(111)  the  State  has  in  effect  a  law  which 
the  commissioner  or  superintendent  of  in- 
surance of  the  State  has  determined  gives 
him  the  authority  to  review,  and  to  approve, 
or  effectively  bar  from  sale  in  the  State,  such 
policy: 

except  that  such  a  policy  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  approved  by  a  State  commis- 
sioner or  superintendent  of  insurance  if  the 
State  notifies  the  Secretary  that  such  policy 
has  been  submitted  for  approval  to  the  State 
and  has  been  specifically  disapproved  by 
such  State  after  providing  appropriate  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  (If  any)   of  the  State. 

"(C)  Subparagraph  (Al  shall  not  apply  In 
the  case  of  a  person  who  mails  or  causes  to 
be  mailed  a  medicare  supplemental  policy 
into  a  State  If  such  person  has  ascertained 
that  the  party  insured  under  such  policy 
to  whom  (or  on  whose  behalf)  such  policy 
is  mailed  Is  located  in  such  State  on  a 
temporary  basis. 

"(D)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  mails  or  causes 
to  be  mailed  a  duplicate  copy  of  a  medicare 
supplemental  policy  previously  Issued  to  the 
party  to  whom  (or  on  whose  behalf)  such 
duplicate  copy  is  mailed,  if  such  policy  ex- 
pires not  more  than  12  months  after  the 
date  on  which  the  duplicate  copy  is  mailed. 
"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  to  all 
individuals  entitled  to  benefits  under  this 
title  (and.  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  individ- 
uals about  to  become  so  entitled)  such  infor- 
mation a.<;  will  permit  such  individuals  to 
evaluate  the  value  of  medicare  supplemental 
policies  to  them  and  the  relationship  of  any 
such  policies  to  benefits  provided  under  this 
title. 

"(f)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  con- 
r.ultatlon  with  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
agencies,  the  National  Association  of  Insur- 
ance Commissioners,  private  insurers,  and 
organizations  representing  consumers  and 
the  aged,  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and 
evaluation  of  the  comparative  effectiveness 
of  various  State  approaches  to  the  regula- 
tion of  medicare  supplemental  policies  in 
(1)  limiting  marketing  and  agent  abuse.  (11) 
assuring  the  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation to  Individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title   (and  to  other  consumers) 


as  is  necessary  to  permit  Informed  choice, 
(ill)  promoting  policies  which  provide  rea- 
sonable economic  benefits  for  such  individ- 
uals. (Iv)  reducing  the  purchase  of  unneces- 
sary duplicative  coverage,  (v)  Improving 
price  competition,  and  (vl)  establishing  ef- 
fective approved  State  regulatory  programs 
described  in  subsection  (b).- 

"(B)  Such  study  shall  also  address  the 
need  for  standards  or  certification  of  health 
Insurance  policies,  other  than  medicare  sup- 
plementiil  policies,  sold  to  Individuals  eligible 
for  benefits  under  this  title 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
.January  1,  1982,  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  results  of  such  study  and  evalua- 
tion, accompanied  by  such  recommendations 
as  the  Secretary  finds  warranted  by  such 
results  with  respect  to  the  need  for  legisla- 
tive or  administrative  changes  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  set  forth  In  subparagraphs 
(Al  and  (Bi.  including  the  need  for  a  man- 
datorj  Feaeral  regulatory  program  to  assure 
the  marketing  of  appropriate  types  of  medi- 
care supplemental  policies,  and  such  other 
means  as  he  finds  may  be  appropriate  to 
enhance  effective  State  regulation  of  such 
policies, 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  July  1.  1982,  and  pe- 
riodically as  may  be  appropriate  thereafter 
( but  not  less  often  than  once  every  2  years  i 
a  report  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the 
certification  procedure  and  the  criminal  pen- 
alties established  under  this  section,  and 
shall  include  in  such  reports  an  analysis  of — 
"(A)  the  Impact  of  such  procedure  and 
penalties  on  the  types,  market  share,  value 
and  cost  to  individuals  entitled  to  benefits 
under  this  title  of  medicare  svipplemental 
policies  which  have  been  certified  by  the 
Secretary; 

"(B)  the  need  for  any  change  In  the  cer- 
tification procedure  to  improve  its  adminis- 
tration or  effectiveness;  and 

"(C)  whether  the  certification  program 
and  criminal  penalties  should  be  continued 
"(g)  (li  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
medicare  supplemental  policy  is  a  health  in- 
surance policy  or  other  health  benefit  plan 
offered  by  a  private  entity  to  individuals 
who  are  entitled  to  have  payment  made 
under  this  title,  which  provides  reimburse- 
ment for  expenses  incurred  for  services  and 
Items  for  which  payment  may  be  made  under 
this  title  but  which  are  not  reimbursable  by 
reason  of  the  applicabiUty  of  deductibles,  co- 
insurance amounts,  or  other  limitations  im- 
posed pursuant  to  this  title;  but  does  not 
include  any  such  policy  or  plan  of  one  or 
more  employers  or  labor  orjranizations,  or 
of  the  trustees  of  a  fund  established  by  one 
or  more  employers  or  labor  organizations  (or 
combination  thereof),  for  employees  or 
former  employees  (or  combination  thereof) 
or  for  members  or  former  members  (or  com- 
bination thereof  I  of  the  labor  organizations 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  policy' 
includes  a  certificate  Issued  under  such 
policy. 

"  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  this  section ; 
■(A)  The  term  NAIC  Model  .Standards' 
means  the  NAIC  Model  Regulation  to  Im- 
plement the  Individual  Accident  and  Sick- 
ness Insurance  Minimum  Standards  Act'. 
adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  In- 
surance Commissioners  on  June  6,  1979.  as 
it  applies  to  medicare  supplement  policies 

■■(B)  The  term  ■State  with  an  approved 
regulatory  program'  means  a  State  for  which 
the  Panel  has  made  a  determination  under 
subsection   (b)(1) 

"(C)  The  State  In  which  a  policy  is  issued 
means — 

"(II  in  the  case  of  an  individual  policy, 
the  State  In  which  the  policyholder  resides; 
and 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  group  policy,  the 
State  In  which  the  holder  of  the  master 
policy  resides. 
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"(h)   The   Secretary   .shall    prescribe   such  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  tlie  bill   iHR.  with  respect  to  individuals  who  first  become 

regulations  as  may  be  neces.sary  for  the  ef-  3236  i  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  entitled  to  benefits  on  or  after  July  I    1980 

fective.  efficient,  and  equitable  adminlstra-  Act  to  provide  better  work  incentives  and  im-  Rprfurfinn  ,«  rfrn^«f  „...,,. 

tlon   of    the    certification    procedure    estab-  proved   accountaollity   in    the   disability   in-  --vcuuliwt.  jti  aropoui  years 

llshed  under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  surance    program,    and    for    other    purposes.  (Sec.  102) 

first  issue  final  regulations  to  implement  the  submit  the  following  joint  statement  to  the  Present  law. — Disabled  workers  are  allowed 

certification     procedure     established     under  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  '•o  exclude  up  to  5  years  of  low  earnings  In 

subsection  (a)  not  later  than  March  1.  1981.  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man-  averaging  their  earnings.  However,  at  least 

■■(1)(1)    No   medicare  supplemental  policy  agers  and  recommended  In  the  accompany-  2  years  of  earnings  must  be  used  in  the  bene- 

shall  be  certified  and  no  such  policy  may  be  ing  conference  report:  &'■  compu»J»tlon, 

Issued  bearing  the  emblem  authorized  by  the         The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the  House  bill. — The  House  provision  excluded 

Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  until  July  1.  bill  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  years  of  low  earnings  in  the  computation  of 

1982    On  and  after  such  date  policies  certi-  enacting    clause    and    inserted    a   substitute  disability  benefits  according  to  the  following 

fled  by  the  Secretary  may  bear  such  emblem,  text,  schedule: 

including  policies  which  were  Issued  prior  to         The  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement  Number  o/ 

such   date  and   were   subsequently   certified,  to   the   amendment  of   the  Senate  with   an  Worker's  age:                                 dropout  yeart 

and  insurers  may  notify  holders  of  such  cer-  amendment   which   is   a  substitute   for   the  Under    27 o 

tlfied  policies  issued  prior  to  such  date  using  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment.  The         27  through  31 i 

such  emblem  in  the  notification  differences  between  the  House  bill,  the  Sen-         ^2   through  36 a 

•■(2)  (A)    The    Secretary   .shall    not    imple-  ate  amendment,   and  the  substitute  agreed         3"^   through  41 3 

ment   the   certification   program  established  to  in  conference  are  noted  below   except  for         *2   through   46 4 

under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  policies  clerical     corrections,     conforming     changes         47  and  over 5 

Issued  m  a  State  unless  the  Panel  makes  a  made    necessary    by   agreements   reached    bv  The  provision  also  allowed  workers  to  drop 

finding  that  such  State  cannot  be  expected  the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari-  out  additional  low  earning  years  if  in  those 

to  have  established    by  July  1.  1982,  an  ap-  fying  changes,  years  the  worker  provided  principal  care  of 

fhnfanda'l-d's  3  reonl.^'p^t^'^f  ""'^""^  ^"''-^    i-PROvis.oNs    relating    to    disabii-ity  »  child  under  age  6,  In  no  case  would  the 

.r«       K  w ,  >    ;\  .u     '^^'5"  '•events  of  subsec-                                      insurance  number  of  dropout  years  exceed  5 

tlon  (b)(1)    If  the  Panel  makes  such  a  find-  , ,     .,                .,       "»^«*'^^'-  Seiiate    bill— The    Senate    bin    exrlnrtert 

ing,  the  secretary  shall  Implement  such  pro-  ^"""  °"  /<""''3'  '*""'»'"1'  insurance  ber^fits  ^^^^  low   ear^ngs   In^he   compuUtlon 

gram  under  subsection    (a)    with  respect  to                                      (Sec,  101)  ^f  disability  benefits  according  to  the  fol- 

medlcal  supplemental  policies  issued  in  such         Present  law.—lhe  social  security  disability  lowing  schedule- 

State,   until   such   time  as  the  Panel   deter-  insurance     program     (DI)     determines     the  Number  of 

mines  that   such  State  has  a  program  that  amount  of  benefits  payable  based  on  an  in-  Worker's  age:                                 dropout  years 

meets    the    standards    and    requirements    of  dlvldual's    previous    earnings.    The    formula         Under   32 1 

subsection  (b)(1).  for    determining    disability    benefits    Is    the         32   through   36     .  2 

(B)  Any  finding  by  the  Panel  under  sub-  same  as  for  retirement  benefits.  The  benefit  37   through   41                                                 3 

paragraph  (A)   shall  be  transmitted  in  writ-  level  is  arrived  at  bv  applying  a  formula  to  42  throueh   46                                                 4 

Ing.  not  later  than  January  1.   1982.  to  the  the   average   indexed    monthly   earnings  the         47  and  over         6 

Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate  and  to  individual  had  over  the  course  of  a  period  of  There  was  no  nrovlslon  for  Vliowto^  addl- 

the   Committee   on    Interstate   and    Foreign  years    which    approximates    the    number    of  tlona!dro^utvearI  for  chlW  care 

Mrn^"rthfHo^use''rrnr\«man'''  '"d  f'^"    '"    ^""T    ""^    "^""'^    ^^^^°"^'''>'    ^"^'^  Con/eXf  ':;r7em:n'^^T%on:er^ 

^a^^not  become  effectlvr^fntiiRnHr      f,  "^^^^  «"?<"" '''J  '°  ''^  '"  ^he  work  force.  For  J  ,„  excludf  years  of  low  earnings  in 

he  date  of  ItT  traSttarto  thP  Cnn.^  t'  ^       l"^'^  worker,  this  period  i.  equal  to  the  .^^   computation   of  disability   benefiu   ac- 

ees   of   the    Coneress    under   th^.   s.TnTr^  ro'"^       °'  T^  k,  ^.'**'",!  "'^  t^^^  °^  ^'  """^  wording  to  the  following  schedule  (as  In  the 

tees   01    tne    congress    under   this   subpara-  62.    For   a   disabled    worker,    the   number  of  HmiBPhtiii 

graph.  In  counting  such  days,  days  on  which  years  of  earnings  to  be  averaged  ends  with  """^  """                                           v«mbrr  0/ 

either  House  Is  not  m  session  because  of  an  the  year  before  he  became  disabled   In  either  worker'^  ape-                                 rfronr^  Jear. 

adjournment  sine  die  cr  an  adjournment  of  case,    the   resulting   averaging   period   Is   re-  rtnrtL   %%                                   aropoui  years 

more  than  three  days  to  a  dav  certain  are  duced  by  5.  0-7  tt         h^i 1 

^""^f  ^xT  TJ^^  f""?:?'^"""-                                       '^^^    ^^^"^    ''^"efit    amount    may    be    In-          32   thrS   36 I 

(J)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con-  creased    If    the    worker    has    a    spouse    or  3?   throueh   41  3 

strued  so  as  to  affect  the  ri^ht  of  any  State  dependent  children.  Benefits  for  the  spouse  H  throueh   46 4 

to  regulate  medicare   supplemental   policies  are  payable  if  the  spouse  is  over  age  62  or         47  .„!  m^il       " l 

which,  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  the  spouse  Is  caring  for  minor  or  disabled         !!  .  ,         ," ::'V, V,     k,J 

are  considered  to  be  issued  in  another  State.",  children    Benefits   for  children   are   pavable  ^^"^  provision  also  would  allow  a  disabled 

(b)   The  amendment  made  by  this  section  if  they  are  under  age  18  or  are  disabled  (as  *'°^^^''  ^°  '*'"°P  °"^*^?'V°"t'  ^'^^  frorn  the 

shall    become   effective   on    the   date   of   the  a    result    of    a    disability    which    existed    In  computation  period  If  In  those  years  there 

enactment  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  provl-  childhood)   or  if  they  are  full-time  students  ^*^  *  '^^'"^  '°^  ^"^'^  individual  or  his  or  her 

slons  of  paragraph  |4)  of  section  1882(d)  of  over  age  18  but  und4r  age  22   The  combined  spouse)    under    age    3    living    In    the    same 

the   Social   Security   Act    (as   added   by   this  benefit  for  the  worker  and  all  dependents  is  household    substantially    throughout    each 

section)    shall    become   effective   on   July   1.  limited  by  a  family  maximum  provision  to  ^"''^  J'^^""  *"''  ^^^  disabled  worker  did  not 

^982-  no   more   than    150    to    188   percent   of    the  «"eage    In    any    emp  o>-nient    In    each    such 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same,  workers  benefit  alone  ^^ar    Dropout  years  for  periods  of  childcare 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree-         House  bill  -The  House  bill  limited  total  """""^  ^^  provided  only  to  the  extent  that 

ment  to  the  amendment   of  the   Senate  to  DI  far^lly  benems  trt^esmaller  of  80^er  ^^^  combined  number  of  childcare  dropout 

the  title  Of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same,  cent^oTth^e  wo^tV\^^;ra\:Tnrx;d  mo^^  L^^ars'ch'e'Te^do'no^eS'f  "^'"  ""' 

fU'-^"'L^-  '^'T''     'f"^'     °'-    ''"    P«^«"^    °^    '^^  "?ie  new  schedule  Of  drS    -ears  applies 

James  C,  Corman,  7,°Z"X  ^'"^T,  insurance  aniount   ( PIA) ,  ^^     ^,^^  ^,„^^,„  ^,^^  fir^become  entmed 

J.  J.  PICKLE,  Under  the  provlslon^no  family  benefit  would  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^f,„  j^^,^    ,930    The   provision 

Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr.,  be  reduced  below  100  percent  of  the  worker's  ,,„,.L   .„    =„^i,.   tr.   «    ^nrvor   ,,r,t(i    vii« 

WILLIAM  R.  COTn^.                  .  primary  benefit.  The  limitation  was  effective  ^h^f^e^  before  ^e  62  he  cea^s  ^  be 

CHARLES  B^Rangel,  ^0^1^^"  '"  '"^/^'^^"^'^  becomlne  entitled  ^^^„,^^  ^  disability  benefits  for  12  contln- 

Barber  B.  CONABLE.  Jr,,  to  benefits  on  or  after  January  1,  1980.  months 

Bill  Archer,                                      Senate  bi/;  -The  Senate  bill  limited  total  "°.^e  provision  allowing  childcare  dropout 

Robert  Duncan,  DI  family  benefits  to  the  smaller  of  85  per-  ..g^rs  would  be  effective  for  monthlv  benefits 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  cent  of  the  worker's  AIME  or  160  percent  of  payable  for  months  after  June  30.  1981. 

Russell  B.  Long,  t-he  worker's  PIA    As  under  the  House  bill.  ^he   provision    in   present   law   which    re- 

Herman  E.   Talmadge,  i^°   family   benefit   would  be   reduced   below  qujres  that  at  least  2  years  of  earnings  be 

Abe  Ribicoff.  100  percent  of  the  workers  primary  benefit  ^sed  in  the  benefit  computation  Is  retained 

Gaylord  Nelson  '^he  bill  provided  for  the  same  effective  date  ^,.     ■     .^         .            j  _„j.„—  .„-i»4— 

MAX  BAucus  »s  the  House  bill  except  the  limitation  would  Ehrnxnation  of  second  medicare  waiting 

Bob  Dole,  he  effective  only  with  respect  to  Individuals  penoa 

John  C.  Danforth,  ^ho  first  became  entitled  to  benefits  on  or  'Sec,  103) 

David  Durenberger,  ^^^^'^  January  1,  1980.  Present  Zatc— Beneficiaries  of  disability  In- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.             Conference      agreement  —The      conferees  surance     (DI)     must    wait     24     consecutive 

Tr,T«T.   TTvo,  .X.  ,„        o  agreed    to   limit    DI    family   benefits   to   the  months  after  becoming  entitled  to  benefits  to 

JOINT   Explanatory    Statement   of   the  smaller  of  8=.  percent  of  the  worker's  average  become  elK-lble  for  medicare   If  a  beneficiary 

committee  of  conference  indexed  monthly  earnings  (A'ME).  as  In  the  loses  his  eligibility  and   then  becomes  dls- 

The  managers  on   the   part  of  the   House  Senate  bill,   or   150  percent  of  the  worker's  abled   again    another  24-consecutlve-month 

and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis-  primary  Insurance  amount  (PIA).  as  In  the  waiting  period   is  required  before  medicare 

agreeing   vote.s   of   the   two   Houses   on   the  House  bill.  The  limitation  Is  effective  only  coverage  Is  resumed. 
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House  bill. — The  House  provision  eliml-  rehabilitation  Is  considered  to  have  been  ings  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  pro- 
nated  the  requirement  that  a  person  who  be-  achieved  when  the  client  has  been  employed  vide  for  himself  a  reasonable  equivalent  of 
comes  disabled  a  second  time  must  undereo      for  two  months.  The  manacers  exoect  that     the  cash   and  nthpr  honofiM:  thot   ,. — u   ..- 
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gram.  The  State  may  submit  a  separate  State     that  continuing  In  those  plans  or  programs      adopted   the    Senate    provision     but    aereed 
plan  or  It  may  incorporate  this  plan  as  an      will  Increase  the  probability  of  beneficiaries      that,  for  both  programs  the  dlsrecard  will  be 
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House  bill. — The  House  provision  elimi- 
nated :he  requirement  that  a  person  who  be- 
comes disabled  a  second  time  must  undergo 
another  24-consecutlve-month  waiting  pe- 
riod after  becoming  reentltled  to  benefits 
before  medicare  coverage  is  available  to  him 
The  amendment  applied  to  workers  becoming 
disabled  again  within  60  months,  and  to 
disabled  widows  or  widowers  and  adults  dis- 
abled since  childhood  becoming  disabled 
again  within  84  months. 

Senate  bill. — Same  as  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement — The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  and  agreed  that  the  provision  would 
be  effective  6  months  after  enactment. 
iEx£eTi5ion   o/    medicare   for   an   additional 
36  months 
I  Sec.   104) 

Present  law. — Medicare  coverage  ends 
when  disability  insurance  benefits  cease. 

House  bill. — The  House  provision  extended 
medicare  coverage  for  an  additional  36 
months  after  cash  benefits  cease  for  a  work- 
er who  is  engaging  in  substantial  gainful 
activity  but  has  not  medically  recovered. 
(The  first  12  months  of  the  36-month  period 
was  part  of  the  new  24-month  trial  work 
period.  See  section  303.) 

Senate  bill. — Same  as  House  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  provisions  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  and  agreed  to  apply  the  new  provi- 
sion to  disability  beneficiaries  whose  disabil- 
ities have  not  been  determined  to  have 
ceased  prior  to  the  6th  month  after  enact- 
ment. 

Funding  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  for  disabled  individuals 

Present  law — Reimbursement  from  social 
security  trust  funds  is  now  provided  to  State 
vocational  rehabilitation  agencies  for  the 
cost  of  vocational  rehabilitation  services  fur- 
nished to  disability  insurance  beneficiaries. 
The  purpose  of  the  payment  is  to  accrue 
savings  to  the  trust  funds  as  a  result  of  re- 
habilitating the  maximum  number  of  bene- 
ficiaries into  productive  activity.  The  total 
amount  of  the  funds  that  may  be  made 
available  for  such  reimbursement  may  not. 
in  any  year,  exceed  1 '..  percent  of  the  social 
security  disability  benefits  paid  In  the  pre- 
vious  year 

House  bi».— Effective  for  fiscal  1982,  the 
House  bill  eliminated  trust  fund  financing 
for  rehabilitation  services  but  provided  trust 
fund  reimbursement  for  the  Federal  share 
(SO";  )  to  the  General  Fund  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  to  the  States  for  twice  the 
State  share  (20'",  -2)  of  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices which  result  in  the  performance  by  a 
rehabilitated  individual  of  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  (SGA)  for  a  continuous  period 
of  12  months  or  which  result  in  employment 
for  12  consecutive  months  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  It  directed  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
to  study  alternative  methods  of  providing 
and  financing  the  costs  of  rehabilitation 
services  to  disabled  beneficiaries  in  order  to 
realize  maximum  savings  to  the  trust  funds 
and  to  submit  a  report  with  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  the  Congress  by 
January  1.  1980. 

Senate  bi;;  — The  Senate  bill  made  no 
change   from   present   law. 

Conference  agreement — TTie  conferees 
agreed  not  to  change  the  provisions  of  pres- 
ent law. 

The  conferees  anticipate  that  the  new 
method  of  allocating  trust  fund  money  to 
the  States  for  rehabilitation  of  social  secu- 
rity clients  which  was  recently  adopted  ad- 
ministratively will  continue  and  be  inten- 
sified in  the  future.  This  method  generally 
allocates  the  trust  fund  money  based  on  the 
relative  number  of  social  security  benefici- 
aries each  State  rehabilitates  with  earnings 
at  the  substantial  gainful  activity  (SGA) 
level,  provided  that  no  State  loses  more  than 
Vi  of  Its  previous  year's  funding.  Currently, 


rehabilitation  is  considered  to  have  been 
achieved  when  the  client  has  been  employed 
for  two  months.  The  managers  expect  that 
the  measure  of  success,  i.e.,  rehabilitation  at 
the  SGA  level,  will  be  modified  as  soon  as 
administratively  feasible  so  that  the  alloca- 
tion formula  will  be  based  on  the  State's 
relative  share  of  the  total  number  of  social 
security  clients  employed  as  a  result  of  re- 
habilitation for  no  less  than  6  months  (al- 
though not  necessarily  consecutive)  with 
earnings  at  the  SGA  level  throughout  the 
period.  Furthermore,  the  managers  expect 
that  steps  will  be  taken  to  develop  proce- 
dures which  will  eventually  result  in  the 
allocation  being  based  on  the  States  relative 
share  of  total  benefit  terminations  brought 
about  by  vocational  rehabilitation  services 
The  conferees  Instruct  the  Social  Security 
Administration  and  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration  (recently  transferred  to 
the  Department  of  Education)  to  continue 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  developing  more 
timely  and  effective  methods  of  measuring 
performance  in  trust  fund  rehabilitations. 
The  results  of  these  efforts  should  be 
promptly  communicated  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Finance  Committees. 

TITLE     11 — PROVISIONS    RELATING    TO     DISABILITY 
BENEFITS  UNDER  THE  SSI  PROGRAM 

Benefits  for  individuals  who  engage  in 

employment  activity 

(Sec.  201) 

Present  law. — Under  present  law.  an  in- 
dividual may  quality  for  SSI  disability  pay- 
ments only  if  and  for  so  long  as  he  "is  unable 
to  engage  in  any  substantial  gainful  activity 
by  reason  of  any  medically  determinable 
physical  or  mental  Impairment  which  can  be 
expected  to  result  In  death  or  which  has 
lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  last  for  a  con- 
tinuous period  of  not  less  than  twelve 
months."  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  Is  required  to  prescribe  the 
criteria  for  determining  when  services  per- 
formed or  earnings  derived  from  employment 
demonstrate  an  Individual's  ability  to  engage 
in  substantial  gainful  activity  (SGA).  At  the 
present  time,  the  level  of  earnings  established 
by  the  Secretary  for  determining  whether  an 
Individual  is  engaging  in  SGA  Is  $30o  a 
month.  An  individual  who  In  fact  has  earn- 
ings above  this  level  ( 1 )  cannot  become  eligi- 
ble for  SSI  disability  and  (2).  If  already 
eligible,  will  (after  a  9-month  trial  work  pe- 
riod) cease  to  be  eligible. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  Included  an 
amendment  which,  on  a  demonstration  basis, 
provided  that  a  disabled  recipient  who  loses 
his  eligibility  for  regular  SSI  benefits  becau.se 
of  performance  of  SGA  would  become  eligible 
for  a  special  benefit  status,  which  would 
entitle  him  to  cash  benefits  equivalent  to 
those  he  would  be  entitled  to  receive  under 
the  regular  SSI  program.  Persons  who  re- 
ceive these  special  benefits  would  be  eligible 
for  medicaid  and  social  services  on  the  same 
basis  as  regular  SSI  recipients.  States  would 
have  the  option  of  supplementing  the  special 
Federal  benefits.  When  the  individual's  earn- 
ings exceed  the  amount  which  would  cause 
the  Federal  SSI  payment  to  be  reduced  to 
zero,  the  special  benefit  status  would  be  ter- 
minated and  the  Individual  would  not  there- 
after he  eligible  for  any  Federal  SSI  benefits 
or  Federal  cash  benefits  under  the  special 
benefits  status  unless  he  could  reestablish 
his  ellelblllty  for  SSI.  which  would  Include 
meeting  the  SGA  limitation. 

When  a  disabled  SSI  recipients  earnings 
rise  to  the  point  that  he  no  longer  qualifies 
for  Federal  SSI  benefits.  State  supplementary 
payments  or  the  special  benefit  status,  he 
would  nevertheless  continue  to  retain  eligi- 
bility for  medicaid  and  social  services  as 
thou"h  "-e  were  an  SSI  recipient  if  the  Sec- 
retary found  (1)  that  termination  of  eligi- 
bility for  these  benefits  would  seriously  In- 
hibit the  Individual's  ability  to  continue  his 
employment,  and  (2)  the  Individual's  earn- 
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Ings  were  not  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  pro- 
vide for  himself  a  reasonable  equivalent  of 
the  cash  and  other  benefits  that  would  be 
available  to  him  in  the  absence  of  earnings. 
The  provision  allowing  continuation  of  eligi- 
bility for  medicaid  and  social  services  for 
persons  whose  earnings  make  them  Ineligi- 
ble for  cash  benefits  would  also  apply  to  SSI 
recipients  who  are  blind. 

The  Senate  provisions  would  be  effective 
for  3  years.  During  which  the  Department 
would  be  required  to  provide  for  a  separate 
accounting  of  funds  expended  under  this 
provision. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  effective 
January  1.  1981  with  the  addition  of  a  pilot 
program  under  which  States  could  provide 
medical  and  -social  services  to  certain  persons 
with  severe  impairments  whose  earnings  ex- 
ceed the  substantial  gainful  activity  limits 
and  who  are  not  receiving  SSI,  special  bene- 
fits, or  medicaid. 

Under  this  pilot  program,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  States  in  providing  medical  or 
social  services  to  certain  severely  handicapped 
persons,  $18  million  in  Federal  funds  would 
be  available  to  States  on  an  entitlement  basis 
for  a  3-year  period  beginning  September  1. 
1981.  $6  million  would  be  available  to  States 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  An  additional 
$6  million  would  be  available  for  each  of 
the  two  following  fiscal  years.  Funds  that 
are  not  used  during  each  of  the  first  two 
years  could  be  carried  forward  by  the  State. 

Funds  would  be  allocated  among  the  States 
In  proportion  to  the  number  of  disabled  SSI 
recipients  aged  18  to  65.  Prior  to  the  start  of 
each  fiscal  year,  each  State  that  does  not  in- 
tend to  use  Its  allocation  would  so  certify  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
If  a  State  certifies  that  it  will  not  use  all  or 
some  portion  of  its  funds  for  any  fiscal  year 
or  years,  its  allocation  (or  the  unused  por- 
tion thereof)  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
certification  will  be  reallocated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HHS  among  States  participating  in 
the  program  that  can  make  use  of  additional 
funds. 

From  the  allocated  funds,  the  Secretary 
of  HHS  would  pay  each  State  75  percent  of 
the  costs  of  operating  an  approved  plan  for 
providing  medical  and  social  services  to  se- 
verely handicapped  individuals  who  have 
earnings  In  excess  of  the  substantial  gainful 
actlvltv  limits  and  are  not  receiving  SSI,  spe- 
cial benefits  or  medicaid.  If  the  State  deter- 
mines: 

(1)  that  the  absence  of  these  benefits 
would  significantly  Inhibit  the  individual's 
ability  to  continue  his  employment;  and 

(2)  that  the  individual's  earnings  are  not 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  provide  for  himself 
a  reasonable  equivalent  of  the  cash  and  other 
benefits  (SSI.  medicaid  and  title  XX)  that 
would  be  available  to  him  In  the  absence  of 
those  earnings. 

(It  is  not  Intended  that  States  would  re- 
quire an  individual  to  obtain  a  determina- 
tion as  to  the  level  of  or  potential  eligibility 
Jor  benefits  which  might  be  payable  imder 
the  SST.  medicaid,  and  title  XX  programs  In 
the  absence  of  his  earnings  Rather  It  is  In- 
tended that  each  participating  State  would 
vise  generally  available  information  concern- 
ing the  benefits  provided  Ln  that  State  under 
these  programs  to  establish  reasonable  in- 
come limits  to  carry  out  this  criterion.) 

The  State  plan  would  have  to  Include  (1) 
a  statement  of  Intent  to  participate  In  the 
program;  (2)  a  designation  of  the  agency  to 
administer  the  program;  (3)  a  description  of 
the  eligibility  criteria  which  the  State  will 
apply  and  the  procedures  for  determining 
ellBlbillty  (which  may  not  Involve  use  of  the 
Disabilltv  Determination  Service  which 
makes  disability  determinations  for  the  DI 
and  SS'  programs  unless  It  is  not  feasible  to 
uso  any  other  agency  for  the  pilot  program  I ; 
and  (4)  a  description  of  the  services  which 
the  State  Intends  to  provide  under  the  pro- 
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gram.  The  State  may  submit  a  separate  State 
plan  or  it  may  incorporate  this  plan  as  an 
amendment  to  its  State  administrative  plan 
submitted  to  HHS  under  title  XX.  Under  the 
pilot  program.  States  could  provide  medical 
and  social  services  through  their  medicaid 
and  social  services  programs  mot  llmUed  by 
eligibility  criteria  and  scope  of  services  under 
titles  XIX  and  XX)  but  would  receive  Fed- 
eral matching  for  those  services  under  this 
provision  rather  Ihan  under  title  XIX  or 
title  XX.  States  could  also  provide  services 
through  some  other  mechanism  If  they  found 
it  appropriate. 

States  would  be  required  to  provide  a  re- 
port to  HHS  addressing  the  operation  and 
results,  emphasizing  the  work  incentive  ef- 
fects, of  the  pilot  program  On  the  basis  of 
State  reports.  HHS  would  be  required  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  The  report  would  be 
duo  not  later  than  October  1.  1983;  and 
should  Include,  but  not  necessarily  be  lim- 
ited to.  relevant  demographic  information, 
earnings,  employment  information,  and  pri- 
mary Impairments  of  the  Individuals  who  re- 
ceived services  under  the  pilot  program,  and 
the  types  of  services  they  received  HHS 
would  be  required  to  publish  final  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  program  no  later 
than  nine  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Employment  in  sheltered  workshops 
(Sec.  202) 

Present  law.— Under  present  law.  Income 
from  activity  in  a  sheltered  workshop  that  Is 
part  of  an  active  rehabilitation  program  are 
not  considered  earned  Income  for  purposes 
of  determining  SSI  payment.s,  and  therefore 
do  not  qtialify  for  the  earned  income  disre- 
gards ($65  a  month  plus  ',2  of  additional 
earnings) . 

Senate  bill  —The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
remuneration  received  in  sheltered  work- 
shops and  work  activities  centers  would  be 
considered  earned  Income  and  therefore 
qualify  for  the  earned  Income  disregards 

Conference     agreement  — The     conference 

agreement   follows   the   Senate   bill   and  the 

provision  would  be  effective  October  1980. 

Deeming  of  parents'  income  to  disabled  or 

b»nrf  rhiJdren 

(Sec.  203) 

Present  law. — Present  law  requires  that  the 
parents'  Income  and  resources  be  deemed  to 
a  blind  or  disabled  child  who  lives  in  the 
household  with  them  and  who  is  under  age 
18  in  determining  the  child's  ellpibillty  for 
SSI.  or  under  21  In  the  case  of  an  Individual 
who  is  in  school  or  a  training  program. 

Senate  bill — Under  the  Senate  bill,  the 
deeming  of  parents'  Income  and  resources 
would  be  limited  to  disabled  or  blind  chil- 
dren under  age  18,  whether  or  not  the  person 
Is  in  school  or  training.  Children  receiving 
SSI  who.  on  the  effective  date  of  the  provi- 
sion, are  age  18  to  21  would  be  protected 
against  loss  of  benefits  due  to  this  change. 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
provision  would  be  effective  October  1980 

TITLE      III PROVISIONS      AFFECTING      DISABILrrY 

RECIPIENTS   UNDER    OASDI    AND    SSI   PROGRAMS; 
ADMINISTRATIVE    PROVISIONS 

Termination  of  benefits  for  persons  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs 
(Sec.  301) 

Pre.tent  laiv—Vnder  present  law  an  In- 
dividual Is  not  entitled  to  DI  and  SSI  bene- 
fits after  he  has  medically  recovered  re- 
gardless of  whether  he  has  completed  the 
proeram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  In 
which  he  has  been  enrolled 

House  bill— The  House  bill  provided  that 
DI  benefits  will  continue  after  medical  re- 
covery for  persons  in  anproved  vocational 
rehabilitation  plans  or  programs.  If  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  determines 


that  continuing  in  those  plans  or  programs 
will  increase  the  probability  of  beneficiaries 
going  off  the  rolls  permanently. 

Senate  bill.—The  Seante  bill  Included  the 
same  provision  for  SSI  and  DI  beneficiaries 
except  that  the  Secretary,  rather  than  the 
Commissioner,  would  make  the  determina- 
tion as  to  whether  benefits  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  accepts  the  Senate  extension  of 
the  provision  to  SSI  beneficiaries,  but  adopts 
the  House  provision  that  the  Commissioner 
will  make  the  determination  that  benefits 
should  be  continued. 

The  conference  committee  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  It  expects  that.  In  most  cases,  med- 
ical cessation  of  disability  will  result  In  the 
termination  of  benefits,  as  now  occurs  in  all 
cases.  The  conferees  are  concerned  that  un- 
der present  vocational  rehabilitation  proce- 
dures many  individuals  have  been  permitted 
to  enter  approved  programs  even  when  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  medical  recov- 
ery before  the  termination  of  the  program. 
(This  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Individuals  have  been 
terminated  from  the  benefit  rolls  while  per- 
tlcipatlng  In  a  State  approved  vocational  re- 
habilitation program  who  were  at  the  time  of 
enrollment  In  the  program  diarled  for  reex- 
amination on  the  basis  of  the  time-limited 
nature  of  their  medical  Impairment.)  It  Is 
not  the  Intent  of  this  provision  to  continue 
benefits  In  these  cases.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
provision  to  consider  only  those  exceptional 
cases  where  the  disabled  beneficiary  Is  not 
expected  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  to 
recover  medically  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  he  or  she  does  recover  and  Is  no 
longer  considered  disabled  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Social  Security  Act.  although  some 
residual  functional  limitation  still  remains. 

The  provision  Is  effective  6  months  after 
enactment. 

Treatment  of  extraordinary  work  expenses 

(Sec.  302) 
Present  law. — Regulations  Issued  under 
present  law  provide  that,  in  determining 
whether  an  Individual  is  performing  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  (SGA).  extraordinary 
expenses  Incurred  by  the  Individual  in  con- 
nection with  his  employment,  and  because  of 
his  Impairment,  are  to  be  deducted  to  the 
extent  that  such  expenses  exceed  what  his  ex- 
penses would  be  If  he  were  not  Impaired.  Reg- 
ulations specify  that  expenses  for  medication 
or  equipment  which  the  individual  requires 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  normal  dally 
functions  may  not  be  considered  work  re- 
lated, and  may  not  be  deducted  even  if  they 
are  also  essential  to  the  Individual's  employ- 
ment. 

House  bill— For  purposes  of  DI.  the  House 
bill  provided  for  a  deduction  from  earnings 
of  costs  to  the  Individual  of  extraordinary 
impairment-related  work  expenses,  attend- 
ant care  costs,  and  the  cost  of  medical  devices, 
equipment,  and  drugs  and  services  (necessary 
to  control  an  Impairment)  for  purposes  of 
determining  whether  an  Individual  is  en- 
gaging In  substantial  gainful  activity,  regard- 
less of  whether  these  Items  are  also  needed 
to  enable  him  to  carry  out  his  normal  dally 
functions. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  Included  the 
same  provision,  but  also  provided  that  the 
deduction  would  apply  even  where  the  indi- 
vidual does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  Impair- 
ment-related work  expenses  (I.e.  where  the 
cost  is  paid  by  a  third  party) .  The  bill  added 
language  giving  the  Secretary  the  authority 
to  specify  in  regulations  the  t\-pe  of  care, 
services,  and  Items  that  mav  be  deducted, 
and  provided  that  the  amounts  to  be  de- 
ducted shall  be  subject  to  such  reasonable 
limits  as  the  Secretary  mav  prescribe.  It  also 
in.-ide  the  provision  applicable  to  SSI. 

Conference     agreement. — The     conferees. 


adopted  the  Senate  provision,  but  agreed 
that,  for  both  programs,  the  disregard  win  be 
applied  only  where  the  individual  paid  the 
cost  of  the  Impairment  related  expense.  In 
addition.  Impairment  related  work  expenses 
would  be  disregarded  In  determining  the 
monthly  SSI  payment  of  a  disabled  SSI  re- 
cipient. It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that 
the  regulations  developed  by  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  these  provisions  shall  apply  In  a 
uniform  manner  to  the  determination  of  the 
amounts  which  may  be  deducted  in  both  the 
DI  and  SSI  programs.  TTie  provision  Is  ef- 
fective six  months  after  enactment. 
Extension  of  the  trial  work  period — rem- 
titlement  to  benefits 
(Sec.  303) 
Present  law— Uader  the  DI  and  SSI  pro- 
grams, when  an  individual  completes  a  9- 
month  trial  work  period,  and  then  In  a  sub- 
sequent month  performs  work  constituting 
substantial  gainful  activity  (SGA).  his  bene- 
fits are  terminated.  He  obtains  benefits  for 
the  first  month  in  which  he  performs  SGA 
(after  the  trial  work  period  has  ended)  and 
for  the  2  months  Immediately  following.  Un- 
der the  DI  program,  widows  and  widowers 
are  not  entitled   to  a  trial  work  period. 

House  bill.— The  House  bill.  In  effect,  ex- 
tended the  trial  work  period  under  the  DI 
program  to  24  months  In  the  last  12  months 
of  the  24-month  period  an  Individual  who 
was  performing  substantial  gainful  activity 
Immediately  following  the  9-month  trial 
work  period  would  not  receive  cash  bene- 
fits while  engaging  In  substantial  work  ac- 
tivity, but  would  automatically  be  reinstated 
to  active  benefit  status  If  earnings  fall  be- 
low the  SGA  level. 

The  bin  also  provided  that  the  same  trial 
work  period  would  be  applicable  to  disabled 
widows  and  widowers  (who  are  not  permitted 
a  trial  work  period  at  all  under  existing  law) 
Senate  bill  —The  Senate  bill  was  the  .same 
as  the  House  bill  with  technical  language 
changes,  and  also  made  the  provision  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  SSI  program. 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill, 
and  agreed  that  the  provision  would  be  ef- 
fective with  respect  to  Individuals  whose  dis- 
abilities have  not  been  found  to  have  ter- 
minated before  the  sixth  month  after  en- 
actment. 

i4dminisfraffon  by  State  agencies 
(Sec  304  (a)  (b)  (e)  (f)  and  (h)) 

Present  law. — Present  law  provides  for  dis- 
ability determinations  to  be  performed  by 
State  agencies  under  an  agreement  nego- 
tiated by  the  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
HHS.  Unlike  the  grant-in-aid  programs,  the 
relationship  Is  contractual  and  State  laws 
and  practices  are  controlling  with  regard  to 
many  a-'mlnlstrative  aspects.  State  agencies 
make  the  determinations  based  on  guide- 
lines provided  by  the  Department  and  the 
costs  of  making  the  determinations  are  paid 
from  the  disability  trust  fund  In  the  cas«» 
of  DI  claimants,  or  from  general  revenues 
In  the  case  of  SSI  claimants,  by  way  of  ad- 
vancements of  funds  or  reimbursements  to 
the  contracting  State  aeencv  Present  agree- 
ments allow  both  the  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary to  terminate  the  agreement  The 
States  generally  may  terminate  with  13 
"months'  notice  and  the  Secretary  may  termi- 
nate if  he  finds  t>^e  State  has  not  complied 
substantially  with  any  provision  of  the 
agreement. 

House  bi'?;.— The  Honse  bill  reoulred  that 
disability  determinations  be  made  by  State 
agencies  acco'-dlng  to  regulations  or  other 
written  guidelines  of  the  Secretary  It  also 
reoulred  the  Secretary  to  Issue  reeulatlons 
sneclfylne.  In  such  detail  as  he  deemed  ap- 
pronrlate.  performance  standards  and  ad- 
ministrative reaulrements  snd  rn-oredures  to 
be  followed  In  nerformlng  the  disability  de- 
termination function  "in  order  to  assure  ef- 
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fectlve   and   uniform   administration  of  the 

disability  insurance  program  throughout  the 


until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determined  that, 
with  respect  to  any  displaced  State  employ- 
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nutters  by  January  1982  concerning  the  po- 
tential effects  on  processing  time  and  on  the 
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fectlve  and  uniform  administration  of  the 
disability  Insurance  program  throughout  the 
United  States"  Certain  operational  areas 
were  cited  as  "examples"  of  what  the  regu- 
lations may  specify 

The  bill  also  provided  that  If  the  Secretary 
found  that  a  State  agency  is  substantially 
falling  to  make  disability  determinations 
consistent  with  his  regulations,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  not  earlier  than  180  days  follow- 
ing his  findings,  terminate  State  administra- 
tion and  make  the  determinations  himself 
In  cases  of  termination  by  the  State,  the 
State  would  be  required  to  continue  to  make 
disability  determinations  for  not  less  than 
180  days  after  notifying  the  Secretary  of  its 
intent  to  terminate.  Thereafter,  the  Secre- 
tary would  be  required  to  make  the  determi- 
nations 

Senate  bill. — Ttie  Senate  bill  was  the  same 
as  the  House  bill,  except  that  It: 

( 1 1  Deleted  as  an  example  of  the  kinds  of 
matters  which  the  Secretary's  regulations 
may  cover:  any  other  rules  designed  to  fa- 
cilitate or  control  or  assure  the  equity  and 
uniformity  of  the  State's  disability  decision." 
(2)  Added  language  specifying  that  "Noth- 
ing this  section  shall  be  construed  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  take  any  action  except 
pursuant  to  law  or  to  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  law." 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follo\*'s  the  Senate  bill.  The  con- 
ference committee  deleted  the  catch-all 
phrase  of  "any  other  rules  designed  to  facili- 
tate, or  control,  or  assure  the  equity  and 
uniformity  of  the  States  disability  deter- 
minations" as  providing  vague  and  unneces- 
sary authority  The  conference  agreement 
provides  that  these  changes  will  be  effective 
beginning  with  the  12th  month  following  the 
month  in  which  the  bill  Is  enacted.  Any 
State  that  has  an  agreement  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendment  will  be  deemed  to 
have  given  affirmative  notice  of  wishing  to 
make  disability  determinations  under  the 
regulations.  Thereafter,  it  may  give  notice  of 
termination  which  shall  be  effective  no  earlier 
than  180  days  after  the  notice  is  given. 
Protection  of  State  employees 
(Sec.  304  (b)   and  (1)) 

Present  law. — Under  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Personnel  Manual,  when  the  Federal 
Government  takes  over  a  function  being  car- 
ried out  by  a  State,  the  Federal  agency  at 
its  discretion  may  retain  the  State  employees 
In  their  positions. 

House  bill — The  House  bill  required  the 
Secretary  to  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance by  January  1.  1980.  a  detailed  plan  on 
how  he  expected  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
State  disability  determination  unit  when  this 
became  necessary  The  bill  further  provided 
that  the  plan  should  assume  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  the  disability  determina- 
tion function  and  the  utilization  of  the  best 
qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  that  func- 
tion. If  any  amendment  of  Federal  law  or 
regulation  was  required  to  carry  out  such 
plan,  a  recommendation  for  such  amendment 
was  to  be  Included  In  the  plan  for  action,  or 
for  submittal  by  such  committees,  with  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  the  commit- 
tees having  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal  clvU 
service  and  retirement  laws. 

Senate  bill.—Ttie  Senate  bin  was  the  same 
as  the  House  bill  except  that  it  delayed  the 
report  by  the  Secretary  to  July  l.  1980.  and 
required  a  report  to  Congress  rather  than 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Finance.  Also  It  added  a  requirement  that  if 
the  Secretary  assumes  the  disability  deter- 
mination function  he  must  assure  preference 
to  State  agency  employees  who  are  capable 
of  performing  duties  in  the  disability  de- 
termination process  over  any  other  indi- 
vidual In  filling  new  Federal  positions. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  assuming  the  State  functions 


until  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determined  that, 
with  respect  to  any  displaced  State  employ- 
ees who  were  not  hired  by  the  Secretary, 
the  State  had  made  "fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangements to  protect  the  Interests  of  em- 
ployees so  displaced."  The  protective  arrange- 
ments would  have  to  Include  only  those  pro- 
visions provided  under  all  applicable  Federal. 
State,  and  local  statutes,  including  the  pres- 
ervation of  rights  and  benefits  (Including 
continuation  of  pension  rights  and  benefits) 
under  existing  collective-bargaining  agree- 
ments, the  continuation  of  collective-bar- 
gaining rights,  the  assignment  of  affected 
employees  to  other  Jobs  or  to  retraining  pro- 
grams, the  protection  of  individuals  against 
a  worsening  of  their  positions  with  respect 
to  employment,  the  protection  of  health  ben- 
efits and  other  fringe  benefits,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  severance  pay. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  except  that 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  provide  a 
hiring  preference  to  the  administrator,  dep- 
uty administrator,  or  assistant  administrator 
(or  comparable  position)  in  the  event  that 
the  Secretary  found  It  necessary  to  assume 
the  functions  of  a  State  agency.  Although 
he  would  not  be  required  to  provide  a  pref- 
erence to  persons  In  those  positions,  he  could 
do  so  If  he  determines  that  such  action  Is 
appropriate.  The  effective  date  Is  the  same 
as  for  the  provision  for  administration  of 
State  agencies. 
Federal  review  of  State  agency  decisions 
Reversal  of  decisions 
(Sec.  304(c)) 

Present  law. — Under  current  administra- 
tive procedures  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, approximately  5  percent  of 
Initial  disability  claims  adjudicated  by  the 
State  disability  determination  units  are  re- 
viewed by  Federal  examiners.  This  review 
occurs  after  the  benefit  has  been  awarded 
i.e..  It  is  a  postadjudlcatlve  review.  This  is 
on  a  sample  basis  and  varies  from  2  percent 
in  the  larger  States  to  25  percent  in  the 
smaller  States. 

The  Secretary  has  authority  to  reverse  fa- 
vorable decisions  with  respect  to  DI  bene- 
ficiaries. He  may  reverse  both  favorable  and 
unfavorable  decisions  In  SSI. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  required  Fed- 
eral preadjudlcatlve  review  of  DI  allowances 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 

Minimum 
percent 
Decisions  made  In  fiscal  year:  reviewed 

1980    15 

1981    35 

1982  and  thereafter 65 

Senate  bill. — The  Federal  review  of  State 
agency  decisions  was  to  include  both  allow- 
ances and  denials,  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

Minim.um 
percent 
Decisions  made  In  fiscal  year;  reviewed 

1981    15 

1982 35 

Thereafter    65 

The  Secretary  would  be  given  the  authority 
to  reverse  decisions  that  are  unfavorable  to 
DI  claimants. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  schedule  but 
provides  (as  in  the  House  bill)  for  review 
only  of  allowances  and  continuances.  The 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  as  to 
granting  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  reverse 
denials. 

The  conference  committee  notes  that  the 
percentage  requirements  for  preadjudlcatlve 
review  are  nationwide  requirements  and  that 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  de- 
termine whether  they  should  be  higher  or 
lower  on  an  individual  State  basis  The  con- 
ferees also  instruct  the  Secretary  to  r?port 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  Com- 


miltess  by  January  1982  concerning  the  po- 
tential effects  on  prccesslng  time  and  on  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  the  requirement  of  the 
65  percent  review  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
thereafter.  This  provision  is  effective  upon 
enactment. 

Own-motion  review  of  ALJ  decisions 
(Sec.  304(g) ) 
Present  law. — After  his  claim  has  been 
d?nled  by  the  State  agency  initially  and  on 
reconsideration,  an  applicant  has  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  before  an  administrative 
law  Judge  (ALJ).  In  the  past  there  had  also 
oeen  fairly  extensive  review  of  ALJ  allow- 
ances and  denials  through  own-motion  re- 
view by  the  Appeals  Council  as  authorized 
by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act  and  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary.  This  own-mo- 
tion review  has  almost  been  eliminated  in 
recent  years. 

Senate  bill. — The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Ssrvices  would  be  required  to  imple- 
ment a  program  of  reviewing,  on  his  motion, 
decisions  rendered  by  administrative  law 
Judges  as  a  result  of  hearings  under  sec- 
tion 221(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ithe 
disability  determination  provisions).  He 
would  be  required  to  report  to  Congress  by 
January  1.  1982.  on  the  progress  of  this  pro- 
gram, in  his  report,  he  must  Indicate  the 
percentage  of  such  decisions  b?lng  reviewed 
and  describe  the  criteria  for  selecting  deci- 
sions to  be  reviewed  and  the  extent  to  which 
such  criteria  take  into  account  the  reversal 
rates  for  Individual  administrative  law 
Judges  by  the  Secretary  (through  the  Ap- 
peals Council  or  otherwise ) ,  and  the  reversal 
rate  of  State  agency  determinations  by  indi- 
vidual administrative  law  Judges 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  with  a 
modification  which  strikes  the  language 
specifying  what  is  to  be  included  in  the  re- 
quired report  The  conferees  believe  the  re- 
port should  indicate  the  percentage  of  AIJ 
decisions  being  reviewed  and  describe  the 
criteria  for  selecting  decisions  to  be  re- 
viewed The  conferees  are  concerned  that 
there  is  is  no  formal  ongoing  review  of  social 
security  hearing  decisions  The  variance  In 
reversal  rates  among  ALJ's  and  the  high  over- 
al  ALJ  reversals  of  determinations  made  at 
the  prehearing  level  indicate  that  there  Is  a 
need  for  such  review  The  conferees  recognize 
that,  at  the  hearing  level,  the  claimant 
appears  for  the  first  time  before  a  decision- 
maker and  additional  evidence  is  generally 
submitted.  The  conferees  also  recognize  that 
there  have  been  significant  changes  in  State 
agency  denial  rates  and  that  in  certain 
areas  the  ALJ's  and  State  agencies  have 
been  operating  with  different  policy  g\ilde- 
Unes.  The  report  should  identify  the  effects 
of  these  factors  as  well  as  any  differences  in 
standards  applied  by  ALJ's. 

Information   to   accompany    Secretary's 
Decision 

(Sec.  305) 

Present  law. — There  is  no  statutory  pro- 
vision setting  a  specific  amount  of  infor- 
mation to  explain  the  decision  made  on  a 
claim  for  benefits. 

House  b:;i.— The  House  bill  required  that 
any  decision  by  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  all  OASDI  claimants  shall  provide  no- 
tice to  the  claimant  which  Includes: 

A  citation  and  discussion  of  the  pertinent 
law  and  regulations. 

A  list  and  summary  of  the  evidence  of 
record,  and 

The  Secretary's  determination  and  the 
reason (s)   upon  which  It  is  based 

Senate  bin —The  Senate  dIU  required 
that  notices  of  disability  denial  to  DI  and 
SSI  claimants  shall  contain  a  statement  of 
the  case,  in  understandable  language,  and 
Include: 

A  discussion  of  the  evidence,  and 

The  Secretary's  determination  and  the 
reason(s)   upon  which  it  is  based. 
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Conference    agreement. — The    conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  committee  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  the  Secretary's  statement  of  the 
case  be  brief.  Informal,  and  not  technical. 
The  conferees  io  not  contemplate  that  the 
statement  would  resemble  the  more  formal 
"statement  of  the  case  "  approach  used  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  In  lU 
appeals  proceedings.  In  addition,  the  con- 
ference committee  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
where  a  written  personalized  explanation 
has  been  provided  explaining  why  the  In- 
dividual win  no  longer  be  entitled  to  dis- 
ability benefits  (e.g.  cessations  of  disability, 
adverse  reopenings  of  determinations,  etc.) 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  this  in- 
formation again  In  the  actual  termination 
notice. 

The   provision    Is    effective    for    decisions 
made  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  the  13th 
month  following  the  month  of  enactment. 
Limitation  on  court  remand 
(Sec.  307) 
Present  law. — Prior  to  filing  an  answer  in 
a  court  case,  the  Secretary  may.  on  his  own 
motion,    remand    a    case    back    to    an    ALJ. 
Similarly,  the  court  Itself,  on  Its  own  motion 
or  on  motion  of  the  clalment,  has  discre- 
tionary authority  "for  good  cause"  to  remand 
the  casp  back  to  the  ALJ. 

House  bill— The  House  bill  limited  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
to  remand  court  cases  It  required  that  such 
remands  would  be  discretionary  with  the 
court  upon  a  showing  by  the  Secretary  of 
good  cause  A  second  provision  relates  to  re- 
mands by  the  court.  The  bill  provided  that 
a  remand  would  be  authorized  only  on  a 
showing  that  there  is  new  evidence  which 
Is  material,  and  that  there  was  a  good  cause 
for  failure  to  incorporate  It  Into  the  record 
In  a  prior  proceeding. 

Senate  bill — Same  as  House. 
Conference     agreement . — The     conference 
agreement    includes    this    provision    of    the 
Senate  and  House  bills  effective  upon  enact- 
ment. The  conferees  have  been  Informed  that 
there   are   sometimes  procedural    diflicultles 
which  prevent  the  Secretary  from  providing 
the  court  with   a  transcript  of  administra- 
tive   proceedings     Such    a    situation    Is    an 
example  of  what  could  be  considered  "good 
cause"  for  remand   Where,  for  example,  the 
tape  recording  of  the  claimant's  oral  hear- 
ing is  lost  or  inaudible,  or  cannot  otherwise 
be  transcribed,  or  where  the  claimant's  flies 
cannot   be  located  or  are   incomplete,  good 
cause  would  exist  to  remand  the  claim  to  the 
Secretary  for  appropriate  action  to  produce  a 
record  which   the  courts  may  review  under 
205(g)  of  the  act   It  Is  the  hope  of  the  con- 
ferees that   remands  on  the  basis  of  these 
breakdowns    in    the    administrative    process 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum  so  that  per- 
sons appealing  their  decision  are  not  unduly 
burdened  by  the  resulting  delay. 
Time  limits  for  decisions  on  benefit  claims 
(Sec.  308) 
Present  law —There  Is  no  limit  on  the  time 
that  may  be  taken  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration to  adjudicate  cases  at  any  stage 
of    adjudication.     Several    Federal     district 
courts  have  Imposed  such  limits  at  the  hear- 
ing level  and  numerous  bills  have  been  In- 
stroduced  to  set  such  limits  at  various  levels 
of  adjudications. 

House  bill— The  House  bill  required  the 
Secretary  to  submit  a  report  to  Congress 
recommending  appropriate  time  limits  for 
the  various  levels  of  adjudication  of  title  II 
cases.  In  recommending  the  limits,  the  Secre- 
tary  was  to  give  adequate  consideration  to 
both  speed  and  quality  of  adjudication. 
Senate  bi»  — Same  as  House  bill 

rJi?')!^^'''^  aj^reement  -The  conferees  ac- 
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Payment  for  existing  medical  evidence 

(Sec.  309) 
Present  law. — Authority  does  not  now  exist 
to  pay  physicians  and  other  potential  sources 
of  medical  evidence  for  medical  information 
already  in  existence  when  a  claimant  files  an 
application  for  disability  Insurance  benefits. 
Such  authority  does  exist  in  the  SSI  pro- 
gram. 

House  bill  — The  House  bill  would  provide 
that  any  non-Federal  hospital,  clinic,  lab- 
oratory, or  other  provider  of  medical  serv- 
ices, or  physician  not  in  the  employment 
of  the  Federal  Government,  which  supplies 
medical  evidence  required  by  the  Secretary 
for  making  determinations  of  disability, 
shall  be  entitled  to  payment  from  the  Secre- 
tary for  the  reasonable  cost  of  providing 
such  evidence. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  Included  the 
same  provision  except  that  payment  for 
evidence  would  be  made  to  the  provider  only 
when  such  evidence  is  "requested"  and  re- 
quired by  the  Secretary 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  and  is 
effective-  six  months  after  enactment. 

Payment  for  certain  travel  expenses 
(Sec.  310) 
Present  law. — Explicit  authority  does  not 
exist  under  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make 
payments  from  the  trust  funds  to  indivduals 
to  cover  travel  expenses  Incident  to  medical 
examinations  requested  by  the  Se.retary  in 
connection  with  disability  determinations, 
and  to  applicants,  their  representatives,  and 
any  reasonably  necessary  wltne.sses  for  travel 
expenses  incurred  to  attend  reconsideration 
interviews  and  proceedings  before  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  Such  authority  now  is 
being  provided  annually  under  appropriation 
acts. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  providea  per- 
manent authority  for  payment  of  travel  ex- 
penses Incident  to  medical  examinations  and 
the  travel  expenses  of  individuals  (and  their 
representatives  in  the  case  of  reconsidera- 
tion and  ALJ  hearings)  resulting  from  par- 
ticipation in  various  phases  of  the  DI  ad- 
judication   process. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bUl  Included  the 
same  provision  and  extended  it  to  Include 
SSI  and  medicare  and  all  determinations 
under  title  II  However,  a  Umiution  on  air 
travel  costs  Included  in  the  House  bill  was 
omitted  in  the  title  II  authority. 

Conference  agreement  —The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  with  a 
modification  to  Include  the  limitation  on  air 
travel  costs. 

The  conference  committee  wishes  to  make 
it  clear  that  this  provision  does  not  authorize 
reimbursement  of  a  claimants  travel  ex- 
penses in  going  to  and  from  Social  Security 
offices  to  file  requests  for  reconsideration  or 
to  discus.?  the  reconsideration  decision  It  is 
the  Intent  of  this  provision  to  orovide  reim- 
bursement only  m  the  cases  of'  those  claim- 
ants who  are  entitled,  as  part  of  the  recon- 
sideration process  to  engage  In  a  face-to-face 
interview  with  a  State  a'^-encv  dcisionmal'er 
If  this  procedure  Is  implemented  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 
Periodic  review  of  disability  determinations 
(Sec.  311) 
Present  law. — Administrative  procedures 
now  orovide  that  a  disability  beneficiary's 
continued  eligibility  for  benefit.s  be  reex- 
amined only  under  a  limited  number  of  cir- 
cumstances (i  e  .  where  there  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  the  beneficiary  will  show 
medical  Imnrovement) . 

House  bill— The  House  bill  provided  that 
there  will  be  a  review  of  the  status  of  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  whose  disability  has  not 
been  determined  to  be  permanent  at  least 
once  every  three  years  This  re^-iew  would 
be  In  addition  to,  and  not  be  considered  as 
a  substitute  for.  any  other  reviews  which 
are  required. 


Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  Included  the 
same  provision  exce  n  that  even  cases  where 
the  initial  prognosis  shows  the  probability 
that  the  condition  will  be  permanent  would 
be  subject  to  review  made  at  such  times  as 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  appropriate 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  and  is  ef- 
fective January  1982. 

Report  by  Secretary 

(Sec  312) 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill  required  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  full  and  complete  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  effects  of  the 
provisions  included  In  the  first  three  titles 
of  the  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  report  will  address 
such  questions  as  the  work  incentive  effects 
of  relevant  provisions,  administrative  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  implementation  and 
operation  of  the  provisions,  and  cost  and 
caseload  impact  with  respect  to  both  the  DI 
and  SSI  programs.  The  report  Is  due  by  Jan- 
uary 1985. 

Scope  of  Federal  court  review — findings  of 
fact 

Present  law —The  US  District  Court  shall 
have  power  to  enter  upon  the  pleadings  and 
transcript  of  the  record,  a  judgment  affirm- 
ing, modifying,  or  reversing  the  decision  of 
the  Secretary,  with  or  without  remanding 
the  case  for  a  hearing  The  findings  of  the 
Secretary  as  to  any  fact  if  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence,  shall  be  conclusive. 

Senate  bill —The  'Senate  bill  modified  the 
scope  of  Federal  court  review  so  that  the 
Secretary's  determinations  with  respect  to 
facts  in  Title  II  and  Title  XVI  would  be  con- 
clusive, unless  found  to  be  arbitrary  and 
capricious  The  substantial  evidence  require- 
ment would  be  deleted 

Conference  agreement — The  conference 
agreement  deletes  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  because  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
ramifications  of  the  rule  proposed  and  the 
concern  that  the  administrative  process  Is 
not  operating  with  the  degree  of  credibility 
which  would  Justify  elimination  of  the  "sub- 
stantial evidence  rule"  The  provision  man- 
dating pre-effecluation  review  of  State 
agency  allowances  and  Appeals  Council  own 
motion  review  of  ALJ  decisions  eventually 
should  enhance  the  validity  of  the  process 
and  lead  to  the  need  for  less  reliance  on 
Judicial  review  The  conference  committee 
believes  that  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  should  examine  the  disability 
adjudication  and  appeals  process  generally 
and  deal  specifically  with  such  elements  as 
the  Administration  proposals  for  judicial  re- 
view in  addition  to  alternative  approaches 
such  as  a  Disability  Court  IJhe  problem  of 
the  great  number  of  disability  court  cases, 
unevenness  of  courts  in  applying  the  sub- 
stantial evidence  rule  and  varying  interpre- 
tations of  crucial  elements  of  the  program  in 
different  Judicial  circuits.  Is  worthy  of  fur- 
ther study. 

The  conference  committee  would  like  to 
reiterate  what  both  committees  stated  In 
their  reports  on  PL  94-202  that  the  courts 
should  Interpret  the  substantial  evidence 
rule  with  strict  adherence  to  its  principles 
since  the  practice  of  some  courts  in  making 
de  novo  factual  determinations  could  result 
in  very  serious  problems  for  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  the  social  security  programs. 

XrrLE     IV — MIOVISIONS     RELATING     TO     AFDC    AND 
CHILD  SUPPORT   PROGRAMS 

AFDC  work  requirement 

(Sec.  401) 
Present  law. — Recipients  of  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  who  are  not 
specifically  exempt  are  required  to  register 
for  manpower  services,  training,  and  em- 
ployment as  a  condition  of  AFDC  eligibility 
Those  who  are  exempt  from  the  registration 
requirement  are  children  under  age  16.  per- 
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systems.  The  90  percent  matching  includes 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  computer  equlp- 


wlth  respect  to  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment and  wages  ( 1 )  to  officers  and  emolovees 


for  the  quarter  In  which  retroactive  beneflu 
are  rei'plvert 
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sons  caring  for  a  child  under  age  6,  persons 
who  are  HI  or  needed  as  the  caretaKer  for 
someone  In  the  home  who  Is  111.  or  persons 
who  are  remote  from  a  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram (WIN)   project. 

Assistance  may  be  terminated  for  so  long 
as"  an  Individual  (who  has  been  certified 
by  the  welfare  agency  as  ready  for  employ- 
ment or  training)  refuses  without  good 
cause  to  participate  In  employment  or  train- 
ing under  WIN  Under  court  Interpretation 
WIN  sanctions  may  be  applied  only  "for  so 
long  as"  there  Is  refusal,  thus  allowing  a  re- 
cipient to  move  on  and  off  AFDC  without 
being  subject  to  any  specific  period  during 
which   his  benefits  may   be  terminated. 

Federal  matching  for  WIN  programs  Is  90 
percent.  The  State  matching  share  of  10  per- 
cent may  be  either  in  cash  or  In  kind  with 
respect  to  manpower  activities.  State  match- 
ing for  supportive  services  must  be  in  cash. 
Seitate  bill —The  Senate  bill  added  "other 
employment  related  activities"  to  the  types 
of  activities  for  which  AFDC  recipients  are 
required  to  register  These  are  described  In 
the  committee  report  as  Including  employ- 
ment search.  The  bill  also  specifically  re- 
quired that  necessary  social  and  supportive 
services  be  provided  during  any  employment 
search  activities  under  the  WIN  program. 
These  services  would  be  authorized  to  be 
provided  to  registrants  prior  to  certifica- 
tion. 

The  bill  authorized  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  HEW  now  HHS)  to  establish,  by 
regulation,  the  period  of  time  during  which 
an  individual  would  not  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance m  the  case  of  refusal  without  good 
cause  to  participate  In  a  W'N  program.  In 
swldltlon.  the  present  law  provision  for  a  60- 
day  counseling  period  for  persons  who  refuse 
to  participate  was  eliminated. 

The  bin  also:  required  that  State  sup- 
portive service  units  be  colocated  with 
manpower  units  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible;  allowed  State  matching  for  suppor- 
tive services  to  be  in  cash  or  in  kind;  clari- 
fied that  income  from  WIN  public  service 
employment  is  not  fully  excluded  In  deter- 
mining benefits  (there  would  be  no  disregard 
of  the  first  $30  a  month  plus  one-third  of 
additional  earnings) :  added  to  the  individ- 
uals who  are  exempt  from  rezlstratlon  for 
WTWN.  Individuals  who  are  working  at  least 
30  hours  a  week 

Conterence  agreement. — The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision,  with  amend- 
ments. The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  criteria  for  appropriate  work  and 
training  to  which  an  Individual  may  be 
assigned  under  section  432(b)  (1).  (2).  and 
(3)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of  work  to  which 
an  Individual  may  be  referred  as  part  of 
employment  search  programs  conducted 
under  the  work  Incentive  program.  In  other 
words.  Job  referral  under  the  new  employ- 
ment search  provision  would  be  limited  to 
Jobs  that  meet  the  current  WIN  regulations 
relating  to  appropriate  employment.  (Pres- 
ent regulations  provide  limits  as  to  reason- 
able travel  time,  provision  for  necessary 
supportive  services,  requirements  for  wages, 
health  and  safety,  and  othars.) 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agreed  to  limit 
an  Individual's  Job  search  period  to  8  weeks 
In  one  year,  and  added  a  requirement  that 
there  be  timely  reimbursement  of  any  em- 
ployment search  expenses  nald  for  by  the 
individual. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  termination  of  assistance 
and  treatment  of  PSE  earnings  are  effective 
upon  enactment    Other  provisions  are  effec- 
tive September  30,  1980. 
Use  of  IRS  to  collect  child  support  for  rum- 
AFDC  families 
(Sec.  402) 
Present  law— Present  law  authorizes  States 
to  viae  the  Federal  income  tax  mechanism 
for  collecting  support  payments  for  families 


receiving  AFDC.  If  the  States  have  made 
diligent  and  reasonable  efforts  to  collect  the 
payments  without  success  and  the  amount 
sought  Is  based  on  noncompliance  with  a 
court  order  for  support.  States  have  access 
to  IRS  collection  procedures  only  after  cer- 
tification of  the  amount  of  child  support 
obligation  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  State  must  agree  to 
reimburse  the  US.  for  any  costs  involved  In 
making  the  collection. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  authorized 
use  of  IRS  collection  mechanisms  in  the  case 
of  families  not  receiving  AFDC.  subject  to 
the  same  certification  and  other  require- 
ments that  are  now  applicable  in  the  case 
of  families  receiving  AFDC. 

Conference  agreement. — Tht--  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  with  an  ellec- 
tive  date  of  July  1.  1980. 

Safeguards  restricting  disclosure  of  certain 
information  under  AFDC  and  social 
services 

(Sec.  403) 
Present  law. — Current  law  restricts  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  information  to  purposes 
directly  connected  with:  AFDC.  SSI.  Medic- 
aid, or  the  Title  XX  social  services  program: 
any  investigation,  prosecution,  or  criminal 
or  civil  proceeding  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  these  programs;  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  any  other  federally  assisted  pro- 
gram providing  assistance  or  services  based 
on  need.  Present  law  also  prohibits  the 
disclosure  to  any  committee  or  legislative 
body  of  information  which  Identifies  by  name 
or  address  any  applicant  for.  or  recipient 
of.  such  assistance  or  services. 

Senate  bill. — The  Senate  bill  modified  titles 
IV  and  XX  to  allow  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation regarding  individuals  assisted  under 
the  State's  plan  (1)  for  purposes  of  any  au- 
thorized audit  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  program  includ- 
ing an  audit  performed  by  a  legislative  audit 
body,  and  (2)  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

Conference  agreement. — ^The  conference 
agreement  includes  the  provisions  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  except  that  disclosure  of  Informa- 
tlon  containing  names  and  addresses  of 
Individual  recipients  to  the  Committees  on 
Finance  and  Ways  and  Means  would  not  be 
authorized.  The  conferees  note  that  this  limi- 
tation pertains  only  to  names  and  addresses 
As  under  existing  law.  the  two  committees 
would  otherwise  have  full  access  to  data  and 
findings  concerning  the  operations  of  these 
proprams  and  would  be  able  to  request  and 
receive  the  results  of  program  audits.  The 
conferees  note  that  there  Is  a  similar  pro- 
\  Islon  relating  to  disclosure  of  information 
in  H.R.  3434.  which  Is  now  pending  before 
the  Congress  The  conferees  understand  that 
the  provisions  in  both  bills  will  have  the 
same  result  of  allowing  disclosure  for  pur- 
poses of  any  authorized  audit  by  a  legisla- 
tive audit  entity.  The  provision  is  effective 
on  September  1.  1980. 

Federal  matching  for  child  support  activities 
performed  by  court  personnel 
(Sec.  404) 
Present  law. — Present  law  requires  that 
State  child  support  plans  provide  for  enter- 
ing into  cooperative  arrangements  with  ap- 
propriate courts  and  law  enforcement  officials 
to  assist  the  child  support  agency  In  admin- 
istering the  program  Federal  regulations  al- 
low States  to  claim  Federal  matching  for 
the  compensation  of  district  attorneys,  attor- 
neys general,  and  similar  public  attorneys 
and  prosecutors  and  their  staff  However. 
States  may  not  receive  Federal  matching 
for  expenditures  (Including  compensation) 
for.  or  in  connection  with.  Judges  or  other 
court  officials  making  Judicial  decisions,  and 
other  supportive  and  administrative  person- 
nel. 
Senate   bill. — The  Senate   bill   authorized 


Federal  matching  funds  for  expenditures 
of  courts  ( including,  but  not  limited  to  com- 
pensation for  Judges  or  other  persons  mak- 
ing Judicial  determinations  and  other  sup- 
port and  administrative  personnel  of  courts 
who  perform  Title  IV-D  functions) .  but  only 
for  those  functions  specifically  Identifiable  as 
IV'-D  functions.  Matching  would  be  provided 
only  for  expenditures  in  excess  of  levels  of 
spending  in  the  State  for  these  activities  In 
calendar  1978. 

Conference      agreement. — The      conferees 
agreed    to    the    Senate    provision,    with    an 
amendment   deleting  the  authorization   for 
compensation    of    Judges    or    other    officials 
making  Judicial  decisions,  but  allowing  the 
authorisation  for  expenditures  for  their  ad- 
ministrative or  support  personnel,  such  as 
the  ballff.  stenographer,  and  court  reporter. 
The   provision   Is  effective   for   expenditures 
after  July  1,  1980. 
Child  support  management  information 
system 
(Sec.  405) 
Present  law. — Federal  matching  for  child 
support  administrative  costs,  including  the 
cost  of  establishing  and  using  management 
information  systems,  is  provided  at  a  rate 
of  75  percent. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  Increased 
Federal  matching  to  90  percent  for  the  costs 
of  developing  and  Implementing  child  sup- 
port management  information  systems,  re- 
taining the  present  75  percent  matching  rate 
for  the  costs  of  operating  such  systems.  The 
bill  required  the  Secretary  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  to  the  States  and  provided 
that  a  State  system  must  meet  certain  speci- 
fied requirements  In  order  to  receive  Fed- 
eral matching  The  Senate  bill  further  re- 
quired continuing  review  by  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  of  State  systems. 

Under  the  bill  States  choosing  to  establish 
and  operate  systems  must  Include  as  part 
of  such  systems  (1)  the  ability  to  control 
and  monitor  all  the  factors  of  the  support 
collection  and  paternity  determination  proc- 
ess. (2)  Interface  with  the  AFDC  program. 
(3)  security  against  access  to  data,  and  (4) 
the  ability  to  provide  management  informa- 
tion on  all  cases  from  application  through 
collection  and  referral. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  amendment,  with  an 
effective  date  of  July  1.  1981. 

AFDC  management  information  system 

(Sec.  406) 
Present    lou'.— States    receive    50    percent 
Federal  matching  for  costs  of  administering 
their   AFDC   programs:    there   is   no   special 
funding  for  computer  systems. 

Senate  bill  —The  Senate  bill  provided  90 
percent  Federal  matching  to  States  for  the 
cost  of  developing  and  implementing  com- 
puterized AFDC  management  Information 
systems  and  75  percent  for  the  cost  of  their 
operation  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  would  be  required  to  ap- 
prove State  systems  as  a  condition  of  Federal 
matching  (both  Initially  and  on  a  continuing 
basis) .  In  order  to  qualify  for  this  increased 
match,  a  State  system  would  have  to  include 
certain  specified  characteristics,  including 
(I)  ability  to  provide  data  on  AFDC  eligi- 
bility factors,  (2)  capacity  for  verification  of 
factors  with  other  agencies,  (3)  capability 
for  notifying  child  support,  food  stamp,  so- 
cial services,  and  medicaid  programs  of 
changes  in  AFDC  eligibility  and  benefit 
amount,  (4)  compatibility  with  systems  In 
other  Jurisdictions,  and  (5)  security  against 
unauthorized  access  to  or  use  of  data  in  the 
system  The  Department  would  be  required  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  the  States  on 
a  continuing  basis. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  to  Increase 
to  90  percent  the  matching  for  the  cost  of 
developing  and   implementing  computerized 
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systems.  The  90  percent  matching  Includes 
the  purchase  or  rental  of  computer  equip- 
ment and  software.  However,  the  matching 
rate  for  operating  such  systems  would  remain 
at  50  percent.  The  provision  Is  effective 
July  1.  1981. 

Child  support  reporting  and  m.atching 
procedures 
(Sec.  407) 

Present  lait.— Present  law  requires  that 
the  Office  of  Child  Support  Enforcement  ( 1 ) 
maintain  adequate  records  (for  both  AFDC 
and  non-AFDC  families)  of  all  amounts  col- 
lected and  disbursed,  and  of  the  costs  of  col- 
lection and  disbursement,  and  (2)  publish 
periodic  reports  on  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  the  various  States  and  localities  and 
at  national  and  regional  levels  and  the  major 
problems  encovmtered  In  implementing  the 
program.  The  law  also  provides  that  the 
States  will  maintain  for  both  AFDC  and  non- 
.  AFDC  families  a  full  record  of  collections, 
disbursements,  and  expenditures  and  of  all 
other  activities  related  to  its  child  support 
programs.  An  adequate  State  reporting  sys- 
tem is  required. 

Senate  biU. — The  Senate  bill  would  pro- 
hibit advance  payment  of  the  Federal  share 
of  State  administrative  expen.ses  for  a  cal- 
endar quarter  unless  the  State  has  sub- 
mitted a  complete  report  of  the  amount  of 
child  support  collected  and  disbursed  for 
the  calendar  quarter  which  ended  6  months 
earlier.  It  would  also  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  payments  to  the 
State  by  the  Federal  share  of  child  support 
collections  made  but  not  reported  by  the 
State. 

Conference      agreement. — The      conferees 

agreed  to  the  Senate  bill,  with  an  effective 

date  of  January    1.    1981. 

Access  to  wage  information  for  child  support 

program 

(Sec.  408) 

Present  law. — Present  law  requires  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  make  available  to  States 
and  political  subdivisions  wage  information 
contained  in  the  records  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admlnistratiop  which  Is  necessary  to  de- 
termine eligibility  for  AFDC  The  law  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  establish  safeguards 
to  Insure  that  information  l.s  used  only  for 
authorized  purposes  There  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision for  purposes  of  child  .support 

In  addition,  present  law  requires  agencies 
that  administer  State  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  make  available  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  wage  information  con- 
tained in  their  records  which  is  necessary 
to  determine  eligibility  for  AFDC,  and  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  establish  safeguards 
to  Insure  that  information  is  used  only 
for  authorized  purposes  There  Is  no  similar 
provisions  for  purposes  of  child  support 

Under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  tax  re- 
turn information  may  be  disclosed  by  IRS 
(1)  to  the  Social  Security  Administration 
for  purposes  of  administering  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  and  (2)  to  Federal,  State  and  local 
child  support  agencies  for  establishing  and 
enforcing  child  support  obligations  under  the 
child  support  program  Agencies  receiving 
this  information  must  comply  with  specified 
safeguards,  SSA  may  not  transfer  informa- 
tion it  receives  from  IRS  to  State  and  local 
agencies  Information  must  be  obtained  by 
the  agencies  directly  from  IRS 

Senate  bill  —The  Senate  bill  provided  the 
same  requirement  for  disclosure  of  wage  In- 
formation (other  than  tax  return  Informa- 
tion) for  purposes  of  the  child  support  pro- 
gram as  exists  In  present  law  for  purposes 
of  AFDC  It  also  provided  the  same  require- 
ment for  provision  of  wage  information  bv 
btate  unemnloyment  comoensatlon  agencies 
for  purposes  of  the  child  support  program  as 
exists  in  present  law  for  purposes  of  AFDC 

The  Senate  bill  required  SSA  to  disclose 
tax   return   information   obtained  from  IRS 


with  respect  to  earnings  from  self-employ- 
ment and  wages  ( 1 )  to  officers  and  employees 
of  HHS,  and  (2)  to  officers  and  employees  of 
an  appropriate  State  or  local  agency,  body, 
or  commission  Information  could  be  dis- 
closed for  purposes  of  establishing,  deter- 
mining, and  enforcing  child  support  obliga- 
tions under  the  child  support  program 

Agencies  or  commissions  authorized  to  re- 
ceive tax  return  Information  could  disclose 
such  Information  to  any  person  to  the  extent 
necessary  In  connection  with  the  processing 
and  use  of  information  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing,  determining,  or  en- 
forcing child  support  obligations. 

Conference  agreement  -Vnder  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  certain  tax  return  informa- 
tion must  be  disclosed  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  State  and  local  child  sup- 
port enforcement  agencies,  as  follows: 

The  conferees  agreed  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  to  provide  that,  upon  writ- 
ten request,  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Se- 
curity shall  directly  disclose  return  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  net  earnings  from 
self-employment,  wages,  and  payments  of  re- 
tirement Income  to  officers  and  employees  of 
a  State  or  local  child  support  enforcement 
agency  Disclosure  will  be  allowable  onlv  for 
purposes  of,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  In 
establishing  and  collecting  child  support  ob- 
ligations from,  and  locating  Individuals 
owinc;  child  sitpnort  obligations 

Any  agency  receiving  information  must 
comply  with  conditions  specified  In  current 
law  for  safeguarding  Information.  Under 
these  safeguards.  Information  may  be  used 
on  a  computer  In  uncoded  form  If"  the  com- 
puter Is  used  only  by  the  child  support  en- 
forcement agency.  If  this  information  is  used 
on  computer  systems  shared  with  agencies 
which  are  not  child  support  agencies.  It 
must  be  Introduced  Into  the  system  and  cod- 
ed so  that  It  Is  available  onlv"  to  officers  and 
employees  of  the  child  support  enforcement 
agency.  Generally,  disclosure  to  Individuals 
other  than  officers  and  employees  of  the  child 
support  enforcement  agencv  would  not  be 
authorized  however,  the  Information  mav  be 
disclosed  to  the  taxpayer  to  whom  the  infor- 
mation pertains  This  provision  Is  effective 
on  enactment. 

In  addition,  the  conferees  agree  to  amend 
title  III  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  Grants 
to  States  for  Unemployment  Compensation 
Administration,  to  require  the  State  agency 
administering  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion program  to  disclose  directly,  upon  re- 
quest and  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  to  officers 
or  employees  of  any  State  or  local  child  sup- 
port enforcement  agency  any  wage  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  records  of  the  State 
agency  The  agency  Is  also  required  to  estab- 
lish safeguards  necessary  (as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  regulations)  to  In- 
sure that  information  Is  used  only  for  pur- 
poses of  establishing,  and  collecting  child 
support  obligations  from,  and  locating.  In- 
dividuals owing  such  obligations  If  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  finds  that  the  State  agency 
has  failed  to  comply  with  requirements  of 
this  provision,  he  must  notify  the  agency 
that  further  pa>-ments  of  administrative  costs 
will  not  be  made  to  the  State  until  he  is  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  no  longer  any  such  failure. 
The  provision  is  effective  July  1.  1980. 

TITLE    V OTHER    PROVISIONS    RELATING    TO    THE 

SOCIAL  SECURITY   ACT 

Relationship  between  social  security  and  SSI 
benefits 
(Sec,  501) 
Present   law — Under  existing  law,   an   In- 
dividual eligible  under  both  the  OASDI  and 
SSI  programs,  whose  determination  of  eligi- 
bility for  OASDI  is  delayed,  can  In  some  cases 
receive   full   payment    vmder   both   programs 
for  the  same  months    Because  SSI  benefits 
are  determined  on  a  quarterly  basis    retro- 
active OASDI  benefits  are  counted  as  Income 
for  purposes  of  reducing  SSI   benefits  only 


for  the  quarter  In  which  retroactive  beneflu 
are  received. 

Serujfe  bill— The  Senate  bill  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  offset,  against  retroactive 
benefits  under  OASDI,  amounts  of  SSI  bene- 
fits paid  for  the  same  period  The  amount 
of  the  offset  would  equal  the  amount  of  SSI 
that  would  not  have  been  paid  had  OASDI 
benefits  been  paid  on  time  Prom  the  amount 
of  social  security  benefits  offset  under  the 
provision.  States  would  be  reimbursed  for 
any  amounts  of  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments that  would  not  have  been  paid:  the 
remainder  would  be  credited  to  general  rev- 
enues. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  effective 
with  the  13th  month  after  the  month  of 
enactment  The  conferees  do  not  Intend  that 
this  adjustment  of  benefit  amounts  will  have 
the  effect  of  removing  any  Individual  on  a 
retroactive  basis  from  his  status  as  an  eligible 
individual  under  the  SSI  program. 

Extension  of  the  term  of  the  National 

Commission  on  Social  Security 

(Sec.  502) 

Present  law — The  terms  of  the  members 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Se- 
curity are  to  last  2  years,  and  the  Commission 
Itself  will  expire  on  January  11,  1981. 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill  extended  for 
3  month.s  the  expiration  date  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  and  the  terms 
of  its  members  Under  the  Senate  provision, 
the  Commission's  work  and  the  terms  of  Its 
members  would  end  on  April  1.  1981.  and  Its 
final  report  will  be  due  on  January  11.  1981. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill.  The  con- 
ferees request  that  the  National  Commission 
alFo  examine  and  report  on  the  serious  ad- 
ministrative problems  currently  facing  the 
Social  Security  Administration  which  in- 
clude growing  program  responsibility  with- 
out adequate  staffing  and  the  effect  of  the 
three  reorganizations  within  the  last  five 
years. 

Depositing  of   social  security   contributions 

with    respect    to   State   and   local   covered 

employment 

(Sec.  503) 

Present  law. — Since  1951  coverage  of  State 
and  local  government  employment  has  been 
provided  through  voluntary  agreements  be- 
tween the  Federal  government  and  the  In- 
dividual States.  The  Social  Security  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  designed  to  make  the  deposit  re- 
quirements imposed  on  the  States  the  same, 
as  far  as  practicable,  as  those  imposed  on 
private  employers.  Present  regulations,  in  ef- 
fect since  1959.  require  each  State  to  deposit 
contributions  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
and  file  wage  reports  of  covered  employees 
within  1  month  and  15  days  after  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter. 

Public  Law  94-202  was  enacted  in  1976  to 
assure  adequate  consideration  of  any  change 
in  the  deposit  requirements  Public  Law 
94-202  requires  that  at  least  18  months  must 
elapse  between  the  publication  of  regula- 
tions changing  the  deposit  schedule  and  the 
effective  date  of  the  change 

On  November  20.  1978,  the  Department 
published  final  regulations  to  become  effec- 
tive July  I,  1980,  which  will  require  more 
frequent  deposits  by  the  States  The  new 
regulations  will  require  the  States  to  make 
deposits  within  15  days  after  the  end  of  each 
of  the  first  2  months  of  the  calendar  quarter 
and  within  1  month  and  15  days  after  the 
end  of  the  final  month  of  the  quarter 

Senate  bill — Tlie  Senate  bill  required 
that.  In  lieu  of  the  schedule  of  deposits 
called  for  In  the  regulation,  effective  July  1. 
1980  the  States  would  make  deposits  within 
30  diys  after  the  end  of  each  month  TTie 
provisions  of  PL.  94-202  would  not  be  appli- 
cable to  changes  In  regulations  that  are  de- 
signed to  carry  out  this  statutory  change 
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The  new  provisions  would  be  applicable  to 
both  applicants  and  beneficiaries,  and  would 


To  be  certified,  a  policy  would  have  to:  meet 
minimum  standards  with  respect  to  benefits. 


the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
policy  no  longer  satisfies  the  standards  and 
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Conference     agreement— The     conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill. 
Aliens  receiving  SSI 
(Sec   504) 

Present  laic. — In  order  for  an  alien  to  be 
eligible  for  supplemental  security  Income 
payments  under  present  law  and  regulations, 
he  must  be  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence  or  otherwise  permanently  residing 
In  the  United  States  'under  color  of  law  "  An 
alien  seeking  admission  to  the  United  States 
must  establish  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be- 
come a  public  charge.  If  a  visa  applicant 
does  not  have  sufficient  resources  of  his  own, 
a  U.S.  consular  officer  may  require  assurance 
from  a  resident  of  the  United  States  that  the 
alien  will  be  supported  by  a  •sponsor"  in  the 
United  States.  Legal  aliens  are  eligible  for 
SSI  payments  30  days  after  their  arrival  In 
the  United  States. 

Senate  btU.— The  Senate  bUl  required  an 
alien  to  reside  In  the  United  States  for  3 
years  before  he  would  be  eligible  for  SSI. 
The  provision  would  not  apply  to  refugees. 
or  to  aliens  who  are  suffering  from  blindness 
or  disability  on  the  baads  of  conditions  which 
arose  after  the  time  they  were  admitted  to 
the  United  States.  The  provision  would  also 
not  apply  in  cases  In  which  the  support 
agreement  Is  unenforceable  under  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  or  In  cases  In 
which  the  sponsor  falls  to  provide  support 
and  the  alien  demonstrates  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  that  he  did  not 
participate  in  fraud  or  misrepresentation  on 
the  part  of  the  sponsor  that  he  believed  that 
the  sponsor  had  adequate  resources  to  sup- 
port him,  and  that  he  could  not  have  reason- 
ably foreseen  the  refusal  or  Inability  of  the 
sponsor  to  comply  with  the  support  agree- 
ment. 

The  Senate  bill  would  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Natdonallty  Act  to  make  the 
sponsor's  affidavit  of  support  a  legally  en- 
forceable contract.  The  sponsor  must  agree 
that  for  3  years  after  admission  of  the  alien 
he  win  provide  such  financial  support  lor 
equivalent  In-klnd  support)  as  Is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  alien's  Income  at  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  the  alien  would  receive 
If  he  were  eligible  for  SSI  (Including  any 
State  supplementary  payment).  The  agree- 
ment could  be  enforced  with  respect  to  an 
alien  against  his  sponsor  In  a  civil  action 
brought  by  the  Attorney  General  or  by  the 
alien  In  a  U.S  District  Court.  It  could  also 
be  enforced  by  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division which  is  making  payments  to  the 
alien  under  any  program  based  on  need  In 
the  latter  case,  the  action  could  be  brought 
in  a  U.S.  District  Court  If  the  amount  In 
controversy  were  $10,000  or  more,  or  In  the 
State  courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy.  The  agreement  could  be  ex- 
cused and  unenforceable  under  certain  spec- 
ified circumstances.  Including  death  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  sponsor  Also,  the  Senate  bill 
provided  that  a  sponsor  who  intentionally 
reduces  his  income  or  assets  In  order  to  be 
excused  from  his  agreement  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  repayment  of  any  public  as- 
sistance provided  the  alien  during  the  time 
the  agreement  was  excused 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees 
agreed  that  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income  (SSI)  benefits. 
legally  admitted  aliens  who  apply  for  SSI 
benefits  after  September  30.  1980  will  be 
deemed  to  have  the  income  and  resources 
of  their  Inunlgratlon  sponsors  available  for 
their  support  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
their  entry  Into  the  United  States,  unless  the 
alien  becomes  blind  or  disabled  after  entry 
Under  the  agreement  the  eligibility  of  such 
Aliens  for  SSI  will  be  contingent  upon  their 
obtaining  the  cooperation  of  their  sponsors 
in  providing  the  necessary  Information  to  So- 
cial Security  to  carry  out  this  provision.  The 
provision  would  not  apply  to  any  alien  w<ho 


Is  (1)  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  application,  prior  to  April  I.  1980. 
of  the  provisions  of  section  203(8)  (7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  (2)  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  the 
application,  after  March  31.  1980,  of  the 
provisions  of  section  207(c)(1)   of  such  Act; 

(3)  paroled  Into  the  United  States  as  a  refu- 
gee under  section  212(d)(5)  of  such  Act;  or 

(4)  granted  political  asylum  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

During  the  3  years  after  entry  Into  the 
United  States,  an  alien  may  be  eligible  for 
SSI  benefits  only  if  his  sponsor  agrees  to 
and  does  provide  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
require  to  carry  out  this  provision.  The  alien 
and  sponsor  shall  be  Jointly  and  severably 
liable  to  repay  any  SSI  benefits  which  are  In- 
correctly paid  because  of  the  sjxjnsor's  pro- 
viding of  misinformation  or  because  of  his 
failure  to  report,  and  any  such  incorrect  pay- 
ments which  are  not  repaid  would  be  with- 
held from  any  subsequent  payments  for 
which  the  alien  or  sponsor  are  otherwise  eli- 
gible under  the  Social  Securtiy  Act. 

In  deeming  a  sponsors  Income  to  an  alien 
under  this  provision,  the  alien's  SSI  benefit 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  any  In- 
come deemed  to  him.  Income  deemed  to  the 
alien  would  be  considered  unearned  income 
and  would  thus  result  In  a  doUar-for-dol- 
lar  reduction  In  benefits  (subject  to  the 
$20  a  month  unearned  Income  exclusion). 
The  amount  to  be  deemed  would  be  equal 
to  the  gross  Income  of  the  sponsor  and  his 
spouse  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  a  full 
SSI  benefit  for  the  sponsor  and  an  amount 
equal  to  one-half  of  a  full  SSI  benefit 
for  each  other  person  for  whom  the 
sponsor  Is  legally  responsible.  (Income 
of  a  child,  e.g.,  AFDC  or  SSI  payments, 
which  is  specifically  provided  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  child  in  the  household  of 
the  sponsor  would  not  be  included.)  Ex- 
cept for  the  deeming  provision,  the  alien's 
SSI  benefit  would  be  computed  in  the  same 
manner  as  under  existing  law  except  that 
In-klnd  support  and  maintenance  received 
by  an  alien  living  in  the  household  of  ihe 
sfKDnsor  (or  sponsor's  spouse)  shall  not  result 
In  the  application  of  the  one-third  reduc- 
tion. Income  In  the  form  of  support  or  main- 
tenance In  CEish  or  kind  by  the  sponsor  (or 
sponsor's  spouse)  would  not  be  counted  as 
Income  or  resources  to  the  extent  such  In- 
come or  resources  is  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  amount  of  income  and  re- 
sources to  be  deemed  from  the  sponsor  to 
the  alien. 

On  the  same  basis,  the  assets  of  the  spon- 
sor and  his  spouse  would  be  determined  as 
under  SST.  Any  resources  in  excess  of  this 
amount  allowable  under  SSI  ($1,500  If  the 
sponsor  is  single,  $2,250  for  a  couple),  would 
be  considered  to  be  resources  of  the  alien 
In  addition  to  whatever  resources  the  alien 
has  In  his  own  right. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  an  alien 
applying  for  SSI  would  be  required  to  make 
available  to  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion any  documentation  concerning  his  In- 
come or  resources  or  those  of  his  sponsor 
(if  he  ha.s  one)  which  he  provided  in  sup- 
port of  his  immigration  application.  The 
Secretary  of  Health,  and  Human  Services 
would  also  be  authorized  to  obtain  copies 
cf  any  such  documentation  from  other  agen- 
cies (l.e  ,  State  Department  or  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service).  The  Secretary 
of  HHS  would  al.so  be  required  to  enter  into 
cooperative  arrangements  with  the  State 
Department  and  the  Justice  Department  to 
assure  that  persons  sponsoring  the  Immigra- 
tion of  aliens  are  Informed  at  the  time  of 
sponsorship  that.  If  the  alien  applies  for 
public  assistance,  the  sponsorship  affidavit 
win  be  made  available  to  the  public  assist- 
ance agency  and  the  sp>on8or  may  be 
required  to  provide  further  information  con- 


cerning his  Income  and  assets  in  connection 
with  the  alien's  application  for  assistance. 
Work    incentive    and    other    demonstration 

projects    under    the    disability    insurance 

and    supplemental    security    income   pro- 
grams 

(Sec.  505) 

Present  law. — The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  no  authority  to  waive 
requirements  under  titles  II,  XVI,  and 
XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  conduct 
experimental  or  demonstration  projects. 

House  bill. — The  House  bill  authorized 
waiver  of  benefit  requirements  of  the  DI 
and  medicare  programs  to  allow  demonstra- 
tion projects  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  test  ways  in  which  to  stimulate 
a  return  to  work  by  disability  beneficiaries, 
and  required  periodic  reports  and  a  final 
report  on  the  findings  by  January  1,  1983. 

Senate  biU.~The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
similar  provision  but  required  an  interim  re- 
port by  January  1.  1983  and  final  one  by  5 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment.  The  provi- 
sion further  authorized  experiments  and 
demonstration  projects  to  the  programs  to 
promote  the  objectives  or  Improve  the  admin- 
istration of  the  SSI  program.  The  provision 
provided  for  allocation  of  costs  of  all  such 
demonstration  projects  to  the  programs  to 
which  the  project  was  most  closely  related  In 
the  case  of  the  SSI  program,  the  Secretary 
was  authorized  to  reimburse  the  State  for  the 
non-Federal  share  of  payments  or  costs  for 
which  the  State  would  not  otherwise  be 
liable 

The  Senate  provision  also  authorized  waiv- 
ers In  the  case  of  other  disability  insurance 
demonstration  projects  which  SSA  wished  to 
undertake,  such  as  study  of  the  effects  of 
lengthening  the  trial  work  period,  altering 
the  24-month  waiting  period  for  medicare 
benefits  altering  the  way  the  disability  pro- 
gram Is  administered,  earlier  referral  of  bene- 
ficiaries for  rehabilitation,  and  greater  use  of 
private  contractors,  employers  and  others  to 
develop,  perform  or  otherwise  stimulate  new 
forms  of  rehabilitation. 

The  Senate  bill  further  authorized  waiver 
of  certain  nonmedical  requirements  of  the 
human  experimentation  statute,  P.L.  93-348 
(such  as  conditions  of  payment  of  benefits 
or  copayments.  deductibles  or  other  limita- 
tions), but  requires  that  the  Secretary  in  re- 
viewing any  application  for  any  experimental. 
pilot  or  demonstration  project  pursuant  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  would  take  into  con- 
sideration the  human  experimentation  law 
and  regulations  in  making  his  decision  on 
whether  to  approve  the  application. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees 
agreed  to  the  provisions  of  the  House  and 
Senate  bills  with  the  exception  of  the  Senate 
provision  authorizing  waiver  of  certain  non- 
medical requirements  of  the  human  experi- 
mentation statute.  This  latter  provision  was 
deleted. 

With  respect  to  SSI  experiments,  the  Sec- 
retary would  not  be  authorized  to  carry  out 
any  project  that  would  result  In  a  substan- 
tial reduction  In  any  Individual's  total  In- 
come and  resources  as  a  result  of  his  partici- 
pation in  the  project.  The  Secretary  could 
not  require  an  individual  to  participate  In  a 
project  and  would  have  to  assure  that  the 
voluntary  participation  of  individuals  In  any 
project  Is  obtained  through  an  informed 
written  consent  agreement  which  satisfies 
requirements  established  by  the  Secretary 
The  Secretary  would  also  have  to  assure  that 
any  individual  could  revoke  at  any  time  his 
voluntary  agreement  to  participate.  The  Sec- 
retary, to  the  extent  feasible,  would  be  re- 
quired to  Include  recipients  under  age  in 
The  Secretary  would  also  be  required  to  in- 
clude projects  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  treating  alcoholics  and  drvg 
addicts  to  prevent  the  onset  of  Irreversible 
medical  condltlone  which  may  result  In  per- 
manent disability. 
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The  new  provisions  would  be  applicable  to 
both  applicants  and  beneficiaries,  and  would 
be  effective  upon  enactment. 

Provisions  relating  to  the  terminally  ill 
(Sec.  506) 

Present  law. — Under  the  OASDI  program 
the  waiting  period  Is  the  earliest  period  of  5 
consecutive  months  in  which  an  individual 
is  under  a  disability.  An  individual  Is  de- 
termined disabled  if  he  Is  unable  to  engage 
in  any  substantial  gainful  activity  by  rea- 
son of  any  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  impairment  which  can  be  expected 
to  result  In  death  or  which  has  lasted  or  is 
expected  to  last  for  not  less  than  12  months. 
If  an  Individual  becomes  disabled  and  ap- 
plies for  benefits  in  the  same  month,  the 
waiting  period  will  be  satisfied  6  months 
after  the  month  of  application.  With  all 
other  conditions  of  eligibility  having  been 
met,  benefits  will  be  due  for  the  sixth  month 
after  the  month  In  which  the  disabling  con- 
dition begins,  and  will  be  paid  on  the  third 
day  of  the  seventh  month. 

The  waiting  period  cannot  begin  until  the 
individual  Is  insured  for  benefits  (i.e..  the 
individual  has  satisfied  the  quarters  of  cov- 
erage requirements).  If  the  disabling  condi- 
tion begins  before  an  Individual  is  Insured 
for  benefits,  the  waiting  period  can  begin 
only  with  the  first  month  in  which  the  Indi- 
vidual has  insured  status. 

If  a  worker  Is  applying  for  benefits  after 
having  been  entitled  to  DI  benefits  previ- 
ously (or  had  a  previous  period  of  disability) 
within  5  years  prior  to  the  current  appli- 
cation, the  waiting  period  requirement  does 
not  have  to  be  met  again. 

Senate  bill— The  Senate  bill  eliminated 
the  waiting  period  fcr  persons  with  a  ter- 
minal illness,  i  e.,  a  medically  determinable 
physical  impairment  which  is  expected  to 
result  in  the  death  of  such  Individual  with- 
in the  next  12  months  and  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  two  physicians  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriate  regulations 

The  provision  was  to  be  effective  for  ap- 
plications filed  in  or  after  the  month  of  en- 
actment, or  for  disability  decisions  not  yet 
rendered  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration or  the  courts  prior  to  the  month 
of  enactment. 

Benefits  would  be  payable  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1980. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conferees  did 
not  agree  to  the  Senate  provision  eliminat- 
ing the  waiting  period  for  persons  with  a 
terminal  illness,  but  in  lieu  thereof  agreed 
to  a  provision  authorizing  up  to  $2  million 
a  year  to  be  used  by  SSA  for  the  purpose  of 
participating  in  a  demonstration  project 
relating  to  the  terminally  ill  which  is  cur- 
rently being  conducted  by  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  The  pur- 
pose of  partlclDatlon  1=;  to  study  the  Impact 
on  the  terminally  111  of  nrovlslons  of  the  dis- 
ability programs  administered  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  It  is  expected  that 
this  demonstration  authority  and  the  re- 
sultlnp  reports  which  will  be'made  on  dem- 
onstration orojects  will  nrovlde  the  Informa- 
tion necessary  to  enable  the  Congress  to 
amend  the  Social  Se'-urltv  Act  so  as  to  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  services  most  annronrlate 
for  Individuals  who  are  suffering  from  termi- 
nal Illnesses. 

Volnntary  certiflratinn  of  medirare 
supplemental  health  insurance 
fSec.  507) 
Present  /air  —No  nrovlslon  in  present  law 
Senate    bi//.— Under   the    Senate    bill     the 
t>erretary    woi'ld    be    renulred    to    establish 
effective   January    1.    1382.   a   voluntary   cer- 
tification    r-roeram     for     medicare     supnle- 
mental  nollcles  in  States  that  fall  to  estab- 
lish equivalent  or  more  stringent  programs 


To  be  certified,  a  policy  would  have  to:  meet 
minimum  standards  with  respect  to  benefits, 
simplicity  of  policy  language,  informational 
material  for  policyholders,  preexisting  con- 
ditions and  cancellation  clauses,  and  be  ex- 
pected to  pay  benefits  to  subscribers  (as  es- 
timated, for  a  period  not  to  exceed  one  year, 
on  the  basis  of  actual  claims  experience  and 
premiums  for  such  policy)  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  premiums  in  the  case  of  group  poli- 
cies and  60  percent  in  the  case  of  individual 
policies.  The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
submit  a  report  on  or  before  July  1.  1981,  to 
the  Committees  on  Finance,  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce which  identifies  those  States  that  the 
Secretary  finds  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
established  a  qualified  State  regulatory  pro- 
gram by  January  1.  1982  The  Federal  volun- 
tary certification  program  would  be  put  into 
effect  on  January  1,  1982.  in  States  that  are 
so  identified  unless  legislation  to  the  con- 
trary is  enacted. 

Upon  conviction,  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000 
and  imprisonment  for  up  to  5  years  could  be 
assessed  for;  (a)  furnishing  false  informa- 
tion to  obtain  the  Secretary's  certification; 
(b)  posing  as  a  Federal  agent  to  sell  med- 
icare supplemental  policies;  (c)  knowingly 
selling  duplicative  policies;  and  (d)  selling 
supplemental  policies  by  mail  in  States 
which  have  not  approved,  or  are  deemed  not 
to  have  approved,  their  sale. 

The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  regu- 
latory agencies,  insurers  and  consumers, 
would  be  required  to  study  and  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  by  July  1,  1981,  con- 
cerning the  effectiveness  of  various  State 
approaches  to  regulation  of  medicare  supple- 
mental policies,  and  the  need  for  standards 
for  health  insurance  policies  sold  to  the 
elderly  which  are  not  subject  to  voluntary 
certification.  On  January  1.  1982,  and  at 
least  every  2  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  report  on  the  effective- 
ness of  the  voluntary  certification  program 
and  the  criminal  penalties  established  by 
the  bill. 

Conference  agreement. — The  conference 
agreement  follows  the  Senate  bill  with  the 
following  modifications.  The  voluntary  cer- 
tification program  would  be  effective  July  1. 
1982.  To  be  certified  under  this  program,  a 
medicare  supplemental  policy  (including  any 
certificate  issued  thereunder)  would  have  to: 
la)  meet  or  exceed  the  standards  with  re- 
spect to  medicare  supplemental  policies  set 
forth  in  the  "NA'C  Model  Regulation  to  Im- 
plement the  Individual  Accident  and  Sick- 
ness Minimum  Standards  Act."  as  amended 
and  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Commissioners  on  June  6,  1979 
(Including  the  standards  relating  to  mini- 
mum benefit  provisions,  preexisting  condi- 
tion limitations,  full  disclosure,  and  requir- 
ing a  no  losi  cancellation  clause);  and  (b) 
be  expected  to  pay  benefits  to  subscribers  (as 
estimated  for  the  entire  period  for  which 
rales  are  computed  to  provide  coverage,  on 
the  basis  of  incurred  claims  experience  and 
earned  premiums  for  such  period)  equal  to 
75  percent  of  premiums  In  the  case  of  group 
policies  and  60  percent  in  the  case  of  indi- 
vidual policies.  (For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  the  loss  ratio  requirement  has 
been  met  under  the  voluntary  certification 
program,  policies  issued  as  a  result  of  solici- 
tations of  individuals  through  the  mails  or 
by  mass  media  advertising  would  be  deemed 
to  be  individual  policies  )  The  Secretary 
would  be  empowered  to  authorize  the  use  of 
an  emblem  by  an  insurer,  in  accordance  with 
conditions  to  be  specified  by  the  Secretary, 
to  indicate  that  a  policy  has  been  certified  as 
meeting  the  standards  and  requirements  of 
the  voluntary  certification  program.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  one  such  condition  will  be  a  re- 
quirement that  the  insurer  agree  to  notify 
policyholders  of  the  loss  of  certification  In 


the  event  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
policy  no  longer  satisfies  the  standards  and 
requirements  of  the  voluntary  certification 
program.  It  is  also  expected  that  the  Secre- 
tary act  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  wlU 
of  the  State  to  prevent  unfair  competition 
in  the  use  of  the  emblem. 

The  voluntary  certification  program  would 
not  be  applicable  to  any  policy  Issued  In  any 
State  which  is  determined  to  have  Imple- 
mented under  State  law  a  regulatory  pro- 
gram that  provides  for  the  application  of 
standards  with  respect  to  all  medicare  sup- 
plemental policies  (as  defined  in  the  Senate 
bill )  that  are  equal  to  or  more  stringent 
than  the  standards  relating  to  medicare  sup- 
plemental policies  contained  in  the  NAIC 
Model  Regulation  as  amended  and  adopted 
on  June  6.  1979;  and  the  loss  ratio  require- 
ments for  individual  or  group  policies  ap- 
plied under  the  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram. Such  determinations  as  to  whether  a 
State's  regulatory  program  meets  these 
standards  and  requirements  would  be  made 
by  a  Supplementary  Health  Insurance  Panel, 
appointed  by  the  President,  and  consisting  of 
four  Insurance  Commissioners  (or  Superin- 
tendents) and  the  Secretary  On  or  before 
January  1.  1982,  the  Panel  would  prepare  a 
report  (for  inclusion  in  the  repiort  to  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  on  January  1.  1982) 
to  the  appropriate  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  identifying  those  SUles  that 
the  Panel  finds  cannot  be  expected  to  have 
implemented  a  qualified  regulatory  program 
by  July  I.  1982  The  Federal  voluntary  certi- 
fication program  would  be  put  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1982,  in  those  States  so  identified 
by  the  Panel  Where  a  State  which  the  Panel 
had  expected  to  have  implemented  a  quali- 
fied regulatory  program  by  July  1,  1982.  has 
not  actually  done  so.  the  voluntary  certi- 
fication program  would  be  applicable  to  such 
State  until  the  panel  determines  and  reports 
to  the  Secretary  that  the  State  has  imple- 
mented an  approved  program.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Panel  will  act  promptly  and  that  all 
determinations  of  the  Panel  would  be 
promptly  submitted  to  the  Secretary  for  im- 
plementation. 

Although  the  Panel's  sole  responsibility  is 
to  evaluate  State  regulatory  programs 
against  the  test  that  the  State  program  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  NAIC  standards  and  the 
prescribed  loss  ratio  requirement,  the  bill  In- 
cludes language  referring  to  "more  strin- 
gent" standards  However,  this  language  was 
not  included  for  use  as  a  benchmark  by  the 
Panel,  but  rather  only  to  avoid  the  implica- 
tion of  any  intent  to  encourage  States  to 
limit  their  regulatory  programs  to  the  mini- 
mal level.  On  the  contrary,  the  confertes" 
intent  is  to  assure  that  States  are  encour- 
aged to  implement  such  regulatory  programs 
as  they  determine  are  appropriate  to  their 
needs  and  that  if  a  State  regulatory  pro- 
gram is  at  least  equal  to  the  standards  and 
requirements  provided  for  in  the  bill  It 
would  be  approved  by  the  Panel. 

The  delivery  of  a  medicare  supplemental 
policy  by  mail  into  a  State  which  has  not 
approved  the  sale  of  such  a  policy  In  the 
State  would  be  sublect  to  Federal  criminal 
penalties  unless  such  policy:  (a)  has  been 
certified  by  the  Secretary  or  approved  by  the 
State  in  which  the  policy  Is  Issued  as  meet- 
ing the  standards  and  requirements  of  the 
voluntary  certification  program  or  the 
State's  approved  regulatory  program,  as  the 
case  may  be.  or  has  otherwise  been  deemed 
approved  In  accordance  with  provisions  of 
the  bill;  and  (b)  the  State  into  which  the 
policy  has  been  delivered  has  not  specifically 
disapproved  the  policy  for  sale  in  the  State 

The  conferees  have  defined  the  place  of  Is- 
suance of  a  policy  to  be  the  State  in  which 
the  policyholder  resides  In  the  case  of  an 
individual  policy,  and  the  State  In  which  the 
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holder  of  the  master  policy  resides  in  the  case 
of  a  group  policy  The  intent  of  the  conferees 


tlon  by  the  Congress.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ferees' decision  is  that  present  law  remains 


6974,   the  Department   of  Defense  au- 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


frankly  discussing  a  number  of  the  de-     have  little  meaning   They  will  be  swent 
cisions  that  have  brought  our  national     away  bv  the  oppH  fnr  r„Lfi„'  ^ 
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holder  of  the  master  policy  resides  in  the  case 
of  a  group  policy  The  Intent  of  the  conferees 
is  to  allow  an  insurer  to  know  which  State 
its  policy  is  considered  to  be  issued  in.  and 
consequently  to  icnew  whether  it  is  issued  in 
a  State  having  an  approved  program.  Noth- 
ing in  this  provision  is  intended  to  affect  the 
rights  of  any  State  to  regulate.  In  accord- 
ance with  State  law.  policies  which,  under 
this  definition,  are  considered  to  be  issued 
in  another  State 

The  Senate  bill  excludes  group  health  pol- 
icies of  one  or  more  employers  or  labor  orga- 
nizations from  the  definition  of  "medicare 
supplemental  policy,"  and  from  the  prohi- 
bition of  knowingly  selling  a  duplicative 
health  insurance  policy  to  a  medicare-eligi- 
ble individual,  since  such  policies  are  not 
designed  as  supplemental  policies  and  are 
sold  to  all  age  categories  within  the  group's 
membership  The  conferees  recognize  that 
many  profe.sslonal,  trade  and  occupational 
associations  also  offer  group  health  plans  to 
ihelr  respective  memberships.  The  Intent  Is 
that  such  associations  should  not  be  treated 
diflerently  than  employers  or  labor  organiza- 
tions if  the  association:  la)  Is  composed  of 
Individuals  all  of  whom  are  actively  engaged 
In  the  same  profe.sslon.  trade  or  occupation; 
(b)  has  been  maintained  In  pood  faith  for 
purposes  other  than  the  obtaining  of  insur- 
ance; and  (c)  has  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  two  years  prior  to  the  date  of  its  Initial 
offering  of  such  policy  or  plan  to  Its  mem- 
bers 

The  Secretary's  report  on  the  results  of 
the  required  study  of  State  approaches  to 
the  regulation  of  supplementary  policies 
would  be  submitted  on  January  1.  1982;  and 
the  first  of  the  periodic  reports  on  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  voluntary  certification  pro- 
gram and  the  criminal  penalties  would  be 
due  July  1,  1982 

Inclusion  in  wages  o/  PICA  taxes  paid  by  the 
employer 

Present  law—Sec.  209(f)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  Sec  3121(a)(6)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  provide  that  payment  by 
the  employer  of  the  employee  P. I.e. A.  tax 
liability  Is  excluded  from  the  definition  of 
wages  for  social  security  payroll  tax  and 
benefit  purposes.  Although  such  a  payment 
by  the  employer  constitutes  additional  com- 
pensation includable  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses, existing  law  specifically  exempts  such 
an  amount  of  additional  compensation  from 
social  security  taxes.  The  net  effect  is  that, 
for  a  given  level  of  total  compensation 
I  wages  plus  employer  payment  of  the  em- 
ployee share  of  social  security  tax),  some- 
what lower  social  security  taxes  would  be 
payable  by  the  employer  if  he  pays  the  em- 
ployee F  I.C  A.  tax  Instead  of  withholding  it 
from  the  employee's  wages. 

Senate  bill.— The  Senate  bill  required  that 
with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after 
1980.  any  amounts  of  employee  F  I  C  A  taxes 
paid  by  an  employer  will  be  considered  to 
constitute  wages  for  both  social  security  tax 
and  benefit  purpo.ses  but  that  this  change 
Will  not  apply  in  the  case  of  payments  made 
on  behalf  of  employees  of  (l)  small  busi- 
nesses (as  used  in  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 7(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act)  (2)  of 
btate  and  local  governments.  (3)  of  non- 
profit organizations,  and  (4)  of  persons  em- 
ployed as  domestics 

Con/crence      agreement —The      conferees 
have  agreed  to  delete  this  provision  of  the 

would' n^'"  ^"^'^  '^"  ^"^'«  amendment 
exclisinn  7°*  '""^  '^°P*  °f  '^'^  P^«««"'  law 
cerned  thitT  *^^"-  '^^  '^^"^"ees  are  con- 
^Z^l  ^^  enactment  would  lend  coun- 

tenance  to  expanded  utilization  of  the  re- 

t"at  thU  ^r'"'?"  ""^^  ^°"f«--^«^  ''-"eve 
rurh,  M  ^  ""  important  l.ssue  In  Its  own 
right,  deserving  further  study  and  constdera 


tion  by  the  Congress.  The  result  of  the  con- 
ferees' decision  Is  that  present  law  remains 
in  force. 

Al  Ulliman, 

James  C.  Corman, 

J.  J.  Pickle. 

Andrew  Jacobs.  Jr.. 

William  R.  Cotter. 

Charles  B.  Rancel, 

Barber  B.  Conable,  Jr., 

Bill  Archer, 

Robert  Duncan. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Russell  B.  Long. 

Herman  E.  Talmadce, 

Abe  Ribicoff. 

Gaylord  Nelson. 

Max  Baucus. 

Bob  Dole. 

John  C.  Danforth, 

Davis  Durenbercer, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT,   1981 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  661  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res.  661 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HB.  6974) 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles, 
naval  vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  tor- 
pedoes, and  other  weapons  and  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized 
personnel  strength  for  each  active  duty  com- 
ponent and  the  Selected  Reserve  of  each  Re- 
serve component  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, to  authorize  the  military  training 
student  loads,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall 
be  dispensed  with,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  202  of  the  bill  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bin  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule  by  titles  Instead  of  by  sections, 
and  each  title  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  nnd 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Frost)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr,  Speaker,  for  purposes 
of  debate  only  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN),  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  661 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H,R. 


6974,   the  Department   of   Defense   au- 
thorization for  fi,scal  year  1981. 

Given  the  importance  of  Department 
of  Defense  authorization  levels  to  our 
Nation's  future  military  preparedness 
and  defense  capabilities,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  has  provided  for  an  open  rule 
which  allows  the  offering  of  any  germane 
anicndiiient  when  the  bill  i,s  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
And,  because  the  dollar  amounts  in  this 
authorization  are  a  matter  of  great  na- 
tional and  congressional  debate,  the  rule 
provides  for  3  hours  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

The  rule  also  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  section  202  of  the  bill  for  failure 
to  comply  with  clause  5,  rule  XXI,  which 
prohibits  appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill.  Section  202  specifically  directs  the 
use  of  funds  from  previous  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  for  a  study  of 
a  logistic  surface  effect  ship  and  is  thus 
technically,  at  least,  an  appropriation  in 
a  legislative  bill,  and  therefore  requires 
the  waiver. 

In  addition,  the  rule  provides  that 
when  the  bill  is  read  for  amendment,  it 
shall  be  read  by  titles  rather  than  by 
sections  and  that  each  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read.  The  rule 
also  provides  for  one  motion  to  recommit. 
Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6974  autliorizes  $53.1 
billion  for  weapons  procurement,  re- 
search and  development,  and  civil  de- 
fense for  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  authorization,  how- 
ever, affects  only  an  approximate  one- 
third  of  the  total  budget  authority  re- 
quested for  tlic  Defense  Department  in 
fiscal  year  1981.  Of  the  $53.1  billion  au- 
thorized in  H.R.  6974.  these  amounts  are 
to  be  allotted  as  follows:  Weapons  pro- 
curement. S36.261  billion:  research  and 
development.  $16,704  billion;  and  civil 
defen.se.  $167  million.  The  bill  also  au- 
thorizes personnel  levels  for  the  active 
duty  Armed  Forces,  reserves,  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Defense  Department,  and 
military  student  training  levels,  but  does 
not  authorize  funding  for  those  person- 
nel: Tliat  funding  will  come  to  the  floor 
as  separate  legislation, 

I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
has  recommended  that  Department  of 
Defense  operation  and  maintenance 
funding,  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1982,  be 
subject  to  annual  authorization.  The 
committee  believes  that  annual  authori- 
zation provides  a  more  effective  means 
of  overseeing  operation  and  maintenance 
functions  which  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  immediate  military  capacity.  The 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  is  to  be 
commended  for  adopting  the  view  that 
near-term  readiness  requirements  should 
receive  equal  priority  consideration  with 
funding  for  improvements  in  future  ca- 
pability, 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  importance  of 
our  Nation's  defense  posture  in  these 
troubled  times,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  thi.s  rule  so  that  we  may 
proceed  to  a  full  and  open  debate  of  these 
issues. 
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Mr.  ALEXANDER  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FROST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas, 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
am  very  much  concerned  about  the  low 
state  of  affairs  of  American  defense. 
Throughout  the  past  decade  US  foreign 
policy  has  undergone  one  substantial 
change  after  another.  These  changes 
combined  decreasing  national  empha.sis 
on  our  defense  security  system  give  rise 
to  wide-ranging  and  complex  questions 
not  only  among  Americans  and  among 
our  free  world  allies  but  among  govern- 
ments whose  political  philosophies  are 
hostile  to  peace  and  freedom. 

Was  the  normalization  of  relations 
with  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  a 
betrayal  of  freedom  and  democracy  or 
the  logical  action  of  a  nation  concerned 
with  maintaining  an  advantage  for  the 
free  world  in  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
community  of  nations? 

Did  our  support  of  the  British  settle- 
ment of  the  Zimbabwe-Rliodcsia  issue 
strengthen  totalitarianism  with  the  es- 
tablishment of  yet  another  ATarxist  state 
or  was  it  simnly  an  affirmation  of  the 
American  pliilosophy  of  the  right  of  all 
people  to  freely  determine  their  own 
form  of  government? 

Was  the  Panama  Canal  treaty  the  ac- 
tion of  a  just  and  reasonable  govern- 
ment or  an  act  of  appeasement? 

Have  we  negotiated  our.selves  into  a 
position  of  strategic  inferiority  in  SALT 
II? 

Are  we  foolishly  alienating  our  Israeli 
friends  by  supporting  Palestinian 
autonomy? 

Should  or  could  we  have  employed 
more  forceful  mea.sures  than  we  triecj  to 
counter  the  Soviet  thrust  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  and  Afghanistan? 

Did  we  act  too  .-.lowly  to  rescue  the  53 
American  hostages  in  Iran?  Should  we 
have  acted  at  all? 

The  list  of  such  questions  is  practically 
endless  and  the  answers,  of  course,  are 
judf;menl  calls.  But.  what  this  recurrent, 
almost  chronic,  list  of  problems  really 
means  is  that  the  real  world  power  rela- 
tionships have  changed  and  that  global 
perceptions  of  the  U.S.  power  are  no 
longer  clear,  consistent,  and  unmistak- 
able either  to  our  allies  or  to  our  foes 
and  iJotential  foes. 

For  our  allies  and  for  many  Americans 
the  central  question  has  bec(Dme  whether 
our  national  defense  is  sufficient  to  meet 
and  be  victorious  in  the  impenduig  con- 
frontation with  the  Soviet  Union.  Na- 
tional defen.se  is  a  principal  clement  m 
foreign  policy.  Clearly,  then,  if  we  can- 
not effectively  defend  oursehcs  we  liave 
but  two  options.  Either  we  narrow  what 
we  consider  to  be  our  national  interest 
in  the  international  community  or  even- 
tually we  suffer  a  defeat  in  trving  to  pro- 
tect those  interests. 

Since  the  slow  process  of  neglect  of 
our  defense  began  early  in  the  last  dec- 
ade, we  have  watched  our  military  power 
drift  into  a  state  of  uncertain  readiness 
The  Armed  Services  Committee  is  to  be 
commended     for     bluntly     citing     and 


frankly  discussing  a  number  of  the  de- 
cisions that  have  brought  our  national 
security  system  to  the  state  of  unaccept- 
able weakness  at  which  it  now  stands. 

Strategically,  we  are  enterng  a  very 
dicey  period.  Our  strategic  posture  in  the 
nuclear  age  has  traditionally,  and  wisely, 
rested  upon  a  balanced  mix  of  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  manned  bomb- 
ers and  sea-launched  ballistic  missiles. 
The  balance  sheet  on  ICBM's  reflects 
a  Rrowing  deficit.  Our  first  line  force  of 
Minuteman  II  ICBM's  will  become 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first-strike  at  some 
1  o;nt  around  1985.  The  Soviets  are  im- 
proving their  MIRV  and  guidance  tech- 
nology to  a  level  which  will  allow  rela- 
tively few  SS-18  blockbuster  ICBMs  to 
overwlielm  our  Minuteman  force.  As  our 
relative  stren-th  declines  the  incentive 
for  Soviet  first-strike  increases.  Our 
long-time  edge  in  manned  delivery  sys- 
tems has  dwindled  to  zero.  Improved 
Soviet  air  defenses  and  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  obsolescence  has  rendered  the  once 
mighty  B-52  bomber  a  relic  of  an  earlier 
age.  We  need  a  new  manned  bomber. 

Although  we  presently  enjoy  a  lead  in 
sea-launched  ballistic  mLssiles  the  So- 
viet technology  is  improving.  With  the 
technological  improvements  has  come  a 
clear  Russian  intention  to  match  and 
surpass  our  submarine  missile  strength. 
While  our  own  deployed  strategic 
forces  have  deteriorated  relative  to  So- 
viet forces,  our  conventional  capabilities 
have  suffered  even  more.  There  is  not  a 
.single  category  of  conventional  weaponry 
in  which  the  Soviet's  do  not  possess  both 
numerical  superiority  and  mere  quahta- 
tive  parity  if  not  superiority. 

The  number  and  quality  of  our  mili- 
tary personnel  have  also  suffered  a  rela- 
tive decline.  The  All-Volunteer  Force 
concept  has  resulted  in  lower  personnel 
retention  rates,  especially  among  well- 
trained,  mid-level  officers,  and  non- 
commissioned officers,  and  a  general  de- 
cline in  the  quality  of  recruits.  The  Re- 
serve Forces  are  undermanned  and  in  a 
poor  state  of  readiness. 

If  we  had  tried  to  mobilize  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanis- 
tan, Pentagon  planners  reckoned  that  it 
would  have  taken  180  days  to  muster 
replacements  for  our  losse.s  projected  for 
the  first  30  days  of  hostilities.  If  hostili- 
ties had  ensued  in  that  situation,  our  op- 
tions crnsidering  our  current  state  of 
readiness  would  have  been  limited  to 
initiating  a  nuclear  exchange  or  accept- 
ing defeat. 

Today  as  the  competition  for  tax  reve- 
nues intensifies  we  as  Americans  are 
asked  to  choose  between  domestic  pro- 
grams or  national  defen.se.  For  me  the 
question  is  not  whether  we  can  afford  to 
buy  a  national  defense  capability  strong 
enough  to  deter  shooting  war  assaults  on 
the  security  of  our  national  interests  but 
whether  we  can  afford  not  to  invest  the 
money  needed  to  provide  us  with  that 
kind  of  capability.  If  we  cannot  suc- 
cessfully defend  our  freedom,  peace  and 
the  security  of  our  other  national  inter- 
ests in  the  global  struggle  with  nations 
who  make  them.selves  our  adversaries  all 
our  social  and  domestic  programs  will 


have  little  meaning  They  will  be  swept 
away  by  the  need  for  meeting  the  ever 
escalating  foreign  crises  that  arise  from 
the  weaknesses  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  was  a  decade 
of  defense  neglect  and  military  uncer- 
tainty. It  is  time  we  focused  on  the  reali- 
ties of  the  I980's. 

Not  only  do  we  face  the  threat  of  su- 
perpower confrontations  but  we  face  an 
intensified  competition  for  resources  in 
a  global  structure  characterized  by 
highly  nationalistic  very  volatile  and  in- 
creasingly shaky  nations  whose  erratic 
or  uncontrolled  actions  could  push  us 
ever  closer  to  nuclear  war  if  their  per- 
ceptions of  American  power  to  defend  its 
interests  are  not  clearly  and  accurately 
on  the  side  of  our  determination  and 
ability  to  be  the  victor  in  the  challenges 
thrown  at  us. 

The  cost  of  an  effective  defense  is 
high.  But  it  is  not  as  expensive  as  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  surest  way  of  preventing 
that  war  is  to  be  prepared  to  fight  it  vic- 
toriously. We  must  undertake  to  choose 
wisely  among  our  defen.se  options  for  the 
1980's.  We  must  address  the  need  for 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces.  We 
must  debate  the  need  to  restore  our  citi- 
zen army  by  developing  a  system  of  uni- 
versal national  service  We  must  modern- 
ize our  conventional  ground  and  naval 
forces  to  provide  us  with  viable  options 
to  nuclear  response.  And  we  must  in- 
vest in  maintenance  and  operation  of  our 
forces  in  such  a  way  that  they  achieve 
and  maintain  a  high  enough  state  of 
readiness  to  add  substantially  the  deter- 
rent aspect  of  our  national  security 
system. 

In  sum,  we  need  to  restructure  our 
defense  establishment  in  a  way  that  will 
account  for  the  many  types  and  levels 
of  threats  that  exist  in  the  world.  If  we 
do  that,  international  response  to  our 
foreign  policies  will  reflect  the  under- 
standing that  the  United  States  is  mili- 
tarily capable  of.  and  if  necessary  will- 
ing to,  defend  our  national  interests.  The 
level  of  international  uncertainty  as  to 
our  intentions  and  abilities  will  be  di- 
minished Our  future  peace,  social  prog- 
ress and  economic  prosperity  rest  on  our 
ability  to  achieve  this  level  of  national 
.security. 

A  strong  American  defense  means  a 
safer  world  in  which  all  nations  will  be 
more  secure  in  pursuing  their  own  peace- 
ful and  legitimate  goals  and  in  which  the 
potential  cost  of  Soviet  aggre.ssion  and 
military  adventurism  to  extend  their 
hegemony  will  be  raised  to  unacceptable 
levels.  A  strong  American  defense  will 
give  us  options  other  than  appeasement 
or  provocation.  It  will  serve  as  a  credible 
deterrent  to  aggression  and  an  effective 
instrument  for  the  pursuit  and  protec- 
tion of  our  vital  interests.  In  this  dan- 
gerous age  of  uncertainty  we  owe  this  to 
our  friends,  our  foes,  but  most  of  all  to 
ourselves  if  world  peace  is  to  be  main- 
tained. 

We  do  not  need  to  abandon  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  goals  in  order  to 
achieve  the  strong  national  defense  we 
must  have  in  order  to  enjoy  a  future  in 
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which  those  goals  are  met  and  others 
set.  But.  abandoning  even  on  a  piece- 


IFrom  the  Washington  Star,  May   13.   1980) 
CIA  Estimates  Give  Soviets  Edge  in  Arms 


the  Defense  Department  is  far  behind  in 
the  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  mili- 
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resulting    in    long    term    savings 


EA-6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft:  added 
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which  those  goals  are  met  and  others 
set.  But.  abandoning  even  on  a  piece- 
meal basis  our  efforts  to  provide  our- 
selves with  the  kind  of  national  defense 
system  our  future  needs  will  certainly 
sharply  reduce  prospects  of  achievement 
of  our  economic  or  social  goals. 

There  are  two  newspaper  stories,  one 
from  the  Washington  Post  and  one  from 
the  Washington  Star,  today's  editions, 
which  lend  support  to  the  arguments 
being  made  here  today  for  strengthen- 
ing our  national  security  system.  I  would 
like  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  Record 
on  this  debate. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May   13.  1980] 
Former  US   Aides.  Citing  Soviets.  Urge  (260 
Billion  .\rms  Increase 
(By  Michael  Getler) 
Claiming   that   the  Carter   administration 
•  is  still    unwilling   to   recognize   the   conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  of  the  Soviet 
push  for  military  superiority,  "  a  panel  of  for- 
mer   top    national    security    officials    is   rec- 
ommending   a   $260    billion    Increase    in    de- 
fense spending  over  the  next  six  years. 

These  ex-officlals  argue  that  U.S.  military 
strength  in  companson  to  the  Soviet  Union's 
is  inadequate  to  support  traditional  U.S. 
interests  abroad,  let  alone  the  new  Carter 
pledge  to  defend  the  Persian  Gulf 

"In  our  Judgment,"  former  undersecretary 
of  state  Eugene  V.  Rostow  told  reporters, 
"the  situation  is  unstable  and  accelerating 
,  .  and  cannot  wait  until  after  the  elec- 
tion" to  be  addressed  by  the  public  and  Con- 
gress. 

Though  the  Increase  proposed  would  pro- 
vide funding  about  one-quarter  higher  than 
the  proposed  trillion-dollar  five-year  defense 
plan  put  forward  by  the  White  House,  former 
deputy  secretary  of  Defense.  Paul  H.  Nltze 
says  the  $260  billion  extra  is  'the  absolute 
minimum  required  to  make  President  Car- 
ters warnings  to  the  Soviet  Union  credible." 
Rostow  and  Nltze  both  spoke  on  behalf  of 
The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger,  a 
nonpartisan  group  that  worries  about  what 
it  views  as  unfavorable  trends  In  the  US- 
Soviet  balance  of  power  and  has  had  some 
Influence  In  the  past  on  debates  in  this 
country  over  arms  treaties  with  Moscow. 

The  panels  major  recommendations 
Include: 

Adding  five  active  U.S.  Army  divisions  to 
the  present  16  so  the  United  States  would 
have  rapidly  deployable  forces  without  tak- 
ing away  strength  from  forces  already  com- 
mited  to  Europe.  Japan  and  South  Korea. 

Adding  127  ships  to  the  Navy,  creating  650- 
shlp  fleet  so  the  United  States  can  have  a 
Navy  able  to  operate  in  three  oceans  plus  a 
permanent  presence  In  the  trouble  Carib- 
bean Sea.  They  argue  the  present  Indian 
Ocean  crisis  has  put  a  dangerous  and  Intol- 
erable strain  on  the  current  fleet. 

Adding  nine  new  wings — about  180 
planes — of  Navy  and  Air  Force  fighter-bomb- 
ers, more  than  200  new  transports  for  use 
abroad  and  doubling  the  long-range  airlift 
caoablllty 

To  man  the  new  divisions  and  ships,  the 
military  would  be  Increased  by  302.000  per- 
sons, still  well  below  pre-Vietnam  1964  level 
but  enough,  they  acknowledge,  eventually  to 
require  reinstating  the  draft.  The  proposals 
also  include  "an  immediate  and  substantial" 
pay  raise  to  help  keep  people  In  service  and 
to   remove   disparity   with   civilian   pay 

To  bolster  the  nuclear  balance,  they  call 
for  two  additional  Trident  mlsslle-flrlng  sub- 
marines. 100  Bl  bombers.  300  newer  versions 
of  the  existing  Minuteman  lone-ranee  mis- 
sile and  a  plan  to  build  more  underground 
silos  so  that  the  Minuteman  can  be  made 
more  secure  against  a  Soviet  attack  by  a 
version  of  the  shell  game. 


[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  13,  1980] 
CIA  Estimates  Give  Soviets  Edge  in  Arms 
Race  in  1980s 
American  Intelligence  services  have  con- 
cluded that  in  the  next  few  years  the  Soviet 
Union  could  achieve  an  edge  over  the  United 
States  in  every  major  aspect  of  strategic  nu- 
clear power.  This  includes  overall  numbers 
of  missile  warheads.  Carter  administration 
aides  said  yesterday. 

The  aides  said  that  the  projection  was 
one  of  the  principal  findings  of  a  national 
Intelligence  estimate  completed  by  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  and  other  govern- 
ment Intelligence  bureaus.  The  estimate  has 
been  presented  to  President  Carter. 

According  to  officials  familiar  with  the 
document,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  absence 
of  the  new  nuclear  arms  treaty,  could  pos- 
sess a  missile  arsenal  In  1985  capable  of  de- 
livering as  many  as  16,000  nuclear  warheads 
against  the  United  States.  Officials  estimate 
that  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year,  is 
likely  to  have  a  missile  force  equipped  with 
about  8.000  warheads. 

Some  military  experts  contend  that  both 
Washington  and  Moscow  possess  so  many 
nuclear  warheads  that  comparisons  of  total 
numbers  do  not  make  much  difference.  How- 
ever. American  officials  have  traditionally 
pointed  to  Washington's  lead  in  warheads 
to  argue  that  Moscow  has  not  surpassed  the 
United  States  In  strategic  power. 

Moreover,  some  academic  specialists  be- 
lieve that  growth  in  the  numbers  of  Soviet 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  coming  decade  could 
neutralize  the  administration's  plans  for 
building  a  new  mobile  missile,  the  MX. 

Proponents  of  arms  control  In  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  said  the 
estimate  demonstrated  the  Importance  of  ap- 
proving the  strategic  arms  pact,  which  would 
place  limits  on  numbers  of  Soviet  warheads. 
The  treaty,  signed  June  18,  1979,  was  before 
the  Senate  when  the  Soviet  Union  Inter- 
vened militarily  In  Afghanistan.  The  admin- 
istration then  asked  that  consideration  of 
the  pact  be  postponed  as  part  of  its  effort  to 
Induce  Moscow  to  withdraw  its  forces. 

At  the  Pentagon,  officials  said  the  report 
strengthened  their  case  for  deploying  the 
Air  Force's  new  MX  mobile  missile,  which 
would  give  American  forces  an  additional 
2.000  warheads  in  the  late   1980s. 

The  balance  In  strategic  forces  has  been 
gradually  shifting  against  the  United  States 
since  the  late  1960s,  when  Moscow  Initiated 
programs  to  deploy  new  land-  and  sea-based 
ballistic  missiles.  During  the  1970s,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  able  to  establish  an  edge  In 
such  measures  of  strategic  power  as  overall 
numbers  of  missiles  and  long-range  bombers. 
But  the  United  States,  with  a  larger  part 
of  Its  missile  forces  equipped  with  multiple 
warheads,  possessed  an  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  In  the  1970s  In  the  number  oi 
nuclear  weapons  that  could  be  delivered  by 
the  two  Bides'  forces.  Accordingly.  In  the  an- 
nual Defense  Department  report  in  January, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  said  that 
Washington  possessed  a  total  force  of  about 
8,000  warheads  on  Its  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles,  compared  with  6,000  for  Moscow. 

Officials  said  that  over  the  next  five  years 
the  American  total  was  unlikely  to  change 
significantly.  In  1985,  they  said,  the  land- 
based  missile  force  would  be  equipped  with 
about  2,100  warheads  while  sea-based  rockets 
would  carry  about  5.700  warheads 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  is  a  giant 
step  forward  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  bill  itself,  after  the  rule  is 
adopted — and  I  hope  it  will  be — provides 
some  $6  billion  more  than  the  President 
of  the  United  States  requested,  but  still 


the  Defense  Department  is  far  behind  in 
the  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  this  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  funds  increased, 
but  to  walk  a  mile,  we  must  first  take  a 
single  step,  and  this  is  a  good  beginning. 
I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Members  this 
afternoon  what  I  heard  on  a  recent  trip 
to  the  Pacific  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
members  of  parliament  and  the  high 
government  officials  in  the  countries  we 
visited  think  that  America  has  lost  her 
will  to  lead.  In  briefings  in  Hawaii  from 
the  commanders  in  chief  of  all  of  the 
armed  .services,  we  were  told  that  we  lack 
ammunition,  we  lack  men,  we  lack  ships, 
we  lack  many  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  military  operations. 

So,  this  is  a  good  beginning.  Let  us 
adopt  the  rule  unanimously  and  get  down 
to  the  business  of  passing  this  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

a  1420 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  69741  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement 
of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  track- 
ed combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Price)  . 
The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

in  the  committee  of  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  6974.  with  Mr. 
RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  will  be  recognized  for 
II2  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson  i  will  be  recog- 
nized for  I'j  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Price). 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  bring 
to  the  floor  today  H.R.  6974.  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
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fiscal  year  1981.  This  bill  authorizes  pro- 
curement of  major  weapon  systems:  all 
research,  development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Defense:  ac- 
tive and  reserve  personnel  strengths  of 
the  military  services;  civilian  manpower 
levels  for  the  Department  of  Defense: 
and  the  Nation's  civil  defense  program 
The  bill  we  bring  before  you  is  truly 
massive  and  complex.  It  is  compased  of 
literally  thousands  of  projects  represent- 
ing several  million  man-hours  of  effort 
and  some  $53.1  billion  in  new  authoriza- 
tion for  procurement,  R.D.T.  &  E.  and 
civil  defense. 

The  committee's  recommended  au- 
thorization of  $53.1  billion  is  $6.2  billion 
above  ihe  President's  amended  budget  re- 
quest of  $46.9  bilhon.  The  original 
budget  request,  which  was  introduced  on 
February  12.  1980,  was  subsequently  re- 
vised by  a  budget  amendment  submitted 
on  April  14.  1980.  This  revision  was  ne- 
cessitated by  higher  than  anticipated 
fuel  costs  and  other  inflation  and  by 
anticipated  additional  costs  for  opera- 
tions in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

By  major  categories,  the  committee's 
recommendation  is  $5.9  billion  above  the 
President's  weapon  systems  procurement 
request:  $226  million  above  the  Presi- 
dent's research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  request  and  $47  million  above 
the  President's  civil  defense  program 
request. 

Obviously,  a  bill  of  this  magnitude  re- 
quires a  tremendous  amount  of  effort  and 
time  to  prepare  and  review.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  thank  each  of  our 
committee  members  for  their  effort.  In 
particular.  I  want  to  extend  a  special 
thank  you  to  our  subcommittee  chair- 
men and  ranking  members  for  their  val- 
uable contribution  to  this  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation.  The  bill  we 
bring  to  yon  today  won  the  overwhelm- 
ing support  of  the  committee— it  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  32  to  2 — and  was 
agreed  to  only  after  extensive  hearings, 
some  100  in  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
explain  all  of  the  committee's  actions 
on  this  bill.  I  will  leave  much  of  that 
detail  to  our  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  I  would, 
however,  like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
highlight  for  the  Members  some  of  the 
major  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee. 

The  committee's  recommendation  to 
add  more  than  $6  billion  to  the  admin- 
istration's request  is  unprecedented  dur- 
ing my  tenure  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  This  recommendation  was 
arrived  at  only  after  the  committee  gave 
careful  consideration  to  actual  require- 
ments of  actual  forces  in  terms  of  actual 
threats.  The  committee  has  judged  the 
individual  systems  on  their  merits  and 
has  recommended  additions  where  sys- 
tems are  needed  by  our  Active  or  Reserve 
Forces.  In  some  cases,  the  committee's 
recommended  additions  will  allow  for 
more  timely  Introduction  of  systems  de- 
signed to  close  a  critical  gap  in  caoabil- 
ity.  In  .some  cases,  the  committee's  rec- 
ommended additions  will  allow  procure- 
ment of  required  systems  at  a  higher 
rate  to  meet  required  force  levels.  In  ad- 
dition, the  increases  will  allow  equip- 
ment to  be  procured  at  more  efficient 
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rates,  resulting  in  long  term  savings 
rather  than  the  near-term,  false  econ- 
omy which  results  from  arbitrar.-  reduc- 
tions in  procurement  levels.  We  believe 
the  additions  are  justified  and  the  com- 
mittee report  fully  explains  our  recom- 
mendations. 

Under  the  general  pronsions.  title 
VIII  of  the  bill,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded language  that  provides  that  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  .subject  to 
the  requirement  for  prior  authorization 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  pro\'ided 
in  section  138,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  for  major  procurement,  research, 
and  development  and  other  categories  of 
the  defense  program. 

The  committee  believes  that  annual 
authorization  is  a  most  effective  means 
of  oversight  of  the  process  of  develop- 
ment and  procurement  of  weapons  sys- 
tems and  .should  be  expanded  to  include 
appropriations  for  eventual  employment 
and  maintenance  of  such  systems  and  to 
other  operation  and  maintenance  func- 
tions which  have  such  an  important 
bearing  on  immediate  militarv  capa- 
bility. 

This  action  is  an  indication  of  the 
committee's  growing  concern  that  the 
yearly  reductions  that  have  been  im- 
posed on  the  operation  and  maintenance 
accounts  in  the  later  phases  of  the 
budget  cycle  are  having  a  serious  adverse 
impact  on  military  readiness.  In  recent 
years,  there  has  been  an  alarming  tend- 
ency to  finance  needed  weapons  pro- 
gram increases  by  offsetting  reductions 
to  the  operations  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts. Tlie  committee  does  not  believe 
that  weapon  systems — no  matter  how 
urgently  needed — should  be  procured  at 
the  expense  of  near-term  readiness. 

The  committee  believes  that  near-term 
readiness  requirements  should  receive 
equal  priority  consideration  with  fundmg 
for  improvements  in  future  capability. 
Our  defense  posture  today  suffers  from 
a  lack  of  funds  for  essential  operations. 
it  must  not  be  allowed  to  degrade  further. 
Now.  I  would  like  to  briefly  review  some 
of  the  major  changes  made  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  budget  requested  by  the 
administration. 

In  aircraft  procurement,  for  the  Army, 
the  committee  added  $29.9  million  for 
20  C-12  utility  aircraft  and  $54.2  mil- 
lion for  17  AH-IS  attack  helicopters.  To 
enhance  near-term  readiness  in  air  de- 
fense, the  committee  added  $253.6  mil- 
lion including  $41  million  for  32  Chap- 
arral fire  units:  $24  million  for  improved 
Ha'wk  modifications:  $45  million  for  9 
defense  acquisition  radars:  $41.3  mUlion 
for  200  Vulcan  modification  kits:  and 
$102.3  million  for  12  division  air  defense 
guns  (DIVADSi. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  tracked 
combat  vehicle  procurement  request,  the 
committee  added  $78  million  for  long 
lead  funding  for  an  additional  307  XM-1 
tanks  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  added  $50 
million  to  restore  the  M60  modification 
program  to  the  rate  approved  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

In  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Navy, 
the  committee  added  $198.7  million  for 
12  A-6E  all-weather  attack  aircraft: 
added  $78.7  million  for  three  additional 


EA-6B  electronic  warfare  aircraft:  added 
$151.5  million  for  6  additional  F-14  fight- 
er aircraft,  to  bring  the  total  buy  for 
fiscal  year  1981  to  30  aircraft:  added 
$461.4  million  for  24  additional  P'A-18 
fighter  attack  aircraft,  to  bring  the  total 
buy  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  72  aircraft; 
added  $90  million  for  advanced  procure- 
ment for  long-lead  items  for  the  initial 
production  of  the  AV-8B  aircraft  for  the 
Marine  Corps;  added  $48  million  for' 
long-lead  items  to  support  procurement 
of  additional  SH-2F  LAMPS  MK  I  anti- 
submarine warfare  helicopters  in  fiscal 
year  1982:  added  $71.2  million  for  4  addi- 
tional P-3C  patrol  aircraft,  to  bring  the 
total  fiscal  year  1981  buy  to  12  aircraft; 
added  $109.6  million  for  6  C-9B  airlift 
aircraft:  and  added  $33.6  milhon  for  45 
T-34C  trainer  aircraft  and  7  TH-57 
trainer  helicopters  for  the  Navy's  under- 
graduate helicopter  pilot  training  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  additional  $48.5  million  for 
additional  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts. 

In  aircraft  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  committee  added  $200  million 
for  the  procurement  of  long-lead  items 
to  support  the  future  procurement  of  a 
strategic  weapons  launcher  aircraft; 
added  $156.5  million  for  12  A-7K  attack 
aircraft,  added  $30  million  to  convert  30 
A-10  attack  aircraft  to  a  two-seat  ver- 
sion for  night  and  all-weather  attack 
missions;  added  $59.7  milhon  to  the  P-16 
fighter  aircraft  program  request  to  pre- 
serve the  option  of  producing  this  air- 
craft at  the  rate  of  180  aircraft  per  year 
in  fiscal  year  1982:  added  $99  1  million 
for  2  additional  KC-lOA  advanced 
tanker  cargo  aircraft,  increasing  the 
total  buy  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  8  air- 
craft; added  $93.6  million  for  8  C-130H 
tactical  airlift  aircraft;  added  $60  mil- 
lion to  the  KC-135  modification  program 
to  begin  a  re-engining  program  in  fiscal 
year  1981;  and  added  $312.6  million  for 
additional  aircraft  spares  and  repair 
parts.  The  committee  also  recommends 
an  additional  $58,5  million  for  ALQ-131 
electronic  countermeasure  pods  and  an 
additional  $25  million  for  Uctical  elec- 
tronic reconnaissance  equipment. 

In  missile  procurement  for  the  Navy, 
the  committee  added  $203.6  million  to 
procure  86  additional  BGM-109  Toma- 
hawk cruise  missiles,  to  bring  the  total 
buy  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  106  missiles; 
added  $40. 7  million  to  procure  150  addi- 
tional AIM-54A  Phoenix  missiles,  to 
bring  the  total  buy  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
210  missiles;  added  $85.2  million  for  80 
AGM-88A  high-speed  antiradiation  mis- 
siles 'HARM)  ;  and  added  $40  million  to 
procure  240  RIM-66E  standard  mis- 
siles for  fleet  defense,  increasing  the  buy 
for  fiscal  year  1981  to  500  missiles.  In 
addition,  the  committee  recommends  the 
addition  of  $106.0  million  for  additional 
missile  spares  and  repair  parts  in  order 
to  improve  fleet  readiness. 

In  missile  procurement  for  the  Air 
Force,  the  committee  added  $100  million 
to  procure  280  Rapier  short-range  air 
defense  missiles. 

For  naval  vessels,  the  committee  added 
$2,207.9  million  to  the  administration 
amended  request  of  $6,179.2  million.  This 
increase  provided  authorization  for  two 
additional  nuclear  powered  attack  sub- 
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marines,  two  additional  Perry-class 
frigates,  and  the  reactivation  of  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  and  the  carrier 
Oriskany.  The  committee  also  approved 
the  authorization  of  long-lead  items  for 
a  third  Aegis-class  cruiser,  a  second 
LSE>-41  amphibious  ship,  and  a  new 
mine  countermeasure  ship. 

In  the  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  account,  the  committee  made 
numerous  changes  to  the  thousands  of 
R.D.T.  &  E.  projects  it  considered.  These 
changes  resulted  in  a  recommended  net 
addition  of  $226  million  to  the  R.D.T.  & 
E.  program  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Among  major  committee  actions  in  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  accounts  were:  The  addition 
of   $400   million   for   the   research   and 
development   required   for  the  strategic 
weapons  launcher  to  fill  an  urgent  need 
for  a  new  cruise  missile  carrier;  the  addi- 
tion of  $243  million  to  continue  the  full- 
scale   engineering    development    of    the 
Marine   Corps    AV-8B    Harrier   vertical 
and    short    take-off    and    landing     (V/ 
STOLi  aircraft,  an  aircraft  essential  to 
the  Marine  Corps'  mission:  the  addition 
of  $100  milhon  to  the  Navy's  program  to 
provide  for  a  DDG-X  ship  start  in  1983 
rather  than  1985.  to  shore  up  an  eroding 
position    in   major   surface   combatants 
relative  to  the  Soviet  Union:  the  addition 
of  $23  million  to  the  Marine  Corps  re- 
quest for  the  mobile  protective  weapon 
system  and  the  associated  75-millimeter 
gun  as   ammunition,   to  accelerate  this 
program  for  an  early  operational  capa- 
bility:  deletion  of  the  entire  Air  Force 
request  of  $80  7  million  for  initiation  of 
the  C-X  transport  aircraft  program,  a 
program  that  wa.s  not  adequately  justi- 
fied nor  sequenced  with  current  sealift 
deficiencies;   termination  of  the  Army's 
120-millimeter  XM-1  tank  gun  program 
because  of  significant  cost  growth  in  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  program,  the  association  $2 
billion  total  program  cost  and  other  tech- 
nical and  management  issues. 

In  the  personnel  accounts,  the  com- 
mittee recommended  an  increase  for  the 
active  force  in  the  Navy  of  3,856  above 
the  Department  s  request.  The  difference 
results  from  three  separate  actions:  An 
increase  of  700  to  permit  the  Navy  to  re- 
call reservist,";  to  active  duty  to  offset  seri- 
ous personnel  shortages;  and  additional 
2,650  personnel  to  man  the  battleship 
New  Jersey  and  place  a  precommission- 
ing  crew  on  the  carrier  Oriskany.  ships 
the  committee  has  recommended  be  re- 
activated; and  an  additional  506  per- 
sonnel to  provide  active  duty  support  to 
4  antisubmarine  and  2  light  attack  heli- 
copter squadrons  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended be  retained  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve in  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  civilian  personnel,  the  committee 
added  200  in  order  to  provide  additional 
maintenance  support  for  the  Navy.  The 
committee  also  recommended  that  em- 
ployees of  industrially  funded  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  overall  civilian  ceiling. 
Because  there  are  planned  to  be  262,400 
civilians  employed  in  industrially  funded 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1980.  the 
strength  recommended  by  the  committee 
for  civilian  personnel  in  fiscal  year  1981 
is  727,800. 


The  ceihng  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee, plus  the  programed  number  of 
industrially  funded  civilians  and  the 
minor  addition  of  200  personnel,  is  the 
same  as  the  overall  ceUing  requested  by 
the  President. 

For  the  civil  defense  program,  the  com- 
mittee authorized  $167  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $47  million  over  the  President's 
request  of  $120  million. 

Under  title  VIII;  general  provisions, 
in  addition  to  recommending  language 
that  would  subject  annual  appropria- 
tions for  operations  and  maintenance  to 
the  requirement  for  prior  authorization, 
the  committee  proposes  language  to 
modify  and  make  permanent  last  year's 
restrictions  on  contracting  out.  We  also 
included  a  provision  that  would  repeal 
the  requirement  for  reduction  in  the 
number  of  senior  grade  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  DOD,  and  a  provision  re- 
vising the  dollar  thresholds  associated 
with  independent  research  and  develop- 
ment contract  awards. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill — a 
necessary  bill  if  we  are  to  prevent  our 
defense  forces  from  falling  into  a  posi- 
tion of  inferiority  compared  to  the  So- 
viets. I  urge  the  Members  to  give  it 
quick  and  overwhelming  approval  to 
show  the  Nation  and  the  world  our  re- 
solve to  keep  our  country  strong. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  wish  to 
note,  with  sadness,  that  this  will  be  the 
last  time  that  our  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member.  Mr.  Wilson,  will  join 
me  in  presenting  this  annual  authoriza- 
tion bill.  At  the  appropriate  times,  I  am 
sure  we  will  be  able  to  speak  more  fully 
of  his  service.  Let  me  just  express  now 
my  deep  gratitude  to  him  for  all  these 
years  he  has  worked  with  me — always 
in  a  nonpartisan  manner — on  military 
legislation.  He  has  always  put  the  se- 
curity of  his  counti-y  above  all  other 
considerations.  He  has  always  been  fair. 
He  has  always  been  hard  working.  For  28 
years  he  has  served  his  country  with 
distinction.  We  will  miss  him. 

I  am  also  saddened  that  Mr.  Ichord, 
our  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  Mr.  Nedzi.  our 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
chairman,  are  also  retiring  at  the  end 
of  this  session.  Mr.  Ichord  took  over  a 
subcommittee  that  I  had  chaired  for 
many  years — since  it  was  established  in 
1963.  I  have  never  had  to  be  concerned 
about  my  old  subcommittee — it  was  in 
good  hands.  Dick  Ichord  has  become  one 
of  the  most  knowledgeable  subcommittee 
chairmen  in  the  Congress.  I  am  sorry  to 
see  him  go. 

LuciEN  Nedzi  has  served  our  commit- 
tee and  this  House  with  distinction  in 
many  difficult  assignments.  His  judicious 
nature  made  him  an  ideal  chairman  for 
the  Construction  Subcommittee  where 
one  often  has  tremendous  pressure  from 
competing  political  forces. 

I  thank  all  of  these  gentlemen  for  their 

service — I  wish  we  could  keep  them  here. 

□  1430 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  touched  by  the 

remarks  of  our  chairman.  I  have  enjoyed 


my  28  years  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  particularly  in  working  with 
him  as  a  true  southern  gentleman  from 
southern  Illinois.  He  has  been  a  real 
leader  in  the  field  of  nuclear  energy,  in 
the  field  of  armed  services,  and  it  has 
been  one  of  the  great  privileges  to  work 
with  him  as  ranking  minority  member 
during  his  chairmanship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  chairman  said, 
this  is  probably  the  last  authorization 
bill  for  which  I  will  be  privileged  to  rep- 
resent the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
this  floor. 

If  I  had  to  pick  one  bill  for  which  I 
would  try  to  persuade  you  to  support, 
H.R.  6974  is  that  bill.  And  if  I  could  have 
one  last  wish  for  our  national  defense, 
it  would  be  that  every  dime  authorized  in 
H.R.  6974  be  appropriated  and  obli- 
gated— and  that  the  nonauthorized  op- 
eration and  maintenance  portions  of  the 
defense  budget  be  enhanced  the  way  our 
committee  has  sought  to  enhance  the  in- 
vestment portions  of  this  bill. 

For  if  w'e  pass  and  fund  this  bill — and 
if  you  sustain  the  commitment  it  repre- 
sents— you  will  be  beginning  a  process  to 
make  sure  that  a  decade  hence  there  will 
be  no  question  that  our  country  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  any  in  the  world  and 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind — including 
the  Russians — that  no  other  country 
could  gain  superiority  over  us.  You  will 
be  beginning  a  process  the  opposite  of 
what  you.  we — all  of  us.  Congress,  and 
the  American  people — have  let  happen 
over  the  last  decade.  That  process  has 
been  the  slow  and  steady  decline  of 
American  military  power — in  terms  of 
modernization,  in  terms  of  numbers,  in 
terms  of  readiness,  in  terms  of  trained 
and  trainable  personnel — to  the  point 
where  we  have  to  admit  that  there  is  a 
very  real  o.uestion  as  to  whether  another 
power  is  stronger  than  we  are. 

We  know  the  Soviets  are  stronger  than 
we  are  in  some  areas  of  military  power. 
We  know  they  have  more  and  bigger 
missiles. 

We  know  they  have  more  atomic  sub- 
marines. 

We  know  they  have  more  tanks,  more 
artillery  pieces,  more  radars,  more 
weapons  stockpiles. 

We  know  that  they  produce  military 
equipment  in  greater  numbers  than  we 
do,  that  they  .spend  a  far  greater  por- 
tion of  their  gross  national  product  on 
military  power  than  we  do. 

We  know  that  many  of  their  latest 
weapons  are  more  modern  than  many 
of  our  latest  weapons. 

We  know  that  many  of  our  experts, 
hawks  as  well  as  doves,  question  our  abil- 
ity to  successfully  moun  sustained  oper- 
ations in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  Middle  East,  even  without  direct 
opposition  from  the  Soviets. 

There  are  questions— questions  we 
would  not  have  dreamed  of  asking  when 
I  entered  this  Congress  28  years  ago 
questions  which  arise  from  a  period  of 
decline  we  would  not  have  dreamed  ol 
allowing  back  in  the  1950's  when  I  came 

here.  .    ., 

People  speak  these  days  of  "parity 
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of  "essential  equivalence"— of  "minimum 
assured  destruction." 

The  language  I  would  like  to  .see  us  get 
back  to  is  absolutely  assured  deterrence. 
And  the  way  you  get  that  is  by  starting 
the  10-year  program  for  which  this  bill 
can  be  the  beginning:  a  program  to  re- 
build our  Navy,  modernize  our  strategic 
forces,  modernize  our  conventional 
equipment  and  get  that  equipment — the 
planes,  the  tanks,  the  missiles  and  all 
that  goes  with  them — to  the  levels  re- 
quired to  deter  the  forces  of  any  potential 
adversary. 

To  get  there  you  have  to  begin  by 
passing  this  bill.  But  make  no  mistake 
about  it.  You  have  to  pass  it  with  the 
idea  that  you  are  going  to  .stay  with  the 
program  for  the  long  haul.  To  pass  such 
a  program  one  time  and  then  revert 
back  to  the  inadequate  programs  of  the 
last  10  years  is  like  exercising  once  a 
week.  It  is  more  dangerous  for  your 
heart  than  no  exercise  at  all — and  it 
may  give  you  a  false  sense  of  security. 

So  I  hope  this  bill  will  be  a  true  be- 
ginning—and  nothing  would  make  me 
personally  more  happy  than  to  see  it 
pass. 

Mr.  Chairman,  traditionally  in  open- 
ing this  debate  the  chairman  and  I  enu- 
merate the  major  dollar  authorizations 
and  systems  in  the  bill,  with  special 
emphasis  on  committee  changes.  I  will 
not  do  that  today  The  committee  re- 
port is  available,  it  is  detailed  and 
clear — one  of  the  best  reports  we  have 

issued and  it  has  been  available  to 

all  Members  for  a  week. 

Rather.  I  would  like  to  make  some 
special  observations  about  this  bill  and 
how  it  relates  to  long-term  needs  and 
long-existing  :5roblems. 

The  chair.man  has  pointed  out  that 
the  committee  added  S6.2  billion  to  the 
bill  and  ^hat  this  is  the  largest  such 
addition  we  have  ever  recommended. 
We  have  done  this  in  a  time  of  severe 
cutbacks  and  we  do  not  do  it  lightly. 
As  a  member  of  a  party  that  has  had 
a  long,  if  unsuccessful,  love  affair  with 
the  balanced  budget.  I  wi.sh  we  couid 
say  the  proposed  defense  budget  is  ade- 
quate. We  can  not  do  that. 

But  even  more.  I  wish  we  could  say 
that  that  budget  is  cost  effective  It  sim- 
ply is  not. 

The  defense  proposal  for  fiscal  vear 
1981  is  a  .oenny-wise  and  pound-foolish 
document. 

The  reason  the  committee  had  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  authorizations  in  this 
bill  so  much  is  very  simple.  Let  me  run 
through  it: 

Our  strategic  costs  have  been  remark- 
ably stable— about  8  to  10  precent  of  the 
budget— for  the  last  15  vears.  WhV  Be- 
cause we  didn't  introduce  new  svstem? 
and  most  of  our  costs  were  operation  and 
maintenance.  Now.  long  deferred  moder- 
nizations of  the  strategic  traid  are  taking 
Place.  Because  of  the  long  delav  all  three 
ieg.s  are  being  upgraded— the  MX  as  a 
replacement  for  the  Minuteman;  the 
indent  is  in  production  to  replace  the 
Hoseidon:  crui.se  mi.ssiles  are  being  de- 
veloped as  a  partial  replacement  for  our 
once  magnificent  bomber  capability  Be- 
cause we  are  playing  catch-up  ball,' there 


are  large  initial  expenses  for  all  these 

programs  in  the  .same  year — over  $1  bil- 
lion each  for  Trident  and  MX. 

What  the  administration  has  done — 
and  this  is  no  secret — it  is  quite  clear  in 
the  testimony  of  defense  witnesses — is  to 
make  the  services  eat  .some  of  the  cost  of 
these  strategic  systems  by  cuts  in  the 
procurement  rates  for  conventional  sys- 
tems, particularly  systems  like  aircraft 
where,  because  the  systems  are  expen- 
sive, a  cut  in  numbers  looks  like  a  sub- 
stantial savings  in  dollars. 

The  Navy,  for  example,  is  paying  for 
the  Trident  by  bein?;  allowed "  to  buy 
fewer  aircraft  than  planned  just  a  year 
ago.  Believe  it  or  not.  for  the  second  year 
in  a  row  the  budget  calls  for  fewer  new 
aircraft  than  the  Navy  lost  to  attrition 
last  year.  Last  year  the  Navy  lost  93  air- 
craft in  accidents  and  128  were  retired 
because  of  age— 221  aircraft.  The  budget 
as  submitted  called  for  only  104  new 
aircraft  for  the  Navv.  The  Navy  needs  to 
procure  between  250  and  30D  aircraft 
per  year  just  to  maintain  force  levels. 

But  this  process  does  not  save  money — 
it  costs  money.  The  budget  savings  are 
all  paper  savings  in  this  year's  budget. 
In  real  terms  of  ultimate  costs,  the 
stretchout  of  procurement  means  paying 
more  for  the  same  numbers. 

There  is  a  section  of  the  report  begin- 
ning on  page  17  that  I  recommend  par- 
ticularly for  your  reading.  It  is  titled: 
"Procurement  Rates— Mortgaging-  To- 
morrow for  False  Economy  Today." 

It  shows  that  the  real  effect  of  the  re- 
duction in  procurement  rates  proposed 
by  the  administration  is  billions— yes. 
literally  billions  in  additional,  long-term 
cost. 

Slower  production  rates  mean  higher 
unit  costs.  With  the  P-3C  Navy  patrol 
aircraft,  for  example,  the  procurement 
of  only  8  th^s  year,  instead  of  the  12 
called  for  in  the  program  Congre.ss  ap- 
nroved  last  year,  increases  the  unit  cost 
by  $4  million  per  aircraft,  according  to 
Navy  testimony.  In  the  case  of  the  A-10, 
reducing  the  buy  from  the  106  planes 
planned  la.st  year  to  the  60  in  the  budget 
submitted  th's  year  results  in  a  12-per- 
cent increase  in  cost  per  aircraft  because 
of  inefficient  procurement  rates. 

The  overwhelming  portion  of  in- 
creases in  dollar  authorizations  proposed 
by  the  committee  are  simply  to  make  up 
for  this  inefficient  procurement  proce- 
dures and  to  put  the  level  of  procure- 
ment back  to  what  was  contemplated  in 
the  program  approved  by  the  Congress 
last  year.  You  all  know  that  when  we  ap- 
prove procurement  of  .^vstems,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  buy  for  the  specific  year  for 
which  authorization  is  enacted,  the  leg- 
islation includes  funds  for  advance  pro- 
curement for  what  will  be  bought  in  fol- 
low-on years.  We  approve  buying  a 
certain  number  of  .systems  and  advance 
procurement  for  future  buys  based  on  a 
program  of  acquiring  so  many  units  over 
a  period  of  years— often  5  years,  or  7 
years,  or  even  longer.  What  our  bill  does. 
in  most  cases  where  we  have  added  to 
the  request,  is  go  back  to  the  program 
levels  contemplated  last  year. 

One  important  thing  should  be  re- 
membered, however:  That  in  no  case 
have  we  done  this  purely  for  procure- 


ment economies.  In  those  cases  where  we 
have  increased  buys  there  is  a  clear  need 
for  additional  systems  in  the  force  and 
evidence  of  problems  in  readiness,  or 
problems  in  being  prepared  to  face  a  po- 
tential threat,  because  of  an  inadequate 
number  of  planes,  missiles,  and  other 
military  systems. 

And  in  virtually  all  cases  where  we 
have  increased  the  procurement  rates  it 
is  to  buy  earlier,  at  more  efficient  rates, 
numbers  of  systems  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment had  planned  to  buy  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

There  are  remarkably  few  cases  in  this 
bill  where  the  committee  differs  funda- 
mentally with  the  Defense  Department 
on  the  need  for  a  system.  And  in  a  case 
where  that  happens,  such  as  the  AV-8B 
aircraft,  the  case  for  the  system  Is,  in  my 
judgment,  overwhelming.  In  fact,  the 
case  was  invariably  made  by  the  mili- 
tary service  commanders  themselves.  The 
Marine  Corps,  for  example,  makes  very 
clear  that  the  AV-8B  is  its  No.  1  procure- 
ment priority. 

Finally,  I  would  observe  that  above  all. 
I  think  the  additions  to  the  shipbuilding 
programs  in  this  bill  are  a  modest  be- 
ginning to  rebuilding  our  Navy  and  we 
would  be  failing  in  our  duties  if  we  pro- 
vided any  less.  Again,  there  is  no  dispute 
that  the  number  of  surface  combatants 
in  our  Navy  is  inadequate  and  that  to 
get  to  the  number  we  need  and  to  replace 
our  aging  ships  when  necessary,  we  have 
to  build  more  ships  per  year  than  we  have 
been  doing  for  quite  some  time.  All  of  the 
studies  commissioned  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment show^  this.  I  know  of  no  serious 
analysis  that  questions  that  such  is  true. 
Yet  year  after  year  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment sends  us  a  shipbuilding  program 
which  is  simply  inadequate  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  ships.  No  matter  how  ca- 
pable a  ship  is,  it  can  only  be  in  one 
place  at  one  time. 

This  bill  adds  only  four  new  ships.  It 
calls  for  reactivation  of  two  ships  to  pro- 
vide additional  short-term  firepower — a 
need  that  is  a  direct  result  of  our  inade- 
quate shipbuilding  programs  in  the  past. 
I  urge  the  Members  to  support  these 
.shipbuilding  increases  in  this  bill  and  in 
the  appropriations  process. 

To  say  that  as  a  country  we  could  not 
afford  these  increases  is  nonsense.  Tlie 
$6.2  billion  that  we  have  added  to  the 
bill  is  an  infinitesimal  percentage  of  our 
gross  national  product.  Even  with  double 
this  increase,  we  still  would  be  spending 
less  than  6  percent  of  our  GNP  for  de- 
fense. From  1952.  when  I  came  here, 
until  1962.  a  period  when  we  did  not 
dream  of  facing  the  challenges  that  we 
are  facing  today,  we  spent  an  average  of 
11  percent  of  the  GNP  per  year  for  de- 
fense. If  we  had  to,  we  could  spend  a 
great  deal  more  for  defense  today. 

And  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  have  to. 
3  1440 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Bennett)  . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  this  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  of  353. 1  billion  for  major 
procurement  and  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  the  Department  of 
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Defense.  This  bUl  is  $6.2  bUlion  higher 
than  the  President's  budget  request  of 


land-based  aircraft  in  Europe  and  the    $232  million  to  fund  critical  long  lead 
Pacific  and  our  carrier  based  aircraft.  items  for  a  third  Aegis  class  cruiser,  a 
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sive   offensive   punch    and    unsurpassed 
survivability.  She  will  be  capable  of  oper- 


^>.  .j^.^Ai.. 


the  commander  of  Russian  naval  forces, 
"ordered   his  men   to  sea."  This  event 
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Defense.  This  bill  is  $6.2  billion  higher     land-based  aircraft  in  Europe  and  the    $232  million  to  fund  critical  long  lead 
than  the  President's  budget  request  of     ~      ~ 
$46.9  billion.  This  additional  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  if  we  are  to  continue 
the  modernization  and  improvement  of 
our  strategic,    aa   well   as   conventional 
forces,  in  this  uncertain  world.  Recent 
events  continue  to  remind  us  that  it  is 
militar>-  preparedness,  strength  and  de- 
termination that  deters  war,  not  weak- 
ness and  diffidence.  Unless  the  country 
moves  into  runaway  inflation,  this  $62 
billion    increase    above    the   President's 
budget  request  will  insure  there  is  some 
real  growth  in  defense  procurement  pro- 
grams this  year.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate accurately  how  much  real  growth 
there  will  actually  be  since  inflation  over 
the  next  18  months  is  so  unpredictable. 
The  bottom  line  of  this  bill  is  that  the 
committee  essentially  approved  the  Pres- 
idents budget  request  but  found  it  lack- 
ing across  the  board  in  necessary  pro- 
curement  programs.   When   this   year's 
procurement   programs   were  compared 
to  what   the  Defense  Department  had 
said  it  would  request  last  year  for  fiscal 
year      1981.      the      differences      were 
extraordinary. 
Let  me  give  some  specifics: 
Last  year  the  Army  stated  it  would 
request    145    Blackhawk    helicopters    in 
fiscal  year  1981.  it  requested  80. 

Last  year  the  Air  Force  stated  it  would 
request  60  F-15  fighters,  it  requested  30. 
Last  year  the  stated  request  for  A-10 
attack  aircraft  was  144.  it  is  now  60. 

Last  year  the  Navy  stated  it  would 
request  180  Phoenix  air-to-air  missiles, 
which  I  must  add.  are  in  very  short  sup- 
ply in  the  fleet,  this  year  they  asked  for 
only  60. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on  throughout  all 
the  procurement  programs.  The  reason 
the  Defense  Department  cut  its  fiscal 
year  1981  procurement  request  from 
what  it  had  stated  it  would  request  for 
fiscal  year  1981  last  year  is  because  of 
the  dollar  ceiling  imposed  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  The  result 
of  stretching  out  procurement  programs 
is  always  the  same — higher  unit  cost,  and 
slower  deliveries  of  critical  weapon  sys- 
tem.s  to  the  forces. 

This  bill  attempts  to  redress  this  de- 
ficiency in  procurement  programs  by  in- 
creasing the  President's  budget  some  $6.2 
billion;  $13  billion  of  this  increase  is  for 
the  procurement  of  Navy  tactical  air- 
craft. It  is  no  secret  that  for  the  past  2 
year?  the  Navy  has  lost  through  attrit-on 
more  aircraft  than  it  has  purchased.  This 
$1.3  billion  increase  will  buy  107  addi- 
tional attack,  fighter,  electronic  warfare, 
and  trainer  aircraft  over  and  above  the 
104  originally  requested  by  the  Navy. 

The  committee  increased  the  procure- 
ment of  Air  Force  aircraft  and  spare 
parts  by  $1.1  billion.  It  is  most  important 
to  note  that  5312  million  of  this  increase 
is  for  engine  spares  and  other  spare  parts 
which  have  been  sorely  underfunded  for 


Pacific  and  our  carrier  based  aircraft 

The  single  largest  increase  in  this  bill 
over  the  President's  request  is  in  Navy 
shipbuilding.  This  Nation's  margin  of 
superiority  has  become  increasingly  thin 
in  recent  years  as  a  result  of  persisting 
adverse  trends  in  the  naval  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
Ongoing  fleet  modernization  and  the  de- 
livery of  ships  now  authorized  or  build- 
ing will  maintain  that  margin  through 
about  1985  at  which  point  there  is  a  very 
real  danger  that  it  may  be  lost.  New 
construction  of  ships  must  be  continued 
at  a  rate  of  at  least  18  to  19  ships  per 
year. 

It  is  readily  apparent  in  light  of  events 
of  the  past  year  that  the  United  States 
must  sustain  an  increased  level  of  mili- 
tary presence  and,  in  all  likelihood,  mar- 
itime forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  Persian 
Gulf  region  for  an  indefinite  period.  It 
cannot  be  done  much  longer  without  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  deployments  else- 
where. Near  term  force  improvements 
must  be  made.  This  bill  addresses  both 
of  these  concerns. 

Clear  action  must  be  taken  now  to 
improve  U.S.  naval  force  structure  vis- 
a-vis that  of  the  Soviet  Union  particu- 
larly in  light  of  the  long-term  commit- 
ment of  naval  forces  to  the  defense  of 
vital  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Persian  Gulf.  Tliis  bill  addresses  both  of 
these  issues  with  the  $2.2  billion  increase 
to  the  President's  request  for  naval  ves- 
sels. 

The  President  requested  $6.1  billion 
for  16  new  ships  this  year.  Only  nine  of 
these  vessels  are  warships.  Last  year  the 
President  requested  10  new  warships  for 
$6.2  billion.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  we  can  have  a  real  growth  in  our 
naval  forces  with  fewer  ships  and  fewer 
dollars  requested  each  year.  For  fiscal 
year  1981  the  committee  provided  $8.4 
billion  for  20  new  ships  and  the  reacti- 
vation of  two  major  surface  combatants. 
This  is  an  increase  over  the  President's 
request  of  $2.2  billion.  Let  me  explain 
this  increase. 

In  fiscal  year  1980  the  committee  in- 
creased the  number  of  warships  requested 
by  one:  a  nuclear-powered  attack  sub- 
marine. This  year  the  committee  recom- 
mends the  authorization  of  four  addi- 
tional warships;  two  additional  attack 
submarines  and  two  additional  guided 
missile  frigates  for  a  total  of  $1.4  billion. 
The  rationale  for  the  increases  is 
straight  forward— our  current  force  lev- 
els in  attack  submarines  and  frigates  are 
well  below  what  the  minimum  force  re- 
quirements are. 

The  minimum  number  of  attack  sub- 
marines we  need  is  90:  we  now  have  75. 
To  maintain  a  force  level  of  90  subma- 
rines we  must  build  at  least  3  to  4  per 
year.  This  bill  provides  for  three  subma- 
rines in  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  minimum  number  of  guided  mis 


the  past  few  years.  Spares  are  critical  sile  frigates  is  about  100:  we  now  have 

to   operational   readiness.   The   aircraft  72.  The  addition  of  two  frigates  this  year 

must  be  readv  to  fly  and  without  these  will  save  some  S50  million  in  procure- 
spares.  they  will  not  be. 


items  for  a  third  Aegis  class  cruiser,  a 
second  LSD-41  amphibious  ship,  a  mine 
countermeasure  ship  and  six  landing 
craft  air  cushion  vehicles.  These  long  lead 
items  are  essential  if  we  are  to  deliver 
ships  to  the  fleet  on  schedule  and  on  cost 
in  later  years.  In  the  case  of  the  mine 
countermeasure  ship,  there  is  now  no 
production  line  for  a  nonmagnetic  engine 
in  the  Un'ted  States.  The  long  lead  funds 
for  this  ship  will  initiate  that  production 
line. 

The  committee  recommends,  as  re- 
quested. S3. 5  billion  for  the  ninth  Trident 
submarine,  two  Aegis  class  cruisers,  five 
Tagos  ocean  surveillance  ships,  the  first 
LSD-41  amphibious  ship,  a  new  salvage 
ship  and  the  first  of  a  new  class  of  trans- 
pori  .Thip  for  maritime  prepositioning  of 
ciuipment  in  support  of  the  rapid  de- 
ployment force. 

The  Trident  program  continues  as  our 
only  sea -based  strategic  modernization 
effort.  The  first  Trident,  the  Ohio,  will 
.'oi.n  the  fleet  next  summer.  The  current 
program  calls  for  a  fleet  of  14  Tridents. 
I  might  add.  that  the  Oliio  alone,  with 
Its  24  Trident  I  missiles  and  related  war- 
heads, will  be  able  to  cover  more  enemy 
targets  than  our  entire  10-boat  Polaris 
fleet.  The  introduction  of  Trident  will 
allow  these  10  Polaris  .submarines  to  be 
transferred  to  other  submarine  missions 
i;uch  as  cruise  missile  carriers  or  addi- 
tional attack  submarines. 

The  Trident  program  is  a  national 
strategic  program  but  does  not  improve 
our  convent  onal  warfighting  capability, 
however,  still  must  be  funded  within  the 
Navy's  overall  budget. 

The  authorization  of  the  third  and 
fourth  Aegis-class  cruisers  will  continue 
the  buildu,;  to  a  rate  of  four  per  year  by 
1983.  These  cruisers  will  replace  our  non- 
nuclear  cruiser  fleet  i20  ships  i  which 
will  be  ret'.red  during  the  late  eighties 
and  earlv  nineties. 

A  total  of  24  Aegis  cruisers  is  an  abso- 
lute minimum  as  these  .ships  provide  the 
fleet  with  an  air-defeii'^e  '•umbrella  "  that 
is  essential  to  the  protection  of  our  of- 
fensively oriented  carrier  battle  groups. 
Th*s  IS  the  first  year  the  LSD-41 -class 
amphibious  ship  has  been  authorized. 
With  the  near  retirement  of  our  eight 
LSD-28-class  amphibious  ships,  we  must 
!';et  on  with  the  program  to  insure  we 
maintain  the  amphibious  boat  and  ve- 
hicle lift  so  necessary  to  our  marine 
forces. 

The  five  Ta?os  ocean  surveillance 
ships,  if  they  were  available  now,  would 
be  of  dramatic  value  in  tracking  the 
Soviet  submarines  now  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  These  ships  are  essential  to  the 
surveillance  of  enemy  submarines  in 
areas  where  our  flxed  surveillance  system 
does  not  operate. 

The  new  transport  ship  for  the  rapid 
deplovment  force  is  the  first  of  eight 
ships  which  we  designed  from  the  keel 
up  to  carry  equipment,  ammunition, 
aviation  gas.  water,  and  the  like  in  sup- 


;:i^nt'::;^tsa;;d^iow'o;;;*fHgaiefo;ce  port   of  thr^e  --ine   am,Jit.ous  bri- 

^The  committee  increased  the  requested     level  to  be  reached  at  an  earlier  date.  '^^^.'^'^  ^^.^..^nt  force  Th^^^^^^^ 

amount  for  Army.  Naw.  and  Air  Force    TMs  bill  provides  for  six  frigates  in  fiscal  -'^;^\X^'",^;f.J°^^JpSS  to' i^ 

TTie  committee  also  provided  a  total  of  fast  loading  and  unloading.  The  ships 
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tactical   missiles   by   $0.7   billion   in   an 
effort  to  fill  out  the  inventories  for  our 


will  have  dehumidification  equipment  in 
good  working  order  for  long  periods  of 
time  at  sea. 

Finally,  the  committee  approved  SO  5 
billion  for  the  reactivation  of  two  major 
surface  combatants,  the  battleship  US  S. 
New  Jersey  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
U.S.S.  Oriskany. 

Naval  forces  have  a  long  gestation 
period,  and  new  construction  ships  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1981.  though  they 
are  urgently  required,  simply  cannot  be 
delivered  in  time  to  be  of  help  in  the 
near  term.  Action  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide early  improvement  in  our  force 
structure.  Initiatives  must  be  pursued 
now  that  will  provide  relief  soon.  Toward 
that  end  it  is  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation to  reactivate  these  two  sur- 
face combatants.  It  must  be  emphasized 
that  this  is  not  a  substitute  for  forces 
in  the  5-year  defense  plan  which  are 
essential  to  meet  fleet  needs  into  the 
next  century.  Rather,  they  are  additive, 
force  builders  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
a  fleet  that  is  structured  grievously  thin 

Recommissioning  these  ships  would 
result  111  a  dramatic  increase  in  force 
posture — faster  and  cheaper  than  new 
construction.  Such  action  initiated  now 
would  improve  U.S.  force  structure  vis- 
a-vis the  Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.S.R.  is 
currently  building  aircraft  carriers  and 
battle  cruisers  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  over  the  next  decade.  The  relatively 
modest  investment  that  the  reactiva- 
tions would  require  buys  a  substantial 
increase  in  fleet  capability  within  2  to  3 
years.  A  modernized  battleship  would 
serve  well  for  at  least  15  years.  With 
appropriate  aircraft,  Oriskany  would 
serve  well  for  at  least  5  years. 

These  reactivations  represent  a  dra- 
matic demonstration  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  improving  its 
presence  in  Third  World  contingencies 
such  as  w'e  are  facing  now.  The  signal  to 
the  Soviets  would  be  clear. 

There  are  two  essential  considerations, 
however,  if  this  proposal  is  to  ultimately 
work:  Adequate  compensation  for  peo- 
ple, and  increases  in  industrial  capacity 
to  handle  the  refit  and  modernization  of 
the  ships. 

The  people  problem  is  manageable, 
given  adequate  pay.  In  any  event,  it  will 
be  18  to  24  months  before  full  crews 
would  be  required.  Increased  industrial 
capacity  is  the  key.  The  physical  capac- 
ity to  do  the  work  is  available  but  relief 
is  required  from  civilian  personnel  ceil- 
ings in  the  shipyards — to  accommodate 
the  increased  workload  without  major 
perturbations  in  the  current  ship  over- 
haul and  modernization  program. 

Reactivation  of  Oriskany  will  provide 
a  deployable  asset  which  could  be  used 
as  a  strike  carrier  for  Third  World  con- 
tingencies. It  would  be  suitable  for  crises 
of  the  kind  now  faced  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Using  a  mix  of  Active  and  Reserve 
Navy  and  Marine  aircraft  and  aircraft 
now  in  stowage,  this  ship  would  be  ef- 
fective alone  in  a  moderate  threat  envi- 
ronment or  as  a  complement  to  a  full- 
capability  carrier  in  areas  of  greater 
threat.  It  offers  a  means  of  stretching 
scarce  carrier  resources. 

The  New  Jersey  will  provide  the  fleet 
with  an  imposing  platform  with  impres- 


sive offensive  punch  and  unsurpassed 
survivability.  She  will  be  capable  of  oper- 
ating independently  or  as  part  of  a  car- 
rier battle  group.  The  reintroduction  of 
major  caliber  guns  will  restore  an  un- 
paralleled shore  bombardment  capabil- 
ity. Armed  with  Harpoon  and.  ultimate- 
ly. Tomahawk  cruise  missiles,  the  New 
Jersey  offers  a  major  strike  capability, 
independent  of  the  aircraft  carrier.  So- 
armed,  this  ship  is  clearly  the  equal  of 
any  battle  cruiser  the  Soviets  can  deploy 
m  the  next  decade. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  conditioned  by 
the  pay  and  civilian  personnel  ceilings 
issue,  that  the  committee  approved  $0.5 
billion  and  urges  the  reactivation  of 
these  ships. 

In  summary,  the  fiscal  year  1981  De- 
fense authorization  bill  provides  a  level 
of  funding  necessary  to  continue  the  crit- 
ical procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  needed  to  modernize 
and  strengthen  our  existing  forces.  This 
bill  represents  the  committee's  best  judg- 
ment as  to  what  programs  should  be 
funded  and  what  level  of  fiscal  resources 
should  be  directed  to  these  programs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant bill. 

n  1450 

I  would  conclude  by  saying  that  we  will 
all  greatly  miss  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Bob  Wilson  >  who  has  been  a 
stalwart  for  national  defense  in  the  years 
he  has  been  here.  It  is  a  personal  sad- 
ness to  me  to  have  him  leave  the  com- 
mittee and  leave  his  leadership  here  in 
the  Congress  as  a  whole.  We  wish  him 
well  and  congratulate  him  on  the  won- 
derful service  he  has  given. 

Mr,  BOB  WILSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  14  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  'Mr. 
Spence  ' ,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and  Strate- 
gic and  Critical  Materials. 

Mr,  SPENCE,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H,R,  6974.  the  fiscal  year 
1981  authorization  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  country  has  reached  a  crossroad  in 
history.  One  direction  leads  toward  self- 
confidence  and  some  certainty  that,  come 
what  may.  we  will  be  militarily,  economi- 
cally, and  politically  prepared  to  influ- 
ence our  destiny.  The  other  direction 
heads  toward  procrastination  and  un- 
certainty; doubts  about  our  ability  or 
credibility  to  protect  American  interests 
wherever  the  test  may  come.  I  believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  want  no  part  of  the  latter  course. 
It  is  a  loser,  and  I  believe  they  are  sick 
and  tired  of  losing. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  for  the  moment. 
The  irony  is  all  too  clear. 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  in  1962.  the  Russian  negotiator 
curtly  acquiesced  to  U.S.  demands.  He 
asked  the  US,  negotiator  what  it  w-as 
that  the  United  States  wanted  to  do. 
He  was  told  to  get  the  Russian  strategic 
missiles  out  of  Cuba,  The  Russian  envoy 
agreed  to  comply,  but  pointed  a  finger  at 
the  American  and  said,  'Never  again  will 
we  be  caught  in  this  position," 

About  a  year  later.  Admiral  Gorshkov, 


the  commander  of  Russian  naval  forces, 
"ordered  his  men  to  sea."  This  event 
marked  a  break  in  the  traditional  role 
of  the  Russian  Navy  as  a  coastal  defense 
force.  In  the  18  years  since  the  Cuban 
missile  incident,  the  U.S.S.R.  has  built 
a  large  and  formidable  blue  ocean  fleet 
that  can  project  its  power  in  waters  re- 
mote from  the  Soviet  Union.  The  leader- 
ship in  the  Kremlin  is  apparently  deter- 
mined to  never  again  have  to  negotiate 
from  a  position  of  weakness  at  sea. 

The  Russian  Navy  today  is  larger  than 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

Right  here  I  want  to  make  clear  that 
it  is  of  little  consolation  to  me  to  have 
critics  of  an  enhanced  naval  shipbuild- 
ing program  proclaim  that  our  tech- 
nology is  superior  to  the  Russians  and, 
therefore,  somehow  we  should  not  be  too 
concerned  about  the  fact  the  Russians 
have  about  twice  as  many  major  surface 
combatants  and  three  f.mes  as  many  sub- 
marines as  we  do.  Let  me  give  you  a 
concrete  example  of  how  the  Russians 
are  technologically  ahead  of  us.  The 
Russians  have  a  titanium -hulled  sub- 
marine known  as  the  Alpha  class.  It  can 
dive  deeper  and  go  faster  tlian  anything 
in  the  U.S.  submarine  inventor>-.  Our 
teclinicians  tell  us  that  the  United  States 
does  not  have  the  technology  to  build 
titanium-hulled  submarines.  No.  I  do  not 
take  any  consolation  in  the  kind  of 
rationale  that  proclaims  that  our  tech- 
nology is  superior  to  the  Soviets,  and  I 
hope  that  neither  will  you. 

The  U.S.S.R.  continues  to  build  war- 
ships at  a  pace  that  far  exceeds  our  own. 
Why?  The  Russians  are  building  8  to 
12  attack  submarines  per  year  The  most 
recent  U.S.  shipbuilding  plan  has  only 
one.  The  Russians  are  building  four  new 
classes  of  cruisers.  The  United  States  Is 
building  only  one  new  class.  The  Russians 
are  building  a  30,000-ton.  nuclear-pow- 
ered, battle  cruiser.  U.S.  nuclear-powered 
cruisers,  of  which  there  are  only  nine, 
are  less  than  half  that  size.  What  is  even 
more  incredulous  is  that  not  one  nuclear- 
powered  naval  combatant  is  in  the  ad- 
ministration's 5-year  shipbuilding  plan 
for  the  surface  fleet.  Why? 

We  are  a  maritime  nation,  and  we  had 
better  recognize  that  fact.  I  hope  that 
there  is  no  one  in  this  body  who  does  not 
appreciate  the  significance  of  this.  I 
hope  that  there  is  no  one  in  this  body 
who  does  not  recongize  the  consequences 
of  having  our  sea  lines  of  supply  inter- 
dicted. We  simply  cannot  take  the  chance 
of  this  ever  happening.  We  must  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  premium  on  the  policy 
that  insures  us  freedom  of  the  seas. 

I  think  that  somebody  has  to  sound 
an  alarm  for  the  American  people  to 
hear,  and  I  am  willing  to  sound  it  There 
are  extraordinarv'  events  taking  place  in 
the  world  today  which  we  can  only 
ignore  at  our  owm  peril.  Take  a  look 
around  and  I  think  you  will  see  that 
things  do  not  bode  well  for  U.S.  interests. 

The  Russians  have  occupied  Afghani- 
stan. They  have  succeeded  in  achieving 
another  step  toward  the  goal  of  captur- 
ing warm-water  ports  facme  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Throughout  the  19th  century. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  vied 
for  a  predominant  place  in  the  countries 
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of  Islamic  Asia.  There  is  a  long  history  of 


ment  and  preparedness  will  be  seen  as  a 
sienal  of  U.S.  determination  to  break  out 


ships,  and  supply  ships  are  in  short  sup- 
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Chairman,  although  I  am  some- 
disillusioned  over  the  mabilitv  of 


creases  in  the  recruiting  and  advertising 
budect  have  not  resulted  in  thp  miHtarv 
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of  Islamic  Asia.  There  is  a  long  history  of 
Russian  attempts  to  move  into  Afghani- 
stan. Iran,  and  other  neighboring  coun- 
tries. They  have  been  relentless  in  pur- 
suit of  their  best  interests.  We  do  not 
seem  to  care  about  our  best  interests 
anymore. 

The  Russians  have  established  naval 
bases  in  strategic  locations  worldwide. 
They  are  in  Cam  Ranh  Bay  in  the  Pacific 
not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Malacca 
through  which  run  the  main  trade 
routes  past  Singapore,  between  the  In- 
dian and  Pacific  Oceans.  They  are  in 
Aden  and  Isle  of  Socotra  along  head- 
waters of  the  Suez  Canal.  They  are  in  the 
Caribbean,  at  Cienfuegos  in  Cuba,  not 
far  from  the  Panama  Canal.  They  are 
in  the  western  and  eastern  shores  of 
Africa,  not  far  from  vital  shipping  lanes 
from  the  Indian  Ocean,  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  United  States  and 
Europe. 

Recently  I  learned  that  the  Russians 
are  financing,  and  the  Cubans  are  build- 
ing, a  15,000-foot  runway  on  the  island 
of  Grenada  in  the  Caribbean.  Why? 
Grenada  has  a  Communist  government. 
The  island  lies  in  the  southern  chain  of 
island.s  pointing  toward  the  oilfields  of 
Venezuela. 

Do  the  Russians  have  a  grand  scheme 
for  world  domination?  I  certainly  do  not 
know.  But  whatever  it  is  that  they  are 
doing  seems  to  be  aimed  at  disrupting 
American  influence  in  areas  of  the  world 
vital  to  our  economy.  Their  actions  have 
been  consistent  with  classic  Russian 
Marxist  doctrine. 

Some  writers  have  suggested  a  similar- 
ity between  events  taking  place  today 
and  those  which  took  place  in  1914  and 
1939  at  the  start  of  two  World  Wars. 
Whether  real  or  imagined,  the  Russians 
are  acting  ver\'  similar  to  the  manner  in 
which  Che  Kaiser  and  Hitler  acted.  Pear 
of  invasion  or  economic  survival  may  be 
the  driving  forces  in  Russian  behavior. 
Middle  East  oil  at  Russia's  doorstep  is 
certainly  as  tempting  a  prize  to  Russians 
facing  petroleum  shortages  in  the  1980's 
as  it  IS  a  key  to  economic  survival  for 
Western  Europe  and  Japan.  The  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Afghanistan,  osten- 
sibly to  quell  an  uprising  of  Islamic  ele- 
ments considered  a  threat  to  the  security 
of  Soviet  borders,  may  have  some  believ- 
ers in  Western  circles,  but  regardless  of 
the  circumstances,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  Russians  are  in  Afghanistan,  most 
likely  there  to  stay,  and  they  will  have 
greatly  enhanced  their  strategic  position 
in  Asia.  The  seed  of  potential  conflict 
have  been  sown. 

The  West  had  better  be  ready  for  the 
challenge  of  Russian  expansionism. 
From  what  I  can  determine,  we  are  not 
re.spondmg  to  the  situation  as  we  should. 
We  are  still  sending  confusing  signals 
t.T  our  friends  and  allies.  They  perceive 
us  as  lacking  a  clear  sense  of  direction 
and  the  will  to  protect  our  interests 
abroad,  even  to  the  extent  of  military 
conflict  Frankly.  I  do  not  blame  them, 
for  the  information  .systems  available 
today  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  ex- 
amine us  for  what  we  do.  rather  than 
what  we  say.  What  we  do  to  make  mean- 
ingful   increases    in    military    procure- 


ment and  preparedness  will  be  seen  as  a 
signal  of  U.S.  determination  to  break  out 
of  the  lethargy  that  engulfed  us  in  the 
post-Vietnam  period. 

Let  me  briefly  tell  you  how  I  view  the 
state  of  the  U.S.  Navy  today,  since  as  a 
member  of  the  Seapower  Subcommittee 
I  know  a  little  bit  about  that  subject. 
This  is  also  what  our  friends  and  allies 
likely  see. 

You  have  been  told  that  there  is  real 
growth  in  the  defense  budget.  The  fig- 
ures vary  from  about  6  percent  to  less 
than  3  percent.  Perhaps  you  have  read 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial  of 
April  16.  1980  entitled  "The  3'~f  Fraud." 
IE  you  have  not.  I  recommend  it.  since 
it  sets  the  record  straight.  Now  hear  this: 
The  Navy's  real  growth,  total  obliga- 
tional  authority  (TOA)  for  fiscal  year 
1981  over  fiscal  year  1980.  is  only  1.3 
percent  in  constant  dollars.  The  real 
growth  for  outlays  for  the  Navy  in  fiscal 
year  1981  over  fiscal  year  1980  is  0.1  per- 
cent I  one-tenth  of  1  percent'  in  con- 
stant dollars.  But  here  is  the  most  star- 
tling statistic.  The  real  program  growth 
in  the  shipbuilding  program  as  sub- 
mitted for  fiscal  year  1981  over  fiscal 
year  1980  is  minus  14.9  percent  in  con- 
stant dollars.  In  terms  of  constant  dol- 
lars, the  Navy  shipbuilding  program, 
presented  by  the  administration,  is  $1.1 
billion  less  in  fiscal  year  1981  than  in 
fiscal  year  1980. 

The  President  says  he  wants  a  strong 
Navy.  His  actions  are  not  consistent 
with  his  words.  There  are  significant 
shortages  in  the  Navy  shipbuilding 
which  can  only  be  corrected  by  a  pro- 
gressive and  uniform  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  warships  procured  each  year 
for  the  next  20  years.  We  should  be 
building  between  18  and  24  ships  a  year 
of  various  types, 

U.S.  naval  forces  are  at  a  low  ebb, 
their  smallest  since  pre-WWII.  I  came 
across  an  interesting  statistic  the  other 
day.  In  1943  the  Navy  procured  some 
1  700  ships.  Tliis  year,  the  entire  Navy 
shipbuilding  program  consists  of  only  16 
ships.  I  seriously  doubt  that  today  we 
have  the  surge  capability  to  duplicate 
such  an  effort. 

U.S.  naval  force  level  trends  now  show: 

First.  Not  enough  aircraft  carriers  to 
maintain  credible  carrier  force  struc- 
tures in  vital  areas  of  the  world.  The 
Commander  in  Chief  Pacific,  says  he 
needs  two  more  carrier  battle  groups.  We 
are  stretched  thin  in  the  area  where  we 
hold  superiority  over  any  adversary;  our 
aircraft  carrier  forces.  They  are  the 
backbone  of  the  fleet; 

Second.  Not  enough  attack  submarines 
being  built  per  year  to  maintain  a  mini- 
mum requirement  of  90  submarines: 

Third.  Not  enough  cruisers  and  de- 
stroyers. Our  cru'ser /destroyer  levels  w-ill 
take  a  sharp  trend  downward  in  the  mid- 
1980  s  unless  we  begin  a  vigorous  build- 
ing program: 

Fourth.  Not  enough  amphibious  forces. 
Our  amphibious  forces  will  suffer  from 
block  obsolescence  in  the  mid-1980's  un- 
less we  begin  a  steady  replacement  pro- 
gram, not  one  for  one.  but  in  kind: 

Fifth.  Not  enough  logistics  ships.  Our 
auxiliary     forces,     oilers,     ammunition 


ships,  and  supply  ships  are  in  short  sup- 
ply and  aging.  Replenishment  numbers 
are  in.suflicient: 

Sixth.  Not  enough  mine  warfare  ships. 
Our  mine  warfare  ships  are  decrepit.  We 
have  only  about  six  m  the  active  fleet, 
and  they  are  all  about  30  years  old; 

Seventh.  Not  enough  Reserve  Forces. 
Our  Naval  Reserve  Fleet  is  about  to  dis- 
appear. The  20  or  so  Reserve  destroyers 
average  over  34  years  of  age;  and 

Eighth.  Not  enougla  ships  in  the  pipe- 
line tc  replace  losses. 

The  short-term  ship  gains  in  the  next 
few  years  are  deceptive.  The  real  prob- 
lem lies  ahead. 

The  Seapower  Subcommittee  added 
$2.2  billion  to  the  budget  request  for 
shipbuilding  to  make  up  for  the  nearly 
15  percent  cut  in  siiipijuilding  imposed 
by  the  administration.  This  increase 
raises  the  total  number  of  ships  for  the 
Navy  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  program 
from  16  to  22.  This  action  is  consistent 
with  the  real  requirements  of  the  Navy. 
We  must  resolve  to  go  forward  with  this 
shipbu.lding  program. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  here  about 
readiness  and  procurement  since  I  expect 
that  some  of  the  debate  may  focus  on 
these  two  areas  as  distinct  and  separate 
from  one  another.  I  think  that  it  is 
important  that  a  balance  be  struck  be- 
tween the  two.  We  need  to  keep  what 
we  have  got  ready  to  fight,  but  we  also 
have  to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  steady 
and  economic  flow  of  new  procurement 
in  the  pipeline.  We  cannot  solve  our 
long-range  procurement  needs— particu- 
larly in  shipbuilding  which  takes  so 
much  time— fixing  what  we  have  got  to 
the  detriment  of  new  shipbuilding  pro- 
grams. We  must  find  a  way  to  do  both. 

Integral  to  this  shipbuilding  and 
maintenance  situation  is  the  viability  of 
the  industrial  base  that  supports  such 
activity.  The  trends  show  that  we  are 
losing  shipvard  worker  skills  and  produc- 
tion capability  for  vital  shipboard  com- 
ponent.';. The  primary  reason  is  simply 
that  there  is  not  enough  work.  Neither 
the  shipbuilders  nor  the  suppliers  find 
it  profitable  to  build  ships  for  the  Navy. 
The  converse  is  also  true.  The  Navy  may 
be  paying  too  much  for  ships  because 
there  are  too  few  builders  willing  to  risk 
the  investment. 

The  bright  hope  for  the  future  is  that 
there  ou.£-ht  to  be  an  upward  surge  in 
Navy  shipbuilding  simply  because  the 
Navy  needi-  so  many  new  ships  to  build 
up  fleet  inventories.  Overall,  this  ought 
to  have  a  positive  effect  for  the  Nation's 
economy  as  well  as  the  military  posture 
of  the  Navy. 

In  the  same  vein.  I  hope  that  we  can 
develop  a  national  policy  that  clearly 
leads  us  to  rational  defense  expenditures. 
We  spend  too  little  now.  I  get  distraught 
when  I  l:ear  people  say  that  we  are 
now  spending  more  for  defense  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  tliis  country. 
The  implication,  of  course,  is  that  we 
have  more  than  adequately  addressed 
the  needs  of  defense.  This  kind  of  dia- 
log perpetuates  a  myth  and  a  false 
5ense  of  security  to  the  American  people. 
The  material  cost  of  everything  in  our 
lives  is  now  greater  than  ever  before  in 
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liistory.  The  real  cost  of  defense  has  to 
be  recognized  for  what  it  has  to  be.  It 
has  to  be  an  expense  that  buys,  mans, 
end  maintains  the  kind  of  military 
equipment  this  country  needs  to  survive 
as  a  free  nation  in  the  20th  and  21st  cen- 
turies. The  Congress  has  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown 
ended  his  fiscal  year  1981  Department  of 
Defense  posture  statement  as  follows; 

Critical  turning  points  in  the  histories  of 
nations  are  difficult  to  recognize  at  the  time. 
Usually,  they  become  clear  only  in  retrospect. 
Nonetheless,  the  United  States  may  well  be 
at  such  a  turning  point  todav  We  face  a  de- 
cision that  we  have  been  deterring  for  too 
long;  we  can  defer  It  no  longer  We  must  de- 
cide now  whether  we  intend  to  remain  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  to  let  ourselves  slip  into  inferiority, 
into  a  position  of  weakness  in  a  har.sh  world 
where  principles  unsupported  by  power  are 
victimized,  and  to  become  a  nation  with  more 
of  a  past  than  a  future  I  reject  that  alterna- 
tive, and  I  know  that  the  Congre.ss  does  as 
well. 

His  statement  makes  sense  His  budget 
proposals  do  not.  Let  the  Congress  help 
him  achieve  what  he  says  this  country 
must  achieve,  a  more  realistic  defense 
budget  responsive  to  the  times, 

n  1500 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  tlte  gentleman  in  the  well 
and  say  that  although  I  am  somewhat 
disillusioned  over  the  inability  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  understand  the  urgency 
associated  with  improving  our  state  of 
military  preparedness,  this  committee 
certainly  remains  steadfast  in  our  desire 
to  improve  this  preparedness 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  extend  my  personal 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  tlte  chairmen 
and  the  ranking  members  for  their  fine 
work  in  preparing  this  bill. 

As  you  know,  these  are  trying  times. 
We  have  a  situation  where  U.S.  men  and 
women  are  being  held  hostage  in  Iran; 
we  have  heard  testimony  recounting  the 
events  that  led  to  an  abortive  attempt  to 
free  these  hostages;  we  see  the  US  S.R.'s 
invas.on  of  Afghanistan  and  the  clear 
desire  to  spread  their  influence  through- 
out the  oil-rich  Middle  East  area;  and  we 
see  the  •  'creasing  costs  and  diminishing 
supply  of  critical  petroleum  and  petro- 
leum products  needed  to  maintain  our 
militarv  preparedness.  These  conditions, 
coupled  with  the  mood  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  balance  the  budget  at  any 
cost— witness  the  President's  recent  and 
successful  attempt  to  kill  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Grammi  and  myself — and  the  le.ss 
than  credible  All-Volunteer  Force,  create 
a  sizable  challenge  for  the  committee. 
This  bill  attempts  to  address  that  chal- 
lenge. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  commend 
the  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee 
chairman.  Mr.  White,  for  his  energetic 
efforts  to  solve  some  of  the  personnel 
problems  in  the  military  despite  the  manv 
obstacles. 


Mr.  Chairman,  although  I  am  some- 
what disillusioned  over  the  inability  of 
this  administration  to  understand  the 
urgency  associated  with  improving  our 
state  of  military  preparedness.  I  remain 
steadfast  in  my  desire  to  improve  pre- 
paredness by  focusing  on  the  heart  of  the 
military  system — its  people. 

The  committee,  in  reporting  H.R.  6974. 
has  tried  to  attack  the  personnel  prob- 
lems of  the  military  by  addressing  the 
shortfalls  in  the  areas  of  recruitment  and 
retention  in  the  context  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force  concept. 

RECRUITMENT 

The  All-Volunteer  Force  experiment 
to  date  has  achieved  very  mixed  results. 
The  failure  of  any  of  the  four  services 
to  achieve  their  recruitment  goals  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  last  September  pre- 
sents convincing  evidence  that  we  must 
do  more.  Recruitment  for  fiscal  year  1979 
was  7  percent  short  of  the  Department's 
recruitment  objectives,  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
if  current  policies  continue — noncompeti- 
tive pay  and  diminishing  benefits — re- 
cruitment may  fall  short  by  as  much  as 
15  percent  by  1985. 

The  recruiting  situation  in  fiscal  year 
1979  could  have  been  worse  had  it  not 
been  for  the  large  increases  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  being  recruited. 

The  recruiting  problem  is  particularly 
acute  in  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps 
with  present  shortfalls  of  16.400  and  1.200 
enlistees,  respectively. 

Although  it  appears  that  the  Active 
Forces  shortfalls  for  this  year  will  not  be 
as  great  as  those  experienced  last  year, 
there  are  significant  problems  in  attract- 
ing and  recruiting  the  caliber  of  individ- 
uals the  military  needs  to  operate  and 
maintain  its  sophisticated  weapons.  All 
of  the  military  services  are  experiencing 
problems  in  attracting  high  school  grad- 
uates. 

The  Department  has  indicated  that  in 
1979.  48  percent  of  the  Army's  enlistees 
fall  into  the  lower  mental  categories 
w'hich  requires  the  Army  to  provide  re- 
medial reading  and  special  training  for 
these  individuals.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has  re- 
cently indicated  that  perhaps  these  tests 
do  not  accurately  measure  the  enlistee's 
mental  abilities,  nor  do  they  measure  the 
enlistee's  potential  for  success  in  the  mil- 
itary. Therefore,  despite  the  Depart- 
ment's own  findings,  some  Department 
of  Defense  officials  steadfastly  maintain 
that  the  All-Volunteer  Force  is  working 
well.  It  is  not  clear  this  is  the  case. 

Due  to  the  ambiguity  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  the  current  mental  cate- 
gor>-  tests,  the  committee  has  encouraged 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  conduct  a  comprehen- 
sive assessment  of  this  problem  and  pre- 
sent the  Department's  recommendations 
to  the  committee  by  June  30,  1980.  In 
the  interim  the  committee  has  asked  to 
be  informed  of  the  methods  the  Depart- 
ment plans  to  use  in  making  the  assess- 
ment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  recruiting  force 
needs  new  tools  to  attract  the  appropri- 
ate enlistees.  In  the  past,  continual  in- 


creases in  the  recruiting  and  advertising 
budget  have  not  resulted  in  the  military 
being  able  to  attract  enough  of  the  ap- 
propriate enlistees.  There  is  a  definite 
need  to  provide  additional  incentives 
which  would  make  the  militar>'  more  at- 
tractive to  high  school  graduates.  In  this 
regard,  the  committee  will  propose  a  dLs- 
cretionary  educational  incentive  pro- 
gram, which  will  focus  on  the  recruit- 
ment of  high  school  graduates,  while  not 
acting  as  a  disincentive  for  retention. 

There  are  additional  problems  asso- 
ciated with  recruitment.  One  very  sig- 
nificant problem  is  that  recruiters  are 
not  able  to  have  access  to  the  high  school 
and  police  records  of  prospective  en- 
listees. The  committee  has  urged  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  promptly  take 
action,  including  the  submission  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would 
enable  recruiters  to  have  access  to  high 
school  and  police  records  for  the  purpose 
of  enlisting  personnel  for  the  mihtary. 

RETENTION 

While  our  recruiting  shortfalls  are 
particularly  acute  in  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps,  our  retention  shortfalls 
have  reached  the  critical  point  in  the 
Navy  and  Air  Force.  The  Navy  has 
20.000  fewer  experienced  petty  officers — 
pay  grades  E-4  through  E-9 — than  it 
requires.  This  represents  a  loss  of  3,000 
petty  officers  since  last  year.  In  general, 
tlie  retention  rate  for  second-term  en- 
listees in  the  Navy  (enlistees  with  6  to 
10  years  of  service)  is  alarming.  The 
Navy  has  indicated  that  in  order  for  it 
to  maintain  the  appropriate  state  of 
readiness,  it  must  retain  60  percent  of 
second-termers.  The  current  retention 
rate  is  only  45  percent,  and  that  is  2 
percent  less  than  last  years  retention 
rate. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there 
is  no  quick  fix  to  the  retention  problem, 
and  that  it  requires  a  long-term  solu- 
tion with  the  support  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  administration, 
and  the  Congress.  The  Navy  has  initiated 
a  test  to  investigate  the  feasibUity  of 
improving  the  conditions  of  service  for 
its  enlistees  in  the  areas  of  maintenance, 
frequency  of  inspections,  excess  in -port 
duty,  and  other  tasks  which  tend  to  have 
a  negative  impact  upon  retention.  We 
all  anxiously  await  the  Navy  report  of 
the  findings  and  conclusions  resulting 
from  the  test. 

The  Air  Force  is  experiencing  some 
significant  problems  in  retaining  career 
enlisted  personnel  and  pilots.  In  fiscal 
year  1980,  only  26  percent  of  the  pilots 
completed  their  11th  years  as  com- 
pared with  51  percent  in  fiscal  year  1976. 
The  Air  Force  is  short  1.302  pilots  and 
39  navigators;  and  if  this  trend  con- 
tinues, the  Air  Force  estimates  that  the 
shortage  will  increase  to  3,400  pilots 
and  900  navigators  by  fiscal  year  1982. 

RESERVES 

The  Reserve  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  security  establish- 
ment. The  Active  Forces,  in  many  cases, 
could  not  be  deployed  to  accomplish  their 
mission  without  Reserve  augmentation 
Therefore,  we  must  also  address  our  Re- 
serve force  recruitment  and  retention 
problems,  and  take  whatever  steps  are 
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necessary  to  insure  that  our  Reserve  pro- 
gram remains  healthy  as  a  part  of  the 


take  the  square  root  of  an  8-digit  num- 
ber or  multiply  2  4-digit  numbers  on  a 


that  it  is  costing  us  as  much  to  get  less 
capability  than  the  B-1  would  have  pro- 
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The     committee     also     recommends 
against  the  Army's  120  millimeter  tank 


the  world  during  the  past  4  or  5  years.  We 
seem  to  have  lost  our  sense  of  commit- 


which  were  carried  out  in  previous  years. 
We  must  continue  to  invest  heavilv  in 
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necessary  to  insure  that  our  Reserve  pro- 
gram remains  healthy  as  a  part  of  the 
total  force  concept. 

The  committee  has  proposed  that  the 
Reserve  incentive  program,  which  in- 
cludes enlistment  and  reenlistment 
bonuses  and  educational  assistance,  be 
extended  until  September  30.  1985.  Un- 
less this  program  is  extended  the  Re- 
serve incentives  will  terminate  on 
September  30  of  this  year. 

Our  peacetime  manning  requirement 
is  short  by  130.000  personnel.  The  war- 
time manning  requirement  shortage  is 
even  greater — 170,000  personnel.  I  feel 
that  these  incentives  are  also  necessary 
to  improve  the  overall  quality  of  our 
Reserve  Force.  As  an  example,  in  fiscal 
year  1979.  74  percent  of  all  enlistees  in 
the  Army  Reserve  were  in  the  lower 
mental  categories.  As  a  partial  remedy 
for  this  problem,  the  committee  will  al- 
so propose  an  increase  in  the  amount 
of  educational  assistance  available  to 
the  Reserves. 

The  committee  remains  concerned 
about  the  participation  in  the  Reserve 
program,  and  it  has  directed  that  a 
report  on  attrition  in  the  Re.serve  be 
prepared  and  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee before  the  fi.scal  year  1981  defense 
program  is  submitted. 

I  urge  you  to  join  with  me  ani  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  in  our  efforts 
to  improve  the  status  of  our  military 
personnel  and  strengthen  our  oersonneJ 
readiness. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge  you  to 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  ICHORD  I  . 

Mr  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  6974  and  specifically  to 
address  myself  to  title  II  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defen.se  requested  $16  478  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  research  and  de- 
velopment program.  The  committee, 
after  an  extensive  review  of  the  request! 
recommends  authorization  of  $16,704 
billion— an  increase  of  $226  1  million  or 
1.4  percent. 

Mr  Chairman,  during  my  19  years  in 
the  Congress.  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
my  time  on  defense  matters.  But  even 
before  I  came  to  the  Congress.  I  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  R.  &  D.  to  our 
defense  capability  and  indeed  the  impact 
R.  &  D.  has  had  on  our  whole  wav  of  life 
Military  medical  research  in  the  18th 
century  gave  us  our  first  mass  vaccina- 
tion program  for  smallpox  in  1777.  This 
was  later  followed  bv  work  that  helped 
protect  us  from  typhoid,  hookworm  and 
yellow  fever. 

The  military  R.  &  D.  program  pro- 
duced the  technology  that  in  turn  pro- 
duced the  C-5A  military  transport  the 
father  of  todays  Boeing  747.  Douglas 
DC-10  and  Lockheed  I^ioil  commercial 
aircraft.  As  a  consequence,  we  can  leave 
this  building  at  4  o'clock,  drive  over  to 
Dulles  Airport  and  conduct  business  in 
turope  tomorrow  morning 

fr^^^y.^"''^^^    calculator    which    came 

L  .^ii^n^.T"""''^'  *°''''^  of  electronics 
^  still  another  amazing  output  of  our  in- 
vestment m  technology  We  can  do  all 
sorts  of  complex  computation^we  can 


take  the  square  root  of  an  8-digit  num- 
ber or  multiply  2  4-digit  numbers  on  a 
pocket  calculator  in  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  get  the  calculator  out  of  your 
coat  pocket. 

Unquestionablv,  technology  has  played 
a  major  role  in  shaping  the  America  that 
we  have  today.  Like  most  things  in  life, 
however,  technology  can  be  used  for  both 
good  and  evil  purposes.  While  its  output 
can  be  used  to  defend  freedom,  it  can 
also  be  used  to  kill  people.  While  tech- 
nology stimulates  new  careers,  it  also 
generates  boring  mundane  assembly  line 
jobs. 

There  is  no  question  that  technology 
has  shaped  everything  in  our  lives  from 
the  way  we  travel  to  the  way  we  fight  a 
war. 

The  technology  that  we  perform  today 
decides  what  weapon  systems  we  will  buy 
from  now  until  the  year  2000.  and  in 
some  cases  even  later.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  without  technology,  the  war 
fighting-war  winning  capability  of  this 
country  would  atrophy.  But  technology 
or  its  end  products  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  us  a  war  fighting-war  winning;  capa- 
bility. Along  with  technology  and  wcao- 
onry.  we  need  two  major  ingredients,  will 
and  commitment.  I  will  say  more  about 
this  in  a  few  minutes.  First,  however,  I 
want  to  summarize  the  more  im'rortant 
actions  that  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  taken  on  the  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  R.  &  D.  program. 

The  committee  recommended  $226  1 
million  more  than  the  administration 
requested  for  defense  R.  &  D.  This  add- 
on does  not  mean  that  the  commitee 
acceped  the  administration's  request  and 
added  a  few  more  R.  &  D.  programs  be- 
cause in  reality,  we  made  over  130  pro- 
gram adjustments  reflecting  deletions, 
reductions  and  add-ons  to  projects  and 
programs.  It  is  our  judgment  that  the 
R.  &  D.  program  recommended  in  title 
II  is  more  responsive  to  our  near-  and 
long-term  military  requirements  than 
the  R.  &  D.  program  requested  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

We  added  $400  million  for  the  R.  &  D. 
required  for  the  strategic  weapons 
launcher  or  SWL.  The  S'WL  is  a  fixed - 
wing  variant  of  the  B-1  manned  pene- 
trating bomber.  The  SWL,  however,  is 
not.  and  I  emphasize  not.  a  manned 
penetrating  bomber.  It  is  a  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  that  will  replace  the  B- 
52G's. 

We  did  not  add  this  $400  million  to 
stimulate  a  confrontation  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  reverse  the  presidents 
decision  to  terminate  the  B-1.  We  did 
not  recommend  the  SWL  because  of  the 
situation  in  Iran  or  Afghanistan.  We 
recommend  it  because  the  B-52G's  will 
be  40  years  old  in  1990.  and  we  are 
not  willing  to  send  our  pilots  and  crews 
to  war  in  a  40-year-old  aircraft. 

When  the  B-1  was  terminated  in  1977, 
we  were  told  that  there  were  less  costly 
alternatives  that  were  available  to  do 
the  job.  Regrettably,  I  must  say  we  were 
sold  a  bill  of  goods  because  the  B-52G 
cruise  missile  integration  program  is 
just  about  as  expensive  as  the  procure- 
ment of  244  B-1  aircraft.  What  is  even 
more  unfortunate  about  the  situation  is 
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that  it  is  costing  us  as  much  to  get  less 
capability  than  the  B-1  would  have  pro- 
vided. But  that  is  water  over  the  dam: 
and  while  I  still  strongly  support  and 
favor  the  B-1. 1  do  not  think  it  is  prudent 
to  take  up  the  fight  for  it  this  year.  I  am 
ready,  however,  to  take  on  the  issue  of 
investing  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars—unwisely I  might  add— in  making 
modifications  to  the  B-52G's  to  keep 
them  flying  out  to  the  year  2000.  How 
many  of  you  would  like  to  fly  from 
Washington  to  Los  Angele.s  in  a  DC-3  let 
alone  send  your  children  or  anyone  for 
that  matter  to  war  in  a  40-  or  50-year- 
old  a  ire  raff 

We  believe  that  in  view  of  all  the  other 
alternatives,  the  fixed-wing  nonpene- 
trating SWL  is  the  best  answer  to  satis- 
fying the  cruise  missile  aircraft  require, 
ment. 

The  committee  recommends  the  addi- 
tion of  $243  million  to  continue  full-scale 
development  of  the  A'V-8B  'VSTOL  air- 
craft for  the  Marine  Corps.  This  is  the 
only  aircraft  that  will  enable  the  Ma- 
rines to  operate  in  the  forward  area.  The 
fact  that  the  A-18  does  not  fully  satisfy 
the  Marine  Corp  requirement,  led  to  the 
judgment  that  the  A'V-SB  is  es.sential  to 
the  Marine  Corps  mission  and  that  the 
program  should  move  forward. 

The  U.S.  Navy  today  is  seriously  defi- 
cient, both  quantitatively  and  qualita- 
tively, in  major  .surface  combatant  ships. 
Fortunately,  we  are  moving  forward  with 
the  CG-47  Aegis  cruiser;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  Soviets  hnve  four  new  classes 
of  warships  under  development  at  this 
time.  The  intelligence  people  postulate 
that  the  Soviets  will  buy  more  of  each 
new  class  of  these  ships  than  the  United 
States  will  buy  in  the  entire  CG-47  pro- 
gram. Unquestionably,  the  Navy's  major 
surface  combatant  profile  relative  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union  is  poor  and  will 
worsen  by  1990  unless  we  take  the  appro- 
priate action  now  to  build  and  deploy 
capable  fighting  ships  Accordingly,  the 
committee  added  $100  million  to  acceler- 
ate the  development  of  the  DDG-X 
ship — a  platform  that  is  intended  as  a 
highly  capable  fighting  ship  with  major 
emohasis  on  its  antiair  warfare  capa- 
bility. 

The  committee  opposed  the  C-X  trans- 
port aircraft  program  that  was  proposed 
by  thp  Department  of  Defense  primarily 
because  this  aircraft  does  ab'=olutely 
nothing  to  correct  our  present  strategic 
mobility  deficiencies.  Further  the  C-X 
is  only  a  partial  solution — and  not  very 
good  at  that— to  our  future  requirements. 
I  strongly  support  my  distinguished  com- 
mittee chairman  in  his  assessment  that 
we  need  more  airlift.  I  would  lend  my 
complete  suoport  to  the  procurement  of 
readily  available  aircraft  that  will  cor- 
rect the  deficiencies  that  we  have  today. 
I  have  supported,  and  will  continue  to 
supDort.  buyin?  more  P-l^n's  and  more 
civil  reserve  air  fleet  capability  I  could 
even  support  buying  more  C-5A's  or 
C-5A  derivatives.  After  all.  we  have  in- 
vested over  $6  biUion  in  this  program; 
and  we  should  get  the  most  out  of  this 
investment. 

I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the 
C-X  is  either  desirable  or  necessary. 
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The  committee  also  recommends 
against  the  Army's  120  millimeter  tank 
tjun  program.  This  program  was  started 
in  the  interest  of  NATO  rationalization, 
standardization,  and  interoperability. 
We  are  advised,  however,  that  our  NATO 
allies  have  not  even  committed  to  the 
U.S. -developed  ammunition  for  the  gun. 

The  120  millimeter  tank  gun  will  re- 
quire about  $2  billion  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  problems,  both  technical  and 
management,  that  are  being  encount- 
ered, as  well  as  the  Army's  affordability 
problem,  then  the  committee  had  to 
recommend  against  the  program  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  summarizes  some  of  the 
more  significant  committee  recommen- 
dation.s  and  I  do  urge  the  support  of  the 
Members  for  title  II  of  this  defense 
authorization  bill. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  in 
what  will  be  one  of  my  last  trips  to  the 
well  to  speak  out  on  behalf  of  defense 
that  this  country  needs  a  great  deal  more 
than  $16  billion  in  title  II  or  $160  billion 
or  so  in  an  appropriations  bill  to  pre- 
serve the  national  security  of  our  great 
country. 

In  my  19-year  association  with  de- 
fense. I  have  watched  our  Nation  go 
from  a  position  of  nuclear  monopoly  to 
rough  strategic  equivalence.  While  we 
have  been  arsuing  the  case  for  the  MX 
the  Soviets  have  developed  four  new  stra- 
tegic miss'le  systems  and  have  four  more 
on  the  drawing  board. 

I  have  listened  to  defen.se  witnesses, 
including  General  Rogers,  our  supreme 
allied  commander  in  chief.  Europe,  ad- 
vise that  our  Army  now  lacks  the  re- 
sources that  are  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  war-winning  capability  in  NATO. 

I  have  watched  our  total  military  cap- 
ability— a  capability  that  20  years  ago 
was  respected  and  admired  by  all  coun- 
tries be  seiiously  questioned  by  many  of 
these  countries  today. 

This  past  January.  I  led  a  delegation 
to  the  Pacific  theater  to  review  our  pre- 
paredness in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
ocean.  We  conferred  with  officials  in 
Austraha  and  Singapore  to  gain  their 
perspective  on  the  current  world  situa- 
tion and  on  the  U.S.  military  posture. 

In  Australia,  we  were  advised  by  their 
professional  military  that  in  their  view, 
the  United  States  has  and  I  quote,  "given 
up  a  military  advantage  that  it  held  for 
many  years." 

In  Singapore,  President  Lee  described 
the  U.S.  appearance  as  "a  ship  in  a  storm 
without  a  tiller."  He  stated  that  the  cards 
for  the  future  are  on  the  table  and  in- 
deed the  future  of  the  entire  world  will 
be  determined  by  how  the  United  States 
plays  them. 

He  did  not  doubt  for  one  moment  the 
tenacity  of  tlie  Soviet  purpose  in  their 
relentless  pursuit  for  power  He  did 
doubt,  however,  the  will  and  commitment 
of  the  United  States  to  look  after  not 
only  the  interest  of  its  allies  but  after  our 
own  interests  as  well. 

Will  and  commitment— these  are  the 
two  words  that  have  been  brought  up  to 
every  delegation  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  has  visited  the  Middle 
East,  Europe,  Africa  and  other  parts  of 


the  world  during  the  past  4  or  5  years.  We 
seem  to  have  lost  our  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  insure  our  best  interests  and  the 
will  to  fight  for  our  best  interests  when 
challenged.  Our  allies  and  the  people  of 
the  Third  World  countries  have  a  burn- 
ing desire  for  the  United  States  to  show 
its  resolve  and  deter  Soviet  aggression, 
but  they  are  afraid  to  take  a  stand  be- 
cause they  wonder  whether  or  not  we  will 
be  there  if  and  when  they  need  us. 

I  want  to  caution,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
defense  authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  have  little  meaning  without  will  and 
commitment.  If  it  is  our  policy  to  con- 
tinue to  let  the  Soviets  get  away  with 
aggression — if  it  is  our  policy  to  allow 
people  to  take  over  our  embassies,  hold 
U.S.  citizens  hostage  and  kill  our  ambas- 
sadors— if  it  is  our  policy  to  only  scream 
outrage  in  response  to  actions  that  are 
intended  to  humiliate  us.  then  we  might 
as  well  all  go  home  now  and  forget  about 
a  $53  billion  defense  authorization  bill. 

I  gave  my  full  support  to  the  Holt- 
Gramm  amendment  to  increase  defense 
spending  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  am 
indeed  sorry  that  it  failed  and  I  would 
vote  for  it  again  today.  Even  if  it  had 
passed,  however,  it  still  would  not  have 
been  enough  to  insure  our  national  secu- 
rity because  defense  dollars  must  be 
backed  by  U.S.  resolve. 

I  believe  that  we  should  begin  by  re- 
jecting any  amendments  to  this  defense 
bill  that  will  cause  the  further  decline  of 
our  mihtary  capability. 

Our  Nation's  security  depends  on  dol- 
lars. U.S.  resolve,  and  a  clear  perception 
on  the  part  of  our  friends  and  enemies 
that  we  are  committed  to  insure  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free  world. 

Thank  you. 

D  1510 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dickin- 
son), the  ranking  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  full  committee  in  his 
kind  remarks  for  our  retiring  Members. 
All  such  remarks  are  very  well  deserved. 
I,  and  I  am  sure  others,  will  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  say  about  that  later. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6974.  the  bill  we  are  considering 
here  today.  In  years  past,  I  have 
normally  used  my  time  during  gen- 
eral debate  to  comment  primarily  on 
matters  related  to  research  and  develop- 
ment since  I  serve  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Research  and  De- 
velopment Subcommittee.  I  do  not  plan 
to  do  that  this  year  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  research  and  development 
is  currently  our  area  of  greatest  concern 
or  need. 

That  is  not  to  downplay  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  an  aggressive 
research  and  development  program. 
There  should  be  no  question  that  the 
many  modern  weapon  systems  that  we 
have  in  being  today  are  a  direct  result 
of  the  research  and  development  efforts 


which  were  carried  out  in  previous  years. 
We  must  continue  to  invest  heavily  in 
our  technology  efforts. 

Under  Dick  Ichord's  able  leadership, 
the  Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee once  agam  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  R.D.T.  &  E.  program  proposed  by 
the  Pentagon  and.  where  the  propKjsal 
was  found  to  be  lacking,  the  subcom- 
mittee was  quick  to  recommend  changes, 
both  upward  and  downward. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  our 
recommendations  at  this  point.  The 
committee's  report  has  t>een  available 
to  the  members  for  some  time  now  and 
the  detailed  rationale  for  the  various 
programmatic  adjustments  is  included  in 
the  report.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the 
research  and  development  budget  was 
thoroughly  scrubbed  and  I  ask  for  your 
support  of  our  recommendations. 

I  want  to  shift  gears  now  and  move 
away  from  the  narrow  subject  of  re- 
search and  development  to  the  broader 
subject  of  our  overall  defense  prepared- 
ness. As  a  lead  in,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  s  posture  statement  before  our 
committee  on  February  2,  1978.  I  want 
to  stress  the  date  here.  It  is  not  1980, 
but  1978.  so  what  I  am  about  to  quote 
was  said  over  2  years  ago.  In  the  interest 
of  time.  I  am  only  going  to  note  several 
key  points  but  let  me  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  doing  a  '60  Minutes"  job  on  Dr 
Brown.  I  think  his  meaning  was  clear 
and  is  accurately  reflected  by  what  I 
am  going  to  point  out. 

On  the  matter  of  overall  military  pre- 
paredness. Dr.  Brown  told  our  committee 
on  February  2, 1978: 

The  main  objective  of  our  collective  se- 
curity system  must  be  the  malnteniLnce  of 
an  overall  military  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union  no  less  favorable  than  the  one  that 
now  exists. 

On  the  matter  of  strategic  capability. 
Dr  Brown  told  our  committee  on  Febru- 
ary 28,  1978: 

In  my  Judgment,  a  rough  strategic  nuclear 
equilibrium  exists  between  the  two  sujier 
powers  at  the  present  lime.  Neither  country 
enjoys  a  military  advantage  . 

Dr.  Brown  then  went  on  to  say: 
Mutual  strategic  deterrence  and  essential 
equivalence  are  in  effect  The  administra- 
tion is  determined  to  continue  the  current 
state  of  affairs  .  .  we  will  maintain  It  by 
whatever  means  and  resources  are  necessary. 
No  one  should  have  any  doubts  whatsoever 
on  that  score. 

As  part  of  our  postnre  hearings  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  request.  Chair- 
man Price  requested  that  several  of  our 
military  commanders  come  before  the 
committee  to  testify  on  their  command's 
ability  to  carry  out  its  mission.  I  would 
like  to  quote  what  three  of  these  com- 
manders had  to  say  in  that  regard. 

On  January  25,  1980.  almost  2  years 
after  Secretary  Brown's  statement  that 
I  have  just  alluded  to.  Gen.  Richard  Ellis, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  had  this  to  say  about  the  nu- 
clear balance  that  currently  exists  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  Department  of  Defense  report  to  the 
Congress  supporting  the  1979  budget  slated 
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that  rough  strategic  equivalence  existed  at 
that  time  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S  S.R.  (that 


Congressman.  I  remember  very  well.  The 
sad  thing  is  thai  when  I  talked  to  you  in 
thp  rommitrep  la.<?t   Aiipii.«;t.    T   wa.<;ji't.   thlnk- 


of  this  body  that  the  country  is  unable  to 
afford  this  additional  S6.2  billion.  If  so. 
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National     Guard     and     Army     Reserve 
where  recruiting  prospects  forecast  an 


cent  to  2  percent.  Also,  because  of  re- 
ports that  the  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1980. 


In  recruiting,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  All-'Volunteer  Force,  all 
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that  rough  strategic  equivalence  existed  at 
that  time  between  the  U.S.  and  U.S  S.R.  (that 
is.  January.  1978).  Our  calculations  agree 
that  such  equivalence  did  exist  in  the  mld- 
1977  and  early  1978  time  frame.  If  that  pe- 
riod is  accepted  as  the  departure  point  for 
subsequent  year  assessments,  then  I  can  only 
state  that,  by  todays  measurements,  an  ad- 
verse strategic  Imbalance  has  developed  and 
will  continue  lor  several  years  to  come.  This 
imbalance  exists  not  only  when  our  forces 
are  in  a  day-to-day  alert  posture  (the  worst 
case),  but  also  when  fully  generated  (the 
best  case). 

On  February  5,  1980,  Adm.  Robert 
Long,  Commander  in  Chief,  Pacific,  in 
responding  to  a  question  from  my  good 
friend.  Dick  Ichord,  regarding  his  abil- 
ity to  carry  out  his  mission  in  the  Pacific 
had  this  to  say ; 

At  present  I  do  not  have  sufBclent  forces 
in  the  Pacific  command  to  carry  out  all  of 
the  requirements  that  have  been  levied  upon 
me. 

My  estimate  for  additional  naval  and  air 
forces  is  I  need  somewhere  between  25  and 
30  percent  more  to  carry  out  my  mission. 
Specifically,  in  naval  forces  I  need  a  mini- 
mum of  two  additional  carrier  battle  groups 
with  associated  surface  combatants,  nuclear 
submarines  and  support  ships. 

On  March  3,  1980.  Gen.  Bernard  Rog- 
ers. Commander  in  Chief  of  U.S.  Euro- 
pean Command,  had  this  to  say  about 
U.S.  military  preparedness  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater: 

Objective  analysis  of  the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power  confirms  Its  balanced  distri- 
bution across  all  major  categories  of  mili- 
tary capability:  Land,  sea  and  air;  nuclear 
and  conventional;  immediate  combat  power 
and  sustaining  logistical  support.  As  a  result 
of  this  unabated  growth  of  military  power, 
the  Soviets  have  surpassed  the  West — or  soon 
will — in  all  three  types  of  forces  required 
by  our  NATO  strategy,  conventional,  theater 
nuclear,  and  central  strategic  forces. 

Z  1520 

Let  me  add  a  statement  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  Percy  A.  Pierre,  of 
Army  R.  &  D.,  before  our  committee  last 
year; 

The  past  15  years  has  seen  an  erosion  of 
the  qualitative  advantage  In  ground  forces 
equipment  and  weaponry  to  the  point  where 
the  U  S  Army  Is  now  inferior  In  virtually 
every  major  category  of  Items  with  which 
wars  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  won. 

Let  me  disagree,  if  I  might,  to  say  that 
our  NATO  subcommittee  visited  General 
Rogers  last  August.  He  told  us  it  was  a 
crime — that  was  his  word — what  we  in 
this  country  are  doing  in  terms  of  con- 
ventional warfare  and  defensive  readi- 
ness, because  as  he  sits  in  his  chair  and 
looks  at  his  counterpart  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  sees  their  build-up  and  the 
growing  disparity,  in  his  words,  there 
will  inevitably  be  a  time  when  the  Sovi- 
ets will  feel  that  they  have  the  advantage 
over  us.  and  when  they  feel  that  they  are 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  us, 
they  are  going  to  start  a  shoving  match. 
He  said: 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  come  In 
NATO,  the  Mideast,  the  Caribbean,  but  when 
they  think  that  the  advantage  is  theirs,  they 
are  going  to  start  shoving  us.  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  do  anything  about  it. 

I  reminded  him  of  that  when  he  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  asked  if  he  recalled  that.  He 
smiled  and  said: 


Congressman,  I  remember  very  well.  The 
sad  thing  is  that  when  I  talked  to  you  In 
the  committee  last  August.  I  wasn't  think- 
ing In  terms  of  any  Immediate  time.  I  was 
thinking  in  terms  of  1982.  1983.  or  1984.  I 
didn't  realize  the  very  same  year  they  would 
start  the  shoving  contest  in  Afghanistan, 
and  we  still  don't  have  the  capability  of 
responding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  very  concerned 
over  our  military  posture.  If  this  admin- 
istration says  that  we  have  a  5.4  real 
growth  in  our  defense  posture,  I  can  only 
go  on  to  say  that  this  is  based  on  an 
estimated  8.5-percent  inflation  rate.  If 
we  are  having  18-percent  inflation,  then 
we  are  not  having  any  real  growth.  We 
are  having  a  negative  growth. 

So,  I  think  the  actions  recommended 
by  the  committee  here  are  good.  I  think 
they  are  prudent,  and  I  certainly  would 
call  on  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  them. 

If  our  national  security  policy  truly  is 
the  maintenance  of  a  military  balance 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  Secretary 
Brown  so  testified  in  1978,  then  I  must 
conclude  we  are  failing  in  this  effort. 
I  believe  our  operational  commanders 
would  join  me  in  this  assessment.  I  wish 
more  Members  of  the  House  would  at- 
tend our  hearings  on  mihtary  readiness 
because  I  honestly  believe  many  of  you 
are  still  laboring  under  the  delusion  that 
we  still  have  a  military  capability  sec- 
ond to  no  one.  I  think  you  would  be 
shocked  by  what  you  would  hear  from 
our  militarj-  leaders.  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
feeling  to  have  a  Bernie  Rogers  look 
you  square  in  the  eye  and  tell  you  that 
in  his  judgment  the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  surpassed  the  West  in  conventional 
warfare  capability,  chemical  warfare 
capability,  theater  nuclear  warfare  ca- 
pability, and  strategic  nuclear  warfare 
capability.  General  Rogers  did  say  we 
still  have  an  advantage  in  short-range 
theater  nuclear  warfare  capability  but 
he  says  that  advantage  is  quickly  eroding. 

I  would  now  like  to  comment  on  an- 
other issue.  This  month,  the  aircraft  car- 
rier Nimiti  will  come  back  to  Norfolk, 
its  home  port.  They  will  have  been  at 
sea  on  station  for  144  days.  The  airmen 
on  that  aircraft  carrier  who  sustain  both 
the  helicopters  that  went  into  Iran  as 
well  as  other  aircraft  would  not  have 
seen  a  port  of  call,  would  not  have  seen 
their  families,  would  not  have  had  a 
beer,  for  144  days.  They  work  a  minimum 
of  10  hours  a  day  operating  and  repair- 
ing airplanes  costing  upward  of  S23  mil- 
lion. If  we  compare  what  their  rate  of 
pay  is  per  hour,  they  are  getting  less 
than  the  fellow  behind  the  cash  register 
at  McDonalds  hamburger.  It  is  a  shame. 

I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  in  its  capac- 
ity as  an  oversight  committee  and  an 
authorizing  committee,  to  recommend  to 
the  House  what  it  believes  is  needed  by 
the  military  in  the  v^ay  of  technology, 
hardware,  and  manpower  to  carry  out  its 
mission  of  providing  for  the  Nation's 
defense.  We  have  done  that  in  this  bill 
and  our  recommendation  carries  alon^; 
with  it  a  price  tag  that  is  some  $6.2  billion 
above  the  President's  request.  Perhaps  it 
will  ultimately  be  the  collective  judgment 


of  this  body  that  the  country  is  unable  to 
afford  this  additional  S6.2  billion.  If  so, 
so  be  it.  However.  I  am  not  willing  to 
have  it  on  my  conscience  tliat  we  did  not 
provide  the  House  with  an  honest  assess- 
ment of  what  is  needed  by  our  men  and 
women  in  uniform.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  are  sound  and 
I  ask  for  your  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  White!  . 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  titles  HI 
through  VI  of  H  R.  6495  deal  respectively 
with  Active  Duty,  Reserve,  and  civilian 
personnel  strengths  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  as  well  as  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads,  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  committee  is  recommending  no 
major  adjustments  in  the  strengths  re- 
quested by  the  President. 

Title  in.  contains  the  committee  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Active  Forces. 


Committee 
President's  recom- 

request     mendation       Difference 


Army 

Nawy 

Marine  Corpj , 

775.  800 
533, 600 
185,  200 
546, 500 

775, 800 
537, 456 
185,  200 
564,  500 

0 

-1-3, 856 

0 

Air  Force 

0 

Total 

2, 059, 100 

2,062,956 

-1-3, 856 

Overall,  the  strength  recommended 
for  the  Active  Force  for  fiscal  year  1981 
is  approximately  7,000  above  that  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1980.  The  in- 
creases occur  principally  in  the  Nav>' 
and  the  Air  Force  which  will  be  adding 
ships  and  aircraft  to  the  inventory  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1981.  Although  the  Army 
strength  is  900  below  that  authorized  for 
fiscal  year  1980.  the  Army  began  fiscal 
year  1980  with  a  shortfall  in  recruiting 
of  approximately  16,000. 

Tlie  only  change  recommended  by  the 
committee  is  for  the  Navy.  The  increase 
of  3.856  is  a  result  of  three  separate  ac- 
tions. 

An  addition  of  700  to  permit  the  vol- 
untary recall  to  active  duty  of  reservists 
to  offset  serious  personnel  shortages; 

Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
additional  personnel  to  man  the  battle- 
ship New  Jersey  and  place  a  precommis- 
sioning  crew  on  the  carrier  Oriska7iy: 
and 

An  addition  of  506  personnel  to  pro- 
vide active  duty  support  to  four  anti- 
submarine and  two  light  attack  reserve 
helicopter  squadrons  the  committee  rec- 
ommends retaining  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Title  IV  authorizes  average  strengths 
for  the  .selected  Reserve  of  each  Reserve 
component.  The  committee  recommen- 
dations are  the  same  as  the  President's 
request: 

Army  National   Guard 371.300 

Army    Reserve 204.500 

Naval  Reserve 87,400 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 33.700 

Air  National  Guard 94.300 

Air  Force   Reserve 58,800 

Coast  Guard  Reserve 11.700 

Overall,  the  strengths  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents are  approximately  25.000  above 
those  authorised  for  fiscal  year  1980. 
The  bulk  of  the  increase  is  in  the  Army 
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National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
where  recruiting  prospects  forecast  an 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Even  with 
these  increases.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Re- 
serve will  be  approximately  130.000  be- 
low the  strength  required  m  peacetime. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  for  optimism 
in  recruiting  prospects  is  the  success  of 
the  recruiting  incentives  initiated  by 
the  Congress.  The  authority  for  the  in- 
centives expires  September  30  of  this 
year.  The  committee  is  recommendinij 
a  provision  in  the  bill  to  extend  the  in- 
centives until  September  30.  1985. 

Title  IV  also  contains,  foi-  the  second 
year,  a  separate  authorization  for  re- 
servists on  full-time  active  duty  in  sup- 
port of  the  Reserve  components.  The 
personnel  authorized  in  this  category 
are  included  in  the  overall  totals  out- 
lined above  for  personnel  in  each  Re- 
serve component.  The  committee  recom- 
mendations are  the  same  as  tlie  Depart- 
ment's requests: 

Army  National  Guard 10,  159 

Army    Reserve . 5,400 

Naval  Reserve 208 

Marine  Corps  Reserve 67 

Air  Ifatlonal   Guard .--     3,207 

Air  Force  Reserve 698 

For  full-time  personnel,  the  strengths 
recommended  are  approximately  6.000 
above  those  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Four  thousand  of  tins  increase 
is  a  result  of  the  proposed  conversion 
of  civilian  technician  spaces  to  military 
status.  Therefore,  there  is  no  real  in- 
crease in  actual  numbers  of  suijport 
personnel.  The  actual  increase  of  ap- 
proximately 2.000  occurs  principally  in 
the  Army  National  Guard  and  Armv 
Reserve  to  provide  necessary  mainte- 
nance support  and  assistance  in  de- 
veloping effective  training  activities. 

Title  V  establishes  the  end  strength 
for  civilian  personnel  in  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Tlie  strength  recommended 
by  the  subcommittee — 727.800 — is  a  ceil- 
ing for  Department  of  Defense  persor  nel 
as  a  wliole.  For  the  first  time,  the  om- 
mittee  has  recommended  excluding  rom 
the  ceiling  the  civilian  employees  of  in- 
dustrially funded  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Industrially  fund- 
ed activities  are  organizations  such  as 
ammunition  plants  and  maintenance 
depots  structured  in  concept  like  a  pri- 
vate business.  They  are  organized  in  a 
manner  to  permit  flexibility  according  to 
workload  requirements.  Ceiling  con- 
straints reduce  the  flexibility  of  these 
activities. 

Including  the  262,400  civilian  em- 
ployees of  industrially  funded  activities, 
the  committee  recommendation  exceeds 
the  President's  request  by  only  200.  The 
additional  200  civilian  personnel  are  to 
relieve  the  burden  of  routine  mainte- 
nance activities  for  Navy  crews  return- 
ing from  extended  deployments,  partic- 
ularly the  Indian  Ocean. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived testimony  that  civilian  personnel 
ceilings  are  difScull  to  administer.  Thus, 
the  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  exceed  the 
celling  when  he  considers  it  in  the  na- 
tional interest  be  increased  from  1 U  per- 


cent to  2  percent.  Also,  because  of  re- 
ports that  the  ceiling  for  fiscal  year  1980, 
even  with  the  flexibility  of  1'4  percent, 
may  constrain  the  Department,  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  that  the  Fiscal 
Year  1980  Authorization  Act,  Public  Law 
96-107,  be  amended  to  increase  that  au- 
thority to  2  percent. 

In  part  to  increase  flexibility  and  in 
part  to  relieve  unwarranted  pressure  for 
contracting  out,  the  committee  has  also 
provided  authority  to  exceed  the  ceiling 
by  9,000  spaces  in  fiscal  year  1981  if  pro- 
posals to  convert  to  private  contract  do 
not  prove  feasible.  The  administration 
liad  subtracted  9.000  spaces  from  the  re- 
quest in  anticipation  that  proposals  to 
contract  out  these  functions  would 
prove  feasible.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  com- 
mittee considered  the  Department  of  De- 
fenses  approach  caused  unwarranted 
pressure  for  contracting  out  by,  in  effect, 
prejudging  the  outcome.  The  recom- 
mended provision  is  intended  to  alleviate 
the  pressure. 

Title  VI  establishes  the  military  train- 
ing student  loads  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  loads  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee are  identical  to  those  requested  by 
the  Department: 

Army    72.018 

Navy     64.545 

Marine    Corps 21.393 

Air    Force 46.238 

Army  National   Guard- 14.016 

Army   Reserve -9,348 

Naval  Reserve 953 

Marine  Corps   Reserve 3,  144 

Air  National  Guard . 1.930 

Air  Force  Reserve 1.139 

GENERAL   PROVISIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  address 
two  of  the  bill's  general  provisions.  The 
first  is  to  make  permanent  section  806 
of  last  year's  authorization  bill  relating 
to  contracting  out.  This  provision,  which 
prohibits  contracting  out  to  avoid  civil- 
ian personnel  ceilings  and  requires  time- 
ly reporting  of  proposals  and  final  deci- 
sions to  contract  out,  would  expire  at  the 
end  of  September  unless  extended.  The 
committee  considered  it  appropriate  to 
make  this  provision  permanent. 

The  committee  has  recommended  that 
the  legislative  provision  requiring  reduc- 
tions in  GS-13  to  GS-18  personnel  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  be  deleted.  The 
o.nginal  provision  was  contained  in  Pub- 
lic Law  95-79.  the  fiscal  year  1978  au- 
thorization bill.  The  provision  required  a 
phased  reduction  over  3  years  in  the 
number  of  civilian  personnel  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  in  grades  GS-13  to 
GS-18.  The  final  year  of  the  reduction 
was  to  be  in  fiscal  year  1980,  but  the 
Congress  delayed  implementation  for  1 
year.  TJie  committee  received  evidence 
that  the  final  reductions  are  affecting 
the  Department's  ability  to  retain  qual- 
ified professional  personnel  and  is  im- 
pacting adversely  on  the  ability  of  the 
Department  to  supervise  many  projects. 

CONDITION    (JF    the    ALL-VOLUNTEER    FORCE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  acquaint  the  Members 
with  the  condition  of  the  All-Volunteer 
Force.  I  think  this  is  necessary  because 
liie  All-Volunteer  Militarj-  has  serious 
problems  which  are  not  being  corrected. 


In  recruiting,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  all 
four  of  the  services  missed  their  recruit- 
ing goals  for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended 
last  S3ptember.  For  fiscal  year  1980  to 
date,  the  Army  has  been  able  to  recruit 
only  37  percent  of  its  male  enlistees  as 
high  school  graduates.  This  is  the  lowest 
high  school  content  by  far  that  any  serv- 
ice has  experienced.  The  Navy  has  met 
its  recruiting  goal  in  only  6  of  the  last 
43  months.  In  the  last  few  months  the 
Navy  has  been  doing  better  in  numerical 
terms,  but  they  have  also  altered  their 
quality  standards. 

A  further  disturbing  matter  is  that  the 
results  of  the  mental  tests  given  enlistees 
are  now  in  serious  question.  Apparently 
they  have  been  inadequately  evaluated 
and  while  the  impact-is  not  yet  clear,  one 
estimate  is  that  the  Army  may  have 
taken  in  as  high  as  45  percent  of  its  en- 
listees last  year  from  the  lowest  mental 
category  eligible  for  enlistment. 

The  problems  in  retention  we  have 
heard  about.  The  Navy  is  short  about 
20.000  midlevel  enlisted  personnel.  The 
Air  Force  is  short  1.300  pilots  currently 
and  this  may  grow  to  as  high  as  3,400  in 
a  year.  Retention  of  career  enlisted  per- 
sonnel is  a  problem  in  all  of  the  services. 

In  spite  of  the  severity  of  these  prob- 
lems, some  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials seem  more  interested  in  justify- 
ing their  past  policies  than  in  admitting 
the  existence  of  problems  and  searching 
for  solutions.  I  am  afra'd  that  unless  the 
Congress  and  the  administration  are 
willing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  and 
commit  the  needed  resources  in  the  area 
of  defense  manpower,  peacetime  con- 
scription may  be  inevitable. 

In  an  attempt  to  begin  to  resolve,  in 
part  at  least,  the  recruiting  problem.  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  committee  which  will  provide  au- 
thority for  the  Secretaries  of  the  services 
to  offer  an  educational  plan  to  selected 
enlistees  to  assist  recruiting.  The  com- 
mittee is  anxious  to  get  this  authority  in 
the  law  to  permit  a  test  of  the  effective- 
ness of  such  a  program.  I  am  convinced 
that  educational  assistance  is  the  key  to 
making  military  service  attractive. 

The  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  and  a 
number  of  military  organizations  have 
supported  this  approach  of  educational 
assistance. 

The  reason  for  the  unusual  procedure 
of  offering  this  program  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  authorization  bill  is  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  something  to  assist 
recruiting  and  retention  and.  principally, 
to  permit  a  test  of  such  an  educational 
assistance  program  as  soon  as  possible. 
Something  needs  to  be  done  quickly. 

I  am  convinced  that  providing  educa- 
tional assistance  is  the  key  to  making 
service  in  the  military  attractive.  The 
program  outlined  in  this  amendment  is 
not  an  entitlement  for  educational  assist- 
ance for  everyone  because  the  cost  of 
such  a  program  would  be  prohibitive,  nor 
could  such  a  program  be  passed  at  this 
time.  This  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram would  be  within  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  service  concerned 
to  use  to  attract  enlistees  into  hard-to- 
fill  critical  skills. 
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An  individual  offered  this  plan  would 

niTA  tf\  nnmrtlotc^  cf  QtpH  nprifiris  nf  service 


Therefore,  the  sustained  Soviet  build- 
no  in  strategic  forces  and  its  impact  on 


survivability  problem,  and  the  President 
iias  recently  stated  his  full  commitment 
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n  1540  of  the  concurrent  budget  resolution  by 

DDTOtr      -h/r-r      r-VioirmciTi      T    \riolH     S        bOtll    HOUSeS. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama    I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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An  individual  offered  this  plan  would 
have  to  complete  stated  periods  of  service 
before  he  would  become  eligible  for  the 
assistance.  The  assistance  provided  would 
be  up  to  51,200  a  year  to  cover  tuition  and 
fees  and  other  related  expenses,  plus  up 
to  $300  a  month  for  subsistence.  The  sub- 
sistence would  only  be  paid  for  9  months 
of  any  academic  year  and  an  individual 
could  earn  no  more  than  4  years'  eligi- 
bility for  assistance  under  this  program. 
To  insure  that  such  a  program  is  not  a 
disincentive  to  reenlistment.  the  legisla- 
tion provides  an  option  to  someone  who 
has  earned  eligibility  for  educational 
assistance  and  is  considering  whether  to 
reenlist.  If  the  individual  decides  to  re- 
enlist,  he  has  a  choice  of  receiving  a  lump 
sum  cash  payment  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
enlishment  of  60  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  to  which  he  is  eligi- 
ble, or  to  retain  his  eligibility  for  this 
educational  assistance  for  his  own  use  or 
transfer  it  to  a  spouse  or  dependent  for 
their  use. 

The  committee  has  also  included  a 
provision  to  current  law  on  the  Reserve 
educational  assistance  program.  That 
program,  which  wa.s  initiated  by  the  Con- 
gress, has  not  worked  well  apparently 
because  the  amounts  offered  are  too  low. 
For  that  reason,  the  committee  also  rec- 
ommends increasing  the  maximum  en- 
titlement from  S500  per  year  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will 
adopt  my  amendment  so  that  a  1-year 
test  program  can  be  conducted  at  an 
early  date  The  current  recruiting  situa- 
tion warrants  expeditious  action. 
Z  1530 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  I  have  left. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Members  how  very 
helpful  the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
•  Mrs.  Holt  ■ .  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  has  beer 
throughout  the  course  of  this  bill.  Her 
services  have  been  extremely  valuable. 
I  also  want  to  mention  the  fact  tha* 
we  are  going  to  miss  the  good  services  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Bob 
Wilson  ' ,  because  not  only  through  our 
own  efforts  in  Military  Personnel  but 
throughout  the  entire  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  we  have  relied  on  him. 
I  have  relied  on  him  throughout  the 
years,  and  his  patriotism  is  without  ques- 
tion, his  industry  is  without  question, 
and  his  initiative  and  practicality  have 
been  very  helpful  to  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  under  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Nedzi', 
who  is  a  subcommittee  chairman,  and  his 
services  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee have  been  very  valuable.  We 
are  also,  of  course,  losing  an  extremely 
valuable  Member  there,  too. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  eentlem'an  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.). 
Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR.  Mr. 
Chairman,  our  strategic  deterrence  de- 
pends on  maintaining  adequate  surviv- 
ability of  our  strategic  forces.  Survivable 
strategic  forces  are  central  to  our  stra- 
tegic equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  our  military  posture  and,  indeed,  to 
our  foreign  policy. 


Therefore,  the  sustained  Soviet  build- 
up in  strategic  forces  and  its  impact  on 
the  survivability  of  our  own  forces  is  a 
matter  of  grave  concern.  In  particular, 
the  threats — both  near  and  far  term — 
to  our  Triad  of  strategic  forces  have  been 
growing.  Soviet  ICBM's.  with  many  thou- 
sands of  warheads  and  improved  guid- 
ance accuracy,  will  provide  a  capability 
in  the  early  1980's  to  destroy  the  great 
bulk  of  our  Minuteman  force  with  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  one-third 
of  their  ICBM  force. 

There  is  also  the  potential  of  a  large 
percentage  of  our  bombers  being  de- 
stroyed with  an  ICBM  barrage  attack; 
that  is.  even  though  they  get  off  the 
ground,  they  may  not  escape  the  area 
that  is  barraged.  Our  air-breathing 
force  must  also  deal  with  the  growing 
Soviet  air  defense  threat  posed  by  look 
down-shoot  down  interceptors  and  ad- 
vanced surface-to-air  missiles  currently 
under  development. 

It  is  estimated  that,  through  the  1980's. 
our  submarine  launched  ballistic  missiles 
iSLBM'si  will  remain  sufficiently  sur- 
vivable. But  we  cannot  be  sure  what  anti- 
submarine warfare  capabilities  the  So- 
viets may  develop  in  the  1980s,  and  thus 
render  our  SLBM's  vulnerable  to  an 
effective  attack  against  them. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  imperative  that 
we  restore  the  survivability  of  ICBM's. 
maintain  our  SLBM  survivability,  and 
enhance  our  bomber  survivability.  The 
longer  range  of  the  Trident  <C-4)  mis- 
sile will  make  submarines  even  less  vul- 
nerable by  expanding  the  ocean  area 
which  would  have  to  be  searched  to  find 
them.  Our  cruise  missiles,  as  they  achieve 
an  initial  operational  capability  in  1982. 
will  offset  improvements  in  Soviet  air 
defenses. 

The  most  difficult  issue  to  resolve  has 
been  the  survivability  of  the  land -based 
leg  of  the  Triad.  A  solution  that  will 
satisfy  our  military  needs  and  have  a 
cost  not  out  of  line  with  past  investments 
in  strategic  systems  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  fact,  the  proposed  MX  mis- 
sile system  will  cost  less  than  our  cur- 
rently deployed  Minuteman  force. 

The  problem  of  ICBM  vulnerability 
has.  indeed,  been  difficult.  The  Presiden- 
tial decisions  on  MX  recognize  the  par- 
ticularly valuable  characterist'cs  of 
ICBM's:  Reliable  command  and  control, 
flexibility,  responsiveness,  independence 
from  strategic  or  tactical  warning  for 
prelaunch  survival,  low  operating  costs 
and  personnel  requirements.  But  the 
fundamental  consideration  is  a  recogni- 
tion that  we  do  not  want  to  be  depend- 
ent on  any  one  system. 

Recognition  of  that  fact  calls  on  us  to 
bu'ld  up  the  strength  of  the  leg  of  the 
Triad  that  is  temporarily  weak,  so  that 
should — at  some  later  time — other  parts 
of  our  strategic  forces  become  moie  vul- 
nerable, we  will  not  then  be  totally 
vulnerable. 

Over  the  last  10  years,  about  30  alter- 
native ICBM  basing  modes  have  been 
investigated  in  detail.  The  MX  missile 
system  with  a  multiple  horizontal  pro- 
tective structure  (MPS'  emerged  as  the 
most  reasonable  solution  to  the  ICBM 


survivability  problem,  and  the  President 
has  recently  stated  his  full  commitment 
to  this  basing  mode. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  some  have 
alledged  that  without  the  con.«traints  on 
the  Soviets  provided  by  SALT  II.  the 
MX  MPS  system  cannot  provide  sur- 
vivability and  thus  makes  no  sense.  This 
is  simply  not  the  case.  The  baseline  MX 
configuration  of  200  missiles  and  4.600 
shelters  has  been  sized  against  the  intel- 
ligence community's  projection  of  the 
likely  Soviet  strategic  force  posture  with- 
in the  bounds  of  SALT  II.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  outset  it  was  recognized  that 
providing  sufficient  resiliency  in  the  sys- 
tem to  allow  and  maintain  its  surviv- 
ability against  a  wide  range  of  increased 
Soviet  threats  wa.s  o[  paramount  impor- 
tance. Moreover,  in  addressing  this  pos- 
sibility, one  must  remember  that  such 
Soviet  threat  expansions  would  result  in 
major  adjustments  in  the  aggregate  U.S. 
strategic  force  posture  in  order  to 
preserve  deterrence  and  strategic  pari- 
ty. 

A  series  of  credible  response  options 
have  been  developed,  both  to  maintain 
the  effectiveness  of  MX  MPS  system 
should  larger  Soviet  threats  materialize 
and,  equally  important,  to  allow  us  to 
make  clear  our  readiness  to  employ  these 
options.  Thus,  the  Soviets  would  know 
in  advance  that  they  would  be  denied 
any  advantage  by  enlarging  their  force. 
This  should  help  dissuade  the  Soviets 
from  undertaking  such  costly  threat  ex- 
pansions in  the  first  place.  The  options 
would  involve  building  additional  shel- 
ters, deploying  more  missiles,  some  com- 
bination of  these  two.  and.  in  case  of 
very  Lirge  Soviet  threat  expansions  in 
what  would  be  a  clearly  uncontrolled 
arms  competition,  the  possibility  of  de- 
ploving  a  speciallv  designed,  low-altitude 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  that  pro- 
vide excellent  defensive  leverage  when 
combined  witli  an  MPS  system. 

The  implementation  of  anv  of  these 
options  would  obviously  result  in  addi- 
tional costs  above  the  S33.8  billion  'in 
fiscal  ye.ir  1980  dollars)  required  to  field 
the  baseline  horizontal  MPS  system. 
However,  the  Soviet  threat  expansions 
postulated  in  these  cases  would  be  even 
more  costly  to  them.  In  any  event,  should 
the  Soviets  elect  to  greatly  expand  their 
ICBM  forces  we  will  have  to  take  meas- 
ures to  respond  that  would  necessarily 
entail  additional  expen.se  The  MX  sys- 
tem offers  well  conceived,  flexible  re- 
ponse  options  which  would  help  contain 
these  additional  costs. 

The  threat  to  our  Minuteman  ICBM's 
and  thus  to  the  Nation's  securitv  is  real. 
The  strengths  of  the  Triad  should  not 
be  abandoned  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet 
threat.  Regaining  the  survivability  of 
our  ICBM  force  is  of  the  highest  priority 
and  meeting  this  requirement  results  in 
a  complex  basing  arrangement.  We  must 
continue  to  assign  the  highest  priority 
to  the  fielding  of  the  MX  in  a  survivable 
horizontal  MPS  basing  configuration  at 
the  fastest  reasonable  pace  if  we  are  to 
maintain  essential  equivalence  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  maintain  confidence 
in  our  deterrent  as  a  whole. 
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Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
iMr.  NicHOLS> . 

Mr.  NICHOLS  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6974. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  the  purposes  of  hav- 
ing a  colloquy  and  answering  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Nunn-Warner 
amendment? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Dicks*  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all 
I  want  to  state  that  I  also  support  this 
bill.  H.R.  6974. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  on 
his  leadership  on  this  issue.  His  subcom- 
mittee has  held  hearings  on  this  matter, 
and  I  know  that  no  one  is  more  con- 
cerned about  this  question  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  <Mr.  Nichols). 

I  recognize  that  due  to  restrictions  in- 
cluded in  the  Budget  Act  concerning  the 
establishment  of  new  entitlements,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  address  the  provisions 
of  the  Nunn-Warner  amendment  on 
military  compensation  on  this  authoriza- 
tion. I  know  you  are  well  aware  of  the 
serious  difficulties  we  face  in  the  reten- 
tion of  skilled  career  personnel  m  the 
Armed  Forces.  Career  reenlistment  rates 
have  declined  14  percent  since  1973.  The 
Army  is  short  46.000  noncommissioned 
officers,  the  Navy  nearly  20,000  petty  offi- 
cers. Last  month  we  were  forced  to  hold 
the  oiler  U.S.S.  Canisteo  in  port  until 
we  could  search  the  Nation  for  enough 
skilled  personnel  to  man  her.  The  rate 
at  which  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  warships 
have  been  rated  unsafe  for  extended  sea 
operations  because  of  critical  shortages 
of  trained  personnel  has  more  than 
tripled  in  the  last  4  months. 

The  overwnelming  evidence  from  field 
surveys  indicates  that  provision  of  ade- 
quate compensation  for  these  individuals 
is  central  to  meeting  the  problem.  We 
are  witnessing  increasing  numbers  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  extending  their  serv- 
ice for  1  year  while  they  wait  and  see 
if  the  Congress  will  act. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Military  Com- 
pensation held  hearings  on  these  provi- 
sions, before  which  I  was  privileged  to 
provide  testimony.  The  Senate  added  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  5168,  which  had 
previouslv  been  adopted  by  the  Hou.se. 

Is  it  your  intention  to  proceed  expe- 
ditiously on  this  matter?  I  am  concerned 
that  we  be  able  to  enact  the  improve- 
ments provided  by  Nunn-Warner  so  that 
they  can  be  effective  at  the  start  of  the 
coming  fiscal  year  at  the  latest. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  believe  I  can  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Committee  of  Armed 
Services  in  stating  that  we  strongly  share 
your  concern  regarding  the  deteriorating 
trends  in  the  retention  of  military  per- 
sonnel. I  believe  it  is  the  single  most  im- 
portant personnel  issue  that  needs  to  be 
addressed  today.  Regardless  of  the  source 
of  i:rocurement  of  military  personnel, 
compensation  is  the  principal  tool  that 
we  have  for  addressing  shortfalls  in  re- 
tention. 

It  would  be  my  intent  to  take  up  the 
Nunn-Warner  amendments  to  H  R.  5168 
as  soon  as  possible  following  adoption 


of  the  concurrent  budget  resolution  by 
both  Houses. 

It  is  critically  important  to  act  as  rap- 
idly as  po.ssible  in  order  to  reverse  trends 
that  we  are  currently  experiencing  in 
career  retention.  In  addition,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  provide  sufficient  supplemen- 
tal funds  to  cover  at  least  the  entitle- 
ments portion  of  the  Nunn-Warner 
amendments  during  fiscal  year  1980.  This 
will  require  some  $50  million  assuming 
an  effective  date  of  July  1. 

The  Nunn-Warner  amendments  are 
only  a  first  step  but  I  believe  an  impor- 
tant first  step,  in  solving  our  major  prob- 
lem. 

Mr  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  supi;ort  from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  am  happy  to  know  of  his 
intention  to  proceed  quickly  on  this  mat- 
ter. Every  day  we  are  forced  to  delay 
simply  complicates  the  already  major 
problems  for  the  services.  I  would  like  to 
offer  any  assistance  I  might  provide  to 
your  efforts  to  complete  action  on  Nimn- 
Warner  a.s  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  this  work  in  this  field,  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr  Dicks  I  for  his  persistence  in 
raising  the  issue  and  his  pursuant  of  an- 
swers to  this  major  problem  in  our 
military. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols) 
has  expired 

Mr  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  ■  Mr.  Nichols*  . 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  is  also  going  to  expand 
his  efforts  in  this  regard  into  the  subject 
of  proficiency  pay. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  we  have 
today  is  in  trained  mechanics,  for  ex- 
ample. We  send  them  to  school,  they 
learn  to  be  good  mechanics,  they  can 
work  on  the  P-14.  the  F-15.  the  helicop- 
ters, or  whatever  their  specialty,  and 
then  when  reenlistment  time  comes,  off 
they  go  to  private  industry  at  50  percent 
more.  100  percent  more,  a  lot  better 
working  conditions,  and  all  of  the  rest. 

Is  the  gentleman  looking  at  that  aspect 
as  well  ? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  my  colleague  by  saying  that  I 
am  in  complete  concurrence  with  him. 
This  is  one  of  the  major  problems  that 
we  face  today,  particularly  with  our  non- 
commissioned officers,  whom  I  look  at  as 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappas  in  commonsense 
in  today's  military. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  "Mr.  White). 
cliairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Personnel,  and  our  own  committee, 
are  very  mucli  interested  in  that  aspect 
of  the  particular  matter  that  the  gentle- 
man brings  to  our  attention.  It  would  be 
my  intention  to  devote  a  good  bit  of  time 
to  that  in  the  weeks  ahead. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  former  member 
of  the  gentleman's  subcommittee.  I  have 
no  doubt  about  his  sincerity  of  bringing 
the  Nunn-Warner  amendment  to  the 
floor.  I  note  the  gentleman's  concern,  in 
addition,  for  the  pay  of  the  people  who 
are  health  providers,  health  profes- 
sionals, in  our  military.  I  know  that  is 
also  on  the  gentleman's  agenda  for  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
respond  to  the  gentleman  by  saying  that 
this  physicians'  pay  bill  was  vetoed  by 
the  President  over  our  objections.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  consider  the  physican  pay  bill  under 
the  suspension  calendar,  provided  the 
Budget  Committee  arrives  at  some  deci- 
sion next  Monday. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  <Mr.  Nichols) 
iias  again  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  I 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  Nichols  I . 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
I  have  responded  to  the  gentleman  We 
do  hope  to  get  this  on  the  suspension 
calendar.  If  we  can  get  it  up  on  the  sus- 
pension calendar  and  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate,  there  is  a  good  possi- 
bility that  the  bill  could  become  law  and 
the  additional  needed  increments  in  phy- 
sicians' pay  could  become  effective  as 
early  as  July  1.  That  is  my  intention 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  chairman 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  simply 
add  that  I  think  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  convinced  of  the  need  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  our  enlisted  person- 
nel. When  you  read  of  250.000  families 
eligible  for  food  stamps  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  had  a  17-percent  net  reduction 
in  income  since  1973  in  the  All- Volunteer 
Force,  people  of  all  points  of  view.  I 
think,  join  the  gentleman  in  his  efforts 
to  bring  Nunn-Warner  before  us  and 
pa.ss  it  overwhelmingly. 

I  might  say  to  the  administration,  as 
one  strong  supporter  of  many  of  their 
views  on  these  matters.  I  hope  they  will 
'It  ask  for  significant  amendments  from 
the  House.  I  hope  they  will  support 
Nunn-Warner  as  it  was  reported  out  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr  Chairman,  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  Whitehurst).  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Military  Installations 
and  Facihties. 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est to  the  colloquy  that  has  just  been  go- 
ing on  because  what  I  have  to  say  bears 
on  it.  If  my  colleagues  will  indulge  me 
for  a  few  minutes,  I  would  like  to  reach 
back  to  a  rather  obscure  incident  over  80 
years  ago,  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the 
cruiser  Chicago  to  the  United  King- 
dom. The  captain  of  that  ship  was  per- 
haps the  foremost  naval  person  of  his 
day.  He  did  not  make  his  reputation  as  a 
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sailor:  he  made  it  as  a  writer.  His  name 
is  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  Mahan  hated 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield   7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vireinia 


heard  of  bring-your-own  bottle  parties: 
the  next  one  may  be  first  bring-your- 
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makes   a   great   deal   more   sense   than 
either  the  strategic  weapons  launcher  or 


1990.    Ai    ihai    point,    the   only    way    lo   get 
through  will  be  with  ballistic  missiles,  cruise 


B-1  has  the  advantage  ol  more  modern  and 
capable  electronic  couniermeasures.   Recent 
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sailor:  he  made  it  as  a  writer.  His  name 
is  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan.  Mahan  hated 
sea  duty,  but  he  had  to  do  it.  like  all  Navy 
men.  and  so  he  was  re.sponsible  for  this 
vessel.  He  was  in  command  back  in  1894. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  good  will  visit, 
the  oflScers  of  that  ship  were  honored  at 
a  banquet  in  London.  Mahan  had  been 
lionized  by  the  British  people,  and  for 
good  reason:  On  the  basis  of  his  monu- 
mental work.  "The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  in  History." 

That  night  there  was  an  august  au- 
dience. Mahan  spoke.  A  distinguished 
Englishman  spoke. 
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When  all  was  said  and  done,  the  Brit- 
ish remembered  that  they  had  neglected 
to  call  on  the  American  admiral  who 
commanded  the  squadron.  Everybody  had 
heard  of  Mahan,  but  nobody  had  heard 
of  this  man.  a  crusty  old  seadog  named 
Henry  Erben. 

Erben  got  up  and  in  the  few  short  re- 
marks he  made,  brought  a  truth  to  that 
gathering  that  had  been  absent.  He  said 
that  there  had  been  a  lot  of  high-spoken 
words  at  that  banquet,  a  lot  of  interest- 
ing ideas  had  been  shared,  but  he  was 
bothered  about  something,  because  he 
said  nobody  had  said  a  word  on  behalf  of 
Jack,  the  man  behind  the  gun. 

I  am  here  to  tell  this  body  this  after- 
noon that  we  in  this  Chamber  and  a  lot 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  not  here,  not 
only  better  start  saying  something  on 
behalf  of  Jack,  but  had  better  start  doing 
something. 

We  had  an  episode  in  my  district  sev- 
eral weeks  ago  that  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Some  of  the  Members 
may  have  read  about  it.  A  fleet  oiler  could 
not  go  to  sea  because  it  did  not  have 
enough  boilermen.  Out  of  some  20  re- 
quired, they  had  only  2. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  told  me 
about  2  months  ago  he  was  afraid  this 
was  going  to  happen,  but  he  thought  this 
was  about  a  year  away.  It  has  happened 
already. 

Last  Saturday,  when  I  had  office  ap- 
pointments in  Virginia  Beach,  a  chief 
petty  officer  with  22  years'  service  came 
to  see  me.  He  did  not  want  a  favor  from 
me  for  himself.  He  was  getting  out.  but 
he  just  wanted  some  time  with  his  Con- 
gressman to  tell  me  what  is  wrong  with 
the  Navy.  It  is  a  sad  htany  that  I  have 
heard  many,  many  times  before. 

We  have  got  a  bill  that  is  going  to  be 
coming  up  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  '  Mr.  Nichols)  . 
his  colleagues  on  that  subcommittee  and 
from  the  very  important  appropriations 
subcommittee,  to  rectify  some  long- 
standing ills,  but  what  in  this  bill  today 
IS  also  important,  not  only  for  Jack,  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  taken  care  of.  but  to 
put  the  weapons  in  his  hands  as  well. 

With  as  much  energy  and  conviction  I 
can  bring  to  bear.  I  regard  what  we  do 
this  year  in  this  budget  and  in  the  follow- 
on  legislation  will  make  or  break  our  mil- 
itary services  in  the  decade  that  is  ahead. 

I  hope  that  we  will  succeed  in  passing 
not  only  what  we  have  worked  on  in  our 
committee,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee will  follow  and  will  grant  us  the 
funds,  but  we  will  certainly  carry  through 
the  legislation  that  has  been  alluded  to 
earlier.  It  is  5  minutes  to  12. 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Dan  Daniel  > . 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  join  my  colleagues  in  support  of 
H.R.  6974  and  to  urge  favorable  action 
on  this  bill  by  the  House. 

Most  of  the  debate  here  today  is  going 
to  be  confined  to  procurement  items,  re- 
search and  development  programs  and 
personnel  matters — all  critical  issues 
which  deserve  our  attention.  However, 
there  is  another  area  of  the  budget 
which,  over  the  years,  has  commanded 
too  little  of  our  attention — operations 
and  maintenance.  It  is  the  life  blood  of 
our  military  forces.  Without  adequate 
O.  &  M.  funding,  the  hardware  in  this 
bill  will  not  be  satisfactorily  main- 
tained— it  could  not  be.  The  sophisti- 
cated technological  capability  in  our 
weapons  systems  will  become  a  liabil- 
ity— awesome  in  appearance  but  inop- 
erable in  the  field — and  our  manpower 
will  not  receive  the  proper  training  to 
perform  its  mission. 

O.  &  M.  is  where  you  start  shuckiiv-j 
close  to  the  cob  in  the  defense  budget. 
It  is  the  funding  for  unglamorous, 
day-to-day  activities — base  operations, 
maintenance  and  training — that  spell 
the  difference  between  readiness  and 
un  preparedness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  debate  on 
H.R.  6974  is  finished,  we  are  all  going 
to  be  inundated  with  facts  and  figures  to 
fit  every  argument  on  every  side  of  every 
issue  we  have  to  decide.  I  think  we  some- 
times get  so  bogged  down  in  the  process 
that  we  run  the  risk  of  losing  sight  of 
what  the  process  is  all  about.  And  for 
that  reason,  I  do  not  intend  to  get  into 
the  arithmetic  of  the  problems  our  mili- 
tary faces  in  Operations  and  Mainte- 
nance. Instead.  I  want  to  focus  on  the 
problem  itself  and  what  this  body  can 
do  to  correct  it. 

One  way  to  describe  the  problem  is 
to  let  you  hear  it  from  our  field  com- 
manders who  live  with  it.  Gen.  John 
Pauley,  laid  it  out  very  clearly  when  he 
stated : 

The  most  serious  problem  which  I  face  as 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Forces  In  Europe  Is  Inadequate  O.  &  M. 
funding  It  is  particularly  disastrous  to 

be  faced  with  this  shortfall  at  this  particu- 
lar time  because  it  has  forced  curtailment 
or  cancellation  of  numerous  readiness  pro- 
grams which  we  had  initiated  In  recent  years 
In  an  effort  to  Improve  the  combat  capabil- 
ity of  our  forces. 

Gen.  Frederick  Kroesen,  the  Army 
Commander  in  Europe  was  just  as  blunt; 

When  a  shortage  of  O.  &  M.  funding  de- 
velops for  whatever  reason,  a  reduction  of 
training  activity  Is  normally  a  commander's 
only  recourse  .  .  .  Readiness  degradation  Is 
not  reflected  In  any  report  but  there  Is  no 
question  that  war  tomorrow  morning  will 
probably  cost  some  lives  that  might  have 
been  saved  by  adequate  expenditures  before 
the  war  started. 

A  better  illustration  is  the  experience 
of  enlisted  personnel  still  in  training. 
These  men  and  women  who  will  soon  be 
manning  the  equipment  we  authorize  to- 
day are  at  one  base  I  recently  visited  hav- 
ing to  drive  their  own  cars  to  the  training 
area — because  of  insufficient  fuel.  At  this 
same  base,  a  soldier  stopped  at  Sears  to 
buy  a  wrench  to  work  on  his  tank.  I  have 


heard  of  bring-your-own  bottle  parties; 
the  next  one  may  be  first  bring-your- 
own-equipment  war  since  1776. 

Little  by  little,  dollar  by  dollar,  we 
have  cut  O.  &  M.  funding  past  the  fat. 
through  the  muscle  and  down  to  the 
bone.  Sometimes  DOD  has  done  the  cut- 
ting to  fund  needed  weapons  systems, 
sometimes  OMB  has  done  it  in  response 
to  overall  budget  constraints,  and  some- 
times the  butchery  takes  place  in  Con- 
gress because  the  service  could  not  quan- 
tify the  specific  readiness  impact  of  a 
reduction  m  O.  &  M.  funding. 

Regardless  of  who  does  the  cutting,  the 
cumulative  effect  of  this  pattern  of  un- 
derstanding is  a  serious  adverse  impact 
on  military  readiness. 

To  address,  and  to  begin  the  process 
of  redressing  this  alarming  trend,  the 
committee  has  included  in  section  802 
of  the  bill,  language  to  provide  that  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  armed  services  and  separate 
agencies  of  the  Defense  Department  will 
be  subject  to  the  requirement  for  prior 
authorization  in  the  same  manner  now 
provided  in  Section  138.  title  10  of  the 
United  State.s  Code  for  major  procure- 
ment and  R.  &  D. 

The  annual  authorization  process  has 
proven  to  be  a  most  effective  means  of 
congressional  oversight  and  the  commit- 
tee believes  it  should  be  expanded  to 
cover  operations  and  maintenance  as 
well  as  the  investment  portion  of  the 
defense  budget.  Then  we  can  insure  that 
near-term  readiness  requirements  re- 
ceive equal  priority  consideration  with 
funding  for  improvements  in  future 
capability. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks.  As  he  stated, 
there  is  no  constituency  for  O.  &  M. 
funding,  for  training,  for  the  less  sexy 
items  in  the  military  budget  and  rather 
than  all  these  bright,  new,  shiny  pieces 
of  equipment. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  efforts  to  create  a  consti- 
tuency and  his  being  a  conscience  on  our 
committee  that  we  cannot  invest  in  the 
future  and  at  the  same  time  ignore  the 
readiness  needs  of  the  present. 

The  gentleman  authored  the  amend- 
ment of  which  he  spoke,  and  I  commend 
him  for  it.  and  I  would  like  to  inform 
our  colleagues  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  performing  a  service  for  which 
there  is  no  constituency.  There  are  no 
campaign  funds  pouring  into  his  coffers. 
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There  will  be  no  black  limousines  draw- 
ing up  to  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  here 
patting  the  gentleman  on  the  back.  But 
he  is  performing  a  true  service. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Rules  Committee  also  I  think, 
thought  favorably  of  our  proposal. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  replace 
the  strategic  weapons  launcher  with  the 
FB-111  B.C.  I  suggest  that  this  aircraft 
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makes  a  great  deal  more  sense  than 
either  the  strategic  weapons  launcher  or 
the  B-1.  The  following  insertion  will  ex- 
plain why. 

How  To  Get  More  Bang  for  Less  Bucks  and 

Get  it  Sooner 

the  professionals'   solution 

The  FY'81  Defense  Authorization  Bill  as 
reported  contains  a  committee  added  amend- 
ment of  $600  million  for  the  SWL  (Strategic 
Weapons  Launcher)  research  and  production. 
SWL  Is  a  subsonic-only,  fixed  wing,  simpli- 
fied B-1  modified  to  carry  cruise  missiles.  It 
has  no  penetration  capability,  but  could  act 
as  a  "foot  in  the  door  "  for  a  revival  of  the 
B-1  penetrating  bomber,  with  which  it  has 
many  components  In  common.  Not  the  least 
of  which  Is  a  production  line. 

The  SWL  amendment  is  opposed  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  tlie  Air  Force,  and 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  for  three  reasons. 

1.  It  Is  no  solution  to  our  near-term  prob- 
lems, since  it  will  not  be  available  for  Initial 
operation  until  1986  Thus,  it  will  have  no 
Impact  during  the  period  in  which  Soviet 
strategic  strength  will  be  at  its  peak  relative 
to  U.S.  strategic  strength. 

2.  It  is  prohibitively  expensive,  at  about 
$12.6  billion  1981  dollars  for  100  aircraft 
(U.S.  Air  Force  estimate). 

3.  There  Is  no  need  for  It  at  this  time. 
In  the  words  of  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  SAC.  Gen.  Richard  Ellis.  "We  have  an 
effective  SWL  for  the  eighties  In  the  B-52.  ' 
We  should  not  let  rhetoric  about  the  age 
of  the  B-52  obscure  the  fact  that  they  will 
remain  perfectly  flyable  and  functional 
through  the  1980s;  although  their  ability  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses  will  decrease  In 
the  late  1980s,  they  will  remain  sufficient 
for  the  less  demanding  role  of  standoff  cruise 
missile  carrier. 

The  FB-niB/C  amendment  does  not 
change  the  total  dollar  authorization  of  the 
bUl.  It  replaces  the  $600  million  SWL  line 
item  with  $540  million  for  a  modified, 
stretched  FB-IH.  called  the  FB-lllB/C.  plus 
$60  million  for  exploration  of  an  advanced 
cruise  missile  carrier.  Unlike  the  SWL.  the 
FB-lUB,  C  is  strongly  advocated  by  the  Stra- 
tegic Air  Command:  the  professionals  most 
familiar  with  the  nation's  strategic  require- 
ments. (Note:  All  of  the  figures  in  the  fact 
sheet  have  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force.) 

1.  The  FB-lllB/C  can  be  available  in  late 
1983:  21/2  years  before  the  SWL  and  I'j 
years  before  a  restarted  B-l.  (Source;  U.S. 
Air  Force) 

2.  The  FB-lllB/C  Is  far  cheaper  than  the 
other  proposals  2.5  times  cheaper  than  a 
restarted  B-1.  and  more  than  2  times  cheaper 
than  the  SWL.  This  assumes  equal-capability 
forces  of  154  FB-IUB/C  against  100  SWL  or 
100  B-1.  (Source:  U.S.  Air  Force) 

3.  The  FB-lllB/C  is  more  versatile.  It  can 
operate  from  shorter  and  thinner  airstrips 
than  either  the  B-i  or  SWL.  and  its  use  in  a 
limited  conflict  would  be  less  conspicuous 
and  provocative  than  would  a  heavy  bomber. 
In  addition.  It  is  cheap  enough  to  place  at 
risk  in  a  less  than  all-out  war.  At  the  same 
time,  the  FB-lllB/C  will  have  substantially 
greater  range  and  payload  than  any  general- 
purpose  aircraft  In  the  world.  It  will  retain 
this  capability  Indefinitely,  and  will  be  avail- 
able for  tactical  missions  long  after  It  is  re- 
tired from  the  Strategic  Air  Command  In 
about  1990. 

Here  Is  the  case  In  a  nutshell:  The  FB- 
lllB  C  gives  us  more  capability,  sooner,  at 
substantially  lower  cost,  than  any  other  op- 
tion. 

QUESTIONS      AND      ANSWERS      ABOUT      THE      FB- 
XllB/C 

1.  Why  build  a  penetrating  bomber  at  all? 
Aren't  they  obsolete  in  ll<jht  of  the  cruise 
missile?  No  low-altitude  high-speed  aircraft 
such  as  the  B-1  or  the  FB-lllBC  can  be 
confident  of  penetrating  Soviet  defenses  after 


1990.  At  that  point,  the  only  way  to  get 
through  will  be  with  ballistic  missiles,  cruise 
missiles,  and  possibly  an  entirely  different 
new  bomber  concept  As  an  interim  measure 
giving  us  seven  years  for  $6  billion,  the 
FB-lllB  C  makes  sense  where  the  B-1,  giv- 
ing us  five  years  for  $14  4  billion,  does  not. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  spends  $60  mil- 
lion to  continue  the  advanced  cruise  missile 
carrier  program. 

2.  Is  the  ITB-lllB  C  the  same  as  the 
FB-llIH  "son  of  B-l"  the  Congress  rejected 
several  years  ago?  No.  the  FB-lllB  C  Is  about 
half  the  price  of  the  FB-IUH.  It  can  be 
bought  entirely  by  stretching  existing  air- 
craft, whereas  the  FB-lllH  program  called 
for  re-opening  the  production  line  and  turn- 
ing out  new  aircraft. 

3  How  would  these  aircraft  be  affected  by 
SALT  II?  In  practice,  the  FB-lllB/C  has  no 
SALT  Impact.  In  that  its  deplojTnent  would 
not  force  us  to  retire  any  other  weapon.  In 
contrast,  deployment  of  the  SWL  would  force 
the  retirement  of  B-52  cruise  missile  car- 
riers on  a  one-for-one  basis;  thus.  It  would 
force  us  to  discard  a  perfectly  good  airplane 
before  the  end  of  its  useful  life.  (Alterna- 
tively, we  could  retire  MInuteman  III  ICBMs 
to  niake  room  for  the  SWL  1  Like  the  FB- 
lllB  C.  the  B-l  would  have  no  SALT  im- 
pact, unless  It  carried  long-range  cruise 
missiles. 

4  How  does  the  FB-lllB  C  compare  to 
Soviet  weapons?  It  is  more  capable  than  the 
Soviet  Backfire  In  every  respect — range,  pay- 
load,  sophistication — on  a  plane-for-plane 
basis  On  a  total  force  basis,  the  FB-lllB/C 
force  would  be  equivalent  to  half  the  Soviet 
heavy  ICBM  force.   (Source:   U.S.  Air  Force) 

5  Is  the  SWL  the  best  cruise  missile  car- 
rier? While  some  high  Defense  Department 
oflScials  have  said  It  is,  the  actual  Air  Force 
study  concluded  it  is  not.  While  this  Infor- 
mation Is  classified,  it  is  on  the  floor  for 
your  perusal  Briefly,  a  medium  commercial 
transport  such  as  the  L-1011  or  DC-10  was 
found  to  be  better  than  the  SWL  for  the 
following  reasons:  Fully  hardened  and  with 
souped-up  engines,  a  medium  transport  costs 
about  the  same  per  unit  as  the  SWL,  but 
it  carries  50';  more  missiles  (48  vs.  30).  If 
enlarged  future-generation  cruise  missiles 
are  used,  the  difference  In  capacity  becomes 
100'';  (28  cruise  missiles  on  a  medium  trans- 
port vs.  14  on  a  SWL) .  The  SWL  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  quiclcer  acceleration;  it  can  escape 
to  ten  miles  away  from  base  16  seconds  quick- 
er than  the  tr£.nsport,  which  would  be  useful 
against  a  surprise  attack  from  offshore  sub- 
marines. But  the  medium  transport  can  do 
even  better  (60  seconds)  by  starting  with 
Its  crew  In  the  aircraft.  (Source:  U.S.  Air 
Force)  Keeping  the  crew  in  the  aircraft  for 
prolonged  periods  during  a  crisis  is  feasible 
in  a  wide -body  transport  with  its  bunks, 
card  table,  etc  .  but  Infeaslble  with  the  SWL's 
flghter-plane  crew  stations. 

This  amendment  preserves  all  options  for 
an  advanced  cruise  missile  carrier.  Further 
study  Is  needed  to  determine  whether  this 
aircraft  should  be  a  SWL.  a  medium  com- 
mercial transport,  or  possibly  a  variant  of 
the  CX  military  transport  if  one  is  built 

6.  Can  the  FB-lllB/C  carry  strategic 
cruise  missiles?  For  practical  purposes,  no 
Nevertheless,  it  will  give  us  additional  cruise 
missile  capability  by  allowing  earlier  conver- 
sion of  the  B-52H  penetrator  fleet  to  the 
standoff  cruise  missile  carrier  role 

7.  What  Is  the  range  of  the  FB-lllB/C? 
6.000  nautical  miles  on  a  typical  refueled 
low-altitude  penetration  mission  carrying  10 
nuclear  weapons.  The  range  of  the  FB-lllB 
C  with  10  weapons  Is  about  the  same  (5'. 
greater  if  unrefueled.  15  :  less  if  refueled) 
as  a  B-l  carrying  16  weapons.  (Source:  US 
Air  Force) 

8.  How  does  the  penetration  capability  of 
the  FB-IIIB  C  compare  to  that  of  the  B-l? 
The  FB-lllB  C  Is  better.  The  two  aircraft 
hive  the  same  speed  and  low  altitude  capa- 
bility. The  FB-IllB  C  has  the  advantage  of 
a  radar  Image  seven  times  smaller,  while  the 


B-l  has  the  advantage  of  more  modern  and 
capable  electronic  countermeasures  Recent 
Atr  Force  studies  have  found  that,  between 
the  two.  the  FB-lllB  C's  smallness  Is  the 
more  effective  capability.  In  addition,  the 
FB-lllB  C  has  space  and  weight  capability 
for  installation  of  electronic  countermeas- 
ures similar  to  those  of  the  B-l;  however, 
this  would  be  expensive  and  probably  not 
worth  doing  for  an  aircraft  which,  with  or 
without  modern  countermeasures.  Is  only  a 
interim  solution. 

WHAT  IS  THE  FB-1118/C? 

Stretch  FB-lllA  F-lllD:  Double  Internal 
fuel;   double  weapons  payload 

Incorporate  B-l  engines:  Increased 
thrust;  fuel  efficient. 

Minor  avionics  update. 

Provides:  Growth  potential:  Increased 
range;  and  Increased  payload. 

Mr.  HILLIS  Mr  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6974  and  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  section  802.  requiring  annual 
authorization  of  operations  and  main- 
tenance. 

The  need  for  a  more  active  and  con- 
sistent committee  review  of  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts  was  force- 
fully brought  home  to  me  last  year  while 
visiting  our  forces  in  Europe  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  NATO  Subcommittee.  Briefing 
the  subcommittee  at  Ramstein  Air  Force 
Base,  Germany.  Gen.  John  W.  Pauly. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  US.  Forces 
in  Europe,  gave  a  graphic  and  sobering 
account  of  the  adverse  readiness  impact 
deficiencies  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance funding  were  having  on  his  com- 
mand. 

But  what  was  particularly  disturbing 
was  that  readiness  related  activities  were 
suffering  disproportionately.  This 
points  up  a  pernicious  aspect  of  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  account  <  — 
namely  that  the  vast  majority  of  thwn 
are  uncontrollable. 

Thus.  General  Pauly  found  himself  in 
the  paradoxical  position  of  having  to 
sacrifice  training  and  other  actions  de- 
signed to  enhance  the  military  effective- 
ness of  his  forces  to  pay  the  light  bill 
and  meet  his  civilian  payroll. 

That  General  Pauly's  predicament 
was  not  an  isolated  instance  was  quickly 
confirmed  by  Admiral  Small,  the  com- 
mander of  the  6th  Fleet,  in  Naples  the 
following  day.  As  alarming  ar^  these  re- 
ports were,  subsequent  subcommittee 
hearings  disclosed  that  the  O  &  M.  pic- 
ture was  far  more  dismal  for  CONUS- 
based  forces  who  are  regularly  called 
upon  to  lower  their  readiness  to  offset 
the  deficiencies  experienced  bv  their  for- 
ward deployed  counterparts. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  report  that 
the  serious  O.  &  M.  shortfalls  I  have 
described  and  their  adverse  readiness 
implications  were  short-term  aberra- 
tions that  are  being  remedied.  However, 
an  examination  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  request  reveals  that  this  is  just 
not  the  case. 

For  example,  the  F-16  aircraft  Con- 
gress has  provided  General  Pauly  are 
only  programed  to  be  flown  8  hours  a 
month — just  over  a  third  of  the  esti- 
mated minimum  needed  for  their  pilots 
to  maintain  mission  ready  status.  His 
F-15  pilots  are  marginally  better  off  In 
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that  they  will  be  able  to  meet  half  their 

flying  hour  requirements.  And  General 
Pauly's  new  A-lO's  based  in  England  will 
be  unable  to  practice  deploying  to  for- 
ward operating  locations  on  the  conti- 
nent because  the  activation  of  those 
sites  has  been  delayed  due  to  the  lack  of 
O.  &  M.  funding.  Lastly,  the  operational 
capabilities  of  all  these  aircraft  will  be 
impaired  on  account  of  the  limited  im- 
mediate availability  of  ordnance  because 
O.  &  M  fundmg  has  not  been  available 
for  the  tactical  distribution  of  existing 
stocks.  Although  these  examples  relate 
solely  to  the  Air  Force,  similar  problems 
arising  from  inadequate  O.  &  M.  funding 
plague  the  other  services  as  well. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these 
examples,  however,  that  the  fielding  of 
new  weapon  systems  is  not  urgently  re- 
quired. Given  the  continuing,  ominous 
quantitative  and  qualitative  buildup  of 
Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  militarj-  capa- 
bilities in  an  increasingly  troubled 
world.  U.S.  force  modernization  is  im- 
perative. What  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
anticipated  enhancement  of  our  military 
capabilities  through  the  procurement  of 
new  systems,  such  as  those  we  are  dis- 
cussing today,  will  not  be  fully  realized 
unless  accompanied  by  sufficient  O.  &  M. 
funding  to  provide  the  necessarj'  train- 
ing, maintenance,  and  facilities  to  insure 
their  effective  employment  and  upkeep. 

All  participants  in  past  Defense  budg- 
et cycles  bear  some  degree  of  responsi- 
bility for  this  unfortunate  situation.  But 
this  is  not  the  time  to  dwell  on  the  past 
or  attempt  to  apportion  blame.  It  is  a 
time  for  positive  action  and  section  802 
provides  at  least  a  partial  remedy.  By 
requiring  the  annual  authorization  of 
Defense  O.  i-  M.  accounts,  it  will  allow 
the  authorization  process  to  more  re- 
sponsibly address  not  only  the  need  to 
develop  and  procure  new  weapons  sys- 
tems but  their  effective  employment  as 
well.  More  importantly  section  802  will 
establish  a  new  and  powerful  constitu- 
ency for  readiness  in  Congress. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    Mr  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6974, 
the  defense  authorization  bill.  With  the 
Soviets  spending  60  percent  more  than 
we  do  on  defense  I  do  not  feel  we  are 
doing  nearly  enough  to  maintain  our 
defense  strength,  but  I  am  convinced 
this  authorization  bill  is  the  best  we  can 
hope  for  this  year. 

I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  civil 
defense  authorization.  The  original  pro- 
posal provided  $120  million  for  our  1981 
program.  It  was  sold  as  a  "reasonable 
start  on  the  D'  program.  '  It  would  have 
provided  a  crisis  relocation  program  for 
only  those  individuals  living  in  areas 
most  likely  to  be  targeted  in  a  nuclear 
war — such  areas  as  SAC  bases  and  mis- 
sile sites. 

In  our  subcommittee  hearings  on  civil 
defense  we  learned  from  FEMA  officials 
that  such  a  plan  would  eventually  pro- 
tect 5  to  10  percent  of  Americans.  We 
were  also  told  that  at  this  rate  of  spend- 
ing it  would  take  20  years  to  complete  a 
civil  defense  program  for  all  Americans. 


But,  in  20  years — the  year  20O0— we 
would  have  to  begin  all  over  again 
because  of  the  huge  demographical 
changes  in  the  interim  period.  In  other 
words,  at  the  rate  the  administration 
recommends,  we  will  never  have  a  civil 
defense  program. 

Because  it  makes  good  sense  to  spend 
a  little  more  and  provide  a  plan  that 
would  help  protect  all  Americans.  I  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  add  $47  mil- 
lion. This  amendment  provides  the  first 
year's  cost  of  the  D'  civil  defense  pro- 
gram, a  7-year,  comprehensive  program. 

The  D'  program  was  not  developed  by 
me,  rather  it  emerged  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  after  protracted  study  by 
civil  defense  experts  who  have  earned 
respect  and  a  national  reputation  for 
their  work  in  this  area.  It  is  a  product 
of  serious,  well-intentioned  people  who 
share  a  concern  about  our  present,  have 
learned  from  lessons  of  the  past  and  are 
determined  to  prepare  us  to  live  in  peace 
in  the  future.  It  is  the  program  recom- 
mendation of  the  civil  defense  workshops 
which  were  held  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  in  the 
fall  of  1977  by  the  systems  planning 
corporation  for  the  Defense  Civil  Pre- 
paredness Agency. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  spend  approximately  $161  bilUon 
for  our  offensive  capability.  Without  the 
$167  million  for  civil  defense  we  are 
doing  almost  nothing  to  protect  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

For  3  successive  years  the  House 
Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Installations  and  Facilities  and  the 
Full  Armed  Services  Committee  have 
adopted  my  amendment  to  provide  the 
first  year'c  cost  of  our  D'  7-year  com- 
prehensive civil  defen.se  system. 

Unfortunately  each  of  these  3  years 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
has  sharply  cut  back  on  the  amount.  I 
am  hopeful  this  year  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  appreciate  the  need  and 
appropriate  funds. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  and  unmet 
needs  facing  our  Nation  is  for  an  ade- 
quate civil  defense  program — one  w-hich 
is  respon.<^ive  to  existing  threats  and  pre- 
pares us  for  future  challenges. 

To  respond  to  this  need,  my  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  comprehensive 
civi!  defense  program.  Its  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $19  billion  represents  but  a 
fraction  of  our  estimated  total  defense 
expenditures  for  the  period  covered — 
the  increase  in  funding  over  our  present 
program  which  averages  $100  million  per 
vear  amounts  to  approximately  $12  bil- 
lion or  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  our 
Department  of  Defense  annual  budget. 

The  program  I  am  advancing  is  one 
that  will  give  us,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  nuclear  era,  the  protection  we  must 
be  assured  of  as  we  face  our  ideological 
adversaries  who  lack  our  commitment 
for  the  pursuit  of  peace.  Simply  put.  my 
goal  is  to  help  to  balance  the  strategic 
scales  but.  if  there  should  be  war,  to 
guarantee  the  survival  of  our  Nation.  We 
have  no  such  guarantee  today.  It  is  time 
we  did. 

The  7 -year  plan  would  concentrate  the 
use  of  the  funds  requested  for:  crisis 
evacuation,  research  and  development, 
emergency  operating  centers,  training 
and  education,  and  management  and 
coordination. 


In  each  one  of  these  critical  areas  our 
present  civil  defense  program  fails  the 
test  of  adequacy. 

We  are  in  trouble.  The  Soviets  have 
an  excellent  civil  defense  system.  We  do 
not.  Neither  nation  had  an  adequate 
program  in  the  midsixties.  But  for  more 
than  a  decade  the  Soviets  have  been 
spending  over  $1  billion  a  year  on  civil 
defense.  We  have  averaged  less  than 
$100  million.  They  have  a  three-track 
program:  individual  protection,  com- 
munity shelters,  and  population  evacua- 
tion. We  have  only  one,  community 
shelters,  and  it  is  in  disarray  in  spite  of 
the  dedicated  and  dogged  efforts  of  many 
professional  and  amateur  civil  defense 
leaders. 

Why  is  this  a  problem?  Because  it  de- 
stroys the  strategic  balance.  The  best 
hope  for  peace,  we  are  told,  is  the  main- 
tenance of  the  strategic  balance.  There 
are  varying  estimates  of  the  effect  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  war.  If  the  Soviets  have 
time  to  put  their  civil  defense  program 
into  operation — 3  or  4  days  prior  to 
the  holocaust — the  results  would  be  far 
more  destructive  to  the  United  States, 
which  does  not  have  a  plan  (over  100 
million  deadi  than  the  Soviet  Union 
<5-20  million  killed'.  Should  we  adopt 
the  D  plan  of  the  interagency  study  on 
civil  defense,  developed  under  the  aegis 
of  the  National  Security  Council.  They 
estimate  we  can  save  up  to  85  percent  of 
our  population.  Should  the  Soviets  target 
population,  they  estimate  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  our  population  will  be 
preserved. 

Most  experts  agree  we  enjoy  "rough 
equivalence"  with  the  Soviets  in  weapon- 
ry. ( From  my  perspective  it  appears  to  be 
rougher  each  year.  >  But  if  Soviet  weap- 
ons have  a  far  greater  destructive  effect 
on  us  than  our  weapons  on  them,  it  is 
as  though  they  had  far  more  weapons. 
This  makes  a  mockery  of  the  strategic 
balance.  It  does  not  exist. 

Once  the  balance  of  terror  is  gone  the 
Soviets  have  an  awesome  edge  in  any 
confrontation,  whether  it  be  at  the  bar- 
gaining table,  an  act  of  adventurism  in 
Europe.  Africa,  the  Mideast  or  in  an  all- 
out  nuclear  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  "eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  liberty."  Events  in  Iran 
and  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan  have 
shown  that  to  be  true.  If  Russia  is  able 
to  grab  up  one  or  two  more  countries, 
we  may  be  forced  into  war — with  a  strong 
possibility  that  the  conflict  could  devel- 
op into  a  nuclear  confrontation.  Why 
not  provide  at  least  minimal  protection 
for  our  civilians.  Why  not  teach  ihem  to 
survive? 

Why  have  we  not  done  something 
about  civil  defense?  Chiefly  because  far 
too  many  Americans  are  the  victims  of 
three  misconceptions — the  first  being  the 
"overkill"  fallacy,  wherein  the  casualties 
per  kiloton  in  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  kilotons 
in  the  world's  arsenal.  Thi.s  implies  that 
by  some  means  we  can  collect  the  entire 
target  populations  in  the  same  density 
as  existed  in  Hiro.shima  and  Naga.saki, 
and  keep  them  unwarned  and  vulnerable. 
A  statement  of  identical  validity  is  that 
the  world's  inventory  of  small  arms  am- 
munition, or  for  that  matter  kitchen 
knives,  can  also  kill  the  human  popula- 
tion several  times  over. 
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Another  widely  held  misconception  is 
that  much  of  the  world's  population 
would  be  destroyed  by  fallout  from  a 
large  scale  nuclear  war.  On  the  beach 
reflects  how  this  thinking  originated.  The 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  estimates 
that  the  long-term  effect  of  this  fallout 
would  only  amount  to  a  2-percent  in- 
crease in  the  cancer  rate  over  a  15-year 
period.  This  increase  could  be  countered 
by  not  rebuilding  many  of  the  cigarette 
plants  that  would  be  destroyed  in  such  a 
holocaust. 

Finally,  victims  of  the  doomsday  sce- 
nario also  feel,  mistakenly,  that  survivors 
of  a  large  scale  nuclear  war  would  have 
to  live  underground  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
Not  so,  our  scientists  tell  us.  An  individ- 
ual can  protect  himself  from  the  most 
dangerous  type  of  radiation  because  it 
travels  like  light,  in  a  straight  line.  A 
handkerchief,  folded  over  six  or  eight 
times,  can  serve  as  an  effective  gas  mask 
to  provide  protection  from  the  less  dan- 
gerous type  of  radiation. 

That  is  the  bad  news.  The  good  news 
is  it  is  not  too  late  to  do  something  of 
our  own.  Some  of  our  defense  leaders 
suggest  the  way  to  compensate  for  Soviet 
superiority — they  no  longer  claim  it  does 
not  exist — is  to  "retarget"  our  weapons. 
■Retargeting"  would  supposedly  rebal- 
ance the  equation.  It  makes  more  sense 
to  me  to  achieve  the  balance  through 
civil  defense — the  potential  saving  of 
American  lives  rather  than  the  potential 
destruction  of  Soviet  citizens. 

We  must  begin  today  to  rebalance  the 
strategic  equation.  How  do  you  deter  an 
attack  unless  you  can  convince  an  enemy 
that  you  will  win  the  war  that  he  is 
starting?  I  find  it  doubtful  that  anyone 
aware  of  the  strategic  imbalance  believes 
we  would  fire  any  nuclear  weapon  if  it 
meant  the  destruction  of  our  society. 
Without  a  civil  defense  system  that  is 
precisely  what  it  means. 

The  proposal  should  provide  that 
balance  and  help  to  insure  peace.  I  am 
pleased  my  amendment  is  part  of  our 
1981  defense  authorization  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
6974. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield'!' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
associate  my.self  with  the  gentleman's 
remarks  and,  quite  frankly,  commend 
him  on  the  outstanding  job  he  has  done 
in  the  field  of  civil  defense.  Were  it  not 
for  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell  I  and  his  lone  voice  taking  an 
early  lead  in  this,  I  think  we  would  be 
even  years  further  behind  than  we  are 
now.  I  support  what  the  gentleman  and 
the  committee  and  subcommittee  have 
done  in  the  field  of  civil  defense.  I  think 
pushing  ahead  is  important. 

I  happen  to  represent  one  of  those 
Districts  that  the  gentleman  mentioned 
and.  as  he  knows,  is  one  of  the  poten- 
tial prime  targets  should  the  unthink- 
able occur.  The  Fourth  District  of  Mis- 
souri in  such  an  event  would  be  literally 
under  the  nuclear  gun.  That  is  why  I 
commend  the  gentleman  and  support 
what  he  has  done  and  hope  we  can  sus- 
tain this  all  the  way  through  to  final 
passage. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution  and 
will  say  I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  him  in  the  months  ahead  in  provid- 
ing a  civil  defense  program  for  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  compliment  the 
members  of  the  .Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee for  the  fine  work  they  have  done  in 
developing  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  face 
a  significant  challenge  in  meeting  our 
national  defense  requirements.  The  com- 
mittee has  identified  a  number  of  areas 
where  additional  effort  is  needed  to  meet 
that  challenge.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  three  of  their  recommendations  which 
I  especially  support.  They  are  the  ad- 
dition of  two  Perry  class  frigates,  the 
continued  procurement  of  MK-48  tor- 
pedoes, and  the  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  relative  to  civilian  personnel 
ceilings  in  the  department. 

Our  fleet  has  shrunk  dramatically  over 
the  past  decade,  from  1,055  ships  to  the 
present  level  of  540.  At  the  same  time 
the  Soviets  have  aggressively  developed 
a  very  capable  blue  water  navy,  increas- 
ing the  threat  to  our  forces. 

With  recent  developments,  we  are  ask- 
ing our  Navy  to  cover  three  oceans  in 
force,  rather  than  two.  We  are  already 
seeing  the  impact  on  morale  and  readi- 
ness from  the  extended  deployment 
which  is  required  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
At  the  same  time  we  have  dangerously 
reduced  our  presence  in  the  Western  Pa- 
cific and  the  Mediterranean.  We  simply 
need  more  ships  if  we  are  to  meet  our 
commitments. 

The  Perry  class  frigate  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  to  rectify  this  prob- 
lem, in  my  judgment  Admiral  Hayward 
has  called  this  class  the  "least  cost,  com- 
bat capable,  open  ocean  escort,  required 
for  the  protection  of  military  and  essen- 
tial economic  shipping"  Indian  Ocean 
requirements  will  increase  the  need  for 
protection  of  the  sea  lanes.  In  addition, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  sug- 
gested that  these  ships  could  be  up- 
graded to  increase  their  anti-air  warfare 
.capabilities  and  work  in  conjunction 
with  Aegis  equipped  ships. 

I  strongly  agree  that  Aegis  is  among 
our  highest  Navy  priorities.  But  the  reali- 
ties of  scarce  resources  dictate  that  we 
will  not  get  them  into  the  fieet  as  quickly 
and  in  the  numbers  we  would  like.  Any 
assistance  that  lower  cost  ships  can  pro- 
vide in  this  mission,  which  has  increased 
dramatically  with  the  proliferation  of 
Soviet  anti-ship  cruise  missiles,  will  be 
most  welcome. 

The  addition  of  two  of  the  Perry  class 
frigates,  above  the  reduced  budget  re- 
quest of  four,  is  an  essential  step  in  meet- 
ing our  number  requirements,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  supported  by  this  body. 

The  committee  has  also  recommended 
SI 25   million    for   the   purchase   of    144 


MK-48  torpedoes.  These  heavj'  tor- 
pedoes provide  our  only  effective  weapon 
against  advanced  Soviet  submarines,  in- 
cluding the  new  Alfa  class.  Yet  we  are 
significantly  short  of  the  level  the  Navy 
believes  would  be  required  in  a  war  We 
have  only  slightly  more  than  one  load 
for  each  of  our  $400  million  attack  sub- 
marines. Without  continued  procure- 
ment the  only  manufacturer  of  heavy 
torpedoes  will  be  forced  to  close  the  line 
and  we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect this  inventory  deficiency. 

Finally,  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mittee for  its  good  business  sense  in  rec- 
ommending that  industrially  funded 
activities  be  exempted  from  personnel 
ceilings.  I  have  long  been  a  proponent  of 
total  elimination  of  the  ceilings.  But  their 
application  to  IFA's  Ls  perhaps  the  worst 
aspect  of  the  inefficiencies  they  produce. 
Secretary  Claytor  said  it  well  in  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  'When  you  start  putting 
civilian  end  strength  limitations  on  an 
industrial  estabhshment.  what  you  really 
end  up  doing  is  driving  work  out  into  pri- 
vate contract  even  though  it  is  more 
expensive." 

Shipyards  and  air  rework  facilities  are 
forced  to  resort  to  use  of  temporaries  or 
increased  overtime  to  meet  their  assigned 
tasks.  The  result  is  inefficiency  and  waste 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  in  its  report,  "Civilian 
Personnel  Ceilings,  a  Barrier  to  Effec- 
tive Manpower  Management." 

Elimination  of  industrial  activities  is 
an  important  first  step  in  the  effort  to 
allow  managers  to  work  within  funding 
constraints  without  additional  restric- 
tions on  their  operational  flexibility. 

Two  other  ceiling  initiatives  under- 
taken by  the  committee  will  add  to  the 
benefits  realized  from  the  industrial  ex- 
emption. The  first  of  these  is  the  increase 
in  the  authority  for  the  Secretarj-  to 
exceed  ceilings  from  lU  to  2  percent. 
The  second  is  the  addition  of  9,000  spaces 
where  reductions  have  been  programed 
in  anticipation  of  contracting  functions 
to  the  private  sector.  I  have  no  objection 
to  contracting  when  it  is  in  the  economic 
interests  of  the  Government.  But  present 
practices  of  reducing  ceilings  before 
functions  are  studied  for  possible  con- 
tracting results  in  a  fait  accompli,  no 
matter  what  the  cost  survey  shows. 
Elimination  of  this  practice  through 
these  additional  authorized  billets  will 
also  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  also  rise  in  support  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  say  we  are  certainly  going  to  miss 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Bob 
Wilson  I,  a  tremendous  man  and  a  tre- 
mendous help  to  this  committee  as  are 
other  members  of  the  committee  who  a^e 
retiring. 

I  take  this  brief  time  to  talk  about  the 
reserve  components  of  our  military,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve,  which 
is  really  a  part  of  our  total  national 
defense. 

I  am  not  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  and 
the  people  of  the  Nation  understand  how 
important  the  reserve  components  are 
as  far  as  the  total  force  is  concerned. 
Actually  about  half  of  the  combat  units 
and  most  of  the  support  units  are  han- 
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died  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve. In  fact,  if  we  do  not  have  a  strong 


make  the  Reserves  attractive  enough  and 
that  we  are  not  providing  the  proper 


best,  but  let  us  be  prepared  to  take  strong 
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the  Navy  should  be  building  at  least  three 
amphibious  ships  per  year.  This  year  the 


neglect  of  America's  defense  readine.ss. 
In    1970.   spending   for  military   pro- 


scale.  It  has  rejected  the  false  economy 
of  effecting  savings  bv  nostnoninp  nm- 
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died  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  Re- 
serve. In  fact,  if  we  do  not  have  a  strong 
National  Guard  and  Reserve,  we  do  not 
really  have  strong  regular  forces.  They 
cannot  function  without  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve. 

I  will  give  my  colleagues  some  ex- 
amples. The  National  Guard  provides  33 
percent  of  the  Army  combat  divisions — 
I  am  not  talking  about  calling  up  a 
division  and  sending  it  over  after  the 
emergency.  I  am  talking  about  on-the- 
line,  33  percent  of  the  Army  combat  divi- 
sions are  in  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve.  They  also  provide  72  percent  of 
the  separate  brigades,  infantry  brigades 
in  the  National  Guard;  63  percent  of  the 
infantry  battalions,  the  persons  who  take 
the  high  ground,  are  in  the  National 
Guard. 

The  Army  Reserve  provides  44  percent 
of  the  Army  medical  units.  30  percent  of 
its  combat  engineer  battalions. 

The  Naval  Reserve  provides  88  percent 
of  the  Navy's  ocean  minesweeping  capa- 
bility. 68  percent  of  the  naval  construc- 
tion battalions,  the  Seabees. 

The  Air  Guard  and  Air  Reserve  provide 
63  percent  of  the  Air  Forces  strategic  in- 
terceptors, 61  percent  of  its  tactical  air- 
lift capability.  48  percent  of  its  strategic 
airlift  crews,  and  81  percent  of  its  med- 
ical service  squadrons. 
□  1610 
As  I  said  earlier,  you  cannot  function 
without  strong  Reserve  Forces.  The  Re- 
serves are  even  more  important  today 
because  of  the  problems  that  the  Regular 
Forces  are  having  in  their  recruiting. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  commend  the  gen- 
tlemaii  from  Mississippi  'Mr.  Montgom- 
ery I  for  focusing  attention  on  the  criti- 
cal Reserve  problem.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  been  a  leading 
spokesman  in  calling  attention  to  the 
need  to  beef  up  our  Reserve  components. 
A  recent  GAG  report,  entitled  "Critical 
Manpower  Problems  Restrict  the  Use  of 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces" 
'July  1979)  states  that  -'U.S.  Reserve 
Forces  have  manpower  problems  that 
would  seriously  limit  their  ability  to  per- 
form if  needed  quickly  in  wartime."  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  further  for  a 
question,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  we  had  a 
substantial  enough  Reserve  at  the  time 
we  considered  the  issue  of  premobiliza- 
tion  registration,  there  would  not  have 
even  been  the  need  to  consider  that 
issue? 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
is  right,  but  it  also  pertains  to  the  Reg- 
ular Forces.  We  are  having  more  prob- 
lems now  in  the  Regular  Forces  than  we 
are  having  in  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  units  are  much  better 
than  some  of  the  Air  Force  units  on 
duty  doing  the  same  missions. 

Mr.  GILMAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  further  fcr  a  question?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  attract 
people  to  the  Reserves  because  we  are 
not  providing  sufficient  benefits,  suffi- 
cient   incentives,    sufficient  funding,  to 


make  the  Reserves  attractive  enough  and 
that  we  are  not  providing  the  proper 
equipment  and  training  that  they  need 
to  keep  them  active  and  in  a  state  of 
readiness. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  are  actually 
getting  much  better  equipment  in  the 
National  Guard  and  Reserve  than  we 
have  ever  had  before,  but  this  Congress 
and  this  House  of  Representatives  have 
started  giving  new  equipment,  such  as 
aircraft,  to  the  National  Guard.  We  now 
have  incentive  programs  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  that  were 
started  by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  funded  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  which  are  at- 
tracting young  men  and  women  into  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  But  we  had  to  start 
it  from  this  well  and  from  this  House. 
The  Department  of  Defense  did  not  come 
forward  with  incentives  for  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserve.  Now  we  are 
doing  better  recruiting  than  the  Regu- 
lars are  because  we  have  this  incentive. 
Mr.  GILMAN.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  concern  about  this  important 
issue  and  I  hope  that  our  colleagues  in 
the  House  will  join  the  gentleman  in 
giving  attention  to  this  urgently  needed 
manpower,  our  Reserve  Force,  a  very 
essential  force.  We  should  be  doing  a 
great  deal  more  than  we  have  been  do- 
ing in  seeing  to  it  that  we  have  an  ade- 
quate, ready  reserve,  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  primary  role  of  our  Reservists 
is  to  help  defend  our  Nation  during  any 
major  conflict. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  1  additional  minute 
to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks 
regarding  the  Reserves  of  our  country 
and  regarding  the  National  Guard.  They 
are  so  important.  I  think  that  we  have 
for  so  long  paid  so  little  attention  to 
them. 

I  have  found  out  a  fact  today  that  I 
might  share  with  the  Members.  The 
country  of  Sweden  has  a  population  of  8 
million  people.  They  on  any  given  dav 
can  field  by  means  of  their  Reserves 
800.000  military  men.  What  potential  we 
have,  should  we  pav  the  proper  time  and 
effort  and  expenditures  toward  our  Re- 
serve and  National  Guard  that  our  coun- 
try could  afford.  I  just  pass  this  on  to 
you  because  there  is  such  great  potential 
strength  of  our  country  in  our  Reserve 
and  in  our  National  Guard. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  We  are  doing 
better  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  but  it  is  better. 
Let  me  clo'-.e  by  saying  in  my  opinion 
the  manpower  shortages  of  men  and  of 
quality  are  our  No.  1  problem  in  the  regu- 
lar military.  If  additional  incentives  do 
not  work  for  the  Army,  then  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  an  Army  that  cannot  shoot, 
that  cannot  fight,  and  that  cannot  even 
move. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  hope  for  the 


best,  but  let  us  be  prepared  to  take  strong 
steps  to  improve  our  manpower  situa- 
tion if  things  do  not  improve  in  the  Reg- 
ular military. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  "Virginia  iMr.  Trible). 

Mr  EMERY  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New 
York  News  carried  a  two-column  story 
on  April  22.  1980,  headlined  "Navy  Takes 
Liberty  at  Sea."  The  UPI  reported  that 
the  22d  of  April  markrd  the  100th  day 
at  .sea  in  the  Indian  Ocean  for  the  nu- 
clear-powered aircraft  carrier  U.S.S 
Niinitz. 

There  are  approximately  20,000  men 
aboard  Navy  ships  now  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  The  pace  is  tough  for  all  of  them 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  pace  of  naval  op- 
erations will  diminish  very  much  any- 
time soon  One  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  this  is  that  the  Navy  does  not  have 
enough  of  the  kind  of  ship.s  needed  for 
the  kind  of  operations  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  in  the  oceans  of  the 
world. 

The  Navy  is  short  of  ships.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  alerted 
the  Congress  to  that  fact  repeatedly. 
This  year  we  are  doing  it  again.  There  is 
however,  a  difference  in  our  methodol- 
ogy. Instead  of  examining  the  shortages 
in  terms  of  5-year  plans  that  have  a 
tendency  to  promise  "get-well"  budgets 
in  the  outyears.  we  adopted  a  procedure 
for  examining  the  needs  of  the  fleet  in 
terms  of  force  levels.  In  other  words,  we 
looked  at  a  class  of  ships,  for  example, 
destroyers,  to  see  how  the  total  inven- 
tory fleshed  out  over  a  period  of  20  years. 
From  this  perspective,  it  is  relatively 
easier  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  a  par- 
ticular type  of  ship  required  to  hold  the 
inventory  at  an  agreed-upon  level. 

This  simple  mathematical  exercise  re- 
vealed some  very  startling  trends.  In  al- 
most all  cases,  it  was  evident  that  the 
shipbuilding  plan  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration was  badly  lacking  in  the 
numbers  and  kinds  of  ships  the  Navy 
needs  to  maintain  even  the  current  in- 
ventory of  about  470  ships  much  less 
make  any  meaningful  headway  toward 
moving  the  force  levels  closer  to  about 
the  550  to  600  level  the  Navy  needs  to 
fulfill  its  worldwide  commitments.  In 
other  words,  the  shipbuilding  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  administration  would  do 
very  little,  in  the  long  term,  to  provide 
relief  for  the  pace  of  naval  operations 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
what  the  force  level  trends  revealed. 

Cruiser  destroyer  force  levels  drop  by 
nearly  50  percent  in  20  years.  In  order  to 
hold  the  line,  the  Navy  needs  to  build 
four  of  this  class  of  ship  each  year.  This 
year's  budget  has  only  two. 

Submarine  force  levels  start  a  sharp 
downward  trend  in  the  mid-1980's.  The 
Navy  needs  to  build  at  least  three  to  four 
submarines  per  year  to  hold  minimum 
force  level  requirements.  This  year's 
Presidential  budget  has  only  one. 

The  Navy's  amphibious  fleet  has  a 
serious  block-obsolescence  problem  com- 
ing up  in  the  mid-1980's.  To  resolve  it. 
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the  Navy  should  be  building  at  least  three 
amphibious  ships  per  year.  This  year  the 
budget  has  only  one. 

The  list  goes  on: 

There  is  an  aircraft  carrier  shortage, 
hence  the  overextended  tours  at  sea  for 
our  carrier  fleet. 

The  Navy  has  only  six  active  mine 
countermeasure  ships. 

The  Navy  is  short  of  several  categories 
of  logistic  support  ships. 

The  action  taken  by  the  House  Armed 
Sfrvice."=  Committee  adds  six  more  ships 
to  the  budget  request  for  fisral  year  1981 
The  quantity  increases  from  16  to  22 
ships.  The  level  of  procurement — if  sus- 
tained for  a  number  of  years — is  about 
what  is  required  to  make  meaningful  ad- 
vances toward  relief  of  naval  vessel 
shortages.  We  plugged  the  holes  that 
needed  filling. 

The  committee  recommend.';  procure- 
ment of  thre»  submarines  instead  of  one. 
thi.-;  recommendation  is  compatible  with 
submarine  force  le\cl  requ'rements. 

The  committee  recommends  long  lead 
fo."  a  th'rd  Aegis  cruiser  instead  of  just 
two:  also  in  line  with  force  level  require- 
ments. 

The  committee  recommends  lone  lead 
for  a  second  LSD-41  amphibious  ship  in- 
stead of  iust  one:  again  in  line  with  force 
level  requirements. 

The  committee  recommends  procure- 
ment of  six  FFG-7  guided  mi.'^sile  frigates 
instead  of  four.  This  action  primarily  en- 
hances economic  build'ng  rates. 

The  committee  recommends  long  lead 
funds  to  start  a  new  class  of  mine 
countermeasure  ships  and  a  new  cla.ss  of 
high  sneed  landing  craft  for  the  naval 
amph^biou';  forces. 

Among  the  most  imnortant  recom- 
mendations made  this  year  is  the  rein- 
troduct'on  of  two  maior  combatants  into 
the  fleet:  the  aircraft  carr^r  TI S  S. 
Oriskany  and  the  battleship  U.S.S.  New 
Jprnev. 

Both  of  those  vessels  will  add  substan- 
tiallv  to  the  Navy's  combat  nower.  Most 
particularly  thc^e  vessels  will  provide  a 
near  term  m.odicum  of  relief  for  the 
NraVs  shortage  of  maior  combatants. 
The.se  vessels  will  be  readv  for  combat 
operations  in  about  2  to  3  years.  This 
timeframe  comoares  with  about  6  to  7 
.vears  for  new  vessels  of  similar  capabil- 
ities to  be  put  to  sea. 

The  rationale  for  the  committee's 
thoughtfully  nrocesscd  recommendations 
are  contained  in  the  romm'ttee's  report 
to  the  House  I  hone  the  Members  will 
take  the  time  to  read  the  report  care- 
fullv.  I  believe  that  the  committee  has 
provided  a  resnons'ble.  affordable,  bal- 
anced naval  shnobuilding  plan  for  fiscal 
year  1981:  one  wh*ch  .sets  the  standards 
for  achievement  of  the  Navy's  force  level 
requirements,  and  bv  a  combination  of 
new  and  reactivated  sh*ps.  we  have  an- 
proached  the  problem  in  the  most  cost- 
e.Tectjvp  wav. 

Mr.  TRTRLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ri,se  in 
siinoort  of  H.R.  6974.  the  Department  of 
Defense  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

The  need  for  an  increased  defense  ef- 
lort  can  no  longer  be  denied;  the  decl*ne 
in  US.  m'litary  capability  is  reaching 
alarming  pronortions.  We  must  begin 
today  to  compensate  for  a  decade-long 


neglect  of  America's  defense  readiness. 
In  1970.  spending  for  military  pro- 
grams totaled  39.2  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  and  consumed  8  percent  of 
our  GNP.  By  1980  defense  outlays  shrank 
to  23.1  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  and 
less  than  5  percent  of  our  GNP. 

This  period  was  characterized  by  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  investment  for  equip- 
ment. The  majority  of  our  defense  needs 
today  stem  from  programs  postponed  or 
underfunded  in  the  last  10  years.  This 
inaction  has  resulted  in  a  vast  backlog 
of  military  i^rocurement.  Much  of  our 
present  dilemma  can  be  attributed  to 
the  block  obsolescence  of  many  of  our 
weapons  systems. 

While  our  procurement  policies  lan- 
guished, the  Soviet  Union  embarked  on 
a  relentless  build-up  of  its  strategic  and 
conventional  forces.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  that  the  Soviets  are  increas- 
ing their  military  strength  at  a  rate 
much  faster  than  the  United  States  with 
no  abatement  in  sight. 

CIA  analysts  now  estimate  that  during 
the  1970's  Soviet  military  outlays  ex- 
ceeded comparable  U.S.  outlays  by  al- 
most 30  percent  and  that  the  U.S.S. R. 
now  spends  S35  to  S50  billion  more  per 
year  on  defense  than  the  United  States. 
As  op'^osed  to  the  4.9  percent  of  GNP 
which  the  United  States  spends  on  de- 
fense, the  Soviets  commit  between  11 
and  16  percent  of  their  GNP. 

The  Soviet  Union  now^  enjoys  a  rnas- 
sive  edge  in  conventional  weaponry.  So- 
viet forces  contain  50,000  tanks;  U.S. 
forces  11.000.  They  have  built  55.000 
combat  vehicles;  the  United  States  has 
23,000.  Their  com.bat  aircraft  total  5.220; 
ours  4.000.  Their  current  annual  pro- 
duction rates  indicate  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  outstrip  us  in  the  production  of 
new  and  more  sophisticated  weapons.  To 
take  .some  of  the  more  disturbing  ex- 
amples: We  build  650  tanks  annually: 
the  Soviets  2.000.  Our  yearly  output  of 
combat  aircraft  numbers  275:  theirs  is 
500.  We  produce  200  helicopters  per 
year;  the  Soviets  500. 

In  addition,  they  have  long  since 
passed  the  point  of  strategic  parity  with 
the  United  States  and  are  well  on  their 
way  to  outright  superiority.  The  asym- 
metry in  the  capacity  of  the  two  sides 
to  destroy  each  other's  military  targets 
has  grown  with  every  passing  year. 

In  all.  the  continuing  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  forces,  combined  with 
their  history  of  aggression,  demands  a 
response  from  our  Nation.  We  can  no 
longer  tolerate  a  decline  in  American 
power  and  presence  in  the  world  without 
.leopardizing  our  vital  interests  and  our 
security. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  will 
begin  to  redress  this  perilous  imbalance. 
It  provides  for  prudent  levels  of  spend- 
ing, consistent  with  demands  for  fiscal 
restraint  and  increased  security  require- 
ments. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
recommended  an  increase  of  $6.2  billion 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the 
President  It  seeks  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  forces  realistically  in  terms 
of  the  threats  we  face. 

Indeed,  the  committee  has  made  a 
concerted  effort  to  establish  procurement 
rates  that  not  only  satisfy  force  require- 
ments   but    also    reflect    economies    of 


scale.  It  has  rejected  the  false  economy 
of  effecting  savings  by  postponing  pro- 
curement. These  delavs  inevitably  cost 
U.S.  taxpayers  more  as  higher  unit  costs 
and  inflation  are  felt  in  weapons  pro- 
curement. 

To  that  end.  the  committee  has  in- 
creased procurement  levels  for  fighter, 
attack,  and  airlift  aircraft,  cruise  missile 
procurement  and  tank  development  and 
acquisition.  If  we  act  today  we  can  save 
millions  of  dollars  by  exploiting  the  effi- 
ciencies inherent  in  higher  rates  of  pro- 
duction. 

Sensible  procurement  practices  are 
also  necessary  to  insure  the  maintenance 
of  our  defense  industrial  base.  It  pro- 
vides incentives  for  defense  contractors 
to  maintain  the  engineering  and  produc- 
tion capacity  reouired  to  supplv  the  nec- 
essary components  for  our  weapons 
systems. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  under- 
taken to  limit  the  strategic  "window  of 
opportunity "  available  to  th«  Soviets. 
This  budget  provides  funding  for  devel- 
opment of  a  strategic  weapons  launcher. 
The  need  for  a  new  cruise  missile  launch 
platform  is  urgent.  As  the  committee 
states  in  its  report  it  is  "unwilling  to 
send  our  pilots  and  crew  to  war  in  40- 
vear-old  aircraft  "  Th's  represents  a  nec- 
essary .step  in  Tmgrading  a  neelected 
leg  in  our  strategk;  triad.  The  strategic 
weapons  launcher  will,  by  the  end  of  this 
decade,  add  a  formidable  component  to 
our  ability  to  deter  nuclear  war. 

The  committee  has  also  wisely  in- 
crea.sed  the  funding  for  our  Navy.  Amer- 
ica must  have  a  Navy  second  to  none  As 
an  island  nation  with  far-flung  global 
commitments,  we  must  have  the  naval 
forces  capable  of  projecting  American 
power  and  presence  around  the  world. 
America  must  have  a  Navy  with  global 
reach,  offensive  striking  power  and  above 
all  the  ability  to  win  in  battle.  We  must 
be  able,  today  and  in  the  future,  to  coun- 
ter an  increased  Soviet  threat  and  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  our  national  strat- 
egy in  an  increasingly  unstable  world. 

To  warn  potential  enemies,  to  support 
friends,  to  neutralize  deployments  by 
other  naval  powers,  to  exert  influence  in 
ambiguous  world  situations  to  demon- 
strate resolve — all  these  are  ta.sks  that 
seapower  is  uniquely  able  to  perform  For 
these  missions  seapower  is  clearly  pref- 
erable to  utilizing  either  land  or  air 
forces 

Seapower  is  flexible,  it  is  visible  and 
it  is  pervasive.  Although  the  number  of 
U.S.  overseas  military  bases  has  declined. 
this  retraction  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  contraction  in  the 
scone  of  our  vital  overseas  interests. 

This  reduction  has  served,  rather,  to 
increase  the  need  for  alternative  means 
of  nrotecting  our  vital  interests.  The  re- 
sult of  this  combination  of  decreasing 
bases  and  sustained  interests  result  in 
growing  dependence  on  our  Navy.  To  ful- 
fill this  deterrent  and  protective  mission 
our  naval  forces  must  have  the  canabilty 
to  maintain  a  continuing  presence  in 
widespread  areas  of  the  globe  or  to  bring 
this  presence  to  bear  rapidly. 

Today  our  NavT  cannot  meet  these  re- 
quirements. As  Admiral  Hayward  has  re- 
pest°dly  warned,  we  are  attempting  to 
maintain  a  three-ocean  presence  with  a 
one-and-one-half-ocean  fleet. 
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As  a  consequence,  we  are  forced  to 
draw  down  our  assets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Pacific  to  provide  ships 
for  duty  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tours  of 
dut.v  for  our  sailors  are  over-extended. 
Sea  lanes  of  the  world  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  United  States 
and  our  allies  go  unprotected. 

In  order  to  attain  and  maintain  a  550- 
ship  Navy— the  minimal  force  level  too 
meet  our  requirements — the  United 
States  must  build  18  to  25  ships  a  year 
and  must  spend  approximately  $8  billion 
per  year  in  constant  fiscal  year  1981  dol- 
lars over  the  next  5  years. 

It  is  to  this  need  that  the  committee 
responded.  The  committee  has  recom- 
mended a  shipbuildmg  procurement  pro- 
gram which  will  enable  us  to  meet  our 
international  commitment.^.  The  recom- 
mendation includes  both  more  ships  and 
more  capable  ships.  Rather  than  relying 
on  out-year  promises,  the  proeram  con- 
templates an  orderly  acquisition  of  the 
vessels  necessary  to  project  American 
power  and  presence. 

In  all.  the  committee  recommendation 
includes  S8.38  billion  for  the  construc- 
tion of  20  new  vessels,  reactivation  of 
two  vessels  from  our  inactive  fleet,  and 
long  lead  funding  for  five  new  vessels. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  S2.2  bil- 
lion over  the  President  s  request. 

The  committee  recommendation  will 
provide  a  significant  short  term  increase 
in  naval  c^mbil'tv  throueh  the  reactiva- 
tion of  the  battlesh'p  New  Jersey  and 
the  carrier  Oriskany.  The  stretch  of 
forces  in  our  Navy  has  virtually  reached 
the  breaking  point.  Through  the  reacti- 
vation of  these  ships,  we  can  buttress 
our  Navy  markedly  within  2  to  3  years. 

The  Oriskany  would  provide  relief  for 
our  forces  while  increasing  our  wartime 
offensive  power.  She  could  function  as 
an  attack  carrier  in  high  threat  sce- 
narios with  newer  carriers  or  operate  in- 
dependently where  the  air  threat  is  less 
severe. 

The  reactivation  of  the  New  Jersey 
would  be  an  immediate  signal  to  the 
world  our  intention  to  meet  the  in- 
creased Soviet  threat  These  58,000-ton 
vessels  would  create  an  imposing  pres- 
erce  in  the  world.  Their  16-inch  rifles 
which  can  propel  a  2.500-pound  pro.lec- 
tile  approximately  25  miles  can  provide 
important  firepower  for  suoport  of  an 
amphibious  forced  entry,  for  force  with- 
drawr.l.  or  for  gunfire  destruction  of 
designated  targets. 

Moreover,  the  Iowa  class  battleships 
would  be  the  most  well-protected,  sur- 
vivable  ships  afloat.  Updated  with  Toma- 
hawk and  Harpoon  cruise  missiles, 
close-in  weapons  systems,  and  modern 
electronics  and  communications  systems, 
these  would  be  potent  platforms  for  pro- 
jecting American  power  and  presence. 

Other  additions  made  by  the  commit- 
tee include  the  authorization  of  three 
688-attack  submarines.  To  attain  the 
minimum  force  level  of  90  submarines,  a 
number  essential  in  order  for  the  Navy 
to  perform  its  mission,  we  must  build  at 
least  three  submarines  each  year.  We 
face  the  block  obsolescence  of  the  637- 
class  attack  submarines  in  the  early 
1990's.  The  procurement  of  three  subma- 
rines will  adequately  support  our  ship- 
building base  and  offers  the  additional 


advantage  of  avoiding  the  cost-escalating 
impact  of  inflation. 

Rather  than  pursue  the  self-defeating 
path  of  developing  a  slower  and  less 
cap-ible  attack  submarine,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  funding  for  an  ad- 
vanced design  688.  This  will  improve  the 
propulsion  system  to  achieve  maximum 
possible  speed  from  the  Los  Angeles 
class. 

The  committee  recommends  the  ac- 
quisition 01  six  FF6-7  graded  missile 
frigates.  Tins  increase  of  two  over  the 
administrations  request  will  maintain 
the  industrial  base  for  construction  of 
these  ships  and  provide  sufficient  num- 
bers for  use  by  Naval  Reserve  Forces. 

To  insure  a  robust  building  pro.?ram 
in  areas  of  greatest  need,  the  Committee 
has  authorized  long-lead  funding  for 
critically  important  ships.  In  addition  to 
the  two  CG-47  Aegis  cruisers  recom- 
mended by  the  administration,  long-lead 
funding  for  a  third  Aegis  ship  has  been 
added.  This  will  improve  delivery  dates 
by  9  to  12  months  and  save  over  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Funds  for  components  for  an  LSD-41 
amphibious  ship  and  a  MCM  mine  coun- 
ter measure  and  landing  craft  were 
authorized  by  the  committee.  This  will 
permit  procurement  of  the  necessary 
components  to  allow  for  a  vigorous  con- 
struction rate. 

The  committees  recommendations  ad- 
dress the  areas  of  greatest  need,  begin 
the  critically  important  process  of  at- 
taining and  maintaining  a  550-ship 
Navy,  and  emphasize  both  capability  and 
fleet  support.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  entails  a  sober  evaluation  of  the 
growing  threats  we  face  around  the 
world,  and  a  fiscally  responsible  response 
to  those  threats.  It  lays  the  basis  for 
economically  sound  procurement  policies 
consistent  with  national  requirements.  It 
seeks  to  meet  our  most  urgent  needs  in  a 
systematic  and  timely  fashion.  It  pro- 
vides the  foundation  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  security. 
n  1620 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan I  Mr.  Nedzh  . 

Mr  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  title  VII  of 
H.R.  6*^74  would  authorize  $167  million 
for  civil  defense  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Originally,  authorization  of  funds  for 
civil  defense  was  requested  as  a  separate 
legislative  proposal,  which  was  intro- 
duced as  H.R.  6676.  The  committee  in- 
cluded civil  defense  authorization  in 
H.R.  6974,  however,  because  of  the  role 
of  civil  defense  in  strategic   planning. 

In  section  701,  the  committee  has  in- 
creased the  authorization  for  civil  de- 
fense from  the  $120  million  requested  by 
the  administration  to  $167  million.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  felt  the  authori- 
zation level  requested  was  inadequate 
and  for  an  additional  $47  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  and  comparable  increases  over 
the  next  5  to  7  years  an  improved  civil 
defense  program  for  the  United  States 
can  be  achieved. 

Section  702  would  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency 
'  FEMA I  to  acquire  fee  title  to  approxi- 
mately 60  acres  of  land,  now  being  leased 


or  held  under  easement.  Current  FEMA 
leases  the  propertv  at  $66,000  annually. 
A  civil  defen.se  radio  system  antenna  fa- 
cility and  water  wells  for  the  hardened 
regional  emergency  operating  center  at 
0)ney,  Md..  are  located  on  the  proi)erty. 
The  conunittee  has  approved  the  alloca- 
tion of  $571,'000  in  its  fiscal  year  1981  civil 
defense  budget  tor  acquisition  of  the 
property.  Pursuant  to  section  201' h)  of 
the  Civil  Defen.<:e  Act  of  1950.  section  702 
would  provide  the  required  s^-ecific  con- 
gressional authorization  of  land  acquired 
in  fee  title. 

Section  703  would  authorize  a  pilot 
):rogram  to  evaluate  blast  resistance  de- 
sign and  construction.  The  research  is 
designed  to  test  building  techniques  for 
enhancing  blast  shelter  protection.  In 
addition  to  $400  000  being  earmarked 
for  the  research.  FEMA  is  required  to  file 
a  report  with  the  Congress  no  later  than 
.^pril  1.  1981.  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  brief 
explanation  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
committee  on  the  pivil  defense  program 
for  f  scpi  vpar  1981. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana    'Mr.   Hillis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  engaging  our  committee 
chairman  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  appropriations 
bill,  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee directed  the  Air  Force  to  extend  to 
senior  enlisted  members  its  policy  of  al- 
lowing senior  officers  on  active  duty 
I  colonel  captain  and  above  >  to  place 
their  name  on  a  waiting  list  up  to  30  days 
in  advance  for  space  available  travel  on 
military  airlift  command  aircraft.  The 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  dis- 
agreed with  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  action  and  directed  in  its  re- 
port that  the  30-day  write-in  privilege 
be  terminated  and  that  .space  available 
travel  be  offered  to  all  military  person- 
nel on  an  equal  basis  regardless  of  grade. 
The  conference  agreed  with  the  Senate 
.Appropriations  Committee  language. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  action  and 
agree  with  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  language  extending  the  priv- 
ilege to  the  senior  enlisted  grade.  E-9. 
The  high  level  of  responsibility  and  the 
demands  of  the  jobs  of  both  senior  of- 
ficers and  senior  enlisted  personnel  af- 
ford them  less  time  and  opportunity  to 
take  leave.  Restoration  of  this  benefit 
will  te  one  small  reward  for  their  ex- 
tended dedication  and  will  provide  rec- 
ognition of  the  high  performance  that 
enabled  them  to  achieve  success  in  their 
military  service. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  that  the 
House  conferees  seek  to  insert  language 
in  the  conference  report  supporting  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  feel  certain  in  my  own 
mind  that  the  conferees  will  seek  to  in- 
corporate language  supporting  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  believe  that  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  House  position. 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize 
that  we  all  have  the  tendency  to  over- 
state the  imijortance  of  some  issues. 
However.  I  truly  believe  that  the  debate 
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over  the  defense  budget  this  year  is  one 
of  the  most  important  debates  in  which 
we  will  participate  this  year. 

It  will  serve  us  well  to  keep  in  mind 
throughout  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
the  comments  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
in  tlie  military  posture  statement  re- 
leased earlier  this  year: 

Unmatched  by  Western  efTorts  of  similar 
magnitude,  the  continuing  Soviet  emphasis 
on  military  forces  Is  gradually  shifting  the 
military  balance  against  the  United  States 
and  its  allies  in  ■  ach  of  the  major  dimen- 
sions of  capabillt>  :  strategic  or  theater  nu- 
clear, and  conven'ional.  This  sobering  devel- 
opment tends  to  'indermlne  the  mutual  con- 
fidence that  supports  the  vitality  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Free  World  and  increases  the 
prospect  of  overt  political  and  military  chal- 
lenge to  U.S.  and  allied  security. 

I  recognize  that  this  bill  as  reported 
from  the  Armed  Services  Committee  au- 
thorizes almost  $6  billion  more  than  was 
requested  by  the  President.  In  a  year 
when  serious  attempts  are  being  made  to 
balance  the  budget,  and  many  domestic 
or  social  programs  are  being  cut.  many 
people  are  objecting  to  increasing  de- 
fense spending.  I  say  to  those  critics  that 
an  adequate  defense  capable  of  support- 
ing our  foreign  pohcy  pronouncements  is 
more  important  to  the  general  well-being 
of  our  constituents  than  any  other  single 
program. 

Tlie  United  States  is  an  island  nation 
insomuch  as  we  depend  on  imports  to 
keep  our  economy  going.  We  have  vital 
interests  worldwide.  Every  day  it  seems 
that  new  possibilities  of  future  conflicts 
merge  To  a  large  degree  our  current 
international  problems  are  the  result  of 
neglecting  our  military  over  the  last  two 
decades,  and  more  specifically  the  last 
5  to  10  years. 

Even  with  the  increases  in  defense 
spending  recommended  by  the  President 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  the  United  States 
has  almost  halved  its  investment  in  de- 
fense both  as  a  percentage  of  the  GNP 
and  as  a  percentage  of  the  Federal  budg- 
et over  the  past  20  years.  This  defense 
budget  may  be  the  only  function  in  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  be  increased, 
but  when  inflation  is  taken  into  account, 
the  defense  budget  has  been  cut  $38.6 
billion  from  that  proposed  by  President 
Ford  in  his  January  1977  5-year  defense 
plan.  During  those  5  years,  the  Soviets 
have  outsi>ent  the  United  States  by  a 
total  of  $40  billion  on  research  and  de- 
velopment. They  are  only  now  begin- 
ning to  realize  the  benefits  of  that  re- 
search. Again  during  the  .same  5 -year 
period,  the  Soviets  spent  a  whopping 
$104  billion  more  than  the  U.S.  for 
hardware  and  military  construction. 

Our  strategic  nuclear  superiority  can 
prevent  a  relatively  small  number  of 
contingencies.  However,  even  this  su- 
periority i.^  being  questioned.  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Ellis,  the  Commander  of  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  stated  before  the  com- 
mittee, that  "by  today's  measurements, 
an  adverse  strategic  imbalance  has 
developed,  and  will  for  several  vears  to 
come."  To  combat  the  Soviets  strategic 
strength,  the  U  S.  mu.st  develop  the  MX 
missile  with  a  mobile  basing  mode  during 
the  1980's. 

The  importance  of  the  MX  is  that  it 
provides  the  unique  contributions  of 
quickness,  flexible  responses— independ- 


ent of  launch  on  warning  strategy — and 
a  high  alert  rate. 

Without  SALT  II  ratification,  the 
Congress  must  now  consider  the  adequa- 
cy of  all  of  our  strategic  programs,  in- 
cluding MX,  versus  the  possibility  of  a 
very  large  expansion  in  Soviet  nuclear 
capability.  Tlie  MX  system  will  enable 
the  United  States  to  respond  to  large  in- 
creases in  the  Russian  threat  by  increas- 
ing our  number  of  missiles  and  or  shel- 
ters. Such  a  U.S.  response  would  be  sub- 
stantially less  expensive  than  the  ex- 
pense to  the  Soviets.  Due  to  its  surviv- 
ability, estimated  at  50  percent  after  at- 
tack, the  MX  will  have  a  tremendous 
counterforce  capability.  The  system  will 
act  as  a  disincentive  to  the  Soviets  to 
further  expand  their  ICBM  force. 

Of  course,  the  MX  is  only  one  of  many 
important  programs  contained  in  the 
committee's  recommendations.  Time 
constraints  prohibit  a  full  discu.ssion  of 
very  many  of  these  programs.  However, 
there  are  two  committee  initiatives  in 
which  I  have  a  particular  interest  and 
would  like  to  take  just  a  few  minutes  to 
discuss. 

First,  the  committee  is  recommending 
that  the  reengining  of  the  KC-135  begin 
in  fiscal  year  1981  as  opposed  to  the  ad- 
ministr.ition's  request  to  initiate  first 
article  production  program  only  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  While  the  Air  Force  is  in 
support  of  ultimately  reengining  up  to 
300  KC-135AS,  budget  constraints  re- 
duced the  scope  of  the  work  to  this  initial 
article  production  aircraft. 

Gen.  Kelly  Burke.  Vice  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force  for  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Acquisition,  testified  before 
the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  that  the 
single  aircraft  program  did  not  make 
much  sense  by  itself  and  that  in  his  per- 
sonal opinion  he  thought  it  would  be  a 
very  wise  investment  to  provide  for  the 
reengining  of  at  least  100  aircraft. 

The  additional  $60  million  contained 
in  the  committee's  bill  will  be  used  to 
procure  the  hard  production  tooling  and 
long-lead  items  necessary  to  go  forward 
with  fullscale  KC-135  reengining  pro- 
gram. This  money  will  allow  for  the  de- 
livery of  100  recngmed  KC-135's  by  the 
end  of  1985  as  opposed  to  the  funding 
request  by  the  administration  which 
would  allow  for  the  delivery  of  only  one 
plane  i>rior  to  1985.  The  importance  of 
reengining  the  KC-135  is  widely  accepted 
and  I  have  every  hope  that  the  Congress, 
through  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priation process,  will  support  the  accel- 
erated program. 

Second,  the  President's  budget  con- 
tained no  authorization  recommendation 
for  additional  C-130  airlift  aircraft.  The 
committee  recognized  that  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard  provide 
64  percent  of  the  Air  Force's  tactical  air- 
lift capability.  Many  of  the  current  C- 
130As  are  old  and  obsolete  and  are  near- 
ing  the  end  of  their  lifespans.  The  com- 
mittee understands  the  need  to  support 
the  President's  emphasis  on  rapid  de- 
ployment and  added  $93. 6  million  for  the 
procurement  of  eight  C-130H  aircraft- 
four  for  the  Guard  and  four  for  the  Re- 
serve. Severe  limitations  in  pay  load, 
range,  speed,  and  maintainability  of  the 
older  C-130A's  make  it  vital  that  the  ad- 
ditional, newer  aircraft  be  purchased 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year. 


In  conclusion.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure.  It  is  expensive, 
particularly  in  light  of  our  efTorts  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  However,  the  price  of 
not  having  an  adequate  defense  pro- 
gram may  be  more  expensive  in  terms  of 
defending  Western  interest  and  freedoms 
throughout  the  world  than  the  cost  of 
modernizing  our  military  today. 
I]  1630 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado I  Mrs.  SCHROEDERI  . 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rarely  speak  during  general  debate,  but 
I  just  wanted  to  mention  several  things 
as  we  carry  on  this  discussion,  because  I 
think  this  is  a  very,  very  important  and 
critical  thing  to  discuss.  I  was  very 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Carr»  both  mentioned  this,  and  I 
want  to  underline  it  also  because  we  pre- 
sent some  language  in  the  report  and  I 
think  it  is  just  absolutely  vital  that  we 
indicate  to  our  colleagues  and  make  sure 
everyone  focuses  on  it;  that  is.  that  the 
extra  money  that  is  in  this  budget  that  is 
over  the  budget,  to  make  sure  that  that 
money  does  not  end  up  coming  out  of 
operations  and  maintenance.  We  are  $6.2 
billion  over  the  budget  at  this  point — 
maybe  more,  maybe  less,  depending  on 
where  the  budget  comes  out.  That  is 
basically  for  hardware  add-ons.  Every- 
body likes  hardware.  We  are  all  technol- 
ogy junkies  of  a  sort,  but  doggone  it,  we 
do  not  want  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee going  over  and  deciding  that  they 
will  buy  the  hardware  and  cut  back  the 
Operations  and  Maintenance  account. 

That  has  always  been  a  strong  tempta- 
tion, to  do  that,  and  I  hope  we  stop  it.  We 
put  it  in  this  year.  We  hope  they  will  look 
at  this  very,  very  difficult  area  and  make 
sure  our  readiness  becomes  the  fore- 
most concern  rather  than  buying  more 
hardware.  It  seems  absolutely  critical. 
The  first  thing  we  should  do  is  keep 
our  training  and  maintenance.  I  do  not 
understand  why  we  should  run  out  and 
buy  even  more.  If  we  have  planes,  we 
should  fly  them  and  not  wax  them.  Yet. 
if  we  do  not  have  gasoline  to  put  in  them, 
we  obviously  cannot  fly  them.  This  is  not 
glamorous.  There  is  no  lobby  that  will 
contribute  to  a  Members  campaign  and 
push  O.  &  M.  Yet,  it  is  very  critical. 

Mr.  Chiirman,  I  also  want  to  say  a  few- 
things  about  the  manpower  area.  I  think 
one  of  the  things  that  has  happened  to 
us  and  has  become  absolutely  a  crisis  is 
that  we  are  running  a  school  for  the 
rest  of  the  country.  We  are  training 
people,  and  then  many  of  them  get  their 
degrees  and  their  diplomas,  and  they  get 
out  of  the  service  So,  we  can  buy  all 
these  airplanes,  but  if  we  do  not  have 
any  pilots  around  they  are  not  going  to 
be  used:  if  we  do  not  have  mechanics: 
if  we  do  not  have  computer  specialists. 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get 
people  unless  we  pay  them  a  living  wage. 
What  we  are  doing  in  a  lot  of  incidents 
is  turning  around  and  contracting  out 
to  get  the  people,  but  they  are  not  in 
units  or  in  the  command  structure,  and 
there  are  all  sorts  of  problems.  I  know 
that  there  are  benefit  packages  that  have 
been  turned  out.  I  think  we  should  go 
much  further  than  that.  I  think  it  should 
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be  salaries.  We  should  sit  down  and  seri- 
ously study  and  look  at  how  they  relate 
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the  historical  opportunity  to  take  direct        As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.     before  their  B-2's  or  B-3's  start  to  come 

and  decisive  action,  action  that  will  send    Triblei    has  pointed  out,  and  excellent    c.T  the  line. 

the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  clear    Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Hitler        Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  mv  firm  hpiipf  thot 
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be  salaries.  We  should  sit  down  and  seri- 
ously study  and  look  at  how  they  relate 
to  the  GS  scale  and  the  civil  service,  and 
compare  them.  We  have  done  that  in  the 
Foreign  Service,  and  it  is  long  overdue 
in  the  military  .service.  I  think  pay  is  the 
most  critical  problem.  Benefits  are  im- 
portant, but  I  think  they  would  much 
rather  have  pay  and  pay  comparability. 
So.  I  really  hope  that  we  move  into 
this  area.  It  is  long  overdue,  and  we  will 
take  a  loo:<  at  this,  but  we  need  to  get 
that  comparability  study  to  stop  con- 
tracting out.  and  we  need  to  go  fonvard. 
I  think  one  of  the  things  that  is  hap- 
pening worries  me  a  lot.  We  start  to  de- 
crease the  morale  of  our  troops  by.  one. 
not  paying  them:  and  two.  by  saying  that 
we  do  not  think  wc  can  flgiit  this  year 
because  we  must  have  umpty-umpth 
more  submarines,  umpty-umpth  more 
this,  umpty-umpth  more  that.  But.  that 
is  true.  But.  doggone  it.  let  us  talk  about 
that.  If  we  went  into  every  war  with  that 
attitude,  we  would  never  have  gotten 
into  any  war  at  all. 

n  1640 
If  General  Washington  would  have  de- 
cided that,  we  would  li^ve  had  no  Nnvy. 
If  he  had  decided  we  had  no  equipment 
or  no  money  to  pay  troops  or  anyliiing 
else,  we  would  never  had  gone  into  the 
Revolution. 

I  th:nk  any  number  of  things  have 
come  out  that  way.  I  think  we  have  to  be 
a  little  careful  as  we  carry  oui  this  de- 
bate and  real>c  thr.t  we  have  not  always 
had  more  than  everyone  else,  and  yet 
we  have  gone  in  with  that  little  extra 
spark  that  made  the  difTerence  and  made 
us  come  through  when  it  counted.  I 
think  paying  the  ircops  is  one  thing  that 
make^  us  come  through  when  it  really 
counts. 

There  are  lots  and  lots  of  points  that 
we  can  make  if  we  will  only  pay  our 
troops  ard  focus  our  attention  on  that. 
We  should  begin  giving  them  the  ade- 
quate dollars  to  trnin  so  that  they  can 
truly  feel  they  are  ready  and  they  can 
truly  feel  they  arc  up  to  snuff.  It  ."^ecms  to 
me  tho=e  should  be  the  fir  t  two  priorities 
we  have,  and  then  we  can  move  on  to  add 
more. 

But  until  we  can  keep  up  with  what 
we  have  got.  it  does  not  make  a  lot  of 
sense  to  buy  more  things  to  store. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  hope  that  the 
Operations  and  Maintenance  stays  in 
the  bill.  I  commend  the  other  Members 
who  talked  about  that.  We  had  good 
discussions  in  the  full  committee  about 
it.  and  I  just  think  this  is  the  year  we 
must  focus  on  that  totally  because  we 
just  cannot  stand  anv  more  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  budgetary  consider- 
ations. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
.vield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California    'Mr.  Dornani. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  begin  my  formal  remarks  today.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
add  to  those  eulogies  that  have  already 
been  paid  to  the  distinguished  rankine 
Member  of  the  minority  party,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  i  Mr.  Bob  Wil- 
son' . 

A  man  should  have  a  right  to  deter- 
mine the  flows  and  rhvthms  of  his  own 
life.  Despite  my  own  imploring  of  the 


distinguished  gentleman  from  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  to  make  it  a  round  even 
30  years  instead  of  28  years,  that  cer- 
tainly is  his  decision  to  make.  In  the 
role  that  he  can  play  as  a  Paul  Revere 
in  1981  and  1982,  in  1991  and  1992.  and 
even  2001.  traveling  back  and  forth 
across  this  Nation  of  ours,  as  though  he 
has  not  traveled  on  airplanes  enough, 
making  sure  our  country  fulfills  its  ob- 
ligations through  the  Congress  under 
the  Preamble  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense.  I  know  he  will  be  as  valu- 
able as  a  former  Member  as  he  has 
been  for  almost  three  decades  as  a 
Member,  particularly  in  the  distin- 
guished way  he  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

I  would  suggest  to  all  the  Members  of 
this  House,  not  just  to  the  172  Members 
who  have  signed  my  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  imploring  him 
to  rethink  his  decision  of  June  30.  1977 
to  kill  the  B-1,  and  I  would  ask  all  the 
Members  who  are  about  to  retire  at  the 
end  of  this  year  and  all  those  who  may 
be  retiring,  even  though  they  do  not  know- 
it  yet.  to  think  about  being  invited  to  a 
SAC  Air  Force  base  sometime  in  the 
middle  1980's.  the  late  1980s,  or  the 
1990's  as  a  former  Member  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Congress. 

Do  they  want  to  attend  an  Air  Force 
dinner  or  a  dine-in  and  do  they  want  to 
look  out  the  window  of  .some  airmen's 
club  or  officers'  club  and  see  sitting  on 
the  ramp  aging  B-52's  with  advanced 
metal  fatigue?  Do  they  want  to  have 
young  pilots,  navigators,  enlisted  crew- 
men, and  rear  gunners  tell  them,  as  they 
told  me  already  on  flights  that  I  have 
had  on  B-52s  in  my  4  years  as  a  Con- 
gressman, that  they  feel  like  Japanese 
kamikaze  pilots? 

Do  they  want  to  have  the  wives  of  these 
men  tell  them  what  the  wives  have  men- 
tioned to  me?  The  wives  of  these  young 
SAC  crewmen  have  said  to  me.  "We  do 
not  ever  expect  to  see  our  husbands 
come  home  if  they  are  asked  to  defend 
their  country  in  a  hot  war  situation." 
The  wives  feel  as  though  they  are  widows 
instantly  in  that  event. 

If.  God  forbid,  we  should  get  into  some 
sort  of  a  war  will  we  need  to  use  these 
B-52's  again?  When  I  flew  the  FB-111 
in  my  first  year,  that  was  in  New 
England.  They  were  .stationed  up  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  country  because 
it  is  too  short-legged  to  reach  the  Soviet 
Union  otherwise,  and  even  then  it  has  to 
be  refueled.  With  the  FB-111.  the  crew- 
men and  their  wives  said  that  they  have 
a  fighting  chance.  The  wives  said,  "Our 
husbands  just  might  be  able  to  recover 
outside  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  make  it  to 
the  woods  of  Siberia  where  they  could 
survive  for  a  while." 

All  of  them  were  ex-B-52  crewmen, 
and  they  said,  "We  are  glad  we  arc  out 
of  that  because  now  we  can  sympathize, 
and  we  can  reaffirm  what  the  B-52  crew- 
men have  said."  They  said  that  flying  on 
that  aircraft  is  like  being  assigned  to  a 
suicide  mission  on  a  kamikaze  aircraft. 

Before  any  Members  of  this  House  cast 
their  votes  tomorrow  on  this  defense 
authorization  bill  or  during  the  amend- 
ment proi-ess,  I  would  like  them  to  please 
burn  into  their  memories  two  stark  state- 
ments issued  by  respected,  knowledge- 


able. Euid  sincere  gentlemen  in  the  after- 
math of  that  1977  cancellation  of  this 
.supersonic  B-1  aircraft.  This  is  the  air- 
craft I  like  to  call  the  "Peacemaker." 
which  was  the  name  of  the  B-36  which 
never  dropped  a  weapon  in  anger  at  any- 
body and  which  kept  the  peace  during 
the  period  in  our  history  when  our  de- 
fenses and  our  defense  policy  was  clearly 
defined  as  massive  retaliation  against 
anv  foe  who  hurts  us  or  one  of  our  allies. 

Writing  in  the  1977-78  edition  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  prestigious  profes- 
sional journal  dedicated  to  military  air- 
craft, "Janes  All  the  World's  Aircraft." 
published  in  Great  Britain,  the  remark- 
able editor-in-chief.  John  Taylor,  said; 

If  our  planet  Is  subject  one  day  to  the  un- 
imaginable horrors  of  a  Third  World  War, 
1977  might  be  recorded  as  the  year  in  which 
the  seeds  of  defeat  for  the  Western  powers 
were  sown. 

On  June  30,  1977,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  decision  to  cancel  the  B-1  bomber, 
the  President  of  the  Un-ted  States  him- 
self, fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  his  own 
decision  to  kill  the  most  advanced  air- 
craft ever  built,  told  the  American  peo- 
ple this: 

If  at  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  should  deteriorate 
drastically,  which  I  don't  anticipate,  then 
it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  change  my 
mind. 

To  my  hard-working  friends  on  the 
Committee  on  .Armed  Forces,  to  my  fel- 
low Members  of  the  House,  I  submit  that 
the  time  has  already  long  since  passed 
when  we  should  do  something  concrete 
to  help  the  President  change  his  mind. 

Next  to  this  beautiful  B-1  on  exhibit 
here,  there  is  a  scale  model  of  the  Soviet 
bomber  which  I  had  made  just  this  week 
so  I  could  nut  it  alon-^s-rle  the  B~l  This 
is  the  "Soviet  B-1."  They  are  making  an 
average  of  about  3' 2  of  these  tier  month. 
Thev  are  assigning  men  to  the  Pacific 
forces  beyond  Siberia,  in  our  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  rim  of  it.  They  are  as- 
signed to  a  maritime  role. 

Imagine  this  aircraft  coming  in.  this 
supersonic  aircraft,  on  a  deck  with 
SRAM  missiles  on  their  own  developed 
cruise  missiles,  going  after  one  of  our 
own  monstrous  aircraft  carriers  like  the 
Niinitz  that  sits  in  the  Ind'an  Ocein. 

Imagine  the  B-1  in  a  maritime  role, 
which  the  retired  commander  of  the 
Strategic  Air  Command.  Russel  Dough- 
erty wrote  so  brilliantly  about.  When  the 
President  established  the  conditions  for 
the  restoration  of  the  B-1  bomber  as  a 
vital  component  of  our  national  defense, 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were 
different  than  they  are  now,  pr  at, least 
some  of  us  thought  they  were  different. 
They  have  deteriorated,  and  to  use  the 
President's  description,  they  have  deteri- 
orated drastically. 

Last  night,  in  reading  over  the  com- 
mittee's report  concerning  this  year's  de- 
fense authorization.  I  was  struck  with 
the  sense  of  urgency  that  permeates  the 
committee's  recommendations  on  both 
sides  of  the  ai.sle.  I  was  also  struck  by  the 
committee's  observation  that  the  initia- 
tive in  matters  of  national  defense  could 
not  be  left  to  the  executive  branch  alone 
but  should  also  be  passed  on  to  our  Con- 
gre.ss.  I  agree  with  that  as.sessment. 

That  is  why  I  believe  that  we  now  have 
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the  historical  opportunity  to  take  direct 
and  decisive  action,  action  that  will  send 
the  leaders  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  clear 
and  unambiguous  message  that  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  palliation,  no  longer 
any  politics  as  usual,  no  longer  any  delay, 
and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives. 
will  re-initiate  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  the  very  best,  the  finest  stra- 
tegic aircraft  ever  designed,  the  B-1 
Strategic  Air  Command  Bomber,  the 
Peacemaker  II. 

Since  the  President  decided  to  cancel 
this  B-1,  the  Soviet  Union  has  installed 
advanced,  offensive  fighter  bombers  and 
a  Russian  combat  brigade  in  Cuba. 
3   1650 

And  mav  I  footnote  here  what  those 
planes  are  in  Cuba?  Ask  for  your  intelli- 
gence briefngs.  They  are  not  MIG-23 
interceptors.  They  are  MIG-27  fighter 
bombers  in  Cuba  capable  of  carrying 
thermonuclear  weapons  into  a  great  arc 
across  the  Soutliern  United  States  And  I 
ask  you:  If  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
our  last  so-called  heroic  President,  with 
style  and  grace  could  face  down  the  So- 
viets eyeball  to  eyeball  in  the  October  3d 
week  of  1962  over  ancient,  by  today's 
standards.  IRBM's,  intermediate-range 
ballistic  missiles,  where  is  that  sense  of 
urgency  over  advanced  MIG-27's.  sitting 
there  with  tarpaulins  over  tlieir  noses  in 
Cuba,  thinking  that  they  fool  our  KH-11 
satellites? 

Since  the  President  decided  to  cancel 
the  B-1.  we  have  seen  increased  activity 
in  Africa,  thousands  of  Cuban  proxy 
troops  killing  young  black  men  and 
women  on  that  continent. 

Cuba  has  increased  its  subversive  pen- 
etration of  the  very  Saudi  Arabian  pe- 
ninsula. The  USSR,  has  increased  its 
subversive  penetration  of  vital  oil-rich 
Persian  Gulf  regions. 

Ask  for  an  intelligence  briefing  on  how- 
many  hundreds  of  Soviet  agents,  KGB 
agents,  are  running  rampant  all  over  our 
once  allied  nation  of  Iran  and  finally 
capping  off  its  aggressive  behavior  with 
a  full-scale,  massive  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, while  we  hear  dialog  in  this  well 
that  we  have  not  heard  since  World 
War  I,  of  possible  mustard  gas,  of  con- 
firmed reports,  according  to  Dan  Rather 
of  CBS.  of  nerve  gas  being  used  on  hum- 
ble tribespeople  who  are  defending  their 
homeland. 

They  have  yet  added  anotlicr  subject 
nation  to  their  vast  empire,  and  the 
latest  issues  of  Time.  Newsweek,  and 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report  say  that  the 
Soviet  planners  are  arguing  tliat  they 
double  their  forces  in  Afghanistan  to 
help  in  the  military  fighting  and  subju- 
gate the  nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Cahfornia  iMr.  Dornani 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  the  remaining  4 
minutes  of  our  time. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  this  time,  as  the 
committee's  own  extremely  well  written 
report  illustrates.  Soviet  bravado  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  growth  in  mili- 
tary power  unparalleled  in  modern  his- 
tory, even  including  Adolph  Hitler's  re- 
armament of  Germany  in  the  late  1930's. 


As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Triblei  has  pointed  out,  and  excellent 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Hitler 
started  the  Second  World  War  with  53 
submarines,  53  U-boats,  and  these  tiny, 
burgeoning  wolf  packs.  Now  the  Soviet 
Union  has  seven  times  that  number,  at 
least,  umpty-umpth,  umpty-umpth,  the 
numbers  of  Soviet  submarines,  correct, 
as  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  at- 
tempted to  point  out. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Soviets  ap- 
preciate the  special,  unique  qualities  of 
a  manned  penetrating  bomber.  For  the 
first  time  in  Soviet  military  history,  they 
have  embarked  on  an  ambitious  develop- 
ment and  deployment  of  a  formidable 
bomber  force.  They  are  not  only  build- 
ing their  B-1.  the  Backfire,  the  Tupelov 
26,  they  are  building  two  advanced  mod- 
els that  they  will  push,  as  they  always 
do,  unless  they  are  a  total  abject  failure, 
right  through  research  and  development 
and  into  production.  There  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  of  the  strategic  potential  of 
this  Tupelov  26.  the  Backfire.  Military 
experts  now  concede  to  me.  to  any  of  us. 
that  the  Backfire  could  hit  virtually  any 
target  in  the  continental  United  States 
and  may  present  an  even  greater  danger 
to  allied  shipping  lanes  than  the  slower 
Soviet  submarines. 

I  flew  an  F-106  interceptor  mission  at 
Langley  Air  Force  Base  a  few  months 
ago.  and  the  pilots  told  me  in  a  closed- 
room  briefing  that  if  Backfires  were  com- 
ing perpendicular  to  our  coast  at  three 
different  levels,  they  would  not  know 
what  to  do  first,  that  we  are  virtually  un- 
able to  counter  this  type  of  a  threat. 

The  brilhant  and  articulate  Chappie 
James,  within  30  days  of  his  tragic  death, 
told  me,  "Congressman,  that  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate  has  left  our 
Nation  defenseless  to  a  Soviet  Backfire 
bomber  threat."  That  is  why  he  wanted 
F-15's  in  our  aerospace  defense  com- 
mand instead,  a  beautiful  airplane  like 
the  B-52  was  at  one  time.  The  F-106  was 
coming  on  to  active  duty  when  I  was 
leaving  active  military  service  23  years 
ago.  That  is  not  what  you  call  obsoles- 
cence. That  is  obsolete. 

By  early  1978,  after  the  cancellation 
of  the  B-1.  on  that  day  here  when  the 
Speaker  of  our  House  spoke  .so  eloquent- 
ly, on  George  Washington's  Birthday, 
and  pointed  to  that  very  model  of  the 
B-1,  and  it  broke  his  rhythm,  he  looked 
at  it,  and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts <Mr.  O'Neill)  said: 

I  know  It  is  beautiful,  but  we  cannot  have 
everything  we  want. 

Now  those  words  come  back  to  haunt 
him  on  some  of  his  social  problems.  But 
where  are  our  priorities?  Sometimes  it  is 
not  a  question  of  what  we  want,  it  is  a 
question  of  what  we  absolutely  need  to 
secure  the  survival  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion. After  that  cancellation.  100  of  these 
sleek,  270,000-pound  supersonic,  low- 
altitude,  penetrating  bombers,  capable 
of  reaching  a  speed  of  mach  2.5,  would 
now  be  delivered  if  we  had  not  canceled 
it.  The  Soviets  have  no  doubt  of  the  util- 
ity of  their  advanced,  high-performance 
strategic  bombers  which  they  are  pro- 
ducing at  an  accelerated  rate,  as  I  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  of  more  than  30  a 
year,  building  a  force  of  as  manv  as  400 


tefore  their  B-2's  or  B-3's  start  to  come 
c.f  the  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  firm  behef  that 
the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  not  something  that  can  be 
shortchanged.  This  supersonic,  flexible 
B-1  is  the  very  best  near-term  option  in 
existence,  what  the  geniuses  in  the  think 
tanks  call  a  quick  fix  before  we  dump 
into  the  bathtub  curve  of  1981  to  late 
1986,  when  we  are  left  naked  to  a  Soviet 
first  strike. 

There  can  be  no  second  possible  al- 
ternative. 

I  will  submit  the  rest  of  my  remarks 
for  the  Record.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
please  read  them,  and  I  will  be  back  dur- 
ing the  amendment  process  to  continue 
these  points  with  these  two  graphic  ex- 
amples of  what  they  are  building  and 
what  we  are  not  building. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Dellumsi. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  last  several  weeks  this  House  has  been 
"hellbent "  on  balancing  the  budget.  In 
the  process,  we  have  seriously  wounded 
the  hopes,  priorities,  and  programs  of 
many  millions  of  poor,  elderly,  and  mi- 
nority people. 

Now  we  are  being  a.sked  to  approve 
over  $160  billion  in  total  obhgational 
authority  to  support  the  military  in  fis- 
cal year  1981.  This  is  about  S20  billion 
above  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget 
authority.  The  increase  is  not  justified 
by  either  the  facts  or  history. 

Insistence  on  higher  military  expendi- 
tures has  increased  with  the  recent  So- 
viet actions  in  Afghanistan.  But.  it  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  the  proposed 
Pentagon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1981 
was  developed  before  Afghanistan  and 
amended  by  the  President  before  action 
was  taken  by  the  committee.  There  are 
promi.ses  of  sup-lements.  The  committee 
has  already  added  $6.2  billion  to  the 
amended  figure. 

What  is  the  military  challenge  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  prompts  this  stupen- 
dous sum?  Even  given  Afghanistan,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  last  34  years  of  Soviet 
history  that  supports  any  interpretation 
that  they  are  inclined  to  an  all-out  nu- 
clear war  or  to  any  adventure  that  could 
cause  US.  nuclear  retaliation.  In  fact, 
no  one.  including  those  who  point  with 
alarm  to  Soviet  increases,  really  gives 
much  credence  to  the  possibility  of  a 
Soviet  attack  against  the  United  States, 
our  allies,  or  areas  of  U.S.  strategic  in- 
terests, including  the  Middle  East 
oilfields. 

The  alarmists  raise  instead  the  in- 
crease in  numbers  of  Soviet  arms  and 
the  notion  of  "perceptions"  and  possible 
political  consequences. 

Many  point  with  anxiety  to  the  mili- 
tary balances — the  so-called  bean  counts. 
I  believe  that  when  analyzing  military 
balances,  we  must  go  beyond  simplistic 
tables.  As  Secretary  Brown  has  said, 
such  comparisons  can  be  "extraordi- 
narily misleading."  Our  strength  and  ca- 
pacity should  be  measured  as  to  the 
needs  and  foreign  policy  obiectives  of 
America.  Given  an  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  balancing  our  needs  and 
our  forces,  we  can  understand  a  certain 
fatuousness  in  balancing  Soviet  and 
American  forces.  The  needs  are  different. 
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Nevertheless,  the  increases  in  the  mili- 


nizes  our  limitations  and  our  true  in-         I  hope  that  we  can  make  headway  in 
torect.:  tlic  various  materials  and  research  and 
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Nevertheless,  the  increases  in  the  mih- 
tary  budget  are  based  in  part  on  the 
faultv  premise  that  we  are  dangerously 
challenged  bv  superior  Soviet  military 
strength.  Many  see  trends  in  Soviet  mUi- 
tarv  spending  and  capability  that  dem- 
onstrate Soviet  superiority.  But.  this 
premise  can  be  seriously  challenged. 

This  bill,  at  the  dollar  level  authorized 
by  the  committee,  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Amencan  people.  It  will  not 
shelter  us  from  the  ravages  of  inflation 
or  contribute  to  a  rational  budget. 
Neither  will  it  contribute  to  interna- 
tional accord  or  stability. 

The  authorization  level  shows  a  lack 
of  discernment,  rationale  and  restraint 
by  the  committee.  It  is  reflective  of  the 
•wants"  of  the  military  brass  rather  than 
constituting  a  reasoned  policy.  The  com- 
mittee has  a  responsibility  to  the  House 
and  the  American  people  to  be  more  than 
a  rubber  stamp.  It  has  not  met  that 
responsibility  by  proposing  this  bill. 

It  is  time  that  we  coolly  reflect  on  our 
interest,  our  capacities,  the  threat,  and 
the  costs  of  our  military  programs. 

The  programs  articulated  by  Secretary 
Brown  and  the  caricature  drawn  by  the 
committee  cannot  and  should  not  be 
supported.  These  programs  are  far  too 
expensive  net  only  this  year,  but  particu- 
larly for  the  future,  where  their  pro- 
jected increases  would  raise  the  defense 
budget  to  well  over  one  quarter  of  a  tril- 
lion dollars  a  year  by  the  end  of  the 
1980's. 

Such  an  expenditure  would  mean  that 
even  more  major  social  concerns  would 
be  set  aside  because  money  would  not  be 
available  to  fund  them.  The  Nation's 
priorities  would  be  misshaped  and  our 
commitment  to  social  justice  and  a 
decent  and  secure  standard  of  living 
unfulfilled. 

Each  year  we  are  confronted  by  panic 
stories  of  "the  Russians  are  coming." 
Despite  the  cries,  the  overall  balance 
between  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R 
remains  stable.  The  Soviets  have  in- 
creased their  annual  defense  expendi- 
tures over  the  last  decade  and  a  half. 
But.  the  Soviets  were  clearly  behind  when 
the  increase  started  and  clearly  they 
have  not  surpassed  us.  Russia  and 
America  both  possess  military  power 
capable  of  destroying  each  other  many 
times  over.  Both  have  more  military  ca- 
pacity than  they  can  utilize.  Our  foreign 
policy  problems,  the  foreign  threats  to 
our  economy  and  the  challenges  to  in- 
ternational peace  have  not  come  about 
becau.se  of  U.S.  military  weakness,  rather 
they  are  continuing  evidence  that  the 
world's  major  problems  are  not  solvable 
by  U.S.  arms.  Indeed,  we  have  painfully 
learned  or  certainly  should  have  learned 
from  Vietnam  and  previous  paramilitary 
efforts  that  our  weapons  have  definite 
limitations 

We  need  to  maintain  a  strong  military 
but  its  strength  should  be  measured  as 
to  the  real  needs  of  America. 
President  Carter  has  said : 
It   Is  a   new   world   that   calls   for  a  new 
American  foreign  policy. 

This  is  most  certainly  so.  Our  intent 
should  be  to  shape  a  foreign  policy  and 
supporting  military  posture  that  recog- 


nizes our  limitations  and  our  true  in- 
terests. 

We  should  reject  this  bill. 
D  1700 
Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes   to    the    gentleman    from    New 
Jersey  '  Mr.  Minish  t . 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  for  this  time  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  am  concerned  that  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  repeal  or  suspend  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act  as  part  of  this  year's  de- 
fense authorization  bill.  As  you  know, 
the  'Vinson -Trammell  Act  places  limita- 
tions upon  the  profits  which  corpora- 
tions can  make  on  defense  contracts.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  for  our  coim- 
trv  to  have  a  check  on  the  profits  we  al- 
low defense  contractors. 

Several  Members  have  introduced  var- 
ious pieces  of  legislation  dealing  with 
Vinson-Trammell.  Two  committees — 
Armed  Services  and  Banking — share  ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject.  Neither  com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  or  m.arkups  on 
any  of  the  various  proposals.  Because 
Vinson-Trammell  is  so  important  to  our 
national  security.  I  hope  that  there  will 
be  no  attempt  to  short  circuit  the  legis- 
lative process  by  dealing  with  it  in  the 
defense  authorization  bill.  I  would  also 
hope  that  the  House  conferees  would  op- 
pose any  Vinson-Trammell  legislation  in 
conference.  It  would  be  a  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  if  we  did  not  give 
Vinson-Trammell  the  full  legislative 
consideration  it  deserves.  In  view  of  the 
amount  of  money  we  spend  on  military 
procurement,  full  examination  of  limits 
on  excessive  profits  is  crucial.  I  hope  the 
chairman  shares  my  concern. 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  chairman  does  share 
the  gentleman's  concern  to  the  extent 
that  he  has  already  introduced  legis- 
lation on  his  own  on  this  very  subject. 
The  investigative  committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  is  going  to  make  a 
thorough  study. 

I  am  sure,  knowing  of  his  interest  in 
it.  they  will  probably  be  in  contact  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MINISH.  1  thank  the  chairman. 
When  the  history  of  the  seventies  is 
written,  there  is  not  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  historians  will  record  the 
scuttling  of  the  Renegotiation  Act  as  a 
sad  day  for  the  U.S.  taxpayer.  The  de- 
feat of  the  Renegotiation  Act  resulted  in 
S150  billion  in  contracts  being  swept  un- 
der the  rug  forever.  Let  us  make  sure 
this  does  not  happen  to  the  Vinson- 
Trammell  Act. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  time  and 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
'Mr.  Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill  that  is 
before  us.  I  think  that  we  all  know  from 
listening  to  the  debate  today  that  we 
have  in  front  of  us  the  nucleus  of  a 
strong  national  defense  with  this  meas- 
ure. I  support  it.  I  suoport  tne  attempts 
to  increase  the  funding  for  personnel. 
I  support  the  operation  and  maintenance 
endeavors. 


I  hope  that  we  can  make  headway  in 
tlie  various  materials  and  research  and 
development  parts  of  the  bill. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  section  7.  the  civil 
defen.se  part  of  the  bill.  I  think  that  the 
figure  that  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee have  recommended.  $167  million', 
is  one  that  is  adequate,  if  we  are  to  begin 
a  civil  defense  program. 

Civil  defense  should  be  part  of  the 
strategic  defensive  planning  in  our  Na- 
tion. Wliat  good  does  it  do  a  warrior  to 
go  into  battle  if  he  has  a  sword  in  one 
hand  and  no  shield  on  the  other?  You 
must  have  both.  The  shield  of  today  is 
civil  defense. 

To  help  enhance  our  civil  defense.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  offering  an  amendment 
which  would  create  a  finding  that  the 
present  civil  defense  is  inadequate,  that 
a  new  civil  defense  program  must  be  en- 
acted to  enhance  the  .survivability  of  the 
American  people.  It  would  have  various 
elements  such  as  population  relocation 
plans,  in-place  protection  planning, 
shelter  surveys,  planning  for  shelter 
management,  taking  care  of  those  peo- 
ple who  are  in  the  Three  Mile  Island 
areas,  as  we  have  seen  last  year,  improv- 
ing warning  systems,  improved  network 
of  emergency  centers,  self-help  informa- 
tion and  survivor's  skills  and  research 
and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  civil  defense  is  so  im- 
portant. What  good  does  it  do  for  us  to 
have  great  offensive  capability  if  we  do 
not  have  the  ability  to  defend  the  popu- 
lation and  those  who  live  near  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  areas,  retaliatory  areas? 
Civil  defense  is  not  confined  to  nuclear 
defen.se.  Civil  defense  has  a  dual  purpose. 
We  have  seen  through  many  who  have 
spoken  on  this  floor  on  this  subject  that 
civil  defense  also  has  a  domestic  pur- 
pose. 

Last  night — I  would  like  to  share  this 
with  this  bodv— I  was  in  Sedalia.  Mo. 
Sedalia  was  hit  again  last  night  for  the 
second  time  in  3  years  with  a  horrendous 
tornado. 

I  am  pleased  to  sav,  though.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  a  result  of  a  warning  system 
that  actually  worked,  every  person  who 
lived  in  a  trailer  home  where  the  trailer 
park  was  completely  obliterated.  75  of 
them,  every  person  reached  the  shelter 
because  of  the  warning  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Kelsey 
Havs  Manufacturintj  Plant,  which  was 
made  into  a  skeleton  steel  framework 
after  the  tornado  hit.  no  one  died  because 
there  was  adequate  warning,  and  every- 
one in  the  plant  was  able  to  get  to  the 
storm  room. 

Were  the  warning  systems  that  were 
established  by  civil  defense  not  in  place, 
we  would  have  numerous  fatalitits  in 
Sedalia,  Mo.  today. 

Civil  defense  is  something  that  we 
must  continue  to  support,  and  not  just 
for  domestic,  but  for  also  the  unthinkable 
should  it  come  to  pa.ss.  It  is  very  im- 
portant. I  support  what  the  committee 
has  done. 

I  urge  this  bodv  to  adopt  mv  amend- 
ment when  it  comes  time  to  discuss  the 
civil  defense  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  SKELTON.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  compliment  the  gentleman  for 
his  leadership  role  in  this  area. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  I  have  also 
been  a  long-time  supporter  of  civil  de- 
fense, which  I  think  not  only  provides  a 
wartime  shield,  but  a  peacetime  spill- 
over, and  especially  in  a  dual  role  where 
one  can  deal  with  the  tornadoes  and  the 
hurricanes  and  the  civil  disasters  which 
certainly  loom  on  the  horizon. 
n  1710 
I  support  the  gentleman  and  appre- 
ciate his  leadership  role. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Seiberling)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  record  ought  to  be  corrected 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
•Mr.  DoRNAN)  with  respect  to  the  B-1 
bomber.  President  Carter's  decision  not 
to  proceed  with  the  B-1  bomber,  which 
the  Congress  ultimately  upheld,  has 
saved  the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  in 
money  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
appropriated  for  other  military  pro- 
grams and  has  enabled  the  military  to 
take  that  money  and  use  it  in  places 
where  it  will  do  much  more  good. 

The  air-launched  cruise  missile,  com- 
bined with  the  B-52  bomber,  is  a  far  less 
expensive,  far  more  efficacious  system 
than  having  a  manned  bomber"  that 
would  try  to  fly  over  the  Soviet  Union 
and  drop  a  bomb  a  relatively  short  dis- 
tance from  the  target.  The  air-launched 
cruise  missile  made  the  B-1  obsolete  be- 
fore it  ever  got  off  the  test  rack. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  some  follow-on 
to  the  B-1  should  not  eventually  be  con- 
sidered. But  the  Air  Force  itself,  even 
during  the  B-1  debate,  conceded  that 
the  B-52  was  good  through  the  1990's 
time  frame.  By  retaining  the  B-52,  we 
s'.mply  have  made  those  funds  available 
for  other  much  more  urgentlv  needed 
military  programs. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
same  kind  of  decision  is  now  going  to 
confront  us  with  respect  to  the  basing 
mode  for  the  MX  missile,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  we  do  not  need  the 
MX  missile.  But  the  MX  MPS  basing 
mode  would  be  enormously  expensive 
and  has  not  been  carefully  thought 
through.  They  have  changed  the  idea 
practically  every  month  as  far  as  the 
concept  and  the  layout  are  concerned 
Before  committing  ourselves  strategically 
and  financially  to  one  basing  mode  we 
need  to  seriously  explore  the  shallow 
undervvater  missile  and  possibly  other 
basing  alternatives, 

Mr.  PRICE,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Lloyd ). 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not 
let  It  go  by  without  noting  the  previous 
speakers  comments  with  regard  to  the 
fo;  o.r^^'.  P^  ^-1  *o"ld  have  cost  us 
hari  tnr!"°'^K'  ?"^^^y  524  billion  If  we 
nad  gone  ahead  with  it.  The  current 
modification  of  the  B-l's  pitas  a  c/u^se 
missile.  Plus  AMP  hardening  plus  all  of 


the  modifications,  comes  out  to  $18.5  bil- 
lion. Then  if  we  would  have  gone  into  the 
wide-bodied  jets  or  the  wide-bodied  ex- 
change program,  we  would  have  come  out 
between  $25  and  $30  billion.  So  very 
clearly  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man the  only  thing  we  have  saved  as  far 
as  cancellation  of  the  B-1  is  concerned 
is  an  opportunity  to  build  a  penetrating 
airframe  later  on. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Chairman 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling)  reminds  me  of  a 
country  farmer  out  home  bragging  about 
how  much  money  he  had  saved  bv  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  fertilize.  All  of  his 
neighbors  raised  about  150  bushels  to  the 
acre,  and  that  neighbor  raised  onlv  about 
75  bushels  and  was  bragging  about  how- 
much  he  had  saved  by  not  fertilizing. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
long  been  a  proponent  of  efforts  to  re- 
dress the  very  serious  vulnerability  of 
our  land-based  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  dCBM'  force.  We  must  have 
a  survivable,  land-based  ICBM  svstem 
if  we  are  to  maintain  e.s.sential  equiva- 
lence with  the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic 
forces  and  to  maintain  a  high  confidence 
in  stable  deterrence. 

The  threat  to  our  ICBM's  and  our  de- 
terrent as  a  whole  is  serious  and  real 
I  remain  convinced  that  with  or  without 
SALT  II,  the  MX  missile  deploved  in  a 
horizontal  multiple  protective"  shelter 
basing  mode  provides  the  best  cost  ef- 
fective solution  to  the  ICBM  survivabil- 
ity problem. 

Accordingly,  because  of  mv  continuing 
concern  over  this  crucial  strategic  issue 
I  directed  a  letter  to  the  President  on 
April  24.  1980,  stating  some  of  mv  views 
on  the  need  for  a  survivable  MX  svstem, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  my  April  24, 
1980,  letter  along  with  the  President's 
response  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

.T...    ^  Aprh.24,  1980 

The  President, 

The  White  House. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know.  I  have 
for  many  years  been  very  concerned  about 
the  survivability  and.  therefore,  effective- 
ness of  our  ICBM  force.  I  think  vou  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  ICBM  force  has 
played  a  dominant  role  in  determining  the 
military  capability  of  our  strategic  forces 
The  survivability  of  our  ICBM  force  Is 
rapidly  decreasing,  and  there  is  general 
agreement  that  during  the  early  1980's  our 
ICBMs  will  become  vulnerable  "to  a  Soviet 
attack  that  expends  les.s  than  one-third  of 
their  ICBM  force.  The  Soviets  are  on  the 
verge  of  achieving  what  thev  and  perhaps 
othe_rs  will  consider  to  be  a  .state  of  strategic 
.superiority,  useful  poUtlcallv.  even  if  they 
have  no  present  or  future  Intention  of  initi- 
ating a  strategic  nuclear  attack.  A  U.S.  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  Triad  concept  of  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  could  be  perceived  by 
the  Soviets  as  demonstrating  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  accept  a  position  of  inferiority. 

Maintaining  stability  implies  not  only  ag- 
gregate equivalence  in  basic  measures  of 
military  strength,  but  also  a  valid  percep- 
tion that  no  significant  relative  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  a  firit  strike  against  our 
forces. 

Therefore,  the  central  issue  that  must  be 
considered  is  what  to  do  about  our  ICBM 
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force  to  restore  the  declining  credibility  of 
that  leg  of  our   deterrent. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  deployment  of 
the  MX  missile  in  a  Multiple  Protective 
Structure  (MPS)  basing  system  continues 
to  be  the  most  desirable  response  to  the 
Soviet  challenge  to  our  confidence  In  the 
survivability  of  our  ICBM  force  Our  com- 
mittee has  continued  to  support  the  devel- 
opment of  the  MX  in  the  belief  that  the 
timely  deployment  of  an  MPS  would  pre- 
serve the  Triad  concept  of  well -hedged 
forces,  negate  the  destabilizing  impact  of 
Soviet  ICBM-8.  and  allow  modernization 
of   our   ICBM-s. 

An  MPS.  I  believe,  can  add  to  crisis  sta- 
bility. The  system's  survivability  and  dur- 
ability would  make  preemption  a  doubtful 
tactic  By  responding  effectively  to  the 
new  Soviet  programs,  we  tend  to  discour- 
age the  Soviet  drive  for  strateelc  su- 
periority. 

Questions  are  now  beln?  raised  in  some 
quarters  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  MX 
in  a  non-SALT  II  situation  and  concerns 
are  also  being  expressed  about  the  envi- 
ronmental Impact  of  the  system 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that,  with  or  with- 
out SALT  II.  the  MX  missile  deployed  In 
an  MPS  mode  has  inherent  resillenc^-  that 
offers  a  means  of  responding  successfully 
to  large  Increases  In  the  threat  Increasing 
the  number  of  shelters,  missiles  or  both 
could  offset  large  excursions  In  the  threat 
If  It  cost  us  no  more  to  respond  to  Increas- 
ed threats  than  it  would  for  the  Soviets  to 
deploy  them.  It  could  dissuade  the  Soviets 
from  making  the  verv  substantial  expen- 
ditures to  field  such  threats 

A  program  to  deploy  an  MPS  ICBM  sys- 
tem can  add.  In  a  timelv  manner,  to  the 
survivability,  endurance,  and  CEpablUtles 
needed  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the 
ICBM  element  of  the  Triad  and  thus  to 
the  Triad  as  a  whole. 

I  realize  that  there  are,  inevitably,  en- 
vironmental problems  that  accompany  a 
deployment  of  this  magnitude:  however, 
there  must  be  a  balance  between  the  needs 
of  national  security  and  environmental  Is- 
sues. I  would  want  to  be  assured  that  ybur 
Administration  will  take  the  lead  in  edu- 
cating the  citizens  In  the  local  deployment 
areas  as  to  the  compelling  need  for  such  a. 
system,  as  well  as  assisting  these  areas  in 
mlnlmizins;  the  possible  adverse  environ- 
mental and  economic  Impact  resulting  from 
a  deployment  of  the  MX  system 

Because  of  the  paramount  importance  to 
our  national  security,  I  have  scheduled  a 
committee  hearing  on  the  status  of  the 
MX  program  for  May  1.  I  would  welcome  a 
response  from  you  to  the  points  I  have 
raised  in  this  letter,  with  the  thought  that 
it  could  be  made  a  part  of  that  hearing 
record. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response  on   this 
crucial    subject. 
Sincerely. 

Melvin  Price, 

Chairman. 


Tm:  WHrrE  HotJSE, 
Washington.  May  1,  1980. 
Hon.  Melvin  Price. 
U.S.  House  0/  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEfR  Chairman  Price:  I  aopreclate  your 
letter  in  support  of  the  MX— MPS  missile  sys- 
tem. I  think  all  the  points  you  make  are  ex- 
cellent, though  I  would  add  two  more 

First.  MX  is  needed  not  Just  to  preserve  our 
own  national  security,  but  also  to  preserve 
the  security  of  our  friends  and  allies  We  de- 
pend upon  them  to  help  maintain  an  ade- 
quate balance  of  conventional  forces,  and 
they  must  depend  uoon  us  to  maintain  an 
adequate  balance  of  nuclear  forces 

Second,  while  the  MX  system  we  are  pur- 
suing remains  the  best  choice  even  without 
SALT,  I  believe  the  SALT  process  will  con- 
tinue Thus,  you  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
positive  Impacts  that  MX  will  have  for  that 
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process.  It  will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets      Airborne     Warning     and     Control     System 
»v,„f  fhoir  r.,irsiiit  nf  strateelc  suDerlorlty  Is       (AW ACS). 
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Earlier,    his    brother.    Raul,    minister   of   de- 
fense   had  blamed  the  revolutionarv  leader- 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION     tinue  to  place  their  confidence  in  our 
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process.  It  will  demonstrate  to  the  Soviets 
that  their  pursuit  of  strategic  superiority  Is 
fruitless;  It  will  set  a  good  precedent  with 
respect  to  verlfiablllty  for  mobile  ICBMS 
and  It  would  allow  reductions  in  the  num- 
bers of  launchers  without  reducing  survlv- 
abllitv. 

As  vou  know,  last  week  I  sent  several  of  my 
most  senior  otBcials  to  Utah  to  explain  the 
need  for  MX  and  to  discuss  ways  to  fulHU 
my  recent  pledge  to  minimize  the  adverse 
environmental  and  economic  Impact  of  MX 
deployments  In  that  general  area.  These 
efforts  will  continue. 

MX  does  involve  sacrifices,  but  defending 
our  freedom  always  has.  Deterrence  works  for 
all  of  us  or  for  none  of  us.  As  an  appreciation 
of  these  basic  facts  Increases,  and  as  we 
Identify  and  put  into  motion  specific  plans 
for  dealing  with  potential  adverse  Impacts,  I 
expect  growing  support  from  the  likely  de- 
plovment  areas. 

Again.  I  appreciate  your  letter.  I  hope  you 
will  make  it-~as  well  as  this  response — part 
of  the  record  of  your  upcoming  hearings  on 
the  MX  program. 
Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Carter. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  will  be  considered  under  the 
5-minute  rule  by  titles,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

Section  1  reads  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ■Department  of 
Defen.se  Authorization  Act.  1981". 
TITLE  I— PROCUREMENT 
AtTTHOBlZATlON    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
for  procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons,  as  authorized  by  law,  In 
amounts  as  follows: 

AIRCRAFT 

For  aircraft;  for  the  Army,  $1,077,600,000; 
for  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps.  $6,262,- 
900.000  of  which  $33,600,000  shall  be  avail- 
able only  for  procvirement  of  aircraft  for 
the  Navy  Undergraduate  Helicopter  Pilot 
Training  Program;  for  the  Air  Force. 
$9,272,364,000, 

MISSILES 

For  missiles:  for  the  Army,  $1,588,700,000; 
for  the  Navy.  $2,343,800,000;  for  the  Marine 
Corps.  $131,243,000;  for  the  Air  Force.  $3.- 
129,984.000. 

NAVAL    VESSELS 

For  naval  vessels:  for  the  Navy.  $8,326.- 
300.000. 

TRACKED    COMBAT    VEHICLES 

For  tracked  combat  vehicles:  for  the  Army. 
$2,365,600,000;  for  the  Marine  Corps.  $51,- 
425,000 

TORPEDOES 

For  torpedoes  and  related  support  equip- 
ment:  for  the  Navv.  $403,600,000. 


Airborne     Warning     and     Control     System 
(AW  ACS). 

CERTAIN  AtTTHORrrY  PROVIDED  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE  NATO 
AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CONTROL  SYSTEM 
lAWACSl     PROGRAM 

Sec  103.  (a)  During  fiscal  year  1981,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  carrying  out  the 
Multilateral  Memorandum  of  Understanding 
Between  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization (NATO)  Ministers  of  Defence  on  the 
NATO  E-3A  Cooperative  Programme,  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  December  6. 
1978.  may — 

( 1 )  waive  reimbursement  for  the  cost  of 
the  following  functions  performed  by  person- 
nel other  than  personnel  employed  In  the 
United  States  Air  Force  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  (AWACS)  program 
office: 

(A)  auditing: 

(B)  quality  assurance; 

(C)  codification; 

(D)  inspection; 

(E)  contract  administration; 

(F)  acceptance  testing; 

(G)  certification  services:  and 

(H)  planning,  programing,  and  manage- 
ment services; 

(2 )  waive  any  surcharge  for  administrative 
services  otherwise  chargeable;  and 

(3)  in  connection  with  the  NATO  E-3A  Co- 
operative Programme  for  fiscal  year  1981,  as- 
.sume  contingent  liability  for— 

(A)  program  losses  resulting  from  the  gross 
negligence  of  any  contracting  officer  of  the 
United  States; 

(B)  identifiable  taxes,  customs  duties,  and 
other  charges  levied  within  the  United  States 
on  the  program:  and 

(Cl  the  United  States  share  of  the  un- 
funded termination  liability. 

(b)  Authority  under  this  section  to  enter 
Into  contracts  .shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal 
year  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such  amounts 
as  are  provided  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
th?.(  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  temrore   'Mr.  Seibeh- 
LiNG)    having   assumed   the   chair.    Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Chairman  rro  tempore  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  iH.R.  6974  >  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1931  for  pro- 
curement   of    aircraft,    missiles,    naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does,  and   other   weapons   and    for   re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  dutv  component  and  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,    to   authorize    appropriations    for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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other    WEAPONS 

For  other  weapons:  for  the  Army.  $417.- 
100.000;  for  the  Navy.  $193,400,000;'  for  the 
Marine  Corps.  $51,690,000 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  CON- 
TRIBUTION TO  AIRBORNE  WARNING  AND  CON- 
TROL SYSTEM    (AWACS)    FOR  NATO 

Sec.  102.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  fiscal  year  1981  the  sum  of  $377.- 
679.000  to  be  available  only  for  contribution 
by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  cost 
for  such  fiscal  year  of  the  acquisition  by  the 
North   Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  of   the 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  • 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
saga  of  the  Cuban  refugees  unfolds,  reve- 
lations of  political  instability  in  Cuba 
are  also  forthcoming. 

Ernesto   Betancourt.   who   was   Fidel 
Castro's  Washington  representative  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  revolution,  explains  that 
Fidel  ha;5  failed.  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Betancourfs  article  entitled 
"Behind  the  Cuban  Tragedy."  which  is 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
date  and  w^hich  reads  as  follows: 
|From  the  Washington  Post,  May  13,  1980] 
Behind  the  Tragedy 
(By  Ernesto  Betancourt) 
For  weeks  now  we  have  been  exposed  to 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  thousands  of  Cubans 
desperately   trying   to   flee    the    Island.   The 
human  aspect  of  this  tragedy  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  Carter's  hesitation  as  well  as  by 
Castro's   frantic   maneuvering   and    viclous- 
ness. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  human  side  of 
the  story.  Faces  and  events  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  words  But  there  is  a  meaning 
behind  these  events  that  could  confront  the 
United  States  with  an  opportunity  that 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  Cuba  and  the 
refugee  issue. 

Underneath  the  bragging  and  the  orches- 
trated mass  demonstrations.  Castro  Is  run- 
ning scared.  The  Soviets  may  move  to  free 
themselves  from  the  discredit  he  is  heaping 
upon  the  socialist  model  among  Third 
World  leaders.  They  may  be  concerned  with 
a  Caribbean  Afghanistan.  Furthermore, 
these  events  show  that  Castro  has  lost  touch 
with  Cuban  public  opinion. 

The  action  that  unleashed  this  situation 
was  Castro's  decision  to  allow  visits  by  exiled 
Cubans.  Instead  of  treating  tliem  contemp- 
tuously as  "worms."  Castro's  press  called 
those  who  had  fled  the  island  "members  of 
the  community  in  exile."  His  main  concern 
was  to  earn  desperately  needed  foreign  ex- 
change. Overconfident,  as  all  beneficiaries 
of  absolute  power  are.  Castro  could  hardly 
expect  that  move  to  bring  so  many  head- 
aches upon  his  regime. 

The  lOO.OOO  Cubans  who  visited  the  Island 
in  1979  had  an  eye-opening  impact  on  those 
who  had  stayed  behind.  The  contrast  in  life 
styles  awakened  memories  among  the  old. 
who  could  remember.  It  also  opened  new  vis- 
tas to  the  young,  who  supposedly  were  thor- 
oughly indoctrinated  by  the  regime  The  Im- 
pact was  not  limited  to  the  appeal  of  abun- 
dant food,  clothing  and  electronic  gadgets. 
but  went  to  the  deeper  issue  of  freedom. 
There  Is  a  stronger  aopeal  in  being  able  to 
speak,  to  travel  and  to  live  and  work  where 
you  want.  And.  most  important,  people  want 
to  be  free  of  fear. 

To  say  this  does  not  belittle  the  Impor- 
tance of  material  conditions.  These  mass 
visits  coincided  with  a  disastrous  situation 
in  the  Cuban  economy:  the  collapse  of  the 
tobacco  crop  forced  the  closing  of  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  idling  27,000  workers.  The 
sugar  crop  this  year  is  also  a  failure.  Con- 
sumer goods  shortages  are  appalling.  The  so- 
called  Soviet  assistance  does  not  seem  to 
alleviate   these   hardships. 

In  the  presence  of  an  Increasingly  educatea 
population.  It  is  easv  to  understand  the  Judg- 
ment of  those  who  want  to  leave.  Cuba  un- 
der Castro  is  unable  to  offer  the  good  life  or 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  Charisma  is  no 
longer  enough  to  keep  the  populations  sup- 
port for  the  regime. 

In  a  speech  last  December,  Castro  made  a 
pessimistic  review  of  the  economic  situation 
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Earlier,  his  brother.  Raul,  minister  of  de- 
fense, had  blamed  the  revolutionary  leader- 
ship— meaning  Fidel  —  for  the  economic  mess. 
Castro  took  over  direct  supervision  of  the 
Ministries  of  Defense.  Interior.  Culture  and 
Health — a  strange  approach  to  improve  the 
management  of  the  economy  More  likely  he 
was  trying  to  prevent  a  Soviet  move  to  re- 
place him  or  to  regain  control  of  the  police 
and  military  from  pro-Soviet  elements. 

In  January  1980.  Celia  Sanchez.  Castro's 
Sierra  Maestra  secretary  and  lifelong  com- 
panion, died.  This  provoked  speculation  In 
diplomatic  circles  in  Havana  tliat  she  was 
killed  in  a  shootout  between  Fidel  and  Raul. 
Since  Raul  is  known  to  be  the  Soviets'  pre- 
ferred Castro,  it  is  not  too  farfetched  to  Infer 
that  Soviet  pressure  Is  a  cause  of  tension 
among  the  core  leadership  In  Havana. 

Pressure  from  what'  We  can  only  specu- 
late. The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  too  happy 
with  Castro's  failure  to  use  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  non-aligned  movement  to 
ease  its  embarrassment  over  Afghanistan.  In 
fact,  Castro  couldn't  even  attend  President 
Tito's  fiuieral.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviets  see 
opportunities  in  the  Caribbean,  Central 
America,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  capi- 
talize on  a  favorable  military  balance  of 
forces.  Castro's  clumsy  handling  of  the  Peru- 
vian Embassy  Incident  has  introduced  an  un- 
necessary and  most  damaging  distraction. 
What  has  happened  undermines  the  rational- 
izations used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  Justify 
its  expansionism  in  the  Third  World. 

Rather  than  Cuba's  being  seen  as  a  model 
for  the  wave  of  the  future,  questions  are 
being  raised  in  Mozambique.  Jamaica.  Guy- 
ana, Costa  Rica,  Peru  and  other  quarters 
about  the  workability  of  the  Cuban  experi- 
ment. No  wonder  Castro  wants  all  the  refu- 
gees to  come  to  the  United  States  Instead  of 
Kolng  to  Latin  America.  There  they  could 
help  destroy  the  myth  of  his  success  in 
building  a  new.   happier  society. 

The  use  of  goon  squads  at  the  US  Em- 
bassy against  those  wishing  to  leave  and  the 
announcement  on  May  1  of  the  creation  of  a 
militia  seem  to  reflect  Castro's  distrust  of  the 
Cuban  armed  forces.  It  is  not  that  they  mav 
be  unwilling  to  aci  against  the  people;  that 
point  has  not  yet  been  reached  (although  It 
may  come,  as  it  did  in  Hungary  in  19561 
Probably  Castro  needs  a  force  less  Influenced 
by  the  Soviets  to  protect  himself  from  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  Haflzullah  Amin  in  Af- 
ghanistan. 

In  the  event  of  disintegration  of  the  Cas- 
tro regime,  what  should  our  position  be''  We 
must  be  prepared  to  face  the  eventuality  of 
a  Soviet  move  to  replace  Castro  in  order  to 
keep  Cuba  within  the  communist  camp 
Even  if  severe  repression  is  required,  the  So- 
viet military  leaders  are  unlikely  to  accept 
quietly  the  loss  of  such  a  crucial  strategic 
position.  Following  usual  Soviet  practice 
Castro's  adventurism  could  be  blamed  for  the 
regime's  failure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  could  the  Sovi- 
ets rely  on  the  Cuban  armed  forces  In  Cuba 
Ethiopia  and  Angola''  That  is  doubtful  Once 
events  are  unleashed,  the  hatred  of  the  Cu- 
bans for   the  Soviets  will   make  the  regime 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revi.se  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  BRADEMAS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  a  few  moments  to  comment  upon 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation on  Sunday.  May  4.  1980. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  statute 
authorizing  the  creation  of  this  new 
Cabinet-level  Department— the  13th  to 
sit  at  the  'President's  Cabinet  table- 
required  its  establishment  within  180 
days  of  the  naming  of  the  Secretary. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  extraordinarj' 
women  selected  to  head  the  Department 
of  Education,  the  Hon.  Shirley  Mount 
Hufstedler.  that  the  new  Department 
came  into  existence  1  month  ahead  of  the 
deadline  set  by  Congress  for  its  establish- 
ment. 

The  launching  of  the  Department  of 
Education  was  marked  by  hundreds  of 
events  throughout  the  country,  several 
of  them  in  Washington.  D.C. 

The  activities  were  as  diverse  as  edu- 
cation itself,  a  mixture  of  celebrations, 
intellectual  discussions,  historical  ex- 
hibits, and  the  spotlighting  of  particu- 
larly innovative  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  wonder  why  such  celebration  ac- 
companies the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  given  the  widely 
shared  public  impression  that  our  schools 
are  in  serious  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  public  pes- 
simism that  freo.uently  marks  discussion 
of  our  schools,  our  educational  system 
can  point  to  accomplishments  far  su- 
perior to  tho.'^e  of  any  other  advanced 
industrial  society. 

educational   ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

And  the  celebration  accompanying  the 
estabhshment  of  the  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation offered  an  opportunity  to  pause 
to  consider  the  monumental  achieve- 
ments of  education  in  American  socie- 
ty. 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  following 
facts: 

Over  6  million  elementary  schoolchil- 
dren are  provided  special  services  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act; 

The  Education  of  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act.  Public  Law  94-142.  is  help- 
ing provide  a  free  appropriate  public  edu- 
cation for  nearly  3.85  million  handi- 
capned  young.sters.  and 

Over  2  6  million  low-income  postsec- 
ondary  students  are  receiving  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grants  to  help  them 
continue  their  education. 

■Very  clearly,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  few 
societies  can  match  our  commitment  to 
equity  in  education,  a  commitment 
designed  to  insure  that  students  reach 
their  maximum  potential  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

Let  me  here  stre.ss  that  the  com- 
mitment to  equity  has  not  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  excellence  and  quality  in 
our  educational  system. 

POSITIVE   NEWS  ABOUT  OUR  SCHOOLS 

For  the  information  available  indi- 
cates strongly  that  Americans  can  con- 


tinue to  place  their  confidence  in  our 
schools 

The  evidence  is  of  three  kinds.  First, 
although  accomplishment  in  the  middle 
and  later  school  years  is  declining, 
student  achievement  in  the  early  grades 
is  improving. 

Second,  our  schools  are  educating  a 
vastly  different  population  today  than 
they  were  a  generation  ago. 

Finally,  any  reasonable  comparison  of 
our  schools  with  those  abroad  demon- 
strates how  singular  are  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  American  school  system. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  each  of  these 
topics. 

IMPROVEMENT   IN    EARLY    YEARS 

A  fundamental  and  important  distinc- 
point  in  one  direction:  Student  achieve- 
in  the  basic  skills  is  that  all  of  the  data 
point  in  one  direction:  Student  achieve- 
ment is  falling  behind  earlier  levels  only 
if  we  examine  grade  5  or  6  and  above. 
From  grades  1  through  4.  scores  on 
achievement  tests  are  rising  over  time. 
For  example: 

According  to  the  National  Assessment 
of  Educational  Progress.  9-year  old- 
third  and  fourth  grade  students — im- 
proved in  both  reading  and  writing  be- 
tween 1970  and  1974; 

The  comprehensive  test  of  basic  skills 
provides  evidence  of  improved  student 
achievement  in  reading  and  mathemat- 
ics for  second,  third,  and  fourth  grade 
students  between  1968  and  1973; 

The  statewide  Iowa  testing  program 
demonstrates  similar  gains  in  the  early 
years: 

NIE's  study  of  compensatory  pro- 
grams— the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  completed  to  date— dem- 
onstrated the  effectiveness  of  concen- 
trated instruction  for  low-achieving  chil- 
dren in  grades  1  and  3.  I  am  confident 
that  we  would  have  found  similar  results 
in  grades  2  and  4. 

The  task  of  the  new  Department  of 
Education,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  help  our 
schools  expand  the  improvement  we  can 
document  in  the  early  years  to  the 
middle  and  later  school  years. 

POPULATION    CHANCES 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  our  schools  are  educating  a  far  dif- 
ferent kind  of  student  today  than  they 
were  a  generation  ago. 

In  1947,  for  example,  only  54  percent 
of  the  17-year-old  population  graduated 
from  high  school.  Today,  the  proportion 
is  75  percent.  The  direction  of  this  shift 
has  been  steady  throughout  this  cen- 
tury—only 6  percent  of  our  youth  com- 
pleted high  school  in  1900. 

These  figures  illustrate  an  important 
problem  in  comparing  high  school  stu- 
dents of  today  with  their  predecessors: 
All  students  are  not,  to  this  society's 
credit,  alike  and  they  should  not  be  com- 
pared as  if  they  were. 

A  more  meaningful  comparison  would 
be  one  which  removed  from  the  current 
high  school  population  the  poor,  the  mi- 
norities, the  handicapped,  and  the  bilin- 
gual, and  compared  those  remaining 
with  their  counterparts  of  10  or  20  years 
ago. 
In  fact,  the  only  long-term  data  we 
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have  bearing  on  this  issue  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  scholastic  aptitude  test.  And 
these  results  bear  out  this  assertion;  ac- 
cording to  the  final  report  of  the  ad- 
visory panel  on  the  scholastic  aptitude 
test  score  decline,  chaired  by  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  Willard  Wirtz.  be- 
tween two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of 
the  SAT  score  decline  between  19S3  and 
1970  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  "notable  extension  and  expansion  of 
educational  opportunity  in  the  United 
States"  drastically  changed  the  compo- 
sition of  the  students  taking  the  SAT's. 

This  expansion  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity was  a  major  part  of  the  focus  of 
the  keynote  address  delivered  by  Harold 
Howe  il  to  the  1978  National  Conference 
on  Achievement  Testing  and  the  Basic 
Skills.  Mr.  Howe,  the  distinguished  for- 
mer U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education 
who  now  chairs  the  National  Institute 
of  Education's  National  Council  on  Edu- 
cation Research,  told  the  conference: 

If  one  were  able  to  select  at  random  half 
a  million  18  year  olds  from  1938  and  another 
half  a  million  in  1978— high  school  gradu- 
ates and  non-graduates — and  give  them  al- 
most any  achievement  test,  the  1978  group 
would  perform  significantly  better  The  gen- 
eral levels  of  knowledge,  literacy  and  skill 
of  today's  youth  are  higher  than  they  were 
40  years  ago.  On  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  If 
those  selected  at  random  in  1938  and  1978 
were  all  high  school  graduates,  the  compari- 
son would  be  reversed,  and  the  students  of 
1938  would  score  higher  The  high  school 
graduates  of  1938  were  a  select  group  com- 
pared to  those  of  40  years  later.   . 

COMPARISONS  WITH  OTHER  SYSTEMS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  piece  of  good 
news  I  want  to  emphasize  comes  from  an 
International  Education  Assessment  con- 
ducted in  the  late  sixties  and  early 
seventies. 

In  a  1979  paper  prepared  by  Ralph  W. 
Tyler,  director  emeritus  of  the  Center  for 
Advanced  Study  in  the  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences. "American  Education  in  the  Per- 
spective of  Education  in  Other  Nations." 
we  find  the  following ; 

Only  the  14-year-olds  of  New  Zealand  and 
Finland  outperform  American  14-year-olds 
In  feadlng — England.  Sweden.  Japan.  Aus- 
tralia. Hungary,  Scotland,  and  Italy  did  less 
well: 

Yet  at  the  time  of  the  assessment  the 
ITnlted  States  was  retaining  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  age  group  through  the  final  year  of 
secondary  school—only  Japan  which  re- 
tained 70  percent  of  the  age  group  came  close 
to  this  figure,  most  of  the  other  countries 
retained  about  one-third  of  the  proportion 
retained  here. 

■Verj-  clearly,  our  educational  system 
permits  most  of  our  youth  to  attain  levels 
of  literacy  that  other  nations  provide  for 
only  a  select  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  accomplishments 
such  as  these  that  the  activities  sur- 
rounding the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Education  are  designed  to  bring  the 
attention  of  the  American  public. 

Hopefully.  Mr.  Speaker,  accomplish- 
ments like  these  will  inspire  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  do  its  part  in  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  millions  of  American 
students  from  preschool  through  post- 
graduate and  beyond. 

Mr  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  insert  the  Executive  order  creating 
the  Department  of  Education. 


I  Executive  Order  12212  of  May  2.  19801 
The  Department  of  Education 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  President 
by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organization  Act 
(P.L.  96-88:  93  Stat.  668),  It  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows: 

1-101.  Sunday,  May  4.  1980.  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  Section  601  of  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act  (20  U  S.C.  3401 
note) .  be  the  date  on  which  the  provisions  of 
that  Act  shall  take  effect. 

1-102.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  take  aH  actions 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  effectuate  the 
transfers  provided  for  In  the  Department  of 
Education  Organization  Act.  Including  the 
transfer  of  funds,  records,  property,  person- 
nel and  positions. 

1-103.  As  required  by  Section  601  of  the 
Department  of  Education  Organization  Act. 
this  Order  shall  l>e  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  May  2.  1980. 


ROBERT  DURWARD  BAILEY 

I  Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Sunday,  May  11.  Robert  Durward  Bailey, 
a  constituent  and  friend  of  mine  from 
Paducah,  Ky.,  died  at  Western  Baptist 
Hospital  in  his  hometown. 

A  native  of  McCracken  County.  Mr. 
Bailey  was  a  retired  vice  president  and 
port  captain  for  the  former  Hougland 
Barge  Line  Co.  at  Paducah.  He  was  as- 
sociated with  Paducah's  transportation 
industry  for  40  years.  He  was  a  Mason, 
a  Baptist,  highly  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him,  and  loved  by  his  family, 
which  includes  six  granddaughters  of 
whom  he  was  very  proud. 

Surviving  also  are  his  w-ife.  Mrs.  Linda 
Rose  Bailey;  two  daughters.  Mrs.  Wal- 
ter 'Rainey  I  Apperson.  Murray,  Ky.,  and 
Mrs.  Bob  < Carol*  Bowland,  Paducah; 
and  two  sisters,  Mrs.  Clarence  Ruark 
and  Miss  Lorene  Bailey,  both  of  Paducah. 

The  funeral  and  burial  are  this  after- 
noon in  Paducah. 


JUSTICE  AND  FREEDOM  FOR  DR. 
SEMYON  GLUZMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Green  i  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  il  is  with 
dismay  that  I  again  must  rise  to  speak 
out  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Semyon  Gluzman, 
a  33-year-old  psychiatrist  who  has  been 
unjustly  imprisoned  in  the  Soviet  Union 
for  8  years.  I  make  these  remarks  as  part 
of  the  "Shatter  the  Silence,  Vigil  1980," 
organized  in  conjunction  with  the  Union 
of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews,  a  daily  event 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  which  seeks  to 
gain  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews. 

Since  1972,  Dr.  Semyon  Gluzman  has 
been  unjustifiably  imprisoned  in  the  So- 
viet Union  due  to  his  refusal  to  coop- 
erate with  the  KGB  in  their  efforts  to 
suppress  and  control  pohtical  and  human 
rights  activists.  Dr.  Gluzman,  following 
a  personal  code  of  ethics  and  the  tenets 


of  his  profession  of  psychiatry,  courage- 
ously withstood  tremendous  pressure 
from  Soviet  officials  to  certify  these  ac- 
tivists as  mentally  insane.  His  courage 
in  withstanding  this  pressure  eventually 
caused  him  to  be  sentenced  to  a  7-year 
prison  term  followed  by  3  years  of  inter- 
nal exile.  Dr.  Gluzman  is  presently  in 
the  midst  of  this  exile  in  Siberia  despite 
his  rapidly  deteriorating  health. 

Semyon  Gluzman's  story  is  one  of 
constant  bravery  and  conviction.  After 
his  imprisonment  in  1972.  Dr.  Gluzman 
and  human  rights  activist  Vladimir 
Bukovsky  wrote  a  guide  for  fellow  dis- 
sidents describing  techniques  to  prevent 
being  classified  as  psychotic  by  govern- 
ment psychiatrists,  and  smuggled  the 
manual  to  the  outside  world.  Dr.  Gluz- 
man continuously  agitated  for  freedom 
while  in  prison,  going  on  self-imposed 
hunger  strikes  in  protest  against  cruel 
treatment  of  his  fellow  prisoners.  As  a 
result,  he  has  been  harshly  treated  by 
prison  guards  and  has  been  kept  in 
solitary  confinement  in  a  punishment 
cell.  Gluzman  has  expressed  hopes  of 
settling  in  Israel  at  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence: however,  many  fear  he  will  not 
survive  the  duration  of  his  term. 

Semyon  Gluzman  has  earned  inter- 
national acclaim  and  respect  for  his 
amazing  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
his  profession.  Just  this  past  w'eek.  Dr. 
Gluzman  was  awarded  the  highest  honor 
from  tlie  American  Psychiatric  Associa- 
tion, the  title  of  Distinguished  Fellow- 
ship. He  is  the  only  Soviet  psychiatrist 
known  to  have  denounced  publicly  the 
political  abuse  of  psychiatry  in  his  coun- 
try. For  the  past  number  of  years  there 
have  been  demonstrations  in  May.  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  arrest,  at  Soviet 
Embassies  in  several  countries.  A  special 
U.S.  group,  the  Committee  To  Free  Dr. 
Semyon  Gluzman.  formed  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  League  for 
the  Repatriation  of  Russian  Jews,  is 
working  for  his  release,  as  well  as  with 
other  human  rights  organizations.  In 
addition.  I  am  currently  sponsoring 
House  Joint  Resolution  265  along  with 
66  of  my  colleagues  which  calls  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Semyon 
Gluzman  immediately. 

Semyon  Gluzman  has  not  been  afraid 
to  speak  out  for  his  true  and  worthy 
cause,  and  neither  must  we.  He  is 
urgently  in  need  of  other  voices  to  help 
convince  the  Soviet  Government  that  his 
treatment  is  unjustified  and  unconscion- 
able. I  hope  that  a  strong  show  of  con- 
cern by  Members  of  Congress  from  all 
parts  of  our  Nation  will  make  it  evident 
that  Dr  Gluzman's  freedom  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  great  numbers  of 
people,  and  perhaps  there  will  be  no  need 
for  me  to  be  making  this  speech  on 
May  13,  1981.« 


AGENT  ORANGE  AND  BUDGET 
RECONCILIATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  tlie  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  'Mr,  Roberts'  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  serious  charges  made  in  re- 
cent weeks   criticizing   the   authorizing 
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congressional  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tees and  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  footdragging  and  insensitivily  m  our 
efforts  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  con- 
troversy over  the  herbicide  agent  orange 
.and  the  Vietnam  veteran.  These  claims 
charge  a  reluctance  on  our  part  to  ap- 
prove legislation  currently  before  the 
Congress  granting  a  presumption  for 
service-connected  disability  due  to  agent 
orange  exposure  purely  because  of  the 
enormous  costs  involved. 

Because  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
allegations,  and  also  in  light  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  with  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions last  w-eek.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
following  observations  to  put  this  false 
charge  in  proper  perspective. 

First,  as  I  have  stated  before,  as  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  I  too  am  concerned  about 
agent  orange.  I  am  concerned  about  its 
implication  as  a  serious  issue,  and  I 
am  determined  to  have  our  committee 
play  a  constructive  role  in  the  resolution 
of  this  controversy.  Compensation  for 
those  Vietnam  veterans  affected,  if  war- 
ranted, will  be  judged  by  the  House  and 
Senate  Veterans  Affairs'  Committees 
and  the  Congress.  But  we  can  only  make 
that  determination  when  we  have  all  the 
facts.  At  present  tliere  is  no  widely  sup- 
ported, verified  evidence  submitted  by 
the  experts  in  the  scientific  community 
to  support  the  claim  that  expasure  to 
agent  orange  and  its  contaminant  dioxin 
can  or  will  cause  long-term  adverse 
health  effects  in  liuman  beings.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  such  evidence  may  or 
may  not  be  forthcoming.  It  only  indi- 
cates that  we  do  not  have  such  corrobo- 
rating evidence  at  the  present  time. 

I  am  certainly  not  a  scientist,  nor  are 
most  Members  of  Congress  trained  in  the 
h:ghly  technical  fields  of  toxic  chemical 
analysis  or  epidemiological  study.  There- 
fore, we  must  rely  on  the  scientific  com- 
munity to  evaluate  and  present  all  the 
evidence  for  our  review  in  order  to  trans- 
fer their  findings  and  our  judgment  into 
law.  Such  a  move  is  currently  under- 
way through  the  VA's  epidemiological 
study  on  Vietnam  veterans  mandated  by 
the  House  and  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  and  Congress  last  year  in 
Public  Law  96-151  and  by  the"  direc- 
tion and  coordination  of  the  White  House 
through  at  least  15  other  major  studies 
currently  being  conducted  by  Federal 
agencies  and  in  the  private  sector.  Our 
committee  intends  to  follow  these  stud- 
ies and  to  investigate  every  valid  and 
substantiated   finding. 

Second.  I  believe  that  the  support  our 
committee  has  received  over  the  years 
from  this  body  has  confirmed  our  role 
and  expre.s.sed  faith  in  our  jurisdiction  to 
determine  what  is  best  and  fair  for  the 
American  veteran.  However.  I  am  dis- 
turbed that  the  recent  vote  on  May  7 
adopting  reconciliation  instructions  "for 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981  has  set  a  precedent 
which  has  seriously  eroded  the  authoritv 
of  my  committee  to  make  those  decisions 
and  could  very  easily  affect  the  juris- 
dictional respoixsibility  of  everv  commit- 
tee of  the  House.  While  this  is  mv  major 
concern.  I  am  also  disturbed  bv  certain 
inconsistencies  in  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion vote  itself  which  have  a  direct  bear- 


ing on  the  agent  orange  issue  In  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  one-half.  41  of  the 
78  Members  of  the  House  who  have  co- 
sponsored  just  one  of  the  bills  currently 
before  the  Congress  calling  for  a  pre- 
sumption for  service-connected  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  veterans  claiming 
adverse  health  effects  due  to  agent 
orange  exposure  also  voted  in  favor  of 
imposing  reconciliation  instructions  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs at  this  stage  of  the  budget  process. 
The  bill  they  support,  the  Vietnam-Era 
Veterans  Agent  Orange  Act  iH.R.  6377 > 
would  provide  an  immediate  presump- 
tion for  service-connected  disability  to 
any  or  all  of  the  2.8  million  veterans  who 
served  in  Vietnam  or  its  theater  of  oper- 
ations and  who  may  have  been  exposed 
to  the  defoliant  and  who  also  may  suffer 
from  certain  undetermined  health  prob- 
lems at  any  point  in  their  lives.  The  bill 
would  also  provide  compensation  and 
medical  treatment  to  any  child  suffering 
birth  defects  as  a  result  of  the  parents 
presumed  exposure  and  ill  health. 

I  believe  that  a  serious  contradiction 
exists  between  the  objectives  of  those 
who  have  supported  this  legislation  and 
spoken  quite  vocally  on  its  merits  w-ithin 
this  Chamber  in  recent  weeks  and  their 
voting  record  in  supporting  the  budget 
reconciliation  instruction.  By  this  action, 
and  with  their  concurrence,  the  House 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  by 
mandate  of  the  House,  must  now  slash 
$400  million  from  ongoing  veterans'  en- 
titlements. These  cuts,  I  might  add,  will 
follow  at  least  3  years  of  budget  strain 
for  the  VA  and  could  be  applied  to  a  fis- 
cal year  1981  budget  already  trimmed  to 
the  bone  by  the  administration. 

In  addition,  we  are  directed  in  haste  to 
submit  our  recommended  budget  reduc- 
tions to  the  Budget  Committee  within 
30  days.  This  is  not  going  to  be  easy, 
and  it  is  not  going  to  be  achieved  with- 
out considerable  pain.  Within  the  next 
few  days,  our  committee  will  be  forced 
to  make  decisions  which  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  benefit  levels  for  fiscal 
.year  1981  in  .some  or  all  of  our  major 
entitlement  jurisdictions.  The  affected 
areas  could  include:  GI  bill  education. 
training,  and  education  loan  programs 
for  Vietnam-era  veterans;  VA  health 
care  and  medical  benefits  and  health 
care  entitlements  already  severely  un- 
derfunded: VA  pension  benefits  for 
needy  non-service-connected  disabled 
veterans:  compensation  payments  for 
service-connected  disabled  veterans  and 
survivors:  even  burial  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it  ironic  that  over 
40  Members  of  this  House,  who  so 
strongly  advocate  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment pay  out  over  a  billion  dollars  each 
year  to  provide  health  care  and  compen- 
sation to  those  Vietnam  veterans  and 
members  of  their  families  presumed  to 
have  suffered  agent  orange  related  dis- 
abilities would  also  \ote  to  enforce  re- 
duction of  those  entitlements,  those 
benefits  levels,  and  those  medical  serv- 
ices already  available  to  those  very  same 
veterans. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that,  if  in  the 
future,  my  colleagues  continue  to  look  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  criti- 
cize that  agency,  unjustly.  I  might  add. 
for  a  lack  of  response  in  meeting  the 


health  care  needs  of  the  Vietnam  vet- 
eran. I  trust  they  will  pause  and  remem- 
ber their  ill-advised  vote  for  budget  rec- 
oncihation  this  spring.  Apart  from  the 
general,  across-the-board  reduction  of 
veterans  entitlements  in  the  areas  stated 
above,  such  budget  cuts  could  very  easily 
affect  the  VA's  ongoing  effort  to  test, 
screen,  and  treat  Vietnam  veterans  con- 
cerned about  agent  orange  even  at  pres- 
ent levels  as  mandated  by  the  Congress 
through  ongoing  epidemiological  inquiry. 
The  results  could  also  affect  medical 
treatment  and  eligibihty  criteria  for 
thousands  of  other  veterans  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  experts  cur- 
rently involved  in  ongoing  agent  orange 
inquiry  who  have  testified  before  our 
committee  on  two  separate  occasions 
have  agreed  that  determining  the  long- 
term  adverse  health  effects  of  agent 
orange  exposure  will  take  detailed  long- 
term  analysis.  But.  I  might  add,  this 
process  will  also  take  a  long-term  com- 
mitment by  every  Member  of  Congress  to 
support  and  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  system  of  benefits, 
entitlements,  and  services  provided  for 
those  veterans.  No  veteran  can  benefit 
now  or  in  the  future  if  we  erode  or  de- 
grade that  system. 

If  the  allegations  and  implications 
charged  against  agent  orange  exposure 
are  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
scientific  community  and  the  congres- 
sional Veterans  Affairs'  Committees,  then 
it  will  be  our  duty,  and  I  stress,  our 
privilege,  to  provide  that  compensation. 
Make  no  mistake  about  that.  Our  record 
is  clear.  If  it  takes  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  then  we  must  be  willing  to  author- 
ize that  billion  in  addition  to  the  billions 
already  spent  every  year  to  provide  just 
compensation  for  well  over  2  million  men 
and  women  injured  or  disabled  in  serv- 
ice to  this  country  and  over  300,000 
widows  and  children  of  veterans  who 
have  died  of  service-connected  causes. 
We  should  not  be  forced  to  bargain  or 
play  favorites  with  veterans  benefits.  But 
we  will  not  be  pressured  by  emotional 
statements  in  the  well  of  this  House  or 
elsewhere,  no  matter  how  well  inten- 
tioned,  from  taking  our  eyes  off  the 
goal  of  obtaining  substantive  informa- 
tion and  generating  scientific  evidence  to 
resolve  the  agent  orange  question  once 
and  for  all. 

I  believe  the  127  Members  of  the  House, 
including,  in  all  fairness.  34  additional 
cosponsors  of  the  Vietnam-Era  Veterans 
Agent  Orange  Act.  who  also  voted  with 
us  in  favor  of  the  Udall  amendment  to 
postpone  budget  reconciliation,  took  a 
clear  stand  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
Vietnam  veteran  and  every  veteran.  I 
deeply  regret  that  we  lost  that  vote  on 
Mo  Udall's  amendment,  but  I  heartily 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
for  proposing  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  might  be  permitted 
the  license  to  preach  a  little  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  retiring  Congressman: 
There  are  many  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  both  young  and  old. 
who  will  be  forced  to  realize  this  year 
and  in  years  to  come  that,  as  budgets 
tighten,  fiscal  responsibility  dictates  that 
we  can  no  longer  have  our  cake  and  eat  it 
too.  But  those  of  us  who  would  espouse 
great  causes  and  great  concerns  must  also 
realize  that  at  some  point  down  the  line 
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you  have  to  pay  the  piper  and  put  your 
money  where  your  mouth  is.  After  serv- 
ing 18  years  in  the  Congress,  I  for  one. 
have  learned  that  you  can  not  have  it 
both  ways.* 


ENERGY  ARTICLE  NO.  5:  REDISCOV- 
ERING ALCOHOL  FUELS  FOR  FARM 
ENGINES 

The  SrEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoas  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  iMr.  Alexander) 
IS  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
cohol fuels  derived  from  renewable 
resources  represent  this  country's  most 
immediately  available  liquid  fuel  alter- 
native. The  growing  popularity  of  Gaso- 
hol — a  blend  of  10  percent  ethyl  alcohol 
and  90  percent  unleaded  gasoline — is 
clear  demonstration  that  the  public  is 
:eady  to  accept  the  alternatives  neces- 
sary to  kick  the  foreign  oil  habit.  Re- 
cently, I  introduced  legislation  to  allow 
farmers  a  refundable  credit  against  in- 
come tax  for  amounts  paid  or  incurred 
m  converting  farm  equipment  for  alco- 
nol  fuel  use.  The  growing  support  for 
H.R.  6906  Alcohol  Farm  Fuel  Use  Tax 
Act  of  1980,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  determined 
to  take  the  legislative  action  necessary 
to  provide  energy  security  for  the  agri- 
cultural sector. 

Alcohol  fuel  for  farm  purposes  is  not 
ci  recent  matter,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from 
a  US  Department  of  Agriculture  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  issued  in  1907.  The  focus  of 
this  early  report  was  on  "the  use  of 
different  kinds  of  power  and  appliances 
for  irrigation  and  drainage."  Interest- 
ingly, while  we  talk  today  about  bringing 
marginal  lands  into  production  for  en- 
ergy fueli,  this  1907  document  called  for 
the  same  approach.  Quoting  from  the 
report : 

The  pumping  of  water  for  Irrigation  and 
drainage  has  already  assumed  great  impor- 
tance, as  approximately  600.000  acres  of  land 
are  irrigated  with  pumped  water.  A  large 
part  of  the  unreclaimed  arid  land  can  get 
water  in  no  other  wav.  and  as  a  rule  it  is 
so  located  that  fuel  of  any  kind  is  difficult 
to  get  Alcohol  offers  in  such  oases  a  hope 
of  cheaper  fuel,  which  may  mean  the  recla- 
mation of  large  areas,  since  the  land  irri- 
gated can  produce  the  fuel  to  maintain  its 
water  supply. 

Other  sections  of  this  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin prove  to  be  equally  timely,  espe- 
cially the  "how  to"  information  on 
acapting  engines  for  alcohol  fuel  use 
Thi.<;  Farmer.^'  Bulletin  of  1907  proves 
once  again    that  the  past  is  prologue. 

Excernts  from  the  US  Department  of 
Agriculture  documents  follows: 

The  Use  op  Alcohol  axd  Gasoline  in 
F.^RM    Engines 

(By  Charles  Edward  Lucke.  MS  ,  Ph.  D.) 

SOURCES    OF    POWER 

There  are  two  great  sources  of  power  and 
an  inflnitely  varied  series  of  mechanical  de- 

Dower^w.r'"^"*"""  ^°'  '^^  generation  of 
power  Water  power  always  has  been  used 
and  probably  always  will  be  used  so  Ion"  as 
the  rain  falls,  but  it  is  insufficient  for  our 
present  needs  or  geosraphicallv  unavailable 
The  greatest  source  of  power  is  fuel    Ft.els 

"ow  exisf  in'fh'^r  '"°  -^-s-those'^hi? 
now  exist  in  the  form  of  natural  deposits 


and  those  which  are  being  produced  contin- 
uously. All  of  the  coals,  hard  and  soft,  with 
the  lignites  and  peats,  the  crude  oils  and 
natural  gas,  exist  in  the  form  of  deposits, 
and,  while  it  is  true  that  the  decay  of  vege- 
table matter  may  be  to-day  forming  more 
deposits  of  the  same  nature,  it  is  equally 
true  that  we  are  using  the  present  supply 
faster  than  the  rate  of  production.  The  new- 
est fuel  for  power  purposes  is  alcohol.  This  is 
made  from  the  yearly  crops  of  plants.  There 
is  in  existence  no  natural  deposit  of  alcohol, 
but  in  a  sense  It  may  be  said  to  be  possible 
to  produce  inexhaustible  supplies. 

It  Is  only  within  recent  time  that  engi- 
neers have  known  how  to  build  engines  that 
would  produce  power  from  alcohol;  and  still 
more  recent  is  the  further  discovery  by  engi- 
neers that  this  power  can  be  produced  at  a 
cost  which  may  permit  its  general  Introduc- 
tion. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  power  now 
being  used  comes  from  steam  produced  by 
the  use  of  coal.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact 
that  as  a  rule  whenever  it  can  be  used  it  is 
cheaper  than  possible  substitutes,  although 
It  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  steam  power 
is  better  adapted  to  some  classes  of  work  and 
is  older  and  better  known  than  power  gen- 
erated by  the  gas  engine  in  its  varied  forms. 
In  point  of  present  use.  water  power  stands 
next  to  steam  in  importance.  This  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  water  power  is  among 
the  earliest  In  point  of  development,  but 
more  largely  to  the  fact  that  it  has  become 
possible  to  transform  water  power  into  elec- 
trical power,  which  can  be  transmitted  long 
distances,  and  so  overcome  geographical  iso- 
lation of  the  sources. 

Next  in  quantity  produced  stands  power 
generated  by  the  gas  engine.  This  class  of 
engines  includes  all  machines  in  which  the 
fuel  mixed  with  air  is  burned  or  exploded 
within  the  working  chambers,  whether  the 
fuel  be  gas  produced  from  coal,  natural  gas. 
vapors  of  any  of  the  mineral  oils,  vegetable 
or  animal  oils,  or  alcohol.  The  subordinate 
position  occupied  by  this  source  of  power  is 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  engineers  have 
only  recently  discovered,  and  are  to-day  dis- 
co.ering.  how  best  to  build  these  machines 
and  adapt  them  to  the  work  they  are  to  do. 
Wind  and  wave  power  stand  at  the  foot  of 
the  list  and  always  will,  so  far  as  quantity  of 
power  developed  is  concerned.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  irregularity  of  the  sources  of 
supply  and  their  comparatively  feeble 
nature. 

!t  is  likely  that  the  alcohol  engine  will  find 
as  favorable  a  geographical  location  as  the 
natural-gas  engine  and  the  oil  engine  have 
near  the  source  of  supply  and  far  from  the 
.source  of  competing  supply.  But  should  it 
appear  that  the  alcohol  engine  can  do  more 
or  better  work  than  its  oil  or  gasoline  com- 
petitors, its  field  will  be  wider.  In  any  case 
the  position  which  the  alcohol  engine  may 
take  lo-da;-  is  no  criterion  as  to  its  future, 
because  it  will  operate  on  a  source  of  en- 
erzy  or  fuel  supply  which,  as  pointed  out,  is 
lupvhaustible.  whereas  the  supply  of  both 
crude  oil  and  its  distillates  may  ultimately 
bc-'cmc  exhausted. 

The  determination,  then,  of  the  position 
of  the  alcohol  engine  to-day  Involves  a  fore- 
cast of  the  future,  and  should  it  be  shown 
to  be  able  to  compete  now  it  must  inevitably 
reach  a  stronger  and  more  Important  indus- 
trial position  as  time  goes  on  This  is  the 
fact  that  has  led  governments  to  take  up  the 
question,  and  among  them  the  United  States 
is  the  latest. 

FIRSI    L=E    OF    alcohol    ENGINES 

About  the  year  1876  there  was  placed  on 
the  American  market  the  first  successful  In- 
ternal-rombusiion  engine  isin;^  petroleum 
distillate.  This  eni;ine  was  invented  by 
George  Brayion  Following  the  attempt  of 
Bravton  to  use  petroleum  distillate  came  a 
series  of  Inventions  improving  this  class  of 
engine,  lasting  for  about  twenty  years,  when 
the  modern  forms  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  and 


crude-oil  engines  may  be  said  to  have  been 
developed.  During  this  time  the  subject  of 
alcohol  as  fuel  in  engines  seems  to  have 
been  either  not  thought  of  at  all  or  not 
given  any  attention.  The  first  serious  at- 
tempt to  examine  into  the  possibility  of  al- 
cohol as  a  fuel  In  competition  with  petro- 
leum and  its  distillates  seems  to  have  been 
made  in  the  year  1894  in  Leipzig.  Germany, 
by  Professor  Hartman  for  the  Deutschen 
Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft  The  engine 
used  was  built  by  Grobb.  of  Leipzig,  to  op- 
erate on  kerosene,  and  used  425  grams  of 
kerosene  per  hour  per  brake  horsepower, 
which  is  equivalent  to  0.935  pound,  or  1.1 
pints,  approximately.  This  indicates  for  the 
kerosene  a  thermal  efficiency  of  13.6  percent. 
When  operating  on  alcohol  the  engine  used 
about  twice  as  much,  or  839  grams,  which 
with  this  kind  of  alcohol  was  equivalent  to 
a  thermal  efficiency  of  122  per  cent,  or  a 
little  less  than  with  kerosene.  This  exper- 
iment would  seem  to  indicate  that,  com- 
pared with  kerosens.  alcohol,  as  a  fuel,  of- 
fered very  little  chance  for  successful 
competition  In  spite  of  this,  however,  very 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  develop  an 
alcohol  engine  that  would  be  better  than 
this  one.  and  thus  was  inaugurated  a  re- 
markable series  of  experiments,  congresses, 
and  exhibitions  with  the  one  end  in  view — 
of  stimulating  the  production  of  the  best 
possible  alcohol  motor. 

The  first  stimulus  was  given  by  the  Ger- 
man alcohol  distillers,  who  sought  to  en- 
large their  market.  They  succeeded  In  Inter- 
esting the  German  Government  in  the  ques- 
tion by  enlarging  on  the  national  significance 
of  having  available  a  source  of  fuel  for  power. 
Inexhaustible  In  quantity,  to  be  produced 
within  the  national  domain  from  the  yearly 
crops  Under  the  double  stimulus  of  govern- 
ment assistance  and  the  desire  of  the  distil- 
lers to  increase  their  output,  inventors  and 
manufacturers  were  induced  to  spend  their 
time  and  money  with  a  resulting  decided 
improvement  in  the  motor.  An  engine  built 
by  Korting  Brothers,  of  Hanover,  fitted  with 
a  vaporizer  invented  by  Petreano.  tested  at 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Charlottenburg  by 
Professor  Slaby  showed  a  consumption  of 
550  grams  of  862  per  cent  alcohol  by  weight, 
which  is  equivalent  to  1.21  pounds,  or  1.4 
pints  or  a  thermal  efficiency  of  17.5  per  cent. 
This  result  showed  an  advance  of  nearly  50 
per  cent  in  thermal  efficiency  over  the  Grobb 
engine  tested  a  year  or  so  earlier  by  Profes- 
sor Hartmann  Following  this  Improvement 
there  restilted  a  continual  development  of 
the  alcohol  motor,  interest  in  which  was 
kept  up  by  exhibitions  in  which  prizes  were 
offered  and  by  scientific  societies.  The  most 
important  of  these  are  given  below. 

Exhibition  at  Halle-on-Saal.  Germany, 
June  13-18,  1901. 

Exhibition  (national)  at  Paris.  France, 
November  16-24.  1901. 

Exhibition  at  Berlin.  Germany.  February 
8-16.  1902. 

E.Khibition  (International)  at  Paris.  France. 
May  24- June  1.  1902. 

Exhibition  at  Madrid.  Spain,  late  in  the 
year  1902. 

Congress  at  Montpellier,  October  11-21, 
1902. 

Congress  at  Paris,  France,  March  11-17, 
1902. 

Exhibition  i  international )  at  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria.  Apr.i  2-June  12.  1904. 

Exhibition  at  Rome.  Italy,  February  6-16, 
1904. 

Besides  the  above  named,  there  were  many 
others  of  lesser  Importance,  all  contributing 
to  the  rapid  development  of  this  class  of 
machine. 

The  results  of  this  development  may  be 
summed  up  by  saying  that  the  thermal  effi- 
ciency of  the  motor  was  rai.sed  to  something 
over  30  per  cent,  which  Is  quite  a  remark- 
able showing  in  comparison  with  the  original 
figure  of  12  2  per  cent  in  1894.  It  must  be 
clearly  understood,  however,  in  interpreting 
these  figures  that  they  are  the  best  possible 
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attainable  at  the  time  reported.  They  Indi- 
cate, so  far  as  the  fuel  costs  are  concerned, 
that  with  a  motor  specially  constructed  for 
alcohol  the  fuel  prices  per  gallon  might  be 
twice  a.s  much  for  alcohol  as  for  petroleum 
distillate  and  still  give  power  for  less  money, 
assuming  that  attendance,  repairs,  lubrica- 
tion, etc..  cost  no  more  in  the  case  of  the 
alcohol  engine. 

practical   experience    with    alcohol   ENGINES 
IN    GERMANY 

There  is  one  report  available  on  the  com- 
parative value  in  unskilled  hand.s  doing  com- 
mercial work  of  alcohol  engines  compared 
with  the  machines  they  have  displaced,  both 
with  respect  to  fuel  consumption  and  cost 
and  the  care  and  expense  nece.?,sary  for 
maintenance.  Professor  Strecker.  of  Leipzig, 
sent  a  circular  letter  to  120  farmers  in  Ger- 
many who  were  using  alcohol  engines,  which 
had  displaced  steam  engines  for  farm  pur- 
poses. There  were  120  of  these  engines,  of 
three  dilTerent  makes  and  ranging  in  size 
from  6  to  25  horsepower. 

There  engines  were  working  more  or  le.ss 
throughout  the  year,  the  maximum  number 
of  hours  being  2.500  per  year,  the  minimum 
324,  and  the  average  996  The  first  question 
addressed  to  the  farmers  concerned  the 
amount  of  work  these  engines  were  capable 
of  doing  compared  with  the  engines  they 
displaced  at  the  same  rated  horsepower;  46 
percent  thought  them  equal.  47  percent 
thought  them  superior,  and  only  4  percent 
considered  them  inferior,  but  qualified  thLs 
by  stating  that  the  steam  engine  must  be 
fired  with  greater  regularity.  The  next  ques- 
tion concerned  the  expense  for  fuel  The  av- 
erage amount  of  coal  u.^ed  in  a  steam  engine 
was  4.28  kilograms  per  metric  horsepower 
hour,  equivalent  to  9.55  pounds  per  brake 
horsepower  hour,  with  an  addition  of  100 
pounds  per  day  for  starting.  The  price  of 
coal  averaged  20  7  marks,  which  is  equivalent 
to  $4-47  per  ton.  The  fuel  used  in  the  alcohol 
engine  was  not  all  the  .'same.  Nineteen  percent 
used  German  denatured  alcohol.  81  percent 
used  a  mixture  containing  20  percent  benz- 
ole, and  the  consumption  varied  from  1.1 
liters  per  German  horsepower  hour  i2  35 
pints  per  brake  horsepower  hour)  maximum 
to  0.43  liter  per  German  horsepower  hour 
(0.92  pint  per  brake  horsepower  hour)  mini- 
mum, the  average  being  0.57  liter  per  Ger- 
man horsepower  hour  (1.22  pints  per  brake 
horjepower  hour)  . 

Denatured  alcohol  cost  at  that  time  In 
Germany  17  marks  per  hectoliter  (15.2  cents 
per  gallon)  and  benzole  costs  21,5  marks 
per  hectoliter,  equivalent  to  19.4  cents  per 
gallon.  The  20  per  cent  benzole  mixture 
therefore  costs  17.9  marks  per  hectoliter 
(16,11  cents  per  gallon).  Gasoline  was  al- 
most invariably  used  for  starting,  and  85 
liters  (22  4  gallons)  seems  to  be  the  average 
amount  necessary  per  year,  costing  36  marks 
per  hectoliter  (32  4  cents  per  gallon),  with  a 
total  cost  for  starting  of  about  30  marks 
($7.25)   per  year. 

The  fuel  consumption  averaged  4  28  kilo- 
meters of  coal  per  horsepower-hour  (9.41 
pounds)  and  0,57  liter  (1.2  pints  per  horse- 
power-hour) for  alcohol  This  is  rather  high- 
er than  reported  in  the  various  tests  on  these 
engines,  but  these  figures  represent  the  av- 
erage of  74  engines,  considering  only  those 
of  10  horsepower,  and  assuming  that  the 
large  sizes  balance  the  smaller  sizes 

With  these  figures  a  steam  engine  with 
an  average  of  10  horsepower  operating  1,000 
hours  per  year  will  cost  $240  per  year  for 
fuel.  The  alcohol  engine,  operating  the  same 
number  of  hours  at  the  price  eiven,  would 
cost  $253  per  year  for  fuel.  This  makes  it 
appear  that  the  cost  of  operation  of  the 
alcohol  engine  is  greater  than  the  steam 
engine  in  spite  of  superiority  of  the  alcohol 
engine  compared  with  steam 

It  Is  next  pointed  out  that  the  transpor- 
tation  of  alcohol   In   tanks   and   barrels   is 


cheaper  than  that  of  coal  (loose),  and  the 
convenience  in  handling  and  the  elimination 
of  a  man  constantly  attending  the  fire,  such 
as  was  found  necessary  with  steam  engines, 
really  gives  the  alcohol  engine  a  small  ad- 
vantage on   operating  cost. 

It  was  also  shown  that  the  cost  of  lubri- 
cants is  no  greater  for  the  alcohol  engine 
than  for  the  steam  engine,  while  the  cost 
of  repairs  seems  to  be  less.  Of  the  120  farm- 
ers, 9  percent  found  the  alcohol  engine  to 
cost  more  to  maintain,  34  percent  found  no 
difference,  and  57  percent  found  the  main- 
tenance less  for  the  alcohol  engine. 

Another  interesting  thing  brought  out  by 
the  inquiry  was  that  the  alcohol  engine  was 
capable  of  operating  in  all  kinds  of  weather, 
in  some  cases  with  the  temperature  at  18'- 
F.  below  freezing,  only  a  little  more  time 
being  required  to  start  up  It  was  found  also 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  difficulty  in  in- 
structing the  ordinary  person  in  the  proper 
methods  of  handling  and  operating  these 
engines. 

The  number  of  engines  In  use  in  Europ>e 
seems  to  be  quite  large,  although  definite 
information  on  this  is  difficult  to  obtain  at 
the  present  time  One  estimate,  on  fairly 
good  authority,  places  the  figure  between 
5.000  and  6.000  in  Germany.  The  number 
that  will  probably  be  used  in  this  country 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  the  large  number 
of  builders  now  engaged  in  turning  out  gas 
and  gasoline  engines — one  firm  alone  being 
equipped  to  turn  out  425  per  day — seems  to 
indicate  that,  if  the  cost  of  alcohol  fuel 
compared  with  gasoline  and  coal  be  not  too 
great  a  handicap,  there  is  a  probability  of 
an  exceedingly  large  industrial  development 
in   this  field,   though   not   immediately. 

Besides  the  cost  of  alcohol  per  horsepower- 
hour  compared  with  gasoline,  there  is  an- 
other element  that  must  be  favorable  before 
the  introduction  of  the  alcohol  engine  can 
become  very  wide,  and  that  is  the  interest  of 
the  builders.  From  correspondence  with  the 
builders  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  engines 
in  this  country,  it  appears  that  practically 
all  of  them  are  indifferent  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  alcohol  machines.  They  are  quite 
willing  that  their  regular  engines  be  sold 
for  and  used  with  alcohol,  but  they  are  not 
inclined  to  give  any  guaranties  on  perform- 
ance. Individually  they  are  decidedly  adverse 
in  nearly  every  case  to  undertaking  the  de- 
velopment of  a  special  alcohol  engine,  be- 
cause this  means  extra  expense  in  drawings, 
patterns.  Jigs,  tools,  etc.,  and  it  is  certain 
that  they  will  do  very  little  so  long  as  the 
public  will  continue  to  buy  gasoline  and 
kerosene  engines  and  not  insist  upon  having 
a  specially  designed  alcohol  machine. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  regarding  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  fuel  for  engines  as  compared 
with  gasoline  are  based  on  the  preliminary 
results  of  the  Department's  experiments, 
upon  results  of  the  European  experiments 
and  investigations  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  upon  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  authors: 

( 1 1  Any  engine  on  the  American  market 
to-day,  operating  with  gasoline  or  kerosene, 
can  operate  with  alcohol  fuel  without  any 
structural  change  whatever  with  proper 
manipulation. 

(2i  Alcohol  contains  approximately  0.6  of 
the  heating  value  of  gasoline,  by  weight,  and 
in  the  Department's  experiments  a  small 
engine  required  1  8  times  as  much  alcohol 
as  gasoline  per  horsepower  hour  This  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  relative  heat- 
ing value  of  the  fuels,  indicating  practically 
the  same  thermal  efficiency  with  the  two 
W'hen  vaporization  is  complete 

(3)  In  some  cases  cirburetors  designed  for 
gasoline  do  not  vaporize  all  the  alcohol  sup- 
plied, and  in  such  cases  the  excess  of  alcohol 
consumed  is  greater  than  indicated  above 

(4)  The  absolute  excess  of  alcohol  over  gas- 


oline or  kerosene  win  be  reduced  by  such 
changes  as  wUl  Increase  the  thermal  efficiency 
of  the  engine. 

(5)  The  thermal  efficiency  of  these  engines 
can  be  improved  when  they  are  to  be  oper- 
ated by  alcohol,  first  by  altering  the  construc- 
tion of  the  carburetor  to  accomplish  com- 
plete vaporization,  and  second,  by  increasing 
the  compression  very  materially. 

(6)  An  engine  designed  for  gasoline  or  ker- 
osene can.  without  any  material  alterations 
to  adapt  It  to  alcohol,  give  slightly  more 
power  (about  10  per  cent)  than  when  oper- 
ated with  gasoline  or  kerosene,  but  this  In- 
crease Is  at  the  expense  of  greater  consump- 
tion of  fuel.  By  alterations  designed  to  adapt 
the  engine  to  new  fuel  this  excess  of  power 
may  be  increased  to  about  20  percent. 

(7)  Because  of  the  increased  output  with- 
out corresponding  increase  in  size,  alcohol 
engines  should  sell  for  less  per  horsepower 
than  gasoline  or  kerosene  engines  of  the  same 
class. 

(8)  The  different  designs  of  gasoline  or  ker- 
osene engines  are  not  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  burning  of  alcohol,  though  all  may 
burn  it  with  a  fair  degree  of  success. 

(9)  Storage  of  alcohol  and  its  use  In  en- 
gines Is  much  less  dangerous  than  that  of 
gasoline,  as  well  as  being  decidedly  more 
pleasant. 

(10)  The  exhaust  from  an  alcohol  engine  Is 
less  likely  to  be  offensive  than  the  exhaust 
from  a  gasoline  or  kerosene  engine,  although 
there  will  be  some  odor,  due  to  lubricating 
oil  and  imperfect  combustion,  if  the  engine  Is 
not  skillfully  operated 

(11)  It  requires  no  more  skill  to  operate  an 
alcohol  engine  than  one  Intended  (or  gaso- 
line or  kerosene. 

( 12)  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
cost  of  repairs  and  lubrication  will  be  any 
greater  for  an  alcohol  engine  than  for  one 
built  for  gasoline  or  kerosene. 

( 13)  There  seems  to  be  no  tendency  for  the 
Interior  of  an  alcohol  engine  to  become  sooty, 
as  Is  the  case  with  gasoline  and  kerosene, 

(14)  With  proper  manipulation,  there 
seems  to  be  no  undue  corrosion  of  the  In- 
terior due  to  the  use  of  alcohol, 

(15)  The  fact  that  the  exhaust  from  the 
alcohol  engine  is  not  as  hot  as  I'nat  from 
gasoline  and  kerosene  engines  seems  to  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  less  danger  from 
fire,  less  offense  in  a  room  traversed  by  the 
exhaust  pipe,  and  less  possibility  of  burn- 
ing the  lubricating  oil  This  latter  point  Is 
also  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  exhaust 
shows  less  smoklness. 

(16)  In  localities  where  there  is  a  supply 
of  cheap  raw  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  denatured  alcohol,  and  which  are  at  the 
same  time  remote  from  the  source  of  supply 
of  gasoline,  alcohol  may  immediately  com- 
pete with  gasoline  as  a  fuel  for  engines 

(17)  If.  as  time  goes  on.  kerosene  and  its 
distillates  become  scarcer  and  dearer  by 
reason  of  exhaustion  of  natural  deposits,  the 
alcohol  engine  will  become  a  stronger  and 
stronger  competitor,  with  a  possibility  that 
in  time  It  may  entirely  supplant  the  kero- 
sene and  gasoline  engines. 

(18)  By  reason  of  Its  greater  safety  and 
its  adaptability  to  the  work,  alcohol  should 
immediately  supplant  gasoline  for  use  in 
boats. 

(19)  By  reason  of  cleanliness  In  handling 
the  fuel,  increased  safety  In  fuel  storage, 
and  less  offenslveness  In  the  exhaust,  alcohol 
engines  will,  in  part,  displace  gasoline  en- 
gines for  automobile  work,  but  only  when 
cost  of  fuel  for  operation  Is  a  subordinate 
consideration.  In  this  field  it  Is  impossible 
to  conveniently  increase  the  comnresslon  be- 
cause of  starting  difficulties,  so  that  the  ef- 
ficiency can  not  be  Improved  as  convenlenUy 
as  In  other  types  of  engines 
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(20)  In  most  localities  it  is  unlikely  that         Sen.  Stevens  on   the  Senate   floor,   Con- 
alcohol  power   will  be  cheaper  or  as  cheap      cressional  Record,  Nov.  9,  1979. 
„-  „„=^nr,»  r,r.wpr  fnr  .some  time  to  come.«  Committee   on    the   Present   Danger   calls 


In  the  west  have  provided  more  than  their 
share  of  lands  for  defense  purposes; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Public 
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share  his  sorrow.  His  eulogy  to  Helen  in-     ing  on  the  price  of  gold  today,  that  18     cate  the  illicit  production  of  drugs  at  its 

dicates  that  her  memory  will  continue     tons  is  worth  somewhere  in  the  vicinity     source. 

to  insDire  his  fine  works:  of  $400  million.  The  balance  owed  by         Lareelv  throiich  t.hp  int/.nsiflpH  Tur«.»<- 
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(20)  In  most  localities  it  is  unlikely  that 
alcohol  power  will  be  cheaper  or  as  cheap 
as  gasoline  power  for  some  time  to  come.# 


OPPOSITION  GROWS  TO  THE  MX 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Bingham) 
is  recognised  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
manv  of  my  colleagues  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  opposition  to  the  MX 
missile  system  and  or  the  race  track  or 
"drag  strip"  being  system  proposed  for 
the  new  missile  spreads  across  the  politi- 
cal spectrum.  The  manv  dear  colleague 
letters  we  have  all  received  opposing  the 
MX.  o--  the  basing  mode  for  it.  have  been 
from  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
liberals  and  conservatives.  But  even 
these  do  not  reflect  the  full  range  of  op- 
posing view  points.  The  Coimcil  for  a 
Livable  World  has  assembled  quotations 
from  more  than  a  dozen  sources  which 
may  not  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  and  I  am  including  them 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

OpposmoN  Grows  to  the  MX 

(N  B.  Many  of  the  comments  quoted  below 
refer  to  the  MX  "racetrack"  basing  mode.  A 
recent  change  of  the  basing  from  circles  to 
straight  l!nes  did  not  change  the  basic  con- 
cept of  hiding  one  missile  among  23  shelters 
spaced  out  over  a  roadway.  Thus  the  basis 
for  objections  to  the  "racetrack"  has  not 
changed  in  any  substantial  way  ) 

Republican  Presidential  Candidate  Ronald 
Reagan  opposes  the  MX  basing  mode: 

"It's  not  the  M-X  I  oppose.  It's  the  missile's 
racetrack  deployment  system.  It  was  de- 
signed to  fit  SALT  II.  because  we  wanted  to 
make  it  verifiable  by  the  Soviets.  Now  that 
doesn  t  make  sense  We  need  one  of  two 
things:  either  an  offensive  weapon  that 
would  Rive  us  a  second-strike  capability,  so 
if  the  Soviets  made  that  first  strike  we'd  still 
have  something  to  retaliate  with,  and  dam- 
age them  to  the  point  where  they'd  never 
want  to  make  the  first  strike;  or  some  form 
of  defen-^lve  weapon,  like  the  lasers  we  are 
experimenting  with  Then  even  if  they  had 
superiority  In  missiles,  we  could  knock  them 
down." 

Ronald  Reagan  Interview,  Business  Week, 
March  :31.  1980. 

Columnist  James  J.  Kilpatrlck  opposes  the 
MX  weapon  system: 

"Interest  suddenly  has  revived  on  Capitol 
Hill  in  the  MX  weapon  system — and  high 
time.  Unless  critics  of  this  preposterous  ven- 
ture are  wholly  mistaken,  the  MX  is  the 
Pentagon's  Edsel.  a  $69  billion  lemon  with 
no  future  trade-in  value  .  ,  .  Surely  our 
planners,  with  all  of  outer  space  to  work  In, 
can  contrive  something  better  than  4,600 
little  Maglnot  pillboxes,  out  In  the  Western 
sands" 

Column  In  the  Washington  Star  May  6 
1980 

Sen  Ted  Stevens  opposes  the  MX  basing 
mode 

"I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  MX 
missile  and  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  see 
that  it  Is  deployed  promptly.  I  do,  how- 
ever, have  very  serious  doubts  about  the 
basing  mode  proposed  by  the  President.  The 
system  is  expensive,  cumbersome,  of  ques- 
tionable capability  and  presents  serious  en- 
vironmental, social  and  legal  Implications 
which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  delay  and 
additional  expense  Frankly,  it  apoears  to 
be  the  worst  of  the  available  options  and 
may  very  weU  be  designed  to  fall," 


Sen.  Stevens  on  the  Senate  floor,  Con- 
gressional Record.  Nov.  9,   1979. 

Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  calls 
for  slowing  MX  development: 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  on 
May  9,  1980  released  a  report  calling  for 
the  spending  of  $260  billion  more  In  the 
military  budget  over  the  next  six  years.  At 
the  same  time,  according  to  a  New  York 
Times  account  of  the  report,  the  Committee 
"says  that  the  Administration's  program 
for  building  the  MX  mobile  missile  should 
be  slowed  In  favor  of  deploying  a  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Mlnutemen  rocket  in  a  mobile 
basing  system." 

Description  of  report  In  New  York  Times, 
May   11,    1980. 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  opposes  the  MX: 

"We  should  advise  the  Russians  that  un- 
less they  bury  their  308  SS-18s — those  Job- 
bies  that  knock  out  whole  states  at  a  time, 
and  make  our  Mlnutemen  worthless — we  will 
take  measures.  Not  the  Disneyland  $30  bil- 
lion sunroofed  alr-condltloned  1,000  square- 
mile  Arthur  Murray  studio  where  we  teach 
our  missiles  dancing  in  a  hurry  so  as  :;o 
fool  the  SS-18s.  But  a  straightforward  anti- 
missile defense  system,  for  which  we  have 
the  technology  and  could,  at  $10  billion, 
protect  the  land-based  leg  of  our  famous 
triad." 

Column  In  the  Washington  Star.  Sep- 
tember 26.  1979. 

Sen.  Ernest  HoUlngs  opposes  the  MX  bas- 
ing mode: 

"Supporting  the  MX  missile  and  support- 
ing the  racetrack  basing  mode  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things.  MX  is  the  right  mis- 
sile, but  the  racetrack  basing  is  nonsensical 
extravagance.  It  is  a  budget-buster  of  the 
first  order,  and  In  terms  of  cost-effectiveness 
falls  miserably  to  make  the  grade,  I  have 
looked  at  the  matter  of  costs,  and  I  can  say 
that,  without  doubt,  an  MX  system  with 
the  racetrack  basing  mode  is  going  to  cost 
the  American  taxpayer  somewhere  between 
$30  billion  and  $90  billion.  If  there  were  no 
other  way  to  do  It,  and  given  the  need  to  do 
whatever  we  must  to  Insure  the  safety  of 
our  people,  we  would  be  Justified  in  going 
ahead.  But  there  are  other,  less  costly  op- 
tions." 

Sen.  HoUlngs  on  the  Senate  floor.  Congres- 
sional Record.  Nov.  9.  1979.  When  Sen.  Hol- 
lings  successfully  presented  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  his  proposal  for  Increas- 
ing the  FY  1981  military-  budget  by  over  $5 
billion  in  April  1980.  he  at  the  same  time 
assumed  a  reduction  of  $500  million  of  the 
$600  million  estimated  that  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  on  the  MX  basing  mode. 

Retired  Rear  Admiral  Henry  E.  Eccles  calls 
for  abandoning  the  MX: 

"The  nature  and  degree  to  which  the  MX 
system  would  Influence  Soviet  action  is  pure- 
ly conjectural.  The  present  situation  with 
both  "strategic"  and  "theatre"  weapons  is 
complex  and  dangerous  enough,  without 
spending  enormous  resources  on  a  project 
which  will  further  complicate  the  situation 
without  any  assurances  of  accomplishing  Its 
supposed  objective." 

"Tl.erefore,  we  should  abandon  the  MX 
missile  system  program,  continue  to  depend 
on  the  present  general  system  of  nuclear 
weaponry  to  provide  deterrence  against  nu- 
clear attack,  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  accept  an  acknowl- 
edged risk  In  so  doing." 

Eccles  statement  placed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  April  2,  1980,  by  Sen,  Clai- 
borne Pell. 

Public  Land  Council — The  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  opposes  MX: 

"Whereas.  The  Livestock  Industry  Is  de- 
pendent on  public  lands  in  the  western 
states;  and 

"Whereas.  Many  of  the  public  lands  states 


In  the  west  have  provided  more  than  their 
share  of  lands  for  defense  purposes; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Public 
Lands  Coimcll  Is  opposed  to  the  taking  of 
more  lands  from  the  western  states  for  the 
mobile  deployment  of  an  MX  missile  system 
and  or  any  additional  military  Installa- 
tions." 

1979  Public  Lands  Council  resolution. 

Sen  Henry  Jackson  questions  the  MX  bas- 
in;; mode: 

'"In  arguing  for  proceeding  with  the  MX 
missile.  I  have  no  intention  of  supporting 
the  racetrack  basing  mode  that  has  been 
discussed — more,  one  sometime  thinks.  In 
the  press  than  among  the  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  will  have  to  make  It  work.  I 
have  profound  reservations  about  the  race- 
t;'ack  basing  mode.  It  strikes  me  as  cumber- 
some, risky,  and  expensive.  It  is  a  concept 
developed  less  by  American  engineers  than 
by  Soviet  negotiators,  and  that  troubles  me 
deeply." 

Sen.  Jackson  on  the  Senate  floor.  Congres- 
sional Recort,  Nov.  9.  1979. 

Former  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  Direc- 
tor Gen.   Daniel   Graham  opposes  the  MX: 

"I  am  convinced  that  If  the  Senate  were 
to  ask  any  group  of  military  professionals 
freed  from  the  constraints  of  the  MAD  doc- 
trine how  best  to  use  $35  to  $60  billion  to 
respond  to  the  threat  to  our  deterrent  posed 
by  the  Soviets,  they  would  never  resnond  with 
the  current  proposals  for  the  MX,  Such 
proposals — linear  or  racetrack,  vertical  or 
horizontal,  scattered  or  concentrated  in 
Utah-Nevada — would  be  discarded  Even  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasts  for  offensive  forces 
over  defense  would  discard  the  current  plans 
because  the  U.S.  deterrent  would  not  be 
significantly  enhanced  until  the  late  1980's — 
perhaps  even  later.  With  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum danger  arising  even  now,  the  10-year 
lag  in  response  Is  unacceptable. '' 

Lt.  Gen.  Graham's  testimony  May  7,  1980 
before  the  Defense  and  Military  Construc- 
tion. 

Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Adm.  Thomas  Mooter  opposes  the  MX  and 
favors  sea-based  alternative: 

"I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  focus  more  and  more 
missiles  in  the  very  center  of  our  populated 
area  so  that  the  populated  irea  would  be  in 
jeopardy  ...  I  think  what  has  been  said  by 
General  Graham  and  Dr.  Van  Cleve  in  par- 
ticular is  very  important  and  should  be 
fully  considered  before  we  launch  forth  on 
this  ever  changing  launching  concept  which 
Is  going  to  affect  the  environment  and  re- 
quire inordinate  amounts  of  cement  and 
is  going  to  affect  the  water  problem  in  the 
areas  of  Utah  and  Nevada." 

Adm.  Mooter's  testlmmony  May  7,  1980 
before  the  Defense  and  Military  Construc- 
tion. 

Subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  » 


HELEN   KOLLIKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  White  i  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr,  WHITE.  Mr  Speaker.  Mr  William 
A,  Kolliker  of  El  Paso — a  constituent  of 
mine — is  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
and  respected  arti,sts  from  our  part  of 
the  country,  and  indeed,  his  works  hang 
in  all  parts  of  the  countrv.  Recently  Mr. 
Kolliker's  beloved  wife  Helen  died,  and 
since  we  all  knew  her  to  be  one  of  his 
gre;ttest  inspirations.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  let  him  know  that  we  all 
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share  his  .sorrow.  His  eulogy  to  Helen  in- 
dicates that  her  memory  will  continue 
to  inspire  his  fine  works: 

Her  ideals,  morals,  and  philosophy  of  lite 
were  readily  accepted  by  her  girls  Living 
with  this  religious  person  was  a  joy.  This 
was  a  period  of  great  happiness  in  her  life 
and  she  was  reverently  referred  to  by  the 
girls  as  St.  Helen.  Later,  there  were  three 
weddings  to  arrange,  and  in  the  following 
years  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  her  girls  were  happily  married  Soon  she 
had  six  grandchildren  to  love  Her  life  was 
fulfilled. 

So.  we  believe,  has  been  Bill  Kolli- 
ker's,* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGISLATION 
ON  CLAIMS  AGAINST  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Wolff >  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
*  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  to  break  an 
impa.sse  of  over  30  years  to  provide  for 
payment  of  U.S.  citizens  who  have  claims 
against  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, 

This  situation  has  been  crying  out  for 
a  solution  for  years,  but  the  failure  to 
obtain  an  agreement  which  is  accepta- 
ble to  Congress  has  held  up  payments 
of  awards  to  U.S.  citizens  whose  claim.s 
against  the  Government  of  Czecho- 
slovakia were  adjudicated  long  ago. 

The  dilemma  of  the  Czech  claims 
situation  has  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  my  constituents  repeatedly  over 
the  years,  but  in  general  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  I  could  do  but  wait  for 
a  new  agreement  to  be  negotiated;  or 
wait  for  the  time  to  be  ripe  for  a  new 
round  of  negotiations:  or  wait  until  the 
human  riehts  situation  improved  in 
Czechoslovakia,  In  the  meantime  my 
constituents  have  not  been  paid  what 
thev  are  entitled.  Many  of  the  .small 
claimants  have  passed  away,  while  the 
others  are  in  their  seventies  and  eighties 
Many  of  these  people  are  suffering 
from  the  familiar  plight  of  senior 
citizens  on  a  fixed  income  Being 
squeezed  by  inflation  on  an  inadequate 
income.  The  many  small  claimants  de- 
serve payment  of  their  awards  without 
further  delay. 

More  than  30  years  ago  Czecho- 
slovakia nationalized  and  expropriated 
properties  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  has  en- 
joyed the  economic  benefits  of  that 
property  since  that  time.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  has  in  its  pos- 
session gold  which  belongs  to  Czecho- 
slovakia. Eighteen  tons  of  gold  was  de- 
termined to  belong  to  Czechoslovakia 
after  World  War  II  by  the  Tripartite 
Commi.ssion,  which  consists  of  Great 
Britain.  France,  and  the  United  States. 
This  gold  was  taken  by  the  Nazis  from 
the  Czechs  and  rightfullv  belongs  to 
them.  About  half  of  this  18  tons  of  gold 
is  physically  located  in  the  United  States, 
while  the  other  half  is  in  Great  Britian. 
When  the  return  of  this  gold  was  orig- 
inally blocked  by  President  Truman,  it 
was  worth  about  $11,5  million.  Depend- 
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ing  on  the  price  of  gold  today,  that  18 
tons  is  worth  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  $400  million.  The  balance  owed  by 
Czcrhslovakia  on  the  US.  awards  is  $105 
million,  including  interest  to  1962. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  seize  this 
gold,  as  it  is  the  property  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia. What  this  legislation  mandates 
is  the  sale  of  the  gold  to  establish  a 
liquid  fund.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  invest  this  money.  From  the 
interest  on  this  fund,  and  the  interest 
only.  U.S.  claimants  would  be  paid  in 
full,  with  some  interest.  I  estimate  that 
it  should  take  about  5  years  to  repay 
the  claimants.  After  U.S.  claimants  are 
paid  all  principal  will  be  returned  to 
Czechoslovakia.  Therefore  all  the  Czechs 
will  lose  would  be  about  5  years  of  in- 
terest on  this  fund,  but  would  have  ful- 
filled their  obligation  to  satisfy  the  U.S. 
claims. 

The  amount  of  the  fund,  and  the 
time  period  it  will  take  to  repay  the 
claimants  depends  on  whether  or  not  we 
will  be  able  to  secure  the  cooperation 
of  the  British  and  French,  the  other 
members  of  the  Tripartite  Commission. 
My  bill  provides  for  an  effort  by  the 
State  Department  to  raise  this  issue 
with  the  British  and  the  French,  but 
does  not  depend  upon  their  cooperation 
If  they  do  not  agree  that  the  other  half 
of  the  gold  should  be  liquidated,  then 
the  United  States  can  go  ahead  with 
this  plan  using  the  half  of  the  gold 
which  is  physically  in  our  control.  The 
only  result  will  be  that  it  will  take  a 
little  longer  to  repay  the  claimants. 

Should  the  State  Department  succeed 
in  negotiating  an  acceptable  agreement 
with  Czechoslovakia,  my  legislation 
could  be  superseded,  u)3  to  60  days  after 
it  has  been  passed  by  the  Congress, 

I  feel  that  this  proposal  could  solve 
thLs  long  outstanding  problem  between 
the  United  States  and  Czechoslovakia, 
clearing  the  way  for  improved  relations 
in  the  future. 

Most  importantly,  aging  American  cit- 
izens, deserving  and  in  need  of  their 
funds  would  be  repaid. 

Congressmen  Fisher,  Conable,  Ot- 
TiNGER.  and  Downey  have  joined  me  in 
introducing  this  legislation  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.* 


DRUG  ABUSE  AND  THE  20TH  MEXI- 
CO-UNITED STATES  INTERPAR- 
LIAMENTARY CONFERENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Oilman)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr  OILMAN  Mr  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  congressional  delegation  at- 
tending the  20th  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference  that  was 
held  in  our  Nation's  Capitol  on  May  5-7, 
1980,  a  delegation  that  was  cochaired  by 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  de  la  Garza  >  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  Sena- 
DeConcini,  I  presented  a  paoer  on  the 
joint  efforts  of  our  two  nations  to  inter- 
dict narcotics  trafficking  and  to  eradi- 


cate the  illicit  production  of  drugs  at  its 
source. 

Largely  through  the  intensified  Mexi- 
can drug  interdiction  and  eradication 
programs,  which  have  become  a  model 
for  other  nations  to  emulate,  the  volume 
of  heroin  and  marihuana  entering  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  during  the 
last  3  years  has  been  reduced  to  approxi- 
matelv  45  percent  for  heroin  and  to  less 
than  26  percent  for  marihuana. 

Unfortunately,  a  common  practice  stUl 
persists  in  some  quarters  in  categoriz- 
ing the  drug  problem  into  illegal  drug 
"producing"  nations  and  illicit  drug 
"consuming"  nations,  pointing  an  ac- 
cusatory finger  at  so-called  consuming 
nations,  as  though  the  drug  problem 
would  go  away  it  that  nation  could  con- 
trol the  "demand"  for  illicit  drugs  As  I 
stated  in  my  paper  before  our  bilateral 
conference  last  week : 

That  is  not  an  accurate  analysis  of  In- 
ternational narcotics  traJTlcklng  and  drug 
abuse  Such  a  simple  distinction  distorts  the 
complex  problems  of  preventing  and  con- 
trolling drug  abuse  .  problems  that  are 
global,  that  adversely  affect  the  citizens  of 
every  nation,  and  that  require  the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  entire  International  community 
to  combat.  International  narcotics  traffickers 
respect  no  boundaries  and  do  not  conduct 
their  nefarious  business  transactions  based 
upon  the  compartmentalized  distinction 
of  classlfvlng  nations  as  "opium  producing" 
or  as  "opium  consuming",  and  the  affliction 
of  drug  addiction  does  not  respect  such 
distinctions 

Drug  trafficking  is  a  never  ending  bat- 
tle and  the  international  narcotics  traf- 
fickers constantly  shift  their  trafficking 
patterns  in  an  effort  to  elude  detection 
bv  drug  law  enforcement  authorities.  In 
this  regard.  Mexico  is  fast  becoming  a 
transshipment  state  for  cocaine  origi- 
nating from  clandestine  staging  areas  in 
Colombia.  Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia, 
thereby  requiring  our  nations  to  intensify 
joint  efforts  to  prevent  this  trafficking 
pattern  from  becoming  a  maior  artery 
for  the  international  drug  merchants. 

From  the  Far  East  to  the  Middle  East, 
from  Etirope  and  Latin  America  to  Africa 
and  North  America,  nations  throughout 
the  world  are  reportins  record  seizures  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  marihuana,  hashish,  and 
other  dangerous  drugs,  and  they  are  re- 
porting an  alarming  increase  in  drug 
deaths  and  drue  dependencv  Druu  abuse 
in  this  Nation  has  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions among  all  sectors  of  our  popu- 
lation. There  are  indications  that  the 
drug  problem  in  Mexico  is  more  acute 
than  orieinally  estimated  bv  that  na- 
tion's health  officials  In  my  paper  before 
our  interparliamentary  conference.  I 
mentioned  that  there  are  an  estimated 
50,000  drug  addicts  in  Mexico 

However,  I  recently  learned  that  just 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Guadalajara. 
Mexico,  a  population  estimated  at  2  5 
million  inhabitants,  that  "at  least  75  000 
youne  people  are  drug  addicts."  of  which 
"7.500  to  1 1  500  voung  Guadalajarans  are 
iiravelv  addicted"  to  drugs — reported 
from  Mexico  City.  El  Sol  De  Mexico. 
February  19.  1980.  page  4-F 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  "war"  on  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse  is  going  to  be 
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won.  then  nations  throughout  the  world 
must  recognize  that  it  is  in  their  in- 


mainder  from  Southeast  Asia's  Golden 
Triangle  of  Burma,  Thailand  and  Laos. 


For  example,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  court  decisions  on  the  exchange  of 
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I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
situation    with    two    distinguished    law 


fllm.s  and  showed  us  some  of  the  activi- 
ties that  the  Mexican  Army  in  collabora- 


youth  and  30  percent  of  all  adult  crimes 
are  drug-related.  I  think  this  is  a  tremen- 
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won.  then  nations  throughout  the  world 
must  recognize  that  it  is  in  their  in- 
terest to  pool  their  resources,  personnel, 
equipment,  and  funds  to  develop  com- 
prehensive, coordinated  regional  and 
global  strategies  to  interdict  narcotics 
trafficking,  to  eradicate  the  illicit  produc- 
tion of  drut;s  at  its  source,  to  educate 
citizens  throughout  the  world  regarding 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  to  treat 
and  rehabilitate  those  individuals  who 
are  dependent  upon  or  addicted  to  drugs. 

In  this  regard.  I  urged  at  our  bilateral 
conference  that  our  two  nations  imple- 
ment our  joint  antinarcotics  commis- 
sion— a  commission  that  I  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ciiairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol 'Mr.  WoLFF)  have  been  urging  for 
several  years  and  that  has  been  endorsed 
by  Presidents  Echeverria.  Lopez-Portillo. 
Ford,  and  Carter,  but  which  has  yet  to 
hold  Its  first  meeting  despite  assurances 
by  our  Mexican  colleagues  that  a  consul- 
tative mechanism  would  be  operational- 
ized. 

We  have  now  been  informed  that  our 
Mexican  colleagues  are  prepared  to  im- 
plement the  narcotics  consultative 
mechanism  and  have  appointed  their 
representatives  for  that  purpose. 

I  also  urged  that  the  Government  of 
Mexico  exercise  its  immense  prestige 
throughout  the  Latin  America  commu- 
nity to  encourage  other  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  to  contribute  to  the 
United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse 
Control  1 UNFDAC  < .  an  entity  within  the 
U.N.  system  that  is  entirely  dependent 
upon  voluntary  contributions  from  the 
international  community  to  carry  out  its 
global  mission  of  preventing  and  con- 
trolling drug  abuse.  Last  year,  only  four 
nations  from  the  Latin  America  com- 
munities contributed  a  meager  $20,000 
or  five-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  U.N. 
fund's  S4.6  million  budget. 

During  the  course  of  our  interparlia- 
mentary meetings,  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  with  the  narcotics  law 
enforcement  officials  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco area,  including  the  San  Francisco 
police  chief  Cornelius  Murphy:  deputy 
chief  George  Eimil;  narcotics  unit  chief 
officer.  Lt.  Willis  Casey:  Capt.  Charles 
Scauler.  Lt.  D.  Philpott  and  DEA  re- 
gional representative,  Mr.  Addario. 

The  local  police  officials  reminded  us 
that  San  Francisco  has  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  the  No.  1  city  in  the 
United  States  for  the  abuse  of  heroin. 
that  one-half  of  all  the  homicides  and 
60  percent  of  all  the  crime  occuring  in 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  are  drug 
related,  and  that  one-third  of  the  3,000 
law  enforcement  arrests  in  that  great 
city  are  heroin  related.  Approximately 
2.000  of  that  city's  population  are  drug 
addicts. 

As  a  result  of  intensified  Mexican 
drug  interdiction  and  eradication  pro- 
grams, the  volume  of  heroin  and  mari- 
huana entering  the  United  States  from 
Mexico  during  the  last  3  years  has  been 
reduced  to  approximately  45  percent  for 
heroin  and  to  less  than  26  percent  for 
marihuana.  Nevertheless,  over  80  percent 
of  the  heroin  entering  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  comes  from  Mexico  and  the  re- 


mainder from  Southeast  Asia's  Golden 
Triangle  of  Burma,  Thailand  and  Laos. 

Our  meeting  with  the  west  coast  nar- 
cotics officials  revealed  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  strategic  narcotics  enforcement 
planning  among  Federal,  State  and  local 
officials — an  absence  of  a  comprehen- 
sive, coordinated  regional  drug  strat- 
egy— a  problem  not  uncommon  through- 
out our  Nation. 

Our  conversations  with  law  enforce- 
ment officials  from  San  Francisco  also 
revealed  that,  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  our  drug  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies are  handicapped  by  the  reduction 
in  funds  to  purchase  narcotics  from 
drug  traffickers — evidence  that  is  critical 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  drug 
merchants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  is  facing  a 
drug  epidemic — a  drug  crisis  comparable 
to  our  energy  crisis  and  the  deplorable 
state  of  our  economy.  Earlier  this  month, 
on  May  2,  1980,  our  Narcotics  Select 
Committee  held  hearings  in  New  York 
City  on  the  impact  of  the  estimated  1.600 
tons  of  opium  originating  from  Iran. 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  and  the  40 
million  dollar  cut  in  NIDA's  treatment 
program.  Testimony  from  the  drug  treat- 
ment community  confirmed  that  the 
elimination  of  NIDA's  funds  from  the 
State  formula  grant  programs  would  be 
catastrophic  and  that  all  States  would 
be  forced  to  reduce  their  drug  treatment 
programs,  at  a  time  when  our  Nation  is 
confronted  with  a  new  tidal  wave  of  nar- 
cotics. These  reductions  in  treatment 
funds  will  result  in  a  marked  increase  in 
street  crime,  in  drug-related  emergen- 
cies and  deaths  and  other  severe  social 
costs. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
th'nk  the  points  the  gentleman  made  are 
certainly  well  taken,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  going  ahead,  I  would  say 
full  speed  in  the  consultative  mechanism 
with  the  country  of  Mexico. 

It  seems  to  me  with  Mexico's  new  lead- 
ership position  in  the  Third  World  if  not 
in  the  world  of  more  developed  countries, 
due  to  its  great  resources  in  oil  and 
natural  gas,  that  it  stands  in  a  unique 
position  to  gain  the  attent'on  of  other 
countries  in  the  area.  Central  America. 
South  America,  and  the  Caribbean,  to 
get  together  and  do  something  about 
this  problem. 

Mexico  has  been  very  cooperative  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  problems  we  have 
encountered  in  our  relationship  with 
Mexico  have  come  from  this  side  of  the 
border,  from  this  body  and  from  our 
court  system.  I,  therefore,  think  while 
it  is  important  for  us  to  continue  to  ask 
the  Mexicans  to  cooperate,  I  think  it  '■■ 
every  bit  as  important  for  us  to  loo!; 
through  our  own  house,  to  make  sure  it 
is  in  order  and  if  we  can,  we  should  do 
something  about  some  of  the  problems 
that  have  hurt  the  Mexicans  in  their 
attempts  to  help  us. 


For  example,  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  court  decisions  on  the  excliange  or 
prisoners  and  some  of  the  court  decisions 
in  this  country  that  make  it  easier  for 
drug  traffickers  to  escape  prosecution 
and  puni.-^hment.  I  think  those  are  things 
that  we  should  be  looking  at.  Certainly  I 
gathered  from  our  conversation  with  the 
San  Francisco  law-  enforcement  officials, 
while  they  were  not  particularly  com- 
plaining about  a  lack  of  attention  to  the 
drug  problem  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government,  that  it  certainly  is  there. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  people  in 
the  DEA  are  not  working  hard  and  effi- 
ciently. I  think  they  are.  but  I  think  they 
need  a  lot  of  help,  help  they  are  not 
getting  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think,  that  in  addition 
to  that,  that  our  State  Department  peo- 
ple and  our  White  House  peojile  should 
be  spending  more  of  their  time  and  at- 
tention in  talking  to  some  of  the  other 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  particularly 
about  the  need  and  the  desirability  of 
doing  more  in  the  fight  against  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  leadership 
role  and  I  would  like  to  say  I  will  con- 
tinue to  support  his  efforts. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
also  for  his  support  in  this  very  impor- 
tant and  crucial  problem.  The  gentleman 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  our 
interparliamentary  conferences  discuss- 
ing the  problem  with  our  Mexican  col- 
leagues and  that  is  the  kind  of  attention 
that  is  needed  to  help  bring  about  better 
cooperation  between  our  two  nations.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  wiio 
also  has  been  very  active  in  our  inter- 
parliamentary conferences  with  our 
Mexican  colleagues  and  did  take  the  time 
to  meet  with  our  narcotics  enforcement 
officials  on  the  west  coast  and  to  explore 
their  problems  while  we  were  in  the  San 
Francisco  area. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  also  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  him  personally 
for  taking  this  special  order  to  bring  to 
the  attention  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try the  dire  prospects  that  are  in  store 
for  us  and  for  the  people  of  our  Nation  if 
we  do  not  take  some  immediate  and  dras- 
tic steps  to  curb  the  drug  importation 
and  the  use  of  drugs  in  this  country 
illegally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  and  over  the 
weekend  I  participated  in  the  Mexico- 
United  State.s  Intcrparlianientiiry  Con- 
ference here  in  Washington  and  in  San 
Francisco. 

My  concern  over  our  Nation's  difficul- 
ties with  Mexican  druR  trafficking  has 
been  further  heightened  by  information 
provided  by  law  enforcement  officials 
in  the  San  Francisco  area  which  indi- 
cates that  much  of  the  imported  drugs 
com  ng  into  the  United  States  through 
the  San  Francisco  area  originated  in 
Mexico. 


I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  this 
situation  with  two  distinguished  law- 
enforcement  officers.  San  Franci.sco 
Police  Chief  Cornelius  P.  Murphy  and 
Daniel  J.  Addario  of  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration. The  disturbing  pattern  of 
drug-related  problems  in  the  bay  area 
became  increasingly  more  evident  based 
on  statistics  which  they  cited. 

For  instance,  approximately  80  r>er- 
cent  of  all  heroin  in  the  bay  area  comes 
from  Mexico.  The  ripple  effect  across 
the  entire  United  States  is  ominous 
since  San  FYancisco  serves  as  a  key  en- 
try point  for  drugs  into  the  United 
States,  particularly  the  Western  States. 

Drug-related  crime  has  become  per- 
vasive in  the  San  Francisco  area.  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  all  crimes 
committed  are  drug  related,  in  both 
juvenile  and  adult  categories.  Indeed. 
50  percent  of  all  crimes  in  the  San 
Francisco  area  are  now  committed  by 
juveniles. 

Law  enforcement  officials  in  the  area 
have  been  unable  to  reduce  drug-relat- 
ed crimes  and  are  fighting  a  close  bat- 
tle just  to  contain  drug-related  activi- 
ties at  present  levels. 

One  organization  which  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  drug  problems  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but  also  abroad,  is 
the  Hell's  Angels,  formerly  a  motor- 
cycle gang  which  now  deals  in  sophis- 
ticated drug  smuggling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  deplorable  situation 
in  San  Franci.sco  further  illustrates  the 
need  for  increased  national  attention 
to  drug  trafficking  and  the  need  to  in- 
include  this  subject  as  a  priority  in 
consultations  with  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment. 

Withm  the  Congress,  we  need  to  in- 
sure adequate  funding  for  drug  en- 
forcement activities,  provide  swift  and 
vigorous  pro.secution.  and  require  stren- 
uous penalties. 

Congress  must  focus  on  this  prob- 
lem. Drug  trafficking  is  an  escalating 
crisis  which  ultimately  threatens  every 
American  family. 

I  have  participated  for  the  past  4  years 
in  the  interparliamentary  conferences 
between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  our 
own  Congress  Delegates  from  each  body, 
each  of  the  bodies  have  been  present  dur- 
ing that  period  and  I  have  noted  with 
great  pleasure  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  worked  diligently  and  long 
to  estabhsh  a  good  relationship  with  the 
people  in  Mexico  who  are  responsible  for 
criminal  violations,  the  law  enforcement 
organizations,  but  aside  from  that  with 
law  enforcement  organizations  through- 
out the  world  to  try  to  stem  the  tide  of 
imports  of  drugs  into  our  own  Nation 
which  is  destroying  our  youth  and  de- 
stroying the  morals  within  the  voung 
people  of  our  Nation. 

The  meetings  that  we  had  recently,  I 
think  2  years  ago  in  Mexico,  the  Mexican 
authorities  had  demonstrated  beyond 
any  question  their  desire  to  cooperate 
and  to  help  in  the  stemming  of  this 
illegal  type  of  drugs. 

We  met.  if  you  will  recall,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  will  recall,  we  met 
m  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  who  showed  us 


films  and  showed  us  some  of  the  activi- 
ties that  the  Mexican  Army  in  collabora- 
tion with  law  enforcement  officials  in 
Mexico  liad  carried  out  in  an  effort  to 
destroy  marihuana,  which  is  one  of  the 
great  quantity  export  drugs  from  Mexico, 
mainly  to  the  United  States. 

During  our  meetings  with  the  very 
able  chief  of  police  of  the  city  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Cornelius  Murphy,  and, 
of  course,  with  the  special  agent  in 
charge  of  the  drug  enforcement  agency 
in  the  San  Francisco  area,  some  facts 
came  to  our  attention  that  to  me  spoke 
very  loudly  to  us  and  to  this  body  and 
through  us  I  hope  to  the  Nation,  that 
we  must  make  some  great  efforts  to  con- 
trol what  is  happening  in  the  drug  en- 
forcement area  in  our  whole  country. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  startling  sta- 
tistics that  came  to  our  attention  as  a 
result  of  that  was  that  80  percent  of  all 
heroin  which  is  imported  into  the  San 
Francisco  area  came  from  Mexico.  Also 
it  was  noted  that  the  San  Francisco  area 
is  a  key  entry  point  for  drugs  of  all  sorts. 
It  also  should  be  noted,  I  think,  that  the 
so-called  Hells  Angels,  an  organization 
which  previously  has  been  thought  of  as 
just  an  unlettered  and  rude  motorcycle 
gang  is  really  not  that  at  all.  It  has  ex- 
tended chapters  throughout  the  world 
and  is  a  sophisticated  criminal  organiza- 
tion, underworld  organization  if  you  will, 
who  murder,  cheat,  kill  and  steal  to  for- 
ward their  own  ends.  They  no  longer  are 
the  motorcycle  gang  that  we  remember. 
They  are  people  with  vast  sums  of  money 
at  their  disposal  who  are  able  to  travel 
far  and  very  swiftly  in  all  sorts  and 
modes  of  transportation  and  engage  in 
the  illicit  activities  in  which  they  engage. 

Marihuana  without  any  question  is  one 
of  the  really  critical  drugs  which  is 
brin.eing  our  Nation  to  its  knees.  Fre- 
quently the  courts  and  college  professors 
and  people  who  presumably  know  what 
they  are  talking  about  defend  marihuana 
as  not  being  any  worse  than  alcohol  or 
not  being  bad  at  all  and  not  being  hurt- 
ful to  the  peoiJle  of  our  country  or  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth  because  mari- 
huana is  usually  a  so-called  starting  drug 
which  leads  to  harder  drugs  such  as  co- 
caine and  of  course  heroin.  Marihuana 
has  been  proven  to  be  destructive  to  the 
individual  physically,  mentally  and  of 
course  opens  the  way  to  the  use  of  harder 
drucs  which  have  destroyed  our  Nation 
and  other  cause  for  crimes. 
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One  of  the  really  startling  statistics 
that  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  everyone  is  the  fart  that  this  area  that 
we  are  talking  about,  the  San  Francisco 
area.  I  think  is  probably  as  good  an 
example  as  any  area  in  the  United  States. 
Law  enforcement  is  only  able  to  keep 
up  with  the  problem  They  are  not  able 
to  stem  the  tide  because  there  is  rapid 
growth. 

But  above  all  that,  about  60  percent  of 
our  crimes  committed  are  drug-related, 
and  that  applies  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  as  to  the  adult 
population.  In  other  words,  about  half  of 
all  crimes  committed  in  this  area  are 
youth  crimes,  and  about  30  percent  of  all 


youth  and  30  percent  of  all  adult  crimes 
are  drug-related.  I  think  this  is  a  tremen- 
dously interesting  statistic,  an  eye-open- 
ing statistic  which  proves  beyond  any 
question  that  we  must  find  ways  and 
means  to  reeducate  the  people  of  our 
country,  if  you  will,  to  help  in  their  edu- 
cation, to  prove  that  to  them  so  that  they 
will  become  responsive  in  this  area  of  the 
disaster  the  drug  traffic  has  become  in 
our  country,  and  help  if  we  can  to  stem 
it,  becau.se  the  drug  traffickers  must,  in 
order  to  prey  on  the  habits  that  have 
been  acquired  by  the  victims  of  thLs  traf- 
fic, must  continue  to  enlarge  it  in  order 
to  make  the  ether  vast  sums  of  money 
on  which  they  pay  no  taxes.  A  whole  new 
world  has  been  opened  in  the  economic 
field  whereby  many  transactions  never 
come  to  light  of  the  business  commimity, 
of  the  private  sector,  and  certainly  not 
of  the  public  sector  of  the  various  govern- 
ments involved. 

The  money  transactions  are  carried  out 
sub  rosa.  Sometimes  they  are  simple 
trades  in  property — airplanes,  houses, 
homes,  that  sort  of  thing.  Or,  they  have 
payments  for  whatever  the  transaction 
might  be.  whether  it  is  drugs  or  some 
semilegitimate  transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  compliment  him  for  the 
effort  he  has  made  in  this  field,  and  for 
his  further  diligence  and  hard  work  on 
this  path  that  he  has  pursued  to  try  to 
help  our  Nation  recover  from  the  blows 
that  it  has  received  repeatedly  from  drug 
traffickers  throughout  the  world. 

Of  course,  the  importance  of  Latin 
America  to  our  Nation  as  a  source  of 
drugs  must  be  quite  apparent  at  this 
point,  but  we  must  not  forget  what  is 
happening  in  the  Middle  East  and  in 
Southeast  Asia  These  are  also  grave 
sources  for  drus  traffic  w^hich  causes  the 
problem  which  is  of  such  paramount  im- 
portance to  our  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  for  his  kind 
support  and  statement,  and  also  for  his 
long,  continuing  fight  in  the  effort  to  find 
a  way  to  control  illicit  narcotic  traffick- 
ing in  our  Nation,  and  for  his  continuing 
efforts  along  with  our  Mexican  col- 
leagues to  try  to  find  a  better  way  to  co- 
operate across  the  border. 

I  might  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while 
we  were  in  the  San  FYancisco  Bay  area 
we  also  met  with  some  representatives 
of  the  medical  community,  who  brought 
to  our  attention  a  publication  by  the 
California  Society  for  the  Treatment  of 
Alcoholism  and  other  Drug  Depend- 
encies entitled,  "Persian  Heroin  in  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Area.  1977-1980: 
The  New  Wave?" 

In  that  publication  they  note  that — 

"Persian  Brown."  "Persian,"  "Rufus,"  or 
Dava"  are  San  Francisco  street  names  for 
heroin  reaching  this  country  from  Iran  This 
form  of  heroin  first  came  to  the  attention  of 
our  Detoxification  Project  In  1977.  In  that 
year,  clients  of  middle  class  background  re- 
fldlng  In  the  Sunset  and  Richmond  districts 
of  San  Francisco,  and  In  Marin  County 
came  to  us  claiming  an  addiction  to  Rufus 
This  was  described  as  a  "cleaner'  and  more 
potent  heroin  than  that  generally  available 
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on  the  illicit  dnig  market  The  origin  of  this 
new  type  of  heroin  was  stated  to  be  Iran. 
Thus  the  names  •Persian"  and  "Persian 
Brown  '  came  also  to  be  used  In  the  market- 
ing and  abuse  of  the  substance. 

The  Persian  Brown  abusers  in  1977  were 
generally  w^hlte.  middle  class,  young,  and 
relatively  few  in  comparison  with  our  heroin- 
abusing  population  as  a  whole  Qualitative 
analysis  of  Rufus  In  August  1977  revealed  it 
to  contain  a  high  concentration  of  heroin 
plus  several  other  opiate  alkaloids  Compared 
to  qualitative  examinations  of  other  street 
heroin  samples  In  that  year,  Rufus  was  much 
more  potent  and  less  adulterated,  although 
a  residue  of  other  opiate  alkaloids  were  pres- 
ent. 

By  late  1978.  clients  of  Iranian  descent  be- 
gan to  appear  in  significant  numbers  at  the 
Cetoxiftcation  Project  for  therapy.  Their 
name  for  Persian  Brown  was  Dava,  a  Persian 
word  for  "medicine  "  An  interesting  socio- 
logical note  was  that  many  of  these  Iranian 
clients  originally  viewed  heroin  as  medicine 
or  therapy,  rather  than  as  a  substance  of 
abuse  or  dependence. 

For  example,  they  say  that — 
During  the  week  of  April  7.  1980,  we  con- 
ducted an  analysis  of  the  clients  of  the 
Detoxification  Project  The  total  population 
of  395  active  clients  yielded  93  (24')  who 
were  designated  as  primarily  Persian  users. 

They  say  that  that  figure  was  prob- 
ably an  underestimate. 

But.  what  I  would  like  to  focus  our 
attention  on  is  this  summary  of  their 
report  entitled,  'The  Ayatollah's  Re- 
venge." I  quote; 

Despite  the  Carter  Administrations  efforts 
to  discontinue  trade  with  Iran,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  trade  in  Persian  wUi  be  stopped: 
the  distribution  routes  for  heroin  have  tradi- 
tionally not  been  Impeded  by  mere  embargo 
In  fact,  the  continuous  flow  of  Persian  may 
well  be  viewed  as  yet  another  form  of  the 
"Ayatollah's  Revenge."  Drug  tra.'fickers  are 
taking  advantage  of  political  chaos  In  Iran 
to  turn  opium  cultivation  into  a  booming 
export  industry. 

The  early  months  of  1980  have  seen  a 
marked  increase  in  Persian  abuse  among  the 
clients  seen  for  opioid  dependence  at  the 
Detoxification  Pro'ect.  Along  with  the  new- 
type  of  heroin  there  have  evolved  new  units 
of  packaging  and  pricing  for  It  on  the  Illicit 
drug  market;  a  new  terminology  for  it  among 
the  user  subculture;  new  primary  routes  of 
administration;  new  ways  of  preparing  It  for 
the  traditional  parenteral  route  of  admin- 
istration; new  addictive  usage-patterns  ac- 
companied by  severe  withdrawal  symptoms; 
and.  most  ominously,  a  new  type  of  addict 
reminiscent  of  those  clients  seen  at  our  Proj- 
ect briefly  around  1970.  All  of  these  develop- 
ments are  clear  Indications  that  Persian 
abuse  may  indeed  be  a  prelude  to  a  new  peak 
in  heroin  abuse  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  during  the  1980's. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  add  that  there 
are  enough  cases  indicative  of  our  con- 
cern by  our  law  enforcement  officers 
throughout  the  Nation  about  this  new 
tidal  wave  of  narcotics  approaching  our 
shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  the  state- 
ment of  my  text  of  remarks  before  the 
20th  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  in- 


terest of  sharing  with  my  colleagues  the 
magnitude  of  the  drug  problem,  I  am  in- 
serting at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  my  statement  before  the 
20th  Mexico-United  States  Interparlia- 
mentary Conference  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  support  the  efforts 
of  our  two  nations  to  combat  this  dreaded 
enemy  of  all  mankind.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
complete  text  follows: 
Statement  or  Hon.  Benjamin  Giliilan 
Before  the  20th  Mexico-TJnited  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  legislators  from 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  once  again  participate  in 
these  annual  bilateral  conferences  and  to  join 
our  colleagues  from  Mexico  In  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  20th  Mexico-United  States  Inter- 
parliamentary Conference,  and  to  discuss 
with  this  committee  the  critical  issue  of  pre- 
venting and  controlling  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff  I ,  that  has  held  extensive  hearings  both 
In  the  United  States  and  abroad  on  the  prob- 
lems of  drug  abuse,  I  wish  our  committee 
could  report  that  the  drug  problem  has  di- 
minished since  we  met  last  year  In  Mexico 
City.  Unfortunately,  that  Is  not  the  situation. 
The  drug  problem  has  not  dissipated  To  the 
contrary.  It  has  reached  epidemic  propor- 
tions. Regardless  of  whether  we  are  discuss- 
ing heroin,  marihuana,  cocaine.  PhencycH- 
dlne  (commonly  known  as  PCP  or  "angel 
dust"),  amphetamines,  barbiturates,  stimu- 
lants, depressants  or  various  forms  of  poly- 
drug  abuse,  virtually  every  nation  In  the 
world  has  become  a  target  for  the  Illicit  man- 
ufacture and  consumption  of  drugs.  Almost 
every  nation  In  the  world  has  become  a  vic- 
tim to  drug  trafficking  and  drug  dependency. 
No  nation  Is  Immune  to  the  Insidious  opera- 
tions of  the  International  narcotics  traffickers 
who  reap  unknown  billions  of  untaxed  dollars 
from  their  deadly  business  transactions, 
causing  untold  misery  for  so  many  through- 
out the  world. 

It  has  become  a  common  practice  to  cate- 
gorize the  drug  problem  Into  Illegal  drug 
"producing"  nations  and  Illicit  drug  "con- 
suming" nations,  pointing  an  accusatory 
finger  at  so-called  "consuming  nations",  as 
though  the  drug  problem  would  go  away  If 
that  nation  could  control  the  "demand"  for 
Illicit  drugs.  That  Is  not  an  accurate  analy- 
sis of  International  narcotics  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse.  Such  a  simple  distinction  distorts 
the  complex  problems  of  preventing  and  con- 
trolling drug  abuse  .  .  .  problems  that  are 
global,  that  adversely  affect  the  citizens  of 
every  nation,  and  that  require  the  concerted 
efforts  of  the  entire  International  community 
to  combat  International  narcotics  traffickers 
respect  no  boundaries  and  do  not  conduct 
their  nefarious  business  transactions  based 
upon  the  compartmentalized  distinction  of 
classifying  nations  as  "opium  producing"  or 
as  "opium  consuming",  and  the  affliction  of 
drug  addiction  does  not  respect  such  distinc- 
tions. 

Narcotics  trafficking  Is  a  multlbllllon  dol- 
lar business,  conducted  by  well-organized  in- 
ternational criminal  syndicates,  by  Independ- 
ent entrepreneurs  and  by  so-called  "respect- 
able citizens  "  whose  sophisticated  operatlon.s 
reach  Into  every  corner  of  the  world  under- 
mining our  political,  economic,  and  social  in- 
stitutions and  the  moral  values  of  our  so- 
cieties. Drug  trafficking.  Just  In  the  United 
States  alone,  amounts  to  an  estimated  $45 
billion  In  annual  sales  The  trafficking  In 
marihuana  and  cocaine  between  the  United 


States  and  Colombia  is  approximately  an  $8 
billion  business  (four  times  thai  nations 
largest  legitimate  export  commodity,  coffee), 
fueling  the  inflationary  fires  of  Colombia's 
ecoiioiny  and  corrupting  its  political  and  so- 
cial institutions,  as  well  as  our  own. 

During  1979.  our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
law  enforcement  agencies  seized  49  pounds 
of  opium.  512  pounds  of  heroin,  more  than 
4.3  million  povinds  of  marihuana,  53.715 
pounds  of  hashish.  3.684  pounds  of  cocaine, 
and  nearly  29  million  dosage  units  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  (hallucinogens,  depressants, 
stimulants,  methadone). 

Last  year,  our  Coast  Guard,  working  with 
other  drug  law  enforcement  agencies,  seized 
97  drug  trafficking  vessels  carrying  more  than 
24  million  pounds  of  marihuana  and,  in 
record-breaking  .seizures,  confiscated  251 
pounds  of  Thai  sticks,  43.550  pounds  ol 
hashish  and  nearly  3  million  dosage  units  ol 
Quaaludes.  all  of  which  amounted  to  an 
estimated  street  value  of  SI. 6  billion. 

An  estimated  1.6C0  tons  of  illicit  opium  is 
expected  to  be  harvested  this  year  from  the 
Golden  Crescent  of  Iran.  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan  The  political  instability  in  Iran 
and  Afghanistan,  the  difficulty  of  the  central 
government  in  Pakistan  to  control  the  moun- 
tain tribesmen  In  its  opium  producing 
Northwest  Frontier,  together  with  the  opium 
from  Southeast  Asia's  Golden  Triangle  of 
Burma.  Laos,  and  Thailand  and  the  multi- 
billion  dollar  trafficking  of  heroin,  mari- 
huana, and  cocaine  from  Latin  America  have 
created  a  tidal  wave  of  deadly  drugs  Inun- 
dating virtually  every  region  of  the  world, 
causing  human  misery  for  all  mankind. 

From  the  Far  East  to  the  Middle  East,  from 
Europe  and  Latin  America  to  Africa  and 
North  .America,  law  enforcement  authorities 
throughout  the  world  are  reporting  record 
seizures  of  heroin,  cocaine,  marihuana, 
hashish,  and  other  dangerous  drugs. 

The  tidal  wave  of  deadly  drugs,  including 
the  abuse  of  prescribed  pills,  has  resulted  in 
alarming  reports  of  increasing  drug  deaths 
and  drug  dependency.  TTiere  are  an  estimated 
600.000-1,000,000  drug  addicts  in  Iran;  40U,- 
000-600,000  in  Thailand;  50.000  in  Mexico; 
10,000  in  Indonesia:  450,000  in  the  United 
States;  300,000-600,000  in  India,  of  whom 
66.000  are  registered  opium  users;  50,000- 
100,000  stimulant  abusers  in  Japan;  20.00U 
registered  addicts  In  Burma;  200.000  drug 
abusers  in  the  Philippines:  50.000  hard-core 
addicts  in  Malaysia;  and  approximately  250,- 
000  drug  abusers  in  Europe 

Brazil's  public  health  officials  assert  that 
"the  number  of  drug  addicts  in  Brasilia  con- 
stitute a  public  calamity.""  Some  Brazilian 
authorities  claim  that  drugs  have  practically 
taken  over  the  interior  of  Sao  Paulo.  [Re- 
ported from  Brasilia,  Correio  Brazillense,  19 
Dec.  1978.  p.  14.] 

An  editorial  appearing  last  March  from 
Quito.  Ecuador's  El  Comercio.  entitled  "Drugs 
and  Traffickers",  states: 

"The  reports  about  Ecuador's  status  as  a 
major  base  for  the  processing  and  distribu- 
tion of  drugs  have  become  Increasingly 
alarming  The  drug  traffic  in  the  country  has 
ceased  to  be  an  almost  sporadic  activity,  and 
has  become  a  constant,  large-scale  criminal 
activity,  mobilizing  millions  of  dollars  and 
associated  with  vast  networks  of  interna- 
tional scope.  Hence,  it  Is  not  a  mlnoi"  nor 
easily  surmountable  problem,  but  rather  a 
struggle  of  major  proportions,  which  is  up- 
setting the  society  and  causing  serious 
damage." 

Interdicting  narcotics  trafficking  and  erad- 
icating the  illicit  production  of  drugs  at  its 
source  is  a  frustrating  and  dangerous  task. 
However,  one  encouraging  area  of  the  world 
where  the  international  community  has  seen 
some  success  is  the  work  by  Mexican  drug 
law  enforcement  agents  in  interdicting  nar- 
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cotics  trafficking  and  In  combating  the  culti- 
vation of  opium  and  marihuana.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  effort  has  not  received  the  rec- 
ognition that  it  deserves,  largely,  1  suspect, 
because  of  the  Increased  volume  of  narcotics 
entering  the  international  markets  that  have 
originated  from  the  Middle  East,  Southeast 
Asia,  and  South  America.  For  example,  the 
Mexican  Federal  Judicial  Police,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  army,  recently  reported  arrests 
of  217  drug  traffickers  scattered  in  various 
towns  across  your  nation,  seizing  1.5  kilo- 
grams of  heroin,  2.5  kilograms  of  cocaine,  2 
kilograms  of  opium  gum  and  5  tons  of  mari- 
huana worth  more  than  an  estimated  $6.1 
million.  That  police  operation  also  destroyed 
1,176  poppy  plantations.  Including  7.5  million 
opium  poppy  plants  about  to  be  processed, 
and  180  marihuana  plantations. 

Last  February,  the  office  of  Mexico"s  Fed- 
eral Attorney  General  arrested  8  drug  traf- 
fickers who  were  members  of  an  International 
narcotics  ring  operating  in  several  communi- 
ties along  our  Joint  2,000  mile  border  and 
who  operated  a  clandestine  laboratory  man- 
ufacturing psychotropic  pills.  In  that  raid, 
the  law  enforcement  agents  also  seized  18 
million  toxic  pills  whose  black  market  value 
is  estimated  to  exceed  430  million  pesos  (or 
more  than  19  million  dollars) . 

I  also  understand  that  last  year  Mexican 
law  enforcement  authorities  eradicated  the 
equivalent  of  nearly  1,900  pounds  of  heroin 
and  seized  more  than  134,660  pounds  of  mari- 
huana, 351  pounds  of  cocaine,  62  pounds  of 
heroin,  and  990,000  dosage  units  of  depres- 
sant pills. 

There  have  also  been  some  encouraging 
Joint  developments  between  our  two  nations 
at  the  grass  roots  level  to  prevent  drug  abuse 
among  our  citizens.  For  example,  the  Mexi- 
can "Vouth  Integration  Center  and  the  Tex- 
as Department  of  Community  Affairs  recent- 
ly signed  a  plan  to  Implement  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  organizations  relating 
to  the  exchange  of  Information  and  the 
pooling  of  efforts  to  prevent  the  use  of  In- 
halants among  children  residing  in  commu^ 
nltles  along  our  Joint  border. 

Despite  reports  that  Mexico  Is  fast  be- 
coming a  trpncshlpnient  state  for  cocaine 
originating  from  clandestine  staging  areas  in 
Colombia,  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  your 
Federal  Judicial  Police  have  made  significant 
inroads  in  interdicting  this  dangerous  drug 
and  In  arresting  cocaine  traffickers.  One  in- 
teresting development  in  the  evershifting 
trafficking  patterns  by  the  international 
criminal  syndicates  is  the  seizure  last  Jan- 
uary by  Mexican  customs  officers  of  1  ton 
of  chemicals  used  to  manufacture  ampheta- 
mines that  had  been  shipped  from  Germany 
aboard  a  Lufthansa  flight  to  Mexico  City. 

Cooperation  between  our  two  nations  in 
interdicting  narcotics  trafficking  and  in 
eradicating  the  Illicit  production  of  drugs  at 
its  source  has  resulted  In  substantial  divi- 
dends Four  years  ago  approximately  80  per- 
cent of  the  heroin  being  sold  on  the  streets 
of  the  United  States  originated  from  Mex- 
ico. Today  that  figure  has  been  reduced  to 
less  than  45  percent.  In  1977,  approximate- 
ly 40  percent  of  the  marihuana  entering  the 
United  States  originated  from  Mexico;  today 
that  figure  has  been  reduced  to  no  more  than 
26  percent.  Clearly,  Mexico's  law  enforce- 
ment and  drug  eradication  programs  should 
serve  as  a  model  for  other  nations  to  emu- 
late. 

But  the  "war"  on  drug  abuse  and  dru^ 
trafficking  Is  far  from  over.  Much  work  in 
intensifying  the  cooperation  between  our 
two  nations  remains. 

Since  January  of  1976.  Congressman  Wolff 
and  I  have  been  urging  the  implementation 
of   a  joint   anti-narcotics   commission 


a  commission  that  was  approved  by  Presi- 
dents Echeverrla,  Lopez-Portlllo,  Ford  and 
Carter,  and  Is  part  of  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Consultative  Mechanism 

The  Consultative  Mechanism  has  been 
operatlonalized  Some  of  the  subgroups  of 
that  mechanisms  have  met  "i'et,  despite  our 
requests  the  Anti-narcotics  Subgroup  has 
yet  to  hold  its  first  meeting,  let  alone  per- 
form its  vitally  Important  tasks  in  a  "dy- 
namlc.  cohesive,  flexible  and  effective  "  man- 
ner that  was  declared  In  the  Lopez-PortlUo- 
Carter  Joint  communique  of  February  1979 
In  discussing  the  status  of  the  coiasulta- 
tive  mechanism  with  our  colleagues  from 
Mexico  and  with  members  of  the  Lopez- 
Portlllo  Administration,  we  have  been  as- 
sured of  their  cooperation  and  yet  some- 
where along  the  way  the  Anti-narcotics  Con- 
sultative Mechanism  has  been  sidetracked, 
a  concern  that  we  voiced  at  last  year's 
bilateral  parliamentarian  conference  if  we 
are  going  to  win  the  "war"  on  drug  abuse, 
then  we  should  certainly  act  with  greater 
dispatch  In  establishing  a  joint  antl-narco- 
tics  commission. 

Three  years  ago,  our  bilateral  conference 
adopted  the  HermosUlo  Declaration  on  Nar- 
cotics Trafficking  at  the  International  level. 
However,  we  must  do  more  than  pass  well- 
intentioned  declarations  and  resolutions. 
We  must  cut  through  the  bureaucratic  red 
tape  of  our  respective  nations  to  effectively 
implement  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Her- 
mosUlo Declaration.  Let  us  operatlonallze 
the  Anti-narcotics  Consultative  Mechanism. 
Let  us  accelerate  our  Joint  efforts  in  inter- 
dicting narcotics  trafficking,  eradicating  the 
illicit  production  of  drugs  at  its  source,  edu- 
cating our  citizens  regarding  the  dangers  of 
drug  abuse,  and  treating  and  rehabilitating 
those  individuals  dependent  upon  or  ad- 
dicted to  drugs  Mexico  is  becoming  a  trans- 
shipment state  for  cocaine  trafficking,  re- 
quiring both  our  nations  to  Intensify  joint 
efforts  in  preventing  this  traffic  pattern  from 
becoming  a  major  artery  for  the  interna- 
tional drug  merchants 

Given  the  political  Instability  in  the  Mid- 
dle East,  the  difficult  task  of  the  central 
governments  of  the  Golden  Triangle  to  con- 
trol the  illicit  production  of  opium  and  the 
vast  heroin,  ?ocalne,  and  marihuana  traffic 
originating  from  Latin  America,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  formulate 
and  monitor  a  comprehensive,  coordinated 
regional  drug  abuse  prevention  and  control 
strategy  ...  a  strategy  of  Interdiction, 
eradication,  education,  and  rehabilitation. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Government  of 
Mexico,  as  a  leader  in  the  Latin  American 
community  to  support  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC) 
by  encouraging  other  nations  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  to  contribute  to  the  U.N. 
Fund  Last  year,  only  4  Latin  American 
nations  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  Vene- 
zuela) contributed  a  meager  $20,000  to 
UNFDAC  This  $20,000  ...  a  paltry  contribu- 
tion represented  less  than  5  tenths  of  1 
percent  of  the  Fund's  $4.6  million  budget  for 
1979.  As  of  March  of  this  year,  within  the 
Latin  American  community,  only  Mexico  and 
Chile  have  contributed  or  pledged  a  grand 
total  of  $4,000  to  the  U.N.  Fund.  Surely, 
more  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  can 
do  better  than  this  in  urging  a  "global  war" 
.".gainst  drug  abuse  a  plague  affecting  all 
of  our  citizens. 

The  "war"  on  drug  abuse  and  the  Interna- 
tional narcotic  traffickers  Is  a  never-ending 
task  it  Is  a  herculean  problem.  Through 

the  Joint,  cooperative  efforts  of  our  two  na- 
tions, we  are  making  progress  on  the  battle- 
field by  raising  the  consciousness  of  the  pub- 
lic regarding  the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  end 
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by  forcing  the  international  drug  peddlers 
to  shift  the  patterns  of  their  drug  trafficking 
operations  When  all  nations  of  the  world 
recognize  that  it  is  In  their  interest  to  pool 
their  personnel,  resources,  funds,  and  tech- 
nical skills  in  a  cooperative  endeavor,  then 
the  "war"  on  narcotics  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  will  be  "won'  ana  the  world  will  be 
a  better  place  for  all  mankind 

Mr  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  providing 
this  opportunity  for  sharing  with  this  dlfl- 
tlngulshed  committee  my  thought*  concern- 
ing this  vitally  important  Issue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  efforts  of  our  two  nations  to 
combat  this  dreaded  enemy  of  all  man- 
kind. 

•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr  Speaker,  let 
me  thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Oilman)  for  taking  this  special 
order.  Drug  abuse  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  social  problems  con- 
fronting our  Nation  today  The  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people,  many 
of  them  in  their  teens,  have  been  ruined 
by  their  dependence  on  drugs.  And  this 
total  does  not  include  the  indirect  vic- 
tims—the families  and  friends  of  the 
drug  user.  Drug -related  street  crimes  are 
a  blight  on  communities — large  and 
small — across  America.  And.  on  a  larger 
scale,  the  profits  from  illicit  drug  traffic 
help  to  support  the  power  and  influence 
of  organized  crime — ranging  from  the 
Mafia  to  outlaw  motorcycle  gangs. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  must  conduct 
an  active  program  to  combat  drug  abuse 
in  our  countrj'.  'We  must  vigorously 
enforce  our  laws  against  those  individ- 
uals who  traffic  in  drugs  so  that  the  at- 
traction of  large  profits  is  outweighed 
by  the  risks  of  detection  and  likeUhood 
of  conviction.  The  Federal  Government 
must  deter,  or  prevent  entirely,  the  ille- 
gal importation  of  drugs  into  the  United 
States.  It  IS  estimated  that  over  1,600 
tons  of  opium,  produced  from  the  Golden 
Crescent  of  the  Middle  East^Iran,  Af- 
ghanistan, Pakistan — have  been  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  this  year. 
This  type  of  activity  has  to  be  brought 
to  a  halt. 

No  government  can  completely  protect 
its  citizens  from  all  harm.  Drugs  cannot 
be  forced  out  of  existence.  But  we  must 
work  to  reduce  the  harm  caused  by  drug 
abuse.  'We  must  combine  our  resources — 
private  organizations,  local  and  State 
government.  Federal  Government,  and 
individual — to  protect  our  society  from 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse  and  to  help 
those  who  suffer.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mrs.  SNOWE  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  special  order  today  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <  Mr.  Gilman)  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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ing     countries 

nrlnrities. 


to     determine     their     own 


Focusing  on  the  creation  of  new  knowledge 
relevant  to  development,  the  proposed  foun- 


A  strong  argument  for  the  new  Institute 
in  addition  in  tho  to^ 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection 


n  1750 
REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HR.  2313.  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  IMPROVEMENTS 

ACT  OF   1980 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
(Rept.  No.  96-9521  on  the  resolution 
iH.  Res.  664'  waiving  certain  points  of 
order  against  the  conference  report  on 
the  bill  <HR.  2313'  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
HR.  2255.  LIMITING  BANK  HOLD- 
ING COMPANIES  INSURANCE  AC- 
TIVITIES 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 

on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
•  Rept.  96-953  i  on  the  resolution  iH.  Res. 
665  <  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  '  HR.  2255 1  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956  to  limit  the 
property  and  casualty  and  life  insurance 
activities  of  bank  holding  companies  and 
their  subsidiaries,  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLL"nON  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
3904.  MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION 
PLAN  AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  DERRICK,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
•  Rept.  96-954'  on  the  resolution  .H.  Res. 
666 1  providing  for  consideration  of  the 
bill  I  H.R.  39041  to  amend  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing retirement  income  security  under 
private  multiemployer  pension  plans  by 
strengthening  the  funding  requirements 
for  those  plans,  authorizing  plan  preser- 
vation measures  for  financially  troubled 
multiemployer  pension  plans,  and  revis- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  pension  plan 
termination  insurance  provisions  apply 
to  multiemployer  plans,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


ANOTHER  UNRESOLVED  FOREIGN 
AID  ISSUE 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 


marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  continued  delay  by  some 
parts  of  the  Congress  in  approving  ap- 
propriations for  the  Institute  for  Scien- 
tific and  Technological  Cooperation, 
which  was  authorized  last  year,  is  an- 
other example  of  why  the  United  States 
has  a  poor  image  in  the  world  today.  It 
is  easy  to  see  why  people  in  other  coun- 
tries do  not  trust  the  word  of  the  United 
States  when  the  President  announces 
support  for  a  new  initiative,  the  Con- 
gress agrees  and  approves  an  authori- 
zation bill  for  that  program,  but  then 
turns  around  and  fails  to  appropriate 
any  funds  for  it. 

The  new  Institute  for  Scientific  and 
Technological  Cooperation,  which  is  one 
of  the  few  innovations  in  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  foreign  assistance  in  recent 
years,  and  a  central  part  of  our  presen- 
tation at  last  summer's  United  Nation's 
Conference  on  Science  and  Technolog>' 
for  Development  is  in  exactly  this  situa- 
tion. As  a  supporter  of  this  legislation, 
initially  as  an  advocate  of  an  even  more 
independent  and  stronger  program  than 
eventually  authorized.  I  have  been  dis- 
appointed at  the  failure  of  the  Congress 
to  follow  through  with  its  own  commit- 
ment. I  am  sure  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues, who  have  voted  approval  for 
this  program  several  times,  would  agree 
that  this  year  we  should  make  good  on 
our  commitment. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  reflect 
further  on  this  subject,  or  simply  re- 
fresh their  memory.  I  highly  commend  a 
recent  article,  written  by  two  Harvard- 
based  researchers,  published  in  the  May 
issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists, 
which  describes  where  we  are  today. 
This  article  follows : 

[From  the  Bulletin.  May  1980) 
United   States   Debates   a   New   Agency 
(By  William  Colglazler  and  Paul  Doty) 
(Note.— William  Colglazler.  a  physicist.  Is 
associate  director  of  the  Program  In  Science, 
Technology    and    Humanism    of    the    Aspen 
Institute,  and  a  research  fellow  at  the  Cen- 
ter for  Science  and  International  Affairs  ai 
Harvard  University. 

(Paul  E>oty  is  director  of  the  Aspen  Insti- 
tute Program  and  the  Center  for  Science 
International  Affairs,  and  Malllnckrodt 
Professor  of  Biochemistry  at  Harvard 
University.) 

In  March  of  1978  In  Venezuela.  President 
Carter  proposed  creation  of  a  new  US  agen- 
cy to  focus  specifically  on  the  role  of  science 
and  technology  in  development.  Emphasizing 
cooperation  between  the  US.  and  the  Third 
World,  the  agency  would  foster  research. 
strengthen  indigenous  capabilities  and  facil- 
itate scientiflc  and  technological  collabora- 
tion. 

This  Initiative  was  enthusiastically  en- 
dorsed by  scientists  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  A  planning  group  was  estab- 
lished by  the  White  House,  and  In  early  1979 
a  legislative  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 


Although  authorized  In  August  of  1979. 
the  new  Institute  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nological Cooperation  (ISTC)  has  been 
denied  funding  because  of  strenuou.s  opposi- 
tion by  forces  in  the  Senate.  In  this  article, 
we  shall  outline  the  purpose,  history,  points 
of  contention,  and  our  own  recommenda- 
tions in  the  hope  that  the  Institute  will 
eventually  open  Its  doors  and  live  up  to  its 
promise 

Science  and  technology  may  be  the  single 
most  Important  factor  in  the  economic  de- 
velopment proces.s.  For  example,  an  analysis 
of  the  United  States'  economy  from  1869  to 
1908  attributes  71  percent  of  its  growth  (on 
a  per  capita  baels)  to  improvements  in  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  Inputs,  which  were 
made  possible  in  large  part  by  science  and 
technology.'  Technological  self-reliance  be- 
gins with  autonomous  decision-making  ca- 
pabilities and  matures  into  competence  in 
a.ssessment,  research,  design,  engineering, 
management,  production,  construction,  mar- 
keting, and  so  forth,  thereby  generating  the 
ability  to  adapt  and  innovate. 

Does  U.S.  Aid  Redress  Technological 
Poverty?  Striving  to  meet  the  basic  human 
needs — food,  water,  clothing,  shelter,  health 
care,  sanitation,  and  education — of  the 
poorest  people  in  the  poorest  countries,  the 
group  whose  situation  has  improved  the 
least  over  the  last  25  years.  Is  a  noble  and 
humanitarian  goal.  This  approach,  man- 
dated by  Congress  in  1973  for  programs  of 
the  Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID),  was  not  Intended  to  be  welfare  ori- 
ented The  main  object  of  the  basic  human 
needs  strategy  Is  to  increase  the  income,  em- 
ployment and  output  of  the  poor  on  a  sus- 
tainable basis,  that  Is  economic  growth  with 
equity.  A  Judicious  use  of  science  and  tech- 
nology, including  research  and  develop- 
ment, is  recognized  as  a  necessary  compo- 
nent. 

Sometimes  at  question,  however,  is  on 
what  time  scale  and  how  directly  and  verl- 
fiably  must  it  be  shown  that  the  poor  are 
beneficiaries  and  whether  an  overly  rigid 
emphasis  on  basic  human  needs  may  be 
at  the  expense  of  balanced  development 
According  to  a  Brookings  Institution  report.- 
since  the  1973  legislation,  '■there  has  been 
I  in  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment] a  decline  in  the  attention  given  to 
building  up  central  research  and  planning 
institutions'  and  "there  has  been  the  effect 
of  narrowing  the  form  of  AIDs  expenditure 
for  training."  What  has  also  occurred  is  a 
continuing  loss  of  scientists  and  technolo- 
gists from  the  agency. 

There  Is  also  the  important  question  of 
who  determines  development  priorities.  The 
United  States  has  attempted  at  times  to  In- 
fluence recipient  government  planning  and 
implementation  choices,  partly  as  a  result 
of  Congress  and  AID  trying  to  see  that  funds 
are  used  efficiently  and  equitably.  This  U_S 
involvement,  which  has  continued  with  the 
basic  human  needs  strategy,  contrasts  with 
the  flexibility  and  "hands-off"  attitude  ol 
other  donor  countries  such  as  Ausira ua, 
Japan,  and  New  Zealand.  Some  developing 
countries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  accuse  this 
strategy  of  bemg  Interventlonlstlc  and  pa- 
ternalistic, of  perpetuating  dependency,  ana 
of  limiting  recipient  countries  to  no  more 
than  an  intermediate  level  of  technolog). 
The  conflict  is  not  really  over  helping  tne 
but  rather  over  the  desire  of  develop- 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ing     countries     to     determine     their     own 
priorities. 

Another  frustration  with  American  bilat- 
eral aid  exists  among  the  middle  income 
countries,  those  with  a  per  capita  GNP 
roughly  between  $600  and  $2,000,  This  group 
win  expand  in  the  future  and  even  now  rep- 
resents approximately  13  percent  of  world 
population.  Including  countries  such  as 
Mexico  and  Bra?Jl,  Many  of  these  countries 
would  like  to  collaborate  with  the  United 
States  but  adequate  financial  support  to  pay 
the  U.S.  share  is  lacking.-^ 

What  then  needs  greater  emphasis  than  is 
now  given  In  the  AID  approach?  The  first  is  a 
concentrated  effort  to  help  developing  coun- 
tries acquire  an  indlgenou.s  capacity  and 
competence  lor  adapting  and  devising  tech- 
nologies to  meet  their  own  needs  and  local 
conditions.  The  second  Is  a  mechanism  by 
means  of  which  the  United  States  could  co- 
operate with  middle-income  developing 
countries,  those  not  eligible  for  concessional 
aid.  In  investigative  projects  which  are 
largely  of  mutual  benefit  and  of  global  con- 
cern. The  third  is  a  unifying  device  for  fo- 
cusing and  mobillzln'^  world  science  and 
technology,  especially  the  experti.se  resident 
In  U.S.  universities  and  businesses,  to  solve 
problems  of  development  The  fovirth  Is  a 
greater  realization  that  foreign  assistance 
must  enter  a  new  era  of  cooperation  and 
partnership  where  all  parties  are  treated  as 
equals. 

Some  ways  In  which  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance could  correct  these  deficiencies  are 
illustrated  by  Canada's  solution.  The  Cana- 
dian International  Development  Agency 
(CIDA)  concentrates  on  the  least  developed 
countries,  gives  priority  to  basic  human  needs 
projects,  and  admiiilsters  significant  trans- 
fers of  technology  and  technical  knowledge 
But  in  addition  to  CIDA,  Canada  has  the  In- 
ternational Development  Research  Center 
(IDRC),  whose  purpose  Is  "to  Initiate,  en- 
courage, support  and  conduct  research  Into 
the  problems  of  the  developing  regions  of  the 
world  and  Into  the  means  of  applying  and 
adapting  scientific,  technical  and  other 
knowledge  to  the  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement of  those  regions"*  The  IDRC 
heavy  emphasizes  research  done  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  under  the  direction  of 
nationals  from  that  region.  The  flexibility 
and  independence  of  IDRC  Is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  10  of  the  21  directors  are  non- 
Canadians  and  six  of  those  are  from  devel- 
oping  countries. 

Background  of  the  Carter  Initiative.  The 
concern  of  scientists  for  a  new  mode  of  de- 
velopment cooperation  dates  back  to  the 
mid-1960s  when  a  panel  of  the  Presidents 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  and  then 
later  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  argued  for  a  more  intensive  and 
Independent  role  for  science  and  technology 
in  development.  More  recently,  a  reexamina- 
tion of  U.S.  aid  was  motivated  by  a  1977  as- 
sessment of  development  assistance  strate- 
gies carried  out  by  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion. The  Brookings  report  recommended  a 
new  US,  foundation  to  be  concerned  with 
research,  development  and  training  and 
which  would  be  independent  of  AID  or  its 
successor  agency.  Justification  for  the  foun- 
dation was  based  on  the  lack  of  technical 
people  in  AID,  the  lack  of  U.S.  resources  de- 
voted to  research  on  development  problems 
and  the  Insufficient  "American  institutional 
bases,  In  and  out  of  government,  to  help  re- 
search  Institutions   In   developing  nations" 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Focusing  on  the  creation  of  new  knowledge 
relevant  to  development,  the  proposed  foun- 
dation would  have  an  Independence  and 
quality  similar  to  that  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

The  initiation  and  preparatory  work  for 
Carters  new  Institute  came  from  Frank  Press 
and  his  advisers  at  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  Citing  a  "consensus  that 
scientific  and  technological  advances,  when 
employed  within  an  appropriate  policy  and 
management  framework,  can  be  Important 
factors  in  determining  the  rate  and  direction 
of  economic  and  social  development  (In- 
cluding the  satisfaction  of  basic  human 
needs)."  the  Press  planning  document  states 
that  what  is  required  Is  "an  Improved  ca- 
pacity by  individual  developing  countries 
and  regions  to  adapt  and  devise  technolo- 
gies responsive  to  local  problems  and  cir- 
cumstances" '■ 

The  functions  of  the  proposed  Institute 
for  Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation 
would  Include: 

Supporting  training  and  research  on  kev 
development  and  global  problems  in  both  the 
US  and  abroad,  including  regional  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Agricultural  Research  Cen- 
ters '■  and 

Providing  mechanlsm.s  for  collaborative 
projects  and  relationships  In  .science  and 
technology  between  American  and  foreign  In- 
stitutions, including  participation  by  mid- 
dle-tier developing  countries. 

The  institute  would  operate  via  regional 
offices  and  would  Include  as  advisers  people 
from  the  developing  countries  who  would  be 
consulted  extensively  in  the  planning  and 
operations. 

Suggestions  from  the  1978  Aspen  Confer- 
ence Because  the  proposed  Institute  was  seen 
as  so  essential,  the  Aspen  Institute  for  Hu- 
manistic Studies  and  the  newly  formed 
Council  on  Science  and  Technology  for  De- 
velopment ■  spon.sored  a  conference  in  Augu.st 
1978  Participants  Included  the  Institute 
planners.  Congressional  staff,  members  of  the 
US.  scientific  and  technical  community  and 
scientists  from  developing  nations." 

In  building  techno-sclentlfic  Infrastruc- 
ture, the  Aspen  participants  emphasized  cre- 
ating a  spirit  of  cooperation  as  equal  part- 
ners between  the  Institute  and  the  develop- 
ing countries  and  respecting  the  priorities  of 
the  country  while  engaging  In  extensive  con- 
sultations via  an  iterative  process.  A  coop- 
erative approach  should  not  be  incompatible 
with  the  rational  desire  by  Congress  that  U.S. 
funds  be  used  efficiently  and  not  be  siphoned 
off  by  some  dominant  group  in  the  develop- 
ing country  (or  in  the  United  States).  Also, 
experts  from  developing  countries  should  be 
integrated  as  much  as  possible  Into  Institute 
management  and  activities,  as  advisors  from 
top  to  bottom,  as  staff  members,  and  as 
members  of  any  policy  boards,  project  selec- 
tion panels,  and  peer  review  committees 

With  some  allowance  for  coordination  and 
oversight,  the  participants  felt  that  the  In- 
stitute should  be  as  Independent  as  possible 
from  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  from  detailed 
program  involvement  by  the  Congress  The 
best  single  guarantee  of  a  reasonable  degree 
of  Independence  would  be  a  strong  Board  of 
Directors,  with  policy  authority  and  with 
representation  from  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical community,  and  a  professionally  emi- 
nent director  This  would  be  In  addition  to 
the  essential  reqtilrement  of  a  separate 
identity,  operating  procedures  and  person- 
nel for  the  Institute  The  participants  did 
not,  feel  that  AID  has  the  capability  to  carry 
out  the  new  mandate. 


A  strong  argument  for  the  new  Institute 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  research  and  de- 
velopment and  promoting  self-reliance  are 
largely  Ignored  when  burled  in  a  capital-as- 
sistance and  "basic  human  needs"  oriented 
agency,  lies  In  the  opportunity  to  attract 
professionally  competent  scientlsU  and  enei- 
neers. 

Since  the  purpose  of  the  Institute  Is  to 
focus  science  and  technologv  on  all  devel- 
opment needs,  it  should  be  prepared  to  co- 
operate and  collaborate  In  manv  areas,  for 
example,  food  and  nutrition,  agricultural  re- 
search and  development,  marine  resources 
energy  and  natural  resources.  Industrializa- 
tion, policy  planning  and  management,  basic 
science,  environmental  research  and  devel- 
opment, education  and  training,  standards 
and  quality  control,  Information  processing 
communications,  cottage  Industries  and 
health. 

Regarding  "appropriate  technologj-,"  the 
search  should  always  be  for  the  best  tech- 
nology to  suit  each  purpose  and  circum- 
stance, which  is  determined  predominantly 
by  economic  efficiency  (In  terms  of  local 
factor  costs)  but  also  Influenced  by  socieUI 
values.  Caution  is  needed  in  applying  non- 
economic  criteria  to  technological  choice,  so 
as  not  to  prcxluce  counterproductive  results 
in  the  long  run. 

Universities  and  other  non-profit  educa- 
tional and  research  Institutions  in  the 
United  States  have  a  significant  part  to  play 
In  the  Institute's  work,  provided  that  they 
do  not  dominate  the  Institute  or  the  cooper- 
ating country  Research  should  be  conduct- 
ed by  citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  developing  countries. 

The  higher  education  of  foreign  nation- 
als in  the  United  States  is  an  important 
bridge  to  developing  countries  and  justifies 
a  more  coherent  policy  to  provide  greater 
financial  support  from  the  United  States 
(Which  funds  only  5  percent  of  these  stu- 
dents). Also,  the  education  of  women  must 
receive  sustained  emphasis. 

Significant  transfers  of  proprietary  tech- 
nology and  knowledge  will  continue  to  take 
place  through  many  channels.  Including 
transnational  profit  making  enterprises  The 
Institute  can  be  an  Information  clearing 
house  as  well  as  encourage  mechanisms  for 
U.S.  companies  to  help  in  building  self- 
reliant  capabilities  in  the  developing  world. 
Such  mechanisms,  which  might  be  arranged, 
encouraged,  or  financed  by  the  Institute, 
could  include:  training  provided  by  U.S. 
companies  (beyond  their  own  personnel)  as 
part  of  the  technology  transfer  agreements 
and  "sister  company"  relationships  between 
U.S.  companies  and  companies  In  develop- 
ing countries." 

The  Institute  should  also  cooperate  In  the 
study  of  the  social  Impacts  of  technology, 
especially  going  beyond  the  first  order  effects. 
Cultural  patterns  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count and  plans  must  be  made  to  alleviate 
societal  stress  arising  from  technological 
change. 

Administration  Blueprint  for  the  Institute 
for  Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation. 
The  Carter  Administration  established  a 
Planning  Office  for  the  Institute  headed  by 
Ralph  Smuckler,  Dean  of  International 
Studies  at  Michigan  State  University  An 
Advisory  Committee  chaired  by  David  Bell 
of  the  Ford  Foundation  was  also  established. 
The  Planning  Office  was  asked  to  clarify  the 
objectives,  operations  and  budget  within  one 
year. 

By  March   1979.  the  Administration  pre- 
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^  .      ^„f,  hill  tr.  rnnaress  for  the  au-  The  House  authorized  an  Advisory  Coun-      House-Senate     Appropriations     Committees 

sented  its  draft  bin  to  con  re^  for  tne  ^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^^^   adopting  the   policy   board     becomes   permanent.   The   crippling   restric- 
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p.  84.  See  also  the  speech  by  Bradford  Morse, 
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semed  its  draft  bill  to  Congress  for  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Institute-  The  recom- 
mended funding  was  $66  million  in  transfers 
from  AID  and  S25  million  in  new  money  for 
1980  and  $iO  million  in  1981. 

The  Administration  proposed  that  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  report  to  the  head  of  the 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency  TJiere  would  be  no  policy  board,  but 
the  Director  would  receive  policy  and  pro- 
gram advice  from  a  Council  of  25  members 
selected  by  the  President  One-third  of  the 
Council  membership  could  be  foreign  na- 
tionals Also  created  would  be  20  Institute 
fellowships,  awarded  annually  for  a  two-year 
period,  of  which  half  would  go  to  non-U.S 
citizens  By  bringing  In  outside  professionals 
with  new  ideas,  the  fellowship  program 
could  be  r  particularly  useful  device  for 
maintaining  excellence  In  a  government 
agency. 

The  purposes  and  functions  for  the  Insti- 
tute that  are  given  in  the  Administration's 
bill  provide  a  forceful  charter  and  man- 
date— quite  consistent  with  the  Initial  de- 
sign in  the  planning  documents  and  the 
recommendations  from  the  Aspen  confer- 
ence 

Congressional  Handiwork.  An  alternative 
bill  for  the  Institute  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  was  Introduced  by  Sena- 
tor Adlal  Stevenson  of  Illinois  and  Repre- 
sentative George  Brown  of  California.  By 
creating  a  board  with  policy  authority,  this 
bill  would  have  made  the  Institute  even 
more  independent  and  flexible  Also,  "sci- 
ence" was  included  in  the  name,  which  the 
Administration  finally  accepted.  The  Inclu- 
sion of  science"  in  the  title  is  appropriate 
since  science  underlies  technology  and  since 
cooperation  In  scientific  research  and  train- 
ing would  be  part  of  the  mission. 

THIRD  WORLD  AID  FROM  INDUSTRIAUZED  COUNTRIES 


Proposed 

197S  aid 

5  percent 

(millions 

for  Third 

of  U.S. 

World 

dollars) 

R.  S  D. 1 

Country 


WESTERN 

Aiislralia 38S  19.25 

Belgium 336  16.80 

Canada 885  44.25 

f'ance 2.152  107.60 

Federal  Republic  of  Germany.. 1,309  65  45 

Japan 1,093  54.65 

Netherlands 718  35.90 

S*eden 607  30.35 

United  Kingdom 827  41  35 

UnitedStates 4.304  215  20 

Others 896  44.80 

Total. 13.512  675.60 

SOCIALIST 

Bulgaria 8  .40 

Czechoslovakia 1,064  53!20 

German  Democratic  Republic  105  5  25 

Hungary. 20  1.00 

Poland 52  2.60 

Romania    261  13.05 

Soviet  Union 1,208  60.40 

Total 2,718  135.90 

'  Most  of  the  financial  assiitarKe  the  Third  World  fKelves  is  as 

tied  aid.  One  popular  suggestion  at  UNCSTD  to  raise  more  money 
specilically  for  research  and  development  was  to  set  aside  5  per- 
cent of  these  aid  funds  for  research  and  channel  these  funds 
through  institutions  such  as  the  prcposed  Institute  foi  Scientific 
and  Technological  Cooperation. 

Source  Transfer  of  Resources  in  Real  Terms  to  Developing 
Countries,  United  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and  Development 
ilocument  AC'AC  1917.  Apr.  13,  1978. 


The  House  authorized  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil rather  than  adopting  the  policy  board 
in  the  Stevenson  bill,  but  required  the 
Director  to  seek  Council  advice  on  all  poll- 
icles  and  programs  and  on  changes  or  new 
Initiatives  before  their  Implementation.  The 
Council  would  also  be  responsible  for  an 
annual  report  setting  forth  its  recommenda- 
tions and  advice.  The  House  approved  that 
up  to  one-third  of  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil should  be  foreign  nationals,  a  signifi- 
cant step  for  the  United  States,  and  up  to 
five  should  be  officials  of  the  U.S.  government. 

In  several  ways,  the  Administration's  pro- 
posal for  the  Institute  followed  the  AID 
mandate  to  meet  basic  human  needs  The 
House  authorization  tilted  the  Institute  even 
further  toward  a  basic  human  needs  focus 
by  qualifying  its  support  of  research  as 
follows:  "with  emphasis  on  research  relating 
to  technologies  which  are  labor  Intensive  or 
which  do  not  generate  additional  unemploy- 
ment or  under-employment  and  with  em- 
phasis on  those  problems  which  are  the 
greatest  Impediment  to  Improvement  in  the 
lives  of  the  majority  of  the  poor." 

The  Senate  Initially  rejected  the  Institute 
m  Its  version  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Act.  but  the  House  prevailed  In  conference 
and  the  Institute  was  authorized  In  August 
of  1979.  However,  the  authorization  and  a 
strongly  committed  President  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  guarantee  creation  of  the  Institute. 

Senator  Dennis  DeConclnl  of  Arizona  per- 
suaded the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee to  strike  out  funds  for  the  Institute,  and 
on  the  Senate  floor  he  offered  an  amendment 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  money  for  plan- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1980.  The  amendment 
passed — 76  to  22.  Thus  the  Planning  Office 
for  the  Institute  was  forced  to  close  pend- 
ing resolutions  of  the  Appropriation  BUI 
between  the  House  and  Senate. 

Senator  DeConclnl  and  fwrne  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staffers  appear  to  have 
waged  a  personal  vendetta  against  the  In- 
stitute. They  argue,  in  part,  that  the  Insti- 
tute for  Scientific  and  Technical  Cooperation 
Is  redundant  and  a  boondoggle  since  AID 
can  do  the  Job;  the  proliferation  of  the 
bureaucracy  must  be  stopped;  and  the  Insti- 
tute would  provide  a  handout  for  U.S.  uni- 
versities. Calling  for  investigations.  DeCon- 
clnl has  even  accused  ISTC  planners 
within  the  government  of  collaborating  il- 
legally with  greedy  academics  to  lobby  Con- 
gress. Daniel  Qreenberg  says  that  It  "has  the 
ring  of  a  Rip  Van  Winkle  excitedly  telling 
the  cops  that  there's  gambling  in  Atlantic 
City." 

In  early  1980,  the  House-Senate  Appro- 
priations Conference  Committee  reached  the 
following  agreement  for  the  current  fiscal 
year:  $12  million  of  new  money  will  be  given 
to  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment for  programs  similar  to  those  In  the 
Institute  for  Scientific  and  Technological 
Cooperation  authorization,  but  none  of  the 
funds  may  be  used  to  set  up  a  separate 
Institute  or  Its  planning  office  There  is  no 
director's  position  and  the  staff  of  the  new 
AID  subunlt  is  severely  restricted 

Recommendations.  We  are  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  the  Institute  for 
Scientific  and  Technological  Cooperation 
Independent  of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  The  bold,  fresh  endeavor  rep- 
resented by  the  Carter  proposal  Is  emascu- 
lated   If    the    compromise    reached    by   the 


House-Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
becomes  permanent.  The  crippling  restric- 
tions have  already  resulted  in  Nyle  Brady 
declining  the  directorship.  Even  with  the 
good  intentions  of  the  Administration,  con- 
tinuing AID  control  of  these  programs  Is 
totally  inconsistent  with  what  the  Institute 
was  supposed  to  achieve.  The  only  hope  for 
resurrecting  a  separate  institute  is  for  the 
Administration  to  wage  a  vigorous  battle 
for  funding  in  fiscal  year  1981  consistent 
with  the  Congressional  authorization.  By 
recommending  $95  million  for  the  Institute, 
the  President's  budget  demonstrates  a  re- 
solve to  fight.  Success  will  not  be  ea.sy  be- 
cause of  opposition  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  new  demands  for  budget 
rutting,  and  the  shrinking  Congressional 
consistency  for  foreign  aid.  If  the  Institute 
initiative  falls,  its  supporters  must  continue 
to  push  the  US  governnnent  for  a  more 
Intensive  and  independent  role  for  science 
and  technology  aiding  development. 

If  the  Institute  is  eventually  funded  con- 
sistent with  the  authorization  bill  and  the 
Administration's  planning,  we  offer  two  sug- 
gestions as  ways  to  enhance  its  effectiveness. 
First,  we  feel  that  there  is  still  too  much 
emphasis  on  meeting  the  basic  human  needs 
of  the  poor  A  major  rationale  for  the  In- 
stitute and  means  of  distinguishing  It  from 
AID  becomes  blurred.  Also  lost  is  the  op- 
portunity to  mitigate  in  a  small  way  the 
paternalistic  flavor  of  American  bilateral  aid. 
While  the  work  of  the  Institute  will  also  help 
the  poorest,  its  programs  .should  not  be  spe- 
cifically directed  to  this  sector.  The  purpose 
of  the  Institute  is  to  focus  science  and  tech- 
nology on  all  development  needs. 

The  final  recommendation,  which  Is  more 
nebulous,  concerns  the  reluctance  of  the 
planners  to  confront  directly  how  the  Insti- 
tute is  to  aid  countries  In  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  word  industrialization  is  hardly 
ever  mentioned  in  the  draft  planning  docu- 
ments, although  there  is  the  one  problem 
focus  area  euohemlstically  called  "non-agrl- 
cultural  employment."  This  small  unit  does 
have  some  useful  elements  for  generating 
self-reliant  capabilities  in  industrial  tech- 
nology, such  as  facilitating  programs  of  man- 
agement training,  cooperative  ventures  be- 
tween small  to  medium-size  bu.slnes.=es  in  the 
United  States  and  developing  countries,  and 
use  of  retired  U.S.  businessmen  to  help 
countries  improve  domestic  industries.  Since 
Industrialization  is  an  important  aspect  of 
the  contribution  of  science  and  technology 
to  development,  finding  acceptable  avenues 
of  cooperation  deserves  greater  prominence. 

Of  course,  the  planners'  timidity  In  the  in- 
dustrial area  reflects  the  present  wariness 
among  the  American  public  and  Congress 
about  creating  possible  competition  for 
American  Jobs.  Yet.  the  developing  countries 
want  help  in  the  industrialization  of  those 
sectors  where  they  might  have  a  compara- 
tive advantage  In  International  markets 
Qtioting  Senator  Stevenson,  "Our  economic 
future  is  Jeopardized  less  by  transferring 
well  understood  technology,  than  by  failing 
to  support  research  and  development  and  by 
permitting  our  innovative  capabilities  to 
weaken.  By  working  cooperatively  with  de- 
veloping countries  to  help  develop  their  in- 
digenous scientific  and  technological  capa- 
bilities, we  build  new  and  Improved  markets 
and  obtain  valuable  data  and  information 
necessary  to  our  own  continued  economic 
growth   and   development."" 

FOOTNOTES 

'  S.  Kuznets,  Modern  Economic  Growth 
(New  Haven:    Yale   University  Press,    1966) 
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p.  84  See  also  the  speech  by  Bradford  Morse, 
Administrator  of  the  United  Nations  Devel- 
opment Program  at  Jordan's  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  Conference.  Feb.  18-22. 
1978. 

-  "An  Assessment  of  Development  Assist- 
ance Strategies  (Interim  Report)  ".  Brookings 
Institution,  Oct.  1977.  See  also  W.  Cotter 
"How  AID  Falls  to  Aid  Africa,"  Foreign  Pol- 
icy No.  34.  Spring   1979,  pp.   107-119 

■■"The  National  Science  Foundation  does 
support  some  science  and  technology  cooper- 
ation projects  and  exchanges  under  bilateral 
agreements  with  middle  income  countries 
Also,  the  Science  and  Technology  Program 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States  has 
successfully  been  supporting  cooperative  re- 
search projects  among  its  member  countries, 
who  are  largely  in  the  middle  Income  group 

•  Act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  May 

13.  1970.  setting  up  the  IDRC. 

■'  "Foundation  for  International  Techno- 
logical Cooperation.  Plans  and  Concepts," 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  June 

14.  1978,  Staff  work  within  OS'TP  on  the  In- 
stitute was  guided  by  Eugene  Skolnlkoff  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

"The  11  International  Agricultural  Re- 
search Centers  have  largely  been  successful  in 
applying  modern  scientific  research  to  the 
needs  of  developing  countries,  in  particular 
on  the  possibilities  of  Increased  agricultural 
productivity  in  the  tropics  and  sub-tropics. 
Another  example  of  science  being  applied  In 
areas  Imnortant  to  developing  countries  Is 
the  International  Center  for  Insect  Phys- 
iology and  Ecology   (Kenya). 

'  The  Council  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  Development,  whose  Chairman  is  Fred- 
erick Seltz  and  Executive  Director  Is  Charles 
Dennlson,  has  published  an  Independent  as- 
sessment of  ISTC,  which  Is  available  from  Its 
offices  at  2010  Massachusetts  Ave..  N,W.. 
Suite  600,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

'  This  section  relies  heavily  on  the  com- 
ments given  at  the  Conference,  but  the  30 
participants  should  not  be  held  responsible 
for  this  brief  summary  or  the  recommenda- 
tions at  the  end. 

"  Among  the  recommendations  for  the  In- 
stitute from  the  U.S.  private  sector  which  are 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Aspen  Work- 
shop on  "Public  Private  Collaboration  and 
Third  World  Food  Systems"  (available  from 
Mary  Wolff,  Aspen  Institute,  1229  University 
Avenue.  2nd  Floor,  Boulder,  CO  80302). 

'""Status  Report".  Foundation  for  Inter- 
national Technological  Corporation  (FITC) 
Planning  Office,  Jan.  17,  1979;  "Revision  of 
the  FITC  Document  of  Oct.  13,  1978",  FITC 
Planning  Office,  Dec.  4,  1978;  and  "FITC 
Congressional    Presentation",  Feb.   23.    1979 

"  Draft  bill  and  statement  from  the  Hon- 
orable Adlal  Stevenson,  United  States 
Senate. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Levitas  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  May  14,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  GiAiMo  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  May  14,  on  ac- 
count of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL    ORDERS    GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 


tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material : ) 

Mr.  Green,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Oilman,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Member  lat  the  request 
of  Mr.  Oilman)  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial : ) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bailey)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material:) 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bingham,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  White,  for  5  minutes,  tixiay. 

Mr.  Wolff,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Murtha,  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  to  cost  $1,277.25. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe  I  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Symms  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr,  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  DORNAN. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bailey  i  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rodino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Hightower. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dodd. 

Mr.  Frost  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kazen. 

Mr.  Harris. 

Mr.  Applecate. 


Mr.  Plorio. 

Mr,  Studds. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  NowAK 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr  McHucH. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  Brodhead. 

Mr.  BoLLiNc. 

Mr.  McGuiRE. 

Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisH. 

Mr.  Rahall. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

S.  668.  An  act  to  permit  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  to  file 
with  the  U.S  Court  of  Claims  any  claim  such 
band  could  have  filed  with  the  Indian  Clalnu 
Commission  under  the  act  of  August  13  1946 
(60  Stat.  1049). 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker : 

H  R  10  An  act  to  authorize  actions  for  re- 
dress in  cases  involving  deprivations  of  rights 
of  institutionalized  persons  secured  or  pro- 
tected by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States;  and 

H.R  6839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1982 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  51  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  14.   1980.  at  3  p.m. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CONCERN- 
ING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  committees, 
and  delegations  traveling  under  an  au- 
thorization from  the  Speaker,  concern- 
ing the  foreign  currencies  and  U.S.  dol- 
lars utilized  by  them  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1979  and  the 
first  quarter  of  calendar  year  1980  in 
connection  with  foreign  travel  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  95-384  are  as  follows : 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICUITURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1980 
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report  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 198l>-<:otitinu«l 


Per  diem ' 


TranjDortation 


Other  DurocMet 


Total 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1980 


1 
Date 

Country 

Perd 

em> 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  2 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency       currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

currency: 

Hon.  James  Jeffords..   

1/n 

1/12 
1/14 
1/lS 

1/19 
1/21 
1/23 

1/12 
1/12 
1/12 
1/23 
3/11 

1/12 
1/14 
1A6 
1/19 

1/21 
1/22 

1/27 

1/17 
1/17 
1/17 
1/26 
3/14 

Japan    _. 

7.17 

7  17 

Indonesia 

225. 00  . 

150.00  . 

'209.89  . 

•  128. 59 
75.00  . 
375.00  . 

375.00  . 

375.00 
375.00 
176.00 
375.00  . 

79.55  . 
110.74  .. 
69.70  .. 

237.30  . 

304  55 

Thailand 

People's     Republic     of 

China. 
Philippines 

10  11 

270  85 

-- 

15.55  . 

295. 14 

315  89 

Taiwan 

75  00 

India 

375  00 

Military     transportation    (indi-  . 

Mexico  City 

6,695.93  . 

339.00  . 
339.00  . 
339.00  _ 
825.00  _ 
903.00  . 

6,  695  93 

vidual  legs  of  trip). 
Hon.  Alvin  Baldus. 

714  DO 

Al  Zepp 

Mexico  City.    

714  00 

Roter  Albee 

Mexico  City 

714  00 

Hon.  Tom  Foley 

Berlin. 

Lisbon. 

629  85 

1  63    85 

Hon.  James  Johnson 

238.96 

1,516.96 

Committee  totals 

2.839.48  . 

9,933.22  . 

901.64 

13,698.34 

■  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

-'  If  foreign  currency  's  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

eipended. 


'  J225  minus  JI5.11  refund. 
<  J150  minus  $21.41  refund. 


Apr.  28,  198C. 


THOMAS  S.  FOLEY,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1980 


r«ame  of  Member  or  employee 


Visit  to  Panama,  Guantanamo  Bay 
and  Roosevelt  Roads: 
Dicl(inson.  Congressman  Wm.  L. 
Transportation  provided  by  the 

Department  of  the  Na^y. 
Other   expenses   (meals,   lodg- 
ing, etc.)  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy. 

Tsompanas.  Paul  L.. 

Transportation  provided  by  the 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Other  purposes  (meals,  lodging, 
etc.)  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 

Gilleece.  Mary  Ann 

Transportation  provided  by  the 

Department  of  the  Navy. 
Other  expenses  (meals,  lodging, 
etc.)  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy. 
Attendance  at  4th  Annual  Seminar 
of  the  Center  for  Oceans  La* 
and  Policy: 

Ford,  John  J 

Wehrkundf  meeting: 
Beard,  Congressman  Robin  L  ._ 

Carr.  Congressman  Robert.. 

Stratton,   Congressman  Samuel 
S. 

Wilson,  Congressman  Bob 

Schatzman,  Frederick  A 

Note    Transportation   provided 
at    the    invitation    of    the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Local  Transportation  for  the 
entire  group. 
Research   and   development  sub- 
committee    investigation     of 
U.S.  defense  preparedness  m 
Pacific    theater    and    Indian 
Ocean 
Ichord,  Congressman  Richard  H 


Montgomery,  Congressman  G.  V. 
Soence.  Congressman  Floyd  0. . 
Stump.  Congressman  Robert  L.. 

Witson,  Congressman  Bob 

Battisia,  Anthony  R 

Cooper,  Thomas  F 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  tablp. 


» 

Country 

Pet  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

M 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign          or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Arrival 

Departure 

1/7 

i,a2 

Panama 

375.00. 

375.00 

1,464.15 

1,464  15 

179. 72 

179.72 

1/7 

1/12 

Panama 

375.00  . 

375.00 

1  464  15 

179. 72 

1  464  15 

179.72 

1/7 

1/12 

Panama 

375.00  . 

375.00 

1  464  15 

1,464. 15 

179.72  . 

179.72 

1/8 

2/8 
2/8 

2,'8 

2/8 
2/8 


1/12    Grand  Cayman  BWI. 


2/10  Germany. 
2/10  Germany., 
2/10    Germany. 


2/10    Germany. 
2/10    Germany. 


425. 58 

425.  58 

17.58 

217.98 
425. 58 


467.  40 

246.00 

246.00 

10.28 

126.00 
246.00 


469.  75 


251.43 


1/6  1/7  New  Zealand 150.81  150. 

1/7  1/11  Australia 288  320. 

l/ll  1/13  Singapore 401.94  188. 

1/6  1/7  New  Zealand 143.81  143. 

1/7  1/11  Australia 288  320. 

1/11  1/13  Singapore 401.94  188. 

1/6  1/7  New  Zealand 150.81  150. 

1/7  1/11  Australia 288  320. 

1/11  1/13  Singapore 401.94  188. 

1/6  1/7  NewZealand  150.81  150. 

1/7  l/ll  Australia 288  320. 

I/ll  1/13  Singapore 401.94  188. 

1/6  1/7  NewZealand 150.81  150. 

1/7  1/11  Australia.... 288  320 

1/11  1/13  Singapore..- 401.94  188 

1/6  1/7  NewZealand 150.81  150 

1/7  1/11  Australia 288  320. 

lAl  1/13  Singapore 401.94  188. 

1/6  1/7  NewZealand 150.81  150. 

1/7  1/11  Australia.. 288  320. 

1/U  1/13  Singapore 401  94  188. 


5, 440. 26 


00                                                                            

DO        

4,113.07 

00 

oo 

00 

5  440.26                                        

00        

oo 

00 

5,041.26                                             

00 

00                                                                            

00      

5,041.26         

00       

00 

00 

5,440.26                                      - 

00 

00              .                                       

00 

5,440.26    

00 

00  

937.15 

246.00 

246.00 

10.28 

126.00 
246.00 


251.43 


590. 26 
320. 00 
188.00 
256. 07 
320.00 
188.00 
590. 26 
320.00 
188.00 
191.26 
320.00 
188.00 
191.26 
320.00 
188.00 
590.26 
320.00 
188.00 
590. 26 
320.00 
188.00 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1980— Continued 


Date 

Country 

Perd 

em  1 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tola 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S. 
currenqr ' 

Marshall,  Ralph 

1/6 
1/7 

1/n 

1/7 
1/11 
1/13 

New  Zealand 

150.81 

150.00  . 
320.00  . 
188.00  . 

4,S40.38  . 

4  990  38 

Australia 

288 

"" 

3?0  OC 

Singapore 

401.94 

188  OC 

Local    transportation    for    the  .. 

3,360.00  . 

3  360  OC 

entire  group  in  Australia, 
ether  expenses  in  Australia 

10.00  . 
161.04  . 

80  X 

Appropriations    Committee    trip, 
Subcommittee      on      Foreign 
Operations: 
Emery.  Congressman  David  F. 

2/2 
2/4 
2/6 
2/7 

7,/4 
2/6 
2/7 
2/8 

Enfland 

100 

230.00  . 
304.00  . 
152.00  . 
150.00  . 

30.92  . 

428  96 

Saudi  Arabia 

Pakistan 

India _ 

....      1,021.44 

....      1,054.80 

1,188 

1,021.44 
1,054.80 

304  00 

72.58 

224  58 

150  00 

Transportation  provided  by  the  .. 

6,575.38  . 

6  575  38 

Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

Committee  total        .     ..  .. 

8,559.68  . 

55,876.94  . 

859.78  . 

6$,  298. 40 

*  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 

MELVIN  PDICE,  Chairman. 

AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Apr.  30.  1980. 


Date 

Country 

Perd 

em' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivaleflt 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U,S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU.S. 

currency' 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival      Departure 

Hon,  Richard  A.  Gephardt 

1/23/79         11/23/79 
11/23/79         11/26,79 
11/26/79         ll/27;79 
11/27/79         11/28/79 

England 

Saudi  Arabia 

United  Arab  Emirates... 

115.00  . 

380.00  . 

None  . 

154.00  . 

367.88  . 

482.88 

Local  transportation 

380.00 

Special  transportation  arrange- 

154.00 

partment. 

f<ote: 

Per  diem  received    . 

649.00 

535.00 

Returned  to  Treasury 

114.00 

649.00  . 

367.88  . 

1.016.88 

<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
Apr.  29,  1980. 


-  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter!amount  expended. 


ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO,  Chairni\an. 
REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31.  1980 


Date 

Country 

Perd 

em' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

ToU 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

or  U.S. 
currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U  S 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

currency ' 

Hon.  Robert  N  Giaimo 

2/13 
2/15 
2/13 
2/15 
2/13 
2/15 

Ihs 

2A3 
2/15 

1/16 

1/18 
1/18 

2/15 

2/18 
2/15 
2/18 
2/15 
2/18 
2/15 
2/18 
2/18 
2/18 
2/15 
2/18 

1/11 

1/14 
1/16 
1/18 
1/18 
1/21 

Israel 

Egypt 

Israel 

Egypt 

Israel 

Egypt 

Israel 

Egypt 

Israel 

Egypt 

Israel 

Egypt 

Mornccn 

Algeria 

Tunisia       

."."."."."."■  'iw.'sdo" 
".'".".r  "iH.soo" 
■■.".".■.".""  iw.soo" 
'.'.'.'.'.'.  ""iii'.m 
'.'."".  ""\ii',Mb' 
V.'.V.V'isy.'ioa' 

160.00  . 
225.00  . 
160.00  . 
225.00  . 
160.00  . 
225.00  . 
160.00  . 
225.00  . 
160.00  . 
225.00  . 
160.00  . 
225.00  . 

160.00 

225.00 

160.  OC 

225  OO 

Hon,  Delbert  L.  Latta     .. 

160. OC 

225  00 

Mace  1  Broide 

160.00 

225  00 

John  F.  Cove 

160  00 

225.00 

James  B.  Hedlund 

160  00 

225,00 

Department  of  Army  was  desig- 
nated action  agency  for  travel 
arrangements. 

Total 

2,310.00  .. 

2. 310. 00 

Hon.  Paul  Simon 

..'.[". 60,245' 

154.00  . 

o . 

34.81  . 
142.47  . 

299 «6."43": 

299""' 

80.(3 

154.00 

Libya  

Greece 

Iraq 

134,400 

41,888 

34.81 

142.  47 

Airline    tickets    purchased    in  . 

1,70100  . 

1, 7ni,nn 

Deutsch  marks. 
Peter  Storm 

1 
ihe 

1/18 

1/18 

1/11 

1/14 
1/16 
1/18 
1/18 
1/21 

Morocco 

Algeria 

Tunisia       .     

'.'.'.'..'. 66,'245" 

154.00  . 

109.?? : 

206.25  . 

299            80.43  . 

'/.'.'.'.""'."Tniio". 

299 

80.43 

154,00 

Libya 

Greece 

.'.".'."".""""423,906' 

"  "   109  81 

Airline    tickets    purchased    in 

Iraq 

60,638 

206.25 
1,703.00 

Deutsch  marks. 

Total 

801.34  . 

3,566.86  . 

4,  368. 20 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table 

=^=^=^^^ 
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1 
Date 

Country 

Perdi 

em  1                       Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar                          U  S.  dollar 

equivalent                          equivalent 

Of  U.S.          Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency »        currency      currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  - 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Hon.  Stephen  Solarz 

1/2 
1/8 
1/7 
1/9 
1/11 
/12 

aj 
1/20 

1/20 

1/21 

1/6 
1/7 

1/9 
1/10 
1/12 
1/13 
1/14 
1/20 
1/20 
1/21 
1/22 

E«ypt — 

Sudan 

Saudi  Arabia 

North  Yemen 

Oman 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Jordan _ _ 

Isarel 

Ejypt - 

Sudan 

Italy 

200.500 

""126."  250 
10, 095 
73, 870 
49,440 

"""60."  375' 

286.43  

286  43 

67.00 

67  0" 

Military  air  transportation 

Military  air  transportation 

375. 00 

375  5O 

22.81 

22  18 

216.00 

216  OO 

132.00  

None  

450.00 

132.00 
450  66 

Military  air  transportation 

Commercial  air  travel 

None 

92.00 

75.00 

2,070.00  . 

92:66 

75.00 

Total 

1,716.11 2,070.00  . 

3,786.11 

1/2 

i/'il 

1/12 
1/13 
1/M 
1/20 
1/20 
1/21 

1/6 
1/7 
1/9 
1/10 
1/12 
1/13 
1/14 
1/20 
1/20 
1/21 
1/22 

Wendell  Belew 

Egypt 

Sudan 

Saudi  Arabia 

North  Yemen .. 

20,050 

"i26,"25d" 
10,095 

"""49."440" 

""'60,"375' 

286.43 

286. 43 

67.00 

67  00 

375.50 

375.00 

Military  air  transportation 

22.18         

22  18 

Oman 

United  Arab  Emirates 

Jordan... 

Israel 

Egypt 

Sudan. 

Italy 

216.00 

216.00 

132.00 

132.00 

None 

450.00 

"'  "456.66 

Military  air  transportation 

None 

92.00 

92.'66 

75.00 

75.00 

2,070.00  . 

2, 070. 00 

- 

Total 

1,716.11  2,070.00  . 

3, 786. 11 

1/3 
1/6 
1/7 
1/12 
2/3 
2/4 
2/S 
2/7 

1/6 
1/7 

1/12 
1/16 

2/4 
2/6 
2/7 
2'8 

Bruce  Mendith 

Enfland 

Scotland 

France 

Germany 

United  Kingdom 

Saudi  Arabia 

Pakistan 

India 

15. 402 

3,795 

240.000 

61,047 

345.00 896.00  . 

1,241.00 

85.00  

600.00 69.10. 

357. 00               .              112. 80 

85.00 
669. 10 
469.  30 

Scott  Lilly 

230.00 

230. 00 

•  51.00 

51.00 

152.00 

152.00 

150.00 

150.00 

Transportation       furnished       by 

4.778.00  . 

4, 778. 00 

military    aircraft.    Cost    shown 
s    comparable    to    first-class 
commercial  rate. 

Total 

1.970.00    .           ..  .      5.855.90 

7. 825. 90 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

;  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

'  Guest  of  Chief  of  Mission. 
Full  per  diem  not  claimed. 

expended. 
Apr.  29.  1980.  '  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO.  Chairman. 
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Per  diem ' 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  US. 

currency' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency" 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


Agiis.  N. 


Military  transportation. 
Barnes.  M.  D 


1/16  Venezuela. 

1/19  Brazil 

1/20  Costa  Rica. 
Barbados.. 


219.12 

62.36 

47.67 

42.85 

959.52 

1/26    England 

1/29    Egypt 

2/1    Israel 

2/2    Saudi  Arabia 

2/2  2/3    EngUnd 115.00 

Commercial  transportation $1,153.00 

Belknap 2/29  3/5    Austria 470.00 

Commercial  transportation $1,456.00 

Berdes.  G 1/9  1/18    Spain 687.00  

1/18  1/20    Portugal 150.00 38.15 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 


1/25 
1/2S 


245.33 

239.99 

42.83 


115.00 
225.50 
300.00 


4.81 
57.80 


464. 45 
307. 16 
148.30 
42.85 
959. 52 
115.00 
225.00 
300.00 


821.65 
125. 16 


115.00 
1,153.00 

470.00 
1,456.00 
1,508.65 

313.31 


Total 2,590.15 


3,978.67  1,009.42 


7,  578. 24 


Military  transportation 2,881.83 

BonkerO..              1/15  1/17  Germany iw.OO  

1/17  1/20  Netherlands I6S.00 

1/20  1/22  France 200.00  

Commercial  transportation 2,101.00 

3/2  "3/5  Switzerland.II"I.'"i;i"."."I.".'.".'."  ■  'iW.M 300.32 

Commercial  transportation 2,053  00 

Fatemi,  F 1/15  1/17  Germany... ■.".■.■.".■.■.■.■.".■:.■.■.■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.':"        180.66  

1/17  1/20  Netherlands 166.00  

1/20  1/22  France 200.00  

Commercial  transportation 2  10100 

2/29  3/5  Switiertand.".".".".".".".".".".".".".".".'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'     ' ' "Sltt 'W  . .'. 

Commercial  transportation 2,000.00 


2,881.83 
180.00 

166. 00 
200.00 

2,101,00 
489,  52 

2.053.00 
180. 00 
166.00 
200.00 

2,101,00 
510,00 

2,000,00 


Total 1.791.20 

Sm  footnotes  at  end  of  tabia 


11,437.15  13,228.35 
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Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


P*'  I'l'ni  I                      Transportation  other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar  u.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S 

currency       currency'  currency      currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 


Total 


Foieign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

otU.S. 

currency ' 


Fite,  W. 


Commercial  transportation. 
Fox.E 


1/2 
1/3 

m 

1/16 

"I'/is 

1/16 
1/19 


1/3 

1/5 

1/7 

1/9 

1/11 

1/15 

1/16 

1/19 

"V/i6 

1/19 
1,70 


Belgium 

Norway 

Enpland 

Netherlands. 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

France 


Miliary  transportation. 

Total.. 

Freidman.  G 


Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica. 
Barbados.. 


214.00 
186.00 
230.00 
166.00 
270.00  . 
22S.00  . 
94.00  . 
300.00  . 

"29i.'38"; 

276.00  . 

71.37  . 


39.46 

"i6."75' 
16.09 


1.096.00 
219. 12 
62.36 
47.67 
42.8S  . 
959.52 


4.n 
$7.10 


214.00 

186.00 
230  00 
205.46 
270,00 
241.75 
110.09 
300.00 
,096.00 
510.50 
343. 17 
176.84 
42.85 
959.52 


2,323.75 2.499.82 


62.61 


4.816.18 


1/13 

1/16 

1/16 

1'19 

1/W 

1''20 

Military  transportation. 
Galey,  M.  E 


Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica. 
Barbados.. 


274.62 

275.72 

62.S0 


Commercial  transportation. 
Oilman,  B.  A 


2/24 
3/6 


3/6 

3/8 


Austria 1.034.00 

Switzerland 157.15 


219. 12 
62.36 
47.67 
42. 8S 
9S9.S2 
124.00 


4.81 
S7.n 


Commercial  transportation. 
Military  transportation 


1/14 

1/16 

1/16 

1/19 

1/19 

1„'21 

1/21 

1/23 

Thailand  . 
China  (PRC). 
Philippines.. 
Taiwan 


147.55 
225.00 
136.58 
136.10 


84S.00 

110.74 

69.70 

237.30 


10.11 
15.55 


1.225.00 1 

7.621.97 '""]"""""'       I 


Total. 
Grunberg,  C. 


493  74 
342.89 
167.97 
42,85 
959.  52 
158.00 
157.15 
845.00 
268.  40 
310.25 
373.88 
136.10 
225.00 
621.97 


2,449.22 11,565.23 


Commercial  transportation. 
Guyer,  T 


1/13 
I/IS 
1/19 


1/15    Austria 

1/19    Switzerland. 
1/22    France 


88.27  14,102.72 


241. 50  . 

344.71 

400.00 


Military  transportation. 

Holstine,  J 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 


1/6 
1/16 


1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/16 
1/19 


Venezuela. 

Brazil 

Costa  Rica- 
Barbados. _ 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


Korea- 

Jaoan.. 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

China  (PRC). 


164.00  . 

270  00 

225  00 

75.00 

223.00 


826.00 

219.12 
62.36 
47.67 
42.85 

959.52 
9S.0O  . 
8.36 
79.55 

110.74 
69.70 


4.81 

57.80 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


Total. 


241.50 
344,71 

400  00 
826  00 
516. 12 
343.17 
180.47 
42  85 
959  52 
259  00 
285.  53 
304.55 
195. 85 
308.25 


2,591.21  2,520.87 


95.44 


5. 207. 52 


Military  transporta?i( 
Ruber,  Robert. _ 


1/19 
1/21 


1/21 
1/23 


Philippines, 
Taiwan 


145. 97 
150.00 


237.30 


Commercial  transportation 

Total 

Lisenby,  S 


1/2 
1/3 
1/5 
W 

I/U 
1/15 
1/16 


1/3 

1/5 

1/7 

1/9 

1/12 

1/15 

1/16 

1/19 


Belgium 

Norway 

England 

Netherlands. 

Germany 

Italy 

Austria 

France 


174.00 

186  00 
230  00 
166.00 
270.00 
225.00 
94.00 

3oaoo 


8.714.21 


39.46 


16.75 
16.09 


1.096.00 


383.27 

150  on 

714  21 
174.00 
186  00 
230.00 
205.46 
270,00 
241.75 
110.09 
300.00 
096.  W 


1.940.97 


Commercial  transportation 
Mann,  J.  L 

Commercial  transportation" 
Moser,  M.  H 


1/3 
1/7 

1/19 


1/6 
1/10 

1/16 

1/19 

1/21 


10.119.81 12.060.78 


England 

Zaire  (per  diem  received 

in  S.A.), 

South  Africa 

Rhodesia  (per  diem 

received  in  S.A.). 
England 


175. 43 


115  55 
317  68 


600.00 


290.98 
317.68 

600.00 


384.00 


1/5 


1/7    Portugal. 


54.00 


1/13 
1/1« 


Military  transportation. 
Committee  total... 
Nelson,  C 


1/16    Venezuela. 

1/19    Brazil 

1/20    Costa  Rica. 
Barbados... 


293  64 

249  00 
75.00 


.261.00 

75  00 

585  00 

219.12 

62.36 

47,67 

42,85 

959,  52 


4.81 
57.80 


384,00 

,261.00 

129.00 

585.00 

512  76 

316  17 

180  47 

42.85 

959,52 


1,831.07. 5.685.75 


62.61 


Military  transportation 
Palmer,  E 


1/6 
.^ 

1/16 
l/» 

1/21 


7. 579. 34 


1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/21 
1/23 


Korea 

Japan 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

China  (PRC)... 

Philippines 

Taiwan  (ROC).. 


164.00 
270.00 
225,00 
75.00 
225. 00 
150.00 
150.00 


95  00 
8.36 

79,  55 
110.74  , 

69,70 
237.30 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


1'6 

1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/21 


1/8 
1/11 
1/14 

n6 

1/19 
1/21 
1/23 


Korea 

Japan 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

China  (PRC)... 

Philippines 

Taiwan  (ROC)., 


164.00 
270. 00 
225.00 

75.00 
225.00 
150,00 
150.00 


8,714.21 

95.00 

8.36 

79.55 

110.74 

69.70 

237.  30 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


259.00 

285  53 
304,55 
195.85 
310.25 

387,30 

150  00 
714  7\ 
259  00 
285.53 
304  55 
195  85 
387.03 
150.00 


Total 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


2,518.00 9,915.51 


65.66 


12. 499. 17 
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I 


Per  diem  ' 


Transportation 


Ottisr  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  irf  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Countr^r 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

curreiKy      currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  = 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  • 


U.S  dollar 
equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Military  transportation. 
Pritchard.  J 


Military  transportation. 
Pnystup.  J 


2/3 
2/5 
2/6 
2/7 


2/4    England 

2/$  Saudi  Arabia. 

2/7    Pakistan 

2/8    India 


230.00 
171.44 
162.48 
150.00 


8,714.21  .. 
30.92  .. 
51.02  .. 


Military  transportation. 
TtM 


1/6 
1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/21 


1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/21 
1/23 


Korea 

Japan  

Indonesia 

Ttiailand 

China  (PRO... 

Philippines 

Taiwan  (ROC). 


164.00 
270.00 
225.00 
75.00 
225.00 
150.00 
150.00 


6,575.38 
95.00 
8.36 
79.55 
110.74 
69.70 
237.30 


8,714.21 


1,972.92 --     24,686.39 


Salvia,  J.  M 


1/6 
1/8 
1/1 1 
1/14 

m6 

1/19 
1/21 


1/8 
1/11 
1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/21 
1/23 


Korea 

Japan 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

China  (PRO... 

Philippines 

Taiwan  (ROC). 


164.00 
266.25 
192.32 
75.00 
225.00 
142.58 
148.00 


95.00  . 
8.36  . 
79.55 
86.74 
69.70  , 
237.30 


Military  transportation 

Schollaert.  J.  T 

Commercial  transportation. 
Soriano,  R 


8,714.21 


2/11 


2/19    Austria. 


631.20 


1/2 

1/3 
1/5 
1/7 


1/3  Bdiium 

1/5  Norway 

1/7  England 

1/9  Netherlands. 


175.85 

167.69 
230.00 
166.00 


1,592.00 


39.46 


T«W. 


2,583.99 10,922.32 


1/9 
1/12 
1/15 
1/16 


1/12  West  Germany. 

1/15  Italy 

1/16  Austria 

1/19  France 


188.13 


Commercial  transportation. 
Spilatin,  I 


Commercial  transoortation. 

ToW 

Sulc.  L   B     


1/2 
1/3 
1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/12 
1/15 
1/16 


1/3 

1/5 
1/7 
1/9 
1/H 
1/15 
1/16 
1/19 


Belgium 

Norway 

England 

Netherlands... 
West  Germany. 

Italy 

Austria 

France 


1,096.00 


2,492.13 2,297.14 


Commercial  transportation 
Van  Ejmond,  A 


1/12 
1/15 
1/19 


1/15    Austria 

1/19    Switzerland., 
1/22    France 


250.40 
408.00 
400.00 


829.00 


Commercial  transportation 
Worn,  L.  L 


1/6 

1/8 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/14 

1/14 

1/16 

1/16 

1/19 

1/19 

1/21 

Korea 

Japan 

Indonesia 

Thailand 

China  (PRC). 
Pliilippines.. 


164.00 
270.00 
185.00 
75.00 
225.00 
150.00 


829  00 

95,00 

8.36 

79.55 

110.74 
69.70 

237.  30 


TeM. 


2.953.50 2,284.54 


Military  transportation. 
Yatron.G 


1/21 


1/23    Taiwan. 


150.00 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 


1/16    Venezuela.. 

1/19    Brazil 

1/20    Costa  Rica. 
Barbados.. 


287.40  , 

276.00 

75.00 


Military  transportation 

Total 

Grand  total  tor  first  quarter. 


8,714.21 

219,  12 
62.36 
47.67 
42.85 

959.52 


788.40 10,045.73 


168.04 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


8,714.21 
428. 96 
222. 46 
162.48 
150.00 

6,  575.  38 
259. 00 
285. 53 
304.55 
195.85 
310.25 
387. 30 
150.00 

8,714.21 


200.87  26,860.18 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


259.00 
281.78 
271.87 
171.85 
310.25 
379.98 
148.00 

8,714.21 
631.20 

1,592.00 
175.85 
167.69 
230.00 
205.46 


32.83 13,539.14 


225.  00 

16.75  

94.00  

16.09  

300.00      

1,096.00 

214.00  

186.00         

230.00  

166.00  

39.46  

270.00  _ 

225. 00 

16.75    . 

94.00  

16.09 

300.00  

188.13 

241.75 
110.09 
300. 00 

1,0%.  00 
211.00 
186.00 
230.00 
205. 46 
27U.00 
241,75 
110.05 
300. 00 

1,096.00 


4,789.27 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


250. 40 
408. 00 
400,00 
829,00 
94.00 
357.99 
400.00 
829  OC 
259  00 
285. 53 
264. 55 
195.85 
310. 25 
387  30 


32.83 


5. 270. 87 


4.81 
57.80 


62.61 10,8%.74 


138.498.59 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals 
Apr.  30.  1980. 


'  If  foreiin  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent:  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 


CLEMENT  J.  2ABL0CKI,  Chairman. 
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1980 


Date 

Country 

Perd 

em< 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S. 
currency' 

Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskev... 

Transportation  provided  by  U.S. 

2/3 

2/5 

2/6 

2/7 

2/10 

2/12 

2/15 

2/10 

2/15 
2/10 
2/12 

2/15 

2/4 
2/5 
2,/8 
2/8 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2A7 

England 

Saudi  Arabia 

Pakistan 

India 

100 

171.44 

1,608.55 

1,188.00 

230.00  . 
51.00  . 
162.48  .. 
150.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  -. 
179.58  .. 
369.00  .. 

100 

171.44 

l.CIK.S$ 

1,188 

230.00 

51  00 
162  48 
150.00 

3,271.87 
225  00 
369.00 

3,271.87 
225  00 
369  00 

3.271   87 
225.00 
369.00 

3,271.87 
179.68 
369,00 
142,80 

3. 271. 87 

225  00 

military  aircraft.) 

Hon.  Jack  Brooks 

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

106 

1,542,80 

74,905 

>3,121.87  . 

1, 542  80 
74,905 

Hon.  Henry  Waxman 

EtVPt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

105 

....       1,542.80 

74,905 

'3,121.87  . 

1,642.80 
74,905 

Hon.  Robert  Walker 

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

105 

....       1,542  80 

74,905 

'3,121.87  .. 

1,642.80 
74.905 

Hon.  Peter  Kostmayer 

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast... 

150 

....       1.310. 50 

74,905 

'3,121.87  .. 

1,310.50 
74,905 

(U.S.  dollars   reimbursed   upon  .. 

return     to     United      States 
JI42.80). 
Richard  C.  Barnes 

2/10 
l^l 

f.°2 
2/15 
2/10 

2/15 
2/10 
2/12 
2/15 
2/10 
2/12 
2/15 

\^\ 
2/15 
2/10 

2/11 

2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 
2/14 
2/17 
2/11 

Esypi 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

105 
....      1,642.80 

74,905 

150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 
369.  00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225,00  .. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225. 00  .. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225.00  _. 
369.00  .. 
150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 

'3,121.87 

1,642.80 
74,905 

369.00 

Elmer  W.  Henderson.   

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast...  ..  . 

105 

1,642.80 

74,905 

105 

..-       1,642.80 

74,905 

»3, 121.87  .. 

1,642.80 
74,905 

225  00 

369,00 

3,271.87 

225  00 

Guadalupe  R.  Flores 

'3,121.87 

1,642.80 
74,905 

369.00 
3,271.87 

225.00 

369.00 
3,271.87 

225  00 

Cynthia  W.  Meadow 

Esypt - 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast... 

Egypt 

Kenya _ 

Ivory  Coast 

105 

....       1,542.80 

74,905 

105 

....       1,542.80 

74,905 

'3,121.87  .. 

1,542.80 
74,905 

Thomas  F.  Houston... 

'3,121.87  .. 

1,642.80 
74,905 

369.00 

3,271.87 

225  00 

James  L.  Mclnerney 

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

Egypt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast 

105 

....       1,642.80 

74,905 

105 

....       1,642.80 

74,905 

'3,121.87  .. 

1.642.80 
74,905 

369.00  .. 

369  00 

Alvm  E.  Mills... 

150.00  .. 
225.00  .. 

'3,121.87  .. 

3,271.87 
225  00 

1.642.80 
74.905 

369.00  ..• 

369  00 

3,  359  39 

758,11 

655  99 

Eugene  F.  Peters 

Egypt 

105 

150.00  .. 

'3.121.87  .. 

'87  52 

< 768. 11 

2/12 

2/14 

Kenya 

....      1,642.80 

225.00  .. 

S237.67 

•19'  32 

•  275  88 

1.600           215.37  . 
-          328.57  . 

491.  52 
697.  57 

2A5 

2/17 

Ivory  Coast 

74,905 

369.00  .. 

Committee  totals 

9,333  36 

38,744  10 

ft?4  711 

48. 902. 24 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

-  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent; 
expended. 
'  U.S.  military  aircraft. 

Apr.  3.  1980. 


f  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 


'  Local  transportation  costs  for  deleeation. 

5  Transportation  vehicle  hire  for  delegation. 

•  Fuel  .or  UN  plane. 

'  Reciprocal  luncheons. 

■  Airport  departure  tax  for  delegation. 


JACK  BROOKS,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAH.  1 

AND  MAR.  31,  1980 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Hon.  James  D.  Santini. 


Sharon  CocKay  ne,  staff. 


Wilbert  Dare  staff. 


Courtland  Lee,  staff. 


William  Shaler,  staff. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Arrival 

Departure 

1/4 

1/6 

1/7 

1/11 

1/11 

1/16 

we 

1/19 

m 

1'19 

I/Jo 

1/21 

!/4 

1/6 

1/7 

1/11 

l/Il 

1/16 

1/16 

1/19 

1/19 

1/19 

1/20 

1/21 

1/4 

1/6 

1/7 

1/11 

1/11 

1'16 

1/16 

1'19 

1/19 

I '19 

170 

1'21 

1'4 

rs 

1/7 

I'll 

1/11 

1  16 

1/16 

1'19 

1./19 

1'19 

1/20 

1/21 

1/4 

1/6 

1/7 

1/11 

1/1 1 

1/16 

1/16 

1'19 

1/19 

ng 

1/20 

1/21 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


England 

Zaire 

South  Africa 

Rhodesia... 
South  Africa 


256.13  575.00  _ 3,267.00 

775.58  384.00  524  259.41 

495.38         '600.00  

280.40  339.63 


66.25 
110 


148.73 
54.46 


322.38 

1,409.68 

495.38 

280.40 


3, 990. 73 
697.87 
600.00 
339.63 


England 

England 

256.13 
775.68 

575.00    . 

3,257.00 
259. 41 

66.25 
110 

148.73 
54.46 

322.28 
1,409.68 

495.38 
280.40 

3, 99a  73 
697  87 

Zaire _ 

384.00 
•600.00  .. 

524 

South  Africa 

495.38 

600  00 

Rhodesia.. 

280.40 

339.63 

339  63 

South  Africa 

England ". 

England 

Zaire 

South  Africa 

256.13 
775.68 
495.38 

575.00  .. 

3,  267,  00 
259.41 

65.25 
110 

148.73 
54.46 

322.38 

1,409.68 

495.38 

280.40 

3.990.73 
697.87 

Goaoo 

384.00 
> 600. 00  .. 

524 

Rhodesia... 

280.40 

339.63 

339  63 

South  Africa.. 

Enpland . 

Ensland 

256.13 

775.68 
495.38 

575.00  .. 

3,267.00 
259. 41 

66.25 
110 

148.73 
54.46 

322.38 

1, 409. 68 

495.38 

280.40 

3. 99a  73 
697. 87 
600  00 

Zaire 

South  Africa 

384.00 
'  600. 00 

524 

Rhodesia 

280.40 

339. 63 

339.63 

South  Africa 

Enpland _.  .          .  

England 

256.13 
775.68 
495.38 

575. 00 

3,267.00 
259.41 

66.25 
110 

148.73 
54.46 

322. 28 

1, 409. 68 

49138 

28a  40 

3  990  73 

Zaire _. 

South  Africa... 

384.00 
1  600. 00 

524 

697.87 

6oaoo 

Rhodesia.   

280.40 

339.63 

339.63 

South  Africa 

England 
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Per  diem 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Other  purposes 

US.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


currency 


currency        currency       currency 


W.  Perry  Pendley,  staff. 


Robert  L.  Tetrell. 


1/4 

1/7 

Vll 

1/16 

1/19 

1/20 

1/3 

1/6 

1/7 

1/12 


England 

Zaire 

South  Africa. 

Rhodesia 

South  Africa. 
1/21    England 


1/6 
1/11 
1/16 
1/19 
1/19 


256.13  575.00   3,267.00 

775.68  384.00  524  259.41 

495.38         '600.00 

280.40  339.63 


currency 


66.25 

110 


currency 


148.  73 

54.46 


currency 


322. 28 

1,409.68 

495.  38 

280.40 


currency' 


3. 990. 73 

697.87 
500.00 
339.63 


1/6 

1/7 

1/12 

1/16 


England.. 
Scotland.. 
France... 
Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610. 47 


345.00 

85.00 
600  00 
357.00 


=  400 


896.00 


276. 40 


Value  of  unused  railroad  ticket. 
Tici<et  returned  to  State  De- 
partment for  reimbursement. 
H.  Elliot  ChaKeoff 


69.10  . 
(112.80) 
-31.20  . 


554.02 

37.95 

2,676.40 

610.47 


1241.00 

85.00 

669.10 

357.00 


Gary  G.  Ellsworth . 


1/3 
1/6 
1/7 
1/12 
1/3 
1/6 
1/7 


1/6 
1/7 
1/12 
1/16 
1/66 
1/7 
1/12 
1/16 


England.. 
Scotland.. 
France... 
Germany. 
England.. 
Scotland.. 
France... 
Germany. 


154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610. 47 

154.02 
37.95 
2,400 

610.47 


345.00  . 

85  00 
600.00 
357.00  . 
345.00 

85.00  . 
600.00 
357.00  . 


81.60 
8%.  00 


276.  40 


154.02 

37.95 

69.10  -. 2,676.40 


112.80 


276. 40 


Value  of  unused  railroad  ticket. 

Ticket  returned  to  State  De- 
partment for  reimburse- 
ment. 


69. 10  . 
(112.80). 
-31.20  . 


610.47 

154.02 

37.95 

,  676.  40 

610.47 


81.60 


81,60 
1241,00 

85,00 
669.10 
469,  80 
345.  00 

85.00 
669. 1 0 
357.  00 


81.60 


Committee  total - 13,515.00 


25,471.54 1,219.14 


40,  205.  68 


I  Per  diem  for  South  Africa  and  Rhodesia.  members  of  the  Codel  Corcoran  parly  for  charter  air  service  from  Aberdeen,  Scotland  to  Oounreay 

1  The  add't'onal  400  British  pounds  was  issued  to  Mr.  Terrell  to  pay  for  transportation  of  all     Scotland  and  return  to  Aberdeen, 

Apr.  29,  1980.  I  MORRIS  K.  UDALL,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1980 


Per  diem  • 


OKt 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Total 


currency      currency'        currency      currency'        currency      currency' 


Hon.  Henry  J.  Hyde., 


«/S 

1/8 
1/11 
1A4 

1A6 
1/19 


1/8  Korea 

1/11  Japan 

1/14  Indonesia.. 

1/16  Thailand... 

1/19  China 

1/21  Philippines. 


79,376 

62,  370 

140, 625 

1,  531.  50 

334.46 
1,113.25 


164.00  . 

270.00 
225.00 
75.00 
225.00 
150.00 


Military  transportaton 

Commercial  transportation. 
Hon.  George  E,  Danielscn 


1/6 
1/10 
1/11 
1/14 
1/16 
1/19 
1/21 


1/8    Korea 

1;11    Japan 

1/14    Indonesia.. 
1/16    Thailand... 

1/19    China 

Philippines. 


1/21 

1/23    Taiwan . 


79, 376 

21, 240 

140,  625 

1.531.50 

334.  46 

1,113.25 

5,397 


164.00 
90.00 
225.  00 
75.00 
225.00 
150.00 
150.00 


95.00  . 

8.36  . 
79.55  . 
110.74  _ 
59.70  . 
237.  30  . 
6,695.93  . 
1,448.13  . 
95,00 
8.36 
79.55 
110.74 
69.70 
237.  30 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


Foreign 
currency 


79, 376 

62,  370 

140,625 

1,531.50 

334.  46 
1,113.25 


7.17 


10.11 
15.55 


79,  376 
21,240 

140,625 

1.531.50 

334,46 

1,113,25 

5,397 


Mihtarv  transDortatior^ 
Commercial  transportation. 


8,714.21 
1,624,00 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


259.00 

285,  53 

304,  55 

195,85 

310.25 

387.  30 

6,  695.  93 

1,448.13 

259.  00 

105.53 

304.  55 

195.85 

310,25 

387,30 

150.00 

8,714.21 

1,624.00 


Committee  total. 


2,188.00 19,583.57 


65.66 


21,937.23 


<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Apr.  23,  1980. 


■  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter 
amount  expended. 

PETER  W.  ROOINO,  Jr.,  Chairman, 
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Date 

Country 

Perd 

em  > 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Tow 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S. 
currency ' 

Barrett,  Mary  Pat 

2/14 
2/14 
2/16 
2/17 
2/12 
2/13 
2fl3 

m» 

1/14 

m* 
mt 
vn 

1/28 
2/14 

2/17 

2/16 
2/17 
2/18 
2/13 
2/13 
2/15 
2,19 
1/18 
2/16 
2/17 
2/18 
2/1 
2/17 

Panama 

206.25  . 
243.75  . 
•85.00  . 

523.00  . 
>  687. 67  . 

729  25 

931.42 

85.00 

Bauman,  Hon.  Robert. 

Panama  

Nicaragua. 

Panama. ._ 

Bonior,  Hon.  David 

Panama    

325.00  . 
•  55.00  . 

547.00  . 

872  00 
55.00 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

Panama 

Kyros,  Peter  N 

Switzerland 

Panama      

S10.00  . 
'162.45  - 
•105.05  . 

757.00  . 
•  8G0.67  . 

•43.34  . 

1, 310. 34 

1,023.12 

105.05 

Luna,  Luis      _ _.. 

Nicaragua. 

Panama 

Modglin  Terrence  W 

Panama 

318.75  .. 
206.25  .. 

SG9.S6  . 
523.00  . 

88131 
729.25 

Smith,  Michael __. 

Panama     

Committee  totals 

.  2,217.50  . 

4,467.90  . 

43.34  . 

6,728.74 

- 

I  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  riieals.             .,..,„,                          ,  •  Traveler  Kyros  had  $43.34  in  taxi  reimbursements  issued  by  State  Department 

■  If  forfign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  '  Traveler  Lunas  air  ticket  incomplete.  Traveler  purchased  ticket  from  Managua   Nicaragua  to 

expended.                        ..      ,       ,,              ^,,              .    „            „,.     „  Panama  City,  Panama  (S140.97)  and  from  Panama  City  to  Miami.  Fla.  (J173)  and  received  reim- 

1  Traveler  Bauman  paid  airfare  Managua,  Nicaragua  to  Panama  City,  Panama  (J140.97),  then  bursement  from  State  Department                                                                           '«>.civto  reim 

received  reimbursement  ''om  State  Department.                                          .        ,      ,  '  Traveler  Luna  received  S243.75  per  diem.  Under  letter  of  Feb.  22,  1980  returned  Ml  30  in 

'  Traveler  Bauman  received  $150  per  diem  for  Nicaragua,  however,  returned  J85  to  American  per  diem  to  State  Department  via  letter  to  Secretary  Vance 

Ambassador  to  Nicaragua.                                              ..<,,....„  '  Traveler  Luna  received  J150  per  diem  in  Nicaragua.  Returned  $44.95  to  American  Ambassador 

•  Traveler  Bonior  received  575  per  diem,  however,  relumed  J20  to  State  Department,  via  letter  to  Nicaragua.                                                                                 •    •     >"    ■  <;i.i.."  "ihu«j»«u»i 

lo  Secretary  Vance  dated  Apr.  8,  1980. 

Apr.  22,  1980.  jqHN  M.  MURPHY,  Chairman. 
AMENDED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  RiPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  OCT.  1  AND  DEC.  31,  1979 


Per  diem  • 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival       Departure     Country 


U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar  U.S.  dollar 

equivalent  equivalent  equivalent  equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S.  Foreign           or  U.S.  Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency      currency'  currency      currency  currency      currency'  currency        currency 


Hon.  Richard  Boiling.... 10/8/79         10/15/79    England. 

Albi-rt  A.  Sayers 10  8  79         10  15  79    England. 

HOn.  Christopher  J.  Oodd 10/12,79         10,15,79    England. 


311.86 
311.86 


690.00 
690.00 


338. 10  748. 00 

184.79  409.00  . 


649.96         1,438.00 
311.86  690.00 

184. 79  409. 00 


Committee  total... _ 2,038.00 12,710.26 14.748.26 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Apr.  30,  1980. 


:  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter 

amount  expended. 

RICHARD  BOLLING,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 


19S0 


ployee 

Date 

Country 

Per  diem ' 

Transportation 

Other  purpose; 

TottI 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency » 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dotlar 
equivalent 

Name  of  Member  or  err 

Arrival 

Departure 

or  U.S 
currency 

Hon.  James  H.  Quillen... 

1/6 
1/7 
1/11 
1/12 
1/12 
2/13 

1/7 
1/11 
1/13 
M9 
1/19 
2/25 

New  Zealand 

Australia 

Singapore 

England 

England 

England 

150.81 

288 

401.94 

150  00  .. 

isaii 

218 

401.95 

150  00 

320.  00  .. 
188.00  .. 

""•'5.440.26I 
2.030.00  . 
2,030.00  . 
2,053.00  . 

320  00 
5  628.26 

John  J.  Dooling 

2, 030. 00 

Kathryn  L.  Erickson. 

2, 030  00 

Albert  A.  Sayers 

2, 053. 00 

Committee  total... 

2,  038,  00 

12, 710  26  . 

14.748.26 

'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  ar 

d  meals. 

1 

RT/fflilitary  air. 

•xpended. 
Apr.  30,  1980. 

CXXVI- 


RICHARD  BOLLING,  (Siiirmin. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1980 
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Per  diem  i 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  > 


Ottinitr. 


1/13 


1/13 

ins 

1/16 

1/19 

1/19 

1/20 

1/20  ... 

Gotdwater. 


FMl. 


1/13 
1/16 
1/18 


1/13 

1/16 
1/18 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 


Spansley. 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


Crawford 


Turner. 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


Steinway- 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


Helmantoler. 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


Maxwell. 


1/13 
1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/13 

1/16 
1/19 
1/20 


1/4 

1/io 

1/17 
1/19 
1/24 


1/3 

1/7 
1/10 
1/17 
1/19 
1/23 


United  States  (military      

air.  roundtnp). 

Venezuela.... 1,271.15 

Brazil 12,058.45 

Costa  Rica 640.50 

United  States 

United  States  (miliUry 

air,  roundtrip). 

Venezuela BS1,271. 15 

Brazil  (commercial  air)...  CR8,038.96 

United  States 

United  States  (military 

air,  roundtrip) 

Venezuela BS1.271. 15 

Brazil  (commercial  air)...  CR12,058.45 

United  States 

United  States  (military      

air). 

Venezuela -      1,271.15 

Brazil.- 12,058.45 

Costa  Rica    640.50 

United  States 

United  States  (military      

air). 

Venezuela 1,271.15 

Brazil... —    12,058.45 

Costa  Rica 640.50 

United  Stales 

United  States  (military      

air). 

Venezuela 1,271.15 

Brazil —     12,058.45 

Costa  Rica 640.50 

United  States 

United  States  (military 

air). 

Venezuela 1,271.15 

Brazil    12,058.45 

Costa  Rica 640.50 

United  States 

United  States  (military      

air). 

Venezuela 1,271.15 

Brazil 12,058.45 

Costa  Rica 640.50 

United  States 

United  States  (military 

air). 

Venezuela 1,271.15 

Brazil 12,058.45 

CosU  Rica 640.50 

United  States 

United  States  (Commer- 

cial  air,  roundtrip) 

Enjland. 256.13 

Zaire 775.68 

South  Africa 495-38 

Rhodesia 

South  Africa 185-77 

United  States 


287.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959.  52 

219, 12 
62.36 
47.67 


4.81 
57.80 


1,271.15 

12,  058.  45 

640. 50 


959.52 

516.12 
343. 17 
180. 47 


297.00 
184.00 


'  959. 52 


219. 12 
1, 079. 69 


4.81 


1,271.15 
8, 038. 96 


959. 52 

516.12 
1, 268. 50 


297.00 
276.00 


» 959. 52 


219. 12 
1, 013. 68 


4.81 


1,271.15 
12,  058. 45 


959. 52 


516. 12 
1,  294.  49 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959.52 

219.12 
62.36 
47.67 


4.81 
57.80 


1,271.15 

12,058.45 

640.50 


959.52 

516.12 
343, 17 
180.47 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959. 52 

219.  12 
62.36 
47.57 


4.81 
57.80 


1,271.15 

12,058.45 

640.50 


959. 52 

516  12 
343.17 
180.47 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959.52 

219. 12 
62.36 
47.67 


4.81 
57.80 


1,271.15 

12,  058.  45 
640.  50 


959. 52 

516  12 
343. 17 
180.  47 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959.52 

219.12 
62.36 

47.67 


4.81 
57.80 


1,271.15 

12,  058.  45 
640.  50 


959.  52 

51612 
343.17 
180,47 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959.  52 

219.12 
62.36 
47.67 


4.81 
57.80 


1.271.15 

12,058.45 

640.50 


959.52 

51612 
343. 17 
180.  47 


297.00 

276.00 

75.00 


959.52 

219.  12 
62.36 
47.67 


4.81 
57.80 


1,271.  15 

12,  058.  45 

640.50 


959.52 

516.12 
343. 17 
180.47 


2,209.00  2,209.00 


575.00 
384.00 
600.00 


397.  50 
629.00 


892.  40 
317.68 


553. 63 

1,404.68 

495-38 


1,467.40 
701.68 
600.00 


225.00 


185-77 


225.00 


Committee  total. 


7,374.00 16,890.42 


447.89 24,712.31 


t  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals.  '  When  DOD  figured  cost  per  person  for  use  of  military  aircraft,  they  charged  all  participants  (of 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount      roundtrip  even  though  Mr.  Goldwater  and  Mr.  Fish  returned  early  by  commercial  airline, 
expended. 

Apr.  30.  1980.  "^'^  FUQUA,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEU  COMMITTEE  ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.   1  AND   MAR.,  31  1980 


Per  diem ' 


Date 


Name  of  Member  of  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency     currency ' 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  > 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  » 


Total 


U.S.  dollar 
equivalent 
Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency 


1/13 


1/14    Philippines. 


556.50 


75.00  1,043.40 


1,118.40 


Hon.  G.  V.  Montgomery 

Committee  total 1   118  40 


>  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

Mar.  31.  198C. 


'  If  foreign  currency  Is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  Is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

RAY  ROBERTS,  Chairman. 
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REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMIHEE  ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  I  AND  MAR  31    198C 


Per  diem  ' 


Transportation 


Other  purporo 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency » 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  US 

currency        currerxry  ' 


Hon.  L.  A.(Skip)Bafali3. 


Transportation  by   Department 
of  Defense. 
Hon.  Joseph  L.  Fisher 


1/10 

lAl 

m 

1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12  Romania 

1/14  Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria 

1/16  Spam 


160.  60 
950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102  00 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


4,597.13 


Transportation   by   Department 
of  Defense. 
Hon.  Bill  Frenzel 


1/10 
1/11 
1/12 

1/14 
1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12    Romania 

1/14    Hungary 

1/15    Bulgaria 

1/16    Spam 


160.60 

950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


Transportation   by   Department 
of  Defense. 
Hon.  Frank  Guarini 


1/10 
1/11 

m 

VM 

1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12  Romania 

1/14  Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria 

1/16  Spam 


160.60 

950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00 

80.00 
180,00 
75.00  , 
77.00  . 


1«  88 

80  00 

243,  OC 

75, 00 

77,00 

4,597.13 

148  88 

80  00 

243,00 

75.00 

77.00 

4,  597.  13 

148  88 

80.00 

243  00 

- - -  75  00 

- — - 77.00 

4,597.13 4.597  13 


4, 597. 13 


46.88 


63.00 


Transportation  by  Department 
of  Defense. 
Hon.  James  G.  Martin 


1/10 
1/11 
1/12 

m* 
i/is 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12  Romania 

1/14    Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria.... 

1/16    Spam 


160,60 
950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00  . 
80.00 

180.00 

75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


4,597.13 


148  88 
80,0Ci 

243.00 

75.00 

77.  OC 

.597  n 


Transportation  by  Department  of  . 
Defense. 
Hon.  Marty  Russo 


1/10 
1/11 
1/12 
1/14 

1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12     Romania 

1/14    Hungary 

1/15    Bulgaria 

1/16    Spam , 


160.60 

950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


Transportation  by  Department  of  . 
Defense. 
Hon.  Richard  T.  Schuize 


2/13 
2/15 


2/15    Israel. 
2/18    Egypt. 


157.60 


160.00 
225.00 


148.88 

80.00 

243.00 

75.00 

77.00 

4,597.13 4,597.13 

160  00 

225.00 


Transportation  by  Department 
of  Defense. 
Hon.  Charles  A.  Vanik 


Transportation   by   Department 
of  Defense. 

Thetma  J.  Askey 


1/10 
1/11 
1/12 

1/14 
1/15 


1/10 
l/ll 
1/U 
1/14 

1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12    Romania 

1/14    Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria... 

1/16    Spain 


160.60 

950.40 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12     Romania 

1/14    Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria... 

1/16    Spain 


63.60 
5,082 


160.  60 
950. 40 


102.00  .. 

80.00  .. 

180.00  .. 

75.00  .. 

77.00  .. 


46.M 


63.00 


4,597.13 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00  , 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


Transportation   by  Department 
of  Defense. 
Harold  T.  Lamar 


2/26 
1/10 
Wl 
1/12 
1/M 
1/15 


2/29 
1/11 
1/12 
1/14 
1/15 
1/16 


France   

Switzerland. 

Romania 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Spam 


1.221 

160.60 
950.  40 


63.60 
5.082 


300.00 
102,00 
80.00 
180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


4,597.13 
321.00 


46.88 


63.00 


4,597.13 


Transportation   by   Department 
of  Defense. 
John  M.  Martin,  Jr 


1/10 
1/11 

1/12 

1/14 
1/15 


1/U 
1/12 
1/14 
1/15 
1/16 


Switzerland. 

Romania 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Spain 


160.60 

950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


4,597.13 


Transportation   by   Department 
of  Defense. 
John  K.  Meagher 


1/10 
1/11 
1/12 

in* 

1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12  Romania 

1/14  Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria.... 

1/16  Spain 


160.60 
950.40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00 

80.00 

180.00 

75.00 

77.00 


46.88 


6100 


4,597.13 


Transportation   by  Department 
of  Defense. 
David  B.  Rohr 


1/10 
1/11 
1/12 
1/14 
1/15 


1/11  Switzerland. 

1/12  Romania 

1/14  Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria 

1/16  Spain 


160,  60 
950,  40 


63.60 
5,082 


102.00 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


4, 597. 13 


146.88 

•LOO 
243.00 

75.00 

77.00 

4,597.13 

148,  88 
80.00 

243.00 

75.00 

77.00 

4,597.13 

1,221.00 
148.88 

80.00 

243.00 

75.00 

77.00 

4.597.13 

148,88 
80,00 
243.00 
75.00 
77.00 
4.597.13 

148.88 
80.00 

243.00 

75.00 

77.00 

4.597.13 

148  88 
8<j  00 

243,00 

75,00 

77,00 

4,597,13 


Transportation  by  Department 
of  Defense. 
Frank  R.  Samolis 


1/10 
1/1 1 
1/12 
1/14 
1/15 


1/11  Switzertand. 

1/12  Romania 

1/14  Hungary 

1/15  Bulgaria.... 

1/16  Spain 


160.60 
950. 40 


63.60 
5.082 


102.00 
80.00 

180.00 
75.00 
77.00 


46.88 


63.00 


3/13 
3/15 
300 
3/23 


3/15    England 

3/29  Belgium.... 

3/23  Switzerland. 

3/25 


104.24 
22,  133 
180.55 
106,12 


234.00 
749.00 
102.00 
234,00 


148.88 

, 80.  00 

243.  00 

75.00 

77.  00 

4,597.13 4,597.13 

234  00 

749  00 

102.00 

234.00 

878.00 


878.00 


Committee  total. 


8.172.00 56.964.56 1.318.56 66.455.12 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Apr.  25,  1980. 


>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  aquivalent;  is  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

AL  ULLMAN,  Chairman 
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May  13,  1980 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  PERMANENT  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31,  1980 


Per  diem ' 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ^ 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  - 


Other  purposes 


Total 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign 

or  U.S. 

currency 

currency ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency       currency  > 


Diane  E.  La  Voy,  stafl - South  America. 

Total 


75.00 


75.00 


75.00 


75.00 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 
Apr.  30,  1980. 


<  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

EDWARD  P.  BOLAND. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  DEMOCRATIC  STEERING  AND  POLICY  COMMITTEE,  STEPHEN  ARIEL  WEISS,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 

REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  2  AND  JAN.  21,  1980 


1 

Date 

Country 

Perd 

em  1 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ■ 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  US. 

currency      currency  - 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign           or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ' 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign             or  U.S. 

currency        currency  > 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

1/6 
1/7 
1/9 

1/10 
1/12 
1/13 
1/14 
1/20 
1/20 
1/21 

Stephen  Ariel  Weiss 

lii 

1/7 
1/9 

1/11 
1/12 
1/13 
1/14 
1/20 
1/20 

Egypt.-- 

Sudan 

Saudi  Arabia 

North  Yemen     . 

200.500 

""'i,'262."56 
100.95 
73.870 
495.40 

286.43  .. 

67.00  - 
375.50 

22.18 
216.00  .. 
132.00  .. 

m 

m 

Oman 

United  Arab  Emirates-. 

IsraeL 

Egypt - 

Sudan 

450.00  .. 
92.06- 

C) - 

Committee  total. 

1,344.36  .. 

2, 070. 00 

1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and 

meals. 

a 

Military  air. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U,S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 

expended. 

Apr.  21,  1980. 


STEPHEN   ARIEL  WEISS,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL.  KEITH  JEWELL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  FEB.  10  AND  FEB.  17,  1980 


1 

Date 

Country 

Per  diem  > 

Transportation                  Other  purposes                         Tota 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 

U.S.  dollar                         U.S.  dollar 
equivalent                          equivalent 
Foreign           or  U.S.          Foreign           or  U.S.           Foreign 
currency      currency  ^        currency      currency  ^        currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

Keith  Jewell 

2/10 
2/12 
2/15 

2/11 

2/14 
2/17 

EWPt 

Kenya 

Ivory  Coast  . 

105 

1,642.80 

74, 905 

150.00  . 
225.00  . 
369.00  - 

Committee  total 

744.00  . 

<  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging 
Mar.  10,  1980. 

and  meals. 
1 

-  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

KEITH  JEWELL. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  LEADERSHIP  TRIP  TO  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.  EXPENDED 

BETWEEN  JAN.  8  AND  JAN.  20  1980 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  ol  Vember  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 


Foreign 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 


Foreign 


U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 


currency      currency '        currency      currency  =        currency      currency' 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency  ' 


JohnBrademas 1/9  1/18    Spain 45.327         J687.00  54,229.02  821.65 

1/18  1/20    Portugal 7.350  150.00        1,869.25  38.15       6,132.70  125.16 

transportation  2,  881.83  - 


Military       air 
(round  trip). 
Benjamin  S.  Rosenthal 


99,  556. 02 
15,351.25 


Military       air 
(round  trip). 
Tom  Railsback... 


1/9  1/18    Spam 45,327  687.00. -     54,229.02  821.65      99,556.02 

1/18  1/20     Portugal 7,350  150.00        1,869.25  38.15        6,132.70  125.16      15,351.25 

transportation 2.881.83 


Military       air 
(round  trip). 
Herbert  E.  Hams  I 


1/9  1/18    Spain 45.327  687.00 54,229.02  821.15      99,556.02 

1/18  1/20    Portugal 7,350  150.00        1,869.25  38.15       6,132.70  125.16      15,351.25 

transportation  _.      2,  881.  83 


1/9  1/18    Spain 45,327  687.00  54,229  02  821.65      99,556  02 

1/18  1/20    Portugal 7,350  150  00        1,869.25  38.15       6,132  70  125.16      15,351,25 

transportation  _ _ 2,881.83 


Military       air 

(round  trip). 

Harold  C.  Hollenbeck 1/9  1/18    Spain 45,327  687.00  54,229.02 

Military      air      transportation 2,881,83 

(round  trip). 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


821.65      99,556.02 


1,508.65 

313.31 

2,881.83 

1,608,65 

213.31 

2,881.83 

1,508.65 

313.31 

2.881,83 

1,508.65 

313,31 

2,881,83 

1,508,65 
2,881.83 
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Date 

Country 

Per  diem  ' 

Transportation 

Other  purposes 

Total 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency ' 

Foreign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

orU,S. 

currency  • 

Fortign 
currency 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency > 

Name  of  Member  or  employee 

Arrival 

Departure 

James  P.  Mooney.    

1/9 
1/18 

1/18 
1/20 

Spain 

Portugal 

45, 327 
7.350 

687.00  . 
150.00 

54,229.02 
6, 132.  70 

821.65 
125. 16 

99,556.02 
15,351.25 

1,508. 65 
313.31 

Military      air      transportation  .. 

1,869.25 

38.15 
2,881.83 

Alice  Jackson- Downing 

1'9 
1/18 

118 
1/20 

Spam 

45, 327 
7,350 

687. 00  . 
150.00 

54,229.02 
6,132.70 

821.65 
125. 16 

99, 556. 02 
IS.  351. 25 

2,881.83 

Military      air      transportation  .. 

Portugal 

1.869.25 

38.15 
2,881.83 

1,508.65 

313.31 

2.881.83 

Judith  N.  Brijgs      ... 

1/9 

1/18 

1/18 
1/20 

Spain 

Portugal 

45, 327 
7.350 

687.00  . 
150.00 

54,229.02 
6, 132.  70 

821.65 
125. 16 

99, 556. 02 
15,351.25 

1,508.65 

313.31 

2,881.83 

Military      air      transportation 

1,869.25 

38.15 
2,881.83  . 

Dolores  M.  Martin 

1,'9 
1/18 

1/18 
1/18 

Spain  (paid  by  Library 

of  Congress). 
Portujal  (paid  by 

Library  of  Congress). 

54,229.02 

6, 132.  70 

821.65 

125.16 

54,229.02 

8,001.95 

1, 869.  25 

38.15 
2.881.83 

26.241.67  . 

821. 65 

Military      air      transportation 

163. 31 
2,881.83 

41,183.80 

Committee  totals,. 

6,546.00  . 

8.396.13  . 

"•  """"  ^""'""""  '""""*  '""  """'^  ,  ' ''  '<"«'«"  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  ,f  U.S.  currency  ,s  us«.,  enter  amount 

Feb. 19, 1980.  expended. 

JOHN  BRADEMAS,  Chairman. 

REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  MAJ«i.TY  LEADER'S  TRIP  TO  AFRICA,  SAUDI  ARABIA  AND  IRELAND,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  EXPENDED  BETWEEN 

JAN.  6  AND  JAN.  17.  1980 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Hon.  Jim  Wright., 


Hon.  James  Hoviard. 


Hon.  John  Wydler. 


Hon.  Robert  Roe. 


Hon.  Tim  Lee  Carter. 


Hon.  James  Scheuer. 


Hon.  J.  P,  Hammerschmidl. 


Hon.  Marvin  Leath. 


Hon.  Dan  Marriott. 


Wilson  Morris. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Per  diem ' 


Date 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Transportation 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  ■ 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency ' 


Tdal 


1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

I/II 

1/11 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

l/U 

1/11 

1/15 

l,/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/n 
i/ii 

1/15 

l,/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

I/ll 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

l/U 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/n 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/6 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 


1/7 

l,/8 

I/ll 

l,'ll 

1/15 

1/17 

1/7 

1,'8 

l/Il 

I/ll 

1/15 

1/17 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/17 

1,'7 

1/8 

1/11 

l/Il 

1/15 

1/17 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/1 1 

1/15 

1/17 

17 

1'8 

I'll 

1/11 

1/15 

1/17 

1,'7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/1 1 

1/15 

1/17 

17 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/17 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/17 

1/7 

1/8 

1/11 

1/11 

1/15 

1/17 


Ivory  Coast... 49  445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia.- 

Saudi  Arabia 2.047.87 

Ireland 147.56 

Ivory  Coast _  49  445 

Nigeria _ 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia _.      2,047.87 

Ireland 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49.445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia 2  047  87 

Ireland 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49,445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia... 

Saudi  Arabia 2.047.87 

Ireland... 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49,445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodeiia 

Saudi  Arabia 2, 047  87 

Ireland.... 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49.445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia. 

Saudi  Arabia 2, 047  87 

Ireland 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49.445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia 2  047.87 

Ireland 147.56 

ivory  Coast 49.445 

Nigeria 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia 2,047.87 

Ireland 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49.445 

Nifeiia 83  15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia 2,047.87 

Ireland 147.56 

Ivory  Coast 49.445 

Nifena 83.15 

South  Africa 185.77 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia 2  047  87 

Ireland 147,56 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S 

currency        currency  ■ 


236.00 
144.00 
225.00 


608.00 
318.00 
236.  00 
144.00 
225.00 


608.00 
318.00 
236.00 
144.00 


608.00 
318.00 
236.00 
144.00 
225.00 


608.00 
318.00 
236.00 
144.00 
225.00 


608.00 
318.00 
236.  00 
144.00 
225. 00 


608.00 
318.00 
236. 00 
144.00 
225.00 


608. 00 
318.00 
236. 00 
144.00 
225.00 


608.00 
318.00 

236.00 
144,00 
225.00 


608.00 
318.00 
236.00 
144.00 
225.00 


608.00 
318,00 


6,768 


6.768 


6.768 


6.763 


6.768 


6,768 


6,768 


6.768 


6,768 


6,768 


33.84 

64.95 

(•) 

P) 

O 


15,226 


255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71,349 


450.79 

18.19 

2. 227. 72 


33.84 
64.95 


15,226 


255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310. 15 
26.59 
53.52 


71,349 


450.79 

18.19 

2. 227. 72 


33.84 
64.95 

C) 

m 


15.226 


255. 02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310. 15 
26.59 
53.52 


71.349 


2,227.72 

1119 

2, 227. 72 


33,84 

64,95 

P) 

P) 

P) 


15, 226 


255. 02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71,349 


450.79 

18.19 

2, 227. 72 


33.84 

64.95 

P) 


15,226 


255.02 
18.19 
179.85 


76.13 
32.48 

310,15 
26.59 
53.52 


71.349 


450,79 

18.19 

2. 227. 72 


33.84 

64.95 

P) 

P) 

P) 


15.226 


255. 02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71.349 


450.79 

18.19 

2, 227. 72 


33.84 

64.95 

P) 

P) 

P) 


15,226 


255. 02 

18.19 

179. 85 


76.13 
32.48 
310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71, 349 


450.79 

18.19 

2,227.72 


33.84 

64.95 

P) 

P) 

P) 


15, 226 


255.02 
18.19 
179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71,349 


450.79 

18.19 

2,227.72 


33.84 

64.95 

P) 

P) 

P) 


15, 226 


255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.49 
310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71,349 


450.79 

18.19 

2,227.72 


33.84 

64.95 

P) 

P) 

P) 


15.226 

'255.'62' 

18.19 

179. 85 


76.13 
32.48 

310.15 
26.59 
53.52 


71.349 


450.79 

18.19 

2.227.72 


345.97 
241.44 
535.15 
26.59 
661.52 


345.97 

241.44 

535. 15 

26.59 

661.52 


345.97 
241.44 
661.52 
26.59 
661.52 


345.97 
241.  44 
535. 15 
26.59 
661.52 


345.97 
241.44 

535, 15 

26.59 

661.52 


34&.97 

241.44 

535. 15 

26.59 

661.52 


345.97 
241  44 
535. 15 
26.59 
661.  S2 


345.97 

241.44 

535. 15 

26.59 

661.52 


345.97 
241.44 
535. 15 
26.59 
661.52 


345.97 
241.44 
535. 15 
26.59 
661.52 
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•^  JAN.  6  AND  JAN.  17,  1980-Continue(J 


Per  diem  < 


Date 


Nam*  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency » 


Transportation 

U.S  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  » 


Other  purposes 

U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  » 


Total 


U.S.  dcliar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency        currency' 


Rob  Ketcham V^ 

Jack  Dugan 1/J 

Dennis  Taylor 1/6 

1/8 
Dennis  Taylor    l/j} 

I/IS 

Barbara  Sadoff  W 

Peggy  Greer - W 

Mary  Ann  Green W 

Hon  Wyche  Fowler 1/| 

Hon.  Wittiam  Gray W 

w 

i 

Hon.  John  LaFalce —  1/B 

1/11 

Military  transportation — 41.5  flying  hours  times  1 


Ivory  Coast 49.M5  236.00 

Nigeria 83.15  144.00. 

South  Africa 185.77  225.00. 

Riiodesla.- 

Saudi  Arabia 2,047.87  608.00. 

Ireland         147.56  318.00  . 

Ivory  Coast 49.445  236.00 

Nigeria 83.15  144.00. 

South  Africa 185.77  225.00. 

Rhodesia 

Saudi  Arabia 2,047.87  608.00. 

Ireland 147.56  318.00  . 

Ivory  Coast 49.445  236.00 

Nigeria 83.15  144.00  . 

South  Africa 185.77  225.00. 

Rhodesia     - 

Saudi  Arabia 2,047.87  608.00 

Ireland 147.55  318.00 

Ivory  Com 7,417  359.00 

South  Africa „.-  185.77  225.00 

Rhodesia — 

Saudi  Arabia 2,042.87  608.00 

Ireland       147.56  318.00 

Ivory  Coast 7,417  359  00 

South  Africa 185.77  225.00 

Rhodesia 


6,768 


33.84 
64.95 

m 
o 
(0 


15,226 


255.02 

18.19 

179. 85 


76.13 
32.48 
310. 15 
26.59 
53.52 


71.349 


450.79 

18.19 

2.227.72 


345. 97 

241.41 

535.15 

26.59 

661.52 


6.768 


33.84 
64.95 

m 

P) 


15. 226 


255.92 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310. 15 
26.59 
53.52 


71.349 

"456.79" 

18.19 

2,227.72 


345.  97 
241.44 
535. 15 
26.59 
661.52 


6,768 


33.84 
64.95  . 


15,226 

'255.02" 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310.15 
26  59 
53.52 


71, 349 

"""450."79" 
18.19 

2,227.72 


345. 97 
241.44 
535.15 
26.59 
661.52 


6,758 


33.84 
P) 
P) 

m 


15, 226 

255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 

310. 15 

26.59 

53.52 


93,794 

450.79 

18.19 

2,227.12 


6,768 


Saudi  Arabia 2, 042. 87 

f  Ireland 147.56 

B  Ivory  Coast 7,417 

1  South  Africa 185.77 

I  Rhodesia 

5  Saudi  Arabia 2,042.87 

7  Ireland 147.55 

7  Ivory  Coast 49.445 

S  Nigeria 83.15 

)  South  Africa 185.77 

1  Rhodesia 

5  Saudi  Arabia 2,042.87 

7  Ireland 147.56 

1  Ivory  Coast 7,417 

J  Nigeria 83.15 

3  South  Africa 185.77 

I  Rhodesia 

5  Saudi  Arabia 2,042.87 

7  Ireland 147.56 

;  Ivory  Coast 7,417 

i  Nigeria 83.15 

0  South  Africa 123.85 

1  Rhodesia 

4  Saudi  Arabia 1.532.15 

hojr  equals  J96.378.70  divided  by  37  equals 


608.00  . 
318.00  . 
359.00 
225.00 


33.84 
P) 
P) 
P) 


15. 226 

255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 

310. 15 

26.59 

53.52 


93. 794 

450.79 

18.19 

2,227.72 


468. 97 

535.15 

26.59 

561.52 

468,97 

535. 15 

26.59 

661.52 


6.768 


608.00 
318.00 
236.00 
144.00 
225.00 


33.84 
(') 
P) 
P) 


15,  226 

255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 

310.15 

26.59 

53.52 


93,  794 

450.79 

18.19 

2.227.72 


468.97 

535.15 

26.59 

661.52 


608.00 
318.00 

359  00 
144.00 
225.00 


33.84  . 

64.95  . 
P) 
P) 
P) 


255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13 
32.48 
310. 15 
26.59 
53.52 


450.79 

18.19 

2,227.72 


535.15 

26.59 

661.52 


608.00 
318.00 
359.00 
144.00 
150.00 


6,768 

33.84 
64.95  .. 

15,226 

76.13 
32.48  . 
310. 15 
26.59 
53.52 

93,  794 

■" '450.79  ■ 
18  19 
2,227.72 

468.97 

P) 
P) 
P) 

255.02 

18.19 

179.85 

535.15 

26.59 

661.52 

456.00 

{2,604.83  per  passenger. 


33.84  . 

64.95  . 
P) 
P) 
P) 


255.02 

18.19 

179.85 


76.13  . 

32.48 

310.15 

26.59 
53.52 


450.  59 

18.  19 

2,227.72 


535. 15 

26.59 

661.52 


1  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

>  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  curreiKy  is  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 


>  All  included  under  "Other." 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  TRIP  TO  ATTEND  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  STANDING  COMMITTEE  MEETING,  U.S.  HOUSE 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  19  AND  MAR.  23,  1980 


Per  diem  < 


Transportation 


Other  purposes 


Total 


Date 


Name  of  Member  or  employee 


Arrival      Departure    Country 


US  dollar 

equivalent 

Foreign  or  U.S. 

currency      currency  - 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.  dollar 

equivalent 

or  U.S. 

currency  ' 


Charles  Rose 

Peter  Abbrunese. 


3/30 
3/20 
3/20 
3/20 


3/20 

3/23 
3/20 
3/23 


England 

Portugal 

England 

Portugal 


22.59 
11.250 

22.  S9 
12.250 


49.50 1,032.00 1,081  70 

225.00          74,560       1.571.00... •  "^  ?2 

49.70 - 1,032.00 ''"'J  12 

225.00            74.560 1,796.00 


Committee  totaL. 


549.40 5,206.00  5,755.40 


'  Per  diem  constitutes  lodging  and  meals. 

'  If  foreign  currency  is  used,  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  ii  used,  enter  amount 
expended. 

Apr.  9,  1980. 


CHARLES  ROSE.  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  SPEAKER  AUTHORIZED  VISIT  TO  ATTEND  MEETING  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  FREE  FLOW  OF 
INFORMATION  AND  PEOPLE,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  MAR.  10  AND  MAR.  13,  1980 


Date 


Per  diem 


Transportation 


Country 


Name  of  currency 


Arrival 


Departure         Total  days 


U.S.  dollar 

Foreign     equivalent  or 

currency  U.S.  currency  ' 


U.S.  dollar 

Foreign       equivalent  or 

currency      U.S. currency 


Italy. 


Lira.. 


3/10 


3/13 


187.500 


225 


911 


ToUI. 


225 


911 


'  If  foreign  currency  is  used  enter  U.S.  dollar  equivalent;  if  U.S.  currency  is  used,  enter  amount  expended. 
Mar.  14.  1980. 


PETER  G.  ABBRUZZESE. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4360-  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  Increase  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1980  for  operat- 
ing subsidies  for  public  housing  projects, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 

43S1.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  transmitting  a 
proposed  new  cost  accounting  standard  en- 
titled "Part  418 — Allocation  of  Direct  and 
Indirect  Costs."  pursuant  to  section  719(h) 
(3)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4362  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson.  US 
National  Commission  on  the  International 
Year  of  the  Child.  1979,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  report  to  the  President;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4363.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  Into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.SC.  112b 
iai;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4364  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Transportation  for  Administration,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  sys- 
tem for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
pursuant  to  5  U.SC.  552a(o);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Government  Operations. 

4365  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Admin- 
istration, Department  of  Energy,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records  system, 
pursuant  to  5  U.SC.  552a(o);  to  the'com- 
mlttee  on  Government  Operations. 

4366  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  tax  matching 
grants  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
authorize  technical  assistance  to  the  terri- 
tories, to  establish  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Laws  in  the  Territories,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4367.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  prospectus 
proposing  the  acquisition  of  space  by  lease 
In  Washington,  DC.  pursuant  to  section  7 
of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation 

4368.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  negotiated 
contracts  for  experimental,  developmental. 
test  or  research  work,  or  for  Industrial  mo- 
bilization in  the  Interest  of  the  national  de- 
fense, covering  the  period  July  l  through 
December  31,  1979,  pursuant  to  10  U.SC. 
2304(e);  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

4369  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmltlng  a 
report  on  the  usefulness  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's selected  acquisition  reports 
iPSAD-80-37,  May  9,  1980)  ;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Armed  Services. 

4370  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  examination  of  financial  state- 
ments of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  fiscal  year  1979.  pursuant 

o  section  106  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act  (ID-80-43.  May  13,  1980) 
(H^  Doc.  No.  96-312):  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operations  and 
Banklrig.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

4371  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  the  performance  of 
heaJth  maintenance  organizations  (PAD-80- 
17.  May  6,  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Interstate 
ajid  Foreign  Commerce. 

4372.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  status  of  Implementation  of  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  fFPCD-80- 
38.  May  13,  1980) ;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations  and  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Trajisportatlon.  H.R  6721. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Nation's  airport  and  airway  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
96-887,  pt  2)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H  R.  7152.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  Intelligence  Community 
Staff,  and  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No  96-926.  pt  2).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN :  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  5837.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize payment  from  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  disability  fund  for  the  expenses  of  re- 
tirement appeals  (Rept.  No.  96-941).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR.  7103.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Hazardous  Materials  Transporta- 
tion Act  and  the  Independent  Safety  Board 
Act  of  1974  to  authorize  additional  appropri- 
ations, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  96- 
942,  pt.  1 )    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7204.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Health  Professions  Educational 
Assistance  Act  of  1976  to  provide  for  appro- 
priate graduate  medical  education  and  train- 
ing for  alien  graduates  of  foreign  medical 
schools,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-943,  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  3236  (Rept.  No. 
96-944)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  6619.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  to  estab- 
lish a  comprehensive  energy  conservation 
services  program  designed  to  enable  low-In- 
come Individuals  and  families,  and  severely 
handlcaped  Individuals,  to  participate  In  en- 
ergy assistance  programs:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-945,  pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  HR  6704.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  of  1974  to  extend  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rent  No  96- 
946 )  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  of  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
H.R  7265.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Energy  for  national 
security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes    (Rept    No    96-9471     Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  BROOKS  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  Report  on  Automobile  I^lel 
Economy:  EPAs  Performance  (Rept  No. 
96-94'3).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R  7113  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
96-949  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Commitee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  H.R. 
0864  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  administration  of  the  Deepwater  Port  Act 
of  1974:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-960. 
pt.  1),  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules  House  Resolution  664  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  on  HR  2313  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. (Rept  No  96-962)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Rf-solutlon  665  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2255  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to 
limit  the  property  and  casualty  and  life  In- 
surance activities  of  bank  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries  (Rept  No  96-963)  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr  PEPPER-  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  666  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HR  3904  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  as  amended  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving retirement  Income  security  under 
private  multiemployer  pension  plans  by 
strengthening  the  funding  requlremenu  for 
those  plans,  authorizing  plan  preservation 
measures  for  financially  troubled  multiem- 
ployer pension  plans,  and  revising  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  pension  plan  termination 
insurance  provisions  apply  to  multiemployer 
plans  (Rept  No  96-954)  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar 

Mr  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  H.R  7098  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  atmospheric  and  climate 
activities  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  for  the  fiscal  year 
1P81.  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
n:ents  (Rept  No  96-955i  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  HR 
5338  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  claims  resulting  from  the  oUspllI  at 
Ixtoc  X,  Bay  of  Campeche.  Mexico,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendment  iRept  No 
96-956)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows : 

Mr  FTTQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Transportation  HR  7114  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Emergency  Management  Agency  to  carry 
out  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  pro- 
gram   and    the    fire    prevention   and   control 
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^  r„,  ^rvior  niirooscs  Without  Slovakia  and  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
program  and  for  f^^J .  P"'^P°f '„.r^^it°ee  such  proceeds  to  Czechoslovakia  after  all 
amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Committee      =.u        y  rommlttee  on 


HR.    6429:    Mr.    Hutto.    Mr.    Barnard,   Mr 
Jenrette.    .Mr    Voung  of   Alaska,   Mr.   Winn, 

Mr       I.ATTA       \tr       RPTTI-MADn       \Tf      Ott^thtittc.       H*  — 
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the   Air   Force.    :is    that    amount    may    have 


By  Mr.  WHITE: 
-Pa^e    20.    aftpr    linp    H 


ftfiH        tVlA        f  r\lloU.'i  nCT  a(..QHan.. 


month  and  shall  be  prorat«d  to  a  standard 
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oroKram  and  for  other  purposes  Without 
amendment,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for  a  period 
erding  not  later  than  May  21.  1980.  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  blU  as 
fall  within  Its  Jurisdiction  under  clause  1  (It ) . 
rule  XI  .Rept.  No.  96-951.  pt.  1).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.   PHILLIP  BURTON    (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Lacom.\rsino.  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Won  Pat.  and  Mr.  Evans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands)  : 
HH    7330.   A  bill   to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr    BENNETT: 
H  R.  7331   A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  (formerly  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act  I   to  authorize  the  President  to  prescribe 
regulations  for  protecting  arms  information 
from  the  risk  of  indiscriminate  export:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr   BRODHEAD; 
H  R.   7332    A   bill   to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  refundable 
income  tax  credit   for  the  purchase  of  new 
automobiles  manufactured  by  certain  com- 
panies   which    have   substantially    increased 
their  average  fuel  economy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

By  \lr.  HEFTEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Glickman)  : 
H  R  7333  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  require  that  the  U.S.  share  of 
petroleum  produced  from  certain  naval  pe- 
troleum reserves  be  sold  only  in  exchange  for 
crude  oil  to  be  deposited  in  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services 

By  Mr  \L\DIGAN: 
H.R  7334  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  authorize  the  use  of  heroin 
for  terminally  ill  cancer  patients;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr  RODINO: 
H.R  7335  A  bill  to  protect  the  rights  of 
individuals  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  to  prevent  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  their  privacy  by  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  polygraph  equipment  for  cer- 
tain purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SWIFT  (for  himself.  Mr   Stag- 
CEBS,  Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Brown    of    Ohio,    Mr.    Gore,    Mr. 
Matsui.  and  Ms  MrKtJLSKi  i  : 
HR.    7336     A    bill    to   amend    the   Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  provide  for 
adequate  supplies  of  helium  for  future  en- 
ergy   efficiency    and    conservation    purposes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and 
Technology 

By  "Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H  R  7337  A  bill  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  the  Postal 
Service  from  limiting  regular  dally  mall  de- 
livery to  fewer  than  6  days  each  week,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Bv     Mr      WOLFF     i  for     himself.     Mr 
Fisher,   Mr    Conable,  Mr.  Downey. 
and  Mr   Ottincer  >  : 
H  R    7338    A  bill   to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment, out  of  the  proceeds  of  gold  belonging 
to    the    Government    of    Czechoslovakia,    of 
certified  awards  of  nationals  of  the  United 
States   against   the  Government  of  Czecho- 


slovakia and  to  provide  for  the  release  of 
such  proceeds  to  Czechoslovakia  after  all 
such  awards  are  paid;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of   California    (for 
himself,   Mr.   Harsha.   Mr.   Roberts, 
Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr,  Bevill, 
Mr.   Myers  of   Indiana,  Mr.   Kazen. 
and  Mr.  Lujan)  ; 
H.J.  Res.  547,  Joint  resolution  designating 
the   week    of   October   20-25,    1980,   as    'Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
Bv  Mr.  WHITTEN; 
HJ.  Res.  548.  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  impos- 
ing a  fee  on  Imports  of  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr   WOLPE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CONTE)  : 

H.  Con.  Res.  335.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
anti-inflation  guidelines  under  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  Act  should  be 
made  applicable  to  producers  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 

H.  Res.  667.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  oil  conservation  Import  fee  should  be 
terminated  unless  Congress  enacts  certain 
personal  and  corporate  Income  tax  reduc- 
tions for  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

459.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  relative 
to  ratification  of  the  Strategic  Arm?  Limita- 
tion Treaty;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTflirs 

460.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  deferring 
inclusion  of  parts  of  the  Verde  River,  San 
Francisco  River,  and  Upper  Salt  River  in 
the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and   Insular  Affairs 

461.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  relative  to  a  service 
pension  for  veterans  of  World  War  I;  to  the 
Committee   on   Veterans'    Affairs. 

462.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  relative  to  control  of 
wild  burros;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries, 


H.R  6429:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr 
Jenrette,  Mr  Young  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Pritchahd,  Mr  Runnels.  Mrs 
Heckler.  Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Cor- 
coran, Mrs  Byron.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Wnrr- 
TEN.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr. 
Marlenee,  Mr.  Hansen,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Rose, 
Mr.  Mathis.  Mr,  Hubbard,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Nichols, 
and  Mr.  Recula. 

HR.  6734:  Mr.  Madican,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr 
Buchanan,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Dornan,  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Mottl,  and  Mr. 
Howard. 

H.R.  6968:  Mr    Stenholm. 
H.R,  7121:  Mr,  Wolpe, 

H,R,  7127:  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Jeff-iies,  Mr 
Hubbard,  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  No- 
lan. Mr  Forsythe.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  High- 
tower,  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Carter.  Mr  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Kramer,  Mrs,  Bouquard, 
Mr.  McCormack.  Mr,  Daniel  B,  Crane,  Mr, 
Young  of  Alaska,  Mr,  Shumway,  Mr,  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr,  Rhodes,  Mr,  English, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr,  Whittaker,  Mr,  Lott,  Mr, 
Montgomery,  Mr,  Charles  Wilson  of  Texas, 
Mr,  Hinson.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr,  Marlenee.  Mr 
Lagomarsino,  Mr,  Clinger,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr,  Frost, 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr,  Applegate.  and  Mrs,  Bogcs, 
HR,  7170:  Mr,  Findley, 
H.R.  7299;  Ms.  Mikulski. 
H.J.  Res.  174:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr,  Preyer.  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H  J  Res  488:  Mr.  Preyer. 
H.J.  Res.  507:  Mr,  Benjamin,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.   Rangel.   Mr.   Roe,   Mr.   Edgar,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York, 

H,  Con,  Res,  57:  Mr,  Heftel.  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr,  Lloyd.  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr,  Long 
of  Maryland,  Mr,  Dickinson,  Mr,  Bailey,  Mr, 
Butler,  Mr,  Albosta,  Mr,  Solomon,  and  Mr 
Charles  H,  Wilson  of  California, 

H,  Con,  Res,  323:  Mr,  Y'atron  and  Mr, 
Buchanan, 

H,  Con,  Res,  329:  Ms,  Oakar  and  Mrs.  Fen- 
wick, 

H,  Con,  Res,  331:  Mr.  McClory,  Mr,  Tauke, 
Mr,  Harkin.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr, 
John  L,  Burton,  Mr,  Moffett.  Mr.  Nolan 
Mr,  Miller  of  California,  and  Mr.  Stark 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
a'~.  follows: 

HR.  654:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  997:  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.    1309:    Mr.   Solomon. 

HR  2817:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr 
Pease,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr.  Downey.  Mr  Sei- 
berling.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr  Sabo.  Mr 
Fasctell.  Mr  Fazio.  Ms  Mikitlski.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr  Wolpe,  Ms  Ferraro,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr 
Frost.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Howard 

H.R.  3345:  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.R.  4182:  Mr.  PrrHlAN, 

HR.  5225:  Mr.  Loeftler.  Mr.  Bapalis.  and 
Mr    HiNSON. 

H.R.  5610:  Mr.  Dobnan  and  Mr.  Horton. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clau.se  1  of  rule  XXII. 

349,  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Maryland  State  Court.  Catholic  Daugh- 
ters of  America,  Baltimore,  Md,,  relative  to 
appropriations  for  abortion,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments   were  submitted  as 

follows : 

H,R.  6974 

Bv  Mr.  GLICKMAN: 
—On  page  6  line  8.  the  numeral,  "$3,158.- 
449.000",  Is  stricken  and  $3,157.849  000"  Is 
Inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  and,  on  page  6,  line 
20  the  numeral,  "$7,105,654,000".  is  stricken 
and  $7,102,254,000"  is  Inserted  In  lieu 
thereof. 

By  Mr.  LLOYD: 
—On  page  6,  line  20,  decrease  the  amount 
shown  for  the  authorization  of  aircraft  for 
the  Air  Force,  as  that  amount  may  have 
been  modified,  by  $20,000,000. 
—On  page  2.  line  19,  decrease  the  amount 
shown  for  the  authorization  of  aircraft  for 
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the  Air  Force,  as  that  amount  may  have 
been  modified,  or  may  be  modified,  by 
$30,000,000. 

By  Mr,  MARRIOTT: 
—Page   20,  after   line  8,  add  the   following 
new  section: 

CONDITIONAL    PROHIBITION    ON     LAND    USE     FOR 
MX    DEPLOYMENT 

Sec.  805,  No  land  may  be  acquired  by. 
and  no  public  lands  made  available  to,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  the  research,  de- 
velopment, or  deployment  of  any  part  of 
the  MX  missile  system  until  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  provided  the  Congress  with — 

1 1)  a  complete  written  plan  which  sets 
forth  the  specific  social,  economic  and  en- 
vironmental impacts  of  the  MX/MPS  system 
on  the  public  lands,  their  resources,  and  the 
people  in  the  proposed  Utah-Nevada  de- 
ployment site  and  on  any  other  possible 
sites  for  such  system  and  which  details  the 
methods  of  addressing  those  Impacts  so  as 
to  minimize  their  negative  effects; 

(2)  a  thorough  study  of  the  feasibility 
of  basing  parts  of  the  MX/MPS  system  In 
more  than  two  States; 

(3)  a  detailed  study  of  all  alternative 
basing  modes  for  the  MX  missile  system 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  modification 
of  the  existing  Mlnuteman  and  Titan  sys- 
tems, deployment  of  the  MX  system  at  sea 
or  oil  aircraft,  defended  deployment  of  the 
MX,  or  backfilling  the  MPS  system  Initially 
to  reduce  substantially  the  size  of  the  de- 
ployment areas)  with  the  objective  of  es- 
tablishing which  alternative  would  best 
serve  national  defense  needs  through  the 
1990s  and  have  the  smallest  adverse  Im- 
pacts on  the  people  and  the  public  lands 
of  the  West  If  the  proposed  SALT  II  Treaty 
15  ratified  or  if  such  treaty  Is  not  ratified: 

(4)  an  analysis  of  the  security  require- 
ments of  the  proposed  system  (including 
any  circumstances  which  would  dictate  the 
use  of  area,  rather  than  point,  security  meas- 
ures), including  how  such  security  require- 
ments would  affect  the  amount  "of  public 
lands  to  be  partially  or  completely  closed  to 
any  or  all  public  uses; 

i5i  a  detailed  '•esponse  to  the  February  29, 
1980.  Genera!  Accounting  Office  study 
{PSAD-80-291  of  the  cost-effectiveness  and 
appropriateness  of  the  MX-MPS  system;  and 

(6)  full  and  specific  substantiation  of 
the  survivability  of  the  proposed  public- 
lands-based  MX  MPS  system,  and  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  short-term  and  long-term  threats 
to  the  legs  of  the  national  defense  strategic 
triad  and  the  relationship  of  such  threats 
to  the  overall  national  defense  strategv  of 
the  United  States  and  In  particular  to"  the 
proposed  public-lands-based  MX/MPS  sys- 
tem. 

By  Mr.  WEISS: 
—Page  2,  strike  all  In  line  19  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof:   "$8,938,043,000." 
—Page  3,  strike  all  in  line  6,  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof:    '$3,062,284,000." 
—Page  20,  after  line  8.  add  the  following  new 
section: 

REDUCTION  IN  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES  OVERSEAS 

Sec  805.  (a)  In  keeping  with  the  goal  to 
achieve  a  balanced  Federal  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  level  of  expenditures  of 
IcL^^P^"™^"^  °f  Defense  by  no  less  than 
$500,000,000  during  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
cost  of  assisting  In  maintaining  the  securitv 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
Japan,  and  the  Republic  of  Korea  by  seek- 
ing to  redistribute  the  cost  of  maintaining 
such  security. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
enriTf  ,v!°  IJ?^  Congress  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  90-day  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  on  the  steps 

such  period""""'   ^"^   '"""^  '^"'°"   ''"^'"^ 


By  Mr.  WHITE : 
— Page   20,    after   line   8,   add   the  following 

new  title: 

TITLE  IX— ARMED  FORCES  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE    PROGRAM 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  PER- 
SONS ENLISTING  OR  REENLISTING  IN  THI 
ARMED  FORCES  FOR  SERVICE  ON  ACTIVE 
DUTY 

Sec,  901,  la)  Subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
chapter  106  the  following  new  chapter: 
•CHAPTER  107— EDUCATIONAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  PERSONS  ENLISTING  FOR 
ACTiVE  DUTY 
"Sec. 

"2141.  Educational    assistance   program:    es- 
tablishment. 
"2142.  Educational  assistance  program :  eligl- 

bUity. 
"2143    Educational  assistance:  amount. 
"2144    Subsistence   allowance 
■2145    Adjustments  of  amount  of  educational 
assistance  and  of  subsistence  allow- 
ance. 
"2146    Right    of    member    upon    subsequent 
reenllstment  to  lump-sum  payment 
In  lieu  of  educational  assistance 
"2147.  Right  of  member  after  reenllstlng  to 
transfer   entitlement    to   spouse   or 
dependent  children. 
"2148    Duration  of  entitlement. 
"2149    Applications    for    educational    assist- 
ance 
"2150    Reports  to  Congress. 
"§2141    Educational      assistance      program: 
establishment 
"I a)   To  encourage  enlistments  and  reen- 
Ilstments  for  service  on  active  duty  in  the 
Armed    Forces,    the   Secretar>-   of   each   mili- 
tary department  may  establish  a  program  in 
accordance  with  this  chapter  to  provide  edu- 
cational   assistance   to   persons   enlisting   or 
reenlisting  in  an  armed  force  under  this  Ju- 
risdiction,  The   costs   of   any  such   program 
shall  be  borne  by  the  Denartment  of  Defense. 
and  a  person  participating  m  any  such  pro- 
gram may  not  be  required  to  make  any  con- 
tribution to  the  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  chapter  Such  regulations  shall  take  ac- 
count of  the  differences  among  the  several 
armed  forces. 

"(c)    In   this   chapter,   'enlistment'  means 
original  enlistment  or  reenllstment. 
"?  2142    Educational      assistance      program: 
eligibility 

"(a)(1)  A  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance established  under  this  chapter  shall 
provide  that  any  person  enlisting  or  reenlist- 
ing in  an  armed  force  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned  who  meets  the  eligibility  require- 
ments established  by  the  Secretary  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (b)  shall,  subject  to 
paragraph  (3),  become  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  section  2143  of  this 
title  at  the  time  of  such  enlistment. 

"(2)  The  period  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  such  a  person  becomes  entitled  is 
one  standard  academic  year  (or  the  equiv- 
alent) for  each  year  of  the  enlistment  of 
such  person,  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  years. 
However,  if  the  person  is  discharged  or 
otherwise  released  from  active  duty  after 
completing  two  years  of  the  term  of  such 
enlistment  but  before  completing  the  full 
term  of  such  enlistment  (or  before  com- 
pleting four  years  of  such  term,  in  the  case 
of  an  enlistment  of  more  than  four  years), 
then  the  period  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  the  person  is  entil'ed  is  one  stand- 
ard academic  year  (or  the  equivalent)  for 
each  year  of  active  service  of  such  person 
during  such  term  For  the  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  a  portion  of  a  year  of 
active  service  shall  be  rounded  to  the  nearest 


month  and  shall  be  prorated  to  a  standard 
academic  year. 

"(3)  (A)  A  member  who  is  discharged  or 
otherwise  released  from  active  duty  before 
completing  two  years  of  active  service  or 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions  is 
not  entitled  to  educational  assistance  under 
this  chapter. 

••(B)  Entitlement  to  educational  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  may  not  be  used 
until  a  member  has  completed  two  years  of 
active  service, 

"(b)  In  esUblishlng  requirements  for 
eligibility  for  an  educational  assistance  pro- 
gram under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned shall  limit  eligibility  to  persons 
who — 

"  ( 1 )  enlist  or  reenllst  for  service  on  active 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps  after  September  30 
1980,  and  before  October  1.  1981: 

"(2)  are  graduates  from  a  secondary 
school;   and 

"(3)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  and  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces. 

"5  2143   Educational  assistance:  amount 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (bi,  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  established  under 
section  2141  of  this  title  shall  provide  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  concerned  of  edu- 
cational expenses  incurred  for  Instruction 
at  an  accredited  Institution  by  a  person  en- 
titled to  such  assistance  under  this  chapter 
Expenses  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  section  include  tuition,  fees, 
books,  laboratory  fees,  and  shop  fees  for 
consumable  materials  used  as  part  of  class- 
room or  laboratory  instruction.  Payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to  those 
educational  expenses  normally  Incurred  by 
students  at  the  Institution  Involved 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
establish  the  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  a  standard  academic  year  (or 
the  equivalent)  to  which  a  person  becomes 
entitled  under  this  chapter  at  the  time  of 
an  enlistment  described  in  section  2142  of 
this  title.  Depending  on  the  needs  of  the 
service,  different  amounts  may  be  established 
for  different  categories  of  persons  or  enlist- 
ments The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  any  person  is  entitled  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  m  accordance  with  section  2146  of  this 
title. 

■•(2)  The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  to  any  person  for  a 
standard  academic  year  (or  the  equivalent) 
may  not  exceed  $1,200,  adjusted  In  accord- 
ance with  section  2145  of  this  title 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'accredited  Institu- 
tion" means  a  civilian  college  or  university 
or  a  trade,  technical,  or  vocational  schcxjl 
in  the  United  States  (including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands) 
that  provides  education  at  the  postsecondary 
level  and  that  is  accredited  by  a  nationally 
recognized  accrediting  agency  or  association 
or  by  an  accrediting  agency  or  association 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
"•§  2144.  Subsistence  allowance 

•(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  a  person 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  is  entitled  to  receive  a  monthly  sub- 
sistence allowance  during  any  period  for 
which  educational  assistance  Is  provided 
such  person  The  amount  of  a  subsistence 
allowance  under  this  section  is  $300  per 
month,  adjusted  in  accordance  with  section 
2145  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  a  person 
pursuing  a  course  of  instruction  on  a  full- 
time  basis  and  is  one-half  of  such  amount 
( as  so  adjusted  i  in  the  case  of  a  person  pur- 
suing a  course  of  instruction  on  less  than 
a  full-time  basis. 

■'(b)    The   number  of   months   for   which 
a  subsistence  allowance  may  be  provided  to 
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any  person  under  this  section  Is  computed  on 
the  tMisls  of  nine  months  for  each  standard 
academic  year  of  educational  assistance  to 
which  such  person  Is  entitled. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a  per- 
son shall  be  considered  to  be  pursuing  a 
course  of  Instruction  on  a  full-time  basis  If 
the  person  is  enrolled  In  twelve  or  more 
semester  hours  of  Instruction  (or  the  equiv- 
alent, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned) . 

"5  2145.  Adjustments  of  amoimt  of  educa- 
tional assistance  and  of  subsist- 
ence allowance 

"(a)  Once  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  adjust  the  amount  of  educational 
assistance  which  may  be  provided  to  any 
person  In  any  standard  academic  year  under 
section  2143  of  this  title,  and  the  amount  of 
the  subsistence  allowance  authorized  under 
section  2144  of  this  title  for  pursuit  of  a 
course  of  instruction  on  a  full-time  basis, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  change  over 
the  preceding  twelve-month  period  In  the 
average  actual  cost  of  attendance  at  public 
Institutions  of  higher  education. 

■'(b)    In   this   section,    actual   cost  of  at- 
tendance' means  the  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation pursuant  to  section  411  (a)  (2)  (B)  (Iv) 
of    the    Higher    Education    Act   of    1965    (20 
US.C.   1070a(a)  (2)  (B)(lv)). 
"5  2146    Right  of  member  upon  subsequent 
reenllstment    to    lump-sum    pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  educational  assist- 
ance 

"(a)  A  member  who  Is  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  and  who 
reenllsts  at  the  end  of  the  enlistment  which 
established  such  entitlement  may.  at  the 
time  of  such  reenllstment.  elect  to  receive  a 
lump-sum  payment  computed  under  subsec- 
tion (  bi  in  lieu  of  receiving  such  educational 
assistance  An  election  to  receive  such  a 
lump-sum  payment  Is  irrevocable. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  a  lump-sum  payment 
under  subsection  la)  Is  60  percent  of  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  the  product  of  (A)  the  rate  for  edu- 
cational assistance  under  section  2143(b)  of 
this  title  applicable  to  such  member  which 
Is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  such  reenllstment, 
and  (B)  the  number  of  standard  academic 
years  of  entitlement  of  such  member  to  such 
assistance;  and 

■(2)  the  product  of  (A)  the  rate  for  the 
subsistence  allowance  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2144  of  this  title  for  pursuit  of  a  course 
of  instruction  on  a  full-time  basis  at  the 
time  of  such  reenllstment.  and  (Bi  the  num- 
ber of  months  of  entitlement  of  such  mem- 
ber to  such  allowance. 

"I  2147  Right  of  member  after  reenllsting  to 
transfer  entitlement  to  spouse  or 
dependent  children 

"(a)(1)  A  person  who  is  entitled  to  edu- 
cational assistance  under  section  2142  of  this 
title  and  who  reenllsted  In  an  armed  force 
at  any  time  after  the  end  of  the  enlistment 
which  established  such  entitlement  may  at 


any  time  after  such  reenllstment  elect  to 
transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  entitlement 
to  the  spouse  or  dependent  child  of  sucn 
person.  Any  transfer  under  the  preceding 
sentence  may  be  revolted  at  any  time  by  tne 
person  making  the  transfer. 

•  ( 2 )  If  a  person  described  In  paragraph  ( 1  > 
dies  before  malting  an  election  authorized 
by  such  paragraph  but  has  never  made  an 
election  not  to  transfer  such  entitlement, 
any  unused  entitlement  of  such  person  shall 
be  automatically  transferred  to  such  per- 
sons surviving  spouse  or  (If  there  is  no  eligi- 
ble surviving  spouse)  to  such  person's  (de- 
pendent children.  A  surviving  spouse  to 
whom  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
l.s  transferred  under  this  paragraph  may  elect 
to  transfer  such  entitlement  to  the  depend- 
ent children  of  the  person  whose  service 
established  such  entitlement. 

"(3)  Any  transfer  of  entitlement  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned. 

"(b)  A  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  or  a  de- 
pendent child  to  whom  entitlement  is  trans- 
ferred under  subsection  (a)  Is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  in 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  person  from  whom  the  entitlement  w-as 
transferred. 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance available  to  a  person  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  section  2142  of 
this  title  and  to  the  person's  spouse,  surviv- 
ing spouse,  and  dependent  children  is  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  to  which 
the  person  Is  entitled.  If  more  than  one  per- 
son is  being  provided  educational  assistance 
for  the  same  period  by  virtue  of  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  same  person,  the  subsistence 
allowance  authorized  by  section  2144  of  this 
title  shall  be  divided  in  such  manner  as  the 
person  may  specify  or  (If  the  person  falls  to 
specify)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(d)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  "Dependent  child'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  'dependent'  in  section  1072 
(2)(E)  of  this  title. 

"(2)   'Surviving  spouse'  means  a  widow  or 
widower  who  is  not  remarried. 
"§  2148.  Duration  of  entitlement 

"The  entitlement  of  any  person  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  expires 
at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  retirement  or  discharge 
or  other  separation  from  active  duty  of  the 
person  upon  whose  service  such  entitlement 
is  based.  In  the  case  of  a  member  entitled 
to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty  and  whose 
entitlement  Is  transferred  to  a  spouse  or  de- 
pendent child,  such  entitlement  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  member's  death. 
"§  2149.  Applications  for  educational  assist- 
ance 

"To  receive  educational  assistance  benefits 
under  this  chapter,  a  person  entitled  to  such 
assistance  under  section  2142  or  2147  of  this 


title  shall   submit   an   application   for  such 
assistance  to  the  Secretary  concerned  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  prescribe. 
"I  2150.  Reports  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  every  three  months 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of 
such  subtitle  are  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  item  relating  to  chapter  106  the  follow- 
ing new  Item: 

"107.  Educational  assistance  for  per- 
sons enlisting  for  active  duty-  2141". 

(c)  The  first  report  under  section  2150  of 
title  10.  United  Stales  Code,  as  added  by 
subsection  (a),  shall  be  submitted  before 
January  1,  1981. 

INCREASE  !N  AMOUNT  AITHORIZED  FOR  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOR  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE  OF  THE 
READY   RESERVE 

Sec.  902.  (a)  Section  2131(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  educational 
assistance  for  enlisted  members  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve,  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$500'  and  "$2,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$1,000"  and 
"$4,000",  respectively. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(ai   shall  fake  effect  on  October  1.  1980. 

By  Mr.  ■WOLFF: 
— Page   20.   after   line   8,   add   the   following 
new  section: 

PROVISION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FUEL  AND  LUBRICANTS 
TO  CIVIL  AIR  PATROL  AND  REIMBURSEMENT  FOB 
CERTAIN    MAINTENANCE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  805.  Section  9441(b)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  support  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  by  the  Air  Force.  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '■.  including  unit 
capability  testing  missions  and  training 
missions;  ■■; 

(2)  by  striking  out  ■■and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6): 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ";  and"  In 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(8)  authorize  the  payment  of  aircraft 
maintenance  expenses  relating  to  operational 
missions,  unit  capability  testing  missions, 
and  training  missions,". 

LIABILITY  OF  CIVIL   AIR  PATROL 

Sec.  806.  Section  9441(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  civil  liability  of  the  ClvU  Air 
Patrol  with  respect  to  such  missions,  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  shall  be  deemed  an  instru- 
mentality of  the   United  States". 
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EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE  FOR 
SMALL  BUSINESSES 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
the  testimony  of  the  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Small  Business  discuss- 
ing the  equal  access  to  justice  for 
small  busine.s.ses  legislation. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6429,  I  am 
very  supportive  of  the  statements  of 
Washington  Legal  Foundation  with 
regard  to  the  need  for  this  legislation. 
Small  businesses  are  suffering  under 
the  weight  of  excessive  Government 
regulations.  Many  times  small  busi- 
nesses are  incorrectly  found  in  viola- 
tion of  some  agency  regulation  and  are 
fined  by  the  agency  for  this  alleged 
violation.  Even  though  the  business 
knows  that  it  is  in  the  right,  it  may 
decide  not  to  fight  the  fine,  because 
the  litigation  costs  would  be  higher 
than  the  fine. 

However,  under  the  equal  access  to 
justice  legi-slation,  the  businessman 
who  was  able  to  prove  that  he  was  un- 
justly fined  would  be  able  to  recover 
costs  and  attorney's  fees  from  the  Fed- 
eral agency  which  levied  the  fine.  This 
might  preclude  some  of  the  harass- 
ment of  small  business  by  certain  reg- 
ulatory agencies  pjid  make  these  agen- 
cies more  accountable  for  their  ac- 
tions. It  would  also  save  our  small 
businesses  considerable  sums  of  money 
which  should  be  channeled  into  pro- 
ducing more  goods  and  services  for  the 
consumer  rather  than  toward  paying 
an  unwarranted  fine  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  litigation  fees  to  challenge 
the  fine. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  this  tes- 
timony and  to  support  this  responsible 
legislation: 

Testimony  or  Daniel  J.  Popeo,  General 

Counsel.  Washington  Legal  Foundation 

THE  AWAhD  of  ATTORNEY'S  FEES  TO  INDIVID- 
UALS OR  SMALL  BUSINESSES  IN  ACTIONS 
BROUGHT  BY  OR  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES 

On  behalf  of  the  Washington  Legal  Foun- 
dation, let  me  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  distinguished  members  of  the  House 
Small  Business  Committee  for  this  invita- 
tion to  testify  on  H.R.  6429  and  H.R.  6103 
which  would  provide  equal  access  to  the 
courts  for  small  businesses  in  proceedings 
against  Federal  agencies. 

The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  is  a 
nonprofit  corp)oration  organized  to  engage 
In  litigation  and  the  administrative  process 
in  matters  affecting  the  public  interest.  The 
Washington  Legal  Foundation  currently  has 
more  than  75,000  members  and  contributors 
throughout  the  country.  My  coiiunents  re- 


flect exclusively  the  interests  of  our  mem- 
bers and  the  public  as  a  whole,  not  any  or- 
ganizational interest  of  the  Washington 
Legal  Foundation.  We  are  not  lobbying  for 
or  against  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
but  only  offering  our  views  on  its  public  in- 
terest aspects. 

The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  is  cur- 
rently involved  In  litigation  across  the 
United  States  regarding  excessive  govern- 
ment regulation,  compensation  of  crime  vic- 
tims, major  constitutional  Issues  and  other 
vital  public  interest  legal  matters. 

The  legislation  addresses  the  serious  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  disparity  in  legal  re- 
sources t>etween  large  government  agencies 
and  small  businessmen  who  are  prosecuted 
for  allegedly  violating  federal  regulations. 
In  many  cases,  the  victims  of  excessive  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  unfair  legal  chal- 
lenges by  federal  bureaucrats  cannot  afford 
to  defend  themselves  in  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceedings  brought  by  federal 
agencies  or  Department  of  Justice  litigators. 
The  White  House  Conference  qn  Small 
Business  recognized  the  seriousness  of  this 
issue  by  including  a  proposal  similar  to  that 
eml)odied  in  H.R.  6429  among  the  fifteen 
Issues  considered  most  Important  for  ad- 
dressing the  problems  of  small  business.  A 
businessman  is  tied  to  his  profit  and  loss 
statement;  he  cannot  afford  to  litigate  a 
case  unless  the  l>enefits  outweigh  the  costs. 
Federal  government  lawyers  are  under  no 
such  restriction.  In  one  example  which 
came  to  our  attention  recently,  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  wasted  $35,000  of  our 
tax  dollars  to  litigate  a  $135.00  campaign  act 
violation  by  a  citizens  tax  reform  group.  Not 
only  did  the  FEC  lose,  but  the  court  charac- 
terized the  FEC  suit  as  "perverse." 

In  another  case,  Joseph  Pinga,  a  small 
businessman  In  Rhode  Island  was  charged 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration with  twelve  federal  health  and 
safety  violations  in  his  bakery.  Mr.  Pinga  re- 
fused to  settle  and  successfully  challenged 
the  OSHA  determination  in  federal  court. 
Yet  he  cannot  be  completely  happy  with 
the  outcome,  because  he  spent  $1500  on 
legal  fees  to  avoid  paying  a  $90  fine. 

Rather  than  exercise  their  constitutional 
due  process  rights,  and  incur  enormous  legal 
expenses,  a  business  owner  generally  ac- 
cepts the  assertion  of  the  federal  investiga- 
tor, and  pays  a  fine  or  corrects  the  alleged 
violation.  Federal  lawyers  are  aware  of  their 
advantage  and  have  grown  arrogant  in 
bringing  cases  against  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses too  weak  to  litigate  aggressively  or 
effectively.  By  focusing  on  less  powerful  ad- 
versaries, agencies  can  build  their  "batting 
averages"  to  Justify  higher  appropriations 
from  Congress  or  promotions  from  sup)eri- 
ors.  Suits  brought  against  small  firms 
enable  agencies  to  establish  a  precedent 
against  weak  opposition  which  can  later  t>e 
used  against  major  corporations.  A  General 
Motors  or  a  Dow  Chemical  will  usually 
spare  no  expense  in  defending  against  an 
unreasonable  allegation  by  a  federal  agency. 
Small  businesses  cannot  afford  the  neces- 
sary legal  fees  and  so  they  are  more  likely 
to  l>e  the  target  of  a  suit  and  more  likely  to 
settle  even  when  not  at  fault. 

In  yet  another  case,  William  H.  Hall, 
owner  of  the  Country  Kettle  Restaurant  in 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  was  charged  by  the  De- 


partment of  Labor  with  a  violation  of  the 
federal  minimum  wage  law.  The  Lat>or  Dc 
partment  claimed  that  he  owed  $54,000  in 
back  pay.  but  offered  to  settle  for  $14,000. 
Mr.  Hall  refused  to  settle  and  after  three 
yeare  of  litigation,  a  court  upheld  his  posi 
tlon.  However,  his  legal  expenses  were 
$30,000,  more  than  twice  than  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  if  he  had  given  in  to  the 
Labor  Department.  Small  buslnessmrn 
unlike  government  lawyers  cannot  afford 
such  pyrrhic  victories,  and  so  are  forced  to 
settle,  even  when  they  could  prove  them 
selves  right. 

Litigation  costs,  hoMcver.  are  only  a  pan 
of  the  burden  imposed  on  a  small  business 
which  attempts  to  challenge  a  federal  agen 
cy's  enforcement  actions.  Administrative  oi 
Judicial  proceedings  will  often  require  the 
at>sence  of  key  employees  from  normal 
duties  for  extended  periods  of  time.  Norma) 
business  decisions  may  be  delayed  due  to 
the  uncertainty  and  delay  aristng  out  of  an 
f  nforc-cmenl  proceeding  Finally.  busine.ss- 
men  are  often  reluctant  to  risk  angering 
powerful  federal  agencies  by  bringing  court 
challenges.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  are  consid 
ered  by  some  to  be  especially  vindictive  to 
wards  businessmen  seeking  to  assert  their 
rights. 

In  addition  to  assuring  that  justice  is  done 
in  individual  cases,  a  statute  allowing  sue 
cessful  litigants  to  recover  costs  and  at  tor 
ney's  fees  from  federal  agencies  would  have 
a  broader  Impact  on  the  regulatory  process 
Such  a  provision  would  make  federal  agen- 
cies more  accountable  by  threatening  them 
with  direct  economic  p>enalties  for  engaging 
in  vexatious  litigation  and  unrea-sonable  ad- 
ministrative action.  Agencies  that  find 
themselves  having  to  reimburse  substantial 
attorney's  fees  would  be  on  notice  that  their 
enforcement  priorities  were  misguided,  that 
certain  of  their  regtilations  needed  to  be 
clarified  or  revised,  or  that  certain  person 
nel  need  to  be  changed.  Congress  and  the 
American  public  as  well  as  bureaucrats, 
would  know  when  enforcement  actions  were 
becoming  overzealous.  This  sort  of  check  on 
administrative  performance  would  be  a  valu 
able  supplement  to  the  oversight  powers  of 
Congress.  Currently,  the  only  quantitative 
measure  of  agency  enforcement  activity  is 
the  number  of  cases  prosecuted  and  "won". 
No  consideration  is  given  to  the  fairness  and 
aoclal  utility  of  agency  actions.  The  deter- 
rent effect  of  this  rule  Is  of  real  value  and 
should  be  carefully  weighed  by  the  commit 
tee  in  its  delll>eratlons. 

The  F"edera]  government,  through  aid  to 
public  defender  services  and  programs  such 
as  the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  SF>ends 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  to  provide  de- 
fense attorneys  for  the  Indigent.  Often 
these  goverrunent  attorneys  defend  their  in- 
digent clients  against  other  government  at- 
torneys attempting  to  enforce  criminal  and 
civil  statutes.  It  has  become  apparent,  how 
ever,  that  the  poor  are  not  alone  In  needing 
assistance  when  confronting  the  Federal 
government  Small  firms  may  have  the  re- 
sources to  defend  against  unfair  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  enforcement  proceedings 
brought  by  federal  agencies,  but  often 
cannot  do  so  if  they  wrish  to  remain  profit- 
able. Small,  independent,  family-owned 
businesses  need  some  form  of  legal  assist 
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ance  If  they  are  to  have  any  hope  of  vindi- 
cating themselves  before  federal  agencies. 
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dissatisfied  with  the  agency  determination 
may  appeal  the  issue  to  the  court  having 
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profit   associations   or   organizations   from 
coverage  under  the  bill.  Another  solution 
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expedited  appeal  of  fines  less  than  $2500 
Imposed  by  federal  agencies.  We  express  no 
opinion  on  the  revision  of  class  damage  pro- 
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ance  iX  they  are  to  have  any  hope  of  vindi- 
cating themselves  before  federal  agencies. 
The  right  to  recover  costs  and  attorney's 
fees  would  assure  small  businesses  of  their 
day  in  court  to  contest  unreasonable  federal 
regulations.  As  will  be  seen.  Congress  has  es- 
tablished such  a  right  in  numerous  other 
statutes  when  to  do  so  was  in  the  pubUc  in- 
terest. 

It  has  long  been  the  established  rule  In 
American  courts  that  the  prevailing  litigant 
Is  not  entitled  to  recover  his  legal  fees  from 
the  loser.  This  is  true  In  federal  administra- 
tive proceedings  as  well  as  in  federal  courts. 
Turner  v.  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, 514  P.2d  1354  (D.C.  Cir.  1975).  In 
the  leading  Supreme  Court  decision  In  this 
area,  Alyeska  Pipeline  Service  Co.  v.  The 
Wilderness  Society.  421  U.S.  240  C1975).  the 
court  upheld  this  so-called  "AmericaLn  Rule" 
regarding  the  award  of  legal  fees  with  but  a 
few.  Limited  exceptions. 

The  court  recognized  that  contrary  to  the 
general  rule,  attorney's  fees  may  be  award- 
ed where  expressly  authorized  by  statute  In 
recent  years.  Congress  has  enacted  numer- 
ous statutes  expressly  providing  for  the  re- 
covery of  attorneys'  fees.  Among  them  are 
the  avj]  Rights  Act  of  1964  (42  US.C. 
2000a-3(b)).  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  (5  UJS.C.  3442(a))  and  the  CivU  RighU 
Attorney's  Pees  Awards  Act  of  1976  (42 
D.S.C.  1988).  Courts  have  generally  felt,  and 
the  Washington  Legal  Foundation  agrees, 
that  exceptions  to  the  Alyeska  rule  should 
only  be  enacted  by  Congress  In  response  to 
a  s{>ecif ic  need  for  assistance. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  these  statutes  has 
provided  much  guidance  to  courts  In  deter- 
mining when  fees  should  be  awarded  or  in 
calculating  the  amount  of  any  award. 
Courts  must  decide  three  basic  questions  in 
confronting  the  issue  of  attorney's  fees:  (1) 
whether  a  party  has  prevailed  In  the  litiga- 
tion; (2)  whether  an  award  of  fees  Is  an  ap- 
propriate exercise  of  the  court's  discretion; 
and  (3)  the  amount  of  the  award.  Any  bill 
reported  out  of  this  committee  should  clear- 
ly address  each  of  these  issues.  The  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Johnson  v.  CJeor- 
ffia  Highway  Express  Inc..  488  P.2d  714  (5th 
Cir.  1974)  has  established  a  list  of  twelve 
guidelines  to  be  considered  by  lower  federal 
courts  in  determining  the  adequacy  of  any 
awards.  Among  them  are  such  factors  as  the 
time  and  labor  required  of  the  attorney,  the 
difficulty  of  the  legal  and  factual  issues  In- 
volved and  the  skill  and  performance  of  the 
attorney. 

Although  within  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  the  award  of  attorney's  fees  has 
become  standard  under  some  statutes,  in- 
cluding Title  II  of  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Newman  v.  Piggie  Park  Enterprises,  390 
U.S.  400  (1968).  Rather  than  rely  on  uncer- 
tain Judicial  precedent,  however,  this  legis- 
lation or  the  accompanying  committee 
report  should  clearly  express  the  view  of 
the  committee  on  this  issue.  I  will  now  ad- 
dress the  specific  provisions  of  the  two  bills 
being  considered  today  by  the  committee. 

The  Small  Business  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act,  H.R.  6429.  provides  for  the  award 
of  costs  and  legal  fees  against  the  Federal 
government  in  two  distinct  situations.  Sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Act  (providing  for  the  addi- 
tion of  section  504,  "Costs  and  Fees  of  Par- 
ties"  to  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code) 
directs  federal  agencies  to  award  costs  and 
fees  to  a  successful  small  business  or  private 
litigants  in  adjudicatory  proceedings  under 
5  U.S.C.  554.  When  the  language  requiring 
an  award  is  mandatory,  the  agency  may 
refuse  If  it  "finds  that  the  position  of  the 
agency  as  a  party  in  the  proceedings  was 
substantially  Justified  or  that  special  cir- 
cumstances make  an  award  unjust."  A  party 
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dissatisfied  with  the  agency  determination 
may  appeal  the  issue  to  the  court  having 
underlying  jurisdiction  to  review  the  merits 
of  the  decision,  but  the  court  may  act  only 
if  it  finds  the  agency's  action  was  an  abuse 
of  discretion.  We  believe  that  this  section 
should  be  rewritten  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  agency  to  deny  an  award  of  fees  In  an 
adjudication  to  which  it  is  a  party. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  believe  than  an  agency 
will  ever  find  that  a  proceeding  which  it  in- 
stituted was  not  substantially  justified.  This 
is  especially  true  given  the  provision  in  sub- 
section (d)  which  provide.?  that  any  award 
of  fees  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the 
agency  out  of  the  sums  generally  appropri- 
ated for  its  budget.  We  support  this  propos- 
al since  it  will  provide  a  real  incentive  for 
agencies  to  moderate  uru-easonable  enforce- 
ment actions.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that 
the  bill  should  not  grant  the  agency  any  dis- 
cretion in  awarding  fees  if  those  fees  will 
come  directly  out  of  its  general  operating 
budget. 

It  is  our  position  that  the  agency  should 
be  required  to  award  costs  and  fees  in  every 
adjudication  where  its  position  Is  not 
upheld,  regardless  of  whether  it  believes  its 
positions  was  substantially  Justified.  If  it 
wishes,  the  agency  may  then  appeal  the 
award  in  the  federal  courts  on  grounds  of 
sut>stantial  Justification  or  that  some  special 
circumstances  make  the  award  imjust.  The 
private  party  to  an  adjuftiration  must  not  he 
required  to  institute  further  litgation  to  re- 
cover fees  to  which  he  is  entitled  under  this 
statute.  As  an  alternative.  If  this  section  of 
the  bill  Is  not  modified,  we  suggest  that  the 
private  party  be  awarded  court  costs  and 
fees  if  he  successfully  appeals  the  agency 
denial  of  attorneys'  fees  in  the  initial  adju- 
dication. In  addition,  courts  should  not  be 
required  to  defer  to  agency  determinations 
regarding  the  award  of  fees  to  a  party  in  an 
adjudication.  This  decision  should  be  made 
de  novo  by  the  court. 

The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  is  seri- 
ously concerned  with  language  in  section 
203  of  the  bill  which  provides  that  fees  may 
be  awarded  to  the  prevailing  party  in  any 
action  brought  by  or  against  any  federal 
agency.  We  fear  that  the  biggest  beneficiary 
of  any  provision  allowing  successful  plain- 
tiffs to  recover  costs  when  suing  the  Federal 
govenunent  would  be  public  interest  law 
firms,  whether  liberal  or  conservative.  We 
question  whether  it  is  a  good  Idea  for  the 
taxpayer  to  support  the  litigation  activities, 
even  if  successful,  of  public  interest  and  spe- 
cial Interest  groups.  Certainly,  the  Washing- 
ton Legid  Foundation  does  not  seek  any  tax- 
payer dollars  to  support  its  activities.  We 
are.  and  will  continue  to  be,  entirely  fi- 
nanced by  private  contributions,  from  thou- 
sands of  small  supporters. 

Therefore  we  suggest  that  the  committee 
consider  striking  the  words  "or  against" 
from  section  203  and  the  bill  be  confined  to 
the  award  of  attorneys'  fees  In  cases,  where 
the  federal  agency  has  Initiated  the  actiorL 
One  exception  to  this  provision  could  be  in 
cases  where  a  taxpayer  brings  suit  against 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  the  district 
court  for  a  refund  for  taxes  already  paid.  In 
such  cases,  the  plaintiff-taxpayer  is  actually 
in  the  position  of  a  defendant  protecting 
himself  against  an  unreasonable  agency 
action.  Another  exception  should  be  pro- 
vided in  cases  where  an  Individual  or  small 
business  was  appealing  an  unfavorable 
agency  adjudication  initiated  by  the  agency. 
In  most  cases,  the  small  business  is  normal- 
ly the  plaintiff,  but  is  defending  a  position 
from  agency  initiated  action. 

Alternatively,  the  Committee  might  con- 
sider revising  the  definition  of  "party"  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (d)(2XB)  to  exclude  non- 
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profit  associations  or  organizations  from 
coverage  under  the  bill.  Another  solution 
would  be  to  Insert  a  provision  providing  that 
only  parties  with  a  direct,  personal  stake  in 
the  litigation  would  have  "standing"  to  seek 
attorneys'  fees.  In  any  case,  we  urge  the 
Committee  to  give  this  matter  careful  con- 
sideration. This  bill  must  not  be  converted 
into  a  lawyer's  relief  act  for  the  benefit  of 
public  interest  lawyers. 

The  structure  of  section  203  (amending 
section'  2412  of  title  28)  is  more  complex 
than  section  202  in  terms  of  the  circum- 
stances In  which  costs  may  be  awarded  and 
the  definitions  of  "costs"  and  "fees".  We  be- 
lieve that  the  language  of  the  bill  could  be 
tightened  by  providing  in  subsection  (a) 
that  the  court  shall  award  costs  whenever 
an  individual  or  small  business  prevails  in  a 
case.  This  would  be  a  limited  award  since 
"costs"  is  defined  in  28  U.S.C.  1920  to  in- 
clude only  such  expenses  as  printing  fees, 
clerks'  fees  and  witness  expenses.  Subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  should  be  combined  to  pro- 
vide that  attorneys'  fees  and  other  expenses 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (dX2)  of  the  bill) 
"shall"  be  awarded  unless  the  court  finds 
that  the  position  of  the  agency  was  substan- 
tially Justified  and  that  an  award  vould  be 
unnecessary  and  unjust.  This  provision 
would  require  that  the  agency  not  only  es- 
tablish Its  position  as  Justified  but  also 
prove  that  no  special  circumstances  exist 
(such  as  lack  of  hardship  to  a  small  busi- 
nessman) which  would  mjike  an  award 
unjust.  The  court  should  also  be  able  to 
deny  an  award  of  fees  when  the  conduct  of 
the  defendant  unreasonably  and  unduly 
protracted  the  final  resolution  of  the  matter 
in  controversy. 

A  serious  problem  exists  In  the  definition 
of  "prevailing  party"  as  used  in  both  sec- 
tions 202  and  203  of  the  bill.  Either  the  bill 
should  t>e  amended  or  the  committee  report 
should  reflect  that  this  term  Includes  a 
party  who  prevails  on  some  Issues  in  a  case 
but  not  on  others.  Naturally,  if  a  party  par- 
tially prevails,  the  court  should  have  discre- 
tion to  reduce  the  award  accordingly.  The 
bill  should  also  be  amended  to  provide  that 
defendants  may  recover  costs  against  the 
government  where  the  agency  drops  its  suit 
or  where  the  case  is  settled  as  well  as  in 
cases  of  final  Judicial  determination.  This  is 
consistent  with  Goldstein  v.  Levi,  415  P. 
Supp.  303  (DJ3.C.  1976)  where  the  court 
held  that  attorneys'  fees  may  be  awarded  in 
an  POI  suit  even  where  the  government  set- 
tled the  suit  a  few  weeks  after  the  com- 
plaint was  filed. 

Some  provisions  should  also  be  made  for 
the  Interim  award  of  attorneys'  fees  and 
costs  in  cases  where  a  private  litigant  shows 
substantial  signs  of  being  able  to  win  on  the 
merits,  but  is  unable  to  continue  prosecut- 
ing his  case  due  to  enormous  legal  expenses. 
A  federal  agency  should  not  be  allowed  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  this  bill  by  waging  a 
war  of  attrition  in  the  courts  and  forcing  a 
small  businessman  to  abandon  his  position 
In  the  face  of  the  superior  resources  availa- 
ble to  the  federal  government.  Any  such 
award  should  be  In  the  discretion  of  the 
court  which  would  be  best  able  to  judge  the 
hardship  imposed  by  the  government's  de- 
laying tactics  and  the  probability  of  success 
on  the  merits.  Courts  have  awarded  interim 
attorneys'  fees  on  numerous  occasions;  for 
one  example,  see  James  v.  Stockham  Valves 
&  Fittings  Co.,  559  F.2d  310  (5th  Cir.  1977) 
cert,  denied.  434  U.S.  1034  (1978). 

The  Washington  Legal  Foundation  also 
supports  Title  II  of  H.R.  5103,  which  would 
provide  for  expedited  review  of  small  civil 
penalties  before  United  States  magistrates. 
We  favor  this  proposal  since  it  would  ease 
the  burden  on  small  businesses  who  seek  an 
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expedited  appeal  of  fines  less  than  $2500 
imposed  by  federal  agencies.  We  express  no 
opinion  on  the  revision  of  class  damage  pro- 
cedures in  Title  I  of  the  bill  except  to  note 
that  class  action  proceedings  are  often 
unfair  to  small  businessmen  and  we  hope 
the  committee  will  give  serious  thought  to  a 
revision  of  the  law. 

Our  only  serious  objection  to  H.R.  5103  in- 
volves proposed  subsection  (fHS)  of  28 
U.S.C.  636  which  provides  that  any  decision 
by  a  magistrate  on  an  expedited  appeal  of 
the  fmes  will  be  final  and  nonrevlewable. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  small  businessman 
should  be  required  to  surrender  his  right  to 
appeal  an  agency  decision  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  legislation.  In  addition,  we 
believe  that  the  language  in  8ut>section 
(fK4XB)(ii)  should  be  clarified  to  provide 
that  a  magistrate  may  not,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, increase  the  civil  penalty  im- 
posed by  the  agency.  As  currently  drafted, 
the  magistrate  could  Interpret  the  term 
"modify  "  as  giving  him  the  authority  to  in- 
crease the  penally. 

In  closing.  I  would  again  like  to  thank  the 
Chairman  and  the  distinguished  members 
of  this  Committee  for  their  cordial  invita- 
tion to  present  the  views  of  the  Washington 
Legal  Foundation  on  this  subject. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

DaWIEL  J.  POPEO. 

Washington  Legal  Foundation.m 
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OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
THEME  "GET  INTO  THE  ACT" 
PROMISES  STRroES  FOR  EL- 
DERLY 


IN  RECOGNmON  OF  LEO 
GILBERGS  CONTRIBUTIONS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

t  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16  the  memoers  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  of  Harrison,  N.Y., 
will  pay  tribute  to  their  recently  re- 
tired president,  Leo  Gilberg.  On  this 
occasion  I  would  like  to  join  in  com- 
mending Leo  Gilberg  for  his  tireless 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  and  the  entire  Harri- 
son community. 

Leo  Gilberg,  a  lawyer  with  a  very 
busy  practice,  always  found  time  to  In- 
volve himself  with  the  concerns  of  the 
sj-nagogue.  His  dedication  to  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  and  to  the 
enrichment  of  Jewish  life  are  readily 
apparent  from  his  many  years  of  de- 
voted service.  He  has  served  as  ritual 
chairman,  secretary,  vice  president, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  as 
well  as  president  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  In  addition  to  these 
positions  of  leadership,  he  and  his  wife 
Joan  have  headed  Harrison's  Israel 
bond  drive  for  several  years. 

Leo  Gilberg's  leadership  has  been 
truly  inspiring.  He  has  instilled  his  ap- 
preciation for  study,  worship,  and 
good  deeds  in  his  synagogue,  and  his 
influence  will  be  felt  for  years  to 
come.  I  am  plea.sed  to  honor  Leo  Gil- 
berg for  his  many  accomplishments 
and  for  his  contributions  to  his  syna- 
gogue and  community.* 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

or  KEW  JZRSKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  observance  of  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month  this  May,  we  are  moving 
into  a  decade  which  holds  inunense 
challenges  for  the  elderly  in  this  coun- 
try, and  for  the  policymakers  who 
must  address  the  needs  of  this  group. 
We  have  made  tremendous  strides  in 
the  past  few  years,  but  we  are  current- 
ly at  a  crossroads.  Expansion  of  gov- 
ernmental programs  to  serve  the  el- 
derly is  no  longer  guaranteed.  Federal 
budget  constraints  are  forcing  us  to  re- 
assess many  of  our  existing  aging  pro- 
grams and  proceed  very  slowly  in  new 
areas. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is  that,  al- 
though the  financial  resources  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  becoming 
more  limited,  the  hardships  faced  by 
many  of  the  elderly  are  multiplying. 
In  spite  of  the  advances  that  have 
been  made,  life  for  a  vast  number  of 
older  Americans  Is  still  distressingly 
bleak. 

The  Federal  Government's  official 
poverty  index,  which  has  been  widely 
criticized  for  inadequately  represent- 
ing the  actual  plight  of  the  elderly,  in- 
dicates that  3.3  million  older  persons, 
or  14  percent  of  the  total  elderly  popu- 
lation, are  below  the  poverty  line.  The 
person  who  originally  developed  that 
index  has  recently  revised  it  to  reflect 
today's  conditions,  and  has  concluded 
that  8.7  million,  or  36  percent,  of  the 
elderly  are  living  in  poverty. 

These  figures  provide  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  growing  old  in  America.  If  over 
a  third  of  oiu-  entire  elderly  popula- 
tion is  living  in  poverty,  it  is  painfully 
obvious  that  we  need  to  redouble  our 
efforts  in  this  area. 

These  economic  conditions  Influence 
literally  all  other  aspects  of  an  older 
person's  life.  Without  adequate 
income,  elderly  citizens  cannot  afford 
comfortable  housing.  They  cannot 
afford  to  pay  heating  bills.  They 
cannot  afford  to  eat  properly,  and 
they  cannot  afford  proper  health  care. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  one  of  my 
greatest  concerns  has  been  that  of  in- 
adequate health  care  for  the  elderly. 

To  highli3ht  the  problem: 

Eight-one  percent  of  all  persons  over 
age  65  have  chronic  health  conditions, 
and  more  than  45  percent  experience 
activity  limitations  due  to  such  condi- 
tions. Many  senior  citizens  look  to 
medicare  to  pay  for  all  or  most  of 
their  medical  expenses,  but  they  find 
some  very  wide  gaps  in  medicare  cov- 
erage. Medicare  pays  for  only  about  45 
percent  of  the  average  senior  citizen's 
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health  bills,  and  it  does  not  pay  for 
such  items  as  eyeglasses.  dentaJ  care, 
hearing  aids,  or  outpatient  prescrip- 
tion drugs,  even  through  these  items 
often  represent  a  high  portion  of 
health  expenditures. 

It  is  easy  to  say  we  should  cut  bil- 
lions of  dollars  out  of  the  budget,  but 
with  these  facts  in  mind,  we  should  re- 
alize that  real  people  are  being  affect- 
ed by  such  cuts. 

It  is  particularly  galling  to  me  to  see 
some  of  my  congressional  colleagues 
talk  al>out  balancing  the  budget  by  re- 
ducing cost-of-living  increases  for 
social  security  recipients.  We  are 
facing  a  difficult  budget  climate,  to  be 
sure,  but  to  require  heavy  sacrifices  of 
elderly  people  already  living  on  fixed 
Incomes  is  unconscionable.  Certainly 
we  should  be  able  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending  without  taking  away  from 
those  people  who  most  need  and  de- 
serve oiu-  help. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  final  point 
which  has  been  highlighted  by  our  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  It  is  essential  that 
we  look  beyond  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  serve  the  needs  of  the  elderly. 
There  are  a  multitude  of  non-Federal 
groups  and  individuals  who  provide 
tremendous  assistance  to  the  Nation's 
older  population,  and  there  are  many 
other  resources  just  waiting  to  be 
tapped. 

The  theme  for  this  year's  Cider 
Americans  Month  is  "Get  Into  the 
Act,"  which  refers  to  commimity  in- 
volvement and  community-based 
action  on  behalf  of  the  elderly.  Cer- 
tainly a  local  community  is  In  the  best 
position  to  identify  its  owti  needs,  and 
it  is  time  we  started  to  make  use  of 
that  loc^  wisdom. 

Our  Nation's  elderly  population  rep- 
resents one  of  the  finest  and  most  ver-  • 
satile  group"  of  people  in  the  world. 
They  have  rked  their  entire  lives  to 
make  this  country  a  better  place  for 
aU  of  us,  and  they  want  to  continue  to 
do  so. 

If  we  all  "Get  Into  the  Act,"  I  am 
confident  that  the  future  holds  a  great 
deal  of  promise,  not  only  for  the  elder- 
ly themselves,  but  for  all  of  us.« 


JULIUS  LIPSHAW  AND  SAUL 
HOBERMAN  HONORED 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  BRODHEAD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  heartiest  l)est  wishes  to 
Comdr.  Al  Nemoff  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Jewish  War  Veterans'  Post 
230.  Post  230  has  been  renamed  to 
honor  two  outstanding  members  ol 
the  post— Julius  Lipshaw  and  Saul  M. 
Hoberman.  The  new  charter  will  be 
presented  by  National  JWV  Comdr. 
Harris  B.  Stone  in  ceremonies  on 
Sunday,  May  18. 
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Julius  Lipshaw  and  Saul  Hoberman 
were  UvinB  leeends  at  post  230.  They 
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"Lyn  Mcintosh.  You  know,  the  boy  who 
sold    shoes   down    at    Christie    Patterson's 
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Mrs.   Mcintosh   Is  kind-faced,  matronly, 
her  gray  hair  neatly  sprayed,  her  peach 
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editor  of  his  yearbook.  One  constant  was  Hi-     "He  could  melt  anyone  with  his  smile.  With 
Y,  a  religious  organization  he  belonged  to    these  yearbook  people  you  have  to  nag  and 
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had  been  moved  out  t>efore  the  rescue  at- 

temot. 
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Julius  Llpshaw  and  Saul  Hobennan 
were  Uving  legends  at  post  230.  They 
never  tired  of  giving  of  themselves, 
their  time  and  talent  to  worthy  causes. 
and  their  assistance  has  made  the  dif- 
ference in  program  after  program.  It  is 
fitting  that  they  should  be  honored  by 
the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 

It  is  clear  from  their  lives  that  serv- 
ice to  country  does  not  end  with  serv- 
ice in  the  Armed  Forces,  The  members 
of  post  230  exemplify  this  tradition. 
and  I  wish  them  continued  success  in 
all  their  future  endeavors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  LYN  McINTOSH 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

OP  GEORGIA 
m  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  MATHIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Air 
Force  Capt.  Lyn  Davis  Mcintosh  was  a 
heroic  American.  He  gave  the  ultimate 
sacrifice  for  his  country.  The  entire 
Nation  Is  proud  of  Captain  Mcintosh 
and  ever  indebted  to  his  courage. 

Captain  Mcintosh's  death  in  the 
Iranian  desert  in  a  valiant  attempt  to 
free  the  American  hostages  held  by 
Iran  will  not  be  forgotten.  His  name 
and  efforts  will  be  indelibly  marked  in 
the  anp'^^-"  of  American  history. 

We  in  Congress  and  people  across 
the  United  States— in  big  cities  and 
small  towns— express  our  sorrow  to  his 
family.  In  Captain  Mcintosh's  home- 
town of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  the  outpouring 
has  been  great. 

I  call  your  attention  to  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  It  chronicles  the  life  and  times 
of  Captain  Mcintosh  and  the  impact 
his  life  had,  and  continues  to  have,  on 
others. 

The  article  follows: 

Soifcs  For  a  Nativx  Son 

LTH  DAVIS  MC  WTOSH'S  HOMETOWK  liOURMS 
HIS  DEATH  n«  IRAN 

(By  Myra  MacPherson) 

Valdosta,  Oa.— In  the  picture  he  looks 
like  a  modem-<lay  Tyrone  Power,  standing 
by  hia  plane  in  Jaunty  pose,  dark  eyed,  smil- 
ing. The  perfect  image  of  a  dashing  Air 
Force  flying  ace. 

But  Capt.  Lyn  Davis  Mcintosh  was  a 
hometown  boy;  a  son  of  the  South  who, 
until  he  joined  the  Air  Force,  never  strayed 
far  from  his  home  in  this  peaceful  Georgia 
town  lush  with  Spanish  moss  near  the  Oke- 
fenokee  Swamps. 

Townspeople  who  knew  Mcintosh  all  his 
life— and  repeatedly  speak  of  him  as  an  "all- 
American  boy."  a  "good  Christian  boy"— are 
stunned  now  beyond  belief.  Their  murmur- 
Ings  echo  like  a  Greek  chorus  to  the  news. 

Mcintosh's  life  ended  In  the  Iranian 
desert  halfway  around  the  world. 

"We're  proud  of  him  and  what  he  did 

•  •  •*» 

Ended  in  the  flaming  inferno  of  a  bizarre 
accident  during  the  secret  attempt  to  rescue 
the  hostages. 

"I  can  remember  when  Lyn  was  baptized 

•  •  •»• 

Ended— and  Mcintosh  now  belongs  to  his- 
tory. 
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"Lyn  Mcintosh.  You  know,  the  boy  who 
sold  shoes  down  at  Christie  Patterson's 
store?  •  •  •" 

Lyn  Davis  Mcintosh.  Age  33.  A  footnote 
now  In  this  dangerous  time  of  international 
strife. 

"After  what  they  did  to  Lyn's  body,  I 
think  we  should  just  go  and  blast  'em  off 
the  face  of  the  earth,  they're  that  Inhuman 
•  •  •'* 

Many  here  are  still  struggling  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  and  meaning  of  Mcin- 
tosh's death. 

The  flags  are  flying  at  half-staff  now.  At 
the  high  schooL  In  front  of  McDonald's 
golden  arches.  And  this  week  a  wreath  for 
Mcintosh  was  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  me- 
morial statue  for  Valdosta's  confederate 
sons  who  died  in  the  CivU  War. 

Valdosta's  commemorative  rites  are  remi- 
niscent of  those  played  out  so  often  in  rural 
American  towns  a  decade  ago  when  local 
boys  went  to  Vietnam  and  never  returned. 
Scenes  common  in  the  South. 

Decade  after  decade,  the  South  has  given 
up  its  young  to  war.  Mcintosh  foUowed  a 
time-honored  tradition.  For  the  poor,  mili- 
tary life  was  a  way  up  and  out;  for  the 
middle  class  and  the  elite,  the  military  acad- 
emy meant  a  citadel  of  respect  and  honor. 
Even  when  Vietnam  tarnished  the  military 
in  many  other  eyes,  being  a  top  officer  did 
not  lose  Its  luster  in  the  South.  To  die  for 
God  and  Country  was.  and  is,  honorable. 

Of  the  eight  men  who  died  In  the  wreck- 
age In  that  remote  Iranian  desert,  six  were 
from  the  South.  Prom  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
Roanoke.  Va.,  Bonifay.  Fla.,  Corryton, 
Term..  Dublin.  Ga.  and  Valdosta.  The 
ground  leader  of  the  mission,  tough,  raw- 
boned  CoL  Charlie  A  Beckwith.  who  led 
special  commando  forces  In  Vietnam,  grew 
up  In  Georgia.  And  President  Carter,  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  would  herald  the 
aborted  mission  as  heroic  rose  out  of  the 
red  clay  of  Plains,  Ga.,  by  heading  for  An- 
napolis and  the  Navy. 

So  perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
disturbing  talk  of  war  Is  heard  once  again, 
these  soft  spring  days. 

A  13-year-old  boy  says,  "Everybody  at 
school  talks  about.  If  we're  going  to  war. 
how  they'll  like  to  be  a  general.  But  mostly 
we  just  talk  footbalL"  A  waitress  looks  at 
the  pictures  In  the  newspaper  of  the  eight 
men  killed.  "Lookit  them  fine  young  men. 
It's  a  terrible  mess.  One  of  the  glrla  who 
works  here,  her  son's  on  a  ship  In  that  there 
gulf  right  now.  She's  scared  to  death.  We're 
gonna  have  war  before  you  know  it.  hon."  A 
former  fraternity  brother  of  Mcintosh's 
says.  "If  it  happens,  you'll  find  a  lot  of  us 
would  feel  it's  our  duty  to  go  this  time." 

There  is  strong  support  for  Carter,  a  con- 
viction that  the  mission  was  a  noble  at- 
tempt, no  matter  the  appalling  mishaps, 
and  should  have  been  tried  sooner. 

"It's  just  a  shame."  says  one  retired  gener- 
al, '"that  some  of  our  boys  had  to  die." 

A  deacon  at  Mcintosh's  Baptist  church 
speaks  for  many  In  town;  "It's  quite  refresh- 
ing to  see  a  person  of  Lyn's  caliber  willing  to 
do  things  for  his  country.  He  grew  up  In 
that  age  when  some  of  those  boys  were  de- 
serting and  going  to  Canada.  He  was  grow- 
ing up  all  through  that  time— but,  thank 
God,  that  attitude  never  touched  him." 

On  Sunday,  they  sit  in  church  and  listen 
to  Rev.  Douglas  Reddlck.  In  three-piece 
pastel  blue,  offer  his  condolences  and 
prayers  for  a  quick  return  of  their  son's 
body.  It  is  two  days  after  Herbert  and  Chris- 
tine Mcintosh  were  visited  by  the  chaplain 
of  nearby  Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Even  In 
their  grief,  they  cling  to  a  tradition  they 
know  well:  attending  services  at  Northslde 
Baptist  Church. 
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Mrs.  Mcintosh  Is  kind-faced,  matronly, 
her  gray  hair  neatly  sprayed,  her  peach 
summer  dress  crisp.  Her  husband,  more 
than  6-foot  tall,  has  dark  hair,  gentle  brown 
eyes  and  a  smile  that  Is  much  like  his  son's. 
After  the  service,  the  Reverend  comes  over 
and  puts  his  arms  around  Mrs.  Mcintosh. 
Tears  roll  down  his  cheeks.  He  had  known 
Lyn  Mcintosh  since  the  boy  was  8  years  old. 
Lyn's  father,  called  Mac  by  everyone, 
seems  to  want  to  talk  about  his  son.  His  eyes 
brighten.  "We've  got  pictures  of  Lyn,  many 
of  them.  We  used  to  take  pictures  of  him 
coming  out  of  church  carrying  his  Bible." 
Now  an  auditor  at  Sears,  Mcintosh  once 
knew  the  lure  of  flying.  He  met  his  wife— 
who  grew  up  in  one  of  those  bllnk-your- 
eyes-and-you've-mlssed-lt  hamlets  of  200 
near  Valdosta— when  he  was  stationed  at 
Moody  Air  Force  Base.  He  was  a  B-29  crew 
member  In  World  War  II.  Lyn  was  bom  In 
1946,  a  year  after  the  war  ended. 

"Lyn  used  to  love  to  go  with  me  to  the  air 
base."  The  sorrow  stares  from  his  eyes  as  he 
says  softly,  "He  was  a  wonderful  boy." 

Mcintosh  extends  an  Invitation  to  visit 
the  next  morning.  But  that  night  the  televi- 
sion news  Is  full  of  the  grizzly  horror  of  It 
all.  One  of  Iran's  Revolutionary  rulers  dis- 
plays for  the  news  media  of  the  world  the 
charred  remains  of  the  eight  Americans. 
The  act  Inflames  and  hardens  the  growing 
hawkish  mood  in  Valdosta  as  It  does  every- 
where; an  act  that  President  Carter  calls  a 
"ghoulish  action  of  terrorists,  a  powerful  ex- 
hibition of  inhumanity  that  has  aroused  the 
disgust  and  contempt  of  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

At  one  point,  a  revolutionary  guard  is  or 
dered  by  Ayatollah  Khalkhall  to  pick  up 
one  serviceman's  dog  tags  and  read  the 
name  aloud.  The  name  is  Lyn  Davis  Mcin- 
tosh. 

The  next  morning,  Lyn's  yoimger  brother. 
Daryl,  politely  leads  a  reporter  Into  his  par- 
ents' Immaculate  living  room  with  Its  Bible 
opened  on  one  table,  in  the  spotless,  ranch- 
style  brick  home.  They  understandably 
have  changed  their  minds.  They,  like  the 
other  families  of  the  eight  dead,  now  are 
fearful  that  their  son's  body  will  never  be 
returned. 

"Now  is  not  the  time  to  talk  of  Lyn," 
Daryl  says,  "It  Is  just  too  soon."  But  he 
wants  to  say  one  thing. 

"We're  very  proud  of  him.  If  he  volun- 
teered to  do  something,  he  believed  In  It.  So 
we  don't  have  any  remorse  concerning 
that." 

The  seeds  of  heroism  were  there  In  Mcin- 
tosh's boyhood  qualities— a  sense  of  duty, 
dedication  and  concern  for  others  that 
would  lead  him  to  volunteer  for  a  mission  to 
save  the  hostages.  And  yet,  nothing  In 
Mcintosh's  ordinary,  small-town  life  was 
spectacular.  Lsm  Mcintosh  could  have  been 
Invented  by  Norman  Rockwell. 

The  bare  facts  are  quickly  told.  Gradu- 
ated from  Valdosta  High  In  1964.  majored  in 
math  and  mlnored  In  English  at  his  home- 
town college,  Valdosta  State,  graduated  in 
1968,  married  Ann  Dixon,  the  girl  he  dated 
In  high  school,  taught  junior  high  math 
until  he  joined  the  Air  Force  In  1971. 

Mcintosh  graduated  from  high  school  In 
an  limocent  time.  Vietnam  antiwar  revolt 
was  down  the  road.  So  was  the  drug  scene. 
So  was  school  Integration.  His  yeart>ook 
shows  an  all-white  class  of  174. 

Crew  cuts  were  plentiful.  So  were  bouf- 
fant skirts  and  hairdos  to  match. 

Mcintosh's  extracurricular  activities  were 
many  and  varied.  He  seemed  to  be  a  boy 
who  tried  out  everything— football  one  year, 
tennis  the  next,  drama  club  another  year. 
He  belonged  to  Key  Club,  a  civic  and  busi- 
ness-minded organization,  and  was  sports 
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editor  of  his  yearbook.  One  constant  was  Hi- 
y,  a  religious  organization  he  belonged  to 
throughout  high  school  and  was  vice  presi- 
dent of  in  his  senior  year. 

Ann.  the  girl  he  later  married,  was  two 
years  behind  him.  "That  little  girl  set  her 
cap  for  Lyn."  recalls  the  English  teacher, 
Mabel  Wolinsky.  "Both  her  parents  died 
when  she  was  in  high  school.  She  was  or- 
phaned, and  I  think  all  she  had  In  the  world 
was  the  love  she  had  for  Lyn." 

Mcintosh's  widow  lives  In  Ft.  Walton 
Beach.  Fla..  near  Ft.  Hurlburt,  where  her 
husband  was  based.  Along  with  the  families 
of  the  others  killed  in  Iran,  she  Is  In  seclu- 
sion, trying  to  shield  her  three  sons,  Scott. 
10,  and  twins  Mark  and  Stewart,  5.  from 
many  of  the  details  that  unfold  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Ul-fated  mis.sion. 

Mcintosh.  In  large  part,  was  shaped  by  his 
hometown  of  Valdosta,  a  town  of  35,000 
about  250  miles  south  of  Atlanta  and  90 
miles  from  Tallahassee.  It  is  prosperous,  sol- 
idly middle-class  with  thriving  turpentine, 
lumber  and  paper  Industries.  Valdosta  had 
its  Confederate  losses,  but  it  was  not  demol- 
ished; Sherman  bypassed  it  on  his  march  to 
the  sea. 

Integration  came  relatively  peacefully  to 
Valdosta  High,  now  an  ultramodern  school 
with  about  50-50  black  and  white  enroU- 
ment. 

Today,  one  common  bond  is  sports.  Val- 
dosta bursts  with  pride  over  its  15  statewide 
football  championships  and  three  national 
championships;  trophies  for  all  sports  jam 
the  highschool  showcase.  "Even  the  kids 
who  went  to  the  'white  flight'  schools  in 
junior  high  come  back  for  senior  high  be- 
cause that's  where  all  the  fun  Is,"  said  one 
graduate. 

Bumper  stickers  in  the  high  school  park- 
ing lot  proclaim  Valdosta's  nlckmane  "Win- 
nersville,  USA" 

Valdosta's  young  men  went  to  Vietnam- 
blacks  more  than  whites,  as  was  the  pattern 
aU  over  the  country.  "The  whites  finagled, 
by  going  to  college  and  all,  and  you  heard 
talk  of  the  war  as  Immoral,  but  you  had  no 
demonstrations  around  here,"  said  one 
teacher. 

■Might  not  everyone  been  In  favor  of  the 
war,"  says  former  high  school  football 
coach  Wright  Bazemore,  "but  we  didn't 
have  any  burning  of  flags  or  giving  your 
speeches.  We  just  don't  have  that  sort  of 
thing  here.  The  students  all  come  from  good 
backgrounds,  good  upstanding  families." 
Like  many  others,  he  hastens  to  add,  "We're 
not  backwoodsy." 

Moody  Air  Force  base  Is  but  15  miles 
away,  and  youngsters  grow  up  seeing  Blue 
Angels  and  Thunderblrd  air  shows,  with 
planes  flying  In  such  precision  formation 
that  they  look  held  together  by  wires.  Many 
of  the  retired  military  settle  In  Valdosta. 

It  is  Democratic,  conservative,  patriotic 
and  definitely  southern.  The  radios  are 
filled  with  gospel  preachings  and  the 
mournful  sighs  of  country  music's  lost  loves. 
Children  are  trained  practically  at  birth  in 
the  ritualistic  politeness  of  "yes  ma'am"  or 
"yes  sir." 

Above  aU,  Valdosta  is  filled  with  the 
Church  spires  of  a  town  in  the  heart  of  the 
bible  belt.  There  are  96  churches  In  and 
around  Valdosta.  34  of  them  Baptist.  Bill- 
boards urge  drivers  to  "ASK  GOD."  The 
town  is  governed  by  blue  laws  on  Sunday, 
and  a  survey  foufid  that  the  majority  of  Its 
residents  favored  it  that  way. 
1^  Davis  Mcintosh  felt  at  home  here. 
The  towns  people  remember  first  his 
smile. 

•He  had  all  the  charm  In  the  world,"  says 
Mabel  Wolinskl,  who  was  also  adviser  of  the 
yearbook  when  Mcintosh  was  sports  editor. 
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"He  could  melt  anyone  with  his  smile.  With 
these  yearbook  people  you  have  to  nag  and 
push,  but  I  cannot  ever  remember  Lyn  get- 
ting upset  with  me." 

Over  and  over,  his  former  teachers,  class- 
mates, fraternity  brothers  and  employers 
echo  the  same  sentiments. 

John  Sessions,  a  former  fraternity  broth- 
er "Lyn  was  just  a  real  level-headed  fellow. 
He  enjoyed  a  good  time,  a  good  laugh,  but 
he  was  real  dependable.  He  was  the  kind  of 
friend,  you  could  call  him  up  at  2:30  In  the 
morning,  and  he'd  be  there  and  never  ask 
why  you  needed  him.  That  picture  of  Lyn 
smiling,  that  was  not  just  for  a  photograph, 
that  was  the  way  he  was." 

Sue  Beth  TUman.  a  student  at  Mcintosh's 
during  the  brief  time  he  taught  junior  high 
math  before  joining  the  Air  Force:  "He  was 
a  good  teacher,  always  got  along  with  the 
children.  Nobody  misbehaved  that  much, 
they  just  respected  him." 

Margaret  Mettiga.  classmate  In  high 
school  and  college.  "He  was  religious,  but  he 
wasn't  one  of  those  who  refused  to  go  to 
parties.  He  wasn't  a  goody  goody.  He  would 
take  a  drink,  he  was  definitely  one  of  the 
crowd." 

Rev.  Reddlck:  "He  was  outstanding.  I  bap- 
tized him  when  he  was  15  or  16.  He  had  all 
the  benefiU  of  good  Christian  love  and 
training  from  Mac  and  Chris.  I'm  sure  he 
never  doubted  their  love.  If  Mac  could  have 
gone  In  Lyn's  place,  he  would  have."  Red- 
dick  chuckles.  "Lyn  sold  shoes  when  he  was 
in  college  and  he  was  an  ideal  ladies'  shoe 
salesman.  He  always  had  a  smile  and  inter- 
est In  people.  My  wife  bought  out  the  store 
when  Lyn  was  waiting  on  her." 

Christie  Patterson,  shoe-store  owner 
"SeUing  shoes  Is  nerve-wracking.  People 
lead  you  up  to  thinking  they're  going  to  buy 
and  then  walk  right  out.  Lyn  could  handle  a 
customer  as  good  as  anyone." 

Mcintosh  left  ValdosU  for  the  Air  Force 
nine  years  ago,  but  visited  often.  "When  he 
came  back,  he'd  tell  me  how  much  he  en- 
joyed flying,"  says  Patterson.  "But  I  had  no 
idea  he  was  In  anything  so  special.  He  was 
not  a  big  talker  about  himself.  He  just  made 
those  intimate  decisions  and  didn't  brag  on 
them." 

Some  Valdostans  were  surprised  that 
Mcintosh  went  into  the  Air  Force— "I  would 
have  thought  he  would  go  Into  the  corpo- 
rate world."  said  one  former  high-school 
classmate.  "1  thought  he'd  be  managing  the 
shoe  store."  said  Mabel  Wolinsky. 

But  Patterson  feels  that  Mcintosh 
"wanted  to  make  something  of  himself.  He 
was  a  fine  boy  with  ambition.  Maybe  he 
wanted  to  go  up  the  military  ladder." 

If  his  career  choice  puzzled  some,  most 
were  not  surprised  that  he  volunteered  for  a 
dangerous  mission. 

"He  would  have  been  sought  out  for  this 
because  of  his  Intelligence,  dependability, 
self-discipline,"  says  Ann  Baldwin,  who 
taught  Lyn  Mcintosh  math  when  he  was  13 
and  then  worked  with  him  when  he  taught. 

"Lyn  taught  for  only  a  short  while."  she 
says,  "I  don't  think  he  had  any  intention  of 
making  it  his  career.  He  was  kind  of  filling 
in  until  he  went  Into  the  service." 

When  Mcintosh  joined  the  Air  Force,  he 
pursued  his  career  with  typical  diligence 
and  became  more  than  an  ordinary  pilot.  He 
joined  the  crack  Eighth  Special  Operations 
Squadron.  Its  legacy  of  getting  the  tough 
jobs  goes  back  three  decades,  when  Its  air 
commando  reputation  was  fostered  by  Win- 
gate's  Raiders  of  World  War  II.  Their  motto 
is  "Any  Time,  Any  Place."  The  squadron 
took  part  in  the  raid  at  Sontay  Prison  In 
North  Vietnam  in  1971.  The  lightning-like 
strike  itself  was  a  suc6ess,  but  the  90  POW's 
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had  been  moved  out  before  the  rescue  at- 
tempt. 

The  men  of  this  special  squadron  are  espe- 
cially tight-lipped  about  their  activities,  and 
Mcintosh  was  no  exception.  Friends  and 
family  know  that  at  one  time  he  went  into 
intelligence  work  but  know  none  of  the  de- 
tails. He  missed  flying  so  much  that  he 
eventually  left  Intelligence  to  return  to  the 
skies  as  aircraft  commander. 

His  aircraft  was  a  super-equipped  huge 
cargo-carrying  C-130  modified  for  special 
commando  activities— nicknamed  the 
Combat  Talon  or  Blackbird.  It  was  fitted 
out  with  the  Fulton  Recovery  System,  a 
rapid  method  of  recovering  a  downed  air- 
crew member  from  either  land  or  water, 
using  a  helium-fiUed  balloon  and  a  450-foot 
nylon  lift  line.  Special  radar  and  equipment 
allow  the  Combat  Talon  to  fly  extremely 
low  over  hostile  air  space  and  thus  not  be 
detected  by  enemy  radar. 

Last  week  Mcintosh  told  no  one,  gave  no 
hints,  not  even  to  his  wife,  where  he  was 
going  when  they  set  off  for  their  mission  to 
try  to  pluck  the  hostages  from  Tehran. 

It  looked  for  a  while  like  the  rescue  oper- 
ation was  going  to  be  a  stunning  success. 
Mcintosh  and  five  other  pilots  flew  the  six 
C-130  transports  without  a  hitch  from  the 
United  States  to  an  airfield  in  southern 
Egypt.  The  planes  were  crammed  with  elec- 
tronic equipment  to  jam  Iranian  communl- 
caUons,  with  fuel,  with  chemicals. 

Sometime  Thursday  afternoon,  Mcintosh 
and  the  others  roared  off  from  their  Egyp- 
tian airfields,  refueling  In  midair.  Then 
Mcintosh  flew  down  the  Red  Sea  and  along 
the  Arabian  Sea  coast  to  avoid  flying  over 
Saudi  Arabia. 

Meanwhile,  the  nuclear  aircraft-carrier 
Nimitz  moved  into  the  Gulf  of  Oman.  Mcin- 
tosh took  off  In  twilight's  dusk  from  a  rest- 
ing place  on  the  western  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  About  the  same  time,  eight  massive 
helicopters  carrying  the  90  man  raiding 
party,  dressed  In  camouflage,  lifted  off  Ni- 
mitz's  deck. 

The  helicopters  and  C-130'8  entered  Iran- 
ian airspace  shortly  after  dark.  Then,  the 
misfortunes  that  ultimately  doomed  the 
mission  began.  First  one,  then  two,  then 
three  helicopters  developed  mechanical 
trouble.  The  loss  was  devastating.  With 
three  helicopters  out.  they  would  have  to 
abort  the  mission. 

Mcintosh's  plane  was  at  the  first  staging 
base  in  the  Dasht-ekavir  salt  desert  when 
the  word  came  to  abort  the  mission.  In  one 
of  the  most  bizarre  incidents,  a  bus  loaded 
»ith  Iranian  tourists  came  chugging 
through  the  remote  desert  They  were  de- 
tained—witnesses to  the  fiery  end  of  the 
mission. 

The  five  operating  helicopters  were  being 
refueled  for  the  long  trip  home.  One,  how- 
ever, had  drained  a  C-130  of  fuel  and  then 
had  to  lift  up  across  a  road  to  top  off  its 
tanks  from  another  fuel  plane. 

As  the  helicopter  pilot  lifted  off  and 
banked  away  In  the  darkness  from  the  first 
C-130.  his  rotor  sliced  through  the  fuselage 
of  Mcintosh's  C-130. 

Both  aircraft  Immediately  burst  into 
flames,  the  explosion  lit  the  desert  sky  and 
touched  off  ammunition,  burning  so  fiercely 
that  no  one  could  get  to  the  men  trapped 
inside. 

At  dawn,  the  shocked  survivors  of  the  Ill- 
fated  mission  lifted  off.  Below,  on  the  desert 
floor,  the  wrecked  aircraft  continued  to 
bum.  funeral  pyres  for  the  eight  left 
behind. 

In  Lyn  Mcintosh's  high-school  yearbook 
of  1964,  there  Is  this  passage: 

"All  life  Is  a  quest— let  us  now  begin  our 
quest  for  truth,  bold  even  in  our  fear,  asking 
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only  that  when  there  is  no  longer  world 
enough  or  time,  eternity's  mirror  will  reflect 

lie  nnf  ime/*QthpH  "A 
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Those  eight  men  died  for  their  coun- 
try and  for  their  countrymen  In  the 

r-nmo  nro t>  tone  nt  tVirmcanH.-j  havfl  riipd 
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Having  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Hampton  Institute  as  a  distinguished 
erarfiiate  in  the  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
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The    text    of    my    address    to    tiie 
United  States-Mexican  Parliamentary 
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as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  Mexican  Fed- 
eral Police  under  this  program. 
Althoueh  we  have  met  with  some  success 
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curity  rests  on  the  effective  function- 
ing of  many  aspects  of  our  society,  in- 
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only  that  when  there  Is  no  longer  world 
enough  or  time,  eternity's  mirror  will  reflect 
us  not  unscathed.  .  .  ."• 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

AMENDMENT 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Repre- 
sentative Dan  Marriott  and  I  will  be 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  defense 
authorization  bill  during  House 
debate.  Our  amendment  will  cut  $500 
million  from  the  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  of  the  Air  Force  for  the 
MX  mobile  basing  mode.  The  amend- 
ment will  authorize  $66  million  for  re- 
search, by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
Into  alternative  basing  modes  for  the 
MX  missiles  and  prohibits  the  use  of 
Federal  land  for  basing  mode  purposes 
until  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
reported  back  to  Congress  on  the  find- 
ings of  their  study. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  the  amendment 
to  be  printed  In  full. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  6974.  as  Reported. 

Oftered  by  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Marriott 

Page  8.  line  20.  strike  out  ••$7,105.654.000' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'Se. 605.654.000". 

Page  6,  line  20.  insert  '(l)"  after  'of 
which". 

Page  8.  Une  22,  insert  ".  (2)  $66,000,000  is 
authorized  only  to  carry  out  a  study  of  al- 
ternative basing  modes  for  the  MX  missile 
system". 

Page  20.  after  8,  add  the  following  new 
section: 

REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  ALTERNATIVE 
BASING  MODES  MX  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  805.  No  land  may  be  acQuired  by.  and 
no  public  lands  made  available  to,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, or  deployment  of  any  part  of  the  MX 
missile  system  until  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a 
report  on  alternative  basing  modes  for  the 
MX  missile  system  (including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  split  basing  modes,  modification  of  the 
existing  Minuteman  and  Titan  systems,  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  system  at  sea  or  on  air- 
craft, defended  MX  deployment,  or  backfill- 
ing the  MPS  system  initially  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  size  of  the  deployment  areas.» 
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Those  eight  men  died  for  their  coun- 
try and  for  their  countrymen  In  the 
same  way  tens  of  thousandd  have  died 
before  them.  They  were  in  a  strange 
country,  facing  great  dangers  and  un- 
certain chances  of  survival.  They  were 
brave,  loyal,  and  well  trained  for  their 
mission.  And  they  were  all  volunteers. 

■Volunleer"  typified  the  willingness 
and  spirit  of  many  who  have  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice.  We  saw  that  spirit 
at  Concord,  at  Guadalcanal.  Korea,  in 
Vietnam,  and  now  in  Iran. 

The  flowers  that  we  place  on  the 
graves  of  our  fallen  warriors  will  be 
simple  tributes  to  the  lives  they  lived. 
The  time  we  spend  thinking  about 
why  they  died  may  help  avoid  future 
wars. 

The  men  and  women  who  serve  in 
the  military  today  do  so  in  a  world 
that  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
their  fathers  or  grandfathers.  Many  of 
our  old  allies  are  now  our  bitter  en- 
emies. And  some  of  our  worst  foes  are 
now  our  friends. 

Today  there  are  many  doubts  about 
the  old  treaties  we  signed  to  help  pre- 
vent war.  Even  the  instruments  of 
waging  war  have  changed.  The  march- 
ing armies  that  used  to  cross  borders 
have  been  replaced  with  jets  that  vio- 
late airspace  and  space  satellites  that 
constantly  monitor  troop  movements, 
ship  maneuvers,  and  the  construction 
of  new  airfields. 

But  the  one  thing  that  has  not 
changed  is  the  importance  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Although  armies  are  massive 
organized  groups,  they  are  all  still 
made  up  of  Individuals.  Despite  tech- 
nological advances  that  mean  bigger 
bombs  and  increased  target  range,  the 
common  denominator  in  any  army, 
navy,  or  air  force  is  still  the  soldier, 
sailor,  marine,  or  pilot  who  flies  the 
planes,  mans  the  ships,  or  carries  the 
rifle. 

And  although  the  weapons  may  be 
sophisticated,  the  reasons  why  we 
need  them  and  our  military  are  old- 
fashioned— to  guard  against  aggres- 
sion, to  respond  to  threat,  to  make  our 
future  secure,  to  provide  a  safer  world 
for  our  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  who  we  honor 
and  what  we  cherish  on  this  Memorial 
Day  1980- not  only  the  soldiers  who 
have  died  for  their  country,  but  also 
those  who  now  serve  it.# 
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Having  completed  his  studies  at  the 
Hampton  Institute  as  a  distinguished 
graduate  in  the  Reserve  Officer  Train- 
ing Corps,  he  won  an  Army  commis- 
sion. He  served  3  years  as  an  antiair- 
craft and  guided  missile  expert,  and 
another  3  years  as  an  assistant  oper- 
ations officer  in  Army  counterintelli 
gence. 

He  subsequently  worked  with  the 
United  Negro  College  Fund,  establish- 
ing prealumni  clubs,  which  encour- 
aged students  to  financially  support 
their  alma  maters  prior  to  graduation. 

As  president  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  Greater  Newark  Urban  Co- 
alition, Gus  Heningburg  waged  a  com- 
passionate struggle  for  human  rights. 
His  leadership  in  the  fields  of  civil 
rights  and  affirmative  action  greatly 
improved  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Heningburg  has  time 
and  again  proven  his  capacity  for  ex- 
traordinary public  service.  The  people 
of  New  Jersey  distinctly  recall  two 
such  occasions.  In  one  instance,  he 
successfully  served  as  a  mediator  in  a 
particularly  heated  Newark  teachers 
strike.  In  the  other,  he  strove  mightily 
to  justly  conclude  a  prison  disturbance 
at  New  Jersey's  Rahway  State  Prison 
These,  and  countless  untold  examples, 
reflect  an  enviable  record  of  excel- 
lence in  the  public  service. 

The  guidance  Gus  Heningburg  pro- 
vided as  helmsman  of  the  Greater 
Newark  Urban  Coalition  will  be  sorely 
mi.ssed.  Newark  has  lost  a  concerned 
and  effective  public  servant.  We  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  career  as  a  consul- 
tant in  urban  and  minority  affairs, 
and  hope  we  may  still  benefit  from  his 
wise  and  considered  counsel  in  the 
years  to  come.» 


HON.  MICKEY  EDWARDS 

or  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

m  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Memorial  Day  Is  always  a 
time  to  pause,  remember,  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  sacrifice  that  millions  of 
men  and  women  have  made  in  the 
service  of  their  country. 

We  are  not  at  war  on  this  Memorial 
Day.  but  we  are  in  mourning  for  the 
eight  brave  men  who  died  during  the 
aborted  attempt  to  rescue  the  Ameri- 
cans who  are  hostages  in  Iran. 


GUSTAV  HENINGBURG 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSFY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1968.  the  Newark  metropolitan  area 
has  benefited  from  the  dedicated  serv- 
ice of  Gustav  Heningburg,  the  presi- 
dent and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Greater  Newark  Urban  Coalition. 

Gus  Heningburg  brought  knowledge, 
experience,   and   ability  to  his  work. 


UNITED    STATES-MEXICAN    PAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION  MEETING 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
!N  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF,  Mr.  Speakor,  on  May 
6.  1  was  indeed  proud  to  participate  in 
the  20th  United  States-Mexican  Par- 
liamentary Union  meeting.  This 
annual  conference  alloTj,s  legislators 
from  both  our  countries  to  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  mutually  pertinent 
issues  and  has  evolved  into  a  signifi- 
cant addition  to  United  States-Mexi- 
can relations.  Mexico  has  been  most 
cooperative  with  the  United  States  in 
controlling  their  domestic  drug  pro 
duct  ion  and  illicit  traffickers.  This  has 
resulted  In  a  notable  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  narcotics  consumed  in  this 
country  that  originate  in  Mexico  and  1 
believe  it  would  certainly  be  gratifying 
if  other  narcotics-producing  natiom 
would  emulate  Mexico's  actions  in  thii; 
sphere. 
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The  text  of  my  address  to  the 
United  States-Mexican  Parliamentary 
Union  follows: 

Speech  of  Chairman  Lester  L.  Wolff 
Before  the  United  States-Mexican  Par- 
liamentary Union 

I  am  truly  pleased  to  have  this  opportuni- 
ty to  address  this  20th  U.S. -Mexican  Inter- 
Parliamentary  Union  meeting.  This  joint  ac- 
tivity between  our  nations  has  become  a 
principal  component  In  U.S. -Mexican  under- 
standing of  which  we  can  all  be  proud.  The 
bilateral  efforts  that  we  have  undertaken 
have  develoised  into  an  integral  part  of  U.S.- 
Mexlran  cooperation,  and  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  Government  of  Mexico  for  its  ex- 
emplary work  in  controlling  narcotics  pro- 
duction and  trafficking.  We  In  the  United 
States  are  profoundly  grateful  for  your  ac- 
tivity in  this  area,  and  I  often  wish  other 
narcotics  nations  would  act  as  tenaciously  as 
Mexico  has  in  controlling  this  problem.         « 

Mexico's  successes  have  been  keenly  felt 
In  this  country.  According  to  the  United 
States  Drug  Enforcement  Administration, 
imports  of  Mexican  heroin  have  fallen  from 
3.1  tons  in  1977  to  between  1.7-2.0  tons  In 
1978.  This  reflects  a  decrease  of  total  pro- 
duction from  35  to  45  percent.  Mexico's 
share  of  the  U.S.  heroin  market  has 
dropped  from  a  high  of  87  percent  in  1975, 
to  45  percent  in  1978.  And  this  figure  con- 
tinues to  decrease— largely  through  Mexi- 
co's efforts.  Mexico  has  also  been  highly 
succes.sful  in  stemming  the  flow  of  marihua- 
na entering  into  this  country.  Mexican 
marihuana  constituted  37  percent  of  supply 
present  In  the  U.S.  in  1977.  In  just  one  year, 
this  percentage  was  reduced  to  24  percent  of 
the  total. 

It  is  clear  that  the  primary  cause  for  the 
reduction  of  both  these  drugs  has  been 
through  the  herbicide  eradication  program 
as  implemented  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment. This  program  utilizes  Paraquat,  the 
most  efficient  and  environmentally  safe 
herbicide  presently  on  the  market.  Al- 
though this  belief  has  been  substantiated  by 
a  United  Nations'  Narcotics  Lat>oratory 
study.  It  has  met  with  substantial  controver- 
sy in  this  country.  Last  year,  in  accordance 
with  an  interpretation  of  legislation  enacted 
In  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  determined 
that  marihuana  laced  with  Paraquat  is 
health-hazardous  to  those  who  use  this  il- 
legal substance.  This  determination  trig- 
gered a  provision  in  the  law  which  could 
force  a  reduction  in  U.S.  assistance  to  this 
program.  I  believed  this  would  have  a  severe 
adverse  impact  on  the  international  drug 
situation  and,  accordingly,  as  Chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics,  held 
hearings  to  review  the  methodology  utilized 
In  making  this  determination.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  the  Select  Committee  will  be  issuing 
a  comprehensive  report  on  "The  Use  of  Par- 
aquat to  Eradicate  Illicit  Marihuana  Crops 
and  the  Health  Implications  of  Paraquat- 
Contaminated  Marihuana  on  the  U.S. 
Market."  This  report  reaffirms  the  Commit- 
tee's strong  support  for  the  Mexican  eradi- 
cation campaign,  and  it  raises  serious  ques- 
tions concerning  the  analytical  procedures 
used  by  HEW  In  arriving  at  this  determina- 
tion. We  are  hopeful  that  this  report  will 
bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  entire 
issue. 

I  also  congratulate  Mexico  on  taking  the 
Initiative  In  conducting  extensive  enforce- 
ment campaigns.  According  to  some  Mexi- 
can press  reports,  due  to  Operation  Condor, 
there  has  been  a  90  percent  reduction  In  the 
presence  of  drugs  in  Mexico,  and  many  In- 
ternational drug  rings  have  been  smashed 
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as  a  result  of  actions  taken  by  Mexican  Fed- 
eral Police  under  this  program. 

Although  we  have  met  with  some  success 
in  controlling  the  drug  trade  between  our 
two  nations,  our  successes  should  not  pro- 
duce complacency.  In  1978,  80  percent  of 
the  drugs  entering  the  United  States  tran- 
sited our  borders  overland.  In  view  of  this, 
there  is  a  need  for  continued  vigilance  along 
our  frontier.  The  United  States  established 
the  El  Paso  Intelligence  Center  (E^IC)  In 
1975  In  order  to  enhance  and  coordinate  our 
intelligence  activities  along  the  border.  I  be- 
lieve that  EPIC  has  proven  to  be  a  success- 
ful mechanism  In  ameliorating  our  efforts 
to  control  trafficking,  and  It  Is  vitally  impor- 
tant for  the  Federal  Police  and  EPIC  to  con- 
tinue their  excellent  coop)eration. 

In  order  to  maintain  our  Intensified  bi- 
lateral focus  on  drug  trafficking.  I  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Select  Committee  have 
long  supported  the  concept  of  an  Lnter-par- 
liamentary  narcotics  consultative  mecha- 
nism. I  believe  such  an  entity  could  comple- 
ment the  efforts  of  the  subgroup  of  the 
U.S.-MexIcan  consultative  mechanism  estat>- 
lished  between  our  nations  at  the  Executive 
level.  Nevertheless,  each  time  concrete  plans 
are  formulated  to  establish  regular.  Inter- 
parliamentary meetings  on  narcotics,  an- 
other impediment  seems  to  arise,  it  is  time 
that  substantive  progress  was  made  in  this 
area,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  can  be  one 
of  our  topics  of  discussion  and  that  this  con- 
cept can  come  to  fruition  In  the  very  near 
future. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  signed  the  Extradition  Treaty 
last  year.  This  treaty  provides  for  the  extra- 
dition of  fugitives  who  have  been  charged 
with  or  convicted  of  a  number  of  crimes  in- 
cluding narcotics  trafficking.  This  Is  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  positive  cooperation 
that  has  evolved  between  our  two  nations  in 
this  field. 

I  am  anxious  to  explore  means  by  which 
we  can  assist  you  In  combatting  the  indig- 
enous demand  problems  you  face.  While  It 
may  not  be  as  extensive  as  our  drug  prob- 
lem. I  believe  cooperation  at  this  level  could 
also  prove  mutually  benef  IcIaL 

I  have  had  the  opp>ortunlty  of  discussing 
many  of  these  issues  with  you  and  other 
members  of  your  government  a  number  of 
times  over  the  years,  both  here  and  in 
Mexico  City.  Your  continued  cooperation  is 
vital  to  our  efforts  to  control  this  situation. 
Unfortunately,  as  you  know,  the  drug  prob- 
lem does  not  appear  to  be  an  ephemeral 
phenomenon.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not 
only  never  forfeit  our  faith.  In  fact.  It  Is  In- 
cumbent upon  us  to  Increase  our  commit- 
ment. 

It  Is  indeed  an  honor  to  be  here  today— 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  engage  In  a  dialogue 
on  these  Issues  at  this  meeting. 

Thank  you.* 


SOVIET  EDUCATION  INITIATIVE 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  the  following  article  from 
this  morning's  Washington  Post  in 
hopes  that  it  may  draw  the  attention 
of  some  of  our  colleagues,  particularly 
in  the  other  body,  whose  preoccupa- 
tion with  megaton  counting  and  con- 
struction of  racetracks  for  missiles  has 
greatly  obscured  the  fact  that  our  se- 
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curity  rests  on  the  effective  function- 
ing of  many  aspects  of  our  society,  in- 
cluding some  that  are  now  being  cut  to 
the  quick  in  the  name  of  national  de- 
fense. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Intellect  Gap 
(By  Daniel  S.  Oreenberg) 

Americans  who  monitor  Soviet  education 
are  reporting  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments there  from  a  decade-long  drive  to 
provide  all  high  school  students  with  exten- 
sive, super-enriched  training  in  mathematics 
and  science.  It's  so  successful,  they're 
saying,  that  the  American  high  school 
system  has  been  rendered  primitive  by  com- 
parison. 

Though  there  can  be  a  lot  of  slack  In  the 
linkage  between  national  power  and  scien- 
tific literacy,  interest  is  compelled  by  the 
Soviet  commitment  to  make  virtually  all  its 
young  people  go  through  mathematical  and 
scientific  training  of  a  duration  and  intensi- 
ty that  relatively  few  Americans  experience. 
For  example,  while  calculus  has  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  American  high  school 
curriculum— only  about  100,000  students  a 
year  take  it— all  Soviet  high  school  students 
get  two  years  of  calculus,  and  about  97  per- 
cent of  Soviet  youngst«r8  now  finish  high 
school. 

According  to  one  of  the  leading  American 
ottservers  of  Soviet  education,  Izaak  Wirs- 
zup,  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  new  Soviet  science 
education  represents  a  break  with  the  old 
lock-step,  imagination-dulling  methods  that 
have  been  widely  blamed  for  Soviet  science's 
relatively  poor  standing  in  world-class  re- 
search. "These  changes,"  Wirszup  says  In  an 
unpublished  report  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  "are  tantamount  to  an  educa- 
tional mobUization  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion." Of  particular  importance,  he  notes,  is 
that  the  reformed  scientific  training  is  char- 
acterized "by  an  unexpected  turn  toward 
the  Individual  and  the  development  of  his 
ability  to  do  Independent,  creative  work." 

If  that's  so.  and  If  It  eventually  takes  hold 
In  the  actual  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
then  the  Soviet  scientific  conmiunlty  may 
be  on  its  way  to  shaking  off  a  well-earned 
reputation  as  a  sluggish  giant  The  Soviets 
are  aware  of  the  relatively  low  productivity 
of  their  scientific  enterprise  and,  as  Wlrszup 
points  out,  have  given  a  high  priority  to  ex- 
pansion and  reform  of  a  school  system  that 
has  been  identified  as  a  major  bottleneck  in 
the  modernization  of  the  Soviet  economy. 

Tlie  Soviets,  he  states,  gave  a  great  deal  of 
authority  for  curriculum  reform  to  their 
leading  mathematicians  and  educational  re- 
searchers. The  result,  he  continues,  "is  a 
program  for  mathematics  Instruction  that  is 
modern  In  content,  Innovative  In  approach, 
well  Integrated  and  highly  sophisticated.  It 
gives  strong  emphasis  to  theoretical  founda- 
tions and  logical  rigor  as  well  as  to  applica- 
tions. .  .  .  Moreover,  the  extraordinary 
Soviet  research  in  psychology  and  methods 
of  learning  and  teaching  mathematics  has 
tteen  applied  to  the  new  curriculum,  which 
now  surptasses  In  quality,  scope  and  range  of 
Implementation  that  of  any  other  country." 

Wirszup.  who  is  an  Internationally  recog- 
nized authority  on  Soviet  computer  technol- 
ogy and  mathematics  education  In  the  East- 
em  bloc  added  in  his  report  that  the  Soviet 
effort  amounts  to  "a  concerted  drive  to  pro- 
duce mass  education  of  unmatched  quality," 

For  those  many  Americans  who  take  a  pe- 
culiar pride  In  acknowledging  scientific  ig- 
norance, the  differences  that  Wlrszup  tabu- 
lated In  standard  So\iet  and  American  high 
school  programs  are  likely  to  be  quite  star- 
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tllng.  He  reports,  for  example,  that  a  Soviet 

hie-h  KrhnnI  stii(1<>nr.  is  remiired  to  comolete 
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service  to  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
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pur  while  trying  to  persuade  India  to  stop 
testing   and   to   accept    international   §afe- 
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I  am  delighted  to  share  this  informa- 
tion with  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
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A  very  high  level  of  Interest  in  and  com- 
mitment to  industrial  alcohol  in  Virginia 
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farm  products  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
long  run.  it  should  be  expanded  to  provide 
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tllng.  He  reports,  for  example,  that  a  Soviet 
high  school  student  is  required  to  complete 
five  years  of  physics,  four  years  of  chemis- 
try, one  year  of  astronomy,  five  and  one- 
half  years  of  biology,  and  so  on  down  a  list 
that  would  empty  Americas  high  schools 
via  the  dropout  route.  Wlrszup  concludes: 
"The  disparity  between  the  level  of  training 
in  science  and  mathematics  of  an  average 
Soviet  sUlled  worker  or  military  recruit  and 
that  of  a  non-college-bound  American  high 
school  graduate,  an  average  worker  In  one 
of  our  major  industries,  or  an  average 
member  of  our  all-volunteer  army  is  so 
great  that  comparisons  are  meaningless." 

Finally,  he  observes  that  while  the  remak- 
ing of  the  Soviet  education  system  has  hit 
some  snags  and  stirred  up  pedagogical  con- 
troversies, the  Soviets  feel  they're  on  the 
right  track  and  continue  to  Invest  vast  re- 
sources in  what  they  themselves  describe  as 
an  "educational  revolution."  As  for  the  stu- 
dents, they  are  lured  on.  Wlrszup  states,  by 
the  realization  that  "educational  achieve- 
ment ...  is  practically  the  only  safe  avenue 
to  a  more  comfortable  standard  of  living 
under  Soviet  conditions." 

Wirszup's  findings,  along  with  continuing 
retMrts  of  slumping  standards  and  student 
achievements  in  American  high  school  sci- 
ence and  math  programs,  contributed  to  a 
White  House  request  in  February  for  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  collaborate  on  a 
report,  due  next  month,  on  science  and  engi- 
neering education  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  many  shortages  now  confronting 
the  United  States,  it  may  be  that  the  intel- 
lect shortage  is  the  most  dangerous.* 


THE  UNITED  BLACK  FUND  CELE- 
BRATES 10  YEARS  OF  PROG- 
RESS 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THK  DISTRICT  Or  COLTTMBIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
United  Black  Fund  (UBP)  celebrates 
10"  years  of  progress  at  its  eighth 
annual  victory  luncheon,  on  May  14  at 
the  Sheraton  Park  Hotel.  The  United 
Black  Fund  will  honor  Its  founders 
and  those  who  have  contributed  to  its 
success  and  development. 

The  list  of  this  year's  honorees  in- 
cludes: Calvin  W.  Rolark.  Vanders 
Baccus.  Walter  Cox.  David  Eaton, 
Petey  Green.  W.  Henry  Greene,  Mar- 
garet Hudley.  Kent  T.  Cushenberry, 
Clarence  Martin,  Madam  B.  Miller,  Ed 
Murphy,  Fred  Matthews,  Peter 
Ridley,  Oral  Suer,  and  Frank  Wells. 

Presiding,  will  be  Dr.  Calvin  W. 
Rolark,  president  and  founder  of  the 
United  Black  Fund. 

Ms.  J.  C.  Hayward,  wlU  be  mistress 
of  ceremonies  and  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Gregory  and  Rev.  Robert  L.  Pruitt, 
will  participate  In  the  services. 

More  than  1,500  guests.  Including 
representatives  from  50  United  Black 
Fund  member  agencies,  wiU  join  in  the 
11  a.m.  to  2  p.m  luncheon  festivities  In 
the  Sheraton  ballroom. 

This  year's  luncheon  theme  is  "Ten 
Years  of  Progress"— marking  the 
growth  of  UBF  through  its  10  success- 
ful campaign  drives  and  10  years  of 
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service  to  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area. 

The  United  Black  Fund  has  become 
the  largest  black  fundraiser  in  the 
Nation,  the  first  with  full  payroll  de- 
duction privileges  within  the  Federal 
campaign,  and  is  the  only  one  to  have 
a  partnership  relationship  with  the 
United  Way. 

Today,  the  United  Black  Fund  as- 
sists 50  participating  member  agencies 
and  grants  emergency  funds  to  numer- 
ous qualified,  nonprofit  organizations 
that  render  community  oriented  serv- 
ices within  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area. 

Throughout  the  last  10  years,  sever- 
al hundred  thousand  people  have  been 
helped  by  the  United  Black  Fund.  I 
encourage  all  Members  of  Congress  to 
join  UBF  at  its  victory  luncheon.* 
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THIS  NUCLEAR  DECISION  IS 
CONTAGIOUS 


HON.  LESTER  L  WOLFF 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  a  copy  of  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times  editorial  on 
the  pending  sale  of  enriched  uranium 
to  the  Government  of  India. 

As  you  know,  I  announced  ray  oppo- 
sition to  the  sale  last  Thursday.  Since 
then,  editorials  In  both  today's  New 
York  Times  and  last  Friday's  Wall 
Street  Journal  have  raised  questions 
concerning  the  sale  and  are,  I  believe, 
indicative  of  a  growing  public  concern 
with  the  Issue  of  nonproliferation  In 
general  and  this  decision  in  particular. 

The  article  follows: 
This  Nuclear  E>ecision  Is  CoirrAcions 

President  Carter  Is  preparing  to  send  an- 
other nuclear  fuel  shipment  to  India  despite 
its  refusal  to  open  civiUan  nuclear  faculties 
to  international  Inspection.  He  hopes  the 
shipment  will  remove  a  diplomatic  Irritant 
at  a  time  when  the  United  SUtes  wants 
Indian  support  to  counter  the  Soviet  thrust 
Into  Afghanistan.  But  something  even  more 
Important  than  the  political  future  of 
South  Asia  is  at  stake:  proliferation  of  The 
Bomb. 

India  is  the  most  flagrant  violator  of  In- 
ternational agreements  against  secretly  di- 
verting nuclear  materials  for  military  pur- 
poses. To  reward  this  conduct  with  another 
fuel  shipment  would  undermine  Mr.  Car- 
ter's already  faltering  effort  to  curb  nuclear 
proliferation. 

Granted,  the  Administration  is  in  a  no-wln 
situation.  In  1963.  the  United  States  helped 
India  build  its  first  nuclear  reactor,  at  Tara- 
pur.  and  agreed  to  supply  fuel  for  30  years, 
under  strict  safeguards.  So  far  as  Is  known, 
the  reactors  and  the  fuel  have  never  been 
used  for  military  purposes.  But  In  1974, 
India  shocked  the  world  by  exploding  a  nu- 
clear device  made  with  Plutonium  from  a 
Canadian-built  research  reactor  that  used 
American  heavy  water. 

The  Indians  blithely  described  the  explo- 
sion as  "peaceful"  and  therefore  permissible 
under  bilateral  agreements.  Canada  prompt- 
ly cut  off  nuclear  aid  to  India,  but  the 
United  States  kept  supplying  fuel  for  Tara- 


pur  while  trying  to  persuade  India  to  stop 
testing  and  to  accept  international  ^e- 
guards.  Mrs.  Gandhi  gave  the  latest  snub  to 
those  efforts  in  January  when  she  refused 
to  rule  out  further  "peaceful"  explosions. 

The  Administration  now  faces  a  dilemma. 
The  Indians  insist  that,  under  the  1963 
agreement,  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
continue  supplying  fuel  so  long  as  the  reac- 
tors at  Tarapur  are  safeguarded;  other  nu- 
clear activities  are  beside  the  point.  If  the 
shipments  are  now  cut  off,  the  Indians  say, 
India  would  be  free  to  confiscate  the  spent 
fuel— and  extract  plutonium  that  could  be 
used  to  make  bombs.  That  would  be  a  mo- 
mentous setback— the  first  time  any  reactor 
and  its  fuel  had  been  removed  from  interna- 
tional safeguards.  Worse,  the  friction  might 
drive  the  Indians  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Jeopardize  American  efforts  to  stabilize 
South  Asia.  With  so  much  to  lose,  the  Ad- 
ministration reasons,  why  not  ship  another 
few  dozen  tons  of  fuel  on  top  of  the  250  tons 
previously  sent? 

The  trouble  with  that  line  of  reasoning  is 
that  shipping  the  fuel  may  have  even  worse 
consequences.  The  timing  is  terrible- 
coming  Just  as  the  United  States,  in  accord 
with  a  1978  law,  is  trying  to  persuade  its  nu- 
clear customers  to  open  civilian  nuclear 
facilities  to  Inspection.  If  the  United  States 
yields  to  India,  the  one  nation  that  has  ac- 
tually exploded  a  nuclear  device  made  from 
civilian  materials,  how  can  it  induce  other 
nations  to  accept  safeguards?  The  lesson 
wUl  be  clear  hold  out  long  enough  and  the 
Americans  wUl  abandon  their  stated  non- 
proliferation  goals. 

Before  the  Tarapur  shipment  is  approved 
by  any  of  the  responsible  parties— the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission,  the  President 
or  Congress— a  letter  case  needs  to  be  pre- 
sented. Would  refusal  tp  ship  the  fuel  really 
drive  the  Indians  much  further  away?  Is 
there  no  way  to  retrieve  the  spent  fuel  from 
Tarapur  to  prevent  extraction  of  plutoni- 
um? Has  the  United  States  really  used  every 
bit  of  diplomatic  leverage  to  bring  the  Indi- 
ans to  accept  full  safeguards? 

The  President's  nonproliferation  policy  is 
meeting  stiff  resistance  from  nuclear  ex- 
porters and  potential  nuclear  powers  else- 
where. Opposition  has  led  the  United  States 
to  grant  exceptions  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
At  some  point,  the  erosion  must  be 
stopped—or  the  policy  acknowledged  a  fail- 
ure. Unless  diplomats  can  find  a  way  to 
exempt  India  without  Infecting  the  whole 
nonproliferation  effort,  this  next  shipment 
for  Tarapur  is  the  place  for  America  to 
make  a  stand.* 


ALCOHOL  FUELS:  THE  VIRGINIA 
EXPERIENCE 
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HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  has  taken 
a  number  of  positive  steps  in  the  pro- 
motion of  industrial  alcohol.  The  sum- 
mary which  follows  was  sent  to  me  by 
Hon.  Maurice  B.  Rowe.  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Virginia,  and  as  Secre- 
tary Rowe  pointed  out  in  his  accompa- 
nying letter  to  me.  this  is  indeed  an 
excellent  example  of  teamwork  when 
there  is  a  real  need. 


I  am  delighted  to  share  this  informa- 
tion with  my  colleagues  at  this  point 
in  the  Record,  and  I  am  confident 
that  other  States  will  find  encourage- 
ment and  guidance  in  the  outline  of 
the  steps  taken  by  Virginia.  It  is  heart- 
ening to  find  that  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise is  still  very  much  alive,  and  I 
want  to  commend  my  native  State  for 
moving  forward  in  this  way. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  summary  follows: 

Alcohol  Fuels:  Thi  Virginia  Experience 

Escalating  petroleum  prices  in  recent 
years  have  rekindled  memories  of  alcohol- 
burning  Model  T  Fords  in  Virginia  and  ha"e 
created  a  growing  interest  In  the  use  of  In- 
dustrial alcohol  as  a  means  of  reducing  our 
dependence  In  foreign  oil.  On  the  farm  and 
on  the  highway,  more  and  more  people  have 
begun  using  alcohol  In  mixture  with  gaso- 
line with  a  few  experimenting  with  an  alco- 
hol-diesel  mixture. 

Just  last  summer  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  and  Transportation  start- 
ed a  pilot  project  In  which  gasohol  Is  being 
used  in  state  cars.  In  a  far-reaching  action. 
Governor  John  N.  Dalton  on  September  4, 
1979.  authorized  the  transfer  of  the  respon- 
sibilities for  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
transportation  of  alcohol  fuels  from  the 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General  to  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Agriculture  and  Con- 
sumer Services  (VDACS).  VDACS  was  also 
made  responsible  for  the  coordination  of 
state  efforts  related  to  industrial  alcohol. 

The  1980  Virginia  General  Assembly, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  Governor's  Cabi- 
net, legally  assigrned  the  Department  the  re- 
sponsibility for  fuel  alcohol  production  and 
control  by  enacting  an  emergency  bill  which 
was  signed  Into  law  on  March  31,  1980.  This 
action  had  been  recommended  concurrently 
by  the  Joint  Legislative  Agricultural  Oppor- 
tunities Commission  chaired  by  State  Sena- 
tor Howard  P.  Anderson  of  Halifax,  and  by 
the  House  Subcommittee  to  study  the  po- 
tential use  of  aluohol,  chaired  by  Delegate 
James  A.  Davis  of  Ferrum. 

Prior  to  its  designation  as  the  lead  agency, 
VOACS  had  already  begun  working  with 
other  state  and  federal  agencies  involved  In 
energy  conservation  and  development  and 
the  regulation  of  alcohol  production  and 
marketing.  A  Department  task  force  had 
been  formed  to  begin  Investigating  the  feasi- 
bility of  making  and  using  alcohol  In  motor 
vehicles  in  the  Old  Dominion.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  State  Office  of  Emergency  and 
Energy  Services,  the  Department  had  em- 
barked on  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
production  of  alcohol  In  Virginia  which  was 
published  in  December  1979  under  the  title, 
"A  Report  on  Ethanol  and  Agriculture  in 
Virginia." 

In  its  new  role  as  lead  agency  for  fuel  al- 
cohol. VDACS  has  accelerated  its  efforts  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  practical  ap- 
proaches to  utilize  this  energy  alternative 
and  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  the 
possible  Impact  alcohol  production  might 
have  on  the  state's  food  supply  system.  A 
Department  task  force  headed  by  a  coordi- 
nator has  been  established  and  subcommit- 
tees on  regulation,  transportation,  market- 
ing, Emd  production  have  been  organized. 
The  Alcohol  Task  Force  has  provided  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  many  Individuals  and 
firms  interested  In  alcohol's  potential  as  a 
fuel.  By  May  1,  1980,  this  group  has  handled 
Inquiries  from  372  persons  and  has  met  with 
228  individuals  who  attended  seminars  held 
throughout  the  state  this  spring.  Over  150 
people  have  been  addressed  by  task  force 
members  in  other  meetings  held  on  ethanol. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  very  high  level  of  Interest  In  and  com- 
mitment to  Industrial  alcohol  in  Virginia 
has  been  demonstrated  by  the  number  of 
persons  applying  for  permits  and  developing 
plans  for  production  facilities. 

Currently,  plans  for  ten  large  to  medium 
size  commercial  otierations  are  under  devel- 
opment. In  addition,  eight  farm  stills  and 
five  farm  cooperative  operations  are  in  the 
developmental  stages.  Fourteen  applications 
for  permits  to  produce  Industrial  alcohol  in 
Virginia  are  pending. 

The  growing  consumer  interest  In  the  use 
of  alcohol  as  a  fuel  has  prompted  a  favora- 
ble response  from  motor  fuel  retailers  in  the 
state.  Currently,  twenty-five  permits  have 
been  Issued  by  VDACS  to  companies  selling 
gasohol. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  new  law 
on  Industrial  alcohol  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  simplifies  the  state  permitting 
and  bonding  procedures  and  encourages  the 
production  of  ethanol  on  the  farm  as  well  as 
in  large  commercial  plants.  When  the  feder- 
al permitting  and  bonding  requirements  of 
the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
arms are  fulfilled  by  an  applicant,  the  state 
requirements  are  also  satisfied.  In  addition, 
a  farmer  is  now  allowed  to  obtain  a  state 
permit  from  VDACS  at  no  additional  charge 
and  without  paying  for  an  additional  bond. 

In  Virginia  state  funds  are  needed  for  pro- 
motion of  a  fuel  alcohol  Industry.  Federal 
funds,  offered  by  federal  agencies  have  not 
generated  alcohol  production  yet,  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  federal  funds  will,  at  some 
time,  stimulate  Installation  of  production 
facilities  In  Virginia.  Grants,  direct  loans 
and  guaranteed  loans  will  become  available. 
It  Is  hoped  that  some  federal  funds  will  be 
released  to  the  states  for  management  and 
allocation.  Particularly  appropriate  would 
be  the  detMsit  of  federal  money  with  state 
treasuries  for  use  In  securing  bank  loans  for 
alcohol  production.  Guaranteed  loans  can 
best  be  processed  by  the  states,  where  credit 
Information  is  more  Immediately  available 
and  reliable. 

In  determining  the  potential  benefits  and 
effects  of  Industrial  alcohol  production  In 
the  Commonwealth,  VDACS  officials  have 
attended  workshops  and  seminars  on  the 
subject,  have  visited  operating  facilities  of 
different  types  and  sizes,  and  have  met  with 
researchers  and  energy  consultants  from 
universities  and  federal  agencies  around  the 
country  to  evaluate  current  technology. 
Commissioner  Carbaugh  In  March  headed 
up  a  study  group  that  visited  Brazil,  a 
nation  that  has  had  considerable  experience 
with  Industrial  alcohol. 

During  this  continuing  evaluation  process, 
the  Department  is  developing  a  body  of  in- 
formation needed  In  furthering  the  state 
plan  for  promoting  the  production  and  use 
of  Industrial  alcohol  as  a  fuel.  So  far,  here 
are  some  of  the  observations  that  have  been 
made: 

(1)  Fermentation  of  alcohol  appears  to  be 
the  most  practical  technology  If  petroleum 
derivatives  are  to  be  avoided; 

(2)  Grain  is  the  most  practical  feedstock, 
although  Virginia's  animal  population  al- 
ready burdens  her  grain  production; 

(3)  A  sincere  desire  by  farmers  for  relief 
from  their  fuel  costs  has  stimulated  a  high 
interest  In  farm  production  of  a  liquid  fuel 
to  replace  gasoline: 

(4)  The  technology  In  the  bloconverslon  of 
municipal  solid  waste,  forest  waste,  and 
farm  waste  to  ethanol  is  now  ready  for  field 
trials. 

In  looking  at  the  future  of  Industrial  alco- 
hol as  an  energy  source  the  Department  has 
Identified  the  need  for  a  state  policy  that 
will  ensure  the  orderly  development  of  an 
industry  for  producing  fuel  alcohol  from 
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farm  products  in  the  near  future.  In  the 
long  run.  It  should  be  expanded  to  provide 
for  an  mdustry  that  will  also  produce  alco- 
hol from  the  cellulose  material  found  In  mu- 
nicipal solid  waste  and  in  agricultural  and 
forest  waste. 

Considering  the  economic  uncertainty  of 
experimenting  with  various  approaches  to 
alcohol  production,  it  is  Important  that 
state  and  federal  governments  work  togeth- 
er In  providing  Incentives  or  subsidies  to 
those  indiWduals  and  firms  having  worthy 
proposals.  The  development  of  fuel  alterna- 
tives certainly  should  have  a  top  priority  if 
we  are  to  retain  our  world  position. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for  loans  or 
grants  for  developing  Innovative  production 
facilities,  state  and  federal  governments 
must  continue  to  evaluate  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  tax  Incentives  and  public  subsi- 
dies that  will  ensure  price  stability  of  alco- 
hol fuels  and  price  competitiveness  with  pe- 
troleum-base products.  In  view  of  the  dis- 
ruptive effects  that  foreign  oil  dependence 
has  had  on  our  nation's  economy  and  body 
politic,  support  for  efforts  to  reduce  this  de- 
pendence must  receive  our  serious  attention. 
Although  Industrial  alcohol  will  not  com- 
pletely replace  petroleum  products,  it  has 
the  potential  for  decreasing  our  imports  and 
conserving  our  precious  domestic  reserves 
for  generations  to  come.* 


IN     CELEBRATION     OF     TEMPLE 
BETH  ELS  30TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  16,  Temple  Beth  El  of  Chappa- 
qua,  N.Y..  will  celebrate  its  30th  anni- 
versary as  a  congregation  with  a  com- 
pletely new  service  written  by  their  re- 
nowned rabbi,  Chaim  Stem. 

On  this  Joyous  occasion  I  would  like 
to  share  with  you  a  few  of  the  many 
contributions  Temple  Beth  El  has 
made  to  quality  of  life  In  this  West- 
chester County  community.  Foimded 
by  a  group  of  25  individuals  shortly 
after  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  temple  has  grown  to  a  con- 
gregation of  over  400  member  families. 
During  that  time,  Beth  El  has  been  a 
model  for  the  Jewish  community  in 
Westchester  through  Its  educational, 
social,  and  religious  endeavors.  Educa- 
tional opportunities  include  Hebrew 
classes  and  religious  education  for 
both  children  and  adults. 

Temple  Beth  El  is  also  strongly  com- 
mitted to  social  Involvement  In  West- 
chester County.  Under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  temple's  social  action  com- 
mittee, a  Soviet  family  was  able  to  re- 
settle In  the  community.  This  humani- 
tarian venture  was  such  an  outstand- 
ing success  that  plans  are  currently 
being  made  to  help  another  family 
find  freedom  and  opportunity  in  the 
United  States. 

I  must  also  mention  the  enriching 
religious  environment  created  by 
Rabbi  Chaim  Stem  who  has  written 
countless  services  for  his  congregation. 
He  has  brought  a  unique  personal  and 
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contemporary  perspective  to  the  tradi- 
tional themes  of  the  prayer  book. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

5.  If  PCIC  competition  forces  the  nation- 
alization of  the  Crop  Hail  Industry,  the  fol- 
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(6)  It  increases  borrowing  and  repayment 
powers.  Federal  Crop  Insurance  assures  the 
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Address  of  Seldon  M.  Krugeh 
Dr.  Wharton.  Vice  Chairman  Rasmussen 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

encouraged  us  to  buy  and  enjor.  and  we 
have  responded  enthusiastically.  And.  so  we 
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relationship  between  people  and  things  was 
not  clearly  seen  or.  worse  still,  ignored.  The 
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contemporary  perspective  to  the  tradi- 
tional themes  of  the  prayer  book. 

Rabbi  Stem  has  created  a  special 
service  for  this  occasion  using  his  own 
poetry  and  music  contributed  by 
Cantor  Jeff  Klepper,  David  Stem.  Mi- 
chael Stem,  and  iazz  musician  Amie 
Lawrence  in  order  to  bring  life  to  his 
interpretation  of  this  week's  Torah 
portion,  which  depicts  wanderings 
toward  the  Land  of  Promise. 

I  am  pleased  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
remarkable  congregatioq  and  I  would 
like  to  commend  Temple  Beth  ED  for 
its  extraordinary  contributions.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  YOUTH  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  REPORT:  CHAM- 
PAIGN AND  LOGAN  COUNTIES 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  received  the  report  of  the  Con- 
gressional Youth  Advisory  Council 
Committee  comprised  of  students 
from  Champaign  and  Logan  Counties 
and  would  like  to  share  this  informa- 
tion on  Federal  crop  Insurance  with 
my  colleagues  In  the  House. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee from  Champaign  and  Logan 
Counties: 

Champaign-Logan  Cootttms  CYAC 
CoMMirm 

rZDERAL  CROP  INStmANCX  LEGISLATION 

1.  The  present  all  risk  program: 

All  risk  crop  insiirance  is  available 
through  the  USDA  with  the  administrative 
costs  subsidized  by  the  taxpayers  at  35%  of 
the  cost. 

2.  The  proposed  legislation: 

8.  1125— Provides  for  additional  subsidy 
of  the  participants  premium  of  20%  to  40% 
at  a  75%  level  of  production. 

H.R.  41119— Similar  to  S.  1125  except  that 
the  additional  subsidy  is  30%  at  a  65%  level 
of  production.  I»rovldea  for  a  program  subsi- 
dy above  30%  for  small  farms  but  neglects 
to  define  small  farms  or  limit  the  subsidy. 

3.  We  think  this  legislaUon  will  result  in 
the  nationalization  of  the  crop  insurance  in- 
dustry by  putting  the  crop  hall  agents  and 
companies  out  of  business  because: 

A.  FCIC  will  competing  with  private  in- 
dustry by  selling  their  product  for  about 
half  price. 

B.  PCIC's  goal  is  to  cover  55%  of  all  farm- 
ers in  the  V£.  in  five  years. 

C.  Increased  levels  of  subsidy  coverage 
and  value  per  acre  elections  will  decrease 
the  need  for  crop  hail  Insurance. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  previous  points,  this 
is  bad  leffiMlation  for  the  following  reasons: 

A  It  wipes  out  all  previous  bad  debts,  this 
is  bad  Itffialation  for  the  past  nsismanage- 
ment  of  PCIC. 

B.  It  increases  the  capitalization  from  the 
present  1200  million  to  $500  million,  giving 
PCIC  an  even  greater  opportunity  for  mis- 
management. 

C.  It  removes  the  limitations  on  expan- 
sion. 

D.  It  removes  the  $12  million  limitation  on 
administrative  expense  and  authorizes  un- 
Uniited  appropriations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

5.  If  PCIC  competition  forces  the  nation- 
alization of  the  Crop  Hail  Industry,  the  fol- 
lowing segments  will  be  affected: 

A  450.000  policyholders  will  lose  a  valua- 
ble coverage  and  clioice. 

B.  30.000  crop  hail  agents  will  lose  an  im- 
portant part  of  their  income.  Agents  earned 
<70  million  in  1978  writing  crop  bail. 

C.  4,500  crop  hall  company  employees  lose 
their  reason  for  emplojonent. 

O.  140  companies  will  be  affected.  (In 
Canada.  36  crop  hail  companies  have  dwin- 
dled down  to  10,  due  to  Federal  Crop  type  of 
competition.) 

E.  U-S.  farmers  presently  carry  $10.2  bfl- 
lion  of  private  crop  hail  coverage,  compared 
to  $2  billion  of  the  subsidized  PCIC. 

P.  The  potential  annual  tax  loss  is  ap- 
proximately: 
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6.  The  free  Disaster  Program  only  cost 
$436  million  per  year  average,  which  the 
legislation  is  intended  to  replace. 

Reasons  in  Pavoh 

Mr.  Carl  Clayton  and  Mr.  Ivan  McAdow 
who  testified  before  the  committee  are  in 
favor  of  Pederal  Crop  Insurance. 

Mr.  Clayton  is  the  district  director  for 
Southern  Ohio  of  the  Pederal  Crop  Insur- 
ance Corporation;  Mr.  McAdow  is  a  farmer. 
Both  are  originally  from  the  Sidney  area. 
Mr.  Clayton  passed  out  information  enti- 
Ued.  'What's  Missing?"  Both  felt  that  in 
good  years  and  bad,  Pederal  Crop  Insurance 
pays  off.  In  their  view,  the  advantages  are: 

(1)  It  helps  manage  risks.  Some  present- 
day  management  tools  available  to  farmers 
are  disease  resistant  seeds,  tillage  practices 
that  reduce  the  risks  or  soil  damage,  and 
chemicals  to  combat  crop  insects.  Pederal 
Crop  Insurance  guarantees  that  if  you  lose 
your  crop,  you  won't  lose  the  money  you 
have  invested.  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  b  fi- 
nancial security  for  the  farmer. 

(2)  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  is  "Investment 
Protection."  Farming  needs  investments  of 
money  to  be  successfuL  Pederal  Crop  Insur- 
ance wiU  return  the  invested  capital.  The 
thousands  of  dollars  spent  on  things  such  as 
seed.  fuel,  and  fertilizer  when  a  farmer  has 
an  unsuccessful  year  are  not  sis  costly  if  the 
farmer  had  no  insurance.  Farmers  can  make 
maximum  use  of  their  full  capital  resources 
every  year  with  an  all-risk  policy  to  protect 
the  farmer  against  the  minority  of  years  a 
farmer  might  have  a  loss. 

(3)  It  assures  family  security.  If  a  farmer 
encounters  a  bad  year,  his  family  will  sur- 
vive with  an  all-risk  policy. 

(4)  It  permits  expansion.  Expansion  re- 
quires borrowing  money.  To  borrow  money, 
you  need  a  source  of  Income  for  repayment 
iB  bad  years,  as  well  as  good  years.  Pederal 
Crop  Insurance  permits  expansion  financial- 
ly safe  and  profitable. 

(5)  It  expands  management  capabilities.  A 
low-risk  business  has  three  advantages.  A 
farmer  can  safely  invest  money  with  Peder- 
al Crop  Insurance.  With  low  risk,  a  farmer 
may  carry  out  long-term  plans  that  involve 
fewer  "ifs."  A  business  with  less  rislu  can 
borrow  more  money. 


(6)  It  increases  borrowing  and  repayment 
iwwers.  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  assures  the 
lender  that  you  will  be  able  to  repay  your 
loans  on  a  timely  t>asls,  even  if  you  lose  your 
crops. 

(7)  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  backstops  for- 
ward contracting  and  hedging.  A  farmer  can 
contract  his  crops  ahead  of  time.  If  a  fanner 
has  a  bad  year.  Pederal  Crop  Insurance  will 
provide  that  extra  little  "boost"  of  financial 
support. 

Although  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  McAdow 
agreed  for  the  most  part  on  Pederal  Crop 
Insurance,  In  summary  here  are  their  opin- 
ions: 

They  believe  that  Pederal  Crop  Insurance 
Is  beneficial  to  the  farmer  Just  as  is  car  in- 
surance to  everyone  else.  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance is  security  for  the  farmer  which  can 
help  him  financially  and  help  accumulate 
one's  capital  and  returns. 

A  Concurrent  Resolution  To  Solve  the 
Problem  op  Federally  Funded  Crop  Is- 

SURANCX 

lA.  Be  It  enacted,  the  present  company 
known  as  the  FCIC,  be  phased  out  over  a 
two-year  period. 

IB.  That  all  present  participants  of  the 
Pederal  Crop  Insurance  program  be  turned 
over  to  the  private  companies. 

IIA  Be  it  established  that  a  new  tax  shel- 
ter be  effected  into  laws,  and  that  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  premium  paid  for  insuring 
clean  percentages  of  crop  be  creditable  on 
taxes  owed. 

IIB.  That  all  capital  sources  be  deferred 
into  two  major  areas. 

1.  To  work  against  the  federal  debt. 

2.  To  go  toward  federally  funded  college 
scholarship  programs. 

Part  IIB  of  the  Resolution  was  amended 
by  voice  vote  to  strike  out  the  sub-parts  1 
and  2  after  deleting  the  words  "two  major 
areas"  In  the  first  line  and  substituting  the 
words  "the  general  fund  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment." 

Following  the  action  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, it  was  approved  as  amended  by  voice 
Tote.a 


SELDON  KRUGER  INSTALLED  AS 
HEAD  OF  STATE  UNTVERSITY 
OP  NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE  AT 
DELHI.  N.Y. 


HON.  MATTHEW  F.  McHUGH 

OP  NEW  TORK 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  26  a  distinguished  educator, 
Seldon  M.  Kruger.  was  instsJled  as 
president  of  the  State  University  of 
New  York's  Agricultural  and  Techni- 
cal College  at  Delhi.  N.Y. 

In  the  address  he  gave  at  his  investi- 
ture ceremony.  President  Kruger 
spoke  movingly  of  his  experiences  over 
22  years  at  this  college  which  is  so  im- 
portant to  New  York  State.  He  also 
made  a  niunber  of  wise  observations 
about  the  future  of  higher  education 
In  our  changing  society. 

I  am  pleased  to  share  his  message 
with  my  colleagues  by  including  It  in 
the  Record: 
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Address  op  Seldon  M.  Kruger 

Dr.  Wharton,  Vice  Chairman  Rasmussen 
and  members  of  the  College  Council,  my 
colleagues',  students,  alumni,  and  friends  of 
the  College. 

My  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  kind  and  gen- 
erous words  that  have  been  spoken.  Be  as- 
sured that  I  am  mindful,  on  this  one-year 
anniversary  date  of  my  appointment  as 
president  of  this  college,  of  the  honor,  trust, 
and  responsibility  that  is  mine.  For  me,  this 
moment  is  both  a  beginning  and  an  end  that 
leads  to  yet  another  beginning. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  I  came  to  this  small 
college,  then  an  institute,  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  social  science.  In  a  department 
of  one.  Holding  department  meetings  was  a 
relatively  simple  task— I  held  them  as  I 
walked  up  the  hill  each  morning  to  Ladd 
Hall.  At  that  time,  a  college  staff  of  22 
served  a  body  of  300.  And,  while  teaching 
loads  were  heavy,  there  was  an  excitement 
and  an  intensity  that  energized  our  lives— 
we  taught,  recruited,  developed  new  pro- 
grams, and  dreamed  about  and  planned  new 
buildings.  We  knew  each  other  well  and  we 
greeted  each  student  by  name.  They  were 
exciting  days  because  we  were  exploring 
new  thresholds  in  learning.  Introducing  new 
programs,  and  following  Bill  Kunsela's  edict 
to  "build  an  empire." 

Bill  brought  to  this  campus  an  adventur- 
ous spirit;  but  more  Importantly,  he  commu- 
nicated his  own  personal  commitment  and 
sense  of  mission  to  each  and  every  staff 
member  and  student.  His  belief  in  technical 
education  and  this  college,  his  affection  for 
young  people,  and  sense  of  public  service, 
set  the  pace  and  tone.  While  we  lacked  the 
physical  plant  we  now  have,  we  were  never 
short  of  esprit  de  corps.  The  strong  sense  of 
community  we  now  have,  and  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  each  other  are  found,  at 
least  for  me,  in  those  challenging  yean. 

To  follow  Bill  Kunsela.  Bill  Kennaugb 
and  their  close  associates— Klare  Sommers 
and  Clarke  Hoffman— is  a  wonderful  privi- 
lege. They  represent  the  best  of  a  beginning 
In  my  career  at  Delhi  and  they  clearly  have 
set  the  direction  for  the  future.  The  tradi- 
tion and  pattern  of  excellence  that  they  es- 
tablished must  be  preserved  and  it  is  a 
charge  I  set  for  myself.  This  is  much  more 
than  a  milestone  in  my  life,  but  it  does  mark 
the  end  of  an  era  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  one— a  new  beginning  reaffirming  the 
past,  which  at  the  same  time  seeks  to  fulfill 
the  promise  of  the  21st  century. 

Today  is  significant  not  because  Delhi  has 
installed  a  president  What  is  important  is 
seeing  this  installation  and  the  events 
which  occurred  on  this  campus  this  week,  as 
symbolic  of  the  on-going  diversity  and  rich- 
ness of  the  human  potential  of  this  col- 
lege community  .  .  .  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  .  .  .  and  the  vitality  of  technical  and 
general  education.  What  is  important  in  the 
last  analysis  is  people,  not  buifdings.  be- 
cause people  give  life,  meaning  and  purpose 
to  our  existence. 

This  occasion  is  a  personal  one— indeed  it 
Is  intended  to  t>e  a  "family  affair,"  bringing 
to  our  campus  Chancellor  and  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton. Council  members,  present  and  former 
faculty  and  staff  and  their  families,  former 
presidents  of  the  College,  present  students, 
alumni,  the  presidents  of  our  sister  agricul- 
tural and  technical  colleges,  and  important- 
ly, our  friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Dela- 
ware County  community. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  view  the  present,  ex- 
amine the  past,  and  look  to  the  future. 

Since  the  second  World  War,  a  hallmark 
of  our  national  life  has  been  product  con- 
sumption. Radio,  television,  newspapers,  re- 
lying on  this  modem  age  of  affluence,  have 
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encouraged  us  to  buy  and  enjor.  and  we 
have  responded  enthusiastically.  And.  so  we 
have  consumed  more  and  more,  becoming  a 
consuming  society.  Consumption,  after  all, 
we  were  told,  meant  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  a  better  and  happier  life.  Now  we  are 
chagrined,  disturbed  and  perplexed  because 
we  find  that  more  of  everything  has  not 
made  us  happier,  stronger,  or  more  content 
as  a  nation;  and  in  this  process  of  aimless 
consumption  we  have  polluted  our  air, 
eroded  our  soil,  contaminated  our  water, 
and  weakened  the  fabric  of  our  values  as  a 
people.  With  each  passing  decade  we  have 
devoured,  in  ever-increasing  amounts,  more 
and  more  of  our  natural  treasures  which 
cannot  be  replaced  or  renewed.  Our  growing 
and  Insatiable  appetite  has  intensified  infla- 
tion; confrontinjg  us  now  with  the  need  to 
provide  heat,  electricity,  food  and  clothing 
for  growing  numbers  of  our  own  citizens 
who  believed,  with  the  rest  of  us,  that  the 
"well  would  never  run  dry."  Our  national 
appetite  has  made  us  dependent  on  others 
for  resources  while  placing  increasing  hard- 
ship on  middle-class  America  and  the  poor. 
Although  we  are  now  seeking  alternate 
energy  sources,  the  fact  is  that  our  standard 
of  living  will  change  until  a  coherent  nation- 
al public  energy  policy  emerges  and  Is  ac- 
'cepted. 

The  United  States  suffers  more  than 
other  nations  because  we.  In  comparison 
with  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  Inordinate 
consumers  of  the  world's  non-renewable  re- 
sources. For  example.  World  Bank  figures 
show  that  the  average  yearly  energy  con- 
sumption measured  in  coal  equivalents  in 
less  developed  countries  is  52  kilograms  per 
capita;  in  industrial  countries  it  is  5116  kilo- 
grams per  capita:  and  in  the  United  SUtes 
11,000  kilograms  per  capita.  Those  sUtistics 
tell  the  story  and  reveal  the  dimensions  of 
the  problem. 

How  did  we  allow  ourselves,  as  a  people,  to 
be  placed  In  so  perilous  a  position?  One 
answer  to  the  question  must  surely  t>e  that 
we  did  not  have  a  national  understanding  of 
technology.  We  saw  technology  as  a  re- 
source in  and  of  itself,  forgetting  that  tech- 
nology is  man-made,  sophisticated  as  it  may 
be.  At  the  same  time,  we  deluded  ourselves 
into  believing  that  bigger  was  better,  so  we 
produced  more  goods  and  services,  using 
technology,  but  failing  to  counterbalance  its 
long-term  human  and  environmental 
impact.  We  forgot  that  man's  intelligence 
provided  the  technological  base  for  ma- 
chines, computers,  synthetic  fibers  and  plas- 
tics, without  really  understanding  that  tech- 
nology is  neutral— that  any  technology  or 
its  results  can  be  used,  like  nuclear  energy, 
by  man.  for  good  or  evlL  And,  those  engaged 
in  the  development  of  technological  process- 
es must  have,  themselves,  a  sense  of  human 
purpose  so  they  do  not  deplete,  but  rather 
enrich,  the  lives  of  people  and  the  environ- 
ment they  live  in. 

Put  another  way,  major  technological  de- 
velopments from  television  and  computers. 
to  nuclear  energy,  are  the  result  of  man's 
work  .  .  .  technology  is  a  humanity  not  cre- 
ated by  nature  or  leprechauns.  Technologies 
are  created  by  human  beings  and  are  the  ex- 
tensions of  man  to  be  used  by  humanity. 
Thus,  they  pose  human  options,  create 
human  opportunities,  and  require  human 
answers. 

Technologies  give  us  choices.  In  the  past, 
as  a  people,  we  left  those  choices  to  others 
who  did  not  see  the  cultural  link  and  neces- 
sity of  nature  and  technology.  They,  and 
we,  failed  to  understand  that  only  people, 
not  technology,  could  manage  the  environ- 
ment for  continued  human  use,  and  em- 
barked us  on  a  road  of  creating  an  imbal- 
ance in  our  "ecosystem."  because  the  inter- 
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relationship  between  people  and  things  was 
not  clearly  seen  or,  worse  still.  Ignored.  The 
use  of  technologies  must  be  understood  and 
finely  tuned  to  human  cultures  and  value 
systems. 

Our  national  fortune  is  linked  to  those  of 
this  "whole  earth"  and  the  struggle  for 
dwindling  resources  may  ultimately  lead  to 
conflict.  Increasing  world  population  and 
exhaustible  energy  supplies  are  simply  not 
compatible.  A  decline  in  populatic  and 
energy  demands  must  occur.  Energy  sup- 
plies, in  all  forms,  are  limited:  the  world's 
population  (4.5  billion)  is  increasing  at  1.9% 
annually.  All  this  forecasts  an  unpleasant 
future  unless  we  become  a  •■conser\'ing  soci- 
ety." 

Is  the  future  hopeless?  I  think  not.  What 
we  do  and  how  we  act  will  be  crucial.  The 
answer,  or  at  least  part  of  it.  can  be  found  in 
this  college's  history.  As  the  20th  century 
unfolded,  there  was  widespread  concern 
here  in  rural  Delaware  County  that  there 
would  not  be  enough  "food  or  fiber"  for  this 
country's  population.  Of  grave  concern, 
also,  was  the  outmlgration  of  young  people 
from  the  family  farm  to  urt>an  areas,  which 
if  allowed  to  continue  would  erode  agricul- 
tural productivity.  In  those  daya,  technical 
and  vocational  education  had  little  support, 
so  there  was  no  agricultural  educational  op- 
portunity beyond  the  elementary  school. 

It  was  in  response  to  this  need  that  Eliza- 
beth and  AmeUa  MacDonald,  Charles  Hark- 
ness  and  Jerome  Farrell  responded  and.  to- 
gether with  others,  sought  to  convince  the 
legislature  to  ectabllsh  a  state  school  of  ag- 
riculture and  domestic  science  here  In 
Delhi.  Twice  the  legislature  responded  affirm- 
atively, only  to  be  thwarted  by  gubernato- 
rial veto.  PUiaUy,  on  May  24.  1913,  the  third 
time,  newly-elected  Governor  Sulzer  agreed 
with  the  legislature  and  the  college  at  E>elhi 
was  bom. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  news  was  read 
to  a  "large  audience  gathered  at  the  Delhi 
opera  house,"  there  was  applause  and  re- 
joicing. At  last,  there  would  be  a  modest  be- 
ginning to  train  farmers  who  would  be  able 
to  understand  and  operate  farms  in  an  era 
of  breathtaking  new  technology.  Also,  they 
saw  the  new  State  School  as  providUig  an 
educational  update  to  the  agricultural  com- 
munity on  a  continuing  basis— a  public  serv- 
ice we  now  call  "lifelong  learning." 

The  founders  saw  the  relationship  be- 
tween people  and  technology  and  the  neces- 
sity to  extend  whatever  knowledge  wax  to 
exist  "on  this  hill"  to  the  community.  There 
had  to  be  a  balance  between  technology  and 
nature;  for  if  technology  was  not  under- 
stood and  harnessed,  human  deprivation 
would  surely  follow. 

When  the  "ag  school"  opened  It  doors  in 
1915,  its  teaching  staff  consisted  of  two  in- 
structors and  the  director— to  provide  in- 
struction for  the  nine  students  in  the  enter- 
ing class.  In  1921  eighteen  young  women 
were  admitted  to  a  fledgling  domestic  sci- 
ence program  offering  Instruction  In  rural 
sociology,  principles  of  teaching,  school 
management,  homemaklng.  and  elementary 
agriculture.  With  time,  riew  programs,  like 
building  construction,  were  added  so  that 
what  had  l>ecome  the  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture, was  renamed,  in  1941,  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  and  Technical  In- 
stitute. In  1948  the  Institute  became  a  unit 
of  the  new  State  University  of  New  York 
and  in  1964  became  the  State  University  Ag- 
ricultural and  Technical  College  at  Delhi. 

Today,  Delhi  Is  a  comprehensive  degree- 
granting  college  offering  technical,  voca- 
tional, and  transfer  programs.  Its  student 
body  numbers  more  than  2.500  full-time  stu- 
dents and  400  part-time  students  with  a  fac- 
ulty and  staff  of  363.  This  transformation  la 
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reflected  in  the  diversity  of  more  than  40 
degree  and  certificate  programs  in  agricul- 
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One  way  or  another,  each  will  be  resolved. 
What    troubles   us,    is.    how   each   will    be 


May  13,  1980 


To  this  entire  assembly  and  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  support  this  college.  I 


May  13,  1980 


consortium  of  Marxists  pressing  for 
revolutionary  change  in  American  do- 
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provided   favorable   comments   for   a 
1974    antlcorporate    polemic,    "Global 
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Foundation.     Its     president.     Victor     Ra- 
binowitz,  is  a  former  president  of  the  radical 
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renected  In  the  diversity  of  more  than  40 
degree  and  certificate  programs  In  agricul- 
ture, management,  engineering,  vocational 
studies,  liberal  arts,  and  individual  studies. 
The  colleges  commitment  today  extends  to 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  who  seek 
job  mobility  and  personal  growth.  It  draws 
its  strength  and  commitment  to  excellence 
from  its  faculty,  staff,  and  student  body, 
and  is  part  of  that  unique  network  of  64  col- 
leges and  universities  forming  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  the  largest  and 
greatest  university  system  in  the  world. 

For  centuries,  a  debate  has  raged  as  to 
what  the  Ingredients  of  a  technical  educa- 
tion should  l>e.  Aristotle  argued  that  educa- 
tion should  develop  the  human  intellect, 
build  character,  and  teach  practical  compe- 
tence. Alfred  North  Whitehead  affirmative- 
ly answered  the  question,  "Can  a  practical 
and  liberal  education  be  integrated?",  point- 
ing out  that  it  is  fall£u;ious  to  see  technical 
and  liberal  education  as  separable.  White- 
head said.  "There  can  be  no  adequate  tech- 
nical education  which  is  not  liberal,  and  no 
liberal  education  which  is  not  technical: 
that  is  no  education  which  does  not  impart 
both  technique  and  Intellectual  vision.  In 
simpler  terms."  he  continued,  "education 
should  turn  out  the  pupil  with  something 
he  knows  well  and  something  he  can  do 
well.  The  intimate  union  of  practive  and 
theory  aids  both." 

The  academic  programs  of  this  college  are 
strong  because  we  know  that  excellence  de- 
mands an  understanding  by  the  student  of 
technical  theory,  and  the  ability  to  apply 
skill.  We  also  know  that  technical  training 
alone  leads  to  a  dead  end  and  obsolescence. 
Today's  technician  must  have  the  ability  to 
think  critically,  analyze,  reason,  and  inde- 
pendently pursue  knowledge.  Those  charac- 
teristics of  the  human  mind  should  enhance 
the  potential  of  each  student  as  a  person 
and  worker.  While  it  is  true  that  for  the 
most  part  Delhi  prepares  students  for  the 
world  of  work,  our  interest  and  goal  is  to  go 
beyond  technical  competence.  We  see  each 
student  as  a  human  being  with  potential 
that  is  extended  by  appreciation  and  under- 
standing of  music,  art.  literature,  the  social 
sciences,  mathematics,  and  science.  The  out- 
come we  strive  for  is  a  graduate  who  Is  com- 
petent in  his  or  her  major  field  of  endeavor, 
who  approaches  Ufe  and  work  in  a  human 
way  and  who  understands  the  impact  of 
what  he  or  she  does.  The  Delhi  graduate,  we 
hope,  evolves  into  a  person  who  Is  sensitive 
to  the  human  condition,  and  plays,  in  a 
thoughtful  and  responsible  way,  a  positive 
and  contributing  role  as  a  member  of  soci- 
ety. If  all  we  accomplished  at  Delhi  is  the 
preparation  of  students  with  only  technical 
competence,  we  would  be  failing  them  and 
the  demands  of  21st  century  living. 

For  this  reason,  we  believe  the  human- 
ities, social  science,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence—the core  of  any  general  education  or 
liberal  arts  curriculum— are  as  vital  to  the 
education  of  a  technician  as  is  the  substance 
of  technology.  It  is  on  the  grounds  of  social 
and  technical  relevance  that  we,  for  exam- 
ple, believe  a  basic  understanding  and  com- 
petence In,  at  least,  one  of  the  computer 
languages  Is  essential  for  future  Delhi  grad- 
uates; as  is  the  necessity  of  introducing  stu- 
dents to  cultures  based  on  different  value 
systems.  Our  need  is  for  a  closer  campus 
union  between  technology  and  general  edu- 
cation. 

Each  generation  has  faced  what  appeared 
to  be  Insurmountable  problems  that  were 
solved— and  change  followed.  The  crisis  in 
Iran,  the  energy  shortage,  economic  reces- 
sion coupled  with  inflation,  the  need  to  har- 
monize technology  with  human  need,  are 
among  those  Issues  we  must  now  resolve. 
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One  way  or  another,  each  will  be  resolved. 
What  troubles  us,  is,  how  each  will  be 
worked  out.  This  uncertainty  of  outcome,  at 
least  in  part,  explains  individual  anxiety, 
frustration  and  tUienation,  causing  us  all  to 
seek  a  clearer  sense  of  our  own  Identity;  so 
as  people  we  may  hope  and  find  a  brighter 
future  than  the  one  we  now  see  before  us. 

But,  so  it  has  been  with  each  generation 
of  Americans.  They  sought  new  paths  so 
they  could  direct  the  "realities"  they  faced. 
They  sought  to  act  with,  not  react  to,  the 
changing  times  that  faced  them,  although 
not  always  wisely. 

Hope,  when  coupled  with  Individual 
action,  not  hope  alone,  is  the  ingredient  of 
living.  Life  devoid  of  personal  attainment  is 
not  living.  We  best  not  fool  ourselves  that 
there  is  life  without  purpose;  life  without 
creative  achievement;  life  without  love;  life 
without  joy  and  sadness;  or  life  without  the 
appreciation  of  beauty.  Life,  in  short,  is 
more  than  breathing;  it  is  the  experience  of 
living. 

In  its  67  years,  this  College  has  passed 
through  periods  of  great  change— two  world 
wars,  the  "great  depression,"  recessions,  the 
Korean  and  Vietnam  wars,  and  entry  into 
the  nuclear  age.  In  all  of  it.  nothing  was  cer- 
tain, yet  each  new  decade  brought  depar- 
tures from  the  past.  Some  of  what  occurred 
was  good,  other  things  not  so  good.  But,  the 
fact  is,  each  generation  was  able  to  res[>ond 
and  produce  change  when  it  acted  with 
hope  and  conviction,  grounded  in  an  under- 
standing of  humanity. 

This  college  enters  the  homestretch  of 
this  century,  facing  the  new  realities  I  spoke 
of,  along  with  fewer  young  people  of  col- 
lege-going age,  probably  more  older  people 
who  will  want  post-secondary  education, 
and  fewer  resources  with  which  to  serve 
them. 

For  myself,  I  have  both  a  sense  of  hope 
and  determination  to  carry  forward  the  his- 
toric mission  of  this  College— aiming:  always 
for  "overall  excellence."  Surely  in  the  years 
ahead,  the  comfortable  conflgiu^tlons  of 
the  past  will  be  altered:  but  I  do  not.  and 
you  should  not.  fear  new  modes  of  Instruc- 
tion, the  probability  of  a  new  mix  of  stu- 
dents, or  intensifying  our  existing  effort  to 
enlarge  our  Institutional  service  to  agricul- 
ture, indiistry,  commerce  and  the  communi- 
ty. Our  mission  is  not  diminished  In  change, 
but  enlarged:  because  we  can  and  will,  con- 
tribute the  combination  of  technical  and 
human  competence  essential  to  a  better  life 
and  the  revitalization  of  the  economy  of 
this  State  and  Nation.  We  shall  do  this  as  a 
college  community  of  people  because  we 
have  not  lost  the  will  and  desire  to  give  a 
wholeness  to  the  himian  experience. 

We  do  not  enjoy  the  realities  of  hard 
times,  or  difficult  problems;  but  neither  will 
we  kneel  before  adversity. 

I  pledge  to  you— Chancellor  Wharton, 
members  of  the  College  Council,  students, 
alumni,  and  friends  of  this  college  gathered 
here  today,  the  determination  of  myself  and 
my  colleagues  not  to  l>e  intimidated  by  Im- 
pending change.  Rather,  this  president  and 
this  staff  will  respond  as  they  always  have 
responded,  with  renewed  hope,  strength  and 
firm  determination,  to  meet  the  challenges 
of  change,  viewing  them  as  we  do— as  oppor- 
tunities. 

To  the  faculty  and  staff  of  this  college,  I 
pledge  not  only  to  revere  the  past,  but  to 
work  for  the  new;  and  to  pursue  with  you 
the  truth  in  the  common  interest  of  our  col- 
lege community. 

To  our  13.000  alumni.  I  pledge  to  preserve 
the  college  traditions  that  have  served  you 
and  your  children;  and  I  will  call  upon  you 
for  support  as  we  seek  new  ways  of  achiev- 
ing our  mission  in  the  months  ahead. 


May  13,  1980 


To  this  entire  assembly  and  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  who  support  this  college.  I 
say  join  us  and  take  pride  In  our  students; 
they  are  the  reason  we  are  here.  Respect 
them  as  you  respect  yourselves;  they  are  our 
future.  All  of  us  have  faith  in  them,  even  as 
those  who  teach  them  do,  for  they  promise 
to  be  better  than  you  and  I.« 


May  13,  1980 


CONGRESS  CAN  CUT  HOSPITAL 
COSTS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  are  still  hearing  about  how  Gov- 
ernment health  planning  could  save 
Americans  millions  of  dollars.  Yet 
every  time  the  Federal  bureacracy  has 
interfered  in  the  hospital  Industry  the 
only  result  has  been  increased  health 
care  costs.  The  costs  of  compliance 
with  current  legislation  are  a  large 
drain  on  a  hospital's  budget. 

One  example  of  this  inflationary 
overregulation  has  been  witnessed  by 
St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Hospital,  In  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  St.  Luke's  Includes  a  chil- 
dren's hospital  and  a  heart  institute. 
St.  Luke's  gave  me  their  report  on  the 
annual  costs  of  complying  with  Feder- 
al laws,  rules,  and  regulations.  Prom 
January  31,  1979,  through  January  31. 
1980,  the  chunk  of  their  budget  spent 
to  comply  with  Federal  laws  was  over 
$113,000.  This  represents  an  annual 
cost  of  $29,508  to  comply  with  section 
504  Rehabilitation  Act,  $57,914  to 
comply  with  the  affirmative  action 
plan  and  $25,800  to  comply  with  the 
equal  employment  opportunity  re- 
quirements. For  each  of  these  pro- 
grams. $12,500  was  spent  on  clerical 
assistance  for  maintaining  the  plan 
alone.  Another  $10,000  was  earmarked 
Just  for  supervision,  maintenance,  and 
audit  of  each  program.  Besides  the 
grand  total  of  $113,000,  there  are  also 
legal  costs  of  handling  audits,  employ- 
ee benefits,  depreciation  of  furniture 
and  equipment,  architectural  charges, 
and  cost  of  compliance  with  uniform 
guidelines  on  employee  selection  pro- 
cedure. 

Congress  can  effectively  cut  medical 
care  expenses  by  reducing  paperwork 
of  overregulation.  Our  coimtry  has 
more  government  than  It  wants,  more 
regulations  than  we  need,  and  more 
taxes  than  we  can  afford  to  pay.* 


INSTITUTE  FOR  POUCY  STUDIES' 
INFLUENCE  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POLICY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
concerns  with  the  activities  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS)  date  back  many  years.  IPS  is  a 


consortium  of  Marxists  pressing  for 
revolutionary  change  in  American  do- 
mestic and  foreign  policies  through  a 
variety  of  tactics.  However,  the  single 
cohesive  cord  that  binds  together 
IPS's  multitude  of  projects  and  activi- 
ties is  the  influencing  of  U.S.  policies 
along  lines  favorable  to  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  its  satellites, 
client  states,  and  controlled  terrorist 
national  liberation  movements. 

Those  individuals  who  have  quit  the 
Soviet  KGB.  government  and  Commu- 
nist Party  posts  to  seek  freedom  in  the 
West  have  emphasized  that  the  Sovi- 
ets place  the  greatest  importance  not 
on  mere  classical  espionage,  the  collec- 
tion of  military,  industrial,  and  politi- 
cal information;  but  on  the  recruit- 
ment and  placement  of  what  is  termed 
"agents  of  influence."  individuals 
under  their  control  who  can  influence 
the  public  via  the  press,  the  academic 
community,  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

The  U.S.  intelligence  agencies  ex- 
posed one  such  Soviet  influence  and 
espionage  apparatus  in  the  1950's. 
That  was  the  Institute  for  Pacific  Re- 
lations (IPR)  and  the  related  publica- 
tion. "Amerasia."  The  IPR  provided  a 
meeting  ground  for  left-leaning  U.S. 
Government  officials,  journalists,  aca- 
demics, and  businessmen  with  Soviet 
intelligence  officers  using  diplomatic 
cover,  Soviet  secret  agents  and  ideo- 
logically committed  members  of  the 
U.S.  Conununist  Party.  Following  ex- 
haustive hearings  and  investigations 
by  the  fonner  Senate  Internal  Secu- 
rity Sutwommittee,  the  Institute  of 
Pacific  Relations  dissolved.  But  IPR 
has  a  successor  operating  in  Washing- 
ton called  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies. 

After  more  than  15  years  of  building 
Its  power  and  influence  in  Washing- 
ton, on  Capitol  Hill  and  In  the  major 
newspapers,  IPS  feels  so  secure  that  it 
has  even  conceded  that  its  purpose  is 
to  continue  the  work  of  the  old  IPR. 

IPS  has  had  considerable  success  in 
developing  contacts  with  younger  left- 
ists on  Capitol  HUl  and  in  the  past  ad- 
ministrations, and  in  keeping  in  con- 
tact as  they  moved  up  the  ladder.  As 
Brian  Crozier,  director  of  the  London- 
based  Institute  for  the  Study  of  Con- 
flict, has  pointed  out,  IPS  has  become 
the  perfect  intellectual  front  for 
Soviet  activities  that  would  be  resisted 
if  they  were  to  originate  openly  from 
the  KGB. 

This  situation  has  been  outlined  in 
an  excellently  perceptive  article  by  Dr. 
Rael  Jean  Isaac,  a  political  sociologist 
who  has  previously  produced  mono- 
graphs examining  the  critical  IPS  role 
as  a  support  group  for  the  Soviet-sup- 
ported terrorists  of  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization.  Dr.  Isaac's  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  February  edition 
of  the  newsletter  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee on  American  Foreign  Policy.  It 
is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  chair- 
man of  this  conunlttee  is  Hans  J.  Mor- 
genthau,  a  former  IPS  trustee  who 
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provided  favorable  comments  for  a 
1974  anticorporate  polemic,  "Global 
Reach,"  by  IPS  cofounder  Richard 
Bamet. 

Let  us  hope  that  Dr.  Isaac  continues 
her  research  and  writings  on  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies.  In  the  interim, 
the  efforts  of  IPS  to  gather  Capitol 
Hill  staffers  into  classes  at  IPS's 
Washington  School  should  make  her 
present  article  of  immediate  concern 
to  my  colleagues: 

The  article  follows: 
New-Lett  Input  Into  U.S.  Foreign  Policy 
(By  Rael  Jean  Isaac) 

Stewart  Alsop  noted  twelve  years  ago  that 
"To  endure  the  pain  of  power,  a  nation 
needs  a  conviction  of  its  own  righteous- 
ness." Since  he  wrote  those  words,  a  guilt 
culture  has  developed  in  which  the  past  ex- 
ercise of  American  power  is  blamed  for  most 
of  the  world's  ills  and  the  exercise  of  Ameri- 
can power  in  the  present  has  all  but  ceased 
to  be  an  option.  Considerable  "credit"  for 
the  atrophy  of  our  national  will  belongs  to  a 
little  known  organization  In  Washington, 
D.C..  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  (IPS). 
The  subject  of  a  1971  article  in  E.squire.  two 
articles  in  Barron's  in  1976.  and  a  1978  arti- 
cle in  the  New  York  Post,  the  institute  has 
received  remarkably  little  attention  in  the 
major  media.  (By  far  the  best  coverage  of 
IPS  has  been  In  the  "Information  Digest,"  a 
newsletter  put  out  since  1968  by  John 
Rees.)  Yet  the  Institute  represents  an  un- 
precedented success  story:  the  achievement 
of  the  new  left,  after  its  supposed  demise,  in 
.shaping  United  States  foreign  policy. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  IPS 

The  origin  of  IPS  has  been  described  by 
Its  founders,  Marcus  G.  Raskin  and  Richard 
J.  Bamet.  who  still  head  the  institute.  On 
April  14,  1961.  Bamet  and  Raskin  attended 
a  White  House/State  Department  disarma- 
ment conference.  Raskin  on  the  staff  of  the 
National  Security  Council  as  an  aide  to 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  Bamet  as  deputy  di- 
rector for  political  research  of  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Barnet  noticed  Raskin's  alienation,  con- 
tempt, and  hostility  toward  the  "whole  mili- 
tary-Industrial establishment  sitting  here  at 
one  table."  As  Bari^et  told  an  interviewer, 
"Marc  and  I  both  grimaced  at  the  same 
moment— and  knew  we  didn't  belong  here." 

The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies  was 
formed  two  years  later,  in  1963,  with  fund- 
ing from  liberal  foundations,  including  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  Milbank  Foundation, 
the  Commonwealth  Fund,  the  Palisades 
Foundation,  the  Stem  Family  Fund,  and  a 
number  "of  generous  individuals."  As  the  in- 
stitute's programs  became  harder  to  define 
as  "liberal."  by  even  the  most  liberal  stretch 
of  that  abused  term,  there  was  a  falling  off 
among  the  Initial  funders,  and  IPS  became 
increasingly  dependent  on  the  "radical" 
foundations.  IPS  received  over  two  million 
dollars  from  the  DJB  Foundation,  whose 
founder,  Daniel  J.  Bernstein,  said  "the  chief 
enemy  of  mankind"  is  "the  injustice  of  gov- 
ernments and  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  particular."  The  single  most  impor- 
tant source  of  funds  has  been  the  Samuel 
Rubin  Foundation.  In  1974  alone  it  gave 
$1,200,000  to  IPS's  Transnational  Institute, 
and  since  then,  the  Rubin  Foundation  has 
given  roughly  $500,000  a  year,  or  half  the 
IPS  budget.  Samuel  Rubin's  son-in-law, 
Peter  Weiss,  is  chairman  of  the  tward  of 
trustees  of  IPS.  IPS  fellows  are  supposed  to 
raise  funds  to  help  support  their  "projects." 
and  an  Important  source  of  such  funds  has 
been  the  relatively  small  Louis  Rabinowitz 
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Foundation.  Its  president,  Victor  Ra- 
binowitz. is  a  former  president  of  the  radical 
National  Lawyers  Guild. 

IPS  AHALTSIS  or  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

The  ideas  of  the  Institute  for  Policy  Stud- 
ies have  been  set  forth  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  its  founders  and  fellows.  Perhaps 
the  best  single  source  is  Marcus  Raskin's 
Being  and  Doing,  published  by  Random 
House  in  1971.  The  conceptions  in  this  l>ook 
are  so  jejune  that  they  are  painful  to  sum 
marize,  for.  given  the  impact  that  the  InstI 
tute  has  had,  they  constitute  a  devastating 
indictment,  testifying  to  the  intellectual 
poverty  of  a  political  leadership  that  could 
be  influenced  by  them. 

According  to  Raskin,  the  United  Stales  is 
a  Colonized  Society.  There  are  "four  over- 
lapping Colonies,"  each  of  which  "hollows 
out  man  and  objectifies  him  for  the  purpose 
of  running  the  Colony."  There  is  the  Vio- 
lence Colony,  whose  rulers,  specialists  In  the 
techniques  of  violence,  use  "the  rest  of  soci- 
ety as  their  hostage."  According  to  Raskin, 
"the  American  Imperium  is  now  viewed  as 
the  world's  primary  enemy  by  the  poor  and 
the  young."  The  university  is  "the  funda- 
mental shield  and  terrorizing  instrument  of 
the  state."  In  the  "Plantation  Colony" 
people  "work  at  meaningless  and  unreal 
]obs  to  obtain  things  that  they  are  led  to 
want"  but  that  do  not  "satisfy  human 
needs."  The  third  colony  Is  the  "Channeling 
Colony."  which  "breaks'  people  into  "ac- 
cepting authority  structures.  Its  Inmates 
lejun  to  become  bored,  userus^-d  and  hol- 
lowed out."  Finally  there  Is  the  '"Dream 
Colony,"  which  "provides  a  surrogate  of 
action  and  passion  for  the  colonized,  replac- 
ing their  own  actions  and  passions,  which 
could  stem  from  human  feeling." 

Decolonization,  it  should  surprise  no  one 
to  leam,  is  the  answer.  The  Violence  Colony 
will  be  eliminated  through  persuading  "po- 
lltlc»J  forces  in  a  coalition  to  bring  about  a 
situation  wherein  the  national  security  state 
is  dismantled."  (Italics  are  Raskins.)  The 
Plantation  Colony  will  be  replaced  by  work- 
ers operating  their  own  industries  estab- 
lished by  the  taxing  r>owers  of  government. 
(Presumably  those,  like  Raskin,  who  know 
what  human  needs  really  are  will  determine 
what  is  produced  by  them.)  We  will  be  freed 
from  the  Channeling  Colony  when  records 
are  destroyed,  grades  and  tests  are  abol- 
ished, and  "free  inquiry"  is  substituted.  The 
Dream  Colony  will  dissolve  as  television  t>e- 
comes  a  way  ■to  build  continuous  new  rela- 
tionships between  people  in  an  ass(xrlative. 
democratic  way."  In  sum.  the  'Colonized 
Society"  will  be  replaced  by  the  "Recon- 
structed Society."  a  new-left  nirvana  of 
autonomous  freely  producing  cooperatives 
in  an  anarchlst-s>-ndicalist  federation.  In 
Raskin's  Utopia  there  will  be  no  hierarchy, 
no  coercion,  only  the  fulfillment  of  the 
human  needs  of  the  perfect  human  being. 
(Present  human  imperfection  is  wholly  at- 
tributable to  the  colonizing  agents.) 

IPS'  CNTLUENCE  ON  LAWMAKERS 

Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  believe,  these  fan- 
tasies have  provided  the  "philosophic  basis" 
for  the  institute's  highly  successful  activi- 
ties. And  incredible  though  it  may  seem,  leg- 
islators, legislative  aides,  and  members  of 
the  Washington  bureaucracy  at  every  level 
have  actually  sought  to  follow  the  prescrip- 
tions of  IPS  and  literally  dismantle  the  na- 
tional-security state. 

From  its  beginning  IPS  has  directed  its 
primary  attention  to  policymakers.  Bamet, 
Raskin,  and  others  who  joined  the  institute 
have  maintained  extensive  contacts  with 
legislators  and  their  staffs  and  with  the  ex- 
ecutive bureaucracy.  The  Initial  major  proj- 
ect of  IPS.  starting  In  the  fall  of  1963,  was  a 
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"seminar  on  national  security  and  disarma- 
ment" to  which  White  House  and  State  De- 
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believe  that  they  engage  in  a  patriotic  act, 
not  that  they  contribute  toward  bringing 
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local  control.  The  movement  Is  broad- 
based  with  roots  deep  in  the  history  of 
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Whereas  the  Agricultural  Council  of  the 
Grand  Island  Area  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
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ucts   is   promoted   instead   of   embargoing 
those  g(x>ds.  A  strong  export  trade  is  obvi- 
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"seminar  on  national  security  and  disanna- 
ment"  to  which  White  House  and  State  De- 
partment officials,  congressmen,  and  their 
leading  staff  members  were  Invited.  The 
first  openly-stated  purpose  of  the  seminar 
was  to  analyze  the  structure  and  operations 
of  the  \J£.  defense  system.  Including  con- 
gressional. Defense  department,  and  defense 
industry  interactions,  and  to  determine  pre- 
cisely how  and  by  whom  policies  were  for- 
mulated and  decisions  implemented.  The 
second  goal,  according  to  the  prospectus, 
was  to  ascertain  "the  loci  and  levers  of 
change  in  the  present  system."  that  is.  the 
points  at  which  pressure  could  be  applied  to 
weaken  the  defense  system.  This  seminar 
revealed  what  would  become  the  typical 
modus  operandi  of  IP^  and  a  major  source 
of  its  strength.  It  was  what  Raskin  called  a 
project,  that  Is,  not  merely  a  series  of  lec- 
tures, but  something  from  which  IPS  staff 
people  could  l°am  in  moving  forward  their 
goal  of  dismantling  the  U.S.  security 
system,  or,  as  IPS  saw  it,  "the  Violence 
Colony."  Information  came  to  IPS  not  only 
from  the  seminar's  "students,"  both  the 
government  aides  and  the  officials  who  par- 
ticipated, but  from  those  to  whom  the  par- 
ticipants referred  them  and  with  whom 
they  set  up  contacts. 

Seminars  designed  specifically  for  con- 
gressmen followed.  In  1965  there  was  an 
eleven-month  series  on  "The  New  Era  of 
American  Policy  and  Statecraft."  The  semi- 
nars were  seminal  in  the  formation  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  for  Peace  Through  Law 
(MCPL),  an  organization  that  has  a  profes- 
sional, paid  staff.  Originally  this  group  con- 
centrated on  coordinating  congressional 
votes  against  appropriations  for  the  Viet- 
namese war  and  against  aid  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government.  It  has  developed 
Into  a  substantial  body  of  188  congressmen 
who  serve  as  an  antidefense  lobby.  Members 
of  the  MCPL  have  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  effort  to  hobble  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies. (Thanks  to  their  efforts,  no  less  than 
eight  committees  of  Congress,  the  armed 
services,  foreign  relations,  appropriations. 
and  intelligence  committees  of  both  houses, 
must  be  informed  of  every  major  CIA  oper- 
ation. (Given  the  probability  of  leaks,  there 
can  be  no  such  operations.)) 

The  MCPL  also  serves'  as  a  "human- 
rights"  lobby.  The  human-rights  problems 
examined  are  primarily  those  of  countries 
allied  with  or  not  unfriendly  to  the  United 
States  (Israel.  Argentina,  Chile,  Indonesia, 
Taiwan.  South  Korea).  IPS  has  brought  spe- 
cial pressure  In  its  campaigns  on  Capitol 
Hill  against  Chile  and  South  Korea,  the 
first  because  a  "progressive"  regime  (that  of 
Allende)  was  toppled  by  a  "reactionary" 
regime,  and  the  second  because  it  represents 
the  most  explicit  remaining  United  States 
commitment  outside  Europe.  From  the 
standpoint  of  IPS,  the  MC^Tj  concentrates 
on  the  most  crucial  areas.  United  States 
abilit]^  to  maintain  itself  as  a  great  power 
(i.e.,  as  a  "Violence  Colony")  rests  on  its  de- 
fense forces,  intelligence  capabilities,  and 
allies.  It  is  all  three  that  the  IPS-lnsplred 
congressional  bloc  undermines. 

Although  IPS  projects  in  the  almost  two 
decades  of  the  Institute's  existence  are  far 
too  numerous  to  describe  here,  two  can  be 
singled  out  to  Illustrate  the  amalgam  of  "re- 
search "  and  "action"  that  Is  the  IPS  hall- 
mark. IPS's  "Government  Accountability 
Project"  encourages  "whistleblowers"  in 
government,  especially  in  the  defense  bu- 
reaucracy, to  telephone  government  secrets 
to  IPS.  Government  employees  are  not  In- 
formed that  it  is  an  IPS  project.  A  typical 
IPS  handout  for  the  project  has  a  red, 
white,  and  blue  cover  with  an  American 
flag.  Government  employees  are  made  to 
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believe  that  they  engage  in  a  patriotic  act, 
not  that  they  contribute  toward  bringing 
down  what  IFS  likes  to  call  the  "national-se- 
curity state."  Another  IPS  project  studies 
"rank  and  file  unrest  as  it  developed  in  all 
the  services,  from  the  early  years  of  Viet- 
nam to  the  present."  The  project's  leader 
David  Corlright  had  himself  been  a  leader 
of  the  so-called  "GI  Movement"  against  the 
Vietnam  War.  Returning  from  an  IPS-spon- 
sored  trip  to  an  anti-NATO  Congress  In  Hol- 
land, Corlright  called  for  considering  an 
effort  to  "achieve  a  mass  soldier  organiza- 
tion within  the  American  armed  forces" 
that  could  have  the  effect  of  "crippling  mili- 
tary effectiveness." 

INPUTS  INTO  POLICY 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  Instance  of 
IPS  influence  on  Capitol  Hill  is  the  "Alter- 
native Budget."  In  1975  John  Conjers  (D.- 
Mich. )  one  of  the  most  stalwart  of  IPS  sup- 
porters on  the  Hill,  in  the  name  of  forty- 
seven  memt)ers  of  Congress,  invited  IPS  to 
prepare  a  study  of  the  (Ford)  budget.  In  the 
following  year  fifty-five  members  of  Con- 
gress asked  IPS  to  repeat  the  effort.  The  Al- 
ternative Budget,  now  called  the  Basic 
Needs  Budget,  has  become  an  IPS  institu- 
tion. The  meml>ers  of  IPS's  National  Prior- 
ities FYoject  are  now  active  in  developing  a 
strategy  for  the  Transfer  Amendment, 
which  has  wide  support  among  the  MCPL, 
that  would  mandate  the  sc>ending  of  billions 
of  dollars,  to  be  cut  from  the  defense 
budget,  for  programs  that  "meet  human 
needs." 

Ironically.  IPS  has  become  mentor  to  Con- 
gress on  the  American  democratic  process 
that  it  despises.  "The  Program  of  Political 
Transition  "  in  1978  directed  an  ongoing  IPS 
seminar  on  the  Democratic  party,  "its  com- 
position, direction,  and  the  role  of  progres- 
sives within  it,"  for  congressmen  and  their 
staff.* 
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WESTERN  STATES  LEGISLATIVE 
TASK  FORCE  CALLS  FOR 
DIRECT  STATE  MANAGEMENT 
OF  PUBLIC  LANDS 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  woul(J 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
an  Important  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Western  States  Legislative  Task 
Force,  calling  for  the  transfer  of  feder- 
ally owned  public  lands  to  the  States. 

The  Western  States  Legislative  For- 
estry Task  Force  is  a  very  conscien- 
tious group  of  State  legislators  from 
Idaho,  California,  Alaska,  Oregon, 
Washington.  Montana,  and  Wyoming. 
The  group  has  been  active  In  promot- 
ing discussion  of  problems  that  are  im- 
portant to  the  West  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  the  country.  Their  resolution  typi- 
fies the  feelings  of  many  citizens  of 
these  States,  calling  for  management 
of  public  lands  that  Is  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  who  live 
there. 

The  onerous  burden  of  absentee 
landlordshlp  has  created  the  Sage- 
brush Rebellion.  People  frustrated 
with  the  unresponsive  management  of 
a  Federal  bureaucracy  have  asked  for 


local  control.  The  movement  is  broad- 
based  with  roots  deep  in  the  history  of 
our  West.  I  commend  this  resolution 
to  my  colleagues.  The  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

A  Resolution  Relative  To  Sitppoft  of  S. 
1680— A  Bill  To  Divest  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  OF  THE   PUBUC   DOMAIN   AND  TO 

Vest  Title  Therein  With  the  Respective 

States 

Whereas,  equality  of  constitutional  right 
and  power  Is  the  condition  of  all  the  Stales 
of  the  Union,  old  and  new;  and 

Whereas,  every  new  State  admitted  into 
the  Union  is  entitled  to  exercise  all  of  the 
powers  of  government  which  belong  to  the 
original  States  of  the  Union:  and 

Whereas,  the  citizens  of  each  State  are  en- 
titled to  all  of  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  Slates:  and 

Whereas,  the  power  of  Congress  to  admit 
new  States  into  the  Union  under  Article  IV. 
Section  3  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  not  designed  to  impair  the  equal 
power,  dignity  and  authority  of  the  States; 
and 

Whereas,  as  a  condition  of  admission  into 
the  Union,  Congress  has,  on  occa.sion,  im 
posed  burdens  upon  new  States  that  are  not 
shared  by  the  States  equally:  and 

Whereas,  the  original  thirteen  States,  and 
States  formed  from  territories  thereof, 
owned  all  public  lands  within  their  borders, 
and 

Whereas,  title  in  the  Federal  Government 
to  public  lands  within  the  borders  of  the 
thirteen  States,  and  States  formed  from  the 
territories  thereof,  rest  only  on  deeds  of  ces- 
sion voluntarily  consented  to  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  these  States:  and 

Whereas,  as  a  condition  of  admission  Into 
the  Union.  Congress  retained  in  the  Federal 
Government,  ownership  over  substantial 
amounts  of  territory  located  within  the  bor- 
ders of  States  west  of  the  one-hundreth  me- 
ridian, this  occurring  despite  the  Treaty  ol 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  which  specified  that  the 
lands  which  eventually  became  all  or  part  of 
seven  western  States  of  the  Union  were  to 
be  formed  into  "free,  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent" States;  and 

Whereas,  the  very  high  percentage  of  fed- 
eral land  ownership  In  the  western  States 
and  the  very  nature  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  its  agencies  which  manage  the 
federal  lands,  deny  these  western  States  and 
their  citizens  the  right  to  determine  their 
own  destiny  and  therefore  deny  them  the 
same '  rights  and  privileges  given  to  every 
other  citizen  of  the  United  States  not  resid- 
ing in  any  public  lands  states;  and 

Whereas,  there  is  precedent  for  large 
transfers  of  federally  owned  public  lands  de- 
signed to  place  new  States  on  par  with  the 
original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas,  the  States  of  the  Union  and 
their  citizens  can  more  efficiently,  more  ef- 
fectively, more  appropriately  and  more  re- 
sponsively  manage  direct  control  and  .super- 
vise the  orderly  use  of  lands  within  their 
States:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  By  the  Western  States  Legisla 
live  Forestry  Task  Force  that  the  bill  S, 
1680  by  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah,  here- 
tofore introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  for  the  ces- 
sion and  conveyance  to  the  States  of  feder- 
ally owned,  unreserved,  unappropriated 
lands  and  the  establishment  of  policy, 
methods,  procedures,  schedules  and  criteria 
for  such  transfers  is  hereby  endorsed  and 
passage  into  law  of  S.  1680  is  hereby  urged: 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved  That  the  Executive  Director  of 
this  Task  Force  forward  copies  of  this  Reso- 
lution to  each  member  of  the  Congres.sion») 
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delegations  of  the  Task  Force  member 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I,  Richard  A.  Robyn.  Executive  Director 
of  the  Western  States  Legislative  Forestry 
Task  Force,  do  hereby  certify  that  this  is  a 
true  and  correct  copy  of  a  Resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Western  States  Legislative  Forest- 
ry Task  Force  on  March  30,  1980 

Richard  A.  Robyn, 

Executive  Director.^ 


THE  FARM  INCOME  CRISIS 


HON.  VIRGINIA  SMITH 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  29  I  testified  before 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  on 
the  seriousness  of  the  deepening 
income  crisis  facing  many  farmers  and 
ranchers,  particularly  those  in  de- 
pressed grain  and  livestock  areas. 

In  my  testimony  I  told  the  commit- 
tee: "Today's  situation  is  as  serious  as 
anything  we  have  seen  since  the 
1930's.  We  must  take  the  steps  that 
will  bring  us  out  of  it  before  too  much 
more  damage  is  done." 

The  seriousness  to  which  I  refer  is 
confirmed  by  two  of  the  chambers  of 
commerce  in  the  Third  District  of  Ne- 
braska. The  Columbus  Area  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Columbus,  Nebr.,  has 
adopted  a  strong  statement  on  agri-re- 
lated economics.  The  Grand  Island 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Grand 
Island,  Nebr.,  in  a  similar  action, 
adopted  a  resolution  to  express  con- 
cern over  the  current  state  of  the  agri- 
cultural economy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
submit  for  the  Record  both  the  state- 
ment and  the  resolution.  They 
demand  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  information  follows: 

Grand  Island  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Grand  Island,  Nebr.,  April  23, 1980. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Smith:  EInclosed  Is  a  resolution 
adopted  by  our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Board  of  Directors  Tuesday,  April  22. 

This  resolution  was  brought  to  our  Cham- 
ber Board  by  the  Chamber's  Agricultural 
Council  Steering  Committee  which  is  com- 
posed of  agri-business  people  and  farmers. 

Our  Chamber  is  vitally  concerned  with 
the  current  state  of  the  agricultural  econo- 
my and  urge  you  more  than  ever  to  address 
the  Issues  pointed  out  in  the  resolution. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  M.  HiGGINS, 

President 
Enclosure. 

Resolution  From  Grand  Island  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Whereas  agriculture  Is  the  primary  eco- 
nomic source  of  income  in  Grand  Island  and 
the  Slate  of  Nebraska;  and 
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Whereas  the  Agricultural  Council  of  the 
Grand  Island  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce 
represents  both  the  farming  and  agri-busi- 
ness interests  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  the  present  inflation  rate  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  production  for  all  of  our 
farmers  and  livestock  producers:  and 

Whereas  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts has  been  adversely  affected  by  export 
embargoes,  meat  imports  and  various  other 
regulations  and  programs  of  our  Federal 
Government; 

We  do  therefore,  recommend  and  endorse 
programs  affecting  agriculture  such  as  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget  by  limiting  Fed- 
eral spending,  to  control  further  erosion  of 
our  economic  base  from  Inflation,  tempo- 
rary low  interest  loans  to  agriculiural  pro- 
ducers, further  limitation  of  meat  imports 
and  other  products  that  compete  with 
American  agricultural  products,  set  aside 
programs  to  encourage  reduced  production 
of  agricultural  products,  and  a  program  to 
expand  exports  of  agricultural  products 
competitively  on  world  markets. 

Columbus  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Columbiis,  Nebr.,  April  22,  1980. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Smith, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Smfth:  The  general  state  of  ag- 
riculture and  related  economics  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  increasing  and  grave  concern. 
This  is  true  both  for  those  directly  In  the 
business  as  well  as  to  those  of  us  in  a  posi- 
tion to  feel  the  secondary  effects  of  a  trou- 
bled farm  economy. 

Consequently,  the  Columbus  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Board  of  Directors  has  dis- 
cussed and  unanimously  adopted  the  en- 
closed Statement  on  Agri-Related  Econom- 
ics. We  hope  it  expresses  the  feeling  of  all 
types  of  businessmen  in  this  part  of  the 
slate.  We  are  concerned  about  erratic  mar- 
keting, the  singling  out  of  agriculture  as  a 
foreign  policy  tool,  suppressed  pricing, 
energy  problems  and  dramatically  high  In- 
terest rates  for  farm  operations,  since  the 
problems  of  agriculture  transfer  to  other 
business  quite  quickly. 

We  believe  it  is  Important  that  you  know 
our  position  and  that  you  will  be  able  to  use 
this  statement  during  your  deliberations  on 
the  urgent  problems  of  American  agricul- 
ture. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  H.  Riley, 

President 

Enclosure. 

Statement  on  Agri-Related  Economics 

The  Columbus  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Board  of  Directors,  upon  recommen- 
dation of  both  its  Agriculture  Cominittee 
and  Governmental-Legislative  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, is  adopting  this  statement  and  di- 
recting its  appropriate  distribution. 

The  Chamt)er,  In  support  of  our  area 
farmers  and  ranchers,  urges  you  to  recog- 
nize the  very  real  disaster  which  is  develop- 
ing in  agriculture.  Financial  losses  are  al- 
ready very  large  and  little  hope  exists  for 
the  next  crop  year.  The  problems  that 
plague  our  ranchers  and  farmers  are  rapidly 
spreading  to  the  whole  economy  Including 
agri-suppliers,  equipment  manufacturers/ 
dealers  and  even  the  home  building  indus- 
try. 

We  are  not  asking  for  new  expensive  pro- 
grams, handouts,  economic  support  or  spe- 
cial consideration.  We  do  ask  that  the  free 
market  of  supply  and  demand  be  allowed  to 
function. 

Please  use  your  official  influence  to  see  to 
it  that  overseas  trade  in  agricultural  prod- 
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uctB  is  promoted  Instead  of  embargoing 
those  goods.  A  strong  export  trade  is  obvi- 
ously needed  to  aid  our  nation's  entire  econ- 
omy. 

Credit  is  a  much  needed  tool  of  all  busi- 
ness, especially  agriculture.  Programs  de- 
signed to  limit  excessive  consumer  spending 
are  having  a  devastating  effect  on  agri-busi- 
ness. We  ask  you  to  examine  government 
spending  rather  than  cripple  the  productive 
with  an  unreasonable  credit  policy. 

Adding  more  taxes  to  energy  not  only  cre- 
ates addilional  inflation,  but  creates  higher 
real  costs  to  a  struggling  agri-business.  We 
ask  that  Washington  realistically  work 
toward  solving  energy  problems  and  not  tax 
us  Into  deeper  problems. 

The  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  had  a  negative  effect  on  the  markets 
for  several  years.  Should  the  USDA  be  more 
concerned  with  consumer  whims  instead  of 
promoting  farm  products,  perhaps  it  is  time 
to  reevaluate  the  need  for  that  agency. 

The  Columbus  Area  Chamt)er  of  Com- 
merce and  related  agri-businessmen  ask 
your  full  support  for  this  Statement  and 
help  in  correcting  the  problems  affecting 
our  Number  One  busines.s— Agriculture. • 


MX  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary, David  Gold,  Director  of  Military 
Research  at  the  Council  on  Economic 
F*riorities,  presented  testimony  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands.  His  testimony  includes  the  re- 
sults of  a  study,  done  by  the  Council 
on  Economic  Priorities,  analyzing  the 
employment  and  inflationary  impact 
construction  of  the  MX  missile  and  its 
mobile  basing  mode  will  have  on  our 
society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  testimony,  which  I  am  Inserting 
into  the  Record: 

MX  AND  THE  American  Economy 

The  decision  whether  or  not  to  produce 
and  deploy  the  MX  system  should  be  based 
upon  the  legitimate  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States.  Economic  impacts,  however, 
must  be  evaluated.  There  is  no  objective,  be 
it  military  or  civilian,  that  cannot  be 
achieved  in  an  alternative  fashion  If  the 
cost  to  society  should  prove  to  be  too  great. 
Military  utility  cannot  be  totally  isolated 
from  economic  costs.  The  public  and  the 
Congress  are  entitled  to ,  know  the  true 
budgetary  cost  of  any  new  weapon  system, 
as  well  as  the  Impact  upon  the  economy  of 
any  new  expenditure. 

In  addition,  major  military  projects  are 
often  proposed  to  the  public  and  the  Con- 
gress with  their  Job-creating  and  other 
benefits  emphasizcld  and  their  potential 
costs  de-emphasized.  Again,  the  public  and 
the  Congress  are  entitled  to  a  thorough  and 
accurate  assessment  of  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits, including  judgment  of  bow  the  pro- 
posed project  compares  with  relevant  alter- 
natives. 

When  President  Carter  announced  his  de- 
cision, last  June,  to  proceed  with  the  engi- 
neering development  of  the  MX.  there  were 
widespread  press  reports  of  the  economic 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  nation 
and  to  key  states  and  regions.  The  source  of 
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these    optimistic    estimates    was    the    Air 
Force's    Environmental    Impact    Statement 
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Federal  funding  allocation  process,  and  thus 
are  more  properly  within  the  purview  of  the 
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these  optimistic  estimates  was  the  Air 
Force's  Eiivironmenta]  Impact  Statement 
for  Pull  Scale  Engineering  Development 
(PSED)  of  the  MX.  According  to  the  Air 
Force,  FSED  expenditures  of  approximately 
$1  billion  per  year  for  five  years  will  gener- 
ate 130.000  new  jobs  nationally,  and  up  to 
46.000  jobs  in  California.  These  estimates 
are  for  FSED  on  the  missile  alone,  not  in- 
cluding the  basing  mode. 

AIR  rORCE  ESTIMATES 

The  Air  Force  derived  its  estimates  from 
statistical  analysis  performed  as  part  of  its 
environmental  impact  analysis.  The  Council 
on  Economic  Priorities,  as  part  of  our  cur- 
rent research,  is  evaluating  the  Air  Force's 
work  on  the  economic  impact  of  the  MX. 
and  bringing  alternative  perspectives  to 
bear  on  the  same  issue.  Our  evaluation  Is 
still  in  progress,  but  preliminary  work, 
drawn  largely  from  Air  Force  discussions 
and  from  our  initial  evaluation  indicate  that 
the  Air  Force  has  overstated  the  gains  from 
the  project  and  understated  or  even  ignored 
substantial  costs.  The  Air  Force's  conclu- 
sions, and,  since  those  conclusions  have 
formed  the  basis  of  the  most  widely  dissemi- 
nated press  accounts,  the  perceptions  of  the 
general  public,  are  far  too  optimistic  as  to 
the  economic  impact  of  the  MX  expendi- 
tures. 

The  Air  Force  used  two  methods  to  arrive 
at  estimates  on  national  economic  impact. 
One  was  a  national  input-output  model, 
modified  to  include  Keynesian  demand  ef- 
fects. In  order  to  use  this  model,  a  number 
of  assumptions  had  to  be  made  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Air  Force,  "result  in  esti- 
mates that  are  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
range  of  all  results  that  might  be  expected. 
There  are.  in  fact,  conditions  under  which 
these  results  would  obtain,  but  the  probabil- 
ity of  these  conditions  prevaUlng  through- 
out the  period  of  PSED  is  small."  Despite 
this  small  probability,  the  Air  Force  re- 
leased the  model's  estimate  that  130.000 
jobs  would  be  created  by  the  billion  dollar 
per  year  PSED  expenditures. 

A  second  set  of  estimates  was  derived 
from  the  quarterly  econometric  model  de- 
veloped by  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Analy- 
sis of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  model  allows  for  the  specification  of  al- 
ternative sets  of  conditions  and  derives  sep- 
arate results  for  each  set.  The  Air  Force  de- 
rived employment  results  for  three  different 
estimated  unemployment  levels  for  the  five 
years  of  FSED  exisenditures.  E^ch  result  is 
given  as  a  range,  because  data  limitations 
force  analysts  to  recogrnize  that  the  upper 
bound  of  the  range  is  likely  to  be  too  high, 
and  the  lower  bound  too  low,  but  there  Is  no 
way  for  the  analysis  to  yield  a  good  estimate 
of  the  best  point  in  between. 

mrw  JOBS 

If  the  national  unemployment  rate  is  as- 
sumed to  be  8  p«rcent  over  the  period,  the 
Air  Force  model  predicts  that  PSED  ex- 
penditures would  add  between  83.000  and 
126.000  jobs  to  the  economy,  for  the  period 
as  a  whole.  If  the  national  unemployment 
rate  were  to  be  4  percent,  the  model  predicts 
that  there  would  be  between  15.000  and 
22,000  new  Jobs.  The  wide  range  of  results 
implies  that  the  effects  of  PSED  expendi- 
tures depend  heavily  on  the  state  of  the 
economy,  a  conclusion  that  is  hardly  sur- 
prising. However,  it  is  a  conclusion  that 
should  have  precluded  the  Air  Force  from 
releasing  an  estimate  of  job  creation  that  is 
outside  the  upper  bound  of  the  highest 
range  of  their  own  estimates. 

It  appears,  then,  that  Air  Force  projec- 
tions of  employment  gains  resulting  from 
PSED  expenditures  are  too  high.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  no  good  estimates  of  what  the 
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employment  gains  would  be.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  project  as  big  as  the  MX 
will  generate  substantial  numbers  of  jobs 
and.  in  certain  key  regions,  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial force  for  expanding  income  and  em- 
ployment. Measuring  this  impact  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  An 
effect  such  as  job  creation  cannot  be  ana- 
lyzed in  isolation.  Every  expenditure  has  an 
opportunity  cost.  Every  billion  dollars  that 
is  spent  on  the  MX  is  a  billion  dollars  not 
spent  on  education,  or  housing,  or  consumer 
goods,  or  business  investment  in  plant, 
equipment,  and  research.  The  employment 
generated  by  the  MX  system  should  be  com- 
pared with  the  employment  that  could  be 
generated  if  the  same  money  were  to  be 
spent  in  some  alternative  fashion. 

With  regard  to  military  spending  as  a 
whole,  this  issue  has  been  addressed  by  a 
number  of  researchers  over  the  last  few 
years.  We  would  like  to  mention  a  few  of 
these  studies,  drawing  upon  Michael  Edel- 
stein's  "The  Economic  Impact  of  Military 
Spending"  (Council  on  Economic  Priorities. 
New  York.  1977). 

Roger  Bezdek,  then  an  economist  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  published  a 
study  in  1975  that  traced  the  effects  over 
five  years  of  three  different  levels  of  mili- 
tary spending.  One  was  a  normal  increase  in 
the  defense  budget  assuming  a  high  employ- 
ment economy,  the  second  was  a  30  percent 
Increase  along  with  a  tax  rise  of  equal 
amount,  and  the  third  was  a  30  percent  cut 
in  military  spending  and  an  accompanying 
tax  reduction.  Elmployment  and  net  output 
was  2.1  percent  higher  with  the  defense 
budget  cut  than  with  normal  growth;  em- 
ployment and  net  output  were  1.3  percent 
lower  with  the  highest  military  budget  than 
with  normal  growth.  The  highest  level  of 
defense  spending  resulted  in  the  lowest  level 
of  employment  and  output. 

Chase  Econometrics,  under  a  contract 
from  the  Rockwell  International  Corpora- 
tion, performed  an  econometric  analysis  of 
the  economic  impact  of  spending  on  the  B-1 
bomber  program.  Using  a  large  and  sophisti- 
cated model  of  the  economy.  Chase  com- 
pared the  effects  of  the  B-l  expenditures 
with  a  tax  cut  and  a  public  housing  program 
of  equal  dollar  amounts.  Both  the  tax  cut 
and  the  housing  program  produced  more 
Jobs  than  the  B-l  program.  Over  five  years 
the  tax  cut  yielded  30,000  more  jobs  and  the 
housing  program  70.000  more  Jobs  than  the 
B-l. 

Marion  Anderson,  now  of  the  Employ- 
ment Research  Associates  in  Lansing, 
Michigan,  has  also  studied  the  employment 
effects  of  military  spending.  Anderson, 
building  on  a  model  created  by  Professor 
Bruce  Russett  of  Yale  University  and  work- 
ing with  data  for  the  1970-74  period,  has  es- 
timated that  every  billion  dollars  spent  in 
the  military  sector  resulted  in  a  net  loss  of 
14.000  jobs  compared  with  spending  the  bil- 
lion doUars  in  the  private  sector,  and  a  net 
lo.ss  of  30.000  jobs  compared  with  spending 
the  money  in  the  state  and  local  govern- 
ment sector. 

In  a  study  of  the  Philadelphia  area.  Pro- 
fessor Norman  Glockman  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  using  an  econometric 
model  similar  to  the  ones  used  by  Bezdek. 
and  Chase  Econometrics,  estimated  that  a 
cut  in  regional  military  spending  of  $100 
million,  accompanied  by  an  Increase  in  reve- 
nue sharing  funds  of  $100  million,  would 
result  in  an  Increase  of  regional  employ- 
ment by  more  than  10,000  jobs,  and  a  rise  in 
output  of  some  $70  million.  If  the  cut  in 
military  spending  were  not  accompanied  by 
compensating  payments,  employment  would 
fall  by  more  than  13.000. 
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The  results  of  these  studies  all  pwint  In 
the  same  direction.  A  ri.se  in  military  spend- 
ing generates  new  jobs  but  significantly 
more  Jobs  would  be  created  if  the  money 
were  spent  elsewhere,  by  either  the  govern- 
ment or  the  private  sector.  A  fall  in  military 
spending  by  itself  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
jobs  but  if  the  cut  In  military  spending  were 
offset  by  an  Increase  in  government  spend- 
ing in  other  areas,  or  an  increase  in  revenue 
sharing,  or  by  a  tax  reduction  that  allowed 
business  and  consumers  to  increase  their  ex- 
penditures, then  the  net  effect  would  be  an 
Increase  In  the  number  of  jobs. 

In  our  current  research  at  the  Council,  we 
are  swldressing  the  question  of  alternative 
economic  impacts  by  comparing  the  job  cre- 
ating potential  of  the  MX  expenditures 
with  a  range  of  alternatives.  Again,  our 
work  is  still  at  an  early  stage  but  we  can 
provide  one  set  of  comparisons  for  illustra- 
tive purposes.  Table  I  lists  estimates  of  job 
creation  per  billion  dollars  of  expenditures 
on  the  MX  missile  and  five  alternatives. 
The  estimates  were  obtained  from  the  jobs 
impact  coefficients  derived  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics"  input-output  model  of 
the  economy,  which  estimates  the  jobs  cre- 
ated among  direct  employers  (essentially 
prime  contractors  for  a  government  .spend- 
ing item)  and  indirect  employers  (subcon- 
tractors and  others  who  sell  to  the  prime 
contractors). 

TABLE  l.-EMPLOYWENT  IMPACT  Of  ALTERNATIVE  USES  Of 
$1  BILLION  OF  NEW  FISCAL  DEMAND 
(Numbeis  of  {ob;  pe  SI  tallni  n  \m  (UUrs) 
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MX  misi* 53.?4«  25.055.        2!,H3 

Soto  waste  treatment 65.859  32,i73        33.686 

faitroad  rKonstniction 54.220  20.260         33  %0 

Day  care  120.496  mm        16.888 

SoU  eneiKy/eneigy  conscnaliog 65.079 _ 

Solar  Biefiy  ..._ 57.235 

Mass  Uansrt.... _ „  79JOO  32,500        46.800 


The  B.L.S.  model  lists  employment  coeffi- 
cients for  industry  classifications,  so  the 
figure  for  MX  is  derived  from  the  coeffi- 
cient for  the  guided  missiles  industry,  solid 
waste  treatment  from  New  Public  Utilities 
Construction,  inter-city  railroad  equipment 
from  Railroad  Equipment,  and  day  care 
from  Non  Profit  Organizations.  One  of  the 
estimates  for  solar  energy  is  derived  from  a 
study  which  spreads  the  exp>enditure  among 
a  number  of  Industries  that  contribute  to 
solar  energy  equipment,  while  the  other  is 
from  a  recently  published  Council  study, 
Stephen  Buchsbaum  et  al.,  "Jobs  and 
Energy:  The  Employment  and  Economic 
Impacts  of  Nuclear  Power,  Conservation 
and  Other  Energy  Options"  (Council  on 
Economic  Priorities,  New  York,  1979).  The 
estimate  for  mEiss  transit  equipment  is  also 
derived  from  a  separate  study.  The  five  al- 
ternatives were  selected  to  reflect  current 
public  policy  options  and.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  day  care,  options  that  contain  sub- 
stantial capital  expenditures.  Every  one  of 
the  five  alternatives  generates  more  employ- 
ment than  the  MX. 

Not  only  will  the  MX  program  generate 
fewer  jobs  than  has  been  advertised,  it  will 
also  cost  more.  The  most  widely  quoted 
figure  for  system  costs  at  present  is  $33  bil- 
lion, yet  not  many  people  are  aware  that 
this  figure  has  already  been  adjusted  to 
remove  the  effects  of  Inflation.  It  is  not  a 
figure  which  represents  the  actual  number 
of    tax    dollars    required    to    finance    the 
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system.  CEP  has  learned  that  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  is  now  projecting 
system  costs,  in  current  dollars,  to  be  $63 
billion  for  the  life  of  the  project,  including 
operations  and  maintenance  after  the 
system  is  fully  deployed.  The  CBO  Is  now 
revising  its  inflation  projections  for  the 
1980s  upward,  which  will  sigain  raise  the  es- 
timate of  dollar  outlays.  If  the  $33  billion 
estimate  is  accepted.  Congress  and  the 
public  are  likely  to  be  surprised  when  the 
budget  outlays  rise  far  above  that  figure. 

STRAIN  KEY  MARKETS 

MX  expenditures  will  generate  upward 
pressure  on  costs  as  they  strain  key  labor 
and  materials  markets.  For  example,  the 
aerospace  labor  market,  especially  on  the 
West  Coast,  is  already  strained  and  further 
expenditure  increases  are  likely  to  result  in 
large  wage  increases.  Key  materials,  like 
cement,  will  not  be  available  in  sufficient 
quantities  and  prices  are  expected  to  rise 
rapidly.  It  would  take  very  large  invest- 
ments in  new  plant  and  equipment  to  bring 
cement  production  capacity  to  levels  needed 
if  the  Air  Force  is  to  obtain  cement  at  prices 
comparable  to  those  prevailing  today.  The 
industry  has  Indicated  that  they  are  unwill- 
ing to  undertake  such  investment  because 
demand  will  fall  rapidly  once  basing  mode 
construction  is  completect  leading  the  Indus- 
try with  substantial  excess  capacity.  The 
Air  Force  will  be  faced  with  having  to  pay 
much  higher  prices  for  cement,  or  subsidiz- 
ing industry  investment.  Either  alternative 
will  raise  system  costs,  and  the  first  alterna- 
tive will  add  to  national  inflation. 

The  system  is  also  likely  to  encounter  cost 
overruns  over  and  above  those  caused  by  in- 
flation. Unforeseen  problems  and  inefficient 
contractors  have  plagued  large  military  pro- 
curement projects  in  the  past  and  a  number 
of  current  MX  contractors  have  generated 
large  cost  overruns  on  earlier  projects.  Also, 
additions  to  the  system,  such  as  an  ABM  ca- 
pability, which  the  Air  Force  has  been  dis- 
cussing, would  seriously  inflate  total  system 
costs. 

The  MX  is  likely  to  cost  far  more  than 
current  Air  Force  projections  state.  The  MX 
will  require  larger  appropriations,  crowd  out 
larger  amounts  of  federal  spending,  and 
generate  larger  federal  budget  deficits  than 
current  projections  allow  for.  This  means 
that  the  MX  expenditures  are  likely  to  have 
inflationary  Impacts  nationally. 

INFLATIONARY  PRESSURE 

Up  to  now,  the  Air  Force  has  been  exces- 
sively sanguine  at>out  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion on  MX  system  costs,  and  has  essential- 
ly ignored  the  posslbUity  that  MX  expendi- 
tures will  be  a  cause  of  higher  inflation.  Yet 
their  own  analysis  indicates  that  inflation  is 
likely  to  result.  The  econometric  tests  re- 
ferred to  above  compared  the  job  generat- 
ing capabilities  of  MX  expenditures  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  national  unemployment.  In 
the  test  performed  when  national  unem- 
ployment was  assumed  to  be  low.  the  Air 
Force  concluded  that  "positive  net  effect* 
would  persist  for  only  a  short  time;  the  high 
level  of  employment  and  capacity  utilization 
in  the  economy  result  in  the  positive  im- 
pacts of  MX  PSED  being  transformed  into 
price  level  changes."  In  other  words,  if  na- 
tional unemployment  is  low,  MX  expendi- 
tures will  tend  to  generate  substantial  inflar 
tionary  pressures. 

The  Air  Force  has  so  far  ignored  their 
own  conclusion.  In  response  to  a  question 
submitted  by  Nebraskans  for  Peace  com- 
menting on  the  draft  Environmental  Impact 
Statement  (EIS).  the  Air  Force  stated  that 
"The  national  inflationary  impact  of  the 
MX  system  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  EIS. 
Such  Impacts  are  considered  in  the  overall 
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Federal  funding  allocation  process,  and  thus 
are  more  properly  within  the  purview  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  the 
Congress."  As  far  as  we  could  determine, 
the  Air  Force  did  not  seek  the  advice  or 
Input  of  other  Federal  agencies  that  are 
concerned  with  economic  impacts,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  Department  of  Commerce  where 
the  economic  models  are  developed 

It  appears  that  the  Air  Force  has  been 
willing  to  conduct  analysis,  and  widely  pub- 
licize the  results,  of  economic  impacts  that 
they  see  as  supportive  of  the  MX  system, 
but  they  are  unwilling  to  analyze  impacts 
that  might  cast  doubt  on  the  system's  eco- 
nomic efficiency.* 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  PERSON  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  ABRAHAM  KAZEN,  JR. 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  as  my 
colleag:ues  know,  the  President  has 
proclaimed  May  11-17  as  National 
Small  Business  Week.  As  part  of  the 
observance,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  brought  to  Washing- 
ton a  Small  Business  Person  of  the 
Year  from  each  State  to  recognize  the 
significant  contribution  to  our  econo- 
my and  our  Nation's  strength  by  thou- 
sands of  small  businesses.  We  have 
many  of  these  Important  firms  in 
Texas,  so  I  am  especially  proud  that  a 
constituent  of  mine,  C.  P.  "Clete"  Elm- 
ster  of  Cuero,  Tex.,  was  chosen  to  rep- 
resent our  home  State.  I  certainly  can 
testify  that  his  selection  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  small  business  in  action.  He 
has  generously  said  that  the  recogni- 
tion should  go  to  the  employees  of  his 
company,  the  Gulf  Coast  Wood  Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Clete  Emster  founded  his  firm  and 
began  making  modular  wood  units  for 
construction  24  years  ago.  He  started 
with  three  employees  and  in  his  first 
year,  his  gross  sales  were  $30,000. 
Today  the  company  employs  187  men 
and  women,  and  annual  sales  last  year 
were  $7,373,000. 

In  the  Texas  competition  to  select 
the  State  award  winner,  he  was  the 
nominee  of  the  Cuero  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Agriculture,  As  Its 
name  implies,  the  organization  com- 
bines the  Interests  of  the  Dewitt 
County  seat  and  the  surrounding  area. 
The  name  of  Clete  Emster's  home 
city— Cuero— is  taken  from  the  Span- 
ish word  "hide,"  but  the  city's  com- 
mercial interests  are  much  broader. 

One  reason  is  that  men  like  Clete 
and  other  beneficiaries  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  recognize  our 
smaller  cities  as  the  keystone  of  our 
Nation's  economic  strength.  I  want 
Clete,  his  employees,  and  his  commu- 
nity to  know  that  we  share  their  pride 
in  his  achievements.* 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OP  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. James  Earl  Carter  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States  in  No- 
veml)er  1976.  I  know  of  no  State  in 
which  Mrs.  Carter's  name  appeared  on 
the  ballot,  nor  do  I  know  of  anyone 
who  voted  for  her  for  any  public 
office. 

Despite  this,  we  seem  to  have  an  un- 
elected  Deputy  President  in  the  First 
Lady. 

Please  do  not  misinterpret  me;  I 
bear  no  ill  will  toward  this  fine  lady. 
She  is  a  warm  and  personable  human 
being. 

However,  in  a  time  of  ever-increasing 
inflation,  it  behooves  all  of  us.  espe- 
cially the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  do  what  we  can  to  fight  our 
common  enemy.  But  he  has  failed  to 
fight  inflation,  not  only  in  the  Nation, 
but  under  his  own  roof. 

Not  many  people  know  that  Mrs. 
Carter's  personal  staff  is  bigger  than 
the  staff  of  the  'Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  (not  counting  his  staff 
as  F>resident  of  the  Senate).  She  em- 
ploys, at  the  taxpayers'  expense: 

A  staff  director,  an  assistant  to  the  staff 
director,  a  p)ersona]  assistant,  a  personal  sec- 
retary, an  administrative  assistant,  a  press 
secretary,  a  deputy  press  secretary,  an  as- 
sistant press  secretary,  a  press  assistant,  a 
director  of  projects,  an  assistant  to  the  di- 
rector of  projects,  a  research  director,  a  di- 
rector of  scheduling,  a  director  of  advance, 
an  advance  person,  a  scheduling  and  ad- 
vance assistant,  an  assistant  to  the  directors 
of  scheduling 'and  advance,  a  social  secre- 
tary, an  assistant  social  secretary,  and  an  as- 
sistant to  the  social  secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
determine,  Mrs.  Carter's  staff  costs 
the  taxpayers  between  $600,000  and 
$1,000,000  per  year  in  salaries  alone. 

A  fair  question  would  be,  "How  does 
this  compare  with  previous  Rrst 
Ladies?"  Well,  Mrs.  Eisenhower  had 
one  full-time  staff  member.  She  was 
paid  $11,355  per  year.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  Just  one  person  on  her  staff.  Mrs. 
Johiison  and  Mrs.  Nixon  each  had  but 
two  people  on  their  staff.  Mrs.  Ford 
started  out  with  three  people,  foimd 
she  did  not  need  that  many,  and  cut  it 
to  two  staff  members. 

According  to  syndicated  columnist 
John  Lofton.  Mrs.  Carter's  staff  direc- 
tor, who,  by  a  strange  coincidence.  Is 
the  wife  of  P*resident  Carter's  cam- 
paign chairman,  makes  $56,000  per 
year.  That  is  as  much  as  the  Presi- 
dent's National  Security  Adviser,  Mr. 
Brzezinskl,  makes.  When  she  was 
asked  why  she  is  paid  that  much  and 
what  she  is  supposed  to  be  doing  to 
earn  It,  she  told  an  Interviewer  she  did 
not  know. 

The  First  Lady's  press  secretary  is 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  to  the  tune  of 
$47,000  per  year.  Her  personal  assist- 
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ant  and  her  social  secretary  each  make 
$45,175  per  year. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Candidate    Carter    promised    a    balanced 
budget   by    1981.   He   promised   it   through 
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ant  and  her  social  secretary  each  make 
$45,175  per  year. 

How  much  are  the  taxpayers  shell- 
ing out  to  the  rest  of  her  bloated 
staff?  I  wish  I  could  tell  the  American 
people,  but  I  cannot,  since  her  deputy 
press  secretary  refuses  to  disclose  this 
information.  When  Mr.  Lofton  asked 
her,  she  told  him  it  is  none  of  his  busi- 
ness. When  he  asked  her  why  the 
pubUc  has  no  right  to  know  the  sala- 
ries of  individuals  on  the  public  pay- 
roll, she  hung  up  on  him. 

It  is  Ironic  that  information  which 
compromises  undercover  sigents  work- 
ing for  the  security  of  our  country  is 
freely  available,  and  instructions  for 
building  an  H-bomb  can  be  obtained 
by  buying  a  magazine,  but  the  salaries 
of  public  servants  paid  by  taxpayers  is 
top  secret. 

The  Mattoon  (111.)  Journal  Gazette 
has  editorialized  against  this  wasteful 
expenditure  of  our  tax  money,  and  I 
offer  its  November  20,  1979,  appraisal 
to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

(650.000  For  First  Lady 

We  can  understand  that  the  President's 
wile  needs  help  in  running  the  White 
House,  in  addition  to  the  domestic  staff. 
She  is  responsible  for  mana^ng  state  affairs 
involving  heads  of  other  nations  and  leaders 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

United  Press  has  revealed,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Carter's  staff  has  now  grown  to  21  per- 
sons, almost  as  large  as  Vice-President  Mon- 
dale's  26.  and  larger  than  the  staffs  of  many 
other  top  White  House  people. 

The  annual  cost  of  her  staff  Is  $650,000. 
even  though  her  name  did  not  appear  on 
the  ballot  which  elected  -her  husband.  It 
takes  2.600  taxpayerB.  paying  (250  each  to 
meet  the  costs  of  Mrs.  Carter's  staff. 

Kit  Ektbelle.  her  chief  of  staff,  earns 
$56,000  per  year.  This  Is  the  same  amount 
that  is  paid  to  Zbigniew  BrzezinsU,  the 
President's  national  security  adviser.  And  it 
is  the  same  as  is  paid  to  Hamilton  Jordan, 
the  President's  chief  of  staff.  We  suppose 
that  women's  lib  would  allow  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  Carter's  press  secretary  is  paid 
$47,000  per  year  and  $45,175  is  paid  to  her 
personal  assistant  and  to  her  social  secre- 
tary. 

In  1976  candidate  Carter  was  promising  Em 
administration  of  austerity  and  reductions 
In  the  White  House  personnel.  However,  he 
increased  his  own  staff.  Mrs.  Carter  has  a 
staff  of  21.  Betty  Ford  had  12. 

In  addition  she  has  the  use  of  Air  Force 
planes  in  her  flights  about  the  country 
which  deal  with  governmental  matters,  but 
also  afford  her  an  opportunity  to  enhance 
her  husband's  image  and  help  prepare  for 
the  elections  next  year. 

idn.  Carter  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  con- 
summate politician.  Indeed  in  many  polls 
she  is  more  popular  than  her  husband.  By 
contrast,  Mamie  E^isenhower,  who  was 
burled  recently,  said  that  she  turned  the 
lamb  chops  and  Ike  fought  the  wars. 

The  size  and  expense  of  Mrs.  Carter's  per- 
sonal staff  causes  us  to  feel  uneasy  about 
the  sincerity  of  the  administration  In  power. 
In  a  time  of  inflation,  when  the  President  Is 
telling  us  to  conserve,  it  does  not  leave  a 
good  impression  on  the  suffering  taxpayer. 

The  next  presidential  election  Is  now  less 
than  a  year  away.  For  all  practical  purposes 
it  is  in  full  swing.  The  President  has  shown 
this  by  the  largesse  which  he  has  sent  to  im- 
portant states  and  cities. 
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Candidate  Carter  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1981.  He  promised  it  through 
economy.  It  is  now  a  vision  that  can  be  at- 
tained only  by  vastly  increased  taxes.* 


THOMAS  EDGELL 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  most  heroic  act  of  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  Thomas  Edgell 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

On  December  27,  1978,  Police  Patrol- 
man Edgell  responded  to  a  fire  alarm 
in  the  city  of  East  Liverpool.  In  the 
house  that  was  on  fire  was  a  family, 
including  4-year-old  Richard  Gooding. 
Upon  arriving  inside  the  structure  to 
the  upper  level  to  make  sure  all  occu- 
pants were  safe,  it  was  then  he  learned 
about  Richard  whose  room  was  en- 
gulfed in  flames.  F*icking  him  up.  Pa- 
trolman Edgell  then  carried  Richard 
safely  from  the  burning  room  and  out- 
side the  house. 

While  one  might  say  that  as  a  po- 
liceman, Mr.  Edgell  is  expected  to  take 
chances  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of 
others,  this  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  the  faw;t  remains  that  Patrolman 
Edgell  did  put  his  life  on  the  line  for 
another  and  for  this  he  is  to  be 
thanked.  The  Carnegie  Hero  Pimd 
Commission  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has 
awarded  the  32-year-old  Edgell  a 
bronze  medal  for  his  deeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  encoursiging  and 
comforting  to  know  that  we  have  this 
type  of  personnel  in  uniform  to  pro- 
tect the  public.  On  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  congratulate  Thomas  Edgell 
on  a  job  well  done.* 


STATUS  OF  THE  REFUGEE 
PROBLEM  IN  SOMALIA 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Soma- 
lia has  the  largest  group  of  refugees  in 
the  world.  Its  1.3  million  refugees— 
674.000  in  camps  and  another  500,000 
to  700.000  located  in  villages  outside 
camps— represent  25  percent  of  all  the 
refugees  in  the  world.  Despite  the 
magnitude  of  this  problem,  Somalia  is 
receiving  limited  attention  from  the 
international  community.  Compari- 
sons to  the  Cambodian  relief  effort  il- 
lustrate the  neglect  of  Somalia.  While 
there  are  26  voluntary  agencies— 
volags— in  Cambodia  and  Thailand, 
there  are  only  6  volags  active  in  Soma- 
lia. The  proposed  U.S.  budget  for 
fiscal  1981  calls  for  $323  million  for  In- 
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dochlnese  refugees,  yet  only  $54  mil- 
lion is  budgeted  for  African  refugees. 

Somalia's  refugee  problem  is  getting 
bigger,  not  smaller.  The  number  of 
refugees  coming  into  the  camps 
peaked  at  3,800  per  day  during  the  last 
2  weeks  in  February.  Currently  that 
rate  is  approximately  1,000  new  refu- 
gees per  day.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  rate  at  which  refugees  will  con- 
tinue to  enter  Somalia  as  this  depends 
on  the  conditions  in  neighboring  re- 
gions. However,  if  refugees  enter  the 
camps  at  an  average  of  1,500  per  day 
during  1980,  then  by  the  end  of  the 
year  the  total  camp  population  will 
exceed  1  million  persons  and  the  aver- 
age camp  population  for  the  year  will 
amount  to  750.000  persons. 

An  extraordinary  feature  of  the 
camp  population  is  the  almost  total 
lack  of  men  among  the  refugees.  Ap- 
proximately 61  percent  of  the  refugees 
are  children,  15  years  old  tuid  yoimger, 
and  approximately  30  percent  are 
women.  Only  9  percent  are  men,  most 
of  whom  are  elderly,  injured,  or  sick. 
This  unusual  age  and  sex  distribution 
creates  relatively  high  requirements 
for  international  aid,  because  self-help 
programs  are  extremely  difficult  to 
design  for  this  type  of  camp  popula- 
tion. 

Of  Somalia's  many  needs,  the  food 
deficit  is  the  most  pressing.  Even 
during  normal  times  domestic  food 
production  is  insufficient  for  national 
needs.  This  problem  has  been  exacer- 
bated by  two  developments.  First,  a  se- 
rious drought  diu-lng  the  autumn  of 
1979  resulted  in  a  poor  harvest  in 
early  1980.  Second,  accepting  a  refu- 
gee population  of  around  one-quarter 
of  its  population  has  put  enormous 
strains  on  already  low  national  food 
stocks. 

Somalia  has  made  admirable  efforts 
to  provide  for  the  refugees.  Even 
though  Somalia  is  one  of  the  world's 
poorest  countries— per  capita  income 
of  less  than  $125— the  Somali  Govern- 
ment has  committed  1,500  of  its  own 
personnel  and  $14  million  of  its  own 
funds  to  refugee  relief.  With  Somalia's 
annual  budget  deficit  running  at  more 
than  $200  million,  the  huge  Influx  of 
refugees  has  put  in  jeopardy  Somalia's 
long-term  development  plans. 

Somalia  needs  159,000  metric  tons  of 
food  aid  during  1980  for  an  average 
camp  population  of  750,000.  Thus  far, 
106.000  metric  tons  of  food  aid  has 
been  delivered,  is  l>eing  transported,  or 
has  been  pledged.  U.S.  aid  accounts 
for  72,000  metric  tons  of  this  amount. 
There  Is,  however,  still  a  shortfall  of 
53,000  metric  tons.  A  potential  crisis 
looms  in  early  July  when  the  food  aid 
en  route  will  run  out. 

The  United  States  will  provide  an 
additional  34,000  metric  tons  of  food 
aid  for  Somalia  through  the  food-for- 
peace  program  (Public  Law  480,  title 
II)  If  the  supplemental  request  before 
Congress  is  passed.  Although  this  ad- 
ditional U.S.  aid  will  go  a  long  way 
toward    meeting    Somalia's   shortfall. 
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this  food  will  not  reach  Somalia  as 
soon  as  it  is  needed.  It  takes  a  mini- 
mum of  90  days  from  the  time  money 
is  appropriated  to  the  time  food  ar- 
rives in  Somalia.  Once  the  food 
reaches  Somalia,  it  takes  1  to  3  weeks 
to  distribute  the  food  to  refugee 
camps.  Supposing  the  Public  Law  480 
supplemental  funds  are  appropriated 
at  the  end  of  May,  food  would  not 
reach  Somalia  until  the  end  of  August. 
This  food  would  not  be  distributed 
until  sometime  in  late  September.  Be- 
cause current  aid  to  Somalia  will  run 
out  in  July,  there  is  potential  for 
famine  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September. 

The  marginal  health  situation  of  So- 
malia has  deteriorated  with  the  mas- 
sive influx  of  refugees.  Malnutrition 
and  dehydration  is  common  among 
new  arrivals.  Approximately  15  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  camps  suffer 
from  severe  malnutrition.  Overcrowd- 
ing and  the  absence  of  environmental 
sanitation  provide  a  breeding  groimd 
for  epidemics.  Elementary  pit  latrines 
are  not  even  used  for  excreta  disposal. 

Water  for  the  refugees  is  both 
unsafe  and  In  short  supply.  Most  refu- 
gees consume  water  directly  from 
water  sources  which  are  used  by  live- 
stock. Relief  agencies  have  warned  ref- 
ugees about  water-borne  diseases,  but 
shortages  of  wood  have  prevented  ref- 
ugees from  boiling  their  water. 

Medical  and  health  services,  where 
available,  are  insufficient.  The  Somali 
population  has  only  one  doctor  per 
12.000  persons.  Hospital  space  is  gross- 
ly inadequate.  Simple  ^agnostic  tools 
are  only  available  in  the  capital.  As  a 
result  Somali  doctors  can  only  treat 
sj-mptoms. 

Almost  all  refugees  live  in  brush 
shelters  thatched  with  grass.  These 
shelters  are  neither  waterproof  nor 
windproof.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  se- 
rious shortage  of  forage  for  building 
these  huts.  Tents  are  needed  to  tempo- 
rarily shelter  new  refugees,  while  tar- 
paulin and  plastic  sheets  are  needed  to 
weatherize  existing  shelters. 

The  vast  number  of  refugees  in  So- 
malia, the  impending  food  crisis,  and 
the  precarious  health  situation  in  ref- 
ugee camps  present  a  series  of  difficult 
challenges  to  the  international  com- 
munity. Somalia's  refugees  are  living 
on  the  brink  of  starvation  in  over- 
crowded, unsanitary  camps.  If  we  are 
to  avert  disaster  later  this  summer, 
quick  passage  of  Public  Law  480  sup- 
plemental appropriations  is  impera- 
tive.* 


HONORING  FREEHOLDER 
BEATTY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
public  servant  who  serves  In  my  con- 
gressional district— Ms.  Pearl  Beatty. 
Ms.  Beatty  is  an  Essex  County  Free- 
holder and  has  served  as  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Essex  County  Board  of 
Chosen  Freeholders.  Her  job  requires 
leadership,  dedication,  and  compassion 
for  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  Essex 
County  and  Freeholder  Beatty  has 
epitomized  these  virtues  in  carrying 
out  her  duties. 

In  fact,  Ms.  Beatty  has  a  long  record 
of  involvement  and  outstanding  con- 
tributions to  the  community.  She 
ser\'ed  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
NAACP  from  1960  to  1962.  She  orga- 
nized the  North  Jersey  unit  of  the 
Poor  Peoples  March  on  Washington  in 
1963;  and  she  has  served  as  a  leader 
with  TEAM— an  antipoverty  program 
in  Newark.  Since  1971,  she  has  contin- 
ued her  efforts  as  chairperson  of  the 
Newark  Housing  Authority  to  better 
the  living  conditions  of  Newark  resi- 
dents. Along  with  her  Freeholder 
duties.  Pearl  Beatty  also  serves  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  for  the  Insurance 
Fund  Commission  of  the  city  of 
Newark. 

Last  week  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark,  the  Marie  L.  Villani  Civic  As- 
sociation honored  Ms.  Beatty  for  her 
"tireless  work  to  better  the  Newark 
community."  Newark  City  Council- 
woman  Marie  Villani  called  Free- 
holder Beatty  "a  t/OUgh  fighter  and  a 
gallant  lady."  Councilwoman  Villani, 
Freeholder  Beatty,  and  I  work  togeth- 
er on  issues  of  concern  to  the  people 
of  Newark  and  I  feel  privileged  to  have 
two  such  spirited  and  conscientious 
public  officials  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Marie  L.  Villani  As- 
sociation Award  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
Pearl  Beatty  because  she  is  a  public 
official  who  is  concerned  about  indi- 
viduals. She  listens  to  peoples'  prob- 
lems and  then  acts  to  correct  them. 
We  need  more  public  officials  like  her. 

I  am  proud  to  join  with  the  citizens 
of  Newark  to  pay  her  tribute  and  urge 
her  to  continue  her  work.* 


A     SALUTE     TO    THE     WALKING 
ANGEL-MRS.  SYLVIA  PARKER 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
salute  a  lady  who  has  been  called  the 
walking  angel— Mrs.  Sylvia  Parker. 
Indeed,  she  has  been  like  a  walking 
angel  as  she  has  helped  the  helpless, 
fed  the  hungry,  and  assisted  the  poor 
and  the  downtrodden  through  her 
long  association  with  various  commu- 
nity agencies. 

Mrs.  Parker  will  he  retiring  from  her 
current  post  as  executive  director  of 
the  Multi-CAAP  four-coimty  antipov- 
erty agency  in  West  Virginia  on  May 
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31,  1980.  At  this  point.  I  think  that  Is 
it  appropriate  to  take  time  out  to 
recant  her  achievements  and  contribu- 
tions to  society. 

This  extraordinary  woman  has  been 
a  friend  to  both  the  politically  astute 
and  the  politically  powerless.  Last 
month.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
her  when  I  attended  the  funeral  of 
our  late  colleague.  Hon.  John  Slack. 

She  was  a  dear  friend  of  John  Slack. 
He  was  instrumental  In  helping  her 
become  a  member  of  his  church.  She 
also  has  a  long-time  association  with 
my  family  and  was  instrumental  in  my 
brother  Carl's  political  career. 

Her  concern  for  the  political  scene 
has  never  been  comparable  to  her 
genuine  commitment  to  the  poor  and 
the  downtrodden.  From  her  first  Job 
as  a  caseworker  with  the  Mahoning 
County  Relief  Administration  to  her 
current  job  with  Multi-CAAP,  she  has 
possessed  an  affinity  and  sincere  de- 
termination to  making  life  more  mean- 
ingful for  the  disadvantaged.  She  has 
transmitted  her  Inner  strength  and 
zest  for  quality  life  to  all  of  her  cli- 
ents. 

This  has  not  sdways  been  easy  for 
Sylvia  Parker.  Throughout  her  career. 
this  strong  and  determined  black 
woman  has  been  confronted  »1th  dis- 
crimination and  seemingly  insur- 
mountable obstacles.  However,  she  has 
not  allowed  these  encounters  to  blur 
or  deter  her  from  her  primary  goal  in 
Ufe— to  help  the  less  fortunate. 

She  has  worked  in  three  States 
during  her  extensive  career  in  the 
social  services.  Speaking  quite  candid- 
ly, I  am  confident  that  she  has  left  a 
bit  of  her  heart  and  mark  in  all  three. 

She  is  an  innovator,  a  mover,  a 
woman  of  great  compassion  and  an 
achiever.  She  has  been  the  primary 
catalyst  for  hope  and  quality  existence 
for  many  human  beings  during  her  40- 
year  career.  I,  for  one,  would  like  to 
commend  her  for  the  great  job  she  has 
done. 

Usually  at  this  point.  It  Is  customary 
to  stop  and  wish  the  retiree  happiness 
In  their  retirement.  I  am  going  to  re- 
frain from  that.  I  know  that  Sylvia 
Parker  will  never  truly  retire  from 
helping  the  people  she  loves  so  tre- 
mendously. Accordingly,  I  would 
rather  wish  her  well  as  she  enters  her 
next  phase  of  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  in 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  Daily  Mail  Staff  on  Sylvia 
Parker: 

Wauling  Angel  Now  RcnRtNC  From 

Agency 

(By  Nanya  Gadd) 

The  Great  Depression  was  waning  but  not 
over.  She  was  black,  female  and  college-edu- 
cated, and  her  eagerness  to  help  the  poor 
knew  no  bounds. 
They  called  her  "the  walking  angeL" 
Now.  40  years  later.  Sylvia  Davis  Parker's 
career  Is  almost  over.  Her  plans  for  some  of 
the  leisure  time  that  stretches  ahead  are 
reminiscent   of   her   first   Job   as   A   relief 
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worker    In   the   steel    mill   community    of 
Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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During  a  stint  with  the  Welfare  Feder- 
ation  of   Cleveland— a   forerunner   to   the 
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It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
new  homes  are  still  measurably  defi- 
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4.  One  last  example— just  after  the  1973     precautions  demanded  by  the  threat  from     than  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  thousand 
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worker    In   the   steel   mill   community   of 
Toungstown,  Ohio. 

"One  of  the  first  things  I'm  going  to  do  is 
go  up  these  hollows  and  find  these  really 
hungry  people  to  come  down  to  our  nutri- 
tion centers,"  she  said.  "You  Itnow  there  are 
people  who  are  passing  up  a  nutritious  meal 
to  get  that  gas  bUl  paid,  that  light  bUl.  that 
medical  bill." 

Mrs.  Parker  Is  retiring  as  the  executive  di- 
rector of  Multi-CAAP.  a  four-county  anti- 
poverty  agency  that  administers  the  spend- 
ing of  nearly  $4  million  in  government 
money  each  year.  She  has  been  with  the 
agency  since  its  inception  in  present  form 
during  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

Her  Multi-CAAP  position  was  only  the 
last  of  a  long  string  of  social  work  jobs  that 
began  in  the  late  1930s,  after  she  had  gradu- 
ated from  Wilberforce  University  in  Ohio 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  in  social  adminis- 
tration. 

The  daughter  of  a  steelworker  and  the 
youngest  of  three  children.  Mrs.  Parker 
grew  up  in  Youngstown.  One  brother  was 
the  first  black  to  graduate  from  the  presti- 
gious Hiram  College,  but  all  three  Davis 
children  attended  college. 

Shy  and  backward,  the  other  brother  was 
held  back  so  that  he  could  attend  school 
with  Sylvia,  who  was  his  opposite,  vivacious 
and  outgoing. 

They  were  sent  off  to  college  together. 
Sylvia  to  Barber  Scotia  Junior  College  in 
Concord,  N.C.,  and  her  brother  to  Johnson 
C.  Smith  University  about  20  miles  away  in 
Charlotte. 

Boys  were  idlowed  to  visit  at  the  all-girl 
Barber  Scotia  only  one  night  a  week.  Too 
shy  to  ask  for  a  ride,  Sylvia's  brother  hiked 
over  to  see  her  that  first  Friday  night. 

"Everybody  wanted  to  meet  the  girl  whose 
brother  would  walk  22  miles  to  see  her."  she 
said.  "Of  course,  he  got  a  ride  home." 

Sylvia  had  a  scholarship  but  also  was  re- 
quired to  work.  "My  first  Job  was  scrubbing 
steps."  she  said.  "My  second  was  making 
salads  for  the  faculty.  I  enjoyed  that. " 

After  receiving  an  associate  degree  from 
Barber  Scotia,  she,  too,  attended  Johnson  C. 
Smith  for  a  year  and  then  transferred  to 
Wilberforce  to  finish  up  the  requirements 
for  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Her  first  Job  as  a  caseworker  with  the  Ma- 
honing County  Relief  Administration  was 
obtained  through  a  friend  who  also  hap- 
pened to  be  Ohio's  first  black  city  prosecu- 
tor. "He  told  me  to  go  apply  for  the  Job  be- 
cause the  county  commissioners  had  prom- 
ised to  hire  a  black.  And  they  did." 

Three  years  later,  she  accepted  a  Job  with 
a  tuberculosis-fighting  agency  In  Columbia, 
8.C.  It  was  a  hard  lesson  in  Southern  racial 
attitudes. 

The  director  of  the  agency's  black  pro- 
gram, Sylvia  authored  a  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram for  a  local  station.  She  never  broad- 
cast the  script  herself  because  the  radio  an- 
nouncer refused  to  Introduce  her  as  "Miss 
Davis."  Colored  girls  were  referred  to  by 
their  first  names,  he  told  her. 

She  finally  left  the  South  Carolina  Job  be- 
cause of  a  similar  incident.  Her  name  alone 
was  listed  without  the  courtesy  "Miss"  in 
the  anti-tuberculosis  agency's  annual 
report. 

"I  wanted  an  excuse  to  leave  anyway."  she 
said.  "And  you  know,  it  did  some  good.  The 
next  year,  they  put  Mrs.'  in  front  of  a  black 
nurse's  name." 

After  moving  back  to  Ohio.  Sylvia  held  a 
variety  of  social  work-related  Jobs.  She  was 
the  first  black  administrator  at  a  girl's  re- 
formatory and  was  once  a  top  candidate  for 
superintendent  of  the  women's  penitentiary. 
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During  a  stint  with  the  Welfare  Feder- 
ation of  Cleveland— a  forerunner  to  the 
anti-poverty  agencies— she  became  involved 
in  politics.  When  a  close  friend  ran  for  city 
council,  she  enlisted  Carl  Stokes,  who  was 
later  to  become  mayor  of  Cleveland,  to  work 
in  the  campaign. 

"I  got  Carl  to  be  his  campaign  manager. 
That  s  what  gave  him  a  taste  for  politics," 
she  said. 

Sylvia  moved  to  West  Virginia  after  mar- 
rying Richard  Parker  of  Charleston.  After 
staying  home  for  two  years,  she  went  to 
work  as  a  i5robation  officer  for  the  Kana- 
wha County  Court. 

Her  involvement  with  Multi-CAAP  began 
in  1965,  and  she  has  been  director  for  the 
last  10  years. 

Multi-CAAP  has  been  tainted  with  contro- 
versy In  recent  years  because  of  infighting 
among  the  members  of  its  t>oard  of  direc- 
tors. Mrs.  Parker  was  reluctant  to  discuss 
such  problems  publicly.  She  said: 

'When  you're  working  with  the  public, 
nothing  ever  goes  smoothly."* 
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COST  ESTIMATE  OP  NEW  HOME- 
OWNER'S ENERGY  TAX  CREDIT 


It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many 
new  homes  are  still  measurably  defi- 
cient in  energy  conservation  featiu-es. 
I  believe  that  we  should  encourage  the 
taxpayer  to  take  positive  steps  to  im- 
prove home  energy  efficiency  and  pas- 
sage of  my  bill  would  do  just  that— at 
a  very  small  price.* 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  11 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  introduced  H.R.  6813,  a  bill  that 
would  extend  the  residential  energy 
tax  credit  to  owners  of  new  homes. 
Currently,  this  credit  is  available  only 
to  people  who  installed  energy-saving 
devices  in  homes  that  were  substan- 
tially completed  before  April  20,  1977. 
Because  I  believe  that  o^fcTiers  of  new 
homes  should  also  be  encouraged  to 
conserve  energy,  I  Introduced  this  leg- 
islation which  simply  eliminates  the 
cutoff  date.  At  this  time  my  bill  has  43 
cosponsors. 

Because  my  bill  is  retroactive,  the 
credit  would  be  available  to  anyone 
who  installed  an  energy-saving  device 
in  any  home  built  since  April  20.  1977. 
The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  Just  determined  that,  had  my  bill 
been  enacted  by  January  1,  1980,  the 
initial  revenue  loss  to  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  been  $38  mil- 
lion. In  subsequent  years,  the  annual 
loss  would  obviously  be  much  lower. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  extend- 
ing the  residential  energy  tax  credit  to 
new  homeowners  is  a  small  price  to 
pay  to  encourage  energy  conservation. 
Throughout  the  Nation  there  are 
thousands  of  young,  conservation- 
minded  homeowners  who  understand 
the  importance  of  protecting  oiu-  dwin- 
dling energy  supplies.  Thus,  many  of 
them  have  Installed  storm  windows, 
heat  pumps,  extra  weatherstripping, 
and  so  forth  in  their  new  homes  where 
such  items  were  not  standard  equip- 
ment. However,  imllke  the  owners  of 
older  homes,  the  owner  of  a  new  home 
cannot  take  the  energy  tax  credit. 
Why  should  not  the  owner  of  a  new 
home  be  rewarded  for  being  energry  ef- 
ficient, as  well  as  the  owner  of  an 
older  home? 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  time  of  upheaval  and  crisis 
in  the  Middle  East,  there  is  a  need  for 
clear  public  statements  outlining  Isra- 
el's value  as  a  strategic  ally  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  present 
for  the  consideration  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  testimony,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Committee  of  Reso- 
lutions of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  by  Dina  L.  Spector,  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Zionist  Fed- 
eration: 

U.S.' Policy  in  the  Middle  East 

My  name  is  Dina  Spector  and  I  am  Presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Zionist  Federation. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  speak  to  the  Republican 
Party  National  Platform  Committee.  On 
behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  Zionist  Feder- 
ation, which  includes  some  12  organizations 
with  over  20,000  members,  I  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  you  for  coming  to  Phila- 
delphia to  provide  the  forum  for  this  pres- 
entation. 

There  are  legitimate  and  crucial  American 
foreign  policy  concerns  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize  them. 
However,  today  I  wish  to  focus  on  one  vital 
area  of  concern,  the  Middle  East,  whose  im- 
portance has  been  increasing  and  is  sure  to 
continue  as  a  major  area  of  American  na- 
tional interest.  The  Middle  East  is  an  area 
of  active  Soviet  Involvement,  a  major  source 
of  American  energy  and  a  location  of  ex- 
treme strategic  value  In  relation  to  South- 
em  Europe,  Africa  and  Western  Asia. 

Because  of  the  major  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  that  region.  It  Is  essential 
that  the  United  States  clearly  evaluate  who 
are  our  allies,  what  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East  really  mean,  and  what  we  can  do  to 
strengthen  our  position. 

Before  I  discuss  the  unique  and  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  of  the  U.S.  and 
Israel,  I  wish  to  examine  one  of  the  most 
often  heard  misconceptions  about  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict— that  if  the  U.8.  ceased  to 
support  Israel,  Arab  oil  would  be  amply 
available  at  reasonable  prices. 

1.  The  Iranian  crisis  has  clearly  shown 
that  oil  that  originates  In  less  developed 
states  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  political  stabil- 
ity of  that  state.  The  events  In  Saudi  Arabia 
In  November,  1979— the  takeover  of  the 
Mecca  Mosque— demonstrate  that  fact. 

2.  Algeria  continues  to  sell  oil  and  natural 
gas  to  the  U.S.  despite  our  active  support  of 
Morocco  which  is  In  conflict  with  Algeria 
over  the  former  Spanish  Sahara. 

3.  Saudi  Arabian  oil  is  cheaper  than  oil 
from  Mexico,  Venezuela  or  Nigeria,  none  of 
whom  care  about  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute 
and  all  of  whom  sell  oil  to  Israel. 
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4.  One  last  example— Just  after  the  1973 
war,  Iraq  increased  its  oil  exports  to  the 
West.  Including  the  United  States,  because 
it  needed  the  money  to  pay  for  the  troops  it 
had  on  the  Syrian  front  facing  Israel. 

Israel  presents  the  United  States  with  a 
unique  ally  in  the  Middle  East,  an  ally 
whose  relationship  is  not  based  on  tempo- 
rary economic  arrangements  or  short  term 
needs  but  on  basic  shared  values:  a  commit- 
ment to  democracy  and  individual  liberty 
rare  in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  no  other 
truly  democratic  state  in  the  area.  If  we 
look  at  our  other  allies  in  that  region  from 
10  years  ago— Iran,  Ethiopia,  Saudi  Arabia— 
we  can  see  the  fragility  of  their  relationship 
to  the  U.S. 

Since  its  establishment  Israel,  because  of 
its  values  and  orientation,  has  stood  against 
Soviet  expansion  in  the  Middle  East.  We  are 
all  aware  that  Israel  has  provided  the  U.S. 
with  much  valuable  intelligence.  It  provided 
explicit  or  tacit  military  support  to  Western 
oriented  leadership  in  Jordan  In  1970  and  In 
Lebanon  more  recently.  Israel  is  able  to  pro- 
vide the  United  States  with  dependable 
bases  and  other  facilities. 

These  points,  as  well  as  the  moral  and  his- 
torical factors,  prove  that  the  support  of 
Israel  is  clearly  in  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  As  the  Middle  East  becomes 
more  unstable  and  tense,  the  mutually  sup- 
portive relationship  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, obviously  important  to  Israel,  In- 
creases in  importance  to  the  U.S. 

Currently  there  is  a  growing  enchantment 
in  much  of  the  world,  including  in  the  U.S., 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization. 
The  philosophy  and  actions  of  the  PLO  are 
dramatir;ally  opposed  to  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Middle  East. 

1.  The  PLO  Is  heavily  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  Union  for  training,  arms,  guidance, 
and  general  support.  Any  gain  for  the  PLO 
is  a  gain  for  the  USSR. 

2.  The  PLO's  complete  commitment  to 
terrorism  not  only  in  the  Middle  East  but 
throughout  the  world,  can  be  seen  as  posi- 
tive only  by  those  who  wish  to  see  a  less 
free,  less  democratic  and  less  secure  world. 
Obviously  these  are  not  Americas  goals. 

3.  The  basis  of  the  PLO  is  a  document 
calling  for  the  total  destruction  of  Israel. 
While  the  PLO  cannot  bring  this  destruc- 
tion alx>ut  alone,  the  document  clearly  es- 
tablishes how  the  PLO  views  America's  best 
ally  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  key  question  that  emerges  for  Ameri- 
can policy  is  how  can  it  act  to  insure  the 
survival  and  growth  of  Israel  while  main- 
taining Israel's  ability  to  defend  itself. 

The  United  States  must  help  Israel  to 
keep  the  level  of  its  military  equipment  sub- 
stantially above  that  of  its  neighbors,  who 
receive  the  most  sophisticated  Soviet  and, 
regrettably.  Western  arms. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  living  in  an  area  which 
was  last  attacked  by  a  foreign  Invader  in 
1812  to  comprehend  Israel's  vulnerability. 
In  light  of  that  vulnerability  to  foreign 
attack,  the  willingness  of  the  Israeli  govern- 
ment to  return  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  must  be 
understood.  The  Sinai  is  a  vital  buffer  zone 
for  Israel  as  well  as  a  military  area  far  from 
civilian  concentration. 

The  Israelis  are  giving  up  In  less  than 
three  years  bases  and  airfields  titat  took 
over  a  decade  to  build.  Israel  must  reorient 
and  rebuild  their  defenses  while  the  threat 
continues  from  the  East  and  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  Egypt  remains  untested.  Under 
these  circumstances  It  is  crucial  for  the 
American  government  to  understand  and 
appreciate  Israel's  security  concerns.  Israe- 
lis themselves  understand  the  threats  to 
their  country  and  the  reality  of  their  situa- 
tion. The  continuing  need  to  take  long  term 
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precautions  demanded  by  the  threat  from 
the  East  must  not  be  minimized  by  the 
American  government.  The  po.ssibility  of 
having  Israel's  highly  sophisticated  high 
technology  industry  work  with  the  U.S.  in 
the  manufacture  of  modem  aircraft  should 
be  considered  favorably. 

The  U.S.  is  now  planning  to  sell  Egypt 
large  quantities  of  modern  weapons.  While 
we  fully  understand  the  need  for  a  country 
that  has  rejected  Soviet  aid  to  receive  some 
American  arms,  we  wonder  to  what  extent 
the  United  States  Is  planning  to  arm  a  coun- 
try with  no  neighbors  who  seriously  threat- 
en her.  The  Egyptian  people  need  economic 
and  development  aid,  and  we  hope  the  U.S. 
does  all  it  can  In  this  area.  American  activi- 
ty in  the  Middle  East  should  be  tied  to  fur- 
thering the  Israel-Egyptian  Peace  Treaty, 
which  marks  its  first  anniversary  this 
month,  and  we  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  arms  sale  furthers  efforts  for 
peace. 

We  have  another  area  of  concern  in  rela- 
tion to  current  American  Middle  East 
policy.  While  the  President  and  the  American 
people  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  appears  that 
the  U.S.  now  is  working  to  undercut  the 
very  framework  and  goal  it  helped  to  create 
a  year  ago. 

The  autonomy  negotiations  are  a  mean- 
ingful framework  for  developing  an  accept- 
able solution  to  the  Palestinian  problem.  To 
be  successful,  the  negotiations  must  have 
the  full  backing  of  not  Just  Israel  and  Egypt 
but  of  the  United  States.  The  U.S.  must 
work  to  gain  support  for  this  process  in 
both  the  Western  and  Arab  worlds. 

The  autonomy  talks,  which  deal  with  the 
West  Bank,  are  the  appropriate  forum  for 
American  criticism  of  Israeli  actions  in  this 
locality.  The  public  blanket  condemnations 
which  periodically  emanate  from  the  United 
Nations  are  far  from  meaningful  additions 
to  the  peace  process.  They  are  doubly  disap- 
pointing when  our  government  takes  part  in 
them  as  it  did  on  March  1st.  The  compulsive 
sense  of  urgency  that  the  administration 
seems  to  have  about  the  autonomy  negotia- 
tions is  unrealistic  and  detrimental  to  the 
peace  process.  I'd  like  to  point  out  that  it 
took  the  U.S.  and  Great  Britain  two  years 
after  the  resounding  British  defeat  at  York- 
town  to  sign  a  peace  treaty  in  1783,  when 
there  were  no  concerns  over  unclear  bound- 
aries, mixed  sovereignty  or  the  U.N.  Steady 
unpushed  progress  is  the  best  way  to  solve 
this  complex  Issue. 

Israel's  economy  has  been  badly  shaken 
by  the  vast  sacrifice  it  made  In  the  Sinai, 
the  major  costs  of  military  redeployment, 
and  Its  voluntary  withdrawal  from  a  major 
oil  source.  The  PZF  feels  the  U.S.  must 
renew  the  past  economic  aid  agreements 
with  Israel  In  light  of  these  new  realities 
and  renegotiate  them,  as  well  as  evaluate 
future  aid  requests  accordingly.  This  really 
will  be  an  investment  in  our  own  security. 

Jerusalem  has  been  the  capital  of  Israel 
since  1949.  Today  It  Is  a  unified  city  with 
free  and  open  access  to  members  of  all 
faiths,  and  there  is  no  question  that  It  will 
ever  be  divided  again.  Jerusalem  is  the  eter- 
nal capital  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Therefore,  It  is  totally  inappropriate  for  the 
U.S.  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  a  capital  else- 
where. It  Is  Ironic  that  Israel  Is  being  sym- 
bolically punished  for  the  rejection  of  the 
1947  U.N.  Partition  Resolution  by  the  Arab 
States.  Tht  United  States  must  recognize 
the  unification  of  Jerusalem  by  combming 
its  two  consulates  there  and  then  moving 
our  embassy  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jerusalem 
that  exists  today  is  closer  to  the  idealized 
concept  of  that  city  as  a  universal  symbol 
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than  it  has  been  for  the  past  two  thousand 
years. 

The  U.S.  must  continue  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  Middle  East.  If  we  wish  to 
remain  a  world  power  we  cannot  abandon 
such  an  important  area  of  the  world.  There 
is  much  to  concern  the  United  States  in 
that  region  and  this  will  not  change  In  the 
foreseeable  future.  For  our  policy  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  must  be  based  on  a  true  under- 
standing of  who  are  our  real  friends  and 
allies  In  the  Middle  E^ast.  The  role  we  once 
thought  Iran  could  play,  as  our  central  ally 
in  that  area,  can  only  be  played  by  one 
country— l.srael.  If  the  United  Stales  builds 
Its  Middle  East  policy  on  this  principle,  that 
policy  will  have  a  firm  foundation.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  MSGR. 
THOMAS  CANNON 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
today  in  congratulating  Msgr.  Thomas 
Cannon,  pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Grace 
Church,  Somerdale,  who  will  celebrate 
the  25th  anniversary  of  his  ordination 
in  the  priesthood  this  Saturday,  May 
17. 

Monsignor  Cannon  was  bom  in 
Dimiont.  N.J.  On  May  19,  1955.  he  was 
ordained  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of 
Camden.  He  was  the  founding  pastor 
of  St.  Maria  Goretti  parish  in  Runne- 
mede.  He  has  also  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Church  of  the  Assumption  in 
Atco. 

Monsignor  Cannon  Is  probably  best 
known  for  his  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
young  people  of  the  diocese  of 
Camden.  He  served  as  director  of  the 
Catholic  Youth  Organization  (CYO) 
from  1961  to  1974.  As  CYO  director, 
he  was  instrumental  In  establishing 
the  CYO  Center  in  Blackwood.  The 
CYO  Center  serves  as  testimony  to 
Monsignor  Cannon's  concern  for  the 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  youth  of  the  Camden 
diocese.  As  burser  to  the  Catholic  high 
schools  in  the  diocese  of  Camden,  he 
has  contributed  to  the  continuation  of 
quality  secondary  Catholic  education. 

On  this  occasion,  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  are  extended  to  Mon- 
signor Cannon.* 


THE  CASE  OF  YOSIF 
MENDELEVICH 

HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  8,  1980 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  Mr.  Barnes,  in  ex- 
pressing our  deep  concern  for  three 
prisoners  of  conscience  still  languish- 
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ing  In  Soviet  prison  camps,  and  suffer-    public  opinion,  his  sentence  was  re- 
ing  from  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  and    duced  to  12  years. 


May  13,  1980 


Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I 
am. 


May  13,  1980 


In  1971  my  mother  and  I  decided  to  apply 
for  emigration  to  Israel  and  permanent  resi- 
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matters  up,  provide  us  with  information  on 
Jews  who  are  planning  on  leavine.  mainlv 
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Ing  In  Soviet  prison  camps,  and  suffer- 
ing from  tuberculosis,  bronchitis,  and 
other  serious  illnesses. 

One  of  those  three,  Yoslf  Mendele- 
vich, has  been  my  adopted  prisoner  of 
conscience  for  the  past  year.  Having 
become  familiar  with  Yoslf's  back- 
ground and  his  present  circumstances, 
it  appalls  me  to  think  that  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  systematically  sub- 
ject its  citizens  to  such  inhumane 
treatment  and  humiliating  experi- 
ences. 

Yosif  Mendelevich  was  bom  in  Riga 
in  1947  to  a  family  which  adhered  to 
Jewish  tradition.  Prom  his  early 
youth.  Yosif  religiously  observed  the 
laws  and  customs  of  Judaism;  teaching 
himself  Hebrew  and  reauiing  whatever 
material  he  could  find  on  Jewish  his- 
tory and  Jewish  culture.  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  such  a  mode  of  life  not  only 
complicated  his  position  in  society,  but 
exposed  him  to  the  very  real  threat  of 
criminal  prosecution. 

After  completing  high  school.  Men- 
delevich applied  to  study  medicine, 
but  when  his  application  was  rejected, 
he  began  to  study  engineering  at  the 
Riga  Polytechnical  Institute. 

Meanwhile,  between  1967  and  1970. 
the  Mendelevich  family  applied  three 
times  to  the  authorities  for  permission 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  for  Israel. 
Each  of  these  applications  was  reject- 
ed, as  usual,  without  any  official  ex- 
planation. Yosif  decided  to  discontinue 
his  studies  in  the  third  year,  fearing 
that  his  holding  an  engineering  degree 
would  reduce  even  more  his  chances  of 
ever  receiving  permission  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union.  Yosif  became  acquaint- 
ed with  other  Jews  in  Riga  and  Lenin- 
grad who,  like  himself,  were  interested 
in  their  Jewish  heritage  and  wished  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  He  participated  in 
the  unofficial— samizdat— publication 
of  the  Jewish  newspaper  "Iton"  and 
wrote  a  few  articles,  principally  on  re- 
ligious questions.  These  were  later 
cited  as  evidence  that  Yosif  had  pub- 
lished "anti-Soviet  propaganda." 

After  the  Mendelevich  family's 
fourth  application  for  permission  to 
emigrate  was  rejected.  Yosef  lost  all 
hope  of  ever  leaving  Russia  legally.  He 
decided  to  join  others  whose  right  to 
emigrate  had  been  similarly  violated 
in  a  plan  aimed  at  taking  over  an 
empty  plane  in  order  to  cross  the 
Soviet  border  and  ultimately  reach 
Israel.  The  participants  in  these  prep- 
arations were  not  armed  and  their  in- 
tended action  was  carefully  planned  to 
avoid  inflicting  harm  on  anyone.  Their 
purpose  was  as  much  to  shatter  the  of- 
ficially sponsored  myth  that  Jews 
were  not  interested  in  emigrating  from 
the  Soviet  Union  as  to  fulfill  their  o^m 
aspirations  to  emigrate. 

Yosef  was  arrested  on  June  15,  1970 
at  the  Smolny  airport  near  Leningrad. 
In  a  trial  in  Leningrad  on  December 
25,  1979,  he  was  sentenced  to  15  years 
of  confinement  in  a  strict  regime  labor 
camp.  As  a  result  of  the  pressure  of 
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public  opinion,  his  sentence  was  re- 
duced to  12  years. 

No  prisoner  in  a  Soviet  labor  camp 
can  be  envied,  but  life  in  such  circum- 
stances is  especially  intolerable  for  a 
devout  observant  Jew  like  Yosef  who 
refased  to  eat  nonkosher  food  and 
courageously  persisted  in  the  strict  ob- 
servances of  his  orthodox  religious  be- 
liefs despite  the  resultant  harassment 
and  persecution.  In  fact,  in  the  spring 
of  1977  he  was  accused  under  the  cor- 
rective labor  code  of  "maliciously  vio- 
lating the  regime  of  confinement". 
The  main  evidence  was  his  refusal  to 
work  on  the  Sabbath  and  his  in- 
sistence on  wearing  his  yarmulke.  He 
was  punished  by  being  transferred  to 
the  notorious  Vladimir  Prison  and 
thereafter  to  the  equally  notorious 
Shistapol  Prison  in  central  Russia 
where  he  is  today. 

I  am  especially  concerned  with 
Yosef's  health  at  this  point.  I  have 
been  informed  by  his  doctor  that  he 
lost  44  pounds  and  his  situation  con- 
tinues to  deteriorate  steadily.  I  am  in- 
serting into  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Menachem 
Gordin.  Yosef's  personal  physician, 
who  describes  the  critical  condition  of 
his  patient  last  summer. 

July  11.  1979. 
Re  Joseph  Mendelevltch,  prisoner  for  the 
cause  of  Zion. 

I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the 
following  Important  facts  bearing  on  the  ur- 
gency for  affecting  the  release  of  the  above. 

As  the  personal  physician  of  Joseph  Men- 
delevltch. whom  I  have  known  for  15  years, 
I  am  deeply  concerned  about  his  state  of 
health— to  the  point  of  fearing  for  his  life. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  following  facts: 

( 1 )  Joseph  is  suffering  from  severe  hyper- 
tension and  rheumatic  heart  disease  since 
the  age  of  14.  Joseph  was  in  ambulatory 
treatment  In  the  USSR  prior  to  his  impris- 
onment. His  state  of  health  did  not  improve 
under  this  medical  care.  It  Is  to  be  noted 
that,  because  of  grave  physical  condition,  he 
was  disqualified  for  any  kind  of  military 
service  by  the  authorities. 

(2)  Joseph  Is  religious  and  observant  Jew 
who  would  eat  only  kosher  food.  He  there- 
fore is  left  with  insufficient  nourishment, 
living  for  many  years  on  bread  and  water 
only.  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  his  val- 
iant and  proud  insistence  on  living  by  his 
Jewish  values  In  spite  of  the  harsh  condi- 
tions of  prison  life  results  in  discriminatory 
harassment  on  part  of  the  Shistapol  Prison 
authorities. 

(3)  These  facts  have  been  confirmed  by 
first-hand  witnesses,  his  fellow  prisoners 
who  were  released  and  arrived  here  about 
two  months  ago.  The  testimony  of  Mr. 
Butman  will  serve  as  a  typical  example.  Jo- 
seph's cellmate,  now  released,  Mr.  Butman 
was  witness  to  the  fact  that  Joseph  had 
only  300  grams  of  Matzah  and  water  during 
the  entire  Passover  week. 

Supported  by  the  above  fact3,  I  herewith 
state  unequivocally  in  my  professional  ca- 
pacity as  a  physician  that  his  health  is  In 
grave  jeopardy.  His  prospects  for  survival 
are  limited  to  a  short  time  unless  the 
strongest  efforts  are  made  for  his  earliest 
possible  urgent  release  in  order  to  save  bis 
life,  for  otherwise  it  may  be  too  late. 


May  13,  1980 


Thanking  you  for  your  kind  attention,  I 
am. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Memacheh  Oordin,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Medicine,  Hadassah  Medi- 
-  cal  Center,  Jerusalem,  Israel 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  summary  of  human 
rights  legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  few  years  is  indicative  of  consider- 
able congressional  involvement  in 
human  rights  matters,  and  deserves  its 
continuous  support.  The  Mendelevich 
case  is  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion unique.  In  fact,  my  former  prison- 
er 6t  conscience,  Dr.  Mark  Nashpltz, 
presents  an  equally  sad  situation. 
After  having  been  arrested  in  1974  and 
sentenced  to  5  years  internal  exile— he 
spent  those  years  in  various  camps, 
and  was  released  in  the  summer  of 
1979.  He  returned  to  Moscow  and 
found  himself  without  a  residence 
permit.  Therefore,  he  could  not  find  a 
job  and  was  subsequently  picked  up 
and  exiled  again  only  a  few  weelcs  ago. 
I  was  in  Moscow  several  months  ago, 
and  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  this 
courageous  young  man.  He  told  me  of 
his  dilemma  and  I  presented  it  to  the 
Soviet  authorities  who  promptly  told 
nre  that  we  should  not  meddle  in  their 
internal  affairs.  In  the  interim,  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Mark  which 
clearly  explains  what  it  is  like  to  live 
the  life  of  a  refusenik.  I  would  like  to 
insert  a  translation  of  that  letter  into 
the  Record,  in  full,  at  this  ooint. 

Dear  Mr.  Oilman;  I  don't  know  whether 
you  will  get  this  letter,  since  I  have  little 
faith  In  the  Soviet  postal  system.  I  am  en- 
closing a  statement  addressed  to  the  world 
conununlty  at  large  with  my  letter.  My  Eng- 
lish Is  not  sufficiently  good  for  me  to  ex- 
press In  it  my  sense  of  outrage  at  what  I 
have  experienced. 

After  reading  my  statement  you  will  see 
that  my  present  situation  is  not  good.  I 
don't  know  where  I  and  my  wife  will  be 
living  next,  since  we  are  not  allowed  to  stay 
on  In  Moscow.  Soviet  authorities  are  not  to 
be  trusted;  I  have  become  convinced  of  that 
once  again.  When  1  find  something  In  an- 
other town  not  far  from  Moscow,  I  will  let 
you  know  of  my  address. 

Please  help  us.  My  wife  is  expecting,  and 
soon  we  will  have  a  child,  but  we  are  not 
"between  Heaven  and  Earth." 

Best  wishes  for  Passover.  Perhaps  a  new 
prophet,  another  Moses,  will  arise  and  lead 
us  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Respectfully. 

Mark  Nashpits. 

Attachment. 

Statement  bt  Mark  Nashpits 

March  14.  1980. 

A  variety  of  vices  still  exists  in  this  world: 
deceit  and  dishonor,  immorality  and  cyni- 
cism. If  someone  manifests  these  character- 
istics, they  are  repudiated  by  society.  But 
how  does  one  combat  these  vices  when  they 
are  manifested  by  a  government  as  a  whole? 
How  does  an  individual  fight  against  the 
State's  lawlessness? 

I  have  been  facing  this  for  the  last  nine 
years.  Let  the  world's  community  at  large  be 
my  Judge. 

In  1956,  my  father  while  on  a  trip  to  Den- 
mark decided  not  to  return.  He  was  charged 
with  being  a  traitor  to  the  Motherland. 
tried  In  absentia  by  the  Moscow  City  Court, 
and  sentenced  to  twenty-five  years  of  Im- 
prisonment 


May  IS,  1980 


In  1971  my  mother  and  I  decided  to  apply 
for  emigration  to  Israel  and  permanent  resi- 
dence there.  The  reasons  which  prompted 
us  were  several:  the  lack  of  spiritual  satis- 
factions and  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  since  as 
Jews  we  constantly  ran  into  affronts  and 
humiliations  to  our  people.  On  1  Feb  1971 
we  applied  to  the  Office  of  Visas  and  Regis- 
tration (OVIR).  and  on  5  April  were  in- 
formed orally  that  our  request  was  denied. 
When  we  asked  what  the  rea.son  was  for  the 
denial,  we  were  told:  "You  know  perfectly 
well  why."  Prom  that  time  our  wanderings 
from  one  Soviet  government  agency  to  an- 
other began.  We  asked  for  one  thing  only:  a 
reasonable  explanation.  Though  this  action 
on  our  part  did  not  contradict  the  Decree  of 
12  April  1968  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  of  the  USSR  on  'T>rocedures 
for  reviewing  proposals,  requests,  and  com- 
plaints by  citizens,"  we  were  met  each  time 
with  silence.  Finally  in  November  1971  I  was 
called  in  to  the  OVIR  where  a  KGB  offical 
told  me  to  forget  about  leaving  once  and  for 
all,  since  my  father  was  a  traitor  to  the 
Motherland.  In  response  to  all  my  argu- 
ments that  I  was  only  eight  years  old  at  the 
time,  that  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since 
then,  that  we  knew  nothing  of  my  father, 
there  was  only  one  response:  No.  At  that 
time  Vyshinskly's  theory,  according  to 
which  children  were  responsible  for  their 
parents'  actions,  was  in  effect  in  the  USSR. 
However,  after  SUlln's  personality  cult  fell 
into  disfavor,  this  theory  was  sharply  criti- 
cized at  the  20th  Meeting  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  Invalid  and  fallacious.  But  It 
was  apparent  that  in  our  case  this  pro- 
nouncement was  only  theoretical,  and  that 
In  practice  it  was  still  being  applied.  In 
effect  we  became  hostages. 

The  year  1972  brought  the  era  of  detente. 
The  arrival  of  Richard  Nixon,  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  approaching.  But 
what  did  this  have  to  do  with  me?  A  group 
of  Jewish  refuseniks  wanted  to  ask  the 
President  for  help  in  obtaining  permission 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  We  also  wanted  to 
meet  the  President  anu  tell  him  about  our 
situation.  But  the  Soviet  authorities  did  not 
want  this,  and  called  us  In  for  military  serv- 
ice for  the  duration  of  the  President's  visit. 
1  refused  to  go  into  training  as  I  knew  that 
being  in  the  army  automatically  qualified 
me  as  being  in  possession  of  military  secrets. 
As  a  result  I  was  found  guilty  under  article 
198-1  of  the  USSR  Criminal  Code  (refusal 
to  undergo  military  training)  and  I,  a  physi- 
cian-stomatologist, was  sent  for  "correction" 
to  work  In  a  factory  as  a  tin-smith. 

After  serving  my  sentence,  I  again  started 
trying  to  get  permission  to  leave  for  Israel. 
In  agreement  with  the  USSR  Constitution 
on  the  rights  of  citizens  to  free  speech  and 
the  freedom  to  congregate,  I  went  on  pro- 
test demonstrations  with  a  placard;  for  this 
I  was  repeatedly  arrested  and  subjected  to 
punishment. 

In  the  summer  of  1974,  I  was  called  in  for 
a  conversation  with  KGB  officials  who  de- 
clared that  If  I  would  not  stop  demonstrat- 
ing, I  would  be  Imprisoned,  but  if  I  would 
behave  well,  i.e.  would  not  demonstrate, 
then  I  would  soon  be  allowed  to  leave.  I 
asked  for  some  guaranty  that  I  would  be  al- 
lowed to  leave  If  I  "behaved  well."  The  guar- 
anty consisted  in  allowing  my  mother  to 
leave.  We  accepted  this  compromise  and  my 
mother  left  on  1  Aug  1974. 

I  stopped  going  on  demonstrations  and 
started  waiting.  But  how  naive  1  was  to  be- 
lieve in  the  KGB's  honesty!  In  December 
1974  an  official  from  that  organization  came 
to  my  apartment  and  said:  "Some  changes 
have  occurred  and  your  departure  is  being 
postponed  indefinitely.  If  you  wish  to  speed 
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matters  up,  provide  us  with  information  on 
Jews  who  are  planning  on  leaving,  mainly 
on  refuseniks:  this  meant  thai  I  should 
become  an  Informer.  My  response  to  this 
perfidy  was  an  open  letter  to  the  press  In 
which  I  outlined  In  detail  my  situation,  and 
on  24  February  I  went  to  demonstrate  with 
a  placard  In  front  of  the  Lenin  Library.  The 
demonstration  lasted  two  minutes,  when  I 
was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  5  years  of  in- 
ternal exile. 

Exile  is  hard  to  describe.  It  must  be  expe- 
rienced, but  better  never  to  experience  it! 
Winter  is  8  months  long,  the  cold  goes  down 
to  minus  55'C,  and  there  are  no  communal 
facilities  whatsoever.  In  these  dark  hours, 
there  was  one  happy  event— I  met  a  young 
woman  whom  I  came  to  love  and  who  later 
became  my  wife.  But  it  displeased  someone 
that  I  should  no  longer  t>e  alone.  The  police 
began  summoning  In  my  wife,  threatening 
her,  and  trying  in  every  way  p>ossible  to 
blacken  me  In  her  eyes.  She  bore  all  this 
bravely  and  with  fortitude,  declaring  that 
she  did  not  believe  anything  they  said;  for 
this  she  was  discharged  from  her  Job.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  register  at  the  marriage 
bureau,  beacuse  the  head  of  the  police  de- 
manded the  following  from  me:  "If  you 
want  to  get  registered,  address  a  request  to 
me."  Usually  permission  Is  obtained  from 
the  parents,  and  not  the  chief  of  police.  I  re- 
fused to  be  thus  humiliated.  People  with 
whom  we  associated  were  often  called  into 
the  police  and  warned  that  if  they  did  not 
stop  associating  with  us  they  would  have 
difficulties.  Some  succumbed  to  these 
threats,  others  did  not.  Thus  we  lived  for 
five  years. 

Six  months  before  my  release  I  found  out 
that  the  house  In  which  I  was  bom  and 
which  belonged  to  our  family  was  torn 
down.  Prior  to  my  arrest,  I  had  organized 
there  a  Jewish  circle,  where  all  those  who 
wanted  to  discuss  their  problems  In  emigrat- 
ing from  the  USSR  could  meet  and  where 
talks  were  given  on  Jewish  culture,  customs, 
etc.  When  I  found  out  that  our  house  was 
torn  down,  I  realized  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  find  a  place  to  live.  My 
fears  were  confirmed. 

Finally,  29  June  1979  arrived,  the  long- 
awaited  day  of  my  release.  I  was  given  a  cer- 
tificate stating  that  I  was  authorized  to  live 
in  Moscow,  and  that  upon  our  arrival  In 
Moscow  I  should  report  to  the  All-Unlon 
Office  of  Visas  and  Registration  (OVIR), 
which  my  wife  and  I  did.  Suddenly  I  came 
to  believe  that  after  nine  years  of  waiting, 
two  years  of  trial,  and  five  years  of  Internal 
exile,  we  would  be  allowed  to  go  to  my 
mother  In  Israel.  But  this  was  not  the  first 
time  I  was  disappointed:  on  11  March  1980 
we  were  called  into  the  office  of  Konstantln 
Ivanovich  Zotov.  Chief  of  the  All-Unlon 
Office  of  Visas  and  Registration.  The  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place: 

ZoTov.  Unfortunately  we  have  to  disap- 
point you;  you  are  being  denied  permission 
to  leave. 
I.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  refusal? 
ZoTov.  We  reviewed  your  case.  In  it  you 
ask  for  permission  to  Join  your  father  (???) 
and  mother.  For  State  reasons  we  cannot 
allow  you  to  rejoin  a  traitor  to  the  Mother- 
land. 

I.  You  did  not  read  my  application  cor- 
rectly; I  know  nothing  about  my  father  and 
did  not  ask  to  Join  him. 

ZoTov.  Indeed,  you  did  not  ask  it.  but  we 
know  that  you  want  to  Join  him. 

I.  Why  does  my  mother  have  the  right  to 
live  in  Israel,  and  I  cannot  Join  her? 

ZoTov.  Before  her  departure  your  mother 
divorced  your  father,  so  there  was  no  reason 
for  us  to  refuse  her,  but  you  are  going  to 
your  father. 
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(I  Just  did  not  know  how  to  defend  myself 
against  such  lies.) 

I.  Bui  this  Is  not  true!  How  am  I  going  to 
continue  living  further?  My  wife  is  expect- 
ing a  child.  We  weren't  given  anything  In 
place  of  our  house  which  was  torn  down,  we 
have  no  place  to  live! 

ZoTov.  According  to  the  law  you  can 
submit  an  application  for  an  exit  vLsa  in  six 
months.  [But)  you  cannot  live  In  Moscow 
and  you  will  not  l>e  registered  (to  live  In 
Moscow]. 

I.  What  can  change  in  my  situation  in  six 
months?  Why  can't  I  live  in  Moscow?  I  have 
a  certificate  authorizing  me  to  live  in 
Moscow. 

ZoTov.  The  main  thing  in  your  sit  nation  is 
a  change  In  the  general  situation  (apparent- 
ly referring  to  the  strained  relations  be 
tween  the  West  and  the  East  because  of  the 
events  In  Afghanistan).  And  those  who  gave 
you  that  ceriificat*  will  be  severely  pun- 
ished. 

I.  Why  must  I  be  held  hosUge  for  my 
father?  How  much  more  must  I  suffer? 

ZoTov.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you. 

This  ended  our  conversation. 

After  all  the  suffering  and  torment,  after 
so  many  years  of  waiting,  of  exile,  of  perse- 
cution, this  was  the  reply  I  received.  The 
stamp  of  a  hostage  Is  on  me.  The  latest  re- 
fusal confirmed  my  fears,  which  were  as  fol- 
lows: recently,  many  Soviet  citizens  who  had 
gone  abroad,  decided  not  to  return.  The  au- 
thorities must  now  demonstrate  to  all  those 
who  would  like  to  do  the  same  that  if  they 
do  this  they  may  never  be  able  to  see  their 
loved  ones  again.  I  was  one  of  the  latest  to 
be  made  an  example  of.  They  showed  me 
that  nothing  Is  ever  forgotten  (25  years  had 
elapsed),  that  neither  long  years  of  waiting 
for  permission  to  leave  (9  years),  nor  pro- 
tests (demonstrations),  nor  being  tried  for 
the  truth  (5  years  of  Internal  exile)— noth- 
ing will  change  the  sUtus  of  a  hostage. 

At  the  l)eglnning  of  my  account  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  the  world's  community  at 
large,  asking  It  to  be  the  Judge  between  me 
and  the  State  In  which  I  must  live,  but  I 
also  ask  all  men  of  good  will  to  help  me  to 
get  out  of  a  country  In  which  I  am  being  hu- 
miliated and  taunted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
continue  in  their  effort  to  show  their 
support  for  all  these  brave  people  by 
continuing  to  write  to  both  the  Soviet 
authorities  and  other  international 
agencies.  Our  voice  must  be  heard  for 
them.* 


HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  AGENT 
ORANGE 


HON.  DAVID  L  BONIOR 

or  MICHIGAN 
lit  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BONIOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1974. 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  rec- 
ommended that  a  study  be  undertaken 
to  examine  the  health  effects  on  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  personnel 
who  were  responsible  for  handling 
agent  orange  in  Vietnam.  However, 
this  recommendation  fell  upon  deaf 
ears.  In  1979,  it  was  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  who  recom- 
mended that  a  study  be  conducted  to 
examine  the  health  effects  of  agent 
orange  on  the  Air  Force  ranch  hand 
personnel.  However,  the  Air  Force  felt 
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"You  mean  while  they're  parked  on  the 

Mexican  side?" 
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The  flight  200  feet  above  the  Rio  Grande 
flushed  no  aliens,  but  that  didn't  bother 
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it  unwise  and  unnecessary  at  that 
time.  In  June  1979.  during  Vietnam 
Veterans  Week,  the  President  was  con- 
fronted by  some  Vietnam  veterans 
asking  for  a  study  of  veterans  to  deter- 
mine the  health  effects  of  agent 
orange.  At  that  time,  the  proposal  for 
a  study  finally  went  into  motion.  How- 
ever, numerous  delays,  for  many  rea- 
sons which  have  yet  to  be  explained, 
continually  set  back  this  important 
study.  And  now,  we  have  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  rejecting  the  pro- 
posal set  forth  by  the  Air  Force  to 
study  exposed  veterans  for  the  reasons 
that  it  would  be  inappropriate  for  the 
Air  Force  to  examine  their  own  per- 
sonnel and  that  the  Air  Force  study 
would  not  attain  the  desired  results  of 
determining  agent  orange  exposure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  apparent  that  nei- 
ther the  Veteraois'  Administration  or 
the  Air  Force  has  the  capability  or  the 
desire  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
agent  orange  dilemma.  While  this 
NAS  report  has  confirmed  my  long 
held  suspicions,  I  once  again  reiterate 
my  position  that  independent  and 
nonbiased  Government  agency  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
solving  this  problem.* 


WORKPLACE  FATALITIES 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYPOS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 

1979,  266  miners  died  as  a  result  of  on- 
the-job  injuries,  according  to  Labor 
Department  statistics.  Coal  mine  inju- 
ries killed  144  miners  during  1979. 
while  metal  and  nonmetal  mines 
claimed  the  lives  of  122  miners.  With 
regard  to  nonfatal  on-the-job  injuries, 
there  were  18,134  injuries  which  re- 
sulted in  lost  workdays  at  coal  mines, 
while  metal  and  nonmetal  mines  ac- 
counted for  13,044  lost  workday  inju- 
ries. 

While  coal  mining  is  one  of  the  most 
hazardous  occupations  in  this  Nation, 
an  interesting  characteristic  of  these 
statistics  is  that  the  injuries  and  fa- 
talities occurring  in  coal  mining  oper- 
ations are  only  marginally  higher  than 
those  occurring  in  other  mining  oper- 
ations. Although  most  people  are  gen- 
erally aware  of  the  extremely  danger- 
ous nature  of  coal  mining  operations, 
they  might  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
nearly  as  many  fatalities  occur  in 
other  mining  operations,  many  of 
which  are  surface  mining  operations. 

Of  the  122  fatalities  which  occurred 
In  the  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  in- 
dustry, 64  or  approximately  50  percent 
of  these  occurred  in  sand  and  gravel, 
and  stone  mining  operations.  So  far  in 

1980,  roughly  50  percent  or  14  of  the 
31  fatalities  which  have  occurred  in 
the  metal  and  nonmetal  mining  indus- 
try have  occurred  in  sand  and  gravel, 
and  stone  mining  operations. 
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I  now  submit  for  the  Record  infor- 
mation on  some  fatal  accidents  which 
recently  occurred  in  our  Nation's 
mines. 

On  January  4.  1980,  a  25-year-old 
employee  of  a  stone  quarry  in  Boswell. 
Pa.,  was  crushed  to  death  when  he  fell 
into  the  stone  crusher  while  it  was  in 
operation.  Preliminary  investigation 
by  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration—MSHA— has  indicated 
that  the  victim  was  knocked  into  the 
stone  crusher  by  a  load  of  material 
being  dumped  into  the  mechanism. 
The  victim  had  I'/i  years  experience 
on  the  job. 

On  February  13,  1980,  a  20-year-old 
employee  of  a  surface  clay  mine  in 
Streetman,  Tex.,  was  crushed  to  death 
when  a  loader  he  was  operating  over- 
turned, pinning  the  victim  beneath  it. 
Preliminary  investigation  by  MSHA 
has  indicated  that  the  rollover  protec- 
tion had  been  removed  from  this  piece 
of  equipment  to  permit  the  use  of  this 
machine  in  a  small  tunnel.  The  victim 
had  only  1  month  experience  on  the 
job. 

On  April  7.  1980,  a  25-year-old  em- 
ployee of  a  surface  sand  and  gravel 
mine  in  Duchesne.  Utah,  was  crushed 
to  death  when  the  bed  of  a  truck 
under  which  he  was  positioned  fell  on 
him.  Preliminary  investigation  by 
MSHA  has  indicated  that  the  victim 
had  only  11  months  experience  on  the 
Job. 

On  April  8.  1980,  a  26-year-old  em- 
ployee of  a  stone  quarry  in  Milford, 
N.H..  was  killed  when  a  crane  he  was 
attempting  to  move  fell  over  and 
crushed  him  while  he  was  attempting 
to  jump  clear.  Preliminary  investiga- 
tion by  MSHA  has  indicated  that  the 
victim  was  not  employed  as  a  crane  op- 
erator and  had  only  11  months  experi- 
ence on  the  job. 

On  April  25.  1980.  a  21-year-old  em- 
ployee of  a  stone  quarry  in  San 
Angelo,  Tex.,  was  crushed  to  death 
when  a  frontend  loader  he  was  operat- 
ing overturned  and  pinned  the  victim 
beneath  it.  The  preliminary  accident 
investigation  by  MSHA  has  indicated 
that  the  victim  had  only  8  months  ex- 
perience on  the  job. 

In  all  of  the  accidents  listed  above 
the  victims  had  a  smaU  amount  of  ex- 
perience on  the  job.  This  points  to  the 
need  for  the  provision  of  effective 
safety  training  by  the  employer  to  in- 
experienced employees.  But  in  last 
year's  fiscal  1980  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priations bill,  an  amendment  was 
added  which  exempted  shell  dredging, 
sand,  gravel,  surface  stone,  surface 
clay,  colloidal  phosphate,  and  surface 
limestone  mines  from  employee  train- 
ing requirements  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977. 

At  the  time  this  amendment  was  of- 
fered. I  argued  in  opposition  because  I 
have  always  been  an  advocate  of  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  training  as 
a  means  of  preventing  fatal  or  dis- 
abling injuries.  I  believe  that  the  use 
of  legislative  riders  on  appropriations 
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bills  obviously  usurps  the  function  of 
the  appropriate  legislative  committee 
and  this  can  be  destructive  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  both  the  appro- 
priations committee  as  well  as  the  re- 
spective legislative  committees.  In 
light  of  the  grisly  statistics  which  I 
have  discussed,  I  believe  that  renewed 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  mine 
safety  in  this  country  and  the  particu- 
lar attention  be  given  to  alerting  new, 
inexperienced  miners  to  the  hazards 
present  in  their  workplace.* 


MEXICAN  BORDER  PROBLEMS 


HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Nation  reads  and  hears  daily 
of  the  new  exodus  from  Cuba,  many 
are  less  aware  of  the  severe  problem 
we  face  on  our  Mexican  border. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Dallas 
Morning  News  of  May  4,  1980,  which 
details  this  tragedy: 

Alien  Tide  Swamps  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
(By  Howard  Swindle  and  George  Kuempel) 

Laredo,  Texas— The  shadows  had  turned 
to  darkness,  and  the  silent  invasion  across 
the  winding  Rio  Grande  already  was  under 
way. 

A  squelch,  then  a  message,  on  the  2-way 
radio  pierced  the  silence  as  the  two  border 
patrolmen  sat  in  their  4-wheel-drive  Ram- 
charger  amid  the  thick  chinoza  that  almost 
shielded  sight  of  the  river  15  feet  to  their 
left. 

A  voice  crackling  over  the  radio  told  them 
a  smuggler,  a  "coyote,"  had  backed  a  huge 
semitrailer  Into  a  hiding  place  along  the 
murky  river  smd  was  loading  100  illegal 
Mexican  aliens  aboard. 

Dennis  Cogbum,  a  10-year  veteran  in  a 
losing  battle  against  the  tide  of  illegal  aliens 
streaming  across  the  river,  was  more  than  a 
little  disgiisted. 

"That's  the  same  place  where  they  loaded 
150  wetbacks  earlier  today."  Cogbum  told 
partner  Willie  Castleberry. 

But,  antlcllmactically,  there  was  no  rush 
to  arrest  the  smuggler  and  his  load  of 
human  cargo. 

The  two  border  patrolmen,  like  their  60  or 
so  colleagues  who  work  out  of  the  Laredo 
headquarters,  didn't  have  enough  gasoline. 

"Three  miles  outside  the  city  limits,  and 
we  haven't  got  enough  gas  to  go  out  and  get 
them,"  Cogbum  said  bitterly.  "If  you  load 
500  in  an  open  truck  and  drive  just  on  the 
outside  of  the  city  limits,  we'd  have  to  wave 
at  you." 

The  message  had  come  down  from  Wash- 
ington only  a  few  days  earlier— stop  the 
500,000  or  more  Mexicans  who  slip  illegally 
into  the  United  States  every  year,  but  don't 
use  any  gasoline.  There's  been  a  budget  cut. 

Gasoline  was  rationed  to  three  gallons  per 
vehicle  per  shift,  trying  to  stay  within  the 
new  9,000-gallon  quota— a  74  percent  cut- 
back in  the  regular  monthly  allotment. 

Even  before,  when  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol 
had  gasoline,  deputy  chief  Delbert  Guy  esti- 
mated an  Illegal  alien's  chances  of  slipping 
undetected  Into  the  country  at  60  percent. 

Without  gasoline— and  having  to  rely  on 
the  old-time  foot  patrols— Castleberry  sur- 
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mlsed  border  patrolmen  would  "be  lucky  if 
we  catch  one  in  50." 

And  those  odds  became  even  more  stag- 
gering last  week  when  another  message  ar- 
rived from  Washington:  Send  20  percent  of 
your  patrolmen  to  Florida  to  help  process 
the  Cubans  pouring  into  Miami. 

"It's  all  a  game,  I  guess,"  said  one  of  the 
border  patrolmen,  lighting  a  cigarette,  "but 
the  people  who  run  this  country  obviously 
don't  give  a  damn  if  wets  (illegal  aliens)  are 
running  all  over  the  place." 

Meanwhile,  the  huge  semi,  its  load  of  hu- 
manity jammed  inside  the  trailer,  made  its 
way  from  the  Rio  Grande  border,  heading 
unmolested  toward  the  Houstons.  Dallases. 
Chicagos  or  Detroits  where  millions  of 
other  aliens  had  been  taken  before  in  their 
quest  for  jobs. 

Javier,  Jesus  and  Maria  had  been  in  the 
United  States  less  than  five  minutes  when 
they  met  the  border  patrol.  The  meeting, 
about  10  yards  from  the  river  they  had  just 
crossed  illegally,  was  the  disappointing 
climax  to  an  ill-fated  trip  that  began  a  week 
earlier. 

Unlike  many  illegals  before  them,  the 
three  arrived  in  the  United  States  with  a 
small  amount  of  money,  but  they  left  penni- 
less. 

Border  patrolmen  Glen  Simpson  and 
Rudy  Lopez,  on  foot  patrol  because  of  gaso- 
line -cutbacks,  came  upon  Javier,  Jesus  and 
Maria  as  they  sat  bewildered  on  a  cow  path. 
Seconds  earlier,  they  had  been  robbed  of 
every  cent  they  had— about  $15— by  a  band 
of  pistol-toting  "river  rats,"  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  live  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  preying  on  illegals. 

The  sound  of  Simpson  and  Lopez  rattling 
through  the  heavy  reeds  along  the  river's 
edge  apparently  had  scared  the  gunmen 
away. 

Maria,  Jesus'  18-year-old  wife,  was  lucky. 
"Normally,  they  rape  the  alien  women  when 
they  find  them,"  Simpson  said.  "When 
they're  robbed  or  raped,  who  do  they  com- 
plain to?  They  know  they're  here  illegally, 
and  they  don't  want  to  say  anything. 

"■you  fmd  all  things  on  this  river  at 
night." 

Starving  and  unable  to  find  work  in  their 
native  San  Luis  Potosi,  a  city  in  the  desolate 
bowels  of  Mexico's  interior,  Jesus,  Maria 
and  Javier  had  set  out  a  week  earlier  to  look 
for  jobs  In  the  United  States. 

They  were  "walkers,"  too  poor  to  pay  a 
smuggler  for  transporation  into  the  interior 
of  the  United  States.  Javier  apparently  had 
made  his  way  into  the  United  States  before. 
He  wore  a  T-shirt  with  "Oklahoma  Chris- 
tian College"  written  on  it  and  a  baseball 
cap  bearing  the  name  of  a  San  Antonio  con- 
struction campany. 

They  had  hoped  the  $15  in  cash  and  the 
shopping  bag  with  two  loaves  of  bread  and  a 
gallon  of  water  would  be  enough  to  get 
them  to  San  Antonio. 

Border  patrolman  Rolando  Cruz  sat  on  his 
haunches,  gazing  longingly  at  the  long, 
green  boat  partially  hidden  in  the  heavy 
brush  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

Soon  it  would  be  dark,  and  the  boyish,  29- 
year-old  Cruz  knew  the  boat  would  be 
making  many  crossings  before  morning,  fer- 
rying its  load  of  human  cargo  and  landing  it 
on  the  American  side  of  the  border. 

"God  I  wish  we  had  our  naval  officer 
here,"  he  said  to  no  one  in  particulso*. 

The  disbelieving  reporter  sitting  in  the 
brush  with  him  doubted  the  border  patrol 
had  its  own  naval  officers. 

"Sure,"  Cruz  replied,  holding  up  a  spent 
rifle  cartridge  he  picked  up  on  the  shore, 
"■you  wouldn't  believe  all  of  the  boats  he's 
sunk." 
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■'You  mean  while  they're  parked  on  the 
Mexican  side?" 

Cruz's  boyish  face  broke  into  a  broad  grin 
as  he  looked  back  toward  the  boat. 

The  veteran  border  patrolman  stiffened 
suddenly  and  crouched  deeper  into  the 
thick  underbrush,  watching  as  seven  shad- 
owy figures  slipped  quietly  from  the  cane 
thicket  on  the  small  Rio  Grande  Island  and 
waded  silently  toward  the  U.S.  shore. 

Quickly,  the  figures— two  men,  two  young 
women  and  three  children— crossed  the 
murky  knee-deep  water  and  scurried  up  the 
bank,  breathing  relief  at  finally  reaching 
the  United  States. 

Unaware  that  border  patrolman  Victor 
■Villarreal  was  concealed  in  the  brush  less 
than  five  feet  away,  they  gathered  In  a 
circle,  catching  their  breaths  as  they  put  on 
their  shoes  and  socks. 

Villarreal  eased  forward  and  gently 
tapped  one  of  the  men  on  the  shoulder, 
placing  a  finger  to  his  lips,  cautioning  him 
to  be  silent  to  keep  from  alerting  any  other 
members  of  the  group  who  might  Still  be 
waiting  to  wade  the  river. 

It  had  taken  almost  every  cent  the  seven 
Mexicans  could  muster  to  pay  the  boatman 
to  ferry  them  across  the  deep  portion  of  the 
slow-moving  river.  They  made  no  attempt  to 
nm,  accepting  their  fate  silently. 

But  the  three  children— two  girls,  11  and 
13.  and  the  boy,  10— couldn't  conceal  their 
disappointment.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of 
the  chill  of  the  air.  but  the  youngest  girls 
shoulders  quivered  slightly. 

The  children  lowered  their  faces,  staring 
mutely  at  the  leather-bound  Bibles  they 
held  tightly  in  their  laps. 

Except  for  the  clothes  on  their  backs,  the 
Bibles  were  all  they  had  brought  on  their 
aborted  trip  to  the  United  States. 

Seconds  later,  there  was  the  crunching  of 
more  footsteps  through  the  bamboo.  VUlar- 
real's  partner,  Cruz,  stepped  forward.  A 
startled  13-year-old  boy  pulled  out  a  pocket 
knife. 

Throw  it  in  the  river,"  said  the  border 
patrolman,  pulling  his  revolver  from  its  hol- 
ster. The  boy  said  later  he  didn't  realize 
Cruz  was  a  border  patrolman. 

He  was  scared,  he  said,  because  his  broth- 
er had  been  robbed  four  nights  earlier  by 
river  bandits. 

Oscar  Salas-Rivera  was  trying  to  explain 
in  broken  English  why  he  had  left  his  preg- 
nant wife  in  Guadalajara  to  bring  his  three 
children  and  two  young  nieces  across  the 
river,  he  hoped,  to  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Pulling  a  wet  wallet  with  a  $10  bill  and 
three  $1  bills  from  his  pocket.  Salas-Rivera 
said  it  had  taken  nearly  all  his  family's 
money  to  get  to  Nuevo  Laredo  by  bus.  Then 
there  was  200  pesos— about  $10— for  the 
boatman  to  get  them  across  the  deep  water 
to  the  small  island  in  the  river. 

He  was  a  truck  driver,  he  said,  and 
couldn't  support  his  family.  He  dreamed  of 
a  job  in  San  Antonio,  though  he  didn't 
know  where  the  city  was  or  how  to  get 
there.  He  wanted  to  work  for  enough  money 
to  send  for  his  wife  after  she  gave  birth  to 
their  fourth  child. 

"Life  is  very  hard  in  Mexico."  he  said  min- 
utes after  his  arrest.  "We  want  to  try  to 
make  a  better  way  for  ourselves." 

Did  he  know  what  would  happen  to  him 
and  his  family  after  being  arrested?  "No." 
Was  he  afraid?  "A  little." 

Then  he  pleaded.  "Can  you  please  help 
us?" 

Border  patrol  pilot  J.  A.  Calk  pointed  the 
tiny  single-engine  plane  into  the  wind.  Ex- 
perience had  taught  him  the  Mexicans  who 
had  crossed  the  river  into  the  United  States 
illegally  would  have  less  chance  of  hearing 
him  coming  that  way. 
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The  flight  200  feet  above  the  Rio  Grande 
flushed  no  aliens,  but  that  didn't  bother 
Calk.  Because  of  gasoline  shortages,  there 
probably  would  have  been  no  ground  crew 
to  pick  them  up  anyway. 

And  there  was  no  need  for  them  to  run  be- 
cause the  dense  cover  of  vegetation  along 
the  river  bank  shielded  them  from  \iew.  But 
there  was  no  question  they  had  l>een  there. 
And  In  huge  numbers. 

Clothing,  discarded  wet  aft«r  the  river 
crossing,  litters  the  landscape.  And  the  plas- 
tic bags  used  to  protect  their  meager  belong- 
ings from  the  water  are  everywhere. 

Then  there  are  the  inner  tubes,  the  tires, 
beach  toys— anythmg  to  aid  those  afloat 
who  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  one  of  the 
many  boatmen  on  the  Mexican  side  to  ferrj' 
them  across. 

The  labyrinth  of  well-used  trails  along 
and  eastward  from  the  river  Is  further  evi- 
dence of  the  heavy  foot  traffic  into  the 
United  SUtes. 

Calk  turned  the  plane  toward  Cotulla.  70 
miles  to  the  north,  to  assist  border  patrol 
agents  there  In  a  routine  search  of  freight 
trains  that  pass  that  city  en  route  to  San 
Antonio.  Dallas  and  other  Texas  cities. 

WhUe  the  ground  units  searched  the  train 
car  by  car.  Calk  watched  from  the  air  for 
any  illegal  aliens  who  might  try  to  flee  the 
train  into  the  brush  near  the  tracks.  On 
that  day,  the  agents  removed  seven  Mexi- 
cans from  a  box  car  and  from  a  tanker  used 
to  haul  liquids. 

The  trains,  originating  In  Mexico  and  in 
Laredo,  are  prime  sources  of  transF>ortation 
for  Mexicans  seeking  their  way  into  the  in- 
terior and  are  routinely  checked  by  the 
border  patrol  In  Cotulla  and  in  other  nearby 
towns. 

It  was  well  after  midnight  In  the  parking 
lot  behind  the  Laredo  border  patrol  head- 
quarters, and  the  patrolmen  off  the  4  p.m.- 
to-midnight  shift  had  gathered  around  the 
big  beer  cooler  perched  on  the  tailgate  of  a 
pickup. 

Nearby  were  three  green-and-white  border 
patrol  vehicles,  their  hoods  slightly  ajar,  in 
operable  because  budget  cutbacks  don't  pro- 
vide for  the  parts  to  repair  them. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  bastard  stepchildren, 
men  who  met  on  common  ground  to  bemoan 
the  problems  of  enforcing  an  unpopular  law 
against  insurmountable  odds,  problems  they 
believe  wouldn't  exist  if  the}'  had  any  sup- 
port at  all. 

"Basically,  this  is  an  open  border."  said 
veteran  patrolman  H.  G.  Pool,  a  shift  super- 
visor who  was  popping  the  top  on  a  be«r. 
"There  is  no  enforcement  of  inmiigration 
laws.  It's  just  a  Joke.  Its  Just  unreal. 

"The  volume  is  unreal.  It's  unbelievable 
even  to  those  of  us  who  have  been  here  for 
years.  The  damn  administrators  have  let 
this  get  out  of  hand.  It  looks  like  a  war  zone 
during  the  day." 

Cogbum.  sitting  on  the  cab  of  the  pickup, 
reluctantly  agreed  with  another  patrol- 
man's view:  "Yeah,  its  like  we  really  are 
bastard  stepchildren." 

E^rery  beer  brought  another  example  of 
events  that  create  frustration.  G.  L.  Akpr.  a 
shift  supervisor,  said  his  patrolmen  were 
unable  to  answer  five  reports  earlier  that 
day  that  could  have  led  to  the  arrests  of  as 
many  as  500  illegal  Mexican  aliens. 

"We  just  couldn't  get  to  them  t>ecause  of 
the  gas  shortage."  Pool  said.  "This  happens 
every  day.  If  It's  not  in  the  city  limits,  we 
can't  go  and  pick  Ihem  up." 

Another  was  complaining  openly  about 
losing  20  percent  of  Laredo's  majipower  to 
the  temporary  assignment  in  Florida  where 
the  border  patrolmen  are  processing 
Cubans. 
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"U  they  think  they've  got  a  problem  with 
Cubans,  they  ought  to  come  down  here  for 
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During    my    consideration    of    the 
bwue.  I  kent  askine  mv.self  one  funda- 
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post  offices  will  do  nothing  to  solve 
the  retention  nroblem. 
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The  full  text  of  the  "United  Rubber 
Worker"    editorial    follows    thp<?p    rp- 
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crease  their  productivity  by  only  one  day 
per  year,  the  annual  savlnes  to  thpir  pm- 
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Ing  dinners  that  a  father  can  spend  with  his 
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"U  they  think  they've  got  a  problem  with 
Cubans,  they  ought  to  come  down  here  for 
awhile."  he  said.  "Besides,  why  is  it  all  right 
for  Cubans  to  come  in  and  not  the  Mexi- 
cans? T'hese  people  down  here  are  starving." 

The  talk  shifted  to  morale;  there  was  cyni- 
caJ  laughter. 

Someone  had  heard  that  David  Crosland. 
acting  director  of  the  VS.  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  in  Washington,  had 
told  reporters  of  the  high  morale  in  the 
border  patroL 

"We  have  no  morale."  Pool  said.  "But 
even  as  hard  as  it  is  now.  these  guys  still  go 
out  and  try  to  do  their  Jobs.  The  only 
people  who  care  about  the  problem  are  the 
border  patrolmen." 

The  location  was  different,  but  the  mood 
in  nearby  Cotulla  was  the  same  as  in  the 
border  patrol  parking  lot  in  Laredo.  William 
B.  Worley,  agent  in  charge  of  the  border 
patrol  there,  remembers  a  caU  last  Thurs- 
day from  the  sherlfrs  department  68  miles 
away  in  Jourdanton. 

"They  said  they  had  picked  up  18  aliens 
and  also  the  suspected  smuggler,"  Worley 
said.  "I  had  to  tell  them  to  let  them  go  t>e- 
cause  we  didn't  have  the  gasoline  to  go  pick 
them  up." 

Border  patrolmen  who  work  in  Cotulla— a 
dusty  county  seat  on  a  major  alien  smug- 
gling route— are  limited  to  making  checks  at 
the  local  bus  station  and  to  stopping  north- 
bound freight  trains. 

"We're  Just  completely  and  totally  out  of 
business,"  Worley  said.  "Were  not  a  deter- 
rent (to  aliens)  to  begin  with.  We're  only  a 
•  hindrance  to  them." 

The  story's  the  same  In  San  Antonio, 
where  an  INS  anti-smuggling  team  is  based. 
"Our  cars  are  parked,  and  we  don't  have 
any  money  to  operate  them."  said  one 
agent,  who  said  his  supervisor  collected  all 
the  car  keys.  "We're  all  sitting  on  our  .  .  . 
here.  There  is  nothing  to  do." 

By  the  time  the  4  p.m.-to-ibidnight  shift 
had  ended  in  Laredo,  border  patrolmen  had 
arrested  only  30  Mexicans,  nearly  all  of 
them  a  short  distance  from  the  river  they 
had  Just  swuQL 

An  average  night.  Pool  said,  would  have 
netted  at  least  150. 

"I  Imagine  500  or  600  got  away,"  the 
patrol  supervisor  said:  By  the  time  word 
about  gasoline  and  manpower  shortages 
spreads  on  the  smuggling  grapevine,  there'll 
be  even  more  attempts,  he  predicted. 

"They  know  we're  restricted." 

11:45  p.m..  International  Bridge.  Laredo: 

Thirty  Mexicans,  arrested  earlier  for  ille- 
gally entering  the  United  States,  are  escort- 
ed by  border  patrolmen  to  the  gate  of  the 
bridge  that  spans  the  Rio  Grande. 

It  was  not  the  first  arrest  for  some  of  the 
30.  They  had  been  led  back  to  the  bridge 
before;  they  knew  the  procedure. 

But  they  knew  there  also  was  a  tomorrow. 
Tomorrow,  maybe  the  next  night,  they 
would  try  again. 

UntU  they  finally  make  it.« 


DRAFT  REGISTRATION— AN 
EMPTY  GESTURE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  J.  DODD 

or  coNimri'icuT 

nr  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPSESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  considered 
the  President's  proposal  to  reinstate 
draft  registration.  I  voted  against  the 
measure. 
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During  my  consideration  of  the 
issue,  I  kept  asking  myself  one  funda- 
mental question:  "Will  reinstituting 
registration  for  the  draft  improve  our 
military  preparedness?"  Had  I  been 
able  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to 
that  question,  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  registration.  However,  after 
long  and  careful  study  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  and  of  the  various 
studies  of  registration's  potential  ef- 
fectiveness, I  came  to  the  inescapable 
conclusion  that  draft  registration 
would  simply  not  enhance  our  military 
preparedness  in  any  significant  way. 

As  recently  as  last  January,  the  Se- 
lective Service  System  prepared  a 
report  which  concluded  that  draft  reg- 
istration would  only  save  7  days  in  the 
event  of  military  mobilization.  An- 
other study,  prepared  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  estimated  that 
registration  would  save  Just  13  days. 
Regardless  of  which  figure  you  accept, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  figures  make  it  clear  that 
even  postmoblllzation  registration 
would  provide  more  draftees  than  the 
Army  training  system  could  possibly 
absorb  in  time. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice's own  study  dated  January  16, 
1980,  is  unambiguous.  It  said:  "The 
postmoblllzation  option  is  by  far  the 
most  cost  effective,  and  least  intrusive, 
and  is  the  option  chosen  by  the  Selec- 
tive Service." 

The  basic  fact  is  that  mandatory 
registration  would  not  Improve  our 
military  preparedness.  All  registration 
would  do  is  provide  a  list  of  names  of 
18-  and  19-year-olds— a  list  which 
would  be  50  percent  inaccurate  within 
2  years  due  to  the  high  mobility  of 
people  this  age.  It  is  significant  to  note 
that  millions  of  men  were  successfully 
registered  in  a  single  day  at  the  begin- 
ning of  World  Wars  I  and  II.  And  they 
were  registered  without  today's  com- 
puter capability  or  instant  commimi- 
cations.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
we  would  not  be  able  to  do  Just  as  well 
today  if  mobilization  were  ever  re- 
quired, 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  requiring  draft  registration  will 
divert  our  attention  from  the  real 
manpower  problems  our  Armed  Forces 
confront,  and  thus  actually  reduce  our 
military  preparedness.  All  four  of  our 
military  services  are  facing  significant 
problems  in  retaining  the  skilled  men 
and  women  needed  to  handle  today's 
increasingly  sophisticated  military 
equipment.  The  Air  Force  has  estimat- 
ed that  it  wiU  be  short  2,400  pUots  this 
year,  3,500  next  year,  and  4,100  the 
year  after  unless  pay  and  benefits  are 
substantially  increased.  The  problem 
is  the  same  in  the  Navy  which  needs 
to  retain  58  percent  of  its  pilots  this 
year,  but  estimates  it  will  only  be  able 
to  hold  onto  28  percent  of  them.  The 
problem  of  retaining  highly  skilled 
pilots  Is  repeated  in  many  other  high 
skill  areas  in  the  military.  Requiring 
18-  and  19-year-olds  to  register  at  their 
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post  offices  will  do  nothing  to  solve 
the  retention  problem. 

If  we  are  truly  serious  about  enhanc- 
ing our  military  preparedness  we 
should  take  immediate  steps  to 
strengthen  the  Reserve  system,  solve 
the  retention  problem,  and  attract 
able  recruits  rather  than  go  through 
the  futile  gesture  of  producing  a  list  of 
18-  and  19-year-olds./ 

Draft  registration  is  a  symbol  with- 
out value.  It  will  not  increase  our  abili- 
ty to  respond  to  emergencies.  It  will 
not  fool  our  adversaries  Into  believing 
we  have  taken  real  steps  to  enhance 
our  capabilities.  It  can  hardly  inspire 
confidence  in  our  allies.*  It  is  simply  a 
futile  gesture. 

I  might  add  that  the  issue  of  draft 
registration  is  not  a  partisan  political 
or  ideological  issue.  Men  with  such  dif- 
fering viewpoints  as  former  President 
Ford,  Senator  Kennedy,  and  former 
Goverrysr  Reagan  have  all  voiced  their 
opposition  to  registration. 

If  we  are  to  begin  to  overcome  our 
military  manpower  problems  we 
should  address  the  real  issues  and  not 
be  sidetracked  by  a  meaningless  ges- 
ture.* 


UNITED  RUBBER  WORKER  EDI- 
TORIAL DETAILS  ECONOMIC 
BENEFITS  OF  OSHA 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13, 1980 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
April  1980  issue  of  "United  Rubber 
Worker,"  the  official  publication  of 
the  United  Rubber.  Cork,  Linoleum  & 
Plastic  Workers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO-CLC,  contains  an  excellent  edito- 
rial summarizing  the  importance  of 
maintaining  strong  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  reg- 
ulations. 

The  editorial  points  out  that  the 
direct  cost  of  workplace  injuries  was 
nearly  $21  billion  in  1978  and  that  10 
times  more  workdays  are  lost  each 
year  because  of  injuries  than  because 
of  strikes.  It  also  points  out  that  there 
has  been  a  $6.4  billion  benefit  from 
OSHA  so  far,  quite  apart  from  the 
human  benefits  of  a  safer  and  more 
healthy  workplace. 

We  often  hear  arguments  made  that 
environmental  laws  such  as  OSHA 
impose  too  great  a  cost  on  industry. 
Such  arguments  frequently  ignore  the 
human  values  that  such  laws  protect. 
But  as  the  editoilal  points  out,  they 
also  ignore  the  fact  that  such  laws  are 
often  a  net  plus  from  the  sttindpoint 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  For  example, 
studies  of  the  cost  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  regulations  have  indicated  that 
while  they  cost  industry  $16.6  billion 
in  1978,  the  reduction  in  health  care 
costs  alone  from  having  less  polluted 
air  amounted  to  an  estimated  $21.4  bil- 
lion. 
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The  full  text  of  the  "United  Rubber 
Worker"  editorial  follows  these  re- 
marks: 

The  Parable  op  the  Cows  .  .  . 

Could  you  put  a  price  on  your  health  or 
life  in  dollars  or  cents? 

When  economists  or  management  talk 
about  the  costs  and  benefits  of  safety  and 
health  regulation,  are  they  really  making 
feeble  excuses  for  not  footing  the  bill  for 
safe  workplaces?  Should  workers  have  to 
think  of  their  health  in  terms  of  money? 

Dr.  Eula  Bingham,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  doesn't  think  so. 

Bingham  spoke  at  a  recent  conference  in 
Washington  on  the  cost  and  benefits  of  reg- 
ulation, and  said  that,  in  general,  manage- 
ment has  used  cost  benefit  analysis  <CBA) 
as  a  tool  to  fight  safety  regulations  and 
OSHA. 

"There  is  a  little  story,"  Bingham  said, 
"that  illustrates  the  differences  in  the  social 
and  economic  systems  of  various  nations 
that  also  illustrates  cost-benefit  analysis." 

"In  a  socialist  state,"  Bingham  said,  "you 
have  two  cows  and  give  one  to  a  neighbor. 
In  a  communist  state  you  have  two  cows, 
the  government  takes  them  both  and  gives 
you  the  milk.  In  a  fascist  state  you  have  two 
cows,  the  government  takes  them  lx)th  and 
shoots  you.  In  a  bureaucracy  you  have  two 
cows,  the  government  takes  one,  shoots  one, 
and  pours  the  milk  down  the  drain.  And  in  a 
capitalist  state  you  have  two  cows,  you  sell 
one,  and  then  buy  a  bull." 

"But  I  think  we've  been  buying  entirely 
too  much  bull.  Unfortunately,  in  our  cap- 
italistic system  today  there  is  entirely  too 
much  bull  being  thrown  around  concerning 
the  impact  of  regulation  on  society,"  she 
said. 

Bingham  said  that  since  OSHA's  inception 
it  has  been  criticized  by  businesses  on  the 
grounds  that  it  was  too  big,  too  expensive, 
and  that  the  end  results  did  not  Justify  the 
cost. 

"In  the  beginning  the  business  community 
and  other  OSHA  critics  claimed  that  they 
would  never  be  aole  to  understand  the  mas- 
sive niunber  of  OSHA  standards.  One  sena- 
tor stood  up  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with 
a  17-foot  high  stack  of  documents  which 
supposedly  were  the  OSHA  regulations  and 
dramatically  asked  if  the  businessmen  of 
the  nation  would  ever  be  expected  to 
comply  with  such  requirements. 

"But  this  turned  out  to  be  a  phony  issue 
as  the  employers  of  this  country  came  to 
know  what  standards  applied  to  their  work- 
places," Bingham  said.  "Then  OSHA  elimi- 
nated almost  1,000  provisions  of  its  stand- 
ards, and  we  no  longer  hear  this." 

Bingham  said  the  second  criticism  levied 
at  OSHA  was  that  it  would  turn  into  a  "Ge- 
stapo-like" policing  organization  that  would 
harass  businessmen  at  every  opportunity. 
"But  the  Hydraheaded  monster  OSHA  did 
not. arise;  the  agency  has  never  had  more 
than  1,600  inspectors.  Only  2  percent  of  the 
establishments  of  the  nation  are  inspected 
each  year,"  Bingham  said. 

Bingham  said  that  when  these  two  attacks 
against  OSHA  were  discredited,  employers 
turned  to  the  economics  of  regulation.  "And 
once  again,  rhetoric  has  outrun  the  reality. 
Some  business  spokesmen  as  well  as  some 
economists  who  should  know  better  are  very 
adept  at  conjuring  up  large  figures  that  are 
the  purported  costs  of  government  regula- 
tion. But  they  are  not  so  eager  to  show  the 
other  side  of  the  story,"  she  said. 

What  then,  in  Bingham's  opinion,  is  the 
other  side  of  the  story:  She  cited  these  ex- 
amples—estimates—that said: 

If  the  health  of  all  workers  employed  in 
the  private  sector  were  Improved  so  as  to  in- 
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crease  their  productivity  by  only  one  day 
per  year,  the  annual  savings  to  their  em- 
ployers would  be  several  biUion  dollars.  (Ni- 
cholas Ashford,  Assistant  Director.  Center 
for  Policy  Alternatives,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute for  Technology) 

The  direct  cost  of  workplace  Injuries  was 
nearly  21  billion  dollars  in  1978.  Ten  times 
more  work  days  are  lost  each  year  because 
of  injuries  than  t>ecause  of  strikes.  (National 
Safety  Council) 

There  has  been  a  $6.4  billion  benefit  from 
OSHA  so  far.  (Mark  Green,  Director,  Con- 
gress Watch,  and  Norman  Waitzman.  Cor- 
porate Accountability  Research  Group) 

"Our  experience  with  the  vinyl  chloride 
standard  makes  me  very  skeptical  of  the 
kind  of  instant  analysis  that  produces  astro- 
nomical cost  figures  which  shrink  miracu- 
lously when  industry  begins  to  have  experi- 
ence with  the  standard.  I  cannot  ignore  the 
vast  disparity  between  industry  fears  and 
actual  reality,"  Bingham  said. 

Bingham  said  that  while  the  Industry  pre- 
dicted all  polyvinyl  chloride  production 
plants  would  close  and  that  production 
would  end,  what  really  happened  was  that 
after  an  initial  decrease  of  10  to  15%  while 
control  technology  was  being  developed  and 
installed,  production  not  only  returned  to 
previous  levels,  but  actually  increased. 
Bingham  said  in  1974  industry  spokesmen 
claimed  the  cost  of  the  standard  could  go  as 
high  as  $90  billion,  while  the  actual  cost  of 
compliance  was  from  $127-182  million. 

Bingham  said  that  the  irony  of  cost-bene- 
fit analysis  is  that  sometimes,  economics  is 
not  a  driving  force  at  all.  She  cited  hospitals 
where  a  study  indicated  that  female  operat- 
ing-room workers  and  the  wives  of  male  an- 
esthesiologists suffered  increased  rates  of 
spontaneous  abortions  and  birth  defects. 
Scavenger  devices  that  pick  up  waste  gases 
on  anesthetic  machines  cost  only  about 
$100.  But,  Bingham  said,  in  1976,  three 
years  after  the  study,  more  than  50%  of  all 
hospitals  had  not  installed  them.  In  1974. 
she  added,  only  about  20%  had  them. 

Why  isn't  CBA  useful  in  safety  and 
health?  Bingham  said  that  safety  and 
health  regulations  can't  be  based  on  tradi- 
tional CBA  because  the  risk  assessment 
techniques  crucial  to  such  analysis  are  too 
crude  and  unreliable.  She  said  that  efficien- 
cy criterion  alone  is  not  appropriate  for 
safety  and  health  regulation  because  the 
issue  of  equity  is  Ignored.  "Less  protective 
regulations  may  benefit  Industry  in  terms  of 
higher  profits,  but  workers  bear  the  cost 
through  increased  illness,"  she  added.  "We 
could  reduce  costs  today  and  create  night- 
mares tomorrow.  Take  the  St.  James  River. 
A  small  chemical  company  near  Richmond, 
Va.,  irresponsibly  poisoned  not  only  its  own 
employes  with  the  pestlcida  Kepone,  but 
also  ruined  the  entire  fishing  Industry. 
Legal  Judgements  against  the  company  were 
more  than  $12  million;  the  cost  of  cleaning 
up  the  St.  James  River  is  at  least  $8  billion. 
What  is  not  known  is  that  an  initial  invest- 
ment of  about  $200,000  for  control  technol- 
ogy could  have  prevented  the  disaster  en- 
tirely," Bingham  said. 

So  what  is  to  be  done?  "You  must  take  the 
victims  of  environmental  neglect  to  the  very 
people  who  can  bring  about  change  in  our 
society— the  Congress,  the  media,  the  feder- 
al government.  You  must  show  the  nations 
policy  makers  that  sick  and  iivJured  workers 
are  more  than  a  mere  number  on  an  econo- 
mist's graph.  They  must  be  shown  that  they 
are  dealing  with  living,  breathing  human 
beings  who  are  precious  to  friends  and 
family,  and  that  it  is  both  impossible  and 
morally  reprehensible  to  try  and  place  nu- 
merical values  on  the  number  of  Thanksgiv- 
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ing  dinners  that  a  father  can  spend  with  his 
children."  Bingham  said.* 


HOPE  REENKINDLED  FOR 
PRAYER  IN  SCHOOUS 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

Of  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
came  across  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Murray,  son  of  Mrs.  Mada- 
lyn  Murray  O'Hair.  which  appeared  In 
the  May  10  issue  of  the  Baltimore 
Sun.  Mr.  Murray  apologized  and  asked 
for  forgiveness  for  the  role  he  played 
in  the  Supreme  Court  decision  deny- 
ing voluntary  prayer  in  our  public 
schools.  I  commend  Mr.  Murray  for 
his  courage  in  acknowledging  a  grave 
injustice.  I  would  like  to  share  his 
moving  message  with  my  colleagues 
and  pray  it  will  inspire  those  who  have 
not  signed  my  discharge  petition  No.  6 
to  do  so  soon.  Mr.  Murray's  letter  fol- 
lows: 

God  in  the  Schools 

EorroR:  This  story  began  with  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  the  editor  of  this  paper  in  the 
fall  of  1960.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
story  ends  with  this  letter  of  both  apology 
and  forgiveness. 

First.  I  would  like  to  apologize  to  the 
people  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  for  what- 
ever part  I  played  in  the  removal  of  Bible 
reading  and  praying  from  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  I  now  realize  the  value  of  this 
great  tradition  and  the  importance  it  has 
played  In  the  past  in  keeping  America  a 
moral  and  lawful  country.  I  can  now  see  the 
damage  this  removal  has  caused  to  our 
nation  in  the  form  of  loss  of  faith  and  moral 
decline. 

Being  raised  as  an  atheist  in  the  home  of 
Madalyn  O'Hair.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
value  of  faith  or  even  the  existence  of  God. 
As  I  now  look  back  over  33  years  of  a  life 
wasted  without  faith  in  God.  I  pray  only 
that  I  can.  with  His  help,  right  some  of  the 
wrong  and  evil  I  have  caused  through  my 
lack  of  faith. 

Our  nation,  our  people,  now  face  a  trying 
time  in  this  world  of  chaos.  It  is  only  with  a 
return  to  our  traditional  values  and  our 
faith  in  God  that  we  will  t>e  able  to  survive 
as  a  people.  If  it  were  within  my  personal 
power  to  help  to  return  this  nation  to  Its 
rightful  place  by  placing  God  back  in  the 
classroom,  I  would  do  so. 

I  would  also  like  to  publicly  forgive  those 
who  assaulted  me  sjid  destroyed  my  proper- 
ty during  those  years  that  the  case  of 
Murray  vs.  Curlett  moved  through  the 
courts.  I  do  this  even  as  I  know  that  a  loving 
God  has  already  forgiven  them.* 


SHIPPERS'  EXPORT  BILL 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN.  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  passed  H.R.  6842,  a 
bill  which  seeks  to  maintain  the  confi- 
dentiality of  shippers'  export  declara- 
tions. 
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As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
whirh  renorted  thi.s  bill.  I  have  been 
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[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  6,  19801 
The  "Pentagon's  Edsel" 
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some  fresh  considerations.  His  state  already 
is    feeling    the    social    and    environmental 
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our  problems  are  not  brand-new.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  sick  because  our  govern- 
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to  watch  her  become  the  first  woman  in 
modem  history  to  become  an  "Exhorter.  " 
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As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  reported  this  bill,  I  have  been 
involved  with  this  legislation  since  last 
fall  when  Congress  amended  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  the  law 
which  terminates  the  confidentiality 
of  shippers'  export  declarations  on 
June  30,  1980, 

Shippers'  export  declarations  are 
used  primarily  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  to  compile  data  on  the  Na- 
tion's export  trade  and  are  also  used 
for  compliance  and  administrative  pur- 
poses under  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  They  contain  sensitive  busi- 
ness and  competitive  Information 
which,  if  released  to  foreign  competi- 
tors, could  result  in  the  further  de- 
cline of  American  exports.  Conse- 
quently, shippers'  export  declarations 
have  been  treated  confidentially  and 
have  not  been  released  to  the  public. 

If  H.R.  6842  were  not  enacted  into 
law,  other  consequences  would  prevail 
as  well.  In  particular,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  would  no  longer  stand  as 
the  one  entity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  maintains  its  records  in  a 
strictly  confidential  manner.  The  Im- 
plications for  inaccurate  accounting 
would  be  vast. 

Essentially,  then,  section  1  of  the 
bill  extends  the  confidentiality  of  the 
declarations  forever.  In  turn  section  2 
amends  the  Shipping  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
193)  to  require  the  U.S.  Custom  Serv- 
ice, which  administers  the  shipping 
statute,  to  standardize  its  procedures 
for  collecting  and  publishing  export 
data  from  the  nonsensitive  export 
data  of  outward  foreign  manifests.  Al- 
though this  information  is  similar.  It  is 
not  identical  to  the  data  contained  on 
the  declarations. 

I  believe  H.R.  6842  to  be  a  reason- 
able and  farsighted  compromise,  and  I 
look  forward  to  its  expedient  final  pas- 
sage in  both  Houses  of  Congress.* 


MX:  THE  PENTAGON'S  EDSEL 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  NFW  TORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  noted 
conservative  columnist  James  J.  Kil- 
Patrick  has  termed  the  MX  program 
"the  Pentagon's  Edsel."  He  is  only  one 
of  an  increasing  number  of  people  who 
oppose  the  program  on  fiscal,  environ- 
mental, and— most  important— mili- 
tary grounds. 

The  DOD  authorization  bill  will  be 
considered  this  week,  with  Paul  Simon 
and  others  offering  amendments  to 
reduce  fimds  for  the  MX.  I.  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  "Members  of  Con- 
gress for  Peace  Through  Law."  will 
support  these  efforts.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Kilpatrick's 
thoughtful  article: 
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[From  the  Washington  Star.  May  6,  1980) 
The  "Pentagon's  Edsel" 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Interest  suddenly  has  revived  on/ Capitol 
Hill  in  the  MX  weapon  system— and  high 
time.  Unless  critics  of  this  preposterous  ven- 
ture are  wholly  mistaken,  the  MX  Is  the 
Pentagons  Edsel.  a  $69-bimon  lemon  with 
no  future  trade-in  value. 

In  case  you  came  late  to  this  controversy, 
the  MX  is  an  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile bearing  a  fantastic  nuclear  warhead. 
The  missile  itself  is  71  feet  long;  it  weighs 
190.000  pounds.  The  proposal  immediately 
before  the  House  is  to  build  a  "verifiable 
horizontal  multiple-protective  structure 
complex"  somewhere  out  West. 

It  would  be  quite  a  complex.  The  proposal 
calls  for  200  MX  missiles.  A  cluster  of  23 
hardened  horizontal  shelters.  7.000  feet 
apart,  would  be  built  for  each  of  the  mis- 
siles. Each  missile  would  be  encased  in  a 
canister  and  mounted  on  a  transportererec- 
tor-launcher  vehicle.  The  vehicle  would 
move  around  a  closed-loop  read  system, 
ducking  in  and  out  of  the  23  Individual  shel- 
ters. 

The  general  idea  Is  that  the  Soviets  would 
never  know  which  shelter  actually  housed  a 
missile  at  any  given  time.  For  an  enemy  to 
hit  all  4,600  shelters  on  a  first  strike  exceeds 
the  wildest  bounds  of  probability.  The  MX 
system,  it  is  said,  would  assure  us  a  land- 
based,  second-strike  capability. 

Very  well.  Accepting  every  claim  that  Is 
made  for  the  MX,  It  stUl  is  possible  to  chal- 
lenge the  wisdom  of  going  ahead  with  this 
venture.  At  some  point  questions  of  cost 
must  be  addressed  in  ways  the  Pentagon  has 
yet  to  address  them. 

Through  the  end  of  the  1979  fiscal  year, 
$603  million  had  been  Invested  in  the  MX 
weapon  system.  At  least  as  much  wlU  be  ex- 
pended In  the  current  year.  When  the 
system  first  was  proposed  In  1978,  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  whole  works  ultimately 
would  cost  $33.2  blUlon.  That  estimate  has 
been  abandoned.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  in  February  came  up  with  a  fresh  es- 
timate of  almost  $60  billion.  Question:  Can 
we  afford  it? 

The  dollars  may  be  the  least  of  the  costs. 
The  Pentagon  proposes  to  build  the  com- 
plex on  federally  owned  land.  Last  week  An- 
tonla  Handler  Chayes,  undersecretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  told  House  and  Senate  com- 
mittees that  no  site  has  been  finally  select- 
ed; sites  In  Texas  and  New  Mexico  are  still 
t>eLng  considered,  but  the  originally  pro- 
posed site  In  Utah  and  Nevada  continues  to 
be  favored.  How  much  land  are  we  talking 
about?  This  Is  the  GAO's  understated  de- 
scription; 

"If  sited  in  the  preferred  areas  of  Nevada 
and  Utah,  the  MX  weapon  system  will  be 
deployed  over  a  rectangular  area  encom- 
passing about  45.000  square  nautical  miles 
of  land,  an  area  about  the  size  of  Georgia." 

Water  is  a  scarce  commodity  in  the  West- 
em  desert.  The  GAO  report  noted  that 
most  present  and  future  supplies  of  surface 
water  already  are  allocated.  The  Air  Force 
would  have  to  depend  upon  underground 
water.  How  much  water?  The  proposal  de- 
mands 90  billion  gallons  of  water  between 
1979  cmd  1999.  In  one  year  alone  the  ven- 
ture calls  for  37  billion  gallons. 

Electrical  power  also  Is  limited.  At  its 
peak,  the  system  demands  the  power  re- 
sources required  for  a  city  of  180.000. 
Cement  shortages  are  everywhere  severe. 
The  MX  construction  program  calls  for  2.7 
million  tons  of  cement,  twice  the  amount  re- 
quired to  build  the  Hoover  Dam. 

Last  week  Utah's  Sen.  Jake  Gam  ap- 
peared before  a  House  committee  to  inject 
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some  fresh  considerations.  His  state  already 
is  feeling  the  social  and  environmental 
Impact  of  the  Intermountain  Power  Project, 
the  largest  coal-burning  power  project  in 
the  nation. 

Utah  is  braced  for  development  of  its 
enormous  deposits  of  tar  sands  as  the  coun- 
try searches  for  alternatives  co  oil.  Gam 
wonders  and  worries  about  the  added 
Impact  of  MX.  The  system  might  well  wreak 
greater  devastation  at  home  than  It  ever 
would  wreak  upon  an  enemy. 

The  ultimate  question,  of  course,  is— 
would  it  work?  Would  this  Incredible  shell 
game  of  vehicles,  shelters,  roads,  loops, 
launchers  and  clusters  actually  be  Impen- 
etrable by  an  enemy?  Almost  50  years  ago. 
that  was  the  Issue  raised  by  critics  of  the 
Maglnot  Line.  It  was  said  that  no  enemy 
could  ever  breach  it.  When  the  crunch 
came,  the  Nazi  BliUkreig  crumbled  the  pill- 
box defenses  In  48  hours.  The  art  of  warfare 
never  stands  stlU.  Methods  of  detection  are 
certain  to  improve.  What  then? 

I  do  not  mean  to  denigrate  the  necessity 
for  nuclear  defenses.  These  must  be  effec- 
tively maintained.  But  I  do  mean  to  raise 
doubts  about  the  MX.  Surely  our  planners, 
with  all  of  outer  space  to  work  In,  can  con- 
trive something  better  than  4.600  little  Ma- 
glnot pillboxes,  out  in  the  Western  sands.* 


MARKLEY  ON  THE  FUTURE 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  thing  that  helps  in  this  coun- 
try is  for  great  business  leaders  to 
speak  up  and  give  sound  leadership 
advice.  Recently.  Herbert  E.  Markley 
made  an  excellent  address  at  Hillsdale 
College  in  Michigan.  Herbert  E.  Mark- 
ley  is  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Timken  Co.,  and  also 
chairman  of  the  N.A.M.  I  read  a  copy 
of  his  complete  speech  in  Imprimis 
which  is  the  Hillsdale  College  report. 

He  simuned  up  the  seven  points 
where  we  need  to  concentrate  to  solve 
the  problems  of  inflation,  recession, 
and  energy.  He  said  we  need  specific 
actions.  Here  are  his  seven  points: 

1.  Balance  the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

2.  Eliminate  all  direct  Government  con- 
trols of  wages  and  prices. 

3.  Eliminate  controls  on  the  prices  of  pe- 
troleum products,  and  dismantle  the  whole 
apparatus  of  Government  allocations. 

4.  Reappraise  all  Goverriment  regulations 
that  Increase  the  costs  of  production. 

5.  Reform  the  Federal  tax  system  so  as  to 
encourage  a  higher  rate  of  capital  forma- 
tion. 

6.  Increase  the  focus  by  business,  labor, 
and  Government,  on  measures  for  raising 
our  productivity. 

7.  Renew  the  attention  to  research  and  de- 
velopment, as  the  means  of  opening  new  of)- 
portunlties  for  economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  let  me  quote  di- 
rectly some  of  the  excellent  sections  in 
this  report  by  Herbert  E.  Markley: 

Our  economic  climate  resembles  a  crisis 
atmosphere.  Political  figures  Intent  on  their 
own  re-election  are  Impelled  to  do  "some- 
thing," useful  or  no,  so  long  as  It  will  make 
a  dramatic  splash  on  the  6  o'clock  news.  But 


our  problems  are  not  brand-new.  On  the 
contrary,  we  are  sick  because  our  govern- 
ment has  for  years  been  applying  the  wrong 
remedies.  The  government  appears  to  have 
learned  nothing  from  years  of  applying  the 
wrong  solutions.  As  Will  Rogers  once  put  it. 
"Washington,  D.C.,  Is  the  only  place  on 
earth  where  sound  travels  faster  than 
light!" 

So  the  nation  races  merrily  down  the  road 
to  national  bankruptcy,  spending  far  more 
than  our  income  and  running  the  printing 
press  to  make  up  the  difference,  hurling 
huge  amounts  of  money  at  intractable  social 
problems,  taxing  heavily  the  productive  ele- 
ments of  our  society  and  turning  it  over  as 
•transfer  payments"  to  the  non-producers, 
pursuing  policies  that  encourage  current 
consumption  and  discourage  Investment  for 
the  future.  And  then  some  people  actually 
wonder  out  loud  how  we  go  so  sick! 

Government.  Since  1964,  we  have  had  the 
most  activist  government  In  our  history. 
Through  new  initiatives,  new  regulations, 
and  most  of  all  greatly  increased  spending, 
government  plays  an  ever-larger  role  in  our 
lives— budgeting,  taxing,  spending,  manag- 
ing, regulating,  controlling  many  aspects  of 
our  lives. 

To  what  purpose?  With  all  this  govem- 
ment  attention  focused  on  the  nation's 
economy,  matters  have  steadily  worsened. 
Over  a  recent  six-year  time  span,  while  the 
cost  of  living  in  America  rose  40  persent.  the 
otal  tax  bill  Jumped  65  percent.  Inflation, 
low  ninning  at  an  annual  rate  of  nearly  13 
percent,  pushes  wage-earners  into  higher 
tax  brackets,  while  their  real  purchasing 
power  is  steadily  eroded.  A  recent  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  bulletin  pointed  out 
that  in  1975  there  were  about  71  million 
people  in  the  work  force,  and  some  80  mil- 
lion people  drawing  govertmient  checks  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

Do  you  now  doubt  why  we  are  ill?  Surely, 
there  are  strong  grounds  for  the  view  that 
all  this  frenzied  government  activity,  flail- 
ing about,  hurling  ever-larger  sums  of 
money  at  prnhlenis,  issuing  regulations  at 
the  speed  of  light,  has  made  our  problems 
worse.  If  one  needs  further  proof,  two  com- 
modities basic  to  our  economy,  fundamental 
to  life  as  we  know  it.  are  bread  and  petro- 
leum products;  bread  is  relatively  free  of 
govermnent  controls.  It  is  available  In  abun- 
dance, you  don't  have  to  queue  up  to  buy  it. 
Petroleum  products,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  been  subjected  to  all  sort«  of  controls, 
allocations,  and  authorized  price  levels.  The 
result?  Gasoline  supplies  are  tight,  you  do 
queue  up  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  and 
some  days  try  to  find  an  open  service  sta- 
tion with  any  gasoline  to  sell!  The  moral 
suggests  itself,  but  note  one  additional 
point:  In  the  socialist  "Utopias"  of  the  world, 
notably  those  In  Eastern  Europe,  where  the 
government  controls  practically  everything, 
people  queue  up  for  bread,  for  gasoline,  for 
practically  everything.  As  Bill  Simon,  for- 
merly Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  a  dis- 
tinguished predecessor  at  this  podium,  has 
put  it,  "Personal  liberty  without  economic 
liberty  Is  an  absolute  contradiction— the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other." 

So  the  essential  first  step,  if  we  are  to 
start  to  get  well,  is  to  .stop  doing  the  things 
that  made  us  111  In  the  first  place— reckless 
government  spending,  deficit  financing,  de- 
clining productivity,  unfavorable  balance-of- 
trade,  Ux  policies  that  discourage  invest- 
ment. Those  are  the  narcotics  to  which  our 
society  has  become  addicted.  If  you  wi.sh  to 
help  a  friend  who  is  an  alcoholic,  the  first 
thing  you  must  do  for  him  Is  to  tell  him, 
plainly  and  forcibly;  the  cure  for  alcoholism 
is  to  stop  drlnklng!# 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
A  SALUTE  TO  GUSSIE  JONES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  the  achieve- 
ments of  an  Individual  who  is  commit- 
ted to  helping  people  excel  profession- 
ally and  spiritually— Mrs.  Gussie  Jones 
of  Cleveland.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Jones  has 
been  a  guiding  light  for  many  individ- 
uals in  the  Cleveland  metropolitan 
area  through  the  years.  I  feel  that  I 
have  been  blessed  to  know  and  work 
with  this  extraordinary  lady. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anyone 
who  has  known  her  that  can  honestly 
say  she  was  not  an  inspiration  to 
them.  She  is  a  lady  of  distinction  and 
admiration  in  Cleveland. 

Involvement  and  commitment  are 
the  words  which  best  personify  Mrs. 
Jones.  She  is  active  politically  and  cur- 
rently serves  as  the  chairman  of  the 
speakers  bureau  for  my  2Ist  Congres- 
sional District  Caucus.  Additionally, 
she  has  been  an  energetic  and  out- 
standing employee  of  the  telephone 
company  In  Cleveland  for  many  years. 
Not  only  has  she  grown  professionally 
during  her  career  at  the  telephone 
company,  but  she  also  has  helped 
others  climb  the  ladder  of  success.  Fi- 
nally, she  is  a  devout  Christian  and 
dedicated  churchworker.  She  radiates 
this  .sen.sc  of  charity  and  Christianity 
through  all  of  her  associations. 

Recently  Mrs.  Jones  was  named  "Ex- 
horter"  for  the  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Zion  Church.  This  is  a  posi- 
tion of  honor  and  tremendous  respon- 
sibility in  the  church.  She  is  the  first 
woman  in  modem  day  history  to 
obtain  this  title.  This  achievement  is 
another  addition  to  her  exhaustive  list 
of  firsts. 

But,  this  is  characteristic  of  Gussie 
Jones.  She  is  a  lady  of  firsts.  Through 
her  dedication  to  people,  she  could 
easily  be  deemed  the  first  lady  in  the 
hearts  of  many  Clevelanders. 

Accordingly,  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  enter  an  article  in  the  Record 
about  my  friend.  Gussie  Jones,  which 
appeared  in  the  Ohio  Pioneer 
People 

Through  the  years  as  a  community  leader, 
church  worker  and  public  speaker.  Pioneer 
Gussie  Jones  of  Cleveland  has  won  many 
awards.  But  none  compares  with  her  most 
recent  honor  of  being  named  an  "Exhorter" 
for  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
(A.M.E.)  Zion  Church. 

This  honor  gives  Gussie  the  right  to 
"exhort"  others  to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as 
their  personal  Savior.  Also,  It  qualifies 
Gussie  to  speak  as  a  representative  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Prior  to  receiving  this  high  church  title, 
Gussie  delivered  a  speech  to  her  church's 
congregation.  On  Oussie's  special  day,  there 
was  a  standing  room  only  crowd  as  her 
family,  friends  and  well-wishers  turned  out 
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to  watch  her  become  the  first  woman  tn 
modem  history  to  become  an  "Exhorter. " 

As  Gussie  delivered  her  speech,  the  large 
crowd  was  silent,  caught  up  in  the  ma<ic  of 
the  moment.  There  was  no  doubt  In  any- 
one's mind  that  Gussie  had  more  than  satis- 
fied the  stringent  requirements  necessarj' 
for  her  to  tjocome  a  representative  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  Her  speech  showed  her 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  her  rare 
ability  to  relate  biblical  truths  to  present 
day  situations. 

The  moment  of  Gussie's  "Exhortation" 
meant  that  her  hard  work,  perseverance. 
Christian  faith  and  dedication  to  her  fellow 
man  had  prepared  her  for  this  formidable 
task. 

Among  the  many  proclamations  she  re- 
ceived, was  one  from  her  good  friend  and 
admirer.  Congressman  Louis  Stokes.  It 
stated,  in  part: 

"Gussie  Jones  has  been  at  the  helm  of  re- 
sponsible positions  Iwth  in  her  church  work 
and  profession.  She  has  always  been  a  credit 
to  our  city,  our  people  and  her  church. 

"In  addition,  we  pay  tribute  to  our  hon- 
oree  as  a  lovely  mother  of  five  children, 
four  grandchildren  and  a  noble  wife,  who  Is 
a  role  model  of  greatness  m  both.  She  serve* 
with  distinction  as  chairman  of  the  speakers 
bureau  of  the  21st  Congressional  District 
Caucus,  as  well  as  with  many  viable  civic 
groups." 

Gussie  began  her  29  year  career  with  Ohio 
Bell  as  an  employee  In  the  cafeteria.  Today, 
she's  an  assistant  manager  in  the  General 
Services  departrpent.  She  has  won  numer- 
ous speaking  awards,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Bell  Speakers'  Bureau  and  the 
Spellbinder  speaking  club.* 


THE  LEAGUERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NFW  JERSETt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday evening  in  my  home  city  of 
Newark  the  Leaguers— a  community- 
based  group  dedicated  to  helping 
young  people— will  hold  a  cotillion 
dance  for  over  90  high  school  young- 
sters and  their  families  from  Newark 
and  East  Orange.  The  purpose  of  the 
dance  at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel  in 
Newark  will  be  to  announce  college 
scholarships  to  many  of  the  young- 
sters. It  will  be  a  family  affair  in 
which  various  colleges,  private  organi- 
zations, and  individuals  will  donate 
scholarship  prizes  to  youngsters  in 
need. 

This  is  just  one  of  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  the  Leaguers  help  to 
expand  the  cultural  and  educational 
opportunities  open  to  young  people  in 
New  Jersey's  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  consider  it  an  invaluable  insti- 
tution to  our  community— led  by  a 
tireless  champion  of  equal  opportunity 
in  Dr.  Mary  Burch. 

Since  Dr.  Burch  founded  the  Lea- 
guers in  1946  over  25.000  youngsters 
have  been  helped  and  more  are  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  Leaguers  every 
year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  salute  Dr. 
Mary  Burch.  my  long-time  friend  and 
coworker  in  the  battle  to  Improve  op- 
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portimities  for  youth.  I  also  would  like 
to  encourage  the  Leaguers  to  continue 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

No  such  luck.  They  are  crawling  all  over 
one  another,  trying  to  lay  hands  on  this  or 
that  lever  of  power  as  though  the  economy 
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minute  the  demand  for  goods  began  to  nse 
again. 
The  committee  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


senior   centers   are   not   Just   a   good     these  choices  reflect  the  free  will  of  the 
idea— they  are  a  valuable  way  of  life.#    people  untainted  by  the  "unanimity"  of  an 
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in  concert  with  our  NATO  allies,  the 
administration  agreed  that  it  would 
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portunities  for  youth.  I  also  would  like 
to  encourage  the  Leaguers  to  continue 
their  outstanding  work  and  wish  them 
an  enjoyable  evening  on  Saturday.* 


AMERICA'S  WATER  RESOURCES 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

Of  CALirORlflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  protection  of  America's 
water  resources  is  a  fundamental  duty 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  very  existence  of  our  society,  now 
and  for  all  future  generations,  depends 
on  how  well  we  safeguard  those  re- 
sources, how  well  we  defend  them 
against  misuse  and  neglect. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  an  energy 
crisis  today  that  is  sorely  testing  the 
mettle  of  this  great  Nation,  but  I  am 
convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  loom- 
ing crisis  of  water  resources  poses  an 
even  greater  threat  to  all  our  people. 

Our  homes,  our  farms  and  factories, 
our  continued  social  and  economic 
progress,  are  dependent  on  a  constant, 
abundant  supply  of  clean  water,  and  it 
is  up  to  us  in  the  Congress  to  provide 
the  direction  and  the  leadership  that 
alone  can  assure  the  contin^ied  avail- 
ability of  these  resources  when  and 
where  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  this 
body  have  demonstrated  time  and 
time  again  that  they  support  the  con- 
servation and  wise  use  of  our  waters: 
that  they  recognize  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  a  sound  water  policy  in 
meeting  our  national  needs  and  fulfill- 
ing of  our  national  goals. 

It  is  most  fitting  therefore,  that  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  those  policies 
today  and  affirm  our  support  for  them 
by  supporting  a  resolution  which  I  am 
introducing  today  proclaiming  the 
week  of  October  20-25.  1980,  to  be 
"National  Water  Resources  Week."» 


UP,  UP.  UP 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOURI 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1980 

•  Mr.   BOLUNG.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 
following  editorial  appeared  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  Monday,  April  28. 
1980. 1  commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial  follows: 
Dp,  Dp,  Dp 

The  ooet  of  living  Is  going  up  in  America 
like  a  loose  ballon.  Recession  and  unemploy- 
ment, the  economic  ropes  of  last  resort,  wUl 
pull  down  inflation  eventually— and  tempo- 
rarily—but  It  will  remain  painfully  high  for 
a  long  time,  perhape  years. 

Because  there  is  no  quick  cure  for  the  pre- 
dicament now  shared  by  most  industrial 
countries,  common  sense  suggests  that  busi- 
neaa  and  government  and  labor  would  be 
using  that  time  to  find  a  slow  cure. 
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No  such  luck.  They  are  crawling  all  over 
one  another,  trying  to  lay  hands  on  this  or 
that  lever  of  power  as  though  the  economy 
were  some  ramshackle  machine  that  runs 
on  high-octane  doctrine. 

Prom  Democrats,  you  get  a  choice  of 
wage-price  controls  and  trade  barriers  or 
riding  out  the  storm  and  being  a  better 
person.  Ronald  Reagan  would  put  out  the 
fire  with  gasoline— a  30  percent  tax  cut. 
Business  moves  in  for  a  quick  killing  in  the 
federal-regulation  market,  laying  all  the 
blame  on  government,  disclaiming  any  re- 
sponsibility for  the  mess.  The  answers 
seldom  have  anything  in  common  with  the 
real  questions. 

There  are  exceptions,  one  being  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  whose 
recent  annual  report  contains  some 
thoughtful  ways  out  of  inflation  and  reces- 
sion that  have  largely  been  ignored  In  the 
election-year  search  for  easy  answers. 

The  committee  does  not  dwell  on  the  past, 
but  there  is  no  mystery  about  the  causes  of 
Inflation.  Rising  energy  costs  are  part  of  it. 
as  is  the  good  life.  The  price  of  a  Che\Tolet 
has  more  than  doubled  in  two  decades,  not 
because  It  gets  you  there  twice  as  fast  but 
because  it  is  safer,  cleaner,  fancier  and  air- 
conditioned,  and  because  its  workers  get 
better  health  care  and  bigger  pensions. 

In  some  cases,  as  In  housing,  demand 
simply  outran  supply  and  drove  prices  sky- 
high.  The  government  did  its  share,  running 
in  the  red  for  19  of  the  last  20  years  until  it 
was  borrowing  nearly  one  of  the  every  four 
dollars  available  in  credit  markets. 

And,  in  all  this,  business  either  forgot  how 
to  compete  or  lost  Interest  at  the  very  time 
that  growing  Industries  In  other  countries 
made  It  possible  for  Americans  to  shop  In  a 
world  market,  no  longer  dominated  by  their 
own  companies. 

The  Dnlted  States  Is  still  the  world's  top 
exporter,  but  Just  barely.  And  In  exports  per 
capita,  it  Is  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  IS 
countries.  Including  Sweden,  Italy  and 
Taiwan. 

Finally,  America  let  its  Industrial  base 
wear  down  during  most  of  the  1960s  and  all 
of  the  1970s  to  the  point  where  productivity 
not  only  stopped  growing  but  actually  fell, 
and  where  higher  levels  of  production  could 
be  achieved  only  at  higher  costs. 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee  warns 
that  there  is  no  quick  way  to  solve  the  coun- 
try's problems  and  that.  Indeed,  any  at- 
tempt to  take  shortcuts  will  only  make  mat- 
ters worse. 

What  the  committee  recommends  is  put- 
ting monetary  policy  and  the  budget  and 
tax  policy  on  the  path  of  slow,  steady 
growth  and  leaving  it  there  rather  than 
changing  direction  with  every  new  report  on 
unemployment  and  prices. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  money  supply 
should  be  slowed  down,  but  gradually.  The 
budget  should  be  balanced.  Federal  regula- 
tions shoUld  be  trimmed  to  fit  the  problems 
more  precisely,  but  not  abandoned.  Taxes 
should  be  cut  enough  to  help  consumers 
meet  rising  costs  but  not  enough  to  touch 
off  a  spending  spree.  Business  taxes  should 
be  cut  to  free  up  money  to  rebuild  plants 
and  buy  more  modem  equipment,  but  not 
willy-nilly. 

A  recession,  the  committee  says,  may  take 
some  pressure  off  prices,  but  will  not  break 
Inflation.  Dnemployment  would  have  to 
remain  at  near-depression  levels  between 
now  and  1985  to  shave  a  mere  2  percent 
from  an  Inflation  rate  now  running  at  18 
percent  a  year. 

Dnless  something  is  done  in  that  time  to 
make  American  industry  more  efficient,  the 
inflation    rate    would    start    back   up   the 
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minute  the  demand  lor  goods  began  to  nse 
again. 

The  committee  does  not  have  all  the  an- 
swers. It  says,  for  example,  that  business 
tax  relief  should  be  selective  so  that  new 
capital  would  go  to  companies  with  the 
highest  potential  for  increased  efficiency. 

Extra  cash  rolling  into  Detroit  three  years 
ago,  for  example,  probably  would  have  been 
spent  producing  double-decked  land-cruis- 
ers, which  is  not  what  the  country  needs. 

But  the  committee  does  not  describe  the 
mechanism  that  might  be  used  for  picking 
and  choosing  among  companies.  That  is  the 
part  of  the  slow  cure  that  government  and 
business  and  labor  should  be  searching  for. 

And  that  cannot  happen  as  long  as  they 
keep  fighting  each  other  for  control  of  the 
machinery,  and  keep  trying  to  persuade 
Americans  that  they  have  some  quick  cure.t 


NATIONAL  SENIOR  CENTER 
WEEK 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  an  extremely  important 
week  in  Delaware  and  across  the 
Nation.  This  week  we  honor  our  Na- 
tion's senior  centers.  Centers  across 
Delaware  will  be  holding  open  houses 
and  other  appropriate  events  to  share 
with  the  public  the  vital  contributions 
these  centers  make  to  our  State. 

Senior  centers  offer  a  variety  of 
worthwhile  activities,  vital  services 
and  enjoyable  social  contacts  for 
senior  citizens.  Many  enjoy  the  hobby 
and  craft  activities  offered  at  the  cen- 
ters. Not  only  do  these  serve  as  inter- 
esting hobbles,  but  some  senior  center 
groups  sell  their  products  to  the  public 
and  easn  some  extra  money  as  well. 
Other  activities  of  the  centers  include 
photography  lessons,  speakers,  and 
trips  to  various  attractions  around 
their  regions.  All  of  these  events  pro- 
vide a  chance  for  senior  citizens  to 
enjoy  an  active  and  pleasant  time  with 
their  peers. 

The  centers  also  provide  low  cost  hot 
meals  for  senior  citizens.  Recent  stud- 
ies indicate  that  poor  nutrition  is  a 
problem  for  a  considerable  number  of 
our  Nation's  elderly.  Spiraling  infla- 
tion increases  the  portion  of  an  older 
American's  income  which  must  be 
spent  on  heating  and  rent,  thus  cut- 
ting into  their  budgets  for  food.  I  be- 
lieve this  highlights  the  importance  of 
the  role  the  centers  take  in  preparing 
nutritious  meals  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  indeed  an  impor- 
tant week  in  Delaware.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  can  strengthen  our  ties  with 
older  members  of  our  families,  our 
neighborhoods  and  our  communities. 
It  Is  a  time  when  we  should  remember 
the  benefits  of  tapping  the  knowledge 
and  experience  older  people  have— a 
significant  resource  for  Delaware,  and 
the  whole  Nation.  In  short,  this  week 
we  in  DelawEire  will  recognize  that 
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senior  centers  are  not  Just  a  good 
idea— they  are  a  valuable  way  of  life.* 


ALEXANDER 
KARAGEORGEVITCH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
many  Members  may  be  interested  to 
know  that  the  Crown  Prince  of  Yugo- 
slavia, Alexander  Karageorgevitch.  is 
now  a  resident  of  the  Chicago  area 
where  he  is  an  executive  with  an  inter- 
national insurance  brokerage  firm. 

The  future  of  Yugoslavia,  specifical- 
ly the  ability  to  keep  free  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  will  be  a  major  diplo- 
matic challeng;e  in  the  years  to  come. 
Therefore,  I  wish  to  insert  an  article, 
by  Mr.  Karageorgevitch.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Chicago  Tribune  May 
12.  He  maintains  an  objective,  nonpar- 
tisan view  of  developments  in  Yugosla- 
via, and  I  believe  that  his  comments, 
following  the  death  of  President  Tito, 
are  certainly  worth  pondering: 

Yugoslavian  Prince  Suggests  a  Monarchy 
(By  Alexander  Karageorgevitch) 

The  death  of  a  head  of  state  always  cre- 
ates a  perilous  situation.  In  a  communist 
country  this  is  especially  the  case,  since  the 
process  of  succession  In  such  a  political 
system  is  always  undefined  and  murky. 
Today,  Yugoslavia  finds  Itself  at  a  cross- 
roads and  the  route  it  takes  is  of  far  more 
than  local  significance. 

Since  President  Tito's  disappearance  from 
the  political  scene  unfortunately  coincides 
with  a  clear  m»nifest«Hon  of  the  Soviet 
Unions  resolve  to  venture  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  its  empire  as  defined  at  Yalta 
and  Potsdam,  the  nature  of  the  resolution 
of  Yugoslavia's  predicament  is  tremendous- 
ly important  both  for  continued  peace  in 
Europe  and  for  the  relationship,  already 
strained,  between  the  Dnlted  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Dnion. 

Tito  long  survived  successfully  In  the 
middle  of  the  East-West  seesaw,  promising 
to  the  East  his  faith  In  Marxlst-I«nlnlst 
principles,  to  the  West  his  Independence 
from  the  Soviet  bloc,  and  to  the  developing 
world  his  belief  in  nonalignment. 

Much  of  the  success  of  his  regime's  for- 
eign poli'-y  came  from  the  great  powers' 
willingnes.s  to  leave  some  Issues  undefined 
in  their  complex  postwar  relationship  and 
from  the  fact  that,  although  a  lesser  figure 
in  the  political  vortex  of  World  War  TI  and 
its  immediate  aftermath,  he  outlived  all  the 
primary  statesmen  of  that  period. 

While  his  East- West  balancing  act  and  his 
antics  in  the  forum  of  the  Third  World  na- 
tions kept  him,  until  recently.  In  the  globes 
news-media  limelight,  his  Internal  political 
and  economic  policies  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired. In  the  long  run,  Yugoslavia's  eco- 
nomic deterioration  may  yet  remain  the 
most  damaging  part  of  his  legacy. 

Whatever  posterity  may  say  about  the  Tl- 
toist  period  of  Yugoslavia's  history,  from 
1945  to  1980,  this  era  is  now  ended,  and  the 
choices  that  the  Yugoslav  peoples— six  re- 
publics and  two  autonomous  regions— make 
at  this  point  will  determine  the  country's 
destiny  for  decades. 

It  Is  thus  of  paramount  Importance  that 
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these  choices  reflect  the  free  wlU  of  the 
people  untainted  by  the  "unanimity"  of  an 
election  controlled  by  a  single  party. 

Politically  and  economically,  Yugoslavia's 
gradual  evolution  toward  a  broad-based  and 
democratic  form  of  government  is  probably 
the  most  natural  course  for  the  country's 
development.  Such  an  evolution  clearly  re- 
quires the  concord  of  all  the  Yugoslav  peo- 
ples, since  this  Is  definitely  In  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  the  numerous  nationalities  or 
regions. 

It  also  calls  for  mature  understanding  on 
the  part  of  those  now  in  power  that  Yugo- 
slavia's political  future  requires  far  wider 
participation  than  has  been  available 
through  the  League  of  Communists'  control 
over  all  aspects  of  the  nation's  political,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  cultural  life. 

This  broadening  of  participation  in  deci- 
sion-making should  not  exclude  the  con- 
structive thinking  of  any  sphere  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum.  It  Is  equally  Important  that 
during  this  transitional  process  the  country 
as  a  whole  remain  free  of  any  external  med- 
dling whatever  in  Its  own  affairs.  Finally, 
for  Yugoslavia,  which  has  existed  as  a  mul- 
tinational entity  only  since  the  end  of 
World  War  I,  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment alone  may  not  provide  a  sufficient- 
ly strong  bond  M  unity,  and  this  Is  where 
the  unifying  role  of  a  constitutional  monar- 
chy may  prove  to  be  a  fundamental  political 
benefit  for  all  the  Yugoslav  people. 

From  the  time  that  my  great  grandfather, 
Peter  I,  who  was  King  of  the  Sert>s,  Croats. 
and  Slovenes  from  1903  to  1921,  translated 
John  Stuart  Mill's  essay  "On  liberty"  Into 
Serbo-Croatian,  until  the  present,  my  dy- 
nasty's respect  for  the  parliamentary 
system  of  government  and  Its  effort  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  country's  unity  and  con- 
cord have  been  proved  time  and  again,  even 
amid  the  harshest  political  ordeals. 

My  grandfather,  Alexander  I— he  was 
King  of  Yugoslavia  from  1921  to  1934— gave 
his  life  (he  was  assassinated  In  Marseilles) 
in  the  service  of  the  unity  of  Yugoslavia. 

My  father,  Peter  II.  who  was  King  of  Yu- 
goslavia from  1934  to  1945  (and  who  died  In 
1970  In  Denver.  Colo.)  was  determined  that 
Yugoslavia  should  again  be  a  parliamentary 
democracy.  His  InabUlty  to  continue  in  that 
direction  was  more  the  fault  of  the  great 
powers'  arrangements  than  of  any  lack  of 
personal  will  or  IrUtlative. 

Both  now  and  in  the  future,  I  will  be 
equally  ready  to  accept  the  free  will  of  the 
Yugoslav  peoples  concerning  both  the  desti- 
ny of  the  country  and  the  role  of  the  Kara- 
georgevitch dynasty  in  It.  Even  if  that  deci- 
sion eventually  does  not  favor  a  return  to 
constitutional  monarchy,  I  am  certain  that  I 
and  my  descendants  will  continue  to  play  an 
active  and  constructive  role  In  the  political 
and  public  life  of  the  country  whose  history 
has  so  reflected  the  selfless  state-building 
efforts  of  my  family.* 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  DOU- 
BLETALK  ON  DEFENSE  SPEND- 
ING 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May 
1977.  the  Carter  administration  for- 
mally recognized  that  the  magnitude 
of  the  Soviet  threat  could  not  be  met 
within  the  scope  of  the  5-year  defense 
program  it  had  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress only  4  months  earlier.  Speaking 
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in  concert  with  our  NATO  allies,  the 
administration  agreed  that  it  would 
seek  to  mitigate  the  yawning  chasm 
between  Soviet  and  American  military 
power  by  increasing  defense  expendi- 
ture by  3  percent  per  year.  No  rigorous 
defense  of  this  level  of  investment  was 
offered,  between  either  a  higher  or 
lower  figure,  but  the  Congress  was  as- 
sured that  a  suitable  growth  in  critical 
defense  programs  could  \>e  purchased 
within  the  3-percent  growth  target 
that  would  have  a  meaningful  impact 
on  the  U.S.  defense  capability. 

The  first  budget  the  administration 
submitted  to  the  Congress  that  had  a 
major  reshaping  reflecting  the  3-per- 
cent growth  commitment  was  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget.  Many  congres- 
sional observers,  including  myself, 
were  surprised  when  the  fiscal  year 
1980  budget  met  the  real  growth 
target  only  in  budget  outlays,  the 
amount  reflecting  Government  de- 
fense disbursements  during  the  fiscal 
year.  Since  such  disbursements  reflect 
prior  years  expenditure  commitments, 
this  statistic  was  not  a  particularly  en- 
couraging sign  that  the  administration 
would  follow  up  on  its  rhetoric  with 
genuine  defense  programs. 

Diuing  the  formulation  process  for 
the  fiscal  year  I98I  budget,  two  impor- 
tant events  took  place  which  have  had 
a  major  impact  on  the  development  of 
the  budget.  The  first  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration's real  growth  objectives 
could  only  be  met  if  Its  inflation  esti- 
mate was  in  accordance  with  experi- 
ence. We  now  know  that  inflation  was 
very  seriously— some  would  argue,  de- 
liberately—underestimated in  the 
budget  process.  As  a  result,  actual 
fiscal  year  1980  real  growth  has  fallen 
far  short  of  original  expectations.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  growth  in  oil 
prices  was  also  unanticipated,  further 
depressing  the  real  growth  in  defense 
expenditures.  The  emergence  of  high 
double-digit  inflation  levels  and  grow- 
ing fuel  costs  sharply  curtailed  any 
real  growth  in  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget. 

These  effects  on  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  were  recognized  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  in  particular,  by  the  Senate. 
Several  Senators  indicated  that  they 
would  find  it  difficult  to  support  the 
ratification  of  the  SALT  11  Treaty 
unless  the  administration  significantly 
revised  upward,  its  5-year  defense  pro- 
gram expenditure  targets.  For  months, 
the  administration  persisted  in  its 
belief  that  the  defense  program  ex- 
pressed in  the  5-year  defense  plan  sub- 
mitted with  the  fiscal  year  1980 
budget  was  adequate.  The  Congress 
persisted  as  well.  When  it  became 
clear  that  the  administration  could 
not  possibly  succeed  in  SALT  II  ratifi- 
cation in  the  Senate  without  strength- 
ening the  U.S.  defense  posture,  it  re- 
lented. In  December  1979,  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  presented  the 
major  details  of  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  which  would  provide 
for  5.6  percent  real  growth  in  obllga- 
tlonal    authority— budget   authority- 
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and  In  excess  of  a  3-percent  growth  In 
outlays.  In  contrast  to  its  presentation 
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when  it  submitted  its  fiscal  year  I98I 
budget.  Not  only  did  the  admlnistra- 
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the  city  of  Chicago,  issued  a  proclama-' 
tion  that  May  10.  1980,  be  proclaimed 
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REOPENING  THE  DEBATE  ON  RE- 
VITALIZING OUR  INNER  CITIES 
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more  people  producing  goods  and  services, 
then  you  might  be  Interested  In  the  Drban 
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wage  laws  unchanged  but  reduce  the  em- 
ployers' Social  Security  UabUltv.) 
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azKl  In  excess  of  a  3-percent  growth  In 
outlays.  In  contrast  to  Its  presentation 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  It 
argued  for  the  superiority  of  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  over  outlays  as  a 
measure  of  the  administration's  deter- 
mination to  Improve  the  D^.  defense 
posture. 

There  remain  the  difficult  problem 
of  dealing  with  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion and  higher  fuel  prices  in  the 
budget  already  in  the  process  of  ex- 
ecution, the  fiscal  year  1980  defense 
program.  In  its  presentation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration  stated  that  it 
would  send  up  a  supplemental  budget 
request  of  $3.2  billion  to  meet  the  un- 
anticipated fuel  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1980,  and  eventually  would  submit  a 
supplemental  appropriation  request 
for  $4.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981  to 
meet  hlgher-than-budgeted  fuel  costs. 

To  finance  the  fiscal  year  1980  sup- 
plemental budget  request  required  a 
difficult  choice.  Either  new  funds 
would  have  to  be  raised,  or  the  growth 
of  selected  nondefense  programs 
would  have  to  be  curtailed  if  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  were  to  be  at- 
tained. 

As  we  have  seen  too  often  in  the 
past  3  years,  when  faced  with  a  diffi- 
cult and  fundamental  policy  choice, 
the  administration  adopts  a  posture  of 
rhetorical  bravado  In  support  of  its  de- 
fense growth  objective,  while  seeking 
to  imdermine  the  same  policy  "under 
the  table."  Nowhere  has  this  duplici- 
tous  policy  been  better  illustrated 
than  it  has  in  the  budget  debate  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week. 

The  administration  reneged  on  its 
commitment  to  fully  fund  the  entire 
fiscal  year  1980  fuel  cost  increase  in  its 
submission  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  sup- 
plemental Instead,  it  proposed  cutting 
nearly  $1  billion  in  defense  programs 
to  facilitate  the  financing  of  the  fuel 
price  increase.  Indeed,  in  a  memoran- 
dum unearthed  by  the  press,  fiscal 
year  1980  programs  were  specifically 
reduced  so  that  the  administration 
could  support  Its  rhetorical  posture  of 
achieving  real  growth  in  its  fiscal  year 
1981  budget  submission.  This  bit  of  du- 
plicity was  made  necessary  because 
the  administration  had  also  proposed 
an  amendment  to  its  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  submission  that  would  cut  back 
defense  programs  still  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  to  finance  the 
unbudgeted  fuel  price  increases  for 
the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

The  coup  de  grace  of  this  sordid  epi- 
sode occurred  in  the  administration's 
behind-the-scenes  effort  on  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  resolution.  A  substi- 
tute budget  resolution  proposed  by 
Representatives  Gramm  and  Holt 
would  have  restored  to  the  fiscal  year 
1981  budget,  full  funding  for  the  pro- 
grams—including actual  fuel  costs— 
the  administration  said  it  supported 
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when  it  submitted  its  fiscal  year  1981 
budget.  Not  only  did  the  administra- 
tion oppose  the  Gramm-Holt  substi- 
tute, but  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  it  supported  a  substitute 
offered  by  Representative  Obf?  which 
would  have  cut  defense  expenditure  $4 
biUlon  below  the  sum  the  President 
had  recommended. 

This  Is  a  shameful  behavior  from  a 
President  who  said  he  would  "never 
lie."  By  adopting  a  rhetorical  posture 
of  supporting  an  increase  in  defense 
expenditure  for  public  consimiption 
on  the  one  hand,  while  seeking  to 
reduce  defense  expenditure  below  the 
level  the  administration  is  supporting 
in  public  may  be  of  some  assistance  in 
winning  the  vote  of  those  uniivformed 
about  the  details  of  the  defense 
budget,  but  America's  adversaries  will 
not  be  confused. 

The  administration's  behavior 
speaks  much  more  loudly  than  its 
words.  Failure  to  support  the  initi- 
ation of  defense  programs  which  will 
redress  the  growing  military  imbal- 
ance between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  reveals  &a  luiwllling- 
ness  of  the  American  leadership  to 
face  squarely  the  gravity  of  the  inter- 
national situation.  Continuation  of 
such  a  situation  could  embolden  the 
Soviet  leadership  to  the  point  where 
Afghanistan  will  be  but  a  prelude  to 
an  increasingly  violent  series  of  con- 
frontations with  the  Soviet  Union  that 
can  only  lead  to  war.  The  administra- 
tion's de  facto  program  of  disarma- 
ment by  stealth  is  the  most  dangerous 
form  of  brinkmanship  for  It  invites 
our  adversaries  to  miscalculate  the 
nature  of  the  resolve  of  the  American 
people  to  support  a  defense  posture 
that  will  assure  a  military  potential  to 
sustain  our  vital  Interests. 

The  administration  emphasizes  its 
contempt  for  public  attitudes  as  well. 
It  is  clear  from  every  scrap  of  evidence 
available  that  Americans  have  become 
concerned  about  our  defense  posture, 
and  expect  their  elected  representa- 
tives to  respond  to  that  concern.  The 
administration  recognizes  the  public's 
concern  as  evidenced  by  its  rhetoric, 
but  is  so  dominated  by  advisers  with 
an  antidefense  disposition  that  it 
cannot  formulate  and  execute  a  policy 
consistent  with  its  rhetoric.  It  is  my 
hope  that  our  decaying  defense  pos- 
ture can  be  reversed  before  we  reach 
the  abyss.* 


MAYORAL  PROCLAMATION- 

PAUL        HALL        BOYS        CLUB 
AWARDS  DAY 


HON.  BENNETT  M.  STEWART 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13.  1980 

•  Mr.  STEWART.   Mr.   Speaker,  re- 
cently, Hon.  Jane  M.  Byrne,  mayor  of 
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the  city  of  Chicago,  issued  a  proclama-' 
tion  that  May  10,  1980,  be  proclaimed 
Paul  Hall  Boys  Club  Awards  Day. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  young  man  of  14 
years  of  age  on  the  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago, part  of  which  Is  in  the  district 
which  I  represent,  appeared  before  the 
Chicago  Housing  Authority  to  request 
baseball  equipment  for  the  team  he 
was  organizing.  That  young  man  was 
Paul  Hall,  who  is  now  30  years  of  age. 
After  many  tribulations,  he  has  put 
together  an  organization  of  more  than 
650  youth  who  spend  their  leisure 
hours  in  an  aiterschool  remedial  read- 
ing or  math  program,  rehearsals  of 
their  award  winning  marching  War- 
riors Dnmi  and  Bugle  Corps,  playing 
ball  or  praying  in  the  chapel  of  the 
building  he  was  finally  able  to  secure. 
Mr.  Hall  is  by  day  a  social  worker,  but 
his  evenings  and  weekends,  and  some 
of  his  personal  salary,  are  devoted  to 
these  youngsters  who  would  otherwise 
be  In  the  streets,  engaged  in  unproduc- 
tive activities. 

I  had  the  honor  of  accompanying 
the  Warriors  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  they 
marched  in  the  National  Council  of 
Jaycees  Independence  Day  t*arade  of 
1977  and  later  that  same  day  present- 
ed a  short  concert  on  the  steps  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol.  I  was  so  impressed  with 
Paul  Hall's  dedication  and  the  re- 
sponse of  the  youth  to  that  dedication 
that  in  1978  I  worked  with  him  to  get 
support  from  Federal"  and  private 
sources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  Mr.  Hall's  service 
to  the  community  has  been  meritori- 
ous, and  I  would  like  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  Mayor  Byrne's 
proclamation: 

PROaAMATlON 

Whereas,  the  annual  awards  banquet  of 
the  Paul  HaU  Boys  Club  will  be  held  In  the 
ballroom  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  on 
May  10;  and 

Whereas,  this  event  wUl  mark  the  twenti- 
eth anniversary  of  the  awards  banquet,  at 
which  the  Boys  Club  awards  of  the  Alberta 
HaU  Humanitarian  and  Memorial  awards 
are  given  In  recognition  of  outstanding 
achievement;  and 

Whereas,  recipients  of  honors  for  1980 
will  be  Walter  Payton  and  Vince  Evans  of 
the  Chicago  Bears.  Barbara  Proctor,  adver- 
tising executive.  Max  Robinson,  newscaster. 
Judge  Russell  DeBow  and  Ernest  Lee,  presi- 
dent of  the  Sunbeam  Corporation:  Now, 
therefore, 

I.  Jane  M.  Byrne.  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
Chicago,  do  hereby  proclaim  May  10,  1980, 
to  be  Paul  Hall  Boys  Club  Awards  Day  In 
Chicago  and  urge  all  citizens  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  special  events  arranged  for  this 
time. 
Dated  this  15th  day  of  AprU,  1980. 

Jani:  M.  Byrne. 

Maiior.9 
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REOPENING  THE  DEBATE  ON  RE- 
VITALIZING OUR  INNER  CITIES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP  - 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  1, 
I  introduced  the  Urban  Jobs  and  En- 
terprise Zone  Act,  a  bill  to  greenline 
our  inner  cities  by  providihg  major  tax 
incentives  for  individuals  and  small 
businesses.  At  the  time  I  called  on  my 
colleagues  to  reopen  the  debate  on  re- 
vitalizing the  inner  cities. 

In  an  editorial  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post.  William  Raspberry  gave 
strong  support  to  this  new  approach. 
"What  America  needs,"  he  said,  "are 
more  people  gainfully  employed,  more 
people  producing  goods  and  services." 
What  America's  inner-city  poor  need  is 
economic  growth— both  in  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  in  their  own  communi- 
ties. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
there  are  no  simple  solutions  to  urban 
decay.  What  I've  tried  to  do,  though, 
is  reopen  the  debate  by  Introducing  a 
totally  new  concept— the  jobs  and  en- 
terprise zone.  Within  these  zones  Con- 
gress would  provide  major  tax  incen- 
tives for  individuals  and  small  busi- 
nesses. In  essence,  the  bill  would 
greenline  the  irmer  city. 

As  William  Raspberry  points  out, 
this  idea  has  been  discussed  in  Eng- 
land during  the  last  couple  of  years. 
Dr.  Stuart  Butler,  an  Ehiglish  expert 
now  working  at  the  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, has  been  especially  important  in 
bringing  this  concept  to  the  attention 
of  Americans.  He  was  of  great  help  to 
me  when  I  was  thinking  through  my 
own  enterprise  zone  bill.  The  Urban 
Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act  itself, 
however,  differs  from  the  British  pro- 
posals because  it  is  tailored  to  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It  does  not, 
for  instance,  undertake  major  regula- 
tory reforms,  as  this  is  largely  the  pre- 
rogative of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Instead,  the  bill  provides  sig- 
nificant tax  incentives,  and  leaves 
changes  in,  say,  rent  control  or  zoning 
to  the  local  governments.  Indeed,  I  be- 
lieve one  of  the  bill's  virtues  is  that  it 
leaves  considerable  scope  for  local  gov- 
ernment—and community— initiative. 
Jobs  and  enterprise  zones  can,  and 
should,  be  part  of  a  Federal-State- 
local  partnership. 

I  commend  William  Raspberry's  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, and  urge  you  to  join  me  in 
this  new  debate  about  how  we  can  re- 
vitalize our  inner  cities. 

The  article  follows: 

Urban  Enterprise 

If  you  l)eUeve,  with  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, that  inflation  can  be  cured  by  creating 
a  recession  that  curtails  production  and 
throws  people  out  of  work,  what  follows 
won't  make  much  sense  to  you; 

But  if  you  believe  that  what  America 
needs  is  more  people  gainfully  employed. 
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more  people  producing  goods  and  services, 
then  you  might  be  interested  in  the  Urban 
Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act  introduced 
(May  1)  by  Rep.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.). 

"Enterprise  zones"  are  not  Kemp's  brain- 
child, itather,  the  idea  comes  from  two  Eng- 
lishmen: Prof.  Peter  Hall  tmd  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Geoffrey  Howe. 

But  as  Arthur  Laffer  (he  of  the  "Laffer 
Curve")  might  tell  you.  Kemp  isn't  averse  to 
borrowing  a  good  Idea. 

The  point  of  the  present  idea  is  to  halt 
the  spread  of  urban  decay  by  turning  the 
most  depressed  areas  of  the  cities  into  "en- 
terprise zones"— economic  free-fire  areas— In 
which  nearly  aU  zoning  and  other  govern- 
mental controls  would  be  abolished.  Proper- 
ty and  business  taxes  would  be  substantially 
abated. 

The  changes  would  make  the  blighted 
areas  attractive  to  businesses  and  that,  in 
turn,  would  foster  an  economic  reversal, 
making  the  areas  viable  once  again. 

New  businesses  (mostly  small  and  margin- 
al) would  take  root,  and  unemployment 
would  go  down— and  in  precisely  the  areas 
most  in  need  of  It. 

Stuart  Butler,  a  Britisher  now  a  perma- 
nent resident  here,  has  written  about  the 
British  version  of  enterprise  zones  in  the 
winter  issue  of  the  Lincoln  Review. 

He  begins  by  recalling  the  reasons  for 
urban  decline:  the  shift  from  heavy  city- 
based  Industries  to  high-technology  fac- 
tories in  the  suburbs  and  the  improved 
transportation  and  communications  systems 
that  make  suburban  locations  more  attrac- 
tive. 

One  result;  "In  the  South  Bronx,  for  ex- 
ample, 66  percent  of  the  inhabitants  were 
black  or  Hispanic  by  1970,  and  40  percent 
were  below  18.  One-third  of  the  population 
Is  now  dependent  on  welfare,  and  although 
the  South  Bronx  has  lost  20  percent  of  its 
residents,  it  has  lost  fewer  than  3  i)ercent  of 
its  welfare  cases." 

The  effect  on  the  city's  overall  tax  base  is, 
of  course,  devastating. 

Converting  the  South  Bronxes  of  America 
into  enterprise  zones  would  make  them  at- 
tractive to  small  ,  entrepreneurs,  whom 
Butler  describes  as  "a  different  breed"  from 
executives  of  major  corporations.  "They  are 
generally  people  with  a  saleable  skill  or  idea 
but  little  capital,  who  are  quite  willing  to 
devote  long  hours  in  poor  working  condi- 
tions to  build  up  their  businesses." 

And  the  good  effects  spread.  "The  man 
with  the  skill  utilizes  the  labor  of  his  family 
or  neighbors  to  establish  and  conduct  his 
enterpriser  Normally,  these  r>eople  will  have 
very  little  knowledge  of  business  skills  when 
they  begin,  and  mistakes  are  made.  But  the 
whole  process  serves  as  an  apprenticeship; 
and  as  the  business  grows,  it  draws  in  more 
and  more  local  help.  These  employees  may 
commence  with  low-paid,  unskilled  work, 
but  they  can  acquire  skills  and  re.sponsibil- 
ities  as  the  company  develops." 

So  why  haven't  small  businesses  already 
moved  into  New  York's  South  Bronx  or 
Washington's  Anacostia  or  the  blighted 
areas  of  other  cities? 

The  reasons,  says  Butler,  are  those  repeat- 
edly cited  by  businessmen;  regulation,  infla- 
tion, taxes  and  government  paper  work. 

The  enterprise  zone  concept  would  elimi- 
nate most  of  these  inhibitors.  Zoning  laws, 
beyond  the  most  elemental  safety  and  pollu- 
tion requirements,  would  .be  suspended,  as 
would  the  regulations  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  rent  con- 
trols, most  business  and  pror>erty  taxes, 
minimum  wage  standards  and  other  "obsta- 
cles to  the  operation  of  market  forces." 
(The  Kemp  bill  would  leave  the  minimum- 
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wage  laws  unchanged  but  reduce  the  em- 
ployers' Social  Security  liability.) 

Because  the  special  concessions  would  be 
abandened  after  businesses  reached  a  cer- 
tain level  of  turnover  and  profitability, 
there  would  be  small  chance  that  already 
established  businesses  would  relocate  to  the 
enterprise  zones.  Most  of  the  businesses  at- 
tracted by  the  legislation  would  be  new  busi- 
nesses, backers  of  the  idea  predict. 

For  the  idea  to  work,  it  would,  of  course, 
be  necessary  for  local  Jurisdictions  to  take 
the  appropriate  measures.  Including  the  des- 
ignation of  the  enterprise  zones. 

Butler  calls  the  concept  "a  bold  departure 
from  the  traditional  and  unsuccessful  'solu- 
tions' normally  offered  to  inner-city  prob- 
lems." 

"Unlike  most  of  these."  he  says.  "It  would 
not  set  up  a  new  welfare  and  urban  plan- 
ning bureaucracy,  and  It  would  not  be  the 
beginning  of  yet  another  ever-expanding 
flow  of  federal  dollars.  Instead,  it  would 
allow  the  innovative  genius  of  the  small  en- 
trepreneur to  be  turned  to  the  Issue,  result- 
ing in  private  money  being  risked  and  real, 
productive  Jolw  being  created. 

"It  would  provide  a  genuine  opportunity 
for  inner-city  minorities  and  other  residents 
to  turn  the  central  metropolitan  areas  once 
more  Into  growth  centers  of  the  economy." 

It  certainly  seems  a  more  positive  cure 
than  a  deliberately  generated  recession.* 


CONGRESSMAN  STUDDS* 
FINANCIAL  STATEJ4ENT 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHOSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEirTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  1979  fi- 
nancial statement: 

Congressman  Gerbt  E.  Stusos'  1979 
Financial  STATmnrr 
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PART  rv— ASSETS 

1.  Beatrice  Studds  irrevocable  trust  My 
brother,  Colin  A.  Studds.  my  sister,  Mrs. 
Howard  Babcock.  and  I  have  placed  the  fol- 
lowing securities — owned  Jointly  by  the 
three  of  us— In  an  Irrevocable  trust  for  our 
mother,  Beatrice  Studds,  with  my  brother 
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as  trustee.  All  Income  from  these  securities 
goea  to  our  mother  for  as  long  as  she  shall 
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A  BILL  TO  ENCOURAGE  SMALL   subject  to  a  $1  million  per  year  limit. 
BUSINESS      CAPITAL      PORMA-    H.R.  6617  currently  has  45  cosponsors. 
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new  machinery.  Although  there  Is  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  new  m{u;hlnery 
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Cosponsors  to  date:  H.R.  6171. 
Mr,     KoGOVSEK,    Mr.    Mottl. 


Mr. 
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Newark  Municipal  Coimcll:  Dr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Fairly,  Director  of  Comoensa- 
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U  trustee.  All  income  from  these  securities 
goes  to  our  mother  for  as  long  as  she  shall 
Uve.  ICjr  brother,  my  sister,  and  I  each  own 
one-third  of  the  securitiea— and  they  will 
revert  to  us  apon  the  dlasohition  of  the 
trust  at  our  mother's  death.  The  following 
repfMcnts  my  one-third  interest  In  the 
trust 

COUN  A.  STUODS  ■,  TIIUSTQ.  BEATRICE  STUDDS 

MBOCABIE  TRUST.  UNDER  AGREEMENT  DATED  AUGUST 
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A  BILL  TO  ENCOURAGE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  CAPITAL  FORMA- 
TION: USED  MACHINERY  IN- 
VESTMENT CREDIT  ADJUST- 
IdENT  ACT 


ToUtaiei.. 
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HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  MZW  TOUC 
ZM  THS  HOUSE  OP  RCPRXSKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  update  of  ttie  status  of  H.R.  6171, 
the  Used  Mactilnery  Investment 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1979.  This 
bill  would  raise  the  amoimt  of  used 
equipment  eligible  for  the  investment 
tax  credit  from  the  present  $100.0(X)  to 
1200,000.  S.  2152  is  the  cpmpanion  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Gatloro 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  and 
senior  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

COHGRXSSIONAL    AlfO    BUSUfESS    SHPTORT    POI 

MODincATioif    or    THS    ncvEsmiarr    tax 

CRKDrr  LIMIT  OR  USED  IQUmCXNT 

Reform  of  the  current  limit  on  the 
amount  of  used  equipment  eligible  for 
the  Investment  tax  credit  has  gained 
broadbased  support  from  the  Congress 
and  the  business  community.  The  fol- 
lowing business  groups  are  on  record 
for  such  reform:  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association.  Machinery  Dealers 
National  Association,  National  Tooling 
&  Machining  Association,  Small  Busi- 
ness Legislative  Council.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business,  and 
the  American  Bus  Association. 

H.R.  6171  is  a  very  cost  effective  bill 
and  thus,  has  gained  much  support  In 
Congress.  Currently  there  are  45  co- 
sponsors.  (See  below  for  list  of  cospon- 
sors.)  The  Congressional  Research 
Service  has  indicated  that  the  revenue 
loss  for  this  proposal  would  be  ap- 
proximately $100  million  in  1980.  If 
the  loss  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  nomi- 
nal rate  of  10  percent  per  annum,  the 
revenue  loss  over  a  5-year  period 
would  t>e: 

Year  and  revenue  loss  in  millions  of 
dollars:  1980,  100;  1981.  110;  1982.  121; 
1983.  133;  and  1984. 146. 

BACKGROUND 

Internal  cash  generation  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  any  small  enterprise. 
Small  businesses  tend  to  have  a  high 
ratio  of  debt/equity  and  are  depend- 
ent to  a  great  degree  on  bank  financ- 
ing. They  also  require  more  frequent 
refinancing  than  larger  firms.  Capital 
formation  can  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways:  through  depreciation  reform 
and  modification  of  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

First,  with  respect  to  depreciation 
reform  for  capital  intensive  small  busi- 
nesses. I  Introduced  H.R.  6617.  the 
Small  Business  Capital  Incentive  Act 
of  1980.  Buildings  and  structural  com- 
ponents would  be  depreciated  imder 
this  bill  in  15  years,  subject  to  a  $3 
million  per  year  limit.  Section  38  prop- 
erty—generally vehicles  and  equip- 
ment—would be  depreciated  in  4  years 
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subject  to  a  $1  million  per  year  limit. 
H.R.  6617  currently  has  45  cosponsors. 

The  second  way  to  facilitate  capital 
formation  is  to  revise  the  investment 
tax  credit.  The  investment  tax  credit 
offers  capital  Intensive  small  firms  an 
important  benefit  in  that  it  immedi- 
ately helps  cash  flow.  It  is  direct, 
simple  and  provides  more  cash  flow 
than  do  present  methods  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation.  The  credit  could  be 
modified  to  help  small  business  by 
making  it  refundable  up  to  a  dollar 
amount  and  by  raising  the  amount  of 
used  machinery  eligible  for  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit. 

Small  capital  Intensive  firms  utilize 
the  investment  tax  credit  when  they 
expand  productive  capacity.  However, 
small  businesses  generally  rely  on  used 
machinery.  These  firms  often  cannot 
economically  justify  the  large  invest- 
ment required  to  purchase  new  ma- 
chinery. 

In  addition,  when  a  small  business 
person  needs  to  increase  productive  ca- 
pacity immediately  due  to  changed 
market  conditions,  he  cannot  wait  out 
delivery  schedules  which  can  be  as 
long  as  2  years  for  new  machinery. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  large  business 
can  afford  to  hire  capital  acquisition 
specialists  to  time  their  purchases  to 
meet  changing  market  needs.  Small 
firms  in  most  cases  do  not  require  up- 
to-date,  high-output  equipment  if  the 
firm  serves  a  small  highly  profitable 
market  segment.  This  profitable 
market  niche  may  require  a  unique 
low-volume  product,  as  opposed  to  a 
low  margin,  high  volume  product. 

Thus,  a  small  concern  using  older 
equipment  can  successfully  compete 
with  a  larger  company  which  is  using 
new  machinery.  Once  established  in  a 
small  but  growing  market,  the  small 
competitor  may  eventually  trade  up  to 
newer  machinery  and  can  expand  into 
the  low  margin,  high  volume  market. 
Thus,  investment  in  used  machinery 
contributes  to  productivity,  competi- 
tion, and  overall  growth  of  the  econo- 
my.' 

Many  studies  have  shown  the  impor- 
tant contribution  small  businesses 
make  to  the  overall  growth  in  the 
economy.  Proportionately,  they  create 
more  Jobs,  are  more  productive,  and 
more  innovative  than  their  larger 
counterparts.*  For  many  of  these 
small,  capital  Intensive  firms,  used  ma- 
chinery is  a  way  of  life,  yet  present  tax 
law  discriminates  between  used  and 


'  The  Association  of  Independent  Corrugator 
Converters  (makers  of  heavy  paper  contalneis)  re- 
cently polled  their  members  as  to  the  extent  of 
used  equipment  purchases  between  1977  and  197S. 
Of  those  firms  purchasing  less  than  $200,000  of 
equipment  a  year,  oiore  than  80  percent  (average 
yearly  percentage  for  the  three  year  period)  of 
their  purchases  were  used  equipment.  In  contrast, 
of  those  firms  with  equipment  purchases  of  more 
than  $1  million,  less  than  35  percent  (average  per- 
centage) of  their  purchases  were  used  machinery. 

■See  hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Anti- 
trust. Consumers  and  Employment  and  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business,  Small  Busi- 
ness and  InnovatiOTi,  August  9-10.  1978.  Also  see 
David  Birch.  TTie  Job  Oeneration  Process.  MIT  Pro- 
gram on  Neighborhood  Regional  Change.  Cam- 
bridgp.  Ma.s.sarhu.sett-s,  1979 
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new  machinery.  Although  there  is  no 
limit  on  the  amount  of  new  machinery 
which  qualifies  for  the  investment  tax 
credit,  used  machinery  investment  can 
only  qualify  up  to  $100,000. 

For  example,  if  a  company  pur- 
chases a  used  machine  for  $150,000. 
one-third  of  the  purchase  does  not 
qualify  for  the  investment  tax  credit. 
In  contrast,  if  the  company  bought 
new  machinery  for  the  same  price,  it 
could  claim  an  investment  tax  credit 
based  on  the  full  purchase  price.  Infla- 
tion has  made  this  limit  unrealistic. 

Since  1975.  the  last  time  this  limit 
was  raised,  the  relative  cost  of  a  typi- 
cal used  machine  has  increased  by 
over  50  percent.  In  addition,  the  actual 
cost  of  machinery  in  general  has  esca- 
lated dramatically  over  the  past  10 
years.  The  cost  of  starting  a  small, 
capital  intensive  company  such  as  a 
10-man  tool  and  die  shop,  has  become 
prohibitive.  A  survey  of  machinery 
dealers  throughout  the  country  indi- 
cates that  it  would  cost  between 
$350,000  to  $450,000  to  open  a  10-man 
machine  shop  which  would  generate  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  million  in 
sales.  If  new  machinery  were  used,  the 
investment  would  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $600,000  to  $1  million. 

For  these  important  and  compelling 
reasons.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port legislation  to  raise  the  amount  of 
used  equipment  on  which  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  can  be  taken,  from  the 
present  $100,000  to  $200,000,  This 
modest  proposal  is  the  first  step  in  as- 
suring that  small  capital  Intensive 
companies  receive  adequate  Incentive 
for  investment.  The  net  result  will  be 
a  stronger,  more  productive  small  busi- 
ness sector  and  a  healthy  national 
economy. 

The  bill  as  Introduced  follows: 

H.R.  6171 

A  bill  to  encourage  small  business  capital 
formation  by  amending  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  increase  to  $200,000 
the  cost  of  used  property  which  is  eligible 
for  the  investment  tax  credit. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1,  Title. 

Thai  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Used 
Machinery  Investment  Credit  Adjustment 
Act  of  1979". 

Sec.  2.  Amount  or  used  property  eligible 
POH  iirvESTMEirr  tax  credit  increased  to 
$200,000. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
48(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  dollar  limitation  on  used  section 
38  property)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■■$100,000"  each  place  it  appears  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '■$200,000." 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  48(c)(2)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  application  of  dollar  limitation 
to  married  individuals)  is  amended  by  strilt- 
ing  out  •■$50,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ••$ioo,ooo," 

Sec.  3.  Effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1979. 
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Cosponsors  to  date:  H.R.  6171. 

Mr.  KoGovsEK,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Mathis,  Mr.  PRiTcniARD,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Miketa.  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr, 
Leach.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr,  Luken,  Mr. 
Davis  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  IIeftel. 
Mr.  E>owNEY,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
Baldus,  Mr.  Buc:hanan,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Steed,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Madi- 

GAN. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Murphy, 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Howard.* 


TWELFTH  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 
OP  THE  CENTRAL  PARENTS 
COUNCIL 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  This 
Thursday  and  Friday  in  my  home  city 
of  Newark  the  Central  Parents  Coun- 
cil for  title  I  of  education  funds  will 
hold  its  12th  annual  citywide  confer- 
ence. 

In  the  15  years  since  the  title  I  pro- 
gram has  been  in  existence,  the 
Newark  Central  Parents  Council  has 
played  an  integral  part  in  helping  the 
program  to  effectively  meet  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. The  council  has  worked  tirel<  ss- 
ly  to  promote  better  educational  meth- 
ods and  improve  individual  studtnt 
achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  conierence 
theme  salutes  the  "Year  of  the 
Family,"  and  more  than  3,000  persons 
are  expected  to  attend  the  many  work- 
shops and  lectures  designed  and  con- 
ducted by  educators  and  parents  from 
Newark  and  around  the  country. 

The  chairperson  of  the  Central  Par- 
ents Council  and  the  woman  who  is 
largely  responsible  for  its  success  is 
Elayne  D.  Brodie.  She  has  played  an 
indispensable  role  in  putting  together 
this  conference. 

Those  who  will  participate  in  the 
program  also  include  Dr.  Fred  Burke, 
commissioner  of  education  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey;  Mayor  Kenneth 
A.  Gibson  of  Newark,  Mayor  Thomas 
Cooke  of  East  Orange;  Joseph  Moore, 
director  of  title  I  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey;  Mr.  Jim  Shelton,  parent  coor- 
dinator for  the  State  of  New  Jersey; 
Dr.  Nolan  Estes.  professor  of  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Texas  who 
helped  to  write  the  original  title  I  leg- 
islation; members  of  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education;  members  of  the 
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Newark  Municipal  Council;  Dr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Fairly,  Director  of  Compensa- 
tory Education  for  the  D.S.  Govern- 
ment; Dr.  Thomas  K.  Minter.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  in  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment; Mrs.  Irene  Smith,  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  NAACR.  Mrs.  Hanna 
Ferguson,  parent  coordinator  for  title 
I  in  St.  Thomas.  U.S.V.I.;  Mr.  Law- 
rence Benjamin,  director  of  title  I  Fed- 
eral programs  in  St.  Thomas,  XJB.V.l.; 
Dr.  Arthur  E.  Thomas,  vice  president 
for  academic  affairs  at  Central  State 
UrUverslty  in  Ohio;  Ms.  Larrie  Stalks, 
Essex  County  registrar.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Crawford  and  Rev.  Ben  Johnson;  Carl 
Sharif,  president  of  the  Newark  Board 
of  Education;  and  Alonzo  Kittrels.  su- 
perintendent of  the  Newark  School 
District. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  be  pleased  and 
honored  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
this  conference  which  includes  so 
many  qualified  educators  and  involved 
public  officials.  I  am  looking  fonrard 
to  a  very  successful  conference.* 


CONGRATXJLATIONS  TO  THE  RE- 
DONDO  BEACH  SALVATION 
ARMY 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this, 
the  centennial  year  In  the  United 
States  for  the  Salvation  Army,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  to  join  with  South  Bay 
citizens  in  honoring  the  Redondo 
Beach.  Calif.,  Salvation  Army  head- 
quarters for  56  years  of  outstanding 
service  to  the  communities  of  Tor- 
rance, Hermosa  Beach.  Manhattan 
Beach,  and  Redondo  Beach. 

Salvation  Army  assistance  in  the 
South  Bay  actually  extends  to  the 
early  part  of  this  century  when  it  pro- 
vided a  tent  camping  program  on  the 
■and  in  Redondo  Beach  for  mothers, 
young  children,  and  youth.  By  1924, 
the  Salvation  Army  had  moved  into  a 
building  located  on  Pacific  Avenue 
above  the  Redondo  Pier. 

Construdion  on  the  present  Salva- 
tion Army  facility  was  underway  by 
1925.  In  the  years  since,  it  has  seen 
many  users.  During  World  War  II,  the 
buildings  were  converted  by  the  UJ3. 
Army  into  a  barracka.  In  1958,  the 
units  were  remodeled  into  21,  4-room 
apartments  for  a  senior  citizens'  resi- 
dence. 

In  1973,  the  Salvation  Army  ex- 
tended its  service  by  participating  in 
the  Meals  on  Wheels  program  in  tht- 
South  Bay.  I  know  the  future  holds 
still  more  avenues  for  this  excellent, 
charitable  organization  to  provide  aid 
to  beach  city  residents  and  that  the 
Salvation  Army  will  be  there  to  com- 
fort those  who  are  in  need. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  pause  today  to 
remember  the  years  of  humanitarian 
efforts  by  the  Salvation  Army.  M&y  it 
continue  for  another  100  years.* 


COAL— BRIDGE  TO  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  II 

or  WEST  VIRGINIA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  13,  1980 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day in  capitals  throughout  the  world, 
the  results  of  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, entitled  "Coal— Bridge  to  the 
Future,"  were  released. 

This  report  concluded  that  coal  can, 
and  wiU.  supply  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  world  energy  supply  between 
now  and  the  year  2000.  Further,  the 
study  reports  that  the  United  States 
will  play  a  crucial  role,  with  this  Na- 
tion's coal  exports  tripling  over  the 
next  20  years  and  payments  for  coal 
exports  increasing  twentyfold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  stated  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  coal  can 
and  will  play  a  dominant  role  in  our 
energy  future,  if  we  give  it  the  chance. 
Yet,  I  regret  to  say  that  I  am  not  as 
optimistic  as  the  authors  of  the  MIT 
study. 

The  coal  industry  still  faces  a  regula- 
tory maze  which  is  hindering  Its 
growth  and  development.  While  na- 
tions such  as  Taiwan  and  Korea  are 
projected  to  be  major  importers  of 
coal,  we  in  the  United  States  are  still 
baffled  by  the  Government's  insis- 
tence that  coal  be  restrained  from  be- 
coming a  major  source  of  energy. 

The  New  York  Times  today  address- 
es this  issue  in  its  lead  editorial.  I 
quote: 

Coal  has  a  dirty  reputation  *  *  •  but  it 
now  seems  clear  that  all  of  us  had  better 
take  another  look.  Coal  may  be  good  for  the 
world  and  especially  good  for  America. 

It  is  expected  that  in  a  matter  of 
days,  American  consumers  will  begin 
to  feel  the  pinch  of  rising  gasoline 
prices.  Prices  increased  by  President 
Carter's  10-cent  surcharge. 

This  surcharge  is  supposed  to  reduce 
the  consumption  of  gasoline,  but  in 
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truth,  it  only  proves  to  the  American 
people  that  their  Government  is  un- 
willing to  deal  with  the  energy  crisis  In 
a  firm  and  decisive  manner. 

We  in  this  body  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  this  Nation  that  we  can  move 
on  an  issue  with  resolve.  I*resently 
before  the  Energy  and  Power  Subcom- 
mittee is  H.R.  6930.  the  oil  backout 
legislation,  a  measure  that  will  reduce 
the  use  of  oil  and  increase  coal  usage. 
Nations  throughout  the  world,  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  independent  con- 
sultants have  told  us  time  and  time 
again  thai  coal  holds  the  key  to  our 
energy  future,  but  we  have  not  lis- 
tened. 

How  much  more  will  the  American 
people  have  to  pay  for  gas?  How  many 
Americans  will  have  to  substitute  heat 
for  food  this  winter?  How  many 
miners  will  have  to  be  put  out  of  work 
before  we  act? 

H.R.  6930  is  not  the  complete  answer 
to  these  questions,  but  it  is  a  start.  If 
we  do  not  act  now,  we  may  never  have 
a  chance  to  break  the  oil  cartel's  grip 
on  our  economy,  on  our  people,  and  on 
our  freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  Times  editorial  and  to  give 
it  some  hard  thought: 

Coal  as  King;  Americans  as  Saudis 
Coal  has  a  dirty  reputation,  and  rightly 
so.  Mining  it  kills  thousands,  scars  land- 
scapes and  ruins  water*ays  with  acid  drain- 
age. Burning  it  pollutes  the  air.  killing  thou- 
sands more.  No  wonder  that  coal  gave  way 
to  oil  as  the  world's  premier  fuel— and  no 
wonder  that  envlrorunentalists  have  been 
wary  of  turning  back  to  coal,  no  matter  how 
plentiful.  But  now  it  seems  clear  that  they, 
and  all  of  us,  had  better  take  another  look. 
Coal  may  be  good  for  the  world  and  espe- 
cially good  for  America. 

An  internationally  sponsored  world  Coal 
Study,  issued  yesterday  after  18  months  of 
work,  offers  a  surprisingly  upljeat  prognosis 
for  expanded  coal  use  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. The  study  contends  that  oil  now  costs 
so  much  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  heavily 
to  clean  up  coal  and  still  come  out  far 
ahead.  And  it  predicts  that  coal  can  com- 
pete successfully  against  oil  in  export  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  could  become  a 
■  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  exporters." 

This  is  a  rosy  vision.  But  if  it  is  even  re- 
motely accurate,  the  old  Image  of  coal  is 
clearly  wrong.  Coal  can  fill  the  world's 
energy  gap  for  at  least  two  decades  without 
threatening  major  environmental  damage. 

The  central  message  of  the  report— com- 
piled by  Prof.  Carroll  Wilson  of  M.I.T.  and 
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experts  from  16  countries  that  produce  and 
use  most  of  the  world's  coal— Is  that  coal  use 
must  be  tripled,  and  steam  coal  exports  in- 
creased at  least  tenfold,  if  the  world  Is  to 
solve  its  immediate  energy  problems.  What 
are  the  alternatives?  Conservation  alone 
cannot  contribute  enough.  Nuclear  power  Is 
meeting  Increasing  resistance.  Solar  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources  cannot  be 
developed  and  widely  marketed  until  about 
the  year  2000.  So  in  the  meantime,  most  of 
the  added  energy  needed  for  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth  must  come  from  coal. 

That  can  be  accomplished,  the  report  con- 
tends, without  sacrificing  health,  safety  and 
environmental  protection.  The  reason:  oil  is 
now  so  expensive  that  It  is  economic  to 
clean  up  coal.  The  cost  of  mining,  transport- 
ing and  burning  coal  in  this  country,  even 
after  applying  the  strictest  environmental 
standards,  is  roughly  $60  a  ton;  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  crude  oil  would  cost  about 
$165.  That  gives  coal  an  enormous  price  ad- 
vantage that  could  be  used  to  meet  even 
stricter  environmental  standards,  if  deemed 
necessary.  And  the  price  gap  Is  getting 
bigger,  not  smaller. 

Coal's  greatest  environmental  threat  is 
thought  to  be  the  "greenhouse  effect"— the 
possibility  that  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
burning  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  might 
cause  catastrophic  changes  in  global  cli- 
mates. On  this  danger,  the  Coal  Study  tem- 
porizes. It  notes,  rightly,  that  there  are 
many  uncfrtamfies  a.s  to  whether  .such 
changes  will  occur;  even  if  they  do,  coal  may 
not  make  much  difference.  If  the  effects  do 
prove  serious,  the  report  says,  coal  combus- 
tion can  be  cut  back.  That  seems  a  reason- 
able approach— i^  the  world  is  really  pre- 
pared to  take  the  necessary  control  steps  at 
the  time. 

The  export  potential  for  coal  is  often 
overlooked,  even  by  the  American  coal  in- 
dustry Itself.  The  United  States  has  by  far 
the  biggest  exjxjrt  potential,  followed  by 
Australia  and  South  Africa.  By  the  year 
2000,  coal  could  become  America's  largest 
single  source  of  foreign  exchange— not  to 
mention  a  benefit  of  Incalculable  value: 
greatly  lessening  United  States  dependence 
on  Imported  oil. 

The  World  Coal  Study  Is  more  upbeat 
than  many  previous  reports  on  the  potential 
for  coal.  But  Its  projections  are  not  outland- 
ish. The  goals  can  be  reached  through  a  5 
percent  annual  growth  in  coal  production,  a 
level  that  has  been  met  in  recent  years.  The 
study  calls  for  a  prompt  start  on  building 
the  transportation  and  equipment  needed 
for  a  large  expansion  in  coal  use.  It  also 
seeks  Government  action  to  speed  licensing, 
stabilize  environmental  standards  and  en- 
courage investment.  What  a  small  price  to 
pay,  in  both  industry  and  government,  for 
shattering  the  oil  cartel's  domination  of 
world  energy. • 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David  Ford, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  praise  You.  O  Lord,  for  all  good 
and  faithful  people  who  seek  to  reach  out 
to  others  in  deeds  of  mercy  and  love.  We 
give  thanks  when  some  need  assurance  or 
confidence,  others  are  ready  to  lend  en- 
couragement, when  some  falter  or  fail, 
others  offer  forgiveness,  when  some  walk 
through  difficult  paths,  others  are  pres- 
ent to  support  and  light  the  way.  For  acts 
of  peace  and  trust  done  for  us  and  among 
us.  we  are  grateful.  O  Lord,  encourage 
all  your  people  to  realize  their  ministry 
by  being  reconcilers  one  to  another  in 
all  avenues  of  service.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
clau.se  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Ls  on  the 
Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  373,  nays  16. 
answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  41.  as 
follows : 

[Roll  No.  232] 

TEAS— 373 


Abdnor 

A-lftabbo 

Akaka 

*Ibosta 
A'evander 
Amhro 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  mk. 

Anniinzlo 

Anthony 

Ar'-her 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

AsDln 

Atkinson 

AiiColn 

Bartham 

Ba  falls 

Bailey 

Raldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bnnman 

Beard.  R  I 

Bedell 

Bellenson 


Benlomln 

Bennett 

Rereuter 

Rethiine 

Bevill 

Rlneham 

Blanchnrd 

POEfJS 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Botiquard 

Bnuen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Bur^ener 

Burllson 

Burton,  John 


Campbell 

Carney 

Carr 

Carter 

CavanauE;h 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Cli'usen 

Cllnser 

Coelho 

Co' em  an 

Collins.  111. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Cont.e 

Oonyers 

Corcoran 

Gorman 

Cotter 

CouRhlln 

Courier 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W, 

Danielson 


Burton,  Phillip  Dannemeyer 
Butler  Daschle 

Byron  Davis.  Mich. 


de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Dcrwinskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drinan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
E'lsar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
Enclish 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Pary 
Fascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraxo 
Findley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Plorlo 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Prenzel 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gilman 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Grassley 
Gray 
Green 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hacedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanre 
Hansen 
Harris 
Marsha 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
HiRhtower 
Hlllls 
Hinson 
Holland 
Hollenbeck 
Holt 

Hollyman 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Irhord 
Ireland 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo. 
Jones.  NO. 


Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazcn 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

I.agomarslno 

I.atta 

Le  ich,  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lei  and 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Ijoeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

tott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McCIory 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKinney 

Madigan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Mj-riott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minish 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Murphy,  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Nate  her 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Dakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Paul 
Pease 
Perkins 
Pftri 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Porter 
Preyer 
Price 
Pritchard 
Pursell 
Ouillen 
Rphall 
Raalsback 


Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 
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D   1510 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title : 

H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  concerts  by  the  National  Sym- 
phony on  Capitol  Grounds. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing title: 

H.R.  3807.  An  act  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  codify  recent 
law  and  Improve  the  Code  without  substan- 
tive change. 


D  1520 
APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
S.   2253.   ROCK   ISLAND  RAILROAD 
TRANSITION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  <S. 
22531  "An  act  to  provide  for  an  exten- 
sion of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad,  to  provide  transaction  as- 
sistance to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of 
such  railroad,  and  to  provide  arrange- 
ments for  protection  of  the  emplo.vees." 
with  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Moakley*.  Is  there  obiectlon  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g.,  □   1407  is  2:0"  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    Mr.    Speaker,    re- 
sprvinp  the  rieht  to  obiect.  this  unani- 


In   1974,  Mario  was  honored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  when  he 


Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Speaker,   for  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  ha'-e  received 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  unani- 
mous consent  is  only  to  go  to  conference; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair 
hears  none  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
St.aggers,  Van  Deerlin.  Florio,  Santini, 
Ms.  MncuLSKi,  Messrs.  Murphy  of  New 
York.  M.^TSui.  Broyhill,  Madican,  and 
Lee. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MARIO  E. 
CAMPIOLI 

I  Mr.  BROOKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Mario 
E.  Campioli  has  announced  his  retire- 
ment, effective  May  16.  1980,  from  the 
position  of  Assistant  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
May  1.  1959. 

During  his  21  years  on  the  Hill.  Mario 
has  served  as  the  chief  adviser  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  architectural  design, 
changes  and  improvements  in  the  U.S. 
Capitol  and  other  buildings  in  the  Capi- 
tol complex.  Among  his  more  notable 
accomplishments  have  been  his  work  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Old  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court  Chambers,  partial  res- 
toration of  the  Old  House  Chamber  (now 
known  as  Statuary  Hall',  and  restora- 
tion of  the  Capitol  rotunda;  as  the 
Architect's  representative,  he  was  also 
in  charge  of  the  extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  Capitol,  construction  of  the 
Raybum  Building,  and  the  James  Madi- 
son Memorial  Building.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1970  and  early  1971,  he  served 
as  Acting  Architect  of  the  Capitol. 

I  have  known  Mario  all  these  years  as 
a  pleasant  and  responsive  technician  who 
is  a  recognized  authority  in  classical 
architecture  and  his  expert  advice  has 
been  sought  frequently  by  the  committees 
and  commissions  of  the  Congress  having 
jurisdiction  over  the  buildings  and 
grounds  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  always 
been  a  loyal  professional  who  put  the  best 
interests  of  the  Congress  ahead  of  all  else. 

Mario  was  particularly  well  equipped 
for  his  present  job,  having  served  as  the 
director  of  architecture  for  Colonial 
Wilhamsburg  from  1949  to  19.57:  follow- 
ing that  he  served  as  project  director  for 
the  consulting  architectural-engineering 
firm  engaged  by  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol  for  the  extension  of  the  east  front 
of  the  Capitol  project 


In  1974.  Mario  was  honored  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  when  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  institute. 

Congratulations  to  you,  Mr.  Campioli. 
for  a  Job  exceptionally  well  done,  and  to 
you  and  your  wife,  Margaret,  I  extend 
my  very  best  wishes  for  many  happy, 
productive,  and  satisfying  years. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  con- 
gratulations to  Mario  E.  Campioli  on  his 
many  outstanding  years  of  service  as 
Assistant  Architect  of  the  Capitol  and 
Director  of  Architecture,  who  is  retiring 
this  week. 

Mario  Campioli  joined  the  Capitol 
Architect's  Office  in  1959,  and  for  more 
than  20  years  has  compiled  a  splendid 
record  of  achievement  in  directing  the 
ongoing  architectural  projects  in  the 
Capitol  Building  itself  and  in  the  other 
buildings  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress.  He  received  an  award  from  the 
Washington  chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  for  his  beautiful 
work  on  the  restoration  of  the  original 
Senate  and  Supreme  Court  Chambers. 

Even  before  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Capitol  Architect,  Mario  .had  completed 
a  brilliant  career  as  the  director  of  archi- 
tecture in  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Va., 
from  1949  to  1957,  and  that  town  is  now 
considered  the  most  outstanding  example 
in  this  country  of  restoration  of  Early 
American  architecture. 

He  also  was  an  associate  in  the  archi- 
tectural firm  of  Dwight  James  Baum, 
who  received  the  Gold  Medal  Award  in 
Architecture  from  President  Hoover  in 
1932.  His  career  includes  work  on  Wash- 
ington's American  Red  Cross  Building, 
architect  for  plans  io  restore  Tazewell 
Hall  relocated  from  Williamsburg  to 
Newport  News,  Va..  detailing  of  the  Na- 
tional Gallery  of  Art.  as  well  as  many 
other  projects  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Mr.  Campioli  has  received  awards  for 
his  magnificent  work  from  the  American 
Registered  Architects,  the  Sons  of  Co- 
lumbus of  America,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Council  of  Engineering  and 
Architectural  Societies,  and  he  was  a 
Samual  F.  B.  Morse  medalist  in  water- 
color  in  1932. 

Born  in  Parma,  Italy,  in  1910,  and  an 
emigrant  to  America  in  1911.  Mario  E. 
Campioli  has  made  truly  significant  and 
historical  contributions  to  American 
architecture  and  to  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation,  and  again,  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  distinguished  service,  and  I  ex- 
tend to  him  my  warmest  best  wishes  for 
a  healthy  and  happy  retirement. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  ha'-e  received 
hundreds  of  constituent  letters  pleading 
that  the  administration  not  add  to  this 
country's  economic  despair.  I  recommend 
todays  lead  article  in  the  Washington 
Post,  The  headline  reads  "Federal  Judge 
Bars  Fee  on  Oil  Imports;  Carter  Sets 
Appeal," 

For  the  more  than  100  Members  who 
have  cosponsored  legislation  to  prohibit 
the  President  from  implementing  this 
revenue-raising  fee  which  would  ad- 
versely affect  the  American  motorist,  this 
decision  is  most  welcomed. 

For  those  Members  whose  constituents 
rely  upon  home  heating  oil  to  heat  their 
homes  in  winter  as  well  as  Members 
whose  constituents  produce  domestic 
crude  oil  and  resent  higher  taxes  on 
their  product,  the  news  is  optimistic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  merely  round  one 
of  the  fight.  The  administrat.on  intends 
to  appeal  this  decision  by  the  Federal 
district  court  in  the  near  future.  The 
more  than  100  Members  who  agree  that 
this  tax  should  be  prohibited  from  im- 
plementation by  the  executive  branch 
must  realize  the  importance  of  standing 
together  for  round  two. 


JUDGE'S    RULING    ON    OIL    IMPORT 
FEE  GOOD  NEWS 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


JUDGE  DOES  WORK  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

iMr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL,  Mr  Speaker,  it  should 
be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  this 
House  that  a  lone  Federal  judge  in  Wash- 
ington had  to  be  called  upon  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  mad  taxer. 

It  took  a  Federal  judge  to  prevent  the 
implementation  of  the  new  Carter  gas 
tax.  just  a  day  before  it  was  to  be  im- 
posed at  the  gas  pump. 

This  House  has  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity to  stop  the  tax,  but  it  did  not. 
Given  the  response  from  my  district,  in 
just  1  day.  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
whatsoever  that  the  consuming  public 
desperately  wanted  the  Congress  to  act. 
Instead,  the  Congress  chose  once  again 
to  penalize  the  public. 

Why  do  we  penalize  them?  Is  it  to  con- 
serve? The  American  public  reduced  gas 
consumption  last  year  by  10  percent.  Our 
own  Federal  bureaucracy,  reduced  its 
gas  consumption  during  the  same  period 
by  only  1.8  percent.  The  Department  of 
Energy  reduced  consumption  by  only  4 
percent. 

This  tax  was  not  a  conservation  tool, 
it  was  a  budget-balancing  tool,  and  it  is 
high  time  we  balanced  our  budgets  with- 
out higher  taxes. 


"  1530 
THE  PRESIDENTS  OIL  IMPORT  FEE 

I  Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
m-ssion  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 
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Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  my 
oflice  received  over  500  telephone  calls 
from  Arizonans  protesting  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  import  fee,  which  will  raise 
gasoline  prices  an  additional  10  cents  a 
gallon. 

Within  the  last  couple  days,  a  Federal 
judge  has  ruled  the  President's  action 
illegal. 

Why  has  Congress  sat  on  its  hands  as 
the  President  abuses  his  Executive  pow- 
ers to  levy  such  a  tax,  which  will  im- 
pose further  unwarranted  economic 
hardship  on  our  people? 

The  failure  of  Congress  to  take  action 
could  be  interpreted  by  the  public  as 
passive  support  for  the  President's  im- 
port fee. 

I  oppose  this  fee,  and  tomorrow  will 
sign  a  discharge  petition  to  bring  to  the 
floor  the  Latta  bill.  H,R.  6829,  repealing 
the  President's  authority  to  impose  this 
additional  burden  on  American  motor- 
ists. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  in  this 
effort  to  take  action  against  the  Presi- 
dent's oil  import  fee. 


THE  24-HOUR  BUDGET 

(Mr.  SHU8TER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr,  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  24- 
hour  virus  has  been  replaced  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  24-hour  budget.  As  we 
have  heard,  on  Monday  the  Senate  pro- 
claimed a  balanced  budget  by  counting 
the  $10  billion  in  revenue  from  the  oil 
import  fee.  and.  us  we  have  heard,  on 
Tuesday  the  court  struck  down  the  fee 
as  unconstitutional  That  means  the 
Senate's  budget  is  unbalanced. 

On  the  House  side  our  budget  in- 
cluded the  fee  as  a  means  to  give  a  tax 
cut,  so  either  the  tax  cut  is  out  the 
window  or  the  balanced  budget  is  out  the 
window.  The  Democrats'  budget  is  in 
shambles.  But  there  is  an  alternative. 
The  alternative  is  the  Republican 
budget,  and  we  call  upon  our  friends  on 
liie  other  side  to  join  us  m  supporting  a 
budget  which  provides  for  a  balanced 
Ludget.  with  a  $32  billion  tax  cut.  that 
includes  elimination  of  ,he  oil  import 
fee. 

The  Republican  budget  achieves  both 
a  tax  cut.  and  it  is  balanced  by  restrain- 
ing spending  increases  to  $50  billion  in 
increases,  not  the  $60  billion  that  the 
Democrats  have  imposed  uoon  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Now  is  the  time  to  jojn  the 
Republicans  on  their  alternative. 


OUR  OUT-OF-BALANCE  BUDGET 
'Mr,    ROUSSELOT    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  addre.ss  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  Mr,  Speaker.  Mon- 
aay,  the  other  body  passed  its  version 
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of  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  Following  the  prec- 
edent set  by  the  House  last  week,  the 
Senate  too  is  calling  its  budget  "bal- 
anced." I  do  not  agree.  Our  long-awaited 
"balanced  budget"  was  out  of  balance 
before  it  ever  got  off  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

Why?  Because  not  only  is  our  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  unable  to  keep 
a  lid  on  Federal  spending,  but  it  is  also 
unable  to  estimate  accurately  how  much 
its  programs  are  going  to  cosl  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer.  The  illusioni:ry  quality 
of  th?  Democrats'  balanced  budget  was 
demonstrated  just  last  week  when  the 
Congress  voted  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1980  food  stamp  budget  by  almost 
50  percent — an  action  that  I  did  not 
support.  That  is  the  second  time  in  2 
years  that  the  Democrat  Congress  has 
underestimated  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  And  there  is  no  indica- 
tion that  Its  record  will  improve. 

While  the  budget  balance  is  phony, 
the  tax  increase  is  not — if  anything  the 
$96  billion  tax  revenue  increase  projected 
for  fiscal  year  1981  is  on  the  low  side. 
The  only  place  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  is  balanced  is  squarely  on  the 
backs  of  the  American  taxpayers. 


THE     PRESIDENTIAL     CANDIDATES' 
DEFENSE  ADVISERS 

(Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, i 

Mr.  DORNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fal- 
cons of  prey  in  the  Fourth  Estate  up 
there  behind  me  are  looking  forward 
to  the  Presidential  general  election,  but 
they  are  crying  out  for  one  good  defense 
talking  point,  .something  that  will 
"happen,"  if  President  Reagan  is  sworn 
in  that  will  "not  happen.  "  if  President 
Jimmy  Carter  is  miraculously  returned 
to  power — well  I  have  a  great  clear-cut 
defense  issue  for  them. 

Take  note:  The  B-1  bomber  will  be 
ordered  into  production  on  the  after- 
noon of  January  20  if  Reagan  is  elected 
to  the  Presidency.  Why?  Because  Reagan 
is  br.lliant  enough  to  surround  himself 
with  the  very  best  defense  advisers  in 
the  free  world. 

In  this  week's  issue  of  Aviation  Week 
there  is  a  listing  of  defense  advisory 
teams  of  Governor  Reagan,  President 
Carter,  and  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, ED.VARD  Kennedy. 

Here  is  the  superb  star-studded 
Rea?an  team: 

Gen,  David  Burchlnal,  former  Commander, 
U,S,  Air  Force  In  Europe,  and  a  successor. 
Gen.  John  W,  Vogt:  Adm  Thomas  Moorer! 
former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff: 
Lt  Gon  Edw-ird  Rowny.  the  JCS  omcer  on 
the  SALT  talks;  Gen  Lewis  Walt,  former 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps:  Lt,  Gen, 
Daniel  Graham,  ex-head  of  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency:  Gen  Russell  E.  Dough- 
erty, former  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  Lt,  Gen,  John  Davis,  ex-head  of 
the   National   Security  Agency. 


Now  that  is  impressive.  Over  200  years 
of  collective  service  to  our  country. 

The  list  continues — 

President  Carter's  defense  advisory 
team  is  basically — 

Harold  Brown.  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
Gen,  David  C.  Jones.  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs. 

And.  of  course.  General  Jones  has  al- 
ways wanted  a  B-1  fleet. 
Aviation  Week  continues — 
On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Edward  Ken- 
nedys  campaign  staff  said  he  essentially  is 
his  own  delense  adviser  but  "he  has  talked 
with  Admiral  (Elmo)  Zumwalt  and  others," 
adding:  "Kennedy  voted  against  the  B-1  but 
so  did  the  President." 

A  list  of  defense  advisers  is  worth  a 
mUlion  words. 


A  CONSTITUENT'S  CONCERN:  CUR- 
TAILING OP  MEDICAID  AND 
LETTING  DOWN  BARRIERS  FOR 
THOUSANDS    OF   CUBANS 

I  Mr.  DICKINSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  real- 
ly sincerely  beheve  that  the  people  whom 
I  represent  in  the  Second  Congression- 
al District  of  Alabama  and  in  my  Slate 
are  as  compassionate  and  feel  as  much 
sorrow  and  emotion  for  the  displaced 
people  of  Cuba  as  any  people  in  this 
country.  I  believe  this,  but  we  have  a 
very  real  and  growing  concern  now  with 
the  waves  of  Cuban  refugees  entering  our 
country. 

We  remember  the  great  influx  of  Viet- 
namese refugees  which  were  brought  in- 
to Egl'n  Air  Force  Base.  Fla..  which  is 
just  20  miles  from  my  district,  when 
the  Communists  took  over  Southeast 
Asia.  Now  we  see  the  Cubans  coming  in. 
I  just  received  a  telephone  call  from  a 
constituent  who,  from  his  own  admis- 
sion, said  he  did  not  get  too  much 
schooling,  but  he  said,  "Congressman, 
tell  me  this."  He  said,  "They  have  an- 
nounced in  my  State  of  Alabama  that  we 
are  having  to  discontinue  or  severely 
curtail  medicaid,  that  the  old  folks  are 
going  to  be  cut  off  of  medicine,  home 
visits  by  nurses,  and  all  that  goes  with 
it.'  He  said  that  he  has  friends  and  rel- 
atives in  nursing  homes  which  may  be 
closed  for  lack  of  State  funds,  putting 
those  folks  in  the  street  or  forcing  the 
families  to  make  other  arrangements. 

How  is  it  in  this  country  that  we  do 
not  have  the  money  to  take  care  of  the 
old  folks,  the  aged,  the  indigent,  and  the 
ill.  but  we  can  let  down  the  barriers  and 
take  in  thousands  upon  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Cubans?  Where  are  we  go- 
ing to  put  them  And  how  can  we  afford 
that  if  we  cannot  afford  to  take  care  of 
our  own? 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES 

Mr.  RHODES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  iH.  Res.  668)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol-     matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House 
,         ,  amendment  Insert  the  following: 


EXPANDED    MEDICAL    DEDUCTIONS    FOR   THE 
ELDERLY 
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Violations    of    this    Act    Including    the    pre- 
scribed   penalties     The    reporting    reoulre- 


to  accept  employment  at  a  plant  or  site  be- 
cause   of    a    Kirtke    nr    Inrifrml        Pr/^.,4W^^     /„,» 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H    Rxs.   668 

Resolved.  That  Gene  Taylor,  of  Missouri. 
be  and  he  is  hereby  elected  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  SANDINISTS  FIGHT- 
ING WITH  CUBANS  IN  ANGOLA 

I  Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.! 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  oc- 
casion I  have  been  accused,  as  other 
Members  have,  of  exercising  tactics 
which  result  in  the  delay  of  some  legis- 
lation. To  that  I  plead  guilty  because  on 
occasion  legislation  should  be  delayed. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  better  point  than 
the  effort  of  this  administration  to  chan- 
nel 75  million  of  American  taxpayers' 
dollars  into  Nicaragua.  That  fraud  has 
been  delayed  repeatedly.  If  you  will  just 
read  the  most  recent  official  Government 
USIA  report,  it  is  very  interesting.  It 
says: 

During  the  second  half  of  April,  the  Sandl- 
ni5ts  of  Nicaragua  sent  500  enlisted  men  to 
Angola  at  the  request  of  Cuban  President 
F;dei  Castro,  the  European  bureau  of  the 
National  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  An- 
gola.  FNLA,   announced  on   Wednesday 

This  is  an  official  US  document,  by 
the  way.  Just  thmk  of  that — 500  Nica- 
raguan  Sandinists  in  Angola  at  the  same 
time  our  State  Department  is  trying  to 
pressure  you.  the  Members  of  this  body, 
to  channel  $75  million  to  that  country. 

Delay — what  a  wonder  thing  delay  has 
been.  The  more  we  delay  it.  the  less  like- 
ly that  the  Communists  will  ever  get  that 
$75  million,  because  with  the  passage  of 
every  week,  .just  like  Cuba  and  Castro  be- 
fore them,  the  Sandinists  show  their 
true  colors — red. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1309— 
FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

Mr  FOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
Senate  bill  S.  1309*  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1979  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Conference  Report  (H  Rept.  No.  96-957) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S  1309) 
to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1979  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recomment  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an    amendment    as   follows:    In    lieu   of   the 


matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 

amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That   this   Act   may   be   cited   as  the  "Pood 

Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980". 

TTTLE    I— REDUCTION     IN    FOOD    STAMP 

ERROR   AND  FRAUD  AND  REVISION   OF 

DEDUCTIONS 
MEALS  IN   SHELTERS  FOR   BATTERED   WOMEN   AND 
CHILDREN 

Sec.  101.  <a)  Section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  in  clause  (1)  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  "and  (7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7),  and  (8)"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (g)  "and 
(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(7)"; 

(3)  inserting  immediately  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  subsection  (g)  the  follow- 
ing; ",  and  (8)  in  the  case  of  women  and 
children  temporarily  residing  In  public  or 
private  nonprofit  shelters  for  battered  women 
and  children,  meals  prepared  and  served,  by 
such  shelters": 

(4)  inserting  in  the  last  sentence  of  sub- 
section (i)  after  "section  1616(e)  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,"  the  following:  "tempo- 
rary residents  of  public  or  private  nonprofit 
shelters  for  battered  women  and  children.": 
and 

(5)  striking  out  in  clause  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (k)  "and  (7)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(7).  and  (8)".  (b)  Section  10  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Inserting  after  "purchased"  a  comma: 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  immediately 
after  "residents":  and 

(3)  Inserting  after  "programs"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  public  and  private  nonprofit  shelters 
that  prepare  and  serve  meals  for  battered 
women  and  children". 

EXCLUDING  ENERGY  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS  FROM 
INCOME 

Sec.  102.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  before  "(10)";  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (11)  any  pay- 
ments or  allowances  made  under  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  energy  assistance". 

CONSUMER     PRICE     INDEX 

Sec.  103.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  Inserting  "for  all 
urban  consumers"  after  "Consumer  Price 
Index"  each  time  those  words  appear. 

dependent  care  deductions  for  working 

ADtTLTS 

Sec.  102.  Section  5(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  before  "(10)";  and 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (11)  any  pay- 
ments or  allowances  made  under  any  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose  of 
the  maximum  allowable  level  of  which  shall 
be  190  per  month,  per  household,  when  such 
care  enables  a  household  member  to  accept 
or  continue  employment,  or  training  or  edu- 
cation that  is  preparatory  for  employment, 
and"; 

(2)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out 
everything  after  "March  31"  down  to  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence:  and 

(3)  in  clause  (B).  striking  out  "that  for 
the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  con- 
tained In  clause  (2)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "described  in  clause  (1)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence". 


expanded    MEDICAL    DEDUCTIONS    FOR   THE 
ELDERLY 

Sec.  105.  Effective  October  1.  1981.  section 
5(e)  (A)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is 
amended  by — 

( 1 )  Inserting  "or  their  spouses"  before  "ex- 
clusive of  special  diets,":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$35"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$25". 

MEDICAL    DEDUCTION    FOR    THE    BLIND    AND 
DISABLED     IN     CERTAIN     AREAS 

Sec  106.  Effective  October  1.  1981.  section 
5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amend- 
ed by: 

(1)  in  the  fourth  and  last  sentences,  in- 
serting "and  blindness"  after  each  time  "dis- 
ability" appears:  and 

(2)  in  the  fourth  and  last  sentences,  strik- 
ing out  "title  II  '  each  time  that  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof:  "titles  I,  II, 
X,  XIV.  and  XVI". 

RETROSPECTIVE   ACCOUNTING 

Sec  107.  Section  5(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Household  Income  for  those  house- 
holds that  by  contract  for  other  than  an 
hourly  or  piecework  basis,  or  by  self-em- 
ployment, derive  their  annual  income  in  a 
period  of  time  shorter  than  one  year,  shall 
be  calculated  by  the  State  agency  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  household  eligibility 
by  being  averaged  over  a  twelve-month  pe- 
riod. For  those  households  that  receive  non- 
excluded  Income  of  the  type  specified  in  sub- 
section (d)  (3)  of  this  section,  such  income 
shall  be  calculated  by  being  averaged  over 
the  period  for  which  it  is  provided.  State 
agencies  shall  elect  and  use  one  of  the 
following  two  methods  in  calculating  income 
for  all   other   households: 

"(1)  taking  into  accoimt  the  Income  rea- 
sonably anticipated  to  be  received  by  the 
household  in  the  certification  period  for 
which  eligibility  is  being  determined  and  the 
income  that  has  been  received  by  the  house- 
hold during  the  thirty  days  preceding  the 
filing  of  Its  application  for  food  stamps  so 
that  the  State  agency  may  reasonably  ascer- 
tain the  income  that  is  and  will  be  actual- 
ly available  to  the  household  for  the  cer- 
tification period:  or 

'(2)  using  income  received  in  a  previous 
month  as  the  basis,  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  ex- 
cept for  the  month  of  application  and  sub- 
sequent months  specified  by  the  Secretary 
for  newly  applying  households  (other  than 
households  reapplying  within  thirty  days 
after  the  end  of  a  prior  certification  period) 
In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  make  modifi- 
cations or  exceptions  to  this  method  of  in- 
come calculation  with  respect  to  households 
experiencing  sudden  and  significant  losses  of 
Income  (including  households  experiencing 
losses  of  income  of  $50  per  month  or  more) 
or  the  addition  of  a  new  member,  house- 
holds in  immediate  need  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  11 'e)  (9)  of  this 
Act.  migrant  farmworker  households,  and 
other  classes  of  households  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  this  method  of  income  cal- 
culation would  be  Impracticable  to  adminis- 
ter or  would  cause  serious  hardship  for  such 
households.  In  promulgating  regulations 
governing  the  method  of  income  calcula- 
tion described  in  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  so  that,  wher- 
ever feasible,  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  applicable  Acts,  households  re- 
ceiving income  under  title  IV-A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  shall  have  Income  calculated  on 
a  consolidated  and  comparable  basis." 
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Sec  108.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
5(gl  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  is 
amended  by — - 

(1)  Inserting  after  "other  than  one  used 
to  produce  earned  income"  the  following: 
"or  that  Is  necessary  for  transportation  of  a 
physically  disabled  household  member"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "or  to  transport  disabled 
household  members". 

STATE   OPTION    CN    ADMINISTRATIVE   FRAUD 
HEARINGS 

Sec  109.  Section  6(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  thereof  a  new  sentence  as 
follows:  "Each  State  agency  shall  proceed 
against  such  alleged  fraudulent  activity 
either  by  way  of  administrative  fraud  hear- 
ings in  accordance  with  clause  ( 1 1  of  this 
subsection  or  by  referring  such  matters  to 
appropriate  legal  authorities  for  civil  or 
criminal  action  in  accordance  with  clause 
(2)   of  this  subsection,  or  both". 

PERIODIC    REPORTING 

Sec  110.  Section  6(ci  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
everything  after  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  State  agencies  that  elect  to  use  a 
system  of  retrospective  accounting  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5(f)(2)  of  this  Act  shall 
require  certain  categories  of  households  to 
file  periodic  reports  of  household  circum- 
stances in  accordance  with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  Other  State  agen- 
cies, which  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  may  also  require  such  categories 
of  households  to  file  periodic  reports  Each 
household  that  is  not  required  to  file  such 
periodic  reports  on  a  monthly  basis  shall  be 
required  to  report  or  cause  to  be  reported 
to  the  State  agency,  on  a  form  designed  or 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  changes  in  in- 
come or  household  circumstances  which  the 
Secretary  deems  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
accurate  eligibility  and  benefit  determi- 
nations. 

"(2)  Any  household  required  to  file  a 
periodic  report  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection  shall.  (Ai  If  it  Is  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate and  has  filed  a  timely  and  complete 
report,  receive  its  allotment,  based  on  the 
reported  Information  for  a  given  month, 
within  thirty  days  of  the  end  of  that  month 
unless  the  Secretary  determines  that  a 
longer  period  of  time  is  necessary.  (Bi  have 
available  special  procedures  that  permit  the 
filing  of  the  required  information  in  the 
event  all  adult  members  of  the  household 
are  mentally  or  physically  handicapped  or 
lacking  in  reading  or  writing  skills  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  unable  to  fill  out  the  re- 
quired forms.  (C)  have  a  reasonable  period 
of  time  after  the  close  of  the  month  In 
which  to  file  their  reports  on  forms  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  and  (Di  be  afforded  prompt 
notice  of  failure  to  file  any  report  timely  or 
completely,  and  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  cure  that  failure  (with  aiiy  appli- 
cable time  requirements  extended  accord- 
ingly) and  to  exeiclse  its  rights  under  sec- 
lion  11(e)  (10)   of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Reports  required  to  be  filed  under 
paragraph  (!)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
considered  complete  if.  In  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  they 
contain  sufficient  Information  to  enable  the 
State  agency  to  determine  household  eligi- 
bility and  allotment  levels.  All  report  forms. 
Including  those  related  to  periodic  reports 
of  circumstances,  shall  contain  a  descrip- 
tion. In  understandable  terms  in  prominent 
and  bold  face  lettering,  of  the  appropriate 
civil   and   criminal   provisions   dealing   with 


violations  of  this  Act  including  the  pre- 
scribed penalties.  The  reporting  require- 
ments contained  in  paragraph  d)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  sole  such  require- 
ments for  reporting  changes  in  circum- 
stances for  participating  households.  In  pro- 
mulgating regulations  implementing  these 
reporting  requirements,  the  Secretary  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and.  wherever  feasible, 
households  that  receive  assistance  under 
title  IV-A  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and 
that  are  required  to  file  comparable  reports 
under  that  Act  shall  be  provided  the  oppor- 
tunity to  file  reports  at  the  same  time  for 
purposes  of  both  Acts.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  FOR  RrTROSPECTIVE 
ACCOUNTING     AND     PERIODIC     INCOME    REPORTING 

Sec  111.  Section  3(c)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  'Certification  period'  means  the  pe- 
riod for  which  households  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  authorization  cards.  For  those 
households  that  are  required  to  submit  pe- 
riodic reports  under  section  6(c)(1)  of  this 
Act.  the  certification  period  shall  be  at  least 
six  months  but  no  longer  than  twelve 
months.  For  households  that  are  not  re- 
quired to  submit  periodic  reports,  the  cer- 
tification period  shall  be  determined  as 
follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  household  all  of 
whose  members  are  Included  In  a  federally 
aided  public  assistance  or  general  assistance 
grant,  the  period  shall  coincide  with  the 
period  of  such  grant. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  all  other  households, 
the  period  shall  be  not  less  than  three 
mcnths:  Provided.  That  such  period  may  be 
up  to  twelve  months  for  any  household  con- 
sisting entirely  of  unemployable  or  elderly 
or  primarily  self-employed  persons,  or  as 
short  as  circumstances  require  for  those 
households  as  to  which  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial likelihood  of  frequent  changes  in  in- 
come or  household  status,  and  for  any  house- 
hold on  initial  certification,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary.". 

Sec  112.  Section  5(d)(2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  second  comma  the  following:  "sub- 
ject to  modification  by  the  Secretary  in  light 
of  section  5(f)  (2)   of  this  Act,". 

Sec  113.  Section  11(e)(4)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  "subsection"  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provided.  That  the  timeliness  stand- 
ards for  submitting  the  notice  of  expiration 
and  filing  an  application  for  recertlflcation 
may  be  modified  by  the  Secretary  in  light  of 
sections  5(f)(2)  and  6(c)  of  this  Act  if  ad- 
ministratively necessary". 

PARTICIPATION    BY    STRIKERS 

Sec  114  Section  6(d)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  household  shall  not  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program  at  any  time  that  any 
member  of  such  household,  not  exempt  from 
the  work  registration  requirements  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  subsection.  Is  on  strike  as 
defined  in  section  501(2)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Relations  Act.  1947.  because  of  a 
labor  dispute  (other  than  a  lockout)  as  de- 
fined in  section  2(9)  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act:  Provided.  That  a  household 
shall  not  Icse  Its  eligibility  to  participate  in 
the  food  stamp  program  as  a  result  of  one 
of  Its  members  going  on  strike  If  the  house- 
hold was  eligible  for  food  stamps  immedi- 
ately prior  to  such  strike:  Provided  further. 
That  such  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to 
any  household  that  does  not  contain  a  mem- 
ber on  strike,  if  anv  of  its  members  refuses 


to  accept  employment  at  a  plant  or  site  be- 
caus3  of  a  strike  or  lockout:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  such  IneMglblllty  shall  not  apply 
If  ths  household  meets  the  income  qualifica- 
tions, essets  requirements,  and  work  regis- 
tration requirements,  as  mandated  In  sub- 
section (1)  of  this  section'. 

INCOME    AND    RESOURCES    OF    INELIGIBLE    ALIEN 

Sec  115  Section  6(f|  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "The 
income  (less  a  pro  rata  share)  and  financial 
resources  of  the  Individual  rendered  Ineli- 
gible to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram under  this  subsertlon  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  ellglbilitv  and 
the  value  of  the  allotment  of  the  household 
of  which  such  individual  Is  a  member". 

MATCHING  OF  INCOME  INFORMATION  AND  OTHER 
VERIFICATION 

Sec  116.  Section  11(e)(3)  of  the  Ftood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "section  5(d)  of  this 
Act"  the  following:  "(in  part  through  the  use 
of  the  Information,  if  any.  obtained  under 
subsection  (h)  and  (1)  of  section  16  of  thU 
Act)":  and 

(2)  inserting  after  "sections  5  and  6  of  this 
Act."  the  following:  "although  the  State 
agency  may  verify  prior  to  certification, 
whether  questionable  or  not,  the  size  of  any 
applicant  household  and  any  factors  of 
eligibility  Involving  households  that  fall 
within  the  State  agency's  error-prone  house- 
hold profiles  as  developed  by  the  State  agency 
from  the  quality  control  prorram  conducted 
under  section  16  of  this  Act  and  as  approved 
by  the  Secretary". 

PHOTO    IDENTIFICATION 

Sec  117.  Section  11(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  is  amended  bv 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(15).  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragra^h  (17)  as  follows: 

"(17)  that  the  Slate  agency  shall  require 
each  household  certified  as  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate by  methods  other  than  the  out-of- 
office  methods  specified  In  the  last  sentence 
of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  In  those 
project  areas  or  parts  of  pro'ect  areas  In 
which  the  Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the 
Departments  Inspector  General,  finds  that 
it  would  be  useful  to  protect  the  program's 
Integrity,  to  present  a  photographic  Identi- 
fication card  when  usin?  its  authorization 
card  in  order  to  receive  its  coupons.". 

REPORTING  ILLEGAL  ALIENS 

Sec  118  Section  11(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended  by  section  117  of 
this  Act,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph   (18)   as  follows: 

"(18)  notwithstanding  paragraph  (8)  of 
this  subsection,  for  the  immediate  reporting 
to  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice by  the  State  Agency  of  a  determination 
by  responsible  for  the  certification  or  recer- 
tificatlon  of  households  that  any  member  of  a 
household  is  Ineligible  to  receive  food  stamps 
because  that  member  is  oresent  in  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act;  " 

COMPUTERIZATION 

Sec  119  Section  11(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamn 
Act  of  1977.  as  amended  by  section  118  of  this 
Act.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (18)  and  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph   (19)   as  follows: 

"(19)  at  the  option  of  the  State  agency, 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  an 
automatic  data  processing  and  information 
retrieval  system  that  meets  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  that  Is 
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of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(A)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 


"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  counsel  mav  be  emnloved  and  roun.sj^l 


tary,    the   Secretary   of   Commerce,    and   tbe 
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designed  to  provide  efficient  and  effective  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program". 

STATE  COMPLIANCE   WrTH    LAW 

Sec.  120  Section  11(g)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  IS  amended  by — 

(1)  inserting  after  "determines"  the  fol- 
lowing: '.  upon  Information  received  by  the 
Secretary,  investigation  Initiated  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  Investigation  that  the  Secretary 
shall  Initiate  upon  receiving  sufficient  Infor- 
mation evidencing  a  pattern  of  lack  of  com- 
pliance by  a  State  agency  of  a  type  specified 
in  this  subsection,"; 

(2i  Inserting  "without  good  cause"  before 
"to  comply"; 

(3)  striking  out  "or"  before  "the  State 
plan  of  operation"; 

(4)  Inserting  after  "section."  the  follow- 
ing: "or  the  Secretary's  standards  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
program  established  under  section  16(b)(1) 
of  this  Act";  and 

(5)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  the  following:  ".  and. 
whether  or  not  the  Secretary  refers  such 
matter  to  the  Attorney  General,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  proceed  to  withhold  from  the  State 
such  funds  authorized  under  sections  16(a) 
and  16  c  I  of  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate,  subject  to  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review  under  section  14 
of  this  Act.". 

SEr  121.  Section  16(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

SOCIAL   SECURITY   OPTICE  APPLICATION 

Sec.  122.  Section  11(1)  (2)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "simplified  affidavit"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "simple  application". 

SPECIAL   FINANCIAL   AUDIT   REVIEW   OF    HIGH 
PARTI  riPATION  STATES 

Sec.  123.  Section  1 1  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (1)  as  follows: 

1 1 1  Whenever  the  ratio  of  a  State's  aver- 
age fcod  stamp  participation  In  any  quarter 
of  a  fiscal  year  to  the  State's  totai  popula- 
tion in  that  quarter  (estimated  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  available  population  estimates 
as  provided  by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  cf  the  Census.  Series  P-25.  Current 
Population  Reports  (or  Its  successor  series)  ) 
exceeds  60  per  centum,  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture shall  immediately  schedule  a  finan- 
cial audit  review  of  a  sample  of  project  areas 
within  that  State,  and  shall,  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  audit,  provide  a  report  to  Con- 
gress of  its  findings  and  recommendations 
within  180  days.  Any  financial  audit  review 
subsequent  to  the  first  such  review,  required 
under  the  preceding  sentence,  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  the  option  of  the  Office  of  the  In- 
spector General.". 

FORFEITURE    OF    PROPERTY    INVOLVED   IN   ILLEGAL 
FOOD   STAMP  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  124  Secticn  15  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection   (g)   as  follows: 

"(gl  The  Secretary  may  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure and  denial  of  property  rights  any  non- 
food Items,  moneys,  negotiable  Instruments 
securities,  or  other  things  of  value  that  are 
furnished  or  intended  to  be  furnished  by 
any  person  In  exchange  for  couoons  or  au- 
thorization cards  in  anv  manner  not  author- 
ized by  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
under  this  Act  Any  forfeiture  and  disposal 
of  property  forfeited  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  oroce- 
dures  contained  In  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  ". 


STATE    INCENTIVES    FOB    REDtTCINC    ERROR 

Sec  125.  Section  16(c)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Effective  October  1,  1978. 
the"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(2)  Inserting  "(1)  effective  October  1. 
1978,"  after  "such  share  to"; 

(3)  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "State  agency 
whose": 

(4)  Inserting  "semiannual"  before  "cumu- 
lative"; 

(5)  striking  out  "section  Is  less"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "section  are  less"; 

(6)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "and  (B)  whose 
rate  of  invalid  decisions  in  denying  eligibility 
as  calculated  in  the  quality  control  program 
conducted  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of  this 
section  Is  less  than  a  nationwide  percentage 
that  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  reason- 
able: 

"(2)  effective  October  1.  1980.  65  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  In  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  meeting  the  standards 
contained  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsec- 
tion; 

"(3)  effective  October  1,  1980,  60  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  In  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  whose  cumulative 
allotment  error  rate  as  determined  under 
paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsection  Is 
greater  than  five  per  centum  but  less  than 
eight  per  centum  or  the  national  standard 
payment  error  rate  for  the  base  period, 
whichever  Is  lower,  and  which  also  meets  the 
standard  contained  In  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  subsection;  and 

"(4)  effective  October  1,  1980.  55  per  cen- 
tum of  all  such  administrative  costs  in  the 
case  of  a  State  agency  whose  annual  rate  of 
error  reduction  Is  equal  to  or  exceeds  25  per 
centum.  No  State  agency  shall  receive  more 
than  one  of  the  Increased  federally  funded 
shares  of  administrative  costs  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion". 

STATE     LIABILITY     FOR    ERRORS 

Sec.  12S.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection   (g)   as  follows: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an 
error  liability  program  under  which  each 
State  agency  shall,  other  than  for  good  cause 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  pay  to  the 
Secretary  or  have  withheld  by  the  Secretary 
as  described  In  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  amount  by  which  the  dollar  value 
equivalent  of  the  State  agency's  payment  er- 
ror rate,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  for 
each  six-month  period,  exceeds  the  dollar 
value  equivalent  of  either — 

"(A)  the  State  agency  payment  error  rate 
for  the  base  period  less  a  national  annual 
rate  of  error  reduction,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account  program  cir- 
cumstances and  rates  of  error  reduction  In 
comparable  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
programs,  or 

"(B)  the  national  standard  payment  error 
rate  for  the  base  period,  whichever  is  higher. 

"(2)  As  used  In  this  subsection.  (A)  'base 
period"  means,  for  fiscal  year  1981.  the  six 
months  beginning  October  1.  1979.  and  end- 
ing March  31,  1980  and.  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  six  months  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1  and  ending  March  30  of  the  prior  fiscal 
year;  (B)  "payment  error  rate'  means  the 
percentage  of  all  food  stamp  allotments 
which  are  Issued  In  a  given  period  by  a  State 
agency  to  households  that  fall  to  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  of  sections  5  and  6 
of  this  Act.  are  overissued  to  eligible  house- 
holds, and  are  underlssued  to  eligible  house- 


holds; (C)  'national  standard  payment  error 
rate'  means  the  weighted  mean  payment 
error  rate  for  all  State  agencies;  and  (D| 
dollar  value  equivalent'  means  the  value  of 
allotments  determined  by  multiplying  a 
given  error  rate  by  the  dollar  value  of  all 
the  allotments  issued  by  a  State  agency  dur- 
ing the  particular  period  in  question. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study 
to  determine  whether  it  is  fe.isible  to  include 
in  the  calculation  of  each  Stale  agency's  pay- 
ment error  rate,  and  in  the  calculation  of 
the  national  standard  payment  error  rate, 
invalid  decisions  by  each  State  agency  deny- 
ing eligibility  to  households  that  are  in  fact 
eligible.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  a  change  In  the  method  of  calculation 
Is  feasible,  the  Secretary  shall  implement 
changes  in  the  method  of  calculating  pay- 
ment error  rates  for  the  purposes  described 
in  thif.  section. 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  makes  a  claim  against 
a  State  for  payment  und?r  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
this  subsection,  that  State  may  seek  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review  of  such  claim 
under  the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  14 
of  this  Act.  If  such  claim  is  ultimately  deter- 
mined to  be  valid  or  is  not  contested  by  the 
State,  it  shall  be  collected  by  the  Secretary 
and  may  be  collected  through  State  pay- 
ment, through  withholding  amounts  other- 
wise payable  to  the  State  agency  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  or  through  other 
mechanisms  authorized  by  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966". 
disclosure    provisions 

Sec  127.  (a)(1)  Subsection  d)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
Information  for  purposes  other  than  tax  ad- 
ministration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(7)  Disclosure  of  certain  return  inkor- 

MATION  BY  social  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION 
TO  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  TO  STATE 
FOOD    STAMP    AGENCIES  

"(A)  In  general. — The  Commissioner  of 
Social  Security  may  di.sclose  return  Informa- 
tion from  returns  with  respect  to  net  earn- 
ings from  self -employment  (as  defined  in 
section  1402),  wages  las  defined  In  section 
3121(a)  or  3401(a)  ) .  and  payments  of  retire- 
ment income  which  liave  b3en  disclosed  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  as  pro- 
vided by  paragraph  (1)  or  (5)  of  this  sub- 
section— 

"(1)  upon  request,  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 

"(11)  upon  written  request,  to  officers  and 
employees  of  a  State  food  stamp  agency. 

"(B)  Restriction  on  disclosure — The 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security  shall  dis- 
clcse  return  information  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  only  for  purposes  of.  and  to  the 
extent  necessary  in.  determining  an  individ- 
ual's eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the  amounts 
of  benefits,  under  the  food  stamp  program 
established  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977. 

"(Ci  State  food  stamp  agency. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'State  food 
stamp  agency'  means  any  agency  described  in 
section  3(n)(l)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  which  administers  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram established  under  such  Act." 

(2)  (A)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  Fection  6103 
(p)(3)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  records  of 
inspection  and  disclosure)  Is  amended  by 
striving  out  "(1)  (1)  or  (4)(B)  or  (.<;>"  and 
insert.lngln  lieu  thereof  "(1)  (1),  (4)  (B) ,  (5), 
or  (7)". 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6103 (p)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  safeguards)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out"(l)  (3)  or  (6)  "in  so  much 
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of  such  paragraph  as  precedes  subparagraph 
(A)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1) 
(3).  (6).,  or  (7)". 

(C)  Clause  (1)  of  section  6103(p)  |4)  (P)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(1) 
(6) "  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  (6)  or 
(7)". 

(D)  The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  ol 
section  7213(a)  of  such  Code  is  amended — 

(I)  by  striking  out  "or  any  educational  In- 
stitution" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
educational  Institution,  cr  any  State  fooa 
stamp  agency  (as  defined  in  section  6103(1) 
{7)(C)  )".  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (d) ,  (1)  (6) . 
or  (m)  (4)  (B)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""subsection  (d).  (I)(6i  or  (7).  or  (m)(4) 
(B)". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  Section  303  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereol 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  law — 

"(A)  shall  disclose,  upon  request  and  on 
a  reimbursable  basis,  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  to 
officers  or  employees  of  any  State  food  stamp 
agency  any  of  the  following  Information  con- 
tained in  the  records  of  such  State  agency — 

"(I)  wage  information. 

"(11)  whether  an  individual  is  receiving, 
has  received,  or  has  made  application  for,  un- 
employment compensation,  and  the  amount 
of  any  such  compensation  being  received  (or 
to  be  received)  by  such  individual 

"(ill)  the  current  (or  most  recent)  home 
address  of  such  individual,  and 

"(Iv)  whether  an  Individual  has  refused 
an  offer  of  employment  and.  If  so,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  employment  sj  offered  and  the 
terms,  conditions,  and  rate  of  pay  therefor, 
and 

"(B)  shall  establish  such  safeguards  as  are 
necessary  las  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  In  regulations)  to  insure  that  infor- 
mation disclosed  under  subparagraoh  lA)  is 
used  only  for  purposes  of  determining  an 
individual's  eligibility  for  benefits,  or  the 
amount  of  benefits,  under  the  food  stamp 
program  established  under  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretarv  of  Labor,  al- 
ter reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  lor 
hearing  to  the  State  agency  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  State  law.  finds  that 
there  is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  d),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  shall  notlfv  such  State  agency 
that  further  payments  will  not  be  made  to 
the  State  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  longer  any  such  failure.  Until  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  is  so  satisfied,  he  shall  make  no 
further  certification  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  with  respect  to  such  State.' 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection  the 
term  'State  food  stamp  agencV  means  anv 
asency  described  in  section  3(n)(l)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  which  administers 
such  Act  "^'■'""^  program  established   under 

SnHi/<f^^?P^  '^'  of  section  304(a)  of  the 
om  "Lvf""?^  ''''  '^  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b)  or  ,c)"  and  In.serting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sub.sectlon   (b),   (c),  or  (d)" 

tlon  sha^i?  f'"^"'^^"'^  made  by  this  subsec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  January  1,   1983 

payment    OF    CERTAIN    LEGAL    FEES 

Acfof 'iQ---^''"""  '^  °f  '^^  5^°°^  Stamp 
this  Act  ='■=  "'"''"ded  bv  section  126  of 
ther»nf  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 

thereof  a  new  subsection  (h)  as  follows' 


"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  counsel  may  be  employed  and  counsel 
fees,  court  costs,  bail,  and  other  expenses 
incidental  to  the  defense  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
may  be  paid  in  judicial  or  administrative 
proceedings  to  which  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees have  been  made  parties  and  that  arise 
directly  out  of  their  performance  of  duties 
under  this  Act;  and". 

COST     SHARING     FOR     COMPUTERIZATION 

Sec.  129.  Section  16  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  as  amended  by  section  128  of  this 
Act.  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
a  new  subsection  d)  as  follows: 

"(i)  Effective  October  1,  1980,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  pay  to  each  State  agency 
an  amount  equal  to — 

"75  per  centum  of  the  costs  Incurred  by 
the  State  agency  in  the  planning,  design,  de- 
velopment, or  installation  of  automatic  data 
processing  and  information  retrieval  systems 
that  the  Secretary  determines  ( l )  will  assist 
In  meeting  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  (2) 
meet  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes. (3)  are  likely  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient and  effective  administration  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  (4)  will  be  compati- 
ble with  other  such  systems  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  plans  under  the  Aid  to 
Families  with  Dependent  Children  Program 
under  title  ry  of  the  Social  Security  Act  ■ 
Provided.  That  there  shall  be  no  such  pay- 
ments to  the  extent  that  a  State  agency  Is 
reimbursed  for  such  costs  under  any  other 
Federal  program  or  uses  such  systems  for 
purposes  not  connected  with  the  food  stamp 
program:  Provided  further.  That  anv  costs 
matched  under  this  subsection  shall'be  ex- 
cluded in  determinlne  the  State  apency's  ad- 
ministrative costs  under  any  other  -subsec- 
tion of  this  section."'. 

CONTINUATION  OF  CASH-OUT  Pn,OT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  130.  Section  ]7(bl(l)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  bv  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentenceas  follows- 
"Any  pilot  or  experimental  prolect  Imple- 
mented under  this  paragraph  Involving  the 
payment  of  the  value  of  allotments  In  the 
form  of  cash  to  eligible  hotiseholds  shall  be 
continued  until  October  1.  1981,  If  the  State 
so  requests". 

WORKFARE     JOB-SEARCH     TIME    PERIOD 

Sec  131.  Section  17(b)(2)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  after  the  phra.se  "thirty  days"  In 
the  second  sentence  the  following:  ""(ten 
days  in  at  least  one  pilot  project  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary)". 

WORKFARE    PILOT    PROJECT    REVISIONS 

Sec  132.  (a)  Section  17(b)(2)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  everything  after  "Act."  In  the  last  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "shall  issue  interim  reports  no  later 
than  October  l.  1979.  October  1  1980  and 
March  30.  1981.  shall  issue  a  final  report  de- 
scribing the  results  of  such  pilot  projects 
based  upon  their  operation  from  their  com- 
mencement through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981.  and  shall  pav  to  the 
agencies  or  organizations  operating  such  pilot 
projects  50  per  centum  of  all  administrative 
costs  Involved  in  such  operation.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  17(b)  (2)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  for  the  sharing 
of  administrative  costs,  as  added  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

STUDY    or    CPI 

Sec  133  Section  17  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  subsection  (e)   as  follows: 

"(e)  The  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  In  consulatlon  with  the  Secre- 


tary, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  ttoe 
Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  review  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  and  the  various  alterna- 
tive consumer  price  or  cost-of-living  indices, 
such  as  the  Personal  Consumption  Expendi- 
ture (PCE)  Deflator,  to  examine  the  limita- 
tions of  each  statistical  alternative  and  the 
factors  causing  the  various  indices  to  differ 
with  each  other  and  to  reflect  Inconsistencies 
with  their  own  prior  year  indices  in  measur- 
ing the  co3t-of-ll.lng  or  the  rate  of  inflation 
The  study  shall  seek  to  determine  whether 
the  Con  umer  Price  Index  Is  the  most  accu- 
rate indexation  base  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, or  whether  an  alternative  or  combina- 
tion of  alternatives  may  be  the  more  accurate 
Indexation  base  to  reflect  consumer  prices  or 
changes  in  the  costs  of  living.  The  Director  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  shall  repwrt 
the  results  of  the  study  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  of  the  Senate,  together 
with  such  recommendations  as  the  Director 
deems  appropriate,  by  February  1.  1981". 

USE     OF     FEDERAL     FUNDS     TO     INTERFERE     WTTH 
PROGRAM    IMPLEMENTATION 

Sec.  134  Section  18(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(I)"  Immediately  after  the 
subsection  designation:  and 

( 2 )  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph (2)  as  follows: 

""(2)  No  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated under  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  of  Con- 
gress shall  be  used  by  any  person,  firm, 
corporation,  group,  or  organization  at  any 
time,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  interfere  with 
or  Impede  the  Implementation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  rule,  regulation,  or 
project  thereunder,  except  that  this  limita- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  the  provision  of  legal 
and  related  assistance  in  connection  with 
any  proceeding  or  action  before  any  State 
or  Federal  agency  or  court.  The  President 
shall  ensure  that  this  paragraph  Is  compiled 
with  by  such  order  or  other  means  as  the 
President  deems  appropriate.". 

ANNUAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  THRIFTT 
FOOD    PLAN 

Sec.  135.  Section  3(o)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "and"'  before  ""(4)""; 

(2)  Inserting  "'through  January  1.  1980."' 
after  "'(4) ":  and 

(3)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  '",  (5)  on  January  1, 
1981,  adjust  the  cost  of  such  diet  to  the 
nearest  dollar  Increment  to  reflect  changes 
In  the  cost  of  the  thrifty  food  plan  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30,  and  (6)  on  January  1,  1982.  adjust  the 
cost  of  such  diet  to  the  nearest  dollar  Incre- 
ment to  reflect  changes  In  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  the  preceding  September  30  and  the 
subsequent  three  months  ending  December 
31  as  projected  by  the  Secretary  In  light  of 
the  best  available  data:  and,  sis  of  every 
January  1  thereafter,  for  the  nine  months 
ending  the  nrecedlng  September  30  and  the 
subsequent  three  month  ending  December  31 
as  projected  bv  the  Secretary  In  light  of  the 
best  available  data." 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  DEDUCTIONS 

Sec  136.  Section  5(e)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by — 

(1)  Striking  out  the  comma  after  "1978"  In 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  "'through 
January  l,  1980."  Immediately  thereafter: 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  second  sentence  th?  following:  '".  and. 
on  January  1.  1981,  shall  be  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  $5  to  reflect  such  changes  for  the 
twelve  months  ending  the  preceding  Septem- 
ber 30;  nnd.  on  January  1.  1982.  shall  be  ad- 
Justed    to    the    nearest    »5    to    reflect    such 
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changes  for  the  twelve  months  ending  tiie  In  Ueu  of  the  amendment  of  the  House,  (b)  provides  that  temporary  residents  of 
preceding  September  30  and  the  subsequent  amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act  public  or  private  nonprofit  shelters  for  bat- 
,»,,»^   ,„,..,tv,=   onrtincf   n^^pmhpr   /«i    as   nro-     to   amend   the  Food   Stamp   Act  of   1977  to      tered  women  and  children  will  be  considered 
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deductions  on  January  1  of  the  fiscal  year  In         The   Senate  bill   contains   no   comparable         The    Conference    substitute     adopts     the 

which  it  takes  effect.  provisions.  House  provision. 

IS)    Expanded    medical   deductions   for   the         ^he    Conjerence    substitute     adopts    the  (p)   The  House  amendment  requires  that 
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changes  for  the  twelve  months  ending  tlie 
preceding  September  30  and  the  subsequent 
three  months  ending  December  31  a>  pro- 
jected by  the  Secretary  In  light  of  the  best 
available  data;  and.  as  of  every  January  1 
thereafter,  for  the  nine  months  ending  the 
preceding  September  30  and  the  subsequent 
three  months  ending  December  31  projected 
by  the  Secretary  In  light  of  tlie  best  available 
data": 

(3 1  striking  out  '(commencing  July  1. 
1978)"  in  clause  (2)  of  the  fourth  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  July  1.  1978. 
and  July  1,  1979"  in  lieu  thereof;  and 

1 4 1  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  Che  fourth  sentence  the  following;  ".  on 
January  1.  198!.  adjusted  to  the  nearest  $5 
increment  to  reflect  such  changes  for  the 
eighteen-month  period  ending  the  preced- 
ing September  30.  and.  on  January  1,  1982. 
adjusted  to  tlie  nearest  $5  to  reflect  such 
changes  for  the  twelve  months  ending  the 
preceding  September  30  and  the  subsequent 
three  months  ending  December  31  as  pro- 
jected by  the  Secretary  in  light  of  the  best 
available  data.  and.  on  every  January  1  there- 
after adjusted  annually  to  the  nearest  $5  In- 
crement to  reflect  such  changes  for  the  nine 
months  ending  the  preceding  September  30 
and  the  subsequent  three  months  ending 
December  31  pro'ected  by  the  Secretary  In 
light  of  the  best  available  data". 

ADJUSTMENT  OF  POVERTY   GUIDELINES 

Sec    137.  Section  5(c)   of  the  Food  Stamp 
.^ct  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out  e.ery- 
thing  after  "forty-eight  contiguous  States" 
and  inserting  a  period  In  Ueu  thereof. 
reduction  in  assets  limitations 

Sec.  138.  Section  5(b)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$1,750"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$1,500". 

restriction  on  student  participation 
Sec  139  Section  6(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking  out  every- 
thing after  "  (1 )  "  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  following;  "Is  physically  and  mental- 
ly fit  and  Is  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  sixty.  (2)  is  enrolled  at  least  half  time 
In  an  institution  of  higher  education,  and 
(3)  (A)  Is  not  employed  a  minimum  of 
twenty  hours  per  week  or  does  not  partici- 
pate In  a  federally  financed  work  study  pro- 
gram during  the  regular  school  year  or  (B) 
Is  not  the  head  of  a  household  (or  spouse 
of  such  head)  containing  one  or  more  other 
persons  who  are  dependents  of  that  Indi- 
vidual becau.se  he  or  she  supplies  more  than 
half  of  their  support,  or  (Ci  Is  not  so  en- 
rolled as  a  result  of  participation  in  the  work 
incentive  program  under  title  IV  of  the  So- 
cial Securitv  Act.  as  amended  (42  U.S  C. 
602)  ". 

Sec  140.  Section  6(d)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  Is  amended  by  striking  out  ev- 
erything after  "person"  in  the  parenthesis 
in  clause  iD)  of  paragraph  (2)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "enrolled 
In  an  institution  of  higher  education  shall 
be  Ineligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program  unless  he  or  she  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (e)  of  this  section)". 
TITLE  II— FOOD  STAMP  FUNDING 
APPROPRIATIONS  CEILING 

Sec  201  The  first  sentence  of  section  18(a) 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "$6,188,600,000"  and  In- 
serting "S9.49 1.000.000"  in  lieu  thereof;   and 

i2)  striking  out  "$6,235,900,000"  and  In- 
serting   ■$9,739, 276, 000"  In  lieu  thereof. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 


In  lieu  of  the  amendment  of  the  House, 
amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows:  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  to 
Improve  food  stamp  program  fiscal  account- 
ability through  reductions  in  Inaccurate 
eligibility  and  benefit  determinations;  to 
Improve  the  system  of  deductions;  to  In- 
crease the  specific  dollar  limitations  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1980  and  1981 
food  stamp  programs;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

THOMAS  S.  Foley, 

E  DE  LA  Garza, 

Ed  Jones, 

Frederick  W.  Richmond, 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Richard  Nolan. 

Dan  Olickman, 

Daniel  K.  Akaka, 

Tom  Harkin, 

William  C.  Wampleb, 

Paul  Findley, 

Margaret  M.  Heckler, 

James  M.  Jeffords. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

George  McGovern, 

Walter  D.  HtniDLESTON, 

Patrick  J.  Leahy, 

John  Melcher. 

Robert  Dole, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 

Committee  of  Conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1309)  to  Increase  the  fiscal  year  1979  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  Joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee  of 
conference  recommends  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment. 

Except  for  clarifying,  clerical,  and  neces- 
sary conforming  changes,  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  and  the  adjust- 
ments made  in  the  committee  of  conference 
are  noted  below: 

[Note:  Items  Sot  in  Conference:  Sections 
1.  3.  4,  5,  6.  9,  10,  11,  and  12  (b)  and  (c)  of 
S.  1309  as  it  passed  the  Senate  on  July  25, 
1979,  were  adopted  In  all  essential  particu- 
lars In  the  conference  repoi^  accompanying 
H.R.  4057,  House  Report  No.  96-394,  96th 
Congress.  1st  Session,  which  eventually  be- 
came Public  Law  96-58.  Sections  2  and  12(a) 
were  similarly  adopted  In  modified  form  and 
are.  to  that  extent,  no  longer  In  conference.) 
( / )  Meals  in  shelters  for  battered  women  and 
children 
The  House  amendment  permits  women  and 
the  children  accompanying  them  who  are 
temporarily  residing  In  public  or  private 
nonprofit  shelters  for  battered  women  and 
children  to  use  their  food  stamps  to  pur- 
chase meals  prepared  and  served  by  those 
shelters.  It  also  permits  these  persons  to  be 
considered  for  eligibility  as  Individual  (par- 
ent child)  units,  rather  than  considered  as 
part  of  a  single  household  consisting  of  all 
shelter  residents.  In  so  doing,  the  House 
amendment — 

(a)  Includes  within  the  definition  of 
"household"  women  with  their  children  tem- 
porarily residing  In  public  or  private  non- 
profit shelters  for  battered  women  and  chil- 
dren; 


(b)  provides  that  temporary  residents  of 
public  or  private  nonprofit  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women  and  children  will  be  considered 
individual   (parent  child)   households; 

(c)  Includes  within  the  definition  of  "food" 
meals  prepared  and  served  by  shelters  to 
women  and  children  temporarily  residing  In 
public  or  private  nonprofit  shelters  for  bat- 
tered women  and  children; 

(d)  Includes  public  or  private  nonprofit 
shelters  that  prepare  and  serve  meals  for  bat- 
tered women  and  children  within  the  defini- 
tion of  "retail  food  store";  and 

(e)  provides  that  public  and  private  non- 
profit shelters  that  prepare  and  serve  meals 
for  battered  women  and  children  may  not 
redeem  food  stamps  directly  through  banks 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions. 

(2)    Excluding  ene-gy  assistance  payments 
from  income 

The  House  amendment  retroactive  to  No- 
vember 1,  1979,  excludes  from  household  in- 
come for  purposes  of  the  food  stamp  program 
any  payments  or  allowances  made  under  any 
Federal,  State,  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  energy  assistance.  [Note:  Under 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  if  such  payments 
or  allowances  are  made  directly  to  the  en- 
ergy provider,  rather  than  to  the  household, 
they  are  already  excluded  as  income  under 
provisions  excluding  "vendor  payments" 
generally.  Under  provisions  of  the  Home  En- 
ergy Assistance  Act.  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments are  excluded  from  consideration  as  In- 
come or  assets  in  welfare  programs  and  the 
food  stamp  program  | 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  but  eliminates  the  require- 
ment that  the  effective  date  of  the  amend- 
ment shall  be  November  1,  1979.  with  the 
understanding  that  Implementation  would 
occur  as  promptly  as  possible  prior  to  the 
onset  of  the  i980-81  heating  season  with 
respect  to  State  or  local  laws  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  energy  assistance. 

(3)  Consumer  Price  Index 
The  House  amendment  ties  all  Consumer 
Price  Index  references  In  the  Act  to  the  post- 
January  1978  index  for  All  Urban  Consumers, 
rather  than  the  older  Index  for  Urban  Wage 
and  Clerical  Workers. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(4)  Dependent  care  deductions  for  working 
adults 
The  House  amendment,  effective  October  1. 
1981.  makes  the  existing  deduction  for  de- 
pendent care  expenses  related  to  employ- 
ment, or  employment -related  training  or  ed- 
ucation, a  separate  and  distinct  deduction 
with  a  monthly  maximum  of  $160  per  house- 
hold (not  indexed  for  Inflation)  Under  ex- 
isting law.  the  dependent  care  expense  de- 
duction may  not  exceed  an  annually  Indexed 
monthly  maximum  (currently  $90)  either  by 
itself  or  when  combined  with  any  excess 
shelter  cost  deduction  claimed. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute,  effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981.  makes  the  existing  deduction  for 
dependent  care  expenses  related  to  employ- 
ment, or  employment -related  training  or  ed- 
ucation, a  separate  and  distinct  deduction 
with  a  monthly  maximum  of  $90  per  house- 
hold (not  indexed  for  Infiatlon).  The  confer- 
ees intend  that  the  deduction  will  be  imple- 
mented together  with  all  other  changes  in 
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deductions  on  January  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  It  takes  effect. 

(5)  Expanded    medical    deductions    for    the 

elderly,  blind,  and  disabled 

(A)  The  House  amendment,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  expands  the  existing  excess 
medical  expense  deduction  for  persons  who 
are  blind,  disabled,  or  over  60  by  broadening 
the  deduction  to  cover  the  medical  expenses 
of  spouses  regardless  of  age  or  physical  con- 
dition. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(B)  The  House  amendment  also,  effective 
October  1.  1981.  expands  the  existing  excess 
medical  expense  deduction  for  the  elderly, 
blind,  and  disabled  by  removing  the  thres- 
hold above  which  expenses  are  deductible 
( currently  $35  a  monlii ) . 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  the  $35  a 
month  threshold  for  the  excess  medical  ex- 
pense deduction  will  be  indexed  semiannu- 
ally beginning  July  1.  1979.  according  to  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  changes  for  Items  other 
than  food. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  but  sets  the  threshold  above 
which  such  expenses  are  deductible  at  S25  a 
month.  The  conferees  intend  that  the  de- 
duction will  je  implemented  together  with 
all  other  changes  in  deductions  on  January 
1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  takes  effect. 

(6)  Medical  deductions  for  the   blind   and 

disabled  in  certain  areas 

The  House  amendment,  effective  October  1, 
1981.  extends  the  availability  of  the  excess 
medical  expense  dedtictions  to  blind  or  dis- 
abled persons  ( and  their  spouses )  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  when 
they  receive  cash  welfare  payments  through 
programs  equivalent  to  the  Supplemental 
Security  Income  (SSI)  program,  (Note: 
Existing  law  allows  the  elderly,  and  blind  or 
disabled  persons  receiving  Social  Security 
payments,  to  claim  the  excess  medical  ex- 
pense deduction  in  these  areas,  ] 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
p-ovlslon. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  The  conferees  intend  that 
the  deduction  will  be  implemented  together 
with  all  other  changes  in  deductions  on 
January  1  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  takes 
effect. 

(7)  Retrospective  accounting 

(A)  The  House  amendment  permits  States 
the  option  to  determine  program  eligibility 
and  benefits  by  using  income  received  in  a 
previous  month,  following  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  In  the  month  of 
application  and  subsequent  months  (as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary),  this  retrospec- 
tive accounting  system  would  not  apply,  ex- 
cept when  a  household  reapplies  within  30 
days  after  the  end  of  a  prior  certification 
period.  Modifications  or  exceptions  would 
be  required  in  the  retrospective  accounting 
system  for  d)  all  households  experiencing 
losses  of  Income  of  $50  per  month  or  more,  or 
other  sudden  and  significant  losses  of  in- 
come; 111)  all  households  with  new  members; 
(ill)  all  households  in  immediate  need  re- 
quiring expedited  services;  dv)  migrant 
farmworker  households;  and  (v)  other 
classes  of  households  for  whom  the  Secre- 
tary determines  the  system  would  be  im- 
practicable to  administer  or  for  whom  retro- 
spective accounting  would  cause  serious 
hardship  [Note:  The  House  report  states 
that  the  retrospective  accounting  option  may 
be  exercised  in  some  or  all  project  areas  and 
for  certain  classes  of  households  (defined  by 
the  Secretary) ,] 


The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions, 

(B)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in  promul- 
gating regulations  governing  income  calcula- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program  so  that 
whenever  feasible  and  consistent  with  the 
applicable  Acts,  households  receiving  in- 
come from  the  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  ( AFDC)  program  will  have  their 
income  calculated  on  a  consolidated  and 
comparable  basis. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(8)  Vehicle  use  by  handicapped  household 

members 

The  House  amendment  exempts  from  val- 
uation as  a  household  resource,  for  purpose 
of  the  assets  requirements,  any  vehicle  used 
to  transport  a  disabled  household  member, 
regardless  of  the  purpose  of  such  transporta- 
tion. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  a  limitation  that  the 
disabled  person  be  physically  disabled  so 
that  such  person  requires  a  vehicle  In  order 
to  be  transported. 

(9)  State   option    on   administrative    fraud 

hearings 

The  House  amendment  permits  each  State 
to  decide  to  proceed  against  alleged  fraud 
in  the  program  either  by  way  of  adminis- 
trative fraud  hearings  or  by  way  of  refer- 
ence to  appropriate  legal  authorities  for  civil 
or  criminal  action,  or  both.  (Note:  The  House 
report  states  that  the  House  amendment 
does  not  require  a  State  to  create  an  admin- 
istrative fraud  hearing  system  unless  the 
Serretary  finds  that  It  Is  not  promptly,  ac- 
tively, and  seriously  handling  fraud  cases 
civilly  or  criminally.  I 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(10)   Periodic  reporting 

(A)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
States  electing  to  use  a  retrospective  ac- 
counting system  shall  require  certain  cate- 
gories of  households  (determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) to  file  periodic  (normally  monthly) 
reports  of  household  circumstances  follow- 
ing standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
Other  States  could  require  periodic  report- 
ing by  the  sime  categories  of  households, 
with  the  Secretary's  approval  Households 
that  are  not  required  to  file  periodic  reports 
on  a  monthly  basis  would  be  required  to  re- 
port, on  a  form  designed  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  changes  in  income  or  house- 
hold circtimstances  that  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  to  assure  accurate  eligibility  and 
benefit  determinations. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(B)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
households  required  to  file  a  periodic  report. 
If  eligible  to  participate  and  if  having  filed  a 
timely  and  complete  report,  shall  receive 
their  allotment,  based  on  the  reported  in- 
formation for  a  given  month,  within  30  days 
of  the  end  of  that  month,  unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  longer  period  of 
time  is  necessary. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision, 

(C)  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
there  be  special  procedures  available  for 
households  required  to  file  a  periodic  report 
if  all  adult  household  members  are  mentally 
or  ph>slcally  handicapped  or  lacking  In  read- 
ing or  writing  skills  rendering  them  unable 
to  fill  out  the  required  forms. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(D)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
households  required  to  file  a  periodic  report 
shall  have  a  reasonable  period  of  time  after 
the  close  of  the  month  in  which  to  file  their 
reports,  be  afforded  prompt  notice  of  failure 
to  timely  or  completely  file  any  report,  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  cure  that  failure, 
and  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  appeal  rights  under  the  Act. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(E)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
any  periodic  or  other  reports  filed  by  house- 
holds shall  be  considered  complete  If.  under 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  they 
contain  sufficient  Information  to  enable  de- 
termination of  eligibility  and  benefit  levels 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(F)  The  House  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  imple- 
menting the  periodic  reporting  requirements 
and.  whenever  feasible,  households  that  re- 
ceive Income  under  the  aid  for  families  with 
dependent  children  (AFDC)  program  and 
that  are  required  to  file  comparable  reports 
under  that  program  would  be  provided  the 
opp>ortunlty  to  file  reports  at  the  same  time 
for  the  purposes  of  both  programs. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(O)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
households  required  to  submit  periodic  re- 
ports are  to  be  given  certification  (of  eligibil- 
ity) periods  of  at  least  6  months,  but  no 
loneer  than  12  months. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(H)  The  House  amendment  makes  changes 
In  other  provisions  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
to  conform  them  to  any  retrospective  ac- 
counting-periodic reporting  svstem  by  (I)  al- 
lowing the  Secretary  to  modify  the  "irregu- 
lar Income"  exclusion:  and  (II)  allowing  the 
Secretarv  to  modify  timeliness  standards  for 
notice  of  expiration  and  applying  for  recertl- 
ficatlon. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

Ill)  Expansion  of  work  registration 
requirement 

TTie  House  amendment  reduces  the  age  of 
a  deoendent  child  who  exempts  his  or  her 
parent  or  caretaker  from  the  work  registra- 
tion requirement  from  under  age  12  to  under 
age  6. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision 

(12)  Participation  by  strikers 

The  House  amendment  specifically  provides 
that  no  household  that  contains  a  jjerson  on 
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strike  in  a  labor-management  dispute  shall 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
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(25)    Photo  identification 
The     House     amendment     provides     that 
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administer  properly  the  food  stamp  program, 
including  noncompliance  with  the  Act.  regu- 
lations pursuant  thereto,  a  State's  own  plan 
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strike  In  a  labor-management  dispute  shall 
be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program,  unless  (A)  the  household  was  eligi- 
ble to  participate  prior  to  the  strike,  or  (B) 
the  household  otherwise  meets  the  Income 
qualifications,  assets  requirements,  and  work 
registration  requirements  contained  In  the 
Act.  This  Ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to 
households  not  containing  a  member  on 
strike,  if  any  member  refuses  employment  at 
a  plant  or  site  because  of  a  strike  or  lockout. 
(Note:  Existing  law  provides  that  no  house- 
hold containing  a  person  involved  in  a  labor- 
management  dispute  may  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  unless  the  household 
meets  the  income  guidelines,  assets  require- 
ments, and  work  registration  requirements  of 
the  Act  The  House  report  states  that  the 
House  amendment  does  not  change  existing 
law.  I 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision 

{13)  Income  and  resources  of  ineligible 
aliens 

The  House  amendment  would  treat  house- 
holds from  which  Ineligible  aliens  are  ex- 
cluded In  the  same  manner  as  households 
from  which  fraudulent  persons  or  nonwork 
registered  students  have  been  excluded  by 
attributing  the  Income  (less  a  pro  rata  share) 
and  the  resources  of  the  Ineligible  aliens  to 
the  remaining  household  members  In  deter- 
mining that  households  eligibility  and 
benefits. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(14)   Matching  of  income  information  and 
other  verification 

(A)  The  House  amendment  expands  State 
agencies'  authority  for  verification  by  per- 
mitting States  to  verify,  prior  to  certifica- 
tion and  whether  questionable  or  not.  any 
household's  size  as  well  as  any  factor  of 
eligibility  related  to  households  that  fall 
within  State  "error-prone  household  pro- 
files", profiles  that  are  developed  in  State 
quality  control  systems  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  statewide  use 

The  Senate  bill  prohibits  the  Secretary 
from  precluding  the  State  agencies  from  Im- 
plementing verification  procedures  In  addi- 
tion to  those  issued  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  Act.  The  Senate  bill  requires  that  any 
supplemental  State  verification  standards  be 

(A)  in   the   State's   plan   of  operation,   and 

(B)  reasonably  related  to  the  Secretary's 
national  standards.  The  Senate  bill  also  pro- 
hibits supplemental  State  verification  stand- 
ards from  (A)  resulting  In  violation  of  the 
Secretary's  standards  for  timely  provision  of 
benefits:  (B)  subjecting  households  to  home 
visits  conducted  In  an  unreasonable  manner 
or  during  unreasonable  hours:  (C)  being 
used  for  those  persons  whose  State  or  Federal 
cash  welfare  eligibility  has  already  been  veri- 
fied, or  Is  being  verified;  iD)  resulting  in  a 
denial  or  reduction  of  benefits  because  a 
household  cannot  verify  matters  outside  of 
Its  control;  and  (E)  resulting  In  households 
having  to  make  unreasonable  additional 
trips  to  the  welfare  office 

(B)  The  House  amendment  would  permit 
information  obtained  from  other  agencies 
(under  new  authority  provided  in  the  House 
amendment)  to  be  used  in  verification  of 
eligibility. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions. 


(15)  Photo  identification 
The  House  amendment  provides  that 
States  must  require  all  eligible  households, 
with  the  exception  of  those  certified  by  home 
visits  or  other  out-of -office  methods,  in  proj- 
ect areas  or  parts  thereof  where  the  Secre- 
tary (after  consultation  with  the  Inspector 
General)  finds  that  it  would  be  useful  to 
protect  the  program's  integrity,  to  present 
photo  identification  cards  together  with  their 
authorization  cards  as  a  condition  to  receiv- 
ing their  allotments. 

The   Senate   bill   contains   no   comparable 
provision. 

The     Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  provision. 

(16)  Reporting  illegal  aliens 
The  House  amendment  requires  certifica- 
tion personnel  to  immediately  report  to  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  any 
determination  that  a  household  member  Is 
ineligible  to  receive  food  stamps  because  he 
or  she  Is  present  in  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  [Note:  The  House  report  states 
that  this  determination  would  be  made  solely 
on  the  basis  of  the  application  form  or 
interview.] 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(17)  Outreach  by  States 
The  House  amendment  deletes  (A)  the  re- 
quirement that  the  State  plan  of  operations 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall  conduct 
outreach  by  informing  households  about  the 
availability,  eligibility  requirements,  and 
benefits  of  the  program  and  (B)  the  limita- 
tion on  conducting  outreach  activities  of  a 
nonlnformatlonal  nature  in  areas  where  that 
is  being  done  by  a  community  action  pro- 
gram [Note:  This  provision  would  not  affect 
existing  law  requiring  Federal  cost-sharing 
for  outreach  activities  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  I 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision. 

(18)  Computerization  and  cost  sharing  for 
computerization 

The  House  amendment  Increases  to  75  per- 
cent (from  50  percent)  the  Federal  share  of 
costs  incurred  by  State  agencies,  after  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980.  in  planning,  designing,  de- 
veloping, installing,  and  leasing  compu- 
terized systems  for  handling  food  stamp 
program  data  The  House  amendment  further 
requires  States  opting  to  establish  and  op- 
erate an  automatic  data  processing  and  in- 
formation retrieval  system  to  meet  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  have 
systems  designed  to  provide  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  program  and 
be  compatible  with  systems  used  In  the 
AFDC  program.  The  House  amendment  al- 
lows no  duplication  between  food  stamp  com- 
puterization cost  sharing  and  other  Federal 
cost  sharing  for  computerization  nor  any 
special  (75  percent)  sharing  of  costs  for  sys- 
tems used  for  nonfood  stamp  purposes  or  for 
operating  or  modifying,  rather  than  install- 
ing or  upgrading,  systems. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  but  deletes  the  word  "leas- 
ing" to  make  it  clear  that  only  the  start-up 
portion  of  leasing  Is  eligible  for  increased 
cost  sharing. 

(19)  State  compliance  with  law 
The   House  amendment   consolidates   and 
simplifies  provisions  of  existing  law  dealing 
with  sanctions  against  States  tor  failure  to 


administer  properly  the  food  stamp  program. 
Including  noncompliance  with  the  Act,  regu- 
lations pursuant  thereto,  a  State's  own  plan 
of  operations,  or  the  Secretary's  standards  for 
the  efficient  and  effective  administration  of 
the  Act. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary, if  he  receives  information  of  such  fail- 
ure to  comply  or  determines  that  such  failure 
exists  after  an  investigation  voluntarily 
Initiated  by  liim  or  mandatorily  initiated  by 
him  upon  receipt  of  sufficient  information 
evidencing  a  pattern  of  lack  of  compliance, 
to  proceed  to  Inform  a  State  of  such  failure 
and  allow  the  State  reasonable  time  to  correct 
such  failure.  (Note:  The  House  report  states 
that  the  House  amendment  allows  the  State 
to  administratively  show  good  cause  for  fail- 
ure to  comply  1  The  House  amendment  fur- 
ther permits  the  Secretary,  If  the  State  fails 
to  undertake  timely  and  appropriate  correc- 
tive action,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  injunctive  relief  and.  whether 
or  not  such  referral  is  made,  to  proceed  to 
withhold  such  administrative  cost-sharing 
funds  from  the  State  as  he  determines  to  be 
appropriate. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions  with  amendments  to  (A) 
require  that  the  Secretary  find  that  a  State 
has  failed  without  good  cause  to  comply  with 
the  Act,  regulations,  its  own  plan  of  opera- 
tions, or  the  Secretary's  standards  for  the 
efficient  and  effective  administration  of  the 
Act  before  proceeding  to  infor.Ti  the  State  of 
such  failure  and  (B)  entitle  any  State  from 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  withhold 
funds  authorized  under  sections  16  (a)  and 
(c)  of  the  Act  to  subject  the  claim  to  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  review  in  accordance 
with  section  14  of  the  Act. 

(20)  Social  security  office  application 
The  House  amendment  allows  households 
in  which  all  members  are  supplemental  se- 
curity income  recipients  to  apply  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program  by  filling 
out  a  simple  application  form,  either  the 
national  food  stamp  application  form  or  a 
simple  State  application  form  of  comparable 
length  and  complexity,  rather  than  the  sim- 
plified affidavit  required  by  existing  law. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(21)  Special  financial  audit  review  of  high 
participation  States 
The  House  amendment  requires  the  In- 
spector General  to  immediately  schedule  a 
financial  audit  review  of  a  sample  of  project 
areas  in  any  State  in  which,  in  any  quarter 
of  a  fiscal  year,  the  average  food  stamp  par- 
ticipation exceeds  60  percent  of  the  total 
State  population,  and  report  his  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  within  two 
fiscal-year  quarters  thereafter. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  mandatory  auditing  of  any  one  State  by 
the  Department's  Office  of  Inspector  General 
to  one  audit  with  any  remaining  audits  to 
be  at  the  option  of  the  Office  of  Inspector 
General. 

(22)  Forfeiture  of  property  involved  in 
illegal  food  stamp  transactions 
The  House  amendment  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  require  forfeiture  of  and  dispose  of 
any  form  of  valuable  property  Illegally 
furnished  or  attempted  to  be  furnished  In 
exchange  for  food  stamp  coupons  or  author- 
ization cards. 
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bill 


contains   no   comparable 
substitute     adopts    the 


The   Senate 
provision. 

The    Conference 
House  provision. 

(23)   State  incentives  for  reducing  error 

The  House  amendment  provides  financial 
incentives,  effective  in  fiscal  year  1981.  to  en- 
courage States  to  lower  error  rates  by  offering 
a  State  one  of  three  possible  Increases  in  the 
Federal  share  of  State  administrative  costs — 
(a)  from  60  to  65  percent  if  the  State's  cum- 
ulative allotment  error  rate  (eligibility  er- 
rors, overlssuance,  and  underlssuance)  Is  5 
percent  or  less  and  if  the  State's  negative 
case  action  error  rate  (invalid  denials  of 
eligibility)  Is  less  than  the  nationwide  per- 
centage detei'mlned  reasonable  by  the  Sec- 
retary; (b)  from  50  to  60  percent  If  the 
State's  cumulative  error  rate  is  between  5 
and  8  percent  or  between  5  percent  and  the 
national  standard  payment  error  rate.  If  such 
national  rate  is  less  than  8  percent,  and  if 
the  State's  negative  case  action  error  rate 
Is  less  than  the  nationwide  percentage  de- 
termined reasonable  by  the  Secretary;  or  (c) 
from  £0  to  55  percent  If  the  State's  annual 
rate  of  reduction  in  its  cumulative  allotment 
error  rate  equals  or  exceeds  25  percent  from 
one  semiannual  quality  control  survey  pe- 
riod to  the  comparable  period  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  No  State  may  receive  more  than 
one  of  these  increased  shares  of  federally 
funded  program  administrative  costs. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 

TTie  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(24)  State  liability  for  errors 

The  House  amendment  establishes  an  error 
rate  sanction  system,  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  under  which  the  Secretary  would  estab- 
lish payment  error  rate  standards  that  each 
State  would  have  to  satisfy  in  every  6-month 
quality  control  period  or  have  its  Federal 
share  of  State  administrative  costs  reduced 
or.  If  no  matching  funds  were  due  the  State, 
be  subject  to  a  Federal  claim  for  recovery. 
The  House  amendment  requires  each  State 
either  to  lower  its  payment  error  rate  (the 
percentage  ^i  all  food  stamp  allotments  is- 
sued to  Ineligible  households,  overissued,  or 
underlssued)  in  each  6-month  period  from 
the  rate  in  the  first  6  months  of  the  prior 
fiscal  year  by  a  national  annual  rate  of  error 
reduction  (determined  as  a  program  Improve- 
ment target  by  the  Secretary)  or  else,  if  the 
State's  error  rate  were  equal  to  or  less  than 
the  national  standard  payment  error  rate  for 
all  States  (the  weighted  mean  payment  error 
rate  for  all  States) .  to  continue  to  stay  at  or 
below  the  national  standard  rate. 

The  House  amendment  would  determine 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  In  a  State's 
Federal  share  of  Its  administrative  costs  (or 
the  amount  owed  If  no  administrative  share 
Is  due)  by  the  difference  between  the  dollar 
value  equivalent  of  the  State's  actual  pay- 
ment error  rate  for  the  period  and  the  dollar 
value  equivalent  of  what  that  State's  pav- 
ment  error  rate  should  have  been  In  order  to 
satisfy  the  statutory  standards.  The  House 
amendment  permits  Imposition  of  reductions 
or  claims  to  be  avoided  by  showing  of  good 
cause  for  failure  to  meet  the  standards  and 
would  subject  a  claim  for  pavment  bv  the 
Secretary  under  this  section  to  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  review. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  conduct  a  study  to  determine  whether 
it  would  be  feasible  to  Include  invalid  deci- 
sions denying  eligibility  in  the  calculation 
of  each  State's  payment  error  rate  and  the 
national  standards. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 


substitute     adopts    the 


The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions  with  the  understanding 
that  the  showing  of  good  cause  for  failure 
to  meet  the  standards  that  a  State  may  make 
shall  include  sudden  and  unanticipated 
workload  Increases  or  confusion  attributable 
to  significant  changes  In  Federal  regulations 
(25)  Dtsc(o,?ure  provisions 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  income  tax  information  in 
the  files  of  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion and  certain  wage  and  unemployment  in- 
surance (UI)  information  in  the  records  of 
State  UI  agencies  to  the  Department  and 
State  food  stamp  agencies  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of.  and  to  the  extent  neressarv  for,  de- 
termining a  person's  eligibility  for  food 
stamps.  The  House  amendment  requires  that 
tax  return  information  be  disclosed  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures,  conditions  and 
safeguards  specified  in  section  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  House  amend- 
ment, effective  January  1,  1983.  further  pro- 
vides that  as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  its  Fed- 
eral UI  administrative  grant,  each  State  UI 
agency  would  have  to  make  available,  under 
procedures  and  safeguards  to  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  information  in  its 
records  pertaining  to  an  individuals  wages 
home  address,  UI  eligibility,  and  offers  of 
employment. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The     Conference 
House  provisions. 

(26)    Payment  of  certain  legal  fees 

The  House  amendment  permits  the  use  of 
program  funds  to  pay  for  the  emplovment  of 
counsel,  court  costs,  bail,  and  other  inciden- 
tal defen.se  expenses  on  behalf  of  the  Depart- 
ments  officers  and  employees  Involved  as  par- 
ties in  Judicial  or  administrative  proceedings 
arising  directly  out  of  the  performance  of 
ther  duties  under  the  food  stamp  program 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision 

The  Conference  substitute  adopu  the 
House  provision. 

(27)  Continuation  of  cash-out  pilot  projects 
The  House  amendment  requires  continua- 
tion of  pilot  projects  involving  the  payment 
of  the  value  of  allotments  in  cash  to  eligible 
households  all  of  whose  members  are  either 
65  years  of  age  or  older  or  who  participate  in 
the  supplemental  security  Income  program 
for  an  additional  6  months  beyond  their 
scheduled  termination  date  (March  31.  1981) 
until  October  1.  1981,  should  legislation  be 
enacted  before  March  31,  1981.  that  univer- 
sally cashes  out  food  stamps  for  certain  SSI 
beneficiaries  effective  October  1.  1981. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  clarifying  language  to 
indicate  that  each  State  would  have  the  op- 
tion to  continue  its  pilot  project  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1981  and  with  an  amendment  striking 
the  requirement  that  cash-out  legislation  be 
enacted. 

(28)    Work/are  pilot  project  revisions 

(A)  The  House  amendment  (A)  extends 
workfare  pilot  projects  for  a  full  year  to 
September  30.  1981,  when  a  final  report 
would  become  due.  with  Interim  reports  due 
on  October  1,  1980,  and  March  30,  1981,  and 
IB)  provides  50  percent  Federal  cost  sharing 
for  all  administrative  costs  incurred  by  agen- 
cies or  organizations  in  the  course  of  operat- 
ing the  projects 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(B)  The  House  amendment  reduces  from 
30  to  10  days,  in  at  least  one  pilot  project 


area  designated  by  the  Secretary,  the  time 
period  that  must  elapse  before  a  person  sub- 
ject to  work  registration  requirement  does 
not  receive  an  offer  of  private  employment 
and  thus  becomes  required  to  accept  a  work- 
fare  employment  offer 

The   Senate   bill   contains   no   comparable 
provision. 

The     Conference    substitute 
House  provision. 


adopts     the 


(29)    Study  of  CPI 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  (In  consulutlon 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture.  Com- 
merce, and  Labor)  to  review  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  and  alternative  consumer  price 
or  cost-of-living  indices  to  examine  the  limi- 
tations of  each  and  seek  to  determine 
whether  the  Consumer  r*rlce  Index  is  the 
meet  accurate  indexation  base  for  the  food 
stamp  program  or  whether  an  alternative  or 
combination  of  alternatives  may  be  the  more 
accurate  Indexation  base  for  reflecting  con- 
sumer prices  or  changes  in  the  cost  of  living 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  is  required 
to  submit  a  report  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  House  and  Senate  agricul- 
ture committees  by  February  1.  1981. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(30)  Use  of  Federal  funds  to  interfere  with 
program  implementation 

The  House  amendment  would  deny  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  under  this  or 
any  other  act  for  use  by  any  person,  firm, 
corporation,  group,  or  organization  that  dir- 
ectly or  Indirectly  Interfered  with  or  impeded 
the  implementation  of  any  provision  of  the 
food  stamp  law  or  its  regulations,  or  any 
project  thereunder,  except  by  way  of  legal 
assistance  In  connection  with  any  State  or 
Federal  agency  or  court  proceeding  or  action 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The     Conference    substitute    adopts     the 
House  provision. 
131)  Annual  adjustment  of  thrifty  food  plan 

The  House  amendment  deletes,  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1980,  the  requirement  that  the  cost 
of  the  thrifty  food  plan  be  ad  lusted  every 
July  1.  but  requires  that  it  be  adjusted  every 
January  1  to  the  nearest  dollar  Increment  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  cost  ol  the  plan  for  the 
12  months  ending  the  preceding  September 
3" 

The  ScTiate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire that  the  thrifty  food  plan  be  adjusted 
as  of  January  1.  1982.  to  the  nearest  dollar 
Increment  to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of 
the  plan  not  only  for  the  12  months  ending 
the  preceding  September  30  but  also,  for  the 
stibsequent  3  months  ending  December  31  as 
projected  by  the  Secretan.-  In  light  of  the 
best  available  data,  and  as  of  every  January 
1  thereafter,  to  the  nearest  dollar  increment 
to  reflect  changes  in  the  cost  of  the  plan 
for  the  9  months  ending  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember 30  as  well  as  the  subsequent  3 
months  ending  December  31  as  projected  by 
the  Secretary  in  light  of  the  best  available 
data. 

(32)  Adjustment  of  deductions 
The  House  amendment  deletes,  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980.  the  requirement  that  the  stand- 
ard deduction  be  adjusted  every  July  1  but 
requires  that  It  be  adjusted  every  January 
1  to  the  nearest  t5  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers for  Items  other  than  food  for  the  12 
months  ending  the  preceding  September  30 
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The  House  amendment  further  deletes,  after  visions  excluding  any  person  who  Is  physi-  amendment  also  provides  that  no  provl- 
Januarv  1.  1980,  the  requirement  that  the  cally  and  mentally  fit  between  the  ages  of  slon  of  the  amendment  shall  be  con.strued 
.4ort...<tinr>  Ko  arfincfwi       i«  and  Ro  who  IR  enrolled  at  least  half-time      to    chanee   or    affect    the    Internal    Revenue 
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plane  which,  afi  I  am  sure  everyone  is    I  would  rather  take  the  money  and  buy 
aware.  I  opposed  very  strenuously  5  years     additional  single  seat  A-lO's  Better  yet, 
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The  House  amendment  further  deletes,  after 
Januan,'  I.  1980,  the  requirement  that  the 
excess  shelter  expense  deduction  be  adjusted 
annually  as  of  July  1  and.  Instead,  requires 
that  It  be  adjusted  every  January  1  to  the 
nearest  $5  Increment  to  reflect  changes  In 
the  shelter,  fuel,  and  utilizes  components  of 
housing  costs  In  the  Consimier  Price  Index 
for  all  urban  consumers  (with  the  January 
1,  1981.  adjustment  refiectlng  such  changes 
for  the  18  months  ending  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember 30  and  every  January  1  adjustment 
thereafter  reflecting  such  changes  for  the  12 
months  ending  the  preceding  September  30) . 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  amendments  to  require 
that  (A)  the  standard  deduction  be  adjusted 
as  of  January  1.  1982.  to  reflect  changes  In 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  urban  con- 
sumers for  Items  other  than  food  not  only 
for  the  12  months  ending  September  30.  but 
also  for  the  subsequent  3  months  ending 
December  31  as  projected  by  the  Secretary 
in  light  of  the  best  available  data.  and.  as 
of  every  January  1  thereafter,  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
urban  consumers  for  items  other  than  food 
for  the  9  months  ending  the  preceding  Sep- 
tember 30  as  well  as  the  subsequent  3 
months  ending  December  31  as  projected  by 
the  Secretary  in  light  of  the  best  available 
data  and  (B)  the  excess  shelter  expense  de- 
duction be  adjusted  as  of  January  1.  1982  to 
reflect  changes  In  the  shelter,  fuel,  and  utili- 
ties components  of  housing  costs  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  urban  consumers 
not  only  for  the  12  months  ending  the  pre- 
ceding September  30  but  also  for  the  sub- 
sequent 3  months  ending  December  31  as 
projected  by  the  Secretary  in  the  light  of  the 
best  available  data.  and.  as  of  every  January 
1  thereafter,  to  reflect  changes  in  the  shelter, 
fuel,  and  utilities  components  of  housing 
costs  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all 
urban  consumers  for  the  9  months  ending 
the  preceding  September  30  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  3  months  ending  December  31 
as  projected  by  the  Secretary  in  light  of  the 
best  available  data. 

(33)    Adjustment  of  poverty  guidelines 

The  House  amendment  deletes  the  re- 
quirement that  the  income  poverty  guide- 
lines be  adjusted  every  year  to  reflect  the 
Consumer  Price  Index  as  of  March  of  such 
year,  over  and  above  the  regtUar  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  annual  inflation 
adjustment. 

The   Senate   bill   contains   no   comparable 

provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

(34)  Reduction  in  assets  limitation 
The  House  amendment  reduces  the  ceiling 
on  assets  for  an  eligible  household  other 
than  a  hou.sehold  consisting  of  two  or  more 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  age  60  or  over,  from 
»1.750  to  $1,500. 

The  Seriate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  The  conferees  note  that  the 
Departments  regulations  defining  self- 
employment  income  (7  C.FR.  §  273  11(a)  (4) 
111))  provide  for  allowing  as  a  cost  of  pro- 
ducing self-employment  Income  depreciation 
■■for  equipment,  machinery,  or  other  capital 
investments  necessary  to  the  self-employ- 
ment enterprise"  and  intend  that  the  Secre- 
tary no  longer  permit  depreciation  to  be 
subtracted  in  determining  net  self-employ- 
ment income. 

(J5)    Restriction  on  student  participation 
The   House   amendment    replaces   existing 
provisions  disqualifying  some  students  from 
participation  in  the  program  with  new  pro- 


visions excluding  any  person  who  is  physi- 
cally and  mentally  fit  between  the  ages  of 

18  and  60  who  is  enrolled  at  least  half-time 
in  an  institution  of  higher  education  unless 
such  person  Is  (A)  employed  at  least  20 
hours  a  week,  (B)  participating  in  a  fed- 
erally-financed work  study  program.  (C)  the 
head  of  a  household  (or  spouse  of  such  head) 
containing  one  or  more  other  dependent  per- 
sons, or  (D)  enrolled  in  a  work  incentive 
program  under  AFDC.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  deletes  (A)  the  provisions  making 
Ineligible  persons  claimed  or  properly  claim- 
able as  a  dependent  child  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes  and  (B)  the  requirement 
that  such  a  person  be  registered  for  work 
during  any  period  of  30  days  or  more  when 
school  is  in  vacation  or  recess. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provisions. 

(36)    Repayment  for  certain  excess  food 
stamp  benefits  received 

The  House  amendment  provides  that  any 
indivldtial  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
program  who  is  19  years  of  age  or  older  dur- 
ing an  entire  taxable  year  shall  be  liable  to 
the  United  States  if  such  individual  received 
adjusted  gross  Income,  plus  unemployment 
compensation,  during  the  taxable  year  In 
excess  of  175  percent  of  the  Income  povei^y 
guideline  applicable  to  the  household.  The 
amount  of  liability  would  be  equal  to  the 
lesser  of  (A)  the  value  of  the  coupons  allo- 
cated to  such  Individual  for  the  taxable 
year  (either  an  equal  share  of  all  the  cou- 
pons received  by  the  household  of  which 
such  Individual  is  a  member,  including  cou- 
pons received  by  Individuals  under  19  years 
of  age,  or  a  lesser  share  to  prevent  extreme 
inequity  If  the  Secretary  so  determines)  or 
(B)  one-half  of  the  amount  by  which  the 
individual's  Income  exceeds  the  individual's 
exempt  amount.  The  House  amendment 
exempts  from  this  repayment  requirement 
any  individual  who  participates  In  the  pro- 
gram during  the  entire  taxable  year  as  well 
as  any  Individual  whose  household's  Income 
consists  solely  of  supplemental  security  In- 
come benefits.  The  House  amendment  fur- 
ther requires  each  State  to  inform  eligible 
households  of  the  conditions  of  the  repay- 
ment provision,  to  furnish  each  nonexempt 

19  year  old  or  older  participant  in  the  pro- 
gram a  statement  of  the  amount  of  coupons 
allocated  to  each  Individual  In  the  prior 
calendar  year  by  February  1  of  the  next 
year,  and  to  certify  the  names  of  the  cov- 
ered individuals  and  the  applicable  amounts 
of  coupons  allocated  to  them  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  before  March  I  of  the 
following  calendar  year.  The  House  amend- 
ment also  permits  the  Secretary  to  transfer 
funds  appropriated  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  suf- 
ficient to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  carry  out  the  repayment  provisions. 
The  House  amendment  also  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  15  percent  of  the  repayments 
collected,  but  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000,  to 
States  to  be  divided  among  the  States  based 
on  each  State's  share  of  the  overall  liability 
for  repayment. 

The  House  amendment  requires  States  re- 
ceiving these  funds  to  give  them  to  the 
State  agency  conducting  that  State's  food 
stamp  program.  The  House  amendment  re- 
quires the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Jointly  to  issue  regulations  estab- 
lishing procedures  for  determining  and  col- 
lecting repayment  liabilities,  which  shall 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
collect  the  liability  In  coordination  with  his 
responsibility  under  other  Federal  laws  to 
the  extent  feasible  and  may  provide  that 
s'ich  11<\Miltv  shall  be  offset  ^v  pnv  overpay- 
ment by  the  individual  of  a  Federal  tax  and 
treated    as    a    refund    thereof.    The    House 


amendment  also  provides  that  no  provi- 
sion of  the  amendment  shall  be  con.strued 
to  change  or  affect  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  or  the  application  of  any  provision  of 
such  Code.  The  House  amendment  would 
essentially  take  effect  on  January  1.  1981, 
with  the  first  repayments  due  in  1982. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provisions.  The  conferees  respectfully 
request  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  to  conduct  prior  to  May  1.  1981, 
appropriate  hearings  on  the  concept  and 
administrabllity  of  repayment  for  certain 
excess  benefits  received  so  that  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  can  have  the  benefit  of  their  delib- 
erations before  they  have  to  reauthorize  the 
food  stamp  program. 

(37)  Retroajtiie  reimbursement 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  sell  coupons,  upon  request,  to  any 
State  which  the  State  will  be  able  to  dis- 
tribute to  eligible  households  during  June 
1980.  The  House  amendment  further  pro- 
vides that  the  coupons  are  to  be  sold  to  the 
States  at  their  face  value  plus  a  propor- 
tionate share  of  administrative  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Secretary,  with  receipts  from 
the  sales  used  to  redeem  purchased  coupons 
and  administer  the  program  in  purchasing 
States.  The  House  amendment  also  provides 
that  the  Secretary  shall  reimburse  the  States 
for  their  purchases  and  their  statutory 
share  of  June  1980  administrative  costs  with 
funds  made  available  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  for  fiscal  year  1980,  with 
the  Secretary's  authority  under  the  amend- 
ment to  lapse  If  funds  for  June  1980  are  ap- 
propriated before  June  1. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provisions. 

The  Conference  substitute  deletes  the 
House  provision. 

(38)  Authorization  for  appropriations  ceiling 
for  1980  and  1981 
The  Senate  bill  removes  the  specific  dollar 
authorization  for  appropriations  ceilings  for 
fiscal  years  1980  and  1981. 

The  House  amendment  replaces  the  exist- 
ing fiscal  year  1980  ceiling  of  $6,188,600,000 
with  a  new  ceiling  of  $9,191,000,000  and  the 
existing  fiscal  year  1981  cap  of  $6,235,900,000 
with  a  new  cap  of  $9,739,276,000 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  to  In- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1980  celling  to  $9,491.- 
OCO.OOO  The  conferees  intend  that  the  Sec- 
retary not  act  under  section  18 lb)  of  the 
Food  .Stamp  Act  to  reduce  allotments  In 
fiscal  year  1981  until  such  time  as  the  House 
and  the  Senate  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  legislation  reauthorizing  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Thomas  S   Foley, 

E  DE  LA  Garza. 

Ed  Jones. 

Frederick   W.    Richmond. 

Leon  E.  Panetta. 

Richard  Nolan. 

Dan  Glickman. 

Daniel  K.  Akaka. 

Tom  Harkin, 

William  C.  Wampler. 

Paul  Findley. 

Margaret  M   Heckler. 

James  M  Jeffords, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Herman  E    Talmadce, 
George  McGovern. 
Walter  D   Huhdleston. 
Patrick  J  Leahy. 
John  Melcher, 
Robert  Dole. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  6974)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the 
authorized  personnel  strength  for  each 
active  duty  component  and  the  Selected 
Reserve  of  each  Reserve  component  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to 
authorize  the  military  training  student 
loads,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  for  civil  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  the  committee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bOl.  H.R.  6974,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi  in  the  chair. 
-    1540 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday.  May 
13,  1980,  title  I  was  open  for  amendment 
at  any  point. 

committee  amendments 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 
.   The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  13. 
strike  out  "$9.272. 3fi4.000'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$1,085,700,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee    amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows. 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  15. 
strike  out  "$6,262,900,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$6,311,900,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  itne  18, 
strike  out  ■■$9,272,364,000"  and  Insert  to  lieu 
thereof  ■■$9,365,143,000". 

amendment    offered    by     MR.     LLOYD    TO    THE 
committee     AMENDMENT 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofler  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Llotd  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  line  19. 
decrease  the  amount  shown  for  the  authori- 
zation of  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force,  as  that 
amount  may  have  been  modified,  or  may  be 
modified,  by  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not 
an  effort  to  reduce  our  capability  in  the 
defense  weapons  systems,  but  to  reduce 
the  cost.  We  are  talking  about  an  air- 


plane which,  a£  I  am  sure  everyone  is 
aware,  I  opposed  very  strenuously  5  years 
ago.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  system 
today.  I  did  not  think  it  was  then.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  the  issue  at  hand.  The 
issue  at  hand  is  that  we  now  want  to 
take  this  same  airplane  which  we  built 
5  years  ago  that  was  originally  supposed 
to  have  cost  imder  $2.5  million  a  copy, 
which  currently  is  going  past  about  S7 
million  a  copy,  and  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  make  that  aircraft  even  more  ex- 
pensive by  way  of  putting  two  seats  in  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  for 
putting  two  seats  in  this  airplane,  we  are 
told,  is  so  that  we  adequately  train. 
However,  the  airframe  which  will  be  used 
in  a  combat  situation  will  be  a  single-seat 
version.  If  we  could  do  this  reasonably 
and  cheaply,  it  is  not  a  bad  deal.  We  have 
done  it  with  the  F-15,  we  have  done  it 
with  other  airplanes.  We  have  put  two 
seats  in  it.  In  the  T-38.  we  have  the  F-5, 
we  have  the  F-5  which  had  two  seats 
in  it.  We  have  done  this  all  along  the  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  really  do- 
ing is  that  we  are  really  buying  a  more 
expensive  airframe. 

What  we  are  really  doing  with  this. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is:  We  want  $20  million 
for  research  and  development  and  we 
then  want  $30  million  for  conversion  of 
the  30  aircraft  which  we  already  have.  In 
addition,  if  we  continue  we  will  have  to 
have  another  $65  million  for  research 
and  development  and  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  another  $10  million  for 
advanced  buy  aircraft.  If  you  added  that 
up.  you  have  just  come  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion. That  is  to  get  into  a  program  of 
30  aircraft. 

If  you  can  see  further  down  the  line — 
and  this  looks  like  it  is  a  grand  idea — we 
then,  in  fiscal  year  1982.  we  would  look 
at  another  $35  million  for  research  and 
development,  another  $105  million  in 
flyaway  costs  for  46  aircraft.  We  would 
then  have  another  advanced  buy  cost  of 
$5  million.  We  would  take  off  or  subtract 
the  $10  million  we  put  into  the  ad- 
vanced buy  in  1981  and  then  add  in  the 
support  areas,  which  is.  the  aircraft,  its 
maintenance,  the  manuals,  the  equip- 
ment to  maintain  the  airframe.  That 
would  cost  $50  million.  We  then  have  to 
go  into  the  retrofit  of  the  aircraft,  and 
that  would  be  $80  million.  That  is  a  total 
of  $265  million. 

If  that  is  not  enough.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  go  to  the  1983  fiscal  year.  We  have 
$5  million  in  research  and  development. 
We  have  $120  million  in  flyaway  costs 
Forty-six  aircraft.  We  have  advanced  buy 
costs  of  $5  million.  We  have  additional 
moneys  to  go  into  support  areas  of  $30 
million  and  we  add  that  up  and  we  now 
have  $155  million. 

Let  us  go  to  fiscal  year  1984,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  $5  million  in  research  and 
development.  We  have  $135  million  for 
46  aircraft.  We  have  $135  million  for 
support  units.  That  is  the  things  to  start 
the  aircraft,  to  maintain  them,  the  tools, 
et  cetera.  By  the  way,  those  things  are 
absolutely  necessary.  All  this  for  a  total 
of  $165  million.  Therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, by  the  time  we  get  to  1985  we  will 
have  spent,  $710  million  additional.  That 
is  unconscionable.  I  would  rather  take 
the  money,  as  much  as  I  dislike  the  A-10, 


I  would  rather  take  the  money  and  buy 
additional  single  seat  A-lOs.  Better  yet, 
I  would  rather  take  the  money  and  give 
It  to  the  armed  services  in  the  areas  of 
operation  and  maintenance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Lloyd  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  LLOYD  I  would  rather  take  that 
money,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  put  it  m  O.  ii 
M.  funds  so  that  the  airmen  and  the 
people  who  maintain  the  aircraft  and 
the  pilots  will  have  the  gas  and  oil  to 
get  airborne. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  the  problem  is 
as  far  as  aviation  is  concerned  today :  We 
do  not  have  enough  flight  time  for  these 
pilots.  We  do  not  have  enough  aircraft 
for  them  to  fly  We  are  not  even  retain- 
ing our  pilots  at  the  present  moment 
And  here  we  are  proposing  to  put  in  two- 
seat  aircraft  when  one  would  suffice  and 
at  a  terrible  cost. 

Let  me  tell  you  sc«nething  else  while 
I  am  talking  and  I  will  get  off  of  it .  you 
have  heard  enough  from  me  today  on 
this  issue. 

In  an  exercise  called  Red  Flag  out  in 
Las  Vegas  not  too  long  ago,  we  could  not 
even  fly  the  single  seat  A- 10  with  a  full 
load  of  ordnance  We  had  to  reetrict  it 
to  two  Mavericks.  We  are  restricting  it 
now  and  we  are  going  to  put  on  another 
cockpit?  That  is  insane. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else.  They 
say,  "Well,  we  need  this  because  we  are 
going  to  have  better  navigational  situ- 
ations." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Llctd 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LLOYD  We  are  acquiring  a  thing 
called  Lantirn — lower  altitude  naviga- 
tion and  tracking  device  That,  on  the 
single  seat  A-10  will  do  everything  that 
we  had  hoped  to  do  or  were  talking  about 
conceivably  gaining  with  a  two-seated 
aircraft  and  it  does  it  with  a  lot  less 
weight.  Let  me  tell  you  something  else: 
Lantirn  is  on  the  way,  it  is  available 
to  us  and  will  not  cost  us  any  more 
money  to  put  it  on  the  single  seat  A-10. 
'-.  1550 

I  ask  that  the  Members  join  with  me 
in  this  amendment  to  save  money  in  an 
area  that  is  desperately  needed,  because 
later  on  in  theoe  proceedings  the  Mem- 
bers are  clearly  going  to  see  why  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  more  money  for 
other  important  weapons  systems. 

Mr  DICKINSON  Mr  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  reluctantly  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  but 
I  feel  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
just  ought  to  be  aware  of  what  we  are 
doing  here.  I  have  no  problem  with  the 
concept  of  a  trainer — if  it  is  in  fact  a 
trainer — being  made  out  of  a  single- 
seater  by  being  able  to  put  in  another 
seat  so  that  a  pilot  instructor  can  sit  be- 
hind and  assist. 

But.  imfortunately.  I  think  that  the 
f  act«  and  the  figures  that  have  been  put 
forth  here  by  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
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fomia,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  and  so    separated  from  him  in  adverse  weather     a  pilot  training  program  down  at  Wil- 
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Mr.  FAZIO,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the     tlewoman  from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Byron) 

rrontlMi-nman  viplrt"?  hn.<;  pxnireri. 


The   CHAIRMAN.    The    time   of    the 
eentlewr>man       from      Marvlanri       (Mr.<; 
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fomia,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  and  so 
far  as  we  heard  In  subcommittee  on 
R.  &  D.,  are  true.  This  is  not  a  one-shot 
thing,  a  $50  million  expenditure.  We  are 
talking  about  an  expenditure,  by  the  time 
we  finish  the  program,  of  several  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  This  is  at  a  time 
when  we  need  the  money  desperately  for 
other  things:  when  we  have  cut  back  in 
our  flying  time:  when  we  have  cut  back 
in  our  sailing  time;  when  we  have  cut 
back  in  our  operation  and  maintenance. 

One  point  ought  to  be  recognized  by 
the  group  as  a  whole,  and  that  is  that 
the  Air  Force  did  not  ask  for  this  money. 
If  it  were  left  up  to  the  Air  Force,  if  they 
had  a  hundred  million  dollars  or  $700 
milhon  to  spend  on  defense,  they  have  a 
crying  need  in  many  other  areas,  not  in 
adding  another  seat  to  this  underpow- 
ered aircraft.  By  putting  in  another  seat 
it  adds  1,200  pounds  to  the  weight  of  the 
aircraft,  so  I  think  we  are  being  particu- 
larly shortsighted. 

I  very  reluctantly  support  the  amend- 
ment because  I  very  much  admire  the 
author  of  the  amendment  in  full  com- 
mittee who  added  this  money,  but  if  we 
have  got  more  mony  to  spend  for  de- 
fense, this  is  not  the  area  in  which  to 
do  it.  The  Air  Force  does  not  want  it: 
I  do  not  want  it.  because  I  think  it  will 
be  better  spent  elsewhere.  It  does  not  add 
one  dime  to  the  capability  of  the  defense 
of  this  country.  I  think  we  will  be  very 
shortsighted  indeed  if  we  do  not  support 
this  amendment.  If  we  have  the  money 
to  spend,  we  ought  to  spend  it  someplace 
else. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  California 
join  me  in  a  colloquy  on  the  A-IO? 

I  am  confused  here.  We  are  all  trying 
to  save  money,  especially  those  of  us  who 
are  particularly  strong  on  defense  mat- 
ters. I  would  mdeed  like  to  save  it  in 
areas  of  defense. 

I  know  the  gentleman's  long-standing 
arguments  against  the  A-10.  Certainly. 
some  of  the  finest  combat  pilots  in  the 
world,  at  least  those  who  have  been  tried 
in  real  combat,  the  Israelis,  have  also  re- 
jected it  as  a  battle  weapons  system.  I 
flew  the  front  and  the  back  seat  of  the 
A-10. 

In  flying  in  this  two-seated  A-10,  as 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  done,  has  the  gentleman  con- 
sidered what  we  are  going  to  have  to  do, 
particularly  in  the  Fulda  Gap  area 
against  the  Soviets?  Does  the  gentleman 
not  beheve,  as  a  pilot  of  much  tactical 
experience,  that  this  may  be  a  two-man 
mission,  whether  it  is  the  stretched  TAC- 
7,  which  I  know  the  gentleman  has  flown, 
or  an  upgraded  tactical  F-im  Would 
not  an  A-10,  with  two  seats  in  a  nocturnal 
hard-weather  situation,  a  combination 
of  night  and  the  worse  adverse  weather 
conditions,  best  serve  our  mission?  Are 
not  these  adverse  cord'tions  the  very 
circumstances  under  which  the  Soviets 
would  launch  a  tank  strike'  Is  that  not 
what  they  now  are  testing  for?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  have  a  two-man  op- 
eration in  the  same  plane,  rather  than 
one  pilot  with  a  wing  man  who  might  be 


separated  from  him  in  adverse  weather 
conditions? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  brings  up  a 
very  good  point,  but  when  we  have  to 
trade  off  ordnance — that  is.  the  whole 
thing  is  a  weapons  system  for  the  weap- 
ons we  are  trying  to  deliver — take  them 
off  to  add  a  seat — we  are  debilitating  the 
capability  of  the  aircraft,  as  the  gentle- 
man well  knows. 

I  know  that  he  does  indeed  know  this. 
that  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  it 
is  to  leave  off  fuel  and  shorten  your 
range,  or  leave  off  ordnance,  or  leave  off 
a  seat.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  we 
have  some  other  devices  coming  down  the 
line  which  will  definitely  make  all  these 
aircraft  more  weather  capable.  LANTIRN 
is  that,  but  we  do  not  need  another  seat, 
another  pair  of  eyes  if  it  is  an  all-weather 
situation. 

I  would  remind  the  gentleman  that  the 
A-10  was  never  designed  as  an  all- 
weather  weapons  delivery  system.  Clear- 
ly. I  think.  5  years  ago  when  I  fought 
very  hard  against  it  they  said,  "Oh.  no, 
this  will  never  be  it.  We  don't  need  an 
inertial  navigation  system  that  they  are 
now  trying  to  give  them.  No,  we  don't 
need  it,  except  a  presentation,  which  we 
are  now  trying  to  do.  We  don't  need  these 
things."  That  is  what  they  told  me. 

It  operates  in  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
in  turn-around  radius,  and  as  my  col- 
league from  Alabama  indicated,  we  are 
adding  1,200  pounds  of  weight.  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means  in  shortening  of 
the  radius,  but  that  severely  limits  the 
capability  of  any  airframe  in  this  cate- 
gory. 

The  aircraft  is  already  under-powered 
because  of  weight.  They  have  already 
hung  too  much  on  it.  We  are  not  stopping 
building  of  A-lO's.  People  who  get  them 
still  will  get  them,  and  we  do  not  need 
two  seats  to  train  in  an  airframe  of  this 
caliber.  It  does  not  have  that  kind  of 
sophistication  in  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  it,  the  state  of  the 
art.  and  frankly,  the  gentleman  from 
California  or  I  could  go  out  right  now 
with  that  straight  wing— it  is  an  honest. 
straightforward  airplane — and  fly  it 
without  a  bit  of  trouble,  and  probably  be 
trained  in  it  in  a  very  short  time  without 
the  need  of  another  seat. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's explanation.  Let  me  ask  another 
question.  This  is  the  first  aircraft  to  go 
directly  to  reservists,  to  the  Air  National 
Guard  pilots  throughout  our  States,  since 
F-86's  were  delivered  to  the  Guard  in  the 
early  fifties.  That  ended  quickly  as  soon 
as  the  Korean  War  started.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman not  think  that  there  is  some  value 
in  a  two-seat  aircraft — at  least  one — as- 
signed per  Guard  unit,  at  least  one,  that 
has  A-lO's,  for  instrument  training  of 
pilots,  because  these  are  not  full-time, 
active-duty  pilots? 

Mr.  LLO"XD.  Oh,  absolutely.  Not  at  the 
cost  we  are  paying  for  this  when  we  have 
a  T-38  that  is  half  the  cost  of  this  air 
frame  and  is  more  than  adequate  as  a 
trainer  apparently  since  the  Air  Force 
already  uses  it  as  an  advanced  trainer  In 


a  pilot  training  program  down  at  Wil- 
liams and  other  airfields,  so  we  have  it 
already.  Why  redesign  this  at  a  cost  of 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  The  gentleman's  argu- 
ments along  both  tactical  lines,  as  well 
as  frugality,  are  excellent,  and  I  will 
make  up  my  mind  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  has  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly to  provide  the  two-seat  version  of 
A-10  aircraft  to  be  used  in  combat-ready 
trainers:  not  as  an  all-weather  air- 
craft, as  Mr.  Lloyd  has  claimed.  The 
two-seat  combat-ready  version  will  ac- 
tually save  the  government  $25  million 
per  year  in  training  costs  and  8.5  million 
gallons  of  fuel  per  year  by  eliminating 
the  need  for  a  chase  airplane  on  most 
training  flights.  As  it  is  now,  with  all 
A-10  single  seats,  two  planes  fly  on  each 
mission.  With  an  instructor  pilot  in  the 
back  seat,  quality  of  training  will  be  im- 
proved and  the  lives  of  new  pilots  safe- 
guarded. The  National  Guard  Association 
and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association  have 
testified  before  Congress  as  to  the  need 
for  the  two-seat  aircraft.  The  active  Air 
Force  have  stated  a  need  for  the  two- 
seat  aircraft.  TAC  at  Langley  has  stated 
this.  The  aircraft  will  be  equipped  with 
wiring,  brackets,  and  cooling  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  capable  of  accepting  night 
adverse  weather  avionics  in  the  future 
if  Congress  decides  to  do  so  at  that  time. 
By  making  a  small  investment  now,  the 
Government  can  collect  enormous  divi- 
dends in  the  years  to  come  in  training 
costs  and  fuel. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  support  this  project.  The 
figures  of  $715  million  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
has  quoted  would  be  required  to  make  all 
of  the  198  A-lO's  from  the  fiscal  year 
1981  authorization  equipped  with  all  the 
night  adverse  weather  avionics  or  a  two- 
.seater  with  everything  on  it,  or  purchas- 
ing all  Corniche  Rolls  Royces  when  we 
only  need  Fords  and  Chevies, 

There  are  now  345  A-lO's  in  the  Air 
Force  inventory.  They  have  come  in 
under  project  costs,  ahead  of  schedule, 
and  perform  exactly  as  they  were  in- 
tended to  do,  and  they  do  not  break 
down. 

n  1600 

This  R.  &  D.  authorization  for  procure- 
ment is  an  authorization  for  the  30  two- 
seater  A-lO's  that  are  in  the  committee 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  amendment. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentlewoman  has 
certainly  articulated  convincingly  the 
need  for  the  two-seater  A-lO's,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and 
urge  its  defeat. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  B'VnON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I  appreciate 
the  gentlewoman's  comments,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  as  well. 

Last  year  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
spend  a  weekend  at  the  Davis-Monthan 
Air  Force  Base  in  Arizona  where  the  A-10 
pilots  are  being  trained.  I  must  say.  first 
of  all.  that  the  pilots  there  have  a  tre- 
mendous opportunity  to  train  in  the  air- 
plane, but  two  things  that  they  felt  were 
lacking  and  that  they  wanted  to  see  were 
the  ability  to  have  the  training  period 
shortened  by  having  the  two-seater 
available  and  the  ability  to  fly  under  all- 
weather  conditions. 

The  European  theater,  with  the  tre- 
mendous advantage  the  Soviets  have  in 
tank  capability  over  ours  will  require  the 
A-10  to  be  put  in  constant  use.  It  may  be 
the  strongest  weapon  we  have,  and  we 
have  to  anticipate  that  that  may  not 
occur  in  the  sunshine  of  bright  daylight. 

I  think  we  have  to  at  least  provide  for 
the  possibility  of  conversion  of  these 
planes  to  meet  that  particular  problem 
that  we  can  anticipate  in  the  European 
theater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  strongly 
support  the  gentlewoman's  efforts  to  de- 
feat this  amendment,  and  I  congratulate 
her  for  her  effort. 

Mr.  LLO'ifD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  B'5fRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LLO"YD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

The  gentlewoman  has  indicated  to  me 
that  she  is  going  forward  to  some  sort  of 
a  weight  capability  that  was  not  origi- 
nally planned. 

Will  the  gentlewoman  explain  to  me 
now  what  the  tactical  advantages  would 
be  in  going  to  that?  How  can  we  justify 
that,  remembering  that  the  moneys  we 
are  now  talking  about  total  $710  million, 
and  that  if  we  go  the  rest  of  the  way  on 
this,  it  will  not  make  this  aircraft  an  all- 
weather  capability  aircraft?  How  does 
the  gentlewoman  support  that? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  figure  the  gentleman 
is  using  is  for  the  procurement  of  all  198 
future  A-lO's  to  be  equipped  with  all  of 
the  avionics  and  the  top-of-the-line  pro- 
duction with  everything  equipped.  That 
is  not  what  the  committee  bill  states.  The 
committee  bill  states  that  we  should  have 
the  capability  of  30  two-seater  A-lO's. 

Mr.  LLO'YD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further,  can  the  gen- 
tlewoman assure  me  that  she  is  going  to 
ask  for  just  30  additional  aircraft  and  we 
are  not  going  to  configure  these  aircraft 
with  any  more  two-seaters  once  've  get 
the  production  line  running? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  That  is  all  that  is  in  the 
current  bill  this  year, 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
ask  that. 

Will  the  gentlewoman  assure  me  that 
we  are  not  going  to  have  any  more  two- 
seaters  than  these  additional  30  aircraff 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 


tlewoman from  Maryland  (Mrs.  Byron) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Byron  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.* 

Mrs.  B'iTRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not assure  the  gentleman  of  anything. 
Times  change  and  situations  change,  as 
well  the  gentleman  knows. 

Mr.  LLCVD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further,  the  point  I 
am  making  in  this  is  that  in  no  way 
are  we  changing  the  capability  by  doing 
this,  by  changing  the  capability  of  the 
A-10  that  already  exists.  The  gentle- 
woman is  trying  to  tell  me  that  the 
training  requirement  means  we  have  to 
have  a  two-seater  aircraft. 

As  a  person  who  has  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  life  in  the  areas  of  military  avia- 
tion, I  really  do  not  believe  that  is  an 
overwhelming  and  overpowering  need  to 
train  A-10  pilots  with  the  two-seater. 

■When  they  have  to  carry  even  the 
ordnance  that  will  be  required  by  the 
single-seater,  we  should  not  debilitate 
or  reduce  it  by  adding  poundage.  With 
the  aircraft  we  get.  we  have  to  pay  for  it 
in  some  way.  If  we  have  more  of  this  and 
more  of  that,  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  We 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  weight,  we  have  to 
pay  for  it  in  poundage,  in  fuel,  or  in 
ordnance.  That  is  the  only  way  to  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  requirement, 
we  debilitate  the  capability  of  the  A-10. 
and  then  it  will  not  work  as  well  as  it 
would  before. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
currently  debating  authorization  for  the 
purchase  of  30  two-seater  A-lO's.  The 
main  criteria  for  the  purchase  of  this 
would  be  the  quality  of  training,  to  im- 
prove the  level  of  the  pilots'  training. 

Mr.  LLO'YD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield  further,  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree  with  that.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  S"YMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  S'SfMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  just  want  to  ask  this  question:  If 
we  took  the  money  we  are  talking  about 
to  build  the  new  A-lO's  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  the  trainer  model,  is  it  true 
that  we  are  talking  about  almost  $1 
billion  or  three-quarters  of  a  billion 
dollars? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  We  are  talking  about 
$30  million  a  year  in  training  costs  that 
are  to  be  saved.  We  are  talking  about  an 
authorization  of  $50  million  for  procure- 
ment and  R.  &  D.  for  the  3  two-seater 
aircraft. 

Mr.  S'ifMMS.  How  much  money  does 
the  A-10  cost,  the  current  model  that 
we  have  in  production? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  The  current  model  that 
is  In  production? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  the  figure  perhaps  $6 
million? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  LLO'YD  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlewoman  will  yield,  let  us  make  that 
$6.7  million. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewcwnan  from  Maryland  iMrs. 
Byroh)  has  again  expired. 

(On   request  of   Mr    Symms.   and  by 

unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Bvron  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman   yield   further? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  S'YMMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
just  ask  the  gentlewoman  one  more 
question? 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  could  not 
justify  an  additional  number  of  the  cur- 
rent model  of  these  A-lO's  so  that  we 
have  more  aircraft  and  so  that  we  can 
get  more  bang  for  the  buck? 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cur- 
rently have  30  single-seaters,  and  there 
are  30  two-seater  A-lO's  in  the  bill  that 
is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  B'XnON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  be  identified  with  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentlewoman  from  Mary- 
land (Mrs.  Byron  < ,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

The  point  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  is  making  is  that  in  the  train- 
ing mode  for  training  pilots  for  the 
A-IO,  we  get  more  for  our  dollar  by  hav- 
ing a  two-seater  which  provides  for  an 
experienced  pilot  being  m  the  same  plane 
as  the  pilot  learning  how  to  fly.  It  elimi- 
nates the  need  for  two  aircraft,  and  it 
eliminates  the  need  for  the  excess  waste 
of  gasoline  that  that  equipment  would 
require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman's point  is  well  taken,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  no  on  the  amend- 
ment, 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  really  an  old 
chestnut.  My  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Lloyd',  says  that 
he  is  opposed  to  the  A-IO  with  two  seats. 
Well,  he  was  opposed  to  it  with  one  seat. 
too.  I  can  understand  his  position. 

This  particular  aircraft  was  developed 
largely  as  a  result  of  protests  from  the 
Congress  and  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  In  fact,  our  former  col- 
league. Otis  Pike,  had  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it  at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam 
war,  because  he  recognized  on  his  trips 
to  Vietnam  that  although  we  had  all 
kinds  of  fancy  jets  over  there,  we  did  not 
have  any  effective  plane  that  could  pro- 
vide close  air  support  for  our  ground 
troops.  The  A-10  wsis  the  product  of  the 
action  of  the  Air  Force  in  developing 
that  kind  of  an  aircraft.  It  came  out 
after  the  Vietnam  war  was  over,  unfor- 
tunately. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio  I  has  pointed  out,  this  is  an 
aircraft  that  is  ideally  designed  to  pro- 
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vide  close  air  support  for  our  forces  in    reaUy  care  how  fast  or  slow  a  weapons    That  is  precisely  the  reason  this  thing 
Europe,  also  particularly  against  tanks,     system  goes.  What  I  care  about  is  its    was  developed,  precisely  the  reason  that 
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want  to  go  for  an  all-weather  capability, 
I  think  we  should  consider  it.  But  at 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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penetrating    bomber    in 
cruise  missile  carrier. 
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vide  close  air  support  for  our  forces  in 
Europe,  also  particularly  against  tanks. 

The  problem  with  the  A-10  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  jet  jockets,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  those  who  want  to  go  to 
mach  2  or  mach  3,  is  that  it  looks  like 
a  slow,  cumbersome  aircraft.  It  has 
armor  on  it.  It  moves  comparatively 
slowly.  But  that  is  precisely  the  job  it 
is  designed  to  do.  It  is  a  tank-killer. 
You  cannot  kill  tanks  at  mach  1  or 
mach  2. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr  Lloyd  >.  who  has  flown 
fast  jets,  just  cannot  seem  to  adapt  him- 
self to  the  idea  that  any  plane  that  is 
not  a  hot  jet  still  has  a  place  in  our 
arsenal.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  two-seater  model  involved  in  his 
amendment  is  not  only  for  the  purpose 
of  training.  It  is  also,  as  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Fazio », 
indicated,  designed  to  be  used  in  the  low- 
lying  weather  that  traditionally  hangs 
over  the  European  battlefield,  when  the 
A-10  IS  trying  to  follow  the  tank  on  the 
ground,  and  zero  in  on  that  tank  and  at 
the  same  time  maneuver  the  aircraft  at 
relatively  low  levels.  It  is  a  lot  easier 
to  do  that  complex  job  with  two  people 
than  with  one  person.  That  is  primarily 
the  reason  for  adding  the  additional 
seat.  It  makes  good  sense,  because  with- 
out a  two-seater,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
A-10  in  supplying  low-level  support  to 
our  ground  troops  and  knocking  out 
enemy  tanks  would  be  consistently 
reduced. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  I  might  make 
one  other  point.  I  happen  to  have  been 
in  very  early  on  the  development  of  this 
aircraft.  It  happens  to  be  one  of  the  very 
few  aircraft  that  is  built  in  the  great 
Northeast.  It  is  one  of  the  few  aircraft 
that  is  built  in  New  York  State. 
D  1610 

We  in  New  York,  I  think,  have  been  a 
little  upset  because  although  we  once  had 
a  flourishing  aircraft  industry  in  our 
State,  so  many  contracts  for  military  air- 
craft are  now  going  to  California  or 
Texas  or  elsewhere.  And  as  our  great 
Senator  in  the  other  body  has  often  com- 
plained, we  in  New  York  are  not  really 
getting  our  share. 

Now.  admittedly,  a  substantial  portion 
of  this  aircraft,  which  was  originally 
built  in  New  York,  is  being  built  in  Mary- 
land: but  we  in  New  York  are  still  in  on 
it  at  the  creation.  So.  I  would  hope  my 
colleagues  would  not  take  away  from  us 
this  relatively  small  portion  of  the  de-' 
fense  budget  which  we  have  achieved, 
particularly  when  it  involves  a  weapons 
system  that  our  military  leaders  in 
Europe  desperately  want,  to  give  them 
.something  to  deal  with  a  preponderance 
of  4-to-l  in  Soviet  tanks  which  those 
ground  commanders  face. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  telling 
me  that  I  am  overwhelmed  with  speed  I 
am  not  overwhelmed  with  speed.  I  do  not 


really  care  how  fast  or  slow  a  weapons 
system  goes.  What  I  care  about  is  its 
ability  to  deliver  the  weapons  system  at 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time  and  also 
do  it  effectively. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman,  I 
know,  has  exactly  the  same  objection  to 
this  plan  that  we  found  when  the  A-7 
pilots  came  before  our  committee  some  6 
or  7  years  ago.  But  the  gentleman,  in  all 
of  his  critical  remarks  about  the  A-10 
never  once  addressed  himself  to  the  spe- 
cific wartime  task  of  the  A-10.  which  is 
to  shoot  down  tanks.  That  fact  puts  the 
whole  matter  in  a  much  different  light. 
Its  not  easy  for  one  pilot  to  navigate  and 
look  out  for  enemy  tanks. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  for  three  reasons.  And 
keep  in  mind  the  tremendous  respect  I 
have  for  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  <  Mr.  Lloyd)  ,  not  only  as 
a  colleague,  but  also  as  an  expert  on 
aircraft. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  would  like  to 
ask  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  ,  or  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lloyd',  one 
question,  and  that  is  this: 

There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
to  have  a  plane  that  will  address  itself 
to  this  mission  for  our  military,  for  our 
Air  Force.  But  is  there  any  operational 
aircraft  today  that  will  do  the  same  job 
or  provide  the  same  mission? 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Yes,  if  I  may  answer  that, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  wants  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  yield  to  both.  I  will  first  of  all  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lloyd  > . 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  the  gen'leman's  question  is 
that  the  A-7  will  addr-^ss  itself  to  similar 
tactics.  Also  the  F-15,  F-16,  has  an  air- 
to-ground  capiiDility.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  of  our  aircriift  have  that  potential 
But  as  has  already  been  pointed  out.  they 
do  not  have  the  comparing  capacity,  nor 
do  they  have  the  loitering  capacity, 
which  is  based  on  fuel.  Fuel  gives  you 
that  extended  range,  and  now  we  are 
cutting  the  fuel  capability  down.  That  is 
why  I  am  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Excuse  me.  If  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  after  you  are 
through  speaking.  I  would  appreciate 
giving  some  time  back  to  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  do  not  want  to  in- 
trude on  the  gentleman's  time,  but  the 
answer  is  that  there  is  no  other  plane. 


That  is  precisely  the  reason  this  thing 
was  developed,  precisely  the  reason  that 
Mr.  Pike,  who  was  also  a  pilot,  was  in- 
strumental in  developing  tliis  plane,  be- 
cause no  other  plane  was  available.  Our 
friend  says  that  if  you  are  going  to  put 
on  another  seat,  it  is  going  to  cost  1.200 
pounds.  This  plane  is  carrying  armor 
plate,  so  it  is  carrying  a  lot  of  weight. 
But  that  is  precisely  because,  in  a  sense, 
it  is  a  flying  tank. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  will  get 
time  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  voice  my  op- 
position for  three  reasons. 

First.  The  advantage  of  the  two-seat 
variant  is  that,  for  training  purposes,  it 
reduces  cost  and  promotes  safety. 

Specifically,  it  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  a  chase  plane,  realize  an  esti- 
mated savings  in  energy  use  of  8.5  million 
gallons  of  fuel,  and  cut  operating  costs 
by  about  $26  million. 

It  takes  no  cost-benefit  analyst  to  see 
that  there  will  be  a  significant  return  on 
this  S30  million  investment. 

And,  by  the  way.  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  fighter  aircraft  to  have  two  variants: 
A  single  seater  and  a  two  seater.  We  need 
onlv  look  at  the  F-100.  F-101,  F-102. 
p_104.  F-105,  F-106,  F-15,  and  the  F-16 
to  see  the  success  and  long-standing  use 
of  two  variants. 

My  second  reason.  The  two-seat  A-10 
will  also  be  able  to  accept  night  adverse 
weather  avionics,  which  is  critical  in  the 
European  theater  where  this  aircraft 
must  meet  head  on  the  armored 
superiority  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  give  a  plane  a  mission — in  this  case, 
armor  interdiction — and  then  to  deny  it 
any  opportunity  of  succeeding  is  a  ludi- 
crous practice,  and  we  should  avoid  it 
today. 

My  third  and  final  reason.  Procure- 
ment of  the  two-seat  variant  of  the  A-10 
was  approved  by  a  2-to-l  margin  by  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
very  panel  with  oversight  on  this  panel, 
and  the  only  panel  to  hear  extensive 
testimony  both  for  and  against  the  two 
seater. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  op- 
pose the  amendment  and  I  urge  its 
defeat. 

Mr.  LLO\T).  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  alludes 
to  fuel  savings.  That  is  an  assumption 
on  the  part  of  some  people  that  you  will 
have  fuel  savings.  But  it  is  not  a  real 
savings,  because  when  you  put  weight 
on  an  airplane,  you  have  to  pay  for  it. 
You  have  only  so  much  horsepower  in 
that  engine.  When  you  add  weight  you 
pay  for  it  in  additional  fuel,  exactly  the 
same  thing  you  do  with  your  automobile 
when  you  put  a  lot  of  weight  in  the  back 
end  of  your  car.  It  takes  more  gas  to 
get  there. 

Secondly,  people  continue  to  allude 
to  an  all-weather  capability.  The  air- 
plane does  not  have  that.  Now,  if  you 
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want  to  go  for  an  all-weather  capability, 
I  think  we  should  consider  it.  But  at 
the  present  moment  I  think  that  we  are 
really  going  down  the  wrong  track. 

Last  but  not  least,  that  there  is  some- 
thing significant  about  where  an  air- 
plane is  or  is  not  built,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  a  valid  argmnent.  I  really  do  not 
much  care  about  it,  so  long  as  the  peo- 
ple who  have  to  do  the  fighting 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mav- 
RouLES)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rudd  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  Mavroules  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  LLOYD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  will  soon  give  the  gentle- 
man back  his  time  because  I  know  the 
gentleman  wants  to  respond,  and  I  do 
thank  the  gentleman  for  being  so  kind. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  the  most  important  thing  that 
we  can  do  is  to  get  the  weapons  systems 
into  the  hands  of  the  operators  now  and 
get  the  operators  with  the  O.  &  M.  funds 
to  operate.  This  is  going  to  cost  a  whale 
of  a  lot  of  money.  Let  us  use  the  money 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  The  only  reply  I 
will  make  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California:  Whether  this  is 
an  assumption  on  fuel  savings,  let  me  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  Government 
itself  is  an  assumption,  so  is  the  budget 
resolution  we  passed  last  week.  While  I 
have  heard  some  remarks  relative  to  this 
not  being  asked  for  by  the  military,  if  we 
were  to  be  candid  and  honest  with  our- 
selves, if  we  were  to  eliminate  from  the 
defense  budget,  from  the  .Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  we  could  probably  elim- 
inate billions  of  dollars  which  were  not 
asked  for  by  the  military.  I  want  to  make 
that  as  part  of  the  record,  because  I 
think  that  is  important. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  AMBRO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  yielding.  I.  too,  do  not 
care  where  the  plane  is  made,  even  70 
percent  of  it  is  made  in  my  district. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  a  consideration. 
I  think,  though,  we  are  mixing  fi.sh  with 
fowl  here.  The  cost-savings  projections 
with  respect  to  gasoline  do  not  derive 
from  either  a  lighter  or  a  greater  weight 
on  the  plane,  but  derive  primarily  from 
the  training  enterprise  which  a.ssures 
that  two  seats  in  a  training  plane  will 
permit  a  novice  pilot  and  a  trained  pilot 
to  go  up  in  that  plane  without  having  a 
novice  pilot  go  up  in  a  single-seater  with 
another  A-10  plane  behind  it  utilizing 
a  full  complement  of  gasoline.  That  is 
where  those  figures  come  from,  not  from 
increased  weight. 

When  we  are  talking  about  this  amend- 
ment or  this  bill  which  contains  30 
Planes  as  one  which  will  provide  train- 
ers, if  one  looks  down  the  line  we  are 
not  talking  about  three-quarters  of  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  we  are  talking  about  safe- 
guarding this  Nation 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
clear  that  this  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  cost  savings  but  determining  a  better 
way,  a  more  effective  way  to  train  pilots. 

Mv  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  is  an  expert  on  military  mat- 
ters. He  has  never  been  a  friend  of  the 
A-10.  The  A-10  is.  quite  simply,  the  only 
tank  dedicated  to  killing  tanks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Lloyd )  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

Tlie  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present? 

The  CHAIRM.AN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  that  a  recorded  vote 
has  already  been  refused.  A  quorum  call 
would  not  necessarily  serve  the  gentle- 
man's purpose. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 
D  1620 

AMENDMENT   OFFERED   BY    MR.    EDWARDS   OF  ALA- 
BAMA  TO   THE   COMMITTEE   AMENDMENT 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee ameiidment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

.Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama to  the  committee  amendment:  On  page 
2.  line  19.  strike  out  '•$9,365,143,000"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  ••$9,165,143,000". 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the  com- 
mittee first  for  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
excellent  bill.  The  committee,  in  my 
view,  added  procurement  items,  long 
leadtime  items,  that  I  thought  made  a 
lot  of  sense  in  such  areas  as  the  AV-8B 
and  the  SSN-688.  the  Aegis  cruiser  and 
the  frigates  and  in  other  areas  in  this 
bill.  I  think  they  have  done  a  good  job.  I 
am  concerned  about  the  area  of  the 
strategic  weapon.s  launcher,  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  launcher,  otherwise 
known  as  SWL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  strategic  weapons 
launcher  is  in  fact  a  B-1  of  sorts.  It  is 
subsonic,  not  supersonic.  It  is  fixed- 
wing.  It  is  designed  or  would  be  designed 
to  carry  the  cruise  missile,  and  it  is  a 
plane  that  ha.s  not  been  budgeted,  has 
not  been  requested,  and  in  fact  the  testi- 
mony from  such  people  as  General  Ellis 
of  SAC  is  that  it  is  not  needed  at  this 
time. 

It  is  so  unneeded  that  I  am  told 
that  even  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoRNAN)  is  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  substitute  the  B-1  as  a 


penetrating    bomber    in    place    of    the 
cruise  missile  carrier. 

This  amendment  goes  to  the  question 
of  $200  milhon  in  the  procurement  items. 
So  as  to  not  confuse  the  issue,  I  did  not 
ask  for  amendments  to  be  offered  en 
bloc,  otherwise  I  would  have  also  includ- 
ed an  amendment  on  page  6  that  has 
$400  milhon  having  to  do  with  research 
and  development.  Depending  on  how  this 
comes  out.  we  will  look  at  page  6  later. 

I  should  like  to  make  the  point  that 
this  project,  should  it  be  funded  and 
carried  to  completion,  calls  for  some 
$12,600,000,000  of  unbudgeted  items  in  a 
defense  budget  over  a  period  of  years 
where  we  desperately  need  to  put  our 
money  into  other  things. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the 
O.  &  M.  problems  that  we  have  in  our 
mihtary.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  parts  problem  that  we  have  in  our 
militarj'.  I  am  greatly  concerned  about 
the  fact  that  the  committee  put  in  some 
$6  bilUon  worth  of  new  procurement,  but 
only  fimded  some  $300  million  of  spare 
parts  to  support  that  procurement. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  the  committee  put  in  miUions  and 
millions  and  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
procurement  for  aircraft,  but  put  in 
very  little  money  for  air-to-air  missiles 
which  we  so  desperately  need. 

I  would  argue  to  you  that  rather  than 
going  off  on  an  unbudgeted  $12  billion 
program  that  has  not  had  any  real  sup- 
port, that  we  ought  to  be  putting  this 
kind  of  money  into  those  areas  that  are 
so  necessary  to  keep  our  military  work- 
ing in  good  fashion,  so  that  our  mission- 
capable  rate  is  up  to  par.  so  that  we 
have  a  problem  and  we  have  to  go  into 
action,  we  have  got  planes  and  tanks  and 
trucks  and  hehcopters  and  all  the  rest 
that  are  full  up.  ready  to  go.  We  simply 
cannot  do  it  if  we  continue  to  put  money 
into  projects  such  as  this,  that  are  not 
budgeted,  that  are  not  requested,  and  for 
which  there  is  no  immediate  need  as  far 
as  the  defense  of  this  country  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  know  that  there  will  be  those  who 
say,  here  comes  the  old  B-1.  and  if  I 
am  not  for  the  B-1.  I  am  not  a  good 
American,  and  therefore  I  am  going  to 
have  to  stand  up  and  be  for  the  B-1. 

This  is  not  the  B-1  penetrating 
bomber.  It  is  a  cruise  missile  carrier  that 
we  do  not  need  at  this  time.  There  may 
be  an  issue  later  today  where  the  Mem- 
bers will  have  full  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  question  of  the  penetrating 
bomber.  If  that  comes  up,  so  be  it.  Take 
your  position,  but  do  not  look  on  this  as 
the  question  of  whether  one  is  for  or 
against  the  B-1.  This  is  an  imneeded 
cruise  missile  carrier. 

I  would  urge  this  body  as  strongly  as 
I  can  to  vote  for  this  amendment  to  stop 
this  before  it  gets  started. 

I  will  say  to  my  friends  on  the  author- 
izing committee  that  I  very  seldom  come 
to  this  floor  and  take  exception  to  what 
you  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.) 


I  can  say  that  what  I  am  doing  here 
today  has  absolutely  no  relationship  to 
the  FB-Ul.  That  to  me  is  something 


been  informed  that  the  best  follow-on 
for  the  B-52  as  a  cruise  missile  carrier  is 
the  SWL.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  state 
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men  to  war  in  an  aircraft  that  is  going  to 
be  40  yejirs  old  in  the  year  1990.  That  is 
the   primary    basis   for   the   commit.t.pp 


Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  in  Congress  after 


ing  over  the  shortcomings  of  our  defense 
structure  on   the  Appropriations  Com- 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  fidditional  minute.^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  appropriations  process 
normally  can  try  to  resolve  some  of  these 
issues,  but  because  this  thing  Ls  coming 
on  as  the  "B-1,"  I  think  the  day  is  now 
when  we  ought  to  face  it  head  on  and 
not  buy  something  that  we  do  not  need 
and  can  ill  afford  in  the  name  of  a  proj- 
ect that  many  support,  but  is  not  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  correctly  pointed 
out  to  the  House  that  he  is  removing 
$200  million  in  long  lead-time  items  for 
the  SWL.  and  I  presume  that  he  will 
oflfer  later  on  if  this  amendment  car- 
ries, an  amendment  deleting  the  $400 
million  that  the  committee  put  in  for 
R.  &  D.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Now.  I  observe  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  will  contain  no 
money  for 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards) 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  will  contain  no  money 
for  a  follow-on  cruise  missile  carrier. 
Now,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows,  his 
amendment  does  not  touch  that.  We  are 
going  to  use  the  B-52  as  a  missile  carrier. 
What  are  we  going  to  use  for  a  follow-on 
cru'se  missile  carrier  if  we  do  not  use  the 
SWL? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  General 
Ellis  has  said— and  I  do  not  think  he  is 
any  dove.  I  think  he  is  a  dam  good  de- 
fense specialist  in  the  Air  Force.  He  is 
head  of  SAC.  He  said  that  we  will  use  the 
B-52-G  until  about  the  mid-eighties  and 
then  we  will  use  the  B-52-H  into  the 
nineties  and  that  there  is  plenty  of  time 
down  the  road  to  worry  about  where  we 
are  going  with  the  cruise  missile  carrier. 
Nobody  says  that  the  cruise  missile  car- 
rier has  got  to  be  something  like  the 
B-1.  It  can  be  an  L-1011  which  would 
carry  more  cruise  missiles  than  the  so- 
called  B-1  will  carry. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  observe  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  iMr.  Carri  ,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader  ( Mr.  Wright  > .  waiting  in 
the  wings. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
support  the  FB-111  as  the  follow -on  for 
the  cruise  missile  carrier?  Are  we  to  read 
that  into  this  amendment?  The  gentle- 
man does  not  put  anything  else  in.  Is  this 
tied  in  with  the  FB-111  amendment 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama  I  cannot 
say  what  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  are  wait- 
ing in  the  wings  to  do. 


I  can  say  that  what  I  am  doing  here 
today  has  absolutely  no  relationship  to 
the  FB-111.  That  to  me  is  something 
that  would  come  under  the  discussion  of 
a  penetrating  bomber,  and  that  is  not  the 
point  that  I  am  try.ng  to  make  here  to- 
day. We  are  talking  here  about  a  cruise 
missile  carrier,  not  a  penetrating  bomber. 
The  question  is  whether  we  need  a  cruise 
missile  carrier  of  the  B-1  style  now  or 
whether  it  is  something  that  we  can  do 
later  when  we  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  it  is  we  want. 

D  1630 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  President,  in  announcing 
cancellation  of  the  B-1  bomber,  said  we 
were  going  to  begin  to  rely  very  heavily 
on  cruise  missiles.  Now,  if  we  killed  the 
strategic  weapon  launcher,  as  the  gentle- 
man proposes  to  do.  what  would  the  gen- 
tleman propose  we  use  as  a  cruise  missile 
carrier? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  propose 
we  not  do  anything  this  year.  I  propose 
that  we  let  the  Pentagon  come  over  here 
with  all  of  their  studies  and  make  a  rec- 
ommendation to  us. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  The  gentleman  has 
heard  the  recommendation  from  the 
Pentagon  and  they  want  to  spend  $7  bil- 
lion just  to  upgrade  the  B-52's.  The  gen- 
tleman has  heard  that,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
heard  a  lot  of  things  coming  out  of  the 
Pentagon,  but  I  would  like  to  find  some 
policy  out  of  the  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Addabbo  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to 
my  respected  chairman. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  take  this  time  just  to  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  as  he 
well  knows  and  as  other  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  know,  we 
have  money  and  the  Pentagon  does  have 
money  to  study  what  type  of  plane  they 
want  as  the  follow -on  cruise  missile.  They 
have  money  in  their  budget  to  make  that 
study  and  to  come  back  to  the  Congress 
and  tell  us  what  will  be  that  follow-on 
after  the  B-52  for  a  cruise  missile  carrier, 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well,  of 
course  they  do.  I  think  this  is  not  the 
time  or  the  bill  to  start  spending  $12 
billion.  I  would  hope  the  committee  would 
vote  for  the  amendment  and  let  us  do 
this  in  a  better  fashion. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
first  state  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  my  good  friend, 
Mr.  Addabbo,  that  it  is  true  we  have  the 
study  money.  The  study  in  fact  has  al- 
ready been  made,  and  the  committee  has 


been  informed  that  the  best  follow-on 
for  the  B-52  as  a  cruise  missile  carrier  Is 
the  SWL.  That  is  the  reason  I  would  state 
to  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards*  why  we  added  the  SWL. 

Now,  I  asked  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  what  he  was  going 
to  do  for  a  cruise  missile  carrier.  I  would 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
that  I  think  his  amendment  is  faulty. 
This  amendment  is  a  good  example  of 
why  we  should  not  be  writting  legisla- 
tion and  building  weapons  systems  to 
defend  this  country  in  the  1990's  and  the 
year  2000  time  frame  on  the  floor  of  the 
House.  Let  me  point  out  that  the  com- 
mittee cut  out  all  of  that  B-52-G  follow- 
on  money  for  the  conversion  of  B-52's 
other  than  170  CMC's  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama what  he  was  going  to  use  as  a  fol- 
low-on carrier  in  addition  to  the  170 
B-52-Gs  that  we  are  going  to  use  as 
the  cruise  missile  carrier  until  the  SWL 
comes  along. 

Let  me  state  to  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  that  I  think  this  country  made 
a  tremendous  mistake  when  it  cancelled 
the  B-1  bomber.  But  this  is  not  a  B-1 
bomber  issue.  I  am  not  going  to  stand 
here  in  the  well  and  cry  over  spilt  milk. 
That  is  in  the  past.  The  mistake  has 
been  made.  By  no  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation, I  would  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  are  we  trying  to  revive 
the  B-1  bomber.  The  B-1  manned  pene- 
trating bomber  procurement  program 
was  terminated  by  the  President  in  June 
of  1977  and  this  House.  I  think  unfor- 
tunately, acquiesced  in  that  decision. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  the  R.  &  D. 
Subcommittee  there  was  a  vote  in  the 
subcommittee  on  this  issue  and  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama was  turned  down  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  2  to  1.  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3.  These  are 
distinguished  Members  like  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lloyd),  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son ) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Whitehurst),  who  have  been  on 
the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  for  years  and 
have  spent  years  and  years  studying  the 
problem  of  the  B-1  bomber  and  the 
problem  of  the  cruise  missile  carrier. 
They  turned  down,  I  say  again,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama's  amendment  by 
a  vote  of  8  to  3. 

The  reasons  are  simple.  The  B-52  rep- 
resents 35-year-old  technology.  These 
aircraft  are  going  to  be  40  years  old  by 
the  year  1990.  The  Department  of  De- 
fense, as  I  pointed  out  before,  has  ex- 
amined several  options  in  search  of  a 
cruise  missile  carrier  and  aircraft  to  re- 
place the  B-52  during  the  1990's. 

The  gentleman  is  correct,  the  Air  Force 
examined  the  Boeing  747,  the  Lockheed 
L-1011,  the  McDonnell  Douglas  DC-10 
alternative,  and  the  C5A,  the  advanced 
medium  strategic  transport  commonly 
known  as  AMST,  and  also  the  B-1  con- 
figuration to  carry  cruise  missiles.  The 
committee  is  going  along  with  the  find- 
ing that  a  B-1  variant  is  the  best  cruise 
missile  carrier  as  a  follow-on  for  the 
B-52's  when  they  wear  out  definitely  in 
1990. 

We  just  do  not  want  to  send  our  young 
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men  to  war  in  an  aircraft  that  Is  going  to 
be  40  years  old  in  the  year  1990.  That  is 
the  primary  basis  for  the  committee 
action. 

The  second  basis  is  the  investment  to 
date  in  the  B-1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  That  investment  to  date 
in  the  B-1  research  and  development 
program  is  approximately  $4  billion.  We 
did  not  want  that  to  go  down  the  drain. 
The  SWL  concept,  the  strategic  weap- 
ons laimcher  concept  is  going  to  capi- 
talize on  this  large  investment.  The  B-1 
has  successfully  completed  practically 
all  of  its  research  and  development.  We 
are  taking  advantage  of  all  of  that  tech- 
nology to  get  this  follow-on  cruise  missile 
carrier. 

As  I  stated  before,  as  the  clincher,  the 
Air  Force  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee confirms  the  B-1,  as  an  SWL,  is  prob- 
ably more  readily  available  than  any- 
thing else  we  have  looked  at.  We  could 
have  come  up  and  recommended  to  this 
body  a  so-called  SAL.  That  would  be  a 
swing-wing  version  of  the  B-1.  But  that 
would  come  in  at  a  cost  of  $11.9  billion. 
After  a  great  deal  of  study  your  R.  &  D. 
Subcommittee  has  come  in  with  this  so- 
called  SWL.  a  fixed-wing  variant  of  the 
B-1  at  a  cost  of  $8.8  billion,  which  will 
give  us  a  first  aircraft  in  January  of  1984, 
an  ICX:  of  15  aircraft  in  April  of  1985, 
and  100  aircraft  in  February  of  1987. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee,  which  defeated 
this  amendment  by  a  vote  of  8  to  3  after 
much  study. 

n  1640 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate  to  take  issue 
with  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  from 
Alabama  on  this  particular  amendment, 
but  all  of  us  cannot  be  right  all  of  the 
time.  He  has  been  right  many  times;  he 
has  been  wrong  a  few  times  in  the  past. 
I  am  not  getting  into  personal  issues,  but 
he  was  opposed  to  the  B-1  when  the 
rescission  request  came  through.  He  is 
stm  opposed  to  the  B-1  or  even  a  variant 
of  the  B-1  which  would  be  a  new,  effec- 
tive strategic  cruise  missile  carrier.  We 
do  not  have  a  cruise  missile  carrier  ex- 
cept the  B-52,  and  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  that  the  B-52  is 
not  a  viable  cruise  missile  carrier  for  the 
1980's,  the  1990's,  or  the  year  2000 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  I  have  not  been  opposed 
to  the  B-1.  I  spoke  in  that  very  well  in 
support  of  the  B-1  on  many  occasions  I 
did  object  to  spending  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  for  two  B-l's  after  the 
plane  had  been  killed  by  the  President 
with  the  support  of  Congress.  But  I  have 
never  opposed  the  B-1. 
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Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  stand  corrected. 
I  am  not  going  to  be  in  Congress  after 
this  year,  and  in  a  way  I  regret  my  deci- 
sion to  leave.  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  country  and  the 
perilous  world  we  are  facing. 

I  wonder  how  many  have  seen  the 
graph  that  shows  the  so-called  strategic 
bathtub,  which  shows  the  situation  that 
we  would  be  in  from  1977  through  1986. 
There  is  a  Defense  Department  graph 
that  is  shaped  something  like  an  old- 
fashioned  bathtub.  It  starts  up  here  in 
1977,  which  was  the  year  that  the  B-1 
was  canceled,  and  then  it  goes  deep  like 
this,  and  then  over  a  10-year  period  it 
comes  back  to  here.  This  graph  starts  in 
1977 — a  period  of  so-called  essential 
equivalence  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  in  our  capability  to  survive 
a  first  strike  and  to  mount  a  retaliation 
strike.  It  shows  us,  with  the  B-1  gone,  in 
a  deep  tub.  and  we  are  right  down  here  in 
the  year  1980  where  the  drain  is.  God 
help  us  if  somebody  decides  to  pull  the 
plug.  If  that  B-1  had  not  been  canceled, 
we  would  have  had  a  strategic  sink  in- 
stead of  a  bathtub,  and  it  would  have 
been  an  entirely  different  situation. 

Believe  me,  we  are  in  a  perilous  situa- 
tion. I  have  just  come  back  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  and  in  my  opinion  we 
are  close  to  war.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  tell 
you  that.  We  have  to  be  prepared,  and  I 
pray  to  God  we  will  be  prepared. 

Last  week  I  happened  to  get  a  book 
from  a  former  Member  of  the  House, 
former  President  Nixon,  which  is  called 
"The  Real  War."  I  just  happened  to  pick 
it  up  and  turned  to  the  middle  of  the 
book,  and  spotted  an  article  there  about 
Dr.  Edward  Teller.  He  quotes  Dr.  Teller. 
He  said,  "I  asked  Dr.  Teller,  what  will  the 
United  States  be  like  in  the  year  2000? 
And  Dr.  Teller  thought  for  some  time, 
and  he  said,  "In  my  opinion,  there  is 
about  a  50  percent  chance  that  there  will 
be  no  United  States  in  the  year  2000." 
Mr.  Nixon  asked  him,  "Do  you  mean 
politically,  or  do  you  mean  physically?  " 
He  pondered  again,  and  said,  "I  think 
either  or  both." 

I  was  interested  in  that  because  Dr. 
Teller  was  coming  to  my  office  the  next 
day.  He  came  and  I  mentioned  it  to  him. 
He  said.  "I  recall  Mr.  Nixon's  asking  me 
that  about  a  year  ago."  and  he  .said.  "I 
have  had  a  chance  to  consider  that  ques- 
tion further."  He  said,  "I  would  change 
it  now."  He  said,  "I  would  change  it  to 
the  year  1990." 

Here  was  the  father  of  the  hydrogen 
bomb,  a  man  who  really  knows  the  geo- 
political pressures  at  work  in  this  world 
He  said  we  are  behind  the  Russians  not 
only  quantitatively  but  qualitatively,  and 
this  is  one  chance  with  the  strategic 
weapons  launchers  to  move  ahead  of  the 
Russians  in  one  field  in  which  we  must 
be  superior. 

I  just  hope  that  we  do  not  adopt  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  to  speak  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  iMr.  Ed- 
wards). No  one  spends  more  time  griev- 


ing over  the  shortcomings  of  our  defense 
structure  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee than  this  distingiiished  citizen  of 
Alabama.  I  remember  how  he  agonized 
over  having  to  take  the  lead  in  killing 
B-l's  No.  5  and  6  out  of  sheer  frustra- 
tion because  of  the  mixed  signals  that 
the  House  was  getting  from  the  Defense 
Department  over  these  airplanes. 

May  I  recall  for  some  of  the  freshmen 
and  some  of  the  senior  Members  in  this 
Chamber  the  embarrassing  scene  at  the 
White  House  which   took  place  a  few 
months  ago  when  one  of  our  finest  new 
Members,  and  latest  addition  to  the  dis- 
tinguished defense  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  the  gentle- 
man   from    Kentucky    (Mr.    Hopkins) 
asked  our  President  what  he  had  against 
the  B-1.  The  President  was  stuck  for  an 
answer,  and  that  is  a  fair  chartuiteriza- 
tion,  because  he  said  nothing.  He  turned 
to  his  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  a  man  with  a  brilliant  Air  Force 
career,  a  man  who  has  commanded  both 
a  fighter  wing  of  F-4  Phantoms  and  who 
was  a  strategic  commander  of  the  B-52, 
Davey  Jones.  Jones  got  up — and  I  just 
checked  this  in  the  cloak  room  with  the 
new    distinguished    Member    from    Illi- 
nois— and  he  said,  "Mr.  President,  you 
put  me  in  an  awkward  position,  sir.  As 
you  will  recall,  I  am  a  strong  proponent 
and  was  a  strong  proponent  of  the  B-1." 
I  have  had  the  pages  bring  a  model  of 
the  Soviet  version  of  B-1,  the  Tupelov 
26  known  by  our  NATO  code  name  as 
the  'Backfire,"  which  is  now  in  full  pro- 
duction. Over  three  per  month  are  now 
being  pumped  out.  as  I  said  yesterday, 
not  only  into  the  Soviet  SAC  forces  but 
also  into  the  Russians'  maritime  serv- 
ices;   and  they  have  already  been  as- 
signed to  Siberia  by  Pacific  Coast  units- 
What  is  the  result  of  the  B-1  cancel- 
lation? Many  of  us,  three  times  in  the 
last  month,  have  gotten  the  picture  of 
what  I  call  the  "Afghan  sweater,"  the 
Southwestern  Camouflage  Scheme  No.  4. 
This  is  the  aircraft  which  is  the  finest 
piece  of  technological  machinery  ever  to 
go  into  the  air,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  our  SR-71  Blackbird. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  will  gladly  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, as  he  has  stated,  has  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  the  B-1.  but  I  think 
this  House  is  going  to  support  its  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  which  has 
studied  this  Question  for  a  long  time.  Let 
me  emphasize  asain  the  B-1  is  not  the 
issue  here.  I  will  state  that  if  this  amend- 
ment were  to  carrv,  I  will  immediately 
in  title  II  offer  an  amendment  to  restore 
the  money  for  the  B-52-G's.  This  is  the 
issue  we  now  face.  It  is  not  between  the 
B-1  and  the  FB-lll.  which  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Mich'ean  is  waiting 
on.  It  is  between  the  SWL  and  the  old 
B-52-G's. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  With  all  due  respect  to 
my  colleage,  I  reclaim  mv  time.  I  am 
Rlad  the  gentleman  clarified  that  point. 
However,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama  correctly   said,    what   in   essence 
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we  are  really  discussing  here,  whether  we 
rail  it.  a  SAL.  strateeic  air  launch  cruise 


reer.  with  forceful  articulation  today,  we 
are  slipping  behind. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boa  Wilson 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dornan 
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I  have  sent  up  to  the  distinguished 
chairman    a    list    of    172    Members    of 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
eet    into    this    riphatp     Rut    thrnuph    thp 


Members  that  the  people  who  know,  the 
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we  are  really  discussing  here,  whether  we 
call  it  a  SAL,  strategic  air  launch  cruise 
missile  launcher,  or  a  B-1  restart,  or 
the  SWL,  not  the  "SWILL"— strategic 
weapons  launchers — we  are  still  basically 
talking  about  how  we  are  going  to  extend 
B-52's  and  give  our  young  men  this  suici- 
dal kamikaze  mission  that  every  B-52 
pilot  I  have  spoken  to,  at  four  different 
bases,  feels  is  their  role.  Or  are  we  going 
to  upgrade  our  equipment?  Are  we  going 
to  kill  the  air-breathing  leg— which  is 
Secretary  Brown's  expression  to  cover 
himself,  after  he  had  his  shorts  ripped 
off  by  a  decision  he  was  not  even  alerted 
to  because  it  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  early  June  on  a  tennis  court  in  a  tennis 
game  between  Jody  Powell  and  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief?  Are  we  going  to  kill 
the  air-breathing  leg  of  the  Triad  and 
go  to  a  Biad? 

I  would  like  to  help  the  Members  on  the 
majority  side  of  the  House — and  I  mean 
this  sincerely — with  a  column  in  this 
week's  paper  by  Evans  and  Novak.  It  is 
about  some  polling  taken  by  President 
Carter's  top  pollster,  the  young  Patrick 
Caddell.  in  Warren.  Mich.  Here  are 
just  two  paragraphs  from  this  column: 

A  political  revolt  by  blue-collar  Democrats 
against  President  Carter  is  blazing  through 
this  stronghold  of  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
signaling  a  possible  November  upset  of  awe- 
some proportions  by  presumptive  Republi- 
can nominee  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dornan  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  DORNAN  [reading] : 
by     Caddell     and     aided     by     Alice     Ryder 

Armed  with  a  questionnaire  prepared 
and  two  other  trained  interviewers,  our 
house-to-house  talks  uncovered  33  Demo- 
crats, eight  Republicans  and  23  Independ- 
ents 

Their  presidential  choices  are  startling: 
Reagan.  23;  Carter.  21:  Rep  John  Anderson. 
8;  don't  know.  7;  and  "will  not  vote."  5 

Even  more  startling  are  the  perceptions 
these  presumably  average  voters  have  of  Car- 
ter and  Reagan  Which  would  be  stronger  on 
defense:  Reagan.  6  to  1:  on  handling  the 
economy:  Reagan.  2  to  1:  on  "leadership": 
Reagan.  2  to  1:  on  tax  policy  (which  our  In- 
terviews show  is  developing  Into  a  hot  sleeper 
issue)  :  Reagan,  3  to  1. 

r]1650 

Now  the  important  part. 

In  all  the  Interviewing  we  have  done  over 
the  past  generation,  talk  of  war  has  never 
been  so  dominant  nor  has  avowed  willingness 
to  spend  more  for  defen<^e  The  voters  we 
talked  to  favored  increased  defense  spending 
by  4  to  1  By  a  margin  of  better  than  2  to  1. 
these  voters  actually  favored  more  and  bet- 
ter arms  "even  if  it  meant  raising  their 
taxes." 

That  response  can  only  be  explained  by 
concern  over  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan, the  headlines  last  fall  over  the  Soviet 
combat  brigade  In  Cuba,  and  the  vulnera- 
bility of  Middle  East  oil  supplies  and  other 
signs  that  the  United  States  Is  slipping  be- 
hind the  Soviets 

As  the  chairman  has  agonizingly 
pointed  out.  over  the  last  few  years  and 
as  has,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  Member  pointed  out 
again  for  the  umpteenth  time  in  his  ca- 


reer, with  forceful  articulation  today,  we 
are  slipping  behind. 

A  final  line  in  this  Novak  and  Evans 
column: 

If  these  precincts  of  Macomb  Count^reflect 
blue-collar  moods  throughout  Michigan,  a 
political  change  of  far-reaching  Implication 
could  be  at  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  B-1  was 
killed  with  this  very  model  on  the  House 
floor  in  1978  on  George  Washington's 
birthday.  I  quoted  George  Washington. 

General  Washington  said: 

The  only  way  to  prevent  war  is  to  prepare 
for  peace. 

Today  I  have  an  equally  fine  quote  by 
the  youngest  President  ever  elected  into 
office,  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  holder  of  the 
Navy  Cross,  and  acknowledged  hero  who 
offered  his  life  on  the  line  to  save  the 
life  of  a  fellow  member  of  a  PT  boat  crew 
who  was  burned  and  drowning  in  the 
water. 

President  Kennedy  said: 

Only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  win  never  be  employed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  have  an  an- 
swer to  one  of  your  questions.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  not  something  that  can 
be  shortchanged.  The  supersonic  flexible 
B-1  is  the  very  best  near-term  option  to 
take  us  out  of  that  dangerous  bathtub 
curve,  as  Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out,  and  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  second-term  al- 
ternative. However,  I  am  willing  to  listen 
to  reason  about  the  political  hang-up  of 
Hamilton  Jordan  and  Jody  Powell  and 
the  man  they  advise.  If  we  have  to  re- 
name it  "swell,"  "swill,"  "sal,"  or  what- 
ever you  want  to  get  it  through,  so  that 
we  not  lose  6  months  before  we  swear  in 
our  next  President.  I  may  cave  on  my 
amendment  here  in  a  few  minutes.  How- 
ever, let  me  quote  Richard  Ellis,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
today,  who  backs  up  the  former  Com- 
mander Russell  Dougherty.  He  said  just 
weeks  ago  before  your  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  "The  B-1  is  the  best 
strategic  penetrator  in  the  world  today." 

Of  course  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  creme  de  la  creme  and  the  cutting 
edge  of  American  technology.  No  matter 
what  we  put  in  the  computer,  General 
Doughertv  and  General  Ellis  told  me.  for 
the  next  4  years,  no  matter  what  we  feed 
into  the  computer,  Cvber  76's.  Gray  I's. 
pick  your  best  main  frame  computer,  it 
will  spit  out  the  B-1  for  the  next  4  years. 

So  however  we  try  to  freeze  its  wings, 
or  let  the  gear  hang  out  in  the  airstream. 
take  awav  its  retractable  gear  capacity. 
no  matter  whatever  you  do  to  castrate  it, 
cripple  it,  destroy  its  aerodynamic  super- 
sonic capability,  call  it  whatever  you 
want,  if  vou  want  the  chassis  on  the  as- 
sembly line  so  that  in  January  we  have 
not  lost  6  months,  and  we  can  turn  it 
from  a  station  wagon  into  a  Dino  Ferrari 
caoable  of  keeping  the  peace — and  I  do 
not  care  what  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  does — I  will  go  for  whatever 
your  committee  wants  to  do  to  keep  this 
airplane  on  track. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 


fAt  the  request  of  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dornan 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.* 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  gladly  yield  to  28  years 
of  expertise  and  experience. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 
No  one  feels  as  emotionally  bound  to 
the  B-1  as  does  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  It  is  an  important  part  of  our 
weapons  system.  The  gentleman  has 
studied  the  problem  probably  better  than 
anyone  in  the  House.  There  is  no  real 
B-1  amendment  or  section  of  the  bill 
here  which  one  could  amend  and  I  am 
encouraged  that  the  gentleman  is  will- 
ing to  forego  the  amendment  that  I  know 
the  gentleman  proposes  to  put  in. 

Actually,  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  would  have  a  com- 
pletely deleterious  effect  on  trying  to 
keep  the  strategic  weapons  launcher 
going.  I  am  very  hopeful  the  gentleman 
will  support  it.  I  am  encouraged  when 
the  gentleman  says  he  will  not  introduce 
an  amendment  to  try  to  substitute  the 
B-1. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  If  I  ran  reclaim  some 
of  the  3  minutes  the  gentleman  so  gra- 
ciously secured  for  me,  I  do  not  want  the 
gentleman  to  build  up  his  hopes  too  high 
because  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  deny 
myself  some  more  time  to  discu.ss  this 
on  the  House  floor.  I  am  not  being  in- 
sincere. I  am  open-minded,  as  we  di.s- 
cu.ssed  last  night,  but  I  agree,  given  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama's  frustration 
over  mixed  signals,  over  going  in  differ- 
ent directions,  and  I  understand  the 
frustration  of  the  distinguished  team  of 
those  who  would  rather  spend  this  money 
for  needed  social  causes.  I  do  not  say 
this  in  a  carping  or  insincere  fashion, 
but  we  have  in  the  preamble  to  our  Con- 
stitution, as  I  said  yesterday,  the  line, 
"provide  for  the  common  defense."  be- 
fore the  line  "to  promote  the  general 
welfare." 

I  feel  for  the  poor  black  family  or 
Aopalachian  white  family,  or  brand  new 
Cuban  family,  who  left  all  their  goods 
behind  in  the  Caribbean,  or  some  poor 
Mexican  family  straining  like  Horatio 
Algers  to  cross  the  Rio  Grande  to  come 
up  hear  and  earn  a  good  Yankee  dollar. 
But  all  of  them  are  going  to  be  slaves, 
if  we  find  ourselves  so  weak  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  able  to  use  poison  gas, 
as  they  have  in  the  areas  of  Afghani- 
stan. Consider  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
get  warnings  for  their  ambassadors.  For 
example,  the  disgrace  in  the  Colombian 
Embassy.  The  East  German  Ambassa- 
dor got  out.  the  Czech  got  out.  the  Hun- 
garian Ambassador  bugged  out  and  the 
Russian  bugged  out  long  before  our 
.\mbas.sador  Asencio  and  the  13  others 
were  degraded  bv  losine  2  months 
stolen  out  of  their  lives.  'Why?  Because 
people  do  not  push  the  Soviets  around, 
because  the  Soviets  bite.  The  Soviets  are 
building  a  "B-1."  They  are  putting  into 
R.  &  D.  a  "B-2"  and  a  "B-3"  and  here 
we  are  talking  about  castrating  this,  the 
finest  airnlane  in  the  world,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  a  little  bit  more  than  just 
estheticallv  beautiful,  even  by  the 
Speaker  of  this  House, 
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I  have  sent  up  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  a  list  of  172  Members  of 
both  parties  who  are  for  a  restart  of  the 
B-1  itself.  Look  over  that  list.  Find  out 
if  your  name  is  on  that  list.  It  was  a 
respectful  letter  to  President  Carter 
using  his  own  words  on  the  evening  of 
June  30  if  conditions  drastically  expired, 
he  would  rethink  it.  I  submit  the  list  for 
the  Record: 

slgn.^tories  of  "b-1  letter"  to  president 
Carter 

Robert  K.  Dornan.  John  J  Rhodes.  WllU.im 
M.  Thomas.  John  H.  Rousselot.  Charles  Pa- 
shayan.  Jr  .  Benjamin  A,  Oilman,  BUI  Nichols, 
Robert  E.  Badham,  G.  V  Montgomery,  Daniel 
Lungren.  James  G.  Martin.  Don  Clausen. 
Charles  F.  Dougherty.  Donald  J.  Mitchell. 
Bob  Stump.  Floyd  Spence.  G,  William  WTiite- 
hurst.  Bob  Wilson.  Paul  S.  Trlble,  Marjorle 
S  Holt,  Robin  L.  Beard,  Trent  Lott,  Jon 
Hinson. 

Tennyson  Guyer.  Robert  E  Bauman.  Jim 
Lloyd.  Newt  Gingrich,  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 
C,  W,  Bill  Young.  Carroll  A,  Campbell.  Bill 
Alexander,  Don  Ritter.  Gersid  B.  H  Solomon. 
Bob  McEwen.  Samuel  L,  Devlne.  John  Ash- 
brook,  Thomas  A,  Luken.  Dan  Daniel.  Eldon 
Rudd,  Mickey  Edwards.  Richard  T.  Schulze, 
,.';rry  Lewis.  Thomas  B.  Evan.s 

Tom  Hagedorn.  Larry  McDonald.  Jack  F. 
Kemp,  Carlos  J.  Moorhead,  Norman  D, 
Shumw-ay,  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino.  George 
Hansen,  P.iciiard  Kelly.  Wlllian-i  E.  Danne- 
meyer.  Robert  S.  Walker,  Wayne  Grisham. 
L.  A.  (Skip)  Bafalls.  Wes  Watkins.  Eugene 
Atkinson,  David  E.  Satterfield.  John  W. 
Wydler,  Doug  Barnard.  Jr..  James  M  Collins, 
Elwood  (Bud)  Hillls.  James  H,  Quillen.  Lvle 
Williams,  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr. 

George  M.  O'Brien.  E  Thomas  Coleman. 
Chalmers  P.  Wylle.  Manuel  Lujan.  Jr  .  Larry 
Winn.  Jr..  Delbert  L.  Latta.  Gene  Taylor, 
J.  Kenneth  Robinson,  Keith  G  Sebelius.  Ron 
Marlenee.  John  P.  Murtha.  Larry  J.  Hopkins. 
David  R.  Bowen.  L.  H  Fotmtain.  Tim  Lee 
Carter.  Clarence  E,  Miller.  Robert  H.  Michel. 
Mark  Andrews,  Ronald  M.  Mottl,  Samuel  S 
Stratton,  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt. 

John  T.  Myers.  Robert  McClory.  Norman  P. 
Lent.  Charles  Wilson.  M,  Caldwell  Butler. 
Edward  R.  Madlgan.  John  N  Erie nborn.  John 
Buchanan.  James  A.  Courter.  Jim  Jeffries, 
Thomas  N,  Klndne'^s.  DouL'las  Applepate. 
Jerry  M  Patterson.  Arlan  Stangeland,  Tom 
Loeffler.  Ed  Bethune.  Gary  A  Lee.  Don 
Young.  Douglas  K.  Bereuter.  Robert  H.  Mol- 
lohan.  Bill  Chappell,  James  C  Cleveland 

F.  James  Sensenbrenner.  Edward  J  Der- 
wlnskl.  Steven  D.  Symms.  Bob  Livingston. 
Richard  Bruce  Cheney,  Harold  T.  Johnson, 
Henrv  J  Hvde.  Henrv  Gonzalez.  Mari.5  Blapgl. 
Hamilton  Fish.  Jr  .  H  Joel  Deckard,  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  John  J.  Duncan.  Guy  Vander  Jagt, 
James  C.  Cleveland.  William"  H  Harsha.  W. 
Henson  Moore.  John  B.  Breaux.  William 
Wampler.  Ken  Kramer,  Philip  M    Crane. 

Bill  Archer.  William  Carney,  Glenn  M. 
Anderson,  Willis  D  Gradlson,  Beverly  B. 
Byron,  Charles  H.  Wilson.  XJave  Stockman, 
Clair  W.  Burgener.  Barber  B  Conable.  Jr., 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr..  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr  .  Bud 
Shuster.  Clarence  J.  Brown,  Toby  Roth.  Rob- 
ert W  Davis.  Robert  Whlttaker.  William  F. 
Cllnger,  Bill  Royer.  Tom  Corcoran.  Don 
Fuqua,  Harold  S  Sawyer.  Matthew  J.  Rl- 
naldo.  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  Jr. 

David  C.  Treen.  William  F  Goodllng.  Har- 
ley  O  Staggers.  Paul  FIndley.  Kent  Hance. 
Gene  Snyder,  Jim  Abdnor.  Joe  Wyatt.  Jr. 
Jerry  Huckaby,  Tom  Steed.  Jim  Jones,  Dan 
Marriott.  Tom  Railsback.  Won  Pat.  Virginia 
Smith.  Billy  Evans.  Charles  W.  Stenholih, 
Charles  E.  Bennett,  Klka  de  la  Garza. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
get  into  this  debate.  But  through  the 
mouths  of  others,  my  real  preferences 
liave  been  noted  to  the  entire  Congress.  I 
think,  however,  in  an  interim  sense,  the 
gentleman's  amendment  has  merit. 

The  reason  I  took  the  floor,  actually. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  I  heard  the  name 
of  Gen.  Richard  Ellis  a  number  of  times 
during  the  debate.  I  think  if  General  Ellis 
sitting  as  he  is,  hopefully,  today,  out  at 
SAC  Headquarters  in  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  were  listening  to  this  debate 
he  would  have  high  regard  for  those  of 
you  who  use  his  name,  but  I  think  he 
would  cringe  just  a  little  bit  because  I 
thmk  he  would  find  that  his  positions  on 
things  are  being  somewhat  selectively 
stated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  remind  the 
Congress  that  Gen.  Richard  Ellis  and 
his  distinguished  predecessor.  Gen.  Rus- 
sell Dougherty,  are  the  strategic  experts. 
They  are  on  the  front  line  everyday. 
They  are  the  strategic  experts  of  our 
entire  military. 

I  would  also  remind  people  that  re- 
flecting on  that  expertise.  Gen,  Richard 
Ellis  and  retired  Gen.  Russell  Dougherty 
are  among  the  most  staunch  supporters 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  II 
My  friends  who  like  to  cite  Russell 
Dougherty  and  Richard  Ellis  for  some 
purposes  seem  to  leave  that  one  out  and 
reserve  for  themselves  the  right  to  dis- 
agree with  these  honorable  men  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  Con- 
gress should  know  that  the  record  be- 
for  our  Subcommittee  on  Procurement 
also  reflected  two  of  the  preferences  of 
Gen,  Richard  Ellis. 

~]  1700 

First  and  foremost,  the  testimony  of 
General  Ellis  and  the  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand was  that,  with  whatever  limita- 
tions, the  B-52G  H  is  a  viable  weapons 
system  into  the  1990's,  and  that  they  do 
not  require  or  request  a  new  follow-on 
CMCA — a  cruise  missile  carrier  air- 
craft— today.  They  obviously  support  the 
efforts  of  the  DOD  and  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  research  what  might 
te  the  follow-on  aircraft,  but  Gen.  Rich- 
ard Ellis  told  me  personally  on  the  phone 
and  in  his  ofTice  and  by  letter  he  is  un- 
willing to  limit  the  follow-on  cru'se  mis- 
sile technologv-  to  what  he  considers  as 
old  technology  represented  by  the  B-1 
for  the  follow-on.  which  will  have  to 
come  down  the  line  in  the  1990's  when, 
indeed,  the  B-52's  will  have  to  be  put  to 
rest. 

Gen,  Richard  Ellis  also  has  one  other 
plan,  and  if  the  gentleman  who  came  up 
with  this  bathtub  graph — the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Bob  Wilson'  told 
us  all  about:  however.  Gen.  Richard  Ellis 
has  a  remedy  for  that  bathtub,  and  that 
remedy  is  not  the  SWL — the  swill-swell — 
B-1  derivatives,  whatever  you  want  to 
call  it.  His  answer  is  to  convert  and  mod- 
ify 155  F-lll's  and  FB-lll's  into  essen- 
tially a  new  aircraft,  the  F-lllB  C.  Now, 
that  may  or  may  not  be  an  amendment 
on  the  floor,  and  that  is  not  my  purpose 
for  being  here.  My  purpose  is  to  tell  the 


Members  that  the  people  who  know,  the 
professionals  at  SAC,  both  present  and 
immediate  past 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent  Mr.  Carr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Yes,  they  do  believe  it  is  a 
bathtub;  no,  they  do  not  want  a  swill- 
swcil  follow-on  CMCA.  Yes,  they  do  want 
an  FB-lllB  C.  So,  fundamentally,  they 
think  their  job  is  made  a  lot  easier  if  we 
pass  and  ratify  SALT  II.  So,  whether  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  those  positions.  I 
th.nk  we  should  fairly  state  what  the 
position  of  these  distinguished  generals 
in  fact  truly  is.  and  not  leave  that  out 

I  have  one  question  for  the  gentlemar 
from  California  (Mr.  Dornan >.  I  under- 
stand these  models,  which  have  a  lot  of 
sex  appeal  here,  are  to  scale.  They  are 
not  to  scale  one  to  another,  however,  are 
they? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes.  they  are.  The  per- 
son who  made  the  Backfire  model  for  me 
told  me  last  Tuesday,  coincidentally 
when  I  brought  the  project  to  him,  that 
he  had  manufactured  the  B-1  model  4 
years  ago.  I  insisted  that  they  be  to  scale. 
The  gentleman  will  see  that  the  Back- 
fire is  smaller  than  our  B-1. 

The  weight  of  the  Backfire  is  270,000 
pounds.  Using  that  as  a  rough  compari- 
son, you  can  appreciate  the  feasibihty 
of  the  Soviet  model  in  relation  to  the 
B-1.  The  gentleman  wUl  also  notice  the 
refueling  probe  on  the  model  of  the 
Backfire. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  have  noticed  all  the  gen- 
tleman's models,  they  are  very  fascinat- 
ing. Perhaps  we  should  have  had  a  model 
of  the  FB-niB  C. 

The  real  point  here  is  whether  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama has  merit,  and  I  would  say  that  in 
the  context  of  this  discussion,  that  it 
does:  that  the  positions  of  General  Ellis 
and  General  Dougherty  ought  to  be  laid 
in  perspective 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  well  has  done  this  unin- 
tentionally, but  I  sincerely  submit  that 
he  has  unintentionally  misrepresented 
the  position  of  General  Ellis.  He  has  in- 
ferred that  General  Ellis  feels  that  the 
FB-111  is  superior  to  the  B-1.  and  I  dis- 
tinctly recall — and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  was  not  in  the  com- 
mittee at  the  time— that  in  response  to 
a'question  put  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Bailey).  General 
Ellis  answered  that  he  was  absolutely  in 
favor  of  the  B-1,  but  he  comes  from  the 
world  of  reality  and  you  have  to  take 
what  you  can  get. 

Is  that  not  true,  distinguished  gentle- 
men? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  again  expired 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous   consent.  Mr.  Carr   was  al- 
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lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 
Mr.  CARR.  I  think  we  are  close  on  the 


General  Ellis  made  that  statement  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  Defense  on  March  5  of  this  year. 


needs,  total  cost  must  be  an  Important  con- 
sideration, although  front-end  Investment 
cost  Is  high  in  both  programs 
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more  advanced  and  more  sophisticated     ported  the  B-1.  I  thought  it  made  sense        If  there  is  a  less  expensive  altema- 
application  of  technology.  But  General     then,  it  makes  sense  now  that,  we  nepri  n     tivp  than   tHo  ti_i    ^r,«  tv.^*  ^m   ^•,_ 
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lowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  I  think  we  are  close  on  the 
truth  here.  I  recall  General  Ellis  saying 
that  if  cost  and  time  and  his  mission  and 
a  variety  of  other  factors  in  the  real 
world  were  not  there,  and  that  money 
and  time  and  all  of  the.se  things  could 
be  done;  yes.  he  would  prefer  a  B-1.  I 
will  admit  that,  but  we  are  dealing  in 
the  real  world,  and  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  would  concede  to  me 
that  in  the  real  world  context  General 
Ellis  favors  the  FB-lllB  C.  and  that  it 
has  some  advantages  over  the  B-1  in  that 
it  ha^  more  versatility  and  can  use  air- 
fields that  the  B-1  cannot  operate  from. 
It  has  lower  radar  cross  section  and  a 
whole  host  of  advantages. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  he  is  not  rec- 
ommending that  the  FB-111  be  used  as  a 
cruise  missile  carrier,  and  he  is  mixing 
apples  and  oranges.  He  is  talking  about 
the  manned,  penetrating  F3-111  versus 
the  B-1.  This  is  not  the  issue.  We  are 
talking  about  a  follow-on  cruise  missile 
carrier. 

Mr.  CARR.  That  is  right,  and  I  do  not 
confuse  apples  and  oranges  except  that 
we  are  buying  those  out  of  the  same  pot 
of  money,  and  if  we  need  a  penetrator 
and  do  not  need  a  cruise  missile  carrier, 
they  have  a  relationship  one  to  another 
in  total  strategic  balance — the  bathtub 
which  the  gentleman  from  California 
had.  and  I  agree  and  I  support.  So.  I 
think  we  have  had  a  good  dialog  here. 
I  merely  wanted  to  lay  into  some  per- 
spective the  very  forceful  testimony  of 
General  Ellis  on  behalf  of  yet  another 
alternative  which,  up  until  the  time  I 
took  the  floor,  had  not  been  mentioned 
except  by  reference  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama  and  bv  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Carr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Chairman,  will  th2  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentlem'^n  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  have 
just  a  couple  of  commenf.<;  if  the  gentle- 
man will  permit,  because  there  has  been 
so  much  comment  about  General  Ellis, 
for  whom  I  th'nk  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aLsle  have  great  respect.  He  said, 
and  I  quote: 

We  win  have  our  first  B-52G  squardron 
equipped  with  the  ALCM  in  late  1982.  We 
currently  plan  to  use  the  ALCM-equlpped 
B-520S  In  a  'shoot  and  penetrate  "  role  un- 
til lato  1985.  at  which  time  they  will  transi- 
tion into  an  all  standoff  ALCM  carrier  role 
With  appropriate  Improvements,  the  B-52H 
win  continue  as  a  penetrating  bomber  until 
the  mid-1980s  and  then,  because  of  rapidly 
decllnlnij  penetration  capability,  we  believe 
It.  too.  should  be  converted  to  the  standoff 
role.  While  certain  te=;ts  and  studies  remain 
to  be  completed.  SAC  Is  confident  the  B-52 
force  employed  In  the  ALCM  carrier  role  will 
meet  threats  likely  to  emerge  later  this  dec- 
ade This  also  would  permit  a  delay  of  the 
decision  on  a  new  cruise  missile  carrier  air- 
craft until  the  1990s. 


General  Ellis  made  that  statement  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  Defense  on  March  5  of  this  year. 
The  issue  is  not,  I  suggest,  against  the 
B-1  versus  the  PB-111  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof.  The  issue  is  whether  we 
are  going  to  spend  $12.6  billion  on  a 
cruise  missile  carrier  that  we  do  not 
need  at  this  time,  or  whether  we  are  go- 
ing to  spend  that  kind  of  money  over  a 
period  of  years  on  the  real,  honest-to- 
goodness  needs  of  defense  in  this 
country. 
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That  is  retaining  good  people  in  the 
services  with  decent  pay,  that  is  provid- 
ing spare  parts  so  what  we  have  will  run. 
and  that  is  doing  all  the  things  neces- 
sary to  train  the  proper  people  through 
O.  &  M.  so  that  we  can  have  the  equip- 
ment kept  up  to  date. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  re- 
claim my  time.  I  have  a  letter  here  dated 
March  28.  1980  from  General  Ellis  to  my- 
self. It  is  a  revealing  letter.  I  will  make 
copies  of  it  and  distribute  it  around  for 
those  Members  who  are  interested,  and  I 
will  include  it  for  the  Record. 

General  Ellis  says  there  in  one  para- 
graph : 

In  short,  we  have  an  effective  SWL  for  the 
eighties  In  the  B-52. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  include  the  entire  let- 
ter for  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Departmekt  of  the  Aik  Force. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  Nebr., 

March  28.  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  Carr. 
House  0/  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Carr:  I  appreciate  the  time  and 
attention  you  have  personally  given  to  the 
review  of  the  strategic  nuclear  balance.  The 
Increased  attention  this  vital  subject  Is  re- 
ceiving in  Congress  Is  most  encouraging  and 
timely. 

You  have  asked  for  my  professional  Judg- 
ment as  to  which  program  would  best  meet 
the  needs  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command — 
the  B-1  derivative  cruise  missile  carrier  air- 
craft (SWL)  or  the  FB-lllB/C.  As  you  know, 
my  congressional  testimony  has  emphasized 
that,  compared  to  our  19/7  capability,  a  stra- 
tegic imbalance  now  exists  and  will  continue 
to  exist  for  some  years.  You  will  also  recall 
that  current  national  guidance  establishes 
1977  strategic  capabilities  as  the  level  to  be 
maintained. 

Simply  stated,  we  need  a  weapons  system 
that  positively  Impacts  the  near-term  Im- 
balance. It  has  been  determined  that  mod- 
ernization programs  in  the  other  two  legs  of 
the  TRIAD  are  being  completed  near  maxi- 
mum rate  and  cannot  be  fiirther  acrelerated 
Our  recommendation  focuses  on  a  new  or 
modified  manned  penetrating  bomber  to  pro- 
vide that  fix.  I  know  of  no  other  solution  to 
our  strategic  deficiency,  nor  has  anyone  sug- 
gested a  better  one.  If  the  B-1  SWL  is  to  be 
designed  as  a  stand-off  cruise  missile  carrier 
and  would  not  have  the  capability  to  pene- 
trate, then  it  would  not  correct  the  near- 
term  Imbalance. 

Two  alternative  programs.  155  FB-lllB  Cs 
or  100  B-ls,  ultimately  achieve  an  equal  ca- 
pability. However,  the  FB-lllB'C  becomes 
available  sooner — ani  our  country  needs  the 
earliest  possible  relief  A  second  criterion  Is 
cost  and,  while  there  are  many  ways  to  meas- 
ure this  factor,  a  B-1  buy  costs  about  2  5 
times  that  of  an  equivalent  force  of  FB- 
lllB  Cs  ($12  5B  to  $5.5B  in  1980  dollars)  In 
view    of    other    heavy    concurrent    defense 


needs,  total  cost  must  be  an  important  con- 
sideration, although  front-end  investment 
cost  Is  high  In  both  programs 

Another  Important  consideration  is  the 
fact  that  when  a  new  strategic  penetrating 
system  comes  into  the  inventory  in  the  nine- 
ties, the  FB-lllB  C  can  become  the 
night  all-weather  aircraft  for  force  projec- 
tion, contingency  and  tactical  nuclear  forces. 
The  added  contribution  that  aircraft  could 
offer  would  be  as  significant  in  the  1990s  as 
it  would  be  today. 

Conversely,  opting  for  the  B-1  at  this  time 
could  preclude  procuring  a  more  advanced 
aircraft  available  by  1990.  What  makes  this 
a  legitimate  concern  is  that  B-1  technology 
Is  representative  of  the  late  1960s,  or  maybe 
1D70.  and  that  aircraft  could  become  obso- 
lete in  the  nineties  as  a  strategic  penetrator. 

With  respect  to  the  cruise  missile  carrier 
role,  by  converting  B-52G  H  models  to 
standoff  cruise  missile  carriers,  we  can  defer 
deployment  of  the  proposed  cruise  missile 
carrier  aircraft  until  the  B-52s  no  longer 
show  utility  In  that  mission — sometime  be- 
yond the  1980s.  By  making  the  changes  SAC 
has  recommended.  US.  strategic  capability 
will  be  significantly  enhanced  and  the  "bow 
wave"  of  expenditures  in  the  mid-  to  late 
1980s  will  considerably  be  reduced  through 
a  more  even  distribution  of  funds.  In  short, 
we  have  an  effective  SWL  for  the  eighties  In 
the  B-52  Our  requirement  is  for  a  strategic 
penetrator  for  the  eighties — not  a  new  SWL. 

As  I  have  stated  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  and 
to  three  congressional  committees,  my  pro- 
fessional recommendation  Is  to  fix  the  near- 
term  strategic  nuclear  "bathtub"  with  a 
force  of  155  modified  FBlllB  C  aircraft. 
However,  when  the  President  cancelled  the 
B-1  program,  he  indicated  that.  If  a  deteri- 
orating relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
occurred,  it  could  cause  him  to  reevaluate 
the  need  for  a  penetrating  bomber  If  he  and 
the  Congress  believe  a  year's  delay  and  cost 
difTerences  are  acceptable  risks,  then  the  B-1 
remains  a  most  acceptable  alternative. 
Sincerely. 

R.  H.  Ellis. 
General,  USAF. 
Commander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
fully  aware  that  the  present  debate  in- 
volves primarily  the  consideration  of 
whether  to  delete  the  moneys  which  the 
committee  has  committed  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  strategic  weapons  carrier  on 
the  model  of  the  B-1.  The  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  a  fixed-wing  B-1.  a  subsonic 
B-1.  designed  to  carry  the  cruise  mis- 
sile but  not  to  penetrate  enemy  territory. 
A  fleet  of  such  planes  presumably  could 
be  constructed  for  some  $12.6  billion  for 
100  aircraft. 

What  I  want  to  address  first,  however, 
is  the  discussion  here  concerning  the 
position  of  Gen.  Richard  Ellis,  Com- 
manding General  of  our  Strategic  Air 
Command.  In  order  to  clear  up  any  con- 
troversy. I  shall  read  a  direct  quote  from 
General  Ellis.  General  Ellis  came  to  see 
me  earlier  this  year  during  the  time 
when  he  was  testifying  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  General  Ellis 
told  me  at  that  time  that  what  he  felt 
was  needed,  and  desperately  and  urgent- 
ly needed,  was  a  stretched  version  of  the 
FB-111. 

He  did  not  say  he  thought  the  FB-111 
was  a  better  airplane  than  the  B-1.  Pre- 
."^umably.  the  B-1  is  a  better  airplane.  It 
should  be;  it  is  a  much  more  costly  air- 
plane; it  is  a  newer  airplane;  and  it  is  a 
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more  advanced  and  more  sophisticated 
application  of  technology.  But  General 
Ellis  told  me  that  he  believes  the  FB-111 
is  what  we  very  much  need  in  the  present 
difficult  and  potentially  dangerous  situa- 
tion to  help  fill  the  so-called  bathtub 
effect,  the  present  dip  in  our  strategic 
posture,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made. 

general    ELLIS    StJPPORTS    TB-lll 

In  order  that  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing whatever  as  to  the  position  of 
General  Ellis.  I  am  taking  the  liberty 
at  this  time  of  reading  his  exact  words 
given  in  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee.  General  Ellis  said — 
and  following  is  a  direct  quote — 

Immediate  steps  are  required  to  bring  an 
Improved  or  new  manned  strategic  penetra- 
tor on-line  as  soon  as  possible  .  .  . 

There  are  currently  two  options  available: 
the  stretched  FB-111  .  .  .  and  the  B-1.  The 
most  timely  of  these  Is  the  modification  of 
155  FB-lUA  and  F-lllD  aircraft  with  new 
engines,  enlarged  weapons  capacity  and 
greatly  Increased  range.  This  option  returns 
almost  immediate  dividends  .  .  . 

General  Ellis  continued : 

Because  of  the  serious  deficiencies  we  face 
In  the  early  and  mid-1980's.  availability  must 
be  SAC'S  primary  consideration  in  recom- 
mending a  near-term  solution;  cost,  of 
course,  runs  a  close  second  Based  on  a 
slightly  earlier  operational  date  and  a  favor- 
able cost  factor  of  approximately  2.5  to  1  for 
an  equally  capable  force.  SAC  "believes  the 
better  alternative  Is  the  FB-lllB  C  The  Air 
Force  also  recommends  the  stretched  -111 
as  the  best  near-term  fix. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation.  That 
is  where  General  Ellis  stands.  That  is 
his  statement.  Unfortunately,  his  story 
has  not  been  heard  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  visiting  with  the  President  about 
this  very  subject.  I  told  the  President 
that  I  was  disappointed,  after  having 
ultimately  supported  his  position  with 
respect  to  the  B-1  in  1977,  in  the  expec- 
tation that  a  less  expensive,  more  cost- 
effective,  and  more  versatile  weapons 
system  would  be  recommended,  that  none 
has  been. 

I  told  the  President  that  I  thought  it 
would  be  useful  for  him,  the  President. 
to  hear  personally  from  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis,  who  has  the  primary  responsibility 
for  those  young  men  who  would  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  war.  It  is  General  Ellis 
who  has  the  primary  responsibility  for 
planning  the  Nation's  strategic  defenses 
and  his  would  be  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  carrying  them  out.  I  am  advised 
that,  as  of  today,  no  such  conversation 
between  President  Carter  and  the  SAC 
commander  has  taken  place. 

The  President  visited  instead  with  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr.  Harold  Brown. 
Dr.  Brown  is  a  very  scholarly  gentleman, 
an  academician,  not  a  soldier,  but  known 
and  regarded  as  a  fine  public  servant.  He. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  is  committed, 
however,  as  I  understand  it.  to  the  prop- 
osition that  we  do  not  need  a  penetrat- 
ing manned  bomber  anymore. 

WE    NEED    A     MANNED    BOMBER 

I  cannot  embrace  that  concept.  I  think 
we  do  need  a  penetrating  manned 
bomber.  That  Is  why  originally  I  sup- 


ported the  B-1.  I  thought  it  made  sense 
then,  it  makes  sense  now  that  we  need  a 
penetrating  manned  bomber,  and  it  is 
going  to  make  sense  in  the  future. 

You  cannot  call  back  a  missile  in  the 
event  signals  are  confused.  Once  com- 
mitted, it  is  committed  irrevocably.  You 
can  call  back  a  manned  bomt>er. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Wright)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
judgmental  factor  inherent  only  in  the 
human  mind  is  available  throughout 
the  mission  in  the  manned  bomber;  it 
is  not  available  in  e  missile  once  com- 
mitted. We  need  a  manned  bomber.  On 
that  I  definitely  disagree  with  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  of  Defense,  and  I  urged 
the  President  honestly  to  consider  the 
need  for  a  manned  bomber  in  the  con- 
text of  the  recommendations  made  by 
General  Ellis. 

As  to  whether  we  also  need  now  a 
new  aircraft  to  permit  a  better  deploy- 
ment of  cruise  missile  capability.  I 
really  am  not  certain.  I  honestly  do"  not 
know  whether  we  need  to  spend  $126 
million  a  plane  to  provide  that  capabil- 
ity. Do  we  know  what  that  compares 
with?  The  price  of  each  plane  would  be 
just  about  how  much  it  cost  us  to  build 
the  Rayburn  Building.  $126  rhillion. 
Can  we  imagine  a  fleet  of  flying  Ray- 
burn  Buildings? 

Quite  frankly.  I  am  not  trying  to  cast 
aspersions  by  any  manner  of  means  on 
the  B-1.  I  simply  call  attention  to  its 
cost  The  latest  estimate  is  that  a  fleet 
of  these  subsonic,  fixed-wing  B-l's 
would  cost  $12.6  billion  for  100.  and  that 
10  of  the  originally  scheduled  super- 
sonic B-1  bombers  would  cost  14.4  bil- 
lion, or  $14.4  million  each. 

Mr.  DORNAN  Mr.  Chairman,  'will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Not  at  this  moment.  I 
will  yield  a  little  later.  I  have  a  thought 
I  want  to  develop,  if  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me. 

THE    B-5  2    IS    OBSOLESCENT 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  need  to  move  for- 
ward with  the  development  of  some 
modern  manned  penetrating  bomber. 
The  B-52  is  so  old  it  is  obsolescent.  The 
technology  is  30  years  old.  In  1990,  it 
will  be  40  years  old.  Most  of  those 
planes  are  older  than  the  boys  flying 
them. 

As  a  former  Air  Force  person,  I  know 
it  is  necessary  for  a  pilot  to  believe 
in  the  aircraft  he  is  flying.  The  B-52 
has  been  a  fine  aircraft  for  its  time. 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  here  that 
would  destroy  anybody's  confidence  in 
the  aircraft.  But  I  do  want  to  suggest 
that  I  would  not  want  to  be  a  com- 
mander in  the  mid-1980's,  and  certain- 
ly not  in  the  1990's,  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  sending  brave  young 
American  men  into  combat  in  the  B-52. 

By  modern  standards,  the  B-52  is 
slow.  It  is  subsonic.  It  has  a  big  radar 
profile.  It  is  easy  to  hit.  It  is  not  capable 
of  low-level  penetration  missions.  We 
need  something  that  is. 


If  there  is  a  less  expensive  alterna- 
tive than  the  B-1,  one  that  will  give 
us  the  same  amount  of  capability  quick- 
er and  cheaper — at  a  favorable  cost 
factor  of  2  5  to  1  for  an  equally  capable 
force,  as  General  Ellis  suggested— then 
we  seriously  ought  to  consider  it. 

FLEXIEXLTTT     NEEDED 

I  think  that  the  B-1  may  also  be  too 
inflexible  for  some  of  the  missions  that 
we  need  to  have  in  mind.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  the  mission  of  the  cruise 
missile,  nor  am  I  talking  about  the  nu- 
clear mission.  If  money  and  time  were 
no  object  the  B-1  would  be  ideal  for 
the  intercontinental  nuclear  mission, 
and  presumably  the  fixed-wing  B-1 
would  be  an  ideal  arrangement  for  the 
cruise  massile  deployment.  But  there 
are  other  missions  that  require  more 
flexibility. 

The  Middle  East  mission,  for  ex- 
ample. The  situation  we  face  In  the 
Middle  East  today  really  calls  for  a 
strike  aircraft  capable  of  penetration 
from  bases  to  which  we  have  access. 
Just  as  a  matter  of  interest,  the  FB-111 
is  the  only  aircraft  in  our  inventory 
with  sufficient  range  to  reach  Teheran. 
for  example,  from  any  base  to  which  we 
would  have  access  in  the  Middle  East. 

When  the  B-52  was  flown  over  the 
Middle  East  recently  as  a  sort  of  a 
flag,  do  you  know  where  it  flew  from? 
Guam.  It  flew  from  Guam  just  about 
halfway  around  the  world  because 
therp  were  not  any  nearby  bases,  in- 
cluding that  on  Diego  Garcia,  which  it 
could  use  The  same  would  apply  to  a 
B-1. 

The  B-52  requires  300  feet  in  a  width 
of  runway— and  that  Ls  as  wide  as  a  foot- 
ball field  IS  long — in  order  to  operate 
safely.  There  are  not  any  runways  Uke 
that  anywhere  in  Europe  or  the  Middle 
East  except  in  Turkey  and  in  Spain. 
Those  may  or  may  not  be  available  to  us 
if  and  when  we  should  need  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  FB-IH 
stretched  version,  capable  with  one  aerial 
refueling  of  penetrating  almost  any 
depth  of  Russia  that  could  be  penetrated 
with  one  refueling  by  a  B-1.  could  oper- 
ate out  of  any  NATO  base  in  Europe  or 
from  several  bases  available  to  us  in  the 
Middle  East. 

D  1720 
The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas   iMr    Wright)    has 
expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

COSTS    COMPARED 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  practical  interim  solution 
would  be  seriously  to  consider  the  FB- 
lll's  which  could  be  brought  off  the  pro- 
duction lines  2  years  earlier  than  B-1 
bombers  could.  It  would  take  a  fleet  of 
155  FB-llls  to  carry  the  same  bomb  and 
missile  load  as  100  B-1  bombers  But  we 
surely  could  produce  155  supersonic 
stretched  FB-lll's  for  about  $5.5  billion 
in  all.  The  100  penetrating  B-1  super- 
sonic bombers  would  probably  cost  $14  4 
billion.  If  it  were  the  subsonic  B-1  that 
is  considered  in  this  bill,  100  would  cost 
$12.6  billion. 
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So  that  is  my  plea.  I  think  the  Na- 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  untU  the 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
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So  that  is  my  plea.  I  think  the  Na- 
tion needs  the  penetrating  manned 
bomber  and  it  needs  it  now.  I  do  not 
really  think  we  have  it.  I  am  sure  we 
will  not  have  it  for  long  if  we  are  count- 
mg  mamly  on  the  B-52. 

I  do  not  think  the  cruise  missile  is 
going  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  pene- 
trating manned  bomber.  It  may  be  a  sup- 
plement to  it.  but  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
substitute  for  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  a  grace  period 
we  may  enjoy  in  which  we  can  presume 
that  the  Russians  will  be  incapable  of 
reaching  out  far  enough  with  either  their 
missiles  or  their  interceptor  aircraft  to 
knock  down  those  planes  that  would  be 
expected  to  carry  those  cruise  missiles 
and  lob  them  in  from  outside  that  coim- 
Iry's  defense  perimeters. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  <Mr.  Dornani  be- 
cause I  told  him  earlier  that  I  would. 

Mr.  DORN'AN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  just  got  off  the  phone 
with  SAC  headquarters,  talking  to  the 
Commander,  four-star  Gen.  Richard 
Ellis.  I  have  his  letter  before  me  here 
which  was  given  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr  Carrl  I  appreciate  some 
of  the  confusion  here.  And  if  I  quote  him 
during  the  rest  of  this  debate  or  if  it 
extends  over  into  tomorrow.  I  am  going 
to  be  as  close  to  verbatim  as  I  can  be. 
given  my  own  human  memory. 

The  problem  here  is  that  if  this  House. 
particularly  on  the  gentleman's  side  of 
the  aisle,  had  followed  your  wisdom,  Mr. 
maionty  leader,  and  your  initial  long 
series  of  votes  sustaining  the  world's  best 
penetrating  bomber,  we  would  not  be  on 
the  edge  of  this  precipitous  descent  into 
this  ugly  bathtub  curve  where  you  quite 
correctly  said  that  we  may  not  have 
much  more  time  to  make  these  decisions. 

In  General  Ellis'  letter  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Carr  ' .  he  talks 
about  something  that  will  positively  im- 
pact upon  the  near-term  imbalance.  And 
I  also  discussed  his  views  on  SALT.  'We 
spoke  about  12  minutes. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  would 
permit  me.  it  was  in  that  context  that 
he  recommended  the  stretched  version  of 
the  FB-11 1.  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes.  He  also  talked 
about  that  fix.  that  we  need  this  quick 
fix.  like  some  sort  of  drug  addict,  be- 
cause we  are  beginning  to  shake  about 
the  imbalance  of  world  power  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

I  On  request  of  Mr  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.^ 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield  to  me'?' 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Only  after  I  say  that 
I  really  do  not  believe  that  General  Ellis 
meant  to  characterize  us  as  drug  addicts 
shaking  in  need  of  a  fix. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  No.  That  was  my  char- 
acterization. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  I  think  he  meant  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  'Will  the  gentleman 
yield  so  that  I  may  complete  the  sen- 
tence? 


Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Yes,  I  yield  until  the 
gentleman  completes  his  sentence,  and 
then  I  intended  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  'With  yourself  notably 
excepted,  because  you  have  been  a 
strong  proponent  of  defense,  your  dis- 
trict leads  the  Nation  in  defense  dol- 
lars. My  opponent  keeps  reminding  me 
of  that,  hoping  you  will  come  out  and 
campaign  for  him.  And  you  have  a  great 
company  there  in  General  Dynamics.  I 
did  try  to  get  a  model  of  either  the  Edsel 
or  the  TFX  or  the  stretched,  massaged, 
mutilated  F-111  or  what  is  left  of  it. 
When  I  flew  it  last  year  in  England  we 
lost  11  in  a  3-month  period  with  engine 
problems.  Those  are  being  corrected 
and  the  pilots  are  proud,  if  they  had 
the  fuel  to  fly  it  properly.  The  problem 
is  this:  With  yourself  excepted,  the  team 
over  here  of  disarmament  experts  who 
created  this  damnable,  dangerous  fix 
that  we  need  and  this  imbalance  are 
now  the  ones  who  fall  back  to  a  fix 
of  stretching  a  TFX,  with  all  of  its 
problems  throughout  its  history,  in- 
stead of  moving  forward  on  this  when 
the  opportunity  was  there  3  years  ago. 
or  at  least  the  strategic  weapons 
launcher,  to  get  the  chassis  on  the  pro- 
duction line. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erous things  the  gentleman  has  said 
about  me  personally.  I  simply  must  re- 
spond, however,  to  one  of  the  comments 
that  the  gentleman  made  in  which  he 
refers  to  the  TFX  and  all  of  its  so-called 
problems.  That  cannot  be  left  on  the 
record  uncorrected.  I  mast  respond  to 
that  by  pointing  out  that  contrary  to 
the  bad  press  which  admittedly  it  re- 
ceived early  in  its  career,  the  F-IU  air- 
craft holds  the  all-time  world  record 
for  number  of  hours  flown  without  any 
accidents.  It  has  won  the  SAC-wide 
bombing  competitions  for  each  of  the 
last  4  years  and  holds  a  record  for  the 
fewest  number  of  accidents,  the  fewest 
number  of  fatalities  for  hours  flown.  I 
think  that  is  a  verifiable  fact,  and  I 
simply  would  like  to  repeat  it  here  for 
the  balance  that  it  provides  for  the 
record. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord  ) . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  the  majority  floor 
leader  of  the  House,  is.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  eloquent  speaker  in  this  body, 
and  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  another  at- 
tribute that  he  also  has.  He  speaks  with 
clarity.  For  the  first  time  in  this  whole 
debate  I  think  I  understand  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama.  I  believe  you  have  put  it 
in  the  proper  perspective.  You  are  not 
talking  about  a  follow-on  for  the  B-52  as 
a  cruise  missile  carrier,  you  are  talking 
about  a  manned  penetrator;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  Do  not  attribute  that  thought 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  must 
not  presume  to  attribute  any  of  my 
thoughts  to  him  in  any  sense  whatso- 
ever. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  then,  if  we  are  not 
talking  about  the  B-52  follow-on  carrier, 
that  what  we  should  do  is  to  make  it 
available  for  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  to 
fight  out  which  is  the  superior  manned 
penetrator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  has 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.* 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Whether  it  is  the  B-1  or 
the  FB-111  as  a  manned  penetrator. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
has  obviously  changed  his  position,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I  know,  did 
support  the  B-1.  at  least  originally,  and 
maybe  we  should  make  it  available,  make 
it  in  parliamentary  order  for  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  to  fight  out  this  fight  be- 
tween the  B-1  and  the  FB-111. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Is  that  a  question? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  in  order,  if 
we  wanted  to  do  that.  I  am  simply  ad- 
dressing myself  to  what  I  perceive  to  be 
a  genuine  need  of  this  country. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Why  do  we  have  to 
eliminate  the  money  for  a  follow-on 
cruise  missile  carrier?  I  go  back  to  the 
question  before  the  House. 

CRUISE    A    SUPPLEMENT.    NOT    A    SUBSTITUTE 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  addressing 
myself  directly  to  that  subject.  If  the 
gentleman  would  permit  me.  I  am  at- 
tempting to  speak  simply  in  a  generic 
sense  for  the  needs  of  the  country  and 
its  strategic  defense.  I  do  not  know,  quite 
frankly,  how  urgently  we  need  a  replace- 
ment for  the  B-52  in  its  mission  as  a 
cruise  missile  launcher.  What  I  am 
basically  trying  to  say  is  that  I  regard 
the  cruise  missile  as  a  useful  supplement 
to  the  manned  penetrating  bomber,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  dare  consider 
it  as  a  total  substitute  for  a  capable  su- 
personic penetrating  manned  bomber 
with  the  capacity  to  reach  the  targets 
that  might  have  to  be  reached  and  re- 
turn safely. 

That  is  basically  what  I  took  the  floor 
to  say. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  there  are  two  dis- 
tinct issues.  That  was  the  issue  we  fought 
out  and  lost  on  the  B-1.  I  agreed  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  we 
needed  a  manned  penetrator.  Apparently 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  now 
changed  his  position,  that  we  need  at 
least  some  type  of  manned  penetrator. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  and  all  others  for  their 
comments  and  for  their  indulgence,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  if 
any  remains. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  constrained  to 
say  today,  "Poor  General  Ellis."  "Poor 
General  Ellis"  I  say  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  reasons.  First  of  all.  General  Ellis, 
who  is  the  Commander  of  our  Strategic 
Air  Command,  who  sits  out  there  45 
feet  underground,  knowing  that  his  of- 
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flee  will  be  the  first  hit  if  there  ever  is  an 
attack  by  an  enemy  who  would  use  stra- 
tegic weapon.s  again.'^t  the  United  States, 
and  also  I  feel  sorry  for  General  Ellis 
because  it  is  his  job  every  day  to  be  with 
the  targeting  committee  that  decides 
who  is  going  to  go  if  the  flag  goes  up. 
where  they  are  going  to  go.  and  how 
they  are  going  to  get  there  to  respond  to 
a  strategic  attack  on  the  United  States. 
And  General  Ellis.  God  bless  him  for 
taking  such  an  a.ssignment.  is  sending, 
as  has  been  said  here  within  the  past 
few  minutes,  young  people  to  fly  old  air- 
planes, older  than  them.selves  in  many 
cases,  that  have  virtually  no  penetrat- 
ing capability,  as  was  demonstrated  in 
Vietnam,  to  hardened  targets  that  are 
covered  by  radar  and  strategic  surface- 
to-air  mi.ssiles. 

n  1730 

I  feel  sorry  for  General  Ellis  to  have  to 
go  along  with  a  responsibility  like  that. 
I  also  feel  sorry  for  General  Ellis  be- 
cause he  is  the  gentleman  who  has  been 
quoted  and  quoted  and  quoted  here  to- 
day. 

I.  too.  rise  to  quote  General  Ellis  to- 
day, and  this  is  a  direct  quote  from  the 
testimony  given  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  I  feel 
proud  and  privileged  to  be  a  member.  I 
quote  General  Elll.s.  Most  of  the  other 
stuff  on  this  page  has  already  been 
quoted  from  time  to  time,  but  General 
Ellis  said  this,  and  I  quote: 

SAC  belleve.s  the  procurement  of  a  new 
manned  penetrating  bomber  should  rank  at 
the  top  of  our  national  priorities. 

Now  what  we  are  talking  about  today 
is  an  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  a  fine  gentleman 
and  for  .strong  defense,  and  he  has  his 
point. 

I.  and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices disafrree.  but  he  has  his  point.  His 
point  is  this.  Should  we  be  snending  the 
money  to  develop  a  follow-on  strategic 
weapons  launcher  or  develop,  if  vou  will, 
not  a  follow-on  but  a  strategic  weapons 
launcher.  He  savs  no  at  this  time,  be- 
cause we  have  the  B-52  that  has  some 
canability  uo  into  the  i990's. 

The  gentleman  from  Michiean 
pointed  out  that  we  should  stick  with 
the  B-52  because  it  has  capability  into 
the  mid-nineties. 

He  presided  over  the  killing  of  the  B-1 
because  he  said  by  the  time  that  was 
produced  in  the  early  eighties,  it  would 
be  vulnerable. 

Now  how  the  B-52  can  have  oenetrat- 
ing  canability  and  the  B-1  w^ould  be  vul- 
nerable. I  do  not  understand  such  logic. 

But  the  question  is,  do  we  need  the 
continuing  technology  of  B-1  or  SWL? 
Do  we  need  retention  of  FB-lll'  Yes. 
Do  we  need  the  B-52  upgraded?  Yes. 
The  answer  is  simply,  mv  colleames.  we 
need  them  all.  We  need  the  technology. 
We  need  the  continuine  develonment 
We  need  the  B-1.  We  need  the  B-52.  and 
we  need  theF-lll. 

The  crunch  comes,  of  course  berausp 
we  have  to  sift  out  the  dollars  that  w*ll 
be  spent  on  which  nrotrram  We  of  the 
committee  felt,  and  I  think  .after  a  great 
deal  of  thoueht  and  studv  and  soul 
searching,  that  money  should  be  spent 


to  continue  the  technology  and  the  team 
and  the  research  and  development  of 
the  B-1  airframe,  call  it  what  you  will, 
S'WL,  to  continue  the  technology,  and 
that  is  proper. 

General  Ellis  again  did  say,  and  he 
said  it  succinctly,  that  if  we  had  all  of 
the  money,  we  would  obviously  go  with 
the  B-1,  but  we  do  not  have  that  luxur>'. 
But  unfortunately.  General  Ellis  also  as- 
sumes a  cost  factor  relative  to  F-11  that 
is  fake  when  it  comes  to  stretching  the 
FB-111,  because  we  do  not  know  about 
the  landing  gear 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Badhami 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Badham 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
m'nutes.  I 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Assuming  that  cost 
factor  is  false,  because  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is  going  to  take  to  beef  up  the 
landing  gear;  to  strengthen  and  length- 
en the  body:  and  put  a  defensive  and 
offensive  electronic  countermeasure  suite 
in  it.  So  he  is  assuming  something  that 
the  Pentagon  wizards  tell  him  without 
verification. 

As  far  as  time  is  concerned,  we  can  put 
a  B-1  in  any  form.  SWL.  or  B-1  as  op- 
posed to  the  FB-111.  with  a  delay  of  only 
6  months.  One  thing  additional.  I  w'ould 
say  that  if  we  economically  and  feasibly, 
take  155  F-lll's  out  of  commission  and 
convert  them  to  something  else  (FB-lll 
BCi .  then  I  would  suggest  th's,  that  the 
F-111  has  no  business  being  in  our  in- 
ventory today. 

If  we  have  so  many  airplanes  that  we 
can  iust  pluck  155  of  our  most  advanced 
fighter  bomber  aircraft  out  of  the  inven- 
tory and  make  something  else  out  of 
them,  then  we  should  not  have  had 
them  there  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not 
think  any  Air  Force  general,  including 
General  Ellis,  would  go  along  with  that. 

So  it  is  either  taking  an  aircraft  that 
is  in  business  out  of  business  to  make 
something  out  of  it  that  it  is  not.  Or  we 
can  go  with  a  new  and  continuing  tech- 
nology that  is  available  today  and  can  be 
on  line,  operational  and  useful  within 
6  months  of  the  time  that  the  FB-111. 
could  be  altered. 

Mr.  ADD.'^BBO.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  a  little  reluc- 
tance that  I  join  this  battle,  because  as 
one  of  those  \vho  foufjht  the  B-1.  which 
was  a  correct  battle.  I  think  the  move  to 
stop  the  B-1  when  we  did  was  a  proper 
move  for  our  national  defense  and  proper 
.spending  of  our  defense  dollars.  When 
we  stopped  the  B-1.  it  was  because  we 
knew  that  when  the  B-1  would  enter  into 
the  service  sometime  in  the  late  eighties 
and  possibly  nineties,  it  could  never  pene- 
trate the  Russian  defenses. 

At  the  time  we  .stopped  the  B-1.  we 
said  it  would  cost  at  least  SI 20  million  a 
copy.  It  was  said.  no.  it  would  only  cost 
$100  million  a  copy. 

Today,  wfe  see  a  smaller  version,  a  lesser 
competent  version  of  a  so-called  S'WL. 
which  is  going  to  cost  $126  million,  with 
less  capability  than  the  original  B-1. 
Why  was  the  B-1  stopped?  Because  it 
could  not  penetrate  the  Russian  defenses. 
We  moved  into  the  world  of  the  cruise 


missile.  The  cruise  missile  is  a  standoff 
weapon. 

You  do  not  need  a  penetrating  bomber 
to  deliver  the  cruise  missile.  You  need  a 
standoff  weapon,  and  what  weapon  is 
that?  The  existing  B-52,  which  can  and 
will  be  a  viable  standoff  weapon  into  the 
nineties.  During  that  time,  we  said  we 
would  look  at  what  the  next  generation 
cruise  missile  carrier  should  be.  We  have 
money  to  look  into  that  question.  There 
is  no  need  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  $126 
million  copy  plane  today,  not  when  we 
face  such  great  budget  deficits,  not  when 
we  need  those  dollars  to  buy  F-14's,  F- 
18's,  to  put  them  on  the  line  at  a  more 
cost-effective  buy. 

This  is  what  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  is  raising  before  us 
today,  whether  we  should  spend  $12  bil- 
hon  on  a  paper  plane  committing  our- 
selves to  this  program  when  we  have  a 
viable  cruise  missile  carrier  standoff 
weapon  for  the  next  10  years  or  more. 
The  battle  of  the  B-1  and  the  FB-111. 
can  be  joined  later  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  offer  his  amendment, 
to  call  it  what  it  is,  to  bring  back  the  B-1, 
and  then  we  can  start  the  battle  of  the 
question  of  the  penetrating  bomber.  That 
is  not  the  question  before  the  House  now 
The  present  amendment  is  a  question  of 
whether  we  should  commit  ourselves  to 
spend  $126  million  for  a  copy,  $12  billion 
program  for  a  plane  which  we  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  best  carrier  for 
the  1990's. 

We  have  money  to  study  the  question 
in  the  budget  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  a  penetrating  bomber,  what  should 
be  that  penetrating  bomber  capability  in 
the  1990's.  We  have  almost  $300  million 
to  continue  the  study  of  the  question  of 
a  penetrating  bomber.  Should  it  be  a 
B-1  ?  Should  it  be  a  FB-1 1 1  ?  What  should 
it  be?  What  should  be  the  capability? 
We  have  continued  to  fund  that  R.  &  D. 

That  is  where  it  should  be.  in  R.  &  D.. 
to  finally  determine  what  should  be  our 
penetrating  bomber  for  the  1990's  and 
not  commit  ourselves  today  to  this  $126 
miUion  standoff  weapon.  All  you  need  for 
a  cruise  missile  is  a  standoff  weapon — 
not  a  penetrating  bomber,  but  that  is  not 
the  real  question  before  us  now. 
n  1740 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  The 
gentleman  said  earlier  the  reason  we  did 
not  go  ahead  with  the  construction  of 
the  B-1  was  we  were  told  that  it  could 
not  penetrate  the  Soviet  defenses.  I 
think  the  gentleman  ought  to  point  out 
that  that  was  somebody's  opinion,  one 
man's  opinion.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
an  operating  aircraft  at  all. 

It  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  the 
experts  in  the  Pentagon  told  us  we  could 
not  possibly  penetrate  into  Iran,  we  had 
no  chance  whatsoever  of  rescuing  our 
hostages.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
what  the  gentleman  is  talking  about  as 
a  substitute  we  still  do  not  actually  have 
in  our  operation.  The  cruise  missile  is 
still  a  gleam  in  somebody's  eye.  It  is  not 
an  operating  aircraft  at  all. 
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The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
erentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 


Abdnor 


NOES— 297 

Gibbons 


Murphy,  N.Y. 


Anderson,  111 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Ma^zoli  Steed 


May  U,  1980 
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SAC  as  a  subsonic  command.  So,  another 
quick  fix,  years  ago.  was  to  give  them  a 
tactical  bomber  designed  to  reolace  the 


I  am  glad  to  yield  to  another  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  only  other  Mem- 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

f  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Addabbo  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
1  additional  minute.  > 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  trying  to  get  back  to  the 
issue  of  my  amendment. 

I  have  enjoyed  immensely  the  great 
debate  on  the  question  of  FB-1 1 1  versus 
B-1.  That  is  not  the  issue.  The  penetrat- 
ing bomber  is  not  the  issue. 

The  issue  is  very  simply  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  cruise  missile  car- 
rier that  is  going  to  cost  $12  6  billion  for 
100  planes;  whether  we  need  that  now, 
or  whether  we  should  wait  until  we 
know  exactly  what  we  do  need  down  the 
road. 

I  would  urge  and  hope  we  can  wind 
this  debate  up.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  save  $12.6  billion  so  that  we  can 
use  that  money  in  areas  where  we  des- 
perately need  to  spend  more  money  for 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  'Mr.  Edwards)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED   VOTE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  119.  noes  297, 
not  voting  16.  as  follows: 


Nolan 

Niwk 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Prttchard 

PMrse'.l 

Rahall 

R'!.ngel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rosenthal 

Ros'enkowskl 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Srheuer 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Simon 

Fmlth.  Iowa 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Uilmnn 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Weiss 

Wolff 

Yates 


[Roll  No.  233] 

AYES— 119 

.\drI->bbo 

Fazio 

Aspin 

Ferraro 

.AuColn 

Florio 

Baldus 

Ford.  Mich. 

Barnes 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Forsythe 

Bellenson 

Frenzel 

Benjamin 

Garcia 

Bia?et 

Gephardt 

Blneham 

Goodllng 

Blanrhard 

Gray 

Boland 

Green 

Bonior 

Harkln 

Brodhead 

Harris 

Brown.  Calif 

Hawkins 

Burton.  John 

Ho'tzman 

Burton,  Phillip 

Jeffords 

Carr 

Johnson,  Colo 

Cavanaugh 

Kastenmeier 

Clav 

Klldee 

Oolllns.  ni. 

Kostmayer 

Conte 

Lel^nd 

Conyers 

Lone.  Md. 

Corman 

Lowry 

Cotter 

Lundine 

Coughlin 

McHueh 

Davis.  Mich. 

McKinney 

Dellums 

Maguire 

Derrick 

Markey 

Din^ell 

Matsul 

Donnelly 

Mjttox 

Downey 

Miller.  Calif. 

Drtnan 

Mjnera 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Mlnish 

Early 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Eckhardt 

M-^aklev 

Edi;ar 

Moffett 

Edwnj-ds.  Ala. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Edwards,  Calif 

Murphy,  111. 

Erdahl 

Nedzi 

Abdnor 

-Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Ba  fails 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Baumsn 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethiine 
Bevill 
Hoggs 
Boiling 
Boner 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 
BrovhiU 
Buchanan 
Burgener 
Burllson 
Butler 
Byron 
C-mpbell 
Carney 
Carter 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
D'Amours 
D::niel,  Dan 
Daniel.  B.  W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derwlnski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dornan 
Dougherty 
Diincan.  Tenn. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans,  Del. 
Evans,  Ga. 
Evans,  Ind. 
Fary 
Fascell 
Penwlck 
Flndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Fithitin 
Plippo 
Foley 
Fountain 
Fowler 
ProBt 
Puqua 
Gaydos 
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Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Ginn 
Glickman 
Goldv/ater 
Gonzalez 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gramm 
Grassley 
Grlsham 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
H-milton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Hansen 
Marsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillls 
Hinson 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Morton 
Hubbard 
Fuckaby 
Hughes 
Ilutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leach.  La. 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lee 

Lehman 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Lloyd 
Loeffler 
Long,  La. 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McClory 
McCIoskey 
McCormack 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McKay 
Madlgan 
Marks 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mathls 
Mavroules 
Michel 
Mikulski 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mitchell,  N.r. 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead. 

Calif. 
MotU 


Murphy,  N.T. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oakar 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Popper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Quayle 

QuIUen 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

RlnsUdo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Santinl 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

She!  by 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spei:man 

Spence 

Stack 

Sto  ggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Symms 

f  ynar 

T.iuke 

Taylor 

Tlxomas 

Irible 

Udail 

Van  Deerlln 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wa^man 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferettl 


Anderson,  111 

Chishoim 

Cleveland 

Diggs 

Giaimo 

Howard 


NOT  VOTING— 16 

Mazzoli  Steed 

Mica  Vander  Jagt 

O'Brien  Weaver 

Rodlno  Wolpe 
Roe 
Rose 


□   1750 
The   Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs  Chishoim  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against 
Mr.  Wolpe  for,  with  Mr.  Howard  against. 
Mr.  Diggs  for,  with  Mr.  O'Brien  against. 

Messrs.  LUJAN,  DANIEL  B.  CRANE, 
PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  COLLINS  of  Texas, 
McDADE.  RITTER,  and  Mrs.  FEN- 
WICK  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  MOFFETT,  LUNDINE.  DAVIS 
of  Michigan,  WAXMAN.  and  HARKIN 
changed  their  votes  from   'no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  WAXMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

n  1800 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    DORNAN   TO    THE 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dornan  to  the 
committee  amendment:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  committee 
amendment,   insert  "$9,665,264,000". 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
procurement  authorization  in  title  I  for 
military  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force,  there 
is  a  total  of  $200  million  for  the  sub- 
sonic cruise  missile  carrier,  the  SWL. 
My  amendment  will  increase  this  pro- 
curement authorization  by  $300  million, 
providing  a  total  of  $500  million  for  the 
initial  procurement  for  the  B-1  pene- 
trating bomber,  the  Peacemaker,  the 
most  advanced  aircraft  in  the  world.  It 
is  the  purpose  cf  my  amendment  to  ex- 
pedite the  procurement  process  by  allo- 
cating $500  million  for  the  B-1,  reallo- 
cating the  original  $200  million  for  SWL 
procurement  into  the  B-1  category. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  wife  tape  recorded 
for  me  all  of  the  hearings  in  the  other 
body  during  the  SALT  deliberations  last 
year  in  both  their  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  their  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

During  those  hearings,  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  the  Navy,  Adm.  Elmo  Zum- 
walt,  testified.  This  distinguished  naval 
officer,  at  one  time  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations, commander  of  all  naval  opera- 
tions, said  that  the  worst  mistake  our 
President  had  made  during  his,  at  that 
time  3  years,  tenure  in  office  was  the 
cancellation  of  the  B-1  bomber.  This  is 
from  a  naval  officer,  a  man  of  the  sea. 
His  exact  words,  because  the  adverbs 
were  somewhat  awkward  but  very  clear, 
were  damning.  He  said  this  was  abso- 
lutely—unbelievable—the worst  decision 
President  Carter  had  made  in  the  area 
of  our  national  defense. 

Now,  President  Carter  at  his  news  con- 


ference of  June  30,   1977,  after  killing 
the  B-1.  said  the  following: 

Our  triad  concept  of  retaining  three  basic 
delivery  systems  will  be  continued  with  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles.  Intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles  and  a  bomber  fleet 
including  cruise  missiles  as  one  of  its  arm- 
aments. We  will  continue  thereby  to  have  an 
effective  and  flexible  strategic  force  whose 
capability  is  fully  suflicient  for  national  de- 
fense. 

Now.  it  is  interesting  that  the  articu- 
late majority  leader  used  the  price  of  the 
Raybum  Building  as  the  cost,  now  given 
the  administration's  induced  inflation,  as 
the  cost  of  a  bomber.  A  fully  supersonic 
penetrating  bomber.  He  said,  imagine 
a  fleet  of  Raybum  Buildings  sailing 
around  the  skies. 

Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  Trident  sub- 
marine costs  $1.2  billion.  Imagine  the 
cost  of  one  Trident  submarine  divided  by 
the  cost  of  the  Rayburn  Building.  It 
makes  a  more  colorful  statement  but  it 
means  nothing.  For  example:  Imagine  10 
Raybum  Buildings  all  amalgamated  in 
one  dark  mass  prowling  along  under  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  How  about  that? 

The  cost  of  this  B-1  weapons  system  is 
the  fault  of  inflation — induced  generally 
by  this  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion—since the  cancellation  of  the  B-1 
3  short  years  ago. 

Listen  to  these  figures— and  this  is 
why  I  wanted  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Addabbo)  to 
yield  tome: 

If  the  President  had  not  canceled  the 
B-1.  stopping  the  original  program  for 
the  production  of  244  of  these  majestic 
airplanes,  we  would  have  had  on  the  line 
this  very  month,  aircraft  No.  8.  This 
month,  next  year,  we  would  be  picking 
up  2  a  month.  The  following  June  after 
that,  4  a  month;  until  by  mid- 1986  we 
would  have  all  244  on  the  line  stationed 
at  our  SAC  bases. 

Now,  consider  what  we  have  spent 
since  this  cancellation  date: 

At  that  point  in  June  1977  we  had  $18  8 
billion  to  go  to  complete  the  B-1  pro- 
gram^ Now  we  are  spending  $9  billion  to 
modify  our  B-52G's. 

We  will  spend  $5  billion  on  cruise 
missiles. 

We  will  spend  $4  to  $6  billion  on  up- 
fu^^}^^  avionics  of  the  H  model  of 

enn^^  ■  JM''^  ^'  *^^  ^^^^d  $18  billion 
gone — right  there. 

In  addition  to  that  there  was  $30 
million  in  this  bill  for  the  wide  body  that 
has  been  cancelled  out.  That  was  going 
to  be  an  $11  billion  program.  And  then 

ra-in  ^"^  "'"''"'  ^  ^"^^  reworking  the 

By  the  way,  to  clear  up  a  point  that 
the  majority  leader  made:  You  take  a 
trip  and  get  a  briefing  down  at  TAC 

mclH""^''}^"  ^""""^  ""'^  excellent  com- 
mander down  there.  Gen.  Bill  Creech 
And  as  you  walk  into  his  office,  the  proud ^ 
est  trophy  our  TAC  commander  has  is 
took/^^  ^.  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
nv     *u  ^^  ^'■°'"  ^^^'  the  bombing  trophy 

Sinn  nfM^'^i  ^^^"  ^"h  ^  fighter  ver- 
sion of  the  F-lli  and  not  the  FB-1 11 
that  was  given  to  SAC  because  of  the 
embarrassment  Bob  McNamara  caused 
Trnff  ^'^^"'^^"^^  *he  B-58  Hustler,  a 
true  strategic  supersonic  weapon,  leaving 
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SAC  as  a  subsonic  command.  So.  another 
quick  fix,  years  ago,  was  to  give  them  a 
tactical  bomber  designed  to  replace  the 
B-57  Canberra  and  the  B-66,  not  to  re- 
place our  Navy's  first-line  fleet  of  defense 
interceptors  or  to  become  a  standard 
"Edsel-type"  fighter  for  all  of  the  fighter 
wings  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  the  Navy 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  I  read  the  gentle- 
man's amendment,  it  simply  would  add 
$300  milhon  for  the  Air  Force  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  Is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  And  a  companion 
amendment  later  on  will  subtract  $100 
million  for  R.  &  D  to  add  to  this  cost  for 
procurement  of  the  B-1. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Apparently  the  purpose 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  to  be- 
gin procurement   of  the  B-1   bombers, 
penetrating  bombers  of  the  B-1  type? 
Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes.  sir. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

D  1810 
Mr.     EDWARDS    of    Alabama.     Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  2  additional  min- 
utes to  engage  in  a  colloquy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman's 
time  has  not  yet  expired. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  WeU,  I  am  looking  to 
the  future,  just  as  my  amendment  into 
the  future  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  appear  now  that  we 
are  going  to  have  the  B-1  model  cruise 
missile  carrier  because  my  amendment 
lost  a  moment  ago.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  the  gentleman  is  now  propos- 
ing, in  addition  to  that,  the  B-1  pene- 
trating bomber? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  No.  sir.  My  amendment 
would  subsume,  would  absorb  the  existing 
$200  million,  with  an  addition  of  $300 
million  for  quick-fix  procurement  pro- 
gram. I  would  hope  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  would  accept  this 
defense  bill,  and  not  veto  it  at  his  own 
peril  in  an  election  year.  If  the  President 
sees  the  precinct  readouts  I  gave  the 
gentleman  from  the  district  immediately 
adjoining  Mr.  Carr's  district,  I  would 
hope  that  he  would  accept  what  many  of 
us  have  alwavs  wanted,  something  strik- 
ing and  forceful,  a  B-1 — the  best  pene- 
trator  in  the  world. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  All  of  that 
is  written  into  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes,  sir.  it  is  that  simple 
in  significance. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
just  like  to  sav  that  I  am  not  quite  sure 
at  all  I  understand  what  the  gentleman, 
therefore,  does  with  his  amendment.  I 
would  hope  that  he  would  take  some  more 
time  to  explain  it  to  us. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  shall.  I  was  setting 
the  prolog. 


I  am  glad  to  yield  to  another  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  only  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  who  took  the  time,  as 
I  did,  to  personally  fly  the  B-1  for  5 
hours  so  that  he  would  learn  in  his  gut 
and  bone  marrow  exactly — what — exact- 
ly we  were  giving  up. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  However,  I  have  a  little 
problem.  Do  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  submitting  an 
amendment  to  go  forward  with  a  full- 
fledged  B-1?  Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 
Mr.  EKDRNAN.  I  realize  there  was  noise 
in  the  Chamber  when  my  very  brief  but 
succinct  and  clear  amendment  was  read 
What  it  does,  on  lines  18  and  19,  is  add 
a  total  of  $500  million  to  the  procure- 
ment figure  to  begin  production  of  the 
B-1,  and  later  on,  my  second  amend- 
ment, on  page  6,  lines  19  through  22, 
would  take  $100  million  out  of  the  cur- 
rent R.  &  D.  program  because  it  will  not 
be  needed.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
having  flowTi  the  B-1,  most  phases  of  its 
R.  &  D.,  testing  period  have  been  suc- 
cessfully completed. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Most  of  that  is  done 
What  does  the  gentleman  then  propose 
to  do  with  the  SWL  we  just  voted  in? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  That  money  would  be 
sub.sumed  under  the  B-1  program.  That 
money  will  be  transferred  to  this  new 
B-1  program. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  The  moneys  we  just  voted 
in  go  into  a  B-1? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Yes.  The  excellent 
SWL,  the  chassis,  continues.  It  will  be 
there  to  do  what  it  started  out  to  do 
originally,  to  become  the  B-1  Peace- 
maker." 

Mr.  LLOYD.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  get  it  signed  down  at  the 
White  House?  Has  he  had  some  indica- 
tion that  the  President  has  had  a  change 
of  heart  on  this,  and  that  he  will  now 
go  forward  with  that,  or  are  we  really 
going  into  a  function  of  futility? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  An  excellent  point.  It 
is  a  grave  problem  that  we  are  all  now 
suffering  with,  because  I  think  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  this  House,  even  in 
that  297  to  199  vote  we  just  completed, 
is  open  to  the  President's  advisors,  the 
distinguished  Jody  Powell  and  Hamilton 
Jordan.  That  is  a  political  problem  I  do 
not  know  how  to  overcome.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  let  me  reclaim  my  time,  here  Is 
the  infamous  letter,  a  very  well-written 
letter,  by  General  Ellis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lloyd  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dornan  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Here  is  the  letter  from 
General  Ellis,  beautifully  written,  to  Mr. 
Carr.  Let  me  read  the  last  paragraph. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  have  read  the  letter.  I  under- 
stand that.  But  my  question  was.  and  I 
really  would  like  him  to  address  it,  is.  I 
took  the  beating  here  along  with  some 
other  people  here  in  trying  to  push  the 
B-1  through.  It  was  a  very  bitter  failure: 
we  lost  I  also  wa.s  here  when  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  the  authorization  bill.  I  am 
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clearly  xmder  the  impression  that  the 

TirV.;^n  TT^iipA  TTrill    iTOtn   fVlic 


was  called  the  H — Preparation  H — let 
me  continue.  General  Ellis,  suffering  with 


gets  by  following  a  variety  of  routes.  No 
level  of  sophistication  built  into  the  first. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  ap-     other  part,  however,  is  the  loss  of  our    tanced    the    United    SUtes    across    the 
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clearly  under  the  impression  that  the 
White  House  will  veto  this. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  indication 
that  the  President  will  go  forward  with 
this?  The  vote  we  just  had  was  on  an- 
other subject.  I  would  remind  the  gentle- 
man that  is  not  the  B-1  we  voted  on. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Let  me  delay  my  re- 
sponse for  1  second. 

What  we  are  down  to  is  a  critical  po- 
litical decision.  Does  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve, as  a  defense  expert,  for  that  is 
exactly  what  he  is,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  aviation,  does  he  believe  that  this 
is  a  political  bomb?  Does  he  think 
that  this  aircraft,  simply  because  it  is 
named  with  the  letter  -B"  and  the  Arabic 
numeral  "1".  will  be  stuck  like  a  chicken 
bone  in  the  President  s  political  throat? 
Does  he  believe  that  no  matter  how  much 
supporting  evidence  is  presented  to  the 
President  it  will  be  impossible  for  him  to 
swallow,  even  if  he  is  going  down  in 
flames  in  an  election  year?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  Jimmy  Carter  will 
never  accept  a  B-1?  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  it  is  impossible,  no  matter  how 
overwhelming  the  congressional  report? 

Mr.  LLOYD  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Presi- 
dent will  do.  and  I  honestly  do  not  know 
what  his  motivations  are.  I  only  know 
this:  First.  I  do  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  if  I  could  have  my  choice  here,  right 
now,  I  would  vote  for  it  if  I  thought  we 
had  a  modicum  chance  of  success  of  hav- 
ing a  B-1. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  gentleman's 
mind  on  that,  but  it  is  my  considered 
opinion  at  this  point  that  if  we  have  not 
reviewed  it,  we  ought  to  do  it  before  we 
go  forward  and  louse  up  some  other  pro- 
grams. I  would  love  to  have  the  B-1. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  The  gentleman  has 
more  insight  in  that  area  than  I  do.  If 
he  will  allow  me.  I  will  quote  two  para- 
graphs in  General  Ellis'  letter,  the  clos- 
ing paragraph: 

However  when  the  President  cancelled  the 
B-1  program,  he  Indicated  that.  If  a  de- 
teriorating relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  occurred     .  . 

And,  brother  we  do  know  it  done 
occurred. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  DORNAN  Treading]: 

It  could  cause  him  to  re-evaluate  the  need 
for  a  penetrating  bomber.  If  he  and  the  Con- 
gress believes  a  years  delay 

By  the  way  I  checked  General  Ellis' 
testimony  before  your  committee  re- 
cently and  he  revised  that  1-year  delay 
down  to  6  months,  I  continue  his  letter— 
a  year's  delay  and  cost  differences  are  ac- 
ceptable risks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

'At  the  request  of  xMr  Bob  Wilson  and 
bv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dornan  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  I 

Mr.  DORNAN  r  reading  1 : 
Delay  and  cost  differences  are  acceptable 
altern'au^e""  ^'  '"""^"^  ^  "^^  acceptable 

_   Before  we  came  up  with  the  BC    or 
«€lore  Christ,"  version  of  the  F-lll,  it 


was  called  the  H — Preparation  H — let 
me  continue.  General  Ellis,  suffering  with 
the  political  problems  here,  says,  "our 
country  needs  the  earliest  possible  relief. " 
He  needs  the  earliest  possible  relief  be- 
cause of  the  impossible  strategic  situa- 
tion that  the  anti-B-1  people  have 
created. 

I  understand  exactly  what  General 
Ellis  was  saying  to  me  today  and  in  this 
letter  to  Mr.  Carr.  He  wants  a  penetrat- 
ing bomber,  but  here  he  calls  it  a  "B-2  " 
and  says  that  it  is  important  becausc 
when  a  new  strategic  bomber  comes  into 
the  inventory  in  the  1990's,  that  is  going 
to  be  the  "B-2",  to  counter  the  Soviet 
Backfire  '■B-2".  He  says  then  that  the 
FB-111,  the  "Before  Christ"  models,  can 
become  the  night  "all  weather"  aircraft 
for  force  projection. 

Before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Gen.  Richard  Ellis  said: 
"The  B-1  is  the  best  strategic  penetrator 
in  the  world  today."  Of  course,  the  B-1 
is  the  world's  best  penetrator.  The  capa- 
bihty  of  supersonic  penetrating  bombers, 
armed  with  short-range  attack  missiles 
and  gravity  bombs,  coming  in  low  to  at- 
tack enemy  targets  with  a  speed  and  ac- 
curacy now  unmatched  by  any  blueprint 
in  any  research  and  development  lab 
anywhere  in  the  world  presents  Soviet 
air  defense  planners  with  insuperable 
difficulties.  And  there  is  powerful  fact 
in  addition.  The  B-1  "Peacemaker  "  is 
aLso  the  world's  very  best  cruise  missile 
carrier.  Armed  with  cruise  missiles,  and 
short  range  attack  missiles  and  gravity 
weapons,  it  presents  a  threat  to  an  en- 
emy that  can  only  be  described  as  "awe- 
some." After  discharging  its  comple- 
ment of  cruise  missiles,  the  original  B-1 
can  penetrate  drop  down  on  the  deck,  at 
tree-top  level,  and  head  directly  toward 
its  target,  deep  within  enemy  territory, 
and  strike  with  deadly  accuracy.  Capable 
of  supersonic  dash  at  high  altitudes,  the 
radar  signature  of  the  B-1  is  approxi- 
mately 10  percent  of  the  massive  and 
yet  it  carries  twice  the  payload  of  the 
older,  slower,  subsonic  SAC  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  a  resolute 
strengthening  of  the  "air-breathing  leg" 
of  the  strategic  Triad,  preserving  the 
most  flexible  options  that  modern  tech- 
nologv  can  provide,  will  assure  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  the  safety 
of  the  world  into  the  next  century.  Are 
we  determined  to  keep  this  fragile  peace 
or  are  we  not?  To  use  'standoff"  cruise 
missiles  has  some  merit.  And  I  support 
cruise  mi.ssile  develocment.  Who  does 
not?  But  the  cruise  missile  option  is  not 
a  substitute  for  the  B-1.  It  never  was 
unt'l  Jody  Powell  made  that  odious  sug- 
gestion. There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  a  cru'se  missile  and  a  manned 
penetrating  bomber.  A  computer  directed 
drone  aircraft  is  the  prisoner  of  its  own 
predetermined  guidance  system.  In  a 
combat  environment,  in  which  a  weap- 
on system  must  cope  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  cont'neencies,  there  is  nothing 
mort  versatile  than  "the  human  mind", 
the  collective  mind  of  highly  skilled,  well 
trained  and  experienced  SAC  crew. 
Whereas  a  cruise  missile,  once  launched, 
is  the  brute  prisoner  of  its  own  comouter 
programing.  A  manned,  supersonic  so- 
phisticated aircraft  can  pursue  its  tar- 


gets by  following  a  variety  of  routes.  No 
level  of  sophistication  built  into  the  first, 
second,  or  third  generation  of  cruise 
missiles  will  ever  match  the  flexibility 
inherent  in  manned  aircraft. 

There  is  yet  another  reason  for  going 
ahead  with  the  B-1.  It  is,  after  all.  as  one 
writer  has  recently  described  it.  "Slow  to 
take  offense."  It  can  be  launched  in  a 
period  of  crisis  by  a  President  who  wants 
to  take  every  possible  advantage  of  time 
and  circumstance  to  demonstrate  this 
Nation's  resolve.  Once  "resolve"  project 
B-1  is  airborne,  unlike  a  missile,  it  can 
be  recalled.  This  magnificent  defense 
system  can  serve  in  a  variety  of  roles 
short  of  a  general  war.  But  without  this 
aircraft,  the  options  of  a  future  Presi- 
dent will  be  much  more  limited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  a 
first  step.  It  provides  a  total  of  $500  mil- 
lion for  the  procurement  of  U.S.  Air 
Force  B-1  aircraft.  If  this  amendment, 
and  a  companion  amendment,  are 
adopted,  we  will  cut  the  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  strategic  aircraft 
by  SI 00  million  and  increase  the  total 
allocation  for  strategic  aircraft  by  no 
more  than  $200  million.  From  that  point 
onward,  we  must  do  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  accelerate  the  production  and  de- 
ployment of  these  "peacemakers."  Let  this 
Congress  take  the  initative  and  demon- 
strate to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  our  adversaries  in  this  un- 
deniably dangerous  world,  that  we  are 
prepared  to  take  decisive  action  to  pro- 
tect our  security  and  the  peace  of  this 
world  well  into  the  next  century. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  wrote  many 
years  ago,  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II : 

The  history  of  failure  In  war  can  be 
summed  up  In  two  words:  Too  Late.  Too 
Late  in  comprehending  the  deadly  purpose 
of  a  potential  enemy:  Too  Late  in  realiz- 
ing the  mortal  danger:  Too  Late  In  pre- 
paredness; Too  Late  In  uniting  all  possible 
forces  for  resistance;  Too  Late  in  standing 
with  one's  friends. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  wast- 
ing more  time;  3  years  lost  is  painful 
enough. 

I  ask  the  adoption  of  my  amendment 
of  resurrection. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  has  made  some 
very  good  points  about  the  need  for  mov- 
ing ahead  on  programs  of  this  type.  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  to  consider 
withdrawing  his  amendment  because  I 
bereve  it  will  do  great  violence  to  the 
program  we  iust  passed  overwhelmingly, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  gentleman, 
who  probably  knows  about  aircraft  and 
more  about  the  B-1  than  anvone  in  this 
House,  could  see  the  political  wisdom  of 
not  trying  to  get  this  amendment  passed 
and  then  also  trying  to  get  it  past  the 
White  House,  because  I  am  reasonably 
sure  that  the  President  would  veto. 
D  1820 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  <  Mr.  Dornan) 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  compliments. 
If  there  is  any  Member  of  this  House  who 
Is  an  expert  on  national  defense,  it  is 
the  gentleman  from  San  Diego.  One 
does  not  have  to  be  a  pilot  to  be  an  expert 
on  what  this  country  needs  to  defend 
itself.  As  the  excellent  minority  staff 
members  and  the  excellent  majority  staff 
members  show  our  committee  members 
regularl.v — if  there  is  any  Member  who 
has  more  experience  with  a  stck  in  his 
hand  than  I  do,  it  is  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lloyd i. 

The  gentleman  has  asked  me  about  the 
political  ramifications,  and  I  cannot  hon- 
estly answer  that  devastating  question. 

Out  of  deference  to  this  fine  commit- 
tee of  such  expertise  that  it  has  no 
equal  on  either  side  of  the  Hill,  out  of 
deference  to  the  tireless  work  the  excel- 
lent staff  members  have  put  into  this 
bill,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  dedica- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  had  a  magnificent  vote  of  297  to 
119  to  keep  the  B-1  chassis  on  line.  I 
will  unhappily  but  respectfully  defer  to 
the  gentleman's  three  decades  of  experi- 
ence and  his  thoughtful  request.  I.  too. 
fear  a  shortsighted  White  House  veto. 
I  will  now  withdraw  my  amendment  and 
the  amendment  that  I  would  have  offered 
on  page  6  of  the  bill. 

I  do  this  with  complete  and  total  con- 
fidence that  both  my  amendments  would 
have  passed,  and  passed  by  a  solid 
majority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  necessary  and 
timely  amendment.  I  can  think  of  few 
times  in  the  history  of  America  when 
there  was  a  greater  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  move  decisively  in  meeting  an 
outside  threat.  The  steady  decline  of 
American  defense  capabilities  has  re- 
cently become  a  virtual  caving  in  of  this 
Nation's  ability  to  mount  an  effective 
show  of  force  in  critical  parts  of  the 
world.  This  decline  of  American  power 
has  been  shadowed  by  an  increased  bold- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  No 
matter  what  the  rhetoric  of  detente  used 
to  say,  that  nation  is  and  will  always  be, 
America's  major  opponent  as  long  as  the 
doctrine  of  Marxism  drives  its  propagan- 
dists and  its  armies  to  destabilize  the 
West.  Since  America  has  decided  to 
ignore  these  facts  and  allowed  itself  to 
become  weak  we  have  faced  the  conse- 
quences of  that  weakness. 

The  tragedy  of  Iran,  the  loss  of  South- 
east Asia,  the  loss  of  most  of  southern 
Africa,  the  tenuous  hold  we  have  on  the 
sealanes,  and  the  erosion  of  Central 
America  are  all  signs  of  an  America  that 
has  become  unable  to  cope  with  the  vast 
range  of  challenges  the  Soviets  and  their 
chent  states  pose.  Part  of  this  inability 
IS  a  failure  of  resolve  and  commitment 
on  the  part  of  our  national  leaders.  An- 


other part,  however,  is  the  loss  of  our 
Nation's  ability  to  exercise  any  resolve. 

It  is  a  sad  but  true  fact  that  the  United 
States  has  suffered  a  grievous  and  criti- 
cal decline  in  its  defensive  capabilities 
in  recent  years.  Various  poor  decisions 
led  to  this  sorry  state  of  affairs.  One  of 
the  most  notable  of  these  pK>or  decision.s 
was  the  cancellation  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
What  is  so  special  about  the  B-1  bomb- 
er? This  is  a  question  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  asked  on  other  occasions 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  The  B-1 .  more 
than  any  other  one  weapons  system,  pro- 
vides a  defensive  deterrent  to  meet  the 
wide  range  of  circimistances  that  exist 
in  the  world  today. 

Since  America  is  not  by  nature  a  war- 
like nation  it  is  deterrent  that  most  peo- 
ple in  this  country  really  want.  The 
United  States  does  not  want  conquest, 
it  wants  a  world  free  of  aggression.  A 
stable  world  where  free  interaction 
among  nations,  and  an  unimpeded  flow 
of  commerce  can  take  place.  To  create 
such  a  world  the  cost  of  destabilization 
must  be  too  high  for  any  other  nation 
to  risk.  A  credible  deterrent,  therefore. 
is  the  best  insurance  of  peace.  Wars  have 
only  come  when  one  power  perceives  an- 
other as  weak,  and  there  is  an  orienta- 
tion to  achieve  a  national  goal  through 
violent  means.  The  ability  to  meet  such 
a  challenge  comes  from  having  the 
means,  and  the  flexibility,  to  undertake 
a  proper  counteraction. 

Unfortunately,  the  policies  advocated 
by  many  in  the  name  of  peace  have  cur- 
tailed many  of  our  deterrents  that  as- 
sured that  peace.  The  B-1  bomber  is  a 
weapon  of  war,  but  not  necessarily  of 
total  war.  A  bomber,  by  its  very  concep- 
tion, is  only  as  lethal  as  its  payload. 
Therefore,  a  bomber  can  be  used  conven- 
tionally or  as  a  weapon  in  the  final  con- 
flagration. The  human  element  of  pilot- 
ing such  a  craft  provides  an  element  of 
final  decision  and  final  reflection  that 
missiles  cannot.  A  bomber  can  be  recalled 
once  it  has  become  airborne,  a  missile 
must  be  destroyed,  maybe  with  loss  of 
life. 

Another  nation,  like  the  U.S.S.R., 
realizes  the  destructive  force  of  a  nuclear 
missile,  and  will  not  force  an  issue  that 
may  result  in  that  force  being  unleashed. 
However,  there  are  opportunities  for  ad- 
venturism that  may  fall  short  of  the 
threshold  of  holocaust.  If  these  lower 
level  efforts  to  destabilize  the  West  com- 
bine to  end  the  viability  of  the  West  then 
they  too  must  be  viewed  at  the  strategic 
level.  Since  each  thrust,  by  itself,  does 
not  represent  a  strategic  level  threat,  the 
miss'le  deterrent  is  not  used.  America's 
possession  of  a  deterrent  therefore  be- 
comes irrelevant,  imless  its  is  flexible 
enough  to  be  used  in  the  circumstances 
that  are  presented. 

The  Soviets  know  about  such  turns  of 
events.  Once  they  reached  parity  with 
America  in  strategic  nuclear  weapons 
they  began  to  build  conventional  forces 
or  dual  purpose  forces.  These  forces  now 
have  proven  their  ability  to  move  in  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  They  pose 
major  threats  to  Western  Europe  and  to 
most  points  on  the  globe.  What  does 
America  have  to  counter  such  a  force? 
Numerically    the   U.S.S.R.    has   outdis- 


tanced the  United  States  across  the 
board.  In  quality  they  have  approached 
near  parity  in  most  categories.  Why, 
then,  have  the  Soviets  not  struck  a  death 
blow  to  the  West?  The  slow  process  of 
chipping  away  can  provide  that  Mid  re- 
sult without  startling  the  West  into 
action.  In  the  meantime,  the  West  pro- 
ceeds to  dismantle  its  defenses,  lulled 
into  thinking  that  all  is  well  because  the 
roof  has  not  fallen  in  yet. 

The  United  States  still  represents  the 
one  major  force  capable  of  mustering 
enough  strength  to  meet  the  Soviet  chal- 
lenge. The  caution  on  the  part  of  the 
KremUn  in  its  moves  aroimd  the  globe 
bears  this  out.  However,  as  each  year 
passes,  this  ability  becomes  a  little  less 
likely.  Part  of  the  reason  is  the  United 
States  is  not  bringing  out  new  genera- 
tions of  weapons  that  can  operate  in  an 
environment  of  advanced  technology. 
Each  generation  of  weapons  brings  with 
them  strengths  and  vulnerabilities  that 
must  be  addressed.  If  competing  nations 
do  not  stay  within  those  generations,  the 
specter  of  tragedy,  such  as  the  cavalry  of 
Poland  charging  Nazi  tanks  in  1939,  be- 
comes the  reality  of  a  nation  unprepared 
for  modern  war. 

In  a  nimiber  of  weapons  systems  the 
United  States  is  moving  toward  just  such 
a  tragic  gap  in  development.  One  of  these 
areas  is  airpower.  The  electronic  marvels 
within  the  cockpits  of  our  planes  and  in 
the  warheads  of  our  air-to-air  missiles 
have  provided  a  major  edge  for  America 
in  keeping  a  deterrent.  Unfortunately,  as 
the  designs  of  the  planes  such  equipment 
is  installed  in  become  obsolete  or  out- 
dated, the  ability  of  new  technolog>'  to 
compensate  for  old  basic  equipment 
declines. 

The  major  bomber  in  the  American 
bomber  deterrent  is  the  B-52.  This  plane 
was  the  evolutionar>'  step  above  the  B- 
29  Superfortresses  that  bombed  Japan 
in  the  Second  World  War.  The  first  pro- 
totypes of  the  B-52  rolled  out  of  the  Boe- 
ing plant  on  November  29. 1951.  That  was 
almost  29  years  ago.  The  bomber  became 
the  mainstay  of  American  airpower  be- 
tween 1957  and  1962,  when  the  last  plane 
was  built.  This  means  that  the  airframes 
of  our  frontline  bombers  are  between 
18  to  23  years  old.  Placing  these  planes 
into  modern  combat  situations  is  com- 
parable to  using  planes  designed  in  1914 
to  fight  the  Zeroes  and  the  Messer- 
schmitts  in  World  War  n.  Considering 
the  rapid  evolution  of  technolog>'  this 
gap  may  be  even  wider. 

The  B-1  represents  the  most  viable 
replacement  for  the  aged  B-53.  It  has 
the  flexibility  to  become  a  major  element 
of  America's  strategic  deterrent  while  at 
the  same  time  be  available  for  use  in  a 
conventional  situation.  Its  design  and 
handling  Dualities  make  it  a  weapon  of 
extreme  survivability  in  a  modern  war 
setting.  The  B-1  can  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  advanced  Soviet  interceptor 
aircraft  and  10th  generation  antiaircraft 
missiles.  It  is  a  plane  that  provides  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  lumbering  B-52. 

Is  it  no  wonder  that  the  Soviets  felt 
bolder  when  the  decision  not  to  build 
the  B-1  was  made  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration? Is  it  not  also  interesting  that 
the  alternative  to  the  B-1,  the  fixed- 
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wing  cruise  missile  carrier,  has  not  ere-     order    to    concentrate    airpower    either     fore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
ated  the  stir  in  the  Kremlin  that  the     carriers  or  land -based  planes  must  be     remaining    committee    amendments    to 

»v.i>    VvQ    c^o    mr\o      rnnnHoH    iin     Ac    o/p    havp   KPi»n    n;ith    the      tit.lp    T    hp    rnn.ciflprpH    pn    hlrv 


jij*\     nru.*     «T, 
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scribed  by  people  as  the  largest  public 


my  colleagues,  we  are  familiar  with  and 
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wing  cruise  missile  carrier,  has  not  cre- 
ated the  stir  in  the  Kremlin  that  the 
B-1  did?  Why  would  this  be  so?  One 
reason  is  that  the  flxed-wing  cruise  mis- 
sile carrier  has  no  flexibility.  It  is  only 
a  nuclear  weapon.  TTiis  places  the  United 
States  in  the  inflexible  bind  it  is  already 
making  for  itself.  As  long  as  the  only 
deterrent  is  total  war.  the  Soviets  know 
that  they  will  be  free  to  operate  on  ad- 
ventures that  fall  below  that  level  of 
risk  with  Uttle  if  tiny  worry  that  the 
United  States  will  do  anything  except 
boycott  their  Olympics  and  pass  United 
Nations  resolutions.  Only  through  flexi- 
bility will  the  United  States  be  able  to 
meet  the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  nonnuclear  situ- 
ation and  win.  The  cruise  missile  carrier 
(SWL)  offers  less  opportunity  along 
these  lines. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  SWL  as  a 
cruise  missile  launcher  is  also  question- 
able. The  argument  for  the  SWL  is  based 
on  the  fact  that  the  plane  can  move  to 
within  200  or  so  miles  of  the  Soviet  bor- 
der and  launch  its  payload  of  cniise  mis- 
siles into  Soviet  airspace.  Once  these 
missiles  are  launched  their  numbers  and 
the  various  electronic  countermeasure 
gear  they  carry  should  allow  sufficient 
numbers  to  arrive  on  target  to  create  a 
credible  deterrent. 

However,  is  it  a  certainty  that  the 
SWL  will,  itself,  be  able  to  survive  to  the 
point  where  the  cruise  missiles  are 
launched?  A  look  at  the  US.S.R.'s  air 
defenses  brings  the  survivability  into 
question.  The  Soviets  have  emphasized 
air  defense  since  World  War  II.  It  con- 
stitutes the  second  largest  section  of  the 
Soviet  military.  Over  2,650  manned  in- 
terceptor planes  and  12.000  surface-to- 
air  missiles  '  S AM's  i .  are  arrayed  against 
any  invasion  of  Soviet  airspace.  In  re- 
cent years  the  advanced  warning  radar 
grid  has  been  aWe  to  move  beyond  So- 
viet borders  to  expand  the  early  warn- 
ing perimeter. 

The  most  recent  example  is  the  Soviet 
movement  of  radars  into  Afghanistan.  It 
is  also  possible  during  times  of  crisis  for 
SAM'S  and  interceptors  to  also  be  moved 
forward.  There  is  even  the  possibility 
that  the  vast  surface  navy  of  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  land  bases  in  client  states  like  Cuba. 
Vietnam,  and  Angola  could  be  used  as 
advance  air  defense  areas.  Under  these 
circumstances  could  a  plane  like  the 
flxed-wing  SWL  fly  close  enough  to  the 
Soviet  border  to  effectively  launch  the 
cruise  missiles?  Probably  not  Only  the 
B-l's  maneuverability  could  bring  cruise 
missiles  close  enough  for  effective 
launching. 

In  both  conventional  and  strategic 
settings  the  B-1  is  the  only  plane  now 
available  that  can  fulflll  both  roles  It  is 
the  kind  of  flexibility  America  needs  to 
face  the  variety  of  circumstances  which 
may  be  presented  in  the  future.  The  SWL 
can  serve  in  both  functions,  but  its  fixed- 
wing  design  and  lower  capabihties  does 
not  give  America  the  performance  edge 
it  needs  in  the  face  of  superior  Soviet 
numbers  and  an  Increasingly  better  So- 
viet strategic  position. 

The  Soviet  success  in  spreading  bases 
throughout  the  worid  and  using  ils  r^vy 

a  distinct  disadvantage  for  America.  In 


order  to  concentrate  airpower  either 
carriers  or  land -based  planes  must  be 
rounded  up.  As  we  have  seen  with  the 
Iranian  crisis  such  a  concentrating  of 
power  takes  time  and  is  nat  fully  suc- 
cessful. The  abihty  of  a  long  range 
bomber  to  take  off  from  the  United 
States  or  from  some  airfield  in  Europe 
or  Japan  in  order  to  strike  into  a  crisis 
area  is  a  necessity  in  the  modern  geo- 
political environment.  The  B-52  provided 
this  type  of  interdiction  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  but  proved  vulnerable  to  SAM's  and 
to  relatively  old  model  Migs.  Only  a  B-1 
could  succeed  in  providing  such  long 
range  support  or  show  of  force,  without 
major  loss  of  aircraft  to  hostile  air  de- 
fenses. 

I  have  no  illusions  about  the  role  of 
the  B-1.  The  long  procurement  lead- 
times  mean  the  B-1  may  not  be  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  numbers  until  4  or 
5  years  from  now.  However,  the  B-1  will 
provide  a  new  generation  of  aircraft  that 
would  have  the  capability  of  providing 
a  sound  deterrent  through  the  1980's. 

This  Nation  cannot  depend  upon  a 
bomber  designed  and  built  in  the  early 
1950's  to  last  us  until  the  21st  century. 
Unless  we  act  today  that  may  be  the 
fate  of  America.  Any  lesser  aircraft,  such 
as  the  SWL.  provides  only  a  false  sense 
of  security  that  could  turn  into  tragedy 
at  a  critical  moment.  The  B-1.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  vital  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  credible  deterrent  that  is  long 
overdue.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  2. 
strike  out  '$1,588,700,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  ■•$1,601.800,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  3. 
strike  out  "$2,343,800,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,363,100,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  4. 
strike  out  "$131,243,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$132,343,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  3.  line  5. 
strike  out  "$3,129,984,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$3,151,884,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
of  no  other  amendments  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  to  title  I,  and,  there- 


fore. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remaining  committee  amendments  to 
title  I  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

ComnUttee  amendments:  Page  3.  line  8. 
strike  out  "$8,326,300,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$8,387,100,000". 

Page  3.  line  12.  strike  out  "$2,365,600,000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$2,368,600,000". 

Page  3.  line  13.  strike  out  "$51,425,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$52,126,000 '. 

Page  3.  line  16.  strike  out  "$403,600,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$405,400,000". 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  "$417,100,000" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$406,700,000". 

Page  3.  line  19.  strike  out  "$193,400,000" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$195,500,000". 

Page  3.  line  20.  strike  out  "$51,690,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$52,490,000". 

Page  4.  line  5.  strike  out  "$377,679,000  ' 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$382,000,000". 

Mr.  PRICE  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  committee  amendments  to  title  I  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  obiection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  desig- 
nate title  II. 

Title  n  reads  as  follows : 

TITLE    II— RESEARCH.    DEVELOPMENT. 

TEST,    AND   EVALUATION 

AtTTHORIZATION     OF     APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  201.  (a)  Funds  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation,  as  authorized  by  law.  In  amounts 
as  follows: 

For  the  Army.  $3,110,066,000. 

For  the  Naw  ( Including  the  Marine  Corps) . 
$5,055,775,000.'  of  which  (1)  $243,000,000  Is 
authorized  only  for  the  full-scale  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  Marine  Corps  Har- 
rier AV-8B  aircraft.  (2)  $150,700,000  Is  au- 
thorized only  for  the  design  and  development 
of  the  DDG-X  vessel,  and  (3)  $44,926,000  Is 
authorized  only  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  the  Mobile 
Protective  Weapons  System  equipped  with  a 
75-mllllmeter  gun  system. 

For  the  Air  Force.  $7.144.80a,000.  of  which 
$400,000,000  Is  authorized  only  for  the  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
the  Strategic  Weapons  Launcher. 

Poi  the  Defense  Agencies,  of  which  $42,- 
100.000  Is  authorized  for  the  activities  of  the 
Director  of  Test  and  Evaluation.  Defense. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  In  subsection  (a),  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year 
1981  such  additional  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  In  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
and  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

STtfDT    OP   FAST   LOGISTIC    STTRFACE    EITECT   SHIP 

Sec.  202.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal  year  1980 
which  have  not  previously  been  obligated  or 
expended,  not  more  than  $6,000,000  is  avail- 
able for  study  of  a  logistic  surface  effect  ship 
v«lghlng  between  5.000  and  7.000  tons  and 
capable  of  a  speed  of  not  less  than  70  knots. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  8, 
strike  out  "$3,110,066,000"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$3,158,449,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6.  line  10. 
strike  out  "$6,055,775,000"  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$5,111,554,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  19, 
strike  out  "$7,144,800,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$7,105,664,000". 

AMENDMENT   OFTERED   BY    MB.    DELLUMS  TO   THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  followg: 

An.endment  ofifered  by  Mr*  Deixums  to  the 
committee  amendment:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  insert  "$5,554,664,000".' 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman  the 
practical  effect  of  the  amendment  before 
the  body  at  this  moment  is  to  strike 
those  funds  necessary  to  continue  the 
development  of  the  MX  missUe. 

Prior  to  going  into  the  arguments  that 
I  will  propose  on  the  floor  this  afternoon 
I  would  simply  like  to  put  this  discussion 
or  attempt  to  put  this  discussion  in  de- 
bate in  a  broader  context  than  it  has 
been  considered  in  the  last  several  weeks 
^or  the  past  several  weeks  this  Congress 
has  been  hell-bent  to  balance  the  budget 
This  House  has  decided  that  it  shall  em- 
bark upon  a  balanced  budget. 

What  is  both  implicit  and  explicit  In 
the  commitment  to  a  balanced  budget  is 
a  rational  set  of  priorities  that  now  must 
m  very  speciflc  terms  be  discussed  pro- 
gram by  program,  system  by  system  So 
the  same  integrity,  the  same  foresight 
and  the  same  analytical  and  evaluative 
exercise  that  goes  to  our  concern  with 
respect  to  every  other  program  must  now 
go  to  the  military  budget  as  weU 

thL  t''^1°'"^'.J'  ^^  ^*^*"  that  context 
mat  I  offer  this  amendment  to  evaluate 
speclflcally  now  the  military  budget,  not 
m  general  terms  of  what  our  priorities 
are,  because  we  have  done  that  in  the 
budget  Right  or  wrong,  we  have  estab- 
lished those  priorities. 

Within  those  priorities  now.  we  must 
determine,  system  by  system,  whether 
et  cetera^   efficient,   effective,   necessary. 

I  want  the  Members  to  look  at  the  MX 
missile,  and  I  would  make  several  argu- 
ments. I  will  argue  that  not  one  single 
Member  of  this  body  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty how  much  this  system  will  cost. 
fhL^^^  Member  can  say.  and  paren- 
tlnfHZ  ^KTrl"^  challenge  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  to  give  us  a  finite  figure 
on  how  much  this  MX  missile  system 
Will  cost,  this  system  that  has  been  de- 


scribed by  people  as  the  largest  public 
works  program  in  the  history  of  America. 
The  second  arg\mient  that  I  will  make 
is  that  no  Member  here  can  say  with 
certainty  whether  we  will  even  have  the 
necessary  resources,  when  needed,  to 
even  build  this  system.  No  Member  here 
can  make  that  statement  with  certainty. 
I  will  also  suggest  that  not  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  can  say  what  the  system 
will  be  like  in  terms  of  size  or  basing 
mode. 

So  I  am  argiiing  that  not  one  Member 
here  knows  how  much  this  thing  is  going 
to  cost,  and  no  one  knows  what  it  is  go- 
ing to  look  like,  or  what  its  size  will  be. 
No  one  even  knows  whether  we  will  have 
enough  resources  to  build  it. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  we  have 
talked  about  responsibility  in  this  Cham- 
ber. We  suggested  that  we  should  be  re- 
sponsible in  the  exercise  of  the  function 
of  spending  the  people's  money. 
C  1830 
I  would  suggest  In  the  body  of  my  ar- 
gument that  It  is  the  height  of  Irrestwn- 
sibillty.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  down  the 
road  to  build  a  system  that  you  do  not 
even  know  how  much  It  will  cost,  what 
its  size  will  be.  what  it  will  look  like, 
what  the  ramifications  will  be.  The 
height  of  Irresponslbilitv.  And  I  would 
suggest,  further,  that  sooner  or  later.  Mr. 
Chairman,  sooner  or  later  this  system 
will  be  stoptied.  And  I  do  not  make  that 
statement  simply  as  an  advocate  of  cut- 
ting the  MX  mi.ssile.  I  also  make  It  as 
an  observer  in  this  body  who  is  trying 
to  suggest  to  the  Members  that  this  sys- 
tem Is  going  to  die  of  its  own  weight. 

The  question  all  of  us  must  ask  our- 
selves in  this  period  of  austerity  is:  Can 
we  afford  to  go  down  this  road  and  spend 
$10  billion,  $20  billion,  $30  billion.  $50 
billion.  $60  billion,  and  then  suddenly 
have  to  stop?  Will  we  get  our  money 
back?  'What  about  the  incredible  human 
misery  that  will  be  the  reality  if  we  de- 
cide on  the  basis  of  priority  to  spend 
money  to  build  this  system? 

Now.  I  have  made  several  assertions. 
Let  me  try  to  argue  them. 

As  I  said  earlier,  my  argument  will 
strike  all  moneys.  $1,551  billion  for  the 
further  development  of  the  MX  missile 
system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LtTMs)  has  expired. 

fBy  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dellttms 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  James 
J.  Kilpatrick.  well  known  to  many  of 
the  Members  here,  recently  character- 
ized the  MX  as  the  Pentagon  Edsel.  It  Is 
an  Edsel.  But  It  will  be  a  $50  billion  or 
perhaps  even  a  $100  billion  Edsel.  No  one 
can  say  how  much  it  will  cost  because  no 
one  knows  how  many  Soviet  warheads 
may  be  targeted  against  it.  And,  there- 
fore, no  one  can  say  how  big  the  system 
will  eventually  be.  The  Air  Force's  $33 
billion  estimate  for  the  current  limited 
MX  missile  system  allows  for  no  infla- 
tion. EXren  the  General  Accounting  Office 
estimate  of  at  least  $56  billion  does  not 
include  the  cost  for  warhead  develop- 
ment, acquisition,  and  maintenance,  nor 
does  it  project  any  cost  overruns.  And, 


my  colleagues,  we  are  familiar  with  and 
have  great  experience  with  cost  overruns 
The  GAG  noted,  and  I  quote: 
The  high  cost  of  MX— almost  $60  billion — 
raises  a  serlotis  Issue  of  affordablUty  Ap- 
proved programs  included  In  DOD's  long- 
range  plans  already  exceed  expected  procure- 
ment funding  levels  by  about  100  percent 
Other  high  priority  programs  may  have  to 
be  either  terminated  or  significantly  delayed 
unless  there  Is  a  substantial  increase  in  t^e 
defense  budget  to  corer  'mtc  costs. 

But  even  this  limited  $60  billion-plus 
budget  is  not  realistic.  $60  billion  is  not 
realistic.  Both  the  GAG  and  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  found  that  without 
the  limitations  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Treaty  No.  2.  the  Soviets  can 
overwhelm  the  presently  projected  MX 
missile  system. 

I  might  add.  parentheticallj-.  that  once 
we  stepped  outside  of  a  commitment  to 
SALT  treaty  ratification,  those  bright 
people  in  the  Pentagon  should  have  said, 
"Well,  there  Is  an  Idea  that  no  longer  Is 
effective."  because  the  whole  concept  of 
the  mobile  missile  system,  the  whole  con- 
cept of  the  MX  missile  system,  is  predi- 
cated upon  the  notion  of  this  countrj' 
and  the  Soviet  Union  staying  within  the 
confines  of  an  arms  control  environment. 
No  SALT  treaty,  the  MX  missile  system 
is  an  idea  that  goes  poof,  like  smoke. 

Ttie  200-mIssile,  4.600  shelter-sized 
system  assumes  SALT  n  warhead  11ml- 
tations.  Without  SALT  n  restraints  in 
force,  the  Soviets  can  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  warheads  andyor  missiles. 

Remember,  many  of  you  who  argued 
the  great  power  of  the  SS-18  warhead 
as  having  extraordinary  capability.  1 
find  many  of  you  now  silent,  when 
clearly  the  SS-18.  with  the  capacity  for 
expanded  warheads,  can  move  against 
this  system.  They  can  conceivably  put 
30  warheads  on  that  system.  Outside  of  a 
SALT  treaty,  you  have  no  idea  of  what 
this  system  will  look  like  and  no  Idea 
what  the  cost  will  be. 

The  Air  Force  option  In  this  Instance 
would  be  the  following :  You  either  build 
additional  shelters,  increased  costs,  de- 
ploy more  MX  missiles,  increased  costs, 
and  add  both  shelters  and  missiles, 
double  increased  costs.  Build  an  antlbal- 
listic  missile  system,  an  ABM  system,  to 
defend  MX.  One.  extreme  cost:  and  two. 
violation  of  the  only  real  treaty  that  we 
have  with  the  Soviets. 

We  would  then  be  looking,  based  on 
these  alternatives,  at  a  $100  to  $150  bil- 
lion program  right  in  the  eye.  with  no 
assurances  that  that  even  would  be 
enough.  But  that  is  not  all. 

The  GAG  has  recently  issued  a  report 
that  found  many  uncertainties  regarding 
this  system.  This  report  found  that  there 
are  serious  questions  regarding  obtaining 
20,000  to  40i,000  acres  necessary  for  this 
system.  GAG  states,  and  I  quote,  specifi- 
cally : 

The  Air  Force  Is  assuming  that  some 
Federal  land  administered  by  BLM  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (referred  to  as 
public  land)  will  be  required  for  MX  deploy- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Air  Force's  preferred  siting 
area  is  almost  entirely  public  lend  In  adja- 
cent areas  of  Nevada  and  Utah.  Under  nor- 
mal circumstances  public  land  for  such 
projects  as  the  MX  is  acquired  through  a 
formal  process  i  known  as  withdrawal)  In 
accordance    with    Feder^    statute*.    With- 
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drawal  of  public  land  for  a  project  the  size 
of  MTf  has  a  large  potential  for  major  pro- 
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responsible  citizens  and  responsible  leg- 
islators into  proper  focus. 
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drawal  of  public  land  for  a  project  the  size 
of  MTT  haa  a  large  potential  for  major  pro- 
gram delay  because  the  process  Is  complex, 
time  consuming,  and  politically  sensitive. 
The  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  withdraw  the 
land  necessary  for  MX  deployment  within 
prescribed  time  frames  Is  being  further  Jeop- 
au-dlzed  because  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
taken  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  key  to  the 
timely  process  of  withdrawing  public  land. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Del- 
LUMs)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dellum.s 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DELLUM3.  GAO  further  found, 
and  I  quote 

The  need  for  a  large  number  of  protective 
structures  and  adequate  spacing  between  the 
structures  dictates  that  the  MX  system  will 
be  deployed  over  a  large  area.  The  exact  size 
of  the  deployment  area  Is  uncertain  because 
the  location  of  that  area  has  not  yet  been 
determined;  the  amount  of  unsuitable  ter- 
rain containing  features  such  as  mountains, 
archaeological  sites,  mineral  deposits,  and 
wilderness  areas  will  vary  by  location;  and 
the  spacing  between  shelters  has  not  been 
deflnitized.  If  sited  In  the  preferred  areas  of 
Nevada  and  Utah,  however,  the  MX  weapon 
system  will  be  deployed  over  a  rectangular 
area  encompasilnK  about  45.000  square 
nautical  miles  of  land,  an  area  about  the 
size  of  Georgia. 

The  GAO  also  found  that  there  are 
serious  questions  whether  sufficient  elec- 
tricity, water  and  building  materials, 
concrete,  can  be  made  available  at  the 
appropriate  time  to  build  the  system, 
l^ecifically.  GAO  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  MX  weapon  system  will  require  large 
amounts  of  electricity,  water,  and  building 
materials  for  construction  and  operations.  As 
the  MX  weapon  system  progresses  into  full- 
scale  engineering  development,  the  program 
offlce  has  yet  to  demonstrate  that  sufficient 
resources  can  be  made  available  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  Water.  In  particular.  Is  a 
scarce  commodity  In  the  deployment  areas 
being  considered  for  the  MX  system. 

The  usage  of  large  amounts  of  resources  for 
construction  and  operations  could  have  a 
significant  adverse  impact  on  local  and  state 
economies  To  date,  no  socio-economic  anal- 
yses have  been  done,  but  some  are  under- 
way In  our  opinion,  such  analyse-^  are  neces- 
sary to  Identify  any  adverse  Impacts  and 
to  develop  mitigating  measures 

The  GAO  further  underscores  what  we 
all  know.  To  this  date  there  is  still  no 
agreement  on  the  MX  basing  mode,  the 
basing  mode  changes  from  month  to 
month.  We  do  not  know  what  we  are 
buying.  On  May  1.  the  Air  Force  an- 
nounced to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  the  loading  dock  basing 
mode  has  replaced  the  racetrack.  Load- 
ing dock  is  the  30th  basing  mode  design 
considered  by  the  Air  Force. 

Personally,  as  you  recall.  I  was  hoping 
that  we  could  put  a  hybrid  together.  We 
could  have  the  holes  and  the  railroad  and 
put  them  together,  tie  up  the  entire  Na- 
tion in  holes,  connect  them  with  this 
railroad,  and  then  turn  it  over  to  civilian 
use  and  the  entire  United  States  would 
be  connected  bv  mass  transit  and  we 
would  do  a  lot  to  solve  the  energy  prob- 
lems of  this  country.  But  nevertheless,  we 
must  remember  that  this  Edsel  is  not  just 
another  missile.  The  MX  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  silent  killer. 
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It  will  pose  a  significant  threat  to  the 
Soviet  land-based  ICBM  force.  The  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
finds  that  'deployment  of  the  MX  and 
improvements  of  the  Minuteman  force 
carry  with  them  certain  inherent  risks 
in  terms  of  crisis  stability." 

It  would  give  the  United  States  a  first 
strike  capability  that  would  force  the 
Soviets  to  move  to  a  "launch  on  warn- 
ing" firing  plan.  That  is,  the  Soviets 
would  feel  compelled  to  launch  their 
missiles  on  a  mere  warning  that  the 
United  States  is  attempting  a  first 
strike.  This  is  so  because  the  MX  missile 
has  the  potential  to  destroy  the  bulk  of 
the  Soviet  land-based  missile  force. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dellums' 
has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.  > 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
Soviets  are  more  dependent  upon  their 
land-based  missiles  than  the  United 
States,  they  would  obviously  feel  the 
need  to  take  action  to  avert  a  U.S.  first 
strike.  Thus,  the  MX  missile  greatly  in- 
creases the  possibility  of  an  accidental 
war  occurring  because  of  a  mistake  made 
during  a  crisis.  Given,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  litany  of  lunacy,  why  do  we  need  the 
MX?  We  already  have  over  9.200  stra- 
tegic nuclear  bombs,  compared  to  6.000 
for  the  Soviets.  The  U.S.  ability  to  re- 
spond to  nuclear  attack  is  absolutely  cer- 
tain. No  matter  what  accuracy  the  So- 
viet missiles  attain,  they  could  never  si- 
multaneously destroy  all  1,000  of  our 
present  Minuteman  missiles.  In  a  real 
world  attack,  some  missiles  would  stray 
off  course,  some  would  be  duds,  and  some 
would  be  destroyed  by  mistimed  explo- 
sions of  others.  Many  missile  silos  would 
survive. 

Moreover,  the  argument  for  MX  as- 
sumes that  the  Soviets  might  launch  a 
first  strike  against  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  even  though  such  action  would 
bring  certain  devastation  from  U.S.  air 
and  sea  nuclear  forces.  As  the  President 
said,  in  conclusion,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  address: 

Just  one  of  our  relatively  Invulner  ble 
Poseidon  submarines  carries  enough  war- 
heads to  destroy  every  large-  and  medium- 
sized  city  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  31  Poseidon  submarines. 

As  this  year's  Defense  Department  an- 
nual report  states. 

Now  and  for  the  future,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  could  launch  a 
first  strive  that  would  prevent  the  other  side 
from  retaliating   with  devastating  force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  attacker  could  con- 
ceivably destroy  the  U.S.  deterrent. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  use  judgment 
and  to  use  wisdom  and  to  challenge  this 
system  and  join  me  in  voting  to  stop  the 
MX. 

No  one  here  can  tell  how  much  it  will 
cost,  what  it  will  look  like,  what  its  size 
will  be,  or  its  Impact  upon  the  people. 

To  embark  upon  a  decision  that  could 
eventually  cost  us  $100-plus  billion  in  my 
estimation  is  not  taking  our  jobs  as  being 


responsible  citizens  and  responsible  leg- 
islators into  proper  focus. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief,  be- 
cause I  think  we  will  reach  the  issues 
which  the  House  will  desire  to  reach,  and 
specifically  on  the  question  of  the  MX 
and  the  MX  basing  system  when  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Simon  i  is  offered  to  the  House. 
I  will  not  argue  at  length  against  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia, and  I  am  sure  he  will  not  be  of- 
fended when  I  say  this,  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  persistent  Members  in 
this  body.  He  has  offered  how  many 
times,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California,  amendments  to  delete  the 
MX  system  on  the  floor  of  this  House?  At 
least  three,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  offered  an  amendment  to  strike 
the  MX  missile  each  time  that  it  has 
been  in  the  report.  We  do  this  on  an  an- 
nual basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  challenge  where  I  think 
it  is  appropriate.  I  think  to  make  a  chal- 
lenge with  respect  to  repetition  is  rather 
absurd,  because  our  entire  job  here  is 
repetitious  I  would  say  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  My  point  is  this,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  offered  his  reasons 
not  only  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  but  in 
the  subcommittee  each  and  every  time. 
too,  and  in  the  full  committee,  each  and 
every  time,  and  then  again  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, what  was  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
each  time  he  offered  it?  It  was  over- 
whelmingly turned  down:  was  it  not? 

My  point  is  this.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  issue  is  not  on 
the  MX  system  as  the  Members  see  it. 
The  issue  really  is  on  the  basing  of  the 
MX.  We  will  reach  that  issue  when  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  offers  his 
amendment.  The  situation  is  still  the 
same.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia will  agree.  The  House  has  turned 
down  this  amendment  time  and  time 
again,  and  the  gentleman  has  offered  no 
new  arguments.  We  do  need  a  follow-on 
system  for  the  Minuteman,  the  land- 
based  leg  of  the  Triad.  Our  ICBM's  will 
be  vulnerable  in  the  very  near  future,  if 
they  are  not  vulnerable  already,  and  for 
that  reason  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  committee  again,  for  about  the 
third  or  fourth  time  in  this  House,  defeat 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  would  just  like  to  applaud  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  statements  and  enter  into 
a  colloquy,  If  I  may. 
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I  am  one  who  has  some  reservations 
about  the  basing  mode.  I  think  we  need 
another  look  at  the  system  and  to  see 
where  we  are  going.  But  in  terms  of  cut- 
ting out  the  missile,  that  seems  to  me  to 
be  totally  ridiculous. 

If  anybody  has  paid  much  attention  to 
the  Soviet  SS-18's,  19's,  or  17's.  and  all 
the  rest,  we  simply  do  need  to  improve 
on  the  Minuteman  and  the  Titan. 

I  would  hope,  even  though  some  peo- 
ple may  have  questions  about  the  basing 
mode  which  will  come  up  later,  that  we 
do  not  let  this  amendment  fool  us.  This 
is  not  attacking  the  basing  mode.  It  is 
only  attacking  the  missile  itself.  We 
should  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. We  will  reach  the  issues,  as  the 
gentleman  states,  in  just  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  give 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  a  rude 
shock,  but  he  will  be  surprised  to  find 
perhaps  that  I  am  in  accord  with  the 
position  that  he  just  stated,  and  I  am 
reluctantly  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  California, 
even  though  I  have  voted  for  such  an 
amendment  in  past  years.  I  think  that 
an  explanation  is  in  order. 

But  before  1  elaborate,  I  would  say  that 
I  think  that  we  are  in  the  debt  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  stating 
very  succinctly  and  clearly  the  many 
problems  that  are  going  to  arise  if  we 
go  ahead  with  the  proposal  that  is  pres- 
ently contemplated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  I  am  going  to  elaborate  on 
that  at  length  when  we  get  to  the  Simon - 
Marriott  amendment,  which  I  do 
support. 

The  reason  for  my  change  in  view  is 
that  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee, 
which  I  happen  to  chair,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs,  held  2  days  of  open  public 
hearings  on  this  very  question  this  spring 
and  had  another  day  of  classified  brief- 
ings by  the  Defense  Department  on  this 
subject.  This  enabled  me  to  explore  this 
issue  in  considerable  depth. 

First,  let  me  say  that  if  we  assume 
that  by  1985  or  sometime  in  this  decade, 
the  Soviets  with  their  new  generation 
of  accurate  missiles,  would  be  able  to 
completely  wipe  out  all  of  our  land- 
based  missiles — and  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  quite  correctly 
stated,  that  is  almost  an  impossible  oc- 
currence though  they  could  certainly 
wipe  out  a  substantial  number  of  them, 
if  the  Defense  Department's  Information 
is  correct — nevertheless,  three-fourths 
of  all  of  the  thousands  of  warheads  that 
we  can  deliver  by  way  of  submarine- 
launched  missiles  and  by  way  of  cruise 
missiles  launched  frcmi  B-52  airplanes 
wnU  still  be  there,  still  be  an  adequate 
and  a  really  horrifying  deterrent  force 
enough  to  give  pause  to  any  nation  that 
is  hkely  to  be  considering  a  nuclear  as- 
sault on  our  ICBM's. 


D  1850 
Nevertheless,  I  happen  to  think  that 
the  basic  question  is :  Should  there  be  no 
response  to  the  growing  threat  against 
our  land-based  leg  of  the  triad?  I  be- 
lieve the  answer  to  that  question  is  that 
there  should  be  a  response.  We  should 
not  unilaterally  take  the  risk,  even  if 
it  is  more  of  a  psychological  than  an  ac- 
tual risk,  that  it  would  be  seen  that  one 
of  the  legs,  and  probably  the  most  mas- 
sive leg.  of  the  triad  is  vulnerable  So  I 
do  think  we  need  to  answer  that  question. 
The  issue,  in  my  opinion,  is  whether 
the  so-called  shell  game,  or  racetrack, 
or  now  drag  strip,  the  answer?  What 
they  call  it  next  month,  or  what  con- 
figuration it  takes  is  not  the  main  issue. 
The  main  issue  is  should  we  be  creating 
systems  of  4.600  shelters  and  200  MX 
missiles,  which  without  SALT,  may  be 
double  that.  So  if  we  go  for  this  pro- 
posed basing  system,  we  could  well  be 
talking  about  9,000  to  10.000  shelters 
and  400  MX  missiles  with  their  warheads, 
and  a  cost  of  on  the  order  of  $100  billion. 
Should  we  go  that  route  with  all  of  its 
vtilnerabilities,  with  all  of  its  unresolved 
questions,  with  all  of  its  provocativeness? 
Or  should  we  look  into  some  other  basing 
possibilities  as.  indeed,  we  mandated  the 
executive  branch  to  do  by  the  Stevens 
amendment  in  this  year's  appropriation 
bUl. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  after  many  weeks 
of  working  on  this,  and  days  of  hearings. 
I  have  found  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  not  seriously  complied  with 
the  Stevens  amendment,  has  not  seri- 
ously explored  the  shallow  underwater 
missile  or  SUM,  as  one  of  the  alterna- 
tives, for  example. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Seiberling 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  True,  they  recently 
issued  a  report  on  the  SUM.  but  that 
report,  as  I  will  expound  in  connection 
with  the  next  amendment,  is  seriously 
deficient  and  is  quite  superficial. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I.  too. 
have  a  recall  very  much  as  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  also  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  for  raising  the  questions 
he  has  raised.  But  I.  too.  feel  that  the 
cautious  and  best  approach  is  to  keep 
the  three  legs  of  the  defense  that  he  has 
described.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  basing 
system.  We  will  have  a  chance  on  that 
in  the  Simon-Marriott  amendment,  and 
I  would  support  the  same  position  the 
gentleman  has  stated. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding.  I  am  to 
some  extent  startled.  I  can  understand 


my  colleague's  opposition  to  the  basing 
mode.  I  think  we  agree  on  the  al)surdity 
of  that. 

But  I  would  ask  why  does  the  gentle- 
man think  we  need  such  a  highly  ac- 
curate, silo-killing,  first-strike  missile 
capability?  Second,  what  are  the  alter- 
natives the  gentleman  talks  about?  Can 
we  have  a  standoff  submarine  capability  ? 
Can  we  put  Trident  H's  on  our  Trident 
submarines?  Can  we  have  a  bomber  force 
with  cruise  mLssile  capability?  What  are 
the  alternatives?  And.  again,  the  first 
question ;  Why  do  we  need  such  a  power- 
fully accurate  Mark-12A  warhead  that 
has  silo-killing,  first-strike  capability? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  not  sure  we 
need  one.  But  the  logic  of  it  is  that  if  the 
Soviets  have  one.  and  we  are  going  to 
engage  in  these  grim,  computerized 
games,  which  is  what  the  whole  nuclear 
strategic  counterforce  strategy  boils 
down  to.  then  the  anjument  is  that  if 
they  can  attack  our  defense  installa- 
tions, including  our  missile  sites,  with  a 
superaccurate  warhead,  and  if  all  we 
have  is  a  city-busting  warhead  find  not 
an  equally  accurate  warhead,  they  might 
be  led  to  feel  they  can  get  £in  advantage 
by  making  a  first  strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Seiberling 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  not  saying  I 
buy  that  argument.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Defense  Department  has  always 
taken  the  position  that  they  only  target 
military  targets  and  not  civilian  popula- 
tions. But  I  am  saying  that  an  argument 
has  been  made,  and  it  needs  to  be  fur- 
ther explored,  as  to  the  alternatives.  Cer- 
tainly the  small  submarine  with  MX  or 
some  equivalent  missile  is  an  alternative 
that  has  not  been  adequately  explored.  In 
my  opinion  it  will  probably  prove  to  be 
cheaper,  less  provocative,  more  effective, 
and  far  less  vulnerable  than  the  MX  in 
the  land-based  mode. 

Trident  II  is  another  matter.  I  would 
oppose  Trident  II  because,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  provocative  and  also  very  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests Trident  II  is  provocative  by  virtue 
of  the  fact,  I  would  assume,  he  is  stat- 
ing that  it  is  a  counterforce  weapon,  as 
the  gentleman  probably  would  argue  for 
the  cruise  missile,  and  the  Minuteman  I. 
a  counterforce  weapon.  If  that  Is  the  case, 
then  why  are  we  going  to  a  higher  gen- 
eration of  accuracy  kill  capability?  If  the 
argument  against  the  Trident  n  and 
those  systems  is  consistent,  one  would 
argue  against  the  MX  on  the  same 
grounds. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  In  my  opinion,  the 
MX  in  the  land-based  mode  would  be 
highly  provocative  because  In  the  end.  in 
the  last  analysis,  if  we  go  through  all  of 
the  ins  and  outs  of  it.  we  arc  going  to 
end  up  adopting  a  launch-on-waming 
policy.  Trident  n  would  be  provocative 
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because,  unlike  SUM,  it  could  be  deployed 


the   well  of  the  House  and  offered  an 
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not — if  we  do  not — what  we  will  have  is 
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that  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  an     saying,  let  go  of  a  turkey  because  we  are    that  a  significant  portion  of  the  strategic 
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because,  unlike  SUM,  it  could  be  deployed 
close  to  Soviet  coastlines  and  thereby  re- 
duce the  missile  flight  time  to  the  point 
where  the  Soviets  would  probably  adopt 
a  launch-on-warning  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Seiberling 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.! 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  finally  just  say  this  whole  strategic 
weapons  race  is  a  moral  disgrace,  not 
only  because  of  the  threat  it  poses  to  the 
human  race  but  because  of  the  terrible 
cost  and  waste  of  scarce  resources,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  correctly 
pointed  out.  It  seems  to  me  that,  from  a 
moral  standpoint,  one  can  only  support 
further  development  of  this  grim  panoply 
of  monstrous  weapons  if.  at  the  same 
time,  he  concedes  that  the  only  course 
is  to  proceed  as  t#st  we  can  to  negotiate 
a  complete  elimination  of  them. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  not  in  that  sit- 
uation at  the  moment,  for  many  reasons 
of  which  everybody  is  aware.  But  that 
must  be  our  goal,  because  to  sav  that  this 
will  continue  indefinitely,  and  that  this 
deterrent  versus  counterforce  posture  is 
to  be  with  us  for  the  foreseeable  future, 
is  to  abandon  all  morality  and  hope  for 
the  future. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word,  and  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  respond  briefly 
to  my  colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
ICHORD  ) . 

First  of  all,  because  the  gentleman 
from  California  offers  this  amendment 
does  in  no  way  make  it  a  personal  matter. 
To  consider  spending  anywhere  from  $50 
billion  to  $100  billion  has  ramifications 
for  millions  of  human  beings  for  years 
into  the  future.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  how  many  times  this  gentleman  has 
offered  an  amendment.  When  we  are 
talking  about  $100  billion  it  goes  far  be- 
yond personality.  The  gentleman  does 
not  come  here  with  his  personal  ego  on 
the  line. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
raising  a  signiflcant  question  that  this 
program  may  very  well  cost  the  American 
people  well  over  $100  billion.  To  that  ex- 
tent there  is  nothing  personal  here.  We 
must  assume  our  responsibilities.  If  we 
cannot  answer  the  question  of  how  much 
it  will  cost,  what  it  is  going  to  look  like 
or  how  big  it  is  going  to  be.  I  would  sim- 
ply suggest  that  is  not  appropriate. 

Just  one  last  comment  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York.  I  recall  that  history  re- 
cords that  at  one  time  there  was  only 
one  person  in  this  body  who  voted 
against  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 
That  person  was  later  vindicated.  There- 
fore, being  alone  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  one  is  wrong.  It  just  happens 
to  mean  cme  is  in  an  unpopular  position 
at  a  given  moment,  and  I  am  sure  there 
are  many  colleagues,  including  my  col- 
league from  Missouri,  who  have  come  to 


the  well  of  the  House  and  offered  an 
amendment  that  did  not  succeed  but, 
because  they  felt  they  were  right,  they 
persevered. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is  sim- 
ply attempting  to  do  the  very  same  thing. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  think  really  we  have 
missed  the  boat  with  the  MX  missile. 
Frankly,  I  think  we  should  have  put  it 
on  ConRail.  That  way  no  one  would 
know  where  it  is. 

D  1900 

We  need  to  examine  carefully  the 
whole  substance  of  th-s  debate.  We  have 
known  for  approximately  15  years  or 
more,  ever  since  we  started  building  the 
Minuteman  in  silos,  that  it  would  be 
vulnerable,  and  in  order  to  deal  with  that 
vulnerability,  we  have  attempted  to 
harden  the  missile  silos.  We  have  done 
that  reasonably  effectively. 

The  basic  argument  for  the  MX.  which 
is  clear  to  all  of  us,  is  that  by  the  middle 
1980's — possibly  sooner,  possibly  later — 
the  Soviet  SS-18  with  its  accuracy  im- 
provements and  its  warheads  will  be  able 
to  target  its  warheads  for  every  Minute- 
man  silo,  and  with  a  high  degree  of  com- 
petence, 85  to  90  percent,  be  able  to  de- 
stroy our  Minutemen.  Does  that  neces- 
sarily mean  that  we  have  to  build  a  race- 
track or  new  missile?  For  those  of  you 
who  say  we  need  to  hide  our  land-based 
missiles,  that  is  one  possible  way  of  pro- 
tecting them,  and  that  issue  will  be  dealt 
with  later.  For  those  of  you  who  say, 
"Well,  frankly.  I  am  not  sure  how  we 
want  to  base  it.  but  I  do  know  I  want  a 
more  accurate  missile  that  would  put  So- 
viet missiles  in  jeopardy."  I  have  nothing 
other  than  utter  amazement  because 
that  will  solve  no  problem.  A  highly 
accurate  MX  missile  will  only  place 
Soviet  missiles  in  jeopardy,  will  only 
escalate  the  arms  race,  will  only  put 
their  fingers  on  a  hair  trigger,  and  make 
absolutely  no  sense. 

Making  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
United  States  a  sponge — a  sponge  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  will  be  to  soak  up 
Soviet  warheads — also  does  not  make 
any  sense.  I  know  there  are  a  lot  of  you 
here  who  do  not  like  the  SALT  agree- 
ment. In  fact,  it  is  essential  not  only 
that  we  do  SALT  II  now  but  that  we  get 
on  with  the  business  of  SALT  III.  We 
need  to  work  out  an  agreement  where  we 
would  have  prohibited  zones  in  the 
ocean,  where  missile  submarines  of 
either  side  could  not  be  kept,  or  safe 
zones  where  our  missile  submarines 
would  not  have  to  worry  about  other 
Soviet  ASW  ships  looking  for  our  sub- 
marines. If  we  were  unable  to  do  this — 
and,  frankly,  we  might  not  be  able  to 
do  this — at  that  time  we  might  have  to 
reexplore  the  question  of  preserving  the 
third  leg  of  our  triad,  the  land-based 
system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

*By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Downey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes." 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
while  we  have  the  opportunity  to  at 
least  negotiate  as  opposed  to  building 
another  generation  of  weapons,  we 
should  seize  the  opportunity.  If  we  do 


not — if  we  do  not — what  we  will  have  is 
we  will  build  this  sponge  system  in  Utah, 
in  Nevada,  in  other  parts  of  this  country. 
The  Soviets  will  be  forced  to  do  the  same, 
and  they  will  add  another  generation  of 
highly  accurate  missiles,  and  gone  for- 
ever will  be  a  key  opportunity  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race. 

I  know  we  are  all  worried  and  con- 
cerned about  the  Soviets,  and  they  have 
been  provocative,  but  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  is  a  perceptions  question,  be- 
cause there  is  not  a  Soviet  planner  in  his 
right  mind  who  is  going  to  attack  the 
1,000  Minuteman  or  any  fixed-based  mis- 
sile system,  because  by  that  time  you  will 
have  the  Trident  I;  you  will  be  able  to 
destroy  military  targets  with  the  cruise 
missile ;  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  all  the 
high  value  industrial  targets  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  you  will  have  all  the  deter- 
rence you  need.  So  it  then  simply  comes 
down  to  the  question — and  if  you  talk  to 
defense  planners,  they  will  tell  you  this 
— we  have  got  to  do  this  MX  because 
there  are  perceptions  problems.  The 
Soviets  might  want  to  exploit  our  alleged 
vulnerability.  Would  you  say  we  never 
had  anything  to  worry  about  during  the 
late  1940's  when  the  Soviets  were  march- 
ing through  Europe?  When  we  had  a 
complete  nuclear  monopoly,  they  were 
not  deterred  by  our  superiority.  Today, 
of  course  they  are  not  superior.  But  the 
whole  point  of  the  matter  is — and  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  missing  the  boat — we 
are  going  to  build  a  system  based  solely 
on  military  perceptions,  because  no 
Soviet  planner  is  going  to  start  a  war  by 
attacking  the  silos  when  he  knows  the 
bombers  and  the  Tridents  are  there  to 
retaliate,  even  if  he  catches  some  of  the 
bombers  on  the  airstrip  and  even  if  he 
manages  to  destroy  some  of  the  ships 
in  port.  So  we  are  dealing  with  a  $50  bil- 
lion perceptions  question,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  just  carmot  allow  that  to 
happen.  We  have  a  year  or  two  to  con- 
tinue explorations  with  the  Soviets  in 
terms  of  meaningful  arms  control,  which 
is  just  another  facet  of  national  security 
and  strategic  deterrence.  If  we  let  that 
go  out  the  window,  we  have  done  our- 
selves a  terrible  injustice.  We  will  have 
expanded  our  arsenal  and  made  our 
people  less  secure,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
is  the  decision  the  House  wants  to  make. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  clearest  thinkers  on  defense 
matters,  as  well  as  others,  and  I  think 
he  has  made  a  very  cogent  statement.  I 
am  not  suggesting  we  should  go  ahead 
and  commit  ourselves  to  the  MX  as  a 
deployed  weapons  systems,  as  distinct 
from  a  commitment  to  research  and  de- 
velopment of  the  missile  and  possible 
basing  options. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Seiberling 
and  bv  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Downey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  am  not  suggesting 
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that  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  an 
MX  as  a  deployed  weapons  system,  and 
certainly  we  should  not  commit  ourselves 
to  this  Rube  Goldberg  monstrosity  that 
has  been  cooked  up,  variously  called  the 
racetrack,  the  drag  strip,  and  the  shell 
game.  Biit  we  can  conduct  arms  limita- 
tion negotiatione  simultaneously  with 
proceeding  with  R.  &  D.  In  csise  the  nego- 
tiations fall  through,  we  would  then  not 
be  in  the  position  where  we  have  nothing 
to  resist  the  kind  of  blandishments  that 
I  am  afraid  we  might,  in  the  absence  of 
the  MX  option,  tempt  Soviet  planners 
into  making.  One  of  the  ways  we  can 
better  insure  future  negotiations  along 
the  lines  of  SALT  is  to  have  the  Soviets 
know  that  we  are  not  giving  up  the  op- 
tion of  having  an  adequate  ccomter  to 
their  new  generation  of  missiles,  in  the 
event  the  negotiations  fall  through. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  would  only  respond 
to  the  gentleman  by  simply  saying  that 
if  we  continue  with  the  R.  &  D.  efforts  for 
a  more  highly  accurate  missile,  it  is  going 
to  have  to  be  placed  in  a  nonvulnerable 
basing  system.  So  we  come  back  to  the 
very  simple  question  of  which  one.  The 
gentleman  is  concerned,  as  we  all  are. 
that  the  basing  systems  that  have  been 
heretofore  offered  to  us  are  not  only  not 
going  to  work,  but  I  do  not  think  they 
will  have  the  public  support  to  see  them 
off  the  ground.  But  even  if  we  And  a  bas- 
ing system,  what  the  gentleman  is  still 
talking  about  is  a  missile  system  that  has 
a  first  strike  capability,  something  I  know 
the  gentleman  has  been  an  ardent  op- 
ponent of. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  difference,  though. 
is  if  you  put  it  in  a  mode  where  you  are 
not  likely  to  be  tempted  to  use  the  first 
strike  capability,  if  you  put  it  in  a  sub- 
marine, if  the  submarine  is  not  vulner- 
able, if  it  is  only  a  few  hundred  miles 
from  our  shore  instead  of  being  close  to 
the  shores  of  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is  not 
provocative  for  the  very  reason  that  it 
is  not  vulnerable. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  sufficient 
debate  on  this  bill  all  day,  and  we  have 
been  here  for  45  minutes  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers are  entitled  to  a  vote,  and  I  am  go- 
ing to  urge  that  we  end  the  debate  and 
prepare  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

As  I  listened,  I  was  getting  the  im- 
pression that  if  we  wanted  to  be  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world,  we  should 
discard  all  the  armaments  we  have  and 
get  rid  of  our  stockpiles  that  are  there 
for  natonal  emergencies.  I  just  do  not 
think  it  works  that  way.  I  think  we  stand 
a  better  chance  to  promote  peace  in  the 
world  if  we  have  the  strength  to  enforce 
peace. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomia. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  aopreciate  the  statement 
made  by  my  distinguished  chairman,  but 
I  am  simply  stating  that  this  is  not  the 
weapons  system  to  do  that.  It  is  expen- 
se; it  is  dangerous;  it  is  Impractical. 
That  is  all  we  are  suggesting.  And  I  am 
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saying,  let  go  of  a  turkey  because  we  are 
talking  aljout  billions  of  dollars.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  defense  of  Amer- 
ica. This  weapons  system  does  not  get 
you  there. 

Mr.  PRICE.  That  is  a  matter  for  tech- 
nical judgment.  If  it  is  proven  an  un- 
satisfactory weapons  system.  I  hope  that 
they  will  catch  the  flaw  before  they  do 
have  a  full  installation,  but  that  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  people  who  will  in- 
stall the  system,  and  we  have  checks  and 
balances  that  should  be  able  to  catch 
that  type  of  a  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  a 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

ni9io 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  discussion  that  has  been  going 
on  brings  to  mind  an  episode  that  oc- 
curred last  Augtist  when  I  was  in  the 
Kremlin  with  a  number  of  congressional 
colleagues.  We  were  meeting  with  the 
presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.  I  re- 
lated to  them  a  number  of  things  that 
had  been  done  by  our  administration: 
cancellation  of  the  B-1  bomber,  veto  of 
the  nuclear  carrier  and  so  on  and  I 
asked,  "How  are  you  gentleman  going  to 
reciprocate?" 

Do  you  know  what  the  answer  was? 
The  answer,  "We  do  not  believe  in  uni- 
lateral disarmament." 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct.  I 
think  we  must  be  strong  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  deal  and  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  in  this  business  a  long  time.  I  re- 
member as  far  back  as  the  first  nuclear 
submarine.  They  had  their  opposition. 
There  is  no  new  system  that  comes  along 
that  does  not  have  some  opposition. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  share  the  rosy 
outlook  of  my  friends  from  New  York  and 
California  with  respect  to  a  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that,  while 
our  strategic  nuclear  weapons  may  not 
be  an  all-purpose  deterrent,  they  do  com- 
prise the  foundation  on  which  this  Na- 
tion's security  rests. 

A  strategic  nuclear  attack  could 
threaten  the  existence  of  the  United 
States.  For  that  reason,  our  strategic 
forces  must  be  fully  adequate  at  all  times 
to  clearly  deter  such  an  attack.  At  the 
same  time,  nuclear  forces  also  contrib- 
ute, through  concern  about  escalation,  to 
deterrence  of  nonnuclear  attacks. 

The  Soviets  are  attempting  to  under- 
mine this  nuclear  deterrence  by  deploy- 
ing a  threat  to  our  ICBM's.  That  threat  is 
only  now  beginning  to  become  a  reality. 
But  within  a  couple  of  years  or  so.  we 
can  expect  the  Soviets  to  achieve  the 
necessary  combination  of  ICBM  reliabil- 
ity, numbers,  warhead  yields,  and  ac- 
curacy to  jeopardize  most  of  our  Minute- 
man  and  Titan  silos.  This  Increased  viil- 
nerability  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
Soviet  surprise  attack.  But  it  does  mean 


that  a  significant  portion  of  the  strategic 
triad  would  be  eroded,  and  that  the 
Soviets  would  be  encouraged  to  under- 
mine the  air  breathing  and  submarine- 
launched  missile  portions  as  well.  We 
must  not  allow  this  to  happen.  The  MX 
missile  will  insure  that  it  does  not. 

There  are  those  that  would  argue  that 
a  favorable  consideration  of  SALT  n 
would  negate  the  requirement  for  MX. 
There  are  two  very  big  "ifs"  involved  in 
that  argimient.  First,  "if"  we  ever  get 
favorable  consideration  of  SALT  n,  and 
right  now  we  are  heading  in  the  omiosite 
direction;  and  second,  "if"  we  are  willing 
to  trust  that  the  Russians  will  not  violate 
the  agreements,  once  achieved.  Person- 
ally. I  am  not  ready  to  accept  either  con- 
dition. 

The  President  must  be  given  as  much 
flexibility  as  possible  in  making  his  crisis 
decisions.  It  is  one  thing  to  have  an  op- 
erational capability  to  launch  nuclear 
weapons,  either  with  warning  or  under 
attack.  It  is  a  completely  different  mat- 
ter to  be  forced  to  launch  them  in  order 
to  avoid  losing  them  to  an  attacker.  This 
latter  situation,  with  its  vulnerability  to 
accidents  and  false  alarms  and  with  more 
accent  on  hasty  action  rather  than  de- 
liberation and  control,  is  unacceptable  to 
the  United  States.  We  must  have  a  force 
capable  of  riding  out  an  attack.  The  MX 
system  along  with  the  rest  of  the  Triad 
will  provide  the  national  command  au- 
thority with  the  flexibility  to  do  these 
things. 

In  deference  to  the  many  environ- 
mental and  cost  objections  raised  by  the 
Congress  and  the  public,  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  made  numerous  "techni- 
cal refinements"  to  the  prc^xjsed  pro- 
gram. Included  in  these  changes  are 
First,  a  shift  to  a  horizontal  rather  than 
vertical  basing  system:  and  second,  a 
shift  to  a  linear  road  system  rather  than 
the  race  track  deployment.  These  and 
other  related  changes  will  cut  more  than 
$2  billion  in  fiscal  vear  1980  dollars  from 
the  MX  price  tag  of  $33  billion.  Con- 
sidering an  annual  budget  in  this  coun- 
trv  of  over  $600  billion,  this  seems  a  small 
price  to  pay  when  spread  over  the  next 
10  to  12  years.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  amendment, 

Mr.  DELLU»^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  shielding. 

First.  Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  colleague,  to  clarify  the  Rec- 
ord, what  I  stated  with  resoect  to  SALT 
ratification  was  to  not  ratify  the  SALT 
treaty  II  negates  the  whole  MX  missile 
system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dellttms  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Burlison  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  BURLISON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS  Stepping  outside  the 
confines  of  an  arms  control  environment 
allows  the  Soviets  at  least  theoretically 
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to  expand  the  number  of  warheads  on 
their  missiles,  particularly  the  SS-18. 


should  we  con  the  American  people.  Let 
us  take  this  opportunity  to  realistically 


Hints 

Matsul 

Schulze 

Hinson 

Mattox 

Sebellus 

Holt 

Mavroules 

SelbcrllriK 
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weapons  system  originally  designed  for 
a    battlefield    environment    which    no 

iofc     A    for^b-  Tirith  Q   mnHpm  firp 


mit  to  you  that  the  Army  modernization 
program  is  still  a  bargain  in  the  context 
of  its  contribution  to  defense.  The  cost 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
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to  expand  the  number  of  warheads  on 
their  missiles,  particularly  the  SS-18. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  simply  saying  that 
if  not  having  a  SALT  treaty  negates  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  MX  missile  system. 
then  are  we  not  developing  a  system  that 
is  vulnerable  and  the  question  is  why  are 
we  developing  a  MX  system  to  ostensibly 
replace  a  vulnerable  ICBM  system  with 
a  vulnerable  MS  missile  system  to  an  ex- 
panded ICBM  force  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
It  is  just  a  rational  argument. 

Mr.  BURLISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  contribution.  I 
disagree  with  the  gentleman's  reasoning 
that  a  failure  to  reach  a  SALT  II  agree- 
ment negates  the  advisability  of  the  MX 
system.  I  do  not  follow  that  reasoning. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words  and  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  California. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Dellums 
for  providing  me  with  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  my  unequivocal  opposition 
to  the  MX  missile.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  were  reasonable  people  we  would  have 
dispatched  with  this  debate  years  ago 
when  it  first  came  up  rather  than  con- 
tinuing to  waste  time  and  money  debat- 
ing the  merits  of  this  basing  mode.  My 
hope,  and  it  appears  to  be  well  founded, 
is  that  with  each  year  of  debate  more  of 
us  will  come  to  recognize  the  folly  of  this 
Brogdignagian  scheme  developed  by  the 
Pentagon.  I  saw  today  that  James  Kil- 
patrick  referred  to  the  MX  a^  the  Pen- 
tagon's Edsel.  However,  I  think  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick  was  much  too  kind.  At  least  the 
Edsel  was  a  harmless  failure.  In  my  mind 
this  scheme  conjures  up  images  of  Ford 
and  GM  collaborating  to  produce  a  hy- 
brid Corvair-Pinto  rolling  down  the  road 
on  Firestone  tires. 

I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  argu- 
ments regarding  the  vulnerability  of  our 
land-based  component  of  the  nuclear 
Triad  defending  our  country.  In  fact,  I 
have  heard  the  arguments  so  many  times 
that  I  have  to  remind  myself  that  it  only 
comprises  20  percent  of  our  total  nuclear 
capacity.  Even  accepting  the  argument 
that  our  ICBM's  would  be  completely 
vxUnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike,  this 
would  still  leave  us  with  a  substantial 
capacity  to  inflict  damage  on  our  enemy. 
With  our  ICBM's  destroyed  we  still 
might  have  80  percent  of  our  nuclear 
forces  operable. 

I  know  that  this  system  is  designed  to 
protect  the  security  of  our  Nation  and 
our  people,  but  I  have  a  hard  time  equat- 
ing the  annexation  of  a  chunk  of  land 
the  size  of  Georgia,  the  spending  of  $60 
billion,  the  use  of  several  billion  gallons 
of  water,  and  the  disruption  of  the  life- 
style of  several  million  Americans  as 
something  which  enhances  our  security. 
The  system  we  are  discussing  is  ecologi- 
cally unsound,  economically  inefficient, 
and  downright  ridiculous.  If  we  are  in- 
terested in  the  security  of  our  Nation,  let 
us  quickly  divert  this  $16  million  from 
the  MX  missile  scheme  to  something 
which  will  be  less  detrimental  domesti- 
cally and  more  effective  as  a  weapons 
system.  Everyone  knows  that  a  shell 
game  is  only  a  con  scheme,  but  why 


should  we  con  the  American  people.  Let 
us  take  this  opportunity  to  realistically 
improve  our  country's  defenses  and  vote 
for  the  Dellums  amendment.* 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Dellums)  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECOBOEO  VOTE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  82,  noes  319, 
not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  2341 
AYES — 62 


Addabbo 

Hawkins 

RanTcl 

AuColn 

Hollenbeck 

Ratchford 

Baldus 

Holtzman 

Reuss 

BedeU 

JefTords 

Richmond 

B«Uenson 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rosenthal 

Blnt;ham 

Kasfenmeler 

Roybal 

Bonlor 

Klldee 

Runnels 

Brodhead 

Kostmaver 

Pusso 

Burton.  John 

Leach,  Iowa 

Sabo 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Lehman 

Shannon 

Carr 

Iceland 

Simon 

Clay 

Lundlne 

St  Germain 

Collins,  ni. 

McKlnney 

Stark 

C/onyers 

Magulre 

Stokes 

Oorman 

Markey 

Studds 

Dellums 

Mlkvilskl 

Thompson 

Dixon 

Miller,  Calif. 

Van  Deerlln 

Donnelly 

MIneta 

Vanlk 

Downey 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Vento 

Drlnan 

Moakley 

Wal^ren 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Motrett 

Waxnian 

Early 

Nolan 

Weiss 

Edgar 

Nowak 

Williams,  Mont 

Erdahl 

Oberstnr 

Wlrth 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Ottlnger 

Yates 

Garcia 

Paul 

Young,  Mo. 

Gray 

Pursell 

Green 

Rahall 
NOES— 319 

Abdnor 

Campbell 

Pazio 

Akaka 

Carney 

Fen  wick 

Albosta 

Carter 

Ferraro 

Alexander 

Cavanaugh 

Fish 

Ambro 

Chappell 

Fisher 

Anderson. 

Cheney 

Flthlan 

Calif. 

Clausen 

Fllppo 

Andrews.  N.C. 

CUnqer 

Florlo 

An-lrews. 

Coleman 

F:>ley 

N  Dak. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Annunzlo 

Conable 

Forsylhe 

Applegate 

Conte 

Fountain 

Ashbrook 

Corcoran 

Fowler 

Ashley 

Cotter 

Frenze! 

Aspln 

Coughlln 

Frost 

Atkinson 

Courter 

Fuqua 

Badham 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gaydos 

Bafalls 

Crane.  Philip 

Gephardt 

Bailey 

D'Amours 

Gibbons 

Barnard 

Daniel.  Dan 

GUman 

Barnes 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gingrich 

Bauman 

Danlelson 

Glnn 

Beard.  R.I. 

Dannemeyer 

Gllckman 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Daschle 

Ooldwater 

Benjamin 

Davis.  Mich. 

Gonzalez 

Bennett 

de  la  Garza 

Goodllng 

Bereuter 

Deckard 

Gore 

Bethune 

Derrick 

Gradison 

Bevill 

Derwlnskl 

Gramm 

Bla'iigl 

Devine 

Grassley 

BlancharU 

Dickinson 

Grlsham 

Boggs 

Dtcka 

Guarinl 

Boiling 

Dlngell 

Gudger 

Boner 

Dodd 

Ouyer 

Honker 

Uoman 

Haeedorn 

Bouquard 

Dougherty 

Hall.  Ohio 

Bowen 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Kail.  Tex. 

Brademas 

Eckhardt 

Hamilton 

Breaux 

E-lwards,  Ala. 

Hammer- 

Brlnkley 

Edwards,  Okla 

schmldt 

Brooks 

Emery 

Hance 

Broom  Held 

English 

Hansen 

Brown,  Ohio 

Erlenborn 

Harkln 

Broyhlll 

Ertel 

Harris 

Buchanan 

Evans.  Del. 

Harsha 

Burgener 

Evans.  Ga. 

Heckler 

Burllson 

Evans.  Ind. 

Hefner 

Butler 

Pary 

Heftel 

Byron 

Fascell 

Hlghtower 

HlUls 

Hlnson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 


Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Michel 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minlsh 

Mitchell,  N.Y, 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Motll 

Murphy,  111. 
Murphy,  NY. 


Johnson.  Calif.   Murphy,  Pa 
Jones,  N.C.  Murtha 


Schulze 

Sebellus 

Selbcrllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

E-tanton 

Stenholm 

Stewart 

Stockman 

Stratton 

stump 

Swift 

Symms 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Ullman 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

While 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson,  Uob 

Wilson.  C  H. 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wrtght 

Wvatt 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Fla, 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Jones,  Okla.  Musto 

Jones,  Tenn.  Myers.  Ind. 

Kazen  Myers,  Pa. 

Kelly  Natcher 

Kemp  Neal 

K.ndness  Ne.lzl 

Kogovsek  Nelson 

Kramer  Nichols 

L2.Falce  Dakar 

Lagomarslno  Obey 

I.atta  Panetta 

Leach.  La.  Pashayan 

Leath,  Tex.  Patten 

Lederer  Patterson 

Lee  Pease 

Lent  Perkins 

Levltas  Petri 

Lewis  Peyser 

Livingston  Pickle 

Lloyd  Porter 

Loeffler  Preyer 

Long.  La.  Price 

Long,  Md.  Prltchard 

Lott  Quayle 

Lowry  QuiUen 

Lujan  Rallsback 

Luken  Retxula 

Lunnren  Rhodes 

McCiory  Rlnaldo 

McCloskey  RItter 

McCormack  Roberts 

McDade  Robinson 

McDonald  Rostenkowskl 

McEwen  Roth 

McHugh  Rousselot 

McKay  Royer 

Madiean  Rudd 

Marks  Santlnl 

Marlenee  Sawyer 

Marriott  Scheuer 

Martin  Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Anderson,  111.  Findley  Roe 

Anthony  C-lalmo  Rose 

Archer  Hanley  Satlerfleld 

Boland  Holland  Steed 

Brown,  Calif.  Howard  Vander  Jagt 

Chlsholm  Mathls  Weaver 

Cleveland  Mica  Wolpe 

Coelho  Moorhead,  Pa.     Wydler 

Davis,  S  C.  O'Brien  Young,  Alaska 

Diggs  Pepper 

Edwards,  Calif.  Rodlno 

Z;  1930 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  for,  with  Mr.  Howard 
against. 

Mr  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  Wolpe  for,  with  Mr.  Hanley  against 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  for,  with  Mr. 
Pepper  against. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

•  Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  more 
than  20  years  our  Army  has  been  operat- 
ing with  tanks,  armored  personnel  car- 
riers, and  other  tracked  combat  vehicles 
designed  for  the  battlefields  of  the  1950's 
and  1960's,  Those  old  systems  like  the 
M60  and  Ml  13  served  us  well  and  they 
still  have  mileage  left  in  them.  They 
have  been  modified  and  improved  over 
the  years  to  try  to  keep  pace  with  the 
threat.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  how  far 
you  can  go  with  product  improving  a 
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weapons  system  originally  designed  for 
a  battlefield  environment  which  no 
longer  exists.  A  tank  with  a  modem  fire 
control  system  and  1940's  armor  tech- 
nology is  still  an  outmoded  system. 

The  lesson  of  history  is  unmistak- 
table:  Armies  that  fail  to  modernize 
their  equipment  and  their  doctrine 
periodically  to  keep  pace  with  technology 
are  armies  that  lose  on  the  battlefield. 

A  decade  ago,  our  Army  began  pre- 
paring for  the  day  when  new  systems 
would  be  required  for  the  battlefields  of 
the  1980's  and  1990's.  It  has  been  a  long, 
painful  process  but  today  a  new  Army  is 
beginning  to  roll  off  production  lines 
around  the  country — a  new  family  of 
weapons  systems  that  represent  a  quan- 
tum leap  instead  of  an  incremental  step 
forward  in  capability,  survivability,  and 
firepower. 

Fiscal  year  1981  is  a  watershed  year  in 
Army  procurement.  It  marks  the  first 
year  of  full-scale  production  for  two 
revolutionary  vehicles  which  will  change 
the  nature  of  the  battlefield — the  XM-1 
tank  and  the  XM-2  infantry-fighting 
vehicle.  This  year  we  are  procuring  569 
XM-l'sand400IFV's. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  XM-1  and  the  problems  it  expe- 
rienced in  development.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  monitored  its 
progress  very  carefully  to  insure  that 
it  not  be  rushed  into  production  pre- 
maturely. But  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense— and  hard  test  results — now  attest 
to  the  fact  that  the  problems  have  been 
solved.  Accordingly,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends approval  of  the  fiscal  year  1981 
request  and  additional  long  lead  fund- 
ing to  achieve  a  production  rate  of  90 
XM-l's  per  month  by  June  1983.  This 
schedule  would  give  us  a  fleet  of  7,000 
modem  tanks  in  the  force  by  1987 — a 
minimum  acceptable  number,  consider- 
ing that  the  Soviets  are  producing  up- 
wards of  3,000  tanks  per  year. 

The  XM-l's  battlefield  companion,  the 
IFV,  is  the  first  true  combat  vehicle  the 
Army  has  ever  had.  Its  predecessor,  the 
M113.  is  really  a  "battlefield  taxi"  which 
the  infantry  rides  to  the  battle  area: 
they  must  dismount  to  fight.  Incredible 
as  it  may  be,  the  U.S.  Army  is  the  last 
major  Army  in  the  world  to  field  a  fight- 
ing vehicle  for  its  infantry  forces.  The 
Russian  BMP  has  been  in  the  field  since 
1967. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Army  begins 
fielding  the  XM-1,  the  IFV,  and  other 
modem  weapons  systems  in  meaningful 
numbers,  we  are  going  to  hear  a  lot 
about  their  cost.  And  they  are  costly. 
Our  Army  lost  a  decade  of  moderniza- 
tion on  the  battlefields  of  Vietnam  and 
it  now  faces  bloc  obsolescence.  The  old 
systems  are  wearing  out  and  they  are 
going  to  be  expensive  to  replace. 

It  is  going  to  require  substantial  real 
growth  in  the  Army  procurement  ac- 
counts over  the  next  several  years  to 
finance  this  "bow  wave"  of  deferred 
purchases.  However,  it  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  real  growth  each  of  us 
faces  in  our  own  personal  accounting 
when  we  are  forced  to  buy  a  new  car 
because  giving  the  old  one  a  tuneup 
and  a  paint  job  would  not  extend  its 
useful  life. 

Expensive  as  it  is  going  to  be,  I  sub- 


mit to  you  that  the  Army  modernization 
program  is  still  a  bargain  in  the  context 
of  its  contribution  to  defense.  The  cost 
of  tanks,  IFV's  and  other  tracked  combat 
vehicles — the  heart  of  the  Army's  com- 
bined arms  team — represents  about  4 
percent  of  this  bill.  And  despite  all  we 
are  hearing  about  the  Army  bow  wave. 
Army  programs  constitute  less  than  17 
percent  of  the  total  authorization,  quite 
a  bargain  when  you  stop  to  consider 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  wars  are  won 
by  armies  on  the  ground.* 
•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill 
before  us  authorizes  appropriations  for 
research,  development  and  procurement 
for  the  Department  of  Defense.  It  also 
authorizes  appropriations  for  the  civil 
defense  activities  of  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency. 

As  reported,  this  bill  authorizes  appro- 
priations of  $6.3  billion  above  the 
amounts  assumed  in  the  House-passed 
first  budget  resolution. 

This  is  not  a  spending  bill.  It  does  not 
provide  budget  authority  or  results  in 
outlays.  Furthermore,  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  authorization 
are  historically  lower  than  authorized 
amounts. 

The  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1981.  as  passed  by  the  House,  pro- 
vides that  appropriations  which  exceed 
the  allocation  in  the  budget  resolution 
not  be  enrolled  until  after  the  second 
budget  resolution  is  adopted.  The  Budget 
Committee  will  carefully  track  the  ap- 
propriations bills  which  will  fund  the 
programs  authorized  by  this  bill  to  in- 
sure the  overall  national  defense  func- 
tion totals  adopted  by  the  Congress  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981  are  maintained.* 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Wright  i 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
iH.R.  6974)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
combat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ment in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6169.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bi-gue 
Chltto  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  'S.  1309* 
entitled  "An  act  to  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1979  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
for  other  purposes .". 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON  S 
2009    CENTRAL     IDAHO     WILDER- 
NESS ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2009 »  to 
designate  certain  public  lands  in  central 
Idaho  as  the  River  of  No  Return  Wilder- 
ness, to  designate  a  segment  of  the 
Salmon  River  as  a  component  of  the  Na- 
tional Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  House 
amendment  thereto,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  for  purposes 
of  engaging  in  a  brief  colloquy  with  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  because,  as 
the  chairman  knows,  there  has  been 
some  concern  over  the  fact  that  the 
boundaries,  as  they  go  to  conference, 
have  not  been  relevant  to  the  mapping 
that  came  out  of  the  committee,  and  so 
there  have  been  some  reservations. 

So  I  want  to  make  certain  that  before 
we  go  to  conference,  we  would  have  the 
assurances  from  the  gentleman  that 
there  would  be  no  scheduled  conference 
unless  the  majority  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority on  the  time  that  the  conference 
would  be  held  that  the  House  would  par- 
ticipate in. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLAUSEN  I  am  happv  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
serious  dispute  among  some  members  of 
the  committee  about  precisely  what  the 
committee  did  when  it  adopted  an 
amendment  in  committee  that  was  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Santini  > .  It  is  my  position  that  this 
was  superseded  by  what  the  House  did 
and  will  also  be  superseded  by  what  the 
conference  does. 

There  is  a  serious  and  somewhat  emo- 
tional dispute  between  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers about  precisely  what  the  committee 
'ntended  with  reference  to  a  map  at  the 
time  this  legislation  was  corisidered  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

I  propose  to  get  that  matter  settled 
and  to  provide  an  adequate  forum  so 
that  it  will  be  resolved  at  a  proper  time 
before  we  actually  go  to  conference.  I 
have  given  assurances  of  that  to  the 
Meml>ers  on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  S"yMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CLAUSEN  I  >ield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Idaho. 

Mr  SYMMS  Mr.  Speaker  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  distinguished 
committee  chairman  is  saying  is  that  if 
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the    dispute    over   the    acreage    and    the     Committee    and   refers   to   the   area   by   the 
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give  any  Member  a  veto  on  what  we  do.        Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
rpho  ,.r>rr,mittoo  Vios  f.n  (ipfiHp  that.   'Riit     eoine  to  be  eone  within  the  next  2  davs. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 

the  richt  to  ohiprt    T  knnnr  thp  opntlpmori 
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the  dispute  over  the  acreage  and  the 
lines  on  the  map  relating  to  the  Santinl 
amendment  is  not  settled  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  minority,  the  chairman 
will  not  call  a  conference  during  that 
week  prior  to  June  7? 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  qual- 
ify that.  The  timing  is  correct,  and  I  will 
not  propose  to  convene  the  conference 
until  this  matter  is  resolved. 

I  cannot  guarantee  that  we  will  simply 
cave  in  to  any  demand  made  on  the  part 
of  the  minority,  but  at  worst,  if  we  do 
nm  into  difficulties,  there  will  be  a  meet- 
ing of  the  full  committee  to  resolve  this 
matter  before  we  proceed  to  conference. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  we  can  fully  air  this 
matter? 

Mr.  UDALL.  A  motion  can  be  made  to 
settle  what  was  done  and  what  was  not 
done  and  debated  and  voted  on  so  that 
this  matter  can  be  clarified  and  settled 
and  put  to  rest  before  we  go  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  for  the  Record 
a  letter,  dated  May  6,  1980.  directed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Coiucrmx  on  Intsriob  km  In- 
STTuut  ArrAims. 

Washington,  DC,  May  6.  1980. 
Hon.   MoKKis  K.  Udaix. 

Chairman,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAi  Mx.  Craibmait:  The  recent  action  by 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  staff  of 
significantly  altering  the  boundaries  of  the 
so-called  "Santinl  Amendment"  to  S  2009, 
the  Central  Idaho  Wilderness  Bill.  Is  an 
affront  to  us,  to  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  and  to  the  entire  House 
of  Representatives.  We  most  strongly  object 
to  this  action  and  demand  that  the  bound- 
aries be  redrawn  in  accordance  with  the 
clear  Intent  of  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment as  well  as  those  who  voted  for  Its  adop- 
tion. 

Allow  us  to  bring  to  your  attention  the 
lengthy  legislative  history  accompanying  this 
amendment  In  order  to  demonstrate  the 
clarity  of  Its  result: 

The  "Santinl  Amendment"  to  exclude  the 
"cobalt  trend"  from  wilderness  did  so  by 
decreasing  total  wilderness  acreage  from 
2.286.000  to  2.235,000  for  a  remainder  of 
50,000  and  by  changing  the  boundaries  to 
reflect  the  deletion  of  an  area  entitled  "Un- 
derground Mining  Area — Clear  Creek,"  dated 
November  1979.  Attached  to  the  "Santinl 
Amendment"  was  a  map  of  the  area  of  con- 
cern outlined  In  heavy  black  lines  with  the 
label  W4S04  and  including  not  only  W4504 
but  an  area  west  of  W4504.  outside  the  origi- 
nal primitive  area  boundary  Subcommittee 
staff,  with  the  use  of  a  planlmeter  had  deter- 
mined that  the  entire  area  comprised  ap- 
proximately 50,00  acres.  The  label  W4504  was 
that  applied  by  the  Forest  Service  to  the 
West  Panther  Creek  Area  which,  according 
to  the  Forest  Service,  consisted  of  50.000 
acres. 

Interior  Committee  debate  regarding  the 
"Santinl  Amendment"  centered  about  50,000 
acres: 

Mr.  Sbbbllisg.  "No.  the  Santinl  amend- 
ment would  simply  drop  out  50.000  acres 
from  the  Wilderness  proposal."      .  . 

Bir.  SAjrriKi.  "(W)e  are  looking  at  50.000 
acres,  or  less  than  2  percent  of  the  whole 
area."  . .  . 

Mr.  Stmms.  "There's  50.000  acres  up 
there." 

The  Committee  report  speaks  of  50.000 
acres  In  describing  the  action  taken  by  the 


Committee  and  refers  to  the  area  by  the 
name  used  by  the  Forest  Service  to  describe 
W4504.  to  wit: 

"West  Panther  Creek  Area";  "This  was 
the  largest  boundary  change  made  by  the 
Committee  and  resulted  in  the  deletion  of 
the  approximately  60.000  acre  Clear  Creek 
Underground  Mining  Area  (the  so-called 
West  Panther  Creek  Area)  from  wilder- 
ness." 

Supplemental  views  signed  by  23  members 
of  the  Committee  also  use  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice terminology  as  well  as  the  50,000  figure: 

"The  Committee  excluded  by  a  vote  of  23- 
15  the  50,000  acre  West  Panther  Creek  Addi- 
tion (RARE  n  W  4-504)  from  the  proposed 
River  of  No  Return  Wilderness  because  of 
its  highly  favorable  geological  potential  for 
discovery   of   significant   cobalt   deposits." 

Separate  views  signed  by  Chairman  Udall 
and  Selberllng  along  with  eleven  other  Mem- 
bers refer  to  the  deletion  of  "the  50,000 
acre  Clear  Creek  Garden  Creek  area."  At  an- 
other point  the  views  refer  to  "the  entire 
50,000  acre  area."  At  three  additional  and 
separate  points,  the  views  refer  to  "50,000 
acre  area"  In  addition,  when  discussing 
"the  entire  50.000  acre  unit,"  the  views 
refer  to  the  WARS  rating  assigned  by  the 
Forest  Service  to  the  area  The  Forest  Service 
rating  was  to  the  entire  W4504.  not  some 
smaller  unit  within  W4504. 

Most  Importantly,  the  Separate  Views 
conclude: 

"The  wilderness  boundary  approved  by  the 
Committee  would  Jeopardize  these  values 
and  exclude  a  number  of  lakes  at  the  head 
of  Clear  Creek,  which  are  part  of  the  Big- 
horn Crag's  lake  complex  Three  of  these 
lakes.  Big  Clear  Lake,  Crater  Lake,  and 
Gooseneck  Lake,  provide  excellent  Golden 
Trout  fishing." 

These  lakes,  however,  are  neither  In  the 
northeastern  portion  of  W4504  nor  In  the 
southern  part  of  W4504.  The  lakes  are  In  the 
non-W4504  area  of  the  "Santinl  amendment" 
map,  the  most  westerly  portion  of  the  entire 
area. 

As  Is  clear  from  the  above  recapitulation, 
the  debate,  the  Report,  the  Views  all  refer 
repeatedly  to  the  figure  50,000  acres  Only 
once  Is  reference  made  to  the  "Underground 
Mining  Area — Clear  Creek,"  that  In  the  Com- 
mittee report.  However,  that  reference  called 
the  area  by  Its  Forest  Service  W4504  name 
("West  Panther  Creek">  and  referred  to  it  as 
including  50,000  acres  TTie  "Santinl  amend- 
ment" struck  all  reference  to  the  "Under- 
ground Mining  Area— Clear  Creek"  from  S 
2009.  Thus  the  only  guidance  provided  Is  the 
figure  50.000  acres  As  well,  the  map  sub- 
mitted with  the  Santinl  amendment  clearly 
Included  not  only  W4504  but  an  area  west  of 
W4504  outside  the  original  primitive  area 
boundary. 

It  is  obvlou-s  that  the  clear  Intent  of  the 
"Santinl  Amendment"  from  the  50.000 
change  as  well  as  the  constant  reference  to 
that  figure  In  debate  and  views  was  to  exclude 
the  entire  Indicated  area,  not  Just  the  30,000 
plus  acres  contained  In  northeastern  W4504. 
The  fsu;t  that  this  was  our  Intent  and  was  so 
Interpreted  by  the  Committee  Is  clear  from 
the  fact  that  Chairmen  Udall  and  Selberllng 
and  eleven  other  Members  In  separate  views 
Indicate  their  belief  that  the  Committee  vote 
established  the  boundary  as  that  shown  In 
the  map  accompanying  the  "Santinl  Amend- 
ment." 

We  urge  you  not  to  allow  this  outrageous 
violation   of   a   Committee   vote   by   staff   to 
continue.  StafT  must  be  Instructed  to  redraw 
the  boundary  and  to  so  advise  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  the  US.  Senate  ard  all  Members  of 
the  Interior  Committee. 
Sincerely. 
Don  Clausen.  Douglas  Bereuter.  Robt.  J. 
Lagomarslno.   Keith  G    Sebellus.   Ron 
Marlenee,  Steven  Symms.  Don  Young. 
Dan  Marriott.  Charles  Pashayan.  Bob 
Whittaker,  Manuel  Lujan.  Jim  John- 
son. Jim  S&ntlnl,  Harold  Runnels.  Dick 


Cheney,  Dawson  Mathls,  Nick  Rahall. 
Mickey  Edwards,  Austin  J.  Murphy, 
Ray  Kogovsek,  Lamar  Gudger.  Jerry 
Huckaby. 
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Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr,  Johw- 

SON). 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaiker,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  whether  or  not  the 
letter  that  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Mines  and  Mining  au- 
thored and  which  22  members  of  the  full 
committee  signed  will  be  honored,  and 
that  is  that  we  will  acknowledge  that  the 
50,000  acres  that  the  full  committee  was 
talking  about,  as  opposed  to  the  map  that 
the  subcommittee  staff  subsequently  sub- 
mitted, will  be  honored,  we  asked  the 
chairman  to  notify  the  forestry  people 
down  at  the  White  House  and  we  asked 
them  to  notify  the  people  on  the  Senate 
side,  if  that  request  will  be  honored  be- 
fore we  agree  to  the  unanimous-consent 
request? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
everyone  knows  that  it  is  pretty  easy  to 
circulate  around  among  your  colleagues 
and  get  signatures.  There  are  22  signa- 
tures on  this  letter  asking  for  certain 
action  to  be  taken.  I  know  of  no  provi- 
sions of  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law 
that  permits  me  as  the  chairman  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  22  Members  to  go  back 
and  to  change  the  official  record  of  what 
the  committee  did  or  did  not  do. 

What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  either  ne- 
gotiate this  out  before  we  go  to  confer- 
ence between  all  of  those  involved,  or  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  committee  and  to 
have  a  motion  made  along  the  lines  of 
the  letter  and  to  have  it  resolved  one 
way  or  the  other. 

But  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  this  uni- 
laterally simply  because  members  of  the 
committee  sent  me  an  ex  parte  letter 
coming  to  certain  conclusions. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  will  yield  fur- 
ther, as  long  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  will  give  us  the  assurance 
that  he  will  call  a  meeting  of  the  full 
committee  in  the  event  that  we  cannot 
reconcile  this,  then  I  will  not  object,  be- 
cause I  respect  the  integrity  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee  and  every- 
thing that  he  hsis  agreed  to  do, 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  give  him  those  assurances.  I  am 
going  to  try  first  to  have  it  settled  among 
those  directly  involved,  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  chairs  the 
subcommittee.  If  not.  we  have  to  go 
through  a  conference  or  a  full  committee 
meeting  to  get  it  resolved  officially.  And 
that  will  be  done  before  we  go  to  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  under- 
stand from  the  chairman  that  no  House 
participation  in  the  conference,  where 
the  majority  and  minority  of  the  Inte- 
rior Committee  is  involved,  would  be 
agreed  to  unless  it  was  mutually  agreed 
to  by  the  chairman  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  correct.  I  cannot 
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give  any  Member  a  veto  on  what  we  do. 
The  committee  has  to  decide  that.  But 
the  committee  will  decide  it  if  we  can 
negotiate  it  out.  I  have  assured  the  gen- 
tleman that  no  conference  committee 
will  be  convened  imtil  at  least  the  week 
of  June  3.  If  we  cannot  get  in  the  week 
of  June  3.  we  will  get  in  the  next  week. 
But  before  that  time,  I  propose  to  have 
this  matter  resolved. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHAi .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the  gen- 
tleman resolve  this  before  tomorrow  and 
maybe  come  and  get  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  tomorrow? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  I  will  tell  the  gentle- 
man, if  he  will  yield,  that  there  will  have 
to  be  some  negotiations,  there  may  be 
some  harsh  words,  there  may  be  a  vote 
in  committee.  But  it  will  be  resolved,  I 
have  to  leave  for  a  family  funeral  tomor- 
row, I  wanted  to  get  the  conferees  ap- 
pointed, to  get  an  agreement  as  to  when 
we  might  go  to  conference  and  to  lay  the 
framework  for  resolving  this.  That  is  all 
I  am  trying  to  do  tonight. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
that  all  take  place  next  week,  or  is  there 
a  crisis  of  some  kind? 

Mr.  UDALL.  This  is  one  of  the  im- 
portant bills  before  our  committee.  We 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  it.  I  do 
not  like  to  see  another  week  go  by. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Next  Tuesday  is  not 
a  whole  week.  I  am  just  wondering  since 
I  have  been  approached  Individually  by 
several  members  of  the  gentleman's  fine 
committee  who  signed  that  letter,  they 
were  very  concerned.  I  appreciate  the 
■assurances  the  gentleman  gave  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho,  and  that  those  people  who  signed 
the  letter  to  the  gentleman  would  be  re- 
assured that  that  would  be  taken  Into 
consideration.  But  I  really  do  not  under- 
stand what  the  big  push  is.  If  you  really 
have  this  conflict  that  does  exist  within 
the  committee,  what  is  the  big  rush  to  get 
there  tonight? 

Mr.  UDALL.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
to  me,  we  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty.  The  proposal  that  I  have  sug- 
gested here  tonight  is  agreeable  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho,  who  Is  directly 
and  personally  Involved  In  this  legisla- 
tion, the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen), the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr, 
Johnson),  who  Is  an  Important  member 
of  our  committee,  and  others,  I  would 
nope  that  the  gentleman  would  not  ob- 
ject. It  Is  partly  a  matter  of  personal 
convenience  to  me,  but  more  than  that, 
to  get  a  framework  for  resolving  this  dis- 
puted and  emotional  matter  and  to  know 
when  we  are  going  to  do  things  and  what 
we  are  going  to  do.  and  I  cannot  set  that 
in  motion  until  conferees  are  appointed 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  there  Is  great 
damage  done  if  you  do  not  name  the  con- 
ferees until  next  Tuesday? 

Mr  UDALL,  We  had  hoped  to  dispose 
of  this. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  is 
going  to  be  gone  within  the  next  2  days. 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  will  be  back  on  Monday. 
We  could  do  It  Monday  or  Tuesday.  But 
it  is  all  settled,  and  I  hate  to  get  the  cast 
of  characters  all  back  together  again 
and  go  through  this  next  week. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
not  the  gentleman  have  to  do  that  any- 
way because  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  UDALL.  No.  That  is  a  separate 
problem  that  I  am  going  to  begin  on  as 
soon  as  we  get  this  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and,  without  objection,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees:  Messrs.  Udall,  Phillip 
Burton,    Seiberlinc.    Santini.    Weaver. 

KOSTMAYER.  VENTO,  CLAUSEN.  JOHNSON  Of 

Colorado.  Symms,  and  Young  of  Alaska. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERSTATE  AND  FOREIGN  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DUR- 
ING 5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  be 
allowed  to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule 
tomorrow,  to  get  out  some  bills  that  we 
need  to  get  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  gentle- 
man assures  us  he  will  not  meet  beyond 
12  o'clock? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  have  one  bill  that  I  think 
we  can  get  out  before  noontime,  which 
is  very  important:  but  there  are  some 
other  minor  bills  that  I  would  like  to  get 
out  If  It  Is  possible.  I  would  like  to  have 
full  permission,  if  possible,  to  sit  for 
whatever  time  we  need  to  sit. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
cussions we  have  had,  and  because  we  do 
come  in  early  tomorrow,  could  the  gen- 
tleman make  It  until  1  o'clock? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Let  us  try  to  make 
it  2  o'clock,  if  the  gentleman  would,  be- 
cause we  do  have  some  bills.  If  we  do 
not  get  them  out,  we  do  not  get  them 
under  the  deadline,  that  is  all;  and  there 
are  some  that  I  am  sure  that  the  gentle- 
man is  interested  In  and  nearly  every 
Member  Is  Interested  In. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  my  understanding  Is 
that  the  gentleman  has  stated  to  me 
that  there  are  only  one  or  two  bills? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  no.  There  is  one 
Important  bill  that  we  need  to  get  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Which  Is? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  railroad  bill, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  carters,  and  so 
forth.  In  the  West  and  the  East,  and  we 
need  to  get  It  out.  The  deregulation  bill. 
But  then  we  have  four  or  five  bills,  and 
I  would  have  to  be  truthful  with  the 
gentleman  that  we  would  like  to  get  them 
out. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  know  the  gentleman 
has  consulted  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madican)  ,  on  the  rail- 
road bill. 

Mr  STAGGERS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  what  about  the 
other  bills?  Has  the  gentleman  given 
notice  to  the  member? 

Mr  STAGGERS.  No,  I  have  not.  I 
would  have  to  be  very  honest  with  the 
gentleman.  I  was  coming  from  the 
doctor,  and  I  thought  I  would  stop  in 
to  see  if  I  could  get  permission. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Could  we  just 
have  it  for  the  one  bill  then? 

Mr.  STAGGERS  The  rest  of  them 
would  go  down  the  drain,  then.  I  could 
name  some  of  them.  They  are  all  Im- 
portant bills,  but  they  are  minor  bills 
to  a  certain  degree. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  There  is  no  other 
time  next  week? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  The  time  runs 
out.  We  will  not  abuse  the  time.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  that.  We  will  try- 
to  get  them  through  as  soon  as  we  can 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
man could  get  those  out  before  12 
o'clock.  Why  do  we  not  reconstruct  the 
request  to  Include  the  railroad  bill  and 
hopefully  get  the  minor  bills  out  of  the 
way  earlier  in  the  day? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man let  me  have  until  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Two  o'clock. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  very  kindly. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman  will 
just  take  up  the  railroad  bill  primarily? 

Mr.  STAGGEFIS.  That  is  primary.  And 
we  will  get  out  what  we  can  get  out. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  unanimous 
consent  request  applies  only  to  2 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Washinotoj»,  DC. 

May  14.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neiix,  Jr., 
The     Speaker,     House     of     Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 
Dear   Mr    Speaker:    I  have  the   honor   to 
transmit   herewith   a  sealed   envelope   from 
the    White    House    received    In    the    Clerk's 
Office  at  10:55  am    on  Wednesday,  May  14, 
1980,  and  said  to  contain  the  fiscal  year  1979 
annual  rep>ort  of  the  Corpwratlon  for  Public 
Broadcasting. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDMtTND  L   Hekshaw,  Jr.. 
Clerk.   House  of   Representative*. 
By  W.  Raymond  Collet. 

Deputy  Clerk. 
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or  maintained  and  operated  with  O.  &  M.  home  ownership  gives,  and  has  always  ber  of  moderate  income  Americans  in 
funds.  In  addition,  we  have  700,000  fewer  given,  for  the  majority  of  our  people.  their  twenties  and  thirties  with  a  means 
_;!;»„_.,    ru^-cr.nn<ii    niVin    Qro    inrlirpft.lv         Although  interest  rates  are  at  historic     tn  pntj>r  thp  hniiKine  market    As  such  it 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  CORPO- 
RATION FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1979— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  without 
objection,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  14,  1980.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  foUowmg  communi- 
cation from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Washington,  DC, 

May  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNeill,  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  This  Is  to  notify  you 
that  I  have  received  a  subpoena  Issued  by 
a  United  States  District  Court,  commanding 
my  attendance  at  a  judicial  proceeding 
scheduled  for  May  20.  1980  The  subpoena  re- 
quires that  I  testify  and  produce  certain 
records  maintained  by  my  office. 

The  subpoena  Is  available  In  my  office  for 
Inspection  by  Members  of  the  House. 
Sincerely, 

Edm-und  L.  Henshaw,  Jr., 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Raymond  Collet. 

Deputy  Clerk. 


Z  1950 
GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
strategic  manned  penetrating  system 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

(Mr.  ADDABBO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  I  feel  a  need 
to  make  some  general  comments  regard- 
ing the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  believe  there  is  excessive  funding  and 
premature  funding  in  many  of  the  pro- 
grams as  set  forth  in  this  legislation.  I 
also  feel  that  funding  of  an  MX  at  $1.5 
billion  and  the  resurrection  of  the  B-1 — 
a  cost-ineffective,  vulnerable  weapon  of 
the  late  1980's — is  a  waste  of  needed  de- 
fense dollars — especially  when  cost-ef- 
fective weapon  systems  procurements 
ane  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to   parefully   listen   to   and    judge   the 


amendments  to  be  offered.  I  am  hopeful 
the  House  will  carefully  review  these  and 
other  wasteful  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  new  subject  ad- 
dressed in  this  legislation  which  I  feel  I 
must  more  fully  address  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  authorization  of  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

authorizing  operation  and  maintenance 

On  pages  22  and  23  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  discusses  the  rationale  for 
having  annual  authorization  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Frankly,  I  see  no  reason,  except  for  its 
cost  and  details,  to  oppose  the  annual 
authorization  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds.  It  will  probably  make  the 
Appropriations  Defense  Subcommittee 
work  much  easier  and  provide  us  with  a 
new  army  of  analysts  who  will  continue 
to  raise  new  issues  and  subject  the  re- 
quest to  more  detailed  scrutiny.  However, 
this  requirement  for  annual  authoriza- 
tion will  undoubtedly  increase  the  De- 
partment's staff  requirements  in  that 
they  will  have  to  be  responsive  to  four 
committees  for  annual  budget  submis- 
sions for  O.  &  M.  and  all  reprograming 
actions  will  have  to  flow  through  all  four 
committees. 

In  addition,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  authorized  levels  in  a  sepa- 
rate bill  before  requesting  additional 
funds  for  supplementals  and  amend- 
ments. Undoubtedly,  authorization  of 
operation  and  maintenance  will  greatly 
reduce  the  Department's  flexibility  in  its 
use  and  prolong  the  time  required  to 
obtain  supplementals  or  amended  fund- 
ing requests. 

I  do  take  exception  to  the  explanation 
for  authorizing  O.  &  M.  in  the  examples 
used  in  the  paragraph  in  the  middle  of 
page  23. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
report  states  that  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
quested only  8  flying  hours  per  month 
for  F-16  aircraft  deployed  in  Europe. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Air  Force  has  re- 
quested a  total  of  20  hours  per  month 
for  its  average  primary  F-16  aircraft  in- 
ventory. The  request  has  been  held  to 
a  total  of  240  flying  hours  per  F-16  for 
the  year  or  20  hours  per  month,  not 
because  of  funding  problems  but  because 
of  projected  F-lOO  engine  problems.  The 
request  for  F-16  flying  hours  is  carefully 
footnoted  in  at  least  two  places  in  the 
Air  Force  justification  book  indicating 
that  the  F-lOO  engine  problems  will  pre- 
clude the  Air  Force  from  flying  the  pro- 
gram it  would  like  to  fly.  Normally,  we 
would  fund  about  30  hours  per  month 
for  aircraft  like  the  F-15,  F-16.  F-4.  and 
so  forth. 

The  report  states  that  the  Army  has 
insufficient  funding  in  the  first  and  sec- 
ond destination  transportation  accounts 
which  preclude  it  from  shipping  ammu- 
nition already  produced  to  Europe.  This 
is  not  the  problem  at  all.  The  plan  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  would  have  deliv- 
ered another  98.000  short  tons  of  am- 
munition to  Europe.  However,  long  be- 
fore the  budget  was  executed,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Army  to  reduce  this 
estimate,  not  because  of  a  shortage  of 


transportation  funds  but  because  there 
was  no  place  to  store  the  ammunition  in 
Europe.  In  order  to  make  room  for  a 
reduced  program  of  75.000  short  tons, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  add  $2.7  million  above  the 
budget  to  lease  additional  materials 
handling  equipment  and  hire  temporary 
labor  to  redistribute  ammunition  within 
the  current  storage  sites  in  order  to  gain 
better  utilization  and  at  least  keep  some 
of  the  ammunition  flowing.  To  call  this 
a  transportation  funding  problem  does 
not  give  the  full  facts.  Let  me  give  you 
the  travel  and  transportation  figures  for 
fiscal  year  1980. 

The  original  fiscal  year  1980  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  budget  submission  in- 
cluded $5.7  billion  for  travel  and  trans- 
portation. In  the  continuing  resolution 
on  the  fiscal  year  1980  budget  request, 
at  the  urging  of  the  Senate,  the  Congress 
included  a  provision  which  reduced 
travel  and  transportation  costs  to  the 
entire  Federal  Government  by  $500  mil- 
lion. At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that 
DOD  shares  was  approximately  $350 
million. 

Because  of  budget  amendments  and 
for  object  class  21 — travel  of  persons 
and  object  class  22— transportation  of 
things.  The  current  limitation  as  of 
this  moment  is  $7.1  billion,  an  increase 
of  $1.4  billion  over  the  original  budg- 
et submission.  This  increase  takes  place 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  had  a  lim- 
itation and  control  over  the  use  of 
funds  for  travel  and  transportation. 

The  final  example  cited  in  the  re- 
port is  the  Navy's  need  to  support  the 
Indian  Ocean  operations  by  reducing 
the  number  of  ship  overhauls.  The  sup- 
plemental bill  which  will  be  on  the 
House  floor  on  Thursday,  contains 
$249.8  million  to  support  Indian  Ocean 
operations.  The  Navy  did  slip  three 
overhauls  from  September  1980  to  Oc- 
tober-November 1980  against  the  wishes 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  This 
does  represent  a  2-  to  3-month  delay. 
However,  the  long-term  outlook  for  the 
ship  overhaul  program  is  much  better 
than  it  has  been  in  recent  years.  Dur- 
ing the  past  4  years,  the  backlog  has 
been  reduced  by  two-thirds  and  the 
Navy  is  on  a  schedule  to  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  backlog  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add  a  word 
about  another  misconception  presented 
in  the  report.  The  report  states : 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  alarm- 
ing tendency  to  finance  needed  weapons 
programs  Increases  by  offsetting  reductions 
In  the  operation  and  maintenance  ac- 
counts. 

In  terms  of  real  dollars,  the  fiscal 
year  1981  budget  submission  is  very 
close  to  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget, 
the  last  year  before  the  'Vietnam  war. 
In  1964.  operation  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses of  the  Department  of  Defense 
were  30  percent  less  than  procurement 
costs.  All  indications  for  fiscal  year  1981 
are  that  O.  &  M.  outlays  will  be  at  least 
25  percent  greater  than  procurement. 
This  dramatic  shift  has  taken  place 
despite  DOD's  having  200.000  fewer 
civilian  employees.  200  fewer  ships  and 
1,000  fewer  aircraft,  all  of  which  are  paid 
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or  maintained  and  operated  with  O.  &  M. 
funds.  In  addition,  we  have  700,000  fewer 
military  persoimel  who  are  indirectly 
supported  by  O.  &  M.  funds.  Even  DOD 
admits  that  there  has  been  real  growth ; 
that  is,  above  inflation  in  O.  &  M.  of  $117 
billion  between  1964  and  1981. 

I  hope  that  this  helps  to  put  the  cur- 
rent situation  in  perspective. 


INDIVIDUAL    HOUSING    ACCOUNT 
ACT  OF  1980 

I  Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.! 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
months  economists  have  been  debating 
the  issue  of  whether  our  Nation  is  yet 
in  a  recession  and  how  deep  that  reces- 
sion will  be.  Perhaps  there  is  room  for 
debate  about  whether  some  sectors  of 
the  economy  are  experiencing  a  re- 
cession, but  so  far  as  the  housing  indus- 
try is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  shortage  of  mortgage  credit  and 
record  high  mortgage  interest  rates  are 
bringing  homebuilding  to  a  screeching 
halt. 

The  housing  depression  which  we  are 
now  experiencing  will  put  many  home- 
building  firms  out  of  business  and  cause 
severe  hardship  for  the  families  of  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  plumbers,  and  other 
construction  tradesmen  who  will  be  out 
of  work.  It  will  affect  all  businesses  re- 
lated to  housing — appliance  manufac- 
turers, household  good  makers,  and  so 
forth. 

A  precipitous  drop  in  housing  starts, 
like  the  one  we  are  experiencing  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  causes  severe  dis- 
locations in  the  building  industry,  but 
also  has  a  long  range  infiationary  impact 
on  our  whole  society.  Because  there  will 
be  fewer  homes  available  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  post-war  baby 
boom  generation  which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  family  formation,  house  prices 
will  rise  sharply  as  those  families  bid  for 
the  limited  number  of  homes  which  are 
produced. 

The  tragic  effect  of  our  boom  and  bust 
housing  cycle  and  resultant  underpro- 
duction is  that  it  is  pushing  homeowner- 
ship  beyond  the  means  of  all  but  a  few 
of  our  young  families.  Those  of  us  who 
already  own  our  own  homes  rarely  stop 
to  think  that  if  we  wanted  to  buy  the 
house  we  live  in  today,  we  could  not 
afford  it.  Rising  house  prices  and  rising 
interest  rates  have  pushed  homeowner- 
ship  beyond  the  means  of  all  but  a  few 
of  the  families  who  do  not  already  own 
their  homes. 

As  more  and  more  young  families 
realize  that  home  ownership  is  beyond 
their  means,  our  society  will  begin  to 
feel  a  negative  effect.  The  way  in  which 
most  families  gain  a  stake  in  our  society 
is  by  buying  their  own  homes.  So  long 
as  the  average  American  family  sees  the 
dream  of  home  ownership  as  a  realistic 
possibility,  they  will  feel  Uke  they  have 
a  stake  in  our  society  and  a  goal  to  work 
for.  If  the  average  family  is  deprived  of 
that  dream,  then  our  society  will  pay  the 
price  in  a  loss  of  motivation  for  our 
workers  and  a  loss  of  the  stability  which 


home  ownership  gives,  and  has  always 
given,  for  the  majority  of  our  people. 

Although  interest  rates  are  at  historic 
highs  at  the  present  time,  studies  have 
shown  that  the  principal  constraint  for 
home  ownership  is  not  the  interest  rate 
but  the  downpayment  requirement.  Be- 
cause house  prices  have  risen  so  dramat- 
ically, downpayment  requirements  have 
become  an  increasingly  difficult  hurdle 
for  the  first- time  home  buyers  to  get 
over,  because  they  lack  equity  accumula- 
tion from  a  previously  owned  residence. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  assist  young  families  in  accumu- 
lating the  downpayment  needed  to  pur- 
chase their  first  homes.  The  concept  for 
this  bill  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
a  unique  report  issued  by  the  Housing 
Task  Force  of  the  Greater  Boston  Real 
Estate  Board.  This  task  force,  ad- 
dressed the  problems  of  housing  avail- 
ability and  affordability  of  the  Boston 
area. 

This  housing  task  force  report  con- 
cluded there  was  a  need  for  a  strong 
public-private  sector  response  to  the 
growing  housing  crisis  facing  Boston  and 
many  other  communities  in  the  country. 
The  task  force  concluded,  "For  better 
or  worse.  Government  is  a  'Big  Partner' 
for  those  of  us  in  the  real  estate  indus- 
try. The  trick  is  to  make  it  a  sound  work- 
ing partnership."  The  housing  task  force 
report  which  contained  numerous  rec- 
ommendations for  actions  at  the  State 
and  Federal  level,  urged  the  creation  of 
tax  exempt  savings  accounts  to  help 
young  families  accumulate  the  down- 
payment  needed  to  purchase  their  first 
home. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  assist  individuals  and  married 
couples  who  wish  to  purchase  their 
"starter  "  home  by  allowing  them  a  de- 
duction of  up  to  $2,500  per  year  for  an 
individual  and  up  to  $5,000  per  year  for 
a  married  couple  for  funds  placed  in  an 
individual  housing  account.  Much  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  individual  retire- 
ment account,  the  account  itself  would 
not  be  taxed.  However,  any  amounts  paid 
out  of  an  individual  housing  account  and 
not  used  for  their  intended  purpose, 
would  be  taxed  and  in  addition,  would 
be  subject  to  a  10-percent  penalty. 

Individual  housing  accounts  would  be 
required  to  be  maintained  at  institutions 
which  are  in  the  business  of  providing 
mortgage  financing  for  the  purchase  of 
single  family  homes.  In  this  way  the  bill 
will  not  only  assist  persons  in  entering 
the  home  purchase  market,  but  will  also 
provide  an  immediate  spur  to  housing  by 
channelling  savings  into  those  institu- 
tions that  provide  mortgage  money. 

Funds  in  an  individual  housing  ac- 
count must  be  distributed  within  10 
years  of  the  establishment  of  an  account 
in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  an 
individual's  or  married  couple's  principal 
residence.  However,  since  the  amounts 
in  the  account  were  acquired  tax  free  by 
the  taxpayer,  the  bill  provides  that  on 
the  sale  of  said  principal  residence,  the 
owner  must  recognize  the  original  down 
payment  as  a  capital  gain.  This  will  re- 
sult in  partial  recapture  of  the  lost  tax 
revenues,  should  the  property  be  sold. 

The  Individual  Housing  Account  Act 
of  1980  will  help  provide  the  large  num- 


ber of  moderate  income  Americans  in 
their  twenties  and  thirties  with  a  means 
to  enter  the  housing  market.  As  such  it 
represents  a  well-considered  method  of 
alleviating  the  expected  housing  short- 
age of  the  1980's  and  giving  young  Amer- 
icans an  opportunity  to  realize  the 
dream  of  house  ownership. 


ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Goldwater) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
once  again  my  sad  but  proud  duty  to 
help  honor  those  fallen  police  oCQcers  of 
this  Nation  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  past  year  in  the  performance  of 
increasingly  difficult  duties.  My  friend 
and  mentor  in  this  effort  to  memorial- 
ize these  officers.  Virgil  Penn,  past  na- 
tional chaplain -east  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police,  has  once  again  prepared 
a  moving  written  tribute  to  his  fellow 
officers,  and  a  prayer  which  symbolizes 
the  concern  for  police  officers  every- 
where. Solemnly,  and  with  the  utmost 
sympathy  to  the  brave  families  and 
friends  of  these  courageous  officers,  I 
present  the  RoUcall  of  Heroes : 

1979 ROLLCALL  OF  HEROES 1980 

During  the  past  year  One  Hundred  and 
Five  Law  Enforcement  Officers  gave  their 
lives  In  the  continuing  battle  against  crime 
In  America.  Although  deeply  touched  by 
these  sacrifices,  we  realize  we  have  little  con- 
trol over  the  destiny  of  our  fellow  offlcers. 
We  al.so  are  aware  that  we  have  sworn  to  do 
our  utmoet  In  suppressing  crime  In  the 
United  States,  no  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences are.  We  are  trained  In  Police  Acade- 
mies. Seminars  and  In-Service  Training 
classes  how  to  combat  the  many  serious  sit- 
uations that  arise.  However,  when  faced  with 
the  actual  confrontations  with  criminals,  we 
find  the  Incidents  often  change  during  the 
commission  of  these  crimes.  Some  of  our 
most  important  attributes  are  experience, 
courage  and  determination  to  protect  the 
citizens  of  America. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Officers  stand  In  the 
front  lines  of  the  never-ending  war  to  hold 
crime  to  a  minimum.  These  brave  men  are 
truly  soldiers  of  peace  and  are  as  vulnerable 
to  death  as  any  soldier  on  any  battlefield 
throughout  the  World  We.  therefore,  feel 
that  all  the  honor  and  reverence  we  can 
summon  should  be  conferred  upon  our 
Brother  Officers  who  have  lost  their  lives 
while  preserving  the  American  way  of  life. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  honor  ajid  effort 
of  the  United  States  Congress  In  recognizing 
the  sacrifices  these  men  have  made  by  hon- 
oring them  this  day.  Our  many  thanks  to 
Congressman  Barry  M.  Goldwater.  Jr  for  his 
continuing  Interest  In  behalf  of  all  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  In  this  great  land  of 
ours  May  the  Almighty  Commissioner  of  all 
men  bestow  His  favour  upon  each  and  every 
one  of  you  and  Bless  your  every  endeavor 
Virgil  D  Penn.  Jr 

Date,  Department-Agenct.   State.  Deceased 
Officers 

APRIL 

3:  Columbus.  Georgia:  Off.  James  Neal 
Bowers. 

II:  San  Diego.  California:  Off.  Michael  T. 
Anava,  shot  March  21.  1979. 

17:  Juneau,  Alaska:  two  officers,  names  not 
released. 

MAT 

2    Bessemer,  Alabama:  Lt.  Clifford  T   HIU. 
5    Cincinnati,  Ohio:  Off  Melvin  Henze. 
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10:  New  York  City,  New  York;  Off.  Robert 
Soldo. 

lO-  Naviito  P.D    Leunn.  Arizona!  Off.  Loren 


14:    Mississippi    State,    Mississippi:    Agent         29:    N.Y.    City,    Trans.    Auth. 
Harold  L.  Caldwell   (Bur.  of  Narcotics).  (City);   Off.  Irving  Smith. 

15:   New  York  Cltv    New  Vnrlt-   npt    Mplvtn 


New    York 
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10:  New  Tork  City,  New  York;  Off.  Robert 
Soldo. 

10:  Navajo  P.D.  Leupp.  Arizona;  Off.  Loren 
Whitehead. 

11 :  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina;  Off.  Terry 
Lee  Lanier. 

13:  Lufkln,  Texas;  Capt.  Don  Howard  WUl- 
mon. 

15:  Pike  County.  Kentucky;  Deputy  Earl 
Smith. 

16:  Union  Point.  Georgia;  Off  Thomas 
Rowry.  Jr. 

22 :  Marlon  County.  Kansas;  Deputy  John 
T.  Morgan. 

24:  U.S.  Customs.  Washington  State;  In- 
spector Jerry  Ward. 

29:  Los  Angeles  County,  California;  Deputy 
Jack  WUUams. 

30:  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Sgt.  William  Camp- 
bell. 

31 :  Rutherford  County,  North  Carolina; 
Capt.  Roy  Huskey.  Sgt.  Owen  Messersmlth. 
Ptl.  Robert  "Pete"  Peterson;  members  of 
North  Carolina  Highway  Patrol. 

JUNX 

1 :  Moorestown.  New  Jersey;  Sgt.  Prank 
Pullerton. 

2:  Walnut  Grove,  Mississippi;  Town  Mar- 
shall J   T  Trest 

4:  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Off.  John  Hubbell. 

8:  State  Police,  Maryland;  Tpr.  William  P. 
Mills,  Jr. 

8:  Gulf  Port.  Mississippi;  Off.  Buford  De 
Deaux. 

8:  Highway  Patrol.  South  Carolina;  Tpr. 
(name  not  released). 

10:  Albany,  Georgia;  Off.  Randy  Eugene 
Brown. 

13:  State  Police,  Pennsylvania;  Tpr.  Albert 
Izzo. 

25 :  Reno.  Nevada;  Off.  James  Hoff. 

30:  Jacksonville.  Texas;  Off.  Rosco  Lee. 

JCXY 

1 :  Harris  County,  Texas;  Res.  Deputy  Joe 
M.  West  brook. 

3  Lorain  County.  Ohio;  Deputy  Kenneth 
Tomaszewskl. 

10:  St.  Tammany  Parish.  Louisiana;  Sgt. 
John  W.  Bonnell. 

11:  Broward  County.  Florida;  Deputy 
Joseph  Conte. 

11:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Officer 
Artls  Lee  Norrls. 

19:  Highway  Patrol,  South  Carolina;  Ser- 
geant Robert  A.  Mobley 

25:  Deming.  New  Mexico;  Off.  Royce  L. 
Bennett. 

30:  Harris  Cotmty.  Texas;  Deputy  Albert 
Ochoa  Garza. 

AUGUST 

4:  Essex  County,  New  Jersey;  Ptl.  Joseph 
A.  Poochlo  (Park  Police) . 

9:  (P.BJ.  El  Centre,  California;  Special 
Agent  Charles  W.  Elmore  and  Special  Agent 
O.  Robert  Porter. 

9:  P3J.  Cleveland.  Ohio;  Special  Agent 
Johnnie  L.  Oliver. 

14:  Mobile,  Alabama;  Off.  Henry  J.  Booth. 

14:  Brunswick.  Maryland;  Chief  George  J. 
Morris. 

16:  Houston,  Texas:  City  Marshall  Charles 
H.  Baker. 

16:  Puerto  Rico,  Puerto  Rico;  Off.  Secun- 
dlno  Maldonado. 

17:  New  York  City,  New  York;  Off.  Thomas 
Schlmentl. 

17:  U.S.  Pish  &  Wild  Life.  New  Mexico; 
Agent  Gary  Lambert  and  Agent  Rob  Evans. 

19:  Baltimore.  Maryland;  Off  William  D. 
Albers. 

27:  Montlcello,  Georgia;  Off.  Robert  L 
Ootel. 

SEPTZKBER 

5:  Mayfleld  VlUage,  Ohio;  Off.  David  R 
Wiley. 

9:  New  York  City.  New  York;  Off.  Edwin 
Pogel. 

11:  Airport  P.D.,  Oklahoma;  Garland  Gar- 
rison (Oklahoma  City). 

13:  State  Police,  Alabama;  Tpr.  David  E 
Temple. 


14:  Mississippi  State,  Mississippi;  Agent 
Harold  L.  Caldwell   (Bur.  of  Narcotics). 

15:  New  York  City,  New  York;  Det.  Melvin 
Hopkins. 

26:  Los  Angeles,  California;  Off.  David  B. 
Kubly. 

30:  Los  Angeles  County,  California;  Ptl. 
Harold  L.  Edglngton  (Harbor  Police). 

OCTOBER 

1:  Essex  County,  New  Jersey;  Det.  John 
Tamburro  (Sheriff's  Office). 

8:  Lincoln  County,  New  Mexico;  Deputy 
Thomas  E.  Bedford  (Carrlzozo). 

16:  Maysvllle,  Kentucky;  Ptl.  Daniel  L. 
Hay. 

25:  Puerto  Rico.  Puerto  Rico;  Off.  Rafael 
Vasquez-Santlago  (Santurce). 

25:  Sacramento.  California;  Dep.  Sher. 
Christopher  W.  Boone. 

29:  Presque  Isle  County,  Michigan;  Sheriff 
Duane  Badder. 

NOVEMBER 

6:  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  Off.  Gerald  P. 
Griffin. 

7:  State  Police,  West  Virginia;  Tpr.  Philip 
Kesner  (Off  Duty). 

7:  State  Police,  Kentucky;  Tpr.  Edward  R. 
Harris. 

13:  Richmond.  Virginia;  Ptl.  Michael  P. 
Connors. 

18:  State  Police,  New  Mexico;  Tpr.  Dacid  L. 
Coker. 

29:  Birmingham.  Alabama;  Sgt.  Albert 
Eugene  Ballard. 

30:  Tucson  Pub,  Saf.  Dept.,  Arizona;  Off. 
(Narcotics  Squad)  John  C.  Walker. 

DECEMBER 

1 :  Lake  County,  Oregon;  Deputy  David 
Ralph  Sanchez. 

2:  Mequon,  Wisconsin;  Chief  Thomas  Leroy 
Buntrock. 

3:  Collier  County,  Florida;  Deputy  Arthur 
Allen  Amos. 

5:  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Off 
Maximo  Ortiz  Castillo. 

8:  Trenton,  New  Jersey;  Tpr.  George  Am- 
brosia (State  Police). 

12:  Portland.  Oregon;  Off.  David  Wayne 
Crowther  (Died  12/27/79). 

13:  Whlttler.  California;  Det.  Michael  Lee 
Lane. 

14:  Hillside.  New  Jersey;  Ptl.  Anthony 
Lordl,  Jr. 

21:  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania;  Off.  Wil- 
fred Doyle. 

22:  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rico;  Off.  Victor  L. 
Lopez  Rivera. 

26:  Barrlgada,  Guam  (Territory);  Off. 
Kuulei  Helen  Lizama  and  Off.  Rudy  C.  Igle- 
slaf.  Dept.  Public  Safety. 

1980    JANUARY 

3:  Apollo,  Pennsylvania;  Ptlmn.  Leonard 
C.  Miller. 

9:  Henry  County,  Indiana;  Det.  Sgt.  Ron- 
ald Lee  Lampe. 

14:  Denver.  Colorado;  Spec.  Agent  Perry 
Watklns  (U.S.  Secret  Service) . 

15:  Oak  Hill,  Ohio;  Ptlnm.  David  Alcox. 

16:  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  Ptlmn. 
William  Washington. 

17:  Live  Oak,  Texas;  Ptlmn.  Alfredo  Flores 
Aralza. 

19:  Hendersonvllle,  Tennessee;  Sgt.  Rich- 
ard L.  Bandy. 

28:  New  York  City.  New  York;  Off.  Cecil 
Sledge. 

FEBRUARY 

2:  Prince  George's  Co.,  Maryland;  Off.  An- 
tonio Martinez  Kelsey. 

2:  Raleigh.  North  Carolina;  Off.  Delmar 
Devon  Adams. 

11:  Metropolitan  P.D.,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Off.  Arthur  P.  Snyder. 

12:  New  York  City,  New  York;  Off.  Robert 
BUodeau. 

16:  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Ptlmn.  Alfred  N. 
Johnson. 

24:  N.Y.  Tran.  Auth.,  New  York  (City); 
Off.  Seraphlne  Calabrese. 


29:  N.Y.  City,  Trans.  Auth.,  New  York 
(City);   Off.  Irving  Smith. 

MARCH 

9:  St.  Clalr  Co.,  Alabama;  Deputy  Arlyn 
Gae  Lockley. 

15:  Broward  Co.,  Florida;  Deputy  Worth 
Edwards. 

APRIL 

3:  Decatur,  Texas;  Off.  James  L.  Bennett. 

3:  Jefferson  Co..  Kentucky;  Off.  Christopher 
M.  Dunn. 

5:  Whlgham,  Georgia:  Chief  MUwood  L. 
Stokes. 

5:  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico;  Ptlmn.  Jorge  L. 
Molena  Pacheco. 

8:  Chickasaw,  Alabama;  Off.  John  Ward 
Dotson. 

9:  Pella,  Iowa;  Ptlmn.  John  E.  Van  Haaften. 

12:  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado;  Off.  Au- 
gustus Joseph  Perrelra,  Jr. 

16:  Hoqulam,  Washington;  Off.  Donald  M 
Burke. 

17:  Penn  State  Police,  Pennsylvania; 
Trooper  David  D    Monahan. 

17:  State  Police,  New  Mexico;  Off.  Richard 
Gomez. 

23 :  Philadelphia,  PennsylvanU;  Off.  Robert 
Smith. 

1980 — National  Police  Prayer— 1980 
The  strife  is  o'er 
The  battle  done 
The  victory  of  life  is  won 

But  in  our  hearts  remain  the  sorrow  and 
loneliness  for  the  above  named  heroes  who 
have  gone  on  to  the  glory  of  Thy  Kingdom. 
Almighty  and  Merciful  Father  we  ask  that 
they  sleep  in  eternal  peace  with  Thee. 

And  Good  Lord  we  ask  Thy  Blessings  upon 
all  Law  Enforcement  Officers  throughout  the 
land. 

Protect  them  Oh  God  In  their  tJaily  patrols 
and  deliver  them  from  all  dangers  which 
they  face  each  day  of  their  lives.  Watch  over 
them  as  they  perform  the  dangerous  tasks 
assigned  to  them.  Imbue  them  with  mercy 
and  justice  while  keeping  order  in  this 
chaotic  world.  Bless  them  with  wisdom  to 
determine  the  force  needed  to  complete  their 
myriad  duties.  Give  them  the  wisdom  and 
strength  to  know  and  to  do  Thy  will,  and  in 
doing  so.  preserve  the  peace  and  tranquility 
of  America.  Deliver  them  from  all  temptation 
which  1.=;  thrown  In  their  way  and  when  the 
day  is  o'er  bring  them  safelv  home  to  their 
loved  ones.  This  we  ask  in  the  name  of  Thy 
Son  Jesus  who  sacrificed  His  all  that  the 
entire  world  would  be  protected  and  saved 
by  His  Grace. 
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LEGISLATION  FOR  CONGRESS  TO 
FORGO  PAY  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassleyi  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  measure  today  calling  for 
Congress  to  forgo  our  pay  adjustment 
for  fiscal  year  198L  Under  the  Federal 
Pay  Comparabihty  Act  of  1975.  annual 
pay  adjustments  procedures  are  estab- 
lished for  Members  of  Congress,  the 
president  pro  tern  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  House  and  Senate,  con- 
gressional employees  in  the  executive 
schedule,  and  certain  members  of  the 
judiciary.  My  bill  would  remove  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  from  consideration  for 
a  pay  Increase.  The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federal  Pay  would  still  be  empowered 
to  recommend  pay  adjustments  on  the 
basis  of  comparable  wages  in  the  private 


sector  for  executive  level  V  employees 
and  the  judiciary.  We,  as  Congressmen, 
must  not  be  lulled  into  thinking  the 
economy  is  healthy  enough  to  reward 
ourselves  in  this  fashion.  The  facts  show- 
that  we  cannot. 

Our  budget  balancing  is  a  charade. 
The  primary  reason  our  budget  is  bal- 
anced on  paper  is  because  individuals 
are  being  pushed  into  higher  tax  brack- 
ets by  cost  of  living  increases.  However, 
as  workers  earn  more  money,  they  pay 
a  higher  percentage  of  that  increase  to 
the  Government.  They  are,  in  essence, 
losing  money. 

Who  has  caused  this  demon  inflation? 
In  large  part,  the  Federal  Government 
is  responsible  for  iiiflation  by  deficit 
spending,  throwing  money  into  dead- 
end goods  not  useful  to  consumers  and 
expanding  the  money  supply  to  finance 
the  deficit.  Who  controls  the  Federal 
Government's  pursestrings?  We  do.  Con- 
gress must  take  the  blame  squarely  for 
inflation.  It  is  lunacy  to  give  ourselves 
a  "cost-of-living"  increase  for  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living  we  have  caused. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  automatically  receive  a  pay  raise 
in  view  of  our  dubious  performance. 
Each  Member  should  "go  on  the  record" 
on  this  important  issue  and  stand  by  this 
critical  vote. 

Congress  must  exercise  moral  leader- 
ship on  this  issue.  Federal  employees  will 
probably  not  get  a  cost-of-living  increase 
equivalent  to  the  inflation  rate.  Employ- 
ees in  depressed  industries  are  being  laid 
off  for  the  sake  of  our  national  economic 
recovery. 

Americans  must  endure  high  interest 
rates  and  postpone  any  major  purchases 
as  a  contribution  to  the  fight  against  in- 
flation. Farmers  and  small  businessmen 
must  delay  any  capital  improvement 
{.irojects  to  furthei  our  efforts  toward  a 
more  stable  economy.  In  the  face  of  all 
this  national  sacrifice,  is  not  foregoing 
our  pay  raise  the  least  we  can  ask  of 
ourselves? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  and  all  of  the 
other  distinguished  Members  of  this  body 
to  join  with  me  in  exercising  a  little  self- 
restraint  and  demand  the  deletion  of  our 
comparability  pay  increase.* 


FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  AND  "DEATH 
OP  A  PRINCESS" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  freedom 
of  speech  be  protected  when  Government 
subsidizes,  regulates,  controls,  and  issues 
licenses  for  radio  and  TV  stations?  This 
question  has  certainly  been  brought  to 
the  forefront  this  past  week  with  the 
controversy  over  the  TV  production, 
Death  of  a  Princess,"  and  today's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Saudis  will  "pun- 
ish" us  with  a  $2-per-barrel  price  in- 
crease and  I  hope  that  is  all  they  do. 

As  to  deciding  whose  rights  shall  gain 
pnority— the  station  management,  the 
State  Department,  the  taxpayer  who 
wants  to  see  the  movie,  or  the  taxpayer 
.^•nn»  '^^  not^one  has  an  impossible  task 
in^tf.n  •^P*''"^  ^^^^°  was  created  by 
initially  violating  the  Constitution  with 


regard  to  ireedom  of  speech  and  prop- 
erty rights  of  all  American  citizens. 

Confiscating  tax  dollars  from  unsus- 
pecting and  unwilling  productive  citizens 
to  support  the  Public  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  is  the  act  that  set  the  stage 
for  the  controversy.  Although  this  may 
be  the  first  controversy  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  average  person,  to  some 
degree  this  issue  exists  with  every  broad- 
cast produced  or  partially  produced  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  How  can  this  be  fair 
to  everyone  when  there  is  no  issue  that 
everyone  agrees  on?  Why  should  anyone 
be  forced  to  subsidize  the  broadcast  of 
anything,  at  any  time,  if  he  or  she  does 
not  agree  with  it?  The  only  answer  that 
can  be  conceivably  given  is  that  in  a  free 
society,  no  one  should  be.  The  whole 
issue  demonstrates  so  well  the  fallacy  of 
collective  rights  versus  the  true  concept 
of  individual  rights. 

Even  though  this  point  is  usually  ig- 
nored, since  most  programs  are  not  con- 
troversial, this  is  no  justification  for  it 
as  a  policy.  If  anything,  it's  this  period  of 
seduction  that  allows  the  concept  of  pub- 
lic control  and  subsidy  of  the  media  to 
gain  acceptance.  When  a  major  confron- 
tation finally  Occurs,  as  with  the  "Death 
of  a  Princess,"  the  real  issue  is  ignored, 
and  the  relative  rights  of  interested  par- 
ties are  eagerly  championed. 

We  then  hear  great  oratory  over  first 
amendment  rights,  "to  see  any  program 
desired."  Therefore,  all  public  TV  sta- 
tions must  be  forced  to  show  the  film, 
removing  the  "right"  of  the  station  man- 
ager to  use  his  judgment.  This  was  the 
argument  of  the  Federal  District  Court 
judge  in  Houston  when  she  ordered 
channel  8  to  show  "Death  of  a  Princess" 
against  the  station's  better  judgment. 

If  the  taxpayer  who  helps  subsidize  the 
making  of  the  film  and  the  station  that 
is  to  show  it  get  their  "rights"  protected, 
what  about  the  rights  of  the  taxpayer 
who  disagrees?  Whose  rights  are  to  be 
superior?  Since  rights  cannot  be  arbi- 
trary or  relative,  no  equitable  solution 
can  be  found.  If  we  do  not  look  at  the 
basic  problem — the  violation  of  all  tax- 
payers' rights  in  financing  public  TV — 
animosity,  anger,  and  frustration  will  re- 
sult, for  there  is  no  way  to  satisfy  all 
concerned. 

The  State  Department  has  a  stake  in 
this  as  well.  If  the  film  had  been  pre- 
sented on  private  TV,  and  financed  with 
private  funds,  it  could  say  nothing.  How- 
ever, when  taxpayers'  dollars  are  being 
used  to  precipitate  a  diplomatic  crisis,  it 
seems  that  their  concerns,  interests,  and 
recommendations  should  carry  some 
weight. 

Control  over  commercial  TV  and  radio 
has  the  same  implication.  Relicensing 
and  equal-time  provisions  have  an  effect 
on  what  the  media  can  and  cannot  do. 
This  problem,  although  minor,  at  pres- 
ent, can  get  more  serious  quickly,  since 
the  vehicle  for  control  is  already  in  place. 
It  is  amazing  what  can  be  done  in  the 
name  of  a  national  emergency.  If  your 
bank  account  can  be  frozen,  the  minds 
of  those  who  manage  TV  and  radio  can 
be  "frozen"  as  well,  under  emergency 
circumstances. 

Since  we  live  in  a  most  imperfect 
world,  one  rapidly  losing  any  under- 
standing or  regard  for  personal  liberty. 


the  only  proper  "solution"  for  now  would 
have  been  for  the  courts  to  neither  com- 
pel nor  prohibit  the  PBS  from  broadcast- 
ing any  program.  Public  pressure  under 
these  circumstances  should  be  the  most 
powerful  and  useful  tool  to  monitor,  to 
some  degree,  the  programs  shown  on 
public  TV  at  taxpayers'  expense. 

"Death  of  a  Princess  "  is  only  the  be- 
giiming,  for  soon,  as  public  televisiwi  de- 
teriorates and  inappropriate  and  even 
immoral  shows  are  broadcast,  the  Issue 
will  be  raised  and  not  solved,  so  long  as 
the  basic  cause  is  not  examined. 

This  is  not  imlike  the  issue  of  deeply 
religious,  pro-hfe  Americans  being 
forced,  by  the  gun  of  the  IRS,  to  finance 
the  destruction  of  innocent  life  through 
Government-paid  abortions.  Here  the 
demand  of  one  individual  for  the  de- 
struction of  life  is  claimed  as  a  right, 
which  takes  precedence  over  the  rights 
of  productive  citizens  to  keep  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  and  not  become  partici- 
pants in  an  act  they  consider  abhorent 
This  bizarre  twisting  of  the  concept  of 
rights,  if  not  understood  and  rectified, 
could  destroy  our  free  Nation.  This  con- 
flict of  rights  is  pervasive  throughout 
our  society  and  is  involved  in  most  of 
our  legislative  activities  here  in  Congress. 
In  a  free  society,  where  civil  Uberties 
must  be  protected,  how  can  one  maintain 
order  and  yet  never  violate  the  civil 
rights  of  any  student  or  taxpayer  in  a 
compulsory  public  school  system  central- 
ly managed  by  the  Federal  Government? 
There  is  no  way  the  so-called  "right" 
of  a  Marxist  to  speak  out  in  a  tax-sup- 
ported institution  can  be  reconciled  with 
the  rights  of  those  who  have  to  pay.  This 
same  problem  obviously  exists  with  pub- 
lic broadcasting  as  well.  Rules  of  deco- 
rum and  decency,  when  impKjsed.  will 
violate  somebody's  wishes,  and  if  they 
arc  in  school  by  force,  their  civil  rights 
will  of  necessity  be  violated. 

Whenever  anybody  benefits  from  the 
use  of  Government  force,  this  benefit 
must  be  achieved  at  the  expense  of  some- 
one else.  All  welfare  legislation — corpo- 
rate or  social — is  based  on  this  premise, 
and,  tragically,  the  little  people  of  Amer- 
ica, those  still  willing  to  work  without 
Government  assistance,  pay  all  the  bills 
both  literally  and  with  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom.  This  must  end.  if  we  expect  to 
preserve  our  American  constitutional 
system  of  government. 

I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  ex- 
cerpts from  an  excellent  essay  on  owner- 
ship of  the  airwaves  by  Ajm  Rand. 
The  Property  Status  of  Airwaves 
(By  Ayn  Rand) 
Any  material  element  or  resource  which,  in 
order  to  become  of  use  or  value  to  men,  re- 
quires the  application  of  human  knowledge 
and  effort,  should  be  private  property — by  the 
right  of  those  who  apply  the  knowledge  and 
effort. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  broadcasting 
frequencies  or  waves,  because  they  are  pro- 
duced by  human  action  and  do  not  exist 
without  it.  What  exists  in  nature  is  only  the 
potential  and  the  space  through  which  those 
waves  must  travel. 

Just  as  two  trains  cannot  travel  on  the 
same  section  of  track  at  the  same  time,  so 
two  broadcasts  cannot  use  the  same  fre- 
quency at  the  same  time  in  the  same  area 
without  "Jamming  "  each  other.  There  is  no 
difference  in  principle  between  the  ownership 
of  land  and  the  ownership  of  airways  The 
only  Issue  Is  the  task  of  defining  the  appUca- 
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sphere.  It  is  on  this  task  that  the  American      the  user  of  a  radio  frequency  would  own  it     for   entertainment   of   the   curious.    It   is   a 
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Ushed  in  this  country,  they  will  have  origi- 
nated in  radio  and  television. 

The  Act  of  1927  granted  to  a  government 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  as        These  same  principles   of  comparing 
everybody  wishes  to  avoid  them,  we  all     risks  are  also  at  the  heart  of  H.R.  6745. 

fQf»a     riclrc     tn    niiT*     VidoHV*     onH     cofofu     in        tVin    1?aHioti/^v^    ^^J^r^t^n^     A  «f    ^1    lOTn     ^1^^ 
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tlon  of  property  rights  to  this  particular 
sphere.  It  Is  on  this  task  that  the  American 
government  has  failed  dismally,  with  incal- 
culably disastrous  consequences. 

There  Is  no  essential  difference  between  a 
broadcast  and  a  concert:  the  former  merely 
transmits  sounds  over  a  longer  distance  and 
requires  more  complex  technical  equipment. 
No  one  would  venture  to  claim  that  a  pianist 
may  own  his  lingers  and  his  piano,  but  the 
space  Inside  the  concert  hall — through  which 
the  sound  waves  he  produces  travel — Is  "pub- 
lic property"  and.  therefore,  he  has  no  right 
to  give  a  concert  without  a  license  from  the 
government.  Yet  this  Is  the  absurdity  foisted 
on  our  broadcasting  Industry. 

The  chief  argument  in  support  of  the  no- 
tion that  broadcasting  frequencls  should  be 
"public  property"  has  been  stated  succinctly 
by  Justice  Frankfurter:  "| Radio]  facilities 
are  limited;  they  are  not  available  to  all  who 
may  wish  to  use  them;  the  radio  spectrum 
simply  Is  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
everybody.  There  Is  a  fixed  natural  limitation 
upon  the  number  of  stations  that  can  operate 
without  Interfering  with  one  another." 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  Is  obvious. 
The  number  of  broadcasting  frequencies  is 
limited;  so  Is  the  number  of  concert  halls; 
so  is  the  amount  of  oil  or  wheat  or  diamonds; 
so  is  the  acreage  of  land  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe.  There  Is  no  material  element  or 
value  that  exists  In  unlimited  quantity.  And 
If  a  "wish"  to  use  a  certain  "facility"  Is  the 
criterion  of  the  right  to  use  It,  then  the  uni- 
verse is  simply  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate all  those  who  harbor  wishes  for  the 
unearned. 

It  Is  the  proper  task  of  the  government  to 
protect  Individual  rights  and,  as  part  of  It. 
to  formulate  the  laws  by  which  these  rights 
are  to  be  Implemented  and  adjudicated.  It  is 
the  government's  responsibility  to  define  the 
application  of  individual  rights  to  a  given 
sphere  of  activity — to  define  (i.e..  to  Iden- 
tify), not  to  create.  Invent,  donate,  or  ex- 
propriate. The  question  of  defining  the  ap- 
plication of  property  rights  has  arisen  fre- 
quently, in  the  wake  of  major  scientific  dis- 
coveries or  inventions,  such  as  the  question 
of  oil  rights,  vertical  space  rights,  etc.  In 
most  cases,  the  American  government  was 
guided  by  the  proper  principle:  it  sought  to 
protect  all  the  individual  rights  Involved,  not 
to  abrogate  them. 

A  notable  example  of  the  proper  method 
of  establishing  private  ownership  from 
scratch,  in  a  previously  ownerless  area,  is  the 
Homestead  Act  of  1862.  by  which  the  govern- 
ment opened  the  western  frontier  for  settle- 
ment and  turned  "public  land"  over  to  pri- 
vate owners.  The  government  offered  a  160- 
acre  farm  to  any  adult  citizen  who  would 
settle  on  it  and  cultivate  it  for  five  years, 
after  which  it  would  become  his  property. 
Although  that  land  was  originally  regarded, 
in  law,  as  ■public  property."  the  method  of 
Its  allocation,  in  fact,  followed  the  proper 
principle  (in  fact,  but  not  In  explicit  ideo- 
logical Intention).  The  citizens  did  not  have 
to  pay  the  government  as  If  it  were  an  owner; 
ownership  began  with  them,  and  they  earned 
It  by  the  method  which  is  the  source  and 
root  of  the  concept  of  "property" :  by  working 
on  unused  material  resources,  by  turning  a 
wlldemees  into  a  civilized  settlement.  Thus, 
the  government,  in  this  case,  was  acting  not 
as  the  owner  but  as  the  custodian  of  owner- 
less resources  who  defines  objectively  impar- 
tial rules  by  which  potential  owners  may 
acquire  them. 

This  should  have  been  the  princiole  and 
pattern  of  the  allocation  of  broadcasting 
frequencies. 

As  soon  as  it  became  apparent  that  radio 
broadcasting  had  opened  a  new  realm  of 
material  resources  which.  In  the  absence 
of  legal  definitions,  would  become  a  wilder- 
ness of  clashing  individual  claims,  the  gov- 
ernment should  have  promulgated  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  Homestead  Act  of  the  airways^ 
an   act   defining  private  property  rights   in 


the  new  realm,  establishing  the  rule  that 
the  user  of  a  radio  frequency  would  own  It 
after  he  had  operated  a  station  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  and  allocating  all  fre- 
quencies by  the  rule  of  priority,  i.e.,  "first 
come,  first  served." 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  development  of 
commercial  radio  took  many  years  of  strug- 
gle and  experimentation,  and  that  the  gold- 
rush  of  the  "wishers"  did  not  start  until 
the  pioneers — who  had  taken  the  risks  of 
venturing  into  the  unknown — had  built  It 
Into  a  bright  promise  of  great  commercial 
value.  By  what  right,  code,  or  standard 
was  anyone  entitled  to  that  value  except  the 
men  who  had  created  It? 

If  the  government  had  adhered  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  property  rights,  and  the 
pioneers"  ownership  had  been  legally  es- 
tablished, then  a  latecomer  who  wished  to 
acquire  a  radio  station  would  have  had  to 
buy  It  from  one  of  the  original  owners  (as 
Is  the  case  with  every  other  tjrpe  of  prop- 
erty). The  fact  that  the  number  of  available 
frequencies  was  limited  would  have  served, 
not  to  entrench  the  original  owners,  but  to 
threaten  their  hold.  If  they  did  not  make  the 
best  economic  use  of  their  property  (which 
Is  what  free  competition  does  to  every  other 
type  of  property) .  With  a  limited  supply 
and  a  growing  demand,  competition  would 
have  driven  the  market  value  of  a  radio  (and 
later.  TV)  station  so  high  that  only  the 
most  competent  men  could  have  afforded  to 
buy  It  or  to  keep  it;  a  man.  "unable  to  make 
a  profit,  could  not  have  long  afforded  to 
waste  so  valuable  a  property.  Who,  on  a  free 
market,  determines  the  economic  success  or 
failure  of  an  enterprise?  The  public  (the  pub- 
lic as  a  sum  of  individual  producers,  view- 
ers, and  listeners,  each  making  his  own 
decisions — not  as  a  single,  helpless,  disem- 
bodied collective  with  a  few  bureaucrats  pos- 
turing as  the  spokesmen  of  Its  will  on 
earth) . 

Contrary  to  the  "argument  from  scarcity," 
if  you  want  to  make  a  "limited"  resource 
available  to  the  whole  people,  make  it  pri- 
vate property  and  throw  it  on  a  free,  open 
market. 

The  "argument  from  scarcity,"  Inci- 
dentally, is  outdated,  even  in  Its  literal 
meaning:  with  the  discovery  of  ultra-high 
frequencies,  there  are  more  broadcasting 
channels  available  today  than  prospective 
applicants  willing  to  pioneer  in  their  de- 
velopment. As  usual,  the  "wishers"  seek,  not 
to  create,  but  to  take  over  the  rewards  and 
advantages  created  by  others.  .  .  . 

Collectlvists  frequently  cite  the  early  years 
of  radio  as  an  example  of  the  failure  of  free 
enterprise.  In  those  years,  when  broadcasters 
had  no  property  rights  in  radio,  no  legal 
protection  or  recourse,  the  airways  were  a 
chaotic  no  man's  land  where  anyone  could 
use  any  frequency  he  pleased  and  Jam  any- 
one else.  Some  profesional  broadcasters  tried 
to  divide  their  frequencies  by  private  agree- 
ments, which  they  could  not  enforce  on  oth- 
ers; nor  could  they  fight  the  interference 
of  stray,  maliciously  mischievous  amateurs. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  used,  then  and  now, 
to  urge  and  justify  government  control  of 
radio. 

This  Is  an  Instance  of  capitalism  taking 
the  blame  for  the  evils  of  its  enemies. 

The  chaos  of  the  airways  was  an  example, 
not  of  free  enterprise,  but  of  anarchy.  It 
was  caused,  not  by  private  property  rights, 
but  by  their  absence.  It  demonstrated  why 
capitalism  Is  Incompatible  with  anarchism, 
why  men  do  need  a  government  and  what  is 
a  government's  proper  function.  What  was 
needed  was  legality,  not  controls. 

■What  was  Imposed  was  worse  than  con- 
trols: outright  nationalization  By  a  grad- 
ual, uncontested  process — by  ideological  de- 
fault— it  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  air- 
ways belong  to  "the  people"  and  are  "public 
property." 

Radio  communication  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  a  business  carried  on  for 


private  gain,  for  private  advertisement,  or 
for  entertainment  of  the  curious.  It  Is  a 
public  concern  Impressed  with  the  public 
trust  and  to  be  considered  primarily  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  Interest  in  the  same 
extent  and  upon  the  basis  of  the  same  gen- 
eral principles  as  our  other  public  utilities. 

This  was  said  by  Herbert  Hoover,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  In  1924. 

It  was  Hoover  who  fought  for  government 
control  of  radio  and,  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, made  repeated  attempts  to  extend 
government  power  beyond  the  limits  set  by 
the  legislation  of  the  time,  attempts  to  at- 
tach detailed  conditions  to  radio  licenses, 
which  he  had  no  legal  authority  to  do  and 
which  were  repeatedly  negated  by  the  courts. 
It  was  Hoover's  influence  that  was  largely  re- 
sponsible for  that  tombstone  of  the  radio 
(and  the  then  unborn  television)  industry 
known  £is  the  Act  of  1927,  which  established 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  with  all  of  its 
autocratic,  discretionary,  undefined,  and  un- 
definable  powers.  (That  Act — with  minor  re- 
visions and  amendments.  Including  the  Act 
of  1934  that  changed  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  Into  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission — is  still,  in  all  essential  re- 
spects, the  basic  legal  document  ruling  the 
broadcasting  industry  today.) 

The  Act  of  1927  did  not  confine  the  govern- 
ment to  the  role  of  a  traffic  policeman  of  the 
air  who  protects  the  rights  of  broadcasters 
from  technical  interference  (which  is  all  that 
was  needed  and  all  that  a  government  should 
properly  do).  It  established  service  to  the 
"public  Interest,  convenience,  or  necessity"  as 
the  criterion  by  which  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  was  to  Judge  applicants  for 
broadcasting  licenses  and  accept  or  reject 
them.  Since  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
"public  interest  "  (other  than  the  sum  of  the 
individual  interests  of  individual  citizens), 
since  that  collectivlst  catchphrase  has  never 
been  and  can  never  be  defined,  it  amounted 
to  a  blank  check  on  power  over  the  broad- 
casting Industry,  granted  to  whatever  bu- 
reaucrats happened  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Commission. 

It  was  the  so-called  "conservatives  "—In- 
cluding some  of  the  pioneers,  some  of  the 
broadcasting  industry's  executives  who.  to- 
day, are  complaining  and  protesting — who 
ran  to  the  government  for  regulations  and 
controls,  who  cheered  the  notion  of  "public 
property"  and  service  to  the  '"public  Interest." 

Many  businessmen,  of  the  mixed-economy 
persuasion,  resent  the  actual  nature  of  capi- 
talism; they  believe  that  It  is  safer  to  hold  a 
position,  not  by  right,  but  by  favor;  they 
dread  the  competition  of  a  free  market  and 
they  feel  that  a  bureaucrat's  friendship  Is 
much  easier  to  win  Pull,  not  merit,  is  their 
form  of  ""social  .security."'  They  believe  that 
they  will  always  succeed  at  courting,  pres- 
suring, or  bribing  a  bureaucrat,  who  Is  "a 
good  fellow""  they  can  ""get  along  with""  and 
who  will  protect  them  from  that  merciless 
stronger:  the  abler  competitor. 

Consider  the  special  privileges  to  be  found 
in  the  status  of  a  certified  servant  of  the 
"'public  Interest"  and  a  licensed  user  of 
"public  property.""  Not  only  does  It  place  a 
man  outside  the  reach  of  economic  competi- 
tion, but  it  also  spares  him  the  responsi- 
bility and  the  costs  entailed  In  private  prop- 
erty It  grants  him  gratuitously  the  use  of  a 
broadcasting  frequency  for  which  he  would 
have  had  to  pay  an  enormous  price  on  a  free 
market  and  would  not  have  been  able  to 
keep  for  long.  If  he  sent  forth  through  the 
air  the  kind  of  unconscionable  trash  he  is 
sending  forth  today. 

Such  are  the  vested  Interests  made  possi- 
ble by  the  doctrine  of  the  "public  interest"" — 
and  such  are  the  beneficiaries  of  any  form, 
version,  or  degree  of  the  doctrine  of  '"public 
property."' 

Now  observe  the  practdcal  demonstration 
of  the  fact  that  without  property  rights,  no 
other  rights  are  possible.  If  censorship  and 
the  suppression  of  free  speech  ever  get  estab- 
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lished  In  this  country,  they  will  have  origi- 
nated in  radio  and  television. 

The  Act  of  1927  granted  to  a  government 
Commission  total  power  over  the  profes- 
sional fate  of  broadcasters,  with  the  "public 
interest"  as  the  criterion  of  Judgment — and, 
simultaneously,  forbade  the  Commission  to 
censor  radio  programs.  Prom  the  start,  and 
progressively  louder  through  the  years,  many 
voices  have  been  pointing  out  that  this  is  a 
contradiction  impossible  to  practice.  If  a 
commissioner  has  to  Judge  which  applicant 
for  a  broadcasting  license  will  best  serve  the 
■"public  interest,"'  how  can  he  Judge  It  with- 
out Judging  the  content,  nature,  and  value 
of  the  programs  the  applicants  have  offered 
or  will  offer? 

The  result  was  what  It  had  to  be  (Illus- 
trating once  more  the  power  of  basic  prin- 
ciples) :  by  gradual,  unobtrusive,  progres- 
sively accelerating  steps,  the  Commission 
enlarged  its  control  over  the  content  of 
radio  and  television  programs.  No,  the  Com- 
mission did  not  censor  specific  programs:  It 
merely  took  cognizance  of  program  content 
at  license-renewal  time.  What  was  establish- 
ed was  worse  than  open  censorship  (which 
could  be  knocked  out  In  a  court  of  law)  : 
It  was  the  unprovable.  Intangible,  Insidious 
censoTship-by-displeasure — the  usual,  and 
only,  result  of  any  non-objectlve  legislation. 

Nor  can  the  freedom  of  one  medium  of 
communication  be  destroyed  without  af- 
fecting all  the  others.  When  censorship  of 
radio  and  television  becomes  fully  accepted, 
as  a  fait  accompli.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
all  the  other  media — books,  magazines, 
newspapers,  lectures — follow  suit,  unobtru- 
sively, unofficially,  and  by  the  same  method: 
overtly,  in  the  name  of  the  "public  interest"; 
covertly,  for  fear  of  government  reprisals. 
(This  process  is  taking  place  already  ) 

So  much  for  the  relationship  of  "human"' 
rights  to  property  rights. 

Since  ""public  property"'  Is  a  collectivlst 
fiction,  since  the  public  as  a  whole  can 
neither  use  nor  dispose  of  its  '"property,"" 
that  ""property"'  will  always  be  taken  over  by 
some  political  "elite""  by  a  small  clique  which 
will  then  rule  the  public. 

There  Is  only  one  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  It  has  to  start  at  the  base;  nothing 
le,ss  will  do.  The  airway  should  be  turned 
over  to  private  ownership.  The  only  way  to 
do  it  now  Is  to  sell  radio  and  television 
frequencies  to  the  highest  bidders  (by  an 
objectively  deflnd.  open,  Impartial  proc- 
ess)— and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  grue- 
some fiction  of  ""public  property."" 

Such  a  reform  cannot  be  accomollshed 
overnight;  it  will  take  a  long  struggle;  but 
that  is  the  ultimate  goal  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  capitalism  should  bear  in  mind. 
That  Is  the  only  way  to  correct  the  disas- 
trous, atavistic  error  made  by  capitalism's 
alleged  defenders. 

I  say  "atavistic.""  becaue  It  took  many  cen- 
turies before  primitive,  nomadic  tribes  of 
savages  reached  the  concept  of  private  prop- 
erty—specifically, land  property,  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  civilization.  It  is 
a  tragic  Irony  that  In  the  presence  of  a  new 
realm  opened  by  a  gigantic  achievement  of 
science,  our  political  and  Intellectual  lead- 
ers reverted  to  the  mentality  of  primitive 
nomads  and,  unable  to  conceive  of  property 
rights,  declared  the  new  realm  to  be  a  tribal 
hunting  ground. 


n  2000 
TOWARD  MORE  EFFECTIVE  REGU- 
LATION OF  HEALTH  AND  SAFETY: 
RISK  COMPARISON  COMES  TO  THE 
FOREFRONT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ritter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  as 
everybody  wishes  to  avoid  them,  we  all 
face  risks  to  our  health  and  safety  in 
daily  life.  We  can,  and  do,  try  to  reduce 
these  risks.  But  reducing  them  costs 
money  and  resources.  Even  the  act  of  re- 
ducing one  risk  may  introduce  a  different 
one,  perhaps  worse  than  the  first.  We 
may  limit  the  use  of  coal,  for  example, 
but  what  are  the  risks  of  its  alterna- 
tives— OPEC  oil,  nuclear  powerplants. 
synthetic  fuels,  and  so  forth?  If  we  ban 
saccharin,  w'hat  are  the  risks  of  its  al- 
ternatives— an  increased  use  of  sugar,  for 
example.  Congress  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies, with  the  best  of  intentions,  have 
sometimes  caused  more  harm  than  good 
in  trying  to  reduce  risks. 

Our  Nation  "s  money  and  resources  are 
limited,  especially  in  these  inflationary 
times.  So  we  must  make  intelligent  com- 
parisons between  the  alternative  risks 
before  trying  to  set  priorities  for  choos- 
ing among  them.  We  must  also  compare 
the  risks  to  human  life  and  health  of 
different  levels  of  regulatory  standards, 
such  as  allowable  percentages  of  a  par- 
ticular pollutant.  Such  levels  can  range 
from  sulfur  in  coal  to  asbestos  in  hair 
dryers.  These  risks  must  then  be  com- 
pared with  everyday  risks  we  all  take 
and  all  understand,  such  as  driving, 
smoking,  drinking,  and  so  forth.  Using 
such  comparison  of  alternative  risks. 
Government  can  stop  regulating  blindly 
and  move  toward  more  balanced,  sensi- 
ble regulation  of  risks  in  the  1980's. 

To  help  the  U.S.  Government  do  that, 
I  have  introduced  H.R.  4939  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  U.S.  regulatory  agencies 
to  compare  risks  between  alternatives  in 
areas  like  technology  and  human  health. 
The  step  forward  this  bill  would  provide 
is  especially  important  now,  in  view  of 
the  groundswell  of  attention  being  given 
to  comparison  of  risks,  both  in  Congress 
and  among  scientists.  I  wish  to  bring 
some  of  these  recent  developments  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  during  the 
hearings  this  week  on  my  comparative 
risk  legislation. 

Several  recent  actions  in  Congress  have 
been  stimulated  by  concerns  over  risks 
of  nuclear  energy.  This  is  particularly  of 
interest  at  a  time  when  increased  reli- 
ance on  OPEC  oil  adds  a  special  urgency 
to  the  debate  over  energy  risks.  One  bill 
involving  comparisons  of  risks  is  the 
Emergency  Evacuation  Act  of  1980,  In- 
troduced by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wydler)  .  In  making  our  prep- 
arations for  citizen  evacuation  in  the 
event  of  any  disaster,  it  is  important  for 
planners  not  only  to  draw  upon  the  con- 
siderable experience  of  evacuations  from 
previous  non-nuclear  accidents,  but  also 
to  consider  how  probable  each  potential 
source  of  disaster  is.  J\)r  example,  the 
risks  of  a  major  dam  breaking,  the 
danger  from  a  major  chemical  facility, 
the  danger  from  a  large  oil  depot  and 
the  potential  risk  of  a  nuclear  plant  all 
must  be  considered. 

Another  bill  is  H.R.  7078,  the  Nuclear 
Safety  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1980,  Introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  McCormack).  This  is 
broader.  It  compares  the  risks  of  poten- 
tial day-to-day  harm  to  the  public  from 
the  operation  of  nuclear  and  other  types 
of  powerplants. 


These  same  principles  of  comparing 
risks  are  also  at  the  heart  of  H.R.  6745. 
the  Radiation  Control  Act  of  1979.  also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Wydler.  While  focus- 
ing on  the  radiation  risks  from  nuclear 
energy,  it  requires  a  comparison  and  un- 
derstanding of  risks  from  different 
sources  of  radiation,  such  as  radiation 
from  chest  X-ray,  dental  X-ray,  living  In 
Denver,  radon  gas  in  stoves,  and  so  forth 

Still  another  example  of  how  Congress 
is  beginning  to  make  use  of  the  tool  of 
comparison  of  risks  is  the  amendment 
by  Barry  (joldwater.  Jr..  of  California, 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  Authoriza- 
tion bill,  H.R.  6627,  as  passed  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  This  amendment  requires  a 
comparison  of  the  risk  from  nuclear 
wastes  with  the  risk  of  uranium  ore 
simply  lying  in  the  ground  before  min- 
ing. Repositories  to  dispose  of  these 
wastes  are  to  be  designed  with  a  com- 
parison of  these  risks  in  mind.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sensible  outlook  In  trying 
to  put  the  administration's  long-found- 
ering waste  management  program  on 
track. 

All  the  above  mentioned  bills  Involve 
the  comparison  of  risks  in  some  way  and 
have  borrowed  from  my  ideas  on  this 
matter.  However.  H.R  4939  goes  one  im- 
portant step  further.  It  Is.  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  first  attempt  in  Congress  to  use 
comparison  of  risks  in  a  broad,  compre- 
hensive way  as  a  means  to  make  Federal 
regulation  work  better.  In  that  sense,  this 
week's  hearings  are  a  landmark  In  the 
development  of  this  concept. 

In  addition,  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  just  added  to  the  report  on 
its  major  regulatory  reform  bill  impor- 
tant comparison-of-risk  language. 

Mr.  Speaker,  comparison  of  risks  Is 
clearly  an  idea  whose  legislative  time  has 
come.  Today  and  tomorrow,  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research,  and 
Technology  is  holding  hearings  on  H.R 
4939.  These  hearings  are  exploring  how 
risk  comparison  can  become  a  valuable 
instrument  of  U.S.  regulatory  policy. 
They  involve  testimony  from  distin- 
guished witnesses  from  universities,  reg- 
ulatory agencies.  Industry,  labor,  and 
Congress.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  find 
these  hearings  useful  as  a  key  part  of  the 
public  discussion  of  the  use  of  risk  com- 
parison. 

We  are  honored  to  have  scheduled  as 
witnesses  distinguished,  knowledgeable 
and  articulate  persons,  each  of  whom  Is 
extremely  well  qualified  to  give  insight 
into  ways  in  which  comparison  of  risks 
can  be  used  to  improve  Government  reg- 
ulation that  affects  our  lives.  The  list  of 
scheduled  witnesses  is  shown  below 

At  a  time  of  high  inflation,  Govern- 
ment must  be  frugal  with  the  way  It 
spends  our  tax  dollars.  Comparison  of 
risks  is  a  way  for  regulatory  agencies  to 
do  a  better  job  of  protecting  the  public — 
by  targeting  their  limited  resources  on 
the  most  serious  threats  to  health  and 
safety  instead  of  regulating  "blindly." 
Comparison  of  risks  brings  Government 
regulation  Into  the  1980's. 

The  list  of  witnesses  scheduled  to  ap- 
pear at  the  comparison-of-risks  hear- 
ings is  as  follows: 
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WrrNissES  ScHEDtn-rD  to  Testitt  at  ""Com- 
PAXisoN  OF  Risks'"  Bill  Heabiucs 


Medical  Association  reports  that  there  Is 
evidence  that  moderate  sodium  restric- 


Last  summer  the  American  Medical 
Association  went  further  and  their  house 
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industry  of  average  sodium  and  potas- 

_: »»»*.n*.,*r.    f^w   n    fr\f\/^    oc    WacoH   t\n    an 


low  to  guarantee  fast  Federal  cost  recovery. 
Ace.  No.  111886,  CED-80-69.  March  25. 


Drug         Enforcement         Administrations 
CENlAC  Program— An  Effective  ADDrc*ch  to 
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WrrJTESSES  ScHEDXTLrD  TO  Testitt  at  "Com- 
PASisoN  OF  Risks"  Bill  HtAamcs 

MAT    14,    1980  WITNESSES 

Dr.  James  Vaupel,  Institute  of  Policy 
Sciences  and  Public  Affairs,  Duke  University. 

Dr.  Walter  Albers.  Head  of  Societal  Analysis 
Department,  General  Motors  Research  Labor- 
atory. 

Dr.  Howard  Raiffa,  Graduate  School  of  Bus- 
iness Administration,  Harvard  University. 

Dr.  William  McCarvlUe,  Director.  Environ- 
mental Affairs.  Monsanto  Industrial  Chemi- 
cals. 

Mr  David  Donlger,  National  Resource  De- 
fense Council. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Ashford,  M.I.T.  Center  loi 
Policy  Alternatives. 

Mr.  Jeimes  P  Carty.  VP  and  Manager,  Gov- 
ernment Regulation  and  Competition,  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

Mr.  Jack  Sheehan,  United  Steelworkers  ol 
America. 

MAT   15.   1980  WTTNESSES 

Dr.  Denis  Prager,  Acting  Associate  Director, 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

Dr.  Richard  Wilson,  Energy  and  Environ- 
mental Policy,  Harvard  University. 

Mr.  David  Burnham,  Aspen  Institute. 

Dr.  Joseph  Rodericks,  Deputy  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Health,  U.S.  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration. 

Dr.  Ballus  Walker,  Director  of  Health 
Standards  Programs,  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor. 

Dr.  Peter  Preuss,  Deputy  Associate  Execu- 
tive Director,  Consumer  Product  Safety  com- 
mission. 

Thomas  Grumbly,  Associate  Administrator. 
Pood  Safety  and  Quality  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Richard  Dowd.  Director.  Science  .Advisory 
Board.  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  • 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the 
President's  decision  to  locate  a  num- 
ber of  Cuban  refugees  at  Fort  Indian- 
town  Gap  in  my  district,  I  was  absent 
yesterday  participating  in  briefings  of 
local  public  ofiQcials  arranged  at  my  re- 
quest. I  missed  roUcall  votes  on  H.R.  6616, 
the  ocean  dumping  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  H.R.  663  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  545,  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  food  stamps. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  at  this  time 
that,  had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
supported  all  three  bills.* 


NEAL  SMITH  INTRODUCES  BILL 
ON  POOD  LABELING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
need  for  reducing  sodium  consumption 
is,  or  should  be,  of  vital  concern  to  the 
20  to  25  million  Americans  who  suffer 
from  high  blood  pressure,  often  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  heart  attacks,  strokes 
and  other  cardiovascular  diseases.  Al- 
most all  of  us  know  of  a  relative  or  a 
friend  whose  doctor  has  recommended  a 
sodium  restricted  diet  because  of  high 
blood  pressure. 

Although  the  relationship  between  diet 
and  hypertension  is  complex,  the  Council 
on  Sclentmc  Affairs  of  the  American 


Medical  Association  reports  that  there  is 
evidence  that  moderate  sodium  restric- 
tion holds  the  possibility  for  many  peo- 
ple of  aiding  drugs  in  the  lowering  of  a 
patient's  blood  pressure.  For  some  it  can 
possibly  make  the  difference  in  the  per- 
son not  having  to  take  blood  pressure 
pills  at  all.  Thus,  the  AMA  recommends 
to  its  members  that  moderate  sodium  re- 
striction should  be  considered  as  a  pos- 
sible element  in  the  treatment  of  all  hy- 
pertensive patients. 

In  a  report  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Societies  of  Experimental  Biology, 
studying  the  role  of  salt  in  the  human 
diet,  concluded  that  from  1  to  3  out  of 
every  10  Americans  was  genetically  dis- 
posed to  hypertension  and  that  hyper- 
tension incidence  is  associated  with  high 
intakes  of  salt. 

Furthermore,  while  the  restriction  of 
salt  intake  may  not  entirely  prevent  high 
blood  pressure,  it  certainly  will  not  hurt 
for  it  is  generally  agreed  that  sodium 
consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
higher  than  needed  for  human  nutrition. 
The  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Nutri- 
tion and  Human  Needs  recommended 
that  Americans  eat  at  most.  5  grams  '  1 
teaspoon*  of  salt  daily  instead  of  the  6 
to  18  grams  typically  consumed  daily  by 
the  average  American. 

Since  table  salt  is  the  most  common 
source  of  sodium  intake — the  chemical 
formula  for  salt  is  sodium  chloride — 
most  people  think  all  they  have  to  do  to 
reduce  their  salt  intake  is  to  put  away 
their  salt  shakers  and  cut  back  on  salt- 
ing food  during  cooking.  If  this  were  all 
one  had  to  do,  cutting  down  on  sodium 
would  be  relatively  easy.  But  unfortu- 
nately, this  action  affects  only  the  direct 
mput  of  sodium  in  the  American  diet.  It 
is  the  hidden  sodium  intake  in  our  diet 
that  comes  from  commercially  prepared 
foods  which  complicates  the  problem  for 
the  millions  of  people  affected. 

Dr.  James  Hunt,  of  the  University  of 
Tennessee  Medical  School,  recently 
found  that  a  group  of  patients  who  were 
on  a  salt  restricted  diet  unknowingly 
were  consuming  at  least  4,600  milligrams 
of  sodium  daily.  This  is  over  twice  the 
frequently  prescribed  therapy  of  limiting 
sodium  intake  to  1,000  to  2,000  milli- 
grams daily.  This  sodium  was  inadvert- 
ently consumed  in  canned  soups,  ketch- 
up, and  commercially  prepared  foods  and 
condiments,  pickles,  canned  goods,  cere- 
als, bread,  cheeses,  pastries,  and  proc- 
essed meats  that  are  among  the  com- 
mercially prepared  foods  which  contain 
large  amounts  of  sodium.  Sodium  also  is 
added  to  commercially  prepared  foods  in 
the  form  of  preservatives  such  as  sodium 
benzoate,  and  in  the  form  of  flavoring 
agents  such  as  monosodium  glutamate, 
and  in  leavening  agents  such  as  sodium 
bicarbonate. 

One  cannot  rely  on  taste  alone  as  a 
guide  to  a  food's  sodium  content  since 
many  of  these  commercially  prepared 
foods  do  not  taste  "salty."  For  this  rea- 
son, the  American  Medical  Association 
stated  in  testimony  submitted  in  1978,  to 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  that 
many  patients  on  restricted  sodium  in- 
take have  difficulty  in  making  food  pur- 
chases in  the  absence  of  label  Informa- 
tion concerning  the  sodium  content  of 
foods. 


Last  summer  the  American  Medical 
Association  went  further  and  their  house 
of  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing Federal  legislation  requiring 
food  manufacturers  to  print  on  container 
label  the  amount  of  sodium  in  milli- 
grams per  average  serving  sn  the  Ameri- 
can public  may  be  informed  as  to  the 
amount  of  sodium  in  their  diets. 

The  following  week,  the  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Register,  in  an  editorial  wrote: 

Unaccustomed  as  they  are  to  appealing  for 
a  government  regulation,  members  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  have  done  that 
in  an  effort  to  curb  the  excessive  use  of  salt 
by  Americans.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
.^MA  House  of  Delegates  requests  legislation 
that  would  require  food  processors  to  print 
on  container  labels  the  amount  of  added 
sodium  chloride  (salt)  In  each  average  serv- 
ing. The  request  Is  worthy  of  quick  action 
by  Congress.  As  an  AMA  nutrition  report 
points  out.  the  average  person  controls  only 
a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  salt  used 
in  cooking  or  at  the  table;  the  rest  has  been 
added  by  food  processors.  Much  of  the  recent 
furor  over  "Junk  foods"  has  centered  on 
sweets  and  products  with  little  nutritional 
value.  Equally  important  Is  the  high  pro- 
portion of  sodium  chloride  added  to  canned 
and  pre-packaged  foods.  Salt  is  a  contribut- 
ing factor  In  high  blood  pressure,  a  condi- 
tion affecting  23  million  Americans.  Most  of 
them  probably  have  been  advised  by  their 
doctors  to  drastically  reduce  their  use  of 
salt,  and  some  are  on  special  low-sodium 
diets.  Those  people  are  entitled  to  know  how 
much  salt  has  been  added  to  the  food  prod- 
ucts they  buy.  Most  labels  on  processed 
foods  list  the  contents.  The  AMA  wants  the 
list  to  show  the  quantity  or  proportion  of 
sodium  chloride.  That  Is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. Listing  the  salt  content  conceivably 
could  encourage  processors  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  salt  they  added  to  their  products. 

Patients  who  are  on  a  sodium  restrict- 
ed diet  frequently  require  additional 
potassium  than  what  is  contained  in  a 
normal  diet.  In  contrast,  therapeutic 
treatment  of  patients  suffering  from  kid- 
ney ailments  frequently  involves  restric- 
ting their  daily  potassium  intake.  For 
all  these  people,  knowledge  of  the  po- 
tassium content  of  foods  is  a  distinct  help 
in  monitoring  the  potassium  level  In 
their  diet. 

In  March  of  1980,  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association's  Council  on  Scientific 
Affairs  recommended  in  its  report  EE 
(1-79'  that  foods  for  human  consump- 
tion be  labeled  to  show  the  amount  of 
sodium  and  potassium  in  miligrams  per 
average  serving,  stating: 

The  Council  believes  such  labeling  is  Im- 
portant for  dietary  and  health  reasons. 

I  am  today,  therefore,  introducing  leg- 
islation which  would  amend  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  to  achieve 
this  objective.  Some  food  manufacturers 
already  list  the  sodium  content  on  the 
labels  of  their  products.  So  it  should  not 
cause  serious  compliance  problems.  For 
those  cases  where  there  may  be  problems 
for  individual  food  manufacturers  to  list 
the  sodium  and  potassium  content  on 
food  labels,  this  legislation  also  offers  an 
alternative  of  displaying  a  notice  nearby 
the  food  display  in  the  grocery  store  in- 
forming consumers  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  content  per  average  serving. 

This  legislation  also  would  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  where  practical,  to  ap- 
prove for  labeling  purposes,  the  use  by 
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industry  of  average  sodium  and  potas- 
sium contents  for  a  food  as  based  on  an 
officially  approved  source,  rather  than 
requiring  the  determination  by  chemical 
analysis  of  every  batch  of  the  product 
produced. 

The  legislation  should  be  of  distinct 
benefit  to  that  sizeable  portion  of  our 
population  who  are  working  with  their 
doctor  in  a  vital  effort  to  deal  with  blood 
pressure  and  kidney  health  problems.* 


MONTHLY   LIST   OF   GAO   REPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  March  1980  List  in- 
cludes : 

Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Nuclear  Fuel  Reprocessing  and  the  Prob- 
lems of  Safeguarding  Against  the  Spread  of 
Nuclear  Weapons.  Ace.  No.  111839.  EMD-80- 
38.  March  18. 

Circumstances  Surrounding  the  Govern- 
ment s  Approval  of  Nuclear-Related  Exports 
to  Iran.  Ace.  No.  111869,  EMr>-80-44,  March 
17. 

The  "MX  Weapon  System — A  Program  with 
Cost  and  Schedule  Uncertainties.  Ace.  No. 
111718,  PSAE>-80-29,  February  29. 

Models.  Data  and  War:  A  Critique  of  the 
Foundation  for  Defense  Anal5"ses.  Ace.  No. 
111782.  PAD-80-21,  March   12. 

Milltarv  Overseas  Housing  Allowances 
Should  Be  More  Realistic.  Ace.  No.  111696, 
FPCD-80-33,  March  5. 

Coordination  of  Federal  Arms  Control  Re- 
search Program  to  Be  Improved.  Ace.  No. 
111826,  ID-80-6.  March  17. 

Review  of  the  Planned  Consolidation  of 
Defense  Contract  Administration  Services 
Regions  In  Atlanta.  Ace.  No.  111870,  LCD- 
80-46.  March  20. 

A  Eteclsion  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
Needed  on  the  AV-8B  Aircraft  Program.  Ace. 
No.   111548.   PSAD-80-23.   February  8. 

ENERGT 

Letter  reports 

The  National  Security  Council  should  co- 
ordinate the  nuclear  threat  definition  policies 
of  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Energy 
and  provide  guidance  on  safeguarding  nuclear 
weapons  in  this  country.  EMD-80-48,  Feb- 
ruary 19. 

Information  on  the  Battlefield  Exploitation 
and  Target  Acquisition  System.  Ace.  No. 
111689,  LCD-80-38,  March  3. 

ENERGY 

The  Federal  Government  Should  More  Ac- 
tively Promote  Energy  Conservation  by 
Heavy  Trucks.  Ace.  No.  111788,  EMD-80-40, 
March  13. 

US  Energy  Assistance  to  Developing  Coun- 
tries: Clarification  and  Coordination  Needed. 
Ace.  No  111922,  ID-80-7,  March  28. 

NATtTRAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Delays  and  Unresolved  Issues  Plague  New 
Pesticide  Protection  Programs.  Ace.  No. 
111866.  CED-80-32,  February  15. 

What  Have  HUD  and  EPA  Done  to  Deal 
with  High  Radiation  Levels  in  Two  Mon- 
tana Cities?  Ace.  No.  111694,  CEI>-80-63, 
February  8. 

Impact  of  Making   the   Onshore  Oil   and 
Gas  Leasing  System  More  Competitive.  Ace, 
No.   111848.  EMD-80-60.   March    14. 
Letter  reports 

The  Water  Resources  Service  charged 
water  rates  for  three  contracts  that  were  too 


low  to  guarantee  fast  Federal  cost  recover>'. 
Ace    No.  111886.  CED-80-69.  March  25. 

No  evidence  was  found  that  Allegheny 
County  misrepresented  park  site  conditions 
in  applying  for  funds  from  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  Ace.  No.  111867,  CED-80-85, 
March  18. 

AGBICtTLTUBE 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Actions 
Needed  to  Enhance  Paperwork  Management 
and  Reduce  Burden.  Ace.  No.  111906,  GGD- 
80-14,  March   10. 

Letter  reports 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration's  Eco- 
nomic Emergency  Loan  Program  could  be 
more  effective.  Ace.  No.  1119^3,  CED-80-84. 
^iareh  28. 

COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT 

Illegal  Aliens:  Elstimating  Their  Impact  on 
the  bnited  States.  Ace.  No.  11827.  PAD-80- 
22,  March  14. 

Letter  reports 

Summary  of  passport  control  and  retrieval 
system  in  five  federal  agencies.  Ace.  No. 
111892,  ID-80-17.  February  26. 

The  Depaxtment  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  not  been  sufficiently  ag- 
gressive in  collecting  millions  of  dollars  in 
premiums  that  mortgage  institutions  owed. 
Ace.  No.  111840,  FGMSD-80-27.  March  19. 
TRANSPORTATION 

How  to  Improve  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration's Ability  to  Deal  with  Safety 
Hazards.  Ace.  No.  111699,  CED-80-66,  Febru- 
ary 29. 

Letter  reports 

The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Adminis- 
tration needs  controls  over  no-prejudiee  au- 
thorizations. Ace.  No.  111798.  PSAD-80-36. 
March  14. 

SOCIAL    SERVICES 

Better  Reevaluations  of  Handicapped  Per- 
sons In  Sheltered  Workshops  Could  Increase 
Their  Opportunities  for  Competitive  Em- 
ployment. Ace.  No.  111766.  HRD-80-34. 
March  11. 

Navajo  Community  College  Funding  Prob- 
lems. Ace.  No.  111904.  CED  80-79.  March  21. 
Letter  reports 

Opportunities  are  available  for  ACTION 
to  Increase  its  Older  American  Volunteer  pro- 
grams. Ace.  No.  111754.  HRD-80-58.  March  7. 

HEALTH 

Increased  Use  of  Expanded  Function 
Dental  Auxiliaries  Would  Benefit  Consumers, 
Dentists,  and  Taxpayers.  Ace.  No.  111765. 
HRI>-80-51,March7. 

Letter  reports 

The  Indian  Health  Service  and  the  Alaska 
Native  Health  Organizations  should  continue 
to  demonstrate  their  support  of  the  provi- 
.'■.lons  of  the  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 
Ace.   No.    111784,  HRD-86-60.   March    11. 

The  American  Health  Planning  Association 
savings  estimate  for  the  health  planning 
programs  Is  unreliable.  Ace.  No.  111787.  HRD- 
80-49.  March  13. 

The  acquisition  and  screening  of  certain 
plant  extracts  should  be  develope'1  he'-a^'se 
of  their  usefulness  in  cancer  chemotherapy. 
Ace.  No.  111919.  HRD-80-53.  February  28. 

INCOME    SECURITY 

Legislation  Authorizing  States  to  Reduce 
Workers'  Compensation  Benefits  Should  Be 
Revoked.  Aec.  No.  111821.  HRD-80-31,  March 
6. 

Letter  reports 

Limited  available  data  on  the  multiem- 
ployer pension  plan  insurance  program 
makes  it  Impossible  to  es-tlmate  reliably  the 
costs  and  premium  requirements  of  pro- 
posed program  revisions.  Ace.  No.  111700. 
HRD-80-65.   February   29. 

ADMINISTRATION    OF    JUSTICE 

FBI  Audit  Conclusions  on  the  Criminal 
Informant  Program  Should  Have  Been  Qual- 
ified. Ace.  No.  111868,  GGD-80-37.  March  13. 


Drug  Enforcement  Administration'* 
CENT  AC  Program— An  Effective  Approach  to 
Investigating  Major  Traffickers  That  Needs 
to  Be  Expanded.  Ace.  No.  111914,  OOD-80- 
52.  March  27. 

GENERAL    GOVERNMENT 

Program  to  Follow  Up  Federal  Paperwork 
Commission  Recommendations  is  In 
Trouble.  Ace.  No.  U1799,  000-80-36,  March 
14. 

Controls  Over  Consulting  Service  Con- 
tracts at  Federal  Agencies  Need  Tightening. 
Aec.  No.  111853,  PSAD-80-35.  March  20. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Should  Assure  Com- 
pliance with  the  1970  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  Amendments.  Aec.  No.  111781, 
GGD-80-21,  March  12. 

Experiences  of  Past  Territories  Can  As- 
sist Puerto  Rico  Status  Deliberations.  Ace. 
No.  111739.  GGD-80-26,  March  7. 

Problems  with  New  Responsibilities  of 
Self-Government  in  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands.  Ace.  No.  111753.  ID-80-20.  March  7. 
Stronger  Management  of  EPAs  Informa- 
tion Resources  Is  Critical  to  Meeting  Pro- 
gram Needs  Ace.  No.  111752,  CED-80-18. 
March  10. 

Closer  Controls  and  Better  Data  Could  Im- 
prove Antitrust  Enforcement.  Ace.  No.  111680. 
GQD-80-16.  February  29. 

States  Are  Finding  Juvenile  Justice  Proj- 
ects that  Conform  to  Legislative  Objectives 
Aec.  No.  111755.  GGD-80-40,  March  7. 

Budget  Formulation :  Many  Approaches 
Work  but  Some  Improvements  Are  Needed 
Ace.  No.  111920,  PAD-80-31.  February  29 

Congress  Should  Consider  Exploring  Op- 
portunltic:i  to  Expand  tna  Improve  Applica- 
tion of  User  Charges  bv  Federal  Agencies,  Ace. 
No.  111925.  PAD-80-25.  March  28 

Inadequate  Contract  Administration  on 
Housing  Renovation  Project  at  Malmstron 
Air  Force  Base.  Aec.  No.  111783,  PSAD-80-32, 
March  1 1 . 

Farmers  Home  Administration's  ADP  De- 
velopment Project-Current  Status  and  Un- 
resolved Problems.  Ace,  No.  111697,  CED-80- 
67.  February  19. 

GSA  Needs  to  Improve  Its  Cleaning  and 
Guard  Contracting  Activities.  Ace.  No. 
111780.  LCD-80-21,  March  12. 
Letter  reports 
Taxpayers  do  not  claim  all  the  withhold- 
ing allowances  to  which  they  are  entitled 
Ace.   No.    111891.  PAD-80-41.  February  27. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  several  agen- 
cies Aec.  No.  111690.  OOC-80-7.  February  29. 
Further  improvements  are  needed  to 
strengthen  Internal  auditing  In  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Ace.  No. 
111692.  GGD-80-46,  March  4. 

Progress  has  been  made  In  the  develop- 
ment of  an  equal  employment  opportunity 
management  information  system.  Aec.  No. 
111695.  FPCD-80-39.  March  4. 

Revenues  projected  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1981  appear  to  be 
reasonable.  Aec.  No.  111740,  ID-8O-10, 
March  6. 

The  Detroit  District  Corps  of  Engineers 
should  require  that  public  announcements 
for  architect-engineer  services  contain  Infor- 
mation used  for  Judging  the  evaluation  and 
selection  process.  Ace.  No.  111741.  LCD-80- 
39,  March  7. 

The  financial  statements  of  the  Oorgas 
Memorial  Institute  of  Tropical  and  Prevent- 
ive Medicine  present  fairly  Its  assets  and  lla- 
bUlties  Aec  No.  111890,  iD-80-28,  March  7. 
Alleged  financial  Irregularles  at  the  Upper 
East  Tennessee  Human  Development  Agency. 
Kingsport.  Tennessee.  Ace  No.  111847,  HRD- 
80-69,' March  10. 

Impoundment  of  funds  for  HEW  and  the 
Departments  of  the  Treasury  and  Agricul- 
ture. Aec.  No.  111863.  OGC-80-8.  March  20. 
No  Irregularles  were  found  Involving  claim 
pavment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  Aec.  No  111937,  ID-80-36, 
March  28. 
The      Federal      Emergency      Management 
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Agency's  planned  relocation  from  Olney.  Md. 
to  Philadelphia.  Pa.  has  advantages  and  dis- 


since  all  Federal  projects  are  subject  to 
extensive  reviews  bv  the  Office  of  Man- 


I  would  appreciate  your  sharing  with  the 
Committee  any  response  you  mav  have  made 
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HI  t  1  ts    Shares    services    to    provide      President  to  Issue  a  directive  to  all  affected      nothing    but    the    wildest    imagination. 

^^!!!,»r,»,,c  VP.  care  in  an  efficient  and  cost      Federal  agencies  to  give  no  support  for  con-      After  all.  Hitler  had  already  conquered 


comprehensive  care  In  an  efficient 
_    ^...- „,  tr,  moot   thp  VA  iRsrlslated 


struction  of  hospitals  in  regions  where  capac-      „]]   „f  central  Eurooe.  forced  Prance  to 
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Agency's  planned  relocation  from  Olney.  Md. 
to  Philadelphia,  Pa.  has  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages. Ace.  No.  111924.  LCD-80-47. 
March  28. 

GENERAL  PUBPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE 

Compliance  A-ith  Requirements  to  Hold 
Public  Hearings  on  Use  of  Revenue  Sharing 
Funds.  Ace.  No.  111884,  GGD-80--41,  March 
25. 

The  Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports  and/or 
copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from  the 
US  General  Accounting  Office.  Distribution 
Section.  Room  1518.  441  O  Street.  N.W., 
Washington.  DC.  20548.  Phone  (202)  275- 
6241. • 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinani 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
necessarily  absent  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  to  attend  an 
international  trilaunal  in  Amsterdam  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  dissident  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
as  follows:  'yea"  on  rollcall  No.  229,  on 
final  passage  of  H.R.  6616,  Marine  Pro- 
tection. Research  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1981;  "yea" 
on  rollcall  No.  230.  on  passage  of  House 
Resolution  663.  the  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
545:  and  "yea"  on  rollcall  No.  231,  on 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  545, 
making  urgent  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year 
1980.* 


VETERANS  BEWARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  iMr.  Roberts)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  included  in  the  publication  Medi- 
cine &  Health  stated : 

A  long-slmmering  plan  for  putting  the 
brakes  on  federal  hospital  construction  has 
been  given  a  fresh  boost  by  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  Chairman  Alfred  Kahn 
and  is  due  for  White  House  announcement 
soon. 

The  plan  was  worked  out  according  to 
the  article  "after  extensive  nitpicking 
negotiations  between  the  White  House, 
Defense  Department,  and  HEW."  No 
reference  was  made  as  to  whether  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  was 
included  in  the  negotiations  or  not.  Ap- 
parently the  "agreement"  requires  that 
before  new  Federal  hospital  beds  can  be 
built  a  survey  must  be  made  of  the  area 
to  see  if  an  unused  facility  of  adequate 
size  is  available  for  leasing.  If  not.  the 
construction  plan  must  be  submitted  to 
the  local  health  planning  agency  for 
review  and  comment. 

I  would  concur  with  the  conclusion  of 
the  writer  of  the  article  that  the  plan  is 
seen  as  a  first  step  in  a  direction  plan- 
ning officials  have  been  trying  to  move 
the  Defense  Department  and  Veterans' 
Administration  for  years.  Although  Fed- 
eral construction  proiects.  including  VA, 
are  coordinated  with  local  and  State 
planning  agencies.  Federal  facilities  are 
not  subject  to  health  systems  agency 
final    approval.   This    is    not    necessary 


since  all  Federal  projects  are  subject  to 
extensive  reviews  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  standing  Com- 
mittees on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget. 

The  article  points  out  that  the  an- 
noimcement  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
Navy  is  trying  to  move  on  a  big  hospital 
in  San  Diego,  Calif.,  over  objections  of 
planners.  A  similar  situation  exists  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  plans  to  construct  a 
new,  much-needed  replacement  hospital 
there  over  the  objections  of  the  local 
planning  agency.  Similar  situations  exist 
at  Baltimore,  Md.  and  other  places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  local  health-planning 
agencies  are  upset  because  for  many 
years  the  local  communities  have  been 
receiving  millions  of  Federal  dollars  to 
construct  private  medical  facilities  and 
to  purchase  equipment  for  those  facil- 
ities. Now,  apparently  some  of  the  plan- 
ning agencies  feel  veterans  should  be 
treated  in  those  facilities  than  in  VA 
hospitals.  The  committee  has  long  felt 
that  this  is  not  feasible  for  many  reasons 
and  we  will  never  allow  a  local  health 
systems  agency  to  have  veto  power  over 
where  VA  facilities  are  to  be  built,  deter- 
mine the  size  of  such  facility,  or  have 
anything  to  do  with  eligibility  require- 
ments for  admission  to  VA  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  continue  to  be  amazed 
at  the  lack  of  sensitivity  for  veterans  on 
the  part  of  some  leading  administration 
spokesmen.  We  spend  much  time  and 
effort  either  educating  them  on  the  law 
pertaining  to  veterans,  or  rebutting  ef- 
forts to  limit  or  terminate  the  level  of 
benefits  and  services  for  our  Nation's 
veterans. 

There  follows  a  series  of  articles  be- 
tween the  Veterans'  Administration,  Mr. 
Kahn  and  myself  regarding  this  issue.  I 
can  assure  all  veterans  that  the  House 
Committee  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  let 
this  happen,  and  I  would  urge  all  vet- 
erans to  become  more  active  in  their 
local  communities  and  local  health  plan- 
ning agencies  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  urge  the 
President  to  reject  this  latest  recom- 
mendation by  Mr.  Kahn.  if  it  is  now  in 
fact  before  him.  Otherwise,  our  Nation's 
veterans  will  suffer  the  fate  all  Amer- 
icans have  suffered  as  the  result  of  Mr. 
Kahn's  advice  to  the  President  during 
the  past  few  years  on  how  to  fight 
inflation. 

The  material  follows: 

May  6,  1980. 
Hon.  Max  Clelanb. 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Veterans  Administration, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Administrator:  You  will  recall 
my  letter  of  October  10  concerning  a  memo- 
randum sent  by  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Kahn  to  sev- 
eral Department  heads,  including  yourself,  in 
reference  to  reducing  Federal  support  for 
Federal  hospitals  in  regions  where  "there  is 
already  excess  capacity". 

I  certainly  realize  that  the  construction 
budget  proposed  by  you  for  fiscal  year  1981 
does  not  reflect  this  view,  and  I  am  aware 
of  your  personal  opinion  concerning  this 
matter  Nonetheless.  I  am  also  Informed  that 
Mr.  Kahn  continues  to  Insist  on  this  course 
of  action  and.  in  fact,  has  asked  for  addi- 
tional information  from  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration concerning  a  possible  policy  change 
by  the  President. 


I  would  appreciate  your  sharing  with  the 
Committee  any  response  you  may  have  made 
to  Mr.  Kahn  in  further  reference  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman. 

May  6,  1980. 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Kahn, 
Chairrnan, 

Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Kahn:  In  a  letter  dated  Novem- 
ber 30,  1979  (copy  enclosed)  you  indicated 
that  you  had  asked  several  Executive  Branch 
agencies,  including  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, for  their  views  about  curtailing  Federal 
support  for  construction  of  Iiospitals  in  re- 
gions where  "there  is  already  excess  capac- 
ity". You  will  recall  In  my  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 10  I  had  expressed  my  concern  should 
such  policy  be  implemented. 

It  is  my  understanding  there  has  been 
additional  communication  between  you  and 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  in  fur- 
ther reference  to  this  matter,  and  I  would 
appreciate  your  advising  me  whether  you 
continue  to  Insist  that  veterans  needing  care 
and  treatment  may  have  to  rely  on  such 
treatment  In  private  facilities  in  the  future 
Such  policy  disturbs  me  and  I  hope  you  will 
provide  me  with  your  views  on  this  matter 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  Roberts. 

Chairman. 

Cot-NciL  ON  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 

Washington.  D.C.,  November  30, 1979. 
Hon  Ray  Roberts, 
Chairman 

Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Roberts:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  10,  alxiut  Federal  sup- 
port for  construction  of  hospitals  in  regions 
where  there  is  already  excess  capacity. 

I  have  been  giving  serious  consideration 
to  this  problem  for  some  time  Continuing 
Federal  support  for  hospitals  in  areas  of 
excess  capacity  has  obvious  Inflationary  con- 
.sequences  in  a  sector  of  the  economy  that  has 
been  plagued  by  disproportlonateiy  rapidly 
rising  costs  for  the  last  decade. 

Recently.  I  a.sked  several  Executive  Branch 
agencies  for  their  views  about  the  wisdom  of 
our  moving  to  curtail  Federal  support  in 
tho.se  circumstances.  I  am  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  problems  that  might  arise 
if  Federal  support  for  new  hospitals  were 
curtailed  in  some  areas,  including  the  one 
you  asked  about — the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion's program. 

I  will  answer  your  questions  when  I  have 
made   up   my   own   mind   about   this  entire 
issue,  but  I  didn't  want  your  Inquiry  to  go 
unacknowledged  any  longer. 
Sincerely, 

Alfred  E.  Kahn, 

Chairman. 

Veterans  Administration. 

November  7,  1979. 
Hon.  Rat  Roberts, 
House  of  Representatives, 
V'aslLington.   DC 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  This  will  respond  to 
your  letter  asking  for  our  views  with  respect 
to  a  proposal  to  restrict  Federal  assistance 
for  hospital  construction  in  overbedded  areas 
as  a  means  of  controlling  the  inflation  of 
health  care  costs. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  VA  is  a  national  svs- 
tem  of  hnsnltals  oreanl/ed  into  meiical  dis- 
tricts, with  from  five  to  ten  hosoitals  per  dis- 
trict to  form  a  consortium  of  facilities  for 
comprehensive  care  of  veterans.  All  of  these 
medical  districts  are  larger  than  Health  Serv- 
ice Areas  organized  under  Public  Law  93-641. 
and  often  involve  a  Primary  Service  Area  of 
more  than  one  State.  Medical  centers  within 
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these  districts  shares  services  to  provide 
comprehensive  care  in  an  eflicient  and  cost 
effective  manner  to  meet  the  VA  legislated 
missions.  Also,  many  services,  such  a.s  blind 
rehabilitation,  spinal  cord  injury,  open  heart 
surgery,  cardiac  catheterization,  bone  mar- 
row transplant,  end  stage  renal  disease,  and 
other  specialized  services  are  planned  and 
controlled  on  a  nation-wide  basis  based  on 
VA  system-wide  needs.  Studies  completed  by 
the  VA  contmue  to  demonstrate  that  the  VA 
system  provides  care  at  a  lower  cost  per 
equivalent  episode  of  medical  Inpatient  care 
than  the  private  sector. 

The  VA  construction  program  has  not  pro- 
vided any  additional  beds  to  the  total  oper- 
ating beds  of  the  system  over  the  past  10 
years,  and  projects  currently  being  planned 
do  not  provide  additional  beds  to  the  system. 
Since  1968,  the  VA  operating  beds  have  been 
reduced  by  20  percent  and  the  Inpatients 
treated  have  been  increased  by  50  percent. 
For  example,  only  one  new  metropolitan  site 
of  a  new  VA  hospital  has  been  selected  by  the 
President  for  the  past  decade.  New  heds  at 
the  Camden,  New  Jersey  location  will  be  more 
than  offset  by  bed  losses  due  to  fire  and 
safety  and  patient  privacy  considerations  at 
other  VA  hospitals  in  the  same  metropolitan 
area. 

Planning  for  construction  in  the  VA  is 
based  on  the  needs  of  the  veteran  population 
in  areas  larger  than  Health  Service  Areas, 
These  construction  plans  undergo  an  exten- 
sive review  process  Involving  internal  VA 
review  and  Justification,  compliance  with  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Circular 
A-95  process  requiring  State  and  local  plan- 
ning review  and  comment.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  budgetary  review,  and  re- 
view and  approval  by  four  congressional  com- 
mittees prior  to  appropriation. 

We  believe  that  this  process  includes  sig- 
nificantly more  oversight  than  does  the 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  planning 
process.  Subjecting  the  VA  planning  process 
to  State  and  local  approval  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  is 
inconsistent  with  the  clear  legal  mandate  of 
the  VA  to  provide  care  to  veterans.  The 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  planning 
process  was  not  designed  for  a  national  health 
system  such  as  the  VA  hospital  system.  Such 
a  relationship  would  be  unworkable  and 
would  be  counter  to  the  Intent  of  Congress. 
The  inflation  of  health  care  costs  Is  of  con- 
cern to  us  all.  We  agree  that  steps  should  be 
taken  to  discourage  "overbedding";  however, 
we  do  not  believe  the  VA  has  contributed  to 
this  problem.  Overbedding  is  a  complex  issue 
that  requires  an  indepth  analysis.  Many  of 
the  excess  community  beds,  such  as  obstet- 
rics, gynecology,  pediatrics,  and  nursery 
would  not  be  suitable  for  veterans  care.  Due 
to  the  uniqueness  of  the  VA  system,  both  in 
terms  of  mission  and  national  management 
considerations,  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
current  initiative  to  limit  construction  of 
hospital  beds  in  the  private  sector  is  appli- 
cable to  the  VA. 
Sincerely, 

Max  Clelano, 
Administrator. 

October  10.  1879, 
Hon,  Max  Cleland, 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs, 
Wasliington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr,  Administrator:  On  August  16, 
1979,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Kahn  sent  a  memorandum 
to  several  Department  heads,  as  well  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Administrator  of  Veteran's  Af- 
fairs and  the  Federal  Cochairman  of  the  An- 
palachlan  Regional  Comm.lsslon,  concerning 
a  proposed  policy  memorandum  to  President 
Carter  on  Federal  assistance  to  hospital  con- 
struction in  overbedded  areas  Mr.  Kahn  had 
asked  for  a  response  from  all  individuals  by 
the  close  of  business  Friday,  August  24.  The 
substance  of  tlie  draft  memo  was  to  urge  the 


I^esldent  to  issue  a  directive  to  all  affected 
Federal  agencies  to  give  no  support  for  con- 
struction of  hospitals  in  regions  where  capac- 
ity is  already  excessive  as  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  mflation  of  health  care  costs. 

I  would  appreciate  your  sharing  with  the 
Committee  your  views  concerning  this  mat- 
ter as  yt.u  are  of  course  aware  of  our  deep 
concern  in  the  health  program  for  our 
Nation's  veterans. 
Sincerely. 

Ray  Roberts, 

Chairman. 

October  10.  1979. 
Mr  Alfred  E  Kahn. 
Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  you  have  recently  asked  for  com- 
ments on  the  Issue  of  Federal  a'^sistance  to 
hospital  construction  In  overbedded  areas. 
I  am  Informed  that  as  a  matter  of  policy  you 
would  urge  the  Pres'dent  to  issue  a  directive 
to  all  affected  Federal  agencies  to  give  no 
further  support  for  the  construction  of  hos- 
pitals In  regions  where  capacity  is  already 
excessive. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs,  first  I  would  appreciate  your 
letting  the  Committee  know  whether  In  your 
view  such  r  policy  would  affect  the  Veterans 
Administration  health  facilities  construction 
program.  Secondly,  if  it  Is  the  Intent  to  place 
veterans  in  private  hospital'-  on  a  cost  reim- 
bursable basis,  under  what  authority  would 
such  placement  be  authorized? 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Roberts, 

Chairman.m 


TITO— THE  LAST  OF  THE  GREAT 
LEADERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Danielson) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  on  Sunday.  May  4.  1980.  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  the  last  of  the  great 
leaders  of  World  War  II.  died.  With  him 
there  passed  the  last  of  that  generation 
of  giants  which  provided  leadership 
through  the  period  between  the  two  great 
world  wars,  the  agony  of  World  War  II, 
the  cold  war,  and  reconstruction. 

Josip  Broz  Tito  was  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  that  small  group  which  led  the 
world  through  those  difficult  times. 
Among  them,  were  our  own  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  great  Winston 
Churchill,  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  Mao 
Tse-tung  of  China,  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France,  and  Josef  Stalin  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Of  all  of  these,  Tito  lived  the 
longest  having  reached  the  age  of  87 
years  and  still  being  the  leader  of  his 
Government  until  the  day  he  died.  He 
would  have  been  88  years  of  age  on  May 
25,  1980. 

Many  of  us  remember  how  the  then 
Government  of  Yugoslavia  collapsed 
when  Adolf  Hitler  bombed  Belgrade  to 
rubble  and  sent  hLs  army  into  Yugoslavia 
that  first  Sunday  in  April  of  1941,  Within 
3  days  the  royal  Government  of  Yugo- 
slavia had  fled,  leaving  the  country  with- 
out leadership  and  subject  to  conquest 
by  Hitler's  Wehrmacht  and  Mussolini's 
fascist  army.  At  that  time,  Tito  pulled 
together  such  forces  as  he  could,  set  up 
a  provisional  organization,  and  vowed 
to  defend  Yugoslavia  to  the  end. 

Victory  for  Yugoslavia  at  that  time 
seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be 


nothing  but  the  wildest  imagination. 
After  all.  Hitler  had  already  conquered 
all  of  Central  Europe,  forced  Prance  to 
surrender,  and  pushed  the  British 
armies  into  the  sea.  Yet  Tito  pulled  his 
forces  back  into  the  mountains;  of  Yugo- 
slavia and  commenced  a  well  planned 
and  well  coordinated  guerrilla  warfare 
which  gradually  drew  the  support  of 
more  and  more  of  the  people  of  Yugo- 
slavia. With  his  forces  he  denied  victory 
to  the  German  and  Italian  armies  and 
provided  a  large  and  active  southeastern 
front  which  played  a  material  part  in 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  the  Axis. 

One  of  Hitler's  greatest  mistakes  was 
his  attack  on  Yugoslavia  in  April  of  1941. 
He  assumed  that  Yugoslavia  would  col- 
lapse and  that  his  forces  would  be  in  full 
charge  within  a  matter  of  less  than  a 
month.  That  plan  of  Hitler's  failed  com- 
pletely. Hitler  was  never  able  to  extricate 
his  forces  from  Yugoslavia,  and  they  re- 
mained committed  and  tied  down  there 
until  they  were  soundly  defeated  and 
driven  from  Yugoslavia  by  Tito's  army 
in  the  spring  of  1945.  Because  of  Hitler's 
need  to  divert  huge  quantities  of  supplies 
and  large  numbers  of  troops  to  Yugo- 
slavia in  the  spring  of  1941  he  was  denied 
the  use  of  those  forces  and  those  supplies 
when  he  attacked  the  Soviet  Union  in 
June  of  1941. 

We  all  remember  that  Hitler's  armies 
were  within  sight  of  Moscow,  and  had 
surrounded  Leningrad,  in  the  late  fall  of 
1941,  but  were  never  able  to  proceed  fur- 
ther. That  marked  the  high-water  mark 
of  Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Meanwhile,  Hitler  was  compelled  to  com- 
mit his  forces  in  Yugoslavia  in  his  vain 
effort  to  bring  that  country  into  sub- 
mission. It  has  been  estimated  that  Tito's 
guerrilla  forces  In  Yugoslavia  kept  ap- 
proximately 500.000  German  troops  tied 
down  throughout  the  war.  These,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fascist  armies  of  Mussolini, 
which  were  even  less  successful  than 
those  of  Hitler. 

Tito's  military  success  during  World 
War  II  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  Yugoslavia  received 
no  outside  aid  whatsoever  until  late  In 
the  war  and  at  no  time  had  the  assist- 
ance of  military  personnel  from  other 
nations  fighting  the  Axis.  It  is  reported 
that  in  June  of  1942,  speaking  to  a  for- 
mation of  new  troops  and  commenting 
on  the  lack  of  military  supplies,  Tito 
stated : 

With  stout  hearts  and  deep  awareness,  we 
have  captured  rifle  by  rifle,  thus  arming  oiir- 
selves. 

And  a  few  weeks  later  while  speaking 
to  others  of  his  troops  he  stated: 

As  for  armament,  so  far  we  have  taken  It 
from  the  enemy.  He  did  not  give  It  to  us 
voluntarily:  we  had  to  capture  it  from  him 
Everything  you  have,  every  rifle,  every  re- 
volver, every  bullet,  has  been  paid  for  In 
blood.  We  now  have  enough  weapons  to  cap- 
ture new  ones.  Our  fighting  man  must  never 
be  at  a  loss  because  he  has  little  ammuni- 
tion .  .  .  for  that  means  It  must  be  taken 
from  the  enemy.  As  long  as  there  Is  an  en- 
emy, we  shall  have  arms  and  everything  we 
need.  That  Is  our  source. 

Today,  35  years  after  World  War  II, 
Yugoslavia  is  a  strong  and  modern  na- 
tion. That  fact  is  Itself  a  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  President  Tito  as  the  political 
leader   of   his   government   during   the 
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post-war  period.  The  Balkans  have  al- 
ways be-jn  an  area  of  extreme  internal 
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The     Westinghouse     Electric     Corp. 
would  be  enabled  by  this  credit  to  sell 
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France's  export  credit  agency.  After  receiv- 
ing confirmation  that  DREE  Intended  to  fi- 
nance  four  reloads.   Eximbank  supported  a 
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post-war  period.  The  Balkans  have  al- 
ways be-in  an  area  of  extreme  internal 
strife,  sf>  much  so  in  fact  that  the  Eng- 
lish word  "balkanize,"  which  means  to 
break  up  into  smaller  and  often  hostile 
units,  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
area.  During  the  last  500  or  600  years. 
the  Balkans  have  been  the  scene  of  al- 
most continuous  strife,  and  government 
after  government  has  failed  to  endure. 
Under  President  Tito's  leadership  Yugo- 
slavia has  become  an  integrated  whole 
with  a  strong  industrial  economy  sup- 
ported by  extensive  agricultural. 

Yet  Yugoslavia  is  an  exceptionally 
complex  area.  Modem  Yugoslavia  is  a 
federal  government  consisting  of  six  sep- 
arate repubhcs  and  two  autonomous 
provinces.  To  further  complicate  these 
eight  poUtical  subdivisions.  Yugoslavia 
has  three  major  rehgions,  Roman  Cath- 
olic. Orthodox  Catholics,  and  Moslem. 
plus  a  small  segment  of  Christian  Prot- 
escants.  xugosiavia  utilizes  two  alpha- 
bets, the  Latin  and  the  Cyrillic,  both  of 
which  are  oflScial.  and  Yugoslavia  has 
three  equally  official  languages;  namely. 
Serbo-Croatian,  Slovenian,  and  Mace- 
donian. There  is  no  question  that  the 
leadership  of  President  Tito  has  been  the 
glue  which  has  held  these  varied  ethnic, 
pohtical,  religious,  and  cultural  groups 
together.  Only  the  future  can  tell  us 
whether  the  political  organization  which 
he  created,  together  with  the  sense  of 
common  purpose  which  he  has  sought 
to  instill,  is  a  strong  enough  cement  to 
hold  them  together  in  the  future. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  selected  to  be  a 
member  of  the  official  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  funeral  services  for  President  Tito 
which  were  held  in  Belgrade  last  Thurs- 
day, May  8.  1980.  The  service  was  most 
impressive.  There  were  enormous  crowds 
of  people  at  the  principal  service,  held  in 
front  of  the  National  Assembly  Building 
in  the  morning.  The  crowds  which  gath- 
ered there  and  along  the  3 -mile  route 
to  the  gravesite  numbered  not  in  the 
tens  of  thousands  but  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Despite  the  size  of  the 
crowd,  the  silence  of  respect  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  end  of  the  official 
ceremony  was  so  complete  that  many  of 
our  delegation  noted  that  we  could  hear 
a  bird  chirping. 

The  world  has  passed  through  a  time 
of  many  grave  crises  during  the  years  of 
President  Tito's  life.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  may  never  have  to  rehve  those  expe- 
riences again.  But  if  we  do.  may  we  again 
have  the  good  fortune  to  be  led  by  such 
giants  as  Roosevelt,  Churchill.  Chiang, 
de  Gaulle,  and  President  Josip  Broz  Tito. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  FINANCING 
NOTIFICATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  <Mr.  Neal;  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  notifying 
the  House  today  of  the  U.S.  Export-Im- 
port Bank's  proposal  to  provide  a  credit 
of  $5.5  million  to  make  possible  the  sale 
of  $6.9  million  in  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices for  the  Jose  Cabrera  Nuclear  Power 
Station  in  Zorita,  Spain. 


The  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 
would  be  enabled  by  this  credit  to  sell 
four  nuclear  fuel  reloads  for  the  Zorita 
powerplant  to  Union  Electrica  of  Ma- 
drid, Spain's  fifth  largest  electric  com- 
pany. Westinghouse  will  provide  com- 
pleted fuel  assemblies,  performance  cal- 
culations, data  for  computer  program- 
ing, and  onsite  technical  assistance. 

In  1964,  the  Eximbank  provided  a  di- 
rect credit  of  $24.5  million  for  this  same 
project. 

"This  financing  notification  was  re- 
ferred to  me  as  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Trade,  Investment  and  Mone- 
tary Policy.  Section  2(b)i3)(iii)  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as 
amended,  requires  that  the  Bank  notify 
the  Congress  of  proposed  financing  of 
exports  involving  nuclear  technology  or 
services.  Unless  the  Congress  determines 
otherwise,  the  Eximbank  may  give  final 
approval  to  the  transaction  after  25  days 
of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
following  notification. 

I  am  submitting  for  the  Record  copies 
of  correspondence  from  the  Eximbank 
giving  the  terms  and  details  of  the  pro- 
posed transaction.  I  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  questions  my  colleagues 
might  have  on  this  financial  proposal. 

The  material  follows: 

Export-Import  Bank  op  the 

United  States. 
Washington,  DC.  April  29.  1980. 
Hon.  Stephen  L.  Neal, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Trade,  Investment  and  Monetary  Policy. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mb.  Chaixman;  In  accordance  with 
Section  2(b)  (3)  (ill)  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  I  have  re- 
ported to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  an  application  currently  pending  con- 
sideration by  the  Bank.  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  providing  you  with  a  copy  of  this 
statement. 

Sincerely. 

John  L.  Moore,  Jr 


Export-Import  Bank 

OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES. 

Washington.  DC  .  April  29.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr  , 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  Section 
2(b)  (3)  (Ul)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended.  Eximbank  hereby  sub- 
mits a  statement  to  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the  follow- 
ing transaction  Involving  U.S.  exports  to 
Spain : 

A.  description  of  transaction 
1.  Background  and  purpose 

In  August,  1964  Eximbank  authorized  a 
direct  credit  of  $24  5  million  to  assist  Union 
Electrica.  S.A  In  financing  the  purchase  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  for  the  Jose  Cabrera 
nuclear  power  station  located  In  Zorita. 
Spain.  Union  Electrica  has  now  requested 
and  Eximbank  Is  prepared  to  provide  an  ad- 
ditional direct  credit  In  connection  with  the 
operation  of  this  power  station  of  $5,520,000. 

This  additional  Eximbank  direct  credit 
will  finance  four  nuclear  fuel  reloads  for  the 
Zorlte.  power  station.  Union  Electrica  selected 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation  to  fabri- 
cate the  fuel  reloads  after  considering  the 
bid  of  a  French  supplier  supported  by  Direc- 
tion de  Relations  Economlques  Exterleures, 


France's  export  credit  agency.  After  receiv- 
ing confirmation  that  DREE  intended  to  fi- 
nance four  reloads.  Eximbank  supported  a 
direct  credit  on  terms  comparable  to  the 
French  offer. 

2.  Identity  of  the  borrower 
Union  Electrica.  headquartered  In  Madrid. 
was  established  In  1912  and  Is  Spain's  fifth 
largest  electric  utility  company.  Union  Elec- 
trica is  primarily  privately  owned,  although 
115  percent  of  Its  outstanding  shares  are 
owned  by  Institute  Naclonal  de  Industria. 
which  Is  in  turn  wholly  owned  by  the  Span- 
ish government. 

3  Nature  and  use  of  goods  and  services 
The  principal  goods  and  services  to  be  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  are  completed 
fuel  assemblies,  performance  calculations. 
and  data  for  computer  programming  of  fuel 
performance.  On-site  technical  assistance 
will  also  be  provided. 

4.  Safety  and  safeguard  aspects 
Exports  of  the  fuel  reloads  will  be  made 
within  the  framework  of  two  agreements: 
( 1 )  the  bilateral  "Agreement  on  Atomic 
Energy:  Cooperation  for  Civil  Uses"  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain  of  August  16, 
1957.  as  amended:  and  (2)  the  trilateral 
agreement  "Atomic  Energy:  Application  of 
Safeguard.s  by  the  IAEA  to  the  United  States- 
Spain  Cooperation  Agreement"  among  the 
United  States.  Spain  and  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  of  December  9,  1966. 
as  amended.  Eximbank  will  require  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  disbursement  under  this 
credit  confirmation  from  the  Department  of 
State  that  exports  to  Spain  for  this  trans- 
action will  be  consistent  with  Section  128 
of  the  .Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  nuclear  equipment  and  services  will 
be  provided  by  Westinghouse  Electric  Cor- 
poration, Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania.  Export 
licenses  must  be  obtained  from  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  with  respect  to  In- 
dividual sales  of  the  fuel  reloads. 

5  Executive  branch  approval 
In  accordance  with  established  procedures, 
Eximbank  requested  through  the  Department 
of  State  the  views  of  the  Executive  Branch 
on  the  proposed  transaction.  State's  Bureau 
of  Oceans  and  International  Environmental 
and  Scientific  Affairs  advised  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  has  no  objection  to  Exlm- 
bank's  proceeding  with  this  transaction. 

B.    EXPLANATION    OF    EXIMBANK    FINANCING 

1.  Reasons 

The  Eximbank  direct  credit  of  $5,520,000 
will  facilitate  the  export  of  $6,900,000  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  The  availability  of 
Eximbank  financing  appears  to  have  been 
a  factor  in  winning  this  sale  for  the  U.S. 
supplier. 

The  fuel  fabrication  will  be  primarily  per- 
formed at  Westinghouse's  South  Carolina 
facility  and  will  provide  approximately  one 
hundred  thirty-four  man/months  of  direct 
employment. 

2.  The  financing  plan 

The  total  cost  of  the  United  States  goods 
and  services  to  be  purchased  by  Union  Elec- 
trica Is  $6,900,000  which  will  be  financed  as 
follows : 


Amount 

Percent  of 
U.S.  cosU 

Cash... 

Eximbank 

Jl,  380,  000 

5,520,000 

20 

80 

Total 

6,900.000 

100 

(a)  Exlm'oank  Charges:  Disbursements 
under  the  Eximbank  credit  will  bear  inter- 
est at  the  rate  of  7%%   per  annum.  pay- 
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able  semiannually.  This  rate  is  comparable 
to  that  offered  by  the  French  supplier  with 
official  French  government -supported  fi- 
nancing. A  commitment  fee  of  O.S^c  per 
annum  also  will  be  charged  on  the  undis- 
bursed portion  of  this  Eximbank  credit. 

(b)  Repayment  Terms:  The  financing  for 
the  fuel  reloads  will  be  repaid  In  4  sched- 
ules each  of  6  semiannual  installments,  as 
follows : 

Reload  No.,  Delivery  Date,  and  First  Re- 
payment Date: 

1:  12-80/1-81,  January  15, 1982. 
2:  12-81   1-82,  January  15,  1983. 
3:  12-82/1-83,  January  15,  1984. 
4:  12-83   1-84,  January  15,  1985. 
Attached    Is    certain    additional    Informa- 
tion on  Eximbank  activity  In  and  economic 
data  on  Spain. 
Sincerely, 

John  L.  Moore.  Jr. 

EXIMBANK  EXPOSURE   IN  SPAIN  (AS  OF  FEB.  29,   1980) 


ment  to  the  Marine  Protection,  Research 
and  Sanctions  Act  of  1972; 

Rollcall  No.  230.  House  Resolution 
663,  the  rule  under  which  the  joint  reso- 
lution on  food  stamps  was  considered; 
and 

RolIcaU  No.  231,  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545,  the  food  stamp  appropriations 
resolution.* 


Report  to  the  Speaker  of  th«  D3.  Hottsb 
OF  Representativib  from  the  Comwttkc 
ON  the  Budget  on  the  Status  of  the  Fis- 
cal Year  1980  Congressional  Budget 
Adopted  in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 53 

(Refiectlng  completed  action  as  of 
May  1,  1980) 

[In  niilllons  o(  dollan| 


Outstandins 


Undisbursed 


Direct  loans J928,  461,  906. 28 

CFFIoans 913,246.26 

Financial  guarantees 190,  501, 744.36 

Bank  guarantees  and  other  1,  794,  367. 44 
Insurance: 

Medium  term 587  807  22 

Shortterm _  42,757, 732.49 

Total  exposure ..1. 165, 016, 804. 05 


5212.285,727.02 

440,  303.  00 

155,629,689.69 

1,017,196.08 

4,630,721.45 
0 


374,  003,  637.  24 


defaults  and  reschedulings 
In  the  past  ten  years  there  have  been  no 
defaults  or  reschedulings  of  Export-Import 
Bank  direct  credits  for  U.S.  export  sales  In 
Spain. # 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kogovsek)   is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
May  7  through  May  9.  1980.  I  was  in 
Jugoslavia  as  part  of  the  official  U.S. 
delegation  attending  the  funeral  services 
of  our  friend.  President  Tito.   On   the 
days  I  was  absent.  I  missed  rollcall  Nos 
218.  219,  and  220.  all  regarding  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  1981.  The  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  7.  1980,  officially 
records  my  paired  votes  on  these  impor- 
tant issues.  However,  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show  that,  had  I  been  able  to 
be  present  for  the  votes.  I  would  have 
voted  "nay"  on  rollcall  No.  218,  "yea" 
on  rollcall  No.  219,  and  "yea"  on  rollcall 
No.  220.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  fMr.  Cavanaugh) 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes 
•  Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  on  Tuesday,  May  13 
as  I  was  m  Nebraska  for  the  primary 
election.  This  required  me  to  miss  three 
rollcall  votes.  Had  I  been  here  I  would 
nave  voted  aye  on  each  of  the  rollcall 
votes : 

Rollcall  No.  229,  H.R.  6616,  amend- 
CXXVI 704— Part  9 


STATUS   OP   THE    CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Ashley)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Budget  Committee  today  is  notifying 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  the  current 
levels  of  congressional  action  on  the 
budget  compared  to  the  spending  ceil- 
ings and  revenue  floor  established  by  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  Under  the  Budget  Act  a  point  of 
order  lies  against  any  measure  that 
would  cause  the  spending  ceilings  or  the 
revenue  floor  established  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  to  be  breached. 
This  report  is  to  advise  you  of  the 
revised  levels  of  new  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  revenues  compared  to  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  1980.  The 
revised  levels  are  based  on  the  latest  1980 
economic  forecast  for  fiscal  year  1980 
agreed  to  by  the  Budget  Committees. 

The  Budget  Committee  is  aware  that 
these  revised  spending  levels  continue  to 
prevent  consideration  of  important 
spending  legislation  in  process  and  ur- 
gent supplemental  requested  by  the 
President.  However,  a  revision  of  the 
spending  ceilings  and  the  revenue  floor 
is  in  conference  along  with  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Because  the  revisions  in  this  report  re- 
flect action  as  of  May  1,  it  does  not 
include  the  reestimates  in  the  Giaimo 
amendment  of  the  fiscal  year  1980  part 
of  the  budget  resolution  currently  in 
Conference.  The  committee  is  hopeful 
that  these  actions  can  be  completed 
within  the  next  week. 

A  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Speaker 
and  of  the  committee's  report  are  at- 
tached : 

Committee  on  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  14,  1980. 
Hon  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives, 
WashiTujton.  DC 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  January  30,  1976, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  outlined  the 
procedure  which  It  had  adopted  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  responsibilities  under  Section 
311  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  provide  estimates  of  the  current  level  of 
revenues  and  spending.  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting the  status  report  under  S  Con.  Res 
53,  the  Second  Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1980.  This  report  reflects  the  resolution 
of  November  28,  1979  and  estimates  of  budget 
authority,  outlays,  and  revenues  based  on 
all  completed  action  on  spending  and  reve- 
nue measures  as  of  the  close  of  legislative 
business  May  1,  1980. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley. 

Acting  Chairman. 


Blld^»^ 

MfllOnty 


Oottiys     Revwiws 


Appropriate  level.. 
Current  level 


631,000      547,600        517.800 

..    $48,880      560,786        528,890 


Amount  over  resolution 

Amount  under  resolution. . . 


10,880   13,186 


11.090 


BtlDCET   AUTHOKTrr 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  for  fiscal  year  1980.  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  budget  authority  for  that  year  as 
set  forth  In  S.  Con    Res    53  to  be  exceeded. 

OtTTLATS 

Any  measure  providing  budget  or  entitle- 
ment authority  which  is  not  Included  in  the 
current  level  estimate  and  which  would  re- 
sult In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1980.  If  adopted 
and  enacted,  would  cause  the  appropriate 
level  of  outlays  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In  S. 
Con.  Res.  53  to  be  exceeded. 

REVENtTES 

Any  measure  that  would  result  In  a  reve- 
nue loss  of  more  than  811,090  million  for 
fi-scal  year  1980.  If  adopted  and  enacted, 
would  cause  revenues  to  be  less  than  the  ap- 
propriate level  for  that  year  as  set  forth  In 
S  Con  Res.  53. 

Congressional  Budget  Office. 

Washington.  DC,  May  2.  1980. 
Hon.  Robert  N.  Qiaimo, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  the  Budget,  V.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington 
DC 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Pursuant  to  section 
308(bi  and  in  aid  of  section  311(b)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  this  letter  and 
supporting  detail  provide  an  up-to-date  tab- 
ulation of  the  current  levels  of  new  budget 
authority,  estimated  outlays  and  estimated 
revenues  In  comparison  with  the  appropriate 
levels  for  those  items  contained  In  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  This  report  for  fiscal  year  1980 
is  tabulated  as  of  close  of  business  May  1. 
1980  Since  my  last  report  the  Congress  has 
cleared  for  the  President's  signature  H.J  Res. 
541  providing  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  This  bill  reduces 
budget  authority  and  outlays. 

|ln  millions  of  dollirsl 


Bvdnt 
iirthonty 


OaUayt     Revanues 


1   Fnacted _ 640,103      552,459        578  890 

2.  Entitlement  authority  and 

ottier  mandatory  items 
requiring  further  appro- 
priation action. ..  _ 8,719         8.275  

3.  Continuing  resolution 

authority 65  57 

4  Conference      agreements 

ratified  by  both  Houses .  -8  —6 


Current  level.  648,880      560,786        528,890 

Second  Concurrent   Resolu- 
tion     638,000      547,600        517.800 


Current  level  is: 

Over  resolution  by 10,880        13,186 

Under  resolution  by.. 


11.090 


Sincerely, 


ALIC£  M.  RIVLIN, 

Director. 
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PARUAMENTARIAft  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING  DETAIL. 
Pi<;r»i  yf  AR  l^im  A.S  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY  1.  1980 
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OPEC  were  major  contributors  to  American 


Ing  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom  into 
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PARLIAMENTARIAN  STATUS  REPORT  SUPPORTING 
FISCAL  YEAR  1980  AS  OF  CLOSE  OF  BUSINESS  MAY 

(In  millions  of  dolUrsI 

Bodiet 
airttMHity 


DETAIL, 
1.1980 


Outlays 


I.  Enacted  | 

Permanent  appropriations  and  tniit  funds.  342, 000      294,  528 

Previously  snacted     .375,788      335,714 

Offsetting  receipts .-77,733     -77,733 

Enacted  thii  session. 

Aviation   and   Noise   Abatement  Act 

(Public  Law  96-193) 57 - 

Interest  forgiveness  on  loan  repay- 
ments from  Guam  (Public  Law  96- 

205)       .  2  2 

Transfer  of  funds  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  from  the  International 
Communications     Agency     (Public 

Law96-219) -12  -10 

Increase  participation  in  farmer  held 
reserve  program  (PuMic  law  96- 
234) 


-42 


Total,  enacted... 640.103     552,459 

II.   Entitlement    Authority   and   Other 
Mandatory    Items    Requiring    Further 
Appropriation  Action 
Function  050;  | 

Military  retired  pay ;.  466 

Civilian  and  military  pay  raise 2,830 

Function  150 

Pay    raise   limitation;    Export- Import 

Banli   ..__ .- - 

Payment  to   Foreign  Service  retire* 
ment  trust  fund: 
Foreign  assistance  appropriation. 

Offsetting  receipt - 

State,  Justice,  Commerce  appro- 
priation.,  i. 

Offsetting  receipt.       .. 

Function  270;  Energy  tax  credit  paymenlt. 
Function  350    Pay  raise  limitations: 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 

Farm  Credit  Administration „^ „ 

Function  370;  Pay  raise  limitation:  [ 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board l 

Federal  Savings  and  Loan  InsuraK* 

Corporation. 

Function  400: 

Payments  to  air  carriers 20 

Retired  pay.  Coast  Guard 4 

Pay   raise  limitation:   St   Lawrenc* 

Seaway 

Maritime  subsidies 

Highway  trust  fund,  pay  raise  limita- 
tion         

Function  500; 

Student  loan  insurance  fund 649 

Human  development,  social  services.  236 

Unemployment  trust  fund,  stale  a(J- 

ministration 

Function  550; 

Grants  to  States  for  medicaid 2, 255 

Federal  hospital  insurance  trust  fund, 

pay  raise  limiUlion — .- 

Function  600; 

Child  nutrition -.. 

Department  of  Labor ; 

Advances  to  unemploymeni  trust 

fund  (Black  lung)  (601) 

Offsetting  receipts 

Advances  to  unemptovment  trust 

fund  (FUBA)(603) 

Black  lung  disability  trust  fund.  . 

Assistance  payments  program... 

Milwaukee   R.R.   supplementary   un- 
employment benefits  (Public  Law 

96-101) 2 

Unemployment  trust  fund,  State  ad- 
ministration and  services 

Pay  raise  limitations 

Social  security  trust  fund  (OASI) 

Ciyil  service  retirement  trust  fund 

Unemployment  trust  fund.. — 

Function  800: 

Payment  to  civil  service  trust  fund 377 

Offsetting  receipts.. —377 

Function  850    Federal   payment  for  O.C. 

retirement  benefits(PublicLaw96-122)..  52 

Function  920:  Allowance  for  civilian  agency 
pay  raise 1.218 


337 


455 
-419 

38 

494 

80 


464 
2.788 


(') 


1 
-1 

4 

-4 
1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

18 
4 

0) 
44 


300 
236 

9 

2,255 

5 

no 


419 
-419 


38 
458 


2 

95 

108 
2 
2 

377 
-377 

52 

1.195 


Total,  entitlement  authority 8,719         8,275 


III.  Continuing  Resolution  Authority 
Continuing    resolution  •    Federal    Trade 
Commission 

Enacted  through  May  31.  1980 53  38 

Estimate  for  balance  of  Fiscal  year  .    .  12  19 

Total,    continuing    resofution    au- 
thority  „ ^..  65  57 


most  of  the  1960's.  when  Inflation  remained 

Budget  low  for  most  of  that  decade 

authority   Outlays  p^^^.      mflation     accelerated     duiing     the 

~^  Vietnam  War  as  the  Nation  attempted  Inl- 

IV.  Conference  agreements  ratified  by  tially    to    finance    the    War   without   raising 

both  Houses  additional  revenues  to  do  so. 

"^mmii'io'n"''?,U''  State'tep'art'r^em  Second,  there  has  been  a  gradual  but  In- 

(contributions  to  inteinational  organiza-  exorable  decline  in  the  rate  of  productivity 

tions)(H.J.  Res.  541) ~' ^  growth — output  per  manhour.  The  Increase 

Total  current  level  as  of  May  1  1980            648,880     560,786  in  productivity  helps  permit  wage  Increases 

S^nd  K  Re»'utH)^.^  .  7^            638,000     547,600  without   an    inflationary   Impact    The    1970s 

■ saw  a  precipitou.s  decline  in  the  rate  of  In- 

Amount  remaining:  creasine  productivity  growth    Between    1948 

°X*'X - "■_.....  -^  and  1955  total  productivity  averaged  2.5  per- 

cent  increase  per  year  (3.2  percent  for  manu- 

'~                  "^              '  facturing).  From  1955  to  1965  it  averaged  2.4 

iFS^irn'"^l^e-  appropriations  and  the  appropriations  percent  ,2  8  percent  for  manufacturing K  Be- 
to.  certain  onrDing  Labir-HEV*  programs  under  Public  Law  tween  1965  and  1973  productivity  Increases 
96-123.  the  continuing  appropriations  authority  are  funded  for  dropped  to  1.6  percent  annually  (2  4  percent 
the  full  fiscal  year  and  therefore,  are  included  in  the  enacted  ^^^  manufacturing) .  From  1973  to  1978  they 
»M°',y'''3l7CuX'l;.fLat°ri?^"pulllcr^^^  averaged  only  .8  percent  ( L 5  percent  for 
96-219  and  H)  Res.  541.  manufacturing).  In  1979  productivity  actu- 
'  _  ,  .  J .  .  ,„,„.„Hin.  •  ally  fell,  for  all  business — the  only  year  ex- 
Note;  Detail  may  not  add  due  to  rounding..  ^^y^   ^^„^  ^^^^^.^  _.^^^^^  memory  with  a  de- 

1  cllne.  This  has  had  a  disastrous  impact  on 

inflation    Although  workers  have  shown  re- 

STUART  ETIZENSTAT  SPEAKS  ON  straint  and  the  lncrea.se  in  compensation  per 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  hour  has  been  relatively  stable  over  the  past 

few  vears  wage  increases  are  not  being  offset 

(Mr.  EDGAR  asked  and  wa.s  Riven  per-  ^^  ^^^^^^^  productivity  The  declining  rate  of 

mission  to  extend  his  remark.*;  at  this  productivity    growth    has    translated    into 

point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex-  higher  unit  latior  costs  rather  than  offsetting 

traneous  matter. >  wage  increases. 

Mr     EDGAR     Mr.    Speaker.    Monday.  The   productivity   problem   itself   is   a  re- 

Mav  12  the  Northeast-Midwest  Congres-  suit  of  multiple  factors,  many  not  fuiiy  un- 

eiov^ol   (^r>Qlitinn  had  the  honor  of  hear-  derstood    by    economists— a    large    influx   of 

sional  Coalition  naa  ine  nonor  uincdi  workers  in  the  labor  market  who  re- 

ing     Domestic     Policy     Adviser_  Stuart  ^X'gJe^te,  training  than  more  experienced 

Eizenstat.  speak  before  local  officiaLs  of  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.hose  output  is  reduced  during 

the  region.  The  topic  was  economic  de-  ^j^^^  training  phase:  an  uncertain  and  cost- 

velopment.  Mr.  Ei2«nstat's  remarks  were  ,y  regulatory  system;    an   industrial   plant 

largely  drawn  from  a  speech  he  gave  at  structure  that  is  antiquated  in  certain  key 

the    University    of    North    Carolina    at  sectors  and  badly  m  need  of  modernization; 

Chaoel  HUl    I  would  like  to  submit  this  the  adverse  impact  on  plant  efliciency  of  rls- 

fS  for  the  RECOH.  and  commend  it  in.  ^^^^Z^'tl^T^^  ^^'^^ 

to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  a  greaTer  emphasis  on  leisure  time;   the  in- 

A  Non-Economist's  Look  at  Economic  creasing  shift  of  our  economy  toward  a  serv- 

PoLiCT  FOR  THE  1980's  j^.^  gconomy. 

(Speech  by  Stuart  E.  ElzensUt)  ^^,j.   productivity  slide  has  been   accom- 

Profound    changes    occurred    during    the  panied  by  extremely  low  savings  rates— now 

1970's  In  our  economy,  requiring  fundamen-  around  3  percent,  the  lowest  in  decades.  In 

tal.  structural  policy  responses  for  the  1980's.  contrast,     savings     rates     in     Germany     and 

Beginning  in  1969-1970.  and  aggravated  by  Japan  were  13  percent  and  20  percent  respec- 

the  double  Impact  OPEC  price  Increases  and  tlvely.  in  1979 

other  outside  forces  had  in  the  mid  1970s  Third,  the  decade  of  the  1970's  saw  ex- 
on  both  economic  growth  on  the  one  hand  traordinarv  pressure  on  the  dollar,  not  here- 
and  inflation  on  the  other,  a  new  word  en-  j^fore  experienced  The  reserve  currency  of 
tered  the  economic  lexicon— stagflation  This  ^he  world  remained  strong  and  unchallenged 
condition,  one  virtually  unknown  in  past  from  post-World  War  II  days  until  the  1970s. 
American  history,  combined  high  rates  of  ^vhen  two  devaluations  occurred.  On  a  trade- 
Inflation  with  low  growth,  and  thus  rising  weighted  basis  the  dollar  declined  by  17  per- 
unemployment.  In  1974.  the  unemployment  p^^j  f^om  January,  1977  to  November,  197B. 
rate  was  5.6  percent  and  the  inflation  rate  adding  to  Inflation.  This  decline  occurred 
as  measured  by  the  consumer  price  index  jarpely  because  of  a  prolonged  balance  oi 
12.2  percent.  In  1975.  unemployment  rose  to  payments  deficit  due  to  our  foreign  oil  bill. 
8.5  percent  and  inflation  stood  at  7  percent,  declining  competitiveness  of  American  ex- 
Never  before  had  the  nation  experienced  ^^^^  abroad  and  concern  about  persistent  in- 
such  high  rates  of  inflation  and  unemploy-  ^...onarv  pressures  in  our  domestic  economy, 
ment  at  the  same  time.  In  the  past  high  in-  ''*  ^-  ,„^  noiinr  rescue  effort  bv  the  Pres- 
flatlon  had  been  associated  with  periods  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^f^  f„°c  fideTa  dramati/rise  in  in- 
boom  and  with  excessive  demand--h  gh  dem.  .hi..b  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  inflationary 
growth  and  low  unemployment.  Here  the  in-  erest  ra  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^ 
flatlon  was  to  a  large  degree  extemallv  Im-  f°;"^^;J'^"^^,^„,^  November,  1978.  the  dollars 
posed,  and  became  embedded  in  wages  and  '^f''^^  .^j^de-weighted  basis  has  increased 
prices  and  in  our  psyches— our  attitude  to-  value  on  a  trade  *«'K' 
Ward  savings,  credit,  and  the  future.  Most  of  by  10  percent,  as  of  Aprl  18.  1 970^ 
the  acceleration  of  inflation  since  1975  is  at-  American  econom  c  Pol'^V^^"^"  f^"^,ca- 
tributable    to   significant   energy,    food,   and  without  regard  to  its  international  imp 

most  recently,  home  purchase  price  increases       tlons  ,,.,  rernverv 

Traditional  Keynesian   economics  was  ill-  The  post-World  War  "J^°"°^;;j;,  ,7hat 

equipped  to  deal  with  this  dual  problem,  nor  in  Germany  and  Japan  was  "o  ^ucce  s          ^^ 

with  the  impact  of  energy  and  other  supply  they  outsold   us  in   world   markets   an 

dislocations  '^^^'^^'^^^'^  P^""^*!f''  °"'  °7m.  ^,   imports 

Inflation  worsened  during  the   1970s  due  lagged    badly   at   the   very  time  oil   impo 

to  a  variety  of  factors  not  prevalent  during  increased. 
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Fourth,  the  massive  oil  price  increases  from 
OPEC  were  major  contributors  to  American 
inflation  in  the  mid  to  late  1970s.  The  8  8 
percent  and  12.2  percent  Increases  in  the  CPI 
in  1973  and  1974  came  in  significant  part 
from  the  enormous  Jump  in  world  oil  prices. 

The  100  percent-plus  increase  in  OPEC 
prices  from  Decemljer  1978  to  February  1980 
was  a  principal  cause  of  the  Increase  In  the 
rate  of  inflation  in  1979. 

The  American  people  cannot  attempt  to 
make  themselves  fully  whole  against  such 
outwardly  induced  price  increases.  If  they 
attempt  to  do  so.  inflation  would  never  be 
solved.  Labor  has  exhibited  enormous  re- 
straint In  this  area. 

Fifth,  a  series  of  socially  important  gov- 
ernment actions  over  the  last  twenty  years 
have  had  an  impact,  although  each  served  a 
necessary  function  in  our  democracy— reg- 
ulatory activities,  administrative  decisions 
and  an  increasing  shift  toward  payroll  taxes, 
which  are  directly  reflected  in  higher  prices. 
While  the  importance  of  many  of  these  ac- 
tions outweights  their  inflationary  impact, 
these  improvements  do  come  at  a  cost.  Reg- 
ulations now  cost  between  $50  and  $150  bil- 
lion per  year. 

During  the  1670'b,  we  saw  an  enormous 
burst  of  new  regulatory  legislation  whose  ec- 
onomic impacts  were  not  fully  recognized 
until  years  later— the  Clean  Air  Act.  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  the  Toxic  Substances  Act, 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  All 
s.hould  be  preserved  All  of  these  are  criti- 
cally important  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
quality  of  life  and  the  protection  of  our  en- 
vironment. Btu  cumulatively  they  had  costs 
along  with  their  benefits. 

We  compound  our  overall  Inflation  prob- 
lem by  exaggerating  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  in  the  way  in  which  the  consumer 
price  index  is  calculated.  For  example,  the 
index  gives  too  great  a  weight  to  the  cost  of 
rises  In  mortgage  interest  rates  bv  in  effect 
assuming  homeowners  refinance  their  homes 
at  the  current  rate  of  interest  every  month. 

The  consumer  price  index  is  adequate  as  a 
fixed  weight  index  of  prices.  It  is  not  as  ade- 
quate as  a  measure  of  the  cost  of  living 
Most  items  in  the  CPI  are  consumer  goods, 
but  a  house  is  a  capital  good,  which  is  worth 
more  to  the  owner  over  time. 

Higher  rates  of  inflation  through  the  1970's 
has  created  an  inflationarv  psychology  which 
permeates  our  society.  Expectations  about 
inflation  produce  Inflationarv  behavior  by 
consumers  and  industry.  These  forces  ac- 
celerated sharply  in  early  1980.  necessitating 
the  stronger  measures  proposed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  other  part  of  the  stagflation  equa- 
tion—unemployment— has  likewise  proven  a 
difficult  economic  problem  during  the  last 
decade.  The  unemnlovment  rate  averaged 
about  1.4  percent  higher  In  the  1970's  than 
in  the  1960's  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  includ- 
ing a  huge  growth  in  the  labor  force  and 
s  snlflcant  changes  in  its  composition,  and 
s  ower  economic  growth  (real  outout  growth 
slowed  from  an  annual  average  of  4.0  percent 
to  2.9  percent). 

President  Carter's  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  have  been  highly  successful 
helping,  together  with  a  rebounding  econ- 
omy from  1977  to  1979.  to  reduce  unem- 
Plovment  significantly  and  creating  over  9 
million  new  jobs. 

The  unemployment  rate  masks  the  true 
gravity  of  the  unemployment  problem 
among  minorities  in  general  and  minority 
teenagers  speciflcally-where  unemployment 
rates  average  over  35  percent. 

«r,^r*'  ^V^  "**"  '""J"'"  '=»»'">KM  'n  the 
•H  ^v"""  °^  ^^^  '»'«'■  ^°'-«  in  the  last  dec- 
ade. The  surge  of  the  young  people  born  dur- 


ing  the  post-World  War  II  baby  boom  into 
the  Job  market  meant  a  less  experienced 
workforce  requiring  more  training,  and  a 
greater  need  to  create  Jobs  at  a  record  rate 
to  accommodate  them. 

Youth  unemploj-ment — particularly  among 
minorities — represents  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental and  explosive  problems  of  our 
time.  Despite  major  Increases  in  Jobs  for 
minority  teenagers  by  President  Carter's 
youth  initiatives,  the  unemployment  rate 
hovers  around  35  percent,  due  to  the  con- 
tinued surge  of  minority  teenagers  into  the 
labor  force.  When  the  unemployment  rate 
for  white  male  teenagers  decreased  from 
14.7  percent  to  13.9  percent  between  1964  and 
1979.  for  minority  teenagers  it  increased 
from  24.3  percent  to  31.5  percent  during  the 
.same  time  period.  In  1979.  64.8  percent  of 
white  youth  were  working,  while  only  43.3 
percent  of  black  youths  were  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. 

Between  1977  and  1979.  we  saw  an  increase 
in  labor  force  participation  rates  by  minority 
teenagers  for  the  first  time  in  two  decades- 
due  in  large  part  to  President  Carter's  new 
jobs  programs.  While  this  was  a  welcomed 
development,  the  influx  into  the  labor  force 
of  young  people  who  had  been  too  discour- 
aged to  seek  work  prevented  unemplo>-ment 
rates  among  minority  teenagers  from  fall- 
ing despite  the  number  of  new  jobs  created. 

While  the  total  number  of  teenagers  will 
diminish  throughout  the  1980's  and  there 
will  be  fewer  white  teenagers  in  the  labor 
market  in  the  1980's — indeed  there  already 
has  been  an  absolute  decline  here  over  lEist 
year — there  will  be  substantial  increases  in 
the  number  of  black  and  Hispanic  teenagers 
seeking  work. 

Our  post-industrial  economy  demands 
higher  basic  educational  skills  than  in  the 
past.  In  1950.  34  percent  of  entry  level  jobs 
were  open  to  someone  without  a  high  school 
diploma,  but  by  1970  the  nvunber  had 
dropped  to  8  percent.  Yet  at  a  time  when 
educational  skills  are  increasingly  necessary 
for  even  entry  level  employment,  drc^wut 
rates  are  at  staggering  levels  in  my  areas — 
45  percent  in  New  York  City,  and  some  em- 
ployers report  that  upwards  of  60  percent  of 
young  applicants  fail  entry  level  job  tests. 
An  HEW,  test  of  17-year-old  minority 
youngsters  showed  over  40  percent  unable  to 
perform  up  to  literacy  standards  required  for 
most  jobs. 

The  1970's  saw  a  startling  Jump  in  women 
in  the  labor  force.  We  were  part  of  an  era 
of  transition — from  one  to  twx>  earner  fam- 
ilies. During  World  War  n.  when  women  were 
first  required  in  the  labor  force  in  large 
numbers.  36  percent  of  working  age  women 
had  a  job  or  actively  sought  one.  That  num- 
ber was  only  40  percent  at  the  beginning  of 
the  1970's;  it  rose  to  48  percent  in  1978  and 
to  51  percent  last  year.  Economists  expect 
women's  labor  force  participation  to  con- 
tinue its  dramatic  rise  during  the  I980's 
Both  the  Impact  of  inflation,  which  forced 
many  women  to  seek  Jobs,  and  career  deci- 
sions caased  by  the  profound  effects  of  the 
women's  liberation  movement,  led  to  this 
lncrea.se.  Parents  with  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  children  required  flexi-time  and 
part-time  jobs  and  Increased  day  care  In 
order  to  fulfill  their  needs  or  desires  to  work. 

High  inflation  and  high  unemployment 
were  the  twin  economic  curses  of  the  1970's. 
Dealing  with  each  separately  and  both  to- 
gether remains  the  challenge  of  the  1980's. 

ECONOMIC    SOLtmONS 

Although  I  am  not  an  economist.  I  believe 
economic  policy  In  the  I980's  must  be  based 
on  the  new  economic  realities  we  have  seen 
In  the  1970'8 — a  rapidly  rising  oil  Import  bill, 
more  limited  Federal  fiscal  resources,  pres- 
sure on  the  dollar,  declining  rates  of  produc- 
tivity,  insiifTlcleat  capdt&l   investment  and. 


savings — but  should  remain  true  to  the 
historic  mission  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
the  working  man  and  woman  and  to '  the 
poor  and  disadvantaged. 

This  requires  neither  the  rigidities  In- 
herent in  a  Constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  budget,  which  wou'1  put  eco- 
nomic and  budget  planning  in  a  straight- 
Jacket,  nor  an  explosion  of  yet  undeveloped 
and  unproposed  new  programs  cumulatively 
placing  new  commitments  on  the  Federal 
budget,  not  yet  envisioned  by  current  pro- 
posals, without  reductions  elsewhere.  Our 
current  agenda  of  new  social  proposals  Is 
digestable  and  their  passage  should  remain 
a  priority.  We  must  not  turn  our  back  on 
those  most  in  need. 

During  his  time  in  ofBce.  President  Carter 
has  begun  to  put  in  place  many  of  the  eco- 
nomic policies  essential  to  meet  our  new 
economic  realities  Careful  budgeting  (using 
zero  based  concepts  i  and  program  evalua- 
tion, together  with  a  growing  economy,  have 
reduced  the  budget  deficit  from  $66  billion 
in  F\'  1976,  when  the  President  ran  for  office. 
to  half  that  figure  In  FY  1980  and  will  hope- 
fully lead  to  budget  balance  In  FY  1981.  The 
President's  pro-growth  policies  and  major 
Increases  in  the  government's  employment 
and  training  programs  have  reduced  unem- 
ployment The  CETA  program  and  the  Job 
Corps  have  been  doubled  and  the  private 
sector  initiative  (Title  VII.  CETA)  and  tar- 
geted tax  credit  have  helped  focus  our  Jobs 
programs  on  the  most  disadvantaged  A  ma- 
jor restructuring  of  youth  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  has  been  proposed,  with 
major  emphasis  on  basic  skills  development 
Regulatory  reform  initiatives  by  the  Presi- 
dent have  begun  to  dismantle  competition- 
barring  economic  regulation  In  industries 
like  the  airline  and  banking  industries  have 
abolished  thousands  of  unnecessary  regula- 
tions and  have  instituted  cost  analysis  for 
those  which  are  necessary  The  President  is 
placing  a  new  emphasis  on  exports,  with  an 
effort  to  eliminate  unnecessan.-  impediments 
to  exports  and  to  encourage  American  busi- 
ness to  look  beyond  our  own  huge  domestic 
market. 

Farm  policy  has  been  based  on  non-infla- 
tionary target  price  concepts  where  farmers 
are  paid  the  difference  between  market  price 
and  target  prices  for  income  support,  and 
new  farmer-held  reserves  protect  t>oth  farm- 
ers and  consumers  from  exaggerated  swings 
in  prices. 

An  historic  Accord  «-lth  organized  labor 
and  the  Pay  Advisory  Committee  and  Price 
Advisory  Committee  it  has  produced,  have 
institutionalized  a  voluntary  Incomes  policy 
to  help  moderate  wage  and  price  Increases 
The  explosion  of  the  underlying  inflation 
rate  in  January  and  February,  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  bond  market,  the  rapid  rise  in  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  buildup  of  inflationary 
psychology  led  the  President  to  announce  a 
series  of  additional  stiff  measures  on  March 
14  to  curb  rapidly  escalating  inflation  which 
has  reached  a  dangerous  level — a  further  re- 
duction in  Federal  spending,  credit  controls, 
and  additional  energy  conservation  measures 
These  measures,  which  help  puncture  infla- 
tionary psychology,  will  put  downward  pres- 
sure on  Interest  rates  and  will  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

A  sensible  economic  policy  for  the  1980'8 
must  build  on  the  program  recently  an- 
nounced by  the  President  and  should  in- 
clude the  following  elements  It  must  be  a 
policy  which  attacks  inflation  without  con- 
signing our  p>eople  to  a  decade  of  no-growth 
policy,  with  permanently  hlBh  levels  of  un- 
employment and  massive  business  failures.  It 
must  recognize  there  is  no  single  panacea. 

First,  restrained  budgets  and  cautious  fiscal 
policy  will  continue  to  be  a  necessitv.  slnc« 
world  oil  prices  will  conunue  to  Inflict  pras- 
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store  and  pain  on  otir  economy  during  much 
of  the  1980's.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
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most  of  the  President's  proposal,  would  ac- 
complish this  result.  It  would  be  a  major 
anti-inflation  achievement  bv  the  Congress. 
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sure  and  pain  on  our  economy  during  much 
of  the  I980's.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
not over -stimulate  an  economy  which  already 
faces  Its  share  of  Inflationary  pressures  from 
world  oil  prices  and  declining  rates  of  pro- 
ductivity. The  share  of  Federal  spending  as  a 
percentage  of  the  GNP  should  stay  In  the 
range  of  the  low  20's  But  this  should  not  be 
enforced  by  rigid  mandates. 

The  experience  of  Germany,  Austria  and 
Japan  which  have  high  budget  deficits  but 
relatively  low  rates  of  Inflation,  makes  It 
clear  that  flexibility  In  fiscal  policy  Is  Im- 
portant. The  Presidency  Is  already  restricted 
by  too  many  constraints  to  sound  economic- 
poUcymalclng  without  Inventing  new  ones. 
Nor  should  growth  be  permanently  stunted 
as  a  way  of  dealing  with  inflation. 

The  President's  FY  1981  budget  could  pro- 
duce the  first  balanced  budget  In  twelve 
years — and  only  the  second  in  twenty  years. 
Prudent  budgets  need  not  exclude  domestic 
social  progress  In  the  1980's  Even  with  a 
stringent  budget  policy  the  President  has 
been  able  to  initiate  a  new  urban  policy,  a 
major  youth  employment  program,  and  sig- 
nificant new  education  commitments.  But 
it  does  mean  that  prudence  is  essential  and 
that  programs  should  be  carefully  phased- 
In — particularly  during  a  decade  when  de- 
fense expenditures  will  be  increasing  rapidly 
to  meet  national  security  commitments. 

It  means  that  zero-based  budgeting  must 
b«  continued  and  sunset  legislation  must  be- 
come a  reality,  so  that  programs  can  be 
evaluated  and  Improved  or  terminated  where 
malfunctioning. 

Through  a  series  of  steps  over  the  last  10 
years  we  have  locked-ln  some  75  percent  of 
the  budget,  with  so-called  "uncontrollable" 
spending,  through  entitlements,  full  index- 
ing of  certain  programs,  and  prior  years"  de- 
fense commitments  We  must  avoid  new  In- 
dexing of  Federal  programs  not  now  Indexed 
and  leave  as  much  room  as  possible  for  con- 
tinued discretion  In  the  Federal  budget.  We 
must  seriously  review  the  accuracy  of  the 
method  by  which  we  index  current  pro- 
grams to  avodd  under  or  over-compensation. 

Control  must  likewise  be  developed  over 
the  growing  number  of  "ofT-budget"  items, 
such  as  loan  guarantees — which  total  $142 
billion  for  FY  1981.  While  these  do  not  add 
to  the  deficit  they  have  an  Impact  on  the 
availability  and  cost  of  capital.  For  the  first 
time  this  year,  President  Carter  has  estab- 
lished a  budget  for  these  programs,  and  h.is 
asked  Congress  to  pass  a  credit  budget.  But 
Just  as  we  seek  more  accountability  from  off- 
budget  Items,  we  should  recoenlze  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  we  treat  many  on- 
budget  items.  Loans,  even  If  collateralized. 
are  treated  as  expenditures  In  the  year  they 
are  made,  housing  programs  are  counted  at 
their  full-life's  obligation,  and  assets  owned 
by  the  government  are  not  reflected.  If  the 
federal  budget  was  divided  into  capital  and 
operating  accounts  like  the  h'Tdeefs  of  many 
state  governments,  there  would  be  a  substan- 
tial surplus.  The  President  has  directed  OVT^ 
to  review  the  entire  method  of  federal  budg- 
eting. 

Just  as  there  has  been  a  great  growth  in 
off-budget  items,  so  too  there  has  been  an 
Increased  emphasis  on  funding  programs 
through  tax  credits  While  these  crertlts  are 
often  useful  and  efllclent  they  permit  less 
budgetary  control  than  direct  exnend"iirps 
which  generally  must  eo  through  the  an- 
proprlatlons  nrocess  Tax  exnenditures  will 
be  over  $2^0  billion  in  FT  1081  and  thpv 
have  eone  uo  from  5  5  percent  of  the  Gvp 
to  7.5  percent  In  the  pa'st  seen  vears  Tix 
credits  and  other  deductions  and  exemntlons 
from  taxafion  must  be  sub'ect  to  scrutiny 
lust  as  we  review  direct  expenditure  pro- 
grams. 

The  Coneressional  Budeet  reform  nrocess 
has  served  as  a  useful  construct  for  sound 
budget-making.  The  progress   made  during 


the  1970's  by  Senator  Edmund  Muskie  and 
Congressmen  Brock  Adams  and  Bob  Glaimo 
in  making  the  process  work  must  continue 
to  receive  support — both  from  the  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Branch. 

But  budget  policy  for  the  1980's  must  like- 
wise help  Insure  steady  growth.  The  Admin- 
istration does  not  seek  the  long-term  defla- 
tion of  growth.  This  would  not  only  impose 
large  social  cost  but  would  reduce  business 
expansion  and  the  economic  growth  neces- 
sary to  a  viable  economy.  Low  levels  of  un- 
employment must  continue  to  be  the  long- 
term  goal  of  the  nation.  Ambitious  goals  are 
embodied  in  the  Balanced  Growth  and  Full 
Employment  Act  of  1977.  Economic  growth 
Is  a  necessity  for  society  to  keep  pace  with 
inflation. 

Second,  we  must  build  on  the  efforts  al- 
ready begun  by  the  President  to  make  regu- 
lations less  burdensome  and  costly  to  the 
economy.  We  need  not  gainsay  the  progress 
brought  by  environmental,  health  and  safety 
regulations  (which  have  improved  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  and  the  safety  of  our  work- 
places) to  recognize  that  these  regulations 
should  be  as  cost-effective  as  possible  We 
have  been  bequeathed  a  beautiful  planet 
which  developed  over  tens  of  millions  of 
years.  We  must  not  despoil  It  In  a  few  short 
decades. 

The  answer  In  the  1980"s  to  our  economic 
problems  is  not  to  turn  the  clock  back  on 
the  progress  made  to  clean  our  air  and  water 
and  provide  safer  workplaces  for  our  workers 
but  to  make  regulations  more  sensitive  and 
sensible,  cost-effective  and  efficient  In  achiev- 
ing their  results,  and  to  build  more  account- 
ability Into  the  regulatory  process. 

President  Carter  has  made  enormous  prog- 
ress In  this  area  and  has  provided  a  solid 
foundation  for  continued  progress  in  the 
1980's.  By  Executive  Order  he  has  directed 
that  all  major  new  regulations  must  have  an 
analysis  accompanying  them  before  they  be- 
come final  which  assesses  costs  and  other 
burdens,  and  has  required  that  existing  regu- 
lations should  undergo  a  sunset  review. 
OSHA  has  already  discaraed  over  900  need- 
less and  burdensome  regulations  The  Regu- 
latory Analysis  Review  Group  under  the 
President's  economic  adviser,  Charles 
Schultze,  reviews  the  analyses  of  the  agen- 
cies' most  Important  regulations  and,  with 
the  President's  blessing,  works  with  them  to 
reduce  their  Inflationary  Impact  before  they 
are  Implemented, 

This  has  resulted  In  savings  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  annual  costs  for  regu- 
lations such  as  those  Involving  DOT'S  equal 
access  requirements,  EPA's  new  source  per- 
formance standards  and  OSHA's  cotton  dust 
standards. 

The  President  established  the  Regulatory 
Council  composed  of  the  regulators  from  the 
Executive  Branch  agencies  and  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  many  of  the  Independent  regula- 
tory agencies,  to  develop  consistent  regula- 
tory approaches,  and  has  asked  them  to  de- 
velop a  twice-yearly  Regulatory  Calendar 

This  Calendar  contains  all  major  proposed 
regulations  for  the  succeeding  twelve  month 
period,  with  a  cost  analysis  of  each,  broken 
down  by  industrial  sector.  It  provides  the 
private  sector  the  opportunity  to  plan  in  ad- 
vance and  to  petition  the  government  If  the 
proposed  regulations  are  unduly  burdensome 
or  unnecessary  It  permits  the  government  to 
avoid  overlapping  regulation  and  alerts  us  to 
the  potential  of  overburdening  a  given  sec- 
tor of  the  economy. 

These  reforms  are  now  being  pursued  by 
Executive  authority.  This  year.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  Congress  make  these  reforms  per- 
manent and  extend  them  to  the  independ- 
ent reeulatory  agencies  not  subject  to  Pres- 
idential control.  Passaee  of  bills  initiated  by 
Senators  Culver,  Laxalt,  and  Ribicoff.  and 
Congressman   Danlelson,   which   Incorporate 


most  of  the  President's  proposal,  would  ac- 
complish this  result.  It  would  be  a  major 
anti-inflation  achievement  by  the  Congress, 
Under  this  legislation  cost  analyses  would  be 
required  and  regulators  would  have  to  choose 
the  least  costly  and  least  Inflationary  way 
of  regulating  or  explain  why  a  more  costly 
route  was  taken. 

During  the  1980s  we  should  increasingly 
move,  wherever  possible,  to  performance 
■Standards  with  greater  discretion  on  the 
part  of  Industry  in  the  manner  of  com- 
pliance. The  EPA's  bubble  policy  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  rational,  sensible  and 
Inflation-saving  regulation,  in  which  a 
company  need  not  achieve  a  given  level  of 
performance  from  each  smokestack,  if  It 
complies  overall  with  required  standards 
By  setting  a  performance  standard,  while 
permitting  an  industry  latitude  in  the  way 
in  which  the  standards  are  met,  innovation 
is  encouraged  and  cost-effective  regulations 
can  become  a  reality. 

So  too  we  must  move  during  this  decade 
to  develop  better  ways  of  accounting  for 
and  measuring  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
regulation  so  that  their  total  Impact  can 
be  measured.  Just  as  there  are  limits  to 
public  resources  so  too  there  are  limits  to 
the  private  resources  capable  of  handling 
new  regulations.  We  must  develop  sensible 
ways  of  allocating  these  costs  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  Just  as  our  Federal  budgets  al- 
locate resources  in  the  public  sector. 

But  we  must  guard  against  efforts  to 
emasculate  basic  environmental  and  work- 
er protections  In  the  guise  of  regulatory 
reform.  Efforts  to  emasculate  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration 
through  legislation  now  pending  are  Ill- 
founded  and  will  be  strongly  opposed  by 
the  Administration.  OSHA  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Ray  Marshall  and  Eula  Bingham 
has  eliminated  nlt-plcklng  regulations,  has 
streamlined  Its  procedures,  and  is  concen- 
trating on  ma)or  health  issues — all  by  ad- 
ministrative action.  Legislation  Is  not  ap- 
propriate. 

Just  as  we  make  Improvement.?  in  the 
process  by  which  regulations  are  developed, 
we  must  phase-out  economic  regulation 
where  It  Imnedes  competition 

President  Carter  counts  the  deregtilatlon  of 
airlines  and  banking  as  among  his  most 
significant  domestic  accomplishments.  He 
has  urged  the  Congress  to  also  deregulate  the 
rail,  trucking  and  communications  Indus- 
tries Leelslatlon  in  each  of  these  areas  are 
moving  through  the  Congress,  with  particu- 
lar speed  In  the  Senate  on  rail  and  trucking 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Cannon. 

This  substantive  economic  deregulation 
will  be  a  critical  part  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic policy  for  the  1980's.  increasing  com- 
petition in  the  economy  and  leading  to  an 
Improved  antl-lnflatlonary  climate  The  Pres- 
ident's airline  dereeulatlon  bill  has  saved 
passengers  over  $2  billion  while  significantly 
ImprovInK  Industry  productivity.  There  can 
be  no  Justification  in  a  cotintry  which  prides 
itself  on  its  free  market  system  in  having  an 
industry  as  major  as  the  truckine  industry 
in  which  entry  of  new  firms  is  limited  by 
artificial  restraints,  full  price  comnetltion 
Is  barred  bv  legalized  price-fixing,  and  a  maze 
of  restrictions  limit  the  commodities  truck- 
ing firms  can  carry  and  the  places  they  can 
stop  for  goods.  These  barriers  to  true  compe- 
tition in  the  truckine  Industry  and  In  other 
industries  must  be  dismantled  so  that  the 
competitive  forces  can  be  released,  which  will 
lead  to  more  price  competition  and  more 
productivity.  The  bill  of  Senators  Cannon 
and  Packwood.  recently  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, is  a  ma1or  step  foward  in  this  area  as  is 
the  Senate-passed  rail  deregulation  bill  We 
cannot  afford  an  economv  In  the  1980's  which 
shields  industries  from  the  disclnllne  of  the 
competitive  marketplace  by  artificial  regula- 
tory restraints.  In  addition,  the  President's 
appointees  to  the  ICC,  FCC  and  PTC  have 
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already  taken  significant  deregulation  ac- 
tions in  areas  ranging  irom  trucKing  to  pay 
TV  to  advertising  oy  aociors. 

As  Charlie  Scnuiize  has  pointed  out,  his- 
tory may  recoia  ine  rresiaeni  s  most  signil- 
icaut  Qomesuc  accomplishment  as  the  lun- 
damental  restructuring  of  many  sectors  of 
American  industry  in  a  more  competitive 
environment. 

The  President  has  also  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  cut  paperwork  imposed  on  business 
and  the  public,  Alreaay  the  total  has  been 
reaui-ed  lo  percent,  in  spite  oi  new  s^a-u- 
tory  requirements.  Further  progress  wlU  be 
made  if  Congress  passes  the  President's 
paperwork  reauction  oill,  and  with  the  new 
paperwork  budget  the  President  has  insti- 
tuted, under  which  agencies  must  fit  within 
paperwork  limits  established  by  the  Oflice  of 
Management  and  Budget, 

Third,  it  is  important  to  a  smooth-func- 
tioning economy  in  the  1980'8  that  volun- 
tary Incomes  policies  be  pursued.  For  the 
next  few  years  large  energy  price  Increases 
can  be  expected.  We  must  keep  these  In- 
creases from  leading  to  general  Increases  In 
the  wage  and  price  structure.  It  will  be  self- 
defeating  to  attempt  to  catch  up  with  out- 
wardly-imposed energy  prices  for  this  will 
only  Insure  that  they  become  embedded  in 
our  basic  wage-price  structure.  There  has 
not  been  an  explosive  catch-up  effort  by 
wages  to  match  these  huge  energy  increases. 
The  President's  voluntary  guidelines  have 
helped  restrain  wages  and  prices  in  the  areas 
they  cover. 

An  example  for  such  a  voluntary  wage- 
price  program  is  the  historic  Accord  with 
organlzea  labor,  in  which  they  have  become 
full  partners  in  the  fight  against  inflation, 
togetner  with  representatives  of  business 
and  the  public,  on  the  Pay  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. This  Committee  together  with  the 
Price  Advisory  Committee,  with  their  wide 
business,  labor  and  public  participation  sig- 
nals a  recognition  that  voluntary  standards 
of  wage  and  price  behavior  are  necessary 
to  restrain  Inflation, 

Serious  additional  study  is  merited  to  the 
idea  of  supplementing  this  type  of  voluntary 
wage-price  program  In  the  1980s  by  using 
the  tax  system  to  encourage  moderate  wage 
and  price  behavior.  The  Administration  pro- 
posed this  innovative  concept  in  1979 
through  its  Real  Wage  Insurance  proposal, 
under  which  workers  could  receive  protec- 
tion through  the  tax  system  for  moderate 
wage  behavior,  if  Inflation  exceeds  a  given 
level.  Tax-based  Income  programs  of  one  va- 
riety or  another  may  prove  to  be  an  impor- 
tant way  to  avoid  large  externally-imposed 
price  shocks  from  becoming  embedded  in  our 
economy — If  they  prove  to  be  admlnlstrata- 
ble.  While  more  work  is  necessary  on  these 
ideas,  pioneered  by  the  late  .Arthur  Okun, 
they  deserve  serious  study. 

Study  should  also  be  given  to  the  propriety 
and  feasibility  of  using  the  government's  dis- 
cretionary grants  as  levers  to  encourage  antl- 
lnflatlonary  behavior. 

Fourth,  the  economic  policy  of  the  1980's 
must  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  supply 
side  of  our  economy — both  capital  and  hu- 
man— than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past, 
with  emphasis  on  improving  capital  and  hu- 
man investment,  and  stimulating  greater 
productivity  and  savings.  We  must  improve 
the  productivity  of  both  capital — through 
Incentives  for  innovation.  Investment  and 
savings — and  of  labor — by  emploj-ment  and 
training  programs  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, particularly  for  youth  and  minori- 
ties: a  more  skilled  labor  force  is  a  more 
productive  one.  It  Is  these  dual  efforts  which 
may  help  achieve  both  stable  prices  and 
lower  levels  of  unemployment. 

The  1980's  should  serve  as  a  transition 
from  economic  policies  which  focused  largely 
on  controlling  demand  to  ones  which  place 
more— though  not  exclusive— emphasis  on 
the  supply  side  of  our  economy,  in  order  to 


more  efficiently  produce  our  products  and 
develop  and  use  the  resources  Irom  which 
they  are  made.  Supply-side  policies  and  de- 
mand-related policies  should  be  considered 
together, 

ihc  newly  enacted  financial  institutions 
reform  bill  contains  a  major  savings  incen- 
tive urged  by  the  President — the  phase-out  of 
ceilings  on  interest  paid  to  small  savers  with 
savings  deposits  at  savings  ana  loan  associa- 
tions or  thrift  institutions.  Moreover,  the 
windfall  profits  tax  signed  by  the  President 
contained  a  tax  incentive  signed  by  its  spon- 
sor. Senator  Benisen,  to  induce  savings.  Re- 
duced federal  spenaing  will  also  stimulate 
greater  savings. 

The  President  believes  that  expenditure  re- 
ductions necessary  to  balance  the  budget  (if 
the  economy  grows  sutflciently)  are  neces- 
sary before  productivity  stimulating  tax  re- 
ductions are  appropriate.  Across  the  board 
tax  reductions  would  lead  to  higher  deficits, 
would  not  lessen  inflation  rates,  and  in  the 
wrong  circumstances  might  be  misinterpreted 
as  a  slackening  in  the  fight  against  Infiatlon 
But  during  the  1980s  there  will  be  oc- 
casions when  tax  reductions  are  necessary  to 
offset  the  impact  inflation  has  in  pushing  in- 
comes into  higher  tax  brackets. 

These  tax  cuts  should  serve  multiple  ob- 
jectives— not  simply  to  reduce  tax  burdens 
and  maintain  economic  growth,  as  important 
as  these  are,  but  also  to  help  fight  inflation. 
Such  future  reductions  could  offset  payroll 
taxes  or  stimulate  greater  capital  investment 
by  accelerated  depreciation,  which  in  turn 
would  increase  our  productivity.  Yet  an  ele- 
ment of  caution  is  important.  The  decline  In 
the  rate  of  productivity  growth  In  the  United 
States  predated  the  decline  of  business  cap- 
ital Investment — which  have  largely  occurred 
since  1974.  Assisting  capital  Investment,  as 
important  as  this  is,  must  not  be  viewed  as  a 
magic  solution  to  declining  rates  of  produc- 
tivity growth. 

Productlvitv  and  savings-oriented  tax  re- 
ductions will  be  possible  once  Congress  makes 
the  snending  reductions  necessary  to  balance 
the  FY  1981  budget  under  current  economic 
circumstances. 

It  is  only  through  Improved  productivity 
that  we  can  increase  real  wages  without  ad- 
verse consequences  to  inflation. 

Federal  support  for  basic  research  had 
ncse-dived  over  many  years  President  Car- 
ter adopted  a  policy  of  real  growth  in  re- 
search and  development  every  year.  This 
should  likewise  contribute  to  Improved  pro- 
ductivity if  maintained  over  a  long  enough 
period. 

Productivity  should  also  be  stimulated  by 
more  emphasis  on  industrial  Innovation — 
building  on  the  initial  program  proposed 
las*,  year  by  the  President — and  on  research 
and  development. 

Improved  industrial  Innovation  Is  an  Im- 
portant element  here,  in  developing  and 
commercializing  new  products  and  processes. 
The  President's  program  In  this  area  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  action  In  the  1980's 
to  enhance  the  nation's  tradition  of  indus- 
trial innovation.  This  program  enhances  the 
transfer  of  technological  information:  pro- 
vides for  broadened  cooperation  with  univer- 
sities and  industry  in  the  advancement  of 
generic  technologies:  will  strengthen  the 
patent  system  and  help  restore  the  Incentive 
to  patent  and  develop  Inventions;  will  clar- 
ify anti-trust  laws  in  the  cooperative  re- 
search area:  will  establish  corporations  for 
lnd"nTlal  development  to  provide  equity 
funding  for  small  businesses  which  develop 
and  market  promising  high-risk  Innovations: 
ooens  federal  procurement  to  the  purchase 
of  innovative  products:  and  develops  a  fed- 
era'  forecasting  system  to  provide  labor  and 
management  with  advance  warning  of  In- 
dustrial changes  to  permit  timely  adjust- 
ment. Yet  this  program  is  only  a  first  step 
Much  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  on  In- 
novation in  the  years  ahead,  including  a  re- 
view of  the  tax  code  to  see  what.  If  any. 


changes  might  further  stimulate  Industrial 
Innovation  and  productivity. 

But  increasing  productivity  will  also  re- 
quire major  investments  In  human  capital 
We  cannot  be  satisfied  with  high  rates  of 
unemployment. 

During  the  1970's  an  exceedingly  large 
number  of  teenagers  entered  the  labor  force 
During  the  1980's.  the  number  of  teenagers 
will  drop  and  our  work  force  will  become 
more  experienced  and  more  productive  How- 
ever, minority  youth  problems  may  become 
even  more  aggravated  if  further  action  Is  not 
taken,  because  their  number  will  substan- 
tially Increase.  It  is  critically  Important  that 
youth  employment  be  directly  tackled — par- 
ticularly among  our  minorities 

President  Carter  has  taken  special  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  youth  unemploy- 
ment, particularly  among  blacks  and  Hls- 
panics  From  a  base  of  t2.5  billion  he  has 
increased  funding  on  youth  employment  to 
$4  billion  annually  The  President  has  for- 
warded to  the  Congress  recently  the  most 
ambitious  youth  employment  proposal  in  our 
nation's  history,  to  add  an  additional  »2 
billion  for  youth  employment,  training,  work 
experience  and  basic  skills.  For  the  first  time 
the  education  system,  the  employment  sys- 
tem and  the  private  sector  will  be  knit  to- 
gether to  eradicate  the  cancer  of  youth  un- 
employment. This  measure  will  increase  the 
supply  of  trained  young  people  entering  the 
labor  force  and  will  add  to  the  productivity 
of  our  labor  force 

Secretary  Marshall  has  Increasingly  empha- 
sized training  in  our  adult  employment  pro- 
grams, likewise  contributing  to  a  more 
mature,  productive  workforce  In  the  1980's, 
we  must  continue  to  emphasize  work  expe- 
rience and  training  experiences,  with  long- 
term  payoffs.  We  should  explore  ways  of  help- 
ing train  mature  workers  layed-off  from  slow- 
growth  or  declining  industries  for  Jobs  In 
high  growth  areas.  These  will  be  less  costly 
in  the  long-run  than  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  trade  adjustment 
assistance.  And  we  must  continue  to 
strengthen  the  Jobs  programs  President  Car- 
ter  has   develojjed. 

Fifth,  more  emphasis  on  micro-economics 
and  sectoral  policies  are  required  Particular 
Industries  have  been  affected  In  very  differ- 
ent ways  by  the  new  realities  of  the  1970'« 
r.nd  will  have  different  needs  in  the  1980's 
Even  the  most  enlightened  macro-economic 
policies  may  need  to  be  supplemented  by 
policies  which  focus  on  particular  sectors 
of  our  economy. 

There  are  Instances  In  which  particular 
companies  In  an  industry — a  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration— requires  particular  help  from  the 
government  because  of  extraordinary  condi- 
tions. But  these  should  be  the  exceptions. 

President  Carter  has  recognized  that  we 
must  strengthen  the  basic  industries  In  our 
country — modernize  them,  increase  their 
productivity  and  their  competitiveness  in 
world  markets  We  cannot  let  them  deterio- 
rate one  by  one  His  special  program  for  the 
steel  industrv'  is  a  reflection  of  such  a  sec- 
toral policy.  The  program  has  helped  Increase 
the  profitability  and  capability  utilization 
of  the  industry 

The  President's  hospital  cost  containment 
program  to  control  inflation  in  the  hospital 
sector  is  another  example  of  sound  economic 
policy  for  a  particular  Industry  Its  passage 
by  Congress  remains  a  priority  Micro-eco- 
nomic policies  should  also  attempt  to  Iden- 
tify sectors  of  the  economy  where  growth 
can  be  anticipated  In  the  decade  ahead  and 
where  our  products  can  be  particularly  com- 
petitive in  world  markets,  and  provide  a 
hospitable  environment  for  the  development 
of  such  sectors. 

Labor-management  councils,  such  as  those 
being  promoted  by  Secretary  Marshall,  can 
help  identify  needs  In  various  industries 
and  lend  to  cooperative  efforts  to  satisfy 
those  needs. 
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sixth.  Just  as  we  focus  on  particular  in- 
dustries to  a  greater  extent  in  the  1980's,  we 
must  also  focus  special  attention  on  econom- 
ically troubled  areas  of  our  country — the 
upper  Midwest  and  Northeast.  The  excellent 
work,  of  the  Northeast-Upper  Midwest  Con- 
gressional Coalition  has  highlighted  the 
problem. 

As  population  and  industry  increasingly 
move  from  the  industrial  heartland  to  the 
Sunbelt  we  are  in  very  real  danger  of  having 
a  nation  divided  into  healthy  and  sick  re- 
gions. We  must  focus  on  the  problems  that 
are  created  for  our  entire  Nation  when  whole 
regions  do  not  share  in  our  economic  pros- 
perity, or  when  large  parts  of  our  labor  force 
do  not  have  a  real  opportunity  to  make  it 
Into  the  mainstream  of  our  economy.  If  we 
do  not  pay  attention  to  these  targeted  and 
specific  problem  areas,  we  will  never  achieve 
full  employment  and  price  stability,  the 
principal  goals  of  our  National  economic 
policy. 

We  should  be  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems of  specific  regions,  as  well  as  Individual 
Industries  or  certain  groups  in  our  labor 
force. 

We  must  target  our  programs  to  depressed 
areas.  At  the  current  time,  many  of  the  met- 
ropolitan areas  in  the  growing  regions  of 
our  Nation  are  experiencing  unemployment 
rates  of  three  to  five  percent,  while  Detroit 
Is  at  12  percent.  Newark  is  at  10  percent  and 
Cleveland  is  above  10  percent.  National  eco- 
nomic stimulus  at  this  time  might  create 
Inflation  in  the  healthy  areas  of  our  Nation 
while  doing  little  to  solve  the  problems  or 
Detroit.  Newark  or  Cleveland.  But  programs 
targeted  specifically  to  these  areas  can  In- 
crease production  and  create  new  Jobs  in 
those  areas  having  Idle  resources,  without 
fanning  the  fires  of  Inflation 

In  addition,  as  we  enter  a  new  era  In  which 
energy  and  other  raw  materials  are  not  as 
readily  available  at  cheap  prices  as  in  the 
past,  we  should  preserve  the  enormous  In- 
vestments already  made  In  this  country.  We 
have  Invested  billions  of  dollars  in  both  the 
public  infrastructure  of  declining  regions — 
roads,  sewers,  transportation  facilities — and 
In  the  private  plant  and  equipment  of  some 
of  our  troubled  industries — autos.  steel  and 
rubber  We  cannot  afford  to  walk  away  from 
these  Investments  and  allow  them  to  lie  Idle 
and  the  Jobs  to  go  overseas. 

Finally,  we  must  be  concerned  about  the 
high  social  cost  of  having  significant  poverty 
and  high  unemployment  concentrated  In  a 
few  geographic  areas  We  as  a  Nation  simply 
cannot  afford  the  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical disaffection,  and  despair  and  the  deep 
frustration  that  result 

The  Carter  Administration  htis  made  great 
strides  to  encourage  private  investment  and 
Jobs  to  locate  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas 
that  are  lagging  behind  the  national 
economy. 

We  have  proposed  and  Congress  has  en- 
acted the  Urban  Development  .Action  Grant 
Program — known  as  UDAG.  This  program  is 
funded  at  $675  million  annually  and  is  de- 
signed to  bring  new  private  sector  Invest- 
ments and  Jobs  into  economically  troubled 
cities  and  counties  With  each  dollar  of 
UDAG  money,  we  have  been  able  to  leverage 
more  than  five  dollars  of  private  Investment 
In  the  needy  areas. 

$4.2  billion  of  private  Investment  stimu- 
lated by  less  than  $800  million  of  UDAG 
grants.  More  than  200.000  new  Jobs  have  been 
created    by    the    program    alone 

We  have  proposed  and  Congress  is  about 
to  complete  action  on  a  substantial  expan- 
sion of  the  economic  development  programs 
In  the  Department  of  Commerce  Here,  we 
have  doubled  the  amount  of  grants  available 
to  economically  troubled  rural  and  urban 
areas  and  increased  by  more  than  five-fold 
the  amount  of  loan  guarantees  available  for 
new  businesses  In  these  areas 


Finally,  we  have  proposed  and  Congress 
has  enacted  an  extension  of  the  10  percent 
investment  tax  credit  to  rehabilitation  of 
plant  and  equipment,  as  well  as  new  con- 
struction. This  tax  incentive  encourages 
businesses  to  rehabilitate  and  expand  their 
current  facilities.  It  already  has  stimulated 
more  than  $2  billion  of  Industrial  rehabili- 
tation. 

All  of  these  programs  have  been  developed 
by  the  Carter  Administration  and  all  are  de- 
signed to  bring  private  sector  Jobs  and  in- 
vestments into  the  cities,  towns  and  counties 
that  do  not  share  fully  In  oiu-  Nation's  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  to  encourage  invest- 
ment In  our  Nations  depressed  areas.  More- 
over, Federal  procurement  is  being  focused 
in  these  labor-surplus  areas — although  more 
needs  to  be  done  here. 

As  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  1980s,  we 
will  have  to  shape  our  economic  policy  tools 
more  carefully.  We  cannot  simply  rely  on  the 
blunt  tools  of  the  past — universal  tax  cuts 
and  broad  spending  programs.  Instead,  we 
must  rely  Increasingly  on  targeted  measures 
designed  to  address  the  specific  regional  in- 
dustrial and  labor  force  problems  that  we 
will  face  in  the  upcoming  decade. 

Seventh,  we  must  build  on  the  President's 
polloles  which  recognize  that  the  world 
economy  will  be  even  more  inter-dependent 
in  the  1980s.  The  1970's  dramatically  dem- 
onstrated that  our  economy  Is  not  Isolated 
from  the  events  around  the  world.  Pres- 
sures on  our  dollar,  which  remains  the 
world's  reserve  currency.  Impact  on  the 
flexibility  of  domestic  monetary  policy.  The 
President's  successful  dollar  rescue  effort  In 
1978  had  domestic  impacts  which  he  felt 
had  to  be  taken  in  order  to  secure  stability 
In  exchange  markets  abroad. 

Our  current  accounts  position  strength- 
ened over  the  last  two  years.  In  1977  our  defi- 
cit was  $14  billion.  In  1979  It  was  In  rough 
balance. 

With  the  large  oil  bills  we  will  face  hi  the 
early  1980's  Increased  exports  will  be  an  es- 
sential means  of  paying  for  U.S.  Imports  as 
well  as  for  maintaining  a  strong  domestic 
economy  with  increased  Job  opportunities 
The  1980's  must  build  on  the  efforts  begun 
by  President  Carter  to  expand  our  exports — 
through  the  relnvigorated  Export  Council, 
the  major  reorganization  and  strengthening 
of  our  federal  trade  functions  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  U  S  Trade 
Representative,  and  the  removal  of  many 
disincentives  to  exports  For  example,  the 
Justice  Department  Is  now  developing  guide- 
lines under  the  President's  export  program 
which  win  remove  much  of  the  uncertainty 
surrounding  the  antl-brlbery  legislation. 

The  Administration  has  recently  support- 
ed efforts  by  Senators  Stevenson  and  Dan- 
forth  which  offer  an  exciting.  Innovative 
prospect  for  Increased  exports,  through  en- 
couragement of  associations  of  businesses  to 
pool  their  resources  for  export  purposes  or 
to  create  export  trading  companies. 

Obviously  there  are  exceptional  circum- 
stances like  the  necessary  response  to  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  when  trade 
as  usual  cannot  and  should  not  continue. 

But  exports  must  be  encouraged  We  are 
competitive  in  world  markets  In  many  areas 
For  vears  American  business  has  been  look- 
ing inward  at  our  huge  domestic  markets, 
while  our  friends,  with  smaller  home  mar- 
kets, have  been  forced  to  export  to  survive 
economically.  We  now  have  as  great  an  ur- 
gency as  do  they. 

One  additional  factor  In  expanding  exports 
Is  to  markedly  increase  this  nation's  woefully 
Inadequate  foreign  language  facility  Our 
high  school  and  college  students  have  a  worse 
foreign  language  capability  now  than  a  dec- 
ade ago.  though  the  world  has  become  more 
interdependent.  We  can  hardly  Increase  ex- 
ports to  Japan,    for   example,   when   so  few 


Americans  can  speak  the  language  or  have 
studied  the  culture.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Presidents  Conunission  on  Foreign  Lan- 
guage and  International  Studies  form  an  ac- 
tion agenda  for  the  1980's  which  should  be 
pursued  to  correct  those  problems. 

The  Multilateral  Trade  Agreements  nego- 
tiated under  the  President's  leadership  by 
Ambassador  Robert  Strauss  provide  a  secure 
framework  for  expanded  trade,  reduced  tariff 
and  non-tariff  barriers  to  American  export- 
ers, and  creation  of  a  conducive  atmosphere 
for  increased  trade.  Free  trade  fosters  com- 
petition and  helps  fight  inflation.  It  helps 
make  our  own  Industries  competitive  and  in- 
creasingly productive. 

There  is  a  cloud  on  the  horizon — the  In- 
creased trend  toward  protectionism.  The 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  sees 
protectionism  growing  throughout  the  world. 
with  20  percent  of  all  world  trade  restricted 
by  protectionist  measures — an  increase  of 
some  5  percent  in  the  past  few  years.  Protec- 
tionism at  home  breeds  it  abroad— and  soon 
everyone  loses. 

President  Carter  remains  deeply  devoted  to 
free  trade  and  to  the  avoidance  of  protec- 
tionism. We  cannot  expect  to  expand  our  ex- 
ports to  other  markets  if  we  shut  our  market 
to  others. 

But  he  also  recognizes  that  free  trade 
must  assure  fair  trade — and  he  has  acted 
where  necessary  to  end  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  our  foreign  competitors.  Foreign 
dumping  or  improper  subsidization  have  no 
legitimate  role  in  world  trade.  The  new  trade 
act  provides  an  efficient  mechanism  for  the 
adjudication  of  dumping  actions.  When  they 
are  filed,  as  in  the  steel  area,  they  will  be 
objectively  and  effectively  processed.  We  can- 
not and  will  not  sit  Idly  by  and  permit  these 
unfair  practices  to  wreck  our  domestic  in- 
dustries. We  have  fashioned  innovative  rem- 
edies for  the  shoe  and  color  television  indus- 
tries and  for  the  textile  and  steel  Industries, 
when  such  action  was  necessary. 

The  recent  decision  by  Nissan  and  Honda 
of  Japan  (and  the  earlier  one  by  Volks- 
wagen) to  make  some  of  their  cars  and 
trucks  In  this  country  hopefully  reflects  a 
growing  sensitivity  that  trade  must  be  a 
two-way  street.  More  such  investments  by 
Japanese  automakers  would  be  welcomed 
and  would  help  offset  pressures  for  restric- 
tive actions  Large  trade  imbalances  In  cer- 
tain sectors  Invite  problems  and  Increase 
protectionist  sentiment  which  Is  In  no  coun- 
try's interest. 

We  must  also  move  in  the  1980's  to  look 
at  the  international  monetary  system  in 
light  of  new  realities  created  by  the  strength 
of  other  national  currencies  and  the  pres- 
sures which  have  been  created  for  the 
dollar. 

The  dollar  is  the  central  currency  for  the 
world  economy,  serving  as  the  principal  me- 
dium for  International  trade  and  finance 
and  the  major  currency  held  in  official  re- 
serves by  foreign  countries.  This  large  Inter- 
national role  of  the  dollar  today  is  the  prod- 
uct of  an  evolutionary  process,  arising  from 
the  predominance  of  the  U.S.  economy,  the 
operation  of  the  International  monetary  ar- 
rangements established  following  the  World 
War  II.  and  the  unparalleled  strength  and 
openness  of  the  U.S.  financial  markets  The 
key  position  of  the  dollar  in  the  financial 
system  places  special  responsibilities  on  the 
United  States  to  maintain  the  fundamental 
economic  conditions  required  for  a  stronc. 
stable  currency. 

In  recent  years,  a  greater  balance  has 
emerged  among  the  major  countries  In  terms 
of  economic  size  and  ability  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  and  stability  of 
the  world  economy  Consequently,  while  the 
dollar  remains  the  principal  currency  In  use 
internationally,  other  national  currencies 
have  developed  a  capacity  for  an  Increased  In- 
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ternatlonal  role,  and  have  begun  to  be  used 
more  widely  in  international  transactions 
and  reserves.  While  a  greater  balance  of  re- 
sponsibilities Is  desirable,  an  international 
monetary  system  based  on  a  number  of  na- 
tional reserve  currencies  would  provide  wide 
scope  for  destabilizing  capital  flows  and  shifts 
among  these  currencies.  Moreover,  the  proc- 
ess of  diversiflcatlon  of  reserves,  if  left  to  It- 
self, could  lead  to  heavy  exchange  market 
pressures  that  would  be  damaging  to  the  dol- 
lar and  to  the  general  stability  of  the  Inter- 
ntional  financial  system. 

A  major  challenge  for  the  1980's  will  be  to 
devise  arrangements  for  an  orderly  evolution 
of  the  international  monetary  system  toward 
less  reliance  on  national  currencies  for  in- 
ternational transactions  and  reserves.  A 
promising  approach  currently  under  consid- 
eration Is  the  possible  establishment  of  an  In- 
ternational monetary  reserve  account  In  the 
International  Monetary  F^ind.  In  brief,  such 
an  Account  would  accept  dollar  deposits  by 
foreign  central  banks  and  issue,  in  exchange, 
claims  denominated  in  Special  Drawing 
Rights  (SDRs) .  an  International  reserve  asset 
created  by  the  IMP  which  Is  valued  on  the 
basis  of  a  "basket"  of  16  currencies. 

An  appropriately  designed  Substitution  Ac- 
count could  make  an  important  and  useful 
contribution  to  the  stability  of  the  interna- 
tional monetary  system.  It  could  provide  an 
attractive,  non-disruptive,  off-market  mech- 
anism for  countries  to  diversify  reserve  port- 
folios without  having  to  hold  a  number  of 
national  currencies,  as  well  as  a  means  of 
easing  exchange  market  pressures  in  times  of 
exchange  market  strain.  The  Account  would 
enhance  the  role  of  the  SDR  in  the  in  terna- 
tlonal monetary  system  and  thus  represent 
an  important  step  away  from  increasing  re- 
liance on  national  currencies  and  toward  an 
intei  nationally  created  and  managed  asset  as 
the  principal  reserve  instrument  for  the  sys- 
tem. There  are  many  difficult  issues  which 
must  be  resolved  before  such  an  Account 
could  be  established,  particularly  an  equit- 
able sharing  of  any  costs  Involved  in  oper- 
ating the  Account.  The  United  States  believes 
that  the  effort  to  develop  an  £w:ceptable  ar- 
rangement is  worthwhile,  and  Is  playing  a 
constructive  and  leading  role  In  the  discus- 
sions. 

I  believe  with  these  policies  pursued  and 
implemented  we  will  leave  the  decade  of  the 
1980's  with  an  economy  stronger  and  more 
vital  than  ever. 


EXPLANATION  AS  TO  VOTE 

I  Mr,  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  for  the  recorded 
votes  taken  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  1980, 
and  Thursday,  May  8,  1980,  because  I  was 
in  Yugoslavia  as  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gation representing  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  United  States  at  the 
funeral  of  President  Tito.  I  would  like  to 
announce  how  I  would  have  voted  on 
those  12  recorded  votes. 

MAT    7,     1980 

On  rollcall  No.  217  when  the  House 
agreed  to  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  'Whole  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  307,  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983  and  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1980.  I  would  have 
voted  'yea." 


On  rollcall  No.  218  when  the  House  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  House  Con- 
current Resolution  307  that  sought  to 
strike  the  reconciliation  language  in  the 
resolution  that  instructs  eight  House  and 
eight  Senate  authorizing  committees  to 
report  legislation  to  save  $9.1  billion  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  would  have 
voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  219  when  the  House 
agreed  to  sections  1  through  5  and  sec- 
tion 7  of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
307.  I  would  have  voted    "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  220  when  the  House 
agreed  to  section  6  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307—1980  revised  budget — I 
would  have  voted  "yea. ' 

MAT    8.    1980 

On  rollcall  No.  221  when  the  House 
approved  the  Journal  of  Wednesday. 
May  7,  1980,  I  would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  222  when  the  House 
rejected  an  amendment  to  S.  1309,  to  in- 
crease the  fiscal  year  1979  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  that  sought  to  reinstate  the 
purchase  requirement  for  food  stamps. 
I  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  223  when  the  House  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  S.  1309  that 
sought  to  reduce  the  food  stamp  benefits 
of  those  households  which  include  chil- 
dren receiving  federally  subsidized  school 
lunches.  I  would  have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  224  when  the  House  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  S.  1309  that 
sought  to  limit  eligibility  for  the  food 
stamp  program  to  households  with  gross 
incomes  below  the  poverty  line,  I  would 
have  voted  "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  225  when  the  House  re- 
jected an  amendment  to  S.  1309  that 
sought  to  reinstate  the  purchase  require- 
ment except  for  households  which  con- 
tain a  member  who  is  over  60  years  of  age 
or  is  blind  or  disabled,  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

On  rollcall  No.  226  when  the  House 
agreed  to  an  amendment  to  S.  1309  that 
provides  for  repayment  of  certain  excess 
food  stamp  benefits.  I  would  have  voted 
"no." 

On  rollcall  No.  227  when  the  House 
rejected  an  amendment  to  S.  1309  that 
sought  to  convert  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram into  a  block  grant  program  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1982,  I  would  have 
voted    "no." 

On  rollcall  No.  228  when  the  House 
passed  S.  1309,  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1979  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  I  would  have 
voted    "aye." 


A  SALUTE  TO  PATRICIA  A.  RUSSELL. 
ESQ. 

I  Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. » 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  extraordinary  individual  and 
speaker — Ms.  Patricia  A.  Russell.  Esq. 

On  Sunday.  April  27.  1980.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Ms.  Russell  speak  at 


the  24th  Annual  Breakfast  Program  for 
the  National  Association  of  Negro  Busi- 
ness and  Professional  Women's  Clubs  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  She  delivered  a  fiery 
and  very  inspirational  message  entitled 
"If  Not  You— "Who?  If  Not  Now— 
When?" 

I  must  pause  here  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker 
that  I  have  heard  many  excellent 
speeches  during  my  tenure  here  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  and  dur- 
ing my  public  career.  However,  it  is  rare 
to  come  across  such  an  articulate,  sin- 
cere, magnetic,  and  charismatic  speaker 
as  Ms.  Russell.  Each  sentence  she  ut- 
tered took  on  the  flavor  of  a  drum 
cadence  getting  the  troops  ready  to 
overcome  any  challenger  or  obstacle. 

Her  speech  on  that  occasion  served  as 
an  inspiration  to  everyone  in  the  audi- 
ence. Later  as  I  reflected  on  the  speech. 
I  came  across  the  Negro  National  An- 
them which  was  printed  in  the  program 
and  realized  that  her  presence  that  day 
was  symbolic  of  the  first  few  lines  of  the 
song: 

Lift  every  voice  and  sing 

Till  earth  and  heaven  ring 

Ring  with  the  harmonies  of  liberty. 

Let  our  rejoicing  rise 

High  as  the  listening  skies 

Let  it  resound  loud  as  the  rolling  sea 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  prolific  black  woman 
is  currently  the  Chief  of  the  Complaints 
Branch.  Complaints  and  Compliance 
Division.  Broadcast  Division,  at  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Kentucky  State  Uni- 
versity and  has  received  a  J.D  degree 
from  the  Howard  University  School  of 
Law.  In  addition  to  her  employment 
with  the  PCC,  she  is  a  national  officer 
with  the  Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority. 
Inc..  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Bar. 
the  American  Bar,  the  Federal  Bar,  and 
the  National  Conference  of  Black 
Lawyers. 

Ms.  Russell  is  a  vivacious  and  energetic 
speaker,  lawyer,  and  human  being.  I  am 
sure  that  if  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  were  alive  to- 
day, he  would  say  that  she  was  the  kind 
of  person  he  was  referring  to  when  he 
talked  about  the  "talented  tenth." 

Therefore,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
enter  Ms.  Russell's  speech  in  the  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  join  me  in  saluting 
her: 

If  Not  Yoc — Who?  If  Not  Now — When? 
(Remarks  by  Patricia  A  Russell) 

Who  are  we? 

We  are  the  issue  of  an  ancestry  that  au- 
thored a  legacy;  through  their  deeds  and  dec- 
larations they  Insisted  that  the  Nation 
pause  and  ponder — what  manner  of  people 
are  these? 

We  point  to  our  history  rich  and  pure — ^Dr 
Booker  T.  Washington.  Rosa  Parks,  Fannie 
Lou  Hammer.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  Dr 
Charles  Drew,  Dr.  George  Washington  Car- 
ver, and  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr  We 
are  the  products  of  suffering  and  sacrifice 
We  are  those,  who  like  silver  must  be  cap- 
tioned as  sterling  We  are  wise  and  watchful 
as  we  weigh  the  past  against  the  present 
We  see  old  concerns  packaged  and  tres'e'' 
as  if  brand  new  We  hear  proposals  that  offer. 
but  only  partially  fulfill 

Thus,  we  are  cautious  for  we  are  sensitive 
to  broken  promises.  We  are  candid  for  o"r 
lessons  have  taught   us  forthrlghtness    We 
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are  strong  for  we  have  learned  the  tools  of 
survival  through  our  existence.  We  are  ethnic 
black. 


the  so-called  high  places — the  executive 
suites  with  mahogany  tables  and  hlghbacked 
chairs  and   fluorescent   lights — the   halls  of 


My  country  tls  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty 
Of  thee  I  sine: 
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minorities  fill  in  government  and  big  busi- 
ness and  decide  that  there  is  no  more  to  be 
done  on  the  employment  scene. 


People  favor  underdogs  but  follow  top  dogs 

Fight  for  some  underdogs  anyway. 

People  really  need  help  but  may  attack  you 


the   volume   of   those   who   came   early   and 

stayed  late  for  the  task  that  was  worthwhile 

The  answer  is  In  vour  hand*  ui  tn  whiit.>i*r 
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are  strong  for  we  have  learned  the  tools  of 
survival  through  our  existence.  We  are  ethnic 
black. 

We  are  talented,  creative  and  Imaginative. 
Our  capabilities  are  diverse.  Our  credentials 
are  multifarious.  Our  qujillficatlons  are  ex- 
cellent. We  are  determined  to  attain  the 
victor's  cup.  We  are  motivated  by — the 
heartbeat  of  our  struggle.  We  are  those  from 
the  North.  South.  East  and  West.  We  are 
heterogeneous.  We  are  the  dedicated  and 
determined  We  are  the  thinkers  and  the 
doers.  Who  are  we?  We  are  today's  choice  and 
today's  challenge  Know  us  .  for  our  story 
shall  be  continued 

To  Dr  Theresa  Cook,  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Club  of  the  National 
Association  of  Negro  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women:  to  the  dedicated  and  deter- 
mined program  chalrlady  Mrs.  Clara  Wood- 
son, and  to  the  members  of  her  committee, 
to  your  voice  of  reason  in  Washington.  Con- 
gressman Louis  Stokes,  noteworthy  honorees. 
members  of  the  dais,  members  of  the  Cleve- 
land club,  ladie.s  and  gentleman: 

It  is  for  me  a  very  special  honor  and 
privilege  to  be  invited  to  share  this  auspi- 
cious occasion  with  you. 

You  see.  I  am  glad  to  be  in  Cleveland  this 
morning  not  Just  because  I  am  from  the 
Midwest  and  It  is  always  good  to  see  friends 
who  are  more  like  family: 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  Cleveland  this  morning 
not  Just  because  it  houses  some  of  the  most 
notable  institutions  of  higher  education  In 
this  country, 

I  am  glad  to  be  In  Cleveland  not  Just 
because  it  stands  as  a  main  contributor  In 
both  the  public  and  private  sector  to  those 
in  American  mainstream: 

I'm  glad  to  be  in  Cleveland  this  morning 
because  here  you  have  a  clear  day.  and  at 
home  in  Washington.  D.C..  it  was  cold  with 
torrential  rains! 

Ladies  and  gentleman:  today  we  come  at 
a  time  of  Inflation  and  recession,  outrageous 
food  prices,  inadequate  educational  systems, 
hardcore  unemployment,  a  recall  on  credit 
cards,  no  new  credit  and  creditors  who  let 
us  know  we  should  have  known  better: 
shockingly  dangerous  pollution  of  our  air 
and  water,  prime  interest  rate  swinging  be- 
tween 19  percent  and  21  percent:  antiquated 
transportation  systems,  a  de  minimus  num- 
ber of  new  starts  in  housing:  Insufficient 
and  ineffective  public  facilities:  deteriora- 
tion of  the  family  as  a  unit  of  society  and 
a  lack  of  equal  opportunity  for  all  Ameri- 
cans For  even  the  most  casual  observer 
readily  surmises  that  we  live  in  an  era  of 
more  hate  than  love,  more  poverty  than 
health,  more  despair  than  hope,  more  ne- 
glect than  attention  and  more  problems 
than  solutions 

The  solutions,  it  appears  are  often  caught 
In  the  quagmire  of  discussions,  proposals, 
studies  on  the  study,  or  yet  another  attempt 
to  create,  develop  and  implement  a  plan  B 
for  the  plan  A  that  failed. 

Whether  on  issues  that  are  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, economic,  educational,  political  or 
social,  structural,  sy.stemic  or  institutional 
there  is  a  prevailing  need  for  us  to  come 
now  and  reason  together  Although  general 
approaches  have  in  the  past  been  encour- 
aged, we  are  reminded  that  stop  gap  meas- 
ures rise  and  fall  with  various  admlnistra- 
tion.s  both  m  the  public  and  the  private 
sector  Thus,  the  need  for  defined,  detailed, 
concentrated  approaches  becomes  increas- 
ingly clear.  The  recitation  of  problems,  con- 
cerns, deficiencies,  and  or  shortcomings 
merely  highlights  the  fact  that  we  begin 
yet  another  decade  with  old  aches  and  ail- 
ments, we  have  too  quickly  acceoted  half- 
suited  temporary  measures  that  hold  paci- 
fication not  promise 

Our  most  academically  credentialed  have 
found   a  strange   comfort   In  Invitations   to 


the  so-called  high  places — the  executive 
suites  with  mahogany  tables  and  highbacked 
chairs  and  fluorescent  lights — the  halls  of 
decision-making — where  the  deliberations 
will  surely  Impact  upon  the  lives  of  men 
and  woman,  'iet.  there  is  an  unacceptable 
absence  of  meaningful  programs,  strategy 
and/or  funding.  Regrettably,  action  without 
accolades;  sensitivity  without  sympathy:  a 
rationale  without  rhetoric  has  not  been 
evidenced.  Our  posture  has  been  to  go  not 
get:  to  literally  dress  up  and  not  figuratively 
dress-down  Interim,  filler  programs  that  In 
any  other  forum  or  for  another  people  would 
be  rejected:  we  converse  but  fall  to  create: 
we  willingly  review  the  agenda  and  fall  to 
scrutinize  the  subagenda. 

I  ask  you — If  not  you — who? 

We  are  those  imlquely  suited  for  the  task. 
F\>r  we  have  a  heritage  that  sets  the  stage 
for  the  heavy  contest  between  hope  and  fear. 
We  have  an  experience  factor  that  accom- 
panies us  and  let's  us  understand  the  mission 
of  rising  against  the  odds.  We  have  histori- 
cally gone  Into  life's  most  adverse  situations 
and  been  the  victor  ...  we  are  the  long  dis- 
tance runners  finding  energy  In  other 
excuses. 

Historically,  we  were  those  with  Uttle  more 
than  a  nickel  and  a  nail  in  our  pockets  struck 
out  against  the  odds.  And  we  rose  again  and 
yet  again  as  stalwarts  in  the  storm,  giants  in 
our  chosen  fields  of  endeavor. 

Poet  Margaret  Walker  of  the  Harlem  ren- 
aissance period  told  the  story  of  struggle 
In  "For  My  People." 

"For  the  gone  years,  and  the  now  years,  and 
the  maybe  years,  washing,  ironing,  cooking, 
cleaning,  sewing,  mending — when  we  were 
planting,  ploughing,  digging,  pruning,  drag- 
ging along.  Never  gaining,  never  reaping, 
never  knowing  and  never  understanding  For 
the  cramped  bewildered  years  we  went  to 
school  to  learn  to  know  the  reasons  why,  and 
the  answers  to  and  the  people  who,  and  the 
places  where  and  the  days  when,  in  memory 
of  the  bitter  hours  when  we  discovered  we 
were  black,  and  poor,  and  small  and  different. 
and  nobody  wondered  and  nobody  under- 
stood." 

Artists  painted  our  story — Ernie  Barnes 
captured  on  canvas  a  lady  standing  at  the 
bus  stop  with  shopping  bags  surrounding  her 
feet,  having  worked  too  many  hours,  for  too 
little  pay — he  captioned  her  pose — "Bock 
of  Ages." 

Song  writers  have  told  our  story  through 
the  lyrics  of  song — 

"Freedom — freedom"  before  I'll  be  a  slave. 
I'll  be  burled  In  my  grave,  and  go  home  to  my 
Lord  and  be  free. 

"We  shall  overcome" 
"Lift  every  voice  and  sing" 

While  in  New  York  I  viewed  again  that 
proud  woman  standing  In  the  harbor  holding 
the  great  torch  with  her  right  hand,  and 
clutching  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
with  her  left :  wearing  on  her  head  a  crown  of 
high  spikes,  and  around  her  feet  a  broken 
shackle  symbolizing  the  overthrow  of 
tyranny — and  I  listened  as  she  cried  out  with 
silent  lips — "give  me  your  tired,  your  poor, 
your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe 
free,  the  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming 
shore.  Send  those,  the  homeless,  tempest-tost 
to  me.  I  left  my  lamp  beside  the  golden 
door!" 

And  we  came,  although  involuntarily,  we 
came,  and  became  academicians,  ,scholars. 
educators,  engineers,  environmentalists,  sci- 
entists. soclologLsts.  businessmen  and  women, 
orators,  artists,  teachers,  preachers,  creators. 
Innovators.  Implementators,  men  and  women 
of  courage,  men  and  women  of  substance — 
who  keep  coming — who  keep  coming. 

We  came  and  we  became  those  who  knew 
and  understood  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words. 


My  country  tls  of  thee 

Sweet  land  of  liberty 

Of  thee  I  sing; 

Land  where  my  fathers  died 

Land  of  the  pilgrim's  pride 

Prom  every  mountain  side 

Let  freedom  ring.  .  .   . 

We  listened  and  we  heard  one  of  our  sons, 
Dr  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr,  tell  225.000  peo- 
ple about  a  dream  of  freedom  that  he  had — 
he  asked  that  freedom  ring  Irom  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Colorado,  from  the 
curvaceous  mountains  of  California;  from 
Lookout  Mountain  of  rennessee:  let  freedom 
ring  from  every  hill  and  molehill  of  Missis- 
sippi: let  freedom  ring  until  white  men  and 
black  men.  Jews  and  gentiles.  Protestants 
and  Catholics  Join  together  and  say — free  at 
last,  free  at  last,  thank  God  Almighty  I'm 
free  at  last! 

We  listened  to  John  F,  Keruiedy  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — but  ask 
what   you  can  do  for  your  country." 

I  believe  Langston  Hughes'  appropriate  re- 
sponse: "I,  too.  sing  America,  I  am  the  darker 
brother  They  send  me  to  eat  In  the  kitchen 
when  company  comes,  but  I  laugh,  and  eat 
well,  and  grow  strong.  Tomorrow.  I'll  be  at 
the  table  when  company  comes:  nobody'll 
dare  say  to  me,  eat  in  the  kitchen,'  then. 
Besides,  they'll  see  how  beautiful  I  am — and 
be  ashamed — for  I  too,  am  America," 

Robert  Kennedy  responds — "Some  see 
things  that  are  and  ask  why?  I  see  things 
that  never  were — and  ask  why  not?  " 

Ii   not  you — who?  If  not  now — when? 

Today  we  stand  perched  on  the  edge  of 
histor>' — an  assembly  peculiarly  suited  to 
write  brilliani  pages  in  the  volumes  of  re- 
corded time.  Why  not  decide  to  take  out  a 
long-term  commitment  to  causes  that  are 
just.  Why  not  decide  categorically  and  un- 
equivocally that  as  for  us — it  will  not  be  our 
own  feet  that  cause  us  to  stumble. 

Accordingly,  there  is  a  requirement  to  re- 
lease the  neutral  gear — ideologically,  philo- 
sophically, and  attltudlnally.  it  has  become 
too  easy  to  write  a  check  in  the  place  of  giv- 
ing time,  energy  and  effort:  it  is  easier  to  re- 
fer rather  than  to  assist:  easier  to  lecture  by 
example  rather  than  to  set  an  example 

Those  who  most  need  our  assistance  are 
the  homeless  and  the  helpless,  society's  cast- 
out,  the  poor,  the  dispossessed,  the  seniors 
and  the  youth.  Significantly,  all  assistance 
does  not  come  in  the  form  of  a  basket  at 
Christmas,  a  clothe-a-chlld  marathon,  a  holi- 
day dinner  for  the  seniors,  or  a  one-time  trip 
with  youth  to  the  theater.  Service  requires 
active  participation — and  activity  comes 
from  your  presence  and  your  payment  Serv- 
ice Involves  consistent  "people"  measures 
that  help  people  develop  a  life,  not  Just  a  liv- 
ing Accordingly,  the  focus  necessarily  be- 
comes the  practical  and  Immediate  as  well  as 
planning  and  policy  that  will  bring  struc- 
ture, purpose  and  meaning  to  programs  af- 
fecting us  during  life's  one  step  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave. 

Thus.  I  ask  you;  If  not  you— who?  Who 
better  suited  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  going 
to  the  halls  of  deliberation  and  sitting  at  the 
table  of  negotiation— than  those  within  our 
ranks'' 

I  ask  you:  If  not  now — when''  At  a  time 
when  others  have  tried  and  failed  Now  is  the 
hour  when  we  must  categorically  and  un- 
equivocally set  our  agenda 

It  is  not  enough  to  point  to  the  1,000  black 
students  in  Ivy  League  schools  and  decide 
that  we  have  reached  our  goals — may  I  sug- 
gest to  vou,  that  the  motivational  level  of 
the  '60's'  has  largely  dissipated  at  our  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  and  admissions 
policies  are  being  reviewed  and  revamped 
In  view  of  the  court  cases— De  Funis,  Bakke 
and  Fullilove  under  the  imminent  cry  of  re- 
verse discrimination;  it  is  unacceptable  to 
look   at   the  handful   of   $20,000   Jobs  which 
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minorities  fill  In  government  and  big  busi- 
ness and  decide  that  there  is  no  more  to  be 
done  on  the  employment  scene. 

Further,  I  would  urge  you  to  share  with  me 
a  special  concern  for  the  seniors  and  the 
young  ,  ,  ,  for  although  at  opposite  ends  of 
life's  spectrum,  they  are  our  greatest  re- 
source. The  seniors  house  the  wisdom  taught 
by  the  tell-tale  lessons  of  the  experiences  of 
yesteryear. 

Their  voices  tell  us— We  are  captive  and 
cautious;  we  step  slowly,  but  wlselv;  we  are 
patient  and  perceptive:  we  are  gray  haired 
and  grateful:  we  house  volumes  of  knowledge, 
marked  common  sense;  we  tell  only  a  message 
of  truth:  we  are  your  heritage  and  your 
history. 

Deep  In  their  memory  bank  they  house 
chapters  of  testimony  as  to  the  Iron  will  of 
refusln'  to  lose.  Notice  their  pride,  they  have 
championed  the  task  of  "makln'  do,"  They 
are  those  who  have  been  able  to  take  little 
and  do  much  In  a  society  that  ofifers  too  little 
for  too  many. 

And  our  youth's  request  is  equally  requir- 
ing—Today as  parents  ponder  the  plight  of 
their  young,  they  seek  noonday  solutions  to 
midnight  occurrences  and  find  respite  in 
"sending  the  kids  away"  for  the  summer, 
camp  or  overseas— seeking  for  them  a  bene- 
fit from  the  exposure.  But  have  no  plan  or 
program  for  "taking  the  pulse"  of  their 
heartbeat  as  they  struggle  to  find  their  niche 
in  the  American  mainstream.  Too  often  par- 
ents come  offering  .  "too  much,  too  little, 
to  late."  It's  time  to  give  them  Gucci.  Vuton. 
Glvenchy.  Blass,  Ungara.  slick  cars.  Imported 
luggage,  light  legged  Jeans,  European  suits, 
narrow  ties,  Ms.  Vogue,  and  Mr.  Esquire,  but 
what  does  It  mean  to  have  them  all  dressed 
up  with  no  place  to  go. 

Have  We  too  often  stressed  the  need  to  be 
somebody  rather  than  to  have  as  other  nota- 
bles of  the  past — something  within?  What- 
ever selected  field  of  endeavor:  whatever  level 
of  academic  achievement:  whatever  collec- 
tion and  display  of  accolades  and  awards  at 
the  height  of  our  "somebodlness"  we  need  to 
have  something  within. 

That  something  that  sometimes  makes  us 
stand  alone,  yet,  that  something  that  re- 
assures us  that  sometimes  the  one  who  files 
the  minority  leport  becomes  the  majority. 
Recognizably,  our  elementary  students  are 
very  capable  of  reciting  all  of  the  lyrics  of 
the  "Top  10"  hits,  but  have  no  grip  or  grasp 
of  historical  facts  that  relate  to  the  cutting 
edge  of  the  black  exoerlence. 

Yes,  too  many  of  our  young  people  have 
been  allowed  by  school  systems  and/or  prin- 
cipals and  or  teachers  and/or  parents  to  en- 
loy  the  luxury  of  using  sophisticated  calcu- 
lator devices  In  mathematics  classes  They 
hive  failed  to  realize  that  the  calculator  may 
get  them  a  grade  "c"  but  It  won't  "see"  them 
through. 

Perhaps  we  owe  our  children  an  apology— 
.vou  see  I'm  sorry  that  we  have  too  often 
taught  mathematics,  but  failed  to  teach 
manners: 

I'm  sorry  that  we  have  stressed  excellence— 
but  failed  to  teach  our  children  about  the 
ladder  of  fairness.  Justice  and  equality  Yes 
I  apologize  that  we  too  often  have  rushed  to 
fet  the  hou=e  on  the  hill,  but  In  our  haste,  we 
eft  the  home  behind;  I'm  sorn'  that  In  teach- 
in?  them  the  basics,  we  failed  to  teach  them 
a  basic  philosophy  that  would  sustain  them 
throueh  It  all. 

A  Philosophy  that— no  matter  how  long 
the  Journey,  steep  the  hill,  dark  the  tunnel 
cold  the  chin,  fierce  the  enemy,  few  the 
frlends_a  basic  philosophy  that  will  sus- 
tain them  through  It  all. 

For  example,  one  writer  states  In  part  in 
his  poem  "Anyway" — 

"People  are  unreasonable.  Illogical  and 
self -centered.  Love  them  anyway 
The  Pood  you  do  today  will  be"  forgotten 
tomorrow.  Do  good  anyway 


People  favor  underdogs  but  follow  top  dogs 

Fight  for  some  imderdogs  anyway. 

People  really  need  help  but  may  attack  you 

if  you  help  them.  Help  them  anyway 

Give  the  world  the  best  you  have  and  you'll 

get   kicked    in   the   teeth.    Give   the 

world  the  best  you've  got  anyway. 

The  key  you  see  Is  preparation,  not  pro- 
crastination The  key  is  substance,  not 
substitutes.  It's  an  education  that's  needed — 
not  an  explanation.  We  must  tell  them: 

Education  is  like  a  Pord.  It  gives  you  a 
better  Idea; 

Education  Is  like  Oola  Cola,  It's  the  real 
thing; 

Education  is  like  a  slow  poke  sucker  It 
lasts  a  long,  long  time. 

Remember  the  late  BUlle  Holiday  said  It 
best — "Rich  relations  may  give  a  crust  of 
bread  and  such — you  can  help  yourself  ,  , 
but  don't  take  too  much  ,  .  .  Momma  may 
have  .  .  and  Poppa  may  have  .  .  .  but  God 
bless  the  child  who's  got  his  own.  .  .  ." 

Although  highly  educated,  perhaps  we 
need  a  new  alphabet,  not  Just  the  3R's  for 
life  but  an  alphabet  for  living — 

A.  Attitude,  it  will  determine  vour  alti- 
tude, how  high  you  will  fiy  In  this  life. 

B.  Brain  power,  the  best  demonstration  of 
blackness. 

C.  Courage  to  be  strong  in  a  time  when  we 
have  neither  the  motivation  nor  Inclination 
to  be  inspired. 

D.  Dedication  to  causes  that  are  Just. 

E.  Effort  that  you  must  make  everyday  to 
be  a  superstar.  Just  to  be  considered  average. 

F.  Freedom,  that  Is  not  free. 

G.  The  Genius  in  each  one  of  you. 
H   Our  heritage,  rich  and  ptire. 

I.  Intuition — to  look  beyond  the  obvious 

J.  Justice,  and  the  fact  that  vou  must 
strive  to  make  it  color  blind 

K  Know  how  to  create  and  Implement  the 
master  plan  for  our  future 

L   Life,  you  only  go  around  one  time. 

M.  Meditation,  take  time  to  get  In  touch 
with  yourself, 

N,   Now         .   this  is  the  hour, 

O,  Opportunity,  to  make  a  difference 

P,  Promise  that  you  hold  for  generations 
yet  unborn, 

Q  Questions  you  must  ask  In  search  for 
the  truth, 

R,  Roots,  as  a  twig  is  bent,  so  shall  it  grow. 

S.  Survival,  it  truly  will  be  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

T.  Truth  that  must  be  told. 

U.   Unity,   that   we   must   achieve 

V,  Vision,  never  lose  sight  of  the  top  of  the 
mountain, 

W,  Willpower  to  rise  to  the  top  of  the  crop. 

X.  X-ray — hold  people  and  things  up  to 
the  light. 

Y.  You  and  your  contribution. 

Z.  The  Zodiac  and  your  place  In  the  sun. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  in  which  a  little 
boy  decided  to  pose  a  very  perplexing  prob- 
lem to  the  towns  wise  man— the  little  boy 
said  to  the  wise  man  'there  Is  a  bird  in  my 
hand.  If  you  are  so  wise,  tell  me  whether  the 
bird  is  dead  or  alive" 

The  little  boy  knew  that  if  the  wise  man 
told  him  that  the  bird  was  alive  he  would 
squeeze  his  hands  together  and  the  bird 
would  die;  and  If  he  said  he  was  dead  he 
would  release  his  hands  and  the  bird  wou!d 
fly  away — alive! 

The  wise  man  responded  to  the  Uttle  boy, 
"the  answer  my  son.  Is  In  your  hands." 

If  I  could  deliver  one  message  to  our  youth 
it  would  be  that,  the  answer  is  In  your  hands 
as  to  whether  you  will  or  won't;  can  or  can't: 
should  or  shouldn't. 

The  answer  Is  in  your  hands  as  to  whether 
you  will  be  somebody  on  the  outside  lack- 
Ine  that  scmethlne  within  that  no  one  can 
affect  from  without:  the  answer  is  in  your 
hands  as  to  whether  your  chapter  In  life's 
history  book  will  be  one  that  contributes  to 
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the  volume  of  those  who  came  early  and 
stayed  late  for  the  task  that  was  worthwhile 

The  answer  Is  In  your  hands  aa  to  whether 
you  win  decide  that  as  for  you  you  will  not 
be  among  those  who  major  In  the  minor! 
The  answer  Is  In  your  hands  as  to  whether 
you  face  the  reality  that  in  life  the  elevator 
to  success  Is  not  running,  and  you  will  have 
to  take  the  stairs! 

I  ask  you :  If  not  you — who?  If  not  now — 
when' 

Yes.  It's  easy  to  get  weary  In  the  struggle — 
easy  to  get  comfortable  and  to  avoid  getting 
Involved — daring  to  be  different;  daring  to 
make  a  difference!  But,  we  come  this  evening 
as  at  least  two  people  For  we  are  those  who 
are  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  some  grand- 
mother or  grandfather,  mother,  father,  sister, 
brother,  aunt  or  uncle  Many.  If  not  mort  of 
us.  are  first  generation  professionals.  We  are 
the  exception,  therefore,  we  have  an  excep- 
tional responsibility  to  reach  back  and  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  another,  another,  and  yet 
another 

Langston  Hughes  gave  our  ancestors' 
testimony— "Mother  to  Son". 

Well  son.  let  me  tell  you 

Life  for  me  ain't  been  no  crystal  stair 

It's  had  tacks  In  it,  and  splinters 
And  boards  torn  up — and  sometimes  son. 
Dare's  been  places  on  de'  flor'  whar  dar  ain't 
Been  no  carpet.  It's  been  bare. 

But  all   de  tim'  I'sa  been  a  cllmbln'  on— 

And  reachin'  landln's  and  turnln'  comers 

And  sometimes  son,   I'sa  been  goln'   in   de' 

dark, 
Whar  dar  ain't  been  no  light. 

So  don't  you  set  down — on  de  steps 

Caus'  you  find's  It's  klnda  hard — 

I'sa  goln'  on  honey — 

I'sa  still  a'cllmbln' — 

And,  life  for  me  ain't  been  no  crystal  stair. 

If  a  contract  were  formed  between  you  and 
the  rest  of  mankind,  the  party  to  the  first 
part  would  have  to  be  a  party  to  the  second 
part  and  the  party  to  the  second  part  would 
have  to  be  a  party  to  the  first  part.  The 
first  part  would  read : 

Prom  this  day  on  I  will  dare  to  be  dlfTercnt, 
And  dare  to  make  a  difference; 
I  will  dream  but  not  be  a  dreamer: 
I  will  lift,  not  limit,  encourage  not  oppose, 
I  will  sacrifice  to  serve 

And  the  second  part  written  by  mankind 
would  read:  As  we  wait  for  a  resolution  of 
our  questions  ...  as  we  wait  .  yearn- 
ing for  a  better  day  .  .  we.  In  the  spirit 
of  mankind,  submit  our  entire  and  indivls- 
able,  express  and  unconditional  belief  that 
based  upon  who  you  are  and  thoee  from 
whence  you  have  come  that  you  can  and 

will  be  a  bridge  over  troubled  waters. 

As  a  lawyer,  my  concern  is  always  cen- 
tered on  two  Issues,  the  facts  and  the  evi- 
dence. The  facts  represent  those  things 
which  have  taken  place,  not  what  might 
have  or  might  not  have  taken  place.  Evi- 
dence represents  any  and  all  facts,  docu- 
ments, exhibits,  expert  or  lay  opinion  which 
would  be  admlssable  and  relevant  to  reach 
a  determination. 

I  simply  want  to  see  the  record.  What 
does  the  record  refiect?  What  are  the  facts? 
Show  me  that  you  did  not  major  In  the 
minor  Show  me  the  record  that  each  of  us, 
all  of  us  benefited  because  you  passed  this 
way. 

In  life's  book,  every  day  is  a  page,  every 
action  or  inaction  a  paragraph,  every  pon- 
der, a  question  mark,  every  pause — a  hyphen, 
every  achievement  an  exclamation  point, 
every  completed  task  a  declarative  sentence. 
Let  the  record  show  that  you  tried  to  help 
somebody  to  be  somebody  with  something 
within  Let  it  show  that  you  chose  to  make 
a  choice  and  meet  the  challenge 

Know  that  as  for  me.  It  shall  forever  be 
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my  goal  to  Join  with  those — both  the  tower- 
ing  and   the   tiny — whose  contribution   has 


Mr.  Ertel.  for  5  minutes,  today.  Mr.  Moaklkt. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  15  minutes,  to-  Mr.  Luken. 
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competition  and  on   small   business  of  the 
development  and  Implementation  of  volun- 


cordance  with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  for  highway  safety,  for  mass  transpor- 


By  Mrs,  PENWICK: 
H,R.  7345,  A  bill  to  confer  US  cltlzenahlp 
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my  goal  to  join  with  those — both  the  tower- 
ing and  the  tiny — whose  contribution  has 
been  worthy  of  being  captioned  on  the  pages 
of  history;  to  Join  with  those  who  are  dis- 
tinguished and  distinct.  Those  who  demon- 
strated humility  without  subservience;  those 
who  are  flexible  and  fair;  patient  without 
procrastination,  perceptive  without  petti- 
ness; those  who  are  educated  and  energetic 
academicians  with  an  Intellectual  as  well  as 
a  humanistic  understanding;  those  who  are 
straightforward  for  the  purpose  of  construc- 
tive Improvement  and  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  achievement  and  attainment  of 
human  attributes 

Some  would  seek  to  omit  or  make  second- 
ary our  great  beginning;  some  would  be  de- 
sirous of  throwing  away  the  clock,  and  act 
as  If  time  has  re-wrltten  every  line;  but  as 
for  me;  I  will  step  up  on  our  heritage,  moti- 
vated by  the  reality  that  even  now.  on  this 
day.  this  very  second,  we  are  standing  on 
the  periphery  of  what  ought  to  be  Standing 
at  the  front  door  of  what  can  be;  standing 
as  a  cadre  of  those  competent,  capable  and 
prepared  who  can  make  It  be: 

If  not  you— who?  If  not  now — when? 

Know  that  as  for  me — in  the  words  of  the 
spiritual — 

I  don't  feel  no  ways  tired 
I've  come  to  far  from  where  I  started  from 
Nobody  told  me  that  the  road  would  be  easy 
And  I  Just  don't  believe  he  brought  me  this 

far 
To  leave  me. 

Remember — 
You  have  only  Just  a  minute 
Only   60   seconds   in   It 
Forced  upon  you.  cant  refuse  It 
Didn't  seek  it.  didn't  choose  It 
But  it's  up  to  you  to  use  it 
You  must  suffer  if  you  lose  it 
Give  account  If  you  abuse  It 
Just  a  tiny  Uttle  minute 
But  eternity  is  in  it. 

I  have  come  to  ask  you  as  did  Winston 
Churchill  when  the  British  troops  had  grown 
weary  and  worn  from  fighting — the  Nazis 
were  at  their  door — and  they  had  neither 
the  energy  nor  :he  will  to  fight  anymore — 
they  wanted  to  give  up  and  Churchill  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  the  ones  trained, 
skilled,  competent,  and  prepared  to  flght  .  .  . 
to  win — he  asked,  as  I  now  ask  you — 

If   not   you — who?   If   not   now — when?9 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  RoDiNo  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  i  ,  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material :  > 

Mr.  GoLDWATER,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RiTTER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania >  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Ertel.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  15  minutes,  to- 
day. 
Mr.  Brooks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Drinan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Roberts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Danielson.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Neal,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  KoGOvsEK,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Cavanaugh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Ashley,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mtjrtha.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  21. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Edgar,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$2,358. 

Mr.  Stokes,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$1,080.75. 

Mr.  Ashbrook.  to  revise  and  extend, 
immediately  following  remarks  of  Mr. 
Dornan  on  B-1  bomber,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Tauke)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  McKinney 

Mr.  Ritter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  HORTON. 

Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 
Mr.  Bethune. 
Mr.  Wylie. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 
Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  PtTRSELL. 

Mr.  Ashbrook  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bbown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Myers  of  Pennsylvania!  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.* 

Mr.  Fazio. 

Mr.  COELHO. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Santtni. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Stack. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Rancel. 

Mr.  Applegate. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Maguire. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  PuQUA. 

Mr.  Gray. 


Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  LuKEN. 
Mr.  Drinan. 
Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
DANIELSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.m.»,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, May  15  1980,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4373.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director 
and  Secretary.  Chrysler  CX)rporatlckn  Uxn 
Guarantee  Board,  transmitting  the  Board's 
report  In  support  of  Its  determinations  to 
Issue  a  commitment  to  guarantee  up  to  $1.5 
billion  of  loans  to  Chrysler  Corp..  pursuant 
to  sections  4  and  14(b)  of  Public  Law  96-185; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

4374  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  ACTION, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  programs 
under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Education  and 
L,abor. 

4375  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretar>- 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Departments  in- 
tention to  Issue  a  license  for  the  export  of 
certain  defense  equipment  and  services  sold 
commercially  to  Japan  (Transmittal  No.  MC- 
22-80) .  pursuant  to  section  36(c)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmltlng  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  covering  the  period  October  1, 
1979.  through  March  31,  1979.  pursuant  to 
.setciom  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95-452;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4377.  A  letter  from  the  Information  Officer. 
Postal  Rate  Conunlsslon.  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Commission's  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  calen- 
dar year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  US  C.  552  d) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4378  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  proposed 
regulations  to  govern  the  application  of  the 
Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as 
amended,  to  contributions  to  and  expendi- 
tures by  delegates  and  delegate  conxmittees 
at  all  levels  of  the  delegate  selection  process, 
pursuant  to  section  311(d)  of  the  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration 

4379.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  analysts  of  deficiencies  In  the  foreign 
medical  education  of  U.S.  foreign  medical 
student  transferees,  pursuant  to  section  782 
(c)  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4380.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
ergy Information  Administration.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  report  on 
commercial  and  Industrial  storage  of  distil- 
late and  gasoline,  pursuant  to  section  241  of 
Public  Law  96-102:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce 

4381  A  letter  from  the  Secretarv.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  eighth 
report  of  the  Commission  on  the  impact  on 
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competition  and  on  small  business  of  the 
development  and  implementation  of  volun- 
tary agreements  and  plans  of  actions  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  the  International  energy 
program,  pursuant  to  section  252(1)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1975. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4382  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Railroad 
Retirement  Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  simplify  certain 
annuity  computations  under  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

4383.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  status  of  efforts  to  control 
fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement  In  do- 
mestic food  assistance  progranis  (CED-80- 
33.  May  6.  1980);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Agriculture,  and 
Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
6864  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fidmlnlstratlon  of  the  Deepwater  Port 
Act  of  1974;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
96-950.  part  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  Report  on  S.  1309  (Rept.  No. 
96-957)     And  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ROBERTS:  Committee  on  Veterans' 
.Affairs.  H.R.  7102.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  promote  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health-care  personnel  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96- 
958).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
■Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  7099.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept 
No.  96-959).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  'Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  7051  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Inter- 
national affairs  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-960).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  6830.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  for  fiscal  years 
1981  through  1983;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No  96-961 1  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R. 
6863.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974  to  provide  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations thereunder  through  fiscal  year 
1983;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-962) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R. 
M17.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In  ac- 


cordance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  for  highway  safety,  for  msiss  transpor- 
tation In  urban  and  in  rural  areas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
96-963).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BINGHAM:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  7219.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1981  to  meet 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  under 
the  International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement 
(Rept.  No.  96-964).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr  BEARD  of  Rhode  Island:  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  H.R.  5888.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  death  benefits  to  survivors  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  officers  and  firefighters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-965).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By   Mr    ANNUNZIO    (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Vento)  : 

H.R  7339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  prohibit  application  of  any 
change  In  an  open  end  credit  plan  to  any 
credit  extended  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  the  change,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself.  Mrs 
Spellman.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Facnt- 
ROY.  Mr  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
WVLIE.  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land! : 

H.R.  7340.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Truth  In 
Lending  Act  to  encourage  cash  discounts, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BARNARD  (for  himself  and  Mr 
Gramm)  : 

H  R  7341  A  bill  to  expedite  the  conversion 
by  certain  existing  electric  powerplants  from 
the  use  of  oil  to  coal  or  another  alternate 
fuel,  and  to  conserve  oil  and  natural  gas  used 
by  other  powerplants.  and  to  assist  the  rate- 
payers of  the  electric  utilities  involved  in 
reducing  the  costs  of  conversion  and  Insur- 
ing that  petroleum  and  natural  gas  costs  are 
reasonable;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 

H.R.  7342.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  to  establish  proce- 
dures for  setting  targets  and  ceilings,  in  the 
congressional  budget  process,  for  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  under  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  CLAUSEN: 

H.R.  7343.  A  bill  to  assist  small  business 
concerns  by  increasing  Federal  expenditures 
for  research  and  development  which  go  to 
such  concerns;  by  providing  tax  incentives 
including  accelerated  depreciation,  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  used  equipment,  deferral 
of  capital  gains  from  investment  in  such 
concerns  and  a  corporate  income  tax  rate 
reduction;  by  awarding  attorneys'  fees  where 
such  concerns  are  successful  In  a  suit  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and  by  providing 
for  Federal  regulatory  flexibility  with  respect 
to  such  concerns,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Small  Business, 
the  Judiciary.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R.  7344.  A  bill  entitled  "Small  Business 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act";  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Small  Business  and  the  Judi- 
ciary- 


By  Mrs.  FENWICK: 

H.R.  7345.  A  bill  to  confer  US  citizenship 
posthumously    upon    Ihor   Daschko;    to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY : 

H.R.  7346    A  bill  to  prevent  the  next  fol- 
lowing annual  adjustment  In  the  rate  of  pay 
for  Members  of  the  Congress;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr  GREEN: 

H.R.  7347.  A  bill  to  protect  certain  right*  of 
privacy  of  Individuals;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas : 

H.R.  7348.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  oil 
from  any  royalty  Interest  shall  be  exempt 
from  the  windfall  profit  tax;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr   JACOBS: 

H.R  7349.  A  bill  the  former  Presidential 
Enough  Is  Enough  and  Taxpayers  Relief  Act 
of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

H  R.  73,50.  A  bin  to  repeal  Public  Law  9«- 
190.  the  Dispute  Resolution  Act.   Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce 
By  Mr   JEFFORDS: 

HR  7351  A  bill  to  provide  for  dismissal  of 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  who  impersonates  an  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

By  Mr   MITCHELL  of  New  York : 

H.R  7352  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  certain  health  profes- 
sionals in  the  uniformed  services,  to  the 
committee  on  Armed  Services 
By  Mr   MOAKLEY  ■ 

H.R  "7353  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  deduction 
for  amounts  paid  Into  an  individual  housing 
account,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr    NATCHER: 

H.R.  7354.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  cooperative  electric  and  tele- 
phone companies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

By  Mr   ROBERTS  (by  request)  : 

H.R.  7355  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  provision  of  outpa- 
tient dental  treatment  for  service-connected 
noncompensable  dental  conditions  which  are 
unrelated  to  service  trauma  or  prisoner-of- 
war  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 

H  R.  7356  A  bill  to  amend  sections  403 
and  405  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  require  that  foods  intended  for 
human  consumption  be  labeled  to  show  the 
amount  of  sodium  and  potassium  they  con- 
tain; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce 

By  Mr  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  7357   A  bill  to  revise  the  Stat*  trigger 
provisions    of    the    Federal -State    extended 
unemployment    compensation     program      to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  STAGGERS: 

H.R  7358  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  local  governments,  and 
regional  agencies  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  consolidated  programs  to  mitigate 
certain  adverse  social  and  economic  Impacts 
caused  by  major  energy  developments,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
By  Mr  UDALL  (by  request) 

H.R.  "7359.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Federal    Land    Policy   and    Management   Act 
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of  1976.  as  amended  (43  U.S.C  1701  et  seq  ) 
to  establish  the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey 
National  Conservation  Area,  Idaho;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
by  Mr.  CHARLES  WILSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  7360.  A  bill  to  designate  certain  Na- 
tional Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of 
Texas  as  components  of  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  7361.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  practices  In 
administering  and  using  polygraph  examina- 
tions for  purposes  of  hiring,  demoting,  pro- 
moting, disciplining,  and  dismissing  em- 
ployees; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

H  R.  7362.  A  bill  to  provide  that  revenues 
derived  from  the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax 
and  the  oil  import  fee  shall  be  used  to  reduce 
the  national  debt;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI 

H.J.  Res.  549  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  President  and  Vice  President:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr  HALL  of  Ohio : 

H.J.  Res.  550.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  June  1  through  June  7. 
1980,  as  "National  Management  Week.";  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California, 
Mr.  McCloskey,  and  Mr    Harsha)  : 

H,J.  Res.  551.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  issue  a  proclamation  des'gnating 
the  7  calendar  days  beginning  October  5. 
1980.  as  "National  Port  Week'  ,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  QUILLEN : 

H.J.  Res  562  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  "square  dance"  as  the  national  folk 
dance  of  the  United  States  of  America;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice. 

By  Mr  ASHBROOK: 

H.  Con  Res.  336  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3,  1980.  with  re- 
spect to  the  Education  Division  general  ad- 
ministrative regulations  authorized  under 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act  and 
the  statutes  that  authorize  the  programs 
covered  by  such  regulations:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  GOODLINO: 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980,  with  respect 
to  the  adult  education  State-administered 
program  authorized  under  section  304  and 
306  of  the  Adult  Education  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 

H.  Con.  Res.  338.  Concurrent  resolution 
recognizing  the  congressional  obligation  to 
Insure  an  adequate  standard  of  living  for 
the  elderly;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

463.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  estab- 
lishment of  a  records  system  that  would 
permit    persons    suddenly    relocated    as   the 


result  of  a  nuclear  accident  to  draw  upon 
their  funds  in  their  local  banks  through 
banks  in  the  relocation  area;  to  the  Com- 
mitter on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

464.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
SjUania.  relative  to  the  broadcasting  of 
information  in  the  event  of  fi  nuclear  acci- 
dent; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

465  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  the  broadcast  of 
emergency  Information  through  the  National 
Weather  Service  radio  communication  sys- 
tem; to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause   1   of  rule  XXII, 
Mr.  BEDELL  Introduced  a  till  (H.R.  7363) 
for  the  relief  of  Ok  Ran  Kim,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows: 

H.R.  654:  Mr.  Philip  M  Crane. 

H.R.  1002:  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Guyer.  and 
Mr  Badham. 

H  R  4178:  Mr.  Ottdjcer. 

H  R.  4200:  Mr.  Symms. 

H.R.  5062:  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  5099:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R  5610:  Mr.  Burcener.  Mrs  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Findley,  Mr  Oilman.  Mr  Kramer.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr 
Shumway,  and  Mr.  Snyder. 

HR  6154:  Mr.  Lowry,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr 
Honker,  Mr,  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mazzoh,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr  Vento, 
Mr.  Phillip  Bdrton.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr 
Markey.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Spence,  Mr 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr  KoGovsEK. 

H.R.  6164:  Mr  Addabbo,  Mr  Barnes,  Mr. 
Blanchard.  Mr  Corrada.  Mr  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr  H^ans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr 
Gray,  Mr  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr  Hughes,  Mr 
Kn.DEE,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr  MrrCHELL  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Moffett  Mr  Murphy  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr  Roe,  Mr  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr  Spence.  Mr 
Stokes.  Mr.  Whitehltrst.  Mr  Winn,  and  Mr 
Zeferetti. 

H  R.  634-';:  Mr.  Simon 

HR  6377:  Mr.  Dellums.  Mrs.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  Garcia.  Mr  Murphy  of  Illinois,  Mr  Shan- 
non, Mr.  Gore.  Mr  Simon,  and  Mr  Ander- 
son of  Illinois 

H.R.    6417:    Mr.   Royer   and   Mr     Perkins 

H  R.  6429:  Mr  Grassley.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Foley.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr  Buchanan.  Mr 
DE  LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Clausen. 

HR.  6611:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa  and  Mr 
Green 

HR.  6705:  Mr.  Wyatt. 

H.R.  6794:  Mr  Bauman.  Mr  Courter.  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr    Martin,  and  Mr    Vander  Jagt. 

H.R,  6918-  Mr.  Fuqua,  Mr,  Bennett,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr,  Rhodes,  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr. 
Lujan.  Mr.  Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Gib- 
bons, Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Santini.  Mr  Lowry.  Mr  Steed.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Carter.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Murphy  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  McKay,  Mr,  Sebelius,  Mr. 
Cheney. and  Mr   Clausen. 

HR.  6953:  Mr  Roe 

HR  6954  Mr  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.  Mr 
WHrrTEN.  and  Mr,  English. 

H.R.  6968:  Mr   Wyatt 


H.R,  7017:  Mr,  Jeffords,  Mr.  Wirth,  and 
Mr,  Mineta. 

HR,  7039:  Mr,  Wyatt. 

H.  R.  7142:  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Burlison,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Stanceland,  and 
Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.J,  Res,  531:  Mr,  Archer,  Mr.  Downey, 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr,  Lederer,  Mr,  Stark,  Mr, 
RoussELOT,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Duncan  of 
Tennessee,  Mr  Martin,  Mr,  Lcken,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr  Maguire,  Mr.  Drinan,  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino. Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Ratchfobd, 
Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Loeffler,  Mr,  Bowen,  Mr,  Shelby,  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  HiNSON.  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Studds, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr, 
Lungren,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Moor- 
head  of  California,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Trax- 
LER,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Conte.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr.  Clinger,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr  McDade,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Benjamin,  Mr,  Frost,  Mr.  Wydler,  Mr.  Hob- 
ton,  Mr  Paul,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr  Chappell, 
Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr  Livingston, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Early,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  RiNALDo,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr, 
LoTT,  Mrs,  Chisholm,  Mr,  Stack,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr  Badham.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr  Bau- 
man. Mr,  Marriott.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr,  Dodd,  Mr. 
Jeffohds.  Mr,  Hollenbeck.  Mr.  Spence,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr  Derrick.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr 
Royer.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Ire- 
land. Mr,  Albosta,  Mr,  Wampler.  Mr.  Beard 
of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
Mr  Ambro,  Mr  English,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr,  Stump 

H  J  Res  536:  Mr  Bowen,  Mr  Erdahl,  Mr 
Frenzel,  Mr  Gibbons,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr.  Leh- 
man. Mr  Lott,  Mr  Oberstar.  Mr.  Stack,  Mr 
Stark,  Mr.  Whitten,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Mxirtha, 
Mr.  Chappell.  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Young  of 
Florida. 

H.  Con  Res  57:  Mr,  Snyder,  Mr.  English, 
Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr  Ichord,  Mr,  Hefner,  Mr. 
DoRNAN,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel. 
JR  ,  Mr  Pritchard,  Mr  Daniel  B  Crane,  Mr 
Downey,  Mr,  Bethune,  Mr  Hopkins,  Mr 
Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr  Boner  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr 
Stump.  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Burgener 

H.  Con  Res  308:  Mr.  Bauman,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Ohio.  Mr  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
GuDGER.  Mr  Hutto,  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Ottinger. 
Mr    Simon,  Mr    Wolpe.  and  Mr.  Wyatt. 

H.  Con  Res  331:  Mr  Mitchell  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Dornan.  Mr.  Mc- 
Closkey.    Mr     Forsythe.    and    Mr     Snyder. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

350  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Cicerone 
lonltolu.  Paris.  France,  relative  to  human 
rights  in  Romania;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs 

351.  Also,  petition  of  the  Colorado  State 
Council  on  Criminal  Justice.  Denver,  relative 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed  amendments  were  submitted   as 
follows : 

H.R.  6974 
By  Mr.  CARR : 
—Page  6,  strike  out  lines  19  through  22 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
For  the  Air  Force,  $6,880,654,000.  of 
which  none  shall  be  available  for  the  stra- 
tegic weapons  launcher  and  $85,000,000  is 
authorized  only  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  the  FBlll 
B,'C  aircraft. 

Page  7,  after  line  14,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
evaluation  of  potential  cruise  missile 

carrier  aircraft 
Sec,    203.    (a)    The    Secretary   of    the    Air 
Force  shall  carry  out  a  competitive  evalua- 
tion ^f  the  strategic  weapons  launcher  and 
of  the  fast  hard  meUlum  transport  currently 


in  production  (or  which  is  expected  to  be 
in  production  at  the  time  of  the  commence- 
ment of  procurement  of  an  advanced  cruise 
missile  carrier  aircraft)  which  is  selected 
by  the  Secretary  as  being  the  most  suitable 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  to  determine 
which  aircraft  is  preferable  to  use  as  an  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile  carrier  aircraft. 

(b)  Of  the  amounts  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Air  Force  bv  section  201, 
$60,0(X),000  shall  be  available  "only  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  evaluation  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a). 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON : 

— On  page  20  after  line  8  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

TO  REQUIP.E  THAT  A  UNIT  OF  THE  JUNIOR  OFFI- 
CERS' TRAINLNC  corps  CONTAIN  ONE  HUN- 
DRED STUDENTS  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  AND  FIFTY 
STUDENTS    FOR    THE    UNIT   TO    BE    MAINTAINED 

Sec.  805    Section  2031   of  title   10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 


(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)  as  subsections  (c) ,  (d).  and  (e), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
followlrtg  new  subsection: 

"(b)  (1)  No  unit  may  be  establLshed  at  an 
Institution  unless  the  unit  contains  at  least 
100  physically  fit  students  who  are  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  are  citizens  or  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States  on  the  date  on 
which  the  unit  is  established, 

"i2i  No  unit  may  be  maintained  at  an  in- 
stitution unless  the  unit  contains  at  ieast 
50  physically  fit  students  who  are  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  and  are  citizens  or  na- 
tionals o:  the  United  States' 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (M  in  sub- 
section (c)  I  as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section ) :  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  i2),  (3), 
and  (4 1  oi  subsection  (ci  i  as  rede.slgnated 
by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section)  as  para- 
gr^hs  (1),  (2),  and  (3),  respective! v 
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considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  rpadine   read  f.hp  thirrl  timp    and 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


fectively   preempt    all   the   time    avail- 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980^ 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Arizona. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Eternal  Father,  who  has  blessed  us 
with  the  gift  of  another  day.  help  us  to 
use  it  in  a  manner  Thou  canst  bless  and 
hallow  with  Thy  presence.  May  we  be 
strong  to  do  things  worth  doing  and 
strong  in  turning  away  from  the  un- 
worthy, the  base,  and  the  trivial.  Make  us 
generous  in  praise  of  others  and  re- 
strained in  our  criticism.  In  troubled 
times  create  triumphant  souls  and  in  dif- 
ficult days  grant  us  dividends  in  charac- 
ter and  grace.  Support  by  Thy  sustaining 
presence  the  President  and  Congress  in 
the  ways  of  Thy  kingdom.  Gather  the 
people  of  this  Nation  under  the  shelter  of 
Thy  love  that  we  may  do  justly,  love 
mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  our  God. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

us   Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  DC.  May  14,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Dennis  DeConcini. 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair 

Warren  O  Magnuson. 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  oro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


THE  NEW  SOVIET  THREAT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghanistan 


is  a  reminder  of  both  the  old  and  the 
new  in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  is  an  example  of  the  pursuit  of 
very  traditional  Russian  foreign  policy 
objectives,  the  expansion  of  the  Russian 
empire  into  contiguous  areas.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Soviet  action  reminds 
us  of  new  aspects  of  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy. These  new  features  are  in  many 
ways  more  troubling  for  the  future  than 
the  more  traditional  aspects  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  acquired  the  military  ca- 
pabilities to  project  its  power  to  any 
part  of  the  globe.  The  Soviets  have  ac- 
quired a  "blue  water"  navy  and  an  air- 
lift capacity  that  effectively  extend  their 
military  reach. 

The  Soviets  have  not  hesitated  to  use 
these  new  capabilities.  They  have  pro- 
vided the  logistical  support  for  major 
military  operations  on  the  Horn  of 
Africa,  in  central  and  southern  Africa — 
areas  far  from  the  Russian  heartland 
and  far  from  areas  of  traditional  con- 
cern to  the  Soviet  Union.  Until  the  in- 
tervention in  Afghanistan,  the  Soviets 
had  preferred  to  rely  on  Cuban  and 
other  surrogate  military  forces.  They 
may  not  be  so  circumspect  in  the  future. 

These  new  facts — Soviet  military  ca- 
pabilities and  their  demonstrated  will- 
ingness to  use  them  far  from  Russia's 
borders — have  transformed  the  inter- 
national political  situation.  In  the  past, 
the  Soviet  threat  was  limited  by  its  mili- 
tary capabilities  to  areas  adjacent  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  United  States  alone 
had  the  ability  to  project  its  power  to 
any  part  of  the  globe  The  Soviets  have 
acquired  the  same  kind  of  capabilities 
just  at  a  time  when  the  U.S.  military  ca- 
pabilities— and  our  willingness  to  use 
them — have  been  called  into  question. 

The  Soviet  threat  today  should  not  be 
confused  with  that  of  the  immediate 
postwar  years.  Then,  the  Soviet  Union 
used  the  power  of  the  Red  army  to  con- 
solidate its  control  over  nations  in  East- 
em  Europe.  The  United  States  and  our 
allies  could  and  did  meet  that  threat  by 
concentrating  our  energies  and  re.'sources 
on  Western  Europe  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Now,  the  Soviet  threat  is  global, 
it  is  not  exclusively  militan,-.  and  the  re- 
sponses of  the  United  States  and  other 
nations  must  be  more  varied  and  com- 
plex. 

This  analysis  is  not  alarmist.  The  Rus- 
sians are  not  10  feet  tall.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  bordered  on  the  west  bv  the 
rich,  well-armed  nations  of  Western 
Europe  and  on  the  east  by  an  alert  and 
determined  People's  Republic  of  China. 
Furthermore,  the  nations  of  the  Third 
World  are  more  determined  than  ever 
to  maintain  their  independence  and  to 


resist  manipulation  by  outside  powers. 
The  valiant  resistance  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  is  evidence  of  this  determi- 
nation. The  conditions  in  the  world  are 
not  propitious  for  the  unbridled  exercise 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  newly  acquired 
military  muscle. 

The  Soviet  challenge  we  and  our 
friends  in  the  world  face  today  is  a  new 
one.  But  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
meet  this  challenge  if  we  perceive  the 
situation  clearly  and  we  begin  to  respond 
now. 

We  need  a  response  that  is  not  spas- 
modic, lurching  from  crisis  to  crisis.  We 
need  a  response  that  is  part  of  a  co- 
operative international  effort.  We  need 
a  well-thought-out.  sustainable  program 
that  will  leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  1980's 
with  a  more  stable  international  order 
than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  I  have  no  requirement  for  our 
time  under  the  standing  order,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  it  back  if  there  is  no 
request  for  time  or  if  the  majority  leader 
has  no  need  for  the  time. 

Would  the  majority  leader  like  me  to 
Yield  the  time  I  have  remaining? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader.  Mr.  Bumpers  does  have 
an  order  on  my  side,  and  he  may  need  a 
little  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my 
time  under  the  standing  order  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  It  may  be  that  I  may  yield  some 
of  my  time  to  Mr.  Bumpers. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  time  that  I  have  under  my  con- 
trol, I  ask  for  the  following  actions: 
That  the  Senate  proceed  immediately  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Orders 
Nos.  735  and  740. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not — the 
reservation  is  to  gain  the  opportunity 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  those 
two  items  are  cleared  on  our  calendar, 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  their  consid- 
eration and  passage. 


RENAMING    BUILDINGS    OF    THE 
LIBRARY    OF    CONGRESS 

The  bill  <S.  2517)   to  rename  certain 
buildings  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  was 


*  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  sr>oken  bv  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2517 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  o)  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
building  In  the  block  bounded  by  East  Cap- 
itol Street,  Second  Street  Southeast,  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  Southeast,  and  First  Street 
Southeast.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Library  of  Congress 
Building  or  the  Library  of  Congress  Main 
Building),  shall  hereafter  be  known  and 
designated  as  the  "Library  of  Congress 
Thomas  Jefferson  Building '.  Any  reference 
In  any  law.  map.  regulation,  document, 
record,  or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  building  shall  be  held  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Library  of  Congress  Thomas 
Jefferson  Building. 

Sec  2  The  building  In  the  block  bounded 
by  East  Capitol  Street,  Second  Street  South- 
east. Third  Street  Southeast,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  Southeast.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (commonly  known  as  the  Library 
of  Congress  Thomas  Jefferson  Building  or 
the  Library  of  Congress  Annex  Building), 
shall  hereafter  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "Library  of  Congress  John  Adams  Build- 
ing". Any  reference  In  any  law.  map.  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  States  to  such  building  shall  be 
held  to  be  a  reference  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gre.ss  John  Adams  Building. 

Sec  3.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  name 
the  building  known  as  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress Annex  to  be  the  Library  of  Congress 
Thomas  Je.Terson  Building",  approved  April 
13.  1976  (90  Stat.  329),  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed, 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MISSOURI  JUDICIAL  DISTRICT 
REALINEMENT 

The  bill  (S.  2432)  to  amend  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  the  counties  of  Audrain  and  Mont- 
gomery shall  be  in  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  Eastern  Judicial  District  of  Mis- 
souri, was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2432 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 105(a)  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
is  amended — 

(1)  In    paragraph     (1),    by    striking    out 
Audrain,"    and    by    striking    out     "Mont- 
gomery,"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  "Au- 
drain," immediately  after  "Adair,"  and  by  in- 
serting   "Montgomery,"    Immediately    after 

Monroe,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
snail  apply  to  any  action  commenced  In  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  East- 
ern D  strict  of  Missouri  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  not 

ti.s  H*?^  ^"'°"  P«"d'ne  in  such  court  on 
such  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
aent  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  bv 
which  the  bill  was  parsed 

ti^'n^f^^.J  ™°^«  *°  l^y  that  mo- 
lion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  need 
more  time  than  the  15  minutes  allotted 
to  him?  If  he  does.  I  will  yield  him  more 
time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  need  the  15  minutes.  I  wiU  finish  in 
less  than  10. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator indulge  me  for  just  a  moment  and 
then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT- 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  545 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^^RD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  measure  could 
be  taken  up  today  if  cleared  with  Messrs. 
KoLLiNcs  and  Bellmon,  but  no  later  than 
tomorrow  in  any  case,  the  following  time 
agreement  be  observe  in  connection 
with  Calendar  Order  No.  750.  the  food 
stamp  urgent  supplemental.  House  Joint 
Resolution  545:  That  there  be  2  hours 
equally  divided  on  the  bill  to  be  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Eagleton  and  Mr.  Young: 
that  there  be  1  hour  equally  divided  on 
any  amendment;  that  there  be  1  hour 
equally  divided  on  an  amendment  by  Mr 
Bellmon  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  to  request  any  more 
supplementals  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram: provided  further  that  there  be  30 
minutes  on  any  amendment  in  the  sec- 
ond degree:  that  there  be  20  minutes  on 
any  debatable  motion  or  appeal  or  point 
of  order,  if  such  is  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate; and  that  the  agreement  in  all  re- 
spects be  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
form. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that  I 
have  no  objection  to  taking  time  out  from 
that  permitted  on  the  pending  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  passing  and  consider- 
ing such  amendments  as  persons  may 
care  to  make  concerning  the  food  stamp 
issue.  But  if  the  time  allocation,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  leader,  were  to  be  taken  in 
full  by  those  wish'ng  to  be  heard  on 
the  subject,  it  will  almost  totally  pre- 
clude any  debate  at  all  on  the  Bayh 
measure.  I  do  believe  that  many  of  us 
contemplated  that  there  would  be  ade- 
quate time  for  a  full  debate  on  this 
subject. 

Tlierefore,  if  placed  in  this  manner,  I 
would  have  to  object.  But  I  would  be 
very  receptive  to  trying  to  work  out  a 
lesser  period  of  time  so  there  .still  would 
be  adequate  time  to  debate  the  bottlers' 
bill. 

I  am  net  opposed  to  bringing  up  the 
food  stamp  bill  on  an  interim  basis  But 
the  number  of  hours  that  I  mathemati- 
cally calculated  would  be  involved  would 
seem,  to  totally  limit  debate  on  the  bot- 
tlers' bill.  Since  we  go  into  se.ssion 
tomorrov.  morning,  immediately  there- 
after have  the  quorum  call  and  then  the 
cloture  motion,  it  would  just  about  ef- 


fectively preempt  all  the  time  avail- 
able during  the  day  for  this  subject. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  think  I  can  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  in  no  event  would  the 
measure  be  called  up  before  4  o'clock 
today. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  In  no  event 
would  this  matter  be  caDed  up  before 
4  o'clock  today? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  I 
could  assure  the  Senator  of  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  it  is  not  called 
up  before  4  o'clock  today,  and  that  is 
a  definite  assurance,  then  I  have  no  ob- 
jection at  all.  That  would  allow  us  plenty 
of  time  to  debate  the  bottlers'  bill.  On 
that  basis.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection^  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION   AGREEMENT- 
SECTION   904   WAIVER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  section  904  waiver  is  offered, 
which  is  the  motion  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act  in  connection  with  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  there  be  1  hour 
equally  divided  between  Messrs.  Hol- 
LiNGS  and  Bellmon, 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  1309,  FOOD  STAMPS  CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  food  stamps  conference  re- 
port. S.  1309.  is  called  up,  there  be  the 
following  time  agreement  on  that  con- 
ference report :  90  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Mr  Talmadge  and  Mr 
Helms:  that  there  be  1  hour  on  a  mo- 
tion by  Mr  Helms  to  recommit,  the  hour 
to  be  under  the  control  exclusively  of  Mr 
Helms;  and  that  there  be  20  minutes  on 
any  other  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order  if  such  discussion  is  enter- 
tained by  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  but  is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  in  tissuming  that  the 
understanding  that  this  matter  will  not 
come  before  4  o'clock  today  is  equally 
applicable  to  this  issue? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  is  assured  of  that,  with  this 
condition:  It  will  not  be  called  up  be- 
fore 4  o'clock,  except  that  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  mtinager 
of  the  bill  on  the  other  side,  we  might 
take  it  up  at  3:30. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
that  is  entirely  passible.  I  do  not  think 
I  have  that  much,  but  there  may  be 
others  who  wish  to  be  heard  and  it  may 
make  it  impossible  for  me  to  get  at  it 
on  tomorrow.  So  I  have  no  desire  to  pro- 
long the  debate,  but  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain that  those  of  us  who  do  wish  to  be 
heard  have  an  adequate  time  to  do  so. 
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If   that  be  the  case,  I  will  tell  the     we  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  new     a  huge  tab  today  to  provide  for  undefin- 


«U1»  t,,^. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look 


come,  s.-iles,  property  or  other  similar  taxes 
or  fees  or  general  application  which  are  not 


Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Min- 
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If  that  be  the  case,  I  will  tell  the 
leader  that  I  have  nothing  further  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  going  fonivard  on 
the  food  stamps  conference  report,  as 
well  as  the  budget  matter. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  the 
understanding  that  these  measures 
could  be  called  up  at  4  o'clock,  but  the 
understanding  is  that  they  will  not  be 
called  up  before  4  o'clock  unless  Sena- 
tors Metzenbaum,  Bayh,  and  Thurmond 
have  nothing  further  to  say  on  the 
bottling  bill,  in  which  case  we  would  be 
released  from  our  assurance  with  re- 
spect to  no  action  before  4  o'clock. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
always  wsint  to  cooperate  with  the 
leader.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
have  no  objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  MR.  BUMPERS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Bumpers)  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  Mr.  Bumpers  for  his  patience. 


S.  2695 — CONVERTING  OUR  NATION'S 
UTILmES  FROM  OIL  AND  NAT- 
URAL GAS  TO  COAL 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
country  has  embarked  on  an  aggressive 
program  to  convert  our  Nation's  utilities 
from  oil  and  natural  gas  to  coal.  This 
program  is  a  necessary  and  critical  step 
in  our  urgent  effort  to  free  this  Nation 
from  its  dangerous  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  Everybody  knows  that  we  have 
the  raw  resources  we  need  to  accomplish 
this  goal:  The  coal  reserves  in  this  Na- 
tion have  a  greater  energy  value  than 
all  the  oil  reserves  of  the  entire  Middle 
East. 

I  have  already  introduced  a  coal  slurry 
pipeline  bill  to  insure  that  our  transpor- 
tation systems  will  be  adequate  to  haul 
the  vastly  increased  amounts  of  coal  that 
this  Nation  must  produce  to  meet  its 
future  energy  demands.  But  now  I  find 


we  are  faced  with  a  very  serious  new 
barrier  to  increased  coal  production:  ex- 
cessive severance  taxes  imposed  on  coal 
by  States  which  hold  the  richest  coal 
deposits  in  the  entire  Nation.  Montana 
and  Wyoming  hold  nearly  half  of  Amer- 
ica's coal  reserves,  hundreds  of  billions 
of  tons  of  economically  recoverable  coal 
which  is  ideally  suited  for  utility  use  be- 
cause it  is  low  in  sulfur.  But  these 
States  have  now  adopted  a  coal  policy 
of  their  own  aimed  at  keeping  much  of 
their  coal  in  the  ground  and  at  reaping 
windfall  profits  on  the  coal  they  do  pro- 
duce. Through  coal  severance  taxes  at 
exorbitant  rates — 30  percent  in  Montana 
and  17  percent  in  Wyoming — these  two 
States  are  imposing  their  coal  policy  on 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  at  an  unacceptable 
and  unreasonable  cost. 

The  consiuners  of  most  of  this  coal  are 
utilities  serving  20  other  States  from  the 
Deep  South  to  the  Par  Northeast.  And 
these  utilities  have  to  pass  the  full  cost 
of  coal  severance  taxes  to  their  rate- 
paying  customers — millions  of  captive 
consumers  who  have  absolutely  no  con- 
trol over  these  exploitative  tax  levies. 

Most  utilities  have  agreed  to  assume 
the  substantial  costs  of  converting  to  coal 
during  a  severely  inflationary  period.  It 
is  simply  unfair  that  some  States  be  per- 
mitted to  add  to  these  costs  and  to  in- 
flation merely  to  reap  unreasonably  large 
revenues  for  themselves. 

The  billions  of  dollars  which  will  be 
paid  to  Montana  and  Wyoming  by  citi- 
zens of  other  States  are  far  in  excess  of 
any  justifiable  need.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  concept  of  .severance  taxes: 
They  are  a  legitimate  means  of  defray- 
ing the  costs  of  services  which  States 
bear  to  support  coal  production.  But  the 
30-percent  and  17-percent  rates  of  coal 
severance  taxes  in  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming are  demonstrably  many  times 
greater  than  any  coal-related  costs  these 
States  bear  now  or  will  bear  in  the  fore- 
seeable future.  In  fact,  both  of  these 
States  earn  so  much  in  severance  taxes 
that  they  are  able  to  place  fjortions  of 
the  revenues  in  untouchable  trust  funds 
to  earn  interest  for  the  future.  Congress 
simply  cannot  sanction  a  taxing  practice 
which  forces  out-of-State  consumers, 
already  hard-hit  by  inflation,  to  pick  up 


a  huge  tab  today  to  provide  for  undefin- 
able  future  needs  in  Montana  and 
Wyoming. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
only  apply  to  coal  mined  on  Federal  or 
Indian  lands.  In  1979,  32,450,000  tons  of 
coal  were  mined  in  Montana  of  which 
12.900,000  tons  were  Federal:  71,825,000 
tons  were  mined  in  Wyoming  of  which 
30,100,000  tons  were  mined  on  Federal 
lands. 

If  we  assume  coal  to  sell  for  $10  per 
ton  which  is  approximately  correct,  then 
Wyoming  with  a  17-percent  severance 
tax  (of  which  6.5  is  a  county  tax)  would 
have  received  $21,930,000  and  Montana 
with  a  30-percent  tax  would  have  re- 
ceived $97,350,000.  When  one  considers 
that  this  is  in  addition  to  the  50  percent 
royalty  these  States  receive  on  Federal 
coal,  the  price  seems  very  handsome 
indeed. 

As  for  those  royalty  payments,  assum- 
ing a  12 '2-percent  royalty  to  the  United 
States  (the  minimum  permitted  by  law) 
50  percent  of  which  goes  to  the  States. 
Montana  would  have  received  $7,512,500 
and  Wyoming  would  have  received 
$18,812,500. 

In  sum,  this  practice  is  unfair,  in- 
flationary, burdensome  to  interstate 
commerce,  obstructive  to  national  en- 
ergy goals — and  entirely  without  need 
or  justification. 

Yet  if  some  controls  are  not  imposed, 
oppressive  taxation  of  coal  will  certainJy 
continue  in  Montana  and  Wyoming,  and 
will  spread  to  other  coal-producing 
States  who  are  tempted  by  their  example. 
Accordingly,  I  am.  with  Senators  Duren- 
BERGER,  Jackson,  Riegle,  Nelson,  Levin. 
Proxmire.  and  Metzenbaum  introducing 
a  bill  which  will  limit  to  12.5  percent  the 
taxes  which  a  State  may  impose  on  coal 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  This 
ceiling  is  generous  to  Montana  and 
Wyoming,  but  it  will  restrain  further  ex- 
ploitation of  American  coal  and  Ameri- 
can consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  severance  tax  rates  by 
various  States  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


STATE  SEVERANCE  TAXES  ON  OIL,  GAS.  AND  COAL  AS  OF  JULY  1979 


SMa 


OH 


6as 


Coal 


*•»*»"» - 6 percent' 6»«ftant< 33.5</lon. 

Al«ka 12.3p«rcenti 10  percent 

Ariiona 2.5  percent ' 2.5  percent' 

Arkanjai 4-5  percent: 0.3</ll«cf  (0.2  per-        2*,ttn. 

c«nt>. 
California _ l.K/libl.  (0.1  O.lW/Iflcf  (0.06 

percent;  percent). 

Colorado 2-5  percent' 2-5  percent" Witon. 

florida  5-8  percent-'.    . 

Georiia 0.25«'bbl.  (0.025 

percent). 
Idaho Q.25t/bbl.  (0.025 

percent). 

Indiana 1  percent 

Kanjas „ 0.5«;bbl.  (0.04 

percent). 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 


2  percent. 


5  percent. 
0.025*'Mcf  (0.013 

percent). 
O.D5<,'Mc(  (0.025 

percent). 

1  percent 

0.086«/Md  (0.043 

percent). 

1.5  percent! 4.6  percent 

3.2S-12.5  percent'..  7<iMc»  (3.5  percent).  lO^/ton. 


Michiian 4-6.6  percent 5  percent 


Stat* 


Oil 


Gas 


Coal 


MitslasippI E.Ol  percent 6.01  percent. 

Montana 2.3-2.85  percent ^       2.65  percent. 

Nebraska 2.05  percent 2.05  percent. 


Nevada 0.25*/bbl.  (0.025 

percent). 

New  Mexico 5l.5«/bbl.  i  (5.1  per- 
cent). -(-2.75 
percent. 

North  Carolina 0.25*/bbl  (0.025 

percent). 

North  Dakota 5  percent 

Ohio 3f  "bbl  (0.3  percent) 

Oklahoma 7.1  percent 7.1  percent. 

South  Dakota 4.5  percent 4.5  percent. 

Tennessee 1.5  percent 1.5  percent. 

Texas 4.6  percent ' 7.5  percent. 

Utah 2.1  percent 2.1  percent. 

West  Virginia 4.3  percent 2.9  percent. 

Wyoming 4  percent    4percent... 


0.05<,'Mcf  (.025 
percent). 

5.7</Mcfi  (2.8  per- 
cent). +2.75 
percent. 

0.025*  Met  (0.13 
percent). 

5  percent  

lt/Mc(  (0.5  percent) 


30  percent. 

5  percent.' 

0.75  percent  +20.6<- 
43.5<"ton. 


85f  ton. 
19-«4f/ton. 
5f,1on. 
4.5  percent. 
20f,ton. 

1  percent. 

.  3.5  percent. 

17  percent. 


^  Represents  maximum  possible  rale  where  tax  computation  formula  is  complex. 
'  Represents  range  of  rates  in  sliding  scale  based  on  volume  of  production. 

Note:  The  following  price  figures  have  been  used  to  convert  per-volume  tax  rates  to  percentage 
hgores.  Oil:  JIO  (conjervatively  estimated  average  of  current  prices  for  lower-tier  and  upper-tier 


domestic  oil).  Gas:  S2/Mcf  (National  Gas  Policy  Act  "indicator"  price  for  intrastate  gas  reduced  to 
reflect  current  market  prices).  Coal:  No  conversion  figures  have  been  provided  diie  to  th>  wil' 
variation  in  coal  prices  throughout  the  country. 

Source'  Commerce  Clearinghouse.  State  Tax  Guide,  H45-M0. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  my  colleagues  will  look 
at  this  severance  tax  list  in  the  Record 
tomorrow  and  see  the  difference  between 
the  States  severence  taxe.s.  My  state  has 
a  2-cents-a-ton  severance  tax  on  coal. 
That  is  unbelievably  low.  but  you  will  find 
that  no  State  even  remotely  approxi- 
mates the  States  of  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming when  it  comes  to  severance  taxes 
on  coal. 

Mr.  President,  exculpatory  words  are 
never  fully  acceptable  by  those  adver,sely 
affected  by  proposed  legislation.  Never- 
theless, I  want  to  .state  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  intended  to  be  neither  pun'tivc 
nor  provincial,  but  to  prevent  a  prece- 
dent, which  is  left  intact,  would  be  ter- 
ribly detrimental  to  this  Nation'.s 
interests.  I  have  the  highest  regard  for 
my  colleagues  from  Montana  and  Wyo- 
ming, both  personally  and  professionally. 
and  I  have  a  deep  and  abiding  respect 
for  the  people  of  these  two  States.  But 
their  interests  must  be  the  Nation's  and 
the  Nation's  theirs. 

I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation.  It  will  prevent 
regional  interest  from  creating  burdens 
which  consumers  and  national  policy  can 
ill  afford  to  bear. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2695 
Bs  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amer'ca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congrsss  finds  that,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
national  energy  emergency,  reduce  national 
dependence  on  petroleum  imports,  encoiir- 
age  the  highest  and  best  use  of  domestic 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  and  enhance  In- 
terstate ccmmfrcc  hy  promoting  ircreased 
reliance  on  our  national  reserves  of  coal  for 
the  generation  of  electricity  and  power,  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  excei.sive  burdens  on 
production  of  coal  used  In  powerplants  and 
major    fuel-burning    installations. 

Sec.  2.  The  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Ftiel 
Use  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C,  No,  8301  et  seq,)  Is 
amendr^d  by  adding  Immediately  following 
section  807  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  808.  Coal  for  Powerplant  and  In- 
dustrial Conversion. 
"(a)  Notwithstanding  anv  other  provision 
of  State  or  Federal  law.  with  respect  to  any 
coal  mined  or  produced  on  Indian  lands  or 
lands  owned  by  the  Federal  government 
which  i-.  destined  for  shipment  in  interstate 
commerce  for  use  in  anv  powerplant  or 
major  fuel-burning  installation,  the  sum 
or  all  severance  taxe?  or  fees,  in  respect  of 
any  fl.scal  year,  levied  upon  or  collected  from 
any  taxpayer,  by  a  State  or  anv  political  sub- 
division thereof  on  such  coal  or  on  anv 
improveinents  or  other  rights,  propertv  or 
assets  produced,  owned,  or  utilized  in  con- 
nectioa  with  the  production  of  such  coal 
oflr°*  f''"^''  ""  ^°^^^  Of  12  >i  per  centum 
JJ^^l  '''"'"  °^  ^^'^^  ^°»'  produced  during 
tr.ot  h''''"  ^'^*''  ^^  ^^^  "'"^  '^  has  been  ex- 
tracted and  prepared  for  transportation  free 
on  board  the  production  site,  exclusive  of  all 
State  and  local  taxes  and  fees. 

(b)     For    purposes    of    sub.section     (a) 
severance  taxes  or  fees'  Include  any  tax  or 

c^iec^L^^  ^'^^"  "^"'^  ^''"^^'  '"led  or 
ments  ^,  KT  '°*'  °^  "P"'^  «">'  Improve- 
Sre      °''^",^'Phts,   property,   or   assets 

wth  th»-  °''h*'^;.°'  """^^'^  '"  connection 
'^iih  th»  production  of  coal  except  for  In- 
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come,  sales,  property  or  other  similar  taxes 
or  fees  or  general  application  which  are  not 
disproportionately  Imposed  thereon." 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
over  the  past  decade  the  United  States 
has  become  a  virtual  hostage  to  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  energy  independence  is  a  most 
important  national  goal  that  will  re- 
quire concerted  effort  and  considerable 
cooperation  from  all  Americans. 

The  people  look  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  outlines  of  a  consistent 
and  sensible  national  energy  policy.  Con- 
gress has  taken  significant  steps  in  the 
last  2  years  to  put  such  a  policy  in  place. 
But  in  its  detail  this  policy  requires  the 
voluntary  con.servation  efforts  of  all  citi- 
zens, a  commitment  to  increased  explo- 
ration and  production  from  the  energy- 
producers,  and  a  sense  of  urgency  and 
national  purpose  in  governments  at  all 
levels  to  get  the  job  done. 

Mr  President,  today  I  rise  to  cosponsor 
a  bill  offered  by  Senator  Bumpers  that  il- 
lustrates the  difTiculty  of  arranging  the 
details  in  a  broad  national  energy  policv. 
Most  Americans  realize  that  in  the  mid- 
term, coal  and  nuclear  energy  have  an 
important  role  to  play  in  achieving  en- 
ergy independence.  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation to  encourage  greater  use  of  coal 
as  early  as  1974.  Coal  was  a  central  part 
of  the  new  energy  ix>licy  announced  by 
the  Carter  administration  in  1977.  Con- 
gress passed  the  Powerplant  and  Indus- 
trial Fuel  Use  Act  in  1978  to  mandate 
coal  use  in  new  facilities.  In  1979,  the 
Senate  authorized  a  synthetic  fuels  cor- 
poration to  support  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal.  And  we  are 
now  considering  new  legislation  from 
massive  coal  conversions  at  existing  util- 
ity sites.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  the 
commitment  to  coal  as  a  midterm  en- 
ergy resource  is  a  fundamental  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  national  energy 
policy. 

Despite  the  national  commitment  to 
coal  utilization,  several  obstacles  have 
impeded  rapid  conversion  to  this  energy 
resource.  To  the  extent  that  coal  con- 
version is  delayed  by  capital  formation 
problems  in  the  utihty  industry,  the 
Federal  Government  may  speed  con- 
versions through  financial  a.ssistance. 
And  we  are  considering  this  question 
now.  The  role  of  Federal  regulation  has 
been  closely  examined  as  a  part  of  the 
debate  on  the  Energy  Mobilization 
Board.  And  the  impact  of  transportation 
charges  was  recently  debated  as  part  of 
peneral  reform  in  regulation  of  the  rail- 
road industry. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  im- 
I)Pdiment  to  coal  utilization  that  de- 
.'^ervcs  the  attention  of  this  Congress. 
Tliat  is  the  question  of  State  and  local 
taxes  on  coal  production.  It  is  fair  to  .say 
that  in  some  cases  State  severance  taxes 
have  become  a  real  economic  burden  on 
the  production  and  utilization  of  coal. 
The  bill  that  Senator  Bumpers  and  I  of- 
fer today,  will  bring  this  issue  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  This  legisla- 
tion would  place  a  limitation  on  State 
and  local  production  taxes.  It  applies 
only  to  coal  produced  on  Federal  or  In- 
dian lands.  The  limitation  is  12.5  per- 
cent. 


Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota I  represent  consumers  who  are 
forced  to  pay  utihty  bills  that  include 
the  costs  of  unreasonable  coal  severance 
taxes  imposed  by  other  States.  I  also  rep- 
resent a  State  that  is  familiar  with  the 
mineral  production  tax  issue.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Nation's  iron  ore  is  taken  from 
taconite  mines  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota. Minnesota's  iron  range  is  the  foun- 
dation for  America's  steel  industry.  We 
have  a  production  lax  on  taconite  ore.  It 
amounts  to  slightly  more  than  4  percent 
of  the  value  of  the  ore  extracted.  At  this 
level  it  provides  fair  compensation  to  the 
State  and  local  communities  for  the  im- 
pact of  the  mining  industry.  Minneso- 
tans  do  not  object  to  production  taxes 
that  are  reasonably  designed  to  offset 
the  burden  that  an  extraction  industry 
can  impose. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  come  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  defend  a 
taconite  tax  of  17  percent  or  30  percent. 
If  we  had  such  a  tax,  and  I  cannot 
imagine  Minnesotans  contemplating 
such  tax,  I  am  sure  that  we  would  be 
called  to  answer  questions  of  national 
purpose,  for  the  steel  industry  which  is 
dependent  on  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Minnesota  is  an  important  national 
industry. 

Because  we  are  familiar  with  the  min- 
eral tax  issue,  because  Minnesota  con- 
tributes an  important  raw  material 
resource  to  the  national  economy,  and 
because  it  does  so  without  seeking  a 
windfall  for  the  State  treasury,  it  Is 
appropriate  for  a  Minnesota  Senator  to 
raise  the  severance  tax  issue  ir.  the  Con- 
gress by  cosponsoring  this  legislation. 

As  my  colleagues  know  I  have  an  in- 
terest in  this  issue  broader  than  the  coal 
severance  tax  of  one  or  two  States.  My 
interest  goes  to  the  general  question  of 
fiscal  disparities  between  the  States  as 
a  result  of  mineral  wealth.  It  was  a 
question  raised  by  the  Danfonh  amend- 
ment to  the  windfall  profits  tax.  It  is 
seen  as  well  in  legislation  to  provide  en- 
ergy impact  assistance.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  be  raised  many  more  times  as  we 
work  together  to  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  debate 
and  hearings  on  this  bill  will  contribute 
to  resolution  of  the  broader  questions  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  between  the 
States.  We  should  much  prefer  an  energy 
policv  built  on  cooperation  than  one  that 
divides  the  Nation  along  producer 'con- 
sumer lines.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BUMPERS  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr  President, 
this  body  finds  itself  in  a  very  unusual 
ixjsition.  In  fact,  seldom  have  there  been 
instances  similar  to  this  in  the  history 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
be  recognized  immediately  thereafter,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
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pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


ed  1979  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  Sverd- 
lovsk. 


ate  and  to  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
are  all  indebted  to  Senator  Proxmire  for 
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pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPLIANCE  BY  THE  SOVIET 
UNION  WITH  THE  CONVENTION 
ON  PROHIBITION  OF  BIOLOGI- 
CAL WEAPONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  cleared  this  request  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker  i  .  Mr.  Proxmire  is  here;  Mr.  Javits 
is  on  his  way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  732. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  405 »  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  compli- 
ance by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prohibition  of  the  Development. 
Production,  and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriolog- 
ical (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and 
Their  Destruction. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate Resolution  405  is  intended  to  make 
one  point.  That  point  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  must  honor  international  conven- 
tions, treaties,  and  agreements  to  which 
it  is  a  party.  The  resolution  calls  upon 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  provide  the  United  States 
with  scientific  data  sufficient  in  quantity, 
quality,  and  timeliness  to  answer  the  out- 
standing questions  regarding  an  ap- 
parent outbreak  of  anthrax  in  the  Soviet 
city  of  Sverdlovsk  in  .April  1979. 

Article  V  of  the  1972  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition  of  the  Development.  Produc- 
tion, and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological 
'Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on 
Their  Destruction  states  as  follows: 

The  states  Parties  to  this  Convention  un- 
dertake to  consult  one  another  and  to  co- 
operate in  solving  any  problems  which  may 
arise  in  relation  to  the  obfectlve  of.  or  In  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of,  the  Con- 
vention. 

As  recently  as  March  3-21  of  this  year, 
the  nations  which  are  parties  to  the  con- 
vention met  in  CJeneva  to  review  its  op- 
eration in  order  to  assure  that  its  objec- 
tives are  being  realized.  This  review,  in 
which  the  Soviets  participated  fully,  in- 
cluded an  affirmation  of  the  right  of  any 
part  to  the  convention  to  request  a  con- 
sultative meeting  of  experts  open  to  all 
parties.  The  Soviets  agreed  with  this  con- 
clusion of  the  review  conference. 

Our  request — that  is.  the  U.S.  re- 
quest— of  March  17  and  our  more  formal 
demarche  of  March  28  merely  seek  to 
invoke  our  right  under  the  convention  to 
consult  at  the  expert  level  on  the  report- 


ed 1979  outbreak  of  anthrax  in  Sverd- 
lovsk. 

The  Soviets  have  responded  to  our  re- 
quests with  unsatisfactory  replies  which 
seek  to  turn  aside  the  need  for  consul- 
tations among  experts. 

The  information  known  to  us  suggests 
that  there  is  legitimate  cause  for  concern 
over  what  happened  in  Sverdlovsk,  a  city 
closed  to  US.  personnel.  There  are  many 
reports  of  deaths.  The  Soviets  themselves 
have  admitted  that  an  outbreak  of  an- 
thrax occurred.  They  have  attributed 
these  outbreaks  to  the  handling  and  con- 
sumption of  infected  meat.  It  is  this  as- 
pect of  the  explanation  which  raised 
doubts,  since  the  information  available 
to  the  U.S.  Government  indicates  that 
the  deaths  were  a  result  of  pulmonary 
anthrax,  a  form  of  the  disease  which  is 
not  transmitted  by  infected  meat. 

There  may  be  a  natural  explanation 
for  what  happened  in  Sverdlovsk,  but 
until  this  fact  is  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, prudence  and  caution  should  pre- 
vail. The  possibility  that  an  accident  may 
have  occurred  in  a  biological  warfare 
testing  facility  cannot  be  ruled  out  at 
present.  In  fact,  the  evidence  is  heavily 
weighted  on  the  side  of  a  violation  of  the 
Biological  Convention. 

The  resolution  does  not  seek  to  pre- 
judge the  final  answer.  It  merely  serves 
to  show  both  the  President  and  the  So- 
viets that  this  issue  is  too  important  to  be 
relegated  to  routine  bureaucratic  han- 
dling by  either  side.  It  is  an  issue  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  international  commu- 
nity. If  the  Soviets  have  nothing  to  hide, 
then  talks  among  experts  should  be 
quickly  convened.  Delay  only  serves  to 
increase  tension.  Hopefully,  the  expres- 
sion of  concern  embodied  in  Senate  Res- 
olution 405.  which  29  Senators  have  now 
cosponsored,  will  serve  to  alert  the  So- 
viets to  the  rising  cost  of  continued 
delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  Senator 
Church,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee :  Senator  Javits,  who  is 
the  ranking  member:  Senator  Pell:  and, 
in  fact,  the  entire  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  which  unanimously  reported 
this  resolution,  for  their  excellent  coop- 
eration and  their  support  in  this  matter. 

I  also  thank  two  remarkable  staff 
members  that  I  have.  I  am  proud  to  say: 
Ron  Tamen,  who  is  an  outstandingly 
brilliant  man,  who  called  this  to  my  at- 
tention: along  with  Charles  Cecil,  who  is 
on  loan  from  the  State  Department, 
working  with  us.  These  two  gentlemen 
have  worked  hard  on  this  matter.  I  think 
they  have  done  a  superlative  job  and  de- 
serve the  thanks  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  my  name  as  cosponsor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  added  as  co- 
sponsors  the  names  of  Senator  Thur- 
mond, Senator  Metzenbaum,  and  Sena- 
tor DeConcini. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution renders  a  real  service  to  the  Sen- 


ate and  to  the  United  States.  I  think  we 
are  all  indebted  to  Senator  Proxmire  for 
originating  it,  as  well  as  to  his  staff,  to 
whom  he  has  just  paid  such  a  tasteful 
tribute. 

The  reason.  Mr.  President,  is  twofold. 
One  is  the  basic  proposition,  which  is 
that  we  have  a  treaty  of  1972  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  requires  that  there 
be  no  biological  warfare  weapons  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Therefore,  this  outbreak  of 
anthrax,  which  is  a  characteristic  bio- 
logical weapon,  is  very  concerning.  It  so 
happens  that  this  is  a  matter  of  some 
personal  experience  with  me  as,  during 
World  War  II.  I  served  for  several  years 
as  an  Officer  of  the  Chemical  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Army,  then  called  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service. 

I  was  a  planning  officer,  and  I  have  a 
pretty  clear  idea  as  to  biological  warfare 
weapons,  as  well  as  chemical  warfare 
weapon.s,  and  know  how  serious  could  be 
a  violation  of  this  treaty. 

So  that  is  point  one,  that  we  have  to 
hold  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  greater  ac- 
counting than  might  otherwise  be 
thought  necessary  in  respect  to  that 
dread  weapon. 

Again,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  an  effective  treaty  between  us  in 
which  no  such  weapon  should  exist  in 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  other  point,  in  my  judgment,  is 
equally,  if  not  more  important.  That  is, 
it  is  my  belief  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  in  the 
years  ahead  we  will  at  one  and  the  same 
time  be  required  to  oppose  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  expansionist  projects  and 
plans  and,  at  the  same  time,  negotiate 
standstills  and  other  arms  limitation 
agreements  if  we  are  to  have  a  world 
wh'ch  will  not  kill  itself  by  some  form  of 
international  suicide. 

Therefore,  the  dependence  which  we 
have  no  verification  in  terms  of  the 
treaties  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
ourselves,  like  this  particular  treaty  on 
biological  and  toxic  weapons,  and  on 
their  destruction,  becomes  supremely  im- 
portant. 

I  say  this  because  I  know  the  Soviet 
Union  listens  very  carefully  to  our  de- 
bates, as  we  do  to  theirs.  I  hope  thev  take 
note  and  take  heed,  because  this  is  a 
matter  of  survival  for  us  both,  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  They  should  under- 
stand verv  clearly  the  consequences  if 
if  they  fail  to  explain  what  requires  ex- 
planation, because  the  idea  that  this  an- 
thrax was  caused  by  some  food  poisoning 
simply  has  to  be  challenged.  Our  in- 
quiries indicate  that  this  is  pulmonary, 
not  gastric,  anthrax,  of  which  there  was 
an  outbreak  in  Sverdlovsk. 

Anything  can  happen.  Mr.  President. 
and  we  are  not  charging  anybody  with 
anything.  We  are  asking  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

I  believe  it  entirely  appropriate  to  take 
this  matter  to  the  Security  Council  where 
procedures  allow  exactly  such  an  inquir>- 
if  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  answer  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  makes  no 
implications,  no  charges.  We  treated  the 
matter  with  complete  objectivity  and  in 
a  completely  correct  way.  as  the  diplo- 
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mats  say,  and  let  us  see  if  we  are  treated 
the  same  way  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  is  critical  to  emphasize  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  that  this  is  a  critical  matter, 
that  there  is  a  lot  at  stake,  that  it  is  not 
just  an  inquiry  about  some  unfortunate 
incident  which  we  can  take  or  leave.  We 
cannot,  in  this  case.  We  have  to  find  out 
why,  in  view  of  the  presence  of  the  treaty, 
and  the  essentiality  that  we  check  very 
carefully  on  any  charges  that  the  treaties 
have  been  violated  or  completely  by- 
passed. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  He  has 
given  exactly  the  right  posture  to  this 
position  of  firmness,  of  insistence  that 
we  get  an  explanation,  but  very  great 
care,  indicating  we  do  not  make  any 
charge,  that  we  insist  on  getting  the 
facts,  which  is  exactly  what  we  should 
do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 
•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  29,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  0,  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  ordered  favor- 
ably reported  Senate  Resolution  405.  This 
resolution,  submitted  by  Senator  Prox- 
mire, expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  provide  the  necessary 
scientific  information  to  resolve  ques- 
tions regarding  the  outbreak  of  anthrax 
near  the  city  of  Sverdlovsk  last  year. 
This  is  a  reasonable  and  proper  demand 
because  the  Soviet  Union  is  obliged,  un- 
der article  V  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prohibition,  Production  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction,  to 
"cooperate  in  resolving  any  problems  in 
relation  to  the  objective  of,  or  in  the 
appUcation  of  the  provisions  of,  the  con- 
vention." The  resolution  further  calls 
on  the  President,  "to  undertake  consul- 
tative and  cooperative  measures  through 
appropriate  international  procedures,  as 
provided  by  article  V  of  the  Convention, 
or,  if  necessary,  to  lodge  a  complaint  with 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, as  provided  by  article  VI  of  the 
Convention,  if  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to 
provide  such  data." 

The  Soviet  Government  has  acknowl- 
edged that  there  was  an  outbreak  of 
anthrax  in  Sverdlovsk  in  the  spring  of 
1979.  The  Soviet  Union  contends,  in  its 
official  response  to  questions  raised  bi- 
laterally by  the  United  States,  that  this 
outbreak  was  the  result  of  natural  causes 
specifically  from  the  ingestion  of  im- 
properiy  handled  meat.  This  explana- 
tion does  not  correspond  to  the  informa- 
tion available  to  the  United  States,  which 
indicates  that  the  anthrax  outbreak  was 
Of  the  pulmonary  form,  which  would  be 
caused  by  breathing  spores  released  into 
the  atmosphere.  Moreover,  the  evidence 
indicates  that  the  outbreak  was  the  con- 
sequence of  some  kind  of  accident,  such 
as  an  explosion,  and  was  of  such  scale 
as  to  signify  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 


in  possession  of  this  deadly  biological 
agent  in  amounts  prohibited  by  the  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President,  the  importance  of  a 
prompt  and  satisfactory  resolution  of  the 
questions  surrounding  this  terrible  inci- 
dent is  clear.  If  the  anthrax  outbreak  in 
Sverdlovsk,  and  the  deaths  of  perhaps 
dozens  or  hundreds  of  Soviet  citizens, 
was  caused  by  illegal  Soviet  possession 
of  stocks  of  pulmonary  anthrax  spores 
in  violation  of  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention,  the  implications  for  overall 
United  States-Soviet  relations  and  for 
existing  and  contemplated  arms  control 
agreements  are  profound.  The  Soviet 
Union  must  be  under  no  illusion  that 
public  attention  to  this  issue  will  wane 
and  the  question  fade  away  to  become 
the  province  of  technical  experts. 

This  resolution  will  be  a  clear  demon- 
stration to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  administration,  is 
determined  that  the  United  States  will 
persevere  in  its  efforts  to  get  satisfac- 
tory responses  to  its  questions.  The  U.S. 
faces  several  major  and  pressing  foreign 
policy  problems  at  this  moment.  But.  we 
must  not  let  our  other  preoccupations 
lessen  our  determination  to  find  out 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  violating  its 
international  obhgations  under  the  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention.  Therefore, 
I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  it. 

The  administration  also  shares  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee's  desire 
that  the  Senate  express  itself  on  the  need 
to  resolve  the  Sverdlovsk  incident.  I  sub- 
mit a  letter  from  Ambassador  Ralph 
Earle  of  April  28.  1980.  stating  the  ad- 
ministration's position  to  this  effect  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  is  as  follows : 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Agency, 
Washington,  DC.  April  28.  1980,^ 
Hon.  Prank  Church.  r^  ""- 

U.S   Senate 

Dear  Mr  Chahiman;  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Committee.  I  am  transmuting 
the  Administration's  view  with  respect  to 
S,  Res  405.  pertaining  to  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development.  Production,  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  their  Destruction. 

The  United  States  believes  that  the  Soviet 
Union  should  provide  information  concern- 
ing the  outbreak  of  disease  at  Sverdlov-k.  as 
provided  for  under  Article  V  of  the  Conven- 
tion. S.  Res.  405  expresses  the  Senate's  sup- 
port for  the  Administration's  request.  The 
Administration  therefore  has  no  objection  to 
this  resolution. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  Earle  II  © 

CHEMICAL      WARFARE      SETS      THE      AGENDA      FOR 
MtJSKLES      MEETING     WFTH     CROMYKO 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  joins  with  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Prox- 
mire), South  Carolina  'Mr.  Hollings), 
Delaware  (Mr.  Roth'.  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  i .  South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern)  , 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  ,  and  many 
other  distingu'shed  Senators,  in  cospon- 
soring  Senate  Resolution  405.  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment. Production  and  Stockpiling 
of  Bacteriological  and  Toxin  Weapons. 


This  resolution  is  made  at  a  particularly 
tim.ely  moment  in  the  conduct  of  this 
administration's  foreign  policy,  for  the 
new  Secretary  of  State,  the  distinguished 
and  most  recent  former  Senator  from 
Maine,  Mr.  Muskie.  is  soon  to  meet  with 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Gromyko. 

It  is  the  feeling  of  this  Senator  that 
this  resolution  is  a  positive  and  con- 
structive approach  to  addressing  the  re- 
cent reports  of  the  development  and  use 
by  the  Soviets  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  In  addition,  this  measure  sends 
a  message  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
U.S.S.R.'s  equivocation  and  reticence  on 
this  issue.  This  resolution  represents  a 
willingness  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
community  the  Sonets'  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  and  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  Secretary 
Muskie  will  raise  this  grave  and  poten- 
tially far-reaching  matter  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  place  it  at  the  head  of  his 
agenda.  Future  negotiations  must  be 
predicated  on  their  response.  We  can- 
not conduct  business  as  usual  as  long  as 
Soviet  Russia  violates  past  treaties 
blatantly. 

THE    TIME    IS    NOW 

Mr.  President,  now  is  the  time  to  set  a 
precedent  for  future  negotiations  and 
agreements  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  capabilities.  As  nations  around 
the  world  begin  to  draw  together  into 
an  increasingly  interconnected  relation- 
ship, respect  for  international  law  be- 
comes of  utmost  importance.  We  have 
seen  in  Tehran  what  damage  disrespect 
for  international  law  can  bring  to  poht- 
ical  stability.  We  must  have  guidelines 
such  as  the  Geneva  treaty  by  which  to 
measure  and  conduct  international  re- 
lations, but  if  we  cannot  rely  on  them, 
anarchy  will  result.  While  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  we  are  not  able  to  undertake 
a  more  aggressive  investigation  into  eo- 
lations of  the  Geneva  protocol  of  1925, 
we  can  at  least  voice  our  opposition  as  a 
nation  to  these  clear  and  aggressive  vio- 
lations of  civilized  values  and  of  human 
rights. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  this  Sena- 
tor that  the  House  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  recently  reported  out  a 
similar  resolution  for  floor  action,  and 
therefore  joins  with  us  in  this  effort 
that  is  already  past  due.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  my  colleagues  join  with 
me  in  the  feeling  that  the  unified  voice 
of  the  Congress  is  an  effective  and  well 
reasoned  first  step  in  meeting  this  dan- 
gerous problem  head  on.  I  have  spoken 
on  this  issue  with  great  concern  many 
times  before,  for  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  gravest  threats  we  face  to  world 
peace.  At  this  time,  I  wish  to  make  part 
of  the  Record  remarks  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  made  on  May  6,  addressing  this 
issue: 

The  remarks  follow : 

STATEMENT    BY     SENATOR     BOB    DOLE 
CHEMICAL     WARFARE     AND    THE     GENCVA 

CON^INTION 

Mr  Dole  Mr  President,  for  the  past  2 
months.  I  have  spoken  In  this  Chamber  atx)Ut 
atrocities  committed  in  South  Yemen,  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia  and.  most  recently.  Afghani- 
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ct^n     hv   the   soviet   Union— atrocities  with     west  and  the  Kremlin  since  the  invasion  of 
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(2)  undertake  consultative  and  cooperative 
measures  through  appropriate  international 
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without  any  debate,  because  everybody 


records,  and  I  have  found  an  instance 
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Stan  by  the  Soviet  Union— atrocities  with 
which  we  are  only  vaguely  familiar  and 
against  which  we  have  virtually  no  defense 
I  am  speaking  about  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  repeatedly 
called  upon  the  State  Department  and  the 
administration  to  direct  the  UN.  Committee 
on  Disarmament  to  begin  an  investigation  of 
the  Soviet  role  In  Afghanistan  with  regard 
to  chemical  warfare.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
wake  of  new  developments  in  Iran,  there  has 
yet  to  be  a  serious  attempt  made  by  either 
the  State  Department  or  the  administration 
to  address  the  implications  of  this  interna- 
tional crime. 

I  suppose  the  old  cliche,  "out  of  sight. 
out  of  mind"  too  often  rings  true  But  it 
is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  these  blasphemies  against  humanity 
may  not  be  out  of  sight  for  long  if  we  con- 
tinue to  allow  the  suspected  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  perhaps  even  biological  warfare  by 
the  Russians  to  continue  unquestioned. 

A    CAUTIODS    APPROACH 

While  it  may  have  been  wise  at  first  to 
approach  the  issue  cautiously  when  reports 
were  still  unproven  on  the  use  of  nerve  gas 
in  Afghanistan,  the  accident  at  Sverdlovsk 
last  spring  makes  it  extremely  difficult  to 
ignore  or  deny  the  Soviets'  chemical 'biologi- 
cal venturism  When  over  one  thousand  citi- 
zens die  within  hours  in  one  city,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  to  deny  that  biological 
research  Is  being  done.  And  when  a  govern- 
ment refuses  to  explain  this  ghastly  occur- 
rence to  expectant  conference  members  In 
Geneva,  it  becomes  a  deadly  risk  to  continue 
to  trust  that  government  In  critical  negotia- 
tions. 

The  West  has  for  too  long  assumed  more 
than  Its  share  of  responsibility  for  keeping 
channels  of  communication  open  with  the 
Soviets  We  have  been  misled,  lied  to.  ignored 
and  yet  we  have  continued  to  .Himp  at  every 
opportunity  that  presented  Itself  to  concede 
to  Soviet  demands  The  Soviet  track  record 
on  agreements  with  the  United  States  have 
been  marked  with  deception  and  dlsresnect. 
They  have  stoically  accepted  otir  unilateral 
concessions,  while  snlci^erine  behind  their 
hands  Tf  this  Is  to  become  the  premise  on 
which  future  neeotlatlons  are  to  be  based. 
It  Is  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that 
the  talks  of  lone  past  are  null  and  void 
and  the  prospect  for  future  communication 
Is  eloomv 

BTTSTNTSS  AS  tTStTAL  IN  SPITE  OF  tETHAL  GAS 

TTie  administration  has  recentlv  offered 
tough  rhetoric  against  the  Soviet  Union  since 
the  invasion  of  Afehanlstan  onened  their  eves 
to  a  long  standing,  tough  realltv.  However, 
the  President  continues  to  offer  ceilings  on 
defense  that  allow  little  or  no  real  growth 
after  Inflation  Vice  President  Mondale  has 
publicly  conceded  the  Soviets'  ase  of  "lethal 
gas."  Yet,  the  administration  has  conducted 
Us  diplomatic  relations  In  a  buslness-as- 
usua!  fashion  that  some  In  the  oress  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  sueeest  amounts  to 
trvlng  to  ".  .  .  cover  un  Soviet  germ  war- 
fare canablllty.  "  While  few  can  deny  that 
poUtlcklnf?  Is  an  Integral  part  of  our  system 
of  government,  overt  attempts  at  manlou- 
latlng  world  events  to  suit  an  administra- 
tion's political  needs  Is  utterly  without 
justification. 

If  Geneva  is  to  be  the  site  and  occasion 
for  communicating  and  negotiating  on  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare.  It  seems  that 
one  of  the  ba^lc  goals  of  the  conference 
should  be  to  utilize  that  onnortunltv  to  ask 
some  simple  and  direct  questions  on  the  way 
In  which  chemicals  are  being  used  and  the 
extent  to  which  thev  are  being  developed  in 
partlclnatlng  countries  The  Inabllltv  and  or 
unwUIIneness  of  the  Sc^Iet  Union  to  answer 
these  ouestlon«  makes  the  conference  a  farce 
and  the  questions  a  waste  of  time. 

The  Geneva  conference  Is  one  of  the  few 
active  communication  conduits  bet%een  the 


west  and  the  Kremlin  since  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  That,  In  Itself,  might  seem 
enough  to  Insure  Its  continued  viability  and 
stature  despite  the  costs.  It  is  American 
policy  to  maintain  the  framework  of  United 
States-US. S.R.  negotiations  Intact  However. 
a  closer  examination  of  this  relationship  re- 
veals that  we're  building  our  future  on  shaky 
ground.  Within  the  past  year,  over  1,000  have 
died  mysteriously  and  quickly  at  Sverdlovsk. 
There  has  yet  to  be  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  deadly  anthrax  snores  which 
caused  the  mass  epidemic.  The  Soviets  can 
Ignore  our  questions  as  probing  obtrusively 
Into  their  Internal  affairs,  but  as  fellow  hu- 
man beings,  transcending  nationality,  we  are 
owed  an  explanation. 

Mr.  President,  as  stated  before  on  previous 
occasions,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  does  not 
suggest  or  condone  a  U.S.  response  in  the 
form  of  development  of  our  own  chemical 
arsenals.  Steps  In  this  direction  would  virtu- 
ally Insure  a  U.S.  fate  similar  to  that  of  the 
Soviets.  There  Is  an  appropriate  and  needed 
response,  however — one  which  should  be  em- 
ployed immediately.  Once  again.  I  call  upon 
the  administration  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  analyze  the  facts  and  publicly  recog- 
nize that  we  have  a  serious  problem.  Only 
then  can  we  begin  to  structure  an  adequate 
defense  against  biological  and  chemical 
weapons.  Tough  rhetoric  will  do  little  If  we 
continue  to  Ignore  this  dangerous  threat  to 
our  existence.  A  failure  to  react  may  be  more 
fatal  to  America  than  the  nuclear  arms  race 
that  has  received  so  much  more  attention 
and  which  we  have  feared  for  so  long.0 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  <S.  Res.  405)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble.  Is 
as  follows: 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  compliance  by  the  5ovlet  Union 
with  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of 
the  Development,  Production  and  Stockpil- 
ing of  Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  parties  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the  De- 
velopment, Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons and  on  Their  Destruction,  done  at  Wash- 
ington, London,  and  Moscow  on  April  10, 
1972: 

Whereas  article  I  of  the  convention  pro- 
hibits each  party  to  the  convention  from 
developing,  producing,  stockpiling,  or  other- 
wise acquiring  or  retaining  certain  micro- 
bial or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  or 
certain  weapons,  equipment  or  means  of  de- 
livery designed  to  use  such  agents  or  toxins; 
and 

Whereas  on  March  17,  1980,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Inquired  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  to  the  nature  of  an  outbreak  of 
pulmonary  anthrax  near  the  city  of  Sverd- 
lovsk. Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Reiubllcs, 
during  April  1979  and  has  not  received  a 
satisfactory  reply:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should — 

( 1 )  urge  and  request  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
promptly  to  exchange  such  scientific  data 
as  may  be  necessary  to  resolve  any  dispute 
regarding  the  nature  of  the  outbreak  of  pul- 
monary anthrax  near  Sverdlovsk.  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  provided  for 
by  article  V  of  the  Convention  on  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Development,  Production  and 
Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Biological) 
and  Toxin  Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruc- 
tion; and 


(2)  undertake  consultative  and  cooperative 
measures  through  appropriate  international 
procedures,  as  provided  by  article  V  of  the 
convention,  or.  if  necessary,  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Security  Council  of  the 
United  Nations,  as  provided  by  article  VI 
of  the  convention,  if  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  fails  to 
make  available  such  data. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  such  copy 
be  further  transmitted  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND  COMPE- 
TITION ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  state  the  pending 
bu.sine.ss  before  the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  iS.  598)  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  licenses 
♦o  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  prod-icts  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Ohio  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  address  myself  at  this  point 
to  the  issue  that  is  before  the  Senate,  on 
why  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  an 
anomalous  situation. 

We  in  the  Senate  are  presently  await- 
ing the  tolling  of  the  hours  witii  respect 
to  the  cloture  motion  that  has  been  filed. 
In  the  past,  cloture  has  almost  with  no 
exception,  almost  with  no  exception. 
always  been  used  to  cut  off  a  filibuster, 
when  somebody  insisted  upon  talking 
and  using  dilatory  amendments  in  order 
to  drag  out  the  debate.  That  has  been 
the  normal  procedure,  and  because  of 
that  we  have  had  cloture  made  possible 
when  60  Members  of  the  Senate  vote  to 
cut  off  debate,  that  it  could  be  done,  and 
there  was  a  limit  i.iaced  as  to  what  could 
occur  thereafter. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  only  did  we 
have  a  limit  as  to  what  could  occur 
with  reference  to  the  subject  debate, 
but  we  also  provided  that  no  nonger- 
mane  amendments  could  be  made  after 
cloture  had  been  invoked. 

Now.  what  do  we  have?  Now  we  have  a 
filibuster  taking  place  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  not  by  anyone  attempt- 
ing to  drag  out  the  debate,  because  I 
am  certainly  not  attempting  to  do  that. 

We  have  a  filibuster  taking  place  to 
preclude  this  Senator  from  calling  up  a 
nongermane  amendment.  That  is  what 
it  is  all  about. 

If  we  call  UD  the  nongermane  amend- 
ment and  if  they  did  not  like  it,  wanted 
to  cut  off  debate.  I  certainly  would  not 
discuss  it  for  more  than  15  minutes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  agreed  yester- 
day that  I  would  be  willing  to  call  up 
the  amendment  and  have  a  vote  on  it 
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without  any  debate,  because  everybody 
knows  what  the  issue  is  in  Illinois  Brick. 
What  is  really  occurring  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  the  moment  is  that  the 
consumers  of  America,  the  people  of 
America,  are  being  foreclosed.  People  are 
being  told  that  we  are  going  to  pass  a 
carving  out  of  the  antitrust  exemption 
for  the  bottlers — a  well-heeled,  well-fi- 
nanced, well-organized  lobbying  group. 
They  have  done  a  great  job.  They  have 
done  such  a  great  job  that  they  have  80 
cosponsors.  and  I  salute  them  for  their 
efforts.  But  the  fact  is  that  an  amend- 
ment then  was  called  up  and  an  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree  to  that 
amendment  was  called  up,  which  pre- 
cludes this  Senator  from  calling  up  a 
nongermane  amendment. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a  fili- 
buster. The  first  thing  I  said  when  I  came 
to  the  floor  yesterday  was.  "Let's  agree  on 
the  amendment  pending  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree.  Let  us  accept 
them."  I  am  prepared  to  accept  them 
now.  I  am  prepared  to  accept  them  at  any 
point.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  authors  of 
the  amendment  and  the  amendment  in 
the  second  degree  do  not  want  to  do  that, 
because  part  of  this  preconceived,  pre- 
meditated effort  is  to  keep  this  Senator 
from  calling  up  the  so-called  Illinois 
Brick  amendment. 

The  Illinois  Brick  amendment  is  a  pro- 
consumer  amendment,  and  the  bottlers' 
bill  is  an  anticonsumer  proposal.  But  the 
consumers  of  this  country  do  not  have  as 
effective  a  lobby  as  does  the  bottlers  bill. 
The  consumers  do  not  have  anybody  to 
be  here  saying,  "Look,  we  want  Illinois 
Brick.  We  want  to  overturn  the  action  of 
the  Supreme  Court  because  it  is  unfair." 
No.  there  is  nobody  around  to  say  that — 
although  I  will  say  that  a  lot  of  Senators 
have  indicated  that. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  names  of  the  22  cosponsors 
of  the  Illinois  Brick  bill,  of  which  one,  as 
was  pointed  out  yesterday,  is  my  very 
distinguished  friend,  my  good  friend,  tlie 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  he  has  been 
a  strong  supporter  of  that  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Senate  Cosponsors  of  Illinois  Brick  Bill 
Kennedy.  Metzenbaum.  Danforth,  Mor- 
gan. Stafford.  Bayh,  Domenici,  Durkln.  Cul- 
ver. Rlegle.  Tsongas.  Levin.  Proxmire.  Leahv. 
Exon,  Nelson.  Hart.  Williams,  Riblcoff.  Mat- 
sunaga.  Pell,  and  Moynlhan. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
they  do  not  want  me  to  call  up  that  meas- 
ure because  somebody  might  filibuster 
against  Illinois  Brick.  I  am  not  going  to 
filibuster  against  Illinois  Brick.  I  have 
said  that  I  am  willing  to  have  the  amend- 
ment called  up,  with  no  debate.  I  am 
willing  to  agree  to  an  hour's  debate,  a 
half-hour's  debate.  I  am  willing  to  call 
it  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  or  in  the  middle 
of  the  morning.  I  could  not  care  less. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  being 
precluded,  by  a  filibuster,  from  having 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment. 

It  Is  a  sad  day;  it  is  truly  a  sad  day. 
I  have  gone  back  and  looked  into  tlie 


records,  and  I  have  found  an  instance 
w'hen  Senator  Mansfield  was  the  ma- 
jority leader  when  this  procedure  was 
used.  I  think  it  was  used  under  Senator 
Johnson  on  some  occasions.  I  am  told — 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  confirm  the 
fact — that  it  has  been  used  under  the 
present  majority  leadership. 

But  that  is  not  what  cloture  is  all 
about.  Cloture,  historically,  was  intended 
to  cut  off  a  filibuster.  Cloture,  in  laying 
down  a  first-degree  amendment  and  a 
second-degree  amendment,  was  not  in- 
tended to  keep  a  Senator  from  calling 
up  an  amendment  that  was  nongermane. 
I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators  that  today 
it  is  against  me  that  this  procedure  is 
being  used,  but  perhaps  tomorrow  it  will 
be  used  against  the  Jesse  Helmses,  the 
Orrin  Hatches,  the  Jake  Garnses.  the 
Strom  Thurmonds.  and  many  others  who 
have  seen  fit  to  come  to  this  floor  and 
make  their  point,  even  though  oftentimes 
they  were  not  in  the  majority. 

I  am  not  saying  this  to  be  critical  of 
any  of  those  Senators,  I  want  to  make 
that  very  clear.  I  am  saying  that  today 
we  have  a  new  procedure — not  totally 
new,  but  not  used  very  often — to  pre- 
clude a  Senator  from  calling  up  a  non- 
germane  amendment,  by  filing  a  cloture 
motion  and  immediately  thereafter  call- 
ing up  an  amendment  in  the  first  degree 
and  an  amendment  in  the  second  de- 
gree, 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  what  is  in  the  amendment  I  w-ant 
to  call  up.  and  I  will  discuss  it  at  some 
length,  to  indicate  how  the  people  of 
this  country  are  getting  the  short  end 
of  the  stick,  as  we  proceed  here  today. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  talk  about  what 
the  substantive  question  is.  We  know 
what  the  procedural  question  is. 

We  understand  that  a  filibuster  is  being 
conducted  against  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate calling  up  a  nongermane  amendment, 
a  proconsumer  amendment,  while  this 
body  moves  forward,  hellbent  for  elec- 
tion, to  pass  an  anticonsumer  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  during  the 
consideration  of  th's  bill,  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  for  the  bottling 
industry  sets  an  extremely  dangerous 
precedent.  If  we  in  this  body  do  not  make 
absolutely  clear  our  commitment  to  pre- 
serving and  strengthening  the  antitrust 
laws,  then  I  believe  we  can  look  forward 
to  a  procession  of  other  industries  com- 
ing to  Congress  to  seek  the  same  special 
treatment  that  this  bill  provides  to  the 
bottlers.  It  is  for  that  reason,  in  order 
that  we  may  indicate  our  true  commit- 
ment to  substantially  strengthening  our 
ability  to  make  the  antitrust  law's  work, 
that  I  have  attempted  to  call  up  the  Illi- 
no'.s  Brick  amendment. 

The  amendment  I  hope  to  call  up — but 
at  this  point  I  am  being  precluded  from 
doing  so — is  based  on  legislation  that  was 
reported  last  year  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, and  it  would  reverse  some  of  the 
very  negative  results  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  Illinois  Brick  decision. 

Mr.  President,  the  Illinois  Brick  deci- 
sion bars  indirect  purchasers  from  bring- 
ing private  damage  actions  against  an 


antitrust  violator.  Wliat  has  it  done?  It 
has  turned  the  antitrust  laws  upside 
down. 

It  bars  those  truly  injured  by  antitrust 
violations  from  obtaining  judicial  relief, 
while  providing  wmdfall  profits  to  mid- 
dlemen who  suffer  no  injury.  I  will  illus- 
trate what  I  am  talking  about. 

Assume,  for  a  moment,  that  manu- 
facturers of  drugs,  hardware  products, 
household  appliances — you  name  it;  take 
just  a  few  examples — agree  among  them- 
selves, and  there  is  no  question  that  they 
sit  down  and  work  out  an  agreement,  to 
fix  the  prices  of  their  products  at  levels 
higher  than  those  products  could  com- 
mand in  a  competitive  market  Other 
customers — the  retailers  and  whole- 
salers— purchase  these  products  at  the 
inflated  prices  and  mark  them  up  for  re- 
sale to  the  consumer.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  are  overcharges,  no  ques- 
tion that  it  has  come  about  by  reason  of 
a  preconceived  conspiracy  to  set  prices. 
In  this  manner,  most  or  all  of  the  illegal 
overcharges  are  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

What  happened?  The  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  the  Illinois  Brick  case  that  these 
consumers  are  barred  from  recovering 
because  they  are  not  direct  purchasers. 
The  middlemen,  on  the  other  hand — the 
wholesale  jobbers,  the  people  who  actu- 
ally do  the  selling  to  the  stores — can  col- 
lect treble  damages  from  the  antitrust 
violator,  even  though  they  have  suffered 
no  injury\  It  may  be  a  store;  it  may  be  a 
wholesale  jobber;  but  it  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate consumer. 

Who  are  these  ultimate  consumers  de- 
prived of  remedy  by  the  Illinois  Brick 
decision? 

They  are  average  citizens.  They  are  the 
little  people  of  America.  They  are  people 
who  always  get  it  in  the  neck.  They  are 
the  small  businessmen.  It  is  that  group 
of  people  about  whom  we  always  speak 
how  we  want  to  help  the  .small  business- 
man, how  the  bottlers  bill  is  going  to  help 
the  small  businessman.  The  bottlers  bill 
may  help  a  small  group  of  small  business- 
men, but  the  Illinois  Brick  amendment 
will  help  a  large  group  of  small  business- 
men. 

The  other  people  ■who  will  really  be 
hurt  are  the  individual  consumers. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  taxpayer.  The 
taxpayers  whose  tax  dollars  are  wasted 
on  illegal  overcharges  paid  by  the  State 
and  Federal  agencies  for  goods  they  con- 
sume will  also  pay  the  bill. 

Balance  the  budget,  save  local  govern- 
ments money,  save  the  State  govern- 
ments money,  oh.  yes.  do  all  those  things 
in  the  rhetoric  but  when  it  comes  to  Illi- 
nois Brick,  which  really  has  to  do  with 
savings  and  economies  of  purchase,  and 
rolling  back  the  rising  tide  of  inflation 
for  governmental  agencies,  oh.  no.  we  are 
not  going  to  let  the  Illinois  Brick  amend- 
ment come  up  because  it  is  nongermane. 
But  the  fact  is  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
provide  that  I  am  entitled  to  bring  up 
this  amendment  at  this  moment  But  by 
reason  of  the  filibuster  that  is  taking 
place,  by  reason  of  utilization  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  in  order  to  preclude  that 
which  is  actually  contemplated  by  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  the  Illinois  Brick 
amendment  cannot  get  to  the  floor. 
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Oak  Grove  Elementary  School 
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Testimony  last  year  before  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  revealed,  for  example, 
that  90  percent  of  State  government  pur- 
chases were  made  through  middlemen. 
Over  the  last  15  years,  and  I  emphasize 
this  point.  States  have  recovered  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  in  antitrust 
suits,  most  of  which  would  have  been 
barred  had  the  ruling  m  Illmois  Brick 
been  applied. 

Let  me  read  a  portion  of  a  letter  from 
the  first  assistant  attorney  general  of 
the  antitrust  section,  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, addressed  to  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General.  It  says: 

As  we  have  discussed,  the  Illinois  Briclc 
rule  has  had  a  serious  Impact  upon  one  very 
important  segment  of  governmental  pur- 
chasers, public  schools.  In  a  great  number 
of  treble  damage  class  actions  brought  over 
the  past  several  years,  public  school  districts 
and  boards  of  education  were  among  the 
highest  volume  purchasers  of  the  products 
at  Issue  i:i  the  litigation  By  deciding  that  In- 
direct purchasers  of  price-fixed  Items  could 
not  sue  for  damages  under  the  federal  anti- 
trust laws,  the  Supreme  Court  effectively  cut 
off  this  large  body  of  rax  supported  institu- 
tions from  recovering  overcharges  for  illegal 
collusive  conduct,  since  schools  almost  al- 
ways purchase  Indirectly. 

For  this  reason. 

He  continues  in  his  letter: 
among  many  others,  the  Illinois  Brick  legis- 
lation is  absolutely  crucial  to  States  and  local 
governmental  entities. 

He  goes  on  to  say  in  his  letter: 
I  have  compiled  a  list  of  school  districts, 
colleges,  and  other  Institutions  of  education 
which  received  substantial  (over  $2,000)  re- 
coveries in  the  recent  Master  Key  Antitrust 
settlement.  Not  one  cent  of  this  recovery 
would  have  been  possible  had  the  Illinois 
Brick  ruling  applied  to  that  case. 

I  emphasize  this  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors: 

Not  one  cent  of  this  recovery  would  have 
been  possible  had  the  Illinois  Briclc  ruling 
applied  to  that  case. 

He  carries  on: 

The  Master  Key  litigation  was  a  Sherman 
Act  case  for  price  fixing  by  manufacturers 
of  finish  hardware  and  Master  Key  systems 
which  were  sold,  indirectly,  to  large  numbers 
of  governmental  entities  as  well  as  private 
contractors  The  case  was  settled  during 
trial  in  September  1976  but  the  fund  was  not 
distributed  until  earlier  this  month. 

He  goes  on  then  to  indicate  by  dollar 
amount  the  school  districts  that  will 
benefit  and  he  goes  on  to  talk  about  the 
totals:  $216,000  for  Alabama.  $1,617,000 
for  California.  $419,000  for  Florida.  $355.- 
000  for  Georgia.  $832,000  for  Illinois,  and 
the  list  continues  on.  including  mv  own 
State,  $711,000  for  my  own  State;  for  the 
State  or  Indiana.  $430,617:  $858,000  for 
Pennsylvania,  a  total  in  that  one  case  of 
$15,387,546.89, 

All  of  this  would  have  been  foreclosed 
under  the  Illinois  brick  decision  which 
my  amendment  would  overturn  and 
which  would  rectify  and  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  as  well  as  the 
entire  list  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


THE  State   op   Colorado, 

Department   of   Law, 

May  30,  1979 
Re  Illinois  Brick. 
Ms.  Lynne  Ross, 

National   Association  of  Attorneys   General. 
Hall  of  the  States,  Washington.  U.C. 

Dear  Lynne:  As  we  have  discussed,  the 
Illinois  Brick  rule  has  had  a  serious  Impact 
upon  one  very  Important  segment  of  gov- 
ernmental purchasers,  public  schools  In  a 
great  number  of  treble  damage  class  actions 
brought  over  the  past  several  years,  public 
school  districts  and  boards  of  education  were 
among  the  hghest  volume  purchasers  of  the 
products  at  Issue  In  the  litigation.  By  decid- 
ing that  indirect  purchasers  of  price-fixed 
Items  could  not  sue  for  damages  under  the 
federal  antitrust  laws,  the  Supreme  Court 
effectively  cut  off  this  large  body  of  lax  sup- 
ported institutions  from  recovering  over- 
charges for  Illegal  collusive  conduct,  since 
schools  almost  always  purchase  Indirectly 
For  this  reason,  among  many  others,  the 
Illinois  Brick  legislation  Is  absolutely  crucial 
to  states  and  local  governmental  entities 

I  have  complied  a  list  of  school  districts. 
colleges,  and  other  institutions  of  education 
which  received  substantial  lover  $2,000)  re- 
coveries In  the  recent  Master  Key  Antitrust 
settlement.  Not  one  cent  of  this  recovery 
would  have  been  possible  had  the  Illinois 
Brick  ruling  applied  to  that  case  The  Master 
Key  litigation  was  a  Sherman  Act  case  for 
price  fixing  by  manufacturers  of  finish  hard- 
ware and  Master  Key  systems  which  were 
sold.  Indirectly,  to  large  numbers  of  govern- 
mental entitles  as  well  as  private  contractors. 
The  case  was  settled  during  trial  in  Septem- 
ber 1976  but  the  fund  was  not  distributed 
until  earlier  this  month. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  attached  compila- 
tion, many  of  the  recoveries  of  even  small 
school  districts  were  substantial  and  affected 
every  part  of  the  nation.  Also,  I  am  provid- 
ing a  list  of  "category  codes"  for  distribution 
of  the  fund  which  was  provided  me  by  coun- 
sel for  the  states  In  the  case  The  second 
page  points  out  the  varying  percentages  for 
distribution  to  school  districts  across  the  na- 
tion. I  hope  this  Information  will  be  of  value 
to  you  In  pointing  out  to  others  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  Illinois  Brick  legislation  being 
considered  by  the  Congress  at  the  present 
time. 

Best  personal  regards. 

B.  Lawrence  Theis, 
First  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Antitrust  Section. 

State  School  Districts  and  Institutions  of 
Higher  Eddcation  RECErvtNc  Over  $2,000 
From  the  Master  Key  Settlement  Distri- 
bution 

ALABAMA 

Auburn    University $4.  693  57 

University  of  Alabama 4.  375  74 

University  of  Alabama 

in  Birmingham 3.  516  61 

Baldwin  County  School 

District    2.558.67 

Jefferson  County 

School    District 8.802.57 

Birmingham  City 

School   District 8,578.63 

HuntsvUle  City 

School    District 5.470,73 

Mobile  County 

School   District- 11,335.65 

Montgomery  County 

School    District 6,222.82 

Tuscaloosa  County 

School    District 2.  109  45 

ALASKA 

Anchorage  School  District 12,  017.  07 

North  Star  Borough 

School   District 3,080.13 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas  State  University $2,191.52 

University  of  Arkansas 

at  PayetteviUe 4,  061.  64 

University  of  Arkansas 

at  Little  Rock 2,637.44 

Fort  Smith  School  District 2,028,21 

Little  Rock  School  District 3,309.87 

Pulaski  County 

Special  School  District 4.  515.  24 

ARIZONA 

Mesa  School  District  No.  4 2,  389.  09 

Scottsdale      School      District 

No   48 3,831   96 

Glendale   UHS   No.   205 2,  724.  44 

Phoenix  UHS  No.  210 5,574.05 

Scottsdale  HS  No.  212 3,  833.  81 

Tucson  School  District  No.  1.  5,384,87 
Tucson    School    District    No. 

101    6,493.41 

Yuma  UHS  No.   70 3,717.89 

CALIFORNIA 

Hayward  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict      2,082.77 

Llvermore  Valley  Joint  Unified 

School  District 2,629.91 

Oakland   City  Unified  School 

District     3,940.25 

Berkeley  City  Unified  School 

District   2,171.87 

Fremont  Unified  School   Dis- 
trict      5,302.51 

Mt.     Diablo     Unified     School 

District   7.796.24 

Richmond  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict       3.615,97 

San    Ramon    Valley    Unified 

School    District 2.358.65 

Fresno    Unified    School    Dis- 
trict    5,761.65 

Kern    County    Joint    Unified 

School    District 4.478.82 

Baldwin   Park   Unified   School 

District    2.354.47 

Charter    Oak    Unified    School 

District   -. 2.005.11 

Bassett    Unified    School    Dis- 
trict      2.130.95 

Beverly    Hills    Unified    School 

District 3,173.76 

Bonlta     Unified     School  Dis- 
trict     2.052   19 

Claremont  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict      2.023.18 

Compton  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict  3.945.97 

Covina  Valley  Unified  School 

District   2,375.19 

Glendale  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     6,008.94 

Hacienda    La    Puente    Unified 

School  District 4,  686  06 

Las    Virgenes    Unified    School 

District   2.665.55 

Long    Beach    Unified    School 

District   3,375.06 

Los    Angeles    Unified    School 
District   100,254.17 

Norwalk-La       Miranda       City 

Unified  School   District-..".  2,420.47 

Palos    Verdes   Peninsula   Uni- 
fied School  District 7,  132.27 

Pasadena  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict    --  3,684.39 

Pomona    Unified   School    Dis- 
trict      4,132.31 

Rowland   Unified   School  Dis- 
trict     4,187.09 

Santa  Monica  Unified  School 

District   2.912.18 

Torrance  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict      5.887.71 

Whittler   Union   High    School 

District    2.371.63 

Wm      S      Hart     Union     High 

School  District 2.648.39 

Novato    City    Unified    School 
District   2.040.97 
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Anaheim  UN  High  School  Dis- 
trict           $10,  163.03 

Capistrano  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict   3,188.28 

Cypress     Elementary     School 

District 2,746.29 

Fountain  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict    3,699.57 

PuUerton  UN  High  School  Dis- 
trict     3,464.16 

Garden  Grove  Unified  School 

District   10.145.87 

Huntington      Beach      Union 

School  District 6,108.60 

Newport-Mesa  Unified  School 

District   3.950.15 

Ooean  View  Elementary 
School    District    5,779.03 

Orange  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     7,561.94 

Placentia  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     4.701.90 

Santa  Ana  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     3.595.95 

Tustin  Unified  School  District  6,  298.  46 

Westminster  Elementary 

School  District 2.819.78 

Alvard  Unified  School  District  2,131.61 

Corona-Norco   Unified   School 

District    4.140.23 

Riverside  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     3,871.61 

Elk  Grove  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict      2,241.83 

Folsom-Cordova  Unified 

School   District 2.949.36 

Sacramento  City  Unified 
School   District 11,789.07 

San  Juan  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     6.064.60 

Chaffey  Union  High  School 
District    2,409.03 

Ontario-Montclair  Elemen- 
tary School  District 2,430.37 

Redlands  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict     2.818.02 

Rlalto  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict      2.041.41 

San  Bernardino  City  Unified 
School   District 8,417.53 

Chula  Vista  City  Elementary 
School   District 2.016.33 

Grossmont  Union  High  School 

District    2.429.93 

San  Diego  City  Unified  School 
District    16.088.58 

Sweetwater        Union        High 

School   District 3.091.04 

San  Francisco  City  Unified 
School    District---" 8,548.01 

Jefferson   Union   High  School 

District    4.342,42 

Laguna  Salada  Elementary 
School   District 2,365.91 

San   Mateo    City    Elementary 

School   District 2.405.51 

San  Francisco  Unified  School 

District    4.010.87 

Lompoc  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict      3.626.09 

Santa  Barbara  City  Elemen- 
tary k  High  School  School 
District    4.233.73 

Alum  Rock  Union  Elemen- 
tary School   District 3.720.47 

Campbell  Union  High  School 

District    4,549.88 

Cupertino  Elementary  School 
District   5,507.55 

East  Side  Union  High  School  ' 

District    4,790.78 

Franklin-McKlnley  Elemen- 
tary School   District 2,100.81 

Fremont  Union  High  School 
District    5,112.64 

Mllpltas  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict    2,572  27 

Moreland  Elementary  School 

E)lstrlct   2.122.81 

Union      Elementary      School 

District   2,680.29 


Oak  Grove  Elementary  School 

District   $2,553.79 

Palo  Alto  City  Unified  School 

District    2,450.83 

San  Jose  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict    6,039.52 

Santa    Clara    Unified    School 

District    4,111,19 

Santa  Cruz   City   Elementary 

School  District 2.038.55 

Santa  Rosa  City  Elementary  & 

High   School   District 2,300.57 

Modesto    City    Elementary    & 

High   School   District 2,362.61 

Slmi    Valley    Unified    School 

District   8,608.27 

Oxnard   Unified   High   School 

District 3.838.83 

Ventura  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict   2.055.71 

Cabrillo  College 2,022.71 

Cerritos   College 2,635.63 

El   Camlno   College 3,792.19 

Citrus    College 2,068.25 

Los  Angeles  City  College 13,703.53 

Foothills   College 7,559.30 

Grossmont    College 2,425.31 

Monterey  Peninsula  College 2,  107.41 

College  of  Marin 2,  499.  01 

Riverside  City  College 3,  776.  35 

Orange  Coast  College 2.126.33 

Pasadena  City  College 3.  577.  91 

College  of  San  Mateo 8.  140.54 

Shasta  College ..  2.873.02 

Ventura  College 4.302.59 

Washington  High  School 2.070.45 

South      County     Community 

College 3.964.89 

Hudson  Elementary  School 3.  337.  66 

Excelsior  High  School 2.916.  14 

Costa        Mesa        Elementary 

School    2.936.60 

San       Joaquin       Elementary 

School    2,845.96 

North     Orange     Community 

College 2,897.44 

Los  Rios  Community  College.  3,580,77 
Sweetwater   Community   Col- 
lege    2,097.51 

Jefferson  Elementary  School..  2.  164.  17 

COLORADO 

Colorado  State  University 6.044.32 

University  of  Colorado 5,704.04 

University  of  Colorado  Med- 
ical Center 7,525.32 

University  of  Northern  Colo- 
rado  .- 3,156.89 

Northglenn — Thornton  School 

District    3,773.22 

Westminster  School  District..  2,  910.  51 

Cherry  Creek  School  District.  3.  497.  85 

Littleton  School  District 3,485.54 

Adams — Arapahoe  School  Dis- 
trict     4,129.37 

St.  Vraln  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict    2,888.80 

Boulder  Valley  School  Dis- 
trict    4,490,34 

Denver  County  School  Dis- 
trict    13.707.69 

Colorado  Springs  School  Dis- 
trict    6,613.03 

Jefferson  County  School  Dis- 
trict     15,923.57 

Poudre  School  District .  2,817.37 

Mesa    County    Valley    School 

District    2,742.44 

Pueblo  School  District 4,437.99 

DELAWARE 

Delaware  Technical  and  Com- 
munity College 4.682  00 

University  of  Delaware 7.  680  50 

Caesar  Rodney  School  Dis- 
trict     2.905  21 

Capitol  School  District 2.540.29 

Indian  River  School  District.  2.  630.  54 

New    Castle     County    School 

District 27.836.06 


FLOSID4 

District   

Broward  Community  College. 

Florida  Junior  College 

Miami-Dade  Comm. 

St.  Petersburg  Jr.  College 

Valencia  Comm.  College 

Florida  International  Univer- 
sity   

University  of  Florida 

Florida  State  University 

Florida  Tech.  University 

University  of  South  Florida.  . 
Duval  County  School  District. 
Alachua  County  School   Dis- 
trict    

Marlon    County    School    Dis- 
trict   

Seminole  County  School  Dis- 
trict   .- 

Escambia  County  School  Dis- 
trict   

Leon  County  School  District- 
Bay  County  School  District — 
Okaloosa  County  School  Dis- 
trict    

Volusia    County    School    Dis- 
trict    

Brevard   County   School    Dis- 
trict  

Orange    Coxmty   School    Dis- 
trict   

Broward  County  School  Dis- 
trict   

Sarasota  County  School  Dis- 
trict  

Palm  Beach  County 

Pinellas   County   School   Dis- 
trict      

Hillsborough  Co.  School  Dis- 
trict      

Dade  County  School   District 
Manatee   County   School   Dis- 
trict       

Pasco    County    School     Dis- 
trict      

Lee  County  School  District.. 
Polk   County   School   District 
Sarasota  County  School  Dis- 
trict      — 

GEORGtA 

Georgia   State   University 

Georgia    Institute    of    Tech- 
nology      

University  of  Georgia 

Columbus     College 

Georgia  Southern  College 

Valdosta   State   College 

West  Georgia  College 

Atlanta  City  Schools 

Bibb  County  Schools 

Chatham  County  Schools 

Clayton  County  Schools 

Cobb  County  Schools,  Mariet- 
ta       . 

Dekalb  County  Schools 

Dougherty   County    Schools.. 

Douglas    County    Schools 

Fulton  County  Schools 

Gwinnett  County  Schools 

Hall  County  Schools 

Houston  County  Schools 

Muscogee  County  Schools 

Richmond  County  Schools 

HAWAII 

University  of  Hawaii 

Department     of     Education, 

Honolulu   District 

Department     of      Education, 

Central   District. 

Department      of      Education, 

Leeward  District 

Department      of      Education, 

Windward  District 

Deoartment      of      Education. 

Hawaii  District 

Denartment      of      Education, 

Maui  District 
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$2,553  79 
2,  147.31 
4,385.  16 
4,  692.  35 
2,  724.  05 
2,  145.66 

2,  703.  66 

7,  485.  20 
5.243.  15 
2.  638.  37 
5.687  48 

12.026.47 

2.  442.  69 

2,443.04 

3,911.77 

4.  953. 49 
2.  436.  69 
2.  244.  46 

2.  856.  55 

4,  062.  69 

5,  636.  71 
9,  243.  02 

15,634.06 

2.  753  97 

8.  025.  42 

10,  187.  37 

12.689.66 
33,  968.  37 

2,28383 

2.  690  31 

3.  228  76 

6,  662.  90 

2,  753.  97 

8,  883.  05 

4, 742  12 

9,  618  68 
2,  152.  77 
2.  895.  05 
2. 240  62 
2.217.23 

14.614.35 

5.  114.48 
6.353  48 
6.255.  13 

9.891.81 
15.813.  19 

4.  052. 71 
2.  108.  54 

6.  682.  96 

5.  603  87 
2.  167.80 
2.983.09 
6.515  00 

6.  234  43 

11.916.13 
10.  804.  75 
8.  784.  17 
8.233.91 
6.818.93 
4,  686. 14 
3. 333. 43 
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IDAHO 

Unlversltv  of  Idaho 

CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD- 

IOWA 

$2. 426.  92     Area     Education     Aeencv     II 

-SENATE                         May  U,  1980 

Fayette  County  Schools. $6,917,87 

Jefferson  County  Schools 

May  lit,  1980 

Superintendent.         Baltimore 

County  Public  Schools 

Carrol  County  Public  Schools- 
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Lansing  Public  Schools $7.  001.  59 

$27.  338  43     Lapeer  Community  Schools..  2.067.33 

4.874.50      Livonia   Public   Schools 6.  324  33 


Central    Missouri 
vArRitv 


MISSOITBI 

state   Unl- 


11201 


ft3   047.  60 


11200 


IDAHO 

University  of  Idaho 

Boise  State  University 

Boise  City  School  District 

nxiNois 

Belleville   Area   College 

Black     Hawk     College    Quad- 

Clties   _- 

City  College  of  Chicago 

College  of  Du  Page 

College  of   Lake   County 

Eastern  Illinois  University 

Illinois  Centra;   College 

Illinois   State   University 

Joliet  Junior  College 

Morlane    Valley    Comm.    Col- 
lege     

Northeastern   Illinois  Univer- 
sity      

Oakton   Comm    College 

Rock   Valley   College 

Southern    Illinois    University 

at  Carbondale 

Southern     Illinois     Edwards- 

ville    

Thornton   Comm    College 

Triton    College 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana, 

111.     

Western   111.    University 

William    Ralney    Harper    Col- 
lege      

Alton   Public   Schools 

Aurora  lEast)  Public  Schools 
Aurora  (West)  Public  Schools 

Champaign  Public  Schools 

City       of       Chicago       Public 

Schools    

Comm.  Cos   (Arlington  Hts.). 

Decatur  Public   Schools 

Dundee  Public   School 

E.  Saint  Louis  Public  Schools. 

Elgin  Public  Schools 

Elmhurst  205  Public  School.. 

Evanston    Elementary 

Granite  City  Public  Schools.. 

Harlem  Public  Schools 

Maine  TWP  High  Public 

Schools    

Mollne   Public   Schools 

Naperville   Comm.   Unit 

Palatine  Public  Schools 

Peoria   150   Public   Schools 

Qulncy  Public  Schools 

Rock  Island  Public  Schools... 

Rockford    Public    Schools 

Schaumburg  Public  Schools.. 
Springfield   Public   Schools... 

Thornton   TWP    High 

Township  HS  Public  Schools. 
Township  HS  ( Mt    Prospect). 

Valley  View  Comm.   Unit 

Waukegan  Comm.  Unit  Public 

School    

Wheaton  Comm.  Unit  District 

200     

MS  D  of  Lawrence  Township. 

M.SD   of  Perrv  Township 

M.S.D.  of  Warren  Township.  _ 
M.S  D.   of  Washington   Town- 

ShlD    

MSD    of   Wavne  Township.. 
Indianapolis   Public   Schools. 
Monroe    County    Community, 
School    Corp 

Portage    Township    Schools.. 

South     Bend    Comm.    School 

Corp     

Lafayette    School    Corp 

Evansvllle  Vanderburgh 

School  Corp 

Vigs  County  School  Corp 

Warrick  Count v  School  Corp. 
Richmond       Comm.       School 

Corp 
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$2.  426.  92 

2,  826.  74 

3,  545.  62 

2.  632.  24 

2.  335.  20 
16.251.69 

4,  607.  06 
2.  567.  18 
2.831.41 
3,306.  78 
5.833.  16 
2.446  49 

2.981.21 

2.715.27 
3,336.74 

2.  223.  92 

6,310.81 

3.  569.  29 
2,362.31 
6,  612  42 
6,  064.  00 

9.  573.  65 

4.  207.  02 

4.169.64 
2.  663.  49 
2.  127.  17 
2,  277.  09 
2,381.52 

120.  180.22 
2.  388.  85 
4.142.34 
2.  878.  46 

5.  169.49 
5,799.23 
2.401.  33 

2.  028.  62 

3.  044  03 
2.  045  00 

2.  820.  01 
2.  626.  32 
2.467.  11 
2.751.78 
,412.83 
156.  03 
.456.  11 
. 077  79 
,  893  38 
.734.  17 
2.  583  03 
2.514  56 
4. 728  55 
2.  272.  93 

3.301.55 

2.741.75 
2.  140.  58 
2.853.35 
2. 367  47 

2.956  40 

2. 766  34 

17,  670.  37 

2,768.  15 
2.  208.  82 

6.  673.  25 
2. 032. 33 

6.  205  00 
4. 783  53 
2.  087.  69 

2.  246.  56 


5, 
2. 
2. 
9. 
3, 
4. 


IOWA 

Area  Education  Agency  II 
Ankeny  lA 

Cedar  Rapid  Comm.  School 
District    

Council  Bluffs  Comm.  School 
District 

Davenport  Comm.  School  Dis- 
trict    

Des  Moines  Independent 
Comm.  School  District 

Dubuque  Community  School 
District   

.Sioux  City  Community  School 
District   

Waterloo  Community  School 
District   

INDIANA 

Ball  State  University 

Indiana  State  University 

Indiana   University   at   Bryan 

Hall    

Indiana  University  Northwest 
Indiana      University — Purdue 

University 

Indiana  University  at  South 

Bend 

Indiana      University — Purdue 

University 

Purdue        University        Main 

Campus 

Purdue     University     Calumet 

Campus 

Port        Wayne        Community 

Colleges 

East  Allen  County  Schools 

School  Corporation  Bartholo- 
mew Consolidated 

Greater  Clark  County  Schools 
Muncie     Community     School 

Corp.    

Elkhart    Community    School 

Corp.    

New   Albany-Floyd   Co.   Cons. 

Schools    

Marlon  Community  Schools  . 
Kokomo-Center     TWP     Con. 

Schools    

Gary  Community  School  Cor- 
poration   

School  City  of  Hammond 

Michigan  City  Area  Schools.. 
Anderson  Community  School 

Corp.    

KANSAS 

Kingman  USD  No.  331 

Emporia  State  University 

Coffeyville  Community  Junior 

College 

USD  No.  405 

USD  No.  259 

Johnson  County  Community 

College 

USD  No.  345 

University  of  Kansas 

Etodge  City  Community  Junior 

College 

Barton  County  Community 

College 

USD  No.   475 

KENTUCKT 

Eastern  Kentucky 

University 

Moorehead  State  University.. 

Murray  State  University 

Northern  Kentucky 

University 

University  of  Kentucky 

Universltyof  Kentucky  Comm. 

College  System 

University  of  Louisville 

Western  Kentucky 

University 

Christian  County  Schools 


—  SENATE  May 

Fayette  County  Schools 

Jefferson  County  Schools 

82,050.63  Louisville    

K2  Kenton  County  Schools 

4,  830.  31      Pike  County  Schools 

2.  729.  81  LomsiANA 

Louisiana  St.  University 

4,  884.  22      Louisiana  Tech.  University 

Northeast  Louisiana  Univer- 
8,163.03  sity 

Southern     Unit     Agricultural 

2.783.06  Southern   Branch. 

3  506  11  University  of  N.O.  New  Or- 
leans   

3,371.23     University  of  Southwestern 

Delgado  Vocational  Technical 

7,626.00  ^°"^e^ 

5  014  90      Pres-Acadia         Par         School 

Board 

14,307.60      Pres       Bossier      Par      School 

2.097.83  Board 

Pres-Caddo  Par  School  Board. 
9,  125. 38      Pres-Calcasieu      Par      School 

Board 

2,541.13      pres-E      Baton      Rouge      Par 

74.         School  Board 

4,015.74      pres-Iberia  Par  School  Board_ 
13  122  43      Pres-Jefferson       Par       School 

Board 

2, 989. 64      Pres-Lafayette      Par      School 

Board   

8, 716. 43      Pres-Lafousche     Par     School 

2,691.99  Board 

Pres-Livingston  Par  School 
2.975   61  Board    

2.  969.  96      pres-Orleans        Par        School 
3,223.29  Board 

Pres-Quachita      Par      School 

3,013.80  Board   

Pres- Rapids        Par        School 

2,858.55  Board   

2, 288  60      Pres-St.    Bernard   Par   School 

Board 

2, 554. 59     pres-St.    Landry    Par    School 

Board 

5"  iln  ^n      Pres-St.  Tammany  Par  School 
4.  050.  19 ^ 

2  519  79  ^""'^    

Pres-St.     Mary     Par     School 

3,986.23  Board    

Pres-Tranglpahoa  Par  School 

Board 

2. 007. 67      _        ^        ^  T,        c  ^      , 

11  336  57      Pfes-Terrebonne    Par    School 

Board 

3.  086    12  MAINE 

4.  459.  95      University  of  Maine  at  Orono. 
18,340.89     University     of     Maine,     Port- 

12.667.55         '"""^   

2,  425.  69  MARYLAND 

17.899.98      Anne     Arundel     Community 

College    

2,  306.  66  Catonsville  Community  Col- 
lege   

2.  629.  66     Community  College  of  Baltl- 
2,986.70  more    

Essex  Community  College 

Montgomery  College 

4.  775.  00     Prince    George's    Community 

2.676.26  College    

2.  951.  24      Morgan  State  University 

Towson   State   University 

2,238.70     University  of  Maryland 

7.961   28      Allegany        County        Public 

Schools   

6.  077.  79     Anne  .Arundel  County  Schools 
5,761.11  Superintendent  Public 

Schools   

4.  731.  18     Baltimore  City  Public  Schools 
2.100  73  Superintendent    


U,  1980 

$6.  917.  87 

23,910.81 
2.216.61 
3,  227.  73 

13.310.31 
2,551.31 

2,  549. 63 

2,  312.  83 

4.091.51 
3,951.95 

2.  897.  G!) 
2.082.31 

3,  404.  06 
9,072.  41 

6.  695.  29 

13.051.02 
2,903.05 

12.  687.  59 

5.  188.75 

3,419.86 

2.  262.  18 
16.  810  44 

3.  662.  55 

4.  976.  69 

2,  195.  85 

3,  736.  26 
3,626.05 

2.  699.  31 
2.806.  19 

4,  069.  33 

3,  634.  40 
2,650.43 

2.  122.  58 

3.  113.42 

2.  930.  88 

3, 075  95 

4.  857  48 

3,  738.  50 

2,  025.  23 
4.918.97 

15.660.63 

3.  656.  24 

18,254  17 
36.  712.  72 


May  U,  1980 

Superintendent.        Baltimore 

County  Public  Schools 

Carrol  County  Public  Schools- 
Cecil  County  Public  Schools.. 
Charles         County         Public 

Schools   

Frederick        County       Public 

Schools   

Harford         County         Public 

Schools   

Howard         County         Public 

Schools 

Montgomery    County    Public 

Schools   

Prince  George's  County,  Pub- 
lic Schools 

St.     Mary's     County     Public 

Schools   

Washington     County     Public 

Schools   

Wicomico       County       Public 

Schools  

MASSACHUSETTS 

Nauset  Regional  School  Dis- 
trict   

Downey  Elementary  School. . 

Brockton  High  School 

King  Phillip  Regional  School 

District 

Peabody   Public  Schools 

Olny    School 

Lee  School 

Hart-Dean  School 

Marshall  School 

MICHIGAN 

Central  Michigan  University 
Eastern    Kiichigan    University 

Ferris  Stale  College 

Grand  Valley  State  Colleges. _ 

Michigan  State  University 

Northern  Michigan  University 

Oakland  University 

Unlversitv  of  Michigan 

Wayne  State  University 

Western  Michigan  University. 

Delta  College 

Grand  Rapids  Community 

College 

Henry  Ford  Community 

College 

Jackson  Community  College.  . 
Kalamazoo  Valley  Community 

College 

Lansing  Community  College.  . 
Macomb  Community  College 
C.  S.  Mott  Community  College 
Oakland    Community    College 

Schoolcraft   College.' 

Washtenaw  Communitv 

College 1 

\Vayne  Community  College 

Albion  Public   Schools 

.Ann  Arbor  Public  Schools 

Battle  Creek  Public  Schools.. 

Bay  City  Public  Schools 

Benton  Harbor  Area  Schools. 
Birmingham  City  School  Dis- 
trict     

Dearborn  City  School  Dis- 
trict     

Detroit  City  School  Dis- 
trict     

East  Detroit  City  School  Dis- 
trict     

Farmington      Public      School 

District    

Flint  City  School  District 

Grand     Rapids     Citv     School 

District    

Grosse  Pointe  Public  Schools. 

Highland     Park     Community 

Schools    

Huron  Valley  Schools 

Jackson  Public  Schools 

Kalamazoo  City  School  Dis- 
trict     
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$27. 338  43 

4.  874.  50 
3.217.  10 

4,278.52 

5.  666.  17 
8,  104.  63 

6.  138  37 
27.  175.  08 
33,654.  63 

2,970-50 
5.401.48 
3,  168.  84 


2.  899.  78 

2,  302.  90 
7,  033.  24 

2,258.40 
2,586.75 
3,691.  10 
3.850.  12 
2,077.62 

3.  145.06 


4,987.  62 

5.665.94 

3.096.69 

2.350.42 

13.637.  72 

2,596.37 

3.018.76 

14,012.  11 

10.453.75 

6.  556  54 

2,851.67 

2,342  94 

5.  284  70 
2.  028.  09 

2,023.  11 
5.708.65 
7.803.  14 
2.819.57 

6.  232.  97 
2,952.05 

2.  327.  04 
4.866  05 
2,  151.75 
4,  151.  83 

2,  151.  75 

3,  377.  98 

2,  336.  80 

2.646.82 

3.  706.  84 
54.021.95 

2.  162.  96 

3.  159.78 
8.703.  10 

8.  945.  15 
2.  349.  68 

2,035.85 
2,517.33 

2,  602.  46 

3,  544.  00 


Lansing  Public  Schools $7.  001.  59 

Lapeer  Community  Schools..  2,067.33 

Livonia   Public   Schools 6.324.33 

Midland    Public    Schools 2.608.19 

Monroe   Public   Schools 2,070.91 

Plymouth  Canton  Commu- 
nity   School 3,852.54 

Pontlac  City  School  Dis- 
trict      5.118.60 

Port      Huron      Area      School 

trict 3,642.93 

Portage  Public  School  Dis- 
trict     2.357.31 

Rochester  Community  Col- 
lege    2.514.94 

Roseville  Community  Schools.  2.  340.  86 
City  of  Royal  Oak  School  Dis- 
trict     2.737.92 

Saginaw  City  School  District.  4.367.89 
Southfield  Public  School  Dis- 
trict     2.693.80 

Taylor  School  District 4.630.45 

Traverse  City  School  District.  2.  358.  51 

Troy  Public  School  District..  2.843.32 

Utica  Community  Schools 6,  827.  74 

Walled      Lake      Consolidated 

Schools    2.659.70 

Warren  Communitv  Schools..  6,  996.  58 

Waterford  School  District 3,936.49 

Wayne-Westland   Community 

Schools    5,304.37 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis     Special     School 

District  No.  1 12,  107.  54 

Anoka     Independent     School 

District  No  4 8,  104.  62 

Burnsville  Independent  School 

District  No.   191 2,752.57 

Rosemont  Independent  School 

District   No    196 2,758.41 

Bloomington         Independent 

School  District  No.  271 4,  757.  21 

Edlna     Independent     School 

District  No   273 2,  232  88 

Hopkins   Independent  School 

District  No   274 2,  088.  42 

Osseo      Independent     School 

District  No.  279 3,722.90 

Roblnsdale  Independent 

School  District  No  281 5,  501.  33 

Rochester  Independent  School 

District   No    535 3.698.03 

Moundsview  Indet^endent 

School  District  No   621 3.585.30 

North  St  Paul-Maplewood  In- 
dependent   School    District 

No.    622 2.694.43 

Roseville  Independent  School 

District   No.   623 2.618.77 

White  Bear  Lake  Independent 

School  District  No   624 2.380.89 

St.   Paul   Independent   School 

District    No.    625 9.  074  44 

Duluth    Independent    School 

District  No.  709 4,  611.  99 

St    Cloud  Independent  School 

District   No.   742 2.884.33 

South  Washington  Area  Inde- 
pendent School  District  No. 

833    2,643.15 

Stillwater  Independent  School 

District   No.   834 2.169.66 

University  of  Minnesota 24.  798.  88 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn  State  University 2,542.  10 

Gulf     Coast     Junior     College 

District 2.048  73 

Mississippi  State  University..  2,559.47 

University  of  Mississippi 2.  488.  34 

University         of         Southern 

Mississippi    2.  438  30 

De  Soto  County  School  District  2,  154  66 
Jackson        Separate        School 

District   4,618.84 


MISSOtTSI 

Central  Missouri  Stale  Uni- 
versity    

Florissant  Valley  Community 

College 

Forest  Park  Community  Col- 
lege   

St.  Louis  Community  College. 
Southeast  Missouri  State  Uni- 
versity     

Southwest       Missouri      State 

University 

University  of  Missouri  at  Co- 
lumbia   

University  of  Missouri.  Kansas 

City 

University     of     Missouri.     St. 

Louis 

Columbia  School  District  93.. 

St.  Joseph  School  District 

North  Kansas  City  District  74. 

R-Xll    Springfield 

C-1   Hickman  MlUs 

C-2  Raytown 

Inde|>endence  School  District 

30 

Kansas   City   School    District 

33 

C-6  Pox 

Hazel  wood  School  District 

R-U    Ferguson -Florissant 

R-Vl    Rockwood 

R-IX  Mehlvllle 

Parkway 

MONTAKA 

University  of  Montana 

Montana  State  University 

Great  Palls  SD  N.  1 

Great  Palls  SD  A 

Billings  Elementary  SD 

Billings  Elementary  SD 

NEBRASKA 

University  of  Nebraska — 
Lincoln    

University  of  Nebraska — 
Omaha 

Lincoln  Public  School 

NEVADA 

Clark  County  School  District 
(Las  Vegas) 

Washoe  County  School  Dis- 
trict   (Reno) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

University  of  New  Hampshire. 
School    Department.    City    of 

Manchester 

School    Department,    City    of 

Nashua 

NEW    JERSEY 

Bergemfield  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  

Carlstadt-East  Rutherford  Re- 
gional Board  of  Education. 

Hackensack  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     ' 

Lenape  Regional  High  School 
Board  of  Education 

Willingboro  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     

Bellmawr  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     

Caldwell-West  Caldwell  Board 
of  Education 

Cedar  Grove  Board  of  Edu- 
cation     

West  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation     

Hamilton  Township  Board  of 
Education     

SayreviUe  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     

Butler  Board  of  Education 

Montville  Township  Board  of 
Education     

Lakewood  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     


11201 

$3,047  60 

2.  535.  03 

3.  238.  42 
3.  308.  06 

2,  374.  84 
3.465  81 
7,491.55 

3,  934  85 

3,  967  69 

2.  279  71 

3.  030.  14 

4.  052  71 

4,  930  06 
2.455.  18 
2,  393.  24 

2.  809.  17 

9.  419  21 

2.  025.  24 
4.517.79 

3.  615  85 
2.  126  98 
2.  475.  69 
4  992  82 

2.  886  52 

3.  422  49 
2.  152  44 
2.  157  67 
2.  443  60 

2.  339.  76 

5,  446  64 

3.  678.  98 
5.331.  18 

16.  698  72 

6.  166  70 

5.048.81 
3.283.71 

2,  322.  82 

3.  198  05 
3.  099.  04 
4,661.41 
5.236  47 

3,  672.  23 
2.010.80 
2.  340.  55 
2,  344. 51 
3,141.88 

4.  193  62 

7.  235  86 
2,  199.  32 

4.318  54 

4,  427.  20 


11202 


Toms  River  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   

Wayne     Township     Board     of 

Frill  •'Sit  inn 
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Uniondale  Union  Free  School 
$4.  552.  55  District 

Utica  City  School  District 

11    673   52      Vestal  rpntral   Srhnnl 


Cleveland  State  University $15.  593.  32 

$2,706.20      Kent   State  University 20.  253  90 

3,661.61      Miami  University 19,162   78 

9.    fi91     .It?        r»Viir>     Tlnivprsitv  22    .liR?    flfi 


May  lU,  IB 80 


Erie  City  School  District 

Connellsville  Area  School  Dis- 
trict     
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$3,849.43     Piano  ISD $2,912.34 

Carrollton — Farmes  Br 2.  077.  42 

2,044    17      Dallas   ISD 22.70190 


WASHINGTON 

Auburn  School  District  408.  . 
Bellevue  School  District  405. 


11203 


$2.  172.  93 
5.766.47 


11202 
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Toms  River  Board  of  Educa- 
tion   

Wayne  Township  Board  of 
Education     

Hillsborough  Township  Board 
of  Education 

Scotch  Plains-Fanwood  Board 
of  Education 

Union  Township  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation    

Rutgers   State    University 

Mercer  County  Community 
College     

NEW    MEXICO 

University  of  New  Mexico — Al- 
buquerque     

New  Mexico  State  Univei^lty — 
Las  Cruces 

Albuquerque  School  District 

Gallup    School    District 

Las  Cruces  School  District 

Santa  Fe  School  District 

NEW    YORK 

Arlington  Central  School  Dis- 
trict     

Auburn  Enlarged  City  School 
District    

Baldwin  Public  Schools 

Bethpage  Union  Free  School 
District   

Central  Islip  P\ibllc  Schools. _ 

Central  Square  Central 
Schools 

Cheek towaga-Maryvale  Union 
Free  School  District 

Clarkstown  Central  School 
District    

Co-ning-Painted  Post  Area 
School   District 

Deer  Park  Union  Free  School 
District    

Fave^'eville-Manllus  Central 
School    District 

City  School  District  of  Glen 
Cove  

Greece  Central  School  Dis- 
trict     

Hicksville  Union  Free  School 
District    

Hilton  Central  Schools 

Horseheads  Central  School 
District    

Huntington  Union  Free  School 
District    

Jericho  Union  Free  School 
District    

Lakeland  Central  School  Dis- 
trict of  Scrub  Oak 

Liverpool  Central  Schools 

Mahopac  Central  School  Dis- 
trict     

Mamaroneck  Union  Free 
School    District 

Ma;sapequa  Union  Free  School 
District    

Mineola  Union  Free  School 
District    

Mon'oe-Woodbury  Central 
School    District 

Monticello  Central  School 
District    

Northport-East  Northport 

Union  Free  School  Distrlct. 

Pittsford  Central  School 

Plalnedge  Uni^n  Free  School 
District    

Rochester  City  School  Dis- 
trict     

Rush-Henrietta  Central 
School    District 

Sewanhaka  Central  High 
School    District 

South  Huntington  Union  Free 
School    District 

Sweet  Home  Central  School 
Dtstrict    

Thr.'e  Village  Central  School 
District    


$4.  552.  55 

11.673.52 

2,178.95 

3.713.  13 

5.113.58 
41.752.69 

3,  297.  95 

6,  403.  00 

3,953.87 
15,619.48 
2.485.  13 

2.  926.  23 
2.225.28 

3.  028.  75 

2.  688  46 

3.  036.  69 

3.  574  41 
3,  662.  99 

2.  582.  50 

2,  672.  97 

5.  734.  73 

3,539.48 

3,012.73 

2.285.81 

2.324.20 

4.501.39 

3.  307.  94 
2.  579.  02 

2,  347.  57 

3.  687.  02 
3.  423.  95 

3.  609.  06 

4.  828.  45 

3,  606.  23 
2,  153.  57 

5.  632.  45 

2.  280.  94 

3.  495.  25 
2.096.  15 

5.  323.  48 

6.  484.  86 

2,  292.  10 
8.  906.  18 
3,871.04 

4.  552.  50 

3.  997.  85 
3.  142.84 
6,  098. 14 


Unlondale  Union  Free  School 

District $2,  706.  20 

Utlca  City  School  District 3,  661.  61 

Vestal  Central  School 2.621.52 

Wantagh   Union   Free  School 

District    2,339.81 

Watertown  City  School  Dis- 
trict      2.630.56 

West    Seneca    Central    School 

District    2,160.42 

State  University  Construction 

Fund    347,225.77 

NORTH   CAROLINA 

East     Carolina     University — 

Greenville 2,376.12 

North  Carolina  State — Ra- 
leigh    3,520.11 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Chapel  Hill 3,961.66 

Central  Piedmont  Community 

College 5,553.56 

Alamance  County 2,118.44 

Buncombe  County 3,874.  14 

Burke  County 2,206  14 

Caldwell  County 2,  379.  46 

Catawba  County 2,  081.  45 

Cumberland   County 5,750.70 

Davidson  County 2,642.55 

Durham  County 2,715.26 

Forsyth  County 7,  050.  21 

Gaston  County 5,603.33 

Guilford  County 4,  134.  52 

Greensboro  County 4,311.99 

Johnston  County 2.451.22 

Mecklenburg  County 12.  586.  30 

New  Hanover  County 3,352.42 

Onslow  County 2,497.46 

Randolph  County 2,256.53 

Robeson  County 2.  130  24 

Rowan   County 2.332.11 

Wake  County 8.  849.  44 

Wayne    County 2,282.84 

Wilson   County 2,121.63 

NORTH   DAKOTA 

University  of  North  Dakota..  3.028.  14 

North  Dakota  State  University  2,  438,  76 

Bismarck  School   District 3.908.60 

Fargo    School    District 3,716.93 

Grand  Forks  School  District 3,  809.  63 

Mlnot   School    District 3.485  86 

OHIO 

Akron  City  School  District 9.524.57 

Austlntown  Schools 2.  506  79 

Bedford  School  District 2,547.35 

Berea  City  School  District 7.  291.  69 

Boardman  School  District 2,684.31 

Brecksvllle-Broadview 2.075.16 

Canton  Board  of  Education..  3.275.  19 
Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  19.  205.  71 
Cleveland    Board    of     Educa- 
tion    25.  598  40 

Columbus  School  District 24.605.08 

Cuyahoga  Falls  Board  of  Edu- 
cation    2.895.22 

Dayton  Public  Schools 14,197.45 

Hamilton  City  School  District  3,  770.  00 

Lima  City  Board  of  Education  2.  951.  16 

Lorain  City  School  District,.  7.032.91 
Mad    River   Township   School 

District     2.474.75 

Marietta  Board  of  Education.  2.  231.  68 

Marlon  City  Schools 2.315.77 

North  Olmsted  City  Board  of 

Education 2.361.31 

Northwest   Local    Board 

(Cincinnati)     3.229.84 

Shaker  Heights  Board  of  Edu- 
cation      4.002  92 

South   EucUd-Lyndhurst 2.784.16 

Sylvanla  Board  of  Education.  2.081.  78 

Washington  Local   Schools 3,124.00 

Wayne  Board  of  Education 2,  036.  75 

West   Clermont   School 

District    2,  098  83 

Willoughby-Eastllke    City 4.  258  26 

Worthlngton  City  Schools 2.  346.  01 

University  of  Akron 8,101.44 

Bowling  Green  University 18,892  07 

University  of  Cincinnati 20,  979.  97 


Cleveland  State  University $15,  593.  32 

Kent   State  University 20.  253  00 

Miami  University 19.162.78 

Ohio   University 22,587.96 

Ohio   State   University 50,962  31 

University  of  Toledo.. 7,  2E3.  28 

Wright   State  University 3,  209.  66 

Youngstowii  State 

University 4,760.29 

Cuyahoga  C.C.D...-. 8.456.08 

Avon  Lake  Board  of  Educa- 
tion      2,468.95 

OKLAHOMA 

Central  State  University 2.  602.  78 

Oklahoma  State  University.-.  4,  308.  87 

University  of  Oklahoma 4,  080.  67 

Lawton  School  District 3,421.  62 

Moore  School  District 2,  185.  34 

Midwest  City  School  District.  3,  349.  09 
Oklahoma    City    School    Dis- 
trict      8,952.77 

Putnam  City  School  District..  3,  662.  47 

Tulsa  City  School  District 11,  472.  76 

OREGON 

Portland  Community  College.  2,731.70 

Clackamas  County  School  Dis- 
trict   12 2,718.20 

Lane  County  School  District..  4, 132.  40 

Marlon  County  School  District 

24   J 4.392.71 

Multnomah     County     School 

District     1 11.959.18 

Washington     County     School 

District   48 —  .  4.070.54 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bloomsburg  State  College 2,934.86 

California  State  College 2,  541.  54 

Clarion  State  College 2,590.27 

Edinboro  State  College 3,  466.  00 

Indiana  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania    5,473.44 

Kutztown   State   College 2,710.38 

MUlersville   State   College 3.080.56 

Shlppen^burg  State  College..  2,835.42 
Slippery  Rock  State  College..  3,  125.85 
West  Cnester  State  College..  4,575.56 
Pennsylvania     State     Univer- 
sity"   .33.583.47 

Temple    University.. 17.204.50 

Univer!:ity  of  Pittsburgh 17.204.00 

Bucks     County     Community' 

College    3,394.63 

Community   College    of   Alle- 

gheiiy     7,875.18 

Community  College  of  Phila- 
delphia      5,279.00 

Community  College  of  Dela- 
ware County 2.395.31 

Harrlsburgh  Area  Community 

College     2.285.07 

Montgomery  County  Commu- 
nity College 3.063.34 

Northampton     County     Area 

Community    College 2,117.21 

Allegheny  County  Schools. -.  13.080.71 
Pennsylvania      Hills      School 

District    2.914.67 

Armstrong  School  District 2.459.79 

Reading   School   District 3.256.60 

Altoona  Are?,  School  District.  2.933.03 
Eensalem     Township     School 

District     2.128.32 

Centennial    School    District..  2.757.61 
Central     Bucks    School     Dis- 
trict      3,001.11 

Council  Rock  School  District.  2.293.03 
Neshaminy  School  District..  2.645.92 
Pennsburg  School  District. ..  2.878.72 
Butler  Area  School  District..  2.801.46 
West  Chester  Area  School  Dis- 
trict      2,741.80 

West  Shore  School  District...  2,205.32 
Central   Dauphin   School   Dis- 
trict      2.767.04 

Karri  sburg  City  School  Dis- 
trict     2.474.58 

Che=ter-Up)and    School    Dis- 
trict 2.  475.  09 
Upper  Darby  School  District..  2.  493  19 


Ma7j  U,  1980 
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Erie  City  School  District $3,  849.  43 

Connellsvllle  Area  School  Dis- 
trict      2,044.17 

Chambersburg     Area     School 

District    2, 323  37 

Scranton  City  School  District.  3.  010.  29 

Lancaster  School   District 2.579.12 

AUentown  City  School  Dis- 
trict      3.906.29 

Hazelton  Area  School  District.  2.  638.  27 

Wilkes-Barre  Area  School  Dis- 
trict      2.553.11 

Williamport  Area  School  Dis- 
trict      2.238.21 

Mifflin  County  School  District  2.  157.  13 

Abington  School  District 2.128.57 

North  Penn  School  District..  2.  598.  50 

Bethlehem  Area  School  Dis- 
trict      3,622.24 

Easton  Area  School  District..  2,036.52 

Philadelphia  City  School  Dis- 
trict      62,321.36 

Warren  County  School  District  2,  331.  02 

Hempfield  Area  School  Dis- 
trict      2.576.06 

Bristol  Township  School  Dis- 
trict      2.713.49 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Rhode  Island  College 2.852.70 

Rhode  Island  Junior  Col- 
lege    3.  206,  19 

Pawtucket    2,366.79 

Cranston    2,896  82 

East      Providence 2,  090  28 

University  of  Rhode  Island 4,  391  92 

Providence      4.439.99 

Warwick      3.900.39 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Clemson       University 2.689.18 

University  of  South  Caro- 
lina       5.365.04 

Aiken  School  District 3,  373  96 

Berkeley   County    Schools 3.236.15 

Charleston   County   Schools..  7.  202.  39 

Florence    School    District 2,199.55 

Greenville    County    Schools..  4.  829  78 

Horry     County ^.  2.874,66 

Richland  School  District  No,  1  4,  760.  88 

York   School   District   No.   3..  2,057.39 

SOUTH  DAKOT.^ 

Siou.ic  Falls  Srhor'l  District...  4.  445  68 

Rapid  City  School  District...  3,483,02 

TENNESSEE 

East  Tennessee  State  Univer- 
sity    2.517,19 

Memphis  State   University...  5,362.61 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Uni- 
versity     2.613,36 

University      of      Tennessee — 

Knoxviile    7,685.20 

Blount  County  School  Dis- 
trict     2.062.02 

Davidson  County  School  Dis- 
trict     14,231.23 

Hamilton  County  School  Dis- 
trict      4.059,40 

Knox  County  School  Dis- 
trict     .' 5,245.26 

Montgomery    County    School 

District    2,907.65 

Rutherford     County     School 

District    2.414.45 

Shelby  County  School  Dis- 
trict     4.518.48 

Sullivan  County  School  Dis- 
trict      3.613-78 

Summer  County 3.  426.  52 

Chattanooea  Schools 5.  512.  59 

Knoxviile  Schools 5,  780  64 

Memphis  Schools 22.428.48 

TEXAS 

Killeen   ISD 2.755.31 

Harlandale  tsD 2.  975  87 

Edgewood  ISD 3,  264,  79 

San  Antonio  fSD 10,  784  84 

North  East   ISD 5.595,19 

Northslde  ISD 5.  060  56 

Brownsville  ISD 3,925.91 


Piano  ISD...   .   . 

$2,912,34 

Carrollton — Farmes  Br 

2.077,42 

Dallas  ISD 

22.701.90 

Garland   ISD 

4.880.61 

Grand  Prairie  ISD 

2. 281   96 

Irving   ISD 

4.  111.63 

Mesquite    ISD 

3.  337.  07 

Richardson   ISD 

6,219.61 

Ector  County  ISD 

3,  929.  63 

El  Paso  ISD 

10,267.34 

Ysleta  ISD 

7.  146.  55 

Fort  Bend  ISD 

2,202.61 

Clear  Creek  ISD 

2,785.30 

Aldine  ISD 

5,383.01 

Cvpress-Fairbanks  ISD 

2.487.99 

North  Forest  ISD          

2.957.98 

Goose  Creek  ISD - 

2.  508.  30 

Houston  ISD 

34.226.65 

Pasadena  ISD 

6,  108- 21 

Spring  Branch  ISD 

6,  630.  92 

McAUen   ISD 

2.  508.  30 

Port   Arthur   ISD 

2.  158.64 

Lubbock  ISD 

5,  537.  63 

Waco  ISD 

2,  625.  47 

Midland  ISD 

2.659.93 

Conroe   ISD 

2.542.94 

Corpus  Chrlstl  ISD     

6,734.49 

AmarlUo  ISD 

4,439.  12 

Tyler  ISD 

2,709.85 

Arlington  ISD 

4.886.01 

BirdviUe  ISD 

2.  606.  65 

Fort  Worth  ISD 

12,071.  12 

Hurst-Euless-Bedford  ISD 

2.  872.  48 

Abilene  ISD 

3.  057.  09 

San  Angelo  ISD 

2.498.05 

Austin  ISD                                

9,  840.  01 

Victoria    ISD 

2,166.28 

Laredo  ISD .. 

3,691.  38 

Wichita  Falls  ISD 

2,  638.  32 

TTTAH 

University  of  Utah 

7,437.09 

Utah  State  University 

3,265.99 

Weber  State  College 

3,025.44 

Utah  Technical  College 

2,  236.  98 

Davis  School  District 

8.004.99 

Granite  School  District 

13,294.15 

Jordan   School   District 

8,  632.  08 

Nebo  School  District 

2,  486  54 

Weber  School  District 

4,347.98 

Salt    Lake    City    School    Dis- 

trict    

6,401.71 

Ogden  School  District 

2.644.91 

Provo  School  District 

2,056.15 

VERMONT 

University  of  Vermont 

3.  754.  00 

VIRGINIA 

George  Mason  University 

2,  192.  28 

Old  Dominion   University 

3.  876.  98 

University  of  Virginia 

5,  199.87 

Virginia  Commonwealth  Uni- 

versity   

4,  368.  58 

Virginia  Polytechnic 

4,  862.  93 

North     Virginia     Community 

College 

6.  783.  28 

Tidewater     Community    Col- 

lege                     .     

2,  973.  15 

Arlington  Schools 

3,114.08 

Augusta  Schools 

2.  067.  B3 

Chesterfield    Schools 

5,  850.  58 

Fairfax  Schools. 

23,  024.  93 

Hanover  Schools 

2,038.21 

Henrico   Schools 

6,213.80 

Henry  Schools 

2.  290.  29 

Loudoun  Schools 

2.  557.  65 

Pitsylvania  Schools , 

2.  646.  16 

Prince  William  Schools 

2.915.  17 

Roanoke    Schools 

2.917.  19 

Tazewell    Schools 

2.  022.  02 

.Alexandria    Schools 

2.210.99 

Chesapeake  Schools 

4.  830.  83 

Hampton     Schools 

4.  847.  02 

Lynchburg    Schools 

2.059.92 

Newport  News  Schools 

5.210.25 

Norfolk  Schools..   . 

7.  682.  15 

Portsmouth    Schools 

3,722.39 

Richmond  Schools 

6.  174  79 

Roanoke    Schools 

3, 180  87 

Virginia  Beach  Schools 

10.221.95 

WASHINGTON 

Auburn  School  District  408- ,  - 
Bellevue  School  District  405.. 
Central     Valley    School    Dis- 
trict 356.. 

Clover  Park 

School  District  400 

Edmonds  School  District  16.. 

Everett  School   District  2 

Evergreen      School      District 

205    

Federal    Way    School    District 

210    

Hlghllne  School  District  401.- 
Kennewick     School      District 

17    

Kent  School  District  415 

Lake  Washington  School  Dis- 
trict   414 

Longvlew  School  District  122. 
North    Thurston   School    Dis- 
trict  3 

Northshore     School     District 

417    

Puyallup  School  District  3 — 
Renton  School  District  403... 
Richland  School  District  400. 

Seattle  School  District  1 

Shoreline  School  District  412. 
South  Kitsap  School  District 

402    

Spokane  School  District  81 

Tacoma  School  District  10 — 
Vancouver  School  District  37. 

Yakima  School  District  7 

State  of  Washington  RE  In- 
stitutions of  Higher  Educa- 
tion     

WEST   VIRGINIA 

West   Virginia   University 

Marshall    University 

Cabell  County  Schools 

Kanawha  County  Schools 

Mercer  County  Schools 

Raleigh   County  Schools 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin — 
Madison    

University  of  Wisconsin — Eau 
Claire    

University  of  Wisconsin — La- 
CroGse    

University  of  Wisconsin — Osh- 
kosh    

University  of  Wisconsin — 
Green  Bay 

University  of  Wisconsin — Me- 
nomonie  

University  of  Wisconsin— Mil- 
waukee     

University  of  Wisconsin — Ke- 
nosha     

University  of  Wisconsin — 
Platteville    

University  of  Wisconsin — 
River    Falls 

University  of  Wisconsin — 
Stevens  Point 

University  of  Wisconsin — Su- 
perior   

University  of  Wisconsin — 
Whitewater   

Appleton  Joint  School  Dis- 
trict  

Ashwaubenon  Public  Schools. 

Cudahy  Public  Schools 

E^au  Claire  Board  of  Educa- 
tion     

Elmbrook  Schools 

( Joint  Common  School  Dis- 
trict No.  21) 

DC.  Everest  Area  Schools 
(Joint  School  District  No. 
1) 

Kenosha  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict No.   1 

Marshfield  Public  Schools 

Board  of  Education  (Joint 
School  District  No.  1) 
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$2.  172.93 
5.766.47 

2.910.40 

3.  697.  45 
5,  963.  99 
3.  100.47 

3.  632.  59 

4.  086  34 

5.  263  33 

2,  666.  52 
4.  226.  30 

4.583  38 

2.  134.49 

2.121.24 

3.381.73 
3.065.48 
3.745.  17 

2,  259.  35 
15,620.33 

3,  127.  25 

2,063.  18 
8,  161.01 
8,347.  10 
4.468  06 
3.091.46 


64. 266.  22 

5.414.09 
2,824.91 
2,936.71 
6,824.93 
2.  173.03 
2,689.32 


24.  307.  87 
2.677.48 
2. 879.  96 
4.  998.  30 

2,  606.  52 

3,  333.  39 
8.329.14 
2,664.  17 

3.  Ib6.  30 
2,986.34 

4.  500.  45 

2,216.96 

4,  867.  76 

16.  184.77 
3.791.22 
2.  663. 63 

6.  163  91 
18.  109.  07 

4.  076.  90 

10.  392. 74 
2.  588  78 

2,699  75 
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$40. 253. 39    benefits    of    treble    damage     antitrust 


8.  592.  61 
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State  attorneys  general  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  State  and  on  be- 
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I  would  say  this  amendment  should  be     issue  we  inevitably  stand  to  lose  face 
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Boardof  School  Directors-Mii-  middlemen  are  permitted  to  reap  the  state  attorneys  general  to  bring  an  ac- 

waukee  $40,253.39  benefits    of    treble    damage     antitrust  tion  on  behalf  of  the  State  and  on  be- 

^m^umfi^^hTOi  Dismct  awards,   and  it  is  also   absurd   that  a  half  of  the  State  itself  and  on  behalf  of 

No.  1 14.796.95  filibuster  is  being  Conducted  against  this  citizens  who  are  indirect  purchasers. 

Joint  Union  High  School  Dis-  proconsumer  amendment  to  keep  it  from  Let  me  tell  Senators  some  things  it 

trict  No  1-., 2.074.82  being  called  up  while  the  anticonsumer  does  not  do.  The  amendment  does  not. 

West  AUis  Schools 9.248  24  bill  is  pending  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  for  example,  permit  consumers  to  sue 

Monona  Grove  Public  Schools.  2. 284  88  Who  owns  the  Senate?  Whose  Senate  antitrust  violators  on  their  own  behalf.  It 

Grafton  Public  Schools ,'t^Httl  ^  'h's?  Do  the  people  not  have  an  op-  should,  but  it  does  not  in  an  effort  to 

JanesvlUe  Public  Schools 14.046.05 *. ■»        x        .  .i.    .                    ,          ^  .t.      ■              ,i    j 

Kiel  Area  Schools  2  373  27  Portunity    to    have    their    amendments  compromise  the  issue.  It  does  not  per- 

Muskego-N'omay  Schools.!"  2. 862  64  called  Up  and  only  special  interests  have  mit  small  businessmen  to  sue  on  their 

Neenah  Joint  School  District.  5, 135. 82  an  opportunity  to  be  heard?  I  hope  not.  own  behalf.  It  should,  but  it  does  not  in 

Plymouth   Joint  School   Dis-  The  worst  part  about  this  particular  an  effort  to  compromise  the  issue. 

trict  3.351.35  issue  is  that  one  of  the  Members  of  the  It  permits  onlv  Federal  and  State  anti- 

verona  Area  School  District—  2, 179.  86  Senate  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re-  trust  authorities  to  act  and  authorizes 

ir^°wf,inn«'?^^^h'.^lYV  3-0-8.96  spect,   the  distinguished   Senator  from  them  to  bring  only  two  kinds  of  suits: 

Area   vocational   Technical  &  ▼    j-  .^^    j     «_.,,.,,     ,               ....  -^            ,    ,     .^     r     ....               t. 

Adult    Education    District  Indiana,  finds  himself  in  that  very  dif-  suits  on  behalf  of  citizens  who  are  vic- 

Eau  Claire .'  2.119.13  ^cult  position  Of  being  both  the  author  timized  by  antitrust  violations  and  suits 

North  Central  Technical  insti-  of  the  legislation  as  well  as  a  cosponsor  on  their  own  behalf  when  they  them- 

tute 3.189.16  of  the  Illinois  Brick  amendment.  selves  are  victims  of  antitrust  violations. 

Waukesha  County  Technical  And  the  concern  he  expressed  yester-  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  $0.5  bil- 

Institute 3.980.63  day  was  that  there  might  be  a  filibuster  lion  in  the  claims  currently  pending  in 

WYOMING  and/or  if  Illinois  Brick  were  to  be  at-  State  and  Federal  proprietary  suits.  $0.5 

University  of  Wyoming 2. 967.  81  tached  to  the  bottlers  bill,  it  might  cause  billion  in  overcharges,  but  they  cannot  be 

Laramie  School  District  1 2. 954.  35  it  to  be  defeated.  brought  with  anv  real  eflficacv  by  reason 

Natrona  School  District  1 3.105.07  i  jjo  not  know  if  that  is  so.  It  might  Of  Illinois  Brick.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 

gain  more  strength.  I  think  Illinois  Brick  cannot   tell   you  how  many  more  mil- 

STATE  Totals  Master  KEYANTrrRt-sT  LmcA-  could  onlv  be  attached  if  we  had  a  ma-  lions  or  billions  of  dollars  in  claims  are  at 

TioN  bETTXEMENT  DISTRIBUTION  .^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Senate,  and  I  stake  in  State  parens  suits. 

Ai^kT* ""  *^42'622  a'  do  not  see  whv  it  would  be  defeated  un-  It    is    beyond    me    how    responsible 

Arkansas       '.         102  699  73  '^^^  there  might  be  someone  else  who  spokesmen  for  the  business  community. 

Arizona    .'l.llllll"!""...  149,500  68  then  thinks  he  would  filibuster  against  the  Business  Round  Table,  to  be  precise, 

California  ..".'.V.V.V.."' 1""!  1.617, 080  60  Illinois  Brick.  But  they  are  using  a  clo-  can  oppose  a  mild  measure  Ike  this  one. 

Colorado 188,167.06  ture  motion  to  cut  off  this  amendment  I  remember  when  the  Business  Round 

Connecticut 248.391.79  from  being  Called  up  and  if  that  were  Table  was  talking  about  providing  a  link 

Delaware 80.146.88  the  Case,  then  why  not  use  a  cloture  between  Government  and  the  business 

Florida   419,533.34  motion   to  cut  off  a  filibuster  against  community.  I  remember  when  they  said 

Ha^^aii*  '"' 66  564  92  ^^^^°'-^  Brick?  there  needed  to  be  more  communication, 

Idaho  ..I.III"IIII"II"III  5o!352  25  What  would  Illinois  Brick  do'i' First,  it  that  we  have  to  work  together  for  the 

Illinois  """"miirmri"  832.977.86  would  partlally,  and  I  emphasize  "par-  general  good. 

Indiana.. 43o!  617. 79  tially."  overturn  Illinois  Brick  by  per-  I  remember  when  the  Business  Round 

Iowa   -. 194,0"3. 94  mitting  Federal  and  State  governments  Table  was  moving  in  a  direction   that 

Kansas 157.796. 12  to  sue  for  damages  under  the  antitrust  some  of  us  telt  would  indicate  that  they 

Kentucky  230,405.74  laws  for  themselves  and  on  behalf  of  citi-  would  be  concerned  about  the  total  good. 

Louisiana 258,441.63  ^ens  who  are  indirect  purchasers.  about  the  total  welfare  of  the  Nation, 

Maryland  336  519  34  Second,  It  would  modify  the  Supreme  that  they  would  not  be  just  another  U.S. 

MassachusettsIIIIIIIIIIIIII  372!  329^  03  Courts  ruling  in  the  Hanover  shoe  case.  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  National  As- 

Michigan 792.690.03  allowing  defendants  in  antitrust  cases  to  soc'r-t'on  of  Manufacturers. 

Minnesota 371,619.80  raise  the  pass-on  defense,  therebv  pro-  W9II.  it  did  not  take  very  long.  The 

Mississippi  138.435.45  tecting  themselves  from  duplicative  re-  Business  Round  Table  continued  to  cre- 

Missouri   296.098.62  covery.  ate  and  to  add  to  its  muscle,  and  as  it 

^°J^'^^t* 52.613.44  It  would    also    modify   the    rule    an-  added  to  its  muscle  it  turned  its  back 

Npviri       " """  '47' 07^  II  nounced  in  government  of  India  against  on  the  con.sumers  and  the  public,  on  the 

New  Hampshire"Iirr'rrZr  50  839  96  P^^er.  Inc.  to  limit  recoveries  by  for-  States     and     the     local     governmental 

New  Jersf-y IIIIII""""  427.839.75  Sign  governments  to  no  more  than  actual  agencies. 

New  MexicclIIIlimilllllll  87!  580^  75  damages,  as  opposed  to  treble  damages.  They  talk  about  balancing  the  budget 

New  York 1.724, 168.  90  under  U.S.  law.  at  Business  Round  Table  meetings.  They 

North  Carolina. 315,621.81  It  would  permit  the  Federal  courts  to  talk  about  cutting  down  governmental 

North  Dakota 56,352.57  determine  the  amount  of  plaintiffs'  at-  spending  at  the  Business  Round  Table 

°*^'<~  --- 711.360  88  tornev's  fees  that  can  be  recovered  in  meetings.  They  bring  in  great  speakers. 

Oklahoma 154.012.68  dags  action  cases  in  Government  suits,  and  they  get  people  who  are  specialists 

Fenn-vi^^nia R^«  9il  1  ?  "  "ould  permit  the  courts  to  award  about  how  we  have  to  cut  back  on  the 

Rhod;  Island  "■" " 60  062  16  attorneys  fees  to  prevailing  defendants  public  dollar.  Federal,  State,  and  local. 

South  Carolina.. 147!  997.  59  in  cases  that  plaintiffs  have  brou^rht  in  They  have  some  of  the  finest  orators  on 

South  Dakota 49.849  84  bad  faith  or  vexatiously.  the  subject. 

Tennessee .„.  273.  575  34  Finally,  the  amendment  would  be  ap-  .^""^  "L*"'"'-'  ^7^*"  ^°''^  ?^^^  '^J'?^! 

Texas  760. 250  06  pjjcable  to  all  pending  cases,  with  the  53^1^  ^°  ^g  '"T^^'uf              it.  and  the 

ve^ont"" ■ '^7  fJ  tl  exception  that  the  pass-on  defense  would  ^''""T  ^f™  u  ^^^^^  'I  "^T'^J^^^p^ 

vf^^n^. :::::::::::::::::::  3  ; LI:  -ot  be  permitted  m  direct-purchaser  ^'/,t7iu^iflfT<£i^^^^^^^ 

Washington  328. 819.  52  ^a^es  pending  at  the  time  of  the  enact-  eTu^efsuitT  being  brouXt  agamst  ^or- 

wILon^n        laillll^r.  T    .                  V,            ^v,                .  porations  that  have  willingly  engaged  in 

Wisconsin 431,031.52  Let  me  emphasize.  This   amendment  price-fixing 

Wyoming.... ^^- ^^7.  ^"^  ^s  a  half-way  mea.sure.  It  makes  some  They  ought  to  be  in  the  forefront  of 

Grand  total  15  387  546  89  ^oj^f^romises.   It  takes   care   of   certain  this  legislation  supporting  Illinois  Brick. 

other   problems  that  business  interests  But.  no.  when  it  comes  to  helping  the 

(Mr,     HUDDLESTON    assumed    the  had  concerns  about.  It  corrects  only  some  school  districts  and  the  counties  and  the 

chair.)  of  the  many  inequities  created  by  the  state   governments,   and   making   those 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  it  Illino's  Brick  decision,  but  at  least  it  is  who  have  willfully  engaged  in  overcharg- 

is  absurd  that  average  citizens  must  bear  a  major  step  in  the  right  direction  and  ing  conspiracies  pay  the  piper,  then  they 

the    cost    of    antitrust   violation    while  it  would  permit  the  States  through  their  use  all  of  their  muscle  to  defeat  the 
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legislation,  and  that  is  what  we  find  pres- 
ent in  this  situation. 

This  is  a  mild  amendment  that  I  would 
propose.  It  is  an  amendment  that  has  a 
host  of  supporters : 

The  Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union ;  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Highway  and  Transpor- 
tation OflTicials;  American  Coalition  of 
Citizens  with  Disabilities:  the  American 
Federation  of  State.  County  and  Munic- 
ipal Employees;  the  Arizona  Public  Serv- 
ice Co.:  the  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of 
America:  Citizens  for  Class  Action  Law- 
suits: Common  Cause;  the  Computer  and 
Communications  Industry  Association; 
Congress  Watch;  the  Consumer  Federa- 
tion of  America:  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.;  the  Disability  Rights  Cen- 
ter: the  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
the  Independent  Bankers  Association; 
the  International  A.ssociation  of  Machin- 
ists and  Aerospace  Workers;  the  Inter- 
national Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union;  MCI  Communications  Corp.;  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral; the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties; the  National  A.ssociation  of  Home- 
builders;  the  National  Association  of 
State  Purchasing  Officials:  the  National 
Conference  of  State  Legislatures;  the 
National  Consumers  League;  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Senior  Citizens:  the 
National  Farmers  Union:  the  National 
Governors  Association;  the  National 
Homeowners  Association;  the  National 
Institute  of  Governmental  Purchasing. 
Inc.;  the  National  League  of  Cities;  the 
National  Retired  Teachers  Association; 
the  American  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons; the  National  World  Electric  Co- 
operative Association;  the  Oil,  Chemical, 
and  Atomic  Workers  International 
Union;  the  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  Amer- 
ica; the  Public  Interest  Economic  Cen- 
ter; the  United  Auto  Workers:  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America;  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America;  the 
White  House;  and  the  Women's  Lobby. 

That  is  a  pretty  impressive  list  of  peo- 
ple and  groups  that  support  the  Illinois 
Brick  amendment.  But.  no.  we  cannot 
bring  it  up.  It  is  nongermane.  The  rules 
say.  Senator,  that  you  can  bring  up  a 
nongermane  amendment  prior  to  invok- 
ing cloture.  But,  no.  you  cannot  do  that 
if  there  is  a  pending  amendment  in  the 
first  degree  and  an  amendment  to  that  in 
the  second  degree. 

Yesterday  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  said  "Let  us  adopt  that 
amendment  in  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree. Let  us  adopt  either  one  of  the 
amendments,  the  first  degree  amendment 
or  the  second  degree  amendment  or  both 
of  them."  There  is  no  controversy  about 
those  amendments.  They  are  good 
amendments.  The  authors  do  not  want 
to  adopt  those  amendments,  and  they  do 
not  want  to  adopt  them  becau.se  they 
know  if  they  do  then  I  can  call  up  the 
Illinois  Brick  amendment  prior  to  clo- 
ture being  invoked.  That  is  an  absolutely 
unbelievable  situation,  a  filibuster  being 
conducted  under  the  cloak  of  cloture.  But 
it  IS  just  exactly  the  question  of  man  bites 
dog.  it  is  the  opposite.  Normally  you  use 
cloture  to  cut  off  debate.  Thev  are  using 
cloture  to  keep  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
from  doing  that  which  he  has  a  right  to 
do  under  the  rules  of  this  body 


I  would  say  this  amendment  should  be 
called  up,  would  be  called  up,  and  will  be 
called  up  if  the  author  of  the  first  de- 
gree amendment,  the  author  of  the  sec- 
ond degree  amendment,  see  fit  to  accept 
and  approve  their  amendments.  Their 
amendments  have  been  on  the  floor  for 
better  than  24  hours,  and  nobody  is  op- 
posed to  them.  Why  are  we  not  accepting 
them?  We  are  not  accepting  them  be- 
cause the  business  community  does  not 
want  Illinois  Brick  to  be  brought  up,  and. 
unfortunately,  there  are  people  in  the 
Senate  who  are  willing  to  go  along  with 
that  point  of  view.  Why  do  they  not  go 
along  with  the  rights  of  the  consumers  of 
this  country  and  the  attorneys  general 
and  the  whole  list  of  groups  who  feel 
that  Illinois  Brick  ought  to  have  its  day 
in  court  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  bring  Illinois  Brick  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  for  weeks  and  months. 
But,  no,  we  cannot  do  that.  There  might 
be  a  filibuster. 

Well,  let  there  be  a  filibuster  and  let  us 
vote  cloture  and  bring  it  to  a  head.  I  will 
not  filibuster  against  it,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  filibuster  this  measure  or 
other  measures,  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
rules  are  being  turned  around  so  that  a 
Member  cannot  bring  up  an  amendment 
that  he  has  a  right  to  bring  up, 

I  am  being  blocked  from  doing  so.  This 
amendment  would  not  expose  business  to 
spurious  time-consuming  litigation  gen- 
erated by  unscrupulous  lawyers  and  pro- 
fessional troublemakers.  No,  not  on  your 
life  could  that  occur  because  under  this 
amendment  only  State  and  Federal  anti- 
trust authorities  would  be  able  to  bring 
suits  on  behalf  of  indirect  purchasers. 

No  private  lawyer  can  set  out  to  en- 
rich himself  at  the  expense  of  business. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
actually  think  that  that  is  right.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  lawyers  making  a 
fee.  I  am  worrying  about  the  corporations 
who  engage  in  conspiracies  to  overcharge 
the  American  public  by  their  being 
brought  into  court. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  amendment  that  I  want  to  bring 
up  does  not  go  far  enough.  But,  in  an 
effort  to  compromise  the  issue,  we  ac- 
cepted the  fact  that  only  the  attorneys 
general  would  have  the  right  to  sue. 

There  is  not  any  logical  reason  why 
those  who  are  hurt,  the  consumers,  why 
the  business  groups  that  are  hurt  should 
not  have  a  right  to  see  themselves  and 
that  their  lawyers  should  be  compen- 
sated. I  have  no  quarrel  to  find  with  that. 

Mr.  President.  State  and  Federal  anti- 
trust authorities  have  no  incentive  to 
waste  their  time  and  resources  on  spuri- 
ous suits.  They  will  only  bring  suits  that 
have  merit  if  this  amendment  were  to  be 
adopted.  They  will  bring  those  suits  in 
order  to  redress  the  harm  done  the  in- 
dividual consumers  and.  maybe  even 
more  importantly,  to  deter  future  anti- 
trust violations.  No  deterrent  effect  arises 
from  filing  nonmeritorious,  spurious  suits 
which  are  continually  throwTi  out  of 
court, 

Mr.  President,  we  in  Congress  have  a 
responsibility,  we  have  a  responsibility 
that  we  are  avoiding,  to  the  American 
consumer  to  reverse  the  effects  of  Illinois 
Brick.  If  we  do  not  act  now  on  this  vital 


issue  we  inevitably  stand  to  lose  face 
with  the  American  people — and  right- 
fully so. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  fact  that 
this  Congress  has  been  charged  by  many 
as  being  the  most  anticonsumer  Congress 
in  many  a  year.  This  is  a  Congress  that 
has  not  been  willing  to  adopt  a  consumer 
protection  advocacy  agency.  This  is  a 
Congress  that  has  decimated  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  the  only  major 
agency  that  concerns  itself  with  consum- 
er rights.  This  is  a  Congress  that  would 
have  diflBculty  in  finding  a  single  piece  of 
legislation  of  major  moment  that  Ls  pro- 
consumer. 

We  have  treated  the  American  consum- 
er shabbily,  and  we  are  treating  the 
American  consumer  even  more  shabbily 
today.  We  are  involved  in  a  filibuster 
against  a  proconsumer  amendment  so 
that  we  can  enact  a  piece  of  legislation 
that  is  anticonsumer.  that  provides  an 
exemption  from  the  antitrust  law 

This  legislation  cannot  be  viewed  in 
isolation.  Unfortunately,  over  the  past 
several  years.  Congress — and  the  admin- 
istration— have  demonstrated  the  low 
priority  they  place  on  the  protection  of 
consumer  rights.  Time  and  again  con- 
sumer interests  have  been  sacrificed  for 
the  benefits  of  one  or  another  more 
politically  expedient  cause. 

I  cannot  think  of  any  logical  reason 
under  the  Sun  why  we  should  be  passing 
a  piece  of  legislation  that  says  that  the 
Coca-Cola  Distributing  Co.  of  Mansfield. 
Ohio,  cannot  sell  its  product  for,  10  cents 
or  20  cents  or  50  cents  a  case  less  in 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  That  is  plain  absurd. 

We  want  to  pass  that  legislation,  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  while  a  matter  is  pending  in  the 
Federal  courts,  and  yet  we  are  not  will- 
ing even  to  permit  to  come  to  the  fioor  a 
measure  which  would  be  proconsumer. 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  bring 
actions  under  the  law  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States. 

Consumers  suffered  when  Congress  re- 
fused to  send  a  paltry  $15  million  to 
establish  a  consumer  protection  agen- 
cy. That  agency  would  have  saved  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  for 
the  people  in  this  country.  No.  in  the  in- 
terest of  economy,  we  had  to  save  that 
$15  million  and  not  enact  a  consumer 
protection  agency. 

Consumers  suffered  when  the  Presi- 
tent  decided  that  the  only  possible  way 
to  conserve  energy  was  to  lift  price  con- 
trols and  price  individual  Americans  out 
of  the  energy  market,  deregulate  natural 
gas  prices,  deregulate  jet  fuel,  deregulate 
oil—deregulate  anything  that  makes  the 
oil  companies  richer  and  the  consumers 
poorer.  That  is  the  name  of  the  game. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  we 
had  a  great  victory  this  week,  although 
the  battle  is  not  over,  because  the  Presi- 
dent seems  determined  to  impose  an 
added  10-cents-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline 
in  this  country.  He  talks  about  it  con- 
serving energ>'.  Well,  if  you  look  at  the 
facts,  you  will  find  that  you  might  get  a 
little  bit  of  conservation  for  a  whole  lot 
of  inflation. 

Even  his  own  best  advisers  say  that  It 
will  add  three-quarters  of  a  point  to  1 
percent  on  the  inflation  rate  That  does 
not  seem  to  bother  the  President  and 
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his  advisers.  It  did  not  bother  them  when 
they  told  us  If  we  deregulated  the  price 
of  natural  gas,  we  had  so  much  more  gas 
and  it  really  would  not  cost  much  more 
than  about  an  8-percent  increase. 

Well.  I  can  only  say  to  my  friends  who 
voted  with  the  President  Look  at  the 
record.  You  will  see  that  there  is  not 
any  more  natural  eas,  but  there  is  an 
awful  lot  more  price. 

There  is  more  natural  gas  in  the  inter- 
state market  coming  from  those  oil  com- 
panies that  were  withholding  intrastate 
gas  from  the  interstate  market.  Charles 
Curtis,  the  head  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission,  recently  testi- 
fied that  at  the  end  of  1979  there  was  not 
any  more  natural  gas. 

Then,  the  President  told  us  we  had  to 
deregulate  the  price  of  oil.  I  heard  him 
on  the  tube  tell  us  about  the  fact  that  we 
had  so  much  inflation  that  has  to  do  with 
the  OPEC  oil  prices.  Well.  I  can  only  sug- 
gest to  the  President  that  he  go  back  and 
look  at  the  facts  and  that  he  not  just 
gloss  over  the  reality  of  a  situation,  be- 
cause it  is  the  oil  companies  that  have 
really  joined  and  used  the  OPEC  price 
increases  to  enrich  their  own  pockets. 
Unbelievable  price  increases. 

Where  did  it  come  from?  It  came  from 
decisions  of  the  Department  of  Energy,  so 
many  of  which  were  to  help  the  oil  com- 
panies in  increasing  their  prices.  And 
that  was  before  the  impact  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order  decontrolling  the  price  of  oil. 
I  read  the  other  day  that.  I  think  it 
was  Exxon  that  said— and  decontrol  had 
only  been  in  effect  a  few  month.s — that  it 
was  adding  something  like  $30  million  a 
month  to  their  income  by  reason  of  the 
phased  decontrol  which  has  not  yet  taken 
full  effect. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said,  it  is  very  sad 
to  see  this  administration,  day  in  and  day 
out,  favoring  oil  companies,  favoring  the 
business  community  that  does  not  need 
any  help. 

I  have  no  problem  about  helping  the 
business  community  when  they  are  in 
trouble.  The  auto  industry  is  in  trouble  at 
the  moment.  I  think  we  ought  to  provide 
some  help  for  them.  I  think  we  ought  to 
back  off  some  of  those  imports  that  are 
coming  in.  I  think  we  ought  to  give  the 
industry  a  chance  to  rectify  its  errors  of 
the  past.  But  I  am  sad  to  say  that  I  am 
not  in  agreement  with  the  administra- 
tion here,  either,  because  the  administra- 
tion is  not  willing  to  do  that.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  if  they  do  not.  the  auto 
industry,  much  of  it.  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  hold  its  head  above  water, 

Mr.  President,  I  varied  from  the  sub- 
ject that  is  before  us  today,  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator permit  me  to  interrupt  and  yield  to 
me  to  make  a  comment,  without  his  los- 
ing his  right  to  the  floor  or  without  it 
bemg  counted  as  a  second  speech  for 
either  one  of  us.  on  the  subject  that  he 
has  just  covered?  Since  he  is  returning 
to  the  subject  matter  of  his  previous 
speech.  I  wanted  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  congratulate  him  and  comment  on  the 
merit  of  his  position. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President  I 
have  no  objection.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 


Mr.  BAYH.  Just  a  moment  or  two. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio  I  could  not  agree  more  with  the 
position  he  has  taken  on  the  10  cent 
tax.  It  escapes  my  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  mathematics  and  economics  how 
one  fights  inflation  by  adding  10  cents 
to  the  cost  of  something  as  basic  as 
gasoline. 

In  reviewing  this  with  large  numbers 
of  my  constituents,  and  my  constituents 
are  located  very  much  the  same  as  the 
constituents  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
where  many  of  them  have  to  drive  sig- 
nificant distances  to  get  back  and  forth 
to  work,  this  imposes  a  significant  burden 
upon  them.  I  salute  him  for  his  concern. 

He  and  I  have  been  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  our  efforts  to  try  to  keep  the  OPEC 
pricing  mechanism  from  running  the 
price  of  our  crude  oil  and  our  natural  gas 
through  the  roof.  In  fact,  as  I  recall  the 
last  time  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
confronted  with  this  particular  kind  of  a 
parliamentary  situation  he  was  doing 
battle  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
against  those  who  were  trying  to  keep  us 
from  having  some  influence  in  keeping 
the  price  regulations  on  the  price  of 
natural  gas. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  is  not  10  percent  correct  but  110 
percent  correct.  Nobody  was  more  help- 
ful in  that  battle  than  was  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  am  ver>-  grateful. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  Senator  further,  but  I  want  to  say 
that  I  concur  with  him  wholeheartedly. 
This  is  a  most  unfortunate  policy.  Hope- 
fully, the  President  might  reassess  the 
situation  when  confronted  with  this 
court  order.  I  think  we  have  to  fight  in- 
flation and  you  do  not  fight  that  by  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gasoline  10  cents 
a  gaUon.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
could  speak  much  longer  on  this  subject. 
I  guess  I  can  speak  for  hours  because  I 
feel  so  deeply  about  it.  I>ay  in  and  day 
out  I  see  what  is  happening  here  in  the 
Congress.  I  see  one  House  battling  with 
the  other  House  as  to  which  one  is  going 
to  do  a  better  job  of  dismantling  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  In  the  name 
of  removing  the  heavy  hand  of  Federal 
regulators,  we  will  turn  the  clock  back- 
wards. We  just  do  not  have  a  strong  con- 
sumer agency  in  the  Government  any 
more.  Speaking  of  the  one  that  is  there 
trying  to  do  a  job,  nobody  paid  much  at- 
tention to  it  until  it  started  to  be  effec- 
tive. As  soon  as  that  occurred,  they  de- 
scended upon  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  the  in- 
surance industry,  the  television  industr>-. 
Sunkist  oranges,  any  one  of  a  host  of 
others,  everybody  had  a  special  exemp- 
tion that  they  wanted  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  regulations. 

Most  of  them  got  what  they  wanted, 
though  some  did  not  get  it  entirely.  They 
will  be  back.  They  will  keep  the  lobbyists 
busy  to  help  with  their  business  PAC's. 
They  will  move  along.  They  will  not  do 
badly  next  week  or  next  year,  whatever 
the  case  may  be. 

Time  and  again,  Mr.  President,  this 


Nation's  policymakers  have  chosen  to 
ignore  the  ordinary  people  of  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  just  to  get  by  they 
need  all  the  help  they  can  possibly  get. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  meet  the  needs 
of  average  Americans  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  cater  to  the  wealthy  and  the 
powerful  who  come  here  seeking  and  too 
often  receiving  special  treatment  at  the 
direct  expense  of  the  average  American 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  failure 
by  the  Congress  to  strengthen  the  anti- 
trust laws  would  and  will  send  a  very 
disturbing  message  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  a  message  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  require  powerful  business  inter- 
ests to  play  their  rightful  part  in  the 
fight  against  inflation.  Let  the  hard- 
working middle-class  famihes  of  this 
country  cut  back.  Let  the  poor  become 
a  little  poorer.  Let  the  elderly  do  with- 
out. But  under  no  circumstances  should 
this  Congress  willingly  inflict  upon  busi- 
ness the  pain  and  discomfort  that  flows 
inevitably  not  from  governmental  regu- 
lators, but  that  flows  inevitably  from  free 
and  open  competition. 

Where  is  the  spirit  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system'"  The  bottlers  bill  is  antifree 
enterprise.  The  bottlers  bill  says,  "We 
do  not  want  to  let  competitive  forces 
work." 

We  talk  about  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. We  talk  about  being  probusiness 
and  antibusincss.  But  I  say  to  my  friends 
in  the  Senate  that  the  bottlers  bill  may 
appear  to  be  probusiness  but  it  is  very 
antibusiness.  because  when  you  carve  out 
a  portion  of  the  antitrust  laws  and  pro- 
vide a  special  exemption,  you  are  not 
doing  the  Nation  any  benefit.  You  are 
not  helping  the  economy.  You  are  not 
saying  to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
you  believe  in  free  enterprise. 

You  believe  in  free  enterprise  only 
when  it  helps  you,  not  when  it  hurts  you. 

The  Senate  recently  approved  the  first 
balanced  Federal  budget  in  nearly  two 
decades.  Todav  we  have  the  opportunity 
to  strike  another  blow  against  inflation 
by  passing  an  amendment  that  will  en- 
hance competition,  by  far  the  most  effec- 
tive tool  we  have  to  make  our  economy 
more  efficient  and  more  productive. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  a  right 
to  vote  upon  the  Illinois  Brick  amend- 
ment, but  as  we  well  know  it  is  precluded 
from  doing  so  because  there  are  amenti- 
ments  in  the  first  and  second  degree  or 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Approximately  27  hours  ago  I  urged 
those  who  were  authors  of  those  two 
amendments  to  accept  the  amendments, 
to  make  them  a  part  of  the  bill.  They 
were  engaged  in  this  filibuster  by 
amendment  to  keep  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  from  calling  up  an  amendment 
that  he  has  the  right  to  call  up  except 
for  the  fact  that  there  is  an  amendment 
in  the  first  and  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  pending. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  again  sug- 
gest to  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
since  it  may  have  been  the  fact  that  yes- 
terday we  needed  more  debate  on  these 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  propose  and, 
Mr.  President,  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  two  amendments  in  the  first 
and  second  degree  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Then  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  pending  an 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  and  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree,  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  permitted  to 
call  up  his  Illinois  Brick  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Several  Senators.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
not  taken  back  by  those  objections.  I  as- 
sumed that  the  objections  would  be 
made.  But  I  thought  that  I  had  to  make 
it  clear,  not  only  to  the  Senate  but  to  the 
world,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  filibuster 
to  keep  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from 
calling  up  an  amendment  that  he  right- 
fully has  the  privilege  of  doing  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and  that  what 
really  is  taking  place,  as  I  previously  said, 
is  a  fllibuster,  a  filibuster  by  those  wbo 
have  called  up  the  bill,  not  a  filibuster  by 
those  who  want  to  defeat  the  bill. 

I  am  not  filibustering  this  amendment. 
The  authors,  those  who  support  the 
measure,  are  filibustering.  They  are 
keeping  the  floor  closed  from  any  amend- 
ment. Who  amongst  us  have  said  that 
there  is  something  so  right  and  so  proper 
about  any  particular  measure,  whether 
it  is  theirs  or  someone  else's,  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  may  be  offered 
an  opportunity  to  call  up  an  amend- 
ment? What  kind  of  an  absurdity  is  this? 
What  kind  of  an  aberration  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  is  this? 

Filibusters  and  cloture.  Cloture  has  in 
the  past,  been  used  only— almost  only— 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  debate 
when  somebody  was  trying  to  keep  a 
measure  from  coming  to  a  vote.  I  am  not 
trying  to  do  that.  Let  it  come  to  a  vote. 
Let  the  amendment  come  to  a  vote:  let 
the  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
come  to  a  vote;  accept  it  by  voice  vote. 
Let  my  amendment  come  to  a  vote-  let 
the  bill  come  to  a  vote.  I  am  willing  to 
agree  to  stop  talking  at  any  point. 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  anomalous 
Situation  has  developed,  where  cloture 
and  the  laying  down  and  calling  up  of 
a  first-  and  second-degree  amendment 
are  bemg  used  to  preclude  anv  amend- 
ment being  offered. 

It  is  a  fact  that  I  can  call  my  amend- 
ments up  after  cloture  has  been  invoked 
But  It  is  also  a  fact  that  if  amendments 
are  nongermane,  then  they  will  be  ruled 
out  of  order. 

I  respect  that  rule.  But  I  am  trving  to 
call  the  amendment  up  prior  to  cloture 
bemg  invoked  and.  by  a  fllibuster.  I  am 
being  filibustered  against  doing  so,  and 
then  having  cloture  used  to  keep  me  from 
calling  up  an  amendment. 

There  is  a  right  to  do  so.  I  am  not 
saying  there  is  no  right.  I  am  saying  that 
IS  not  what  the  rules  originally  contem- 
plated. That  is  not  what  was  intended. 
Cloture  was  intended  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  a  filibuster.  Cloture  was  not 
mtended  to  make  it  possible  to  filibuster 
ana  that  is  exactly  what  has  developed 


Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor,  reserving  to  myself  the  right 
to  conclude  my  remarks  at  2:30  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  not  be  counted  as  a 
flrst  speech  under  the  debate  procedure. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  a  few 
m  nutes  on  a  subject  not  pertaining  to 
the  business  at  hand  and  ask  that  it  not 
be  counted  as  the  flrst  speech  of  the  day. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

(Tlie  remarks  of  Mr.  Hayakawa  at  this 
point  in  connection  with  the  introduction 
of  legislation  are  printed  under  State- 
ments on  Introduced  Bills  and  Joint 
Resolutions.' 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  proceed  to  a  further  discussion  of  S. 
598,  which  is  the  topic  of  our  discussion 
today?  I  am  a  cosponsor  with  about  89 
others. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  for  an  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  about  the- future 
this  afternoon,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  or  his  question  or  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  being  considered 
as  a  speech  in  debate? 
Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  any  objection  if,  at  about  the 
hour  of  2:15,  we  provided  just  a  bit  of 
leeway  for  the  introduction  from  com- 
mittee of  the  intelligence  bill  which  has 
been  worked  on  assiduously  by  the  pres- 
ent Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky?  It  has  been  reported  forth 
and,  apparently,  some  members  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee  might  like  to  be 
present  when  it  is  reported. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  take  very  much 
time.  But  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  alert 
them  to  come  or  not  to  come. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  no  objection. 

Could  we  not  come  to  some  imani- 
mous-consent  agreement  where  at  the 
hour  of  2:15  we  have  half  an  hour  to 
take  up  the  intelligence  matter,  and  that 

at  2:45 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  may  not  take  more  than 
5  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Well,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion,  not  in  excess 
of  a  half  hour,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
be  recognized  in  the  event  I  wish  to  take 
the  floor  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BAYH.  L€t  us  check  with  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  this 
bill  and  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ators from  Indiana  and  Mississippi  for 


their  hard  and  persistent  work.  This 
act  provides  that  exclusive  territorial  li- 
censes to  manufacture,  distribute,  and 
sell  trademarked  soft  drink  products 
shall  not  be  held  unlawful  under  any 
antitrust  law  if  such  products  are  sub- 
ject to  "substantial  and  effective  com- 
petition." "Substantial  and  effective 
competition"  has  been  described  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  to  include  such 
factors  as  the  number  of  brands,  types 
and  flavors  of  competing  products  avail- 
able in  the  territor>-  from  which  the 
consumers  may  choose:  the  number  of 
retail  price  options  available  to  the  con- 
sumers: the  degree  of  service  competi- 
tion among  vendors:  the  ease  of  entry 
into  the  market:  and  the  number  and 
strength  of  sellers  of  competing  prod- 
ucts in  the  territorj'. 

In  1971,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion brought  up  a  series  of  cases  chal- 
lenging the  territorial  provisions  con- 
tained in  bottlers'  trademark  licenses  as 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  viola- 
tion of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  The  Commission  con- 
ducted a  lengthy  hearing  on  the  Coca- 
Cola  franchise  system  to  satisfy  wide- 
spread congressional  concern  that  the 
soft  drink  Industry  should  be  permitted 
to  present  its  case  in  a  comprehensive  set 
of  hearings.  At  the  end  of  the  hearing, 
the  administrative  law  judge  who  heard 
the  testimony  ruled  that  Coca-Cola's 
franchise  system  is  lawful,  and  that  it 
positively  fosters  competition.  The  judge 
made  extensive  findings  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  intense  mterbrand  competition 
in  this  industry  in  terms  of  price,  prod- 
uct innovation,  and  marketing  tech- 
niques. 

However,  in  April  1978,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  overruled  the  admin- 
istrative law  judge  and  held  that  the 
Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi  territorial  provi- 
sions violated  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission Act.  In  doing  so,  the  FTC  sub- 
stantially ignored  the  massive  record  of 
evidence  of  intense  competition  between 
soft  drink  brands.  For  example,  the  FTC 
never  tried  to  rebut  the  extensive  evi- 
dence of  intense  price  competition  in  the 
sale  of  soft  drinks:  it  simply  held  that 
without  territorial  restraints  there  would 
be  more  competition.  No  attention  was 
paid  to  the  evidence  that  territories  stim- 
ulate local  bottlers'  competitive  efforts. 
Similarly,  the  FTC  minimized  the  abun- 
dant evidence  of  technological  and  prod- 
uct innovation  in  the  soft  drink  industry 
and  assumed  that  without  territories 
there  would  be  even  more  innovation. 
The  FTC  ruling  has  been  appealed  and  is 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  bias,  fed  by  usurping  power, 
demonstrated  by  the  FTC.  During  the 
hearings  and  extensive  debates  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  authorization 
it  became  abundantly  clear  that  the  FTC 
needed  substantial  reform.  Not  unhke  a 
cancer,  this  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  spread  extremedies  con- 
sidered protected,  and  left  its  crippling 
mark.  Congress  has — if  this  body  ap- 
proves the  conference  report  on  the  au- 
thorization— found  it  necessary  to  forbid 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  inves- 
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tigate  or  promulgate  niles  in  several  spe- 
cific areas.  The  insurance  industry. 
which  had  been  effectively  regulated  by 
the  States,  came  under  attack  based  on  a 
report  published  by  the  FTC  which  the 
industry  has  justifiably  called  fraudu- 
lent; the  threat  of  suit  by  the  FTC  to 
make  the  Formica  Corp.  change  its  name 
because  the  trademark  had  become  rec- 
ognized as  a  generic  term;  and  the  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

For  the  past  75  years  the  soft  drink 
manufacturers  have  given  their  bottlers 
the  exclusive  right  to  manufacture  and 
sell  their  product  within  a  defined  terri- 
tory-. This  practice  was  reeded  75  years 
ago  and  is  just  as  important  today  with 
the  impact  of  inflation  and  high  inter- 
est rates  hampering  the  ability  of  small, 
independently  owned  businesses  to  in- 
vest in  this  area.  By  providing  bottlers 
with  an  exclusive  territory,  the  soft  drink 
manufacturers  are  able  to  offer  an  in- 
centive to  those  businesses  wishing  to 
enter  the  market  but  who  are  wary  of 
making  the  large  initial  investment 
needed.  This  incentive  has  yet  to  have  a 
detrimental  effect  on  competition.  In 
fact,  the  system  of  exclusive  territories 
has  made  market  entry  easy  for  new- 
products  which  are  able  to  use  the  exist- 
ing distribution  systems  of  major  soft 
drink  bottlers.  For  example.  Nestea, 
canned  iced  tea.  was  able  to  be  in  areas 
serving  90  percent  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  in  3  years,  by  entering 
exclusive  territorial  licensing  agree- 
ments with  135  established  national 
brand  bottlers. 

This  system  has  also  kept  hundreds  of 
small  independent  bottlers  competitive 
in  the  market  If  the  FTC  ruling  stands, 
large  bottling  firms  and  warehouse  op- 
erations would  enter  and  overrun  the 
profitable  territories,  some  of  which  are 
currently  held  by  small  bottlers,  and 
initially  offer  a  lower  price  and  ware- 
house delivery  to  the  chain  stores.  This 
would  force  the  small  bottlers  out  of  the 
market  and  could  lead  to  price-fixing 
by  the  large  bottlers  once  they  have 
taken  over.  The  small  bottlers  would 
lose  the  most  profitable  sections  of  their 
territory  to  the  large  bottlers  and  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  cut  back  service, 
raise  prices  or  go  out  of  business,  leav- 
ing the  less  populated  and  therefore  less 
profitable  areas,  with  inadequate  serv- 
ice, higher  prices  or  no  service  at  all. 
The  passage  of  this  act  would  provide 
protection  of  small  bottlers,  who  are  the 
foundation  of  the  soft  drink  industry's 
marketing  structure.  In  California  alone, 
only  14  of  the  113  soft  drink  plants  em- 
ploy over  100  persons.  So  this  has  great 
relevance  to  the  continued  existence  of 
small  bu.>ine,-;s. 

I  appreciate  the  concerns  of  some  of 
my  colleagues  that  this  act  would  hinder 
the  FTC  and  the  antitrust  laws,  how- 
ever. I  believe  it  will  insure  that  every 
soft  drink  market  is  competitive  and 
onen  to  new  business  and  innovation. 
The  FTC  would  be  able  to  study  terri- 
tories on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  if  it 
determines  there  to  be  a  lack  of  effect- 
tive  competition  in  a  particular  market. 
antitrust  laws  would  be  enforced. 

I  feel  this  act  is  needed  to  put  an  end 
to  the  controversy  which  has  surround- 


ed the  soft  drink  industry  for  9  years 
and  I  give  it  my  full  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  thinking  about 
the  disappearance  within  the  last  50 
years  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lo- 
cal, well-known  brands  of  beer.  In  Wis- 
consin alone,  if  I  recall  correctly,  some 
100  brands  of  beer  have  disappeared.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  have  disappeared 
in  California.  But  these  are  small  busi- 
nesses which  needed  the  protection 
which  the  soft  drink  industry  needs. 

Therefore,  in  the  interests  of  the  beer 
business  as  well  as  the  soft  drink  busi- 
ness, it  seems  to  me  that  the  small 
businessman  has  to  be  protected. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Bob  W.  Delauter,  of  the 
Coca-Cola  Botthng  Co.  of  Portland.  Ind.. 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust, 
Monopoly,  and  Business  Rights  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Bob  W.  DcLAtrrEK 

I  am  Bob  W.  Delauter,  a  Coca-Cola  bottler 
from  Portland.  Indiana.  I  serve  all  of  Jay 
and  Blackford  and  Randolph  Counties  in 
Indiana,  and  most  of  Darke  and  Mercer 
Counties  in  Ohio,  and  Grant,  Wells  and 
Adams  Counties  in  Indiana  My  franchise 
area  covers  128.960  people.  In  which  the 
largest  town  is  Greenville,  Ohio  with  a  popu- 
lation of  13.800. 

The  history  of  our  plant  Is  one  of  hope, 
progress  and  development. 

On  November  20.  1917,  Orien  E.  Holsapple 
and  his  uncle,  Jim  Isenhart,  launched 
themselves  into  a  new  enterpri.se.  On  that 
dale  they  became  the  sole  owners  of  Port- 
land Bottling  Works,  317  West  Main  Street, 
Portland,  Indiana. 

The  start  was  important  because  their  new 
soda  pop  business  brought  them  into  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Luther  Carson  of  Paducah. 
Kentucky,  who  was  owner  of  the  Coca-Cola 
bottling  franchise  in  Fort  Wayne,  which  in- 
cluded Portland  and  surrounding  towns  in 
its  contract  area. 

Although  the  soda  water  business 
flourished.  Mr.  Holsapple  was  impressed  with 
the  growth  of  Coca-Cola  on  a  national  basis, 
and  for  six  years  sought  a  subcontract  from 
Mr.  Cirson  authorizing  him  to  bottle  and 
sell  Coca-Cola  in  Portland.  Finally,  an  agree- 
ment was  reached  between  the  parties  in 
February.  1923.  and  the  production  facilities 
were  moved  from  Hartford  City.  Indiana  to 
317  West  Main  Street  m  Portland.  He  tried 
to  borrow  money  locally,  but  was  turned 
down  as  it  was  considered  a  bad  risk.  Be- 
cause the  previous  owner  owed  money  to 
the  Hartford  City  Bank  and  was  in  poor 
financial  shape,  his  bank  agreed  to  lend  Mr. 
Holsapple  the  money  to  buy  and  move  the 
company  out  of  Hartford  City  to  Portland. 
The  purchase  price  was  a  total  of  $2,200.00. 

That  first  year  in  business,  they  sold  a  total 
of  240  cases  of  Co;a-Cola.  less  than  the 
amount  of  Lemon  Pop  we  sold  around  the 
town  square  in  Hartford  City.  At  80  cehts  per 
case,  this  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of 
$192.00.  or  $3.70  per  week.  At  that  lime.  Coca- 
Cola  retailed  at  5  cents  per  bottle,  or  .96  cents 
per  ounce.  Today  in  the  Ludwigs  IGA  Store 
in  Portland.  Coca-Cola  can  be  purchased  for 
one  cent  per  ounce  on  sale. 

In  September  1938  we  moved  Into  a  new 
modern  bul'.ding  at  510  East  Arch  Street.  I 
have  here  copies  of  the  local  paper  com- 
memorating that  big  day  in  the  life  of  our 
company.  On  that  day  we  had  265  customers, 
as  listed  on  the  back  full-page  ad  of  the 
paper.  We  employed  eight  people  and  were 
very  proud  of  our  ^ntrlbution  to  them  and 


our  home  town.  In  1961  we  found  it  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  our  facilities,  and  added  10,- 

000  square  feet,  a  40  percent  increase  in  size 
In  1969  we  purchased  the  adjoining  fran- 
chise at  Union  City,  Indiana,  and  invested 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  new  bot- 
tles, coolers  and  trucks.  On  that  day  we  were 
selling  611.391  cases.  Coca-Cola  was  selling  at 
.75  cents  per  ounce.  By  promotion,  hard  work 
and  eilorts  of  loyal  employees  and  customers, 
we  grew  at  a  rate  of  35  percent  the  first  year 
We  purchased  thousands  of  dollars  in  coolers 
over  the  next  ten  years,  and  now  are  In  the 
process  of  trying  to  build  a  new  building  to 
provide  Coca-Cola  for  our  2.200  customers. 
Our  employment  has  grown  to  eighty-three, 
and  we  sell  ten  times  as  much  Coca-Cola  per 
day  as  we  did  in  the  entire  first  year  of  our 
company  in  1923. 

Now  I  would  like  to  retrace  my  steps  to 
about  July  15.  1971.  the  day  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  sued  the  soft  drink  franchise 
companies  and  several  bottlers.  I  had  Just 
purchased  Union  City  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Company.  I  owed  over  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  had  Just  been  told,  in  effect,  by  the  FTC 
that  my  purchase  was  practically  worthless, 
because  without  franchise  lines  I  could  not 
afford  to  invest  In  coolers,  signs,  trucks  and 
bottling  equipment  necessary  to  serve  my 
customers.  Although  we  are  in  a  small,  coun- 
try area,  we  border  some  very  large  bottlers 
with  much  deeper  pockets  than  mine,  and  in 
a  price  battle  for  customers  we  could  not 
survive.  Remember.  In  1969  Coca-Cola  was 
selling  for  .75  cents  per  ounce,  some  22  per- 
cent less  than  when  our  company  started  in 
1923.  Thus,  you  see.  the  FTC  attempt  to  as- 
sure competition  between  bottlers  of  Coca- 
Cola  had  a  very  hollow  sound  to  me.  What 
other  product  in  the  world  was  selling  22  per- 
cent cheaper  in  1969  than  in  1923?  Where  else 
could  the  consumer  go  and  find  such  bar- 
gains? 

In  Portland.  Indiana,  we  are  about  65 
percent  returnable  bottle  sales,  and  the  bal- 
ance In  nonreturnable  bottles  and  cans.  I 
am  tinable  to  produce  some  of  these  NR 
bottles  and  cans  without  Investing  about 
one  million  dollars  In  new  equipment.  The 
uncertainty  of  the  FTC  ruling  over  the  last 
eight  years  has  caused  us  to  delay  this  in- 
vestment at  an  Increase  in  cost  to  us  of 
about  10  percent  per  year.  Even  if  I  were  100 
percent  returnables.  I  would  need  to  en- 
lart-e  to  tai--e  care  of  the  35  percent  now 
served  by  customer-demanded  convenience 
packaging. 

The  results  of  delay.  Inflation  and  uncer- 
tain legal  prospects  caused  by  the  FTC  rul- 
ing has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  increased 
cost  of  my  product  to  the  consumer  in  Port- 
land. Indiana  since  1972  Actually,  our  price 
has  increased  as  much  since  1972  at  it  did 
during  the  first  fifty  years  we  were  In  busi- 
ness FTC  is  not  the  sole  cause  of  this,  but 
certainly  was  a  major  cause.  S.  598  will  give 
me  a  clear  understanding  of  the  future  where 

1  can  plan,  build  new  efficient  production, 
and  continue  to  provide  soft  drinks  at  a  price 
still  available  at  about  one  cent  per  ounce. 
In  today's  world,  that  is  still  the  best  bar- 
gain in  town. 

It  was  made  possible  by  the  wisdom  of  my 
predecessors  who  designed  the  franchise  sys- 
tem to  assure  a  quality  product,  with  wide 
availability,  at  a  fair  price.  It  was  this  sys- 
tem that  demanded  the  life's  work  of  several 
families,  and  the  svstem  that  has  created 
the  most  widely  available,  widely  recognized 
enjoyed  product   in   the   world. 

In  January  we  went  out  to  a  supermarket 
in  Indianapolis  and  purchased  one  each  of 
every  type.  size,  flavor  and  brand  of  refresh- 
ment available.  We  found  over  395  different 
competing  products  and  packages,  not  in- 
cluding milk.  tea.  coffee,  beer  or  water.  We 
were  attempting  to  convey  the  tremendous 
competition  for  our  customers'  refreshment 
dollar.  Some  of  these  soft  drink  product.'; 
were  less  than  .77  cents  per  ounce    I  would 
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be  glad  to  furnish  the  Committee  a  photo- 
graph of  that  display  if  you  desire  it. 

•■Ihc  point  of  my  story  is  this;  Our  sys- 
tem works  honestly,  fairly  and  efficiently  to 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  the  bottler  and 
the  marketplace  This  is  obvious,  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  395  different  entries  exist  In 
that  refreshment  market.  I  know  of  no  other 
business  where  the  consumer  has  such  a 
wide  choice  at  such  bargain  prices. 

The  average  soft  drink  bottler  cannot  sur- 
vive without  the  franchise  s>steiii.  We  are  a 
unique  industry  with  a  different  delivery 
system,  a  reusable  package  system,  and  a 
multitude  of  package  sizes  tu  satisfy  any 
customers  needs.  Our  products  are  avail- 
able in  every  place  we  can  find,  big  or  small. 
where  thirst  might  exist.  In  today's  real 
world,  the  franchise  territories  determine 
whether  hundreds  of  local  bottlers  like  my- 
self will  continue  to  Insure  availability  of 
hundreds  of  products  to  thousands  of  re- 
tailers; or  whether  the  soft  drink  industry 
will  become  a  few,  national  corporations 
shipping  a  few  major  brands  to  supermarkets 
only. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  tell  my 
story.  Please  promptly  consider  the  pro- 
posed bill  and  pass  it.  Eight  years  Is  long 
enough.  We  need  your  help  NOW. 

(Mr.  METZENBAUM  assumed  the 
chair. ) 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  had  the  great  privilege  and 
pleasure  of  inserting  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  Ernest  Gellhorn,  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  law  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  'Virginia  Law  School.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  did  rot  have  an  opportunity  to 
finish  that  statement. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  proceed 
with  a  continuation  of  some  of  the  re- 
marks and  points  that  Professor  Gell- 
horn brought  out.  As  the  Record  will  in- 
dicate. I  was  one-third  through  the 
statement  yesterday.  For  clarity  in  the 
Record.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  finst  eight  nnpes  of  the  st.itement  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
Those  were  the  pages  I  did  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  aloud  yesterday. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remarks    by    Professor    Gellhorn 

The  primary  question  raised  by  H  R  3567 
is  simply  whether  ierritorial  distribution  ar- 
rangements—specifically  the  allocation  of 
exclusive  territories  to  franchised  bottlers- 
should  be  allowed  where  .substantial  and  ef- 
fective competition  exists  among  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products  If.  as  I  believe, 
the  goal  of  antitrust  is  to  protect  and  im- 
prove consumer  welfare  through  competi- 
tion, then  this  proposed  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  antitrust  laws. 

Where  substantial  and  effective  competi- 
tion exists  among  soft  drink  products,  fran- 
chised bottlers  would  be  allowed  by  this  leg- 
islation to  retain  their  historic  territories  to 
bottle  and  sell  soft  drinks  without  fear  of 
lawsuit  by  the  government  or  private  claim- 
ants. 

With  the  consumer  protected  by  Inter- 
brand  competition,  this  bill  would  assure 
that  soft  drink  producers  could  seek  the 
benefits  of  vertical  Integration  by  contract. 
These  contract  arrangements  are  generally 
designed  to  increase  the  efficiency"  of  each 
firm's  distribution  system:  in  a  competitive 
market  these  efficiency  gains  shotild  result 
in  lower  product  prices  or.  at  least  in  inten- 
sification of  competition  ainont;  branded 
competing  soft  drinks.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  markets  lack  strong  and  vigorous  com- 
petition, this  legislation  would  have  no  ef- 
fect. That  Is.  the  usual  rules  of  antitrust 
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which   measure   such   vertical   arrangements 
under  a  rule  of  reason  analysis  would  apply 

As  will  be  described  below,  this  proposed 
legislation  is  supported  by  the  rationale  of, 
and  Is  consistent  with,  the  Supreme  Court's 
recent  decision  in  Continental  T.V.,  Inc.  v. 
GTE  Sylvania  Inc.,  433  U.S.  36  (1977).  It 
would,  in  other  words,  codify  existing  legal 
rules.  Yet.  as  illustrated  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  opinions  In  Coca-Cola.  Dkt. 
No.  8855,  and  Pc/JSiCo  Inc.,  Dkt.  No.  8856 
(PTC  April  7,  1978),  (the  Cola  cases),  alter- 
native Interpretations  apparently  are  pos- 
sible. Thus  without  this  legislation  it  may 
take  years  of  litigation  and  numerous  hear- 
ings and  appeals  to  resolve  the  question. 
Adoption  of  H.R.  3567  would  establish  the 
legal  standard  in  a  way  likely  to  protect  the 
consumer  interest. 

An  understanding  of  the  role  which  H.R. 
3567  would  play  in  the  antitrust  laws  re- 
quires analysis  of  these  laws  and  the  prac- 
tices they  prohibit.  In  serving  the  consumer 
interest,  the  antitrust  laws  seek  to  prevent 
Individual  firms,  either  acting  alone  or  with 
each  other,  from  restricting  output  and 
thereby  raising  price  (or  its  equivalents) 
above  competitive  levels.  Reduced  to  their 
primary  elements,  two  practices  are  attacked 
by  the  antitrust  laws:  (1)  collusion  among 
competing  sellers  to  raise  prices  directly  or 
indirectly;  and  (2)  individual  or  group  ef- 
forts to  exclude  other  sellers  from  compet- 
ing and  thereby  to  gain  a  larger  share  of  the 
market. 

Under  this  framework,  collusive  practices 
have  been  banned  by  legal  prohibitions  of 
price  fixing  and  market  division.  Each  In- 
volves a  horizontal  agreement  by  compet- 
ing firms  where  the  effect  on-  rivalry 
has  seemed  clear  and  little  justification  could 
be  offered.  Thus,  per  se  rules  have  been  ap- 
plied to  make  such  horizontal  agreements 
illegal  without  further  consideration  of  their 
purpose,  justification  or  effect.  However, 
where  the  horizontal  arrangement  does  not 
fit  within  these  categories — such  as  a  trade 
associations  public  distribution  of  market 
statistics  from  its  members,  or  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  institutional  advertising  by 
all  or  some  firms  in  an  industry — the  courts 
have  applied  a  more  lenient  rule  of  reason 
lest  in  order  to  determine  whether  some  jus- 
tification might  support  the  practice  and 
whether  It  outweighs  any  adverse  effects. 
When  this  latter  rule  of  reason  measure  is 
applied,  the  courts  usually  examine  the  pur- 
pose of  the  arrangement,  the  market  power 
of  the  participants  and  the  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangements on  competition. 

A  similar  approach  has  been  followed  in 
examining  exclusionary  practices  by  Individ- 
ual firms  (monopolization  or  attempts  to 
monopolize)  or  joint  actions  such  as  vertical 
tie-in  agreements,  horizontal  group  boycotts 
and  similar  arrangements.  In  situations 
where  the  exclusionary  practice  raises  seri- 
ous antitrust  questions,  those  In  or  seeking 
a  monopoly  position  are  trading  today's  mo- 
nopoly returns  for  a  larger  share  of  the  mar- 
ket by  making  it  unprofitable  for  others  to 
compete  with  them.  Here  the  law  is  In  a 
state  of  flux  as  both  per  se  and  rule  of 
reason  tests  are  applied. 

One  reason  for  this  lack  of  legal  clarity, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  rules  governing 
territorial  restrictions  In  vertical  distribu- 
tion arrangements,  is  that  the  courts  and 
agencies  have  often  tried  to  borrow  anti- 
trust concepts  developed  for  collusive  hori- 
zontal practices.  However,  they  have  applied 
these  horizontal  rules  without  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  analytical  foundations  or 
whether  they  have  any  relevance  for  vertical 
agreements  whose  only  possible  harm  could 
be  exclusionary.  On  the  other  hand.  many, 
perhaps  almost  all.  vertical  restraints  are 
designed  for  another  purpose.  That  is.  rather 
than  being  aimed  at  restricting  output,  their 
likely  goal  Is  to  increase  firm  efficiencies. 
For   example,   vertical   sales  restrictions  re- 


quired by  firms  without  market  power  are 
generally  conceded  as  having  no  possible  ef- 
fect on  price  or  Interflrm  competition;  yet 
the  aim  and  result  of  horizontal  sales  re- 
strictions are  to  restrict  output  and  thereby 
to  affect  price.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  attempts  to  apply  horizontal,  per  se, 
rules  to  their  vertical  counterparts  have 
proved  unsatisfactory  and  been  luistable. 

As  will  be  explained  below,  this  borrowing 
of  horizontal  case  rules  to  vertical  arrange- 
ments without  qualification  was  first  devel- 
oped in  the  area  of  vertical  price  fixing.  Sub- 
sequently, It  was  extended  to  territorial  and 
customer  allocations.  In  both  areas  the  hor- 
izontal case  rules  are  clear.  Price-fixing 
among  competing  firms  has  been  condemned 
on  a  per  se  basis  without  regard  to  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  prices,  any  justification 
for  the  arrangement,  or  other  supposed 
beneficial  effects,  since  1897.  See  United 
States  V.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Assn.  166 
U.S.  290  (1897);  United  States  v.  Trenton 
Potteries  Co..  273  US.  392  (1927);  United 
States  V.  Socony  Vacuum  Oil  Co..  310  U.S.  150 
( 1940) .  Horizontal  agreements  to  divide  mar- 
kets by  allocating  exclusive  territories,  as- 
signing customer  classes,  or  like  arrange- 
ments similarly  provide  participants  with  an 
opportunity  to  restrict  output  and  thereby 
to  raise  prices.  Therefore,  beginning  in  1898 
courts  have  condemiied  such  territorial  re- 
strictions under  Increasingly  rigid  per  se 
rules.  See  United  States  v.  Addyston  Pipe  i.- 
Steel  Co.,  85  Fed  271  (6th  Cir.  1898) ;  Timfcen 
iio;/er  Bearing  Co  v.  United  States.  341  US 
593  (1951);  United  States  v.  Sealy,  Inc.  388 
US.  350  (1967);  United  States  v.  Topco 
i4ssoc.,  Inc.,  405  U.S.  596  ( 1972)  The  applica- 
tion of  these  rules  to  similar  vertical  ar- 
rangements has  long  been  criticized  and 
with  telling  effect  in  recent  years,  at  least 
in  regard  to  vertical  territorial  restraints 

The  development  of  the  law  regarding  re- 
strictions on  the  distribution  of  goods  and 
services  began  with  early  efforts  by  manu- 
facturers to  set  prices  below  which  retailers 
could  not  subsequently  resell  their  products. 
In  the  still  leading  case  of  Dr.  Miles  Medical 
Co.  V.  John  O.  Park  <Sr  Sons.  Co..  220  US 
373  (1911),  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
manufacturer  who  sells  medicine  to  a  whole- 
saler Is  not  entitled  to  restrict  resale  through 
interference  with  the  purchaser's  pricing  de- 
cisions. It  relied  on  ancient  property  law 
rules  making  restraints  on  resale  invalid. 
Where  the  purpose  of  the  arrangement  Is  to 
destroy  competition  by  fixing  prices,  the 
Court  held,  the  restraint  Is  "injurious  to  the 
public  interest  and  void"  In  reaching  this 
result,  the  Court  equated  vertical  price-fix- 
ing with  horizontal  cartel  behavior.  Since  the 
latter  was  per  se  illegal.  It  followed  that  re- 
sale price  maintenance  was  similarly  pro- 
hibited. 

The  Court's  assumption  that  a  manufac- 
turer's Interest  in  eliminating  price  compe- 
tition among  its  resellers  is  based  on  the 
same  motives  and  consequences  as  those  by 
resellers  in  forming  a  cartel,  however,  was 
badly  flawed.  That  is,  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  his  retailers,  the  manufacturer  would 
seem  to  have  no  Interest  In  assuring  retailers 
a  monopoly  profit,  especially  since  it  would 
be  done  at  his  expense.  .\s  one  leading  anti- 
trust critic  htis  correctly  observed,  a  "rule 
of  per  se  lUegalltv  was  thus  created  on  an 
erroneous  economic  assumption."  R.  Bork. 
The  Antitrust  Paradox  33  (1978). 

Perhaps  recopnizini;  the  infirmity  of  Its 
own  rule,  the  Supreme  Court  shortly  cut 
back  its  prohibition  of  vertical  price  fixing 
by  creating  an  exception  to  the  per  se  rule 
in  United  States  v.  Colgate  <{•  Co  .  250  US 
300  ( 1919)  There  the  Court  allowed  a  manu- 
facturer to  control  resale  prices  by  the  sim- 
ple expedient  of  announcing  his  Intention 
not  to  sell  to  price-cutters  and  then  uni- 
laterally refusing  to  sell  to  any  retailer  who 
failed  to  comply.  However,  the  exception 
which    was    based    on    the    absence    of    anv 
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agreement  essential  to  a  Sherman  Act  con- 
tract, combination,  or  con^iracy,  quickly 
proved  lllusorj-. 

~  Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
take  up  where  I  left  off. 

Subsequent  cases  established  that  the 
"fatal  element  ol  agreement"  might  be  found 
in  price  discussions  with  retailers,  in  their 
assurance  that  they  could  comply  with  the 
condition,  or  in  the  reinstatement  of  errant 
dealers  after  a  disciplinary  waiting  period. 

The  Dr  Miles  approach  to  vertical  price 
fixing — that  it  denied  the  retailer  his  "right" 
to  resell  his  property — led  to  another  excep- 
tion where  the  retailer  was  the  manufactur- 
ers agent  ana.  instead  of  taking  title,  re- 
ceived the  products  on  consignment.  Thus 
in  United  States  v.  General  Elec.  Co..  272 
U.S.  476  (1926).  the  Court  held  that  where 
it  is  clear  that  the  arrangement  is  legitimate 
and  that  the  manufacturer  both  retains  title 
and  bears  substantial  risks  of  ownership,  the 
antitrust  laws  do  not  prevent  him  from  dic- 
tating the  terms  of  sale,  including  retail 
prices  In  this  circumsti^nce  the  Court  held 
that  vertical  price  fixing  is  not  Illegal. 

Here  too  the  exception  provided  unreliable 
First  the  legitimacy  of  consignment  arrange- 
ments was  attacked,  the  quesUon  being 
whether  the  retailers  were  in  fact  the  manu- 
facturer's agents.  And  then  In  Simpson  Oil 
v.  Union  Oil  Co.,  377  US  13  (1964),  the 
Court  ruled  that  an  oil  company  supplier  had 
violated  the  antitrust  laws  by  fixing  the  re- 
tail prices  of  its  service  station-consignees 
because  the  consignment  arrangement  was 
being  used  as  a  device  to  "coerce"  nominal 
agents  "who  are  in  reality  small  struggling 
competitors  seeking  retail  gas  customers." 
Whether  any  form  of  consignment  now  pro- 
vides safe  passage  for  resale  price  agreements 
is  uncertain.  They  were  approved  for  non- 
price  restraints  in  United  States  v.  Arnold 
Scfiwinn  d-  Co  .  388  US.  365  ( 1967) .  where  the 
consignment  provided  that  "title"  dominion 
and  risk"  remained  with  the  manufacturer, 
and  this  part  of  the  Schwinn  decision  was  not 
overturned  In  Sylvania  (discussed  below). 

The  rigidity  of  the  rule  against  all  price- 
flxing  is  further  shown  by  the  Court's  re- 
statement of  the  rule  in  Abrecht  v.  Herald 
Co..  390  US.  145  (1968).  when  it  held  that  a 
publisher's  effort  to  fix  maximum  resale 
prices  charged  by  independent  newspaper  car- 
riers was  illegal  per  se.  The  Court  was  un- 
moved by  the  fact  that  such  price  fixing 
seemingly  protected  the  consumer's  Interest 
and  was  Justified  by  the  paper  s  Independent 
Interest  in  keeping  prices  down  (to  Increase 
circulation   and  advertising  revenues). 

The  continued  strength  of  the  per  se  rule 
against  vertical  price  fixing  was  further  re- 
vealed In  1977  In  the  Sylvania  decision.  Even 
though  the  Court  there  recognized  that  ver- 
tical restrictions  serve  different  purposes 
from  horizontal  cartels,  it  expressly  reaf- 
firmed its  earlier  commitment  to  a  per  se  rule 
against  vertical  price  fixing.  433  US.  at  51 
n  18.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  did  sup- 
port a  different  rationale  for  its  early  ruling 
in  Dr.  Miles  prohibiting  resale  price  main- 
tenance, namely  that  it  reduces  "price  com- 
petition not  only  among  sellers  of  the  af- 
fected product,  but  quite  as  much  between 
that  product  and  competing  brands"  About 
all  this  suggests,  however.  Is  that  the  Court 
may  ultimately  back  awav  from  Its  rule 
against  maximum  orlce-fixlng.  Accord  Pltof- 
sky.  The  Sylvania  Case  Antitrust  Analysis  of 
Non-Price  Vertical  Restrictions.  78  Colum 
L.  Rev.  1.  16  n.59  n978). 

With  the  opoortunlty  for  vertical  price  re- 
strlctlon.s  essentially  oroscribed  esnecially 
after  the  "fair  trade"  law  exceotlon  for  the 
states  was  reoealpd  In  7976  attention  has 
focused  on  other  dlstrlbiitlon  restrictions 
and  in  oartlcular  on  manufacturer  limita- 
tions on  dea'er  territories  and  cu.<!tomers 
Until  the  l94n's  these  arrangements  were 
not  challenged  by  the  government  and  their 


lawfulness  was  upheld  In  several  private  ac- 
tions. Then  In  1948  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, relying  on  a  Supreme  Court  opinion 
holding  vertical  territorial  restrictions  ille- 
gal per  se  if  they  were  an  integral  part  of  an 
agreement  to  fix  prices  (United  States  v. 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  321  U.S.  707.  721 
(1944)),  announced  that  It  would  hence- 
forth treat  simple  vertical  territorial  and 
customer  restraints  foreclosing  intrabrand 
competition  on  the  same  basis.  For  several 
years  this  position  went  unchallenged:  con- 
sent agreements  negotiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  enforced  this  view,  but  no 
case  supported  Its  position.  However,  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  the  law  has  swung 
violently,  from  uncertainty  to  per  se  ille- 
gality and  more  recently  to  a  flexible  rule 
of  reason  approach,  in  three  very  different 
Supreme  Court  opinions. 

Seemingly  overturning  the  Justice  De- 
partment's contention,  the  Court  first  re- 
versed a  summary  Judgment  holding  verti- 
cal territorial  and  cu^omer  restrictions  Ille- 
gal per  se.  White  Motor  Co.  v.  United  States. 
372  U.S.  253  (1963).  White  Motor  had  sold 
its  trucks  to  dealers  who  agreed  to  resell 
them  to  customers  not  otherwise  reserved  to 
the  manufacturer  and  who  had  a  place  of 
business  within  the  assigned  territory.  Be- 
cause of  the  meager  summary  Judgment 
record  and  the  Court's  admitted  inexperi- 
ence with  franchise  limitations,  the  Court 
concluded  that  it  did  not  "know  enough  of 
the  economic  and  business  stuff  out  of 
which  these  arrangements  emerge"  to  be 
certain  whether  they  stifle  or  Invigorate 
competition.  It  therefore  remanded  the  case 
for  a  trial  on  the  merits.  The  opinion  was 
widely  interpreted,  however,  as  adopting  a 
rule  of  reason  approach  to  vertical  limita- 
tions— especially  since  three  dissenters 
called  for  a  per  se  rule.  In  fact  the  Court 
carefully  held  "that  the  legality  of  the  terri- 
torial and  customer  limitations  should  be 
determined  only  after  a  trial."  Following 
remand  the  case  was  settled,  and  the  Court 
therefore  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  rule  on  a  full  record. 

It  seemed,  nevertheless,  that  a  rule  of 
reason  approach  would  be  applied  as  two 
Courts  of  Appeals  subsequently  upheld  ter- 
ritorial restraints,  and  in  each  instance  the 
court  overturned  a  stringent  Federal  Trade 
Commission  decision  in  order  to  apply  a 
more  flexible  test.  See  Sandura  Co.  v.  FTC. 
339  F.2d  847  (6th  Clr.  1964)  (territorial  re- 
straints used  in  rebuilding  a  dealer  organi- 
zation after  its  market  position  had  deterio- 
rated): Snap-On  Tools  Corp.  v.  FTC.  321 
P.2d  825  (7th  Clr.  1963)  (manufacturer  was 
one  of  80  firms  in  an  Intensely  competitively 
industry  with  high  dealer  turnover).  As  In- 
dicated, each  case  presented  appealing  facts 
to  support  the  territorial  restrictions.  And 
in  light  of  subsequent  developments,  it  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  neither  White 
Motor  nor  the  circuit  court  cases  paid  heed 
to  the  doctrinal  distinctions  developed  in 
the  vertical  price  fixing  cases,  namely, 
whether  the  provisions  violated  property  law 
rights  to  resell  property  or  whether  title  was 
retained  by  the  manufacturer. 

When  the  next  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court  four  years  after  White  Motor,  the  gov- 
ernment retreated  somewhat  from  Its  i>er  se 
position  and  argtied.  In  its  brief,  for  a  rule 
of  presumotive  illegality  which  would  have 
required  the  defendant  to  lu.stify  any  terri- 
torial restrictions.  It  thus  came  as  a  sururlse 
to  antitru.st  followers  when,  in  United  States 
V.  Arnold  Schwinn  <Sr  Co..  388  US.  365  (1967). 
the  Sunreme  Court  adooted  -i  position  even 
more  restrictive  than  that  -.vt  forward  bv 
the  eovemmont.  Tn  condemning  nonprlce 
vertical  restrictions  the  Court  ruled  that 
"once  the  manufacturer  h^s  nnrted  with  title 
and  risk  his  effort  the-^after  to  restrict 

territory  or  tx-rsons  tc  whom  the  nroduct 
mav  be  transferred  .  .  is  a  per  sc  violation 
of  J  1  of  the  Sherman  Act  "  Relying  on  the 


same  rationale  used  a  half-century  earlier  in 
Dr.  Miles  to  condemn  vertical  price  fixing, 
the  Court  said  that  such  restrictions  violate 
the  "ancient  rule  against  restraints  on  alien- 
ation "  Thus  the  Court  concluded  that  "un- 
der the  Sherman  Act  it  is  unreasonable  with- 
out more  for  a  manufacturer  to  seek  to  re- 
strict and  confine  areas  or  persons  with  whom 
an  article  may  be  traded  after  the  manufac- 
turer has  parted  with  dominion  over  it." 

With  this  sweeping  language  the  Court 
"threw  into  doubt  the  legality  of  every  sort 
of  post-sale  vertical  restriction  on  distribu- 
tions other  than  exclusive  dealing  arrange- 
ments, regardless  of  the  type  of  restriction  or 
the  market  power  of  the  supplier  and  deal- 
ers." Pitofsky.  supra  at  6.  Not  surprisingly, 
this  abrupt  change  of  direction  drew  a  spate 
of  criticism  seldom  matched  in  a  decade  of 
bitter  debate  about  various  antitrust  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  See,  e.g..  Handier. 
Twenty-Five  years  of  Antitrust.  73  Colum. 
L.  Rev.  415.  458-59  (1973)  (Schwinn  is  "the 
most  egregious  error  in  all  of  antitrust.") ; 
A.B.A.  Antitrust  Section.  Monograph  No.  2. 
Vertical  Restrictions  Limiting  Intra-Brand 
Competition  9  n.24  (1977)  (citing  other  criti- 
cisms) . 

Nor  was  all  criticism  mere  hyperbole.  As 
numerous  scholars,  both  lawyers  and  eco- 
nomists, patiently  explained,  vertical  terri- 
torial restrictions  serve  many  useful  ends, 
usually  to  increase  distributional  efficiencies 
and  lower  costs.  While  occasional  theoretical 
possibilities  may  exist  for  the  misuse  of  such 
restrictions,  primarily  to  facilitate  horizontal 
cartels  by  manufacturers  or  retailers,  the 
risk  seems  insubstantial  where  substantial 
and  effective  interbrand  competition  exists. 
That  is.  where  firms  selling  different  prod- 
ucts compete  vigorously,  efforts  by  Individual 
firms  to  achieve  market  efficiencies  should 
be  encouraged.  The  market  will  become  even 
more  competitive  as  a  result,  and  In  any  case 
no  Individual  firm's  marketing  strategy  can 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  competition  in  that 
circumstance.  Moreover,  since  other  avenues 
for  vertical  Integration  are  open — especially 
by  intenal  growth — barring  Integration  by 
contract  would  be  futile,  except  that  It  might 
force  a  manufacturer  to  select  a  less  efficient 
distribution  scheme  (reducing  competitive 
pressures)  and  in  fact  foreclosing  opportuni- 
ties for  smaller  retail  firms. 

As  this  analysis  makes  evident,  whether 
vertical  restrictions  on  distribution  by  cus- 
tomer and  territory  should  be  allowed  Is  un- 
related to  the  manufactvirer  retention  of 
title  or  the  dealer's  appointment  as  his 
agent  Tbtis  it  seemed  anomalous  or  worse  to 
have  the  Supreme  Court  resolve  a  question 
of  economic  pollcv  by  resort  to  ancient  (and 
unrelated)  property  law  rules  governing  re- 
sale of  personal  property  TTie  policy  ques- 
tion Is  whether  these  restraints  serve  to 
make  product  distribution  more  efficient  and 
interbrand  rivalry  more  vigorous  To  allow 
legal  formalisms  developed  three  centuries 
earlier  for  another  purpose  to  dominate  and 
decide  antitrust  law  seemed  absurd  With 
such  .in  unstable  base,  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  the  Schwinn  per  se  rule 
would  be  distlngul=;hed  and  restricted. 

Again,  however,  the  process  was  not  grad- 
ual nnd  business  was  not  allowed  time  to 
adjiist  and  react.  Rather,  the  law  was 
changed  abruptly  and  without  warning  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  next  case  to  reach 
Its  doc'i^et.  shortly  after  the  tenth  anni- 
versary of  the  Court's  anpllcatlon  of  a  per  se 
rule  to  vertical  territorial  restrictions  In 
Schwinn  the  Court  sharnlv  reversed  Its  di- 
rection, directly  overruled  Schwinn  and  ap- 
Dlled  a  rule  of  reason  for  everv  sort  of  non- 
nrlce  vertically  Imposed  dealer  limitation. 
Althoueh  the  case  In  fact  Involved  dealer 
store  location  clauses,  the  Court's  onlnlon 
w'fls  not  so  limited  and  It  aoneared  to  sug- 
gest that  a  flexible  rule  of  reason  test— bal- 
ancing the  benefits  (In  nartlrular.  business 
efficiency)   against  demonstrated  costs — was 
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to  be  applied  In  almost  every  circumstances 
where  nonprlce  vertical  restraints  are  under 
challenge.  The  critical  factor  in  Sylvania 
was  the  Court's  clear  recognition  that  sev- 
eral significant  efficiencies  could  be  achieved 
by  distribution  restrictions.  Among  those 
cited  by  the  Court  are  retailer  Investments, 
promotional  activities,  and  quality  controls. 
In  reaching  this  result,  the  Court  recognized 
the  i>conomic  interests  of  competing  sup- 
pliers and  the  value  of  allowing  them  almost 
untrammeled  freedom  In  deciding  which  dis- 
tribution system  will  serve  their  interests 
(and  those  of  their  customers).  And  it  ap- 
peared to  hold  that  the  burden  was  on  the 
government  to  show  that  the  competitive 
"costs"  overrode  those  possible  gains. 

That  the  Supreme  Court  announced  a 
broad  and  flexible  rule  of  reason  test  for  non- 
price  vertical  restrictions  in  Sylvania  is  in- 
disputable But  as  always  seems  to  be  the 
case  with  legal  Issues,  or  at  least  those  involv- 
ing antitrust,  questions  remained.  The  case, 
for  example.  Involved  location  clauses  which 
usually  have  only  slight  Intrabrand  effects — 
but  the  Court  expressly  chose  not  to  limit  Us 
discussion  so  narrowly.  In  addition,  the  re- 
spondent accounted  for  less  than  five  per  cent 
of  the  market:  thus  the  clause  could  not 
have  had  a  serious  interbrand  impact.  Yet 
the  Court  appeared  to  place  no  reliance  on 
Sylvania's  size  or  market  share  as  long  as 
interbrand  rivalry  was  present.  Indeed,  the 
Court  specifically  Indicated  that  a  supplier's 
market  power  would  not  justify  reliance  on  a 
per  se  rule.  433  U.S.  at  46  n.  12.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  final  passage  seemingly  con- 
structed to  assure  a  solid  majority,  tiie  Syl- 
vania Court  carefully  reserved  the  possibility 
that  some  vertical  restrictions  might  justify 
per  se  prohibition  in  particular  applications 
and  that  others  might  not  survive  a  case  ex- 
amination of  their  competitive  effects. 
Neither  situation,  however,  was  explained, 
although  it  seems  difficult  to  image  what 
circumstances  the  Court  has  in  mind  (if 
any). 

These  uncertainties  were  expanded  and 
compounded  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commls- 
slons  recent  decisions  in  the  Cola  cases, 
that  the  territorial  restraints  historically  re- 
quired of  franchlsed  bottlers  are  unreason- 
able and  violate  Section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  There  the  Commis- 
slons  law  judge  had  approved  the  legality  ol 
territorial  provisions  in  trademark  liceiises 
to  bottle  and  sell  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi-Cola. 
After  making  over  20O  detailed  findings  of 
fact,  he  determined  that  the  effect  of  the 
restraint  on  intrabrand  competition  among 
bottlers  of  these  brands  was  far  outweighed 
by  its  beneficial  effect  on  competition  in  the 
marketplace  as  a  whole.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  on  balance  the  challenged  ter- 
ritorial  restrictions  promote   competition. 

Two  and  one-half  years  later,  a  two  mem- 
ber majority  of  the  FTC.  over  the  dissent  of 
the  other  Commissioner  participating  in  the 
decision,  ruled  that  the  territorial  provi- 
sions were  Illegal  because  they  eliminated 
Intrabrand  competition.  In  order  to  reach 
this  result  the  majority  first  decided,  as  a 
matter  of  law,  that  the  burden  was  on  Coca- 
Cola  and  PepsiCo  and  their  bottlers  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  business  Justifications  and 
the  effect  of  the  provisions  to  foster  com- 
petition with  other  soft  drinks  outweighed 
any  loss  of  rivalry  among  the  bottlers.  And 
this  burden,  the  two  person  majority  held, 
had  not  been  met  by  the  respondents.  Even 
so.  the  majority  recognized  that  the  ter- 
ritorial provisions  were  justified  when  first 
adopted  and  all  participating  Commissioners 
found  that  the  clause  did  not  involve  hori- 
zontal collusion  or  other  per  se  illegal  con- 
duct. 

■Whether  the  FTC's  opinion  In  the  Cola 
cases  has  Improperly  misconceived  and  mis- 
applied the  Sylvania  standard  for  nonprlce 
vertical  restrictions  such  as  the  territorial 


provisions  common  in  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry— even  under  the  limited  Judicial  re- 
view standard  applicable  to  administrative 
agency  decisions — is  now  before  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  prediction 
of  the  legal  outcome  would  be  gratuitous.  As 
a  matter  of  antitrust  policy,  however,  affirm- 
ance would  seem  a  disturbing  backward 
step  and  a  retreat  to  the  lllo^ic  of  Schwinn's 
per  se  approach.  For  the  essence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ti-ade  Commission's  two  member  posi- 
tion is  that  admittedly  efficiency  enhancing 
territorial  provisions  will  not  be  saved  If 
the  Intrabrand  effect  is  not  insignificant.  The 
Commission's  rule  would  place  the  burden 
on  the  respondent — a  burden  which  few 
seem  likely  to  satisfy — and  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  settled  antitrust  doctrine  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act.  See  5  use.  I  556(d) . 

That  this  approach  misunderstands  the 
Supreme  Court's  pvirpose  in  Sylvania — which 
has  been  so  highly  praised  by  every  com- 
mentator (of  whatever  persuasion) — seems 
clear.  There,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  Court 
found  that  the  consumer  welfare  is  best 
served  by  promoting  interfirm  competition. 
And  if  that  competition  Is  substantial  and 
effective,  as  wa.s  undisputed  in  the  Cola  cases, 
then  Internal  efforts  to  achieve  efficiency  can 
only  be  procompetltlve  and  beneficial  to  con- 
sumer interests  (even  though  Intrabrand 
competition  is  eliminated) .  To  prohibit  such 
efforts  to  achieve  vertical  efficiencies  runs 
the  risk  that  competitive  vigor  will  be  di- 
minished and  consumer  welfare  decrease  It 
also  places  undue  emphasis  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  intrabrand  rivalry,  an  automatic  but 
unusually  insignificant  casually  of  every 
move  toward  vertical  Integration. 

The  Commission's  decision  In  the  Cola 
cases  is  also  disturbing  for  the  Instability 
it  has  reintroduced  to  the  rules  governing 
nonprlce  vertical  restrictions  just  one  year 
after  the  Supreme  Court  sought  to  resettle 
matters  In  Sylvania.  Instead  of  focusing  its 
attention  on  the  use  of  such  restrictions 
where  interbrand  competition  is  limited  and 
therefore  more  deserving  of  careful  scrutiny, 
the  Commission  has  sought  to  read  the  rule 
of  reason  standard  so  as  to  condemn  restiic- 
tions  which  should  be  of  no  corcern — when 
competition  Is  substantial  and  effective. 

In  reviewing  the  primary  substantive  pro- 
vision of  S.  598 — Section  2's  directive  that 
territorial  customer  restrictions  in  trade- 
mark licenses  for  soft  drink  products  are 
not  unlawful  under  the  antitrust  laws  if 
substantial  and  effective  interbrand  com- 
petition exists — three  questions  need  to  be 
addressed:  (1)  what  is  the  meaning  of 
S  598?  (2)  what  is  the  relationship  of 
S.  598  to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In 
Sylvania?  and  (3)  what  will  be  the  likely 
effect  of  S.  598  If  adopted? 

Tlie  operative  provisions  of  S.  598  regard- 
ing the  legality  of  nonprlce  vertical  re- 
strictions are  simple  and  forthright.  The  bill 
is  limited,  first,  to  trademarked  soft  drink 
products  where  similar  provisions  have  been 
relied  upon  for  decades  to  support  a  large 
industry.  Second,  the  proposed  legislation 
only  applies  to  territorial  and  customer  re- 
strictions It  does  not  Involve  other  vertical 
restrictions  such  as  price  fixing  or  tie-ins 
which  are  usually  sublect  to  more  stringent 
legal  constraints.  Rather  it  would  govern  in 
an  area  of  well  accepted  territorial  and  cus- 
tomer restrictions  whose  purposes  have  been 
carefully  considered  and  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, with  the  result  that  they  are  gen- 
erally viewed  as  enhancing  competition. 
Finally,  and  most  Importantly.  S.  598  would 
protect  such  contract  clauses  from  antitrust 
liability  only  where  "substantial  and  effec- 
tive competition"  exists  That  Is  to  say.  there 
must  be  vigorous  rivalry  among  competing 
soft  drink  products  before  relationships  be- 
tween the  syrup  manufacturer  (and  trade- 
mark owner)  and  the  bottler  are  protected 
by  this  legislation.  The  result  of  S.  598.  then. 


is  generally  to  limit  the  required  inquiry,  at 
least  initially,  to  a  determination  of  whether 
such  competition  exists  If  that  finding  can 
be  made,  the  practice  would  be  upheld  On 
the  other  hand.  If  this  level  of  competitive 
activity  cannot  be  found,  the  restrictions 
would  be  subject  to  the  Sylvania  tests 

Mr.  President,  1  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Long  ) .  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
now  continue  the  address  I  began  yes- 
terday on  the  subject  of  the  bottlers  bill : 

Coca-Cola  Company  USA  does  likewise  In 
franchises  covering  about  14":;  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  Pepsi-Cola  Company-owned 
franchise:;  Include  Boston.  New  York,  Newark 
and  almost  all  of  New  Jersey.  Philadelphia. 
Detroit,  Pittsburg.  Dallas.  Houston,  Los  An- 
geles, Phoenix,  Las  Vegas  and  Orlando/Day- 
tona  The  Coca-Cola  Company-owned  fran- 
chises Include  Boston.  Chicago.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Columbus.  Toledo.  Baltimore  and 
Bellvue  (Seattle).  The  FTC  decision  now 
permits,  and  Indeed  seems  to  require,  the 
syrup  manufacturers  to  compete  with  their 
independent  bottler  franchisees  anywhere  in 
the  country. 

Why  will  the  FTC  decision  lead  to  con- 
centration In  the  Industry  and  with  that 
concentration  the  demise  of  the  returnable 
oottle?  The  reasons  are  manifold  and,  in 
our  opinion,  relatively  obvious.  We  shall 
briefly  examine  a  few  of  the  more  Important 
ones. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  economic  force 
In  accelerating  concentration  would  be  the 
incentive  of  the  large  syrup  manufacturers 
to  exploit  a  greatly  enhanced  opportunity 
to  Increase  their  market  share,  thereby  In- 
creasing dual  profits. 

The  syrup  companies  already  realize  a 
significant  degree  of  dual  profit,  first  from 
the  syrup  they  sell  to  their  independent  bot- 
tlers and.  secondly,  from  the  sale  of  the 
finished  products  manufactured  by  their 
company-owned  franchlsed  plants  Without 
territorial  restrictions  the  syrup  comjianies 
will  find  the  temptation  irresistible  to  ex- 
pand their  company-owned  bottling  opera- 
tions and  thereby  claim  a  greater  share  of 
market  and  overall  profits  generated  by  the 
sale  of  soft  drinks  to  the  public' 

Such  expansion  will  be  facilitated  by  the 
ease  whereby  the  syrup  manufacturer  can 
reap  all  the  profit  available  by  raising  the 
price  of  the  syrup,  both  to  Its  own  bottling 
subsidiaries  as  well  as  its  independent  fran- 
chisees This  classic  "price  squeeze"  has  been 
described  by  Dr.  Jesse  W.  Markham.  profes- 
sor of  Economics  at  Princeton  University  and 
former  chief  economist  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  testimony  before  the  House 
Small  Business  Conunlttee: 

"The  vertically  Integrated  firm  can  use  the 
market  power  It  has  In  the  preceding  stage 
to  attain  approximately  the  market  share  It 
desires  In  the  subsequent  stage  by  manipu- 
lating the  prices  at  which  it  supplies  itself 
and  its  customers  with  which  It  competes 
When  it  wishes  to  expand  its  share  of  the 
market  at  the  subsequent  stage  It  simply 
raises  the  price  at  which  It  supplies  both 
itself  and  Its  competitors,  but  holds  the  price 
line  at  the  later  stage  Competitors  cannot 
pass  on   the  price  Increase  without  driving 


'  The  point  was  made  In  one  of  the  appeal 
court  briefs  that:  "Ironically.  It  could  be 
argued  that  the  Commission  orders  .  .  . 
would  require  such  expansion,  in  that  they 
prohibit  The  Coca-Cola  Company  and  Pepsi 
Co  from  'continuing'  or  'maintaining'  any 
understanding'  or  'agreement' — even  with 
their  subsidiary  bottlers — to  limit  terri- 
tories." Brief  of  Intervenors.  Coca-Cola  Bot- 
tling Company  of  Los  Angeles,  et  al.,  p.  8. 
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customers  to  the  integrated  firm.  The  inte-     used,   they  can   be   thrown  away   and   need      service  to  more  than  3,000  cities  and  towns, 
grated  firm,  which  by  strict  accounting  may     not  be  brought  back  to  the  store    They  are      For  example,  look  at  the  State  of  Ohio  where 
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after  territorial  rights  are  no  longer  enforce-     negative  implications  of  removing  territorial 

able.  Ho  estimates  the  present  bottle  "float"     restrictions  m  the  soft  drink  Industry. 

at  approximately  four  billion  bottles  with  an         Granted,  as  the  OTA  predicts,  BCDL  might 


Natural  gas:  Equivalent  to  the  natural  gas 
requirements  for  healing  100.000  mid  western 
homes  for  2.4  to  4.9  years;  plus 
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cu3tomers  to  the  Integrated  firm.  The  inte- 
grated firm,  which  by  strict  accounting  may 
be  incurring  losses  ai  llie  later  stage,  is  mak- 
ing gains  to  offset  them  on  its  operations 
at  the  earlier  stage  On  its  total  operations 
it  may  be  making  a  satisfactory  rate  of  re- 
turn The  unintegrated  competitors,  having 
no  previous  stage  operations  to  draw  on. 
simply  operate  at  losses  that  may  eventually 
drive  them  out  of  the  business  altogether. 
This  stategy  is  known  in  the  economic  litera- 
ture as  the  'price  squeeze'  .  .  ."  Hearings 
on  the  Impact  Upon  Small  Business  of  Dtial 
Distribution  and  Related  Vertical  Integra- 
tion Before  the  Subcomm.  No.  4  of  the  House 
Select  Comm  on  Small  Business.  88th  Cong., 
1st   Sess..   vol     1    at   50    (1963). 

"We  have  been  told  that  "price  squeeze"" 
conduct  of  the  kind  described  is  unfair  com- 
petition and  probably  unlawful,  and  that 
independent  bottlers  injured  thereby  could 
sue  to  prevent  it  or  to  recover  damages  if 
harmed  thereby.  However,  if  artfully  em- 
ployed it  would  be  difficult  to  apprehend,  at 
leist  before  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  a  dev- 
astating loss  of  market  share  by  the  af- 
fected independents.  Moreover,  resort  to  liti- 
gation against  Coke  or  Pepsi  by  an  independ- 
ent bottler  is  about  as  attractive  as  it  Is  for 
a  small  computer  firm  to  sue  IBM. 

Another  Important  factor  leading  Inexor- 
ably to  concentration  in  the  industry  and 
the  di-sappearance  of  the  returnable  bottle 
is  the  aversion  of  the  supermarkets  to  store 
door  delivery  and  the  stocking  of  returnable 
bottles.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
sunermarkets  do  not  like  returnables.  They 
take  up  more  shelf  space,  and  the  process  of 
receiving  and  redeeming  returnables  in 
checkout  lanes  and  storing  empties  until 
pickup  by  the  bottler  is  viewed  as  an  un- 
rewarding nuisance.  More  important,  perhaps, 
is  the  fact  that  supermarkets  prefer  central 
warehouse  delivery  of  all  Inventory  so  that 
they  can  control  the  flow  of  merchandise  Into 
the  retail  outlets  One  central  warehouse  may 
serve  all  stores  In  a  chain  within  a  radius  or 
100  to  300  miles  locatei  in  many  different 
municipalities  and  counties  and  several 
states,  and.  In  the  soft  drink  Industry,  many 
different  franchl.se  territories  If  a  large  sup- 
ermarket chain  had  its  preference,  it  would 
almost  always  be  to  deal  with  one  supply 
source  for  each  of  the  soft  drinks  it  opted 
to  stock  In  its  retail  stores  and  to  receive  de- 
livery at  a  central  warehouse  serving  many 
retail  outlets  This,  of  course,  virtually  im- 
possible under  the  present  exclusive  terri- 
tory system  which  Imposes  on  each  bottler 
the  obligation  to  limit  the  sales  of  the  prod- 
uct within  the  confines  of  his  territory.  This 
Is  a  principal  reason  for  store  dooi  delivery. 

Exriuslve  territorial  rights  and  store  door 
delivery  are  concomitants  which  make  pos- 
sible the  continued  high  level  use  of  return- 
able bottles  In  our  Industry.  Even  the  FTC 
recognized  that  exclusive  territories  were 
necessary  for  returnables.  because  of  the  need 
for  a  bottler  to  control  his  glass  "float""  within 
a  di.screte  area  when  It  limited  its  order  in- 
validating vertical  restrictions  to  non-re- 
turnable packages  However,  what  the  Com- 
mission failed  to  recognize  is  that  no  Inde- 
pendent bottler  can  continue  profitably  to 
use  returnables  after  his  supermarket  ac- 
counts are  no  longer  required  to  accept  store 
door  delivery  and  have  ceased  doing  business 
with  him  in  favor  of  a  large  supplier  (and. 
most  loglcallv.  the  bottler"s  own  franchisor) 
shiDDlna:  cans  and  non-returnable  bottles 
over  long  distances  to  a  central  warehouse 

The  economic  and  marketing  characteris- 
tics of  our  industry  are  such  that  a  substan- 
tial level  of  returnable  bottle  sales  can  be 
achieved  and  maintained  pro*^tably  only  in 
coniunctlon  with  a  mix  of  non-returnable 
package  sales.  Let"s  confront  reality  as  con- 
sumers. Non-returnables.  particularly  cans, 
have  various  convenience  features.  TTiey  are 
easier  to  store,  taking  up  less  snace  In  the 
refrigerator  or  In  the  kitchen  closet.  "When 


used,  they  can  be  thrown  away  and  need 
not  be  brought  back  to  the  store.  They  are 
obviously  more  convenient  than  bottles  on 
a  picnic  or  camping  trip.  The  returnable  bot- 
tle can  overcome  these  advantages  only 
through  strong  promotion  utilizing  feature 
price  advertising.  Earlier  in  our  statement, 
we  noted  the  result  of  the  Majers  study  find- 
ing carbonated  soft  drink  beverages  ranking 
second  In  newspaper  price  promotion  ads  of 
45  leading  food  store  products.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  thes  .■  ads  feature  an  attractive 
price  for  the  returnable  bottle. 

The  survey  found  that,  in  1977,  the  con- 
sumer was  paying  $0.0079  per  ounce  of 
Pepsi  111  the  16-oz.  returnable  bottle  in 
contrabt  with  a  price  of  80.0156  per  Pepsi 
in  the  12-oz.  can,  or  97';t.  more.  But  this 
price  advantage  is  made  possible  only  if  the 
bottler  can  exercise  the  leverage  his  exclu- 
sive territorial  rights  give  him  with  the 
supermarkets  in  his  territory  to  cause  the 
latter  to  stock  and  promote  the  returnable 
t>ottle.  Tlie  use  of  the  returnable  bottle  is 
both  capital  and  labor  Intensive,  consider- 
ably more  so  than  non-returnables.  The  re- 
turnable bottles  can  be  sold  at  a  lower  price 
than  the  competing  packaging  forms  only 
if  volume  and  velocity  are  high.  When  vol- 
ume and  velocity  decline  through  loss  of 
supermarket  accounts,  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer will  rapidly  rise.  When  the  price  ad- 
vantage to  the  consumer  disappears  so  too 
will   the   returnable   bottle  disappear. 

Another  cause  for  concern  for  the  return- 
able bottle  posed  by  concentration  In  the 
industry  as  the  result  of  the  FTC  decision 
is  that  the  movement  to  concentration  will 
most  surely  be  led  by  the  large  syrup  manu- 
facturers and  their  wholly-owned  bottling 
subsidiaries,  which  already  control  many 
major  markets.  At  least  in  the  case  of 
PepsiCo,  there  appears  a  strong  disinclina- 
tion to  use  the  returnable  bottle.  Report 
data  by  Majers  from  the  year  1977  on  Pepsi 
advertising  activity  in  the  north  eastern 
sector  of  the  country — namely.  New  York- 
Newark.  Philadelphia  and  Boston  markets 
exclusively  controlled  by  Pepsi-Cola  Compa- 
ny-owned franchise  subsidiaries — reveal  no 
price  ads  In  the  economical  16-oz.  returnable 
bottle. 

If  one  needs  further  evidence  of  how  avail- 
ability of  non-returnable  packaging  and  lack 
of  territorial  restraint  combine  to  result  In 
market  concentration,  we  can  look  at  the 
beer  industry. 

The  history  of  the  brewing  Industry  since 
World  War  II  demo'.istrates  the  positive  re- 
lationship between  concentration  and  the 
decline  of  the  returnable  bottle.  In  1945, 
there  were  457  breweries,  almost  all  local 
and  regional  firms.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
beer  sold  was  in  the  returnable  bottle.  By 
1977.  the  number  of  breweries  had  declined 
to  47  (Exhibit  3),  and  the  use  of  returnable 
bottles  was  down  to  12  percent  (Exhibit  4). 
In  1947,  the  five  largest  breweries  controlled 
only  20  percent  of  the  market,  but.  by  1977. 
the  top  five  had  a  70  percent  market  share 
(Exhibit  5).  Miller  and  Anheuser-Busch 
serve  the  entire  country  mostly  with  cans 
and  non-returnable  bottles  shloped  long  dis- 
tances, from  a  few  strategically  located 
plant  sites.  (Exhibits  6  and  7).  At  present 
there  are  1833  independent  soft  drink  bot- 
tlers. However.  PepsiCo  and  Coca-Cola,  and 
now  Seven-Up  (recently  acquired  by  Philip 
Morris,  which  also  owns  Miller  Beer)  are  now 
positioned  under  the  FTC  decision  to  do  the 
same  thing  in  the  soft  drink  Industry  which 
the  large  brewers  have  done  In  the  beer 
industry. 

If  the  FTC  decision  becomes  effective. 
the  ease  by  which  our  franchisor.  Pep.>iico, 
can  vertically  integrate  its  soft  drink  opera- 
tions, beyond  Its  present  substantial  stattis, 
is  enhanced  because  of  Peplsco's  recent  ac- 
quisition of  a  large  motor  carrier,  Lee  Way 
Motor  Freight.  Lee  Way"s  resources  Include 
5,000  tractor  trailer  trucks,  85  terminals  and 


service  to  more  than  3.000  cities  and  towns. 
For  example,  look  at  the  State  of  Ohio  where 
every  Pepsi  franchise  Is  Independently 
owned. 

PepsiCo,  through  its  trucking  subsidiary, 
now  owns  eleven  terminals  located  through- 
out the  State,  Including  every  major  popu- 
lation center,  and  also  owns  the  Pepsi  bot- 
tling franchises  in  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh, 
Without  territorial  restraints,  PepsiCo  can 
easily  serve  every  chain  store  central  ware- 
house in  Ohio  in  Its  own  trucks  with  non- 
returnable  cans  from  its  Detroit  or  Pitts- 
burgh plants,  or.  If  it  desires,  from  one  or 
more  new  facilities  It  could  build  and  oper- 
ate within  the  State.  How,  we  ask,  is  the 
independent  bottler  to  survive  under  these 
circumstances,  bearing  In  mind  that  our  sole 
supplier  of  syrup  will  then  be  our  major 
competitor? 

An  exhaustive  study  entitled  "Materials 
and  Energy  from  Municipal  Waste.""  recently 
released  by  the  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment, Congress  of  the  United  States,  con- 
tains the  following  comments  in  support  of 
our  views  (p.  236)  : 

"If  upheld  by  the  courts  and  not  amended 
by  the  Congress,  the  recent  FTC  decision, 
which  outlaws  territorial  franchise  restric- 
tions for  trademarked  soft  drinks  In  nonre- 
turnable  containers,  could  lead  to  rapid 
concentration  of  that  industrv  The  outcome 
would  be  an  Indu.stry  with  only  a  few  large 
plants,  as  well  as  the  rapid  disappearance  of 
the  refiUable  bottle  for  soft  drinks  " 

Another  commentator.  Stephen  Breyer. 
Professor  of  Law.  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
now  Chief  Counsel.  Senate  Judiciary  Cor  - 
mlttee.  wrote  following  the  oral  argument  en 
the  appeal  from  the  FTC  Decision ; 

'"The  companies"  strongest  argument  la 
that  the  Commission,  in  permitting  terri- 
torial restrictions  for  returnable  bottles,  has 
acted  Inconsistently  and  without  adequately 
examining  the  evidence.  The  companies 
claim  that  the  very  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion allows  territorial  restrictions  for  return- 
able bottles  shows  that  the  Commission  ac- 
cepts the  "returnable  bottle"  Justification  as 
procompetitlve  and  desirable  The  Commis- 
sion wishes  to  encourage  their  use.  yet  the 
companies  claim  that  unless  territorial  re- 
strictions for  all  bottles  are  allowed,  the  bot- 
tlers will  be  unable  to  use  returnables 
Althotiph  both  the  hearing  examiner  and 
the  Commission  considered  evidence  related 
to  returnable  bottles,  there  apparently  was 
no  consideration  of  ich ether  or  not  return- 
able bottles  rould  survive  under  the  'split 
relief  that  the  Commission  ordered"  (Italic 
added  )  Update  on  the  Soft  Drink  Cases, 
Stephen  Breyer.  Consultant  Martin  Romm. 
The  First  Boston  Corporation.  December 
1978. 

In  our  opinion,  the  question  Is  not  whether 
the  returnable  bottle  will  disappear  If  the 
FTC  decision  becomes  effective,  but  how 
nuickly  this  will  occur.  We  commissioned  Mr. 
Emanuel  Goldman  of  Sanford  C  Bernstein  * 
Co  .  Inc  .  New  York  City,  a  recognized  expert 
securities  analvst  specializing  In  the  brewing 
and  soft  drink  Industries,  to  analyze  the 
Question.  Mr  Goldman  Is  with  me  here  today 
and  available  to  answer  anv  questions  you 
mav  wish  to  direct  to  him  We  are  attaching 
to  this  statement  his  affidavit  filed  In  the 
litigation  commenced  by  our  Florida  sub- 
sidiary against  the  FTC  (Exhibit  81 

Mr  Goldman  finds  "that  elimination  of 
territorial  exclusivity  for  cans  and  non- 
refiUable  bottles  will  result  In  a  decline  of  at 
least  5  percentage  points  a  year  and  perhaps 
as  hleh  as  10  percentage  points  per  year  In 
the  share  of  market  accounted  for  bv  return- 
able containers.  This  would  result  In  the 
e'imlnatlon  of  the  returnable  bottle  as  a 
viable  form  of  package  in  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry within  four  to  eight  vears  "' 

He  attributes  the  disappearance  of  the  re- 
ttirnable  bottle  primarily  to  the  loss  of  super- 
market accounts  by  the  Independent  bottlers 
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after  territorial  rights  are  no  longer  enforce- 
able. Ho  estimates  the  present  bottle  '"float"" 
at  approximately  four  bllli'ju  bottles  with  an 
annual  repleni.sliment  rate  of  new  returnable 
bottles  at  one  billion.  If  there  is  a  50  percent 
reduction  in  rate  of  replenijhmenl.  total  ex- 
haustion of  tlie  "lloat  "  will  occur  in  eight 
years;  with  no  replenishment,  the  "float" 
will  be  consumed  in  less  than  four  years. 

Mr.  Goldman  concludes:  "If  the  returnable 
market  share  declines  at  a  rate  of  5  per- 
centage points  per  year,  we  will,  by  1982.  have 
added  3'2.0  billion  additional  nonreturnable 
containers  to  our  solid  waste  stream.  In  the 
event  of  a  10  percentage  point  decline,  the 
number  of  additional  one-way  bottles  and 
cans  would  be  63  8  billion.  " 

EFFECTS    ON    THE    ECONOMY.    ECOLOGY    AND 
ENERGY   CONSERVATION 

Our  Statement  from  this  point  forward 
proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  return- 
able bottle  will  disappear  if  the  FTC  decision 
!s  implemented.  The  effect  of  that  occurrence 
on  the  economy,  our  environment,  and  en- 
ergy conservation  goals  is  truly  shocking. 

THE    ECONOMY 

The  carbonated  .soft  drink  beverage  indus- 
try generates  $15  billion  in  annua!  ^les.  It 
Is  twice  the  size  of  the  beer  Industry.  Soft 
drinks  are  the  number  one  dollar  volume 
sales  item  in  food  stores,  constituting  4.1 
cents  of  every  sales  dollar  Based  on  1978 
food  store  sales  of  $164  billion.  $6,724  bil- 
lion was  spent  on  soft  drinks  of  which  41.5 
percent  were  refillable  containers  If  retill- 
ables  are  eliminated,  the  minimum  cost  to 
ttie  consumer  based  on  Majers  survey  data, 
will  be  an  additional  52  percent  or  an  In- 
crease of  $1.45  billion  every  year  for  carbon- 
atea  sof  I  drinks. 

INTERACTION    OF   BCDL    AND    THE    FTC 
DECISION 

It  has  been  suggested  that  even  without 
territorial  restraints  a  high  level  usage  of  the 
returnable  bottle  can  be  maintained  through 
the  enactment  of  Beverage  Container  Deposit 
Legislation  (BCDL) .  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  BCDL,  and  whether  it  'a-IU  ever  achieve 
widespread  enactment,  it  will  not  for  long 
prevent  the  demise  of  the  returnable  bottle 
If  territori!^;  restrictions  are  eliminated. 

The  OTA.  in  its  previously  cited  report  to 
Congress,  considered  the  Interaction  of  Bev- 
erage Container  Deposit  Legislation  and  the 
FTC  decision.  Greater  use  of  the  refillable 
container  is  a  stated  objective  of  BCDL  and 
supported  by  OTA.  The  report  suggests  that 
BCDL  could  help  slow  anv  trend  to  regional 
bottling  stimulated  by  the  FTC  decision. 
"BCDL  uould  undcrcvt  the  economic  ad- 
vantage of  centralized  bottling,  which  is  lim- 
ited to  nonreturnable  containers.  (The 
heavier  weight  of  rcfillablcs  and  the  need  to 
back  haul  empties  discourages  their  cen- 
tralized bottling.)  Thu<!.  BCDL  might  .iloic 
any  trend  toward  elimination  of  local  bot- 
tlers." p.  231.  (Emphasis  added.] 

It  becomes  readily  apparent  that  the  OTA 
recognizes  the  potential  for  the  two  disas- 
trous results  of  the  FTC  decision  we  have 
discussed  (concentration  and  the  demise  of 
the  returnable  bottle),  and  attempts  to  pro- 
ject BCDL.  not  as  a  solution  to  the  problem, 
but  only  as  a  temporary  barrier  to  an  ulti- 
mate negative  result. 

The  report  states:  "Since  BCDL  would  de- 
crease the  economic  advantages  of  central- 
ized brewing,  bottling  and  I'-holesaling.  the 
current  trend  toward  a  srnall  mtmber  of  large 
firms  in  beer  and  soft  drink  production  jnipht 
be  slowed.  By  making  the  refiUable  bottle 
more  attractive  economically.  BCDL  could 
help  preserve  smaller,  local  bottlers.  Legisla- 
tion now  under  consideration  to  presence  the 
territorial  franchise  system  could  help  main- 
tain the  refillable  bottle's  current  market 
share,"  p.  17.  (Emphasis  added.) 

We  are  pleased,  parenthetically,  that  an 
arm  of  Congress   recognizes  the  extremely 


negative  implications  of  removing  territorial 
restrictions  in  the  soft  drink  Industry. 

Granted,  as  the  OTA  predicts.  BCDL  might 
slow  the  trend  to  regional  bottling  stimu- 
lated by  the  FTC  decision.  However,  without 
exclusive  franchise  boundaries  in  the  soft 
drink  industry,  coiicentrailon  will  still  occur 
and  the  refillable  bottle  will  disappear.  This 
Is  what  the  experience  In  Oregon  Indicates. 

THE    OREGON     STORY 

We  decided  to  find  out  what  has  occurred 
in  Oregon— the  only  mature  BCDL  state. 
After  the  enactment  of  BCDL  in  Oregon,  the 
brewing  industry  sales  market  share  was 
still  well  In  the  hands  of  the  two  "local"' 
breweries— Blllz-Welnhard  and  Olympia— 
and,  at  the  end  of  1974,  96  Vi  of  all  sales  In 
Oregon  were  In  refillable  containers.  At  the 
end  of  1978,  or  4  years  later,  concentration 
by  national  companies  had  occurred  (Miller 
Brewing  was  No.  1  In  sales)  and  refillable 
container  sales  had  declined  by  48  1';  down 
to  49.8%  (Exhibit  9).  Miller,  the  No.  1  selling 
beer,  sold  no  refillables.  By  June  1979,  fur- 
ther concentration  occurred  after  Blitz- 
Welnhard  had  sold  out  to  Pabst.  and  4  of 
the  top  5  In  sales  shares  were  national  com- 
panies, with  a  combined  637c  market  share. 
By  June  1979,  the  refillable  sales  share  had 
fallen  to  36%  of  sales  in  the  brewing  indus- 
try. (Exhibit  10.) 

On  the  other  hand.  In  the  soft  drink  Indus- 
try, with  exclusive  franchise  territories  and 
the  absence  of  concentration,  refillable  bottle 
sales  were  still  at  80-,;  of  food  store  sales  at 
the  end  of  1978.  This  proves  that  exclusive 
franchise  territories  inhibit  concentration 
and  keeps  viable  the  refillable  container, 
and  that  without  territorial  restrictions. 
BCDL  will    not  save   the   returnable   bottle. 

IMPACT    ON    ENVIRONMENTAL    AND    ENERGY 
CONSERVATION   COALS 

Franklin  Associates.  Ltd..  consultants  in 
resource  and  environmental  policy  and  plan- 
ning, were  commissioned  by  our  company  to 
study  the  energy  and  environmental  impacts 
associated  with  the  demise  of  the  returnable 
bottle.  A  copy  of  their  final  report,  dated 
February  14.  1979.  accompanies  this  state- 
ment as  a  part  hereof. 

In  conducting  the  study,  Franklin  relied 
on  the  scenarios  regarding  the  disappearance 
of  the  returnable  bottle  developed  by  Eman- 
uel Goldman.  Franklin  examined  the  Impacts 
associated   with  soft   drink   delivery   In   the 
various  container  types,  including  all  manu- 
facturing   operations    beginning    with    raw 
material     extraction,     proceeding     through 
processing,    manufacturing,    use.    and    final 
disposal    of    the    container    and    secondary 
packaging,  and  Including  filling  and  trans- 
portation    This    systems    analysis    Is   struc- 
tured to  determine  all  inputs  and  outputs  at 
each   stage   of   the   container's   "life   cycle" 
Then,  thfse  data  condense  Into  several  basic 
Impact    categories.    These    categories    serve 
as  the  basis  for  determining  the  overall  ef- 
fect   on    environmental    quality.    They    are 
listed  below: 
Total  Energy  Consumption. 
Entrgv  Source  Summary. 
Raw  Materials  Consumption. 
Air  Pollutant  Emissions. 
Water  Pollutant  Discharges 
Indtistrlal  Solid  Waste 
Postconsumer  Solid  Waste. 
Process  Water  Requirements. 
The    FYanklin    reoort    describes   In   detail 
The  methodoloey  employed  and  quantifies  In 
appropriate  units  of  measure  the  adverse  Im- 
pact on  the  environment   ( Including  deple- 
tion of  natural  resourcps)  and  enerey  sources 
associated  with  reolacement  of  the  return- 
able bottle  with   the  other  commonly  \is<>d 
nonreturnable  oackaee  forms    The  oooular 
eaulvalencv  evoresslons  of  these  Impacts  or 
losses  are  described  as  follows: 

Total  energy  Eaulvalent  to  thp  electri- 
cal energv  consumed  by  a  city  of  lOOJJOO  In 
34  to  69  years;  plus 


Natural  gas:  Equivalent  to  the  natural  gas 
requirements  for  heating  100.000  midwestern 
homes  for  2.4  to  4.9  years;  plus 

Petroleum:  Equivalent  to  imports  of  65  to 
129  millions  gallons  of  gasoline;  plus 

Coal:  If  placed  in  a  toal  train,  the  train 
woula  stretch  331  to  686  miles,  or  a  maximum 
distance  extending  from  Washington.  DC. 
to  Chicago;  plus 

Air  pollution:  Equivalent  to  1 .2  to  2  4  years 
of  emisslonb  from  1,000  Mw  coal-fired  power 
plant;  plus 

Water  pollution:  Equivalent  to  3.2  to  8.9 
years  of  emissions  from  a  1,000  Mw  coal-fired 
power  plant;  plus 

Solid  waste:  Trash  Can  Volume:  Equiv- 
alent to  30  to  87  fillings  of  the  Orange  Bowl 
in  Mlamj,  Florida;  or  Landfill  Volume: 
Equivalent  to  12  to  jO  completely  filled 
medium-sized  cily  landfills;  plus 

Water  consumption:  Equivalent  to  2.8  to 
5  3  years  of  domestic  water  use  In  the  City 
of  Washington,  DC;  plus 

Raw  materials:  Bauxite:  Equivalent  to  7 
to  15  peicent  of  bauxite  Imports  in  1976. 
Iron  Ore:  Equivalent  to  2  to  5  percent  of 
iron  ore  Imports  in  1976;  Glass  Sand:  Equiv- 
alent to  the  sand  in  a  beach  100  feet  wide 
and  2  feet  deep  stretching  6.1  to  12.5  miles 
long. 

S.    598    AND    SIMILAR    LEGISLATION 

We  Stated  earlier  our  gratitude  to  the  many 
members  of  the  Senate  who  have  co-spon- 
sored S.  598.  We  are  equally  appreciative  of 
the  many  members  who  have  co-sponsored 
the  Identical  bill  in  the  House.  H  R  3567.  We 
wish  to  call  attention  also  to  H.R.  3573,  intro- 
duced by  Rep.  Luken  and  Rep  Mica,  which 
has  the  same  purpose  as  S.  598  and  HR 
3567 — to  overturn  the  FTC  decision  and  per- 
mit the  continued  use  of  exclusive  territories 
in  the  soft  drink  industry.  Both  versions  of 
the  legislation  seek  a  common  objective — 
the  preservation  of  competition  and  the 
avoidance  of  concentration  In  the  soft  drink 
industry  and  the  maintenance  of  a  manu- 
facturing and  distribution  system  In  the 
industry  that  permits  a  continued  high  level 
use  of  the  returnable  bottle.  The  Luken- 
Mica  bill  differs  only  to  the  extent  that  It 
emphasizes  the  need  for  the  legislation  to 
protect  thr  envlronmnt.  to  avoid  unnecessary 
energy  consumption,  and  to  make  the  prod- 
uct available  In  the  lowest  cost  package  form 

It  also  represents  an  unambiguous  legis- 
lative declaration  that  nothing  In  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  or  other  anti- 
trust laws  shall  render  Invalid  exclusive 
territorial  agreements  in  the  soft  drink  In- 
dustry, unless  It  Is  found  that  within  a 
territory  there  is  an  absence  of  generally 
available  competing  products,  and  further 
found  that  the  elimination  of  the  terri- 
torial rlghu  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
quality  of  the  environment,  increase  energy 
consumption,  inflate  the  cost  of  soft  drink 
products,  or  lead  to  concentration  of  eco- 
nomic power  In  the  Industry. 

Some  opponents  of  the  legislation  have  de- 
scribed It  as  an  "antitrust  exemption""  for 
the  soft  drink  Industry.  This  is  both  untrue 
and  unfair  since  all  the  bills  do  Is  permit 
the  continued  use  of  the  present  franchise 
contracts,  which.  In  essentially  the  same 
form,  have  been  In  effect  for  more  than  75 
years.  The  legislation  would  not.  for  exam- 
ple, permit  such  pernicious  forms  of  anti- 
competitive behavior  as  collusion  among  In- 
terbrand  competitors  to  fix  prices  or  to 
eliminate  the  returnable  bottle. 

CONCLtrSION 

We  submit  the  evidence  in  this  matter  Is 
overwhelming  to  the  effect  that  vertical  ter- 
ritorial restraints  In  soft  drink  franchise 
agreements  are  pro-competltlve  and  in  the 
public  Interest.  In  fact,  there  Is  not  an  lota 
of  reliable  and  credible  evidence  that  they 
operate  to  the  detriment  of  consumers,  or 
that  their  elimination  would  lower  the  price 
of  the  product  a  penny.  All  evidence  la  to 
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cal  factor  in  our  assessment  of  the  competi- 
tive effect  of  these  restrictions.  Conversely. 
we  would  have  less  concern  for  their  impact 

in       fln        nvprnll        marlr<it       «'V,i/.v,       n.oe.       r,^*- 


ness  objective  or  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  competition.  As  part  of  this 
evaluation,  we  will  examine  the  dimensions 


would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  of- 
fer a  motion  to  table  amendments  that 
have  merit. 
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ihe  contrary— that  without  these  restraints 
the  returnable  bottle  will  disappear  with  re- 
sulting overall  higher  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer and  very  serious  adverse  Impacts  on 
our  environment  and  energy  conservation 
goals. 

We  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  enact 
legislation  that  will  avoid  the  many  evils 
most  certain  to  follow  the  implementation 
of  the  FTC  decision  in  the  soft  drink  cases 

iThe  exhibits  referred  to  in  the  state- 
ment are  not  included  in  the  Record.' 

Mr  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  that 
completes  the  statement  by  J.  F.  Koons. 
Jr..  president  of  Central  Investment 
Corp..  on  S.  598.  which  was  given  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Antitrust  and  Mo- 
nopoly of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  on  September  26.  1979. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
with  the  understanding  that  upon  my 
resuming  at  a  later  time,  the  Chair  not 
consider  this  a  second  speech  on  this 
legislative  day.  and  that  I  will  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  when  I  am  ready 
to  resume  my  address.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pryor'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  continue  my  remarks  on  this  subject 
which  began  earlier.  I  compliment  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina on  the  contribution  he  is  making 
to  a  full  understanding  of  the  issues  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  by  this  bill  and 
these  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will 
overturn  an  erroneous  decision  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  That  deci- 
sion, rendered  on  April  7.  1978.  by  a  vote 
of  2  to  1,  ignored  the  195  detailed  find- 
ings of  fact  made  by  the  FTC's  admin- 
istrative law  judge  which  served  as  a 
basis  for  upholding  the  legality  of  the 
territorial  provisions  governing  the  sale 
of  trademarked  soft  drinks  sold  by  local 
bottlers. 

The  administrative  law  judge  ruled 
that  the  net  effect  of  the  soft  drink  terri- 
tories was  to  promote  competition  among 
bottlers  of  different  soft  drink  products. 

The  ALJ  found  that  elimination  of  the 
territorial  provisions  "would  adversely 
aflect  competition  because  it  would  lead 
to  the  business  failure  of  many  small  and 
some  large  bottlers  as  well  as  to  the  ac- 
celerated growth  of  large  bottlers." 

The  ALJ  found  "intense  competition  in 
the  sale  of  flavored  carbonated  soft 
drinks  which  stems  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  number  of  brands  avail- 
able to  the  consumer  in  local  markets." 
He  found  a  large  number  of  brands  avail- 
able "in  large  urban  areas,  small  towns, 
and  rural  areas  alike  "  and  that  private 
label  soft  drinks  "since  the  early  1960's 
have  become  a  substantial  competitive 
force  in  the  soft  drink  industry." 

The  ALJ  also  found  "keen  interbrand 
price  competition"  which  compels  Coca- 
Cola  bottlers  to  price  equal  to  or  below 
their  major  competitors  because  even  a 
few  cents  differential  on  a  six-pack  would 
adversely  affect  sales.  In  fact,  the 
judge  found  that  in  July  1971.  when  the 
PTC  cases  were  started,  "the  average  re- 


tail price  of  Coca-Cola  in  the  United 
States  in  16-ounce  returnable  bottles 
•  •  •  was  lower  than  the  average  price 
per  ounce  at  which  Coca-Cola  in  the  6' j- 
ounce  returnable  bottle  was  sold  at  retail 
in  1900." 

The  ALJ  found  that  elimination  of  the 
territorial  provisions  was  likely  to  change 
the  industry  profoundly.  "Without  ex- 
clusive territories  the  use  of  the  return- 
able bottle  by  bottlers  *  *  *  would  be 
substantially  reduced,  if  not  eliminated." 

He  also  found  that  those  bottlers 
which,  as  a  result  of  elimination  of  terri- 
tories, lost  chainstore  customers  "would 
be  obliged  to  cut  back  service  to  small  ac- 
counts or  to  raise  prices,  either  of  which 
would  reduce  volume."  In  addition,  "a 
substantial  number  of  soft  drink  brands 
and  flavors  would  be  eliminated  in  local 
markets"  and  "even  better  known  brands 
such  as  Seven-Up  and  Dr  Pepper  might 
not  survive  in  many  local  markets." 

Finally,  he  determined  that  "hundreds 
of  bottlers  would  go  out  of  business  if  ex- 
clusive territories  were  determined  to  be 
unlawful.  The  number  of  bottlers  would 
be  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the  number 
that  would  otherwise  exist  under  the 
present  system." 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  also 
necessary  because  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  misapplied  the  "rule  of  rea- 
son" test  which  the  Supreme  Court  said 
should  apply  to  all  non-price  vertical 
restraints  in  the  case  of  Continental  TV 
Inc.  v.  GTB  Syivania.  433  U.S.  36  >  1977) . 
In  that  case,  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned an  earlier  ruling  in  United  States 
V.  Arnold  Schwinn  &  Co..  388  U.S.  365 
<1967)  in  part  and  said  that  all  non- 
price  vertical  restraints  would  have  to 
be  judged  on  a  rule  of  reason;  they  would 
not  be  per  se  illegal.  The  rule  of  reason 
analysis  requires  weighing  the  effects  of 
vertical  restrictions  in  reducing  intra- 
brand  competition  against  possible  ben- 
efits these  restrictions  may  have  on  pro- 
moting interbrand  competition.  (In- 
terbrand competition  would  be  promoted 
if  there  are  efficiencies  in  distribution, 
assistance  to  entry  by  new  manufactur- 
ers, and  encouragement  for  promotion 
and  or  service  and  repair  of  the  prod- 
uct.) 

I  am  convinced  that  the  FTC  mis- 
applied the  "rule  of  reason"  test  in  the 
consideration  of  the  soft  drink  bottlers 
case,  in  part,  because  of  evidence  which 
I  discovered  during  the  hearings  on  this 
legislation.  S.  598. 

This  evidence  came  from  what  has  to 
be  an  unusual  source  given  their  position 
on  this  legislation— the  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  The  Justice  Department  wit- 
ness at  the  hearing  in  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee on  September  26.  1978  was 
Richard  J.  Favretto.  deputy  assistant  at- 
torney general  of  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Department.  For  the  record  I 
should  say  that  Mr.  Favretto,  testifying 
for  the  Etepartment  of  Justice,  opposed 
S.  598.  However  I  suggest  here  that  Mr. 
Favretto  has  previously  made  public 
statements  about  the  application  of  the 
rule  of  reason  test  which,  if  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  soft  drink  case,  would 
lead  Mr.  Favretto  to  support  the  legisla- 
tion pending  in  this  body,  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act. 


Specifically,  in  preparing  for  that  sub- 
committee hearing,  we  found  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Favretto  before  the  Southwest  Legal 
Foundation  Symposium  on  Antitrust  Law 
given  at  the  Dalla.s  Hilton  Hotel  on  May 
12.  1978.  The  speech  was  entitled  "Verti- 
cal Restraints  and  Other  Current  Distri- 
bution Lssues  In  the  Wake  of  Syivania." 

The  speech  discusses  the  impact  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings,  which  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  United  States  versus  Arn- 
old Schwinn  and  Continental  TV  versus 
GTE  Syivania.  I  quote  from  part  of  Mr. 
Favretto's  speech: 

Whether  the  Court'.s  acceptance  in  Syi- 
vania of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  vertical 
restraints  Is  dispositive  for  future  cases  i.s 
questionable  in  light  of  Its  own  express 
reservations.  Stressing  the  limits  of  its  deci- 
sion, the  Court  deliberately  left  open  the 
possibility  that  subsequent  analysis  might 
identify  non-price  vertical  restrictions  which 
would  appropriately  be  governed  by  the  per 
se  rule.  But  such  a  "departure  from  the  rule- 
of-reason  standard  must  be  based  upon 
demonstrable  economic  effect  rather  than — 
as  in  Schwinn — upon  formallstic  line  draw- 
ing." All  that  Is  apparent  at  this  point  is 
that  the  Court  does  not  want  antitrust 
liability  to  turn  upon  the  form  of  the  re- 
straint but  rather  upon  its  substantive  im- 
pact. 

The  true  meaning  of  the  Syivania  opinion 
Is  going  to  have  to  await  further  clarification 
by  the  lower  courts  and  xiltlmately  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Itself.  But  we  cannot  wait 
for  such  clarification  in  making  our  en- 
forcement decisions,  so  I  would  like  to 
briefly  outline  for  you  how  I  see  the  Anti- 
trust Division  proceeding  under  the  Syivania 
opinion,  and  what  I  think  some  of  the 
relevant  considerations  will  be  From  your 
perspective.  I  think  you  can  assume  that  we 
will  continue  to  view  vertical  restraints  with 
suspicion. 

Sylvania's  rule  of  reason  analysis  dictates 
that  we  weigh  the  efTect  of  vertical  restric- 
tions In  reducing  Intrabrand  competition 
against  possible  benefits  these  restrictions 
may  have  on  promoting  Interbrand  competi- 
tion. If  the  benefits  outwelght  the  adverse 
effects,  then  the  restraints  are  reasonable.  In 
making  this  analysis,  the  Antitrust  Division 
is  likely  to  look  primarily  at  three  factors: 
(1)  the  market  power  of  the  company  Im- 
posing the  restraints;  (2)  the  extent  to 
which  the  restraints  Impede  intrabrand  com- 
petition; and  (3)  the  Justifications  asserted 
for  the  restraints  in  terms  of  promoting 
Interbrand    competition. 

Market  power  will  be  an  Important  factor 
in  our  analysis  because  Interbrand  compe- 
tition Is  the  only  remaining  check  on  the 
price  of  a  product  subject  to  Intrabrand 
restraints.  If  a  manufacturer  has  substan- 
tial market  power,  the  antl-competltlve  im- 
pact of  the  distribution  restraints  Is  aggra- 
vated. Factors  we  will  consider  In  arriving  at 
the  state  of  competition  in  any  Industry — 
and  the  market  power  of  the  firm  In  ques- 
tion— will  Include  the  market  sh.ire  of  the 
firm  Imposing  the  restraints,  the  degree  of 
concentration  In  the  industry,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  product  differentiation. 

Market  power  primarily  turns  on  the  mar- 
ket share  commanded  by  the  product  In  the 
Interbrand  market.  The  larger  the  market 
share  of  the  manufacturer,  the  more  likely 
there  will  be  anticompetitive  effects  In  the 
overall  market  as  a  result  of  Intrabrand  re- 
straints. If  the  overall  market  is  Imperfect, 
there  Is  normally  more  reason  to  guard 
against  Intrabrand  restraints.  This  Is  re- 
flected In  the  Division's  concern  with  the 
level  of  concentration  In  the  market  where 
vertical  restraints  are  Imoosed,  The  danger 
of  aggravating  oligopoly  pricing  behavior  by 
Increased  utilization  of  Intrabrand  restraints 
in  a  concentrated  industry  would  be  a  crltl- 
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cat  factor  In  our  assessment  of  the  competi- 
tive effect  of  these  restrictions.  Conversely. 
we  would  have  less  concern  for  their  Impact 
In  an  overall  market  which  was  not 
concentrated. 

Finally,  the  existence  of  significant  prod- 
uct differentiation  in  a  market  would  be 
relevant  to  the  analysis.  Where  there  Is 
strong  brand  identification,  the  power  of 
the  manufacturer  and  its  dealers  to  exact  an 
unwarranted  premium  price  may  not  be 
materially  restrained  by  the  competition  of 
other  products  in  the  market. 

After  analyzing  market  power,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the 
vertical  restraints  impede  intrabrand  com- 
petition. While  the  majority  in  Syivania  was 
unable  to  distinguish  the  defendant's  loca- 
tion clause  from  the  customer  restrictions 
imposed  upon  retailers  In  Schwinn.  there  do 
appear  to  be  important  potential  differences 
in  market  impact  between  the  various  pos- 
sible vertical  restraints.  For  example,  the  ef- 
fect of  a  customer  restriction  on  intrabrand 
competition  is  normally  more  threaten- 
ing than  a  location  clause  restriction.  Cus- 
tomer restrictions  are  frequently  directed  at 
keeping  products  out  of  the  hands  of  dis- 
counters and  may  totally  foreclose  sales  to 
that  type  of  purchaser.  Under  a  location 
clause,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dealer  re- 
tains his  right  to  sell  to  any  customer, 
albeit  only  from  its  franchised  location. 
Similarly,  direct  territorial  restrictions  tend 
to  have  a  greater  anticompetitive  impact  on 
intrabrand  competition  than,  for  example, 
areas  of  primary  responsibility. 

The  Department  has  traditionally  treated 
less  restrictive  vertical  arrangements,  such 
as  areas  of  primary  responsibility,  profit  pass- 


ness  objective  or  imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
restricting  competition.  As  part  of  this 
evaluation,  we  will  examine  the  dimensions 
of  the  restraint  to  determine  whether  Its 
scope  is  reasonably  necessary  to  achieve  the 
legitimate  business  purpose  asserted  and 
whether  it  merely  regulates  and  promotes 
competition  or  is  excessive  in  its  restrictive 
effect.  A  possible  inquiry  here  would  be 
whether  or  not  there  are  not  less  restrictive 
alternatives  to  achieve  the  same  objectives. 
For  example,  would  a  primary  area  of  respon- 
sibility achieve  the  objective  as  well  as  the 
more  restrictive  territorial  exclusivity  provi- 
sion? 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Syivania  Identified 
a  number  of  possible  Justifications  for  intra- 
brand restrictions.  The  Court  pointed  out 
that  vertical  restrictions  may  promote  Inter- 
brand competition  by  allowing  the  manufac- 
turer to  achieve  certain  efficiencies  In  the 
distribution  of  Its  product.  As  an  example 
of  how  this  could  operate  in  practice,  the 
Court  commented  that  new  manufacturers 
and  manuf.acturers  entering  new  markets  can 
use  vertical  restrictions  as  a  means  of  Induc- 
ing competent  and  aggressive  retailers  to 
make  the  heavy  investment  that  Is  often 
required  in  initiating  distribution  of  new 
products.  The  Court  also  noted  that  vertical 
restrictions  can  be  used  by  established  man- 
ufacturers to  induce  retailers  to  engage  in 
promotional  activities  or  to  provide  services 
and  repair  facilities  necessary  to  the  ef- 
ficient marketing  of  the  product.  The  Court 
was  concerned  apparently  with  the  fact  that 
the  availability  of  such  services  may  affect 
the  manufacturer's  good  will  and  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Its  product.  The  Court  feared 


would  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  to  of- 
fer a  motion  to  table  amendments  that 
have  merit. 

I  think  so  well  of  them  I  wish  they 
would  be  adopted  immediately.  But  I  also 
addressed  myself  to  that  subject  previ- 
ously, and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  will  yield  to  the 
Senator    from    Indiana    on    the    same 

terms 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
the  same  terms. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  just  like  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  As  usual,  he  is  extremely  coopera- 
tive. Unfortunately,  we  cannot  resolve 
this  minor  difference  of  how  we  can  pro- 
ceed here.  Perhaps  we  will  have  a  chance 
to  discuss  it  further. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  in  a  very  difficult  position  since 
he  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  very  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Ohio  wants  to 
bring  up  at  this  time.  I  hope  after  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  concluded 
to.  perhaps,  put  the  reservation  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  to  bring  it  up 
at  this  time  in  a  little  different  perspec- 
tive than  that  presented  by  his  friend 
from  Ohio  earlier  this  moniing  in  a  very 
cogent  argument  presenting  his  side  on 


.  .     ^ .,  ^ ^ —      ,h  ,  .V,  —     '^his  matter.  But  I  want  to  thank  him  for 

over  payments,  and  location  clauses,  as  being      '^"^"^  '-"^  so-called  "free  rider"  effect  might      helping  us  to  proceed  here 

subject  to  the  rule  of  reason.  The  effect  of      tfolf  ^ J ^^f^*^^^^^ ^^^  P,\'^^^^>'  competitive  sltua-  I  thank  m>;friend  from  Mississippi. 

Debate  has  already  started  regarding  the 
correctness  of  the  Court's  assumptions  on 
these  points.  For  example,  some  commenta- 
tors have  questioned  the  scope  of  the  theory 
that  by  preventing  a  free  rider,  vertical  re- 
straints encourage  dealers  to  undert.ike  in- 
tense sales  efforts,  thereby  furthering  Inler- 


Sylvanla  is  to  equate  these  restrictions  for 
purposes  of  analysis  to  the  same  standard 
that  applies  to  direct  vertical  territorial  and 
customer  restrictions.  This  will  lead  to  no 
significant  change  In  how  the  Division  has 
previously  viewed  these  somewhat  more  am- 
biguous practices. 

In  the  post-Schwinn  era.  the  courts  sought 
to  ameliorate  the  harshness  of  the  per  se 
rule  articulated  there  by  di.stinguishlng  areas 
of  primary  respon.slhuit v,  location  clauses, 
and  the  like  from  direct  customer  and  ter- 
ritorial restraints.  Frequently,  these  hybrid 
restrictions  were  permitted  where  there  did 
not  appear  to  be  any  real  competitive  dan- 
ger. Now  that  the  per  se  rule  has  been  elimi- 
nated, asse.ssment  of  the  validity  of  restraints 
In  this  entire  area  will  not  proceed  on  the 
basis  of  the  form  that  the  restriction  takes. 
Thus,  a  direct  territorial  limitation  or  an 
indirect  limitation  achieved  through  use  of 
a  location  clause  will  be  assessed  based  on 
the  effect  of  the  limitation  In  the  market 
Involved. 

Situations  may  also  nn^e  where  a  combina- 
tion of  restraints  may  render  a  vertical  ar- 
rangement suspect  where  the  Imposition  of 
only  one  or  the  other  of  tho.-ie  restraints 
would  be  legitimate.  Thus,  an  exclusive 
dealing  requirement  couoled  with  an  exclu- 
sive territorial  restriction  may  have  an  Im- 
pact In  the  overall  market  which  mav  not 
be  warranted  to  achieve  the  Individual  man- 
ufacturers    Interest.     The    combination     of 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue: 

Also,  the  dangers  of  dlsgviislng  fundamen- 
tally horizontal  restriction  as  vertical  and 
potentially  lawful  restraints  have  been  noted, 
as  has  the  tendence  of  vertical  restraints  to 
permit  retailers  of  highly  differentiated  prod- 


br:md  competition.  This  reasoning  mav  not     "'^"■^  '°  capture  a  "retail   monopoly  profit 
have  application  In  some  industries  and  solu-     °"'^'  "'"^  ^■'"  ^^"  ^^^  extent  to  which  the 


possible  Justifications  discussed  in  broad- 
brush  fashion  by  the  Syivania  Court  are  truly 
accepted  as  defenses  to  vertical  restraints. 

In  our  future  enforcement  activity  Involv- 
ing vertical  restraints.  I  believe  we  will  ex- 
plore the  appropriateness  of  seeking  either 


tions  to  the  "free  rider"  problem  may  be 
available  without  Imposing  vertical  restric- 
tions. 

Mr.    METZENBAUM.    Mr.    President, 
wiin  he  Senator  from  Mississippi  be  good 

enough  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  P'"''  ^^  treatment  or  the  application  o"f  a  rule 
for  Pbout  3  minutes  just  to  make  a  state-  "^  presumptive  illegality  in  particular  factual 
ment  on  this  subject  without  interferine  ^^"'"^s  Under  a  rule  of  presumptive  iliegal- 
with  his  speech"  '^*''    °"^^    '^*    Government    proves    certain 

Mr    r-orMRAM    T  ^.^„ij  u     1-  X        facts— the  existence  of   a   vertical   restraint 

vipTh   to?ho  Q        *  ^l^  be  happy  to     pu.s  something  more  about  Its  competitive 

If  JO /^le  Senator  without  losing  my     impact-then  the  burden  of  proof  would  shift 

rignt  to  the  floor  nor  should  my  resump-     to  the  defendant  to  Justify  the  restraint  on 

tion  be  con.sidered  a  .second  speech.  competitive  grounds  For  example,  it  has  been 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No  problem.  suggested  that  a  rule  of  presumptive  lllegal- 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-      '^*'  *°"''*  t.'"  appropriate  for  vertical  exclusive 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  asked  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssissippi 
to  yield  only  for  one  purpose.  Inquiry  has 
been  made  of  me  and  suggested  that  if  I 
wanted  to  clear  the  floor  in  order  to  call 


territorial  arrangements  where  either  the 
manufacturer  or  the  dealer  was  shown  to 
have  market  power  or  where  the  arrangement 
was  shown  to  be  directed  against  price  cut- 
ting. 

To  summarl?*.  I  think  the  Division  is  not 
likely    to    challenge    non-price    vertical    re- 


the.se  two  t>-pes  of  restraints  has  been  cited      ^P  '^^  Illinois  Brick  amendment.  I  might     ^tralnts  being  used  by  new  entrants  or  by 
by  some  commentators  as  Increasing  the  bar-      move  to  table  the  Bayh  amendment  or     "iftn;l"al  competitors  like  Syivania  who  may 


In  an  Industry  and  therefore     the  Cochran  amendment  or  the  Bayh  and     ^^   "'*'''"    *°   ^''^   failing   company    found   m 
tlcompetltlve    Impact    In    the      Cochran  amendment  merger  law.  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 


rlers  to  entry  In 
having    an    an 
overall  market 

After  as.sesslng  market  power  and  the  re- 
strictive Imnact  of  the  restraints  on  Intra- 
brand competition,  we  must  proceed  with  an 
evaluation  of  the  lustlficatlons  prooosed  for 
be  restraints  In  terms  of  promoting  Inter- 
brand competition  One  of  the  first  steps 
1'  this  analvsis  is  a  step  familiar  to  rule- 
o  -reason  ca.ses.  le  ,  we  must  look  to  the 
Whether  ."/.  '^^  ^"<ralnt  In  question  and 
whether  It  Is  ancillary  to  a  legitimate  busl- 


among  economists  and  businessmen  that  ver- 
tical restraints  can  facilitate  the  entry  and 
continued  market  presence  of  small  manu- 
f.icturers  by  permitting  them  to  secure  the 
services  of  capable  dealers  and  to  b\illd  a 
f.worable  Im.age.  This  promotes  Interbrand 
r.^mpetltlou   while   Imposing   limitations  on 

they  oucht  to  preclude  my  railing  up  the     '"^'"^'"'"^  competition  that  are  not  partlcu- 

Illinois   Brick  amendment.   I  addressed     '•'^'•iv  significant. 

myself  to  that  subject  previously,  but  I        Mr.   President,   if  we   take   the  legal 

wanted  to  make  it  clear  that  that  to  me     analysis  which  Mr.  Favretto  makes  in 


I  am  not  rising  to  offer  any  motion  to 
table.  In  effect,  I  am  rising  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
offer  a  motion  to  table,  it  bein.s:  my  view 
that  the  B.iyh  and  Cochran  amendments 
are  good  amendments.  I  do  not  think 
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that  speech  and  apply  it  to  the  specific     product  still  available  in  food  stores  in  re- 
f!.ct<:   fniind   hv   the  administrative  law     turnable  containers. 


The  administrative  law  judge  for  the 
^TC   made   findings    on   that   point   as 
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that  speech  and  apply  it  to  the  specific 
facts  found  by  the  administrative  law 
judge  on  those  points.  I  believe  we  would 
inevitably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  exclusive  territories  which  are  gov- 
erned by  contract  in  the  soft  drink  bot- 
tling industry  are  procompetitive. 

Let  us  take  those  three  points  in  the 
speech  in  order  First,  do  the  vertical 
restrictions  promote  interbrand  com- 
petition by  helpins;  the  manufacturer 
achieve  certain  efficiencies  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  product? 

On  October  3.  1975.  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  found  as  follows: 

Around  the  turn  of  the  20th  century  syrup 
companies  were  largely  small  operations  typ- 
ically owned  by  pharmacists  or  their  families. 
In  order  to  provide  the  necessary  induce- 
ment for  local  entrepreneurs  to  supply  the 
capital  required  and  to  make  the  necessary 
eSort  to  promote  consumer  acceptance  of 
a  new  bottled  soft  drink  product,  soft  drink 
licensors  included  exclusive  territorial  pro- 
visions in  trademark  licenses. 

Territorial  restrictions  encouraged  greater 
development  of  marketing  and  distribution 
efTorts  since  exclusive  licensees  knew  that 
their  licensors  and  other  licensees  could  not 
obtain  a  "free  ride"  on  their  efforts;  they 
made  possible  the  licensor's  m.alntenance  of 
quality  control,  thereby  insuring  uniform 
application  of  his  common  law  trademark; 
they  facilitated  the  licensor's  production 
planning  by  enabling  greater  accuracy  in 
calculating  the  forthcoming  demand  for 
syrup  in  a  territory:  they  reduced  the  sell- 
ing cost  of  the  product  by  avoiding  dupli- 
cation of  sales  effort  in  a  territory;  and  they 
encouraged  the  bottler  to  develop  the  poten- 
tial of  his  territory  to  the  fuUest,  thereby 
maximizing  sales  of  the  trademarked  prod- 
uct. 

The  system  of  exclusive  territorial  licenses 
consistently  has  been  widely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  bottled 
soft  drinks  There  are  over  50  syrup  com- 
panies who  have  licensed  local  bottlers,  36 
of  them  nationwide  These  companies  mar- 
ket more  than  150  different  soft  drink  brands 
through  7,500  agreements  with  local  bottlers. 
These  agreements  for  the  local  production 
and  sale  of  trademarked  products  are  unique 
when  compared  with  the  traditional  organi- 
zational structure  of  American  manufactur- 
ing and  marketing. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  soft  drink 
trademark  licensing  system  is  that  a  nation- 
ally advertised  product  is  manufactured  lo- 
cally by  independent  businessmen  who  are 
required  to  make  substantial  and  continu- 
ing Investments  in  plant,  equipment,  pack- 
aging and  warehouse  space  No  other  Indus- 
try could  be  identified  where  a  single  na- 
tional brand  owner  sells  an  ingredient  to 
hundreds  of  independent  licensees  who  man- 
ufacture a  finished  product  from  that  in- 
gredient and  others  under  a  trademark  li- 
cense 

The  soft  drink  Industry  Is  also  unique  In 
that  it  sells  a  refreshment  product  which  Is 
an  "Impulse  item,"  whose  most  Important 
characteristic  Is  a  distinct  taste.  Constant 
sampling  Is  neces.sary  to  maintain  demand 
for  a  brand  and  total  availability  of  a  brand 
at  a  multipllci'y  of  outlets  Is  essential  to 
provide  constant  sampllni;  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful marketing  of  that  brand  The  soft 
drink  industry  is  also  different  from  other 
industries  In  the  broad  range  of  flavors  and 
packaee  sizes  and  types  required  to  be  made 
available  to  .satisfy  cons\imer  demand.  In  the 
need  for  frequent  local  store-door  service, 
the  importance  of  In-store  merchandising, 
and  the  requirement  of  a  store-door  delivery 
system   to  siistaln   the   use  of  a   returnable 

container    Soft   drinks   are   the   only  major 


product  still  available  In  food  stores  In  re- 
turnable containers. 

Those  findings  of  fact  show  conclu- 
sively that  the  territorial  restrictions  en- 
courage greater  development  of  market- 
ing and  distribution,  thereby  achieving 
maximum  market  penetration — and.  I 
might  add.  greater  consumer  choice. 

Turning  to  the  second  point  in  Mr. 
Paurettos  speech:  Do  the  vertical  re- 
strictions promote  interbrand  competi- 
tion by  inducing  retailers  <or  distribu- 
tors) to  make  new  investment  or  new 
entry?  The  administrative  law  judge  for 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  made 
these  findings : 

Over  the  last  two  decades,  there  has  been 
vigorous  and  increasing  competition  from 
the  entry  of  new  types  and  brands  of  soft 
drink  products.  After  losing  market  position, 
the  Coca-Cola  Company  was  forced  to 
abandon  its  single  product  philosophy 
around  1960  and  to  introduce  a  line  of 
flavors  and  various  allied  products. 

Entry  of  new  firms  and  brands  into  the 
soft  drink  industry  is  easy.  There  are  nu- 
merous flavor  houses  from  which  a  company 
entering  the  soft  drink  business  can  pur- 
chase syrups  or  concentrates.  There  are  also 
a  large  number  of  facilities  available  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft  drinks  in  bottles  and 
cans  which  can  be  purchased,  leased,  or 
which  will  produce  flavored  carbonated  soft 
drinks  on  a  contract  basis.  Competition 
among  contract  bottlers  or  canners  is  very 
tough.  There  is  no  problem  in  obtaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  cans  or  bottles  in  which 
to  pacKage  a  new  brand  of  soft  drinks.  Per- 
sonnel with  experience  are  available  in  the 
mdustry.  Many  new  companies  have  entered 
the  packaged  soft  drink  business  in  the 
last  10  years,  such  as  A&W  Root  Beer. 

Many  brands  of  soft  drinks  have  been 
able  to  enter  new  markets  and  obtain  im- 
mediate distribution  in  such  markets  at 
virtually  no  expense  by  entering  into  exclu- 
sive territorial  license  agreements  with  es- 
tablished bottlers  already  manufacturing 
and  distributing  other  national  brand  soft 
drinks.  By  this  "piggybacking"  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  an  established  national  brand  bot- 
tler, a  brand  attempting  to  enter  a  market 
capitalizes  on  the  bottler's  existing  produc- 
tion facilities,  vehicles,  vending  machines, 
sales  force,  and  good  will  In  a  market  and 
can  obtain  substantial  distribution  in  a 
market  in  p.  very  short  time. 

By  entering  Into  exclusive  territorial  li- 
cense agreements  with  established  national 
brand  bottlers  and  expanding  the  number 
of  Us  bottlers  from  395  in  1961  to  512  In 
1971.  Dr  Pepf)er  Co.  has  been  able  to  enter 
a  substantial  number  of  new  markets  and 
expand  the  geographic  areas  In  wMch  Dr 
Pepper  i-.  available  from  those  containing 
114  million  people  to  areas  with  198  million 
people  or  almost  98  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. During  this  period.  Dr  Pepper's  national 
share  of  the  flavored  carbonated  soft  drink 
market  grew  from  2  to  2V2  percent  to  nearly 
■1  percent,  and  is  about  5  percent  today.  In 
1971,  about  70  piercent  of  the  bottlers  of  Dr 
Pepper  were  licensed  to  .sell  other  brands. 
During  the  1961  to  1971  period.  70  percent  of 
Dr  Peppers  growth  came  from  the  multi- 
brand  plants,  and  Dr  Pepper  grew  at  a  rate 
2  to  3  times  the  rate  of  the  Industry 

Thus,  these  findings  of  fact,  supported 
by  the  evidence,  show  that  entry  into 
the  market  is  ea.sy  and  that  territorial 
I'cen.se  agreements  helped  Dr,  Pepper 
enter  the  market. 

Turning  to  Mr.  Fauretto's  third  point: 
Do  the  vertical  restrictions  promote  in- 
terbrand competition  by  inducing  retail- 
ers <or  distributors  I  to  engage  in  promo- 
tional activity? 


The  administrative  law  judge  for  the 
FTC  made  findings  on  that  point  as 
follows : 

The  evidence  here  shows  that  focusing  the 
bottlers'  attention  on  their  own  territorial 
mar:-<ets  stimvilates  their  competitive  effort 

There  is  keen  interbrand  pricing  and  also 
packaging  competition  (Findings  103-109, 
149-153)  and  there  are  many  brands  of  soft 
drinks  available  (Findings  92-102).  In  the 
last  few  years  in  particular,  many  new  brands 
of  soft  drinks  have  successfully  been  intro- 
duced into  the  territorial  markets  of  bottlers 
(Findings  154-162).  The  bottlers  also  com- 
pete inteasely  in  having  their  brands  avail- 
able at  a  multitude  of  outlets  and  in  obtain- 
ing both  desirable  shelf  space  and  display 
locations  In  food  stores  (Findings  137-140. 
141-144).  And  it  is  worth  repeating  that  the 
prices  of  Coca  Cola  and  allied  products  are 
determined  by  the  bottlers  individually  and 
that  those  prices  are  sensitive  to  the  prices 
of  other  brands  and  types  of  soft  drinks 
(Findings  66,  103-109,  127-131). 

Thus,  under  all  three  tests,  the  ter- 
ritorial provisions  have  been  found  pro- 
competitive. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  analysis 
proves  my  point,  that  the  FTC  misap- 
plied the  rule  of  reason  and  that  S.  598 
is  needed  to  correct  that  error  so  that 
the  soft  drink  industry  can  continue  to 
serve  its  customers  and  do  business  in  an 
atmosphere  of  stability  and  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  I  have  just  made 
not  be  considered  as  a  second  speech 
on  the  same  legislative  day  on  this  issue 
under  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  one  of  the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand 
Competition  Act.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  legislation  will  reintroduce  some 
degree  of  realism  into  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Far  from  being  an  anticonsumer 
bill — as  is  depicted  by  its  opponents— 
this  legislation  is  clearly  pro-competi- 
tive. It  allows  for  the  existence  of  fran- 
chise operations  in  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try. Without  this  legislation,  and  in  light 
of  the  FTC's  recent  misguided  efTorts  to 
eliminate  competition  in  this  industry 
by  its  hasty  and  ill  conceived  attacks  on 
franchise  arrangements,  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  there  would,  if  the  FTC  were 
s-acccssful,  actually  be  a  reduction  in 
competition,  and  a  concurrent  increase 
in  the  prices  charced  for  soft  drinks 
throughout  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  legislation 
that  runs  contrary  to  the  letter,  or  the 
SDirit.  of  the  antitrust  laws.  In  1967  the 
Supreme  Court  handed  down  one  of  its 
most  ill-conceived  and  construed  deci- 
.sions  rendered  in  the  complex  field  of 
antitnist  law.  The  net  result  of  the 
Schwinn  decision  was  to  throw  into 
doubt  the  legality  of  all  territorial  fran- 
chise contracts,  on  the  assumption  that 
they  constituted  an  impermissible  ver- 
tical restraint  of  trade. 

With  that  one  decision,  the  legality  of 
some  of  the  most  successful,  pro- 
competitive,  and  pro-con.«umer  business 
operations,  including  MacDonald's.  Car- 
vels,   Pizza    Hut,    and    Dunkin    Donuts 
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were  placed  in  doubt.  And  for  what  rea- 
son? Merely,  in  my  judgment,  as  an 
academic  exercise  of  placing  form  over 
fact.  It  vvould  no  longer  matter  that  by 
guaranteeing  to  a  franchisee  a  protected 
territory,  the  franchisor  would  be  bring- 
ing to  consumers  a  host  of  new  products 
and  services  at  lower  cost.  It  would  no 
longer  matter  that  franchise  arrange- 
ments were  providing  perhaps  the  most 
readily  available  means  for  Americans 
with  limited  capital  resources  to  become 
their  "own  bosses,'"  and  own  their  own 
business,  thereby  increasing  overall  com- 
petition in  the  marketplace.  All  of  these 
pro-competitive  advantages  would  dis- 
appear from  the  marketplace,  because 
of  an  arcane  attempt  by  the  FTC  to  en- 
graft this  vague  view  of  antitrust 
analysis  to  these  types  of  contracts. 

Eventually  the  Supreme  Court  recog- 
nized the  inlierently  anticompetitive  na- 
ture of  the  Schwinn  decision.  In  1977,  it. 
in  effect,  reversed  Schwinn.  In  GTE-Syl- 
vania,  Inc.  against  Continental  Televi- 
sion. Inc..  the  Supreme  Court  held  that, 
in  a  wide  variety  of  circumstances,  the 
allocation  of  protected  territories  among 
competing  retailers — for  distributors — 
by  a  manufacturer  might  well  be  a  pro- 
competitive,  pro-consumer  pohcy,  that 
would  be  sanctioned  by  the  antitrust 
laws. 

This  proposed  legislation  is  within  the 
confines  of  the  Court's  decision  in  the 
GTE  Sylvania  case.  The  record  before 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  failed 
to  disclose  any  injury  to  competition 
by  this  practice.  In  fact  expert  testi- 
mony, before  congressional  committees, 
from  reputable  industrial  organization 
economists  disclosed  that  there  was  little 
likelihood  that  this  territorial  allocation 
system  within  the  soft  drink  bottling  in- 
dustry was  causing  any  increase  in  the 
retail  cost  of  soft  drinks.  These  same 
witnes.ses  aI,?o  testified  that  in  any  event, 
it  would  be  virtually  impossible  to  cal- 
culate such  costs,  even  if  they  did  exist: 
and  the  accusation  that  this  system  was 
raising  the  price  of  soft  drinks  by  5 
cents  a  bottle  was  without  foundation. 

Finally,  I  would  remind  this  commit- 
tee that  the  history  of  this  matter  be- 
fore the  FTC  was,  to  say  the  least,  a 
checkered  one.  At  no  time  did  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  FTC  ever  rule  that 
territorial  francises  were  anticompeti- 
tive. Only  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission even  heard  the  case.  Moreover. 
onlv  two  of  them  thought  that  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge's  decision,  which 
favored  the  bottlers,  ought  to  be  over- 
turned. The  third  Commissioner  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  bottlers.  The  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  has  yet  to  rule  on  the  matter 

In  short,  S.  508  is,  in  fact,  as  well  as 
in  theory,  a  pro-competition,  pro-con- 
sumer bill,  and  it  should  be  approved  • 
Mr  COCHR.AN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  my  rieht  to  thp  fioor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  ther» 
objection?   Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oraered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   assistant   legislative   clerk    pro- 
ceeded to  c^ll  the  roll 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
LT^  ""^""^ou''  consent  that  the  or- 
aer  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
MODIFICATION— S.  1309 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, referring  to  the  agreement  that  has 
previously  been  entered  on  the  food 
stamp  conference  report.  S.  1309.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  that  agree- 
ment by  adding  thereto  as  follows:  That 
there  be  30  minutes  on  any  amendment 
in  the  first  degree  to  a  motion,  equallv 
divided,  and  that  there  be  20  minutes  on 
anv  amendment  in  the  second  degree 
to  a  motion,  equallv  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  THE  SENATE 
AT  11:30  A.M.  ON  MONDAY,  MAY  19. 
1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday  next. 
it  convene  at  the  hour  of  11:30  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Baucus'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1980— CONFERENCE  REPORT  • 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  1309,  including  all  votes: 

Henry  Casso.  Carl  Rose.  Barbara 
Washburn.  Steve  Storch,  and  Nabers 
Cabaniss. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimous 
consent  that  Joe  Richardson  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  be  granted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
1309.  including  all  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiection.  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  on  con- 
ference on  S.  1309  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Chair  responds,  may  I  say,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  made  to 
Mr.  Metzenbaum  this  morning  that  ac- 
tion on  the  conference  report  would  not 
begin  before  4  p.m.  today  without  his  ap- 
proval, that  aoproval  has  been  given  and 
there  is  no  objection  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing \'otes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  1309) 
to  Increase  the  fiscal  year  1979  authorization 
for  approoriatlons  for  the  food  stamo  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purooses.  having  met.  af- 
ter full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  re-ommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 


Without  ( The  conference  report  will  be  printed 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.) 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquirv'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Am  I  correct  that 
the  time  on  the  conference  report  and 
consideration  thereof  will  be  limited  to 
90  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  between 
the  ranking  member  on  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr. 
Helms)  and  myself? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  take.  Mr  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
is  in  a  crisis.  If  this  conference  report, 
which  increases  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  this  year's  food  stamp 
program,  and  the  necessary  supplemental 
appropriations  are  not  quickly  forthcom- 
ing, over  20  milUon  needy  Americans  will 
be  forced  to  go  without  food  stamp  bene- 
fits for  at  least  a  portion  of  the  month 
of  June.  As  my  colleagues  know,  I  am 
not  one  to  close  my  eyes  to  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program.  It  has 
been  my  stated  desire,  over  the  year,  to 
rid  the  program  of  fraud  and  abuse.  We 
have  been  successful,  but  not  successful 
enough.  Even  with  this  in  mind,  it  would 
be  poor  public  policy  to  hold  the  benefits 
of  the  truly  needy  elderly,  infirm,  and 
disabled  hostage  for  the  actions  of  those 
who  are  abusing  the  program  or  fraud- 
ulently receiving  stamps.  S.  1309.  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  conference, 
contains  a  number  of  significant  tighten- 
ing provisions  in  the  program  that  I  will 
describe  in  a  few  minutes.  We  must  in- 
sure that  the  truly  needy  are  not  jeop- 
ardized. It  is  the  belief  of  the  conferees 
that  the  new  cap  for  fiscal  year  1980  con- 
tained in  S.  1309  will  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide full  funding  for  the  program  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The|(Benate  voted  last  year  to  remove 
the  ^p  on  the  authorization  for  appro- 
prisons  for  the  1980  and  1981  programs. 
Hqpever.  the  House  conferees  did  not  see 
fit  to  remove  the  cap  for  1981,  The  con- 
ferees recognize  that  the  new  cap  of  $9.7 
billion  for  1981  will  likely  be  insufficient. 
However,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  estimating  process,  the  conferees 
chose  to  put  oflf  until  a  later  date,  when 
more  accurate  data  is  available,  its  deci- 
sion on  what  the  proper  cap  for  1981 
should  be.  I  remain  convinced  that  Con- 
gress, in  recognition  of  the  phght  of 
needy  Americans,  will  continue  to  pro- 
vide full  program  funding. 

The  food  stamp  program  is  the  most 
visible  Federal  aid  program.  Every  Amer- 
ican has  been  exposed  to  the  program  in 
the  supermarket  and  has  an  opinion  of 
the  program.  No  program  has  occupied 
more  of  Congress  time.  We  have  studied, 
amended,  restudied.  and  reamended  the 
food  stamp  program.  This  laborious 
process  will  continue  because  it  is  a  nec- 
essary process.  There  are  problems  in  the 
food  stamp  program  that  must  be  ad- 
dressed, and  S.  1309  addresses  many  of 
these  issues. 
S.  1309  would— 

First,  permit  States  the  option  to  de- 
termine program  ehgibility  and  benefits 
by  tising  income  received  in  a  previous 
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month,    following  standards   prescribed     year. 


It  is  my  desire  that  at  that  time        Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 


»..»1.ir>f  :r 
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S\fwlirtH?c^°L*^^  '^""^  expense,     have  a   proposal  for  which  there  is  a     recipients  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
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month,   following  standards   prescribed 
by  ttie  Secretar\-  of  Agriculture: 

Second,  if  a  State  elects  to  use  a  retro- 
spective accounting  system,  require  that 
certain  categories  of  households  file 
periodic  reports  of  household  circum- 
stances following  standards  prescribed 
bv  the  Secretary: 

Third,  attribute  the  income  <less  a  pro 
rata  share  i  and  the  resources  of  an  in- 
eligible alien  to  the  remaining  household 
members  in  determining  that  house- 
hold's eligibility  and  benefits: 

Fourth,  expand  the  State  agencies' 
authority  for  verification: 

Fifth,  require  photo  identification 
cards  to  be  presented  with  authorization 
cards  as  a  condition  of  receiving  food 
stamps  in  certain  areas  where  the  Secre- 
tary finds  that  it  would  be  useful  to  pro- 
tect the  program's  integrity: 

Sixth,  require  food  stamp  certification 
personnel  to  report  illegal  aliens  to  the 
Imm'gration  and  Naturalization  Service: 
Seventh,  permit  the  Secretary  to  re- 
quire forfeiture  of  and  dispo.se  of  any 
form  of  valuable  property  illegally  fur- 
nished or  attempted  to  be  furnished  in 
exchange  for  food  stamps  or  authoriza- 
tion cards; 

Eighth,  establish  an  error  rate  sanc- 
tion system  under  which  a  State  that 
fails  to  meet  established  error  rate 
stf.ndards  would  have  its  Federal  share 
of  State  administrative  costs  reduced  or, 
if  no  matching  funds  were  due  the  State, 
be  subject  to  a  Federal  claim  for  re- 
covery: 

Ninth,  require  the  disclosure  of  cer- 
tain income  tax  information  in  the  files 
of  the  Social  Securitv  Administration 
and  certain  wage  and  unemplovment  in- 
surance information  in  the  records  of 
State  unemployment  insurance  agencies 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
State  food  stamp  agencies  only  for  the 
purpose  of.  and  to  the  extent  necessary 
for.  determining  a  person's  eligibility  for 
food  stamps: 

Tenth,  extend  workfare  pilot  projects 
for  a  full  year  to  September  30,  1981: 

Eleventh,  make  the  adjustments  in  the 
thrifty  food  plan,  the  standard  deduc- 
tion, and  excess  shelter  exoen.se  deduc- 
tions on  an  annual,  instead  of  semian- 
nual, basis: 

Twelfth,  change  the  manner  in  which 
the  income  poverty  guidelines  for  the 
program  are  adjusted,  thereby  lowering 
thore  guidelines: 

Thirteenth,  reduce  the  ceiling  on  as- 
sets for  an  eligible  household  other  than 
a  household  consisting  of  two  or  more 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  age  60  or  over, 
from  SI. 750  to  SI. 500:  and 

Fourteenth,  substantially  restrict  the 
eligibility  of  students  for  participation 
in  the  program. 

These  provisions  will  tighten  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program 
and  will  result  in  savines  of  considerably 
more  than  one-half  billion  dollars. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  some  of  my  col- 
leagues over  the  provisions  in  S.  1309 
that  would  increase  the  dependent  care 
deduction  and  the  excess  medical  ex- 
pense deduction  These  provisions  will 
not  become  effective  until  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  Committee  on  Aericulture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  will  have  to  re- 
authorize the  food  stamp  program  next 


year.  It  is  my  desire  that  at  that  time 
we  fully  reconsider  and  evaluate  these 
provisions.  If  we  conclude  that  they  are 
unnecessary  or  unwise  we  can  preclude 
their  implementation. 

The  committee  of  conference  rejected 
a  recoupment  proposal  that  was  offered 
on  the  House  floor,  but  requested  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  'Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on 
this  proposal.  Recoupment  is  an  inter- 
esting proposal,  and  after  those  commit- 
tees conclude  their  hearings  it  may  be 
possible  to  formulate  a  recoupment  pro- 
posal for  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
other  social  programs,  that  will  be  equi- 
table and  workable. 

S.  1309  is  a  bill  that  addresses  major 
issues  in  the  food  stamp  program  and 
provides  the  necessary  authorization  for 
additional  funding  to  insure  that  a  cut- 
off in  the  program  will  not  be  necessary. 
It  accomplishes  that  purpose  while  sav- 
ing more  than  one-half  billion  dollars. 
That  is  quite  an  accomplishment,  an  ac- 
complishment that  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Foley  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  House  and  Senate  conferees.  Sen- 
ators    MCGOVERN,     HUDDLESTON.     LEAHY. 

Melcher,  Helms,  Dole,  and  Hay.akaw.^ 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  fine 
efforts. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting the  conference  report  on  S.  1309. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  we  may  facilitate  this  a  lit,tle  bit 
and  not  consume  too  much  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  not 
withstanding  the  rule  of  the  Senate  that 
all  time  must  be  yielded  back  before  a 
motion  to  recommit  can  be  made,  that 
we  just  consolidate  this  time  with  the 
understanding  that  both  Senator  Tal- 
MADCE  and  I  want  to  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings as  much  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  S.  1309 
be  recommitted  to  the  committee  on  con- 
ference with  instructions  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  insist  on  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, that  any  amendment  which  is  to 
become  effective  on  October  1.  1981,  or 
later,  with  the  exception  of  section  127. 
the  disclosure  of  information,  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Will  the 
Senator  send  his  motion  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  one  in  the 
Senate  for  whom  I  have  greater  respect 
than  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  it  is  very  seldom  we  have 
even  the  slightest  difference  of  opinion. 
But  in  this  matter,  perhaps  there  is  one. 

But  I  certainly  will  testify  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  his  earlier  statement  that  he 
is  concerned  about  the  expansion  of  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  he  has  done  a 
workmanlike  job  in  trying  to  correct 
some  of  the  abuses.  I  pay  tribute  to  him 
in  that  respect. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
generosity  of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
and  I  commend  him  for  his  efforts  in  that 
regard. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  at  issue  in  the  confer- 
ence on  S.  1309  were  a  number  of  Hou.se 
provisions  that  would  expand — I  empha- 
size that  word— expand  the  food  stamp 
program.  The  conferees  accepted  that 
modification  of  these  provisions  despite 
the  fact  that  the  food  stamp  program  is 
already  spiraling  out  of  control. 

Specifically,  these  provisions  establish 
a  special  dependent  care  deduction  and 
expand  the  medical  expense  deduction. 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  S68  million. 

Also  at  issue  in  the  conference  on 
S.  13C9  were  proposals  insisted  on  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  The  conferees 
changed  these  provisions  so  that  their 
positive  budgetary  effect  of  S290  million 
will  be  neutralized  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  In  fact,  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
"these  provisions  will  cost  the  American 
taxpayers  $64  million  more  than  the  cur- 
rent law. 

These  two  provisions  address  the  way 
in  which  the  annual  adjustment  of  the 
so-called  thrifty  food  plan  and  the  an- 
nual adjustment  of  deductions  are  tied 
to  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this — and  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  understand  it.  in- 
cluding those  who  are  not  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  but  who  may  be  lis- 
tening in  their  offices  on  the  public  ad- 
dress system:  In  all,  these  changes  will 
cost  the  taxpayers  more  than  $420  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  and  will  push  the 
cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  to  $11.6 
billion  in  that  year. 

Even  though  one  out  of  every  seven 
Americans  already,  today,  is  eligible  for 
food  stamps,  this  bill  will  go  further.  It 
will  loosen  eligibility  criteria,  and  this 
Senator  submits  that  that  is  a  mistake. 
For  example,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  reports  that  after  these  liberaliz- 
ing changes  are  implemented,  a  family  of 
four  with  an  income  of  $14,878.  nonethe- 
less, can  receive  food  stamps. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  constituents 
of  the  Presiding  Officer  would  .say  about 
this,  but  it  staggers  the  imagination  of 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  that  a  fam- 
ily of  four  with  an  income  of  nearly 
$i5.000  will  receive  food  stamps. 

Indeed.  Congress  has  become  so  bound 
up  in  creating  special  interest  deductions 
to  be  used  in  computing  income  to  deter- 
mine food  stamp  allotments  that  Con- 
gress has  beuun  to  duolicate  deductions, 
all  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

For  example,  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram's standard  deduction  was  developed 
tc  allow  for  medical  expenses  of  $35.  Last 
year.  Congress  wisely  acted  to  allow  el- 
derlv  citizens  to  deduct  their  medical  ex- 
penses exc?eding  a  $35-a-month  a.ssump- 
tion.  In  this  bill.  Congress  would  permit 
all  medical  expenses  above  $25  to  be 
deducted. 

Mr,  President.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  does  not  have  to  empha- 
size that  he  is  a  stron<j  suoporter  of  care 
for  the  elderlv.  Nevertheless,  this  Sena- 
tor, in  good  faith,  cannot  endorse  a  pro- 
posal that  would  compensate  food  stamp 
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recipients  twice  for  the  same  expense. 
That  is  what  this  does. 

Last  week,  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee granted  a  rule  that  paved  the  way  for 
immediate  passage  of  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  focd  stamp  program. 
That  rule  could  have  been  granted 
months  ago.  when  it  became  obvious 
that  the  runaway  food  stamp  program 
would  exhaust  its  appropriated  funds 
this  June.  However,  the  leadershijj  of  the 
House  cho.se  to  forestall  anv  such  action. 

Instead,  they  opted  to  allow  the  devel- 
opment of  a  food  stamp  crisis. 

In  that  connection,  you  had  better  be- 
lieve that  the  bureaucrats  administering 
this  program  have  been  on  their  Govern- 
ment telephones,  whipping  up  all  sorts 
of  support  for  a  ballooning,  expanding 
food  stamps  program.  They  have  sent 
out  material  to  friendly  newspapers 
which  resulted  in  editorials  which,  in 
many  instances,  completely  misrepre- 
sented the  fiscal  circumstances  that 
prevailed. 

So  I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  most 
Americans  do  not  even  understand  the 
consequences  of  this  leguslation.  let  alone 
how  much  it  is  going  to  cost  them. 

Obviously,  this  is  a  contrived  crisis 
which  need  not  have  occurred.  It  is  a 
crisis  in  the  food  stamps  program  that 
has  unnecessarily  caused  the  elderly  and 
the  truly  needy  untold  worry  and  dis- 
tress. 

Another  result— and  this  is  not  incon- 
siderable— is  the  unnecessary  turmoil 
among  the  State  and  local  officials  who 
work  hard  to  try  to  help  the  truly  needy. 

Obviously.  Mr.  President,  this  strategy 
was  adopted  as  a  means  of  sidetracking 
badly  needed  food  stamp  reform,  and  it 
was  accomplished  by  creating  a  crisis 
situation  so  that  the  irresponsible  expan- 
sions of  the  program  would  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  so  that  they  would  not 
receive  proper  legislative  scrutiny. 

In  the  conference  committee,  it  was 
repeatedly  said.  "Oh,  well,  we  can  come 
back  and  look  at  this  in  legislation  next 
year."  But  the  fact  remains  that  the 
built-in  excesses  of  this  program  now 
carry  the  imprimatur  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  has  not  been  1  minute  of  hearings 
or  debate  in  the  Senate  dedicated  to  the 
proposals  which  have  been  incorporated 
into  this  legislation.  That  is  not  the  way 
to  operate. 

I  know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  shares  my  feeling  that  we 
hope  we  can  move  ahead  and  get  all 
these  things  under  control,  so  that  we 
cin  go  back  home  and  honestly  assure 
the  people  that  we  are  working  on  the 
abuses  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  will  have  to 
be  reauthorized  next  year;  and  there  is 
absolutely  no  reason  why  these  inordi- 
nately expensive  program  changes  can- 
not be  added  at  that  time,  if  it  can  be 
demonstrated  that  they  are  desirable, 
not  slip  them  in.  in  this  crisis  legislation. 

Enacting  these  changes  now,  even  with 
the  assurances  of  thorough  review  next 
year,  will  needlessly  build  them  into  the 
Presidential  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Also  the  burden  will  be  placed  upon 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  argue 
for  caution  in  expanding  this  program 
rather  than  upon  those  who  supposedlv 


have  a   proposal  for  which  there  is  a 
legitimate  need. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should  not 
accept  a  conference  report  that  expands 
the  already  bloated  food  stamp  program 
rolls  and  the  budget  to  pay  for  it. 

I  say  again  that  the  Senate  had  no  op- 
portunity to  consider  these  changes  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  to  annex  them 
to  this  so-called  emergency  legislation, 
and  that  is  why  I  have  made  the  motion 
to  recommit  this  conference  report. 

I  insist  to  Senators  that  recommitting 
this  report  will  in  no  way  jeopardize  the 
continued  delivery  of  food  stamp  bene- 
fits this  year  because  there  is  ample  time 
for  the  conferees  to  meet  again  and  con- 
sider the  true  will  of  the  Senate.  It  may 
inconvenience  one  or  more  members  of 
the  committee,  but  when  in  terms  of  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  in  savings 
to  the  taxpayer  I  see  no  other  alternative. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Who 
yields  time'' 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota iMr.  McGovERN) . 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
of  all  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  Senator  Tal- 
MADGE.  for  the  way  in  which  he  handled 
the  conference  on  this  food  stamp  mat- 
ter. We  could  have  been  faced  with  a  very 
serious  crisis  in  the  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  program  affecting  millions  of 
Americans  if  Congress  had  not  moved  ex- 
peditiously, and  particularly  in  the  con- 
ference yesterdny.  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  on  the  food  stamp 
authorization.  I  thi;ik  that  conference 
moved  as  well  as  it  did  because  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee.  Senator  Tal- 
madce.  ivas  as  experienced  and  skillful  as 
he  was  in  bringing  together  the  two 
bodies  for  what  I  think  is  a  workable  and 
i:ractical  solution  of  this  question. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  substitute  on  S.  1309. 

Action  on  this  conference  will  help  to 
bring  to  an  end  the  impending  crisis  for 
a  good  many  Americans  who  would  oth- 
erwise be  faced  with  a  cutoff  of  their  food 
stamp  benefits,  their  very  bread  and  but- 
ter, on  June  1. 

The  conference  substitute  also  con- 
tains significant  budget  savings  over 
what  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
funding  level  in  the  food  stamp  programs 
both  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  for 
1981. 

This  measure  as  worked  out  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  also 
contains  administrative  improvements  to 
reduce  fraud,  error,  and  abuse  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  program.  It  includes 
program  changes  to  aid  the  elderly,  bat- 
tered women,  and  families  with  depend- 
ent care  costs. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  first  to  our 
most  immediate  concern,  sufficient  fund- 
ing to  avoid  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
June  1  benefit  cutoff. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  a 
spending  ceiling  of  $9.4  billion  for  fiscal 
.year  1980,  which  by  all  estimates  should 
be  adequate  to  insure  full  benefits  for  all 


recipients  through  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  a  $9  billion 
program  represents  a  lot  of  money.  But 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  money 
being  spent  for  American  food  to  feed 
American  citizens.  This  is  the  produce  of 
our  farms  and  ranches  across  this  coun- 
try at  a  time  when  it  is  of  special  benefit 
to  every  food  producer  in  the  United 
States.  With  the  impact  of  the  Soviet 
embargo  closing  off  outlets  that  had  been 
available  to  American  agriculture,  it  is 
especially  important  this  year  that  we 
miss  no  reasonable,  constructive  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  outlets  for  the  produce 
of  our  farms.  There  is  no  question  at  all 
that  putting  several  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  purchases  into  the  hands  of 
American  farmers  and  food  producers  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  economy  of  this 
country,  the  farmers,  the  food  proces- 
sors, food  manufacturers,  the  grocers. 
and  the  entire  food  chain  across  the 
country.  And  beyond  that  is  the  even 
more  fundamental  objective  of  reducing 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  country. 
I  think  the  greatest  single  success  story 
in  Government  in  recent  years  is  the 
success  in  the  war  against  hunger  here 
in  the  United  States.  What  a  tragedy  it 
would  be  if  this  coimtry  with  its  great 
capacity  to  produce  food  were  presenting 
the  spectacle  to  the  world  that  mill'ons 
of  its  citizens  are  going  hungr>'.  We 
avoid  that  spectacle  through  the  food 
stamp  program,  the  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, and  the  WIC  programs.  At  a  time 
when  there  are  very  few  success  stories 
that  we  can  point  to  in  which  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  are  involved,  the 
battle  against  hunger  is  one  of  those 
success  stories,  and  it  should  be  a  matter 
of  pride  and  satisfaction  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  has  participated  in 
the  shaping  of  this  program. 

So  I  am  glad  that  this  conference  re- 
port, however  late  in  the  day.  does  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  to  prevent  a 
disruption  of  this  essential  food  program 
that  sustains  nutrition  and  health  for  so 
many  millions  of  our  citizens. 

I  have  never  had  any  doubt  in  watch- 
ing this  program  for  many  years  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  program  we  would 
not  only  have  serious  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition in  the  United  States,  but  our 
entire  country  would  be  paying  unneces- 
sary medical  bills  for  decades  to  come. 
One  of  the  reasons  the  American  people 
enjoy  the  health  that  they  do  todav  in 
comparison  to  other  countries  is  that  we 
do  a  pretty  good  job  of  providing  food 
for  our  people.  We  do  not  have  the  dis- 
eases associated  with  chronic  hunger  and 
malnutrition,  or  at  least  those  diseases 
are  on  the  decrease  as  we  strengthen  this 
program. 

The  funding  limit  set  for  fiscal  year 
1981  of  $9.7  billion  is  probably  not  going 
to  be  sufficient  in  view  of  what  we  see 
ahead  in  the  way  of  rising  unemployment 
and  perhaps  even  more  seriously  the  in- 
creased cost  of  food  which  means  for  the 
same  amount  of  money  you  can  feed 
fewer  people  and  supply  fewer  benefici- 
aries. 

But  the  conferees,  recognizing  the  un- 
certainty of  that  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  directed  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  they  under  no  conditions 
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than    16    million   people   received   fcxxi     fiscal  year  1982  that  goes  in  the  wrong     ber  of  participants  was  20.200,000.  and 
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were  to  reduce  benefits  until  after  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
authorization. 

That  will  at  least  prevent  recipients 
from  having  their  already  limited  food 
stamp  allotments  reduced  even  further. 

I  might  just  .say  in  passing.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  difficulties  that  the  con- 
ference committee  faced  in  arriving  at 
an  acceptable  ceiling  tor  1981  simply  at- 
test to  the  common  sense  of  the  Senate 
position  last  year  in  removing  this  ceiling 
and  simply  saying  that  Congress  wants 
to  go  on  record  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  have  hungry  people  in  the  United 
States  because  they  do  not  have  the  in- 
come to  buy  even  a  minimal  diet. 

Removal  of  this  ceiling  certainly 
would  not  mean  that  costs  would  rage 
out  of  control.  The  kind  of  substantive 
amendments,  the  reform  amendments 
that  are  in  this  legislation  now  before  us. 
provide  programmatic  changes  to  achieve 
savings.  It  is  simply  not  true  that  the 
food  stamp  program  is  raging  out  of 
control.  It  is  a  very  carefuUv  disciplined 
and  administered  program  in  which  ex- 
tensive hearings  have  been  held  by  Con- 
gress, with  very  careful  oversight,  and 
I  think  we  have  made  a  number  of 
changes  in  recent  years  that  have  pro- 
vided for  better  administration  of  a  pro- 
gram. Obviously  in  a  program  this  size. 
involving  some  22  million  Americans, 
there  is  going  to  be  some  error,  there  is 
going  to  be  some  abuse  and  some  fraud, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  instances 
are  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  overall 
impact  of  th;s  program. 

The  program  changes  made  by  the 
conference  substitute  will  bring  savings 
to  the  taxpayers  in  both  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates, for  examole.  that  the  savings  in 
the  fiscal  year  1980  will  be  approximately 
$150  million.  CBO  estimates  that  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1981  will  be  in  the 
range  of  $550  million.  These  are  substan- 
tial savings. 

A  portion  of  those  savings  will  come  in 
replacing  the  twice-a-year  update  for 
mflation  with  a  once-a-year  update  in 
computing  eligibility  and  benefits  The 
once-a-year  update  will  simplify  admin- 
istration, which  I  support,  but  I  was 
troubled  by  the  fact  that  benefits  could 
be  as  much  as  15  months  out  of  date  from 
the  cost  of  living,  whereas  under  pres- 
ent law  the  maximum  lag  is  9  months 

The  conferees  saw  fit  to  adopt  my  pro- 
posal to  make  the  update  only  3  months 
less  timely  than  present  law.  beginning 
m  fiscal  year  1982,  by  adopting  a  method 
to  make  the  maximum  lag  12  months. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  protec- 
tion for  recipients  who  are  among  the 
Americans  most  ravaged  by  inflation. 

T^vo  statistics  highlight  the  need  for 
such  protection.  During  the  period  be- 
tween Sentember  1975  and  April  1979 
income  of  food  stamp  hou.seholds  rose  by 
only  7  percent,  while  that  of  the  popula- 
tion generallv  rose  bv  40  percent  While 
food  stamp  households  had  onlv  a  7-per- 
cent increase  in  income,  the  cost  of  ne- 
cessities rose  by  34  percent. 

That  is  an  enormous  gap  for  families 
who  do  not  have  any  "faf  in  their  budg- 
ets to  begin  with. 

My  concern  for  the  plight  of  the  work- 


ing poor  remains.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  am  pleased  that  S.  1309  will  pro- 
vide a  separate  deduction  for  dependent 
care,  beginning  in  1982,  severing  depend- 
ent care  from  the  combined  excess  shel- 
ter and  dependent  care  deduction  of 
present  law. 

This  separate  deduction  is  not  indexed 
for  inflation,  as  was  the  combined 
deduction. 

I  am  committed  to  remedying  this 
problem  when  we  reauthorize  food 
stamps  next  year. 

In  providing  a  separate  dependent 
care  deduction,  we  are  removing  a  dis- 
incentive to  keep  ailing  family  members 
in  the  home.  The  dependent  care  deduc- 
tion covers  not  only  young  children,  but 
cost  of  caring  for  the  elderly.  This  will 
mean  that  families  will  be  able  to  choose 
to  have  the  grandparents  live  with  them. 
even  though  they  are  ailing,  rather  than 
putting  them  in  nursing  homes  simply 
because  it  was  a  choice  of  that  or  suffi- 
cient food  for  the  family.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  removing  this  obstacle  to 
uniting  families. 

The  conference  substitute  incorporates 
a  number  of  measures  to  add  to  the  steps 
taken  by  the  Congress  in  the  last  few 
years  to  reduce  error,  fraud,  and  abuse. 
I  believe  most  of  the  new  provisions,  such 
as  those  for  matching  of  income  infor- 
mation and  for  photo  identification, 
strike  an  appropriate  balance  between 
the  need  for  improved  verification  and 
the  rights  of  the  recipients.  The 
House  report  spells  out  in  more  detail  the 
protections  afforded  to  recipients,  and 
I  was  pleased  to  see  the  sensitivitv  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  members 
to  this  issue. 

Before  I  close.  I  would  like  to  comment 
briefly  on  one  House  provision  that  is  not 
included  in  the  final  bill — recoupment 
of  benefits  from  individuals  who  earn 
more  than  175  percent  of  the  poverty 
level.  Inclusion  of  such  a  provision  would 
undermine  the  basic  principle  of  the  food 
stamp  program  that  needy  individuals, 
even  though  their  need  is  onlv  tempo- 
rary, would  be  eligible  for  food  stamps  so 
that  they  and  their  children  would  not 
have  to  go  hungry.  The  proposal  before 
the  conference  was  administratively 
complex  and  prone  to  error.  But  even  if 
we  were  to  develop  a  proposal  that  was 
administratively  workable,  we  would  be 
undermining  one  of  the  most  important 
precepts  making  up  the  foundation  of 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  receded  on  this  issue. 

The  conference  substitute  is  a  balanced 
bill  with  adequate  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1980:  over  one-half  billion  dollars  of 
savings  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  addition- 
al measures  for  reducing  error,  fraud, 
and  abuse.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 10  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
agam  thank  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
for  his  leadershin  and  h's  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  contribution  and  his  com- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  he  says  the  error  is  very 


small.  It  is  acknowledged  that  it  is  al- 
most 15  percent.  On  a  $10  billion  pro- 
gram that  amounts  to  SI. 5  billion  a  year, 
and  I  submit  that  is  not  a  very  small 
error. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  such 
time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Five  minutes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
for  yielding.  I  will  try  to  be  very  brief. 

I  have  come  to  the  floor  to  support  the 
Helms  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report.  I  want  to  begin  by  com- 
mending the  committee  for  the  savings 
they  have  accomplished  in  this  confer- 
ence report,  and  I  wish  they  had  made 
the  savings  and  slopped.  But  the  prob- 
lem is.  as  I  understand  what  has  hap- 
pened here,  there  are  liberalizations 
which  will  likely  more  than  overcome 
the  savings  that  were  made,  so  we  wind 
up  with  a  more  expensive  bill  and  one 
which  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  fund 
in  light  of  the  fact  that  inflation  is  now 
running  at  a  rate  somewhere  between 
15  and  20  percent,  and  whether  we  like 
to  think  about  it  or  not.  we  are  probably 
facing  another  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  I  wi.sh  it  were  not  true,  but  when 
we  see  what  is  happening  to  the  econ- 
omy, it  is  very  likely  the  case. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
significantly  liberalizes  and  expands  the 
food  stamp  program  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  This  program  is  growing  at 
unprecedented  rates  as  it  is,  and  this  bill 
would  further  magnify  these  increases. 

The  growth  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram has  been  dramatic  in  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  especially  since  1977  with  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement. 
This  cliange  has  caused  substantial  pro- 
gram growth,  contrary  to  projections 
made  at  that  time  that  the  effects  on 
program  participation  rates  and  pro- 
gram costs  from  elimination  of  the  pur- 
chase requirement  would  be  largely  off- 
set by  savings  from  eligibility  tightening 
and  other  changes  included  in  the  1977 
legislation. 

I  have  a  table  which  shows  what  hap- 
pens, which  I  will  get  into  in  just  a  mo- 
ment. 

CBO  now  indicates  that  almost  all  of 
the  recent  growth  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, precipitating  the  funding  situa- 
tion we  are  now  in.  has  been  due  to  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement. 
The  program's  costs.  Mr.  President,  have 
.skyrocketed  from  $5.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1977  to  an  estimated  $9.2  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  a  growth  of  70  percent 
in  3  years. 

An  even  more  striking  indication  of 
this  growth  is  the  fact  that  the  level  of 
funding  for  fl.scal  year  1980  contained  in 
this  bill  is  51  6  percent  higher  than  cur- 
rent law — the  ceiling  on  costs  that  is  in 
the  law  now.  This  is  a  tremendous  in- 
crease which  should  make  us  look  very 
hard  at  any  proposals  which  will  liberal- 
ize the  program  and  increase  future 
costs. 

In  addition  to  escalating  costs.  Mr. 
President,  the  number  of  people  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program  has 
increased  dramatically.  In  early  fiscal 
year  1979,  before  implementation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1977  amendments  began,  less 
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than    16   million   people   received   food 
stamps. 

Mr.  President,  we  were  not  having 
starvation  in  this  country  at  that  time. 
People  were  gelling  along.  With  the 
elimination  of  the  purchase  requirement 
program  rolls  are  expected  to  swell  to 
21.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1980  and  23 
million  by  fiscal  year  1981  unless  the  pro- 
gram is  tightened.  I  understand  that 
there  is  very  little  tightening  on  this  bill. 
but  considerable  loosening  starting  in 


fiscal  year  1982  that  goes  in  the  wrong 
direct'on. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  table  which 
shows  what  has  happened  to  food  stamp 
costs  and  participation  since  1965.  It 
shows  that  in  1965  there  was  a  very  low 
number,  so  we  can  more  or  less  disregard 
that.  But  in  1970  the  number  of  recipi- 
ents was  4.300.000.  In  1975  it  had  grown 
to  17.100.000.  a  growth  of  about  32  per- 
cent over  the  prior  year.  It  has  gone  on 
up  now.  and  in  fiscal  year  1979  the  num- 

FOOO  STAMPS— GROWTH  OF  tXPENOITURES  AND  COSTS 


ber  of  participants  was  20.200.000,  and 
the  fiscal  year  1981  estimate  is  23  million 
participants.  This  shows  a  program 
which  started  off  growing  at  the  rate  of 
.some  20  to  30  percent  per  year  is  still 
growing  at  the  rate  of  7  or  8  percent  per 
year  in  the  number  of  participants. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
loUows: 


Total  exDendi- 
Fiscal  year                         tuies  (billions) 

Perc 

over 

ent  growth 
prior  year 

Recipients 

Percent  growth 
over  prior  year 

Total  etpendi- 
Fiscal  year                        tures  (billions) 

Percent  growth 
over  prior  year 

Percent  growth 
Recipients    over  prior  year 

1965                                                   (0.035 

15.2 

130.8 
63.3 
22.0 

-5.2 

3.7 

23.2 

442.000 

4.300.000 
17,100.000 
18,EO0.OO0 
17,100,000 
15, 800, 000 
20,200,000 

14.5 
33.3 
32.5 
8.7 
-8.0 
-7.6 
+27.8 

1980  (ceiling) 6.2      

1970                                         -               •  58 

Supplemental +2.5 

Amount  m  Second  Con.  Res. 
86 8.6 

im:"'...'JL'. 4.7 

1976                                                        5  7 

1977 5.4 

1978                                                           6- 6 

CBO  revised  estimate  lor  1980. . .              9. 2 
1981  estimate  10.8 

33.3 
17.3 

21.200,000                     4.9 
23,000,000                     8.4 

1979 -               6.9 

Current  dollars  Constant  dollars 

Cuaent  dollars  Constant  doNacs 

Average  outlays  growtti  per  yer  (percent): 

1965-70 

1970-75                              

311.4 
142.0 

239.4 
103.3 

1975-79 

11.7                    2.6 

1979-«1  



28.2                    12.1 

Shows  costs  i<  program  were  fully  funded  with  no  changes  from  current  policy. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  instead  expand  the  food  stamp  program.  This  is 

of  reducing  the  program's  growth,  this  not  the  time  to  consider  expansion  in  the 

bill  would  further  exacerbate  the  prob-  program.  We  need  to  be  cutting  back. 

lem  which  we  lace  today.  The  conference  and  I  strongly  urge  the  approval  of  the 

has  hidden  the  efl'ect  of  these  expansion-  motion  to  recommit,  and  I  commend  the 

ary  aspects  of  this  bill  by  delaying  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  his  ef- 

implementation  of  those  provisions  until  fort  in  this  connection, 

fiscal  year  1982  in  order  to  show  little  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

cost  effect  in  fiscal  year  1981.  But   we  that  a  table  be  included  in  the  Record 

ought  to  take  a  look  at  the  effects  of  this  showing  how  fast  the  administrative  costs 

bill  down  the  road.  The  effects  of  this  of  the  food  stamp  program  have  gone  up. 

bill  will  be  to  add  substantially  to  the  They  have  gone  up  73  percent  in  the  last 

costs  of  this  program.  Such  provisions  as  3  years. 

the  expanded   medical   deductions  and  There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 

tne  dependent  care  deductions  will  in-  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

crease  the  income  levels  at  which  people  follows: 

can  receive  food  stamps  and  will  cause  administrative  costs 

further  cost  increase.  Federal  administration 

These  added  costs  far  outweigh  the  

comparatively  minor  savings  that  are  in-  ^            q,,^,     r^J°||]    J^'^f^f^'^^ 

eluded  in  S.  1309.  The  conference  report     

on  S.  1309  saves  about  $0  6  billion  in  fis-     |9'8A 286        n         35?  m3 

cal  year  1981.  which  drops  to  a  net  sav-     igsn^i 370        75         445  815 

ings  of  S0.3  billion  fiscal  year  1982  when     I98i  est 500       113        '613  i,ii3 

the  costs  of  the  liberalizing  provisions  ,  current  cbo  estimate. 
take  effect.  Tliis  is  not  even  close  to  the 

savings  in  the  food  stamp  program  which  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 

the  Senate  committed  itself  to  when  it  the  distinguished   Senator  from  Okla- 

approved  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  homa  for  his  comments  and  his  support 

86.  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  o^  the  motion  to  recommit.  I  do  not  need 

year  1981  just  last  week.  That  resolution  to  tell  this  Senate  that  the  distinguished 

called  for  savings  of  SI. 4  billion  in  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the 

food  stamp  program  in  fiscal  year  1981.  "''ost  diligent  students  of  the  budgetary 

and  SI. 7  billion  in  .savings  in  fiscal  vear  process  and  probablv   knows  as   much 

1982  Mr.  President.  S.  1309  not  onlv  lib-  about  spending  activities  of  the  Senate 

eralizes  the  program  and  adds  signifi-  ^s  any  man  who  has  ever  sat  in  the 

cantly  to  costs  in  fiscal  vear  1982.  but  also  Senate. 

provides  for  $0.8  billion  less  in  savings  in  I  greatly  appreciate  the  remarks  he 

fi.scal  year  1981.  and  $1  4  billion  less  in  l^^s  made  and  the  support  he  has  given, 

savings   in   fiscal   vear    1982   than    was  Mr,   President,   while  we   have  some 

agreed  to  by  the  Senate  when  it  approved  Senators  on  the  floor,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

the  budget  resolution  ^rid  nays  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  President,  our  country  is  facing  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

devastating  inflation.  We  are  facing  al-  ^  sufBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 

most  consecutive  deficits  on  which  we  second. 

have  run  an  inflation  rate  which  hurts  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

the  poor  and  the  elderly  more  than  any  Mr.    HELMS.   Mr.    President.    I   now 

other   segment   in   our   population.    We  yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 

cause  greater  hard<:hip  when  we  force  up  California. 

inflation,  and  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  Before  I  do,  let  me  say,  Mr.  President, 


that  Senator  Hayakawa.  from  the  very 
beginning,  has  devoted  so  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  a  scholarly  study  of 
this  problem,  not  only  as  it  affects  his 
State  of  California  but  the  entire  budg- 
etary process.  I  have  been  so  proud  of 
Senator  Hayakawa  for  the  work  he  has 
done  and  the  stance  he  has  taken. 

Now.  I  yield  to  him  such  time  as  he 
may  require. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  those  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Mr.  Helms.  I  did  not  sign  the  food 
stamp  conference  report.  I  believe  it 
should  be  sent  back  to  conference.  This 
conference  report  does  not  reflect  the 
changes  necessary  for  compliance  with 
the  budget  resolution,  which  the  Senate 
passed  2  days  ago. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  Mr.  President,  I 
cosigned  a  letter  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  requesting  that 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  commit- 
tee hold  hearings  and  markup  legislation 
to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act.  We 
wanted  to  review  the  entire  program  with 
the  intent  of  cutting  back  food  stamp 
benefits  in  appropriate  ways.  Such 
changes  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
the  program  back  to  a  reasonable  level, 
and  to  make  the  program  come  within 
reasonable  limits.  We  need  to  act  in  a 
responsible  manner  in  order  to  make  the 
program  do  what  it  was  intended  to  do. 
which  was  to  help  the  very  poor  of  this 
Nation.  We  are  helping  them,  but  we  are 
also  helping  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  who  are  not  quite  so  poor. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President.  1  out 
of  every  10  Americans  is  ehglble  for  food 
stamps.  One  out  of  every  ten.  Now  I  find 
it  difficult  to  imagine  that  10  percent  of 
the  American  population  is  impoverished 
to  the  extent  that  their  food  budgets  ab- 
solutely need  supplementing  with  food 
stamps. 
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I  was  told  earlier  this  year  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  would  not 

Hqvo     timo     t  r\     (^nnciHpr     phcinapc     frt     thA 


awful  lot  about  what  they  are  talking 
about. 


Foley,  and  others,  they  would  have  no 
fiscal   impact   in    1981    and.   in   fact,   it 
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Immediate  action  on  this  conference 
report  will  end  the  crisis  that  millions  of 


purpose  of  assets  requirements,  any  ve- 
hicle used  to  transport  a  physically  dis- 

o  Kl4iH     Vir»ncoHnlH     mom  Hot* 


reel  to  say  we  have  another  bite  at  the 
apple  next  year,  the  point  of  all  this  is 

thp     fant     ctiU     rommnc     thot     ty\£t     C^TtotA 
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1  was  told  earlier  this  year  that  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  would  not 
have  time  to  consider  changes  to  the 
food  stamp  program  We  were  then 
forced  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
on  a  bill  that  the  Senate  passed  on  July 
23.  1979.  almost  a  full  year  ago.  This 
measure  did  nothing  to  substantively  cut 
back  the  food  stamp  program. 

During  the  conference  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted most  of  the  House  provisions  that 
tightened  up  the  program  here  and  there. 
Most  of  those  changes  were  relatively 
minor,  but  in  prmciple  we  did  take  some 
action  to  tighten  up  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. We  also,  however,  added  some 
costs  to  the  program,  which  is  unbeliev- 
able. And  in  the  same  conference  meet- 
ing we  increased  the  authorization  level 
for  food  stamps  to  over  $6  billion  total 
for  fiscal  year  1980.  and  then  to  a  level 
of  $9.49  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  Let 
nie  repeat.  $9.49  billion  for  food  stamps 
in  1981. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  just  passed 
the  budget  resolution  on  Monday.  May 
12.  and  here  we  are  2  days  later  authoriz- 
ing funding  levels  that  reflect  a  runaway 
food  stamp  program.  We  in  Congress  are 
simply  not  doing  an  adequate  job  of 
keeping  this  program  within  reasonable 
boundaries. 

Although  this  program  was  originally 
intended  only  for  the  very  poor — and. 
along  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota. Senator  McGovern.  I  do  not  want 
to  see  people  starve:  I  do  not  want  to 
see  people  undernourished.  Although  this 
program  was  originally  intended  only  for 
the  very  poor,  we  now  have,  as  I  say.  10 
percent  of  Americans  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  This  should  tell  us  something. 
Our  costs  for  the  program  are  almost  up 
to  $10  billion  for  a  single  year.  Every 
year  some  of  us  get  up  and  protest  the 
injustices  of  this  program,  and  every 
year  others  in  this  body  protect  the  pro- 
gram and  make  long  speeches  about  the 
poor  people  of  the  country  and  their  lack 
of  nutrition. 

According  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  estimate,  costs  will  have  in- 
creased 58  percent  next  year  over  those 
of  last  year.  And  the  CBO's  estimate  for 
next  year  is  73  percent  above  the  amount 
currently  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Therefore,  the  S9.5  billion  budget  pro- 
posal made  by  USDA  for  the  program 
next  year  represents  a  full  40  percent  of 
the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture 
budget  proposal. 

Let  us  talk  about  lack  of  nutrition.  At 
the  danger  of  shocking  some  people  or 
oflTending  some  people,  let  me  point  out 
that  witnesses  from  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, who  were  recently  testifying  be- 
fore the  Senate  Agriculture  Subcommit- 
tee on  Nutrition,  said  that  many  so- 
called  poor  and  rural  Americans  are 
overweight.  Overweight  from  malnutri- 
tion? I  do  not  know  what  they  mean. 
Are  they  overweight  from  not  having 
enough  to  eat? 

These  medical  doctors,  who  are  nutri- 
tion experts,  said  that  the  worst  prob- 
lem in  American  among  the  rural  poor  is 
dealing  with  this  problem  of  obesity  and 
not  undernourishment. 

I  am  not  quoting  random  people.  These 
are  medical  doctors  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University   who,   presumably,   know  an 


awful  lot  about  what  they  are  talking 
about. 

I  make  this  point  because  I  am  sick 
and  tired  about  hearing  why  we  need 
more  and  more  food  stamp  benefits. 
Those  who  advocate  liberalizing  the 
availability  of  food  stamps  are  never  will- 
ing to  make  appropriate  cuts — and  cuts 
are  necessary. 

Some  will  recall  my  speaking  on  this 
floor  about  the  counterculture  people  in 
Sebastopol.  Calif.  They  have  a  consider- 
able amount  of  cash  income  which  they 
spend  on  pot  and  on  other  luxuries.  But 
they  used  their  food  stamps  to  buy  Per- 
rier  water.  And  the  food  stamps  are  being 
used  by  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  the 
affluent  young  to  supplement  their  lux- 
urious lives. 

For  the  past  several  months  we  have 
been  working  hard  in  the  Senate  to  get 
a  balanced  budget  approved.  What  a 
shame  it  is  that  only  2  days  after  the 
budget  passed  the  Senate,  with  the  budg- 
et conferees  meeting  right  this  minute  to 
get  a  final  agreement,  we  pass  a  food 
stamp  bill  that  totally  ignores  those 
budget  limits.  This  is  an  abuse,  and  I  will 
not  be  a  part  of  it. 

Your  -entitlement  to  food  stamps  de- 
pends upon  the  level  of  your  income.  The 
level  of  your  income  is  calculated  with 
certain  deductions  that  you  are  entitled 
to  make.  Dependent  care  deductions,  $38 
million:  medical  care  deductions.  $30 
million:  annualization  of  thrifty — these 
are  increases  in  the  conference  report 
over  last  year's  deductions  for  these  pur- 
poses. This  means  that,  along  with  the 
annualization  of  the  thrifty  food  plan 
and  the  annualization  of  deductions,  that 
savings  that  will  not  be  realized.  The 
total  fiscal  year  1982  impact  will  be  an- 
other $422  million. 

The  food  stamp  program,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  widely  recognized  by  the  voters 
as  being  a  runaway  inflationary  program. 
Not  one  of  them,  not  one  of  those  who 
object  to  the  food  stamp  program,  object 
because  of  any  lack  of  sympathy  for  those 
who  are  really  undernourished,  for  those 
who  are  really  hungry. 

We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the 
really  hungry  and  the  really  undernour- 
ished. We  are  dealing  with  a  level  of 
population  that  has  gotten  itself  accus- 
tomed to  a  form  of  parasitism  which  we 
have  officially  encouraged  through  not 
being  critical  enough  in  our  allocations. 

It  is  our  most  costly  welfare  program 
of  all  the  costly  welfare  programs  we 
have.  I  urge  my  colleagues  earnestly  to 
join  me  in  referring  this  entire  program 
back  to  conference.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  first  like  to  address 
a  couple  of  questions  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

As  I  understand  it.  and  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  statements  made  by  my  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  '  Mr.  Helms  i  . 
when  this  measure  as  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  de- 
pendent care  deduction  and  other  de- 
ductions would  have  been  effective  in 
fiscal  1981.  But  when  the  bill  passed  the 
House  and  when  we  finished  the  confer- 
ence, through  the  efforts  of  the  confer- 
ees, all  of  us,  the  chairman,  Chairman 


Foley,  and  others,  they  would  have  no 
fiscal  impact  in  1981  and.  in  fact,  it 
would  be  1982.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct.  The 
whole  thing  is  a  phantom  issue.  The  bill 
expires  next  year.  Unless  the  Congress 
reauthorizes  the  bill,  it  would  be  dead. 
It  would  be  a  nullity.  None  of  these  lib- 
eralizing provisions  take  effect  until  fis- 
cal year  1982.  So  we  are  talking  about 
something  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow  tiiat 
does  not  exist. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make.  I  certainly  support  the  objective 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  we  have  to  do 
something  next  year  or  it  is  not  going  to 
be  effective:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely correct.  Let  me  make  this  state- 
ment also:  The  conference  report  will 
save,  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  for  fiscal  year  1980.  $146 
million.  For  the  fiscal  year  1981.  it  will 
save  $560  million.  And  even  if  the  liber- 
alizing provisions  go  into  effect  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  and  they  will  not  go  into  effect 
at  all  unless  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture of  both  the  House  and  Senate  act 
affirmatively,  and  the  House  acts  affirma- 
tively and  the  Senate  acts  affirmatively 
and  include  these  liberalizing  provisions, 
even  under  those  conditions  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  the  conference  report  will  save  $326 
million. 

So  what  the  conferees  have  brought 
to  the  Senate  and  are  asking  them  to  ap- 
prove saves  money  in  fiscal  year  1980.  it 
saves  money  in  fiscal  year  1981.  and  the- 
oretically, it  would  save  money  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  When  we  add  them  all  to- 
geth3r,  it  amounts  to  about  $1  billion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding  I  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  raised  a  good  point.  I  hope 
the  record  is  clear  that  nothing  is  going 
to  happen  in  1982  unless  we  do  something 
next  year.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  I  am 
not  going  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  now  responding 
to  some  of  the  objections  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  raising  for 
some  time  by  moving  in  the  direction  he 
would  like  us  to  go  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  do  not  have  any  quarrel  with 
that,  but  I  do  believe  that  we  are  faced 
with  an  emergency.  Maybe  it  is  the  doing 
of  the  U  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Certainly,  they  did  not  do  anything  to 
prevent  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  going  back  to  con- 
ference at  this  late  date  on  something 
that  would  not  have  any  impact  in  any 
event  does  not  seem  to  this  Senator  to  be 
necessary.  Plus,  as  I  understand,  action 
on  this  bill  will  be  followed  by  action  on 
the  appropriations  bill.  It  is  a  special 
appropriations  bill.  I  guess  we  could  add 
some  legislative  language  to  that  bill. 
Maybe  we  could  put  something  in  the 
appropriations  bill  that  says  notwith- 
standing anything  in  this  act  or  any 
other  act  it  is  not  effective  in  fiscal  1982. 
some  way  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carohna  and  prob- 
ably 30  or  40  others  who  share  his  views. 
I  am  willing  to  pursue  that. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas supports  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  conference  report. 
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Immediate  action  on  this  conference 
report  will  end  the  crisis  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  now  facing  with  a  thre?t- 
ened  cut-off  of  their  food  stamps  on  June 
1.  The  authorization  limitations  contain- 
ed in  this  bill  will  insure  adequate  fund- 
ing for  the  food  stamp  program  for  1980 
and  insure  benefits  to  some  21  million 
recipients  in  June. 

No  other  social  program  has  altered 
the  American  way  of  life,  as  well  as  the 
diet,  more  than  the  food  stamp  program. 
Until  the  early  1960's  when  the  food  stamp 
program  was  introduced,  many  poor  and 
elderly  went  hungry.  Today  as  a  result 
of  this  program,  we  have  seen  evidence 
of  decreases  in  infant  mortality  rates  due 
to  the  food  stamp  program,  decreases  in 
crippling  diseases  in  the  low-income,  and 
with  the  new  provision  in  this  bill  in  pro- 
viding a  separate  dependent  care  deduc- 
tion, we  are  now  removing  a  disincentive 
to  keep  the  ailing  and  elderly  family 
member  in  the  home.  This  dependent 
care  deduction  will  cover  not  only  young 
children,  but  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
elderly.  This  will  allow  families  to  choose 
to  keep  the  grandparents  in  the  home. 
even  though  they  are  ailing,  rather  than 
putting  them  in  nursing  homes  because 
it  was  a  choice  of  that  or  sufficient  food 
for  the  family.  This  provision  will  help 
protect  the  nuclear  family  and  its  im- 
portance to  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  this  conference  report 
contains  significant  budget  savings  for 
both  1980  and  1981.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  the  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1980  will  be  approxi- 
mately $150  million,  with  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1981  at  $550  million.  These 
savings  will  be  achieved  through  the  re- 
duction in  fraud,  abuse  and  error 
through  computerization,  photo  identi- 
fication, and  increased  accounting.  The 
major  portion  of  savings  will  come  from 
replacing  the  twice  a  year  update  for  in- 
flation to  once  a  year  in  computing  eligi- 
bility and  benefits. 

RAISING    THE    CAP 

The  conference  report  contains  a 
spending  cap  of  $9,491  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  which  according  to  all  esti- 
mates will  be  sufficient  to  full  benefits  for 
all  recipients  through  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  The  funding  limit  set  for 
fiscal  year  1981  is  $9.7  billion,  which  may 
be  insufficient. 

CHANCES    IN    AID 

In  addition  to  the  aid  to  families  with 
aihng  and  elderly  family  members  in  the 
home,  the  conference  report  contains 
aid  to  battered  women.  Presentlv,  women 
with  children  residing  in  public  or  pri- 
vate nonprofit  shelters  cannot  receive 
food  stamp  aid.  Under  the  provisions  of 
b  1309,  these  women  will  now  be  able  to 
use  their  food  stamps  to  purchase  meals 
prepared  and  served  by  those  shelters. 
It  also  permits  these  persons  to  be  con- 
sidered for  eligibility  as  individual  units 
'Parent  child)  rather  than  considered 
as  part  of  a  single  household  consisting 
of  all  shelter  residents.  S.  1309  will  also 
exclude  from  household  income  any  pay- 
ments or  allowances  made  under  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  energy  assistance.  This 
measure  will  also  exempt  from  valua- 
tion as  a  household  resource,  for  the 


purpose  of  assets  requirements,  any  ve- 
hicle used  to  transport  a  physically  dis- 
abled household  member. 

ELIMINATION    OF    RECOCPMENT 

The  recoupment  provision  under  the 
House  measure  was  eliminated  from  the 
final  report.  I  believe,  Mr.  President, 
that  such  a  provision  would  have  placed 
the  intent  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
to  assist  the  needy,  in  jeopardy  even 
though  individuals  claimed  temporary 
need.  Recoupment  of  benefits  from  indi- 
viduals who  earn  more  than  175  percent 
of  the  poverty  level  is  a  complex  pro- 
posal and  one  in  which  I  believe,  and 
recommended  during  the  conference 
that  the  Senate  Finance  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committees  take  a  look 
at  before  May  1  of  next  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
for  his  skill  in  chairing  the  conference 
and  moving  the  consideration  on  the 
conference  quickly  so  as  to  meet  the 
May  15  deadline. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes  we  have  arrived  at  a 
good  bill  for  adequate  funding  of  this 
vital  program  for  1980:  with  over  a  half 
a  billion  dollars  of  savings  for  1981.  We 
have  reduced  error,  fraud,  abuse,  and 
increased  assistance  to  those  households 
with  elderly,  disabled,  and  ailing,  as  well 
as  those  women  living  in  shelters  due  to 
domestic  violence. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  we  did  make  progress. 
There  were  39  points  in  dispute,  as  I 
understand  it.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  was  there,  as  were  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia, the  Senator  from  Georgia,  and 
others.  It  is  the  view  of  this  Senator  that 
with  one  or  two  minor  exceptions  we 
adopted  provision  after  provision  saving 
money.  No  one  quarreled  about  that.  In 
fact,  that  was  the  thrust  of  the  confer- 
ence under  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee. 

As  I  view  the  food  stamp  program, 
which  may  be  different  from  some  on  this 
side  or  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  it  has 
been  a  good  program.  There  are  abuses 
and  there  are  faults  in  the  program,  as 
there  would  be  in  any  program  where 
this  many  people  participated.  But  on 
balance  it  seems  to  me  we  are  now  do- 
ing the  verv  things  some  have  suggested 
We  will  make  alterations  next  year.  We 
should  tighten  up  the  program.  I  am 
committed  to  do  that.  I  will  give  my  word 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
I  will  cooperate,  if  I  am  here  next  year. 

On  that  basis.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

I  Mr.  STEWART  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  I 
may  have  misheard  what  he  said,  that 
the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
would  take  effect  in  fiscal  1982  instead 
of  1981.  It  is  a  small  point  but  we  should 
be  clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  House-passed 
bill  would  have  been  effective,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  in  fiscal  1981. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  believe  it  is  1982.  It  is 
a  small  point.  Stripping  away  all  of  the 
arguments  and  assuming  that  it  is  cor- 


rect to  say  we  have  another  bite  at  the 
apple  next  year,  the  point  of  all  this  is 
the  fact  still  remains  that  the  Senate 
and  House  are  putting  their  imprimatur 
on  these  increased  costs,  which  I  under- 
stand are  going  to  be  $422  miUion.  We 
cannot  escape  that. 

The  question  is.  Are  we  going  to  put 
our  imprimatur  on  that  sort  of  thmg? 
Tliis  Senator  says  "no."  It  will  not  take 
10  minutes  to  go  back  to  conference — it 
would  not  be  an  inconvenience  to  this 
Senator — to  go  back  to  conference  and 
for  $422  million  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  it.  You  pay  your  money  and  you 
lake  your  choice.  I  happen  to  think  this 
program  is  way  out  of  line,  and  I  think 
that  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple who  observe  the  operation  of  it 
think  it  is  way  out  of  line. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  demonstration 
of  good  faith  for  this  Senate  to  take  ev- 
ery precaution  not  even  to  puts  its  im- 
primatur on  additional  costs  which  will 
balloon  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  friend  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  efforts  to  correct 
the  abuses  in  the  food  stamp  program, 
and  also  my  distinguished  friend  from 
California.  We  have  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  trying  to  correct  the  abuses. 

Congress  can  pass  laws  but  Congress 
carmot  administer  laws.  The  abuses  take 
place  in  the  field  and  in  the  administra- 
tion. The  conference  committee  report 
we  have  brought  to  the  floor  today, 
which  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove, will  save  $146  million  in  fiscal  year 
1980. 

It  will  save  $560  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  It  would  save,  theoretically,  if 
the  law  continued  that  long,  $326  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1982.  The  only 
complaint  about  this  conference  report 
that  has  been  offered  by  any  Senator  on 
the  floor  today  is  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  tightening  up  the  law  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  law  expires  on  September  30.  1981. 
So  what  we  are  talkmg  about  in  1982  is 
something  that  will,  under  the  law,  not 
exist.  It  is  a  nullity.  It  is  a  fight  that  does 
not  exist. 

Next  year,  one  of  the  first  orders  of 
our  committee  will  be  to  hold  hearings, 
very  exhaustive  hearings,  on  the  food 
stamp  program.  I  can  assure  my  friend 
from  California  and  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina  that  we  will  be  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  trying  to  tighten 
up  the  abuses,  the  fraud,  the  waste,  and 
the  extravagance  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before  in  my 
remarks.  Congress  makes  laws  but  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  exe- 
cutes laws.  The  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the  Senator 
from  California,  and  I  cannot  go  out 
and  arrest  people  who  violate  the  law. 
We  cannot  put  them  in  jail.  We  cannot 
take  them  into  court.  We  caimot  try 
them.  We  cannot  sentence  them.  The 
execution  of  the  laws  has  to  be  handled 
on  the  local  level,  and  part  of  the  fraud 
and  abuse  that  exist  at  the  present  time 
under  the  food  stamp  program  exists 
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cent  more  than  it  did  just  over  15  years 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
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because  local  people  are  not  properly 
executing  the  law  that  Congress  passed. 

I  think  we  have  been  too  liberal  in 
some  instances.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
gross  income  eligibility  standards  for  a 
family  of  four  ought  to  be  as  high  as 
they  are  under  existing  law.  In  my  book, 
they  are  too  high.  But  I  was  in  the  mi- 
nority. The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  in  the  minority. 

We  are  talking  about  a  law  that  Con- 
gress passed.  We  are  talking  about  a  law 
that  the  President  approved.  As  long  as 
it  is  the  law.  it  is  our  responsibility  as 
Congressmen  and  Senators  to  uphold 
that  law,  and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  people  who  execute  the  law  to  en- 
force it.  clean  up  the  fraud,  clean  up  the 
abuses,  and  rid  the  program  of  cheaters. 

I  am  ready  to  yield  back  my  time  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
ready. 

Mr.   HELMS.    Mr.   President,   I  shall 


yield  back  my  time  in  one  second.  I  just 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  his  remarks  and  I  assure 
him  that  we  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  trying  to  work  on  the  bureaucrats 
downtown. 

As  the  Senator  says,  we  pass  the  laws 
and  the  bureaucracy  executes  them.  I 
think  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  this  case,  the  bureauc- 
racy is  executing  the  taxpayers,  that  is 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  go  into  it. 
but  the  conduct  of  the  bureaucrats  ad- 
ministering this  program  after  the  1977 
Act  borders  on  being  criminal.  I  say  that 
with  no  reservation  whatsoever.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  I  want  to  stop 
and  that  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  wants  to  stop.  I  assure  him  that 
he  and  I  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
to  let  those  administering  the  program 


know  that  we  do  not  like  what  they  are 

doing. 

I  would  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  Mr.  President,  but  I  have  a  lit- 
tle problem  of  a  Senator  who  is  coming 
to  the  floor.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that  until  I  introduce  a  table 
furnished  us  by  the  Congressional  Budg- 
et Office? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  Table  1.  CBO 
Informal  Current  Services  Cost  Estimate 
of  S.  1309  as  ordered  reported  by  the 
committee  of  conference  on  May  13, 
1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TABLE  1.— CBO  INFORMAL  CURRENT  SERVICES  COST  ESTIMATE  OF  S.  1309  AS  ORDERED  REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  CONFERENCE  ON  MAY  13,  1980 

|ln  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal  year — 


1980 


1981 


9.191       10.766 


1982 


11,963 


I.  Current  services  (Budjet  auttioiity) 

II.  Provisions  costed: 

(a)  Meals  tor  battered  women  and  children +2  +2  +2 

(b)  Eipanded  dependent  care  deduction 0  0  -|-38 

(c)  Expanded  medical  care  deduction 0  0  -j-30 

(d)  Medical  deductions,  outlyinj  territories 0  +1  +1 

(e)  Retrospect  ve  accounting  monthly  reporting  1 0  —63  —150 

(f)  Annualization  of  thrifty  (ood  plan.... -90  -204  +64 

(2)  Annualization   of    standard    daductions,    shelter 

deductions -43  -86  0 


- 

"iscal  year— 

1980 

1981 

1982 

(h)  Poverty  guideline  updates  . 

-15 

0 
D 
0 

-50 
-20 
-50 

-90 

-56 

(i)   Asset  restrictions 

(l)  Student  participation 

( i)  Fiscal  sanctions  for  error  rates 

-20 

-55 

-180 

Total  estimated  changes  from  current  services 
base 

Estimated  needed  budget  authority  for  a  current  services 
program 

-146 

-560 

•  -326 

9.045 
9.490 

10.206 
9,739 

11.637 

S.  1309  provides  authorization  tor  budget  authority  of_ 

0 

'  This  estimate  assumes  that  all  States  participate,  S.  1309  makes  the  provisions  optionaL 
Further  the  estimate  assumes  start-up  within  10  mo.  following  enactment 


-'  The  authorizations  for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp  program  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1981.  Therefore,  the  estimate  shown  for  fiscal  year  1982  will  only  be  applicable  if  the 
program  is  reauthorized. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time  and 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me  so  I 
may  clarify  a  point  I  think  he  made? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOLE.  .As  I  understand  it  now,  the 
bill  reported  by  the  House  committee  was 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1981.  I  under- 
stand that,  by  amendment  on  the  House 
floor  by  Chairman  Foley,  it  was  made 
effective  in  1982. 

Mr  HELMS.  I  am  advised  that  that  is 
correct  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  on  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
our  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  i  Mr  Jepsen  i . 

Mr.  JEPSEN  Mr  President.  I  respect- 
fully request  4  minutes  from  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  TALM.ADGE.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  Senator, 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  1964. 
when  the  Food  Stamp  Act  was  passed  in 
order  to  help  poor  people  in  depressed 
areas  across  the  Nation  who  suffered 
from  malnutrition,  the  program  served 
370,000  persons  per  month  at  an  annual 
Federal  cost  of  $30  5  million. 


Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  the  pro- 
gram, unless  adjusted,  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers $10.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
By  my  figures,  that  is  an  increase  of 
3,600  percent  since  1964.  CBO  figures 
show  that  there  are  21.7  million  persons 
receiving  food  stamp  benefits:  that  is 
1  in  every  10  Americans.  The  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service's  targeted  outreach 
levels  are  for  a  total  participation  of 
27.2  million;  that  is  1  in  every  7  persons 
in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  in  Con- 
gress wants  to  see  what  some  in  my 
home  State  of  Iowa  are  calling  a  food- 
less  June.  We  are  near  completing  the 
complicated  set  of  budgetary  maneuvers 
which  are  necessary,  according  to  the 
law,  to  raise  the  spending  limit  on  the 
food  stamp  program  this  year  so  that 
truly  needy  individuals  will  not  go  with- 
out food  stamp  benefits — even  for  a  day. 
According  to  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Social  Services,  over  30  percent  of  those 
receiving  food  stamp  benefits  in  Iowa 
are  elderly  or  disabled.  Fifty-one  percent 
of  food  stamp  recipients  have  an  annual 
gross  income  of  less  than  $3,600.  well 
under  the  poverty  guidelines.  These  peo- 
ple need  food  assistance.  Last  year,  when 
it  appeared  that  food  stamp  benefits 
would  run  out  if  additional  money  were 
not  appropriated.  I  voted  for  supplemen- 
tal funding  so  that  no  one  would  go 
hungry. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  with  the  way 
the  Federal  Government  has  managed 
the  food  stamp  program.  Congress  gave 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  definite 
guidelines  to  follow  to  insure  that  those 


who  are  truly  dependent  on  food  stamp 
benefits  get  them.  But  the  bureaucracy 
has  consistently  refused  to  believe  that 
Congress  meant  what  it  said,  that  there 
is  to  be  a  limit  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  that  the  program  was  to  be  ef- 
ficiently managed  within  those  limits.  It 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  despite  what  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  tells  us.  the  food 
stamp  program  is  still  subject  to  admin- 
istrative error,  and  to  fraud  and  abuse  of 
benefits.  A  House  Government  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  has  learned  that 
there  are  20.000  cases  per  month  of  per- 
sons negotiating  double  food  stamp  bene- 
fits in  New  York  City  alone.  I  recently 
learned  that  55  percent  of  the  population 
of  Puerto  Rico  receives  food  stamps. 
Fifty-five  percent  of  the  population  of 
this  entire  Commonwealth  receives  food 
stamps. 

Puerto  Rico  represents  nearly  10  per- 
cent of  the  entire  food  stamp  program. 
Pood  stamp  benefits  there  are  higher 
than  any  State  in  the  Union  and  double 
the  amount  received  by  every  State  but 
California  and  New  York.  They  have  the 
second  highest  administrative  costs  and 
yet  still  operate  the  program  with  the 
highest  rate  of  recipient  fraud  of  all  the 
States  and  trusts. 

Something  is  wrong  when  55  percent 
of  the  population  of  any  State  or  trust  is 
receiving  food  stamps,  has  the  second 
highest  administrative  costs  and  the  re- 
cipient fraud  rate  is  worse  than  in  any 
other  State  or  trust.  Something  is  wrong 
when  one  out  of  every  seven  Americans 
are  eligible  for  food  stamps.  Something 
is  wrong  when  a  program  costs  3,600  per- 
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cent  more  than  it  did  just  over  15  years 
ago. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  I  am  more 
than  a  little  concerned  when  the  admin- 
istration refuses  to  act  according  to  the 
intent  of  the  law.  The  law  says  that  when 
it  is  clear  that  money  for  full  benefit  en- 
titlements will  not  be  available  for  the 
entire  year,  a  plan  must  be  put  in  motion 
to  adjust  benefits  but  not  to  eliminate 
them  and  to  reduce  benefits  to  those  at 
the  higher  end  of  the  scale  so  that  those 
very  needy  individuals  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  program  to  eat  will  not  go 
without. 

That  is  where  we  have  some  of  this 
bureaucratic  blackmail  we  get  right  now 
with  the  announcement  of  no  food 
stamps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  the  Senator 
an  additional  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

We  find  there  is  an  announcement 
made,  people  picketing  some  of  mv  offices 
in  Iowa,  by  direction.  We  have  these 
canned  letters,  by  direction. 

I  say  that  on  this  bureaucratic  black- 
mail, one  of  these  days  we  will  have  to 
find  out  whether  the  tail  wags  the  dog, 
or  who  is  elected  to  appropriate  funds  to 
provide,  as  we  should,  for  the  nutritional 
diets  and  the  food  stamp  program.  There 
should  not  be  anyone  in  our  country  go 
hungry,  ever.  But  that  does  not  give  peo- 
ple a  license  to  build  bureaucracies  and 
to  administer  programs  without  any  con- 
cern for  following  any  of  the  prudent  di- 
rections and  instructions  presented  them 
by  Congress. 

The  administration  has  done  a  disserv- 
ice to  the  poor  of  this  country  bv  forcing 
a  situation  where  benefits  could  be  dis- 
continued totally  for  a  few  days  to  a  cou- 
ple of  weeks  when  the  law  clearly  states 
that  in  such  a  situation,  there  should 
only  be  a  benefit  reduction  to  those  at 
the  least  needy  end  of  the  scale. 

I  am  sorry  that  they  have  chosen  to 
administer  the  program  in  this  manner, 
and  I  would  hope  that,  if  the  situation 
ever  rises  again,  they  will  work  within 
the  clear  framework  of  the  law  instead 
of  emotionally  inciting  recipients  by  tell- 
ing them  they  will  go  hungry. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram needs  some  tightening  up  and  I 
will  support  proposals  to  do  this  so  that 
we  can  avoid  this  type  of  situation  in  the 
future.  The  need  for  a  balanced  and  nu- 
tritional diet  for  some  verv  poor  Ameri- 
cans does  not  give  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  license  to  use  promotional 
outreach  camaaigns  to  bring  so  many 
people  into  the  program  that  1  in  7  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States  become  depend- 
ent upon  it.  I  remain  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress will  be  able  to  act  on  the  extra 
money  for  the  program  before  it  might 
have  to  be  temporarily  discontinued.  No 
one  wants  a  foodless  June. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  it  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
CXXVI 707— Part  9 


The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  be  rejected 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  i  ,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Durkin>,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy^,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
•  Mr.  Morgan),  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon*  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Peld  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  RiBicom  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr,  Pell)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Humphrey*   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
any  other  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  29, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vot«  No.  135  Leg.] 
YEAS— 29 


Armstrong 

Bellmon 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Byrd, 

HariT  F.,  Jr. 
Cochran 
Domenlcl 
Garn 
Oaldwater 


Baker 

Baucus 

Bayh 

Bcnlsen 

Biden 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Church 

Cohen 

Culver 

Dan  forth 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Durenberger 

Eas'eton 

Evon 

Ford 


Hatch 
Havakawa 
Heflln 
Helms 
Hollings 
Jotinston 
Laxeilt 
Lugar 
McClure 
Proxmlre 
NAYS— 61 

Glenn 
Gravel 
Hart 
Hatneld 
Heinz 

Huddleston 
Jackson 
Javlts 
Jep'en 
Kas^ebaum 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 

Magnuson 
Ma'hlas 
Matsunaga 
McOovern 
Mel-her 
Metzenbaum 
Moynthan 
Nelson 
NOT  VOTING — 9 


Pryor 

Schmltt 

Schwelker 

Simpson 

Stewart 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wa'lop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sas«er 

Staflord 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stone 

Ta!madge 

Tsongas 

Wetcker 

Williams 

Young 


Cannon 

Cran'iton 

Durkln 


Humphrey 

Inouye 

Kennedy 


Morgan 

Pell 

Riblcoff 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  the  confer- 
ence report  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
want  my  vote  in  opposition  to  recom- 
mitting S.  1309  to  conference  committee 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  agree  with  the  in- 
tent behind  Senator  Helm's  motion,  that 
is,  language  pertaining  to  the  program 
in  1982  should  not  be  used  as  a  reason  to 
expand  the  food  stamp  program  Instead, 
it  should  be  tightened  up  when  Congress 
reauthorizes  it  next  year.  However.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  timing.  The  proposal  now 
would  only  serve  to  delay  the  Congress 
actions  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program  when 
there  is  a  possibility  that  funds  could  be 
cut  off  tomorrow  if  we  delay.  As  I  stated 
before,  no  one  wants  a  foodless  June. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  next 
rollcall  vote  which  is  going  to  occur  im- 
mediately be  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  re.serving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
we  are  not  agreeable  to  a  10-minute  roll- 
call vote  on  the  next  vote,  but  I  advise 
the  majority  leader  th.^t  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  limiting  rollcall  votes  to  10  min- 
utes on  votes  following  th^n  after  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  navs. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Can- 
non), the  Senator  from  California  <Mr. 
Cranston*,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  iMr.  Durkin),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  Inouye  i,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy',  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  iMr  Mor- 
gan), and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.   RiFicoFFi    are  necessarily   absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  <Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  iMr.  Morgan),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  <Mr.  RreicorD .  and 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr, 
Pell)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr 
Humphrey)   is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  who  desires  to  do  so? 

The  result  was  armounced — yeas  65. 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  136  Leg.) 


Baker 
Baucus 
Bayh 
Bentsen 


TEAS— 66 

Blden 
Boren 
Boschwltz 
Bradley 


Bumpers 
Burdlck 
Bvrd.  Robert  C 
Chatee 
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Cliiles 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

Church 

Jackson 

Pryor 

nnry^rnn 

Javits 

Randolph 

bassy  in  Tehran  and  the  taking  of  U.S. 
personnel  as  hostages.  These  despicable 


et  Act  now  if  it  involved  a  violation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  budget  process  or 
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Chiles 

Hucldleston 

Pressler 

Church 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Javits 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Riegle 

Culver 

Leahy 

Roth 

Duniorth 

Levin 

Sarbanss 

DeConcini 

Long 

Sasser 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Sohwelker 

Durenberger 

Maihias 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Matsunaja 

Stevenson 

Ford 

McGovem 

Stewart 

Glenn 

Melcher 

Stone 

Goldwater 

Metzeubaum 

Talmadge 

Gravel 

Moynihan 

Tsongas 

Hart 

Nelson 

Weicker 

Hatfield 

Nunn 

Williams 

HeHin 

Packwood 

Zormsky 

Heinz 

Percy 

NAYS— 25 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Simpson 

Bellmon 

Hollings 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Exon 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Garn 

McClure 

Warner 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Young 

Hayakawa 

Schmilt 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Morgan 

Cranston 

Inouye 

Pell 

Durkm 

Kennedy 

Ribicoff 

So  the  conference  report  was  a?reed  to. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
w.ll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DECLARATION      OP      A      NATIONAL 
EMERGENCY    ON    NOVEMBER    14. 

1979 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  6 
months  have  passed  since  President  Car- 
ter's declaration  of  a  national  emer- 
gency on  November  14,  1979.  H's  declara- 
tion was  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  National  Emergencies  Act,  which 
evolved  out  of  the  investigation  of  past 
national  emergencies  by  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  National  Emergencies 
and.  Delegated  Emergency  Powers. 

The  National  Emergencies  Act  which 
became  effective  September  14,  1978. 
suspended  various  extraordinary  powers 
and  authorities  exercised  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  virtue  of  several  existing  states 
of  national  emergencies  whose  justifica- 
tion had  long  since  passed  into  history. 
In  addition,  that  far-reaching  act  estab- 
lished authority  for  the  declaration  of 
future  emergencies  in  a  way  that  defines 
their  use  and  insures  regular  and  orderly 
congressional  review.  One  such  review 
mandated  by  the  act  is  congressional 
consideration.  6  months  after  a  procla- 
mation, whether  a  state  of  national 
emergency  should  be  terminated. 

As  we  are  all  too  painfully  aware,  the 
current  state  of  emergency  was  brought 
on  by  the  illegal  seizure  of  the  U.S.  Em- 


bassy in  Tehran  and  the  taking  of  U.S. 
personnel  as  hostages.  These  despicable 
actions  instigated  or  countenanced  by 
the  Iranian  authorities  violate  interna- 
tional law  and  legal  norms  of  conduct 
governing  relations  between  nations  of 
the  world  community.  Tjaey  have  been 
widely  condemned  both  by  the  interna- 
tional community  and  its  judicial  arm. 
the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

The  President's  November  14.  1979  and 
more  recent  April  17.  1980  actions  in  this 
connection  had  a  two-fold  purpose.  They 
were  intended  to  signal  to  the  Iranian 
authorities  in  a  meaningful  but  non- 
belligerant  way  the  seriousness  with 
which  we  regarded  their  lawless  behav- 
ior. They  were  also  intended  to  block 
withdrawal  of  official  Iranian  funds  from 
U.S.  banks  and  their  foreign  branches 
and  subsidiaries  in  order  to  protect 
claims  on  Iran  by  the  United  States  and 
its  citizens. 

All  indications  are  that  these  Presiden- 
tial initiatives  enjoy  widespread  backing 
in  Congress  and  the  country  at  large.  In 
these  circumstances  it  would  have  been 
easy  for  Congress  to  close  its  eyes  to  its 
responsibilities  under  that  National 
Emergencies  Act  and  to  have  marked  the 
6-month  review  period  by  following  the 
path  of  least  resistance. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  rule  of 
law  has  prevailed  and  that  the  Congress 
has  not  fallen  into  old  habits  of  calcu- 
lated or  quiet  indifference.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  care- 
fully examined  the  question  and  has  con- 
cluded that  no  cause  exists  for  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution  to  terminate  the  cur- 
rent state  of  emergency.  The  committee 
has  formally  conveyed  its  decision  to  the 
President  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Senate. 

An  important  precedent  is  being  estab- 
lished and  it  is  useful  to  note  it  carefully 
and  publish  it  widely.  It  has  my  honor  to 
serve  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Church)  as  cochairman  of  the  select 
committee  and  I  feel  a  continuing  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  that  the  law  is 
strictly  observed. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  the  motion  for  the 
waiver  with  respect  to  food  stamps.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks.  I  will 
make  that  motion  on  behalf  of  the  Budg- 
et Committee  to  waive  the  aoplication  of 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  to  Hou.se 
Joint  Resolution  545,  the  emergency  food 
stamp  supplemental  bill.  I  will  do  so  very 
reluctantly,  and  onlv  because  circum- 
stances compel  this  action. 

The  Budget  Act  has  been  waived  only 
twice  in  its  5-year  history.  I  would  not 
move  to  waive  any  provision  of  the  Budg- 


et Act  now  if  it  involved  a  violation  of 
the  integrity  of  the  budget  process  or 
would  result  in  a  breach  of  the  budget 
Congress  will  adopt  for  1980. 

Unless  the  application  of  .section  311  is 
waived,  this  emergency  supplemental  bill 
for  food  stamp  benefits  is  subject  to  a 
Budget  Act  point  of  order.  That  is  be- 
cause the  spending  ceilings  Congress 
agreed  to  last  fall  for  1980  have  been  ex- 
ceeded by  events  beyond  congressional 
control. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  events 
since  last  fall  which  have  increased 
budget  costs.  These  factors  required  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  ^within  the  last 
week  to  vote  to  increase  the  budget  to- 
tals agreed  to  last  fall,  in  order  to  com- 
pensate for  these  unforeseen,  uncon- 
trollable, and  chp.nged  conditions.  I  want 
to  remind  you  of  a  few  of  them  now. 

First,  interest  rates  have  shot  up  to 
unprecedented  levels,  as  a  result  of  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
after  each  House  had  already  adopted 
its  budget  last  fall.  Interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  is  now  estimated  to  be  over 
$6.T  billion — $7  billion  more  than  was 
budgeted  for  in  the  fall. 

Tliese  high  interest  rates  caused  a 
delay  in  S2  billion  worth  of  sales  of  fed- 
erally held  mortgages  from  1980  to  1981, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  losses  from  those 
sales.  Tlie  $2  billion  in  proceeds  from 
those  sales  would  have  reduced  budget 
auhority  and  outlays  equally  in  1980.  Be- 
cause of  the  delav.  the  1980  budget  has 
increased  by  $2  billion  instead. 

Second,  American  diplomats  and  ma- 
rines have  been  taken  hostage  in  Iran 
and  remain  in  captivity,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  invaded  Afghani.stan. 

In  light  of  these  international  events, 
the  President's  defense  requests  for  fis- 
cal 1980  have  increa.sed  by  $4.1  billion 
in  outlays.  In  addition,  an  accounting 
change  affecting  foreign  arms  sales  will 
increase  budget  totals  bv  $12  billion  in 
outlays,  even  though  that  change  involves 
no  new  Federal  spending  at  all. 

Third,  in  response  to  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  President  impo.sed  an 
embargo  on  US.  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viet Union.  To  .shield  American  farmers 
from  the  effects,  the  President  followed 
up  with  unilaterial  action  to  support 
domestic  grain  prices. 

These  agricultural  initiatives  and  oth- 
er re-estimates  of  the  cost  of  existing  ag- 
riculture programs  will  add  $3.4  billion 
to  the  amounts  assumed  in  the  fiscal  1980 
budget. 

Fourth,  a  nearly  4  percentage  point 
addition  to  the  inflation  rate  since  last 
July  when  we  marked  up  the  1980  budget 
resolution  has  added  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  to  the  budget  estimates  for  pro- 
grams like  social  security  which  are  in- 
dexed to  the  rate  of  inflation. 

Tliese  four  developments,  unforeseen 
and  uncontrollable  by  Consre.ss,  have 
added  a  total  of  more  than  $19  billion  in 
outlays  to  F-ederal  spending  for  fiscal 
1980.  All  this  happened  without  the  en- 
actment of  a  single  spending  bill  by  the 
Congress. 

In  light  of  these  factors,  both  Houses 
have  voted  to  increase  the  spending  to- 
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tals  for  1980  in  order  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  continue  to  function.  Without 
an  increase  in  the  spending  totals,  many 
essential  needs  will  not  be  met. 

The  title  XX  conference  report  upon 
which  State  governments  and  millions  of 
Americans  depend  for  social  services 
cannot  be  enacted. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  benefits 
will  be  denied  to  millions  of  workers  now 
thrown  into  unemployment. 

Black  lung  benefits  will  be  cut  off. 

Urgently  needed  defense  supplemen- 
tal spending  cannot  be  enacted. 

The  space  .shuttle  program  will  be  de- 
layed, unacceptably  endangering  the  suc- 
cess of  missions  important  to  our  na- 
tional security. 

And  of  course  the  food  stamp  program 
would  run  out  of  money  in  early  June. 
leaving  21  million  Americans  without  nu- 
trit'on  benefits  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Revisions  in  the  1980  budget  have  been 
passed  by  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  budget  res- 
olutions include  provisions  for  continu- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  in  1980. 

The  overall  spending  totals  for  all  Fed- 
eral programs  in  the  House  resolution, 
however,  are  more  than  $5  billion  higher 
than  in  the  Senate  resolution.  That  ma- 
jor difference  is  now  the  subject  of  the 
House-Senate  budget  conference. 

That  budget  conference  met  all  day 
yesterday  until  late  last  evening  and  is 
meetine  again  todav  and  into  tonight  to 
negotiate  the  differences  between  the 
two  resolutions. 

As  the  press  reported  this  morning,  the 
Senate  is  f  ghtins:  in  that  budeet  confer- 
ence to  reduce  the  spending  totals  in  the 
House  resolution. 

The  exact  allocation  the  conference 
will  agree  on  for  food  stamos  is  not  vet 
clear,  just  as  the  final  version  of  this  ap- 
nropriation  for  the  food  stamp  program 
has  not  yet  been  determined.  Everyone 
should  understand  one  thing,  though.  If 
the  budget  conference  decide.s— and  the 
House  has  a  lower  figure  than  the  .<;3  bil- 
lion amount  here,  than  the  Senate  fig- 
ure—on a  lower  spending  allocation  for 
the  food  .stamp  program  than  the  Appro- 
mat'ons  Committees  finally  agreed  to 
in  the  food  stamp  conference,  some  other 
supplemental  appropriation  will  simplv 
have  to  be  reduced. 

We  do  not  intend  to  give  a  blank  check 
m  the  budget  for  every  supplemental 
spending  bill. 

The  budget  revisions  of  both  Houses 
assume  a  .supplemental  food  stamp  bill 
on  the  order  of  $2.4  to  $3  billion  will  be 
enacted  so  this  nutrition  program  can 
stay  in  operation.  The  exact  size  of  the 
spending  will  not  be  known  until  after 
the  appropriations  conference.  The  exact 
amount  of  room  the  budget  will  contain 
tor  that  appropriation  will  depend  on 
w  i^  ^'^  ^°  *"  ^^^  conference  on  the 
budget.  Anv  excess  in  the  food  stamp 
spending  bill  compared  to  the  budget  res- 
olution will  mean  a  reduction  in  other 
programs. 

As  most  Members  know.  I  have  my 
own  reservations  about  the  growth  in 
cne  food  stamp  program.  The  reforms 
contained  in  the  new  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee food  stamp  bill  which  the  Senate 


has  just  adopted  will  reduce  some  of 
the  unwarranted  costs  in  the  program, 
such  as  food  stamps  for  well-to-do  col- 
lege students.  But  I  think  continuing 
oversight  and  additional  reforms  are 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  food  stamp 
benefits  are  targeted  to  those  who  really 
need  the  help. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the 
Budget  Committee  will  not  oppose  a 
waiver  of  the  now-obsolete  spending 
limitations  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  this  emergency  food  stamp  bill. 
To  do  so  would  frustrate  the  food  stamp 
program  and  would  ignore  the  budget 
revisions  for  1980  which  have  already 
passed  both  Houses.  Those  revisions  as- 
sume an  increase  in  the  food  stamp 
program  budget. 

As  I  said,  I  regret  such  a  waiver  is 
necessary.  I  wish  we  had  had  time  to 
finish  the  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  1980  budget  revisions  before  the  food 
stamp  bill  had  to  be  considered. 

A  number  of  factors  have  delayed 
completion  of  the  1980  budget  revisions. 
For  one  thing,  the  full  extent  of  some 
increased  costs,  like  social  security  and 
defense  outlays,  did  not  become  known 
until  after  tlie  President  revised  his  own 
January  budget  m  March  of  this  year. 
Then  the  longest  debate  we  have  ever 
had  in  the  Senate  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion delayed  us  several  days  further  in 
getting  to  conference. 

So  now  we  confront  the  fact  that  un- 
less we  act  today,  millions  of  Americans 
may  face  a  delay  in  their  food  stamp 
benefits  for  June,  with  great  hardship 
to  their  families. 

Both  Houses  have  already  approved  an 
increase  in  the  food  stamp  program  in 
their  budget  resolution  revisions  for  1980. 
The  conference  on  that  resolution  will 
surely  agree  to  a  significant  revision  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  So  it  does  not 
serve  any  Budget  Act  purpose  to  de- 
lay the  June  food  stamp  benefits  while 
the  budget  conference  completes  action 
on  all  the  remaining  disputed  budget 
items,  including  the  entire  1981  budget. 
Both  Houses,  in  tiieir  budget  resolutions, 
clearly  intended  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should  be  continued. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  move 
waiver  of  the  application  of  the  Budget 
Act  to  this  appropriation.  This  waiver 
is  not  a  precedent  for  any  future  action. 
It  is  based  on  the  unique  facts  of  this 
case.  Both  Houses  iiave  already  ap- 
proved substantial  increases  in  the  budg- 
et for  the  food  stamp  program  in  their 
already-passed  budget  resolutions. 

The  conference  is  going  to  agree  to 
such  revisions  but  has  not  had  time  to 
finish  its  work.  To  raise  the  point  of 
order  would  serve  no  Budget  Act  purpose 
but  would  threaten  severe  hardship  for 
millions  of  needy  Americans. 

Therefore,  pursuant  to  section  904ibi 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
and  in  light  of  the  action  already  taken 
by  both  Houses  to  revise  the  1980  con- 
gressional budget  including  provisions  to 
accommodate  increased  food  stamp  costs. 
I  move  that  sect'on  311 'a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  be  waived 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  House 
Joint  Resolution  545,  a  joint  resolution 


making  an  urgent  appropriation  for  the 
food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS" .  The  motion  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollings)  moves  as  follows:  That  section  311 
(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
be  waived  for  the  purpose  of  considering  H.J. 
Res.  545. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr. 
Bellmon ) . 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr  President.  I  join 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  recommending  waiver  of 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  so  that  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  food  stamp  program  can  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate. 

I  support  this  waiver  with  considerable 
misgivings,  Mr.  President.  Section  904  of 
the  Budget  Act  which  authorizes  this 
waiver  is  a  step  which  should  be  taken 
only  as  a  last  resort  to  avoid  stopping  a 
spending  bill  for  which  delay  will  work 
an  intolerable  hardship.  I  would  point 
out  that  section  904  has  been  invoked 
only  twice  before  in  the  6-year  history 
of  the  Budget  Act.  I  reluctantly  con- 
cluded that  we  are  facing  an  intolerable 
situation  relative  to  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Senate, 
however.  Mr.  President,  that  the  fact 
that  the  food  stamp  program  is  about  to 
run  out  of  money  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
budget  process. 

Last  fall  w'hen  Congress  approved  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1980.  it  reserved  $8.1  billion  for  the  food 
.stamp  program  Tliat  is  $1.9  biUion  more 
than  has  been  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram so  far  this  year. 

I  want  to  make  that  point  again,  Mr. 
President.  The  budget  includes  $1.9  bil- 
lion that  has  not  yet  been  appropriated. 
So  we  are  not  out  of  money  because  of 
any  failure  of  the  budget  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  legitimate  needs  of  this 
program. 

If  Members  ask  why  was  not  the  addi- 
tional money  provided,  the  reason  was 
the  authorization  bill  which  the  Senate 
approved  only  a  few  minutes  ago  was 
held  up  on  the  House  side  because  appar- 
ently the  leadership  of  the  Hou.se  was 
afraid  of  what  might  happen  to  that  bill 
wlien  it  was  taken  to  the  floor.  The  bill 
was  not  taken  to  tne  floor  until  after  the 
House  had  approved  its  revised  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1980,  only  a 
few  days  ago. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  situation  we  now 
face  on  food  stamp  funding  was  not  a 
result  of  any  inadequacy  or  failure  of  the 
budget  process. 

I  also  want  to  comment  briefly.  Mr. 
President,  on  the  performance  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding 
cost  estimates  of  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Earlier  today  I  placed  in  the  Record 
a  chart  showing  a  history  of  the  costs  in 
the  food  stamp  program  Later  today  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill 
making  clear  that  the  USDA  will  be  re- 
quired to  live  within  the  appropriation 
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this  bill  provides  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year 
1980.  At  that  time  I  will  talk  some  more 
about  the  recent  changes  in  cost  esti- 
mates of  the  food  stamp  program.  But 
for  now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  just  say 
that  I  believe  the  USDA  has  been  care- 
less and  unreliable  in  its  cost  estimating 
work.  We  have  had  a  new  set  of  num- 
bers, always  higher  numbers,  month 
after  month.  At  least  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  urgency  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  must  be  placed  squarely 
on  the  inability  or  the  unwillingness  of 
the  USDA  to  give  the  Congress  timely 
and  accurate  information. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  waiver  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  I  do  so  with  the  understanding 
that  we  have  a  highly  unusual  problem 
and  that  the  action  we  are  takmg  today 
is  not  a  precedent  to  be  followed  fre- 
quently in  the  future.  If  the  Senate  ever 
gets  to  the  point  that  it  sets  aside  the 
Budget  Act  frequently,  it  will  have  mor- 
tally wounded  the  budget  process  and.  in 
my  opinion,  that  would  be  a  death  blow 
to  the  newly  found  fiscal  discipline  which 
we  are  experiencing  this  year  in  the 
Senate. 

I  thank  my  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  hke  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  Republican  on  the 
Budget  Committee  about  their  plans  for 
the  future.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
by  granting  this  waiver  we  will  permit 
the  Senate  to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
consideration  of  a  $3  billion  supple- 
mental appropriation  and  if  enacted  that 
would  give  us  a  total  of  $9.2  billion  for 
food  stamps  during  fiscal  year  1980.  Am 
I  correct  in  those  numbers?  Is  $9.2  bil- 
lion the  correct  number? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  My  question  is 
this:  Is  the  expectation  of  the  chairman 
that  $9.2  billion  will  be  sufScient  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  balance  of  the  year,  or  is  it  likely 
or  possible  that  we  may  face  yet  an- 
other budget  resolution  or  another 
budget  waiver  or  an  additional  supple- 
mental prior  to  the  end  of  the  year?  Is 
$9.2  billion  contemplated  as  the  final 
total  cost  of  this  program  for  1980? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  the  Senator's 
hope  and  mine.  I  know  it  would  be  $9.2 
with  the  $100  million  in  the  bill  just 
passed. 

This  is  the  best  estimate  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees. At  this  particular  point  we  just  have 
no  way  in  the  world  of  telling.  We  are 
arguing  for  a  lower  figure  in  the  budget 
conference  right  now.  but  I  do  not  want 
to  be  devious  and  I  cannot  guess  what 
food  stamps  will  amount  to. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  a  letter 
which  is  on  his  desk  and  also  a  copy  of 
an  amendment  which  I  intend  to  intro- 
duce as  soon  as  it  is  in  order.  The  text 
of  the  amendment  reads: 


Provided  further.  That  Is  Is  the  .sense  of 
Congress  that  no  further  appropriations  will 
bo  made  for  the  food  stamp  program  in  fiscal 
yeir  1980.  The  sum  provided  herein  substan- 
tijaiy  exceeds  previous  estimates  of  program 
needs  and  fully  utilizes  projections  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays  remaining  within  the 
congressional  budget's  ceiling  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  there- 
fore directed  to  utilize  those  procedures  au- 
thorized In  section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  as  amended,  to  asure  that  program 
costs  do  not  exceed  available  funds  and  to 
avoid  unnecessary  disruptions  or  substantial 
reductions  in  benefits  under  the  program. 

What  we  are  saying  is  to  rim  the  pro- 
gram with  the  amount  of  money  we  pro- 
vide and  do  not  come  to  the  last  of  Au- 
gust or  September  and  say  the  program 
IS  about  to  run  out  of  money. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  appreciate  that 
word  of  explanation.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  course  of  action  recommended 
by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  But  I 
assume  that  the  section  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  he  references  is  that  section 
known  as  the  Lugar  amendment.  The 
Lugar  amendment  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress last  year  provides  what  the  Senator 
suggested,  that  is,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  adjust  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  food  stamp  program  at  the 
high  end  so  as  to  tailor  the  total  cost  of 
the  program  to  the  money  which  had 
then  been  authorized  and  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not 
choose  to  do  that.  He  was  encouraged  to 
ignore  the  Lugar  amendment  by  various 
Members  of  the  Senate,  Members  of  the 
House,  and  by  report  language  adopted 
by  various  committees.  I  am  very  happy 
to  have  this  expression  from  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  want  to  be  unequivo- 
cally on  the  record  that  I  for  one,  as  one 
Member  of  this  body,  do  in  fact  expect 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  follow  the 
mandates  of  the  Lugar  amendment  and 
the  mandate  of  the  Bellmon  amendment, 
if,  in  fact,  it  is  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
This  program  is  out  of  control.  It  is  a 
travesty  of  good  planning.  It  is  an  af- 
front, in  my  opinion,  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States.  It  literally  amounts  to 
middle-income  families  being  asked  to 
pay  taxes  to  support  people  who  are  al- 
ready better  off  than  they  are  in  many, 
many  instances. 

We  have  been  through  a  litany  here, 
on  the  floor  and  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee conference,  on  the  abuses  of  this  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  classic  example  of  a  pro- 
gram predicated  on  a  noble  idea  which 
has  run  completely  out  of  control. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  say  more.  I 
think  Senators  are  well  aware  of  that.  I 
just  want  to  make  the  record  that  there 
is  a  growing  sentiment  in  this  body  to 
draw  the  line  and  be  sure  that  we  are 
taking  care  of  the  needs  of  the  truly  hun- 
gry, but  then  to  put  a  stop  to  the  astro- 
nomical increases  in  the  costs  of  this 
program  which,  in  mv  view,  cannot  and 
should  not  be  supported. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  to  me  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  vield.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this 
oprortunitv  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  for  his 
statement,  with  which  I  entirely  agree. 


I  commend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
for  offering  this  amendment.  I  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  ad- 
ministration will  take  full  account  of  the 
description  that  has  been  made  of  this 
program. 

It  is  a  humane  program,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary program,  and  it  is  well  motivated. 
But  this  program  is  being  administered 
in  a  shameful  way.  It  is  shameful  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
completely  ignore  the  clear,  stated,  stat- 
utory intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  I  hope  someone  will  note 
these  words  and  note  that,  for  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  I  shall  do 
everything  in  mv  power  to  see  that  that 
bit  of  statute  law  is  compiled  with  if  it 
is  reiterated  here,  as  indeed  I  hope  it  will 
be  with  the  Bellmon  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to 
adopt  the  budget  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  if  I  recall  correctly,  it 
was  on  Monday  of  this  week  that  we 
completed  action  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, including  the  first  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution  for  1981  and  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  the  1980 
budget. 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  figure  in  that 
budget  resolution  for  this  program  in- 
cluded a  supplemental  for  1980  of  $2.4 
billion.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
another  one  of  the  very  difficult  decisions 
that  various  Members  may.  from  time  to 
time,  have  to  make.  The  reason  I  asked 
that  qup.stion  is  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
for  the  American  people  to  note  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  took  action  in  which  they 
promised  a  balanced  budget,  generated 
favorable  headlines  in  newspapers  all 
across  the  country  on  Tuesdav  morning. 
and.  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  started  to  unbal- 
ance it  by  violating  the  resolution  which 
th's  body  had  adopted  the  day  before. 
That  is  irrefutable  fact. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
with  respect  to  the  abuses  in  this  nro- 
gram.  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee for  his  remarks.  I  applaud  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  his  attempt 
to  adopt  again  language  which  has,  in 
the  past,  proven  cosmetic  only. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee that  it  is  not  simply  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  who  is  at  fault.  The 
Coiigre.ss  of  the  United  States  is  at  fault. 
This  program  is  not  uncontrollable  save 
we  do  not  dare  control  it.  The  political 
implications  of  trying  to  tighten  up  on 
a  program  of  this  kind  have  proven  to 
be  greater  than  the  capacity  of  this  body 
to  confront. 

The  result  is  that,  on  Monday,  we  take 
one  action;  on  Tuesday  we  take  another 
action:  on  Wednesday,  we  take  another 
action:  next  week,  we  shall  take  another 
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action,  and  the  hope  for  the  balanced 

budget  goes  down  in  flames. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  difficulty  the  man- 
agers of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
have  in  trying  to  come  forward  with  this 
budget  waiver  today.  I  agree  with  them 
that  the  waiver  is.  perhaps,  a  better  way 
than  simply  ignoring  it.  But.  first  of  all. 
Mr.  President.  May  15  is  an  illusory 
date.  It  is  a  date  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  indicated  that  he  would 
like  to  meet. 

That  does  not  mean  we  have  to  meet 
it.  It  does  not  mean  that  food  stamps 
will  not  be  available  in  programs  prior 
to  the  1st  of  June.  There  is  enough 
money  to  run  thLs  program  into  the 
month  of  June.  We  do  not  have  to  legis- 
late today  against  this  deadline  of  May 
15.  That  is  purely  an  arbitrary  deadhne 
designed  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  us 
to  legislate  in  a  more  orderly  manner. 

I  can  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  did  not  make  that  date. 
They  did  not  make  that  situation.  They 
are  confronted  with  it. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  as  we  were  de- 
bating the  question  of  the  supplemental. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  fMr. 
Young  >  offered  an  amendment  which 
would  have  said  that  none  of  the  funds 
expended  under  the  supplemental  could 
be  used  to  provide  food  stamps  to  anyone 
who  had  a  net  worth  of  $75,000  in  addi- 
tion to  his  home. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  lot  of  work- 
ing men  and  women  in  this  country.  You 
go  tell  that  to  a  guy  who  is  working  in 
a  factory — living  in  a  trailer  home,  w'ho 
has  no  assets,  he  has  no  home,  he  rents — 
that  he  has  to  pay  taxes  to  pay  money 
to  people  who  own  their  own  home  and 
have  $75,000  worth  of  assets  in  addition 
to  it.  And  that  very,  very  generous 
amendment  was  defeated. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  with- 
drew it.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr 
DeConcinii  then  offered  it.  and  it  was 
threatened  to  be  filibustered,  and  it  was 
withdrawn  because  of  the  threatened 
filibuster  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  cannot  come  to 
grips  with  this  program  by  saving  hard- 
working men  and  women  of  this  country 
cannot  be  required  to  pay  welfare  to 
people  who  are  better  off  than  they  are. 
than  they  themselves  are.  no  wonder  the 
American  people  rebel.  I.  for  one.  will 
vote  against  this  budget  waiver  and  I 
hope  that  others  also  will  vote  against 
the  budget  waiver.  And.  perhaps,  if  the 
budget  waiver  is  defeated,  then  the  re- 
sponsible authorizing  and  aoprooriating 
committees  can.  in  the  next  week,  come 
to  Grips  with  the  problem  in  a  way  that 
will  yield  some  relief  to  the  taxoayers  of 
this  country,  to  the  peonle  who  work, 
pay  their  own  way,  do  their  own  bit  to 
provide  for  themselves,  without  detract- 
me  from  our  ability  to  provide  humani- 
tarian relief,  food  relief  and  other  wel- 
fare relief  to  those  people  who  cannot 
do  for  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  message 
that  comes  through  to  me  from  mv  con- 
stituents when  I  visit  at  home,  it  is  that 
the  hard-working  men  and  women  of 
this  country  are  tired  of  paying  taxes  to 
support  programs  that  the  political  in- 


stitutions of  this  country  do  not  have  the 
courage  to  control.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  here  this  afternoon. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr  ARMSTRONG.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor vield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  pursue  a  point 
made  a  moment  ago  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  so  with  full 
recognition  of  what  happens  to  the  bear- 
er of  bad  news.  Re  recounted  the  se- 
quence of  events  of  last  week  by  which 
Congress  first  said  we  were  going  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  then  progressively 
took  steps  to  unbalance  the  budget.  I 
just  want  to  report  what  has  happened 
since  he  tuned  in  last.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  he  left  off  the  story  at  what 
happened  in  this  Chamber  yesterday.  I 
would  like  to  report  to  him  what  has 
happened  in  the  last  30  hours  or  so  in 
the  conference  on  the  budget. 

The  Senator  may  remember  that  we 
sent  to  conference  an  increase  in  spend- 
ing for  fiscal  1980  of  some  $22  billion — 
that  is.  a  third  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget — some  $22  billion  above  the 
level  which,  last  December,  we  set  and 
which  was  set  after  a  representation  by 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee that  there  would  be  no  third  con- 
current budget  resolution  and.  in  fact, 
after  Members  and  the  world  were 
warned  that  we  would  not  tolerate  fur- 
ther increases.  In  fact,  we  were  told  in 
solemn  terms  that  every  committee  and 
every  Member  had  better  realize  that  we 
were  not  going  above  $547  billion.  A  week 
ago.  we  did  go  above  it  by  $22  billion. 

What  happened  yesterday  and  today 
is  that  so  far.  in  the  first  half  dozen 
functions  for  1980.  we  have  added  an- 
other S6  billion  above  the  $22  billion, 
above  the  $547  billion. 

That  brings,  bv  mv  calculation,  the 
deficit — if.  in  fact,  the  conference  re- 
ports such  a  measure — to  a  total  of  $43 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1980.  In  addition,  if 
the  court  sustains  the  lower  court  action 
on  the  oil  import  fee.  as  I  personally 
hope  they  will,  that  will  knock  off  an- 
other $3  billion,  raising  the  deficit  for 
this  year  to  $46  billion. 

I  mention  this,  not  because  it  bears 
directly  on  this  question  of  this  budget 
waiver,  but  because  I  hope  Senators  will 
speak  to  the  conferees  and  urge  them  to 
come  to  their  senses,  because  for  a  con- 
ference of  this  body  to  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  agree  to  that 
kind  of  spending  increases  for  1980.  when 
our  economy  is  unraveling  at  every 
corner,  suggests  to  me  that  the  conferees 
have  lost  touch  with  the  economic  reah- 
ties  of  our  country. 

I  do  not  believe  that  if  we  submitted 
such  a  report  to  a  nationwide  referendum 
it  would  be  defeated  by  less  than  4  or  5 
tol. 

I  have  put  mv  fellow  conferees  on  no- 
tice that  if  they  bring  it  back  to  this 
body,  there  is  every  likelihood  it  will 
be  defeated. 

But,  rather  than  that,  it  seems  to  me 


the  responsible  thing  to  do  would  be  for 
some  Senators,  not  conferees,  to  let  those 
conferees  know  how  they  feel  and 
whether  or  not  they  are  prepared  to  sup- 
port increases  of  that  magnitude  for 
1980. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  what  that 
kind  of  attitude  bodes  for  1981. 

As  I  understand  it.  we  are  just  on  the 
verge  of  starting  our  conference  with 
the  House  on  1981.  and  I  will  undertake 
to  keep  Senators  informed  on  that  as 
we  make  further  progress. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  excellent  remarks  made  on  the 
budget  waiver  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  commented  on  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma,  further 
commented  on  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  further  commented  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  further  com- 
mented on  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
all  good  remarks.  I  share  the  concerns 
that  have  been  expressed  by  all. 

I  say  that  I  feel  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  certainly  is  the  one 
primarily  at  fault  as  we  face  this  situa- 
tion for  finishing  out  the  food  stamp 
expenditures  for  the  rest  of  this  year. 

If  I  understand  it  correctly,  the  budget 
waiver  we  have  referred  to  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do.  however,  with  the  1981 
budget  that  we  passed. 

If  we  accept  the  waiver  that  has  been 
introduced  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carohna,  backed  by  the  Senator  fro«m 
OklahMna,  in  essence,  what  we  will  be 
doing  is  simply  providing  the  additional 
$3  billion  which  is  necessary  by  estimates 
to  maintain  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  rest  of  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  important  we  do  not  mix  it 
up  with  fiscal  1981. 

It  is  true  we  will  be  raising  the  deficit 
for  1980.  but  I  do  not  think,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  it  has  anything  directly  to  do 
with  balancing  the  budget  in  1981 

I  also  say.  Mr.  President,  that  as 
much  as  I  am  against  poor  fiscal  man- 
agement, and  I  think  that  is  what  we 
have  here  with  the  monev  running  out 
in  the  food  stamp  program,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  Luear  amendment  probably 
could  and  should  have  been  used.  I  would 
like  to  hope  we  mieht  begin  to  address 
ourselves  as  to  how  we  will  make  sure 
things  like  this  do  not  happen  in  the 
future. 

Some  of  us  on  the  floor  have  had  a 
great  deal  more  experience  at  this  than 
I.  I  am  wondering  if  it  is  possible,  not 
this  year,  but  in  1981.  for  example,  to 
say  that  whatever  amount  of  monev  we 
appropriate  for  the  food  stamo  program, 
that  the  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  is  spe- 
cificallv  directed  by  the  Congress  that  at 
the  end  of  January,  if  the  expenditures 
for  the  first  month  of  the  vear.  or  what- 
ever, the  fiscal  year  bas's.  of  course, 
would  be  October,  but  for  the  first  vear 
for  which  the  monev  is  approoriated.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  to  make  a  com- 
putation, and  if  more  than  one-twelfth 
of  the   money   expended   for   the  first 
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month    has  run    over    the    appropriate 
fiieure.  could  we  not  direct  him  to  rediice. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  We  are  in  agree-     lion.  The  committee  recommended  $3  bil-     about  the  food  stamp  program  and  Its 
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month  has  run  over  the  appropriate 
figure.  couJd  we  not  direct  him  to  reduce, 
direct  him  by  law  to  reduce,  the  payout 
for  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  next 
month,  and  reduce  it  further  on  down  the 
line? 

Perhaps  I  am  asking  that  as  a  question 
of  my  colleagues  to  see  if  it  might  work. 

I  also  say.  as  much  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  President,  about  the  increased  ap- 
propriation that  IS  needed.  I  am  going  to 
support  the  waiver  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  can  afford,  as  individuals,  to  say 
to  the  many  people  in  this  country  that 
rely  on  food  stamps,  many  of  them  for 
their  only  source  of  food,  that  we  will 
not  give  them  that  money  because  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  someone  else 
fouled  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired.  There  are  25  minutes  remaining 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BEULMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina in  a  moment.  But  I  would  hke  to 
make  a  comment  before  that. 

Mr.  President,  to  keep  the  record 
straight  we  probably  ought  to  review 
what  happened  on  the  food  stamp  ap- 
propriation bill  last  fall. 

The  fact  of  it  was  that  at  that  time 
the  authorizing  level  was  at  $6.2  billion, 
and  that  is  as  far  as  we  could  go  in  pro- 
viding money  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

Most  of  us.  in  fact  I  suppose  every- 
one on  that  committee  and  in  the  con- 
ference, knew  that  was  not  enough.  We 
knew  the  program  could  not  realistically 
be  operated  for  a  full  12-month  period 
with  $6.2  billion.  We  knew  we  would  have 
to  provide  more  in  the  spring  supple- 
mental. 

So  this  is  not  an  unexpected  situation. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  to  pass. 

We  appropriated  clear  up  to  the  level 
that  had  been  authorized  at  that  time. 
So  this  situation  should  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  language 
which  I  discussed  earlier,  of  an  amend- 
ment I  proDOse  to  offer  when  it  is  ap- 
propriate, should  help  take  care  of  the 
problems  as  far  as  the  balance  of  fiscal 
year  1980  is  concerned. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  my  intention  to  offer 
similar  language  on  the  1981  appropria- 
tions bill  to  make  it  stronger,  if  we  can 
figure  a  way  to  do  it. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
the  fact  that  the  Lugar  amendment  was 
not  followed  in  1983  may  be  because  it 
was  plainly  impossible  to  operate  the 
program  at  the  low  level  which  was  pro- 
vided last  year. 

But  we  will  provide  a  realistic  level 
this  year,  since  it  is  more  realistic,  and 
by  putting  this  language  in  the  appropri- 
ation bill  I  feel  we  will  get  the  compli- 
ance of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

So  I  hope  we  are  making  some  prog- 
ress in  trying  to  bring  it  under  control. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
President. 

One  of  the  Senators  said  that  time 
and  again  and  every  day  it  changes. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
budget  changes  within  the  day. 

Specifically,  in  marking  up  our  budg- 
et now,  we  find  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee has  met  and  voted  down  the  ex- 
cise fee  on  imported  oil. 

If  that  is  the  case,  we  have  lost  $3.4 
billion  that  was  counted  on  in  the  1980 
budget  that  we  are  in  conference  on  at 
this  moment,  and  we  will  have  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  without  an  import  fee 
for  1981. 

Additionally.  I  am  told  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  there  is  very  little  opportu- 
nity of  passing  a  withholding  tax  on 
dividends  and  interest. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  we  should  not 
pass  one. 

That  would  be  another  $4.3  billion, 
and  the  food  stamp  bill  itself  is  hit. 

Talking  about  the  changes  from  Mon- 
day to  Wednesday  here  we  a.ssumed 
Monday  night  during  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  would  save 
$1.4  billion  in  the  food  stamp  program 
in  1981,  and  the  reform  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  and  saves  only  about  S525  million. 
So,  already,  we  are  $900  million  shy. 

I  sympathize  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  others  are  pointing  out 
and  emphasizing.  I  especially  identify 
with  the  adulteration  of  the  food  stamp 
program   and   my  misgivings   about   it. 

I  hate  to  see  the  hungry  poor  being 
exploited,  for  a  program  that  should 
cover  around  6  million  to  8  million,  at 
best,  but  that  now  will  have,  in  the  com- 
ing year,  some  23  million  participants. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  soar- 
ing figures.  One.  when  we  did  away  with 
the  cash  requirement,  more  started  com- 
ing in.  Then,  as  they  came  in  to  qualify 
for  low  income  energy  assistance,  they 
were  told,  "By  the  way,  you  aren't  on  the 
food  stamp  rolls.  You  better  get  on  that 
and  get  eligible  for  that,  too."  That  has 
been  sending  the  program  up  through 
the  ceiling. 

Let  us  find  a  way  to  control  it.  and  not 
just  depend  on  the  Lugar  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  pro- 
mulgated regulations  which  state: 

In  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  allot- 
ments will  be  reduced  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure 
that  such  reductions  reflect,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  the  ratio  of  house- 
hold Income,  determined  under  section  5(d) 
and  5(e)  of  this  Act.  to  the  income  stand- 
ards of  eligibility,  for  households  of  equal 
size,  determined  under  section  5(ci  of  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may.  In  prescribing  the 
manner  In  which  allotments  will  be  reduced, 
establish  (1)  special  provisions  applicable 
to  persons  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  •  •  • 

It  says,  "may."  It  does  not  say  "do 

that."  He  may  also  give  "minimum  allot- 
ments after  any  reductions  are  otherwise 
determined  under  this  section." 

So  there  is  a  lot  of  permissive  lan- 
guage. 

With  regard  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  hope  we  can 
do  more  than  say  it  is  just  the  sense  of 


Congress.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
will  bear  with  me.  I  want  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor.  but  what  I  want  to  do  is  to  give  spe- 
cific instructions  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture so  that  he  will  know  the  policy 
of  Congress.  He  could  say.  "I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  this.  I  talked  to  the 
leaders  over  there;  I  talked  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee;  I  talked  to  the 
others  on  the  House  side;  I  talked  to  the 
others  in  Agriculture;  and  they  said,  'Of 
course  we're  going  to  pay."  " 

I  hope  we  will  get  a  majority  by  being 
categorical,  by  being  specific,  and  not 
leaving  it  to  discretion — by  giving  spe- 
cific instructions,  either  by  cutting  off 
the  funds  or.  as  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa intends,  stating  that  there  shall 
be  no  further  appropriations.  Then,  upon 
the  enactment  of  this  provision,  the  Sec- 
retary will  start  implementing  those  reg- 
ulations. 

I  would  rather  it  say  that  it  is  required 
of  the  Secretary-,  so  that  he  knows  his 
duty  and  so  that  we  will  not  blame  the 
Secretary  and  the  system  if  it  is  not  car- 
ried out. 

We  did  agree  on  Monday  night.  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho. 
but  that  did  not  bind  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington acts  with  his  priorities  and  with 
his  conscience  and  with  his  feelings,  and 
the  majority  within  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  also  act;  so  it  is  not 
necessarily  bad  faith.  We  give  them  a 
figure;  and  if  we  want  more  given,  give 
them  more,  and  do  not  say  it  is  a  breach 
of  faith.  We  actually  did  it  on  Monday, 
and  we  are  busting  the  budget  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

I  want  to  hold  to  those  figures,  but  let 
us  be  more  specific  in  the  language  and 
in  the  directions. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  desire? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  just  want  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  completely  en- 
dorse the  discussion  of  the  chairman,  and 
I  agree  with  what  he  has  said. 

Of  course,  the  crucial  issue  then  be- 
comes this;  at  what  level  we  set  the 
spending.  The  bill  in  its  present  form 
suggests  an  additional  $3  billion,  which 
is  well  above  the  mark  established  72 
hours  ago  by  the  Senate. 

What  I  am  wondering  is  this;  Is  the 
chairman  suggesting  that  we  amend  the 
bill  to  conform  to  that  mark  and  then  to 
provide  the  language  of  the  Bellmon 
amendment  as  a  discipline  on  the  pro- 
cess? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  For  starters.  I  think 
it  should  be  a  policy,  if  it  is  going  to  have 
support.  I  would  make  it  the  Bellmon 
language  at  this  point,  for  the  remainder 
of  this  fiscal  year. 

There  is  a  fundamental  question  in- 
volved. Should  we  tax  the  family  making 
$15,000  and  $18,000— middle  America- 
should  we  tax  them  to  send  three  mealS 
a  day  to  the  family  of  four  making  $10,- 
000  ■;'  We  have  a  categorical  cutoff  on  in- 
come. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  We  are  in  agree- 
ment on  that. 

But  the  Senator's  point,  as  I  under- 
stood it,  was  that  under  the  language  of 
the  Bellmon  amendment,  we  would  be 
making  it  clear  that  if  the  Department 
saw  that  the  program  w-as  about  to  ex- 
ceed the  appropriated  amounts 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  they  are  begin- 
ning to  rumor  that  now. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  i  continuing  > .  Re- 
straint would  be  exercised. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Right. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  only  suggest- 
ing to  the  Senator  that  that  admission 
only  becomes  meaningful  if  we  set  the 
spending  ceiling  at  the  level  which  will 
impose  some  discipline. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  doing.  He  is  fix- 
ing that  ceiling,  and  I  just  fix  it  more 
categorically  and  specifically.  Rather 
than  saying  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress, I  think  it  should  say  that  no  sum 
shall  be  provided 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  This  is  what  the 
Senator  has  not  come  to  grips  with ;  Tlie 
bill  calls  for  an  additional  appropriation 
of  more  than  $3  billion,  which  exceeds 
the  amount  presently  estimated  by  the 
Department  to   be  necessary. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  House  figure  is 
$2.6  billion,  and  we  compromised  that 
down  below. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  How  about  if  we 
took  the  House  figure  of  $2.6  billion? 
That  would  then  place  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  agreement,  and  it  would 
provide  the  amount  which  the  adminis- 
tration now^  estimates  would  be  neces- 
sary to  run  the  program  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  refer  that  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  the  figures  we  have:  The  amount  en- 
acted to  date  is  $6,188  billion.  The  Presi- 
dent's January  request  was  $2  556  bil- 
lion. That  is  the  House  figure.  The  Presi- 
dent's March  revised  budget  request  was 
$2,791  billion. 

We  asked  CBO  to  give  us  an  estimate, 
and  they  estimated  $3,002  billion.  The 
latest  figures  from  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment, in  May  indicate  that  they  need 
from  $3  billion  to  $3.3  billion. 

So  the  committee  figure  represents  an 
increase  over  the  President's  January  re- 
quest, and  the  House  figure,  of  approxi- 
mately $480  million. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  chairman 
say  again  the  number  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tn  January,  the  ad- 
ministration reque.sted  $2,556  billion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  And  in  March? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  March,  they  re- 
quested $2,791  billion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Since  the  purpose 
of  the  Bellmon  amendment  is  to  hold  the 
administration  accountable  for  their  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  within  what 
they  say  is  necessary,  would  we  not  be 
wise  to  grant  the  amount  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  and  not  some 
higher  amount? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  difference  of  approximately  $200  mil- 


lion. The  committee  recommended  $3  bil- 
lion, which  is  the  latest  figure  we  have 
from  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  trying  to  accomplish,  to 
put  a  cap  on  this,  because  the  cost  has 
gone  up  and  up.  We  figured  that  the  $3 
billion  amount  would  be  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  program  for  this  fiscal  year  so 
that  we  would  not  have  to  have  another 
supplemental. 

This  is  only  for  1980;  1981  is  another 
story.  The  food  stamp  program  expires  in 
1981;  and  that  is  when  the  Congress  can 
make  all  of  the  amendments  we  wish  in 
order  to  change  the  eligibility  standard, 
or  whatever  else  you  desire,  from  what  it 
is  now.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
had  a  gocxl  amendment.  But  such  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram should  wait  until  we  take  up  the 
matter  of  changing  the  whole  program 
next  year.  I  may  very  well  vote  for  many 
changes  at  that  time. 

The  only  thing  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  to  go  on  is  the  CBO  esti- 
mate of  S3  billion.  The  President  has  not 
sent  up  any  further  request,  and  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  informally 
said  in  May — this  is  a  week  ago — that 
they  wanted  S3  billion. 

I  just  w^ant  to  put  the  figures  straight. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  done  that. 

The  bottom  line  is  this;  For  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  to  literally  appropriate  more  than  the 
administration  has  requested.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  can  square  that  with  disci- 
pline. I  think  it  would  be  w-ell.  if  we  want 
to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  Bellmon 
amendment  and  conform  to  all  we  are 
saying  and  reform  the  program  next 
year,  that  the  highest  number  the  Sen- 
ate should  adopt  would  be  the  highest 
number  which  has  been  requested  by  the 
administration,  not  some  figure  above 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  March  the  Presi- 
dent requested  $2,791,000,000. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows 
how  these  things  operate.  We  figured 
that  a  conference  committee  might  end 
up  between  $2,550,000,000  and  $3  billion 
or  at  what  the  President  requested. 
$2,791,000,000. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  7  minutes  and 
47  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how- 
much  'ime  does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  require? 

Mr.  EXON.  One  minute. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  w-ithout  ob- 
jection. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
question  for  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Before  I  pose  the  question,  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  suspect  there  is  little  we  can  do 


about  the  food  stamp  program  and  its 
allocation  for  the  remainder  of  this  year. 

I  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  as  to  whether  or  not  he  thinks 
we  might  be  able  to  strengthen  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment  in  fiscal  year 
1981  by  possibly  appropriating  food 
stamp  moneys  on  a  monthly  basis.  If  my 
arithmetic  is  basically  right,  it  is  going 
to  be  somewhere  around  $9  billion.  Could 
we  appropriate  $800  million  for  October 
and  S800  million  for  November,  and  so 
forth,  and  by  that  action  force  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  not  exceed  those 
expenditures?  Is  that  possible' 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  should  appropriately  be  put  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  is  in  the  Chamber. 

But  let  me  say,  as  the  former  Governor 
of  Nebraska  I  am  sure  Senator  Exon  will 
perhaps  recall  at  the  State  level,  and  I 
know  this  was  true  in  Oklahoma,  that  we 
made  our  funds  available  quarterly,  that 
there  was  no  way  a  department  could 
spend  all  its  money  in  the  first  half  or 
three-fourths  of  the  year.  If  we  gave  an 
agency  a  certain  amount  of  money  they 
had  to  spend  it  in  an  orderly  fashion 
so  they  would  not  run  out. 

I  wonder  why  we  do  not  do  that  here 
at  the  Federal  level.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor raises  a  very  good  point.  It  certainly 
deserves  looking  into. 

I  am  not  sure  we  can  appropriate  so 
much  per  month.  Perhaps  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  could  respond  to  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Is  there  a  way  of  appropriating  money, 
making  it  available  on  a  monthly  basis 
or  quarterly  basis? 

We  give  the  agencies  the  lump  sum 
and  they  spend  it  out  at  any  rate  they 
see  fit.  apparently. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  could  appropri- 
ate a  certain  portion  of  the  money  and 
then  we  could  wait  and  see.  which  we 
sometimes  do.  whether  they  need  it  or 
not.  But  we  felt  it  was  imperative  to 
take  care  of  fiscal  year  1980  now  In  1981 
we  can  change  the  food  stamp  program 
as  Congress  wishes  through  the  author- 
ization process. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
we  could  work  together  to  try  to  get 
something  ready  for  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  a  minute,  we 
are  ready  to  vote,  I  think. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr  President,  I  won- 
der il  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  could 
amend  his  amendment,  deleting  that  lit- 
tle phrase  "it  is  the  sense  of  Congress." 
and  provide  "no  further  appropriations 
shall  be  made." 

And  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
be  made  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  amendment  is  not 
no^'  pending. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  know  that. 
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But  I  had  made  such 


Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.   Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 


Senator  from  Missouri,  with  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Mc- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


counted,  but  the  income  produced  is  con-  reviews  the  record  of  what  happened 
sidered  in  determining  eligibility.  There  with  the  food  stamp  appropriation  when 
was  some  concern  that  certain  Individ-     we  were  dealinE  with  the  1980  apDropria- 
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Mr.  BELLMON.  But  I  had  made  such 
a  change. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Good. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  to  waive  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  iMr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUYE).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  Kennedy',  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoffi,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Br.adley)  , 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  ■  Mr.  Wil- 
liams), and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  Morgan)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  ( Mr.  Pell  ) ,  is  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell  I  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weickeri  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NuNN ) .  Are  there  any  Senators  who  have 
not  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  71, 
nays  17,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  137  Leg.) 


YEAS— 71 


Baker 

Ford 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Bavh 

Crravel 

Bellmon 

Hart 

Bentsen 

Hatneld 

Biden 

HeUln 

Boren 

Heinz 

Bumpers 

Holllnes 

Burdlck 

Huddleston 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jackvjn 

Chafee 

Javlts 

Chiles 

JeDsen 

Church 

Johnston 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Culver 

Levin 

Den  forth 

Lon? 

DeConclnl 

Maamuson 

Dole 

Mathlas 

Domenlcl 

Matsunai;a 

Durenberser 

MrOovern 

Durkln 

Mel-her 

Eaeleton 

Met?enbaum 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Schweiker 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Stone 

Talmad?e 

Tsoneas 

Warner 

Youne 

Zorlnsky 


NATS— 17 
Annstrong  Hatch  Provinlre 


Boschwltz  Havakawa 

Byrd,  Helms 

Harry  P.,  Jr.  Laxait 

Gam  Lucrar 

Ooldwater  McClure 


Simpson 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

NOT  VOTTNG— 11 
Bradley  Tnouye  Rtb'.coff 

Cannon  Kennedy  Welcker 

Cranston  Morgan  Williams 

Humphrey  Pell 

So  Mr.  HoLLiNcs'  motion  to  waive  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FOOD  STAMP  URGENT  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  750.  House  Joint 
Resolution  545. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  joint  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545)  making 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  •'$2,556,174,000" 
and  Insert  "$3,002,400,000"; 

On  page  2.  line  11.  after  "operations"  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  funds  appropriated 
herein  shall  not  be  available  to  pay  for  any 
Increases  In  benefits  due  to  the  July  1.  1980. 
adjustment  In  the  cost  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  pursuant  to  section  3(o)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  or  the  standard  deduction  pur- 
suant to  section  5(e)  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act:  Provided  further,  That  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Is  directed  to  study  the  effects 
of  regulations  which  would  limit  b?neflts 
to  participants  in  the  food  stamp  program 
based  upon  value  of  the  participants'  assets, 
shall  recommend  an  appropriate  level  of 
asset  value  which  would  deny  or  reduce  ben- 
efits to  a  participant  and  analyze  the  impacts 
of  such  a  restriction.  Aporoprlate  exemp- 
tions to  this  restriction  should  be  consid- 
ered. The  Department  Is  to  analyze  the  ad- 
ministrative burden  which  this  will  Impose 
upon  the  States.  T^e  Department  Is  to  rjport 
tD  Co-igres3  Its  findings  In  this  matte  not 
later  than  September  1.  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time  i.<; 
limited  on  this  measure. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  joint  reso- 
lution, as  thus  amended,  be  regarded  for 
the  purposes  of  amendment  as  original 
text,  provided  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  waived  by  reason  of  the  agree- 
ment to  this  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  his  courtesy 
in  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, having  cleared  this  request  with  the 
minority  leader,  with  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Missouri,  with  Mr.  Bell- 
mon, Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure, and  others,  that  time  on  the  bill 
be  reduced  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  form, 
and  the  time  on  any  amendment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  amendments  by  Mr. 
McClure.  be  one-half  hour,  equally  di- 
vided in  accordance  with  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  all 
Senators  and  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  explanation  to  the 
la.st  unanimous-consent  request?  While 
I  did  not  agree  to  reduce  the  time  on  mv 
amendments,  I  do  not  expect  to  use  all 
the  time  on  the  amendments.  I  think 
Members  might  take  that  into  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  to  me  for  a  brief 
moment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  if  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  that 
we  have  a  reduced  time  for  most  of  the 
items  to  be  considered  in  this  connec- 
t'.on.  could  I  inquire  if  it  is  the  majority 
leader's  intention  to  try  to  finish  this 
measure  tonight? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  it  is,  for 
these  reasons:  One,  tomorrow  morning 
there  will  be  a  cloture  vote  on  the  bot- 
tling bill.  Assuming  that  that  cloture 
vote  carries — and  I  hope  it  will — then 
the  Senate  would  have  to  complete  ac- 
tion on  that  measure.  The  measure  be- 
fore the  Senate  now  in  the  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  would  probably 
have  to  go  to  conference.  In  order  to 
complete  action  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  by  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  evening,  it  is  necessary 
that  action  on  the  bill  itself  be  com- 
pleted today  so  that  it  can  go  to  con- 
ference, so  that  the  conference  report 
can  come  back  tomorrow  afternoon,  and 
the  Senate  can  dispose  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental  without  hav- 
ing to  have  further  action  on  that  mat- 
ter on  a  Friday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  ask  Mr.  McClure  how  many 
rollcall  votes  he  would  anticipate  on  his 
amendments? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
say  three. 

Would  it  be  in  order  to  request  those 
now  by  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  By  unani- 
mous consent,  if  the  Senate  wishes  that 
it  be  in  order. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  three 
amendments  which  I  wUl  offer. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  With  one 
show  of  seconds? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  With  one  show  of  sec- 
onds. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  Mr.  Helms  expect  a  rollcall  vote  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
even  propose  to  call  up  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  would. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  Bellmon  would  expect  a  rollcall  vote 
on  his  amendment. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  who  plan 
to  have  amendments  or  rollcall  votes'' 

Mr.  President,  it  appears  there  are  go- 
ing to  be  four  rollcall  votes  on  amend- 
ments plus,  I  assume,  a  rollcall  vote  on 
final  pa.ssage.  This  means  that  the  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  be  in  for  a  while  this  eve- 
ning. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
yielding, 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  is  within  36  hours  of  a  critical 
point  in  food  stamp  funding  in  this  coun- 
try. Should  we  fail  to  act  in  that  time  to 
provide  more  funds.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Bergland  is  required  by  law  to  notify 
States  that  they  must  cut  off  all  food 
stamp  issuances  on  June  1,  1980.  That  is 
why  this  urgent  supplemental  funding 
measure  is  being  considered  today. 

As  reported  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  bill  provides  S3.002.400,- 
000,  or  $446  million  more  than  the  House- 
passed  version.  I  believe  that  this  is  a 
far  more  realistic  estimate  of  the  fund- 
ing that  will  be  needed  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram through  this  fiscal  year  without 
cutting  benefits.  Naturally  in  a  program 
)ike  food  stamps,  where  each  1  percent 
increase  in  unemployment  raises  costs  by 
S300  million,  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain 
that  even  $3  billion  is  enough.  As  the  re- 
cession gets  worse  and  unemployment 
moves  up  from  last  month's  7  percent 
figure,  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a 
greater  funding  need.  But,  at  this  time, 
based  on  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
projections  of  participation  and  unem- 
ployment, and  revised  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture in-house  estimates  of  funding 
requirements,  it  appears  that  the  $3  bil- 
lion will  be  enough. 

Besides  the  funds  in  the  bill,  there  are 
two  other  amendments.  One  would  pro- 
hibit increases  in  the  thrifty  food  plan 
and  standard  deductions  that  would 
otherwise  occur  on  July  1,  1980.  This  is 
.similar  to  a  proposal  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
on  S.  1309,  the  food  stamp  authorization 
bill.  We  included  this  proviso  to  insure 
that  the  estimated  savings  of  some  $130 
million  in  fiscal  year  1980  would,  in  fact 
be  made  no  matter  what  ultimately  hap- 
pens to  S.  1309. 

Finally,  the  bill  includes  a  proviso  re- 
quiring the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  study  limiting  benefits  to  participants 
in  the  program  based  on  the  value  of 
their  assets.  Under  present  regulations 
income-producing  assets,  such  as  those 
used  in  a  trade  or  profession  are  not 


counted,  but  the  income  produced  is  con- 
sidered in  determining  eligibility.  There 
was  some  concern  that  certain  individ- 
uals, such  as  farmers,  who  had  substan- 
tial assets  but  very  little  income  in  a 
given  year  could  qualify  for  food  stamps 
and  that  this  matter  should  be  studied. 
A  report  is  required  by  September  1.  1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  speedy  action  on  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  complete  conference  and  get  it 
on  the  President's  desk  before  the  end  of 
the  day  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator 
vield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  the  significance  of  this 
second  amendment  that  was  mentioned 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri is  it  is  one  which  would  require  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  an 
expedited  study,  which  I  understand 
from  conversations  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  be  part  of  a  larger 
study  that  they  are  required  to  complete 
by  the  first  of  next  year,  a  study  that 
would  look  at  the  effects  of  reculations. 
which  would  limit  benefits  to  partici- 
pants in  the  food  stamp  program  based 
upon  the  value  of  the  participant's  as- 
sets. 

This  amendment  resulted  from  a  com- 
promise between  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona 'Mr.  DeConcinD  and  myself, 
based  on  an  amendment  originally  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  . 

It  was  my  feeling  in  the  committee 
that,  although  an  important  concept,  it 
would  require  more  information  than  we 
had  available  to  us  at  that  time  to  de- 
termine just  how  that  concept  should 
be  framed,  so  that  those  who  had  great 
need  for  food  stamps  but  might  other- 
wise be  hurt  by  precipitous  action  would 
not  be  so  hurt. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  thank  all  con- 
cerned, including  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri,  for  their  cooperation 
in  seeing  that  we  reached  this  compro- 
mise yesterday  and  did  what  I  think  will 
provide  a  much  more  responsible  base 
for  legislation  than  we  had  available  to 
us  yesterday. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  He  is  precisely  cor- 
rect. There  is  a  larger,  ongoing  major 
assets  study  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  deals  with  the  broader 
subject  matter,  but  which,  in  essence, 
would  include  this  issue  as  embodied  in 
the  amendment  agreed  to  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Under  the  terms 
of  that  amendment,  a  report  shall  be 
made  by  September  1,  1980.  The  larger, 
ongoing  studv  will  be  made  available  to 
the  Congress  in  1981, 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr   BELLMON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  food  stamp  program.  I  re- 
gret that  this  is  necessary,  but  when  one 


reviews  the  record  of  what  happened 
with  the  food  stamp  appropriation  when 
we  were  dealing  with  the  1980  appropria- 
tion bill,  it  was  evident  at  that  time  that 
we  were  going  to  be  called  upon  to  pass 
a  supplemental. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  yield  all  of  my  time 
to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr  BELLMON.  As  1  was  saying,  when 
we  were  dealing  with  the  1980  appropri- 
ations we  realized  that  a  supplemental 
would  be  required  because  at  that  time 
the  authorization  limit  was  $6.2  billion, 
and  it  was  plain  that  we  would  need  to 
provide  supplemental  funds 

At  that  time,  the  budget  resolution  in- 
cluded a  limit  of  $8.1  biUion,  so  we  were 
somewhat  more  realistic.  There  has 
never  been  any  question  that  there  would 
need  to  be  a  supplemental,  although  the 
amount  of  supplemental  is  somewhat  of 
a  surprise  and  a  disappointment. 

This  bill  contams  a  supplemental  of 
$3,002,000,000  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  will  allow  a  total  program  level 
of  $9.2  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980  The 
level  recommended  by  the  committee  is 
$344  million  more  than  that  requested 
by  the  President,  and  $446  million  more 
than  the  amount  approved  by  the  House. 

So  it  is  obvious  there  will  be  some  ne- 
gotiation when  the  conferees  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  meet. 

The  basis  for  the  committee  action 
was  a  recent  Congressional  Budget  Office 
reestimate  of  the  program  cost.  It  does 
not  reflect  the  legislative  savings  con- 
tained in  the  conference  approved  ver- 
sion of  S.  1309  which  the  Senate  has  just 
this  afternoon  adopted. 

This  means  that  there  is  room  to  ac- 
commodate inflation  and  cost  increases 
of  at  least  $150  million. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say,  I  support  the 
.supplemental.  I  feel  it  is  inevitable.  But 
I  have  an  amendment  to  offer  which  will 
make  certain  that  this  is  the  final  sup- 
plemental that  IS  available  for  the  food 
stamp  program  this  year. 

■CP    AMENDMENT    NO.    1096 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  no  further  supplemental  appro- 
priations win  be  provided  the  food  stamp 
program  In  fiscal  year  1980  and  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prepare 
cost-saving  procedures  as  authorized  In 
section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr  Bell- 
mon) for  himself.  Mr.  Exon.  Mr.  Hollincs, 
and  Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
ameiadment  numbered  1096 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Unless  Congress  provides  the  funds  re- 
quested, program  participants  will  have 


economic  bind,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  pain  should  more  or  less  be  felt,  to 
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figure.  How  much  reduction  in  the  $3 
billion  figure  is  the  Senator  from  Okla- 


a  matter  of  law  take  precedence  over  the 
Senator's  amendment  if  a  majoritv  of 


does  not  provide  the  kind  of  diets  that 
comfortable    middle    class    and    unper 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  2.  before  the  period,  Insert 
the  following: 

■ ;  Proiided  further.  That  no  further  ap- 
propriations will  be  made  for  the  food  stamp 
program  in  fiscal  year  1980.  The  sum  pro- 
vided herein  substantially  exceeds  previous 
estimates  of  program  needs  and  fully  utilizes 
projections  of  budget  authority  and  outlays 
remaining  within  the  Congressional  budget 
celling  for  this  purpose  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Is  therefore  directed  to  utilize 
those  procedures  authorized  in  section  18 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as  amended, 
to  assure  that  program  costs  do  not  exceed 
available  funds  and  to  avoid  unnecessary  dis- 
ruptions or  substantial  reductions  In  bene- 
fits under  the  program". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is,  in  effect,  the  Lugar 
amendment,  strengthened  and  applied 
to  the  language  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  merely 
declares  that  the  $3  billion  supplemental 
provided  in  House  Joint  Resolution  545 
is  all  that  can  be  provided  in  this  fiscal 
year.  It  would  make  clear  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  he  must  ad- 
minister the  food  stamp  program  in  a 
manner  which  holds  costs  to  levels 
within  the  sums  appropriated. 

This  is  nothing  more  than  a  reafBrma- 
tion  of  already  enacted  provisions  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  which  sets  forth  an 
orderly  procedure  of  benefit  reductions 
should  available  funds  appear  inade- 
quate to  meet  program  demand. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  was  no  way 
the  Department  could  have  run  the  pro- 
gram with  the  funds  available  before 
this  supplemental  was  passed.  The  rea- 
son was  that  the  authorization  was  at 
such  a  low  level  that  it  was  impossible 
to  run  the  program.  I  am  not  being 
critical  of  the  Department  for  what  has 
happened  in  the  past:  I  am  only  trying 
to  look  to  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  appropriate 
that  I  also  state  what  this  amendment 
will  not  do. 

It  does  not  require  immediate  benefit 
reductions.  The  $3  billion  provided  in 
this  bill  allows  for  a  total  fiscal  year 
1980  food  stamp  program  of  $9  2  billion. 
This  exceeds  all  current  estimates  of 
what  the  program  will  cost  this  year.  It 
is  $344  million  more  than  the  adminis- 
tration is  requesting.  It  is  $446  million 
more  than  what  the  House  has  ap- 
proved. It  is  even  higher  than  the  re- 
cent Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mate. If.  and  only  if.  program  demands 
exceed  this  generous  appropriation  will 
the  Secretar>-  be  called  on  to  reduce 
benefits. 

The  amendment  will  not  result  in  pro- 
gram interruption  or  drastic  benefit  re- 
ductions. On  the  contrary',  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  avoid  such  disruptive 
actions.  Presently,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  little  choice  but  to  operate 
the  program  at  fall  benefit  levels  until 
all  funding  is  exhausted. 

And  then,  of  course,  he  would  be  out 
of  money  and  the  benefits  would 
abruptly  be  shut  off.  That  is  the  situa- 
tion we  are  confronting  now  unless  the 
supplemental  appropriation  is  passed  in 
a  timely  manner. 


Unless  Congress  provides  the  funds  re- 
quested, program  participants  will  have 
to  do  without  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
My  amendment  is  designed  to  avoid 
another  crisis  like  this  in  August  or 
September. 

Too  many  Americans  depend  on  food 
stamps  for  an  adequate  diet  to  tolerate 
a  50-percent  reduction  in  benefits  or 
outright  denial  for  any  length  of  time. 

Congress  enacted  section  18  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  enable  the  Secretary 
to  take  less  drastic  action  in  holding 
monthly  benefits  down  so  as  to  avoid 
completely  running  out  of  funds  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  My  amend- 
ment directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  utilize  these  procedures  before 
a  funding  shortfall  reaches  a  crisis 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  stated  be- 
fore, the  $3  billion  provided  in  this  bill 
is  a  very  generous  amount.  It  exceeds 
our  current  estimates  of  program  needs, 
and  it  also  exceeds  all  available  room 
under  both  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions of  the  budget  resolution  for  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  there  is  no 
more  room  for  still  further  increases  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  nor  any  other 
program  not  assumed  in  the  resolution. 
In  fact,  the  budget  committees  are  meet- 
ing now  on  the  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions to  find  further  savings  in  the  fiscal 
year  1980  budget.  Unless  we  take  this 
very  modest  step  of  holding  down  run- 
away spending,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
ever  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 

Congress  has  already  taken  the  initia- 
tive in  providing  procedures  to  making 
the  food  stamp  program  "controllable" 
under  the  budget.  This  amendment 
simply  reaffirms  those  provisions.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  for  a  few  quick  ques- 
tions on  my  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  What  is  the  Sena- 
tor's assumption  as  to  what  the  unem- 
ployment rate  will  be  in  the  United 
States  during  the  third  quarter  of  calen- 
dar 1980.  which  is  the  final  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1980 — specifically,  the  months 
of  July,  August,  and  September  of  1980? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
work  we  have  been  doing  on  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1981.  we  are 
assuming  an  average  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  of  7.5  percent.  The  unemployment 
figures  are  irregular  nationwide.  They 
are  high  in  the  area  where  the  automo- 
bile industry  is  in  trouble:  in  the  area 
of  Oklahoma  that  I  know  about,  the  un- 
emoloyment  figure  is  still  very  modest. 

But  that  is  not  ouite  the  point  here. 
When  we  are  in  a  time  of  economic  dis- 
tress, as  the  country  now  faces,  with  in- 
fiation  running  at  a  very  hiph  level,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  programs  like 
this  to  be  held  absolutely  free  of  any 
interruption. 

If  the  country  is  going  through  an 


economic  bind,  then  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  pain  should  more  or  less  be  felt,  to 
some  degree,  by  all  parts  of  the  econ- 
omy and  not  have  some  people  lose  their 
jobs  and  have  a  dramatic  reduction  in 
income  and  others  who  are  on  Govern- 
ment food  stamps  or  other  welfare-type 
programs  go  on  as  if  nothing  has  hap- 
pened. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  $3  billion  figure  con- 
tained in  this  opecial  supplemental  ap- 
propriation is  predicated  on  the  unem- 
ployment rate  during  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September  averaging 
7.3  percent? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  aware  that  the 
figure  we  have  put  in  the  budget  is 
more  than  has  been  estimated  to  be 
needed  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  and.  also,  that  it  does  not  count 
the  $150  million  of  anticipated  savings 
under  S.  1309.  which  we  just  passed  this 
afternoon.  I  think  that  would  more  than 
make  up  for  the  additional  two-tenths 
ol  a  percent  in  unemployment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  with  the  estimate  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  that  if  unemploy- 
ment during  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber were  to  go  as  high  as  8.5  percent, 
then  $3.3  billion  then  would  be  needed  to 
finance  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  from  Missouri  that 
there  is  available  now  $3  billion.  If  you 
add  to  that  the  $150  million  of  antici- 
pated savings  under  S.  1309  and  also  take 
into  account  that  we  are  making  avail- 
able more  than  has  been  requested  and 
more  than  has  been  estimated.  I  would 
feel  comfortable  that  we  could  handle 
program  costs  if  it  got  to  that  level  with- 
out any  serious  disruption.  There  might 
be  some  minor  disruption,  but  it  would 
not  be  unduly  painful  on  any  recipient. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Would  the  Senator 
feel  any  differently  about  his  amendment 
now  pending  before  us  if,  on  a  subsequent 
amendment  by  some  other  Senator,  the 
amount  of  this  bill  were  reduced  from 
the  $3  billion  figure  to  some  lower  figures 
such  as.  say.  $2,556  billion? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Yes,  I  certainly  would. 
There  is  a  limit  to  how  far  this  can  go. 
But  I  feel  that  at  this  point,  we  have 
been  quite  generous  with  the  food  stamp 
program. 

My  problem  is  that  the  Department 
seems  to  me  to  feel  that  it  can  spend  as 
much  money  as  it  cares  to  spend  without 
any  restraint  and  come  to  the  Senate  or 
come  to  the  Congress  and  expect  us  to 
literally  give  them  the  key  to  the  Treas- 
ury. Somehow,  we  have  to  get  some  dis- 
cipline into  this  process  and  that  is  the 
intent  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  knows  that  once  this  bill  passes, 
we  shall  have  to  go  to  conference  with 
the  House. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  am  aware  of  that, 
yes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  The  House  figure  is 
$2,556,174,000.  Let  us  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  Senate  figure 
prevails  in  this  body.  We  undoubtedly 
shall  have  to  strike  some  compromise 
with  the  House.  Seldom  is  it  the  case  that 
the  other  body  will  take,  in  toto,  our 
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figure.  How  much  reduction  in  the  $3 
billion  figure  is  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa willing  to  accept,  realizing  the 
somewhat  Draconian  nature  of  his  own 
amendment?  That  is,  he  said  he  would 
be  concerned  if  the  figure  went  down  as 
low  as  $2,556,174,000.  Would  he  be  con- 
cerned if  we  got  down  to  $2.9  billion  or 
S2.8  billion?  Where  would  his  level  of 
concern  be  the  most  acute? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  as  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  will  remember, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  voted  for 
the  $3  billion  figure.  I  feel  that  is  a  real- 
istic figure.  I  also  expect  that  the  confer- 
ees will  agree  to  a  figure  very  close  to  that 
amount.  Particularly  they  will  agree  to  it 
if  we  have  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose as  a  part  of  the  bill,  because  at  that 
point,  the  House  conferees  will  realize 
that  this  is  all  the  money  that  the  food 
stamp  program  is  going  to  get.  There- 
fore. I  believe  that  they  will  look  at  the 
level  of  appropriations  in  a  far  more 
realistic  way  than  they  will  if  they  feel 
that  they  can  set  a  low  number  and  then, 
later  on.  provide  a  supplemental. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  game  we  are 
playing  around  here,  that  we  set  a  figure 
that  is  unrealistically  low  and  then  force 
the  Department  to  come  back  later  for 
supplementals.  In  the  meantime,  they 
run  the  program  without  exercising  the 
kind  of  restraint  that  I  believe  Congress 
is  entitled  to  expect. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  An  additional  ques- 
tion: The  Senator  does  realize  that  if  the 
unemployment  figures,  which  were  at  7 
percent  in  April,  up  from  6.2  in  March, 
were  to  increase  in  May  to  as  high  as 
7.4  percent,  the  Secretary  would  be  re- 
quired, under  section  18  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act,  as  well  as  the  Bellmon 
amendment  today,  to  direct  reductions  in 
the  month  of  June  in  food  stamp  benefits. 
Does  the  Senator  recognize  that  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  his  amendment, 
coupled  with  section  18? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  accomplishes 
the  savings  anticipated  when  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1309.  he  would  have  S150  mil- 
lion, or  at  least  a  proportionate  share 
of  that,  available  with  which  he  could 
adiust  the  income  expectations  from  this 
appropriations  bill,  because  that  bill  did 
anticipate  saving  $150  milhon.  So  there 
is  a  little  flexibility  here. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would  not 
be  distressed  if  there  were  a  requirement 
for  the  Secretary  to  begin  to  adiust  the 
benefits  to  the  hieher  income  individuals 
who  are  now  eligible  for  food  stamps,  a.s 
IS  reouired  by  the  so-called  Lugar 
amendment.  To  me.  that  is  not  a  Dra- 
conian move,  to  begin  to  reduce  modestlv 
the  food  stamps  available  to  people  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  who  are  now 
getting  food  stamps. 

So  I  agree  that  this  could  hanoen.  That 
IS  the  reason  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  One  final  question 
If  unemployment  in  Julv  or  August 
reached  8  percent  or  better,  could  the 
Senator  not  conceive  of  a  set  of  circum- 
stances which  would  compel  us  to  proc- 
^f/'  yet  another  urgent  sunolemental' 
Would  not  that  urgent  supplemental  as 


a  matter  of  law  take  precedence  over  the 
Senator's  amendment  if  a  majority  of 
both  the  House  and  Senat«  saw  fit  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  action  the  Congress  takes  today 
can  certainly  be  overturned  by  the  Con- 
gress any  time  it  chooses. 

On  the  other  hand,  having  this  amend- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  supplemental 
will.  I  believe,  cause  the  Secretary  to  op- 
erate the  program  in  a  far  more  respon- 
sible way  than  might  be  the  case  if  he 
felt  he  could  spend  it  all  by  the  first  of 
August  and  expect  us  to  get  him  another 
billion  or  half  a  billion. 

So  I  think  this  would  have  a  very  salu- 
tary effect  on  the  way  the  program  is  run. 
Mr.    McGOVERN.    Will    the    Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  How  much  time  re- 
mains? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  will  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
trouble  with  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  that  it  forces  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  in  the  event  the  economy 
continues  to  worsen  through  the  bal- 
ance of  this  year,  to  take  what  amounts 
to  punitive  actions  against  the  most 
\-ulnerable  people  in  our  society. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
talks  in  terms  of  tightening  up  the  pro- 
gram and  making  it  operate  more  effi- 
ciently. Those  are  fine  sounding  words 
until  we  translate  them  into  human 
terms. 

What  it  means,  in  effect,  is  that  we 
can  do  one  of  two  things.  We  can  cut 
the  benefits  of  everyone  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program  who.  for  the 
most  part,  are  poor  working  people,  or 
elderly  people  who  have  reached  the 
time  in  life  when  they  are  no  longer 
capable  of  earning  the  income  they 
might  have  had  at  an  earlier  age.  We 
are  cutting  out  many  of  the  people  who 
have  recently  come  into  the  program 
from  small  rural  communities  across  the 
country. 

We  have  had  some  3  million  new 
people  come  into  the  food  stamp  program 
recently,  partly  becaiLse  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  purchase  requirement  that 
had  kept  a  lot  of  poor  people  out  of  the 
program  in  the  past. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  those  new  par- 
ticipants in  the  food  stamp  program 
came  from  small  rural  communities,  all 
across  the  country,  where  participation 
increased  42  percent. 

Participation  by  the  elderly  increased 
by  32  percent  of  the  older  people  who 
heretofore  were  imable  to  scrape  to- 
gether the  amount  of  money  required 
for  the  purchase  price. 

Now.  all  of  these  people  are  subject  to 
cutbacks  in  what  is  already  a  very 
meager  food  stamp  allowance. 

As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  knows, 
the  so-called  thrifty  food  plan,  under 
which  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
operates  this  program,  does  not  provide 
the  kind  of  diets  that  Senators  have.  It 


does  not  provide  the  kind  of  diets  that 
comfortable  middle  class  and  upper 
middle  income  families  have. 

It  is  what  it  says.  It  is  a  thrifty  diet, 
and  that  is  a  polite  word  for  a  very  lean, 
meager  fare  that  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  receive,  a  diet  that  generally 
does  not  meet  minimum  nutritional 
standards.  It  is  as  little  as  this  country 
can  do  and  hold  up  its  head  in  the  world 
as  a  responsible  society. 

I  think  it  would  be  unconscionable  for 
this  country,  heading  into  what  many 
of  our  economists  tell  us  is  a  rising  unem- 
ployment  level,   and   what  others  have 
predicted  as  a  rising  cost  of  living,  to  tell 
the   Secretary   of   Agriculture   that,   no 
matter  what  happens  in  the  balance  of 
this  year,  and  none  of  us  knows  what 
will  happen  either  now  or  after  Congress 
adjourns,  that  no  matter  what  happens, 
he  has  to  operate  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram with  the  money  we  authorize  this 
week,  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 
Mr.  President,  it  may  verv  well  be  that 
the  money  we  are  providing  here  this 
afternoon  and  also  the  balance  of  this 
week  will  be  enough  to  see  us  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  is  the 
projection  of  the  CBO.  But.  as  the  Sena- 
tor    from     Missouri     iMr.     Eacleton) 
pointed  out.  that  is  based  on  unemploy- 
ment proiections  that  many  people  think 
are  too  low  in  terms  of  where  we  will 
be  this  summer  and  throughout  the  fall. 
Mr.  President,  why  are  we  singling  out 
the  food  stamp  program  for  this  kind  of 
instruction?  We  do  not  say  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  that  if  they 
do  not  have  enough  money  in  this  appro- 
priation, they  have  to  take  steps  to  cut 
back  the  services  in  the  department.  We 
do  not  say  that  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. We  do  not  say  that  on  an  individ- 
ual contract  where,  repeatedly,  cost  over- 
runs have  made  it  necessary  /or  us  to 
come  back  and  provide  additional  fund- 
ing. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  health  and 
nutrition  of  the  American  people  is  an 
important  part  of  our  defense  If  we  have 
21  million  or  22  million  Americans  al- 
readv  subsisting  on  meager  diets,  if  we 
are  in  a  situation  where  some  21  million 
Americans  have  their  benefits  curtailed 
this  summer  or  this  fall.  I  think  it  pre- 
sents a  dismal  specter  to  our  own  people 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

As  I  said  in  remarks  earlier  today,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  commonsense  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  humanitarian  program  in 
the  sense  it  meets  the  needs  of  the  hun- 
gry and  the  poor,  those  who  are  working 
poor,  those  who  are  too  old  to  work,  de- 
pendent children,  the  most  vulnerable 
cit'zens  in  our  society. 

But  bevond  that,  this  is  a  program 
that  benefits  ever>-  farm  producer  in  this 
countr>'.  There  is  not  a  farmer  who  is 
not  benefiting  in  some  way  from  this 
constructive  outlet  of  food,  and  this  food 
is  not  wasted.  It  is  going  into  the  stom- 
achs of  hunery  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls,  across  this  country. 

So  I  hone  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated, that  we  will  leave  ourselves  the 
fiexiMlitv  we  do  in  all  other  Government 
programs  where,  if  our  estimates  are 
wTong  and  a  sunnlemental  appropriation 
is  necessary,  we  have  the  authority  to  do 
that,  without  putting  the  Secretary  of 
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Agrlcultiure  through  the  confusion  that         Mr.  President,  I  will  reserve  the  major     Senator   from   Connecticut    (Mr.    Ribi- 
would    result    in    being    forced    to    put     portion  of  my  discussion  of  savings  that     coff),  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
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amendment  would  have  in  light  of  a  cut 


ate  and  also,  hopefully,  the  Secretar>'  of 

AffTnniiltiiro  fViot   tViic    Qm*»nf1monf   Tirill    V»o 


So  my  amendment  would  simply  sup- 
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Agricultxjre  throiigh  the  confusion  that 
would  result  in  being  forced  to  put 
through  cuts  in  this  program. 

We  have  made  a  commitment  here  in 
the  Senate  repeatedly  in  recent  years 
that  we  will  not  permit  any  American  to 
go  hungry.  This  would  be  a  departure 
from  that  rule,  from  that  precedent,  if 
we  were  to  agree  to  this  amendment 
today. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
respond  briefly  and  then  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  on  the 
growth  of  this  program  are  absolutely 
astounding.  When  we  look  at  it,  going 
back  as  far  as  1975.  which  is  only  5  years 
ago,  the  cost  of  the  program  was  $4.7 
billion.  If  this  supplemental  passes,  the 
cost  for  fiscal  year  1980  wiU  be  $9.2 
billion. 

Then,  when  you  look  at  the  number  of 
people  involved,  if  you  go  back  to  1970. 
4.3  million  Americans  were  involved.  The 
CBO  estimate  for  1980  is  21.2  million. 
When  you  carry  the  estimate  on  to  1981. 
the  estimate  is  23.079,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  this  pro- 
gram has  grown  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
fairly  obvious  that  some  of  these  folks 
who  got  on  the  program  were  managing 
to  get  by  before  they  were  made  eligible 
for  food  stamps.  Obviously,  they  could 
stand  a  modest  reduction,  if  benefits  had 
to  be  reduced  slightly  for  a  brief  period 
of  time  toward  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 

To  me,  this  Is  the  only  way  we  ever  are 
going  to  get  any  kind  of  control  over 
spending  for  food  stamps. 

As  It  stands  now,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  feels,  and  I  think  probably 
accurately,  that  he  has  a  blank  check: 
that  he  can  spend  as  much  money  as  he 
wants:  that  he  can  threaten  Congress 
with  running  out  of  money  and  with 
totally  cutting  off  food  stamp  benefits, 
knowing  that  we  will  give  him  whatever 
he  asks  for  to  keep  the  program  going. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
say  to  him.  "Th*s  is  all  the  money  avail- 
able. Run  the  programs  with  this  very 
generous  aporopriation.  But  if  the  pro- 
gram somehow  exceeds  this  sum,  make 
the  needed  adjustment  and  do  not  come 
back  and  tell  us  you  have  rim  out  and 
that  these  people  will  have  to  go  hungry 
for  2  or  3  months.  We  are  saying  that 
you  can  spend  this  much  money  in  an 
orderly  way  for  the  balance  of  this  year, 
and  in  this  way,  you  can  meet  the  legiti- 
mate needs  of  your  participsmts." 

I  do  not  look  at  it  as  a  draconian  meas- 
ure. It  is  an  orderly  way  to  look  after  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  require? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes  and  10  seconds  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


Mr.  President.  I  will  reserve  the  major 
portion  of  my  discussion  of  savings  that 
might  be  made  for  the  time  when  I  dis- 
cuss the  amendment  I  will  offer. 

I  repond  to  the  Senator,  who  has  mdi- 
cated  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  re- 
duce the  food  stamps  without  depriving 
the  needy,  the  poor,  the  deprived,  the 
young,  the  elderly,  and  the  disabled  of 
food  stamps,  by  indicating  that  there  was 
a  GAO  report  in  1975,  a  GAO  report  in 
1977,  and  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee has  issued  two  different  reports — 
all  of  which  have  indicated  savings  that 
can  be  made  without  taking  food  stamps 
away  from  the  truly  needy. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  that 
deals  with  just  one.  If  all  we  do  is  elimi- 
nate the  mistakes  in  issuance  during  the 
remainder  of  1980 — in  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, and  September  of  fiscal  year  1980 — 
we  will  save  $200  million:  because  those 
errors,  by  USDA's  own  admission,  are 
running  at  the  rate  of  $600  million  a  year. 

So  let  us  not  be  deceived  into  believing 
that  no  savings  could  be  made  without 
depriving  people  of  what  they  should 
have  and  what  they  need  to  have  and 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wants  them 
to  have  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
truly  needy. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  exactly  correct.  He  is  not  going  to  hurt 
anybody  by  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. He  might  even  get  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  do  what  Congress  told 
him  to  do  last  year,  and  which  he  has 
refused  to  do  until  this  time. 

Somebody  has  said,  "How  in  the  world 
do  you  get  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  do  what  Congress  tells  him  to  do?" 
Maybe  you  start  bouncing  some  of  them 
out  of  oEQce.  Maybe  you  start  by  requir- 
ing that  salaries  be  withheld  when  they 
fail  to  follow  the  law. 

I  support  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  table  the  Bellmon  amendment,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back?  All  time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
lahoma. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Bradley  > .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ( Mr. 
Cannon  I.  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston  I.  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts     (Mr.     Kennedy),     the 


Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribi- 
coFFi .  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams  ) ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Morgan>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  iMr.  Peld  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr.  Hum- 
phrey* and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker  I  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  61,  as  follows; 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  138  Leg.) 


Bayh 

Jackson 

Metzenbaum 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Nelson 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Randolph 

Culver 

i«vln 

Biegle 

Danforth 

Long 

Sar banes 

Di-irkin 

Mathias 

Stevenson 

Basleton 

Miatsunaga 

Stone 

Gravel 

McGovern 

Talmadge 

Huddleston 

Melcher 
NAYS— 61 

.Armstrong 

POTd 

Packwood 

Baker 

Garn 

Percy 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Hiart 

Pryor 

Blden 

Hatch 

Roth 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Sasser 

Boschwltz 

Hayakawa 

Schmitt 

Bumpers 

Heflln 

Schwelker 

Byrd, 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Harry  F  .  Jr 

HeJms 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.  HolUngs 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Stewart 

Church 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Cohen 

Uaxalt 

Tsongas 

DeConcinl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

McClure 

Young 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

Zonnsky 

Exon 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING— 12 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Cranston 

Morgan 

Weicker 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Williams 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Bellmon's  amendment  lUP  No.  1096) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  yeas 
and  nays  be  vitiated  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr 
Melcher  > .  Is  there  objection'' 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  have 
1  minute  on  the  bill?  Mr.  President,  ob- 
viously the  Bellmon  amendment  will 
pass.  I  was  not  going  to  put  the  Senate 
through  the  torture  of  yet  another  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  amendment  that  ob- 
viously is  going  to  pass,  but  I  am  going  to 
ask  Senator  Bellmon  if  he  would  set  this 
amendment  aside. 

If,  in  subsequent  action,  the  Senate 
reduces  the  amount  in  this  bill,  and  there 
is  at  least  one  cut  amendment  contem- 
plated, then  I  would  like  to  address  some 
remarks    on    the    effect    the    Bellmon 
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amendment  would  have  in  light  of  a  cut 
made  in  this  bill,  and  would  ask  imder 
those  circumstances  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  withdraw  my  request  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
really  asking  my  colleague.  Senator 
Bellmon,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  tem- 
porarily set  aside  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
understand  the  concern  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  will  make  us  be 
responsible  in  setting  a  figure  for  food 
stamps  and  then  making  the  Secretary 
responsible  and  making  him  hve  within 
that  figure. 

I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  setting  the 
amendment  aside  until  we  have  dealt 
with  the  other  so-called  cutting  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent — this  request  has  been 
cleared  with  Mr.  McClure — that  on  the 
three  amendments  by  Mr.  McClure  that 
they  be  debated  and  voted  on  back  to 
back,  with  a  15-minute  rollcall  vote  on 
the  first  one,  and  10-minute  rollcall  votes 
on  the  two  remaining  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.    1097 

(Purpose:  To  reform  the  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity requirements  by  placing  a  limitation  on 
assets  which  beneficiaries  can  hold.  Re- 
moves language  merely  directing  a  study 
of  this  Issue) 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bell- 
mon) proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1097. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  17,  strike  out  all  following 
the  colon  and  insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  In  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  participants  whose  equity  In 
assets,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  partici- 
pants' principal  residence,  exceed  $75,000.". 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  Senator  Young,  which  was  dis- 
cussed yesterday  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  but  which  is  not  a  part  of  the 
BUI,  ,sets  an  asset  limitation  for  recipients 
Of  food  stamps  at  $75,000.  There  is  some 
Objection  to  the  amendment,  but  my  rea- 
son for  calling  it  up  at  this  time  is  to 
make  it  plain  to  the  Members  of  the  Sen- 


ate and  also,  hopefully,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  this  amendment  will  be 
offered  when  we  deal  with  the  1981  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  in  that  way  over- 
come the  objection.  The  objection  to  the 
amendment  now  is  that  there  is  not  time 
to  draw  up  the  regulations  in  an  orderly 
way  and.  therefore,  it  would  cause  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  administering  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  that  certainly 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

So  I  call  up  the  amendment  to  em- 
phasize that  the  matter  will  be  brought 
up  when  we  deal  with  the  1981  appropri- 
ations bill  so  that  Members,  as  well  as 
the  Secretary,  will  be  on  notice. 

Having  made  those  remarks,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  to  neither  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1098 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttre), 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Jepsen,  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted amendment  numbered  1098: 

On  page  2.  line  4  strike  the  number 
■■$3,002,400,000".  and  insert  the  number 
■■$2.802, 400.000^'  In  lieu  thereof 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
just  inform  Members  that  I  have  three 
amendments  that  were  part  of  a  series 
of  amendments  which  I  had  prepared, 
but  I  will  offer  only  these  three. 

The  first  one,  which  has  been  stated 
by  the  clerk,  deals  with  a  reduction  in 
the  total  amount  under  the  supple- 
mental appropriation.  The  second  one 
deals  with  eligibility  of  recipients  and 
th»  third  one  deals  with  the  amount  of 
food  stamps  that  an  eligible  household 
would  be  eligible  to  receive. 

This  first  one,  as  you  will  note  from 
the  figures  reported,  reduces  the  amount 
by  $200  milUon. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  informative 
for  us  to  look  not  only  at  the  reason 
why  I  have  come  up  with  that  figure, 
but  also  at  some  of  the  background  as 
to  what  it  might  do  to  this  program. 

First  of  all.  the  reason  that  I  chose 
$200  million  is  that  that  is  just  the 
amount  that  USDA  admits  being  paid  to 
ineligible  persons  or  overissues.  Accord- 
ing to  the  USDA  figures,  they  admit  over- 
payments or  mis-issues,  but  at  the 
amount  of  $600  million  a  year.  And  for 
the  balance  of  1980.  for  the  4  months, 
that  would  amount  to  $200  million. 


So  my  amendment  would  simply  sup- 
plement what  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  already  put  in  the  motion,  I 
think,  by  his  amendment,  suggesting  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  in- 
structed to  tighten  up  this  program  so  he 
does  not  run  out  of  money. 

My  amendment  simply  suggests  that 
the  USDA  do  what  they  already  know 
they  are  misdoing  and  eUminate  the  is- 
suance of  stamps  to  people  that  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  it  or  the  overpayments 
to  people  who  are  eligible  to  receive  but 
have  been  given  excess  amounts  of  food 
stamps. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  always  amazed 
when  I  come  in  here  and  talk  about  food 
stamps  and  I  find  people  saying  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do  to  tighten  up  the 
program,  because  the  GAO  report  in 
1975  identified  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  saving  that  could  be  made. 

That  study  was  followed  by  a  FAO  re- 
port in  1977  which,  again,  identified 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  could 
be  saved  in  the  food  stamp  program  with- 
out touching  one  person  who  is  truly 
in  need  and  that  is  not  getting  more 
than  they  are  entitled  to  get  vmder  the 
basic  premise  of  this  program. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
will  not  strike  at  the  poor.  It  will  not 
strike  at  those  truly  in  need.  It  will  not 
strike  at  those  who  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive food  stamps.  It  will  simply  say  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture;  "Elimi- 
nate one  phase,  one  phase  of  mistakes — 
not  all  mistakes,  not  all  overpayments. 
not  all  fraud,  just  one  part  of  it — and 
save  $200  million." 

The  GAO  report,  if  I  recall  correctly, 
identified  over  a  billion  dollars  of  such 
fraudulent  or  mistaken  payments  in 
1977. 

I  did  not  ask  to  strike  $1  billion  or 
even  one-third/of  $1  bilUon.  I  have  asked 
in  this  amendment  only  that  we  strike 
or  reduce  the  amount  of  money  that 
USDA  itself  says  is  the  amount  of  over- 
payment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  informative  to  per- 
haps go  down  the  list  and  look  at  a  num- 
ber of  things  that  might  be  done,  lest 
some  think  that  I  am  deahng  with  a 
heavy  hand  with  a  program  that  affects 
the  needy  in  this  country  and  there  is 
no  sensitive  concern  or  regard  for  their 
needs. 

But  there  have  been  some  excellent 
proposaLs  over  the  years  for  reductions 
in  this  program  to  reform  the  over- 
lenient  eligibility  requirements  for  food 
stamps,  such  as  setting  a  ceiling  of 
gross  income  or  personal  as.sets  for  par- 
ticipation, as  well'as  to  help  to  eliminate 
the  fraud  or  abuse  I  made  reference 
earlier,  in  comments  on  the  bill  and  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  of  the  effort  made  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yesterday 
to  at  least  impose  some  kind  of  an  eligi- 
bility requirement. 

It  was  at  the  figure,  if  you  can 
imagine,  of  saying  that  no  one  who  has 
over  $75,000  of  assets  in  addition  to  his 
home  should  be  eligible  to  receive  food 
stamps. 

To  me  that  is  ridiculous.  T^Tiy  should 
working  men  and  women  who  rent  their 
homes — they  do  not  own  any:  they  can- 
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not  save  enough  money  to  own;  young 
people  are  trying  to  get  a  start  to  own 
their  own  homes — be  required  to  pay 
taxes  to  support  somebody  or  to  help 
support  somebody  who  owns  their  own 
home,  who  can  have  up  to  $75,000  worth 
of  assets,  and  still  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps? 

Mr.  President,  that  limitation  is  not 
in  the  law.  They  can  live  in  a  $1  million 
home  and  still  have  food  stamps.  They 
can  have  $2  million  worth  of  assets  and 
still  have  food  stamps.  They  can  have 
any  number  of  liquid  or  nonliquid  assets. 
So  long  as  it  is  not  defined  as  income, 
they  are  not  required  to  use  the  money 
that  they  have  or  the  assets  that  they 
have  before  calling  upon  their  neighbors, 
the  other  working  men  and  women  of 
this  country,  to  provide  food  for  them 
in  their  household. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  ridiculous.  Peo- 
ple are  telling  me  every  time  I  go  home 
to  my  own  State  of  Idaho  or  elsewhere 
in  this  country,  that  the  food  stamp  mess 
must  be  reformed.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  it  has  been  said.  If  it  was  the  first 
time  we  had  called  attention  to  the 
abuses  in  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
would  not  be  so  concerned.  But  this 
abuse  has  been  growing  year  after  year 
after  year.  Every  time  the  bill  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  instead  of  tightening 
the  eligibility  requirements,  doing  any- 
thing to  eliminate  the  fraud  or  abuse,  we 
enlarge  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  that 
kind  of  action  on  the  part  of  their  elected 
representatives. 

Let  me  give  a  few  more  examples  of 
what  we  might  do. 

It  started  out  with  a  $33  million  a 
year  program  with  1  out  of  300  or  400 
Americans  eligible  for  participation.  It 
is  now  approaching  a  program  of  $10 
billion  a  year  with  I  out  of  7  Americans 
who  are  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps 
under  current  criteria — 1  out  of  every  7. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans  is  now  drawing  food  stamps. 
That  is  not  theoretical,  that  is  fact.  It 
is  1  out  of  every  10  Just  look  around  you. 
Look  at  the  number  of  people  you  see 
around  you  and  start  picking  out  every 
10th  person  you  are  helping  to  support. 
That  has  to  be  a  sign  of  something 
basically  and  fundamentally  wrong  in  our 
society  and  with  this  kind  of  a  program. 
We  are  not  asking  that  a  tight,  lean, 
carefully  administered  welfare  program 
be  cut  back.  We  are  asking  that  one 
which  has  obviously  grown  far  too  fast, 
and  which  has  been  administered  far 
too  loosely,  be  tightened  up. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
legislative  savings  can  be  achieved.  Let 
me  look  for  a  moment. 

How  about  restoring  the  food  stamp 
purchase  requirement  which  was  elimi- 
nated in  1977.  one  of  those  reform  meas- 
ures that  we  were  supposed  to  enact  to 
tighten  up  the  program  that  was  al- 
ready being  abused?  We  eliminated  the 
purchase  requirement.  Reinstatement  of 
that  purchase  requirement  as  it  was 
then  in  the  law  would  save  $800  million 
a  year. 


We  can  legislate  the  following  savings: 
We  could  limit  the  eligibility  to  those 
with  gross  incomes  at  the  poverty  line 
plus  a  15-percent  allowance  for  work  ac- 
tivities, 15  percent  above  the  poverty 
line. 

Establish  the  purchase  requirements 
as  a  percentage  of  gross  income  expend- 
ed for  food  by  average  households  of  the 
same  size  and  income  range  with  re- 
gional variations  as  established  by  the 
most  recent  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
consumer  e:<penditure  survey  or  30  per- 
cent, whichever  is  less,  and  use  the 
thrifty  diet  plan  with  family  size,  age, 
and  sex  of  family  members  taken  into 
account. 

That  package  of  three  different  ac- 
tions, all  of  them  modest,  none  of  them 
hurting  anyone,  would  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures under  the  program  by  $700 
million  a  year. 

We  could  perhaps  legislate  the  sav- 
ings from  using  a  food  stamp  assets  test 
initially  established  for  the  supple- 
mental security  income  program  with  a 
$1,500  limit  on  a  motor  vehicle,  a  $15,000 
limit  on  property  used  in  a  trade  or 
business  essential  to  self-support  of  a 
household,  an  overall  limit  on  liquid  and 
nonliquid  resources  with  the  above  ex- 
ceptions of  $1,500  for  the  household  or 
$2,500  for  households  of  two  or  more  per- 
sons with  a  member  or  members  aged 
65  or  over. 

Those  are  not  ridiculously  stringent 
requirements,  but  if  we  adopted  them, 
they  would  save  $522  million  a  year. 

We  could  legislate  the  savings  from 
implementing  the  food  stamp  fraud  con- 
trol by  mandating  a  photo  identification 
card,  countersigned  warrants,  a  national 
aoplication  cross  check,  and  an  earnings 
clearance  system.  Those  have  been  well 
identified  possibilities.  They  have  been 
discussed  and  well  understood  by  any- 
one. They  are  not  at  all  impassible  to 
apply.  If  we  just  did  those  to  eliminate 
a  portion  of  the  fraud,  we  would  save 
$138  million  a  year. 

Of  if,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  wanted 
to  consider  eligibility  of  a  household  to 
receive  food  stamps,  if  you  would  include 
in  their  income  the  income  tax  rebates 
that  they  get.  Federal  energy  assistance 
and  any  in-kind  income  which  provides 
food  assistance,  just  those — just  count 
their  income  in  these  three  items:  in- 
come tax  rebates,  Federal  energy  assist- 
ance, and  in-kind  income  which  provides 
food  assistance — that  would  eliminate 
$503  million  from  the  program. 

Of  if  we  want  to,  we  could  go  back  to 
the  kind  of  a  program  we  apply  in  other 
welfare  and  say  that  we  could  restore  to 
age  6  from  age  12  the  age  of  a  child 
which  exempts  an  individual  from  work 
registration  and  strengthen  the  work 
registration  requirement  by  permitting 
States  to  establish  community  work  ex- 
perience programs  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility. That  would  save  $34  million  a 
year. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  already 
annualized  in  this  bill  by  an  amendment 
offered  in  the  committee  the  cost-of-liv- 
ing adjustment  and  could  save  $230  mil- 
lion a  year.  That  has  been  adopted  by 


the  committee,  but  that  ha.s  not  been  sub- 
tracted from  the  $3,200,000,000  that  is 
being  appropriated  here. 

If  we  have  just  included  that  amount 
that  we  have  already  legislated,  this  sum 
would  be  $230  million  less  than  it  is.  It 
is  not  a  lean  appropriation  bill. 

We  could  perhaps  get  these  savings  in 
the  food  stamp  program  by  retaining 
the  $90  per  month  child  care  reduction 
rather  than  increasing  it.  as  proposed 
by  the  Housing  Committee,  and  retain 
the  $35  per  month  medical  expense  de- 
ductible rather  than  reduce  it  to  a  $10 
deductible  as  proposed.  If  we  did  those 
two  things,  we  would  have  saved  $122 
million  a  year.  Perhaps,  in  eligibility,  we 
could  reduce  the  standard  deduction 
from  $75  to  $50.  That  would  save  $630 
million  a  year. 

And.  finally,  the  one  we  have  looked  at 
many  times  around  here.  I  am  not  going 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment,  but  if  we 
eliminated  from  this  kind  of  welfare 
eligibility  full-time  college  students  and 
strikers,  that  would  .save  $29  million  a 
year. 

Mr.  President,  these  savings  that  I 
have  outlined  are  not  figments  of  my 
imagination,  they  are  the  product  of 
study  by  others — not  my  own — and  are 
verified  by  a  number  of  sources.  They 
could  be  made  available  in  the  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  here  today,  and 
we  would  be  talking  not  about  massive 
increases  in  the  food  stamp  program,  but 
a  mode.st.  a  very  modest  restructuring. 
We  could  be  eliminating  a  great  deal  of 
this  $3  billion  additional  raid  on  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
other  things  that  I  might  say  about  the 
food  stamp  program  today,  but  there  are 
very  few  people  who  want  to  come  onto 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  and 
say  the  program  is  not  only  good,  but 
it  is  so  good  that  we  should  not  change 
it.  Almost  everyone  who  is  familiar  with 
the  program  confesses  that  it  could  be 
tightened  up  and  are  willing  to  under- 
take some  efforts  to  tighten  it  up.  They 
just  never  get  around  to  doing  it. 

It  is  interesting,  too.  Mr.  President, 
that  yesterday,  we  voted  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  for  a  $3  billion 
figure,  the  next-to-the-highest  figure 
that  has  been  asked.  The  administra- 
tion's January  request  was  to  increase  it 
by  $2,556  billion.  The  House  Appropria- 
tions level  was  at  that  administration 
request.  The  House  budget  resolution 
level  is  $2.9  billion.  The  Senate  budget 
resolution  level  request  that  we  voted 
on  just  Monday— just  Monday,  the  day 
before  yesterday — was  $2.4  billion.  The 
administration  adjusted  its  request  from 
January  to  March  to  adjust  it  upward 
to  $2,791  billion.  The  current  CBO  esti- 
mate, with  the  changes  that  have  already 
been  legislated  in  the  bill  that  has  passed 
this  body,  would  adjust  that  figure  to 
$2  858  billion.  But  we  are  coming  in  with 
$3.2  billion.  The  figure  that  I  have  sug- 
gested, $2,802  billion,  is  above  all  but 
two  of  those  ranges  of  estimates. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  asking  this 
body  to  go  on  record  as  hurting  people. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  a  very,  very 
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modest  saving  that  could  be  implement- 
ed simply  by  eliminating  the  waste  and 
error  from  overpayments  and  misissue  of 
stamps  for  4  months;  that  is  all.  All  the 
rest  of  the  savings  I  have  talked  about 
I  have  not  even  touched  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  measure  provides 
needed  funds  to  maintain  the  food 
stamp  program  through  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year.  I  note  that  with  the  $3 
billion  provided  here,  this  program  will 
cost  a  total  of  $9.2  billion.  Over  21  mil- 
lion Americans  currently  receive  food 
stamp  benefits — this  is  1  out  of  every 
10  citizens.  I  understand  if  every  eligible 
person  applied,  one  out  of  every  seven 
Americans  could  get  food  stamps. 

One  of  the  things  I  have  tried  to  do  is 
see  that  abuse  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 
Loopholes  cost  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  pro- 
gram benefits. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  recent  confer- 
ence committee  on  S.  1309.  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  authorization  bill  of  1980. 
chose  to  close  one  loophole  that  I  have 
sought  action  on  for  over  a  year.  That 
bill  will  disallow  depreciation  on  income- 
earning  property  as  an  offset  toward 
income  for  food  stamp  eligibility. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  same  rea- 
sons that  I  support  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  545.  which  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
view the  food  stamp  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  participant  assets.  These  regu- 
lations, as  they  are  currently  drafted, 
allow  participants  to  hold  assets  of  un- 
limited value — so  long  as  they  are  classi- 
fied as  "income  producing  property  ".  Any 
self-employed  person  can  be  worth  mil- 
lions but  if  he  had  had  a  bad  year  and 
low  income,  he  is  eligible  for  food  stamps. 
This  exemption  covers  tools  of  a  trade, 
rental  houses,  real  estate,  motor  vehicles 
and  many  other  items. 

I  proposed  that  a  strict  limit  of  $75,000 
be  placed  on  the  value  of  such  assets — 
exempting  onlv  the  participants  princi- 
pal residence.  The  committee,  in  view  of 
consideration  of  related  issues  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees,  and  studies  pro- 
posed by  the  administration,  chose  to 
defer  taking  direct  action  on  this  issue 
at  this  time.  Instead,  the  committee  has 
recommended  that  a  study  be  conducted 
immediately,  and  that  its  findings  be  re- 
ported to  Congress  no  later  than  Sep- 
tember 1.  1980. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach at  this  time.  I  would  advise  my 
colleagues  that  we  must  act  to  remove  all 
abuse  and  waste  such  as  I  have  just 
mentioned  if  we  are  to  ask  taxpavers  to 
continue  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  this 
proeram. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  McClure  amendment. 
This  is  the  nature  of  a  "cutesy"  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  the 
Shakesoeare  of  "cutesy"  amendments. 
He  .should  know  that  fraud  and  abuse  are 
not  a  line  item  in  the  Federal  budget.  If 


it  were,  it  would  be  a  simple  and  a  very 
compelling  thing  to  go  through  ever>'  de- 
partment of  the  Federal  Government 
and  strike  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  from 
the  budget.  The  world  would  be  a  happy, 
cleaner,  and  better  place  if  that  were 
possible. 

No  one  condones  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse;  no  one  likes  it;  no  one  encourages 
it.  When  we  find  it  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget,  it  is  just  as  evil  there  as 
it  is  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
budget,  or  the  Department  of  HEW.  or 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  or 
any  of  the  several  departments  of  gov- 
ernment. 

When  we  have  a  big  weapons  system 
up  for  consideration,  whether  it  is  one 
in  the  future  such  as  the  MX  or  one  in 
the  past  such  as  the  C-5A.  I  do  not  recall 
any  Senator  getting  up  and  saying. 
"Well,  it  is  in  the  track  record  of  Defense 
Department  programs  dealing  with  de- 
fense contractors  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
kinky  business  that  goes  on. 

"A  lot  of  money  changes  hands.  They 
take  important  public  officials  to  hunting 
lodges  out  on  the  Eastern  Shore.  They 
wine  and  dine  officials.  They  even  spread 
around  a  little  money  overseas,  bribing 
foreign  potentates  and  what  have  you. 
and  since  we  know  that  they  engage  in 
these  nefarious  and  evil  deals,  we  shall 
cut  I  million  dollars  out  of  this  particu- 
lar weapons  system  to  take  care  of  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse." 

Would  that  it  were  that  simple.  Mr. 
President.  This  program  now  reaches 
some  21  million  people,  the  vast  bulk  of 
whom  are  people  in  the  depths  of  pov- 
erty: young  people,  elderly  people,  who 
rely  on  this  program  as  the  basic  mecha- 
nism by  which  they  stay  alive. 

Now.  out  of  that  21  million  people,  are 
there  some  who  abuse  it,  rip  it  off,  cheat, 
or  violate  the  law? 

I  dare  say,  "Yes." 

I  used  to  be  a  prosecuting  attorney. 
That  was  my  first  official  job.  Later.  I 
was  attorney  general  of  my  State.  Part 
of  my  duty  was  to  prosecute  those  who 
stole  or  cheated  or  ripped-off  programs, 
in  a  criminal  sense. 

I  would  prosecute  today  those  who 
would  rip  off  and  cheat  and  abuse  this 
program. 

If  it  were  so  simple  as  to  just  offer  a 
cut  of  $200  million  and  thereby  believe 
one  had  reached  only  the  cheaters  and 
only  the  rip-off  artists,  then  this  amend- 
ment would  pass  by  unanimous  acclama- 
tion. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  well  knows 
that  despite  what  he  purports  to  be  the 
thrust  of  his  amendment,  that  the  $200 
million  cut  will  not  be  targeted  in  only 
on  the  cheaters  and  the  abusers.  It  is  an 
across-the-board  cut  that  will  be  borne 
in  terms  of  the  entire  program. 

If  we  were  not  entering  a  recession, 
perhaps  his  amendment  would  not  be  as 
mischievous  as  I  deem  it  to  be. 

But  here  we  are  in  the  early  stages  of  a 
recession,  where  unemployment  rose  in 
one  calendar  month  from  6.2  percent  to 
70  percent,  where  the  expectation  of 
most  economists  is  that  it  will  go  con- 
siderably hieher  in  the  ensuing  summer 
months.  In  the  face  of  that  the  Senator 


from  Idaho  is  going  to  slash  $200  million 
from  this  program,  under  the  guise  of 
curing  fraud  and  waste.  The  actual  re- 
sult of  his  amendment,  however,  will  be 
that  all  recipients  under  this  program 
will  have  their  benefits  curtailed 

Come  about  mid-June,  no  later  than 
maybe  early  July,  at  the  funding  level 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the 
Secretary  is  hkely  to  be  compelled  to 
make  cuts  in  the  payments  to  the  re- 
cipients of  this  program.  He  will  be 
doubly  compelled.  I  might  say.  if  the 
Senate  later  on  tonight  finally  votes  into 
the  bill  the  Bellmon  amendment  we  de- 
bated earlier. 

I  asked  a  question  on  this  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  Inspector  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Lest  my 
credentials,  on  being  interested  in  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse,  be  overlooked,  I  was  the 
author  of  the  Inspector  General  bill  in 
this  body,  the  bill  that  set  up  12  officers 
of  Inspector  General  in  the  major  de- 
partments of  government. 

Last  year  in  the  hearings  on  the  fiscal 
1980  bill,  I  asked  Mr.  McBride.  the  In- 
spector General,  the  following  question, 
and  I  will  give  his  answer  thereto : 

Question.  Why  shouldn't  this  committee 
strike  $400  million  from  food  stamps  and  say. 
"McBrlde.  go  out  and  And  that  »400  million 
and  everybody  will  be  better  off? 

Mr.  McBride.  Unfortunately,  fraud  Is  not  a 
line  item.  | Laughter.) 

I  would  not  recommend  the  meat  axe  ap- 
proach, because  you  are  dealing  with  a  very 
complex  system  of  delivery.  It  involves  not 
only  the  Federal  Government:  it  invloves  54 
State  and  territorial  Jurisdictions  which  Issue 
food  stamps.  Management  quality  In  those 
States  varies  widely.  Some  do  a  very  effective 
policing  Job  on  the  food  stamp  program  Some 
have  error  rates  a^  low  as  4  or  5  percent 
Others,  particularly  the  major  metropolitan 
areas,  do  a  very  poor  Job.  You  will  find  error 
rates,  and  fraud  is  certainly  part  of  that 
error  rate,  rising  to  as  high  as  30  to  40  per- 
cent. 

We  obviously  concentate  our  audit  effort 
on  those  big  volume,  hteh  error  rate  Juris- 
dictions, trying  to  improve  management  as 
well  as  tryine  to  detect  and  prosecute  those 
who  illeeally  obtain  benefits. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  shotgun  approach 
to  the  program  budget  Ju^t  doesn't  work 

That  is  the  question  I  asked  and  that 
is  reallv  the  proposal  of  Senator  McClure 
here  tonight.  The  Inspector  General  went 
on  to  say: 

It  would  cut  off  benefits  to  ellplbles.  as  well 
as  inellgibles.  and  hurt  the  deserving  as  well 
as  the  undeserving  So  you  are  really  dealing 
with  a  problem  where  you  have  to.  through 
a  variety  of  management,  audit  and  other 
monitoring  devices,  attemot  to  bring  down 
those  error  rates  to  within  tolerable  limits. 

I  think  it  is  not  resoonslble  to  supitest  that 
you  can  totally  eliminate  fraud,  abuse  and 
error  from  a  gigantic  program  like  this  You 
must  recoenlze  that  there  are  certain  toler- 
ances in  any  program  involving  18  million 
recipients. 

Now.  another  point,  .<ilthouBh  nart  of 
what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  had  to  say 
was  not  directly  germane  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  reali/e  it  mav  have  broad  ap- 
plicabilitv.  not  only  to  the  amendment, 
but  to  others  he  mav  propose  wherem  he 
itemized  for  us  a  list  of  savings  he 
thought  could  be  intellieently  made  in 
this  proeram  bv  changini?  various  eligi- 
bility criteria,  and  so  forth. 
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I  did  not  take  verbatim  notes,  but  some        Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have    after  October  of  this  year.  Hundreds  of 
of  the  proposals  he  mentioned  have  al-     been  listening  carefully  to  the  comments     millions  of  dollars  of  savings  could  be 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


ready  work,  such  as  a  student  who  works 
full-time    and    suooorts    a    familv    and 
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I  did  not  take  verbatim  notes,  but  some 
of  the  proposals  he  mentioned  have  al- 
ready been  included  as  part  of  S.  1309, 
which  just  passed  this  body  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  These  new  antifraud  pro- 
visions will  be  the  subject  of  new  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  the  near  future. 

As  he  said,  these  were  not  figments  of 
his  imagination.  I  think  by  inference  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  may  have  inferred 
this  was  not  spontaneous,  original  bril- 
liance pouring  forth  from  him  ab  initio 
this  evening,  that  some  of  these  pro- 
posals have  been  taken  up  on  previous 
occasions  by  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  authorizing  committee, 
the  committee  that  properly  writes  the 
food  stamp  law. 

Some  of  those  were  taken  up  before 
that  committee  in  1977.  Some  of  these 
were  proposed  before  that  committee  in 
1979. 

I  dare  say,  since  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram expires  in  calendar  year  1981  and 
will,  if  demonstrated  needed,  be  re- 
authorized in  1981,  some  of  these  pro- 
ix)sals  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
made  will  be  taken  up  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  an  urgent 
supplemental  bill.  We  are  dealing  with 
a  program  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
a  given  fiscal  year,  and  the  time  and  the 
place  to  go  into  various  methods  as  to 
how  to  change  eligibility,  or  the  various 
methods  by  which  one  qualifies  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  those,  to  me,  are 
appropriate  matters  to  be  considered  in 
a  timely  fashion  before  the  appropriate 
authorizing  committees  of  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

1  realize  that  the  Senator  was  arguing 
for  those,  in  essence,  by  way  of  back- 
ground to  this  amendment  and  not  to 
make  them  immediately  applicable  to 
this  amendment  at  this  time. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  I  will  con- 
clude, and  then  I  will  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  my  time 
on  this  amendment. 

I  shtu-e  some  of  the  apprehensions  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  with  respect 
to  this  program.  I  share  the  same  anxiety 
he  has  about  people  abusing  a  program. 
ripping  it  off,  cheating,  and  so  forth.  I 
wish  to  God  there  were  a  highly  surgical, 
targeted  method  by  which  we  could  strike 
at  those  who  are  cheaters  and  abusers 
and  rip  them  out  of  the  bill  in  a  precise. 
delineated  way.  If  there  were  such  a 
method,  I  would  be  very  keen  to  support 
it.  Indeed,  I  would  be  very  keen  to  offer 
that  amendment  myself. 

But  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  this 
program  by  $200  million:  then  to  put  a 
sticker  on  it  and  say  this  is  the  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse  amendment:  to  give  it 
a  sort  of  catchy  appeal,  to  give  it  the  idea 
that  "by  God,  I'm  against  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse, "  is  to  mislead  this  body  as  to 
what  the  pragmatic  effect  of  a  $200  mil- 
lion cut  will  have  on  this  program — 
especially  at  a  time,  as  I  said,  when  we 
are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  recession 
which  could  cause  an  additional  million 
people  to  be  unemployed,  perhaps,  in  the 
next  2  or  3  calendar  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  listening  carefully  to  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  just  wish  he  had  had  the 
strength  of  his  conviction  when  he  asked 
the  question  of  the  Inspector  General, 
instead  of  being  so  easily  dissuaded  from 
the  purpose  which  led  him  to  ask  the 
question. 

This  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  fraud 
and  abuse.  I  simply  indicated  that  if  we 
tighten  this  program,  this  saving  is  easily 
obtainable. 

I  do  not  intend  to  debate  the  matter 
further  at  this  time.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  If 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  prepared  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  recognized  to  call  up  his 
second  amendment. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1099 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLtniE) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1099. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows : 

On  page  3,  line  2.  strike  the  period  and  add 
the  following: 

" :  Provided  further,  That  the  value  of  the 
Food  Stamp  allotment  which  state  agencies 
shall  be  authorized  to  issue  to  any  house- 
holds containing  members  who  have  meals 
provided  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program  available  to  them  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  reducing  that  household's  allot- 
ment by  the  product  obtained  by  multiply- 
ing— 

(A)  a  monthly  amount  equal  to  the  per 
person  per  meal  value  of  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  for  a  household  consisting  of  8  persons 
by; 

(B)  the  number  of  such  meals  per  month 
available  to  household  members  by; 

(C)  the  number  of  household  members 
eligible  for  free  or  reduced  price  meals  under 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program  by: 

(D)  a  national  average  school  attendance 
per  month  factor  prescribed  bv  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture." 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
provided  copies  of  this  amendment  to  the 
managers  of  the  bill  so  that  they  may 
read  it  and  understand  what  it  is,  and  so 
that  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  read 
the  entire  amendment. 

This  is  a  saving  which  is  possible  to 
make  and  which  is  not  covered  under 
the  existing  reform. 

I  note  parenthetically  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  said  that  some  of  the 
savings  already  have  been  voted  for,  to 
take  effect  in  1981.  But  those  savings 
that  affect  1981,  under  the  bUI  we  have 
just  passed,  do  not  go  into  effect  until 


after  October  of  this  year.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  savings  could  be 
made  if  we  applied  them  now,  rather 
than  waiting  5  months  to  initiate  them. 
This  amendment  would  reduce  the 
food  stamp  law  by  eliminating  duplica- 
tion of  benefits  under  the  food  stamp  and 
school  lunch  program,  which  amounts  to 
an  estimated  $630  million  per  year— that 
is  the  estimate  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee — which  amounts  to  $2,187 
million  per  day  over  the  9'2  month 
school  year. 

If  we  applied  this  amendment  to  the 
remainder  of  this  school  year,  it  would 
save  $98.43  million  over  the  estimated  45 
school  days  remaining  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
So  this  amendment,  modest  as  it  is, 
amounts  to  $100  million,  simply  by  say- 
ing that  in  the  computation  of  benefits 
to  be  paid  to  a  household — the  compu- 
tation that  sets  up  the  thrifty  food  plan 
that  says  what  the  nutritional  require- 
ments for  that  family  are — it  simply 
would  say,  subtract  from  that  thrifty 
food  plan  the  number  of  meals  that 
household  is  getting  through  the  school 
lunch  program,  and  reduce  the  food 
stamps  issued  to  that  household  by  the 
amount  of  nutrition  that  is  furnished 
through  the  school  lunch  program — a 
saving  of  $98.43  million  in  the  remain- 
der of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  thrifty  food  plan 
is  the  adequate  measure  of  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  that  household,  then  we 
can  subtract  the  food  that  is  furnished 
to  them  under  other  plans,  without  hav- 
ing subtracted  from  the  necessarj-  nutri- 
tional needs  of  that  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Leahy)  .  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this, 
again,  is  legislative  matter  that  would  be 
better  considered  by  the  authorizing 
committee.  An  urgent  supplemental  bill 
designed  for  the  singular  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing a  program  already  in  place  is  an 
inappropriate  place.  The  program  has  al- 
ready been  subjected  to  extraordinary' 
economic  demands  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  first.  Congress  consciously  underap- 
propriated  for  the  program  at  the  very 
outset,  stated  so  in  the  appropriation  bill 
conference  that  set  forth  the  amount  of 
some  $6.2  billion,  and,  second,  has  had 
enormous  demands  made  upon  it  by  rea- 
son of  the  escalation  of  food  costs,  higher 
than  anticipated  unemployment  rates, 
and  so  forth. 

Now,  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
the  school  year,  to  try  to  rewrite  substan- 
tively the  program  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental bill,  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  I 
think  that  whatever  might  be  called  for 
by  this  McClure  amendment  would  be 
virtually  impossible  to  implement  with 
but  4  months  remaining  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

For  that  purpose  I  hope  that  the 
McClure  amendment  is  reiected.  The 
same  amendment  or  virtually  the  same 
amendment  was  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  last  week  and  I  am 
told  was  rejected  on  a  rollcall  vote  of 
269  to  134. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  was  also  rejected  by 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Virtually  the 
same  thing  was  considered,  and  we  re- 
jected it  because  for  one  thing  the  schools 
were  very  upset.  The  State  authorities 
were  very  upset.  This  is  a  nightmare  to 
enforce  and  what  you  are  enforcing  is 
those  families  who  have  schoolchildren 
who  are  on  this  so-called  "thrifty  food 
plan."  which  is  not  a  very  lavish  plan, 
would  simply  have  deducted  from  their 
allotment  the  equivalent  of  whatever  the 
school  lunches  were. 

I  think  it  is  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  to  try  to  cut  down  on  abuses  of  the 
food  stamp  program  by  worrying  about 
what  growing  kids  at  school  eat. 

I  think  the  Agriculture  Committee  did 
the  proper  thing  by  rejecting  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  I  always  bleed  for  bu- 
reaucrats when  they  administer  a  law 
that  saves  taxpayers  $63  million  a  year. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  may  think 
the  committee  did  the  right  thing  by 
leaving  the  program  that  way,  but  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  does  not. 

As  far  as  the  difficulty  of  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  it  is  a  simple  formula 
computation,  not  at  all  beyond  the  ability 
of  most  midlevel  bureaucrats,  and  I 
think  they  could  absorb  the  intricacies 
of  that  process  to  administer  it  without 
great  difficulty. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  cannot  pose  it  in  a 
question. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  How  much  time  does 
*.he  Senator  wanf 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  such  time  as  the  Senator 
from  Montana  desires. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  sim- 
ply state  that  we  could  not,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, determine  any  such  sum  of  money 
that  could  conceivably  be  attributed  to 
this  proposal. 

We  discussed  this  at  length  with  all 
sorts  of  State  officials  and  all  sorts  of 
school  officials,  and  we  simply  could  not 
put  that  type  of  money  to  the  amend- 
ment at  all. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
mv  time  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
with  one  final  statement. 

The  estimate  I  used  came  from  the 
Budget  Committee  and  that  is  the  figure 
that  the  Budget  Committee  used  in  their 
estimate  of  possible  savings. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mamder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

tT    AMENDMENT    NO.     1100 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
CXXVI 708— Part  9 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1100. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On   page   3,   line   2.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  the  following: 

":  Provided  fuiiher.  That  funds  appropri- 
ated herein  shall  not  be  available  to  pay 
any  benefits  to  any  individual  or  household 
unless  all  educational  loans  on  which  pay- 
ment Is  deferred:  grants,  fellowships,  schol- 
arships, and  veterans  educational  benefits 
used  for  the  payment  of  tuition  and  manda- 
tory fees  at  any  educational  institution  of 
higher  learning:  and  all  housing  subsidies  In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to  payments  made 
by  an  outside  party  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  household,  are  included  as  income 
when  determining  the  eligibility  of  such  In- 
dividual or  household  to  participate  in  the 
Food  Stamp  Program  " 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  again 
this  am.endment  is  another  on  the  list  of 
possible  savings,  and  I  just  picked  three 
out  of  that  whole  list,  and  I  have  not 
recited  these  three  excerpts  as  I  present- 
ed the  amendment  as  to  the  savings  that 
could  be  made  in  the  administration  of 
this  program. 

I  have  furnished  the  managers  of  the 
bill  with  a  copy  of  this  amendment  so 
that  we  might  save  the  time  by  not 
reading  it. 

But  this  simply  deals  with  the  eligibil- 
ity criteria  for  those  who  receive  food 
stamps  and  require  some  items  of  in- 
come which  they  have  to  be  included  in 
the  calculation  of  their  income  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  they  are  eligible. 
After  all,  I  think  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who  pay  the 
taxes  to  support  this  program  are  en- 
titled to  have  the  knowledge  that  the 
recipients  of  the  food  stamps  do  not 
have  sufficient  income  to  pay  for  the 
food  themselves. 

So  these  items  of  income  which  go 
into  their  household  income,  which  are 
now  excluded  under  the  regulations,  un- 
der my  amendment  would  be  included 
in  household  income.  It  would  include 
deferred  loans,  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, grants,  and  veterans  educational 
benefits  used  for  tuition  and  mandatory 
fees  as  a  part  of  income  and  there  is,  if 
this  were  done,  an  approximate  savings 
of  at  least  $40  million  annually  or  $13.3 
miUion  over  4-month  period  of  the 
supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  deals  with  student  loans  and 
other  benefits  provided  for  a  specific 
purpose. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  S.  1309,  which 
we  voted  on  an  hour  ago  or  so,  elimi- 
nates most  students  from  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  only  students  who 
still  would  be  eligible  under  the  terms 
of  S.  1309  are  disabled  students;  stu- 
dents under  18  or  over  60,  those  who  al- 


ready work,  such  as  a  student  who  works 
full-time  and  supports  a  family  and 
goes  to  school  at  night;  and  welfare  re- 
cipients enrolled  in  school  under  the 
work  incentive  program,  so  that  they 
can  get  jobs  and  get  off  welfare. 

The  McClure  amendment  would  count 
as  income  that  portion  of  a  student  loan 
that  goes  for  tuition  for  these  disabled 
and  other  few  students  who  re.Tiain 
eligible. 

As  for  the  other  parts  of  the  amend- 
ment, when  educational  benefits  like 
scholarships  or  veterans  benefits  for  tui- 
tion and  fees  are  provided,  they  are 
properly  excluded  as  income  since  they 
cannot  be  used  by  the  recipient  for  his 
living  expenses. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 

Pursuant  to  the  previous  order,  the 
Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
first  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  Chair  will  advise  that  this  rollcall 
IS  a  15 -minute  rollcall  and  the  next  two 
rollcalls  will  be  10-minute  roUcalls 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  lUP  No  1098i  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr 
Bradley)  .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston  I.  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii 'Mr.  Inouye'.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff) 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr. 
Williams'    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Pell'  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr  STEVENS  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  <Mr 
HtJMPHREY) ,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr 
Jepsen'.  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr  Pressleri  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker  >  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  has  not 
voted  who  wishes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  armotmced — yeas  35, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  139  Leg.] 
YEAS— 36 


Armstrong 

Hiatch 

Pryor 

Baker 

Hnvakawa 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Helms 

Schw«lker 

Boren 

HoUlnKS 

Slmpion 

Boschwltz 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Byrd. 

Lexalt 

Stevens 

Harry  F.Jr 

Long 

Thurmond 

Cc-hran 

Lufcar 

Tower 

Cohen 

McClure 

Wallop 

E''On 

Morgan 

Warner 

Oarn 

Nunn 

Young 

CJoldwater 

Proxmlr« 

Zorlnsky 
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NAYS— 52 


\fpr.^pnbftum 


Dole 
Domenlcl 


Jepsen 
Leahy 


Randolph 
Riegle 


Glenn 
Gravel 


Levin 
Long 


Percy 
Pryor 
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Roth 
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NAYS— 52 

Baucus 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Bayb 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bellmon 

Gravel 

Nelson 

Blden 

Han 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Burdick 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Byrd.  pobert 

C.  Heinz 

Rlegle 

Cluifee 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

CbUes 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Church 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Culver 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stevenson 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Stewart 

Dole 

Mai;nuson 

Stone 

Domenlct 

Malhlas 

Talmadge 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Durkln 

McGovern 

Ea^eton 

Melcher 
NOT  VOTINO— 

12 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Cannon 

Jepsen 

Riblcoff 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Humphrey 

Pell 

Williams 

So  Mr.  McClcre's  amendment  (UP 
No.  1093 >  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  next  vote  will  be 
a  10-minute  rollcall  vote  on  Senator 
McClure's  second  amendment,  lUP  No. 
1099). 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  annoimce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon",  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Cranston  I .  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  'Mr.  Inouye >,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kennedy*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr  Ribicoff), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Williams)    are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr  Peld  is  absent 
on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  'Mr.  Pell'  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  .  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota 'Mr.  Pressler).  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who  have 
not  voted  who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No  140  Leg.] 


TEAS — 30 


Armnrong 

OoHwater 

Baker 

Hatch 

Be'lmon 

Havakawa 

Bentsen 

He'ms 

Boren 

Rollings 

Bosch  wltz 

Johnston 

Byrd, 

Kassebaum 

Harry F,  Jr. 

La^ftlt 

Church 

Luear 

Cohen 

McClure 

a«m 

Percy 

Baucus 
Bayh 
Blden 
Bumi>en 


ProTmlre 

Roth 

Schwetker 

S'mpson 

Stennls 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Young 


NATS— 88 

Burdick  Cochran 

Bvrd.  Robert  C  Culver 

Chafee  Danforth 

Chllea  DeConclnl 


Dole 

Jepsen 

Randolph 

Domenlct 

Leahy 

Rlegle 

Durenberger 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Durkin 

Long 

Sasser 

Eagleton 

Magnuson 

Schmitt 

Exon 

Mathlas 

Stafford 

Ford 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Glenn 

McGovern 

Stevenson 

Gravel 

Melcher 

Stewart 

Hart 

Metzenbaum 

Stone 

Hatfield 

Morgan 

Talmadge 

Hefiin 

Moynlhan 

Tsongas 

Heinz 

Nelson 

Warner 

Huddleston 

Nunn 

Zorinsky 

Jackson 

Packwood 

Javlts 

Pryor 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Fell 

Williams 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  'UP 
No.  10991  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  third  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  will  be  subject 
to  a  10-minute  vote.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston',  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii (Mr.  Inouye ),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Ribicoff). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Williams)   are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rh(x3e  Island  'Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land 'Mr.  Peld  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  '  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey', the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
'Mr.  PRESSLER',  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Stone).  Is  there  any  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  not  voted  who  wishes 
to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  141  Leg.] 

TEAS — 46 

Armstrong 

Evon 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Garn 

Roth 

Bellmon 

Goldwater 

Sasser 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Schwelker 

Blden 

Hatch 

Simpson 

Boren 

Havakawa 

Stafford 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Stennls 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Stevens 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Stewart 

Harry  F  ,  Jr. 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Church 

Laralt 

Tower 

Cochran 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Cohen 

McClure 

Warner 

Danforth 

Morgan 

Young 

DeConclnl 

Nunn 

Zorinsky 

Dole 

Packwood 
NATS— 42 

Baucus 

Chafee 

Durenberger 

Bayh 

Chiles 

Durkln 

Burdick 

Culver 

Eagleton 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Domenlcl 

Ford 

Glenn 

Levin 

Percy 

Gravel 

Long 

Pryor 

Hatneld 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Heflln 

Maihias 

Rlegle 

Heinz 

Matsunaga 

Serbanes 

Huddleston 

McGovern 

Schmitt 

Jackson 

Melcher 

Stevenson 

Javlts 

Metzenbaum 

Stone 

Jepsen 

Moynlhan 

Talmadge 

Leahy 

Nelson 

Tsongas 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Cranston 

Pell 

WUlliuna 

Humphrey 

Pressler 

So  Mr.  McClure's  amendment  'UP 
No.  11 00 1  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1096 

.Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  tabling  motion  failed  by 
26  to  61.  I  see  no  point  to  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Senate  Appropriation 
Committee's  fiscal  year  1980  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  which  includes 
S3  billion  in  increase  funding  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

This  program  has  been  a  vital  link  in  a 
chain  that  has  changed  the  quality  of 
life  for  many  Americans.  Our  Nation 
through  this  and  other  programs  is  lead- 
ing the  world  in  its  attempts  to  eliminate 
hunger  at  home  and  abroad.  The  import- 
ance and  viability  of  this  program  has 
been  attested  to  both  bv  studies  con- 
ducted by  several  of  our  Nation's  leading 
educational  institutions  and  individual 
citizens. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1309, 
the  food  stamp  authorization  bill.  This 
legislation  removed  ^ne  food  stamp  au- 
thorization cap  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982.  Today  the  Senate  is  being  asked  to 
reaffirm  its  earlier  decision.  The  food 
stamp  program  is  a  very  expensive  pro- 
gram, but  the  fight  against  hunger  and 
malnutrition  is  a  fight  that  must  also 
be  measured  in  human  terms.  Americans 
should  not  be  deprived  of  sufficient  food 
to  meet  their  nutritional  needs  unless 
there  is  no  other  way. 

Today,  our  Nation  is  facing  an  eco- 
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nomic  crisis  which  will  result  in  increased 
levels  of  unemployment.  Many  unem- 
ployed families  may  be  without  the  eco- 
nomic means  to  meet  their  daily  nutri- 
tional needs.  Given  this  reality  it  would 
be  imprudent  for  the  Senate  not  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  necessary  to  insure 
the  continuation  of  this  program. 

For  those  who  express  concern  over 
the  increase  in  food  stamp  recipients 
which  will  occur  during  the  remaining 
months  of  fiscal  year  1980.  I  call  their 
attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
recipients  are  workers  who  have  been 
temporarily  laid  off.  Such  individuals 
have  supported  this  program  through 
their  tax  dollars  and  should  not  be  de- 
prived of  Its  benefits  in  their  time  of 
need. 

Mr.  President,  many  households  will 
begin  to  experience  significant  nutri- 
tional difficulties  if  this  bill  is  not 
adopted.  These  households  will  be  forced 
to  make  the  impossible  choice  between 
health  care  needs  and  shelter  costs  on 
the  one  hand  and  decent  food  on  the 
other.  This  choice  is  no  choice.  This  bill 
is  not  without  its  costs— but  the  costs  of 
not  adopting  it  are  much  higher  in  terms 
of  human  suffering  and  nutritional  dep- 
rivation. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr,  President,  I 
strongly  support  House  Joint  Resolution 
545,  the  food  stamp  supplemental,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  act  swiftly  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide the  additional  $3  billion  necessary 
to  maintain  the  food  stamp  program  at 
current  levels  through  this  fiscal  year. 
Without  the  additional  funds,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  will  order  all  States 
to  cut  off  food  stamp  benefits  on  June  1. 
1980.  If  Congress  does  not  act  quickly 
to  approve  this  legislation,  food  stamp 
benefits  to  an  estimaled  21  million  Amer- 
icans will  be  terminated. 

More  than  a  decade  ago,  the  United 
States  declared  war  on  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. Since  then,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  become  a  vital  element  in 
the  Federal  and  State  programs  of  as- 
sistance to  low-income  households:  food 
stamp  households  have  an  average  in- 
come level  of  approximately  $320  per 
month. 

Mr,  President,  food  prices  have  risen 
32  percent  since  1977— far  beyond  the 
13-percent  rise  projected  in  the  author- 
izing legislation.  In  that  year  unemploy- 
ment was  predicted  to  reach  a  level  of 

5.7  percent  by  1980.  Today's  estimates 
indicate  that  unemployment  will  reach 

6.8  percent.  The  Consumer  Price  Index 
shows  that  during  the  last  4  years  prices 
for  other  basic  necessities  such  as  fuel, 
housing,  and  medical  care  have  risen  ap- 
proximately 34  percent.  Though  most 
Americans  spend  60  percent  of  their  in- 
come on  these  necessities,  the  poor  must 
spend  90  percent.  These  factors  have 
substantially  contributed  to  the  25-per- 
cent increase  in  the  levels  of  participa- 
tion in  the  food  stamp  program  since 
1977. 

Local  food  banks  and  States  will  not 
be  able  to  absorb  the  $3  billion  loss  that 
will  occur  If  the  supplemental  legislation 
is  not  approved  and  benefits  are  not  pro- 
vided at  current  levels.  The  economv  will 


lose  millions  of  dollars  in  each  month 
that  food  stamps  are  not  issued. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  sig- 
nificant costs  incurred  within  the  food 
stamp  program  are  due  to  fraud  and 
wasteful  administration  in  the  program. 
These  problems  must  be  resolved.  Legis- 
lation to  reauthorize  the  program  has 
been  introduced  with  provisions  that 
address  these  issues.  In  addition,  the 
fiscal  year  1981  budget  request  has  in- 
corporated several  measures  to  respond 
to  these  problems. 

Today  we  must  act  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  food  stamp  benefits 
through  this  fiscal  year.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues once  again  to  join  with  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation  in  the  hope 
that  we  will  soon  win  both  the  war 
against  inflation  and  the  war  against 
hunger.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  furtlier  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 
Mr   BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having   been   read  the  third   time,   the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pa.ss?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  'Mr. 
Bradley  > .  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon',   the  Senator   from   California 
'Mr.  Cranston  I.  the  Senator  from  Ha- 
waii   'Mr.   Inouye ).   the   Senator   from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy',  the  Sen- 
ator  from    Arkansas    'Mr.  Ppyori,   the 
Senator   from   Connecticut    'Mr.    Ribi- 
coff i  .  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
'Mr.  WILLIAMS'   are  necessarily  absent. 
I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Peld  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
'Mr.  Peld  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  'Mr.  Bradley)  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Humphrey  <  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  Weicker  1  are  necessarilv 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  wishing  to  vote  who  has  not 
voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  70 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  142  Leg.) 
TEAS — 70 

Danforth 

DeConclnl 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Durktn 

Eagleton 

Exon 


Baker 

Burdick 

Baucus 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Bayh 

Chafee 

Bellmon 

Chiles 

Bentsen 

Church 

Blden 

Cochran 

Boren 

Cohen 

Bumpers 

Culver 

Ford 

Long 

Both 

Glenn 

Magnuson 

Sarbanes 

Gri<vel 

Mathlas 

Sasser 

Hart 

Matsunaga 

Schmitt 

Hatfield 

McCJovern 

Schwelker 

Heflin 

Melcher 

Stafford 

Heinz 

Metzenbaum 

Stevens 

Holllngs 

Morgan 

Stevenson 

Huddleston 

Moynlhan 

Stewart 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Stone 

Javlts 

Nunn 

Talmadge 

Jepsen 

Packwood 

Tsongas 

Johnston 

Percy 

Warner 

Kassebaum 

Pressler 

Young 

Leahy 

Ran  lolph 

Levin 

Riegle 

NATS— 18 

Armstrong 

Hayakawa 

Stennls 

Boschwitz 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Byrd. 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Harry  F..  Jr 

Lugar 

Wallop 

Garn 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

CJold  water 

Proxmlre 

Hatch 

Simpson 

NOT  VOTING — 11 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Ribicoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Weicker 

Oranston 

Pell 

Williams 

Humphrey 

Pryor 

So  the  resolution  'HJ.  Res.  545),  as 

amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  make 
any  necessary  technical  and  clerical  cor- 
rections in  the  engrossment  of  the  Senate 
amendments  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
545. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  545.  request  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr 
Stennis.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr  Robert  C 
Byrd.  Mr.  Bayh,  Mr  Chiles,  Mr  Bur- 
dick. Mr  Sasser.  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr, 
Leahy,  Mr.  Bellmon.  Mr.  Young.  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  Garn,  and  Mr  Schmitt 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Senate  acted  to  insure  that 
food  stamp  benefits  are  not  jeopardized 
Earlier,  with  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  S.  1309.  the  food  stamp  au- 
thorization bill,  the  Senate  agreed  to 
raise  the  spending  ceiling  on  the  pro- 
gram, which  is  needed  because  higher 
unemployment  has  resulted  m  a  larger 
number  of  eligible  recipients,  and  be- 
cause of  the  rismg  cost  of  food 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  .'Agriculture  Committee  'Mr. 
Talmadge'  for  his  efforts  to  expedite  this 
matter.  This  program  is  an  important 
one  which  the  chairman  and  his  commit- 
tee have  refined  and  improved  through 
their  diligent  work   I  also  commend  Mr 

Hoi  LINGS. 

House  Joint  Resolution  545  provides 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  year 
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1980.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  food 


of  his  voicing  opposition  to  Soviet  dogma. 


then  disregarded  and  the  economy  went  on 
to  a  barter  basis. 
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painful  an  experience  as  the  beneficiaries.  He  In  the  past  Volcker  had  been  criticized  for      power.  The  combined  effect  of  inflation,  the 

can,  of  course,  explain  that  Pacific  Telephone      conservative  rhetoric  while  the  money  print-     progressive  tax  system,  and  Increased  social 
is  still  oaving  the  $600  annual  interest,  and      me  Dresses  rolled    But  now.  with  the  supply     security  payments  have  decimated  the  mid- 
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1980.  Because  of  the  urgency  of  the  food 
stamp  funding  situation,  funding  for  the 
food  stamp  program  was  split  off  from 
the  larger  supplemental  and  provided  for 
in  this  resolution. 

The  food  needs  of  more  than  21  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  nationwide  are  depend- 
ent upon  this  urgent  supplemental.  In 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  22,000 
beneficiaries  are  counting  on  approval  of 
this  resolution  so  that  they  may  be  as- 
sured of  receiving  the  important  benefits 
which  are  provided  by  the  food  stamp 
program. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Agriculture 
'Mr.  Eagleion'  and  the  rankmg  minor- 
ity member  on  that  subcommittee  <Mr. 
Bellmon>  for  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  they  handled  this  measure  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  yesterday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Magnuson  and  Mr. 
YoxrsG.  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  full  committee,  are  to  be 
commended  as  well  for  the  support  they 
lent  to  efforts  to  get  this  urgent  supple- 
mental reported  as  quickly  as  possible. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AAAS     CRITICIZES    SOVIET     UNION 
FOR    TREATMENT     OF    SAKHAROV 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  again  wish  to  recognize  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  Following  the  association's  re- 
cent endorsement  of  U.S.  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Convention,  the  group 
made  another  bold  announcement  for 
freedom.  This  time  the  AAAS  criticized 
the  Soviet  Union  for  its  treatment  of 
vocal  dissident  and  Nobel  Prize  winner 
Dr.  Andrei  Sakharov. 

The  association  sent  the  following  suc- 
cinct telegram  to  the  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  Anatoliy  Dobrynin: 

As  Officers  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  we  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  recent  actions  taken 
against  Andrei  Sakharov  These  actions  will 
undoubtealy  undermine  the  spirit  of  coop- 
eration which  underlies  scientific  exchange 
between  our  two  countries,  and  will  further 
divide  our  nations  at  a  time  when  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  preserve  a  stratei^ 
of  pesc«ftil  cooperation. 

The  exile  of  Professor  Sakharov  deprives 
the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  world 
of  a  brilliant  voice  In  support  of  mutual 
understanding  and  the  defense  of  human 
freedom.  We  strongly  urge  that  he  be  pro- 
tected   from    further    harassment. 

The  message  was  brief  and  reasonable. 
But  it  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the 
Soviets'  maltreatment  of  a  man  whose 
crime  has  been  to  soeak  what  he  believes. 
He  has  spoken  truths  that  do  not  fit  the 
mold  of  official  truth  in  the  Kremlin. 

The  internal  exile  and  isolation  of  Dr. 
Sakharov  extends  beyond  the  muzzling 


of  his  voicing  opposition  to  Soviet  dogma. 
Just  as  Russian  leaders  have  squelched 
Sakharov  from  expressing  his  political 
opinion,  so  they  have  cut  him  off  entirely 
from  his  scientific  endeavors.  He  is  per- 
mitted neither  to  express  his  conscience 
nor  continue  his  physics  research. 

I  applaud  the  stand  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
has  taken  in  the  defense  of  freedom.  I 
find  the  announcement  the  perfect  com- 
plement to  the  association  s  endorsement 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  With  the 
two  proclamations,  the  association  has 
both  pointed  out  an  abuse  of  freedom 
today  and  pointed  to  a  potential  safe- 
guard of  freedom  for  tomorrow — the 
Genocide  Convention.  I  join  the  AAAS 
in  urging  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Geno- 
cide Convention. 


THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  CREDIT 
COLLAPSE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  action  of  May  8. 
1980,  was  yet  another  blow  to  the  bond 
market — a  market  that  virtually  col- 
lapsed a  few  weeks  earlier  when  interest 
rates  were  sharply  escalating.  The  Fed's 
move  to  stem,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
recent  drop  in  interest  rates  resulted  in 
a  sharp  decline  in  long-term  bond  prices. 

Mr.  President,  the  strength  of  the 
market  for  these  long-term  bonds  is 
critical  to  every  facet  of  our  Nation's 
domestic  productivity  and  equally  im- 
portant to  our  American  position  in  the 
international  monetary  arena.  An 
article,  titled  'The  Great  American 
Credit  Collapse,"  which  was  published  in 
the  April  5,  1980,  issue  of  the  New  Re- 
public, provides  excellent  perspective  and 
insight  regarding  the  bond  market  and 
other  related  credit  problems  of  recent 
months.  The  author  of  the  article  is  Wil- 
liam J.  Quirk,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  Professor  Quirk  points 
to  the  situation  of  recent  months  when 
the  bond  market  collapsed  because  no 
amount  of  interest  would  induce  the 
lender  to  part  with  his  money  for  a 
promise  to  repay  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  Rather  than  in  years,  repayment 
now  must  be  promised  in  days.  The  long- 
term  lender  has  lost  confidence  in  the 
stabihty  of  the  dollar  in  which  he  will 
be  repaid.  Without  confidence  in  the  dol- 
lar, the  long-term  bond  market  cannot 
exist.  Foreigners  stopped  taking  dollars 
in  the  late  1970's.  In  1980  Americans  are 
following  suit. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  indeed  a  critical 
situation  and  one  that  requires  our  most 
serious  consideration.  In  order  to  share 
Professor  Quirk's  excellent  article  with 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Great  American  CREorr  Collapse 
(By  William  J.  Quirk) 

Every  Inflationary  spiral  contains  within 
it  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
German  inflation  of  1923  topped  out  when 
farmers  refused  to  exchange  their  produce 
for  any  amount  of  paper  marks.  Money  was 


then  disregarded  and  the  economy  went  on 
to  a  barter  basis. 

Over  the  past  few  weeks,  the  bond  market 
has  collapsed  with  a  sickening  thud,  the 
victim  of  escalating  Interest.  Since  June  1979 
the  value  of  outstanding  bonds  has  dropped 
25  percent,  a  dollar  loss  of  about  $500  billion. 
By  comparison.  In  1929  we  called  It  a  de- 
pression when  the  stock  market  In  October 
and  November  lost  $23  billion  Today  all  the 
major  banks,  If  they  had  to  value  their  bond 
portfolios  at  current  market  rates,  would  be 
insolvent  The  bond  market,  which  annually 
raises  $40  billion  for  business,  Is  practically 
at  dead  stop.  Respected  conservative  econo- 
mists speak  of  a  "national  emergency."  The 
federal  goverrunent  Itself,  owner  of  the  print- 
ing press,  must  pay  16  percent  to  borrow 
money.  The  debt  service  on  the  national  debt. 
of  which  $450  billion  must  be  rolled  over 
each  year,  will  consequently  climb  to  disas- 
trous levels.  Felix  Ronatyn,  noting  "chaos  In 
the  credit  markets,"  warns  that  the  US  Is  In 
a  "slide  towards  bankruptcy  '  Today  paper 
money  doesn't  count.  These  facts  obviously 
describe  a  financial  collapse — a  point  already 
becoming  clear  to  the  worker  reading  about 
20  percent  Inflation  while  getting  an  eight 
percent  raise. 

The  bond  market  collapsed  when  no 
amount  of  Interest  would  Induce  the  lender 
to  part  with  his  money  for  a  promise  to  repay 
at  some  time  In  the  future.  Repayment  now 
must  be  promised  In  days,  not  years — 90 
days.  180  days,  and  270  days  are  common 
periods.  The  long-term  lender  has  lost  con- 
fidence In  the  stability  of  the  dollar  In  which 
he  will  be  repaid.  Interest  Is  the  investor's 
return  for  the  use  of  his  money  but  can't 
protect  him  against  repayment  of  his  loan  In 
funny  money  Without  confidence  in  ths 
dollar  the  long-term  bond  market  cannot 
exist  Foreigners  stopped  taking  dollars  la 
the  late  1970s  In  1980  Americans  are  fol- 
lowing suit. 

Many  Individuals,  of  course,  have  played 
this  game  from  the  other  side — undertaking 
heavy  mortgage  obligations  In  the  expecta- 
tion of  repaying  In  cheap  dollars.  So  It  Is 
not  too  surprising  If  the  people  being  repaid 
with  cheap  dollars  have  had  enough.  Like 
the  German  farmers.  Investors  have  refused 
to  exchange  a  known  value — the  current 
worth  of  a  dollar — for  something  unknown, 
namely  the  value  of  a  dollar  five  or  10  or  20 
years  from  now.  Infiatlon.  by  definition,  de- 
stroys all  long-term  obligations.  The  long- 
term  fixed  interest  bond  Is  totally  dependent 
upon  a  stable  currency.  For  example,  take  a 
rosy  view  and  assume  that  Inflation  goes 
along  at  a  steady  and  cool  rate  of  10  percent 
per  year  Assume  a  $10,000  20-year  bond  due 
in  the  year  2000:  simply  to  preserve  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  original  capital  the 
lender  would  have  to  be  paid  back  $67,276 
In  the  year  2000  The  lender  requires  that 
amount  to  recover  the  original  principal;  it 
does  not  Include  any  return  for  the  use  of 
his  money  and  related  credit  risk. 

As  Interest  rates  Lncreswe  the  bond  oiwner 
gets  to  watch  the  value  of  his  capital  go 
down.  Higher  Interest  rates  mean  lower  bond 
prices.  In  less  than  a  year  Treasury  bonds 
have  lost  30  percent  of  their  value — Tresisury 
9'bS  of  May  15.  2009,  sold  last  May  at  par 
($100),  are  trading  now  about  $70.  IBM's 
25-year  9^i  percent  del)entures  issued  last 
October  are  down  to  76.5  percent  of  their 
face  value.  A  trustee  who  bought  a  Pacific 
Telephone  bond  In  1967  would  have  lost 
more  than  half  his  principal  by  1980:  Pacific 
Telephone's  35-year  six  percent  debentures 
issued  In  1967  at  $100  are  down  to  around 
$47  today.  This  Is  a  severe  loss  Indeed  on 
what  was  traditionally  viewed  as  an  Invest- 
ment for  those  who  should  take  no  chances — 
pensioners,  widows,  and  orphans. 

A  trustee  who  must  report  such  capital 
devastation  to  his  beneficiaries  is  in  for  as 
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painful  an  experience  as  the  beneficiaries.  He 
can,  of  course,  explain  that  Pacific  Telephone 
Is  still  paying  the  $600  annual  interest,  and 
if  the  trust  holds  the  bonds  until  2000,  Pa- 
cific Telephone  will  surely  repay  the  original 
$10,000.  Hp  can  give  no  asssurance,  however, 
that  the  SICOOO  In  the  year  2000  will  buy  a 
salami  sanuwlch. 

Of  course  most  trustees  never  intended  to 
hold  a  bond  until  its  maturity  in  the  distant 
future.  Who  would  Invest  in  a  secvu-lty  not 
due  until  2020  which  might  be  well  beyond 
the  expected  lifetime  of  its  purchaser?  The 
trustee  always  thought  that  he  could  sell  a 
bond  for  close  to  its  face  value  if  money 
was  needed  to  send  a  child  to  college,  for 
example.  The  bond  could  be  sold  in  the 
secondary  market  for  about  what  he  paid — 
assuming,  of  course,  that  Interest  rates  re- 
mained reasonably  stable. 

What  will  the  trustee  do  next  time  to 
protect  himself?  He  may  Invest  in  a  money 
market  fund.  Virtually  unknown  five  years 
!igo,  these  funds  have  become  a  haven  for 
scared  money.  Essentially  a  high-interest 
bank  account,  the  funds  now  total  $60 
bUllon — including  an  addition  of  $6  8  billion 
in  February  and  $7.9  billion  In  January.  The 
funds  invest  largely  in  short-term  federal 
notes,  commercial  paper,  and  certificates  of 
deposit.  Their  appeal  to  the  Investor  is  de- 
fensive. All  obligations  are  short  term;  the 
investor  stays  current  with  short-term  In- 
terest rates  and  is  free  to  withdraw  his  capi- 
tal at  will. 

Europeans  always  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  American  long-term  bond.  To  them 
seven  years  is  considered  long  term  and  float- 
ing or  variable  Interest  rates  are  used  But 
for  the  last  100  years  the  United  States  has 
fimded  its  private  and  public  growth  with 
long-term  (20  to  40  years)  flxed-lnterest 
bonds.  The  stock  market,  while  glamorous, 
has  been  relatively  trivial  as  a  source  of 
funds.  The  due  date  of  a  long-term  bond, 
say  2020.  Is  far  in  the  future.  A  great  deal  of 
change  would  be  expected  even  in  a  funda- 
mentally sound  society.  Only  the  United 
States  has  had  the  moral,  political,  and 
financial  stability  necessary  to  pull  off  such 
arrangements. 

Would  American  bonds  modeled  after 
European  standards  sell?  Say  a  seven-year 
term  with  variable  Interest,  attractive  call 
provisions  and,  perhaps,  convertible  to  com- 
mon stock.  Are  we  Just  In  a  creative  lull 
before  someone  comes  up  with  the  innova- 
tion that  will  permit  the  system  to  clear  the 
overhang  and  go  forward?  Perhaps  so,  but 
there  will  be  serious  differences  that  impair 
productivity.  A  company,  if  It  can  only  se- 
cure short-term  financing,  must  hesitate  be- 
fore making  a  long-term  investment.  Play- 
ing roulette  with  financing  costs  has  obvious 
dangers. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  bond  market 
collapse  was  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Vol- 
cker's  statement  of  October  6.  1979.  Volcker 
had  JuBt  returned  from  the  IMF  meeting 
In  Belgrade  determined  to  buck  up  the  fad- 
ing dollar  on  International  exchanges.  For- 
mer chairman  Miller's  First  Annual  Fall  Dol- 
lar Rescue  (November  1978)  had  by  this 
time  completely  run  out  of  steam.  Touted  at 
the  time  as  strong  medicine  likely  to  Induce 
a  recession,  it  was  necessary,  Miller  said,  to 
save  the  dollar.  Many,  in  1980,  could  not 
even  recall  the  first  rescue  attempt,  much 
less  any  strong  medicine.  But  this  time  It 
was  different.  The  problem,  as  Volcker  saw 
It,  was  that  Americans  were  treating  credit 
like  gasoline:  no  matter  how  much  the  price 
was  raised,  they  continued  to  use  about  the 
same  amount.  The  only  solution  was  to  ra- 
tion it.  Volcker  adopted  the  currently  fash- 
ionable monetarist  philosophy  and  imposed 
stiff  reserve  requirements  on  the  banks.  The 
money  supply  was  kept  under  a  hand  firm 
enough  to  please  Milton  Friedman 


In  the  past  Volcker  had  been  criticized  for 
conservative  rhetoric  while  the  money  print- 
ing presses  rolled  But  now,  with  the  supply 
fixed — and  demand  fueled  by  continuing  in- 
flationary expectations — the  squeeze  was  on 
and  the  price  of  money  went  right  through 
the  roof.  Predictably,  the  first  victims  of  the 
get-tough  policy  were  the  holders  of  the 
$2,000  billion  worth  of  outstanding  bonds 
whose  capital  melted  as  interest  rates  rose 
to  20  percent.  Volcker  had  promised  that 
interest  rates  would  decline  as  his  meas- 
ures took  hold,  "whatever  the  Initial  impact 
on  interest  rates."  But  he  never  promised 
when  they  would  come  down  or  what  would 
come  down  with  them. 

The  next  victim  was  the  stock  market 
since  historically,  the  bond  and  stock  mar- 
kets move  together  Besides  why  pay  a 
brokerage  commission  to  invest  In  a  blue 
chip  stock  yielding  a  seven  percent  return 
when  you  can  invest  in  a  no-load  money 
market  fund  yielding  13  or  14  or  15  percent 
and  have  relative  safety  of  principal  and 
free  checking  to  boot? 

Internationally,  the  Volcker  policy  has  suc- 
cessfully strengthened  the  dollar  Europeans 
have  been  impressed  by  the  Feds  resolve. 
But  how  much  more  domestic  carnage  will  be 
tolerated  for  this  goal  seems  questionable. 
Politically,  the  choice  of  bondholders  as  pri- 
mary victims  was  brilliant.  Bonds  are  held  by 
a  narrow  and  wealthy  group  of  individuals 
and  institutions  Probably  every  non-bond- 
holder would  agree  that  they  are  a  perfect 
group  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fight  against 
Inflation  But  as  the  ripples  go  out  all  will 
be  affected  and  the  president's  free  ride  on 
the  inflation  train  will  come  to  an  end.  Also, 
the  institutions  involved  are  very  powerful. 
Government  and  the  Federal  Reserve  exist  to 
help  them,  not  hurt  them. 

The  president's  free  ride  is  not  shared  by 
people  who  are  forced  to  sell  their  homes  In 
the  current  housing  market  Caught  in  the 
middle  of  a  bursting  housing  bubble,  home- 
sellers  are  an  additional  group  of  victims,  as 
incredible  interest  costs  have  virtually  closed 
down  private  sales  of  housing.  The  startling 
fact  Is  that  a  three  percent  Increase  causes 
an  increased  monthly  cost  to  the  buyer  of 
23  percent.  Take  a  $75,000  house  (hardly  a 
palace)  and  a  $15,000  downpayment;  at  12 
percent  the  monthly  mortgage  cost  to  the 
buyer  is  $617.17;  at  15  percent  the  monthly 
cost  is  $758  67.  The  prospective  buyer  has  at 
least  one  good  option — he  can  refuse  to  buy 
The  seller's  options  are  more  but  worse:  he 
can  (1)  lower  the  price  or  (2)  himself  pro- 
vide some  financing  to  the  buyer.  The  second 
option,  its  legal  problems  aside,  puts  the 
seller  into  the  lending  business  with  all  Its 
risks  Just  as  the  country  heads  into  recession. 
Chairman  Volcker's  bubble-pricking  policy 
wins  either  way.  If  the  seller  himself  takes  a 
note  from  the  buyer,  at  least  there  will  be 
no  new  money  sloshing  around  the  economy. 
If  he  lowers  the  price  it  Is  a  clear  win  for 
the  feds. 

On  March  14  President  Carter,  saying  we 
are  in  a  "dangerous  situation  that  calls  for 
urgent  measures."  announced  his  latest  anti- 
inflation  plan.  The  market  had  long  dis- 
counted the  president's  expected  credit  con- 
trols, but  they  were  even  weaker  than  ex- 
pected. Some  limits  on  future  credit  card 
borrowing  do  not  seem  material  to  the  prob- 
lem. In  any  case  the  Fed  Is  doing  atxiut  all 
It  can  to  limit  credit  and.  In  the  absence  of 
foreign  exchange  controls  to  prevent  Euro- 
dollar borrowing,  about  all  that  can  l>e  done 

Consumer  credit,  of  course,  has  provided 
much  of  the  funding  for  Inflation.  Non- 
houslng  consumer  Installment  debt  has 
doubled  In  the  last  four  years — from  $150 
billion  to  $300  billion.  This  Increase  coincides 
with  the  beginning  of  the  real  depression  for 
American  workers,  who  have  each  year  since 
1974  experienced  a  decline  In  real  purchasing 


power  The  combined  effect  of  Inflation,  the 
progressive  tax  system,  and  Increased  social 
security  payments  have  decimated  the  mid- 
dle-class paycheck  Middle-class  taxpayers 
have  risen  into  lofty  tax  brackets  previously 
reserved  for  their  betters  Their  Increased 
borrowinij  has  been  an  obvious  effort  to 
maintain  a  constant  standard  of  living  in  the 
face  of  lower  real  wages 

The  amount  of  debt  In  the  United  States  Is 
stupendous.  Government  debt  Is  $924  bil- 
lion; business  debt  is  $1232  billion:  and 
household  debt  (mortgage  and  Installment) 
is  $1279  billion.  It  may  be  some  comfort  that 
as  a  percentage  of  GNP  the  overall  total  of 
debt  has  slightly  decreased  since  1946.  when 
it  was  155.9  percent,  down  to  145.5  percent  In 
1979.  WTiUe  consistent,  the  figures  are  none- 
theless high — almost  Identical  to  those  In 
1921  to  1929.  Moreover,  the  nature  of  the  debt 
has  changed  sharply.  Government  debt,  sur- 
prisingly enough,  as  a  percentage  of  QNP. 
has  declined  sharply  since  World  War  n  from 
110.5  percent  (1946)  to  39.4  percent  (1979) 
Business  debt  has  risen  from  29  4  percent 
(1946)  to  52.2  percent  (1979).  The  stunning 
increase  has  ta>«en  place  in  household  debt — 
16  percent  ( 1946)   to  53.9  percent  In  1979. 

Is  this  level  of  household  debt  sustainable 
under  any  likely  scenario?  After  Carter's  pro- 
gram fails,  if  the  Fed  keeps  to  its  plan,  we 
must  fall  Into  the  long-awaited  recession 
Because  it  has  been  postponed  so  long,  the 
recession  may  well  be  severe.  Indeed,  a  defla- 
tionary spiral  may  be  as  bard  to  control  as  an 
inflationary  one. 

There  must  be  serious  doubt  about  the 
economic  resilience  of  the  74  million  Ameri- 
can households  Family  income,  extended  by 
recent  borrowing.  Is  taut  as  a  bowstring. 
Two-pavcheck  families  seem  reasonably  pros- 
perous but  cannot  afford  the  loss  of  a  pay- 
check. 

One-naycheck  families  are  already  under 
severe  stress  A  typical  taxpayer  earning  $30.- 
000  immediately  loses  $10,000  to  federal  and 
local  taxes  His  remaining  $1700  per  month 
spendable  income  Is  heavily  encumbered. 
Probably  over  40  percent  will  go  to  debt — 
sav  $400  for  morteaee:  $100  for  car  pay- 
ments; $100  for  department  store  credit:  and 
$100  for  credit  card  payments  His  problems 
are  deeper  than  President  Carter  seems  to 
realize  He  is  left  with  $1000  a  month  to  feed, 
clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  a  middle-class 
family.  The  Fed  .seems  to  think  he  can  make 
it  If  he  exercises  some  self-discipline.  Mayl)e 
he  can't  The  point  Is  that  this  time  the  Fed 
is  deadly  serious  Europeans,  who  have  a  lot 
to  lose,  are  betting  on  that 


THE   NEED  FOR   STRONGER 
U.S.    MILITARY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  a 
succinct  editorial  on  U.S.  military  pre- 
paredness has  been  published  in  the  May 
1980  issue  of  the  OflBcer  magazine,  a 
publication  of  the  Resen  e  Officers  Asso- 
ciation. 

Maj.  Gen.  J  Milnor  Roberts,  executive 
director  of  ROA.  has  authored  a  short 
editorial  entitled  "Come  As  You  Are 
War?" 

He  points  to  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
must  cease  "politics-as-usual"  and  un- 
dertake a  major  rearmament  program  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  one  who  attempted. 
in  recent  years,  to  strengthen  our  de- 
clining defense  posture,  I  heartily  en- 
dorse the  recommendations  of  General 
Roberts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article,  which  appeared  in 
the  May  1980  issue  of  the  Officer  maga- 
zine, be  printed  in  the  Record 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 


it  that   Congress 
companies    more 


enacted   left   the   oil 
than    sufBcient    rev- 


continued  efforts  to  find  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  to  develop  alternative  tech- 
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as    separate,    speculative    Investments,    and      its  ventures  into  a  single  operation  that  will      making  Investments  In  new  technologies  and 
they  publicly  ignored  the  scenarios  laid  out      take  a  total  systems  approach  to  the  market,      new   business   opportunities   in   information 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

"Come  as   You  Ake   War:'" 

No  member  of  Congress  should  be  siir- 
prlsed  when  Informed  that  we  are  III  pre- 
pared to  conduct  conventional  military  op- 
erations either  in  the  NATO  or  the  Persian 
Gulf  areas.  Year  after  year  during  the  70s. 
uniformed  members  of  the  Defense  estab- 
lishment have  warned  the  Congress  of  the 
folly  of  adjusting  military  expenditures  to  fit 
whatever  budget  civilians  in  OMB  decide  Is 
politically  acceptable  The  results  of  this 
extended  policy  are  now  painfully  evident, 
and  the  years  of  relative  neglect  In  weapons 
procurement,  prudent  maintenance  of  in- 
stallations and  some  hardware  items,  plus 
the  pretense  of  a  successful  Volunteer  Army 
have  brought  us  to  a  point  of  peril  greater 
than  December  8,  1941. 

According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown  made  the  following  statement 
about  the  1981  defense  budget  in  a  classified 
hearing: 

"  'The  United  States  has  already  slipped 
Into  a  position  of  relative  inferiority  In  the 
areas  of  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  theater 
nuclear  forces.' 

"The  House  report  notes  that  this  Is  the 
■first  time  that  any  U.S.  government  of- 
ficial hai  ever  made  such  an  admission.'  " 

It  has  been  generally  known  that  we  have 
been  at  a  disadvantage  to  the  Soviets  in 
ground  forces  for  many  years,  and  recently 
o\ir  naval  and  air  posture  has  deteriorated 
vs.  the  USSR. 

We  had  better  not  get  Into  a  "Come  As 
We  Are  War" 'with  the  Soviet    Union  In  1980. 

We  had  better  stop  poUtics-as-usuai  and 
get  on  with  a  major  re-armament  program 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Srst  and  most 
important  responsibility  of  our  government 
Is  to  keep  our  people  free  and  to  preserve 
our  heritage  for  future  generations.  Fooa 
stamps  ($11,000,000,000  in  1980).  et  al,  are 
nice,  but  bread  and  circuses  did  not  sustain 
the  glory  that  was  Rome, 


EXXON'S  NEXT  PREY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wt)uld  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  Senate 
colleagues  a  very  interesting  cover  story 
in  the  April  28  issue  of  Business  Week. 
The  article,  entitled  "Exxon's  Next  Prey: 
IBM  and  Xerox."  documents  that  Exxon, 
one  of  the  country's  largest  energy  cor- 
porations, has  spent  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  over  the  last  few  years  to  launch, 
support  and  now  consolidate  15  separate 
ventures  into  the  growing  ofHce-equip- 
ment  industry.  I  feel  that  the  informa- 
tion revealed  in  this  article  has  impor- 
tant implications  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered by  every  Member  of  this  body. 

A  short  time  ago,  the  Congress  was 
embroiled  in  one  of  the  moet  intensely- 
fought  lobbying  efforts  that  I  have  seen 
in  my  8  years  in  the  Senate.  The  object 
of  that  struggle  was  the  fate  of  billions 
of  dollars  that  would  be  coming  into  the 
treasuries  of  American  oil  companies  over 
the  next  10  years  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
control of  domestic  oil  prices  and  the 
market  manipulations  of  the  OPEC 
cartel. 

During  our  debate  on  the  windfall 
profit  tax.  I  supported  a  strong  tax  as  the 
only  way  to  recapture  for  the  hard- 
pressed  consumer  some  of  the  dollars 
that  they  are  pajrlng  out  for  the  energy 
they  rely  on  for  their  homes  and  their 
Jobs.  I  also  believe  that  the  windfall  prof- 


it that  Congress  enacted  left  the  oil 
companies  more  than  sufficient  rev- 
enues— and  incentives — to  fund  explora- 
tions for  new  oil  and  natural  gas  sources 
and  for  the  development  of  alternative 
energy  sources.  Lobbyists  against  the 
windfall  profit  tax  maintained  that  the 
energy  corporations  needed  the  addi- 
tional revenues  resulting  from  decontrol 
to  invest  in  energy  production  that  could 
protect  this  Nation  from  replays  of 
"energy  crisis." 

Now  we  can  read  in  Business  Week, 
a  highly  respected  national  magazine 
relied  on  by  the  American  business  com- 
munity, that  at  least  one  major  energy 
corporation  is  using  its  massive  profits 
to  move  into  nonenergy  industries.  Let 
me  quote  what  I  see  as  the  heart  of  the 
article: 

For  nine  years.  Exxon  has  been  spending 
venture  capital  funds  to  seed  a  host  of  new 
ideas  In  office  automation  as  well  as  to  find 
new  energy  sources  And  for  nearly  as  long, 
the  Information  processing  Industry  has 
soeculated  about  and  worried  over — what 
Exxon  was  up  to  Until  now.  Exxon  execu- 
tives have  labeled  their  ventures  Into  elec- 
tronics as  separate,  speculative  Investments, 
and  they  publicly  ignored  the  scenarios  laid 
out  by  analysts  of  a  grand  Exxon  plan  for 
assaulting  the  office  market. 

But  the  picture  has  changed  suddenly 
and  dramatically.  The  recent  creation  of 
Exxon  Information  Systems  (EIS),  the  com- 
pany's tightening  grip  on  its  many  little 
start-up  companies,  and  Its  major  drive  to 
recruit  senior  executives  from  other  infor- 
mation processing  companies  has  brought 
this  diversification  activity  out  of  the  closet. 
And  the  oil  giant  Is  finally  confirming  what 
it  alms  to  do:  become  a  major  supplier  of 
advanced  office  systems  and  communications 
networks  within  three  to  five  years. 

This  article  goes  on  to  underline  that 
nearly  all  of  these  Exxon  ventures  have 
operated  often  in  the  red,  relying  on 
Exxon's  oil  and  natural  gas  profits  to 
survive,  and  to  fund  innovation  and  ex- 
pansion. Clearly,  cash  to  back  up  these 
ventures  are  not  a  problem  for  the  par- 
ent corporation,  which  took  in  nearly  $2 
biUion  in  profits  in  the  first  quarter. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  is  not  to 
excoriate  the  Exxon  Corp.  or  its 
managements  for  these  ventures.  The 
company  executives  are  doing  what 
every  business  student  in  this  country 
is  taught  to  do:  Diversifying,  investing 
profits  in  new  and  growing  industries. 
In  ordinary  circumstances,  such  a 
course  of  action  would  be  no  more  than 
sound  business  practice.  But  the  circum- 
stances, given  the  Nation's  energy  situ- 
ation and  imperiled  economy,  are  not 
ordinary,  and  this  course  has  implica- 
tions which  the  U.S.  Senate  is  obliged 
to  consider. 

The  profits  of  Exxon  and  other  energy 
corporations  are  up.  not  because  of  their 
own  business  acumen  and  innovation,  but 
because  of  the  ill-considered  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil  and  natural  gas  prices  in 
conjunction  with  galloping  infiation  and 
the  artificial  hikes  foisted  on  the  world 
by  the  OPEC  cartel.  The  windfall  profit 
tax  was  designed  to  ease  the  injustice  of 
asking  the  American  public  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  when  they  were  not  get- 
ting substantially  more.  E)uring  debate 
on  the  tax,  the  oil  companies  urged  that 
their  excess  profits  were  vital  to  their 


continued  efforts  to  find  new  oil  and  gas 
reserves  and  to  develop  alternative  tech- 
nologies that  could  protect  this  country 
against  the  energy  crises  we  experienced 
in  1975  and  again  last  summer. 

But  trends  such  as  the  one  examined 
in  Business  Week  would  indicate  that  the 
energy  corporations  are  plowing  their  ex- 
cess profits,  not  into  energy  development, 
but  into  unrelated  industries.  This  kind 
of  action  has  negative  effects  on  two 
fronts: 

First,  as  I  have  pointed  out.  it  under- 
cuts the  pursuit  of  alternative  technol- 
ogies and  renewable  energy  resources 
that  this  Nation  not  only  should  have, 
but  must  have,  to  maintain  its  national 
security,  its  independence  in  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  its  economic  stability  over  the 
next  two  decades.  Congress  has  commit- 
ted a  major  portion  of  the  revenues  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax  to  the  funding  of 
research  in  alternative  energy:  it  seems 
that  the  energy  corporations  might  be 
able  to  see  the  need  for  such  develop- 
ment. 

Second,  the  forays  of  energy  corpora- 
tions into  nonenergj-  enterprises  have 
grave  implications  for  every  other  Amer- 
ican industry  in  these  times  of  recession 
and  economic  uncertainty.  Can  we.  in 
conscience,  stand  back  and  allow  the  oil 
companies  to  use  the  excess  profits  they 
have  been  handed  to  compete  with  other 
American  businesses — in  the  case  of  this 
article.  IBM  and  Xerox,  two  of  America's 
largest  enterprises?  In  this  difficult  eco- 
nomic period.  Exxon's  competitors  in  the 
office-equipment  field  point  out,  that  cor- 
poration's greatest  asset  may  well  be  its 
vast  cash  reserve  that  buffers  it  against 
the  uncertainties  of  the  marketplace 
and  enables  the  company  to  buy  its  way 
into  the  market. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
prevent  that  resource  from  being  used 
at  the  expense  of  American  businesses 
and  the  American  consumer.  We  must 
support  measures,  such  as  the  Energy 
Anti-Monopoly  Act.  which  attempt  to  in- 
sure that  the  monetary  resources  the  oil 
companies  garnered  from  their  windfall 
profit  will  be  used  where  they  are  most 
needed — and  where  the  energy  corpora- 
tions said  they  would  use  them — in  en- 
ergy development. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Exxon's  Next  Prey:   IBM  and   Xerox 

Many  people — Including,  perhaps,  some  of 
Exxon  Corp  's  own  employees — would  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  giant  oil  company 
sold  nearly  $200  million  worth  of  office  auto- 
mation equipment  last  year.  With  corporate 
sales  soaring  to  $84.8  billion,  even  Exxon's 
bookkeepers  could  be  forgiven  for  overloolving 
that  kind  of  small  change.  But  this  em- 
bryonic business  might  very  well  represent 
both  the  future  of  the  nation's  largest  energy 
company  and  a  powerful  new  challenge  for 
the  leadership  of  the  burgeoning  information 
processing  industry. 

For  nine  years.  Exxon  has  been  spending 
venture  capital  funds  to  seed  a  host  of  new 
ideas  in  office  automation  as  well  as  to  find 
new  energy  sources.  And  for  nearly  as  long, 
the  information  processing  Industry  has  spec- 
ulated about — and  worried  over — what  Exxon 
was  up  to.  Until  now.  Exxon  executives 
have  labeled  their  ventures  Into  electronics 
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as  separate,  speculative  investments,  and 
they  publicly  ignored  the  scenarios  laid  out 
by  analysts  of  a  grand  Exxon  plan  for  assault- 
ing the  office  market. 

But  the  picture  has  changed  suddenly  and 
dramatically.  The  recent  creation  of  Exxon 
Information  Systems  (EIS),  the  company's 
tightening  grip  on  Its  many  little  startup 
companies,  and  Its  major  drive  to  recruit 
senior  executives  from  other  information 
processing  companies  has  brought  this  di- 
versification activity  out  of  the  closet.  And 
the  oil  giant  Is  finally  confirming  what  It 
alms  to  do:  become  a  major  supplier  of 
advanced  office  systems  and  communications 
networks  within  three  to  five  years.  "We  In- 
tend to  be  the  systems  supplier  to  the  office 
market,"  declares  Hollister  B.  "Ben"  Sykes. 
who  Is  in  charge  of  pulling  these  operations 
together  as  senior  vice-president  of  Exxon 
Enterprises  Inc  ,  the  corporate  parent  of  EIS. 

Such  brash  words  from  a  $200  million 
office  equipment  company  could  easily  be 
taken  for  hype  by  office  equipment  giants 
such  as  International  Business  Machines 
Corp  and  Xerox  Corp.  IBM  earned  $3  billion 
on  revenues  of  $23  billion  last  year,  while 
Xerrix  had  net  profits  of  $5f3  mlillon  on  $7 
billion  In  revenues.  But  when  that  deter- 
mination comes  from  a  company  with  $49.5 
"Dlllfon  in  assets,  1979  net  profits  of  $4.3 
OllUon.  and  sales  that  approach  the  gross 
national  product  of  Mexico,  such  utterances 
take  on  a  more  serious  meaning 

Creating  a  cohesive  organization  out  of 
the  15  independent,  entrepreneurial  com- 
panies that  make  up  EIS  is  a  formidable 
management  task,  howevfer,  no  matter  how 
much  money  a  corporation  has.  "Exxon 
Enterprises  has  the  right  pieces  for  the  office 
of  the  future."  says  an  Exxon  consultant  for 
the  industry,  "but  they  don't  have  the  man- 
agement to  make  it  come  together."  John  P. 
Cunningham,  executive  vice-president  of 
Wang  Laboratories  Inc..  a  high-flying  Lowell 
(Mass.)  competitor,  puts  It  even  more 
strongly:  "If  God  himself  came  down  In  a 
Junior  businessman's  uniform,  worked  very 
hard  for  three  years,  and  got  very  lucky,  he'd 
still  have  a  tough  time  pulling  those  com- 
panies together." 

But  no  matter  what  industry  executives 
say  about  the  difficulty  of  Exxon's  Job,  most 
of  them  are  very  concerned  about  Exxon's 
vfrtually  unlimited  resources.  IBM.  which 
accounts  for  the  major  share  of  the  world's 
data  processing  business,  will  not  comment 
on  Exxon  as  a  competitor,  but  its  executives 
are  watching  Exxon  warily.  Although  IBM 
denies  it.  some  Industry  watchers  are  con- 
vinced that  the  company  recently  moved  up 
the  Introduction  date  for  an  electronic  type- 
writer after  Exxon  made  a  big  splash  with 
an  Innovative  model  aimed  directly  at  IBM's 
product  line. 

Taking  on  IBM  In  the  electronic  type- 
writer market  will  require  vast  amounts  of 
monev.  I  a=t  year  alone.  Exxon  lost  as  much 
as  $30  million  In  this  single  thrust,  accord- 
ing to  Industry  observers  But  EIS  has  suffi- 
cient resources,  through  financing  from  its 
corporate  parent,  to  develop  or  acquire  vir- 
tually any  type  of  technology  deemed  rele- 
vant to  Its  goals,  concludes  a  new  study  by 
Yankee  Group,  a  Cambridge  (Mass.)  market 
research  firm.  And  a  growing  number  of 
observers  believe  that  the  money  will  be 
forthcoming.  Access  to  such  large  amounts 
of  capital  would  give  Exxon  an  Important 
advantage  over  other  vendors.  Many  com- 
panies that  are  truly  Innovative  simply  can- 
not make  a  significant  Impact  on  the  office 
systems  marketplace  without  getting  out- 
side financing. 

Sykes  now  leaves  no  doubt  that  Exxon  Is 
going  after  the  leaders.  While  he  acknowl- 
edges that  the  office  automation  business  will 
Blwavs  have  viable  "niche"  companies  serving 
a  narrow  market  seement — the  direction  that 
his  ventures  had  been  taking  in  typewriters. 
for  example — Exxon  Is  beginning  to  combine 


its  ventures  into  a  single  operation  that  will 
take  a  total  systems  approach  to  the  market. 
"A  systems  capability,  which  will  permit  us 
to  deliver  a  total  system  to  the  large  cus- 
tomer, "  Sykes  says,  "will  be  necessary  for  a 
large  company's  competitive  survival." 

This  evolving  strategy,  coupled  with 
Exxon's  financial  muscle,  Is  beginning  to  look 
like  an  almost  unbeatable  combination  to 
.some  industry  experts  "It  seems  likely  that 
the  (office  system)  business  they  are  building 
now  will  rival,  if  not  surpass,  their  oil  busi- 
ness ultimately,"  predicts  Stephanie  B.  Blgu- 
slak,  an  industry  analyst  who  worked  on  the 
Yankee  Group  study. 

For  Exxon  shareholders,  however,  the  move 
toward  the  office  systems  market  will  have 
little  significance  In  the  short  run.  "The  base 
of  oil  and  gas  operations  Is  so  big  that  even 
if  [the  information  business)  Is  spectacularly 
successful,  it  won't  make  much  dlflerence  for 
a  long  time.  "  notes  Phillip  L.  Dodge,  an 
energy  analyst  at  Donaldson.  Lufkln  &  Jen- 
rette  Securities  Corp. 

For  now.  at  last.  Exxon's  top  management 
is  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  a  scenario 
that  calls  for  information  processing  to  be- 
come Exxon's  No.  1  business.  Chairman  C.  C. 
Garvin  Jr  recently  told  shareholders  that 
"Exxon  is  and  will  remain  primarily  an  energy 
company  "  Ulric  Well,  vice-president  at  Mor- 
gan Stanley  &  Co  .  says  "I  don't  think  Exxon 
senior  management  has  even  focused  en  the 
idea  that  the  office  automation  business 
might  be  bigger  than  the  oil  business  (or 
that  this  is)  a  realistic  possibility."  He  and 
other  Industry  analysts  believe  there  is  a  good 
chance,  however,  that  Sykes  and  the  other 
managers  at  Exxon  Enterprises  have  consid- 
ered the  possibility. 

A  change  like  that  could  not  come-  about 
until  the  21st  century,  but  Exxon  and  the 
rest  of  the  oil  companies  spend  much  of 
their  planning  time  on  such  far-reaching 
strategies.  It  has  long  been  obvious  to  the  oil 
industry — and  many  others — that  any  busi- 
ness based  on  a  rapidly  shrinking  natural 
resource  Is  not  a  long-term  proposition.  For 
years  now  tho  oil  companies  have  diversified 
into  other  energy  sources  such  as  coal  and 
nuclear  power.  Exxon  Is  no  exception — In 
fact,  it  is  leading  the  way  In  changing  from 
a  traditional  oil  and  gas  company  to  a  broadly 
based  energy  companv.  In  1980  alone,  the 
company  is  spending  $7  5  billion  on  capital 
Improvements  and  exploration  that  will  In- 
clude substantial  Investments  In  everything 
from  coal,  oil  sands,  and  oil  shale  to  synthetic 
fuels. 

But  growth  in  office  automation  markets 
that  may  be  trivial— in  the  1980s— to  the 
largest  US.  energy  company  would  be  highly 
Important  to  the  information  processing  In- 
dustry. Exxon's  revenues  in  this  business  al- 
ready place  It  among  the  top  25  producers. 
And  these  revenues  are  soaring.  "We've  been 
doubling  in  revenues  each  year,'  Sykes  says, 
and  he  expects  that  they  will  almost  double 
again  this  year  to  near  $400  million  "We  still 
expect  to  reach  a  billion  dollars  In  revenues 
within  the  next  few  years,  and  we'll  definitely 
have  good  profitability  by  then."  he  says 

By  the  end  of  the  1980s.  Bigusiak  of  Yan- 
kee Group  predicts  that  "the  Exxon  Informa- 
tion companies  could  produce  $10  billion  to 
$15  billion  in  revenues  "  That  may  not 
amount  to  much  in  barrels  of  oil.  but  in  ad- 
vanced office  systems  such  volume  would 
undoubtedly  move  Exxon  to  the  top  tier  ol 
vendors,  with  as  much  as  10  percent  of  the 
market.  By  that  time,  Yankee  Group  expects 
that  the  total  Information  processing  Indus- 
try will  be  worth  $150  billion  to  $200  billion 
annually. 

Exxon  has  been  developing  products  In 
Its  own  laboratories  and  making  venture  cap- 
ital Investments  in  markets  outside  petro- 
leum since  the  19608  Some  did  not  pan 
out — artificial  food  and  factory-built  hous- 
ing, to  name  two.  But  in  the  1970s.  Exxon 
Enterprises,  the  venture  capital  arm.  began 


making  Investments  In  new  technologies  and 
new  business  opportunities  In  Information 
processing.  ""Exxon  looks  for  two  things  In  a 
company,  technology  that  will  be  around  In 
10  to  20  years  and  a  product  capable  of  pro- 
ducing $100  million  |ln  annual  revenues)."" 
says  Fred  S.  Lee.  founder  and  president  of 
Magnex  Corp  .  an  Exxon  venture  In  San  Jose, 
Calif,  which  Is  developing  a  way  to  cram 
more  computer  data  on  magnetic  disks  at 
less  cost. 

So  far.  Exxon  has  Invested  $500  million  or 
more  in  15  ventures  that  are  now  being 
grouped  together  as  EIS.  Eight  of  the  com- 
panies have  products  on  the  market,  and  one 
is  about  to  make  its  commercial  debut  The 
first  sign  that  Exxon  was  going  after  IBM 
and  Xerox  in  the  offlce-of-the-future  market 
came  last  year  when  advertisements  appeared 
that  grouped  the  four  largest  of  these  com- 
panies under  the  EIS  banner.  Until  then, 
they  had  all  operated  autonomously.  The 
four  are  Vydec  Inc  ,  a  pioneer  producer  of 
text-editors  with  display  screens:  Qwip  Sys- 
tems Dlv..  the  leading  US  producer  of  tele- 
phone facsimile  units.  Qyx  Dlv..  which  is  tak- 
ing IBM  head-on  with  its  Intelligent  Type- 
writers: and  Zilog  Inc.;  a  leader  In  the  fast- 
growing  microprocessor  business. 

Now,  as  a  first  step  toward  a  single  sys- 
tems company.  Exxon  plans  to  combine  the 
marketing  operations  of  Qwlp.  Qyx.  and  Vy- 
dec into  a  single  sales  force  But  Sykes  cau- 
tions that  "we're  Just  In  the  planning  phases 
to  determine  what  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach might  be." 

The  other  four  companies  marketing  a 
product  are  Periphonlcs  Corp.  with  its  voice- 
response  system.  Dialog  Systems  Inc.  with 
its  voice-input  system.  Delphi  Communica- 
tions Corp.  with  Its  voice-message  system, 
and  Optical  Information  Systems,  which 
turns  out  semiconductor  lasers  for  use  in 
optical  fiber  communications  networks.  And 
later  this  year,  InteCom  Inc.  will  Introduce 
a  switching  network  to  handle  both  voice 
and  data — the  "glue"  to  connect  all  the 
Exxon  products  into  a  single  system. 

Six  EIS  companies  are  still  In  the  develop- 
ment stage  and  are  working  on  such  ad- 
vanced products  as  flat  panel  displays,  new 
data  storage  devices,  high-resolution  non- 
impact printers,  microcomputers,  and  an 
advanced  work  station  capable  of  doing  ev- 
erything from  word  and  data  processing  and 
data-base  accessing  to  electronic  filing  and 
mailing. 

AH  of  these  products  and  technologies  fit 
neatly  Into  the  office-of-the-future  scenario, 
which  will  combine  data  processing  and  word 
processing  In  one  office  system  Instead  of 
stand-alone  typewriters,  paper  files,  and  sep- 
arate telecommunications,  the  office  will 
evolve  into  a  data  communications  network 
that  will  connect  word  processors,  data  proc- 
essing terminals,  telephones,  and  shared 
electronic  files.  This  automated  office  will  not 
come  overnight,  but  by  the  end  of  the  1980s 
it  Is  expected  to  be  larger  than  today's  data 
processing  market. 

Exxon's  strategy  seems  to  be  the  Xerox 
"supermarket"  approach — providing  custom- 
ers with  everything  they  will  need  in  office 
automation  products.  An  Exxon  customer 
could  start  with  Intelligent  Typewriters, 
move  up  to  word  processors,  go  to  advanced 
work  stations,  and  back  them  up  with  fast 
printers,  facsimile  receivers,  and  electronic 
files.  This  collection  of  office  equipment 
could  be  hooked  together  locally  by  an 
Exxon  computer-controlled  network 

"'There  are  only  one  or  maybe  two  other 
companies  that  have  all  the  pieces  that  Ex- 
xon has,""  says  Howard  M  Anderson,  presi- 
dent of  Yankee  Group  ""And  even  those 
two — IBM  and  Xerox — don't  have  them  In 
the  quality  and  quantity  that  Exxon  has." 
But  even  Sykes  acknowledges  the  tough 
Job  he  has  ahead  in  assembling  the  pieces 
Although  EtS  Is  taking  Its  first  step  toward 
combining  the  three  companies  making  up 
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the  office  systems  segment  of  Its  operations,  watching  very  closely,"  says  one  customer, 
the  strategy  for  pulling  together  the  com-  Integrating  the  products  from  15  com- 
.__.! .   .r,,4    o«,„r»^r,ont<!  nartji   of   the     Dsnies  Will  be  difficult  enough,  but  inteerat- 


Warns  one  former  EIS  manager:  "They 
cannot  motivate  their  current  managers  this 
way.  and  If  they're  not  careful,  they  will  kill 
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the  office  systems  segment  of  Its  operations, 
the  strategy  for  puUlng  together  the  com- 
munications and  components  parts  of  the 
company  Is,  according  to  Sykes.  a  long  way 
from  being  decided.  More  pieces  may  be 
needed  to  fill  In  the  puzzle,  Sykes  says. 
Communications  Is  one  area,  he  adds,  in 
which  parts  may  be  missing. 

None  of  the  15  ventures  turned  a  profit 
last  year.  Sykes  expects  four  of  them  to  hit 
the  black  this  year,  but  he  concedes  that 
revenues  will  reach  tl  billion  before  EIS,  as 
a  whole,  becomes  profitable.  But  early  profit- 
ability Is  not  a  goal.  Sykes  insists.  If  it  were, 
he  says,  several  of  the  companies  would  have 
been  In  the  black  now.  "Our  objective."  he 
says.  "Is  to  grow  a  business  that  is  viable  In 
a  competitive  marketplace  with  very  large 
corjxjratlons.  We're  not  out  to  build  a  flower 
that  blooms  and  then  has  to  be  acquired  by 
somebody  else  to  survive." 

Exxon  management  believes  that  It  has 
plenty  of  time  to  create  an  effective.  Inte- 
grated systems  company  because  no  one  else 
Is  nearer  than  EIS  to  supplying  a  total  sys- 
tem for  the  office.  "Bight  now."  Sykes  says, 
"Ifs  not  clear  Just  what  that  system  Is  or 
how  It  Is  going  to  be  sold  to  the  customer." 
IBM  and  Xerox,  In  fact,  have  taken  longer  to 
move  in  this  direction  than  most  observers 
had  expected.  But  a  rapidly  growing  group 
of  smaller  companies — led  by  Warg.  Data- 
point  Corp..  and  others — are  moving  faster. 

"Exxon  doesn't  have  forever  to  get  or- 
ganized" maintains  Amy  D.  Wohl.  a  Haver- 
ford  (Pa.)  consultant.  "In  the  next  few 
years  there  are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  significant 
announcements  In  office  automation,  and 
unless  Exxon  does  something  soon,  they 
might  not  be  one  of  the  first  ones  In  there." 

Speedy  decision-making  is  not  an  eis 
forte,  according  to  some  of  Its  managers 
and  former  managers.  "They  like  to  strike 
oil  and  leave  it  there  like  money  in  the 
ground."  observes  one  manager.  "But  with 
companies  like  they're  acquiring,  you've  got 
to  move  or  you'll  miss  the  market  window." 
Says  Ralph  K.  Ungermann.  former  execu- 
tive vice-president  at  Zllog.  who  resigned  a 
year  ago  to  start  his  own  company:  "The 
speed  at  which  Exxon  moves  Is  Incredibly 
Blow  It  can  take  a  year  to  get  approval  for  a 
strategy  change." 

Another  airea  of  activity  that  eis  Is  be- 
ginning to  integrate  Is  research  and  develop- 
ment. Until  now.  all  of  the  companies  did 
their  R*D  Independently.  Soon  they  will 
begin  to  share  work  at  r&d  centers  that  will 
focus  on  Eis's  four  business  areas:  office 
products,  computer  systems,  communica- 
tions, and  components.  The  goal  Is  to  develop 
products  along  more  similar  lines  than  In 
the  past,  since  compatibility — the  ability  for 
one  piece  of  equipment  to  work  with  an- 
other and  share  the  same  software  and 
memories — will  become  essential  as  com- 
puter-like work  stations  proliferate  In  the 
office. 

Compatibility  is  old  stuff  to  such  com- 
panies as  IBM.  but  It  is  something  that  Exxon 
still  has  to  learn.  For  example,  the  floppy 
disks  that  store  data  on  Qyx's  electronic 
typewriters  are  not  Interchangeable  with  the 
"floppies  "  on  Vydec's  word  processors. 

Exxon's  current  investment  in  r*d  for  of- 
fice 'equipment  Is  still  peanuts  compared 
with  what  IBM  and  Xerox  are  spending  Last 
year,  Exxon  spent  only  $47  million  for  r&d 
not  related  to  its  energy,  chemical,  and  min- 
ing businesses,  with  most  of  that  amount 
spent  by  its  office  equipment  ventures.  In 
contrast.  Xerox  Invested  8376  million  last 
year,  mostly  in  office  products,  and  ibm  spent 
a  tidy  tl.4  billion.  "When  you  think  of  the 
resources  that  ibm  throws  Into  Integrating 
Its  products.  I  can't  see  how  Exxon  can  hope 
to  be  competitive."  says  one  word  processor 
executive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Exxon  starts 
diverting  some  of  its  massive  cash  flow  to 
office  «*D.  the  picture  could  change  quickly. 
"Exxon    Is    now    moving    faster,    and    we're 


watching  very  closely."  says  one  customer. 

Integrating  the  products  from  15  com- 
panies will  be  difficult  enough,  but  Integrat- 
ing the  Independent-mlnded  entrepreneurs 
Into  a  single  systems  company  could  prove 
to  be  the  single  largest  obstacle  that  Exxon 
faces.  The  greater  the  degree  of  corporate 
Integration,  observers  agree,  the  greater  the 
risk  that  these  managers  on  whom  Elxxon 
depends  for  technological  Innovation  will 
resign. 

Ungermann  is  one  of  four  founders  from 
the  eight  eis  companies  marketing  prod- 
ucts who  have  resigned  In  the  past  year. 
"I  left  strictly  on  the  question  of  Independ- 
ence," he  says.  Says  one  competitor  who 
turned  down  a  top  management  post  at  eis: 
"All  of  these  companies  are  still  personality 
driven.  It's  going  to  take  a  while  to  change 
the  entrepreneur  into  a  middle  manager.  If 
at  all."  But  Exxon  has  no  choice  If  it  wants 
to  compete  with  fflM  and  Xerox. 

To  help  carry  out  this  transformation. 
Exxon  brought  In  Robert  A.  Wlnslow,  the 
president  of  Exxon  Chemical  Co..  to  take  the 
top  spot  at  Exxon  Enterprises.  In  the  year 
or  so  since  his  arrival.  Exxon  Enterprises  has 
begun  to  manage  more  of  the  entrepre- 
neurs' activities  from  its  New  York  head- 
quarters. It  is  installing  its  own  people  in 
financial  positions  at  many  of  the  free- 
spending  ventures  and  Is  sending  in  audit- 
ing teams  to  back  them  up.  "It's  a  full-time 
Job  Just  filling  out  all  the  forms  Exxon 
wants."  grumbles  Stephen  Moshier.  a  found- 
er of  Dialog.  He  also  complains  about  trips 
to  Exxon  headquarters  in  New  York  for  long- 
range  planning  meetings  and  budget  fore- 
casts. "It's  run  like  a  big  company  now,"  he 
laments. 

Sykes  and  Wlnslow  Intend  to  keep  It  that 
way.  Their  aim  Is  to  build  a  company  that 
closely  parallels  Exxon  Corp  's  decentralized 
management  structure  In  that  way,  they 
hope  to  foster  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  In 
the  operating  companies  but  curb  the  tend- 
ency of  the  managers  to  run  off  in  all  direc- 
tions. Sykes  compares  the  process  with  what 
the  13  U.S.  colonies  went  through  when  they 
assembled  as  separate  states  held  together 
by  a  central  government.  The  eis  ventures 
"wont  be  as  Independent  as  they  were."  he 
acknowledges,  but  "we  hope  to  balance  that 
with  the  additional  opportxinlty  that  will  be 
provided  by  havtn?  the  resources  of  the  other 
companies  as  well  as  Exxon  Corp." 

RAIDIKC    COMPETITORS 

The  executive  suites  at  the  various  eis 
ventures  are,  however,  still  in  an  uproar 
over  the  changes  Exxon  Is  making.  James  B. 
Scott,  one  of  Delphi  Communications'  found- 
ers, resigned  to  Join  another  company  after 
his  title  was  changed  from  director  of  sys- 
tems engineering  to  a  senior  systems  en- 
gineer. "I  was  told  it  was  an  oversight,  but 
It  was  never  corrected,"  he  says.  "Face  it, 
Exxon  doesn't  need  a  lot  of  funny  founders 
like  me  floating  around."  And  In  April,  three 
members  of  Perlphonlcs"  top  management 
resigned  after  Exxon  had  acquired  the  re- 
maining 20  T-  of  the  company  that  it  had 
not  owned.  This  left  the  executives  with  no 
equity  stake  in  their  company — a  key  mo- 
tivation for  entrepreneurs 

A  number  of  former  eis  venture  managers 
charge  that  Exxon  Is  picking  and  choosing 
among  Its  managers  for  those  it  wants  for 
the  larger  company,  forcing  the  rest  to  re- 
sign. One  way  that  Exxon  Is  doing  It,  ven- 
ture managers  say.  Is  by  reducing  the  stock 
Incentives  available  to  some  managers  with- 
out providing  another  form  of  long-term 
compensation.  In  the  early  days,  venture 
managers  were  given  good  stock  options  to 
compensate  for  the  dilution  of  their  stock 
when  Exxon  bought  in.  "Now."  says  one 
disgruntled  manager  who  plans  to  resign 
shortly,  "they're  not  willing  to  let  the  in- 
dividual manager  have  as  big  a  piece  of  the 
action  as  before." 


Warns  one  former  EIS  manager:  "They 
cannot  motivate  their  current  managers  this 
way.  and  if  they're  not  careful,  they  will  kill 
the  very  spirit  that  they  built  upon."  This 
prospect,  however,  does  not  seem  to  worry 
Sykes.  He  claims  that  EIS  Is  doing  a  better 
job  of  holding  its  talented  people  than  are 
most  companies  In  this  business.  Sykes  says 
that  the  people  who  have  left  EIS  did  not 
feel  they  were  capable  of  managing  a  large 
operation.  "If  they  want  to  learn  the  art  of 
management."  he  adds,  "then  I  believe  they 
will  stay  with  us." 

To  help  get  its  ETS  management  house  In 
order.  Exxon  has  been  raiding  Its  competi- 
tors— IBM  and  Xerox  In  particular — for  ex- 
ecutive talent.  In  the  past  three  months 
alone.  It  has  hired  50  managers  away  from 
IBM.  estimates  one  executive  recruiter.  The 
big  prize  In  this  IBM  raid  was  Robert  A. 
Contlno,  former  vice-president  of  plans  and 
requirements  for  IBM's  Office  Products  Div.. 
whom  many  observers  had  marked  as  a  fu- 
ture candidate  for  the  top  spot  there. 

Such  IBM-trained  managers,  however, 
could  have  trouble  ad|ustlng  to  Exxon's  un- 
structured environment,  some  observers  be- 
llve.  And  they  could  also  increase  the  friction 
between  Exxon  and  the  founders  of  many  of 
the  ventures.  "I  left  IBM  and  Xerox  because 
I  wanted  my  fingerprints  unblurred  on  some- 
thing "  declares  Jay  H.  Stoffer.  a  founder  of 
Delphi.  Asks  one  Industry  expert:  "How  la 
the  entrepreneur  going  to  react  when  one  of 
these  ex-IBMers,  who  is  used  to  policies,  con- 
trols, and  procedures,  comes  In  and  says, 
'here's  how  you're  going  to  do  your  business 
plan'?" 

The  problem  of  losing  entrepreneurs  Is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that.  In  the  tightly 
knit  companies  that  they  usually  run,  their 
departure  can  trigger  a  host  of  other  man- 
agement defections.  And  In  such  high-tech- 
nology businesses,  the  company  assets  often 
reside  In  the  heads  of  Its  employees. 

By  some  accounts,  this  Is  what  happened 
at  ZUog  when  Ungermann's  departure  was 
coupled  with  the  appointment  of  Manuel  A. 
Fernandez,  an  Exxon  Enterprises  executive, 
as  group  vice-president.  In  Just  a  few  months, 
two  division  managers  and  two  vice-presi- 
dents had  resigned.  "They  had  all  been  prom- 
ised that  Exxon  would  not  be  running  things 
and  that  Fernandez  would  not  be  hired." 
recalls  one  Insider  "There  was  a  big  flght. 
and  only  the  director  of  personnel  stayed  on." 

Despite  the  'oss  of  so  many  key  people. 
Federico  Faggin.  president  and  co-founder 
with  Ungermann  at  Zllog.  insists  that  Zllog 
Is  in  better  shape  than  ever.  Faggin  Is  highly 
involved  In  the  E^S  plan  to  consolidate  Its 
companies,  according  to  observers.  And  man- 
agers such  as  Faggin,  who  are  privy  to  Exxon 
plans,  fully  support  the  moves. 

Patrick  P.  de  Cavalgnac.  the  president  and 
founder  of  Vydec,  is  one  of  those  boosters. 
He  anticipates  playing  a  key  management 
role  In  the  reorganized  eis.  "The  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  the  proper  utilization  of 
Exxon's  resources,  in  terms  of  putting  to- 
gether a  larger  organization  that  makes  us 
more  competitive  against  our  larger  compet- 
itors, is  abvlous  to  any  of  us."  he  says. 

UNDENIABLE    POTENTIAL 

But  outsiders  point  to  de  Cavalgnac  as  the 
perfect  example  of  the  kind  of  problem  that 
Exxon  faces  in  building  a  larger  company 
from  an  entrepreneurial  base  Under  his 
leadership,  they  say.  Vydec  has  marketed  the 
same  word  processor  since  1974.  And  the 
company  has  still  not  begun  to  ship  a  new 
model  announced  last  June.  In  the  past  two 
vears,  market  researchers  estimate.  Vydec  has 
slumped  from  No.  3  to  No.  7  in  shipments 
of  word  processors  with  display  screens.  Says 
one  competitor:  "If  there  is  one  thing  Pat 
de  Cavalgnac  Is  good  at.  it  is  starting  with 
nothing  and  building  something.  One  thing 
he  cannot  do."  he  maintains.  "Is  run  a  busi- 
ness once  it  gets  above  $5  million." 
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other  Industry  experts  see  Vydec's  disap- 
pointing record  as  a  signal  that  Exxon  still 
does  not  yet  have  a  handle  on  the  office  sys- 
tems market.  The  big  advantage  that  such 
companies  as  ibm  have  is  their  "all-impor- 
tant distribution  system,"  says  Oeorge  M 
Ryan,  the  chairman  of  Cado  Systems.  Inc  , 
a  California  maker  of  small  business  sys- 
tems. "Judging  from  what  Exxon  has  done 
with  Vydec."  he  says.  "I  don't  think  they 
understand  the  merchandising  task." 

But  even  Exxon's  greatest  detractors  do 
not  underestimate  the  energy  giant's  poten- 
tial for  success  in  the  office  of  the  future 
Although  Exxon  must  get  around  some  ma- 
jor obstacles  in  pulling  Itself  together  as  one 
systems  company,  they  acknowledge  that 
the  company  is  unlikely  ever  to  face  the 
kind  of  cash  problems  that  recently  sent 
IBM  to  the  financial  markets  looking  for  more 
than  $1  billion  "One  thing  Exxon  has,"  says 
one  competitor.  "Is  a  lot  of  cash.  And  that's 
one  thing  this  market  Is  going  to  need." 


FINANCING  SALE  OF  BOEING  JETS 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  re- 
port to  my  colleagues  the  results  of  a 
deeply  troubling  inquiry  conducted  by 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  on  which  I  serve,  yesterday 
completed  2  days  of  hearings  concerning 
the  loan  commitment  made  by  the  Ex-Im 
Bank  to  finance  the  sale  of  Boeing  jets 
to  Ansett  Airlines  of  Australia,  which  is 
owned  by  Rupert  Murdoch.  As  my  col- 
leagues are  no  doubt  aware,  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  granting  of  the 
loan,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  the  loan 
itself,  have  raised  questions  concerning 
whether  extraneous  political  considera- 
tions may  have  been  involved  in  this 
matter. 

I  have  been  from  the  outset  especially 
concerned  about  the  following  matters 
relating  to  the  Ansett  financing: 

Procedures  followed  by  the  Eximbank. 

The  substantive  result  reached  by  the 
Bank  Board. 

The  role  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
imbank played  in  the  financing  process. 

The  credibilitv  of  the  Ex-Im  Chair- 
man, and  the  implications  of  this  lack 
of  credibility  both  for  the  substance  of 
this  matter  and  for  the  future  of  the 
Eximbank. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  these  concerns  and 
discuss  what  we  have  learned  from  our 
hearings. 

PROCEDURES    FOLLOWED    BY    THE    EXIMBANK 

It  now  seems  beyond  doubt  that  the 
Eximbank  Board  did  not  follow  usual 
and  routine  procedures  during  the  initial 
period  of  consideration  of  this  loan.  For 
example,  there  was  no  recommendation 
from  the  Eximbank  staff  on  this  matter. 
and  I  would  agree  with  my  colleague. 
Senator  Stevenson,  who  observed  that 
the  probable  reason  that  there  was  no 
recommendation  made,  or  reouested,  is 
because  the  whole  deal  "smelled." 

Even  more  disturbing  is  the  inescapa- 
ble conclusion  that  the  Eximbank  ap- 
parently does  not  even  have  an  institu- 
tionalized mechanism  for  assuring  a  crit- 
ical review  of  applications— at  least 
major  ones  which,  as  in  this  case  Jnvolve 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollarg— to  as- 
sure that  all  questions  are  fully  con- 
sidered, and  all  alleged  facts  fully 
verified. 


For  example,  one  of  the  most  crucial 
factors  of  this  case,  and  a  factor  re- 
peatedly stressed  by  Chairman  Moore  as 
a  justification  for  hasty  action,  was  the 
alleged  firm  deadline  for  action.  Yet,  my 
own  interrogation  has  led  me  to  the 
inescapable  conclusion  that  Chairman 
Moore  was  probably — looking  at  it 
charitably — conned  by  shrewd  negotia- 
tors, and  that  he  did  not  exercise,  or 
caused  to  be  exercised  by  others,  the 
necessary  diligence  to  ascertain  the  true 
situation  with  respect  to  this,  and  a 
number  of  other  factors  relating  to  the 
loan  deal.  I  will  note  only  one  here — the 
inexplicable  failure  of  the  Board  to  call 
upon  its  owTi  investigative  team  for  a 
formal  presentation  concerning  its  per- 
spective on  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
loan. 

SUBSTANTIVE    RESULT     REACHED     BY     THE     BANK 

With  respect  to  the  substantive  result 
reached  by  the  Bank,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  Board  offer  met  the  standards  which 
it  itself  acknowledges  should  adhere  to 
any  of  its  loans — that  it  match  not  ex- 
ceed competitive  offers.  The  weight  of 
the  testimony  indicates  clearly  that  the 
Board  went  beyond  what  was  required  in 
this  situation,  even  in  its  final  position. 
Of  course,  this  is  to  say  nothing  of  the 
original  position  which  Chairman  Moore 
sought  to  rush  through  the  Board  with 
little  consideration. 

Mr.  Moore  stated  that  he  felt  confident 
that  he  made  the  decision  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  facts.  Yet,  he  began 
the  Board  decisionmaking  session  by  pro- 
posing a  $656  million  loan  at  8-percent 
interest  for  25  planes  at  a  time  when  the 
European  competition  had  only  offered  4 
planes,  worth  $160  million,  at  a  foreign 
currency  equivalent  of  9.25  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Treasury's  best  esti- 
mate. 

The  preponderant  weight  of  evidence 
leads  me  to  agree  with  the  Treasury  as- 
sessment that  "matching  the  dollar  rate 
at  9.25  percent  would  certainly  be  accept- 
able to  all  logical  and  reasoned  human 
beings." 

I  realize  that  it  is  easy  to  second-guess : 
and  I  also  acknowledge  the  long  record 
of  the  Board  in  making  excellent  busi- 
ness decisions.  But  that  is  why  this  par- 
ticular example  of  such  poor  judgment  is 
so  puzzling.  I  cannot  help  but  conclude 
from  the  evidence  presented  thus  far 
that  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mr. 
Moore,  played  the  key  role  in  this  matter, 
and  clearly  is  the  individual  whose  role 
must  continue  to  be  very  closely  exam- 
ined if  we  are  to  reach  any  valid  conclu- 
sions about  this  whole  matter. 

ROLE   OF    CHAIRMAN    MOORE 

As  ranking  member  of  the  subcommit- 
tee which  oversees  the  Eximbank,  my 
conception  of  the  role  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  is  that  of  a  vigorous  advo- 
cate of  the  expansion  of  U.S.  trade  over- 
seas as  a  general  principle — but — that  of 
a  critical  reviewer  of  specific  proposed 
business  deals.  The  evidence  available 
leads  me  to  conclude  beyond  doubt  that 
Mr.  Moore,  in  this  case,  did  not  act  as  a 
critical  reviewer,  but  rather  as  a  vigorous 
advocate  for  a  special  interest — and  that 
was,  and  is,  simply  wrong. 

The  transcript    of  the    Exim  Board 


meetings  is  replete  with  examples  of  Mr. 
Moore  as  an  advocate — and  not  a  single 
instance  of  Mr  Moore  as  a  critical  exam- 
iner. We  are  fortunate  to  have  on  the 
Board  critical  thinkers  such  as  Mr.  De 
St.  Phalle  and  Mrs.  Kahliff,  who  insisted 
that  the  original  proposal  be  more  closely 
examined. 

Again,  Mr  Moore,  as  the  Chief  Admin- 
istrator and  Manager  of  the  Bank  is  the 
person  who  can  justly  be  charged  with  a 
failure  to  discharge  his  responsibility  to 
establish,  or  insist  upon  the  implementa- 
tion of.  procedures  which  would  assure 
the  kind  of  full  and  critical  review  of  the 
proposed  loan  package  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  m  a  situation  such  as 
this. 

Chairman  Moore's  conduct  has  raised 
dark  clouds  of  suspicion.  His  generosity 
to  Rupert  Murdoch  and  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  Annsett  Boeing  position  is  well 
documented,  and  remarked  upon  by  his 
fellow  Board  member  as  being  totally  out 
of  character.  It  is  all  the  more  question- 
able because  the  Bank,  of  which  he  is 
chief  executive  officer,  is  on  shaky  finan- 
cial ground  for  this  year — Eximbank 
could  very  well  be  out  of  lending  author- 
ity only  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
the  year — and  Congress  and  the  admin- 
istration have  given  every  indication  that 
the  Bank  would  have  to  husband  scarce 
resources  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Chairman  Moore  appears  to  have  been, 
at  best,  a  pawn  of  outside  interest  and. 
at  worst,  a  willmg  agent  for  them.  The 
latter  would  clearly  violate  his  respon- 
sibility to  the  Bank 

He  seemed  completely  and  utterly  con- 
vinced of  the  veracity  of  the  February  29 
deadline  set  by  Rupert  Murdoch,  and  yet 
he  acknowledged  that  he  dealt  with  Jack 
Pierce  of  Boeing  on  a  regular  basis — as 
the  Bank's  hesi  customer — and  that  the 
"fast  shufBe,"  the  "bum's  rush,"  and  the 
"push,  push,  push."  negotiating  techni- 
quest  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  the 
Chairman  and  his  colleagues. 

Finally,  we  have  another  situation 
where  Chairman  Moore  clearly  exceeded 
his  authority — and  in  this  instance  his 
responsibility  to  his  fellow  Board  mem- 
bers, when  Mr.  Moore  instructed  his  as- 
sistant. Mr.  Peacock,  to  give  Mr.  Mur- 
doch a  moral  commitment  to  match  fur- 
ther Airbus  offers.  This  action  clearly 
went  beyond  the  Board's  decision  in  the 
Ansett  case  as  understood  by  the  other 
Exim  Board  directors.  Likewise,  the  ori- 
ginal letter  of  intent  for  the  loan  went 
beyond  the  Board's  decision,  and  had  to 
be  revised  bv  EHrector  de  St,  Phalle  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  Ruoert  Murdoch 
additional  leverage  with  which  he  would 
be  able  to  obtain  further  Exim  loans  at 
equally  low  interest  and  high  coverage 
cREDiBrLrnr  problems  and  thkib  implicatiows 

In  addition  to  the  concerns  I  have  re- 
garding Mr,  Moore's  conduct  at  the  time 
of  the  loan  transaction,  our  hearings 
have  raised  additional  questions  of  a 
separate,  but  equallv  serious,  nature. 
These  questions  go  not  to  the  substance 
or  procedures  surrounding  the  loan,  but 
rather  to  the  credibilitv  of  Mr.  Moore's 
explanation  of  the  factors  influencing 
his  decisions  and  actions  in  this  matter. 
Let  me  recount  the  most  serious  of  the 
credibility  problems  that  Mr.  Moore  has 
created. 
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Mr   Moore  originally  denied  that  he    that  worker  safety  is  not  totally  at  odds     businessmen.  The  program  has  been  in 
knew  who  Rupert  Murdoch  was  prior  to    with  business  efficiency  and  cost  mini-     effect  for  61  years,  and  many  of  today's 
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most  skydiving  expedition.  I  admire  their     Book  of  world  Records  as  a  team  jump,  but    crisis  sincp  thP  rirpat  rw.n™cci«„   rt  >, 
adventuresome  spirit  and  their  courage,     i  ^eaiiy  would  like  to  be  the  first.  -^^  ^uVJ^Lu       ^P'^ession.  It  has 
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Mr.  Moore  originally  denied  that  he 
knew  who  Rupert  Murdoch  was  prior  to 
his  February  19  meeting  with  him;  and 
then  suddenly  remembered  that  he  did, 
in  fact,  know,  when  confronted  by  a 
memo  from  Jack  Pierce  of  Boeing,  spell- 
ing out  Murdoch's  other  relevant  affilia- 
tion with  the  New  York  Post.  This  memo 
also  noted  that  Murdoch  was  going  on 
to  the  White  House  afterward.  How 
many  of  Mr.  Moore's  other  applicants 
also  happened  to  be  going  to  the  White 
House,  so  that  facts  Uke  that  just  slip 
his  mind?  One's  credulity  is  stretched  to 
the  breaking  point. 

In  other  testimony,  Mr.  Moore  denied 
he  even  knew  of  the  possibility  of  the 
Boeing  sale  to  Ansett  when  he  had  din- 
ner with  his  former  law  partner,  Am- 
bassador to  Australia  Philip  Alston — a 
man  both  close  to  Carter  and  a  major 
booster  of  U.S.  exports — on  February  4. 
The  fact  is  that  in  his  testimony  Mr. 
Moore  went  out  of  his  way  to  hide  the 
possibiUty  that  the  Boeing  deal  could 
have  been  discussed  at  the  Alston  din- 
ner, even  though  he  subsequently  ad- 
mitted under  questioning  that  he  had 
known  of  the  Boeing-Ansett  negotia- 
tions in  January  as  a  direct  result  of 
contact  by  Boeing.  One  can  only  assume 
that  there  was  a  reason  for  his  unsuc- 
cessful disassembling  and  that  the  deal 
was  discussed. 

CONCLUSION 

The  issue  of  Mr.  Moore's  credibility 
was  present  before  our  hearings  began. 
Unfortunately,  the  actual  hearings  have 
made  the  credibility  issue  even  more 
serious,  rather  than  less,  as  we  had  all 
hoped.  I  must  say  candidly,  that  the 
hearings  have  increased,  not  decreased, 
my  initial  concern  that  political  factors 
may  well  have  influenceid  the  decisions 
reached  in  this  case. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings, 
I  think  that — in  this  time  of  cynicism 
about  the  American  system — it  is  vitally 
important  to  reassure  the  public  that 
our  basic  institutions  function  well  and 
impartially,  and  that  is  why  it  remains 
important  to  both  find  out  the  full  truth 
in  this  matter,  and  to  take  whatever 
action  necessary  to  assure  that  the  cred- 
ibility of  the  Eximbank  is  completely 
restored.  To  further  this  goal  I  am  mak- 
ing this  report  to  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
President,  on  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
saJient  points  of  our  inquiry. 


ALABAMA'S      "SAFE     STATE"     PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  in  light 
of  the  continuing  debate  over  the  effec- 
tiveness of  OSHA.  I  would  like  to  bring 
to  your  attention  a  program  which  is 
providing  positive  incentive  for  Ala- 
bama's businesses  to  maintain  good 
worker  safety  standards.  "Safe  State'  is 
a  confidential  consulting  service  which 
informs  businesses  of  existing  hazards 
and  advises  them  how  to  avoid  future 
safety  problems.  Their  eflforts  in  this 
area  are  unique,  for  in  working  to  im- 
prove and  maintain  a  safe  working  en- 
vironment, they  also  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  improving  business  efDciency. 
Safe  State  has  won  the  confidence  of  the 
business  community   by  showing  them 


that  worker  safety  is  not  totally  at  odds 
with  business  eflBciency  and  cost  mini- 
mization. I  am  submitting  for  your  in- 
formation a  letter  to  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health.  Eula  Bingham.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  take  time  to  learn  more 
about  this  program,  particularly  in  view 
of  upcoming  OSHA  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

us    SKNATE. 

Washington.  DC,  May  8.  1980. 
Ms.  Eula  Bingham. 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Ms  Bingham;  I  would  like  to  alert 
you  to  an  excellent  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  currently  aiding  Alabama's 
businesses  and  workers  Operating  out  of  the 
University  of  Alabama's  College  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  "Safe  State"  program  provides  con- 
fidential consultation  to  small  businesses 
regarding  accident  and  Illness  prevention  In 
the  workplace.  In  addition  to  pointing  out 
existing  hazards  and  conditions  which  fall 
to  comply  with  federal  worker  safety  require- 
ments, Safe  State  Informs  management  of 
potential  hazards  In  the  business,  advising 
them  how  to  correct  and  avoid  future 
problems. 

In  the  last  two  years.  Safe  State  has  pro- 
vided consultation  services  to  1.376  busi- 
nesses. These  businesses  employ  over  110.000 
workers  now  experiencing  the  benefits  of  a 
safer  working  place  because  of  the  removal 
of  approximately  16.000  hazards  It  Is  signifi- 
cant that  this  improvement  In  worker  safety 
conditions  was  obtained  with  a  no-penalty, 
voluntary  compliance  approach;  It  has 
achieved  good  worker  safety  conditions  at  a 
minimum  of  time  and  cost  for  both  OSHA 
and  businesses,  and  without  the  antagonism 
which  unfortunately  accompanies  much 
OSHA-buslness  interaction  Through  sensi- 
tivity to  business'  concerns  of  productivity 
and  efflcelncy.  Safe  State  has  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  business  community  and 
has  shown  that  high  worker  safety  stand- 
ards can  be  maintained  without  sacrificing 
productivity. 

I  hope  that  you  will  remember  this  pro- 
gram as  you  continue  to  strive  for  optimal 
worker  safety  conditions.  If  you  have  further 
questions  or  comments  concerning  any  swpect 
of  Alabama's  Safe  State  program,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  W.  Stbwart. 

U.S.  Senator. 


CHARLES  CLINTON  SPAULDING 
(1874-1952) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  a  remarkable  North 
Carolina  businessman,  the  late  C.  C. 
Spaulding.  one  of  the  early  builders  of 
the  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co. 

Mr.  Spaulding  was  recently  elected  a 
1980  Laureate  to  the  Junior  Achieve- 
ment Hall  of  Fame  of  Business  Leader- 
ship by  the  board  of  editors  of  Fortune 
magazine — the  first  black  to  be  so 
honored. 

As  most  of  you  know,  junior  achieve- 
ment tries  to  give  high  school  students  an 
opportunity  to  participate  directly  In 
business  enterprise  they  set  up  and  con- 
trol themselves  with  the  help  of  local 


businessmen.  The  program  has  been  in 
effect  for  61  years,  and  many  of  today's 
businessmen  got  their  start  in  junior 
achievement. 

Six  years  ago  junior  achievement 
founded  its  Hall  of  Fame  for  Business 
Leadership  in  order  to  give  students  ca- 
reer models.  Mr.  Spaulding  is  one  of 
some  57  American  business  leaders  who 
have  been  elected  to  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Mr.  President,  a  recent  edition  of  For- 
tune magazine  carried  a  story  on  the 
life  of  Mr.  Spaulding.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  a  reminder  of  the  miracle  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Charles  Clinton  Spaltlding  (1874-1952) 

In  all  the  fifty-three  years  that  he  spent 
building  up  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  In- 
surance Co.  from  a  one-man  shop  to  the  larg- 
est black  company  In  Its  field,  C.  C.  Spaulding 
rarely  went  anywhere  without  stuffing  his 
pockets  with  company  literature.  His  seat- 
mate  on  the  train  to  Washington  or  the  man 
pumping  gas  Into  his  Packard  would  get  a 
dose  of  Spauldlng's  missionary  zeal.  For  him. 
North  Carolina  Mutual  wasn't  Just  a  success- 
ful business.  Through  the  difficult  years  of 
the  post-Reconstruction  South.  It  was  a  prov- 
ing ground  for  talented  young  blacks  and  the 
vital  financial  Infrastructure  on  which  hun- 
dreds of  other  black  enterprises  depended. 
Today,  with  assets  of  »185  million,  the  Mutual 
has  more  than  fulfilled  Spauldlng's  dream 
that  It  be  a  beacon  of  black  pride. 

One  of  fourteen  children.  Spaulding  was 
barely  literate  when  he  migrated  to  Durham 
from  rural  Columbus  County  at  the  age  of 
twenty.  So  he  went  back  to  school,  towering 
over  classmat«s  half  his  age  and  working  af- 
ter hours  as  a  dishwasher,  bellhop,  and 
waiter  'When  his  uncle,  a  Durham  physician, 
hired  him  to  manage  an  insurance  association 
that  had  sprung  from  the  black  "burial  so- 
cieties" of  the  day.  Spaulding  found  the  pol- 
icies tough  to  sell — until  the  first  policy- 
holder died  and  Spaulding  scraped  together 
the  $40  needed  to  pay  the  claim.  Brandish- 
ing the  receipt  as  evidence  of  financial  in- 
tegrity, he  signed  up  a  sales  force  (mostly 
schoolteachers  and  ministers  at  first)  that 
eventually  covered  sixteen  states.  A  bank,  a 
fire-insurance  company,  a  bonding  company, 
and  a  building-and-loan  association  were  or- 
ganized later — all  offering  financial  services 
never  before  available  to  blacks. 

As  Spaulding  hired  increasing  numbers  of 
bright  college  graduates,  a  black  intellectual 
community  flourished  in  Durham.  When  Asa 
Spaulding,  a  young  second  cousin  back  home 
in  Columbus  County,  showed  an  unusual 
abUity  with  numbers,  Spaulding  had  the  Mu- 
tual send  him  north  to  college  to  become 
the  nation's  first  black  actuary  In  time  to 
make  North  Carolina  Mutual  solid  enough  to 
survive  the  Depression, 

To  blacks,  Spaulding  preached  self-help, 
and  to  whites,  cooperation.  But  he  insisted 
that  cooperation  "does  not  mean  Negroes  do 
the  co-ing  while  whites  do  the  operating." 


AMERICAN  SKYDIVERS  AT  THE 
NORTH  POLE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  two  North 
Carolinians  were  members  of  a  skydiving 
team  which,  on  May  2.  executed  the 
world's  first  parachute  jump  onto  the 
North  Pole.  These  two  young  men,  James 
Crook,  of  Cary,  and  John  Ainsworth,  of 
Charlotte,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
successfully  completing  this  northern- 
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most  skydiving  expedition.  I  admire  their 
adventuresome  spirit  and  their  courage. 
Several  articles  have  been  written 
about  the  feats  of  this  expedition.  One 
of  them  was  published  on  April  17  in  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Dennis  Rogers,  one  of  the  most 
talented  and  entertaining  columnists  in 
American  journalism  today.  Another  was 
written  and  distributed  by  United  Press 
International. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
Apr.  17.  1980] 
They'll  Take  a  Chh-ly  Jump  for  Mankind 
(By  Dennis  Rogers) 
Adventuring  Just  ain't  what  it  used  to  be. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  person  going  to 
the  North  Pole  made  headlines  around  the 
world  and  was  hailed  as  a  great  explorer  of 
the  unknown. 

Now  consider  this:  Last  year  a  Las  Vegas 
philosopher  named  Jack  Wheeler  led  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  North  Pole  that  included  two 
women  in  their  80s.  They  flew  by  commercial 
Jetliner  to  Canada  and  took  a  chartered  plane 
to  the  top  of  the  world.  They  landed,  broke 
out  champagne  and  caviar,  had  a  snort  and 
a  nibble  and  flew  home. 

■Which  goes  to  show  that  you  have  to 
look  hard  to  find  real  adventure  these  days. 
James  Crook  has  found  one. 

Crook,  a  25-year-old  student  at  N.C.  State 
University,  is  a  sport  parachutist.  That  by 
Itself  is  more  than  enough  thrills  for  us 
earthbound  folks,  but  Crook  has  found  a  new 
way  to  get  the  blood  pressure  perking. 

This  month.  Crook  and  a  handful  of  other 
similarly  inclined  skydivers  plan  to  para- 
chute onto  the  North  Pole,  something  that 
has  never  been  done. 

"I  first  heard  about  It  when  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Charlotte  called  me  to  ask  help  in 
raising  the  $7,000  It  will  take,"  said  Crook, 
a  Cary  resident. 

"I  told  him  I'd  help,  but  the  more  I 
thought  about  it  the  more  I  got  interested 
in  it.  They  had  an  opening  on  the  expedition 
team,  and  I  was  accepted.  Now  I've  got  to 
raise  the  $7,ooo  for  myself. 

"This  will  be  the  first  and  probably  the 
only  real  adventure  I'll  have  In  my  life  I 
am  really  excited  about  it 

"People  parachute  all  the  time;  It  really 
isn't  all  that  big  a  deal.  But  to  be  able  to 
Jump  where  no  one  else  has  ever  jumped  be- 
fore adds  some  adventure  to  it. 

"Beyond  that  I  don't  know  whv.  I  do  know 
this  is  something  I  really  want  to  do  " 

The  expedition  is  being  led  bv  the  same 
Jack  Wheeler  who  led  the  little  o'ld  ladles  to 
the  pole,  but  this  trip  wont  be  quite  as 
plush. 

There  will  be  10  Jumpers,  including  Crook 
and  his  friend.  John  Ainsworth  of  Charlotte 
Crook  and  Ainsworth  plan  to  leave  Raleigh 
April  25  to  fly  to  Resolute  Bay.  Canada 

Until  then,  the  trip  will  be  in  the  rich 
excursion  class,  with  fancy  Jets  and  luxury 
hotels.  But  once  the  Jump  team  assembles  in 
Canada,  things  will  start  to  get  a  bit  rugged 
From  Resolute  Bay.  they  will  pile  into  a 
twin-engine,  ski-equipped  Otter  aircraft  for 
a  flight  to  Lake  Hazen  on  Ellsmere  Island 
above  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Practice  Jumps  are  scheduled  for  Resolute 
Bay  and  Lake  Hazen.  and  after  everyone  has 
been  checked  out  and  supplies  loaded  the 
team  will  leave  April  29  or  30  to  make  the 
final  flight  to  the  Pole. 

"Were   doing   it   as  a   team,  "  Crook   said 

No  one  will  get  credit  for  making  the  first 

Jump,  all  our  names  will  be  In  the  Ouinness 


Book  of  World  Records  as  a  team  Jump,  but 
I  really  would  like  to  be  the  first. 

"I'm  a  pretty  good  size  fellow  (well  more 
than  6  feet  and  well  more  than  200  pounds) 
and  usually  the  biggest  man  goes  out  the 
door  first.  But  if  Im  second  I  plan  to  dive 
Uke  crazy  to  be  able  to  hit  the  pole  first 
Accuracy  doesn't  count,  but  if  they  mark 
the  exact  spot  I  plan  to  try  and  hit  It." 

If  there  is  a  good  time  to  be  Jumping  onto 
the  polar  ice  cap  at  the  top  of  the  world  this 
time  of  the  year  is  best  The  sun  shines  al- 
most 24  hours  a  day.  and  Crook  says  there  Is 
a  98  percent  chance  of  clear  skies.  The 
ground  temperature  should  be  in  the  range 
of  -20  to  10  degrees  Fahrenheit,  said  Bill 
Skinner  of  the  National  Climatic  Center  in 
Asheville. 

Once  the  historic  first  Jump  is  behind 
them,  the  team  plans  to  sarnple  a  little 
bubbly  and  fish  eggs  and  then  spend  two 
days  and  nights  camping  at  the  pole. 

Crook  said  he  was  busy  trying  to  find  spon- 
sors to  help  provide  the  $7,000  cost,  but  there 
is  an  even  more  important  matter  to  be  set- 
tled. 

"I'll  be  leaving  Raleigh  after  the  last  class 
of  this  semester  "  Crook  said.  -Which  means 
I'll  be  at  the  North  Pole  during  exams  Have 
you  ever  tried  to  tell  a  professor  that  the  rea- 
son you  have  to  miss  exams  is  that  you'll  be 
at  the  North  Pole? 

"They  have  heard  a  lot  of  excuses,  but  nev- 
er that  one." 

North  Pole 
(By  United  Press  International) 

A  five-man  American  skydiving  team  has 
parachuted  onto  a  frozen  ice  cap  about  400 
miles  from  the  North  Pole  In  the  most  north- 
erly sky  dive  In  history,  it  was  disclosed 
today. 

The  team,  led  by  Craig  Fronk  of  Issaquah, 
Wash  .  included  Mike  Dunn  of  Carson  City. 
Nev..  Don  Burroughs  of  Miami.  Fla  ,  James 
Crook  of  Cary.  N.C  .  and  John  Ainsworth,  of 
Charlotte,  N.C. 

The  17-man  polar  expedition,  led  bv  David 
Porter  of  Hope.  N  J  ,  and  Jack  Wheeler  of 
Las  Vegas.  Nev..  took  off  from  its  first  base 
camp  in  a  Dehaviland  twin  otter  late  yester- 
day but  ran  into  fog  and  had  to  turn  back 
80  miles  from  the  Pole,  according  to  ham 
radio  operator  Richard  Duane  of  New  Jersey. 

"The  plane  landed  on  a  polar  ice  cap  at 
84  degrees  north,  70  degrees  west,  where  the 
expedition  set  up  a  base  camp  to  prepare 
for  the  Jumpers  At  9:18  PM  EDT  Thursday. 
the  aircraft  took  off  with  the  skydivers  team 
and  at  9:27  P.M..  the  skydivers  Jumped  from 
tbe  plane  They  all  landed  safely  at  84  north. 
70  west  at  9:36  PM  making  It  the  north- 
ernmost skydiving  expedition  ever  com- 
pleted  "  Duane  said. 

Reports  on  the  skydlve  were  delayed  until 
today  because  magnetic  storms  knocked  out 
communications. 

Duane  said  expedition  leader  Porter 
described  the  weather  conditions  on  the  Ice 
cap  as  "beautifully  sunny,  blue  skies  over- 
head and  spectacular  Ice  ridges." 

After  spending  about  six  hours  on  the  Ice. 
the  skydivers  and  other  team  members  re- 
turned to  Ellesmere  Island  aboard  the  ski- 
quipped  plane  the  expedition  planned  to 
return  to  Resolute  Bay  and  to  fly  back  to 
the  starting  point  of  the  expedition.  Edmon- 
ton. Alberta.  Canada. 

Other  members  of  the  expedition  were 
George  Dixon,  a  bank  president  from  Min- 
neapolis and  William  Belnecke,  soon-to-be- 
retlred  president  and  board  chairman  of 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Corp    of  New  York 


FARMERS     FACE     TO     FACE     'WITH 
ECONOMIC    CRISIS 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  farm- 
ers in  America  are  facing  their  worst 


crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  It  has 
'oeen  estimated  by  some  agricultural 
economists  that  as  many  as  25  percent 
of  the  Nations  farmers  could  face  bank- 
ruptcy in  the  next  12  months. 

The  crisis  for  many  smalltown  busi- 
nessmen who  provide  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  farmers  and  farm  families  is  even 
worse.  These  small-scale  entrepreneurs 
do  not  have  access  to  the  kind  of  credit 
available  to  farmers,  and  many  of  them 
may  well  go  under  even  before  the  farm- 
ers they  serve. 

Mr.  President,  too  many  Americans  fall 
to  undertand  that  farmers  are  the  ulti- 
mate consumers.  Farmers  must  purchase 
all  of  their  inputs— the  seed,  fertilizer. 
fuel,  equipment,  and  all  the  rest — at  re- 
tail. They  must  sell  their  crops  at  whole- 
sale. They  cannot  pass  on  their  increased 
costs.  For  that  reason  inflation  and  the 
increasingly  heavy  burden  of  costly  ex- 
cessive regulation  are  devastating  to 
farmers. 

USDA  estimates  that  farm  income  will 
decline  by  more  than  35  percent  this  year. 
In  1979  net  farm  income  was  $33  biUion. 
USDA  has  reported  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
$23  billion  in  1980.  And.  it  should  be 
remembered  that  those  $23  billion  1980 
dollars  are  worth  some  13.3  percent  less 
than  the  $33  billion  1979  dollars.  Farm- 
ers cannot  absorb  indefinitely  the  kinds 
of  losses  this  dramatic  decline  in  income 
represents. 

If  inflation  is  not  brought  under  con- 
trol, and  if  we  do  not  significantly  cur- 
tail the  massive  burden  of  unnecessary 
regulation  on  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, many  will  be  eliminated  from 
the  economic  spectrum.  Farmers  know 
that,  and  they  cannot  understand  why 
the  Congress  refuses  to  address  the 
causes  of  inflation  with  more  than  super- 
ficial posturing  on  budget  resolutions 

Mr.  Robert  Delano,  the  recently  elected 
president  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  understands  the  causes  of  in- 
flation— and  the  cures  inescapably  nec- 
essary to  bring  it  under  control.  Last 
week  he  wrote  to  me — and  to  other  Sen- 
ators— conveying  the  oflRcial  position  of 
the  3  million  member  families  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I 
commend  the  Farm  Bureau's  prescrip- 
tion for  action  to  every  Senator  and  to 
every  American.  Farmers  know  what  is 
imperative  to  resolve  this  crisis — and  we 
ought  to  have  the  good  sense  to  listen 
carefully  and  follow  their  advice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Delano's  letter  and  the  policy  statement 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Farm  Bureau  Federation  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington.  D.C..  April  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U  S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Helms:  The  Senate  Is  be- 
ginning consideration  of  the  First  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  at  a  time  In  our 
economic  history  when  the  annual  inflation 
rate  Is  over  18  percent;  farmers  are  faced 
with  lower  incomes  due  to  Inflation,  depress- 
ed markets,  and  credit  conditions  that  are 
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sure    to    prevent    some    from    planting   this     provide  greater  freedom  for  the  market  sys-     and   despair   and   others   with   rising   anger. 
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national  order.   American  sovereignty   must     Union.   Let   us  not   forget   that  Communist      that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  need  to  strike 
never  be  ceded  awav  In  a  treaty  or  Just  given     China,  in  its  short  but  bloody  history,  has      the  United  States  with  a  massive  nurl^r  at- 
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sure    to    prevent    some    from    planting   this 
spring. 

The  nation  Is  In  great  need  of  fundamen- 
tal changes  In  both  monetarj-  and  fiscal 
policy.  Fundamental  changes  In  monetary 
policy  were  begun  by  Chairman  Volcker  In 
October  1979  In  an  effort  to  bring  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  under  control  to  check 
Inflation.  Farm  Bureau  supports  the  Federal 
Reserve  effort  but  the  Fed  cannot  control  in- 
flation alone  Congress  must  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  by  reducing  federal  ex- 
penditures to  balance  the  budget. 

Congress  Is  now  presented  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  bring  inflation  under  control 
by  cutting  federal  expenditures  to  balance 
the  federal  budget  This  task  Is  both  chal- 
lenging and  ominous.  Americans  are  calling 
for  accountability  from  each  member  of 
Congress  to  look  beyond  the  demands  of 
special  interest  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 

Farm  Bureau  supports  a  balanced  budget 
by  meaningful  reductions  in  federal  spend- 
ing. The  attached  policy  statement  issued  by 
the  AFBF  Board  of  Directors  in  March  sup- 
ports all  efforts  to  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  federal  spending. 

Farm  Bureau's  three  million  member  fam- 
ilies are  willing  to  make  their  share  of  sac- 
rifice In  order  to  control  inflation  and  to 
restore  good  health  to  the  economy.  We  ask 
you  for  your  commitment  to  this  cause. 
Robert  B.  Delano. 

President. 

Policy   Statement  of  the  Board  op  Direc- 
tors, Amoucan  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Farm  Bureau  members  throughout  the  na- 
tion are  alarmed  at  the  runaway  inflation 
which  is  rapidly  approaching  an  annual  rate 
of  20  percent.  We  are  skating  on  the  edge  of 
an  economic  disaster  at  a  time  when  we  face 
grave  International  threats  to  the  free  world. 
Resolute  action  must  be  taken  to  stop  In- 
flation before  it  completely  wrecks  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  system 

We  reject  the  motion  that  It  Is  impossible 
to  Identify  the  causes  of  Inflation  and  come 
up  with  long-run  solutions  that  will  work. 
The  American  people  understand  very  well 
that  the  basic  cause  is  excessive  spending 
and  deficit  financing  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment Inflated  prices  and  wages  are  the  re- 
sults of  inflation;  not  Its  cause. 

We  reject  the  fallacious  idea  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  a  cure  for  inflation 
Farmers  and  consumers  are  still  suffering 
from  the  results  of  the  last  effort  to  control 
beef  prices.  Such  controls  have  never  worked 
and  would  not  work  now,  because  they  treat 
only  the  symptoms  of  Inflation  rather  than 
Its  basic  causes 

We  call  on  the  President  and  the  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  to  put  politics  aside 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  an  affirmative 
program  of  effective  actions  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  next  60  days  This  agreement  should 
include  actions  to  rescind  »30  billion  of  the 
expenditures  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year. 
to  be  implemented  by  a  careful  review  of 
every  budeet  item,  and  further  action  to  re- 
duce the  1981  budeet.  which  Congress  Is  now 
conslderlne.  by  $30  billion  Tn  'ome  cases, 
these  actions  will  require  a  review  and  revi- 
sion of  basic  leiflslatlon  which  Is  causing  a 
rapid  escalation  of  the  coet  of  civil  service 
salaries,  transfer  payments  and  other  entitle- 
ment programs  Farmers  are  willing  to  take 
their  share  of  the  sacrifices  that  are  needed 
to  brine  inflation  under  control  by  accepting 
proportional  cuts  in  the  Denartment  of  Agri- 
culture's budget  as  a  nart  of  an  overall  re- 
duction In  the  total  federal  budget 

In  addition  to  drnstlc  cuts  in  federal 
soendlne.  a  concerted  attack  on  Inflation 
should  include  tax  reforms  to  encouraee  sav- 
Inirs  and  Investment  as  a  me«ns  of  Increastne 
productivity:  a  large-sca'e  elimination  of  ex- 
cessive and  unnecessary  eovemment  reptila- 
tlon:  and  a  realistic  energy  pollcv  which  win 


provide  greater  freedom  for  the  market  sys- 
tem to  reduce  our  dependence  on  Imported 
oil  by  encouraging  conservation  and  expand- 
ing the  production  of  domestic  sources  of 
energy. 

We  reiterate,  however,  that  the  most  Im- 
portant and  essential  step  that  can  be  taken 
to  stop  Infiatlon  Is  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment Itself  to  stop  creating  Inflation  through 
excessive  spending  and  deficit  financing 
which  leads  to  the  printing  of  money  Sig- 
nificant cuts  In  federal  spending  are  needed 
to  break  the  psychology  of  Inflation  and  to 
reinforce  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply. 

"Politics  as  usual"  will  not  stop  inflation. 
What  we  need  Is  dramatic  action  by  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  set  aside  parti- 
san fxjlltlcs  for  a  few  weeks  and  to  convince 
Americans  that  their  political  leaders  Intend 
to  do  more  than  Just  talk  about  the  need 
to  bring  Inflation  under  control. 


THE   CRISIS   IN   US.    NATIONAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  retired 
Brie.  Gen.  Albion  W.  Knight,  Jr  .  a  dis- 
tinguished and  articulate  American,  re- 
cently addressed  the  1980  national  con- 
vention of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  on  the  subject  of  our 
national  defense. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  as  he 
warned  that  our  national  security  is 
perilously  grim.  He  said,  for  example: 

Our  nation  Is  In  grave  danger!  Our  po- 
litical leaders.  In  a  sense  of  fear  and  wishful 
thinking,  have  allowed  the  strateeic  nuclear 
superiority  which  has  protected  the  country 
for  forty  years  to  wither  away  The  Soviet 
Union  now  has  the  most  powerful  military 
force  In  history.  That  force  Is  the  ultimate 
tool  they  have  been  seeking  to  reach  their 
long-term  objective:   world  domination. 

The  United  States  now  faces  the  stark 
question  of  Its  survival  as  a  free  nation.  Un- 
less we  make  major  changes  in  our  foreign 
and  security  policies  this  year.  I  believe  that 
we  have  less  than  1 ,000  days  left.  We  have  let 
ourselves  become  subiect  to  Soviet  political 
and  military  blackmail. 

General  Knight  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  in  the  service  of  his 
country  and  each  of  us  should  give  his 
analysis  of  our  weakened  defense  posture 
special  attention  and  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  General  Knight's  address  to  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Crisis  in  US.  National  SEcuRrry 

Our  nation  Is  In  grave  danger!  Our  po- 
litical leaders.  In  a  sense  of  fear  and  wishful 
thinking,  have  allowed  the  strategic  nuclear 
superiority  which  has  protected  the  country 
for  forty  years  to  wither  away.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  has  the  most  powerful  military 
force  in  history.  That  force  is  the  ultimate 
tool  they  have  been  seeking  to  reach  their 
long-term  objective:   world  domination. 

The  United  States  now  faces  the  stark 
question  of  Its  survival  as  a  free  nation.  Un- 
less we  make  major  changes  In  our  foreign 
and  security  policies  this  year.  I  believe  that 
we  have  less  than  1,000  days  left.  We  have  let 
ourselves  become  subject  to  Soviet  political 
and  military  blackmail. 

Tonight  I  want  to  talk  about  our  external 
dangers  which  stem  from  the  strategic  Im- 
balance and  how  It  came  about  It  Is  a  grim 
picture  which  fllls  some  Americans  with  fear 


and  despair  and  others  with  rising  anger. 
But  there  Is  also  a  positive  side  to  the  story; 
we  can  still  act  to  keep  our  destiny  In  our 
own  hands.  I  will  describe  some  of  the  quick 
and  practical  steps  we  can  take  to  recover 
our  strategic  credibility. 

I  am  certain  of  one  thing:  we  cannot  con- 
tinue In  safety  with  the  foreign  and  security 
policies  of  the  past  five  presidents.  Their 
policies,  built  on  Illusions,  wishful  thinking 
and  misplaced  hope  brought  us  to  the  brink 
of  disaster. 

HoA-  did  the  United  States  lose  its  vital 
strategic  nuclear  superiority?  Let  us  review 
some  history  In  October  1962  the  United 
States  forced  Russian  missiles  out  of  Cuba 
because  of  the  six-to-one  American  nuclear 
superiority  over  Soviet  forces.  That  superi- 
ority was  the  result  of  the  prudent  decisions 
of  President  Eisenhower  after  the  October 
1957  Russian  launching  of  their  Sputnik 
satellite  He  ordered  the  development  and 
production  of  B-52  Jet  bombers,  Mlnuteman 
missiles  and  Polaris  submarines.  Our  na- 
tional security  is  still  based  upon  these  sys- 
tems. 

After  the  Cuba  missile  crisis  two  major 
decisions  were  made:  First,  the  Soviet 
leaders  decided  to  seek  clear  strategic  nu- 
clear superiority  over  the  United  States: 
Second,  the  Kennedy  Administration  and  its 
successors  decided  to  permit  Soviet  nuclear 
equality  with  the  US  and  then  to  freeze 
that  condition  with  a  series  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements  to  control  the  arms  race. 

What  did  the  Russians  do''  Beginning  in 
1962  they  spent  from  10  to  15'"r  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  enlarging  their  mili- 
tary forces  across  the  board;  strategic  and 
theater  missiles,  bombers,  fighters,  tanks, 
artillery,  submarines,  a  blue  water  navy. 
strategic  airlift,  air  defense,  missile  defense, 
civil  defense,  better  logistic,  more  troops  and 
a  heavy  military  research  and  development 
effort:  Since  1970  they  have  spent  over  $300 
billion  more  than  we  have  on  military 
forces  In  that  same  time  they  have  spent 
over  $100  billion  more  than  we  have  on 
strategic  forces  alone.  The  CIA  said  that  in 
1979  the  Soviet  Union  spent — Just  in  one 
year — over  $50  billion  more  than  we  did  on 
defen.se  This  level  of  expenditure  over  15 
years  shows  a  firm  political  commitment  to 
military  superiority.  It  also  shows  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  running  in  an  uncon- 
trolled nuclear  arms  race 

But  the  Soviet  Union  could  not  have 
gained  that  strategic  superiority  without 
our  help.  How  did  we  do  it?  We  gave  them 
our  technology.  We  helped  finance  their 
military  effort  with  low  Interest  loans.  We 
sent  them  our  food.  But  our  political  de- 
cisions surrounding  our  national  security 
policy  were  even  more  helpful  to  them. 

First,  we  began  with  President  Kennedy 
a  policy  of  unilateral  disarmament  which 
extends  through  each  of  his  successors  to 
President  Carter  In  1962  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration was  certain  that  the  Russians 
only  wanted  to  be  equal  in  nuclear  power 
with  the  United  States  To  reach  that  point 
of  equality  at  a  lower  level  of  weapons,  they 
began  a  major  cutback  of  existing  nuclear 
weapon  systems,  cancelled  new  ones,  and 
refused  to  develop  weapons  which  the  Soviet 
leaders  might  believe  to  be  "provocative". 
Let's  translate  that:  Our  Government  be- 
lieved that  the  world  would  be  safer  If  the 
United  States  were  weaker  and  the  Soviet 
Union  stronger. 

This  gives  a  key  to  a  malor  fiaw  of  our  for- 
eign policy  for  the  last  twenty  years:  the 
safety  of  the  world  has  a  higher  priority 
than  the  safety  of  the  United  States  of 
America!  Our  American  heritage — which  you 
have  done  so  much  to  preserve — demands  a 
policy  which  places  the  nation's  security  at 
the  top  priority;  higher  than  humanity  as 
a  whole,  higher  than  the  United  Nations, 
higher  than  any  other  nation,  and  higher 
than  any  new  economic  or  political  Inter- 
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national  order.  American  sovereignty  must 
never  be  ceded  away  In  a  treaty  or  Jtist  given 
up  through  fear,  ^athy,  negligence  or  in- 
tent. 

The  second  policy  step  was  to  engage  the 
Soviet  Union  In  a  series  of  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  objective  of  controlling 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  We  believed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  live  up  to  the  terms  of 
each  treaty.  We  believed  that  they  would 
not  cheat.  We  believed  that  our  Intelligence 
was  so  good  we  could  catch  them  If  they 
did  cheat.  This  was  a  mistake.  Our  political 
leaders  did  not  read  their  history.  In 
Communist  doctrine,  cheating  on  a  treaty 
is  moral  If  doing  so  helps  the  state.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  every  one  of  the 
arms  control  treaties  we  have  signed  with 
them.  When  we  did  find  out  about  their 
violations,  we  usually  hid  them — especially 
from  the  American  people — because  we  did 
not  wish  to  hurt  the  credibility  of  the  arms 
control  process.  We  showed  a  lack  of  nerve 
which  still  exists  today.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Is  generally  the  first  apologist  to  the 
American  people  for  a  Soviet  treaty  viola- 
tion. 

How  have  these  arms  control  agreements 
harmed  our  strategic  strength?  The  1972 
SALT  I  agreement  and  the  ABM  treaty 
granted  the  Soviet  forces  a  three-to-two  ad- 
vantage over  the  U.S.  It  denied  the  U.S.  key 
weapons  the  Soviets  were  permitted.  It 
created  loopholes  through  which  the  Soviets 
drove  their  massive  strategic  expansion. 

Some  of  these  problems  are  demonstrated 
m  the  1979  SALT  n  treaty  still  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ratification.  The  Treaty 
Is  not  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  serious  technical,  political  and 
moral  flaws. 

Technically,  it  leaves  uncounted  major 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  which  can  strike  us. 
It  permits  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  critical 
weapons  systems  denied  to  the  United  States. 
It  cannot  be  verified  technically  against 
Soviet  cheating.  Ptnally  It  prevents  the 
United  States  from  taking  steps  to  recover  its 
strategic  credibility.  I  will  talk  about  this 
later. 

Politically,  the  SALT  IT  Treaty  freezes  the 
United  States  formnlly  into  clear  strategic 
nuclear  inferiority.  Its  negotiation  history  is 
a  disgraceful  story  of  concession  and  ap- 
peasement to  Soviet  demands.  It  strips  away 
the  protective  nuclear  umbrella  we  have  held 
over  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Morally,  the  Treaty  is  fataUy  flawed.  I 
will  deal  with  this  In  some  detail  since  it 
also  reveals  fundamental  mistakes  In  our 
overtdl  security  policy. 

First,  we  have  forgotten  who  we  are  deal- 
ing with.  We  have  forgotten  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  since  1917,  has  killed  over  40  million 
of  its  own  people  for  political  reasons  and 
has  enslaved  millions  more  simply  because 
they  disagreed  with  the  decisions  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

We  would  not  have  signed  an  arms  control 
agreement  with  Adolph  Hitler,  particularly 
If  we  had  known  ahead  of  time  that  he  had 
killed  over  8  million  Jews  In  a  holocaust.  Tet, 
we  seem  to  have  no  twinge  of  conscience  In 
signing  an  arms  control  treaty  with  a  nation 
which  has  killed  over  six  times  Holocaust. 

We  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
basically  responsible  for  the  Cambodian 
Holocaust,  the  Vietnamese  boat  people,  the 
Inhumane  use  of  poison  gas  In  Laos,  Cam- 
bodia and  now  In  Afghanistan.  Further, 
they  are  producing  biological  warfare  weap- 
ons In  direct  violation  of  a  treaty  signed 
with  us  and  85  other  nations  In  1972. 

We  made  a  ma'or  mlsta^^e  by  supporting 
Stalin  against  Hitler  in  World  War  11.  We 
should  have  let  the  two  dictators  destroy 
each  other.  We  are  now  paying  a  heavy  price 
for  that  mistake.  This  should  be  a  warning 
for  us  today.  Our  government  Is  seriously 
playing  the  "China  Card"  against  the  Soviet 


Union.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Communist 
China,  In  Its  short  but  bloody  history,  has 
killed  over  60  million  of  its  people  for  rea- 
sons of  state. 

As  a  Judaeo-Chrlstian  nation,  we  should 
heed  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  30th  Chap- 
ter of  Isaiah:  "Woe  to  the  rebelllotis  chil- 
dren, says  the  Lord,  who  carry  out  a  plan, 
but  not  mine;  and  who  make  a  league,  but 
not  of  my  spirit."  Arms  control  with  a  god- 
less tyrannical  power,  dedicated  to  the  de- 
struction of  liberty  which  flows  from  the 
worship  of  God,  is  not  of  God's  spirit.  Beware 
America  I 

The  second  moral  flaw  in  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  is  that  It  freezes  our  government  into 
continuing  the  Immoral,  dangerous  and  now 
Ineffective  doctrine  upon  which  our  security 
has  been  based  for  15  years.  As  a  Judaeo- 
Christian  nation,  who  values  the  life  of  the 
Individual  over  the  state,  we  have  placed  our 
security  In  the  threat  of  destroying  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Innocent  Russian  people  while 
Intentionally  avoiding  Soviet  military 
targets.  Our  theory  of  strategic  deterrence 
says  that  we  shall  absorb  a  Soviet  nuclear 
first  strike  against  the  United  States  i  Itself 
a  grossly  assumption) .  We  shall  then  still 
have  enough  nuclear  power  left  to  do  "un- 
acceptable damage"  to  the  Soviet  society 
That  threat  of  terror  is  supposed  to  deter 
the  Soviet  first  strike  on  the  United  States 
from  ever  happening.  Let  us  examine  that 
carefully.  Our  weapons  are  so  designed  that 
all  we  can  hit  are  cities  and  people.  Our 
military  forces  are  prohibited  from  striking 
Soviet  offensive  weapons  held  In  reserve 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  we  inten- 
tionally, according  to  doctrine  approved  by 
five  presidents,  leave  the  American  popula- 
tion unprotected  from  a  Soviet  bomber  or 
missile  attack.  We  are  intentldnajly  left 
hostage  to  a  Soviet  attack  You  and  I  are 
told  by  our  government  that  we  are  not 
worth  protecting.  It  Is  grossly  Immoral.  One 
of  the  benefits  of  the  SALT  n  debate  around 
the  country  Is  that  American  citizens  are 
waking  up  to  the  reality  of  this  doctrine  of 
no  defeoise. 

In  line  with  this  doctrine,  we  have  dis- 
mantled every  one  of  the  air  defense  missiles 
that  used  to  protect  our  cities  from  bomber 
attack.  All  we  have  left  are  300  obsolete 
fighter  Interceptors.  That  is  why  the  SALT 
II  loophole  which  permits  the  Russians  to 
have  uncontrolled  their  new  supersonic 
Backfire  intercontinental  bomber  is  so  Im- 
portant. We  have  dismantled  our  promising 
ABM  missile  system.  We  have  almost  starved 
to  death  the  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  antl-balllstlc  missile  defense.  We 
have  only  a  paper  civil  defense 

On  the  other  hand,  what  has  the  Soviet 
Union  done  to  defend  Itself?  Are  they  un- 
protected? Absolutely  not!  Whereas  we  have 
no  air  defense  missiles,  they  have  over  12.000; 
where  we  have  300  old  Interceptors,  they  have 
3,000,;  where  we  have  killed  the  ABM  sys- 
tem, theirs  still  operates  and  with  new  com- 
ponents which  could  make  them  effective 
against  our  missiles  In  a  short  time.  TTiey 
have  a  strong  civil  defense  proeram  which 
protects  their  government  structure,  key  in- 
dustries and  many  of  their  people. 

■What  does  this  mean?  Should  the  U.S. 
ever  carry  out  Its  strategic  doctrine,  the  So- 
viet defensive  measures  and  their  untouched 
reserve  missiles,  the  Soviet  Union  could  win 
a  nuclear  war!  They  would  lose  not  more 
than  10  million  people  and  could,  on  a  re- 
taliatory strike  kill  over  100  to  160  million 
Americans. 

See  what  has  happened?  In  October  1962, 
the  U.S.  made  Khrushchev  do  what  we  want- 
ed because  for  every  American  killed  there 
would  have  been  t»n  dead  Russians.  Today,  It 
is  reversed:  for  every  dead  Russian  there 
would  be  at  least  ten  dead  Americans.  Thus 
we  have  given  the  Soviet  Union  the  ultimate 
tool  for  political  blackmail.  I  do  not  believe 


that  the  Soviet  leaders  would  need  to  strike 
the  United  States  with  a  maaalve  nuclear  at- 
tack. I  believe  they  can  now  use  their  new 
terror  weapon  to  blackmail  us  poUtlcAUy  on 
a  series  of  lesser  but  vital  matters  without 
firing  a  shot. 

In  fact,  they  are  now  using  that  strategic 
superiority  to  take  full  political  advantage 
of  their  military  power  in  Africa,  the  Mid- 
dle East,  m  Central  America  and  now  in 
Afghanistan  where  they  are  positioned  to 
seu3  the  Iranian  oil  fields  and  to  bottle  up 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  hours. 

This  grim  picture  shows  that  our  security 
hangs  by  a  thread.  We  need  to  recover  our 
strategic  credibility  as  soon  as  possible  Our 
President  must  teU  the  American  people 
the  real  nature  of  the  danger.  Then  he  must 
taKe  the  necessary  steps,  and  the  Congress 
mtist  support  him,  to  restore  the  damage  of 
the  last  twenty  years.  Tet,  I  do  not  see  this 
sense  of  urgency  on  either  the  part  of  the 
President  or  of  the  Congress. 

President  Carter  has  proposed  several 
steps  to  give  the  sense  of  American  strength. 
Flrsrt  he  has  asked  for  the  registration  of  both 
men  and  women  for  the  draft.  As  far  as  men 
are  concerned,  the  Issue  Is  debateable  at  this 
point.  We  have  not  yet  done  our  homework 
on  where  these  men  should  go,  what  they 
should  be  doing  or  what  the  clvUi&n  require- 
ments will  be  in  the  laboratories  and  in  In- 
dustry should  we  embark  upon  a  major  pro- 
gram to  restore  our  strategic  credibility. 

However,  the  issue  of  registering  and  draft- 
ing women  for  military  service  is  not  de- 
bateable.  That  proposal  Is  Just  plain  wrong! 
I  do  no<.  object  to  women  serving  as  voltm- 
teers  In  the  Armed  Forces.  In  most  cases  they 
do  a  fine  Job.  But  I  believe  that  under  no 
conditions  should  these  women  volunteers 
or  any  other  women  be  permitted  to  face 
oombat  duty. 

Requiring  women  to  serve  In  the  Armed 
Forces  Is  a  sign  of  the  degradation  of  our 
society,  the  deterioration  of  our  high  Chris- 
tian respect  for  women,  and  shows  that  we 
as  a  nation  no  longer  believe  that  the  family 
Is  the  source  of  our  society's  strength  I  have 
a  number  of  objections  to  that  proposal: 

First.  I  believe  that  the  Armed  Forces  are 
being  used  Improperly  as  a  launching  plat- 
form for  social  experimentation  Ttie  experi- 
ment seems  to  be  more  important  to  the 
Administration  than  are  the  requirements  of 
national  security  One  of  America's  beat 
philosophers  today  is  Professor  Michael  No- 
vak who  wrote  recently  on  this  point: 

"The  American  people  must  choose.  Does 
the  U.S  military  have  a  military  purpose? 
Or  Is  Its  purpose  to  test  a  philosophical 
fantasy?  Do  we  want  defense?  Or  social  ex- 
perimentation? Many  critics  have  said  that 
the  sweeping  assumptions  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  are  bsised  on  fantasies 
and  wishes.  The  reality  of  military  service 
has  brought  these  fantasies  to  a  screeching 
halt.  The  prospect  of  combat  shattered  them 
beyond  repair."  ^ 

This  comment  of  Dr.  Novak  raises  an  Im- 
portant point  Tf  we  must  return  to  the 
draft,  it  Is  because  we  do  see  actual  combat 
staring  us  in  the  face  If  this  is  so.  our 
soldiers  will  be  facing  men — well  trained 
men— who  will  be  shootlne  to  kill  To  send 
women  into  combat,  with  60  percent  of  the 
physical  strength  of  men.  under  filthy,  ex- 
hausting, bloody  Impossible  conditions  Is  to 
consign  women  to  almost  certain  death. 

To  require  the  registration  and  draft  of 
women  gives  one  more  signal  of  weakness  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  It  says  that 
we  no  longer  have  enough  willing  to  protect 
our  nation.  I  know  that  Is  not  true 

Another  objection  Is  that  our  feminist 
theorists  have  iPT.ored  the  verv  practical 
problem  of  sex    Where  men  and  women  are 


■■  Michael  Novak,  "The  Army  as  Maternity 
Ward,"  Washington  Star,  February  25,  1980 
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in  the  same  barracks,  the  same  ships  and  the     Jectlve  national  survival  rather  than  national 
sfime  foxholes,  there  will  be  sex.  Training  for     security.  National  security  deals  with  long- 


ess    Yet  they  are  the  very  things  that  we 
need  to  do  to  preserve  the  nation.  Their  value 
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of  helping  the  Soviets  Justify  their  military 
Intervention    In    Afghanistan.    He    said    he 


this  century,  will  understand  that  we  ap- 
preciate Lafayette  and  his  spirit,  and  we 


live  to  69  and  a  woman  to  77,  with  76  per- 
cent of  the  population  reaching  age  65 
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in  the  same  barracks,  the  same  ships  and  the 
same  foxholes,  there  will  be  sex.  Training  for 
survival  in  combat  is  tough  enough  without 
this  extra  distraction.  Our  experience  to  date 
shows  that  the  unmarried  pregnancy  rate  in 
the  military  is  soaring.  For  our  women 
soldiers  In  Europe  today  it  Is  reaching  as 
high  as  15  percent.  That  is  an  unnecessary 
problem  for  our  commanders  to  deal  with. 

Finally,  it  Is  wTong  according  to  our  re- 
ligious foundations.  The  Holy  Bible  sets  the 
family  on  a  higher  priority  than  warfare. 
There  are  scriptural  provisions  for  the  regis- 
tering of  men  for  warfare — but  not  for 
women.  To  do  so  would  destroy  the  family. 
A  nation  that  defies  this  God-ordained  pri- 
ority will  suffer  serious  consequences  both  at 
home  and  in  the  military  ranks.  The  results 
already  show  these  consequences  Let  your 
Senators  and  your  Representative  know  that 
registration  for  women  for  the  Armed  Forces 
Is  totally  unacceptable. 

What  can  we  do  to  save  our  country? 
Surely  matters  have  not  yet  deteriorated 
where  we  must  leave  our  security  In  the 
hands  of  what  we  hope  will  be  a  benign  Sov- 
iet Union.  We  still  can  correct  the  problem, 
but  there  is  so  little  time  left  that  we  can 
hardly  wait  for  a  new  Administration  to  take 
office. 

I  am  convinced  from  technical  studies  that 
we  can  recover  our  strategic  credibility  and 
that  we  can  do  It  within  one  thousand  days. 
I  will  talk  about  what  we  can  do  later.  But 
first,  let  us  look  at  what  must  be  done  In  our 
attitudes  and  understandings 

We  are  In  trouble  because  our  political 
leadership  has  lost  its  nerve  and  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  apparent  to  our  friends  and  our 
enemies  that  this  Is  the  case.  Alexander 
Solzhenltsyn,  the  great  Russian  writer,  told 
us  when  he  arrived  In  this  nation  five  years 
ago  that  the  West  had  lost  Its  nerve.  This 
was  shown  in  our  political,  economic,  intel- 
lectual and  even  religious  leadership.  He 
warned  that  every  nation  and  civilization  In 
history  which  lost   Its  nerve  has  died. 

Our  first  step  In  recovery  Is  to  decide  to 
survive  We  must  show  the  world  that  the 
American  people  believe  that  this  nation, 
founded  by  God-fearing  and  courageous  peo- 
ple, still  believe  our  nation  is  worth  pro- 
tecting We  must  show  that  our  religious 
roots  are  so  firm  that  we  can  face  with 
courage  the  dangers  of  the  future  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Solzhenltsyn  gave  us  new 
advice.  He  said,  "Communism  stops  only 
when  It  has  encountered  a  wall,  even  if  it 
is  a  wall  of  resolve.  The  West  cannot  now 
avoid  erecting  such  a  wall  in  what  is  already 
its  hour  of  extremity".  Before  we  start  re- 
building weapon  systems,  we  must  rebuild 
that  wall  of  resolve. 

Another  great  philosopher.  Dr  Charles 
Mall,  the  Christian  diplomat  from  Lebanon, 
told  a  Washington  audience  last  year  that 
the  revolution  In  Iran  was  the  Pearl  Harbor 
of  the  West  for  today — except  that  the  trag- 
edy Is  that  we  seem  not  to  realize  It.  He  said 
that  there  will  be  no  solution  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  crisis  imtil  we  make  it  very  plain 
to  all  In  the  Middle  East — and  especially  to 
the  Soviet  Union— that  we  are  determined 
not  to  die.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
American  citizens  take  the  leadership  and 
tell  their  political  leaders  that  we  do  not  in- 
tend for  them  to  continue  handing  our  na- 
tion over  to  anyone  who  threatens  us.  We 
Intend  to  stand  firm  and  we  expect  our  elect- 
ed leaders  to  understand  our  determination. 

Second,  as  part  of  the  solution,  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  especially  our  political  leaders, 
must  understand  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  We  must  understand  that  we  are 
facing  a  struggle  to  the  death.  We  must 
understand  that  we  are  facing  an  enemy  who 
Is  dedicated  to  our  destruction  and  that  he 
now  has  the  ability  to  do  that.  With  that  in 
mind,  we  need  to  take  a  whole  new  attitude 
toward  our  defense.  We  must  make  otir  ob- 


jective national  survival  rather  than  national 
security.  National  security  deals  with  long- 
range  problems.  National  survival  means  that 
we  have  urgent  problems  to  solve  right  now. 
They  must  be  dealt  with  first.  We  do  not 
yet  have  that  kind  of  program  for  our  pro- 
tection. 

Before  we  can  take  positive  measures  we 
need  to  clear  the  decks  of  old  Impediments. 
First,  we  need  to  recognize  that  detente 
worked  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Second,  we  must  change  our  strategic 
doctrine  to  place  top  priority  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  American  people  from  Soviet  at- 
tack. Third,  we  must  cancel  the  arms  control 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  which 
prevent  us  from  recovering  our  strategic 
credibility  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Let 
me  tell  you  why  this  must  be  done. 

We  are  in  trouble  today  because  our  Mln- 
uteman  missiles  In  the  west  can  be  eliminated 
by  only  300  of  the  Soviet  very  heavy  missiles. 
Our  missiles  are  vulnerable  because  tliey  are 
pin-pointed  by  the  Ru.ssians.  They  cannot 
move  and  they  are  prohibited  by  the  SALT 
treaty  from  moving.  We  must  reduce  their 
vulnerability  as  a  top  priority.  We  cannot 
wait  eight  more  years  for  a  new  system  to  do 
that  Job.  We  can  do  it  with  these  present 
missiles. 

We  can  take  the  Mlnuteman  out  of  the 
solos,  put  them  in  cannlsters.  place  them  on 
mobile  flat  bed  trucks.  We  can  fire  them  from 
parking  lots  with  the  controls  on  the  back 
end  of  a  Jeep.  We  have  done  that  in  tests.  But 
iiie  SALT  II  treaty  bans  us  from  doing  that. 
We  can  fire  these  missiles  from  aircraft.  We 
did  it  twice  in  September  1974 — and  that 
triggered  the  November  Vladivostok  meeting 
between  President  Ford  and  Brezhnev  Yet 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  bars  us  from  firing  ballis- 
tic missiles  from  aircraft.  We  can  place  those 
missiles  on  surface  naval  vessels.  Yet.  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  will  not  let  us  do  that.  All 
these  things  we  need  to  do  to  protect  our 
present  strategic  deterrent — without  build- 
ing a  new  missile.  Yet  we  can.  and  must,  re- 
open the  production  line  for  the  Mlnuteman. 

This  example  shows  how  we  have  let  the 
SALT  II  treaty  and  the  arms  control  process 
take  a  higher  priority  than  our  national  de- 
fense This  shows  dramatically  that  we  can- 
not recover  our  strategic  credibility  and  still 
have  the  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  effect.  Therefore,  It  is  es- 
sential for  the  Senate  to  reject  the  SALT  II 
treaty  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Then  we  must  use  our  Innovation.  If  we 
do  that  we  will  not  have  to  match  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  short  term  missile  for  missile, 
bomber  for  bomber  or  submarine  for  sub- 
marine. In  the  past  twenty  years  we  have 
been  restricted  from  using  our  American 
spirit  of  ingenuity  for  it  violates  the  spirit  of 
the  arms  control  agreements.  But  if  we  use 
our  imagination  we  can  multiply  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  weapons  systems  many  times 
by  using  mobility  and  deception. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  Some  of 
our  Navy  people  have  proved  that  you  do 
not  need  to  fire  a  missile  from  a  submarine 
or  a  surface  slip.  You  can  put  a  cork  in  the 
motor,  kick  It  into  the  sea  and  fire  It  directly 
from  the  sea.  You  can  take  the  submarine- 
launched  cruise  missile  and  place  it  on  any 
vessel  that  has  a  torpedo  tube.  You  can  do 
what  the  French  are  going  to  do:  develop  a 
light  intercontinental  missile  and  make  It  so 
mobile  that  it  can  travel  on  the  interstate 
highways  and  look  like  any  other  truck.  The 
French  call  their  system  the  "Danone"  be- 
cause it  looks  like  the  trucks  that  deliver 
yogurt.  We  can  even  use  off-the-shelf  tech- 
nology and  put  together  a  small  space  cruiser 
which  can  shoot  down  Soviet  missiles  In  the 
upper  atmosohere.  We  can  do  that  within  the 
next  two  years 

Yet.  we  are  not  doing  any  of  these  possible 
things  because  the  Administration  Is  still 
deeply  committed  to  the  arms  control  proc- 


ess. Yet  they  are  the  very  things  that  we 
need  to  do  to  preserve  the  nation.  Their  value 
Is  that  they  leave  the  Soviet  Union  In  doubt 
about  the  size  and  location  of  the  American 
weapons  which  threaten  them.  It  Is  time  that 
we  stop  defending  our  nation  using  only  the 
Russian  rules.  Arms  control  is  good  for  the 
superior  power.  Since  we  are  no  longer  the 
superior  power,  our  safety  lies  In  being  fast 
and  tricky. 

There  are  many  other  steps  that  we  can 
take  In  the  military,  political  and  economic 
arena  There  is  not  time  to  discuss  them 
here.  But  let  me  leave  you  with  the  thought 
that  our  quiver  is  full  of  arrows  for  our  pro- 
tection If  only  we  have  the  courage  and 
insight  to  use  them.  All  it  takes  Is  a  political 
decision. 

These  policies  I  have  described  to  you  will 
not  be  easy  They  will  be  riskier  than  contin- 
uing a  policy  of  appeasement.  They  will  re- 
quire courage.  But  they  will  be  necessary  if 
we  are  to  survive  as  a  free  nation. 

Courage,  however,  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Judaeo-Chrlstlan  faith  upon  which  our  na- 
tion was  built  Another  characteristic  Is  that 
cold,  hard  facts  can  be  accepted  and  taken 
in  the  face  of  grave  danger.  The  history  of 
the  American  Revolution  shows  that  time 
after  time. 

In  our  faiths  we  conduct  a  constant  spiri- 
tual warfare  with  Satan.  We  are  used  to  a 
constant  confrontation  between  good  and 
evil  in  our  personal  lives.  In  this  world,  con- 
frontation with  evil  cannot  be  avoided.  Yet 
for  almost  twenty  years  American  foreign 
policy  has  been  based  upon  a  concept  of 
nonconfrontatlon — of  not  being  provocative 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  time  that  we  be- 
come provocative  in  order  to  preserve  our 
liberty.  It  is  time  that  we  return  to  the  motto 
on  the  Rattlesnake  flag  of  the  American 
Revolution:  Don't  tread  on  me! 

It  Is  time  that  we  stop  seeking  a  detente 
that  favors  only  the  Soviet  Union.  It  Is  time 
that  we  remember  that  a  world  without  a 
free  United  States  of  America  would  be  a 
world  without  hope  It  is  time  that  we  citi- 
zens tell  our  political  leaders  that  we  will 
no  longer  tolerate  their  weakness  in  the  face 
of  Soviet  threats.  It  is  time  that  we  accept 
the  advice  of  the  Lord  as  He  told  the  prophet 
Joel  about  the  last  days : 

"Beat  your  ploughshares  Into  swords  and 
your  pruning  hooks  Into  spears;  Let  the  weak 
say  I  am  strong."  (Joel  3:  10) 

We  are  facing  the  last  days.  We  have  only 
so  little  time  left  to  keep  our  nation  free. 
Let  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  provide 
the  moral  courage  which  will  force  our  lead- 
ers to  stop  giving  away  the  nation  on  a  silver 
platter  That  moral  courage  can  only  come 
from  a  faith  In  the  Living  God  and  from  a 
clear  remembering  of  the  price  our  fore- 
fathers paid  to  create  this  nation  under 
Gods  guidance  and  protection. 


FRENCH  OLYMPIC  COMMITTEES 
DECISION  ON  SUMMER  GAMES 
IN  MOSCOW 

Mr,  EXON.  Mr,  President,  I  am  tre- 
mendously pleased  with  our  new  Secre- 
tary of  State.  I  have  an  item  which 
came  over  the  news  wires  a  few  moments 
ago,  and  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues. It  is  an  Associated  Press  report 
out  of  Brussels.  Belgium: 

Associated  Press  Report 

Secretary  of  State  Edmund  S  Muskte  said 
today  the  French  Olympic  Committee's  de- 
cision to  reject  President  Carter's  call  for 
a  boycott  of  the  summer  games  In  Moscow 
is  "incomprehensible." 

In  a  comment  made  to  reporters  as  he 
conferred  here  with  Western  European  al- 
lies. Muskle  accused  the  French  committee 
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of  helping  the  Soviets  Justify  their  military 
intervention  in  Afghanistan.  He  said  he 
spoke  less  as  Secretary  of  State  than  "a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  whose  father 
was  born  in  Russian-occupied  Poland." 

In  his  message  to  the  NATO  Defense 
Planning  Committee.  Muskie  urged  mean- 
ingful economic  sanctions  against  Iran,  de- 
claring that  Ingenuity,  not  force,  offers  the 
best  hope  for  freeing  the  American  hostages. 
■Make  them  see  they  must  pay  a  price." 
he  said. 

The  setback  on  the  Olympics  was  the  first 
reversal  since  Muskie  took  over  earlier  this 
month  from  Cyrus  R.  Vance.  The  adminis- 
tration had  hoped  the  French  Government 
would  use  its  influence  to  have  a  decision 
deferred — at  least  until  the  West  German 
Committee,  which  is  expected  to  approve 
the  boycott,  takes  its  position  Thursday. 

Muskie.  talking  to  reporters  in  the  lobby 
of  the  European  Common  Market  headquar- 
ters, said  the  Soviets  consider  the  July 
games  "a  confirmation  of  the  rightness  of 
their  foreign  policy." 

"I  find  it  incomprehensible,"  he  said, 
"that  a  free  people,  whether  Europeans  or 
Americans,  whether  athletes  or  non-athletes, 
contemplate  allowing  the  Soviet  Union  to 
confirm  that  act." 

Muskie  said  participation  In  the  Olympics 
would  confirm  to  the  Soviets  the  rightness 
of  "their  system,  their  policy,  their  aggres- 
sion In  Afghanistan." 

The  Europeans,  getting  their  first  look  at 
the  lanky  ex-Senator  since  he  replaced 
Vance,  heard  a  lecture  on  their  responsibili- 
ties. 

Muskie  urged  foreign  and  defense  minis- 
ters from  13  of  the  15  NATO  allies  to  in- 
crease their  defense  spending  while  the 
United  States  guards  the  Persian  Gulf 
against  the  Soviets. 

In  Moscow,  the  official  Tass  News  Agencv 
accused  the  United  States  of  using  the  NATO 
meeting  to  pressure  its  allies  into  new  mili- 
tary programs  Tass  said  the  meeting  of  the 
aggressive  bloc"  took  place  "in  an  atmos- 
phere of  militarist  psychosis  and  whlpplng- 
up  of  the  arms  race." 

Muskie  also  advised  the  European  allies  to 
Keep  their  hands  off  Mideast  diplomacy  even 
though  U.S. -led  negotiations  on  Palestinian 
autonomy  are  lagging. 

He  tried  to  dissuade  the  Europeans  from 
watering  down  last  month's  decision  to  cut 
off  trade  with  Iran  except  for  food  and  medi- 
cine. 

"We  need  a  sanctions  policy  that  is  mean- 
ingful, that  will  hurt  the  Iranians  and  make 
them  see  that  they  have  got  to  pay  a  price 
for  their  hostage  policy,"  Muskie  told  a  news 
conference  after  his  closed-door  speech. 

The  Europeans  meet  In  Naples,  Italy,  next 
weekend  to  decide  whether  to  exempt  cur- 
rent contracts  from  the  ban  approved  April 
22  by  the  European  Economic  Community. 

"I  would  hope  no  action  was  taken  to  un- 
dercut it  or  so  dilute  it  that  It  becomes  in- 
effective." Muskie  said. 

At  the  same  time,  he  offered  the  nervous 
Allies  assurances  the  Carter  administration 
was  not  poised  for  a  military  strike  to  free 
the  hostages,  held  In  Iran  since  last  Nov   4. 

"I  don't  see  any  military  option  that  prom- 
ises or  guarantees  success  In  achieving  that 
goal,"  Muskle  said. 

And  yet.  he  said  he  did  not  want  "to  give 
the  Iranians  the  luxury  of  our  excludlne  It" 
entirely.  " 

The  best  approach.  Muskle  said.  Is  "to  ex- 
plore all  the  nonmintary  avenues  that  are 
available — and  they  are  considerable — as  well 
as  our  ingenuity,  the  ingenuity  of  friends  and 
contacts  with  the  Iranians." 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  our  sup- 
^af-^K.^f"?^^  friends,  for  whom  Ameri- 
nnLfff*^?^^  *^^"  ^P*"**^'  ^  tiuality  and 
quantity,  to  free  their  homeland  twice  in 


this  century,  will  understand  that  we  ap- 
preciate Lafayette  and  his  spirit,  and  we 
wonder  where  that  French  spirit  has  dis- 
appeared to  these  days. 


WORK  AFTER  65 :  OPTIONS  FOR  THE 
1980'S 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May  13, 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  a  hearing 
on  "Work  After  65 :  Options  for  the  80's." 
This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  hear- 
ings in  which  the  committee  is  explor- 
ing how  opportunities  for  extended  em- 
ployment can  be  encouraged  for  older 
workers. 

We  were  fortunate  in  having  senior 
executive  ofBcers  from  four  corpwrations 
testify  on  the  work  opportunities  avail- 
able for  older  workers  at  their  respective 
companies.  The  panel  of  witnesses  in- 
cluded: C.  Peter  McColough.  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer.  Xerox  Corp. 
and  chairman.  Presidents  Commission 
on  Pension  Policy;  Gerald  L.  Maguire. 
vice  president  of  Corporate  Ser\'ices. 
Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  of  Chicago: 
Harold  S.  Page,  vice  president,  person- 
nel. Polaroid  Corp.:  William  M.  Read, 
senior  vice  president.  Employee  Rela- 
tions. Atlantic  Richfield  Co. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  is 
reviewing  future  retirement  and  work 
options  for  older  persons.  Following  is 
the  opening  statement  I  submitted  to  the 
committee  during  the  hearing.  In  addi- 
tion, I  also  am  sharing  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  14  concerning 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  remarks  during  the  hear- 
ing and  the  May  14  Washington  Post 
article  entitled  "Older  Workers  Seen  as 
More  Productive"  at  this  point  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Work  After  65:  Options  for  the  80s 

Mr.  Chairman,  today's  elderly  Americans 
are  a  pioneer  generation:  they  are  the  first 
In  history  to  experience  a  long  and  early  re- 
tirement. 

However,  their  dreams  of  having  a  com- 
fortable retirement  are  rapidly  changing.  In- 
flation, the  major  reason  why  dreams  are 
breaking,  is  having  a  serious  impact  on  the 
elderly.  It  is  not  only  eroding  the  meager 
retirement  incomes  of  most  older  persons, 
but  It  Is  dramatically  shrinking  their  pur- 
chasing power.  It  Is  threatening  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  older  persons  especially 
those  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

Still,  the  evidence  suggests  that  people  are 
opting  for  early  retirement  despite  the  eco- 
nomic problems  early  retirement  may  bring 
Although  the  mandatory  retirement  age  has 
been  raised  for  most  workers  from  65  to  70. 
there  is  little  evidence  to  support  the  belief 
that  many  workers  are  staying  at  their  Jobs 
the  extra  five  years. 

There  Is  an  obvious  contradiction  here — 
and  we  need  to  address  ourselves  to  It.  Could 
It  be  that  by  encouraging  people  to  work  as 
long  as  they  can  be  productive,  we  will  help 
ease  their  economic  problems  as  well? 

We  have  achieved  major  advancements  In 
medicine  and  technology  that  make  it  pos- 
sible to  prolong  life.  We  have  been  told  that 
since  1940  life  expectancy  has  Increased  by 
almost  10  years.  Today  a  man  can  expect  to 


live  to  69  and  a  woman  to  77.  with  76  per- 
cent of  the  population  reaching  age  65 

Over  11  percent  of  our  population,  an  esti- 
mated 25  million  Americans.  Is  aged  65  or 
over.  The  trend  In  America  is  towards  an  ag- 
ing society,  with  a  dramatic  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  elderly  and  an  equally  striking 
reduction  in  the  proportion  of  young  The 
post-World  War  II  baby  boom  soon  will  be- 
come the  senior  boom  in  the  next  century  It 
is  projected  that  by  the  year  2030  over  55 
million  Americans  will  be  65  or  over  Thus. 
m  terms  of  sheer  numbers,  retirement  should 
be  regarded  as  a  major  social  issue  in  the 
United  States.  How  we  deal  with  our  current 
retirement  and  employment  policies  will  not 
only  have  a  profound  Impact  on  older  work- 
ers but  also  on  our  own  futures  as  well  We 
need  to  review  private  and  public  sector 
policies  which  have  encouraged  retirement 
of  physically  and  mentally  able  older  Ameri- 
cans, 

Unemployment  statistics  do  not  reflect  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  like  to  work 
but  who  have  given  up  seeking  employment 
because  they  feel  prospects  are  hopeless 
What  options  are  available  to  these  people 
in  job  counseling  and  retraining  programs? 

In  the  continuing  series  of  hearings  on 
■Work  After  65:  Options  for  the  80s^  the 
Committee  will  be  hearing  today  from  top 
executive  officers  from  major  companies 
Xerox,  Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  of  Chicago. 
Polaroid,  and  Atlantic-Richfleld.  I  want  to 
hear  from  the  officers  about  not  only  what 
options  they  are  offering  for  the  employment 
of  older  workers  but  also  what  their  compa- 
nies are  doing  to  properly  prepare  older 
workers  for  retirement. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Gerald  Maguire,  Vice 
President  of  Corporate  Services  for  Bankers 
Life  and  Casualty  Co.  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  will 
be  testifying  on  his  company's  long-standing, 
non-mandatory  retirement  policy.  One  of  the 
examples  of  how  a  company  can  continue  to 
employ  older  workers  and  yet  save  money  Is 
found  at  Bankers.  I  understand  that  Bankers' 
retiree  temporary  worker  pool,  which  began 
operating  in  March  of  1979.  has  saved  the 
Company  thousands  of  dollars  in  employment 
fees  and — most  Importantly — has  provided 
retirees  an  opportunity  to  work  and  share 
their  valuable  services. 

For  the  last  two  years  Bankers  Life  and 
Casualty  Co  and  Northeastern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity, Chicago,  have  cosptoniored  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Ape  and  Emplovment  In 
Chicago.  The  conferences  have  enabled  all 
who  have  attended  an  opportunity  to  share 
the  experiences,  systems,  and  rrocedures  of 
their  business,  academic  Institutions  and 
service  agencies  in  the  hiring  and  retention 
of  older  workers. 

I  wish  to  commend  Bankers  Life  and  Cas- 
ualty Company  for  developlne  fresh  ap- 
proaches towards  retraining  older  workers, 
and  giving  many  of  them  the  chance  to  feel 
productive. 

Older  Workeks  Seen  as  More  PaoDircnvx 
(By  Nancy  L    Ross) 

True  or  false  Workers  over  ape  65  are  less 
productive,  more  often  absent  from  the  Job 
and  cost  companies  more  due  to  their  higher 
salarle-s  and  medical  benefits? 

All  false,  according  to  four  major  corpo- 
rations which  have  considerable  experience 
dealing  with  elderly  emnloyees  The  four — 
Xerox.  Polaroid.  Atlantic  Richfield  and 
Bankers  Life  and  Casually — testified  yester- 
day before  a  Senate  Special  Committee  on 
Aging's  hearing  on  ways  to  encourage  work 
after  65. 

Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R.-T11.).  who  wmt 
a  corporate  chairman  before  becoming  a  leg- 
islator, outlined  what  he  termed  the  "ob- 
vious contradiction"  In  our  society  today. 

"Inflation,"  he  said.  "Is  having  a  serlotis 
Impact  on  the  elderly.  Still,  the  evidence 
suggests   that    people   are    opting   for   early 
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retirement  despite  the  economic  problems  it       EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
°^-  I^L  ..--. .  -v,» .„  ,K-  i««.        As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 


quested  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
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tions    for    the    fiscal    year    1981    for   certain 
maritime    programs    of    the    Department    of 


r\i-ytaf        TMIfT^.^ 


By  Mr.  LUGAR   (by  request)  : 
S    2702.  A  bill   to  correct  an  inequity  in 


many  people.  I  am  not  even  talking  about 
the  luxuries  of  family  vacations,  or  week- 
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retirement  despite  the  economic  problems  it 
may  bring." 

He  noted  that  a  recent  change  In  the  law 
raising  the  mandatory  retirement  age  from 
65  to  70  has  had  little  effect  on  the  number 
of  older  workers,  although  Individual  com- 
panies like  Polaroid  report  that  as  many  as 
80  percent  of  their  employees  over  65  are 
■till  on  the  Job. 

Early  retirement  for  some  has  become  a 
part  of  the  American  dream.  A  survey  con- 
ductad  last  fall  by  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Pension  Policy  shows  that  47.5  per- 
cent of  the  population  expect  to  retire  at  age 
63  or  before,  even  though  63  percent  said 
their  retirement  income  would  be  inade- 
quate. 

C.  Peter  McColough.  the  commission's 
chairman,  said  there  is  a  "fairly  general  ex- 
perience" In  the  business  community  today 
that  inflation  is  causing  people  to  work 
longer.  But  fundamental  changes  like  tax 
credits,  alternative  work  patterns  such  as 
phased  retirement,  and  educational  and  vo- 
cational training  are  needed  to  solve  the 
"basic  attitudinal  problem"  of  opposition  to 
work  after  65.  he  said. 

This  has  become  a  national  necessity  tie- 
cause  the  number  of  young  workers  Is 
shrinking  in  comparison  to  the  number  of 
older  ones,  as  are  the  payroll  taxes  to  pay 
for  their  retirement,  McColough  added 

Xerox,  which  McColough  also  heads,  has 
developed  a  preretirement  counseling  pro- 
gram, although  as  a  fairly  young  company 
It  has  few  older  workers. 

Bankers  Life  and  Casualty  of  Chicago,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  had  40  years  experience 
with  older  workers.  Gerald  L.  Magulre.  vice 
president  of  corporate  services,  tried  to 
puncture  some  of  the  mytha  that  he  claimed 
scare  employers  most. 

Retirees  do  three  times  as  well  as  com- 
mercial temporary  employees  who  do  not 
know  the  business.  Magulre  said  "Older 
workers  are  a  special  breed  of  people,  self- 
disciplined.  They  know  themselves  when  it's 
time  to  go;  in  40  years  we've  never  had  to 
tell  a  person  to  retire." 

He  contended  it  is  more  economical  for  a 
company  to  continue  paying  older  workers' 
higher  salaries  than  to  retrain  new  em- 
ployee. TTie  old  take  only  20  to  33  percent  of 
the  compensatory  time  taken  by  the  young 
for  accidents,  and  insurance  Is  cheaper  be- 
cause of  Medicare.  Magulre  said. 

Polaroid  has  several  innovative  work  pat- 
terns. Including  tapering  off  and  "rehearsal 
retirements."  The  latter  allows  an  employee 
to  take  off  three  to  six  months  without  pay 
Just  to  see  how  It  feels  to  retire.  If  dissatis- 
fied, the  employee  can  return  to  his  or  her 
previous  Job. 

Atlantic  Richfield,  the  only  blue-collar 
company  represented  at  yesterday's  hearing. 
has  bad  only  two  years  experience  without 
a  mandatory  retirement  age.  Harold  S  Page, 
vice  president  for  personnel,  said  Just  3  per- 
cent of  employes  reaching  S5  elected  to  stav. 
whereas  80  percent  continued  to  retire  early 

Page  admitted  it  will  be  difficult  to  con- 
vince labor  unions  and  management  of  the 
advantages  of  poet-65  work.  Moreover,  he 
warned  that  if  industry  doesn't  expand  In 
the  19908  there  may  be  serious  problems 
with  workers  in  the  a5-to-45-vear  bracket 
who  feel  older  workers  are  delaying  their 
promotions. 

Sen.  John  Olenn  (D-Ohlo)  asked  the  cor- 
porate executives  their  opinion  of  a  test 
being  developed  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  to  assess  skills  to  "find  out  how 
old  la  old."  The  executives  declared  them- 
selves unanimously  against  such  an  idea. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  conimunicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon.  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.* 

REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING — 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  206 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
together  with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  "Annual  Report 
of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing for  FY  1979,"  in  accordance  with 
the  Public  Telecommunications  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1978  'Public  Law  95-567). 

The  Corporation's  thorough  report 
presents  its  major  accomplishments 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  in  support  of 
public  radio  and  television  broadcasting, 
technological  change  including  satellite 
advances,  and  achievements  in  human 
resource  development.  The  report  notes 
the  Corporation's  vigorous  response  to 
the  challenge  provided  by  the  Public 
Telecommunications  Financing  Act  of 
1978. 

The  Annual  Report  is  being  forward- 
ed for  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress. 
Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House.  May  14,  1980. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3:20  pm.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  ptissed 
the  following  bill,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  U23.  An  8ict  to  amend  section  204  of 
the  Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanc- 
tuaries Act  of  1972  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  title  II  of  such  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1980. 

At  5:23  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  pfissed  the  following  bill,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.  1140.  An  act  to  amend  title  III  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act  of  1972.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  such  title  for  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  disagrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2253 »  to  provide 
for  an  extension  of  directed  service  on 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  to  provide 
transaction  assistance  to  the  purchasers 
of  portions  of  such  railroad,  and  to  pro- 
vide arrangements  for  protection  of  the 
employees;  agrees  to  the  conference  re- 


quested by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon;  and 
that  Mr.  Staggers.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  San- 
TiNi,  Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Murphy  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Van  Deer- 
LiN,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Madigan.  and  Mr. 
Lee  were  appointed  as  managers  of  the 
conference  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  14.  1980,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  668.  An  act  to  permit  the  Cow  Creek 
Band  of  the  Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians  to  file 
with  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  any 
claim  such  band  could  have  filed  with  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  under  the  Act  of 
August   13,   1946   (60  Stat.   1049). 


REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONO.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  431.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  3236  and  the  conference  report  there- 
on. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

S.  2697.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission.  United  States  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  for  other 
purposes    (Rept    No    96-701). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2224.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  to  Increase  the  solar  energy  and  energy 
conservation  loan  program  authorization, 
and  for  other   purposes    (Rept.   No.  96-702). 

By  Mr  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  2698.  An  original  bill  to  provide  author- 
izations for  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96- 
703). 

rOOD    STAMP    ACT    AMENDMEHTS    OT    1980 

CONFERENCE    REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  from  the  committee  of 
conference,  submitted  a  report  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1309)  to  Increase  the  fiscal  year  1979  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-704). 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2441.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Act  of  1974,  and  for 
other  purposes  ( Rept.  No.  96-705) . 

S.  2511.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  fiscal  year  1981  (together  with 
minority  views)    (Rept.   No.   96-706). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business: 

Report  entitled  "Thirtieth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business" 
I  Rept,  No.  96-707). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
witho"t  amendment: 

S  2549.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1981,  1982,  and  1983  to  carry 
out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of 
197f>  rPeot  No.  96-708>. 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation,  wh 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title:  .. 

HR    6554    An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 


tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  96-709)  . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  433.  An  original  resolution  waiv- 
ing section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  HR.  6554.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Edna  Gaynell  Parker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  US.  Tax  Court. 

Sheldon  V.  Ekman.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
a  Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    BUMPERS    (for    himself.    Mr. 

DtJRENBERCER.  Mr    JACKSON.  Mr.  RlE- 

GLE.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr  Nelson.  Mr. 
Proxmire,  and  Mr,  METZENBArM)  : 
3.  2695  A  bill  to  amend  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  .^ct  of  1978  to  fur- 
ther the  objectives  of  national  energy  policy 
of  conserving  oli  and  natural  gas  throvigh  re- 
moving excessive  burdens  on  production  of 
coal:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA : 
S.  2696.  A  bill  to  establish  rldesharlng  pro- 
grams nationwide:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr  LONO  (from  the  Committee  on 
Finance)  : 
S.  2697.  fi  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission,  the  United  States  Customs 
Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses Original  bill  reported  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business)  : 
S.  2698  A  bill  to  provide  authorizations  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  and  for 
other   purposes.   Original    bill   reported   and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By    Mr.    NELSON     (for    himself,    Mr. 
Stewart.     Mr.     Tsongas,     and     Mr. 
Tower)  : 
3.  2699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities  Act 
of    1933   to   authorize   small    issuers   to   sell 
securities    to    accredited    investors    without 
filing  a   registration   statement   under  such 
Act.  and  grant  an  exemption  from  Section  5 
of  such  Act  for  resale  of  these  securities  by 
accredited  investors  to  other  accredited  in- 
vestors:    to    the    Committee    on    Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.   METZENBAUM: 
S.   2700.   A   bill    to   give   the   Government 
National       Mortgage       Association — Qlnnle 
Mae — the    legal    authority    to    forgive    out- 
standing   mortgage    payments    on    Lanham 
Act  properties  where  It  is  shown  that  the 
property  was  sold  at  a  price  higher  than  the 
appraised  market  value:   to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
Bv  Mr.  McOOVERN: 
S.  2701.   A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Madhav 
Prasad   Sharma;    to  the  Committee   on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR   (by  request)  : 
S    2702.  A  bill   to  correct   an  inequity  in 
public  housing  sales;   to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.   2703    A  bin   for  the  relief  of  Rodeline 
Dlonio;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S,  2704    A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve .'^ct  to  authorize  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  estab- 
lish   margin    requirements    for    transactions 
in  financial  instruments:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By     Mr.     BIDEN      (for     himself.     Mr. 
Mathias.    Mr.     Kennedy,    and    Mr. 
Thurmond)  : 
S,   2705,   A  bill   to  amend   chapter  207  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to  pre- 
trial   services:     to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S  2706.  A  bin  to  establish  a  one  hundred 
per  cent  observer  program  on  all  foreign 
fishing  vessels  in  the  US.  200  mile  fishery 
conservation  zone:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Jointly, 
by  unanimous  consent. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS  <  f or  himself. 
Mr.  Durenberger.  Mr.  Jackson. 
Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Nel- 
son,   Mr.    Proxmire,    and    Mr. 

METZENBAUM)  : 

S.  2695.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Power- 
plant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act -of  1978 
to  further  the  objectives  of  national 
energy  policy  of  conserving  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  through  removing  excessive 
burdens  on  production  of  coal:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy-  and  Natural 
Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bumpers  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  appear  earlier  in  to- 
day's proceedings.) 


By  Mr.  HAYAKAWA: 
S.  2696.  A  bill  to  estabhsh  ridesharing 
programs  nationwide:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

NATIONAL    RroESHARING  ACT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sending  to  the  desk  a  bill  which  I  am  in- 
troducing today.  This  legislation  will  be 
called  the  "National  Ridesharing  Act". 

Mr.  President,  energy,  environment 
and  transportation  have  become  by- 
words in  our  vocabularies  over  the  past 
few  years.  Last  year,  we  experienced  yet 
another  oil  shortage  from  Iran  and  the 
OPEC  nations.  The  long  gasoline  lines 
which  resulted  from  that  shortage  made 
us  painfully  aware  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  and  most  of  us  became  even 
more  aware  of  our  dependence  on  the 
private  automobile.  Modern  America  has 
grown  up  with  the  automobile.  It  has  be- 
come synonymous  with  freedom  to  many 
of  us,  and  we  cherish  the  flexibility  and 
personal  mobility  it  provides  us  with.  Al- 
though the  gasoline  supply  now  appears 
to  have  stabilized  and  the  long  gas  lines 
of  last  summer  are  not  being  predicted 
this  year,  we  are  faced  with  some  changes 
in  our  lifestyle  and  some  hard  decisions 
for  the  future. 

The  high  cost  of  gasoline  has  made 
transportation  a  very  real  problem  for 


many  people.  I  am  not  even  talking  about 
the  luxuries  of  family  vacations,  or  week- 
end trips  to  the  beach  or  the  mountains 
that  are  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  I 
am  talking  about  the  everyday,  to-and- 
from  work  travel  A  real  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  getting  Americans  out  of 
their  private  cars,  especially  for  the  rush 
hour,  commuter  type  of  travel.  As  we 
have  already  seen,  this  process  is  going 
to  be  very  slow  and  painful.  It  also  pre- 
sents some  new  problems. 

In  many  areas  of  our  country — my  own 
State  of  California,  for  instance — the 
travel  distances  are  so  great,  and  the 
transportation  systems  are  either  non- 
existent or  simply  cannot  accommodate 
all  our  needs  I  believe  we  have  to  start 
by  makmg  alternate  forms  of  transporta- 
tion available.  Manv  localities  have  al- 
ready begun  to  do  this  by  providing  van- 
pool  systems  and  various  other  forms  of 
shared-ride  programs  I  have  concluded 
that  a  national  ridesharing  program 
would  move  us  in  the  direction  necessary 
to  assure  making  us  a  more  energy  self- 
sufficient  society. 

The  National  Ridesharing  Act.  which 
I  have  introduced,  defines  ridesharing  as 
group  travel  bv  any  mode,  including  car- 
pooling,  vanpooling.  public-private  bus- 
pooling,  shared-ride  taxi  and  jitneys, 
and  public  transit,  in  either  mixed-flow 
traffic  or  on  exclusive  lanes,  such  as  the 
bus  lanes  which  we  have  in  and  around 
Washington.  This  would  enable  the 
establishment  of  ridesharing  programs 
in  urban  and  nonurban  areas  wh°re  none 
currently  exist  as  well  as  providing  sup- 
port for  those  alreadv  in  existence. 

This  bill  establishes  a  National  Office 
of  Ridesharing  to  make  available  grants, 
loans,  and  information  for  starting  car- 
pooling  and  vanpooling  programs  and 
other  alternate  transportation  systems 
or  endeavors.  This  oEBce  will  coordinate 
the  programs  and  activities  currently 
existing  in  other  departments  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

My  bill  is  intended  to  encourage  pri- 
vate ownership  and  OE>eration  of  trans- 
portation because  of  the  reliance  placed 
on  the  marketplace.  It  stresses  the  need 
for  a  relaxation  of  Federal  laws  and  reg- 
ulations which  Impede  the  ownership  of 
more  than  one  kind  of  tran.<^portation- 
This  w'll  bring  about  the  creation  of  new 
and  innovative  transportation  ideas,  and 
encourage  the  reemergence  of  others, 
perhaps  used  in  the  past  but  now  long 
forgotten.  The  jitney,  for  instance,  is 
once  again  tak*ng  its  place  in  transpor- 
tation systems  in  California,  especially  In 
San  Diego,  In  San  Francisco,  there  are 
25  operating  on  Mission  Street  and  2 
or  3  running  on  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Depot 
San  Diego  recently  passed  a  new  section 
in  their  city  code  to  clarify  jitnev  licens- 
ing procedures.  Although  only  a  few 
operate  there  now,  they  are  relieving 
some  of  the  pressure  of  traffic  from  the 
airport  to  the  center  city. 

The  energy  savings  potential  of  ride- 
sharing is  enormous.  Over  ,so  million 
.'Vmericans  drive  alone  to  and  from  work 
each  day.  If  each  of  the^e  drivers  would 
carry  just  one  additional  passenger,  we 
could  save  22.5  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line per  day. 
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That  Is  a  startling  figure,  Mr.  Presi- 
rient-  hut  n<;  vnu  drive  on  the  hiehwav.  as 


development   or  the    program 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Office  of  Rlde'har- 


basis  of  the  financial  requirements  of  exist- 
ing ridesharing  programs  which  have  been 
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That  is  a  startling  figure.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  as  you  drive  on  the  highway,  as 
I  have  often  done,  from  Mann  County 
to  San  Francisco,  you  see  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  cars  going  by,  the  majority 
with  only  the  driver  and  no  other 
passenger. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  its  great 
potential  for  conserving  energy,  ride- 
sharing  offers  other  important  benefits. 
It  relieves  traflBc  and  parking  conges- 
tion, reduces  air  pollution,  cuts  down  on 
personal  transportation  expenses,  and 
increases  personal  mobility.  Ridesharing 
can  also  facilitate  the  use  of  flextime  and 
mean  less  absenteeism  to  employers. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  indicated  in 
these  few  minutes,  this  is  an  important 
issue,  vital  to  our  Nation,  vital  to  our 
economy.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  what  I  believe  to  be  a  step  toward 
solution. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  2696 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assejnbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  clt«d  as  the  "National  Rideshar- 
ing Act." 

DEyiNinONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  term  "ridesharing",  for 
purposes  of  this  Act.  means  group  travel  by 
any  mode.  Including  carpooUng.  vanpooUng. 
public  or  private  buspoollng.  share-ride  taxi. 
fixed  route  or  unregulated  Jitney,  and  public 
transit,  either  in  mixed  flow  traffic  or  on 
exclusive  high-occupancy  vehicle  facilities. 

(b)  The  term  "outreach  effort"  Includes 
planning,  survey  analysis.  Implementation  or 
evaluation  of  ridesharing  programs,  and 
marketing  of  rldeshare  activities. 

FINDINGS     AND     PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  3.   (a)   Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  a  principal  source  of  air  pollution  Is 
the  private  automobile;  and 

(2)  the  automobile  is  a  principal  consumer 
of  gasoline. 

(b)  the  purposes  of  the  National  Ride- 
sharing Act  are  to — 

( 1 )  promote  and  facilitate  availability  and 
use  of  alternatives  available  to  the  single 
occupant  automobile  for  both  work  and  non- 
work  related  trips; 

(2)  establish  viable  ridesharing  programs 
In  urbanized  and  nonurbanlzed  areas  where 
none  currently  exist;  and 

(3)  support  and  enhance  existing  ride- 
sharing programs. 

(c)  The  benefits  expected  to  result  from 
the  accomplishment  of  the  objectives  are — 

(1)  reductions  In  transportation  related 
energy  consumption,  air  pollution,  and  high- 
way congestion: 

(2)  reduced  dependency  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil; 

(3)  Improvement  of  the  balance  of  trade 
for  the  United  States: 

(4)  strengthening  of  the  United  States 
dollar  abroad; 

(5)  Increases  In  disposable  Income  avail- 
able to  United  States  citizens  for  nontrans- 
portatlon-related  purposes;  and 

(6)  Increases  In  consumer  transportation 
choice  and  mobility,  especially  in  times  of 
gasoline  shortages. 

ESTABLISHMENT   OF    NATIONAL  OmCE   OF 
RIDESHARING 

Sec  4.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretarv") 
shall  establish  a  National  Office  of  Rideshar- 
ing. The  Director  of  such  Office  shall  report 
directly  to  the  Secretary. 


DEVELOPMENT    OP    THE     PROGRAM 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  National  Office  of  Rideshar- 
ing shall  develop  a  national  ridesharing 
Ing  program  to  assist  States,  counties,  muaic- 
ipalltles.  metropolitan  planning  organiza- 
tions, other  units  of  local  and  regional  gov- 
ernment, providers  of  ridesharing  services, 
publicly  owned  operators  of  mass  transpor- 
tation services,  and  private  entitles  In  devel- 
oping and  Implementing  ridesharing  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  National  Office  of  Ridesharing 
shall  have  responsibility  for  the  development 
and  coordination  of  any  and  all  ridesharing 
activities  supported  In  total  or  In  part  by 
Federal  funds.  The  National  Office  of  Ride- 
sharing shall  administer  funds  and  programs 
authorized  under  this  legislation  and  shall 
coordinate  those  programs  with  other  ride- 
sharing activities  within  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  the  Department  of  Energy, 
and  other  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  National  Office  of 
Ridesharing  shall  coordinate  the  development 
of  ridesharing  programs  pursuant  to  this  Act 
with  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
Insure  that  such  programs  are  consistent 
with  and  complementary  to  efforts  made  by 
other  Federal  agencies  to  promote  ridesharing 
in  accordance  with  Executive  Order  12191. 
Federal  Facility  Ridesharing  Programs. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  shall  establish  a  proc- 
ess for  coordinating  their  Departments'  ac- 
tivities related  to  the  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  ridesharing  programs.  All  rlde- 
sharlng-related  Department  of  Energy 
moneys  shall  be  coordinated  with  the  re- 
quirements of  section  134  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code. 

rONDING 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Funding  for  ridesharing  services 
under  this  Act  shall  be  available  for  estab- 
lishment and  ooeratlon  of  local  or  regional 
ridesharing  programs,  outreach  efforts,  dial- 
in  ridesharing  assistance,  computer  match- 
ing, and  coordination  with  planning 
organizations,  providers  of  ridesharing  serv- 
ices, publicly  owned  operators  of  mass  trans- 
portation services.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector. 

(b)  Construction  of  high  occupancy  vehi- 
cle facilities  and  the  purchase  or  operation 
of  public  transit  vehicles  are  not  eligible  for 
funding  under  this  Act  However,  the  de- 
velopment of  rldersharing  projects  shall  be 
closely  coordinated  at  all  leve'.s  of  govern- 
ment with  the  planning  of  high  occupancy 
vehicle  facilities  and  public  transit  programs. 

(c)  Funding  provided  by  this  Act  shall 
be  In  addition  to  ridesharing  fund  sources  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  or  other  departments 
of  the  Federal  government  existing  as  of  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  for  apportionment 
prior  to  September  30.  1982.  shall  be  allo- 
cated at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to — 

( 1 )  support  existing  ridesharing  programs 
which  the  Secretary  certifies  as  viable; 

(2)  support  significant  expansion  of  pro- 
grams which  the  Secretary  deems  so  warrant; 
and 

(3)  establish  new  programs  where  none 
currently  exist. 

(e)  Subsequent  to  September  30.  1982. 
funds  for  the  establishment  of  new  programs 
or  for  slenificant  expan'sions  of  existing  pro- 
grams shall  be  allocated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  In  order  to  facilitate  orderly 
planning  and  management  of  existing  viable 
ridesharing  programs,  funds  to  support  such 
programs,  as  certified  by  the  Secretary,  shall 
be  allocated  on  a  formula  basis  set  forth  In 
section  7. 

FORMULA  ALLOCATIONS  AND  RECIPIENTS 

Sec,  7.  (a)  Subsequent  to  September  30, 
1982.  the  proportion  of  funds  authorized  by 
this  Act  to  be  allocated  on  a  formula  basis 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  on  the 


basis  of  the  financial  requirements  of  exist- 
ing ridesharing  programs  which  have  been 
certified  by  tht  Secretary  However,  such  pro- 
portion shall  not  be  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  total  funds  authorized  under  this 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983.  plus  any  funds  unapportloned  from  the 
prior   fiscal   year. 

(b)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
authorized  under  this  Act  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Secretary  to  areas  other  than  urban- 
ized areas  as  defined  In  section  1608(c) 
(11).  title  49.  United  States  Code.  Any  funds 
to  be  allocated  by  formula  In  areas  other 
than  urbanized  areas  shall  be  made  available 
for  expenditure  for  eligible  ridesharing  ac- 
tivities on  the  basis  of  a  formula  under  which 
each  State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned, multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  areas  other  than  urbanized 
areas  in  such  State  (as  designated  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census)  bears  to  the  total 
population  of  areas  other  than  urbanized 
areas  in  all  the  States  as  shown  by  the  latest 
available  Federal  census. 

(c)  Any  funds  to  be  apportioned  by  for- 
mula in  urbanized  areas  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  eligible  ridesharing  services  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  under  which  urbanized 
areas  or  parts  thereof  will  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

(1)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  the  ratio  which  the 
population  of  such  urbanized  area  or  part 
thereof,  as  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  bears  to  the  total  population  of  all 
the  urbanized  areas  in  all  the  States  as 
shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal  census; 
and 

(2)  one-half  of  the  total  amount  so  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  a  ratio  for  that  ur- 
banized area  determined  on  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation weighted  by  a  factor  of  density,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary. 

As  used  In  paragraph  (2).  the  term  "den- 
sity" means  the  number  of  Inhabitants  per 
square  mile 

(d)  Recipients  eligible  to  receive  and  dis- 
pense the  funds  apportioned  under  this  Act 
available  to  urbanized  areas  with  populations 
of  two  hvmdred  thousand  or  more  shall  be 
designated  by  the  following,  in  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  required  under 
section  1607.  title  49.  United  States  Code,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary: 

( 1 )  the  Governor; 

(2)  responsible  local  officials; 

(3)  providers  of  ridesharing  services; 

(4)  operators  of  publicly  owned  mass  trans- 
portation services;  and 

(5)  appropriate  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate sector. 

A  public  agency  shall  be  designated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  same  planning  process  and 
procedures  set  forth  in  this  oaragraph  to  ac- 
count for  and  ensure  that  Federal  funds  ap- 
portioned for  ridesharing  services  are  expend- 
ed consistent  with  the  policy  and  programing 
decisions  made  pursuant  to  the  planning 
process  set  forth  In  section  9.  All  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  grants  made  to  both 
public  and  private  sector  entitles. 

le)  Sums  apportioned  under  this  Act  which 
are  not  made  available  for  expenditure  by 
designated  recipients  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  subsection  (d)  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Governor  for  expenditure  in  ur- 
banized areas  or  parts  thereof  In  accordance 
with  the  planning  process  required  under 
section  1607,  title  49.  United  States  Code,  and 
shall  be  fairly  and  equitably  distributed  The 
Governor  shall  submit  an  annual  report  to 
the  Secretary  concerning  the  allocation  of 
funds  made  available  under  this  paragraph. 

TIMELY     USE     OF     FUNDS 

Sec.  8.  Sums  apportioned  under  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  by  the  Governor  or 
designated  recipient  for  a  period  of  two  years 
following  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  such  sums  are  apportioned.  Any 
amounts  so  apportioned  remaining  unobll- 
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gated  at  the  end  of  such  period  shall  be 
added  to  the  amount  available  for  appor- 
tionment under  this  Act  for  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

PLANNING     PROCESS 

Sec  9.  (a)  The  development  of  rideshar- 
ing programs  shall  be  based  upon  the  con- 
tinuing, cooperative,  and  comprehensive 
planning  process  as  required  under  section 
134.  title  23.  United  States  Code,  in  section 
1607,  title  49.  United  States  Code.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  not  approve 
any  project  In  an  urbanized  area  unless  he 
finds  that  the  project  Is  based  on  such 
process. 

(b)  The  National  Ridesharing  Program 
shall  be  administered  in  a  flexible  manner 
to  ensure  participation  of  State  departments 
of  transportation,  metropolitan  planning  or- 
ganizations, counties,  municipalities,  pro- 
viders of  ridesharing  services,  publicly  owned 
operators  of  mass  transportation  services. 
other  local  transportation  planning  and  im- 
plementation agencies,  and  the  private 
sector. 

PtJBLIC     TRANSIT'S    ROLE 

Sec.  10  The  National  Ridesharing  Pro- 
gram shall  be  developed  to  ensure  that  the 
various  modes  of  rldersharing  are  Imple- 
mented in  a  complementary  rather  than 
competitive  manner.  Carpooling.  vanpooling. 
buspoollng.  Jitneys,  and  other  high  occu- 
pancy vehicle  programs  shall  be  developed 
with  full  coordination  with  and  participation 
by  operators  of  publicly  owned  mass  trans- 
portation systems  The  Secretary  shall  not 
approve  any  programs  which  have  not  been 
developed  pursuant  to  these  requirements 

SPECIAL    CONSIDERATION    FOR    LOCAL    EFFORT 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary,  in  makiiig  dis- 
cretionary apportionments  to  eligible  recip- 
ients shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  applicants  who  have  shown  particular 
commitment  to  ridesharing  by  virtue  of  their 
use  of  non-Federal  funds  or  eligible  Feder.il 
highway  funds  In  their  ridesharing  programs. 

INVESTIGATION    AND    REPORT 

Sec  12.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
performance  nf  the  Office  which  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of — 

(1)  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs; 

(2)  operations  and  activities  in  accom- 
plishing the  goals  and  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram; 

(3)  any  reduction  in  gasoline  consump- 
tion nationwide;   and 

(4)  any  reduction  in  air  pollution  attribu- 
table to  motor  vehicles. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit,  to  the 
President.  Congress  and  the  nublic.  a  renort 
on  the  findings  of  the  Investigation  by  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983.  The  report  shall  Include  the 
following: 

(1)  a  recommendation  as  to  whether  the 
authority  of  this  Act  should  be  extended- 
and 

(2)  recommendations,  if  anv.  for  reor- 
ganization of  the  Office 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  13.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated funds  not  to  exceed  $40.noo  onn 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30 
1981.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  vear  endlnc 
September  30.  1982.  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and  $40,000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sentember  30, 
1984.  for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
objectives  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  NELSON  ffor  himself.  Mr. 
Stewart,  Mr.  Tsongas,  and  Mr. 
Tower)  : 

S.  2699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  to  authorize  small 
issuers  to  sell  securities  to  accredited 
investors   without   filing  a   registration 


statement  under  such  Act.  and  grant 
an  exemption  from  section  5  of  such  act 
for  resale  of  these  securities  by  accred- 
ited investors  to  other  accredited  in- 
vestors; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

SMALL     business     ISSUERS    SIMPLIFICATION    ACT 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself,  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr. 
Tsongas  I  am  introducing  today  a  bill 
entitled  the  "Small  Business  Issuers 
Simplification  Act '.  The  proposal  would 
permit  smaller  businesses  to  raise  capital 
by  selling  their  stock  to  institutional  and 
other  sophisticated  investors  without  the 
necessity  of  filing  costly  and  complicated 
registration  statements  with  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission. 

I  ask  that  the  measure  be  referred  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  where  hear- 
ings are  currently  underway,  and  that 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks. 

This  measure  was  proposed  by  the 
Carter  administration  as  part  of  the  ef- 
fort to  improve  capital  formation  for 
new  and  small  businesses.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  transmittal  letter 
from  Mr.  A.  Vernon  Weaver,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
following  my  remarks  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  ha.s 
carefully  reviewed  the  measure  and  we 
are  pleased  to  introduce  it  now  with  the 
hope  that  it  will  receive  serious  and 
favorable  consideration  in  the  Senate 
hearings  now  in  progress  before  the 
Securities  Subcommittee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  . 

WHAT    THE    BILL    WOULD    DO 

This  bill  contains  two  recommenda- 
tions. First,  there  would  be  an  exemption 
from  registration  under  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  if  a  small  business  wishing 
to  raise  capital  sells  its  stock  to  large 
and  sophisticated  investors  who  are  able 
to  analyze  the  merits  of  the  securities 
offering  for  themselves. 

The  term  "small  issuer"  used  in  the 
Act  is  defined  as  a  company  which  has 
total  assets  of  less  than  $15  million,  reve- 
nues of  less  than  $30  million  and  or  less 
than  500  stockholders.  The  "accredited 
investors"  allowed  to  purchase  these  un- 
registered securities  are  defined  to  in- 
clude banks,  insurance  companies,  in- 
vestment companies,  pension  plans,  and 
individuals  prepared  to  purchase  more 
than  $100,000  of  the  companies  securi- 
ties at  one  time. 

The  second  aspect  of  the  bill  would 
permit  resale  of  the  securities  acquired 
under  the  exemption  described  above  if 
the  purchaser  is  another  "accredited  in- 
vestor". 

The  section-by-section  analysis  pre- 
pared by  the  administration  provides  a 
technical  explanation  of  the  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  admin- 
istration for  preparing  and  sending  this 
proposal  to  Capitol  Hill  and  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Small  Business 
Committee  for  its  Securities  Conference 
in  1979  which  developed  the  concepts  on 
which  the  bill  is  based. 


NEW  AND  SMALL  FIRMS  VIBTUALi,T  SHUT  OUT  OF 
SECUaiTIES    MARKETS 

For  small  and  independent  businesses. 
the  raising  of  equity  or  permanent  capi- 
tal has  become  almost  impossible  in  re- 
cent years.  In  1977.  Business  Week 
magizine  reported  that  the  capital  mar- 
kets were  open  only  to  the  1,000  or  so 
largest  corporations.  That  1,000  consti- 
tutes five  one-hundredths  of  1  percent 
of  the  2  million  corporations  In  this 
country.  It  would  exclude  half  the  list- 
ings on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
and  virtually  all  of  the  companies  listed 
on  the  American  Stock  Exchange  or  on 
the  NASDA  over-the-coimter  market. 

It  would  certainly  exclude  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  new  and  emerging 
companies,  which  may  have  the  best 
ideas  in  the  world  but  have  no  "track 
record"  of  earnings. 

In  a  series  of  public  hearings  in  capi- 
tal formation  over  the  past  2  years 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
found  that  in  contrast  to  1.056  small 
companies  (with  assets  of  less  than  $5 
million  I  which  raised  pubhc  equity  capi- 
tal in  the  2  years  1968  and  1969,  only  79 
such  comp>anies  were  able  to  do  so  in 
1978  and  1979.  Witnesses  told  the  com- 
mittee that  during  the  1960's  new  com- 
panies could  be  launched  with  public 
stock  issues.  Now.  however,  a  minimum 
requirement  for  such  capital  raising  is 
about  $1  million  in  profits. 

COSTS    OF   RAISING    EQUITY    CAPITAL    HA\'E    SOAKED 

The  costs  of  registering  a  stock  issue 
with  the  SEC  approaches  $200,000. 

This  level  of  cost  was  established  in  a 
study  performed  by  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Securities  Dealers  and  sub- 
mitted at  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's capital  formation  hearings  on 
May  22.  1979.  It  shows  that  the  average 
cost  of  a  first-time-to-market  stock  issue 
in  the  7  years  between  1972,  and  1978 
was  $189,368  and  the  figure  soared  over 
$200,000  for  3  out  of  the  4  most  recent 
years.  The  table  follows: 
Expenses  o)  firm  commitment  underwritings 
of  registered  offerings  of  first  time  to  mar- 
ket companies ' 


Year 

Number  of 

Offerings 

Average 

registration 

expense 

1972    

1973    

478 

89 

•120  486 
116.817 

1974    

1975 

9 

»5 

199,  359 
•253.000 

1976 

ai 

217,745 

1977    

19 

188,368 

1978    

24 

229.806 

>  Excludes  real  estate  investment  trusts. 
closed  end  Investment  companies  and  com- 
modity pools, 

-  Excludes  three  Initial  public  offerings 
wMth  an  average  gross  dollar  amount  of  $52.- 
OOO.OOO  and  an  average  expense  of  $510,000 

SotrncE, — "Financing  Small  Business",  re- 
port of  the  National  Association  of  Securities 
Dealers.  Inc  .  May  22,  1979    p    44. 

These  statistics  show  that  conditions 
hive  changed  in  capital  markets  and 
thev  have  changed  for  the  worst  for 
.-^mall  business.  These  adverse  develop- 
ments make  it  urgent  to  strengthen  the 
machinery  by  which  new  and  small  ven- 
tures gain  access  to  public  securities 
markets. 
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The  administration's  letter,  expresses    among  institutional  and  other  sophlsti-     steer  clear  of  paperwork  both  on  the  ini- 
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It  is  my  hope  this  legislation,  and  the         '■<')  had  total  assets  at  the  end  of  its  last 
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The  administration's  letter,  expresses 
the   "deep  national  concern"  over   the 
"serious  problems  and  impediments 
inhibiting  the  creation  and  growth  of 
small        and        medium-sized        busi- 


It  pinpoints  the  costs  of  reporting  and 
regulatory  requirements  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  as  one  of 
those  impediments.  The  administration 
concluded  that  such  costs  "have  effec- 
tively prevented  small  businesses  from 
raising  (equity  i  capital  in  pubUc  securi- 
ties markets." 

AXXA   OF    REGULATION  CAN   SAFtXT   BE 
ROU.ED    BACK 

The  essence  of  this  proposal  is  that  so- 
phisticated purchasers  of  securities  and 
their  financial  advisors  have  the  knowl- 
edge, expertise  and  experience  to  evjilu- 
ate  small  issues.  These  investors  can. 
therefore,  dispense  with  the  particular 
disclosure  documents  required  by  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  the  rules  and 
regiilations  thereunder  that  are  "de- 
tailed and  onerous  to  prepare." 

We  are  saying  that  we  want  to  roll 
back  the  barbed  wire  of  the  regulations 
and  widen  the  area  within  which  the  free 
market  can  operate.  The  bill  envisions 
that  "accredited  investors"  would  meet 
with  the  company  management  and 
would  decide  what  information  is  need- 
ed as  a  basis  for  an  investment.  There 
would  be  no  complicated  documentary 
requirements,  no  detailed  forms  to  indi- 
cate compliance  with  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  so  the  costs  of  raising  the 
money  would  be  markedly  reduced.  If  the 
investors  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  information, 
they  would  not  invest  their  money.  That 
is  very  simple  and  very  direct,  and  there- 
fore very  appealing. 

In  my  view  we  could  safely  push  the 
regulations  back  even  further  and  allow 
$50,000  purchasers  to  be  "accredited  in- 
vestors." That  is  still  quite  a  lot  of  cash 
to  come  up  with  all  at  one  time,  and  this 
would  suggest  that  proper  financial 
coimsel  would  be  obtained. 

INVXSTOR  PROTECTION   WOULD  BE  PRESERVED 

The  administration  points  out  that 
even  large  "accredited"  investors  would 
continue  to  be  protected  under  the  se- 
curities laws  if  there  is  fraud  involved. 
This  legislation  would  not  reduce  the  ef- 
fect of  existing  antifraud  provisions  of 
the  securities  laws.  The  bill  also  leaves 
intact  all  existing  protections  afforded 
to  small  investors — those  investing  less 
than  $100,000.  If  such  small  investors 
were  solicited  after  passage  of  this  meas- 
ure, the  companies  would  be  required  to 
prepare  and  furnish  disclosure  docu- 
ments to  the  same  extent  as  they  do  now. 
The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion would  still  be  on  the  job.  and  small 
investors  which  need  the  protection 
would  continue  to  receive  it.  as  Congress 
has  always  insisted  they  should. 

possaiumzs  roii  widening  access  to 

EQUITT     CAPITAL 

In  examining  this  bill,  we  in  the  Small 
Business  Committee  were  Intrigued  with 
the  possibilities  for  broadening  the  area 
of  the  free  market  within  which  deci- 
sions might  be  made  and  for  the  poten- 
tial of  developing  markets  for  blocks  of 
the  securities  of  new  and  small  ventures 


among  institutional  and  other  sophisti- 
cated purchasers.  Those  investors  having 
large  sums  of  money  are  well  equipped  to 
evaluate,  and  well  situated  to  take,  the 
greater  and  longer  term  risk  which  are 
associated  in  start-up  and  early  stage 
financing  of  promising  ventures. 

This  proposal  is  attractive  because  it 
merely  removes  a  regulatory  barrier  and 
allows  these  investors  greater  liberty  to 
make  such  investments  if  they  appear  to 
make  good  business  sense. 

This  can  greatly  benefit  the  economy. 
Our  committee  has  found  that  new  and 
small  firms  and  individual  inventors 
consistently  accoimt  for  over  half  of  all 
industrial  innovation.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  many  of  these  new  ventures  fail 
or  falter.  However,  when  they  succeed 
they  can  be  the  basis  of  entire  new  in- 
dustries, such  as  Polaroid  Camera  of 
Edward  Land,  the  photocopying  process 
of  Chester  Carlson  <  Xerox )  and  the  min- 
iaturization of  electronics  which  has 
spawned  a  series  of  billion -dollar  mar- 
kets such  as  hand-held  calculators, 
minicomputers,  intelligent  terminals, 
telecommunications,  data  processing, 
and  certain  military  hardware. 

When  we  improve  the  climate  for  such 
investment,  we  greatly  strengthen  our 
economy  and  our  country. 

PARALLEL  SECURITIES   AND  EXCHANGE 
COMMISSION   RULE   IN  THIS  AREA 

One  of  the  encouraging  developments 
with  respect  to  this  legislation  is  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
has  recently  adopted  a  position  quite 
similar  to  the  thrust  of  our  bill.  The 
Commission,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Harold  Williams,  has  taken  several 
steps  in  this  area,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Office  of  Small  Business 
to  work  on  these  matters. 

At  the  end  of  January  1980.  the  Com- 
mission proposed  a  "rule  242."  which 
would  allow  offerings  up  to  $2  million  in 
any  6-month  period,  if  they  are  sold  to 
"accredited  persons  '  and  less  than  35 
ordinary  investors. 

Those  "accredited"  under  the  rule  in- 
clude the  same  types  of  institutional  in- 
vestors and  $100,000  purchasers  contem- 
plated by  our  bill.  So,  the  Commission, 
which  is  the  "watchdog"  of  the  small  in- 
vestors also  recognizes  the  need  for 
change  in  this  area. 

The  proposals  are  quite  similar,  al- 
though certain  minor  differences  re- 
main. 

The  bill  does  not  have  a  limitation  as 
to  the  amount  of  an  issue  while  the  SEC 
proposal  does — it  would  permit  $4  mil- 
lion of  securities  per  year  by  any  one 
company.  The  bill  limits  the  size  of  the 
issuer  while  the  rule  does  not.  Both  pro- 
posals would  permit  sales  up  to  35  per- 
sons who  were  not  "accredited,"  provided 
they  receive  disclosure  information  as  is 
required  by  SEC.  The  SEC  rule  would  re- 
quire issuing  companies  to  file  a  notice 
of  the  sale  and  another  form  10  days  af- 
ter it  is  completed,  which  the  bill  does 
not.  Further.  SEC  has  resale  limitations, 
including  a  holding  period  of  2  years 
which  the  bill  does  not  impose. 

Under  our  bill,  if  the  company  con- 
fined its  capital  raising  activity  to  ac- 
credited investors,  it  would  be  able  to 


steer  clear  of  paperwork  both  on  the  ini- 
tial sale  and  on  the  resale  of  the  stock. 
But,  the  thrust  of  these  two  proposals 
is  very  similar  and  I  hope  they  can  be 
reconciled. 

BXARTNGS  NOW  UNDERWAY 

Fortunately  for  all,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  has  com- 
menced a  set  of  hearings  in  the  Securi- 
ties Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Committee.  The  subcommittee  is  ad- 
dressing this  vital  matter  on  small  busi- 
ness capital  formation,  and  how  access 
to  capital  can  be  facilitated  for  inde- 
pendent enterprise  by  possible  changes  to 
the  Federal  securities  laws. 

These  hearings  come  at  an  excellent 
time,  in  view  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Senator 
Sarbanes  for  his  willingness  to  provide 
a  forum  for  a  discussion  of  these  issues 
at  this  juncture. 

Capital  formation  was  voted  by  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Busi- 
ness as  by  far  the  most  serious  problem 
and  greatest  concern.  Five  out  of  the  top 
10  recommendations  concerned  ability  to 
retain,  recover  and  raise  capital  for  the 
startup,  expansion  and  survival  of  small 
business. 

The  Senate  majority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Robert  C. 
Byrd)  .  appointed  a  task  force  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  coordinate  the  implementations  ot 
those  top  priority  White  House  Confer- 
ence recommendations.  He  appointed  as 
members  the  chairmen  of  key  committees 
and  subcommittees  including  the  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  who  serves 
on  the  Banking  Committee  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  securities  legislation. 
Senator  Cranston  has  long  been  inter- 
ested in  the  capital  raising  problems  of 
new  and  small  business.  He  actively  par- 
ticipated in  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  capital  formation  hearings  in 
1979  and  joined  with  our  committee  for 
combined  hearings  on  that  subject 
through  his  Subcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  in  early  March  of  this  year. 

Other  Senators  have  shown  their  in- 
terest in  this  area  by  cosponsoring  S. 
1940.  my  bill  to  reduce  regulatory  bar- 
riers to  raising  funds  by  venture  capital 
companies,  and  S.  1533,  a  bill  put  for- 
ward by  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr,  LuGAR) ,  to  accomplish  similar  ends. 

The  Small  Business  Committee's  views 
have  been  available  continuously  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  in 
these  matters  and  we  are  pleased  now  to 
have  them  before  the  Senate  so  that  they 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  by  other 
appropriate  committees. 

SUMMARY 

The  administration  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  sending  up  this  bill  and 
devoting  its  attention  to  the  critical  prob- 
lems of  small  business  capital  formation, 
with  which  many  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  also  been  concerned.  The  proposal 
introduced  today  will  go  before  the  Secu- 
rities Subcommittee  where  hearings  are 
already  in  progress  on  these  matters. 
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It  is  my  hope  this  legislation,  and  the 
related  SEC  proposal,  rule  242,  can  re- 
ceive the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the 
Securities  Subcommittees  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  an  appropriate 
measure  combining  the  best  of  both  can 
be  approved  in  1980  as  one  of  the  parts 
of  our  legislative  efforts  to  improve  small 
business  capital  formation. 

We  at  the  Small  Business  Committee 
will  do  all  that  we  can  to  advance  the 
responsible  consideration  of  this  and 
other  measures  which  will  make  easier 
the  access  to  capital  for  new,  small  and 
independent  firms,  thereby  benefiting 
all  of  our  economy. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2699 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Issuers'  Simplification  Act 
of  1980." 

TRANSACTIONS    INVOLVINC    SMALL    ISSUERS    AND 
ACCREDITED  INVESTORS 

Sec  2.  Section  4  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  (15  U.S.C.  77d)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph : 

"(6)  Transactions  Involving  offers  or  sales 
by  a  small  Issuer  to  one  or  more  accredited 
Investors,  provided  there  is  no  advertising  or 
public  solicitation  In  connection  with  the 
transaction  by  the  issuer  or  anyone  acting 
on  the  Issuer's  behalf.". 

RESALE  OF  SECURITIES 

Sec  3.  Section  4(1)  of  the  Securities  Act 
of  1933  (15  use.  77d(l))  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

'Tor  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  ac- 
credited Investor  who  acquired  a  security  in 
a  transaction  tn  which  Section  4(6)  applies 
and  who  sells  such  security  for  his  own  ac- 
count or  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  shall  not 
be  deemed  to  be  an  underwriter  under  Sec- 
tion 2(11)  with  respect  to  such  transaction 
If  such  sale  Is  made  to  another  accredited 
Investor.". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec  4.  Section  2  of  the  Securities  Act  (15 
use.  77b)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing two  paragraphs: 

"(15)  the  term  'accredited  investor'  shall 
mean 

"(1)  a  bank  as  defined  In  Section  3(a)  (2) 
of  the  Act  whether  acting  In  Its  Individual 
or  fiduciary  capacity:  an  insurance  company 
as  defined  In  Section  2(13)  of  the  Act:  an 
Investment  company  registered  under  the 
Investment  eompany  Act  of  1940;  a  Small 
Business  Investment  Company  or  Minority 
Enterprise  Small  Business  Investment  Com- 
pany licensed  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration; or  an  employee  benefit  plan, 
including  an  Individual  Retirement  Account, 
which  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974.  If  the  investment  decision  Is  made 
by  a  plan  fiduciary,  as  defined  In  Section 
3(21)  of  such  Act.  which  Is  either  a  bank. 
Insurance  company  or  registered  Investment 
adviser;  or 

"(11)  any  person  who  purchases  for  cash 
at  least  $100,000  of  securities  of  the  issuer 
sold  pursuant  to  Section  4(6)    of  the  Act. 

"(16)  The  term  'small  issuer'  means  any 
buslnes  entity  organized  or  existing  under 
the  laws  of  any  state  m  the  United  States 
which  has  or  proposes  to  have  Its  principal 
business  operations  in  the  United  States  and 
which  meets  two  of  the  three  following 
criteria: 


"(1)  had  total  assets  at  the  end  of  Its  last 
fiscal  year  of  less  than  $15,000,000; 

■■  ( 11 )  has  had  total  gross  revenues  per  year 
in  each  of  its  last  two  fiscal  years  of  less 
than  S30.000.000; 

"(ill)  has  no  class  of  securities  with  more 
than  500  record   holders.". 

RULEMAKING    AUTHORITY 

Sec  5.  Section  19  of  the  Securities  Act  (15 
use.  77s)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
from  time  to  time  to  make,  amend  or  rescind 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  revise  the  definitions  contained  In 
paragraphs  (15)  and  (16)  of  Section  2  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a).  If  it  finds  that  such  action  is  necessary 
or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  for 
the  protection  of  investors.  Proi-jded  hotc- 
ever.  That  before  adopting  any  pro- 
posed rule  which  would  ( 1 )  Increase  the 
dollar  amount  contained  In  p>aragraph  (15) 
of  Section  2;  or  (2)  decrease  the  dollar 
amounts  contained  In  paragraph  il6)  of 
Section  2.  the  Oommission  shall  afford  in- 
terested persons  an  opportunity  for  public 
oral  presentation  of  data,  views  and  argu- 
ments concerning  such  proposed  rule". 

Overall  Analysis:  The  Small  Business  Is- 
suers' Simplification  Act  of  1980 

GENERAL 

The  "Small  Business  Issuers'  Simplification 
Act  of  1980"  is  designed  to  alleviate  the  signi- 
ficant problems  encountered  by  smaller  busi- 
nesses in  attempting  to  raise  capital  in 
nonpublic  offerings.  The  bill  creates  an  ex- 
emption from  the  registration  requirements 
of  Section  6  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  (the 
"Act")  for  sales  by  a  defined  class  of  small 
Issuers  to  an  unlimited  number  of  accredited 
Investors  as  defined  by  the  bill.  Although  the 
securities  received  by  such  accredited  in- 
vestor would  be  restricted  and  thus  could 
not  be  resold  In  a  public  offering  unless  they 
were  registered  or  some  exemption  were 
available,  the  bill  creates  an  additional  ex- 
emption from  Section  5  of  the  Act  for  sales 
and  purchases  between  accredited  investors. 
The  terms  "small  Issuer"  and  "accredited  in- 
vestor "  are  defined  by  the  bill,  which  also 
gives  the  Commission  certain  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  revise  the  definition  as  may  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  investors. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section  1  Title. 

Section  2.  Transactions  Involving  Small 
Issuers  and  Accredited  Investors. 

This  section  of  the  bill  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  to  create  an  exemption 
from  the  registration  requirements  of  the 
Act  for  transactions  by  a  small  Issuer  solely 
with  one  or  more  aecre'^ited  Investors,  pro- 
vided there  Is  no  advertising  or  public  so- 
licitation in  connection  with  the  transac- 
tion. The  terms  "small  issuer"  and  "ac- 
credited Investor"  are  defined  in  Section  4 
of  the  bill. 

Section  3.  Resale  of  Securities. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  would  amend  Sec- 
tion 4(1)  of  the  Act  to  provide  that  any 
accredited  investor  who  sells  a  security  that 
was  acquired  in  a  transaction  to  which  the 
newly  created  exemption  applies  will  not  be 
deemed  to  be  an  underwriter  under  Section 
2(11)  of  the  Act.  if  such  sale  was  made  to 
another    accredited    Investor.'    Pursuant    to 


'  Section  2(11)  of  the  Act  provides  in  per- 
tinent part: 

The  term  "underwriter"  means  any  person 
who  has  purchased  from  an  Issuer  with  a 
view  to.  or  offers  or  sells  for  an  Issuer  in 
connection  with,  the  distribution  of  any  se- 
curity, or  participates  or  has  a  direct  or  In- 
direct participation  in  any  such  undertak- 
ing, or  participates  or  has  a  participation 
in  the  direct  or  Indirect  underwriting  of  any 
such  undertaking. 


this  amendment.  accredited  investors 
would  resell  securities  purchased  xinder  this 
exemption  to  other  accredlt«l  Investors 
without  registration  and  without  any  limi- 
tation on  the  size  of  the  offering  or  the 
length  of  time  the  securities  were  held. 
Moreover,  securities  Issued  and  sold  under 
this  exemption  would  retain  their  exempt 
character  In  such  resales  without  regard  to 
subsequent  changes  in  the  size  of  the  Issuer 

Section  4   Definitions 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  amend  Section 
2  of  the  Act  by  adding  two  paragraphs  to 
define  the  terms  "accredited  Investor'  and 
"small  issuer"  The  term  "accredited  In- 
vestor "  is  defined  as  a  bank,  an  Insurance 
company,  a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany or  an  investment  company  registered 
under  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940;  certain  employee  benefit  plans  subject 
to  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974;  or  purchasers  of  at  least  $100,- 
OOO  of  securities  sold  In  a  transaction  to 
which  the  newly  created  exemption  applies. 
The  term  "small  Issuer"  is  defined  as  any 
business  entity  which  meets  two  out  of  the 
three  stated  criteria:  (a)  has  less  than  $15,- 
000.000  in  total  aissets  at  the  end  of  Its 
last  fiscal  year:  ib)  has  less  than  $30,000.- 
000  in  total  revenues  In  each  of  its  last  two 
fiscal  years;  or  (c)  has  no  class  of  securities 
with  more  than   500  record  holders. 

Section   5.   Rulemaking   Authority. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  Section 
19  of  the  Act  by  granting  special  powers  to 
the  Commission  to  make,  amend  or  rescind 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  necessary  to 
revise  the  definitions  of  "accredited  inves- 
tor" or  "smaller  issuer  "  if  such  action  Is  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest 
or  for  the  protection  of  investors  However, 
the  bill  would  require  the  Commission  to 
hold  public  hearings  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  any  rule  that  would  Increase  the  8100.000 
minimum  purchase  In  the  definition  of  an 
"accredited  Investor."  or  reduce  the  assets 
or  revenues  threshold  in  the  definition  of 
■small  Issuer."  It  Is  important  that  the 
Commission  have  adequate  rulemaking  au- 
thority to  allow  it  to  act  to  protect  the  In- 
vesting public  in  the  event  that  its  experi- 
ence demonstrates  a  need  to  restrict  the 
availability  of  the  exemption.  This  section 
would  provide  such  authority. 

U.S.  Small  Business 

AdM  INISTRATION . 

Washington,  DC  .  December  20,  1979. 
Hon.  Thomas  P  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  am  pleased  to  trans- 
mit to  the  Congress  for  your  consideration 
and  appropriate  reference  the  "Small  Busi- 
ness Issuers'  Simplification  Act  of  1979"  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis  of 
the  bin. 

Our  efforts  as  a  Nation  to  promote  long- 
term  economic  growth,  to  foster  Innovation 
and  productivity  and  to  create  new  Jobs  for 
the  young  people  entering  our  economy  de- 
pend to  a  significant  degree  upon  the  health 
of  small  business- 
Small  businesses  account  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  all  private  employment.  43  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  and  over 
half  of  all  Inventions  The  small  business 
sector  plays  a  critical  role  In  new  Job  crea- 
tion. In  the  period  from  1960  through  1976. 
small  and  medium-size  businesses  pro- 
vided virtually  all  of  the  new  private  sector 
Jobs  added  to  our  economy  The  Nation's 
largest  1.000  firms  contributed  less  than  2 
percent  of  the  total 

It  is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  deep  national 
concern  that  the  small  business  community 
should  be  confronted  today  with  serious 
problems  sind  impediments,  some  of  which 
arise  from  governmental  actions  at  the  Fed- 
eral, state  and  local  levels.  Although  the 
factors  which  appear  to  be  inhibiting  the  cre- 
ation and  growth  of  small-  and  medium-sized 
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businesses  are  various,  two  problem  areas 
predominate:  the  difficulty  of  raising  capital 
to  finance  expansion  of  young  companies, 
and  the  disproportionate  burdens  borne  by 
smaller  companies  as  a  result  of  govern- 
mental regulation. 

The  proposed  legislation  which  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  the  Congress  today  is  designed  to 
address  each  of  the  these  problem  areas.  Al- 
though its  scope  is  limited  and  the  advance 
over  prior  law  which  It  represents  Is  modest, 
It  nevertheless  reflects  and  seeks  to  imple- 
ment the  policy  of  this  Administration  to 
make  government  more  responsive  to  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  small  business. 

The  "Small  Business  Issuers'  Simplifica- 
tion Act  of  1979'  win  significantly  reduce 
the  paperwork  and  regulator^'  burdens  of 
small  businesses  which  sell  their  securities 
to  Institutional  Investors  and  other  persons 
making  investments  of  at  least  $100,000.  The 
high  costs  of  compliance  with  the  registra- 
tion provisions  of  the  Federal  securities  laws 
have  effectively  prevented  smaller  businesses 
from  raising  capital  In  the  public  securities 
markets.  The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  taken  a  number  of  actions 
within  its  existing  statutory  authority  to 
ease  these  burdens.  Topically,  however,  small 
Issuers  are  confronted  with  the  requirement, 
either  express  or  Implied,  that  they  prepare 
a  disclosure  statement  in  connection  with 
the  offering  of  their  securities.  These  docu- 
ments tend  in  practice  to  be  detailed  and 
onerous  to  prepare  The  requirement  for  such 
paperwork  constitutes  a  needless  impediment 
to  the  raising  of  capital  where  the  securities 
are  sold  to  a  purchaser  well  able  to  fend  for 
Itself  In  the  marketplace.  Such  purchasers 
do  not  require  the  protection  of  a  disclosure 
document,  because  they  possess  the  means 
to  obtain  access  to  the  material  facts  about 
the  issuer  and  its  securities  and  to  analyze 
and  understand  them 

By  eliminating  paperwork  and  regulatory 
burdens  in  a  specified  class  of  transactions, 
this  legislation  will  facilitate  the  flow  of  cap- 
ital Into  small  businesses.  The  exemption 
provided  by  the  bill  will  make  It  easier  for 
small  business  to  tap  Into  the  sizable  pool 
of  capital  at  the  disposal  of  Institutional 
Investors. 

The  exemption  from  the  registration  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  securities  laws  pro- 
vided for  In  the  bill  has  been  carefully  drawn 
to  ensure  that  no  risks  are  posed  to  small 
Investors.  For  such  persons,  the  public  dis- 
closure protections  of  existing  law  remain 
In  full  force  Moreover,  the  antlfraud  guar- 
antees of  existing  law  remain  In  full  effect 
for  all  transactions  covered  by  the  bill. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  give  the  draft  legis- 
lation. Its  prompt  and  favorable  considera- 
tion. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  bin  and  that  its  enactment 
by  the  Congress  would  be  consistent  with 
the  Administration's  programs. 
Sincerely. 

A.   Vernon   Weavis. 

Administrator. % 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2700.  A  bill  to  give  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association— Ginnie 
Mae — the  legal  authority  to  forgive  out- 
standing mortgage  payments  on  Lanham 
Act  properties  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
property  was  sold  at  a  price  higher  than 
the  appraised  market  value:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  give  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association— Oinnie 
Mae— the  legal  authority  to  forgive  out- 


standing mortgage  payments  on  Lanham 
Act  properties  where  it  is  shown  that  the 
property  was  sold  at  a  price  higher  than 
the  appraised  market  value.  Although 
this  legislation  would  give  Ginnie  Mae 
that  authority  in  sill  such  instances,  it  is 
specifically  designed  to  assist  a  major 
housing  project  in  Lincoln  Heights,  Ohio, 
near  Cincinnati,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  largest  all-black  city  in 
the  country. 

I  believe  that  the  people  who  live  in 
that  project — the  Valley  Homes  project, 
which  is  owned  by  a  black  veterans  co- 
operative— have  been  wronged.  This 
legislation  would  give  Ginnie  Mae  and 
the  Federal  Government  a  chance  to 
right  that  wrong.  Valley  Homes  has  350 
units  and  about  1,700  residents.  It  was 
originally  built  in  1941  to  house  defen.se 
workers  at  the  Wright  aeronautical  plant 
during  World  War  II  and  was  then  sold 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  the  black 
veterans  cooperative  as  surplus  housing. 
According  to  a  1953  appraisal  discovered 
in  the  Public  Housing  Administration's 
records,  that  project  was  appraised  at 
$1,005,200,  but  was  actually  sold  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  veterans  for 
$1.4  million — an  overcharge  of  $400,000. 
Despite  this  apparent  overcharge,  and 
other  evidence  that  the  citizens  in  that 
community  have  been  discriminated 
against.  Ginnie  Mae  officials  contend 
that  they  are  legally  unable  to  forgive 
the  outstanding  debt.  That  refusal  has 
compounded  a  wrong  that  has  already 
lasted  more  than  25  years. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  ask  the  Valley 
Home  residents  to  repay  an  unfair  debt. 
Many  of  those  residents  simply  can- 
not afford  that  additional  burden.  In 
addition,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
projects  needs  an  additional  $5  to  S7 
million  in  repairs  to  fully  rehabilitate 
the  project.  If  citizens  who  now  live  in 
the  project  were  forced  to  bear  those 
costs,  many  would  be  forced  out  alto- 
gether. The  Valley  Homes  Board  has  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  for 
section  8  rehabilitation  assistance,  and 
my  office  has  been  in  contact  with  HUD 
urging  officials  to  make  as  much  assist- 
ance available  as  possible. 

Mr.  Les  Edwards,  president  of  the 
Valley  Homes  Board,  and  Mr.  Paul 
White,  city  manager  of  Lincoln  Heights, 
have  requested  that  I  introduce  this 
legislation.  I  am  happy  to  do  so.  and  I 
pledge  to  continue  working  with  those 
local  leaders  to  help  the  Valley  Homes 
cooperative  in  the  months  ahead. 


By  Mr.  LUGAR  ( by  request )  : 
S.  2702.  A  bill  to  correct  an  inequity  in 
public  housing  sales:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  Representative  Bill  Gradison, 
of  Ohio.  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  cor- 
rect an  inequitable  Federal  Goveriunent 
decision  made  in  1954.  This  action  in- 
volved the  sale  of  a  World  War  n  civil- 
ian housing  project  by  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration  to  the  Valley  Homes 
Mutual  Housing  Corp..  a  group  of  350 
families  in  Lincoln  Heights.  Ohio.  Lin- 
coln Heights  is  an  all-black  community 
with  one  of  the  lowest  per  capita  incomes 


m  the  State.  Approximately  30  percent 
of  the  units  in  Valley  Homes  are  oc- 
cupied by  senior  citizens  and  the  total 
family  income  in  nearly  half  of  the 
units  is  below  $6,000  per  year. 

The  sale  price  was  approximately 
S400.000  above  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's own  appraisal  of  the  property's 
fair  market  value.  The  residents  were 
not  aware  of  this  fact  until  recently.  If 
the  original  sale  had  been  closed  using 
the  fair  market  value,  the  loan  would 
have  been  paid  off  12  years  ago.  In- 
stead. Valley  Homes  is  still  indebted  to 
the  Government  by  an  amount  which  is 
approximately  equal  to  the  original 
overcharge. 

Since  the  residents  of  Valley  Homes 
h'^ve.  in  fact,  raid  enough  to  the  Gov- 
ernment over  the  last  26  years  to  more 
than  cover  the  value  of  the  property 
when  it  was  sold  to  them  in  1954.  it  is 
onlv  fair  that  the  outstanding  mortgage 
be  canceled.  The  bill  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  provide  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association— the  mort- 
gagee—with the  authority,  which  GNMA 
claims  it  lacks,  to  cancel  the  1954  over- 
charge. Last  week,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment unanimously  adopted  an  iden- 
tical measure  as  a  provision  of  the  fiscal 
year  1981  hou.sing  authorization  bill. 

This  legi-slation  would  rectify  the 
earlier  iniustice  which  clearly  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Government's  obligation 
to  assure  that  affordable  and  decent 
housing  is  available  to  our  Nation's  poor. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  lend  my 
support  to  Congressman  Gradison's  leg- 
i.slation.  His  leadership  and  unflagging 
energy  has  resulted  in  a  solution  to  a 
problem  that  would  have  gone  unsolved 
without  him.  But  it  comes  as  no  sur- 
prise that  once  again  Bill  Gradison  is 
solving  important  problems  for  his  dis- 
trict. As  a  Member  of  the  House  for  5 
vears.  he  has  been  an  extremely  able 
Congressman  serving  the  Nation  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  highest 
levels  of  public  service. • 
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By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 
S.  2704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  to  authorize  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem to  establish  margin  requirements  for 
transactions  in  financial  instruments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

REGULATION    OF    TRADING    IN    FINANCIAL 
INSTRCMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  regulate  trans- 
actions in  certain  financial  instruments. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Board  could  set  mar- 
gin requirements  against  loans  used  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  a  financial  in- 
strument. The  Board  could  also  prescribe 
the  deposit  to  be  furnished  and  main- 
tained by  investors  in  futures  contracts 
involving  financial  instruments.  A  fi- 
nancial instrument  is  defined  to  include 
any  security  that  is  not  otherwise  subiect 
to  the  Board's  margin  authority  under 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act.  For  the 
most  part  these  include  securities  issued 
by  or  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  bill  also  covers  transac- 


tions in  foreign  exchange,  gold,  silver,  or 
any  other  item  which  the  Board  de- 
termines to  have  monetary  characteris- 
tics or  is  a  store  of  value.  However,  the 
bill  specifically  precludes  the  regulations 
of  transactions  in  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  extreme 
price  swings  in  the  silver  market  have 
pointed  up  a  serious  gap  in  our  laws  and 
regulations  designed  to  curb  excessive 
speculation.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  the  stock  market  collapse  in 
1929  was  due  to  excessive  speculation  in 
securities  which,  to  a  large  extent,  was 
fueled  by  bank  credit.  When  the  stock 
market  took  a  nose-dive,  many  banks 
were  also  dragged  down.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  reoccurrence,  Congress  authorized 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  prescribe 
margin  requirements  on  loans  used  to  fi- 
nance the  purchase  of  securities.  For  the 
most  part  the  margin  authority  has 
achieved  its  intended  objectives.  How- 
ever, the  authority  does  not  apply  to  all 
financial  instruments,  and  these  exemp- 
tions have  become  increasingly  impor- 
tant with  the   growing  scope  and   so- 

histication  of  our  financial  markets. 

For  example,  today  it  is  possible  for 
investors  to  amass  sizable  speculative  po- 
sitions in  gold,  silver,  or  other  unregu- 
lated financial  instruments  through  the 
use  of  borrowed  money.  Unless  we  have 
some  means  of  curbing  the  amount  of 
speculative  activity  in  these  instruments 
we  will  run  increasingly  greater  risks  of 
serious  financial  repercussions.  For  ex- 
ample, a  sudden  and  steep  drop  in  the 
price  of  these  instruments  can  threaten 
the  safety  and  soundness  of  the  finan- 
cial institutions  making  the  loans  Also, 
the  easier  it  is  to  borrow  to  speculate  on 
gold  or  silver  the  more  credit  is  diverted 
from  productive  investments  in  real  eco- 
nomic activity. 

We  have  the  lowest  rate  of  productiv- 
ity increase  of  any  major  country.  More- 
over small  businessmen,  home  builders 
and  buyers,  farmers,  and  others  are 
starved  for  credit.  At  the  same  time,  in- 
vestors who  speculate  in  gold  or  silver 
or  other  financial  instrimients  seem  to 
have  no  trouble  in  obtaining  credit  to 
finance  their  speculative  purchases.  I  be- 
lieve margin  requirements  on  loans  used 
to  buy  gold  or  silver  or  other  financial 
instruments  will  curb  excessive  specula- 
tive activity  and  make  more  credit  avail- 
able for  productive  investments  in  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  a  second  gap  in  our 
regulatory  system  involves  the  establish- 
ment of  deposit  requirements  on  futures 
contracts.  Under  present  regulatory 
arrangements,  no  governmental  agency 
has  the  authority  to  prescribe  deposit 
requirements  except  in  unusual  or  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  and  that 
authority  has  never  been  used.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  authority  to  set  and 
revise  deposit  requirements  is  lodged  ex- 
clusively with  the  Nation's  various  com- 
modity exchanges.  Until  recently,  activ- 
ity on  these  exchanges  has  been  confined 
to  agricultural  commodities.  However, 
during  the  last  few  years  they  have 
moved  heavily  into  financial  futures.  To- 
day we  have  futures  contracts  not  only 
on  gold  and  silver,  but  on  the  major 


foreign  currencies.  Treasury  bills.  Treas- 
ury bonds,  and  GNMA  securities.  Appli- 
cations are  pending  for  many  other 
financial  instruments  including  a  futures 
contract  on  the  Dow-Jones  stock  market 
index. 

The  rapid  development  of  financial 
futures  markets  has  dramatically 
changed  the  nature  and  impact  of  fu- 
tures trading.  The  ratio  of  speculative 
to  hedging  transactions  seems  to  be 
much  greater  in  financial  futures  trad- 
ing compared  to  tigricultural  futures. 
Moreover,  the  consequences  of  excessive 
speculation  can  be  far  more  serious  on 
our  financial  system.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve and  Treasury  are  especially  con- 
cerned that  trading  in  futures  contracts 
on  Treasury  securities  can  complicate 
debt  management  and  monetary  policy. 
For  example,  the  Treasury  could  be 
forced  to  alter  the  maturity  structure  of 
its  obligation  in  order  to  prevent  a 
squeeze  from  developing  on  a  particular 
issue.  Likewise,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  open  market  operations  might 
have  to  be  revised  out  of  the  same 
considerations. 

The  growth  of  the  financial  futures 
market  will  likely  continue  at  a  high 
rate  over  the  next  few  years  as  more 
and  more  brokerage  houses  attempt  to 
make  up  for  the  decline  in  interest  in 
the  stock  market  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual investors.  Thus  more  and  more 
individual  investors  will  be  attracted  to 
financial  futures  but  without  the  regu- 
latory safeguards  established  in  the 
equity  securities  market.  For  the  most 
part,  trading  in  agricultural  futures  con- 
tracts has  involved  a  relatively  small 
group  of  highly  sophisticated  investors. 
However  the  financial  futures  market  Is 
likely  to  draw  upon  a  much  larger  and 
somewhat  less  sophisticated  group  of 
investors.  Therefore,  the  regulatory  ar- 
rangements that  may  have  been  appro- 
priate for  agricultural  futures  trading 
are.  in  my  opinion,  no  longer  appropriate 
for  the  growing  financial  futures  market. 

One  particular  problem  that  was  high- 
lighted in  the  silver  case  is  the  ability  of 
investors  to  pyramid  their  positions  by 
using  their  daily  profits  to  buy  more  fu- 
tures contracts.  Under  the  deposit  rules 
established  by  the  commodity  exchanges, 
investors  in  futures  contracts  who  profit 
from  a  change  in  price  are  able  to  with- 
draw their  profits  in  cash  on  a  daily  basis. 
By  the  same  token,  investors  whose  posi- 
tions are  adversely  affected  by  a  price 
change  are  required  to  post  an  additional 
deposit  to  cover  their  losses.  Neverthe- 
less, in  a  rising  market  those  who  have 
taken  a  long  position  are  able  to  push 
the  price  still  higher  by  using  the  cash 
derived  from  their  paper  profits  to  put 
back  in  the  market. 

When  the  initial  deposit  requirement 
is  a  small  percentage  of  the  value  of  the 
contract,  as  it  tends  to  be  on  most  futures 
contracts,  the  leverage  can  be  substan- 
tial. For  example,  if  the  initial  deposit 
requirement  is  2  percent  than  a  mere  2- 
percent  increase  in  the  price  can  enable 
an  investor  to  double  his  position  over- 
night if  he  uses  the  paper  profits  to  buy 
another  futures  contract.  When  a  market 
is  dominated  by  speculative  investors,  the 
ability  to  pyramid  sounds  like  a  built-in 


prescriptioa  f or  instability.  Many  market 
observers  believe  that  pyramiding  could 
be  effectively  curbed  by  requiring  that 
any  profits  on  a  futures  contract  not  be 
paid  until  the  contract  delivery  date 
Losses,  of  course,  would  continue  to  be 
posted  as  presently  required.  Under  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  would  have  the  authority 
to  institute  this  change  on  futures  con- 
tracts involving  financial  instruments. 
Mr.  President  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
is  holding  a  general  oversight  hearing  on 
the  recent  developments  In  the  sliver 
market  and  on  the  adequacy  of  our  sys- 
tem for  regulating  trading  In  financial 
instruments.  I  expect  these  hearings  will 
also  focus  on  the  legislation  I  have  Intro- 
duced. I  am  certainly  not  wedded  to  the 
details  of  the  legislation  and  I  am  willing 
to  accept  any  reasonable  modifications 
designed  to  make  the  bill  more  practical 
and  workable.  I  am  mindful  of  the  con- 
structive economic  benefits  flowing  from 
our  highly  developed  financial  futures 
market  and  it  Is  certainly  not  mv  Intent 
to  shut  these  markets  down.  Nonetheless, 
enough  problems  have  been  suggested 
that  I  believe  It  Is  In  the  long  run  interest 
of  all  parties  to  work  out  a  more  stable 
regulator^'  framework  that  will  serve  the 
needs  of  the  market  in  the  years  ahead 
It  is  certainly  better  to  attempt  to  forge 
that  consensus  now  rather  than  awaiting 
a  financial  crisis  when  the  governmental 
response  is  likely  to  be  far  more  rigid  in 
its  approach. 


By  Mr    BIDEN  ifor  himself.  Mr 

Mathlas,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr. 

Thukmond)  : 

S.  2705.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207 

of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  relating 

to  pretrial  services:  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

PRETRIAL  SBRVICBS  ACT  OF  J9B0 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  Senators  Ma- 
THiAS.  Kennedy,  and  Thurmond,  the  Pre- 
trial Services  Act  of  1980  This  act  will 
provide  pretrial  services  in  each  Federal 
district  to  assist  judicial  officers  in  mak- 
ing appropriate  pretrial  release  decisions 
and  to  supervise  and  monitor  conditions 
of  pretrial  relesise 

The  Pretrial  Services  Agencies  had 
their  origin  in  the  preventive  detention 
provisions  of  President  Nixon's  anticrlme 
program.  Attorney  General  Mitchell  told 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  In  1969 
that  crime  committed  bv  persons  free  on 
bail  was  a  "major  factor  in  the  rising 
crime  rate."  Senator  Ervln  believed  that 
preventive  detention  was  the  wrong  so- 
lution. His  position,  based  upon  a  Justice 
Department  study  of  crime  on  ball,  was 
that  the  preventive  detention  proposal 
would  result  in  the  detaining  of  as  many 
as  19  nondangerous  defendants  for  each 
dangerous  defendant. 

He  also  argued  that  pretrial  detention 
did  not  reach  the  real  source  of  the 
problem— the  longer  the  period  of  time 
before  trial,  the  more  frequent  and  seri- 
ous a  second  crime  Senator  Ervln  con- 
cluded that  the  real  solution  to  crime  on 
bail  was:  First,  speedy  trial,  second, 
informed  bail  decisions,  and  third,  ball 
supervision.  His  proposals  were  enacted 
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in  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 

nt  1Q74    Tit.lp  TT  nf  thp  RrwpHv  Trial   Art. 


tlon  so  the  only  time  they  served  In  Jail  was 
prior   to  trial.   The   information   which   was 
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Sec.   3.   Section    3153   of   title    18.   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

t1  vtictrat  ion     nf 


(1)    In   the   matter  preceding   paragraph     ency  of  my  State,  that  percentage  is  al- 
ii) .  by  striking  out  "such  of  the  following  "      together  too  low. 
and  all   that   follows  through   "specify"  and  "Sinrp  thp  inrpntinn  r.f  thP  Wshprv  rnn- 
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in  titles  I  and  II  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974.  Title  II  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974  established  pretrial  service  agen- 
cies in  10  demonstration  districts. 

The  function  of  the  agencies  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  assist  the  court  in 
meeting  the  goals  of  the  Bail  Reform 
Act  of  1966. 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  established  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  release  on  per- 
sonal recognizance  or  unsecured  bond. 
If  personal  recognizance  or  unsecured 
bond  are  inadequate,  the  court  is  di- 
rected to  impose  the  least  restrictive  con- 
dition of  release  necessary  to  assure  ap- 
pearance. Despite  general  agreement 
that  the  goals  of  the  Bail  Reform  Act 
are  valuable,  the  sponsors  of  title  II 
noted  that  many  Federal  judges  are  re- 
luctant to  release  defendants  and  all  too 
often  when  they  do,  defendants  either 
commit  subsequent  crimes  or  become 
fugitives.  This  situation  exists  because 
district  courts  do  not  have  adequate 
personnel  to  make  informed  decisions  on 
whether  to  release  defendants.  After 
conditions  of  release  are  imposed  there 
is  no  agency  charged  with  supervising 
bail  conditions  outside  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Pretrial  Services  Agencies 
performs  these  essential  functions. 

The  value  of  Pretrial  Services  Agencies 
is  well  established.  In  October  1978,  the 
General  Accounting  OflBce  issued  a  re- 
port, "The  Federal  Bail  Process  Fosters 
Inequities."  That  report  included  the  fol- 
lowing findings  and  recommendations : 

The  Ball  Reform  Act  requires  Judicial  of- 
ficers to  set  ball  based  on  available  In- 
formation about  the  defendant  and  the 
crime.  While  Information  concerning  the 
crime  charged  Is  almost  always  available 
at  the  Initial  ball  hearing.  Information  on 
the  defendant's  personal  and  criminal  back- 
ground Is  often  Incomplete  and  unreliable. 
As  a  result,  some  Judicial  officers  believe  they 
must  detain  some  defendants  until  more 
Information  is  available.  Others  sometimes 
Inadvertently  release  defendants  who  prob- 
ably would  not  have  been  released  If  more 
had  been  known  about  them. 

Most  district  courts  have  limited  means 
for  providing  needed  Information  about  de- 
fendants. As  a  result.  Judicial  officers  often 
receive  incomplete  and  conflicting  informa- 
tion from  the  assistant  US.  attorney,  de- 
fendant, and  defense  counsel  and  must  set 
ball  based  on  this  Incomplete  and  conflicting 
information.  Without  a  source  for  accurate 
Information,  judicial  officers  sometimes  re- 
sort to  other  methods  of  getting  good  infor- 
mation. For  example.  Judicial  officers  In  one 
district  placed  defendants  under  oath  when 
trying  to  get  information  about  their  prior 
criminal  history  We  Identified  three  FTA 
cases  In  that  district  where  the  defendants 
gave  false  Information  which  the  magistrates 
relied  on  In  setting  ball  conditions  The 
magistrates  In  these  cases  said  thev  probably 
would  have  set  higher  ball  amounts  if  they 
had  known  of  the  defendants'  prior  records. 

Several  nrnglstrates  told  us  that,  without 
complete  and  reliable  information,  they  set 
ball  to  detain  defendants  until  more  Infor- 
mation becomes  available.  Many  of  these 
defendants  are  later  released.  For  example. 
the  ball  for  codefendants  accused  of  drug- 
related  crimes  was  reduced  and  the  defend- 
ants released  after  6  days  of  detention  when 
now  Information  on  their  financial  resources 
and  community  ties  was  presented  to  the 
ma?lstrate.  If  this  Information  had  been 
presented  at  the  Initial  appearance,  the 
magistrate  aald  a  lower  ball  would  have  been 
set  and  the  defendants  probably  released 
Both  defendants  were  sentenced  to  proba- 


tion so  the  only  time  they  served  In  jail  was 
prior  to  trial.  The  Information  which  was 
later  made  avallible  to  the  Judicial  officer  In 
this  example  and  which  triggered  the  change 
In  release  conditions  could  have  been  avail- 
able Initially  If  the  districts  had  had  a  way 
to  provide  verified  Information  to  their 
Judicial  officers. 

The  lack  of  complete  and  reliable  Infor- 
mation can  also  result  In  high-risk  defend- 
ants being  released.  For  example,  a  defend- 
ant arrested  on  a  narcotics  charge  was  re- 
leased on  a  1 1,000  unsecured  bond.  He  failed 
to  appear  and  was  later  arrested  for  at- 
tempted murder.  When  the  magistrate  set 
ball,  he  did  not  know  about  the  defendant's 
lengthy  criminal  record  which  Included  es- 
cape from  prison.  The  magistrate  told  us  he 
would  have  set  a  much  higher  bond  had  he 
known  about  the  length  and  seriousness  of 
the  defendant's  prior  record. 

In  another  case  a  aefendant  accused  of 
possession  with  Intent  to  distribute  heroin 
was  released  on  a  $5,000  corporate  surety 
bond  and  subsequently  failed  to  appear  At 
the  time  the  magistrate  set  ball,  he  did  not 
know  about  the  defendant's  drug  addiction, 
prior  failure  to  appear,  felony  conviction, 
and  pending  felony  charge.  The  magistrate 
said  he  would  have  set  a  higher  ball  to 
detain  the  defendant  If  he  had  known. 

These  examples  demonstrate  that  a  lack 
of  complete  Information  on  defendants  can 
often  result  In  Inappropriate  ball  decisions 
Most  magistrates  in  the  10  districts  with 
PSAs  told  us  the  PSAs  were  available  to 
provide  them  this  Information,  many  ball 
decisions  were  made  In  a  vacuum  and  'by 
the  seat  of  the  pants." 

We  recommend  that  the  Chief  Justice. 
In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  Judicial 
Conference,  work  with  the  Conference:  the 
Director.  Administrative  Office  of  the  US 
Courts;  and  the  Director,  Federal  Judicial 
Center,  to  develop  and  Implement  a  program 
to  assist  Judicial  officers  In  making  sound 
and  consistent  ball  decisions  Such  a  pro- 
gram, at  a  minimum,  needs  to  clarify  the 
legitimate  purposes  of  ball:  present  Infor- 
mation and  guidance  on  how  the  criteria 
listed  In  the  Ball  Reform  Act  relate  to  de- 
termining appropriate  conditions  of  release: 
develop  wavs  to  promote  greater  use  of  se- 
cure-1  appearance  bonds  rather  than  cor- 
porate surety  bonds;  and  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  blanket  restrictions  on  all 
defendants  without  regard  to  a  defendant's 
danger  of  nonappearance. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference provide  the  means  for  ludtclal  of- 
ficers to  have  more  complete  and  accurate 
Information  on  defendants  In  making  ball 
decisions. 

Under  title  n  of  the  Speedy  Trial  Act 
of  1974  the  Director  of  the  Admini.stra- 
tive  Office  of  the  US  Courts  is  reouired 
to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Pretrial  Serv- 
ices Agencies.  The  Director  issued  his 
fourth  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
in  June  1979.  The  report,  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  agency's  efTecttveness 
in:  First,  reducing  crime  on  bail:  sec- 
ond, in  reducing  the  volume  and  cost 
of  unnecessary  pretrial  detention:  and 
third,  in  improving  the  operation  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  The  data  collected  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  was  also  analyzed  bv  the  Fed- 
eral Judicial  Center  to  assist  the  Pro- 
bation Committee  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  to- 
day is  based  in  large  part  upon  the  anal- 
yses and  recommendations  contained  in 
those  reports.  In  addition  it  reflects  the 
substantial  input  of  a  wide  variety  of 
judges,  magistrates,  pretrial  services  of- 


fices, U.S.  attorneys  and  defense  coun- 
sel and  others  who  have  experience  in 
the  10  demonstration  districts  before 
the  implementation  of  pretrial  services 
and  after. 

This  legislation  continues  pretrial 
services  in  the  10  demonstration  dis- 
tricts and  expands  the  program  to  reach 
all  defendants  in  every  district.  The 
specific  manner  in  which  the  services 
will  be  provided  is  necessarily  flexible. 
The  criminal  caseload  in  some  districts 
is  so  small  that  a  full-time  pretrial  serv- 
ices officer  is  not  warranted.  The  bill 
allows  for  a  part-time  pretrial  services 
officer  to  provide  services  as  needed. 

The  expansion  of  pretrial  services 
agencies  is  supported  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  ABA. 

The  cost  of  pretrial  services  agencies 
is  one  of  its  most  important  features. 
It  is  estimated  that  pretrial  services 
can  be  available  for  every  Federal  de- 
fendant at  an  annual  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $12  million.  TTiis  amount  is 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
savings,  in  both  human  and  financial 
terms,  resulting  from  a  reduction  in 
crimes  on  bail  now  committed  by  per- 
sons not  provided  with  pretrial  services. 
Pretrial  services  result  in  further  sav- 
ings by  greatly  reducing  unnece.ssar>' 
pretrial  incarceration  which  now  ex- 
ceeds $20  per  day. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Jus- 
tice will  hold  a  nearing  on  pretrial  serv- 
ices agencies  on  May  13.  Witnesses  in- 
clude Judge  Gerald  B.  Tjoflat,  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Judicial  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Administration  of  the 
Probation  System:  Chief  Judge  Edward 
S.  Northrup  and  Judge  Joseph  H. 
Young  of  the  Federal  District  Court  for 
Maryland;  Mr.  Guy  Willetts,  Chief  of 
the  Pretrial  Services  Branch  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts; 
US.  attorneys  and  pretrial  services  of- 
ficers from  the  demonstration  districts; 
and  Mr.  Bruce  Beaudin,  Director  of  the 
DC.  Pretrial  Services  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.    2705 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Pretrial  Services  Act 
of  1980". 

Sec  2.  Section  3152  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■'§  3152.  Establishment  of  pretrial  services 
agencies. 

"The  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts  (hereinafter  in 
this  chapter  referred  to  as  the  'Director') 
shall  under  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
provide  directly,  or  by  contract  or  otherwise, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  pretrial  services 
agency  in  each  Judicial  district  (other  than 
the  District  of  Columbia)  with  respect  to 
which  the  appro-^rlate  United  States  district 
court  and  circuit  Judicial  council  have  rec- 
ommended such  establishment". 
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Sec.   3.   Section    3153   of   title    18.    United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 
"§  3153.  Organization  and  administration  of 
pretrial  services  agencies. 

"(a)  The  pretrial  services  agencies  estab- 
lished under  section  3152  of  this  title  shall 
be  under  tne  general  authority  and  direction 
of  a  separate  entity  established  within  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  bv  the  Director. 

"(b)  Each  pretrial  services  agency  shall  be 
headed  by  a  chief  pretrial  services  officer 
selected  by  a  panel  consisting  of  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit,  the  chief  Judge  of  the  dis- 
trict and  a  magistrate  of  the  district  or  their 
designees. 

"(c)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  district 
court,  the  chief  pretrial  services  officer  shall 
appoint  such  other  personnel  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  staff  the  agency.  The  position 
requirements  and  rate  of  compensation  of 
the  chief  pretrial  services  officer  and  such 
other  personnel  shall  be  established  by  the 
Director  with  the  approval  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  except  that 
no  such  rate  of  compensation  shall  exceed 
the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  and  then  pay- 
able for  grade  OS-16  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

"(2)  The  chief  pretrial  services  officer  is 
authorized,  subject  to  the  general  policy 
etsablished  by  the  Director  and  the  approval 
of  the  district  court,  to  procure  tempor.-iry 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code  The  staff  of  the  agency,  other 
than  clerical,  may  be  drawn  from  law  school 
students,  graduate  students,  or  such  other 
available  personnel. 

"(d)  An  individual  who  Is  a  probation  offi- 
cer appointed  under  section  3654  of  thLs  title 
may  perform  functions  and  duties  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  a  pretrial  services 
agency  except  a  function  or  duty  of  the  chief 
pretrial  services  officer. 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection.  Information  con- 
tained In  the  files  of  any  pretrial  services 
agency,  presented  In  an  agency  report,  or 
divulged  by  the  agency  during  the  course  of 
any  hearing,  shall  be  used  only  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  ball  determination  and  shall  other- 
wise be  confidential.  The  agency  report  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  attorney  for  the 
accused  and  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment. 

"(2)  The  Director  shall  Issue  regulations 
establishing  the  policy  for  relea.se  of  Infor- 
mation contained  In  the  files  of  each  pre- 
trial services  agency.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  exceptions  to  the  confidentiality  re- 
quirements under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section to  allow  access  to  such  Information — 

"(A)  by  qualified  persons  for  purposes  of 
research  related  to  the  admission  of  criminal 
justice; 

"(B)  bv  persons  under  contract  under  sec- 
tion 3154(a)  of  this  title; 

"(C)  by  probation  officers  for  the  purpose 
of  compiling  presentence  reports; 

"(D)  Insofar  as  such  Information  Is  a  pre- 
trial diversion  report,  to  the  attorney  for  the 
accused  and  the  attorney  for  the  government; 
and 

"(E)  in  certain  limited  cases,  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. 

"(3)  Information  contained  In  the  files  of 
any  pretrial  services  agency  Is  not  admissible 
on  the  issue  of  guilt  In  any  criminal  Judicial 
proceeding,  except  that  such  Information,  if 
otherwise  admissible,  may  b?  admitted  on 
the  issue  of  guilt  for  a  crime  committed  In 
the  course  of  obtaining  pretrial  re'ease". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3154  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 


(1)  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1),  by  striking  out  "such  of  the  following" 
and  all  that  follows  through  "specify"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  following  func- 
tions"; 

( 2 )  so  that  paragraph  ( 1 )  reads  as  follows : 
"(1)  collect,  verify,  and  report  to  the  Judi- 
cial officer,  prior  to  the  pretrial  release  hear- 
ing, information  pertaining  to  the  pretrial 
release  of  each  individual  charged  with  an 
offense,  and  recommend  appropriate  release 
conditions  for  such  individual  ": 

( 3 )  in  paragraph  ( 4 ) ,  by  striking  out  "With 
the  cooperation  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  operate  or 
contract  for  the  operation  of"  and  Inserting 
"Provide  for  "  in  lieu  thereof: 

( 4 )  In  paragraph  ( 5 ) ,  by  inserting  "and  the 
United  States  attorney  "  after  "court"; 

(5)  so  that  paragraph  i9)  reads  as  follows; 
"(9)    Perform  other  functions  under  this 

chapter":  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(10)   Develop  and  implement  a  system  to 

monitor  and  evaluate  ball  activities,  provide 
information  to  Judicial  officers  on  the  results 
of  bail  decisions,  and  prepare  periodic  reports 
to  assist  In  the  improvement  of  the  ball 
process. 

"(Ill  To  the  extent  provided  for  in  an 
agreement  between  the  pretrial  services 
agency  and  the  United  States  Attorney,  col- 
lect, verify,  and  prepare  reports  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  Attorneys  Office  of  information 
pertaining  to  the  pretrial  diversion  of  any 
individual  who  is  or  may  be  charged  with  an 
offense,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as 
may  be  required  under  any  such  agreement 

"(12)  Make  contracts  for  the  carrying  out 
of  any  of  the  functions  of  such  pretrial 
services  agency". 

Sec    5     Section    3155   of   title    18.    United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  3155.  Annual  reports. 

"Each  chief  pretrial  services  officer  shall 
prepare  an  annual  report  to  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  district  court  and  the  Director  con- 
cerning the  administration  and  operation  of 
the  agency  The  Director  shall  be  required  to 
Include  the  Director's  annual  report  to  the 
Judicial  Conference  under  section  604  of 
title  28.  United  States  Code,  a  report  on  the 
administration  and  operation  of  the  pretrial 
services  agencies  for  the  previous  year. 

Sec  6.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
207  of  title  IB.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  the  item  relating  to  section  3153.  by 
inserting  "and  administration"  after  "Orga- 
nization": and 

(2)  so  that  the  item  relating  to  section 
3155  reads  as  follows: 

"3155.   Annual  reports". 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2706.  A  bill  to  establish  a  100-per- 
cent observer  program  on  all  foreign  fish- 
ing vessels  in  the  U.S.  200-mile  fishery 
conservation  zone;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Tran5portation 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
jointly,  by  unanimous  consent. 
•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  legislation  which  would 
reouire  that  every  foreign  vessel  that 
fishes  in  the  U.S.  200-mile  fishery  con- 
servation zone  have  an  American  ob- 
server on  board.  At  present  the  level  of 
observation  on  foreign  vessels  that  fish 
within  the  200-mile  zone  varies  from  5 
percent  to  20  percent,  with  coverage  off 
Alaska  generally  falling  at  the  lower  end 
of  that  range  In  my  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  most  of  the  fishing  constitu- 


ency of  my  State,  that  percentage  is  al- 
together too  low. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act  in  1976 
the  fisheries  off  the  Alaskan  coast  have 
undergone  an  incredible  change.  The 
significance  and  value  of  the  so-called 
"underutilized  species "  off  the  shores  of 
Alaska,  which  are  the  target  of  most  of 
the  foreign  fishing  activity,  are  being 
seen  in  a  new  light.  In  a  protein  hungr>" 
world,  the  proper  management  and  con- 
servation of  these  numerous  fishery 
species  in  the  oceans  of  the  American 
coasts  are  more  important  than  ever  be- 
fore. They  must  be  properly  protected  or 
they  run  the  danger  of  being  perma- 
nently damaged  or  even  destroyed. 

The  200-rmle  legislation  set  forth  the 
American  policy  that  fishing  by  foreign 
nations  off  the  US.  coast  should  be  al- 
lowed. Any  species  which  Americans  are 
not  interested  in  and  capable  of  harvest- 
ing can  be  fished  by  foreign  nations.  They 
are  only  required  to  make  an  application 
for  the  desired  species  and  pay  a  nominal 
permit  fee  for  the  privilege  of  fishing  In 
the  U.S.  200-mile  zone. 

By  and  large,  this  system  has  worked 
quite  well.  The  U.S.  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  sets  the  quotas  at  which 
fishing  by  these  foreign  vessels  can  take 
place  and  the  Coast  Guard  enforces  the 
terms  of  the  permits  to  insure  that  fish- 
ing for  species  other  than  those  specifi- 
cally allowed  by  permit  or  that  fish- 
ing for  quantities  in  excess  of  that  per- 
mitted does  not  occur. 

Of  late,  the  number  and  seriousness  of 
the  fishing  violations  have  become  in- 
creasingly greater,  especially  off  the 
coast  of  Alaska  There  have  been  very 
significant  cases  of  both  underreporting 
and  the  taking  of  prohibited  species  by 
foreign  fishing  entities  Management  of 
a  fishery  is  difficult  in  any  event  but 
when  these  singular  violations  are  extra- 
polated throughout  the  entire  foreign 
fieet  the  underreporting  may  be  astro- 
nomical in  size.  The  managers  of  the 
stocks  in  these  areas  have  no  reliable 
data  upon  which  to  base  their  predic- 
tions and  their  quotas  which  leaves  them 
in  a  most  precarious  situation. 

I  oelieve  that  the  fishery  resource  of 
the  north  Pacific  is  of  sufficient  value 
that  every  foreign  vessel  that  plys  those 
waters  should  have  a  full-time  American 
observer  on  board.  Those  individuals 
should  have  sufficient  training  that  they 
can  readily  identify  the  species  of  the 
area  where  they  are  in  service  And,  in 
addition,  I  believe  that  the  foreign  ves- 
sels should  bear  the  entire  cost  of  train- 
ing, transporting,  paying,  and  maintain- 
ing each  observer  as  a  condition  of  their 
being  issued  a  permit  to  fish.  The  cost 
would  be  minimal — maybe  $15,000  per 
vessel  per  year:  the  benefit  would  be 
substantial. 

So,  today,  Mr.  President.  I  am  offering 
a  bill  to  require  full  observer  coverage 
on  all  foreign  vessels  which  are  issued 
a  permit  to  fish  within  the  U.S.  fishery 
conservation  zone.  The  number  and 
seriousness  of  the  violations  which  have 
occurred  of  late  leave  us  with  no  other 
alternative  if  we  are  to  insure  the  con- 
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tinued  health  of  the  invaluable  natural 

fl-<:hprip.«;  rp.<;ni i rrp.s  off  our  .shore.s 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimoii.s  rnnspnt  that  a  hill  in- 
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tinued  health  of  the  invaluable  natural 
fisheries  resources  off  our  shores. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  my  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows 

S.   2706 

Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America    m    Congress   assembled. 
Sec.  1    Establishment     of     Pull     Observer 
Program. 

Section  201  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  ( 16  U.S.C.  1821 1 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

il)  Observer  PROGRAM — (1)  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  program  under  which  at 
least  one  United  States  observer  will  be  sta- 
tioned aboard  each  foreign  fishing  vessel 
while  that  vessel  Is  within  the  fishery  con- 
servation zone  and  is — 

"(A I    engaging  in  fishing: 

"(B)  accepting  United  States  harvested 
fish  through  transfer  at  sea; 

"(C)  cruising  to  and  from  a  location  at 
which  any  such  fishing  or  transfer  will 
transpire;  or 

"(D)  taking  highly  migratory  species  if 
such  taking  may  result  in  the  incidental  tak- 
ing of  species  over  which  the  United  States 
exercises   fishery   management  authority. 

"(2)  United  States  observers,  while  aboard 
foreign  fishing  vessels,  shall  carry  out  such 
scientific  and  other  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  In  addition  to  any  fee  Imposed  under 
section  204ibiil0i  of  this  Act  and  section 
lOiei  of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act  of 
1967  (22  use  1980 le I  »  wnth  respect  to  for- 
eign fishing  for  any  year  after  1980.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  impose,  with  respect  to  each  for- 
eign fishing  vessel  for  which  a  permit  is  is- 
sued under  such  section  204,  a  surcharge  in 
an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  all  the  costs 
of  providing  a  United  States  observer  aboard 
that  vessel  The  failure  to  pay  any  surcharge 
Imposed  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  treat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  as  a  failure  to  pay  the 
permit  fee  for  such  vessel  under  section  204 
(b)(10). 

"(4)  Payment  of  costs. — The  owner  and 
operator  of  each  fishing  vessel  to  which  an 
observer  is  assigned  shall  reimburse  the 
United  States  for  the  total  costs  of  placing 
the  observer  aboard,  including  training, 
salary,  per  diem,  transportation  of  observers, 
and  overhead  costs. 

"(5)  While  a  United  States  observer  is 
aboard  a  foreign  fishing  vessel  as  required  un- 
der this  subsection,  such  vessel  shall  display 
an  insignia  ( in  such  form  and  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  estab- 
lish) that  will  indicate  that  such  an  observer 
is  aboard 

■•(6)  Training— The  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide United  States  observers  and  observer 
assistants  such  training  as  may  be  necessary. 

"(7)  Transportation. — The  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  provide  transportation  for 
United  States  observers  and  observer  assist- 
ants to  and  from  the  foreign  fishing  vessels 
with  respect  to  which  they  are  carrying  out 
duties  and  functions  provided  for  under  this 
section.". 

SBC.  312.   EFrrcnvE  Date. 

The  amendment  made  by  section  311  shall 
take  effect  October  1,  1980.  and  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  permits  issued  under  section 
204  of  the  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1876  after  December  31    1980  » 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel*  .  establishing  a  100-percent 
observer  program  on  all  foreign  fishing 
vessels  in  the  U.S.  200-mile  fishery  con- 
servation zone,  be  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committees  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    336 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong • 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  336.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954. 

S      1629 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunacai 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1629,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  9441  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  budg- 
eting by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
authorization  of  appropriations,  and  the 
use  of  those  appropriated  funds  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  for  certain 
specified  purposes  to  assist  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  in  providing  services  in  connec- 
tion with  the  noncombatant  mission  of 
the  Air  Force. 

S.    1825 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitti 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1825.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  adjust  the  unified  credit 
against  estate  and  gift  taxes  to  take  into 
account  the  rate  of  infiation. 

S.    2079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  M.athiasi  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2079.  a  bill  to 
improve  the  administration  of  the  patent 
and  trademark  laws  by  establishing  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  as  an  inde- 
pendent agency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2220 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Schmitti 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2220.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  exclusion  from 
the  gross  estate  of  a  decedent  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  value  of  certain  interests  in  a 
farm  or  trade  or  business  if  the  spouse  or 
children  of  the  decedent  materially  par- 
ticipate in  such  farm  or  trade  or  business. 

S.    2441 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver >,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini',  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus', 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr.  Ma- 
thias), the  Senator  from  Kansas  <Mr 
Dole),  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2441.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S     2S11 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy  ' 


was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2511,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  for  fiscal 
year  1981. 

S.    2521 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  royalty  owners  under  the  crude 
oil  windfall  profit  tax. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHWEntER.  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  <Mr.  Church)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  'Mr 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S 
2580.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  proce- 
dures for  administrative  correction  of 
the  dates  of  birth  of  certain  naturalized 
citizens. 

S.    2581 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  iMr.  Levin)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
McGovERN  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2581,  a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain 
benefits  to  individuals  held  hostage  in 
Iran  and  to  similarly  situated  individ- 
uals. 

S.    2582 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Levin  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2582,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment and  payment  of  claims  of  civilian 
and  military  personnel  against  the 
United  States  for  losses  in  connection 
with  the  evacuation  of  such  personnel 
from  a  foreign  country. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    152 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Deconcini' 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  152,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  September  21  through 
27,  1980,  as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Week.- 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLUTION    159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond), and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  159,  a  joint 
resolution  disapproving  the  action  taken 
by  the  President  under  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  tee  on 
imports  of  petroleum  or  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. 

SENATE    JOINT   RESOLUTION    161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr.  Mathias). 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr. 
Zorinsky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  161,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  International  Code 
of  Business  Conduct. 
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At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  ( Mr.  Heinz)  . 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr. 
Percy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  168,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  July  18.  1980.  as  "Na- 
tional POW-MIA  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    92 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  'Mr.  Talmadge),  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domeni- 
ci).  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92,  a  concurrent  resolution  declar- 
ing that  the  Congress  does  not  favor  the 
withholding  of  income  tax  on  interest 
and  dividend  payments, 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    405 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini). 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
I  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  405,  a  res- 
olution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  compliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union  with  the  Convention  on 
the  Prohibition  of  the  Development,  Pro- 
duction and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriologi- 
cal (Biological)  and  Toxin  Weapons  and 
on  Their  Destruction. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    414 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  . 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hef- 
LiN).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lucar  1 ,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr,  Levin)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Montana  iMi.  Baucus),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 414,  a  resolution  to  commend  the 
National  Forensic  League  on  its  Golden 
Anniversary  Tournament. 

SENATE   RESOLUTION    422 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Stewart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 422,  a  resolution  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1690 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire i 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment 
No,  1690  intende<i  to  be  proposed  to 
S.  1722.  a  bill  to  codify,  revise,  and  re- 
form title  18  of  the  United  States  Code: 
and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
93— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RECOGNIZING 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  OBLIGA- 
TION TO  INSURE  AN  ADEQUATE 
STANDARD  OF  LIVING  FOR  THE 
ELDERLY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing  concurrent   resolution,   which   was 


referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources; 

Senate  Concl'rrent  Resolution  93 
Whereas  Congress  and  the  President  have 
stated   their  intent  to  balance  the  budget: 
and 

Whereas,  If  the  budget  were  to  be  balanced 
at  the  expense  of  programs  designed  to  aid 
the  elderly,  severe  hardships  would  be  ex- 
perienced by  our  senior  citizens  who  already 
have  difficulty  In  making  ends  meet:  and 

Whereas  one  out  of  every  four  senior 
citizens  lives  below  the  poverty  line;   and 

Whereas  30  percent  of  all  senior  citizens 
live  in  substandard  housing  and  receive  in- 
adequate health  care;  and 

Whereas  in  retirement  the  average  senior 
citizen  can  expect  to  have  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  half  what  it  was  during  his  or 
her  working  years:  and 

Whereas  with  inflation  the  senior  citizen's 
already  insufficient  Income  will  buy  less  and 
less  as  he  or  she  grows  older:   and 

Whereas  these  same  senior  citizens  can  ex- 
pect annual  health  care  costs  of  $1,500 — 
more  than  four  times  the  costs  for  the  aver- 
age non-senior  citizen:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resoli^ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatii'es  concurring).  That  our  senior 
citizens  who  spent  their  lives  building 
America  have  the  right  to  live  out  their  re- 
maining years  in  dignity,  without  the  fear 
of  having  to  choose  between  staying  warm, 
eating,  living  In  decent  housing,  or  receiving 
adequate  health  care:  and  the  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  fund,  and  to  seek  con- 
tinuously to  Improve,  those  programs  which 
have  been  designed  to  ensure  an  adequate 
standard  of  living  for  the  elderly. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  is  now 
almost  behind  us.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
most  programs  for  the  elderly  have  sur- 
vived relatively  unscathed,  despite  a  ver- 
itable hail  of  proposals  which  would 
have,  in  effect,  balanced  the  budget  on 
their  backs.  But  future  budgets  and 
other  decisions  pose  similar  threats  to 
the  well-being  of  our  aged  and  retired 
citizens. 

We  must  guard  ag^ainst  cuts  which 
would  impose  unbearable  hardship  on 
those  persons  and  groups  in  the  greatest 
need.  We  must  not  force  our  already 
hard-pressed  senior  citizens,  many  of 
them  struggling  under  the  double  bur- 
den of  reduced  income  and  spiralling  in- 
flation, to  choose  between  warmth  and 
food,  between  housing  and  health  care. 
We  must  not  trample  on  the  dignity  and 
security  our  senior  citizens  have  earned. 
We  must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
principle  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  assure 
the  financial  security  of  our  Nation's  el- 
derly. To  this  end,  I  am  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  reaffirming  the  ob- 
ligation of  Congress  to  insure  an  ade- 
quate standard  of  living  for  the  elderly. 
This  resolution  is  identical  to  the  one 
being  introduced  in  the  House  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Charles  Rangel  of  New  York's  19th  Dis- 
trict. 

I  urge  its  rapid  and  favorable  consid- 
eration.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
94— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
A  LIMITATION  ON  IMMIGRANTS 
FOR  1980 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Burdick)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Con.  Res.  94 
Whereas  legal  Immigration  into  the  United 
States  is  at  the  highest  level  in  over  fifty 
years,  exceeding  the  total  immigration  level 
for  all  other  free  nations  combined: 

Whereas  pressures  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  are  enormous  and  growing 
steadily,  fueled  by  dramatic  population 
growth  and  inadequate  economic  expansion 
in  foreign  countries. 

Whereas  imrrlirratlon  pressures  are  fur- 
ther exacerbated  by  the  policies  of  certain 
foreign  governments  which  encourage  or 
force  the  mass  exodus  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  their  citizens,  with  the  expectation 
that  they  will  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States; 

Whereas  the  expulsion  of  these  unwanted 
and  discontented  citizens  serves  to  support 
totalitarian  regimes  by  reducing  pressures 
for  internal  change  and  accommodation  of 
human  rights; 

Whereas  the  United  States  cannot  act  as 
a  safety  valve  for  regimes  that  are  oppressive 
or  incapable  of  fostering  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  for  their  people: 

Whereas  continued  unchecked  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  will  complicate  and 
delay  the  solution  of  important  national 
problems  such  as  excessive  Federal  spending, 
inflation,  energy  shortages,  and  unemploy- 
ment; 

Whereas  Congress  Is  attempting  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  wherever  possible  In  order 
to  balance  the  budget,  and  such  attempts 
will  result  in  reductions  in  many  programs 
which    benefit   the   American    people, 

Whereas  the  direct  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers  for  assistance  to  refugees  will  be 
at  least  $1,720,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1980  and 
$2,110,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1981; 

Whereas  increased  admissions  will  cause 
these  costs  to  escalate  substantially:  and 

Whereas  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
work  of  the  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  the  United  States 
should  establish  an  interim  policy  on  immi- 
gration levels:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring)  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  shall 
not  admit  more  than  650.000  Immigrants.  In- 
cluding refugees.  In  fiscal  year  1980  and. 
that  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  (Con- 
gress an  annual  total  Immigration  goal  for 
the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
once  again,  with  thousands  of  Cubans 
entering  our  countrj-  in  flight  from  a  re- 
pressive regime,  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  neither  the  Congress  nor 
the  President  has  firm  control  over  our 
immigration  levels.  Neither  do  we  have 
control  over  the  amount  of  taxpayer 
money  that  we  will  have  to  spend  to 
screen,  process,  and  resettle  these  new 
immigrants. 

The  fact  is  that  Fidel  Castro,  the 
Marxist  dictator  of  Cuba,  with  assistance 
from  the  Cuban  exiles  in  Florida,  has 
usurped  U.S.  immigration  policy. 

This  country's  tradition  of  opening  Its 
doors  to  oppressed  people  from  through- 
out the  world  is  well  established  and  has 
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played  a  significant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  strength  of  our  Nation.  How- 
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growing  populations.  Droughts  and  wars 
continue  to  displace  millions. 

Coneress  has  responded  to  this  ores- 


South  American  and  Caribbean  illegal 
immigration  to  the  United  States. 
The  United  States,  for  all  its  generos- 
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played  a  significant  role  in  the  develop- 
ment and  strength  of  our  Nation.  How- 
ever, even  the  most  ardent  supporter 
of  our  open-door  policy  concedes  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  number  of  immi- 
grants and  refugees  we  can  accommo- 
date without  imposing  serious  and  un- 
acceptable burdens  on  our  citizens. 

The  present  Cuban  refugee  crisis  and 
the  plight  of  approximately  30.000  Hai- 
tians who  have  come  to  our  country  il- 
legally points  up  the  difficulties  of  our 
uncontrollable  immigration  policy  and 
the  problems  it  creates. 

Fidel  Castro's  efforts  to  embarrass  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  he 
rids  his  island  kingdom  of  those  discon- 
tented with  his  rule  have  brought  us  to  a 
crisis  stage.  Yet  this  crisis  is  not  the 
total  problem.  The  real  problem  is  hid- 
den and  has  been  growing  virtually  un- 
noticed for  15  years.  It  is  time  we  did 
something  about  it. 

The  problem  I  am  referring  to  Is  our 
unchecked  immigration,  growing  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  We  in  this  Congress 
have  the  distinction  of  serving  our  coun- 
try at  the  time  of  the  highest  immigra- 
tion in  American  history.  Legal  immigra- 
tion was  over  600,000  last  year.  Estimates 
of  illegal  immigration  run  between  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  to  almost  2  mil- 
lion people  yearly.  Even  in  the  peak  years 
of  immigration  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  immigration  never  topped  2 
million  persons  per  year. 

"America  is  a  nation  of  immigrants." 
We  have  all  heard  this  phrase,  and  the 
stirring  inscription  on  the  Statue  of 
Liberty : 

Give  me  your  tired,  your  p>oor,  your  hud- 
dled masses  yearning  to  be  free. 

And  America  is  generous.  We  accept 
more  refugees  and  more  immigrants 
than  all  the  other  nations  in  the  free 
world  combined.  Our  response  to  the 
plight  of  the  Indochinese  refugees  is 
characteristic:  By  the  end  of  this  year, 
we  shall  have  accepted  more  than  a 
half-million  Indochinese  refugees.  No 
other  country,  save  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  has  taken  more  than  100.000 
for  permanent  settlement.  America  is. 
and  will  continue  to  be.  the  most  gen- 
erous country  in  the  world. 

But  while  we  intend  generosity,  we 
should  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  taken 
advantage  of.  to  be  manipulated.  And 
we  cannot  allow  our  laws,  designed  to 
provide  for  this  generous  refuge  in  an 
even-handed  and  fair  manner,  to  be 
ignored.  We  cannot  allow  any  group  in 
our  society  to  tell  us  that  we  dare  not 
enforce  the  laws  for  them  because  they 
live  above  the  demands  of  the  law. 

Our  laws  are  necessary  in  immigra- 
tion affairs,  because  the  pressure  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States  is  so  great. 
By  accepting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
immigrants,  we  have  stimulated  millions 
of  people  in  their  desperate  desire  to 
come  to  America.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 14  million  refugees  worldwide. 
By  the  year  2000,  5  billion  people  will  hve 
in  nations  with  abiect  poverty.  Crushed 
by  debt  and  energy  costs,  less  developed 
countries  cannot  expand  their  econo- 
mies fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  their 


growing  populations.  Droughts  and  wars 
continue  to  displace  millions. 

Congress  has  responded  to  this  pres- 
sure by  increasing  immigration  ceilings. 
Courts  have  responded  by  restricting  en- 
forcement of  the  laws.  Special  interest 
groups  have  responded  by  insisting  that 
their  constituents  receive  preferential 
treatment.  The  result  is  that  annual 
legal  immigration  has  almost  doubled 
since  1970.  Illegal  immigration  has  sky- 
rocketed, and  our  ability  to  control  it 
has  withered. 

Once  an  illegal  immigrant  enters  this 
country,  he  is  safe.  Safe  to  displace 
Americans  from  jobs,  safe  to  take  hous- 
ing, safe  to  use  resources  and  social 
services,  and  safe  to  bring  in  his  family 
and  friends  as  future  illegal  immigrants. 
And  safe  to  demonstrate  in  front  of  gov- 
ernment buildings,  as  happened  in 
Chicago. 

We  all  pay  for  our  toleration  of  such 
illegality.  We  pay  for  the  shortage  of 
energy:  we  pay  for  the  unemployment 
of  displaced  U.S.  workers.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Ray  Marshall,  has  said  that,  if 
only  2  million  jobs  held  by  illegal  im- 
migrants are  freed,  unemployment  will 
drop  below  4  percent.  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  estimates  that  the  untaxed 
income  of  illegal  aliens  may  be  as  much 
as  $6  billion. 

We  all  pay.  also,  for  refugees.  A  report 
done  by  the  Department  of  State  at  my 
request  showed  that  our  costs  for 
refugee  assistance  programs  will  be 
$1.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1980,  and 
more  than  $2.1  bilhon  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Those  figures  were  prepared  before  the 
administration  announced  plans  to  bring 
in  thousands  of  additional  refugees — 
and  they  were  announced  before  Fidel 
Castro  implemented  plans  to  disrupt 
our  refugee  program.  On  May  6.  1979, 
the  Washington  Post  estimated  that  the 
cost  of  this  new  wave  of  refugees  from 
Cuba  "could  rise  toward  $1  billion  or 
more."  If  this  happens,  the  total  cost  of 
refugee  assistance  to  the  American  tax- 
payers will  be  over  $3  billion  in  1981.  Un- 
fortunately, this  assistance  will  not 
terminate  quickly,  but  will  go  on  for 
many  years. 

We  have  reached  the  point  at  which 
millions  of  foreign  nationals  are  de- 
manding immigration  to  the  United 
States  as  a  right.  We  are,  deliberately 
and  by  inattention,  weakening  our  ability 
to  say  "no"  to  those  who  break  down  our 
doors  by  force  or  by  fraud. 

We  have  lost  control  of  immigration 
to  this  country.  Our  immigration  policy 
is  no  longer  set  by  Congress,  or  even  set 
in  Washington.  Our  policy  is  made  in 
Tehran,  in  Havana,  in  Port  au  Prince,  in 
Hanoi.  Foreign  governments  have  been 
quick  to  see  and  to  use  the  opportunity 
presented  by  our  loss  of  control,  our  lack 
of  will  to  enforce  our  laws.  Other  na- 
tions are  not  willing  to  help  us  enforce 
our  immigration  laws  when  we  show  our- 
selves unwilling  to  exercise  control,  Mex- 
ico guards  its  southern  border  strictly 
and  efficiently  against  illegal  immigra- 
tion, but  leaves  its  northern  border  open 
for  those  who  wish  to  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  Canada,  with  a  rational 
and  controlled  immigration  system  itself, 
has    become    a    major    waystatlon    for 


South  American  and  Caribbean  illegal 
immigration  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States,  for  all  its  generos- 
ity, cannot  accept  all  the  people  oppres- 
sive regimes  want  to  be  rid  of.  We  must 
understand  that  the  last  country  to  send 
refugees  in  massive  numbers  will  not  be 
Vietnam,  or  Cambodia,  or  Haiti,  or 
Cuba — that  the  potential  immigrants  to 
the  United  States  are  beyond  counting. 
But  we  are  not  limitless  in  our  resources, 
or  in  our  ability  to  accept  refugees  and 
immigrants.  We  must  have  an  enforced 
limit  on  immigration,  and  we  must  set 
it  quickly.  We  must  regain  control  of 
our  immigration.  Every  passing  month 
has  shown  that  we  can  wait  no  longer. 
Some  may  counsel  delay  or  request 
special  exceptions — and  they  will  all 
have  very  good  cases,  very  humane  pur- 
po-ses.  But  we  mu.st  be  firm.  We  must  set 
a  limit,  generous  though  it  may  be,  and 
stick  to  it. 

We  can  still  be  flexible  and  responsive 
within  our  immigration  ceihng.  If  an 
emergency  occurs,  we  can  adjust  our 
priorities  and  allocations  within  such  a 
ceiling.  But  we  must  keep  in  mind  our 
overall  goal,  and  not  become  over- 
whelmed by  every  individual  or  group 
problem. 

If  we  set  a  limit  and  stick  to  it,  there 
will  be  less  incentive  for  foreign  govern- 
ments to  thrust  their  citizens  into  danger 
on  the  seas,  into  life-threatening  crises. 
Other  countries  will  be  forced  to  respond 
to  humanitarian  calls  for  help,  and  not 
to  leave  the  bulk  of  resettlement  efforts 
to  the  United  States. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution  to 
accomplish  this.  This  resolution  sets  a 
total  immigration  level  for  this  year  of 
650,000,  twice  the  statutory  level  of  our 
immigration  preference  system.  Thus,  we 
can  accept  refugees  and  immigrants  of 
all  types.  But  we  must  have  that  limit 
and  we  must  stick  to  it. 

The  resolution  would  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  to  Congress  a  yearly  total 
immigration  goal  for  the  United  States 
The  goal  can  change  from  year  to  year 
to  reflect  our  economic  and  employment 
needs,  and  to  respond  to  humanitarian 
crises.  But  the  goal  must  be  set. 

I  do  not  take  this  step  lightly,  Mr. 
President.  But  the  crisis  brought  to  light 
by  events  in  the  Caribbean  will  not  wait. 
The  Federal  advisory  body  on  immigra- 
tion and  refugees  is  a  year  away  from 
its  report.  Actions  by  the  members  of 
that  commission  .show  that  even  they  are 
not  waiting  for  the  report  before  initi- 
ating major  changes  in  immigration  law. 
I  propose  this  resolution  as  a  modest, 
remedial  step,  to  do  what  we  can  today 
to  bring  our  immigration  crisis  back  un- 
der some  semblance  of  control  until  we 
can  make  the  basic,  major  reforms  nec- 
essary. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
on  this  important  resolution. • 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  431— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
WAIVE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUtXjET 
ACT 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, reported  the  following  original 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget: 


Senate  Resolution  431 
Resolved.  That  (a)  pursuant  to  section  30y 
(c)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
section  303(a)  of  such  Act  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  the  consideration  In  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  bill  H  R.  3236  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better  work 
Incentives  and  Improved  accountabiHty  in 
the  disability  Insurance  program,  and  lor 
other  purposes,  or  with  respect  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  on  such 
bill:  and 

(bl  That  waiver  of  such  section  303(a)  is 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  the  Senate  to 
consider  this  legislation  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  which  is  important  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  budgetary  goals  for  fiscal  year 
1931  included  in  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  that  year  as  passed  by  the 
Senate;  and 

ic)  That  the  waiver  is  required  because 
completion  of  Congressional  action  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  is  expected  to  be  de- 
layed beyond  the  May  15  date  provided  for 
in  the  Congressional  Budget  .'ict  of  1974  and 
because  the  conference  committee  on  HR 
3236  found  It  necessary  to  modify  certain  el- 
fectlve  dates  in  the  bill  because  of  the  passage 
of  time  and  because  of  the  need  to  assure  that 
the  bill  is  consistent  with  the  budgetary  ob- 
jectives of  the  Congress. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  432— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  TAXING  OF  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY BENEFITS 

Mr.  NELSON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bayh,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr. 
Bumpers,  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Culver,  Mr. 
Dole,  Mr,  Durenberger,  Mr.  Durkin,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  McGovern,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr,  Pryor.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Ribicoff.  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Talmadge,  and  Mr.  Wal- 
lop >  submitted  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance : 

S.  Res.  432 

Whereas  social  security  was  established  to 
protect  the  income  of  Americans  against  the 
serious  economic  risks  that  families  face 
upon  retirement,  disability  and  death;  and 

Whereas  social  security  provides  a  monthly 
payment  to  some  thirty-five  million  benefi- 
ciaries: and 

Whereas  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on  So- 
cial Security  has  recommended  that  half  of 
social  security  benefits  be  Included  In  taxable 
Income  for  Federal  Income  taxes:  and 

Whereas  social  security  benefits  are  now 
exempt  from  federal  taxation;  and 

Whereas  for  the  people  affected,  taxing  of 
social  security  benefits  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  a  cut  in  benefit  payments:  and 

Whereas  15  to  20  per  centum  of  the  el- 
derly— even  with  social  security — are  today 
below  the  poverty  level  and  all  Americans  are 
suffering  the  effects  of  inflation;    and 

Whereas  estimates  based  on  1978  data  In- 
dicate that  taxing  one-half  of  social  security 
benefits  would  affect  10.6  million  tax  filing 
units  of  the  24.2  mUllon  Individuals  who 
received   social   security   cash   benefits:    and 

Whereas  the  estimated  Impact  of  this  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits  would  have 
increased  the  average  tax  liability  of  those 
tax  units  affected  In  1968  by  »350;  and 

Whereas  the  total  estimated  increase  in 
federal  tax  collections  In  1978  by  the  taxa- 
tion of  one-half  of  social  security  benefits 
would  be  »3.7  billion:  and 


Whereas  the  prospect  of  possible  cuts  has 
alarmed  many  older  Americans  and  under- 
mined the  confidence  of  Americans  In  the 
integrity  of  the  social  security  program: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cils  recommendation  that  one-half  of  social 
security  benefits  should  be  subject  to  tax- 
ation would  adversely  affect  social  security 
recipients  and  undermine  the  confidence  of 
American  workers  In  the  social  security  pro- 
grams, that  S(x;ial  security  benefits  are  and 
should  remain  exempt  from  federal  taxation, 
and  that  the  96th  Congress  will  not  enact 
legislation  to  implement  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil's recommendation. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  433— ORIG- 
INAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
WAIVE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget; 

S.  Res.  433 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
HR  6554  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
HR.  6554  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1980.  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May. 15,  1979, 
are  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  author- 
izations. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  6554  would  amend  the 
Maritime  Appropriation  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1980  (Public  Law  96-112;  93 
Stat  847)  to  provide  the  necessary  author- 
ization for  a  fiscal  year  1980  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  cover  certain  unforeseen  expenses 
in  the  operating-differential  subsidy  pro- 
gram Specifically,  section  4  of  H.R.  6554 
would  raise  the  authorization  for  this  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1980  from  $256,208,000 
to  $300,515,000. 

Operating-differential  subsidy  is  paid  to 
United  States  companies  to  enable  them  to 
operate  US-flag  ships  competitively  in  the 
United  States  foreign  trade  by  generally  off- 
setting the  excess  of  United  Stales  ship  op- 
erating costs  over  comparable  foreign  ship 
operating  costs.  Direct  subsidies  were  first 
provided  to  United  States  operators  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  The  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1970.  expanded  the  coverage 
of  operating-differential  subsidies  to  Include 
bulk-carrier  ships. 

Due  to  the  complexity  of  calculations  un- 
der the  operating  subsidy  formtilas  and  the 
dynamic  nature  of  several  cost  factors  that 
enter  into  those  calculations,  vessels  that 
participate  in  this  program  during  any  fiscal 
year  are  reimbursed  at  tentative  rates  for 
such  fiscal  year  Often  final  amounts 
paid  to  such  participating  vessels  are 
not  determined  and  paid  for  at  least  18 
months  after  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year. 
Thus,  even  though  the  latest  available  data 
is  used  to  prepare  budget  estimates  for  this 
program,  the  timing  of  the  budget  process 
requires  that  this  data  be  used  to  forecast 
economic  conditions  that  will  prevail  1,  2, 
and  3  years  from  the  date  the  budget  esti- 
mates are  prepared.  The  supplemental  au- 
thorization to  reflect  the  decline  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar,  changes  in  United  States  and 
foreign  cost  factors  in  certain  maritime 
trades,  and  unforeseen  developments  in  the 
United  States-Soviet  grain  trade  that  oc- 
curred subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  budget  estimates. 


SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND  COMPE- 
TITION  ACT— S.    598 

AMENDMENTS    N08.     1TS3    THBOTTCB     1767 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  five 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  S  598,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  manufacture,  distrib- 
ute, and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink 
products  are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

amendment     no.     1768 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  t>e  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No  1760  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  598.  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO      1769 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  1761  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  598,  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO      1770 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  I 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment. No.  1762  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S  598,  supra. 

amendment    NO.    1771 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  1763  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  598,  supra. 

amendment    NO.    1772 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  > 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No  1764  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S  598,  supra, 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1773 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  amendment  No.  1765  intended  to 
be  proposed  to  S.  598,  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SELECT    COMMrTTEE     ON     SMALL    BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  "Crime  and  Its  Impact 
on  Small  Business." 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn.,  on 
Thursday,  May  29,  1980,  in  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building* 

SELECT    COMMrTTEE     ON     SMALL     BUSINESS 

•  Mr.  NELSON  Mr  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  will  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  veterans  assistance 
program. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  ajn..  on 
Wednesday,  June  4.  1980,  in  room  424 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building,* 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  AMERICAN  INTELLIGENCE 
COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  would  like  to  speak  about  a  very 
important  aspect  of  our  national  secu- 
rity, namely,  the  American  intelligence 
community.  In  these  days  of  worldwide 
turmoil  and  widespread  anti-American 
sentiment,  it  is  absolutely  mandatory 
that  we  have  in  the  field  an  efficient  and 
functioning  system  for  collecting  and 
assessing  the  events  that  bear  directly 
on  our  own  strategic  interests. 

Now.  if  anyone  is  confused  on  this 
score  it  does  not  surprise  me.  We  have 
been  through  an  extended  period 
wherein  the  intelligence  agencies  of  our 
Government  have  been  pictured  more  as 
enemies  of  the  American  people  than 
they  have  as  benefactors  and  necessary 
adjuncts  to  our  national  security.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  these  days  to  pick  up  a 
newspaper  printed  in  our  major  cities 
without  readmg  long  diatribes  against 
the  intelligence  gathermg  system  of  the 
United  States  and  outlining  alleged 
abuses  they  supposedly  committed  both 
here  and  overseas.  For  example,  just  1 
day's  collection  of  such  slorie3  show  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  with  a  piece  entitled 
"The  Danger  Cant  Be  Ignored."  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  has  an  article  en- 
titled 'The  Issue  of  Force."  the  Washing- 
ton Post  headlines  "Congress  Closes  On 
the  CIA."  and  the  New  York  Times  ad- 
vises its  readers  under  a  headline  that 
reads  "Retreat  From  Intelligence." 

Now.  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  all  of  these  newspapers  are  editori- 
ally associated  with  the  left  wing  branch 
of  the  political  spectrum  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  the  liberal  press  has 
never  shown  any  marked  sympathy  for 
the  collection  and  use  of  intelligence  in- 
formation, especially  if  such  activity  re- 
quired the  use  of  secret  or  clandestine 
methods.  There  seems  to  be  a  built-in 
abhorrence  on  the  part  of  these  publica- 
tions for  anything  of  a  confidential  na- 
ture, whether  it  be  in  the  interests  of 
protecting  the  American  people  or  any 
other  Government  activity. 

Now,  as  some  of  you  know  I  have 
served  on  the  Church  committee  to  in- 
vestigate intelligence  activity  and  the 
present  Senate  Oversight  Committee  on 
Intelligence.  In  my  humble  opinion  the 
Church  committee  went  out  of  its  way  to 
do  as  much  as  it  possibly  could  to  destroy 
the  CIA  and  all  other  intelligence 
agencies.  Never  did  that  committee  keep 
in  mind  nor  did  the  newspapers  that  re- 
ported on  Its  activities  keep  in  mind,  the 
fact  that  everything  they  criticized  about 
intelligence  activity  was  done  bv  those 
agencies  on  direct  orders  from  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  Everything 
that  the  media  regards  as  reprehensive  in 
intelligence  work  has  occured  in  the  past 
two  decades  and  all  of  it  was  aoproved  by 
whoever  happened  to  be  occupying  the 
White  House  at  the  time.  The  things  that 
were  done  were  done  because  the  men 
elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
decided  they  were  necessary  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  security  of  the  American 
people. 


Throughout  this  entire  period  of  crit- 
icizing, berating  and  downgrading  our 
intelligence  agencies,  the  question  of  ulti- 
mate responsibility  has  been  conveniently 
played  down.  The  effect  of  all  the  public 
breastbeating  has  been  to  reduce  the 
ability  of  our  Government  to  gather 
needed  intelligence  and  assess  it  properly. 
If  you  were  able  to  look  inside  these 
agencies  today  you  would  find  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  press  and  the 
Church  committee,  the  sound,  exper- 
ienced older  people  in  the  intelligence 
business,  have  been  eliminated  and  the 
long,  slow  process  of  training  younger 
people  is  only  now  getting  underway.  The 
cost  to  this  Nation  in  solid  gathering  and 
assessment  of  worldwide  intelligence  will 
be  impossible  to  calculate. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  criticism  of  Congress  because  we 
have  been  unable  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  150-page  intelligence  charter 
that  ever>'  single  member  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Committee  knew  from  the  be- 
ginning would  not  work.  This  whole 
business  of  a  charter  is  long  and  involved 
and  extremely  difficult  to  understand. 
And,  although  I  greatly  admire  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Huddleston.  who  work- 
ed for  many  months  on  this  charter,  I 
cannot  see  in  it,  what  is  so  desperately 
needed  to  quickly  give  our  intelligence 
community  some  degree  of  independ- 
ence and  protection  so  that  it  can  move 
ahead  immediately  on  the  job  or  protect- 
ing American  interests.  In  my  opinion, 
we  would  be  well  advised  to  adopt  quickly 
the  succinct  and  easily  understood  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Moynih.^n  and 
the  committee  because  they  are  brief 
and  get  to  the  guts  of  what  I  have  been 
talking  about.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  needs  to  be  taken  immedi- 
ately. It  limits  the  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  who  would  be  able  to  obtain 
secret  intelligence  briefings  and  provides 
much  needed  protection  for  our  intel- 
ligence agents  in  the  field. 

Frankly,  I  have  always  felt  it  was 
ridiculous  and  self-defeating  to  author- 
ize multiple  committees  of  Congress  to 
have  access  to  planned  intelligence  oper- 
ations. Frankly,  if  I  had  the  power  I 
would  do  away  with  all  intelligence  over- 
sight committees,  because  I  feel  intel- 
ligence is  of  such  major  importance  to 
the  United  States  that  it  should  be  oper- 
ated only  by  people  who  know  how  to 
operate  it  and  who  understand  it.  There 
are  very  few  Members  of  Congress  with 
the  kind  of  ability  this  requires.  But.  we 
do  have  a  law  and  we  have  one  commit- 
tee in  each  House  of  Congress  that  is 
reasonably  capable  of  performing  a 
measure  of  oversight  functions,  so  I  am 
going  to  go  along  with  the  idea  that  we 
permit  these  two  committees  to  examine 
intelligence  activities  because  I  believe 
this  is  the  best  we  can  do  at  the  present 
time. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  events 
in  Iran,  Afghanistan.  Cuba  and  other 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  world  are 
beginning  to  convince  the  American  peo- 
ple and  many  Members  of  Congress  of 
the  absolute  and  vital  need  for  a  healthy 
intelligence  community.  I  believe  that 
even  some  elements  of  the  liberal  press 
are  beginning  to  understand   that  you 


cannot  go  on  forever  heaping  abuse  on 
agencies  and  individuals  whose  job  it  is 
to  protect  this  country  without  eventual- 
ly doing  grave  damage  to  all  of  the 
American  people.* 


NATIONAL  EMERGENCIES  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  end  of  6  months  since  the 
President's  declaration,  on  November  14, 
1979.  of  a  national  emergency  with  re- 
spect to  the  situation  in  Iran.  I  bring 
this  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause of  the  responsibility  imposed  on 
the  Congress  by  section  202 1  b  >  of  the 
National  Emergencies  Act.  That  section 
requires  that — 

Not  later  than  six  months  after  a  national 
emergency  is  declared  ....  each  House  of 
Congress  shall  meet  to  consider  a  vote  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  determine  whether 
that  emergency  shall   be   terniinated 

The  purpose  of  this  provision,  as  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  saw  it. 
was  to  require  the  Congress  on  a  peri- 
odic basis  to  consider  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  emergency  in  a  manner 
appropriate  to  the  degree  of  interest  and 
controversy  Pursuant  to  this  provision, 
the  full  committee  discu.ssed  the  matter 
at  an  open  meeting  on  Thursday.  May  8. 
reached  its  conclusion  that  a  resolution 
to  terminate  was  not  warranted  at  this 
time,  and  agreed  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
President  to  inform  him  of  the  commit- 
tee's action. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  make  the  record  clear  that 
the  Senate  has  taken  seriously  its  re- 
sponsibility under  this  section  of  the  act 
and  has  complied  with  the  mandate  im- 
posed upon  it.  I  ask  that  the  attached 
committee  correspondence  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  with 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the 
Senate  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Two  letters  follow.  A  third  letter,  iden- 
tical to  that  sent  to  Senator  Byrd.  was 
sent  to  Senator  Baker,  but  is  not  re- 
printed. 

The  letters  follow ; 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington.  DC.  May  9.  1980. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Last  November  14. 
when  you  declared  a  national  emergency  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  Iran,  it  was  the 
hope  of  all  Americans  that  the  crisis  would 
rapidly  and  successfully  come  to  an  end.  It 
remains  our  hope  that  your  efforts  will  soon 
be  successful  in  ending  this  unlawful  de- 
tention of  Americans,  and  the  emergency 
which  has  ensued  therefrom. 

As  you  are  aware,  in  cases  where  a  na- 
tional emergency  continues  for  this  length 
of  time.  Congress  is  mandated  by  law  to  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  emergency  should 
be  terminated.  Section  202(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act  states  that,  "not  later 
than  six  months  after  a  national  emergency 
IS  declared  .  .  each  House  of  Congress  shall 
meet  to  consider  a  vote  on  a  concurrent  res- 
olution to  determine  whether  that  emergen- 
cy shall  be  terminated  "  No  Senator  has  In- 
troduced such  a  resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  act- 
ing in  satisfaction  of  the  duty  Imposed  by 
section  202(bi  of  this  Act,  at  a  May  8,  1980 
meeting  considered  whether  or  not  the  in- 
troduction of  a  concurrent  resolution  was 
warranted  at  this  time    After  due  consider- 


ation of  the  question,  the  Committee  has 
determined  that,  because  the  causes  for  de- 
claring a  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  the  situation  in  Iran  continue  to  this 
day,  no  reason  exists  for  the  introduction 
and  the  Senate  d_ebate  of  a  resolution  to 
terminate  the  emergency. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Ranking  Minority  Memter. 
Frank  Church. 

Chairman. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1980. 
Hon    Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Majority  Leader.  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  We  write  to  inform 
you  of  recent  action  taken  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  pursuant  to  the 
duty  imposed  by  section  202(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Emergencies  Act.  Section  202(bl  re- 
quires that  "not  later  than  six  months  after 
a  national  emergency  1"=  declared  .  .  -  ,  each 
House  of  Congress  shall  meet  to  consider  .i 
vote  on  a  concurrent  resolution  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  emergency  shall  be  ter- 
minated." To  comely  with  this  section  the 
Committee  considered  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  introduction  of  a  reso- 
lution to  terminate  the  national  emergency, 
declared  on  November  14.  1979  with  respect 
to  the  situation  in  Iran,  was  called  for  by 
current  circumstances,  and  conchided  unani- 
mously that  it  was  not.  We  agreed  to  send 
the  attached  letter  to  the  President  inform- 
ing him  of  this  action. 

Because  no  Senator  to  date  has  introduced 
a  resolution  to  terminate  the  emergency,  the 
Committee  was  faced  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  section  202(bl  required  the 
Senate,  or  more  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  take  some  affirma- 
tive step  on  the  question  of  termination  of 
the  emergency,  in  the  absence  of  the  Intro- 
duction of  such  a  resolution. 

It  was  our  belief  that,  if  the  Senate  were 
to  do  nothing  In  the  face  of  thi.s  provision. 
no  legal  consequence  would  have  resulted 
In  other  words,  a  failure  of  the  Senate  to 
"meet" — as  provided  for  in  the  provision — 
does  not  terminate  the  national  emergency, 
does  not  serve  to  limit  the  Presidents  powers 
in  the  crisis,  and  does  not  interfere  with 
any  litigation  concerning  Iranian  assets  now 
in  process — according  to  the  consensus  of 
Senate  and  Executive  branch  lawyers 

Instead,  the  issue,  as  the  Committee  saw 
It,  was  one  of  preserving  the  principle  that 
Congre-ss  has  the  right,  and  the  duty,  to 
review  the  use  of  executive  authority  in  times 
of  national  emergency.  Because  this  is  the 
first  national  emergency  declared  ptirsuant 
to  this  Act.  hew  well  the  Senate  complied 
with  the  intent,  if  not  the  letter,  of  this 
provision  could  be  cited  in  the  futtire  as 
precedent. 

Considering  all  these  matters,  the  Commit- 
tee interpreted  section  202(b)  to  require  the 
Congress  to  consider,  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate to  the  degree  of  interest  and  contro- 
versy, whether  or  not  the  national  emergency 
should  be  terminated.  For  this  reason,  the 
Committee  discussed  the  matter  at  a  meet- 
ing on  Thursday.  May  8,  reached  its  conclu- 
sion that  a  resolution  to  terminate  was  not 
warranted  at  this  time,  and  agreed  to  send 
the  attached  letter  to  the  President  to  inform 
him  of  the  Committee'."  action  It  was  our 
belief  that  this  procedure  upholds  the  Intent 
of  the  statute  that  declarations  of  national 
emergencies  be  reviewed  periodically  by  the 
Congress,  establishes  the  precedent  that  the 
Senate  takes  seriously  its  responsibilities 
under  the  National  Emergencies  Act,  and 
avoids  the  dangers  of  misinterpretation  that 
could  result  from  a  Senate  debate  on  ter- 


minating the  national  emergency  undertaken 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  complying  with  the 
form  of  the  statute. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K   Javits, 
Ranking  Minority  Member 
Frank  Church. 

Chairman  m 


ELIMINATE  AND  PREVENT  FEDERAL 
REGIONALIZATION  OF  LOCAL, 
STATE,  AND  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
lot  of  concern  is  being  felt  these  days 
about  the  division  of  Federal  service 
throughout  the  country  into  regional 
systems.  The  fear  of  local  and  State  offi- 
cials is  that  this  tendency  will  lead  to 
centralization  of  power  and  authority 
which  rightfully  and  constitutionally  be- 
long to  local  political  subdivisions.  Re- 
cently the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Arizona  State  Legislature  took  note 
of  this  problem  in  adopting  a  concurrent 
memorial  urging  the  Congress  to  elim- 
inate and  prevent  Federal  regionaliza- 
tion.  I  ask  that  the  concurrent  memorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  concurrent  memorial  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2003 

Whereas,  the  United  States  was  divided 
into  ten  federal  service  regions  in  1972  by 
presidential  executive  order  11647  and  the 
states,  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  federal 
dollars  or  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  fed- 
eral dollars,  have  further  divided  into  plan- 
ning and  service  districts;  and 

Whereas,  the  announced  goal  of  reglonal- 
ization  of  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments under  federal  regionalism  is  central- 
ization of  power  and  authority,  which  right- 
fully and  constitutionally  belongs  to  these 
several  state  governments,  transference  of 
custody  of  the  public  purse  to  appointed 
officials  and  usurpation  of  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  citizens;  and 

Whereas,  many  authorities  on  constitu- 
tional law  have  declared  that  the  federal  re- 
gional concept  is  a  direct  violation  of  Article 
IV,  Sections  3  and  4  and  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution;  and 

Whereas,  regional  government,  under 
whatever  name,  is  a  real  and  present  danger 
to  the  freedom  of  person  and  property  guar- 
anteed to  the  people  by  the  United  States 
Constitution  and  to  the  sovereignty  and 
proper  interest  of  the  people  of  this  state. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  action  to  eliminate  and  prevent  federal 
regionalism  of  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  Presi(3ent  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation.* 


STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
during  consideration  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution, mvself  and  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues attempted  to  restore  the  needed 
funding  to  fill  our  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. Unfortunately  our  attempts  were 
unsuccessful  and  subsequently  a  vital 
link  in  our  overall  national  security  chain 
is   still   missing.   The   concern   of   this 


Senator  and  many  others  in  this  Cham- 
ber as  to  the  administration's  lack  of 
commitment  to  our  reserve  program  will 
not  be  alleviated  by  empty  promises  and 
rhetoric  by  Secretary  Duncan  and  his 
assistants  at  the  Department  of  Energy 

The  retreat  by  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration from  a  strong  commitment  to 
our  Nation's  security  interests  because  of 
pressure  from  foreign  nations  is  imcon- 
scionable.  The  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve must  be  a  vital  comp>onent  in  anj' 
strategy  aimed  at  reducing  U5.  oil  vul- 
nerability. Without  a  viable  reserve  our 
entire  economy  and  military  strength 
could  be  rendered  virtually  impotent  in 
time  of  a  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion. It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  anti-SPRO  policy  this 
administration  has  adopted  and  I  want 
my  colleagues  to  know  that  I  will  con- 
tinue the  fight  to  restore  our  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  to  its  proper  place  on 
our  list  of  national  priorities. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  a  very  informative  and 
enlightening  expose  as  to  why  our  re- 
serve program  was  halted,  the  efTort-s 
being  made  to  make  good  our  commit- 
ment to  a  strong  reserve,  and  the  im- 
portance a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
program  has  as  tensions  in  the  area  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  continue  to  mount.  I 
commend  the  article.  "Kowtowing  on  the 
Oil  Reserve."  by  Walter  S  Massberg.  to 
mv  colleagues  and  hope  that  this  issue  of 
critical  importance  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Mossberg  does  not  escape  their  atten- 
tion. I  ask  that  the  Wall  Street  Joumsil 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Kowtowing  on  the  Oil  Reseuve 
(By  Walter  S.  Mossbergl 

Washington — For  over  a  year  now,  the 
Carter  administration,  bowing  to  pressure 
from  Saudi  Arabia.  Europe  and  Japan,  has 
refrained  from  adding  any  oU  to  the  US 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

As  a  result,  the  strategic  reserve,  the  gov- 
ernment's only  readily  usable  store  of  the 
fuel  needed  to  run  the  US.  economy  and 
supply  American  military  forces,  holds  barely 
enough  oil  to  keep  the  country  in  business 
for  two  weeks  in  the  event  of  a  halt  in  oil 
Imports. 

What's  more,  the  White  House  and  con- 
gressional budget  committees  have  dropped 
from  the  new  budget  nearly  all  funds  ear- 
marked to  buy  oil  for  the  reserve  should 
the  U.S.  want  to  start  filling  it  again.  The 
budget  doesn't  evlslon  new  purchases  for 
the  stockpile  until  mid- 1981 

These  policies  have  been  pursued  at  the 
very  time  when  world  events,  notably  the 
kidnapping  of  Americans  in  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  are  drawing 
the  US  more  deeply  than  ever  into  conflicts 
that  threaten  t^  disrupt  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  President's  willingness  to  be  cowed  by 
self-seeking  foreign  governments  and  to 
forgo  the  strategic  stockpiling  of  oil  could 
dangerously  limit  America's  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, both  diplomatic  and  military  It  could 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  Mr  Carter's  more 
serious  foreign-policy  mistakes. 

REVIVING    THE    RKSCKVE 

Recently,  however,  pressure  has  been  rising 
In  Congress,  and  In  Mr.  Carter's  own  Energy 
Department,  to  resume  the  filling  of  the 
reserve,  regardless  of  the  opposition  abroad 
A  bipartisan  group  of  conservative  and  lib- 
eral   Senators,   including   Democrats   Henry 
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Jackson  of  Washington  and  Bill  Bradley  of         In    a    recent    Interview,    Mr.    Chayes    said     stockpiling  be   financed   from   receipts  from 
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nation."  According  to  the  Denver  Post,  Spano     of  state  means,  thereby  making  the  states 
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Jackson  of  Washington  and  Bill  Bradley  of 
New  Jersey  and  Republicans  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas  and  Mark  Hatfield,  of  Oregon.  Is 
pressing  various  bills  to  revive  the  reserve. 
Other  efforts  are  under  way  In  the  House, 
with  the  backing  of  that  chamber's  principal 
energy  legislator,  John  Dlngell,  a  Michigan 
Democrat. 

Some  of  these  measures  would  provide 
the  necessary  fund^  for  further  stockpiling 
Others  would  order  the  resumption  of  oil 
purchases  for  the  reserve  Still  others  would 
require  that  oil  produced  by  federally  owned 
oil  fields  at  Elk  Hills.  Calif  .  be  diverted  to 
the  reserve  instead  of  being  sold  to  oil  com- 
panies. 

Sen.  Bradley  charges  thai  "we  lack  the 
political  will  "  to  fill  the  reserve,  and  Sen. 
Dole  asks  "If  we  kowtow  to  Saudi  pressure  on 
this,  how  can  we  realistically  be  expected 
to  defend  our  own  Interests  elsewhere?" 

When  President  Carter  took  office  In  1977. 
he  set  a  goal  of  placing  250  million  barrels  in 
the  reserve  by  the  end  of  1978.  and  one 
billion  barrels  by  1985.  But  his  new  Energy 
Department  bungled  the  Job.  amassing  Just 
70  million  barrels  by  the  end  of  1978. 

Early  last  year,  when  the  .ranlan  revolu- 
tion suddenly  slashed  world  oil  production, 
new  purchases  for  the  reserve  were  halted. 
Oil  trickling  In  under  prior  contracts  pushed 
the  reserve's  size  to  92  million  barrels,  where 
It  stands  today. 

By  late  last  year,  a  small  world  oil  surplus 
was  developing,  but  the  administration  had 
erected  added  barriers  to  new  purchases  for 
the  reserve.  Last  summer,  it  agreed  at  the 
Tokyo  economic  summit  to  consult  with 
other  industrial  nations  before  resuming  the 
stockpiling  In  order  to  avoid  undue  pressure 
on  world  supplies  and  prices 

In  the  fall.  US.  government  sources  re- 
vealed to  this  newspaper  and  others  that 
Saudi  Arabia  was  privately  threatening  to 
cut  its  oil  production,  pushing  world  prices 
higher,  if  purchases  for  the  reserve  were 
resumed. 

The  Saudi  threat  was  prompting  a  U.S. 
agreement  to  "consult"  on  the  issue.  One 
high  administration  energy  official  says  con- 
sultation with  the  Saudis  has  been  needed 
because,  if  new  U.S.  stockpiling  leads  to  a 
Saudi  production  cut.  "you've  kind  of  killed 
the  golden  goose.  You've  got  to  look  at  the 
expected  consequences  of  your  action." 

But  former  Energy  Secretary  James  Schle- 
singer.  who  left  office  last  August,  says  rue- 
fully 'It  was  a  mistake  to  have  allowed  the 
issue  to  become  whether  we  could  fill  the 
reserve."  He  now  wishes,  he  says,  that  In  his 
final  months  of  office  a  token  flow  of  oil  into 
the  reserve  had  been  maintained.  Just  to 
preserve  the  stockpiling  principle. 

"The  United  States  established  the  reserve 
for  the  national  security,"  Mr  Schleslnger 
declares.  "We  do  not  provide  a  Hen  on  the 
national  security  to  any  nation"  The  Saudi 
threat,  he  claims,  was  mainly  a  restatement 
of  "ritualistic"  opposition,  and  could  safely 
have  been  Ignored  By  asking  Saudi  per- 
mission, he  asserts.  Saudi  opposition  was 
guaranteed 

Mr.  Schlesinger's  successor  as  Energv  Sec- 
retary. Charles  Duncan.  last  broached  the 
issue  with  the  Saudis  In  March,  and  was 
predictably  rebuffed.  He  and  his  advisers  have 
also  floated  a  plan  by  which  the  Saudis 
would  hold  to  high  production  rates  while 
we  resume  stockpiling,  in  return  for  guar- 
antees that  the  strategic  reserve  wouldn't 
be  used  against  them.  But  that  idea  has 
been  received  coolly,  both  in  Saudi  Arabia 
and  in   the  White  House 

Mr  Duncan  Is  now  exnected  to  urge  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  resume  filling  the  reserve  this 
summer,  with  oil  either  from  Elk  Hills  or 
foreign  sources.  To  help  him  make  his  case 
he  has  hired  Abram  Chayes.  an  International 
law  expert  from  Harvard,  as  an  adviser 


In  a  recent  interview.  Mr.  Chayes  said 
"Obviously,  it's  desirable  to  encourage  the 
Saudis  to  maintain  high  production,  and  to 
withhold  any  objection  to,  or  even  approve, 
our  filling  of  the  reserve.  But  those  aren't 
necessarily  preconditions  to  going  ahead." 

The  debate  over  the  issue  is  expected  to 
be  Joined  in  late  June  or  early  July,  when 
representatives  of  the  Energy,  Treasury  and 
State  Departments  and  the  White  House 
staff  make  a  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

That  time  period  has  been  carefully  se- 
lected to  come  after  the  scheduled  early 
June  meeting  of  OPEC  and  the  late  June 
summit  meeting  of  Western  leaders.  The 
time  coincides  roughly  with  the  date  when 
new  contracts  would  normally  be  let  for 
commercial  sale  of  oil  from  the  Elk  Hills 
Naval  Oil  Reserve. 

"That  will  be  a  reasonable  time  to  look 
at  the  issue  anew."  says  a  top  administra- 
tion official.  "All  of  this  stuff  has  got  to  be 
thought  through  again.  It's  entirely  possi- 
ble that  the  policy  may  change,  but  It's  too 
early  to  tell." 

Opposition  to  resumption  of  stockpiling 
is  expected  to  come  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment, which  may  be  fearful  of  upsetting 
the  Saudis.  The  Saudi  government  Insists 
its  oil  reserves  can  be  considered  as  the 
West's  strategic  stockpile,  and  so  the  US, 
storage  program  Isn't  needed  Saudi  offi- 
cials complain  that,  since  purchases  for  the 
U.S.  stockpile  add  to  demand  and  to  world 
oil  price  pressures,  they  undercut  Saudi  ef- 
forts to  moderate  and  unify  OPEC's  oil  pric- 
ing. What's  more,  the  Saudis  say,  they'd  have 
little  Interest  in  maintaining  high  rates  of 
production  Just  so  the  U.S.  could  stockpile 
more  oil. 

The  State  Department  may  also  argue  that 
it's  bad  diplomacy  to  resume  purchases  for 
the  reserve  and  thus  add  to  world  demand 
and  prices.  Just  when  were  urging  allied 
nations  to  boycott  Iranian  oil,  a  move  that 
forces  them  to  seek  other  supplies. 

Some  Treasury  and  Budget  officials  fear 
that  spending  $1.5  billion  or  $2  billion  a  year 
to  buy  oil  for  the  reserve  could  wreck  the 
balanced  budget  currently  being  pasted  to- 
gether in  Congress.  And,  If  oil  from  the  Elk 
Hills  field  is  placed  in  reserve  Instead  of  sold 
to  oil  companies,  the  budget  will  be  hurt 
further  by  a  $1  billion  revenue  loss. 

The  trouble  with  these  arguments  isn't 
Just  that  they  pale  before  the  national- 
security  need  for  an  adequate  oil  stockpile. 
The  trouble  Is  that  most  are  simply  disingen- 
uous. 

Saudi  Arabia  for  Instance,  despite  its  high- 
minded  talk  about  moderation  and  order  in 
oil  pricing,  really  opposes  the  strategic  re- 
serve for  one,  obvious  reason:  A  large  U.S. 
oil  stockpile  would  blunt  or  even  negate  the 
feudal  kindom's  only  means  of  having  a  se- 
rious impact  In  world  affairs — the  threat  to 
withhold  its  oil. 

The  Saudis  have  been  notably  unsuccess- 
ful lately  at  selling  "moderation"  In  OPEC: 
even  without  US.  stockpiling  last  year,  world 
oil  prices  doubled.  What's  more,  their  cur- 
rent high  production  rate  Isn't  being  main- 
tained solely  to  aid  the  West;  It's  also  In- 
tended to  shore  up  Saudi  Arabia's  fading 
power  within  OPEC  With  or  without  Ameri- 
can stockpiling,  most  US.  oil  analysts  be- 
lieve. Internal  political  pressures  will  force 
the  kingdom's  rulers  to  cut  dally  oil  output 
sooner  or  later. 

Our  European  and  Japanese  allies  them- 
selves now  possess  bulging  stockpiles  of  oil 
and  oil  products.  Their  inventories  were 
amassed  last  year  In  a  panicky  buying  spree 
that  helped  drive  prices  sky-high,  while  the 
US  W81S  holding  back 

As  for  the  budget-balancing  problems 
posed  by  a  renewal  of  reserve  oil  purchases. 
Mr.  Carter  could  quickly  propose  that  the 


stockpiling  be  financed  from  receipts  from 
his  oil  Import  fee.  If  It  survives  court  chal- 
lenges; the  White  House  says  It  Isn't  now 
counting  on  the  fee  as  a  means  of  balancing 
the  budget. 

IMPACT    ON    DEMAND    AND    PRICES 

By  waiting  so  long  to  resume  oil  stockpil- 
ing. President  Carter  has.  Ironically,  missed 
the  best  opportunity  to  ease  the  government 
back  Into  buying  oil  with  the  minimum 
impact  on  demand  and  prices  World  oil  mar- 
kets appear  to  be  tightening  with  spot-mar- 
ket prices  rising  after  several  months  in 
which  supplies  outran  demand  Foreign  gov- 
ernments are  bound  to  argue  that  this  is  the 
worst  time  to  start  stockpiling  again. 

But  the  President's  task  this  summer  will 
be  to  brush  aside  all  the.se  arguments  about 
the  oil  market  and  the  budget.  The  main 
Issue — maybe  the  only  Issue — before  him. 
should  be  the  nation's  need  for  a  secure 
emergency  store  of  oil  as  the  world  heads 
into  a  period  o!  struggle  over  the  control 
of  oil  production,  a  struggle  few  now  doubt 
will  be  dangerous  and  tough. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  whether  Jimmy 
Carter  can  summon  up  the  purposefulness  to 
order  that  the  strategic  reserve  be  filled 
again,  over  the  opposition  of  contemptuous 
and  Jealous  men  In  Arabia.  Europe  and 
Japan. 4 


NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY  WINS  AWARD 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  recently  that  the  nuclear 
industry  has  won  an  award  which  I 
think  it  richly  deserves.  It  is  the  1979 
Doublespeak  Award,  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  As 
one  who  has  been  trying  to  debunk  the 
pronouncements  of  nuclear  advocates  for 
the  past  decade,  I  think  this  group  of 
language  experts  has  performed  an  im- 
portant public  service,  and  I  commend 
them  for  it. 

In  presenting  the  award,  the  National 
Council  cited  several  examples  of  what 
Ralph  Nader  calls  "nuclearspeak."  I 
would  like  to  note  a  few  more: 

First.  "Spent  fuel"  means  radioactive 
waste; 

Second.  "Health  effects"  means 
deaths: 

Third.  "Thermal  enrichment"  means 
thermal  pollution : 

Fourth.  "Breach  of  containment" 
means  leak  of  radioactive  poison; 

Fifth.  "Benefit  versus  risk"  means  we 
do  as  we  please,  while  you  ( involuntarily) 
suffer  the  risks:  and 

Sixth.  "Let  us  put  this  in  perspective" 
I  when  confronted  with  a  difficult  nuclear 
problem)  means  let  us  divert  attention 
from  the  matter  at  hand  to  discuss  some- 
thing else. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  polls  which 
show  that  Americans  are,  increasingly. 
able  to  see  through  the  doublespeak. 
Two-thirds  now  regularly  say,  when 
asked,  that  they  do  not  want  a  nuclear 
plant  in  their  neighborhood. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  remember  this  award  when 
they  hear  claims  about  "safe,  necessary 
nuclear  power"  and  not  al'ow  themselves 
to  become  victims  of  doublespeak.  I  re- 
quest that  the  November  22.  1979.  news 
release  from  the  National  Council,  which 
is  located  at  1111  Kenvon  Road.  Urbana. 
m.  61801.  announcing  the  award  be 
printed  in  the  Record 


The  news  release  follows: 
Power  Industry's  Jargon  About  Three  Mile 

Island  Accident  Gets  NCTE'S  Doublespeak 

Award  for  1979 

San  Francisco.  November  22 — The  nuclear 
power  Industry  was  declared  the  winner  of 
the  1979  Doublespeak  Award  this  morning  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English  at  the  San  Francisco 
Hilton. 

"Unfortunately,  this  past  year  has  been  a 
good  year  for  doublespeak,"  said  William 
Lutz.  chairman  of  the  NCTE  Committee  on 
Public  Doublespeak  "The  Committee  re- 
ceived more  nominations  f  jr  Us  Doublespeak 
Award  this  year  than  any  other  year  .  .  .  The 
selection  process  was  arduous  "  In  the  end. 
the  nuclear  power  industry  outdistanced  all 
Individual  contenders.  Lutz  said,  by  Invent- 
ing "a  whole  lexicon  of  Jargon  and  euphe- 
misms used  before,  during,  and  after  the 
Three  Mile  Island  accident  and  serving  to 
downplay  the  danijers  of  nuclear  accidents. 
An  explosion  Is  called  'energetic  disassembly' 
and  a  fire,  'rapid  oxidation.'  A  reactor  acci- 
dent is  an  'event.'  an  'incident.'  an  'abnormal 
evolution.'  a  'normal  aberration'  or  a  'plant 
transient.'"  All  iheje  terms.  Lutz  pointed 
out.  were  used  by  officials  at  Three  Mile  Is- 
land. "Plutonium  contamination."  the  Dou- 
blespeak Committee  chairman  added.  Is 
■  'infiltration,'  or  'plutonium  has  taken  up 
residence.'  " 

Lutz.  a  professor  at  Rutgers  University,  also 
scored  the  nuclear  power  Industry's  public 
relations  campaign,  launched  against  the 
film  The  China  Syndrome  before  the  Three 
Mile  Island  crisis.  "Articles  appeared  in  pop- 
ular periodicals  giving  assurances  of  the  as- 
tronomical odds  r.gainst  a  major  accident  oc- 
curring at  a  nuclear  power  plant  Such  an 
article  defending  nuclear  power  and  attack- 
ing The  China  Syndrome  appeared  in  the 
March  12.  1979  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  and 
wa-s  entitled  'Exorcising  the  Nightmare  of 
Reactor  Meltdowns  '  Among  those  who  wrote 
along  the  same  lines  as  the  nuclear  power 
industry  was  columnist  George  F  Will,  who 
in  the  April  2.  1979  issue  of  Newsweek,  at- 
tacked the  movie  and  stated,  among  other 
claims,  that  Uiere  is  more  cancer  risk  in  sit- 
ting next  to  a  smoker  than  next  to  a  nuclear 
plant.' 

"A  hallmark  of  most  of  the  articles  defend- 
ing nuclear  power."  Lutz  said,  "was  the  1972 
Rasmussen  Report,  whose  methodology  and 
statistical  data  have  been  questioned  and 
partially  discredited.  Among  other  claims 
made  in  the  Rasmussen  Report  is  the  esti- 
mate thai  "an  accident  resulting  In  the  early 
death  by  cancer  of  ten  or  more  people  could 
be  expected  only  once  In  three  million  re- 
actor-years "  After  the  Three  Mile  Island 
experience,  the  nuclear  power  Industry  might 
want  to  review  some  of  the  claims  made  in 
the  Rasmussen  Report  and  some  of  Its  own 
claims  of  safety  and  reliability." 

The  Committee  on  Public  Doublespeak, 
made  up  of  teachers  and  professors  of  Eng- 
lish from  throughout  the  U.S..  pave  second 
place  for  1979  to  Kentucky  State  Representa- 
tive Dwlght  Wells,  who  on  the  statehouse 
floor,  told  news  media  reporters  to  tell  Ken- 
tucklans  only  what  they  want  to  hear.  The 
magazine  Mother  Jones  quoted  Representa- 
tive Wells  as  saying,  ""When  you  start  to 
write,  rend,  or  act,  you  can  ask  yourself,  'Is 
what  I'm  doing  .  .  uniting  the  people  of 
Kentucky  and  helping  them  to  stand  and  be 
^Teat?'  You  are  to  the  people  of  Kentucky 
what  a  parent  is  to  a  child.  "When  the  truth 
IS  harmful  and  detrimental  to  the  people  of 
Kentucky,  you  should  not  only  not  tell  them 
the  truth,  but  you  have  a  duty  to  see  thev 
do  not  know  the  truth." 

Colorado  State  Representative  A.J.  Spano 

me^n/?  '^'"'   ^'''^   *  '"'t  °'  euphemisms 
rneant  to  downplay  Denver's  raUng  as  "the 

city    with    the    second-dlrtlest    air   In    the 
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nation."  According  to  the  Denver  Post.  Spano 
"Introduced,  and  the  House  Transportation 
Committep  passed  last  May.  a  bill  to  change 
the  nomenclature  of  the  state's  alr-quallty 
scale  The  level  of  pollutants  called  "hazard- 
ous" by  tlie  federal  government  would  now 
be  called  "poor."  "dangerous"  would  become 
"acceptable."  "very  unhealthful"  would  become 
•fair."  "unhealthful"  would  become  "good."  and 
moderate'  would  become  "very  good  " "" 

This  year.  Lutz  announced,  the  Committee 
on  Public  Doublespeak  voted  to  make  a 
special  award  for  the  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  doublespeak  from  a  foreign  source. 
The  committee  cited  General  Joao  Baptlsta 
Figuelredo.  who  on  his  election  as  Brazil's 
next  president,  told  reporters.  "I  Intend  to 
open  this  country  up  to  democracy,  and  any- 
one who  Is  against  that.  I  will  Jail,  I  will 
crush."  Plgueiredos  statement  was  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Post. 

In  the  running  for  this  years  award  for 
the  most  flagrant  example  of  public  double- 
speak, Lutz  said,  were  presidential  assistants, 
drug  companies,  state  legislators,  a  United 
States  Senator,  a  U.S.  Congressman,  and 
various  corporations. 

"'There  was  strong  support  for  Hamilton 
Jordan's  comment.  'I  was  thinking  in  con- 
temporaneous terms."  According  to  Jack 
Anderson,  Jordan  made  this  statement  when 
It  was'  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  denial 
that  the  FBI  had  questioned  him  about  his 
alleged  involvement  in  the  Robert  Vesco  case 
was  false.  His  statement  was  In  the  grand 
tradition  of  Ron  ('That  statement  is  now  in- 
operative') Zlegler.  a  previous  winner  of  the 
Doublespeak  Award. 

"Hamilton  Jordan  did  not  gel  the  award. 
Nor  did  Congressman  Richard  Kelly  (R-Fla.), 
who  said:  I  think  the  free-enterprise  system 
is  absolutely  too  important  to  be  left  to  the 
voluntary  action  of  the  marketplace  .  .  .'  "# 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    FEDERAL 
COERCION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
whole  problem  of  Federal  coercion  is  one 
that  is  beginning  to  annoy  many  States. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  the  practice 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  require 
States  to  enact  laws  to  implement  Fed- 
eral policy  by  threatening  to  withhold 
Federal  funds.  This  coercive  activity 
amounts  to  indirectly  imposing  the  will 
of  the  Federal  Government  upon  States 
which  should  be  free  to  pursue  their  own 
policies.  This  coercive  power  of  the  purse 
is  being  used  to  extend  the  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  far  beyond  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  Constitution. 

The  Arizona  Legislature  recently 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  asking 
the  Congress  to  convene  a  convention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  prohibit  the  kind  of 
coercive  action  I  have  just  mentioned.  I 
ask  that  the  Arizona  resolution  be 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  concurrent  resolution  follows: 

House    Concurrent   Resolution    2001 

Whereas,  the  powers  delegated  to  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution are  limited,  and  those  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  federal  government  are  re- 
rerved  to  the  states;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  the 
practice  of  the  federal  government  to  require 
states  to  enact  state  laws  to  Implement  fed- 
eral policies  by  threatening  to  withhold  or 
withdraw  federal  funds  for  failure  to  do  so; 
and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  im- 
posed upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  funding  In  excess 


of  state  means,  thereby  making  the  states 
subservient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  fed- 
eral government  for  financial  assistance; 
and 

Whereas,  through  the  coercive  force  of 
withdrawing  or  withholding  federal  funds, 
or  the  threat  of  withdrawing  or  withhold- 
ing federal  funds,  the  federal  government 
is  Indirectly  Imposing  its  will  upon  the 
states  and  requiring  implementation  of  fed- 
eral policies  which  neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  nor  any  administrative  agency  Is 
o.-npowered  to  Impose  or  Implement  directly: 
and 

Whereas,  this  coercive  jxjwer  of  the  purse 
Is  being  used  to  extend  the  power  of  the 
federal  government  over  the  states  far  be- 
yond the  powers  delegated  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion;   and 

Whereas,  the  power  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  be  exercised  directly  by 
the  enactment,  implementation  and  enforce- 
ment of  federal  laws  governing  only  those 
areas  In  which  the  federal  government  is 
empowered  to  act  by  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  the  federal  government 
should  be  prohibited  from  usurping  the 
authority  of  the  states  and  imposing  its  will 
indirectly  in  those  areas  In  which  it  has  no 
power  to  act  directly;   and 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  im- 
posed upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  state  administra- 
tion and  such  programs  or  other  programs 
may  lose  federal  financing  If  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  program  are  not  met 

Therefore  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring: 

1.  Pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
hibit the  Congress,  the  President,  and  any 
agent  or  agency  of  the  federal  government, 
from  withholding  or  withdrawing,  or  threat- 
ening to  withhold  or  withdraw,  any  federal 
funds  from  any  state  as  a  means  of  requir- 
ing a  state  to  Implement  federal  policies 
which  the  Congress,  the  President  or  the 
agent  or  agency  of  the  federal  government 
has  no  power,  express  or  implied,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  Im- 
pose upon  the  States  or  Implement  its  own 
action,  and  to  limit  permissible  conditions 
of  federal  financing  by  the  Congress,  or  the 
President,  or  any  agent  or  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government  designed  to  obtain  state 
administration  of  federal  programs  at  the 
risk  of  losing  federal  funds  for  other  pro- 
grams If  any  or  all  conditions  of  the  pro- 
gram are  not  met 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  Is  directed  to  send  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  Statr 
of  Arizona.* 


LAXALT  PROBES  THE  IRS 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr  President,  ever  since 
I  was  Governor  of  Nevada  I  have  been 
deeply  concerned  about  the  activities  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  That 
agency,  in  its  constant  pursuit  of  every 
tax  dollar,  has  demonstrated  a  callous 
disregard  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  has  harassed  and 
threatened  hapless  citizens — often  be- 
yond endursuice.  I  have  personally 
known  innocent  taxpavers  who  were  fi- 
nancially and  physically  reduced  to  ruin 
by  the  zealots  at  the  IRS, 
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several  times  over  the  past  few  years,     "on.  This  wUl  ^-ive  greater  attention  to 


I  have  written  the  agency  to  express  my 
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Several  times  over  the  past  few  years. 
I  have  written  the  agency  to  express  my 
concerns.  Yet.  far  from  improvmg  their 
procedures,  over  the  years  the  agency 
has  gotten  worse.  More  taxpayers  have 
written  in  this  year  than  ever  before 
detailing  even  worse  abuses.  Although 
nationally  the  number  of  IRS  audits  are 
decreasing,  Nevada  remains  singled  out 
for  special  enforcement.  The  mentality 
in  the  agency  can  be  characterized  as 
"if  you  have  anything  to  do  with  gam- 
bling, you  are  illegal."  The  entire  State 
is  suffering  because  of  our  cash  economy. 

For  that  reason,  Senator  Schmitt  and 
I  recently  held  a  special  hearing  to  ex- 
amine the  activities  of  the  IRS.  I  ques- 
tioned Commissioner  Kurtz  on  a  number 
of  subjects  and  conveyed  to  him  the 
frustration  and  anger  toward  the  IRS 
we  feel  in  Nevada.  I  plan  to  use  the 
hearings  as  a  benchmark  to  evaluate  fu- 
ture IRS  performance.  I  expect  improve- 
ment and  will  accept  nothing  less. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  start  of  those 
hearings  I  submitted  a  statement  which 
outlined  my  concerns  with  the  IRS. 
Given  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
mentioned.  I  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  time  to  consider  my  views.* 


ANOTHER  SIDE  TO  HEALTH  POLICY 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  day-to-day  work  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  covers  broad  policy  issues, 
large-scale  decisions  on  the  way  to  spend 
Federal  funds,  and  judgments  about  the 
value  of  one  program  over  another. 
Sometimes  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  way 
these  broader  issues  translate  into  the 
day-to-day  lives  of  other  individuals.  In 
the  case  of  health  legislation  and  policy, 
these  glimpses  can  be  especially  poignant. 
Recently  a  fine  article  by  Natalie  Davis 
Spingam  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post.  Mrs.  Spingam.  in  her  work  and  in 
her  personal  life,  has  seen  both  sides  of 
the  story  of  health  policy,  and  her  article 
does  an  excellent  job  of  bringing  these 
often  opposing  forces  to  life.  It  is  vital 
that  we  on  Capitol  Hill  not  lose  sight  of 
the  connection  between  legislation  and 
its  effect  on  individuals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
"A  Cancer  Patient's  Never-Never  Land" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  27.  1980) 

A  Cancer   Patient's   Never-Never   Land 
(By  Natalie  Davis  Splngarn) 

In  my  work.  I  write,  usually  about  health 
policy  matters.  I  also  serve  as  a  hospital  com- 
missioner In  my  life.  I  am  a  patient,  a  role 
which  takes  time— too  much  time.  In  all 
these  capacities.  I  read  a  huge  amount  of 
boilerplate  about  health  care. 

Sometimes  I  get  confused.  I  do  not  know 
which  Is  the  never-never  land,  the  written 
word  or  the  (I  think)  reality  The  other  night 
I  struggled  to  stay  awake  while  browsing 
through  a  document  with  the  straleht-faced 
title  "Environmental  Assessment  of  the  Hos- 
pital Industry.  1979,"  published  by  the 
American  Hoepltal  Association.  I  read  that 
changes  In  the  age  comnosltlon  of  the  popu- 
lation— more  older  patients  with  chronic  ill- 
ness—wo-Ud  challenge  the  hospital  Industry 
to  "expand  Its  focus  on  'caring'  to  supple- 
ment   hospitals'    traditional    'curing'    func- 


tion. This  wUl  Involve  greater  attention  to 
the  emotional  and  psychological  needs  of 
patients  and  their  families,  especially 
chronically  and  terminally  ill  patients." 

Caring  vs.  Curing.  This  terminology  studs 
the  literature  especially  the  nursing  litera- 
ture.  But   are   they   really   different? 

I  am  lying  still  in  my  Washington  hospital 
bed,  minding  my  own  business.  Chronic,  yes. 
Terminal,  not  yet.  My  room  is  par  for  the 
course — drab,  colorless,  a  large  TV  set  like 
an  Idol  on  the  wall.  A  nurse  comes  in  to  check 
on  me.  She  Is  young,  Indian,  no  credit  to  Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you?"  she  wants 
to  know. 

I  tell  her  I  have  Just  had  an  episode  of 
"true  vertigo."  But  my  basic  aliment  is  meta- 
static breast  cancer  (which  she  could  have 
seen  on  my  chart.) 

"Why?"  she  persists.  She  asks  If  I  had  been 
to  the  doctor  for  checkups  before  I  fell  HI.  I 
reply  In  a  strained  voice  that  I  had  been 
checked  every  three  months  over  a  decade's 
time,  but  had  gotten  cancer  anyway  (exactly 
like  my  grandmother) . 

Not  only  did  I  see  the  doctor,  I  stopp)ed 
smoking,  did  exercises,  in  other  ways  lived 
healthy. 

Nothing  stops  her.  My  disease  seems  to  her 
my  fault.  She  makes  no  move  toward  me, 
even  to  Inquire  if  I  need  anything,  and  ob- 
serves that  I  should  have  talked  to  the  doc- 
tor about  avoiding  its  spread. 

My  head  begins  to  ache,  my  patience  to 
run  out.  I  advise  here  that  indeed  I  had 
talked  to  many  specialists  about  avoiding 
spread.  When  she  starts  muttering  about 
"fourth  stages,"  I  tell  her  firmly  I  would 
rather  not  discuss  the  matter  any  more.  She 
leaves;  I  feel  lousy. 

I  am  in  another  hosQital — Memorial  Sloan- 
Ketterlng  in  New  York  City.  Here  extra  ef- 
fort Is  put  Into  making  things  look,  feel  and 
taste  cheerful — bright  paintings,  even  tapes- 
tries grace  lobbies  and  corridors  painted 
orange,  yellow,  blue.  Each  bed  has  Its  own 
telephone  and  tiny  TV  set  on  an  adjustable 
goose-neck  arm;  volunteers  bring  the  new 
patient  a  vase  containing  a  single  pink  car- 
nation. The  nutritionist  works  with  my  fussy, 
elderly  roommate  for  15  minutes,  trying  to 
find  her  a  diet  that  is  at  once  tasty,  bland 
and  Kosher.  Later  I  am  wheeled  downstairs 
on  a  stretcher.  Demerol -bleary.  X  wait  to  be 
admitted  to  the  myelogram  room.  Someone 
gives  me  a  lemon-stick  to  suck;  I  start  to 
cry. 

Two  technicians  rally  round.  Jolly  me,  ac- 
cept my  pain.  "This  Is  the  place  to  cry,"  one 
soothes,  "not  In  your  room  where  you  have 
to  keep  a  stiff  upper  Up  for  visitors."  Then, 
skillfully:  "Care  to  tell  us  what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

I  search  my  brain  for  an  adequate  answer. 
"All  these  awful  things,  and  nothing  seems  to 
work." 

"Nothine  seems  to  work,  or  nothing  seems 
to  help?"  she  asks. 

I  perk  up;  after  all,  I  have  been  helped.  I 
feel  better. 

Back  to  the  boilerplate  I  read  that  the  di- 
rection of  national  health  policy  Is  "toward 
reducing  the  capacity  of  the  inpatient  sector 
of  the  hospital  industry  in  relation  to  the 
population  in  order  to  control  costs."  In 
other  words,  get  those  patients  out  of  the 
hospital  faster. 

But  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  friends  have 
met  those  doctors  who  "overutillze  '  hospital 
beds,  putting  patients  into  the  hospital  too 
easily  and  keeping  them  there  too  long  I 
have  found  It  hard  to  get  past  the  close  scru- 
tiny of  the  peer  review  committee  and  into  a 
hospital  unless  I  was  scheduled  for  an  oper- 
ation or  in  extremis  (this  Is  particularly  true 
at  Sloan-Ketterln?,  a  better  movi.=etrap  al- 
most always  filled  to  capacity).  I  ha^e  found 
it  equally  hard  to  stay  in,  and  many  of  my 


friends  and  family  have  been  sent  home 
after  three  or  four  days,  teetering  and  totter- 
ing—whether they've  had  a  baby,  a  hernia 
operation,  or  experienced  an  accident  or 
mugging. 

In  between  hospital  and  home  is  a  no  man  s 
land  which  the  health  care  "system"  has  not 
besn  imaginative  at  filling.  Si.-^ter  Rosemary, 
a  cracker  jack  SIoan-Kettering  social  worker, 
places  me  in  an  exception  to  this  rule,  "hos- 
pital housing."  I  have  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment wh:re  my  husband  and  children  can 
visit  and  help  mc  out.  and  I  can  easily  walk 
the  few  blocks  to  tha  hospital  for  my  dally 
radiation  treatments.  Even  this  arrangement 
has  its  Catch-22;  though  the  price  is  right- 
about $40  a  day  as  compared  to  my  $400-a- 
day  hospital  bed — I  wovUd  have  been  better 
off  financially  staying  in  the  hospital,  where 
my  high-option  Blue  Cross  insurance  would 
have  picked  up  the  entire  tab. 

Back  in  Washington.  I  call  ths  Visiting 
Nurse  Association  and  a  few  similar  agencies 
to  see  If  I  can  get  some  extra  help  on  the 
days  when  I  have  chemotherapy,  when  I  feel 
terrible.  But  I  cannot;  I  am  not  sick  enough 

About  130  mostly  elderly  DC.  General  Hos- 
pital patients  have  a  different  problem.  They 
do  not  need  the  expensive  "acute  care"  they 
get  In  the  hospital.  But  they  need  some  care 
and  there  are  no  nursing  home  beds  open  to 
them  they  can  afford,  so  they  stay  on.  get- 
ting what  is  technically  described  as  "inap- 
propriate" care  and  costing  and  the  hospital 
some  $10  million  a  year  instead  of  the  rough- 
ly $2  3  million  their  care  would  cost  In  nurs- 
ing homes.  Searching  for  solutions  to  help 
patients,  hospital  and  taxpayers  as  chair  of 
the  DC.  General  Commission's  Planning  and 
Development  Committee.  I  find  an  HEW 
"swing  bed"  demonstration  program  used 
largely  in  rural  areas.  We  are  about  to  apply 
for  a  grant  which  would  enable  us  to  demon- 
strate that  an  inner  city  hospital  can  set 
aside  a  number  of  "swing"  beds  which  could 
be  used  for  either  acute  or  sub-acute  care  as 
the  need  might  be.  and  reimbursed  accord- 
ingly. But  we  find  the  program  has  been  so 
successful  that  it  has  been  frozen  while  Con- 
gress considers  whether  to  apply  it  nation- 
ally. Catch-22  again. 

Great  reams  of  computer  printouts  come 
in  the  m.^il  from  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Medical  Center  each  month  The  com- 
puter stands  as  the  new  arbiter:  we  patients 
are  In  its  hands.  I  try  to  monitor  its  Judg- 
ments My  husband  and  I  have  paid  insur- 
ance premiums  over  the  years,  we  deserve  the 
benefits  that  are  due  us.  but  at  the  same 
time,  we  want  to  deal  fairly  with  the  insur- 
ers— and  so  help  keep  costs  reasonable  for 
everyone. 

Sometimes  we  catch  a  mistake:  A  consult- 
ant enters  his  charge  under  the  wrong  code 
and  the  insurance  company  refuses  to  pay 
it.  I  complain:  the  doctor's  secretary  erases 
the  charge  and  re-records  it  under  a  different 
code;  months  later  it  shows  up  correctly  In 
the  computer  prints. 

Sometimes  we  catch  what  seems  to  be  a 
mistake.  In  January  I  get  a  bill  for  $125  for 
hospital  care  the  previous  September.  I  was 
in  the  hospital  at  that  time,  but  I  do  not 
even  remember  meeting  the  doctor  and 
cannot  recall  his  name.  Puzzled,  I  write  the 
doctor  that  there  must  be  some  mistake  We 
correspond  in  vain:  he  says  that  he  wa.-,  "at- 
tending" on  the  neurology  floor  the  month 
of  mv  stay  and  his  fee  is  In  fact  low.  He 
knows  I  have  only  to  give  In  and  sign  my 
insurance  form  and  he  will  be  paid. 

The  medical  marketplace  Is  unreal  My 
hospital  bed  costs— $242  a  day  in  Washing- 
ton, $400  in  New  York— are  paper  figures 
There  are  buyers  i  us  patients)  and  sellers 
lour  hospital's,  clinics,  doctors  and  their 
aides) .  taut  we  seldom  face  each  other  at  the 
cash  register  Dr.  Thomas  Fahey.  my  Sloan- 
Kettering  doctor,  prescribes  a  new  drug  lor 
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me,  tamoxifen,  an  anti-hormone  developed 
in  England.  It  costs  about  $100  a  month  at 
the  time;  my  Insurance  will  pick  up  80  per- 
cent of  the  bill. 

What  do  people  who  are  uninsured  (22 
million)  or  underinsured  (another  20  mil- 
lion) do?  How  about  the  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  poor  not  covered  by  Medicaid?  I  ask 
D;*.  Fahey.  a  fine  physician  who  worries  about 
these  questions  too.  He  says  he  has  a  patient 
he  wanted  to  put  on  tamoxifen.  No  way 
ould  she  afford  it;  she  lacked  the  insurance 
Nevertheless,  he  sent  her  down  to  the  phar- 
macy with  a  prescription,  telling  her  he'd 
find  a  way  to  pay  the  bill  i  the  same  is  true 
at  George  Washington  or  DC  General — If 
there's  no  insurance,  someone,  usually  the 
taxpayer,  will  foot  the  bill  for  what's  needed, 
whether  It  be  a  CAT  or  expensive  medica- 
tion.) He  feels  we  need  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan  covering  "not  nose  Jobs."  but 
honest  costs  of  catastrophic  illness. 

Back  to  the  "Environmental  Assessment  " 
Regulation  of  the  health  care  industry  will 
increase  and  intensify,  I  read  Regulation  will 
"become  more  politicized  both  in  terms  of 
greater  conflict  between  regulators  and  the 
regulated  and  in  terms  of  greater  visibility  of 
health  care  as  a  political  and  electoral 
issue.  .  .  ." 

My  bones  ache  and  pains  wax  and  wane. 
As  they  wax.  so  do  the  news  stories  about  the 
nontoxic  drug  interferon.  A  way  has  been 
ound  to  synthesize  this  rare  antiviral  sub- 
i^tance  manufactured  in  the  body;  reports  of 
its  yreat  potential  as  a  cancer  treatment 
abound.  I  read  a  congre=;siona!  committee  has 
returned  the  HEW  secretary's  budget  to  her. 
telling  her  to  spend  more  on  Interferon. 

I  spend  the  day  on  the  telephone,  trying  to 
find  out  what's  what.  Might  interferon  help 
me?  If  so.  can  I  get  some''  The  doctors  are  so 
unanimous  in  answering  the  first  question 
that  I  don't  bother  with  the  second.  They 
doubt  Interferon  is  for  me.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  disappointed  In  it.  Thus  far  what  suc- 
cess it  has  shown  'nas  been  largely  with 
lymph,  not  breast,  cancers  One  doctor  says 
the  only  cancer  center  that  has  reported  en- 
couraging results  Is  M.  D.  Anderson,  in  Hous- 
ton, and  he  feels  they  are  inclined  to  be  posi- 
tive about  everything.  A  breast  patient  of  his 
had  gotten  hold  of  some  interferon  and 
grown  worse  after  interferon  treatment.  This 
might  have  been  coincidence,  but  he 
doubts  it. 

Washington  doctors  have  experience  with 
the  "politicization"  of  health  issues.  One  tells 
me  that  Rep,  Claude  Pepper  has  experienced 
In  his  family  the  unpleasant  toxic  effects  of 
chemotherapy;  with  passionate  philanthro- 
pist Mary  Lasker  ureing  him  on.  he  has  been 
advocating  more  federal  funding  for  inter- 
feron. Like  the  Congress.  I  am  frustrated  at 
not  being  able  to  legislate  faster  cancer  treat- 
ment research  results  otit  of  the  scientists. 
But  I  agree  with  the  poet-physician  Lewis 
Thomas,  Sloan-Kettering's  chief,  that  labo- 
ratory researchers  someday  soon  will,  in  their 
building-block  way.  uncover  the  mechanism 
at  the  root  of  cancer.  I  feel  sad  that  it  will 
probably  not  be  in  time  for  me.» 


THE  THREE-TIERED  FARE  SYSTEM 
FOR  THE  AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  ap- 
proved a  new  three-tiered  fare  system 
for  the  airline  industry.  This  would  al- 
low airlines,  effective  today,  to  raise  fares 
an  unlimited  amount  for  route  distances 
of  200  miles  or  less:  50  percent  above 
base  for  distances  up  to  400  miles:  and 
30  percent  above  base  for  distances  over 
400  miles. 

I  am  immediately  struck  by  the  in- 
herent discriminatory  nature  of  this  sys- 


tem based  on  di-stance  with  an  obvious 
potential  for  the  smaller  communities  of 
the  country  bearing  the  brunt  of  these 
increases.  While  I  am  generally  in  favor 
of  increased  fare  flexibility.  I  am  ex- 
tremely skeptical  of  the  discriminatory 
application  of  that  flexibility.  I  have  al- 
ready announced  hearings  for.  next 
Tuesday.  May  20.  1980.  so  that  we  can 
immediately  look  into  this  matter  and 
encourage  the  Board  to  reconsider  its 
action  of  yesterday.* 


NUCLEAR  SAFETY:   THE  BOTTOM 
LINE 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
hardly  an  issue  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  reports,  reviews,  commis- 
sions, investigations,  special  inquiries, 
hearings,  and  so  forth  than  the  nuclear 
power  safety  issue.  Yet  rarely  is  much, 
if  any.  attention  paid  to  the  two  words 
which  say  more  about  nuclear  power 
safety  than  all  the  verbiage  generated 
by  the  nuclear  industry  and  the  Govern- 
ment. Those  tw'o  words  are  "Price- 
Anderson." 

Under  the  Price-Anderson  Act.  passed 
in  1957  and  renewed  twice  through  1987. 
financial  damages  can  be  collected  by 
nuclear  accident  victims  only  up  to  a 
total  of  $560  million  per  accident,  de- 
spite estimates  that  damages  could  be 
in  the  tens  of  billions  of  dollars.  This 
limit  on  liabihty  is  both  unfair  and 
dangerous. 

The  $560  million  limit  on  liability 
means  that  in  a  serious  accident,  in- 
jured parties  might  be  able  to  collect 
only  3  or  4  cents  on  each  dollar  of  dam- 
ages. This  violates  the  basic  principle 
that  those  who  cause  damage  should  be 
held  fully  responsible  for  it.  In  effect,  all 
of  us — including  those  who  oppose  nu- 
clear power — are  being  forced  by  this 
law  to  underwrite  the  nuclear  industry's 
hazards. 

Artificiallv  unburdening  nuclear  power 
of  one  of  its  major  drawbacks — the  pos- 
sibility of  huge  lawsuits— gives  it  an  un- 
fair advantage  over  all  other  competing 
energy  sources,  none  of  which  enjoy  this 
special  protection.  • 

Mr.  President,  in  a  free  enterprise 
system  the  normal  constraint  on  reck- 
less activity  is  financial  responsibility 
for  the  consequences  of  that  activity.  By 
removing  that  important  concept  from 
the  nuclear  industry,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  encouraging  recklessness.  It 
hardly  takes  a  nuclear  engineer  to 
understand  that  a  company  whose  assets 
are  fully  exposed  to  liability  lawsuits  will 
be  less  likely  to  engage  in  reckless  ac- 
tivity than  one  whose  assets  are  arti- 
ficially protected. 

The  nuclear  industry  and  its  defend- 
ers in  Government  have  for  many  years 
insisted  that  nuclear  power  cannot  sur- 
vive without  limited  liability.  It  is  para- 
doxical that  on  the  one  hand  we  are 
assured  that  nuclear  disasters  will  never 
occur,  but  then  we  hear  that  a  special 
law  is  needed  to  protect  the  assets  of 
those  who  cause  the  disasters.  If  acci- 
dents are  so  unlikely,  as  loudly  pro- 
claimed in  mountains  of  reports  and  ad- 
vertisements, I  would  like  to  know  why 
the  nuclear  promoters  will  not  put  their 


money  where  their  mouths  are  and  ex- 
pose all  their  assets  to  suits  after  acci- 
dents that  will  never  happ)en. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  imderstand  that  not  only  through  its 
actions  does  the  nuclear  industry  ex- 
press "no  confidence"  in  its  own  safety 
claims,  but  so  does  the  insurance  indus- 
try. The  insurance  industry  refuses  to 
insure  nuclear  utilities  for  damages 
above  the  $560  million  limit,  and  it  will 
not  even  write  insurance  policies  up  to 
the  $650  million  limit.  When  insiu"ers. 
who  are  nece.ssarily  society's  best  risk  as- 
sessors, refuse  to  sell  insurance  it  is  good 
evidence  they  expect  accidents  to  hap- 
pen. We  all  know  insurance  companies 
like  to  collect  premiums  for  insurance 
against  claims  they  never  will  have  to 
pay. 

Additional  evidence  of  lack  of  con- 
fidence by  insurers  lies  in  the  fact  that 
homeowners'  policies  specifically  exclude 
nuclear  plant  damages. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  and  an  ar- 
dent opponent  of  nuclear  socialism.  I 
think  it  Is  time  to  restore  some  realism 
to  nuclear  power.  I  have,  therefore,  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  repeal  Price-Ander- 
son's limit  on  liability,  S.  1082.  I  believe 
that  by  applying  normal  business  pru- 
dence to  nuclear  matters  we  will  do  far 
more  to  improve  nuclear  safety  than 
anything  a  bureaucracy  such  as  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory   Comm.ission   may   do 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy)  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  are 
cosponsors  of  S.  1082,  and  I  hope  that  as 
other  Senators  hear  from  citizens  an- 
gered by  the  inequity  and  recklessness  of 
Price -Andenson  they  will  join  us  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill.* 


CONTROLLING  WILD  BURROS 

•  Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  in 
mv  State  of  Arizona  we  have  a  growing 
problem  with  wild  burros.  The  uncon- 
trolled growth  in  the  number  of  wild 
burros  is  now  recognized  as  a  threat  to 
the  survival  of  wildlife  and  livestock  in 
some  sections  of  the  State.  There  is  need 
for  effective  measures  to  control  the  size 
of  these  burro  populations.  Because  of 
this  problem  the  Arizona  State  Senate 
has  recently  passed  a  concurrent  memo- 
rial urging  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
State  of  Arizona  to  implement  measures 
to  control  wild  burros.  I  ask  that  the 
Arizona  memorial  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  memorial  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Memorial  1005 

Whereas,  in  the  period  of  time  following 
the  passage  of  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses 
and  Burros  Act  by  the  Congress,  these  ani- 
mals have  expanded  their  numbers  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  cause  considerable  danuige  to 
the  grazing  and  watering  resources  available 
to  livestock  and  wildlife  within  the  Slate 
of  Arizona;  and 

Whereas,  the  uncontrolled  growth  in  the 
number  of  wild  burros  in  Arizona  and  the  at- 
tendant overuse  of  life-sustaining  resources 
is  now  recognized  as  a  threat  to  the  survival 
of  wildlife  and  livestock  In  those  areas  where 
the  burros  are  found;  and 

■Whereas,  in  response  to  this  situation 
many  programs  have  been  initiated,  at- 
tempting to  control   the  size  of  the  burro 
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populations  by  transferring  these  animals 
to  private  lands  with  the  "Adopt-a-Burro" 
program;  and 

Whereas,  these  methods  are  not  only  ex- 
pensive, with  an  estimated  average  cost  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  per  burro,  but  are  also 
proving  to  be  Ineffective,  to  the  extent  that 
at  least  one  burro  herd  In  Arizona  tripled  Its 
numbers  since  the  passage  of  the  Act;  and 

Whereas,  there  Is  growing  concern  In  Ari- 
zona over  these  Impacts  and  developments, 
with  an  Increasing  need  to  expand  the  activ- 
ities to  control  these  animals. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
b«  advised  of  the  support  for  alternative  bur- 
ro population  control  methods  that  exists  In 
the  Arizona  Legislature. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
amend  the  Wild  Free -Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros  Act  to  allow  officers  of  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Department  to  remove  or 
take  burros  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  De- 
partment as  confirmed  by  the  Game  and 
Pish  Department  and  in  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  federal  land  management 
agency.  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  number 
of  burros  In  a  given  habitat  or  range,  with- 
out penalty  for  such  officers. 

3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
direct  and  empower  those  federal  agencies 
resp>onsible  for  the  management  of  land  or 
land-based  resources  In  the  State  of  Arizona 
to  act  to  control  or  otherwise  reduce  the 
size  of  burro  populations  when  it  is  found 
that  they  are  producing  adverse  impacts  up- 
on livestock  or  wildlife  on  federal  lands,  and 
that  the  Congress  further  provide  the  funds 
necessary  for  such  actions  by  federal  agen- 
cies 

4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  Member  of 
the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation. 


THE  RIGHT  MAN  FOR  AN 
IMPORTANT  JOB 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to 
me  that  Harlan  Cleveland,  one  of  the 
Nation's  most  distinguished  public  serv- 
ants, has  been  named  director  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota's  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  Institute  of  Public  Affairs.  It 
is  good  to  Imow  that  this  living  memorial 
to  our  beloved  friend  and  colleague  is  in 
the  care  of  one  of  our  most  thoughtful 
citizens  and  one  who  was  a  close  personal 
friend  of  Hubert  s. 

Harlaji  Cleveland's  remarks  in  accept- 
ing the  appointment  as  director  of  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs  reflect  his  appreciation  of  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  that  made 
Hubert  Humphrey  such  an  extraordinary 
human  being  and  his  determination  to 
make  the  Institute  express  the  qualities 
of  leadership  which  Hubert  Humphrey 
embodied. 

Mr.  Cleveland  spoke  of  Hubert's  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  situa- 
tion as  a  whole.  "He  felt  a  personal  re- 
sponsibility." said  Mr.  Cleveland,  -for 
growing  more  food,  making  useful  goods 
distributing  wealth  fairly,  creating  bet- 
ter jobs,  combatting  inflation,  managing 
government,  and  insuring  international 
peace.  We  need  a  million  more  like  him. 
and  American  higher  education  is  not 
doing  enough  about  it." 


Under  Harlan  Cleveland's  skilled  di- 
rection, I  suspect  the  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey Institute  of  Public  Affairs  will  be- 
gin to  fill  that  gap.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
his  statement  to  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota Board  of  Regents  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  statement  follows : 

Statement  By  Harlan  Cleveland 

Madam  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Board 
of  Regents:  I  greatly  appreciate  your  invita- 
tion to  become  Director  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs.  I  am  thoroughly  sold  on  the 
potential  of  the  Institute,  and  impressed 
with  the  quality  of  support  that  is  available 
for  such  an  enterprise  In  this  incomparable 
community  called  Minnesota 

To  undertake  this  task  in  honor  of  Hubert 
Humphrey,  and  in  the  presence  of  Muriel 
Humphrey,  Is  something  almost  inexpressibly 
special  I  always  thought  of  Hubert  as  a 
bustling  bundle  of  practical  compassion, 
blessed  with  an  Intellectual  curiosity  that 
embraced  the  world  and  even  outer  space, 
and  blessed  also  with  an  Infinite  capacity  for 
warmth  and  friendship.  My  wife  Lois  and  I 
were  among  the  many  thousands  of  people 
who  regarded  him  as  a  close  personal  friend 
W©  never  quite  figured  out  how  a  person 
could  have  close  personal  friends  numbered 
in  the  thousands. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  that  rare  public 
official  who  could  be  a  hero  without  needing 
a  pedestal.  Unlike  some  heroes  I  have  known, 
he  did  not  have  a  public  face  and  a  private 
face;  rather,  he  was  made  of  the  same  stuff 
all  the  way  through  To  serve  In  some  sense 
as  his  surrogate,  to  act  and  help  others  learn 
to  act  as  he  would  have  acted  in  public  and 
international  affairs,  is  a  one-of-a-kind  op- 
portunity. I  eagerly  accept  it. 

"Public  Affairs"  is  not  one  more  discipline, 
to  be  defined  by  a  particular  method  of 
analysis.  It  is  not  a  new  profession,  either,  in 
the  tradition  of  medicine  and  business  and 
law.  It  is  the  public  action,  the  public  re- 
sponsibility component  of  every  profession. 

"Public  Affairs"  focuses  on  how  the  gen- 
eral management  of  any  society  uses  expert 
knowledge  and  specialized  methods  to  make 
something  happen  It  is  concerned  with  the 
pwlitlcs  of  value  and  the  values  of  politics. 
It  does  not  mistake  growth  for  progress,  but 
asks  "Growth  for  whaf  Growth  for  whom?" 
And  it  keeps  asking  the  question,  "How  do 
you  get  everybody  in  on  the  act  and  still 
get  some  action?" 

In  "Public  Affairs,"  research  and  analysis 
must  above  all  be  integrative.  "Publl''  Af- 
fairs" education  means  learning  to  think 
integratlvely  And  right  here  Is  the  chief 
bottleneck.  I  think,  in  our  society  of  spe- 
cialized achievement. 

Both  In  universities  and  in  the  world  of 
work,  education  and  training  are  concen- 
trated on  producing  flrst-rate  specialists.  We 
need  them  badly.  But  as  we  multiply  the 
specialization  of  knowledge,  we  need  even 
worse  what  we  are  nat  producing — the  lead- 
ers who  can  "get  it  all  together." 

The  ladder  to  leadership  In  our  society  Is 
always  expert  excellence.  But  the  practice  of 
leadership  is  a  different  line  of  work,  requir- 
ing different  Insights,  different  Intellectual 
tools,  different  values,  and  different  personal 
relatlotshlps. 

If  the  central  concern  of  an  institute  of 
"public  affairs"  is  the  reflective  practice  of 
leadership,  the  institute  needs  to  work 
across  the  university  with  every  discipline 
and  profession,  and  outside  the  university 
with  diverse  local,  national  and  International 
communities  that  are  trying  to  clarify  the 
purposes  and  develop  the  techniques  for  get- 
ting things  done  in  the  public  Interest. 

Several  years  ago.  perhaps  with  Hubert 
Humphrey  as  my  subconscious  model,  I  list- 


ed lour  attitudes  as  Indispensable  to  the 
management  of  complexity: 

The  notion  that  crises  are  normal,  ten- 
sions are  promising,  and  complexity  Is  fun; 

A  realization  that  paranoia  and  self-pity 
are  re-erved  for  people  who  don't  want  to 
be  leaders; 

The  conviction  that  there  must  be  some 
more  upbeat  outcome  than  would  result  from 
the  sum  of  available  expert  advice;   and 

A  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  the 
situation  as  a  whole. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  the  very  model  of  a 
sUuatlon-as-a-whole  person.  He  felt  a  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  growing  more  food, 
making  useful  goods,  distributing  wealth 
fairly,  creating  better  Jobs,  combatting  In- 
flation, managing  government  and  ensuring 
International  peace.  We  need  a  million  more 
like  him,  and  American  higher  eduction  Is 
not  doing  nearly  enough  about  It. 

Minnesota  has  already  done  more  than  Its 
share  to  sponsor  Innovation  and  provide 
quality  leaders  for  America.  By  betting  on 
the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Institute  of  Public 
Affairs.  Minnesota  is  pioneering  again— and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  joining  you  on  the 
frontier. 0 


ROBERT  DIXON,  JR. 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Nation  lost  a  great  constitu- 
tional scholar  and  Missouri  a  great  citi- 
zen with  the  death  of  Robert  Dixon,  Jr., 
a  former  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  E>aniel  Noyes  Kir- 
by  professor  of  law  at  'Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis.  Renewed  as  an  expert 
in  the  field  of  constitutional  law.  Profes- 
sor Dixon  was — without  question — the 
leading  scholar  in  the  country  on  the 
subject  of  reapportionment.  In  1968  he 
received  the  prestigious  'Woodrow  'Wilson 
Award  for  his  treatise  "Democratic  Rep- 
resentation: Reapportionment  in  Law 
and  Politics." 

Last  year  I  was  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
call  on  him  to  testify  in  hearings  on  my 
proposal  to  end  the  gerrymandering  of 
congressional  districts.  Later  he  provided 
counsel  to  my  office  in  the  debate  over 
the  legislative  veto  of  FTC  regulations,  a 
subject  to  which  he  had  given  consider- 
able study.  Invariably  he  was  generous 
in  giving  freely  of  his  time.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed  by  my  ofHce  and  the  legal 
community. 

I  ask  that  an  article  from  the  May  7 
■Washington  Post,  reporting  his  death,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Robert    G.    Dixon    Jr.    Dies;    Assistant    in 
1973-74  TO  US.   Attorney  General 

Robert  G  Dlxon  Jr..  60.  a  former  assistant 
attorney  general  of  the  United  States  and 
a  leading  authority  on  constitutional  and 
administrative  law.  died  of  a  heart  attack 
Monday  at  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  In  Balti- 
more. He  was  stricken  while  undergoing 
surgery  for  a  circulatory  disorder  in  one  of 
his   legs. 

Mr  Dixon  was  assistant  attorney  general. 
office  of  legal  counsel,  from  1973  to  1974.  He 
taught  political  science  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  from  1949  to  1956  and  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity from  1956  to  1975.  He  was  Daniel  Noyes 
Kirby  Professor  of  Law  at  Washington  Uni- 
versity in  St.  Louis,  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
He  taught  at  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  in  Charlottesville  as  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor this  spring. 

Mr.  Dlxon  was  brought  Into  the  Justice 
Department  by  former  attorney  general 
Elliot  L.  Richardson.  Among  the  things  he 
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did  there  was  conduct  a  study  of  the  law  of 
impeachment  In  view  of  the  possibility  that 
President  Nixon  would  be  tried  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  connection  with  the  Watergate  scan- 
dal. He  concluded  that  If  a  president  tried 
to  withhold  evidence  in  such  a  trial  "a 
constitutional  confrontation  of  the  highest 
magnitude  would  ensue." 

But  much  of  Mr.  Dixon's  career  was  de- 
voted to  the  law  of  reapportioning  legisla- 
tive districts.  His  book,  "Democratic  Repre- 
sentation: Reapportionment  In  Law  and 
Politics,"  won  the  Woodrow  WUson  Founda- 
tion Book  Award  In  1968  and  Is  considered 
a  leading  text  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Dlxon  also  was  an  expert  In  adminis- 
trative law  and  was  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  of  the  United 
States. 

A  native  of  Canajoharle,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Dlxon 
earned  bachelor's  and  doctoral  degrees  In 
political  science  at  Syracuse  University.  He 
earned  his  law  degree  from  George  Washing- 
ton University  In  1956  and  Jodned  the  faculty 
there  In  the  same  year.  He  lived  In  Rock- 
vllle  before  moving  to  St.  Louis. 

In  the  course  of  his  career,  Mr.  Dlxon  re- 
ceived fellowships  from  the  Rockefeller  and 
Ford  foundations  and  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities.  He  received  the 
George  Washington  University  alumni 
Achievement  Award  in  1978. 

Survivors  Include  his  wife,  Claire,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  three  daughters.  Mrs.  James  Ryan 
of  Charlottesville.  Mrs.  Walter  Teagle  of  New 
York  City,  and  Laurie  Dlxon  of  St.  Louis.* 


POLITICAL  FREEDOM  AND 
ECONOMIC  WELL-BEING 

•  Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
widely  remarked  and  commented  on 
these  days  that  America  is  in  decline.  We 
have  "a  crisis  of  confidence."  it  is  said. 
America's  submergence  into  the  ocean  of 
history  is  widely  predicted  and  blamed 
on  morale  or  morals,  or  the  lack  of  them. 

Can  anyone  this  worried  about  deca- 
dence really  be  that  decadent? 

We  do  have  problems — serious  prob- 
lems. But  it  is  hardly  because  we've  be- 
come a  nation  of  quitters. 

Quite  the  contrary:  As  a  nation,  we  are 
looking  for  the  same  things  today  that 
we  have  looked  for  throughout  our  his- 
tory— political  freedom  and  economic 
weU-being— "life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness," 

There  was  nothing  wrong  with  these 
goals  before,  and  nothing  now;  and  how- 
ever uncertain  we  may  feel  about  our- 
selves, the  rest  of  the  world — including 
the  people  of  the  Commimist  countries- 
still  looks  to  America  as  a  land  of  free- 
dom, opportunity  and  justice. 

Not  only  are  our  goals  laudable,  but  we 
are  pursuing  them  with  as  much  vigor 
and  an  even  greater  maturity  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  I  want  to 
talk  about  what  Is  wrong  in  America.  Be- 
cause I  think  there  is  indeed  a  serious 
problem— a  structural  flaw  In  our  society 
that  has  been  building  for  the  last  50 
years. 

It  is  the  nature  of  this  structural  flaw 
that  we  as  people  are  more  prone  to  use 
the  tool  of  Government  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  it  should  not  or  it  cannot 
solve. 

I  think  this  flaw  accounts  very  much 
1°^  the  sense  of  malaise  that  we  have 
today.  And  the  flaw  is  dangerous  and 
insidious— even  potentially  fatal.  But  it 


is  not — not  yet — a  question  of  dissipa- 
tion or  purpose  lost.  So  far.  it  is  only 
apprehension — and  a  strwig  case  of  frus- 
tration. 

And  who  would  not  be  frustrated?  We 
do  not  seem  to  be  able,  these  days,  to  get 
anything  done.  Our  leaders  are  divided 
and  want  to  take  us  in  different  direc- 
tions. Even  when  we  are  pretty  much  in 
agreement  (which  is  rare  enough/,  we 
do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  move.  As  a  na- 
tion with  day-to-day  and  week-to-week 
tasks,  whether  it  is  getting  energy  or 
grazing  cattle,  we  seem  to  have  fallen 
into  some  dream-like  slow  motion  ma- 
chine. 

We  cannot  seem  to  make  decisions.  If 
we  are  not  visibly  floundering  over  a  de- 
cision, then  we  are  likely  to  be  standing 
dead  still,  making  no  choice  at  all.  Our 
society  is  too  complex.  We  are  awash 
with  "data,"  afraid  of  "yes"  and  "no," 
and  positively  terrified  of  being  wrong 
and  of  being  held  accountable. 

I  think  that  most  Americans  would 
recognize  these  traits  as  features  of  the 
malaise  they  feel  about  the  country  and 
its  future.  I  think  most  of  us,  too,  would 
concede  that  these  are  traits  often  as- 
sociated with  bureaucracy — bureauc- 
racy of  all  kinds,  public  and  private. 

It  is  no  coincidence.  Our  oversized 
Government  is  at  the  heart  of  the  prob- 
lems that  are  causing  our  "crisis  of  con- 
fidence." And  the  structural  flaw  that 
I  have  mentioned  is  the  continued  con- 
stituency of  the  American  people  for 
growing  Government,  even  while  we  com- 
plain about  its  failure  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  have  already  consigned  to  it, 
and  even  when  it  has  perpetuated  or  en- 
larged those  problems. 

I  am  not  trying  to  set  up  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies as  scapegoats.  I  know  them 
to  be  as  competent  and  as  diligent  and  as 
sensitive  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
private  sector.  Nor  would  I  dare  deni- 
grate the  rightful  exercise  of  our  na- 
tional environmental  maturity  through 
the  use  of  Government.  And  the  similar 
use  of  Government  in  guaranteeing  that 
responsiveness  and  responsibility  are 
shown  by  private  industry  for  its  manu- 
facture, called  consumerism. 

I  think  it  right  for  Government  to  seek 
the  implantation  of  competition  in  our 
capitahstic  model  where  none  exists.  And 
attention  should  be  given  to  countering 
the  centripetal  force  of  wealth  rather 
than  the  present  Government  induce- 
ment to  its  concentration. 

Space  will  not  let  me  deal  with  these 
areas  where  obviously  Government  ought 
to  do  something.  Nor  will  it  allow  me  to 
properly  treat  the  even  more  obvious 
extremes  of  Government  in  their  regula- 
tions as  a  result  of  inadequate  checks 
and  balances  upon  the  Government 
itself. 

The  oft  stated  cliche  "the  least  Gov- 
ernment is  the  best  Government"  has 
never  felt  comfortable  to  me  because  I 
think  that  "the  best  Government  is  sim- 
ply the  best  Government."  It  is  a  tool, 
use  it  when  you  need  it  and  put  it  down 
if  you  do  not. 

By  way  of  emphasis,  there  are  things 
our  Government  ought  to  do,  and  things 
it  ought  not  to  do — and  things  it  cannot 
do.  Time  only  permits  me  to  deal  some- 


what with  the  inappropriateness  of  ask- 
ing Government  to  do  what  it  ought  not 
to  do  and  what  it  cannot  do. 

It  cannot  give  us  a  risk-free  existence 

It  cannot  duplicate  the  independent 
creativity  of  thousands  of  individuals 
and  small  firms. 

And  it  cannot  replace  the  market  sys- 
tem and  decide  for  millions  of  people 
what  is  best  for  each,  the  way  each  can 
decide  for  himself. 

It  also  cannot  distribute  the  goods  and 
products  of  the  Nation  as  effectively,  or 
even  as  fairly,  as  the  private  enterprise 
system,  because  it  cannot  duplicate  for 
itself  the  incentive  of  profit  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  loss  or  the  freedom  of  the  con- 
sumer-choice mechanism. 

Yet  we  go  to  Government  more  and 
more,  asking  it  to  do  all  these  things. 

The  Government  can  cause  failure  in 
some  very  creative  ways.  We  have  devised 
the  Catch-22,  a  self -contradictory  edict 
which  usually  boils  down  to  this;  "If  you 
cannot  do  it,  it  must  be  done;  if  it  can  be 
done,  you  cannot  do  it. "  A  particularly 
useful  feature  of  the  Catch-22,  as  we  will 
see  shortly,  is  that  it  can  transfer  the 
appearance  of  blame  from  Government 
to  the  individual  or  the  company  which 
failed  to  carry  out  the  self -contradictory 
order. 

Blameless,  however,  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  try  to  hold  itself,  we  still  per- 
ceive it  as  a  delayer,  a  strangler — and  a 
failer.  And  yet  back  we  go.  again  and 
again,  asking  for  more 

In  a  curious  way.  Government  even 
promotes  its  own  growth  and  power  by 
failing.  The  pattern  is  easy  to  see:  If  we 
gave  a  job  to  an  agency  and  the  job  did 
not  get  done,  then  the  agency  must  need 
more  authority,  or  another  agency  to  see 
that  the  first  agency  gets  the  job  done — 
like  the  "Energy  Mobilization  Board." 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  physicians 
were  in  the  same  trap — or  rather,  their 
patients  were.  The  physician  would  bleed 
the  patient,  using  leeches,  in  order  to 
cure  him.  If  the  patient  got  worse,  then 
he  must  need  more  leeches.  If  the  patient 
died,  then  the  conclusion  was  that  they 
did  not  use  enough  leeches  fast  enough. 
The  problem  is  in  the  premise,  but  the 
premise  goes  unexamined. 

If.  through  its  own  action  (and  inac- 
tion ) ,  the  Government  causes  failure  in 
the  private  sector,  then  the  Government 
seeks  authority  in  the  future  to  prevent 
just  such  failures  as  the  one  it  caused. 

Here  is  one  example  I  am  familiar 
with:  the  proposed  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline. 

This  project  is  bogged  down  today  in 
spite  of  its  nearly  universal  support 
A  quarter  of  our  Nation's  reserves  of 
natural  gas  are  at  Prudhoe  Bay,  and  that 
gas  must  be  released  in  order  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  production  of  Prudhoe  oil 
(which  constitutes  more  than  one- third 
of  the  Nation's  petroleum  reserves) .  The 
Congress  supports  the  project — it  passed 
a  law  to  "expedite"  it.  And  the  President 
supports  the  project — his  policy,  too,  is 
"expedited  handling."  And,  at  this  point, 
the  project  is  delayed.  In  spite  of  the 
Government's  support,  the  Government 
seems  to  be  incapable  of  making  deci- 
sions that  would  let  the  project  move. 

One  series  of  decisions  constitutes  a 
classic  Catch-22.  By  law.  the  pipeline 
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must  be  built  with  private  financing  and    that  would  set  aside  upward  of  120  mil-    To  appreciate  the  significance  of  these 
no  Government  guarantees.  The  oil  com-     lion  acres  of  land.  This  Federal  land  is    figures,  we  should  note  that  Prudhoe  Bay 
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companies  •  *  *  that  will  take  care  of  the    bimgler— and  the  people  may  see  it — but     without   the   participation   of  Oovem- 
crisis.  Obviously,  our  pohtical  and  media    in  seeking  their  own  security,  they  see  no     ment    Obviously,  Government  can  and 
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must  be  built  with  private  financing  and 
no  Government  guarantees.  The  oil  com- 
panies are  chided  by  the  President  be- 
cause they  will  not  financially  back  the 
gas  pipeline  when  they  are  prohibited  by 
law  from  owning  any  part  of  the  line. 
Also  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  has  indicated  that  the  $2 
billion  cost  for  a  conditioning  plant  can- 
not be  passed  on  to  the  gas  consumer, 
but  must  be  absorbed  by  the  oil  compa- 
nies, increasing  their  costs,  thereby  caus- 
ing the  oil  consumers  to  pay  more  for 
oil.  thereby  subsidizing  the  gas  consum- 
ers. "If  you  cannot  do  it,  then  it  must 
be  done."  Catch-22. 

We  also  have  in  the  gas  line  case  a 
ladder  of  failure  that  has  elevated  the 
Government  to  new  power: 

When  the  Alaska  oil  pipeline  was  built, 
Government  requirements  as  well  as  long 
delays  that  were  mostly  the  Govern- 
ment's fault  combined  to  make  the  cost 
of  that  pipeline  skyrocket — SI  to  $8  bil- 
bon.  Having  caused  that  cost  overrun, 
the  Government  was  then  handed  new 
authority  by  Congress  to  prevent  future 
cost  overnms.  It  can  now  regulate  the 
equity  return  that  the  investors  in  the 
gas  line  will  receive.  The  higher  any  cost 
ovemm.  the  less  they  can  receive,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  cause  the  overrun. 

When  all  this  fails  and  the  pipeline 
cannot  be  built  privately  because  of  self- 
contradictory  regulations,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment will  undoubtedly  step  in  with 
guarantees.  And  in  the  process,  no  doubt, 
its  authority  over  the  whole  project — 
and  over  all  future  pipeline  projects — 
will  expand  and  the  market  wiU  never 
be  able  to  judge  the  economic  efficacy  of 
the  largest  "private"  project  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

And  one  more  example:  The  Sohio 
pipeline  through  California.  The  com- 
pany spent  5  years  and  $60  million  try- 
ing to  cut  through  the  jungle  of  regula- 
tion and  nondecision.  They  finally  gave 
up.  not  only  in  frustration,  but  also  be- 
cause the  economics  dried  up.  And  now 
that  the  Government  has  killed  it,  sud- 
denly the  Congress  is  looking  at  having 
the  Government  build  the  project  in  the 
face  of  poor  economic  risk.  In  any  event, 
I  doubt  the  Government  could  get  the 
necessary  construction  permits  from 
Government. 

So,  for  the  Government,  nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  failure.  We  must  be  true  be- 
lievers because  we  keep  coming  back  for 
more.  And  we  get  it:  Not  more  help,  but 
more  Government — and  more  failure. 

One  more  item:  The  Alaska  lands 
issue,  known  to  those  of  us  who  are  con- 
stantly involved  in  it  as  "(d)(2)."  The 
expression  "(d)  (2)"  comes  from  section 
17(d)(2)  of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act.  It  is  the  section  that 
orders  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
withdraw  lands  in  Alaska — up  to  80  mil- 
lion acres — for  possible  designation  as 
parks,  refuges,  national  forest,  and  wild 
and  scenic  rivers. 

This  Issue  is  motivated  by  the  pres- 
ervationist community,  and  has  been 
taken  on  by  the  President  as  his  No  l 
environmental  goal.  Representative  Mor- 
ris Udall  has  brought  about  passage  of 
a  bill  In  the  House  of  Representatives 


that  would  set  aside  upward  of  120  mil- 
lion acres  of  land.  This  Federal  land  is 
so  strategically  located  that  its  with- 
drawal would  deny  economic  use  of  addi- 
tional Federal  lands,  as  well  as  State- 
owned  and  private  lands,  on  the  order  of 
100  million  or  more  additional  acres. 

The  proponents  of  this  action  have  a 
set  of  cliches:  "We  are  not  going  to  make 
the  same  mistakes  in  Alaska  that  we 
have  made  before." 

These  claims  are  specious.  Today 
there  is  more  than  sufficient  environ- 
mental law  already  in  place  to  protect 
Alaska.  This  bevy  of  environmental  law 
that  already  exists  assures  that  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past  will  not  be  repeated. 
No  part  of  Alaska  or  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  will  be  despoiled  in  the 
so-called  rape,  ruin,  and  run  fashion. 
The  laws  guarantee  that  the  full  envi- 
ronmental impact  will  be  known  and 
weighed  before  future  economic  activi- 
ties are  undertaken. 

Recognizing  that  protection  already 
exists,  then  we  can  see  the  real  purpose 
of  superimposing  additional  layers  of 
Government  control  and  regulation  on 
Alaska,  at  a  cost  of  $1  billion:  The  pur- 
pose is  not  protection,  but  denial  of  any 
economic  activity  in  the  State.  By  creat- 
ing bureaucratic  barriers  that  cannot  be 
reasonably  penetrated  by  thoughtful 
and  responsible  economic  actors,  all  eco- 
nomic action  can  be  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

The  effort  to  lock  up  Alaska  and  to 
deny  its  many  treasures  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  seems  to  have  acquired  the 
force  of  a  tidal  wave.  Not  only  did  the 
House  pass  Congressman  Udall 's  bill  by 
a  large  margin,  but  President  Carter  has 
already  acted  unilaterally  to  create  56 
million  acres  of  national  monuments  in 
Alaska.  This  is  happening,  I  think,  be- 
cause more  Americans  do  not  under- 
stand its  implications. 

Alaska  is  indeed  a  treasure  chest.  In 
this  chest,  we  have  wUderness,  parks, 
game  refuges,  recreational  areas — and 
also  urban  development,  oil  and  gas  po- 
tential, mineral  potential,  great  fish- 
eries and  forest  resources,  and  more.  For 
one  small  group — the  preservationists — 
through  the  exercise  of  disproportionate 
political  strength,  to  reach  into  this 
chest  and  take  only  the  wilderness 
treasure  and  then  slam  the  lid  shut  Is 
arrogant  beyond  belief.  They  are  acting 
to  the  detriment  not  only  of  those  who 
have  pioneered  and  made  their  homes  in 
this  unusual  land,  but  also  of  all  Ameri- 
cans and  of  their  economic  and  recrea- 
tional needs. 

The  actions  of  the  President  and  the 
prospective  withdrawals  by  the  Congress 
would  take  from  our  Federal  lands  in- 
ventory millions  of  acres  of  potential  oil 
and  gas  lands.  Last  December  1.  the 
President  misused  the  Antiquities  Act  to 
create  56  million  acres  of  monuments- 
wilderness.  This  action  has  effectively 
withdrawn  from  an  energy  inventory  40 
million  acres  of  sedimentary  basin.  All 
this  in  an  effort  to  bully  the  people  of 
Alaska  into  the  acceptance  of  a  much 
larger  congressional  withdrawal.  TTie  re- 
cent House  action  would  take  from  our 
energy  inventory  upward  of  100  million 
acres  of  oil  and  gas  sedimentary  basins. 


To  appreciate  the  significance  of  these 
figures,  we  should  note  that  Prudhoe  Bay 
contains  more  than  a  third  of  our  oil  and 
a  quarter  of  our  natural  gas  in  just 
190,000  acres. 

Little  wonder  that  we  Alaskans  feel 
ravaged  by  the  Federal  (Government  and 
overreact  to  those  Cassandras  of  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  who  state  there  is  no 
point  in  permitting  the  flow  of  capital  to 
the  oil  and  gas  industry  •  •  •  "the  oil 
and  gas  is  not  there  to  be  found." 

Today's  clearest  case  of  Government's 
"success  through  failure"  is  in  energy. 
We  are  on  the  verge  of  nationalizing  the 
energy  industry,  whether  we  call  it  that 
or  not.  And  if  success  does  come  from 
failure  in  Government,  then  we  should 
expect  nothing  less.  Nowhere  else  have 
Government's  failures  been  so  spectacu- 
lar. This  country'  is  going  to  continue  to 
refuse  to  let  a  free  market  determine  the 
proper  economic  time  to  bring  on  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Instead,  we  are  to  withdraw 
billions  in  capital  from  the  only  sector  in 
our  economic  system  that  can  do  any- 
thing to  alleviate  the  energy  crisis  in  the 
short  term.  Instead,  we  will  funnel  our 
economic  decisions  through  the  Govern- 
ment— in  the  process  losing  the  vital  dis- 
cipline of  the  market — and  wasting  bil- 
lions through  Government  incompetence. 

The  Presidential  and  congressional 
proposals  that  the  Government  should 
direct  the  development  of  synthetic  oil  is 
the  watershed  of  socialization  of  the  en- 
ergy- industry  in  this  country.  Elements 
of  business  and  labor  seem  naive  enough 
to  accept  the  offered  "partnership  of  gov- 
ernment." But  for  those  who  understand 
that  there  never  can  be  a  partnership 
with  a  generically  superior  power,  they 
will  be  bludgeoned  into  accepting  this 
through  the  windfall  profit  tax. 

The  word  "windfall"  with  respect  to  a 
tax  on  the  oil  industry  was  first  charac- 
terized by  Richard  Nixon  and  was  used 
by  Gerald  Ford,  and  now  is  used  by 
Jimmy  Carter.  It  is  an  unfortunate  char- 
acterization because  it  is  really  not  true, 
because  it  is  a  severance  or  excise  tax  on 
crude  oil. 

To  quote  Howard  Ruff  who  recently 
testified  before  my  Subcommittee  on 
Energy: 

The  windfall  profits  tax  Is  a  proposal  by 
the  politically  astute  to  Impress  the  eco- 
nomically Ignorant. 

"Windfall  profit"  is  a  cosmetic  term  to 
shift  the  blame  that  might  possibly  fall 
on  Government  to  the  energy  industry 
for  the  energy  crisis. 

The  use  of  this  rhetoric  does  great  vio- 
lence to  the  American  psyche,  because  it 
creates  a  perception  that  a  major  sector 
of  the  American  industry  has  been 
grossly  misbehaving,  and  that  that  sec- 
tor must  be  controlled  and  punished  by 
the  Government  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  people.  This  misperception  also 
discourages  the  American  people  from 
truly  understanding  the  real  nature  of 
the  energy  crisis — a  crisis  of  cost  and  of 
price. 

Americans  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  if 
need  be  to  meet  this  crisis.  But  if  it  is 
only  the  oil  companies  that  are  the 
problem  with  their  "price  gouging"  be- 
havior •  •  *  then  why  sacrifice,  let  the 
Government    straighten    out    those   oil 
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companies  *  *  •  that  will  take  care  of  the 
crisis.  Obviously,  our  political  and  media 
demagogery  has  been  counterproductive 
to  the  proper  realization  of  the  energy 
crisis. 

This  American  misperception  as  to  the 
problem  and  fault  also  incapacitates  our 
moderate  political  leaders  because  of 
their  fear  of  going  against  a  strongly 
held  view  of  the  electorate  in  trying  to 
solve  the  problem  •  •  •  "everyone 
wants  the  tax  and  I  have  to  vote  for  it 
even  though  I  know  it  is  wrong." 

The  American  energy  industry  is  en- 
joying no  windfall  profits.  These  sup- 
posed profits  are  the  figment  of  the 
imagination  of  those  who  are  intent 
upon  demonstrating  the  failure  of  free 
enterprise  so  as  to  rationize  a  Govern- 
ment takeover.  The  American  energy  in- 
dustry has  acted  no  differently  than  any 
other  sector  of  American  enterprise,  and 
their  range  of  profits  are  within  the  av- 
erage of  the  return  on  all  enterprise.  This 
fact  is  easily  proven  and  would  be  easily 
understood  if  there  were  faith  in  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

But  because  of  a  colossal  national  mis- 
perception, the  Government  is  able  to 
strike  at  the  heart  of  the  free  enterprise 
system — in  a  word,  going  for  the  jugular 
on  the  neck  of  the  golden  goose. 

Never  mind  that  the  oil  company 
"windfall  profits"  do  not  exist — or  that 
a  higher  price  for  a  scarce  commodity  is 
the  only  way  to  increase  its  availability. 
It  says  a  great  deal  about  how  far  we 
have  gone  when  people  so  easily  accept 
and  support  the  concept  that  the  lifting 
of  price  controls  after  5  years  constitutes 
a  "windfall  profit"  to  a  company  rather 
than  a  5-year  denial  of  legitimate  profits 
to  that  company. 

As  we  turn  again  and  again  to  Gov- 
ernment for  economic  well-being — and 
wind  up  with  failures— we  undermine 
our  other  goal:  individual  political 
freedom. 

And  this  road  we  are  on  does  not  lead 
only  to  economic  inefficiency.  If  the  Gov- 
ernment can  tax  nonexistent  windfall 
profits  in  the  energy  industry,  can  that 
same  Government  be  far  from  collecting 
nonexistent  profits  from  the  rest  of  bus- 
iness which  has  no  real  constituency  in 
this  coimtry? 

We  are  ceding  more  and  more  power 
to  our  Government.  So  far,  this  power  is 
being  used  negatively,  intervening  and 
interfering  in  the  private  sector,  but  not 
taking  an  active  role.  Obviously,  we  are 
afraid  to  unleash  Government  power  in 
that  way — and  we  should  be. 

But  history  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
what  will  happen  if  we  continue  to  relin- 
quish power  to  a  central  government. 
Its  appetite  for  more  power  will  only 
grow— its  musclebound  paralysis  will 
only  frustrate  the  people  and  the  (Gov- 
ernment itself  all  the  more — feeding  it 
more  power  and  eventually  the  dam  will 
break  and  this  reservoir  of  power  will 
sweep  away  our  liberties. 

If,  by  asking  Government  to  do  things 
it  really  cannot  do,  we  are  slipping  back- 
ward from  our  national  goals,  then  why 
do  we  persist  in  turning  to  Government? 
At  bottom,  I  think,  it  is  because  people 
do  not  see  their  welfare  protected  any- 
where else.  The  Government  may  be  a 


bungler — and  the  people  may  see  it — but 
in  seeking  their  own  security,  they  see  no 
one  else  who  protects  them. 

To  most  of  us,  security  means  income. 
If  we  have  a  paycheck,  we  have  some 
security.  Our  Grovemment  does  protect 
income.  Americans  may  work  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  they  live  in  the  house  of 
Government. 

For  the  indigent,  Government  provide.^ 
welfare.  For  those  threatened  by  labor- 
saving  technology,  it  tolerates  ""feather- 
bedding."  For  those  employed  in  failing 
corporations,  it  has  soft  loans  and  the 
Government  contracts  to  keep  the  cor- 
poration floating.  And  at  the  end  of  the 
spectrum,  we  have  the  prospect  of  the 
Government  as  employer  of  last  resort. 

For  the  individual,  whose  economic 
security  is  his  first  responsibility,  the 
Government  consciously  or  subcon- 
sciously is  his  friend.  The  corporate  sec- 
tor will  cast  him  aside  if  he  has  no  pro- 
ductive mission  to  fulfull.  And  if  he  has 
no  capital  to  earn  him  an  income  when 
his  labor  is  not  needed,  he  can  only  face 
the  stark  terror  of  economic  insecurity. 

Our  citizens  have  no  direct  stake  in 
our  free  enterprise  system.  They  only 
have  a  stake  in  a  job  working  for  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Capitalism  is 
without  a  meaning  constituency  in  our 
democracy. 

Consider  these  figures : 

Approximately  1  percent  of  Americans 
own  25  percent  of  America's  wealth— 
5  percent  own  half  its  wealth.  And  that 
distribution  has  not  changed  appreciably 
during  this  century. 

Little  wonder  that  most  people  do  not 
see  their  welfare  in  the  free  enterprise 
system — much  less  understand  how  they 
benefit  from  its  natural  efficiency.  They 
barely  care  about  the  economy  at  all. 
They  care  about  their  Jobs,  their  income, 
their  economic  security — and  that  is  per- 
fectly natural. 

So  how  can  people  learn  that  free 
choice  is  generic  to  the  market  system? 
How  do  they  learn  that  this  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  larger  goals — individual 
freedom  and  economic  well-being? 

Even  though  we  are  still  pursuing  our 
historic  goals  as  a  nation — our  legitimate 
and  laudable  goals — and  even  though  we 
are  pursuing  them  as  vigorously  as  ever, 
both  for  ourselves  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
world — we  are  doing  so  more  and  more  by 
experimenting  with  socialism.  This  is 
self-delusion.  Under  an  all-powerful  cen- 
tral government,  we  will  wind  up  with 
neither  individual  freedom  nor  economic 
well-being. 

But  if  we  are  to  turn  back  from  the 
road  to  socialism,  we  are  going  to  have 
to  build  a  constituency  for  capitalism.  It 
has  little  constituency  today. 

We  must  broaden  the  ownership  of 
capital.  When  people  own  "a  piece  of  the 
rock"'  and  begin  to  receive  dividends, 
their  interest  in  the  health  of  the  private 
sector  will  grow  dramatically. 

I  am  talking  about  the  ownership  of 
the  new  capital  that  must  be  created  in 
the  future  to  meet  our  needs — not  the 
confiscation  of  existing  wealth. 

And  I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  own- 
ership of  capital  wealth  use  the  Govern- 
ment system  for  distributing  income — 
that  is,  transfer  payments — but  rather 
use  the  corporate  and  capitalist  system. 


without  the  participation  of  Govern- 
ment Obviously,  Government  can  and 
should  act  as  the  check  on  abuse  and 
arbiter  of  justice  in  the  undertaking. 

The  fatal  flaw  of  socialism — in  trying 
to  share  wealth  more  widely — is  that  it 
centralizes  power  in  the  Government 
without  creating  the  checks  and  balances 
that  impede  (jovemment's  tendency  to- 
ward oppression. 

We  need  to  find  a  way,  or  many  ways, 
for  our  citizens  to  participate  in  the 
free  enterprise  system — to  see  it  work- 
ing for  them — to  see  the  market  econ- 
omy working  for  their  freedom. 

How  can  this  be  accomplished?  I  think 
some  of  the  tools  are  in  our  hands  now. 
but  I  do  not  doubt  that  others  remain  to 
be  acquired,  remain  even  to  be  invented. 

We  have  a  variety  of  profit-sharing 
plans.  We  have  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plans  and  other  theories  by  Louis 
Kelso. 

But  I  think  most  importantly,  we  have 
the  corporation  itself  The  corporate 
structure  can  be  molded  to  the  purposes 
of  broader  capital  ownership  and  great- 
er economic  vigor,  both  at  once.  The 
corporation,  after  all.  is  a  readymade 
tool  for  broad  ownership. 

In  Alaska,  the  corporation  has  already 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  In  settling 
the  aboriginal  claims  of  the  Alaska  Na- 
tives in  1971,  we  took  a  novel  approach. 
We  ceded  land  to  the  Natives  not  in  a 
reservation  status,  but  rather  in  fee  as 
an  economic  base — and,  at  the  same 
time,  we  formed  a  dozen  private,  profit - 
oriented,  regional  Native  corporations, 
giving  the  Alaska  Natives  the  tool  they 
needed  in  a  modem  economy  to  truly 
shape  their  owti  destiny. 

In  addition,  there  is  now  an  effort  to 
start  a  general  stock  ownership  corpora- 
tion, which  would  be  owned  essentially 
by  all  Alaskans  This  was  made  possible 
by  a  tax  amendment  I  authored  last  year 
removing  the  corporate  income  tax  as 
an  incentive  to  broaden  capital  owner- 
ship. The  corporation  would  be  char- 
tered by  the  State  legislature,  but  would 
be  a  private  enterprise  at  arm's  length 
from  government  that  would  invest  in 
Alaska.  This  is  a  first  effort.  But  it  is  a 
step  toward  making  everyone  truly  tind 
visibly  the  beneficiary  of  the  economic 
system  that  has  delivered  the  world's 
highest  living  standard — complete  with 
the  personal  and  political  freedoms  we 
cherish. 

Some  may  say  this  is  not  sufficient  so- 
lution nor  immediate  enough  to  halt  this 
year's  inflation  or  unemployTnent  I 
know  of  no  quick  fix  to  a  problem  two 
generations  in  the  making.  We  will  be 
lucky  to  correct  our  structural  flaw  in  a 
decade.  In  addition  to  my  suggestion  to 
create  a  constituency  for  capitalism, 
what  we  can  do  today  is  flght,  and  to- 
morrow fight  again,  to  move  the  govern- 
ment roadblocks  out  of  the  way  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  so  as  to  let  business  do 
what  it  does  best — produce. 

For  me,  the  reason  for  this  paper  and 
I  hope  the  reason  for  its  reception 
whether  by  Democrat,  Republican,  lib- 
eral, moderate  or  conservative  is — free- 
dom. 

I  am  not  pessimistic  about  our  future. 
If  we  can  unleash  our  creative  genius. 
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nothing  can  stop  our  greater  maturity    ing  and  coming  to  grips  with  our  uni- 
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SUM  as  it  was  proposed  in  the  November 
9.  1980.  Record. 
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find — and  after  the  attack  they  could  de-      the  group's  members  Is  an  IBM  physicist  and     levels,  the  SUM  proposal  was  treeted  from 
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nothing  can  stop  our  greater  maturity 
and  its  concomitant  reward.  The  fact 
that  we  struggle  and  flail  around  in 
solving  our  problem  is  a  sign  of  true 
health.  Only  through  conflict  can  we 
change,  and  only  through  change  can 
we  improve. 

It  is  from  our  present  cauldron  of  con- 
flict that  our  great  Nation,  and  for  that 
matter  all  people,  can  and  will  im- 
prove.» 

MARYLAND'S  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 
OP  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
mark  the  beginning  of  Small  Business 
Week,  I  wish  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  distinguished  citizen  of  the 
State  of  Maryland — John  R.  Laughlin, 
president  and  cofounder  of  the  Digital 
Systems  Corp.  Recently,  he  has  been  se- 
lected by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion as  Maryland's  "Small  Businessman 
of  the  Year  "  That  is  a  high  honor,  and 
I  am  doubly  proud  to  note  that  Mr. 
Laughlin  is  from  my  home  county  of 
Frederick. 

FYom  its  earliest  days.  Mar>'land  has 
teen  associated  with  advanced  technol- 
ogy. It  is,  therefore,  fitting  that  the  SBA 
has  recognized  a  man  whose  business 
centers  around  that  centerpiece  of  the 
technological  repertory — the  computer 
Just  as  the  steam  engine  brought  on  the 
industrial  revolution,  and  airplanes  and 
telecommunications  reduced  the  world 
to  a  neighborhood  in  my  own  Ufetime. 
so  now  computers  and  information  proc- 
essing systems  portend  a  third  technolog- 
ical revolution  that  will  likely  surpass  all 
earlier  ones  in  sweep  and  consequence. 
John  Laughlin's  company  is  in  the  van- 
guard of  this  revolution,  and  his  Galaxy 
5  microcomputer,  which  he  and  his 
brother  launched  5  years  ago.  is  a  recog- 
nized triumph  in  the  great  tradition  of 
American  invention. 

I  will  not  get  into  the  nuts  and  bolts 
of  Mr.  Laughlin's  enterprise — as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  doubt  if  there  are  many  nuts 
and  bolts  in  the  computer.  But  I  think 
his  success  at  a  time  of  economic  diffi- 
culty is  a  great  tribute  to  his  foresight 
as  an  inventor  and  businessman. 

In  1968  over  300  high-technology  firms 
were  started:  In  1978  none  was.  So  it  is 
plain  that  Mr.  Laughlin  was  swimming 
against  an  ebbing  tide  when  he  started 
the  Digital  Systems  Corp.  in  1975.  He 
had  a  good  idea,  and  he  stuck  with  it. 
Digital  Systems  has  provided  the  State 
with  over  100  jobs  and  outstand- 
ing service,  and  promises  more  of  the 
same  in  the  future.  The  history  of  this 
company  should  be  an  inspiration  to  all 
prospective  small  entrepreneurs.  John 
Laughlin  proves  that  you  do  not  have  to 
be  an  employee  of  a  huge  multinational 
corporation  or  a  researcher  at  one  of  our 
major  universities  to  participate  in  the 
tremendous  technological  adventure  that 
is  underway  in  the  world  today. 

Throughout  our  history,  this  Nation 
has  achieved  greatness  again  and  again 
because  of  the  genius  of  men  and  women 
like  John  Laughlin.  who  successfully 
combine  science  and  the  marketplace. 
Even  with  the  wonders  of  modem  science 
at  our  disposal,  the  challenge  of  explor- 


ing and  coming  to  grips  with  our  uni- 
verse is  just  as  great  to  us  as  was  the 
challenge  of  creating  a  new  world  in  the 
wilderness  to  the  men  and  women  who 
arrived  on  Maryland's  shores  three  and 
a  half  centuries  ago  in  those  two  small 
ships,  the  Ark  and  the  Dove.  I  am  proud 
to  hail  John  Laughlin  as  a  distinguished 
contemporary  explorer,  as  we  honor  him 
as  Maryland's  Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year.* 


THE  MX  MISSILE 

•  Mr.  HATPIELD.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  week  we  have  been  beleaguered 
recipients  of  the  30th  major  change  in 
the  design  for  basing  the  MX  missile 
in  a  shall  game  concept  in  the  South- 
western United  States.  The  latest  linear 
design — now  known  as  the  dragstrip — 
replaces  the  ill-fated  racetrack  scheme. 
I  am  quite  certain  that  we  will  receive 
the  same  solid  assurance  from  the  Air 
Force  that  this — like  the  racetrack — 
will  be  the  "final"  solution  to  the  problem 
of  Minuteman  vulnerability.  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  new  design  will 
do  absolutely  nothing  to  mitigate  the 
snowballing  political  and  environmental 
opposition  to  the  MX  system,  reduce  the 
ultimate  cost  of  this  $50  to  $75  billion 
project,  lessen  the  window-of-vulner- 
ability  period  during  which  the  U.S. 
ICBM  system  will  move  toward  a  highly 
dangerous  launch-on-warning  strategic 
stance,  or  improve  the  likelihood  that 
Soviet  technological  advances  will  not 
render  the  entire  system  v\Unerable  be- 
fore it  is  fully  deployed. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  these  nearly  in- 
tractable problems,  the  Department  of 
Defense  stubbornly  continues  a  con- 
certed campaign  to  dLscredit  an  alterna- 
tive basing  system,  the  shallow  under- 
water mobile  <SUM>  concept,  which 
appears  to  respond  to  all  these  concerns 
far  more  cheaply,  effectively,  and  intelli- 
gently than  any  multiple  protective 
shelter  (MPS)  concept. 

The  mot  recent  effort  of  high  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  to  un- 
fairly discredit  the  SUM  system  lies  in 
their  official  testimony  before  a  congres- 
sional committee  that  the  SUM  system 
could  be  destroyed  by  huge  tidal  waves 
caused  by  a  Soviet  nuclear  barrage 
bombing  of  the  one-quarter  million 
square  miles  of  U.S.  coastal  waters,  where 
SUM  is  to  be  deployed. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
the  time  they  were  telling  congressional 
committees  that  the  SUM  system  would 
be  vulnerable  to  the  'Van  Dorn  effect, 
they  were  using  as  reference  copies  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  November 
9,  1979,  in  which  the  SUM  system  is  de- 
scribed in  full.  In  that  description,  I 
made  amply  plain  that  SUM  would  be 
deployed  off  the  continental  shelf  in 
waters  deeper  than  400  feet.  In  that  same 
Record,  it  was  made  plain  by  Drs.  Drell 
and  Garwin,  designers  of  the  SUM  con- 
cept, that  the  Van  Dorn  effect  had  been 
fully  anticipated  and  that  the  proposed 
deployment  method  was  designed  to 
completely  vitiate  the  dangers  of  such 
nuclear  tidal  waves.  Department  of  De- 
fense officials  privately  agreed  then  that 
the  Van  Dorn  effect  was  not  a  threat  to 


SUM  as  it  was  proposed  in  the  November 
9,  1980,  Record. 

My  colleagues  might  understand  my 
sense  of  frustration  when,  5  months 
later,  it  was  reported  that  these  same 
officiaJs  were  testifying  before  Congress 
that  SUM  could  be  destroyed  by  the  Van 
Dorn  waves.  Absolutely  no  mention  was 
reportedly  made  of  the  proposed  deploy- 
ment scheme  or  of  the  body  of  scientific 
thought  that  totally  refused  the  claims 
that  these  officials  were  making.  This  is 
a  sad,  but  growingly  typical,  example  of 
how  a  technically  proficient,  fiscally 
sound  and  strategically  stabilizing  alter- 
native to  the  MX  is  not  being  given  a 
fair  hearing  because  of  interdepart- 
mental rivalries,  and  a  growing  fear  that 
SUM  might  well  be  seen  as  a  viable  re- 
placement for  the  inherent  flaws  in 
MPS  basing. 

I  might  add  for  the  record  that  this 
testimony  was  followed  by  a  Department 
of  Defense  study  on  SUM  which  rested 
on  a  substantial  lack  of  technical  infor- 
mation, and  which  drew  conclusions 
against  SUM  from  this  insufficient  data 
that  were  often  highly  exaggerated  and, 
in  some  cases,  probably  false. 

I  ask  that  a  recent  article  on  the  un- 
successful effort  to  discredit  SUM  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  request 
that  a  detailed  response  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Drell  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
study  of  SUM  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Attack  of  the  Atomic  Tidal  Wave:  Sighted 
S.U.M.,  Sank  Same 
(By  BUI  Keller) 

Oa  March  25.  the  Defense  Department 
dramatically  disclosed  in  public  one  of  the 
ghastly  secrets  of  modern  nuclear  strategy 
Testifying  before  a  House  subcommittee. 
Pentagon  officials  revealed  that  an  enemy 
could  barrage  our  coastal  waters  with 
nuclear  warheads  timed  to  explode  under 
the  ocean,  creating  an  Immense  tidal  wave 
("I  can't  tell  you  how  big."  a  Pentagon  PR 
man  later  confided  In  a  hushed  voice,  "but 
it  starts  out  at  a  height  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Empire  State  Building.")  This  great 
breaker,  called  the  "van  Dom  effect"  (after 
the  Defense  Department  scientist  who  dis- 
covered Its  ptotentlal),  would  destroy  all 
vessels  In  Its  path  and,  incidentally,  smash 
coastal  cities  into  so  much  driftwood. 

It  was  an  uncharacteristic  performance 
for  the  Pentagon,  not  an  organization 
famous  for  Its  dedication  to  the  public's 
right  to  know  the  latest  military  secrete.  In 
fact,  the  van  Dorn  effect  was  precisely  the 
sort  of  secret  you  might  expect  the  generals 
to  want  to  keep,  on  the  off  chance  the  Soviets 
hadn't  heard  of  it.  But.  as  the  hearings  wore 
on.  It  became  clear  that  our  top  defense 
planners  had  come  to  believe  they  had  little 
choice  but  to  reveal  the  secret  In  all  Its  ter- 
rifying detcUls.  It  was  the  only  sure  way  to 
eliminate  what  they  perceived  as  a  threat  to 
America's  two  most  expensive  nuclear 
weapons — the  Trident  submsu-lne  and  the 
land-based  MX  missile.  The  threat  was  a 
new  weapon,  superior  In  many  ways  to  any- 
thing the  Pentagon  was  building;  It  was 
cheaper,  more  effective,  and  Invulnerable. 
This  was  no  time  to  worry  about  the  Rus- 
sians— Congress  was  talking  about  building 
small  submarines. 

SUB  FOR  A  HERO 

The  threat  had  been  present  for  decades, 
ever  since  we  began  putting  our  nuclear 
missiles  to  sea  In  subs.  Lying  In  wait  under 
the  seas,  the  submarines  could  survive  any 
nuclear  exchange — for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
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And — and  after  the  attack  they  could  de- 
liver their  warheads  to  any  point  m  the 
U.S.S.R. 

The  logic  of  the  mlssUe-carrylng  subs  had 
always  seemed  to  lend  itself  to  a  philosophy 
of  "small  is  beautiful,"  at  least  to  a  minority 
In  the  defense  establishment.  They  would 
trot  out  arguments  like  Lanchester's  Law. 
which  holds  that  if  you  have  twice  as  many 
weapons,  they  need  only  to  be  one  fourth 
as  effective.  Since  the  virtue  of  subs  was 
that  they  were  hard  to  track  down,  it  fol- 
lowed that  many  small  subs  would  be  pref- 
erable to  a  few  large  ones.  The  fact  that 
small  submarines  are  easier  to  hide  (they 
present  smaller  profiles  to  enemy  sonar) 
seemed  to  strengthen  the  case.  To  military 
laymen— and  I  am  certainly  one — the  idea 
has  an  obvious  simplicity  and  appeal  that  is 
almost  Irresistible. 

But  It  was  not  an  idea  that  ever  held 
much  sway  with  Admiral  Hyman  Rickover. 
Rlckover  wanted  submarines  that  could 
range  the  world,  fast  and  deep,  staying  sub- 
merged for  long  periods  without  the  need  to 
refuel.  That  meant  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. And  once  you've  decided  to  build 
your  ship  around  a  nuclear  power  plant. 
Rickover  argued  to  a  receptive  Congress,  you 
might  as  well  go  for  economies  of  scale  and 
load  the  thing  to  the  gunwales.  Under  Rick- 
over's  guiding  hand,  each  generation  of  subs 
pot  blBper.  fancier,  and  fewer:  the  contracts 
to  build  them  got  less  competitive  and  more 
expensive.  First  came  Nautilus,  then  Polaris 
and  Poseidon,  and  finally  the  masterpiece  of 
the  Rickover  mentality,  a  self-contained,  24- 
mlssile.  240-warhead  submersible  fortress  the 
.size  of  the  Washington  monument  called  the 
Trident.  In  the  early  seventies,  the  decision 
was  made:  where  there  were  41  missile-carry- 
ing submarines  in  service,  America's  nuclear 
deterrent  would  be  packed  into  a  dozen  of 
these  $1  65-blllion  monsters. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Navy  was  committing 
Itself  to  the  TTldent,  in  defiance  of  Lan- 
chester's Law.  the  Air  Force  was  running  into 
problems  with  its  leg  of  the  nuclear  "triad." 
the  land-based  iCBMs.  (The  Bhird  leg  of  the 
triad  consists  of  long-range  bombers,  mostly 
B-52S.)  Soviet  missiles  were  getting  accurate 
enough  to  "theoretically"  destroy  the  silos 
containing  our  Minuteman  missiles.  The  Air 
Force  requested  a  bigger  missile  with  more 
warheads,  known  as  the  MX.  so  that  whatever 
survived  a  Soviet  attack  could  deliver  a  more 
crushing  counterpunch. 

There  were,  of  course,  those  who  questioned 
this  widely  publicized  concept  of  "Minute- 
man  vulnerability."  To  over-simplify,  they 
pointed  out  (a)  that  what  t(he  Soviets  can  hit 
In  theory,  they've  never  had  to  hit  in  prac- 
tice and  probably  couldn't,  and  (bi  they 
could  not  afford  the  risk  that  we'd  empty  our 
silos  as  soon  as  the  attacking  missiles  ap- 
peared on  our  radar  screens,  a  maneuver 
called  "launch  on  warning"  or  "launch  or 
lose."  Surprisingly,  many  military  supporters 
of  the  MX.  including  several  whom  I  have 
Interviewed,  agree  with  this  critique:  no  real 
military  need  for  the  MX,  except  to  bolster 
America's  sagging  confidence.  Back  in  1975. 
Senator  John  Culver,  then  a  newcomer  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  listened  to 
this  argument  about  "psychological  Insur- 
ance" and  suggested  the  Pentagon  could 
save  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  money  by  just  hiring 
a  good  PR  man.  Everyone  chuckled,  and  then 
Congress  gave  the  Pentagon  what  it  wanted. 
Coneress  was  so  Impressed  with  the  Russian 
threat.  In  fact,  that  It  decreed  the  new  mis- 
siles would  somehow  have  to  be  made  in- 
vulnerable. The  Pentagon's  Job  was  to  figure 
out  how. 

SCREEN     DOORS 

By  1978.  this  Issue  of  ICBM  Invulnerabilitv 
was  the  hottest  subject  in  t«ie  field  of  weap- 
ons research,  and  It  was  chosen  as  the  topic 
for  a  three-week  summer  study  session  of 
about  40  academic  scientists  and  Pentagon 
advisers  known  as  the  Jason  Oroup.  Among 


the  group's  members  is  an  IBM  physicist  and 
Harvard  professor  named  Richard  Garwin. 
Garwin  is  regarded  as  a  little  quirky  by  the 
military  establishment.  He  once  proposed  a 
cheap  defense  system  for  missile  sites  which 
Involved  simply  blowing  up  trenches  full  of 
ball  bearings  and  scrap  metal  In  the  face  of 
onrushlng  enemy  missiles,  sort  of  a  Popular 
Mechanics  Antl-Balllstlc  Missile.  (The  Idea 
did  not  strike  Che  Pentagon  as  .  .  .  well,  suf- 
ficiently military.)  But  Oarwln  is  an  acknowl- 
edged genius  in  the  field  of  weapons  systems, 
and  the  Pentagon  is  willing  to  pay  for  bis 
ideas,  maintain  his  access  to  classified  mate- 
rial, and  tolerate  his  creative  eccentricities 
The  more  Garwin  and  his  think-tank  col- 
leagues thought  about  the  alternatives  to 
the  Minuteman.  the  more  one  alternative 
began  to  look  extremely  attractive.  It  was 
the  alternative  that  Rickover  had  vetoed — 
the  sm£ill  submarine.  At  the  end  of  the 
session,  the  Jason  Group  sent  the  Pentagon 
a  secret  paper  on  what  they  called  the 
"water-based  MX  "  The  proposal  looked  so 
promising  that  they  chose  to  spend  the 
next  summer's  session  refining  it. 

The  idea  was  simple:  take  a  fieet  of  little, 
dlesel -powered,  no-frills  submarines — say  100 
of  them.  Strap  to  either  side  a  tube  contain- 
ing a  missile.  'When  the  tube  Is  released,  it 
bobs  to  the  surface  and  fires,  and  the  missile 
is  steered  to  Its  target  by  a  combination  of 
satellite  and  on-shore  guidance  systems.  The 
missile  would  have  all  the  accuracy  and  fire- 
power of  the  MX — It  could.  In  fact,  be  the 
same  missile — with  an  added  virtue  that  no 
land-based  system  could  hc^e  to  achieve: 
the  ability  to  hide  in  the  quarter-of-a- 
milllon  miles  of  water  close  to  our  shores. 

The  Jason  Group  picked  out  a  small  Ger- 
man submarine  that  could  be  modified  for 
their  purposes.  About  160  feet  long,  weighing 
450  tons,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  15,  each 
vessel  is  one-fortieth  the  size  of  a  Trident. 
and  would  cost  around  $30  million  to  build. 
The  group  then  developed  (on  paper)  the 
communications  and  guidance  systems  It 
would  need.  They  christened  their  baby  SUM 
(for  Shallow  Underwater  Mobile)  and  sent 
their  study  to  the  Pentagon,  along  with 
Garwins  arguments  that  SUM  would  be  far 
cheaper,  would  have  greater  strategic  value, 
and  would  create  none  of  the  environmental 
problems  of  the  alternatives  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Air  Force. 

Those  alternatives  did  present  quite  a 
contrast  to  the  Jason  Group's  thinking. 
Where  SUM  was  simple,  the  Air  Force  had 
proposed,  and  then  discarded,  a  series  of 
grandiose,  complex  schemes  for  making  a 
land-based  MX  missile  a  moving  target 
Eventually  they  settled  on  the  now-famil- 
iar "racetrack"  system,  in  which  each  missile 
is  to  be  tucked  under  the  skirts  of  a  huge 
metal  shield-on-wheels  and  driven  around 
a  15-mlle  oval  of  heavy-duty  road,  pulling 
up  at  a  series  of  23  hardened  concrete  shel- 
ters and  secretly  depositing  the  missile  In 
one.  The  Air  Force  plans  200  missiles,  chug- 
ging around  100  racetracks,  connected  by 
10,000  miles  of  road,  and  occupying,  by  con- 
servative estimate,  about  8.000  square  miles 
of  land  In  the  desert  valleys  of  the  American 
Southwest.  As  for  cost,  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mates a  tidy  $37  billion. 

The  Jason  Oroup  wasn't  convinced.  Rich- 
ard Oarwln  felt  it  wsis  an  "open  question" 
whether  the  SUM  system  was  superior  to  the 
Navy's  Trident — open,  because  It  had  never 
been  thoroughly  studied.  But  he  had  little 
doubt  that  SUM  stood  up  as  an  alternative  to 
the  racetrack  MX.  In  fact,  he  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  roughly  half  as  much  to  have 
100  little  subs  as  to  have  200  racetracks.  And 
the  subs  (with  two  missiles  each)  could  be 
deployed  two  to  three  years  sooner. 

The  Air  Force,  which  wtis  making  loud 
public  noises  about  analyzing  every  possible 
alternative  for  the  MX.  had  to  give  the  Jason 
Group's  plan  some  consideration.  But  not 
much.  According  to  an  Air  Force  official  who 
was  privy  to  ICBM  planning  at  the  highest 


levels,  the  SUM  pror>o8al  was  treated  from 
the  start  as  a  nuisance.  The  Air  Force  wasn't 
about  to  hand  over  its  prestigious  leg  of  the 
sacred  triad  to  the  Navy:  nor  was  it  about  to 
embark  on  a  submarine  program  of  Its  own. 
The  official  characterizes  the  Air  Force's  basic 
analysis  like  this:  "Put  some  of  our  missiles 
'inderwater?  You've  got  to  be  out  of  your 
mind." 

In  the  Navy,  StJM  fared  still  worse.  If  that 
was  possible.  To  an  even  greater  extent  than 
the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  had  already  set  Its 
course  In  nuclear  warfare — the  Trident  (  "Ad- 
miral Rickover  told  me  In  the  19608  that  the 
Navy  would  never  again  build  a  non-nuclear- 
powered  submarine,"  Oarwln  recalls  )  So 
among  the  admirals  the  little  sub  sank  as  if 
it  had  screen  doors.  With  the  Trident  eating 
up  a  huge  share  of  the  Navy  budget,  nobody 
was  going  to  propose  another  strategic  sub- 
marine. And  then  there  was  a  more  disturb- 
ing, unspoken  thought:  if  SUM  worked,  if  the 
MX  missile  really  could  be  launched  effec- 
tively from  cheap,  undetectable  vessels  lurk- 
ing Just  off  U.S.  coasts,  then  who  needed  the 
mammoth,  globe-girdling  Trident?  Trou- 
bling, Indeed,  for  while  by  1979  there  were 
plenty  of  Navy  officers  who  now  wished  the 
Trident  program  had  never  been  started, 
none  was  ready  to  endorse  an  alternative  that 
might  sink  the  program  In  midstream. 

"Oh.  there  were  studies."  said  a  former  de- 
fense official,  now  a  consultant,  who  was  In- 
volved In  the  Pentagon's  handling  of  the  Is- 
sue. "And  every  one  was  b — s —  Listen.  I've 
never  had  a  contract  yet  to  study  something 
where  I  didn't  know  what  the  outcome  was 
supposed  to  be"  As  Oarwln  put  in,  more 
drily.  In  a  recent  paper,  "organizations  which 
derive  most  of  their  funds  in  contracts  from 
the  United  States  Air  Force  or  United  States 
Navy  are  reluctant  to  Imperil  their  future  by 
accepting  modest  study  contracts  whose  suc- 
cess may  expose  to  criticism  or  termination 
large  programs  important  to  their  chief  spon- 
sors." 

comparison     SHOPPING 

So  it  was  that  the  small  submarine  came 
to  be  viewed  as  a  threat  by  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Pentagon  At  first,  however. 
it  didn't  seem  like  much  to  worry  over 
About  the  only  thing  It  had  going  for  It  were 
the  tireless  lobbying  efforts  of  Oarwln.  and 
the  disturbing  fact  that  it  can  apparently  do 
everything  the  MX  and  Trident  can  do. 
more  effectively,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  question  of  mis- 
sile range.  The  big  advantage  of  long-range 
nuclear  subs  Is  their  ability  to  maneuver 
close  to  their  targets.  But  the  same  improve- 
ments In  range  and  accuracy  that  allow  the 
Russians  to  threaten  our  silos  have  been  ap- 
plied to  our  own  weapons,  to  the  pwint  where 
the  newest  family  of  Trident  missiles  will  be 
capable  of  hitting  Moscow  from  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  "If  the  missile  gets  longer  and 
longer  In  range,  the  submarine  doesn't  need 
much  range  at  all.  does  It?"  says  Michael  Mc- 
Oulre.  a  British  expert  In  maritime  and  stra- 
tegic studies  (and  a  small  sub  adv(3cate) . 
now  at  the  Brookings  Institution 

Then  there's  Lanchester's  law  Ever  since 
America  plunged  into  the  nuclear  sub  busi- 
ness, Russia  has  Invested  a  huge  amount  of 
baisc  research  on  ways  of  tracking  down  and 
destroying  our  subs.  Most  likely,  they  haven't 
found  a  way  to  catch  a  Trident  yet — at  least 
that's  what  the  experts  say— but  It  stands  to 
reason  that  we  are  making  the  game  a  whole 
lot  easier  for  them  by  having  all  our  under- 
water nuclear  eggs  in  twelve  Trident  baskets. 
When  you  realize  that  the  Tridents  are  easier 
to  spot  and  easier  to  track  than  the  Poseidon 
and  Polaris  subs  we  have  used  until  now.  If« 
not  hard  to  understand  the  urgency  of  the 
Pentagon's  desire  to  protect  the  other  leg  of 
the  nuclear  triad,  the  ICBMs. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Pentagon,  the  Air 
Force's  chosen  ICBM  strategy,  the  '"race- 
track"  MX.  Is  so  awesomely  flawed  that  even 
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diehard  hawks  don't  like  It.  It  is  hard  to  buy  off  the  critics  of  SALT  with  whatever  reporter  George  C.  Wilson  that  the  Defense 
know  where  to  begin  listing  its  problems,  form  of  MX  they  wanted,  weren't  wasting  Nuclear  Agency  "had  conducted  exhaustive 
tint,  rniintinir  itj;  (riirrftnti   ai7-hllllon  nrlce     much  enerev  looklne  for  nractlcal  alterna-     studies    on    underwater    explosions,    studies 
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"Once  you  get  Into  these  small  submarines, 
you  have  to  tell  me  the  Navy's  been  doing 


liable  C*  and  good  guidance.  I  have  seen  no 
analysis  to  suggest  otherwise.  I  welcome  Dr. 


construction.    Major    technical    accomplish- 
ments during  that  sliort  period  Included  solid 
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diehard  hawks  don't  like  It.  It  Is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin  listing  its  problems. 
Not  counting  Its  (current)  $37-billlon  price 
tag,  they  Include: 

Resources:  In  a  region  perennially  short 
of  water,  the  military  wants  to  dig  deep  wells 
and  suck  up  90  billion  gallons  over  the  next 
two  decades — but  the  Pentagon  is  not  sure 
that  much  water  Is  there.  If  it  is,  much  of  it 
will  be  mixed  with  concrete  (twice  the 
amount  poured  Into  Hoover  Dam)  that  is 
also  in  short  supply  The  project  demands 
enough  electricity  for  a  new  city  of  180,000 
people,  and  nobody  yet  knows  where  that  Is 
to  come  from  either. 

Environmentalists  are  worried  about  dam- 
age to  the  8,000  square  miles  of  land  that 
win  be  affected  by  the  project,  ranchers  are 
worried  about  grazing  access,  and  city  fathers 
are  concerned  about  schools  and  sewers  for 
the  14,000  missile  operators  and  their  fam- 
ilies. (These  groups  will  have  ample  oportu- 
nlty  to  press  their  case  In  the  courts — under 
the  nine  major  and  dozens  of  minor  laws  con- 
trolling federal  land  use — along  with  the 
Shoshone  Indians  who  claim  much  of  the 
land  Ets  their  own.)  Still,  none  of  these  con- 
cerns would  Justify  blocking  the  project  If 
we  needed  it — if  it  really  did  remove  the 
threat  of  Russian  nuclear  attack.  But  It 
won't. 

Arms  control :  For  a  project  designed  to 
accommodate  the  SALT  II  treaty  (the  shelter 
lids  pop  open  for  easy  counting  of  missiles) 
the  system  Is  an  arms  controller's  nightmare. 
The  point  of  having  4.600  shelters  Is  that  the 
Soviets  would  exhaust  their  arsenal  in  search 
of  our  missiles.  But  If  SALT  II  falls  through, 
the  Soviets  can  simply  build  many  more  war- 
heads. In  response  to  which  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  toss  up  more  shelters,  and  so  on  In 
a  wild  game  of  nuclear  leapfrog.  It's  a  game 
they  win,  because  they  can  build  warheads 
faster  than  we  can  build  shelters,  and  while 
they  don't  have  to  shoot  their  warheads  at 
the  MX.  we  can't  shoot  our  shelters  at  any- 
thing. 

Vulnerability:  The  whole  fuss  Is  about 
"ICBM  vulnerability."  we're  told.  But  the 
General  Accounting  Office  says  it  Is  "an  un- 
resolved issue"  whether  the  military  can 
really  hide  Its  missiles  in  this  shellgame  ar- 
rangement. A  million  pounds  of  equipment 
moving  around  a  racetrack  gives  off  noise, 
radiation,  and  about  30  other  "signatures  ' 
that  might  make  It  easy  for  the  Russians  to 
pick  the  right  shell.  To  guard  against  such 
detection,  the  Pentagon  may  have  to  cordon 
off  thousands  of  extra  square  miles  under 
tight  security,  which  it  has  promised  never 
to  do. 

In  case  the  Russians  get  good  at  guessing, 
the  system  Is  also  supposed  to  allow  the  mis- 
sile, on  its  transporter,  to  "dash"  from  shelter 
to  shelter  even  after  the  Russians  have 
launched  an  attack.  But  Qarwln  points  out 
that  a  Russian  missile  launched  from  an  off- 
shore submarine  could  hit  the  transporter 
(Which  "dashes"  at  30  m.ph)  before  it  had 
gotten  even  a  quarter  of  the  way  around  the 
racetrack.  This,  coupled  with  the  possibility 
of  future  technology— such  as  the  "real  time" 
surveillance  of  racetracks  by  satellite  during 
a  nuclear  war— leads  Oarwln  to  assert  Hatly 
that  "by  the  time  the  nrst  MX  missile  is  op- 
erational in  a  racetrack  configuration,  the 
racetrack  will  be  regarded  as  more  vulnerable 
than  the  Mlnuteman  silos  are  now." 

THE    HAWKS    SQ17AWK 

Th«««  were  troubling  questions,  all  right 
but  not  too  troubling— because,  as  long  as 
no  one  except  the  Jason  Oroup  was  seriously 
proposing  SUM  as  an  alternative  to  the  land- 
based  MX,  they  might  never  have  to  be  an- 
swered. The  Pentagon  could  count  on  reac- 
tions like  the  one  I  heard  from  a  senator's 
defense  adviser:  "The  racetrack  is  screwy 
It's  unpopular.  It's  expensive.  But  what  else 
is  there?"  And  in  the  fall  of  1979.  most  of 
thft  Sen«t«-8  "dovee. "  resigned  to  the  need  to 


buy  off  the  critics  of  SALT  with  whatever 
form  of  MX  they  wanted,  weren't  wasting 
much  energy  looking  for  practical  alterna- 
tives. 

The  small  sub  did  find  one  advocate,  in 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  Prom  the  Pentagon's 
point  of  view.  Hatfield  was  a  near-ideal 
choice  to  be  SUM  champion.  On  defense  mat- 
ters, most  senators  defer  to  the  "experts"  on 
the  committees  governing  military  affairs. 
Occasionally  a  member  of  these  committees 
might  propose  an  idea  the  Pentagon  doesn't 
like  and  succeed  In  having  It  adopted — but 
such  proposals  stand  little  chance  if  they 
come  from  one  of  the  liberal  members  of  the 
committees,  like  Gary  Hart.  They  have  al- 
most no  chance  if  they  come  from  Mark 
Hatfield,  who  Is  not  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  who  Is  about  as  close  as 
youll  get  in  the  U.S.  Senate  to  a  genuine 
pacifist. 

Still,  Hatfield  was  a  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  through  which  any 
money  for  the  racetrack  would  have  to  pass. 
And  he  was.  as  they  say,  doing  his  home- 
work— collecting  material  from  Garwln,  mas- 
tering tongue-twisters  like  "prompt  hard 
target  kill  capability."  The  first  sign  of  trou- 
ble came  when  Hatfield  made  a  motion  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  to  strike  the 
MX  budget  for  the  year  and  fund  a  full- 
scale  study  of  SUM.  The  motion  failed,  but 
the  vote  was  15  to  9 — too  close  for  comfort, 
even  if  Hatfield's  support  was  "soft"  and  his 
proposal  got  only  1 1  votes  from  the  full  Sen- 
ate when  the  MX  came  up  on  the  floor  last 
November.  (Instead,  the  Senate  passed  an 
amendment  requiring  the  Air  Force  to  keep 
its  MX  options  open,  which  the  Air  Ftorce 
has  Interpreted  as  meaning  only  land-based 
options.) 

But  there  was  more  danger  ahead.  It 
wasn't  senators  like  Hatfield,  or  the  chance 
that  SUM  might  actually  win  a  surprise 
vote.  It  was  senators  like  Paul  Laxalt  of 
Nevada  and  Jake  Gam  of  Utah,  and  repre- 
sentatives like  Utah's  Ounn  McKay — promi- 
nent "hawks"  from  the  Western  states 
where  the  racetrack  complex  was  to  be  built. 
These  men  could  normally  be  counted  on  as 
loyal  supporters  of  Pentagon  plans,  and.  In- 
deed, they  were  firmly  behind  the  MX  mis- 
sile itself.  They  were,  however,  feeling 
pressure  from  their  constituents.  The  resi- 
dents of  Utah  and  Nevada  had  believed  the 
Pentagon  once  before,  when  it  said  there 
was  no  danger  of  radiation  exposure  from 
above-ground  atomic  tests  in  the  area.  They 
were  more  skeptical  this  time,  not  so  ready 
to  accept  a  plan  that  would  block  off  their 
land,  drain  their  water,  and  disrupt  their 
communities.  It  was  disconcerting  to  see 
Gam  lecture  Defense  Secretary  Harold 
Brown  aljout  the  erosion  of  popular  support 
for  the  racetrack,  or  to  see  Laxalt  and  Oam 
pledge,  in  a  Joint  statement,  "We  are  more 
determined  than  ever  to  find  an  alternative 
to  the  racetrack  basing  mode.  .  .  ." 

STTM    MEETS   mwlN   ALLEN 

And  so  the  Pentagon,  taking  no  chances, 
decided  to  act  swiftly  against  the  small  sub 
threat.  Quietly  at  first,  in  closed-door  brief- 
ings, defense  officials  began  telling  the  ap- 
propriate committees  about  the  van  Dorn 
effect.  Later,  when  McKay,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  military  construc- 
tion subcommittee,  decided  a  hearing  was 
necessary  to  air  the  alternatives  to  the  race- 
track, the  Pentagon  decided  to  go  public. 
William  Perry,  the  Pentagon's  undersecre- 
tary for  research,  and  Seymour  L.  Zeiberg, 
deputy  undersecretary  for  strategic  systems, 
went  before  the  McKay  committee  and  testi- 
fied. In  graphic  detail,  how  nuclear  explo- 
sions in  shallow  water  would  ricochet  off 
the  ocean  floor,  creating  the  vast  wave  that 
would  demolish  any  small  vessel.  "It  would 
simply  turn  over  a  submarine  and  destroy 
It. "  said  Perry.  During  a  break  In  the  hear- 
ings,  Zeiberg  confided  to   Washington  Post 


reporter  George  C.  Wilson  that  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency  "had  conducted  exhaustive 
studies  on  underwater  explosions,  studies 
that  the  advocates  of  the  coastal  submarine 
did  not  know  about."  Wilson  dutifully  re- 
ported this  Information  to  his  readers  the 
next  day,  in  an  article  headlined  "Pentagon 
Gives  a  Picture  of  Tidal  Assault  on  Suljs." 
Later,  for  some  lawmakers,  there  was  a  film 
Illustrating  the  tidal  wave's  effects  with  the 
scale  models  used  to  depict  similar  calami- 
ties in  disaster  movies.  As  a  finishing  touch, 
the  Defense  Department  hinted  at  an  uncir- 
culated report  on  SUM  that  had  raised  ques- 
tions about  its  durability  and  cost. 

When  I  talked  with  congressmen  and  their 
staffs  after  the  tidal  wave  story  had  hit  the 
papers,  it  was  clear  that  the  military's  gam- 
ble had  worked.  One  senator's  aide,  who  had 
previously  been  Interested  In  the  small  sub- 
marines, shook  his  head  and  muttered,  "It's 
sort  of  Buck  Rogers,  but  that  damn  van 
Dorn  effect  has  got  to  be  reckoned  with." 
Over  at  the  Pentagon,  officials  seemed  as 
proud  of  their  little  revelation  as  if  they 
had  Just  bagged  a  brace  of  Soviet  ICBMs. 

There  was  Just  one  potential  cloud  on  the 
military  horizon,  which  is  that  Garwln  and 
his  allies  had  answers  to  the  doubts  the 
Pentagon  was  now  raising.  The  van  Dorn 
effect?  They  had  reckoned  with  that  one 
last  summer,  when  It  was  still  a  secret.  They 
had.  in  fact,  read  the  secret  studies  that 
Zeiberg  revealed  to  the  Post.  And  their  ans- 
wer had  been  simple:  The  van  Dorn  effect 
only  applies  to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  con- 
tinental shelf.  Off  the  East  Coast,  this  under- 
Up  of  the  North  American  continent  Juts 
out  an  average  of  50  miles,  and  in  some 
places  up  to  200  miles.  Off  the  West  Coast, 
where  coastal  mountains  plunge  deep  Into 
the  sea,  there  is  hardly  any  shelf  at  all.  All 
that  the  small  submarine  needs  to  do  to 
avoid  Russian-made  tidal  waves  is  slip  out 
beyond  the  continental  shelf,  where  even  If 
the  Russians  decided  to  sink  their  arsenal 
Into  American  waters,  they  could  not  hope  to 
destroy  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  sub- 
marines. And  even  If  you  assumed  that  the 
subs  were  "vulnerable"  during  the  time  they 
crossed  the  shelf  going  to  and  from  port,  they 
could  still  spend  enough  time  at  sea  on  their 
two-week  tours  of  duty  to  more  than  match 
the  land-based  MX  in  terms  of  Invulnerabil- 
ity. "In  every  technical  and  military  respect." 
declares  Kostas  Tslpas,  an  MIT  physicist  and 
Jason  Group  member,  "the  van  Dorn  effect 
is  Irrelevant  to  the  small  submarines." 

As  for  the  uncirculated  study  which  pur- 
ported to  show  that  an  effective  SUM  would 
cost  as  much  as  the  racetrack — Garwln  had 
answers  for  that  one  too.  For  example,  the 
study  assumes  that  the  bases  for  SUM  will 
cost  as  much  as  bases  for  the  nuclear  Tri- 
dent, despite  the  fact  that  small  dlesel  subs 
do  not  need  the  Trident's  deep-draft  locks 
or  the  elaborate  facilities  to  refit  its  nuclear 
power  plants.  The  complex  maintenance  re- 
quired by  the  Trident  is  the  major  reason 
why  an  estimated  50  percent  of  all  Tridents 
will  be  out  of  commission  at  any  given  time 
(which  means,  remember,  only  six  Tridents 
at  sea) — yet  the  Pentagon  applied  the  50- 
percent  figure  to  SUM'S  conventional  subs, 
which  can  be  expected  to  stay  at  sea  for  a 
far  higher  proportion  of  their  time. 

The  Air  Force  knows  these  things.  Perry 
and  Zeiberg.  the  Pentagon  officials  who  made 
the  March  25  attack  on  SUM,  know  them 
too.  Defense  officials  concede,  for  example — 
if  pressed— that  the  van  Dorn  effect  only 
really  applies  to  the  continental  shelf.  But 
they  are  making  no  great  efforts  to  correct 
Perry's  testimony. 

And  the  van  Dorn  effect  Is  still  the  first 
thing  they  throw  at  an  Inquiring  reporter, 
or  anyone  else,  who  expresses  some  curiosity 
about  SUM.  If  that  doesn't  work,  of  course, 
they  still  have  other  arguments  in  reserve. 
As  one  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Air  Force 
MX  public  affairs  office  summed  them  up: 
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"Once  you  get  Into  these  small  submarines, 
you  have  to  tell  me  the  Navy's  been  doing 
the  wrong  thing  for  30  years." 

Stanford  Uniyerstty, 

Stanford,  Calif..  April  11,  1980. 
Hon.  John  Seibesling, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Was)^nffton,  D.C. 

Deas  Congressman  Sesserling:  Thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  participate  with  Dr. 
Garwln  In  your  Informal  hearing  of  Thurs- 
day. April  13  on  the  SUM  and  racetrack  bas- 
ing modes  for  the  MX  with  Dr.  Zeiberg,  Gen- 
eral Hecker,  and  other  DOD  officials  and  Air- 
Force  officers.  It  was  a  useful  exchange  of 
views.  It  has  also  heexx  exceedingly  valuable 
to  have  had  the  opportimlty.  following  our 
meeting,  to  study  In  detail  the  draft  of  the 
report."  An  Evaluation  of  the  Shallow  Under- 
water Missile  (SUM)  Concept,"  dated  April  3, 
1980  (henceforth  referred  to  as  the  draft 
report) .  prepared  by  Dr.  Zelberg's  office 
(Office  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Engineering  (Strate- 
gic and  Space  Systems)  ]. 

I  do  not  believe  this  draft  report  provides 
an  adequate  basis  for  the  conclusion  ex- 
pressed by  Dr.  Zeiberg  in  Thursday's  dis- 
cussion that  "there  is  no  particular  motiva- 
tion to  be  Interested  In  SUM."  As  the  only 
currently  existing  DOD  report  on  SUM,  it 
also  does  not  provide  a  valid  basis  for  the 
Administration  or  the  Congress  to  dismiss 
the  SUM  basing  option.  In  this  letter  I  wish 
to  provide  for  the  record,  as  you  requested, 
my  response  to  key  statements  made  in  the 
draft  report  and  by  Dr.  Zeiberg  in  last 
Thursday's  dlscuslon  which  lack  an  apparent 
analytic  basis.  I  believe  that  SUM  is  a 
promising  option  for  meeting  the  growing 
U.S.  concerns  about  survivability  of  our  fixed 
land  based  ICBM's. 

First,  let  me  say  I  was  pleased  to  hear 
from  Dr.  Zeiberg  directly  that  the  van  Dorn, 
or  surf  zone  effect,  is  Irrelevant  to  the  pro- 
posed SUM  deployment.  I  hope  we  will  hear 
no  more  of  that  allegation.  I  am  also  inter- 
ested to  hear  him  say  that  command,  con- 
trol, and  communications  (C^)  and  cu:curate 
guidance  are  not  viewed  by  him  as  special 
difficulties  or  inadequacies  of  the  SUM  con- 
cept. When  we  started  our  JASON  study  in 
1978  these  were  the  two  aspects  most  fre- 
quently raised  in  support  of  retaining  a 
survinrable  land  based  ICBM  component  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent.  Indeed,  moti- 
vated by  such  concerns,  our  JASON  study 
efforts  of  1978  and  1979  heavily  emphasized 
the  development  and  description  of  robust 
C'^  and  accurate  guidance  techniques. 

I  note  that  these  factors  are  still  occasion- 
Edly  raised  In  9om«  quarters  as  drawbacks  of 
SUM.  For  example,  the  official  Air  Force  re- 
sponse (by  Colonel  Richard  D.  Ocbom,  USAF. 
Chief,  Systems  Liaison  Division  Office  of 
Legislative  Liaison,  dated  April  1.  1980)  to 
Senator  Hatfield's  letter  of  January  29.  1980 
to  the  former  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
questing Air  Force  comments  on  SUM  states : 
"Operation  in  deeper  water  would  also  di- 
minish the  capacity  for  high  confidence  C 
and  weapon  delivery  accuracy."  As  described 
in  our  original  proposal.  SUM  is  intended  to 
be  deployed,  for  the  major  part,  in  deep  water 
in  an  ocean  band  some  200  miles  wide  off 
the  east  and  west  coasts.  Its  near  ooastal 
deployment  in  these  waters  was  designed 
specifically  to  enhance  the  technical  feasi- 
bility of  robust  C  and  of  good  guidance 
relying  on  a  ground  beacon  system  as  well  ms 
on  NAVSTAR  satellites.  This  is  not  changed 
in  our  proposal,  and  It  Is  not  evident  there- 
fore that  the  Air  Force  and  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and  En- 
gineering are  In  full  agreement  with  one 
another.  On  the  basis  of  the  ideas  developed 
in  the  1978  and  1979  JASON  studies,  I  believe 
the  SUM  concept  sufTers  no  Inadequacies  or 
special  dlfflcultles  with  regam  to  robust  re- 


liable C  and  good  guidance.  I  have  seen  no 
analysis  to  suggest  otherwise.  I  welcome  Dr. 
Zelberg's  agreement  on  these  particular 
issues.  I  suggest  that  it  wotild  be  valuable 
to  move  ahead  with  detailed  design  studies 
of  some  of  the  C*  and  guidance  Ideas  ad- 
vanced in  the  JASON  studies  because  '.hey 
may  prm-e  to  be  of  substantive  value  to  our 
Poseidon/Trident  forces,  as  well  as  to  the 
proposed  SUM  deployment. 

The  basic  case  against  SUM  Is  summarized 
on  page  2  of  the  draft  report,  which  states: 

"SUM  is  unlikely  to  be  cheaper  than  MX; 
considerable  technical  advances  have  to  be 
Invoked  to  make  It  comparable  to  cost  to 
MX  (or  Trident)   tjrpe  systems. 

"SUM  is  unlikely  to  be  available  before  the 
I990's. 

"SUM  must  operate  In  deep  waters  as  a 
short  range  submarine  with  no  apparent  ad- 
vantage over  conventional  submarines  such 
as  Trident.  Therefore,  suljstituting  SUM  for 
MX  would  represent  an  abandoning  of  the 
Triad  In  favor  of  a  Dyad  of  bombers  and  sub- 
marines, not  the  creation  of  Quadrad." 

I  searched  in  vain  for  an  analytic  basis  for 
arriving  at  the  second  and  third  of  these 
three  conclvislons.  but  found  none  at  all. 
Concerning  the  first  conclusion  about  costs. 
I  can  only  comment  that  the  cost  of  the 
MX/racetrack  weapon  system  Is  Itself  still, 
after  extensive  study,  uncertain  (see  the  re- 
port by  the  Comptroller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. PSAD-80-29),  and  too  little  systems 
work  has  been  done  on  SUM  to  permit  It  to  be 
costed  reliably.  As  the  draft  report  com- 
ments on  page  48.  "The  costs  shown  for 
SUM  are  not  of  budgetary  quality  and  indi- 
vidual costs  must  be  treated  as  such."  There- 
fore, it  is  hard  to  make  any  definitive  cost 
comparisons. 

However,  two  observations  on  costs  are 
relevant.  First,  let  us  accept  the  draft  report's 
design  of  a  fuel  cell  powered  "minimum  es- 
sential submarine"  of  1100-ton  presure  hull 
displacement,  loading  4  MX  missiles.  (This 
size  is  scaled  by  the  requirement  of  a  four- 
week  mission  duration  and  may.  or  may  not. 
turn  out  to  be  preferable  to  our  JASON  re- 
port's "point  design"  of  a  500-ton  mini-sub 
loading  2  MX  missile^)  This  means  that  25 
boats  with  100  MX  missiles  are  required  on 
station  in  order  to  reproduce  the  same  sur- 
vivable  megatonnage  designed  in  the  race- 
track deployment  of  200  MX  missiles  (against 
the  projected  Soviet  threat  as  limited  by 
SALT  II).  Given  the  minimum  maintenance 
requirements  for  the  small  submarines  and 
missUe  capsules  and  the  fact  that  they  are  at 
all  times  near  to  their  deployment  areas,  a 
force  of  40  boats  would  seem  fully  a'lequate 
However,  the  cost  comparisons  in  Table  V 
on  page  49  are  based  on  a  force  of  50  boats — 
i.e.,  on  the  assumption  of  only  60  percent 
duty  cycle  for  the  SUM  force.  This  difference 
translates  into  a  $2B  savings  in  Investment, 
plus  operational  savings.  On  the  other  hand, 
additional  costs  for  naval  equipment  and  op- 
erations are  reouired  to  counter  potential 
threats  to  the  SUM  boats  will  presumably  be 
Incurred  thereby  Increasing  the  system  costs. 

"SUM  is  unlikely  to  be  available  before  the 
1990's." 

Past  experience  shows  that.  If  we  are  deter- 
mined to.  we  should  be  able  to  initiate  a 
SUM  deployment  well  before  the  1990's  Let 
us  recall  the  history  of  the  Polaris  project: 
Le  s  than  4  years  were  required  to  proceed 
from  the  existence  of  a  nuclear  powered  atack 
submarine  (SSN)  in  1957  (first  commissioned 
In  1955)  to  a  deployed  fleet  ballistic  missile 
boat  (SSBN)  in  November  1960.  Indeed,  by 
the  end  of  1960,  4  years  after  initiation  of  the 
Polaris  project.  2  SSBN's  were  on  patrol  and 
12    were   In   various   stages   of   outfitting   or 
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construction.  Major  technical  accomplish- 
ments during  that  sliort  period  included  solid 
fuel  missiles  with  adequate  thrust  for  a  1200 
mile  range  and  the  technique  for  laimchlng 
missiles  from  submerged  submarines.  The 
hull  of  an  SSN  was  "cut  open"  and  redesigned 
in  this  period  to  accommodate  the  16-tube 
missile  mid-section  The  entire  nuclear  sub- 
marine revolution  from  the  1949  go-ahead 
given  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
the  Nautilus  to  the  deployment  of  the  first 
Polaris  SSBN  boat  in  1960  required  only  II 
years!  The  SUM  system  involves  nothing  Uke 
the  major  technological  advances  made  in 
developing  nuclear  subamrines  and  solid  fuel 
SLBMs.  SUM  is  merely  a  realization  of  a 
concept  presented  In  the  STRAT-X  study  of 
1967:  encapsulated  missiles  as  In  the  MX 
racetrack  basing,  secure  C.  good  guidance  ac- 
curacy, and  integrated  crew  functions  It  is  a 
substantial  change  in  operational  concept, 
relying  on  large  fuel  cell  propulsion  systems, 
but  only  a  modest  advance  In  technology,  in- 
cluding radio  inertial  guidance  improve- 
ments. The  allegation  of  SUM  availability 
only  by  the  1990's  is  not  only  unsubstantiated 
by  analyssts.  It  denies  the  caoaclty  for  our 
Industrial  and  defen-^e  establishments  to 
respond  in  a  tlmelv  fashion  to  national 
needs  It  is  reported'  that  the  first  response 
to  the  challenee  to  deploy  missiles  at  sea 
was  also  that  Initial  deplovment  would  re- 
quire 10  vears  (I  am  referrlne  here  to  the 
original  Navy  proposal  in  the  fall  of  1955  to 
deploy  a  modified  llauid-fueled  Jupiter  mis- 
sile; it  projected  1963  as  the  date  for  the  first 
submarine  launch  of  the  missile  and  1966  for 
initial  SLBM  deployment  »  We  proved  then 
that  with  determined  and  committed  lead- 
ership we  can  do  much  better  Is  there  no 
hope  now?  The  SUM  challenge  is  a  very,  very 
much  more  modest  one  than  Polaris. 

"SUM  must  operate  in  deep  waters  as  a 
short-range  submarine  with  no  apparent  ad- 
vantage over  conventional  submarine  such 
as  Trident  " 

The  differences  between  SUM  and  Trident 
with  respect  to  ASW  lie  in  three  factors: 

1.  SUM  is  deployed  closer  to  the  US  shore- 
line and  therefore  in  waters  under  more 
complete  control  of  the  US  Navy,  with  more 
shore-based  assets  available  for  operations 
against  potentially  threatening  activities  by 
Soviet    ships. 

2  SUM  presents  many  new  targets  (from 
30-40  boats)  to  tax  Soviet  anti-submarine 
warfare  assets. 

3  The  SUM  boats  are  small,  move  slowly, 
and  can  be  designed  to  be  very  quiet,  avoid- 
ing psu-ticularly  noise  generation  due  to 
pumps,  heat  exchangers,  fast  drive  shafts, 
and  the  like  in  the  current  nuclear  subma- 
rines. 

Further  analysis  of  the  operational  impor- 
tance and  significance  of  these  factors  for 
the  SUM  deployment  relative  to  Trident  to 
necessary  and  has  "been  proposed  by  us  In- 
deed, the  analysis  of  these  Issues  should  be 
pursued  both  by  Interested  and  qualified 
contractors  and  by  technical  experts  (skep- 
tics and  enthiBiasts) .  One  appropriate 
mechanism  for  performing  this  analysis  Is 
the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  have  additional  specific  comments  on  the 
draft  report  as  follows:  Section  3.1  dis- 
cussed the  Continental  Shelf  Sitter  This 
was  not  proposed  as  the  basing  for  the  SUM 
system  because  the  available  deployment 
area  Is  too  limited.  This  entire  issue  was 
clarified  in  the  letter  by  Dr.  Oarwln  and 
myself  to  Senator  Hatfield  that  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  (S16S63,  November 
9,  1979).  In  particular,  we  also  never  pro- 
posed to  "sit  on  the  ocean  bottom." 

The  discussion  of  existing  dlesel  electric 
submarines  was  presented  by  SUM  pro- 
ponents as  an  exemplar  and  as  a  possible 
very  rapid  option  in  response  to  a  request 
by  Senator  Hatfield  ThU  Is  not  the  basic 
SUM  proposal  that  we  are  advocating 
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Thf  central  message  of  the  report — com- 
piled by  Prof.  Carroll  Wilson  of  M.I.T.  and 


Bridge  to   the  Future."'  was  coordinated  by 
Dr.   Carroll   L.   Wilson  of  the   Massachusetts 
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It  is  simply  wrong  to  claim,  as  the  draft 
report  does  first  on  page  2.  that  "substituting 
SUM  for  MX  would  represent  an  abandoning 
of  the  Triad  in  favor  of  a  Dyad  of  bombers 
and  submarines.  .  .  ."  The  US.  would  still 
retain  a  force  of  some  800  Minutemen  under 
SALT  limits. 

Finally.  let  me  say  that,  as  a  technical  man 
who  has  been  involved  in  technical  Issues  of 
U.S.  national  security  for  more  than  20  years. 
I  realize  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  ar- 
rive at  a  good  technical  answer  to  every  tech- 
nical problem.  I  do  believe  that  SUM  is  a 
promising  basing  option  that  avoids  prob- 
lems inherent  in  a  multiple  protective  shelter 
deployment,  such  as  the  racetrack,  which 
were  emphasized  in  my  letter  to  you  of  Jan- 
uary 22.  1980  which  I  submitted  as  a  state- 
ment for  the  record  of  your  subcommittee 
hearings.  However.  I  also  believe  that  It  has 
yet  to  be  established  that  SUM  Is  the  best 
solution  for  the  United  States  to  the  growing 
problem  of  vulnerability  of  our  fixed  land 
based  ICBM"s.  We  must  do  our  best — espe- 
cially In  so  vital  a  matter  as  U.S.  national 
security  and  in  so  costly  and  huge  a  project 
where  we  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  do  better  than  the 
seriously  flawed  MX  racetrack  basing  con- 
cept I  am  convinced  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  not  been  fully  responsive  to  the  re- 
quest by  the  U.S.  Congress  that  alternatives 
to  a  land  based  multiple  protective  shelter 
system  be  given  full  consideration.  Such  an 
analysis  is  greatly  needed.  If  there  are  other 
implicit  political,  strategic,  or  service  roles- 
and-misslons  Issues,  aside  from  straight 
technical  ones,  that  are  of  preeminent  im- 
portance in  the  ultimate  choice  of  a  basing 
by  the  U.S..  these,  too.  should  be  explicitly 
presented,  fully  analyzed,  and  explained  in 
the  national  discussions. 

In  the  meantime,  a  judgment  must  be 
made  as  to  the  desirable  pace  for  proceeding 
to  solve  the  '"Mlnuteman  vulnerability"  prob- 
lem. If  it  is  concluded  that  It  Is  unaccept- 
able to  U  S  national  security  to  further  de- 
lay a  decision  on  the  go-ahead  for  a  new 
survlvable  basing  system,  we  still  have  an- 
other option.  That  is  to  immediately  enhance 
the  Trident  force  As  Dr  Zeiberg  pointed  out 
in  our  discussion,  an  additional  Trident  boat 
could  be  deployed  by  1986  or  87  if  we  started 
on  it  at  this  time.  This  would  add  approxi- 
mately 192  survlvably  based  warheads  to  the 
U.S.  deterrent  assuming  the  deployment  of 
the  Trident  I  missile,  although  further  en- 
hancement of  the  sea  based  force  with  the 
Trident  II  is  also  a  possibility  in  this  time 
frame.  Such  an  increase  is  comparable  to 
what  the  entire  first  half  of  the  racetrack 
deployment  would  add  to  the  calculated  sur- 
vlvable megatonnage  against  the  Soviet 
threat  as  projected  under  the  SALT  II  limits. 

I  hope  these  remarks  are  of  use  in  your 
continuing  deliberations 
Sincerely  yours. 

SlDNIY  D.  Drexl, 
ProfeasoT  and  Deputy  Director  % 


SQUANDERING  AMERICA'S 
TREASURE 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
weeks  now  in  committee  and  in  the 
Chambers  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress we  have  devoted  much  of  our  time 
and  effort  and  thought  to  balancing  the 
Federal  budget.  Earlier  we  agreed  that, 
if  we  were  ever  to  get  a  handle  on  in- 
flation in  this  country,  a  balanced  budg- 
et was  the  place  to  begin.  I  pledged  my- 
self to  this  efTort  and  support  the  de- 
cisions necessary  to  reach  the  goal. 

But  as  we  seek  to  husband  America's 
financial  resources  in  order  to  bring  in- 
flation under  control,  let  us  not  forget 
that  we  are  squandering  other  American 


assets  in  the  most  profligate  ways.  The 
basic  assets  of  any  society  are  its  people 
and  particularly  its  children.  As  we  con- 
serve some  assets  we  must  take  special 
care  not  to  waste  our  human  assets,  our 
fundamental  investment  in  the  future. 

I  ask  that  the  accompanying  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Some  Sad  Facts  Asotrr  Amebica's 

Children 

{By  Carl  T    Rowan) 

There  I  was  worrying  about  the  hostage 
situation  in  Iran  when  onto  my  desk  came  a 
disturbing  report  about  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  hostages  to  poverty.  Ignorance 
and  the  unconcern  of  society. 

The  report  is  about  children,  and  it  re- 
cently was  submitted  to  President  Carter  by 
the  U.S.  National  Commission  on  the  In- 
ternational Year  of  the  Child. 

Jean  C.  Young,  commission  chairperson, 
opened  her  letter  to  Mr  Carter  with  this 
blunt  paragraph:  "Childhood  evokes  for 
most  of  us  images  of  joy,  laughter  and  play; 
of  bright  healthy  children  surrounded  by  a 
warm  and  loving  family.  But  the  harsh 
realities  of  life  for  millions  of  children  not 
only  around  the  world  but  also  here  in 
the  United  States  contrast  starkly  with 
those  images." 

If  you  care  about  what  these  children  will 
bring  to — or  do  to — America  in  their  adult- 
hood, ponder  these  "harsh  realities": 

One  child  out  of  six  in  the  U.S.  lives  in 
poverty.  One-fourth  of  our  children  are  on 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Children  at 
some  time  before  they  grow  up. 

One  million  are  victims  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect. 

Almost  10  million  children — one  out  of 
six — have  no  regular  source  of  medical  care: 
some  20  million  under  the  age  of  17 — one 
out  of  every  three — have  never  seen  a 
dentist. 

An  estimated  500.000  to  750.000  children 
are  growing  up  outside  their  homes,  in 
foster,  group  and  institutional  care 

One  million  youngsters  run  away  from 
home  each  year  for  reasons  ranging  from 
teen-age  rebellion  to  unbearable  living  con- 
ditions. 

Every  year,  more  than  550.000  teen-agers 
become  mothers:  most  are  not  ready  to  take 
on  the  responsibility  of  raising  a  child. 

Almost  three  times  as  many  youngsters 
committed  suicide  during  1977  as  did  In  1950. 
Since  1950.  the  suicide  rate  has  tripled  for 
15-  to  19-year-oId  boys  and  has  more  than 
doubled  for  boys  between  10  and  14 

Nearly  one  out  of  every  five  14-  to  17-year- 
olds — 5.3  million  youngsters  in  all — have 
drinking  problems. 

Thirteen  per  cent  of  all  17-year-olds  in 
school  today  are  Illiterate,  and  that  percent- 
age does  not  include  dropouts. 

Seventy-four  thousand  youngsters  under 
age  18  are  In  prisons  or  correctional  facilities. 

The  situation  is  even  more  desperate 
among  minorities  and  the  poor  The  mortal- 
ity rate  of  children  aged  1  to  4  is  70  per  cent 
higher  among  minority  youngsters  than 
among  whites.  One  black  or  Hispanic  child 
drops  out  of  school  for  every  two  who  gradu- 
ate, and  four  American  Indians  drop  out  for 
every  one  who  graduates. 

Even  those  who  do  get  an  education  face 
bleak  futures:  A  young  black  college  gradu- 
ate has  the  same  chance  of  being  unem- 
ployed as  does  a  white  high  school  dropout, 
and  a  black  high  school  graduate's  chances 
of  working  are  about  equal  to  those  of  a 
white  grade  school  dropout. 

Oranted.  this  is  the  negative  picture  of 
America's  children.  The  majority  of  this 
country's  60  million  youngsters  lead  whole, 
healthy  lives,  says  the  commission  report. 
But  as   these  figures  so  dramatically  show. 


too  many  do  not.  And,  except  for  the  special 
burdens  of  the  disadvantaged,  problems  af- 
fect children  from  all  sectors  of  society — rich 
and  poor,  suburbs  and  cities,  black  and  white. 

The  commission  made  several  recommen- 
dations for  changes  In  education,  health  care, 
juvenile  justice,  family  support  services. 

According  to  news  stories,  when  President 
Carter  received  tie  report,  he  did  not  Indi- 
cate whether  he  Intended  to  carry  out  any  of 
those  recommendations,  but  he  did  pledge 
that  "This  is  not  the  end  of  our  country's 
commitment  to  young  people" 

Let's  hope  not.  For  we  must  recognize  the 
urgent  need  to  do  more  for  "hostage"  chil- 
dren— whether  we  have  children,  are  chil- 
dren, know  children  or  simply  care  about  the 
future   of  our  country  and  the   word.0 


AMERICA  IS  THE  SAUDI  ARABIA  OF 
COAL 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Mon- 
day, May  12.  1980,  the  report  of  the 
•World  Coal  Study,  Coal— Bridge  to  the 
Future,"  'svas  released.  The  World  Coal 
Study  iWOCOLi  has  been  an  interna- 
tional project  involving  over  80  people 
from  16  major  coal-using  and  coal-pro- 
ducing countries.  This  important  study 
was  ably  and  surehandedly  directed  by 
its  creator,  Dr.  Carrol  Wilson  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Dr. 
Wilson  is  deserving  of  our  highest  praise 
and  acclaim  for  conceiving  the  project 
and  for  his  dedication  to  the  timely  com- 
pletion of  this  ambitious  task.  The 
WOCOL  report  is  a  major  milestone  in 
the  development  of  the  essential  details 
of  a  strategy  to  achieve  energy  inde- 
pendence: greater  reliance  on  coal  for 
domestic  energy  supplies  and  as  an  in- 
creasingly valuable  export   com.modity. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  WOCOL  held 
at  Aspen,  Colo.,  in  October  of  1978,  the 
participants  outlined  the  purpose  of  the 
study: 

The  World  Coal  Study  is  designed  to  be  an 
action-oriented  assessment  of  future  pros- 
pects for  coal.  ...  Its  objective  is  to  exam- 
ine the  future  needs  for  coal  in  the  total 
energy  system  and  to  assess  the  prospects 
for  expanding  world  coal  production,  utiliza- 
tion, and  trade  to  meet  these  needs.  ...  It 
will  rely  as  much  as  possible  on  available 
and  appropriate  analysis  performed  by  others. 
It  will  apply  its  own  resources  in  areas  where 
other  satisfactory  work  is  not  available  and 
it  will  undertake  its  own  evaluation  of  pos- 
sible coal  development  strategies.  Environ- 
mental issues  will  be  given  special  attention 
because  of  their  importance  in  the  expansion 
of  the  production  of  use  of  coal. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Wilson's  credit  that  the 
WOCOL  report  has  achieved  these  aims, 
delivering  to  us  an  outline  of  what  must 
be  done  to  assure  that  enough  energy  is 
available  at  reasonable  prices  to  meet  the 
needs  of  our  Nation.  We  must  begiii  to 
work  now  to  achieve  the  very  promising 
news  of  the  WOCOL  report.  Every  day 
that  our  Nation  remains  dependent  on 
expensive  and  scarce  foreign  petroleum, 
our  national  security  is  threatened. 
America  is  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal.  Coal 
is  the  centerpiece  of  an  effective  strategy 
to  achieve  energy  independence.  I  com- 
mend the  WOCOL  study  personnel  for 
their  efforts  and  suggest  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  take  their  message  to 
heart. 
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In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  we  gener- 
ate 98  percent  of  our  electrical  energy 
through  coal-burning  powerplants.  We 
know  what  a  valuable  resource  coal  is. 
Last  year  Indiana  produced  28  million 
tons  of  coal,  but  we  could  have  produced 
37  million  tons  with  expanded  markets. 
A  major  finding  of  Uie  WOCOL  report  is 
that  America  has  an  enormous  export 
potential  for  coal.  Indeed,  the  report 
tinds  that  world  steam  coal  trade  will 
have  to  increase  tenfold  to  flfteenfold 
In  the  next  20  years  to  support  reason- 
able economic  growth.  By  the  year  2000, 
coal  could  become  America's  largest  sin- 
gle source  of  foreign  exchange. 

Because  of  these  exciting  possibilities, 
I  have  organized  an  Indiana  Coal  Ex- 
port Conference  to  be  held  on  June  20  in 
Evansville,  Ind.  Other  sponsors  of  this 
day-long  event  will  be  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  Terre  Haute  and  Evans- 
ville, the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  the 
Mining  and  Reclamation  Council.  The 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  is  coop- 
erating in  organizing  the  program.  Oth- 
^-r  agencies  represented  will  include  the 
jJepartment  of  Energy,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Also  in 
the  program  will  be  coal  operators  with 
first-hand  experience  in  coal  exports  and 
representatives  from  the  major  coal 
companies  with  operations  in  the  State. 

It  is  our  hope  that  by  bringing  together 
coal  producers,  mine  workers,  financial 
experts,  business  representatives.  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  transportation 
planners  we  can  have  a  useful  discussion 
of  the  future  development  of  Indiana 
coal  resources  and  formulate  strategies 
to  expand  the  coal  market — particularly 
for  export.  As  the  WOCOL  report  em- 
phasizes, effective  coalitions  must  be 
formed  to  apply  firm  and  determined 
pressure  toward  our  objective  of  seeing 
America  achieve  in  fact  that  promise  of 
being  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  two  articles 
discussing  the  WOCOL  report  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow : 
(From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13,  1980] 
Coal  As  King;   Americans  As  Saudis 

Coal  has  a  dirty  reputation,  and  rightly  so. 
Mining  it  kills  thousands,  scars  landscapes 
and  ruins  waterways  with  acid  drainage. 
Burning  it  pollutes  the  air,  killing  thousands 
more.  No  wonder  that  coal  gave  way  to  oil  as 
the  world's  premier  fuel — and  no  wonder 
that  environmentalists  have  been  wary  of 
turning  back  to  coal,  no  matter  how  plen- 
tiful. But  now  it  seems  clear  that  they,  and 
all  of  us,  had  better  take  another  look.  Coal 
may  be  good  for  the  world  and  especially 
good  for  America. 

An  internationally  sponsored  World  Coal 
Study,  issued  yesterday  after  18  months  of 
work,  offers  a  surprisingly  upbeat  prognosis 
for  expanded  coal  use  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. The  study  contends  that  oil  now  costs 
so  much  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  heavily 
to  clean  up  coal  and  still  come  out  far  ahead. 
And  it  predicts  that  coal  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully against  oil  in  export  markets.  The 
United  States  could  becomes  a  "Saudi  Arabia 
of  coal  exporters." 

This  is  a  rosy  vision.  But  if  it  is  even  re- 
motely accurate,  the  old  image  of  coal  is 
clearly  wrong.  Coal  can  flu  the  world's  energy 
gap  for  at  least  two  decades  without  threat- 
ening major  environmental  damage. 


Thp  central  message  of  the  report — com- 
piled by  Prof.  Carroll  Wilson  of  M.I.T.  and 
experts  from  16  countries  that  produce  and 
use  most  of  the  world's  coal — is  that  coal  use 
mtist  be  tripled,  and  steam  coal  exports  in- 
creased at  least  tenfold,  if  the  world  is  to 
solve  its  Immediate  energy  problems.  'What 
are  the  alternatives?  Conservation  alone  can- 
not contribute  enough.  Nuclear  power  Is 
meeting  increasing  resistance.  Solar  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources  cannot  be 
developed  and  widely  marketed  until  about 
the  year  2000.  So  in  the  meantime  most  of 
the  added  energy  needed  for  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth  must  come  from  coal. 

That  can  be  accomplished,  the  report  con- 
tends, without  sacrificing  health,  safety  and 
environmental  protection.  The  reason:  oil  is 
now  so  expensive  that  it  is  economic  to  clean 
up  coal.  The  cost  of  mining,  transporting  and 
burning  coal  in  this  country,  even  after  ap- 
plying the  strictest  envlranmental  standards, 
is  roughly  $60  a  ton;  the  equivalent  amount 
of  crude  oil  would  cost  about  $165.  That  gives 
coal  an  enormous  price  advantage  that  could 
be  used  to  meet  even  stricter  environmental 
standards.  If  deemed  necessary.  And  the 
price  gap  Is  getting  bigger,  not  smaller. 

Coal's  greatest  environmental  threat  is 
thought  to  be  the  "greenhouse  effect  " — the 
possibility  that  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
burning  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  might 
cause  catastrophic  changes  in  global  cli- 
mates. On  this  danger,  the  Coal  Study  tem- 
porizes. It  notes,  rightly,  that  there  are  many 
uncertainties  as  to  whether  such  changes 
will  occur;  even  if  they  do.  coal  may  not 
make  much  difference.  If  the  effects  do  prove 
serious,  the  report  says,  coal  combustion  can 
be  cut  back.  That  .seems  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach— if  the  world  is  really  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  control  steps  at  the  time 

The  exf>ort  potential  for  coal  is  often  over- 
looked, even  by  the  American  coal  industry 
itself.  The  United  States  has  by  far  the 
biggest  export  potential,  followed  by  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa.  By  the  year  2000, 
coal  could  becotne  America's  largest  single 
source  of  foreign  exchange — not  to  mention 
a  benefit  of  incalculable  value:  greatly  les- 
sening United  States  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil. 

The  World  Coal  Study  is  more  upbeat  than 
many  previous  reports  on  the  potential  for 
coal.  But  Its  projections  are  not  outlandish 
The  goals  can  be  reached  through  a  5  percent 
annual  growth  in  coal  production,  a  level 
that  has  been  met  in  recent  years  The  study 
calls  for  a  prompt  start  on  building  the 
transportation  and  equipment  needed  for  a 
large  expansion  In  coal  use.  It  also  seeks 
Government  action  to  speed  licensing,  stabi- 
lize environmental  standards  and  encourage 
Investment.  What  a  small  price  to  pay.  In 
both  Industry  and  Government,  for  shatter- 
ing the  oil  cartel's  domination  of  world 
energy. 

Study   on   Coal   Urges   Tbiplino   op   World 

Use 

(By  Joanne  Omang) 

The  world  will  have  to  triple  coal  con- 
sumption l>etween  now  and  2000  if  any  kind 
of  real  economic  growth  is  to  be  sustained, 
according  to  a  major  energy  study  released 
yesterday. 

Describing  itself  as  "carefully  optimistic.  " 
the  World  Coal  Study  organization  of  re- 
searchers from  16  countries  concluded  that 
enough  coal  is  available  and  that  it  "can 
be  mined,  moved  and  used  at  the  most 
stringent  environmental  protection  stand- 
ards and  at  acceptable  costs  "  to  accomplish 
the  task. 

The  only  hitch  is  that  key  decisions  must 
be  made  now,  before  heavy  demand  begins, 
because  of  the  time  Involved  in  setting  up 
mines,  raU  lines  and  shipping  facilities,  the 
study  said. 

The    two-volume   report,   entitled    "Coal: 


Bridge  to  the  Future."  was  coordinated  by 
Dr.  Carroll  L.  Wilson  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  Involved  38  high 
government  and  International  corporation 
leaders. 

Wilson  directed  a  1977  workshop  on  sjtcr- 
nate  energy  strategies  study  that  predicted 
recession  would  accompany  reduced  Middle 
East  oil  output  in  the  early  1980s  "We  were 
too  optmlstic."  be  said  in  an  interview.  "It's 
happening  now,  and  at  lower  oil  levels  than 
we  predicted." 

The  new  report,  Wilson  said,  shows  there 
is  a  way  out. 

It  involves  major  conservation  efforts,  mar- 
shaling of  all  other  available  energy  re- 
sources and  a  10-  to  15-fold  increase  in 
world  coal  trade.  "Without  such  a  coal  ex- 
pansion the  outlook  is  bleak.  "  he  said. 

To  maintain  a  modest  3  percent  annual 
average  growth  rate  worldwide,  world  oil  ex- 
ports would  have  to  rise  about  4  million  bar- 
rels per  day  from  the  current  26-milllon- 
barrel  level,  the  report  estimated.  Instead, 
exports  are  likely  to  drop  to  22  million  bar- 
rels per  day  because  of  growing  internal  de- 
mand or  conservation  policies  in  exporting 
countries. 

Tar  sands  and  heavy  oil  shales  offer  prom- 
ise after  2000  but  not  before,  natural  gas  will 
require  building  expensive,  time-consuming 
facilities,  and  nuclear  power  is  suffering  from 
"political  uncertainty"  that  Is  delaying  new 
plant  construction  worldwide,  the  report 
said. 

Conservation  "may  well  become  one  of  the 
world's  largest  energy  'sources' "  over  the 
next  20  years  but  cannot  do  the  job  alone, 
the  study  continued.  Hydropower.  alcc^ol 
fuels  and  solar  energy  along  with  other 
"alternative"  energy  sources  wUl  make  a 
growing  contribution,  it  said,  but  only  really 
come   into  their  own   after  2000 

Until  then  the  world  must  rely  on  coal, 
the  study  concluded 

In  fact,  where  oil  supplied  two-thirds  of 
the  power  for  economic  growth  In  developed 
countries  during  the  last  20  years,  coal  can 
and  should  supply  that  much  over  the  next 
20.  it  said,  with  oil  providing  little  or  none 
of  the  economic  growth 

This  would  require  a  total  world  increase 
in  coal  consumption  from  2  5  billion  metric 
tons  this  year  to  6  billion  or  7  billion  tons 
by  2000.  an  annual  growth  rate  of  4  to  4  6 
percent,  about  the  same  rate  as  coil  use  grew 
during  the  1950s,  the  study  said  Reserves  are 
ample,  so  vast  they  are  "difficult  to  compre- 
hend," totaling  about  250  times  the  world 
1977  production 

But  It  win  take  money  about  $200  billion 
over  the  coming  two  decades  for  mining, 
transport,  ports  and  ships,  the  study  said, 
and  $740  billion  for  construction  and  conver- 
sion of  power  plants  Government  help  wUl 
clearly  be  essential,  not  only  in  providing 
capital  but  also  in  smoothing  licensing  pro- 
cedures, providing  a  stable  Investment  cli- 
mate and  setting  up  isellevable  environmen- 
tal standards. 

The  researchers  acknowledged  that  coal's 
environmental  impact  is  one  of  its  most  con- 
troversial aspects.  However,  they  said,  crude 
oil  at  $35  a  barrel  means  that  coal  can  coat 
up  to  $165  per  metric  ton  and  still  be  cheap- 
er. Right  now.  the  study  said,  all  environ- 
mental requirements  on  mining,  reclamation, 
emissions  and  wastes  can  be  met  at  an  aver- 
age of  $35  a  ton  in  Japan,  for  example,  where 
controls  are  strict,  and  the  total  cost  per  ton 
is  $80. 

"It  is  likely  that  environmental  concerns 
or  control  costs  will  preclude  the  develop- 
ment of  certain  sites  or  certain  coal  re- 
sources." the  study  said.  "However,  there  are 
so  many  oosslble  sites  and  resources  remain- 
ing worldwide  that  such  exclusion  will  not 
be  a  limiting  factor  to  the  expansion  of  coal 
use." 

The  only  environmental  impact  of  coal 
about  which  nothing  can  be  dc«e  1*  a  world- 
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wide  buildup   of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
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This  goal  is  attainable.  It  will  require  a  5     using  coal  is  well  established  and  steadily 
Dercent    annual    erowth    in    the    oroduction      Imorovine. 
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wide  buildup  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  at- 
musphere.  Researchers  fear  this  could  lead 
to  a  ■greenhouse  effect"  that  would  warm  the 
atmosphere,  change  the  earth's  climate  pat- 
terns and  disrupt  the  growing  seasons. 

The  study  acknowledged  that  coal  puts  out 
25  percent  more  carbon  dioxide  than  oil.  but 
added,  "most  [researchers!  expect  that  there 
are  at  least  several  decades  to  evaluate  the 
carbon  dioxide  modification  issue. "# 


COAL— BRIDGE     TO     THE     FUTURE 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
on  Monday,  the  very  important  and  en- 
couraging results  of  a  major  interna- 
tional coal  study  conducted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
were  released.  The  report,  entitled 
"Coal — Bridge  lo  the  Future."  concludes 
that  coal  can  provide  an  impressive  two- 
thirds  of  the  added  energy  needed  to 
fuel  the  worlds  economic  growth  over 
the  next  20  years,  and  that  "even  if 
OPEC  nations  decide  to  hold  down  oil 
output  indefinitely  and  the  current 
slowdown  in  the  expansion  of  nuclear 
power  continues,  the  coal  rich  nations — 
spearheaded  by  the  United  States  and 
Australia — can  lead  the  way  out  of  the 
present  energy  dilemma." 

The  report  well  documents  exciting 
opijortunities  for  the  United  States  to 
use  our  vast  resources  of  coal  to  help 
improve  the  world  energy  situation,  end 
our  own  reckless  dependence  on  foreign 
oil,  and  significantly  brighten  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments  outlook  in  the  proc- 
ess. But  as  the  report's  director.  Dr.  Car- 
roll Wilson,  wisely  observed — 

This  Is  an  optimistic  message,  but  It  Is  not 
a  self-rulfllUng  prophesy. 

We  must  have  an  immediate  and  un- 
wavering commitment  to  coal  use  in 
this  country,  and  that  includes  a  com- 
mitment to  overcome  the  unnecessary 
and  counterproductive  obstacles  which 
currently  keep  coal  from  realizing  its 
full  potential. 

The  New  York  Times  yesterday  called 
Government  action  to  speed  licensing, 
stabilize  environmental  standards,  and 
encourage  investment  'a  small  price  to 
pay.  in  both  industry  and  government, 
for  chattering  the  oil  cartel's  domination 
of  world  energy'  If  we  neglect  to  pay 
that  small  price,  we  will  be  admitting  to 
ourselves  and  the  world  that  we  lack 
the  resolve  to  meet  the  energy  crisis 
head  on. 

I  ask  that  a  summary  of  the  world 
coal  study  report  and  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  of  May  1333  entitled 
"Coal  as  King;  Americans  as  Saudis'  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  them  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  material  follows: 

World  Coal  Studt  RepoBT 

Washincton,  May  12 —Coal  con  provide 
two-thirds  of  the  added  energy  needed  to  fuel 
the  world's  economic  growth  over  the  next 
20  years. 

Even  If  OPEC  nations  decide  to  hold  down 
oil  output  indefinitely  and  the  current  slow- 
down In  the  expansion  of  nuclear  power 
continues,  the  coal-rlch  nations— spear- 
headed by  the  United  States  and  Australia- 
can  lead  the  way  out  of  the  present  energy 
dilemma  by  tripling  world  coal  production 
and  multiplying  exports  of  steam  coal  10-16 
times. 


This  goal  Is  attainable.  It  will  require  a  5 
percent  annual  growth  In  the  production 
of  coal,  which  already  provides  a  quarter  of 
the  world's  energy — more  than  any  other 
source  except  oil.  But,  It  will  require  early 
commitments  by  coal  users. 

Without  unacceptable  Increases  in  cost, 
this  additional  coal  can  be  mined,  trans- 
ported and  used  in  most  areas  of  the  world 
in  conformity  with  high  standards  of 
health,  safety  and  environmental  protection 
by  applying  available  technology. 

If  this  goal  Is  met,  global  energy  problems 
can  be  faced  with  confidence.  If  It  Is  not 
met,  the  world  economic  outlook  is  bleak. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the 
world  has  reached  the  end  of  an  era  In  Its 
energy  history.  Increasing  supplies  of  oil  Im- 
ports, the  basis  for  three  decades  of  un- 
paralleled economic  growth,  will  not  be 
available. 

Coupled  with  vigorous  conservation  and 
predictable  Increases  In  energy  supplies  from 
sources  other  than  oil,  coal  can  bridge  the 
transition  from  the  fading  petroleum  era 
to  next  centxiry's  renewable  energy.  Coal  Is 
the  only  fuel  capable  of  doing  this  In  large 
enough  quantities  within  the  time 
available. 

tJnlque  among  nations,  the  United  States 
has  the  opportunity  with  its  enormous  coal 
reserves,  to  break  the  world's  energy  stale- 
mate by  becoming  the  Saudi  Arabia  of  coal 
exporters.  Coal  could  become  Its  largest  single 
source  of  foreign  exchange  by  the  year  2000. 

These  carefully  optimistic  assessments  are 
the  conclusion  of  38  persons  holdlnc  key 
positions  In  governments  and  private  and 
public  institutions  In  16  countries  around 
the  world.  Thev  were  organized  as  the  World 
Coal  Study  (WOCOL)  by  Professor  Carroll  L. 
Wilson  of  M.T.T.  and  worked  tof^ether  inten- 
sively for  18  months.  Their  report.  Coal- 
Bridge  to  the  Future,  was  released  here  today 
and  simultaneously  around  the  world  by 
WOCOL  coi'ntrv  teams. 

Professor  Wilson  Is  Internationally  known 
for  organizing  and  directing  the  first  com- 
prehensive analysis  of  world  energy  to  the 
end  of  the  century,  the  Workshop  on  Alter- 
native Energy  Strategies  (WAES)  It  also 
consisted  of  teams  from  15  countries,  some 
different  from  WOCOL.  The  WAES  report 
in  1977.  Energy:  Global  Prospects  1985- 
2000.  became  a  landmark  when  it  projected 
that  world  oil  demand  would  outstrip  sup- 
ply by  1983  If  OPEC  nations  decided  to  re- 
strict oil  production.  Loss  of  Iran's  exports 
and  restricted  output  by  other  countries  has 
brought  us  close  to  the  celling  In  1980. 

The  WOCOL  project,  launched  In  1978. 
is  unique  among  international  studies.  It  is 
an  action -oriented  attempt  to  chart  a  prac- 
tical course  through  the  energy  obstacles 
of  the  next  two  decades.  WOCOL  is  the  first 
major  attempt  to  examine  the  requirements 
against  the  potential  of  coal -producing 
countries  to  meet  them. 

WOCOL  teams  first  assembled  their  data 
and  future  projections  for  their  own  coun- 
tries, which  produce  and  use  60  percent  of 
the  world  s  coal  and  consume  75  percent 
of  the  world's  energy.  They  combined  these 
protections  with  information  frcm  other 
studies  to  make  regional,  and  finally  global 
estimates. 

Major  conclusions  from  the  study — in  ad- 
dition to  those  above  are: 

World  coal  reserves  are  enormous.  Tech- 
nically and  economically  recoverable  re- 
serves are  large  enough  to  suppiort  1977  pro- 
duction rates  for  another  250  years  and  are 
5  times  world  proven  oil  reserves  Only  15 
percent  of  these  coal  reserves  would  be  used 
by  year  2000  even  under  WOCOL  projections 
of  expanded  coal  use.  New  reserves  are  being 
discovered  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Because  prices  of  coal  are  likely  to  be  based 
on  costs,  over  the  long  term  the  present 
price  advantage  of  coal  over  oil  and  gas 
is  likely  to  increase. 

The  technology  for  mining,  moving  and 


using  coal  is  well  established  and  steadily 
Improving. 

The  amount  of  capital  needed  to  triple 
the  production  and  use  of  coal  and  greatly 
e.xpand  world  coal  trade  Is  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  worlds  capital  markets. 

"WOCOL's  conclusions  point  a  way  out 
of  the  energy  dilemma  towards  more  world 
economic  security  over  the  next  twenty 
years,"  Professor  Wlt^n  said  in  releasing 
the  report.  "This  is  an  optimistic  message, 
but  It  Is  not  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy.  The 
lead  time  between  signing  a  contract  for 
the  output  of  a  prospective  new  mine  and 
using  Its  coal  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles 
away  in  a  new  power  plant  can  be  as  much  as 
ten  years.  The  potential  bottlenecks  in  be- 
tween are  numerous.  And  at  almost  every 
step,  government  approvals  have  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

"The  price  of  delay  at  any  one  of  these 
points  can  be  disastrous:  too  little  coal,  too 
late  Time  is  ovir  most  valuable  resource.  It 
must  be  used  as  efficiently  as  energy." 

World  coal  production  in  1977  totaled 
about  2  5  billion  tons  of  coal  equivalent  of 
which  the  U.S.  produced  nearly  a  quarter.' 
Coal  production  Is  highly  concentrated 
Eighty  percent  of  the  world  production  comes 
from  eight  countries,  seven  of  which — United 
States.  China.  Poland,  West  Germany.  United 
Kingdom,  Australia  and  India — were  repre- 
sented by  WOCOL  teams. 

Since  12  of  the  16  WOCOL  countries  are 
members  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD)  and 
account  for  94  percent  of  OECD's  coal  pro- 
duction and  95  percent  of  its  energy  use, 
most  of  the  detailed  figures  In  the  report 
are  for  the  countries  of  the  OECD. 

The  major  coal  use  in  the  year  2000,  as 
today,  is  projected  to  be  in  electric  utilities, 
which  now  consume  more  than  60  percent  of 
total  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  the  rapid  de- 
cline In  the  use  of  coal  by  industrial  users 
will  be  reversed,  particularly  after  1985  when 
such  use  Is  projected  to  grow  at  5-7  percent 
a  year,  perhaps  quadrupling  by  2000. 

A  substantial  new  coal  market  as  feedstock 
for  synthetic  oil  and  gas  plants  could  develop 
In  the  1990's,  the  report  says,  particularly  In 
the  United  States.  Estimates  by  the  WOCOL 
teams  indicate  that  coal  could  supply  as 
many  as  65  large  synfuel  plants  in  the  OECD 
producing  the  equivalent  of  3  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  day  by  the  year  2000. 

The  United  States  has  by  far  the  biggest 
potential  for  exporting  coal  (350  mtce).  fol- 
lowed by  Australia  (200  mtce)  and  South 
Africa  (100  mtce).  This  means  that  as  coal 
import  needs  rise  much  above  the  capacity  of 
other  exporters  the  bulk  of  the  additional 
exports  will  have  to  come  from  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  basic  assumptions  In  the  report 
Is  that  conservation  will  become,  over  the 
next  20  years,  "one  of  the  world's  largest  en- 
ergy sources'."  WOCOL  assigned  It  such  a 
role,  assuming  in  its  pro'ections  a  25  percent 
reduction  by  2000  in  OECD  energy  input  per 
unit  of  economic  activity  (GNP) .  Tills  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  Increased  energy 
needed  by  almost  as  much  as  the  threefold 
expansion  of  coal  projected  In  the  report 

The  health,  safety,  and  environment  as- 
pects of  coal  mining,  transport  and  use  vvere 
carefully  scrutinized,  country  by  country,  by 
the  WOCOL  teams.  These  studies  showed 
that  by  1979  many  countries  had  adopted  de- 
tailed legislative  and  regulatory  systems  for 
controlling  the  environmental,  health,  and 
safety  effects  accompanying  Increased  coal 
production  and  use. 

With  the  exception  of  CO„.  according  to 
the  report,  "the  technology  is  available  to 
meet  these  concerns  and  to  comply  with  the 
most  stringent  of  the  current  environmenal 
standards  in  each  WOCOL  country  at  costs 
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that  leave  coal  competitive  vrtth  oil  at  mid- 
1979  prices  in  most  areas."  This  conclusion 
applies  with  even  more  force  today  with  oil 
prices  that  are  more  than  50  percent  higher. 
"Acid  rain  resulting  from  the  long-range 
transport  of  emissions  Including  those  from 
coal  burning  is  acute  in  some  regions,"  the 
report  stated,  "and  may  require  early  ac- 
tions by  nations  in  such  regions."  Emission 
strategies  and  technologies  are  available 
and  would  be  effective  in  controlling  long- 
distance airborne  pollution,  bvit  decisions 
on  who  pays  the  costs  Involved  are  complex 
because  acid  rain  usually  falls  far  from  the 
source  in  distant  regions  or  other  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Clean  Air  Act 
requires  the  Installation  of  emission  con- 
trol equipment  on  all  new  coal-fired  plants 
Such  standards  will  allow  the  expansion  of 
coal  use  to  occur  with  substantially  re- 
duced impact  on  existing  air  quality  or  acid 
rain  conditions.  Mr.  Douglas  Costle.  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  in  testimony  on  March 
19  said  "Existing  (coal)  power  plants  on 
average  emit  more  than  80  pounds  of  sulfur 
dioxide  for  every  ton  of  coal  they  burn  The 
new  plants  covered  by  our  performance 
standard  will  produce  on  average  only  12 
pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide  for  each  ton  of  coal 
burned.  Depending  upon  retirement  sched- 
ules for  existing  plants,  sulfur  loadings  will 
eventually  be  reduced  even  with  a  high  level 
of   economic    growth." 

In  this  country,  therefore,  concern  about 
acid  rain  applies  primarily  to  existing  rather 
than  new  emission  sources.  Professor  Wilson 
said.  The  key  issues,  he  added,  appear  to  be 
whether  the  problems  associated  with  acid 
rain  warrant  the  cost  of  retrofitting  modern 
emission  control  technology  on  old  plants  or 
their  early  replacement,  and  who  pays  the 
cost. 

WOCOL  members  concluded  that  the  pres- 
ent knowledge  of  carbon  dioxide  effects  on 
climate  "does  not  justify  delaying  the  ex- 
pansion of  coal  use  "  The  WOCOL  members 
said  that  their  finding  is  consistent  with 
the  authoritative  statement  on  the  carbon 
dioxide  question  issued  by  the  World  Cli- 
mate Conference  in   1979,  which  said: 

The  causes  of  climatic  variations  are  be- 
coming better  understood,  but  uncertainty 
exists  about  many  of  them  and  their  rela- 
tive importance.  Nevertheless,  we  can  say 
with  some  confidence  that  the  burning  of 
fossil  fuels,  deforestation,  and  changes  In 
land  use  have  Increased  the  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  by  about 
15  percent  during  the  last  century  and  it 
is  at  present  increasing  at  about  0.4  percent 
per  year.  ...  It  Is  possible  that  some  effects 
on  a  regional  and  global  scale  may  be  de- 
tectable before  the  end  of  this  century  and 
become  significant  before  the  middle  of  the 
next  century.  This  time  scale  Is  similar  to 
that  required  to  redirect.  If  necessary,  the 
operation  of  many  aspects  of  the  world 
economy,  including  agriculture  and  the 
production   of  energy. 

Professor  Wilson,  who  directed  one  of  the 
earliest  International  studies  on  climate 
change,  A  Study  of  Man's  Impact  on  Cli- 
mate (1971)  noted,  m  releasing  the  report. 
that  the  WOCOL  studies  provide  some  basis 
for  optimism  about  the  time  scales  of  pos- 
sible future  problems  from  CO.  buildup. 

The  World  Coal  Study  protections,  he 
said.  Imply  a  reduction  in  "the  rate  of  growth 
of  energy-related  CO,  emissions  of  about 
50  percent.  This  slowdown  In  the  growth 
rate,  he  explained,  results  In  part  from  the 
strong  conservation  assumptions  buUt  Into 
the  WOCOL  projections,  which  lead  to  a 
corresponding  reduction  In  the  rate  of 
growth  of  fossil  energy  use  and  thus  of  CO 
emissions. 

The  members  of  the  U.S.  WOCOL  team 
are:  Thornton  F.  Bradshaw,  President  At- 
lantic Richfield,  Co.;  Gordon  R.  Corey,' Vice 
Chairman.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co  •  W 
Kenneth     Davis.    Vice     President,     Beljhtel 


Power  Corp.;  Pierre  Gousseland.  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer,  AMAX  Inc.; 
Prof.  Robert  C  Seamans.  Jr..  Dean.  School 
of  Engineering,  M.I.T..  and  former  Admin- 
istrator. Energy  Research  &  Development 
Administration  (ERDA);  Russell  E.  Train. 
Presidert.  World  WUdllfe  Fund — U.S..  and 
former  Administrator,  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA). 

The  other  participants  range  from  the 
director  of  a  university  institute  of  energy 
economics  in  West  Germany,  to  the  chair- 
man of  Britain's  National  Coal  Board,  the 
deputy  general  manager  and  director  of  a 
large  Australian  corporation,  to  the  Joint 
secretary  of  India's  Ministry  of  Energy. 
Eight  WOCOL  members  were  also  members 
of  WAES.  including  the  chairman  of  Japan's 
Economic  Research  Center,  who  resigned 
from  WOCOL  last  November  to  become  For- 
eign Minister  of  Japan. 

COAL — Bridge  to  the  Future  is  being  pub- 
lished by  Balllnger.  a  division  of  Harper  & 
Row,  and  will  be  available  tomorrow  in 
bookstores  around  the  world.  Next  month. 
Balllnger  will  publish  a  second  volume — 
Future  Coal  Prospects:  Country  and  Re- 
gional Assessments — which  contains  the  full 
text  of  the  comprehensive  country  studies 
by  WOCOL  teams  in  the  16  nations  par- 
ticipating in  the  study  as  well  as  asses.-: 
ments  for  other  regions  of  the  world. 
Energy  UNrrs 

Throughout  this  report  we  have  used  the 
unit  mtce  or  million  m.etric  tons  of  coal 
equivalent  as  our  standard  measure  of  coal 
and  energy  use.  This  measure  Is  based  on  the 
conventional  unit  of  a  ton  of  coal  equivalent 
(tee) ,  which  is  defined  as  a  metric  ton  (2.205 
pounds)  •  of  coal  with  a  specific  heating  value 
(7,000  kcal/kg  or  12.600  Btu  lb). 

Coals  vary  significantly  In  heat  content, 
and  most  coals  have  a  heat  content  of  less 
than  12,600  Btu  lb.  For  this  reason  more 
than  1  metric  ton  of  coal  is  often  required 
to  produce  the  energy  content  of  1  tee.  In 
this  regard  it  is  Important  t<5  recognize  that 
it  is  physical  tons  that  must  be  mined,  trans- 
ported, and  burned  or  processed.  The  table 
below  indicates  the  conversion  factors  from 
1  tee  to  physical  tons  of  coal  of  various 
calorific  contents.  In  terms  of  oil  equiva- 
lences. 1  tee  converts  to  0.65  tons  of  oil 
equivalent  (i.e.,  1  toe=1.55  tee)  and  to  4.8 
barrels  of  oil. 

Conversion  factors  for  coals  of  various 
calorific  contents 

Type  of  coal,  typical  calorific  content,  and 
quantity  equivalent  to  1  tee: 

Bituminous,  12,000  Btu./lb,  1.05  tons. 

Subbituminous,  9.000  Btu  lb,  1.4  tons. 

Lignite,  7,000  Btu./lb  1.8  tons. 

One  mtce  provides  27.78  trillion  (10'-) 
Btu's  of  energy.  The  following  table  provides 
an  Illustration  of  the  amounts  of  energy  pro- 
vided by  various  quantities  of  coal. 
Illustrative  scaling  comparisons  for  various 
quantities  of  coal 

(3uality  of  coal  and  indicator  of  amount  of 
energy  provided: 

2  mtce — Annual  primary  fuel  requirement 
for  a  1,000  MWe  electric  power  plant  if  it 
operates  at  a  65  percent  capacity  factor  and 
generates  5.7  billion  kWh  per  year  electricity. 

5-7  mtce — Annual  coal  feedstock  require- 
ment for  a  50.000  barrels  per  day  synthetic 
liquids  plant  or  a  250  million  cubic  feet  per 
day  synthetic  gas  facility. 

34-  mtce — Amount  of  energy  provided  by  1 
exajoule  ( 10'"  joules) . 

76  mtce — Amount  of  energy  supplied  an- 
nually by  I  million  barrels  per  day  of  oil. 

100-140  mtce — Annual  coal  feedstock  re- 
quirement for  production  of  1  mbdoe  syn- 
thetic liquids. 

Comparison  of  the  costs  of  various  t>T5es  of 
fuel  Is  complicated  by  differences  among  the 
costs  of  fuel  supply,  delivery,  use  systems,  by 
variations  In  fuel  use  efficiencies,  and  by  the 
quality  characteristics  of  different  fuel  typee. 


The  table  below  shows  the  coels  of  several 
fuels  that  are  equivalent,  on  a  calorific 
(Btu)  basis  only  without  accounting  for  the 
above  differences,  with  oil  at  ihree  price 
levels — 120  barrel.  »30,  barrel,  and  >40  bar- 
rel. For  example,  the  table  shows  that  coal  at 
»142/tce  Is  equivalent  on  a  Btu  basis  to  oU 
at  $30  barrel. 

Cost  of  coal,  natural  ga»,  and  Keat  that  are 
equivalent  to  various  oil  prieea 


Fxiel  type 


Coal  (»  per  tc«).- 
Natural  gas  (t  per 

thousand  of)  .. 
Heat  ($  per  million 

Btu) 


OU  piloe 

»20 

bairel 

•30 
tMOiel 

•40 
barm 

895 

tl42 

tl90 

3.30 

S.  00 

6.80 

3.40 

6.10 

6.80 

Coal  as  King;  Akericaits  as  Saitdis 
Coal  has  a  dirty  reputation,  and  rightly 
so.  Mining  it  kills  thousands,  scars  land- 
scapes and  ruins  waterways  with  acid  drain- 
age. Burning  It  pollutes  the  air,  killing 
thousands  more.  No  wonder  that  coal  gave 
way  to  oil  as  the  world's  premier  fuel — and 
no  wonder  that  environmentalists  have  been 
wary  of  turning  back  to  coal,  no  matter  how 
plentiful.  But  now  it  seems  clear  that  they, 
and  all  of  us.  had  better  take  another  look. 
Coal  may  be  good  for  the  world  and  espe- 
cially good  for  America. 

An  Internationally  sponsored  World  Coal 
Study,  Issued  yesterday  after  18  months  of 
work,  offers  a  surprisingly  upbeat  prognosis 
for  expanded  coal  use  In  the  next  two 
decades.  The  study  contends  that  oU  now 
costs  so  much  that  it  Is  possible  to  spend 
heavily  to  clean  up  coal  and  still  come  out 
far  ahead.  And  It  predicts  that  coal  can 
compete  successfully  against  oil  in  export 
markets  The  United  States  could  become  a 
"Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  exporters" 

This  is  a  rosy  vision.  But  if  It  is  even  re- 
motely accurate,  the  old  Image  of  coal  is 
clearly  wrong.  Coal  can  fill  the  world's  energy 
gap  for  at  least  two  decades  without  threat- 
ening major  environmental  damage 

The  central  message  of  the  report — com- 
piled by  Prof.  Carroll  Wilson  of  M.I.T.  and 
experts  from  16  countries  that  produce  and 
use  most  of  the  world's  coal — Is  that  coal 
use  must  be  tripled,  and  steam  coal  exports 
increased  at  least  tenfold,  if  the  world  is  to 
solve  Its  immediate  energy  problems  What 
are  the  alternatives?  Conservation  alone  can- 
not contribute  enough.  Nuclear  power  is 
meeting  increasing  resistance.  Solar  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources  cannot  be  de- 
veloped and  widely  marketed  until  about  the 
yetir  2000.  So  In  the  meantime,  most  of  the 
added  energy  needed  for  moderate  economic 
growth  must  come  from  coal 

That  can  be  accomplished,  the  report  con- 
tends, without  sacrificing  health,  safety  and 
environmental  protection.  The  reason:  oil  Is 
now  so  expensive  that  It  is  economic  to  clean 
up  coal  The  cost  of  mining,  transporting 
and  burning  coal  In  this  country,  even  after 
applying  the  strictest  environmental  stand- 
ards, is  roughly  »60  a  ton;  the  eqtilvalent 
amount  of  crude  oil  would  cost  about  $165. 
That  gives  coal  an  enormous  price  advantage 
that  could  be  used  to  meet  even  stricter  en- 
vironmental standards,  if  deemed  necessary. 
.And  the  price  gap  is  getting  bigger,  not 
smaller. 

Coal's  greatest  environmental  threat  Is 
thought  to  be  the  "greenhouse  effect" — the 
possibility  that  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
burning  coal  and  other  foesU  fuels  might 
oause   catastrophic   changes   In   global   cll- 


•A  metric  ton  is  10  percent  heavier  than 

a  short  ton    (2,000  pounds i,  the  unit  com- 
monly used  in  the  United  States 
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matee.  On  this  danger,  the  Coal  study  tem-     ate.  to  our  constituents  who  look  to  US  to     on   antisubmarine  warfare    (ASW) 
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tn&tes.  On  this  danger,  the  Coal  Study  tem- 
porizes. It  notes,  rightly,  that  there  are  many 
uncertainties  as  to  whether  such  changes 
will  occur:  even  If  they  do.  coal  may  not  make 
much  difference.  If  the  effects  do  prove  seri- 
ous, the  report  says,  coal  combustion  can  be 
cut  back.  That  seems  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach— if  the  world  is  really  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  control  steps  at  the  time. 

The  export  potential  for  coal  Is  often  over- 
looked, even  by  the  American  coal  Indu.stry 
itself.  The  United  States  has  by  far  the  big- 
gest export  potential,  followed  by  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  By  the  year  3000.  coal 
could  become  America's  largest  single  source 
of  foreign  exchange — not  to  mention  a  bene- 
fit of  Incalculable  value;  greatly  lessening 
United  States  dependence  on  Imported  oil. 

The  World  Coal  Study  is  more  upbeat  than 
many  previous  reports  on  the  pxjtentlal  for 
coal.  But  Its  projections  are  not  outlandish. 
The  goals  can  be  reached  throxigh  a  5  per- 
cent annual  growth  in  coal  production,  a 
level  that  has  been  met  in  recent  years.  The 
study  calls  for  a  prompt  start  on  building 
the  transportation  and  equipment  needed  for 
a  large  expansion  In  coal  use.  It  also  seeks 
Oovernment  action  to  speed  licensing,  stabi- 
lize environmental  standards  and  encourage 
Investment.  What  a  small  price  to  pay.  in 
both  Industry  and  Oovemment,  for  shatter- 
ing the  oil  cartel's  domination  of  world 
energy.* 


DEATH  OP  ROBERT  J.  NORTHERN 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  sad  duty  to  announce  the  death  of 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Northern,  who  for  30 
years  was  an  employee  in  the  Senate 
Disbursing  OfQce. 

Jerry  Northern  came  to  the  Senate  in 
1946.  In  a  position  of  great  care  and 
responsibility,  he  was  diligent,  authori- 
tative, and  helpful.  By  reputation  and 
practice,  he  reflected  high  credit  upon 
himself  and  the  institution  he  served. 

Jerry  Northern  will  be  remembered  as 
a  man  of  broad  intellectual  capacity  and 
great  personal  cheer.  All  those  who  had 
the  privilege  to  know  him  mourn  his 
passing  and  extend  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones.* 


U.S.  STRATEGIC  BALLISTIC  MISSILE 
SUBMARINE  INVULNERABILITY 
AND  PROJECT  ELF 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  months  our  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire,  Senator 
Humphrey  has  addressed  this  body  re- 
garding the  strategic  nuclear  balance  be- 
tween our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
and  about  what  he  sees  as  an  urgency  for 
the  President  to  decide  to  deploy  a  pro- 
posed extremely  low  frequency  (ELF> 
submarine  communications  system 
known  as  Project  ELF. 

Our  colleague  has  stated  that  unless 
we  deploy  Project  ELF  immediately,  the 
strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines 
'SSBN-s)  which  form  the  foundation  of 
our  nuclear  deterrent  will  l)ecome  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  to  Soviet  antisub- 
marine warfare  '  ASW)  forces. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague's  state- 
ments and  hope  that  neither  the  Amer- 
ican people  nor  the  Soviets  misunder- 
stand what  actually  is  the  real  nature  of 
the  strategic  balance  and  of  the  continu- 
ing invulnerability  of  our  strategic  bal- 
listic missile  submarines. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  can  report  to  the  Sen- 


ate, to  our  constituents  who  look  to  us  to 
preserve  our  national  security  by  our 
votes  on  the  defense  budget,  and  to  our 
potential  adversaries  who  might  be 
wrongly  encouraged  to  challenge  us,  that 
the  overwhelming  body  of  expert  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  for  the  past 
2  years  supports  exactly  the  opposite 
conclusions  as  those  reached  by  Senator 
Humphrey. 

While  we  must  conduct  an  appropriate 
modernization  program  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  enormously  capable,  flexible 
and  powerful  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
our  present  Triad  remains  a  strong  and 
viable  deterrent  and  defense  against  So- 
viet nuclear  aggression  of  nuclear  black- 
mail. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Dr. 
Harold  Brown,  and  the  Pentagon's  top 
scientist.  E>r.  William  J.  Perry,  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Research  and 
Engineering,  have  testified  that,  con- 
trary to  Senator  Humphrey's  assess- 
ment, this  situation  will  continue 
throughout  the  1980s — including  the 
early  period  of  the  decade  which  some 
have  erroneously  referred  to  as  the 
"window  of  vulnerability." 

Doctor  Brown,  who  has  been  connected 
with  our  nuclear  weapons  programs  since 
almost  their  verj'  beginning  has  stated 
that,  even  considering  the  hypothetical 
Soviet  threat  against  our  ICBM's  before 
the  MX  is  deployed,  the  Soviets  could  not 
gain  political  or  military  advantage.  He 
stated : 

In  1985.  our  bomber  and  submarine  force 
will  be  far  more  capable  than  today,  and  far 
more  capable  than  the  corresponding  Soviet 
force. 

In  1985  the  U.S.  would  have  a  range  of 
devastating  responses  open  to  It  were  the 
Soviets  to  run  the  enormous  risks  of  an 
attack  on  our  ICBMs.  It  bears  emphasizing, 
because  It  Is  so  often  Ignored,  that  even  after 
a  total  loss  of  Mlnuteman  missiles,  we  would 
not  face  the  dilemma  of  surrender  by  inaction 
or  mutual  suicide  by  an  all-out  attack  on 
Soviet  cities  and  Industry,  provoking  an 
equivalent  attack  on  ours.  We  would  Instead 
have  surviving  bomber  and  submarine  forces 
still  fully  capable  of  selectively  attacking 
military,  economic,  and  control  targets,  thus 
negating  any  gain  the  Soviets  might  Imagine 
they  could  attain  by  an  attack  on  our  ICBM 
force. 

In  the  aftermath  of  an  attack  on  U.S. 
ICBMs.  the  remaining  Soviet  ICBMs  would 
not  be  In  sanctuary.  Our  ALCMs  In  surviving 
bombers  would  have  the  accuracy,  numbers, 
and  ability  to  penetrate  defenses  sufficient  to 
allow  us  slgnflcantly  to  reduce  the  residual 
Soviet  ICBM  force.  The  time  for  cruise  mis- 
siles to  arrive  on  target  would  be  longer  than 
the  time  for  ICBMs  to  arrive,  but  that  ele- 
ment of  difference  Is  only  one  among  many 
factors  in  determining  the  balance. 

All  these  facts  being  true,  the  Soviets  could 
not  hope  to  gain  political  or  diplomatic  lever- 
age from  their  advantage  in  a  narrow  area — 
ICBM  vulnerability 

Dr.  Perry  specifically  rejected  Senator 
Humphrey's  contention  that  we  are  stra- 
tegically inferior  to  the  U.S.S.R. 

Second,  there  has  been  extensive  and 
conclusive  testimony  from  the  Navy's  top 
submarine  admirals,  from  the  Navy's  top 
scientist,  and  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  that  our  SSBN's  are  invulner- 
able now  and  are  expected  to  remain  so 
through  at  least  the  next  10  years,  de- 
spite the  many  billions  the  Soviets  spend 


on   antisubmarine  warfare    (ASW)    re- 
search. 

This  assessment,  I  might  add,  refers  to 
our  ballistic  missile  submarines  (SSBN's) 
using  their  present  communications  sys- 
tems which  Senator  Humphrey  considers 
so  threatening  and  which  ELF  is  in- 
tended to  augment. 

I  have  repeatedly  pressed  our  Nation's 
top  military  and  civilian  defense  officials 
about  both  the  Soviet  <  ASW  i  threat  and 
what  role  our  present  submarine  com- 
munications systems  play  m  increasing 
or  reducing  this  threat. 

This  is  because  the  Navy  has  justified 
the  Project  ELF  system  as  less  threaten- 
ing to  our  SSBN's  than  present  systems 
because  it  does  not  require  these  sub- 
marines to  deploy  a  floating  wire  antenna 
at  the  surface  or  a  towed  buoy  antenna 
between  12-40  feet  below  the  surface, 
which  in  turn  impose  speed  and  depth 
restrictions  on  our  missile  submarines. 
Senator  Hxjmphrey  has  referred  to  this 
same  justification  repeatedly. 

Last  year.  Rear  Adm.  Jeffrey  C.  Metzel. 
Jr.,  Director  of  the  Antisubmarine  War- 
fare Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations  reaffirmed  the 
Navy's  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  have 
not  had  a  militarily  significant  return  on 
their  heavy  investment  in  trying  to  coun- 
ter U.S.  submarines  in  the  open  ocean 
areas  where  our  SSBN's  operate. 

I  asked  Admiral  Metzel  whether  he 
agreed  with  the  following  two  excerpts 
from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  pub- 
lication entitled  "Understanding  Soviet 
Naval  Developments": 

Although  they  have  expanded  con.slderable 
resources  in  recent  years  on  antisubmarine 
warfare  Including  an  intensive  ASW  research 
and  development  program  the  U.S.  Navy's 
leaders  do  not  believe  that  the  Soviets  have 
resolved  the  problem  of  locating  a  large 
number  If  nuclear-powered  submarines  on 
the  high  seas  with  a  high  degree  of  prob- 
ability. This  task  becomes  progressively  more 
difficult  as  longer-range  missiles  become 
available  to  permit  submarines  to  operate 
In  much  larger  areas  of  ocean  and  still  re- 
main within  range  of  their  targets. 

The  admiral  stated  his  agreement. 

I  want  to  underscore  the  Navy's  con- 
clusion that  the  Soviet  ASW  task  "be- 
comes progressively  more  difficult  as 
long  range  missiles  become  available  to 
permit  submarines  to  operate  in  much 
larger  areas  of  ocean  and  still  remain 
within  range  of  their  targets." 

This  is  exactly  how  we  intend  to  great- 
ly complicate  Soviet  ASW  efforts,  Mr. 
President— by  deploying  the  new,  much- 
longer  range  Trident  missiles  in  our  ex- 
isting Poseidon  and  new  Trident  sub- 
marines. The  new  Trident  boats,  because 
of  technological  sound  dampening  ad- 
vances in  which  our  Navy  excels  and  due 
to  their  increased  size,  which  permits  in- 
corporation of  more  "quieting"  tech- 
niques, also  will  be  significantly  more 
quiet  than  our  Poseidon  and  Polaris 
SSBN's  and  certainly  more  quiet  than 
Soviet  submarines. 

Since  antisubmarine  warfare  is  heavily 
dependent  on  sound  detection,  our  quiet- 
ing capabilities  are  a  major  advantage 
over  the  Soviet  threat  and  a  primary 
reason    why    our   SSBN's    will   remain 
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virtually  invulnerable  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

Let  me  include  in  the  Record  here  the 
exchange  between  Senator  Humphrey 
and  Vice  Adm.  Charles  H.  Griffiths. 
Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for 
Submarine  Warfare,  on  April  2,  1980.  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  a  very  enlightening 
reaffirmation  of  how  well  our  Nav>'  is  do- 
ing to  maintain  the  present  and  future 
invulnerability  of  our  SSBN's: 

Senator  Humphrey  I  understand  that  one 
TRIDENT  submarine  provides  the  same 
capability  as  all  10  POLARIS  submarines. 
However,  by  replacing  the  10  POLARIS  boats 
with  the  first  TRIDENT  boat,  we  are  suc- 
cumbing to  a  status  quo  mentality.  Is  our 
strategic  posture  vls-a-vls  the  Soviets  already 
so  good  that  we  can  afford  not  to  Improve  It? 
Moreover.  Is  one  TRIDENT  boat  more  surviv- 
able  than  10  POLARIS  boats? 

Admiral  GRirrrrHs.  One  TRIDENT  sub- 
marine provides  a  strategic  weapons  capabil- 
ity greater  than  that  provided  by  all  10  of 
the  POLARIS  SSBNs  Far  from  maintaining 
a  status  quo,  we  will  continue  to  increase 
the  sea  launched  ballistic  missile  force  capa- 
bility with  each  additional  TRIDENT  sub- 
marine entering  the  fleet.  Moreover,  we  have 
already  backfltted  the  more  capable  TRI- 
DENT-I  missile  into  three  Atlantic  based 
POSEIDON  submarines  and  will  backflt  a 
total  of  12  SSBNs  with  this  missile.  The 
greater  range  of  this  missile  provides  these 
ships  with  the  Increased  survivability  in- 
herent in  the  resulting  greatly  Increased  op- 
erating area  and  permits  these  SSBNs  to 
cover  potential  targets  Immediately  upon 
departure  from  their  base  at  Kings  Bay. 
Georgia. 

The  TRIDENT  submarines  are  built,  not 
with  a  status  quo  mentality,  but  with  growth 
room  In  the  missile  tubes  to  accommodate 
a  future  missile  with  much  greater  payload 
and  accuracy  and  thus  the  capability  to 
destroy  hard  targets.  Additionally,  the  'TRI- 
DENT submarines  are  built  to  be  much 
quieter  and  to  have  greater  evasion  capa- 
bility than  the  POLARIS  or  POSEIDON 
SSBNs,  as  well  as  having  the  flexibility, 
through  growth  room,  to  Install  counter- 
measures  if  future  threats  develop. 

Survivability  of  SSBNs  Is  a  function  of  in- 
dividual submarine  detectabllitv  and  total 
patrol  area  size.  Since  TRIDENT  detectabillty 
Is  significantly  less  than  that  of  POLARIS. 
and  the  patrol  area  is  of  the  order  of  ten 
times  larger  than  that  of  POLARIS,  the 
survivability  of  a  TRIDENT  force  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  a  POLARIS  force. 

Admiral  Griffiths  last  year  even  was 
able  to  state  that  "the  delay  in  the  ELF 
communications  system  has  not  im- 
pacted on  the  vulnerability  of  the  pres- 
ent SSBN  force." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  last 
year,  after  many  interviews  with  Navy 
intelligence,  communications  and  sub- 
marine warfare  experts  gave  at  least  five 
major  reasons  why  Project  ELF  could 
not  be  justified,  in  its  opinion : 

First,  because  of  the  extensive  duplica- 
tion and  reliability  of  existing  systems 
the  Navy  uses  to  communicate  with  its 
submarines: 

Second,  because  there  is  a  high  likeli- 
hood that  submarine  antennas  and  other 
receiving  systems  will  not  be  detected 

I2S.J'^^''^^°^^'   "^i"   not   endanger   the 
SoBNs; 

Third,  because  SSBN's  are  "extremely 
survivable  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
survivable  for  the  foreseeable  future" 

Fourth,  because  of  the  limited  appli- 
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cability  of  Project  ELF  to  attack  sub- 
marine operations  and  missions,  (a  sec- 
ondary Navy  justification) ;  and. 

Fifth.  Project  ELF  is  no  more  surviva- 
ble in  a  nuclear  war  than  existing  day- 
to-day  submarine  commuracations  sys- 
tems. 

This  year  before  the  committee  Vice 
Admiral  Griffiths  reported  that  the  So- 
viet ASW  threat  had  not  improved  since 
he  was  before  us  in  1979.  and  he  said  that 
already  programed  improvements  to  U.S. 
SSBN's.  not  including  ELF,  "will  provide 
continued  survivability." 

I  would  like  to  insert  the  unclassified 
part  of  Admiral  Griffiths'  response  to  my 
question  into  the  Record  here  to  further 
demonstrate  my  point,  along  with  a  re- 
sponse from  another  top  submarine  ad- 
miral. Rear  Adm.  Robert  H.  Wertheim. 
the  Navy's  Director  of  Strategic  Projects. 

Admiral  Wertheim.  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  Polaris/Poseidon  submarine  and  mis- 
sile programs  and  of  the  Trident  missile 
program,  also  testified  that  there  had 
been  no  improvement  in  Soviet  ASW 
capabilities  during  the  past  year: 

Senator  Le\'in  Since  your  appearance  be- 
fore this  Committee  last  year,  has  there  been 
any  change  In  the  Soviet  threat  to  our  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  submarines  in  term 
terms  of  greatly  improved  Soviet  anti-sub- 
marine  warfare   capabilities? 

Admiral  Griffiths.  (S)  There  has  been  no 
change  In  our  assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat 
to  our  strategic  missile  submarines.  We  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  Soviet  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  force  are  not  now  an  effec- 
tive counter  to  U.S.  SSBNs.  We  believe  that 
Soviet  ASW  capabilities  will  improve,  but 
that  Introduction  of  the  TRIDENT  missile 
and  TRIDENT  submarine  with  the  corre- 
sponding expanded  operating  areas  and  Im- 
proved acoustic  quieting  will  provide  con- 
tinued survivability. 

Senator  Le\'in.  Since  your  appearance  be- 
fore this  Committee  last  January,  has  there 
been  any  change  In  the  Soviet  threat  to  our 
strategic  ballistic  missile  submarines  in 
terms  of  greatly  improved  Soviet  anti-sub- 
marine warfare  capabilities? 

Admiral  Wertheim.  I  am  aware  of  no  such 
change. 

Admiral  Griffiths  also  made  it  clear 
this  year  that  the  present  communica- 
tions systems  are  not  now  a  threat  to  our 
SSBN's, 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  Pen- 
tagon's top  scientist.  Dr.  Perry,  and  the 
Navy's  top  scientist,  Dr.  David  E.  Mann, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  both  testified 
this  year  that,  contrary  to  Senator  Hum- 
phrey's contention,  we  still  have  several 
years  before  we  must  start  ELF  deploy- 
ment without  decreasing  the  high  sur- 
vivability of  our  missile  submarines. 

Lastly,  it  was  clear  after  this  year's 
testimony  that  even  if  we  have  under- 
estimated the  progress  the  Soviets  are 
making  in  ASW.  it  is  highly  unlikely  that 
they  could  catch  us  by  surprise  and  de- 
velop a  significant  threat  to  our  SSBN's 
before  we  could  develop  appropriate  and 
offsetting  countermeasures. 

Dr.  Perry  rebutted  Senator  Humph- 
rey's "surprise  breakthrough"  conten- 
tion by  stating  that  we  would  have  sev- 
eral years  of  warning  because  of  our  vig- 
orous programs  to  monitor,  predict  and 
counter  Soviet  ASW  efforts. 

In  summary,  and  contrary  to  my  col- 


league from  New  Hampshire's  state- 
ments, there  has  been  no  testimony  be- 
fore our  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
which  supports  a  conclusion  that  the 
Soviet  ASW  threat  is  of  a  magnitude 
which  justifies  the  type  of  decision  to  de- 
ploy ELF.  that  he  is  urging. 

To  the  contrary',  considering  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  scarce  taxpayers  dol- 
lars which  would  be  required  to  deploy 
Project  ELF.  I  believe  that  our  responsi- 
bilities to  the  taxpayers  warrant  a  much 
more  responsible  approach. 

Such  a  more  responsible  approach 
would  consider  whether  there  are  more 
capable  alternatives  to  Project  ELF 
which  could  be  developed  and  deployed 
in  advance  of  any  potential  Soviet  ASW 
threat. 

Congress  and  the  President  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  seriously  evaluate  alterna- 
tive ways  to  meet  our  defense  needs  so 
we  can  be  confident  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing the  best  national  security  return  on 
our  defense  investments. 

This  is  especially  so  in  these  perilous 
economic  times,  as  we  try  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  That  is  why  our  commit- 
tee's Research  and  Development  Subcom- 
mittee has  tentatively  decided  to  allocate 
additional  funding  to  investigate  a  possi- 
ble Project  ELF  alternative  known  as  the 
blue-green  Isiser  or  "Strategic  Laser 
Communications  System." 

If  the  technology'  develops  as  it  could, 
we  would  be  able  to  deploy  a  much  more 
capable  and  survivable  system  than 
Project  ELF  and  do  so  still  within  a 
timetable  to  beat  a  potential  Soviet  ASW 
threat. 

Senator  Humphrey  apparently  rejects 
a  proper  investigation  into  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  system  in  his  haste  to  deploy 
ELF. 

He  claims  that  such  a  system  may  or 
may  not  be  achievable  by  the  year  2000, 
may  only  be  able  to  reach  SSBN's  oper- 
ating down  to  300  feet,  may  not  be  able 
to  penetrate  clouds  and  seawater  and 
will  rely  on  vulnerable  satelUtes. 

Again.  I  must  disagree  with  my 
colleague. 

In  part  the  present  assessment  of  the 
potential  for  lasers  for  strategic  subma- 
rine communications  is  quite  different 
than  it  might  have  been  1  year  ago  when 
the  Defense  Department  was  resisting  it 
as  an  innovative  idea  and  a  possible 
threat  to  Project  ELF. 

The  blue-green  laser  communications 
is  not  some  wild-eyed  scheme  which  was 
concocted  only  recently.  Four  years  ago. 
the  basic  principles  of  using  such  lasers 
for  communications  were  articulated. 
Three  years  ago.  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  recognized  their  poten- 
tial and  accelerated  funding  of  an  Air 
Force  program  to  demonstrate  by  next 
year  a  prototype  satellite  and  laser  sys- 
tem which  could  be  adapted  for  blue- 
green  use. 

Thus,  we  are  not  talking  about  some 
"pie  in  the  sky"  proposal  as  Senator 
Humphrey  would  have  us  beheve  by  his 
statements. 

This  year,  scientists  within  the  De- 
fense Department  already  have  drafted 
a  preliminary  plan  which  would  deploy 
a  strategic  laser  communications  system 
more  capable  and  more  survivable  than 
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Well,  perhaps  we  would  not  need  to  have 
such  a  large  fleet  of  aircraft,  and  fly  them  to 
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ORDER  FOR  MESSAGE  FROM  HOUSE 
ON    HOUSE    JOINT    RESOLUTION 


vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  bottling  bill. 


Puerto  Rico,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public    Law    95-486,    approved    October    20. 
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Project  ELF  well  before  the  year  2000, 
contrary  to  Senator  Humphrey's  claims. 

Not  only  could  such  laser  signals  pene- 
trate through  clouds  and  seawater  well 
below  30O  feet,  but  such  a  system  im- 
ixjses  no  speed  or  operatmg  restrictions 
on  our  SSBN's.  Even  Project  ELF  would 
restrict  SSBN  depths  and  speeds,  and 
has  another  operational  constraint  not 
possessed  by  the  laser  system^an  ELF 
antenna  must  be  deployed  in  a  certain 
direction  to  receive  signals.  The  laser 
system  receives  signals  from  all  direc- 
tions. 

Most  importantly,  a  laser  system,  be- 
cause it  could  be  more  survivable  and 
has  faster,  higher  message  volume  trans- 
mitting capacities,  would  be  able  to 
transmit  emergency  action  messages 
(EAMS)  to  our  strategic  forces  during  or 
after  a  i;uclear  attack,  something  ELF 
cannot  do. 

Through  distant  positioning,  and  re- 
dundance, such  a  laser  system  would  not 
be  vulnerable  to  a  surprise  attack  by 
Soviet  antisatellite  capabilities,  again 
contrary  to  Senator  Humphreys  claim. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  brief  outline  of  the  growth 
potential  of  the  strategic  laser  commu- 
nications system  as  drafted  by  Defense 
Department  scientists. 

The  outline  follows: 

Strategic  Lasek  Communication 
Growth  Potential 

The  Initial  operational  capabilities 
achieved  by  the  deployment  of  first-genera- 
tion Strategic  Laser  Communication  (SLC) 
equipment  afford  substantia!  benefits  In 
terms  of  Increased  survivability  of  the  ballis- 
tic mi.ssUe  submarine  force  While  this  initial 
capability  would  be  comparable  to  that  of- 
fered by  the  austere  version  of  the  Extremely 
Low  Frequency  lELF)  concept.  SLC  offers 
strong  growth  pyotential.  which  could  be  ef- 
ficiently realized,  to  very  high  payoff  systems 
This  growth  is  foreseeable  in  the  areas  of 
data  rate  upgrade,  real-time  flexibility.  anti- 
Jam  capability  and — perhaps  most  Impor- 
tantly— BurvlvabiUty. 

Increasing  the  survivability  of  any  Strate- 
gic Communications  System  Impacts  heavily 
on  the  effectiveness  of  our  nation's  strategic 
deterrence  as  it  allows  more  carefully  con- 
sidered and  flexible  responses  and  greatly 
magnifies  the  enemy's  problems  In  attempt- 
ing pre-emptive  action.  The  increased  sur- 
vivability could  come  in  stages,  the  first  of 
which  would  dramatically  Increase  the  time 
or  effort  required  for  communications  neu- 
tralization, thus  ruling  out  surprise  as  an 
element  of  attack  Further  Increases  in 
survivability  would  provide  continuing  stra- 
tegic command  and  control  during  and  well 
after  any  attack. 

Strategic  laser  communications  ofTer  a 
variety  of  means  of  decreasing  vulnerability 
a«  technology  matures  and  the  system  grows. 
The  system  of  satellites  would  become  more 
difficult  to  attack  through  redundancy,  in- 
creasing orbital  distances,  quiet  reserve  satel- 
lites In  maneuverable  orbits  and  ultimately 
through  active  defense  Uplink  statlon.s 
would  be  made  more  survivable  through 
replication  and  redundancy,  transportable 
ground  stations,  hidden  and  hardened  re- 
serves, and  airborne  laser  uplinks  Further 
advance  could  be  achieved  with  the  space 
laser  system  which  could  be  stationed  at 
Ave  times  synchronous  altitude  and  which 
would  require  only  small  and  portable  micro- 
wave uplink  stations.  Even  in  the  earliest 
stages,  several  hours  would  be  required  to 
neutralize  the  SLC  system,  resulting  in  total 
loss  of  surprise. 

The  proposed  Strategic  Laser  Communica- 


tion System  also  offers  the  unique  ability  to 
change  from  wide-area  coverage  at  low  data 
rate  to  high  data  rate  In  restricted  areas 
This  operational  flexibility,  which  cannot  be 
achieved  with  any  ELF  System,  could  support 
tactical  and  special  submarine  operations 
and  could  allow  timely  communications  with 
submarines  in  the  event  of  emergencies  Fur- 
ther, there  Is  a  natural  and  efficient  growth 
in  system  capacity  to  the  point  of  achieving 
wide  area  coverage  at  higher  data  rates  as 
well  as  growth  to  communicating  with 
SSBN's  In  the  Indian  Ocean  This  would  per- 
mit rapid  Emergency  Action  Message  Trans- 
mission and  eventually  complete  operational 
broadcasts  permitting  submarines  to  operate 
deep  and  undetectable  at  all  times  In  all 
operating  areas.  Thus,  the  rapid  and  random 
scanning  techniques  envisioned  combined 
with  these  high  data  rates  and  flexibility 
offer  a  unique  anti-Jam  capability.  The  po- 
tential operational  payoffs  are  therefore 
enormous  in  terms  of  our  nation's  security 

Mr.  LEVIN.  This  more  optimistic  as- 
sessment of  strategic  laser  communica- 
tions potential  is  possible  this  year.  Mr. 
President,  because  there  have  been  sig- 
nificant, and  in  part  unexpected,  ad- 
vances in  laser  and  optical  technology  in 
the  past  year. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually on  laser  technology  throughout 
the  Federal  Government,  and  much  of 
this  research  is  complementary  and  mu- 
tually supporting,  even  though  it  all  is 
not  coordinated  in  a  single  program  or 
directed  toward  the  same  goals. 

For  example,  there  is  the  high  energy 
laser  weapons  work  which  I  know  my 
colleague  from  New  Hampshire  supports 
enthusiastically.  Another  example  is  the 
Air  Force's  program  to  develop  airborne 
communications  lasers.  The  Department 
of  Energy  is  developing  lasers  in  its  in- 
ertial  confinement  fusion  and  isotope 
separation  programs. 

Defense  Department  scientists  have  re- 
ported to  me  that,  since  last  year,  we 
have  made  significant  progress  in  three 
areas  key  to  the  development  of  a  blue- 
green  laser  communications  system: 

DOD  has  made  substantial  strides  in 
developing  efficient  lasers  of  sufficient 
power  to  support  an  initial,  ground  based 
approach  for  the  system; 

DOD  has  conducted  cloud  characteri- 
zation studies  in  the  heaviest  cloud-cover 
region  of  the  world  and  has  discovered 
evidence  that  diffusion  and  weakening 
of  a  laser  through  such  an  atmosphere 
"Is  well  within  "  what  was  expected  and 
thus  would  not  interfere  with  sending 
signals  by  a  laser  of  the  power  contem- 
plated for  the  system.  In  fact,  DOD  has 
discovered  that  less  powerful  lasers  would 
be  needed  than  previously  thought;  and 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  signifi- 
cantly advanced  its  research  toward  de- 
veloping a  space-based  laser  of  the  oper- 
ating lifetime  and  power  required 
for  a  blue-green  communications  system. 
Progress  has  been  made  earlier  than 
expected,  which  holds  out  the  prospect 
for  reducing  system  development  time. 

These  developments  contradict  Sena- 
tor Humphrey's  summary  dismissal  of 
the  potential  for  the  strategic  laser 
communications  system. 

Finally.  Mr  President.  I  would  like  to 
address  Senator  Humphrey's  statements 
2  days  ago  connecting  improvements  in 
the  Navy's  TACAMO  communications 
aircraft  with  Project  ELF.  He  said: 


Well,  perhaps  we  would  not  need  to  have 
such  a  large  fleet  of  aircraft,  and  fly  them  to 
death  if  we  had  ELF.  They  could  be  held  in 
reserve  for  post  attack. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  disagree  again. 
The  Navy  yesterday  reaffirmed  to  me  that 
there  is  no  direct  connection  between  it 
and  Project  ELF. 

The  Navy  stated  that  TACAMO  is  a 
program  designed  to  transmit  emergency 
action  messages  to  SSBN's  during  and 
after  a  nuclear  attack,  and  that  at  least 
one  TACAMO  aircraft  is  kept  continu- 
ously airborne,  which  increases  its  flying 
hours,  to  assure  its  survivability  in  a  nu- 
clear exchange. 

TACAMO  aircraft  rarely  transmit 
messages  during  peacetime  to  avoid  de- 
tection by  the  Soviets  and  only  to  test 
the  system's  reliability,  the  Navy  said. 
The  requirement  to  improve  and  aug- 
ment the  present  TACAMO  fleet  stems 
from  the  fact  that  the  current  aircraft 
are  aging  and  are  less  capable  of  carrying 
new,  heavier  communications  equip- 
ment. Also,  we  need  to  procure  a  certain 
number  of  such  aircraft  to  keep  one  each 
airborne  continuously  over  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  not  to  perform  com- 
mimications  missions  which  Project  ELF 
could  do. 

On  the  other  hand.  Project  ELF  would 
be  a  peacetime,  non-emergency  action 
message  system  which  would  transmit  to 
our  SSBN's  on  a  day-to-day  basis — a 
vastly  different  system  than  TACAMO. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  began  this  state- 
ment, I  said  I  was  concerned  that  the 
American  people  and  the  Soviet  leaders 
not  misunderstand  the  great  strengths 
in  our  present  strategic  nuclear  forces  as 
well  as  the  present  and  projected  invul- 
nerability of  our  fleet  ballistic  missile 
submarines. 

I  hope  that  the  public  and  the  Soviets 
give  serious  attention  to  the  statements 
by  our  Nation's  leading  Navy  and  civilian 
defense  experts  which  support  my 
conclusions. 

To  summarize: 

Our  missile  submarines  are  invulnera- 
ble to  Soviet  threats  today,  and  they  are 
projected  to  remain  this  way  well  into 
the  foreseeable  future. 

There  is  no  urgency  to  decide  this  year 
to  deploy  Project  ELF,  which  is  a  peace- 
time only,  low-message  rate,  less  capable 
and  less  survivable  communications  sys- 
tem than  we  may  be  able  to  develop  for 
improving  our  links  to  our  missile  sub- 
marines. 

More  capable,  more  survivable,  war- 
time and  higher  message  rate  alterna- 
tives to  Project  ELF,  such  as  the  blue- 
green  laser  communications  system, 
ought  to  be  pursued  aggressively  to  de- 
termine their  potential  before  we  make  a 
decision  to  commit  ourselves  to  a  less 
capable  ELF  system.* 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  com- 
mittees may  have  until  midnight  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  May  15,  to  file  reports. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  MESSAGE  FROM  HOUSE 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
318  TO  BE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 318  is  received,  it  be  held  at  the  desk 
pending  further  disposition  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  STE'VENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2134 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
because  of  a  clerical  oversight,  S.  2134 
when  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  'Works  did  not 
include  the  words  specifying  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  funds  were  authorized.  To 
correct  this  error,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, on  behalf  of  Mr.  Randolph,  that 
S.  2134  be  reprinted  as  a  star  print  with 
the  following  addition: 

On  page  3,  line  4  add  the  following  words 
"for  fiscal  year  1981"  after  "$645,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  come  in  at  9  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning,  and  under  Senate  rule 
XXII,  after  passage  of  1  hour,  the  clerk 
\^111  be  directed  to  establish  a  quorum, 
after  which  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 


vote  on  the  motion  to  invoke  cloture  on 
the  bottling  bill. 

If  that  vote  carries  60  votes,  then  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  bill  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
business  until  action  is  completed  on  it. 

Also,  it  is  hoped  that  conferees  can 
complete  action  on  the  food  stamp  appro- 
priations bill  tomorrow  so  that  matter 
will  not  be  left  hanging  over  to  Friday. 

I  expect  several  rollcall  votes  tomor- 
row. 


RECESS  TO  9  A.M.  TOMORRO'W 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at  9:26 
p.m  .  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow. 
Thursday,  May  15,  1980,  at  9  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  14,  1980; 

Department  of  State 

Francis  J,  McNeil,  of  Florida,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  I,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Costa  Rica. 

Theresa  Ann  Healy.  of  Virginia,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer  of  class  2,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Judiciary 

Carmen  Consuelo  Cerezo.  of  Puerto  Rico. 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 


Puerto  Rico,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public    Law    95-486.    approved    October    20 

1978 

In  the  Navv 

The  following-named  rear  admirals  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  US  Navy  for  permanent  pro- 
motion In  the  grade  of  rear  admiral,  in  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  5912: 

LINE 

William  Jewell  Gllmore 
Joseph  L.  Loughran 
Herbert  Marvin  Bridge 
Samuel  Amspoker  Cummins 
Martin  Joseph  Andrew 
Benamin  J.  Lehman 
Philip  Wesley  Smith.  Jr. 
George  William  Lotzenhlser 
James  William  Gray,  Jr. 
Donald  Sebnng  Albright.  Jr. 
Carl  August  Brettschnelder 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

Harold  Moser  Voth 
Matthias  Henry  Backer,  Jr. 
Park  Weed  Willis,  HI 
John  Roljert  Senior 

SUPPLY   COBPS 

Dean  Bearchell  Seller 
William  Alvln  Armstrong 
Frank  James  AUston 

CHAPLAIN    CORPS 

Gerald  Edwin  Kuhn 

CIVIL    ENGINEER    CORPS 

Peter  Ross  Brown 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

Penrose  Lucas  Albright 

DENTAL   CORPS 

Frank  Hannum  Anderson 
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HON.  TOM  BEVILL  STRESSES 
NUCLEAR  NEEDS 


HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OF  ALABAMA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  FTJPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Bevill,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Water  Development,  re- 
cently gave  a  speech  to  the  American 
Nuclear  Power  Assembly  here  in 
Washington. 

Since  its  content  directly  affects  all 
of  us  in  this  time  of  energy  shortage,  I 
would  lilce  to  share  his  remarks  with 
our  members: 

Remarks  or  Concbessman  Tom  Bevtll 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  c»nie  before  you 
today  and  tell  you  that  I'm  a  strong  believer 
in  nuclear  power.  I'm  proud  of  its  many 
beneficial  and  safe  accomplishments  In 
bringing  energy  to  the  American  consumer. 
I  also  realize  that  many  challenges  still  face 
this  dynamic  industry,  but  they  are  chal- 
lenges which  will  be  overcome  by  American 
ingenuity  teamed  with  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

America  is  facing  a  severe  problem  today, 
which  has  made  itself  evident  in  almost 
every  aspect  of  our  lives.  That  problem  is 
foreign  oil.  It  has  created  severe  economic 
problems  for  the  United  States,  bringing 
skyrocketing  inflation,  which  has  bombard- 
ed the  American  consumer  with  high  prices 
at  every  turn. 

Purchasing  foreign  oil  at  artificially  in- 
flated prices  has  Increased  the  deficit  in  our 
Nation's  balance  of  trade  payments.  It  has 
damaged  our  foreign  pwlicy,  confounding  an 
already  complex  situation.  Also,  increased 
costs  for  foreign  oil  have  forced  our  military 
to  reduce  its  expenditures  for  improvements 
in  our  armed  forces,  weakening  our  defense 
capabilities. 

These  hardships,  and  more,  have  been 
brought  about,  in  large  measure,  by  the  self- 
ish actions  of  the  mid-^ast  oil  countries,  and 
by  America's  unhealthy  dependence  on 
their  oil. 

This  Nation  must  stop  its  dependence  on 
foreign  oil.  We  must  move  swiftly  to  other 
options  for  our  energy  production,  and  the 
only  options  technologically  and  economi- 
cally feasible  today  are  nuclear  energy  and 
coal. 

I  look  to  your  dynamic  and  progressive  in- 
dustry to  change  the  gloomy  economic  pic- 
ture which  foreign  oil  has  painted  for 
Americans.  I  look  for  your  industry  to  break 
our  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and  create  an 
America  which  is  energy  self-sufficient;  an 
America  capable  of  producing  its  own 
energy  safely,  economically  and  in  great 
abundance.  I  look  for  your  Industry  to  ac- 
complish the  safe  and  beneficisU  expansion 
of  nuclear  energy  production. 

Nuclear  power  holds  tremendous  potential 
to  reduce  our  Nation's  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil.  A  typical  1000  mega-watt  nuclear 
plant,  operating  at  65  percent  capacity,  will 


replace  9.8  million  barrels  of  residual  oil  per 
year.  The  72  reactors  currently  licensed,  and 
the  120  plants  under  construction  or  on 
order  wUl  save  this  Nation  4.5  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  per  day.  That  means  nuclear 
power  could  save  one-half  the  foreign  oil 
America  is  forced  to  import  each  day  to 
meet  its  energy  needs. 

My  calculations  show  that  would  save  our 
country  $50  billion  a  year  in  balance  of 
trade  payments,  and  inflation  could  be  re- 
duced. And  America  would  not  be  depend- 
ent on  the  unstable  Mid-east  for  nearly  half 
the  oil  we  use  each  day. 

The  necessity  for  increased  use  of  nuclear 
energy  is  resuJily  apparent.  However,  there 
are  those  who  would  say  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island  was  a  death  sentence  for 
atomic  power  in  the  United  States.  My 
friends,  you  and  I  know  that  is  not  true.  In 
fact,  becaase  of  the  events  at  Three  Mile 
Island,  nuclear  energy  has  a  much  greater 
chance  of  being  a  constructive  force  for  this 
Nation.  The  events  at  TMI  riveted  our  at- 
tention on  the  importance  of  building  safety 
into  nuclear  power  plants  and  then  insuring 
their  safe  operation.  That  is  the  only  way  to 
doit. 

I  said  I'm  a  strong  advocate  of  nuclear 
energy,  and  I  am,  and  I  make  no  apology  for 
that.  But  I  am  an  even  stronger  advocate  of 
safety  in  the  production  of  energy.  'We  must 
build  greater  safeguards  into  the  production 
of  nuclear  energy.  The  plants  must  be  moni- 
tored closely  at  each  step,  from  design 
through  operations.  And  I  know  the  nuclear 
energy  industry  well  enough  to  believe  that 
you  want  it  to  be  the  same  way  •  •  •  safety 
first. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  the  indus- 
try faces,  however,  is  the  abundance  of  mis- 
information in  this  country  about  nuclear 
energy.  Recall,  if  you  will,  the  extensive 
publicity  at  the  recent  NRC  hearings  In 
Pennsylvania  concerning  the  cleanup  of  the 
damaged  reactor  at  Three  Mile  Island.  That 
hearing  reflected  a  fear  of  nuclear  power 
that  has  spread  to  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

In  fact,  the  Kemeny  Commission  cited  the 
loss  of  public  confidence  as  one  of  the  worst 
problems  the  nuclear  power  Industry  and  Its 
regulators  face  today.  The  knowledgeable 
experts  tell  us  that  the  risks  from  nuclear 
power  are  small,  indeed,  when  compared  to 
the  other  risks  Americans  accept  daily.  But 
the  industry  must  do  a  better  Job  of  educat- 
ing the  public  at>out  the  advantages  iuid 
safety  of  nuclear  power  production. 

Americans  need  to  be  reminded  that  nu- 
clear power  plants  have  been  operating 
safely  for  years  In  this  country.  In  fact, 
there  has  not  been  one  nuclear  related 
death  in  more  than  500  plant-years  of  oper- 
ation in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  tremen- 
dous record  of  safety,  especially  when  one 
compares  it  to  other  industrial  activities. 

Nuclear  power's  safety  record  Is  a  good 
one.  But  that  does  not  mean  the  Industry 
can  rest  on  its  laurels.  Rather,  it  should  con- 
tinue to  build  more  safety  into  the  plants 
and  their  operation.  And  the  public  should 
hear  the  true  story  about  the  benefits  and 
safety  of  nuclear  power. 

I  am  proud  to  come  from  a  region  of  the 
country  where  nuclear  power  plays  a  major 
role  in  energy  production.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Eiiergy  and  Water  Development  Sub- 


committee, I  have  closely  observed  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley.  Authority's  nuclear  power 
program,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  coun- 
try. 

TVA  has  recognized  the  need  for  nuclear 
energy.  And  In  my  opinion  their  program 
shows  a  great  deal  of  wise  planning  for  effi- 
ciency, safety  and  public  education.  By  the 
mid  1980's,  about  half  of  their  generating 
capacity  will  be  nuclear. 

TVA  currently  has  three  nuclear  reactors 
in  operation,  one  in  start-up  and  13  addi- 
tional reactors  planned.  It  is  also  the  first 
utility  in  the  country  to  obtain  a  low-power 
license  from  the  NRC  since  Three  Mile 
Island.  The  license  is  for  its  Sequoyah  plant 
In  Tennessee.  You  people  know  that  getting 
any  kind  of  license  from  the  NRC  is  a  small 
miracle,  in  itself. 

TVA  Is  serious  about  nuclear  power,  and 
Just  as  important,  it  is  serious  about  safety 
and  public  acceptance.  Alvin  Weinburg,  a 
founding  father  of  the  nuclear  age,  warned 
that  if  people  reject  nuclear  power  it  will  be 
rejected  politically:  not  because  people  will 
actually  be  hurt,  but  because  they  will  be 
scared  out  of  their  wits. 

TVA  is  educating  Its  consumers  about  the 
benefits  of  this  great  source  of  energy.  I  am 
Impressed  by  their  efforts  to  make  people 
throughout  the  Tennessee  Valley  comfort- 
able about  nuclear  power. 

Their  preeminence  In  the  nuclear  energy 
field  imposes  a  special  responsibility  on 
TVA,  and  one  which  I  believe  they  have  ac- 
cepted with  great  concern  and  a  remarkable 
ability  to  succeed. 

They  have  moved  quickly  to  strengthen 
their  safety  efforts  in  the  aftermath  of 
TMI.  Insteiid  of  waiting  for  the  FcderrJ  reg- 
ulators at  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  decide  what  should  be  done,  TVA  as- 
sumed its  responsibility  and  moved  ahead, 
immediately,  on  its  own.  TVA  has  taken  sev- 
eral significant  steps  which  make  its  nuclear 
program  a  yardstick  for  the  Nation. 

They  have  implemented  an  independent 
nuclear  safety  review  staff,  reporting  to  the 
TVA  board.  This  review  staff  is,  in  effect,  an 
bi-house  version  of  a  functioning  NRC.  TVA 
has  enhanced,  what  I  am  told  is  an  already 
superior  operator  training  program,  and 
provided  for  improved  emergency  planning 

To  insure  additional  safety,  they  tight- 
ened their  levels  of  acceptable  radiation  ex- 
posure limits  for  their  personnel.  The  utility 
also  Instituted  design  changes  that  will  im- 
prove operator  information  and  control  ca- 
pabilities at  their  plants. 

They  constructed  a  $20  million  training 
facility  near  Chattanooga.  There  in  addition 
to  thorough  classroom  education,  power 
plant  operators  spend  hours  in  sophisticated 
control  room  simulators,  which  are  exact  re- 
productions of  control  rooms  at  actual  TVA 
nuclear  plants. 

TVA  Chairman  David  FYeeman  recently 
told  me  that  he  views  TVA's  training  facili- 
ty as  being  the  best  in  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
NRC  sends  its  own  people  there  to  be 
trained. 

TVA  is  not  the  only  utility  which  has 
taken  positive  steps  toward  making  nuclear 
p)ower  safe.  The  industry,  as  a  whole,  seems 
to  have  acted  positively  and  decisively,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  foot-dragging  NRC  to 
slowly  make  up  its  mind  about  what  actions 
were  needed. 


TTjis    "bullet"    symbol    identifier    statements    or    insertions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member   on    the    floor. 
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The  actions  include  the  establishment  of 
the  Nuclear  Safety  Analysis  Center,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  Institute  of 
Nuclear  Power  Operations  to  increase  over- 
all safety  in  the  operation  of  nuclear  power 
plants,  and  creation  of  a  new  insurance  com- 
pany. Nuclear  Electric  Insurance  Limited, 
that  provides  partial  protection  from  the  fi- 
nancial impact  of  an  extended  outage  of  a 
plant,  caused  by  an  accident.  This  will  be  a 
great  help  in  reducing  the  cost  to  consumers 
for  alternate  replacement  power  during 
such  an  outage. 

The  industry  has  developed  a  model  emer- 
gency response  plan  to  aid  utilities  in  con- 
trolling a  nuclear  emergency. 

The  utilities  also  are  expanding  operator 
training  programs  to  provide  improved  im- 
derstanding  of  system  operation,  during 
both  normal  and  unanticipated  sequences. 

The  list  of  positive  accomplishments  for 
increased  safety  goes  on.  But  what  has  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  a<x;om- 
plished  in  the  same  time?  They  have,  basi- 
cally, ceased  movement.  Frankly  I  am  ex- 
tremely disappointed  with  the  conduct  of 
this  agency.  The  Nation  has  billions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  investments  in  new  nuclear 
power  plants  sitting  Idle,  at  great  expense  to 
the  American  public,  because  the  NRC 
cannot  get  its  act  together  and  make  licens- 
ing decisions. 

Certainly,  if  there  is  a  Jus^j^iable  reason 
for  not  licensing  a  power  plant,  it  should 
not  be  licensed.  NRCs  behavior  since  TMI 
has  been  a  stereotype  of  bureaucratic  iner- 
tia. 

Seven  reactors  have  been  waiting  final 
commission  go-ahead  for  sometime,  forcing 
costly  delays  on  utilities  and  ratepayers, 
alike.  Utilities  are  forced  to  purchase  power 
rather  than  produce  it. 

TVA's  Sequoyah  plant,  alone,  could  save 
that  utility's  ratepayers  $10  million  a  month 
in  lower  power  bills,  but  the  NRC  fails  to 
act. 

To  date,  NRCs  lack  of  leadership  has  cost 
T\'^A  customers  $50  million  in  higher  rates 

We  have  to  break  NRC  away  from  its  inac- 
tion. Their  indecision  must  be  brought  to  a 
halt,  and  progress  must  be  made,  for  the 
good  of  our  economy,  for  the  good  of  our 
country  and  for  the  good  of  our  people. 

Together  with  these  Industry  initiatives, 
we  also  need  a  Federal  policy  on  energy 
supply  that  emphasizes  the  use  of  our  only 
options  available,  nuclear  energy  and  coal. 
Such  a  policy  would  enable  the  utilities  to 
obtain  required  financial  support  to  permit 
them  to  commit  to  nuclear  plants,  and  it 
would  help  to  enable  the  United  SUtes  to 
become  energy  self-sufficient. 

Predictability  must  be  returned  to  the  li- 
censing process.  Hopefully,  we  will  not  have 
to  face  a  major  world  confrontation  over 
the  availability  of  oil  before  we  focus  atten- 
tion on  nuclear  licensing  practices. 

The  industry  seems  to  be  doing  its  job. 
High  standards  have  been  set. 

We  all  know  that  a  nuclear  power  plant  is 
not  just  another  generating  station.  The  in- 
dustry has  many  additional  responsibilities 
imposed  upon  it  with  this  dynamic  form  of 
energy.  Thirty-five  years  ago  President 
Harry  Truman  said  atomic  energy  was  "a 
new  force,  too  revolutionary  to  consider  in 
the  framework  of  old  ideas."  That  adrtce  is 
sound  yet  today. 

As  advocates  of  this  vital  option  of  energy 
production,  you  are  now  challenged  as  never 
before  to  insure  safety  and  instill  in  the 
public  mind  a  confidence  in  the  competent 
management  of  nuclear  energy. 

You  may  be  assured  that  I  will  be  working 
hard  in  the  Congress  toward  meeting  this 
challenge.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 

ATIONS FOR  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OF  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  passage  today  of  the  fiscal  year 
1981  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  I  feel  it  is 
necessary  for  me  to  explain  my  vote 
on  both  House  Joint  Resolution  545 
and  S.  1309  which  passed  on  May  8.  I 
do  not  normally  vote  for  such  huge  in- 
creases in  Government  programs,  but 
because  of  the  slumping  economy  and 
its  effect  on  those  Americans  who  are 
on  fixed  incomes  and  most  especially 
our  senior  citizens,  I  voted  in  favor  of 
both  food  stamp  bills. 

With  the  panic  situation  created  by 
both  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
many  of  my  constituents  were  becom- 
ing excessively  alarmed  over  the 
future  of  the  food  stamp  program 
after  June  1.  Such  a  pressure-packed 
atmosphere  is  not  conducive  to  a  ra- 
tional or  objective  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  legislation. 

Simply  increasing  the  funding  for 
the  food  stamp  program  is  putting  a 
band-aid  on  the  symptom  of  a  much 
deeper  problem  which  is  the  real 
reason  why  the  food  stamp  program  is 
running  short  of  funds.  We  are  all 
very  familiar  with  the  unexpectedly 
high  increase  both  in  the  cost  of  food 
and  in  the  number  of  participants. 
These  two  facts  have  mandated  the 
need  for  additional  funds.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  with  the  increased  funding, 
the  real  reasons  for  this  need  will  not 
be  pushed  into  the  background.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  the  skyrocketing 
inflation  which  is  taking  its  heaviest 
toll  against  those  on  fixed  incomes 
and  especially  our  senior  citizens.  This 
inflation  is  caused  by  excessive  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  live  within  its 
means.  The  sagging  economy  is  thrust- 
ing many  previously  self-sufficient 
people  on  to  the  welfare  roles  and  of 
course  many  of  these  victims  are  the 
elderly. 

It  would  seem  unfair  for  Congress  to 
aUow  countless  thousands  to  be  driven 
into  the  food  stamp  program  without 
at  least  some  effort  to  correct  the  con- 
ditions which  are  putting  them  there. 
That  is  the  reason  behind  the  bicker- 
ing over  whether  or  not  to  increase 
food  stamp  funding.  Congress  needs  to 
turn  its  attention  to  providing  real 
economic  opportunities  for  our  citi- 
zens instead  of  pursuing  policies  which 
are  driving  lower  income  groups  into 
increasing  dependence  on  Government 
welfare.* 
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A  GOOD  NEIGHBOR  POLICY 

HON.  jSTsantini 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  mining 
companies  have  a  responsibility  to  be 
concerned  citizens  in  every  community 
where  they  operate.  Company  offi- 
cials, local  off icials, -and  residents  can 
derive  a  sense  of  pride  from  working 
together  for  the  betterment  of  their 
community. 

Recently  the  Houston  Oil  &  Miner- 
als Corp.  took  a  first  step  in  promoting 
their  good  neighbor  policy  by  offering 
their  assistance  in  renovating  a  town 
park.  Silver  City.  Nev..  has  a  park  in 
the  center  of  town  which  is  in  need  of 
landscaping  and  general  Improve- 
ments. In  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Park  Renovation  Committee,  the 
Houston  Oil  &  Minerals  Corp.  offers 
their  help  in  this  worthwhile  project.  I 
am  placing  the  letter  In  the  Record 
for  my  colleagues  to  read. 

I  commend  and  congratulate  the 
Houston  Oil  &  Minerals  Corp.  for 
taking  this  first  step  in  becoming  a 
good  neighbor 

Houston  Oil  a  Minerals  Corp.. 

AprU  28.  1980. 
Mr.  David  DeChristoforo. 
General  Delivery,   Post  Office,  Silver  City. 
Nev. 

Dear  Mr.  DeChristoforo:  I  read  in  the 
Mason  Valley  News  about  your  work  as 
chairman  of  the  renovation  committee  for 
the  Silver  City  Town  Park.  The  purpose  of 
this  letter  is  to  offer  our  assistance  in  this 
worthy  project. 

The  article  mentioned  that  you  need  to 
bring  in  some  fill  dirt.  Perhaps  we  can  help 
you  do  this  by  using  some  of  our  trucks  to 
haul  the  dirt  and  one  of  our  tractors  to 
spread  the  dirt.  If  some  of  the  playground 
equipment  needs  repair,  perhaps  our  weld- 
ing equipment  can  be  used  to  help  you.  If 
you  would  accept  a  contribution  for  the 
park  renovation  fund,  perhaps  that  can  be 
arranged  with  our  corporate  contribution 
committee. 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  project.  If  you  will  allow  us 
to  do  so,  please  let  me  know  what  help  you 
might  like  from  us  and  I  will  go  forward 
from  there. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Allen  B.  Cluck, 
Manager  of  Governmental  Relations. 

Changes  Planned  for  Silver  City  Park 
The  Silver  City  Town  Park,  which  consists 
of  about  two  acres  of  ground  in  the  center 
of  town,  will  be  undergoing  some  landscap- 
ing changes  soon. 

"We  hope  to  come  up  with  a  master  plan 
for  the  park, "  said  David  DeChristoforo. 
who  chairs  the  park  renovation  committee, 
and  get  to  work  on  it  this  spring."  DeChris- 
toforo says  a  paved  street,  that  doesn't  exist 
on  the  tow-n  maps,  runs  right  through  the 
.aark,  and  another  paved  street  runs  below 
it. 

Trees  have  been  planted  and  forgotten, 
and  some  retaining  walls  have  crumbled. 
"What  we  need  to  do  essentially  is  to  draw 
the  master  plan,"  said  DeChristoforo,  "and 
then  terrace  the  whole  park,  and  bring  in 
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some  fill  dirt.  That  would  make  the  ground 
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location  among  specified  priority  categories. 
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GRS  costs  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal.  In- 
ct^aH    nt    sending    the    funds    throueh    the 
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some  fill  dirt.  That  would  make  the  ground 
a  lot  more  usable."  Right  now  the  park  sits 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  much  of  it  is  rocky 
soU. 

DeChristoforo  said  that  the  town  has 
about  J5.000  in  a  fund,  but  there  is  a  dispute 
as  to  where  that  money  can  be  spent.  Some 
say  It  has  to  go  to  putting  a  bathroom  and 
kitchen  in  the  PIre  House  and  Town  Hall. 
but  others  say  it  can  go  for  the  park. 

"We  do  know  that  the  money  has  to  be 
spent  before  the  next  fiscal  year."  said 
DeChristoforo.  "But  the  main  problem 
right  now  is  that  everybody  in  town  is 
either  too  busy  dealing  with  Houston  Oil 
and  Minerals  and  their  mine  proposals,  or 
the  new  schools  for  Dayton. "• 


CONGRESSIONAL  YOUTH  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  REPORT: 
CLARK  COUNTY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1980 

9  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congressional  Youth  Advisory 
Council  Committee,  composed  of  stu- 
dents from  Clark  County,  has  complet- 
ed its  study  in  regard  to  the  important 
issue  of  whether  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program  should  be  continued. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  share  this  information  with  my  col- 
leagues In  the  House. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the  Clark 
County  Committee: 

Clark  Codwty  CYAC  CoiotrrrEE 

GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING 

The  general  revenue  sharing  legislation  of 
1972  provided  $30.2  billion  in  permanent  ap- 
propriations, to  be  derived  from  Federal 
personal  income  tax  receipts,  for  distribu- 
tion amoung  State  and  local  units  of  govern- 
ment during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
retroactively  on  January  1.  1972.  and  ending 
December  31.  1976.  Under  this  law,  these 
funds  were  to  be  paid  automatically  to 
qualifying  State  and  local  governing  units 
on  a  quarterly  basis  without  necessitating 
annual  appropriation  action  by  Congress. 

Two-thirds  of  the  $30.2  billion  was  to  be 
paid  directly  to  "general  purpose"  local 
units  of  government — counties,  municipal- 
ities, townships,  etc.— and  had  to  be  spent 
for  any  of  the  following  high  priority  pur- 
poses: (1)  ordinary  and  necessary  mainte- 
nance and  operating  expenses  for  public 
safety,  envirorunental  protection,  public 
transportation,  health,  recreation,  libraries, 
social  services  for  the  poor  or  aged,  and  fi- 
nancial administration;  and  (2)  ordinary  and 
necessary  capital  expenditures  authorized 
by  law.  The  remaining  one-third  of  this 
total  was  to  be  distributed  to  State  govern- 
ments and  could  be  spent  for  whatever  pur- 
pose they  considered  the  most  urgent. 

Complex  formulas  governed  how  much 
State  and  local  governments  received  during 
each  entitlement  period  and  took  Into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  the  population, 
extent  of  urbanization,  relative  poverty. 
State  personal  income  tax  collections,  and 
the  general  tax  effort  of  these  governmen- 
tal units. 

The  primary  Federal  "strings"  attached  to 
this  legislation,  other  than  the  requirement 
that  local  governments  must  spend  their  al- 
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location  among  specified  priority  categories, 
were  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  any  govern- 
ment's allotment  in  any  way  which  would 
discriminate  against  an  Individual  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  national  origin  or  sex  or 
to  match  Federal  grants  received  under 
other  programs. 

General  Revenue  Sharing  was  originally 
conceived  as  a  way  of  sharing  the  progres- 
sive Federal  income  tax  with  State  and  local 
governments  which  traditionally  have  had 
to  depend  on  more  regressive  taxes.  Its 
major  goal  is  to  disburse  Federal  funds  with 
minimal  restrictions  on  use.  permitting  the 
local  decision  making  process  to  determine 
the  programs  and  activities  where  the 
money  is  most  needed. 

Intended  to  increase  public  involvement, 
the  users  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
funds  must  hold  public  hearings  where  citi- 
zens can  suggest  ways  to  spend  to  monies. 

USES  or  GENERAL  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 

State  uses 

Nine  sUtes  nationwide  (HI,  CA,  WI.  NY, 
MA,  MS,  UT.  MI.  RI )  are  heavily  dependent 
on  General  Revenue  Sharing  compared  to 
the  nationwide  average.  These  states  are 
typified  by  higher  welfare  and  state-subsi- 
dized program  burdens.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia receives  the  second  largest  share  of 
GRS  money  nationwide.  Nine  others,  nota- 
bly Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  re- 
ceive a  large  portion  of  the  state  budgets  in 
GRS:  all  the  above  states  receive  signifi- 
cantly larger  amounts  of  GRS  funds  than 
they  contribute.  The  remainder  of  the 
States  receive  approximately  the  same  or 
lesser  amounts  than  they  contribute. 

Primary  uses  the  states  have  for  General 
Revenue  Sharing  funds  include:  education, 
welfare,  capital  improvements,  and  pension 
benefits.  But  in  addition.  States  utilize  GRS 
for  state  tax  rebates.  VT,  AZ,  LA  used  all  of 
their  GRS  allocations  for  this  purpose: 
Kansas  uses  more  than  a  quarter  of  its  allo- 
cation this  way  also.  Other  states  periodical- 
ly offer  less,  but  similar  programs. 

Municipal  and  county  tises 

Municipal  uses  Include  salaries,  printing, 
welfare  and  pension/workman's  compensa- 
tion programs.  More  than  %  of  all  GRS 
funds  are  used  in  this  area,  but  local  GRS 
funds  can  and  are  used  for  capital  improve- 
ments. 

THE  COST 

General  Revenue  Sharing— $30.2  billion 
dollars  distributed  nationwide— was  envi- 
sioned as  a  return  of  tax  money  to  allow  the 
taxpayers  to  determine  the  use.  However,  to 
gain  this  right,  $200  million  must  be  spent 
to  launder  the  funds  through  the  Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. 

The  question  arises  greater  when  gover- 
nors cry  for  a  cut  in  Federal  spending,  "but 
not  In  my  state!"  Many  of  these  states  offer 
only  an  expensive  return  of  funds  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Federal  budget. 

RECOMMENDATION 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Clark  County 
Committee  that  the  General  Revenue  Shar- 
ing program  \>e  continued,  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes  and  conditions: 

1.  All  state  funding  be  eliminated:  one- 
half  of  the  funds  be  diverted  to  local  GRS. 

2.  One-half  of  the  total  funding  for  a  cate- 
goric grants  be  eliminated;  the  funds  being 
diverted  to  broad  and  block  grants. 

3.  GRS  funds  may  no  longer  be  used  for 
tax  rebates;  tax  cuts  must  be  approved  spe- 
cifically by  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing. 

The  committee  submits  the  following  rea- 
sons for  adoption  of  our  proposals. 

1.  States  use  of  monies  for  tax  rebates  are 
self-defeating.  The  use  of  tax  rebates  from 
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GRS  costs  the  taxpayers  a  great  deal.  In- 
stead of  sending  the  funds  through  the 
Washington  mUl  at  the  cost  of  over  $200 
million  in  interest  alone,  the  money  should 
just  be  a  tax  cut  in  the  first  place. 

2.  If  the  States  were  cut  out  of  this  pro- 
gram an  excess  of  $10.2  billion  could  be  cut 
from  the  Federal  budget.  In  times  when  an 
inflation  is  rampant,  we  all  can  see  the  need 
for  such  budget  cutting.  This  Is  not,  howev- 
er, meant  to  be  Interpreted  as  saying  that 
this  should  be  the  only  cut  by  Congress  in 
the  budget.  If  all  committees  on  such  Feder- 
al programs  would  follow  the  example  of 
this  committee  and  cut  all  such  bills  in  simi- 
lar ways  then  it  would  be  with  little  pain 
and  no  tax  increase  that  we  could  be  back  in 
the  black. 

3.  Local  communities  (cities  and  counties) 
have  become  dependent  on  the  money 
whicti  they  receive  from  this  program.  F^r 
this  reason,  these  communities  would  be  in 
serious  financial  trouble  if  this  program  was 
not  renewed.  This  would  cause  increased  tax 
burdens  on  the  people  of  these  communities 
and  thus  would  cause  no  beneficial  econom- 
ic assistance  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  three  of  the  recom- 
mendations were  adopted  by  the  full 
council     following    debate,     with    no 

amendments.* 


RABBI  HENRI  E.  FRONT 


HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr,  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  June  8,  the  congregation  of 
the  Temple  Beth  David  of  Orange 
County  in  Westminster,  Calif.,  will 
join  together  to  honor  Rabbi  Henri  E. 
Front  on  the  occasion  of  the  25th  an- 
niversary of  his  Rabbinic  ordination. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  this  man 
has  actively  served  his  community  and 
ministered  his  congregation. 

Rabbi  Front  has  provided  moral 
leadership  and  direction  for  the 
Orange  Coimty  Jewish  community. 
His  personal  drive  and  individual 
stamina  are  reflected  in  his  active  par- 
ticipation in  religious  and  secular  or- 
ganizations which  have  dealt  with 
issues  of  concern  to  the  community. 
He  has  personally  touched  many  lives 
as  a  teacher,  counselor,  and  rabbi  and 
is  held  in  high  regard  by  those  who 
have  worked  with  him  and  been  served 
by  him. 

Rabbi  P^ont  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  years  of  service  and  dedication.  He 
is  to  be  thanked  for  the  active  leader- 
ship and  direction  he  has  provided  to 
the  Jewish  community  and  the  county 
in  general.  We  are  grateful  to  him  for 
his  commitment  and  dedication,  and 
for  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  promise 
and  the  goals  of  our  Nation  and  the 
Jewish  community. 

The  congregation  of  the  Temple 
Beth  David  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  capable  and  dedicated  individu- 
al to  serve  as  their  rabbi,  leader,  and 
teacher,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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join  me  and  the  members  of  that  con- 
gregation in  honoring  Rabbi  Henri 
Front  for  the  25  years  of  exemplary 
service  he  has  devoted  to  his  coramu- 

nity.» 


CAPITALISM-FREE  ENTERPRISE 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, America  has  developed  the  greatest 
civilization  in  history  by  carrying  the 
spirit  of  capitalism  and  free  enter- 
prise. Two  centuries  ago  our  country 
was  a  barren  land.  And  yet.  through 
the  capitalism  system  Americans 
today  own  their  homes  and  auto- 
mobiles, enjoy  television  and  air-condi- 
tioning, an<i  take  vacations  around  the 
country. 

Today  in  the  United  States  this 
growth  momentum  has  come  to  a  com- 
plete standstill.  Instead  of  a  coimtry 
where  the  people  are  doing  things  for 
themselves,  we  have  an  expanding 
Federal  centralization  of  power.  More 
and  more  we  see  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  excessive  regulations  and 
overloaded  bureaucracy  taking  over 
our  economic  system.  Today  43  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  goes  for  taxes  to 
pay  for  government. 

Americans  realize  we  have  more  gov- 
ernment than  we  want,  more  regula- 
tions than  we  need,  and  more  taxes 
than  we  can  afford  to  pay. 

Time  magazine  has  an  excellent 
report  on  "Capitalism-  Is  it  Working 
.  .  .?"  This  indepth  report  written  by 
George  M.  Faber  was  penetrating  and 
sound.  Time  asks  whether  in  this  age 
of  economic  anxiety  could  free  enter- 
prise surmount  the  problems  of 
energy,  inflation,  and  productivity. 
The  conclusions  were  sound.  Time 
magazine's  story  confirms  the 
strength  of  capitalism  and  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

This  was  a  comprehensive  report  but 
I  want  you  to  review  some  of  the  key 
sections  that  were  pointed  out  with 
clarity  by  Time  magazine. 

The  report  follows: 

Capitalism— Free  Enterprise 

From  1948  to  1973,  the  productivity  of 
American  employees  increased  2.9  percent 
annually,  thus  permitting  steadily  higher 
real  wages  and  higher  standards  of  living. 
Last  year  productivity  dropped  .9  percent. 
The  real  median  income  of  American  fami- 
lies Jumped  64  percent  from  1950  to  1970. 
but  has  crawled  up  by  less  than  1  percent  a 
year  In  the  past  decade.  Weekly  real  take- 
home  pay  has  been  declining  for  two  years, 

In  the  U.S..  federal,  state  and  local  agen- 
cies In  1929  spent  an  amount  equal  to  only 

10  percent  of  the  nation's  total  output;  last 
year  they  spent  32  percent.  Rfty  years  ago, 
government  income-support  payments  to  in- 
dividuals were  3  percent  of  the  total  amount 
of  wages  and  salaries;  last  year  they  had 
swollen  to  about  20  percent. 

Typical  was  last  year's  pay  settlement  be- 
tween Chrysler  and  its  employees.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  company  was  asking  tor 
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a  fat  federal  loan  giiaraDtee,  it  agreed  to 
raise  the  wages  of  some  of  the  nation's  best- 
paid  workers  from  t60.M  a  day  to  $76.96 
over  three  years.  Because  both  sides  at  the 
bargaining  table  assumed  financial  help 
would  be  coming  from  Washington,  there 
was  less  pressure  to  make  a  significant  sacri- 
fice. It  was  left  to  Congress,  as  a  condition 
for  a  federal  loan  guarantee,  to  force  the 
union  to  accept  a  $463  million  reduction  in 
the  wage  package. 

Rather  than  spending  biUions  of  tax  dol- 
lars to  clean  up  the  air  and  water,  authori- 
■-ies  passed  laws  obliging  companies  to  spend 
large  sums  to  do  the  job.  Such  federal  regu- 
lations, which  came  to  20,000  pages  in  1970, 
swelled  to  77,498  pages  last  year. 

In  a  form  of  Gresham's  Law,  bad  planning 
by  government  drives  out  good  planning  by 
private  people.  The  new  Rational  Expecta- 
tions school,  led  by  the  University  of  Chica- 
go's Robert  Lucas  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota's  Thomas  Sargent,  emphasizes 
that  government  policy  initiatives  often  do 
more  harm  than  good,  creating  more  infla- 
tion than  economic  growth. 

When  capitalism  took  root  in  the  18th 
century,  religion  exercised  a  strong  influ- 
ence within  a  rigid  social  structure.  The 
principles  of  the  new  economic  system  coin- 
cided in  large  measure  with  those  of  reli- 
gious faith.  Free  enterprise  demanded  sacri- 
fice and  delayed  satisfaction  in  order  to 
build  savings  as  a  source  of  investment 
funds.  Limited  consumption  and  hard  work 
were  required  to  create  more  capital  and 
more  consumption  for  the  future.  Self- 
denial  and  individual  diligence  in  this  life 
were  signs  of  someone's  virtue  and  even  of 
salvation  in  the  next  life.  Max  Weber  la- 
beled this  "the  Protestant  ethic." 

Social  spending  is  now  by  far  the  largest 
item  in  the  national  budget,  amounting  to 
$423.8  billion  this  year  as  compared  with 
$145.1  biUion  for  defense.  But  some  well-in- 
tentioned Government  spending,  such  as 
the  $8.6  billion  annual  outlays  for  the  heav- 
ily criticized  Comprehensive  Elmployment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA),  has  created  new 
bureaucracies  rather  than  solving  urban 
problems.  Social  expenditures  have  grown 
so  rapidly  that  they  have  become  a  heavy 
load  on  a  national  economy  that  is  growing 
only  slowly. 

Wage  and  price  controls  are  an  attractive 
temptation,  supp>orted,  according  to  the 
latest  public  opinion  polls,  by  a  strong  ma- 
jority of  the  American  public.  But  they 
remain  fool's  gold.  Studies  show  that  once 
mandatory  price  restraints  are  removed 
prices  soar  as  high  as  or  perhaps  even 
higher  than  they  would  without  any  legal 
restrictions.  Virtually  all  free-market  econo- 
mists, whether  liberals  or  conservatives, 
reject  mandatory  controls  as  ultimately  det- 
rimental in  fighting  the  causes  of  inflation. 
The  real  price  of  oil  declined  by  50  percent 
between  1950  and  1970.» 


"THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI,  VIGIL 
1980:  THE  PUGHT  OF  IGOR  GU- 
BERMAN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPReSENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  privilege  to  participate  in 
"The  Spirit  of  Helsinki.  Vigil  1980" 
^ith   so   many   of   my   colleagues.    I 
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would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Maguirz.  for 
the  fine  effort  he  has  put  forth  in  co- 
ordinating this  worthwhile  effort  to 
bring  the  plight  of  the  thousands  of 
politically  oppressed  Soviet  citizens  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  and  the 
American  people. 

We  are  more  concerned  now  than 
ever  about  the  actions  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  are  concerned  because  of 
the  blatant  disregard  for  International 
law  and  national  sovereignty  recently 
demonstrated  by  the  Soviet's  invasion 
and  suppression  of  Afghanistan.  We 
are  concerned  because  the  military 
balance  of  power  is  more  and  more  un- 
certain, and  in  many  of  the  critical 
areas  of  the  world  such  as  the  Persian 
Gulf  the  Soviet  Union  is  assuming  a 
more  offensive  posture.  And,  we  are  all 
concerned  about  the  continued  oppres- 
sion of  Soviet  citizens  because  of  their 
political  and  religious  beliefs  and  ac- 
tions. In  fact,  there  Is  at  the  present 
time  a  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  regime  to  quell  any  and  all 
dissidents  through  any  means  possible, 
including  imprisonment  on  false 
groimds.  This  mass  denial  of  all  civil 
liberties  is  deplorable. 

Igor  Guberman  is  one  such  case.  He 
was  arrested  on  August  13.  1979,  after 
having  been  summoned  to  the  city  of 
Dmitrov  near  Moscow.  He  was  there 
under  the  false  pretense  of  serving  as 
a  witness  in  another  investigation. 
Soon  thereafter  he  was  arrested  and 
escorted  back  to  Moscow  where  his 
family's  apartment  was  searched. 
Many  boolcs,  manuscripts,  drafts,  and 
letters  from  friends  in  Israel  were 
seized  in  search,  along  with  two  icons 
from  Mr.  Guberman's  collection. 

It  was  not  until  almost  a  month 
later  that  Igor  Guberman's  wife,  Ta- 
tyana,  was  informed  of  the  charges 
being  levied  against  her  husband.  He 
was  being  charged  with  buying  and 
selling  stolen  property,  the  icons,  even 
though  the  two  individuals  convicted 
of  stealing  the  objects  denied  that 
they  had  sold  them  to  Mr.  Guberman. 
Moreover,  one  of  Mr.  Guberman's  col- 
leagues informed  him  that  KGB 
agents  had  offered  a  substantial  pay- 
ment to  provide  evidence  against  Mr. 
Guberman. 

Mr.  Guberman,  an  acknowledged 
expert  in  icons  and  medieval  art,  has 
pursued  his  hobby  for  many  years. 
The  criminal  charges  brought  against 
him  are  not  only  untrue,  but  they  con- 
ceal the  true  reason  for  this  govern- 
mental harassment,  which  is  Mr.  Gu- 
berman's involvement  with  the  imder- 
ground  journal,  "Jews  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,"  and  his  refusal  to  join  with 
the  Soviet  authorities  in  gathering  in- 
formation on  the  journal. 

Cle&rly,  the  arrest  of  Igor  Guber- 
man was  the  product  of  a  contrived  set 
of  circumstances  to  justify  removing 
this  outspoken  dissident  from  the  do- 
mestic scene.  As  has  been  pointed  out 
time  and  time  again,  the  Soviets  tend 
to  use  the  dissident  movement  to  their 
own  political  benefit.  When  the  slight- 
est liberation  of  its  emigration  policies 
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or  civil  liberties  will  gain  something 
substantive  in  return  from  the  United 
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mentary  School:  Helen  Grant,  Newhope 
Elementary  School:  Charlotte  Hollings- 
worth,  Anthony  Elementary  School;  Eliza- 
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court  has  ruled,  have  every  right  to  investi- 
gate such  violations. 
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than  either  of  the  nation's  two  largest  com- 
panies. 
In  1977,  the  five  largest  cooperatives  had 


the  farmer  members  of  major  California  co-  ton,  what  is  needed  is  an  effort  to  modify 
operatives  marketing  almonds,  peaches,  current  cost-increasing  practices  In  the 
pears,  walnuts,  raisins  and  orunes  in  everv     health  rarp  tnHiicfi-«    xv>e  fnUnwino  or-o  • 
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or  civil  liberties  will  gain  something 
substantive  in  return  from  the  United 
States,  they  tend  to  widen  the  param- 
eters of  acceptance  behavior  and  activ- 
ity. When  there  is  no  discemable 
benefit  to  the  State,  or  when  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  West  are  especially  tense,  the 
Soviet  Government  feels  free  to  deal 
with  the  internal  dissension  with  an 
iron  hand.  After  all,  they  justify. 
United  States-Soviet  relations  could 
not  be  any  worse. 

It  Is  this  contention  that  we  must 
dispute.  Relations  can  get  worse  if  the 
Soviet  Union  continues  to  deliberately 
disregard  the  basic  and  accepted  rights 
of  the  individuail.  The  Soviets  must 
understand  that  we  include  among 
those  basic  rights  the  right  to  emi- 
grate, as  stated  in  the  Helsinki  awrcord 
which  they  signed.  This  is  not  an 
agreement  to  only  be  adhered  to  when 
the  Soviet  Union  chooses.  This  is  a 
statement  about  the  fundamental,  and 
basic  tenets  which  we  as  human  beings 
hold  dear.  And.  it  is  a  document  whose 
provisions  should  be  honored  by  all 
nations  all  the  time. 

Therefore,  I  urge  the  Soviet  Union 
to  comply  with  the  international  con- 
ventions which  they  have  signed  and 
free  Igor  Guberman.  We  must  contin- 
ue our  vigil  until  all  refuseniks  and 
prisoners  of  conscience  are  freed  and 
we  will.* 


RETIRING  TEACHERS  OF 
GARDEN  GROVE  HONORED 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OFjCALIFOR.NIA 
IN  THE  HOUS^  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  May.  as  the  school  year  draws  to 
a  close,  we  are  reminded  of  the  impor- 
tant role  our  educational  system  plays 
in  the  development  of  the  young  men 
and  women  who  will  be  the  core  of  our 
society  tomorrow.  The  responsibility 
for  providing  learning  experiences,  in- 
stilling the  basic  values  of  our  society 
and,  most  importantly,  generating  en- 
thusiasm about  life  and  living,  lies 
with  our  schools.  The  most  critical  ele- 
ment in  making  all  of  this  happen  is 
the  faculty,  that  dedicated  core  of 
men  and  women  who  work  daily 
toward  the  achievement  of  these 
goals. 

On  Friday,  May  30,  the  Garden 
Grove  Education  Association  will  meet 
to  pay  tribute  to  26  retiring  teachers, 
men  and  women  who  dedicated  their 
lives  to  working  with  our  young 
people.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
join  the  California  Teachers  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, and  the  Garden  Grove  Educa- 
tion Association  in  honoring: 

John  O.  Barnes.  Bolsa  Grande  High 
School:  Bob  Blurton.  McGarvin  Intermedi- 
ate School:  Ken  Boyce.  Wakeham  Elemen- 
tary School:  Orrell  Cooper.  Edgar  Elemen- 
tary School;  Gene  Gibson.  Elsenhower  Ele- 
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mentary  School;  Helen  Grant.  Newhope 
Elementary  School;  Charlotte  Hollings- 
worth.  Anthony  Elementary  School:  Eliza- 
l)eth  Hoose.  Hare  Intermediate  School;  and 
Patricia  Jackery.  RosiU  Elementary  School. 

Mary  Legree.  Lincoln  Adult  School;  Joyce 
McMuUin.  Jordan  Intermediate  School; 
Henrietta  Meyer.  Stanley  Elementary 
School;  Dayle  Provost.  Garden  Grove  High 
School;  Bema  Stelson.  Woodbury  Elemen- 
tary School:  Shirley  Strange.  Bolsa  Grande 
High  School:  Edna  Talman.  Edgar  Elemen- 
tary School:  Peggy  Toussalnt.  Marshall  Ele- 
mentary School;  William  Vanvorst.  La 
Quinta  High  School:  and  Evelyn  Vulliet, 
Post  Elementary  School. 

Lee  Walters.  Anders  Elementary  School: 
Mary  Wiley,  Rancho  Alamitos  High  School: 
Shirley  Wolford.  Walton  Elementary 
School;  Elizabeth  Woods.  Excelsior  Elemen- 
tary School;  Alton  Morse.  Garden  Grove 
Unified  School  District;  Jean  Carpenter. 
Bolsa  Grande  High  School;  and  Nellie 
Burchfiel.  Rancho  Alamitos  High  School. 

From  kindergarten  through  senior 
year,  these  teachers  have  directed  and 
contributed  to  the  development  of  our 
children.  They  have  earned  our  grati- 
tude and  our  heartiest  thanks.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  these  fine  individuals  and  to 
wish  them  fulfillment  as  they  reflect 
on  their  teaching  careers.^ 
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COOPERATIVES  HELP  FAMILY 
FARMS  SURVIVE 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  past 
several  months  have  occasioned  con- 
siderable debate  on  Cartel  Hill  over 
the  marketing  practices  of  farmer  co- 
operatives. For  the  Record.  I  include 
two  editorials  from  the  Fresno  Bee  on 
this  issue. 

The  opposing  view  presented  by 
Rich  Rominger,  director  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Department  of  Food  and  Agri- 
culture, makes  a  persuasive  case  for 
the  special  nature  of  these  enterprises. 
I  invite  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
varying  perspectives.  It  will  be  espe- 
cially useful  as  Congress  devotes  its  at- 
tention to  this  important  concern: 
The  Giant  Co-ops 

Since  1922  farmers  who  join  together  in 
marketing  and  promotion  cooperatives  have 
been  largely  exempt  from  federal  antitrust 
laws.  They  can  fix  prices,  jointly  advertise 
and  jointly  prepare  food  for  market  without 
interference  from  the  Justice  Department 
or  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (PTC), 
which  enforce  fair  competition  in  other  eco- 
nomic sectors.  Only  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  some  authority  to  insure  that 
prices  are  not,  as  a  result,  "unduly  en- 
hanced". 

This  immunity  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultures  special  Jurisdiction,  however,  are 
limited.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
several  times  that  while  farmers  are  exempt 
from  anti-trust  laws  when  they  form  a  coop- 
erative, the  cooperatives  themselves  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  against  monopolies, 
predatory  business  practices  and  unfair  re- 
straints of  trade  as  any  other  business.  And 
the  FTC  and  the  Justice  Department,  the 


court  has  ruled,  have  every  right  to  investi- 
gate such  violations. 

This  distinction  between  the  legal  price- 
fixing  of  the  farmers  within  the  coopera- 
tives and  the  Illegal  restraints  of  trade  that 
the  cooperatives  themselves  may  be  perpe- 
trating on  the  industry  as  a  whole  was  not 
spelled  out  clearly  in  federal  law:  It  didnt 
seem  necessary  when  the  co-ops  were  small 
and  struggling  and  their  purpose  was  large- 
ly to  give  Independent  farmers  some  clout 
and  unity  In  their  dealings  with  big  food 
processing  corporations  and  grocery  chains. 

But  since  1922.  several  farm  co-ops  have 
grown  into  big  business  themselves,  control- 
ling as  much  as  85  percent  of  their  markets. 
Last  year  the  Justice  Department's  task 
force  on  anti-trust  laws  found  that  some  of 
these  co-ops  had  gotten  so  powerful  that 
consumers,  other  farmersi  and,  in  some 
cases,  co-op  members  themselves  were  suf- 
fering the  same  ill-effects  from  large  farm 
co-ops  as  from  any  other  non  competitive 
business  arrangement. 

Thus,  although  the  FTC  was  breaking  im- 
portant new  ground  it  was  within  its  rights 
when  it  recently  began  hearings  against 
Sunkist.  the  co-op  that  controls  70  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  Western  citrus  market.  The  FTC 
charged  Sunkist  with  monopolistic  prac- 
tices—controlling Industry  prices,  wilfully 
eliminating  competitors  and  other  unfair 
practices— that  exceed  the  price-fixing  al- 
lowed by  law. 

Sunkist.  in  response,  claimed  that  the 
PTC  has  no  Jurisdiction  over  cooperatives. 
And  after  losing  its  court  battles  over  this 
question,  it  began  lobbying  Congress  for  a 
law  that  would  eliminate  the  FTC's  Jurisdic- 
tion over  all  agricultural  co-op  issues  and 
thus  derail  the  pending  case  against  Sun- 
kist. 

Sen.  Alan  Cranston  of  California  is  lead- 
ing the  effort  in  the  Senate  to  quash  the 
Sunkist  case,  on  the  dubious  grounds  that 
the  Agriculture  and  Justice  Departments 
are  better  able  to  understand  an  agricultur- 
al case  than  the  FTC.  But  while  agriculture 
may  be  central  to  California's  economy— as 
Cranston  points  out  in  defense  of  his  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  the  FTC  hearings— agri- 
cultural monopolies  are  as  unhealthy  for 
California  and  the  nation's  economy  as  any 
other  monopoly. 

Whether  or  not  Sunkist,  In  the  end,  is 
found  guilty  of  anti-trust  violatioiw,  Cran- 
ston's efforts  to  help  Sunkist  come  at  the 
expense  of  consumers  and  even  many  farm- 
ers—not just  because  they  might  prevent  a 
hearing  on  a  crucial  anti-trust  issue,  but 
also  because  they  undermine  the  FTC, 
which  has  finally,  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, begun  to  actively  pursue  anti-trust 
violators.  The  public  Interest  would  be 
better  served  by  allowing  the  FTC  to  con- 
duct its  hearing  against  Sunkist  than  by  al 
lowing  Sunkist  to  lobby  itself  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law. 

Farmers  Depend  on  Co-ops 
(By  R.  E.  Rominger,  State  Department  of 

Food  and  Agriculture) 
Your  April  13  editorial  attack  on  farmer 
cooperatives  was  no  doubt  applauded  by  the 
50  food  conglomerates  who  now  control  60- 
70  percent  of  the  American  diet  suid  whose 
marketing  power  Is  many  times  that  of  the 
nation's  7,600  farmer  cooperatives.  But  It 
was  very  disappointing  to  the  State's  small 
farmers  who  depend  on  their  democratically 
owmed  and  run  cooperatives  for  their  very 
survival. 

The  editorial  was  titled  "The  Giant  Co- 
ops "—a  misleading  label.  If  all  7,600  cooper- 
atives in  the  United  States  were  combined 
into  one  giant  company  it  would  be  smaller 
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than  either  of  the  nation's  two  largest  com- 
panies. 

In  1977,  the  five  largest  cooperatives  had 
combined  sales  only  one-third  the  size  of 
those  of  their  five  largest  food  Industry 
competitors.  Sunkist,  which  you  speciflc&Uy 
singled  out  as  a  "giant",  wouldn't  make  the 
list  of  the  largest  100  companies  in  the 
United  States,  or  the  top  200,  or  the  top  300. 
In  fact.  Sunkist,  which  is  the  largest  co-op 
in  California,  would  rank  383  on  the  1977 
list  of  t«p  U.S.  corporations.  Of  the  nearly 
300  cooperatives  in  California  only  two 
others  would  make  the  top  1,000. 

That  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
doesn't  understand  agriculture  is  not  as  du- 
bious a  proposition  as  you  might  think.  The 
FTC  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
suing  the  California  Milk  Advisory  Board 
for  false  advertising  on  the  FTC  theory  that 
milk  was  dangerous  to  the  health  of  many 
Califomians.  The  case  was  thrown  out  by 
the  FTC's  own  hearing  officer,  but  not 
before  the  California  farmers  had  spent 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars  furnishing  rec- 
ords and  defending  themselves  In  a  case 
dragged  out  over  seven  years  and  ending  In 
a  marathon  67-day  FTC  hearing. 

You  specifically  cite  the  FTC  action 
against  the  Sunkist  growers  cooperative. 
Sunkist  has  over  6.000  grower  members  who 
farm  an  average  of  less  than  40  acres  of 
citrus.  They  do  not  control  70-60  percent  of 
the  Western  market  as  you  suggest.  Rather 
they  market  65  percent  of  the  California/ 
Arizona  fresh  orange  crop,  which  is  no  more 
than  they  marketed  when  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act  was  enacted  in  1922.  The  FTC  Is 
alleging  that  Sunkist  is  bad  because  it  is  big. 
Congress  has  expressly  stated  that  in  the 
case  of  farmer  cooperatives  size  alone  is  not 
bad  and,  as  I  have  noted,  Sunkist  is  hardly  a 
food-processing  giant  when  compared  to  its 
food-industry  competitors. 

What  the  Bee  and  the  FTC  have  failed  to 
appreciate  is  the  legislative  history  and  pur- 
pose behind  allowing  workers  In  the  case  of 
labor  unions,  and  farmers  in  the  case  of  co- 
operatives, to  get  together  and  ask  for  a 
common  wage  or  priie.  Doth  these  activities 
were  violations  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust 
Act  as  "price-fixing"  until  Congress  clarified 
the  act  with  Capper-Volstead  for  agricul- 
ture and  the  Wagner  Act  with  respect  to 
labor. 

Congress  correctly  realized  that  to  be  ef- 
fective, labor  unions  and  farmer  coopera- 
tives had  to  be  free  from  some  anti-trust  law 
restrictions.  They  also  recognized  that  the 
balance  could  swing  too  far  the  other  way 
and  consequently  gave  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture the  power  to  control  abuses  by  coop- 
eratives. In  1922,  the  FTC  wanted  this 
power  and  the  legislative  history  Is  clear 
that  Congress  didn't  want  them  to  have  it. 
There  Is  nothing  sinister  or  dubious  about 
asking  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  original  in- 
tention, especially  whore,  as  here,  the  FTC 
has  decided  to  Ignore  that  legislative 
history. 

No  one  likes  to  be  accused  of  trying  to  pre- 
vent the  PTC  from  having  its  day  in  court, 
but  the  alternative  is  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  defending  a  suit  which  we  and  many 
others  think  shouldn't  have  been  filed  in 
the  first  place.  The  grower  members  of  Sun- 
kist have  already  spent  over  $2  million  de- 
fending this  case.  The  FTC  Is  spending  tax- 
payer money.  It  is  entirely  appropriate  for 
publicly  elected  officials  to  review  this  situa- 
tion. 

Farmer  cooperatives  provide  the  major 
mechanism  for  small  farmers  (and  medium 
and  large  sized  farmers  as  well)  to  compete 
against  large  corporate  food  processors. 
This  fact  is  clearly  borne  out  by  noting  that 
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the  farmer  members  of  major  California  co- 
operatives marketing  almonds,  peaches, 
pears,  walnuta.  raisins  and  prunes  In  every 
case  average  less  than  50  acres  of  the  crop. 
Without  farmer  cooperatives  these  small 
family  farmers  face  a  very  uncertain  future. 
It  was  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  led 
to  the  congressional  action  In  1922.  and  It  Is 
the  recognition  of  the  plight  of  the  family 
farm  that  establishes  the  need  for  strong 
farmer  cooperatives  in  1980.« 


H.R.  7144 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
23,  1980,  I  Introduced  H.R.  7144,  "The 
Former  Presidential  Enough  Is 
Enough  and  Taxpayers  Relief  Act  of 
1980." 

This  legislation  seeks  to  limit  the 
use  of  tax  dollars  for  the  care  and 
feeding  of  former  Presidents. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  detected  an 
error  in  the  bill,  and  so  I  am  today  in- 
troducing a  corrected  version  of  this 
proposal.  The  bill,  in  its  correct  form, 
is  as  follows: 

The  Former  Presidential  Enough  Is 
Enough  and  Taxpayers  Relief  Act  of  1980 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatiiies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
total  annual  Government  expenditures  for 
the  care  and  feeding  of  a  former  President 
shall  not  exceed  ten  times  the  poverty  level 
income  for  one  urban  family  of  four.* 


CUTTING  THE  COST  OF  HEALTH 
CARE 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insert  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday,  May  14,  1980,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Cutting  the  Cost  of  Health  Care 

The  rising  cost  of  health  care  is  a  major 
domestic  problem.  Although  it  does  not 
grab  headlines  In  the  way  that  some  other 
domestic  problems  do.  it  touches  virtually 
every  American  in  every  walk  of  life.  Resi- 
dents of  the  Ninth  District  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  it. 

The  nation's  annual  health  care  bill 
reached  $192  billion  in  1978.  up  from  $27 
billion  in  1960.  This  711  per  cent  rise  was  six 
times  greater  than  the  rise  in  overall  con- 
sumer prices  during  the  same  period.  About 
9.1  i>er  cent  of  the  gross  national  product  is 
now  committed  to  health  care,  as  opposed 
to  5.3  per  cent  in  1960.  From  the  federal 
point  of  view,  health  care,  while  very  impor- 
tant, is  only  one  priority  among  many. 
There  are  limits  on  the  resources  that  can 
be  diverted  to  it.  In  meeting  after  meeting, 
constituents  have  made  It  clear  to  me  that 
something  must  be  done  to  hold  health  care 
costs  down.  Rather  than  Ineffective  and  in- 
equitable cost  controls  imposed  by  Washing 
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ton.  what  is  needed  is  an  effort  to  modify 
current  cost-Increasing  practices  In  the 
health  care  Industry.  The  following  are  a 
few  matters  that  should  have  our  attention: 

prxventing  illness 

A  recent  federal  study  estimated  that  a 
person's  health  Is  determined  in  large  part 
by  lifestyle  and  the  environment,  with  he- 
redity and  the  health  care  system  playing  a 
lesser  role.  Another  federal  study  predicted 
that  a  reduction  of  up  to  35  per  cent  In  the 
mortality  rate  among  different  age  groups 
could  be  achieved  by  1990  If  a  greater  em 
phasis  were  placed  on  preventing  disease 
and  Injury.  In  spite  of  what  these  studies 
say.  federal  payments  for  treatment  of  Ill- 
ness have  been  25  times  greater  than  feder- 
al payments  for  prevention  of  Illness.  The 
savings  from  programs  of  preventive  medi- 
cine are  difficult  to  calculate  with  accuracy, 
but  they  could  be  substantial. 

The  development  of  healthier  lifestyles 
through  education  and  better  programs  of 
screening,  environmental  protection,  and 
worker  safety  are  important  objectives  of 
preventive  medicine.  Screening  may  be  espe- 
cially helpful.  Programs  for  expectant 
mothers,  infants,  and  adults  have  already 
been  documented  to  be  worthwhile.  The 
nuiin  congressional  action  In  this  area  was 
the  recent  House  passage  of  the  Child 
Health  Assurance  Act.  If  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  bill  will  Improve  present  Medic- 
aid programs  of  pre-  and  p>o&t-natal  screen 
ing.  diagnosis,  and  testing. 

increasing  competition 

As  in  any  other  sector  of  the  economy,  the 
cost  of  health  care  can  be  cut  if  competition 
is  promoted.  One  alternative  Is  the  health 
maintenance  organization  (HMO)  a  group 
that  hires  physicians  to  render  care  to  mem- 
bers who  pay  a  fixed  premium.  HMOs  may 
reduce  costs  significantly,  and  they  have 
been  successful  in  certain  paris  of  the  coun- 
try. Another  alternative,  one  which  may  l>o 
beneficial  in  rural  America,  is  the  independ- 
ent practice  association  (IPA).  IPAs  are  like 
HMOs,  but  the  doctors  who  care  for  mem- 
t>ers  do  so  under  contract.  A  third  alterna- 
tive is  variable  cost  Insurance  (VCD.  VCI 
permits  Insurers  to  offer  smaller  premiums 
to  pKJlicy  holders  who  choose  treatment  in 
cost-effective  facilities.  Congress  is  looking 
Into  ways  to  further  the  growth  of  such  op- 
tions. 

The  so-called  "consumer  choice"  bills 
could  also  Increase  competition.  In  general, 
these  bills  would  limit  the  employer's  tax- 
free  contribution  to  his  employees'  health 
care  plan.  If  an  employee  chose  a  plan  mort- 
expensive  than  the  employer's  contribution, 
he  would  pay  the  difference,  but  if  he  chose 
a  less  expensive  plan,  he  would  be  paid  the 
difference.  There  would  l)e  a  strong  Incen- 
tive for  employees  to  "shop  around"  when 
selecting  a  plan. 

eliminating  unnecessary  costs 
One  of  the  t)est  ways  to  stretch  the  health 
care  dollar  Is  to  spend  it  only  when  neces- 
sary. For  example,  many  hospital  patients 
can  be  treated  just  as  well  at  lower  cost  In 
the  home.  Congress  might  encourage  this 
less  costly  form  of  care  by  increasing  pay- 
ment for  It  under  Medicare.  Hospitals  them- 
selves can  cut  costs  both  by  purchasing  sup- 
plies in  groups  and  by  sharing  services  and 
facilities.  The  federal  government  should 
lead  the  way  with  the  example  of  its  prac 
tices  In  Its  own  health  care  facilities. 

There  are  other  ways  to  economize  with 
little  or  no  sacrifice  In  the  quality  or  avail 
ability  of  health  care.  Two  federal  agencies 
are  studying  the  costs  and  benefits  of  high 
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the     hundreds,     ever     patient,     ever 
humble.  He  seems  to  love  all  of  them. 
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The  information  follows: 
AsvisoRT  Board  MErniiG,  Nova  Universi- 
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The  general  feeling  of  the  Board  Is  per 
haps  best  expressed  by  Stephen  B.  Sweeney. 
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priced  medical  technolo^  with  an  eye  to 
recommending  where  savings  might  be 
made.  A  second  opinion  may  help  patients 
avoid  unnecessary  surgery,  so  another  fed- 
eral agency  has  begun  an  educational  cam- 
paign to  show  the  wisdom  of  "aslcing  again." 
The  use  of  physician  extenders  or  paramed- 
ics may  be  yet  another  cost-effective  meas- 
ure, and  Congress  has  recently  displayed  in- 
terest in  it  by  allowing  reimbursement 
under  Medicare  for  the  services  of  such 
people  in  rural  clinics. 

L'UTTIWC  REDTAPE 

Government  regulations  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  total  cost  of  health 
care.  It  has  been  estimated  that  40  per  cent 
of  all  federal  rules  have  to  do  with  health 
care,  and  that  last  year  alone  there  were 
2.000  such  rules  affecting  hospitals  and  doc- 
tors. A  study  in  one  state  revealed  that  25 
per  cent  of  all  hospital  costs  may  be  attrib- 
utable to  government  regulation,  and  that 
more  than  $35  may  be  spent  each  day  for 
each  patient  to  meet  regulatory  require- 
ments. 

I  have  co-sponsored  several  bills  in  Con- 
gress that  address  the  problem  of  overregu- 
lation.  One  bill,  a  ••sunset"  measure,  would 
require  that  all  federal  programs  be  re- 
viewed at  least  once  every  ten  years.  A  pro- 
gram would  be  terminated  automatically 
unless  reauthorized  by  Congress.  Another 
bill,  the  "congressional  veto,"  would  permit 
Congress  to  examine  proposed  regulations 
and  reject  them  if  they  appeared  to  be  ex- 
cessive. Tet  another  bill  would  demand  that 
agencies  analyze  the  economic  impact  of  a 
proposed  regulation  to  see  if  its  benefits 
outweighed  its  costs.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY:  THE  STRUGGLE 
FOR  FREEDOM 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1978  I 
first  committed  myself  to  aiding  the 
Pradkin  family  of  Leningrad  in  their 
endeavor  to  obtain  emigration  visas 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  Daniel  Fradkin— 
Shoose  Revoluts  No.  45,  Flat  140.  Len- 
ingrad. R.S.F.S.R..  U.S.S.R.— his  wife 
and  two  children  have  been  trying  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  since  1972.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  not  only  with 
the  extreme  difficulties  that  the  Frad- 
kins  face  in  acquiring  exit  visas,  but 
also  with  the  human  injustice  that 
Jews  are  continually  subjected  to  now 
in  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
of  1975,  the  Soviet  Union  pledged  to 
"facilitate   freer  movement   and   con- 


tracts 


among  persons 


in 


their  nation.  I  believe  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  violated  its  word  by  deny- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jewish 
citizens  the  right  to  leave.  The  Soviet 
Union  also  agreed  to  "deal  in  a  posi- 
tive humanitarian  spirit  with  applica- 
tions of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reunit- 
ed with  members  of  their  family." 
However,  continued  refusal  of  Soviet 
emigration  authorities  to  freely  issue 
exit  visas  to  Jewish  refuseniks  and 
others  who  wish  to  emigrate  demon- 
strates to  me  that  the  U.S.S.R.  has  de- 
liberately decided  not  to  abide  by  the 
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accords  and  perhaps  never  intends  to 
do  so. 

The  Soviet  Office  of  Visas  and  Reg- 
istration—OVIR— refused  to  issue  a 
visa  to  Mr.  Fradkin.  claiming  that  he 
had  been  exposed  to  secret  Soviet  in- 
formation. I  do  not  think  this  is  a  jus- 
tifiable excuse.  Daniel  Fradkin  was  a 
mathematician  in  1963.  and  clearly  no 
information  he  was  exposed  to  17 
years  ago  could  be  damaging  to  Soviet 
security  if  it  were  to  be  revealed. 

Because  OVIR  would  not  grant  emi- 
gration visas  to  the  Fradkins.  the  past  8 
years  have  been  traumatic  for  them. 
A.s  refusenik.s.  they  have  undergone 
public  scorn  and  economic  hardship, 
while  as  Jews  they  have  imdergone 
severe  anti-Semitic  propaganda  and 
persecution  because  of  their  religion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fradkin  family  is 
just  one  of  thousands  of  Jewish  fami- 
lies who  are  being  legally  oppressed  by 
the  Soviet  Govenunent  because  of 
their  religion.  Jews  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
constantly  denied  the  most  basic 
human  rights  due  to  historic  Soviet 
anti-Semitism.  For  example,  all  reli- 
gious groups  except  Jews  are  permit- 
ted to  manufacture  their  respective 
ritual  objects.  It  is  virtually  prohibit- 
ed, however,  for  Jews  to  make  matzo, 
prayer  shawls,  or  phylacteries.  While 
Arabic,  Latin,  and  Greek  are  taught 
through  the  university  level,  the 
teaching  of  Hebrew  is  forbidden. 
Jewish  graves  have  been  bulldozed  in 
Kishinev  and  Odessa,  but  cemeteries 
of  the  other  religious  groups  have 
been  kept  intact.  This  outrageous  list 
of  the  imfair  treatment  of  Jews  goes 
on  and  on.  I  am  distressed  that  even  in 
1980.  after  millions  of  lives  have  been 
lost  fighting  for  tolerance  of  beliefs, 
religious  persecution  still  exists  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union,  which 
professes  to  be  a  nation  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  the  common  man,  is 
indulging  In  sheer  hypocrisy  with  its 
treatment  of  Soviet  Jews. 

Recently,  I  received  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jews  some 
alarming  statistics  concerning  Jewish 
emlgraMon  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1979.  I  am  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lems that  Jews  have  in  obtaining  emi- 
gration visas  from  the  U.S.S.R.  For  ex- 
ample, between  1968  and  1979,  598.100 
Soviet  Jews  were  sent  emigration  visas 
from  Israel  but  only  228,701,  or  less 
than  one-half  of  these  Jews  obtained 
visas  and  reached  Vienna.  OVIR  offi- 
cials make  it  extremely  difficult  for 
Soviets  to  emigrate  and  refuse  to 
accept  applications  from  families  with 
draft  age  sons  or  from  families  in 
which  any  member  has  not  worked  for 
3  years  in  a  state-directed  job.  And 
now.  with  96.000  visa  applications 
from  Jews  in  the  first  8  months  of 
1979.  OVIR  has  started  refusing  appli- 
cations on  the  arbitrary  basis  of  "in- 
sufficient kinship  of  the  invitee."  As  a 
result,  visas  issued  by  the  Dutch  Em- 
bassy—which represents  Israel  in  the 
Soviet  Union— decreased  from  3,600  in 
November  1979,  to  just  3.300  in  De- 
cember 1979.  In  addition,  400  Klevian 
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Jews  were  refused  visas  in  the  last 
week  of  January  1980.  while  only  29 
received  visas.  During  1979.  an  average 
of  4,277  Soviet  Jews  emigrated  per 
month,  while  the  1980  monthly  aver- 
age is  down  by  42  percent. 

I  believe  that  we  must  not  ignore  the 
atrocious  Soviet  treatment  of  its 
Jewish  population.  Rather,  we.  as  re- 
sponsible elected  officials,  must  persist 
in  fighting  against  persecution  of  the 
Soviet  Jews.  The  State  Department 
has  been  helpful  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  I  hope  that  in  working  together, 
the  Congress,  the  State  Department, 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  can  aid 
the  Soviet  Jews  in  obtaining  the  free- 
dom they  so  obviously  deserve.* 


LARRY  HOLMES:  ATHLETIC 
SKILI^  AND  CARING  ABOUT 
PEOPLE 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OP  PENNS'SXVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
American  and  world  sports  fans  are 
well  'aware  of  the  remarkable  boxing 
skills  of  Larry  Holmes,  the.  undefeated 
heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 
Larry  lives  in  Easton,  Pa.,  which  is  lo- 
cated in  my  district,  and  like  millions 
of  others.  I  have  thrilled  to  watch  his 
brilliant  performances  in  the  ring. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  another  side  to  Larry  Holmes 
that  fewer  people  ever  see.  The  fact  is 
that  Larry  is  far  more  than  a  world 
champion  boxer— he  is  a  dedicated, 
compassionate,  concerned  citizen  who 
cares  deeply  about  his  communiCy  and 
its  people,  particularly  its  young 
people.  For  Larry  Holmes,  father  of 
three,  knows  from  experience  how  vi- 
tally important  it  is  that  young  people 
receive  guidance  and  attention  during 
their  formative  years  as  a  way  to 
channel  their  energies  and  skills  into 
productive  directions. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  joining  Larry  in  his  second  annual 
"Run  With  the  Champ,"  a  5-mile  race 
held  in  Easton  to  raise  funds  for  the 
local  boys  club.  The  race  succeeded 
beyond  everybody's  best  expectations, 
drawing  200  more  entrants  than  it  did 
last  year  and  raising  $3,150,  more  than 
double  last  year's  total. 

The  day  after  the  race,  at  a  banquet 
raising  funds  for  an  orphanage  for 
Greek  children,  I  heard  Larry  Holmes 
talk  about  people  caring  for  other 
people.  The  message  was  soft  and 
simple  but  it  jolted  everyone— right  in 
the  heart. 

All  his  life  Larry  has  shown  the  kind 
of  caring  for  others  and  courage  that 
today  make  him  such  a  respected  citi- 
zen of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Larry  often 
says  that  "you  can't  forget  where  you 
come  from.  You  can't  forget  the 
people  who  helped  you."  I've  seen 
Larry  with  those  people,  sometimes  by 
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the  hundreds,  ever  patient,  ever 
humble.  He  seems  to  love  all  of  them. 

As  1  of  12  children,  he  had  to  work 
to  help  support  his  family,  yet  all  the 
while  he  found  time  to  pursue  his  in- 
terest in  sports  and  to  develop  his  re- 
markable athletic  skills.  No  doubt  It 
was  his  own  experiences  growing  up 
using  local  PAL  and  youth  center 
facilities  that  gave  Larry  his  concern 
for  the  benefits  offered  by  such  youth 
facilities.  Today,  that  concern  is  help- 
ing to  give  other  young  people  a 
chance  to  develop  their  minds  and 
bodies  for  their  own  futures,  much  as 
Larry  himself  did  years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Holmes  Is  an  ex- 
ample to  all  of  us  that  fame  and  pro- 
fessional success  mean  far  more  when 
combined  with  a  sincere  interest  in 
other  people,  and  a  willingness  to  help 
build  the  futures  of  others.  That  is  the 
attitude  Larry  Holmes  brings  to  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  world  as  heavyweight 
champion.  His  home  community 
deeply  admires  and  appreciates  his  ex- 
ample. I'd  like  to  add  my  own  personal 
tribute  to  a  man  of  great  humility  who 
is  a  real  champion  in  more  ways  than 
one.* 


DOCTOR     OP    PUBLIC    ADMINIS- 
TRATION: NOVA  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  STACK 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  all  citizens  concerned  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  government  programs 
in  this  country,  I  want  to  alert  my  col- 
leagues to  current  efforts  being  made 
by  Nova  University  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  to  improve  the  caliber  of 
public  administrators  at  all  levels  of 
government. 

We  are  all  too  aware  of  the  crisis  of 
confidence  in  our  government,  and  in 
the  public  officials  who  administer  the 
various  programs  we  have  established 
to  protect  and  to  serve  effectively  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation.  I  think  it  is, 
therefore,  particularly  important  that 
the  institutions  of  higher  education 
who  address  this  mounting  problem  be 
recognized. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  Nova  Universi- 
ty has  pioneered  a  program  which  is  in 
the  vanguard  and  is  specifically  de- 
signed by  some  of  the  Nation's  out- 
standing public  administrators  to  meet 
this  challenge  facing  public  adminis- 
tration. This  unique  doctor  of  public 
administration  program  provides  ad- 
vanced professional  education  for 
working  public  administrators,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  sunmiary  of  a  report  of  the  board 
of  governors  of  Nova  University's 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Administra- 
tion, which  remarks  on  this  program. 
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The  information  follows: 
AsviBORT  Boars  Meeting.  Nova  Dmitersi- 
ty's  Center  for  the  Stddt  of  Adionis- 

TRATION 

Some  of  the  nation's  top  public  adminis- 
trators met  In  Port  Lauderdale  February  23 
to  evaluate,  to  praise,  and  to  further 
strengthen  a  imique  Doctor  of  Public  Ad- 
ministration (DPA)  program  pioneered  by 
Nova  University,  a  program  they  had  helped 
develop. 

The  group,  the  Advisory  Board  of  Nova 
University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Admin- 
istration, included  18  members  of  the  pres- 
tigious National  Academy  of  Public  Admin- 
istration. Including  its  chairman  and  its  ex- 
ecutive director. 

An  Important  function  of  the  Board  at 
this  meeting  was  to  consider  a  report  of  a 
task  force  on  program  review  headed  by  Dr. 
York  Willbem.  Professor  of  Government  at 
Indiana  University  and  Incoming  Chairman 
of  the  Board. 

"Our  report  was  generally  affirmative." 
said  Dr.  WUlbem.  "The  committee  felt  the 
DPA  program  is  a  sound  one.  with  a  solid 
curriculum  and  a  high  quality  national  fac- 
ulty. Our  recommendations  are  essentially 
aimed  at  trying  to  preserve  the  Integrity  of 
the  program,  and  to  avoid  attempting  to  do 
too  many  things  at  once." 

The  memt>er8  of  the  Board  reaffirmed 
their  conviction  that  Nova's  program,  de- 
signed to  provide  advanced  professional  edu- 
cation for  working  public  administrators, 
fulfills  an  Important  need. 

"Conventional  doctorate  programs  are  pri- 
marily aimed  at  training  college  professors," 
explained  Harvey  Sherman.  Director  of  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Port  Authority  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  outgoing  Chair- 
man of  the  Board.  "There  is  a  great  need 
for  conceptual  education  In  public  adminis- 
tration for  high  level  administrators,  and 
very  little  that's  presently  available." 

"Most  public  administrators  come  from 
specialized  fields,  and  enter  public  service 
almost  by  accident,"  added  Philip  Rutledge, 
president  of  the  National  Institute  of  Public 
Management.  "After  a  few  years,  they  real- 
ize they  should  be  thinking  about  larger 
problems  and  Ideas.  But  by  then,  they're  too 
busy  to  take  two  or  three  years  off  to  go 
back  to  school  to  learn  about  them." 

"At  Nova,  these  people  can  come  together 
on  a  regular  basis  with  their  peers.  led  by  a 
faculty  of  academician/practitioners  who 
have  already  come  through  the  same  hour- 
glass they  have,"  he  continued.  "I  think 
Nova's  key  contribution  Is  the  chance  it 
gives  these  people  to  move  Into  the  wide 
part  of  the  hourglass  to  leam  to  deal  with 
systems  and  ideas  In  Imprecise  areas  and 
begla  to  synthesize  them,  which  Is  the  es- 
sence of  management." 

Nova's  principal  problem,  the  Board 
agreed,  lies  in  getting  the  "educational  es- 
tabU.shment"  to  recognize  and  accept  the 
validity,  the  quality  and  the  demonstrable 
effectiveness  of  the  practitioner's  degree. 

And  yet,  according  to  the  Board,  there  arc 
now  some  clear  signs  that  the  "educational 
establishment"  may  soon  l>e  following 
Nova's  lead  in  setting  up  educational  deliv- 
ery systems  that  serve  the  needs  of  working 
professionals. 

"This  program  has  had  an  impact 
throughout  the  country,"  said  Dr.  Willbem 
"It's  affecting  the  thinking  of  higher  educa 
tion  institutions.  Now  they  are  starting  to 
think  In  these  terms."  Added  Mr.  Sherman, 
"I'm  convinced  that  In  6-10  years.  Novas 
program  will  be  copied  by  universities  all 
across  the  country." 
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The  general  feeling  of  the  Board  is  per- 
haps best  expressed  by  Stephen  B.  Sweeney, 
Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  School  of  Local  and  State 
Government  which  he  founded  and  headed 
for  many  years. 

"This  program  has  fascinated  and  chal- 
lenged me  right  from  the  start,"  said  Profes- 
sor Sweeney.  "Compared  to  any  others  that 
I  know  of.  this  is  one  of  the  X)est  Integrated, 
carefully  balanced  programs  in  the  country, 
largely  because  of  the  breadth  of  its  concep- 
tualization and  the  quality  of  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  It— their  broad  ex- 
perience, their  dedication  to  the  public  serv- 
ice and  Its  Improvement,  their  high  aca- 
demic, intellectual  and  experiential  caliber. 

"It's  the  only  program  I  know  of,  in 
almost  any  of  the  social  science  fields, 
where  a  candidate  for  a  doctoral  degree  is 
Involved  in  public  service  management  and 
therefore  knows  In  advance  the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  what  he  will  have  presented  to 
him  and  what  he  will  be  expected  to  know 
at  the  end  of  the  program.  It's  Import  can 
only  be  realized  by  people  who  have  t)een  In- 
volved In  typical  academic  situations  where 
course  work  is  the  product  of  a  loosely  Inte- 
grated faculty  of  academicians,  no  matter 
how  broadly  they  may  be  educated  and 
dedicated.  Nova's  program  from  the  start 
called  for  the  Integration  of  ideas  and  sub- 
ject matter  In  a  way  present  In  few  other 
programs  anywhere. 

"I  feel  its  Impact  In  all  branches  of  public 
service  Is  bound  to  be  great— MUST  be 
great— t>ecause  it  was  Initiated  and  carried 
out  on  a  sound  groundwork  and  framework 
for  the  future." 

"I  feel  its  Impact  In  all  branches  of  public 
service  is  Iwund  to  be  great^MUST  be 
great— because  it  was  initiated  and  carried 
out  on  a  sound  groundwork  and  framework 
for  the  future." 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Nova 
University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Admin- 
istration are: 

Dr.  Guthrie  S.  BIrkhead.  Dean  of  the 
Maxwell  School  of  Citizenship  and  Public 
Affairs,  Syracuse  University. 

Andrew  W.  Bradley,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countant. 

Alan  L.  Dean,  Chairman.  National  Acade- 
my of  Public  Administration. 

LawTence  P.  Doss,  Coopers  and  Lybrand. 
Detroit. 

Dr.  George  H.  Esser,  Jr.,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, National  Academy  of  Public  Adminis- 
tration. 

Dr.  Abraham  8.  Fischler  (ex  officio). 
President,  Nova  University. 

Dr.  Lyle  C.  Fitch,  President,  Institute  of 
Public  Administration. 

Dr.  NesU  Mabyn  Gallas.  Associate  Dean 
for  Graduate  Studies,  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice,  City  College  of  New  York. 

Dr.  James  A.  Graves.  Professor.  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science.  Kentucky  State 
University. 

Bertrand  M.  Harding.  Consultant,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency.  National  Institute  of 
Public  Affairs. 

Dr.  Walter  O.  Held.  Professor,  PubUc 
Policy  and  Business  Affairs,  American  Uni- 
versity. 

Mark  E.  Keane.  Executive  Director,  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association. 

Kent  Mathewson,  President.  Metropolitan 
Fund. 

James  M.  Mitchell.  Senior  Staff  Associate. 
Advance  Study  Programs.  The  Brookings 
Institution. 

Dr.  John  D.  Montgomery,  Professor.  John 
F.  Kermedy  School  of  Government. 
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Dr.  Thomas  P.  Murphy.  Special  Assistant    of  Science,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in     "original  factor  of  military  thought  where 
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The  formation  and  growth  of  these  Soviet       Dzerman  Gvlshlani,  son-in-law  of  Premier    your  position  tn  this  matter  totally  contrary 
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Dr.  Thomas  P.  Murphy.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary.  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Dr.  Kmmette  S.  Redford.  Asbel  Smith 
Professor  of  Government  &  Public  Affairs. 
University  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Philip  J.  Rutledge.  President,  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Public  Management. 

Dr.  Alexander  Schure  Cex  officio).  Presi- 
dent. New  York  Institute  of  Technology. 

Harvey  Sherman.  Director  of  Administra- 
tion, The  Port  Authority  of  New  York  & 
New  Jersey. 

Stephen  B.  Sweeney.  Director  Einerltus  & 
Pels  Professor.  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  John  J.  Theobald  (ex  officio).  Dean. 
Graduate  Studies.  New  York  Institute  of 
Technology. 

E.  Robert  Turner.  Consultant,  RET  Asso- 
ciation. 

Axine  Marie  Hauck  Walsh.  Senior  Staff, 
Institute  of  I*ubllc  Administration. 

Mr.  Graham  W.  Watt.  Broward  County 
Administrator. 

Dr.  York  WiUbem.  Professor  of  Govern- 
ment, Indiana  University. 

Dona  Wolf.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chair- 
man. National  Credit  Union  Administra- 
tion.* 


THE  SOVTET  ACADEMY  OP  SCI- 
ENCES AND  ITS  SOCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTES—PART  I 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OY  RZPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  World  War  II,  the  U.S.S.R.  de- 
veloped a  large  system  of  Institutes  de- 
signed to  study  certain  geographical 
areas  and  military  strategy  in  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party 
U.S.S.R.  in  expanding  the  boundaries 
of  Marxism-Leninism.  In  some  In- 
stances they  appear  to  be  patterned 
after  some  of  America's  think  tanks.  A 
better  example  than  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  might  have  been 
picked  by  the  authors,  William  F.  and 
Harriet  Scott,  in  pointing  out  com- 
parative institutions,  in  my  view.  The 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  has  been 
rather  well  known  for  its  monolithic 
liberal  and  one  world  views  since  its 
beginning.  However,  as  the  authors 
point  out,  no  diversity  of  opinion  is 
permitted  at  the  Soviet  institutions, 
and  their  sole  aim  is  the  furtherance 
of  world  communism.  However,  since 
they  have  the  appearance  of  scholarly 
institutions,  their  members  are  wined 
and  dined  by  American  foreign  policy 
groups  as  though  these  people  were 
dedicated  scholars  seeking  truth  and 
not  the  destruction  of  the  Western  civ- 
ilization. I  commend  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  these  articles  which 
appeared  In  Air  Force  magazine  in  Its 
March  1980  issue. 
The  articles  follow: 

Thb  Sovibt  AcAOdcY  or  Screwcra  un  rrs 
Social  IwsnTurrs— Part  I 

The  Academy  of  Sciences.  USSR,  has  no 
exact  counterpart  in  the  United  States.  It  Is 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Russian  Academy 
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of  Science,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1724.  The  Presidium  of 
the  Academy  and  some  of  Its  institutes  were 
moved  to  Moscow  in  1933.  where  the  Acade- 
my is  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers.  Its  function,  as  Is  true  of  all 
Institutions  in  the  USSR.  Is  to  serve  the  In- 
terests of  the  state,  which  are  synonymous 
with  the  interests  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  more  than  45,000  scientists  and  schol- 
ars of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  are  orga- 
nized in  four  Sections,  dealing  respectively 
with  physics  and  mathematical  sciences, 
chemistry  and  biological  sciences,  earth  sci- 
ences, and  the  social  sciences.  Within  each 
Section  are  Departments  concerned  with 
specific  disciplines,  and  vmder  many  of  the 
Departments  are  still  more  specialized  insti- 
tutes. 

Of  particular  Interest  to  Americans  who 
are  concerned  with  political  relations  be- 
tween the  US  and  the  USSR— especially  the 
defense  aspects  of  those  relations— are  two 
institutes  that  fall  under  the  Department  of 
Economics  of  the  Academy's  Social  Sciences 
Section.  They  are  the  Institute  of  World 
Economy  and  International  Relations 
(IMEMO).  founded  in  1956;  and  the  Insti- 
tute of  the  United  States  of  America,  found- 
ed in  1967  and  redesignated  the  Institute  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
(lUSA&C)  in  1974.  Members  of  those  two 
institutes,  particularly  the  latter,  have  had 
frequent  contacts  with  US  officials  and 
other  dignitaries  associated  with  political/ 
defense  relationships.  Institute  members 
frequently  visit  and  lecture  in  the  US.  and 
their  articles  appear  not  infrequently  in 
prestigious  US  journals. 

There  Is  nothing  sinister  about  these,  and 
other  institutes  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of 
Sciences  when  one  understands  what  they 
are  and  what  they  are  not.  They  are  not  as- 
sociations of  independent  scholars  and  sci- 
entists comparable  to,  for  example,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  US. 
They  are  instrumentalities  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the 
USSR. 

Many  Americans  who  have  had  personal 
contacts  with  officials  of  IMEMO  and 
lUSA&C.  either  In  the  USSR  or  at  home, 
regard  them  as  reasonable  men  pursuing 
goals  that  are  not  Identical  to  those  of  the 
U.S.  but  that'lead  to  the  same  ultimate  ob- 
jective—a  stable  and  peaceful  world.  These 
Soviet  intellectuals  are  sometimes  charac- 
terized as  "doves"  who  are  thought  to  be  a 
counterweight  to  Soviet  "hawks."  particu- 
larly to  the  Soviet  military.  In  fact,  some  of 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  Insti- 
tutes are  military  officers  who  are  leading 
Soviet  strategists  and  theoreticians:  other 
members  occupy  high-level  positions  within 
the  Party  structure.  The  institutes  are  an  il- 
lustration of  the  fusion  of  Party  and  state 
and  of  the  Party's  control  and  domination 
of  elites,  described  by  Cmdr.  Steve  Kime, 
USN,  In  the  article  beginning  on  page  54  of 
this  issue.  Their  function  is  to  play  a  major 
role  in  the  struggle  for  the  victory  of  world 
socialist  revolution."  A  primary  means  for 
achieving  that  victory,  explained  In  a  book 
published  by  IMEMO  In  1965.  is  "to  force 
the  imperialists  to  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament." 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  SOCIAL  .'SCTENCE  INSTITUTES 

In  1966.  Marshal  V.  D.  Sokolovskiy  and 
his  frequent  collaborator.  General  Major  M. 
I.  Cherednichenko,  in  a  carefully  timed  arti- 
cle entitled  "On  Contemporary  Military 
Strategy."  wrote  of  the  attention  being 
given  to  military  strategy  in  the  United 
States.  The  Rand  Corp.  was  described  as  an 
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"original  factor  of  military  thought  where 
engineers,  mathematicians,  physicists,  phi- 
losophers, economists,  astronomers,  and  so 
forth  work.  The  mission  of  the  coriwra- 
tlon— the  scientific  working  out  of  p'ans  for 
thermonuclear  war."  They  also  cited  the 
Hudson  Institute  and  the  International  In- 
stitute for  Strategic  Studies  lii  London  as 
centers  for  strategic  analysis. 

To  counter  "the  aggressive  strategy  of  im- 
perialism" the  authors  stressed  the  need  for 
the  Soviet  Union  "to  work  out  the  contem- 
porary problems  of  strategy,  both  on  the 
theoretical  and  on  the  practical  plane.  . .  ." 
They  wrote  that  "the  working  out  of  the 
theory  of  military  strategy,  in  essence,  rep- 
resents specific  social  research."  These  two 
Soviet  military  strategists  were  advocating 
that  something  new  be  added  to  the  Soviet 
Party-military  structure. 

Rarely  does  anything  appear  in  the  Soviet 
press  without  a  purpose.  Party  Secretary 
Brezhnev  in  his  address  to  the  XXIII  Party 
Congress  in  March  1966  criticized  the  work 
of  the  Soviet  social  sciences,  and  demanded 
improvement,  the  Sokolovskiy-Cheredni- 
chenko  article  obviously  had  t>een  coordi- 
nated at  the  highest  Party  levels  to  ensure 
it  would  coincide  with  the  Party  Secretary's 
criticism.  Their  article  had  said: 

As  in  other  social  sciences,  the  theory  of 
military  strategy  is  called  on  to  expose 
pressing  problems  and  tasks  and  to  Indicate 
the  valid  path  of  their  solution,  to  serve  as  a 
scientific  basis  of  Party  policy  in  questions 
of  protecting  the  country.  It  Is  fully  under- 
stood that  the  deficiencies  of  socieii  sciences, 
being  printed  in  our  periodical  press,  are  in- 
herent in  military  strategy  as  well  (Empha- 
sis added. ) 

The  Party's  Central  Committee  took  re- 
medial action  the  following  year,  described 
In  a  resolution  "On  Measures  for  Further 
Developing  the  Social  Sciences  and  Height- 
ening Their  Role  in  Communist  Construc- 
tion." It  was  noted  that  'in  the  era  of  tran- 
sition from  capitalism  to  socialism,"  both 
Marxist-Leninist  theory  and  the  role  of  the 
social  sciences  have  become  increasingly  im- 
portant. To  this  end: 

•  •  •  Intensification  of  creative  work  in 
the  sphere  of  theory  is  imperative  to 
strengthen  the  political,  economic,  and  cul- 
tural cooperation  of  the  socialist  countries 
and  to  determine  the  most  effective  ways 
and  means  to  secure  the  victory  of  socialism 
over  capitalisrn.  (Emphasis  added.) 

In  1972.  just  after  SALT  I  was  signed, 
Vadim  Zagladin.  deputy  head  of  the  Inter- 
national Department  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, wrote  of  actions  that  had  been  taken 
to  improve  the  work  of  the  social  sciences. 
He  listed  the  following  research  Institutes 
as  among  those  whose  tasks  had  been  broad- 
ened and  clarified.  The  dates  they  were  es- 
tablished are  in  brackets: 

Institute  of  World  Economy  and  Interna- 
tional Relations  (IMEMO)  [1956]. 

Institute  of  Economy  of  the  World  Social- 
ist Systems  (lEMSS)  [I960]. 

Institute  of  the  Far  East  (IDV)  [1966]. 

Institute  of  Oriental  Studies  (IVAN) 
[1930]. 

Institute  of  Africa  (LA)  [1959]. 

Institute  of  Latin  America  (ILA)  [19611. 

New  institutes  had  been  formed,  also,  in- 
cluding the  Institute  of  the  International 
Workers'  Movement  (IMRD)  in  1968.  the 
Institute  of  Scientific  Information  for  the 
Social  Sciences  (INION)  In  1969.  and  the  In- 
stitute of  the  United  States  of  America 
(lUSA)  in  1967.  As  mentioned  earlier,  lUSA 
was  redesignated  the  Institute  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  and  Canada  (lUSA&C)  In 
1974. 
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The  formation  and  growth  of  these  Soviet 
research  institutes  has  coincided  with  the 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  and 
Soviet  ability  and  willingness  to  project  its 
military  power  and  presence.  The  actual  re- 
lationship between  the  institutes  and  the 
Soviet  General  Staff  is  a  closely  guarded 
secret.  However,  leading  Soviet  military 
strategists  have  held,  and  continue  to  bold, 
key  assignments  in  the  institutes. 

THE  INSTITUTES'  INFLUENCE  OW  'SOVIET  POLICY 

There  is  considerable  speculation  in  the 
US  about  the  role  of  the  institutes  in  devel- 
oping or  Influencing  Soviet  policy,  but  no 
general  agreement  on  the  degree  or  the 
nature  of  their  influence.  One  index  of  their 
actual  or  potential  importance  lies  in  the 
linkage  between  senior  officials  of  the  insti- 
tutes and  the  Kremlin  power  structure. 

In  June  1979,  to  take  an  example,  a  Scien- 
tific Council  for  Research  on  Problems  of 
Peace  and  Disarmament  was  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences and  the  State  Committee  for  Science 
and  Technology.  The  new  councfl  is  headed 
by  N.  N.  Inozemtsev,  director  of  IMEMO. 
Members  Include  Georgly  Arbatov,  head  of 
lUSA&C;  Yevgenly  Primakov,  head  of  the 
Institute  of  Oriental  Studies;  and  Dzerman 
Gvishiani,  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Science  and  Technology. 
The  Council  Is  to  coordinate  research  in  the 
USSR  on  peace  and  disarmament  and  pro- 
mote cooperation  with  foreign  scientists. 
(Empha.sls  added.) 

The  men  named  above  have  been  working 
together  for  years,  and  have  both  direct  and 
indirect  ties  with  the  top  Kremlin  leader- 
ship. With  a  few  other  key  individuals,  they 
form  an  "old-boy"  network  that  appears  to 
have  a  significant  influence  on  Soviet  for- 
eign and  defense  policies. 

Anatoliy  Dobrynln,  the  Soviet  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  States  since  1962  and  now 
dean  of  the  Washington  diplomatic  corps,  is 
a  major  figure  in  the  Soviet  power  struc- 
ture. He  started  as  an  aeronautical  engineer, 
soon  shifted  to  foreign  affairs,  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  Higher  Diplomatic  School  in 
1946.  UntU  1952  he  worked  in  the  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs  and  taught  at  the  presti- 
gious Institute  of  International  Relations 
(MGIMO).  Since  1966  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Party's  Central  Committee. 

One  of  Dobrynin's  students  at  MGIMO 
was  Nikolay  Incremtsev,  who  graduated  in 
1949.  In  1966.  as  a  result  of  the  shakeup  in 
the  social  sciences  Institutes.  Inozemtsev 
was  designated  head  of  IMEMO.  He  is  an 
Academician  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  since  1971  has  been  a  Candidate 
Member  of  the  Communist  Party's  Central 
Committee. 

Georgly  Arbatov  was  another  member  of 
the  MGIMO  class  of  1949.  In  1964  he  was 
cited  as  one  of  the  primary  authors  of  the 
Soviet  textbook.  "Fundamentals  of  Marx- 
Ism-Leninism."  In  1967  he  was  named  head 
of  the  newly  formed  Institute  of  the  USA 
and  in  1976  became  a  Candidate  Member  of 
the  Central  Committee.  Arbatov  accompa 
nied  Brezhnev  to  Camp  David  during  the 
Party  General  Secretary's  visit  to  the 
United  States.  His  articles  have  appeared  in 
many  Western  publications,  and  he  has 
been  on  network  television  programs  In  thii 
country, 

A  third  member  of  the  MGIMO  class  of 
1949  was  Vadim  Zagladin,  now  first  deputy 
head  of  the  International  Department  of 
the  Central  Committee.  This  department 
operates  under  the  direction  of  Politburo 
Candidate  Member  and  Party  Secretary 
Boris  Ponomarev.  Zagladin  has  served  on 
the  editorial  board  of  USA,  Arbatov's 
monthly  journal. 
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Dzerman  Gvishiani.  lon-in-Iaw  of  Premier 
Alekaey  Kosygin,  is  a  1951  graduate  of 
MGIMO.  Since  1955  Ovtshiani  has  woiiced 
in  the  Influential  State  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  and  since  1965  has 
been  its  deputy  chairman.  He  also  heads  a 
research  laboratory  in  the  Institute  of  So- 
ciological Research,  and  recently  was  elect- 
ed an  Academician.  Gvishiani  chairs  the  Sci- 
entific Council  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
on  Social,  Economic,  and  Ideological  Prob- 
lems of  the  Scientific-Technical  Revolution, 
formed  in  1972.  He  works  closely  with  Ino- 
zemtsev and  Arbatov. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the  power  scene  L 
Yegenly  Primakov,  who  specializes  in  orien- 
tal studies.  In  the  1960s  he  was  assigned  as 
the  deputy  director  of  IMEMO.  In  the  mid- 
1970s  he  was  made  director  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences'  Institute  of  Oriental  Studies.* 


SENSENBRENNER-VOLKMER 
AMENDMENT  TO  H.R.  5200 


HON.F.JAMESSENSENBRENNER^JR. 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OK  HEPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  as  part 
of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  letter  that 
was  forwarded  to  me  from  Mr.  Paul 
Lenz,  mayor  of  Alton.  111.,  in  favor  of 
the  Sensenbrenner-Volkmer  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  5200.  the  Fair  Housing 
Act  Amendments  of  1980: 

OpPICE  OP  THE  MaTOR, 

Alton,  m..  May  12.  1980. 
Mr.  John  J.  Gunther, 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  read,  with  considerable 
dismay,  your  "Urgent"  memo  (copy  en- 
closed) relative  to  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments of  1980. 

For  the  eleven  years  I've  been  Mayor  of 
Alton  the  most  difficult  barriers  I've  faced, 
while  trying  to  represent  the  interests  of 
Alton  citizens,  have  all  been  placed  by  bu- 
reaucratic agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  time,  talent,  and  money  Alton 
has  been  forced  to  put  forth  because  some 
person  totally  unfamiliar  with  our  capabili- 
ties, sitting  in  Washington  judging  us,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  a  total  waste  of  tax- 
payers' monies.  Needless  to  say.  many  cities 
have  had  similar  experiences. 

Is  it  any  wonder  then,  when  a  bill  is  intro- 
duced In  Congress  providing  for  an  Adminis- 
trative Court,  all  cities  most  be  sh(x:ked. 
Quoting  Congressmen  John  W.  Wydler  and 
Ronald  M.  Mottl.  "We  believe  that  such  an 
Administrative  Court  review  of  local  zoning 
violates  every  principle  of  sound  govern- 
ment because  it  puts  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly  into  local  affairs.  Rarely  has 
Congress  considered  such  far-reaching  na- 
tionad  land-use  legislation". 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  is  totally 
wrong  in  attempting  to  represent  the  mu- 
nicipalities of  this  country  in  legislative 
matters  which  defeat  the  very  purpose  for 
which  those  mimiclpalltles  were  created.  If 
in  fact  the  electorate  of  any  municipality 
must  be  governed  by  an  agency  so  remote 
that  it  has  no  Input  in  the  local  election 
process  and  so  self-opinionated  that  only  it 
can  judge  the  merits  of  the  elected— then 
we  have  no  need  for  local  government.  Inci- 
dentally, if  that's  the  case,  we  also  have  no 
need  for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

While  I  compliment  your  organization  for 
Its  lobbying  efforts  on  our  behalf.  I  find 
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your  position  in  this  matter  totally  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  your  existence.  As  a 
Mayor  of  a  City  in  Illinois  where  the  people 
totally  support  the  section  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution dealing  with  Home  Rule.  I  will 
fully  encourage  our  Congressmen  to  support 
the  Sensenbrenner-Volkmer  amendment.  If 
you  are  truly  representing  local  government 
interests,  you  will  reverse  your  position. 
Very  truly  yours, 

PAxn,  A  Ijoiz, 
Mayor  of  Allon.% 


AMERICANISM  ASSEMBLY  IN 
WILLIAMSON,  N.Y. 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
2.  1980. 1  was  a  participant  in  a  moving 
display  of  patriotism  which  culminat- 
ed "Americanism  Week."  sponsored  by 
the  Williamson,  N.Y.,  American 
Legion  Post  No.  394.  Retired  Army 
Col.  James  H.  Clark,  more  than  any 
other  person  was  reponsible  for  this 
week  of  programs  on  patriotism,  histo- 
ry of  the  flag,  and  celebration  of  otir 
great  American  heritage. 

On  Friday,  May  2.  students,  faculty, 
and  citizens  of  Williamson.  N.Y..  gath- 
ered at  the  Williamson  High  School  to 
participate  L.  an  Americanism  assem- 
bly. The  program  included  the  Wil- 
liamson High  School  band,  under  the 
direction  of  George  Giroux.  playing 
"America  the  Beautiful."  massing  of 
the  colors,  singing  of  "God  Bless 
America"  by  the  high  school  chorus, 
and  a  speech  by  retired  Judge  J.  Willis 
Barrett.  I  was  honored  to  present  to 
Mike  Madison,  president  of  the  stu- 
dent body,  and  Dana  Wilbur,  superin- 
tendent, an  American  flag  which  had 
been  flown  over  oiu-  Nation's  Capitol. 

Those  assembled  were  also  moved 
and  impressed  by  a  speech  on  voter 
apathy  by  Timothy  Urban.  Timothy,  a 
student  at  Williamson  Central  School, 
and  a  runner-up  in  the  New  York 
State  oratorical  contest  sponsored  by 
the  American  Legion,  makes  a  number 
of  Important  points  about  the  nature 
of  voter  apathy  and  its  potential  con- 
sequences. Because  America  faces 
some  of  Its  most  serious  and  pressing 
problems.  I  think  his  view  that  more 
Americans  must  Involve  themselves 
through  the  ballot  box,  is  especially 
appropriate.  I  commend  his  speech  to 
my  colleagues.  The  text  follows: 
Voter  Apathy 
(By  Timothy  Urban) 

By  8:30  Monday  morning,  everybody  must 
have  their  head  shaved  and  be  wearing  their 
uniforms  which  will  be  handed  out  tonight 
at  8:00  sharp  at  the  Town  Hall.  My  troops 
will  be  coming  around  to  each  house 
Monday  morning.  Anyone  found  not  follow- 
ing my  orders  will  be  imprisoned.  Further- 
more. I  am  raising  your  taxes,  a  mere  forty 
percent,  to  help  pay  for  my  new  summer 
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estate.  Anyone  who  falls  to  comply  with  my 
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A  small  minority  of  the  nonvoters  still     matlon  systems,   and  Other  agencies, 
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freedom  to  practice  their  religion  In 
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But,  with   astonishing  courage   and     stitute  for  Southern  Studies,  which,  accord- 
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U.  Anyone  who  fails  to  comply  with  my 
orden  will  be  shot. 

This  could  be  the  condition  of  the  United 
States  In  less  than  one  hundred  years  at  the 
current  rate  of  voter  decline.  Many  of  the 
worlds  most  Infamous  dictators,  such  as 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  came  to  power  because 
of  voter  apathy.  They  needed  only  the  sup- 
port of  the  few  remaining  voters  to  get  into 
office.  However,  once  In  office  they  did  as 
they  pleased.  If  present  trends  continue,  by 
the  year  2079,  only  4.4  percent  of  all  the  ell 
glble  voters  will  be  exercising  their  privilege 
to  vote.  So  you  see,  by  not  voting,  we  malte 
it  possible  for  a  dictator  to  rise  amongst 
you. 

Just  for  a  moment,  let  your  mind  wander 
back  to  the  mid  1780's.  Picture  yourself  sit- 
ting in  a  small,  hard,  uncomfortable  wooden 
chair.  You  are  in  a  large,  hot.  steamy, 
stuffy,  room  In  Philadelphia.  Tou  and  the 
other  delegates  are  listening  to  a  heated  ar- 
gimient  t>etween  Alexander  Hamilton  and 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  main  crux  of  their 
argument  Is  whether  small  farmers  and  pri- 
vate businessmen,  people  like  us.  should  be 
allowed  to  vote. 

Jefferson  placed  his  faith  In  these  people, 
believing  them  to  be  practical  and  sensible. 
Alexander  Hamilton,  however,  had  radically 
different  views.  He  believed  the  common 
man  was  too  ignorant  to  run  his  govern- 
ment. He  favored  the  big  businesses,  these 
were  the  ones  he  wanted  to  have  the  power. 
Looking  out  today,  we  see  that  despite  Jef- 
ferson's efforts,  it  is  the  big  business  which 
has  most  of  the  power.  But  if  we  aren't, 
then  lets  get  out  to.those  polls  and  prove  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  capable  of 
governing  ourselves  as  Jefferson  envisioned. 

When  the  United  States  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation  in  1778,  the  only  voters  in 
Federal  elections  were  those  white  males 
who  were  21  years  of  age  or  more.  However, 
in  1870,  the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution was  added.  This  Amendment  states 
that.  "The  right  of  the  United  SUtes  citi- 
zens to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
on  account  of  Race,  Color  or  previous  condi- 
tion of  servitude."  This  meant  that  any 
male,  black,  white,  yellow  or  mixed  had  the 
right  to  vote.  But.  by  instituting  poll  taxes, 
many  people  who  had  the  right  to  vote 
simply  could  not  afford  it.  Another  practice 
that  cut  down  even  further  the  number  of 
voters  were  the  literacy  tests.  These  re- 
quired voters  to  have  a  sixth  grade  educa- 
tion, as  evidence  of  literacy. 

It  was  not  until  1964  that  the  poll  taxes 
were  banned.  And  a  year  later,  the  literacy 
tests  were  atwlished  as  a  result  of  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965.  As  a  result  of 
these  two  voting  measures,  the  percentage 
of  Southern  Black  voters  rose  from  25%  in 
1957.  up  to  65%  in  1972. 

The  voting  arena  was  open  to  women  in 
1920  with  the  enactment  of  the  19th 
Amendment.  The  passing  of  this  opened  the 
door  to  women  who  had  hitherto  been  pre- 
vented from  casting  a  ballot.  Now  all  citi- 
zens who  were  21  years  or  more  could  vote. 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  26th  Amend- 
ment in  1971.  all  citizens  who  were  18  or 
more  could  vote. 

Thus,  when  studying  the  Constitution,  we 
find  four  different  amendments  protecting 
our  precious  right  to  vote.  Why  is  it  then, 
that  as  time  treads  onward,  fewer  and  fewer 
people  are  exercising  their  privilege  to  vote? 
State  and  local  residency  requirements  have 
been  relaxed.  Registration  in  many  areas 
have  been  simplified.  No  state  has  a  regis- 
tration deadline  of  more  than  fifty  days 
before  the  elections.  Many  areas  have  post- 
card or  election  day  registration.  And  some 
states,  such  as  California,  have  even  resort- 
ed to  registering  people  in  McDonald's,  and 
other  fast  food  restaurants. 
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A  small  minority  of  the  nonvoters  still 
complain  that  residency  requirements  have 
limited  their  participation.  A  survey  by  the 
University  of  California  indicated  that  if 
election  day  registration  was  instituted  na- 
tionally, the  percentages  would  rise  by  6 
percent. 

However,  more  surveys  point  to  a  growing 
sense  of  powerlessness — a  feeling  that  one 
vote  Just  doesn't  make  any  difference,  and 
that  no  matter  which  party  wins  the  elec- 
tion, the  result  will  be  the  same.  Curtis  B. 
Cans,  codlrector  for  the  Study  of  the 
American  Electorate  states  that,  "What  is 
occurring  is  a  trend  for  which  the  term 
apathy  is  too  mild  a  word.  There  are  sul>- 
stantlal  numbers  of  Americans  who  are  dis- 
enchanted with  the  political  process,  dis- 
gusted with  their  leaders,  and  disillusioned 
by  the  failure  of  both  political  parties  to 
meet  their  needs.  They  are  voting  with  their 
bottoms,  sitting  our  elections  in  Increasing 
numbers,  as  if  to  say,  it  Just  doesn't  make 
any  difference."  Another  voting  expert, 
Austin  Ranney  of  the  American  Enterprise 
Institute  argues  that  there  are  a  large 
number  of  positive  refrainers  who  are  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  way  things  are. 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
the  ones  who  determine  the  future  of  this 
nation.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prevent  i  tyranny 
from  arising.  Remember  the  saying  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  "The  ballot  is  stronger  than 
the  bullet?"  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  by 
the  wise  use  of  our  precious  right  to  the 
ballot,  which  Is  preserved  and  supported  in 
the  United  States  Constitution,  we  may 
never  have  to  use  the  bullet  to  defend  our 
right  to  the  ballot.* 
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RESOLUTIONS  FOR  DISAPPROV- 
AL OF  THE  ADULT  EDUCATION 
STATE-ADMINISTERED  PRO- 

GRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  3,  1980,  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  final  rules  for  the  adult 
education  State-administered  pro- 
gram. Pursuant  to  the  changes  made 
in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1978— Public  Law  95-561.  These  regu- 
lations far  exceed  the  statutory  au- 
thority which  was  established  in  the 
amendments  to  the  Adult  Education 
Act  in  that  they  require  under  subpart 
(b),  section  166a.51,  that  a  State  edu- 
cational agency  "shall  employ  a  com- 
petitive process"  to  determine  the  best 
possible  combination  of  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  receiving 
grants  under  the  State  program. 

Nowhere  in  the  statute  is  there  spe- 
cific direction  that  the  State  be  given 
the  authority  or  be  required  to  estab- 
lish a  competitive  grant  program. 

Under  section  306  of  the  act,  as 
amended,  the  State  must  describe  in 
its  plan  the  procedures  that  it  will  use 
to  insure  that  there  will  be  adequate 
consultation,  cooperation,  and  coordi- 
nation among  the  State  educational 
agency,  the  State  manpower  service 
councils,  the  State  occupational  infor- 


mation systems,  and  other  agencies, 
organizations,  and  institutions  In  the 
State  which  operate  emplojTnent 
training  programs  or  other  education- 
al training  programs  for  adults. 

Section  306  also  requires  that  the 
State  describe  the  means  by  which  the 
delivery  of  adult  education  services 
will  be  expanded  through  the  use  of 
agencies,  institutions  and  organiza- 
tions other  than  public  school  sys- 
tems, such  as  business,  labor  unions,  li- 
braries, institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, public  health  authorities,  and  an- 
tipoverty  programs,  and  the  communi- 
ty organizations. 

Finally,  section  306  requires  that  the 
State  plan  describe  the  means  by 
which  representatives  of  business  and 
industry,  labor  unions,  public  and  pri- 
vate educational  agencies  and  institu- 
tiotis,  churches,  fraternal  and  volun- 
teer organizations,  community  organi- 
zations, State  and  local  manpower  and 
training  agencies,  and  representatives 
of  special  adult  populations,  including 
residents  of  rural  areas,  residents  of 
urban  areas  with  high  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, adults  with  limited  English, 
language  skills,  and  institutionized 
adults  and  other  entities  in  the  State 
concerned  with  adult  education  have 
oeen  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  plan. 

Nowhere  in  the  Adult  Education 
Act,  as  amended,  is  there  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  a  State  must 
establish  a  competitive  process  in  de- 
termining who  should  receive  the 
grants  under  the  State-administered 
grant  program.  This  is  another  exam- 
ple of  excessive  overregulation  which 
reaches  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  clear  that  a  State  can 
sunlve  the  safeguards  that  there  will 
be  adequate  consultation  and  involve- 
ment from  all  organizations  interested 
In  the  adult  basic  education  program, 
without  requiring  that  the  State  alter 
its  structure  of  administering  these 
grants  by  establishing  competitive 
grant  process. 

On  this  basis.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution  of  disap- 
provail  and  request  that  the  Office  of 
Education  rewrite  this  section  so  that 
it  accurately  reflects  the  intent  of  the 
Congress.* 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI,  VIGIL 
1980-IDA  NUDEL  EXEMPLIFIES 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr,  LENT,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  hon- 
ored and  privileged  to  Join  in  Vigil 
1980,  thus  helping  to  center  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  on  the  impor- 
tance of  assisting  the  thousands  of 
Soviet  Jews  who  stre  cruelly  persecut- 
ed solely  for  their  efforts  to  seek  the 
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freedom  to  practice  their  religion  in 
the  country  of  their  choice. 

The  Soviet  regime  has  been  relent- 
less in  its  oppression  of  the  human 
rights  of  these  unfortunate  human 
beings.  But  the  Soviet  leaders  have 
outdone  themselves  in  their  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  smother  the  noble  spirit 
of  Ida  Nudel.  And  it  is  her  plight  that 
I  want  to  direct  to  your  attention 
today  as  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
need  for  all  of  the  support  that  we  in 
this  Chamber  can  provide. 

Nearly  a  decade  ago,  the  Soviet 
regime  coldly  refused  Ida  Nudel  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel,  although 
her  husband  and  her  sister  were  given 
visas.  This  is  a  familiar  and  particular- 
ly cruel  Kremlin  tactic  of  separating 
families.  The  official  reason  given  for 
denying  Ida  Nudel  her  visa  was  that 
she  possessed  "state  secrets."  What  a 
travesty.  Her  work  dealt  with  hygiene 
standards  in  food  stores  and  control  of 
infection  in  foods.  Ida  herself  said, 
"The  biggest  secret  I  had  was  in  know- 
ing where  the  mice  build  their  nests." 

In  the  9  years  since  that  first  denial, 
Ida  Nudel  has  sought  time  and  again 
to  get  her  visa.  Beyond  that,  with 
great  compassion  and  courage,  she  did 
everything  she  could  to  assist  other 
Soviet  Jews  attempting  to  emigrate. 
Her  devoted  efforts  on  behalf  of  these 
refusenlks  and  prisoners  of  conscience 
won  her  acclaim  as  the  "Guardian 
Angel  of  Moscow"  and  the  "Mother  of 
the  Prisoners." 

These  efforts  also  caused  the  Krem- 
lin to  intensify  its  persecution  of  this 
innocent  woman.  In  1978,  the  Soviets 
sentenced  Ida  Nudel  to  4  years  in  exile 
in  the  bleak  Siberian  wasteland  for 
the  crime  of  displaying  a  banner  from 
the  balcony  of  her  Moscow  apartment 
which  read:  "KGB.  Give  Me  My  Visa." 

This  increased  persecution  only  in- 
creased Ida  Nudel's  efforts  for  free- 
dom. Despite  her  Isolation  and  despite 
personal  threats  and  even  physical  vio- 
lence against  her,  she  continued  to 
demand  that  the  Kremlin  give  her  the 
visa.  Since  adopting  her  as  my  prison- 
er of  conscience,  I  have  written  a 
letter  each  week  to  Soviet  leaders  de- 
manding her  freedom  and  have  at- 
tempted, with  limited  success,  to  get 
our  own  Department  of  State  more  ac- 
tively Involved  In  efforts  to  free  her. 

But,  recently  I  have  learned  that 
still  further  persecution  is  being  In- 
flicted upon  this  amazingly  coura- 
geou.s  woman.  A  new  campaign  of  vili- 
fication has  been  launched  through  a 
poisonous,  false  article  in  a  Siberian 
newspaper.  Ida  Nudel  fears  the  cam- 
paign is  designed  to  arouse  against  her 
the  populace  of  the  small  Siberian  vil- 
lage in  which  she  is  exiled. 

I  have  protested  this  new  persecu- 
tion in  a  personal  message  to  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Leonid  Brezhnev— a 
protest  in  which,  I  am  happy  to 
report,  56  Members  of  the  House  have 
joined.  We  also  are  seeking  more  as- 
sistance from  the  Department  of 
State, 
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But,  with  astonishing  courage  and 
determination,  overcoming  all  thought 
of  personal  danger,  Ida  Nudel,  herself, 
is  fighting  this  libelous  slander 
through  the  Soviet  legal  system.  Ida 
told  her  sister:  "I'm  determined  to  go 
to  court  •  •  •  I  must  deal  with  this 
stupid  article  •  •  •  I  might  even  get 
sentenced  again  myself,  but  that 
doesn't  matter  anymore." 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  a  demonstration 
of  indomitable  spirit.  Truly,  Ida 
Nudel's  brave  and  lonely  struggle  for 
freedom  exemplifies  the  spirit  of  Hel- 
sinki and  should  inspire  all  of  us  who 
enjoy  freedom  to  come  to  her  assist- 
ance and  to  the  assistance  of  the  thou- 
sands of  other  Soviet  Jews  denied 
their  human  rights. 

Let  us  in  this  Vigil  1980  send  the 
Kremlin  the  unmistakable  message 
that  we  who  support  the  cause  of 
human  rights  will  never  relax  In  our 
efforts  until  the  Soviet  Jews  who 
desire  religious  freedom  and  who  seek 
the  free  air  of  Israel  gain  those  free- 
doms guaranteed  so  solemnly  in  Hel- 
sinki in  1975.* 


INSTITUTE  FOR  POLICY  STUDIES' 
INFLUENCE  ON  U.S.  FOREIGN 
POUCY:  PART  II 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  continuing  with  the  excellent  ex- 
amination of  the  operations  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies— IPS— and 
Its  programs  written  by  Dr.  Rael  Jean 
Isaac  and  which  appeared  In  the  publi- 
cation of  the  National  Committee  on 
American  Foreign  Policy. 
The  IPS  Empire 
IPS  has  created  its  own  empire,  its  own 
version  of  the  multinational  corporation. 
IPS  established  the  Transnational  Institute 
(TNI)  because  it  recognized  "that  the  social 
and  political  problems  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  are  in  fact  part  of  larger  global  prob- 
lems." More  prosaically.  IPS  found  a  for- 
eign-based operation  a  more  convenient  way 
to  establish  working  contacts  with  a  host  of 
international  "lil>eratlon"  grouce.  The 
former  head  of  TNI.  Tariq  All,  could  not 
even  enter  the  United  States:  According  to 
Newsweek  of  January  14.  1974,  he  has  also 
been  barred  from  entering  France,  India, 
Japan,  Turkey,  Thailand,  Hong  Kong,  and 
Bolivia.  IPS  also  has  a  Canadian  affiliate. 
Within  the  United  States  there  are  now  a 
substantial  number  of  IPS  subsidiaries, 
most  with  Independent  funding  setups  and 
Interlocking  staffs.  Among  them  are  the 
Foundation  for  National  Progress,  which 
publishes  Mother  Jones,  a  mass-circulation 
magazine  that  few  realize  is  connected  to 
IPS:  the  National  Conference  on  Alterna- 
tive State  and  Local  Public  Policy,  which 
has  attracted  a  large  number  of  former  new- 
left  activists  who  have  moved  into  the  lower 
levels  of  government;  the  Institute  for 
Neighborhood  Studies:  the  Bay  Area  Insti- 
tute, which  controls  the  Pacific  News  Serv- 
ice, an  allegedly  "independent,  nonprofit 
source  of  news  and  euialysis";  the  Cam- 
bridge Policy  Studies  Institute;  and  the  In- 
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stitute  for  Southern  Studies,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Its  own  literature,  "is  systematically 
collecting,  evaluating,  and  disseminating 
data  on  the  operations  of  over  400  corpora- 
tions in  the  South." 

IPS  RETURHS  TO  THE  PEDERAL  BtTREAUCRACY 

Many  of  the  leading  figures  of  IPS  were 
originally  government  officials  in  responsi- 
ble positions  who  left  the  government  be- 
cause they  were  disillusioned  with  prevail- 
ing policy  assumptions.  Under  the  Carter 
administration  there  has  been  a  reverse 
movement,  as  Individuals  linked  to  IPS,  its 
6ut>sidlaries,  and  closely  related  groups  (like 
the  Center  for  National  Security  Studies 
and  the  North  American  Congress  on  Latin 
America)  have  moved  into  government,  es- 
pecially into  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  Department  of  State  (not  surprisingly, 
they  are  attracted  to  the  "human-rights" 
sector),  and  ACmON,  which  controls  var- 
ious social-action  programs.  It  was  presum- 
ably to  this  cadre  that  Senator  Moynihan 
referred  when  he  urged  President  Carter  to 
demonstrate  his  seriousness  about  adopting 
a  more  realistic  policy  toward  Soviet  expan- 
sion by  dismissing  those  of  his  appointees 
who  held  the  reverse  perspective  and  were 
resFKjnsible  for  implementing  policy. 

IPS  COItQtTKRS  LIBERAL  MEDIA 

The  return  of  IPS  to  government  is  a 
symptom  of  the  institute's  greatest  tri- 
umph: winning  legitimacy.  The  Institute  has 
succeeded  in  reaching  out  to  an  audience 
beyond  policymakers.  It  has  established  co- 
operative programs  with  leading  universi- 
ties. IPS  now  runs  Its  own  "Washington 
School."  offering  courses  by  present  and 
former  congressmen.  Institute  fellows,  and 
government  bureaucrats.  IPS  makes  its  own 
documentary  films.  IPS  fellows  have  pro- 
duced a  veritable  avalanche  of  publications, 
some  published  by  IPS,  many  by  major  pub- 
lishing houses.  Although  "progressive"  jour- 
nals are.  of  course,  open  to  them,  main- 
stream publications  like  Harpers,  Atlantic, 
The  New  Republic,  and  many  daily  news- 
papers have  published  the  essays  of  IPS 
fellows. 

Tlie  most  disturbing  indication  of  IPSs 
increased  legitimacy  is  that  it  has  practical- 
ly become  an  Institutional  columnist  for 
The  New  York  Times.  For  example.  In  the 
three-month  period  between  March  1  aiid 
June  I.  1979.  The  New  York  Times  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Peter  Weiss,  five  articles 
by  Eqbal  Ahmad,  an  article  by  Fred  Halli- 
day,  and  an  article  by  Marcus  Raskin.  Not 
surprisingly,  IPS  staffers  use  the  Times 
space  to  attack  every  United  States  ally  in 
the  third  world,  from  Israel  to  Indonesia  to 
MoiTKCO,  to  glorify  terrorist  groups  or  coun- 
tries that  have  openly  gone  over  to  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  to  justify  Soviet  actions,  in- 
cluding the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Times  identifies  IPS  simply  as  "a  research 
organization  based  In  Washington,  D.C.." 
when  it  identifies  it  at  all. 

IPS  AS  SUPPORT  SYSTEM  POR  SOVIET  POLICIES 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  aspect 
of  the  institutes  work,  its  role  as  a  support 
system  for  Soviet  policies.  Brian  Crozier,  di- 
rector of  the  In-stitute  for  the  Study  of  Con- 
flict, says  bluntly  that  IPS  Is  the  perfect 
intellectual  front  for  Soviet  activiiies  that 
would  be  resisted  if  they  were  to  originate 
openly  from  the  KGB." ' 

In  some  cases  this  presumably  is  a  con- 
scious decision.  Orlando  Letelier,  who  di- 
rected IPSs  Transnational  Institute  and 
was  murdered  by  Chilean  agents,  was  appar 
ently  a  paid  agent  of  Cuban  intelligence,  the 


•    Power     and     National     Securtly.'      hatlonal 
Review.  February  S.  1979.  p   166. 
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DGI,  which  is  tightly  linked  to  the  Soviet 
KGB.  Letelier  used  his  position  at  the  insti 
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was  to  wage  the  war  but  not  to  win  it.  Even 
the   small   enthusiasm   faded.   And   mean- 
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be  kept  small  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
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DGI.  which  is  tightly  linked  to  the  Soviet 
KGB.  Letelier  used  his  position  at  the  instj 
tute  to  BlcI  as  an  'agent  of  influence"  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  papers  found  in  his  briefcase 
at  the  time  of  his  death  make  cl«»r.» 

And  yet  intent  to  promote  the  interests  of 
foreign  powers  does  not  have  to  be  assumed 
in  order  to  explain  what  IJ^  does.  If  we 
take  seriously  the  assumptions  of  Raskin's 
Being  and  Doing,  the  Soviet  Union,  scarcely 
an  anarchist's  paradise,  is  no  better  than 
the  United  States.  The  problem  is  that  for 
IPS  to  have  any  hope  of  moving  forward  in 
"dismantling  the  ruitionaJsecurity  state" 
and  inaugurating  the  perfect  "reconstruct- 
ed" society,  it  must  allay  fears  atx>ut  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  if  the  Soviet  Union  were 
building  up  its  own  national-security 
system,  we  would  need  intelligence  agencies, 
an  army,  advanced  technology— the  very 
things  IPS  wants  to  eliminate  (the  first  two) 
or  reduce  (the  third).  IPS  is  forced  to  ex- 
plain aggressive  Soviet  behavior  in  terms  of 
the  Soviets'  perception  of  threat  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  IPS  analysis,  unilater- 
al United  States  disarmament  and  accept- 
ance of  Soviet  actions  In  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  or  Latin  America  actually  enhance 
United  States  security.  By  easing  Soviet 
fears,  such  acceptance  reduces  the  likeli- 
hood of  further  seemingly  aggressive  Soviet 
moves.  Dismantling  the  national-security 
state  thus  becomes  the  best  security  option, 
ensuring  the  possibility  of  peaceful  Utopian 
collectivism  in  the  land  mass  now  organized 
as  the  United  States. 

But  whatever  motivation  or  mixture  of 
motivations  animates  the  fellows  of  the  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Studies,  what  is  important 
Is  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  goals  of  such  obvious  Soviet 
fronts  as  the  World  Peace  Council  and  the 
institute.  Surely,  when  the  intellectual-po- 
litical history  of  the  1970s  is  written,  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  the  period 
will  be  that  an  institute  openly  avowing  as 
Its  goal  the  dismantling  of  the  state  should 
have  (1)  convinced  a  sizable  number  of  legis- 
lators to  pursue  legislation  designed  to  do 
precisely  that.  (2)  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  sympathizers  to  key 
government  position,  '3'  managed  to 
become  an  organization  of  trusted  "experts" 
whose  input  into  policy  Is  considered  to  be 
serving  the  public  interest,  i4)  won  accept- 
ance by  "establishment"  media  as  a  source 
of  a  significant  i>erspective  on  public 
policy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  R.  LIVESAY. 
CHAAifPION  OF  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  my  pleasure  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  gentleman  whose  reputation  as 
a  dedicated,  professional  broadcaster 
is  known  throughout  the  U.S.  radio  in- 
dustry. His  name  is  Ray  Livesay.  and  I 
consider  it  my  good  fortime  to  have 
him  as  both  a  constituent  and  person- 
al friend. 


•See  •Information  Digest."  April  22  197T.  Accu 
racy  in  Media.  AIM  Report,  Ptbruary  1977,  Pari  2. 
and  March  1977.  Part  1.  and  Institution  Analysis, 
#9.  "The  New  Left  in  Government:  Prom  Protest  to 
Policy  Making "  of  the  Htntage  Foundation,  p   36. 
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During  this  month  of  May.  which  is 
National  Radio  Month,  Mr.  Livesay 
will  be  celebrating  the  30lh  anniversay 
of  personally  broadcasting  a  daily,  15- 
minute  radio  editorial  commentary  on 
radio  station  WLBH  in  Mattoon,  111. 
This  is  an  achievement  which  cannot 
be  matched  by  anyone  else  In  this 
country's  broadcasting  history,  to  the 
best  I  have  been  able  to  determine. 

Most  people  would  consider  this  sin- 
gular achievement  a  full-time  job  and 
a  very  admirable  contribution  by  one 
individual  to  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try. And,  in  reality  it  is.  when  one  con- 
siders the  research,  preparation  and 
delivery  of  over  7,800  15-minute  edito- 
rial programs  broadcast  each  day. 
Monday  through  Friday,  for  30  years. 
However,  this  is  not  the  case  with  Ray 
Livesay. 

During  his  entire  adult  life,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years  active  duty  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 
Mr.  Livesay  has  devoted  full  time  to 
radio.  Over  the  past  45  years,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  30  consecutive  years  of 
radio  editorializing,  Mr.  Livesay  has 
testified  upon  numerous  occasions 
before  congressional  committees  in 
both  this  House  and  the  Senate  con- 
cerning both  national  and  internation- 
al broadcast  matters.  He  has  been  ever 
willing  when  asked  to  assist  our  U.S. 
State  Department  in  negotiating  inter- 
national radio  treaties.  This  has  in- 
cluded negotiations  with  neighboring 
Mexico  and,  most  recently,  he  accom- 
panied members  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  and  U.S. 
Stale  Department  to  Buenos  Aires, 
South  America  where  representatives 
from  28  countries  met  to  discuss  possi- 
ble future  radio  frequency  allocations 
in  the  AM  broadcast  spectrum 
throughout  region  2  which  consists  of 
North  and  South  America. 

For  years.  "Mr.  Daytimer  "— a.s  he  is 
referred  to  and  known  throughout 
broadcast  circles  large  and  small— has 
headed  the  Daytime  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation—DBA—which represents  the 
interests  of  this  Nations  over  2.300 
daytime  radio  stations,  many  of  whom 
would  like  to  serve  their  communities 
with  local  full  time  broadcast  service  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

Nationwide,  his  fellow  broadcasters 
have  demonstrated  their  confidence  in 
his  qualities  of  leadership  by  electing 
him  to  represent  them  on  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  board  of 
directors  four  times,  a  total  of  8  years. 
He  is  presently  a  director  on  the  board 
of  the  National  Radio  Broadcasters 
Association  and  has  served  in  this  ca- 
pacity for  the  past  few  years. 

In  his  home  State  of  Illinois,  his 
fellow  broadcasters  who  know  him 
best— some  of  whom  compete  with  him 
on  a  daily  basis  spoke  louder  than 
words  when  they  named  him  Illinois 
Broadcaster  of  the  Year  in  1969— the 
very  first  year  this  prestigious  award 
was  ever  presented  to  any  Illinois 
broadcaster.  He  also  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  Illinois  Broadcasters 
Association,  and  is  a  charter  member 
and  past  president  of  the  organization; 
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Mr.  Livesay  is  also  a  private  pilot  with 
over  4,500  hours  of  flying  experience; 
he  is  an  expert  first  class  FCC  License 
radio  engineer;  he  has  been  a  most 
active  civic  leader;  for  years  he  has 
served  on  the  council  of  his  local 
church  and  I  could  continue  to  elabo- 
rate. 

However,  the  main  point  I  wish  to 
stress  is  this  one  man  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  the  type  of  individual  who, 
during  a  lifetime  of  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion to  principle,  loyalty,  and  honesty 
has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  broadcasting  in  these  United  States. 
He  continues  to  give  unstintingly  of 
himself  and  of  his  talents  in  the  cause 
of  better  broadcasting  in  America.  I.  as 
so  many,  highly  admire  and  respect 
Ray  Livesay's  integrity,  and  I  appreci- 
ate this  opportunity  to  sincerely  com- 
mend his  meritorious  and  outstanding 
service.  Ray  Livesay  is  indeed  a  very 
rare  indiviclual  who  is  a  broadcasting 
legend  in  his  own  time.# 


THE  WOUNDS  OF  VIETNAM 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYLIE 

Of  01110 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
privileged  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  431.  which  would  au- 
thorize the  construction  of  a  Vietnam 
veterans'  memorial  here  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital.  This  idea  was  recently 
featured  by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  one 
of  the  most  thoughtful  pieces  one  of 
my  favorite  columnists  has  produced.  I 
share  that  column  with  my  colleagues, 
and  invite  tho.se  who  have  not  yet 
joined  the  more  than  190  Members  of 
our  body  as  cosponsors  to  do  so. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Wounds  of  Vietnam 

There  were  no  parad»>s  when  the  veterans 
of  Vietnam  came  drifting  home.  No  bands, 
no  speeches  in  the  park,  no  heroes'  welcome 
marked  the  end  of  a  long  war  and  a  lost 
cause.  For  the  most  part,  the  survivors  of 
Vietnam  got  the  silent  treatment:  So  you 
served  in  Vietnam?  Forget  it, 

A  decade  after  the  war's  end.  this  shame- 
ful experience  may  be  in  part  redre.ssed. 
Congress  is  about  to  complete  action  on  a  bill 
authorizing  a  memorial  here  in  Washington 
to  the  2.7  million  who  served  in  Vietnam,  and 
especially  to  the  57,661  who  died  there.  If 
ever  a  patriotic  cause  merited  universal  sup- 
port, this  is  such  a  cause. 

It  Is  said  that  the  war  In  Vietnam  was  the 
most  unpopular  war  our  nation  has  ever 
waged,  and  probably  this  is  true.  The  Civil 
War  claimed  a  heavier  toll  in  dead  and 
wounded,  but  It  came  to  an  honorable  end. 
A  thousand  courthou.se  towTis.  North  and 
South,  erected  statues  to  the  Union  and 
Confederate  dead.  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War 
had  a  certain  standing  in  their  communities. 

Almost  no  one  ever  had  a  good  word  to 
say  about  our  agony  in  Vietnam.  In  the  be- 
ginning, many  of  us  supported  the  commit- 
ment. It  seemed  an  altogether  moral  and 
honorable  act  for  the  great  and  powerful 
United  States  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  small 
and  almost  defenseless  ally. 

But  In  time  It  became  apparent  that  the 
Johnson   administration's   aimless  purpose 
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was  to  wage  the  war  but  not  to  win  it.  Even 
the  small  enthusiasm  faded.  And  mean- 
while, on  college  campuses  across  the 
nation,  violence  erupted.  Thousands  of 
young  men  turned  Into  draft  evaders;  him- 
dreds  went  to  prison.  This  war  was  not  "im- 
popular."  This  war  was  despised. 

And  perhaps  the  saddest  aspect  of  the 
whole  miserable  experience  came  later, 
when  hostility  to  the  war  somehow  got 
transferred  to  the  men  who  served  In  It. 
Veterans  who  used  their  G.I.  benefits  to 
take  college  courses  tended  to  be  shunned 
by  their  fellow  students.  An  Infamous  collo- 
quy made  the  rounds: 

"How  did  you  lose  yoiu'  arm?" 

"Lost  it  In  Vietnam." 

"Serves  you  right." 

No  memorial  ever  can  make  up  for  this 
shabby  treatment,  but  the  current  effort 
will  try.  The  venture  Is  largely  the  product 
of  one  man's  determination.  Jan  C.  Scruggs 
was  wounded  while  fighting  with  the  infan- 
try In  Vietnam  in  1969  and  1970.  He  is  now  a 
specialist  with  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Last  year  he  rounded  up  a  small  band  of 
fellow  veterans.  They  formed  a  nonprofit 
foundation  to  raise  f imds  by  public  subscrip- 
tion to  finance  an  appropriate  memorial- 
not  as  a  political  statement  of  any  sort,  but 
simply  as  a  symbol  of  reconcUtatlon  and  re- 
membrance. 

Sen.  Charles  Mathlas  of  Msu-yland  went  to 
work  in  the  Senate.  Two  weeks  ago  he 
brought  off  a  remarkable  feat:  All  100  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  came  on  his  bill  as  co- 
sponsors.  The  measure  now  is  pending  In 
the  House,  where  John  Paul  Hammerschmldt 
of  Arkansas  Is  pushing  for  early  action.  By 
the  end  of  this  month  authorization  may  be 
completed. 

The  sponsors  do  not  envision  anything 
very  monumental.  The  bill  would  set  aside 
two  acres  on  the  mall  near  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. There  would  be  a  piece  of  sculpture, 
to  be  approved  by  the  National  Commission 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  area  would  be  serenely 
landscaped.  A  memorial  wall  would  bear  the 
names  of  the  dead. 

No  tax  funds  are  sought  for  the  memoritd 
itself.  The  venture  Is  essentially  private, 
which  Is  as  It  should  be.  Once  the  necessary 
funds  are  raised  and  the  memorial  Is  com- 
pleted, the  Park  Service  will  take  over  main- 
tenance and  Scruggs'  small  foimdation  will 
go  out  of  existence. 

In  the  16  years  I  have  been  writing  this 
column,  I  don't  believe  I  ever  have  urged 
contributions  to  a  particular  cause.  I  do 
now.  Tax-deductible  gifts  should  be  made  to 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.  The  bitterness  engendered  by 
Vietnam  may  never  be  forgotten.  The  sacri- 
fice at  least  should  be  remembered.* 


MARGINS  ON  FUTURES 
CONTRACTS 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  lowA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  very  visible  activities  of  the 
Hunts  in  the  silver  market  and  the 
huge  Increase  and  decline  in  silver 
prices,  there  has  been  a  renewed  inter- 
est in  the  commodity  futures  markets, 
a  recognition  of  their  tremendous  im- 
portance, and  several  new  proposals 
relative  to  curbing  abuses  which  do  or 
could  occur.  I  still  think  that  the  basic 
tools  we  need  are  provided  in  the  Com- 
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modity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
Act,  of  which  I  was  the  principal 
author,  and  that  what  we  need  now  is 
a  good  independent  commission  with 
the  financial  and  technical  support 
necessary  to  properly  implement  that 
act.  There  is  no  satisfactory  substitute 
for  daily  surveillance  of  the  exchanges 
themselves.  Primary  responsibility 
must  still  remain  with  the  exchanges 
but  they,  in  my  opinion,  need  to  know 
that  they  are  being  watched  and  that 
if  they  fall  to  carry  out  their  resi>onsi- 
bilities  to  the  public,  there  is  an 
agency  which  can  take  action. 

One  of  the  recent  proposals  that  has 
attained  considerable  attention  has 
been  related  to  setting  margins  on 
commodity  contracts.  It  is  understood 
that  there  was  even  consideration 
given  to  increasing  margins  as  an  anti- 
inflation  action.  This  would  have  been 
Inflationary  instead  of  deflationary 
because  It  simply  does  not  work  the 
same  as  margin  requirements  for  those 
buying  common  stock. 

A  recent  statement  relative  to  mar- 
gins was  made  by  Dr.  Mark  Powers  at 
an  April  21  luncheon  sponsored  by  the 
Futures  Industry  Association.  I  stress 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  his  con- 
clusions; however,  I  think  he  does 
present  forcefully  a  particular  point  of 
view  and  I  do  agree  with  a  good  many 
of  the  statements  that  he  mak^s.  I 
think  his  statement  on  this  important 
subject  is  worthy  of  consideration  of 
those  who  are  Interested  in  this  sub- 
ject matter  and  I  include  It  In  the 
Record  so  that  others  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  it: 

CoMMODiTT  Margins— Whose 

Responsibility 

(By  Dr.  Mark  J.  Powers) 

Thank  you  Mr.  Stotler.  ladles  and  gentle- 
men. Chairman  Foley.  I'm  delighted  to  t>e 
with  you  here  today  to  discuss  a  most 
timely  topic  namely  who  should  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  establishment  of  mar- 
gins on  commodity  futures  contracts.  This 
topic  arises  out  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
recent  episode  In  silver  futures  trading.  My 
purpose  In  discussing  this  Issue  with  you 
today  is  to  try  to  identify  some  of  the  issues 
that  have  arisen  and  to  put  them  in  the 
proper  perspective. 

As  I  thought  about  how  to  present  my 
ideas  today  I  thought  the  most  useful  way 
was  to  ask  myself  the  questions  I  would  ask 
If  I  were  in  your  position  as  a  legislative  as- 
sistant or  as  an  elected  representative  who 
needed  to  make  a  decision  on  these  issues. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  questions: 

QUESTION  i:  HOW  DO  MARGINS  WORK  IN  THE 
COlOlODmCS  MARKET? 

When  a  customer  enters  into  «,  futures 
contract  either  as  a  buyer  or  as  a  seller  he 
must  have  on  deposit  with  his  broker  a  spec- 
ified amount  of  money  required  by  the  ex- 
change where  the  contract  Is  traded.  This 
deposit  is  called  initial  or  original  margin. 
The  money  belongs  to  the  customer  and  Is 
segregated  from  the  funds  of  the  broker. 
The  broker  in  turn  deposits  these  margins 
at  the  exchange  clearinghouse.  Each  day 
the  contracts  carried  with  the  exchange 
clearinghouse  are  marked-to-the-market 
and  the  margins  on  deposit  are  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly. This  daily  marking-to-the-market 
protects  the  financial  Integrity  of  the  entire 
system  permitting  the  margins  on  deposit  to 
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be  kept  small  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
contracts. 

The  amount  of  margins  required  by  the 
exchange  varies  from  one  commodity  to  an- 
other depending  upon  Ita  price  volatility. 
The  exchanges  have  authority  to  adjust 
margins  on  short  notice  and  nilse  or  lower 
margins  especially  when  prices  are  volatile. 

Ebcchanges  usually  require  higher  initial 
margins  on  speculative  accounts  than  on 
hedging  accounts.  The  reason  Is  th&t  hedge 
accounts  have  a  smaller  financial  exposure 
to  price  change  because  by  definition  the 
intent  of  hedging  is  to  use  the  futures  as  an 
offset  for  risk  on  cash  positions. 

Idargins  are  also  lower  on  Intramarket 
spread  transactions  (long  one  month  short  a 
different  month  in  the  same  commodity 
contract).  Tlie  risk  exposure  on  intramarket 
spread  positions  Is  usually  less  than  that  on 
outright  positions. 

Maintenance  marffiju 

In  addition  to  setting  the  minimum  level 
for  initial  margins  the  exchange  has  set  a 
minimum  maintenance  margin  level  for 
each  commodity.  This  Is  the  amount  the 
customer  must  maintain  in  his  account  at 
all  times.  Generally  It  Is  about  75  percent  of 
the  initial  margin.  As  long  as  the  customers 
equity  (his  cash  deposit  in  his  account  plus 
or  minus  his  gain  or  loss  In  open  trades)  Is 
not  below  the  maintenance  level  no  further 
margin  level  Is  required.  However,  if  his 
equity  drops  below  that  level  he  must  de- 
posit sufficient  funds  to  bring  his  margin 
back  to  the  initial  level. 

Variation  marsrln  calls 

Calls  from  the  broker  to  the  customer  for 
additional  funds  to  bring  the  equity  back  to 
initial  margin  levels  are  called  variation 
margin  calls. 

Acceptable  margin  deposits 

Cash  Is  preferred  as  initial  margin  al- 
though T-bills  may  be  permitted  in  particu- 
lar situations. 

Only  cash  is  permitted  for  variation 
margin  calls;  These  variation  margin  calls 
represent  losses  on  futures  positions. 

By  the  same  token  variation  margin  cred- 
its belong  to  the  customer.  Futures  trading 
Is  a  zero  sum  activity.  The  daily  profits  of 
one  trader  come  from  daily  losses  of  other 
traders  and  this  money  is  transferred  daily 
to  and  from  the  clearinghouse  and  to  and 
from  the  individual  customer  accounts. 

QUESTION  »;  WHAT  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  COM- 
MODITY MARGINS  AND  HOW  DO  COMMODITT 
MARGINS  DIFFER  FROM  SECURITY  MARGINS? 

The  purpose  of  commodity  margins  (the 
word  margin  is  a  misnomer  they  really 
should  be  called  security  deposits)  Is  to  act 
as  a  good  faith  guarantee  that  the  individu- 
al who  entered  into  the  commodity  futures 
transaction  will  perform  his  duties  as  called 
for  imder  the  terms  of  the  contract.  These 
security  deposits  are  not  down  payments. 
Both  the  buyer  and  the  seller  are  asked  to 
post  these  funds.  Their  purpose  is  to  secure 
the  financial  integrity  of  the  transaction. 

The  purpose  of  Federal  Reserve  margin 
on  securities  is  to  prevent  excessive  use  of 
credit.  When  someone  purchases  stock  on 
margin  there  is  an  actual  transfer  of  proper- 
ty rights.  The  seller  is  paid  in  full  for  the 
stock  he  has  sold  to  the  buyer.  If  the  buyer 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  pay  for  the 
stock  in  full  he  borrows  the  rest  through  his 
margin  account.  Thus,  net  purchases  of 
stock  on  margins  generate  credit  and  add  to 
the  national  money  supply. 

Stock  margin  requirements  have  three  ef- 
fects. They  limit  credit,  they  limit  the 
volume  of  purchase  on  credit,  and  they  limit 
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the  individual  level  of  borrowing  for  pur- 
poses of  purchasing  securities. 
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When  all  of  the  objectives  are  boiled  dowrn 
they  come  down  to  two  fundamental  points. 
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gins.  There  are  approximately  64  different 
contracts  listed  on  the  exchanges.  Most  ex- 
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the  commodity  futures  Industry  and  that 
there   were   no  problems   in   the   industry 
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used  for  some  other  reason  than  to  main-     maintenance.    Because 
tain  the  financial  intesrity  of  the  price  dls-     nion'e    r>h<r<,(/.4.T«<,    .^.i 
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the  individual  level  of  borrowlnc  for  pur- 
poses of  purchasing  securities. 

The  use  of  margin  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
is  a  selective  instrument  In  credit  controls. 
It  supplements  the  other  powers  they  have. 
They  can  raise  margins  without  tightening 
other  credit.  Generally  they  have  raised 
margins  when  prices  increase  and  seldom 
have  they  had  margins  l)elow  50  percent. 

In  the  case  of  commodity  transactions  no 
credit  is  created  and  no  property  rights  are 
transferred.  Both  parties  to  a  transaction 
have  entered  into  a  promise  that  at  a  later 
date  they  will  transfer  property  rights  to 
the  actual  commodity.  In  the  meantime 
both  sides  have  been  asked  to  post  a  secu- 
rity deposit  at  the  exchange  to  affirm  the 
contractual  obligations  they  have  under- 
taken. 

4irESTIOK.3:  WHO  HAS  RESPONSIBILITY  NOW 
rOB  COMMODITY  MABGINS? 

The  exchanges  have  responsibility  for  es- 
tablishing commodity  margins  and  for 
changing  them  from  time  to  time.  Congress 
has  reaffirmed  the  wisdom  of  this  arrange- 
ment a  number  of  times  through  the  years. 
Each  time  when  the  issue  has  been  ad- 
dressed Congress  has  determined  that  it  is 
In  the  best  interest  of  the  public  for  the  ex- 
changes to  retain  control  over  the  establish- 
ment of  commodity  futures  margins. 

However,  the  emergency  powers  of  the 
CFTC  have  been  construed  as  giving  the 
CfTC  authority  to  establish  margins  when 
the  CFTC  declares  an  emergency  in  the 
market.  They  have  used  that  power  once  in 
the  fall  of  1977  when  they  established  a  100 
percent  margin  on  November  potatoes. 

QOeSTIOIf  4:  WHAT  IS  THE  OBJECTIVE  OF  THOSE 
WHO  WOtru>  REMOVE  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OK 
SETTING  MARGINS  PROM  THE  EXCHANGES  AND 
TRANSFER  THAT  POWER  TO  AN  AGENCY  OF  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT? 

Prom  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  discern 
in  talking  to  various  people  interested  in 
this  issue  and  reading  newspaper  reports  it 
seems  that  there  may  be  several  objectives 
that  various  groups  believe  might  be  accom- 
plished. 

Some  feel  that  placing  margin  control 
with  a  governmental  agency  would  help  to 
control  inflation.  They  believe  that  low 
margins  cause  excessive  speculation  and 
that  excessive  speculation  is  an  engine  of  in- 
flation. They  would  use  margins  to  affect 
the  price  level.  If  they  thought  prices  were 
too  high  they  would  adjust  margins  accord- 
ingly. In  reality  no  one  knows  what  consti- 
tutes excess  speculation.  More  importantly 
commodity  prices  are  not  the  engine  of  in- 
flation: they  measure  the  heat  of  the  engine 

Some  feel  that  the  objective  would  be  to 
reduce  price  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  the 
various  commodities.  I  know  of  no  evidence 
that  suggests  that  higher  margins  actually 
reduces  price  fluctuations.  Indeed  in  the 
short  run  I  rather  suspect  that  higher  mar- 
gins may  be  closely  associated  with  wider 
price  fluctuations  as  people  who  are  affect- 
ed by  those  changes  In  margin  scramble  to 
reduce  or  eliminate  their  market  positions. 

Some  feel  the  objective  of  changing  the 
responsibility  for  setting  margins  is  to  limit 
participation  in  the  futures  markets.  The 
assumption  here  Is  that  a  government 
agency  would  establish  margins  at  a  higher 
level  than  those  established  by  the  ex- 
changes. Certainly  experience  and  common 
sense  suggests  that  higher  margins  would 
reduce  the  participation  in  the  markets. 

Some  feel  the  purpose  would  be  to  protect 
brokerage  houses  from  overextending  them- 
selves in  carrying  customer  positions.  In  my 
view,  if  thai  is  a  real  fear,  the  use  of  margins 
to  accomplish  such  an  objective  Is  the 
wrong  tooL 
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When  all  of  the  objectives  are  boiled  down 
they  come  down  to  two  fundamental  points. 
First,  that  government  established  margins 
would  be  higher  than  those  established  by 
the  exchanges  and.  second,  that  the  funda- 
mental purpose  of  margins  would  not  be  to 
protect  the  financial  Integrity  of  the  price 
discovery  institutions.  Rather,  they  would 
be  used  to  influence  prices  or  [>eople's  desire 
to  do  business. 

QUESTION  S:  IS  SUCH  A  CHANGE  Ilf  THE  LOCUS 
OF  MARGIN  RESPONSIBILITY  REALLY  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST? 

To  answer  this  question  one  needs  to  look 
at  the  costs  and  the  benefits  of  a  change 
from  the  private  establishment  of  margins 
to  public  establishment.  Let's  turn  our  at- 
tention first  to  the  cost  side. 

Costs 

1.  Margins  established  at  higher  levels 
than  those  necessary  to  maintain  the  finan- 
cial integrity  of  the  futures  system  will  tend 
to  raise  the  costs  of  marketing  our  products. 
Thus  the  objective  of  those  that  would  raise 
margins  in  order  to  help  fight  inflation 
would  not  be  met.  High  margins  increase 
the  cost  of  hedging.  There  is  an  interest 
cost  for  margin  money  posted  with  the 
broker.  The  higher  the  margin  the  higher 
this  opportunity  cost.  There  is  also  an  ex- 
ecution cost  associated  with  commodity 
transactions.  Execution  cost  is  measured  by 
the  spread  between  the  bid  and  the  ask 
prices  and  the  size  of  that  spread  is  directly 
related  to  the  amount  of  participation  in 
the  market.  High  margins  result  In  reduced 
participation  in  the  markets,  wider  spreads 
and  higher  hedging  costs.  These  higher 
hedging  costs  get  passed  back  to  producers 
In  the  form  of  lower  prices  or  forward  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prices.  The 
size  of  these  costs  is  difficult  to  know,  but 
the  direction  of  the  change  is  not  difficult 
to  discern. 

A  disruption  of  the  marketing  system 

A  second  major  cost  that  would  emanate 
from  a  change  in  the  margining  system  has 
to  do  with  the  tremendous  disruption  there 
would  l>e  to  our  marketing  and  distribution 
system. 

The  marketing  system  that  has  evolved 
for  agricultural  products  over  the  last  hun- 
dred years  is  a  system  that  closely  inte- 
grates the  price  discovery  process  of  the  fu- 
tures market  Into  the  pricing  in  the  cash 
system.  If  the  markets  should  become  less 
liquid  and  hedging  should  become  much 
more  expensive  it  is  very  likely  that  many 
of  the  institutional  arrangements  that  have 
evolved  over  the  years  will  be  altered  signifi- 
cantly. Many  of  the  forward  contracting  de- 
vices that  have  been  established  by  local 
grain  elevators  and  major  meat  packing 
firms  will  be  discontinued  or  made  less 
available  to  small  operators.  The  cost  of 
marketing  agricultural  products  will  in- 
crease accordingly.  The  overall  cost  to  the 
economy  could  be  enormous. 

Although  It  is  difficult  to  know  at  this 
stage  precisely  what  would  be  the  overall 
Impact  It  Is  highly  likely  that  the  very  large 
firms  will  benefit  most.  The  smaller  firms 
will  find  It  much  more  difficult  to  compete 
simply  because  it  will  be  too  costly  for  them 
to  use  the  futures  market  as  a  means  of  effi- 
ciently managing  their  risk.  Many  of  the 
forward  contracting  and  forward  pricing  de- 
vices that  currently  exist  in  agriculture 
exist  only  because  the  risks  associated  with 
those  institutional  arrangements  can  be  laid 
off  efficiently  and  at  low  cost  through  the 
commodity  futures  markets. 

Administrative  costs 

A  third  cost  that  must  be  considered  are 
the  costs  associated  with  administering  mar- 
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gins.  There  are  approximately  64  different 
contracts  listed  on  the  exchanges.  Most  ex- 
changes make  a  distinction  in  their  margin- 
ing policy  between  hedgers  and  speculators. 
Further  most  exchanges  make  dlstlnctloris 
t>etween  spread  transactions  and  outright 
positions  In  the  market.  When  one  considers 
the  various  combinations  and  permutations 
of  margins  for  these  different  contracts  it 
becomes  obvious  that  there  are  several  hun- 
dred different  margins  that  must  t>e  estab- 
lished. It  Is  virtually  Impossible  to  establish 
these  margins  through  a  pre-established 
formula. 

The  establishment  of  margins  is  not  solely 
a  science.  It  does  require  some  art.  No  gov- 
ernmental agency  no  matter  how  responsi- 
ble or  how  enlightened,  and  there  are  some 
that  are  both  responsible  and  enlightened, 
will  be  sufficiently  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  marketplace  to  make  the  decisions  on 
margin  frequently  enough  or  fast  enough. 
Further,  the  data  necessary  to  make  correct 
decisions  on  margins  does  not  at  present 
reside  with  any  governmental  agency.  The 
exchanges  are  in  a  much  better  position, 
have  faster  access  to  the  data  (on  volume, 
open  interest  size  and  ownership  of  posi- 
tions, cash  market  activity,  etc.)  and  a 
better  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the 
data  to  make  responsive  and  necessary 
changes  in  margins. 

Benefits 

A^hen  I  turn  to  the  benefit  side  of  this 
equation  I'm  hard  pressed  to  find  very 
many  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the 
public.  At  best  I  believe  regulators  and 
elected  representatives  might  get  some 
degree  of  comfort  from  knowing  that  they 
have  control  over  margins.  Such  control 
would  be  a  security  blanket  for  them  but  a 
very  costly,  tattered  and  torn  blanket.  It 
would  provide  a  false  sense  of  security. 

Certainly  I  see  no  benefit  to  consumers  in 
providing  margin  control  to  a  governmental 
agency.  I  see  no  benefit  to  producers  and  I 
see  no  benefit  to  the  price  discovery  process. 
Indeed.  I  think  the  price  discovery  process 
would  be  less  efficient  than  it  is  under  the 
current  system. 

QUESTION  «;  WHO  IS  BEST  EQUIPPED  TO  HANDLE 
THE  SETTING  OF  MARGINS  AND  WHAT  IS  THEIR 
RECORD? 

In  my  view  exchanges  have  better  and 
faster  access  to  the  correct  data  and  to  the 
expertise  for  interpreting  that  data  than 
any  governmental  agency  could  ever  hope 
to  have.  Exchanges  have  proven.  If  past  his- 
tory is  any  guide,  that  they  can  and  will 
raise  margins  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  so 
in  order  to  protect  the  financial  integrity  of 
the  marketplace.  The  record  also  suggests 
that  when  exchanges  have  raised  margins 
participation  in  the  marketplace  and  the 
total  volume  of  trading  did  decrease.  This  Is 
precisely  as  one  should  expect  and  indeed  is 
quite  in  line  with  some  of  the  objectives 
voiced  by  proponents  of  giving  margin  con- 
trol to  the  government.  But  the  fundamen- 
tal objective  of  the  exchanges  In  raising  of 
margins  was  not  to  affect  prices  or  to  reduce 
price  fluctuations  or  to  limit  participation, 
it  was  to  protect  the  financial  Integrity  of 
the  price  discovery  institutions.  The  re- 
duced participation  was  a  result  not  an  ob- 
jective. 

The  government  agencies  simply  cannot 
be  responsive  In  a  timely  fashion.  Further, 
they  will  be  very  reluctant  to  lower  margins 
when  it  is  appropriate. 

QUESTION  7:  WHAT  DID  WE  LEARN  ABOUT 
MARGIN  CONTROL  FROM  THE  RECENT  SILVER 
SrrUATION? 

It  would  be  naive  and  foolish  of  me  to 
stand  here  and  suggest  that  all  was  well  in 
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the  commodity  futures  Industry  and  that 
there  were  no  problems  in  the  Industry 
during  the  recent  run-up  and  subsequent 
collapse  of  silver  futures  prices.  Judging 
from  the  reports  I've  read  the  industry  was 
very  close  to  some  very  major  problems 
during  the  collapse  of  silver  prices.  And 
these  problems  threatened  to  spiU  over  Into 
other  areas  of  the  financial  community.  So 
there  can  be  no  denying  that  potential  prob- 
lems did  exist  and  through  fast  action  and 
good  judgment  and  most  importantly  a  very 
resilient  and  capable  futures  system  a  disas- 
ter was  diverted. 

But  the  question  remains.  "Would  the  Im- 
position of  higher  margins  or  the  control  of 
margins  by  another  agency  have  made  any 
difference?"  In  my  view  the  answer  is  a  re- 
sounding "no".  Margins  were  raised  regular- 
ly and  to  very  high  levels  by  the  exchanges. 
Some  individual  brokerage  houses  raised 
margins  faster  and  higher  than  did  the  ex- 
changes. The  result  was  that  participation 
in  the  market  dropped  but  prices  continued 
upward  and  became  more  volatile.  The 
market  became  extremely  thin. 

The  problems  that  arose  and  that  most 
people  seem  to  have  focused  on  centered 
around  questions  of  business  judgment- 
judgments  made  by  particular  brokerage 
houses  with  respect  to  the  size  and  extent  of 
the  business  those  houses  wished  to  conduct 
with  particular  individuals.  In  hindsight,  it 
seems  relatively  easy  to  p)oint  out  that  sev- 
eral houses  over-extended  themselves  and 
became  too  Involved  with  a  few  customers 
given  the  capital  of  the  brokerage  house.  I 
see  no  evidence  or  suggestion  that  changing 
the  margining  sy.<;tem  or  raising  margins 
would  have  had  any  Imps^ct  on  this  aspect  of 
tiie  problem. 

It  is  dangerous  and  fruitless  to  believe 
that  we  can  legislate  good  business  judg- 
ment. We  cannot.  We  however,  take  a  look 
at  business  practices  within  the  Industry 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  ex- 
rhanpes  goveT.ing  the  capital  requirements 
of  its  members  and  the  concentration  of  po- 
sitions carried  by  membere  with  a  given 
amount  of  capital.  Focusing  attention  in 
this  area  will  strengthen  the  entire  com- 
modity brokerage  industry  and  in  the  long 
run  help  protect  the  integrity  of  the  futures 
system. 

QUESTION  8:  SHOULD  ANY  DISTINCTIONS  BE 
MADE  BETWEEN  MARGIN  CONTROL  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES  AND  FINANCIAL  FU- 
TURES? 

The  answer  Is  no.  The  answers  given 
above  relate  equally  to  financial  futures. 
The  financial  futures  markets  are  used  for 
hedging.  They  do  contribute  to  the  Informa- 
tion processes  and  they  do  help  strengthen 
our  capital  Intermediation  service  system. 
Although  there  are  other  ways  of  hedging 
than  through  futures,  the  financial  commu- 
nity finds  that  the  futures  is  a  more  effi- 
cient and  less  costly  means  of  hedging  than 
through  the  matching  and  adjustment  of 
cash  positions. 

QUESTION  B:  wry  NOT  GIVX  THE  FED  STANDBY 
AUTHORITY  TO  SET  MARGINS  ON  FINANCIAL 
FtmniES  WHEN  THEY  FEEL  IT  APPROPRIATE? 

As-  noted  above,  the  CFTC  already  be- 
lieves it  has  that  type  of  emergency  power. 
To  also  give  the  authority  to  the  Fed  would 
create  added  uncertainty  as  to  when,  how, 
and  under  what  criteria  the  power  would  be 
used.  Further,  standby  authority  is  like 
being  a  little  bit  pregnant.  If  a  government 
agency  has  standby  authority,  someone 
someday  will  find  an  excuse  to  use  it.  Given 
the  objectives  that  many  proponents  wish 
to  achieve  through  the  margin  control,  the 
likelihood  is  that  such  authority  would  be 
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used  for  some  other  reason  than  to  main- 
tain the  financial  integrity  of  the  price  dis- 
covery Institutions.  Once  the  authority  is 
used  it  will  t>ecome  an  additional  factor  of 
market  uncertainty  but  not  a  natural  one. 

QUESTION  lO:  SINCE  SECURITY  OPTIONS  ARE 
MORE  SIMILAR  TO  FUTURES  CONTRACTS  THA^ 
TO  SECURTTIES,  DO  THE  ARGUMENTS  POSED 
ABOVE  SUGGEST  THAT  THE  FED  SHOULD  ROT 
HAVE  CONTROL  .  OF  THE  MARGIN  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  MARGINED  SBCURITT  OPTIONS? 

No.  A  major  difference  between  the  trad- 
hig  In  security  options  and  futures  contracts 
is  that  those  companies  on  which  options 
are  traded  do  not  have  their  revenues  or 
costs  of  doing  business  affected  by  the  level 
of  margins  set  by  the  Fed.  Exactly  the  oppo- 
site is  the  case  in  futures.  As  the  margins 
are  increased  the  costs  of  marketing  a 
bushel  of  com  or  underwriting  a  bond  issue 
goes  up.  A  delicate  balance  needs  to  be  kept 
between  providing  low  cost  efficient  hedging 
and  price  discovery  while  muntaining  the 
financial  integrity  of  the  system. 

In  summary.  I  believe  the  proper  place  for 
margin  control  to  rest  is  with  the  ex- 
changes. Their  past  record  shows  they  are 
responsible  and  responsive  in  this  area. 
That  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  exchanges 
do  not  have  an  affirmative  duty  to  continue 
to  strive  to  improve  the  capital  structure  of 
the  industry  and  the  system  of  margining.* 


IN  SUPPORT  FOR  SECTION  5  OP 
THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMIS- 
SION IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OF 
1980 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  for  section  5  of  H.R.  2313,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1980.  This  measure  will 
be  considered  by  the  full  House  in  the 
coming  weeks. 

In  passing  section  5  of  H.R.  2313,  we 
are  removing  from  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  rulemaking  jurisdiction, 
all  matters  relating  to  the  business  of 
Insurance,  including  any  health  insur- 
ance plans  regulated  by  State  law  such 
as  indemnity  plans,  prepaid  health 
plans,  health  maintenance  organiza- 
tions, and  foundations  for  medical 
care. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  section  5 
will  end  a  threat  posed  by  a  recent 
FTC  rulemaking  proceeding  to  the 
Monumental  health  plan,  an  impor- 
tant commiuiity  service  in  the  district. 
As  the  Members  are  no  doubt  aware, 
access  of  inner-city  residents  to  quality 
health  care  services  Is  frequently  lim- 
ited severely.  Few  physicians  have 
their  offices  in  these  areas,  and  other 
health  services  are  frequently  also 
lacking. 

Fortunately  for  my  constituents,  the 
Monumental  health  plan  is  providing 
comprehensive  care  on  a  prepaid  basis 
in  the  community.  As  a  prepaid  health 
plan,  it  involves  the  patient  in  an  inte- 
grated package  of  preventive  medicine, 
treatment    for   illnesses,    and   health 
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maintenance.  Because  many  of  the 
plan's  physicians  and  staff  are  also 
from  the  inner  city,  they  have  a  spe- 
cial awareness  of  the  unique  medical 
needs  of  my  constituents. 

The  recent  FTC  proposed  rule  con- 
cerning physician  control  of  Blue 
Shield  and  other  open  panel  prepay- 
ment plans  threatened  the  very  exist- 
ence of  Monumental  health  plan  and 
all  other  similarly  organized  plans  in 
which  community  based  physicians 
control  the  plan's  policies. 

I  believe  the  FTC  staff  was  mistaken 
in  applying  its  analysis  to  plans  of 
Monumental's  type.  Despite  what  I 
find  to  be  substantial  clear  evidence 
that  plans  like  Monumental  Increase 
competition  in  the  health  care  services 
market,  the  FTC  staff  felt  that  those 
plans  were  anticompetitive.  I  am 
pleased,  therefore,  that  today's  bill 
will  remove  the  cloud  created  by  the 
FTC  rulemaking  proceeding  and  allow 
Monumental  and  other  prepaid  health 
plans  to  continue  to  serve  their  com- 
mimities  in  a  responsible  manner. 


THREE  VIEWS  ON  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  debate  the  fiscal  year 
1981  defense  budget,  and  the  side 
issues  of  defense  policy,  foreign  policy, 
and  SALT  treaties,  it  is  useful  to  con- 
sider the  core  of  all  this  debate— 
which  is  the  role  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  war. 

Recently  I  came  upon  a  deceptively 
simple  editorial  in  Chemical  &  Engi- 
neering News  which  consisted  solely  of 
three  letters.  Without  further  com- 
ment, I  fommend  these  three  letters 
to  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Chemical  St  Engineering  News, 
May  5. 1980] 

February  10.  1980. 

To  President  Carter  and  Chairman 
Brezhnev:  As  physicians,  scientists,  and  con- 
cerned citizens,  alarmed  by  an  International 
political  climate  that  increasingly  presents 
nuclear  war  as  a  "rational"  possibility,  we 
are  impelled  to  renew  a  warning,  based  on 
medical  and  scientific  analyses,  that: 

Nuclear  war.  even  a  "limited"  one,  would 
result  in  death,  injury,  and  disease  on  a 
scale  that  has  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
human  existence: 

Medical  "disaster  planning"  for  a  nuclear 
war  Is  meaningless.  There  is  no  possible  ef- 
fective medical  response.  Most  hospitals 
would  be  destroyed,  most  medical  personnel 
dead  or  injured,  most  supplies  unassailable. 
Most  "survtvon"  would  die; 

There  Is  no  effective  dvfl  defense.  The 
blast,  thermal  and  radiation  effects  would 
kill  even  those  In  shelters,  and  the  fallout 
would  reach  those  who  had  been  evacated; 

Recovery  from  nuclear  war  would  be  im- 
possible. The  economic  ecologlc  and  social 
fabric  on  which  hmnan  life  depends  would 
be  destroyed  in  the  DA,  the  V££Ji..  and 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world; 
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In  sum.  there  Mn  be  no  winners  in  a  nu-    Federal  Lending  Oversight  and  Con-    default,  or  how  many  are  nearing  de- 
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grams  create  uncertainty  In  the  extent 
of  i>otential  or  actual  U.S.   liability. 
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Section  104  expands  CBO  budget  score- 
keeping  responsibilities  (an  up-to-date  tabu- 
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one  of  countless  examples,  a  DC- 10  crash  is 
headlined  around  the  world.  But  who  sees 
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In  sum.  there  can  be  no  winners  tn  a  nu- 
clear w&r.  Worldwide  fallout  would  contami- 
nate much  of  the  globe  (or  generations  and 
atmospheric  effects  would  severely  damage 
all  livinc  things. 

Therefore.  In  the  interests  of  protecting 
life,  we  appeal  to  you  to:  Defuse  the  current 
tenaiona  between  our  countries,  ban  the  use 
of  all  nuclear  weapons,  and  recognize  the 
threat  posed  by  the  very  existence  of  our 
enormous  nuclear  arsenals,  and  begin  dis- 
mantllng  them. 

We  urge  you  to  meet  with  us  to  discuss 
the  medical  consequences  of  nuclear  wax. 
We  urge  all  physicians  in  the  VS.  and  the 
U.S.SJi.  to  join  us  in  this  appeal. 

Phtsiciaiis  Foa  Social  Respohsibiuty 

Uaxch  20.  1980. 

To  Phtsiciahs  for  Social  Responsibili- 
tt:  I  have  studied  your  statement 
"Danger— Nuclear  War"  and  I  fully  share 
yoxn-  concern  as  scientists  for  the  fate  of 
mankind  in  connection  with  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  Since  the  time  when  the 
atomic  energy  was  first  used  for  military 
purposes  the  Soviet  Union  consistently 
stands  for  banning  these  and  all  other  weap 
ons  of  mass  destruction  and  annihilation. 

The  U.S.  scientists  can  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  explanation  of  disastrous  con- 
sequences for  mankind  of  a  nuclear  conflict 
between  the  U.S-A.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  which 
would  inevitably  assume  a  global  scale.  Such 
explanation  will  further  strengthen  the  will 
and  activity  of  those  who  come  out  for  stop- 
ping the  arms  race,  for  maintaining  normal 
relations  between  all  the  countries  includ- 
ing, of  course,  the  U.S-A.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
You  may  rest  assxired  that  your  humane 
and  noble  activities  aimed  at  preventing  nu- 
clear war  will  meet  with  understanding  and 
support  in  the  Soviet  Union.  With  best 
wishes  of  success, 

LeoHiD  Brezhvfv 

Afril  2b.  1980. 

To  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibili- 
ty: Your  statement  on  the  danger  of  nucle- 
ar war  is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  almo.st  in- 
'-alculable  price  the  world  would  pay  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  conflagration.  By  describ- 
ing so  forcefully  the  terrible  human  ccsts  of 
nuclear  catastrophe,  you  have  made  a  valua- 
We  contribution  to  its  prevention. 

The  task  of  preventing  nuclear  war  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  a  special  challenge  to  the  wisdom 
and  statesmanship  of  the  two  nuclear  super- 
powers, the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  a  period  of  heightened  tensions.  It 
is  all  the  more  important  to  have  reliable 
constraints  on  the  competition  in  nuclear 
arms.  Equitable  and  verifiable  limitations 
and  reductions  In  nuclear  arsenals  are  cru- 
cial—not only  to  the  national  security  policy 
of  the  UJB..  but  also  to  the  peace  and  sUbU- 
tty  of  the  world.  Our  efforts  to  stop  the  pro- 
liferation of  nuclear  weapons  are  crucial  as 
welL  Again,  I  welcome  your  service  to  the 
cause  of  nuclear  sanity  and  to  public  tuider- 
standlnc  of  this  vital  subject. 

JnaCT  CAJtTER.« 


FEDERAL  LENDINa  OVERSIGHT 
AND  CONTROL  ACT 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OF  ARKAHSAS 
IN  THK  HD0SE  OF  RXFRESOrTATTrES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1980 

•  BIT.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  impose  controls 
over  Federal  credit  activities— Federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees.  My  bill,  the 
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Federal  Lending  Oversight  and  Con- 
trol Act,  consists  of  two  parts:  part  L 
to  impose  an  annual  ceiling  on  overall 
Federal  credit;  and  part  11,  to  make 
way  for  tighter  tests  and  controls  on 
Federal  credit  assistance  programs  and 
a  better  understanding  of  how  they 
affect  the  economy. 

There  is  widespread  agreement  on 
the  need  for  lending  oversight  and  I 
am  encouraged  that  Congress  is  set- 
ting targets  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  amount  of  Federal  credit 
that  can  be  extended.  My  bill  would 
insure  that  targets  and  ceilings  for 
Federal  credit  would  be  incorporated 
into  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess—as are  Federal  spending  programs. 
They  both  affect  the  economy,  so  they 
both  should  be  understood  and  con- 
trolled annually  by  Congress. 

During  the  course  of  the  Chrysler 
bailout  legislation,  the  White  House. 
OMB,  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Budget  Com- 
mittee Chairman  Bob  Giaimo,  Budget 
Committee  member  Norm  Mineta.  the 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  economist  Alan  Greenspan 
all  expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of 
controls  and  understanding  of  Federal 
credit  programs. 

A  tightening  up  of  credit  programs  is 
imperative  because  this  largely  un- 
known, but  mighty  sector  of  the  Gov- 
ernment till  is  growing  more  rapidly 
than  any  other  form  of  Government 
assistance.  According-  to  CBO,  out- 
standing credit  may  soon  reach  a  level 
of  almost  $500  billion.  Despite  this  in- 
creasing activity.  Congress  is  only  be- 
ginning to  set  limits  on  Federal  lend- 
ing and  has  no  systematic  method  for 
reviewing  the  makeup  of  credit  activi- 
ty, no  way  of  knowing  how  effective 
credit  programs  are,  or  how  they  are 
affecting  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  astounded  last 
year  when  Congress  pushed  through  a 
$1.5  billion  Federal  l''?.n  guarantee 
program  for  Chrysler.  How  many 
more  programs  like  this  where  the 
Federal  Government  assumes  full  risk 
of  default— will  quickly  become  law 
without  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
effect  on  the  economy?  That  is  why  I 
have  introduced  this  bill,  and  that  is 
why  I  will  be  watching  out  for  new  ini- 
tiatives like  the  one  for  Chrysler, 
where  the  risk  is  high,  the  activity  is 
unproductive,  or  the  risk  is  not  pooled 
among  borrowers.  As  you  may  recall, 
last  December  13.  when  the  House  de- 
bated the  rule  for  the  Chrysler  bill,  I 
described  the  difference  among  the 
three  types  of  loan  guarantees,  and 
how  the  newest  kind  of  loan  guaran- 
tees to  large,  single  borrowers— like 
Chrysler— Is  the  riskiest  and  has  expe- 
rienced a  thousandfold  increase  since 
1960. 

Imagine  the  multibillion-dollar  eco- 
nomic havoc  In  say  1990,  if  the 
Chrysler  loan  program  defaulted 
along  with  a  couple  of  other  major 
programs.  Yet,  I  am  told  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  no  idea  at  this 
moment  how  many  programs  are  In 
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default,  or  how  many  are  nearing  de- 
fault. If  the  present  pace  of  growth  in 
this  off-budget  credit  sector  keeps  up 
without  proper  control,  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy could  be  severely  hampered. 

Unlike  direct  Federal  loans,  loan 
guarantees  are  offbudget.  It  is  only 
until  one  defaults  and  the  Govern- 
ment must  pay  up,  that  it  is  recog- 
nized In  budget  outlays.  Since  Federal 
loan  guarantees  skirt  the  budget  proc- 
ess, they  are  perceived  to  be  a  less 
painful  form  of  Federal  assistance. 
Consequently,  they  have  been  growing 
by  leaps  and  t>oimds.  The  Federal 
Govenmient's  reckless  deficit  spend- 
ing within  the  budget  process  is  an 
atrocity.  However,  the  off-budget  ap- 
proach for  credit  is  an  even  more  in- 
sidious time  bomb  that  needs  review, 
control,  and  proper  application. 

The  common  perception  that  Feder- 
al loan  guarantees  represent  a  mini- 
mum of  intervention  in  the  economy  is 
far  from  accurate.  Dr.  Alan  Green- 
span, former  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Economic  Advisers,  pointed  out  in 
hearings  before  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee  last  year  that 
there  are  long-term  impacts  and  indi- 
rect costs— such  as  higher  inflation 
due  to  an  excessive  amount  of  credit 
preemption  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment—associated with  Federal  lending 
programs.  The  true  costs  of  Federal 
credit  programs  are  their  adverse 
effect  on  the  prosperity  and  future 
economic  growth  caused  by  the  alloca- 
tion of  capital  away  from  its  potential- 
ly most  productive  users. 

The  first  part  of  my  bill  incorporates 
Federal  credit  activities  into  the  Con- 
gressional budget  process,  requiring 
Congress  to  set  targets  and  ceilings  for 
the  gross  amount  of  direct  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  which  the  Federal 
Government  may  make  or  enter  into 
during  each  fiscal  vear,  beginning 
fiscal  year  1982. 

My  bill  will  piggyback  Federal  creait 
targets  and  ceilings  required  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Act  of  1974.  which  establishes 
first  and  second  concurrent  budget 
resolutions.  Further,  this  legislation 
would  check  backdoor  spending  by 
subjecting  all  Federal  credit  programs 
to  the  annual  appropriations  process. 

The  second  portion  of  the  Federal 
Lending  Oversight  and  Control  Act 
would  amend  the  House  rules  to  allow 
a  single  House  committee  designated 
by  the  Rules  Committee  an  opportuni- 
ty to:  First,  analyze  the  nature  of  the 
risk  of  Individual  Federal  credit  pro- 
grams: second,  evaluate  overall  eco- 
nomic impact  by  reviewing  the  mix  of 
credit  programs  with  regard  to  risk 
and  maturity;  third,  help  set  universal 
terms,  definitions,  default  policies;  and 
fourth,  determine  the  impact  of  Indi- 
viduals credit  devices  and  overall 
credit  on  our  national  financial  insti- 
tutions. 

A  study  on  Federal  credit  by  Peat, 
Marwick.  Mitchel  &  Co.  for  CBO  con- 
firmed that  present  inconsistencies  In 
Federal  loan  suid  loan  guarantee  pro- 
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grams  create  uncertainty  In  the  extent 
of  potential  or  actual  U.S.  liabUity. 
This  is  caused  by  a  number  of  factors, 
including  a  variance  among  agencies 
on  definitions  of  credit  terms.  For  ex- 
ample, one  agency  might  consider  a 
loan  in  default  if  it  is  1  week  past  due, 
whereas  it  may  be  months  before 
other  agencies  know  that  a  loan  is  no 
longer  in  current  repayment  status. 

My  bill  would  give  a  committee  des- 
ignated by  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 15  legislative  days  of  sequential 
jurisdiction  over  authorization  bills 
containing  credit  programs.  Tighter 
steps  like  credit  tests,  default  reserves, 
and  greater  incentives  for  private  lend- 
ing could  reduce  Government  liability. 
A  greater  uniformity  and  tightening  of 
tests  over  the  multitude  of  credit  pro- 
grams is  needed  to  develop  prudent 
lending  policies. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Lending 
Oversight  and  Control  Act  could  put 
the  credit  cart  where  it  rightly  be- 
longs—behind the  horse.  There  simply 
must  be  a  systematic  review  of  Federal 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  before  this 
form  of  Federal  assistance  expands 
further. 

Your  support  for  this  legislation  is 
crucial.  For  your  information,  I  am 
submitting  a  section-by-section  de- 
scription of  the  bill: 

Section-by-Section  Description  of  the 
Federal  Lending  Oversight  and  Control 
Act 

statement  of  purpose 

To  establish  control  over  federal  credit  as- 
sistance programs  by  making  them  subject 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  process;  to 
allow  a  House  committee  to  review  credit 
legislation  to  analyze  and  evaluate  the 
nature  of  the  risks  and  impact  on  financial 
lenders,  and  to  have  general  oversight  to 
evaluate  overall  economic  Impact  of  credit 
activities  and  review  the  uniformity  of 
terms  and  conditions  of  federal  credit  pro- 
grams. 

Title  I  piggybacks  provisions  for  setting 
targets  and  ceilings  for  direct  and  guaran- 
teed loans  established  in  the  first  and 
second  concurrent  budget  resolutions  re- 
quired by  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

Section  101  amends  sections  30I(a>  and 
301(c)  to  include  direct  and  guaranteed 
loans  into  the  budget  targets  required  in  the 
first  concurrent  resolution.  It  also  requires 
that  the  standing  committees  include  in 
their  reports  to  the  Budget  Committee  their 
views  and  estimates  on  credit  programs,  as 
well  as  direct  expenditures.  This  section  also 
requires  the  Banking  Committee  to  include 
their  recommendation  for  overall  credit 
levels. 

Section  102  requires  a  joint  explanatory 
statement  accompanying  a  conference 
report  to  include  targets  for  credit  levels,  as 
are  required  for  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays. It  also  requires  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  subdivide  their  allocations 
among  their  sulx;ominittees,  as  they  pres- 
ently subdivide  their  allocations  of  budget 
authority  and  outlays. 

Section  103  amends  section  307  to  add  to 
the  summary  report  a  comparison  of  the 
Committee's  recommendations  on  gross  ob- 
ligations on  direct  loans  and  total  commit- 
ments to  guarantee  loan  principal  to  the 
levels  set  forth  in  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 
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Section  104  expands  CBO  budget  score- 
keeping  responsibilities  (an  up-to-date  tabu- 
lation of  limitations  on  gross  lending  and 
new  commitments  compared  with  targets  in 
the  budget  resolution). 

Section  105  requires  that  action  on  bills 
containing  credit  limitations  take  place  not 
lifter  than  7  days  after  Labor  Day,  as  is  re- 
quired of  all  bills  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority. 

Section  106  requires  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  report  in  a  second  resolution  any  revi- 
sions to  the  budget  expenditure  aggregates 
in  the  first  resolution,  an^  make  necessary 
revisions  in  limits  on  direct  loans  and  new 
commitments  for  guaranteed  loan  principal. 
Section  107  states  that  legislation  that 
breaches  the  ceiling  would  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  as  are  outlays  now. 

Section  111  sets  up  a  two-stage  process  for 
loan  guarantee  authority.  Requires  that  au- 
thorizations for  guarantee  authority  shall 
be  effective  for  a  fiscal  year,  only  as  a{>- 
'nroved  in  advance  in  appropriation  acts. 

Section  112  amends  section  402  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  to  make  the  Iifay 
15th  deadline  for  reporting  authorizing 
bills,  effective  also  for  bills  authorizing  loan 
guarantees. 

Sections  121  and  122  add  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Purposes  se<4.ion  of  the  Budget  Act, 
a  definition  of  direct  loans,  and  declares  the 
purpose  is  to  control  direct  lending  and  loan 
guarantees. 

Title  11  amends  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921  to  require  necessary  data  on 
federal  credit  programs  from  the  President. 
"Title  III  amends  Clause  3  of  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  and  designates  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  or  a  single  committee  desig- 
nated by  the  Rules  Committee  will  have  se- 
quential jurisdiction  for  fifteen  legislative 
days  over  legislation  authorizing  direct 
loans,  loan  insurance,  and  loan  guarantees 
from  or  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
designated  committee  shall  analyze  and 
evaluate  the  nature  of  the  risks,  and  im- 
pacts on  financial  Institutions  and  on  the 
economy  of  federal  lending  activity.  The 
Committee  vrill  review  and  make  recommen- 
dations with  respect  to  the  consistency  and 
imiformity  of  definitions,  default  policies, 
terms  and  conditions  relating  to  federal 
credit  activities. 

Title  IV  establishes  October  1,  1981  as  the 
effective  dates  for  titles  I  and  II.  Title  III 
would  become  effective  on  January  3,  1981. • 


GOOD  NEWS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  our 
country's  truly  wise  men,  Leonard 
Read,  founder  and  president  of  the 
Foundation  for  Economic  Education, 
wrote  a  wonderful  essay  recently  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  This  article  contains  a  very 
necessary  corrective  for  all  of  us  who 
believe  In  freedom: 

Good  News 
(By  Leonard  Read) 

How  hard  It  is  to  imagine  the  existence  of 
goodness,  wisdom  and  love  when  quite  the 
opposite  is  being  drummed  into  our  heads 
day  In  and  day  out.  Television,  press  and 
radio  emphasize  the  sordid,  the  bizarre,  the 
ugly.  Newscasters  specialize  in  disaster.  For 
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one  of  countless  examples,  a  DC- 10  crash  is 
headlined  around  the  world.  But  who  sees 
or  hears  mention  of  the  millions  of  miles 
flown  daily  in  safetyl 

The  preponderance  of  t>ad  news  has  a 
traumatic  effect  on  those  exposed  to  it.  Mil- 
lions of  people  are  downcast,  overwhelmed 
by  gloom,  seeing  nothing  ahead  but  disaster 
murder,  rape,  mugging,  vandalism,  arson, 
armed  robbery,  theft  or  whatever. 

This  atmosphere  of  disaster  tendls  to  make 
us  prophets  of  doom,  stranded  without 
hope,  unable  to  see  or  imagine  how  freedom 
would  work  its  wonders. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  some  of  the  bad 
news  about  our  country:  rising  prices  and 
wages  and  Interest  rates,  fuel  and  housing 
shortages.  unemployment,  unfavorable 
trade  balances,  higher  health  care  costs, 
more  welfare  claimants,  educaitional  prob- 
lems, mounting  crime  rates. 

What  we  ace  being  told  by  such  headlines, 
if  we'll  only  stop  to  ponder,  is  that  coercive 
governmental  Intervention  is  bad  news.  De- 
spite the  g(x>d  intentions  of  the  proponents 
of  easy  money  and  credit,  social  security. 
Medicare,  protectionism,  subsidies  to  special 
interests,  wage  and  price  controls,  more  or 
different  welfare  programs— despite  those 
good  intentions  the  bad  news  is  that  each 
step  of  socialistic  tampering  leads  Inevitably 
to  consequences  that  are  undesirable.  And 
the  more  burdensome  and  stifling  the  rules 
and  regulations,  the  greater  is  the  tempta- 
tion to  Ignore  or  break  such  laws.  This  re- 
sults in  new  demands  upon  government  to 
cope  with  the  consequences  of  the  prior  in- 
tervention. Bad  news,  compounded! 

Now.  think  about  that.  Is  It  really  bad 
news  that  coercive  measures  lead  to  undesir- 
able consequences?  No.  not  really.  It  would 
indeed  be  bad  news  if  the  consequences 
were  anything  else— if  bad  methods  could  be 
employed  to  yield  good  results.  So,  behind 
the  "bad  news'"  headlines  on  the  state  of 
the  economy  is  the  good  news  that  socialism 
cannot  deliver  on  its  promi.ses  of  something 
for  nothing.  There  is  an  alternative,  a  better 
way,  and  that  belter  alternative  is  freedom. 
The  good  news  concerns  the  private  own- 
ership and  control  of  scarce  and  valuable  re- 
sources and  the  voluntary  ex.-hanpe  of 
goods  and  services  in  open  competition— 
with  government  limited  to  keeping  the 
peace  and  invoking  a  common  Justice.  The 
good  news  Is  that  we'll  better  serve  our- 
selves and  others  when  free  to  act  creatively 
as  each  chooses.  The  good  ne»-s  is  that  coer- 
cion does  diminish  the  resources  and  the 
productivity  of  everyone  involved.  So  hail  to 
the  better  way— freedom! 

One  of  my  favorite  examples  of  good  news 
appeared  some  time  back  in  The  Amba-ssa- 
dor  magazine: 

Last  year  more  than  196.000.000  Ameri- 
cans were  not  arrested. 

More  than  89.000.000  married  persons  did 
not  file  for  divorce. 

More  than  IIS.OOC.OOO  individuals  main 
tained  a  formal  affiliation  with  some  rell 
gious  group. 

Mort  than  4,000.000  teachers  and  profes 
sors  did  not  strike  or  participate  in  riotouf 
demonstralioris. 

Ana  then  this  brilliant  and  encouraging 
comment  by  the  author. 

Let  those  apostles  of  despair  who  preach 
hate  and  discord  ask  themselves  what  they 
have  done  and  what  they  are  doing  for  the 
good  of  their  loved  ones,  their  nation  and 
the  world. 

Recently  I  read  of  a  television  station  In 
Europe  specializing  in  reporting  only  th? 
good  news.  What  a  boon  if  all  of  us  could 
tune  to  a  "good  news  freedom  station"— for 
those  of  us  satiuTited  with  the  bad  news  of 
violence  and  plunder  are  Indeed  hungering 
for  the  good  news  of  freedom  and  its  many 
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blessings.  What  a  viewer  msu-ket  such  a  sta- 
tion could  profitably  serve! 

There   was  a  time  when   the   miracle  of 
American  productivity  heralded  good  news 
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result  in  a  slight  budget  surplus  for  budget  resolution  which  will  take 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  no  small  ac-  place  in  the  coming  months  that  the 
complishment.  It  signals  a  determined    firm    decisions   will    be    made    as    to 
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reconciliation  was  not  passed  until  the 
time  when  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion is  considered  in  September.  Re- 
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date.  It  is  a  good  start.  Now  let  us  see 
it  through.* 
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one  ol  the  four  Cuyahoga  County  dis- 
tricts in  January  1968  was  representaled  by 
seven  term  Democrat  Charles  A  Vanik  of 
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blessings.  What  a  viewer  market  such  a  sta- 
tion could  profitably  serve! 

There  was  a  time  when  the  miracle  of 
American  productivity  heralded  good  news 
arojind  the  world.  Investigators  came  from 
many  nations  to  seek  the  explanation.  Ar»d 
none  of  these  came  closer  to  finding  the 
right  answer  than  did  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
when  he  visited  here  in  the  1830s: 

I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  fertile  fields  and  boundless  for- 
ests; it  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  it  in  her 
free  schools  and  her  Institutions  of  learning; 
It  was  not  there.  I  sought  for  it  in  her 
matchless  Consiitution  and  democratic  con- 
gress; It  was  not  there.  Not  until  I  went  to 
the  churches  of  America  and  found  them 
aflame  with  nghteousnes  did  I  understand 
the  greatness  and  genius  of  America.  Amer- 
ica is  great  becaase  America  Is  good.  When 
America  ceases  to  be  good.  America  will 
cease  to  be  great.' 

TocquevTlle  read  correctly  the  good  news 
that  the  miracle  of  America  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  He 
knew,  what  so  many  today  have  forgotten. 
that  such  miracles  are  not  attributable  to 
the  interventions  and  controls  by  those  ex- 
ercising political  powers  of  coercion.  He 
knew  then,  as  we  must  learn  anew  today, 
that  the  coercive  nature  of  overextended 
government  Is  bad  news. 

As  we  reverse  the  tide— no  longer  captivat- 
ed by  the  bad  but  anxious  to  learn  more  of 
the  good— our  America  will  move  toward  the 
good  at  an  unbelievable  rate.  And  the  bad 
will  rapidly  fade  away.  Wrote  the  English 
poet.  Oliver  Goldsmith  (1728-74): 

Whatever  mitigates  the  woes,  or  increases 
the  happiness  of  others,  is  a  just  criterion  of 
goodness;  and  whatever  Injures  society  at 
large,  or  any  individual  in  it.  Ls  a  criterion  of 
Iniquity. 

The  good  news  is  that  individuals  best  dis- 
cover themselves  and  realize  their  potenti- 
alities when  free.  And  thus  do  they  contrllv 
ute  most  to  the  good  of  their  loved  ones, 
their  nation  and  the  world  • 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1981 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  FISHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  198J 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  offer  a  few  comments  on  the 
recent  passage  by  the  House  of  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution 
for  Fiscal  Year  1981.  In  a  sense,  this 
resolution  provides  us  with  the  coming 
attractions  for  the  double  feature  of 
the  authorization/appropriation  proc- 
ess and  the  second  budget  resolution 
which  is  to  follow. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  broadest  per- 
spective, this  first  budget  resolution  Is 
important  because  it  marks  the  most 
affirmative  step  which  the  House  has 
taken  in  over  a  decade  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  In  fact,  the  targets  (or 
revenues     and     expenditures     would 


'This  quotation  is  found  on  pages  12-13  of  the 
popular  Khool  text  by  F.A.  Ma«Tuder.  AmeHcan 
OovrmmenL  A  Textbook  on  the  Problems  of  Democ- 
mm.  Except  for  the  last  two  lentences,  this  is  Ma 
gruder'a  paraphiaae  of  Tocqueville't  words. 
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result  in  a  slight  budget  surplus  for 
fiscal  year  1981.  This  is  no  small  ac- 
complishment. It  signals  a  determined 
effort  to  deal  with  the  Government 
spending  component  of  Inflation.  It 
will  not  end  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  However.  It  will  take  some  of 
the  steam  out  of  it.  Moreover,  it  wUl 
put  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
better  position  to  ask  for  restraint  on 
the  parts  of  business,  labor  and  con- 
sumers, all  of  which  is  necessary  for  a 
comprehensive  anti-inflation  strategy. 
I  was  pleased  to  vote  for  this  bal- 
anced budget— more  acctirately,  this 
small  budget  surplus.  My  only  regret 
Is  that  the  budgets  for  the  last  several 
years  were  not  closer  to  being  bal- 
anced. Those  were  good  years  for  the 
national  economy  and  the  deficits 
should  have  been  less.  They  would 
have  l)een  less  if  the  expenditure  cut- 
ting amendments  which  I  consistently 
offered  had  passed. 

As  for  the  details  of  the  resolution,  I 
believe  that  the  Budget  Committee 
struck  an  appropriate  balance  between 
defense  and  nondefense  spending  in 
light  of  the  current  International  situ- 
ation. As  compared  with  fiscal  year 
1980,  the  committee  Increased  budget 
authority  for  defense  by  $18.2  billion, 
the  largest  single  peacetime  defense 
increase  since  World  War  II.  Although 
more  might  be  spent  on  defense,  this 
represents  a  prudent  Increase.  To  have 
gone  further,  as  the  Gramm-Holt 
amendment  suggested,  would  have 
risked  upsetting  the  balance  by  cut- 
ting more  deeply  into  domestic  pro- 
grams, which  had  already  been  subject 
to  severe  cuts  and  which  are  likely  to 
be  under  even  greater  pressure  due  to 
the  current  economic  slowdown. 

In  fact,  it  was  the  cuts  in  several  do- 
mestic programs  which  led  me  to  sup- 
port the  Obey  amendment,  which  still 
would  have  resulted  in  a  balanced 
budget  but  which  would  have  provided 
for  modest  increases  in  the  areas  of 
revenue  sharing,  fuel  assistance,  mass 
transit,  and  impact  aid  among  others. 
These  increases  would  have  been  com- 
pensated for  by  spending  cuts  through 
administrative  tightening  and  in- 
creased revenue  from  reform  of  the 
foreign  oil  tax  credit.  Unfortunately, 
the  Obey  amendment  was  defeated  by 
a  narrow  margin.  Other  amendments, 
such  as  the  one  offered  by  Congress- 
man Ottinger,  would  have  furtlier  in- 
creased spending  but  did  not  provide 
for  commensurate  revenue  increases 
which  stood  a  realistic  chance  of  en- 
actment. Pas.sage  of  thrse  more  costly 
amendments,  then,  would  have  made 
certain  almost  from  the  start  that  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  wc>uld  not 
be  balanced.  For  this  reason,  I  opposed 
them. 

So  here  we  have  in  this  resolution  a 
preview  of  what  is  to  come.  However, 
it  will  be  through  the  authorization 
and  the  appropriation  process  and 
through  the  formulation  of  the  second 
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budget  resolution  which  will  take 
place  in  the  coming  months  that  the 
firm  decisions  will  be  made  as  to 
where  to  cut  and  spend  and  to  what 
extent.  This  will  be  the  main  focus  of 
our  attention. 

As   for   the   authorizing   legislation, 
the  first  budget  resolution  set  us  in 
the  right  direction  by  requiring  that 
reconciliation  occur  by  June  15.  Under 
this  procedure,  which  I  voted  to  sup- 
port, eight  House  and  Senate  authoriz- 
ing committees  are  directed  to  report 
legislative  savings  of  slightly  over  $9 
billion  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Although     the     Budget     Committee 
made    recommendations    as    to    how 
these  savings  could  be  achieved,  the 
directive  Itself  only  specifies  a  dollar 
amount  for  each  committee.  The  reso- 
lution explicitly  states  that  these  au- 
thorizing committees  must  come   up 
with   "their  recommendations"  as  to 
how  this  money  can  be  saved.  For  ex- 
ample, the  resolution  directs  that  the 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  trim  spending  by  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  It  recommends  that  14 
percent   of   this   saving   be   achieved 
through   changing  the  twice  a  year 
cost  of  living  adjustment  for  Federal 
retirees  to  once  a  year.  However,  if  it 
chooses    to    do    otherwise,    the    Post 
Office   and   CivU   Service   Committee 
could   achieve   the   same   savings   by 
trimming  other  programs  within  its  ju- 
risdiction. If  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble to  amend  the  resolution  to  require 
that  the  twice  a  year  COLA  for  Feder- 
al retirees  be  retained.  I  would  have 
voted  to  support  that  amendment.  Un- 
fortunately, the  parliamentary  proce- 
dure under  which  the  resolution  was 
considered  did  not  allow  for  such  an 
amendment   to  be  oflereu.  Neverihe- 
le.ss.  having  supported  the  twice  a  year 
COLA  In  the  past  and  strongly  sup- 
porting it  now,  I  emphatically  urge 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Committee  to  make  its  legislative 
savings  in  areas  other  than  the  Feder- 
al retirees  COLA.  Furthermore,  I  will 
support  the  retention  of  the  twice  a 
year  COLA  w*hen  that  issue  is  brought 
before  the  Congress  as  part  of  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  process. 

To  have  defeated  the  reconciliation 
directive,  would  have  been  to  dilute 
the  potential  Impact  of  the  first 
budget  resolution  by  making  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  budget  can  be  balanced 
less  certain.  By  having  reconciliation 
this  early  in  the  year,  the  authorizing 
committees  will  be  given  a  realistic 
chance  to  modify  the  existing  pro- 
grams wen  before  the  start  of  the  1981 
fiscal  year  in  October.  This  will  help 
to  avoid  the  administrative  disruptions 
and  delays  which  would  result  from 
changes  m_ade  just  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  that  fiscal  year  and  which 
could  take  months  to  Implement.  Fur- 
thermore, the  authorizing  committees 
will  be  given  1  month  to  consider  these 
legislative  savings  In  contrast  to  the  10 
days  which  would  have  been  allotted  If 
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reconciliation  was  not  passed  until  the 
time  when  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion Is  considered  In  September.  Re- 
quiring reconciliation  now  puts  teeth 
into  the  first  budget  resolution  and 
evidences  our  determination  to  trim 
Government  spending  through  amend- 
ing Government  programs. 

In  a  similar  manner,  the  various  ap- 
propriation bills  will  have  to  be  scruti- 
nized carefully  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  within  the  ceilings  of  the  first 
budget  resolution.  As  part  of  this 
effort,  the  resolution  directs  that  no 
spending  bill— either  appropriation  or 
entitlement  legislation— which  exceeds 
these  ceilings  can  be  enrolled  and  sent 
to  the  President  for  his  signature  until 
after  passage  of  the  second  budget  res- 
olution on  September  15.  This  should 
Impose  a  greater  discipline  on  both  the 
appropriation  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  in  their  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

During  this  stage  of  the  budgetary 
process  it  will  become  crystal  clear 
that  part  of  the  difficulty  with  reduc- 
ing spending  to  the  point  of  balancing 
the  budget  is  that  not  only  waste  or 
bad  programs  are  likely  to  be  affected. 
Budget  cutting  of  this  magnitude  will 
alffect  some  good  programs  as  well. 
And,  yet,  if  we  do  not  bring  runaway 
Inflation  under  control,  many  individ- 
uals ser\ed  by  these  programs  will 
continue  to  be  among  the  hardest  hit. 
The  challenge  Is  to  guarantee  that  the 
sacrifices  required  are  equally  spread. 

Finally,  I  am  aware  that  even  after 
all  these  attempts  to  control  spending 
and  to  stay  within  the  budget  ceilings 
of  the  first  budget  resolution,  It  may 
still  be  impossible  to  balance  the 
budget  In  fact  and  the  second  budget 
resolution  may  have  a  deficit  This 
could  come  about  If  the  current  reces- 
sion proves  to  be  more  severe  than  Is 
expected.  As  a  result,  revenues  would 
be  lower  and  spending  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  the  like  would 
be  greater.  The  benefits  of  a  balanced 
budget  may  become  outweighed  by  the 
need  to  help  the  victims  of  the  reces- 
sion This  is  not  to  characterize  the 
first  budget  resolution  as  a  cynical  and 
meaningless  attempt  at  political  pos- 
turing. Rather,  it  is  consistent  with 
the  very  intent  of  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974.  The  first  budget  resolution  set 
our  goal,  and  our  goal  for  fiscal  year 
1981  should  be  a  balanced  budget.  The 
surest  way  not  to  achieve  this  goal 
would  have  been  not  to  have  tried  and, 
Instead,  to  have  voted  an  unbalanced 
budget  from  the  very  beginning.  How- 
ever, after  all  is  said  and  done  and 
after  unexpected  events  have  inter 
vened,  It  may  be  impossible  to  balance 
the  budget.  The  second  budget  resolu- 
tion would  then  have  to  recognize  this 
new  reality  and  chart  a  responsible 
fiscal  course  in  terms  of  the  situation 
and  outlook  at  the  time.  Meanwhile,  I 
shall  work  to  maintain  the  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1981  that  I  have 
just  voted  for. 

So,  then,  this  is  where  the  budget 
process  for  fiscal  year  1981  stands  to 
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date.  It  is  a  good  start.  Now  let  us  see 
It  through.# 


THE  ELECTION  OF  OHIO'S  FIRST 
BLACK  CONGRESSMAN 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  KARYLANB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  copy  of  a  recent  paper  de- 
livered at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  Academy  of  History  at  Witten- 
berg University  in  Springfield,  Ohio, 
by  Philip  A.  Grant.  Jr..  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history.  The  paper  is  entitled, 
"The  Election  of  Ohio's  First  Black 
Congressman."  and  It  Is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  service  of 
Representative  Louis  Stokes,  both  to 
his  constituents  in  Ohio's  21st  District 
and  to  the  House  of  Representatives: 

On  December  4.  1967  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  issued  a  decision  invalidat- 
ing the  existing  apportionment  of  Ohio's 
twenty-four  congressional  districts.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  basing  its  ruling  on  two  previ- 
ous landmark  reapportionment  decisions 
< "Wesberry  v.  Sanders"  and  "Reynolds  v. 
Sims"),  decreed  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  districts  varied  considerably  In  popula- 
tion. Thus,  the  nation's  highest  tribunal 
warned  that  any  future  apportionment  in 
Ohio  had  to  conform  to  its  mandate  that 
congressional  districts  be  equal  In  popula- 
tion. 

On  January  15.  1968  the  Ohio  Legislature 
convened  at  the  State  Capitol  for  its  annual 
session.  The  foremost  task  of  the  1968  Leg- 
islature was  to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the 
Buckeye  State's  congressional  districts  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Since  1968  was  an  election  year  and  since 
Ohio's  congressional  primary  contests  were 
scheduled  for  early  May.  it  was  imperative 
that  the  Legislature  resolve  the  reappor 
tionment  question  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  ten  days  of  intense  deliberations, 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  State 
Senate  reached  agreement  on  a  compromise 
reapportionment  plan.  The  final  version  of 
the  reapportionmerit  bill  was  thereupon 
signed  into  law  by  Governor  James  A 
Rhodes  on  January  26th. 

The  reapportionment  plan  provided  for 
drastic  alterations  in  twenty-two  districts, 
while  the  remaining  two  districts  were  to 
retain  their  boundaries  with  relatively 
minor  adjustments.  Three  days  after  the 
Governor  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
bill,  a  panel  of  federal  district  judges  in 
Cleveland  ruled  that  the  reapportionment 
was  equitable  and  definitely  complied  with 
the  specific  requirements  imposed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Especially  noteworthy  was  the  reappor- 
tionment in  populous  Cuyahoga  County 
Consisting  of  the  City  of  Cleveland  and  sev 
eral  dozen  suburban  communities,  Ciiya 
hoga  County  was  Ohio's  largest  political 
unit.  In  the  aftermath  of  the  Census  of 
1960,  Cuyahoga  County  had  l)een  divided 
Into  four  congressional  districts.  These  dis- 
tricts, prior  to  the  Supreme  Court  decision, 
had  varied  In  population  between  385,755 
and  439,835  (14.1  percent).  After  the  Legis- 
lature passed  Its  reapportionment  measure, 
the  four  reconstituted  districts  had  popula- 
tions ranging  from  402.298  to  406,017  (0.9 
percent). 
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One  ol  the  four  Cuyahoga  County  dis- 
tricts in  January  1968  was  represenUted  by 
seven  term  Democrat  Charles  A.  Vanik  of 
Cleveland,  a  member  of  the  powerful  House 
Committee  on  7.'ays  and  Means.  For  many 
years  Vanik  s  constituency  in  the  Twenty 
First  District  has  been  approximately  forty 
percent  Black.  Subsequent  to  the  reappor- 
tionment, the  district  was  estimated  to  have 
a  Black  proportion  of  sixty-five  percent.  To 
most  informed  political  observers  It  seemed 
quite  likely  that  Vanik  would  encounter  se- 
rious difficulty  If  he  choee  to  seek  re-elec- 
tion In  th«  Twenty-First  District  In  1B68. 

On  January  27  Vanik  annoimced  that  he 
would  not  t>e  a  candidate  for  re-election 
from  his  present  district,  but  Instead  would 
challenge  veteran  Republican  FVances  P 
Bolton  In  the  neighboring  Twenty-Second 
District.  The  decision  of  Vanik  to  run 
against  Mrs.  Bolton  virtually  guaranteed 
that  the  new  Twenty-First  District  would 
have  a  Black  congressman  on  Capitol  Hill  at 
the  opening  of  the  Ninety-Plrst  Congress  in 
January  1969. 

The  new  Twenty  First  District,  located 
primarily  on  Cleveland's  East  Side,  consist- 
ed of  Wards  10  13.  14.  15.  16.  18.  20,  21.  23. 
24.  25.  27,  28.  and  30  and  the  contiguous 
townships  of  Newburgh  Heights  and  South 
Newburgh-Warrensville.  During  the  decade 
between  1960  and  1970  the  district's  Black 
residents  accounted  for  roughly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  population.  In  terms  of  median 
family  Income  the  Twenty-Plrst  District  was 
the  poorest  in  Ohio  and  among  the  least  af 
fluent  In  the  Midwest. 

In  party  registration  the  old  Twenty-First 
District  had  been  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic in  political  complexion.  Since  1922. 
the  Republican  candidates  had  l)een  de- 
feated In  every  congressional  election  in  the 
Twenty-First  District.  In  these  twenty-three 
House  contests  the  average  E>emocratic  plu 
rality  had  l>een  39.354,  and  in  the  ten  elec 
Uons  since  1948  the  corresponding  figure 
had  been  61.625.  The  addition  of  several 
thousand  Black  Democrats  obviously  weak 
en'cd  the  Republican  Party  to  an  even  great- 
er extent. 

During  the  nineteen  sixties  Democratic 
candidates  for  major  offices  had  fared  re- 
markably well  In  the  newly  esUblished 
Twenty-First  District.  In  I960  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Democratic  presidential  nominee, 
had  polled  76.3  percent  of  the  district's  vote, 
while  four  years  later  Senator  Stephen  M. 
Young,  seeking  re-election  to  a  second  term, 
had  received  a  majority  of  80.1  percent.  Fi- 
nally, In  November  1967  State  RepresenU- 
tlve  Carl  B.  Stokes,  the  first  Black  ever  to 
secure  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  had  defeated  his  Re- 
publican opponent  by  an  89,396  to  38,694 
margin  (69.7  percent). 

Several  Black  Democrats  had  also  been 
victorious  In  their  quests  for  political  offices 
within  the  new  Twenty-First  District.  Pore- 
most  among  these  gentlemen  was  State  Sen- 
ator M.  Morris  Jackson  of  Cleveland,  who  In 
Noveml)er  1966  became  the  first  Black  ever 
elected  to  the  Ohio  Senate  from  Cuyahoga 
County.  Four  other  Blacks  in  1966  were 
chosen  to  serve  with  Jackson  In  the  Legisla- 
ture. They  were  State  Representatl\'es 
Stokes.  Thomas  E.  Hill,  Larry  G.  Smith,  and 
Ttoy  Lee  James  of  Cleveland. 

A  total  of  fourteen  candidates  filed  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  May  7,  1968  Democratic  con 
gressional  primary.  Three  of  the  best  known 
candidates  were  Black.  They  were  City 
Councllmen  George  h.  Forbes  and  Leo  A. 
Jackson  and  Attorney  Louis  Stokes.  Forbes 
Is  currently  serving  his  fourth  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  City  Council.  After 
completing  six  terms  In  the  Council,  Jack- 
son began  a  distinguished  judicial  career. 
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Stokes  was  Cleveland's  most  prominent  civil 
rights  lawyer  and  the  foremost  political  ad- 
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foregone  conclusion  that  Stokes  would  be 
elected  to  Congress  on  November  5.  In  1968 
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On  February  4.  197 1  Stokes  was  designat- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  prestigious  Com- 
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This  conference  could  not  take  place 

at    n    mnrp  nritinii\   timo     TVia  'Mofirm    ie. 
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But   there's   another   side   of   the   story,     we  have  now  undertaken  to  caU  a  National 
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stokes  was  Cleveland's  most  prominent  civil 
rights  lawyer  and  the  foremost  political  ad- 
viser to  his  Illustrious  brother.  Mayor  Carl 
B.Stokes. 

As  the  primary  race  progressed,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  Jackson  and  Stokes  were  the 
two  most  formidable  contenders  for  the 
Democratic  nomination.  Two  other  individ- 
uals had  been  overwhelmingly  defeated  in 
previous  Quests  for  House  seats,  while  ten  of 
the  remaining  eleven  aspirants  were  com- 
pletely devoid  of  political  experience.  Con- 
sidering the  extraordinarily  large  number  of 
candidates  competing  against  one  another, 
It  was  entirely  possible  that  the  ultimate 
winner  would  need  less  than  one-third  of 
the  overall  vote. 

Jackson,  stressing  his  decade  of  experi- 
ence on  the  City  Council,  was  strongly  fa- 
vored by  most  of  the  senior  members  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  Democratic  Organization. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  endorsement  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Ohio's  largest  circu- 
lating newspaper,  and  the  Cleveland  Feder- 
ation of  Labor,  APL-CIO.  Predicting  his 
campaign  on  an  "orderly  change  to  reverse 
the  decay  of  our  cities."  Jackson  Insisted 
that  numerous  measures  were  necessary  to 
ease  unemployment  in  urban  areas  such  as 
Cleveland.  Although  Jackson  devoted  the 
bulk  of  his  attention  to  domestic  i^ues,  he 
also  urged  a  "search  for  a  diplomatic  solu- 
tion" to  end  the  Vietnam  War. 

Stokes,  while  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
political  arena,  had  the  solid  support  of 
most  of  the  Blacks  who  had  been  involved 
in  his  brother's  successful  mayoral  cam- 
paign of  the  preceding  year.  Emphasizing 
his  Independence  of  the  Cuyahoga  County 
Democratic  Organization,  Stokes  argued 
that  the  people  should  determine  the  con- 
gressional nominee.  Stokes  was  more  out- 
spoken than  Jackson  In  his  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  War,  demanding  an  immediate 
stop  to  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  De- 
ploring the  unfortunate  economic  condi- 
Uons  pervading  so  many  pans  of  urban 
America,  Stokes  committed  himself  to 
■•eliminate  poverty  through  the  creation  of 
new  Jobs,  to  promote  economic  opportunity 
for  the  Negro  who  desires  to  start  his  own 
business,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  all  children  in  the  public 
schools." 

On  May  7  more  than  seventy-three  thou- 
sand Democrats  cast  ballots  throughout  the 
confines  of  the  Tr^enty-First  District.  The 
early  returns  indicated  that  Stokes  was  at- 
tracting Impressive  electoral  support  in  all 
parts  of  the  district.  By  midnight  it  was  evi- 
dent thit  Stokes  had  accumulated  nearly 
twice  as  many  votes  as  Jackson.  In  his  gra- 
cious statement  of  concession  Jackson  at- 
tributed the  result  to  the  "magic  of  the 
Stokes  name."  Altogether  Stokes.  Jack.son, 
and  the  five  other  Black  candidates  received 
more  than  seventy  percent  of  the  votes  cast 
in  the  district.  Edward  Katalinas,  a  white 
member  of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  was 
the  only  candidate  of  his  race  to  poll  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  ballots.  The  official 
tabulation,  released  several  days  later,  was 
as  follows: 
Louis  Stokes— 29.787  (40.6  percent). 
Leo  A.  Jackson— 15,522  (21.2  percent). 
Edward  Katalinas— 10,079  (13.6  percent). 
Jack  P.  Russell— 3,711  (4.9  percent). 
George  L.  Forbes— 3,370  (4.7  percent). 
Andrew  E.  Ziolnowskl— 2.320  (3.2  percent). 
Prank  J.  Knlola— 1,951  (2.6  percent). 
Oeorge  W.  White— 1,719  (2.4  percent). 
Gerald  J.  Martin— 1,093  (1.5  percent). 
Michael  J.  Crosser— 990  (1.3  percent). 
Prank  Evans— 932  (1.2  percent). 
James  H.  Boyd— 782  (1.1  percent). 
Oeraldine  WUliams— 606  (0.8  percent). 
Robert  W.  Annable— 360  (0.5  percent). 
Having  secured  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion by  such  an  emphatic  margin,  it  was  a 
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foregone  conclusion  that  Stokes  would  be 
elected  to  Congress  on  November  6.  In  1968 
the  Democratic  presidential  nominee  was 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  while  the  Democratic  senatorial 
candidate  was  John  J.  Gilllgan,  who,  as  a 
Cincinnati  City  Councilman  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Ohio's  First  District,  had  staunchly 
supported  open  housing,  equal  employment 
opportunity,  and  other  legislative  measures 
to  eliminate  racial  discrimination.  Opposing 
Humphrey  were  two  highly  unpopular  fig- 
ures in  the  Black  community,  Republican 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Independent  Oeorge 
C.  Wallace.  Gilligan's  Republican  adversary 
was  Attorney-General  William  B.  Saxbe, 
who  had  vigorously  resisted  all  attempts  at 
congressional  reapportionment.  Stokes' 
Black  Republican  challenger.  Charles  P. 
Lucas,  was  a  former  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Transit  Board.  Ironically,  Lucas  had 
been  the  plaintiff  in  the  Ohio  reapportion- 
ment suit.  During  the  congressional  cam- 
paign Stokes  and  Lucas  remained  on  friend- 
ly terms  and  expressed  agreement  both  In 
their  disenchantment  with  the  Vietnam 
War  and  their  advocacy  of  greater  emphasis 
on  social  programs  to  curb  the  deterioration 
of  urban  communities. 

On  November  5  Stokes  received  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  popular  vote.  The  offi- 
cial statistics  were  as  follows:  Louis  Stokes 
85,509  (74.7  percent);  Charles  P.  Lucas 
28,931  (25.3  percent).  Stokes'  massive  victo- 
ry was  accompanied  by  a  sweeping  Demo- 
cratic triumph  throughout  the  Twenty-First 
District.  In  the  presidential  race  Humphrey 
polled  103.450  votes,  accounting  for  a  pro- 
portion of  79.7  percent,  while  In  the  senato- 
rial contest  Gilligan  vanquished  Saxbe  by  a 
92.369-21.246  majority  (81.3  percent).  Also 
reelected  to  the  Ohio  Legislature  by  over- 
whelming margins  were  Black  State  Repre- 
senUtives  Hill,  Smith,  and  James,  whUe  an- 
other Black.  Phillip  M.  DeLaine,  won  the 
House  seat  vacated  bv  Mayor  Stokes. 

At  the  time  of  Stokes'  election  to  Con- 
gre.ss  there  were  only  five  Blacks  among  the 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Two  of  these 
gentlemen  were  from  the  City  of  Detroit, 
while  the  others  represented  districts  within 
the  corporate  limits  of  Philadelphia,  Chica- 
go, and  Los  Angeles.  None  of  these  Blacks 
had  ever  been  appointed  to  such  key  com- 
mittees as  Rules.  Ways  and  Means,  Appro- 
priations, or  Armed  Services. 

Stokes  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the 
Hou.se  on  January  3,  1969.  Seventeen  days 
later  he  was  a.ssigned  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  joining  two  other 
Blacks,  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  Jr.  of  ticx 
York  and  Augustus  Hawkins  of  California, 
on  that  panel.  Since  this  committee  exer- 
cised Jurisdiction  over  legislation  affecting 
minimum  wages,  manpower  retraining,  fed- 
eral aid-to-education,  and  the  various  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  (anti-poverty) 
programs,  the  assignment  was  considered 
quite  relevant  for  a  Black  congressman  serv- 
ing an  urban  district  coping  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  acute  social  problems. 

tince  November  1968  Stokes  has  been 
easily  renominated  and  handily  re-elected 
to  live  consecutive  terms  in  the  House.  Un- 
opposed for  renomination  In  1970  and  1978, 
his  majorities  In  primary  contests  held  in 
other  years  have  ranged  from  79.5  percent 
to  86.6  percent.  In  general  elections  Stokes' 
margins  have  varied  from  45,983  to  85.229 
and  his  winning  proportions  have  fluctuated 
from  77.6  percent  to  87.8  percent.  At  the 
present  time  Stokes,  having  soundly  defeat- 
ed a  succession  of  Republican  challengers, 
represents  one  of  the  three  or  four  most 
safely  Democratic  seats  in  Congress. 
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On  February  4.  1971  Stokes  was  designat- 
ed to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  prestigious  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  thus  becoming 
the  first  Black  ever  to  serve  on  that  organi- 
zation. Currently  he  is  the  second  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Appropriations  Subcom 
mlttees  on  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment—Independent Agencies. 

In  addition  to  discharging  his  responsibil- 
ities on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
Stokes  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  (1972-1973),  the  Special 
Committee  on  Assassinations  (1977-1978), 
and  the  Budget  Subcommittee  on  Human 
and  Community  Resources  (1979-1980). 
While  presiding  over  the  Black  Caucus, 
Stokes  vigorously  denounced  the  Nixon- 
Agnew  Administration's  so-called  "Southern 
Strategy".  In  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of 
the  Assassinations  Committee,  he  strongly 
challenged  many  of  the  findings  of  the 
Warren  Commission.  Finally,  during  the 
recent  well-publicized  debates  over  the  feas- 
ibility of  a  balanced  budget,  Stokes  has  in- 
sisted that  reductions  in  federal  expendi- 
tures should  not  be  effected  at  the  expense 
of  disadvantaged  citizens  and  members  of 
minority  groups. 

A  mere  freshman  congressman  in  January 
1969,  Stokes  is  currently  outranked  in  se- 
niority by  only  sixty-six  of  the  two  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  Democrats  in  the  House. 
In  terms  of  longevity  he  is  fourth  among 
the  sixteen  Blacks  on  Capitol  Hill.  Because 
of  deaths  and  retirements,  Stokes  will 
almost  certainly  be  chosen  to  chair  a  major 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Ninety-Seventh  Congress  in  Jan- 
uary 1981. 

In  December  1967  Louis  Stokes  was  a  pri- 
vate citizen  and  the  present  Twenty-First 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio  did  not  exist. 
In  December  1967  only  three  House  districts 
between  Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles  were 
represented  by  Blacks.  In  December  1967 
there  were  only  five  Blacks  among  the  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  members  of  the 
House. 

In  April  1980  Louis  Stokes  is  completing 
his  sixth  term  in  Congress  and  the  Twenty- 
First  District  is  a  significant  part  of  the  po- 
litical landscape  of  Ohio.  In  April  1980 
Blacks  represent  districts  in  Baltimore, 
Cleveland,  Saint  Louis,  Memphis,  Houston, 
and  Berkeley,  California.  In  April  1980 
there  are  sixteen  Blacks  in  the  House,  in- 
cuding  ladies  and  gentlemen  assigned  to  the 
Rules.  Ways  and  Means,  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  The  election  of  Louis  Stokes  as 
Ohio's  first  Black  congressman  in  November 
1968  was  an  event  of  consequence  not  only 
for  the  citizens  of  the  Twenty-First  District, 
but  also  was  indicative  of  a  meaningful  in- 
crease of  Blacks  in  the  participation  of  the 
political  life  of  urban  America.* 


CALL  TO  A  NATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE FOR  TRADE  UNION 
ACTION 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Gary. 
Ind.  will  be  the  site  of  the  National 
Conference  for  Trade  Union  Action  on 
June  21  and  22,  1980.  Convened  by  the 
National  Coordinatory  Commit  Lee  for 
Trade  Union  Action  and  Democracy, 
this  conference  represents  an  Impor- 
tant milestone  In  building  a  stronger 
labor  movement  in  America. 
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This  conference  could  not  take  place 
at  a  more  critical  time.  The  Nation  is 
entering  upon  another  economic  nose- 
dive, a  major  recession  that  could  even 
be  worse  than  the  last  one.  Basic  In- 
dustries such  as  auto  manufacturing 
are  being  crippled  by  ninaway  oil 
prices,  import  pressures,  and  outra- 
geous interest  rates.  A  growing 
number  of  plants  are  being  shut  down 
across  the  country.  Unemployment 
once  again  is  reaching  new  highs,  and 
as  the  recession  deepens,  workers' 
wages  once  again  will  be  depressed. 
Because  of  inflation  and  the  Council 
on  Wage  and  Price  Stability's  one- 
sided controls  on  wages  rather  than 
prices,  American  workers  are  facing  a 
serious  decline  in  their  purchasing 
power.  Meanwhile,  the  business  sector 
has  mounted  an  all-out  attack  on 
health  and  safety  regulations,  union 
organizing,  and  the  labor  movement  in 
general. 

The  June  National  Conference  for 
Trade  Union  Action  will  take  action 
across  a  broad  front  of  labor  issues- 
resistance  to  plant  shutdowns;  support 
for  a  shorter  workweek  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  forced  overtime;  affirmative 
action;  democracy  within  the  work- 
place. The  sponsoring  organizations 
have  played  an  Increasingly  significant 
role  within  the  labor  movement,  and  I 
fully  expect  that  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference will  further  strengthen  Its  role 
and  its  activities  in  behalf  of  American 
labor. 

In  order  to  share  further  informa- 
tion on  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
this  conference,  I  insert  the  following 
materials  in  the  Record: 

A  Call  to  Labor  Leaders  and  Union 
Activists— Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Working  people  are  catcliing  hell  these 
days  and  those  of  us  who  are  Biack,  Brown, 
■yellow,  Red  or  female  are  catching  a  special 
kind  of  hell. 

Corporate  America  is  on  the  rampage. 
They  are  using  outfits  like  the  Committee 
for  a  Union  FYee  Environment  to  cut  the 
throat  of  the  labor  movement  and  to  de- 
stroy the  protections  that  have  been  built 
by  the  sacrifices  of  generations  of -workers. 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  country  have  so 
many  been  victimized  by  so  few. 

The  handful  of  men  who  control  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  life  of  our  country  have 
driven  prices  through  the  ceiling.  They  have 
hooked  interest  rates  to  a  skyrocket. 
They've  wasted  billions  on  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex,  while  squeezing  the  last 
thin  dime  out  of  programs  that  create  Jobs 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  And,  to 
help  them  turn  the  screws  a  little  tighter, 
they  know  they  can  depend  on  their  bought 
and  paid  for  government,  their  PAC's  and 
their  "two-party"  system. 

But  that's  not  enough.  These  greedy-guls 
want  even  more:  They  close  plants  because 
they  are  not  "profitable  enough."  They 
shift  production  and  Jobs  to  low-wage,  unor- 
ganized areas  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
saddle  us  with  wage  controls.  They  shove 
thousands  more  of  us  into  the  unemploy- 
ment lines.  They  demand  "take  aways"  at 
the  bargaining  table.  They  force  us  to  work 
overtime.  They  contract  out  our  work.  They 
dish  out  all  kinds  of  discipline.  They  step  up 
racist  and  sexist  iiarassment,  and  when  we 
protest,  they  tell  us  to  "go  file  a  grievance." 
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But  there's  another  side  of  the  story. 
More  and  more,  those  of  us  who  work  for  a 
living  are  saying  'NO!'  'NO!'  to  your  safety- 
be-damned,  production-happy  arrogance! 
'NO!'  to  your  union  busting!  NO!'  to  your 
crude,  racist  efforts  to  divide  and  weaken 
our  struggles!  'NO!'  to  grievance  procedures 
that  deny  us  the  right  to  deal  with  issues 
and  to  protect  our  human  dignity! 

We  are  angry— and  who  wouldn't  be  in  a 
situation  that  saw  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  wages  decline  by  nearly  7  percent  last 
year  while  their  profits  increased  by  nearly 
20  percent? 

But  we  are  more  than  angry.  We  are  fight- 
ing back— and  we're  looking  for  ways  to 
fight  better. 

Everywhere  that  workers  gci  together— in 
union  halls,  during  lunch  breaks,  in  taverns 
over  beer.  In  smaU  house  meetings— the  dis- 
cussion goes  on.  Questions  are  asked.  Plans 
are  made.  Battles  won  and  battles  lost  are 
talked  alx;ut  and  analysed. 

Out  of  this  process  a  new  body  of  experi- 
ence is  being  bom.  A  tough,  new  generation 
of  fighting  union  activists,  in  and  out  of 
leadership,  is  emerging. 

The  time  is  ripe— the  need  is  urgent— to 
create  an  opportunity  to  share  that  experi- 
ence, to  exchange  ideas,  to  bring  the  best  In 
the  labor  movement  together  to  build  new 
strength  and  confidence.  A  way  must  be 
found  to  weld  these  valiant  but  scattered 
struggles  into  a  single  campaign— into  a 
movement  with  a  program  that  addresses 
the  most  pressing  needs  of  trade  unionists 
everywhere. 

That  is  why  we  are  calling  the  National 
Conference  for  Trade  Union  Action.  If  you 
are  a  bona  fide  trade  unionist,  be  it  rank 
and  file  activist  or  union  leader,  you  are  not 
merely  invited  to  attend,  you  belong  at  the 
Gary  Conference. 

Join  us  in  shaping  a  Program  for  Trade 
Union  Action.  Join  us  in  launching  the  cam- 
paigns that  will  bring  it  to  life.  Each  of  us 
needs  all  of  us  if  we  are  to  make  our  unions 
the  fighting  organizations  they  must  be  if 
we  are  to  defend  our  jobs,  our  wages,  our 
working  conditions  and  our  human  dignity. 

Let  us  learn  from  each  other— let  us  fight 
together. 

Join  us  at  tlie  National  Conference  for 
Trade  Union  Action. 

Marion  T.  Calligaris. 
Ravfield  Mooty. 

TUAD:  Ten  Years  of  Struggle  and 
Leadership 
In  June  1970,  a  thousand  trade  unionists 
attended  a  conference  at  the  Packinghouse 
Labor  and  Community  Center  in  Chicago. 
They  had  come  to  initiate  a  campaign  to 
strengthen  and  unify  the  labor  movement; 
to  defend  it  from  its  enemies;  to  democra- 
tize their  unions  by  the  elimination  of 
racism  in  all  its  forms  and  to  win  member- 
ship control  over  the  affairs  of  their  unions. 
After  two  days  of  debate  and  discu-ssion,  the 
National  Coordinating  Committee  for  Trade 
Union  Action  and  Democracy  (TUAD)  had 
been  formed. 

In  the  years  since,  TUAD  had  sought  to 
be  true  to  the  spirit  of  the.se  goals.  Our  ini- 
tiatives have  been  influential  in  the  growing 
movement  for  a  shorter  workweek  and  an 
end  to  compulsory  overtime:  in  the  cam- 
paign to  defend  and  expand  affirmative 
action:  In  the  fight  against  wage  controls;  in 
the  struggle  to  cut  the  military  budget;  In 
the  movement  for  solidarity  with  workers 
the  world  over;  and  In  the  on-going  battle  to 
protect  and  strengthen  membership  rights. 

In  furtherance  of  the.se  struggles,  and  in 
view  of  the  stepped  up  attacks  on  all  labor. 
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we  have  now  undertaken  to  call  a  National 
Conference  for  Trade  Union  Action 

IHITIATING  sponsors 

Margie  Alkin.  Secretary,  Riverside  Feder 
ation  of  Teachers. 

Frank  Arnold,  Delegate.  SanU  Clara 
County,  Central  Labor  Council. 

Nick  Ballas,  Staff  Representative.  District 
48,  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Workers. 

Charles  Barton.  Secretary-Treasurer. 
Local  500-P.  United  Food  and  Commercial 
Workers  International  Union. 

Alice  Bush.  Organizer. 

Lee  Cain,  Chair,  Save  Dodge  Main  Com- 
mittee. 

Ben  Collet,  Trustee,  Roofers  Local  54. 

John  L.  Cromer.  President,  Local  765, 
United  Electrical  Workers  (UE). 

Angelo  Deitos,  Conunitteeman,  Local  78. 
United  Automobile  Workers. 

Admiral  Dawson.  Delegate.  Los  Angeles 
County  Federation  of  Labor. 

George  Edwards.  Co-Chair.  National 
Steelworkers.  Rank  <St  File  Committee. 

Mary  Ewing.  Chair.  Fair  Employment 
Practices  Committee,  Local  2.  United  Auto 
Workers. 

Francis  Fink,  Labor  Action  Committee. 

Fred  Gaboury.  Editor,  Labor  Today. 

Larry  Gurley,  Chair,  National  Black 
Caucus,  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Bonnie  Harmon,  Presldeiit,  Local  2695, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Jim  Hanley,  Chair,  Civil  Rights  Commit- 
tee, Local  6705,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

Liz  Hrenda.  SecreUry,  Civil  RighU  Com- 
mittee, Local  1688,  United  Steelworkers  of 
America. 

John  I*.  ECailin.  Executive  Secretary,  Twin 
Cities  Local.  American  Federation  of  Televi- 
sion ii  Radio  Artists. 

Ron  Kidwell,  Shop  Steward.  Local  776,  In- 
ternational Union  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Earl  Keihl.  Director,  District  4,  United 
Furniture  Workers. 

Ted  Krukowski,  Vice  President,  Local  111, 
United  Electrical  Workers  (UE). 

Ellen  C.  Lavroff.  F»resident.  Colorado  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers. 

James  Lyons,  Griever.  Local  1033,  United 
Steelworkers  of  America. 

William  Obbagy,  Editor,  77ie  Cleveland 
CitUen. 

Rudy  Schneider.  Griever,  Local  1010, 
United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

Ted  Silverstein,  Steward,  Local  75.  United- 
Automobile  Workers. 

Ed  Smith,  Business  Representative,  Local 
248,  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

Lasker  Smith,  Chair,  Auto  Workers 
.Action  Caucus. 

Dan  Stewart,  Organizer,  National  Union 
of  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Employees. 

Harold  E.  Supriano,  Business  Represent* 
live.  Local  390,  Service  Employees,  Interna 
tional  Union. 

Kay  Tiilow.  Vice-President.  District  1199- 
P.  National  Union  of  Hospital  and  Health 
Care  Employees. 

Emist  Travis,  President,  Local  776,  Inter- 
national Union  of  Electrical  Workers. 

Jewell  Ryan-White,  President,  National 
Black  Communications  Coalition. 

Allen  Weaver.  Secretary,  DeKalb-Ogle 
County  Central  Labor  Council. 

Jack  Weintraub.  President,  Local  85,  In- 
ternational Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

Jeff  Wilkinson,  Executive  Board  Member, 
Local  164.  Moulders  61  Allied  Workers 
Union. 
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reached   well    beyond    our   city.    Her       If  the  liberals  abandon  their  rell- 
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bllng  questions  about  the  Mariel-BAiAmi  axis 
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DOUGLAS  J.  MOORE 
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and  after  vigorous  disciusion  over  the 


.  .1 I 
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TUAD's  Program 

JOBS 

Stop  plant  closings. 

Renew  the  struggle  for  shorter  hours. 

No  forced  overtime 

WORKING  CLASS  XJHITY 

Outlaw  racist  practices  on  the  shop  floor- 
end  accommodation  to  racism  on  the  union 
floor. 

End  all  discrimination  against  women  tmd 
youth. 

POLITTCAL  nn)EPEjn)i3«CE 

Elect  workers  and  trade  unionists  to 
public  office.  Build  a  labor-community  elec- 
toral tmd  legislative  coalition. 

PEACK 

End  the  arms  race— build  homes,  schools 
and  hospitals. 

Expand  peaceful  trade  with  all  nations. 

Establish  relations  with  the  world  labor 
movement. 

BmjTAjrr  DEMOCRATIC  UNIONS 

Protect  and  extend  the  right  to  vote  on  all 
contracts. 

Establish  the  right  to  elect  stewards,  bar- 
gaining and  grievance  committees,  officers 
and  convention  delegates. 

Guarantee  the  right  of  all  members  to 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  union  affairs- 
remove  all  clauses  from  union  constitutions 
that  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  political 
belief  or  affiliation. 

A  Bin.  or  Rights  roR  Union  Members 

1.  All  memt)ers  shall  have  the  right  to 
secret-ballot  vote  for  stewards,  bargaining 
committees,  local  union  officers  and  conven- 
tion delegates. 

2.  All  members  shall  have  the  rig'-t  to 
vote  on  contracts  and  working  agreements. 

3.  All  members  shall  have  the  right  to  call 
and  to  end  strikes. 

4.  All  members  shall  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  dues,  establish  union  salaries  and 
control  the  expenditure  of  union  monies. 

5.  All  unions  shall  take  special  steps  to 
guarantee  representation  by  Black.  Latin 
and  women  members  on  all  policy-making 
bodies. 

8.  All  union  members  shall  have  the  right 
to  respect  the  picket  lines  of  other  workers. 

7.  All  workers  shall  have  the  right  to  join 
and  participate  in  union  affairs  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  national  origin  or  po- 
litical belief  or  affiliation. 

8.  Members  shall  have  the  right  to  all 
union  documents  in  his/her  own  lang\iage.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  STEINER 
RICE 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Emerson 
said.  "We  do  not  count  a  man's  years 
until  he  has  nothing  else  to  count." 
This  quote  is  certainly  true  of  Helen 
Steiner  Rice,  who  has  so  much  to 
count  that  her  years  seem  few. 

It  was  Cincinnati's  good  fortune 
when  she  came  here  to  work  at  the 
Gibson  Greeting  Card  Co.  in  1931.  We 
feel  privileged  to  have  had  her  career 
bloom  and  grow  in  our  city.  But  Mrs. 
Rice's  special  touch  with  words  has 
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reached  well  beyond  our  city.  Her 
words  have  been  published  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  Philippines,  New  Zealand, 
and  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  Her  words  have  brought  cheer, 
comfort,  hope,  and  inspiration  to  mil- 
lions of  people  aroimd  the  world.  They 
have  brought,  also,  our  respect  and 
pride. 

Her  birthday  on  May  19.  1980,  gives 
me  the  opportunity  to  note  her  many 
contributions  and  to  thank  her  for  the 
rich  use  of  her  talents.  We  are  en- 
riched and  inspired  by  her  work.* 
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ALABAMA  LEGISLATURE  CALLS 
FOR  PROLIFE  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23,  by  a  House  vote  of  65  to  16. 
Alabama  became  the  19th  State  to  call 
upon  Congress  to  convene  a  constitu- 
tional convention  to  propose  a  human 
life  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  the  obvious 
fact  that  Alabama  Is  not  one  of  oui 
more  overwhelmingly  Catholic  States. 
Once  again,  the  bigotted  stereotyping 
of  prolife  as  a  Catholic  phenomenon  is 
exposed  for  the  nonsense  it  is.  A 
simple  look  at  the  States  which  have 
called  for  a  human  life  amendment 
would  destroy  this  stereotype  in  the 
mind  of  any  reasonable  person.  Missis- 
sippi and  Tennessee,  each  with  about  3 
percent  Catholic  population,  have  also 
called  for  the  amendment,  as  have 
Kentucky,  Arkarjsas,  and  Missouri.  If 
this  is  a  purely  Roman  Catholic  phe- 
nomenon, as  some  people  in  the  media 
persist  in  saying,  why  on  Earth  did 
these  overwhelmingly  Protestant 
States  take  the  lead? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  label 
that  can  be  applied  to  the  States 
which  have  called  for  a  human  life 
amendment  is  that  they  are  American. 
The  list,  Indiana,  Louisiana.  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  Arkansas.  Utah,  South 
Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania.  Kentucky.  Nebraska, 
Delaware,  Mississippi,  Nevada.  Ten- 
nessee, Idaho,  and  Oklahoma,  repre- 
sents every  region  of  the  country, 
every  mix  of  urban  and  rural.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  even  Republican  and 
Democrat,  very  evenly. 

The  prolife  movement  frightens  the 
liberal  establishment  precisely  because 
it  is  not  the  product  of  a  single  denom- 
ination, of  a  single  party,  or  of  a  single 
region.  It  is  because  this  rebellion 
against  liberal  establishment  dictates 
has  grassroots  support  in  every  part  of 
the  country  that  has  panicked  the 
Washington  establishment  into  resort- 
ing to  religious  bigotry  to  protect  its 
privileges. 


If  the  liberals  abandon  their  reli- 
gious stereotjrping  of  prolife,  they  will 
have  to  publicly  admit  a  fact  that  ev- 
eryone knows:  Once  again,  liberals 
have  pusljed  the  people  too  far.  and 
on  yet  another  front  the  people  are 
rising  in  rebellion  against  arbitrary 
rule  from  Washington.  Politicians  and 
columnists  pour  out  oceans  of  ink  to 
assure  each  other  that  gun  control  is 
only  opposed  by  the  NRA,  that  anti- 
busing  is  just  racism,  that  prolife  Is 
just  Catholic  bishops,  that  the  tax 
revolt  is  just  a  flash  in  the  pan,  that 
opposition  to  ERA  is  just  sexism,  that 
opposition  to  increasing  regulation  is 
just  greed  on  the  part  of  businessmen, 
and  so  on  and  on.  If  they  believed  any 
of  that,  they  would  not  have  to  keep 
reassuring  each  other  so  much.  But 
the  simple  fact  Is  that  an  establish- 
ment that  has  so  many  rebellions 
going  against  it  is  an  establishment 
out  of  favor  and  in  deep  trouble. 

But  the  use  of  religious  bigotry 
against  the  prolife  movement  repre- 
sents a  new  low  in  liberal  excuses.  Re- 
ligious stereotyping  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  a  nation  in  which  religious  di- 
versity is  one  of  the  foundations  on 
which  it  was  built.  Politics  is  often  a 
rougli  game,  but  this  tactic  goes 
beyond  the  bounds.* 


GEORGIE  ANNE  GEYER  TALKS 
ABOUT  CUBAN  REFUGEE  PROB- 
LEM 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
columnist  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  has 
analyzed  a  difficult  suid  explosive  for- 
eign policy  issue  with  rare  clarity  and 
insight. 

Why  not  Involve  our  South  Ameri- 
can neighbors  in  resolving  the  Cuban 
refugee  problem  and  thus  turn  the 
tables  on  Dictator  Castro? 

I  commend  her  May  14,  1980, 
column  appearing  in  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  to  my  colleagues: 

Parcel  Otrr  Repuoees  To  Sow  I-'idel 
Opposition 

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican  Republic— 
Jose  Pena  Gomez,  the  brilliant  young  leader 
of  the  ruling,  populist  Dominican  Revolu- 
tionary Party  here,  described  the  refugee 
problem  in  the  clear  terms  in  which  the 
Latins  are  thinking  about  it  these  troubled 
days. 

"In  Cuba,"  he  told  me,  'It  has  been  possi- 
ble to  have  a  dictatorship  of  the  left  be- 
cause Cuban  problems  were  exported  to  the 
U.S.  But  that  wont  happen  in  any  other 
country.  Fidel  is  sending  all  his  dissension 
to  the  United  States.  Others  will  always 
have  to  fear  their  own  opposition  Internally 
and,  if  they  don't  deal  with  them,  they'll 
fall." 

This  kind  of  observation,  which  one  hears 
aU  over  down  here,  brings  up  some  trou- 
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bling  Questions  about  the  Mariel-Miami  axis 
of  Cuban  refugees: 

Would  It  not  have  been  wiser  to  inveigle 
to  force  the  Latin  American  countries  to 
take  some  of  these  poor  people  (as  many  of 
them  were  prepared  to  do),  thUa  making  the 
rest  of  the  hemisphere  also  responsible  for 
Fidel  Castro's  ruthless  tragedies? 

Would  it  not  have  been  smarter  for  us  to 
lay  down  the  rules  Instead  of  letting  a  ruth- 
less Castro,  a  Stalin-type,  set  the  rules, 
sending  us  his  criminals  as  well  as  his 
angels? 

Would  it.  In  short,  not  have  been  better  to 
think  of  the  refugees  in  harder,  even  geopo- 
litical, terms  now  so  that  we  wiU  not  have  to 
think  of  them— the  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  other  Caribbean  countries  waiting  des- 
perately to  emigrate— In  still  more  tragic 
terms  later? 

E>en  suggesting  these  questions  is  painful. 
The  faces  of  the  thousands  of  suffering 
people,  beset  by  Castro's  goons.  Is  sufficient 
to  make  the  blood  boil  with  anger  and  com- 
passion. Yet.  one  lias  to  think  toiiBh-mind- 
cdly  about  the.se  things  because  so  much 
tragedy  for  later  is  built  originally  up>on  in- 
nocence. 

Like  a  lot  of  others,  I  have  been  trying  to 
figure  out  what  exactly  moves  President 
Carter  to  enthusiastic  action,  and  the 
Cuban  refugee  "exodus"  clarified  many 
things  for  me. 

He  gets  very  excited— and  really  then  and 
only  then  acts  with  conviction— when  some 
event  occurs  that  appeals  to  him  as  being  of 
utterly  transcendent  symbolism.  For  in- 
stance, he  was  himself  transformed  by  (1) 
Camp  David.  (2>  the  Panama  Canal  treaties 
and  now  (3)  the  refugee  exodus,  which  had 
the  double  attraction  of  allowing  him  to 
cancel  military  maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean 
for  it. 

It  is  in  situations  where  one  must  antici- 
pate outcomes  or  deal  in  relative  goods  or 
mold  or  force  events,  or  in  situations  where 
force  must  be  used,  perhaps  for  negative 
possibilities,  that  he  always  appears  so  help- 
less. 

That's  the  cost  of  the  Great  Symbolic  Act. 
It  is  high  indeed.  Of  its  nature,  it  does  not 
bother  with  the  grubby,  curbstone  stuff  of 
cause  and  effect.  It  transcends.  Yet,  even 
Moses  learned  that  everything  did  not  end 
once  he  was  done  with  the  Tablets  on  the 
mountain.  In  many  ways,  it  was  all  downhill 
from  there. 

Just  as  Carter  now  does  not  worry  about 
the  "effects"  of  the  Cuban  exodus,  so  was 
he  seemingly  oblivious  to  the  lethal  side  ef- 
fects of  the  Camp  David  accords,  which  are 
ripping  the  Middle  East  to  bits. 

What  do  we  hear  down  here?  The  Latin 
American  diplomats  and  thinkers  are  won- 
dering, with  near  unanimity,  why  we  don't 
do  the  one  thing  Fidel  Castro  obviously 
fears  most— send  some  of  the  refugees  to 
Latin  America  where  they  would  naturally 
form  a  much-needed  power  center  against 
the  Cuban  revolution. 

What  else  should  we  be  thinking  about? 
We  should  be  considering  what  these  enor- 
mous unstructured  numbers  of  random  ref- 
ugees will  mean  to  the  immigration  from 
the  rest  of  the  Caribbean.  We  are  at  a 
moment  In  history  when  our  consular  of- 
fices throughout  the  area  are  going  crazy— 
everybody  apparently  wants  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  This  deviation  from  regular 
behavior  at  the  Same  time  regarding  refu- 
gees sets  a  serious  new  precedent  that  could 
return  to  blight  us  in  the  very  near  future. 

It  is  not  for  lack  of  compassion,  therefore, 
that  we  should  ask  how  many  of  these  basic, 
socio-political  realities  are  understood  in 
Washington— or  whether  the  president  has 
even  considered  them.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
DOUGLAS  J.  MOORE 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  acknowledge  here  today 
the  election  of  Douglas  J.  Moore  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Alabama  League 
of  Municipalities.  Douglas  Moore,  who 
also  wears  the  hat  of  mayor  of  Marion, 
Ala.,  is  well  qualified  for  this  position 
with  an  association  which  provides  es- 
sential services  to  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  State  of  Alabama. 

Elected  mayor  of  Marion  in  1970. 
Douglas  Moore  served  since  1960  in 
the  capacity  of  city  councilman  to 
Marion.  Throughout  this  entire  period 
he  has  been  a  major  contributing 
factor  to  the  Alabama  League  as  chair- 
man of  the  environmental  quality  and 
legislative  committees  and  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable and  thoughtful  representa- 
tive of  a  small  town's  interests. 

It  is  the  Alabama  League's  purpose 
to  give  smaller  cities  and  towns  the 
same  clout  and  access  which  is  availa- 
ble to  larger  cities  automatically. 
Through  organized  lobbying  efforts  in 
the  State  legislature,  through  legal 
representation  and  advice,  through  in- 
formation banks  and  resources,  the 
league  unifies  over  400  small  towns 
and  cities  statewide  into  a  coordinated 
and  active  force  on  behalf  of  their 
local  citizenries. 

This  vital  group  will  be  ably  led  by 
Mayor  Douglas  J.  Moore.  I  know  that 
the  league's  voice  will  be  heard  by  the 
State  legislature  and  that  the  interests 
of  Alabama's  small  towns  and  cities 
will  be  protected  by  the  capable  and 
knowledgeable  Douglas  J.  Moore.* 


EMERGENCY  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  CASE  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 


HON,  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

op  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recent- 
ly returned  from  Amsterdaim.  where  I 
participated  in  the  deliberations  of  a 
2-day  emergency  tribunal  established 
to  examine  the  case  of  Soviet  human 
rights  activist  Anatoly  Shcharansky. 
After  3  years  In  prison.  Shcharansky 
has  recently  been  transferred  to  a 
labor  camp  where  he  is  required  to 
serve  the  remaining  10  years  of  his 
sentence.  An  impressive  array  of  inter- 
national experts  on  Soviet  law,  as  well 
as  selected  paneUsts  with  longstanding 
interests  in  human  rights  and  the 
Shcharansky  case,  gathered  to  exam- 
ine the  evidence  used  to  convict  him  in 
July  1978. 

After     numerous     sessions     during 
which  legal  testimony  was  presented. 
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and  after  vigoroiu  dlscuwion  over  the 
appropriate  conclusions,  a  statement 
was  agreed  upon  by  all  the  partici- 
pants of  the  paneL 

The  significance  of  the  Shcharansky 
case  has  been  documented  in  the  Con- 
gress in  the  past,  but  I  believe,  in  light 
of  Shcharansky's  continued  Incarcer- 
ation and  the  deliberations  of  the 
emergency  tribunal,  that  the  facts  of 
the  case  deserve  review.  In  the  coming 
days,  I  shall  insert  into  the  Rscoro 
testimony  presented  in  Amsterdam. 

The  Shcharansky  case  is,  in  many 
ways,  symbolic  of  the  other  unjust 
trials  against  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Watch  Group.  Today,  because  of 
new  evidence  of  human  rights  abuses 
documented  by  Amnesty  International 
and  others,  it  is  timely  to  remind  the 
American  people  of  the  necessity  to 
continue  to  press  for  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  internationally  accepted 
standards  of  human  rights. 

The  Amsterdam  conference  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  strength  of  concern  in  the  West 
for  the  Soviet  disregard  and  misappli- 
cation of  its  own  laws.  I  urge  Members 
to  read  the  attached  conclusions  of 
the  international  panel  that  met  earli- 
er this  week.  The  statement  and  a  list 
of  participants  follows: 

Statement  or  tbz  E^aaatcEif ct  Cowrmmoi 
ON  Anatoly  Shcrahanskt 

This  emergency  conference,  held  In  Am- 
sterdam on  May  12  and  13.  1980  unanimous- 
ly leads  to  the  following  conclusions. 

Serious  breaches  of  Soviet  don>estic  law 
were  committed  in  the  prosecution  and  trial 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  resulting  in  a  grave 
miscarriage  of  Justice.  Shcharansky  did  not 
have  a  lawyer  of  his  o«-ii  choice,  and  was 
not  allowed  to  call  his  own  witnesses.  The 
trial  was  essentially  closed  to  the  public  and 
to  the  foreign  press.  Written  testimony  was 
excluded. 

Some  of  the  charges  used  as  the  basis  of 
tiie  prosecution  against  Shcharansky  were 
excessirely  vague.  Almost  any  conduct  ob- 
jectionable to  the  authorities  can  be  classi- 
fied as  "anti  Soviet  propaganda  and  agita- 
tion." This  Imprecision  In  the  Soviet  law 
made  It  impossible  for  Shcharansky  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  and  freedoms  accorded  to 
him  by  that  law.  Other  parts  of  the  charges, 
lor  example  those  relating  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, while  in  conformity  with  the  letter 
of  domestic  Soviet  law,  are  nevertbeleaa  con- 
trary to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  in- 
ternational treaties  and  accords  ratified  by 
the  USSR. 

Every  country  should  be  free  to  choose  Its 
own  social  and  political  system  and  to  pro- 
tect interests  which  it  feels  are  vital  to  Its 
national  security  and  survivaL  There  are, 
however,  questions  of  human  rights  on 
which  the  world  community  has  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  express  Its  opinion.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  recognized  this  fact  by  Its  ratifi- 
cation of  the  International  Covenant  on 
Civil  and  PoUUcal  Rights  and  the  Helsinki 
Pinal  Act.  and  by  the  provisions  of  its  1977 
Constitution.  Shcharmiuiky  was  prosecuted 
and  convicted  for  attempting  to  exercise  hla 
rights  of  emigration  and  free  expression.  No 
evidence  was  presented  at  the  trial  that  he 
had  committed  any  act,  which  oould  Justify 
this  conviction  and  the  harsh  sentence. 

Therefore,  we  call  upon  the  Government 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky   from   imprisonment   and   to 
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■Dow  him  to  exercise  the  rights  enshrined 
in  the  Helsinki  Agreement  and  In  the  Inter- 
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the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Paul 
Hamilton  Co..  a  real  estate  firm  in 
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nomic  stability  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government's  direction  to  build 
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Father  Canavan  is  a  native  of  Michi- 
gan. He  attended  Lowrey  High  School. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

many  times  have  we  heard  of  senior 
citizens    having    to    choose    between 
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more  than  four  times  the  costs  for  the  aver- 
age non-senior  citizen:  Now,  thereiore,  be  it 
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■Dow  him  to  exerdae  the  rights  enshrined 
in  the  Helsinki  Agreement  and  in  the  Inter- 
national covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rfghts— in  putlcuUr,  the  right  for  Shch&r- 
tJOMky  to  freely  leave  his  country  and  to  be 
reunited  with  hla  wife,  or  In  the  words  of 
the  1977  USSR  ConsUtuUon.  the  right  to 
decide  his  own  destiny. 

We  further  call  upon  the  other  signatories 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  use  their  influ- 
ences at  the  Idadrid  Review  Meeting  in  No- 
vember to  secure  Shcharanslty's  release. 

Finally,  we  caD  upon  all  who  love  Justice 
to  demand  Anatoly  Shcharansky's  release. 

Signed:  Amsterdam.  May  13.  1980. 
Lord  Avebury.  Ramsey  Clark.  Hon. 
Robert  F.  Drinan.  George  Pemandes, 
Charles  Hanin,  Andr6  Lwoff.  Michel 
Rocard.  Bayard  Rustln.  Mario  Soares, 
Joop  den  UyU  Andrew  Young. 

An  emergency  conference  was  held  (n  Am- 
sterdam on  May  12  and  13.  1980.  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Foundation  "Friends  of  Ana- 
toly Shcharansky"  at  which  the  partici- 
pants were  the  following: 

Lord  Avebury.  Chairman.  Parliamentary 
Human  Rights  Croup,  UK;  Mr.  Ramsey 
darlt.  Former  DJS.  Attorney  General.  New 
York;  The  Honorable  Robert  F.  Drinan. 
Member.  U-S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.;  Mr.  George  Pemandes. 
Member  of  Parliament.  New  Delhi;  Mr. 
Charles  Hanin,  Vice  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe.  Former  Minister,  Brussels; 
Mr.  Andre  Lwoff,  Nobel  Prize  Winner.  Paris; 
Mr.  Michel  Rocard,  Member  of  Parliament. 
Paris;  Mr.  Bayard  Rustin.  Member  of  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Commission  on  the  Holocaust. 
New  York;  Mr.  Mario  Soares.  Former  Prime 
Minister,  Lisbon;  Mr.  Joop  den  UyL  Former 
Prime  Minister.  Amsterdam;  and  Ambassa- 
dor Andrew  Young,  Former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  UJ*. 

They  heard  details  of  the  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from  a 
number  of  experts  with  knowledge  of  the 
case: 

Mr.  Robert  Badinter,  Lawyer,  Paris;  Mr. 
Peter  Baehr,  Former  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Relations.  University  of  Amsterdam; 
Mrs.  Dina  BeUna,  Former  activist  in  Jewish 
emigration  movement.  Jerusalem;  Mr.  Irvi'in 
Cotler,  Professor  of  Law,  McGill  University, 
member  of  Quebec  Bar,  Montreal;  Mrs. 
Dina  Kamlnskaya.  Former  Moscow  defense 
attorney,  Arlington.  Virginia;  Mr.  Eduard 
Kuznetsov.  Former  prisoner  of  conscience. 
Tel  Aviv.  Mr.  Alexander  Luntz,  Refuseuik 
and  former  activist  in  Jewish  emigration 
movement.  Jerusalem;  Mr.  Richard  Pipes, 
Professor  of  History.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts;  Mrs.  A  vital 
Shcharansky.  Wife  of  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky. Jerusalem;  and  Mr.  Michael  Sher- 
boume.  Information  and  telephone  link 
with  refuseniks.  London. 

Tlie  Etaiergency  Conference  reviewed  all 
the  numerous  doomients  available.  The  rel- 
evant provisions  of  domestic  Soviet  law  were 
reviewed,  as  well  as  the  international  imple- 
ments of  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  signa- 
tory, insofar  as  they  were  relevant  to  this 
case.* 


PAXJL  HAMILTON.  SR. 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  lassouiu 

Of  THi  Bousz  or  reprcszrtahves 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently. Kansas  City  and  the  State  of 
Missouri  lost  an  outstanding  citizen, 
Paul  Hamilton.  Sr.  Mr.  Hamilton  was 
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the  chairman  of  the  board  of  Paul 
Hamilton  Co.,  a  real  estate  firm  in 
Kansas  City. 

Bom  in  Cass  County,  Mr.  Hamilton 
was  a  lifetime  Mlssourian.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Missouri,  and  was 
the  captain  of  the  1917  football  team. 
He  left  school  to  Join  the  Army  in 
World  War  I.  rising  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant. 

In  the  1940's,  Mr.  Hamilton  became 
active  in  Democratic  F»arty  politics, 
and  in  the  1944  Democratic  primary 
election,  he  headed  the  committee 
that  selected  the  reform  candidates. 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  later  appointed  by 
the  Governor  and  served  on  the 
Kansas  City  police  board  from  1945 
until  May  1949. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Police  Conunissioners,  he  was  also  a 
past  president  of  the  Kansas  City 
Board  of  Realtors,  the  Missouri  Real 
Estate  Association,  and  the  University 
of  Missouri  Alumni  Association  in 
Kansas  City.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
City  Plan  Commission  in  1950,  and 
was  chairman  of  this  commission  from 
1957  to  1966.  The  State  of  Missouri 
Real  Estate  Association  named  him 
•Realtor  of  the  Year"  in  1965. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  a  member  of  the 
Country  Club  Christian  Church,  and 
he  is  survived  by  his  two  sons. 

Paul  Hamilton.  Sr.  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  his  civic  and  political 
leadership.* 


EQUITY  IN  THE  MARKETPLACE 


HON.  DOUGLAS  APPLEGATE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  RJEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  APPLEGATE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
deep  in  this  excessively  depressed  eco- 
nomic period  for  the  American  auto 
industry  and  the  building  industry, 
and  as  it  Injects  its  ills  into  the  eco- 
nomic veins  of  the  steel  Industry,  re- 
lated suppliers,  and  other  segments  of 
American  industry,  I  think  it  is  time 
Congress  and  the  administration  woke 
up  to  the  potential  disaster  that  lies 
ahead,  and  do  something  to  correct  it. 

This  Nation  and  its  people  have 
been  generous  in  supporting  other  na- 
tions of  the  world  economically  auid 
militarily,  but  It  seems  that  our 
friends  and  allies  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  reciprocity.  American  In- 
dustry as  well  as  the  American  people 
only  demand  equality  in  the  American 
marketplaces.  And  It  is  not  Just  the 
economic  Ills  of  the  auto  Industry  and 
the  building  Industry  that  are  being 
addressed  here.  Because  the  thrust  of 
what  I  am  saying  and  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  saying  Is:  "Let  us  do 
something  to  resolve  this  problem  by 
increasing  American  productivity  and 
put  Americans  back  to  work." 

The  American  pottery  industry,  the 
first  great  industry  to  succumb  to  for- 
eign Imports,  never  regained  Its  eco- 
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nomlc  stabQity  because  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government's  direction  to  build 
foreign  business  at  our  expense. 
Others  to  follow  have  been  leather 
goods,  electronics,  clothing,  Jewelry, 
and  even  coal.  Coal,  which  is  Ameri- 
ca's greatest  natural  energy  resource, 
also  has  its  problems  from  overzealous 
environmentalists  through  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy. 

The  administration  needs  to  rethink 
its  arrangements  in  every  instance  of 
international  trade.  And  If  we  have  to 
fear  retaliation  from  our  trading  part- 
ners then  we  have  had  no  respect  from 
them  In  the  first  place. 

We  do  not  look  for  protection  nor  do 
we  need  protection.  All  we  need  or 
want  is  equity  in  both  the  world  and 
America's  marketplaces. 

To  say  that  recovery  is  tied  totally 
to  more  equity  in  international  trade 
is  false.  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  also  support  tax  equity  for 
business  and  Industry  to  provide  capi- 
tal for  modernization  Improvements  in 
oil  expansion  as  well  as  reducing  ex- 
cessiveness  of  regulations  that  go  far 
beyond  the  tolerance  level. 

The  inequities  have  gone  on  far  too 
long. 

A  combination  of  factors  has  to  be 
considered;  that  Is  foreign  imports. 
Government  regulations  and  private 
sector  management  and  Iat>or.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  must  also 
be  held  responsible  but  each  must  play 
a  strong  participating  role  if  this  coun- 
try is  to  reeraln  a  viable  and  healthy 
economic  state. 

The  American  people  are  tired  of 
being  a  patsy  and  paj^ng  excessive 
costs  of  uncontrolled  bureaucratic 
bungling.  The  time  has  arrived  that 
the  administration  and  Congress  stand 
up  and  exercise  Its  leadership  role  and 
return  sanity  and  stability  to  the 
American  economy.  We  can  do  it  if  we 
work  together,  but  first— we  must 
begin.* 
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TWENTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERV 
ICE  FOR  FATHER  JOHN  CANA- 
VAN 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  M ICRIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  pleasure  in  bringing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  very  special  event  which  will 
occur  during  the  Memorial  Day  week- 
end. St.  Constance's  Parish  in  Taylor, 
Mich.,  will  celebrate  masses  thanking 
the  Lord  for  the  25  years  of  service  of 
Father  John  Canavan. 

Father  John  Canavan  is  loved  and 
respected  throughout  the  community 
as  well  as  within  the  St.  Constance 
Parish,  where  he  has  served  as  pastor 
since  October  of  1970.  St.  Constance 
has  benefited  from  Father  Canavan's 
wisdom,  his  ^ergy,  his  dedication,  and 
his  reverent  respect  for  the  church. 


Father  Canavan  is  a  native  of  Michi- 
gan. He  attended  Lowrey  High  School, 
Henry  Ford  Trade  School  and  served  2 
years  in  the  service  of  this  country. 

He  worked  hard  to  become  a  priest. 
His  call  to  the  Holy  Order  took  him 
through  St.  Jerome's  College  in  Kitch- 
ener. Ontario,  Sacred  Heart  Seminary 
in  Detroit.  Mich.,  and  St.  John's  Pro- 
vincial Seminary  in  Pljrmouth,  Mich. 
On  June  5,  1955,  Father  John  Cana- 
van celebrated  his  first  solemn  high 
mass  at  St.  Clement's  Church. 

Father  Canavan  served  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  John's  Parish  In  Monroe, 
St.  Joseph's  Parish  in  Erie,  St.  Cyril's 
Parish  in  Taylor,  St.  Basil's  Parish  in 
Detroit,  and  at  St.  Lawrence's  Parish 
in  Utica. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Father  Cana- 
van has  served  the  Lord  and  the 
people  of  my  home  town  for  the  last 
10  years.  I  am  proud  that  the  parisl^ 
will  honor  him  on  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  priesthood. 

Father  Canavan  was  instrumental  in 
building  one  of  the  most  viable,  civic 
minded  parishes  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  through  his  work,  dedication 
and  direction  as  pastor  at  St.  Con- 
stance Parish  that  the  parishioners 
now  enjoy  and  can  depend  upon  the 
good  words  of  God  to  guide  their  lives. 

This  great  country  of  ours  depends 
upon  builders  and  leaders  like  Father 
Canavan.  I  ask  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Father  John  Canavan  the  best  on  the 
occasion  of  this  important  event.* 


AN  ADEQUATE  STANDARD  OF 
LIVING  FOR  OUR  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZENS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months,  several  articles  have 
appeared  in  some  of  our  leading  publi- 
cations which  have  intimated  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  our  senior  citi- 
zens—that In  fact  such  social  programs 
as  social  security,  supplemental  secu- 
rity Income,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
medicare,  and  so  forth  are  costing  the 
Government  so  much  that  we  should 
reexamine  our  present  policies  In  the 
area  of  income  assistance  and  social 
programs  for  the  elderly.  For  me  to 
have  seen  such  assertions  was  and  is 
extremely  disturbing. 

Many  of  the  senior  citizens  in  my 
district  believe  that  the  appearance  of 
such  articles  at  a  time  when  both  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  are 
seeking  to  produce  a  balanced  budget 
are  a  direct  attack  on  their  very  exist- 
ence. They  are  upset  because  in  their 
day-to-day  lives  they  know  Just  how 
hard  it  is  for  them  to  make  ends  meet. 
That  rather  than  being  better  off  than 
anytime  before  In  their  lives,  they  are 
struggling  to  simply  keep  their  headf 
above   water.    In   recent    years,    how 
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many  times  have  we  heard  of  senior 
citizens  having  to  choose  between 
staying  warm  and  eating  during  the 
winter  months. 

And  the  facts  simply  do  not  substan- 
tiate that  our  elderly  are  receiving 
benefits  that  are  excessive,  not  alone 
sufficient,  to  meet  their  needs.  One 
out  of  every  four  seniors  lives  below 
the  poverty  line.  Over  30  percent  of 
the  elderly  live  in  inadequate  housing 
and  receive  inadequate  health  care. 
Senior  citizens  can  expect  an  average 
annual  health  care  bill  of  $1,500,  over 
four  times  that  of  the  nonsenior  popu- 
lation. The  elderly  can  expect  to  live 
on  an  average  annual  income  of  less 
then  one-half  that  of  when  they  were 
working  and  with  Inflation,  that 
buying  power  is  being  eroded  drastical- 
ly daily. 

It  is  a  cruel  hoax  that  we  would  be 
playing  on  Our  elderly  were  we  to  not 
insure  them  that  after  they  have  con- 
tributed their  strength  and  youth  to 
building  America,  that  they  had  to  live 
out  their  remaining  years  in  constant 
fear  of  not  having  enough  to  survive. 
Rather  than  looking  to  cut  back  on  as- 
sistance to  the  elderly,  we  should  be 
looking  to  insure  that  each  and  every 
one  of  our  senior  citizens  are  provided 
with  an  adequate  income  to  meet  their 
basic  needs.  If  this  means  that  we 
must  raise  benefits  for  some  then  so 
be  it.  There  is  no  reason  that  anyone 
in  America  and  especially  our  elderly 
should  have  to  suffer  and  fear  for 
where  their  next  meal  will  come  from, 
or  where  they  will  sleep,  or  whether 
they  will  be  able  to  receive  the  medical 
assistance  they  need.  We  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  elderly  of  this  Nation 
and  it  is  about  time  that  we  faced  up 
to  it. 

P'or  that  reason  Senator  Moynihan 
and  I  are  today  introducing  a  Hou.se 
concurrent  resolution  entitled,  "Rec- 
ognizing the  congressional  obligation 
to  insure  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  for  the  elderly."  The  text  of  the 
resolution  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  338 

A  concurrent  resolution  recognizing  the 
congressional  obligation  to  en.sure  an  ado- 
quale  stanJard  of  living  for  the  elderly. 

Wlicreas  Congress  and  the  President  have 
stated  their  intent  to  balance  the  budget; 
and 

Whereas,  if  tlie  budget  were  to  be  bal- 
anced at  the  expen.se  of  programs  designed 
to  aid  the  elderly,  severe  hardships  would  be 
experienced  by  our  senior  citizens  who  al- 
ready have  difficultly  in  making  ends  meet; 
and 

Whereas  one  out  of  every  four  senior  citi- 
zens lives  l)€low  the  poverty  line;  and 

Whereas  30  percent  of  all  senior  citizens 
live  in  substandard  housing  and  receive  in- 
adequate health  care;  and 

Whereas  in  retirement  the  average  senior 
citizen  can  expect  to  have  an  annual  Income 
of  less  than  half  what  it  was  during  his  or 
her  working  years;  and 

Whereas  with  inflation  the  senior  citizen's 
already  insufficient  income  wiU  buy  less  and 
less  as  he  or  she  grows  older,  and 

Whereas  these  same  senior  citizens  can 
expect  annual  health  care  costs  of  $1,500— 
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more  than  four  times  the  costs  for  the  aver- 
age non-senior  citizen;  Now.  thereiore.  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
I  the  Senate  concurring).  That  our  senior 
citizens  who  spent  their  Uvea  bulldln*  Amer 
ica  have  the  right  to  live  out  their  remain- 
ing years  In  dignity,  without  the  fear  of 
having  to  choose  t>etween  staying  warm, 
eating,  living  in  decent  housing,  or  receiving 
adequate  health  care;  and  the  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  fund,  and  to  continuously 
seek  to  improve,  those  programs  which  have 
been  derigned  to  ensure  an  adequate  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  elderly.# 


CIGARETTE  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
1  am  inserting  in  the  Record  two  addi- 
tional Statements  of  support  for  the 
Cigarette  Safety  Act,  which  seeks  to 
Insure  that  cigarettes  have  a  minimum 
capacity  for  igniting  smoldering  up- 
holstered furniture  and  mattress  fires. 

Radio  station  \^'BBM,  a  CBS  affili- 
ate in  Chicago,  and  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.  are  the  latest  organizations  to  call 
on  the  Congress  to  address  the  No.  1 
national  cause  of  both  Injuries  and 
fire  deaths  in  residential  dwellings  in 
America. 

A  text  of  their  statements  follows: 
[Editorial  Prom  Radio  SUtlon  WBBM] 

Cigarette  Safety  Act 

The  leading  cause  of  fire  deaths  In  the 
United  States  Is  dropped  cigarettes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  United  SUtes  Pire  Administra- 
tion, there  were  1.800  deaths  due  to  dropped 
cigarettes  in  1977,  4.000  burns  or  smoke  in- 
halation injuries  and  $180  million  of  eco- 
nomic losses. 

The  cigarette  safety  bill,  sporwored  by 
Representative  Joe  Moakley  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  Califor- 
nia, requires  the  production  of  self-extin- 
guishing cigarettes  by  all  American  tobacco 
manufacturers.  This  means  that  a  cigarette, 
when  dropped,  would  not  continue  burning, 
but  would  extinguish  itself  within  a  brief 
period  of  time. 

According  to  Andrew  McGulre,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bum  Unit  of  San  Francisco 
Genera]  Hospital,  this  bill  will  not  add  to 
the  price  of  a  pack  of  cigarettes.  There  will 
be  no  expensive  technology  needed  l)ecause 
15  patents  for  self-extinguishing  cigarettes 
are  already  In  existence.  In  fact,  some  ciga- 
rette comp)anie8  use  a  type  of  self-extin- 
guishing cigarette  now. 

The  tobacco  Industry  is  mounting  an 
attack  on  these  two  bills.  It  is  against  regu- 
lation, and  concerned  that  self-extinguish- 
ing cigarettes  will  hurt  cigarette  sales. 

The  Cigarette  Safety  BlU  will  go  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  this  month  or 
next.  Presently  only  one  Illinois  Congress- 
man has  co-sponsored  this  bill.  To  combat 
the  tobacco  lobby,  to  insure  passage  of  this 
bill,  we  ask  you  to  write  to  your  Congress- 
man requesting  that  he  or  she  becwne  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  cigarette  safety  bill.  We 
stress,  this  Is  not  an  anti-smoking  bill,  in- 
stead. It's  pro-safety. 

That's  our  opinion.  Wed  like  to  hear  from 
you. 
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Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Washington.  DC.  March  26.  1980. 
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sponds  to  a  challenge,  succeeds  in  its  effort, 
gamers  the  rewards  for  a  sensible  period, 
and  then  loses  the  commanding  position.  I 
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national  effort  with  a  clearly  defined  goal, 
they  all  came  into  being,  and  others  like 
them  wrlll  follow. 
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And   we   must   take   the   current   when   II 
serves 

Or  lo?u»  our  vpnf.iirpR 
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not  competent  to  advise  on  how  the  pro- 
gram should  be  administered.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced it  must  be  done.* 
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Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.. 
Washington,  DC.  March  26,  J980. 

Hon.  John  J.  Moakley,  ' 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

UmAS  Mr.  MoAKtry:  I  have  just  recently 
learned  that  you  have  cosfKjnsored  legisla- 
tion which  would  mandate  the  establish- 
ment of  a  mandatory  safety  standard  for 
cigarettes. 

Sears  supports  this  legislation. 

As  you  know,  too  many  lives  are  lost  each 
year  in  residential  fires,  many  of  which  are 
started  by  smoldering  cigarettes.  It  makes 
sense  to  endeavor  to  get  at  the  cause  of  such 
fires,  rather  than,  for  example,  attempt  to 
develop  stringent  mandatory  flammability 
standards  for  upholstered  furniture. 

If  any  of  the  folks  at  Sears  might  be  of 
any  assistance  to  jiou  and  your  staff  in  se- 
curing passage  of  HR  6675,  please  let  me 
know. 

Regards. 

Philip  M.  Knox.  Jr., 

Vice  President, 
Governmental  Affairs.m 
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HON.  DON  FUQUA 


A  SEVENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 
VIEW  ABOUT  CUBAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  created  by  the 
Cuban  refugees  entering  the  United 
States,  I  have  received  a  refreshing 
letter  from  Miss  Vanedda  Prince,  a 
student  in  Mrs.  Annette  Hawkins'  sev- 
enth-grade class.  Mayfield  Middle 
School,  Mayfield,  Ky.  At  this  time  I 
insert  the  text  of  her  letter  as  follows: 

Right  about  now  you  probably  will  be 
reading  several  letters  that  are  against  the 
United  States'  accepting  refugees  from 
Cuba,  yet  my  thoughts  run  along  a  different 
line.  Have  they  forgotten  that  those  refu- 
gees could  have  easily  l)een  us  If  our  found- 
ing fathers  had  not  been  so  careful  to  pre- 
vent such  things  or  our  forefathers  had  not 
fought  so  hard  for  our  freedom?  Have  they 
fought  so  hard  only  to  form  a  selfish  atti- 
tude that  makes  some  Americans  turn  away 
others  who  are  homeless,  penniless,  and 
could  have  been  freedomless?  Do  we  forget 
that  someday.  If  we  are  not  careful,  we 
could  be  refugees  too? 

Have  we  become  so  materialistic,  money- 
centered,  and  self-centered  that  a  small 
crisis  of  economy  that  makes  us  scared  of 
wasting  tax  money  also  lets  us  forget  that 
the  ones  who  first  started  our  country  were 
searching  for  freedom?  Are  we  as  a  country 
based  on  freedom  and  liberty  complaining 
about  giving  it  to  someone  else?  Let  us  not 
forget  what  Is  written  on  our  famous  Statue 
of  Liberty.  Does  it  not  say  something  about 
taking  in  the  poor,  the  homeless?  Maybe  we 
ought  to  add  freedomless.  but  even  without 
it  we  still  have  a  promise  to  keep.  Why 
shouldn't  we  practice  what  we  preach? 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 
Sincerely, 

Vanedda  Prince.* 


or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14.  1980 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  na- 
tional space  program  is  making  impor- 
tant and  positive  contributions  to  un- 
derstanding our  solar  system  and  the 
universe,  to  managing  and  monitoring 
the  Earth's  environment  and  natural 
resources,  innovation  and  increased 
productivity  in  Industry,  as  weU  as  our 
standing  as  a  nation  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude In  the  Record  a  recent  article  in 
Omni  magazine  by  James  Michener,  a 
famed  novelist: 

Looking  Toward  Space 
(By  James  A.  Michener) 

There  seem  to  be  great  tides  that  operate 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  nations  are 
prudent  if  they  estimate  the  force  of  those 
tides,  their  genesis,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  can  be  utilized.  A  nation  that  guesses 
wrong  on  all  its  estimates  is  apt  to  be  in  seri- 
ous trouble,  if  not  on  the  brink  of  decline. 
Pilled  with  speculation,  men  with  clever 
minds  can  make  remarkable  contributions. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, nations  faced  problems  comparable  to 
those  faced  by  Individuals  like  Columbus, 
Vasco  Da  Gama.  and  Sebastian  Cabot.  They 
had  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  exploration  of  the  world  and, 
if  so,  to  what  degree  of  commitment.  Those 
nations  like  Portugal  and  Spain  that  made 
early  and  fast  decisions  gained  empires  of 
fantastic  richness.  Others,  like  disunited 
Germany  and  Italy,  which  did  not  perceive 
the  possibilities,  suffered  grave  disadvan- 
tages and  never  caught  up.  England  and 
France  were  very  tardy,  but  in  the  end  the 
first  made  a  sturming  recovery,  the  latter 
never  did. 

I  am  not  primarily  interested  in  either  the 
exploits  of  a  few  daring  captains  or  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  the  nations  they  repre- 
sented. The  more  lasting  effect  was  on  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  that  wonderful  enlarging 
of  the  human  consciousness  when  it  realized 
that  the  old  definitions  no  longer  applied, 
when  It  knew  that  the  world  consisted  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  Europe.  To  have 
missed  the  explorations  was  regrettable,  but 
to  have  missed  this  spiritual  awakening 
would  have  been  disastrous.  Prance  and 
Sweden  are  excellent  examples  of  nations 
that  did  little  of  the  manual  work  but  that 
reaped  the  Intellectual  rewards  of  the 
period.  One  might  almost  argue  that  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  dragged  home  the  raw  m-ateri- 
al  for  Prance  and  Sweden  to  codify  and 
digest,  proving  that  any  nation  can  partici- 
pate in  the  great  swing  of  civilization  ac- 
cording to  Its  peculiar  capabilities  Portugal 
provided  daring  sea  captains.  England  pro- 
vided able  administrators.  Prance  provided 
the  plillosophers.  Those  that  provided  noth- 
ing lost  an  entire  cycle  of  historical  experi- 
ence, from  which  they  never  recovered. 

Nor  do  I  think  that  the  rewards  resulting 
from  participation  in  a  great  cycle  need  be 
permanent,  reaching  down  to  all  genera- 
tions. I  am  quite  content  if  my  nation  gains 
enlightenment  or  riches  or  advantages  of 
other  kinds  for  a  respectable  period.  It  can't 
be  the  hullabaloo  of  a  single  day  or  week, 
not  the  celebration  without  foundation  of 
some  accidental  accomplishment  with  little 
subsequent  meaning.  But   if  a  nation  re- 


sponds to  a  challenge,  succeeds  in  its  effort, 
gamers  the  rewards  for  a  sensible  period, 
and  then  loses  the  commanding  position.  I 
think  no  harm  has  been  done.  The  nation 
has  gleaned  from  that  experience  about  all 
that  it  was  destined  to  achieve,  and  a  great 
good  has  been  accomplished,  because  then 
the  nation  is  prepared  psychologically  to 
tackle  the  next  big  problem  when  it  comes 
along.  And  it  surely  will,  for  the  life  of  any 
nation  since  the  beginning  of  history  has 
been  a  record  of  how  it  confronted  the  great 
challenges  that  Inevitably  came  Its  way. 

History  Is  a  grand  mix  of  concepts,  ac- 
tions, organizings.  and  commitments  that 
determines  the  extent  to  which  any  nation 
can  achieve  a  good  life  for  its  citizens,  and  I 
believe  without  question  that  if  a  nation 
misses  the  great  movements  of  Its  time,  it 
misses  the  foundations  on  which  it  can 
build  for  the  future. 

One  word  of  caution.  I  am  not  here  speak- 
ing of  either  fad  or  fashion.  I  am  not  extol- 
ling the  attractive  ephemeral.  And  I  am  cer- 
tainly not  sponsoring  the  idea  that  was  so 
fashionable  in  the  1930s  that  German 
Nazism  represented  "the  wave  of  the 
future."  Anyone  who  subscribed  to  that  idea 
had  a  very  limited  view  of  what  the  future 
of  the  human  race  could  be  and  few  fash- 
ionable ideas  have  ever  crumbled  so  fast  and 
so  disastrously.  The  senate  of  any  nation  Is 
obligated  to  discern  the  merely  fashionable 
when  it  offers  Itself  and  to  reject  It. 

Suppose  that  all  I  have  said  is  true,  which 
would  be  a  miracle  equal  to  those  I've  been 
discussing.  Where  does  that  leave  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  its  space  pro- 
gram? I  am  competent  to  comment  on  only 
three  of  its  aspects,  leaving  the  more  techni- 
cal details  to  others. 

Are  there  nonmilitary  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  The  high 
technical  requirements  for  success  in  space 
are  so  fundamental  that  spinoff  rewards  are 
almost  automatic.  Radio,  television,  medical 
instrumentation,  miniaturization,  watches, 
new  food  processes,  communications,  health 
advances,  and  Improvement  in  clothing  are 
some  of  the  few  advantages  that  I  myself 
have  gained  because  of  the  space  program, 
and  I  am  speaking  only  of  small  items  that 
can  be  comprehended  and  used  by  the  indi- 
vidual. 

If  one  considers  the  larger  items,  such  as 
intercontinental  communications  satellites, 
the  mapping  of  weather  patterns,  the  analy- 
sis of  soils  and  forests,  the  exploration  for 
minerals,  including  oil.  the  management  of 
fisheries,  and  the  like,  the  potential  rewards 
are  multiplied  many  times. 

I  have  followed  our  past  space  adventures 
about  as  carefully  as  an  unlnstructed 
layman  could,  and  I  have  a  rather  imagina- 
tive mind,  but  I  anticipated  almost  none  of 
these  significant  by-products,  and  I  doubt 
that  any  of  us  can  predict  where  the  next 
contributions  will  be  made. 

I  have  heard  one  Impressive  argument 
against  what  I  am  saying  now.  A  man  of 
some  probity  said,  "If  we  had  applied  our 
scientific  brains  to  these  problems,  we  could 
have  solved  them  all  at  one  tenth  the  cost." 
He  is  right.  Had  Congress  20  years  ago  set 
aside  a  substantial  budget,  and  had  it  au- 
thorized the  assembling  of  a  body  of  top  sci- 
entists, and  had  It  provided  them  with  spa- 
clous  laboratories  and  told  them,  "Devise  a 
computerized  navigational  Instrument  that 
will  operate  regardless  of  where  in  space  it 
is  stationed,"  this  could  surely  have  been 
done.  But  neither  Congress  nor  the  human 
mind  works  this  way.  It  is  only  when  great 
felt  needs  spur  the  imagination  that  certain 
accomplishments  become  possible.  As  a 
project  by  Itself,  few  of  the  bonuses  cited 
above  would  have  materialized;  as  part  of  a 
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national  effort  with  a  clearly  defined  goal, 
they  all  came  into  being,  and  others  like 
them  will  follow. 

Are  there  military  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  I  would  be 
terrified  today  if  only  Russian  and  Chinese 
vehicles  were  orbiting  in  space.  Their  mili- 
tary advantage  would  be  so  tremendous  that 
we  might  almost  suffer  as  a  nation  a  kind  of 
psychological  shock  from  which  we  might 
never  recover,  for  we  would  certainly  be  at 
their  mercy. 

I  fear  that  potentials  of  space  warfare 
have  yet  to  be  impressed  upon  the  American 
public.  We  do  not  realize  the  overwhelming 
advantage  a  nation  would  enjoy  if  it  alone 
commandeered  space,  if  it  alone  could  direct 
by  radio  beam  when  and  where  an  object  or 
its  cargo  were  to  be  brought  down  to  Earth. 
Any  nation  that  allowed  its  enemies  such  a 
superiority  would  soon  find  itself  doomed. 

But  if  all  nations  have  the  capacity  to  uti- 
lize space  defensively,  then  the  peril  is  di- 
minished and  reasonable  arrangements  can 
be  worked  out.  But  only  through  parity  can 
we  fully  succeed  in  this  endeavor. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  must  have  a 
sensible  space  program  whether  it  wants 
one  or  not.  To  fail  to  keep  up  with  new  de- 
velopments in  this  field  would  be  disastrous, 
and  any  presidential  administration  that 
permitted  a  lag  should  be  resoundingly  con- 
demned. We  have  to  know  what  the  capa 
bilities  of  space  are  and  we  have  got  to 
retain  our  proficiency  in  using  them. 

Are  there  spiritual  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  a  space  program?  The  spirit  of 
man  and  the  resolve  of  a  nation  are  tenuous 
things,  to  be  fortified  by  the  strangest  expe- 
riences or  destroyed  by  the  most  unantici- 
pated accidents.  Outward  events  influence 
them,  but  inner  resolves  usually  determine 
outcomes.  A  novelist  sees  men  and  women 
destroy  themselves  because  the  will  to  sur- 
vive has  been  lost:  a  historian  watches  na- 
tions go  down  because  of  fatal  wrong 
choices  that  sap  the  national  energy.  Usual- 
ly the  tragedy  occurs  when  inner  convic- 
tions are  lost  or  when  a  sense  of  frustration 
or  waning  purpose  prevails. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  keep  a  human 
life  or  the  life  of  a  nation  moving  forward 
with  enough  energy  and  commitment  to  lift 
It  into  the  next  cycle  of  experience.  My  own 
life  has  been  spent  chronicling  the  rise  and 
fall  of  human  systems,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  are  terribly  vulnerable. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  the 
spiritual  well-being  of  our  nation  depends 
primarily  upon  a  successful  space  program. 
There  are,  as  William  James  said,  moral 
equivalents  to  war,  moral  substitutes  for 
any  charismatic  national  experience.  I  am 
sure  we  could,  as  a  nation,  attain  great  spirit- 
ual reassurance  from  rebuilding  our  cities 
or  distributing  our  farm  produce  better. 
And  my  experience  in  the  arts  has  taught 
me  to  be  suspicious  of  late  fashions  or  high 
styles.  Space  programs  are  stylish  today  and 
run  the  risk  of  being  abused. 

But  I  also  believe  that  there  are  moments 
in  history  when  challenges  occur  of  such  a 
compelling  nature  that  to  miss  them  is  to 
miss  the  whole  meaning  of  an  epoch.  Space 
is  such  a  challenge.  It  is  the  kind  of  chal- 
lenge William  Shakespeare  sensed  nearly 
400  years  ago  when  we  wrote: 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  noW  afloat. 
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And   we   must   take   the   current   when    It 

serves 
Or  lase  our  ventures. 

We  risk  great  peril  if  we  kill  off  thU  spirit 
of  adventure,  for  we  cannot  predict  how  and 
in  what  seemingly  unrelated  fields  It  will 
manifest  Iteelf.  A  nation  that  loses  Its  for- 
ward thrust  Is  in  danger,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  retain  that  thrust  Is 
to  keep  exploring  possibilities.  The  sense  of 
exploration  Is  intimately  bound  up  with 
human  resolve,  and  for  a  nation  to  believe 
that  it  is  still  committed  to  forward  motion 
is  to  ensure  its  continuance. 

I  doubt  there  is  a  woman  or  a  man  who 
honestly  believes  that  the  United  States 
could  ever  fall  backward,  as  other  nations 
have  within  our  lifetime.  Intuitively  we  feel 
that  we  are  exempt.  Yet  for  us  to  think  so  is 
to  fly  in  the  face  of  all  history,  for  many  na- 
tions at  their  apex  were  Inwardly  doomed, 
because  their  willpower  had  begun  to  falter, 
and  soon  their  vulnerability  became  evident 
to  all.  Enemies  do  not  destroy  nations;  time 
and  the  loss  of  will  bring  them  down. 

Therefore,  we  should  be  most  careful 
about  retreating  from  the  specific  challenge 
of  our  age.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  turn 
our  back  upon  the  frontier  of  this  epoch. 
Space  is  indifferent  to  what  we  do;  It  has  no 
feeling,  no  design,  no  Interest  In  whether  we 
grapple  with  It  or  not.  But  we  caiuiot  be  in- 
different to  space,  l>ecause  the  grand,  slow 
march  of  our  intelligence  has  brought  us.  In 
our  generation,  to  a  point  from  which  we 
can  explore  and  understand  and  utilize  it. 
To  turn  back  now  would  be  to  deny  our  his- 
tory, our  capabilities. 

I  was  not  overly  Impressed  when  men 
walked  upon  the  moon,  because  I  knew  it  to 
be  out  there  at  a  specific  distance,  with  spe- 
cific characteristics,  and  I  supposed  that  we 
had  enough  Intelligence  to  devise  the  neces- 
sary machinery  to  get  us  there  and  back. 
But  when  we  sent  an  unmaruied  object  hur- 
tling into  distant  space,  and  when  it  began 
sending  back  signals— a  chain  of  numbers, 
to  be  exact-  that  could  be  reassembled  here 
on  Earth  to  provide  us  with  a  photograph  of 
the  surface  of  Mars,  I  was  struck  dumb  with 
wonder.  And  when  computers  began  adjust- 
ing the  chain  of  numbers,  augmenting  some, 
diminishing  others  so  that  the  photograptis 
became  always  clearer  and  more  defined.  I 
realized  that  we  could  accomplish  almost 
anything  out  in  the  fartherst  reaches  of 
space. 

My  life  changed  completely  on  the  day 
I  saw  those  Mars  photographs,  for  I  had 
participated  in  that  miracle.  My  tax  dollars 
had  helped  pay  for  the  project.  The  univer- 
sities that  I  supported  tiad  provided  the 
brains  to  arm  the  cameras.  And  the  govern- 
ment that  I  helped  nourish  had  organized 
the  expedition.  I  saw  the  universe  In  a  new 
light  and  myself  and  my  nation  In  a  new  set 
of  responsibilities.  My  spirit  was  enlarged 
and  my  willingness  to  work  on  future  proj- 
ects fortified. 

No  one  can  predict  what  aspect  of  space 
will  invigorate  a  given  individual  and  there 
must  have  been  millions  of  Americans  who 
did  not  even  Imow  Mars  had  been  photo- 
graphed. But  we  do  know  that  in  previous 
periods  when  great  explorations  were  made 
they  reverberated  throughout  society. 
Dante  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton  re- 
sponded to  the  events  of  their  day.  Scien- 
tists were  urged  to  new  discoveries.  And  na- 
tions modified  their  practices  in  accordance 
with  these  discoveries. 

All  the  thoughts  of  men  are  interlocked, 
and  success  in  one  area  produces  unforeseen 
successes  in  others.  It  Is  for  this  reason  that 
a  nation  like  ours  is  obligated  to  pursue  its 
adventure  in  space.  I  am  not  competent  to 
say  how  much  money  should  be  si>ent.  I  am 
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not  competent  to  advise  on  how  the  pro- 
gram should  t>e  administered.  But  I  am  con 
vinced  It  must  be  done.* 


CHRISTINA  D.  BEESON 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
once  said,  "Teachers  should  be  held  In 
the  highest  honor.  They  are  allies  of 
legislators:  they  have  agency  in  the 
prevention  of  crime;  they  aid  in  regu 
lating  the  atmosphere,  whose  Inces- 
sant action  and  pressure  cause  the 
lifeblood  to  circulate,  and  return  pure 
and  healthful  to  the  heart  of  the 
Nation."  These  words  so  aptly  describe 
one  of  the  finest  women  in  America 
today,  Christina  D.  Beeson. 

C.D.B..  as  she  Is  affectionately 
known,  has  taught  Journalism  and 
English  at  Colton  High  School  In 
Colton,  Calif.,  for  46  years  with  a  dedi- 
cation and  perseverance  that  few 
could  ever  achieve.  Her  honors  are 
legion,  but  perhaps  her  biggest  prid*" 
are  her  students.  They  often  begin  her 
class  bored  and  listless  but  come  away 
alive  with  a  curiosity  for  learning  that 
is  seldom  seen.  This  is  by  far  the 
greatest  prize  for  any  teacher.  She  In- 
spires them  to  do  the  best  they  can 
and  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less. 

Her  style  of  teaching  is  not  rigid  and 
staid,  but  is  one  of  example,  conceived 
by  an  enthusiasm  and  love  for  what 
she  is  teaching.  It  is  said  that  Chris 
Beeson  is  obsessed  with  stimulating  a 
class  and  the  standards  she  sets  by  her 
own  achievements  are  truly  high.  She 
has  been  the  Colton  High  School 
Teacher  of  the  Year  three  times;  the 
Columbia  Scholastic  Press  Association 
Gold  Medalist  and  the  National  Scho- 
lastic Press  Association  Medalist  for 
outstanding  work  with  youth.  She  was 
the  first  woman  to  receive  the  Califor- 
nia Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
award  as  the  Outstanding  High  School 
Journalism  Teacher  In  California.  The 
list  goes  on  and  on. 

C.D.B.'s  contributions  are  not  limit- 
ed to  the  parameters  of  Colton  High 
School.  She  is  a  past  president  of 
Sigma  Tau  Delta,  an  honorary  English 
organization,  and  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  San  Bernardino  English  Teach- 
ers' Association.  She  Is  a  charter 
member  of  the  Twin  Counties  Journal- 
ism Education  Association,  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Inland  Journalism 
Education  Association.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  State  and  National 
Journalism  Education  Association  and 
the  National  English  Association,  as 
well  as  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Columbia  Scholastic 
Press  Association  of  Journalism  Ad- 
visors. 

Chris  Beeson  is  the  faculty  adviser 
for  The  Pepper  Bough,  the  Colton 
High  School  newspaper,  which  has. 
year  after  year,  been  among  the  finest 
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in  the  Nation.  The  paper  has  received 
awards  from  au-ound  the  country,  in- 
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While  not  seeking  to   outlaw  gold 
sales  entirely.  H.R.  5802  would  effec- 
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in  the  Nation.  The  paper  has  received 
awards  from  airound  the  country,  in- 
cluding 22  first  places  from  the  Co- 
lumbia Scholastic  I>ress  Association 
and  several  first  place  and  excellence 
awards  from  the  National  Scholastic 
Press  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Christina  D.  Beeson  is 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  teachers 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated.  It 
is  my  privilege  to  commend  her  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  wish 
her  the  best  of  luck  In  the  future.* 
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NATIONAL  PORT  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or  wrw  YORK 

IN  THi:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  declare  the 
week  of  October  5  through  11  to  be 
"National  Port  Week."  Further,  this 
resolution  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
report  to  Congress  annually  on  the 
economic  condition  of  our  Nation's 
public  ports. 

This  subject  is  most  timely.  The  via- 
bility of  our  country's  ports  has  never 
been  more  intimately  related  to  our 
national  security  and  economic  health. 
For  more  than  two  centuries  Ameri- 
ca's complex  system  of  harbors  and 
inland  waterways  has  reflected  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  condi- 
tions, and  needs  of  this  Nation.  The 
waterborne  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  responsible  for  the  continued 
employment  of  more  than  1  million 
workers  and  a  yearly  contribution  In 
excess  of  $56  billion  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  this  great  land. 

More  than  ever  before,  our  Nation's 
ports  are  now  needed  to  meet  impor- 
tant goals.  In  seeking  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  high-priced  foreign-pro- 
duced oil,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
waterborne  transportation  is  one  of 
the  most  energy  efficient  transporta- 
tion systems  known.  It  is  a  transporta- 
tion scheme  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
strong  national  security  by  being  able 
to  facilitate  military  and  defense 
needs.  Our  ports  also  play  an  impor- 
tant role  In  stimulating  increased 
export  trade  to  help  gain  a  more  fa- 
vorable balance  of  trade. 

I  am  deeply  honored  in  introducing 
this  resolution  to  be  joined  by  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  Chairman,  Bizz  Johnson, 
who  serves  with  me  as  cochairman  of 
the  Congressional  Port  Caucus:  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee.  Bill  Harsha:  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  who  very 
ably  serves  with  me  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee,  Pete 
McCLOSKry.  These  Members  join  with 
me  In  urging  all  of  our  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.  We  invite  you 
to  join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  very 
worthwhile  legislation.* 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  several  rrconths  we  have  seen 
both  the  rate  ox  inflation  and  the 
price  of  gold  hit  all-time  highs.  Sud- 
denly even  my  liberal  friends  are  ad- 
mitting that  the  state  of  the  U.S. 
economy  is  our  most  pressing  national 
problem.  There  once  was  a  time  when 
prices  were  stable  and  working  people 
could  save  for  their  retirements  with- 
out worrying  whether  each  passing 
year  might  erode  their  savings  by  20 
percent  or  more.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  value  of  our  currency  was 
insured  by  a  gold  standard. 

Obviously,  today  we  have  no  price 
itabllity  and  no  gold  standard.  The 
United  States  unwisely  discarded  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  latter  with  the  clos- 
ing of  the  gold  window  by  the  Nixon 
administration  in  1971.  Ever  since  that 
time.  Treasury  has  been  trying  to 
"reduce  gold's  role  in  monetary  af- 
fairs." 

However,  probably  as  a  result  of  the 
deteriorating  economic  situation, 
there  seems  to  be  emerging  an  in- 
creased awateness  on  the  part  of  the 
taxpayers,  economists,  and  legislators 
alike  that  perhaps  a  renewed  gold 
standard  is  an  option  we  should  keep 
open.  Journals  as  diverse  in  viewpoint 
as  the  New  Republic  and  Fortune  have 
cited  the  possibility  of  a  new  gold 
standard  as  a  cure  for  our  national  ills. 

Would  such  an  action  be  feasible?  I 
believe  it  would  but  only  if  we  manage 
to  retain  our  gold  reserves.  For  this 
reason,  I  have  Joined  my  colleague, 
Congressman  Jack  Wydler,  in  spon- 
soring H.R.  5802,  a  bill  which  would 
require  the  Treasury  Department  to 
obtain  congressional  approval  before 
conducting  any  further  sales  of  U.S. 
gold  reserves.  Since  1960,  our  gold 
stock  has  been  reduced  by  50  percent, 
and  I  believe  that  under  present  eco- 
nomic conditions  it  would  be  unwise  to 
reduce  those  reserves  any  further. 

Gold  sales  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment have  up  to  now  been  conducted 
solely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  since  1975 
have  resulted  in  the  sale  of  over  15 
million  ounces  at  an  average  of  $244 
per  ounce.  Anyone  who  only  occasion- 
ally glances  at  a  newspaper  headline 
knows  that  such  transactions  could 
not  possibly  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  country.  With  gold  at  $500  or  $600 
an  ounce,  the  United  States  has  'lost" 
more  than  $4  billion  because  of  Treas- 
ury decisions  to  sell  these  reserves. 
Even  if  a  new  gold  standard  for  which 
we  would  desperately  need  gold  stock 
is  not  adopted  In  the  very  near  future, 
we  nevertheless  should  not  allow  our 
reserves  to  be  auctioned  in  such  a 
cavalier  manner. 


While  not  seeking  to  outlaw  gold 
sales  entirely,  H.R.  5802  would  effec- 
tively limit  them.  By  subjecting  Treas- 
ury's rationale  for  selling  what  is  part 
of  every  American's  national  heritage 
to  close  scrutiny.  Congress  could  work 
to  prevent  the  dumping  of  inordinate 
amounts  of  our  gold  stock  at  inordi- 
nately low  prices.  Thus  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves would  no  longer  l>e  so  vulner- 
able to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  politi- 
cal tide. 

Under  H  R.  5802,  the  one  exception 
to  the  requirement  that  gold  sales  be 
approved  by  Congress  would  apply 
only  if  the  President  acts  to  establish 
a  firm  relationship  between  gold  and 
the  dollar.  Such  a  relationship  would 
put  the  country  back  on  the  road  to  a 
stable  economy. 

H.R.  5802  is  an  Important  bill— one 
that  could  have  a  crucial  effect  on  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  their  support  to  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  brief  article  on 
this  topic  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  In- 
stitute on  Money  and  Inflation.  The 
institute  has  done  much  to  promote 
the  cause  of  sound  money  here  in 
Washington  and  its  executive  director, 
Howard  Segermark,  according  to  New 
York  magazine  "knows  more  about 
gold  than  anyone  else  In  Washington." 
The  IMI  Bulletin  article  follows: 
Media  Myopu  on  Gold 

The  recent  dramatic  rise  In  the  price  of 
gold  has  focused  media  attention  on  the 
yellow  metal.  However,  the  interpretations 
placed  upon  this  phenomenon  by  the  press 
are  often  misguided  and  sometimes  down- 
right ludicrous. 

We  were  amused  the  other  day  to  stumble 
across  an  editorial  in  the  Washington  Post, 
written  by  a  Mr.  Clayton  Prltchey,  entitled 
Golden  Buoys."  The  basic  premise  of  this 
article  Is  that  the  rush  into  gold  is  merely 
an  irrational.  Inexplicable,  and  transitory 
fad.  In  any  case,  Mr.  Prltchey  contends,  we 
should  not  worry  about  It  since  the  soaring 
price  of  gold  Is  really  great  news  for  the 
U.S.  Treasury  because  It  increases  the  value 
of  the  country's  gold  holdings.  He  even  im- 
plies the  the  n.S.  dollar  is  in  marvelous 
shape.  We  know  this,  he  contends,  because 
President  Carter  has  said  that  the  dollar  Is 
now.  "  'well  within  the  bounds  of  manage- 
ment. " 

IMI  cannot  understand  how.  if  Mr.  Frit- 
chey's  claim  as  to  the  salutory  effects  of  the 
"astronomical  rise"  in  the  price  of  gold  is 
true,  the  Treasury  Department  can  Justify 
having  repeatedly  dumped  U.S.  gold  re- 
serves on  the  market  In  order  to  temporar- 
ily lower  the  price. 

Mr.  Prltchey  points  out  that,  "the  bull 
market  has  enhsmced  our  country's  gold 
holdings  by  well  over  $100  billion  at  todays 
prices." 

'Today's  prices,"  he  says,  and  therein  lies 
the  flaw.  The  rise  In  the  price  of  gold  over 
the  last  decade  has  been  reflected  in  a  cor- 
responding decrease  In  the  value  or  the  an- 
ticipated future  value  of  the  dollar.  Every 
year  a  dollar  buys  less  gold  because  every 
year  a  dollar  is  worth  less.  This  might  ex- 
plain why  Treasury  has  always  favored 
dumping  U.S.  gold  reserves  in  order  to  lower 
the  price  of  gold.  Gold  sales  deter  "specula- 
tors." Treasury  maintains,  and  while  such 
actions  cannot  bolster  the  dollar,  they  can 
temporarily  hide  the  fact  that  its  value  has 
once  again  decreased. 
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Such  gold  sales  by  the  Treasury  over  the 
pa.st  few  years  have  resulted  in  a  major  re- 
duction in  U.S.  reserves.  Mr.  Prltchey  touch- 
es upon  this  fact  when  he  says  that,  "the 
current  U.S.  gold  reserves,  although  sub- 
stantially reduced,  still  far  exceed  those  of 
any  other  country  in  the  free  world."  This 
statement  not  only  glosses  over  the  111  ef- 
fects of  selling  our  gold  reserves,  but  also 
seems  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  free  world 
is  getting  smaller  by  the  minute  (wasn't  Af- 
ghanistan a  friendly  nation  just  a  couple  of 
years  ago?). 

The  accelerating  decrease  in  the  value  of 
our  currency  in  recent  years  is  not  disproved 
by  Mr.  FYitchey's  contention  that  the  dollar 
is  obviciisly  doing  just  fine  l>ecause  during 
the  last  year  it  has  "held  its  own"  against 
the  German  mark.,  the  Swiss  franc,  and  the 
Japanese  yen.  This  argument  is  hardly  im- 
pressive in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  fiat  cur- 
rencies have  been  Inflating.  Thus,  though 
the  dollar  may  be  stable  in  relation  to  other 
currencies,  it  is  still  Inflating  at  an  entirely 
unacceptable  rate. 

Mr  Fritchey  also  defends  the  state  of  the 
U.S.  dollar  by  quoting  Khaled  Abu  Su'ud. 
the  top  financial  advisor  to  the  government 
of  Kuwait,  as  saying.  "The  American  econo- 
my Is  strong.  It  has  plentiful  natural  re- 
sources. Your  financial  markets  offer  great 
flexibility."  Later,  Mr.  Abu  Su'ud  is  also 
quoted  as  saying,  "Cold  is  a  bad  investment. 
Gold  has  never  been  a  good  long-term  in- 
vestment." 

Well,  Mr.  Abu  Su'ud's  financial  acumen 
may  be,  "widely  respected  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  region,"  but  anyone  who  refers  to  a 
commodity  that  has  Increased  in  price 
1500%  over  the  past  decade  as  a  lousy  long- 
term  investment  needs  to  have  his  head 
examined. 

Though  perhaps  Mr.  Fritchey's  assess- 
ment of  Mr.  Abu  Su'ud's  Influence  in  the 
Arab  world  is  a  bit  inflated.  Many  experts 
point  out  that  the  recent  boom  In  gold  was 
initiated  by  oil-rich  nations  withdrawing 
their  wealth  from  inflating  currencies  and 
putting  it  into  gold.  Obviously,  then,  some- 
body out  there  considers  gold  to  serve  as 
real  "money".* 


PRESIDENT  CARTER  ON  THE  IM- 
PORTANCE OP  INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL  INSTITUTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  has  been  a  particularly  difficult 
one  for  the  discussion  of  foreign  aid 
especially  because  our  own  economic 
conditions  are  far  from  healthy.  Long 
hours  of  debate  have  ensued  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  on  the  author- 
izing legislation  for  the  continued 
funding  of  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks.  We  have  worked  hard 
but,  as  of  yet.  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  reporting  out  a  conference  report 
acceptable  to  a  majority. 

I  have  stood  before  you  on  numer- 
ous occasions  detailing  my  reasons  for 
attaching  so  much  Importance  to  fol- 
lowing through  on  International  com- 
mitments made  by  the  United  States 
over  2  years  ago.  Today,  I  would  like 
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to  share  with  you  the  President's 
views  on  the  overall  importance  of  this 
legislation.  The  President  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Committee,  Henry 
Reuss.  The  President's  words  serve  to 
strengthen  my  own  convictions  about 
the  importance  of  multilateral  assist- 
ance to  our  Nation  and  to  those  we 
help.  This  letter  leaves  no  doubt  how 
strongly  the  President  feels  about  pas- 
sage of  the  multilateral  development 
bank  legislation  and  the  need  for  Con- 
gress to  act  and  act  quickly. 

The  letter  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  6.  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuss, 

CTiairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs,  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives, WashingtOTi,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  18  regarding  authorization 
legislation  for  the  multilateral  development 
banks. 

This  legislation  is  a  vitally  important  part 
of  our  overall  foreign  economic  assistance 
effort.  Its  approval  is  essential  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  participate  in  regional  develop- 
ment bank  lending  programs  over  the  next 
three  to  four  years.  These  programs,  which 
are  based  on  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  cannot 
go  forward  without  U.S.  participation. 
*As  I  indicated  to  several  Members  of  the 
House  in  a  White  House  meeting  on  April 
28,  I  place  the  highest  priority  on  prompt 
passage  of  S.  662.  (The  United  SUtes  wUl 
suffer  an  enormous  loss  of  confidence 
among  our  industrial  allies  as  well  as  among 
the  developing  nations  Lf  our  support  for 
these  institutions  is  diminished.)  You  will 
have  my  complete  supfKjrt  and  that  of  my 
Administration.  I  have  asked  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Miller  to  work  with  you  on  all 
the  actions  that  will  be  necessary  to  gain 
sufficient  support  for  approval  and  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  floor  for  final  action  as  soon 
as  possible. 

F\irther  delay  In  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  not  in  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States.  (Already  our  delay  has 
halted  all  new  lending  by  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  the  African  Development 
Fund.)  In  the  IDB,  the  replenishment 
agreement  depends  on  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  authorizing  legislation.  In  the 
ADF  and  AFDF,  other  donors  are  now  with- 
holding their  contributions  until  we  can 
agree  to  participate  and  provide  the  first  In- 
stallments of  our  contributions.  Clearly  we 
cannot  do  so  in  the  absence  of  authorizing 
legislation. 

We  have  a  large  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  economic  progress  and  political  stability 
in  these  regions.  That  interest  is  being 
threatened  and  our  standing  in  many  coun- 
tries is  being  eroded. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  failure  to  gain 
Congressional  approval  of  S.  662  will  delay 
consideration  of  the  IMF  Quota  Increase 
(H.R.  5970)  and  legislation  for  IDA  VI  and 
African  Development  Bank  (H.R.  6811)  sub- 
mitted earlier  this  year.  These  authoriza- 
tion bUls  also  contain  provisions  to  imple- 
ment important  international  agreements 
that  have  been  negotiated  and  are  now 
awaiting  U.S.  action  to  go  forward.  We  need 
enactment  of  these  bills  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  current  session.  As  you  have 
pointed  out,  the  Congressional  budget  proc- 
ess requires  that  your  Committee  act  on 
these  bills  before  May  15. 
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It  would  be  preferable  to  keep  the  IMF 
Quota  Increase  separate  from  the  IDA  and 
African  Development  Bank  legislation,  be- 
cause a  merging  of  these  bills  could  blur  the 
functional  distinction  between  the  IMF  and 
the  development  banks.  As  with  S.  662. 
these  bills  will  have  the  complete  support  of 
the  Executive  Branch. 

Please  let  me  know  of  any  specific  actions 
on  my  part  which  would  be  helpful  to  you 
in  moving  these  bills  forward.  With  your 
active  leadership  and  full  support  of  this 
Administration.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  approve  these  programs, 
which  are  important  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Jimmy  Cakteh.* 


WELL  DESERVED  TRIBUTE  TO 
HAROLD  CARMICHAEL 


HON.  WILLIAM  R  GRAY  ffl 

OF  FKNNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
in  Philadelphia  a  well-deserved  tribute 
will  be  paid  to  one  of  our  city's  out- 
standing athletes,  Mr.  Harold  Carml- 
chaeL 

The  Allegheny  West  Community,  a 
highly  regarded  civic  organization  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  rep- 
resent, will  honor  Mr.  Carmichael  at  a 
testimonial  dinner. 

It  is  Important  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  tribute  comes  not  because  of 
Mr.  Carmichael's  Impressive  feats  on 
the  football  field  as  a  wide  receiver  for 
the  Philadelphia  Eagles.  Rather,  it 
comes  because  throughout  his  entire 
career  In  Philadelphia,  Harold  Carmi- 
chael has  demonstrated  that  life  off  of 
the  football  field  Is  just  as  Important 
to  him  as  life  on  the  field. 

He  has  given  unselfishly  of  his  time 
and  resources  to  make  our  city  a 
better  place  to  live,  and  to  help  the  le- 
gions of  disadvantaged  youngsters  in 
Philadelphia.  He  has  given  of  himself 
so  that  others  in  our  community 
might  have  an  opportunity  to  pursue 
their  dreams  and  ambitions.  And 
above  all,  he  has  exemplified  the 
notion  that  great  athletes  and  other 
people  who  have  succeeded  in  society 
have  a  responsibility  to  share  the 
benefits  of  their  lives  with  those  who 
are  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  playing  a 
major  role  in  the  success  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Eagles  on  the  field.  Harold 
Carmichael  has  used  his  time  off  the 
field  to  work  with  a  wide  variety  of 
community  and  charitable  organiza- 
tions, particularly  those  Involved  with 
young  people. 

He  has  assisted  with  job  training 
programs  in  North  Philadelphia;  has 
played  a  leading  role  in  helping  to  re- 
build the  Triumph  Baptist  Church 
after  it  was  destroyed  by  fire;  and  has 
been  a  key  participant  in  such  organi- 
zations as  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
the  March  of  Dimes,  the  Leukemia  So- 
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ciety  of  America,  the  Fellowship  Com- 
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lowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  However. 
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This  anniversary  provides  an  appropriate 
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Perhaos  that's  how  the  House  Subcom- 
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clety  of  America,  the  Fellowship  Com- 
mission, the  Ronald  MacDonald 
House,  and  the  Cancer  Society. 

The  Allegheny  West  Community  has 
chosen  wisely  In  deciding  to  honor  his 
broad  range  of  accomplishments,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
Join  me  in  saluting  Harold  Carmlchael 
for  the  positive  and  forceful  image  he 
projects  for  our  youth  today.* 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI  VIGIL: 
FREE  SEYMON  GLUZMAN 


HON.  ANDREW  MAGUIRE 

OF  HTW  JERSrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEmATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
now  been  9  years  since  Dr.  Seymon 
Gluzman  was  arrested  on  charges  of 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propagan- 
da." Dr.  Seymon  Gluzman  was  found 
guilty,  after  what  apparently  consti- 
tuted even  under  Soviet  law  an  illegal 
search  of  his  home,  of  distributing 
censored  publications,  including  a 
Nobel  Prize  winning  essay  by  Albert 
Camus. 

The  court  sentenced  him  to  7  years 
in  a  strict  regime  labor  camp  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  3  years  of  internal  exile.  This 
harsh  sentence  seems  clearly  to  have 
been  Intended  to  silence  Dr.  Gluz- 
man's  protests  against  political  inter- 
ference In  the  field  of  psychiatric 
medicine.  Dr.  Gluzman  had  authored 
a  report  exposing  the  use  of  psychia- 
try as  a  penal  device  in  controlling  dis- 
sidents, especially  General  Grigor- 
enko.  a  leading  Soviet  human  rights 
figure. 

While  In  prison  camp  he  intensified 
his  protests  against  the  Soviets"  treat- 
ment of  dissidents.  He  and  another 
inmate,  Vladflnlr  Bukovsky.  secretly 
published  a  manual  to  aid  dissidents  in 
avoiding  committal  as  psychotics.  This 
was  not  his  only  achievement  inside 
the  prison  camp.  He  and  others  led 
hunger  strikes  against  maltreatment 
of  prisoners,  refused  to  participate  in 
the  building  of  a  new  prison  camp,  and 
refused  to  testify  to  the  insanity  of  an 
old  friend  and  fellow  activist,  Leonid 
Plyu.shch. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  activities.  Dr. 
Gluzman  was  denied  visits  or  corre- 
spondence with  any  outsiders  and  was 
periodically  confined  to  a  prison  cell. 
However,  he  managed  to  smuggle  out 
to  his  parents  a  letter  in  which  he  de- 
scribed how  he  was  surrounded  by 
"death  from  starvation,  bvillets,  and 
torture." 

Dr.  Gluzman's  prison  sentence 
ended  last  year;  he  is  now  facing  3 
years  of  Internal  exile  with  his  wife 
and  his  child  by  a  previous  marriage. 
Although  his  wife  and  child  are  now 
permitted  to  be  with  him.  Dr.  Gluz- 
man is  still  subjected  to  severe  hard- 
ships. 

Dr.  Gluzman  has  continued  to  re- 
quest that  he  and  his  family  be  al- 
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lowed  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  However, 
Russian  officials  continue  to  deny  per- 
mission to  Soviet  emigration  authori- 
ties to  issue  exit  visas  for  Dr.  Gluzman 
and  his  family,  and  most  Jewish  refuse- 
niks  who  wish  to  emigrate.  It  has  to 
be  said  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many 
others,  the  U.S.S.R.'s  official  policy  is 
to  violate  the  Helsinki  accords  which 
clearly  state  that  nations  are  to  "make 
it  their  aim  to  facilitate  freer  move- 
ment and  contacts  •  •  •  among  per- 
sons •  *  •." 

Dr.  Gluzman  is  a  perfect  example  of 
one  who  is  selflessly  dedicated  to  the 
interests  of  his  fellow  dissidents.  His 
writings  have  aided  the  release  of 
Piotr  Grigorenko  and  Leonid 
Plyushch  by  exposing  the  severity  of 
the  Soviet's  persecution  of  these  men 
and  all  dissidents. 

I  am  outraged  at  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
treatment  of  Dr.  Gluzman  and  other 
Jewish  refuseniks  who  are  denied 
basic  human  rights  and  are  oppressed 
by  a  country  which  claims  to  support 
the  achievements  of  the  common  man. 
I  have  established  "The  Spirit  of  Hel- 
sinki, Vigil  1980"  as  a  concerted  effort 
by  Congress  to  draw  attention  to  the 
Individual's  plight  under  the  arbitrary 
and  Inequitable  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  body,  we  must 
raise  our  voices  suid  do  whatever  we 
can  to  secure  Dr.  Seymon  Gluzman's 
release  and  to  provide  for  his  emigra- 
tion to  freedom.* 
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CARTER'S  CONTRIVED  YEMEN 
CRISIS- 1  YEAR  LATER 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
little  over  a  year  since  President 
Carter  decided  to  sell  $390  million 
worth  of  arms  to  North  Yemen.  In  ret- 
rospect, this  ill-considered  policy  has 
proven  to  l)€  a  failure.  Arthur  Schle- 
singer,  Jr.,  perceptively  highlights  the 
lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  mistak- 
en policy  decision  and  Its  ominous 
bearing  on  the  Carter  doctrine,  in  his 
letter  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
New  York  Times.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues  attention: 

Remember  Carters  Gr^at  Yeubi  Crisis 

To  THB  Editor:  It  Is  now  a  year  after  the 
great  Yemen  crisis  of  1979.  when  President 
Carter  announced  his  decision  to  sell  t390 
million  worth  of  arms  to  North  Yemen  In 
order  to  save  that  country  from  Imminent 
conquest  by  Marxist  South  Yemen. 

Mr  Carter  found  the  need  to  rush  arms  to 
"our"  Yemen  so  desperate  that  he  did  not 
submit  the  arms  sale  to  Congress,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  In- 
8l«ad.  he  Invoked  a  provision  of  that  act  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  go  ahead  on  his 
own  If  "an  emergency  exists  which  requires 
such  sale  In  the  national  security  Interests 
of  the  United  States. " 


This  anniversary  provides  an  appropriate 
opportunity  to  consider  what  subsequently 
happened  to  Mr.  Carter's  "emergency." 

In  the  year  since,  negotiations  between 
the  two  Yemens.  already  underway  when 
the  emergency  was  declared,  have  turned 
into  unification  tallcs.  Colonel  All  Abdullah 
Saleh.  the  President  of  "our"  Yemen,  has 
signed  an  armis  agreement  with  Moscow 
Soviet  tanks,  planes  and  rocket  launchers 
have  arrived  In  North  Yemen. 

Saudi  Arabia,  disturbed  by  the  turn  of 
events,  has  cut  back  its  financial  aid  to 
North  Yemen.  The  American  F-5E  aircraft. 
M-60  tanks,  Vulcan  air  defense  systems,  so 
imprudently  rushed  to  North  Yemen,  may 
well,  at  the  next  spin  of  the  dial,  end  up 
pointed  at  the  Saudis,  if  not  at  us.  An  ill- 
considered  policy,  rashly  Initiated,  denied 
Congressional  consideration  and  debate,  has 
proved  a  dismal  flop. 

One  lesson  surely  Is  the  duty  Incumbent 
upon  Congress  not  to  collapse  and  cry  uncle 
whenever  a  rattled  or  cynical  President 
claims  there  is  some  emergency  somewhere 

Because  Congress  let  Mr.  Carter  get  away 
with  his  great  Yemen  emergency  in  April 
1979,  the  President  did  not  hesitate  to  go 
through  somewhat  the  same  act  on  an  omi- 
nously larger  scale  with  the  "Carter  Doc- 
trine '  of  January  1980— again  panicky  exag- 
geration of  foreign  crisis,  again  exploitation 
for  domestic  political  benefit,  again  anti- 
rliniax 

As  Palstaff  observed  long  ago,  "forcible 
feeble"  is  not  the  best  maxim  for  the  con- 
duct of  life. 

Arthur  ScHLEsiNoiai.  Jr.« 


Mmj  U,  1980 


CONGRESSMAN  ERLENBORN: 
RIGHT  ON  TARGET 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

Of  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  excellent  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Insurance.  The  article  goes 
a  long  way  to  expose  congressional  ir- 
responsibility during  consideration  of 
the  Longshoremen's  and  Harbor 
Workers'  Compensation  Act.  My  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman 
John  Erlenborn,  who  is  featured  in 
the  article,  hits  the  nail  right  on  the 
head  when  he  says  "that  workers  com- 
pensation is  a  new  type  of  social  wel- 
fare program,  rather  than  temporary 
Income  maintenance.  In  one  stroke," 
he  adds,  "Congress  upset  35  years  of 
careful  legal  precedent  and  the  basic 
understanding  of  law."  He  is  absolute- 
ly correct. 

The  Congress  has  an  obligation  to 
correct  the  many  deficiencies  in  this 
poorly  drafted  legislation.  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  to  get  moving.  They  can 
count  on  plenty  of  help  from  us. 

The  article  follows: 
On  the  Waterfront:  How  Congress 
Torpedoed  the  Longshoremen's  Act 

Imagine  becoming  captain  of  the  Titanic 
a  half  an  hour  after  It  struck  the  iceberg. 


Perhaps  that's  how  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor  Standards  felt  last  fali 
when  it  faced  the  task  of  reviewing  the 
mounting  problems  associated  with  one  of 
Congress'  own  creations— the  Longshore- 
men s  and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation 
Act  (UIWCA). 

Originated  in  1927,  the  Act  started  life  as 
a  federally  administered  program  of  work- 
ers compensation,  which,  like  Topsy.  "just 
growed."  Grew.  In  fact,  from  its  basic  prem- 
ise of  providing  temporary  income  mainte- 
nance for  Injured  dock  workers,  to  a  bloated 
example  of  goverrunent  planning  gone  sour. 

E:5pecially  vague  in  administration  since 
1972,  when  Congress  passed  a  number  of 
perplexing  and  often  contradictory  amend- 
ments, the  Act  has  triggered  an  unusually 
high  number  of  litigated  claims  and  con- 
flicting rulings  by  federal  appeals  courts. 

According  to  Congressman  John  Erlen- 
born (R-Ill.),  the  problem-plagued  Employ- 
ees Retirement  and  Security  Act  (ERISA)  Is 
a  "work  of  genius"  when  compared  to  the 
1972  Longshore  amendments.  The.se  amend- 
ments, says  Erlenborn,  Introduced  the  con- 
cept "that  workers  compensation  Is  a  new 
type  of  social  welfaire  program,  rather  than 
temporary  Income  maintenance.  In  one 
stroke.  Congress  upset  35  years  of  careful 
legal  precedent  and  the  basic  understanding 
of  the  law." 

What  went  wrong?  According  to  testimony 
presented  before  the  House  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee by  the  Alliance  of  American  Insurers 
and  other  concerned  Insurance  groups, 
"runaway  costs  for  employers.  Inadequate 
response  to  employee  medical  needs,  and 
unpredictability  of  insurance  risk  exposures 
brought  the  program  to  a  state  of  oper- 
ational crisis.  Only  Congress,"  said  the  Alli- 
ance, "can  take  the  remedial  action  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  federal  program  back  to 
some  economic  seruse." 

At  present,  the  Act  covers  more  than  one 
million  employees— longshoremen,  harbor 
workers,  workers  in  shipbuilding,  ship 
repair,  marinas,  construction,  boatyards, 
offshore  drilling;  some  U.S.  personnel  over- 
seas, private  employees  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  others. 

The  Longshore  Act  thus  includes  many 
workers  whose  worksites  are  over  navigable 
waters  or  out  of  the  country,  and  who  would 
therefore  not  qualify  for  protection  under 
state  workers  compensation  laws.  But  many 
employees  who  could  receive  state  benefits 
are  covered  under  the  Act,  because  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
courts  have  created  confused  patterns  of  Ju- 
risdiction. In  fact,  coverage  has  been  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  construction 
and  other  activities  remote  from  the  long- 
shore and  harbor  workers'  industries  are 
now  Included  In  this  umbrella  coverage. 

Up  until  1972.  problems  with  the  Act  were 
minor  compared  to  what  happened  after  the 
1972  amendments  were  passed.  Complete 
with  technical  omissions  and  fuzzy  lan- 
guage, and  a  generous  sprinkling  of  Hberal 
interpretations  of  the  revised  law,  the 
amendments  extended  the  program  for  all 
these  groups  well  beyond  medical  benefits, 
rehabilitation,  and  Income  replacement. 
Now  Included  are  life  Insurance,  pension 
benefits,  and  other  forms  of  supplemental 
income. 

Compensation  benefits,  for  example,  are 
often  awarded  when  workers  continue  to 
work  at  full  pay.  Survivors  benefits  are  pay- 
able even  when  the  death  Is  unrelated  to 
the  deceased's  employment  Injury. 

The  largesse  bestowed  by  the  1972  amend- 
ments, coupled  with  the  Jurisdictional  con- 
fusion arising  from  them,  have  created  a 
legal  and  financial  nightmare  for  employers 
and  Insurers.  In  fact,  the  Longshore  Act  has 
Tiade  Itself  virtually  uninsurable:  It  is  now 
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impossible  for  Insurers  to  predict  risk  expo- 
sure with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

When  an  Insurance  company  cannot  de- 
termine risk.  It  is  disinclined  to  underwrite 
any  policy.  In  the  case  of  the  Longishore 
Act,  the  number  of  Insurance  companies 
willing  to  underwrite  It  has  dwindled— so 
much  so,  that  companies  still  underwriting 
coverage  are  forced  to  charge  extremely 
high  rates.  Self-insured  employers  face  the 
same  problems  of  Incurring  and  financing 
exorbitant  costs. 

Since  the  expense  of  any  workers  compen- 
sation Insurance  is  usually  passed  along 
through  the  distribution  system,  the  high 
cost  of  the  Longshore  Act  puts  additional 
pressure  on  the  already  overheated  U.S. 
economy.  In  the  case  of  stevedoring  compa- 
nies, much  of  the  Act's  cost  is  transferred  to 
shipowners,  then  to  their  customers.  Ulti- 
mately, consumers  pay  the  higher  cost  of 
the  products  Involved. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  all  pri- 
vate sector  employees  aie  also  covered 
under  the  Longshore  Act,  workers  compen- 
sation rates  are  three  to  four  times  higher 
than  those  in  neighboring  areas  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  even  though  the  District 
rates  as  one  of  the  safest  in  the  United 
States  In  terms  of  Incidence  of  work-related 
injuries  and  Illnesses.  Translated  Into  direct 
consumer  costs,  a  new  $95,000  town  house  in 
the  District  would  sell  for  $5,000  less  if  com- 
pensation costs  were  equal  to  those  In  Mary- 
land and  Virginia. 

In  addition,  since  the  benefits  paid  under 
the  Act  are  tax-free,  many  persons  now  re- 
ceive awards  that  equal  or  exceed  their  pre- 
Injury  take-home  pay.  This  negative  work 
Incentive  prolongs  disabilities  and  Invites 
claims  for  conditions  more  serious  than 
they  really  are.  The  net  effect?  The  discour- 
agement of  rehabilitation  and  return  to 
work  within  a  reasonable  time— two  funda- 
mental principles  of  workers  compensation. 

An  aura  of  mystery  shrouds  the  origin  of 
some  of  the  most  troublesome  sections  of 
the  1972  amendments.  Those  members  of 
Congress  who  hammered  out  the  changes 
did  not  ask  for  or  possess  cost  studies  and 
other  hard  data  to  use  as  a  basis  for  their 
decisions.  It  now  seems  doubtful  that,  at  the 
time,  anyone  understood  the  full  implica- 
tions of  the  revisions. 

At  face  value,  the  1972  amendments  were 
pushed  through  to  remedy  two  problems: 
low  weekly  benefits  levels  and  the  loss- 
through  Judicial  Interpretations— of  what  is 
called  employers  "exclusive  remedy"  protec- 
tion. Before  1972,  the  Supreme  Court  had 
interpreted  the  law  to  permit  third  party  li- 
ability and  Indemnification  actions  In  which 
an  Injured  longshoreman  could  sue  a  ship- 
owner for  damages.  The  shipowner  could 
then  sue  the  longshoreman's  employer  to 
recover  these  damages.  In  effect  allowing 
the  employee  to  Indirectly  sue  his  employer. 
This  practice  had  eliminated  a  fundamental 
principle  of  workers  compensation,  exclu- 
sive liability. 

Amendments  in  1972  at  first  appeared  to 
strike  a  balance  between  the  needs  of  labor, 
management  and  goverrunent.  Specific  new 
language  eliminated  employer  liability  in 
third-party  suits.  Workers  comF>ensation 
was  re-established  as  the  employee's  exclu- 
sive remedy  under  the  Longshore  program. 
In  return,  compensation  benefits  were  dras- 
tically increased. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  the 
amendments  had  removed  bedanced  controh 
while  leaving  other  Intentions  of  the  Act  un- 
clear. Compen-sation  became  inordinately 
generous.  Maximum  disability  benefits  in- 
creased from  $70  a  week  in  1972  to  $426  in 
1979,  with  annual  automatic  escalations 
built  In. 

Now  the  floodgate:  were  opened  By 
.astly  expanding  the  opportunities  to  re- 
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celve  high  tax-free  benefits,  the  1972 
amendments  triggered  a  surge  In  claims.  Ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Labor  figures.  In- 
juries reported  under  the  Longshore  Act 
^excluding  the  District  of  Columbia) 
jumped  from  72.087  in  1972  to  205.584  in 
1977,  an  Increase  of  185  percent.  In  contrast, 
during  the  years  Immediately  preceding  the 
amendments,  claims  had  dropped  steadily— 
from  96.944  In  1969  to  72.087  In  1972— a  de- 
crease of  25  percent. 

Today.  Its  still  the  same  old  story.  Prob- 
lems with  the  Longshore  Act  are  ev^n 
worse,  particularly  In  the  following  areas. 

JVHISDICTIOII 

Before  the  1972  amendments,  the  concept 
of  "water's  edge"  clearly  prevailed.  Water's 
edge  meant  that  employees  who  worked  sea- 
ward of  the  water's  edge  were  covered  under 
the  Act.  Those  landward  were  covered 
under  whatever  state  system  of  compensa- 
tion applied.  The  amendments  extended 
compensation  coverage  landward  but  left 
doubUs  at>out  how  far  the  coverage  extended 
and  to  whom  It  applied. 

Today,  no  one  can  say  with  certainty 
where  Longshore  coverage  ends  and  state 
workers  compensation  jurisdiction  begins. 
As  a  result,  some  employees  have  switched 
from  state  programs  in  order  to  qualify  for 
greater  Longshore  benefits 

BENEFITS  ESCALATION 

The  1972  amendments  quadrupled  the 
weekly  benefit  level  and  pegged  it  perma- 
nently to  two-thirds  of  the  worker's  Income, 
not  to  exceed  200  percent  of  the  national 
average  weekly  wage.  In  effect,  this  means 
that  an  open-ended  annual  tax-free  increase 
exists  in  benefits— both  for  those  who  will 
have  future  claims  and  for  those  with 
claims  In  the  process  of  being  paid. 

The  increase,  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  each  October  1.  is  based  on  the 
percentage  increase  during  the  previous 
year  In  the  national  average  weekly  wage 
For  example,  the  increase  was  8.05  percent 
for  1978  and  7.5  percent  for  1979,  bringing 
the  maximum  benefits  for  disability  to  iL« 
present  level  of  $426  a  week. 

Inability  to  project  these  Increases  gives 
employers  and  Insurers  huge  risk  assess- 
ment problems,  and  are  a  major  factor  in 
employers'  escalating  premium  costs. 

IHSURABILITV 

Insurance  companies  and  their  reinsurers 
are  retreating  from  the  Longshore  market 
because  of  its  unpredictable  nature.  Since 
they  have  no  clear  Idea  of  who  is  covered 
under  the  Act.  or  how  Inflation  will  affect 
future  benefits.  Insurance  companies  cannot 
project  their  risk  exposure  and  claims 
losses.  A  one  percentage  point  miscalcula- 
tion of  Inflation  rates  for  the  year  ahead 
can  literally  make  millions  of  dollars  differ- 
ence In  claims  costs. 

As  Longshore  Insurance  has  become  less 
available,  many  employers  have  had  to  turn 
to  self-insurance,  provided  they  are  large 
enough  to  afford  the  bonding,  or.  as  an- 
other alternative,  to  take  up  more  costly 
and  less  effective  assigned  risk  coverage. 
However,  getting  reinsurance  then  becomes 
a  factor  reinsurers  are  reluctant  to  accept 
unlimited  escalation  when  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  adequate  rates. 

Ultimate  losses  cannot  be  predicted  when 
future  claims  payments  are  linked  to  Infla- 
tionary factors  which  make  it  impossible  to 
collect  or  set  aside  reserves  adequate  to  pro- 
tect both  insurers  and  their  reinsurers. 

COST 

Since  benefits  are  high  and  continually  In- 
creasing, opportunities  to  qualify  for  them 
are  many,  causing  irwurancc  premiums  to 
soar.  In  New  York,  the  employer's  rate  for 
general  stevedoring  coverage  runs  $363  per 
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employee  per  week,  or  $18,872  a  year.  For 
joany  employers  under  the  Longshore  Act, 
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Act,  a  situation  which  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  tragic  indictments  of  the  program. 


May  U,  1980 


I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  honor.  We  have  been  very  fortu- 


May  U,  1980 


massacre.  It  also  expressed  the  deep 
protest  of  the  Congress  to  the  capitu- 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
GUATEMALA 
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informed  us  that  there  was  no  guerrilla 
attack  and  that  the  aoldlen  killed  one  an- 
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employee  per  week,  or  $18,872  a  year.  For 
jiany  employers  under  the  Longshore  Act, 
workers  compensation  is  the  second  greatest 
cost  after  direct  payroll. 

It  now  appears  that  the  volume  of  trade 
and  number  of  jobs  at  American  ports  is  af- 
fected by  the  Longshore  Act.  During  1974- 
1976,  more  than  >1  billion  in  cargo  was  ex- 
ported by  land  and  loaded  for  shipment 
overseas  at  Canadian  ports  where  longshore 
rates  are  much  lower. 

UNRXUTED  DEATH  BENETITS 

At  the  present  time,  the  Longshore  Act  is 
the  only  workers  compensation  law  paying 
death  benefits  to  survivors  of  permanently 
disabled  employees  when  the  death  was  not 
employment  or  employment-injury  related, 
such  as  murder  or  suicide.  A  costly  form  of 
life  insurance,  this  provision  was  not  consid 
ered  when  the  Act  was  originally  created. 
and  further  complicates  risk  predictability. 

COMPENSATION  RATES  PER  JlOO  Of  PAYROLL  FOR  HIGH 
RISK  OCCUPATIONS 
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MAXtMTTM  DEATH  BENU'lTS 

Through  a  quirk  in  the  law  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court,  death  benefits  to  surviving 
spouses  are  granted  tax-free  at  half  the 
actual  gross  income  the  deceased  worker 
was  earning,  subject  to  no  maximum.  Addi- 
tional benefits  are  paid  to  surviving  chil- 
dren, and  all  death  benefits  are  escalated 
annually. 

This  interpretation  literally  puts  a  premi- 
um on  death.  The  surviving  spouses  of 
highly-paid  workers  can  collect  benefits  at  a 
higher  rate  that  the  workers  would  have  re- 
ceived in  disability  compensation  had  they 
lived— benefits  which  could  add  up  to  mil- 
lions of  tax-free  dollars  over  the  sp>ouses' 
lifetimes. 

CNSCHZDULn)  IHJURY  AWARDS 

Unscheduled  injuries— primarily  back  and 
head  injuries  and  occupational  disease- 
allow  employees  to  receive  permanent  par- 
tial disability  payments,  imqualified.  for  a 
lifetime.  With  them,  a  worker  can  resume 
work  at  full  pay,  with  permanent  partial 
benefits  serving  as  supplemental  income. 

ADBCIHISTRATIOJ* 

Approximately  two  years  is  required  to 
review  a  case— first  by  a  deputy  commission- 
er of  the  Labor  Depairtment,  then  by  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge,  finally  by  the  De- 
partment's benefits  review  board.  If  the  cast 
is  appealed  further,  it  takes  a  minimum  of 
18  months  for  a  decision  from  the  appropri- 
ate federal  appeals  court.  Prior  to  1972.  de- 
cisions of  the  deputy  commissioner  could  be 
appealed  directly  to  a  U.S.  district  court. 

MKDICAL  ntKATMXHT 

The  medical  service  provision  In  the  1972 
amendments  allows  any  physician  to  treat 
and  evaluate  Longshore  injuries  instead  of 
only  those  doctors  experienced  in  Industrial 
medicine.  As  a  result,  many  employees  re- 
ceive Incompetent  medical  care.  Further,  op- 
portunities for  rehabilitating  disabled  per- 
sons have  also  been  overlooked.  Practical 
rehab  programs  which  match  the  hopes  and 
remaining  abilities  of  the  disabled  to  jobs 
where  they  can  be  productive  have  not  been 
developed  or  encouraged  by  the  Longshore 
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Act.  a  situation  which  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  tragic  Indictments  of  the  program. 

THE  SPECIAL  rWD 

The  Special  Fund  limits  the  liability  an 
employer  has  under  workers  comi^nsation 
for  an  employee  who  at  the  time  of  hiring 
had  a  disability.  This  provision  encourages 
employment  of  the  handicapped.  If  a  work 
accident  occurs  and  the  employer  can  show 
that  a  previous  disability  existed,  his  liabili- 
ty for  the  accident  is  limited  to  payment  of 
the  first  1(M  weeks  of  compensation.  The 
Special  Fund  pays  the  rest  of  the  claim. 

The  Fund  is  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  claims  payments  made 
by  it  are  financed  through  annual  assess- 
ments on  insurers  and  self-insurers.  The 
cost  of  these  usually  open-ended  claims  is 
thus  spread  among  all  those  underwriting 
'he  Longshore  Act. 

Lack  of  administrative  safeguards  for  the 
Fund  creates  the  temptation  to  use  It  ir 
cases  which  may  not  be  justified.  From  1972 
through  1975.  claims  payments  by  the  Fund 
increased  from  $42,000  to  $2,200,000.  a  jump 
of  388  percent.  Claims  currently  paid  by  the 
Fund  are  increasing  at  $10  million  in  liabili- 
ty each  month.  Nor  is  the  Fund  subject  to 
reserve  practices  and  other  Insurance  proce- 
dures which  would  assure  that  claims  obli- 
gations can  be  met. 

LIGHT  AT  THE  END  OT  THE  TUNNEL? 

Originally  designed  to  provide  a  balanced 
trade-off  of  increased  benefits  in  exchange 
for  reinstating  the  exclusive  remedy  princi- 
ple, the  1972  amendments  to  the  Longshore 
Act  have  fostered  many  more  problems 
than  they  solved— excessive  costs,  uninsura- 
billty.  adniniatrative  delays,  court  confu- 
sion, and  the  need  for  additional  leual  .serv 
ices. 

This  sorry  legacy  has  had  the  adverse  ef- 
fects for  both  employers  and  employees. 
The  Alliance  of  American  Insurers  believes 
the  only  effective  cure  is  to  start  at  the  core 
of  the  problem,  the  law  Itself.  Even  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
marked that  the  Longshore  Act  is  about  as 
unclear  as  any  statute  could  conceivably  be. 

Representative  Erlenbom,  who  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  in  the  House  to  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  Longshore  Act.  gives  the  coup 
de  grace  to  such  federal  bungling:  "In  addi- 
tion to  the  damage  that  Congress  can  do  in 
passing  a  bad  law,  is  the  ability  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy to  take  a  good  law  and  completely 
distort  Its  Intentions."  What's  more,  Erlen- 
bom points  out,  "there  is  ample  evidence 
that  the  federal  government  is  not  qualified 
to  run  disability  programs.  Recent  studies 
show  that  the  group  of  federal  employees 
with  the  consistently  higher  rate  of  workers 
jompensation  are  the  same  group  who  ad- 
minister the  federal  employees  compensa- 
tion program:  the  Department  of  Labor."* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOHN 
JACKSON 


HON.  ROBERT  DUNCAN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'Wed.Tiesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Oregon.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  especially  proud  that 
today  the  pastor  of  my  church,  the 
Mount  Olivet  Baptist  Church  in  Port- 
land, is  being  honored  by  the  Oregon 
region  of  the  National  Conference  of 
ChrLstians  and  Jews  at  their  31.st  Annu 
al  Human  Awards  Banquet. 


I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  deserv- 
ing of  honor.  We  have  been  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  Rev.  John  Jackson  in 
Portland  since  the  early  sixties,  and 
he  has  made  a  truly  remarkable  con- 
tribution to  our  community. 

Reverend  Jackson  came  to  us  very 
highly  recommended.  His  academic 
credentials  are  impressive— a  bachelor 
of  arts  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  a  master  of  divinity  degree 
from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
New  York  and  a  master  of  education 
degree  again  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  has  served  as  pastor  in 
Rochester,  Pa..  Roxboro,  N.C..  and 
Greenwich,  Conn.  His  awards  and  ac- 
complishments are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

Reverend  Jackson  decided  early  in 
his  career  that  a  pastor  need  not  re- 
strict his  activities  to  the  confines  of  a 
church.  And  certainly,  Portland  has 
benefited  from  that  philosophy.  Rev- 
erend Jackson  has  served  on  the  Port- 
land Metropolitan  Steering  Commis- 
sion, the  Greater  Portland  Council  of 
Churches.  Planned  Parenthood  of 
Oregon,  Albina  Citizens  War  on  Pover- 
ty and  the  Oregon  State  Public  Wel- 
fare Board.  He  has  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Portland  branch  of 
the  NAACP. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  most  of  us 
today  are  so  intent  on  looking  out  for 
our  own  best  interests  that  we  fail  to 
notice  what  is  happening  to  those 
around  us.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  do 
have  in  this  world  a  few  such  people  as 
Rev.  John  Jackson.* 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  MASSACRE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  each 
April  24,  the  Armenian  American  com- 
munity joins  with  the  citizens  of  Ar- 
menia in  commemorating  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Armenian  Massacre  of 
1915.  It  is  a  day  to  recall  the  horrors 
of  the  first  recorded  incidence  of  geno- 
cide in  world  history— and  it  is  an  oc- 
casion in  which  the  world  community 
should  pledge  to  end  all  genocide. 

The  Armenian  massacre  resulted  in 
the  annihilation  of  three-quarters  of 
their  population.  History  reveals  that 
the  provocations  which  led  to  the  At- 
Tienian  massacre  were  simply  a  ruth- 
le~.s  Turkish  Government  bent  on 
eradicating  all  non-Turkish  elements 
in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Armenians 
were  murdered  because  of  their  Chris 
tian  beliefs,  their  intellectual,  cultural, 
and  commercial  advancements. 

In  1975.  I  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  148,  which 
designated  April  24.  1975.  as  'National 
Day  of  Rememberance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man."  It  coincided  with  the 
60th    anniversary    of    the    Armenian 
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massacre.  It  also  expressed  the  deep 
protest  of  the  Congress  to  the  capitu- 
lation of  the  United  Nations  when  it 
deleted  a  reference  to  the  Turkish 
massacre  In  their  report  on  genocide. 

As  we  witness  the  continued  occupa- 
tion of  Cyprus  by  Turkish  forces,  we 
unfortunately  see  that  the  Turkish 
Government  remains  committed  to  ag- 
gressive policies  which  run  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  democracy. 

On  April  24  of  this  year  the  Arme- 
nian National  Committee  of  Metro- 
politan New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
staged  their  annual  parade  to  com-' 
memorate  the  massacre.  It  was  a  dra- 
matic Illustration  of  the  depth  of  feel- 
ing which  this  issue  still  generates. 

I  am  aware  of  the  many  and  varied 
contributions  of  the  Armenian  Ameri- 
can community.  They  are  an  integral 
part  of  American  society.  Yet  the  his- 
tory of  Armenia  has  been  a  tumultu- 
ous one— filled  with  tragedy  and  ex- 
ploitation by  stronger  powers. 

The  horrors  of  genocide  have  black- 
ened the  pages  of  world  history  begin- 
ning with  the  Armenian  Massacre  of 
1915.  There  were  reports  of  the  use  of 
genocide  by  Soviet  troops  in  Afghani- 
stan this  year.  The  world  community 
must  imite  in  a  concerted  effort  to  end 
genocide.  Genocide  does  not  belong  in 
a  civilized  world.* 


JERUSALEM 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  May  14. 
1980.  has  been  designated  Yom  Yeru- 
shalayim  Day,  marking  the  13th  anni- 
versary of  the  reunification  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem.  After  millenia  of  divi- 
sion and  strife,  Jerusalem  Is  today  a 
living  city,  uniting  in  a  bond  of  hu- 
manity the  great  religions  and  tradi- 
tions of  Judaism,  Islam,  and  Christian- 
ity. It  would,  of  course,  be  Inaccurate 
to  say  that  tensions  no  longer  exist, 
but  under  the  leadership  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  of  Israel,  human 
rights  have  been  protected  and  reli- 
gious freedom  guaranteed  lo  all.  This 
is  a  truly  remarkable  accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Carter  has 
publicly  advocated  the  unification  of 
Jerusalem  and  open  access  to  all  holy 
shrines  in  the  city,  I  congratulate  the 
President  on  his  support  of  these  Im- 
portant goals.  The  next  step,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  for  him.  the  Congress,  and 
the  international  community  to  Join  in 
the  recognition  of  Jerusalem  as  the 
capital  of  Israel.  This  Is  a  privilege 
Israel  has  earned;  it  is  a  right  she  de- 
serves. 

The  spirit  of  Yom  Yerushalayim  Is 
embodied  in  the  hopes  of  all  civilized 
peoples  for  a  lasting  peace  in  a  trou- 
bled area,  and  the  rights  of  all  to  reli- 
gious freedom.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  honor  this  day  of  commemoration.* 
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HUMAN  RIGHTS  ABUSES  IN 
GUATEMALA 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1980 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  providing  the  remainder  of  the 
two-part  report  on  human  rights 
abuses  and  living  conditions  in  north- 
em  Guatemala.  To  refresh  the  memo- 
ries of  my  colleagues,  this  is  a  report 
provided  to  me  by  a  parish  priest  who 
has  sppnt  many  years  living  and  work- 
ing with  the  people  of  this  region.  His 
identity  is  being  withheld  for  consider- 
ations of  his  own  personal  safety.  Also 
at  the  close  of  the  report,  there  is  a 
copy  of  a  communique  issued  by  the 
Diocese  of  Quiche  Province. 

DBCEMBEKOP  19T* 

On  the  25th  of  this  month,  the  EGP  killed 
a  Cotzalean  Army  specialist  who  had  been 
on  a  spree  in  the  town  of  Cotzal. 

The  month  of  December  was  the  most 
tense  in  recent  years  for  the  town  of  NebaJ. 
Rumors  abound  that  a  guerrilla  attack  on 
the  town's  military  post  was  imminent. 

The  8th  of  the  month:  An  Army  lieuten- 
ant by  the  name  of  Prado,  in  a  drunken 
spree  and  In  cold  blood,  assassinated  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Health  at  one 
in  the  morning.  Because  It  happened  on  the 
eve  of  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, and  many  residents  were  preparing  for 
the  celebrations,  there  were  many  witnesses 
to  the  murder.  Many  personal  effects  of  the 
lieutenant  were  found  under  the  corpse. 
The  dead  man,  Daniel  Mazariegos,  native  of 
Amatitlan,  was  an  employee  of  the  NebaJ 
Health  Department,  where  he  had  been 
taken  after  kidnapping  as  he  .was  doing  his 
rounds  as  Technician  in  Rural  Health,  and 
tortured  by  the  Army  In  Ixcan. 

E>ecember  12:  Two  soldiers  In  civilian 
clothes  attempted  to  rape  two  women  In  the 
Confradia  celebrations. 
'  December  16:  One  drunken  soldier  shot  a 
Nebajian  while  at  a  party.  The  people  tried 
to  lynch  the  soldier,  but  he  escaped. 

Due  to  the  abuses  committed  by  Army  sol- 
diers at  the  Confradia  celebrations  on  the 
24th,  the  women  of  Confradia  became  In- 
censed, brutally  beat  the  soldiers  and  scald- 
ed their  heads  with  boiling  water. 

During  the  2Sth,  26th.  27th.  28th  and  2»th 
of  the  month,  there  were  a  number  of 
abuses  by  drunken  soldiers  in  the  town  of 
NebaJ.  There  were  daily  shootings  by  the 
Army. 

The  Army  Insisted  that  It  was  being  at- 
tacked by  guerrillas.  The  people  said  that 
they  had  not  seen  a  guerrilla  during  any  of 
these  days:  that  it  was  an  Army  action  to 
terrorize  the  civilian  population. 

The  bullet-ridden  corpse  of  a  young  Neba- 
jian was  found  on  December  26  In  the  Xajal 
Canyon  In  the  NebaJ  municipality. 

In  Chicaman,  the  year  came  to  a  close 
with  an  EGP  occupation  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

The  month  of  December  became  for  the 
people  of  Chajul  the  blackest  of  the  year. 
Three  people  died  in  a  shooting  on  Decem- 
ber 7,  In  the  military  depot  at  Jabonclllo. 
Army  Information  Informed  the  country's 
mass  media  that  It  had  destroyed  three 
guerrillas  who  were  part  of  a  group  that  at- 
tempted to  attack  a  military  base  In  Chajul. 
The  town  of  Chajul  denied  this  rei>ort  and 
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Informed  us  tbat  there  was  no  guerrllU 
attack  and  that  the  aoldlen  killed  one  an- 
other. 

The  truth  Is  that,  beginning  Deceml)er  7. 
the  soldiers  from  the  military  base  had  been 
making  nightly  incursions  into  the  town, 
searching  homes,  raping  women,  stealing 
money,  the  townspeople's  twlonglngs,  etc 
That  same  December  7,  the  Army  kid- 
napped more  than  a  docen  peraons,  nmnng 
them  women.  They  were  Interrogated  under 
torture  at  the  military  base  and  subsequent- 
ly released,  a  few  at  a  time.  They  forced 
residents  to  accompany  the  soldiers  and  to 
identify  the  homes  of  the  guerrillas.  Com- 
munity leaders  were  forced  to  appear  at  the 
military  t>ase  to  provide  Information. 
Frightened  by  the  terror,  many  families  fled 
toward  the  hot  lands  of  Chajul  or  toward 
the  coast. 

On  the  21st  of  the  month,  the  guerrillas 
entered  the  town  of  Chajul.  killed  two  Cha- 
juleans  and  wounded  several  others.  This 
group  had  served  as  Army  guides  during 
house  searches. 

The  24th:  Christmas  Eve  surprised  the 
Chajuleans  with  some  new  developments. 
The  Army  abandoned  Its  t>ase  at  Jabonclllo 
and  took  over  the  Savings  and  Loan  Build- 
ing downtown.  This  move  was  made  without 
the  permission  of  the  tenants  of  the  Savings 
and  Loan  Building.  That  building  Is  now  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army.  From  It  are 
launched  the  nightly  patrols  that  abuse  the 
civilian  population. 

JANX7AST  1»80 

An  example  of  what  has  already  been 
said:  Seven  soldiers  on  an  Investigative  mis- 
sion at  a  house  In  the  town  of  Chajul.  In 
broad  daylight  raped  the  owner  of  the 
house.  The  seven  soldiers  raped  her.  It  had 
been  only  twenty  days  since  Ihi-  woman  ^lad 
given  birth  to  her  last  child.  The  woman's 
name  Is  being  withheld  for  fear  of  reprisals. 
A  number  of  neighbors  who  had  been  alert- 
ed by  the  woman  .s  screams— but  kept  at  bay 
by  the  rmplsts'  machine  guns— are  witnesses 
to  this  event 

We  close  this  report  by  relating  an  event 
typical  of  the  kind  experienced  by  the 
people  In  the  north  of  Quiche.  The  first  of 
January  1980.  the  nation's  newspapers 
(Prensa  Libre.  El  Oraflco.  etc.)  under  large, 
front-page  headlines,  ran  a  communique  of 
the  Public  Relations  Office  of  the  Guatema- 
lan Army. 

According  to  this  communique,  in  the 
hamlet  of  San  Pablo  Baldio.  municipality  of 
Uspatan.  the  guerrillas  of  the  E.GP.  had 
ambushed  an  Army  patrol.  According  to  this 
account,  It  was  only  because  of  the  soldiers' 
military  training  and  spiritual  discipline 
that  they  were  able  to  repel  the  guerrillas 
who,  upon  realizing  their  Imminent  defeat, 
took  cover  behind  the  hamlet  residents. 
Casualties  of  this  military  action,  the  Army 
Informs  us,  were  one  critically  wounded  sol- 
dier, one  soldier  with  minor  wounds  to  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  half  a 
dozen  seriously  wounded  guerrillas. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  however.  Is  total- 
ly different.  The  residents  of  San  Pablo 
Baldio  say  that  on  January  10,  1980.  an 
Army  patrol  from  the  army  detail  at  Xejul, 
next  to  the  town  of  Uspantan,  arrived  at 
their  hamlet,  occupied  It,  and  began  house 
to  house  searches.  During  the  searches, 
they  physically  assaulted  several  residents, 
and  stole  money  and  property  from  many 
houses.  In  one  of  these  houses  (we  omit  the 
family  name  for  fear  of  reprisals),  the  sol- 
diers. In  front  of  the  head  of  the  household, 
found  and  stole  M  quetzales.  lAter  they  de- 
cided to  steal  a  basket  of  eggs.  The  father  of 
the  family  responded  by  reaching  for  his 
machete  in  order  to  protect  his  property. 
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Immediately,  a  soldier,  who  was  in  the  bed 
room,  shot  the  man  with  his  weapon  from 
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friend,  Mr.  Joe  Bruno,  will  be  one  of 
the  honoree.s. 
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This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to    notify    the    Office    of    the    Senate 
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Immediately,  a  soldier,  who  was  in  the  bed- 
room, shot  the  man  with  his  weapon  from 
DO  more  than  three  meters  away.  The  bullet 
struck  the  blade  of  the  machete.  In  Its  tra- 
jectory it  dipped  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand  of  the  father  and,  changing  di- 
rections, strudc  the  stomach  of  a  soldier 
who  was  searching  another  part  of  the 
house.  The  father  was  treated  at  a  hospit^ 
in  Santa  Cruz  del  Quiche,  where  It  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had.  apart  from  a  wounded 
hand,  a  large  black  and  blue  mark  on  his 
chest  where  the  machete  had  been  when 
the  bullet  struck.  In  addition,  several  lead 
fragments  had  lodged  In  his  chest.  Such  was 
the  alleged  guerrilla  ambush  in  San  Pablo  el 
Baldio.  and  such  la  the  way  that  the  events 
are  reported  by  the  mass  media,  in  such  a 
distorted  way  that  not  even  the  media's  own 
protagonists  can  recognize  them. 

ComrcnnqTrB  or  thx  Qttichk  Diocese 

Profoundly  affected  by  the  recent  tragic 
events  which  have  affected  public  opinion 
in  Guatemala  and  abroad,  the  Bishop, 
priests  and  vligious  of  the  Quiche  Diocese 
declare  the  following: 

That  there  be  national  mourning  for  the 
loss  of  human  lives,  the  offering  of  prayers 
to  God  for  those  who  have  died  and  syinpa- 
thy  to  their  families.  As  human  beings  and 
Christians,  we  c&n  do  no  less  than  to  raise 
our  voices  in  protest  at  the  intolerable  situa- 
tion that  has  led  to  the  death  of  our  broth- 
ers, fellow  citizens  and  pari.shioners 

The  lamentable  events  that  have  occurred 
at  the  Spanish  Embassy  reflect  the  present 
tension  that  exists  In  the  country,  especially 
in  Quiche.  Campesinos  who  asked  to  be 
heard  by  the  authorities  and  the  people. 
who  unsuccessfully  tried  In  many  different 
ways  to  air  their  demands  for  solution  to 
their  problems,  are  today  added  victims  to 
the  tragedy  that  our  country  suffers. 

An  extremely  violent  situation  has 
weighed  upon  the  Quiche  for  the  last  four 
years.  This  has  been  aggravated  by  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  the  northern  zone  and  by 
other  repressive  actions  against  the  peopie 
in  favor  of  small  minorities.  At  the  root  of 
the  problem  is  an  economic  system  that 
does  not  take  into  account  the  Interests  of 
the  poor,  and  that  is  supported  by  a  doc- 
trine of  national  security  that  imposes  a 
reign  of  terror  over  the  people.  The  denial 
of  civil  liberties  put  the  people  In  a  desper 
ate  situation  that  translates  into  rebellior 
and  explodes  Into  violence. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  our  faith,  we  in- 
terpret this  reality  as  a  rejection  of  Gods 
Providence  and  as  a  continuous  sinful  state. 
The  Lord  identifies  with  His  people  to  the 
degree  that  what  we  do  to  the  poor,  we  also 
do  to  Him.  This  is  how  God's  judgment  wiU 
be  realized:  Salvation,  when  the  relation.ship 
with  the  poor  is  based  on  love  ar.d  active 
struggle  by  their  side;  Condemnation,  when 
the  relationship  is  exploitation,  violence  or 
abandonment.* 


JOE  BRUNO 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  JUJ^BAM^ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  14,  1380 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row, May  16,  the  Horatio  Alger 
Awards  will  be  given  to  13  modem-day 
Horatio  Algers  at  a  ceremony  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  say  that  an  Alabamian  and  a  good 
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friend,  Mr.  Joe  Brano,  will  be  one  of 
:he  honorees. 

Joes  is  a  storybook  tale.  The  son  of 
an  Italian  immigrant  father  working 
in  the  Alabama  steel  mills  and  the 
eldest  of  eight  children,  Joe  left  home 
to  earn  his  keep  as  a  grocery  store  live- 
in  helper  at  the  age  of  12.  By  1932,  in 
the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression, 
he  started  his  ovra  grocery  store  with 
an  investment  of  $600.  But  even  then 
he  knew  that  ultimately  he  would  run 
a  chain  of  stores— and  Joe's  vision  has 
become  reality  with  ,51  major  food- 
stores  and  56  drugstores  making  up  a 
company  with  assets  of  $60  million 
and  annual  net  sales  of  $500  million.  A 
truer  example  of  Horatio  Alger  success 
does  not  exist. 

Joe's  first  little  store  grossed  $75  its 
first  week  of  operation  but.  after  being 
joined  by  his  four  brothers,  Joe  Bruno 
persevered.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
buy  full-page  grocery  ads  in  the  Ala- 
oama  newspapers,  and  soon  found 
himself  head  to  head  with  grocery 
giants  like  A.  &  P.  In  1971,  Bruno's 
went  public  with  its  first  stock  issue, 
opened  the  doors  to  Big  B  disco'unt 
drugs,  and  soon  thereafter  launched 
Food  World,  a  new  venture  into  dis- 
count food  sales.  The  real  Icing  on 
Joe's  cake  of  dreams  is  the  knowledge 
that  A.  &  P.  is  selling  its  Alabama  op- 
erations, while  Bruno's  is  still  growing 
strong. 

When  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale 
oresents  this  award  to  Joe  Bruno  to- 
morrow, he  will  be  .seeing  the  real  life 
version  of  his  book  "The  Power  of 
Positive  Thinking."  In  Joe's  own 
words,  "If  a  person  is  willing  to  work 
for  something,  willing  to  persevere 
long  enough,  then  he  can  make  It 
•  •  '.  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  a 
stopping  to  anybody's  dream.  The 
more  you  dream,  the  more  you  want, 
the  longer  you  live  for  it.  If  you  stop 
dreaming,  what  is  there  left?" 

The  father  of  2  and  the  grandfather 
of  10.  Joe's  dreams  have  been 
showered  on  his  family  and  his  com- 
munity. Through  active  participation 
in  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Southern  Benedictine  Col- 
lejje  and  others  he  has  spread  this  pos- 
itive attitude  throughout  the  organiza- 
tions and  people  he  has  touched. 

Joe  Bruno  will  step  into  the  Horatio 
Alger  Award  limel-sht  with  such  lumi- 
naries as  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  and 
Clare  Boothe  Luce.  And  he  will  be  the 
first  Alabamian  ever  to  do  so.  We  are 
mighty  proud  to  call  Joe  Bruno  one 
of  our  own.« 


May  U,  19S0 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
bj.stem  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
.  omm'.ttees.  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 


This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Djily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Ccrr.mittee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
P'urpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
•.j'ed,  and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
;n  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
rompuierization  of  this  Information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten 
sioas  of  Re.marlis  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
in.g  will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  13,  1980,  may  be  found  In  the 
Dai!y  Digest  of  today's  Record 

Meetings  Scheditled 

MAY  16 

nooam. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sut>commit 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  and  Independent 
Agencies. 

1318  Dirksen  Buildinij 

Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
Oudget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  programs  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1533  and  1940. 
bills  to  provide  an  exemption  for  quali- 
fied   small    business    venture    capital 
companies. 

5302  Dirksen  Buildine 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  8.  Arthur  Spiegel,  to  be  a  U.S. 'Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District 
of  Ohio. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  19 

9  00  a  m 
Judiciary 

Ttiprovements  in  Judicial  Machinery  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearing.s  on  H.R  5563.  to  allow 
certain  proceedings  In  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  be  conducted  in  either  English  or 
Spanish. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
9  30  a  m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Fred    D.    Gray,    to    be    U.S.    District 
Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of  Ala 
bama;     E.     B.     Haltom,    Jr.,     U.     W 
Clemon.  and  Robert  B.  Propst.  each  to 
be  a  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  North 
rrn  District  of  Alabama. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  20 

9  30  a  !n 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
•Science,  Technology  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  industrial  applica- 
tions of  recombinant  DNA  techniques 
224  Russell  Building 
Environmpnt  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  S    1631.  proposed 
Fish  Restoration  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

10  00  a  m 
Appro;jriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit 
tee 
To  hoid  ht-arings  on  proposed  budget  es 
tiii\ates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Office 
of  the  Solicitor.  Department  of  the  In 
terior 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementation  of  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion Loan  Guarantee  Act. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board's  decision  to  grant 
increased  fare  flexibility  to  U.S.  air- 
lines 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2665.  proposed 
National    Coal    Production.    Distribu- 
tion, and  Utilization  Act. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10.30  am 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business  and  nominations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2  00  p.m 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board  to  hold  a  meeting  on  pending 
business  items. 

EF-100.  Capitol 

MAY  21 

9  00  am 

Veterans'  Affairs 

To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov 
emments  efforts  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  expected  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 

10  00  a  m 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2523.  to  clarify 
certain  antiquated  inspection  and 
manning  laws  which  affect  smaller 
commercial  vesBels,  and  H.R.  1198,  to 
establish  appropriate  identifiable  lines 
dividing  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  from  the  high  seas. 

235  Russell  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

L-ibor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hea'-ings  on  S    1610.  proposed 
Blood  Assurance  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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MAY  22 

9.00  am 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad 
ministration  of  mental  health  pro 
grams  to  serve  the  elderly  and  to 
review  proposals  to  overcome  service 
barriers  to  older  Americaris  (the  sub- 
stance of  S.  1177). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  am 
Environment  a.nd  Public  Works 
Environmental    Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  joint  markup  of  S.  1480.  pro 
posed   Enviroi. mental  Emergency  Re 
sponsc  Act 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business   meeting,   to   markup   S.   2114. 
2375,  and  2378.  bills  to  provide  support 
for    the    training    of    professionals    in 
health  service  needs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S  2513  to  promote 
economic  self-sufficiericy  among 
Indian  Tribes  by  providing  tax  incen 
tives  to  Industries  uho  hire  Indians 
and  locate  on  or  near  their  reserva 
tions. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  23 

10  00  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  SulKoni 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1519.  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  redress  the 
capital    repayment    problems    of    the 
Southwestern    Power    Administration 
without  undue  burden  to  the  current 
ratepayers 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  28 

10:00  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  at  id 
rain  in  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
an  increased  u.se  of  coal 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 

9:30  am 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish    a   cost-of  living    increase 
for    service-connected    disability   com- 
pensation 

412  Russell  Building 

10:00  am 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  possible  effects  of  excessive 
commodities  speculation  on  the  Na 
tion's  banking  system  and  credit  mar- 
kets, focusing  on  futures  trading  In  fi- 
nancial instruments  or  their  equiv 
alenls. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Small  Busine.ss 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementation  of  Federal  programs  for 
women  in  business. 

457  Russell  Building 
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MAY  30 


9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Sut)committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis 
cpllaneous    tax    legislation.    S     2484. 
2486.  2500.  2503.  2548.  and  H  R  5043. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
!0:00  am 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  relating   to  possible   effects  of 
exceiiive  commodities  speculation  on 
the    Nation's     banking     sy.slem     and 
credit    markets,    focusing    on    fiilur»s 
trading    in    financial    instruments    or 
their  equivalents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  2 

10  00  a.m. 
Kncrgy  and  Natural  Resources 
Knergy  Regulation  Subcomriiillee 
To   hold    hearings   to   examine   certain 
energy  policy  issues  dealing  with  epi- 
sodic, severe  shortages  in  transporta- 
tion fuel. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oveisight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  recognition 
procedures,  relating  to  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  nonrecognized  Indian 
triljes. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  3 

10:00  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Re.sourccs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
progress   of   the   negotiations   on   the 
future    political    status   of    the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

S-407.  Capitol 

JUNE  4 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Judgment   Fund 
Distribution  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  loan  assi.'-tance  pro- 
grams as  they  apply  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (Public  Law  93  237). 

424  Russell  Building 


JUNE  5 

10:00  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Departnent    of 
Energy's    Building    Energy    Perform- 
ance Standards  (BEPS)  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  10 

9:30  am. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resourcis'  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Scientific  Research  on 
S  1865,  proposed  Radiation  Exposure 
Compen-satioii  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom 

mittee 
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To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2490,  prop>o.sed 
Infant  Formula  Act. 

42.'?9  nirkcen  'RiiilHinn 
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JUNE  24 


2:00  p.m 

At 
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Labor  and  Human  Rr-sourcrs 
Health  and  Scientific  Restart  h  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  i*ith  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  1865,  pro- 
posed Radiation  Exposure  Compensa 
tion  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Tribally    Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  1 1 
9:30  a.m.  I 

•Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Sutx^om- 
mittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2490,  propcsed 
Infant  Formula  Act. 

4232  Dirk.sen  Building 


JUNE  17 

2.00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es 
timates  for  fi.scal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  thf 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Trans 
portation  Authority. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  19 

9  30  a.m 

Veterans"  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2020  and  2596, 
bills  to  provide  educational  assistance 
programs  for  those  individuals  who 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple 
mentation  of  current  educational  in 
centive  programs  to  promote  an  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

412  Russel]  Building 


May  U,  1980 


JUNE  24 
2:00  p.m 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  1 
10:00  a  m 
Veterans  Aflairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Im 
plementation   of  small   business   loan 
programs   for  veterans   recommended 
by  the  White   House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

412  Russell  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3,  19S0) 


TTie  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  David  L.  Boren,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 


PRA'TZR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  follow- 
ing prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  known  of  old,  be 
known  to  us  in  our  daily  prayer  and 
through  our  working  hours.  Lift  our 
jaded  spirits  into  the  clear  light  of  Thy 
presence  that  we  may  perceive  the  truth. 
And,  seeing  the  truth,  help  us  to  speak 
to  one  another  in  love.  Bless  Thy  serv- 
ants here  with  clarity  of  thought,  pre- 
cision of  expression,  and  hearts  aflame 
with  divine  love.  Make  us  and  all  peo- 
ple of  this  Nation  obedient  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  laws  which  make  a  nation 
great  and  advance  ITiy  kingdom  on 
Earth. 

Hear  our  prayer,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  of  Life.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OF   ACTING  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Macnuson). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tempore, 
Washington.  D.C.,  May  15.  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section 
3,  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
I  hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  David  L. 
BoREN,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Warren  O.  Magntjson, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BOREN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION   OF   THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
JoiuTial  of  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  SOVIET  OCCUPATION  OP 
AFGHANISTAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Dally  reports 
remind  us  of  the  continuing  resistance 


of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  to  interven- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  no  stranger  to  be- 
ing an  occupying  power,  having  overrun 
and  occupied  half  of  Europe  since  World 
War  II.  Soviet  military  occupation  in 
Eastern  Europe  has  encountered  only  oc- 
casional, limited  armed  resistance — for 
example,  in  Hungary  in  1956,  and  in 
Czechoslovakia  in  1968.  But  in  Afghan- 
istan, armed  resistance  promises  to  be 
sustained  and  widespread. 

In  seeking  to  occupy  Afghanistan,  the 
Soviets  find  themselves  pitted  against 
ordinary  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dien.  According  to  reports,  school-age 
yoimgsters  have  emerged  as  one  of  the 
most  active  groups  resisting  the  Soviet 
intervention  in  Afghanistan.  Young  peo- 
ple have  dared  to  take  to  the  streets  to 
demonstrate  their  opposition  to  the  So- 
viet presence. 

The  Soviet  Army  and  the  troops  of  the 
Soviet-backed  Afghan  regime  have  re- 
sponded savagely.  In  a  recent  incident 
in  Kabul,  an  unarmed  crowd  of  about 
5,000  students  was  fired  on.  Several  were 
killed  and  others  were  wounded.  This 
demonstration  was  led  by  high  school 
girls.  Shooting  at  unarmed  schoolgirls  is 
not  a  show  of  force;  it  is  an  outrage  and 
a  disgrace. 

Military  occupation  almost  inevitably 
leads  to  these  kinds  of  confrontations. 
What  the  Soviets  are  compelled  to  do  to 
meet  the  growing  resistance  in  Afghan- 
istan is  a  demonstration  of  the  failure 
of  Soviet  policy  in  that  nation. 

The  United  States  and  other  nations 
should  seek  to  make  it  clear  that  it  is  a 
mistake  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  persist 
in  its  attempt  to  occupy  Afghanistan. 
The  United  States  and  other  nations 
should  seek  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
forces  from  Afghanistan  under  condi- 
tions that  will  restore  that  nation's  non- 
alined  status.  For  example,  various  pro- 
posals to  neutralize  Afghanistan  should 
be  seriously  considered.  The  shameful 
military  occupation  must  be  ended  and 
peace  restored  to  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


CAMBODIA'S  COMMEMORATI"VE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  on  April  17,  Khieu  Samphan, 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Khmer  Rouge's 
Democratic  Kampuchea,  released  a 
statement  calling  for  the  celebration  of 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  Kampuchea.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  that 
statement: 

We  are  therefore  celebrating  the  national 
day  of  Democratic  Kampuchea  In  a  situation 
In  which  our  nation,  our  people,  our  army 
and  our  guerrilla  fighters  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Vietnamese  aggressors,  expan- 
sionists, swallowers  of  territory  and  racial  ex- 


terminators, are  winning  major  rlctorles  and 
In  which  changes  are  taking  place  which  are 
Increasingly  favorable  to  us 

The  statement  is  a  grim  joke.  Sam- 
phan would  portray  the  Khmer  Rouge  as 
a  patriotic  group  representing  the  Cam- 
bodian people  in  a  struggle  against  a 
foreign  invader.  They  look  for  sympathy 
as  struggling  revolutionaries. 

These  people  who  look  for  world  syTn- 
pathy  and  respectability  are  the  very 
ones  who  liquidated  3  miUion  of  their 
own  people.  Sickness,  starvation,  and 
mass  murder — all  are  results  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge's  ruthless  policies.  All 
these  are  a  legacy  to  this  "peoples" 
government. 

Samphan  would  have  us  forget  all 
this.  He  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Khmer  Rouge  has  the  support  of  all  the 
Cambodian  people. 

But  Samphan  is  not  content  with  this 
distortion.  He  tries  to  rationalize  the 
past  and  further  twist  history  by  speak- 
ing of  "unifying  increasingly  large  num- 
bers of  national  and  popular  forces  and 
waging  a  war  on  all  fronts  against  the 
Vietnamese  aggressors  and  their  expan- 
sionists and  genocidal  policies." 

Such  sleight-of-hand  would  credit  a 
magic'an.  Now  the  Vietnamese  and  not 
the  Khmer  Rouge  are  responsible  for  the 
mass  murders,  the  starvation,  and  the 
sufTering. 

But  this  rhetoric  of  resistance  against 
the  Vietnamese  must  not  confuse  the 
issue  in  Cambodia. 

Atjril  17  should  not  be  a  celebration. 
Celebrating  this  anniversary  would  be 
akin  to  celebrating  Hitler's  genocide  of 
the  Jews  in  Germany  during  World  War 
II. 

Rather,  April  17  should  be  a  day  of 
commemoration.  A  commemorative  to 
the  3  million  people  who  died  in  Cam- 
bodia under  the  Khmer  Rouge.  A  re- 
minder of  the  depths  to  which  the 
human  soul  can  sink. 

We  can  contribute  constructively  to 
that  commemorative.  No  more  fitting 
memorial  to  the  victims  of  these  atro- 
cious acts  exists  than  a  pledge  to  work  to 
prevent  further  occurrences  of  this  hei- 
nous crime.  The  Senate  can  act  to  moral- 
ly censure  these  acts  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 

Nothing  stands  in  our  way.  The  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  re- 
ported this  convention  favorably  four 
times.  The  American  Bar  Association  ht-s 
reversed  its  previous  opposition  to  this 
treaty  and  has  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
endorse  it.  Every  President  since  Harry 
Trimian  has  called  for  Senate  consent 
to  ratification 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Under    the    previous    order,    the 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, is  recognized. 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  CALE  BOGGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  is  a 
day  of  celebration  for  a  former  member 
of  this  body  and  a  great  friend  of  those 
of  us  who  are  veterans  of  the  Senate. 

J.  Caleb  Boggs,  who  served  with  great 
distinction  for  two  terms  as  a  Senator 
from  Delaware,  observes  today  his  71st 
birthday. 

In  .special  ceremonies  tomorrow,  the 
people  of  Delaware  will  pay  well-de- 
served tribute  to  Cale  Boggs,  who  repre- 
sented them  with  surpassing  skills  not 
only  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  but  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  a  two-term  Governor  of  his  State. 

The  Federal  building  in  Wilmmgton 
will  be  dedicated  tomorrow  as  the 
J.  Caleb  Boggs  Federal  Building. 

It  was  my  personal  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Senator  Boggs  on  the  Committee 
Ml  Public  Works  during  my  first  term 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  came  to  know  him 
especially  well  through  our  mutual  serv- 
ice on  the  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Sub- 
committee. 

Cale  Boggs  was  the  first  ranking  Re- 
publican of  that  subcommittee,  created 
in  1963.  and  I  was  honored  in  later  years 
to  succeed  him  m  that  post. 

Rarely  has  any  Senator  earned  the 
universal  affection  and  respect  of  the 
entire  Senate  membership  as  Cale  Boggs 
did.  Our  former  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana. Lee  Metcalf.  said  durmg  Senator 
Boggs'  reelection  campaign  in  1966  that 
if  the  Senate  itself  could  vote,  Cale 
Boggs  would  win,  99  to  0.  And  if  Cale 
voted  for  himself,  it  would  be  unanimous. 

Similarly,  the  late  Robert  F.  Ken- 
nedy, then  a  Senator  from  New  York, 
was  called  upon  in  that  1966  campaign 
to  speak  for  Cale  Boggs'  opponent.  Sen- 
ator Kennedy,  at  the  height  of  his  politi- 
cal appeal,  asked  his  friend  Cale  Boggs 
what  he  should  do.  Cale,  in  his  cus- 
tomary way,  said,  "Bob.  you  have  to  take 
care  of  your  friends  and  your  party." 
But  Robert  Kennedy,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  Democrat  in  America  in  that 
Iieriod.  declined  to  campaign  against  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  stories  of  a 
special  man,  and  I  know  my  collesigues 
join  me  in  wishing  J.  Caleb  Boggs  well 
on  his  birthday  today  and  on  his  day  of 
tribute  tomorrow. 


WILLIAM  REGAS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  May  20, 
William  Regas.  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  will 
be  inaugurated  as  the  new  president  of 
the  National  Restaurant  Association. 

As  the  faithful  patrons  of  Regas  Res- 
taurant m  Knoxville  well  know.  Bill 
Regas  has  been  offering  gracious  hos- 
pitality and  outstanding  cuisine  for 
almost  30  years  as  owner  and  manager 
of  one  of  the  finest  restaurants  in  the 
Southeast. 

He  is  also  a  partner  in  Regas  Real  Es- 
tate Co.,  and  in  Ross  Quality  Foods,  and 


serves  as  a  director  of  several  Tennessee 
organizations.  Bill  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Knoxville  Restaurant  Association. 

He  has  given  freely  of  his  time  and 
talents  to  numerous  civic  and  chari- 
table enterprises,  and  it  is  good  to  see  a 
man  like  Bill  Regas  rewarded  for  his 
efforts. 

An  article  in  the  Knoxville  News -Sen- 
tinel recently  detailed  Bill  Regas'  re- 
markable career,  leading  to  this  most  re- 
cent honor,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  together  with 
the  Senate's  congratulations. 

The  article  follows: 
Bill  Regas  Offers  Challenges  as  He  Heads 
National  Restaukant  Group 
(By  Bob  Barrett) 

On  May  20.  Ella  Fitzgerald.  First  Lady  of 
Song,  win  serenade  a  leading  Knoxville  busi- 
nessman and  civic  leader  as  the  new  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Restaurant  Association. 

The  man  Is  William  Prank  (BUI)  Regas, 
and  It  win  be  his  night  at  the  association's 
annual  convention,  full  of  gourmet  dining, 
dancing  and  entertainment. 

The  association  may  not  realize  it  yet.  but 
their  new  president  is  a  hard-working.  God- 
fearing unashamedly  patriotic  subscriber  to 
the  American  dream  And  he  fully  Intends  to 
challenge  the  entire  membership  of  10.000 
Arms,  representing  almost  150,000  eating 
places,  to  work  In  the  coming  year  to  work 
toward  making   the  dream  stronger. 

For  Regas,  the  dream  of  heading  the  larg- 
est association  of  its  kind  began  61  years  ago 
when  his  father.  Frank  Regas.  and  uncle. 
George  Regas,  came  to  this  country  and 
opened  their  own  restaurant. 

The  man  who  is  about  to  head  the  nation's 
restauranteurs  began  working  In  the  restau- 
rant when  he  was  14.  He  took  over  as  man- 
ager In  1952,  after  the  death  of  his  father 

Characteristically,  the  51-year-old  man  is 
quick  to  play  down  his  own  contributions  to 
the  restaurant's  success.  Instead,  he  points 
to  other  members  of  his  family  and  partners 
as  the  ones  who  make  Its  success  possible. 

"If  it  weren't  for  my  cousins.  Gus  Regas 
and  Frank  Regas.  and  Mrs.  Frankle  Gunnels 
(his  sister),  it  would  not  be  possible  for  me 
to  serve  as  president  of  NRA."  he  said. 

"I  also  want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  fine 
staff  of  employees,  who  give  special  concen- 
trated effort  to  do  an  outstanding  job  when 
I  have  to  be  out  of  the  city  on  occasions." 
Regas  said. 

Just  last  Sunday.  Regas  gave  the  food 
service  Industry  three  challenges  in  a  speech 
to  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Restaurant 
Association  In  Pittsburgh. 

He  first  challenged  them  to  work  harder 
within  their  local,  state  and  national  asso- 
ciations to  solve  not  only  the  restaurant 
Industry's  problems,  but  those  of  the 
nation's  economic  health. 

He  noted  that  the  association  now  has  Its 
offices  in  Washington,  DC,  "voicing  opinions 
on  the  issues  we  feel  are  best  for  free  enter- 
prise— a  system  that  has  made  our  economy 
the  strongest  In  the  world." 

His  second  challenge  was  to  Improve  their 
own  food  service  operation  "and  make  sure 
we  are  doing  the  very  best  for  our  customers 
that  we  can  possibly  do." 

Thirdly,  he  said,  "I  challenge  you  to  be  a 
better  American." 

He  vowed  that  while  president,  the  restau- 
rant association  board  meetings  will  open 
with  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to  the  Flag. 

That  Is  merely  symbolic  of  the  work  be  has 
planned  for  the  restaurant  association. 


"Wo  are  going  to  keep  trying,  and  trying 
until  our  Government  balances  the  budget, 
becomes  more  productive,  establishes  sound 
economic  policies  that  will  preserve  the  sav- 
ings of  the  past  and  encourage  Investment 
in  the  future. 

"We  also  will  keep  trying  to  build  strong 
foreign  policies  that  will  once  again  make 
America  the  strength  of  the  world! 

"As  president  of  the  NRA.  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Industry  promotion  committee  to 
launch  a  campaign  which  we  can  take  to  the 
people : 

"Let's  Go.  America!" 

Regas  pointed  out  that  the  members  of  the 
association  reach  500  million  people  each 
week,  serving  meals  and  snacks. 

"Our  Industry  has  the  opportunity  to  rally 
the  general  public  ...  to  create  the  neces- 
sary wave  of  pressure  on  Washington  and 
bring  about  an  immediate  change."  he  said. 

"We  are  hopeful  that  this  will  result  In 
a  strong  resolution  to  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  to  shrink  Government,  to 
balance  the  budget  and  to  redirect  the 
thinking  and  focus  of  the  administrative 
bureaucracy.  "  Regas  said. 

He  recalled  seeing  a  bumper  sticker 
recently  that  read:  "America:  She  ain't  per- 
fect, but  we  ain't  done  yet!" 

"I  think  It  Is  my  favorite  bumper  sticker," 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  being  board  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Regas  Brothers  Inc  . 
Regas  also  Is  a  partner  In  Regas  Real  Estate 
Co.  and  in  Boss  Quality  Foods  Inc..  a  com- 
pany operating  three  East  Tennessee  Wendy's 
Old  Fashioned  Hamburger  Stores. 

He  is  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  United 
American  Bank.  Knox  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Association  and  the  Knox  County  In- 
dustrial Development  Board. 

He  is  a  member  and  past  chairman  of  the 
Knoxville  Parking  Authority,  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  local  Jaycees  and  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, past  president  of  the  Knoxville  Tour- 
ist Bureau  and  former  member  of  the  Law- 
son  McGhee  Library  board  of  trustees. 

He  is  a  member  of  First  Baptist  Church,  a 
Mason  and  a  Shriner. 

Regas  is  a  UT  business  administration 
graduate  and  an  Army  veteran. 

He  was  the  1955  Knoxville  Jaycees'  Young 
Man  of  the  "year  and  served  the  next  two 
years  as  president  of  the  Tennessee  Restau- 
rant Association. 

He  also  is  a  past  president  of  the  Knoxville 
Restaurant  Association  and  was  namied  the 
local  and  state  associations'  Restaurant  Man 
of  the  Year  in  1961. 

He  was  married  to  Elizabeth  Frost  Regas 
for  25  years  until  her  death  on  Feb  20,  1978. 
They  had  three  children:  Carol  Regas  Acker. 
married  to  Dr  John  H.  Acker,  a  Memphis 
physician;  Sharon  Regas  Scott,  married  to 
Stuart  Scott,  a  marketing  specialist  for  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Systems  with  General  Electric 
Co.,  Charlottesville.  Va.,  and  William  Grady 
Regas.  a  third  year  business  major  at  Florida 
State  University.  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Last  June  15,  he  married  Anne  M.  DeAnls 
She  has  a  son,  Dennis  B.  Ragsdale,  a  Duke 
University  graduate,  who  now  Is  a  third  year 
UT  law^  student. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  need 

foi  my  time.  I  v.'ould  be  glad  to  yield  it 
to  the  majority  leader  or  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing  order. 
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SOFT  DRINK  INTERBRAND  COMPE- 
TITION ACT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  pending  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  598)  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  and  li- 
censes to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell 
trade-marked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful 

under  the  antitrust  laws. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
for  2  days  now  we  have  been  debating 
the  superb  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran) 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Bayh».  They  are  good  amendments. 
They  have  been  called  up  in  the  first  de- 
gree and  second  degree  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate and  make  possible  a  filibuster 
against  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  a  re- 
verse of  the  usual  procedure.  Cloture  is 
about  to  be  invoked  but  will  be  invoked 
only  for  one  reason,  and  that  is  to  cut 
off  the  rights  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
to  call  up  a  nongermane  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  this  procedure,  this 
tactic,  this  operation  is  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. But  in  being  successful  I  want 
to  point  out  that  today's  loss  for  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  be  also  today's 
loss  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

There  are  Senators  who  are  involved 
in  this  tactic  who  have  been  known  as 
champions  of  the  right  to  filibuster,  one 
of  whom  I  think  holds  either  the  all- 
time  record  for  remaining  on  the  floor 
or,  if  not  the  all-time  record,  he  comes 
close  to  it.  Cloture  has  been  used  over 
a  period  of  years,  I  guess  since  the  Sen- 
ate's inception,  to  cut  off  debate  when 
some  Senator  or  some  group  of  Senators 
was  attempting  to  keep  a  matter  from 
being  brought  to  a  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  desire 
to  do  that.  The  Senator  from  Ohio,  in 
his  first  speech  on  this  issue  2  days  ago, 
said:  "Let's  accept  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment and  the  Bayh  amendment.  They 
are  good  amendments." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  repeated  that 
suggestion  yesterday.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  now  repeats  the  same  suggestion. 
Since  the  amendments  have  been  de- 
bated for  2  days,  since  they  are  so  meri- 
torious, since  the  authors  have  been  so 
persuasive  in  their  arguments,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  again  suggests  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill  that  the  Cochran 
amendment  and  the  Bayh  amendment 
be  accepted,  either  without  debate  by 
voice  vote  or  by  rollcall.  And  I  make  that 


request  again  of  my  good  friend  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  BA"^H.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Without  my  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  he 
is  ready  to  accept  the  Cochran  amend- 
ment and  the  Bayh  amendment,  and 
accept  both  of  them  either  by  acceptance 
by  the  managers  of  the  bill  or  by  roll- 
call  vote  so  that  we  might  get  on  to  other 
amendments  prior  to  the  cloture  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  a  question  of 
my  colleague  in  response  to  his  question 
so  that  I  do  not  unnecessarily  take  part 
of  his  time  this  morning  in  expressing 
the  position  of  those  of  us  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  issue? 

Would  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  want 
me  now  to  explain  why  I  am  unwilling 
to  accept  his  gracious  offer  or  would  he 
prefer  just  a  one-word  answer,  "no," 
right  now? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  A  one-word  an- 
swer will  suffice. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  With  all  due  respect,  no.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  very 
gracious,  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  explain 
to  the  Senate  and  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation  that  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  really  not 
a  substantive  difference,  but  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  parliamentary  tactic  that 
is  being  used  by  both  sides,  which  will 
have  dramatic  consequences  on  the  sub- 
stance. Although  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
in  his  usually  persuasive  and  articulate 
manner  has  described  the  issue  as  he 
sees  it,  I  think  an  equally  reasonable  if 
not  as  well  articulated  argument  can 
be  made  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue. 
So  in  all  respect  to  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
I  have  to  say  no. 

Mr.  MErraENBAUM.  Let  me  say  for 
the  record  I  believe  I  asked  the  Senator 
whether  he  would  accept  the  amend- 
ments or  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
amendments  prior  to  the  vote  on  cloture. 
He  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ments would  not  be  accepted  by  the  man- 
agers, nor  would  there  be  a  vote  prior 
to  the  cloture  vote.  I  would  like  to  elab- 
orate on  that  point. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  is 
pending  an  amendment  in  thi?  first  de- 
gree and  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  be  per- 
mitted to  call  up  an  amendment  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Objection. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  surprised.  Of  course,  I  anticipated 
that  reaction.  But  I  wanted  to  make  it 
clear  to  my  fellow  Senators  that  really 
what  has  transpired  here  is  not  an  abuse 
of  the  rules,  but  a  use  of  the  rules  to  de- 
prive a  Member  of  this  body  of  his  legiti- 
mate right  to  amend  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  wonder  whether  those  who  will  vote 
for  cloture  today  and  who  have  been 


parties  to  this  particular  procedure  would 
act  the  same  way  if  labor  law  reform 
legislation  was  on  the  floor  I  now  ad- 
dress myself  to  my  friends  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle.  Or  if  there  were 
some  consumer  protection  legislation  on 
the  floor. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
there  is  an  effort  to  bring  up  a  consumer 
protection  amendment,  and  I  am  being 
denied  the  right  to  do  that  in  order  to 
pass  this  lobbyist  supported,  well-or- 
ganized effort  by  a  group  of  business 
persons  who  do  not  want  to  comply  with 
the  antitrust  laws,  who  think  that  they 
have  some  God  given  right,  and  if  it  is 
not  God  given  that  it  will  be  a  congres- 
sionally  given  right,  to  be  exempt  from 
those  laws. 

It  is  sad.  'Why  should  bottlers  he  ex- 
empt from  antitrust  laws  and  everybody 
else  be  expected  to  comply?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  get  done  today,  things 
will  change.  Others  will  say.  "We  should 
not  have  to  comply  with  the  antitrust 
laws  either." 

They  will  say  that  automobile  dealers 
ought  to  be  protected  in  their  territorial 
rights. 

They  will  say  that  television  manu- 
facturers or  refrigerator  makers,  or  any 
one  of  a  host  of  other  manufacturers  of 
products  that  are  on  the  market,  need 
protection,  need  territorial  restrictions, 
and  that  the  antitrust  laws  should  not 
be  applicable. 

And  if  they  hire  the  best  lobbyists,  and 
if  they  organize  back  hcrnie.  get  enough 
people  to  call,  they  will  again  prevail 
upon  the  Congress  to  provide  that  ex- 
emption once  the  pattern  has  been  set. 

They  need  not  worry  that  the  consum- 
ers will  be  concerned.  The  people  of  the 
country  do  not  understand  that  what  we 
have  before  us  today  is  a  way  to  keep 
prices  up  in  the  soft  drink  industry. 
They  understand  that  prices  are  up. 
They  go  to  their  supermarkets  and  they 
know  what  they  are  paying.  They  know 
how  the  companies  who  are  involved  in 
this  business  have  raised  the  prices  day 
in  and  day  out.  and  that  a  bottle  of 
Coca-Cola  today,  even  in  these  Senate 
Halls,  has  continued  to  rise.  Competition 
does  not  work. 

There  is  not  any  question.  We  talk 
about  the  poor  little  soft  drink  bottlers, 
about  these  poor  independent  business- 
men. 

But  take  a  look  at  the  figures.  Not  all 
of  the  operations  are  public  as  far  as 
earnings  are  concerned,  but  there  is  not 
any  question  about  it  that  those  that  are 
public,  and  there  are  a  great  many  that 
are.  have  been  making  extraorciinary 
profits. 

One  week  we  come  to  the  floor  and  we 
talk  about  the  extraordinary  profits  of 
the  oil  companies  and  how  they  have 
gouged  the  American  people.  They  do  it 
not  by  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  in  all  fairness,  but  by  other  proce- 
dures that  this  Government  has  made 
available  to  them. 

The  bottlers  do  it  by  territorial  restric- 
tions, territorial  restrictions  so  that  there 
will  be  no  competition.  The  free  enter- 
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prise  system  does  not  mean  anything  any 
more  to  the  bottlers. 


You  might  say.  well  what  do  you  mean, 
they  can  afford  35  cents  but  they  cannot 


ana  and  others  have  opted  to  have  a  fili- 
buster against  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
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prise  system  does  not  mean  anything  any 
more  to  the  bottlers. 

Tliere  has  been  no  real  hue  and  cry 
that  there  has  been  cutthroat  competi- 
tion. I  sat  through  the  hearings.  Nobody 
really  was  getting  hurt.  Even  those  who 
came  forth  from  my  own  State,  and  who 
said  how  important  this  legislation  is, 
also  indicated  how  high  their  profits 
have  been. 

What  is  so  terrible  about  competition? 
Why  is  it  the  Busmess  Roundtable  and 
the  business  lobbyists  are  opposed  to  Il- 
linois Brick  and  have  joined  together  in 
connection  with  the  bottlers'  bill  to  keep 
Dlinois  Brick  off  it? 

Illinois  Brick  cannot  be  brought  to  the 
floor  because  we  do  not  have  enough 
votes  for  cloture.  I  am  told.  Well,  why  do 
we  not  bring  it  to  the  floor  and  see 
whether  we  have  enough  votes  for  clo- 
ture? No.  Today  I  am  going  to  be  effec- 
tively deprived  from  bringing  up  Illi- 
nois Brick  regardless  of  the  impact  upon 
the  consumers  of  this  country,  regardless 
of  the  impact  upon  the  small  school  dis- 
tricts and  the  local  governments  that 
wiU  get  the  short  end  of  the  deal.  Who 
cares  about  them?  They  are  good  for 
speechmaking  but  they  are  not  good  for 
the  legislative  process  because  their  lob- 
byists are  not  that  strong. 

I  submitted  for  the  Record  yesterday 
a  list  of  school  districts  across  the  coun- 
try. I  did  not  examine  it  closely,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  one  State  in  the  entire 
Union  failed  to  have  school  districts 
that  were  benefited  by  the  award  in  the 
Master  Key  decision  or,  to  put  it  another 
way.  if  our  failure  to  pass  Illinois  Brick 
legislation  would  make  it  impossible  for 
that  award  to  have  been  made. 

It  is  sad,  it  is  tearful,  if  you  have  any 
concern  for  the  American  people,  that 
while  the  rules  can  be  worked  for  the 
benefit  of  a  special  group  of  business- 
men— and  not  all  small  businessmen: 
some  of  the  largest  conglomerates  in  this 
country  and  the  large  syrup  makers — the 
rules  are  worked  to  keep  the  Illinois 
Brick  amendment  from  coming  to  the 
floor.  I  carmot  wait  for  that  day  to  arrive 
in  the  not  far  distant  future  when  some 
of  those  who  were  so  enthusiastic  about 
keeping  Illinois  Brick  from  coming  to  the 
floor  by  this  particular  procedure  will 
have  the  same  procedure  worked  against 
them  and  they.  too.  will  be  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  bring  up  a  nongermane 
amendment  as  provided  for  imder  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

What  is  going  on  is  inequitable,  it  is 
contrary  to  most  of  the  precedents,  al- 
though there  may  have  been  some  oc- 
casion in  the  past,  many  years  ago,  when 
It  was  done  in  the  same  maimer.  But  it 
IS  just  not  right. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  will  have  a 
full  hfe  whether  or  not  the  bottlers  bill 
passes,  and  undoubtedly  it  will,  and 
whether  or  not  Illinois  Brick  is  attached 
as  an  amendment.  But  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  out  there  in  America  whose 
Uves  will  not  be  quite  as  full.  There  are  a 
lot  of  little  children  who  will  not  be  able 
to  buy  a  bottle  of  pop  because  it  costs 
more. 


You  might  say,  well  what  do  you  mean, 
they  can  afford  35  cents  but  they  cannot 
afford  45  cents  for  a  bottle?  I  do  not  know 
what  they  can  afford.  I  do  not  know  how- 
much  that  amount  is.  But  I  do  know  that 
the  bottlers  bill  means  that  competitive 
forces  will  not  work  and  we  shall  have 
more  inflation. 

I  do  know  that,  by  the  failure  to  per- 
mit Illinois  Brick  to  come  to  the  floor, 
those  who  have  conspired,  who  have  sat 
down  and  worked  together  to  price-fix,  to 
increase  prices,  will,  under  the  law  as  it 
presently  is,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
be  exempt  from  litigation. 

I  put  into  the  Record  yesterday  a 
whole  host  of  organizations  that  believe 
Illinois  Brick  ought  to  be  enacted — 
Municipal  League  of  Cities.  National  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General — a  group 
across  the  board;  some  business  groups 
who  recognize  how  they  get  hurt  in  this 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  indeed,  sad- 
dened, disheartened,  disturbed  that  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  are  being  used  to 
keep  one  Senator  from  calling  up  an 
amendment  that  has,  I  think,  22  co- 
sponsors;  that  is.  indeed,  a  procon- 
sumer  amendment,  an  amendment 
that,  under  the  law  at  the  moment. 
keeps  consumers  from  being  able  to  re- 
cover unlawful  profits,  keeps  constmiers 
from  being  able  to  recover  unlawful 
profits  from  willful  price  fixing  on  the 
part  of  certain  businesses. 

Is  it  right?  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Illinois  Brick  legislation 
and  a  strong  advocate.  I  am  aware  of 
the  magnificent  record  of  my  good 
friend  from  Indiana,  who  has  been  a 
true  advocate  of  antitrust  legislation 
and  enforcement.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
it  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  would  not  be  standing  in 
his  position  on  the  floor  today  as  chair- 
man of  the  Antitrust  Committee  were 
it  not  for  the  support  and  efforts  of  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana. 

So  this  is  not  a  personal  matter  with 
me.  He  is  my  friend.  He  is  a  Senator 
whom  I  believe  in.  The  mere  fact  that 
he  happens  to  be  wrong  on  this  par- 
ticular subject,  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  issue,  does  not  make  my  affection 
for  him  any  the  less,  nor  my  respect 
for  him  any  the  less.  It  only  proves  that 
even  great  men  have  a  right  to  err  on 
occasion.  In  this  instance,  he  is  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  issue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  bad  enough  that  he  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  issue  on  the  bottlers  bill;  he 
is  on  the  right  side  of  the  issue  as  far 
as  being  for  the  Illinois  Brick  amend- 
ment, but  on  the  wrong  side  as  far  as 
permitting  it  to  come  up.  I  know  he 
would  say,  and  he  has  said,  that  he 
favors  the  Illinois  Brick  amendment, 
but  he  is  concerned  that  if  it  is  adopted, 
the  bottlers  bill  wiU  lose  its  chances  of 
being  passed.  I  guess  the  only  way  that 
would  happen  is  if  there  were  a  fili- 
buster against  it.  So,  instead  of  having 
a  filibuster  against  it  by  those  who  are 
its  opponents,  the  Senator  from  Indi- 


ana and  others  have  opted  to  have  a  fili- 
buster against  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
having  an  opportunity  to  call  the 
amendment  up. 

In  all  fairness,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  not  the  only  one  who  would  be  pre- 
pared to  call  up  Illinois  Brick  at  this 
point  as  an  amendment.  There  are 
other  Senators  who  would  like  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  But,  realizing  the 
lay  of  the  land,  they  have  not  seen  fit 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  equity  in  the  situation, 
the  fact  that  we  have  a  vote  at  10 
o'clock,  gives  me  the  opportunity  either 
to  hold  the  floor  until  that  time  or  to 
yield  it  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  or  such 
other  Senators  as  want  it.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
upon  yielding  the  floor,  I  not  be  held  to 
the  one-speech-a-day  rule  and  that  I 
be  given  permission  to  have  5  minutes 
just  prior  to  10  o'clock.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  have  any  difficulty 
with  that? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  that  basis,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  traditional  courtesy  of  my  col- 
league and  good  friend  from  Ohio  in  not 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  he 
has  to  foreclose  any  opposition  discussion 
of  the  issue  between  now  and  the  cloture 
vote.  That  is  vintage  Metzenbaum  and  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

LPt  us  look  at  the  whole  environment 
of  where  we  are  right  now  from  the  per- 
spective of  those  of  us  who  are  strong 
supporters  of  the  Soft  I>rink  Interbrand 
Competition  Act.  S.  598.  In  the  finest 
tradition  of  the  Senate,  it  is  possible  for 
individual  Members  to  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  merits  of  the  issue,  deeply,  sin- 
cerely, and  not  be  in  any  way  compro- 
mised as  far  as  our  motivations  are  con- 
cerned. So  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  about  to  say  in  no  way  goes 
to  depreciation  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
We  are  just  plain  looking  at  different 
sides  of  this  elephant. 

I  recall  an  elderly  senior  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  whom  I 
had  the  good  fortune  of  serving  with  in 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly.  He  had 
been  there  a  good  number  of  years  and. 
every  year,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  with  him.  he  told  the  same  story 
about  one  bill  that  came  down  the  pike. 
Whatever  it  might  be.  it  usually  applied 
to  one  bill  or  another  that  came  through 
the  session.  The  story  was  about  a  blind 
man  who  was  asked  to  describe  an  ele- 
phant, and  what  he  said  depended  upon 
whether  he  touched  the  side,  the  tusks, 
the  front,  or  the  tail.  And  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  grasping  the  tail  of  this 
beast  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
feeling  the  ears,  and  we  are  coming  to 
different  conclusions  as  to  what  S.  598, 
or,  indeed,  what  the  broader  issue  is 
right  here. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  very  pa- 
tiently suggested  that,  as  one  Member 
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of  the  Senate,  he  is  being  denied  his 
legitimate  rights,  where  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  are  being  used  so  that  he  does 
not  have  the  right  to  bring  up  two 
amendments,  one,  Illinois  Brick,  and  the 
other,  oil  merger,  both  of  which  are  pro- 
consumer  by  his  definition  and  by  the 
definition  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
He  has  been  very  kind  in  suggesting 
that  traditionally,  and  to  this  moment 
and  into  the  future,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  been  an  ally  of  his  in  our 
efforts  to  try  to  defend  consumer  rights 
and  get  action  on  the  two  amendments. 
Others  on  different  sides  of  these  issues 
are  joined  in  concert  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  not  because  they  follow 
the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
the  merits  of  Illinois  Brick  and  oil 
merger,  but  because  they  share  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
whether  we  should  have  a  chance  to  vote 
up  or  down  on  the  issue  of  Senate  bill 
598,  the  soft  drink  bill  on  its  own  merits 
alone. 

That  is  the  issue.  Should  we  have  a 
chance  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the  soft 
drink  bill,  S.  598,  or  should  we  not? 

We  have  heard  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
talk  rather  patiently  about  this  bill  being 
lobbyist  supported,  and  some  huge  con- 
glomerate operation  reaching  its  ten- 
tacles into  the  decisionmaking  process  of 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  have  seen  loboyists  and  I  have  been  a 
lobbyist,  and  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
the  democratic  process — with  a  small 
"d,"  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  here — we  are  talking  about 
thousands  of  lobbyists,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  are  small  business  interests  in  this 
country. 

One  can  look  at  my  home  State,  or  at 
the  so-called  loboyists  in  the  Senator 
from  Ohio's  home  State,  or  at  the  situa- 
tion in  the  State  of  our  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, at  the  situation  faced  by  our  allies 
here  from  Mississippi  or  South  Carolina. 
If  we  look  at  the  situation  in  Indiana, 
we  are  talking  about — give  or  take,  one  or 
two,  depending  on  whether  or  not  they 
are  going  bankrupt  yet — about  50  small 
businesses,  35  of  which  employ  less  than 
100  people,  and  none  of  which  employ 
over  1,000. 

In  fact,  I  think  if  one  looked,  none 
would  employ  more  than  500 — maybe  1 
or  2,  but  none  of  them  over  1,000. 

Now,  this  is  the  insidious  type  of  group 
that  is  invading  the  decision  process  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  representatives  of  oper- 
ations that  employ  less  than  100  people. 

It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  has  to 
stand  up  when  we  see  a  segment  of  our 
economy  that  is  about  to  be  destroyed  by 
an  act  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
not  to  establish  a  precedent,  but  to  de- 
stroy an  acceptable  contractual  relation- 
ship that  has  been  in  existence  for  75 
years.  That  is  what  we  are  saying. 

If  this  thing  has  worked  for  75  years, 
if  the  administrative  law  judge  who 
heard  the  evidence  says  that  there  is 
ample  competition,  if  the  FTC  ignores 
the  evidence  and   makes  an  arbitrary 


decision  on  its  own  that  will  wipe  out 
the  majority  of  these  small  businesses, 
somebody  ought  to  stand  up  and  say, 
"Wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute,  that  is  an 
excessive  use  of  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission." 

I  say  that  as  one  who  has  not  had  the 
record  of  being  out  to  gut  the  FTC. 

What  we  are  talking  about  here  is  a 
procedural  question ;  how  under  the  niles 
of  the  Senate  can  100  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate  have  a  chance  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  soft  drink  bill? 
How  can  we  get  a  vote  on  it? 

The  rules  of  the  Senate  are  being  used 
by  my  good  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league from  Ohio  to  prevent  us  from  hav- 
ing a  vote  on  this  bill  which  he  feels  is 
anticonsumer.  He  feels  very  strongly  it 
is  anticonsumer.  He  has  made  no  bones 
about  the  fact  that  he  thinks  it  is  a  bad 
bill. 

He  has  done  everything  he  can  legiti- 
mately under  the  rules.  He  is  the  most 
honest  man  in  this  Senate.  He  tells  us 
what  he  will  do — he  will  use  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  to  try  to  keep  this  bill  from 
passing  because  he  thinks  it  is  a  bad  bill, 
and  he  has  done  a  very  effective  job. 

We  have  had  hearings.  We  have  had 
an  effort  to  get  this  brought  up.  The  only 
way  we  have  been  able  to  bring  it  up  is 
to  bring  it  up  with  the  guarantee  to  the 
leader  that  we  have  enough  votes  to  shut 
off  a  filibuster  on  it. 

I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  Illinois 
Brick  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  oil  merger. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and  the 
rest  of  us  who  feel  these  amendments  are 
important  could  devote  as  much  time  and 
energy  to  trying  to  get  the  number  of 
votes  for  cloture,  so  that  we  can  tell  the 
oil  companies  to  stay  out  of  the  circus 
business,  so  we  can  tell  the  oil  companies 
to  stop  buying  Montgomery  Ward,  so  we 
can  tell  them  to  stop  buying  Anaconda 
Aluminum,  and  stick  to  the  energy  busi- 
ness, so  that  we  could  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  consumer  protection  and  Illinois 
Brick. 

Let  us  spend  time  trying  to  get  a 
cloture  vote  on  this  and  stop  trying  to 
kill  the  bottling  bill.  That  is  the  question 
now. 

We  know  there  is  no  question  in  the 
mind  of  anybody  here  who  has  counted 
noses  that  once  these  two  amendments, 
any  one  of  them,  is  added  to  the  bottling 
bill,  the  whole  shebang  is  dead.  The  soft 
drink  bill  is  dead,  and  we  do  not  have 
the  votes  necessary  to  invoke  cloture  and 
get  a  vote  on  Illinois  Brick. 

So  the  issue,  it  seems  to  me,  is  whether 
the  Senate  is  going  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  on  the  bottling  bill  unfettered  by 
some  of  these  other  issues  which,  if  they 
are  accepted,  kill  the  bottling  bQl. 

Let  us  look  at  the  bottling  bill.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  it  be- 
ing anticonsumer. 

I  want  to  go  back  into  the  record  and 
see  what  actually  has  been  said,  both  by 
those  of  us  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bot- 


tling bill  and  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bottUng  bill. 

The  soft  drink  territorial  arrangement 
has  been  on  the  books  for  75  years.  What 
we  are  trying  to  stop  from  happening  is 
a  Federal  Trade  CommissiOTi  decision 
which  totally  ignores  the  conclusions 
reached  by  their  own  Administrative 
Law  Judge. 

I  have  not  seen  a  Commission  ruling 
that  totally  ignores  the  record  in  the 
field,  a  record  which  conclusively  sug- 
gests that  there  is  ample  competition 
within  the  brands  of  soft  drinks  so  that 
the  consumer  is  protected. 

If  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  is  accepted,  by  his  admission  what 
is  going  to  happen  is  that  a  lot  of  these 
small  businesses  are  going  to  go  defunct. 
A  handful  of  major  bottlers  will  control 
the  whole  bottling  business. 

Those  of  us  who  are  really  concerned 
about  competition  in  small  business  are 
trying  to  keep  the  big,  powerful  Interests 
out  of  the  industry.  To  let  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  ruling  stand,  would 
result  in  greater  concentration  in  the 
industry,  not  less  concentration  in  the 
industry.  Once  there  Is  more  concentra- 
tion, the  consumer  is  going  to  get  it  In 
the  seat  of  the  pants.  A  few  large  bottlers 
will  determine  what  is  going  to  happen 
There  will  be  less  service  to  the  small 
grocer,  to  the  filling  station.  The  vend- 
ing machines  will  dlsai;^3ear  to  a  great 
extent  because  the  large  bottlers  are  not 
concerned  about  serving;  they  are  con- 
cerned about  getting  a  maximum  return 
on  the  dollar. 

I  will  conclude  by  showing  the  absolute 
unwillingness  of  the  so-called  experts 
who  are  behind  this,  on  whom  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  is  relying,  to  show  what 
the  issue  is  here. 

I  ask  that  we  turn  to  page  97  of  the 
hearings  of  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand 
Competition  Act.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  let  us  hold 
some  hearings.  We  have  here  Mr.  Co- 
manor,  who  was  one  of  the  experts  on 
whom  the  FTC  relied  as  to  the  kind  of 
competition  that  existed  and  the  evidence 
used  by  the  FTC  to  rule  a«ainst  the  fran- 
chise. 

The  issue  was,  is  the  return  on  the  in- 
vestment too  high?  Is  that  evidence  of 
lack  of  competition?  Are  the  bottlers  of 
America  making  too  much  money?  The 
PTC  concluded,  based  on  Mr.  Comanor's 
study,  that  they  were. 

Senator  Bayh  asked  Mr.  Comanor  on 
page  97 ; 

I  don't  want  to  get  semantical  here,  but  I 
would  like  a  clarification.  In  your  statement, 
you  continue  to  refer  to  bottlers.  Now,  could 
you  tell  us.  on  table  3  where  we  talk  about 
the  rates  of  return  of  the  leading  soft  drink 
concentrate  manufacturers.  Is  It  concentrate 
manufacturers,  or  Is  It  the  return  of  bottlers 
which  you  refer  to  In  your  oral  testimony? 

Mr.  CoMANOR.  The  rate  of  return  refers  to 
concentrate  manufacturer,  as  does  table  1  I 
see  no  re«ison  why  these  would — I  should 
have  used  the  word  "concentrate  manufac- 
turer" in  table  I  and  throughout  the  state- 
ment, when  I  was  talking  about  competition 
at  the  manufacturers  stage.  I  was  referring  to 
the  soft  drink  concentrate  manufacturers 
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So  here  we  have  a  decision  that  is    soft  drink  industry.  The  bottling  Indus- 
based  on  the  rate  of  return  of  the  con-    try  is  very  capital  intensive.  A  bottler 


and  established  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful examples  of  small  business  develop- 
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Exclusive    territories    encourage    inde- 
pendent businessmen  to  make  the  re- 


decision,  but  would  require  them  to  de- 
cide all  such  cases  on  its  touchstones. 


people  from  the  large  business  people, 
and  we  w'ill  find  that  it  will  be  voted 
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So  here  we  have  a  decision  that  is 
based  on  the  rate  of  return  of  the  con- 
centrate manufacturers,  the  large  con- 
centrate manufacturers,  not  the  rate  of 
return  on  those  small  bottlers. 

Now  let  us  look  further; 

Mr.  CoMANOE.  .  .  .  One  could  look  at  bot- 
tlers. I  suspect,  but  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are. 

Yet,  we  are  about  to  put  all  these  bot- 
tlers out  of  business: 

Senator  Bayh  Did  the  PTC  when  they 
made  this  decision,  did  they  have  a  chance 
to  study  the  profitability  of  the  bottling  part 
of  the  soft  drink  industry? 

Mr.  CoMANOR.  I  really  didn't  get  Into  that. 

Here  is  the  architect  of  the  decision 
admitting  that  his  study  did  not  even 
explore  the  profitability  of  a  lot  of  those 
small  drink  people,  employing  35,  40,  or 
45  people.  He  is  about  to  put  them  out 
of  business  on  the  basis  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent premise — that  the  syrup  manu- 
facturers are  making  too  much  money; 
and  he  is  going  to  put  my  bottler  in  Port- 
land. Indiana,  out  of  business.  I  am  not 
going  to  sit  still  and  let  him  do  that.  He 
says: 

These  firms  I  would  expect  to  see  turn 
very  low  profits. 

So  let  us  look  at  what  we  are  really 
trying  to  do  here.  We  who  are  support- 
ing this  act  are  trying  to  keep  in  busi- 
ness a  relatively  large  number — a  couple 
of  thousand — of  small  businesses,  most 
of  whom  employ  less  than  50  people, 
businesses  that  are  now  existing  in  many 
hometowns  in  America,  which  are  pro- 
viding good  service  for  small  businesses 
that  want  access  to  soft  drinks.  The  prof- 
it ratio,  by  Mr.  Comanor's  admission,  is 
very  low.  We  are  trying  to  keep  these 
folks  in  business,  so  that  we  do  not  have 
a  handful  of  large  bottlers  move  in  and 
take  over  the  whole  dLstribution  of  soft 
drinks. 

With  all  respect  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio — and  it  is  rare  that  we  disagree — 
I  think  we  will  have  less  competition, 
we  will  have  less  service,  and  we  will 
have  higher  prices. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  it  Is  painful 
to  have  to  resort  to  this  strategy  to  get 
a  vote  on  an  issue.  But  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  very  effectively  given  us  no 
alternative.  He  knows  how  much  I  have 
explored  alternatives  to  get  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  issue  He  has  been  a  valiant 
champion  of  his  position — namely,  he  is 
against  the  soft  drink  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  express  mv  support 
of  S.  598,  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand 
Competition  Act.  Thus  legislation,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  78  Senators,  is  designed 
to  clarify  the  circumstances  under  which 
territorial  license  provisions  are  lawful. 
It  is  intended  to  preserve  a  unique  and 
necessary  industry  practice:  the  manu- 
facture, bottling,  and  di.stribution  of 
trademarked  soft  drinks  by  local  com- 
panies operating  under  a  territorial 
contract. 

To  understand  why  this  legislation  is 
needed,  it  is  important  to  understand  the 


soft  drink  industry.  The  bottling  indus- 
try is  very  capital  intensive.  A  bottler 
must  invest  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time  and  money  to  develop  a  viable  busi- 
ness in  any  given  geographic  territory 
for  their  specific  product.  In  any  given 
area,  they  face  competition  on  the  shelf 
from  several  hundred  other  beverages. 
The  consumer,  should  he  decide  that  the 
price  of  Coke  or  Pepsi  is  too  high,  may 
choose  such  things  as  the  store  brand, 
powdered  drinks,  juices,  and  any  number 
of  other  trademarked  beverages. 

Yet,  the  opponents  of  this  legislation 
argue  that,  despite  the  tremendous  com- 
petition on  the  grocery  store  shelf,  the 
bottler  should  also  face  competition  from 
other  bottlers  of  the  same  product.  Un- 
fortunately, such  competition  could  only 
result  in  increased  concentration  in  the 
soft  drink  industry.  The  smaller  bottlers 
who  serve  a  limited  geographical  ter- 
ritory and  who  have,  through  their  ef- 
forts over  the  years,  worked  up  a  good 
market  for  the  product  will  be  faced  with 
a  larger  dealer  "dumping"  excess  prod- 
uct. Obviously,  the  larger  bottler  will  not 
want  to  sell  excess  product  in  his  market 
because  that  would  ruin  his  price  struc- 
ture. However,  the  larger  bottler  could 
and  would  successfully  sell  his  excess  in 
another  area  at  a  lower  price,  under- 
cutting the  smaller  bottler  and  eventu- 
ally putting  him  out  of  business,  thereby 
decreasing  the  competition  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

This  is  not  a  problem  in  just  a  few 
areas.  Of  the  2.000  bottlers  in  1979.  over 
1.500  employed  less  than  50  employees. 
In  most  cases,  these  are  small,  family- 
owned  businesses  which  have  worked 
over  many,  many  years  to  develop  their 
markets.  Unless  Congress  passes  this  bill, 
these  small  enterprises  may  simply  dis- 
appear in  the  face  of  competition  from 
large,  interbrand  conglomerates.  Such  a 
result  would  not  only  be  unjust,  it  would 
be  unwise.  In  the  long-run  it  would  de- 
crease competition,  not  increase  it. 

I  strongly  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  legislation  carefully  and 
support  passage,  as  it  drastically  affects 
and  justly  accommodates  the  many  small 
soft  drink  bottlers  in  each  State. 

While  I  strongly  support  the  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  vote  for  clo- 
ture before  this  issue  has  been  seriously 
debated.  Over  the  past  few  years.  I  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
on  any  issue.  As  a  Senator  from  a  State 
with  a  relatively  small  population  which, 
nonetheless,  has  a  strong  interest  in 
complicated  and  unique  legislation.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  those  who  wish  to 
speak  at  length  on  any  particular  bill, 
even  if  they  are  in  the  minority,  should 
be  afforded  that  right.  Therefore,  while 
I  will  vote  against  cloture  until  the  bill 
has  been  thoroughly  debated,  my  vote  is 
in  no  way  connected  to  the  merits  of  S. 
598.  which  I  believe  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  HATCH  Mr.  President,  the  Soft 
Drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act  will 
preserve  a  unique  system  of  enterprise, 
which  for  the  past  75  years  has  encour- 
aged  initiative,   promoted    competition. 


and  established  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful examples  of  small  business  develop- 
ment in  this  country.  Failure  to  give  this 
legislation  our  support  will  result  in: 
First.  Government  interference  with  a 
successful  business  structure:  second, 
granting  a  hunting  permit  to  larger 
businesses  to  poach  upon  the  areas  care- 
fully cultivated  by  smaller  independent 
bottlers:  third,  myriads  of  other  difB- 
culties  which  we  are  not  capable  of 
completely  assessing. 

The  independent  soft  drink  bottling 
business  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
unfettered  competitive  development. 
The  entire  independent  bottling  system 
is  an  imaginative  response  to  a  peculiar 
demand  created  by  the  invention  of  a 
formula  for  soft  drink  syrup.  Though 
there  are  many  examples  within  the 
industry,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  that  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co,  In 
1886,  Mr.  John  S.  Pemberton  invented 
a  soft  drink  syrup  and  was  the  first  to 
prepare  and  sell  a  soft  drink  under  the 
Coca-Cola  trademark.  Five  years  later. 
in  1891.  Mr.  Asa  G.  Chandler  acquired 
the  rights  to  the  secret  formula  and  a 
year  later  in  1892.  the  Coca-Cola  Co. 
was  formed.  In  1899.  Coca-Cola  granted 
the  exclusive  right  to  Joseph  Whitehead 
and  B.  F.  Thomas  to  bottle  and  to  sell 
Coca-Cola  in  bottles  throughout  the 
United  States. 

In  response  to  insufficient  capital  and 
to  create  consumer  demand,  the  two 
divided  their  territory  between  them. 
The  two  branched  out,  forming  other 
related  companies  to  whom  the  right  to 
act  as  licensor  with  respect  to  certain 
territories  was  conveyed.  In  1900, 
Thomas  and  Whitehead  initiated  a 
program  aimed  at  granting  exclusive 
licenses  to  local  bottling  companies, 
throughout  their  respective  territories. 
By  1920,  they  had  hcensed  over  880  local 
bottling  companies  to  produce  and  sell 
Coca-Cola  in  bottles.  Other  bottling 
companies,  such  as  Dr.  Pepper,  Pepsi- 
Cola,  Hires,  Vernor's,  et  cetera,  have  all 
expanded  and  responded  to  the  demand 
for  bottled  soft  drinks  in  a  similar  way. 
All  have  granted  exclusive  territorial 
rights  to  independent  bottlers  to  sell  and 
market  soft  drinks.  All  of  these  "acorn" 
companies,  competing  with  each  other. 
have  grown  and  expanded  until  today 
they  compete  for  one  of  the  major  bever- 
age markets  in  the  country,  second  only 
to  coffee.  In  1977.  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try had  sales  of  $11,526.8  million,  em- 
ploying 114,347  persons,  with  a  payroll 
of  $1,267.2  million,  distributed  among 
2,174  soft  drink  plants  most  of  which 
are  owned  by  small  businesses,  many  of 
them  family  owned  and  operated. 

Territorial  restrictions  placed  on  the 
independent  bottlers  under  the  fran- 
chise contracts  continue  to  promote 
competition  and  growth  just  as  they  did 
in  the  1880's. 

Eacli  bottler,  while  in  keen  competi- 
tion with  other  brands,  has  sole  respon- 
sibility over  his  territory.  This  encour- 
ages greater  marketing  and  distribution 
efforts.  Accuracy  in  calculating  demand 
is  facilitated  and  duphcation  of  services, 
advertising,  and  other  efforts  is  avoided. 
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Exclusive  territories  encourage  inde- 
pendent businessmen  to  make  the  re- 
quired substantial  investments  in  plant, 
equipment,  packaging,  and  warehouse 
space,  which  they  otherwise  would  be 
reluctant  to  make.  This  stewardship  con- 
cept promotes  frequent  local  store-door 
service,  store-door  delivery,  and  the  use 
of  returnable  bottles  at  a  variety  of  out- 
lets. The  independent  bottling  system 
has  resulted  in  wide  product  availability. 
keen  brand  competition,  nationwide 
service  on  a  local  level,  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  small  businesses. 

After  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury of  successfully  promoting  free  en- 
terprise and  independent  growth  and 
development,  the  bottler's  system  was 
challenged.  In  1971,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  brought  a  series  of  cases 
challenging  the  territorial  provisions  in 
trademark  licenses  as  unfair  methods  of 
competition  in  violation  of  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commi-ssion  Act.  Not 
satisfied  by  the  findings  of  an  adminis- 
trative law  judge,  who  concluded  that 
the  Coca-Cola  franchise  system  was  law- 
ful and  in  fact  fostered  competition,  the 
FTC  overruled,  and  held  that  the  exclu- 
sive territorial  provisions  were  violative 
of  the  act. 

The  FTC  overlooked  an  abundance  of 
evidence  and  favored  legal  intervention 
over  the  continuance  of  a  working  model 
of  business  ingenuity.  The  FTC  ignored 
a  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Con- 
tinental T.V.  against  GTE  Sylvania.  Inc.. 
which  held  that  vertical  nonprice  re- 
strictions are  to  be  tested  under  the  rule 
of  reason.  The  rule  requires  that  the  ex- 
tent of  industry  competition  be  weighed 
against  the  effects  of  the  challenged  re- 
straint upon  competition.  Had  the  PTC 
followed  the  Court's  holding  in  the  Syl- 
vania case,  it  would  not  have  ruled 
against  the  Coca-Cola  franchise  system. 
Neither  would  the  Court  have  overruled 
the  administrative  law  judge  who  found 
that  competition  was  stimulated  and  not 
stifled. 

During  the  past  8  years  since  the  FTC 
ruling,  uncertainty  as  to  what  touch- 
stones constitute  "unfair  methods  of 
competition"  has  torn  the  industry.  Are 
bottlers  to  violate  the  FTC  ruling  in  or- 
der to  honor  their  contract  obligations, 
or  should  they  obey  the  FTC  order  and 
subject  themselves  to  a  price  war  with 
chainstore  customers? 

This  legislation  would  settle  the  issue 
in  favor  of  the  independent  bottler,  as  it 
rightly  should.  Yet,  it  would  also  insure 
that  the  objectives  of  antitrust  law  are 
implemented.  The  bill  would  require  that 
a  rule  of  reason  approach  be  taken  in 
deciding  whether  or  not  exclusive  t.erri- 
tory  franchises  are  anticompetitive. 

Section  2  of  the  bOl  pinpoints  what 
considerations  the  rule  of  reason  re- 
quires. Exclusive  territorial  arrange- 
ments used  in  the  soft  drink  industry 
shall  not  be  held  unlawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  if  the  soft  drink  products  are 
in  substantial  and  effective  competition 
with  other  products  of  the  same  general 
class.  The  bill  would  require  that  the 
FTC  not  only  give  lip  service  to  the  rule 
of  reason,  as  they  did  in  the  Coca-Cola 


decision,  but  would  require  them  to  de- 
cide all  such  cases  on  its  touchstones. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted  and 
the  FTC  holding  goes  unchecked,  fran- 
chise territories  will  no  longer  be  legally 
enforceable.  Supermarket  chains  will 
drive  independent  bottlers  out  of  busi- 
ness with  temporary  price  wars.  Chain- 
store  control  would  mean  an  end  to  re- 
turnable bottles,  store-to-door  dehvery. 
and  multiple  outlets.  Large  stores  would 
ultimately  dominate  the  distribution  of 
soft  drinks.  This  would  result  in  monop- 
olistic distribution  and  higher  prices. 
More  important,  this  centralization 
would  mean  fewer  local  bottlers  and  less 
opportunity  for  local  employment. 

I  pledge  my  entire  support  for  this 
bill.  The  successful  development  of  the 
exclusive  soft  drink  franchise  convinces 
me  that  any  Government  regulation  of 
this  industry,  though  well  intended, 
would  not  make  the  industry  any  more 
competitive  or  productive.  We  should  ap- 
plaud the  soft  drink  industry  for  its  posi- 
tive utilization  of  the  franchise.  It  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  recognize  than 
to  regulate. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  mixed 
emotions  I  have  concluded  that  I  am  un- 
able»  to  support  this  cloture  petition. 
Since  I  have  consistently  said  that  I 
would  support  cloture  whenever  I  felt 
that  the  issues  before  the  Senate  had 
been  fully  debated.  I  want  to  take  .just  a 
moment  to  explain  this  vote  for  the 
Record. 

The  development  of  this  debate  makes 
it  clear  that  in  this  particular  case,  clo- 
ture is  being  invoked  in  order  to  pre- 
\ent  debate  from  taking  place  on  a  num- 
ber of  amendments — in  fact  cloture  is 
being  invoked  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
those  amendments  from  ever  being  of- 
fered. 

Thus,  in  this  case  a  vote  for  cloture 
is  a  vote  against  debate  and  a  vote  for 
cloture  is  a  vote  for  a  fihbuster. 

Given  these  unique  set  of  circum- 
stances. I  find  myself  unable  to  support 
an  attempt  to  prevent  debate  from  even 
beginning  on  some  significant  policy 
questions.  Thus,  reluctantly,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  oppose  this  petition.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  favor  the  passage  of  this  bill  as 
It  was  introduced.  The  small  bottlers  of 
America  will  be  put  out  of  business  un- 
less this  bill  is  passed. 

It  is  the  little  fellow  I  am  trying  to 
help,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should 
amend  the  bill  in  any  way  that  will  af- 
fect it.  because  little  businesses  are  hav- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  existing,  even 
now. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  pass  the  bill  as 
it  is  written. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  is  not  really  a 
special  project  of  small  businessmen.  I 
am  going  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
will  try  to  separate  the  small  business 


people  from  the  large  business  people. 
and  we  will  find  that  it  will  be  voted 
down,  because  this  is  the  baby  of  the 
syrup  companies  and  the  large  conglom- 
erates, not  the  baby  of  small  business- 
men, whom  we  talk  about  protecting. 

I  recall  when  my  good  friend  Russell 
Long  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
about  the  little  gasoline  station  opera- 
tor, when  we  had  some  bills  having  to 
do  with  the  major  oil  companies  of  the 
country.  He  is  very  persuasive. 

This  is  not  a  special  bill  for  small 
business.  This  is  a  bill  that  hurts  small 
business  because  you  fail  to  permit  the 
Illinois  Brick  amendment  to  come  up 
and  that,  indeed,  helps  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

We  talk  about  whether  the  FTC  deci- 
sion would  destroy  a  segment  of  business. 
What  has  happened  to  the  great  concept 
of  free  enterprise  in  this  country?  Small 
business  people  in  Martinsville,  in  Gallon, 
and  in  Mansfield  cannot  compete  against 
other  companies,  even  though  they  may 
be  a  bit  larger. 

I  will  tell  the  Senate  what  the  real 
truth  is :  The  big  boys  are  afraid  that  the 
nttle  fellows  are  going  to  start  undercut- 
ting them  where  they  have  their  terri- 
torial privileges  and  rights.  That  is  what 
is  involved  in  this  bill. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  we  let  the  Illi- 
nois Brick  matter  come  up,  the  whole 
shebang  is  dead,  that  we  cannot  invoke 
cloture.  How  do  we  know  that?  We  never 
got  the  bill  to  the  floor  so  that  we  could 
attempt  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  fact  is  that  I  am  not  sure  but  that 
we  may  have  60  votes.  I  know  we  have  in 
excess  of  50  votes  for  it.  More  than  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  want  to  vote  for  Illi- 
nois Brick,  and  they  are  not  being  given 
an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  this  whole  issue  should 
not  revolve  only  around  whether  Sen- 
ators are  for  or  against  the  bottlers  bill. 
This  issue  has  to  do  with  whether  or  not 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  can  be  precluded 
by  cloture  and  by  a  filibuster  from  bring- 
ing up  a  nongermane  amendment. 

I  say  to  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
been  known  to  want  to  take  the  floor  to 
fight  for  their  positions  that  today  this 
will  be  used  in  opposition  to  Illinois 
Brick,  in  opposition  to  the  oil  company 
antimerger  bill,  but  tomorrow,  figura- 
tively speaking,  I  predict  it  will  become  a 
procedure  in  the  Senate. 

I  am  willing  to  change  the  rules.  I  am 
willing  to  come  up  with  a  new  procedure. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Jim  Allen,  who 
used  to  sit  in  this  Chamber  is  not  here 
today,  because  if  he  were  here  he  would 
be  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
me  against  this  abuse  of  the  procedure 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
Has  my  time  expired? 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Time  has  expired. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  and  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation and  consideration  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  bill. 
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The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  and  pur- 
suant to  rule  XXn,  1  hour  having  passed 
since  the  Senate  convened,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  clo- 
ture motion,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

CLOTURE     MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXU  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  S.  598,  a  bill  to 
clarify  the  circumstances  under  which  terri- 
torial provisions  In  licenses  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  and  sell  trademarked  soft  drink 
products  are  lawful  under  the  antitrust 
laws. 

Henry  M.  Jackson.  J.  James  Exon.  Strom 
Thurmond.  Lawton  Chiles.  Jennings 
Randolph.  Richard  (Dick)  Stone. 
Howell  Heflln,  Frank  Church.  Charles 
McC.  Mathlas.  Jr .  Edward  Zorlnsky. 
Donald  W.  Stewart.  George  McGoverri, 
James  A.  McCIure,  Russell  B.  Long, 
Birch  Bayh.  David  L.  Boren.  Max 
Bauctis.  Robert  Morgan.  David  I»ryor. 
Dale  Bumpers.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 


CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Pursuant  to  rule  XXII,  the  Chair 
now  directs  the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to 
ascertain  the  presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  names : 

[Quorum  No.  5  Leg.) 

Armstrong  Goldwater  Moynihan 

Baker  Gravel  Nelson 

Baucug  Hart  Nunn 

B«yh  Hatch  Packwood 

Bellmon  Ifetfield  Percy 

Bentsen  Hayakawa  Pres.sler 

Blden  Heflin  Proxmlre 

Boren  Heinz  Prjor 

BoBchwitz  Helms  Randolph 

Bradley  Hollln^s  RlblcotT 

Bumpers  Huddleston  Rleele 

Burdlck  Humphrey  Roth 

Byrd,  Inouye  Sarbanes 

Harry  F  .  Jr  Jackson  Sas.ser 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  Javlts  Schmltt 

Chafee  Jepsen  Schwelker 

Chiles  Johnston  Staffbrd 

Church  Kassebaum  Stennls 

Cochran  Laralt  Stevens 

Cohen  Leahy  Stevenson 

Culver  Levin  Stewart 

DeCondnl  Long  Stone 

°°'e  Lugar  Talmadge 

Domenlcl  Magnuson  Thurmond 

Durenberger  Mathlas  Tower 

Durkin  Matsunaga  Tsongas 

Eagleton  McCIure  Wallnp 

Eton  MrOovem  Warner 

Pord  MeJcher  WUllams 

Gam  Metzenbaum  Yoimg 

Glenn  Morgan  Zorlnsky 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
Heflin  >   A  quorum  is  present. 


(Mr. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Is  It  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
debate  on  S.  598.  the  bill  to  clarify  the 
circumstances  under  which  territorial 
provisions  in  licenses  to  manufacture 
distribute,  and  seU  trademarked  soft 
drink  products  are  lawful  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  shaU  be  brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic  under 
the  rules.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon*,  the  Senator  from  California 
•  Mr.  Cranston  I,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr,  Kennedy)  are  neces- 
sarily absent, 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Danforth)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son", and  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who  wishes 
to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  86, 
nays  6,  as  follows; 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  143  Leg.) 
YEAS— 86 


Armstrong 

Gravel 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Percy 

Bayh 

Hatfleld 

Pressler 

Bellmon 

Hayakawa 

Proxmlre 

Bentsen 

Heflln 

Pr>-or 

Biden 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Boren 

Hollings 

Rlblcoff 

Boschwltz 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

Bradley 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Byrd,  Robert  C.  JavlU 

Schmitt 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Schwelker 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Church 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Stewart 

Culver 

Long 

Stone 

DeConcini 

Lugar 

Talmadge 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Domenlcl 

Mathias 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Durkin 

McCIure 

Wallop 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

Warner 

Exon 

Melcher 

Williams 

Ford 

Morgan 

Young 

Gam 

Moynlban 

Zorlnsky 

Glenn 

Nelson 

NAYS— « 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Stevens 

Harry  F.  Jr. 

Levin 

Goldwater 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING — 7 

Cannon 

Keimedy 

Weicker 

Cranston 

PeU 

Danforth 

Simpson 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  this 
vote,  the  yeas  are  86,  the  nays  are  6. 
Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly  chosen 
and  sworn  having  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive, the  motion  Is  agreed  to. 

Cloture  having  been  invoked,  amend- 
ments must  be  germane.  The  pend- 
ing first-degree  amendment  being  not 
germane,  the  Chair  declares  it  out  of 
order:  therefore,  the  second-degree 
amendment  falls  with  it. 


SOFT   DRINK   INTERBRAND 
COMPETITION  ACT 

Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President,  I  should  like 
to  pose  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  For  the  edification  of  the 


Senator  from  Indiana  and  for  others  who 
are  interested  in  this  legislation,  does  the 
ruhng  of  the  Chair  now  say  that  the 
effect  of  the  recent  ruling  that  I  just 
heard  the  Chair  make  result  in  S.  598  be- 
ing the  pending  business,  in  its  un- 
amended form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  There  are  no  pending 
amendments  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  that.  Mr. 
President. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Ohio — I  no- 
tice he  is  trying  to  get  access  to  the  floor 
and  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  have  him 
have  that  in  just  a  moment.  We  have 
several  of  our  colleagues  here  who  have 
asked  the  Senator  from  Indiana  what 
the  disposition  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  so  they  can  plan  their  schedules.  Is 
this  a  good  time  to  ask  that  question? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  not  hesitated  to  indicate  to  his 
fellow  Senators  that  he  has  no  desire  to 
delay  the  issue  or  hold  the  f\o6t  unnec- 
essarily. The  Senator  from  Ohio  does  in- 
tend to  call  up  a  number  of  amendments, 
but  is  not.  to  a  tremendous  extent,  talk- 
ing about  more  than  four  or  six  or  seven 
amendments.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  an- 
ticipates that  there  will  be  rollcalls  on 
appeals  from  the  decision  of  the  Chair 
in  connection  with  certain  of  those 
amendments  which  I  anticipate  the 
Chair  may  see  fit  to  rule  nongermane. 

There  may  also  be  rollcalls  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  amendments  which  I 
believe  are  germane  and  that  depends  on 
whether  or  not  those  amendments  are  or 
are  not  acceptable  to  the  managers  of  the 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  no  desire 
to  keep  his  fellow  Senators  from  getting 
back  and  doing  their  thing  in  their  own 
communities.  I  expect  that  we  should 
be  on  this  matter  for  no  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  open- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  In 
other  words,  to  those  who  have  to  make 
this  decision,  it  is  fair  to  say  there  prob- 
ably will  be  several  rollcall  votes  as  soon 
as  we  can  get  to  them?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  for  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  since 
cloture  has  now  been  voted,  the  rule  is 
that  each  Senator  now  has  1  hour  and 
he  is  Umited  to  1  hour.  Will  the  Chair 
rule  on  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  is  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  repeat  it? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Since  cloture  has 
been  voted,  how  long  now  does  each 
Senator  have  to  speak,  in  total  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rule,  each  Senator  has  1  hour  for 
debate,  but  there  is  a  100-hour  limita- 
tion of  total  time  involved. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  imderstand,  but 
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each  Senator  is  limited  to  1  hour.  Does 
that  1  hour  include  time  consumed  in 
rollcalls? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
hour  does  not,  but  the  100  hours  does. 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
2  minutes  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that 
I  favor  the  pending  legislation,  which  is 
to  say  that  I  favor  the  legislation  which 
is  being  managed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina.  I 
do  not  support  the  amendment,  the  key 
amendment,  which  was  to  have  been  of- 
fered and  may  still  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum). 
However,  I  voted  against  cloture  because 
I  do  not  want  to  vote  for  cloture  at  this 
stage  in  the  proceedings.  I  want  the  rec- 
ord to  show  that  I  favor  the  pending  leg- 
islation and  I  shall  vote  for  it  when  it 
comes  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield  for  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  be  glad  to,  if  I  may 
first  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  for  the  position  he 
was  in.  I  appreciate  his  support  on  the 
bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  shall  take  it  out  of 
my  time  so  it  will  not  come  out  of  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  say  that 
I  would  not  have  the  majority  leader's 
job  in  the  U.S.  Senate  regardless  of  what 
It  might  pay.  Mter  what  has  happened 
here  in  the  last  3  days,  I  hope  the 
American  people  really  never  And  out 
what  is  going  on  here. 

We  have,  literally,  wasted  3  days.  I 
am  not  blame-placing.  I  am  not  talking 
about  any  Senator  who  has  been  in- 
volved in  what  has  occurred  in  the  last  3 
days  here. 

I  am  blaming  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  because  of  the  rules.  It  does  not 
permit  just  the  minority,  but  that  of  one 
person — one  person  can  tie  this  place  in 
knots,  put  holes  in  the  bills. 

What  does  a  hold  mean  when  the  ma- 
jority leader  goes  to  the  Policy  Commit- 
tee and  says,  I  want  to  bring  up  a  certain 
bill?  There  is  a  hold  on  that  bill.  And 
who  has  that  hold?  Senator  So-and-So. 

Well,  the  lay  public  does  not  imder- 
stand that  this  means  one  thing,  that 
that  one  Senator  is  going  to  filibuster 
that  bill  until  he  gets  what  he  wants, 
either  a  rule  to  allow  him  to  offer  non- 
germane  amendments  to  it,  or  talk  until 
he  talks  it  to  death,  hopefully,  and  keeps 
60  Senators  from  voting  for  cloture. 

Here  we  are  in  one  of  the  most  devas- 
tating political  and  economic  times  in 
the  history  of  this  country  and  we  have 
wasted  this  whole  week.  We  have  wasted 
it. 

I  am  for  the  bill.  I  am  ready  to  vote 
on  Illinois  Brick,  up  or  down,  I  do  not 
care.  I  think  most  of  my  colleagues  feel 
the  same  way. 
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But  I  have  heard  many  times  in  the 
last  year  that  the  thing  the  American 
people  are  most  upset  about  is  that  we 
cannot  get  anything  done.  But  most 
everybody  points  to  the  bureaucracy,  the 
regulators.  We  cannot  get  a  decision  from 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Well,  we  cannot 
get  one  out  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  either. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  on  three  separate  occasions,  or 
maybe  four,  I  stood  on  the  floor  and 
said  I  was  prepared  to  vote  immediately 
with  respect  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  and  to  bring  up  my 
amendment  and  vote  on  it  immediately 
without  any  debate. 

I  have  not  held  the  floor.  I  have  been 
the  victim  of  a  fihbuster.  not  one  who 
participated  in  it.  I  have  been  trying  to 
bring  debate  to  a  close  so  that  an  amend- 
ment could  be  offered  under  the  rules. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  reiterate,  as  long  as 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  are  as  they  are. 
this  Senator  on  occasion  is  going  to  take 
advantage  of  them. 

I  have  a  parochial  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  people  of  my  State.  Sometimes 
legislation  is  offered  here  which  might 
appear  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest,  but  it  penalizes  my  State, 
and  I  intend  to  put  holds  on  them,  and 
do  all  the  other  things  everybody  else 
does. 

I  say  that  this  institution  cannot  func- 
tion efficiently  and  effectively  as  long  as 
we  have  that  germaneness  rule  and  as 
long  as  we  have  the  filibuster  rule. 

I  say  now  that  I  am  willing  to  do  away 
with  both  of  them  and  start  putting  a 
little  political  courage  here,  vote  up  or 
down,  I  do  not  care  how  controversial 
it  is. 

That  is  what  we  were  sent  here  for.  I 
am  not  blaming  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
or  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  Everybody 
knows  what  has  happened.  I  am  not 
blaming  either  one. 

As  I  say,  I  intend  to  do  it.  and  have 
in  the  past  done  it  myself,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  future. 

But  I  say  that  I,  certainly,  and  this  is 
not  just  a  bouquet  to  the  majority  lead- 
er, but  I  would  not  have  his  job  for  all  the 
tea  in  China, 

We  sat  here  the  other  night  trying  to 
decide  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  are  we 
going  to  continue  this  thing  all  day 
tomorrow,  go  on  through  the  night,  or 
wait  until  Monday. 

One  Senator  said,  "My  plane  leaves  at 
4  o'clock,  I  want  the  vote  at  3  o'clock." 
Another  said,  "My  plane  does  not  get  in 
until  4,  I  do  not  want  it  taken  until  4." 

I  had  prepared  two  of  my  best  speeches 
in  my  life  for  Monday  and  I  canceled 
them  both.  Either  make  them  and  miss 
13  rollcalls,  or  cancel,  but  not  hold  99 
Senators  hostage  to  a  couple  of  speeches 
in  my  State, 

I  had  that  surge  coming  on  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  President.  I  had  to  get  it  out  of 
my  system.  I  said  it.  and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  call 
that  a  surge.  I  call  it  an  exposition  of 
wisdom. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  body  that 


has  not  felt  compelled,  for  reasons  that 
are  gc<xl  to  each  of  us.  to  take  advantage 
of  the  rules,  to  protect  our  States,  to  fur- 
ther interests  we  feel  are  important  to 
the  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
absolutely  right. 

I  would  like  to  see  things  change.  I 
think  the  majority  leader  may  have  been 
operating  in  a  vat  of  molasses,  in  which 
he  is  trying  to  create  miracles,  in  an 
environment  that  almost  defies  even 
normal  conditions  of  business,  let  alone 
miracles. 

If  there  is  anybody  who  is  a  miracle 
maker,  it  is  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Let  me  reiterate,  I  do  not  want  to  make 
a  Supreme  Court  case  out  of  this,  but  I 
cannot  let  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
stand  up  and  piously  talk  about  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  ready  to  vote.  The  fact 
is  he  has  been  ready  to  vote,  but  the  rea- 
son is  that  if  we  permitted  him  to  vote, 
he  would  kill  the  bill  he  is  opposed  to.  and 
which  80  Members  have  been  supporting 
for  a  couple  of  years. 

He  has  a  right  to  do  that  under  the 
rules,  as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
points  out.  I  think  his  position  is  well 
taken  and  I  want  to  support  him  in  any 
effort  he  might  take  in  this  regard. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  is  prepared 
to  yield  the  fioor.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  frmn  West  Virginia  without  los- 
ing m>'  rigiit  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  explained  correctly  that  each 
Senator  has  1  hour,  in  responding  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

In  connection  with  that  1  hour  I  add 
that  one  Senator  cannot  transfer  anj' 
part  of  that  1  hour  to  another  Senator, 
except  as  stated  In  rule  22. 

It  is  not  a  pleasantrj*.  but  a  truism,  to 
emphasize  that  the  present  majority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  is  a  skilled  master 
of  legislative  legerdomain.  His  job  is.  as 
the  effective  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
well  said,  a  difficult  responsibihty. 

The  leader  has  compassion,  commit- 
ment, and  courage.  He  also  has  the  at-* 
tribute  of  fairness  to  all  his  collesigues. 

I  salute  him.  as  I  have  often  done,  not 
only  for  myself,  but  all  Members  of  this 
body. 

We  are  fortunate  that  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd  is  the  leader  of  this  Senate. 

Mr  ROBERT  C  B"!tTlD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Chair  recognize  the  Senator,  and 
then  I  would  like  him  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator,  but  not  on  my  own  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may  do 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
while  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio,  by  unanimous  consent,  has  yielded 
to  me  on  my  owti  time,  I  state  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'5fRD.  Is  it  not  true 
that  debate,  once  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked, must  also  be  germane? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

1k  ^r  V         T3  r\  TS  TTT^  T"      f^         T^  T  r^~\  t~»         it      xl i_      i.^ 


time  as  some  court  tells  you  that  you  are 
violating  the  law.  When  you  violate  the 


to  do  so.  But  at  a  time  convenient,  I  shall 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 
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pass  here  in  the  Chamber.  It  has  a  tre-  CHenn 
mpr\rloii.<!  number  of  SDonsors. 


Goldwater 


Levin 
Long 


Sarbanes 
Sasser 


get  no  prime  time  special  on  the  7  o'clock 
news  on  TV. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

I  have  heard  some  comment  that  no 
Senator  may  yield  his  tmie  of  1  hour. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  correct  that 
a  Senator  may  yield  his  time  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  the  minority  leader,  but 
not  to  exceed  2  hours? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1767 

(Purpose.    To  eliminate   damage   Immunity 

for  antitrust  violations) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  amendment  No.  1767. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parhamen- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1767: 

On  pages  2  and  3.  strike  section  3  and  re- 
number the  following  section  to  conform  to 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry-. 

Is  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  germane  to  the 
measure  that  i.s  now  before  the  Senate' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  .Mr.  Sar- 
BANES'.  The  Chair  informs  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  that  the  amendment  is 
germane.  It  simply  strikes  a  section  of 
the  bill  and  renumbers  the  following  sec- 
tions to  conform  with  the  amendment. 
This  is  amendment  No.  1767. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  Mr  President, 
this  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  dam- 
age section  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  take  out  a  section  of  the  bill  that 
goes  far  further  than  anything  having  to 
do  with  small  bottlers  It  provides  some- 
thing brand  new  in  the  whole  area  of 
antitrust  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pro- 
vides a  retroactive  forgiveness  of  anv  an- 
titrust violations. 

Why  should  there  be  a  retroactive  for- 
giveness? If  you  violated  the  law,  why 
should  we,  in  one  fell  swoop,  enact  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  says  that  even 
though  you  violated  the  law,  you  do  not 
have  to  pay  any  damages? 

It  does  something  beyond  that.  It  has 
a  prospective  aspect.  It  says  that  if  there 
are  any  future  violations,  under  this  law, 
under  the  amendment — not  a  future  vi- 
olation under  law  but  a  future  violation 
under  the  laws  as  amended  by  the  pend- 
ing measure— you  are  not  to  be  held 
responsible  for  violatmg  the  very  law  we 
are  passing,  until  such  time  as  some 
court  comes  along  and  tells  vou,  "Don't 
do  if:  and  only  from  that  time  forward 
would  you  be  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  an  absurditv 
that  just  does  not  make  anv  sense  We 
have  not  gone  totally  berserk.  There  is 
no  other  law  in  the  country  that  says 
that  you  may  violate  a  law  until  such 


time  as  some  court  tells  you  that  you  are 
violating  the  law.  When  you  violate  the 
law,  whatever  the  law  is — antitrust, 
criminal  law,  traffic  law.  any  kind  of 
law — if  you  violate  the  law.  you  pay  the 
penalty.  But  this  would  provide  some- 
thing brand  new. 

In  our  enthusiasm  and  in  our  excite- 
ment to  pass  the  bottling  bill,  my  guess 
is  that  we  will  reject  this  amendment. 
But  I  hope  that  the  manager  of  the  bill. 
in  his  wisdom,  will  recognize  how  cor- 
rect the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  in  point- 
ing out  that  there  is  no  logic  whatsoever 
to  exempting  a  future  violation  from  the 
very  act  we  are  about  to  pass,  saying  that 
you  are  not  violating  the  law  until  some 
court  comes  along  and  says,  "See  here, 
you  are  violating  the  law," 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  in  connection  with  the  amendment, 
and  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  mv  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  relevant 
provision  in  the  bill  and  would  relate 
that  to  how  the  law  presently  exists  and 
what  has  been  the  tradition  governing 
the  soft  drink  industry. 

The  bill  now  says  that  soft  drink  bot- 
tlers will  not  be  subject  to  treble  dam- 
ages unless  it  can  be  proved  that  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
substantial  and  effective  interbrand 
competition  does  not  exist.  The  bill  pro- 
vides no  exemption  for  treble  damages 
due  to  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws 
not  involving  territories. 

The  situation  confronting  any  bottler 
in  America  is  that  for  75  years  it  has 
been  the  law  of  the  land  that  these  ter- 
ritorial agreements  are  legal.  Suddenly, 
out  of  the  clear  blue,  contrary  to  the  evi- 
dence compiled  and  the  decision  of  the 
administrative  law  judge  to  the  contrary, 
the  FTC  strikes  down  this  75-year 
precedent. 

There  are  1,000  or  so — almost 
2,000 — small  businessmen  out  there,  op- 
erating on  the  basis  of  a  75-year  prece- 
dent. What  we  are  saying  is  that  none  of 
those  small  businesses  should  be  sub- 
jected to  being  dragged  into  court  for 
treble  damages  as  violating  the  antitrust 
laws  on  the  basis  just  of  this  territorial 
franchise  provision,  as  a  result  of  an 
FTC  decision  which  runs  contrary  to  75 
years  of  law  and  of  previous  court  deci- 
sions from  1920  to  date:  that  they  should 
be  held  culpable  only  after  a  court  has 
made  this  decision  and  should  not  be  held 
culpable  in  the  interim. 

If  any  of  these  folks  are  involved  in 
price  fixing  or  some  other  violations  of 
the  antitrust  laws  that  are  not  based 
solelv  on  their  territorial  contracts,  they 
are  guilty  and  can  be  prosecuted.  But  in 
this  area,  until  the  law  is  resolved,  let 
us  not  drag  some  small  businessman  in 
and  accuse  him  of  violating  antitrust 
laws  because  the  FTC  decides  that  75 
years  of  precedent  no  longer  makes  any 
sense. 

I  hope  we  can  vote  down  the  provision 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  wants  to  debate  it  extensive- 
ly. I  do  not  want  to  preclude  his  right 


to  do  so.  But  at  a  time  convenient,  I  shall 
move  to  table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr,  President  I  point  out  that  I  am 
talking  about  prospective  violations.  I 
am  talking  about  violations  under  this 
law  that  are  prospective  as  well  as 
retrospective. 

Prior  to  the  Schwinn  decision  in  1967. 
the  legality  of  the  soft  drink  industry's 
territorial  restrictions  was  doubtful.  But 
after  the  Schwinn  deci=;ion  until  the  1977 
Sylvania  decision,  the  restrictions  clearly 
were  illegal  under  the  Supreme  Court's 
per  se  test. 

I  am  talking  about  that  part  of  the 
retrospective  aspect  of  antitrust  viola- 
tions, but  I  al.so  am  talking  about  the 
prospective  question.  I  am  saying  that 
there  is  no  basis  to  say  that  you  are  not 
responsible  if  you  violate  the  law  as 
drafted  and  as  introduced  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  as  if  we  were  to  say  to  a  fellow  who 
drives  an  automobile  and  has  an  accident 
and  hits  somebody.  "You're  not  re- 
sponsible for  that,  but  you  are  respon- 
sible if  you  do  it  a  second  time." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  the  Senator  from  Indiana  truly 
intends,  and  that  is  what  the  language 
of  the  bill  provides. 

So  I  think  that  in  the  excitement  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  soft  drink  bottlers, 
we  will  be  going  a  step  too  far,  even  for 
those  who  want  the  bottlers'  bill. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  point  out 
tliat  there  is  a  significant  distinction 
between  Schwinn  and  the  case  of  bot- 
tlers. In  Schwinn.  w^e  are  talking  about  a 
distributor  involved  only  in  distribution, 
not  in  manufacturing.  With  respect  to 
small  bottlers,  we  are  talking  about 
manufacturing.  We  are  talking  about 
a  plethora  of  bottlers  in  the  soft  drink 
business.  We  are  talking  about  very 
few  distributors  of  bicycles. 

Also,  I  point  out  that  most  of  the  cases 
that  have  been  litigated  after  the 
Schwinn  decision  backed  up  the  position 
of  the  bottlers,  as  the  judges  consistently 
ruled  that  similar  contracts  were  not  per 
se  violations,  based  on  the  court's  analy- 
sis of  Schwinn. 

So  despite  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I  must  suggest 
that  in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  what  we  are  talking  about  is 
that  we  sliould  see  what  the  rule  of  law 
really  is  and  not  drag  a  bunch  of  small 
bottlers  into  court  on  the  basis  of  what 
the  FTC  savs  the  law  is.  Let  us  let  the 
court  say  w-hat  the  law  is  and  then  we 
will  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  has  his  own 
time.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  him  on  his 
own  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  happy  to  do  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  is  recognized  on  his  own 
time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  view  the  Senator's 
amendment,  this  particular  amendment 
would  gut  this  bill  and  basically  it  is  the 
remedial  program  that  we  are  trying  to 
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pass  here  in  the  Chamber.  It  has  a  tre- 
mendous number  of  sponsors. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Indiana  agree 
that  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  think  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  really  guts  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

We  are  trying  to  protect  small  busi- 
nesses from  being  arbitrarily  subjected  to 
treble  damages  during  a  period  of  hiatus 
in  the  law.  Once  the  court  has  decided  or 
once  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  decided,  then  there  is  no 
question:  anyone  who  goes  out  and  vio- 
lates what  the  law  is  and  what  the  coiu-t 
says  is  guilty  of  treble  damages  and  he 
or  she  is  also  guilty  of  treble  damages 
if  he  or  she  gets  involved  in  violation  of 
antitrust  laws  in  the  interim,  if  those  are 
not  violations  of  territorial  franchise 
questions. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  He  has  covered  this  very  well. 
I  appreciate  the  Senator's  good  remarks. 

All  I  say,  in  addition,  is  if  we  adopt 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  we  will  in  effect,  void  the  last  3 
days  in  the  fight  that  really  has  gone  on. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
table  the  amendment  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio  and  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
further  debate  is  in  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
'Mr.  Cranston>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar>, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  ,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  other  Member  in  the  Chamber  who 
desires  to  vote  who  has  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  88, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 


[Rollcall  Vote  No.  144  Leg.; 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Baxicus 

Bayh 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 


YEAS — 88 

Bumpers 

Culver 

Burdlck 

DeConclnl 

Byrd. 

Dole 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Domenlcl 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Durenberger 

Chafee 

Durkln 

Chiles 

Eagleton 

Church 

Exon 

Cochran 

Pord 

Cohen 

0«irn 

G-lena 

Levin 

Sarbanes 

Gold  water 

Long 

Sesser 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Schmltt 

Hart 

Mathias 

Schweiker 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Hatfield 

McCIure 

Stennis 

Ilayalcawa 

McGovern 

Stevens 

Heain 

Melcher 

Stewart 

Heinz 

Morgan 

Stone 

Helms 

Moynihan 

Talmadge 

Hbllmgs 

Nelson 

Thurmond 

Huddlcston 

Nunn 

Tower 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Tsonsas 

InDuye 

Percy 

■Wallop 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Warner 

Jepsen 

Pryor 

Welcker 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Williams 

Kassebaum 

Ribicoff 

Young 

Uaxalt 

Riegle 

Zorinsky 

l/eahy 

Both 

NATS— 3 

Javlts 

Metzenbaum 

Stevenson 

NOT  VOTING— 8 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

PrpRRler 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Pell 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  Mr. 
Metzenbaum's  amendment  (No.  1767) 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  this  in- 
dicates that  when  something  is  working, 
we  all  tr>'  to  fix  it.  This  system  has  been 
working  for  over  70  years.  You  have  had 
great  competition  in  quality  and  you 
have  had  it  in  price. 

Anyone  who  goes  to  a  supermarket 
these  days  sees  all  kinds  of  colas — un- 
colas,  real  colas,  bi-colas.  And  as  you  are 
checking  out  of  the  supermarkets  you 
see  them  again. 

I  thought  I  used  to  know  the  names  of 
all  of  the  soft  drinks.  But  I  do  not  think 
anyone  today  could  name  half  of  them. 

So  this  system  has  w^orked  in  giving 
you  a  greater  variety  of  soft  drinks.  It 
has  given  you  good  service.  Customers 
have  supported  it  in  the  marketplace  and 
they  have  benefited  from  that  kind  of 
competition — the  strong  and  effective 
competition  that  is  existing  today. 

New  pr(x3ucts  have  emerged  to  com- 
pete with  existing  choices.  In  small  busi- 
nesses, jobs  have  been  created  and  the 
economy  has  been  strengthened.  I  be- 
lieve our  Nation  has  been  well  served. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission made  a  mistake  in  finding  that 
territorial  licensing  arrangements  are 
unlawful.  That  decision  will  not  improve 
this  industry:  it  will  harm  it.  It  will  not 
reduce  concentration:  it  will  increase  it. 

It  will  be  particularly  harmful  to  small 
bottlers,  who  could  well  find  themselves 
out  of  business  by  larger  firms. 

It  is  going  to  be  harmful  to  the  work- 
ers, because  some  of  them  are  going  to 
be  out  of  work.  They  are  going  to  lose 
their  jobs.  And  I  think  consumers  would 
also  lose  under  this  kind  of  decision. 

The  FTC  decision,  if  upheld,  would  re- 
structure an  industry  that  does  not  need 
restructuring,  creating  harm  instead  of 
benefit. 

I  believe  its  action  could  be  far  reach- 
ing. It  is  not  the  kind  of  news  that  makes 
page  1  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  will 


get  no  prime  time  si>ecial  on  the  7  o'clock 
news  on  TV. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  far  reaching,  far  reaching  to  those 
who  spend  their  Uves  in  the  industry,  and 
far  reaching  to  those  who  are  well  served 
by  the  current  system. 

Congress  ought  to  pass  this  bill.  Ttiej 
ought  to  say  no  to  the  FTX:  decision. 
Congress  should  allow  the  existing  sys- 
tem to  continue,  so  long  as  there  is  "sub- 
stantial and  effective  competition" 
among  different  products.  And  the  way 
they  try  to  push  each  other  off  the 
shelves  in  the  supermarkets  these  days, 
you  sure  have  enough  competition  tak- 
ing place. 

Mr.  President,  this  TTC  action  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  kind  of  over- 
regulation  that  angers  so  many  of  my 
constituents.  It  is  neither  needed  nor 
wanted  nor  helpful.  It  would  endanger, 
not  improve,  the  soft  drink  industry. 

I  beUeve  Congress  ought  to  pass  this 
bill  and  uphold  the  current  system  that 
will  protect  firms,  workers,  and  consum- 
ers alike. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  question,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  ready  to 
vote  on  the  bill  as  scx)n  as  the  Senator 
is  ready. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1761 

(Purpose:  To  preserve  territorial  restrictions 
for  small  soft  drink  bottling  companies) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  1761. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BA'VU.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Is  the  proper  time  to 
make  a  point  of  order  on  germaneness 
and  ask  the  Chair's  advice  on  germane- 
ness now  or  after  the  clerk  reports  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
amendment  is  nongermane  on  its  face, 
the  Chair  has  the  responsibihty  to  so 
state.  This  is  not  such  an  amendment. 
The  Senator,  if  he  chooses  to  make  a 
point  of  order  concerning  the  germane- 
ness of  the  amendment,  may  do  so  after 
it  has  been  reported. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenba-um) 
proposes  an   amendment   numbered   1761: 

On  page  2.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  "the  li- 
censee" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "anv  li- 
censee whose  sales  do  not  exceed  »1 00.000.- 
000  and  whose  assets  do  not  exceed  »50,- 
000.000". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair's  advice  on  the  germaneness  of 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clo- 
ture rule  requires  that  an  amendment 
be  germane.  One  of  the  tests  of  germane- 
ness is  whether  the  amendments  limits 
or  restricts  the  provisions  contained  in 
the  bill.  Such  a  restrictive  amendment 
is  per  se  germane.  This  amendment  is 
clearly  restrictive.  The  Chair  rules  the 
amendment  is  germane. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 
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Mr   METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I     as  well  as  in  New  York.  As  a  matter  of        Mr.  BA'YH  addressed  the  Chair. 
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place,  out  In  the  real  world,  few  wholesalers 
are   eoine   to  take   their   suonllers   to   court 
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Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  amendment 
that  will  separate  the  men  Irom  the  boys. 
This  will  separate  the  talkers  from  the 
Eictors.  This  is  the  amendment  that,  in 
essence,  says  if  you  are  here  thinking  you 
are  protecting  the  small  bottlers,  then 
you  can  still  do  that  and  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

This  amendment  says  that  any  licensee 
whose  sales  do  not  exceed  SI 00  million 
and  whose  assets  do  not  exceed  $50  mil- 
lion. Now.  who  among  u.s  would  say  that 
the  bottlers  whose  sales  exceed  $100  mil- 
lion are  small  bottlers;  whose  assets 
exceed  $50  million  are  small  bottlers? 

This  amendment  reallv  says,  in  so 
many  words,  that  if  honestly  what  you 
want  to  do  is  protect  the  small  bottlers, 
then  pass  this  amendment  and  let  the 
big  boys  fend  for  themselves.  If  you  are 
selling  more  than  $100  million  of  soft 
drinks  or  other  products,  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

What  is  there  about  us  that  says  that 
the  free  enterprise  system  should  be  so 
twisted,  so  modified,  that  we  do  not  want 
competition  to  prevail  any  more? 

OK.  I  hear  the  arguments.  "Protect 
those  little  bottlers.  Protect  the  small 
bottlers.  They  are  in  the  small  commu- 
nities." 

We  are  saying,  do  not  provide  protec- 
tion to  companies  whose  sales  exceed 
$100  million  or  which  have  assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  million. 

Those  companies  do  not  need  any  pro- 
tection. Those  companies  ought  to  stand 
on  their  own  two  feet  and  slug  it  out 
in  the  competitive  world. 

No.  they  want  a  special  antitrust  ex- 
emption with  a  territorial  restriction. 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment  we  help 
the  small  bottler  because  the  small  bot- 
tler will  be  able  to  compete  with  the  big 
bottler.  We  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
bottler  in  some  small  community  in  my 
State  to  come  into  the  Cleveland  market, 
the  Columbus  market,  or  the  Cincinnati 
market.  We  will  make  it  possible  for  a 
small  bottler  in  downstate  Illinois  to 
move  into  the  Chicago  market  and  dis- 
count the  price. 

What  is  so  terrible  about  that?  Is  that 
not  American?  Is  it  not  un-American  to 
restrict  free  competitive  forces  from 
working? 

I  have  heard  those  arguments  about 
the  competition  and  all  the  different  cola 
companies.  I  think  you  ought  to  check 
and  see  who  owns  those  cola  companies 
and  other  bottling  companies  that  op- 
erate under  a  different  name  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, 

This  bill  would  protect  from  competi- 
tion little  companies  like  Beatrice  Foods. 
IC  Industries.  General  Cinema.  Warner 
CommunicatiorLs — every  one  of  them, 
those  little  companies,  being  on  the 
Fortune  500  list.  They  need  protection? 
That  is  laughable. 

Some  of  the  independent  bottling  com- 
panies themselves  are  absolute  giants. 
For  example.  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of 
New  York,  one  of  the  so-called  inde- 
pendents, ranks  in  the  Fortune  500  and 
owns  bottling  companies  in  Mame.  Ken- 
tucky. Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado 


as  well  as  in  New  York.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  giant  spent  over  $85  million  in 
a  period  of  11  months  to  acquire  bottling 
companies  in  Maine,  Kentucky,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 

And  Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  L«s 
Angeles  purchased  more  than  98  percent 
of  Coca-Cola  Mid-America. 

These  are  giants  of  American  industry 
we  are  talking  about. 

Coca-Cola  and  the  Pepsi  Co.,  the  two 
giant  sirup  companies,  are  also  the  Na- 
tion's two  largest  bottlers. 

It  is  fair  to  point  out,  Mr.  President, 
that  at  various  points  in  the  proceedings 
connected  with  this  piece  of  legislation, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  indicated  a  will- 
ingne.ss  to  compromise  the  issue.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  said  let  us  separate 
the  small  bottlers  from  the  big  bottlers. 
Let  us  put  on  an  amendment  that  would 
say  that  the  parent  company,  in  other 
words,  the  sirup  manufacturers,  cannot 
have  the  protection  of  this  law.  They  do 
not  need  that  protection. 

Let  us  also  say  that  the  conglomerates 
who  do  offer  a  certain  amount  of  busi- 
ness do  not  need  this  protection. 

But  that  was  rejected.  That.  I  was  told. 
would  not  work  because  the  big  con- 
glomerates and  the  big  bottling  compa- 
nies in  some  instances  own  little  bottlers 
operating  in  smaller  communities. 

I  do  not  think  that  makes  a  whole  lot 
of  difference.  I  think  if  you  are  going  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws,  Mr.  President,  you  ought  to  limit 
it.  I  do  not  think  you  oueht  to  provide  the 
exemption.  Obviously,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  thinks  so.  but  that 
does  not  make  it  right.  That  does  not 
make  this  legislation  anvthing  other 
than  anticonsumer.  That  does  not 
change  the  nature  of  this  legislation 
from  being  proinflation  or  more  infla- 
tion. And  that  does  not  make  the  legisla- 
tion right. 

All  it  proves  is  that  if  you  really  put  on 
a  strong  enough  lobbving  effort,  you  can 
get  something  through  the  U.S.  Senate. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  whole  argu- 
ment has  been  made  to  do  it  for  the  little 
guys,  do  it  for  the  mom-and-pop  bottlers. 
They  need  some  protection  against  those 
big  goliaths,  those  giants. 

OK,  let  me,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment,  accept  that  argument. 

I  want  to  say,  "God  bless  you"  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who  just 
sneezed  twice. 

There  is  an  old  saying  or  supersti- 
tion that  if  somebody  sneezes  at  the 
time  you  are  saying  something,  it  proves 
the  truth  of  what  you  are  saying. 

[Laughter.! 

Since  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina sneezed  not  once  but  twice,  I  feel 
particularly  pleased  that  he  has  indi- 
cated by  his  sneezes  if  not  by  his  oratory 
and  his  votes  his  agreement  with  the 
validity  of  the  point  being  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  sim- 
ple. This  one  is  not  complicated.  This  one 
is  germane.  This  one  says  let  us  not  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  antitrust 
laws  for  the  giant  conglomerates  and  the 
giant  sirup  companies.  That  is  all  that 
this  amendment  is  about. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 


Mr.  BAYH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  without  in 
any  way  attributing  a  motivation  that  is 
less  than  pure  as  the  driven  snow  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  because  I  think  he  is 
sincere  about  his  concern  for  competi- 
tion as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  con- 
cerned about  competition,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  thinks  it  makes  absolutely 
no  sense  to  have  two  sets  of  rules  which 
make  the  territorial  franchise  system  in 
the  country  one  that  is  sort  of  a  Rube 
Goldberg  operation. 

There  are  some  independent  bottling 
companies  that  are  larger  companies 
than  some  of  the  hometown  operations 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  referred 
to.  But  in  an  effort  to  try  to  provide  the 
kind  of  protection  my  small  bottlers  need 
in  Indiana,  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  part 
of  an  amendment  that  is  going  to  pe- 
nalize the  larger  bottlers  that  may  ex- 
ist in  New  York  or  California,  where 
largeness  is  a  relative  thing  when  one 
looks  at  the  size  of  the  population. 

In  all  respect  to  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
I  move  to  table  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  table  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  table 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non »,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son I  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson  i  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiECLE ) .  Is  there  any  other  Senator  in 
the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 
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[RoUcall  Vote  No.  145  Leg.] 

YEAS — 89 

.Armstrong 

Church 

Hart 

Baker 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Baucus 

Cohen 

Hatfield 

Bayh 

Culver 

Hayakawa 

Bellmon 

Danforth 

Heflln 

Bentsen 

DeOoncinl 

Heinz 

Blden 

Dole 

Helms 

Boren 

Domenicl 

KoUings 

Boschwltz 

Durenberger 

Huddleston 

Bradley 

Durlcin 

Humphrey 

Bumpers 

Eagleton 

Inouye 

Burdlck 

Exon 

Jackson 

Byrd. 

Ford 

Jepsen 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Gam 

Johnston 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Glenn 

Kassebaum 

Chafee 

CJoldwater 

Laxalt 

ChUes 

Gravel 

Leahy 

Levin 

Pressler 

Stevenson 

Long 

Pryor 

Stewart 

Magnuson 

Randolph 

Stone 

Mathlas 

RibicofT 

Talmadge 

Matsunaga 

Riegle 

Thurmond 

McClure 

Roth 

Tower 

McGovern 

Sarbanes 

Tsongas 

Melcher 

.Safwer 

Wallop 

Moyiiihan 

Schmltt 

Warner 

Nelson 

Schweiker 

Weicker 

Nunn 

Stafford 

Williams 

Packwood 

Stennis 

Young 

Percy 

Stevens 
NATS—* 

Zonnsky 

Javlts 

Morgan 

Proxmlre 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Pell 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Simpson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  Mr.  Metzen- 
baum's  amendment  (UP  No.  1761)  on  the 
table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  picture  is  clear  now;  it  is  unequivo- 
cally clear.  This  bill  is  supposed  to  be  for 
those  little  guys,  those  small  business- 
men. The  fact  is  that  it  is  for  the  big 
boys.  It  is  for  the  conglomerates,  and  It  is 
for  the  sirup  manufacturers. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  that  procedure  has 
worked  well  to  keep  other  amendments 
from  being  offered  to  this  bill  which 
would  be  proconsumer  amendments.  The 
forces  of  anticonsumerism  in  the  Senate 
are  having  a  heyday  today;  and  they 
cannot  even  say  any  more  that  it  is  just 
for  the  little  businessmen,  because  the 
last  vote  made  it  clear  that  it  is  not  just 
for  little  businessmen;  it  is  for  every- 
body— big  and  small  alike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  guess  is  that 
matter  never  would  have  been  lobbied 
as  effectively  as  it  has  been  and  never 
would  be  in  the  position  it  is  in  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  efforts  and  money  of 
the  sirup  manufacturers  and  the  con- 
glomerates. 

Mr.  President,  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened. Any  effort  to  offer  an  amendment 
having  to  do  with  consumers,  having  to 
do  with  the  rights  of  the  small  business 
people  or  the  rights  of  consumers,  has 
been  prevented  from  coming  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  by  a  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Man  bites  dog.  Cloture  and  a 
filibuster  have  been  used  to  cutoff  pro- 
consumer  amendments  while  this  anti- 
consumer  bill  is  passed — proconsumer 
amendments  that  have  been  supported 
by  newsoapers  throughout  the  country  in 
editorials. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  number  of  such  editorials 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Favorable  Illinois  Brick  EnrroRiALs 

New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.Y.,  October 

Washington  Post.  Washington,  D  C  Octo- 
ber 31,  1977,  .  v.*  <-" 

1978^  ^°^^  Times.  New  York.  NY.,  April  6. 

Louisville  Courier  Journal.  Louisville  Ken- 
tucky, June  20,  1978, 


Minneapolis  Star,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota, 
June  20,  1978, 

Des  Moines  Register.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
June  29.  1978, 

Waukesha  Freeman,  Waukesha.  Wisconsin. 
August  18.  1978. 

Boston  Sunday  Globe,  Boston.  Massachu- 
setls,  August  27.  1978, 

St,  Petersburg  Times.  St.  Petersburg.  Flor- 
ida. September  25.  1978. 

Tallahassee  Democrat,  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida. September  25.  1978. 

Rocky  Mountain  News.  Denver,  Colorado, 
October  5,  1978, 

Columbu-s  Citizen  Journal,  Columbus  Ohio, 
October  6,  1978. 

Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
October  8,  1978, 

Deseret  News.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Octo- 
ber 9.  1978. 

KLUB  Radio,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Octo- 
ber 12.  1978, 

Billings  Gazette,  Billings,  Montana.  De- 
cember 3.  1978. 

New  York  Times,  New  York,  N.Y.,  April  23, 
1979. 

Baltimore  Sun,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  April 
25,  1979, 

Hartford  Courant,  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
April  29.  1979, 

Minneapolis  Tribune.  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota. May  6.  1979. 

Kansas  City  Star.  Kansas  City,  Missouri, 
May  11.  1979.  ' 

Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  19, 
1979, 

Washington  Post.  Washington,  D.C.,  May 
21,  1979, 

Las  Vegas  Sun,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  June  5, 
1979. 

Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  Orlando,  Florida, 
June  9.  1979. 

County  News,  National  Association  of 
Counties.  June  11,  1979. 

St,  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
June  14.   1979, 

Tallahassee  Democrat.  Tallahassee,  Flor- 
ida, June  15.  1979. 

Des  Moines  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
June  18.  1979, 

Louisville  Courier  Journal.  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, June  26,  1979. 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  St.  Petersburg.  Flor- 
ida. July  9,  1979. 

Charleston  Gazette,  Charleston.  West  Vir- 
ginia, August  7.  1979. 

Sacramento  Bee.  Sacramento.  California. 
August  24,  1979. 

Oregon  Journal,  Portland,  Oregon,  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979. 

The  Ledger,  Lakeland.  Fla..  March  26.  1980. 

[From  the  Columbus  Citizen- Journal  Friday. 
Oct.  6,  1978] 
Price  Fixing 

Backroom  price  fixing  by  manufacturers  is 
just  as  pernicious  as  labor  union  feather- 
bedding  or  wasteful  government  spending. 
It  subverts  the  much  heralded  "market 
mechanism"  by  protecting  the  lazy  and  the 
Inefficient  producer.  It  is  inflationary.  And  it 
Is  Illegal. 

Government  has  a  vital  but  difficult  role 
in  protecting  the  public  interest  in  this  area. 
The  penalties  against  Illegally  rigging  prices 
should  be  made  prohibitive. 

This  brings  us  to  a  1977  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  undercuts  a  1976  law  designed 
to  give  state  governments  and  consumers  the 
right  to  go  to  court  and  seek  triple  damages 
from  producers  accused  of  getting  together 
and  setting  Inflated  prices. 

The  court  held  the  rather  narrow  view  that 
only  the  middlemen  In  the  economic  system, 
those  who  bought  goods  directly  from  manu- 
facturers, were  entitled  to  triple-damage  re- 
lief under  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  these  middlemen  have  little  incentive 
to  tackle  the  problem.  In  the  first  place,  they 
can  simply  mark  up  the  already  rigged  price 
and  pass  the  goods  along.  And  In  the  second 


place,  out  in  the  real  world,  few  wholesalers 
are  going  to  take  their  suppliers  to  court 
and  risk  losing  their  sources  of  supply. 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  which  would 
overturn  the  Supereme  Court's  ruling  IB  being 
txJttled  up  by  a  single  senator  who  threatens 
to  disrupt  the  Senate  schedule  by  a  filibuster 
if  the  measure  is  brought  up. 

The  bill  in  question  is  being  supported  by 
all  50  state  governors  and  state  attorneys 
general  and  the  Carter  administration,  but 
It  is  being  opposed,  inevitably,  by  m&ntifac- 
turing  Interests  that  claim  it  would  invite 
a  blizzard  of  spurious  lawsuits  and  accom- 
plish little  beyond  enriching  lawyers 

These  are  legitimate  concerns,  but  they 
do  not  Justify  ignoring  the  problem  An  im- 
portant public  policy  question  is  at  stake 
here,  and  It  ought  to  be  addressed  by  Con- 
gress, 

It  Is  probably  too  late  in  the  congressional 
session  to  take  action  on  this  compltrated 
issue  this  year.  But  it  otight  to  receive  high 
priority  on  Capitol  Hill  next  year. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  6.   19781 

EASING  THE  CtTRBS  ON  PrICE-FIXINC  SUITS 

(By  Edward  Cowan) 

Washington — Glenn  Frele  is  a  44-year-old 
farmer  who  raises  200  head  of  cattle  and  2,000 
hogs  on  a  Latimer.  Iowa,  farm  his  grand- 
father bought  70  years  ago.  The  spirtt  of 
populism  ran  strong  on  the  prairies  In  those 
days,  with  farmers  and  urban  reformers  chal- 
lenging the  prices  and  policies  of  the  banks, 
railroads,  grain  elevator  companies  and  meat 
packers. 

Some  of  that  spirit  courses  through  the 
husky  frame  of  Mr.  Frele,  A  cattleman  who 
buys  more  feedgraln  than  he  grows.  Mr 
Frele  sees  himself  as  a  little  guy  being 
buffeted  by  economic  forces  that  are  mani- 
pulated by  big  corporations. 

He  and  500  other  cattlemen,  mostly  from 
the  Plains  States,  have  formed  the  Meat 
Price  Investigators  Association,  based  in  Des 
Moines,  The  association  brought  what  Mr 
Frele  calls  "a  limited  class-action  suit" 
against  18  food  chains,  charging  them  with 
conspiring  to  depress  prices  paid  to  farmers 
for  live  cattle.  The  chains  have  denied  the 
charge. 

Under  a  June  1977  Supreme  Court  ruling 
a  Federal  District  Court  In  Dallas  dismissed 
the  suit  The  association  has  appealed  the 
dismissal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

Incensed,  Mr.  Frele  put  on  his  conserva- 
tive brown  suit  and  gleaming  sllpon  shoes 
and  came  to  Washington  to  lobby  Congress 
and  anyone  else  who  would  listen.  He  was 
here,  he  said,  to  get  Congress  to  overrule  the 
Supreme  Court.  In  his  quest,  he  asserted,  he 
was  making  common  cause  vrith  consumers 
all  over  the  country,  even  if  they  usually 
think  the  cattleman's  pursuit  of  higher  live- 
stock prices  is  contrary  to  their  Interests  as 
the  ultimate  purchasers  of  steak 

Mr,  Frele  explained  that  his  group's  suit, 
which  was  brought  In  1975,  was  dismissed 
last  December  because  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held  in  the  Illinois  Bnck  case  last  June 
that  only  those  who  dealt  directly  with  al- 
leged price-fixers  could  sue.  In  that  6-3  de- 
cision, the  Supreme  Court  said  the  state  of 
Illinois  could  not  bring  a  suit  against  the 
Illinois  Brick  Company,  even  if  the  state 
had  the  evidence  It  claimed  to  have  an  al- 
leged price  fixing  of  bricks  because  the  state 
had  bought  the  bricks  through  a  middleman 

Under  this  holding.  Mr  Frele  said,  the 
Dallas  court  reasoned  that  because  the 
farmers  sold  their  animals  to  meat  packers, 
who  In  turn  sold  to  food  chains,  the  farmers 
could  not  sue  the  chains 

The  more  usual  case  concerns  not  sellers 
but  buyers,  particularly  consumers,  Illinois 
Brick  ineans  that  unless  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer buys  directly  from  the  alleged  price 
fixer,  the  consumer  has  no  standing  to  sue 
This    also   means   that    the    right    Congress 
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gave    state    governments    in    1976    to    bring 
class-action  suits  on  behalf  of  consumers  is 


new  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Even  if  you  can  prove  that  you 


and  federal  claims  could  go  down  the  drain. 
Atty.  Gen.  Warren  Spannaus  said  the  loss  to 
Minnesota  could  be  SI  million. 
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because  of  this  opposition,  Mr.  Mazzoli  plans 
to  alter  his  amendment. 


(From  the  Des  Moines  Register, 
June  29.   19T7] 


tlvlty  cannot  sue  for  damages.  Thus,  a  per- 
son purchasing  drugs  whose  price  has  been 
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gave  state  governments  in  1976  to  bring 
class-action  suits  on  behalf  of  consumers  is 
laurgely  nullified. 

According  to  Congressional  staff  specialists. 
Illinois  Brick  already  has  led  to  the  dismissal 
of  suits  that  allege  price  fixing  of  plywood, 
sugar,  cement,  toilet  seats,  fertilizer,  paper 
and  ampicillin. 

Even  before  the  Dallas  court  dismissed  the 
cattlemen's  suit  last  December,  Congress  had 
begun  the  slow  process  of  enacting  a  bill 
to  overturn  Illinois  Brick.  The  Senate  Anti- 
monopoly  subcommittee  reported  a  corrective 
bill  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  In  Novem- 
ber. The  House  Monopolies'  subcommittee 
approved  a  similar  measure  yesterday. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
scheduled  hearings  requested  by  Republican 
members  for  tomorrow  and  April  17,  21  and 
24.  There  is  an  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee will  vote  on  the  bill  no  later  than  the 
first  week  of  May 

No  timetable  has  been  set  by  the  House 
Committee,  headed  by  Peter  W.  Rodlno  Jr.. 
Democrat  of  New  Jersey  He  may  want  to 
schedule  hearings  on  an  amendment  unex- 
pectedly adopted  by  the  subcommittee  that 
raises  a  new  issue.  The  amendment,  spon- 
sored by  Representative  Charles  E.  Wiggins, 
Republican  of  California,  would  deny  stand- 
ing to  sue  under  the  antitrust  laws  to  foreign 
governments  and  their  agencies. 

Antitrust  lawyers  say  this  would  weaken 
enforcement  generally  and  might  also  un- 
dermine the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
dissuade  the  European  Economic  Commun- 
ity and  Japan  from  sanctioning  cartels  or 
other  forms  of  prlce-ftxing. 

But  that  Is  a  side  Issue.  The  key  point  is 
that  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  seem 
to  agree  that  Illinois  Brick  should  be  over- 
turned and  that  consumers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  sue  even  if  they  do  not  buy  directly 
from  the  alleged  price  fixers.  The  legislation 
would  also  seek  to  prevent  the  duplicative 
claims  and  recoveries  that  could  arise  if 
Initial  buyers  and  ultimate  consumers  sued. 

What  now  shapes  up  as  the  most  con- 
troversial aspect  of  the  legislation,  certainly 
in  the  House,  Is  the  question  of  class-action 
suits  like  that  brought  by  Mr.  Prele's  group. 
As  approved  by  the  House  subcommittee, 
the  bill  would  permit  the  proving  of  damages 
"on  a  classwlde  basis "  without  requiring 
proof  from  each  member  of  the  class  but 
would  limit  payment  of  compensation  only 
to  individuals  who  make  "a  valid  damage 
claim." 

Representative  John  F  Seiberling,  I5emo- 
crat  of  Ohio,"  asked  the  subcommittee  to 
remove  that  test  for  cases  that  are  settled 
voluntarily,  so  that  the  rank  and  file  of  con- 
sumers could  share  in  recovery,  perhaps  by  a 
temporary  reduction  of  prices  However,  the 
subcommittee  rejected  his  amendment.  A 
similar  effort  Is  likely  to  be  made  in  the  full 
committee.  But  an  opposite  proposal,  to 
limit  class  actions  to  those  brought  by 
states.  Is  expected  from  Representative  Wal- 
ter Flowers.  Democrat  of  Alabama. 

"The  problem  this  bill  has  Is  that  there  Is 
no  effective  lobby  for  it  other  than  the  state 
attorneys  general,"  said  Michael  W.  Straight. 
a  legislative  assistant  to  Mr  Seiberling  With- 
out "a  natural  constituency  Mr  Straight 
added,  the  bill  becomes  an  easy  target,  for 
special  Interests.  Mr  Straight  noted  that  the 
House  has  rejected  class-action  legislation 
several  times  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Preie  is  Just  the  sort  of  man  to  take 
Mr.  Straight's  lament  about  no  "natural  con- 
stituency" as  a  challenge  Consumer  groups 
in  Washington  criticized  IlIlnDls  Brick  last 
June  and  presumably  will  support  the  re- 
medial legislation  The  bill  Just  might  be  the 
vehicle  for  a  revival  of  the  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury  alliance  of  farmers  and  urban  reformers. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  31,   1977| 
Pursuing    the    Price    Fixers 
The    Supreme    Court,    in    an    unfortunate 
decision  last  June,  suddenly  created  a  large 


new  obstacle  to  the  enforcement  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Even  if  you  can  prove  that  you 
are  the  victim  of  a  prlce-flxlng  conspiracy, 
the  Court  said,  you  cannot  recover  damages 
unless  you  dealt  directly  with  the  fixer.  In 
an  economy  as  complex  as  this  country's, 
with  Its  vast  networks  of  distributors,  that 
Is  an  extremely  serious  qualification.  In 
many  kinds  of  Industry.  It  effectively  elimi- 
nates any  risk  of  damage  suits  over  price 
conspiracies. 

This  anomaly  stands  out  clearly  in  the  case 
that  the  Court  heard.  The  state  of  Illinois 
sued  the  Illinois  Brick  Co  .  charging  that  it 
had  conspired  to  rig  prices  of  concrete  blocks. 
The  state  government  had  let  construction 
contracts,  the  contractors  had  hired  masonry 
subcontractors,  and  it  was  the  subcontractors 
who  actually  bought  the  blocks  from  Illinois 
Brick.  They  presumably  passed  the  price  on, 
through  the  contractors,  to  the  state. 

Since  Its  not  Illegal  to  pass  a  rigged  price 
on.  the  state  can't  sue  the  middlemen.  Le- 
gally, the  middlemen  could  sue  the  manu- 
facturer. But  these  subcontractors  weren't 
hurt  by  the  conspiracy,  if  there  was  one, 
and  In  any  case  they  are  unlikely  to  under- 
take prolonged  litigation  against  their  sup- 
plier. For  all  the  Court  knew,  it  might  have 
been  the  grandest  conspiracy  in  the  history 
of  concrete  blocks.  But  nobody,  under  the 
Court's  rule,  would  recover  anything. 

How  in  the  world  did  the  Court  arrive 
at  that  decision?  Well,  six  of  the  Justices 
got  tangled  up  In  a  misconceived  effort  to 
apply  the  logic  of  an  earlier,  different  case 
to  this  one.  They  were  worried,  for  one  thing, 
about  creating  multiple  liabilities  for  price 
fixers  if  everyone  down  the  distribution  chain 
could  sue  for  triple  damages.  But  trial  Judges 
have  broad  authority  to  consolidate  cases  and 
require  plaintiffs  to  allocate  damages  among 
themselves.  That,  in  fact,  was  what  hap- 
pened In  these  cases  before  the  Court  sud- 
denly halted  them. 

Fixing  prices  is  a  crime,  and  people  who 
engage  in  it  risk  criminal  prosecution  by 
the  Justice  Department.  But  the  Justice  De- 
partment cannot  monitor  every  price  tag  or 
pursue  every  complaint  of  conspiracy.  To 
keep  markets  free  and  competitive,  there  is 
great  public  interest  in  encouraging  a  second 
kind  of  enforcement — the  civil  suit  by  the 
consumer.  It's  the  consumer  who  has  the 
sharpest  interest  in  fair  pricing  Consumers 
can  be  Individuals  or  corporations  or.  as  in 
the  Illinois  case,  governments.  The  effect  of 
the  Court's  decision.  If  it  stands.  Is  to  make 
price-fixing  much  less  dangerous  to  the 
conspirator. 

Corrective  legislation  has  been  drafted  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
I  D-Mass  ) .  and  the  Carter  administration 
vigorously  supports  it.  The  opposition  is 
coming,  as  usual,  from  those  business  orga- 
nizations that  celebrate  free  competition  In 
theory,  but  find  ob'ections  to  every  attempt 
at  actually  enforcing  It.  The  Court's  deci- 
sion Is  an  aberration,  with  unhappey  impli- 
cations for  the  American  economy.  The  rem- 
edy Is  a  simple  two-page  bill,  and  it  is  needed 
urgently. 

(Prom  the  Minneapolis  Star,  June  20,  19781 
Rebuilding  Antitrust  Law 

President  Carter  yesterday  strongly  en- 
dorsed legislation  to  restore  federal  anti- 
trust law  to  Us  full  strength.  Bills  intro- 
duced in  both  houses  of  Congress  would 
undo  the  damage  caused  by  a  6-to-3  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decision  last  year.  Carter 
rightly  urged  passage  of  a  curative  bill  with- 
out weakening  amendments. 

The  court's  decision  last  year  drastically 
narrowed  the  number  of  suspected  price- 
fixers  within  the  reach  of  antitrust  prosecu- 
tions. This  affected  especially  the  economic 
interests  of  the  federal  and  of  state  and  local 
governments  Here's  one  immediate  danger: 
If  the  decision — which  is  based  on  statutory 
Interpretation  and  not  constitutional  prin- 
ciple— Isn't  changed,   $500  million  In  state 


and  federal  claims  could  go  down  the  drain 
Atty.  Gen.  Warren  Spannaus  said  the  loss  to 
Minnesota  could  be  $1  million. 

Spannaus  made  that  point  at  a  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral In  St.  Paul,  where  he  is  the  host.  The 
association  has  lobbied  for  the  legislation 
Carter  endorsed.  In  Washington,  Carter  said 
that  if  the  Supreme  Court's  narrow  ruling 
stands,  anticompetitive  practices  would  go 
unpunished  We  agree  with  Carter,  Spannaus 
and  the  association  on  the  need  for  vigorous 
enforcement  of  adequate  antitrust  laws.  Such 
laws  stimulate  price  competition.  That  is  a 
weapon  against  inflation  that  should  not  be 
dulled  or  broken,  a  point  to  which  both 
Carter  and  Spannaus  alluded 

Technically,  what  the  Supreme  Court  did 
was  to  prohibit  "indirect "  purchasers  from 
recovering  antitrust  suit  damages.  In  other 
words,  only  those  who  purchase  directly  from 
the  prlcefixer  can  sue.  even  though  the 
higher  prices  are  passed  through  the  eco- 
nomic chain  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Thit 
new  technical  twist  provides  antitrust  im- 
munity for  95  percent  of  the  manufacturers 
who  supply  government  units  l>ecause  their 
goods  go  through  administrators.  But  gov- 
ernmental units  aren't  the  only  victims.  The 
decision  is  a  blow  for  farmer  groups,  trade 
associations,  buslnessment  (especially  small 
busln»ssmen)  and  individuals,  it  further- 
more Jeopardizes  a  special  statute  that  au- 
thorizes attorneys  general  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  citizens  who  have  been  overcharged  by 
price-fixers  but  who  simply  cant  afford  to 
start  lawsuits  as  Individual  consumers. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
June  20.  1978] 

Congressman  MazzoU's  go-slow  approach  to 
a  much-disputed  Supreme  Court  ruling  has 
put  this  Kentucklan  in  the  center  of  a  legis- 
lative battle  Involving  millions  of  dollars  in 
antitrust  suits.  Hanging  on  the  outcome  of 
the  dispute,  which  resumes  today  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  are  consumer 
interests  tied  up  in  proceedings  against  firms 
in  the  sugar,  plywood,  cement,  fertilizer, 
meat-packing,  paper  and  drug  industries,  to 
name  a  few. 

The  story  goes  back  to  a  1973  prlce-flxlng 
case  against  11  cement-block  companies.  The 
Illinois  attorney  general,  speaking  for  the 
state  and  700  local  governments,  charged  that 
cement  blocks  in  public  buildings  had  cost 
more  than  they  should,  and  sought  triple 
damages. 

Last  June,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  only  direct  purchasers  of  the  cement 
blocks — in  other  words,  the  contractors  and 
architects  on  the  buildings — were  eligible  to 
sue.  No  matter  that  the  governments  had 
had  the  overcharges  passed  on  to  them. 
They  were  only  "Indirect"  buyers  and  could 
not  assert  claims, 

some  groups  excluded? 

The  5-3  decision  sandbagged  the  clear  In- 
tention of  Congress.  Recent  laws  had  been 
expanding  the  states'  ability,  on  behalf  of 
consumers,  to  seek  civil  damages  from  cor- 
poratlcns  engaged  in  price-fixing.  So  the 
measure  now  in  committee  would  supersede 
the  court  ruling  by  making  the  congressional 
meaning  explicit. 

This  is  where  Representative  MazzoU  comes 
into  the  picture.  His  amendment,  offered  last 
week,  would  let  states  file  prlce-flxlng  suits 
on  behalf  of  consumers  cheated  in  the  mar- 
ketplace But  the  amendment  leaves  cloudy 
the  rights  to  sue  of  such  groups  as  small 
businessmen  (damaged  by  monopoly  domina- 
tion of  supplies  and  prices  in  their  Indus- 
tries) or  units  of  government  (buying  the 
goods   of   price-rigging   manufacturers). 

This  possible  exclusion  stirred  a  storm 
of  protest  from  local  governments,  small 
business,  cattlemen,  and  state  attorneys  gen- 
eral, including  Kentucky's.  President  Carter 
has  now  thrown  his  support  behind  the  bill, 
pretty  much  In  unamended  form.  Perhaps 
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because  of  this  opposition,  Mr,  Mazzoll  plans 
to  alter  his  amendment. 

That's  wise.  He  has  a  point  In  arguing  that 
Congress  should  wait  for  recommendations 
from  a  presidential  commission  studying 
antitrust  enforcement  before  it  sets  sweep- 
ing new  policy.  But  the  Mazzoll  amendment 
would  exclude  cases  which  the  courts  can 
efficiently  handle,  because  they  Involve  busi- 
ness and  governmental  purchases.  Mean- 
time, It  would  thrust  on  federal  Judges  more 
complex  issues  of  consumer  losses  due  to 
antitrust  violations. 

In  the  long  run.  the  higher  standard  of 
antitrust  enforcement  the  committee  bill 
proposes  is  In  a  kind  of  partnership  with  ef- 
forts to  free  business  of  government  reg- 
iilation.  It  hardly  behooves  corporations  to 
ask  for  one  without  accepting  the  other  An 
antitrust  measure,  without  the  Mazzoll 
amendment  in  Its  original  form,  would  be 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

(Prom  the  Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association, 

Aug.  18.  1978] 

Restore  the  Antitrust  Law 

Attorney  General  Bronson  La  Pollette  is 
applying  what  pressure  he  can  to  encourage 
bills  pending  in  Congress  Intended  to  undo 
an  unwise  split  decision  handed  down  more 
than  a  year  ago  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Known  as  the  Illinois  Brick  decision,  it  pre- 
vents persons  who  have  been  illegally  over- 
charged for  goods  from  suing  the  price-fixer 
If  they  didn't  purchase  directly  from  the  vio- 
lator. It  is  a  monstrous  decision  that  reflects 
badly  on  the  integrity  of  the  highest  court 
in  the  land.  Unfortunately,  the  only  recourse 
the  public  has  is  to  appeal  to  Congress  and 
the  President  to  undo  this  mischief  by 
adopting  a  law  to  restore  rights  previously 
recognized  as  protecting  purchasers  from  be- 
ing gouged. 

The  high  court  majority  held  that  the 
overcharged  direct  purchaser  and  not  others 
in  the  chain  of  manufacture  or  distribution, 
is  the  injured  party  within  the  meaning  of 
Section  4  of  the  Clayton  Act.  Since  consum- 
ers usually  pvirchase  goods  through  retailers 
or  other  middlemen,  under  this  decision  they 
aie  now  unable  to  recover  damages  for  the 
higher  prices  they  pay  due  to  prlce-flxlng 
and  other  anti-trust  violations.  It  Is  esti- 
mated there  are  presently  pending  cases  val- 
ued up  to  half  a  billion  dollars  which  are 
Jeopardized  because  of  the  Illinois  Brick  de- 
cision. 

Bronson  La  Pollette  points  out  that  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  has  collected  about  $5 
million  In  antitrust  cases  since  1966  which 
would  have  been  lost  had  this  ruling  been 
in  effect.  One  of  the  Ironies  Is  that  while  the 
court  precludes  recovery  by  persons  who  ul- 
timately pay  the  higher  price,  it  does  not 
prevent  direct  purchasers  (usually  middle- 
men) who  pass  on  the  higher  prices,  from 
recovering  huge  windfall  damages  even 
though  they  had  not  been  injured  at  all. 

In  appealing  for  public  support  to  influ- 
ence Congress  to  adopt  remedial  legislation. 
La  Pollette  states,  "It  has  become  quite  com- 
mon for  most  of  us  to  complain  about  waste 
and  the  high  cost  of  government  .  .  .  The 
Siipreme  Court  ruling  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  all  consumers,  including  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  governments  through  its 
ruling." 

In  other  words,  those  who  end  up  paying 
Inflated  prices  because  of  Illegal  prlce-flxlng 
can  no  longer  recover  the  overcharges.  This 
situation  should  not  have  been  permitted  to 
exist  as  long  as  it  has  but  until  corrective 
legislation  Is  adopted  there  can  be  no  relief. 
In  June,  President  Carter  strongly  endorsed 
legislation  to  restore  the  federal  antitrust 
law  to  its  full  strength  but  as  with  so  much 
other  pending  legislation.  Congress  Is  drag- 
ging Its  heels.  The  President.  In  effect  has 
Joined  those  who  assert  that  so  long  as  the 
Supreme  Court's  narrow  ruling  stands,  anti- 
competitive practices  will  go  unpunished. 
This  Is  lamentable. 


[Prom  the  Des  Moines  Register, 

June  29,  19T71 

It  Pays  To  Fix  Prices? 

The  Supreme  Court  dealt  a  serious  blow  to 
effective  antitrust  enforcement  when  it  re- 
cently ruled  that  victims  of  illegal  price-fix- 
ing can't  collect  damages  if  they  bought  the 
overpriced   goods  from  middlemen. 

The  case  before  the  court  involved  nine 
manufacturers  of  concrete  blocks,  who  had 
pleaded  no  contest  to  charges  of  Illegally 
fixing  prices  The  plea  persuaded  the  state 
of  Illinois  and  700  of  Its  local  governments  to 
sue  for  damages.  The  governments  contended 
that  they  had  paid  more  than  *3  million  ex- 
tra for  buildings  in  which  price-fixed  blocks 
were  used. 

Justice  Byron  White,  arguing  for  the  six- 
man  majority,  used  precedent  and  unpersua- 
slve  practical  arguments  to  conclude  that 
only  direct  purchasers  of  products  should  be 
allowed  to  collect  damages  for  price-fixing. 

The  minority  opinion  by  Justice  William 
Brennan,  Jr.,  argued  that  antitrust  laws  have 
two  alms:  first,  to  provide  a  penalty  sufficient 
to  deter  businesses  from  engaging  in  such 
anticompetitive  practices  as  price-fixing; 
second,  to  enable  victims  of  price-fixing  to 
recover  damages. 

The  ruling  erects  no  barriers  against  these 
alms  If  the  consumer  buys  directly  from  the 
supplier  who  illegally  fixed  the  price  of  a 
product.  But,  as  the  minority  opinion  cor- 
rectly notes,  "In  many  Instances,  the  brunt  of 
antitrust  injuries  is  borne  by  indirect  pur- 
chasers, often  ultimate  consumers  of  a  prod- 
uct, as  increased  costs  are  passed  along  the 
chain  of  distribution." 

The  minority  concluded  that  in  such  cases 
the  ruling  may  thwart  both  alms  of  anti- 
trust law:  "Injured  consumers  are  precluded 
from  recovering  damages  from  manufac- 
turers, and  direct  purchasers  who  act  as 
middlemen  may  have  little  Incentive  to  sue 
suppliers  so  long  as  they  may  pass  on  the 
bulk  of  the  illegal  overcharges  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumers." 

Fortunately,  the  majority  opinion  holds 
out  the  hope  that  this  ruling  could  be  over- 
turned by  a  law  explicitly  giving  consumers 
who  had  purchased  from  a  middleman  the 
right  to  sue  for  antitrust  damages. 

The  debate  in  Congress  over  the  1976  Anti- 
trust Improvements  Act  made  it  clear  that 
Congress  Intended  consumers  who  had 
bought  from  middlemen  to  be  able  to  sue. 
Since  this  message  apparently  has  not 
reached  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Congress  should  pass  a  law  that  the  cotirt 
can  comprehend. 

The  US  has  gone  too  long  without  ade- 
quate antitrust  enforcement.  Consequently 
consumers  have  paid  unnecessarily  high 
prices  and  businessmen  have  been  persuaded 
that  it  pays  to  fix  prices  The  Supreme  Court 
ruling  serves  only  to  continue  this  unfortu- 
nate situation. 

(Prom  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 

Aug.   27.    1978] 
A  Brick  Wall  of  Obstruction 

There  may  be  no  better  evidence  of  the 
parliamentary  swamp  in  which  the  Congress 
finds  Itself  mired  than  the  plight  of  a  rela- 
tively unheralded  piece  of  antitrust  legisla- 
tion. It  has  been  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  committees.  It  has  the 
backing  of  the  AFlA;iO.  Ralph  Nader's  Con- 
gress Watch.  Common  Cause,  all  50  state  at- 
torneys general,  several  cattlemen's  associa- 
tions, groups  representing  100,000  wheat 
farmers,  the  American  Retired  Persons  Asso- 
ciation, the  Consumer  Federation  of  America 
and  others.  Yet.  as  things  now  stand,  it 
might  not  even  reach  the  House  or  Senate 
floor  for  a  vote. 

The  legislation  seeks  to  undo  a  1977  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Illinois  Brick  Case.  In  that  case  the 
court  ruled  that  consumers  who  are  indirectly 
harmed  by  price  fixing  or  other  antitrust  ac- 


tivity cannot  sue  for  damages.  Thus,  a  per- 
son purchasing  drugs  whose  price  has  been 
set  by  the  drug  manufacturers  in  violation  of 
antitrust  laws  would  have  no  right  to  sue. 
Only  the  pharmacy,  the  direct  purchaser, 
would  have  that  right  Yet,  in  many  cases, 
such  middlemen,  fearful  of  bad  relations 
with  suppliers  and  able  to  pass  on  artificially 
high  prices  to  consumers,  would  have  no  in- 
centive to  sue  and  might,  in  fact,  be  afraid 
to  do  so 

The  pending  legislation  would  restore  to 
indirect  consumers  the  right  to  sue.  Further. 
It  would  revitalize  a  1976  law  that  allows  at- 
torneys general  in  the  states  to  sue  to  recover 
treble  damages  for  consumers  in  their  state 
hurt  by  antitrust  activities  That  law  was 
designed  to  cover  situations  in  which  the 
loss  suffered  by  any  Individual  consumer  Is 
too  small  to  warrant  a  suit.  Most  such  cases 
result,  of  course,  from  the  "Indirect"  pur- 
chase outlawed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling. 

Safeguards  have  been  put  into  the  pending 
legislation  designed  to  assure  that  no  orig- 
inal seller  would  be  forced  to  pay  overlap- 
ping settlements  from  various  consumers 
down  the  supply  chain.  It  could  lead  to  com- 
plex legal  actions:  yet  antitrust  cases  are 
always  difficult  and  the  legislation  seeks  to 
assure  that  those  who  are  truly  harmed  are 
those  who  can   recover. 

The  breadth  of  consumer  organization 
support  Indicates  the  attractiveness  of  the 
legislation.  Yet  it  is  stalled  by  obstruction 
tactics,  spearheaded  by  Sen.  Orrln  Hatch 
( R-Utah ) .  who  is  clearly  doing  the  bidding 
of  large  business  Interests.  He  has  intro- 
duced more  than  130  amendments  to  the 
bill  and  Is  threatening  a  filibuster.  As  a  re- 
sult, because  the  Senate  Is  woefully  behind 
schedule  due  to  earlier  parliamentary  delays 
and  filibusters.  Senate  President  Byrd  is  re- 
luctant to  call  the  bill  up. 

On  the  House  side,  some  members  are 
chary  of  voting  for  legislation  that  may  not 
go  down  well  with  big  business  interests  In 
their  district  if  the  bill  is  not  even  going  to 
come  up  In  the  Senate  and  will  not  become 
law.  So  they  are  urging  a  go-slow  on  bring- 
ing the  bill  to  the  House  floor. 

Clearly  this  Alphonse  and  Gaston  routine 
must  be  ended.  Both  Speaker  O'Neill  and 
Sen.  B\Td  must  push  to  have  the  legislation 
brought  out  for  a  vote.  It  would  be  an  af- 
front to  consumers  across  the  nation  If  the 
Illinois  Brick  legislation  Is  permitted  to 
crash  to  defeat  against  a  brick  wall  of 
obstructionism. 

(Prom  the  St.  Petersburg  'Hmes.  Sept.  25. 

1978] 

Nix  the  Fixers 

Congress  ought  not  go  home  next  month 
without  fully  restoring  the  rights  of  go\-em- 
ments.  small  businesses,  farmers  and  con- 
sumers to  sue  for  anti-trust  violations. 
Those  rights  largely  were  stripped  away  In 
June  1977  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  victims  of  a  price-fixing  conspiracy 
cannot  recover  damages  unless  they  dealt 
directly  with  the  fixer. 

Rarely  In  today's  complex  economy  does 
anyone.' or  any  federal,  state  or  local  govern- 
mental agency,  buy  a  product  directly  from 
the  manufacturer. 

Purchases  mostly  are  made  through  re- 
tailers, distributors,  contractors,  subcontrac- 
tors and  other  middlemen  The  middlemen 
merely  pass  on  the  rigged  costs,  often  profit- 
ing from  them  They  aren't  apt  to  sue  their 
suppliers.  Consequently,  unless  corrective 
legislation  is  enacted,  many  big  Industries 
need  not  fear  damage  suits  over  price  con- 
spiracies. 

At  stake  are  upwards  of  »300-minion  In 
pending  lawsuits  by  Florida  and  other  states, 
another  $200-milllon  in  suits  filed  by  federal 
agencies  and  untold  billions  of  dollars  in 
future  cases. 

To  make  the  argument,  Florida  Atty  Oen. 
Robert  L  Shevin  points  to  the  state's  class- 
action  suit  against  Bethlehem  Steel  and  three 
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pendent  Bankers  Association  of  America,  re- 


who   hires   the   contractor,   has  no  recoxirse     When  it  has  a  good  case  and  wins  In  such  a 
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other  suppliers  of  steel  for  the  construction 
of  government  buildings,  schools  and  bridges 
In  this  state.  The  state  has  alleged  a  price 
conspiracy  dating  as  far  back  as  1959.  Based 
on  a  study  of  purchases  from  1970  to  1974. 
economists  figured  recoverable  damages  at 
$a7-mUllon  for  that  period  alone. 

However.  If  damages  are  limited  to  direct 
steel  purchases,  the  potential  recovery  is  re- 
duced to  MSO.OOO 

Even  larger  amounts  are  at  Issue  In  an 
anti-trust  suit  by  Florida  and  six  other  states 
against  the  major  oil  companies.  And.  accord- 
ing to  the  attorney  generals  anti-trust  sec- 
tion, the  1977  Supreme  Court  ruling  also  is 
being  cited  by  defendants  In  civil  action 
stemming  from  the  Florida  Power  Corp. 
"daisy  chain"  fuel  scandal 

The  court  practically  eliminated  the  con- 
sumer's right  to  sue  price-fixers  In  a  case 
brought  by  Illinois  against  Illinois  Brick  Co. 
for  allegedly  rigging  the  price  of  concrete 
blocks  used  in  the  construction  of  state  office 
buildings.  In  a  6-3  ruling,  the  court  seemed 
unduly  concerned  about  creating  multiple 
llabUities  for  price  fixers  If  everyone  down 
the  distribution  line  could  sue  for  triple 
damage. 

Of  course,  price  fixing  Is  still  a  crime  and 
thus  subject  to  prosecution  by  the  Justice 
Department.  But  consumers — whether  gov- 
ernments, corporations  or  Individuals — have 
the  sharpest  Interest  In  keeping  the  market- 
place free  and  competitive  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  artlHcally  Inflated  prices,  directly 
or  indirectly.  Ifs  ludicrous  to  deny  them  the 
right  to  sue. 

Judiciary  committees  In  both  houses  finally 
approved  bills  reasserting  that  right,  but  In- 
tense lobbying  by  big  business  Interests  has 
kept  the  legislation  bottled  up  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee  until  these  waning  days  of 
the  current  session  Xow  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee plans  to  take  up  the  House  version  on 
Tuesday. 

Among  obstacles  still  ahead  are  a  threat- 
ened filibuster  in  the  Senate,  whose  version 
Includes  a  vital  savlnes  clause  to  prevent 
dismissal  of  the  pending  government  cases 
for  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  In 
damages  At  a  time  when  concern  about  high 
taxes  is  sweeping  the  land,  ifs  inconceivable 
and  yet  all  too  possible,  that  Congress  would 
adfourn  without  giving  taxpayers'  represent- 
atives a  chance  to  recover  damages  from  un- 
conscionable price-flxers. 

We  hope  that  the  leadership  of  both  houses, 
with  full  support  from  Florida's  delegation, 
will  not  let  that  happen. 

[Prom  the  Tallahassee   Democrat.  Sept    25 

1978] 
Congress  SHotTLD  Act  To  Uphold  1.awsxjtts 

Let's  say  you  hire  a  contractor  to  build 
that  dream  house  you've  always  wanted  He 
completes  the  Job  and  you  pay  his  bill.  Then 
you  discover  that  the  only  suppliers  of  the 
bricks  the  contractor  used  had  gotten  to- 
gether to  fix  prices  As  a  result,  you  paid 
several  thousand  dollars  more  for  the  house 
than  you  should  have. 

You'll  sue  the  brick  suppliers,  right? 
Wrong.  The  courts  sav  you  can't  sue.  but 
your  contractor  can— and  he  doesn't  have  to 
give  you  any  part  of  the  money  he  collects. 

Unfair''  Sure  It  Is.  but.  as  a  Florida  tax- 
payer, you  are  In  that  very  "can't  sue" 
position  today. 

Unless  Congress  passes  the  corrective 
legislation  scheduled  to  come  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee  Wednesday.  Florida 
taxpayers  could  lose  as  much  as  $26  5  million 
in  a  single  lawsuit. 

That's  because  taxpayers  have  built  them- 
selves some  large  "houses"  isuch  as  the  state 
Capitol  I  and  some  expensive  bridges  and 
roads. 

The  state  contends  that  the  suppliers  of 
the  structural  steel  for  manv  of  these  proj- 
ects conspired  to  fix  prices  and  has  sued  for 
treble   damages    under   a   provision    of   the 


Clayton  Act  that  has  been  on  the  books 
since  1890. 

That  suit  has  not  been  settled,  but  an- 
other suit.  Illinois  Brick  vs.  Illinois,  has. 
The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  Illinois 
could  not  sue  for  treble  damages  because 
the  bricks  involved  had  not  been  purchased 
directly  by  the  state,  but  by  contractors 
who  did  work  for  the  state. 

The  contractors  can  sue.  But  will  they? 
It's  unlikely  they'll  want  to  Irritate  their 
suppliers  and.  besides,  they've  suffered  no 
loss  because  the  added  cost  of  bricks  was 
simply  passed  along  to  the  state.  It's  pos- 
sible, in  fact,  that  they  made  some  extra 
money  simply  by  adding  an  overall  profit 
markup  to  the  cost  of  supplies  and  labor. 

Contractors  are  in  the  same  position  In 
the  Florida  steel  case — one  of  three  state 
anti-trust  cases  that  could  be  affected  by 
the  Supreme  Court  decision. 

The  Florida  projects  contained  steel  worth 
$30  million  and  the  state  contends  that 
overcharges  accounted  for  $9  million  of  that 
amount.  If  the  state  should  win  its  treble 
damage  suit,  the  payoff  would  be  $27  million. 

But.  if  the  state  can  only  sue  for  the 
material  it  purchased  directly,  the  amount 
of  steel  Involved  is  at)out  a  half  million  dol- 
lars and  the  payoff  would  be  limited  to 
about  $450,000. 

And  that's  simply  the  dollar  impact  of  a 
single  suit. 

Florida  officials  have  acted  to  prevent 
future  problems  by  requiring  contractors  to 
assign  their  rights  to  sue  to  the  state.  But 
that  won't  help  the  average  consumer  who 
purchases  a  product  from  a  retailer  only  to 
find  its  price  was  Infiated  by  price  fixing  at 
the  wholesale  level. 

Now.  states  and  organizations  can  bring 
class  action  suits  In  behalf  of  cheated  con- 
sumers. The  court  decision,  if  allowed  to 
stand,  could  virtually  end  such  suits. 

Congress  should  aict  quickly  to  pass  cor- 
rective legislation  before  the  Florida  case  is 
dismissed  by  the  courts,  as  a  similar  Texas 
case  was  earlier. 

The  right  to  sue  should  be  given  to  those 
who  are  actually  damaged,  not  to  middle- 
men who  suffer  no  losses, 

[From  the  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
Oct,  5.  19781 
Price  Fixing 

Backroom  price  fixing  by  manufacturers 
is  just  as  pernicious  as  labor  union  feather- 
bedding  or  wasteful  government  spending. 
It  subverts  the  much  heralded  "market 
mechanism"  by  protecting  the  lazy  and  the 
inelBcient  producer.  It  Is  inflationary.  And 
it  Is  Illegal, 

Government  has  a  vital  but  difficult  role 
In  protecting  the  public  interest  in  this  area. 
The  penalties  against  illegally  rigging  prices 
should  be  made  prohibitive. 

This  brings  us  to  a  1977  Supreme  Court 
ruling  which  undercuts  a  1976  law  designed 
to  give  state  governments  and  consumers 
the  right  to  go  to  court  and  seek  triple  dam- 
ages from  producers  accused  of  getting  to- 
gether and  setting  inflated  prices. 

The  court  held  the  rather  narrow  view 
that  only  the  middlemen  In  the  economic 
system,  those  who  bought  goods  directly 
from  manufacturers,  were  entitled  to  triple 
damage  relief  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

But  these  middlemen  have  little  Incentive 
to  tackle  the  problem.  In  the  first  place, 
they  can  simply  mark  up  the  already  rigged 
price  and  pass  the  goods  along.  And  in  the 
serond  place,  out  in  the  real  world,  few 
wholesalers  are  going  to  take  their  suppliers 
to  court  and  risk  losing  their  sources  of 
supply, 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  which  would 
overturn  the  Supreme  Courts  ruling  Is  being 
bottled  up  by  a  single  senator  who  threatens 
to  disrupt  the  Senate  schedule  by  a  filibuster 
If  the  measure  Is  brought  up. 

The  bill  in  question  is  being  supported  by 


all  50  state  governors  and  state  attorneys 
general  and  the  Carter  administration,  but 
it  is  being  opposed,  inevitably,  by  manufac- 
turing interests  who  claim  It  would  invite 
a  blizzard  of  spurious  lawsuits  and  accom- 
plish little  beyond  enriching  lawyers. 

These  are  legitimate  concerns,  but  they  do 
not  justify  ignoring  the  problem.  An  impor- 
tant public  policy  question  is  at  stake  here, 
and  it  ought  to  be  addressed  by  Congress 

It  Is  probably  too  late  in  the  congressional 
session  to  take  action  on  this  complicated 
issue  this  year  But  It  ought  to  receive  high 
priority  on  Capitol  Hill  next  year. 

[From  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Oct.  8,  1978] 

Utah  Sen.  Hatch  Should  Ease  Price-Fixing 

Bill    Barrier 

There  can  be  no  true  economy  in  gov- 
ernment if  governments  are  prevented  from 
discouraging  price-fixing  which  costs  them 
dollars  they  needn't  spend.  And  yet.  local 
governments  are  apt  to  be  stuck  in  such  a 
situation  if  congressional  action  now  pend- 
ing cant   move  ahead 

Last  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  startled 
local  officials  nationwide  when  it  ruled  that 
under  current  federal  antitrust  laws,  cnly 
buyers  who  deal  directly  with  manufacturers 
ca:i  sue  In  U.S.  courts  for  recovery  if  those 
manufacturers  practice  Illegal  price-fixing. 
Until  that  decision,  cities,  counties,  states  and 
school  districts  normally  filed  in  federal 
courts  for  damages  they  suffer  from  alleged 
or  proven  price  rigging  which  hits  them 
through  middle-man  suppliers. 

In  fact,  during  his  term,  former  Utah  At- 
torney General  Vernon  B.  Romney  recovered 
$200,000  for  Utah  in  a  successful  antitrust 
case  against  pharmaceutical  firms.  He 
wouldn't  have  had  a  chance  under  the  1977 
Supreme  Court  ruling  Right  now.  Atty.  Gen. 
Robert  B  Hansen's  antitrust  division  is  at- 
tempting to  regain  $2  million  for  the  state 
in  a  suit  against  sellers  of  fine  paper.  Unlike 
Mr.  Romney.  however.  Mr.  Hansen's  office  is 
hog-tied  unless  the  measure  amending  fed- 
eral antitrust  law  gets  passed. 

The  pending  bill  spells  out.  clearly  enough 
for  even  Supreme  Court  Judges  to  under- 
stand, the  right  of  those  actually  hurt  by 
Illegal  market-rigging  to  sue  for  and  collect 
damages  at  the  federal  level.  It  acknowledges 
that  lacking  this  protection  at  the  buyer  end 
of  commercial  transactions,  there's  precious 
little   disincentive   for   price-fixing. 

The  bill  has  moved  through  Hou.se  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  But  Sen,  Ma- 
jority Leader  Robert  Byrd.  D-W.Va  .  says  he 
won't  schedule  a  floor  vote  because  Utah  Sen, 
Orrln  Hatch  is  poised  to  Introduce  more  than 
100  amendments — many  of  them  inconse- 
quential—if the  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
chamber  At  this  late  date  in  the  congres- 
sional session,  that  tactic  is  as  good  as  a 
filibuster. 

Sen,  Hatch  frankly  opposes  the  bill.  He  says 
the  problem  can  be  solved  with  state  laws. 
Unfortunately,  his  solution  would  require, 
because  price  fixing  usually  Involves  com- 
merce across  several  state  lines,  identical 
antitrust  legislation  in  50  states.  That's  ob- 
viously not  possible. 

Moreover,  ifs  been  common  practice  to 
consolidate  antitrust  actions  involving  sev- 
eral states  In  one  federal  court  case  That's 
convenient  for  everyone.  Including  defend- 
ants otherwise  obliged  to  appear  in  several 
state  courts  over  a  prolonged  period. 

Ultimately,  however,  tax  money  Is  at  issue. 
Unless  local  governments  can  file  original 
antitrust  suits  against  those  who  have  gouged 
them  through  market  division  agreements  or 
other  price-conspiracy  schemes,  the  public 
will  be  fleeced  as  higher  noncompetitive  costs 
are  passed  along  to  them. 

The  stalled  bill  Is  strongly  endorsed  by  the 
National  Association  of  Attorneys  General, 
Also  by  the  National  League  of  Cities,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures, 
the  National  Governors  Conference,  the  Inde- 
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pendent  Bankers  Association  of  America,  re- 
tirement associations,  consumer  groups  and 
farm  organizations.  It  at  least  deserves  a  de- 
bate in  the  Senate  on  its  merits.  Sen,  Hatch 
should  help  let  this  hapi>en. 

I  Prom   the    Deseret    News,    Salt   Lake    City. 

Utah) 

Let  Overcharge  Victims  Sue 

Utah  government  buys  a  lot  of  paper, 
Atty,  Gen,  Robert  Hansen  believes  that  some 
paper  manufacturers  may  have  violated 
antitrust  laws  forcing  the  taxpayers  to  pay 
$600,000  or  so  more   than  they  should. 

His  office  Is  suing  to  recover  the  over- 
charges and,  Hansen  hoiies,  additional 
damages. 

But  a  recent  decision  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  could  keep  Utah  taxpayers 
from  ever  having  a  day  In  court.  In  what's 
called  the  Illinois  Brick  case,  the  high  court 
ruled  that  to  bring  an  antitrust  suit,  a  per- 
son must  have  dealt  directly  with  the  alleged 
lawbreaker. 

In  other  words,  Utah  can  sue  to  recover 
the  taxpayers'  money  only  if  it  bought  paper 
directly  from  the  manufacturers  who  vio- 
lated the  law. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  paper  the  gov- 
ernment bought  came  directly  from  the 
manufacturer.  The  rest  came  from  whole- 
salers. In  most  cases,  wholesalers  have  passed 
through  the  costs  of  manufacturers'  anti- 
trust violations  to  their  customers.  Hansen 
points  out,  so  wholesalers  have  little  incen- 
tive to   use. 

Pending  before  Congress  Is  a  bill  that 
would  allow  Utah  taxpayers  to  have  a  day 
In  court  If  they  feel  they've  been  cheated. 
It  would  allow  victims  of  antitrust  viola- 
tions to  sue  violators  even  if  they  did  not 
buy  directly  from  them. 

The  bill  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  nation's  to  governors  and  of  state  at- 
torneys general.  But  It  doesn't  look  as  if 
it  will  pass.  A  major  reason  is  that  Utah 
Senator  Orrin  Hatch  has  threatened  to  delay 
the  bill  and  hold  up  the  Senate  during  its 
final  adjournment  rush. 

Hatch  raises  some  Important  objections  to 
the  Illinois  Brick  bill.  He  points  out  that 
the  bin  could  result  in  litigation  costly  to 
innocent  businesses  and  in  harrassment  of 
some  businesses  for  political  publicity. 

These  dangers  could  be  largely  avoided 
by  careful  compromise.  The  bill  should  make 
plaintiffs  who  bring  unmeritorlous  suits  pay 
the  costs  of  litigation  of  all  the  parties  in 
the  suit.  And  the  bill  should  limit  class 
action  suits  brought  txnder  It. 

But  if  carefully  drawn,  the  Illinois  Brick 
bill  would  allow  those  victimized  by  illegal 
business  practices  to  seek  Justice  In  court. 

Surely  no  one  can  reasonably  object  to 
that. 

(From  the  Klub  Radio  Public  Affairs  Broad- 
cast. Oct.  12,  19781 
Control  the  Price-Fixing 

One  of  the  more  Important  Items  still  be- 
fore Congress  on  the  eve  of  Its  adjournment 
Involves  a  stalled  piece  of  legislation  greatly 
needed  if  such  anti-trust  violations  as  price- 
fixing  and  bid-rigging  are  to  be  controlled. 

Since  last  June,  when  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  indirect  purchas- 
ers may  no  longer  recover  damages  from 
antitrust  violators,  price-fixing  has  been  a 
greater  threat  than  ever  to  the  taxpayer. 
And  unless  the  bill  before  Congress  is  passed, 
this  condition  will  remain,  and  price-fixing 
control  will  be  greatly  limited. 

In  the  case  in  question,  the  high  court 
ruled  the  State  of  Illinois  had  no  action 
against  Illinois  Brick  Company  for  alleged 
price-fixing  because  It  purchased  blocks  from 
the  firm  through  a  middleman.  This  affects 
all  states,  since  only  a  contractor  who  deals 
directly  with  an  antitrust  violator  can  re- 
cover damages  for  Injuries,  and  the  taxpayer, 


who  hires  the  contractor,  has  no  recourse 
through  its  legal  entity. 

Blocking  action  in  the  Senate  to  date  is  a 
threatened  filibuster  by  Utah  Senator  Orrln 
Hatch  in  the  form  of  over  a  hundred  pro- 
posed amendments.  This,  despite  heavy  sup- 
port for  the  legislation  by  both  parties  in 
each  house,  along  with  the  backing  of  a  long 
list  of  responsible  organizations  throughout 
the  country. 

We  feel  it  would  be  a  tremendous  disserv- 
ice to  the  people  of  this  nation  to  leave  the 
court  decision  as  the  law  of  the  land.  Con- 
gress should  consider  the  measure  and  pass 
it  before  adjournment, 

(From  the  Billings  Gazette.  Dec,  3.  1978) 

Consumers  and  Government  Are  Placed  in 

the  Same  Boat 

(By  Duane  W,  Bowler) 

One  of  the  more  frequent  phrases  or  slo- 
gans used  by  a  number  of  writers  to  Voice  of 
the  Reader  is  "Wake  Up  America!" 

It  is  commonly  used  at  the  opening  or  end 
of  the  letter.  The  contents  in  between  are 
usually  quite  predictable.  The  writers  are  of 
a  conservative  persuasion.  They  oppose  gov- 
ernments controls,  taxes,  regulations  of  all 
sorts,  their  version  of  liberals  and  so  on: 
Tliey  see  them  as  evils  out  to  destroy  Amer- 
ica, 

A  number  of  them  are  the  same  as  those 
who  decried  the  "Warren  Court,"  If  you  have 
forgotten  it.  that  is  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
which  handed  down  such  decisions  as  one- 
man,  one-vote,  that  public  schools  should 
offer  equality  opportunity  regardless  of  color, 
and  other  findings  of  that  stripe. 

These  same  persons  quite  commonly  com- 
plain about  governmental  waste  and  the 
high  cost  of  government.  In  their  thinking 
they  seem  to  forget  that  the  government 
really  Is  a  consumer  of  various  goods  and 
supplies  much  like  everybody  else.  When 
prices  go  up.  so  does  the  cost  of  government. 

What  is  being  led  up  to  Is  that  they  now 
should  turn  their  attention  to  what  is  hap- 
pening In  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Call  It 
what  you  will.  Burger  or  Nixon  or  Supreme. 

Last  year  the  Nixon-Burger  court  handed 
down  a  decision  which  will  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  all  consumers,  including  federal, 
state  and  local  governments. 

The  case,  known  as  Illinois  Brick  Co.  vs. 
Illinois,  tossed  out  about  eight  decades  of 
previous  law  in  holding  that  the  only  party 
entitled  to  recover  in  a  suit  of  overcharges 
that  result  from  price  fixing  is  the  person 
who  purchases  directly  from  the  price  fixer. 
No  other  person  In  the  chain  of  manufac- 
ture or  distribution  may  sue  to  recover  dam- 
ages. 

The  reason  is  that  they  ordinarily  buy 
from  distributors,  retailers  or  other  middle- 
men who  made  the  purchase  from  the  price 
fixers. 

It  is  estimated  that  state  and  federal  law- 
suits valued  at  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars  presently  pending  in  courts  are  in 
Jeopardy  because  of  this  ruling. 

If  remedial  legislation  is  not  enacted  to 
overturn  the  Nixon-Burger  court's  about- 
face  decision,  groups  of  manufacturers  can 
gather  In  board  rooms  and  merrily  fix  prices 
for  whatever  the  traffic  will  bear  The  distrib- 
utors aren't  too  concerned  because  they  only 
pass  along  the  cost. 

The  crunch  comes  at  the  retail  level  where 
the  businessman,  small  or  large,  has  to  take 
the  consumer  heat  and  is  in  legal  fact  un- 
able to  do  much  more  about  it  than  the 
consumer. 

Despite   all   the   industrial   talk   of   Ralph 
Nader,   the   consumer   Isnt   well   organized 
Pew   can   afford   to   go  to  court  over   a  few- 
dollars    The  legal  costs  would  eat  them  up 

This  is  where  government,  the  antitrust 
divisions,  step  in  Government  Is  usually  a 
big  enough  buyer  that  cases  can  be  pursued 


When  It  has  a  good  case  and  wins  in  such  a 
class  action,  the  consumer  benefits. 

You  may  ask  where  Montana  enters  into 
this  Jerome  Cate  of  the  antitrust  division 
of  the  Montana  attorney  generals  office  re- 
ports that  the  state  of  Montana  alone  has 
recovered  more  than  $1  million  in  antitrust 
cases  in  recent  years.  This  is  money  that 
would  have  been  lost  had  the  Illinois  Brick 
decision  of  the  Nixon-Burger  court  been  In 
effect  at  the  time. 

The  courts  action  has  resulted  In  several 
corrective  measures  being  Introduced  in  the 
Congress  They  were  tempKjrarily  sidetracked 
by  the  more  volatile  legislation  of  the  ses- 
sion— energy,  tax  cuts,  the  Panama  Canal 
treaty.  However,  they  will  be  back  In  Jan- 
uary. 

Not  surprisingly,  when  you  consider  the 
stakes,  the  antitrust  divisions  have  some 
strange  allies  in  their  cause. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Apr.  6,  1979] 
Mr    Sachs  Smiles 
(By  Peter  A.  Jay) 

Maryland  Attorney  General  Steve  Sachs 
was  on  the  telephone,  talking  to  the  office 
of  Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias  and  seek- 
ing to  do  a  little  lobbying  on  behalf  of 
what's  known  as  the  Illinois  Brick  bill 

The  bill  Is  one  of  those  litmus-test  issues 
that  eternally  divide  consumer  groups  from 
the  commercial  community.  If  passed,  it 
would  amend  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  to 
allow  convicted  or  admitted  price-fixers  to 
be  sued  for  damages,  not  only  by  those  who 
had  bought  their  goods  directly,  but  also  by 
those  who  had  bought  them  indirectly  from 
middlemen. 

It  would  have  the  practical  effect  of  re- 
versing a  1977  Supreme  Court  decision  that 
interpreted  the  law  as  only  allowing  such 
suits  to  be  brought  by  direct  purchasers, 
and  in  so  doing  allow  a  broad  range  of  class- 
action  damage  suits  to  be  brought  by  con- 
sumers. 

At  this  particular  moment,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  early  Monday  afternoon.  Mr. 
Sachs  was  on  the  telephone,  the  bill  was  In 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Mathias.  a  swing  member  of  that  commit- 
tee, was  on  the  fence 

The  Maryland  attorney  general's  call  to 
the  senator  was  In  part  a  dutiful  one:  he 
had  been  asked  by  fellow  attorneys  general 
favoring  the  bill  to  give  Mr  Mathias  a 
nudge.  Just  as  the  Maryland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  many  large  industries  were 
trying  to  give  him  a  nrfdge  the  other  way 
So  he  put  in  the  call,  left  his  message,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it:  no  pressure  was  In- 
volved. 

But  the  incident  Is  lIlustratlTe  It  showB 
that  Mr.  Sachs,  who  has  been  In  office  less 
than  four  months.  Is  settmg  out  to  be  the 
kind  of  attorney  general  he  gave  every  In- 
dication, during  his  long  campaign,  that  he 
would  be. 

His  predecessor.  FYancis  Burch.  was  a  con- 
servative by  Instinct  and  philosophy:  if  he 
had  been  making  any  telephone  calls  on  the 
Illinois  Brick  bin.  he  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  sided  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Mr  Sachs,  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
consumerlst:  as  far  as  he's  concerned,  there's 
no  reason  why  anyone  who  thinks  he's  been 
damaged  by  a  price-fixer  shouldn't  be  able 
to  sue.  if  he  feels  like  It. 

Not  surprisingly,  many  of  the  new  people 
Mr.  Sachs  has  brought  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's staff  (170  lawyers  serve  under  him.  of 
which  he  has  appointed  perhaps  30)  have  a 
similar  orientation,  often  combined  with  ex- 
nerience  In  le^al  aid  or  other  forms  of  public 
Interest  law  His  office,  in  the  years  to  come, 
is  likely  to  be  far  more  active  on  consumer- 
related  issues  than  was  Mr    Burch's 

It  may  also  be  more  active  In  other  ways. 

He  is  reviewing,  for  example,  the  touchy 
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subject  of  outside  counsel  hired  by  the  state.  Critics  of   the   measure    are   counting   on 

and    has    suggested— as    he    did   during    the      current  popular  hostility  to  government  reg- 

.  ...  ..         ,  . _*.! ..tA^iAn      *n      t^Aln      t-Kalw     ^rkCA       Dtorm  1 1 1  i  r»  £7      1n- 


That  makes  a  persuasive  argument  for  leg- 
islation to  overturn  Illinois  Brick.  Such  leg- 
i.<;lation  is  before  Coneress  now.  It  should  be 
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free-enterprise      system      by      substituting 
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Hill  climate  where  neither  the  president  nor 
thp  congressional   leaders  exercise  much   In- 


[From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun.  Jvme  5. 
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subject  of  outside  counsel  hired  by  the  state. 
and  has  suggested — as  he  did  during  the 
election  campaign — that  maybe  the  practice 
ought  to  be  curtailed  or  even  eliminated. 

Private  lawyers  now  represent  the  state  in 
a  variety  of  matters,  from  special  litigation 
to  title  work  to  the  highly-specialized  field 
of  preparing  state  bond  issues.  Some  of  this 
could  easily  competently,  and  economically 
be  handled  by  the  attorney  generals  office. 
Some  of  It.  notably  the  bond  work,  very 
likely  couldn't. 

(The  big  New  York  bond-rating  agencies. 
Moody's  and  Standard  &  Poor's,  might  well 
insist  that  an  Independent  bond  counsel  is 
absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Sachs  knows;  It 
could  reasonably  be  argued  that  a  Maryland 
attorney  general,  no  matter  how  well  quali- 
fied legally,  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  eval- 
uate his  own  state's  bond  offering  with  the 
requisite  detachment. 

(But  he  has  the  strong  conviction  never- 
theless that  the  state's  legal  work  should  be 
done  to  the  greatest  extent  possible  by  the 
state's  own  lawyers — which  means  by  him 
and  his  staff.  As  a  result.  It's  a  good  bet  that 
a  year  or  so  from  now  there  will  be  less 
reliance  on  outside  counsel  throughout  the 
Maryland  state  government,  no  matter 
what — If  anything — happens  with  the  bond 
work.) 

A  change  of  attorneys  general,  like  a 
change  of  governors,  means  a  different  pace 
as  well  as  a  different  face.  Mr.  Sachs,  natu- 
rally enough.  Is  going  to  do  things  differ- 
ently In  the  four  or  more  years  to  come  than 
did  Mr  Burch  In  the  last  12. 

His  approach  will  affect  much  more  than 
his  own  staff;  his  assistants  are  attached  to 
every  department  In  the  state,  and  policy  set 
by  Mr.  Sachs  will  be  felt  throughout  the  gov- 
ernment. In  some  ways,  the  imprint  of  the 
attorney  general  is  potentially  as  great  as 
that  of  the  governor,  and  of  this  Mr.  Sachs 
Is  well  aware 

He  leaves  shortly  for  a  two-week  vacation 
in  Italy,  but  he  Is  already  looking  forward 
to  his  return. 

"I  don't  know  what  I  look  like  when  I'm 
sitting  In  this  office  all  by  myself."  he  says, 
"but  I  think  I  probably  have  a  smile  on  my 
face." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr  23.  1979) 
ANTlTRtTST  Damage,  and  Damages 

When  some  communities  in  Illinois  dis- 
covered that  the  price  of  bricks  sold  to  pri- 
vate government  contractors  had  been 
illegally  fixed  by  the  brick  manufacturers, 
they  sued  for  damages.  But  In  1977  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  as  "Indirect"  pur- 
chasers they  had  no  right  to  sue.  Only  the 
middlemen — the  contractors  who  actually 
bought  the  bricks— had  any  claim  against 
the  brick  companies. 

If  left  standing,  the  Court's  decision  would 
greatly  weaken  the  Impact  of  the  antitrust 
laws,  which  gain  deterrent  effect  from  such 
civil  actions.  Direct  purchasers  often  have  no 
incentive  to  sue  price-fixers.  Like  the  brick 
contractors  In  Tllinols.  they  are  typically  un- 
willing to  offend  major  suppliers  and  usually 
suffer  no  damage  themselves  since  they  can 
pass  the  higher  costs  on  to  consumers. 

The  Justice  Department  can  prosecute 
price-fixers.  But  it  does  not  have  enough 
lawyers  to  do  an  effective  Job.  And  besides, 
the  fines  meted  out  for  criminal  antitrust 
convictions  rarely  match  damage  awards  In 
civil  ones. 

That  U  why  the  chairmen  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  White  House,  want  to  amend  the 
Clayton  Act  to  overturn  the  Tllinols  Brick 
decision.  Last  year  a  bill  reached  the  Senate 
too  late  In  the  session  for  a  vote  (^poonents 
of  the  measure  are  stalling  a?aln  this  year. 
Indeed.  If  the  Senate  committee  falls  to  com- 
plete work  on  a  bill  this  week,  it  may  be 
drowned  by  other  Senate  business 


Critics  of  the  measure  are  counting  on 
current  popular  hostility  to  government  reg- 
ulation to  help  their  case.  Permitting  in- 
direct suits,  they  argue,  would  force  courts 
to  go  through  the  laborious  process  of  find- 
ing out  who  was  actually  harmed  and  by 
how  much. 

That  Is  true,  but  it  Is  hardly  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle.  Before  the  Supreme 
Court  Intervened  In  1977.  the  Federal  courts 
dealt  adequately  with  the  special  problems 
raised  by  indirect  antitrust  suits,  making 
common-sense  Judgments  about  common- 
sense  Issues.  And  surely  it  is  not  good  pub- 
lic policy  to  let  price-fixing  go  unpunished 
Just  because  it  Increases  the  work  load  of  the 
Judiciary. 

The  law  against  price-fixing  does  not  mean 
very  much  unless  the  prospect  of  getting 
caught  Is  a  real  deterrent.  In  antitrust  as  in 
other  types  of  law.  crime  should  not  pay. 

1  From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  May  6,  1979 ) 
"Illinois  Brick"  and  Minnesota  Medicines 

"Illinois  Brick"  is  not  a  new  ice-cream 
flavor  and  not  the  name  of  a  rock  group, 
either.  It  refers  to  a  1977  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing on  who  can  sue  whom  under  federal  anti- 
trust law.  That  sounds  technical.  Neverthe- 
less Illinois  Brick  could  become  a  familiar 
phrase.  The  decision  affects  consumers  and 
taxpayers  In  every  state.  President  Carter. 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  and  Rep.  Peter  Rodino 
favor  legislation  to  overthrow  it.  So  do  we. 
A  local  example  will  make  clear  why. 

Five  years  ago  Minnesota  collected  more 
than  $2  million  in  an  antitrust  suit  against 
five  pharmaceutical  manufacturers.  The  pay- 
ment was  compensation  for  alleged  Illegal 
price-fixing  on  antibiotics  bought  by  public 
agencies  and  private  consumers.  The  suit  was 
filed  by  the  attorney  general.  The  settlement 
returned  $1.5  million  to  hospitals  and  welfare 
departments,  and  $700,000  for  new  treatment 
programs  and  to  450  Individuals. 

The  antibiotics  case  showed  an  alert  state 
government  using  antitrust  laws  to  protect 
the  state's  taxpayers  and  private  consumers. 
The  threat  of  such  civil  suits — and  of  similar 
litigation  by  companies  or  individuals — com- 
plements the  threat  of  criminal  Investigation 
by  federal  authorities.  Together  they  make  a 
strong  deterrent  to  price-fixing  practices 
which  curb  competition  and  undermine  free 
markets.  Currently,  for  example,  antitrust  ac- 
tions being  considered  by  Minnesota  and 
other  states  touch  products  as  diverse  as 
bread,  tires,  wheelchairs  and  fertilizer.  It 
would  be  good  to  think  that  such  cases  will 
have  a  full  hearing  In  the  courts.  But  Illinois 
Brick  makes  it  highly  unlikely. 

That  ruling  declares  that  only  first  pur- 
chasers of  price-fixed  goods  can  sue  for  dam- 
ages from  the  people  who  fix  the  prices  Now. 
if  Minnesota  buys  Its  medicines  from  a 
wholesale  house  instead  of  from  the  factory, 
and  then  discovers  that  the  manufacturers 
have  Illegally  priced  them.  It  nevertheless 
cannot  go  to  court  against  the  manufactur- 
ers. Neither,  of  course,  can  private  patients  or 
the  pharmacist  they  buy  from.  And  neither. 
apparently,  can  the  state  bring  suit  on  be- 
half of  other  consumers.  No  one  except  di- 
rect first  purchasers — In  this  case  whole- 
salers— can  claim  financial  loss  and  demand 
the  treble  damages  antitrust  law  calls  for 

That  makes  sense  only  when  first  pur- 
chasers actually  press  their  claims  But  often 
they  do  not — because  It's  easier  to  pas'  the 
price  along,  because  they'd  rather  not  offend 
their  ma'or  suppliers,  or  because  even  the 
hope  of  winning  Is  not  enough  Incentive  to 
take  on  the  burden  of  protracted  lawsuits.  In 
such  situations,  If  no  one  else  Is  allowed  to 
sue.  antitrust  enforcement  Is  automatically 
weakened.  There  Is  no  second  line  of  civil  de- 
terrence and  no  compensation  for  over- 
charged consumers.  In  an  antibiotics  case 
now.  neither  Minnesota  agencies  nor  Minne- 
sota citizens  would  get  the  repayments  they 
got  before. 


That  makes  a  persuasive  argument  for  leg- 
islation to  overturn  Illinois  Brick.  Such  leg- 
islation Is  before  Congress  now.  It  should  be 
passed. 

[From  the  Hartford  Courant,  Apr.  29,  1979] 
Restoring  a  Consumer  Right 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  made  it  more 
difficult  for  Individual  consumers  and 
groups  to  successfully  bring  lawsuits  as  a 
class  when  they  have  been  WTonged. 

The  court  in  the  last  two  years  has  taken 
away  from  consumers  who  are  the  victims 
of  illegal  price  fixing  the  right  to  file  suit 
and  collect  triple  damages  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Only  the  direct  purchaser  of  a 
product,  such  as  a  store  or  supplier,  has 
the  right  to  collect  damages  for  an  Illegal 
price  fix.  the  court  said  In  a  case  involving 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company. 

Ultimately,  the  consumer  who  has  to  pay 
higher  prices  as  a  result  of  the  price  fix.  Is 
harmed  most.  Unlike  the  retailer  or  sup- 
plier, the  consumer  earns  no  compensating 
profit.  Retailers  and  suppliers  also  may  be 
reluctant  to  go  to  court  and  Impair  their 
relationships  with  manufacturers. 

Legislation  which  would  have  allowed  con- 
sumers to  collect  damages  for  Illegal  price 
fixes  died  In  Congress  last  year.  Similar  legis- 
lation Is  in  danger  of  defeat  this  year  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  although  the 
chairman.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy,  has 
been  pushing  hard  for  it.  The  bill  also  gives 
state  attorneys  general  the  power  to  file  suit 
on  behalf  of  consumers  In  their  states  and 
collect  damages  from  companies  that  Illegal- 
ly fix  prices. 

The  bill  should  be  endorsed  by  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
Companies  that  violate  the  antitrust  laws  by 
fixing  prices  should  not  be  able  to  escape 
compensating  those  hurt  most  by  higher 
prices — consumers. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  May  19, 

1979] 

Passthrough  Scam 

What  happens  when  a  customer  victimized 
by  an  anti-trust  conspiracy  decides  to  pass 
along  the  injustice,  chain-letter  style,  to  his 
customer?  Nothing,  says  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  is  the  effect  of  its  1977  ruling  In  the 
Illinois  Brick  case.  Contractors  bilked  by 
prlce-flxlng  brick  manufacturers  simply  ab- 
sorbed the  higher  costs  and  passed  them  on 
to  several  communities  which  were  their 
customers.  But  the  communities,  the  ulti- 
mate victims,  were  declared  by  the  court  to 
have  no  standing. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  this  obvious  in- 
justice, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  nar- 
rowly approved  a  bill  to  let  not  only  the 
"middle  men"  contractors  sue  for  triple 
damages,  as  they  might  have  done  in  the 
Illinois  Brick  case  but  did  not.  The  bill 
would  extend  this  right  to  the  contractors' 
customers  as  class-action  plaintiffs.  Commit- 
tee approval  by  a  9-8  margin  came  only  after 
Senator  Mathlas  successfully  pressed  for  sev- 
eral amendments,  then  supported  the  swing 
vote. 

One  of  the  amendments  would  deny  the 
governments  of  foreign  countries  the  right 
to  sue  American  firms  in  such  csises  unless 
they  also  have  laws  enabling  this  govern- 
ment to  file  similar  antl-tru.st  actions 
against  prlce-flxlng  companies  in  those  coun- 
tries. This  is  only  fair.  The  other  amend- 
ments, offered  in  an  attempt  to  fine-tune 
the  bill  by  balancing  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  business,  are  intended  to  dis- 
courage the  filing  of  frivolous  or  wanton 
suits  and  to  empower  the  courts  to  set  rea- 
sonable fees  for  attorneys  representing  class- 
action  plaintiffs. 

Even  with  the  amendments,  the  bill  faces 
an  uphill  fight  in  the  Senate.  A  filibuster  has 
been  mentioned  as  a  possible  weapon  by 
opponents.  They  unfortunately  fall  to  recog- 
nize its  potential  value  In  protecting  a  true 
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free-enterprise  system  by  substituting 
honest  competition  for  prlce-flxlng.  The  bill 
should  be  passed. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  SUr,  May  11,  1979 1 
The   Fixing   of   Prices 

In  recent  days  the  attorney  general  of 
Kansas  mailed  checks  In  the  amount  of  more 
than  $150,000  to  43  state  and  local  units  of 
government  there  as  the  result  of  a  favorable 
antitrust  action  against  four  lock  and  key 
companies.  This  settlement  quite  likely  could 
not  have  been  possible  under  current  law 
A  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  markedly 
weakened  the  antitrust  rules  that  prevented 
price-fixing  In  restraint  of  competition 

This  Issue  Is  Important  because,  as  the 
Kansas  case  shows,  taxpayers  can  be  gouged 
by  antitrust  violations.  Kansas  shared  in  a 
settlement  of  more  than  $16  million  that 
resulted  from  a  case  filed  in  1971. 

In  1977  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  dam- 
ages in  antitrust  suits  cannot  be  recovered 
If  the  goods  were  purchased  through  a 
middleman,  rather  than  directly  from  the 
producer  That  means  only  the  direct  buyer 
can.  If  successful  In  court,  collect  treble 
damages  from  a  price-fixing  manufacturer, 
even  though  the  middleman  who  also  han- 
dled the  goods  passed  the  overcharge  on  to 
subsequent  buyers. 

Few  consumers  purchase  directly  from  pro- 
ducers. An  estimated  80  to  95  percent  of  all 
state  purchases  are  made  through  middle- 
men. Moreover,  middlemen  often  are  reluc- 
tant to  sue  producers  for  fear  of  endangering 
their  source  of  supplies.  Consumers,  then, 
can  be  stuck  with  the  overcharges  with  no 
means  of  recovery. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  in  Congress  to 
overturn  the  court  decision.  On  Tuesday  a 
bill  was  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  vote  cf  9  to  8.  Robert  T 
Stephan.  Kansas  attorney  general.  Is  attempt- 
ing to  build  support  for  the  measure.  "When 
only  a  few  large  corporations  control  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  a  ptu-ticular  product  there 
becomes  a  danger  of  them  conspiring  to  set 
prices  at  a  higher  level  than  open  competition 
in  our  free  enterprise  would  allow."  the  offi- 
cial asserts. 

The  antitrust  provisions,  Including  the 
threat  of  treble  damages,  is  considered  to 
be  a  helpful  deterrent  to  price-fixing  Resto- 
ration of  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  would 
provide  states  and  other  consumers  with  pro- 
tection that  events  over  the  years  have  dem- 
onstrated  are   urgently  needed, 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  21.  1979 1 

A  Business  Lobby  Comes  to  Grief 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Just  as  Sen.  Charles  McC  (Mac)  Mathlas 
Jr.  of  Maryland  was  about  to  enrage  busi- 
ness lobbyists  May  8  by  voting  out  the  bill 
they  most  hotly  oppose,  he  pulled  back  the 
curtain  to  permit  a  glimpse  of  the  hardball 
still  being  played  backstage  in  Washington 
In  this  post- Watergate  age  of  reform. 

In  casting  his  vote,  Mathlas  disclosed  that 
a  business  Political  Action  Committee  (PAC) 
had  threatened  to  withhold  contributions 
for  his  reelection  campaign  next  vear  unless 
he  voted  against  the  bill  in  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  Mathlas  refused  then  and 
still  refuses  to  disclose  the  name,  but  It  hap- 
pened to  be  the  PAC  of  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
the  famous  pharmaceutical  firm. 

The  PACs,  part  of  the  elaborate  new  para- 
phernalia of  financing  politics,  have  been 
widely  used  by  lobbyists  playing  hardball 
with  legislators.  What  was  different  In  this 
instance  was  that  the  Bristol -M vers  man 
played  the  game  with  too  much  zeal  and  too 
Ultle  finesse,  and  that  Mathlas,  by  blowing 
the  whistle,  did  not  play  the  game  at  all. 

The  Incident  also  casts  light  on  the  feisty. 
aggressive  attitude  of  lobbyists  In  a  Capitol 


Hill  climate  where  neither  the  president  nor 
the  congressional  leaders  exercise  much  In- 
fluence. "There  Is  a  kind  of  mood  around 
about  everybody  getting  a  scalp."  one  busi- 
ness lobbyist  toid  us.  "and  I  think  that  Bris- 
tol-Myers was  after  Mac's  " 

Specifically  at  issue  was  "Illinois  Brick.  " 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  general  public  but  at 
the  top  of  the  agenda  for  both  the  business 
community  and  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
expansive  new  chairman.  Sen  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  Kennedy  has  been  pushing  the  bill 
to  overturn  a  1977  Supreme  Court  decision 
involving  Illinois  Brick  Co.  Applicable  to 
thousands  of  companies,  the  bill  would  per- 
mit parties  who  are  not  direct  purchasers  to 
collect  damages  from  an  antitrust  violator 
Besides  Involving  billions  in  potential  an- 
titrust penalties,  the  bill  also  is  a  test  case 
of  whether  chairman  Kennedy  can  convert 
the  committee,  a  fortress  of  reaction  for  23 
years  under  now  retired  James  O.  Eastland, 
into  a  battering  ram  of  reform. 

The  committee's  key  vote  was  Mathlas.  a 
liberal  Republican  viewed  by  the  business 
lobbyists  as  worse  than  any  Kennedy  Demo- 
crat OH  Industry  lobbyists  took  the  lead  In 
1977  when  Mathlas  was  maneuvered  out  of 
the  senior  Republican  position  on  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  giving  way  to  conservative 
Sen   Strom  Thurmond. 

Illinois  Brick  was  In  the  air  when  William 
Greif,  Washlngton-baised  vice  president  for 
governmental  affairs  of  Bristol-Myers,  re- 
cently conversed  with  one  of  Mathlas'  closest 
political  supporters:  Earl  Brown,  who  owns 
a  Bethesda  advertising  agency.  As  Mathlas 
later  reported  it  to  the  Judiciary  Committee: 
"You  tell  Mathlas  If  he  doesn't  vote  my  way 
on  Illinois  Brick,  he  won't  get  any  of  my  PAC 
money." 

Nobody  this  side  of  television  docudramas 
actually  talks  that  way,  suggesting  that 
Mathlas  was  exercising  senatorial  license.  But 
Brown  did  get  the  unmistakable  impression 
that  Greif  was  threatening  grief  for  Mathlas 
from  corporate  business  interests  In  his  1980 
reelection  effort.  "Hell.  Sen.  Mathlas  Is  not 
the  kind  of  candidate  we  support."  Greif  told 
us.  adding  that  his  vote  on  Illinois  Brick 
would  make  no  difference.  But  records  of 
Bristol-Myers'  contributions  show  that  like 
most  PACs.  its  endorsements  are  not  always 
discriminating;  beneficiaries  have  included 
such  doyens  of  the  left  as  former  Rep.  Bella 
Abzug  of  New  York  and  Rep.  Andrew  Magulre 
of  New  Jersey. 

Greif  also  told  us  It  was  Brown  who  asked 
him  for  a  Bristol-Myers  PAC  contribution  to 
Mathlas.  "That  is  absolutely  untrue,"  Brown 
responded  to  us.  Actually,  the  Bristol-Myers 
PAC  is  not  exactly  Fort  Knox.  Its  high  con- 
tribution in  1978  was  $900  for  Thurmond 
(and  a  mere  $100  for  Ms.  Abzug) .  But  a  num- 
ber of  business  PACs  linked  together  can  gen- 
erate real  money,  and  that  Is  what  bothers 
Mathlas  advisers  on  the  eve  of  a  possible 
Republican  primary  challenge. 

Despite  his  protestations  of  innocence. 
Grelf's  name  is  now  linked  by  his  lobbyist 
colleagues  to  choice  four-letter  words  for 
having  been  clumsy.  But  the  harsher  curses 
are  reserved  for  Mac  Mathlas,  whose  vote  pro- 
vided the  9-to-8  margin  by  which  a  signi- 
ficantly water-down  version  (suggested  by 
Mathlas)  of  Kennedy's  Illinois  Brick  bill 
passed  the  committee. 

That  raises  the  question  of  why  business 
lobbyists  so  admantly  resist  compromises 
that  would  give  senators  a  chance  to  cast  a 
vote  for  the  individual  consumer  without 
persecuting  business  The  lobbyists  In  this 
case  Insisted  on  a  full  loaf,  as  a  precedent- 
setting  spanking  for  Teddy  Kennedy's  new 
chairmanship.  With  the  cash-filled  sealed  en- 
velope now  forbidden,  such  toughness  is 
based  on  legal  contributions  by  the  PACs — 
provided,  of  course,  they  are  used  with  a  bit 
of  finesse. 
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[From  the  Las  Vegas  Sun,  June  5,  1976] 
Consumebs  Plight 

Attention.  Sen.  Howard  Cannon: 

A  bin  soon  will  come  before  the  Senate 
which  could  help  Nevada— Indeed  all  50 
states — recapture  untold  millions  of  dollars 
illegally  paid  out  to  big  business. 

Consumers,  along  with  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments across  the  nation,  could  lose  out 
If  Congress  fails  to  overturn  a  1977  Supreme 
Court  decision  and  allow  Indirect  victims 
of  antitrust  violations,  like  price  gouging, 
to  sue  for  recovery  of  damage 
PRorrr-MONCEBS 

S.  300  narrowly  survived  on  a  9  to  8  vote 
In  Sen.  Paul  Laxalfs  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Your  Republican  counterpart  cast  a 
"no"  vote  on  the  bill. 

A  "yes"  vote  from  you  would  help  give 
antitrust  victims  a  crack  at  regaining  money 
paid  out  to  profit-mongers. 

More  Important,  a  "yes"  vote  would  help 
curb  skyrocketing  coets. 

And  In  this,  the  year  of  the  '•taxpayers' 
revolt"  and  unrelenting  Inflation,  curbing 
skyrocketing  costs  Is  a  Number  1  priority  for 
us  all. 

The  problem  is  that  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, like  John  Q.  Public,  rarely  make 
purchases  directly  from  suppliers. 

Instead  we  all  rely  on  middlemen  for  the 
vast  majority  of  transactions 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  Illinois  Brick  Co. 
vs.  Illinois,  banded  down  In  1977,  held  that 
only  direct  purchasers  of  a  price-fixed  Item 
may  sue  the  antitrust  violator. 
barred  from  striNC 

All  persons  who  bought  price-fixed  goods 
through  middlemen  are  barred  from  suing 
to  get  back  money. 

Nationwide,  states  have  pending  lawsuits 
valued  between  $200  and  $300  million.  The 
federal  government  is  litigating  to  the  tune 
of  $200  million 

"Conservative  "  estimates  on  the  yearly  loss 
to  consumers  were  set  at  the  $150  billion 
mark  by  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy. 

These  lawsuits  are  likely  to  be  dismissed 
unless  Congress  acts — this  session — to  ap- 
prove corrective  legislation. 

The  nation's  governors,  at  their  annual 
meeting  In  August  1978  approved — without  a 
dissenting  vote — a  resolution  urging  ap- 
proval of  legislation  to  overturn  the  court's 
decision. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Arizona  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt,  testifying  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Governors'  Associa- 
tion earlier  this  year,  said  Implications  of 
the  proposed  legislation  are  particularly  Im- 
portant as  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments attempt  to  hold  spending  In  check 
without  drastically  curtailing  services 

"When  we  see  the  cost  of  our  highways, 
our  buildings,  and  other  needed  government 
services  Inflated  by  unlawful  prlce-flxlng.  It 
Is  with  no  small  measure  of  outrage  and 
frustration  that  we  hear  the  Supreme  Court 
tell  us  we  are  powerless  to  remedy  this  ex- 
propriation of  tax  dollars  unless  we  dealt 
directly  with  the  prlce-flxers,  the  bid-riggers 
and  the  monopolists."  Babbitt  said. 

Senator  Cannon,  please  note. 

[From    the    Orlando    (Fla.)    Sentinel    Star, 

June  9.  1979] 

Florida  Watchb 

The  future  of  antitrust  enforcement  In 
this  country,  with  a  multlmllllon  dollar  Im- 
pact on  norida.  Is  now  pending  before  the 
U.S.  Senate.  But  opp>osltIon  forces  are  trying 
to  block  Its  full  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Florida  Attorney  General  Jim  Smith  says 
those  opoonents  represent  the  nation's  larg- 
est business  concerns  which  enjoy  "the  bene- 
fits of  Increasing  concentration  of  wealth 
and  power  (who)  now  seek  virtual  immunity 
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from  the  natural  policing  mechanism  of  the     pending  valued   between   $20O-$30O   million,     the  higher  brick  prices  were  passed  along  to 
free  market  economy."  including      fine      paper,      petroleum,      and     the  state — and  its  taxpayers.  Why  anger  the 
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Congress  Shoitldn't  Cave  in  to  Bttsiness  on 

A  ^T UTTgT       "RTT    T 


practices — which  would  Just  set  up  a  code 
full  of  inviting  loopholes.  Instead,  it  has  re- 


masslvely  against  the  bill,  another  flllbuster 
is  threatened,  and  the  people  will  likely  lose 
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from  the  natural  policing  mechanism  of  the 
free  market  economy." 

The  bin  stems  from  a.  1977  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  only  persons  who  buy  directly 
from  an  actual  antitrust  violator  can  re- 
cover damages.  That  means  In  most  cases 
that  It  would  be  up  to  the  middleman  to 
sue  his  supplier.  Since  the  middleman  merely 
passes  on  the  rigged  prices — with  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  profits  himself — there  Is  lit- 
tle Incentive  for  him  to  sue  his  supplier. 

It  Is  the  person  at  the  end  of  the  line — 
either  an  Individual  or  a  consumer  Ufce  state 
government — who  gets  stuck  with  the  higher 
prices.  It  Is  the  ultimate  consumer  who 
should  be  able  to  sue.  That  Is  the  way  It  was 
before  the  Illinois  Brick  ruling,  and  the  way 
It  would  be  under  SB  300. 

What  It  means  to  the  state  Is  clear  In  a 
suit  m  which  Florida  has  sued  four  steel 
companies,  charging  Illegal  price  fixing.  The 
state  says  there  were  $9  million  in  over- 
charges, which  would  allow  it  to  collect  $27 
million  under  the  treble  damages  provision. 
But  under  the  court  ruling,  the  state  and  Its 
taxpayers  would  recover  only  $450,00  from 
direct  purchases. 

"At  a  time  when  government  Is  under  pres- 
sure to  rein  in  excessive  expenditures,  to  be 
accountable,  to  achieve  the  maximum  bene- 
fit from  each  dollar  spent.  It  defies  reasoned 
explanation  to  allow  Illinois  Brick  to  remain 
the  operative  rule,"  Mr.  Smith  told  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  earlier  this  year. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  under  Intense 
lobbying  pressure  from  big  business  to  scut- 
tle the  bill,  did  approve  the  legislation — 
which  had  the  blessings  of  both  its  chairman. 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  find  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

Now  the  question  Is  whether  the  full  Sen- 
ate has  enough  courage  to  bring  the  bill  to 
a  vote.  Florida  Is  watching. 

Just  Compensation 

In  recent  weeks,  states,  counties,  and 
other  local  governments  received  checks  for 
their  share  of  a  $14  million  settlement  of 
antitrust  litigation  which  WdS  filed  In  1970. 
For  example.  Minnesota  counties  received 
$12,000:  Oregon  counties,  approximately  $7,- 
500.  It  Is  Ironic  that  If  the  June  1977 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Illinois  Brick 
Company  v  Illinois  had  been  In  effect,  no 
one  would  have  received  a  penny  of  com- 
pensation from  the  manufacturers  of  master 
key  lock  systems. 

Illinois  Brick  involved  the  State  of 
Illinois  and  700  local  governments  which  had 
purchased  bricks  from  a  contractor  and 
which  sued  to  recover  damages  for  price-fix- 
ing. The  court  held  that  Illinois  and  other 
forms  of  governments  could  not  recover 
damages,  since  they  did  not  purchase  the 
bricks  directly  from  the  manufacturer. 

That  decision  clearly  Invites  price-fixers 
and  other  violators  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
gouge  state  and  local  budgets,  safe  from 
prosecution  as  long  as  the  government  pur- 
chases are  made  on  an  indirect  basis. 

Counties  are  major  purchasers  of  con- 
struction materials  for  roads,  bridges,  school 
districts,  hospitals,  and  so  forth  Ninety  per- 
cent of  these  Items  are  handled  indirectly 
through  middlemen  Unless  remedial  legisla- 
tion Is  enacted,  counties  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  benefits  from  effective  enforcement 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress which  would  reverse  the  Illinois  Brick 
ruling  so  that  all  Indirect  purchasers, 
whether  government,  business  or  citizens 
would  be  allowed  access  to  the  courtroom  to 
present  evidence. 

This  legislation  is  strongly  supported  by 
NACo,  the  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
Oeneral  and  a  host  of  other  government, 
consumer,  farm  and  labor  groups. 

Right  now,  states  have  antitrust  actions 


pending  valued  between  $20O-t30O  million, 
including  fine  paper.  petroleum,  and 
ampiclilin,  all  jeopardized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling.  Reversal  of  the  Illinois  Brick 
ruling  Is  urgently  needed  to  provide  coun- 
ties, states  and  the  taxpayers  with  the  pro- 
tecuon  that  the  antitrust  laws  were  designed 
to  provide  In  the  first  place. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  June  14, 

1979] 

Rekedt  Against  Peice-Fixzbs 

Largely  because  of  big  business  lobbying, 
Congress  has  still  not  acted  on  a  bill  to  offset 
a  1977  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  that  ef- 
fectively guts  antitrust  law  enforcement  by 
limiting  suits  for  damages  to  those  who  have 
dealt  direcly  with  price-fixers.  In  the  1977 
ruling,  in  Illinois  Brick  Co.  v.  State  of  Illinois, 
the  high  court  held  that  Illinois  could  not  re- 
cover damages  under  the  antitrust  law  from 
a  concrete  block  manufacturer  whose  price- 
fixing  had  raised  the  cost  of  some  state  build- 
ings, the  rationale  being  that  only  those  who 
buy  directly  from  price-fixers  can  sue;  and 
in  this  case  Illlnois  had  not  bought  the  blocks 
from  the  manufacturer  but  from  the  con- 
tractor doing  the  construction. 

To  counteract  the  decision.  Democratic 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy — with  Missouri's  Re- 
publican Sen.  John  Danforth  as  co-sponsor — 
Introduced  a  bill  that,  as  Sen.  Danforth  has 
put  it,  "would  restore  full  legal  rights  to  all 
parties  harmed  by  violations  of  federal  anti- 
trust laws."  Actually,  all  the  measure  does 
is  to  reinstate  the  right  that  Congress  obvi- 
ously Intended  consumers  to  have  when  It 
provided  for  suits  by  "any  person  who  shall 
oe  injured  .  .  ,  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden in  the  antitrust  laws." 

By  its  ruling,  the  Supreme  Court  virtually 
eliminated  any  remedy  for  injured  parties. 
Middlemen,  such  as  the  contractor  in  the  Illl- 
nois Brick  case,  would  not  be  injured  and 
therefore  would  have  no  reason  to  sue;  and 
those  who  really  are  Injured  have  been  barred 
from  suing.  Despite  the  unfairness  to  con- 
sumers of  this  Catch-22  ruling,  organized 
business — motivated,  as  Sen.  Danforth  says, 
by  greed — is  fiercely  lobbying  against  the 
legislation  to  overturn  the  decision.  Now 
that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  the  bUl,  the  Senate  should  ignore 
the  business  lobby  and  enact  an  obviously 
needed  protection  for  consumers, 

I  Prom  the  Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat, 

June  15,  1979] 

Congress  Slow  To  Act 

Congres.s  can  act  speedily  enough  when  It 
comes  to  protecting  the  fringe  benefits  of  its 
members — witness  the  dispatch  with  which 
it  scrapped  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  out- 
side income  senators  may  earn. 

But  when  it  comes  to  protecting  the  tax- 
payers interest,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
ascertain  any  congres-^ional  movement  at 
all — witness  the  lack  of  dispatch  in  handling 
legislation  that  would  again  allow  you  to  sue 
when  suppliers  defraud  you  by  fixing  prices. 

Last  September,  we  urged  passage  of  a  bill 
that  would  repair  the  damage  done  by  the 
decision  In  a  lawsuit  called  Illlnois  Brick  vs. 
Illlnois.  That  decision  could  cost  Florida  tax- 
payers $26.5  million  In  a  single  suit  now 
underway.  Its  impossible  to  calculate  the 
overall  loss  to  consumers  throughout  the 
nation. 

Congress  has  yet  to  act. 

Illlnois  had  sued  the  brick  companies  for 
treble  damages  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Act.  which  lias  been  a  federal  law 
since  1890.  But  the  court  said  it  had  no 
right  to  sue.  because  It  had  not  purchased 
the  b"cks  directly.  Only  the  contractors,  who 
used  the  brlcV-s  to  construct  buildings  for  the 
state,  could  sue. 

The  contractors,  of  course,  have  no  real 
Incentive  to  sue.  They  have  suffered  no  loss; 


the  higher  brick  prices  were  passed  along  to 
the  state — and  its  taxpayers.  Why  anger  the 
-uppliers  tney  wUl  have  to  deal  with  in  the 
future? 

Florida  is  now  Involved  in  a  similar  case, 
charging  that  suppliers  conspired  to  over- 
charge the  state  by  $9  million  for  steel  used  in 
various  state  projects.  If  the  state  wins,  the 
treble  damages  would  total  $27  million.  But, 
if  the  state  can  sue  only  for  steel  purchased 
directly,  the  claim  will  drop  to  roughly 
$450,000. 

1  hat's  an  example  of  the  Impact  of  the 
Illinois  suit.  Ihat  impact  will  be  multiplied 
many  times.  States  and  organizations  now 
regularly  bring  class  actions  on  behalf  of 
cheated  consumers.  The  decision  virtually 
puts  an  end  to  such  suits.  Most  prlcefixing 
i^  at  the  wholesale  level:  most  consumer  pur- 
cL-aso3  are  made  at  the  retail  level. 

Congress  should  stoo  bowing  to  special  in- 
terest pressure  and  give  the  right  to  sue  back 
to  cheated  consum,?rs  and   taxpayers. 

{From  the  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register,  June 

18,  1979) 

Hitting  Wheke  It  Hitsts 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  consumers 
who  have  been  gouged  by  price-fixers  can 
sue  for  triple  damages  under  the  Clayton 
Antitrust  Act  is  an  Important  victory  for 
consumers  and  the  fight  against  Infiatlon. 
But  further  action  will  be  needed  by  Con- 
gress if  the  antitrust  laws  are  to  be  effective. 

A  Minnesota  woman  charged  that  she  was 
forced  to  pay  higher  prices  for  hearing  aids 
because  of  price-fixing  by  five  hearing-aid 
manufacturers.  In  her  suit,  she  asked  for 
triple  damages  for  herself  and  all  other  con- 
.sumers  who  bought  the  aids. 

The  Eighth  US  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
ruled  that  she  had  no  right  to  bring  the  suit 
as  a  consumer.  The  Clayton  Act  states  that 
"any  person  who  shall  be  injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden in  the  antitrust  laws"  isuch  as  price- 
fixing)  may  bring  a  suit  for  triple  damages. 
The  court  of  appeals  said  that  only  busi- 
nesses or  other  commercial  ventures  can 
bring  svich  suits.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled, 
8-0.  that  the  Clayton  Act  was  meant  to  pro- 
vide consumers  with  the  right  to  sue  price- 
fixers  for  damages. 

But  the  Minnesota  woman's  suit  might 
still  be  blocked  by  a  1977  Supreme  Court 
decision  known  as  "Illlnois  Brick."  In  "Illi- 
nois Brick."  the  court  held  that  only  direct 
purchasers  of  goods  may  sue  for  damages  for 
price-fixing. 

Most  consumers — possibly  Including  the 
Minnesota  woman — are  indirect  purchasers. 
That  is,  they  don't  buy  a  product  from  the 
company  that  made  it,  but  from  a  retailer 
who  bought  it  from  the  manufacturer  or  a 
middleman. 

As  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (Dem.,  Mass.) 
has  charged,  the  "rilinois  Brick"  decision  "de- 
nies compensation  to  those  who  are  injured 
and  undermines  deterrence  of  the  over- 
whelming force  of  illegal  price-fixing  in  the 
United  States  today." 

Many  direct  purchasers — such  as  middle- 
man— have  no  incentive  to  sue  for  damages 
in  price-fixing  cases,  for  they  can  pass  the 
higher  cost  of  the  goods  on  to  consumers. 
Without  the  threat  of  the  consumer  class- 
action  suit  brought  by  the  Minnesota  woman. 
the  antitrust  laws  become  little  more  than 
a  paper  tiger. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved a  bill  to  overturn  the  "Illinois  Brick" 
decision  by  authorizing  consumers  and  other 
indirect  purchasers  to  sue  for  triple  dam- 
ages for  price-fixing.  The  bill  faces  strong 
opnosition  from  business  organizations,  and 
a  Senate  filibuster  is  considered  likely. 

Price-fixing  may  be  the  single  most  un- 
justifiable cause  of  inflation  in  America  to- 
day. Surely  consumers  should  be  given  the 
chance  to  fight  this  eril. 
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Congress  Shoitldn't  Cave  in  to  Btisiness  on 
Antitrust  Bill 

Almost  three  years  ago,  hardware  manu- 
facturers agreed  to  an  out-of-court  settle- 
ment with  educational  institutions  across  llie 
nation  of  a  suit  in  which  they  were  accused 
of  price  fixing.  Only  last  month,  they  began 
repaying  millions  of  dollars  In  overcharges. 
Among  those  collecting  are  the  Jefferson 
County  schools  ($24,000)  and  a  dozen  Ken- 
tucky universities  and  school  boards  (a  total 
of  $50,000), 

That  was  the  good  news. 

The  bad  news  was  a  1977  Supreme  Court 
decision — after  the  hardware  settlement — 
that  pulled  the  rug  out  from  under  such 
suits.  That  decision  (called  'Illinois  Brick" 
for  the  chief  defendant)  has  plunged  Con- 
gress into  a  bitter  behind-the-scenes  dispute 
over  the  best  way  to  repair  the  gap  in  anti- 
trust laws  resulting  from  the  court  ruling. 

What  the  court  did  was  make  it  Impossible 
for  many  local  governments,  school  svstems 
and  other  victims  of  price-fixing  to  take  ac- 
tion. This  was  because  the  court,  foUovving 
an  earlier  decision,  decided  that  someone 
hurt  by  price-fixing  could  only  sue  if  in  a  di- 
rect buyer-seller  relationship  with  the  re- 
sponsible party.  Many  times,  this  means  that 
only  middlemen  can  sue. 

But  the  outlook  for  a  law  to  void  the  Illi- 
nois Brick  decision  isn't  promising.  Lobbying 
against  the  measure  by  major  corporations 
is  said  to  be  as  Intense  as  the  1975  effort  to 
beat  the  consumer-protection  agency  bill. 

While  obviously  based  on  self -protection, 
the  lobbying  also  represents  an  effort  by 
manufacturer  members  of  the  Business 
Roundtable  to  defeat  the  new  Senate  Judi- 
ciary chairman,  Edward  Kennedy,  on  his  first 
major  antitrust  bill.  Another  target  is  the 
Carter  administration,  which  supports  the 
Kennedy  measure. 

The  Illinois  Brick  case  arose  from  an  anti- 
trust suit  filed  by  that  state  and  700  local 
governments.  They  charged  that  11  concrete- 
block  manufacturers  were  fixing  prices  to  cre- 
ate some  $3  million  in  Illegal  overcharges 
When  the  court  disallowed  suits  by  "indi- 
rect purchasers,"  it  effectively  closed  off 
sccres  of  complalnto  against  other  makers  ol 
products  passing  through  a  chain  of  distrib- 
utors, wholesalers  and  retailers  on  their 
way  to  the  consumer. 

think  twice  before  suing 

Worse  yet,  the  ruling  appeared  to  thwart 
a  1976  law  in  which  Congress  gave  state  at- 
torneys general  a  go-ahead  to  protect  con- 
sumers who  eventually  pay  the  extra  costs  of 
such  price-fixing. 

Recognizing  the  policy  Implications  of  its 
decision,  the  high  court  noted  that  Congress 
could  easily  clarify  the  antitrust  rules  by 
passing  a  new  law.  This  is  what  Senator 
Kennedy  proposes  to  do. 

The  manufacturers  claim  that  such  a  law 
would  drown  them  in  a  sea  of  speculative 
suits  filed  by  greedy  lawyers.  But  the  pro- 
posed bill  would  counter  this  risk  by  encour- 
aging federal  Judges  to  toss  out  frivolous 
suits — and  to  levy  costs  and  lawyers'  fees 
against  those  filing  such  unwarranted  litiga- 
tion. 

The  reason  for  Congress  to  pass  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  is  that  it  would  protect  one  of  the 
highest  values  of  American  business — com- 
petition. When  Congress  in  1914  passed  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act,  it  wisely  recognized 
there  would  be  difficulty  getting  public  offi- 
cials to  pursue  the  "trusts."  So  it  attached 
a  triple-damages  provision  to  encourage  pri- 
vate individuals  or  associations  to  move 
against  price-fixing  or  other  monopolistic 
violations. 

This  private  enforcement  of  antitrust  laws 
is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  business 
competition.  Over  the  years.  Congress  has 
made  the  antitrust  victim's  opportunity  to 
sue  unusually  broad:  it  chose  this  as  an  al- 
ternative   to   any    listing    of   specific    Illegal 


practices — which  would  Just  set  up  a  code 
full  of  inviting  loopholes.  Instead,  it  has  re- 
lied on  the  courts  to  put  the  broad  definition 
of  "restraint  of  trade"  into  concrete  form. 

Lately  the  courts,  particularly  the  Su- 
preme Court,  have  complained  that  complex 
antitrust  cases  are  becoming  steadily  more 
difficult  to  handle.  However,  it's  possible  that 
the  repKjrt  of  the  recent  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Antitrust  Enforcement  may  contain 
ways,  which  Congress  should  take  seriously, 
of  lightening  this  burden. 

To  allow  the  Illinois  Brick  decision  to 
stand  unchallenged  would  be  too  sharp  a 
break  with  almost  90  years  of  private  anti- 
trust action.  That  action,  on  balance,  has 
been  helpful  to  consumers  and  businessmen 
alike  Congress  should  move  to  restore  this 
tool  of  anti-monopoly  enforcement  by  pass- 
ing the  Kennedy  bill. 

(From  the  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  July  9, 

1979] 

The  Fruits  of  Crime 

Steel  reinforcing  bars  are  not  likely  to 
be  found  on  the  household  shopping  list 
or  in  stock  at  the  corner  hardware.  But  that's 
not  to  say  that  they  aren't  big  business.  The 
state  of  Florida  figures  that  It  bought  $30- 
milllon  worth  between  1970  and  1974,  mostly 
for  highway  bridges  and   overpasses. 

The  state  also  contends  that  it  paid  $9 
million  too  much  because  of  a  price-fixing 
conspiracy  among  the  four  major  suppliers. 

The  state  sued,  relying  on  federal  antitrust 
law  that  says  that  a  victim  who  can  prove 
price  fixing  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  three 
times  the  ill-gotten  gains. 

The  idea  behind  triple  damages  wasn't  Just 
to  make  it  worthwhile  for  victims  to.  sue. 
It  was  to  make  big  business  think  seriously 
over  whether  breaking  the  law  was  worth  the 
risk. 

It  is,  sorry  to  say,  well  worth  the  risks.  In 
June  1977,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made 
crime  pav  It  ruled  that  only  the  direct  cus- 
tomers .'  a  price-fixing  conspiracy  are  en- 
titled to  sue  under  the  antitrust  law.  Ulti- 
mate consumers,  though  they  may  be  the 
actual  victims,  were  thrown  out  of  court. 

The  final  consumer  is  usually  the  only 
party  who  cares  to  file  a  suit.  Most  often, 
the  direct  customer  is  a  wholesaler,  con- 
tractor or  broker  who  has  passed  on  the 
extra  costs,  has  lost  nothing  on  account  of 
the  price  fixing  and  has  no  incentive  to 
litigate. 

This  particular  Judicial  outrage,  known  as 
the  Illinois  Brick  decision,  left  Florida's  law- 
yers to  make  bricks  without  straw  in  their 
steel-bar  case,  which  was  already  in  progress. 
The  state  calculates  that  it  lost  only  $150,- 
000  in  direct  purchases  of  price-fixed  bars,  for 
which  it  could — If  it  can  prove  the  case — 
recover  only  $450,000  in  triple  damEiges.  The 
rest  of  the  $9-milllon  in  alleged  overcharges 
were  paid  through  contractors  who  had 
merely  passed  on  the  suppliers'  prices  on  a 
cost-plus  basis,  and  while  the  state  is  trying 
to  keep  the  case  alive  on  some  ingenious 
technicalities,  the  outlook  is.  as  they  say, 
in  doubt.  If  the  Illinois  Brick  decision  holds 
firm,  the  taxpayers  of  Florida  get  nothing. 

The  decision  was  so  bad  that  the  Ink 
was  scarcely  dry  when  Congress  began  con- 
sidering legislation  to  overturn  it.  Big  busi- 
ness lobbies,  led  by  the  increasingly  influ- 
ential Business  Roundtable.  blocked  it  last 
year  with  the  threat  of  a  Senate  filibuster. 

This  year,  a  compromise  bill  came  out  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  It  contains 
some  new  safeguards  for  defendants.  One 
would  allow  trial  covirts  to  set  the  fees  for 
plaintiffs'  lawyers.  Another  would  permit 
Judges  to  award  legal  fees  to  defendants 
who  were  sued  without  good  reason.  And 
another  would  let  foreign  governments  re- 
cover only  actual,  not  triple,  daimages  from 
US  firms. 

For  some  people,  there  is  no  compromise. 
The  big  business  lobbies  are  still  working 


massively  against  the  bill,  another  filibuster 
Is  threatened,  and  the  people  will  likely  lose 
again  unless  60  senators  are  willing  to  vote 
for  cloture.  Floridlans,  with  t27-mlllion  Im- 
mediately at  stake,  will  be  looking  to  Sens. 
Lawton  ChUes  and  Richard  Stone  to  vote 
for  their  Interests,  against  corporate  cor- 
ruption. 

No  Wondek  the  Public  Is  Skeptical  or 
Business 

Two  years  ago  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  an  astonishing  action  ruled  that 
indirect  purchasers,  persons  buying  from  re- 
tail stores,  for  example,  cannot  sue  a  whole- 
sale seller  gmity  of  price-fixing.  Placing  the 
nation  s  highest  court  on  the  side  of  corpo- 
rate culprits,  the  verdict  comforted  the  com- 
fortable and  alBicted  the  affiicted. 

Now  consumers  must  look  to  Congress  to 

enact  a  law  that  permits  consumer  

by  their  retail  purchases  to  sue  and  collect 
from  manufacturers  guilty  of  breaking  fed- 
eral antitrust  statutes 

When  Congress  returns  from  Its  August 
vacation  not  the  least  Imjxjrtant  matter  fac- 
ing it  will  be  the  Illinois  Brick  bill,  co-spon- 
sored by  Sens.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass  .  and 
John  Danforth.  R-Mo.  Their  measure.  If  en- 
acted, will  correct  the  Supreme  Court's  la- 
mentable Judgment  which  rewards  board 
room  brigandage. 

American  consumers  and  America's  big 
businesses  have  a  huge  stake  in  how  Congress 
handles  the  bUl.  The  bills  defeat  would  save 
companies  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars — 
illegal  dollars  acquired  by  violating  antitrust 
law. 

Currently  10  states  are  suing  45  cement  and 
cement  product  manufacturers.  Damages 
could  exceed  $180  million.  In  the  absence  nf 
an  Illinois  Brick  Act  on  federal  statute  books, 
however,  many  complaints  against  these 
manufacturers  would  be  dismissed. 

The  same  state  of  affairs  pertains  for  anti- 
trust violations  brought  by  30  slates  against 
three  large  ethical  drug  firms  for  the  sale  of 
ampiclilin,  by  12  states  against  II  sugar  com- 
panies, by  several  states  against  eight  lumber 
companies,  and  by  six  states  against  major 
oil  companies  which  overcharged  buyers 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

West  Virginia  is  interested  in  this  legisla- 
tion, as  Attornev  General  Chauncey  Brown- 
ing, one  of  the  nation's  leading  antitrust 
sappers,  pointed  out  in  an  article  two-and-a- 
haU  weeks  ago  on  the  page  across  from  this 
one.  (Rebuttal  to  Browning  from  the  West 
Virginia  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  and  the  West 
Virginia  Manufacturers  Association  is  pub- 
lished todav  on  the  same  page  )  Browning  on 
occasion  has  collected  antitrust  awards  tor 
state  and  for  some  political  subdivisions  tut 
he  collected  before  the  Supreme  Court  allied 
itself  with  lawbreakers 

The  key  question  congressional  members 
shoula  ask  themselves  is:  Whv  shouldn't 
businesses  which  defy  antitrust  laws  be  liable 
to  redress  from  theii-  victims? 

Indeed,  we're  amazed  responsible  busi- 
nesses are  fighting  the  Kennedy-Danforth 
legislation.  Such  fights,  we're  convinced,  is 
one  reason  a  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple holds  American  business  In  low  esteem. 
The  campaign  against  Illlnois  Brick  is  a  plea 
by  business  to  be  allowed  to  break  the  law 
and  for  the  most  part  get  away  with  it.  De- 
spite that,  business  is  fighting  the  bill — all- 
out, 

[From  the  Portland    (Greg.)    Journal.   Oct 

1.  1979) 

Overturn  the  Brick 

Congress  seems  to  be  making  progress  on 
legislation  that  would  overturn  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court's  anti-consumer  "Illinois  Brick" 
decision. 

The  court  ruled  in  1977  that  consumers 
can't  sue  price  fixers  unless  they  manufac- 
tured the  product.  Seldom  do  consumers  buy 
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directly  from  manufacturers.  Consumers  buy     bring  antitrust  suits,  despite  the  fact  that      middle  men,  the  significance  of  the  Illinois 
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directly  from  manxifactiirers.  Consumers  buy 
from  middlemen,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
sue  distributors  if  that  Is  who  is  Involved  In 
sntl-trust  activities. 

The  court  decision  barred  the  door  for  a 
lot  of  consumer  suits  under  the  Clayton  Act. 
which  for  years  has  permitted  price  fixers  to 
be  sued  for  triple  damages. 

The  state  of  Oregon  has  an  antitrust  divi- 
sion which  actively  pursues  price  fixing  cases 
on  the  behalf  of  consumers.  Attorney  General 
Jim  Redden  has  said  that  the  Illinois  Brick 
decision  is  preventing  legal  action  on  at  least 
$54  million  In  suits  pending  by  his  office. 

Last  week  the  U.S.  House  Monopolies  and 
Commercial  Law  Subcommittee  approved  a 
strong  Brick  bill  overturning  the  decision 
and  permitting  class  action  suits.  But  the 
committee  Is  holding  on  to  the  bill  awaiting 
action  on  a  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
compromise  backed  by  Sen.  John  C.  Dan- 
forth.  R-Mo. 

The  Danforth  compromise  doesn't  permit 
class  action  suits  Yet  It  Is  backed  by  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  which  says 
It  Is  a  significant  piece  of  legislation  and  ap- 
parently the  best  that  can  be  passed.  Tlie 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  disagrees,  and 
says  It  Isn't  enough  of  a  compromise. 

The  National  Association  of  Attorneys 
Oeneral  unanimously  backs  the  Danforth 
compromise,  which  is  s'jpported  by  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Edward  Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass. 

"It's  incredible  how  fast  the  bill  changes,  " 
said  one  observer  of  the  lengthy  congres- 
sional fight.  Now  the  Danforth  compromise 
permits  defendant  middlemen  several  de- 
fenses to  the  claim  that  they  passed  on  over- 
charges. 

Congress  has  worked  on  a  compromise  for 
more  than  a  year  That  is  enough  time.  The 
bill  shouldn't  penalize  retailers  who  aren't 
directly  Involved  In  price  fixing  cases  But 
the  nature  of  the  system  that  distributes 
consumer  goods  through  middlemen 
shouldn't  prevent  suits  from  being  filed  and 
adjudicated. 

(Prom  the  Sacramento  (Calif  )  Bee, 

Aug.  24,  1979] 

The  Illinois  Brick  Bill 

Among  the  new  antitrust  measures  that 
Sen.  Ted  Kennedy  has  put  before  Congress 
this  year  is  a  bill  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  "Illinois  Brick"  decision  In  the  Illi- 
nois Brick  case,  the  court  severely  restricted 
who  could  sue  for  damages  in  a  price-fixing 
case,  nearly  decimating  one  of  the  public's 
most  effective  antitrust  enforcement  tools. 
The  Kennedy  bill — which  has  the  support  of 
the  Carter  administration,  the  nation's  gov- 
ernors and  attorneys  general  and  most  con- 
sumer groups — would  restore  the  rights  to 
sue  that  the  court  took  away. 

Because  it  recognized  that  the  federal  Jus- 
tice Department  could  not  oversee  the  entire 
business  community.  Congress  in  1914  en- 
acted a  law  to  encourage  private  citizens  to 
pursue  antitrust  violators  themselves.  Any- 
one damaged  by  a  company's  price-fixing  or 
other  antitrust  violations  can.  under  this 
law,  sue  that  company  for  three  times  the 
damages  suffered  Congress  created  that  large 
penalty  to  provide  an  incentive  for  private 
parties  to  bring  antitrust  suits  and  to  deter 
potential  violators. 

However,  when  the  state  of  Illinois  re- 
cently tried  to  sue  the  Illinois  Brick  Co 
under  the  statute,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  It  could  not.  The  Brick  company  had 
^l^T»^  fnga«ed  in  price-fixing  and  other 
antitrust  violations,  and  the  state  had  clearly 
suffered  damages  But  the  state  had  pur- 
chased the  overpriced  concrete  blocks 
through  a  series  of  middlemen,  and  the 
court  ruled  that  only  the  first  middleman 
who  purchased  directly  from  the  Brick  Co 
could  collect  damages  Because  of  this  nil- 
ing.  no  end-of-the-Une  consumers  can  now 


bring  antitrust  suits,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  original  overcharges  have  been  passed  on 
to  them. 

The  decision  could  be  disastrous  for  anti- 
trust enforcement.  When  direct  purchasers 
can  simply  pass  Illegal  charges  on  to  con- 
sumers, they  often  have  little  incentive  to 
risk  their  own  supply  sources  by  bringing 
suit  against  them.  Moreover.  In  eliminating 
suits  by  Indirect  purchasers,  the  court  has 
virtually  barred  state  governments,  which 
could  be  expected  to  be  particularly  vigilant. 
from  bringing  antitrust  suits.  The  states, 
after  all.  make  almost  all  their  purchases 
through  middlemen  as  do  the  private  citizens 
the  state  attorneys  general  could  represent 
The  decision  was  highly  unfair,  since  it 
disqualified  the  purchasers  at  the  end  of 
the  marketing  chain — often  the  only  ones  to 
suffer  from  illegal  overcharges — from  recov- 
ering their  losses.  Thus,  the  court  not  only 
vitiated  a  major  part  of  Congress's  antitrust 
effort,  but  it  also  established  in  Its  place  an 
unfair  and   far   less  effective  substitute. 

The  Kennedy  bill  would,  in  effect,  overturn 
the  Supreme  Court's  ruling.  Its  opponents 
argue  that  the  bill  would  Increase  the  num- 
ber and  complexity  of  private  antitrust  suits, 
that  it  would  clog  the  courts  and  allow  legiti- 
mate businesses  to  be  harassed  by  nuisance 
suits.  But  there  were  not  many  abuses  of 
this  right  to  sue  before  the  court  curtailed 
it.  And  the  small  enccmragement  the  Ken- 
nedy bill  might  provide  to  frivolous  suits  is 
a  slight  price  to  pay  for  the  Increased  anti- 
trust vigilance  It  would  insure. 

In  its  Illinois  Brick  ruling,  the  Supreme 
Court  acknowledged  the  difficulties  of  creat- 
ing antitrust  litigation  policies  that  are  both 
fair  and  effective,  and  the  court  asked  for 
congressional  guidance  in  this  matter.  The 
Kennedy  bill  would  provide  that  guidance  In 
no  uncertain  terms — by  overturning  the 
court's  own  attempt  at  policy  making  in  this 
area  and  reasserting  the  Congress's  original 
antitrust  Intentions. 

A  Basic  Right  To  Sue 

Some  businessmen  and  grocery  executives 
view  the  Illinois  Brick  BUl  with  the  same 
honor  as  a  debutante  looking  at  an  acne 
pimple. 

That  pending  federal  legislation,  and  the 
controversy  surrounding  It.  becomes  down- 
right Interesting  when  one  considers  that 
price-fixing  costs  each  American  consumer 
$200  a  year. 

And  that  is  why  Congress,  battling  the 
legislation  around  like  a  shuttlecock  for  two 
years,  needs  to  pass  it.  The  battle  started 
when  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  found  some 
flaws  in  the  previous  legislation.  So  the  Court 
ruled  that,  until  those  flaws  are  corrected, 
only  direct  purchasers  can  bring  suit  against 
companies  which  collude  to  destroy  open 
competition  by  rigging  their  prices— instead 
of  letting  the  free  enterprise  system  operate 
as  it  was  intended  to. 

If.  for  Instance,  you  purchased  a  water 
heater  and  then  learned  the  price  was  fixed 
by  a  croup  of  manufacturers,  you  could  not 
sue  because  the  water  heater  was  purchased 
through  a  middle  man— the  plumbing  com- 
pany. The  plumbing  company  might  sue.  but 
there  Is  no  incentive.  The  plumber  has  his 
money. 

Nor— to  use  a  very  real  example— K:an  the 
state  of  Florida  sue  a  steel  company  which 
overcharged  the  state  by  $9  million.  The 
state  can  sue  the  company  for  $500,000  be- 
cause It  purchased  some  of  that  steel  di- 
rectly from  the  company,  but  cannot  seek 
damages  for  the  other  $JB  5  million  because 
the  rest  of  the  steel  was  purchased  throufrh 
a  middle  man.  The  state  may  sue  the  middle 
man,  but  he  has  done  nothing  wrong.  He  has 
merely  acted  as  an  agent,  selling  the  steel 
to  the  state  and  making  a  profit. 

When  one  considers  that  the  state  of  Flor- 
ida purchases  95  percent  of  Its  goods  through 


middle  men,  the  significance  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Bill  takes  on  a  new  dimension.  It  is  a 
classic  consumer  bill,  aimed  at  punishing 
those  companies  which  tamper  with  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Illinois  Brick  has  Its  detractors,  the  gro- 
cery slcre  dealers  being  among  them,  Mark 
C.  Hollls,  a  Public  Super  Markets  executive 
here,  says  the  bill  would  allow  producers  to 
sue  the  grocers  for  selling  goods  too  cheaply. 
He  has  a  point,  albeit  a  weak  one  from  a 
consumer's  viewpoint.  Yes,  meat  producers 
have  sued  slaughter  houses  for  conspiring  to 
drive  p'lces  down.  And  according  to  Hollis' 
argument,  passage  of  Illinois  Brick  would  in- 
vite meat  producers  back  Into  court,  with 
the  possible  result  of  grocers'  legal  expenses 
being  passed  on  to  consumers. 

Well,  the  meat  producers  are  still  In  court, 
having  been  told  they  are  exempt  from  the 
Suprfme  Court  ruling  on  Indirect  pur- 
chasers. So  passage  of  the  legislation  won't 
affect  them. 

But  to  get  to  a  larger  issue.  Wouldn't  it  be 
Just  as  v.Tong  for  a  group  of  grocery  store 
owners  to  conspire  to  drive  prices  down  as 
it  would  be  for  them  to  conspire  to  drive 
prices  up?  It's  not  a  question  of  v/hom  to 
cheat — the  cattlemen  or  the  consumers.  It's 
a  question  of  not  cheating  at  all. 

That  s  the  laudable  thrust  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Bill.  Those  cheated  in  the  marketplace 
deserve  a  day  in  court.  TTie  Illinois  Brick  Bill 
would  give  them  Just  that  If  the  evidence 
shows  companies  conspired  to  rig  prices,  the 
courts  «1I1  award  damages. 

Some  business  groups  lobbying  against  the 
bill  are  saying,  "Trust  us.  We'll  do  the  right 
thing  for  consumers  and  look  after  them 
better  than  they  can  themselves" 

That  tune  sounds  familiar  because  It  has 
been  played  before.  By  the  oil  companies. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  it  is  not  right  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  antitrust  laws,  to 
turn  the  clock  back,  as  we  are  doing  to- 
day, and  to  have  it  done  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  prevent  any  amendment  from 
coming  up  which  has  to  do  with  oil  com- 
panies gobbling  up  their  competitors,  oil 
companies  buying  up  department  stores 
and  hotels,  oil  companies  getting  far  be- 
yond the  pursuits  of  energy. 

No,  none  of  those  amendments  can 
come  up.  It  has  to  do  ■with  antitrust; 
but  no,  that  would  be  a  little  offensive  to 
the  oil  companies.  That  would  be  pro- 
consumer  legislation.  That  would  be  pro 
the  American  public.  So  amendments  of 
that  kind  cannot  come  up. 

Yes.  an  amendment  that  might  help 
little  school  districts,  located  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  an  amendment  that 
would  make  it  possible  for  those  small 
school  districts  not  to  be  overcharged, 
not  to  be  subjected  to  price-fixing  con- 
spiracies without  having  an  opportunity 
to  have  their  day  in  court^such  an 
amendment  cannot  come  to  the  floor. 

What  does  it  really  mean?  What  does 
it  mean  that  we  had  a  measure  debated 
and  discussed  to  emasctilate  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  to  take  away  its 
vitality,  to  turn  the  clock  back  because 
it  was  doing  an  eflfective  job?  What  did 
we  do?  Congress  indicated  that  it  would 
play  ball  with  the  business  community 
and  turn  its  back  on  a  Government 
agency  doing  its  job,  because  it  was  doing 
it  too  well. 

Today,  we  have  a  bill  that  does  the 
same  thing,  in  a  different  way.  The  Ped- 
erad  Trade  Commission  has  had  a  pro- 
ceeding. They  have  found  that  the  terrl- 
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torial  restrictions  are  anticompetitive, 
and  they  have  ruled  to  that  effect.  Now 
we  have  a  piece  of  legislation  which 
would  vitiate  the  impact  of  that  court 
decision  before  the  court  even  made  its 
decision. 

Then  we  even  have  a  bill  that  says  "If 
you  violate  this  law,"  the  one  we  are 
talking  about  passing,  and  undoubtedly 
are  going  to  pass  here  today,  "if  you  vio- 
late the  provisions  of  that  law  you  can- 
not even  be  held  responsible  until  you 
get  into  the  courtroom  and  some  court 
says  that  you  have  violated  the  law,  do 
not  do  it  the  second  time.  And  you  do  not 
pay  any  penalty  for  having  done  it  the 
first  time."  That  is  what  this  legislation 
provides. 

We  should  be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 
We  do  not  do  that  with  any  other  piece 
of  legislation  on  the  statute  books.  No- 
where do  we  say  "You  are  entitled  to  the 
first  bite,"  as  in  the  dog  bite  laws. 

You  are  not  entitled  to  the  first  bite 
if  you  kill  someone.  You  are  not  entitled 
to  a  first  bite  if  you  have  an  automobile 
accident  and  you  violate  the  laws.  You 
are  not  entitled  to  a  first  bite  no  matter 
what  the  law  is.  But  for  our  bottlers,  for 
the  Coca-Cola  Co.  of  America,  for  the 
Pepsi  Co.  of  America,  for  the  Beatrice 
Foods,  for  all  of  the  other  conglomer- 
ates that  I  mentioned  earlier  on  today, 
each  of  them  are  entitled  to  a  first  bite, 
a  first  violation  of  the  law  and  then  if 
a  judge  says,  "Don't  do  it,"  then  after 
that  they  may  be  subjected  to  it.  We  do 
not  do  that  for  the  auto  industry.  We  do 
not  do  it  for  any  other  industry  in  Amer- 
ica. We  do  not  say  to  anyone  you  can  go 
out  and  violate  the  antitrust  laws  and 
you  are  not  subjected  to  those  laws  until 
after  some  courts  says  "You  done  wrong." 

But  we  do  it  for  the  bottlers.  Oh,  we 
hsve  to  save  these  poor  bottlers.  Their 
profits  are  only  running  16  and  18  and 
20  and  22  and  25  percent  on  equity.  That 
is  not  bad. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  run  a 
contest  in  this  country,  whose  return  on 
equity  is  greater,  the  oil  companies  or 
the  bottlers?  Fortunately  these  poor  bot- 
tlers that  we  are  so  concerned  about  to- 
day would  do  pretty  well  in  those  sweep- 
stakes. 

They  are  not  satisfied, 

I  am  told  stories  that  are  absolutely 
unbelievable  as  to  the  lobbying  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  get  this  bill 
through.  I  am  told  about  30  calls  coming 
in  in  a  day  from  one  State.  I  am  told 
about  some  story  that  one  bottler  re- 
portedly had  spent  up  to  $300,000.  in  sup- 
port of  this  great  bill. 

We  need  not  worry  about  the  inflation 
that  is  taking  place  in  this  country.  The 
Senate  need  not  debate  that.  The  Senate 
need  not  get  itself  concerned  about  high- 
er interest  rates.  We  never  really  got 
into  that  subject  in  the  Chamber.  The 
Senate  need  not  concern  Itself  about  so 
many  other  problems  that  are  happening 
in  this  country,  including  a  higher  and 
higher  rate  of  unemployment.  No,  we  are 
not  talking  about  unemployment  in  the 
Chamber  today.  That  is  not  the  issue  be- 
fore us. 

We  are  talking  about  our  poor  bottlers, 
those    giant    conglomerates    and   sirup 


companies,  who  are  only  making  tremen- 
dous yields  on  their  equity. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  real  prob- 
lems that  face  this  Nation  in  Afghani- 
stan. Iran,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are 
not  talking  about  the  issues  that  are  of 
concern  to  the  American  people. 

There  are  215  million  Americans  and 
if  you  went  out  and  polled  them  and 
asked  them  how  they  feel  about  the  bot- 
tlers bill,  they  would  think  you  flipped 
your  lid  and  if  you  told  them  what  the 
bottlers  bill  contained  then  they  would 
know  you  flipped  your  lid. 

Bottlers  bill — tie  up  the  Senate  for  a 
whole  week  to  keep  a  Senator  from 
offering  a  proconsumer  amendment  or 
maybe  two  proconsumer  amendments. 
Great  day. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. This  is  no  way  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
duct itself.  No,  But  the  bottlers'  lobby 
insists  that  we  get  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  substantive  legis- 
lation pending  to  be  brought  up.  No,  we 
do  not  do  that.  We  have  to  take  care  of 
the  bottlers.  Oh,  those  wonderful  bot- 
tlers. Up  goes  the  price  of  Coca-Cola. 
Soaring  through  the  sky  goes  the  price 
of  Pepsi-Cola,  RC  Cola  and  all  the  other 
branded  pop.  We  are  so  concerned  about 
them  that  the  Senate  spends  a  whole 
week  to  protect  the  bottlers.  It  is  wonder- 
ful. Do  not  worry  about  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country.  They  should  be  able  to 
fend  for  themselves.  What  is  the  matter 
with  those  senior  citizens?  Cannot  they 
take  care  of  themselves?  Why  should  we 
in  the  Senate  bother  about  them? 

How  about  those  young  kids  who  are 
looking  for  jobs  in  the  streets  of  Amer- 
ica? The  unemployed,  how  about  the  35 
to  40  percent  of  young  blacks  who  can- 
not find  a  job  in  this  country?  It  will  be 
greater  as  we  have  this  programed  re- 
cession of  the  administration.  Do  not 
worry  about  any  legislation  for  them. 
They  can  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  remember  when  I  was  in  the  busi- 
ness world  and  I  came  to  Washington 
and  attended  a  meeting  at  the  Sheraton 
Park  and  we  talked  about  the  problems 
facing  America  because  they  were  burn- 
ing down  our  cities.  They  were  burning 
down  Watts.  They  were  burning  down 
Huff  in  Cleveland.  They  were  burning 
down  Detroit,  and  they  were  burning 
down  Washington.  We  came  and  out 
of  that  was  formed  the  urban  coalition 
that  we  might  do  something  to  save  our 
cities  and  to  see  to  it  that  young  people 
in  this  country,  including  young  blacks 
and  young  Hispanics,  could  find  a  job. 
There  was  a  sense  of  concern. 

Well,  we  have  shown  it  this  week.  The 
unemployment  is  higher  for  young  blacks 
than  it  was  then.  The  unemployment  is 
higher  for  young  people  than  it  was  then. 
The  unemployment  is  higher  for  males 
and  females  and  people  across  the  coun- 
try than  it  was  then.  We  are  going  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  are  going  to 
do  something  great  today.  We  are  going 
to  pass  the  bottlers'  bill. 

Is  it  not  wonderful?  Every  Member  of 
the  Senate  can  go  home  this  weekend 
and  stand  up  and  say  what  we  did  for 
the  people  of  this  country.  We  passed 
the  bottlers'  bill.  We  invoked  cloture,  to 


keep  some  Senator  who  wanted  to  bring 
up  an  amendment  that  was  a  procon- 
sumer amendment.  We  said.  "Oh,  no, 
we  are  not  going  to  let  you  get  to  that, 
fellow.  We  are  not  going  to  let  the  pro- 
consumer  amendment  come  up."  No.  we 
have  the  bottlers'  bill  today. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  squeezed  in  the 
time  the  other  day  to  indicate  the  Sen- 
ates  opposition  to  the  oil  import  fee. 
That  was  pretty  good. 

We  waste  our  time  on  stuff  that  is 
unimportant,  like  bottlers. 

Let  us  see  what  is  going  to  happen 
if  we  are  really  successful. 

I  guess  John  Smith  in  some  communi- 
ty is  going  to  be  able  to  go  out  and 
really  get  smashed  this  weekend.  We 
have  got  the  bottlers  bill  through  the 
Senate.  John  Smith  I  guess  is  a  bottler 
in  some  small  community  In  America. 
But  John  Smith  was  not  in  trouble.  We 
heard  this  bill  in  my  committee.  I  did 
not  hear  one  bottler  who  said  that  the 
giants  were  coming  in  and  trying  to 
drive  h'm  out  of  business.  There  was 
no  evidence  that  the  small  bottlers  were 
under  attack.  No,  not  a  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence. 

But  the  fact  is  we  are  seeing  in  some 
respects  two  things:  one  is  we  are  prov- 
ing the  value  of  the  business  PAC's.  Tliey 
have  been  involved  in  this.  The  busi- 
ness PAC's  have  proven  their  value,  if 
you  agree  with  that  point  of  view. 

But  the  fact  is  we  cannot  be  very 
proud  of  what  we  are  doing. 

ITie  Senator  from  Arkansas  was  right 
■What  are  we  doing  tying  up  the  Senate 
for  a  full  week  concerned  about  the 
bottlers?  Are  we  concerned  about  what 
our  troops  are  in  Europe,  or  whether  we 
have  a  strong  enough  military  defense? 
Are  we  talking  about  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  have  the  M-X?  Are  we 
talking  about  the  substantive  issues  that 
concern  American  people? 

I  think  what  we  should  have  done  be- 
fore we  brought  this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  the  Senate  should  have 
commissioned  Gallup  and  Hart  and 
Cadell.  and  I  do  not  know  who  else. 
Roper  and  maybe  NBC-ABC,  New  York 
Times  poll,  or  is  the  CBS-New  York 
Times  poll,  I  do  not  know.  We  should 
have  gotten  all  the  pollsters  in  the  coun- 
try and  we  should  have  asked  them  to 
poll  the  country  and  ask  them  to  name 
the  50  most  important  issues,  not  the 
10  most.  That  is  all  they  usually  do 
when  they  talk  about  the  10  most  Im- 
portant Issues. 

We  should  ask  them  to  include  the  50 
most  important  issues. 

And  you  know  and  I  know  that  the 
bottlers'  bill  or  the  problem  with  respect 
to  the  bottlers  would  never  have  found 
the  list.  This  is  unbelievable;  this  is 
absolutely  absurd  The  US.  Senate  has 
taken  3  days  to  talk  about  the  bottlers' 
bill. 

So  the  record  is  clear  in  connection 
with  the  Senator  from  Arksmsas'  com- 
ments, let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  in  the  inception  said  he  was  willing 
to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  with  re- 
sjject  to  any  amendment  that  I  had  to 
bring  up  and  was  willing  to  agree  to  a 
time  limit  with  respect  to  the  bill  itself 
or  anybody  else's  amendment. 
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I  am  sad  to  see  that  we  have  wasted 
several  davs  of  time  while  mv  amend- 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 


Randolph 

Hibicoff 
Rieale 


Schwelker  Tower 

Stafford  Wallop 

Stenms  Warner 
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put  in  issue  some  particular  matter  as    have  always  placed  national  brands  above     friend  from  Ohio  knows,  that  is  not  the 
pertains  to  this  bill  that  I  felt  I  needed     '-^^eir  private   labels  to  assure  that  those     case. 
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I  am  sad  to  see  that  we  have  wasted 
several  days  of  time  while  my  amend- 
ment or  my  attempted  amendment  was 
filibustered:  while  I  was  precluded  from 
obtaining  the  floor.  We  have  just 
achieved  this  week  a  new  low  in  sena- 
torial achievement,  in  senatorial  accom- 
plishment. 

I  am  not  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  felt, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Antitrust 
Committee,  a  responsibility  and  an  obli- 
gation to  make  the  fight  to  protect  the 
antitrust  laws  of  this  country  from  being 
invaded  as  does  this  bill.  I  am  not  proud 
of  the  fact  that  I  had  to  sit  in  the 
Chamber  for  several  days  making  re- 
peated efforts  to  get  up  a  proconsumer 
antitrust  amendment.  I  am  not  proud  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  rules  did  not 
make  it  possible  to  do  so. 

The  victors  will  be  the  bottlers.  The 
losers  will  be  the  American  people.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  not  lose.  But  the 
American  people  have  lost  this  week. 
They  have  lost  because  the  Senate 
should  have  been  spending  its  time  in 
more  productive  endeavors.  They  have 
lost  because  this  bill  provides  exemptions 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  and  they  have 
lost  because,  by  manipulating  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  others  have  been  success- 
ful in  preventing  proconsumer  amend- 
ments from  coming  to  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT     NO.      1739 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  licensees  from  suits  by 

Indirect  purchasers) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  call  up  amendment  No.  1759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1759. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  ask  the  Senator  to  suspend  for  a 
moment. 

The  Chair  would  advise  that,  under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
regular  order.  I  believe,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  amendment  is  to  be 
read  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  if  an  amendment  is  offered  that  is 
nongermane  on  its  face,  even  before  it 
is  read,  the  Chair  is  obligated,  in  that 
situation,  to  rule  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane.  The  Chair  is  advised, 
through  the  Parliamentarian,  that  this 
is  such  an  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thought  I  had  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  advise  that  no  one  has  the 
floor  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  floor 
is  not  available  until  the  Chair  finishes 
ruling  on  this  matter,  and  then  it  will 
consider  the  request  from  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

The  Chair  is  compelled  to  rule,  on  the 
strength  of  the  advice  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, that  the  amendment  is  nonger- 
mane. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  advise  that  an  appeal  is  not 
debatable  under  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion to  table  the  appeal  is  in  order. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  table  the  motion  of 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  indicate  that  the  motion 
to  table  the  appeal  is  in  order  and  it  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  be  kind  enough  to  advise  the  Sen- 
ate what  vote  is  necessary  to  sustain  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  a  yea  vote  would 
sustain  the  niling  of  the  Chair. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevenson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadge) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  de- 
siring to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  86, 
nays  6.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  146  Leg.] 
TEAS — 86 


Armstrong 

Domenlcl 

Javlts 

Baker 

Durenberger 

Jepsen 

Baucus 

Durkln 

Johnston 

Bayh 

Eagleton 

Kassebaum 

Bellmon 

Exon 

Laralt 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Leahy 

Blden 

Gam 

Levin 

Boren 

Glenn 

Long 

Boschwitz 

Goldwater 

Lugar 

Bradley 

Gravel 

Magnuson 

Bumpers 

Hart 

Mathlas 

Burdlck 

Hatch 

Matsunaga 

Byrd, 

Hatfield 

McClure 

HarrvF.  Jr 

Hjivaltawa 

McGovern 

Bvrd.  Robert  C 

Heflln 

Me!  Cher 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Morgan 

ChUes 

Helms 

Nelson 

Church 

Holllnes 

N\inn 

Cochran 

Huddleston 

Packwood 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Percy 

(Culver 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Dole 

Jackson 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Schwelker 

Tower 

Ribicoff 

Stafford 

Wallop 

Rlegle 

Stennis 

Warner 

Both 

Stevens 

Weicker 

Sarbanes 

Stewart 

Williams 

Sasser 

Stone 

Young 

Schmitt 

Thurmond 
NAYS — 6 

Zorlnsky 

Danforth 

Metzenbaum 

Proxmire 

DeConclnl 

Moynlhan 

Tsongas 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Cannon 

Pell 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Simpson 

Kennedy 

Stevenson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
appeal  of  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recon,<idpr  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  able  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  were  good  with  my  vocal  chords  and 
could  sing.  I  would  sing  at  this  point. 
"The  Party's  Over."  But  I  cannot  carry 
a  tune  so  I  wiU  not  do  that. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  thought  it 
important  to  make  the  issue  with  respect 
to  this  bill.  I  thought  the  world  ought  to 
know,  if  anybody  had  any  interest  in  it — 
and.  frankly.  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
any  interest  in  it  except  the  bottlers — 
what  the  issues  are  and  what  it  is  all 
about. 

If  they  have  that  kind  of  an  interest, 
then  I  think  that  they  understand  that 
the  Senate  has  determined  that  they  will 
pass  the  bottlers  bill,  and  the  bottlers  bill 
will  be  the  wav  the  bottlers  want  it:  that 
the  bottlers  bill  will  forgive  retroactively 
antitrust  violations  as  far  as  dama;jes  are 
concerned,  and  also  will  forgive  future 
violations  imless  there  is  a  judge  who  has 
said  there  are  violations. 

The  Senate  has  clearly  indicated  that 
it  is  not  just  a  small  bottlers  bill,  but  it  is 
a  big  bottlers  bill  as  well. 

The  Senate  has  indicated  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  accept  legislation  as  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  which  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  small  school  districts, 
the  small  communities,  small  business- 
men, and  consumers  to  be  able  to  bring 
an  action  under  the  antitrust  laws  by 
reasons  of  the  decision  in  Illinois  Brick. 

The  Senate  has  indicated  that  it  is  not 
prepared  to  bring  that  issue  to  a  vote 
before  the  Senate  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill. 

I  recognize  what  has  occurred.  I  think 

the  Senate  has  wasted  the  time  of  its 
Members  on  this  subject.  I  think  it  has 
been  enough. 

Because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
reason  to  keep  wasting  more  time.  I  am 
prepared.  Mr.  President,  to  yield  back  all 
of  my  time  conditioned  upon  other  Mem- 
bers yielding  back  their  time,  and  if  that 
not  be  the  case  I  will  reserve  all  of  my 
time. 

Since  I  have  brought  up  most  of  the 
amendments,  and  since  I  have  been  at 
issue  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say  at  this  time  that  when  and 
if  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate  yield 
back  all  their  time,  I  will  be  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  unless  prior  thereto 
some  Member,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  deny 
any  Member  his  right  to  speak,  should 
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put  in  issue  some  particular  matter  as 
pertains  to  this  bill  that  I  felt  I  needed 
to  respond  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  about  5  or  10  minutes  of  comments 
that  he  would  like  to  make,  at  which 
time  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  what- 
ever time  I  might  have  left,  which  will 
be  some  part  of  an  hour.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  care  to  have 
the  floor?  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  going  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  use  his  micro- 
phone. I  have  a  statement  to  make,  but 
I  shall  wait  until  he  is  finished. 

(Mr.  MORGAN  assumed  the  chair.' 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  mentioned  a  moment  ago 
that  he  was  proud  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  case  as  he  sees 
it  on  the  amendments  and  against  the 
bill.  I  am  proud  of  him  as  a  friend  and 
as  an  adversary.  He  is  one  Member  of 
this  body  who  has  the  will  to  take  on  all 
comers  for  something  he  thinks  is  right 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  him  be- 
cause of  that.  We  need  more  of  that. 

With  all  respect.  I  suggest  that  just 
because  my  friend  from  Ohio  thinks  it 
is  right  does  not  necessarily  mean  it  is 
right. 

We  sat  here  very  patiently  and  heard 
a  recitation  of  all  the  major  problems 
confronting  our  country:  Interest  rates, 
inflation,  unemployment,  senior  citizens, 
young  kids,  young  blacks,  business  taxes, 
troops  in  Europe,  the  MX  missile,  all  of 
which  my  friend  from  Ohio  suggested 
needed  to  be  discussed  and  we  were 
spending  our  time  discussing  the  bottling 
bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  a  Supreme 
Court  case  out  of  this.  I  have  already 
said  that  the  reason  we  were  making 
such  a  parliamentary  maneuver  is  that 
it  was  the  only  way  we  could  keep  our 
friend  from  Ohio  from  killing  the  bill. 

If  anybody  has  kept  us  here  a  full 
week,  it  is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  who 
refused  to  let  this  measure  be  voted  up 
or  down  on  the  issue.  To  suggest  that 
those  of  us  who  wanted  to  vote  for  the 
bottling  bill  were  anticonsumer.  if  one 
just  examines  who  voted  here  I  think  we 
get  a  rather  interesting  perspective. 

I  have  supported  the  consumers'  in- 
terests. The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  been 
very  thoughtful  and  has  pointed  that 
out  in  the  record. 

But  I  see  nothing  but  folly  in  idle 
support  for  a  consumer  issue  for  which 
there  is  not  the  necessary  votes  to  ever 
have  the  issue  raised,  or  at  least,  which 
would  kill  another  piece  of  legislation  a 
Senator  feels  is  important.  I  happen  to 
believe  this  bottling  bill  is  important. 

I  would  like  to  correct  the  record. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion 
about  the  profitability  of  the  bottling 
business.  I  point  out  on  page  19  of  the 
record  that  we  have  a  bottler  saying: 

I  have  never  earned  more  than  5  percent 
on  dollar  sales   Last  year  I  earned  2  percent. 

We  also  have  him  describe  in  some 
detail  what  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
large  bottlers  come  in  and  compete  with 
this  small  bottler.  He  outlines  it: 

I  am  out  of  business.  Retail  prices  will 
be  raised,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  big  gro- 
ceries and  chains  who.  at  least,  in  the  past 
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have  always  placed  national  brands  above 
their  private  labels  to  assure  that  those 
private  labels  do.  In  fact.  sell. 

That  is  in  the  record. 

We  also  have  the  expert  witness  before 
the  FTC.  Mr.  Comanor.  who  testified 
before  our  committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  is  chair- 
man. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  profit  from 
these  small  companies  is  smaD. 

I  do  not  know  whv  we  need  to  start 
talking  about  the  profit  of  the  sirup  com- 
panies, which  is  where  the  FTC  made  the 
mistake  in  the  first  place,  when  they 
looked  at  the  percentage  of  the  sirup 
companies  instead  of  the  small  bottlers. 

I  feel  this  as  sincerely  as  I  know  how. 
and  I  think  as  sincerely  as  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  feels  on  the  other  side  of  this 
thing,  in  my  judgment,  without  this  bill, 
we  are  going  to  have  most  of  the  small 
bottlers  in  America  go  out  of  business. 
I  think  the  record  shows  that. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  will  have  a  few 
large  bottlers,  of  which  there  are  some 
now,  who  are  going  to  take  over  the 
market,  and.  when  there  are  a  few  bot- 
tlers, we  will  have  less  competition,  and 
we  will  have  a  greater  tendency  to  in- 
crease the  price. 

There  is  no  question,  in  my  judgment, 
that  there  will  be  less  service,  less  avail- 
ability, because  the  small  bottlers  now 
emphasize  service.  The  large  bottlers  will 
emphasize  volume  sales. 

There  has  been  discussion  about  the 
antitrust  violations.  Let  me  suggest  that 
we  have  already  discussed  that. 

I  ask  anyone  to  look  in  the  record 
who  may  have  a  question  about  whether 
this  is  a  bad  thing  or  not. 

We  are  trying  to  preserve  the  rights  of 
these  small  businesses  after  a  75 -year 
practice  has  been  changed  by  a  split  vote 
of  the  FTC.  We  feel  that  the  bottlers, 
who  have  been  acting  according  to  what 
the  precedent  of  the  courts  have  said, 
and  an  75-year  precedent,  should  not 
be  accused  of  a  violation  of  this  very 
small  area,  the  territorial  franchise, 
until  a  court  has  ruled  upon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  pointing  out 
that  although  my  friend  from  Ohio  feels 
very  strongly  that  the  issue  here  involves 
antitrust,  and  that  his  position  is  procon- 
.«umer,  if  one  would  look  at  the  record  of 
the  last  votes,  we  had  a  cloture  vote  of 
86  to  6.  The  next  amendment  was  88  to  3. 
Ihe  next  was  89  to  4. 

I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic, even  consumer  advocates,  when  they 
go  down  that  list  and  see  Senators  B\yh, 
Bradley,  Bumpers,  Burdick.  Byrd, 
Chafee,  Church.  Culver.  Eagleton,  Hart, 
Hatfield.  Huddleston,  Inouye,  Jackson. 
Leahy,  Macnuscn.  Mathias.  McGovern. 
MoYNiHAN.  Nelson.  Packwood,  Percy, 
Pryor.  Randolph,  Ribicoff.  Riegle.  Sar- 
banes. Stevenson,  Tsongas.  Weicker. 
Williams — I  left  out  some  of  our  col- 
lea.cues.  including  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carohna. 

I  just  think  it  is  stretching  it  a  little 
bit  to  suggest  that  all  these  people,  all  86 
of  thos°  who  voted  for  cloture  all  89  who 
voted  89  to  4,  against  my  friend  from 
Ohio,  that  all  of  us  are  in  bed  with  these 
big.  large  oil  companies.jind  against  the 
poor   little   consumer,   because,   as   my 


friend  from  Ohio  knows,  that  is  not  the 

case. 

We  have  a  legitimate  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  issue,  on  which  at  least 
88  Members  of  the  Senate  joined  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  their  support,  as  we  feel  those  bot- 
tlers need  the  kind  of  assistance  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of 
service  that  would  not  be  available  if  the 
FTC's  decision  stands. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
point  out  to  my  friend  from  Indiana  that 
I  do  not  think  he  really  meant,  in  bed 
with  the  oil  companies.  I  think  he  meant 
in  bed  with  the  bottlers,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  BA'ifH.  No.  I  meant  in  bed  with 
the  oil  companies,  because  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  suggested  by  being 
against  his  application  of  the  oil  merger 
bill  and  Illinois  Brick,  that  he  put  all  of 
us  who  want  to  help  the  hometown  bot- 
tlers in  bed  with  the  multinational 
giants. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No. 

Mr  BA"YH.  I  do  not  think  he  can  sell 
that  voting  list  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  not  do 
that. 

I  just  say  that  a  number  of  my  friends 
in  the  Senate  today  are  in  bed  with  the 
bottlers. 

But  I  do  not  say  that  improperly.  I  do 
not  say  there  is  anything  improper  about 
it  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that. 
I  think  bottlers  have  done  a  very  effec- 
tive lobbying  job. 

I  woul(3  like  to  respond  very  briefly  to 
the  comment  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
made  about  this  return. 

I  pointed  out  the  returns  were  good. 
16.  18.  20.  22.  25  percent  My  friend  from 
Indiana  pointed  out.  using  different 
figures.  I  think.  2  or  2.5  percent,  and  the 
other  was  something  down  around  that 
area,  as  well. 

I  emphasize  for  the  record  that  he 
was  talking  about  return  on  sales  and 
I  was  talking  about  return  on  equity,  and 
there  is  a  big  difference. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  page  148  of 
the  committee  report,  there  is  this 
exchange  with  Mr.  Koons  and  myself: 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  You  are  the  only 
bottler  we  have  today.  Has  the  bottling  In- 
dustry been  a  reasonably  profitable  Industry? 

Mr.  Koons.  Yes,  sir  I  think  so.  We  make 
a  profit  on  all  packages.  As  I  say.  I  don't 
have  my  statement  here,  but  I  think  that 
we  run  around  5'.i  percent  on  sales,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  Metzenbaum.  And  It  shows  a  profit 
of  about  20  percent  on  equity,  approximately, 
which  is  certainly  respectable  and  nothing  to 
be 

Mr.  Koons.  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  about, 
that's  right. 

I  think  a  20-percent  profit  does  put  the 
bottlers  in  the  same  league  with  the  oil 
companies  as  far  as  the  return  on  equity 
is  concerned.  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the 
Senate  has  such  concern  about  those 
small  bottlers  and  that  we  are  about  to 
give  them  an  exemption  from  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield  mj'self  such  time 
as  I  may  require. 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  distinguished    trademarked   products,   provides   advice         Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,    for    75 
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Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  will  understand  that 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hostility  on  the 
part  of  any  Senator  toward  him  for  his 
having  exercised  his  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  To  the  con- 
trary, speaking  for  myself.  I  express  to 
him  a  sense  of  admiration,  because  from 
time  to  time,  I  feel  a  bit  lonely  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  understand  his  feeling 
that  he  should  defend  his  position  as  vig- 
orously as  he  can — and  he  has  certainly 
done  that. 

I  disagree  with  him  on  this  issue.  He 
knows  that.  But  he  has  stood  for  what  he 
believes  to  be  right,  and  a  man  never 
makes  a  mistake  when  he  does  that. 

As  for  the  pending  measure,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  S.  598.  I  strongly 
support  this  legislation  to  preserve  a 
unique  and  competitive  industry  prac- 
tice— the  manufacture,  bottling,  and  dis- 
tribution of  trademarked  soft  drinks  by 
local  companies  operating  under  terri- 
torial licenses. 

The  Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act  allows  local  manufacturers  to 
maintain  their  territorial  hcenses  as 
long  a.s  there  is  substantial  and  effective 
interbrand  competition.  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  decision  to  bar  as 
unlawful  territorial  restrictions  in  soft 
drink  trademark  licensing — like  most 
misguided  bureaucratic  actions — does 
more  harm  than  good. 

In  the  long  run,  the  FTC  decision 
would  prove  to  be  anticompetitive.  If 
territorial  licenses  are  prohibited,  it  is 
most  likely  that  many  of  the  small 
bottlers  will  be  absorbed  by  larger  ones. 
I  thmk  that  is  the  question  that  many 
Senators  recognize  today.  Such  a  re- 
structuring of  the  industry  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  purposes  of  the  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  not — 
as  the  administration  charges — "an  ef- 
fort by  special  interests  to  remove  them- 
selves from  the  application  of  antitrust 
rules  designed  to  maximize  competition 
and  preserve  eflBciency."  Such  a  state- 
ment misrepresents  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation.  The  Justice  De- 
partment lawyers  surely  must  know — if 
they  can  read  the  English  language — that 
S.  598  does  not  exempt  the  soft  drink 
industry  from  prosecution  under  any  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

All  we  are  really  doing  with  S.  598  is 
rendering  lawful  these  exclusive  terri- 
torial contract  arrangements  under  a 
specified  set  of  circumstances.  The 
illegality  of  those  contracts  is  in  doubt 
despite  the  FTC  decision,  since  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  did  not  hand 
down  the  same  opinion  as  the  FTC  and 
the  question  is.  in  fact,  being  litigated. 
The  contracts  in  question  will  only  be 
considered  lawful  in  the  presence  of 
"substantial  and  effective'  interbrand 
competition  with  products  of  the  same 
general  class. 

Under  the  trademark  licensing  system 
which  exists  in  the  soft  drink  industry, 
the  franchise  company  produces  and 
sells  sirups  or  flavoring  concentrates 
pursuant  to  trademark  licensing  agree- 
ments with  independent  bottlers,  par- 
ticipates in  advertising  and  promotional 
expenditures  made  in  connection  with 


trademarked  products,  provides  advice 
and  technical  assistance  on  production, 
quality  control,  management,  and  sales 
problems,  and  assists  in  development  and 
test  marketing  of  new  products  and  con- 
tainers. 

The  bottler,  in  turn,  manufactures,  dis- 
tributes and  sells  the  trademarked  prod- 
ucts and  provides  the  capital  invest- 
ment necessary  for  this  market.  He  de- 
termines the  plant  and  equipment  to  be 
used,  the  volume  of  production  by  size 
and  type  of  container,  the  product  mix. 
the  wholesale  price  to  be  charged,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  can  maximize  his 
market  penetration  to  secure  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  his  products 
throughout  the  territory.  The  bottler  de- 
hevers  soft  drinks  directly  to  retail  stores 
and  other  outlets  through  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  the  store-door  sys- 
teTi.  On  a  regu'ar  basis  the  bottler  makes 
deliveries,  retrieves  empty  returnable 
bottles  for  reuse,  and  provides  merchan- 
dising and  other  services.  Route  delivery 
to  a  combination  of  large  and  small  vol- 
ume stops  permits  the  small  accounts  to 
be  economically  serviced,  because  the 
bottler  is  also  making  deliveries  to  high 
volume  accounts  on  the  same  route. 

Last  year,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
heard  testimony  concerning  the  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  of  the  soft  drink  in- 
dustry. According  to  the  testimony. 
there  were  1,724  soft  drink  bottling  com- 
panies competing  in  the  United  States  in 
1978.  Of  the  2,048  bottling  plants  in  the 
United  States,  1,412  had  fewer  than  50 
employees.  Many  of  these  plants  are 
family  owned;  many  of  them  hire  signifi- 
cant numbers  of  employees  in  the  small 
communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
Moreover,  while  this  industry  has  been 
experiencing  a  trend  of  acquisitions  in 
recent  years,  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  indicated  that  this  growth  was 
principally  in  the  number  and  market 
shares  of  moderate  sized  firms,  which  re- 
flects efficiency  promoting  adjustments 
to  economies  of  scale  and  new-  technol- 
ogy by  the  soft  industry.  As  a  result,  a 
survey  of  large  metropolitan  areas  re- 
veals that  most  of  them  are  served  by 
between  6  and  12  franchised  soft  drink 
bottlers,  plus  unfranchised  operations 
and  supermarket  private  labels  and  that 
even  in  the  smaller  metropolitan  areas 
the  availability  of  fewer  than  5  or  6 
sources  of  soft  drink  supply  is  relatively 
rare. 

A  1977  profile  of  the  North  Carolina 
soft  drink  industry  is  illustrative  of  the 
small  size  and  competitive  nature  of  this 
business,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  a  table  in  this  connection  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

North  Carolina  soft  drink  manufacturers 

Number  of  plants 87 

Domestic  owiied  plants 70 

Number  of  firms sg 

Domestic  owned  firms 52 

Single-plant  firms 41 

Multlplant  firms is 

Plants  by  number  of  employees: 

1  to  49 61 

50  to  99 14 

Over   100 12 

Number  of  cities  v/lth  plants 49 


Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  for  75 
years  the  soft  drink  industry  and  soft 
drink  bottlers  have  operated  under  the 
belief  that  their  territorial  contracts  were 
legal.  In  repeated  litigation  the  legality 
of  those  contracts  has  been  upheld,  mo.st 
recently  in  January  1980.  To  subject 
them  now  to  punitive  damages  for  oper- 
ating in  a  manner  they  believed  to  be  le- 
gal is  unfair.  If,  in  fact,  substantial  and 
effective  competition  can  be  proved  to  be 
absent  from  the  soft  drink  market  after 
the  passage  of  S.  598.  the  soft  drink 
bottler  in  question  would  once  again  be 
subject  to  treble  damages.  Therefore,  this 
is  not  a  total  exemption  from  treble  dam- 
age threats  for  all  time.  Also,  this  bill 
does  not  exempt  the  industry  from  tre- 
ble damages  from  any  violations  of  anti- 
trust laws  not  relating  to  their  territorial 
contracts. 

The  protracted  nature  of  the  litigation 
and  the  uncertainty  created  by  the  FTC 
decision  has  left  in  its  wake  the  strong 
possibility  that  the  structure  of  the  in- 
dustry may  begin  to  fall  apart  beiore 
the  litigation  is  completed  especially 
since  there  are  still  appeal  avenues  open 
to  both  sides.  It  is.  therefore,  important 
tliat  Congress  enact  this  legislation  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity,  before  we  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  bill,  to  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
B.^YH)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  leadership 
they  have  provided  and  the  hard  work 
that  has  gone  into  presenting  the  facts 
about  this  measure  to  the  Senate;  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor,  helping  it 
to  gain  its  way  through  the  roadblocks 
that  were  thrown  in  front  of  it,  so  that 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
it  today. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration,  also. 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  knew  he  did  not  have  the  votes  to 
prevail,  yet  he  waged  a  strong  light.  I 
have  the  greatest  admiration  for  him, 
even  though  I  have  to  say  that  he  is 
wrong  on  this  bill. 

We  have  here  a  bill  that  deserves  the 
support  it  has  received  from  the  Senate. 
It  is  going  to  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  substantial  and  efTective  competition 
in  the  small  rural  communities  as  well  as 
the  large  cities  of  this  country.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  associated  with  this  meas- 
ure and  to  be  a  principal  sponsor  of  it. 
I  hope  we  now  can  move  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreci- 
ate the  thoughtful  remarks  of  tht  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi.  The  record  will 
show,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missi.?sippi  has  been  a  long- 
time champion  of  this  measure.  Before 
he  came  to  this  body,  he  was  extremely 
interested  in  providing  leadership  in  the 
House.  I  thank  him  and  his  staff  for 
their  able  assistance  here. 

I  say  to  all  my  colleagues  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  parliamentary  facts  of 
life  required  us  to  take  so  much  Vme. 
We  have  many  things  that  are  extremely 
important.  There  was  no  way  to  get  a 
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vote  on  this  measure  without  going 
through  all  the  business  we  went  through. 
Everyone  acted  courteously  and  all  acted 
within  their  rights.  I  regret  the  fact  that 
it  took  us  this  long.  I  appreciate  the 
patience  of  all  involved. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  this  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  George  Gil- 
bert, of  my  staff,  have  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  that  my  position  may  be  clear,  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  immediately.  I  am 
prepared  to  vote  without  insisting  upon 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  do  not  know  about  other  Senators.  I 
am  prepared  to  have  a  voice  vote  or  a 
rollcall  vote,  whatever  is  the  wish  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  wish  of 
Senator  Metzenbaum  to  move  quickly. 
The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and 
others  have  had  important  engage- 
ments which  they  have  foregone.  I  think 
that  they  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  up  or  down  on  this  issue  and  get  it 
over  with  on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi for  the  long,  hard  and  arduous  work 
they  did  on  this  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  that  was  originally  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Eastland  from  Missis- 
sippi some  years  ago. 

Senator  Eastland  first  introduced  the 
soft  drink  bill  but  unfortunatelv  it  was 
not  passed  by  the  Senate.  At  a  later  date 
Senator  Eastland  did  sponsor  another 
bill  which  passed  the  Senate  but  was  not 
taken  up  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  am  glad  that  his  able  successor  has 
been  able  to  foster  this  bill  and  nurture 
it  and  promote  it  as  he  has. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  say  that  this  is 
not  a  complicated  bill.  It  is  a  very  simple 
bill.  It  simply  allows  the  licensee  the  sole 
and  exclusive  right  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, and  sell  his  product  in  a  dePned 
geographical  area.  It  does  protect  the 
public.  It  has  a  proviso  that  reads  this 
way:  "Provides  that  such  product  is  in 
substantial  and  effective  competition 
with  other  products  of  the  same  general 
class." 

So  that  means  that  in  any  geograph- 
ical area  there  will  be  comnetition.  There 
will  have  to  be  competition  under  this 
bill  If  a  man., for  instance,  has  a  Coca- 
Cola  license  he  will  be  in  competition 
with  Pepsi  Cola  or  7-Up  or  Royal  Crown 
or  Canada  Dry  ginger  ale  or  Nehi  or  the 
product  of  any  other  company. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  this  bill 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  small  bot- 
tler, and  that  is  the  reason  I  supported 
it. 

I  commend  all  of  the  authors  of  this 
bill.  There  were  80  to  start  with;  Sen- 
ator Muskie  became  Secretary  of  State, 
leaving  79.  I  think  that  show^s  the  strong 
sentiment  for  this  bill  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  so  many  did  join  on  this 
bill  and  that  it  has  received  such  mag- 
nanimous support  during  its  considera- 
tion here  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  on  this  mat- 
ter I  have  differed  violently  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  position  that  the  80  Sen- 
ators took  endorsing  this  biU  was  the 
right  position.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
stood  here  and  fought  his  case  openly 
and  bravely  and  I  commend  any  man  for 
taking  such  a  position  of  standing  for 
his  convictions. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  not 
spoken  on  this  bill  yet  although  I  am  an 
original  cosponsor  of  it.  I  only  intend  to 
speak  for  3  or  4  minutes  and  then  we 
can  go  immediately  to  a  vote. 

To  begin.  I  do  wish  to  address  some 
comments  particularly  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio.  I  respect  the 
conviction  with  which  he  speaks  and  I 
have  listened  with  great  interest  to  his 
comments  on  this  legislation. 

He  and  I  have  in  common  a  business 
background,  but  I  sometimes  find  myself 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  point  of 
view  despite  that  commonality  of  back- 
ground. The  issue  of  franchises  repre- 
sents one  of  those  instances. 

I  wish  him  to  know  that  during  my 
years  in  business,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  trying  to  design  a  distribution  sys- 
tem for  the  motion  picture  sound  pro- 
jectors we  sold  to  schools,  churches,  in- 
dustry, and  individuals.  We  tried  many 
different  ways  and  finally  decided  to 
build  this  business  by  a  system  of  fran- 
chises. We  gathered  together  independ- 
ent businessmen  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try; gave  them  territories:  and  se^them 
up  in  business.  This  made  possible  the 
growth  of  an  industry  that  really  has 
benefited.  I  think,  our  entire  economy. 

I  saw  the  system  work.  It  was  highly 
competitive.  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  cut- 
throat business.  But  these  private  entre- 
preneurs, with  that  franchise,  were  able 
to  take  the  risk,  make  the  investment, 
and  do  the  servicing. 

Mr.  President,  as  an  earlv  supporter 
and  cosponsor  of  S.  598.  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  strong  showing  of  support 
for  it  this  morning.  In  invoking  cloture- 
we  are  following  an  unusual,  though  not 
unprecedented,  procedural  course  of  ac- 
tion. However,  it  was  necessitated  by  the 
obvious  desire  of  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  pass  S.  598  without  debilitat- 
ing or  totally  destructive  nongermane 
amendments. 

S.  598  should  be  considered  and  en- 
acted on  its  own  merits.  It  is  necessary 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  soft 
drink  Industry  as  it  has  existed  for  many 
years.  Until  we  enact  this  legislation,  the 
industry  will  remain  in  a  state  of  un- 
certainty and  confusion.  This  is  not  the 
time  for  action  on  unrelated,  highly 
controversial  issues. 


Since  1971  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  been  attempting  to  bar  the  in- 
dustry's territorial  franchise  agreements 
which  restrict  the  geographical  territorj- 
in  which  a  bottler  may  manufacture  and 
distribute  soft  drinks  The  FTC  has  ar- 
gued that  this  is  necessary  to  promote 
fair  competition.  In  my  judgment  and 
based  on  28  years  of  business  experience, 
the  PTC's  actions  will  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect. 

From  all  the  evidence  I  have  seen,  the 
soft  drink  bottling  and  distribution  in- 
dustry is  highly  competitive  as  it  is  pres- 
ently structured.  The  administrative  law 
judge  at  the  1971  FTC  hearings  on  this 
issue  found  that  there  was  a  high  level 
of  interbrand  competition  in  the  indus- 
tn'-  Certainly  the  Illinois  bottlers  with 
whom  I  have  spoken  believe  they  are  in 
a  competitive  industry.  There  are  61 
bottlers  m  Illinois  with  approximately 
5,300  employees.  In  all.  91  bottling  com- 
panies currently  service  our  State  Of 
our  61  plants,  over  50  are  individual  firms 
and  nearlv  50  have  less  than  50  em- 
ployees. These  are  small  businesses  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  term  and  all  would 
be  threatened  if  the  FTC  were  allowed 
to  terminate  the  industry's  current 
method  of  doing  business. 

It  is  my  conclusion  that  rather  than 
promote  competition  in  the  soft  drink 
industry,  the  FTC's  action  would  have 
the  opposite  effect.  The  93  percent  of  the 
industry  that  is  now  privately  owned 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  swallowed  up  by 
larger  bottlers.  We  would  be  left  with 
a  noncompetitive  oligarchical  industry 
which  would  likely  be  of  Jess  service  to 
consumers,  the  ver>'  opposite  of  what  the 
FTC  states  it  intends. 

S.  598  is  drafted  to  assure  that  com- 
petition in  the  soft  drink  indu.strv  con- 
tinues, while  allowing  the  industry  to 
continue  its  traditional  small  business 
nature.  I  urge  its  speedy  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Senator 
Metzenbaum.  We  disagree  on  occasion, 
but  I  admire  how  hard  he  fights  for  what 
he  believes  in. 

He  comes  to  his  conclusions  as  a  re- 
sult of  very  careful  thought.  He  speaks 
out  without  any  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. I  believe  it  is  a  real  Senator 
who  does  that,  and  I  am  happy  to  add 
my  expression  of  regard  to  those  already 
made  by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  598  and  strongly  support 
this  important  piece  of  legislation.  With- 
out this  legislation,  many  bottling  com- 
panies might  be  forced  out  of  business 
by  competition  with  the  very  companies 
who  supply  sirup  to  them. 

For  over  75  years  the  bottling  industry 
has  operated  with  a  system  of  territorial 
franchises.  These  territorial  franchises 
allowed  businessmen  to  invest  large 
amounts  of  capital  in  bottling  equip- 
ment with  some  protection  for  their  in- 
vestment. During  these  75  years  the  dif- 
ferent types  of  soft  drinks  available  and 
the  different  types  of  packaging  avail- 
able have  continued  to  grow  from  1  or 
2  types  of  soft  drinks  in  1  package 
to  at  least  3  or  4  dozen  nationally 
recognized  soft  drink  brands  in  6  to  10 
different  types  of  packages. 

The  majority  of  these  bottling  com- 
panies are  small  employers.  According 
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to  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  there  were  1.724  soft  drink 


suppliers,  and  funds  for  financial  insti- 
tutions. Locally  owned  small  businesses 


tween  brands  in  a  limited  market  area 
will  most  likelv  include  orice  comoeti- 
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to  testimony  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  there  were  1,724  soft  drink 
companies  in  the  United  States  in  1978 
and  2.048  bottling  plants;  1.412  of  these 
bottling  plants  had  fewer  than  50  em- 
ployees. In  Arkansas  there  were  33  soft 
drink  bottling  companies  in  23  cities  in 
1978.  Of  these  33  plants.  23  had  fewer 
than  50  Mnployees.  Only  three  plants 
had  over  100  employees. 

However,  the  companies  which  supply 
sirup  to  these  bottling  companies  also 
operate  bottling  plants  of  their  own.  For 
example,  PepsiCo,  the  parent  company 
of  Pepsi  sirup  owns  bottling  franchises 
in  Massachusetts.  Connecticut.  New 
York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey,  Michi- 
gan. Florida,  Texas,  Nevada,  Arizona. 
California,  and  Wisconsin.  Because  of 
territorial  restrictions  the  bottling  com- 
panies owned  by  the  sirup  manufac- 
turers do  not  now  compete  with  the  small 
bottlers,  but  if  the  territorial  restric- 
tions were  abolished,  they  would  compete 
with  one  another. 

A  recent  PTC  decision  involving  Coca- 
Cola  and  PepsiCo  held  that  the  terri- 
torial franchises  of  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try were  unreasonable  restraints  of 
trade.  The  underlying  administrative  law- 
judge's  decision  had  found  that  there 
was  substantial  interbrand  competition 
among  the  bottling  companies  and  that 
the  territorial  franchises  were  not  un- 
reasonable restraints.  The  administra- 
tive law  judge  found  that  removing  the 
franchises  would  change  the  industry  in 
several  undesirable  ways.  Many  small 
bottlers  would  be  forced  out  of  business 
through  competition  with  large  bottlers, 
particularly  those  owned  by  the  sirup 
companies,  and  the  use  of  the  returnable 
bottle,  which  provides  considerable  cost- 
saving  to  the  consumer,  would  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  since  a  bottler  would 
be  uncertain  whether  he  could  recapture 
his  large  investment  in  returnable  bottles 
without  the  guarantee  of  his  geographic 
area. 

If  the  territorial  franchises  were  elimi- 
nated, manv  large  bottling  companies 
could  distribute  their  product,  in  non- 
returnable  containers  throughout  the 
United  States.  Several  of  the  large  bot- 
tling companies  are  owned  by  the  sirup 
companies  themselves  and  there  is  a  tre- 
mendous potential  there  for  these  com- 
panies to  gain  control  of  the  market. 
Smaller  companies  would  be  forced  out 
of  business  and  then  the  large  bottlers 
could  control  the  market  and  price  the 
products  as  they  wished. 

Right  now  the  small  bottlers  have 
some  protection  through  the  territorial 
franchise  system.  Even  with  this  protec- 
tion, the  bottlers  must  operate  in  a 
highly  competitive  market. 

Our  small  employers  provide  im- 
portant economic  and  social  benefits  for 
their  conununities  and  the  Nation.  Ac- 
cording to  an  MIT  study  by  David  Birch. 
"The  Job  Generation  Process."  small 
employers  provided  over  57.8  percent  of 
the  jobs  between  1969  and  1976.  During 
that  same  time  period,  small  firms  pro- 
vided over  66  percent  of  the  net  new 
jobs  created.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  pointed  out  that  small 
locally  owned  firms  provide  markets  for 


suppliers,  and  funds  for  financial  insti- 
tutions. Locally  owned  small  businesses 
promote  the  community's  welfare  and 
support  its  programs.  If  a  larger  com- 
pany buys  out  a  small  firm  or  forces  it 
out  of  business  and  serves  the  area  long 
distance,  the  community  loses  economi- 
cally and  socially  since  the  larger  com- 
pany has  no  local  interest.  This  legisla- 
tion will  protect  the  small  bottlers  who 
provide  these  benefits  to  their  com- 
munities. 

As  for  returnable  bottles,  now  the  in- 
dustry operates  under  a  store-door  de- 
livery system.  Large  supermarkets  would 
prefer  to  receive  soft  drinks  through  a 
warehouse  system.  A  warehouse  system 
would  concentrate  the  sales  in  the  hands 
of  large  bottlers  in  metropolitan  area.s 
and  would  encourage  the  use  of  nonre- 
tumables. 

For  example,  Shasta  soft  drinks  are 
warehoused  to  supermarkets  and  they 
are  only  sold  in  nonreturnables.  It  is  im- 
possible to  recover  returnable  bottles  if 
they  are  warehoused  and  then  delivered 
to  various  stores.  Returnable  bottles  re- 
quire significantly  less  energy  to  produce 
in  the  long  run  and  eliminate  the  waste 
problem  of  nonreturnable  containers. 
Returnable  bottles  also  save  the  con- 
sumer money.  In  Arkansas  a  32  ounce 
returnable  bottle  sells  retail  for  between 
1.03  and  1.35  cents  an  ounce  while  a  non- 
returnable  can  sells  for  2.76  cents  an 
ounce,  over  twice  as  much. 

Moreover  the  price  of  soft  drinks  in 
returnable  containers  from  1939  to  today 
has  increased  about  60  percent  while 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  that  period 
has  gone  up  over  400  percent.  In  Arkan- 
sas between  51  and  55  percent  of  the 
packaging  for  soft  drinks  is  in  return- 
able bottles.  Eliminating  returnable  bot- 
tles would  mean  that  the  cost  of  soft 
drinks  would  rise  significantly  for  most 
customers  in  Arkansas.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  will  help  keep  consumer  cost 
and  energy  consumption  down. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  mv  colleagues  to  support  and 
quicklv  pa^s  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  S.  598.  the  Soft- 
drink  Interbrand  Competition  Act.  The 
support  of  this  legislation  bv  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate,  and  similarly  large 
support  for  companion  legislation  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  comes  as  no 
surprise.  Throughout  the  country,  the 
soft  drink  industry  is  part  of  the  way  of 
life  of  most  Americans,  from  school 
children  to  retirees. 

The  Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Competi- 
tion Act  would  prevent  great  harm  from 
befalling  this  industry  and  at  the  same 
time  would  foster  the  continuation  of  an 
industry  practice  which  dates  back  to 
the  earliest  years  of  the  20th  century. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  limits  its  appli- 
cation only  to  those  areas  where  there 
is  "substantial  and  effective  competition 
with  other  products  of  the  same  general 
class."  This  provision  should  work  to  the 
advantage  of  American  consumers  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  should  provide  a  continued 
wide  range  of  choice  among  similar  com- 
peting products,  permitting  the  satis- 
faction of  a  wide  range  of  consumer 
tastes.  Second,  intense  competition  be- 


tween brands  in  a  limited  market  area 
will  most  likely  include  price  competi- 
tion, thereby  keeping  consumer  costs  for 
soft  drinks  at  the  lowest  possible  level. 

S.  598  will  avoid  a  wrenching  change 
in  the  structure  of  the  industry.  This 
means  that  independent  bottlers  and 
distributors,  and  especially  the  smaller 
and  more  vulnerable  ones,  will  have  some 
insulation  from  predatory  competition. 
The  prosperity  of  small  businesses,  which 
provide  most  of  the  employment  in  this 
country,  has  always  been  an  important 
concern  of  the  Senate. 

While  stabilizing  the  industry's  struc- 
ture along  lines  which  have  worked  well 
for  generations.  S.  598  would  also  elimi- 
nate a  major  uncertainty  which  has  im- 
peded the  growth  and  prosperity  of  com- 
panies in  the  soft  drink  business.  I  refer 
to  the  unsettled  legal  status  of  intra- 
brand  soft  drink  competition  as  different 
opinions  are  registered  by  the  courts  and 
regulatory  agencies. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponsored  this 
legislation.  I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Illinois  Brick  bill  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  bill  on  its  own 
merits.  This  bill  would  overturn  the  1977 
Supreme  Court  decision  in  Illinois  Brick 
Co.  against  Illinois,  in  which  the  Court 
held  that  only  persons  who  have  dealt 
directly  with  an  antitrust  violator  are  en- 
titled to  sue  that  violator  for  antitrust 
damages.  However,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
this  bill,  while  worthy  of  support  on  its 
own  merits,  is  not  germane  to  S.  598  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  I  do  support  the  non- 
germane  ruling  of  the  Chair.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  in  consider- 
ing S.  598,  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand 
Competition  Act,  I  feel  compelled  to  note 
that  this  legislation  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent than  the  original  Eastland  bill 
which  attempted  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem several  years  ago.  The  Eastland  bill 
attempted  to  say  that  vertical  exclusive 
territorial  license  agreements  between 
soft  drink  companies  and  bottlers  were 
legal  per  se,  under  the  "per  se"  rule  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

However,  in  1977,  in  the  GTE  Sylvania 
case,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
so-called  rule  of  reason  test,  rather  than 
a  standard  of  per  se  illegality,  should 
be  used  to  evaluate  vertically  imposed 
nonprice  restrictions,  such  as  the  ter- 
ritorial restrictions  in  bottlers'  contracts. 
In  1978,  the  FTC  supposedly  applied  the 
"rule  of  reason"  to  bottlers'  territorial 
restrictions  and  concluded  that  such 
restrictions  were  unreasonable  restraints 
of  trade. 

Yet,  in  studying  the  FTC  opinion,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  concluded  that 
the  FTC  based  its  decision  on  only  the  in- 
trabrand  effects  of  a  territorial  restric- 
tion, rather  than  on  its  interbrand  ef- 
fects. Since,  by  definition,  a  territorial 
restriction  is  a  directly  intrabrand 
restriction,  under  the  analysis  of  the 
FTC.  such  restrictions  will  always  re- 
strain intrabrand  trade.  Hence,  even 
though  the  FTC  acknowledged  that  the 
"rule  of  reason"  was  the  correct  legal 
standard,  it  actually  applied  a  standard 
of  per  se  illegality  by  refusing  to  con- 
sider the   interbrand   impact   of   these 
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restrictions.  As  a  matter  of  antitrust 
policy,  it  is  this  competition  between 
brands  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
believes  is  most  significant. 

S.  598  clearly  articulates  a  "rule  of 
reason"  standard  to  judge  the  territorial 
restrictions  of  bottlers.  In  this  way,  it 
overturns  neither  the  precedents  of  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  the  law  the  FTC 
claimed  to  apply.  Consequently,  this  leg- 
islation is  not  a  departure  from  present 
law,  but  rather  represents  a  reasonable 
way  of  clarifying  an  ambiguity  which 
has  developed  in  the  applicaticm  of  the 
law.  "nie  Senator  from  Kansas  is  con- 
fident that  this  bill  satisfies  the  aims 
of  our  antitrust  laws;  namely,  it  seeks 
to  assure  effective  competition  in  the 
marketplace. 

Iliis  measure,  if  enacted  into  law, 
would  obviate  the  necessity  of  having 
many  different  lawsuits  brought  before 
the  FTC  in  order  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Sylvtuiia  case's  rule  of  rea- 
son test  to  the  soft  drink  bottling  in- 
dustry. The  bill  applies  the  rule  of  rea- 
son test  by  requiring  In  section  2  that 
a  territorial  license  agreement  must  re- 
sult in  "substantial  and  effective"  inter- 
brand competition  between  different  soft 
drink  products  of  the  same  general  class 
in  order  for  the  territorial  license  agree- 
ment to  be  legal.  Thus,  this  language  in 
section  2  resolves  the  problem  that  was 
raised  in  the  case  brought  before  the 
FTC  last  year.  The  bill  would  have  no 
effect  where  substantial  and  effective  in- 
terbrand competition  is  not  found  to  ex- 
ist in  a  market.  The  usual  rules  of  anti- 
trust law  which  measure  such  vertical 
agreements  under  a  "rule  of  reason" 
analysis  would  apply  in  such  a  case. 

The  bill  insures  that  both  interbrand 
and  intrabrand  competition  would  be 
considered  in  judging  the  legality  of  a 
territorial  license  agreement.  By  consid- 
ering interbrand  competition,  this  legis- 
lation will  preserve  the  system  of  vigor- 
oas  competition  which  has  prevailed  in 
the  soft  drink  bottling  industry  for  over 
75  years.  The  evidence  of  this  competi- 
tion can  be  seen  on  several  fronts.  There 
are  fairly  low  barriers  to  entry  in  the 
soft  drink  market,  which  indicates  the 
existence  of  a  high  degree  of  competi- 
tion. 

In  addition,  advertising  expenditures 
in  recent  years  have  increased  by  a  per- 
centage amount  greater  than  that  for 
sales  of  soft  drinks.  This  indicates  that 
the  various  brand  manufacturers  are  en- 
gaged in  serious  competition  for  market 
share  in  their  respective  soft  drink  mar- 
kets. Third,  the  cost  per  ounce  of  a  soft 
drink  over  the  past  few  decades  has  in- 
creased by  a  percentage  amount  which 
has  been  much  less  than  the  percentage 
rise  in  the  general  Consumer  Price  Index. 

This  high  degree  of  competition  has 
been  of  benefit  to  consumers.  We  can 
see  that  the  price  of  soft  drinks  has  been 
remarkably  low  over  the  years,  and  we 
want  to  preserve  this  benefit  to  consum- 
ers. This  bill  will  insure  that  such  bene- 
fits continue. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  we  may  see 
the  rapid  acquisition  of  smaller  inde- 
pendent bottlers  by  larger  regional  or 
national  bottlers  because  these  latter 
bottlers  have  greater  financial  strength 


and  resources  to  mount  a  bidding  war 
against  the  smaller  bottlers.  In  addition 
to  the  reduction  of  competition,  this 
means  that  many  jobs  at  the  smaller  bot- 
tlers plants  are  at  stake.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  high  enough  without  in- 
creasing it  through  confused  application 
of  the  antitnist  laws.  This  is  another 
justification  for  the  bill. 

In  addition,  the  bill  does  not  provide 
immunity  for  the  use  of  territorial  or 
customer  restrictions  if  they  are  part  of 
a  scheme  to  engage  in  collusive  or  exclu- 
sionary practices.  Thus,  the  bill  cannot 
be  used  as  a  cover  for  price-fixing,  hori- 
zontal market  divisions,  or  customer  or 
wholesale  boycotts.  It  is  aimed  at  a  spe- 
cific problem. 

Yet  another  beneficial  result  of  S.  598 
will  be  to  shorten  and  simplify  antitrust 
trials  where  the  legality  of  nonprice  ver- 
tical restraints  on  territories  and  custo- 
mers in  the  soft  drink  industry  is  being 
questioned. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  followed 
this  bill  closely  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  has  participated  in  its  con- 
sideration. It  represents  a  valid  middle 
ground  compromise  approach  to  the 
problem  before  us.  Accordingly,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  pleased  to  vote  for 
this  bill  today. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  bottling  industry  to  the 
economy  in  my  State,  and  the  economy 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Sales  of  soft  drinks  bv  Minnesota  bot- 
tlers totaled  an  estimated  $256.9  million 
in  1978.  The  bottlers  employed  2.285  Min- 
nesotans,  with  a  payroll  in  excess  of  $32 
million.  Minnesota  houses  48  bottling 
plants,  most  of  which  are  small,  inde- 
pendently owned  businesses.  All  but 
seven  of  these  plants  have  100  employees 
or  less.  TTiese  plants  are  located  in  32  cit- 
ies across  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and 
paid  over  $4  million  in  State  and  local 
taxes  last  year.  In  addition,  these  com- 
panies purchased  goods  and  services 
from  other  firms  totaling  $154.1  million. 

Tliese  figures  parallel  statistics  from 
other  States  in  the  Midwest,  and  in  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.  The  soft  drink  bot- 
tling mdustry  has  been  a  vital  portion  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  and  if  permitted 
to  stand  in  its  present  form,  the  Com- 
mission's decision  would  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  its  continued  vitality. 

Overall,  elimination  of  bottler  terri- 
tories will  have  a  substantial  adverse  im- 
pact on  bottlers,  especially  small  bot- 
tlers, on  use  of  the  returnable  bottle,  on 
soft  drink  competition,  and  on  industry 
concentration. 

Historically,  franchised  bottlers  have 
used  store -door  delivery  as  a  means  of 
handling  returnable  bottles,  assuring 
quality  control,  and  providing  other  cus- 
tomer services  to  both  large  and  small 
accounts.  But  most  food  chains  prefer  to 
receive  delivery  of  soft  drinks  at  their 
warehouse  distribution  centers  rather 
than  at  their  retail  stores.  Without  the 
market  power  that  comes  from  exclusive 
territories,  bottlers  will  be  increasingly 
pressured  to  make  warehouse  deliveries, 
or  to  allow  chains  to  pick  up  franchised 
brands  on  their  own  trucks  for  backhaul 
to  their  warehouses. 

This  will  have  a  significant  effect  upon 


returnable  bottles.  Delivery  of  returnable 
bottles  is  economical  through  store-door 
delivery  but  not  through  warehouse  de- 
livery. For  this  reason  t>ecause  return - 
ables  involve  extra  handling  costs,  and 
vigorous  prlce-per-ounce  competition 
with  the  chain's  own  private  label  soft 
drinks,  which  are  sold  almost  exclusively 
in  nonreturnable  containers,  many  food 
chains  have  discouraged  the  sale  of  re- 
tumables  in  the  past.  With  the  shift  to 
warehouse  delivery,  retumables  would  be 
eliminated  at  many  food  chains.  Once  re- 
tumables and  nonreturnables  are  not 
distributed  together,  cost  of  delivery  of 
returnable  bottles  will  Increase  dra- 
matically :  the  ultimate  effect  will  be  the 
demise  of  the  route  delivery  system  and, 
therefore,  of  the  returnable  bottles. 

The  shift  to  warehouse  delivery  would 
also  cause  the  demise  of  many  bottlers. 
As  chains  begin  to  receive  franchised 
brands  through  their  warrtiouse  distri- 
bution systems,  many  bottlers  will  lose  a 
major  part  of  their  nonreturnable  busi- 
ness in  food  stores  to  neighboring  bot- 
tlers, since  chain  warehouses  typically 
service  a  larger  area  than  do  Individual 
bottlers. 

Since  sales  volume  is  critical  to  a  suc- 
cessful bottling  operation,  the  bottlers 
who  were  unable  to  secure  the  warehouse 
business  would  experience  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  unit  costs.  To  survive,  such  bot- 
tlers would  have  to  increase  prices  to 
their  remaining  customers,  or  reduce 
costs  by  cutting  back  on  service  and  other 
activities,  or  both.  However,  as  bottlers 
cut  back  on  services,  which  develop  de- 
mand for  the  franchised  soft  drink 
brands  they  sell,  and  Increase  prices,  the 
result  will  be  a  further  decrease  in  de- 
mand. The  Inevitable  result  will  be  the 
loss  of  hundreds  of  bottlers. 

Obviously,  this  would  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  consumer  choice.  The  loss  of  in- 
dependent bottlers  will  have  a  direct  ef- 
fect on  the  choices  of  soft  drink  available 
to  customers.  Historically,  many  soft 
drink  brands  have  succeeded  in  local 
markets  mainly  because  they  are  manu- 
factured and  distributed  by  bottlers  of 
major  franchised  brands.  As  the  number 
of  bottlers  decreases,  the  slower  moving 
brands  would  find  it  difficult  to  survive 
since  the  remaining  bottlers  would  stress 
high  volume  brands.  Weaker  brands 
would  also  be  unable  to  obtain  distribu- 
tion through  alternative  warehouse  de- 
livery charmels,  since  food  chains  prefer 
to  handle  only  the  fast  moving  brands. 
and  their  own  private  labels.  The  result 
would  be  fewer  competitive  brands  and 
fewer  consumer  choices. 

Rejection  of  S.  598  would  produce  sig- 
nificant adverse  price  effects.  In  the  short 
run.  there  would  be  a  temporary  price 
reduction  at  the  wholesale  level  for  cer- 
tain nonreturnable  packages — princi- 
pally cans — but  only  for  the  chains  and 
other  high  volume  accounts,  which 
represent  about  40  to  45  percent  of  sales 
of  franchised  soft  drinks.  However,  no 
retail  savings  to  the  customer  can  be  ex- 
pected even  at  these  accounts.  The 
chains  have  a  longstanding  practice  of 
maintaining  a  retail  price  spread  between 
franchised  brands  and  their  own  private 
label  soft  drinks.  This  fact  has  been  re- 
peatedly demonstrated  by  experience 
with  warehouse  delivery  by  various  soft 
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drink  companies,  where  lower  whole- 
sale prices  for  nonretumables  delivered 
to  warehouses  were  not  translated  into 
lower  retail  pr.ces  in  chain  store  outlets. 
Moreover,  the  consumer  would  experience 
a  rise  in  prices  in  nonchain  store  ac- 
counts— which  represent  55  to  60  percent 
of  sales — and  a  decline  in  the  use  of  re- 
tumables  which  constitute  about  40  per- 
cent of  the  sales  of  franchised  brands 
and  are  generally  cheaper  than  non- 
retumables on  a  price  per  ounce  basis. 

Finally,  rejection  of  S.  598  would  re- 
structure the  bottling  industry.  In  a  few 
years,  the  result  of  eliminating  territories 
would  be  the  restructuring  and  concen- 
tration of  the  industry  into  the  hands  of 
a  few  extremely  large,  regional  soft  drink 
manufacturers.  These  surviving  bottlers 
would  offer  fewer  brands  in  a  limited 
niunber  of  packages  and  distribute  soft 
drinks  to  a  fraction  of  the  accounts 
presently  served.  In  this  concentrated 
economic  environment,  wholesale  price 
levels  would  rise  even  to  warehouse  de- 
livered accounts,  and  overall  retail  prices 
to  consumers  would  further  increase. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  reaffirm  my  strong  support  of 
S.  598,  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Com- 
petition Act,  and  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  in  support  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

This  legislation  is  most  important  as 
it  will  benefit  the  small  soft  drink  bottler 
and  permit  the  continuance  of  a  terri- 
torial distribution  system  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  over  75  years.  The  exist- 
ence of  exclusive  territories  allows  small- 
and  medium-sized  bottlers  to  compete 
effectively  with  large  bottlers  and  giant 
conglomerates  which  own  bottUng  op- 
erations. It  focuses  cc«npetition  within  a 
defined  geographic  territory,  thus  allow- 
ing the  bottler  with  smaUer  resources  to 
focus  all  of  those  resources  in  a  given 
area  and  meet  the  competition  of  his 
larger  competitors.  This  system  has  al- 
lowed second  and  third  generation  bot- 
tlers to  grow  and  prosper  along  with  their 
larger  competitors. 

Without  passage  of  S.  598,  there  may 
later  be  fewer  bottlers  and  greater 
market  concentration  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  elimination  of  exclusive  terri- 
tories would,  thus,  not  improve  the  com- 
petitive nature  of  the  soft  drink  indus- 
try, it  would  result  in  increased  concen- 
tration as  smaller  bottlers  disappear. 
This  will  cause  declining  product  and 
price  variety  in  the  marketplace  for  soft 
drinks.  This  would  appear  to  bring  about 
the  very  antithesis  of  the  intent  of  anti- 
trust laws. 

Mr.  President.  S.  598  presen,'es  compe- 
tition in  the  soft  drink  industry.  It  will 
benefit  the  small  soft  drink  bottler  and 
the  consumer,  who  will  find  lower  prices 
and  increased  quality  and  service.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  body  should  act  to  approve 
this  legislation  which  will  clarify  the  an- 
titrust laws  and  preserve  a  system  of  do- 
ing business  which  has  benefited  all  of 
us. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today,  S.  598, 
has  implications  that  go  far  beyond  the 
soft  drink  bottling  industry.  The  action 
we  take  today  is  an  excellent  example  of 
Congress  standing  up  to  a  Federal  bu- 


reaucracy that  we  perceive  is  not  oper- 
ating in  the  public  interest. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  how 
the  Federal  Government  is  out  of  control 
and  how  Congress  has  failed  to  pull  in 
the  reins.  But,  this  legislation  is  one  out- 
standing example  of  what  we  in  Congress 
can  do  if  we  are  willing  to  exercise  prop- 
erly our  oversight  responsibilities. 

I  applaud  the  Senate  for  this  action 
and  I  tnist  that  we  in  Congress  will  con- 
tinue to  monitor  carefully  the  activities 
of  all  Federal  agencies,  and  to  bring  this 
kind  of  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  each  time  it  is  warranted. 

We  also  have  another  lesson  to  learn 
from  this  legislation.  I  am  reminded  of 
the  warning  of  the  Roman  writer  of  fa- 
bles, Phaedrus,  who  wrote  "things  are 
not  always  what  they  seem."  That  mes- 
sage has  a  unique  application  with  re- 
spect to  the  soft  drink  franchise  legisla- 
tion that  we  are  considering  today. 

The  FTC  took  a  look  at  the  practice  of 
major  bottling  companies  entering  into 
"territorial  franchise"  agreements  with 
local  soft  drink  bottlers.  Under  these 
agreements,  soft  drink  bottlers  and  ma- 
jor distributors  enter  into  contracts 
whereby  only  one  person  will  be  entitled 
to  distribute  that  particular  soft  drink 
in  a  given  geographic  area.  This  means 
that  if  Max  Baucus  is  a  small  soft  drink 
bottler  in  Helena  and  has  a  contract  with 
a  major  soft  drink  company  to  distribute 
a  certain  product  in  Helena,  no  other  in- 
dividual can  obtain  that  product  and  dis- 
tribute it  in  the  Helena  area.  On  its  face 
without  looking  beyond,  that  would  ap- 
pear to  be  an  anticompetitive  practice. 

But  it  would  be  a  big  mistake  for  Grov- 
emment  to  end  its  analysis  there  and 
begin  to  try  to  terminate  territorial  fran- 
chise practices. 

If  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  FTC's 
endeavors  were  other  Montanans  who 
wanted  to  be  able  to  compete  with  Max 
Baccus  in  distributing  a  product  in  Hel- 
ena, then  I  would  be  the  first  to  stand 
up  for  their  right  to  compete  for  the 
distribution  of  that  product.  But  there 
are  two  other  factor.s  which  are  so  im- 
portant that  for  me  they  make  this  legis- 
lation a  very  simple  proposition. 

The  first  factor  is  that  it  is  not  other 
small  Montana  businesses  who  would 
benefit  from  FTC's  attempts  to  prohibit 
territorial  franchises.  Rather,  it  is  large 
bottlers  located  in  Seattle  and  Denver 
and  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  who  would 
be  taking  soft  drink  bottling  franchises 
away  from  Montanans.  While  the  terri- 
torial franchises  may  keep  some  small 
businessmen  from  Montana  from  com- 
peting with  other  small  businessmen  from 
Montana,  their  real  benefit  is  that  they 
are  keeping  small  Montana  businesses 
from  being  taken  over  by  large  businesses 
owned  and  operated  by  large  companies 
located  hundreds  and  thousands  of  miles 
outside  of  our  State. 

Additionally,  the  opponents  of  this 
legislation  overlook  the  fact  that  there  Is 
a  great  deal  of  competition  between 
brands  of  soft  drinks.  Although  Max 
Baucus  may  have  exclusive  rights  to  soft 
drink  X,  nothing  In  the  territorial  fran- 
chise scheme  will  prevent  any  Montanan 
from  competing  with  Max  Baucus  with 
soft  drink  v,  z,  or  any  other  brand  for 
that  matter. 


It  is  the  protection  of  small  Montana 
businessmen  and  the  fact  that  competi- 
tion does  currently  exist  in  the  soft 
drink  industry  that  have  convinced  me 
that  these  territorial  franchises  are  not 
what  the  FTC  claims  them  to  be.  If  I 
believed  they  were  keeping  small  busi- 
nessmen out  of  business,  Mr.  President, 
you  can  rest  assured  that  I  would  be  one 
of  the  chief  opponents  of  this  legislation. 
Rather,  in  my  conversations  with  Mon- 
tana businessmen,  I  am  convinced  that 
just  the  opposite  is  the  case:  that  the 
territorial  franchises  permit  small  Mon- 
tana businessmen  to  continue  to  exist. 
This  legislation  would  permit  territorial 
franchises  to  continue. 

I  believe  that  the  FTC  should  be  work- 
ing on  anticompetitive  practices  that 
hurt  small  businessmen.  There  must  be 
thousands  of  other  practices  that  really 
impact  negatively  on  all  of  us.  I  believe 
my  vote  on  this  legislation  will  be  a  mes- 
sage to  the  FTC  that  they  should  rear- 
range their  priorities  and  focus  their 
attention  on  those  practices  that  really 
do  hurt  the  small  businesses  of  our 
country. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  an  initial  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  identified  with  a  Senate  that 
is  taking  a  stand  that  will  show  the 
country  that  when  the  Federal  bureauc- 
racy does  not  act  in  the  public  interest 
we  in  the  Congress  can  do  something 
about  it.  This  is  an  important  precedent, 
and  I  hope  it  will  just  be  the  first  of 
many  similar  occurrences  during  my 
tenure  in  this  distinguished  body. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  598.  The  soft  drink  bottling 
industry  has  been  in  an  uncertain  state 
for  nearly  10  years,  and  the  passage  of 
S.  598  will  eliminate  that  uncertainty 
and  validate  the  maimer  in  which  the 
soft  drink  industry  has  been  operating 
without  challenge,  for  over  75  years. 

"The  industry  has  always  operated  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  was  entirely  ap- 
propriate to  have  exclusive  territorial 
provisions  or  franchises  to  manufacture, 
distribute,  and  sell  their  products.  That 
belief  was  reinforced  by  the  Federal 
courts  themselves  60  years  ago  with  a 
decision  that  supported  the  manner  in 
wh'.ch  the  industry  operated. 

Then,  in  1971,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission decided  to  challenge  the  terri- 
torial provisions  in  the  bottlers  trade- 
mark licenses.  The  Commission  ap- 
parently felt  that  the  licenses  constituted 
unfair  methods  of  competition  in  viola- 
tion of  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out  on  the  fioor  by  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
Senator  Cochran,  extensive  hearings 
were  conducted  over  a  6-week  period  and 
in  October  of  1975,  the  administrative 
law  judge  at  the  Commission  issued  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  opinion  which  up- 
held the  legality  of  territorial  provisions 
and  trademark  licenses. 

The  administrative  law  judge  not  only 
ruled  that  the  franchise  system  was  law- 
ful, but  that  it  positively  fostered  com- 
petition. The  judge,  in  his  91-page  ruling, 
went  to  great  lengths  to  find  that  the 
effect  of  the  system  was  such  that  there 
was   intense   interband   competition   in 
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this  industry  in  terms  of  price,  product 
innovation,  and  marketing  technique. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  imagine  the 
stunned  disbehef  in  the  industry  when 
the  full  Commission,  with  only  token  ref- 
erences to  the  evidentiary  records,  over- 
ruled the  judge  and  held  that  the  ter- 
ritorial provisions  did,  in  fact,  violate 
the  FTC  act.  The  vote  was  2  to  1. 

In  making  their  finding,  the  Commis- 
sion never  tried  to  rebut  the  judge's 
opinion  that  there  was  intense  price  com- 
petition in  the  sale  of  soft  drinks — they 
simply  held  that  without  territorial  re- 
straints, there  would  be  more  competi- 
tors and  therefore  more  competition. 

One  of  the  most  incomprehensible 
portions  of  the  Commission  finding  was 
that  bottler  territories  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  distribution  of  soft  drinks 
contained  in  nonreturnab.ie  containers, 
but  soft  drinks  in  returnable  containers 
should  be  permitted. 

That  ruling  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Federal  courts. 

S.  598  is  intended  to  remedy  the  chaotic 
conditions  that  have  prevailed  in  the 
industry  since  the  FTC  ruling.  Specifi- 
cally, the  bill  provides  that  exclusive 
territorial  licenses  to  manufacture,  dis- 
tribute, and  .sell  trademarked  soft  drink 
products  shall  not  be  deemed  unlawful 
as  long — Mr.  President — and  this  is  ver>' 
important — as  long  as  there  is  "substan- 
tial and  effective  competition"  among 
different  products. 

The  bottlers  that  are  affected  by  this 
bill,  Mr.  President,  are  by-and-large 
family  owned  businesses.  In  1979,  over 
2.000  bottling  plants  were  in  operation 
throughout  the  United  States.  Seventy- 
five  percent  of  those  employ  50  people  or 
less. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  bill  does  not 
pass,  and  in  the  event  that  the  Federal 
courts  should  reverse  themselves  and 
support  the  FTC's  finding,  the  victims 
would  not  be  only  the  small  bottling 
firms  I  have  mentioned,  but  also  the 
general  public. 

Here  is  what  I  believe  would  happen. 
Large  bottling  companies  with  regional 
distribution  systems  and  sufficient  oper- 
ating capital,  not  available  to  smaller 
businessmen,  would  move  into  a  small 
marketing  area  and  undercut  the  price 
of  the  local  bottling  firm.  Once  the  local 
firm  was  driven  out  of  business  by  this 
price-undercutting  technique,  the  larger 
regional  operation  could  set  any  price 
they  chose. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
President,  that  whatever  price  was  then 
charged  for  the  product,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  not  only  provide  a  profit- 
able rate  of  return  for  the  larger  com- 
pany, but  also  to  make  up  for  whatever 
losses  were  incurred  during  the  price- 
undercutting  period.  In  such  a  case,  far 
from  promoting  more  competition,  the 
result  would  be  less  competition  and 
higher  prices  to  the  consuming  public. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
S.  598.  the  Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Com- 
petition Act.  This  bill  seeks  to  overturn 
a  Federal  Trade  Commission  decision 
which  held  that  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments in  question  were  unreasonable  re- 
straints of  trade.  That  decision  has  been 
appealed  and  the  Court  still  has  the  case 


before  it.  A  legislative  remedy  to  this  is- 
sue is  therefore  perhaps  unnecessary  and 
is  in  any  event  premature. 

By  giving  this  industry  an  exemption 
from  the  antitrust  laws,  the  Senate  may 
be  creating  a  difficult  precedent  for  our- 
selves. S.  598  creates  the  only  single  in- 
dustry exception  to  the  antitrust  laws  of 
its  type.  If  there  were  no  alternative,  it 
might  be  reasonable  to  create  the  exemp- 
tion legislatively.  But  so  long  as  relief  in 
court  is  in  process  and  a  realistic  possi- 
bility, creating  this  exemption  now  is  a 
mistake.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  any 
Senator  seek  recognition? 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non i,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston  > ,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  Kennedy!,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmadge),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Stevenson; 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  i  Mr.  Pell  )  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon*  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  'Mr.  Stevenson).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson  I  would  vote  "yea. " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Have  all 
Senators  in  the  Chamber  voted? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  3,  as  follows: 

IRollcall  Vote  No.  147  Leg.] 
YEAS — 89 


Javits 


NATS— 3 
liCvin 


Metzenbaum 


NOT  VOTINO— 7 


Armstrong 

Gern 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Glenn 

Nelson 

Baucus 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Gravel 

Packwood 

Beilmon 

Hart 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Proxmlre 

Boren 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Brailey 

Heinz 

Rlblcoll 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Rlegle 

Burdlck 

Hol.lngs 

Roth 

Bvrd. 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Harrv  F,.  Jr. 

Humphrey 

S«s5er 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Schweiker 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

Church 

Johnston 

Stennls 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

OJhen 

La  alt 

Stewart 

Culver 

Leahy 

Stone 

Dan  forth 

Long 

Thurmond 

DeConclnl 

Lvipar 

Tower 

Dole 

Magnuson 

Tsongas 

Domenlcl 

Maihias 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Warner 

Durkin 

McClure 

Welcker 

Eagleton 

McGovern 

WUUams 

Exon 

Molrher 

Youna 

Ford 

Morgan 

Zorlnsky 

FeU 

Simpson 

Stevenson 


Talmadfce 


Cannon 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

So  the  bill  (S.  598  >  was  passed,  as 
follows: 

S.  598 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Soft  Drink  Interbrand  Comp)etuion  Act". 

Sec.  2  Nothing  contained  In  any  antitrust 
law  shall  render  unlawful  the  Inclusion  and 
enforcement  In  any  trademark  licensing  con- 
tract or  agreement,  pursuant  to  which  the 
licensee  engages  In  tht  manufacture  (In- 
cluding manufacture  by  a  subUcensee,  agent. 
or  subcontractor),  distribution,  and  sale  of 
a  trademarked  soft  drink  product,  of  provi- 
sions granting  the  licensee  the  sole  and  ex- 
clusive right  to  manufacture,  distribute,  and 
sell  such  product  In  a  defined  geographic 
area  or  limiting  the  licensee,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  the  manufacture,  distribution. 
and  sale  of  such  product  only  for  ultimate 
resale  to  consumers  within  a  defined  geo- 
graphic area:  Prorided,  That  such  product  is 
in  substantial  and  efTectlve  competition  with 
other  products  of  the  same  general  class 

Sec  3.  The  existence  or  enforcement  of 
territorial  provisions  In  a  trademark  licens- 
ing agreement  for  the  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, and  sale  of  a  trademarked  soft  drink 
product  prior  to  any  final  determination  that 
such  provisions  are  unlawful  shall  not  be  the 
basis  for  recovery  under  section  4  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  supplement  existing  laws 
against  unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies, 
and  for  other  purposes '.  approved  October 
15.   1914. 

Sec  4.  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  "anti- 
trust law"  means  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against  un- 
lawful restraints  and  monopolies"  ithe  Sher- 
man Act) .  approved  July  2.  1890,  the  PederaJ 
Trade  Commission  Act,  approved  Septem- 
ber 26.  1914.  and  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  supplement  existing  laws  against  unlaw- 
ful restraints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other 
purposes"  ( the  Clayton  Act ) ,  approved  Oc- 
tober 15.  1914.  and  all  amendments  to  such 
Acts  and  any  other  Acts  in  pari  materia. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr  President.  I  would  like 
to  reiterate  the  appreciation  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  expressed  earlier  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  '  Mr. 
Thurmond  I  for  his  efforts.  There  have 
been  several  others  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  been  very  helpful  in  this. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing staff  people  working  on  this:  Louise 
Milone,  Kevin  Faley.  and  others  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  staff: 
Mr.  Henry  Ruempler.  Elizabeth  Edwards, 
and  Linda  Townsend  of  Mr.  Cochran's 
staff;  Emery  Sneeden.  Pete  Chumbris, 
and  Mike  Chambers  of  Senator  Thur- 
mond's  staff,  as  weU  as  others  of  our  staff. 

I  also  want  to  express  a  deep  feeling 
of  appreciation  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  who  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  handle  this  measure,  and  to  his  staff 
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Garn:  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Gramley  nomination,  that  being  the  sole 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.   CULVER.   Mr.   President,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
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because,  without  their  willingness  to  let 
the  Senate  have  a  chance  to  work  its  will 
on  this  piece  of  legislation,  we  would  not 
have  been  here.  I  regret  that  we  have  had 
to  inconvenience  some  people  over  such  a 
period  of  time,  but  this  is.  really,  one 
of  the  glories  of  the  Senate,  that  one 
Member  of  the  Senate  or  a  dozen  Mem- 
bers have  the  opportunity  to  see  that 
an  issue  is  fully  discussed  and  fully 
examined. 

Again,  I  think  we  need  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  was  operating  fully 
within  his  rights  and  was  aboveboard  and 
candid  and  open,  as  he  always  is.  He  is 
a  great  man  to  do  battle  with.  I  would 
rather  be  with  him  than  "agin"  him,  but 
indeed,  he  was  a  worthy  foe  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 
Mr.    THURMOND     Mr.    President,    I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  that 
have  just  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  want  at  this  time  to  express  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Bayh  and  to  Mr.  Thurmond 
for  the  leadership  that  they  have  dem- 
onstrated in  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
that  the  Senate  has  just  passed.  They 
have  spent  many  hours  in  the  course  of 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  proc- 
ess. They  have  worked  hard  and  very 
effectively,  as  was  shown  today,  in  lining 
up  the  cloture  vote  This  is  one  instance 
in  which  I  never  did  anything  to  get  clo- 
ture. I  simply  said  to  them.  "Can  you 
produce,  can  you  lay  the  votes  on  the 
line?"  The  only  thing  I  did  was  offer  the 
cloture  motion. 

I  think  that,  in  the  future.  I  might  be 
well  advised,  when  attempting  to  get  clo- 
ture, to  just  turn  to  Senators  Bayh  and 
Thurmond  and  leave  the  job  to  them.  If 
we  can  get  cloture  on  the  first  vote,  we 
can  save  the  time  of  the  Senate. 

I  also  thank  Mr.  Metzenbaum  for  his 
cooperation  in  this  matter.  He  has  dem- 
onstrated a  spirit  of  give  and  take,  and 
he  took  more  than  he  gave.  It  is  easy  to 
give  but  not  so  easy  to  receive.  He  has 
shown  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  he 
is  entitled  to  some  tribute  as  well. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  the  dispatch 
with  wh'ch  it  has  consummated  the  ac- 
tion on  this  measure  following  the  clo- 
ture vote. 

Before  I  proceed  with  other  things.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
yielding.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  their  work  in  this  matter. 
This  bill  is  worthy  of  their  efforts  and 
I  think  It  serves  a  good  purpose  and 
avoids  a  great  deal  of  the  diflficulty  that 
might  have  ensued. 

I  noted  the  remarks  of  the  majority 
leader  that,  in  the  future,  he  might  turn 
to  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  invoke  cloture.  I  suggest  that 
If  we  wait  for  these  two  to  be  together  on 


cloture  in  the  future,  that  would  be  a 
rare  teaming  indeed.  I  have  not  seen 
them  work  on  many  matters  so  agree- 
ably, but  it  is  good  to  see  that  much  co- 
operation between  two  Senators  who.  in 
the  past,  have  always  disagreed  on  sub- 
jects of  major  concern. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  good  work  in  this  field.  He  is  a  rela- 
tively new  Member  of  this  body,  a  highly 
valued  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  watch  at 
close  range  as  he  has  conducted  his  part 
of  this  effort  during  the  rather  extended 
debate  on  this  bill.  I  extend  my  gratitude 
to  him  for  his  work  and  my  admiration 
and  congratulations  for  the  skillfulne.'^s 
with  which  he  handled  the  very  substan- 
tial part  of  the  responsibilities  that  de- 
volved on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  prolong  the 
discussion  any  further,  except  to  join 
with  others  who  have  already  expressed 
their  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum  I  for  the  graceful 
combination  of  his  expression  of  dedica- 
tion to  principle  on  the  one  hand  and  his 
willingness  to  facilitate  the  business  of 
the  Senate  on  the  other. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  in 
the  course  of  my  13  years  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  seen  many  parliamentary  en- 
deavors and  I  have  seen  many  parlia- 
mentary devices  spawned  and  hatched 
under  the  originality  of  the  dLstinguished 
majority  leader,  but  I  must  comment 
that  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  preemp- 
tive filibuster  before,  or  a  preventive  fili- 
buster. I  rather  expect  that  is  what  we 
have  just  witnessed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing, 
but  it  worked  and  worked  very  well.  I 
congratulate  all  who  are  the  parents  of 
this  enterprise. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation and  to  add  my  own  comments 
of  respect  to  the  leaders  on  both  sides 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  Mr.  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  of 
Virginia. 


U.S.S.  "EISENHOWER" 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  April  15,  the  U.S.S.  Eisenhower 
left  Norfolk,  Va.,  for  a  projected  long- 
term  deployment  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  Eisenhower,  an  aircraft  carrier,  is 
an  extremely  large  vessel  of  great  combat 
power  and  should  add  significantly  to 
the  mihtary  might  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Over  the  past  several  weeks  I  have 
sought  and  finally  obtained  some  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Eisenhower  wh  ch 
is  necessarily  important  to  make  known 
to  Congress  and  the  American  public. 

When  the  Eisenhower  departed  Nor- 
folk, the  ship  was  short  1,074  personnel. 
Of  a  ship's  company  and  air  wing  of 
over  5.000.  almost  1  in  5  authorized 
billets  was  empty. 

A  total  of  143  sailors  missed  the  ship. 


including  11  percent  of  nonrated  ship's 
company. 

But  the  primary  cause  of  the  reduced 
strength  of  the  Eisenhower  crew  and  air 
wing  is  that  the  Navy  simply  does  not 
have  personnel  to  man  the  ship  and  its 
air  group  at  full  strength. 

Shortages  in  the  ship's  company  are 
particularly  severe  in  the  petty  officer 
ranks.  The  Eisenhower  is  authorized 
1.700  petty  officers.  Only  1.296  were  on 
board  when  the  ship  left  Norfolk.  The 
shortage  of  petty  officers  is  23  percent 
and  is  approaching  a  level  which  could 
make  drastic  reduction  in  the  combat 
readiness  of  the  Eisenhower. 

Full  strength  is  seldom  required  in  any 
military  organization  but.  in  the  man- 
ning of  a  ship,  a  critical  point  can  be 
reached  beyond  which  reductions  in 
strength  dramatically  affect  operational 
capability. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Eisenhower  is 
now  a  borderline  case. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  containing  Eisenhower 
manning  data  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

U.S.S.  EISENHOWER 


Non-        Petty 

rated     officers     Officers 


Tout 


SHIP'S  COf^PANY 

Autfiorized  billets 1,298        1,700  147        3  145 

Actually  assigned 1,029        1,310  145       2' 484 

Missed  movement 111             u  o         '  ]25 

Total  deficit 380           404  2           786 

AIR  WING 

Aultiorized  billets 797        1,385  307        2  489 

Actually  assigned 704        1,221  294        2'219 

Missed  movement 16               2  0         '    18 

Total  deficit 109           166  13           288 

Total  unfilled  at  sea 
billets ,074 

fSee   subsequent   remarks  correcting 

above  figures  in  the  Record  of  May  28 
1980.) 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  request  which  I  have  cleared 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
He  is  on  the  floor.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  particularly  those  who  are  princi- 
pals or  will  be  principals  in  discussing 
the  matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  original  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Culver  dealing  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  nominees  be  laid 
before  the  Senate,  and  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  that  resolution  under  the  following 
time  agreement:  That  there  be  30  min- 
utes equally  divided  between  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE  and  Mr.  Garn,  that  no  amendment 
be  in  order:  that  following  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  the  Senate  then  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Gramley  with  the  following 
proviso,  as  in  executive  session:  That 
there  be  a  5-minute  limitation  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Gramley  equally  di- 
vided  between   Mr.   Proxmire   and"  Mr. 
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Garn:  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
Gramley  nomination,  that  being  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  executive  session,  the 
Senate  then,  without  further  debate  on 
the  motion,  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^VTID.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  the  cloakroom  to  see  if  Mr.  Prox- 
mire can  now  come  to  the  floor,  and  I 
make  the  same  request  of  the  cloakroom 
serving  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  see 
if  Mr.  Garn  can  come  to  the  floor,  in 
order  that  the  Senate  may  then  proceed 
with  consideration  of  the  resolution  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Culver. 

In  the  meantime,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bradley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL   RESERVE    BOARD   NOMI- 
NEES—SENATE RESOLUTION  434 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  Mr.  Culver  be  permitted 
at  this  time  to  submit  his  resolution, 
without  any  time  running  on  it,  until  Mr. 
Proxmire  and  Mr.  Garn  reach  the 
Chamber,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  im- 
mediately after  the  submission  of  the 
resolution,  without  the  time  running 
against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CUL"VER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
Senate  resolution  concerning  future 
nominations  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr,  Bumpers,  Mr.  Dtm- 
KIN,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr,  Sasser.  Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN.  Mr,  HoLLiNGs,  Mr,  Baucus,  Mr, 
Eagleton,  Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr,  Jepsen, 
Mr,  Thurmond,  Mr,  Magnuson,  Mr,  Nelson, 
Mr.  Bentsen,  and  Mr.  Morgan  submits  a  res- 
olution (S.  Res.  434)  relating  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  nomliiees. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-JTID.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  the  agreement  which  was 
entered  into  earlier  with  respect  to  the 
resolution  and  the  nomination  and  the 
return  to  legislative  session,  the  Senate 
proceed  with  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  for  not  to  exceed  1 
hour,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein  up  to  15  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CL^LVER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAL    RESERVE    BOARD    NOMI- 
NEES—SENATE RESOLUTION  434 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  if 
the  distinguished  floor  manager  of  the 
resolution  will  be  kind  enough  to  yield 
me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  the  Senator  5  minutes.  If 
he  needs  additional  time,  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  him  that. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  at  the  desk  a 
resolution  concerning  future  nomina- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution is  already  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
clerk  read  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated  once  more. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  R«s.  434)  relating  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  nominees. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
clerk  read  it?  I  have  been  in  the  Cham- 
ber and  I  have  not  heard  the  clerk  read 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  stated  by  title. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Has  it  been  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
not  been  read  in  full. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  it  being 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  resolution. 


Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  resolution  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  monetary  policy  and  con- 
trol of  rates  of  growth  of  the  monetaiTr 
and  credit  aggregates  which  affect  the  eco- 
nomic well-l>elng  of  the  Nation: 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  require* 
that  not  more  than  one  Governor  shall  be 
selected  from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  Dis- 
trict, and  that  due  regard  be  given  to  a  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural  In- 
dustrial, and  commercial  Interests  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country:  and 

Whereas  recent  nominations  to  the  Board 
have  been  made  primarily  from  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Nation  or  without  genuine  rep- 
resentation of  financial,  agricultural.  Indus- 
trial, and  commercial  Interests: 

Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  continued  Insensltlvlty  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
in  selecting  nominees  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  shall  not  be  overlcxjked  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs,  or  by  the  United  States  Senate 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  President,  this  reso- 
lution expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  nominations  to  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
should  reflect  careful  consideration  of 
the  requirements  for  regional  and  eco- 
nomic interest  representation  contained 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  states,  "in 
selecting  the  Members  of  the  Board,  not 
more  than  one  of  who  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district, 
the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to 
a  fair  representation  of  the  financial, 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial 
interests,  and  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country." 

This  statutory  requirement  has  been 
largely  overlooked  for  many  years  by 
both  Presidents  and  by  Senate.  As  a  re- 
sult, today's  board  is  composed  primarily 
of  east  coast  bankers  and  career  Govern- 
ment economists  who  have  spent  mc«t  of 
their  professional  lives  in  Washington, 
DC. 

The  geographic  and  economic  interest 
representation  requirement  was  enacted 
by  the  Congress  in  the  ori.ginal  Federal 
Reserve  Act  of  1913  Specific  reference 
to  agricultural  representation  was  added 
in  1922  in  order  that,  according  to  the 
House  Banking  Committee's  report  on 
the  measure,  agricultural  interests  "be 
placed  on  a  parity  with  commercial  and 
industrial  interests." 

I  believe  this  purpose  is  as  valid,  is 
as  crucial  to  the  balanced  consideration 
of  monetary  pohcy  issues  today  as  it  was 
in  1913.  and  1922. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  last  time  these 
issues  were  debated  in  the  Congress  was 
in  1935  when  an  attempt  to  delete  the 
economic  and  geographic  representation 
requirements  was  rejected  bv  the  Senate 

An  on  the  record  reaffirmation  of  the 
principles  of  balanced  representation 
contained  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is 
long  overdue.  This  resolution  reaflBrms 
the  Senate's  commitment  to  these  prin- 
ciples and  puts  the  Presidents  on  notice 
that  in  the  future  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee   on   Banking,    Housing   and 
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tive  and  lasting  results.  This  resolution     effects  that  callous  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
will  spud  a  louri  and  clear  message  to  all     icies  can  have  on  them. 


right  now  that  you  do  not  havp  to  worry 

abnili,     Olllf     *,•     WpKt.*»m      Von     rcrtainlrr 
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Urban  Affairs  will  not  overlook  insensi- 
tivity  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act. 

Monetary  policy  is  a  highly  complex 
tool  of  economic  policy.  Its  exercise  has 
far-reaching  effects  on  both  the  domestic 
and  international  economies. 

It  is  not  a  tool  to  be  placed  under  the 
control  of  narrow  special  interests.  The 
independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  an  important  aspect  of  its  char- 
acter. It  is  important  in  insiiring  that 
the  tremendous  economic  power  of  the 
Federsil  Reserve  System  is  not  subjected 
to  narrow  political  or  economic  pres- 
sures. 

By  the  same  token,  the  exercise  of 
monetary  authority  should  not  be  con- 
centrated in  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
narrowly  focused  individuals  with  simi- 
lar exp)erience.  similar  philosophies  and 
similar  intellectual  backgrounds. 

The  devastating  impact  on  the  hous- 
ing, agricultural  and  small  business  sec- 
tors of  record  high  interest  rates  during 
the  past  few  months  is  clear  evidence  of 
how  destructive  monetary  policies  can 
be  if  they  are  unresponsive  to  the  real 
world  conditions  and  operating  charac- 
teristics of  the  various  sectors  of  the 
American  economy. 

More  broadly  based  representation  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  help 
prevent  the  imposition  of  policies  that, 
when  applied  to  the  economy,  result  in 
the  kind  of  disproportionate  impact  that 
we  have  witnessed  this  year. 

Admittedly,  monetary  policy,  by  its 
nature,  is  a  blunt  instrument.  Yet  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  is  entrusted 
with  the  responsibility  to  exercise  its  au- 
thority in  a  manner  that  yields  a  fair 
and  equitable  distribution  of  benefits 
and  burdens.  If  restrictive  monetary 
policy  is  needed,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  should  at  least  attempt  to  target 
its  actions  so  that  the  effects  are  dis- 
tributed in  a  fair  and  rational  manner. 
Representation  on  the  board  of  diverse 
economic  interests  and  geographic  re- 
gions, while  not  a  guarantee  that  these 
results  will  be  achieved,  is  an  important 
safeguard  that  the  Congress,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the-  Senate  under  its  constitu- 
tional responsibility  to  advise  and  con- 
sent on  Presidential  nominations,  shoiold 
take  great  pains  to  preserve. 

I  understand  that  immediately  follow- 
ing consideration  of  this  resolution  the 
Senate  will  consider  the  nomination  of 
Dr.  Lyle  Gramley  to  a  full  14-year  term 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  of 
Governors. 

Over  a  month  ago  I  announced  that  I 
intended  to  oppose  Dr.  Gramleys  nom- 
ination on  the  grounds  that  the  Board 
was  already  too  narrowly  based  and  that 
Dr.  Gramley's  nomination  did  not  ef- 
fectively broaden  that  base.  In  partic- 
ular, I  felt  that  a  person  should  be  ap- 
p)Ointed  to  the  Board  who  had  personal 
experience  in  and  knowledge  of  the  fi- 
nancial requirements  of  small  business 
and  agriculture. 

It  was  not  without  serious  thought 
that  I  chose  to  oppcse  this  nomination. 
Nor  did  I  do  so  without  having  attempted 
to  secure,  through  other  means  of  per- 
suasion, representation  on  the  board  that 
gave  greater  recognition  to  the  agricul- 


tural and  small  business  interests  of  this 
country. 

On  two  occasions,  first  In  January  of 
1978  and  again  in  early  March  of  this 
year,  I  wrote  the  President  urging  the 
nomination  of  someone  with  these  quali- 
fications. 

After  Dr.  Gramley  was  nominated,  I 
announced  that  I  would  take  this  issue 
to  the  Senate  by  opposing  his  confirma- 
tion. I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  on 
April  16.  Subsequent  testimony  by  other 
Senators  and  comments  from  many 
members  of  the  committee  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  my  views. 

I  would  stress,  as  I  have  throughout 
the  debate  on  this  nomination,  that  my 
opposition  has  not  in  any  way  been  based 
on  any  personal  failing  or  shortcoming 
in  Dr.  Gramley's  character  or  profes- 
sional abilities.  My  opposition  has  been 
based  on  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
achieving  more  broadly  based  represen- 
tation on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  as  a 
means  of  instilling  greater  sensitivity  to 
small  business  and  agricultural  needs 
into  the  Board's  deUberations. 

I  believe  the  debate  over  this  nomina- 
tion has  been  instructive  to  all  those  who 
have  participated  in  it. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  and  the 
committee  as  a  whole  for  including  in  its 
report  on  this  nomination  language  ex- 
pressing the  committee's  concern  about 
the  lack  of  balanced  representation  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  think  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the  report 
reflects  the  committee's  desire  that,  with 
regard  to  future  nominations,  greater 
consideration  be  given  to  agricultural 
and  other  economic  interests,  and  that 
the  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  the 
Board  to  assess  the  impact  of  monetary 
policy  on  small  business  as  well  as  the 
larger  economic  concerns  in  our 
economy. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  itself  re- 
sponded to  these  concerns  by  establish- 
ing on  April  17  a  special  "temporary  sea- 
sonal borrowing  program"  to  loan  money 
to  small  banks  at  13  percent  in  order  to 
help  provide  funds  to  meet  productive 
needs  in  agriculture,  small  business  and 
housing  at  interest  rates  below  the 
market  rate  at  the  time.  "While  I  do  not 
have  national  figures  on  this  program,  as 
of  last  Friday,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Chicago  had  made  commitments 
of  $17  million  to  21  Iowa  banks  under 
this  program.  Perhaps  more  important 
than  the  dollars  themselves,  this  action 
helped  ease  the  crisis  mentality  that 
was  rapidly  spreading  throughout  the 
money  short  upper-Midwest  States. 

On  April  30.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration announced  that  it  is  estab- 
lishing, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  a  task  force  on  small 
business  and  economic  stability.  Its  pur- 
pose Is  to  assist  small  firms  across  the 
country  with  their  financial  problems 
arising  from  credit  restraints  and  high 
interest  rates.  It  will  be  made  up  of  small 
business  people,  farmers  and  representa- 
tives of  small  banks  and  will  also  be 
communicating  with  the  Federal  Reserve 


branch  banks  around  the  country  con- 
cerning farm  and  small  business  needs 
and  conditions. 

Finally,  I  commend  Dr.  Gramley  for 
the  sincerity  and  understanding  with 
which  he  has  personally  responded  to  the 
issues  I  have  raised  concerning  agricul- 
ture and  small  business. 

During  the  past  6  weeks  Dr,  Gramley 
has,  at  his  own  initiative,  met  with  nu- 
merous farm  and  small  business  groups 
and  discussed  with  them  their  concerns 
about  monetary  policy  and  general  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

I  have  personally  met  with  Dr.  Gram- 
ley  on  two  occasions  during  the  past 
month  to  discuss  my  own  concerns  in 
this  regard  and  have  been  assured  that 
he  will  maintain  the  communication  he 
has  established  with  these  farm  and 
small  business  groups.  He  has  also  In- 
dicated to  me  a  willingness  to  work  with 
the  SBA.  the  small  business  conimittees 
and  the  small  business  community  in  ob- 
taining more  adequate  data  on  and 
analysis  of  small  business  finance  and 
use  of  credit. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Committee,  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE,  that,  in  light  of  the  committee's 
report  language  and  in  anticipation  of 
Senate  adoption  of  my  resolution,  I  do 
not  intend  to  persist  in  my  opposition  to 
Dr.  Gramley's  confirmation. 

I  do  intend  to  persist  in  urging  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  U.S.  Senate  to  pursue  eco- 
nomic policies  that  reflect  greater  sensi- 
tivity to  this  country's  small  business 
and  agricultural  communities.  These 
sectors  represent  the  heart  of  America's 
future  productivity  and  innovation.  They 
represent  the  vast  majority  of  this  Na- 
tion's job  creation  capacity  and  all  of 
its  food  production  capacity.  We  cannot 
fight  either  infiation  or  recession  with- 
out strong  and  vital  farm  and  small 
business  sectors. 

The  resolution  I  am  proposing,  to- 
gether with  Senators  Stewart.  Bumpers, 
DuRKiN,  Metzenbaum,  Sasser,  McGovern. 
HoLLiNGs.  Baucus.  Eagleton,  Exon,  Dole, 
Jepsen,  Thurmond,  Magnuson,  Nelson. 
and  Morgan,  if  approved,  will  provide 
further  recognition  by  the  Senate  that 
the  diverse  interests  of  American  busi- 
ness enterprise  as  well  as  the  diverse 
geographic  regions  of  the  country  should 
be  fairly  represented  on  the  Nation's 
highest  monetary  policy  council. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  this 
resolution  to  reaffirm  the  Senate's  com- 
mitment to  achieving  and  preserving 
more  broadly  based  and  more  balanced 
representation  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  other  Senators  desiring  to  co- 
sponsor  this  resolution  have  until  the 
close  of  business  today  to  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CUL'VER.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring  this  resolution  with  Senator 
Culver  in  order  that  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  nomination  of  Lyle  Gram- 
ley  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  will  yield  posi- 
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tive  and  lasting  results.  This  resolution 
will  send  a  loud  and  clear  message  to  all 
concerned  that  the  unique  monetary 
needs  that  regularly  confront  agriculture 
and  small  businesses  should  be  recog- 
nized on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

This  resolution  should  not  even  be  nec- 
essarj-  because  since  1922  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  has  specifically  stated  that 
when  selecting  members  to  this  Board 
"the  President  shall  have  due  regard  to 
a  fair  representation  of  the  financial, 
agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial 
interests,  and  geographic  divisions  of  the 
country."  This  statutory  requirement  has 
too  often  not  been  adhered  to,  and  that 
is  why  this  resolution  is  needed. 

It  troubles  me  that  the  unique  needs 
of  agriculture  and  small  businesses  have 
not  been  taken  into  account  when  select- 
ing members  to  the  Board  of  Governors. 

These  important  sectors  of  our  econ- 
omy have  been  especially  hard  hit  by 
not  only  a  lack  of  available  loan  funds, 
but  high  interest  rates  on  what  credit 
is  available.  The  rapid  money  drain  from 
the  farmbelt  has  been  exceeded  only  by 
the  drop  in  farm  prices.  If  the  Board 
members  do  not  understand  the  critical 
money  needs  of  rural  America  because 
its  financial  specialists  do  not  represent 
all  sectors  of  our  complex  economy,  the 
imbalance  on  the  Board  should  be 
corrected. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Gramley  has  served  a  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Gramley,  who  has  never  pre- 
tended to  be  an  agricultural  expert,  rec- 
ognized the  issue  being  raised  as  not 
being  against  either  him  or  his  qualifica- 
tions, but  his  background,  and  he  made 
a  concerted  effort  to  deal  with  it. 

He  has  displayed  to  me  personally  and 
to  many  agricultural  and  small  business 
groups  that  he  ic  anxious  to  learn  more 
and  to  be  sensitive  to  their  special  needs 
when  considering  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icies. 

Hopefully,  their  needs  will  no  longer 
be  overlooked,  even  for  a  short  time,  as 
they  were  recently  when  high  interest 
and  short  money  caused  some  farmers 
and  small  businesses  to  go  completely 
without  necessary  funds  while  the  needs 
of  large  borrowers  were  taken  care  of  by 
the  money  lenders  and  the  Government 
alike. 

Mr.  Gramley  is  highly  quahfled  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  not  arguing  against  his  nom- 
ination but,  while  he  has  demonstrated 
a  willingness  to  represent  agriculture  and 
small  business  needs  on  the  Board,  there 
still  will  be  no  one  on  the  Board  with 
the  specific  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

However,  there  will  be  other  appoint- 
ments in  the  future,  and  that  is  what  this 
resolution  addresses.  It  is  a  reminder 
that  the  important  agricultural  and 
small  business  sectors  of  the  economy 
expect  fair  representation. 

In  closing  I  want  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Senator  Culver.  His  efforts  have 
certainly  brought  this  issue  out  in  the 
open  which  has  contributed  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  needs  that  face  ag- 
riculture and  small  businesses  and  the 


effects  that  callous  Federal  Reserve  pol- 
icies can  have  on  them. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
resolution.* 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Culver  today.  I  origi- 
nally opposed  and  testified  against  Lyle 
Gramley's  nomination  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  because 
I  felt  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which  re- 
quires that  not  more  than  one  Governor 
be  selected  from  any  one  Federal  Reserve 
district,  and  that  there  be  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  financial,  agricultural, 
industrial  and  commercial  interests 
among  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors had  not  fceen  met.  My  opposition 
was  not  based  on  Mr.  Gramley's  quali- 
fications for  the  job. 

My  objection  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
current  Board  lacks  a  person  who  is 
qualified  and  has  personal  experience  In 
small  business  and  agriculture.  These  two 
sectors  of  our  economy  are  directly  af- 
fected by  the  Fed's  policies  and  they  are 
the  ones  who  are  suffering  the  most  from 
Fed  policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act 
specifically  requires  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  represent  diverse  parts  of 
our  economy.  This  resolution  will  insure 
that  those  requirements  are  met. 

In  the  1940's  and  1950's  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act's  requirements  that  agricul- 
ture be  represented  were  fulfilled  by  Gov. 
Rudolph  Evans,  who  was  a  former 
farmer.  Since  that  time  only  between 
1955  and  1959  has  there  been  a  Governor 
who  had  a  background  in  agriculture. 

Small  business  has  only  been  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  once  In  recent  years, 
by  David  Lilly,  president  of  Toro  Lawn- 
mower  Manufacturing  of  Minneapolis, 
who  served  from  1976  to  1978. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  policies  greatly 
affect  small  business  and  agriculture  yet 
none  of  the  present  members  of  the 
Board  have  any  expertise  in  these  areas. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  current  Board 
has  an  unu.sually  high  degree  of  homo- 
geneity in  experience,  philosophy,  and  In- 
tellectual background.  Four  of  the  mem- 
bers are  former  employees  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  and  another  member  was 
employed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  If  Mr. 
Gramley  is  confirmed,  only  one  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
will  have  come  from  outside  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  have  seen  a  classic  failure  ol  our 
monetary  sy.stem  in  controlling  inflation 
in  these  last  few  months.  Of  course,  all 
the  old  rules  that  you  and  I  learned  in 
103A,  economics,  just  do  not  apply  any 
more.  I  was  shocked  in  1974  to  learn  that 
we  could  have  inflation  and  unemploy- 
ment at  the  same  time.  The  Fed  plays  a 
large  part  in  determining  our  monetary 
policy  and  unfortunately,  they  do  not 
seem  to  consider  the  affect  these  policies 
have  on  small  businessmen  and  farmers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  makes  its 
announcements  of  policy  changes  only 
on  Friday  afternoon,  after  the  stock 
market  is  closed.  What  does  that  mean: 
That  means  that  they  are  only  thinking 
about  the  stock  market  and  companies 
in  the  Fortune  500.  They  are  not  think- 
ing about  small  businesses.  I  can  tell  you 


right  now  that  you  do  not  havr-  to  worry 
about  Gulf  &  Western.  You  certainly 
do  not  have  to  worry  about  the  oil  in- 
dustry. They  will  survive  this  recession. 

The  people  in  this  country  who  arc 
going  to  be  literally  wiped  out  are  small 
businesses.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  definition  of 
small  business  either.  I  am  talking  about 
the  people  up  and  down  the  Main  Street 
of  Charleston.  Ark.,  where  I  grew  up. 
These  are  people  eking  out  a  living,  doing 
a  $100,000  or  $500,000  a  .year  retail  busi- 
ness or  employing  50  to  70  employees  in  a 
small  factory.  These  people  cannot  bor- 
row money.  Their  markets  are  declining. 
They  are  the  ones  who  are  hurting. 

Small  businesses  make  a  large  contri- 
bution to  our  economy.  They  provide  24 
times  more  research  innovations  per  dol- 
lar spent  than  do  large  firms  They  pro- 
vide over  half  of  all  new  jobs  created. 
The  small  businesses  are  the  ones  who 
are  responsible  for  half  of  our  industrial 
innovations  and  inventions,  the  same  in- 
ventions which  have  given  the  United 
States  a  reputation  for  creative  and  effi- 
cient technology.  These  small  business 
innovations  are  the  ones  which  are  going 
to  help  us  Improve  our  productivity. 

The  agricultural  segment  of  the  econ- 
omy is  providing  a  great  service  through 
it.5  exports.  While  other  parts  of  our  econ- 
o.my  have  declined,  our  agricultural  com- 
munity continues  to  grow  and  export 
needed  foods  to  other  parts  of  the  worid. 
The  United  States  exported  $32  billion 
In  lood  last  year  and  It  is  projected  that 
our  trade  surplus  in  agricultural  com- 
modities will  be  $19  billion.  Our  trade 
deficit  for  1980  will  be  $19  biUlon  less 
because  of  agriculture.  Yet  these  same 
farmers  who  are  helping  our  trade  deficit 
by  offsetting  our  large  oil  bill,  are  fore- 
cast to  receive  only  two-thirds  of  the  net 
farm  income  they  received  in  1979.  Their 
production  costs  for  1980  are  projected 
to  rise  over  12  percent  while  their  gross 
farm  receipts  will  only  rise  2.7  percent 

"\'ou  and  I  both  saw  the  President  on 
television  when  he  announced  the  grain 
embargo  and  assured  us  that  farmers 
would  not  be  asked  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
that  embargo.  Yet  subsequent  events 
have  revealed  an  unmitigated  disaster  In 
agriculture. 

My  State  Is  the  fifth  largest  soybean 
producer  in  the  United  States  and  the 
largest  in  rice  and  broiler  production. 
Let  m.e  tell  you  what  has  happened. 

Soybeans  are  50  to  80  cents  a  bushel 
lower  now  than  they  were  the  day  the 
embargo  was  announced.  We  had  con- 
tracted 65.000  tons  of  broilers  to  Russia, 
which  was  canceled.  That  is  2  percent 
of  bro'ler  production  in  this  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
bought  5.000  tons  of  that  65,000.  Poultry 
was  selling  m  this  country  for  52  cents  a 
pound  the  day  the  embargo  was  an- 
noimced.  The  price  fell  6  cents  the  next 
day  and  is  now  37  to  39  cents. 

The  average  break-even  point  for  a 
poultry  processor  in  Arkansas  is  45 '2 
cents.  So  every  pound  of  chicken  being 
processed  in  this  country  Is  being  proc- 
essed at  an  8-cent-a-pound  loss  If  you 
want  a  bargam  in  the  grocery  store  now. 
gentlemen,  I  suggest  you  buy  poultry. 
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Unless  you  and  I  are  sensitive  to  every 
£ispect  of  agriculture  and  the  effects  of 
the  monetary  policy  of  this  country  on 
farmers,  many  farmers  are  going  to  be 
wiped  out  this  year. 

We  need  to  pass  this  resolution  put- 
ting the  President  and  the  country  on 
notice  that  we  are  going  to  insist  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  requirements  be 
met  and  that  small  business  and  agricul- 
tural interests  are  considered  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  of  Governors. 
These  parts  of  our  economy  have  been 
ignored  long  enough. • 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  very  timely  reso- 
lution. 

As  we  look  around  the  country  we  see 
the  homebuilding  industry,  the  real  es- 
tate market,  the  auto  industry,  and  all 
those  related  industries  fiat  on  their 
back.  There  has  never  been  a  greater 
need  for  representation  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  accordance  with  the 
law  which  requires  due  consideration  to 
the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
industry,  services,  labor,  and  consumers. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  made  up 
predominantly  of  the  eastern  financial 
establishment.  As  a  result,  our  agricul- 
ture interests,  our  small  businesses,  our 
homebuilding  industrj-.  the  real  estate 
market,  are  all  suffering  as  well  as  the 
thousands  who  have  been  unemployed  by 
the  current  high  interest  rates  and  the 
misguided  economic  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration This  resolution  is  a  mes- 
sage to  the  White  House  and  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  that  the  Senate  is 
going  to  insist  that  they  follow  not  only 
the  letter  of  the  law  but  the  intent  of  the 
law  in  comprising  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  Record  to  reflect  my  opposition  to 
Mr  Gramley  because,  although  he  may 
be  a  fine  family  man,  his  nomination 
does  not  square  with  the  resolution. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  the  time  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  a  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  add  a  few- 
words  to  those  of  Senator  Culver  and 
Senator  Durkin  in  regard  to  the  reso- 
lution now  before  the  Senate. 

When  the  nomination  of  Lyle  Gram- 
ley  came  before  the  Banking  Committee. 
I  voiced  some  strong  concern  about  the 
diversity  of  economic  interests  which 
are  represented  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  Governors  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  present  Board  is  too  narrow  in  eco- 
nomic outlook  and  thus  fails  to  fully 
appreciate  the  impact  of  its  policies  on 
certain  sectors  of  the  economy — particu- 
larly the  small  business  and  agricultural 
sectors. 


I  feel  that  the  nomination  of  Lyle 
Gramley  to  a  position  on  that  Board 
does  nothing  to  correct  the  present 
imbalance. 

As  the  hearings  on  the  Gramley  nomi- 
nation progressed,  several  members  of 
the  Banking  Committee  echoed  some  of 
the  same  concerns  that  I  had.  While  the 
Banking  Committee  ultimately  voiced 
its  approval  of  the  Gramley  nomination, 
the  committee  also  expressed  its  con- 
cern about  the  present  narrow  range  of 
economic  interests  which  are  represented 
on  the  Board,  as  well  as  the  need  to  more 
closely  follow  the  geographical  repre- 
sentation reouirements  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

I  have  indicated,  both  before  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  in  speeches  made  out- 
side of  that  committee,  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Gramley  is  not  personal  op- 
position. He  is  a  fine  man.  He  is  a  skilled 
monetary  policy  expert,  and  can  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  the  Board  well. 

But  I  do  feel  that  he  does  not  present 
the  kind  of  background  that  would  make 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  more  diverse 
and  would  meet  the  requirements  that 
are  presently  set  out  in  law. 

The  resolution  now  before  the  Senate 
will  insure  that  in  the  future,  all  nomi- 
nees to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board — the 
highest  monetary  policy  board  in  the 
land — will  receive  the  close  and  careful 
scrutiny  of  both  the  Banking  Committee 
and  the  full  Senate. 

I  think  that  by  putting  the  Senate  on 
record  in  this  regard,  we  will  have 
achieved  victory  for  those  groups  in  our 
country  which  all  too  often  have  been 
the  victims  of  arbitrary  and  insensitive 
monetary  policy.  While  the  effect  of  this 
action  will  certainly  not  be  felt  over- 
night. I  am  confident  that  in  future 
years,  a  broader,  more  diverse  represen- 
tation of  the  small  business  and  agricul- 
tural interests  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  will  serve  this  Nation  well. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
for  bringing  us  this  resolution,  and  for 
taking  the  stand  that  he  did.  both  before 
the  Banking  Committee  and  here  today 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senators  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
an  additional  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee  for  giving  us  the 
opportunity  to  fully  address  this  issue 
before  the  committee.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  in  the  spirit 
of  this  resolution  in  future  years  to  make 
sure  that  the  diversity  that  we  have 
sought  on  the  Board  is  present  there. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  op- 
pose this  resolution.  I  think  it  goes  a  step 
farther  than  the  report  of  the  Banking 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  the  Banking 
Committee  report  on  the  Gramley  nomi- 
nation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Nomination  of  Lyle  E  Gramley  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
THE  Federal  Reserve  System 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  to  wiiich  wa.s  referred  the 
nomination  of  Lyle  Elden  Gramely  of  Mis- 
souri, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  having 
considered  the  same,  reports  favorably 
thereon  and  recommends  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed. 

COMMITTEE    ACTION 

The  nomination  of  Lyle  Elden  Gramle;  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  was  submitted 
by  President  Carter  to  the  Senate  on  March 
21,  1980  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Anairs.  for 
consideration.  Dr.  Gramley  appeared  before 
the  committee  in  connection  with  hir.  nomi- 
nation on  April  15.  1980.  In  addition.  Dr. 
Gramlcys  nomination  was  considered  by  the 
committee  on  April  16.  1980  at  whicli  Sena- 
tor Culver  of  Iowa  testified.  The  committee 
met  in  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  on  April  30.  1930  and  on  May  1. 
1980.  On  the  later  date  Senators  Bumpers. 
Exon.  and  Sasser  sat  with  the  committee  to 
offer  their  views  on  the  nomination. 

At  its  meeting  on  May  1.  1980.  the  com- 
mittee voted  13  to  2  to  report  the  Gramley 
nomination  favorably  to  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tors who  voted  in  favor  were:  Proxmire.  Wil- 
liams. Stevenson.  Morgan.  Riegle.  Sarbanes. 
Tsongas.  Garn.  Tower.  Heltiz.  Armstrong. 
Kassebaum.  and  Lugar.  Those  Senators  op- 
posed to  the  nomination  were:  Cranston 
and  Stewart. 

COMMITTEE    COMMENTS 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lyle  Elden  Gramley  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Hoard  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  there  was  almost  universal 
agreement  that  Dr.  Gramley  Is  well  qualified 
for  the  position,  that  he  has  an  cutstanding 
background  as  an  economi=t  and  policy- 
maker. His  background  includes  rj  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
\isers  1 1977  80) ;  13  years  as  an  economist 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  (1964-77) 
where  he  was  Director  of  the  Division  cf  Re- 
search and  Statistics  and  Economist  to  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee;  associate 
profes=:or  of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Maryland:  and  financial  economi-^t  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas  City  (1955- 
f2).  While  he  was  at  the  Federal  Re.serve 
Board  he  directed  a  ."^tudy  in  1971  of  "Ways 
to  Moderate  Fluctuation  In  Housing  Con- 
struction "  In  addition.  Dr.  Gramley  contrib- 
uted importantly  to  ."several  studies  that  were 
clone  in  the  late  1950's  by  the  Federal  Re.serve 
ytaff  of  the  credit  problems  of  .=mall  busi- 
nesses. The  1959  survey  is  still  the  definitive, 
pualitative  survey  of  credit  sources  of  small 
businesses. 

During  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  Gramley  nomination  several  Senators 
raised  Usues  concerning  recent  nominations 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Beard.  Senator  Garn 
Indicated  his  concern  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Governor  Schultz,  all  of  the  last 
several  appointments  to  the  Fed  seem  to 
come  from  the  same  geographical  area  of  the 
country  or  from  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
Senator  Stewart  voiced  strong  cancerns  about 
the  narrow  range  of  economic  interests  that 
are  represented  on  the  current  Board.  Sen- 
ator Culver  also  cjue'tioned  the  adequacy  of 
representation  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
of  particular  regions  of  the  ccuntry  and,  in 
addition,  the  representation  of  specific  eco- 
nomic interests,  in  particular  small  busi- 
ness and  agriculture. 

Section  10  of  the  Federal  Re?erve  Act  con- 
tains the  following  requirements  for  ap- 
pointments and  qualification  of  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  : 
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"In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board, 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  Interests  and  geo- 
graphical divisions  of  the  country." 

These  requirements  were  Intended  to  pro- 
vide broad  regional  representation  and  ex- 
perience on  the  Board  of  Governors. 

The  committee  shares  the  concerns  raised 
by  Senator  Garn.  Senator  Stewart.  Senator 
Culver,  and  other  Senators  that  In  recent 
years  strict  attention  has  not  been  given  to 
the  representation  requirements  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  The  six  current  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Governors  each  have 
been  nominated  to  represent  different  Fed- 
eral Reserve  districts.  However,  In  several 
cases  individual  Governors  represent  regions 
In  which  they  have  not  lived  for  some  time 
or  In  which  they  have  spent  only  a  small 
portion  of  their  lives.  Fair  representation  on 
the  Board  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and 
commercial  Interests  has  also  been  ques- 
tioned. Although  the  statute  does  not  ex- 
plicitly require  such  representation,  lack  of 
experience  and  background  In  small  busi- 
ness and  housing  on  the  Board  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  Senators,  Individuals, 
and  interest  groups  that  have  commented  on 
this  nomination.  The  committee  recognizes 
all  of  these  concerns  and  believes  that 
broader  representation  on  the  Board  could 
be  helpful  in  assessing  the  effects  that 
monetary  policy  has  on  various  sectors  of 
the  economy.  Including  the  differential  ef- 
fects that  may  apply  to  small  and  large  eco- 
nomic Interests. 

The  committee  expects  that  in  the  future 
full  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  re- 
gional and  economic  Interest  requirements 
specified  for  members  of  the  Board  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act.  Regional  representa- 
tion should  reflect  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  a  genuine  relationship  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  district  from  which  the 
individual  has  been  nominated.  The  com- 
mittee expects  that  the  requirement  of  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  interests  will  also 
be  adhered  to  in  the  future.  Continued  In- 
sensitlvity  to  these  requirements  in  select- 
ing nominees  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
should  not  and  will  not  be  overlooked  or 
condoned  by  the  committee.  The  committee 
believes  that  additional  regional  and  eco- 
nomic interest  representation  in  the  Board 
of  Governors  would  strengthen  the  Board 
by  providing  greater  awareness  of  the  effects 
of  monetary  policy  on  the  various  sectors  of 
the  economy. 

At  the  committee  markup.  Senator  Garn, 
commenting  on  the  Gramley  nomination  and 
the  questions  raised  about  adherence  to 
the  statutory  requirements.  Indicated  that 
in  the  future  he  Intends  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  statutory  requirements 
and  will  oppose  otherwise  qualified  nominees 
unless  there  Is  an  honest  appointment  from 
geographical  areas  and  more  diversity  on  the 
Board.  Senator  Garn  also  indicated  that  it 
would  be  unfair  to  penalize  Dr.  Gramley  for 
the  current  situation  because  he  had  not 
determined  previously  that  close  adherence 
to  the  statute  was  Important  and  that  a 
quite  different  pattern  within  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  been  developing. 

Senator  Stewart  commented  at  the  mark- 
up that  In  his  view  the  Gramley  nomination 
would  do  nothing  to  broaden  the  repre- 
sentation of  various  economic  Interests  on 
the  Board. 

The  committee  recognizes  also  the  need  for 
Individuals  on  the  Board  of  Governors  with 
expertise  and  experience  in  finance,  eco- 
nomics, and  monetary  affairs.  During  the 
consideration  of  Dr.  Gramley's  nomination 
it  was  pointed  out  that  many  members  of 
the  Board,  present  and  past,  have  had  some 
experience  within  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 


tem Five  members  of  the  current  Board  of 
Governors  have  had  experience  as  economists 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  during 
some  period  in  their  careers.  This  experience 
is  important  because  of  the  complexity  of 
monetary  policy  and  Its  very  critic^  Impact 
on  the  economy. 

The  committee  would  also  Indicate  to  the 
members  of  the  Senate  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act  does  provide  for  other  types  of 
regional  and  economic  Interest  representa- 
tion in  addition  to  the  qualifications  of 
Board  members.  There  are  12  regional  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  located  In  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland.  Richmond, 
Atlanta.  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City, 
Minneapolis,  Dallas,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
president  of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank  serves 
on  the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
which  Is  the  primary  monetary  policy  body 
within  the  System.  Each  district  Reserve 
bank  also  has  a  representative  on  the  Fed- 
eral Advisory  Committee.  Finally,  there  Is 
a  requirement  for  economic  representation 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  each  Federal 
Reserve  bank.  There  are  three  class  A  direc- 
tors that  are  bankers.  The  three  class  B 
directors  are  public  directors  and  are  to  be 
selected  "with  due  but  not  exclusive  consid- 
eration to  the  Interests  of  agriculture,  com- 
merce. Industry,  services,  labor  and  consum- 
ers." This  requirement  was  broadened  from 
the  original  "commerce,  agriculture,  or  some 
other  Inc'ustrlal  pursuit"  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Reform  Act  of  1977.  The  same  eco- 
nomic representation  guidelines  applicable 
to  the  class  B  directors  also  apply  to  the 
three  class  C  directors  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

The  committee  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  criticisms  and  Issues  that  have  been 
raised  regarding  appointments  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  have  been  taken  seriously. 
Suclx  criticism  has  not  teen  directed  at  the 
nominee,  Lyle  EHden  Gramley,  whose  qualifi- 
cations and  background  are  excellent. 

The  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  urges  the  Senate  to  approve 
this  nomination  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  share  the 
concerns  of  Senator  Culver  and  many 
of  my  colleagues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
a  member  of  the  Banking  Committee,  I 
have  raised  these  concerns  several  times 
over  the  last  3  or  4  years  of  having  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  nominees  come  be- 
fore our  committee. 

My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  put 
the  administration  and  the  Senate  on 
notice  before  that  I  would  oppose  nomi- 
nations that  did  not  fit  the  statutory 
guidelines  and  did  not  provide  for 
broader  representation  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Because  we  have  seen 
many  appointments  over  the  last  several 
years  coming  from  within  the  establish- 
ment, if  I  may  use  that  term,  of  an  in- 
breeding from  within  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  from  economists,  and  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  We  have 
seen  the  law  subverted  that  requires  not 
more  than  one  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Governor  be  from  one  Federal  Reserve 
district. 

The  intent  of  the  law  has  been  sub- 
verted by  saying:  "Well,  someone  went 
to  college  in  California  for  3  years. 
Therefore,  although  he  never  lived  there 
or  has  worked  there,  we  will  put  him  in 
that  particular  district." 

At  the  present  time  we  have  no  one 
that  is  really  from  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  really  has  been  distorted  what 
Congress  intended  when  the  original  law- 
was  written. 


So  when  Mr.  Gramley's  nomination 
came  up.  although  he  is  personally  very 
well  qualified — I  had  no  objection  to  his 
nomination  as  an  individual.  He  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  better  appomtmenls  the 
President  has  made. 

But,  nevertheless,  he  fits  the  mold  of 
what  some  of  us  have  been  talking  about 
for  several  years,  of  coming  from  within 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  most  recent- 
ly from  the  Coimcll  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers. He  has  not  had  that  broad  spec- 
trum of  experience  that  I  think  should 
be  represented  on  the  Board. 

So  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  delay  the  consideration  of  his 
nomination  for  a  week  to  consider  my 
plight.  After  that  week's  consideration, 
looking  very  deeply  into  Mr.  Gramley's 
background,  I  decided  it  would  be  com- 
pletely unfair  of  me  to  oppose  his  nomi- 
nation and  make  him  a  scapegoat  for 
the  general  feelings  I  had  about  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  nominees  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  So  I  concluded  that 
I  would  support  his  nomination.  I  did  in 
committee  and  I  will  here  on  the  floor. 

But  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the 
Banking  Committee  so  that  messages  are 
sent  loud  and  clear  on  how  I  feel,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  that  com- 
mittee: that  unless  future  nominees, 
whether  it  is  from  this  President  or  a  fu- 
ture President,  regardless  of  how  per- 
sonally well  qualified  they  may  be.  if 
they  do  not  match  the  intent  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law  as  far  as  geographical 
area,  and  we  do  not  start  seeing  some 
businessmen,  farmers,  people  who  give 
more  balance  to  that  Board,  rather  than 
just  trained  economists,  I  am  putting 
everyone  on  notice  that  I  will  oppose,  not 
just  vote  against,  but  try  and  stop  those 
nominations.  I  could  not  do  that  where 
I  had  not  armounced  that  position  prior 
to  Mr.  Gramley's  nomination.  But  that 
will  be  my  position  in  the  future. 

Regardless  of  who  the  nominee  is,  re- 
gardless of  what  President  makes  the 
nomination,  I  will  insist  that  they  adhere 
to  the  statute  on  geographical  represen- 
tation and  that  we  get  a  much  broader 
balance  of  thought  on  that  particular 
Board. 

I  have  nothing  else  to  add  at  this  time. 

I  am  prepared,  when  the  chairman  Is. 
to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stewart).  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Senator  Culver) 
Without  his  initiative  and  without  his 
very  strong  concern,  this  resolution 
never  would  have  seen  the  light  of  day, 
the  Gramley  nomination  would  not  have 
been  challenged,  and  the  Senate  would 
not  have  been  alerted  to  the  importance 
of  having  not  only  geographical  repre- 
sentation but  broad  economic  repre- 
sentation, people  who  understand  and 
appreciate  the  enormous  problems  that 
agriculture  has. 

The  typical  American  farmer  is  a 
debtor.  He  has  to  borrow  money.  When 
money  is  at  high  interest  rates,  it  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  for  him.  And  when 
they  are  at  super  high  interest  rates, 
which  they  have  been,  of  course,  re- 
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cently,  it  makes  it  almost  impossible  for     Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,     to  the  concerns  that  I  have  attempted 
him.  do  what  he  sutrcests.  or  be  the  children     to  oresent.  I  vielri   hark  anv  rpr-.^iLtnir 
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cently.  it  makes  it  almost  Impossible  for 
blm. 

We  also  know  that  small  businessmen 
have  suffered  very,  very  seriously  from 
this  inflation  and  from  high  interest 
rates  and,  many  people  feel,  from  the 
policies  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa,  more  than 
anybody  in  the  23  years  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate,  has  made  a  fight,  a  very 
strong  fight  and  a  very  effective  fight,  to 
alert  our  committee,  which  has  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Reserve  and  has 
the  responsibUity  for  recommending 
nominations  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  make  us  sensitive  and  aware 
of  that. 

As  I  say.  without  his  efforts,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  would 
not  have  done  this. 

After  having  said  that,  and  agreeing 
wholeheartedly  with  Senator  Garn  that 
the  law  should  be  abided  by  and  we 
should  not  have  appointed  from  only 
one  section  of  the  countrj-.  or  from  only 
two  or  three  States  and  then  use  a  phony 
kind  of  residence  that  they  have  had  in 
the  past  identifying  them  as  coming 
from  a  particular  State,  recocmizing  that 
Senator  Garn  is  right  about  that,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that 
if  I  have  done  anything  else  on  that 
committee,  what  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to 
emphasize  that  we  have  qualified  people 
on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

If  you  look  back  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  in  the  past,  we  have  had  people 
who  have  been  pitifully  unqualified. 
M-1  is  a  vital  factor  in  monetary  policy. 
It  is  the  basic  money  supply.  We  have 
had  people  nominated  in  the  past  who 
thought  it  was  a  rifle;  had  no  idea  it 
had  anything  to  do  with  money. 

Monetary  policy  is  a  complicated,  very 
diflBcult  field  of  economic  endeavor. 
Some  people  who  have  spent  many  years 
in  economics  still  do  not  understand 
monetary  economics  if  they  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  have  had  solid  experi- 
ence. And  the  best  place  you  can  get 
that  is  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or 
in  the  banking  business.  You  don't  get 
it  by  forming  or  operating  a  small 
business. 

Presidents  have  tried  to  get  qualified 
people.  We  have  a  number  of  difficulties 
here.  People  who  really  understand 
money  are  in  demand  in  our  society,  as 
you  might  expect.  And  when  you  pay 
people  $55,000  or  $60,000  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  it 
is  hard  to  get  people  with  that,  kind  of 
pro  bono  publico  view  who  will  make 
that  kind  of  sacrifice.  The  top,  expert, 
professionals  can  make  three  or  four 
times  as  much  money  in  banking  or  in 
economics,  or  in  many  other  areas. 

Now.  it  is  true  you  can  get  some  medi- 
ocre people,  if  you  are  willing  to  shave 
the  qualifications.  But.  as  I  pointed  out. 
if  you  look  over  the  people  who  have 
served  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
the  past,  with  the  exception  of  the 
chairman,  who.  of  course,  is  a  great  na- 
tional figure  under  all  circumstances,  we 
have  often  had  people  on  that  Board 
who  just  are  not  qualified  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  to  do  the  job.  Many 
of  them  are  so  lacking  in  understanding 
that   they    have   to   blindly    follow   the 


Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
do  what  he  suggests,  or  be  the  children 
of  their  staff,  because  they  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  self-confidence  or  kind  of 
economic  basis  to  understand  this. 

Now,  I  agree  that  we  have  had.  as  I 
pointed  out  in  the  very  beginning  of 
this,  a  bad  economic  situation,  which 
Senator  Culver  has  done  more  than 
anybody  else  I  know  to  dramatize,  with 
high  interest  rates.  But  we  also  have  to 
recognize,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
no  way  you  can  get  interest  rates  down 
without  getting  inflation  under  control. 
If  you  have  inflation  of  15,  16,  17  per- 
cent, you  are  going  to  have  interest  rates 
at  least  as  high  or  higher.  And  if  you 
do  not  have  interest  rates  that  high,  the 
speculators  are  going  to  have  a  field  day 
borrowing  money  below  the  inflation 
rate  and  speculating  in  commodities, 
real  estate  and  other  property  and  they 
will  drive  up  inflation  further. 

So  I  think  we  should  recognize  that  the 
po'icies  that  have  been  followed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  which  have  been 
very  strongly  citicized.  and  I  think  it 
is  good  that  they  have  been  debated  and 
criticized,  are  policies  that  are  pretty 
much  inevitable.  If  you  have  high  infla- 
tion, you  are  going  to  have  high  interest 
rates.  What  we  have  to  do  to  restrain 
inflation  is  follow  a  number  of  anti-in- 
flation policies,  including  a  conservative 
Volcker-style  monetary  policy. 

I  hope  that  in  following  the  policies 
this  resolution  recommends,  and  I  think 
they  are  sensible  the  way  the  resolution 
is  framed,  that  we  also  recognize  that 
we  must  have  people  appointed  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  who  understand  what 
their  job  is.  It  is  just  as  if  you  are  going 
to  hire  a  football  coach.  You  hire  some- 
body who  has  a  record  as  a  football 
coach,  who  understands  football.  You  do 
not  hire  some  guy  off  the  street  who  is  a 
good  wrestler  or  a  good  soccer  player 
to  get  geographic  balance  on  your  team. 
It  is  ths  same  way  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  should  hire  somebody  who 
understands  monetary  policy  and  has 
the  record  to  show  he  understands  it, 
who  has  had  training  in  it,  and  who. 
hopefully,  has  had  some  experience  at 
one  time  or  another  in  his  life  with 
the  Federal  Reserve. 

1  again  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  for  this  initiative, 
which  I  think  is  a  useful  Instruction  for 
our  committee.  Certainly,  as  long  as  I 
am  on  the  committee  I  am  going  to  re- 
gard it  as  such  and  do  my  best  to  follow 
it.  I  would  hope  that  we  would  also  rec- 
ognize that  w^e  must  do  our  best  to  get 
people  appointed  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  who  are  qualified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  How  much  time  have 
I.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  I  rise  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  their  coi: 
sideration  and  very  constructive  response 


to  the  concerns  that  I  have  attempted 
to  present.  I  yield  back  any  reniaiiung 
time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
m-inine  time.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
this  resolution  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  434)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CULVER.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Lyle  Elden  Gramley, 
which  the  clerk  will  state. 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Lyle  Elden  Gramley.  of 
Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Five  min- 
utes will  be  equally  divided  between  Mr. 
PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  Garn. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  considering  the  nomination  of  Lyle 
E.  Gramley  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem for  a  full  14  years.  The  committee 
gave  Mr.  Gramley  approval  not  by  una- 
nimity but  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

The  committee  has  spent  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  on  the  nomination. 
We  heard  witnesses  both  in  favor  of  and 
opposed  to  Mr.  Gramley.  The  committee 
has  judged  him  to  be  very  well  qualified 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

We  have  also  taken  a  close  look  at  this 
nomination  and  other  recent  nominees 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  and  their  con- 
formity with  the  requirements  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act. 

As  indicated  before,  in  view  of  the  reso- 
lution we  have  just  agreed  to,  we  are  go- 
ing to  be  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
requirements  of  the  law  are  abided  by. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  consid- 
eration of  the  nomination  of  Lyle  Elden 
Gramley  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem, there  was  almost  universal  a'jree- 
ment  that  Mr.  Gramley  is  well  qualified 
for  the  position,  that  he  has  an  outstand- 
ing background  as  an  economist  and 
policymaker. 

Even  those  who  were  opposed  to  Mr 
Gramley  admitted  that  he  was  a  man  of 
h'gh  competence  with  respect  to  mone- 
tary pol'cy  and  with  respect  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

His  background  includes  3  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers (1977-80)  ;  13  years  as  an  econo- 
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must  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  1 1964- 
77)  where  he  was  Director  oi  the  D.ViS.oi! 
of  Research  and  Statistics  and  Econo- 
mist to  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee; associate  professor  of  economics 
at  the  University  of  Maryland;  and  fi- 
nancial economist  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Kansas  City  1 1955-62 1. 
While  he  was  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  he  directed  a  study  in  1971  of 
"Ways  To  Moderate  Fluctuation  In 
Housing  Construction." 

This  is  probably  the  most  definitive 
study  we  have  on  housing  and  its  rela- 
tionship to  credit  and,  of  course,  this  is 
exactly  what  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  all  about  with  respect  to  homebuilders 
^  we  are  appointing  a  man  here  who 
has  a  speciaJ  expertise,  a  recognized 
competence,  in  the  area  of  the  effect  of 
monetary  policy  on  homebuilding. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Gramley  contributed 
importantly  to  several  studies  that  were 
done  in  the  late  1950's  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  staff  of  the  credit  problems  o! 
small  businesses. 

Again,  as  we  pointed  out,  small  busi- 
ness has  been  a  special  victim  of  high 
interest  rates  and  monetary  policy.  Mr. 
Gramley  is  probably  the  best-eoirpperi 
man  who  has  served  on  the  board  for  a 
number  of  years  to  be  sensitive  to  that. 
He  has  made  a  study  of  it. 

The  1959  survey  is  still  the  definitive, 
qualitative  survey  of  credit  sources  of 
small  businesses.  Mr.  Gramley  also  has 
authored  studies  on  commercial  banking, 
bank  deposits,  interest  rates  and  mone- 
tary policy. 

As  I  have  mentioned  the  committee 
also  has  taken  a  broader  view  of  nomina- 
tions to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
during  the  committee's  consideration  of 
the  Gramley  nomination  several  Sena- 
tors raised  important  issues  concerning 
such  nominations.  Senator  Garn  indi- 
cated his  concern  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Governor  Schultz,  all  of  the  last 
several  appointments  to  the  Fed  seem 
to  come  from  the  same  geographical  area 
of  the  country  or  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Senator  Steu'art  voiced 
strong  concerns  about  the  narrow  range 
of  economic  interests  that  are  repre- 
sented on  the  current  Board.  Senator 
Culver  also  questioned  the  adequacy  of 
representation  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  of  particular  regions  of  the  coun- 
try and.  in  addit-on.  the  representation 
of  specific  economic  interests,  in  par- 
ticular small  business  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  section  10  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  contains  the  following 
requirements  for  appointments  and 
qualification  of  members  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board: 

In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board, 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district,  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  a  fair 
representation  of  financial,  agricultural.  In- 
dustrial, and  commercial  Interests  and 
geographical  divisions  of  the  country. 

These  requirements  were  intended  to 
provide  broad  regional  representation 
and  experience  on  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

The  committee,  in  general,  shares  the 
concerns  raised  by  Senator  Garn,  Sena- 
tor Stewart,  Senator  Cttlver,  and  oth- 


er Senators  that  in  recent  years  strict 
attention  has  not  been  given  to  the  rep- 
resentation requirements  in  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act.  The  six  current  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  each  have 
been  nominated  to  represent  different 
Federal  Reserve  districts.  However,  in 
several  cases  individual  Governors  rep- 
resent regions  in  which  they  have  not 
hved  for  some  time  or  in  which  they 
have  spent  only  a  small  portion  of  their 
lives.  Fair  representation  on  the  Board 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial interests  has  also  been  questioned. 
Although  the  statute  does  not  explicitly 
require  such  representation,  lack  of  ex- 
perience and  background  in  small  busi- 
ness and  housing  on  the  Board  has  been 
mentioned  by  many  Senators,  individ- 
uals, and  interest  groups  that  have 
commented  on  this  nomination.  The 
committee  recognizes  all  of  these  con- 
cerns. 

The  committee  expects  that  in  the  fu- 
ture full  consideration  will  be  given  to 
the  regional  and  economic  interest  re- 
quirements specified  for  members  of  the 
Board  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  Re- 
gional representation  should  reflect  to 
the  maximum  extent  possible,  a  genuine 
relationship  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
district  from  which  the  individual  has 
been  nominated.  The  committee  ex- 
pects that  the  requirement  of  fair  rep- 
resentation of  financial,  agricultural,  m- 
dustrial,  and  commercial  interests  will 
also  be  adhered  to  in  the  future.  Con- 
tinued insensitivity  to  these  reqiure- 
ments  in  selecting  nominees  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  should  not  and  will 
not  be  overlooked  or  condoned  by  the 
committee.  The  commitee  believes  that 
additional  regional  and  economic  in- 
terest representation  in  the  Board  of 
Governors  would  strengthen  the  Board 
by  providing  greater  awareness  of  the 
effects  of  monetary  policy  on  the  various 
sectors  of  the  economy. 

At  the  committee  markup,  Senator 
Garn.  commenting  on  the  Gramley 
nomination  and  the  questions  raised 
about  adherence  to  the  statutory  re- 
quirements, indicated  that  in  the  fu- 
ture he  intends  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  statutory  requirements  and 
will  oppose  otherwise  qualified  nominees 
unless  there  is  an  honest  appointment 
from  geographical  areas  and  more  diver- 
sity on  the  Board.  Senator  Garn  also 
indicated  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
penalize  Mr.  Gramley  for  the  current 
situation  because  he  had  not  determined 
previouslv  that  close  adherence  to  the 
statute  was  important  and  that  a  quite 
different  pattern  within  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  been  developing. 

Fron  my  own  point  of  view,  the  most 
important  consideration  is  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  nominee.  We  need  individuals 
on  the  Board  of  Governors  with  expertise 
and  experience  in  finance,  economics, 
and  monetary  affairs.  During  the  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Gramley 's  nomination 
it  was  pointed  out  that  manv  members 
of  the  Board,  present  and  past,  have  had 
some  experience  within  the  Federal  Re- 
serve S.vstem.  Five  members  of  the  cur- 
rent Board  of  Grovernors  have  had  ex- 
perience as  economists  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  during  some  period  in 


their  careers.  This  experience  is  impor- 
tant because  of  the  complexity  of  mone- 
tary policy  and  its  very  critical  impact 
on  the  economy.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Gramley  or  other  nominees  have  had 
experience  with  the  Federal  Reserve  is  a 
plus,  not  a  minus.  Tliat  is  how  and 
where  tliey  get  experience  in  a  very  com- 
plex subject — monetary  pohcy — and  ex- 
perience is  the  best  teacher.  'That  is  how 
they  can  do  the  job  they  are  required  to 
do.  Should  we  never  appoint  a  man  with 
military  experience  as  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  foreign  policy  experts  as  Secre- 
tary of  State?  Should  ihe  Redskins  ap- 
point a  football  coach  who  could  not 
tell  a  football  from  a  grapefrmt? 

I  think  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
shoijld  be  aware  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  does  provide  for  other  types 
of  regional  and  economic  interest  repre- 
sentation in  addition  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  Board  members.  There  are  12 
regional  Federal  Reserve  banks  located 
in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland.  Richmond.  Atlanta.  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis, 
Dallas,  and  San  Francisco.  The  presi- 
dent of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank 
serves  on  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee, which  is  the  primary  monetary 
policy  body  within  the  system.  Each  dis- 
trict Reserve  bank  also  has  a  representa- 
tive on  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee. 
Finally,  there  is  a  requirement  for  eco- 
nomic representation  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  each  Federal  Reserve  bank. 
There  are  three  class  A  directors  that 
are  bankers.  The  three  class  B  directors 
are  public  directors  and  are  to  be  se- 
lected "with  due  but  not  exclusive  con- 
sideration to  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
commerce,  industry,  services,  labor,  and 
consumers."  This  requirement  was 
broadened  from  the  original  "commerce, 
agriculture,  or  some  other  industrial 
pursuit  ■  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Reform 
Act  of  1977.  The  same  economic  repre- 
sentation guidelines  applicable  to  the 
class  B  directors  also  apply  to  the  three 
class  C  directors  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Governors. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  individual  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  who  are 
known  for  their  independent  views. 
While  it  is  true  that  Dr  Gramley  is  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisors,  it  is  also  true  that 
those  who  know  him  and  have  worked 
with  him  greatly  respect  his  independ- 
ence and  his  ability  to  argue  his  point 
of  view  forcefully  in  policy  discussions 
while  respecting  the  right  of  the  final 
decision  once  made  to  be  carried  out.  To 
his  credit  Mr.  Gramley  has  strong  back- 
ing and  support  for  this  nomination 
from  former  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Arthur  Bums,  and  current  Chairman 
Volcker.  from  conservative  economists 
and  from  liberal  economists.  This  is  an 
outstanding  nomination  to  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GARN  Mr  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  the  coun- 
try should  be  grateful  that  Dr,  Gram- 
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ley  is  appointed.  I  applaud  President 
Carter  for  having  made  this  nomina- 
tion. I  think  it  is  one  of  his  better  nomi- 
nations. 

I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Gramley  will  serve 
with  distinction. 

I  might  conclude  by  pointing  out  in 
spite  of  all  the  criticism  of  monetary 
policy  it  is  now  beginning  to  work.  In- 
flation may  be  abating  to  some  extent, 
and  interest  rates  have  fallen  more 
rapidly  in  the  last  few  weeks  than  they 
have  ever  fallen  in  the  history  of  our 
country. 

I  think  this  does  indicate  the  Volcker 
policy,  which  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gramley 
will  be  inclined  to  support,  is  a  i>olicy 
which  is  working. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  my  objections  to  the  over- 
all situation  so  I  will  just  conclude  on 
Mr.  Gramley  by  stating  that  he  is  ex- 
tremely well  qualified  for  this  position, 
and  I  will  support  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Lyle  Elden 
Gramley.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System? 
The  nomination  was  confirmed. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I..EGISLATIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  now  return  to 
legislative  session. 


ROUTINE   MORNING   BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
1  hour. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  occasion,  in  the  company  of  my 
revered  senior  colleague.  I  address  a  mat- 
ter which  was  reported  in  this  morning  s 


press  having  to  do  with  a  letter  sent  to 
the  President  on  May  5  by  four  ranking 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations:  the  chairman;  my  colleague. 
Senator  Javits;  Mr.  Percy;  and  Mr. 
Pell. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  5,  1980. 
The  President. 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Me.  President:  Six  years  ago.  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting  was 
constituted,  in  accordance  with  Public  Law 
93-129.  in  order  to  legitimize  the  broadcasts 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty;  to 
free  them  from  any  suspicion  of  continuing 
influence  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
to  assure  their  Journalistic  quality,  effective- 
ness and  integrity  within  the  framework  of 
broad  US.  policy  objectives;  and  to  encourage 
the  most  efficient  use  of  appropriated  funds 
through  active  oversight  by  a  board  of  dis- 
tinguished private  citizens  supported  by  a 
professional  stafif  of  Federal  civil  servants. 

In  carrying  out  our  responsibilities  to  over- 
see the  work  of  the  BIB,  we  have  been  deeply 
Impressed  by  the  Board's  performance  in 
placing  RFE  and  RL  on  a  firm  new  basis  by 
consolidating  the  two  radios  Into  a  single  or- 
ganization, assuring  them  adequate  funding 
while  achieving  higher  levels  of  efficiency. 
clarifying  their  mission  and  implementing 
new  program  policy  guidelines,  doubling 
their  transmitter  power,  unifying  and  re- 
forming their  pension  plans,  adopting  de- 
tailed regulations  to  govern  the  Board's  own 
oversight  functions,  and  dealing  Independ- 
ently and  wisely  with  the  various  controver- 
sies which  have  arisen  concerning  RFE  RL 
broadcasts  and  staff. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  the  Committee  that 
the  Board's  accomplishments  since  January 
1977  have  been  principally  due  to  the  ener- 
getic and  conscientious  work  of  all  of  the 
Board  members  you  have  appointed.  The 
Board  as  currently  constituted  has  secured 
the  Journalistic  independence  of  RFE  RL 
from  all  forms  of  political  or  bureaucratic 
Interference  while  maintaining  scrupulous 
Federal  oversight  of  Radio  finances  and  ad- 
ministrative practices. 

At  this  Juncture,  it  is  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  RFE  RL  that  con- 
tinuity be  maintained  in  the  membership  of 
the  Board.  We  have  been  disturbed  by  re- 
ports of  attempted  Interference  In  the 
Board's  work  by  former  CIA  officials  Inside 
and  outside  the  Administration;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  work  of  a  decade  in  assuring 
the  professional  Integrity  of  RFE  RL  would 
be  undone  If  any  of  the  present  members  of 
the  BIB  were  to  be  replaced  by  persons  who 
could  even  remotely  be  Identified  as  presently 
or  formerly  associated  with  the  CIA  or  Intel- 
ligence activities  in  any  capacity  Particu- 
larly m  an  election  year,  the  critical  work 
of  this  bipartisan  Independent  Board  should 
be  spared  needless  controversy  which  could 
only  profit  the  adversaries  of  RFE/RL. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Frank   Church. 

Chairman. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
letter  is  ambiguous  and  in  need  of  clari- 
fication. Clearly,  it  was  intended  to  refer 
by  indirection  to  very  specific  concerns. 
Just  as  clearly,  those  who  wrote  and 
those  who  received  the  letter  knew  of 
these  specific  references.  Properly  and 
directly,  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  today  reported  on  the 
matter. 


It  is  to  bring  forth  some  of  the  spe- 
cific matters  that  I  speak  today,  in  the 
company  of  my  senior  colleague. 

The  subject  has  to  do  with  the  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  to  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting,  which  was 
established  in  accordance  with  Public 
Law  93-129.  to  use  the  somewhat  curi- 
ous language  of  the  letter,  "in  order  to 
legitimize  the  broadcasts  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty." 

I  leave  to  those  who  will  the  question 
of  whether  those  broadcasts  had  thereto- 
fore been  illegitimate  or  what  exactly 
was  intended.  This  is  part  of  the  am- 
biguity and  language  of  threat  and  in- 
ference that  is  so  alarming  about  this 
whole  matter. 

The  letter  from  my  colleagues  to  the 
President  goes  on  to  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Public  Law  93-129  was  also  "to 
free  them"— which  is  to  say.  these  radio 
stations  that  have  been  active  in  Europe 
since  the  1940's — "from  any  suspicion 
of  continuing  influence  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency."  This  is.  at  the  very 
least,  a  curious  statement  coming  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  find  it  so.  I  had  not  thought  us  to  be 
in  an  adversary  relationship  with  that 
agency.  I  had  not  thought  that  to  be  its 
role  in  the  immediate  post  war  time  in 
Europe,  when  the  control  of  the  streets 
of  the  capitals  of  Europe  was  under  con- 
test, when  the  United  States  returned 
from  its  immediate  postwar  impulse  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  world  to 
its  own  concerns,  to  the  recognition  that 
a  question  of  democracy  was  not  resolved 
by  the  triumph  over  nazism.  but  that  the 
jeopardy  of  totalitarian  communism  was 
every  bit  as  real  and  every  bit  as  present. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  another  orga- 
nization. International  Rescue  Commit- 
tee, also  had  an  important  role.  It  had 
been  established  in  the  late  1930's  to  aid 
the  victims  of  Italian  fascism  and  Ger- 
man nazism  throughout  occupied  Eu- 
rope and  had  done  extraordinary  work 
in  bringing  to  this  country  the  refugees 
from  fascism — some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished names  of  that  time,  some  of  the 
great  men  and  women  of  that  era.  That 
is  an  episode  in  our  history  of  which  we 
are  proud,  and  there  was  too  much  at 
that  time  that  we  had  no  reason  to  be 
proud  of  and  our  Government  had  no 
reason  to  be  proud  of.  Yet  private  citi- 
zens did  what  was  necessary,  at  a  time 
our  Government  would  not. 

The  International  Rescue  Committee 
was  born  as  an  organization  that  dealt 
with  the  refugees  from  totalitarianism. 
And  it.  also,  found  as  the  Second 
World  War  ended,  when  the  threat  pre- 
sumably was  past  that  no,  it  was  not. 
From  behind  what  Winston  Churchill  in 
his  speech  in  Missouri  called  "The  Iron 
Curtain."  there  commenced  to  flow  an 
extraordinary  stream  of  men  and  women 
seeking  freedom  in  the  West,  and  the  In- 
ternational Rescue  Committee  was  re- 
constituted. Its  work  was  turned  to  yet  a 
new  chapter  in  an  ongoing  history  of  the 
20th  century. 

I  should  declare  my  interest  in  this 
matter.  Mr.  President.  After  the  revolt 
of  the  German  workers  in  East  Berlin  in 
1953. 1  returned  from  Europe  and  went  to 
work  for  the  International  Rescue  Com- 
mittee. 
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Since  that  time  the  IRC  has  never 
ceased  that  work.  It  is  today  helping  the 
refugees  from  Cuba.  Kampuchea,  and 
Vietnam.  It  seems  this  century  will  never 
see  the  time  when  its  work  should  cease. 
A  man  named  Leo  Cherne  has  been 
chairman  of  its  board,  and  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate have  been  members  of  it. 

It  seems  somehow  unnecessary  even  to 
address  the  Senate  about  who  this  man 
has  been  in  this  age  and  what  he  has 
stood  for.  I  know  my  revered  senior  col- 
league will  speak  to  that  matter. 

He  is  a  man  of  implacable  attachment 
to  the  principles  of  freedom,  beyond 
party  and  beyond  partisanship. 

There  has  scarcely  been  a  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  modern  age 
who  has  not  asked  for  his  services  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  he  has  never  stint- 
ed and  never  sought  anything  for  him- 
self. He  has  sought  everything  for  his 
nation,  that  his  nation  would  be  proud 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  conducted  it- 
self with  respect  to  the  refugees,  the 
victims  of  totalitarianism  in  our  time. 
He  has  been  anathematized  for  that  by 
the  victimizers.  and  his  intentions  have 
been  impugned.  He  has  suffered  all  that 
persons  with  high  public  purpose  en- 
dure in  any  age  and  perhaps  singularly 
so  in  an  open  society.  But  he  has  never 
been  the  least  bit  deterred  in  his  pur- 
poses and  has  known  the  respect  and 
honor  of  three  generations  of  American 
leaders  from  the  time  of  the  occupation 
of  Japan  in  1945  to  this  time. 

Hence  it  is  the  more  disturbing  to  read 
in  the  press  what  is  clearly  an  accurate 
account  for  which  we  are  much  in  the 
debt  of  the  journals  and  journalists  that 
published  it.  the  meaning  behind  the 
sentence  in  the  letter  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  The  signers  of 
the  letter  say: 

We  have  been  disturbed  by  reports  of  at- 
tempted Interference  in  the  board's  work 
by  former  CIA  officials  inside  and  outside 
the  administration.  We  believe  that  the  work 
of  a  decade  assuring  the  professional  in- 
tegrity of  RFE  RL  would  be  undone  if  any 
of  the  present  members  of  the  board  were 
to  be  replaced  by  persons  who  could  even 
remotely  be  identified  as  presently  or  for- 
merly associated  with  the  CIA  or  Intelligence 
activities  in  anv  capacity. 

Even  remotely? 

Is  that  the  language  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate? 

It  turns  out  that  the  appointment  of 
two  persons  evidently  was  contemplated. 
I  have  confirmed  in  a  conversation  with 
Mr.  Cherne  that  it  was  contemplated 
that  he  would  be  asked  to  be  a  member 
of  the  board  and  that  Prof.  Paul  Sea- 
bury  of  the  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  would  be  asked.  That  at  least 
is  the  report.  I  have  not  talked  to  Mr. 
Seaburv  but  again  I  must  state  that  Paul 
Seabury  is  among  the  most  disitnguished 
political  scientists  of  the  Nation  today. 

He  holds  a  chair  in  the  second  most 
distinguished  department.  He  is  not  a 
man  without  views.  He  is  known  to  be 
a  Democrat  and  has  been  accused  of  be- 
ing a  liberal  Democrat.  He  is  also  thought 
to  think  the  Soviet  Union's  intentions 
toward  the  free  world  are  not  entirely 
benevolent:  that  is  a  matter  to  which  he 
also   probably   attests.   He   has  written 


vigorously,  intelligently,  and  creatively 
about  American  Government  and  for- 
eign policy. 

To  my  knowledge  he  has  never  had 
the  slightest  relationship  with  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  I  would  not 
care  if  he  had.  I  do  know  that  he  is  a  man 
eminently  suitable  for  such  a  board  if  he 
were  willing  to  serve  on  it. 

I  also  know  as  to  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  that  Mr.  Cherne  has 
had  the  following  associations.  He  served 
at  the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  President's  For- 
eign Intelligence  Advisory  Board  in  the 
company  of  other  men  of  his  caliber  and 
repute.  Clark  Clifford  just  comes  to  mind 
as  one.  It  was  an  oversight  board  estab- 
lished in  the  executive  branch  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  quality  of  intelligence 
performance  and  character  of  intelli- 
gence activities,  a  board  whose  mem- 
bers were  entitled  to  the  innermost  se- 
crets of  the  U.S.  Government,  such  as 
they  may  be.  They  often  turn  out  to  be 
disappointing.  But  the  confidence  held 
in  him  by  American  Presidents  is  not  to 
be  questioned. 

And  later  when  PFIAB,  to  use  that 
unhappy  acronym,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Intelligence  Oversight  Board  he  also 
served  there. 

He  has  never  done  anything  but  serve 
his  Nation  when  aisked  by  the  President 
of  the  time  and  we  could  ask  little  more 
than  he  should  continue  to  do  it. 

What  a  resource  we  have  in  him  as 
in  that  institution,  the  International  Res- 
cue Committee,  which  reflects  the  con- 
tinuity of  American  policy,  its  consis- 
tency with  respect  to  the  liberties  of  in- 
dividuals, the  nature  of  free  as  against 
totalitarian  societies — has  anyone  ever 
seen  someone  fleeing  into  a  totalitarian 
society?  Who  have  concerned  themselves 
with  those  who  escape — Leo  Cherne  and 
his  like.  And  now  to  find  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  views  with 
alarm  the  prospect  that  such  a  man 
might  be  associated  with  Radio  Free  Eu- 
rope, with  Radio  Liberty  is  to  ask  what 
confusion  has  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
our  councils.  It  has  also  to  be  asked,  if  I 
may  use  the  language  of  this  report, 
whether  this  sorry  and  unseemly  episode 
could  be  "remotely"  associated  with  per- 
sonal animosities  of  a  kind  that  have  no 
place  in  affairs  of  this  sort? 

Lastly,  it  has  to  be  asked  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty  to  learn  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  is  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  that  two  men  who  think 
the  Soviet  Union  has  been  capable  of  ag- 
gression against  free  societies  might  have 
been  appointed  to  a  board  wh*ch  would 
oversee  their  activities?  Will  they  report 
the  agreement  of  the  NATO  ministers 
yesterday  in  Brussels  about  the  events  in 
Afghanistan  or  will  it  be  their  view  that 
the  Afghan  invasion  was  a  necessary  re- 
sponse to  intolerable  provocation  from 
the  CIA? 

Whose  side  are  we  on  here?  What  are 
we  doing  to  ourselves? 

We  now  rise  in  this  Chamber  to  state 
that  the  integrity  and  honor  of  Leo 
Cherne  is  perfect  and  unsullied.  It  is  no 
business  of  anv  member  of  the  staff,  of 
any  person  in  this  body,  or  any  other 


body,  to  suggest  otherwise,   "even   re- 
motely." 

The  idea  that  Leo  Cheme  would  not 
be  fit  for  such  duties  because  he  has 
been  associated  wnth  the  International 
Rescue  Committee  is  one  that  suggests, 
as  I  say.  confusion  in  the  heart  of  our 
council.  And  it  alarms  me. 

But.  It  reassures  me  so  much  to  know 
that  my  senior  colleague  is  here,  know- 
ing how  much  he  shares  my  regard  for 
the  National  Rescue  Committee  and  Mr. 
Cherne  and.  by  reputation.  Professor 
Seaburj-.  I  see  my  colleague  has  risen 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS  Mr  President,  this  is  al- 
most rising  to  a  point  of  personal  privi- 
lege, though  not  quite  opr>osite  to  the 
normal  procedure  in  that  regard,  be- 
cause I  have  known  Leo  Cheme  for  30 
years,  maybe  more. 

If  there  ever  was  a  stalwart  believer 
in  our  deeply-held  faith  in  a  free.  open. 
honorable,  and  nonsecret  society,  it  is 
Leo  Cheme.  His  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  justice  in  the  world 
are  legendar>-.  as  they  deserve  to  be.  And 
his  chairmanship  or  presidency — I  do 
not  know  the  exact  title  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee — has  been  a 
constant  source  of  benefit  through  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  perhaps  even  mil- 
lions, of  refugees  in  the  world,  and  a 
constant  source  of  satisfaction  to  me 
and  to  so  many  others  who  have  been 
associated  with  him. 

That  this  general  position,  which  I  and 
three  associates  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  took,  respecting  replacements 
to  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting should  suddenly  strike  Leo  as  un- 
toward are  as  uncalled  for  and  happen- 
stance as  shooting  an  arrow  in  target 
practice  and  finding  it  hit  a  friend.  It 
aggrieves  me  that  much.  He  certainly 
does  not  deserve  it  and  it  should  not  be 
visited  upon  him. 

Now.  I  say  nothing  about  Professor 
Seabur>-.  about  whom  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN  has  said  such  kind  words,  because  I 
just  do  not  know  him  and  I  have  not 
had  time  to  check  it  out. 

But  I  certainly  know  Leo  Cheme  and 
basic  honesty  and  decency,  and  I  am 
required  to  get  to  my  feet  and  say  these 
things  about  my  friend. 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  whole 
matter  overblown  or  overstated.  The  fact 
is  that  Leo  Cherne  was  not  remotely  in 
my  mind — I  do  not  know  about  the  other 
Senators:  I  could  almost  surely  say  the 
same  thing  for  them.  I  had  not  the  re- 
motest notion  of  whom  the  President  had 
in  mind  to  appoint  to  these  jobs  They 
all  come  before  us.  anyhow,  for  confirma- 
tion. 

I  was  stunned  to  hear  yesterday  that 
Mr.  Cherne's  name  had  been  mentioned 
in  newspaper  reports  and  again  in  news- 
paper reports  this  morning. 

I  hastened  to  point  out.  Mr  President, 
that  the  news  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  speaks  of  "Leo  Cherne.  President 
of  the  International  Rescue  Committee 
in  New  York,  which  reportedly — I  quote 
that  word  very,  very  e.<:pecially — "which 
reportedly  received  $15,000  in  CIA  money 
in  the  mid-1960's.  Mr.  Cherne  was  on  the 
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Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory  Board  un- 
der t-resident  Gerald  R.  Ford." 

I  have  talked  with  Mr.  Cherne.  He  says 
that  is  untrue  and  the  author  of  the 
statement  is  repudiated.  I  take  his  word 
for  it  fully. 

In  addition,  even  if  that  were  true,  one 
would  have  to  go  into  the  circumstances. 
But  I  accept  his  word  absolutely. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
my  colleague  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hap- 
pen to  have  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  February  21.  1976,  in  which 
there  is  a  statement  which  retracts  that 
allegation.  Perhaps  that  should  be  put 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  article  and 
the  article  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  this  morning  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

C.I  A.  LrNK  TO  Cherne  Unit  Is  Denied 
(By  John  M.  Crewdsoni 
Washikgton.  February  20 — Prank  Well, 
president  of  the  Manhattan-based  Norman 
Foundation,  said  today  that  he  erred  In  his 
assertion  yesterday  that  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  had  passed  about  $15,000 
through  his  organization  to  the  Interna- 
tional Rescue  Committee  In  the  mld-1960's. 
Mr  Weil  said  in  a  telephone  Interview  that 
on  checking  the  foundation's  records,  he  had 
discovered  that  none  of  the  $27,000  it  gave 
to  the  I.R.C.  from  1961  to  1965  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  intelligence  agency 

He  said  that  the  $50,000  in  CIA.  funds 
passed  through  the  foundation  In  that  period 
had  gone  instead  to  four  other  organiza- 
tions— the  American  Society  of  African  Cul- 
ture, the  African-American  Institute,  the 
Pan  American  Foundation  and  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Foundation. 

Leo  Cherne.  one  of  President  Ford's  three 
appointees  to  a  new  intelligence  oversight 
board  set  up  to  check  for  possible  abuses  of 
authority  by  the  CIA.  and  other  Intelli- 
gence agencies,  is  board  chairman  of  the 
IJl.C. 

Mr.  Cherne.  a  professional  economist,  said 
the  I  R.C.'s  work  Involves  assistance  to  polit- 
ical refugees  round  the  world  The  IRC. 
project  funded  by  the  Norman  Foundation 
was  a  medical -service  unit  set  up  In  the  Bel- 
gian Congo  to  aid  Angolan  refugees  and 
others. 

Mr  Well  said  today  that  he  "misrecalled" 
himself  yesterday  in  recollecting  that  "a 
mysterious  gentleman"  from  the  C.I. A.  had 
approached  him  in  1963  or  1964  with  a  spe- 
cific request  to  pass  agency  money  to  the 
Congo  medical  project. 

He  said  he  had  also  erred  in  recalling  that 
the  foundation  had  agreed  to  serve  as  a  pass- 
through  for  the  funds  only  after  deciding 
that  the  I.RC  project  would  have  been 
worthy  of  a  contribution  from  its  own  en- 
dowment. 

"I     WAS     WKONC" 

"Let  me  make  it  very  clear."  he  said  in  the 
interview.  "I  made  a  mistake.  I  was  wrong." 

Although  he  spoke  to  Mr  Cherne  last 
night  and  again  this  morning,  he  said,  Mr 
Cherne  'did  not  ask  me  to  do  anything" 
with  respect  to  setting  the  record  straight 
He  is  amending  his  earlier  statements  be- 
cause  "harm  has  been  done."  he  emphasized 

Mr.  Cherne  was  appointed  in  1973  to  sit  on 
the  President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board,  which  The  New  York  Times  reported 
erroneously    today    was    abolished    by    Mr 


Ford  this  week.  It  was  the  United  States  In- 
telligence Board  that  was  abolished  by  ex- 
ecutive order  on  Wednesday. 

The  President's  Intelligence  Board,  created 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  1956.  Is  a  group 
of  private  citizens  responsible  for  reviewing 
the  functions  of  the  Federal  intelligence 
community  and  reporting  to  the  President 
on  the  conduct  of  those  agencies. 

The  United  States  Intelligence  Board  was 
a  high-level  coordinating  group  within  the 
Intelligence  community,  presided  over  by  the 
director  of  Central  Intelligence.  In  the  past 
It  met  as  often  as  each  week  to  coordinate 
intelligence  data  available  from  all  members 
of  the  community. 

In  a  related  development  Freedom  House, 
an  organization  with  which  Mr.  Cherne  has 
also  been  closely  associated  for  many  years. 
asked  George  Bush,  director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, whether  the  C.I.A.  had  ever  given 
It  funds  "directly  or  tbrough  any  other  en- 
tity." 

The  request  was  In  a  letter  sent  to  Mr. 
Bush  that  mentioned  a  report,  also  in  today's 
Times,  that  Freedom  House  received  $3,500 
from  the  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund  between  1962 
and  1964. 

The  Times  article  quoted  executives  of  the 
Kaplan  Fund  as  having  said  that  while  they 
had  passed  C.I. A.  money  to  the  now-defunct 
Institute  for  International  Labor  Research, 
aU  the  funds  paid  by  them  to  Freedom 
House  or  to  the  I.R.C.  had  been  their  own. 

U.S.  Overseas  Radio  Stirs  Dispute  Again 

( By  A.  O.  Sulzberger  Jr. ) 
Washington.  May  14 — Senior  members  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have 
written  to  President  Carter  to  protest  how 
the  Administration  is  handling  the  filling  of 
a  majority  of  positions  on  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting.  They  said  they  felt 
the  boards  independence  might  be  Jeopard- 
ized. 

The  flve-member  board  which  oversees  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty,  was 
created  by  Congress  in  1973  after  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  was  shown  to  be  t)ehind 
the  two  Munich-based  stations.  Two  seats  on 
the  board  are  now  vacant  and  In  a  week  a 
third  will  be  open. 

Actions  by  members  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Council  have  raised  fears  that  former 
intelligence  officials  are  trying  to  redirect  the 
board  away  from  Its  oversight  role  to  one 
more  compatible  with  the  two  station's  old 
role  as  a  tool  for  propaganda. 

In  a  letter,  the  Senators  said:  "At  this 
Juncture,  It  Is  of  the  highest  importance  to 
the  future  of  the  RFE  RL  that  continuity  be 
maintained  in  the  membership  of  the  board. 
We  have  been  disturbed  by  reports  of  at- 
tempted interference  In  the  board's  work  by 
former  CIA.  officials  Inside  and  outside  the 
Administration." 

The  letter,  dated  May  5.  was  signed  by  Sen- 
ators Prank  Church  of  Idaho,  chairman  of 
the  committee  Jacob  K.  Javlts  of  New  York, 
its  ranking  Republican.  Claiborne  Pell. 
Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Charles  H. 
Percy.  Republican  of  Illinois. 

TWO  men  approached  ABotrr  seats 
"I  have  the  feeling."  an  Administration  of- 
ficial said,  "that  some  of  the  oldtlme  CIA. 
types  don't  feel  the  board  has  been  doing  the 
right  Job  with  the  radios.  They  want  to  mold 
the  successor." 

Paul  B.  Henze.  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil specialist  on  United  States  propaganda 
and  a  former  CIA.  station  chief  In  Turkey. 
has  approached  two  men  about  filling  seats 
They  are  Paul  Seabury.  a  professor  of  Polit- 
ical Science  for  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley,  and  Leo  Cherne.  president  of  the 
International  Rescue  Committee  In  New 
York,  which  reportedlv  received  $15,000  In 
CIA.  money  In  the  mid-I960's  Mr  Cherne 
was  on  the  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board  under  President  Gerald  R.  Ford. 


The  Senators'  letter  said:  "We  believe  that 
the  work  of  a  decade  in  assuring  the  profes- 
sional integrity  of  RFE  RL  would  be  undone 
if  any  of  the  present  members  of  the  BIB 
were  to  be  replaced  by  persons  who  could 
even  be  remotely  identified  as  presently  or 
formerly  associated  with  the  C.I.A.  or  iiitel- 
llence  activities  in  any  capacity." 

The  White  House  would  not  comment  be- 
yond saying  that  recommendations  were  be- 
ing prepared  for  President  Carter.  The  Na- 
tional Security  Council  is  a  coordinating 
body  that  takes  information  gathered  from 
various  sources,  including  the  C.I.A.,  and 
presents  policy  options  to  the  President. 

Professor  Seabury  and  Mr.  Cherne  said  by 
phone  that  they  also  had  talked  with  Zbig- 
niew  Brzezinski.  the  Presidents  national  se- 
curity adviser,  about  the  Jobs.  Both  men  said 
they  believed  the  matter  was  in  limbo. 

CANDIDATE    CRmCIZES    EFFORT 

"These  bizarre  efforts  to  Identify  me  with 
the  C.I.A,  "  said  Mr.  Cherne,  "are  damaging 
to  an  organization  that  is  breaking  its  neck 
in  seeking  funds  for  refugees.  "  speaking  of 
the  rescue  committee.  He  said  he  first  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  later  declined. 

"I  think  It's  reasonably  clear  to  those  in- 
volved they  are  not  going  to  pursue  it  now." 
he  said. 

The  debate  over  the  appointments  mirrors 
in  many  respects  an  earlier  dispute  in  which 
Mr.  Brzezinski  recommended  Prof.  William  E 
Griffith  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  for  a  seat  on  the  board.  State  De- 
partment officials  and  members  of  Congress 
fought  his  appointment  successfully  because 
he  had  been  the  chief  political  adviser  at  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe  when  it  was  run  by  the  CI, A. 

Those  opposing  the  appointments  effort  see 
it  as  an  attempt  to  make  the  board  more 
responsive  to  the  National  Security  Council. 
"I  doubt  they'll  get  it,"  said  one  official. 

The  three  departing  members  are  the  chair- 
man, John  A.  Gronouski.  and  Rhlta  E.  Hauser 
and  Frank  Marcoe  Jr. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  board,  which  has 
oversight  responsibility  for  the  two  stations. 
has  been  at  odds  with  the  stations  over  sev- 
eral Issues.  Including  the  possible  transfer  of 
50  to  60  personnel  from  Munich  to  Washing- 
ton. 

"There  are  close  ties  between  the  NSC.  and 
the  radio  people,  "  said  one  Senate  staff  mem- 
ber. "They  go  to  Henze  with  their  problems. 
The  two  radios  have  never  liked  even  the 
light  hand  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that  the  newspaper  in  question  will  note 
this  verj'  carefully,  because  when  you 
do  anything  which  offends,  in  his  own 
judgment,  the  reputation  of  so  fine  a 
human  being  and  so  useful  a  human  be- 
ing, so  useful  an  American  as  Leo 
Cherne.  it  is  critically  important  that 
all  take  note.  And  it  is  only  the  most 
modest  measure  of  justice  that  two  Sen- 
ators of  the  United  States  from  his  State 
should  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  way 
that  they  are  doing  today. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  also.  I  am  ready 
to  say  that  the  very,  very  general  state- 
ment which  is  made  in  the  letter  which 
I  signed,  to  wit.  "That  the  professional 
integrity  of  RFE  and  RL"— that  is  Radio 
Free  Europe  and  Radio  Liberty — "would 
be  undone  if  any  of  the  present  mem- 
bers of  the  BIB  were  to  be  replaced  by 
persons  who  could  even  remotely  be 
identified  as  presently  or  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  CIA  or  intelligence  ac- 
tivities in  any  capacity."  would,  in  my 
eyes,  require  a  careful  scrutiny  of  any 
such  applicant  and  could  not  be  any 
conclusory     finding     without     hearing 
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something   about   it    and   hearing    the 
evidence. 

No  name  was  mentioned.  I  did  not 
know  of  any  name  in  connection  with 
these  replacements.  I  was  moved  to  sign 
the  letter  by  the  following  state  of  facts: 

Senator  Percy,  who  took  a  very  great 
and  particular  interest  in  these  two 
radios — as  all  of  us  must,  in  different 
committees  which  we  serve,  we  make  a 
specialty  of  some  one  or  more  subjects 
of  critical  importance — made  a  specialty 
of  looking  into  these  two  radios  from 
the  point  of  view  of  straightening  them 
out,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
incurred  a  great  amount  of  criticism 
and  a  very  considerable  loss  of  the 
ability  to  carry  out  their  mission  be- 
cause of  some  facts  involving  CIA 
financing,  on  the  grounds  that  they 
were  really  not  directed  for  the  purpose 
which  they  stated  but  that  what  was 
concealed  was  some  kind  of  intelligence 
and  propaganda  purposes  of  a  kind 
which  was  not  credible  to  listening  to 
them  and  accepting  what  they  had  to 
say. 

Now.  that  is  a  serious  matter  for  our 
country.  So  we  worked  it  out  and  we  put 
those  radios  under  some  form  of  gen- 
eral oversight  of  this  very  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting.  Hence,  the 
reference  to  CIA  or  intelligence  activi- 
ties was  meant  to  keep  them  in  a  useful 
position— that  was  its  purpose— and 
that  the  board,  which  had  general  over- 
sight, we  ought  to  be  particularly  con- 
cerned should  not  tend  to  have  any  in- 
fluence in  it  which  would  revive  the 
recollections  of  intelligence  use  or  dis- 
guised purpose  which  had  so  seriously 
harmed  these  two  radios,  which  are  ter- 
ribly important  in  getting  some  message 
of  freedom  in  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

So  it  is  iinderstandBble  that,  in  our 
own  convictions  and  in  our  forensic 
sweep,  we  may  have  made  the  statement 
too  broad,  without  adequate  regard  to 
due  process  for  any  appointee. 

My  purpose  in  spelling  that  out  is  two- 
fold: One,  to  point  out  that  I  had  not  the 
foggiest  notion  of  any  individual— and 
certainly  not  Leo  Cherne.  And  because  he 
has  been  mentioned,  even  though  the 
press  hedged  it  very  carefully,  he  has 
been  mentioned  and  his  reputation  is  so 
high  with  me.  and  I  think  with  most 
anybody  else  who  knows  about  his  activ- 
ities— and  many,  many  do — that  he.  at 
the  very  least,  deserves  this  high  testi- 
monial to  his  great  record  as  a  Democrat, 
a  person  who  loves  his  country  as  much 
as  life  itself  and  to  his  tremendous  serv- 
ice in  the  refugee  field  and  in  the  field  of 
human  decency  and  human  rights. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  to  assure  any 
nominee  whom  the  President  may  name 
who  will  come  before  our  committee — 
certainly  at  my  hands,  and,  again,  I  am 
sure  none  of  my  colleagues  feel  any  dif- 
ferently— of  the  utmost  due  process,  we 
are  issuing  a  word  of  caution  not  to  re- 
peat an  experience  which  we  have  had 
before. 

I  think  that  that  is  a  very  elementary 
and  sincere  caution,  because  we  value 
these  two  radios  and  we  value  this  board. 
But,  whoever  the  President  appoints  who 
comes  before  us  will,  certainly,  for  me, 
and  I  will  not  only  do  it  myself,  but  do 


everything  I  can  as,  I  hope,  an  effective 
lawyer  to  protect  him,  to  be  sure  that 
there  are  no  presumptions,  no  assump- 
tions, certainly  no  conclusions,  but  that 
we  accept  the  nominee  at  face  value, 
subject  to  examination  and  cross  exami- 
nation and  inquiry,  but  with  no  preju- 
dice or  predetermined  position  whatso- 
ever. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  in  which  I 
would  like  to  leave  the  matter. 

I  thank  Senator  Moynihan.  He  and  I 
talked  about  it  thus  morning,  and  we 
both  agreed  that  in  all  fairness  these 
things  should  be  said  on  the  floor  and 
the  leaders  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  I  thank  him  for  the  opportunity  to 
join  with  him  in  this  testimony  to  one 
of  the  most  useful  people  in  this  coimtry. 
Leo  Cherne. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
his  words  which  have  been  so  direct  and 
precise.  Knowing  that  he  has  to  rush  off 
to  a  meeting  of  a  Senate  committee,  may 
I  just  say  that  in  a  not  imcharactenstic 
serendipity,  the  Letters  to  the  Editor's 
column  of  the  'Washington  Post  this 
morning  contains  a  long  letter  from  Leo 
Cherne  in  praise  of  Cyrus  Vance  and  his 
performance  in  the  matter  of  refugees 
these  pa-st  3 '2  years.  Leo  Cherne  writes 
as  chairman  of  the  Citizens  Committee 
on  Indonesian  Refugees,  with  the  Post's 
title.  "Cyrus  Vance's  'Unfailing  Hu- 
manity.' "  a  quotation  from  Mr.  Cherne's 
letter  and  one  which  would  equally  apply 
to  him. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  continue  on  an- 
other matter  for  a  brief  period? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise, 
as  I  had  intended  to  do  today,  to  dis- 
cuss a  matter  w^hich  is  curiously  related 
to  the  subject  about  which  my  senior  col- 
league and  I  have  just  spoken.  That  is 
the  role  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  our  affairs,  its  reputation,  the 
regard  with  which  it  is  held,  the  concern 
with  which  its  purposes  are  tended  to 
and  its  capacity  maintained. 

As  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
knows,  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence  has,  for  the  past  3V2  years, 
been  involved  in  an  effort  to  draft  a 
charter  for  the  intelligence  community, 
including,  of  course,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  This  is  something  much 
in  need  of  doing. 

The  existing  arrangements  were  estab- 
lished in  1947  by  the  National  Security 
Act,  which  really  was  a  post- World  'War 
II  phenomenon  that  brought  about  the 
unification  of  the  armed  services.  This 
was  a  part  of  a  general  reorganization, 
which  did  not  take  place  In  the  atmos- 
phere of  military  anxiety  or  threat.  A 
National  Security  Council  was  estab- 
lished with  a  National  Security  Adviser 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
and  a  Central  InteUigence  Agency  was 
also  established  in  legislation  that  was 
five  paragraphs  in  length;  the  principal 
function  of  this  legislation  was  the  co- 
ordination of  the  previously  established, 


existing  and  continuing  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  War,  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Navy. 

"That  was  before  the  cold  war.  That  was 
before  the  crashing  down  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  across  Germany,  through  Czech- 
oslovakia, and  down  to  the  Adriatic.  The 
events  that  followed  have  been  in  a  very 
different  international  cUmate  and 
order,  and  the  institutional  responses 
have  correspondingly  produced  arrange- 
ments different  from  those  we  had  antic- 
ipated. 

As  a  result  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence  has  been  involved  for 
the  past  3'2  years  in  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish a  charter  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  and  the  intelligence  community 
generally.  In  the  course  of  these  dehb- 
erations.  as  the  Presiding  Officer  is  well 
aware,  one  of  the  continued  concerns  ex- 
pressed within  this  body  and  outside  It 
was  whether  committees  of  Congress 
could  be  entrusted  with  confidential  mat- 
ters of  the  intelligence  community,  it  be- 
ing in  our  nature  to  be  pubhc  and  to  be 
involved  in  controversy  of  legitimate  and 
necessary  kinds. 

We  have  been  sensitive  to  that  concern. 
Indeed,  we  will  shortly  be  brmging  to  the 
floor  a  bill  that  will  confine  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  Congress  to  two 
committees,  the  select  committees  In 
each  body.  That  compartmentalizing  re- 
sponds to  a  legitimate  concern,  although 
I  think  the  record  will  establish  that  the 
arrangements  we  now  have  work  and 
work  well. 

In  our  report,  we  have  stated  that 
what  we  have  codified  in  our  bill  is  the 
existing  practice.  Congress  is  quite  cap- 
able of  maintaining  these  confidences  in 
this  case,  as  it  did.  for  example,  for  over 
a  generation  in  the  matter  of  atomic 
energy. 

While  this  has  been  going  on,  I  have 
found  myself  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  growing  disregard  within  the 
executive  branch  for  the  protection  of  the 
most  sensitive  classified  data  developed 
by  the  intelligence  community.  In  one 
case  after  another,  over  the  past  3  years. 
I  have  read  in  the  press  of  our  country 
reports  of  Government  actions  and  de- 
cisions that  were  of  the  highest  security 
classification  and  which  the  press  made 
very  clear  were  given  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  published. 

There  is  a  slight  code  by  which  this 
procedure  is  identified.  When  a  respon- 
sible journalist  in  our  city  reports  that  a 
White  House  official  has  informed  him. 
one  begins  to  narrow  down — given  the 
subject  matter — to  two  or  three  people. 
Their  names  are  known.  "A  high-rank- 
ing source  on  an  airplane  carrying  the 
Secretary  of  State  from  one  place  to 
another"  presents  no  great  difficulty  In 
deciphering  the  high-ranking  source. 

The  press  says  it  has  been  given  in- 
formation by  officials  for  the  purpose  of 
the  press  publishing  it  and  legitimacy 
does  not  even  need  to  be  established.  The 
press  informs  you  when  a  White  House 
official  does  something  because  they 
think  it  is  something  one  should  know. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  reached  pro- 
portions which,  in  my  view,  represent 
more  of  a  prcAlem  for  the  performance 
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and  th^  total  payload  that  these  systems  can 

carry. 


rungs  of  government,  and  are  so  authorita- 
tive, these  estimates  have  great  importance 


the    range    of    the    new    Russian    Backfire 
bomber  and  whether  it  Is  aimed  at  VS.  tar- 
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of  our  intelligence  community  than  any 
other  single  factor  I  can  think  of.  None 
erf  our  information  is  secure  among  the 
people  who  run  this  Government  and  to 
whom  the  agencies  and  the  intelligence 
community  report. 

I  should  like  to  give,  as  an  example, 
three  instances  in  the  press  of  one  par- 
ticular disclosure  which  seems  to  me  to 
verge  on  the  unforgivable,  but  which  has 
become  routine,  and  to  comment  on  what 
It  means  that  such  things,  in  fact,  have 
become  routine. 

Once  each  year,  the  intelligence  com- 
munity— it  goes  back  to  the  original 
coordinating  function  of  the  CIA  Itself — 
collects  judgments  about  the  course  of 
events  in  the  coming  year,  in  various 
regions  of  the  world,  most  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  These  are  known  as  the  National 
Intelligence  Estimates.  The  NIE  regard- 
ing the  strategic  balance  is  always  con- 
sidered the  most  sensitive  and  the  most 
important. 

When  I  came  to  Washington,  an  o£B- 
cial  of  the  executive  branch  would  have 
considered  it  a  grievous  misuse  of  his 
position  even  to  talk  about  it — that  is, 
outside  official  circles — and  to  give  one 
of  them  to  be  published  would  have  been 
thought  behavior  that  would  verge  upon 
the  despicable.  It  now  has  become  rou- 
tine. 

On  January  31.  about  the  time  drafts 
were  circulating,  a  long  and  informed 
and  careful  study  in  the  Washmgton 
Post  said,  "Intelligence  Estimate  Said  to 
Show  Need  for  SALT."         i 

I  read  a  paragraph : 

While  the  Intelligence  estimate  Is  nor- 
mally classified,  some  Oovernment  officials 
who  support  SALT  are  willing  to  discuss  the 
broad  figures  privately,  believing  they  sup- 
port the  case  for  the  treaty. 

In  other  words,  it  made  a  case  for  the 
treaty.  This  is  perfectly  legitimate.  I  sup- 
port the  treaty.  Nonetheless,  these  offi- 
cials revealed  the  innermost  judgments 
of  the  Government,  thinking  they  had  a 
right  to  do  so  and  having  no  right  to  do 
so;  but  they  did  so.  anyway. 

One  of  the  two  distinguished  journal- 
ists who  wrote  this  article  continued  on 
May  9  of  this  year,  and  once  again  we 
learned  more: 

Officials  say  that  the  NIG  summary  con- 
tains what  Is  called  a  "footnote"  but  which 
In  fact  Is  a  sharp  dissent  by  the  Pentagon's 
military-run  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
together  with  the  intelligence  chiefs  of  the 
three  armed  services. 

Administration  sources  call  the  breadth  of 
the  split  within  the  clvlllan-run  CIA  "un- 
precedented," a  well-informed  Pentagon 
source  says. 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  regard  for 
the  intelligence  community  by  these  offi- 
cials if  they  will  do  this? 

Most  recently,  perhaps  the  best 
known — certainly,  among  the  most  re- 
spected— correspondent  in  our  city  in 
this  matter  felt  the  confusion  as  to  what 
was  being  given  to  the  press  had  reached 
the  point  where  it  needed  to  be  cleared 
up.  In  the  manner  of  a  good  professional, 
Mr.  Richard  Burt  called  all  around  the 
Government  and  said,  "Now,  look,  we 
have  to  get  this  straight.  We  have  too 


many  contradictory  leaks.  What  is  going 
on?" 

He  wrote  a  careful  paper  entitled  "So- 
viet Nuclear  Edge  In  Mid-80's  Is  En- 
visioned By  U.S.  Intelligence."  And  I  will 
read  the  first  sentence: 

American  Intelligence  services  have  con- 
cluded that  In  the  next  few  years  the  Soviet 
Union  could  achieve  an  edge  over  the  United 
States  in  every  major  measure  of  strategic 
nuclear  power.  Including  overall  numbers  of 
missile  warheads.  Carter  administration 
aides  said  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  administra- 
tion revealing  to  the  world  the  national 
intelligence  estimate.  That  should  be 
serious  misconduct.  It  suggests  a  disre- 
gard verging  on  disdain  for  the  purposes 
and  functions  of  the  agency  whose  job 
it  is  to  collect  and  make  these  assess- 
ments. 

How  is  the  morale  of  that  agency  to  be 
maintained?  How  is  their  sense  of  self- 
regard  and  of  the  importance  of  their 
work  and  the  privacy  of  their  work  to  be 
maintained  if  it  is  indiscriminately 
passed  out  to  the  press  by  the  White 
House? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  seen  the 
national  intelligence  estimate  and  as  a 
member  of  the  select  committee  when  I 
do  I  will  be  bound  by  confidence  concern- 
ing it.  I  do  in  fact  want  to  get  to  it  and 
will,  but  before  I  am  bound  by  that  con- 
fidence I  want  to  put  this  into  the 
Record  and  to  say,  is  there  no  one  in 
the  Government  with  a  sense  of  the  pur- 
poses of  Government  and  the  nature  of 
procedures  not  to  be  outraged  by  this 
behavior? 

The  Director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  knows  of  my  regard  for 
him,  and  he  will  understand  the  wholly 
hypothetical  nature  of  what  I  am  alwut 
to  say.  But  it  occurs  to  me  that  there 
may  be  no  way  for  some  semblance  of 
order  and  procedure  to  be  reestablished 
here  until  the  President  opens  his  news- 
paper one  morning  and  finds  the  Director 
of  the  CIA  has  resigned  because  he  will 
not  any  longer  tolerate  the  misuse  of  his 
agency  and  his  reports  by  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  or  whomever- 

We  do  not  understand  how  we  under- 
mine our  institutions  and  our  morale  in 
this  matter.  It  has  proceeded  so  far 
that  it  is  not  even  noticed. 

I  tell  Senators  this  is  not  the  behavior 
that  AUen  Dulles  or  John  A.  McCone 
would  have  tolerated.  They  would  not 
have  tolerated  it.  They  would  not  have 
had  it.  Nor  should  any  director  of  the 
agency,  nor  any  director  of  the  com- 
munity. DCI,  as  he  is  called,  be  required 
to  do  this. 

Congress  is  attending  to  its  purposes 
and  seeking  oversight  of  a  responsible 
and  effective  intelligence  community.  So 
long  as  that  effectiveness  is  undone  by 
the  very  officials  who  are  to  be  served 
by  the  community,  that  effort  of  the 
Congress  cannot  succeed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired. 

Mr  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  leader 
who  so  kindly  provided  this  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  various  articles  to 
which  I  have  made  reference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  May  13,  1980) 
Soviet    Nuclear    Edge    in    Mid-80's    Is    En- 
visioned BY   U.S.  INTEIO-ICENCE 
(By  Richard  Burt) 

Washinoton,  May  12. — American  intel- 
ligence services  have  concluded  that  in  the 
next  few  years  the  Soviet  Union  could 
achieve  an  edge  over  the  United  States  In 
e.ery  major  measure  of  strategic  nuclear 
power.  Including  overall  numbers  of  missile 
warheads.  Carter  Administration  aides  said 
today. 

The  aides  said  that  the  projection  was  one 
of  the  principal  findings  of  a  national  in- 
telligence estimate  completed  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  other  Government 
intelligence  bureaus.  The  estimate  is  now 
being  circulated  among  high-level  policy 
makers  and  has  been  presented  to  President 
Carter 

According  to  officials  familiar  with  the 
document,  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  absence 
of  the  new  nuclear  arms  treaty,  could  possess 
a  missile  arsenal  in  1985  capable  of  deliv- 
ering as  many  as  16.000  nuclear  warheads 
against  the  United  States  Officials  estimate 
that  the  United  States.  In  the  same  year, 
is  likely  to  have  a  missile  force  equipped 
with  about  8.000  warheads. 

DEBATE    OVER    NUMBERS 

Some  military  experts  contend  that  both 
Washington  and  Moscow  possess  so  many 
nuclear  warheads  that  comparisons  of  total 
numbers  does  not  make  much  difference 
However,  American  officials  have  tradition- 
ally pointed  to  Washington's  lead  in  war- 
heads to  argue  that  Moscow  has  not  sur- 
passed the  United  States  in  strategic  power. 

Moreover,  some  academic  specialists  be- 
lieve that  growth  In  the  numbers  of  Soviet 
nuclear  warheads  In  the  coming  decade  could 
neutralize  the  Administration's  plans  for 
building  a  new  mobile  missile,  the  MX. 

While  other  aspects  of  the  intelligence  es- 
timate have  apparently  caused  disputes,  the 
projections  on  warheads  numbers  have  been 
welcomed  by  diverse  elements  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

IMPORTANCE    OF    ARMS    PACT 

Proponents  of  arms  control  in  the  White 
House  and  the  State  Department  said  the 
estimate  demonstrated  the  importance  of 
approving  the  strategic  arms  pact,  which 
would  place  limits  on  numbers  of  Soviet 
warheads.  The  treaty,  signed  June  18,  1979, 
was  before  the  Senate  when  the  Soviet  Union 
intervened  militarily  in  Afghanistan.  The 
Administration  then  asked  that  considera- 
tion of  the  pact  be  postponed  as  part  of  its 
effort  to  Induce  Moscow  to  withdraw  its 
forces. 

At  the  Pentagon,  officials  said  the  report 
strengthened  their  case  for  deploying  the 
Air  Force's  new  MX  mobile  missile,  which 
would  give  American  forces  an  additional 
2.000  warheads  in  the  late  1980'8. 

Other  defense  aides  said  that  Moscow's 
growing  nuclear  arsenal,  set  against  Wash- 
ington's improved  political  ties  with  Peking, 
had  led  military  planners  to  assign  a  smaller 
portion  of  American  missiles  against  targets 
in  China  and  a  larger  number  against  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  balance  in  strategic  forces  has  been 
gradually  shifting  against  the  United  States 
since  the  late  1960s,  when  Moscow  Initiated 
programs  to  deploy  new  land-  and  sea-based 
ballistic  missiles.  During  the  1970's,  the  So- 
viet Union  was  able  to  establish  an  edge  In 
such  measures  of  strategic  power  as  overall 
numbers  of  missiles  and  long-range  bombers 
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and  thQ  total  payload  that  these  systems  can 
carry. 

CLEAR    U.S.    ADVANTAGE   IN    NUMBERS 

But  the  United  States,  with  a  larger  part 
of  its  missile  forces  equipped  with  multiple 
warheads,  possessed  an  advantage  over  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  1970's  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  that  could  he  delivered  by 
the  two  sides'  forces.  Accordingly,  in  the  an- 
nual Defense  Department  report  in  January, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  said  that 
Washington  possessed  a  total  force  of  about 
8.000  warheads  on  lis  land-  and  sea-based 
missiles,  compared  with  6,000  for  Moscow. 

Ofnr-lals  said  that  over  the  next  five  years 
the  American  total  was  unlikely  to  change 
significantly.  In  1985.  they  said,  the  land- 
based  missile  force  would  be  equipped  with 
about  2.100  warheads  while  sea-based  rock-* 
ets  would  carry  about  5,700  warheads. 

THREE    THOUSAND    MORE    US     WARHEADS 

Air  Force  bombers,  they  added,  could  de- 
liver another  3,000  nuclear  weapons,  consist- 
ing of  bombs  and  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

During  the  same  period,  the  officials  said, 
the  intelligence  estimate  reports  that  with- 
out the  new  arms  pact  Moscow  could  put 
as  many  as  11,000  warheads  on  its  existing 
force  of  1,400  land-based  missiles,  and  as 
many  as  5.000  additional  warheads  could  be 
fitted  to  Moscow's  950  submarine-launched 
rockets  by  1985. 

Together  with  about  1.000  weapons  that 
could  be  carried  by  Soviet  bombers,  the  in- 
telligence group's  "high  estimate"  for  Soviet 
warheads  in  1985  Is  17.000,  officials  said. 

The  officials  said  that  if  the  new  arms 
treaty  was  finally  ratified,  this  total  could 
be  cut  by  about  half  By  placing  a  ceiling 
of  820  on"  land-based  missiles  equipped  with 
multiple  warheads  and  by  freezing  numbers 
of  nuclear  bombs  that  could  be  placed  on 
individual  missiles,  the  new  accord,  officials 
said,  would  permit  Moscow  to  deploy  only 
atKJUt  8,500  warheads  through  1985. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  9,   1980] 

Soviets'  Power  Sparks  Intelligence  Rift 

(By  Michael  Getler; 

An  extraordinary  split  has  developed  be- 
tween military  and  civilian  intelligence  agen- 
cies over  conclusions  reached  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  about 
the  balance  of  strategic  military  power  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion. 

The  military  agencies  are  arguing  that  the 
CIA  summary  of  a  top-secret  government- 
wide  assessment  of  the  power  balance,  which 
goes  to  President  Carter,  is  "not  representa- 
tive" of  the  analytical  work  that  went  into 
preparing  that  assessment. 

Perhaps  more  Importantly,  the  military 
contenis  that  the  Job  of  comparing  U.S. 
and  Soviet  forces  and  how  they  might  fare 
in  an  atomic  struggle  constitutes  what  is 
called  a  "net  assessment."  Preparins  such 
asses-sments.  they  contend,  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Defense 
Department  rather  than  the  CIA. 

The  CIA.  this  argument  goes,  should  con- 
fine itself  to  figuring  out  what  the  Soviets 
are  doing. 

The  dispute  centers  on  the  latest  version 
of  the  National  ''ntelllgence  Estimate,  which 
goes  from  the  nation's  top  intelligence  offi- 
cer, CIA  chief  Stansfleld  Turner,  a  former 
admiral,  to  the  president. 

That  Turner  is  at  the  center  of  this  dis- 
pute is  not  surprising.  The  ex-Navy  man  has 
been  the  target  of  some  criticism  from  both 
military  and  civilian  defense  officials  in  re- 
cent years  as  he.  under  Carters  orders,  has 
solidified  his  sometimes  controversial  control 
over  the  nation's  intelligence  apparatus. 

Because  the  National  Intelligence  Esti- 
mates are  widely  circulated  among  the  top 


rungs  of  government,  and  are  so  authorita- 
tive, these  estimates  have  great  importance 
within  the  bureaucracy  in  shaping  future 
U.S.  national  security  policy  on  many  Issues. 

Officials  siy  that  the  NIE  summary  con- 
tains what  is  called  a  "footnote"  but  which 
In  fact  is  a  sharp  dissent  by  the  Pentagon's 
military-run  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA)  together  with  the  intelligence  chiefs 
of  the  three  armed  services. 

Administration  sources  call  the  breadth  of 
the  split  with  the  civilian-run  CIA  "un- 
precedented." A  well-informed  Pentagon 
source  says:  "It  is  fair  to  say  this  Is  probably 
as  strong  an  assertion  of  di5sent  on  the  part 
of  the  DIA  to  the  director  of  central  Intel- 
telligence  "  as  has  been  registered. 

The  State  Departments  Bureau  of  Intelli- 
gence and  Research  and  the  super-secret 
National  Security  Agency  did  not  Join  in  the 
dissent,  sources  say. 

The  actual  conclusions  of  the  report  are 
highly  classified,  but  sources  suggest  they 
contain  a  mixed  bag  of  assessments  that 
trouble  the  military. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  defense  agencies  are 
said  to  believe  that  the  report  underestimates 
the  relative  mcmentum  of  the  Soviet  stra- 
tegic military  buildup  in  comparison  to  that 
of  the  United  States,  arguing  in  effect  that 
the  picture  is  even  grimmer  than  presented. 

■yet  the  military  also  contends,  other 
sources  £ay,  that  the  new  report  overesti- 
mates the  Soviet  threat  that  could  be 
mounted  against  the  Pentagon  planned  MX 
super-missile. 

Intelligence  Agencies  Split  Over  U.S- 
Soviet  Power  Balance 

The  military  is  counting  on  the  MX  as  its 
future  iand-based,  long-range  missile  force. 
Critics  contend  the  Soviets,  with  their  bigger 
missiles,  win  always  be  able  to  lob  enough 
atomic  warheads  at  the  MX  shelters  to  make 
survival  of  a  few  of  them  not  worth  the  huge 
cost,  estimated  by  some  at  more  than  $60 
billion.  Supporters  of  MX  argue  that  the 
Russians  wouldn't  use  their  missiles  In  that 
fashion. 

CIA  officials  say  that  full-scale  net  assess- 
ments, involving  such  things  as  paper  war 
games  to  figure  out  who  wins,  are  indeed  the 
Pentagon's  job.  The  CIA  claims  it  is  not 
doing  that  bui  rather  has  been  using  "a  more 
sophisticated  form  of  analysis  In  recent  years" 
and  "adding  seme  Judgments"  to  its  findings 
rather  than  Just  counting  Soviet  missiles. 

The  CIA  officials  contend  that  many  people 
within  the  government  find  this  technique 
helpful  In  assessing  the  power  balance,  a 
claim  confirmed  in  interviews  with  civilian 
officials  elsewhere  in  government. 

Some  CIA  officials  suspect  the  military 
objections  at  this  time  may  have  an  element 
of  politics  to  them,  seeking  perhaps  to  take 
advantage  of  an  election  year  to  support 
those  arguing  for  higher  defense  spending  In 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat. 

Pentagon  sources  suggest  It  undoubtedly 
will  be  left  to  the  president  to  resolve  the 
dispute  over  who  does  what  kind  of  assess- 
ment. The  report  summary  also  has  gone  to 
Capitol  Hill,  and  sources  say  the  House  sub- 
committee of  lnte;iigence  over.-lght  probably 
will  begin  closed-door  heari.'gs  next  week  on 
the  report,  including  the  disputed  "footnote." 

The  National  Intelligence  Estimates,  pro- 
duced by  the  entire  U.S.  intelligence  com- 
munity, normally  include  at  least  two  main 
volumes,  the  summary  and  the  back-up  fac- 
tual and  anaUtlcal  d.ita. 

The  summary  section  of  the  disputed  NIE, 
number  1138,  was  completed  in  mid-March. 
The  second  volume  of  back-up  data  is  sched- 
uled to  be  circulated  very  soon,  sources 
Indicate. 

In  the  past,  there  have  been  other  dis- 
senting footnotes  to  these  reports.  But  offi- 
cials suggest  they  usually  have  been  over 
technical  matters,  such  as  the  debate  over 


the  range  of  the  new  Russian  Backfire 
bomber  and  whether  It  Is  aimed  at  VS.  tar- 
gets or  otner  targets  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  In  China. 

In  the  current  dispute,  the  DIA  and  mili- 
tary chiefs  are  understood  to  have  "disasso- 
ciated" themselves  from  the  summary  pre- 
sented by  Turner,  contending  that  it  con- 
centrates too  much  on  quantitative  Infor- 
mation and  gives  too  little  weight  to  Soviet 
military  doctrine,  policy,  overall  capability, 
momentum  and  future  programs. 

Similarly,  the  military  is  said  to  contend 
that  the  Wind  of  analysis  used  in  the  sum- 
mary distorts  Judgments  and  that  these 
are  sha{}ed  too  much  by  U.S.  thinking,  rather 
than  on  Soviet  thinking,  on  strategic 
matters. 

Though  Turner  also  Is  not  without  hU 
critics  elsewhere  In  the  clvlllan-run  agen- 
cies of  government,  on  this  Issue  the  former 
admiral  seems  to  have  supporters 

One  administration  source  says  he  has  "a 
grudging  admiration  for  Turner  in  refusing 
to  budee  from  his  position  once  he  and 
his  analvsts  are  convinced  they  are  right." 

Another  suggested  that  Turner  was  re- 
fusing to  allow  the  NTEs  "to  become  sterUe 
documents"  and  refusing  to  "let  the  MX  go 
by  without  focusing  a  light  on  Jt." 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  31.  19801 

Intelligence  Estimate  Said  To  Show  Need 

FOR  SALT 

(By  Michael  Getler  and  Robert  G.  Kaiser) 

The  nation's  top  Intelligence  officials  this 
week  are  completing  a  grim  new  estimate 
predicting  that  without  a  Soviet-American 
strategic  arms  agreement.  Soviet  rockets  In 
1989  will  be  able  to  rain  ne%{ly  250  percent 
more  atomic  warheads  on  the  "United  States 
than  they  would  If  constrained  by  SALT  II 
and  successor  agreements. 

The  new  National  Intelligence  Estimate— 
NIE  1138-79— Indicates  that  by  1989,  the 
Soviet  could  have  about  14.000  highly  ac- 
curate warheads  mounted  on  their  land- 
based  missile  force  aimed  at  the  United 
States.  Under  current  plans,  the  United 
States  would  have  only  a  fraction  of  this 
amount.  Bv  US.  estimates,  the  SovieU  would 
have  about  6.000  such  warheads  under  a 
SALT  II  treaty,  which  would  expire  In  1985 
but  could  be  extended. 

These  still -secret  figures  are  the  first  con- 
crete contribution  to  an  emergency  debate 
within  the  government  about  one  conse- 
quence of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan and  subsequent  derailing  of  SALT  n. 
that  has  received  scant  public  attention  thus 
far. 

This  debate  Is  promoted  by  the  widely  per- 
ceived conclusion  that  the  United  States 
Is  In  daneer  of  entering  into  a  tense  period 
of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out a  coherent  or  broadly  supported  policy 
of  dealing  with  nuclear  weapons. 

The  administration  hoped  it  had  such  a 
policy  built  around  the  SALT  II  treaty  and 
a  program  of  new  strategic  arms  procure- 
ment that  went  with  It  Even  before  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  this  policy- 
like  the  treaty— was  in  serious  trouble,  but 
now  it  appears  to  l>e  on  the  verge  of  unravel- 
ing. 

Senior  administration  officials  now  see  a 
dan'^erous  oaradox- that  the  Soviet  Invasion 
of  Afghanistan,  potentially  a  threat  to  US 
sectirlty.  has  orevented  passage  of  a  Soviet- 
American  arms  agreement  that  thev  believe 
clearly  serves  the  country's  security  Interests 

For  these  officials,  the  new  National  In- 
telllcence  Estimate  nrovldcs  nroof  that  SALT 
n  would  put  crucial  constraints  on  a  Soviet 
missile  buildun  tbat  ot^erwl'e  could  threaten 
the  survivability  of  the  U.S.  retaliatory  mlB- 
slle  force. 

Several  officials  in  the  White  House.  Penta- 
gon and  State  Department  said  in  interviews 
in  recent  days  that  the  prospect  of  a  world 
without   SALT — so   starkly   defined   by   the 
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new  N.I.E. — could  Jolt  the  country  and  the  dismantling  some  of  their  old  Yankee  class  ful  analysts  from  business  labor  and 
Senate  Into  the  realization  that  SALT  II  Is  submarines  to  make  room  under  the  nu-  academia  will  be  in  attendance  to  rii^rn^ 
now  more  urgent  than  ever  merlcal   limits   for   a   new   Delta   sub   to   be     a^ca^emia  wui  DC  in  auenoance  to  dlSCUSS 
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economy  with  substantially  increased  op-    show  a  very  disturbing  pattern,  one  that     cent.    Absenteeism    dropped    by    two- 
portunities  for  every  American  to  par-     suggests  that  corporate  growth  is  not     thirds.    Outstanding    work    grievances 
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new  N.I.E. — could  jolt  the  country  and  the 
Senate  into  the  realization  that  SALT  II  Is 
now  more  urgent  than  ever. 

But  other  administration  oflBclals  and  nu- 
merous sources  on  Capitol  Hill  expressed  the 
belief  that  the  Senate  could  never  be  con- 
vinced to  act  favorably  on  SALT  II  this  year 
while  Soviet-American  relations  are  tense. 

While  the  intelligence  estimate  Is  normally 
classified,  some  government  officials  who  sup- 
port SALT  are  willing  to  discuss  the  broad 
figures  privately,  believing  they  support  the 
case  for  the  treaty. 

SALT  critics  In  the  Senate  and  elsewhere 
reject  alarmist  views  of  the  world  without 
SALT,  arguing  that  the  Soviets  will  not  reach 
the  high  numbers  of  warheads  predicted  In 
the  N.I  B  because  they  will  not  need  them. 
By  extending  the  new  Intelligence  esti- 
mate out  to  1989.  the  Intelligence  officials 
throughout  the  government  who  prepare  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimates  for  the  presi- 
dent cover  the  period  In  which  the  new  US. 
super-missile,  the  MX.  is  supposed  to  be  fully 
deployed. 

The  United  States  is  currently  planning 
to  build  200  of  these  huge  missiles,  each 
carrying  10  warheads.  The  Idea  Is  to  truck 
them  around  concrete  "racetracks"  In  desert 
valleys  of  Utah  and  Nevada,  hiding  them  at 
random  In  4.600  concrete  shelters  as  protec- 
tion against  a  Soviet  strike.  The  system  is 
estimated  to  cost  between  $30  billion  and 
»100  billion. 

But  the  arcane  arithmetic  of  nuclear  forces 
that  drives  the  arms  race  could  change 
dramatically  without  SALT  limits  In  force, 
raising  questions  about  whether  this  MX 
project — a  scheme  of  unprecedented  cost  and 
complexity — is  the  right  answer. 

Under  SALT,  government  specialists  esti- 
mate the  Soviets  could  possibly  aim  3.000 
warheads  at  the  \DC  silos,  with  the  rest  of 
their  arsenal  aimed  at  other  US  missiles  and 
military  and  civilian  targets.  About  half  the 
MX  force  would  survive  a  Soviet  attack,  they 
believe,  enough  to  still  deter  a  Soviet  strike 
in  the  first  place 

But  with  14.000  Soviet  warheads,  some  11.- 
000  could  be  aimed  at  the  MX  silos,  almost 
quadrupling  the  threat  and  calling  the  whole 
MX  project,  as  now  conceived,  into  question. 
To  maintain  survival  of  half  the  MX  force 
under  an  uncontrolled  Soviet  expansion, 
specialists  say  that  the  first  crude  estimates 
undertaken  Indicate  It  could  mean  tripling 
the  land  needed  In  Utah  and  Nevada  to 
handle  still  more  silos  and  double  the  cost 
It  Is  this  kind  of  calculation  that  some  top 
civilian  officials  believe  will  have  what  one 
called  'a  profound  and  sobering  Impact  on 
peoples  perceptions  of  what  the  realities  of 
a  world  without  SALT  will  mean." 

The  Idea  of  building  a  budget-busting  MX 
that  might  not  even  fulfill  Us  mission  is 
certain  to  reopen  old  arguments  and  start 
new  ones  on  American  procurement  policy. 
For  example,  some  members  of  Congress 
and  administration  officials  are  already  talk- 
ing privately  about  reviving  earlier  ideas  for 
missiles  that  can  be  carried  aloft  and  fired 
from  airplanes  Other  Ideas  are  to  move  to- 
ward a  new  class  of  less  expensive,  more  ac- 
curate mlsslle-carrylng  submarines,  or  even 
to  go  back  to  the  idea  of  installing  antl- 
balUstlc  missile  (ABMi  defenses  around  ex- 
isting missile  silos  to  protect  against  attack 
ABM's  are  banned  by  the  SALT  I  treaty,  so 
reverting  to  them  would  amount  to  "the 
death  of  arms  controls."  one  official  said. 

For  now  President  Carter  has  declared  a 
policy  of  respecting  the  limits  on  arms  con- 
tained in  both  the  SALT  I  and  II  agreements 
The  Soviets'  willingness  to  do  the  same 
when  the  SALT  I  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons  has  lapsed  and  the  SALT  II  treaty 
has  not  been  ratified,  will  be  tested  this 
spring. 

To  continue  respecting  the  SALT  I  limits 
the  Soviets  will  probably  have  to  report  to 
the  United  States  in  the  spring  that  they  are 


dismantling  some  of  their  old  Yankee  class 
submarines  to  make  room  under  the  nu- 
merical limits  for  a  new  Delta  sub  to  be 
launched  In  May.  The  Soviets  did  so  report 
in  December,  signaling  a  willingness  then 
(before  Afghanistan)  to  keep  respecting 
lapsed  provisions  of  SALT  I. 

Continued,  voluntary  adherence  to  the 
existing  agreements  will  also  require  Ameri- 
can cooperation.  Including  sanction  from 
Congress.  The  first  test  could  come  in  July, 
when  a  new  Trident  submarine  goes  to  sea 
and  older  Polaris  subs  must  come  out  of  the 
American  fleet  to  satisfy  SALT  II.  The  Navy 
Is  willing  to  do  this  because  the  Polaris  boats 
are  antiquated,  but  Congress  will  have  to 
vote  money  to  decommission  those  boats,  an 
Issue  that  could  provoke  a  de  facto  vote  on 
SALT  In  both  houses. 

SALT  opponents  on  the  Hill  are  already 
planning  tactics  to  scuttle  the  existing  agree- 
ments, if  not  on  this  issue  then  on  one  of 
many  others  that  will  come  up  for  votes  this 
year. 

Even  If  both  sides  chose  to  respect  the 
SALT  agreements  voluntarily,  practical  prob- 
lems in  the  months  ahead  will  make  this 
Increasingly  difficult. 

For  example.  If  there  is  no  Senate  action 
on  SALT  II  this  year,  the  treaty  cannot  come 
up  for  a  vote  before  mld-1981  But  it  was 
drafted  on  the  assumption  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  all  of  1980  and  1981  to  disman- 
tle 250  old  rockets  that  they  would  have  to 
give  up  under  the  treaty.  This  timetable, 
then,  would  have  to  be  renegotiated,  a  peril- 
ous necessity  given  the  delicate  balancing  of 
Interests   embodied    In   the    treaty   now. 

Moreover,  the  treaty's  protocol,  on  which 
the  Soviets  put  great  emphasis,  is  scheduled 
to  expire  at  the  end  of  1981.  U.S.  officials  have 
begun  to  wonder  if  Moscow  would  accept 
SALT  II  next  year  without  a  prolonged  pro- 
tocol, since  this  section  provides  the  most 
Btgniflcant  controls  In  SALT  IT  on  the  new 
type  of  U.S.  strategic  weapon,  cruise  missiles. 
The  cruise  missile  issue  has  been  made 
more  complicated  by  the  decision  of  NATO 
nations  in  December  to  deploy  large  num- 
bers of  these  unmanned,  uncannily  accurate 
drones  in  Europe  aimed  at  Soviet  targets. 
U.S.  officials  acknowledge  that  the  Soviets 
now  face  a  greater  potential  cruise  missile 
threat  than  they  probably  anticipated  when 
they  signed  SALT  II  last  June. 

Some  officials  expect  the  Soviets  to  de- 
mand reopening  the  negotiations  to  extend 
the  cruise  missile  controls.  But  this  could 
open  SALT'S  Pandora's  Box — the  issues  of  all 
European-based  nuclear  weapons,  which  were 
deliberately  left  out  of  SALT  II  except  for 
the  short-lived  cruise  missile  controls  In 
its  protocol. 

Once  the  European-based  system — includ- 
ing the  French  and  British  nuclear  forces- 
become  a  SALT  Issue,  many  experts  agree. 
It  will  become  vastly  more  difficult  to  nego- 
tiate any  agreements. 

Administration  officials  express  deep  pessi- 
mism about  the  prospects  for  building  a 
political  consensus  behind  new  strategic 
arms  policy  if  the  SALT  process  does  indeed 
collapse. 

"We  really  are  in  a  tricky  world  and  a 
fragile  situation  now."  one  senior  adminis- 
tration official  said.  "Nobody  is  prepared  for 
the  no-SALT  world,  either  psychologically 
or  mlUtartly." 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized 
Mr.  STEWART.  I  thank  the  Chair 


THE  ECONOMY 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
20  the  Senate  Small  Biisiness  Committee 
will  hold  a  day-long  symposium  on  eco- 
nomic growth.  Some  of  the  most  thought- 


ful analysts  from  business,  labor,  and 
academia  will  be  in  attendance  to  discuss 
how  the  United  States  can  encourage 
sustained,  responsible,  and  equitable 
economic  growth.  The  express  purposes 
of  the  symposium  is  to  offer  a  broader 
view  of  our  problems,  one  that  goes  be- 
yond merely  suggesting  a  tax  cut  here, 
a  regulatory  change  there,  and  addresses 
instead  fundamental  economic  problems. 
This  sjTnposium  will  be  just  the  first 
step  toward  a  comprehensive  review  of 
our  economic  policy  from  an  additional 
perspective.  In  the  early  summer,  several 
days  of  hearings  will  be  held,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  summer  an 
extensive  investigation  will  be  under- 
taken with  the  goal  of  producing  a  major 
report  on  the  economy  by  the  beginning 
of  the  next  Congress.  In  doing  this.  I 
hope  that  the  committee's  efforts  will 
complement  the  excellent  work  already 
done  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
under  its  chairman.  Senator  Bentsen. 

Senator  Bentsen  has  been  a  leader  in 
the  Senate  in  the  discussion  of  these  con- 
tinuing economic  problems  and  the  for- 
mulation of  a  program  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

We  are  all  very  familiar  with  the  out- 
lines of  our  economic  dilemma — inflation 
roaring  at  record  rates;  real  rates  of 
investment  declining:  imports  increas- 
ing; basic  industries  aging  severely;  pro- 
ductivity going  down;  U.S.  economic 
strength  on  world  markets  deteriorating. 
It  is  a  frightening  situation,  one  that 
threatens  not  just  our  prosperity,  but 
our  political  and  social  institutions  as 
weU. 

The  data  supporting  this  view  have 
often  been  repeated  in  this  Record,  but 
some  essential  points  bear  repeating.  The 
U.S.  share  of  the  world  manufacturing 
output  has  declined  from  21  percent  in 
1972  to  16  percent  in  1978.  Our  produc- 
tivity growth  rate  is  the  lowest  in  the 
democratic  industrial  world  and  actually 
declined  in  1979.  In  1961,  16  percent  of 
all  patents  were  granted  to  foreigners; 
in  1979  the  figure  was  35  percent.  Capital 
investment  per  worker,  measured  in  1972 
dollars,  grew  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  1.8  percent  per  year  from  1966  to 
1973.  but  once  the  recession  of  1974  and 
1975  ended,  actually  declined  by  about 
1  percent  per  year.  Research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  nave  also  grown 
more  slowly  than  In  the  1960's.  so  that 
today,  despite  our  larger  population, 
there  are  actually  5  percent  fewer  people 
in  research  and  development  than  there 
were  in  1969. 

The  proposed  solutions  to  these  prob- 
lems have  also  been  frequently  stated  in 
this  Record — decrease  business  taxes, 
lessen  the  impact  of  regulation,  encour- 
age exports,  and  balance  the  budget. 

Every  one  of  these  things  needs  to  be 
done.  Each  will  help  to  restore  our  econ- 
omy to  a  sounder  footing.  I  suggest,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  also  some  basic  struc- 
tural problems  in  our  economy  which 
need  to  be  addressed  by  Government  pol- 
icy. 

In  my  view,  we  can  only  improve  pro- 
ductivity and  our  ability  to  compete  in 
world  markets — and  thereby  improve  our 
ability  to  fight  inflation — if  we  move  de- 
cisively  to   create   a  more   competitive 
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economy  with  substantially  increased  op- 
portunities for  every  American  to  par- 
ticipate in  economic  growth  and  the  cap- 
italist system.  It  was  this  very  notion  of 
individual  initiative  that  made  this 
American  experiment  succeed,  and  it  is 
this  very  notion  that  we  must  restore. 

Competition  provides  the  incentive  for 
innovation,  for  investment,  and  for  im- 
provements in  productivity.  This  Nation 
created  an  enormously  prosperous  society 
based  on  that  simple  notion. 

Today,  however,  the  large  institutions 
in  our  society,  government,  and  corpo- 
rate bureaucracy,  have  substituted  the 
goals  of  control  and  self-perpetuation 
for  competition.  These  large  institutions, 
by  their  very  nature,  discourage  risk- 
taking  and  change. 

This  short-term,  risk-averse  posture 
was  never  any  clearer  than  when  the 
automobile  industry  decided  not  to  make 
long-run  investments  in  smaller  cars  in 
1973.  the  time  of  the  first  oil  embargo. 
Instead,  they  stuck  to  their  short-run 
plans  to  maximize  year-to-year  profits 
by  continuing  to  produce  gas  guzzling 
automobiles,  rhe  rest  is  now  history. 

Big  government  is  just  as  bad.  and 
even  bigger.  Agency  after  agency  loses 
sight  of  its  mission  and,  instead,  con- 
centrates on  building  its  power  and 
maintaining  its  position,  with  little 
awareness  of  how  what  it  is  doing  is 
stifling  business  performance.  Smaller 
businesses  are  especially  hurt  by  this 
arrogant  and  insensitive  attitude. 

The  Government  grows  at  an  awful 
rate,  taking  money  away  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  spending  much  of  it 
merely  to  keep  itself  employed.  Over 
half  of  all  the  money  we  spend  on  wel- 
fare, for  instance,  is  spent  on  admin- 
istrative and  personnel  costs.  That  is  a 
tragedy  and  an  outrage,  for  there  are 
better  and  cheaper  ways  to  help  people 
help   themselves. 

The  terrible  fact  is  that  this  concen- 
tration in  business  and  Government  is 
increasing.  The  Government's  total 
budget  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  w^as 
only  $40  billion.  Today,  it  is  over  $600 
billion.  The  Federal  share  of  GNP  has 
risen  from  18.5  percent  in  1960  to  22 
percent  in  1979.  Government  regulation 
is.  if  anything,  growing  even  faster.  Much 
of  that  regulation  is  needed,  but  much 
is  not.  or  could  be  much  more  effectively 
administered. 

At  the  same  time,  concentration  in 
the  economy  is  increasing  rapidly.  The 
largest  200  firms  control  60  percent  of 
all  manufacturing  assets.  Last  year. 
Exxon  alone  had  sales  of  $85  billion — 
more  than  the  gross  national  product  of 
South  America.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  goods  and  services  are  sold 
in  markets  with  four  firm  oligopolies. 
Just  recently,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment reported  that  concentration  in  the 
food  industry  alone  cost  the  consumer 
$16  bniion  per  year. 

This  concentration  is  not  a  problem 
in  itself  unless  it  stifles  competition  and 
discourages  long-range,  productive  in- 
vestment. In  some  sectors  and  for  some 
firms,  this  is  undoubtedly  not  the  case. 
In  addition,  it  is  clear  that  many  in- 
dustries require  large  concentrations 
of  capital.  Overall,  however,  the  data 


show  a  very  disturbing  pattern,  one  that 
suggests  that  corporate  growth  is  not 
being  disciplined  by  competition.  In 
1979.  approximate  figures  show  that,  at 
the  very  least.  $50  billion  was  spent  on 
both  mergers  and  acquisitions,  and  $50 
billion  more  on  advertising,  while  only 
approximately  $175  billion  was  spent 
on  investment  in  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment and  $20  billion  on  research  and 
development. 

What  this  means  is  that  when  a  steel 
company  sees  its  mills  deteriorating.  It 
buys  a  chemical  company  instead  of  im- 
proving its  steel  mills.  No  new  jobs  are 
created — not  one.  No  new  producti\'ity 
results.  No  new  product  is  put  on  the 
market.  In  fact,  according  to  the  Orga- 
nization for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development,  companies  are  less  profit- 
able alter  they  have  been  acquired  than 
before.  What  these  data  show  is  thai 
companies  are  sending  vast  sums  of 
money  to  protect  and  expand  their  mar- 
ket shares  through  acquisitions  and  ad- 
vertising rather  than  through  invest- 
ment and  innovation. 

How.  then,  do  we  stimulate  more  com- 
petition in  the  economy?  In  general, 
breaking  up  existing  firms  is  neither 
practical  nor  feasible.  These  companies 
grew  under  laws  and  policies  that  en- 
couraged their  growth.  Instead,  we  must 
look  to  the  future  and  create  a  policy 
framework  which  encourages  and  main- 
tains competition  to  begin  with,  rather 
than  attempting  the  impossible  task  of 
imposing  it  after  the  fact. 

While  stimulating  competition  and  de- 
creasing the  role  of  the  Government  are 
important.  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
second  goal  that  must  be  accomplished 
by  any  growth  policy — broadening  par- 
ticipation in  the  economy.  In  part,  com- 
petition itself  will  do  this,  as  entrepre- 
neurial opportunities  are  made  more 
available.  The  large  majority  of  people, 
however,  will  still  be  employees,  and 
their  participation  in  growth  will  be 
limited  to  increased  wages  unless  our 
current  system  is  changed. 

There  are  signs  that  changes  are.  in 
fact,  already  occurring.  Employee  stock 
owTiership  plans  have  grown  rapidly  and 
are  now  in  place  at  4.000  companies.  Em- 
ployee participation  in  workplace  man- 
agement has  become  increasingly  com- 
mon and  has  shown  enormous  potential. 
By  combining  these  two — giving  workers 
a  share  in  our  growth  and  giving  them  a 
voice  in  their  work  environment — we  can 
increase  productivity  substantially  and 
cheaply,  while  at  the  same  time  provid- 
ing people  with  meaningful  participation 
in  the  economic  system.  We  can.  through 
these  means,  give  people  a  much  larger 
say  in  their  own  lives. 

Recent  studies  have  showTi  that  em- 
ployee owned  companies  are  1.5  times  as 
profitable  as  comparable  conventionally 
owned  firms,  and  have  productivity  rates 
25-30  percent  higher.  Worker  participa- 
tion experiments  from  small  companies 
to  General  Motors  have  shown  that  when 
workers  have  more  of  a  role  in  designing 
the  workplace,  productivity  gains  dra- 
matically. At  GM's  Tarrytown  plant,  for 
instance,  after  a  worker  participation 
system  was  instituted,  the  percentage 
of  bad  welds  dropped  from  35  to  1.5  per- 


cent. Absenteeism  dropped  by  two- 
thirds.  Outstanding  work  grievances 
dropped  from  2,000  to  30.  Time  magazine 
called  the  turn-around  "stunning". 

American  industrj'  is  desperately  con- 
cerned about  productivity.  There  is  a 
way  to  improve  it  dramatically  at  almost 
no  cost — give  the  workers  a  significant 
ownership  share  by  printing  additional 
stock  for  them  and  distributing  it 
through  an  employee  stock  ownership 
plan,  and  then  let  them  have  a  say  in 
how  they  do  their  work.  It  is  not  as 
dramatic  as  a  multibillion-dollar  new 
plant,  but  it  may  work  even  better. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  any 
growth  policy  should  be  tied  to  broad- 
ened ownership,  and  that  the  United 
States  should  encourage — not  mandate 
or  regulate,  but  encourage — greater  ex- 
perimentation with  worker  participation. 
Once  we  have  more  experience  with 
these  ideas.  I  am  convinced  they  wiU 
grow  on  their  own  in  the  market,  and 
the  Government's  role  will  evaporate. 

I  hope  that  this  provides  a  somewhat 
different,  but  useful  perspjective  on  our 
economic  problems.  Once  again,  I  com- 
mend the  work  that  Senator  Bentsen 
and  his  committee  have  done,  and  1 
agree  with  the  thrust  of  their  report.  We 
need  to  implement  these  measures  if 
we  are  to  succeed.  In  essence,  we  need 
to  return  to  a  society  in  which  individual 
initiative  is  the  central,  dynamic  motor 
of  economic  growth.  That  is  what  this 
country  was  founded  on  and  that  is  what 
we  need  to  restore  What  we  need  to  do 

/jj  "re-invent  America" — reinvest  the 
society  of  free  men,  freely  competing. 

Mr,  BENTSEN  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  appreciate  his  comments  about 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  that  reflects  a  growing 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  Members  of 
this  body  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
get  rid  of  some  of  that  heavy  baggage  of 
the  old  economic  theories  that  have  just 
not  worked,  that  we  ought  to  be  search- 
ing for  new  ideas,  new  ways  to  approach 
this  problem,  not  just  this  periodic  pull- 
ing up  of  the  dfawbridge.  this  idea  that 
we  have  to  have  recession,  deep  recession, 
to  try  to  curb  inflation.  We  need  some 
new  approaches,  I  believe,  to  deal  with 
today's  realities. 

Senator  Stewart  himself  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  effort  to  get  off  the  old 
tracks  and  to  find  new  ways  to  combat 
these  problems.  I  believe  that  what  he 
is  doing  with  his  day-long  seminar  for 
small  business,  trying  to  find  ways  to 
stimulate  economic  growth  and  produc- 
tivity for  small  business  and  to  correct 
some  of  the  problems  and  find  solutions 
for  small  business,  is  going  to  contribute 
significantly  to  that  effort.  The  fact  that 
we  now  seem  to  be  heading  for  what  I 
would  call  probably  a  deep  and  a  dirty 
recession  makes  that  kind  of  creative 
approach  necessary  toward  our  economic 
policies. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  this  year, 
the  inflation  rate  was  18  percent  at  an 
annual  rate  In  April,  the  unemployment 
rate  jumped  to  7  percent,  from  6.2  per- 
cent in  March.  That  is  the  biggest  jump 
we  have  seen  in  unemployment  since  at 
least  the  first  quarter  of  1975. 
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Not  since  the  Depression  has  the  eco- 
nomic news  been  so  distressing.  In  this 
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goods     on     the     shelf     for     American 
consumers. 


But  they  are  saying  that  withcut  re- 
gard for  cost. 
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major  program  to  accelerate  the  use  of     level.  Then  we  will  be  in  the  core  of  in-     enter  into  the  picture    My  contemporaries 
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Not  since  the  Deprecsion  has  the  eco- 
nomic news  been  so  distressing.  In  this 
kind  of  situation,  the  usual  medicine — 
tight,  money  and  fiscal  restraint  to  fight 
InLat.on.  easy  money  and  higher  spend- 
ing to  reduce  unemployment — simply 
will  not  work.  We  need  a  new  economic 
program  for  the  1980s,  and  Senator 
Stewart  s  work  with  the  Small  Business 
Committee  will  he  one  of  the  factors 
gu:ding  the  formation  of  that  program 
of  economic  policy. 

Despite  the  widely  held  belief  that  a 
recession  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  inflation,  we  at  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  believe  that  America  does  not 
have  to  fight  inflation  during  the  1980  s 
by  periodically  pulling  up  the  drawbridge 
with  recessions  that  doom  millions  of 
Americans  to  unemployment.  While  a 
balanced  budget  and  reduced  spending 
will  help  ease  inflationary  pressures  in 
the  short  run.  the  only  way  to  control  in- 
flation in  the  long  run  is  by  increasing 
the  productivity  of  the  American  econ- 
omy through  selected  incentives  to  stim- 
ulate new  investment  as  well  as  through 
measures  which  reduce  production  costs 
such  as  responsible  regulatory  reform, 
expansion  of  energy  supplies,  and  tar- 
geted job  training  programs. 

In  Its  1980  joint  economic  report,  the 
committee  urged  that  half  of  any  tax 
cut  enacted  during  1980  or  1981  should 
go  for  incentives  for  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  should  be  to  increase 
productivity  in  this  country. 

Any  time  we  have  wages  and  prices 
going  up  faster  than  productivity,  we 
have,  obviously,  inflation,  and  that  is 
what  we  face. 

What  we  have  had  in  this  country  is  a 
boom  or  bust  cycle  start  out  here,  and 
when  we  get  through  that,  it  is  here 
somewhere,  with  higher  inflation  and 
higher  unemployment,  and  we  try  to  re- 
apply our  thinking  that  that  is  the  way 
it  has  to  be. 

I  do  not  beheve  it  has  to  be.  I  think  we 
beat  inflation  by  putting  more  products 
on  the  shelf  at  a  cheaper  price;  by  more 
efflcient.  and  effective  tools. 

It  IS  like  having  two  willing  workers 
side  by  side,  willing  to  put  in  the  same 
number  of  hours,  and  one  with  a  hand 
saw  and  the  other  with  a  power  saw.  Who 
will  turn  out  the  most  units  of  work? 
That  IS  what  is  happening. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  have  read 
this  book,  "Japan  No.  1."  If  not,  they 
should  read  it.  It  tells  what  is  happening 
in  the  way  of  competition,  the  fact  they 
tear  down  their  factor  es.  throw  out  ail 
their  equipment,  once  every  10  years.  We 
do  it  once  m  30  years. 

But  we  know  who  will  have  the  most 
effective  tools. 

Of  the  22  largest,  most  modern  steel 
blast  furnaces  in  the  world.  14  are  in 
Japan,  and  none  in  the  United  States. 

For  14  years  we  built  blast  furnaces 
in  this  coimtry  that  the  Japanese  had 
already  quit  building,  because  they  were 
building  them  more  modern,  more  pro- 
gressive, more  effective,  more  productive. 
This  emphasis  on  tax  cuts  to  ercpand 
the  supply  side  of  the  economy  will  help 
control  inflation  by  improving  produc- 
tivity as  well  as  bv  expanding  the  ability 
of    American    businesses    to    put    more 


goods     on     the     shelf     for     American 
consumers. 

The  committee  also  believes  that  pro- 
ductivity can  be  increased  and  inflation 
reduced  through  a  program  of  targeted 
job  training  programs  that  are  designed 
to  attack  the  problem  of  structural 
unemployment.  With  a  recession  coming 
on  and  unemployment  rising  sharply,  it 
is  even  more  important  now  that  our 
jobs  programs  provide  effective  and  use- 
ful job  training.  These  programs  should 
recognize  that  most  of  the  good,  well- 
paying  jobs  in  the  American  economy 
that  are  not  dead  and  are  in  the  private 
sector  and  that  these  jobs  require  well- 
trained,  highly  skilled  workers.  While 
we  have  had  many  good  job  and  training 
programs  in  the  past,  all  too  often  par- 
ticipants have  been  given  inadequate 
training  or  have  been  trained  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist  while  other  jobs  have 
gone  begging  for  lack  of  properly 
trained  workers.  Public  sector  job  train- 
ing efforts  should  be  much  better 
coordinated  in  the  future  with  job 
needs  and  opportunities  in  the  private 
sector.  In  addition,  training  programs 
should  channel  workers  into  industries 
and  occupations  experiencing  long-run 
growth,  thus  helping  to  alleviate  the 
bottlenecks  in  skilled  occupations  which 
push  up  costs  and  prices  during  periods 
of  strong  economic  growth. 

We  ought  to  be  putting  incentive  out 
there  to  get  those  people  to  hire  and 
train  them.  That  is  done  a  lot  in  Ger- 
many. We  get  a  correlation  between 
those  programs  and  the  schools  and  the 
factories  to  hire  them. 

The  other  things  we  ought  to  be  doing 
is  not  training  young  people  for  jobs 
that  do  not  exist,  and  industries  going 
out  of  business,  going  downhill.  We 
ought  to  be  selecting  those  industries 
that  are  growing,  as  technology  is  im- 
proving, getting  a  bigger  share  of  the 
market,  where  they  can  not  only  get  a  job 
but  grow  and  expand  and  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  American  economy  and  the 
rate  of  inflation  has  been  the  rapid 
growth  of  government  regialation  dur- 
ing the  past  two  decades. 

We  hear  about  the  increase  of  regula- 
t'on.  We  should  look  at  actual  numbers. 
The  increase  in  regulated  industry  in 
this  country  since  1960.  where  it  was  10 
percent,  is  now  35  percent.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  we  see  taking  place  today. 
Another  study  was  to  find  what  the 
cost  of  regulation  happens  to  be  in  this 
country.  We  came  back  with  cost  esti- 
mates of  $105  billion  a  year. 

To  relate  that  to  something  we  can  all 
understand,  that  is  $500  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country.  That 
is  quite  a  burden  to  the  economy. 

That  does  not  say  that  all  regula- 
tions are  bad.  Of  course,  some  are  good 
and  important  and  necessary.  But  it 
means  we  ought  to  make  them  cost 
effective. 

A  lot  of  these  laws  we  pass  never  men- 
tion cost.  Then  we  talk  to  the  agencies 
and  they  .say  that  cost  is  not  their  con- 
cern, that  was  not  'n  the  law,  it  just  tells 
them  to  achieve  this  objective. 


But  they  are  saying  that  without  re- 
gard for  cost. 

But  we  have  to  limit  resources  and, 
if  we  pay  too  much  to  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, it  will  hurt  this  one,  v.hether 
it  is  education,  whether  it  is  hospital- 
ization co-?ts. 

We  have  to  find  that  most  effective — 
cost-effective — way  to  accomplish  these 
things  if  we  achieve  our  goals. 

We  are  talking  about  doing  some 
things  in  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  trying  to  encourage  a  regulatory 
budget.  What  do  we  mean  hy  that? 

We  put  a  limitation  on  how  much 
an  agency  can  spend,  how  much  a  de- 
partment can  spend.  That  is  v.hat  we 
are  argu  ng  now  with  this  resolution. 

But  we  do  not  put  any  limit,  any 
damper,  on  how  much  a  department  or 
agencv  can  make  them  spend  in  the 
private  sector,  and  that  is  an  incredible 
adri't'onal  burden  to  the  economy. 

So  if  we  had  a  regulatory  budget 
there  would  also  be  limitations  on  that. 
While  some  regulatory  programs  have 
been  highly  beneficial  to  consumers, 
workers  and  the  environment,  many  reg- 
ulations have  been  excessively  costly, 
wasteful,  duplicative,  or  conflicting,  thus 
unnecessarily  driving  up  costs  and  con- 
tr'butini  to  inflation.  The  members  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  have  unan- 
imouslv  recommended  two  proposals 
which  would  reduce  private  sector  regu- 
latory compliance  costs  without  reducing 
the  important  benefits  of  many  regula- 
tory programs.  Fir.^t.  all  iTia:cr  regula- 
tions should  be  cost-effective:  when  al- 
ternative methods  exist  for  achieving  the 
goals  of  a  regulation,  the  least  costly 
rho'iM  he  a'^opted  unles>  an  overriding 
statutory  objective  requires  the  adoption 
of  a  more  costlv  alternative.  Second,  a 
res:ulatory  budget  should  be  adopted 
whi:h  would  permit  Congress  to  measure 
and  limit  the  compliance  costs  imposed 
each  year  on  the  private  sector  by  Fed- 
eral regulations. 

Taken  together,  these  two  proposals 
would  cut  regulatory  costs  without  re- 
ducing benefits  and  would  help  Congress 
channel  resources  into  regulatory  activi- 
ties which  yield  the  greatest  benefits. 
The  committee  also  urges  that  responsi- 
bility for  all  Federal  paperwork  should 
be  con.solidated  in  the  OfTice  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  so  that  the  Federal 
paperwork  burden  on  the  American 
rublic  can  be  reduced  to  the  minimum 
level  necessary  for  the  effective  man- 
agement of  Government  programs. 

Finally,  the  disastrous  effect  of  crude 
oil  price  increases  during  the  1970's  on 
productivity  and  growth  indicates  that 
we  must  reduce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ports from  the  OPEC  countries.  In  addi- 
tion to  measures  which  have  already 
been  enacted,  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee believes  that  a  comprehensive 
energy  plan  should  include  a  program  to 
stimulate  greater  energy  conservation 
and  to  raise  energy  productivity:  a  ma- 
jor accelerated  alcohol  fuels  program:  a 
program  to  encourage  oil  exploration  in 
nrn-OPEC  develop'ng  countries:  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  energy  security  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  strengthening 
our  trade  relationship  of  mutual  benefit 
with  Mexico  and  Canada;  as  well  as  a 
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major  program  to  accelerate  the  use  of 
enhanced  oil  recovery  technologies  and 
other  steps  designed  to  increase  domes- 
tic petroleum  production. 

The  result  will  be  an  improvement  in 
productivity  in  American  business,  a  sus- 
tainable long-term  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  inflation,  better  long-term  growth 
and  employment  prospects  and  a  more 
stable  economy,  and  a  return  to  a  period 
when  American  workers  and  consumers 
can  expect  a  rising  rather  than  falling 
standard  of  living  in  this  country,  a  big- 
ger slice  of  the  pie.  if  they  are  willing 
to  work  and  put  up.  and  if  we  follow 
these  policies  we  can  bring  it  about. 

It  will  not  happen  overnight.  There 
is  no  quick  fix.  But  it  takes  that  kind  of 
comprehensive  approach  to  get  it  done. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  doing  is  trying  to  assist  small 
business  in  that  regard. 

When  we  talk  about  small  business  as 
part  of  this  economy,  there  is  nothing 
small  about  it.  They  are  a  major  part 
of  the  economy  and  have  a  major  in- 
fluence on  productivity  and  employment 
in  this  country. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  he  is  doing  in  this  regard 

Mr.  STEWART.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  STEWART.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  something  said  earlier  here  on 
the  floor.  It  was  indicated  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  that  our  inflation- 
fight'ng  policy  is  working.  Interest  rates 
are  dro;3ping  rapidly,  he  pointed  out,  and 
the  inflation  rate,  hopefully,  will  drop 
as  well. 

In  response.  I  say  that  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  I  po-nt  out  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Texas  has  a  better  solu- 
tion, a  long-range  solution.  We  need  a 
more  stable  economy,  and  not  this  boom- 
or-bust  cycle  we  have  been  through. 

The  interest  rates  are  dropping 
rapidly,  but  they  went  up  to  20.  21  per- 
cent before  they  started  to  dro;5.  and 
during  that  rise  a  w'hole  lot  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  my  State  were  forced  out  of 
business,  a  lot  of  farmers  were  forced 
out  of  business. 

Their  economic  well-being  is  threat- 
ened now  and  in  many  cases  the  things 
they  worked  for  all  their  lives  are  gone. 

It  does  not  please  them  that  the  in- 
terest rates  are  coming  down,  that  the 
inflation  rates  prospectively  will  come 
down. 

So  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  he  is  leading  us  down  a  path  that 
I  think  we  ought  to  take,  particularly  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  We  ought  to  es- 
tablish a  more  eriu'table  long-range  eco- 
nomic policy  that  s'^eaks  to  some  of  the 
fundamental  problems  we  have  in  this 
country. 

I  am  glad  to  join  the  Senator  in  his 
efforts. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

I  think  we  can  see  inflation  show  a 
substantial  decrease  over  a  short  period 
of  time,  but  then  we  are  going  to  see  it 
level  off  at  an  absolutely  unacceptable 


level.  Then  v\e  will  be  in  the  core  of  in- 
flation, and  we  will  not  correct  that  im- 
less  we  correct  some  of  these  things  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  STEWART.  That  is  another  thing 
I  wanted  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, but  I  was  acting  as  presiding 
officer  at  the  time,  and  I  did  not  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


MILITARY  RETENTION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  retaining  middle  grade  of- 
ficers in  the  armed  services  remains 
acute.  It  is  especially  serious  in  the  Army 
and  Navy.  Personnel  are  leaving  lor 
nigiier  paying  jobs  in  the  industrial 
marketplace ;  they  are  leaving  because  of 
morale  problems;  and  they  are  leav- 
ing because  the  educational  level  of 
the  recruits  is  making  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  train  them  properly.  To  save 
money,  basic  training  has  been  short- 
ened from  8  to  7  weeks.  We  could  im- 
prove the  situation  if  we  could  find  the 
resources  to  reinstate  that  extra  week  of 
practice  and  training. 

Also,  we  need  to  attract  more  high 
school  graduates.  A  new  GI  educational 
bill  is  sorely  needed  as  an  incentive  if 
we  are  to  retain  an  All-Volunteer  Force. 
Such  an  approach  would  mean  many 
more  Americans  would  have  an.  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  a  college  education  and 
the  service.5  would  get  a  larger,  more 
stable,  more  easily  trainable  recruit  pool. 

During  a  recent  inspection  trip  to  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C,  my  special  assistant  for 
defense,  Tom  Fagan,  talked  with  15 
recruits  at  random.  Not  one  of  these 
recruits  was  a  high  school  graduate — 
zero  out  of  15.  Our  job  of  training  them 
in  7  short  weeks  is  very  difficult. 

One  of  my  constituents,  Capt.  James 
D.  Black,  from  Horrj'  County.  SC,  has 
recently  decided  to  resign  from  the 
Army  for  many  of  these  same  reasons. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Captain  Black's  letter  to  me 
of  May  2,  1980  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  2,  1980. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
U.  S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Thurmond:  Due  to  adverse 
enlistment  statistics  and  wide  ranging  dis- 
content among  many  members  of  the  tJ.S 
Armed  Forces.  I  feel  compelled  to  submit 
this  letter  in  hopes  that  it  will  aid  in  Iden- 
tifying some  of  the  problems  and  possible 
solutions  concerning  existing  discontent  and 
inefficiency  within  the  military  structure. 

IWty  greatest  concern  is  that  this  letter  ar- 
rives at  its  rightful  place  and  Is  read  per- 
sonally by  the  intended  recipient.  My  letter 
i.s  prompted  by  my  concern  and  love  for 
my  country  and  its  men  In  uniform,  there 
is  no  malice  intended. 

Senator  Thurmond,  should  you  wonder 
uhy  a  military  officer  would  risk  a  move 
such  as  this,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  it 
could  rviin  his  entire  career.  I  must  Inform 
you  that  I  have  submitted  my  resignation 
and  I  have  no  fear  of  repercussions  for  my 
actions.  I  just  feel  that  you  should  hear 
part  of  the  story  from  a  10  year  middle- 
manager,  someone  at  the  grnss  roots  level 
who  will  tell  It  like  It  Is  and  won't  let  bias 


enter  Into  the  picture  My  contemporaries 
are  exiting  the  military  at  an  increasing  and 
alarming  rate  Many  officers  separating  are 
not  doing  so  because  of  lucrative  outside 
opportunities. 

A  major  factor  in  separation  is  low  morale 
experienced  by  these  Individuals  because  of 
the  quality  and  inefficiency  cf  our  soldiers 
and  our  system.  Many  of  these  captains  leav- 
ing the  military  are  very  dedicated,  efficient. 
and  sad  to  leave  Sadly  enough  the  high  per- 
centage that  do  separate  are  some  of  the 
most  qualified;  they  demand  excellence  and 
professionalism,  so  consequently,  they  end 
up  seeking  It  outside.  Years  ago  I  desired  to 
eventually  be  a  general  officer.  Had  I  known 
the  conditions  which  would  plague  the  mili- 
tary in  the  future.  I  'vou'd  have  chosen  a 
dferent  profession  I  shall  continue  to  act 
whenever  the  opporturUty  arises  to  do  what- 
ev  r  cin  do  constructive  for  the  military 
and  its  personnel. 

In  recent  months  the  military  has  gone 
to  great  lengths  and  expense  to  induce  more 
young  people  into  the  military  Simultane- 
ously, statistics  indicate  that  a  larger  jjer- 
centage  of  personnel  are  leaving  the  military, 
although  incentives  have  been  increased  for 
Inductees.  A  great  many  of  those  exiting  the 
military  are  officers  and  NCOs  with  as  much 
as  10-14  years  service.  You  would  tend  to 
ask  "Why  with  only  6  10  yeai-s  left  to  serve 
would  these  men  exit  the  military?" 

The  military  structure  could  do  well  to 
follow  a  simple  common  sense  approach  to 
the  problem  at  hand.  It  is  my  sincere  belief 
that  a  simple  common  sense  approach  to 
recruitment  and  retention  could  Improve  our 
readiness  posture  and  assure  the  retention 
of  a  vast  number  of  the  experienced  profes- 
sionals we  are  now  losing.  Million  of  dollars 
spent  on  recruitment  Incentives  without 
proper  retention  Is  synonymous  with  pour- 
ing water  into  a  bucket  with  a  hole  in  the 
other  end,  the  water  is  theie  only  tempo- 
rarily and  is  eventually  lost. 

Suggestions  for  improvement  and  prob- 
lems presently  existing  are  numerous  It  Is 
obvious  that  all  cannot  be  addressed  In  this 
letter.  Many  contemporaries  agree  that  there 
appears  to  be  apparent  and  common  sense 
solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  which 
currently  exist,  yet  they  contend  that  be- 
cause of  bureaucracy  and  attempts  at  cov- 
erup  among  high  ranking  officials,  nothing 
can  be  done.  Senator  Thurmond.  I  cannot 
accept  that  idea,  I  cannot  resort  to  the  be- 
lief that  nothing  can  be  don^,  I  Just  believe 
that  the  right  people  have  not  tried,  they 
have  been  misled. 

Senator  Thurmond,  soldier  quality  has  di- 
minished markedly:  I  have  witnessed  this 
and  ones  eyes  seldom  fool  them.  Some  re- 
cruits cannot  comprehend  how  to  operate 
present  inventory  equipment.  Not  only  have 
we  lowered  induction  standards,  we  have 
lowered  school  graduation  standards  at  the 
Intelligence  School,  so  that  new  recruits  can 
graduate  school  specialty  training.  When 
soldiers  arrive  In  an  active  Army  unit,  many 
still  are  not  trained.  Supervisors  become  dis- 
gruntled and  eventually,  as  Is  evidencd  by 
present  retention  statistics,  throw  their 
hands  In  the  air  and  decide  to  ignore  the 
problem  or  decide  not  to  re-enllst.  niegal 
recruiting  methods  and  lower  standards  for 
inductees,  and  school  graduates,  is  causing  a 
more  serious  problem  than  has  been  ad- 
dressed on  such  TV  programs  as  60  Minutes 
That  is  the  resultant  effect  caused  by  the 
increased  loss  of  those  who  comorlse  the 
core  of  our  experience  and  professionalism. 
"A  rotten  apple  spoils  the  barrel"  Is  more 
than  an  over  used  obscure  cliche.  In  this 
incidence,  it  Is  reality. 

Professionals  find  it  difficult  to  work  with 
a  large  number  of  untralnable  Inductees.  I 
personally  attest  that  It  is  very,  very  frus- 
trating. One  high  official  has  pointed  the 
fir.ger  at  military  supervisors  and  unit  lead- 
ers to  place  blame  for  inefficiency.  I  have  to 
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return  to  a  plea  for  common  sense;  is  it  the 
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Robinson    said    the   interest    costs,    rising 
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where  I'm  going  to  go.  I  feel  like  I  won't  be      "Vegetable  farmers  live  or  die  by  timely      tions;  by  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
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return  to  a  plea  for  common  sense;  Is  It  the 
faixlt  of  the  leaders  and  trainers  when  the 
material  with  which  they  are  working  Is  par- 
tially or  totally  untralnable  to  being  with? 
Sir,  what  has  happened  to  common  sense? 
If  the  American  people  are  not  alerted  to  all 
the  conditions  which  presently  exist,  this 
may  end  up  becoming  one  of  the  biggest 
cons  described  In  history  books  of  the  fu- 
ture, should  a  powerful  adversary  ever  test 
the  might  and  professionalism  of  our  ground 
forces.  It  calls  to  mind  an  Incident  In  the 
recent  series  "Battlestar  Galactlca"  when 
Voltare  betrayed  the  human  race.  He  man- 
aged to  obscure  the  truth  long  enough  for 
the  enemy  to  strike  and  destroy  an  unpre- 
pared force. 

Most  of  us  are  aware  of  the  problems,  sta- 
tistics validate  them.  OfBcers  at  the  troop 
level  know  of  and  try  to  expose  problems. 
yet  the  coverup  continues,  everyone  works 
for  someone  else  and  doesn't  want  to  make 
waves.  Complacency  Is  a  monster  that  may 
devour  us. 

Senator  Thurmond,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, there  Is  not  enough  time  In  a  letter 
to  disclose  many  of  the  alarming  Inherent 
problems  within  the  military.  As  the  primary 
participant  representing  the  Intelligence 
School  at  the  National  Training  Center  ex- 
periment, I  saw  first  hand  much  of  the  In- 
efficiency and  Inconapetence  displayed  by  CS. 
military  personnel.  Sir,  some  military  per- 
sonnel could  not  even  transmit  Intelligibly 
OD  a  radio,  it  was  deplorable.  The  exposure 
of  information  this  alarming  should  be  a 
breach  of  security  In  Itself. 

Sir,  I  am  a  veteran  of  10  years  of  military 
service.  I  have  been  dedicated  and  observant, 
and  now  feel  dedicated  to  expose  further  evi- 
dence to  show  the  massive  coverup  which 
exists.  I  personally  am  one  of  those  apples 
In  the  barrel.  I  Joined  the  military  with  the 
idea  that  I  was  Joining  an  elite,  professional 
team.  I  graduated  college  with  honors,  both 
academic  and  military,  have  led  a  unit  to 
become  the  best  within  a  combat  battalion, 
and  have  a  fine  record  as  a  paratrooper,  rang- 
er, and  military  intelligence  officer.  I  am  dis- 
illusioned that  indecisiveness.  mismanage- 
ment, and  coverup  have  apparently  attrib- 
uted to  low  retention,  morale,  and  profes- 
sionalism within  an  organization  which  I 
love,  hate  to  leave,  and  owe  so  much.  I  know 
I  am  only  one  person,  but  I  speak  for  thou- 
sands of  seasoned  military  professionals. 

Senator  Thurmond,  please  don't  think  that 
I  am  throwing  sour  grapes  or  yelling  wolf. 
I  am  not  I  am  trying  hard  not  to  be  biased. 
When  I  observe  documentaries  on  TV  con- 
cerning the  military,  I  comment,  "Well, 
they're  hitting  us  hard,  if  only  they  knew 
the  rest."  Sir.  I  am  certain  that  you  are  aware 
of  most  of  our  problems,  but  I  tend  to  think 
that  sometimes  you  are  presented  with  in- 
complete or  biased  information  Why  doesn't 
someone  ask  the  worker  bees  how  they  see  it, 
someone  besides  60  Minutes,  they  seem  to 
be  the  only  ones  Interested  in  exposing  real- 
ity, sadly  enough 

Senator  Thurmond,  in  closing.  I  respect- 
fully request  two  favors:  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  letter  Is  read  by  you  personally 
because  of  its  importance  and  secondly,  I 
request  a  brief  interview  w^lth  you.  although 
I  know  you  are  a  busy  man.  I  promise  to  be 
candid  and  brief  as  possible  if  such  an  Inter- 
view could  be  granted.  There  are  items  such 
as  military  contracts,  etc.  where  possible 
problems  exist  that  are  more  apparent  at  the 
usar  level  than  might  be  exposed  at  the  po- 
litical level  Senator  Thurmond,  I  am  Just 
an  "ole  country  boy  from  Horry  County." 
but  I  have  had  a  deep  admiration  for  you 
since  a  young  boy  The  people  in  Horry  Coun- 
ty think  you  are  an  excellent  senator:  It  has 
been  an  honor  in  writing  this  letter  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Black. 
Captain.  Military  Intelligence. 


PLANT  LAYOFFS  AND  REDUCED 
FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  plant 
layoffs  and  reduced  farm  income  are 
increasingly  critical  problems  in  South 
Carolirm,  just  as  they  are  all  across  this 
Nation. 

A  recent  article  that  appeared  on 
April  23.  1980.  in  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier  of  Charleston.  S.C.  by  the 
Associated  Press,  entitled  "S.C.  Plants 
Announce  Layoffs."  points  out  this  prob- 
lem quite  sharply.  The  first  portion  of 
this  article  is  as  follows : 

The  downturn  in  the  national  economy  is 
being  "olamed  for  layoffs  at  a  South  Carolina 
textile  mill  and  a  lumber  plant — the  second 
such  announcements  by  each  Industry  in 
a  week. 

Owners  of  Poinsett  Mill  In  Greenville  told 
350  employees  the  mill  will  close  by  summer. 
In  Oranpeburg  County,  Holly  Hill  Lumber 
Co.  told  almost  a  third  of  Its  more  than 
1.000  employees  they  will  be  laid  off. 

Last  week  J.  P.  Stevens  Co.  told  workers 
at  its  Aragon  plant  In  Hock  Hill  the  73-year- 
old  mill  will  shut  down  by  summer.  About 
200  persons  will  be  unemployed. 

At  about  the  same  time  three  Newberry 
County  lumber  plants  said  they  were  either 
cutting  back  on  their  work  force  or  closing 
temporarily.  About  450  persons  were  affected 
at  one,  Champion  Building  Products  at 
Silverstreet. 

Also.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  another  article  by  Leverne 
Prosser  of  the  Charleston  News  and 
Courier  on  April  25.  1980.  entitled  "Bleak 
Year  Seen  for  S.C.  Farmers."  This  arti- 
cle describes  the  acute  income  problem 
that  our  farmers  are  facing.  The  follow- 
ing excerpt  from  the  article  deserves 
notice,  as  it  is  one  of  our  most  serious 
concerns: 

Florence —Tight  money,  high  Interest 
rates,  inflation  and  declining  prices  have 
started  farmers  on  what  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  President  Harry  S. 
Bell  claims  could  be  "a  very  bleak  year." 

Bell,  In  speeches  around  the  state,  Is  say- 
ing the  livestock  Industry  has  already 
reached  a  crisis  stage,  with  pork  and  beef 
producers  getting  less  than  production  costs 
for  their  output, 

"Hogs  are  bringing  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  and  feeder  cattle  have  dropped 
30  to  40  cents  a  pound  since  the  first  of 
the  year.'  according  to  Bell, 

Bell's  bleak  picture  of  what  may  lie  ahead 
for  the  state's  farmers  Is  being  repeated  by 
state  Agriculture  Commissioner  Bryan 
Patrick. 

Both  Patrick  and  Bell  blame  part  of  the 
farmers  plight  on  the  embargo  of  food  and 
feed  to  Russia. 

"The  embargo  triggered  many  of  our  pres- 
ent price  problems  but  Inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  have  compounded  the  prob- 
lem," according  to  Bell. 

Clemsoi.  University  Extension  Ser^-lce  agri- 
cultural economist  B.  H.  Robinson  said 
farmers  "are  being  severely  challenged  by 
present  conditions." 

Robinson  said  farmers  will  have  to  borrow 
more  than  $800  million  to  finance  produc- 
tion of  their  crops  and  livestock  In  South 
Carolina  this  year. 

"With  Inflationary  Increases  and  rise  In 
Interest  rates,  borrowing  this  money  will 
cost  farmers  830  million  more  than  borrowed 
money  cost  them  last  year."  Robinson  said. 

"Agriculture  has  become  capital-intensive. 
Capital  Is  now  the  most  Important  input  in 
production  agriculture.  It  takes  massive 
amounts  Just  to  finance  production  of  our 
fnalts.   crops   and   livestock,"  he   continued. 


Robinson  said  the  Interest  costs,  rising 
costs  for  what  farmers  have  to  buy.  poor 
early  spring  planting  conditions  and  a  dis- 
mal marketing  outlook  add  up  to  trouble 
for  agriculture. 

Prom  the  portions  read  of  the  preced- 
ing two  articles  it  is  quite  obvious,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  Nation  is  in  the  midst 
of  troubled  times. 

We  are  a  nation  that  has  been  mis- 
guided by  the  present  administration. 
The  unemployment  figure  for  April 
jumped  to  7  percent,  the  largest  monthly 
unemployment  increase  since  the  1975 
recession,  and  yet.  the  present  admin- 
istration forecasts  only  a  "mild  "  reces- 
sion. The  latest  figures  I  have  received 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  headed  for 
something  much  more  severe. 

Our  Nation  is  currently  suffering  from 
the  same  problems  that  tormented  us  5 
years  ago — high  inflation  and  reces- 
sion-caused unemployment.  Auto  sales 
and  housing  have  fallen  drastically,  and 
7  million  Americans  were  unable  to  find 
work  last  month. 

Our  current  situation  can  only  be 
blamed  on  the  ineptness  of  the  Carter 
administration  and  the  inadequacies  of 
the  administration's  economic  policies. 
Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues have  the  benefit  of  these  two 
articles  in  their  entirety,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  From    the    Charleston    News    and    Courier, 
Apr.  23,  1980] 
S  C.  Plants  Announce  Layoffs 
The  downturn  in  the  national  economy  Is 
being  blamed  for  layoffs  at  a  South  Carolina 
textile  mill  and  a  lumber  plant — the  second 
such  announcements  by  each  Industry  in  a 
week. 

Owners  of  Poinsett  Mill  In  Greenville  told 
about  350  employees  the  mill  will  close  by 
summer.  In  Orangeburg  County,  Holly  Hill 
Lumber  Co.  told  almost  a  third  of  its  more 
than  1,000  employees  they  will  be  laid  off. 

Last  week  J  P.  Stevens  Co  told  workers  at 
its  Aragon  plant  in  Rock  Hill  the  73-year-old 
mill  will  shut  down  by  summer.  About  200 
persons  will  be  unemployed. 

At  about  the  same  time  three  Newberry 
County  lumber  plants  said  they  were  either 
cutting  back  on  their  work  force  or  closing 
temporarily  About  450  persons  were  affected 
at  one.  Champion  Building  Products  at  Sil- 
verstreet. 

Having  Poinsett's  workers  come  on  the 
Greenville  area  Job  market  at  once  will  mean 
some  will  be  forced  into  other  types  of  in- 
dustry, said  Jim  Ballard,  manager  of  an  area 
Job  service.  Noting  his  firm  list.s  just  200 
openings.  Ballard  added,  "Often  the  mill 
that's  closing  will  have  direct  contact  with 
other  mills  and  we  may  never  see  a  lot  of 
these  workers  at  the  employment  office  " 

Jesse  A.  Boyce.  president  of  the  Grendel 
Corp.  which  owns  the  Poinsett  Mill,  cited 
inflation  and  high  interest  rates  as  the  rea- 
son for  the  decision  to  close.  Poinsett  has 
made  light,  synthetic  cloth  for  men's  and 
women's  clothing  since  it  took  over  opera- 
tion from  Abney  Mills  a  year  ago. 

Its  workers  learned  last  week  that  opera- 
tions would  end  in  six  to  eight  weeks  Boyce 
said  the  company  would  "make  every  effort 
to  give  Jobs  to  people  who  are  willing  to 
drive  to  our  other  plants"  in  Anderson  and 
Greenwood. 

Loom  fixer  T.  A  Durham,  who  has  been  at 
Poinsett   for   36   years,   said.    "I   don't   know 
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where  I'm  going  to  go,  I  feel  like  I  won't  be 
able  to  get  a  Job  at  59," 

A  15-year  employee,  Montez  Smith,  said. 
"I  thought  it  (the  decision)  was  awful.  It's 
Presidc.it  Carter  s  fault  He  lets  all  those  im- 
ports come  in  here  " 

Walter  Ander.'^on  said.  "It  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  if  people  hadn't  been  here  all  their  life. 
They've  been  here  years,  all  their  lUe. 

"It  Just  makes  you  wonder," 

M.  C.  Colvln,  president  of  Holly  Hill  Lum- 
ber, said  new  home  constructicn  tradition- 
ally accounts  for  60  percent  of  the  firm's 
business  but  this  year  only  about  half  as 
many  houses  are  being  built. 

"It's  Just  been  devastating  to  us.  There's 
absolutely  nothing  stirring. 

"In  my  33  rears  of  business.  I've  never 
seen  such  a  stillness  in  the  marketplace." 

Several  weeks  ago  Holly  Hill  Lumber  closed 
Its  plywood  division  in  the  town  of  Holly 
Hill,  putting  129  persons  out  of  work.  It  has 
since  cut  its  sawmill  operation  to  one  shift 
Instead  of  two.  affecting  155  workers. 

On  Monday  it  laid  off  80  employees  at  its 
Walterboro  plant. 

About  800  persons  are  still  working  for  the 
53-year-old  firm. 

I  From    the    Charleston    News   and    Courier, 
Apr.  25,   1980] 

Bleak  Year  Seen  for  South  Carolina 

Farmers 

(By  Leverne  M.  Prosser) 

Florence. — Tight  money,  high  interest 
rates.  Inflation  and  declining  prices  have 
started  farmers  on  what  South  Carolina 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  President  Harry  S. 
Bell  claims  could  be  "a  very  bleak  year." 

Bell,  in  s-eeches  around  the  state.  Is  say- 
ing the  livestock  Industry  has  already 
reached  a  crisis  stage,  with  pork  and  beef 
producers  getting  less  than  production  costs 
for  their  output. 

"Hogs  are  bringing  less  than  the  cost  of 
production,  and  feeder  cattle  have  dropped 
30  to  40  cents  a  pound  since  the  first  of  the 
year,  "  accordiiig  to  Bell. 

Bell's  bleak  picture  of  what  may  lie  ahead 
for  the  state's  farmers  is  being  repeated  by 
state  Agriculture  Commissioner  Bryan 
I'atrick. 

Both  Patrick  and  Bell  blame  part  of  the 
farmer's  plight  on  the  embargo  of  food  and 
feed  to  Russia. 

"The  embargo  triggered  many  of  our  pres- 
ent price  problems  but  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates  have  compounded  the  prob- 
lem," according  to  Bell. 

Clemson  University  Extension  Service 
agricultural  economist  B.  H.  Robinson  said 
farmers  "are  being  severely  challenged  by 
present  conditions." 

Rotinson  said  farmers  will  have  to  borrow- 
more  than  $800  million  to  finance  produc- 
tion of  their  crops  and  livestock  in  South 
Carolina  this  year. 

"With  the  Inflationary  increases  and  rise 
in  interest  rates,  borrowing  this  money  will 
cost  farmers  $30  million  more  than  borrow- 
ed money  cost  them  last  year,"  Robinson 
said, 

"Agriculture  has  become  capital-intensive. 
Capital  is  now  the  most  important  input  In 
production  agriculture.  It  takes  massive 
amounts  just  to  finance  production  of  our 
fruits,  crops  and  livestock,"  he  continued. 

Robinson  said  the  interest  costs,  rising 
costs  for  what  farmers  have  to  buy,  poor 
early  s-rlng  planting  conditions  and'  a  dis- 
mal marketing  outlook  add  up  to  trouble  for 
agriculture. 

"Agriculture  could  get  clobbered  this  year,  ' 
Robinson  said. 

Robinson,  Bell,  Patrick  and  other  authori- 
ties on  the  states  agriculture  see  tobacco  as 
posslblv  the  bright  spot  in  farmin,?  this  year. 
Bad  weather  has  slowed  corn  and  cotton 
plantings  and  declining  prices  are  putting  a 
damper  on  soybean  intentions. 


"Vegetable  farmers  live  or  die  by  timely 
planting.  When  they  should  have  been  put- 
ting their  tomatoes,  beans  and  cucr.mbers 
and  other  crops,  their  fields  were  a  quagmire. 
It  is  doubtful  that  they  will  be  able  to  plant 
a  full  crop  this  year.  "  Bell  said. 

Robinson  and  other  Clemson  Extension 
Service  specialists  listed  as  additional  reasons 
for  their  pessimisiic  outlook; 

The  poultry  mdustry  is  currently  a  losing 
situation  because  of  high  production  costs 
and  a  drop  in  prices  farmers  are  getting  for 
eggs,    broilers,   laying   hens   and  turkeys. 

J  he  escalating  production  costs  and  a 
drop  in  soybean  prices  mean  a  farmer  will 
have  to  produce  more  per  acre  this  year  to 
show  any  profit. 

Continued  increases  in  the  costs  of 
farm  machinery  and  fuel  are  hurting  farm- 
ers. Machinery  has  climbed  300  percent  in 
costs  since  1970  while  seed  has  gone  up  300 
percent,  and  energy  has  climbed  360  per- 
cent. 

Robinson  said  this  year's  production  cost* 
will  Increase  from  12  to  18  percent. 

Robinson  said  the  range  of  net  income 
for  farmers  in  South  Carolina  this  year  will 
be  from  $110  to  $115  million. 

"This  projection  is  about  the  same  as  1977. 
a  dismal  year  for  agriculture  In  this  state.  It 
is  possible,  in  fact,  for  S  C.  farmers  to  ex- 
perience a  level  of  income  in  1980  below  the 
disaster  year  of  1977."  Robinson  concluded. 


OPPOSITION     TO     PROPOSED     AC- 
TIONS BY  IRS  AND  EEC 

Mr.  PACK'WOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  express 
my  strong  opposition  to  administrative 
action  being  contemplated  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission. 

A  recent  private  letter  ruling  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  would  disallow 
the  existing  tax  credit  for  political  con- 
tributions to  what  the  agency  considers 
"negative  campaigns."  Additionally,  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  has  been 
petitioned  to  promulgate  a  regulation  re- 
quiring that  a  notice  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  ruling  appear  on  all  solici- 
tations for  contributions  by  political  par- 
tics  conducting  "negative  campaigns." 

I  am  opposed  to  the  actions  being  con- 
sidered for  several  reasons.  First,  the 
Service  has  made  an  initial  determina- 
tion based  upon  a  ver>'  narrow  interpre- 
tation of  statutory  language  which  is 
highly  ambiguous  and  which  allows  quite 
an  opposite  conclusion.  Second,  this 
agency  has  improperly  failed  to  reflect 
congressional  intent  in  formulating  its 
conclusion:  in  fact,  the  effect  of  the  rul- 
ing would  be  at  odds  with  the  intent  of 
Congress.  Lastly.  I  strongly  believe  that 
such  an  administrative  restriction  may 
be  in  violation  of  our  constitutionally 
guaranteed  rights  of  political  expression. 

FEDERAL  ELECTION  REFORM 

The  passage  of  the  Federal  Elections 
Act  of  1971  made  clear  Congress  com- 
mitment to  prevent  the  improper  use  of 
money  in  elections.  Another  important 
objective  was  to  insure  that  it  is  always 
possible  for  interested  citizens  to  seek 
elective  office  even  though  they  may  not 
have  access  to  large  amounts  of  money 
with  which  to  run  their  political  cam- 
paigns. 

The  act  sought  to  accomnlish  these 
goals  in  several  ways:  by  restricting  the 
amount  of  money  spent  in  Federal  elec- 


tions; by  limiting  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  to  candidates  for  Federal  of- 
fice; by  broadenmg  the  definition  of  "po- 
litical committee"  and  "expenditure",  by 
requiring  the  disclosure  of  virtually  all 
contributions  and  expenditures;  and  by 
establishing  the  Federal  Elections  Com- 
missioii  With  broad  enforcement  powers 
to  implement  the  new  law. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress  in- 
tent was  good  and  proper,  but  it  is  also 
undeniable  that  these  reform  measures 
were,  in  part,  oblivious  to  the  constitu- 
tionally-guaranteed rights  of  freedom  of 
political  speech.  express:on.  and  associa- 
tion. So  ruled  the  Supreme  Court  in  land- 
mark cajses  such  as  Buckley  against 
Valeo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
same  time  Congress  "cleaned  up"  the 
electoral  process  through  the  legislative 
restrictions  of  the  1971  act.  it  also  con- 
sidered alternative  proposals  to  "open 
up"  the  process. 

When  the  Revenue  Act  of  1971  was 
signed  into  law,  tax  credits  were  first 
made  available  for  political  contributions 
to  candidates,  parties,  and  political  com- 
mittees. The  purpose  of  the  tax  credit  is 
to  create  an  incentive  for  millions  of 
Americans  to  become  active  participants 
in  the  electoral  process. 

To  encourage  individuals'  involvement 
in  the  poUtical  system  as  a  matter  of 
public  ofiBce  is  important.  Congress  has 
rightly  recognized  the  usefulness  of  tax 
credits  for  political  contributions  in  pro- 
moting greater  participation.  In  fact, 
action  taken  by  the  House  and  Senate 
in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  expanded  the 
income  tax  credit  for  political  contribu- 
tions— the  maximum  amount  was  dou- 
bled. I  was  one  of  the  principal  spon- 
sors of  these  provisions.  Persons  making 
a  political  contribution  can  now  claim 
a  credit  equal  to  one- half  of  the  amount 
of  the  donation  up  to  $50  ($100  in  the 
case  of  a  joint  return). 

RECENT  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTION 

Action  currently  being  considered  by 
two  Federal  agencies  threatens  to  se- 
verely curtail  the  availability  of  the  tax 
credits  and  to  allow  them  only  for  cer- 
tain administratively-approved  political 
contributions. 

On  February  12,  1980  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  in  a  private  letter  rul- 
ing requested  by  the  Democratic  Sena- 
torial Campaign  Committee  <DSCC»  and 
the  Democratic  National  Committee 
(DNC),  made  the  preliminary  determi- 
nation that  political  contributions  to 
"negative  campaigns"  would  not  qualify 
for  the  credit. 

Then,  on  April  3,  1980  the  DSCC  and 
DNC  filed  a  petition  for  rulemaking  with 
the  Federal  Elections  Commission.  The 
petitioners  seek  the  promulgation  of  a 
rule  requiring  that  a  notice  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  ruling  appear  on 
all  solicitations  for  contributions  by 
political  committees  conducting  so-called 
"negative  campaigns." 

The  petitioners  have  sought  the  IRS 
ruling  because  several  "liberal"  Sena- 
tors were  the  principal  targets  of  the 
National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee's  <NCPACi  target  1980  cam- 
paign. While  NCPAC  generally  accepts 
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ticination   in   the   electoral    process   and      ment    denies    a    tax    exemption    because    of     Internal     Revenue     Service     private     letter 

the  citizen's  belief,  it  penalizes  that  belief,     ruling. 

On  Tr#>hrnflrv   19     1  Q«n  rhp  Tnt*mftl  R^vi^niie 


the  public  discussion  of  political  issues. 
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contributions  to  help  conservative  can- 
didates, the  target  1980  campaign  is  ad- 
ministered separately  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  "liberal"  candidates. 

I  completely  understand  the  concern 
that  certain  of  my  colleagues  have  about 
the  effectiveness  of  campaigns  designed 
to  challenge  them  in  their  bid  for  re- 
election. I  understand  because  I  too  have 
been  threatened  to  be  targeted  for  de- 
feat by  "conservative"  single-interest 
organizations.  Most  notable  among  the 
ones  that  have  chosen  to  oppose  my  re- 
election are  those  groups  who  disagree 
with  my  "prochoice"  position  on  the  is- 
sue of  abortion. 

I  have  long  supported  election  reforms 
which  I  believed  would  bring  about  the 
increased  participation  of  millions  of 
Americans,  diminish  the  influence  of 
single-interest  groups  and  which  would 
strengthen  the  political  parties. 

But  the  course  of  action  chosen  by  the 
DSCC  and  DNC  is  wholly  unacceptable. 
While  we  may  be  working  toward  the 
same  goals.  I  find  the  course  pursued  by 
them  to  be  completely  at  odds  with  the 
shared  objective  of  enhancing  participa- 
tory d«nocracy.  In  my  view,  this  is  a 
classic  case  of  where  the  end  clearly  does 
not  justify  the  means. 

The  aim  of  the  DSCC  and  DNC  is  to 
diminish  the  influence  of  those  organi- 
zations which  jeopardize  the  reelection 
of  several  incumbent  Senators.  The 
strategy  is  to  lessen  the  groups'  effec- 
tiveness by  reducing  the  flow  of  money 
into  its  coffers.  Administrative  action  is 
being  sought  which,  in  effect,  discour- 
ages political  contributions  to  NCPAC 
and  other  groups  who  would  wage  sim- 
ilar anti-incumbent  campaigns. 

So.  by  request,  the  IRS  entered  the 
picture  and  subsequently  determined 
that  contributions  to  NCPAC's  Target 
'80  effort  are  not  used  "to  further  the 
candidacy  of  any  candidates."  Thus,  tax 
credits  would  not  be  permitted  for  these 
donations. 

STAT0TORT     AMBIGtriTY 

The  IRS  nUing  is  based  on  its  inter- 
pretation of  section  41(C)tl)tBi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  This  section  of 
the  Code  defines  the  term  'political  con- 
tributions" as  a  donation  or  gift  of 
money  to: 

Any  committee,  association  or  organiza- 
tion (whether  or  not  Incorporated)  orga- 
nl2«d  and  operated  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Influencing,  or  attempting  to  Influ- 
ence, the  nomination  or  election  of  one  or 
more  Individuals  who  are  candidates  for 
nomination  or  election  to  any  Federal, 
state,  or  local  elective  public  office,  for  use 
by  such  committee,  association  or  organiza- 
tion to  further  the  candidacy  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  such  office. 

Also,  a  candidate  is  defined  in  this 
section  as: 

with  respect  to  any  Federal,  state  or  local 
elective  office,  an  individual  who — (A)  pub- 
licly announces  before  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  contribution  or  gift 
is  made  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  such  office  and  (B)  meets 
the  qualifications  prescribed  by  law  to  hold 
such  ofBce. 

The  IRS  in  reaching  its  conclusion 
that  contributions  to  so-called  negative 
campaigns  do  not  meet  the  test  of  fur- 


thering a  candidacy  and  therefore  do  not 
quahfy  for  the  tax  credit,  has  taken  an 
extremely  narrow  interpretation  of  this 
section.  In  my  view,  the  definitions  are 
ambiguous  enough  to  allow  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

Cleany,  a  so-called  "negative  cam- 
paign" would  meet  the  criteria  of  being 
"operated  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  '  '  '  the  nomination  or  elec- 
tion of  one  or  more  individual-^  who  are 
candidates '  for  public  oflfice. 

But,  does  such  a  campaign  "further 
the  candidacy"  of  one  of  the  individuals 
involved?  As  a  matter  of  commonsense, 
it  seems  that  any  expenditure  against 
one  candidate  does,  in  fact,  further  the 
candidacy  of  that  candidate's  opponent. 
That  is,  waging  a  campaign  to  oppose 
the  reelection  of  an  incumbent  consti- 
tutes an  expenditure  to  boost  the  chances 
for  election  of  his  challenger  or  challen- 
gers. Further,  it  defies  commonsense  to 
thmk  that  any  organization  would,  after 
careful  evaluation,  concentrate  its  re- 
sources, financial  and  otherwise,  on  op- 
posing an  incumbent  if  it  did  not  think 
that  some  candidate,  explicitly  identified 
or  not,  would  benefit  from  their  efforts 
and  possibly  mount  a  successful  challenge 
to  the  incumbent. 

Moreover,  even  in  those  cases  where 
there  is  no  obvious  challenger  to  an  in- 
cumbent at  the  time  a  "negative"  ex- 
penditure is  made,  such  an  expenditure 
could  still  be  considered  as  "furthering 
the  candidacy  of  a  candidate."  For  ex- 
ample, let  us  assume  money  is  spent  in 
1979  to  oppose  an  incumbent  and  no  e>o- 
litical  challenge  has  been  bepun  by  an- 
other candidate.  Let  us  also  assume  that 
a  political  opponent  does  surface  in  1980. 
The  money  spent  in  1979  would  still  be 
considered  to  "further  the  candidacy"  of 
the  person  who  waited  lantil  1980  to  an- 
nounce because,  according  to  this  sec- 
tion, a  "candidate"  is  someone  who 
"publicly  armounces  before  the  close  of 
the  calendar  year  following  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  contribution  or  gift 
is  made  that  he  is  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation or  election   to  such  office." 

Thus,  I  do  not  think  it  imfair  to  con- 
clude that  the  IRS'  narrow  interpreta- 
tion of  the  statute  is  clearly  debatable 
and   its  ruling  is  highly  arbitrary. 

(X>NCRESSIONAL   INTENT 

Further,  I  believe  that  the  IRS  has 
improperly  failed  to  reflect  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  coming  to  a  conclusion 
based  on  ambiguous  statutory  language. 
I  believe  that  the  IRS  private  letter  rul- 
ing is  in  direct  conflict  with  congres- 
sional intent. 

Tax  credits  for  political  contributions 
were  first  provided  for  as  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1971.  This  particular 
provision  was  added  as  an  amendment 
offered  by  our  former  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Pastore,  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

During  debate  on  his  amendment. 
Senator  Pastore  informed  the  other 
Senators  that  it  was  his  Intent  to  "prx>- 
vide  an  incentive  for  the  small  contribu- 
tor" and  that  he  believed  that  this 
mechanism  was  "an  opportunity  for  the 
ordinary  citizen  to  work  his  will  in  an 
area  that  all  too  often  has  been  the  spe- 
cial province  of  the  large  contributor  or 
the  vested  interest." 


The  IRS  fails  to  recognize  the  role 
of  "negative"  contributions  as  a  legiti- 
mate part  of  broad  citizen  participation 
in  campaigns.  For  example,  "negative" 
campaigning  may  be  the  only  way  to  ini- 
tiate the  process  of  electoral  choice  in 
a  district  or  State  served  by  a  well-en- 
sconced, powerful  incumbent.  Congress 
did  not  intend  "negative"  cami>aigning 
to  dominate  or  be  favored.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  discouraged  or 
driven  out  by  IRS  interpretation. 

Further,  the  IRS  position  creates  def- 
initional uncertainty.  Defining  "nega- 
tive" campaigning  is  difficult.  Even  the 
IRS — which  seeks  to  impose  the  term 
upon  us — has  not  made  an  attempt  to 
fully  define  it.  This  requires  citizen  par- 
ticipants to  constantly  seek  to  appraise 
the  "negativeness"  of  their  actions.  The 
resulting  confusion  will  chill  free  par- 
ticipation in  campaigns  and  it  will  re- 
duce the  amount  of  political  speech. 
These  results  are  clearly  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress. 

On  May  5,  1977,  I  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
Lstration  on  the  topic  of  political  cam- 
paign financing.  That  same  day  I,  along 
with  Senators  Baker,  Nunn  and  Tal- 
MADGE,  introduced  legislation  to  liberalize 
the  tax  credit  for  political  contributions. 
This  legislation  was  reported  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  on  May  18,  1977 
The  concept  embodied  in  the  bill  could 
be  summarized  by  an  excerpt  from  my 
remarks  upon  its  introduction: 

What  we  should  be  doing  in  this  Congress 
is  not  trying  to  figvire  out  how  we  can  limit 
and  eventually  prohibit  free  choice  in  private 
contributions  to  campaigns.  We  should  be 
trying  to  figure  out  how  we  can  encourage 
private  contributors. 

Congress  recognized  that  tax  credits 
for  political  contributions  offer  just  such 
encouragement.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  Revenue  Act  of  1978  which  doubled 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  tax  credit 
for  political  contributions.  A  tax  credit 
can  now  be  taken  on  one-half  of  a  con- 
tribution up  to  a  maximum  of  $50.  or 
$100  in  the  case  of  a  joint  return.  This 
provision  was  sanctioned  by  a  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee  and  was 
signed  into  law. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  report 
gives  the  best  indication  of  the  com- 
mittee's intent: 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  credit 
for  political  contributions  can  be  an  ef- 
fective means  of  encouraging  individuals  to 
participate  actively  In  the  electoral  process 
by  donating  to  the  candidate  or  party  of 
their  choice.  The  credit,  in  effect,  reduces 
the  cost  of  an  eligible  contribution  to  the 
donor  In  addition,  it  has  the  same  value 
at  all  income  levels,  and  is  available  regard- 
less of  whether  the  individual  Itemizes  de- 
ductions. Moreover,  since  the  maximum 
credit  Is  small,  it  probably  has  the  greatest 
incentive  effect  with  respect  to  contributors 
of  moderate  amounts. 

To  further  expand  individual  participa- 
tion In  the  electoral  process,  through  the 
encouragement  of  political  contributions,  the 
committee  believes  that  it  Ls  appropriate  to 
Increase  the  maximum  amount  of  the  credit 
for  political  contributions. 

Thus,  in  making  the  tax  credits  avail- 
able for  political  contributions.  Congress 
moved  to  actively  encourage  greater  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  electoral  process  and 
the  public  discussion  of  political  issues. 
In  contrast,  the  IRS  letter  ruling  and 
the  petition  filed  with  the  Federal  Elec- 
tions Commission  would  result  in  a  dis- 
allowance of  the  tax  credit  and  would 
actually  discourage  participation. 

The  parties  who  filed  the  petition — 
the  DSCC  and  the  DNC — are  counting  on 
it.  In  fact,  the  petitioners  note  that  the 
availability  of  a  tax  credit  to  individuals 
"may  influence  their  decision  to  con- 
tribute, and/or  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tribution. '  As  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  as  one  of  the 
principal  authors  of  the  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve that  discouraging  participation  by 
curtailing  the  availability  of  the  tax 
credit  for  pohtical  contributions  is  to- 
tally at  odds  with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    CONrLICT 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  there  are 
serious  constitutional  issues  raised  here 
as  well. 

In  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S.  1 
(19761,  the  Supreme  Court  showed  its 
belief  that  broad  citizen  participation  in 
the  electoral  process  is  vital.  I  believe 
that  the  IRS  ruhng  is  contrary  to  this 
philosophy. 

In  the  Buckley  case,  the  appellants 
argued  "by  analogy"  to  the  religion 
clause  of  the  first  amendment  that  pub- 
lic financing  of  campaigns,  however 
meritorious,  violates  the  first  amend- 
ment. The  Supreme  Court  had  held  that 
the  religion  clauses — "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  regarding  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof" — require  the  State  to 
remain  neutral  in  matters  of  religion. 

The  Court  held  that  the  analogy  was 
inappUcable  because  "instead  of  abridg- 
ing, restricting,  or  censoring  free  speech, 
it  promoted  the  use  of  pub'.lc  funds  "to 
facilitate  and  enlarge  public  discussion 
and  participation  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess, goals  vital  to  a  self-governing 
people." 

I  believe  that  the  Court  may  react 
differently  to  the  same  argument  on  the 
issue  of  the  IRS  ruling  and  the  petition 
filed  with  the  FEC.  This  action  is  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  goals  of  "facilitat- 
ing and  enlarging  public  discussion 
and  participation."  Its  net  effect  will  be 
to  discourage  political  contributions  and 
involvement. 

The  IRS  interpretation  rewards  "posi- 
tive" contributions  and  fails  to  reward 
•'negative '  contributions.  In  a  relative 
sense,  then,  the  so-called  "negative  cam- 
paign" contributions  of  individuals 
would  be  burdened  by  the  imposition  of 
an  administrative  restriction  on  the 
availability  of  the  tax  credit.  This  would 
be  completely  pt  odds  with  the  protec- 
tions granted  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment, as  evidenced  by  the  Court's  ruling 
in  Speiser  against  Randall,  357  U.S.  513, 
536  <  19581  : 

Plainly  a  community  may  not  suppress,  or 
the  state  tax,  the  dissemination  of  views 
because  they  are  unpopular,  annovlne  or  dis- 
tasteful, (citations  omitted)  If  the  Govern- 
ment may  not  Imnose  a  tax  on  the  expres- 
sion of  ideas  In  order  to  discourage  them.  It 
may  not  achieve  the  same  end  bv  reducing 
the  individual  who  expresses  his  views  to 
second-class  citizenship  by  wlthholdine  tax 
benefits   granted   to   others.   When   govern- 


ment   denies   a    tax    exemption    because    of 
the  citizen's  belief,  it  penalizes  that  belief. 

This  principal  has  been  reaflBrmed  in 
other  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions. 
In  Buckley  it  was  noted  that: 

The  Courts  decisions  on  Mills  v.  Ala- 
bama. .  .  .  and  Miami  Herald  Publishing 
Company  v.  Tormillo,  .  .  .  held  that  legis- 
lative restrictions  on  advocacy  of  the  elec- 
tion or  defeat  of  candidates  are  wholly  at 
odds  with  the  guarantees  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

Presumably,  administrative  restric- 
tions are  no  more  privileged.  This  idea 
was  further  elaborated  upon  in  the 
Buckley  decision,  where  the  Justices 
observed: 

It  is  argued  .  .  .  that  the  ancillary  gov- 
ernmental interest  In  equalizing  the  relative 
ability  of  Individuals  or  groups  to  influence 
the  outcome  of  elections  serves  to  Justify  the 
advocacy  of  the  election  or  defeat  of  candi- 
dates Imposed  by  .  .  .  expenditure  ceilings. 
But  the  concept  that  government  may  re- 
strict the  speech  of  some  elements  of  our 
society  in  order  to  enhance  the  relative 
voices  of  others  is  wholly  foreign  to  the  First 
Amendment,  which  was  designed  to  secure 
"the  widest  possible  dissemination  of  Infor- 
mation from  diverse  and  antagonistic 
sources."  and  "to  assure  unfettered  Inter- 
change of  ideas  for  the  bringing  about  of 
political  and  social  changes  desired  by  the 
people."  (New  York  Times  Co.  .v.  Sullivan, 
376  U.S  2.=)4  (  1964 ) .  at  266.  267  quoting  Asso- 
ciated Press  V.  United  States,  326  U.S.  1,  20 
(1944) ). 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
joined  me  in  opposing  the  IRS'  deter- 
mination on  constitutional  grounds.  The 
arguments  of  the  ACLU  are  articulated 
clearly  in  a  letter  to  me  of  May  6.  1980 
from  Mr.  Arthur  Eisenberg  on  behalf  of 
that  organization,  1  would  like  to  share 
the  contents  of  that  letter  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  here  to- 
day in  opposition  to  the  administrative 
action  being  contemplated  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  and  the  Federal 
Elections  Commi.ssion.  I  strongly  believe 
these  actions  to  be  wrong:  they  fail  to 
reflect  the  intent  of  Congress  and  they 
seriously  jeorardlze  our  constitutionally- 
protected  right  of  political  expression. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  Congres.- 
address  this  issue.  Therefore,  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Treasury  Secretary  G.  William 
Miller  to  advise  him  of  my  views  and  to 
request  that  a  corrective  ruling  be  made 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  I  have 
written,  as  well  as  copies  of  the  IRS 
letter  ruling  and  the  petition  for  rule- 
making which  was  filed  with  the  FEC  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

tT.S.   Senate, 
Committee   on   finance, 
Washi-ngton.  DC.  May  13.  1980. 
The  Honorable  G    Wiliiam  Miller. 
SccTCtnry.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  ISth 
Street   and   Pennsyhania   Avenue.   NW.. 
Washington.  D  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  write  to  you  today 
to  express  my  strong  cbjectlons  to  a  recent 


Internal     Revenue     Service     private     letter 
ruling. 

On  February  12.  1980  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  made  a  preliminary  determination 
that  contributions  to  so-called  "negative 
campaigns  "  would  not  qualify  for  the  stand- 
ard tax  credit  under  26  U.S  C  41  A  "nega- 
tive campaign  "  was  arbitrarily  defined  as  one 
which  IS  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  speci- 
fied candidates  for  elective  office. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  Service  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  position  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Is  based  upon  a  narrow  interpretation 
'of  highly  ambiguous  statutory  language.  In 
my  view,  the  statute  allows  quite  an  opposite 
conclusion. 

Secondly,  In  light  of  the  vagueness  of  the 
language  in  the  statute.  I  feel  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  Improperly  failed 
to  reflect  the  Intent  of  Congress  in  making  Its 
determination.  In  fact,  the  effect  of  the  rul- 
ing would  be  to  discourage  participation  In 
the  electoral  process;  such  action  Is  totally 
at  odds  with  Congressicnal  Intent. 

Lastly.  I  believe,  as  does  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  that  administrative  action 
stemming  from  the  ruling  may  be  in  violation 
of  constitutionally-protected  rights  of  polit- 
ical expression  In  Speiser  v.  Randall,  357  U.S. 
513,  536  (1958).  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that: 

"If  the  Government  may  not  impose  a  tax 
on  the  expression  of  ideas  In  order  to  discour- 
age them,  it  may  not  achieve  the  same  end  by 
reducing  the  individual  who  expresses  his 
views  to  second-class  citizenship  by  with- 
holding tax  benefits  gianted  to  others  '" 

Again,  the  Supreme  Court  touched  upon 
this  principle  in  its  opinion  In  Buckley  v. 
Valeo,  424  U.S.  1  (1976),  where  the  Justices 
observed : 

".  .  .  the  concept  that  government  may  re- 
strict the  speech  of  some  elements  of  our 
society  In  order  to  enhance  the  relative  voice 
of  others  Is  wholly  foreign  to  the  First 
Amendment." 

I  feel  that  the  ruling  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  on  the  matter  of  tax  credits 
for  political  contributions  to  so-called 
■'negative  campaigns"'  Is  contrary  to  prior 
Court  rulings. 

I  am  aware  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's interest  In  having  the  letter  ruling 
published.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to 
advise  you  of  my  strong  opposition  to  such 
a  publication  for  the  reasons  stated  above, 
and  to  request  that  you  announce  a  correc- 
tive ruling  as  soon  as  possible  to  minimize 
the  harm  this  may  have  to  Congressional 
efforts  to  broaden  citizen  participation  in  the 
democratic  process.  As  always.  I  appreciate 
your  consideration  in  this  matter. 
Cordially, 

BOB  Pack  WOOD. 

Nrw  ToRK  CrviL  Liberties  Union, 

Neu:  York.  NY.  May  6,  1980. 
Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
1321  Dirksen.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  in  a  letter  ruling  dated 
February  12,  1980.  has  taken  the  position 
that,  pursuant  to  Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  persons  will  not  be  given 
tax  credits  for  political  contributions  to 
those  organizations  that  merely  criticize  or 
oppose  candidates  where  such  organizations 
do  not  affirmativelv  promote  rival  candi- 
dates. The  IRS  ruling  rewards  electoral  ad- 
vocacy where  the  speech  promotes  the  elec- 
tion of  candidates  and  It  penalizes  polit- 
ical statements  that  exclusively  oppose  the 
election  of  candidates. 

I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  Its  New  "i'ork  SUte 
affiliate,  the  New  York  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
to  express  our  deep  concern  with  this  re- 
cent IRS  ruling.  We  are  concerned,  first,  that 
this   ruling  serves  to   reinforce  a   statutory 
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regime,    under   Section    41    of   the   Internal      tlonal  committees  were  to  engage  in  precisely      mental  neutrality  limits  the  munlclDalltv  to 
Revenue  Code,  in  which  the  federal  govern-      the    same    sort    of    negative    Dolitlcal    cam- ■         •  f»"lj 
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and  applied  by  the  IRS,  suffers  from  consld- 


February   12,   1980,   made  a  preliminary  de- 
termination that  contributions  to  "negative 


Is  attached  as  Exhibit  "'A'".  In  short,  the  rul- 
ing holds  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
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regime,  under  Section  41  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  In  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  penalizing  and,  In  effect,  censoring 
political  speech  based  upon  the  content  of 
the  speech  and  the  political  affiliation  of  the 
speakers.  In  this  respect.  Section  41,  &s  In- 
terpreted by  the  IRS.  plainly  conflicts  with 
our  First  Amendment  tradition,  a  tradition 
that  Is  built  upon  the  propoeltlon  that  gov- 
ernment cannot  disfavor  political  speech  or 
organizations  thai  It  deems  unworthy  but 
must.  Instead,  remain  neutral  with  respect 
to  the  expressive  or  speechmaking  activity 
of  all  its  citizens.  We  are  also  concerned  that 
this  ruling  renders  Section  41  excessively 
vague  and.  therefore,  violates  First  Amend- 
ment "vagueness"  principles. 

In  order  to  fully  demonstrate  the  con- 
stitutional difficulties  presented  by  the  re- 
cent IRS  ruling.  It  may  be  useful,  at  the 
outset,  to  briefly  sketch  the  statutory  for- 
mulation set  forth  in  Section  41  of  the  Code. 
and  to  identify  how  Section  41  will  apply 
In  a  variety  of  situations. 

Under  Section  41  of  the  Code,  tax  credits 
can  b9  taken  for  political  contributions  in 
three  general  circiunstances :  First,  for  direct 
contributions  to  "a  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion or  election  to  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  elective  .  .  .  office."  26  US  C.  41(c)(1) 
(A):  Second,  for  contributions  to  national, 
state,  or  local  committees  of  a  national  po- 
litical party"  26  U.S.C.  41(e)(1)(C),  (D). 
(E):  Third,  where  a  contribution  is  given 
to  any  "organization  .  .  operated  exclu- 
sively for  the  purpiose  of  influencing  .  .  .  the 
election  of  one  or  more  candidates  .  .  . 
[where  the  contribution  is  given]  for  use 
by    such  organization    to    further    the 

candidacy  of  such  Individual  or  Individuals." 
26  use   41(c)  (1)  (B). 

It  was  subsection  41(c)(1)(B)  that  was 
the  subject  of  the  February  12  IRS  ruling. 
And  in  interpreting  this  subsection,  IRS  em- 
phasized the  language  of  the  provision  which 
suggests  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  a  tax 
credit  the  contribution  must  be  made  "to 
further  [a|  candidacy.  .  .  .••  (emphasis  sup- 
plied) In  seizing  upon  the  requirement  that 
contributions  under  41(c)(1)(B)  must  be 
made  in  "furtherance  of  a  candidate's  elec- 
tion, the  IRS  ruling  combines  with  the  stat- 
utory language  of  41(c)  (I)  (C),  (D).  and  (E) 
to  establish  various  categories  of  political 
speech,  some  of  which  will  be  favored  with 
a  tax  credit,  others  of  which  will  not. 

The  categories  depend  entirely  upon  two 
criteria:  The  content  of  the  speech  and  the 
popularity  of  the  political  organizations  en- 
gaging In  the  speech.  For  example,  under 
the  specific  circumstance  of  the  February 
12  IRS  ruling,  contributions  to  a  political 
action  committee  such  as  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee 
(NCPAC)  that  engages  in  negative-  po- 
litical campaigning  are  not  entitled  to  tax 
crediu.  But.  contributions  to  the  national 
committee  of  the  Republican,  or  Demo- 
cratic Party  would  be  entitled  to  tax  credits, 
even   if   the   Republican  or   Democratic   na- 


'  A  national  political  party  is  defined  as 
a  political  party  whose  presidential  candi- 
date appears  on  the  ballot  In  ten  states. 
Where  the  contribution  Is  made  during  a 
presidential  election  year,  the  determination 
of  whether  a  party  qualifies  as  a  national 
political  party  Is  made  bv  examining  the 
election  ballots  In  that  presidential  year 
Where  the  contribution  is  made  during  a 
nonpresidentlal  election  vear,  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  a  partv  is  made  bv  examin- 
ing the  election  ballots  in  the  preceding 
presidential  election. 

=  Negative  political  campaigning  was  de- 
scribed In  the  IRS  letter  ruling  as  "an  In- 
dependent expenditure  program  directed  In 
opposition  to  the  nomination  and  election 
of  several  identified  .  candidates  for  elec- 
tive public  office  •■  IRS  letter  of  February  12 
1980,   Index  No    0041.00-00-00  at   p    1 


tlonal  committees  were  to  engage  In  precisely 
the  same  sort  of  negative  political  cam- 
paigning as  that  undertaken  by  NCPAC. 
Similarly,  contributions  to  the  national 
committees  of  the  Socialist  Party,  U5.A.' 
would  not  be  eligible  for  a  tax  credit  where 
the  Socialist  Party  engages  In  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  negative  campaigning  as  that 
undertaken  by  the  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats because  that  organization  does  not 
qualify  as  a  committee  of  a  national  po- 
litical party,  as  defined  by  26  U.S.C.  41(c)(3). 
The  disparity  In  treatment  under  Section 
41  Is  thus  manifest.  The  Republican  and 
Democratic  political  parties  (and  other 
major  political  parties)  can  engage  in  both 
affirmative  and  negative  political  campaign- 
ing. Smaller  or  less  popular  political  parties 
are  penalized  for  engaging  In  negative  po- 
litical campaigning  as  are  all  political  ac- 
tion committees  that  are  not  organized  as 
political  parties.  This  disparity  of  treat- 
ment— based  as  It  Is.  both  upon  the  con- 
tent of  the  political  speech  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  political  parties  undertaking  to 
speak — violates  the  First  Amendment. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  In- 
sisted that  "la|bove  all  else,  the  First  Amend- 
ment means  that  government  has  no  power 
to  restrict  expression  because  of  Its  message. 
Its  Idea;,  Its  subject  matter  or  Its  content." 
Police  Department  v.  Moseley  408  U.S.  92,  95 
(1972),  Moreover,  the  First  Amendment  Is 
offended  as  much  by  statutory  disincentives 
as  by  direct  prohibitions  based  upon  content 
or  subject  matter.  As  Justice  Douglas  pointed 
out  In  Speiser  v.  Randall  357  U.S.  513,  536 
( 1958)  (concerning  opinion)  ; 

"  Plainly  a  community  may  not  suppress, 
or  the  state  tax,  the  dissemination  of  views 
because  they  are  unpopular,  annoying  or 
distasteful.'  [citations  omitted]  If  the  Gov- 
ernment may  not  Impose  a  tax  upon  the  ex- 
pression of  Ideas  In  order  to  discourage  them, 
it  may  not  achieve  the  same  end  by  reduc- 
ing the  individual  who  expresses  his  views 
to  second-class  citizenship  by  withholding 
tax  benefits  granted  others.  When  govern- 
ment denies  a  tax  exemption  because  of  the 
citizen  s  belief.  It  penalizes  that  belief.  That 
is  different  only  in  form,  not  substance,  from 
the  'taxes  on  knowledge'  which  have  had  a 
notorious  history  in  the  English-speaking 
world.  .  .  ." 

The  First  Amendment's  prohibition  against 
governmental  favoritism  regarding  the  con- 
tent of  speech  extends  to  a  prohibition 
against  the  state  favoring  or  disfavoring  cer- 
tain speechmakers  because  of  their  political 
affiliation  or  favoring  others  because  of  the 
popularity  or  social  utility  of  their  ideas. 
This  basic  theme  has  been  consistently  ar- 
ticulated by  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus,  In 
NAACP  v.  Button  371  U.S.  415,  445  (1963), 
the  Court  observed: 

"The  Constitution  protects  expression  and 
association  without  regard  to  the  race,  creed 
or  political  or  religious  affiliation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group  which  Invokes  Its  shield, 
or  to  the  truth,  popularity  or  social  utility 
of  the  Ideas  and  beliefs  which  are  offered. 
This  theme  has  been  most  frequently  in- 
voked where  the  state  has  either  created  a 
public  forum  or  where  a  governmental  entity 
is  supervising  First  Amendment  access  to  a 
public  facility.  For  example,  when  a  mu- 
nicipality regulates  speechmaking  access  to 
the  streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  or  a  public 
auditorium,  it  cannot  make  content-based 
Judgments  about  who  may  or  may  not  speak 
or  what  may  or  may  not  be  said.  It  Is 
axiomatic  that  in  such  circumstances  the 
First    Amendment's    command    of 


govern- 

'The  Socialist  Party,  USA.  with  a 
venerable  political  tradition,  dating  back  to 
the  presidential  candidacies  of  Eugene 
Debs,  would  not  qualify  as  a  national  po- 
litical party  under  26  U.S.  41  (C)(3)  be- 
cause Its  presidential  candidate  appeared 
on  the  ballot  In  only  seven  states  durine 
the  1976  election. 


mental  neutrality  limits  the  municipality  to 
judgments  based  only  upon  'time,  place,  or 
manner."  Coj;  v.  Louisiana  379  US.  536.  558. 
(1965):  Niemotko  v.  Maryland  340  U.S.  268 
(1950);  Fowler  v.  Rhode  Island  345  U  S  67 
(1953). 

The  constitutional  requirement  of  govern- 
mental neutrality  has  also  been  applied  to 
the  imposition  of  tax  exemptions.  For  ex- 
ample, California  enacted  a  statute  requir- 
ing that  any  person  seeking  a  property  tax 
exemption  must  sign  a  statement  on  the  tax 
return  declaring  that  such  person  does  not 
advocate  the  unlawful  overthrow  of  govern- 
ment. Persons  refusing  to  subscribe  to  such 
a  statement  were  denied  tax  exemptions.  In 
Speiser  v.  Randall,  supra,  the  Supreme  Court 
invalidated  the  California  enactment.  The 
Spel-ser  decision.  Is  most  often  cited,  for 
the  proposition  that  vague  statutes  and  pro- 
cedures affecting  First  Amendment  freedoms 
are  suspect  because  they  force  persons  to 
"steer  far  wider  of  the  unlawful  zone  "  than 
is  necessary.  Id.  at  526.  In  fact,  at  the  heart 
of  the  Speiser  decision  Is  the  notion  that 
government  may  not  use  Its  tax  laws  to  favor 
certain  political  positions  and  disfavor 
others. 

In  Police  Department  v.  Mosley  408  U.S. 
92  (1972)  the  Supreme  Court  held  a  Chicago 
ordinance  unconstitutional  where  the  ordi- 
nance prohibited  all  forms  of  peaceful 
picketing  within  150  feet  of  a  public  school 
except  for  picketing  arising  out  of  a  labor 
dispute.  The  Mosley  decision  rested  upon  the 
observation  that  the  Chicago  ordinance 
selectively  granted  the  right  to  picket  based 
upon  the  content  of  the  speech  and  the 
labor  affiliation  of  the  speakers.  In  this  re- 
gard, the  Court  declared,  supra,  at  96: 

"|U]nder  the  Equal  Protection  clause,  not 
to  mention  the  First  Amendment  itself,  gov- 
ernment may  not  select  which  issues  are 
worth  discussing  or  debating  in  public  fa- 
cilities. .  There  is  an  'equality  of  status 
In  the  field  of  idea.s,'  and  government  must 
afford  all  points  of  view  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  .  .  ." 

Section  41,  as  presently  Interpreted  by  the 
IRS,  thus,  violates  the  neutrality  principles 
underlying  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Speiser  and  articulated  by  the  Court  In 
Mosley.  Section  41  favors  the  most  popular 
political  parties  over  the  smaller  parties. 
And  It  rewards  certain  kinds  of  political 
statements  while  penalizing  other  attempts 
at  electoral  advocacy. 

While  the  primary  thrust  of  our  concern 
is   with   the   violation   of   First   Amendment 
"neutrality  "  principles  presented  by  the  Feb- 
ruary 12  IRS  ruling,  we  are  also  concerned 
that    the    ruling    raises    First    Amendment 
"vagueness"    and    "overbreadth"    problems. 
The  First  Amendment  Is  not  only  offended 
by  governmental  favoritism.   It  is  also  vio- 
lated by  laws  that  are  imprecise  and  that. 
therefore,  sweep  too  broadly  with  respect  to 
expressive  activity.  The  dangers  inherent  In 
vague   or  overly   broad   statutes   that   affect 
speech   are   threefold:    First,    the   individual 
who  Is  subject  to  the  statute  will  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  that  speech  which   Is  proscribed 
and  that  which  is  not;   Second,  public  offi- 
cials who  must  enforce  the  laws  will  be  simi- 
larly confused  about  the  reach  of  the  stacute; 
Thirdly,  vague  and  overly  broad  statutes  will 
confer  excessive  discretion  upon  public  offi- 
cials who  may  wish   to  use  the  statutes  to 
single  out  unpopular   views  for  discrimina- 
tory enforcement.  See  Gooding  v.  Wilson  405 
U.S.  518  (1972).  The  IRS  attempt  to  distin- 
guish   "affirmative"    from    "negative"    elec- 
toral advocacy  suffers  from  all  the  vices  in- 
herent in  a  vague  and  overly  broad  statute. 
It   Is   entirely   unclear   how   and   where  one 
would  draw  the  line  between  an  "affirmative" 
and  "negative"  political  campaign.  And  for 
this  reason,  as  well,  we  believe  the  present 
IRS  interpretation  of  Section  41   renders  It 
unconstitutional. 
In  sum,  Section  41,  as  presently  Interpreted 
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and  applied  by  the  IRS.  suffers  from  consid- 
erable constitutional  imperfections.  We. 
therefore,  urge  that  you  undertake  all  ap- 
propriate legislative  action  In  an  effort  to 
rectify  these  deficiencies. 
Sincerely, 

ASTHtm    ElSENBEKC. 

Petition  for  Rulemaking 
The  Democratic  National  Committee 
("DNC")  and  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee  (  "DSCC")  hereby  peti- 
tion the  Federal  Election  Commission 
("FEC")  to  propose  and  prescribe  regula- 
tions requiring  that  certain  political  com- 
mittees notify  potential  contributors  that 
contributions  to  those  conunittees  would  not 
qualify  for  a  tax  credit  under  Section  41  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I.  Introduction 

A.  IRS  Letter  Ruling  of  February  12.  1980 
By  letter  ruling  dated  February  12,  1980. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  has  ruled 
that  the  Section  41  credit  may  not  be 
claimed  for  contributions  made  to  commit- 
tees conducting  "negative  campaigns  " — I.e.. 
campaigns  conducted  exclusively  to  defeat  a 
particular  candidate  for  federal  office,  and 
not  to  further  the  candidacy  of  any  identi- 
fied aspirant  to  that  same  office.  Since  many 
taxpayers  assume  that  their  contributions  to 
a  political  committee  will  qualify  for  the 
standard  credit,  the  DNC  and  DSCC  believe 
that  it  is  imperative  that  taxpayers  be  noti- 
fied as  soon  as  possible  of  this  important  rul- 
ing by  any  committee  soliciting  contribu- 
tions for  these  negative  campaigns.  In  the 
absence  of  such  notification,  numerous  tax- 
payers may  be  misled  Into  giving  contribu- 
tions for  these  kinds  of  campaigns  on  the 
mistaken  assumption  that  the  tax  credit 
will  be  available— only  to  have  their  claimed 
credit  later  disallowed  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

While  the  IRS  letter  ruling  represents  a 
preliminary  ruling  only,  one  lacking  the 
weight  of  precedent,  the  DNC  and  DSCC 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  shortly  be 
considered  for  promulgation  as  a  "revenue 
ruling"  of  general  application.  Moreover,  the 
letter  ruling  states  the  current  position  of 
the  agency  on  this  Issue  and  makes  it  clear 
that  credits  claimed  on  contributions  to 
"negative  campaigns"  In  this  election  year 
may  be  subject  to  disallowance. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  essential 
that,  pursuant  to  5  311(fl  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  (FECA).  the  FEC  act 
without  delay.  In  cooperation  and  consulta- 
tion with  the  IRS,  to  require  notice  to  con- 
tributors that  the  standard  credit  may  not 
be  claimed  on  contributions  to  "negative 
campaigns."  Failure  to  act  now  may  result 
in  a  substantial  number  of  erroneously 
claimed  credits.  Many  taxpayers  who  have 
made  contributions  to  "negative  campaigns", 
and  who  intend  to  claim  such  credits,  may 
be  preparing  their  tax  returns  now,  in  the 
two  weeks  remaining  before  the  April  15  close 
of  the  current  taxable  year.  Other  taxpayers 
may  not  yet  have  made  a  contribution  to 
these  campaigns,  but  may  expect  to  do  so 
in  the  months  ahead  In  the  mistaken  belief 
that  the  credit  may  be  claimed  In  the  next 
taxable  year.  Accordingly,  the  DNC  and  DSCC 
urge  the  F^C  to  act  to  avoid  widespread 
confusion,  erroneously  claimed  credits,  em- 
barrassment to  taxpayers,  and  the  unfairness 
of  allowing  taxpayers  to  base  their  decisions, 
In  whole  or  In  part,  on  a  credit  which  is  not. 
In  fact,  available. 

B.  Relief  Requested  by  the  DNC  and  the 
DSCC. 

The  PEC  should,  in  cooperation  and  con- 
sultation with  IRS.  Implement  an  "Interim" 
rule  requiring  organizations  soliciting  such 
contributions  for  "negative  campaigns"  to 
Include  as  a  part  of  their  solicitations  the 
following  notice: 

"You  should  be  aware  that  the  Internal 
Revenue   Service,   In'  a  letter  ruling  dated 


February  12,  1980.  made  a  preliminary  de- 
termination that  contributions  to  'negative 
campaigns'  (i.e.,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
specified  candidates  for  elective  office)  would 
not  qualify  for  the  standard  tax  credit  under 
26  use  5  41  " 

This  notice  will,  of  course,  provide  a  safe- 
guard against  confusion  among  potential 
contributors  only.  Other  contributors  have 
already  made  contributions  In  response  to 
solicitations  expressly  representing  that  a 
credit  would  be  available.  See,  e.g..  p.  6  of 
this  Petition,  which  discusses  representation* 
to  this  effect  in  solicitations  by  the  National 
Conservative  PoUtlcil  Action  Committee 
(NCPAC).  an  organization  collecting  con- 
tributions for  "negative  campaigns".  The 
FEC  should  work  with  the  IRS.  therefore,  to 
determine  whether  these  agencies  possess  the 
authority  to  provide  notice  to  these  contrib- 
utors— through  the  soliciting  organization 
or  otherwise — that  the  credit  previously  ad- 
vertised may  not  be  claimed. 

c.  Interests  of  the  DNC  and  DSCC  In  this 
Proposed  Rule. 

As  parties  with  a  strong  Interest  in  this 
matter,  the  DNC  and  DSCC  bring  this  peti- 
tion pursuant  to  5  USC  5  553(e)  ( 5  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act) .  The  DNC  and 
DSCC  have  supported  and  will  continue  to 
support,  candidates  for  federal  office  who 
have  become  the  targets  of  negative  cam- 
paigns At  least  one  political  committee  con- 
ducting these  negative  campaigns  has  rep- 
resented in  its  written  solicitations  to  poten- 
tial contributors  that  the  standard  tax 
credit  could  be  claimed  on  their  contribu- 
tions. Other  contributors  to  other  commit- 
tees of  this  kind  may  assume  that  the  tax 
credit  is  available  for  their  contributions  and 
this  assumption  may  Influence  their  decision 
to  contribute,  and/or  the  amount  of  their 
contribution.  Since  the  tsjt  credit  therefore 
plays  a  role  in  the  financing  of  these  nega- 
tive campaigns,  and  since  these  campaigns 
adversely  affect  candidates  supported  by  the 
DNC  and  the  DSCC,  the  DNC  and  the  DSCC 
have  the  strongest  Interest  in  the  subject 
of  this  proposed  rule. 

11.  The  IRS  Letter  Ruling  Constitutes  An 
Important  Preliminary  Interpretation  Of  26 
USC  I  41.  And  May  Affect  Many  Contributors 
In  This  Election  'Year. 

A  The  Letter  Ruling  Interpretation  of 
Section  41. 

On  February  12.  1980.  the  IRS  responded 
to  a  taxpayer's  request  that  It  rule  on  the 
application  of  Section  41  of  the  IRC  to  con- 
tributions made  to  a  committee  conducting 
"negative  campaigns."  Specifically,  the  tax- 
payer referred  to  one  political  committee's 
operation  of  "an  Independent  expenditure 
program  directed  in  opposition  to  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  several  Identified 
liberal'  candidates  for  elective  public  office" 
Under  the  program,  expenditures  would  be 
made.  Inter  alia,  for  a  "concentrated  media 
program"  against  these  candidates,  and  for 
thp  preparation  and  distribution  of  voting 
records  highlighting  their  "liberal"  positions 
on  selected  issues.'  The  IRS  ruled  In  re- 
response  that  contributions  made  to  this 
committee,  for  this  purpose,  would  not  qual- 
ify for  a  tax  credit  of  up  to  $50.00  per  indi- 
vidual, or  $100.00  In  the  case  of  a  joint  re- 
turn. 

In  so  ruling,  the  IRS  pointed  out  that  Sec- 
tion 41  applied  only  to  those  "contributions" 
to  political  committees  which  would  be  used 
"to  further  the  candidacy  of  [an  Individual] 
.  .  .  for  nomination  or  election  (to  elective 
public  office)."  A  copy  of  this  letter  ruling 


•  Press  reports  have  since  Identified  the 
committee  In  question  as  the  National  Con- 
servative Political  Action  Committee 
(NCPAC).  a  political  committee  making 
large-scale  independent  expenditures.  See 
Exhibit  "B"  (an  article  on  the  IRS  letter 
ruling  from  the  Legal  Times,  dated  March  17, 
1980). 


Is  attached  as  Exhibit  "A".  In  short,  the  rul- 
ing holds  that  in  order  to  qualify  for  the 
tax  credit  the  monies  contributed  must  be 
Intended  to  support,  not  defeat,  a  specified 
candidate  for  public  office. 

The  IRSs  letter  ruling  of  February  12  Is 
one  of  considerable  importance  to  potential 
contributions  around  the  country  As  the 
IRS  official  responsible  for  the  ruling  has 
stated  to  the  press,  it  "  .  .  is  an  .  issue  of 
widespread  applicability  It's  the  kind  of  rul- 
ing we  try  to  get  published'  See  Article  in 
Legal  Times,  dated  March  17.  1980.  attached 
as  Exhibit  "B  ". 

B.  The  Significance  of  the  IRS  Letter 
Ruling. 

As  previous  election  years  have  shown,  a 
significant  number  of  taxpayers  claim  a 
credit  on  their  contributions  In  1975,  for 
example,  over  200,000  taxpayers  claimed  a 
credit  on  their  contributions,  for  a  total 
cost  to  the  Go\-emment  of  $37.6  million. 
An  equivalent.  If  not  greater  number,  may 
be  expected  to  claim  a  credit  in  this  election 
year,  with  no  doubt  a  sizeable  percentage 
jnaklng  contributions  to  "negative  cam- 
paigns". The  amount  of  "negative  cam- 
paign" contributions  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  activities  of  only  one  organization  so- 
liciting such  contributions  In  this  election 
year — the  National  Conservation  Political 
Action  Conunittee  (NCPAC).  This  Commit- 
tee alone  raised  2.2  million  last  year,  and 
expects  to  raise  approximately  the  same 
amount  this  year.  See  Exhibit  "D  ".  an  article 
on  NCPAC  in  the  New  York  Times  dated 
March  24,  1980.  The  evidently  large  contribu- 
tor base  of  this  committee  suggests  a  con- 
siderable number  of  contributors  who.  In 
response  to  express  NCPAC  representations 
that  the  credit  is  available,  will  claim  such 
a  credit  on  their  contributions  to  this  com- 
mittee (See  Exhibit  "C  "  for  an  example  of 
such  a  NCPAC  solicitation).  These  taxpay- 
ers and  other  contributors  to  "negative  cam- 
paigns" should  be  notified  of  the  inapplica- 
bility of  Section  41  before,  and  not  after, 
their  contributions  are  made.  Otherwise  the 
taxpayers  may  later  find  their  claimed  credit 
unaer  challenge  from   the  IRS. 

Moreover,  political  committees  conducting 
these  negative  campaigns  should  no  longer 
solicit  funds  on  the  express  or  Implied  un- 
derstanding that  the  standard  tax  credit 
would  be  available  Such  committees  have.  In 
the  past,  explicitly  represented  the  avail- 
ability of  the  credit  lor  contributions  made 
to  their  activities  See.  e.g..  attached  solic- 
itation (Exhibit  "C")  from  the  National 
Conservative  Political  Action  Committee 
(NCPAC).  a  political  committee  currently 
conducting  a  "negative  campaign"  known 
as  "Target  '80."  See  attached  article  from 
New  York  Times,  dated  August  17,  1979.  (Ex- 
hibit "D")  NCPAC's  solicitation  announces 
the  availability  of  the  credit  In  boldface, 
headline  type,  and  advises  contributors  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  credit.  "Your  contribution 
to  NCPAC  may  cost  you  very  little  "  Even  If 
committees  such  as  NCPAC  now  delete  any 
such  express  representation  from  their  so- 
licitations, or  refrain  from  any  comment 
whatever  on  the  availability  of  credit,  the 
potential  for  serious  contributor  confusion 
remains.  Most  contributors  simply  assume 
that  the  Section  41  credit  may  be  claimed 
for  any  contribution  made  to  a  political 
committee:  they  do  not  distinguish  between 
ordinary  cam-:algns  conducted  in  support  of 
particular  candidacies  and  "negative  cam- 
paigns" directed  toward  a  candidate's  defeat 
Unless  the  FEC  acts,  through  Its  rulemaking 
authority,  to  ensure  notice  to  these  con- 
tributors of  the  tax  treatment  of  negative 
campaign  contributions,  many  contributors 
may  be  Induced  or  encouraged  to  make  con- 
tributions to  these  negative  campaigns,  or 
to  make  them  in  large  amounts,  on  the  mis- 
taken assumption  that^  the  credit  may  be 
claimed. 

lU.  The  FEC  Has  The  Responsibility  And 
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Authority  To  Consult  And  Cooperate  With 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  In  Elnsurlng 
That  Taxpayers  Are  Fully  Informed  About 
The  Tax  Consequences  of  Their  Decision  To 
Contribute  To  'Negative  Campaigns." 

A.  Authority  of  FEC  Under  i  311(f)  of  the 
Act. 

Under  the  new  FEC  amendments.  Congress 
specincally  directed  that  the  FEC  and  IRS 
"consult  and  work  together  to  promulgate 
rules  .  .  .  which  are  mutually  consistent." 
See  §  311(f)  of  the  Act.  as  amended  by  P.L. 
96-187.  Annual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
the  progress  of  these  consultations  are  re- 
quired. Certainly  the  Issues  addressed  in  this 
petition  call  for  the  interagency  consultation 
envisioned  by  the  Congress  and  for  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  regulation  requiring  that  the 
tax  consequences  of  contributions  to  nega- 
tive campaigns  be  fully  disclosed  to  poten- 
tial contributors  The  FEC  has  the  authority 
not  only  to  consult  with  the  IRS  for  this 
puipose.  but  it  also  has  the  obligation  to 
ensure  that  solicitations  for  such  contribu- 
tions clearly  Inform  contributors  that  the 
IRS  may  disallow  any  claim  that  they  may 
make  for  a  credit  under  Section  41. 

B.  FECA  Policy  Requiring  Notice  to  Tax- 
payers of  the  IRS  Ruling. 

In  imposing  a  requirement  that  commit- 
tees conducting  "negative  campaigns"  advise 
potential  contributors  of  the  IRS  ruling, 
the  PEC  would  be  acting  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  Us  broad  duty  to  ensure  full 
disclosure  to  contributors  to  federal  election 
campaigns  See  e.g.  2  U  S.C.  441d;  and  11 
C.Fil.  110.11.  As  stated  previously,  many,  if 
not  most,  contributors  may  make  their  dona- 
tions on  the  assumption  that  a  credit  might 
be  claimed.  Indeed,  most  contributions  to 
political  committees  will  qualify  for  such  a 
credit,  but  an  exception  has  now  been  es- 
tablished by  the  IRS  for  committees  con- 
ducting negative  campaigns.  This  is  an  im- 
portant ruling,  one  which  may  allect  many 
contributors'  decisions  to  donate  monies  to 
such  committees,  or  their  decision  on  how 
much  they  will,  in  fact,  donate.  These  con- 
tributors should  not  be  left  unclear  about 
the  tax  con.sequeiices  of  their  contributions 
for  these  campaigns. 

C.  Proposed  Notice  to  be  Provided  by  Or- 
ganizations     Soliciting      Contributions      to 

"Negative  Campaigns" 

As  a  practical  matter,  only  a  notice  pro- 
vided by  the  committee  soliciting  the  con- 
tributions would  be  effective  In  notifying 
the  taxpayer  of  the  IRS  ruling.  These  com- 
mittees may  conveniently  include  a  notice 
of  the  ruling  in  all  written  solicitations, 
much  as  they  are  now  required  to  provide 
authorization  "disclaimers  "  under  the  FEC 
regulations  Only  in  this  way  may  the  FEC 
be  sure  that  contributors  are  donating  their 
monies  in  full  awareness  that  a  tax  credit 
may  not  later  be  claimed.  The  alternatives  to 
notice  by  the  soliciting  organization,  e.g.,  a 
public  notice  by  the  FEC  or  IRS.  or  a  Joint 
public  notice  by  both  agencies  In  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  would  be  most  unlikely  to 
provide  actual  notice  to  potential  contribu- 
tors. Yet  it  is  Important  that  a  reasonably 
reliable  mechanism  for  providing  such  no- 
tice be  established,  so  that  potential  con- 
tributors may  make  a  decision  to  contribute, 
or  not  to  contribute,  with  full  information 
about  the  tax  conseqviences. 

Accortllnglv.  the  DNC  and  the  DSCC  peti- 
tion the  FEC  to  promulgate  a  rule  requiring 
that  the  following  notice  be  Included  In  the 
solicitations  of  committees  conducting  nega- 
tive campaigns,  and  seeking  contributions 
for  that  purpose: 

"You  should  be  aware  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  In  a  letter  ruling  dated 
February  12.  1980.  made  a  prellmlnar>-  deter- 
mination that  contributions  to  negative 
campaigns'  (I.e..  for  the  purpose  of  defeating 
speclfled  candidates  for  elective  office)  would 
not  qualify  for  the  standard  tax  credit  under 
28  use  i  41." 


This  notice,  which  Is  concise  but  accurate, 
would  supply  taxpayer-contributors  with 
notice  that  their  claimed  credit  may  be  sub- 
ject to  disallowance  by  the  IRS.  Only  with 
such  a  notice  may  the  FEC  be  certain  that 
contributors  are  donating  with  full  under- 
standing of  the  relevant  tax  consequences. 

As  for  those  contributors  who  have  al- 
ready donated  to  "negative  campaigns",  and 
who  have  done  so  in  response  to  solicita- 
tions, such  as  those  of  NCPAC,  expressly  rep- 
resenting that  they  may  claim  a  credit,  the 
notice  proposed  by  the  DNC  and  DSCC  will 
be  insufficient.  For  this  reason,  the  DNC  and 
the  DSCC  respectfully  request  that  the  FEC 
and  IRS  give  consideration  to  using  any  au- 
thority they  may  possess  to  provide  notice 
to  past  contributors,  through  the  soliciting 
committees  or  through  other  means,  that 
the  previously  advertised  credit  Is  not,  In 
fact,  available. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Ronald  Eastman. 
General    Counsel,    Democratic   National 
Committee. 

Robert  F.  Bauer. 
General  Counsel,  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee. 

ExHisrr  A 
This  is  In  reply  to  your  letter  of re- 


questing a  ruling  concerning  the  application 
of  section  41  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
and  the  Income  Tax  Regulations  thereunder 
More  specifically,  you  request  a  ruling  that 
you  will  not  be  eligible  to  claim  a  tax  credit 
under  section  41  of  the  Code  for  contribu- 
tions made  to  the  for  use  in  its 

program. 

The  was  organized  and  is  operated 

for  the  purpose  of  directly  or  indirectly  ac- 
cepting contributions  or  making  expendi- 
tures or  both  for  influencing  or  attempting 
to  influence  the  selection,  nomination,  elec- 
tion or  appointment  of  any  individual  to  any 
federal,  state  or  local  public  office  or  office 
in  a  political  organization,  or  the  election 
of  Presidential  electors.  In  furtherance  of 
its  purposes.  established  and  admin- 
isters a  program  entitled  • which  is  an 

Independent  expenditure  program  directed 
in  opposition  to  the  nomination  and  elec- 
tion of  several  Identified  "liberal  "  candi- 
dates for  elective  public  office. 

According  to  a  strategy  report  describing 

the program,  voter  surveys  will  be  used 

to  determine  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  each  targeted  candidate.  Once  these 
strengths  and  weaknesses  are  determined,  a 
field  representative  will  organize  the  oppo- 
nents of  each  candidate  and  will  research 
the  candidate's  voting  record  on  specific 
issues.  Information  concerning  the  candi- 
date's voting  record  will  then  be  distributed 
to  Identified  "conservatives  "  in  each  targeted 
state.  The  field  representative  will  also  co- 
ordinate a  concentrated  media  program 
against  each  candidate.  A  letter  containing 
a  vote  by  vote  analysis  of  each  candidates 
most  "liberal"  positions  will  be  prepared  next 
and  sent  to  each  registered  voter  in  each 
of  the  targeted  states.  In  addition,  an  ex- 
tensive television,  radio  and  newspaper  ad 
campaign  will  be  developed  to  exploit  the 
weaknesses   of   each   candidate.    At   the   end 

of  the program,  all   resources   will   be 

turned  over  to  any  candidate  which  the 

determines  to  be  best  able  to  present  the 
conservative  viewpoint. 

Section  41(a)  of  the  Code  provides  that 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual,  there  shall  be 
allowed,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  sub- 
section (b).  as  a  credit  against  income  tax 
for  the  taxable  year,  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  all  political  contributions  and  news- 
letter fund  contributions,  payment  of  which 
Is  made  by  the  taxpayer  within  the  taxable 
year. 

Section  41(c)  fl)(B)  of  the  Code  provides 
that  the  term  "political  contribution"  means 
a  contribution  or  gift  of  money  to  any  com- 


mittee, association,  or  organization  (whether 
or  not  incorporated)  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  Influencing  or 
attempting  to  influence,  the  nomination  or 
election  of  one  or  more  individuals  who  are 
candidates  for  nomination  or  election  to  any 
federal,  slate,  or  elective  public  office,  /or  use 
by  such  comrnittce.  association,  or  organiza- 
tion to  further  the  candidacy  of  such  indi- 
vidual or  individuals  for  nomination  or  elec- 
tion to  such  office.   (Emphasis  added.] 

Section  141  1(d)  of  the  regulations  pro- 
vides that  expenditures  further  a  candidacy 
within  the  meaning  of  section  41ic)(l)  (A) 
and  (B)  of  the  Code  if  they  are  directly  re- 
lated to.  and  are  Intended  to  support,  a  can- 
didate's campaign  for  elective  public  office. 
Examples  include  payments  for — 

( 1 )  Researching  and  polling  campaign  Is- 
sues; 

(2)  Trips  in  connection  with  campaigning 
by  the  candidate  or  persons  acting  on  his  or 
her  behalf: 

(3)  Raising  funds:  and 

(4)  Campaign-related  debts  left  over  from 
a  previous  political  campaign. 

Based  on  the  information  and  documents 
submitted,   we   conclude   that   contributions 

made  to  the for  use  in  It.s program 

are  not  used  to  further  the  candidacy  of  any 
candidate  within  the  meaning  of  section  41 
(c)(1)(B)  of  the  Code.  Accordingly,  you  are 
not  eligible  to  claim  a  tax  credit  for  such 
contributions  under  section  41. 

A  copy  of  this  letter  should  be  attached  to 
your  federal  income  tax  return  for  the  years 
In   which   you   make   a   contribution   to  the 

for  use  In  Its  program.  A  copy  Is 

enclosed  for  this  purpose. 

In  accordance  with  the  power  of  attorney 
on  file  In  this  office,  a  copy  of  this  letter  Is 
being  sent  to  your  authorized  representatives. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Anthony  Matjzatjares,  Jr., 
Chief,  Individual  Income  Tax  Branch. 

ExHiBrr    B 

RoLiNC  May  Bar  Tax  Credit  Fob  "Negative 

Campaign"  Gift 

(By  Emily  Courlc) 

A  recent  Internal  Revenue  Service  private 
letter  ruling  disallowing  tax  credits  for  con- 
tributions to  a  negative  campaign  organiza- 
tion Is  wending  Its  way  through  the  comml.s- 
slon  maze  toward  revenue  ruling  status. 

The  IRS  ruled  In  a  Feb.  12  letter  that 
contributions  to  the  National  Conservative 
Political  Action  Committees  Target  '80 
program  are  not  used  "to  further  the  candi- 
dacy of  any  candidate."  They  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  allowed  as  a  credit,  "equal  to 
one-half  of  all  political  contributions."  ns 
provided  In  the  code. 

NCPAC  generally  accepts  contributions 
and  makes  expenditures  to  help  conserva- 
tive candidates,  but  It  also  administers  as 
a  separate  program.  Target  '80.  to  oppose 
liberal  candidates. 

"This  Is  an  Interesting  Issue  of  widespread 
applicability. "  said  James  K.  Harris,  the  IRS 
group  chief  responsible  for  the  ruling.  "It's 
the  kind  of  ruling  we  try  to  get  published." 

Harris  explained  that  during  the  compli- 
cated IRS  review  process,  a  ruling  "could  be 
killed  for  a  variety  of  reasons  along  the  way." 
If  approved,  he  predicted  publication  "no 
earlier  than  April,  but  probably  during  the 
summer." 

Principal  objects  of  the  negative  Target 
'80  campaign,  begun  last  August,  are  Sena- 
tors George  McGovem  (D-N  D.) .  John  Culver 
(D-Iowa).  Alan  Cranston  (D-Calif.i.  Frank 
Church  (D-Idaho)  and  Birch  Bayh  (D-Ind). 
They  contacted  the  Democratic  Senate  Cam- 
paign Committee  with  their  concern  about 
the  alleged  smear  tactics  of  Target  '80:  the 
committee.  In  turn,  contacted  the  Washing- 
ton office  of  Preston,  Thorgrlmson,  Ellis,  Hol- 
man  &  Fletcher. 
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quickest  approach 

The  firm  decided  to  pursue  a  private  let- 
ter ruling  approach,  explained  Robert  Ruxln. 
because  "other  options  would  have  taken  too 
long:  the  campaign  would  have  been  over." 

The  IRS  gave  NCPAC  the  same  private 
letter  answer  on  Feb.  13  in  response  to  Its 
own  request  for  a  ruling  on  the  tax  credit 
Issue.  NCPAC  had  been  saying  on  all  of  its 
literature — both  for  and  against  candidates — 
that  contributions  were  subject  to  tax  credit 
provisions. 

NCPAC  counsel  Curtis  Herge  of  Sedam  & 
Herge  said  that  he  will  request  a  reconsid- 
eration of  the  private  letter  ruling.  "The 
Supreme  Court  In  Buckley  v.  Valeo  |424  U.S. 
1  (1976)1  struck  down  limitations  imposed 
on  how  much  candidates  could  spend  and 
on  how  much  Individuals  could  Independ- 
ently spend."  said  Herge. 

"It  is  clear  that  contributions  are  eligible 
for  the  tax  credit  if  they  advance  an  elec- 
tion. It  wouldn't  be  right  to  exclude  con- 
tributions against  an  election." 

The  liberal  candidates  disagree.  "The  IRS 
ruling  is  important  because  NCPAC  Is  part 
of  the  'new  right.'  "  explained  Park  Rlnard 
of  Culver's  office.  "They  raise  bushels  of 
money  with  their  mailings,  which  pay  no 
attention  to  truth  or  fiction. 

"They  have  an  Influence  beyond  that 
which  appears."  he  continued,  "because  they 
build  coalitions  with  other  single-interest 
groups — such  as  anti-abortion,  gun  control, 
school  prayer — and.  as  a  consequence,  from 
a  standpoint  of  arousing  the  electorate,  they 
do  a  considerable  Job." 

Technically.  IRS  private  letter  rulings  are 
restricted  to  the  Individuals  to  whom  they 
are  addressed.  Harris  thinks,  however,  that 
others  who  want  to  contribute  to  negative 
campaigns  should  take  notice. 

"Qo  ahead  and  give."  he  said.  "But  think 
twice  about  claiming  a  credit  on  your  taxes." 

Exhibit  C 
Reply  Memo 
To  John  Dolan,  Chairman,  NCPAC. 

Dear  John:  Your  report  has  convinced  me 
that  NCPAC  can  help  conservatives  actually 
take  over  the  U.S.  Senate  In  1980! 

As  a  dedicated  conservative,  I  pledge  my 
full  .support  to  this  vital  project. 

I  have  enclosed  my  maximum  "Target  '80" 
contribution   of:    $15.   $25,    $50.   $100.   Other 

.    (Please   make   your   check   payable   to 

NCPAC.)    Federal   law  requires  that   we  ask 

the  following:   Occupation  Place 

Where  Employed .  Optional :  Home 

phone  number: . 

ExHiBrr  D 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Mar.  24,  1980] 

Million-Dollar  Dru-e  Aims  To  Oust  5 

Liberal  Senators 

(By  Bernard  Welnraub) 

Washington.     March     22.— A     basketball 

player  dribbling  a  ball  appeared  on  television 

mornm    ^"°^^    ^°''^^    Dakota    the    other 

b»n°t»*'"'"2""  '^  *  e'""^'^  name  for  a  basket- 
ator  ••  f»7H  ^.^^  '^''  ^  ^^'"'■"'■^  "^'"^  f°r  a  Sen- 
crlsis    v^i=    K  ^  announcer.  "While  the  energv 

j.S'JC.i""" '"  """■ "'"  •«- 

a  globetrotter.''  Senator  and  not 

peired"on"t.i\'f^'  ^^'"""'^  ^««°tly  ap- 
cleaver  siLh  ^"1°"    ""«"^"^'    Abruptly    a 

■•oTeV4.bTgpi:ceo°bII  '"'  ^  '°'''   '^'' 
•e...ng  us  he'!  ^^  f.^^^V^.  Birch  Bayh 
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A  MILLION -DOLLAR  CAMPAIGN 

A  price  appeared  on  the  sliced  baloney :  $46 
billion.  "That's  how  much  deficit  spending 
Bayh  voted  for  last  year  alone,"  the  voice 
said,  pausing  before  concluding:  "So,  to  stop 
inflation,  you'll  have  to  stop  Bayh  first.  Be- 
cause if  Bayh  wins,  you  lose." 

The  unusually  acid  commercials  are  part  of 
a  million-dollar  advertising  campaign  in 
which  conservative  groups  are  seeking  to  un- 
seat five  liberal  Senators  by  presenting  a 
"negative  image"  of  them  on  television,  radio 
and  in  newspapers. 

The  smoothly  organized  drive,  spearheaded 
by  the  National  Conservative  Political  Action 
Committee,  depicts  Frank  Church  of  Idaho. 
John  C  Culver  of  Iowa.  Alan  Cranston  of 
California  and  Senators  McGovern  and  Bayh 
as  "radicals"  for  their  stands  on  abortion. 
gun  control,  the  proposed  equal  rights 
amendment  and  the  economy. 

•'There's  no  question  about  it — we  are  a 
negative  organization  that  wants  to  get  rid 
of  five  bad  votes  in  the  Senate."  said  John 
T.  Dolan.  director  of  the  umbrella  group. 
"Were  Interested  in  Ideology  We're  not  In- 
terested in  respectability.  We're  going  to 
beat  these  five  and  send  a  shiver  down  the 
spine  of  every  other  liberal  Senator  and  Con- 
gressman." 

What  makes  the  negative  campaign  un- 
usual is  that  it  seeks  the  defeat  of  the  five 
incumbents  without  openly  promoting  any 
challengers. 

USING  A  NEW  APPROACH 

Past  efforts  of  conservatives  were  aimed 
at  seeking  control  over  the  Republican  Party, 
but  the  new  method  appears  to  be  aimed 
at  creating  coalitions  among  special  inter- 
est groups,  such  as  the  gun  lobby,  antl- 
abortlonlsts  and  those  opposed  to  a  strategic 
arms  limitation  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

"This  is  an  entirely  new  development  in 
the  political  process."  said  Cleve  Corlett, 
press  secretary  to  Mr.  Church  "It's  very 
scary  and  dangerous  We're  seeing  the  New 
Right  melding  single-issue  groups  into  one 
monolithic  force  and  using  tactics  that  are 
divisive  and   based  on  fear. 

Mr.  Coriett  said  that  Idaho  voters  had 
been  subjected  to  "an  unrelenting  drum- 
beat" of  television  commercials  and  letters 
In  the  last  14  months  directed  against  Mr. 
Church,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  One  of  those  radio 
spots  was  broadcast  150  times  a  day  through- 
out Idaho  for  five  days. 

"We  really  haven't  seen  these  kinds  of  tac- 
tics and  this  negative  approach  to  this  de- 
gree in  a  long  time,"  said  Tom  Baker,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee.  "We  take  them  very 
seriously  We  have  to  They're  well-financed 
and  they're  making  their  money  felt." 

More  than  $390,000.  for  example,  has  been 
budgeted  against  Mr.  McGovern.  a  key  target 
of  the  campaign,  according  to  the  Senator's 
aides  Mr.  Dolan  contends  that  the  figure 
IS  closer  to  $100,000.  but  makes  it  clear  that 
the  Senator  is  a  prime  target  for  conserva- 
tives. 

attack  on  m'govern 

Mr  McGovern  is  depicted  in  fund-raising 
leaflets  In  South  Dakota  as  a  "radical  left 
extremist"  who  has  voted  for  handgun  con- 
trol, spoken  in  behalf  of  the  homosexual 
rights  movement,  praised  Cuba  and  "been 
an  enemy  of  the  FBI  and  CIA.  since  he 
came  to  the  Senate" 

One  newspaper  advertisement  says: 
"George  McGovern  voted  against  you  when 
he  voted  to  ball  out  New  York  City  and  its 
labor  unions,  bureaucrats  and  crooked 
politicians  and  cost  South  Dakota  more 
inflation." 

Even  greater  controversy  has  been  stirred 
by  an  antl-abortlon  group,  "Stop  The  Baby 


Killers,"  which  has  sent  out  letters  to  Soutb 
Dakota  and  other  states  saying  that  Mr. 
McGovern  and  his  liberal  colleagues  were 
"political  baby  killers"  who  "apparently  think 
its  perfectly  OK  to  slaughter  unborn  In- 
fants by  abortion." 

"These  groups  are  very  dedicated,  very  ac- 
tive and.  I  think,  very  dangerous."  said 
George  Cunningham  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Mr  McGovern  "They're  using  issue 
as  a  facade,  as  a  flag  out  front,  to  try  to  de- 
feat liberals  and  moderates." 

Mr.  Dolan.  who  has  close  ties  with  Richard 
A.  'Vlguerle.  who  raises  funds  for  conserva- 
tive causes  through  direct  mall  campaigns, 
concedes  that  his  eSorts  to  unseat  the  five 
liberals  are  rooted  in  a  loophole  created  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  when  It 
ruled  in  1976  that  Independent  groups  could 
spend  unlimited  amounts  on  political  causes, 
as  long  as  they  did  not  coordinate  their  ef- 
forts with  any  candidate  Direct  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  from  political  action 
commutes  are  limited  to  $5,000  In  a  primary 
campaign,  and  $5  CtOO  in  the  general  election 

Mr.  Dolan  said  In  an  interview  that  his 
group  raised  more  than  $2.2  million  last  year, 
largely  through  direct  mall,  and  expected  to 
raise  $2  million  this  year.  The  group  expects 
to  spend  about  $13  million  In  the  political 
campaign  The  rest  of  the  money  would  be 
spent  on  such  activities  as  polling,  research, 
lobbying  and  obtaining  professional  consult- 
ants to  help  in  precinct  organization,  sched- 
uling and  campaign  management. 

Although  Mr  Dolan's  organization  Is  the 
dominant  group  waging  the  campaign 
against  the  five  Senators,  other  rightist 
groups  are  acting  Independently  to  accom- 
plish the  same  goals  Mr.  Church,  for  ex- 
ample, is  also  the  target  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Positive  Change.  Stop  the  Baby  Killers, 
the  National  Right  to  Life  Committee  and 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms. 

What  has  sharpened  the  anger  of  the  lib- 
eral Senators  and  their  supporters  Is  the 
tough,  blunt — and  the  liberals  say.  unfair- 
media  and  mall  campaign  that  began  last 
summer. 

One  Idaho  commercial  was  taped  In  front 
of  an  empty  silo  for  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles.  Implying  that  Mr  Church  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  void  and  "has  almost  al- 
ways opposed  a  strong  national  defense."  In 
fact,  the  Titan  silo  was  empty  because  the 
weapons  have  been  replaced  by  more  ad- 
vanced Mlnuteman  missiles 

Mr.  Dolan  InsLsted  that  the  group's  ad- 
vertisements were  carefully  researched  and 
accurate,  except  for  one  dealing  with  Sena- 
tor Church's  vote  on  a  pay  raise.  The  group 
apologized  for  the  error. 

"Images  are  Important,  not  issues."  Mr. 
Dolan  said.  "We  start  early  and  use  repeti- 
tion and  It's  bound  to  have  an  Impact.  Start 
with  an  image  like  George  McGovern  doesn't 
represent  South  Dakota  Keen  hlttine  away. 
That's  more  effective  than  George  McGksvem 
did  or  didn't  do  X.  Y  or  Z  for  South  Dakota." 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:44  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  bill,  -with  an  amendment  in 
which  it  retjuests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

S  1148.  An  act  to  reauthorize  title  I  of  the 
Marine  Protection.  Research,  and  Sanctu- 
aries Act.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
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bill  (S.  2009"  to  designate  certain  public 
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EC-3796.     A     communication     from     the 
ComotroUer  General   of   the   United  States. 


and   Gasoline,    and    (2)    Petroleum    Storage 
and  Transnortation  Caoacities:   to  the  Com- 
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Comptroller   General   of   the   United   States,     and  Instrumentalities.  Including  the  Armed 


"Sec.   4.   Whereas.   Sixty-three   yean   ago, 
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bin  (S.  2009)  to  designate  certain  public 
lands  in  central  Idaho  as  the  River  of  No 
Return  Wilderness,  to  designate  a  seg- 
ment of  the  Salmon  River  as  a  compo- 
nent of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agrees  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon:  and  that  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Phil- 
lip Burton,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Santinx, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kostmater,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Clausen.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska 
were  appointed  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  ( H.J. 
Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  appropria- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture :  agrees  to 
the  conference  requested  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Hoiises  thereon;  and  that  Mr.  Whitten, 
Mr.  BuRLisoN.  Mr.  Tr.«ler,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander, Mr.  McHuGH.  Mr.  Natcher.  Mr. 
Hightower.  Mr.  Jenrette.  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Conte  were 
appointed  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  318.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980.  with  respect 
to  the  Education  Appeal  Board  authorized 
under  section  451  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

At  3:49  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  tS.  13091  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1979  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
the  food  stamp  program,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


At  5:47  p.m..  a  me.<;sage  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
agrees  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  iH.J. 
Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  appropria- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980. 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  that 
the  House  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  4  to  the  joint  resolution,  and 
concurs  therein  each  with  an  amendment 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, which  were  referred  as  indicated ; 


EC-3796.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Efforts  to  Control  Fraud,  Abuse,  and 
Mismanagement  in  Domestic  Food  Assist- 
ance Programs:  Progress  Made — More 
Needed,"  May  6.  1980;  to  the  Cormnlttee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-3797.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  and  Secretary,  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration Loan  Guarantee  Board,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Findings  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation," 
May  12.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-3798.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  (Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  section 
2104(a).  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  of  two  years  remain- 
ing at  an  educational  institution  to  be 
eligible  for  Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps'  advanced  training;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3799.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  ( In- 
stallations and  Housing),  reporting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  on  13  construction  projects  to 
be  undertaken  by  the  Army  National  Guard; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3800.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  concerning  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  Switzerland  for  Defense 
Articles  estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25 
million;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3801.  A  conmiunlcatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (Manpower. 
Reserve  Affairs  and  Logistics),  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  that  a  study  has  been  con- 
ducted with  respect  to  converting  the  guard 
services  function  at  the  Naval  Supply  Cen- 
ter, San  Diego.  California,  Point  Loma  Fuel 
Facility,  and  a  decision  has  been  made  that 
performance  under  contract  is  the  most 
cost-effective  method  of  accomplishing  It; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3802.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"SARs — Defense  Department  Reports  That 
Should  Provide  More  Information  to  the 
Congress."  May  9,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3803.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1980  for  operating  subsidies  for  public  hous- 
ing projects;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC~3804.  A  conununlcation  from  the  Chair- 
man. Cost  Accounting  Standards  Board, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  additional 
material  to  the  Board's  Cost  Accounting 
Standards,  Part  418 — ^Allocation  of  Direct  and 
Indirect  Costs;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3805.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  loan,  guarantee  and  Insurance  transac- 
tions supported  by  Exlmbank  during  March 
1980  to  Communist  countries  (as  defined  in 
section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended):  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3806.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man, United  States  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port entitling  "YCC  At  Work"  (1978);  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3807.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration. Department  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  reports  entitled  (1)  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Storage  of  Distillate 


and  Gasoline,  and  (2)  Petroleum  Storage 
and  Transportation  Capacities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3808.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator. General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pros- 
pectus which  proposes  the  acquisition  of 
space  by  lease  In  Washington,  DC;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3809.  A  conununlcation  from  the 
Chairman.  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  Its  activities  for  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1.  1979.  and  ending  Decem- 
ber 31.  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3810.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  International  agreements  other  than 
treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
within  60  days  of  the  execution  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3811.  A  communication  from  the  Stall 
Assistant.  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  an  enclosure  to 
a  communication  forwarded  on  May  2,  1980. 
relating  to  a  new  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs, 

EC-3812.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Administration.  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  a  revised  system  of  records;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC -3813.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Administration.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3814.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law.  on  the  examina- 
tion of  the  financial  statements  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
fiscal  year  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3815.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmuting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "Civil  Service  Reform — Where  It 
Stands  Today  ";  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3816.  A  communication  from  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Federal  Land  Acquisitions  By  Con- 
demnation— Opportunities  To  Reduce  Delays 
and  Costs";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3817.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  en- 
titled "From  Quantity  To  Quality:  Chang- 
ing the  FBI  Emphasis  On  Interstate  Proper- 
ty Crimes  ";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3818.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Legislative  Commis- 
sion. The  American  Legion,  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  financial 
status  of  the  American  Legion  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-3819.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  simplify  certain 
annuity  computations  under  that  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3820.  A  communication  from  the  U.S 
Commissioner  of  Education.  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  final  amendments- 
V^ocational  Educatlon-'Vocational  Education 
Data  and  Accounting  System;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3821.     A     communication     from     the 
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Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
Can  Help  Control  Health  Care  Costs  ";  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3822.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
analysis  of  deficiencies  in  Foreign  Medical 
Education  of  US.  Foreign  Medical  Student 
Transferees:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3823.  A  communication  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  cumulative 
report  on  budget  rescissions  and  deferrals  as 
of  May  1.  1980;  pursuant  to  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  Jointly,  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  ComnUttee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business,  and  the  Committee  on  'Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memorials 
were  laid  before  the  Senate  and  referred 
as  follows: 

POM-723.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources: 

"REsoLtrrioNs  roR  the  Transfer  of  Power 
OvFR  PuFRTO  Rico  From  the  United  St.^tes 
Government  to  the  People  of  Px^erto 
Rico 

"Whereas,  the  move  toward  the  elimination 
of  Colonialism  and  all  vestiges  of  Colonial- 
Ism  In  all  parts  of  the  world  Is  now  irreversi- 
ble: and 

"Whereas,  this  Is  In  full  accord  with  the 
commitment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of 
1776  to  the  pr'nclnle  that  all  Colonial  peoples 
have  the  inalienable  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  the  right  to  assume  their  place  as 
sovereign  states  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  mandate  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  that  the  status  of  In- 
feriority for  any  people  be  forthwith  abol- 
ished: and 

"Whereas,  the  practices  followed  by  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  Puerto  Rico 
have  been  developed  In  open  contradiction 
to  the  principles  upon  which  this  Nation  was 
founded,  as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
in  his  opinion  m  the  insular  cases.  Downes 
V  Bldwell  1 1901 1 ,  "t^e  idea  that  this  country 
may  acquire  territories  anywhere  upon  the 
earth,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  and  hold  them 
as  mere  colonies  or  provinces— the  neoole  in- 
habiting them  to  enjoy  only  such  rights  as 
Congress  chooses  to  accord  to  them— Is 
wholly  Inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and  ge- 
nius, as  well  as  with  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and 

"Whereas.  Representative  Ronald  Dellums 
of  the  State  of  California  has  filed  a  1olnt 
resolution  with  the  Congress  which  provides 
in  part  as  follows; 

"  'Section  2.  All  powers  and  authorltv  pres- 
ently exercised  by  the  three  branches  of 
tjovernment  of  the  United  States,  legislative, 
judicial  and  executive,  and  all  its  agencies 


and  instrumentalities.  Including  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  over  the  territory 
of  Puerto  Rico,  should  be  relinquished  and 
transferred  unconditionally  and  without  res- 
ervations to  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  In 
order  to  allow  them  to  fully  exercise  their 
inalienable  right  to  self-determination  and 
Independence,  In  accordance  with  their  freely 
expressed  will  and  desire.';   Therefore  be  It 

■Resolved.  That  the  Ma-ssachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  respectfuUy  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  adopt  said 
resolution  filed  by  Representative  Ronald 
Dellums:  and  be  It  fiirther 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Office  of  each 
branch  of  the  Congress,  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  from  this  Commonwealth." 

POM-724.    A    resolution    adopted    by    the 

Legislature  of  the  State  of  Minnesota:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Resolution 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
Slate  of  Minnesota: 

"Section  1.  Minnesota  Statutes  1978.  Sec- 
tion 138.025,  Subdivision  10,  is  amended  to 
read: 

'Subd.  10.  (Spilt  Rock  Ughthouse  State 
Park)  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  section,  the  Minnesota 
historical  society  shall  administer  and  con- 
trol the  historic  site  within  the  Split  Rock 
Lighthouse  state  park  in  Lake  county  and 
described  as  follows: 

"Tliat  part  of  Government  lot  3.  Section 
33.  and  Government  lot  1.  Section  32.  Town- 
ship 55  North.  Range  8  West,  fourth  prin- 
cipal meridian.  Lake  county,  comprising  the 
historic  Split  Rock  Lighthouse  tract  as 
originally  conveyed  to  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota by  the  federal  government  and  con- 
taining 7.6  acres  more  or  less:  and  The  North 
711  feet  of  the  East  300  feet  of  Government 
Lot  1.  Section  32.  Township  55  North.  Range 
8  West,  and  the  South  711  feet  of  the  North 
2031  feet  of  Government  Lot  3.  Section  33. 
Township  55  North.  Range  8  West,  contain- 
ing approximately  17.4  acres,  more  or  less. 

"Sec  2.  Minnesota  Statutes  1978.  Section 
138.585.  Is  amended  by  adding  a  subdivision 
to  read : 

"Subd.  28.  Traverse  des  Sioux  State 
Monument  in  Nicollet  County,  including  the 
Traverse  des  Sioux  Treaty  Site,  where  the 
treaty  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  was  signed  in 
1851.  consists  of  two  tracts  divided  by 
United  States  Highway  No  169  as  follows": 
All  that  land  owned  by  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota under  the  turisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ments of  natural  resources  and  transporta- 
tion within  the  statutory  boundarv  of  the 
Traverse  des  Sioux  State  Park  located  west- 
erly of  United  States  Highwav  No.  16q  and 
northerly  of  Chestniit  Street  of  the  plat  of 
Traverse  des  Siotix  north  of  Sibley  Street 
and  containing  approximately  19  acres,  more 
or  less.  and.  all  that  land  owned  bv  the  state 
of  Minnesota  under  the  iurlsdlctlon  of  the 
department  of  natural  resources  within  tbe 
statutory  boundarv  of  the  Traverse  des  Sioux 
State  Park  located  easterly  of  United  States 
Highway  No,  169  and  northerly  of  McCann 
Street  of  the  nlat  of  Traverse  des  Sioux  south 
of  SlMe^  Street,  and  containing  anoroxl- 
mately  90  acres,  more  or  less,  both  parcels 
located  in  Sections  4  and  9.  Townshio  110 
North.  Ranee  26  West. 

"Sec.  3.  There  Is  aporoorlated  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  Minnesota  historical 
society  the  sum  of  $30,000,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  be  reaulred.  for  the  purpose 
of  maintainlne  and  Internretlng  the  prop- 
erty described  In  sections  1  and  2  durtne  the 
remainder  of  the  biennlum  ending  June  30, 
1981. 


"Sec.  4.  Whereas,  Sixty-three  years  •90. 
the  Nation  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
Austria  in  defense  of  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  over  four  and  one-half  mllUon  young 
Americans  left  their  Jobs  and  classrooms  to 
help  win  the  war  that  was  "To  make  tbe 
World  safe  for  Democracy":  and 

"Whereas,  a  large  percentage  of  these  vet- 
erans are  house -bound  and  In  need  of  care: 
Now.  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Legislature  of  tbe 
State  of  Minnesota,  that  Congress  pay  tbe 
debt  that  America  owes  these  needy,  akged. 
veterans  by  enacting  H.R.  1918  Into  law. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  State  of  Minnesota  Is  In- 
structed to  transmit  enrolled  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
Minnesota  Senators  and  Representatives  In 
Congress. 

"Sec.  5.  The  sum  of  $5,000  Is  appropriated 
from  the  general  fund  to  the  department  of 
veterans'  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  suitable  memorial  to  Minnesota's 
war  dead  in  Memorial  Hall  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  funds  are  avaUable 
until  expended. 

"Sec.  6.  Minnesota  Statutes  1978,  Section 
138-^55.  Subdivision  5.  Is  repealed." 

POM-726.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Colorado:  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

"Senate  RxsoLtrrioN  No.  15 
"Whereafi.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  considering  Senate  Bill  No.  1647 
and  House  Bill  No,  5499.  which  are  cospon- 
sored  by  some  sixteen  United  States  Senators 
and  more  than  one  hundred  twenty-five 
United  States  Representatives,  and  which 
would  create  and  establish  "A  Commission 
to  gather  facts  to  determine  whether  any 
wrong  was  committed  against  those  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens 
affected  by  Executive  Order  9066.  and  for 
other  purposes":  and 

"Whereas.  Dtulng  World  War  II.  from 
about  1942  until  1946.  there  were  some  one 
hundred  twenty  thousand  persons  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  uprooted  from  the  West  Coast 
of  the  United  States  and  Incarcerated  In 
desert  camps,  behind  barbed  wire  fences 
patrolled  by  armed  guards  of  the  United 
States  Army,  replete  with  watchtowers.  ma- 
chine gun  post,  and  searchlights,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  million  dollars  In  prop- 
erty losses,  according  to  the  United  States 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  were 
incurred  by  such  individuals,  of  which  only 
approximately  thirty-eight  million  dollars 
were  recovered  by  such  evacuees  under  the 
■Evacuation  Claims  Act  of  1943",  et  seq  ,  (at 
the  rate  of  about  elgbt  and  one-half  cents 
on  the  dollar) :  and 

"Whereas.  Some  ten  thousand  persons  of 
Japanese  ancestry,  three-fourths  of  whom 
were  American  citizens,  were  evacuated  to 
and  Incarcerated  and  subsequently  relocated 
In  the  State  of  Colorado,  during  1942-1946. 
and  have  since  reestablished  their  lives,  and 
have  contributed  significantly  to  the  econ- 
omy and  welfare  of  the  State  of  Colcwado: 
and 

"Whereas,  During  tbe  period  of  hostilities 
by  the  United  States  against  the  Axis  powers 
of  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan,  and  during 
subsequent  periods  of  armed  warfare,  more 
than  two  thousand  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry,  lx)th  men  and  women,  have  served 
loyally  and  heroically  In  the  defense  of  our 
country,  with  eighty-seven  Nisei  from  Colo- 
rado having  given  their  lives  while  in  the 
service  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  as  commemorated  and  listed  on  the 
monument  maintained  in  the  Falrmount 
Cemetery  of  Denver,  Colorado:  and 
"Whereas,  In  recognition  of  tbe  unques- 
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tioned  loyalty  of  Americans  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry in  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  in  recog- 


"Whereas,  the  uncontrolled  growth  In  the 
number  of  wild   burros  In  Arizona   and  the 


many  who.  In  their  opinion,  were  not  given 
adequate     notice,     including    several     land- 
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proper  Interest  of  tbe  people  of  this  state. 

1*     tviAmr\r1a1lBt        t.Vlp     HnllRA     Of 


action,  and  to  limit  permissible  conditions  of 
federal    financing    by   the   Congress,   or   the 


"Be  It  further  resolved,  Tbtt  tbe  state  of 
Iowa  through  the  Iowa  Department  of  En- 
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tloned  loyalty  of  Amerlcanfi  of  Japanese  an- 
cestry In  the  State  of  Colorado,  and  In  recog- 
nition of  the  forced  migration  by  the  mili- 
tary from  the  West  Coast  to  the  State  of 
Colorado  of  this  group  of  present-day  Colo- 
rado residents,  who  were  subjected  to  tin- 
consclonable  disruption  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes,  the  members  of  the  Senate  of  this 
Plfty-second  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Colorado  support  the  proposed  study  of 
all  facts  and  circumstances  involved  in  such 
evacuation  and  incarceration  during  1942- 
1946  of  loyal  American  citizens  and  of  peace- 
ful, law-abiding  permanent  residents  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  end  that  such  grievous 
injustices  shall  never  again  recur  against  any 
other  group  in  the  United  States;  now,  there- 
fore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
second  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Colorado: 

"That  we.  the  members  of  the  Senate  of 
this  Fifty-second  General  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  Colorado  do  support  and  endorse 
Senate  Bill  No  1647  and  House  Bill  No.  5499. 
now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we.  the  members  of 
the  Senate  of  this  Fifty-second  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Colorado  do  urge  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  such 
legislation  as  speedily  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  events  again  in  the 
United  States. 

"Be  It  Further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  president 
of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  each  member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  from  the  State 
of  Colorado." 

POM-72S  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance: 

"Senate  Resohjtiok  No.  306 

"Whereas,  providing  the  best  possible  edu- 
cation for  our  children  has  been  and  will 
always  continue  to  be  of  deep  concern  to 
the  oeople  of  Haw^aii;  and 

"Whereas,  millions  of  dollars  are  needed 
for  the  re->alr  and  maintenance  of  our  school 
facilities;  and 

"Whereas,  our  schools  are  suffering  dra- 
matically from  a  shortage  of  needed  text- 
books, such  shortage  only  resulting  in  a 
detriment  to  our  children's  education:   and 

"Whereas,  the  area  of  handicapped  child 
education  would  certainly  welcome  flnanclal 
assistance  in  any  f.irm;  and 

"Whereas,  revenue  sharing  has  been  an 
effective  medium  for  funding  education  proj- 
ects throughout   the  State:    now.   therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Tenth 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular 
Session  of  1980.  that  Hawaii's  Congressional 
delegation  be  requested  to  seek  additional 
revenue  sharing  funds  for  Hawaii's  educa- 
tional program,  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified  cop- 
ies of  this  Resolution  be  sent  to  Hawaii's 
Congressional  delegation,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States." 

POM-727.  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works: 

"Senate  CoNctniBXNT  Memorial  1005 
"Wbereas.  In  the  period  of  time  following 
the  passage  of  the  Wild  Free-Roaming 
Horses  and  Burros  Act  by  the  Congress, 
these  animals  have  e>cpanded  their  numbers 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause  considerable 
damage  to  the  grazing  and  watering  resources 
available  to  livestock  and  wildlife  within 
the  State  of  Arizona:    and 


"Whereas,  the  iincontroUed  growth  in  the 
number  of  wild  burros  in  Arizona  and  the 
attendant  overuse  of  life-sustaining  re- 
sources is  now  recognized  as  a  threat  to  the 
survival  of  wildlife  and  livestock  in  those 
areas  where  the  burros  are  found;  and 

"Whereas,  In  response  to  this  situation 
many  programs  have  been  initiated,  attempt- 
ing to  control  the  size  of  the  burro  popula- 
tions by  transferring  these  animals  to  pri- 
vate lands  with  the  "Adopt-a-Burro"  pro- 
gram;   and 

"Whereas,  these  methods  are  not  only  ex- 
pensive, with  an  estimated  average  cost  of 
eight  hundred  dollars  per  burro,  but  are  also 
proving  to  be  ineffective,  to  the  extent  that 
at  least  one  burro  herd  in  Arizona  tripled 
its  numbers  since  the  passage  of  the  Act; 
and 

"Whereas,  there  is  growing  concern  in 
Arizona  over  these  impacts  and  develop- 
ments, with  an  Increasing  need  to  expand 
the  activities  to  control  these  animals. 
Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
be  advised  of  the  support  for  alternative 
burro  population  control  methods  that  exist 
in   the  Arizona  Legislature. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
amend  the  Wild  Free-Roaming  Horses  and 
Burros  Act  to  allow  officers  of  the  Arizona 
Game  and  Fish  Department  to  remove  or 
take  burros  when,  in  the  oplnlo:i  of  the 
Department  as  confirmed  by  the  Game  and 
Fish  Department  and  In  cooperation  with 
the  appropriate  federal  land  management 
agency.  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  burros  in  a  given  habitat  or  range, 
without  penalty  for  such  officers. 

"3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
direct  and  empower  those  federal  agencies 
responsible  for  the  management  of  land 
or  land-based  resources  in  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  act  to  control  or  otherwise  re- 
duce the  size  of  burro  populations  when  It 
is  found  that  they  are  producing  adverse 
Impacts  upon  livestock  or  wildlife  on  fed- 
eral lands,  and  that  the  Congress  further 
provide  the  funds  necessary  for  such  actions 
by  federal  agencies. 

"4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this 
Memorial  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-728.  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources : 

"Senate  Concurrent  Memorial  1006 

"Whereas,  portions  of  the  'Verde  River.  San 
Francisco  River  and  Upper  Salt  River  have 
been  proposed  for  designation  as  having 
wild,  scenic  or  recreational  values,  and  as 
elements  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem: and 

"Whereas,  many  or  all  of  the  alternatives 
being  considered  would  Involve  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  private  lands  or  rights  attached 
to  such  lands  which  would  require  the  pres- 
ent landholders  to  relocate  or  else  restrict 
the  landholders'  freedom  to  make  full  and 
beneficial  use  of  private  property;  and 

"Whereas,  with  regard  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco River,  its  inclusion  in  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  River  System  may  result  In  serious 
Interference  with  a  major  industrial  com- 
plex: and 

"Whereas,  with  regard  to  the  Upper  Salt 
River,  its  Inclusion  In  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
River  System  may  Interfere  in  the  present 
usage  of  the  river;  and 

"Whereas,  the  public  hearing  procedure 
to  allow  affected  citizens  to  provide  Infor- 
mation and  opinions  has  been  criticized  by 


many  who.  in  their  opinion,  were  not  given 
adequate  notice,  including  several  land- 
owners who  were  not  within  this  State  at 
the  time,  and  subsequently  did  not  learn  of 
the  meeting  until  after  its  occurrence;   and 

"Whereas,  without  commenting  on  the 
merits  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  pro- 
gram or  on  the  merits  of  the  proposed  inclu- 
sion of  portions  of  the  Verde  River,  there  Is 
nevertheless  grave  concern  among  the  local 
citizens  and  in  the  Legislature  about  the 
procedaral  questions,  since  the  taking  issue 
would  appear  :o  violate  the  basic  American 
tenet  oi  the  protection  of  the  right  to  pri- 
vate property,  and  further  concern  over  even 
the  appearance  of  the  government's  at- 
tempting to  act  without  first  allowing  every- 
one who  might  be  affected  by  this  action  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Where- 
fore your  memorialist,  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  the  House  oi  Representa- 
tives concurring,  prays: 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
defer  any  action  to  Include  all  or  any  portion 
of  the  Verde  Ri^er.  San  r'rancloco  Ki.or  and 
Upper  Salt  River  as  part  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System  until  all  those  affected 
have  been  granted  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  and  that  the  Congress  further  prevent 
any  attempts  lo  make  such  inclusion  by 
executive  order  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing at  this  time. 

"2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
either  direct  the  appropriate  federal  agency 
to  reopen  public  hearings  in  the  communities 
affected  and  in  the  Slate,  with  the  addi- 
tional instruction  that  all  landowners  will 
be  contacted,  preferably  by  certified  mail. 
and  that  hearings  not  be  conducted  until 
a  reasonable  time  to  reply  has  passed  or. 
If  it  is  determined  that  the  appropriate 
agency  should  not  hold  new  hearings,  that 
the  Congress  direct  the  appropriate  com- 
mittee, committees  or  subcommittees  to  hold 
field  hearings  in  the  affected  communities 
prior  to  taking  action  on  the  proposals. 

"3.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reject,  in  its  final  consideration,  the  In- 
clusion of  any  portion  of  the  Verde  River. 
San  Francisco  River  and  Upper  Salt  River 
as  part  of  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System 
If  the  local  citizens  are  strongly  opposed  to 
such  designation. 

"4.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  lo  each  Member  of  the 
Arizona  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-729  A  concurrent  memorial  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

"HotJSE     CONCtlERENT     MEMORIAL     2003 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  was  divided 
Into  ten  federal  service  regions  In  1972  by 
presidential  executive  order  11647  and  the 
-States,  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  federal 
dollars  or  threat  of  the  withdrawal  of  federal 
dollars,  have  further  divided  Into  planning 
and  service  districts;  and 

"Whereas,  the  announced  goal  of  reglon- 
allzatlon  of  local,  stale  and  federal  govern- 
ments under  federal  regionalism  ls  centrali- 
zation of  power  and  authority,  which  right- 
fully and  constitutionally  belongs  to  these 
several  state  governments,  transference  of 
custody  of  the  public  purse  to  appointed  offi- 
cials and  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  citizens:  and 

"Whereas,  many  authorities  on  constitu- 
tional law  have  declared  that  the  federal  re- 
gional concept  is  a  direct  violation  of  Article 
IV.  Sections  3  and  4  and  of  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution:  and 

"Whereas,  regional  government,  under 
whatever  name,  is  a  real  and  present  danger 
to  the  freedom  of  person  and  property  guar- 
anteed to  the  people  by  the  United  States 
Constitution    and    to    the    sovereignty    and 
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proper  Interest  of  the  people  of  this  state. 
Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
prays : 

"1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  action  to  eliminate  and  prevent  fed- 
eral regionalism  of  local,  state  and  federal 
governments. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  and  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Delegation.  " 

POM-730.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizona;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"House  CoNCtJRRENT  Resolution  2001 

"Whereas,  the  powers  delegated  to  the  fed- 
eral government  by  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution are  limited,  and  those  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  federal  government  are  re- 
served to  the  states;  and 

"Whereas.  It  Is  becoming  Increasingly  the 
practice  of  the  federal  government  to  re- 
quire states  to  enact  state  laws  to  Imple- 
ment federal  policies  by  threatening  to  with- 
hold or  withdraw  federal  funds  for  failure 
to  do  su;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  Im- 
posed upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  funding  In  excess 
of  state  means,  thereby  making  the  states 
subservient  to  and  dependent  upon  the  fed- 
eral government  for  flnanclal  assistance: 
and 

"Whereas,  through  the  coercive  force  of 
withdrawing  or  vrlthholdlng  federal  funds, 
or  the  threat  of  withdrawing  or  withholding 
federal  f  .inds,  the  federal  government  is  in- 
directly imposing  its  win  upon  the  states 
and  requiring  Implementation  of  federal 
policies  which  neither  Congress  nor  the 
President  nor  any  administrative  agency  is 
empowered  to  Impose  or  Implement  directly; 
and 

"Whereas,  this  coercive  power  of  the  purse 
Is  being  used  to  extend  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  over  the  states  far  beyond 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment by  the  United  States  Constitution; 
and 

"■Whereas,  the  power  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  exercised  directly  by  the  en- 
actment, implementation  and  enforcement 
of  federal  laws  governing  only  those  areas 
In  which  the  federal  government  is  empow- 
ered to  act  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  federal  government  should  be 
prohibited  from  usurping  the  authority  of 
the  states  and  Imposing  Its  will  Indirectly 
In  those  areas  In  which  It  has  no  power  to  act 
directly;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  Im- 
posed upon  the  states  many  programs  and 
obligations  which  require  state  administra- 
tion and  such  programs  or  other  programs 
may  lose  federal  financing  if  certain  condi- 
tions attached  to  the  program  are  not  met. 

"Therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring: 

"1.  Pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Arizona  petitions  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  call  a  convention  for 
'he  purpose  of  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
hibit the  Congress,  the  President,  and  any 
agent  or  agency  of  the  federal  government, 
from  Withholding  or  withdrawing,  or 
threatening  to  withhold  or  withdraw,  any 
federal  funds  from  any  state  as  a  means  of 
requiring  a  state  to  Implement  federal 
policies  which  the  Congress,  the  President  or 
the  agent  or  agency  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  no  power,  express  or  Implied,  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 
impose  upon  the  States  or  Implement  Its  own 


action,  and  to  limit  permissible  conditions  of 
federal  financing  by  the  Congress,  or  the 
President,  or  any  agent  or  agency  of  the  fed- 
eral government  designed  to  obtain  state  ad- 
ministration of  federal  programs  at  the  risk 
of  losing  federal  funds  for  other  programs  if 
any  or  all  conditions  of  the  program  are  not 
met. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  is  directed  to  send  a  duly  certified 
copy  of  this  Resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State 
of  Arizona." 

POM-731.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Alaska;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

"RESOLtmON    U 

"Whereas  the  United  States  desires  peace 
among  nations  and  a  reduction  In  the  arms 
burden;  and 

"Whereas,  as  a  concrete  step  toward  the 
goal  of  peace,  the  United  States  has  negoti- 
ated a  Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  and 

"Whereas  this  treaty  is  presently  before  the 
United  States  Senate  for  ratification;  and 

"Whereas,  since  negotiation  of  the  treaty. 
the  Soviet  Union  has  invaded  and  effectively 
taken  control  of  Afghanistan;  and 

"Whereas  this  invasion  shows  that  there 
can  be  no  reliance  on  the  good  faith  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  little  faith  that  It  would 
live  up  to  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Treaty; 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Alaska  State  Legis- 
lature that  the  United  States  Senate  Is  urged 
to  refrain  from  considering  ratification  of 
the  treaty  at  this  time;  and  be  It 

"Further  resolved  that  Congress  Is  urged 
to  take  all  necessary  legal,  constitutional 
and  prudent  steps  to  Increase  the  military, 
economic,  and  political  strength  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  with  special  emphasis  on  upgrad- 
ing and  strengthening  the  Alaska  Command. 

"Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Honorable  Jimmy  Carter,  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-732.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Iowa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
"Senate  RcsoLtrnoN  111 

"Whereas,  nlnety-flve  percent  of  the  en- 
ergy used  In  Iowa  Is  Imported;  and  coal  Is 
Iowa's  most  abundant  energy  resource  and 
is  estimated  at  over  three  billion  tons  of 
recoverable  coal,  enough  to  last  the  State 
for  hundreds  of  years;  and 

•"Whereas,  the  past  seventy  years  have 
seen  a  ninety  percent  reduction  In  the  pro- 
duction of  Iowa  coal  resulting  In  the  decline 
of  Iowa's  coal  Industry  to  the  point  of  ex- 
tinction; and 

"Whereas,  thirteen  million  tons  of  coal 
were  used  in  Iowa  in  1979,  but  only  seven 
percent  was  Iowa  coal;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  energy  crisis  neces- 
sitates the  establishment  of  efBclent  energy 
production  priorities  which  emphasize  the 
utilization  of  local  energy  resources  Instead 
of  furthering  the  reliance  on  unstable  en- 
ergy sources  from  unfriendly  nations;  and 

"Whereas,  the  application  of  federal  air 
quality  standards  threaten  further  economic 
disruption  and  unemployment  to  significant 
portions  of  Iowa;  and 

"Whereas,  the  importance  of  air  quality 
for  Iowa's  citizens  Is  well  recognized.  It 
should  also  be  recognized  that  data  Indicates 
that  previous  federal  scientific  studies  upon 
which  air  quality  standards  were  set  have 
proved  to  be  vague;  now  therefore. 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate,  That  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  be  urged  to  take  prompt  action  to 
reevaluate  all  sulfur  air  quality  studies  and 
standards  affecting  Iowa;  and 


"Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  state  of 
Iowa  through  the  Iowa  Department  of  Sn- 
Nironmental  Quality,  working  with  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  representative  from  the  Gover- 
nors Office,  and  other  Interested  parties,  re- 
evaluate by  September  1,  1980  Iowa's  air 
quality  regulations  to  allow  for  the  burning 
of  considerably  more  Iowa  coal  In  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  manner;  and 

"Be  It  further  resolved.  That  a  c<9y  of 
this  resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  the  United 
States  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Iowa." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JAVIT8  (for  Mr.  Pru.) .  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  1658.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  for 
the  Inspection  of  schools  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence of  hazardous  asbestos  materials,  to  pro- 
vide loans  to  States  or  local  educational 
agencies  to  contain  or  remove  hazardous  as- 
bestos materials  from  schools  and  to  replace 
such  materials  with  other  suitable  building 
materials,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-710). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2708.  An  original  bill  to  extend  title  vn 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  relating  to  private  sector  op- 
portunities for  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No. 
96-711). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr  Kkn- 
NEDT).  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  with  an  amendment : 

S  1177.  A  bill  to  Improve  the  prevision  of 
mental  health  services  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote mental  health  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-712). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  with  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S  568.  A  bill  to  promote  the  full  use  of  hu- 
man resources  in  science  and  technology 
through  a  comprehensive  program  to  maxi- 
mize the  potential  contribution  and  advance- 
ment of  women  In  scientific,  professional, 
and  technical  careers  (together  with  addi- 
tional views)   (Rept   No.  96-713). 

S.  988.  A  bUl  entitled  the  "Health  Sclenro 
Promotion  Act  of  1979"  (Rept.  No.  96-714). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Kru- 
NEDT).  from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  without  amendment: 

H  R.  4453  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act  to  extend  to  June  30. 
1981.  the  ban  on  actions  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  'Welfare  respecting 
saccharin  (Rept.  No.  96-716). 

By  Mr.  STEWART,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment : 

S  2716.  An  original  bill  to  authortee  ap- 
propriations for  flood  mapping  studies  for 
fiscal  year  1981    (Rept.  No.  96-716). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Cannon)  .  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S  2709.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No  96-717) . 

S.  2710.  An  original  bin  to  amend  the 
Hazardous  Materials  Transportation  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981 
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and  1982.  and  for  other  pvirposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-718). 


of  S.  2352.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on    Environment    and    Public    Works,    with 
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S.  1647.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  gather   facts   to  determine   whether   any 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 


Clyde  O.  Martz.  of  Colorado,  to  be  Solicitor 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-718). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
Cannon),  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2240.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-719). 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Can- 
non), from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation,  without 
amendment : 

S.  2248  A  bin  to  amend  the  International 
Travel  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-720). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Can- 
non), from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2492.  A  bin  to  regulate  commerce,  pro- 
mote energy  self-sufficiency,  and  protect  the 
environment,  by  establishing  procedures  for 
the  location,  construction,  and  operation  of 
ocean  thermal  energy  conversion  facilities 
and  plantshlps  to  produce  electricity  and 
energy-Intensive  products  off  th"  coasts  of 
the  United  States:  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  make  available  certain 
financial  assistance  for  construction  and  op- 
eration of  such  facilities  and  plantshlps.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-721). 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Can- 
non), from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  without 
amendment ; 

H.R.  4860.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1964  tor  fiscal  years 
1981,  1982,  and  1983  iRept.  No.  96-722). 

By  Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Can- 
non), from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
Jointly,   with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  6614.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  national  sea  grant 
program  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes   iRept.  No    96-723). 

By  Mr.  MORGAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banlcing.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2711.  An  original  bill  to  amend  title  V 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  96-724). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2635.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958,  to  authorize 
guarantees  with  respect  to  energy  facilities, 
to  conform  It  to  current  needs  and  usage, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept    No.  96-725). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment,  but  with  a  pre- 
amble : 

S.  Res.  432  A  resolution  with  respect  to 
taxing  social  sectiritv  benefits  ( Rept  No  96- 
726). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  435.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  transitional  rules  governing  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  State  and  municipal  bonds  known  as 
mortgage  bonds  (Rept.  No.  96-727). 

S.  J.  Res.  159  A  Joint  resolution  disapprov- 
ing the  action  taken  by  the  President  under 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  in  Impos- 
ng  a  fee  on  imports  of  petroleum  or  petro- 
leum products  (Rept.  No   96-728) 

^T^^'i^P^OXMlRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

f*.***'.-!^^  *°  original  resolution  waiving 
ctlon  402(a)   of  the  Congressional  n„H„.! 
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of  S.  2352.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE,  from  the  Comjnlttee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  2352.  A  bill  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Council  en  Wage  and  Price  Sta- 
bility, to  extend  the  duration  of  such  Coun- 
cil, and  for  other  purposes  ( together  with 
additional  views)    (Rept.  No.  96-729). 

By  Mr.  BAYH,  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  with  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2284.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  intelli- 
gence system  cl  the  United  States  by  the 
establishment  of  a  statutory  basis  for  the 
national  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No. 
96-730.) 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Bayh  when  he  re- 
ported the  bill  appear  elsewhere  in  today's 
proceedings.) 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2666.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  International  Natural  Rubber  Agree- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1981  (Rept.  No.  96-731). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2714.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  inter- 
national security  and  development  assist- 
ance, the  Peace  Corps,  and  for  other  pur- 
po:es  (Rept.  No.  96-732). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment,  but 
with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  95.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  the  overthrow  on 
April  12,  1980,  of  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of   Liberia. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER  (for  Mr.  PsxL),  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, with  an  amendment: 

S.  1839.  A  blU  to  extend  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-733). 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S  1860.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  innovative  small  businesses  by 
strengthening  the  role  of  such  businesses  in 
federally  funded  research  and  development 
and  by  fostering  the  formation  and  growth 
of  small  business  (Rept.  No.  96-734) .  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  solely  to  con- 
sider title  III.  by  unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2718.  An  original  bill  to  encourage  ex- 
ports by  facilitating  the  formation  and  op- 
eration of  export  trading  companies,  export 
trade  associations,  and  the  expansion  of  ex- 
port trade  services  generally  (together  with 
additional  views)    (Rept.  No.  96-735). 

By  Mr.  WILLTAMS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2719.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and  ex- 
tend certain  F«><ieral  laws  relating  to  housing, 
community  and  neighborhood  develooment 
and  preservation,  and  related  programs,  and 
for  other  purposes  (together  with  additional 
views)    (Rept.  No    96-736). 

S.  2720.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964  to 
rrovlcte  authorizations  for  aDoropriations. 
and  for  other  purposes  (together  with  addi- 
tional views)    (Rept.  No   96-737). 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S  2727.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
State  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting  for 
the  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept    No.  96-738). 


By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1882.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  control 
of  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce  In  fish 
and  wildlife  (Rept.  No.  96-739) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment : 

H.R.  6727.  An  act  to  establish  the  Bon 
Secour  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Rept,  No. 
96-740) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2244.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Tensas 
River  National  Wildlife  Refuge  (Rept.  No. 
96-741). 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  1895.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Los  Esteros  Dam  (New  Mexico)  to  the  Santa 
Rosa  Dam  (Rept.  No.  96-742) . 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment; 

S.  2724.  An  original  bill  to  extend  author- 
izations for  law  enforcement  assistance  at 
Corps  of  Engineers  projects  (Rept.  No.  96- 
743). 

S.  2725,  An  original  bill  to  extend  certain 
authorizations  in  the  Clean  Water  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  96-744). 

By  Mr,  RANDOLPH  (for  Mr.  Culver)  .  from 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  without  amendment: 

S.  2726.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No. 
96-745). 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on   Veterans'   Affairs,   with   an   amendment: 

S.  1188.  A  bill  to  Improve  and  modernize 
the  vocational  rehabilitation  program  pro- 
vided service-disabled  veterans  under  chap- 
ter 31  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-746) . 

By  Mr  CRANSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2534.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health-care  personnel  in  the  Veterans' 
.Administrations'  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  96-747). 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  91.  A  bin  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  remove  certain  inequities  in 
the  Survivor  Benefit  Plan  provided  for  un- 
der chapter  73  of  such  title,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept  No.  96-748). 

By  Mr.  NUNN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2460.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  5  of  title 
37,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the  special 
pay  provisions  for  medical  officers  In  the 
Armed  Forces  and  to  extend  the  special  pay 
provisions  for  other  health  professionals  In 
the  uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.    No.    96-749). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments : 

3.  2546.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  design  and  construct  a 
gunlte  lining  on  certain  reaches  of  the  Besse- 
mer Ditch  in  the  vicinity  of  Pueblo.  Colo- 
rado, to  prevent  or  reduce  seepage  damage 
on  adjacent  pronertles.  and  for  other  pur- 
po-es  (Rept  No.  96-750) . 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  amendments  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 
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S.  1647.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
to  gather  facts  to  aetermine  whether  any 
wrong  was  committed  against  those  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens 
aflected  by  Executive  Order  Numbered  9066, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  96-751). 

By  Mr.  SARBANES,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
with  amendments: 

S.  2465.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commis.sion  for  fiscal  years  1981  through 
1983  (Rept.  No.  96-752). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

HR,  5892.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  wind  energy  research, 
development,  and  demonstration,  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Department  of  Energy  with 
the  support  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  other  Federal 
agencies  (Rent.  No.  96-753) . 

Bv  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
pmendment: 

S.  2680.  A  bill  to  Imnrove  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Historic  Sites.  Bulldlnes  and  An- 
tiquities Act  of  1935  (49  Stat.  666)  (Rept. 
No.  96-754). 

By  Mr.  BUMPERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energj'  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment; 

S,  2363.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Georgia  O'Keeffe  National  His- 
toric Site,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No. 
96-755) . 

By  Mr.  WTLLI.AMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title; 

S.  2004,  A  bill  entitled  the  "Public  Trans- 
portation Energy  Conservation  Act  of  1979" 
(Rept.  No.  96-756). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with  an 
amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S,  2043.  A  bill  to  provide  for  research  In  the 
diagnosis,  prevention,  and  control  of  malig- 
nant tumors  in  domestic  animals,  poultry, 
^nd  wildlife  (Rept   No.  96-757). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2728.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
dian Health  Care  Improvement  Act  and  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to  In- 
dian health  care,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  96-758). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER.  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  1181.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  States  and 
the  Indian  tribes  to  enter  into  mutual  agree- 
ments and  compacts  respecting  Jurisdiction 
and  governmental  operations  In  Indian  coun- 
try (Rept.  No.  96-759). 

S.  2223.  A  bill  to  permit  any  Indian  to 
transfer  by  will  restricted  lands  of  such  In- 
dian to  his  or  her  heirs  or  lineal  descendants 
(Rept.  No,  96-760). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Committee 
on  Energv  and  Natural  Resources,  Jointly, 
with  amendments; 

S.  2066.  A  bill  to  convey  Federal  land  lo- 
cated in  Colorado  to  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute 
Tribe  and  to  pay  an  amount  to  such  tribe 
for  economic  development  (Rept.  No. 
96-761). 

By  Mr.  MELCHER,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

H.R  2102.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  inheri- 
tance of  trust  or  restricted  land  on  the 
^tanding  Rock  Sioux  Reservation,  North  Da- 
kota and  South  Dakota  (Rept    No.  96-762) 

Bv  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  t^e  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment; 

hp!  9'rf  ^i^n.'^  *""  *°  *'"*"<'  ^^^  *«=*  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1944,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  96-763). 


By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  2587.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
cejticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticlde  Act  for 
two  years   (Rept.  No.  96-764). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
without   amendment: 

H.R.  6285.  An  act  to  amend  the  Egg  Re- 
search and  Consumer  Information  Act  (Rept. 
No.  96-765). 

By  Mr  STEVENSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housmg.  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  2514.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  international  affairs  functions  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No    96-766). 

By  Mr,  HART  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S,  2358.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  section 
305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes  (together 
with   additional   views)    (Rept.  No.  96-767). 

By  Mr,  CHAFEE  (for  Mr  Culver),  from 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works,  with  amendments: 

S.  2181.  A  bin  to  assist  the  States  in  devel- 
oping fish  and  wildlife  conservation  plans 
and  actions,  ar.d  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  96-768). 

By  Mr.  SCHW^EIKER  (for  Mr.  Pell)  ,  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, without  amendment: 

S.  Con,  Res  91,  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
lating to  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  educational  improvement,  resources,  and 
support  (Rept.  No.  96-769). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment; 

S.  1010  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  the  International  Application  of  the  An- 
titrust Laws  (Rept.  No.  96-770) . 

By  Mr.  FORD,  from  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy- and  Natural  Resources  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  Jointly,  with 
amendments; 

S.  1699.  A  bin  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  F*uel  Use  Act  of 
1978  to  provide  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  States,  local  governments,  and 
regional  agencies  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  consolidated  programs  to  mitigate 
certain  adverse  social  and  economic  Impacts 
caused  by  major  energy  developments,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments; 

S.  2443.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  carry  out  a  high-level 
liquid  nuclear  waste  management  demon- 
stration project  at  the  Western  New  York 
Service  Center  in  West  Valley,  New  York. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreten  Relations: 

Ex  D.  96-2,  International  Natural  Rubber 
Agreement  of  1979  (Ex,  Rept,  No,  96-35). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 


Clyde  O.  Martz,  of  Colorado,  to  be  Solicitor 

of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 

I  The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
was  reported  with  the  recommendation 
that  it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nomi- 
nee's commitment  to  respond  to  requests 
to  appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr  President,  today 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energj-  and 
Natural  Resources  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported the  nomination  of  Clyde  O.  Martz 
to  be  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Martz's  biography  be  pnnted  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Cltde  O.  Mabtz 

Business:  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs.  950 
17th  Street,  Denver,  Colo.  80202.  (303)  892- 
9400. 

Home:  755  SUth  Street,  Boulder,  Colo. 
83302,  (303)  443-3783. 

Age:  59. 

Born:  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Married:  May  29,  1947  to  Ann  Spieker, 
Fremont.  Nebr. 

Children:  Dr.  Robert  Graham  Martz,  29. 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.;  Nancy  Martz.  27, 
Denver,  Colo. 

Education:  AB  University  of  Nebr&ska 
1941,  LLB  Harvard  1947. 

Employment :  Partner,  Davis,  Graham  & 
Stubbs  1962-1967,  1969-Present. 

Assistant  Attorney  General  of  United 
States,  1967-1969. 

Judicial  Administrator,  State  of  Colorado, 
1959-1960. 

Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Colo- 
rado. 1972-1979. 

Professor  of  Law.  University  of  Colorado. 
1952-58:   1960-62. 

Assistant  Dean  1954-1959;  Acting  Dean 
1957-1958. 

Associate  Professor  of  Law.  University  of 
Colorado.  1951-52. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Law.  University  of 
Colorado.  1947-50. 

Adjunct  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Denver.  1962-Present. 

Consultant,  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  1950-51. 

Admitted  to  Practice  Colorado,  1948.  VS. 
Sup.  Ct.,  1968. 

Publications:  Cases  and  Materials  on  Nat- 
ural Resources  Law,  1961. 

Co-author,  American  Law  of  Property.  1963. 

Editor  and  Co-author.  American  Law  of 
Mining,  1960. 

Co-author,  Waters  and  Water  Rights,  1963. 

Water  for  Mushrooming  Populations.  1954 

Contributor,  Arnual  Surveys  of  American 
Law.  1952-60. 

Various  articles;  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral 
Law  Institute,  University  of  Colorado  Law 
Review,  University  of  Denver  Law  Review, 

Other: 

United  States  Naval  Reserve  1942-1958. 
Commander. 

Active  duty  1942-1945,  Silver  Star,  Bronz* 
Star. 

Commanding  Officer,  Reserve  Division 
1955-1957. 

Honorable  Discharge. 

President,  Rocky  Mountain  Mineral  Law 
Foundation.  1961-1963. 

Member  Colorado  Advisory  Board,  Bureau 
of  Land  Management,  1967. 

Member  American,  Colorado  and  Denver 
Bar  Associations. 

Award  of  Merit,  Colorado  Bar  Association. 
1962. 

Elder,  Presbvtertan  Church. 
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INTRODUCrnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  INOtJYE: 
S.  2707.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ms.  Rosalva 
Angulano  Bonllla:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources)  : 
S  2708.  A  bUl  to  extend  title  VII  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  relating  to  private  sector  opportunities 
for  the  economically  disadvantaged,  and  for 
other  purposes  Original  bill  reported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar 

By    Mr.    ROBERT    C.    BYRD    (for   Mr. 
Cannon)    (from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion) : 
S.  2709.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes.  Original 
bill  reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  2710.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous 
Materials  Transportation  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1981  and  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes  Original  bill  reported 
and  placed  on  the  calendar 

By  Mr.  MORGAN   (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs)  : 
S.   2711.  A  bill   to   amend   title  V  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Original  bUl  reported  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

Bv  Mr   BAYH: 
S   2712.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Foreign  Service  grievance  proce- 
dure: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  STEWART; 
S.  2713   A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment   of   travel   expenses   of   employees   not 
reimbursed  for  such  expenses:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance 

By  Mr  CHURCH  (from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations)  : 
S    2714.  A  bill  to  authorize  approtJrlations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  for  International  se- 
curity and  development  assistance,  the  Peace 
Corps,  and  for  other  purposes.  Original  bill 
reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
Bv  Mr    GRAVEL: 
S.  2715.  A  bill   to  develop  new  sources  of 
oil  and  gas:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr  STEWART  (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs)  ■ 
S    2718    A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  flood  mapping  studies  for  fiscal  year  1981. 
Original  bill  reported  and  placed  oii  the  cal- 
endar. 

BvMr  CHURCH: 
S.  2717.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  encourage 
the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand  and  other 
hydrocarbon  deposits:   to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr    STEVENSON   (from  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Housing,    and 
Urban  Affairs)  : 
S.  2718.  A  bill  to  encourage  exnorts  by  facil- 
itating  the   formulation    and  "  operation    of 
export  trading  companies,   export   trade  as- 
sociations, and  the  expansion  of  export  trade 
services  generally   Original  bill  reported  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr  WtlLIAMS  (from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs) : 

S.  2719  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain 
Federal  laws  relating  to  housing,  commu- 
nity and  neighborhood  development  and 
preservation  and  related  programs,  and  for 


other   purposes.    Original    bill   reported   and 
placed  on  the  calendar 

S.  2720.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Act  of  1964  to  provide  author- 
izations for  appropriations,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Original  bill  reported  and  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ScHMrrr) : 
S.  2721.  A  bUl  to  require  that  most  favored 
nation  treatment  be  granted  only  to  the 
products  of  countries  which  have  not  expro- 
priated United  States  citizens'  property 
without  compensation  therefor;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP: 
S.  2722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  that  disability 
insurance  benefits  may  not  be  paid  to  inmates 
of  penal  Institutions  or  facilities  for  the 
criminally  insane:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN: 
8.  2723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  provide  for  low  income  energy 
assistance  to  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  and  recipients  of 
supplemental  security  Income  benefits:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (from  the  Commit- 
tee   on     Environment     and     Public 
Works)  : 
S.  2724.  A  bill  to  extend  authorizations  for 
law  enforcement  assistance  at  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers   projects.    Original    bill    reported    and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  2725.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  authoriza- 
tions in  the  Clean  Water  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes.  Original  bill  reported  and  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH    (for  Mr.  Culver) 
(from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works)  ; 
S.  2726.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for    environmental     research,    development, 
and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal  year  1981. 
and  for  other  purposes.  Original  bill  report- 
ed and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  ( from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations) : 
S.  2727.  A  bill  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  State  for 
the  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981  for  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  for  the  fiscal 
year  1981.  and  for  other  purposes.  Original 
bill  reported  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By   Mr.    MELCHER    (from   the   Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs) : 
S.  2728.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Indian  Health 
Care  Improvement  Act  and  the  Public  Health 
Service   Act   with   respect   to  Indian  health 
care,  and  for  other  purposes.  Original  bill  re- 
ported and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 
S.J.  Res.   174.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize   and    request    the    President    to    desig- 
nate   May    24.    1980    as    "Railroad    Passenger 
Services    Day";    to   the   Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAYH : 
S.  2712.  A  b*ll  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Foreign  Service  grievance 
procedure;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  GRIEVANCE  ACT  OF  1980 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  the  at- 
tention of  the  Nation  continues  to  be 
focused  on  the  U.S.  diplomatic  person- 
nel held  hostage  in  Iran,  we  are  reminded 
constantly  of  the  dangerous  and  de- 
manding nature  of  career  work  in  the 
foreign  service  of  the  United  States.  Our 
efforts  to  forge  a  unity  among  the  inter- 
national community  continues  with  un- 


even progress  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  have  seen  another  hostage  drama  in 
Bogota,  Colombia  end  happily  with  the 
release  of  the  American  ambassador  who 
had  been  held  hostage  with  a  number  of 
other  diplomatic  oflQcials.  And  yet  the 
constant  peril  which  diplomats  must  ac- 
cept on  a  daily  basis  continues.  On  Mon- 
day, our  Ambassador  to  El  Salvador  was 
rescued  by  American  Marines  in  still 
another  instance  of  a  terrorist  attack 
on  diplomatic  personnel. 

Several  resolutions  and  bills  have  been 
introduced  to  deplore  the  unlawful  act  of 
Iranian  terrorists.  I  have  cosponsored 
such  legislation  and  am  aware  that 
special  compensatory  proposals  have  also 
been  set  forth.  But  it  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor, that  another  action  would  be  alto- 
gether fitting  and  meaningful  if  it  Is  the 
intention  of  this  Nation  to  be  ably  served 
by  a  future  generation  of  able  and  dedi- 
cated men  and  women  in  our  diplomatic 
corps.  This  would  be  the  establishment, 
within  the  foreign  service,  of  an  effective 
grievance  procedure  complete  with  guar- 
antees of  due  process. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  meant  to  accomplish  this  goal.  It  is 
nearly  identical  to  a  bill  which  I  spon- 
sored which  passed  the  Senate  on  June 
26,  1972.  It  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  appoint  a  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board  to  hear  grievances 
from  a  Foreign  Service  officer,  or  any 
such  officer  or  employee  of  the  Service, 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  or 
a  surviving  spouse  or  dependent  family 
member,  on  appeal,  if  informal  processes 
which  may  now  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  do  not  resolve  the 
problem  within  60  days.  The  legislation 
will  also  codify  the  right  of  any  grievant 
to  be  represented  during  the  course  of 
the  proceedings.  In  total,  this  compre- 
hensive grievance  reform  is,  I  believe,  an 
important  step  in  overall  Foreign  Serv- 
ice reform. 

The  need  for  this  foreign  service 
grievance  procedure  legislation  was  most 
recently  pointed  out  by  the  Government 
accountability  project  conducted  by  the 
Institute  for  Policy  Studies.  The  project 
pointed  out  the  need  for  due  process 
guarantees,  enforced  by  an  independent 
authority  with  structural  safeguards,  to 
protect  against  reprisals — particularly 
against  employees  who  disclose  abuses  or 
participate  within  the  grievance  system. 

My  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  For- 
eign Service  Grievance  Board  is  long- 
standing. The  repeated  support  of  the 
Senate  for  such  legislation  is  a  matter 
of  record.  More  than  once,  legislation 
establishing  a  strong  and  independent 
foreign  service  grievance  board  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate.  I  am  hopeful 
that  provision  for  such  a  board  can  be 
made  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  now  be- 
ing considered  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Such  action  would 
finally  put  on  the  books  the  kind  of 
grievance  procedures  that,  together 
with  other  steps,  will  enhance  the  morale 
of  public  servants  whose  chosen  career 
is  becoming  more  and  more  dangerous 
as  a  troubled  world  becomes  more  and 
more  unpredictable.  It  is  a  matter  of 
national  interest  that  we  permit  foreign 
service   officers   to  avail   themselves  of 
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such  procedures.  And  it  is  a  matter  of 
human  justice  that  we  act  affirmatively 
on  this  legislation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  legislation  which 
I  am  introducing  today  would  not  in 
any  way  prevent  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  rejecting  a  grievance  determina- 
tion by  the  Board  if  it  is  determined  that 
such  actions  would  undermine  the  for- 
eign policy  or  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  States. 

While  the  existing  grievance  proce- 
dure enjoys  general  acceptance  by  those 
representing  Federal  workers,  and  the 
Foreign  Service  Officers  Association, 
there  is  room  for  important  improve- 
ment. One  change  contained  in  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
protect  any  person  filing  a  grievance, 
and  any  witness  or  other  person  involved 
in  a  proceeding  before  the  board,  from 
coercion  and  reprisal.  Another  would 
establish  the  right  of  any  grievant  to  a 
representative  of  his  or  her  own  choos- 
ing at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings.  I 
would  note  that  this  is  a  change  which 
has  been  explicitly  endorsed  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  in  this  body 
who  were  not  Senators  in  1971.  the  ques- 
tion might  occur,  what  is  a  Senator  from 
Indiana  doing  involved  in  a  matter  of 
this  nature?  My  own  strong  feelings 
about  the  correctness  of  this  course  de- 
rive from  a  tragedy  which  befell  one  of 
my  own  constituents  who  was  a  foreign 
service  officer,  and  eventually  a  victim 
of  the  lack  of  an  effective  grievance 
procedure  within  the  Department  of 
State. 

Charles  W.  Thomas  was  an  orphan 
who  was  reared  in  the  home  of  his  sister 
in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.  Always  an  achiever. 
Charles  Thomas  distinguished  himself 
academically  in  nigh  school,  worked  his 
way  through  college  at  Northwestern 
University,  supplementing  his  scholar- 
ship there  by  working  as  a  busboy.  jani- 
tor, and  farmworker,  and  served  as  a 
fighter  pilot  in  the  Navy  in  World  War 
II.  After  the  war,  Charles  Thomas  re- 
turned to  Northwestern  to  complete  a 
law  degree,  again  on  scholarship,  and 
went  on  to  earn  a  doctorate  in  inter- 
national law  and  international  affairs 
from  the  University  of  Paris. 

He  entered  the  P'oreign  Service  in 
1951  and  endeavored  to  establish  a 
record  of  service  which  won  high  praise. 
However,  a  misflled  personnel  record 
report  indicating  that  Thomas  should 
receive  an  important  promotion  abruptly 
halted  his  promising  career.  Despite  a 
special  plea  from  Thomas'  superior  at 
the  time.  Ambassador  Fulton  Freeman, 
to  the  department,  as  well  as  congres- 
sional appeals  by  myself  and  others 
from  Indiana's  congressional  delegation, 
the  record  was  not  corrected.  Charles 
Thomas  was  selected  out  for  being  "too 
long  in  class."  principally  because  no 
system  existed  to  fully  hear  and  fairly 
arbitrate  his  grievance. 

On  April  12,  1971,  Charles  W. 
Thomas  killed  himself. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
legislation  which  is  being  proposed  to- 
day ought  not  to  cause  an  undue  burden 
on  the  administrative  machinery  of  the 


Department  of  State.  On  the  contrary, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  foreign  pol- 
icy establishment  as  a  profoundly  posi- 
tive signal  that  we  in  the  Senate  care 
enough  about  excellence  and  fairness  to 
provide  a  grievance  procedure  which  is 
itself  excellent  and  fair.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  the  kind  of  measure,  taken 
together  with  other  reforms  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, that  would  serve  our  Nation  well 
as  we  strive  to  attract  and  retain  the 
very  best  for  our  diplomatic  corps.  I 
would,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation  as  the  Senate 
has  done  in  the  past.  In  so  doing,  we  can 
eliminate  the  conditions  which  resulted 
in  the  Thomas  tragedy.  We  can  create  a 
new  set  of  conditions  which  will  attract 
and  retain  courageous,  talented  and  bril- 
liant men  and  women  without  whom  our 
NE.tion's  foreign  policy  tasks  simply 
could  not  be  served. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  legislation  and 
the  report  of  the  Government  accounta- 
bility project  concerning  the  need  for 
further  grievance  reform  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point,  as  well  as  ma- 
terial on  the  Charles  Thomas  case. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2712 
Be  if  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  VI  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  part: 

"Pajit  J — Foreign  Service  Grievances 

"STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

"Sec.  691.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  officers  and  employees  of  the  Service 
3nd  their  survivors,  a  grievance  procedure  to 
insure  the  fullest  measure  of  due  process, 
and  to  provide  for  the  Just  consideration  and 
resolution  of  grievances  of  such  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  survivors. 

"REGULATIONS  OF  THE   SECRETARY 

"Sec  692.  The  Secretary  shall,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  stated  in  section  691  of 
this  Act,  implement  this  part  by  promulgat- 
ing regulations,  and  revising  those  regula- 
tions when  necessary,  to  provide  for  the  con- 
sideration and  resolution  of  grievances  by  a 
board.  No  such  regulation  promulgated  by 
the  Secretary  shall  in  any  manner  alter  or 
amend  the  provisions  for  due  process  estab- 
lished by  this  section  for  grlevants.  The  reg- 
ulations shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
the  following: 

"(1)  Informal  procedures  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  grievances  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  part  shall  be  established  by 
agreement  between  the  Secretary  and  the 
organization  accorded  recognition  as  the  ex- 
clusive representative  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Service.  If  a  grievance  is 
not  resolved  under  such  procedures  within 
sixty  days,  a  grievant  shall  be  entitled  to 
file  a  grievance  with  the  board  for  Its  con- 
sideration and  resolution.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  regulations — 

"(A)  'grievant'  shall  mean  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Service,  or  any  such  officer 
or  employee  separated  from  the  Service,  who 
is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  death  of  the  officer  or  employee,  a 
survlvlne  spouse  or  dependent  family  mem- 
ber of  the  officer  or  employee:  and 

"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  of  injustice  or  unfair  treat- 
ment of  such  officer  or  employee  arising  from 


his  employment  or  career  status,  or  from 
any  actions,  documents,  or  record,  which 
could  result  In  career  impairment  or  damage, 
monetary  loss  to  the  officer  or  employee,  or 
deprivation  of  basic  due  process,  and  shall  in- 
clude, but  not  be  limited  to.  actions  in  the 
nature  of  reprisals  and  discrimination, 
actions  related  to  promotion  or  selection  out. 
the  contents  of  any  efficiency  report,  related 
records,  or  security  records,  and  actions  in 
tho  nature  of  adverse  personnel  actions.  In- 
cluding separation  for  cause,  denial  of  a 
salary  Increase  within  a  class,  written  rep- 
rimand placed  in  a  personnel  file,  or  denial 
of  allowances. 

"(2)  (A)  The  board  considering  and  resolv- 
ing grievances  shall  be  composed  of  inde- 
pendent, distinguished  citizens  of  the  United 
States  well  known  for  their  integrity,  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Service,  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development,  the  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency,  or  the 
Internaticnal  Communication  Agency.  The 
board  shall  consist  of  a  panel  of  three  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  one  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  organization  accorded  recog- 
nition as  the  exclusive  representative  of  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Service,  and 
one  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  other 
two  members  from  a  roster  of  twelve  inde- 
pendent, distinguished  citizens  of  the  United 
States  well  known  for  their  integrity  who 
are  not  officers  or  employees  of  the  Depart- 
ment, the  Service,  or  either  such  agency, 
agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  and  such  organi- 
zation. Such  roster  shall  be  maintained  and 
kept  current  at  all  times  If  no  organi- 
zation is  accorded  such  recognition  at  any 
time  during  which  there  is  a  position  on 
the  boarC  to  be  filled  by  appointment  by 
such  organization  or  when  there  is  no  such 
roster  since  no  such  organization  has  been 
so  recognized,  the  Secretary  shall  make  any 
such  appointment  in  agreement  with  organi- 
zations representing  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Service  If  members  of  the  board  (includ- 
ing members  of  additional  panels,  if  any) 
find  that  additional  panels  of  three  mem- 
bers are  necessary  to  consider  and  resolvp 
expeditiously  grievances  filed  with  the  board, 
the  board  shall  determine  the  number  of 
such  additional  panels  necessary,  and  ap- 
pointments to  each  such  panel  shall  be 
made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original 
panel.  Members  shall  (1)  serve  for  two-year 
terms,  and  (ii)  receive  compensation,  for 
each  day  they  are  performing  their  duties 
as  members  of  the  board  (including  travel- 
time),  at  the  daily  rate  paid  an  individual 
at  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Whenever  there  are  two  or  more  panels, 
grievances  shall  be  referred  to  the  panels  on 
a  rotating  Ijasis  Exoept  in  the  case  of 
duties,  powers,  and  responsibilities  under 
this  paragraph  (2),  each  panel  is  authorized 
to  exerclst  all  duties,  powers,  nnd  responsi- 
bilities of  the  board  The  members  of  the 
board  shall  elect,  by  a  majority  of  those 
members  present  and  voting,  a  chairman 
from  among  the  members  for  a  term  of  t*o 
years. 

"(B)  In  accordance  with  this  part,  the 
board  may  adopt  regulations  governing  the 
organization  of  the  ijoard  and  such  reguVa- 
tlons  as  may  be  necessary  to  govern  its  pro- 
ceedings The  board  may  obtain  such  facili- 
ties and  supplies  through  the  general  ad- 
ministration services  of  the  Department,  and 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
officers  and  employees  as  the  board  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions  The 
officers  and  employees  so  appointed  shall  be 
responsible  solely  to  the  board  All  expenses 
of  the  board  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  for  obligation 
and  expenditure  by  the  board.  The  records  of 
the  board  shall  be  maintained  by  the  board 
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and  shall  be  separate  from  all  other  records 
of  the  Department. 

"(.•^i    A  srrtpvanrp  undftr  siirh  regulations  is 


t>oard  if  any  report  for  which  he  or  she  is 
resp>onsible  is  being  examined. 

"i7\    Thp   n*»narr.m#>nt   <£hn11    nrnmnrtv   fur- 


or   In    regulations   promulgated    under    this 
part. 
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1.  A  guarantee  of  due  process,  enforced  by      and  review  functions  of  the  Inspector  Gen-      better  equipped  to  pursue  the  vigilant  and 
an  Independent  office,  for  participants  in  the      eral    should    be    central    to    the    process    of      In-e   endent  course  of  action  designated  by 
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and  sball  be  separate  from  ftll  other  records 
of  the  Department. 

"(3)  A  grievance  under  such  regulations  Is 
forever  barred,  and  the  board  shall  not  con- 
sider or  resolve  the  grievance,  unless  the 
grievance  is  filed  within  a  period  of  eight 
months  after  the  occurrence  or  occurrences 
giving  rise  to  the  grievance,  except  that  if 
the  grievance  arose  prior  to  the  date  the 
regulations  are  first  promulgated  or  placed 
into  effect,  the  grievance  shall  be  so  barred, 
and  not  so  considered  and  resolved,  unless 
11  is  filed  within  a  period  of  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  part.  There 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
any  such  period  any  time  during  which  the 
grievant  was  unaware  of  the  grounds  which 
are  the  basis  of  the  grievance  and  could  not 
have  discovered  such  grounds  if  he  had  ex- 
ercised, as  determined  by  the  board,  reason- 
able diligence. 

"(4)  The  board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  in 
any  case  filed  with  it.  A  hearing  shall  be 
open  unless  the  board  for  good  cause  deter- 
mines otherwise  The  grievant  and.  as  the 
grievant  may  determine,  his  representative 
or  representatives  are  entitled  to  be  present 
at  the  hearing.  Testimony  at  a  hearing  shall 
be  given  by  oath  or  affirmation,  which  any 
board  member  shall  have  authority  to  ad- 
minister land  this  paragraph  so  authorizes). 
Each  party  lA)  shall  be  entitled  to  examine 
and  cross-examine  witnesses  at  the  hearing 
or  by  deposition,  and  iB)  shall  be  entitled  to 
service  interrogatories  upon  another  party 
and  have  such  interrogatories  answered  by 
the  other  party  unless  the  board  finds  such 
interrogatory  Irrelevant  or  Immaterial.  Upon 
request  of  the  board  or  grievant.  the  Depart- 
ment shall  promptly  make  available  at  the 
hearing  or  by  deposition  any  witness  under 
the  control,  supervision,  or  responsibility  of 
the  Department,  except  that  If  the  board 
determines  that  the  presence  of  such  witness 
at  the  hearing  would  be  of  material  import- 
ance, then  the  witness  shall  be  made  avail- 
able at  the  hearing.  If  the  witness  is  not 
made  available  In  person  or  by  deposition 
within  a  reasonable  time  aa  determined  by 
the  board,  the  facts  at  issue  shall  be  con- 
strued In  favor  of  the  grievant.  Depositions 
of  witnesses  (which  are  hereby  authorized, 
and  may  be  taken  before  any  official  of  the 
United  States  authorized  to  administer  an 
oath  or  affirmation,  or.  in  the  case  of  wit- 
nesses overseas,  by  deposition  on  notice  be- 
fore an  American  consular  officer)  and  hear- 
ings shall  be  recorded  and  transcribed 
verbatim. 

"(5)  Any  grievant  filing  a  grievance,  and 
any  witness  or  other  person  Involved  In  a 
proceeding  before  the  board,  shall  be  free 
from  anv  restraint.  Interference,  coercion, 
discrimination,  or  reprisal  The  grievant  has 
the  right  to  a  representative  of  hla  or  her 
own  choosing  at  every  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing. Th^  grievant  and  his  or  her  representa- 
tives who  are  under  the  control,  suoervlslon. 
or  responsibility  of  the  Department  shall  be 
granted  reasonable  periods  of  administrative 
leave  to  prepare,  to  be  present,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  grievance  of  such  grievant.  Any  wit- 
ness under  the  control,  supervision,  or  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  shall  be 
granted  reasonable  periods  of  administrative 
leave  to  appear  and  testify  at  any  such 
proceeding. 

"f6)  In  considering  the  validity  of  a  griev- 
ance, the  board  shall  havs  access  to  any 
document  or  information  considered  by  the 
board  to  be  relevant,  including,  but  not 
limited  tc.  the  personnel  and.  under  appro- 
priate "ecurltv  measures,  "security  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee,  and  of  any  rating 
or  reviewing  officer  Hi  the  subject  matter  of 
the  grievance  related  to  that  rating  or  re- 
viewing officer)  Any  such  documents  or  in- 
formation requested  shall  be  provided 
promptly  by  the  Department.  A  rating  officer 
or  reviewing  officer  shall  be  informed  by  the 


board  if  any  report  for  which  he  or  she  is 
re.sp>onsible  is  being  examined. 

"(7)  The  Department  shall  promptly  fur- 
nish the  grievant  any  such  document  or  in- 
formation (other  than  any  security  record 
or  the  personnel  or  security  records  of  any 
other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern- 
ment) which  the  grievant  requests  to  sub- 
stantiate his  or  her  grievance  and  which  the 
board  determines  is  relevant  and  material 
to  the  proceeding. 

"(3)  The  Department  shall  expedite  any 
security  clearance  whenever  necessary  to  In- 
sure a  fair  and  prompt  investigation  and 
hearliig. 

"(9)  The  board  may  consider  any  relevant 
evidence  or  information  coming  to  its  atten- 
tion and  which  shall  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  of  the  proceeding. 

"(lU)  If  the  board  determines  that  (A) 
the  Department  is  considering  any  action 
{including,  but  not  limited  to.  separation  or 
termination)  which  is  related  to,  or  may 
affect,  a  grievance  pending  before  the  board, 
and  iB)  the  action  should  be  suspended,  the 
Department  shall  suspend  such  action  until 
the  hoard  has  ruled  upon  such  grievance, 

"(11)  Upon  completion  of  the  proceed- 
ings, if  the  board  resolves  that  the  grievance 
Is  meritorious — 

"(A)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
provided  that  does  not  directly  relate  to  the 
promotion,  assignment,  or  selection  out  of 
such  officer  or  employee.  It  shall  direct  the 
Secretary  to  grant  such  relief  as  ths  board 
deems  proper  under  the  circumstances,  and 
the  resolution  and  relief  granted  by  the 
board  shall  be  final  and  binding  upon  all 
parties:  or 

■■(B)  and  determines  that  relief  should  be 
granted  that  directly  related  to  any  such  pro- 
motion, assignment,  or  selection  out.  It  shall 
certify  such  resolution  to  the  Secretary,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  for  relief 
as  It  deems  appropriate  and  the  entire  record 
of  the  board's  proceedings.  Including  the 
transcript  of  the  hearing,  if  any.  The  boards 
recommendations  are  final  and  binding  on 
all  parties,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
reject  any  such  recommendations  only  If  it  is 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  United  States  will 
be  adversely  affected.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  fully  documented  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor  and  shall  be  signed  personally 
by  the  Secretary,  with  a  copy  thereof  fur- 
nished the  grievant.  After  completing  his  re- 
view of  the  resolution,  recommendation,  and 
record  of  proceedings  of  the  board,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  return  the  entire  record  of  the 
case  to  the  board  for  its  retention.  No  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  partici- 
pating in  a  proceeding  on  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment shall.  In  any  manner,  prepare,  as- 
sist In  preparing,  advise.  Inform,  or  otherwise 
participate  In.  any  review  or  determination 
of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  that  pro- 
ceeding. 

'(12)  The  Board  shall  have  authority  to 
insure  that  no  copy  of  the  Secretary's  de- 
termination to  reject  a  boards  recommenda- 
tion, no  notation  of  the  failure  of  the  board 
to  find  for  the  grievant.  and  no  notation  that 
a  proceeding  Is  pending  or  has  been  held, 
shall  be  entered  in  the  personnel  records  of 
such  officer  or  employee  to  whom  the  griev- 
ance relates  or  anywhere  else  in  the  records 
of  the  Department,  other  than  In  the  records 
of  the  board 

"(13)  A  grievant  whose  grievance  Is  found 
not  to  be  meritorious  by  the  board  may  ob- 
tain reconsideration  by  the  board  only  upon 
presenting  newly  discovered  relevant  evi- 
dence not  previously  considered  by  the  board 
and  then  only  upon  approval  of  the  board. 

"(14)  The  board  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary,  with  recommendations  for  appro- 
priate disciplinary  action,  of  any  contraven- 
tion by  any  person  of  any  of  the  rights,  rem- 
edies,  or  procedures  contained  in   this  part 


or    in    regulations   promulgated    under    this 
part. 

"EELATIONSHIP  TO  OTHER  REMEDIES 

"Sec.  693.  If  a  grievant  files  a  grievance 
under  this  part,  and  If,  prior  to  filing  such 
grievance,  he  or  she  has  not  formally  re- 
quested that  the  matter  or  niaiters  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  grievance  be  considered  and 
resolved,  and  i-elief  provided,  under  a  provi- 
sion of  law.  regulation,  or  order,  other  than 
under  this  part,  then  such  matter  or  mat- 
ters may  only  be  considered  and  resolved, 
and  relief  provided,  under  this  part.  A  griev- 
ant may  not  file  a  grievance  under  this  part 
If  he  has  formally  requested,  prior  to  filmg  a 
grievance,  that  the  matter  or  matters  which 
&re  the  basis  of  the  grievance  be  considered 
and  resolved,  and  relief  provided,  under  a 
provision  of  law,  regulation,  or  order,  other 
than  under  this  part. 

"JUDICIAL     REVIEW 

■'Sec.  694.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  692  of  this  Act.  re- 
visions of  such  regulations,  and  actions  of 
the  Secretary  or  the  board  pursuant  to  such 
section,  may  be  Judicially  reviewed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promul- 
gate and  place  into  effect  the  regulations  pro- 
vided by  section  692  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946  I  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  ssction).  and  establish  the  board  and 
appoint  the  member  of  the  board  which  he  is 
authorized  to  appoint  under,  as  provided  by 
such  section  692.  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Government  AccouNTABn-ixY  Project. 

Washington.  DC,  October  31,  1979. 
Hon.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  International 
Operations.  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

De\r  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behal:  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Accountability  Project,  we  want  to 
thank  you  for  requesting  our  testimony  on 
H.R.  4674.  The  bill  would  restructure  the 
Foreign  Service  personnel  system,  purport- 
edly to  "strengthen  and  improve"  the  Foreign 
Service.  Our  testimony  will  concentrate  on 
§5  205  and  1I01-113I,  establishing  an  office 
of  Inspector  General  and  restructuring  the 
grievance  process,  respectively. 

The  Government  Accountability  Project 
(GAP),  a  project  of  the  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies,  is  a  non-profit  public  Interest  group 
formed  in  1975  to  help  restore  and  maintain 
confidence  in  the  federal  system  by  making 
public  officials  acountable  for  their  activi- 
ties. In  pursuit  of  these  goals.  GAP  works  to 
broaden  public  understanding  of  the  role  of 
the  federal  employee  In  preventing  Illegal 
government  activities. 

GAP  has  been  especially  concerned  about 
civil  servants  whos°  careers  are  destroyed  for 
having  spoken  out  against  governmental 
wrongdoing  Through  public  education,  per- 
sonal counseling  and  selective  legal  action, 
GAP  works  to  protect  the  right  of  all  federal 
employees  to  initiate  criticism  without  fear 
of  retaliation,  and  to  provide  these  men  and 
women  with  vital  support  See,  eg  ,  GAP'S 
publication,  'A  Whistleblower's  Guide  to  the 
Feieral  Bureaucracy"  (1977). 

I,  Premises:  From  GAP's  experiences  with 
personnel  systems  throughout  the  federal 
government,  we  have  found  several  premises 
which  are  essential  for  the  efficient,  produc- 
tive, and  equitable  management  of  all  em- 
ployees Each  of  these  premises  emphasizes 
the  need  for  personnel  mechanisms  which  are 
allowed  to  operate  independently  of  the 
Agency  in  which  they  are  Involved  GAP  has 
examined  H.R.  4674  in  light  of  these  prem- 
ises, determining  if  the  proposed  legislation 
will  provide; 
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1.  A  guarantee  of  due  process,  enforced  by 
an  Independent  office,  for  participants  In  the 
system. 

2.  An  adequate  structural  safeguard  to  pro- 
tect against  reprisals  for  those  employees  who 
disclose  abuses  or  participate  within  the 
grievance  system. 

3.  Meaningful  sanctions  against  super- 
visors and  managers  who  impose  such  re- 
prisals. 

4  An  Independent  mechanism  to  examine 
the  substantive  issues  raised  by  whlstleblow- 
ers,  allowing  them  a  place  to  make  confiden- 
tial disclosures  of  wrongdoing 

5.  An  effective  Judicial  review  for  challeng- 
ing Agency  actions  that  adversely  affect 
vvhlstleblowers 

6.  Maintenance  of  employees'  high  morale 
and  resulting  productivity,  through  concrete 
protection  of  their  rights. 

H  R  4674  is  alarmingly  deficient  In  each  of 
these  categories,  making  the  possibility  of  a 
strong  und  efficient  Foreign  Service  personnel 
system  a  dream  rather  than  reality.  Because 
of  the  blatant  disregard  of  these  essential 
premises  within  this  proposed  legislation. 
Implementation  of  H  R  4674  would  be  ac- 
tually a  step  away  from  efficient  management 
of  employees  While  the  sponsors  of  H  R.  4674 
correctly  assert  that  the  strength  and  com- 
petence of  the  Foreign  Service  rests  upon  its 
personnel  system,  the  proposed  legislation 
itself  would  do  little  to  correct  the  well- 
known  inequities  of  that  system.  Following 
closely  In  the  footsteps  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946.  H  R.  4674  embraces  many  of  the 
shortcomings  found  in  the  earlier  legislation. 
Two  areas  where  H  R  4674  continues  to  be 
sorely  lacking,  as  is  existing  law,  are  in  the 
provisions  for  the  office  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, and  the  grievance  system.  The  Foreign 
Service  personnel  system  will  continue  to  be 
inefficient  and  inequitable  until  the  essential 
premises  for  a  balanced  system  are  Incor- 
porated In  two  areas.  Any  meaningful  per- 
sonnel system  must  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of — 

(1)  an  Inspector  General  operating  Inde- 
pendently of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

(2)  a  grievance  system  guaranteeing  due 
process  to  grievants. 

III.   Analysis   of   Legislation: 

A,  Inspector  General — Chapter  2,  Section 
205:  In  December  of  1978.  the  Comptroller 
General  reported  to  Congress  that  "Essential 
changes  must  be  made  In  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  If  the  State  De- 
partment's Office  of  the  Inspector  General. 
Foreign  Service,  is  to  have  the  flexibility  it 
needs  to  Improve  it?  evaluation  processes." 
Section  205  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  However, 
It  falls  short  of  providing  for  an  Inspector 
General  with  the  Independent  operating  au- 
thority he  needs  to  discharge  his  duties  ef- 
fectively. 

One  change  proposed,  (Section  205(a)  of 
H.R  4674),  would  extend  the  maximum  time 
period  between  Inspections  from  two  to 
three  years,  as  recommended  by  the  Comp- 
troller General.  This  change  wa.s  intended  to 
alleviate  the  burden  of  Inspections  placed 
on  an  inspection  staff  that  Is  "sometimes 
spread  too  thin  to  do  a  thorough  analytical 
Job."  1  However,  cutting  back  on  the  number 
of  evaluations  made  by  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral would  not  necessarily  lead  to  more 
thorough  analysis. 

Instead  a  positive  approach  is  needed  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, such  as  the  provision  of  increased  staff 
and  resources.  A  benefit  from  this  Increased 
staff  and  resources  would  be  the  formulation 
of  a  clearer  mandate  and  stronger  support 
lor  the  functions  of  the  office.  The  evaluation 


'  Como.  Gen.  Report.  State  Department's 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  Porelen  Service, 
Needs  to  Improve  its  Internal  lEvaluation 
Process,  1(1978). 


and  review  functions  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral should  be  central  to  the  process  of 
strengthening  the  Foreign  Service  and  Its 
personnel  system,  particularly  by  identifying 
inappropriate  acts  and  procedures.  To  reduce 
the  amount  of  required  Inspections,  as  done 
in  Section  205(a),  in  the  Interest  of  "flex- 
ibility" Is  to  sacrifice  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's much  needed  oversight  capabilities. 
Another  major  Impediment  to  an  active 
and  objective  Inspector  General  is  the  large 
Involvement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
Inspector  General's  activities.  The  Inspector 
General's  Independence  Is  severely  limited  by 
the  influence  of  the  Secretary's  management 
offices,  which  not  only  approve  the  budget 
and  operations  of  the  Inspector  General,  but 
also  decide  on  the  suitability  of  his  recom- 
mendations Throughout  Section  205.  the  In- 
spector General  is  tied  even  closer  to  the 
Secretary,  bound  again  and  again  to  "the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  "  This  clause  could 
easily  be  used  to  subvert  every  mandate  of 
authority  given  to  the  Inspector  General  and 
runs  contrary  to  the  very  principles  of  ob- 
jective evaluation  and  oversight  as  expressed 
by  Congress  in  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978.  This  act.  while  not  binding  on  the  State 
Department,  can  be  viewed  as  the  voice  of 
Congress  supporting  the  necessary  independ- 
ent movements  of  an  Inspector  General.  It  is 
worth  noting  the  observable  differences  be- 
tween Section  205  of  H  R.  4674  and  the  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978. 

Section  205(b)  implicitly  limits  the  Inspec- 
tor General  as  to  what  programs  and  activi- 
ties can  be  evaluated  by  virtue  of  the  "under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary"  stipulation. 
In  allowing  the  Secretary  the  authority  to 
guide  the  direction  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
erals  Inspections,  the  effectiveness  arid  ob- 
jectivity of  these  Inspections  are  severely 
compromised.  By  implementing  the  words 
"under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary"  Sec- 
tion 205  runs  contrary  to  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978  Section  3(a)  which  states: 

"The  Inspector  General  reports  to.  and  Is 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  Agency.  However,  the  head  of  the  Agency 
may  not  prohibit,  prevent  or  limit  the  In- 
spector General  from  undertaking  and  com- 
pleting any  audits  and  investigations  which 
the  Inspector  General  deems  necessary,  or 
from  issuing  any  subpoenas  deemed  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  such  audits  and  in- 
vestigations." (Emphasis  added). 

Section  205(c)  also  affords  the  opportunity 
for  a  misuse  of  authority  by  giving  the  Sec- 
retary "blank  check"  authority  to  dismiss  any 
Foreign  Service  Inspector,  or  to  suspend  from 
duty  any  member  of  the  Service  other  than  a 
Chief  of  Mission.  Characteristically.  In  the 
Department  of  State,  such  authority  is  actu- 
ally exercised  by  the  management  officials 
whose  activities  would  be  most  susceptible  to 
criticism  by  a  truly  Independent  Inspector 
General.  So  any  unchecked  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  can  be  presumed  to  be  un- 
checked authority  delegated  downward  to 
those  who  would  be  least  in  favor  of  the  in- 
dependent operations  of  the  Inspector 
General. 

Finally.  Section  205  omits  a  key  and  vital 
component  of  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  This  Is  Section  5(b)  of  the  Act  which 
serves  to  maintain  the  Independent  behavior 
of  the  Inspector  General  by  guarding  against 
any  alteration  or  deletion  of  the  Inspector 
General  s  evaluation  comments  by  an  Agency 
head — In  this  case,  the  Secretary.  A  compara- 
ble statement  to  that  of  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral Act  of  1978,  Section  5(b).  should  be  In- 
cluded within  Section  205  of  H.R.  4674  read- 
ing as  follows: 

"The  head  of  the  Agency  may  submit  his 
own  comments  along  with  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral's report,  but  may  not  generally  prevent 
the  report  from  going  to  Congress  or  alter 
or  delete  the  report." 

With  these  recommended  changes  In  Sec- 
tion  205,   the   Inspector   General   would   be 


better  equipped  to  pursue  the  vigilant  and 
In-e  endent  course  of  action  designated  by 
Congress.  Thus  the  Inspector  General  would 
be  .i.lawed  to  direct  remedial  attention  to 
improper.  Inefficient,  inequitable,  or  Illegal 
conduct  wherever  it  may  be  found  within 
the  scope  of  the  Inspector  General's  Investi- 
gations 

We  do  not  perceive  any  valid  reason  to 
deny  Foreign  Service  employees  an  independ- 
ent Inspector  General.  While  the  State  De- 
partment often  engages  in  sensitive  assign- 
ments Foreign  Service  whistleblowers  are  not 
excluded  from  coverage  of  the  Office  of  the 
Special  Counsel  under  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form Act.  Foreign  Bervlce  employees  are  sub- 
ject to  merit  system  principles  and  protected 
from  prohibited  personnel  practices.  It  would 
be  unfortunate  for  the  Special  Counsel  to  be- 
come cn-erburdened  with  complaints  from 
the  Foreign  Service  as  a  result  of  the  ab- 
sense  of  an  Independent  office  at  the  State 
Department. 

B  Grievances — Chapter  11:  The  urgent 
need  for  a  fair  and  equitable  grievance 
system  within  the  Foreign  Service  has 
been  a  recurrent  Issue  before  this  sub- 
committee since  1971.  Representative  Ijee 
Hamilton  of  Indiana,  testifying  before  a 
House  Subcommittee,  stressed  "Unless  all 
employees  believe  that  the  grievance  sys- 
tem is  fair  and  Impartial,  no  grievance  sys- 
tem will  work."  Under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion of  H.R.  4674.  the  grievance  system  con- 
tinues to  suffer  from  a  "credibility  gap.""  a 
gap  which  seriously  impedes  the  airing  and 
resolution  of  grievances  within  the  system. 
The  problems  of  the  Foreign  Service  griev- 
ance system  continue  and  promise  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  guarantee  of  due  process 
Is  sidestepped.  Throughout  Chapter  11  of 
H.R.  4674.  provisions  are  qualified  and  the 
language  is  couched  in  terms  which  evade 
the  guarantee  of  due  process  to  grievants.  We 
urge  the  subcommittee  to  adopt.  In  place 
of  these  Inadequate  provisions,  a  more  com- 
prehensive puarantee  of  due  process  as  for- 
mulated in  H.R.  9805  which  was  introduced 
on  oepiember  24.  1975. 

1101.  Definition  of  Grievance:  Within  Sec- 
tion 1101.  as  contained  In  this  draft  legis- 
lation, the  definition  of  grievance  is  so  nar- 
row that  many  very  serious  grievances  are 
excluded,  such  as  promotions,  assignments, 
discrimination  and  selection -out.  In  effect. 
this  section  handcuffs  the  system  to  a  posi- 
tion of  very  limited  Jiirlsdlctlon.  A  much 
more  inclusive  definition  of  grievances  Is 
needed  within  this  legislation  to  replace  the 
exclusive  nature  of  the  present  wording  One 
such  Inclusive  and  more  appropriate  defini- 
tion of  grievance  can  be  found  in  H.R.  9805, 
"(B)  'grievance'  shall  mean  a  complaint 
against  any  claim  of  injustice  or  unfair 
treatment  of  such  officer  or  employee  arising 
from  his  employment  or  career  status,  or 
from  any  actions,  documents  or  records, 
which  could  result  in  career  impairment  or 
damage,  monetary  loss  to  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee, or  deprivation  of  baelc  due  process, 
and  shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to. 
actions  in  the  nature  of  reprisals  and  dis- 
crimination, actions  related  to  promotion 
or  selectlon-out.  the  contents  of  any  effi- 
ciency report,  related  records,  or  security 
records,  and  actions  in  the  nature  of  adverse 
personnel  actions,  including  separation  or 
cause,  denial  of  a  salary  increase,  dn-step 
Increase  In  salary ) ,  written  reprimand  placed 
In  a  personnel  file,  or  denial  of  allowances" 
Section  1103(b)  Freedom  of  Action:  Under 
this  section,  1103(b),  the  union  becomes  the 
exclusive  representative  for  grievants  within 
the  bargaining  unit.  Several  serious  prob- 
lems stem  from  this  provision : 

First,  Individual  members  of  the  bargain- 
ing unit  would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  ch(X)8e  their  own  representative  for 
presenting  their  positions  to  the  Grievance 
Board.  Besides  putting  undue  demands  upon 
an  organization  that  lacks  suitable  resources. 
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tMs  also  places  a  large  amount  of  authority 
within  the  union.  Operating  under  this 
stipulation,  the  union  as  the  exclusive  rep- 
resentative becomes  a  determining  factor  in 
who  and  what  U  allowed  access  to  the  Griev- 
ance Board,  m  lieu  of  these  shortcomings 
of  Section  1103 (b).  It  Is  our  recommendation 
that  the  wording  of  this  passage  be  amended 
as  follows. 

'•The  grievant  has  the  right  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  his/her  own  choosing  at  every 
stage  of  the  proceedings.  '  H.R.  9805. 

Section  1112  Board  Procedures:  This  sec- 
tion outlines  the  regulations  and  procedures 
under  which  the  Grievance  Board  operates. 
Again,  the  language  Includes  loo  many  res- 
ervations and  qualifiers  to  allow  the  Griev- 
ance Board  to  perform  Its  functions  ade- 
quately. Section  1112  (1-2)  and  Section  1112 
(8)   are  the  major  trouble  spots. 

Section  1112  (1)  delineates  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Board  could  hold 
a  hearing.  Section  1112  (2)  follows  this  by 
describing  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  hearing  could  be  open  to  others.  These 
two  sub-sections.  1  and  2.  give  the  Board 
arbitrary  authority.  The  question  of  whether 
or  not  to  hold  a  hearing  Is  fundamental  to 
the  grievance  process.  To  allow  the  Griev- 
ance Board  discretionary  authority  to  deter- 
mine the  worthiness  of  a  grievance.  1  e..  the 
necessity  of  a  hearing.  Is  to  Invite  misuse  of 
this  power.  However,  this  potential  misuse 
of  authority  could  be  avoided  If  the  Board 
were  required  to  conduct  hearings  whenever 
the  grlevants  request  them.  Likewise  the 
operation  of  these  hearings  should  be  as- 
sumed to  be  open  unless  the  Board  deter- 
mines for  good  reason  that  they  should  be 
closed.  Again,  this  openness  would  reinforce 
the  guarantee  of  due  process  within  the 
grievance  system.  H.R.  9805  addresses  these 
two  points  In  a  more  evenhanded  manner. 

"The  Board  shall  conduct  a  hearing  In 
any  case  filed  with  It.  A  hearing  shall  be 
open  unless  the  Board  for  good  cause  de- 
termines otherwise." 

Section  1112  is)  Suspension  of  Action: 
Section  1112(8)  also  poses  some  serloiis 
problems  In  Its  attachment  of  a  stipulation 
to  Its  Suspension  of  Action  passage.  Again, 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  thwarted  by 
the  qualifications  and  reservations  placed 
on  It.  The  Ideal  provision  would  suspend  any 
and  all  departmental  actions  which  are  re- 
lated to  or  may  affect  a  grievance  pending 
before  the  Board  until  such  a  time  that  a 
ruling  Is  made.  This  would  In  effect  protect 
the  grievant  from  any  reprisals  made  by  the 
Department  until  the  Grievance  Board  has 
ruled  on  the  case.  However,  within  H  R.  4674 
the  head  of  the  Agency,  or  the  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion, or  principal  officer  Is  allowed  to  exclude 
the  grievant  from  the  premises  or  relieve  him 
from  his  functions  before  the  Board  comes 
to  any  ruling  Thus  the  grievant  Is  stripped 
of  this  protection  from  reprisals  pending  a 
decision  from  the  Grievance  Board.  To 
amend  this  passage,  a  more  equitable  pro- 
vision would  be  written  as  follows: 

"If  the  Board  determines  that  (a)  the 
Department  is  considering  any  action  (In- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to.  separation  or 
termination)  which  Is  related  to.  or  may 
affect,  a  grievance  pending  before  the  Board, 
and  (b)  the  awrtlon  should  be  suspended,  the 
Department  shall  suspend  such  action  until 
the  Board  has  ruled  upon  such  grievance." 
H.R.  9805. 

With  this  amended  wording,  the  authority 
to  suspend  action  rests  in  the  Grle-vance 
Board's  hands  rather  than  In  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  very  likely  the  source  of  the 
grievance.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  a  much 
wiser  appropriation  of  authority. 

1113  Board  Decisions:  One  of  the  major 
weaknesses  of  the  whole  grievance  system  is 
to  be  found  In  this  section.  The  Grievance 
Board's  lack  of  authority  to  make  binding 
Its  own  niUngs  undernUnea  Its  raUon  d'etre. 


By  only  being  able  to  recommend  a  remedy 
to  the  Agency  head,  the  Grievance  Board 
is  rendered  fairly  Impotent.  If  the  Grievance 
Board  Is  to  be  more  than  a  kangaroo  coiirt. 
It  must  be  able  to  back  Its  rulings  with  some 
autnority.  As  it  reads  In  Section  1113.  the 
Agency  head  may  choose  whether  or  not  to 
follow  the  Board's  recommendation  according 
to  an  ambiguous  definition  of  the  ruling's 
compliance  to  "the  needs  of  the  Service."  To 
allot  the  Grievance  Board  authority  In  re- 
gards to  Its  rulings  would  be  to  Issue  a  vote 
of  confidence  In  the  grievance  system  Itself. 
However,  to  hold  back  on  this  transfer  of 
authority  from  the  Agency  head  to  the  Grlev- 
tmce  Board  Is  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
grievance  system  as  a  whole.  It  Is  for  this 
reason  that  we  strongly  urge  that  Section 
1113  be  amended  to  make  the  decisions  of 
the  Grievance  Board  binding.  A  provision 
as  found  in  H.R.  9805  could  be  used  In  place 
of  the  current  wording. 

"The  Board's  Tecommendations  are  final 
and  binding  on  all  parties,  except  that  the 
Secretary  may  reject  any  such  recommenda- 
tion only  If  he  determines  that  the  foreign 
policy  or  security  of  the  United  States  will 
be  adversely  affected.  Any  such  determina- 
tion shall  be  fully  documented  with  the  rea- 
sons therefore  and  shall  be  signed  personally 
by  the  Secretary,  with  a  copy  thereof  fur- 
nished the  grievant." 

After  completing  his  review  of  the  resolu- 
tion, recommendation,  and  Record  of  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  shall 
return  the  entire  record  of  the  case  to  the 
Board  for  its  retention.  No  ofRcer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  participating  In  a  pro- 
ceeding on  behalf  of  the  Department  shall, 
in  any  manner,  prepare,  assist  In  preparing, 
advise.  Inform,  or  otherwise  participate  In. 
any  review  or  determination  of  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  that  proceeding." 

Section  1141  (d)  Judicial  Review:  This 
current  lack  of  the  Grievance  Board's  au- 
thority to  make  compliance  to  Its  ruling 
binding,  when  translated  Into  practical 
terms,  poses  a  real  dilemma  to  the  grievant. 
For  under  Section  1141  (d).  the  grievant 
who  Is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  caught  in  this 
power  play  between  the  Grievance  Boards 
ruling  and  the  Department's  refusal  to  com- 
ply Is  refused  the  right  to  Judicial  review. 
Refusing  to  allow  a  grievant  the  opportunity 
for  Judicial  review  constitutes  a  blatant 
violation  of  due  process.  For  these  reasons 
we  believe  this  Section  1141  (dl  should  be 
eliminated  from  H.R.  4674. 

IV.  Minimum  principles  for  an  effective 
system:  Any  legislation  which  promises,  as 
does  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  79.  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  personnel  sys- 
tem must  provide  a  safe  mechanism  for  the 
disclosure  of  agency  misconduct.  However, 
it  Is  Increasingly  obvious  that  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  '79  falls  to  institutionalize 
effective  protection  for  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers who  disclose  agency  abuses.  It  is  Ironic 
that  legislation  which  proooses  to  increase 
"compatibility  between  the  Foreign  Service 
and  Civil  Service"  actually  contributes  to  a 
growing  disparity  between  the  two  systems. 
The  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  includes  For- 
eign Service  employees  under  the  umbrella 
of  the  OfUce  of  the  Special  Counsel  But  in 
terms  of  internal  Foreign  Service  personnel 
policy.  H.R.  4674  represents  a  malor  steT) 
away  from  the  "eovemmental  self-cleansln? 
mechanism"  established  bv  the  Reform  Act. 
At  a  minimum  an  effective  Foreign  Service 
personnel  system  should  Include — 

(1)  an  explicit  commitment  to  rursue 
merit  system  principles  '5  US  C  2301)  and 
to  suard  atralnst  prohibited  personnel  prac- 
tices   (5  use    2302). 

(2)  establishment  of  structural  guaran- 
tees to  Insure  the  Independence  of  the  office 
of  the  Inspector  General  from  agency  Inter- 
ference and  pressures.  The  Inspector  Gen- 
eral should  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 


But  only  the  President  should  be  authorized 
to  remove  the  Inspector  General,  and  only 
fcr  Inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty  or  malfea- 
sance. While  the  Inspector  General  Office 
would  be  formally  a  part  of  the  State  De- 
pratment.  it  should  present  a  separate 
budget  annually  for  congressional  approval. 
This  would  build  congressional  oversight 
Into  the  system 

(3)  a  mandatory  duty  to  Investigate  any 
allegation  of  reprisal  against  a  Foreign  Serv- 
ice employee  to  determine  whether  the 
whistleblower's  disclosure  was  based  on  a 
reasonable  belief  that  illegal  or  Improper 
activity  had  occurred,  and  whether  there  are 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  the  reprisal 
was  linked  to  the  disclosure  Whenever  these 
conditions  are  met.  the  Inspector  General 
should  have  the  authority  to  issue  recom- 
mendations for  agency  action  to  neutralize 
the  retaliation.  If  the  Secretary  does  not 
comply  within  a  reasonable  period,  the  In- 
spector General  should  have  the  authority 
to  request  the  Merit  System  Protection  Board 
to  order  compliance. 

( 4 )  authority  for  the  Inspector  General  to 
Investigate  confidential  disclosures  from 
Foreign  Service  employees  or  former  em- 
ployees, and  order  the  Secretary  to  Investi- 
gate and  report  on  any  disclosure.  If  the 
Inspector  General  determines  that  there  Is 
a  substantial  likelihood  the  Information  dis- 
closes violations  of  any  law.  rule  or  regula- 
tion, mismanagement,  gross  waste  of  funds, 
abuse  of  authority,  or  substantial  and  spe- 
cific danger  to  the  public  health  and  safety. 
The  Inspector  General  should  work  with  the 
whistleblower  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of 
the  Secretary's  Investigative  report  and  cor- 
rective action.  Both  the  report  and  the  eval- 
uation should  be  available  to  the  public. 
with  appropriate  deletions  mandated  by  the 
Privacy  Act  of  the  FOIA. 

(5)  authority  for  the  Inspector  General  to 
issue  a  complaint  to  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  recommending  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  any  official  responsible  for  an 
Illegal  reprisal  against  a  Foreign  Service 
whistleblower. 

(6 1  establishment  of  Judicial  review  for 
decisions  of  the  Inspector  General. 

(7)  a  requirement  for  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral to  submit  semi-annual  reports  to  Con- 
gress summarizing  the  activities  of  the  audit, 
investigative  and  Inspection  units  of  the 
Foreign  Service.  These  reports  should  include 
instances  of  significant  wrongdoings  or  pat- 
terns of  wrongdoings  as  determined  by  the 
Inspector  General:  a  stmimary  of  matters  re- 
ferred for  prosecution  and  the  results  of 
such  prosecutions:  and  a  statistical  sum- 
mary of  audit  and  Inspection  records  com- 
pleted during  the  reporting  period.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  the  Secretary  of 
State  be  permitted  to  alter  or  delete  the 
contents  of  any  Inspector  General  reports, 

(8)  modification  of  the  proposed  grievance 
system  to  Incorporate  broad  Jurisdiction,  the 
employee's  right  to  a  representative  of  his' 
her  choice,  the  right  to  an  open  hearing; 
Board  authority  to  suspend  contested  per- 
sonnel actions  during  pending  Investigations, 
Board  authority  to  Issue  final  decisions  and 
meaningful  Judicial  review. 

(From  the  Sunday  Star.  Apr.  23.   1972) 

The      Federal      Spotlight — Senate      Rider 

Spurs    State's    Grievance    Row 

(By  Philip  Shandler) 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  dropped  a  bomb  on  the  State  Depart- 
ment— a  rider  on  the  department's  fund- 
authorization  bin  which  would  require  a 
comprehensive  grievance  procedure  for  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

The  tremors  have  reached  the  White  House 
and  department  friends  In  both  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  have  been  asked 
for  help  in  mapping  a  counterattack. 

The    legislation    would    shift    control    of 
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grievance-handling  away  from  management, 
and  open  it  to  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that  Is 
anathema   to    bureaucratic    managers. 

The  measure  would  effectively  wipe  out 
State's  unique  autonomy  In  dealing  with  Its 
professionals. 

William  B.  Macomber,  deputy  undersecre- 
tary for  administration,  acknowledged  that 
some  officials  feel  that  "everybody  might  as 
well  simply  be  under  Civil  Service." 

He  emphasized,  however,  that  he  opposes 
any  move  In  that  direction. 

He  denied  reports  that  Secretary  of  State 
William  B.  Rogers  had  angrily  ordered  a 
study  of  legislation  that  might  indeed  con- 
vert the  elite  Foreign  Service  officers  to  ordi- 
nary civil  servants. 

The  Senate  committee  has  been  concerned 
with  revamping  the  personnel  system  of  the 
Foreign  Service  for  almost  a  year.  In  the 
wake  of  the  suicide  of  Charles  W.  Thomas, 
who  had  been  "selected-cut"  of  the  service 
without  a  pension  and  couldn't  find  equiva- 
lent work. 

Macomber  has  since  spearheaded  a  move 
for  a  number  of  changes,  including  an  "In- 
terim" grievance  setup  that  could  be  modi- 
fied, he  said,  in  negotiations  with  the  rep- 
resentational organization  that  employes 
are  to  pick  In  the  coming  weeks. 

However,  the  two  groups  vying  to  ex- 
uiuslvely  represent  the  workers — the  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Service  Association  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployes— both  have  called  for  establishment 
by  law  of  the  kind  of  grievances  procedures 
they  want. 

And  they  have  found  sympathy  in  the 
Senate  Committee  and  with  Sen.  Birch 
Bayh.  D-Ind.  Bayh.  who  Is  not  a  member  of 
the  committee,  has  acted  at  an  external 
prod. 

The  other  day,  for  example,  after  the  com- 
mittee— unable  to  get  Rogers  to  testify  pub- 
licly on  personnel  problems — approved  Its 
grievance  rider  12-0,  Bayh  announced  he'd 
seek  even  stiffer  legislation. 

The  rider,  engineered  by  Sen.  John  Sher- 
man Cooper,  R-Ky.,  calls  for  establishment 
of  a  grievance  board  consisting  of  someone 
picked  by  the  secretary,  someone  picked  by 
the  employe-representation  group,  and  a 
third  picked  by  the  two. 

Bayh,  however,  believes  the  board  should 
be  more  Independent  and  more  clearly  arbi- 
tration-oriented. He  wants  the  selections  to 
be  made  from  a  panel  of  16  persons  submit- 
ted by  the  American  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion. 

But  even  as  is,  the  rider  Is  fiercely  opposed 
by  management. 

Macomber  asserted  in  a  telephone  Inter- 
view that  It  would  shift  control  of  the  For- 
eign Service  "from  the  secretary  of  State  to 
the  chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,"  be- 
cause It  provides  for  Judicial  appeal  of  griev- 
ance decisions. 

And  It  would  be  'aimltless"  with  regard  to 
what  constitutes  a  grievance — "It  could  be 
anything  you  like,"  he  said. 

Macomber  stressed  that  management  Is 
not  alone  In  Its  criticism.  Both  the  Senior 
and  Junior  Officers  Association  have  started 
petitions  opposing  the  legislation,  he  said. 

And  while  there  was  no  confirmation  of 
the  reported  civil  service  legislation  study, 
a  Civil  Service  Commission  official  did  say  a 
statement  of  opposition  to  the  bill  is  being 
prepared.  In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
White  House's  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Another  source  said  discussions  have  been 
held  with  Sen.  Gale  McGee,  D-Wyo.,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  to  test  receptivity  to  counter- 
legislation.  This  could  not  be  confirmed. 

Macomber  did  say  that  "there's  going  to 
be  a  lot  of  education"  of  different  people 
about  the  leglslaUon  la  the  days  ahead. 


In  the  Senate,  the  day  of  reckoning  is  Just 
ahead:  The  authorization  bill  is  expected  to 
be  debated  later  this  week. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
agreed  to  take  testimony  on  Tuesday  from 
John  D.  Hemenway,  a  selected-out  Foreign 
Service  officer,  on  what  Hemenway  says  are 
gross  violations  by  the  Foreign  Service  of  Its 
own  standards  and  regulations  for  promo- 
tion. 

The  International  Law  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association  recently  expressed 
"strong  support"  of   the  Bayh   bill. 

And  the  April  Journal  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Association — which  long  has  been 
regarded  as  an  echo  of  management — con- 
tains an  editorial  accusing  the  Board  of  the 
Foreign  Service  of  being  a  "prestigious  rub- 
ber stamp  for  management.  .  . 

That,  coming  from  a  former  friend,  re- 
portedly was  the  unklndest  cut  of  all  to  man- 
agement and  generated  the  talk  of  a  shift 
to  Civil  Service. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  3.  19721 
A  Grievance  Law  for  Diplomats 

The  Foreign  Service  continues  to  be  Wash- 
ington's most  troubled  bureaucracy,  and  its 
troubles  are  now  being  brought,  once  again, 
to  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  The  Immediate  is- 
sue Is  legislation  to  establish  a  new  and  in- 
dependent grievance  procedure  for  Foreign 
Service  officers  and  the  other  employees  of 
the  foreign  relations  agencies.  The  Depart- 
ment of  State  strongly  opposes  this  legisla- 
tion, arguing  with  considerable  Justice,  that 
It  has  already  corrected  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  recent  past.  Unfortunately,  the  temper 
within  the  Foreign  Service  has  become  suf- 
ficiently distrustful  and  bitter  that  adminis- 
trative reorganization  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment alone  cannot  cure  It.  What  the  Depart- 
ment has  given,  some  of  Its  employees  fear, 
the  Department  can  take  away.  These  em- 
ployees are  entitled  to  legislation  guarantee- 
ing that  the  Department  will  apply  its  rules 
fairly,  and  will  provide  a  right  of  appeal  to 
an  Impartial  referee.  Both  the  American  For- 
eign Service  Association  and  the  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  the 
two  chief  organizations  representing  these 
employees,  support  the  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate.  It  Is  high  time  for  Congress  to  en- 
act It. 

Grievances  mainly  involve,  as  one  might 
expect,  promotions  and  firings.  These  matters 
can  be  handled  fairly  smoothly  In  a  corps  of 
stable  size  and  rank.  But  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  cut  back  about  20  per  cent 
over  the  past  five  years,  resulting  in  many 
firings  of  officers  well  Into  middle  age,  too  old 
to  change  careers  easily  but  too  young  for 
pensions.  Mr.  Macomber,  the  deputy  secretary 
of  state  for  management,  has  put  a  stop  to 
the  wholesale  purges  of  people  in  mid-career. 
But  the  White  House  apparently  believes 
that  too  many  officers  are  clustered  In  the 
upper  ranks  of  the  Foreign  Service,  suggest- 
ing that  there  will  be  few  promotions  in  com- 
ing years.  The  cuts  In  both  positions  and  pro- 
motions has  exacerbated  all  the  familiar 
questions  of  fair  play.  The  Foreign  Service, 
like  most  other  American  Institutions.  Is  di- 
vided over  questions  of  the  proper  limits  to 
dissent.  And  those  questions  have  a  special 
edge  In  an  organization  whose  business  In- 
volves political  analysis.  What  one  man  con- 
siders creativity  may  seem  Insurbordlnatlon 
to  another,  and  personnel  disputes  often  re- 
volve around  precisely  that  distinction. 

The  Department,  under  Mr.  Macomber,  has 
made  a  series  of  Important  improvements  In 
the  personnel  system  recently.  A  grievance 
panel  has  been  set  up  under  a  professional 
arbitrator,  Mr.  Slmkln.  former  head  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service. 
Employees  are  now  given  access  to  their  per- 
sonnel flies.  The  old  up-or-out  firing  system, 
which  works  well  In  the  military  services  but 


badly  In  diplomacy,  has  been  suspended.  The 
Department  says  that  it  is  prepared.  In  prin- 
ciple, to  support  grievance  legislation. 

But  It  argues  that  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate Is  much  too  broad  The  bill's  supporters. 
In  contrast,  say  that  It  Is  limited  to  issues 
of  due  process,  and  would  only  require  the 
Department  to  follow  its  own  rules.  The  sen- 
ators sponsoring  the  bill  can  perhaps  make 
their  intentions  on  this  point  explicit  in  the 
floor  debate.  The  next  question  la  who  shall 
be  the  Judge.  The  present  bill  suggests  a 
three-seat  panel,  with  one  seat  filled  by  the 
person  bringing  the  complaint,  one  by  tbe 
Department,  and  one  by  agreement  or  fall- 
ing agreement  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  here. 
In  this  Instance.  Senator  Bayb's  amendment 
seems  preferable.  He  proposes  filling  all 
three  .  .  . 

The  malaise  In  the  Department  goes  a 
great  deal  deeper  than  tbe  personnel  rules. 
The  Department  Is.  in  fact,  going  through 
one  of  Its  [>eriodic  bad  times,  and  bad  times 
for  the  Department  are  bad  times  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  committed  their 
careers  to  It.  Many  of  their  traditional  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  carried  off  to  Dr. 
Kissinger's  office  at  the  White  House,  or  to 
the  Treasury.  The  Vietnam  war  has  churned 
up  all  of  tbe  basic  questions  of  foreign  pol- 
icy, and  the  organizations  that  deal  with  It. 
But  the  Department  and  Its  sister  agencies 
have  an  unusual  proportion  of  first-rate  peo- 
ple, highly  trained  and  highly  specialized 
They  are  not  dispensable  to  this  country's 
central  purposes.  At  a  time  when  policy  dis- 
putes are  profound  and  vehement  grievance 
legislation  can  reassure  these  valuable  peo- 
ple that  their  own  superiors  will  deal  with 
them  equitably  In  their  personal  careers. 

(From  the  Indianapolis  Star,  Jan.  9,  1073) 

Widow  Fights  Same  Bukeaucract  That 

Drove  Diplomat  to  Suicidk 

(By  Myra  McPherson) 

Washington. — Every  day  Cynthia  Thomas 
goes  to  work  at  the  place  she  feels  killed  her 
husband — foggy  bottom's  sprawling  State 
Department. 

Last  May,  a  month  after  her  husband  shot 
himself  to  death  In  their  Washington  home, 
she  was  offered  a  Job  by  Deputy  Undersec- 
retary of  State  for  Management  William  B 
Macomber,  Jr.  and  took  it.  She  had  her  rea- 
sons, the  most  compelling  one  the  fact  that 
she  was  broke.  Two  years  before,  her  hus- 
band, a  foreign  service  officer,  had  been 
"selected  out  (fired)"  without  a  pension  at 
the  age  of  46.  He  repeatedly  tried  to  get  a 
State  Department  hearing  about  what  he  felt 
was  unjust  treatment. 

He  sought  hundreds  of  Jobs,  painstakingly 
sending  out  more  than  2.000  applications  In 
two  years,  and  found  himself  a  stranger  m 
civilian  life — either  overquallfled  or  over- 
aged  for  what  was  available.  Following  him 
around,  for  every  prospective  employer  who 
cared  to  check,  were  State  Department  state- 
ments that  he  was  asked  to  leave  because  he 
"couldnt  meet  the  competition."  Debts 
mounted  and  In  his  last  days  he  considered 
a  Job  as  night  waiter. 

Instead.  Charles  Thomas  decided  to  end  it 
all.  thinking,  one  friend  surmised,  that  he 
was  probably  worth  more  to  his  wife  dead 
than  alive.  As  a  widow  she  now  gets  tS.SOO 
a  year  from  a  government  pension  to  support 
their  two  children.  Zelda.  6,  and  Jeanne 
Marie.  Thomas'  teen -aged  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage  and  now  Mrs.  Thomas' 
adopted  daughter. 

Thomas'  suicide  could  have  been  Just  a 
tragic  personal  Incident,  but  because  of 
smoldering  discontent  within  the  State  De- 
partment It  became  the  catalyst  for  one  of 
the  bitterest  and  most  protracted  contro- 
versies concerning  hiring  policies  the  State 
Deoartment  has  faced  In  recent  years. 

The     Orwelllan     phrase     "selected     out." 
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means  simply  that  one  Is  fired.  It  Is  the  State     and  Spanish  and  had  an  elementary  knowl-      strongly  that  the  Foreign  Service  stands  to 
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reviewing  officer.  In  Haiti  an  efficiency  report 
noted    that    Thomas    had    been    assessed    as 


"Three  days  before  he  died.  I  asked.  'Isn't     tive  is  probably  claiming  the  deduction 

it   time  to   ask   a  favor  of  somebody?'  and  he       fnr     mrartHnal     livintr     ovnoncAc     ciirh     QC 
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me&nfl  simply  that  one  Is  fired.  It  is  the  State 
Department's  system  for  weeding  out  people 
as  they  move  up  the  career  ladder.  Propo- 
nents of  the  system  call  it  getting  rid  of  dead 
wood,  critics  consider  It  a  cutting  down  of 
olBcers  In  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  subjective 
ruthless  manner. 

Since  Thomas'  suicide,  the  system  and 
those  running  it  have  been  under  flre  from 
people  both  within  and  without  the  State 
Department.  "It's  sad  to  say,  but  In  death 
Thomas  may  do  more  to  change  things  than 
anyone  else  living."  said  one  foreign  service 
officer  (PSO). 

Cynthia  Thomas  and  various  FSOs  are 
leading  an  ongoing  struggle  to  torpedo  For- 
mer Personnel  Director  Howard  Mace's  ap- 
pointment as  ambassador  to  Slerre  Leone  A 
close  colleague  of  his  boss,  Macomber,  Mace 
has  been  called  the  "executioner  "  by  some 
PSOs  who  say  he  Is  responsible  for  letting 
go  Increasing  numbers  of  veteran  FSOs  like 
Charles  Thomas.  Maces  future  as  ambassa- 
dor Is  now  cloudy 

Macomber  thinks  of  the  anti-Mace  people 
as  a  small  band  of  dissidents  and  denies 
offering  Cynthia  Thomas  a  Job  was  an  "act 
of  conscience." 

In  a  three-hour  Interview  Macomber  said, 
"I  talked  to  someone  who  knew  her  and  said. 
'Please  tell  her  after  this  funeral  business  to 
see  me.'  We  do  for  our  widows  In  straitened 
circumstances  "  Asked  how  many  were  of- 
fered Jobs.  Macomber  said,  "Well,  there  are 
others."  An  aide  later  called  to  say  there 
were  at  least  four  widows  given  State  De- 
partment Jobs  In  recent  years. 

Today  Mrs.  Thomas  writes  reports  In  the 
science  adviser's  office  as  an  FSO  Class  5,  one 
rank  below  her  husband  when  he  was  se- 
lected out  after  18  years  of  service.  One 
Irony  Is  she  finds  some  of  husband"s  old  re- 
ports useful  In  her  work.  She  makes  almost 
$15,000  a  year. 

Mrs.  Thomas  also  fights  for  legislation  to 
change  the  department,  and  still  carries  on 
her  struggle  to  get  her  husband  reinstated 
posthumously  to  the  top  rank  of  FSO  1  and 
to  elevate  him  to  ambassador  She  says  Ma- 
comber told  her  If  they  made  one  exception, 
all  the  other  selected  outs  "would  be  coming 
out  of  the  woodwork"  Macomber  denies  say- 
ing that  and  adds  that  he  reviewed  the 
Thomas  case  and  saw  no  "reversible  error." 

Mrs.  Thomas  at  35  Is  a  slim,  attractive  bru- 
nette, who  once  considered  the  foreign  serv- 
ice. 

A  roommate  at  Sarah  Lawrence,  where 
Cynthia  majored  in  International  relations, 
remembers  her  as  a  "warm,  bubbly,  carefree 
bobby  soxer"  Still  warm,  she  Is  also  nerv- 
ous and  Intense  now  But  her  eyes  glow  as 
she  talks  of  her  husband. 

"He  was  hard  working,  a  brilliant  writer, 
a  generallst  In  the  real  tradition  of  what  It 
used  to  be." 

Mrs.  Thomas  v/as  In  her  mid  20s  when  she 
met  her  husband  in  New  York  where  she  was 
working  as  a  Time  magazine  researcher  to 
support  her  embryonic  acting  career. 

It  was  a  quick  romance,  and  they  were 
married  In  February,  1964. 

Then  41,  Thomas,  nearly  6  feet,  blond  and 
young  looking,  already  had  lived  a  life  of 
great  diversity  and  had  acquired  a  cool  in- 
tellectual reserve  that  belled  his  years  of 
struggle  as  an  orphan.  He  grew  up  in  the 
home  of  an  older  sister  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind  . 
graduated  fourth  in  his  high  school  class. 
went  to  Northwestern  University  on  a  full 
^/•v,/^lB,,^,^.,  worVert  («  busboy.  Janitor,  and 
farm  worker  to  supplement  it.  "He  even 
peeled  onions  in  a  Chinese  restaurant,"  his 
widow  said. 

After  graduating  with  a  B  S.  In  economics 
and  government.  Thomas  was  a  Navy  fighter 
pilot  In  World  War  II.  then  went  to  North- 
weste'Ti  Law  School,  a^aln  on  scholarship. 
L*ter  he  earned  a  doctorate  In  international 
law  and  international  relations  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  became  fluent  in  French 


and  Spanish  and  had  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  German,  Italian  and  Portuguese. 

His  first  State  Department  Job  In  1951  was 
as  political  consul  at  Monrovia,  Liberia 
Then  came  Jobs  as  acting  consul  general  in 
Ghana  and  economic  and  commercial  officer 
In  Morocco.  Thomas  seemed  to  be  moving  up 
the  ladder  well,  was  put  In  charge  of  the 
Moroccan  desk  at  Washington,  then  became 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  then  Haiti,  where  he  got  good  re- 
ports and  his  wife  said  he  ferreted  out  two 
Communist  parties  where  none  was  thought 
to  exist. 

After  their  wedding,  the  Thomases  were 
sent  to  Mexico.  "I  remember  I  felt  I  was  the 
luckiest  person  In  the  whole  world."  Zelda 
was  born  there  and  Cynthia  acted  In  a  play 
in  Spanish, 

But  things  were  not  going  that  smoothly. 
Joseph  MontUor.  an  Immediate  supervisor, 
wrote  in  1964,  after  knowing  Thomas  brief- 
ly, that  he  showed  a  "lack  of  forceful  per- 
sonality to  exert  leadership. "  His  reason? 
Thomas  did  nothing  about  dismissing  his 
secretary,  an  acicnowledged,  and  aged,  bad 
typist. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  concerning  Mace's 
qualifications  for  ambassador,  Mrs.  Thomas 
said,  "That  is  a  very  tender  story  because 
that  secretary  could  have  been  my  husband's 
mother — she  was  an  older  woman  and  was 
near  retirement." 

This  report,  which  went  into  the  flies  to 
be  seen  by  the  selection  committee  who 
decides  whether  a  man  Is  promoted,  left  in 
his  class,  or  selected  out.  was  unknown  to 
Thomas  for  several  years. 

Two  years  later,  an  extremely  laudatory 
report  by  Foreign  Service  Inspector.  Robert 
McCllntock.  was  lost,  mlsftled  in  the  records 
of  another  Charles  W.  Thomas.  In  it.  Mc- 
Cllntock recommended  that  Thomas  receive 
immediate  promotion  to  Grade  3  and  be 
assigned  to  the  National  War  College. 

Macomber  says  the  report  arrived  late 
anyway,  two  days  after  the  selection  boards 
met  for  that  year,  and  that  it  was  put  back 
In  time  for  the  next  year.  However,  the  error 
was  found,  not  by  State  Department  officials, 
but  by  Thomas,  who  discovered  it  when  he 
returned  to  the  states  in  1967. 

Mrs.  Thomas  hinges  much  of  her  argu- 
ment on  the  fact  that  such  "personal  blun- 
ders" came  at  a  crucial  time  in  her  hus- 
band's career.  The  "time  in  class" — the 
length  of  time  a  FSO  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  one  grade — had  been  shortened  arbltarily 
from  10  to  8  years  This  meant  that  in  1966 
he  was  in  his  middle  years  in  grade,  a  time 
when  most  are  considered  for  promotion,  the 
State  Department  theory  being  that  a  man 
who  has  been  in  class  too  long  apparently 
doesn't  have  the  stuff  to  go  higher  or  he 
would  have  been  promoted  sooner 

An  outsider  gets  extremely  confused  try- 
ing to  understand  the  State  Department's 
basis  for  letting  a  man  go  or  promoting 
him.  Not  only  is  the  McCllntock  letter  filled 
Willi  praise  ("one  of  the  most  valuable  of- 
ficers .  .  ."  "an  excellent  drafting  officer  .  .  ." 
"promotion  long  overdue"),  so  are  all  of 
Thomass  other  reports  in  his  file  except  the 
Montllor  letter. 

In  1<»67  first  secretary  of  the  embassy  Dun- 
can MacKay  wrote  that  Thomas  was  "suit- 
able for  advancement  to  the  highest  rank" 
and  spoke  of  his  "brilliantly  drafted  reports" 

Even  a  special  plea  from  American  Ambas- 
sador Pxilton  Freeman,  who  headed  the  Mexi- 
can embassy,  failed  to  help  Thomas.  "Sur- 
prised and  disappointed"  Thomas  was  not  on 
the  1968  promotion  list.  Freeman  wrote  that 
Montllor's  comment  that  Thomas  was  "not 
ready  for  promotion'  was  "needlessly  and 
unfairly  prejudicial  and  was  directly  con- 
trary to  my  own  Judgment." 

He  said  not  only  was  It  a  "miscarriage  of 
Justice."    but    added.    "I    feel    even    more 


strongly  that  the  Foreign  Service  stands  to 
lose  an  able,  effective,  competent,  dedicated 
and  sincerely  respected  team  if  the  Thomases 
are  forced  to  resign  because  of  time-ln- 
grade — a  loss  which  at  this  critical  Juncture 
of  the  Foreign  Service  can  ill  be  afforded." 

At  the  time  he  was  selected  out  in  1968, 
Thomas'  widow  testified  at  the  Mace  hear- 
ings, "he  was  serving  as  chief  spokesman  for 
the  U.S.  government  at  the  UNESCO  gen- 
eral conference  In  Paris.  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  National  Commission  for  UNESCO,  Al- 
vln  Eurlch,  wrote  "one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
notable  success  In  shaping  the  UNESCO  pro- 
gram— was  the  excellent  work  done  by  FSO 
Charles  W.  Thomas.  "  He  added  that  his  "cool 
head,  easy  way  with  people,  linguistic  ability 
Lnd  understanding  of  the  political  implica- 
tions of  UNESCO's  ramified  science  programs 
made  him  a  very  effective  negotiator." 

The  last  efficiency  report  was  a  plea  to  keep 
Thomas,  "In  the  half  year  since  we  first 
learned  of  Mr.  Thomas'  Imminent  depar- 
ture, "  his  supervisor  wrote,  "We  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  replacement"  after  a  look 
at  personnel  files  of  those  "quite  senior 
in  rank."  He  asked  to  retain  Thomas  by  "con- 
verting him  to  foreign  service  reserve  sta- 
tus." but  administration  technicalities  pre- 
vent such  a  solution. 

Larry  Cummlngs.  an  aide  to  Senator  Birch 
Bayh  (D-Ind.)  who  tried  to  get  Thomas  a 
hearing  before  his  death,  said,  "I  was  ap- 
palled at  the  high  recommendations.  I  saw 
his  entire  file.  Based  on  records  like  that 
how  do  you  take  200  guys  and  rank  them?" 
Macomber  replies  "You"d  be  amazed  at  how- 
easy  it  is  to  rank  these  men."  As  good  as 
Thomas'  files  were,  he  said,  others  were 
better. 

One  big  problem  is  reading  fitness  re- 
ports—whether those  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, military  or  large  comporatlon  bu- 
reaucracy—is the  tradition  of  polite,  seman- 
tic exaggeration.  In  a  system  where  "good" 
can  mean  "less  than  acceptable"  and  "ex- 
cellent "  mean  "good,"  reviewers  learn  to 
read  between  the  lines. 

There  is,  however,  no  record  kept  of  how 
one  ranks  someone  against  others  in  his 
class  In  an  answer  to  an  appeal  Cynthia 
Thomas  wrote  to  Elliot  Richardson  in  May 
of  1969,  the  then  acting  secretary  of  state 
replied,  "My  review  of  his  situation  disclosed 
that  It  is  not  possible  to  reconstruct  pre- 
cisely the  process  of  comparison  with  his 
class  4  peers.  No  Independent  records  are 
kept  describing  particular  decisions  made 
during  this  comparative  process,  which  Is, 
of  course,  the  key  to  promotion  in  the  con- 
tinuously  narrowing   senior   officer   classes." 

Macornber  was  asked  If  he  said  anything 
unfair  about  no  records  being  kept  of  "a 
comparative  process"  which  is  in  Richard- 
son's terms  the  "key  is  promotion."  Macom- 
ber said  no.  He  says  "It's  for  the  individual's 
protection. 

"The  Jury  doesn't  keep  records  either,  does 
it?  One  reason  is  we  want  to  be  careful,  the 
last  thing  we  want  to  show  is  how  someone 
ranked  with  others  to  prejudice  next  year's 
panel", 

Macomber  states  Thomas  was  rated  con- 
sistently in  the  middle  of  class  and  repeats 
vou'd  have  to  look  at  all  the  officers'  files  In 
his  rank  (which  are  not  available)  to  under- 
stand why  he  was  not  promoted. 

Macomber  declined  to  speak  out  on  the 
record  about  Thomas.  His  only  observation, 
after  repeating  questioning,  was  that 
Thomas  "was  reserved,  didn't  make  friends 
easily  .  .  .  was,  some  say,  withdrawn." 

There  Is  no  such  "withdrawn"  phrase  in 
any  of  the  files  that,  purportedly,  only  the 
selection  committee  sees.  However,  here  were 
some  between-the-lines  hints  that  Thomas 
could  be  considered  an  aloof  intellectual  to 
some  of  the  more  traditional  States  Depart- 
ment FSOs, 

But  even  those  were  countered  by  another 
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reviewing  officer.  In  Haiti  an  efficiency  report 
noted  that  Thomas  had  been  assessed  as 
reserved  and  not  easy  to  know.  "These  ob- 
servations are  I  think  valid,  but  should  not 
be  taken  to  suggest  that  he  is  shy  or  retiring, 
rather  he  is  a  serious  person  who  takes  con- 
siderable pride  In  being  objective  and  un- 
emotional. He  is  not  given  to  socializing  with 
his  superiors,  but  he  develops  business  con- 
tacts carefully  and  methodically,  so  that  he 
has  an  unusually  wide  range  of  acquaint- 
ances among  Haitians."  wrote  the  supervisor. 

Mrs.  Thomas  says  theirs  was  a  "different 
lifestyle"  from  some  of  the  envoys  she  de- 
scribed a.s  "enjoying  the  wine,  the  servants 
and  associating  only  with  other  Americans." 
The  Thomases  got  to  know  the  intellectuals, 
the  thinkers  of  the  countries  they  were  in, 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Thomas  testified  that  all  personnel 
letters  attempted  to  convey  the  "simple  im- 
pression my  husband  merely  did  not  measure 
up  to  the  competition."  What  they  conspicu- 
ously failed  to  mention  to  Senators  or  pro- 
spective employers'  asking  for  an  explanation 
of  her  husband's  status  "were  the  blunders 
attendant  to  the  misfillng"  of  report  and  the 
"extensive  commendations  received  and  ig- 
nored by  these  same  personnel  authorities." 

She  repeated  the  other  day.  "The  whole 
thing  was  like  a  nightmare.  Charles  was 
never  given  a  chance  to  correct  It."  One 
problem,  an  FSO  2  said,  is  that  "the  victim 
who  complains  is  put  through  a  meat 
grinder.  If  he  writes  a  rebuttal  It  mustn't 
sound  like  sour  grapes." 

Macomber  consistently  says.  "Not  everyone 
can  be  promoted"  and  that  laudatory  letters 
from  amba,ssadors,  such  as  Thomas  had,  are 
the  rule,  not  the  exception.  However,  Am- 
bass^idor  Freeman,  talking  on  the  phone  from 
his  California  home,  said  his  Thomas  letter 
was  a  highly  unusual  one  for  him  to  write 

"There  was  nothing  mediocre  about 
Thomas.  He  was  outstanding.  I've  seen  all 
the  documents  in  the  Thomas  case  and  am 
pretty  well  convinced  there  is  real  cause  for 
grievance.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned  the  State 
Department  attitude  is  a  little  too  late  and 
too  little. 

"That  was  only  one  of  two  such  Instances 
I  can  remember  becoming  personally  in- 
volved in  eight  years  as  ambassador.  Both 
cases  I  lost.  I  was  very  much  aware  Thomas 
was  in  fifth  year  in  class  and  once  you've 
gone  past  that  you've  gone  beyond  the  rubl- 
con  as  It  were.  The  last  three  years  In  grade 
your  chance  is  practically  nil.  And  there  is  a 
stigma  about  being  selected  out  that  is  not 
true  if  one  leaves  the  military." 

Freeman  said,  with  a  laueh,  "Maybe  there 
was  a  personal  vendetta  against  me.  My  let- 
ter may  have  done  more  harm  than  good. 
God  knows  I've  stuck  my  neck  out  around 
there.  I  could  have  been  the  kiss  of  death." 

The  hours  that  the  Thomases  soent  on  ap- 
peals yielded  only  frustration.  Thomas  took 
with  him  one  year's  salary,  $17,000  before 
taxes,  but  since  he  took  It  all  at  once,  the  tax 
bite  came  out  all  at  once  too.  The  ego  bruis- 
ing went  on  dally.  Thomas  had  gotten  to  the 
final  stages  in  an  Interview  for  a  Job  with 
Mobil  Oil  in  Nigeria.  He  broueht  his  wife  up 
to  New  York  for  the  ultimate  interview. 

Then  there  was  a  final  question.  "Isn't  £0 
the  magic  age?"  Meaning  isn't  that  the  vear 
one  can  retire  with  a  pension  and  why  wasn't 
he  waiting  a  few  more  years. 

Mrs.  Thomas  reflected.  "My  husband  had 
to  say  he  was  being  asked  to  leave.  "What 
more  do  you  have  to  say?" 

All  the  law  firms  were  hiring  voung  men. 
In  his  last  days,  Thomas  was  a'  public  de- 
fender of  the  indigent  at  $7,^0  an  hour  when 
he  could  find  a  case  Mrs.  Thomas  edited  a 
science  book  of  her  father's  and  got  paid  for 
that  Two  nights  before  her  husband's  death 
she  cooked  a  dinner  for  a  party,  for  money 
and  her  husband  delivered  the  food 


"Three  days  before  he  died,  I  asked,  'Isn't 
it  time  to  ask  a  favor  of  somebody?"  and  he 
said.  No,  I  stand  on  my  record.'  1  said. 
'You're  a  purist'  and  be  said  'A  profound 
one.'  " 

The  day  he  shot  himself,  Thomas  was 
resting  upstairs  and  told  his  wife,  "I'm  go- 
ing to  take  out  the  $10,000  in  the  annuity 
fund  at  State  and  open  a  law  office  in  town." 
Mrs.  Thomas  recalls.  "I  felt  relieved." 

She  still  is  searching  for  an  explanation 
of  why  he  killed  himself.  "He  never  acted  as 
if  this  had  got  him  down.  Maybe  he  thought 
if  he  took  that  money  out  and  an>'thlng 
should  happen  to  him.  I  would  have  nothing. 
Maybe  it  was  out  of  some  crazy  love  for  us. 
Maybe  he  didn't  want  to  live  to  be  a  shadow 
of  himself  in  his  time." 

Now,  Mrs.  Thomas  says,  she  Just  wants  to 
"close  this  chapter  and  put  It  all  behind  me. 
But  I  want  Justice  for  Charles  and  all  the 
others  first." 


By  Mr.  STEWART: 

S.  2713.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  travel  expenses  and  em- 
ployees not  reimbursed  for  such  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  a 
major  inequity  in  our  tax  law.  Under  the 
current  tax  law  a  taxpayer  who  incurs 
employment  related  living  expenses  while 
away  from  their  usual  place  of  em- 
ployment may  deduct  the  lesser  of  $44  per 
day  or  the  actual  expenses  incurred  pro- 
vided the  taxpayer  is  reimbursed  by  his 
employer.  When  the  taxpayer  accounts 
to  his  employer  for  the  amount  reim- 
bursed he  does  not  have  to  itemize  his 
expenses  on  his  tax  return  in  order  to 
claim  the  $44  per  day  expense  deduction. 
Those  workers  who  incur  reimbursable 
expenses  of  less  than  $44  a  day  get  a 
bonus  deduction  equal  to  the  difference 
between  their  actual  expenses  and  the 
$44  per  day. 

■Where  the  inequity  occurs  is  with 
workers  who  are  not  reimbursed  by  their 
employers  for  expenses  incurred  while 
■working  away  from  home.  These  tax- 
payers can  only  claim  the  actual  ex- 
penses incurred  and  they  must  itemize 
the  expenses.  Usually  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  this  taxpayer  to  justify  ex- 
penses of  $44  a  day.  These  taxpayers  are 
not  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  those 
who  are  reimbursed  by  their  employer. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  this  in- 
equity in  the  tax  law  is  that  it  favors 
those  who  already  have  numerous  tax 
loopholes  available  to  them  and  it  penal- 
izes the  already  overtaxed  working  man 
and  woman  of  this  country.  The  taxpay- 
ers who  are  not  reimbursed  by  their  em- 
ployers for  these  work  related  expenses 
are  the  carpenters,  construction  workers 
and  laborers  who  often  have  to  travel  150 
miles  a  day  to  a  worksite.  Many  of  these 
folks  do  not  have  credit  cards  to  pro- 
vide receipts  for  what  they  are  spent  get- 
ting to  and  from  a  job.  They  have  to  pay 
out  of  their  pockets  for  gas  and  food.  Un- 
der the  current  tax  law  these  folks  have 
to  scurry  around  each  April  trying  to 
document  their  expenses  in  order  to 
claim  a  deduction.  Meanwhile  their  well 
paid  executive  counterparts  get  to  claim 
$44  a  day  as  a  deduction  without  any 
documentation  whatsoever.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  well  paid  execu- 


tive is  probably  claiming  the  deduction 
for  marginal  living  expenses  such  as 
cocktails  with  a  meal.  The  poor  working 
fellow  cannot  even  get  a  deduction  for 
the  gasoline  he  uses  to  get  to  a  job  or  a 
sandwich  from  a  takeout  restaurant. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  w'ill  provide  some  much  needed  tax 
relief  for  the  folks  that  really  need  it.  It 
will  restore  equal  treatment  under  our  tax 
law  for  workers  who  are  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  reimbursed  by  their  em- 
ployers for  these  work  related  living  ex- 
penses. 

All  too  often  we  have  merely  given  lip 
service  to  the  notion  of  equity  in  our  tax 
system.  Most  of  us  find  the  notion  of  a 
well  i>aid  executive  being  able  to  write 
off  the  cost  of  a  two  martini  lunch  whUe 
the  poor  working  stiff  cannot  write  off 
the  cost  of  a  bologna  sandwich  objection- 
able. But  we  have  failed  to  make  the 
kinds  of  changes  in  the  tax  code  that 
would  promote  greater  tax  equity.  The 
middle  class  taxpayer  is  fighting  mad.  Not 
only  must  be  contend  with  an  ever  in- 
creasing portion  of  his  salary  going  to 
the  Federal  Government  but  he  must  also 
stand  by  while  other  better  paid  taxpay- 
ers take  advantage  of  tax  breaks  that  he 
cannot  quaUf  y  for. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  quite  simple.  It  simply  extends 
to  all  taxpayers  an  advantage  which  is 
now  only  available  to  a  few.  Under  my 
bill  any  taxpayer  who  incurs  job  related 
living  expenses  shall  be  entitled  to  a  de- 
duction equal  to  the  greater  of  $44  a  day 
or  the  actual  expenses  incurred  whether 
he  is  reimbursed  by  his  employer  or  not 
The  worker  would  not  have  to  itemize  in 
order  to  claim  the  $44  a  day  but  in  order 
to  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses  greater 
than  $44  a  day  he  would  have  to  itemize 
expenses. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  an<* 
urge  that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  nf 
the  aisle  support  it. 


By  Mr.  GRAVEL: 
S.  2715.  A  bill  to  develop  new  sources  of 
oil  and  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

OUTER   CONTINENTAL  SHELT   LEASE-SALES 

•  Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  on  behalf  of  the 
residents  of  the  many  coastal  commimi- 
ties  in  western  Alaska  where  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  oil  and  gas  lease  sales  are 
scheduled.  The  bill  represents  an  effort 
to  minimize  any  adverse  impacts  on  those 
who  will  be  most  directly  affected  by  that 
development  as  this  countn,-  continues  to 
attempt  to  achieve  energy  independence. 

As  we  strive  for  less  dependence  on  for- 
eign sources  of  oil.  the  oil  producing 
States  are  being  called  upon  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  to  provide  for  the  energy 
needs  of  the  coimtry.  Alaska  is  an  ex- 
ample of  one  location  which  has  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  significantly  af- 
fected by  this  development.  This  new  ex- 
ploration is  beneficial  to  the  State  in  sev- 
eral ways,  but  there  are  aspects  of  poten- 
tial development,  which  can  present  very 
serious  problems. 

The  social  and  environmental  impacts 
of    such    development   are    particularly 
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pronounced  in  the  coastal  communities 
of  Alaska  where  the  residents  are  de- 
pendent on  the  continued  health  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  of  the  sea  and 
adjacent  land  areas.  There  is  legitimate 
concern  over  the  possible  deleterious 
effects  of  unplanned,  and  possibly  en- 
vironmentally damaging  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment. The  need  for  adequate  plan- 
ning is  critical  to  the  continued  well- 
being  of  the  residents  of  coastal  Alaska, 
and  this  legislation  is  intended  to  ad- 
dress that  need. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  try  to  in- 
sure that  proper  planning  for  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  development  will  take 
place  before  OCS  activity  begins.  It  re- 
quires that  OCS  lease  sales  in  the 
Chukchi  and  Bering  Seas  in  western 
Alaska  can  only  take  place  after  a  coast- 
al zone  management  plan  has  been  com- 
pleted. By  requiring  the  completion  of  a 
coastal  zone  management  plan  it  is 
hoped  that  a  better  assessment  of  the 
numerous  impacts — both  adverse  and 
beneficial — which  are  to  be  expected  can 
be  identified  and  accommodated  before 
they  occur. 

The  language  of  the  bill  addresses  only 
OCS  activity  in  the  Chukchi  and  Bering 
Seas.  However,  this  is  not  intended  to 
obviate  the  desirability  to  have  coastal 
zone  management  plans  in  place  in  other 
lease  sale  areas  in  Alaska,  such  as  the 
Gulf  of  Alaska  or  the  Beaufort  Sea.  But 
because  lease  sales  have  already  taken 
place  in  these  areas,  and  because  litiga- 
tion is  currently  pending  in  regard  to 
leasing  in  the  Beaufort  Sea.  inclusion  of 
additional  OCS  areas  in  this  legislation 
needs  to  be  further  studied  so  as  not  to 
prejudice  the  court  suit  in  any  way  or  to 
disrupt  ongoing  exploration  work  on 
existing  leases. 

Finally,  to  avoid  the  possibility  that 
this  legislation  might  be  used  as  an  ob- 
structive device  to  block  any  OCS  ex- 
ploration and  development,  section  3  of 
the  bill  permits  the  Secretary-  of  the  In- 
terior to  proceed  with  OCS  lease  sales  if 
he  finds  that  a  good-faith  effort  is  not 
being  made  to  complete  coastal  zone 
management  plans  in  a  timely  manner 

Several  lease  sales  are  scheduled  in 
frontier  areas  off  the  coast  of  western 
Alaska  with  the  next  5  years.  Because 
CZM  planning  has  been  initiated  in  some 
of  the  on-shore  a'-eas,  this  legislation 
should  have  little  or  no  impact  on  the 
scheduled  sales  for  those  basins.  The 
sales  for  some  basins,  however,  are  sched- 
uled very  early  in  the  5-year  sale  sched- 
ule which  will  require  expedited  coastal 
zone  management  plans  if  those  sales 
are  to  proceed  on  schedule. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  bill  is  a 
rational  approach  to  a  very  serious  situ- 
ation. Oil  and  gas  development  can  take 
place  in  Alaska  with  a  minimum  of  det- 
rimental impact.  This  bill  should  insure 
that  both  planned  development  and 
coastal  impact  are  adequately  addressed 
as  the  lease  sales  proceed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
measure  favorably  and  join  with  me  in 
securing  its  swift  passage.* 


By  Mr.  CHURCH: 
S.  2717.  A  bill  to  facilitate  and  encoiir- 
age  the  production  of  oil  from  tar  sand 


and  other  hydrocarbon  deposits;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

HYDROCARBON-T.*R     SAND     LEASING      ON     PUBLIC 
LANDS 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
speed  up  and  facilitate  the  issuance  of 
Federal  leases  for  the  development  of 
tar  sands.  This  bill  parallels  H.R.  7242, 
introduced  earlier  this  month  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man McKay  of  Utah. 

Over  90  percent  of  the  known  tar  sand 
deposits  in  our  Nation  are  located  in 
Utah.  Idaho's  southern  neighbor.  These 
deposits  can  be  of  considerable  imfjor- 
tance  to  our  national  energy  future,  since 
the  two  major  regions  in  Utah  contain- 
ing these  deposits  contain  at  least  25  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil.  The  rapid  upward 
spiral  in  the  OPEC  price  of  oil  and  con- 
tinued technology  development  in  the 
United  States  are  adding  to  the  feasibil- 
ity of  developing  these  tar  sand  deposits 
for  our  Nation's  use. 

Despite  the  potential  possessed  by 
these  deposits,  not  a  single  Federal  lease 
to  develop  tar  sands  has  been  issued  for 
the  past  15  years.  This  legislation  is 
meant  to  adjust  the  leasing  policy  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  reason- 
able manner  so  that  such  leases  can  be 
made.  The  Department  has  faced  great 
difficulty  in  differentiating,  on  a  geologic 
continuum,  between  deposits  of  oil  and 
deposits  of  tar  sands.  This  technical  dif- 
ficulty has  created  the  impasse  on  leas- 
ing for  tar  sands  development. 

This  bill  tackles  this  problem  by 
amending  the  60 -year- old  Mineral  Leas- 
ing Act  by  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  single  lease  covering  hydrocarbons 
other  than  coal  and  oil  shale.  The  effect 
of  this  change  is  to  eliminate  the  need  to 
distinguish  between  oil  and  gas  and  tar 
sands  for  the  purpose  of  mineral  leasing 
on  public  lands.  This  bill  would  competi- 
tively lease  such  hydrocarbons  in  a 
known  geologic  structure  except  in  loca- 
tions where  there  is  an  existing  oil  and 
gas  lease.  This  bill  would  entitle  existing 
oil  and  gas  lessees  to  exchange  their 
leases  covering  oil,  gas,  and  tar  sand 
deposits. 

Finally,  conforming  amendments  are 
made  to  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  acreage  any  one 
person  may  hold  under  the  new  tar  sand- 
hydrocarbon  lease. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  have,  at  various  times,  examined 
the  diCBculties  facing  the  leasing  of  tar 
sand  deposits.  This  legislation  seeks  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  concept  of  a 
combined  hydrocarbon  lease  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  its  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2717 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
section  1  (30  U.S.C.  181),  sections  21  (a) 
and  (c)  (30  U.S.C.  241  (a)  and  (c)).  and 
section  34  (30  U.S.C.  182)  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920,  as  amended,  are 


amended  by  deleting  "native  asphalt,  solid 
and  semisolid  bitumen,  and  bituminous  rock 
(including  oil-Impregnated  rock  or  sands 
from  which  oil  is  recoverable  only  by  spe- 
cial treatment  after  the  deposit  Is  mined  or 
quarried)"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'gilsonite  f including  all  vein-type  solid  hy- 
drocarbons).',  except  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  21  (a)  the  word  "and"  should 
be  inserted  before  "gilsonite." 

(2)  Section  27ik)  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
I84(k))  Is  amended  by  deleting  "native 
asphalt,  solid  and  semisolid  bitumen,  bit- 
uminous rock"  and  by  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "gilsonite  (including  all  vein-type 
solid  hydrocarbons),". 

(3)  Section  30  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
209)  is  amended  by  inserting  "gilsonite  (In- 
cluding all  vein-type  solid  hydrocarbons)," 
after  "oil  shale". 

(b)  Section  1  of  .such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  181) 
is  further  amended  by  adding  after  the  first 
paragraph    the   following   new   paragraph: 

"The  term  'oil'  shall  embrace  all  non- 
gaseous hydrocarbon  substances  other  than 
those  substances  leasable  as  coal,  oil  shale, 
or  gilsonite  (including  all  vein- type  solid 
hydrocarbons) .". 

(c)  Section  27(d)(1)  of  such  Act  (30 
U.S.C.  184(d)(1))  Is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sentence  the  following:  ":  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
it  Is  In  the  public  interest,  he  may  establish 
a  lower  aggregate  acreage  limitation  for 
leases  In  areas  known  to  contain  deposits 
of  tar  sand". 

(d)(1)  Section  17(b)  of  such  Act  (30 
use.  226(b) )  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"gas  field,"  "or  in  areas  known  to  contain 
deposits  of  tar  sand,"  and  by  inserting  after 
"six  hundred  and  forty  acres,"  "unless  the 
Secretary  finds  in  those  areas  known  to  con- 
tain deposits  of  tar  sand  that  a  larger  area 
is  necessary  to  comprise  a  reasonable 
economic  unit,". 

(2)  Section  17(c)  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
226(c)  )  Is  amended  by  deleting  "within  any 
known  geological  structure  of  a  producing 
oil  or  gas  field,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subject  to  leasing  under  subsection   (b),". 

(e)  Section  17ie)  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C. 
226(e)  I  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  the  follow- 
ing: "  :  Provided,  however.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  extend  a  lease  for  not  less  than  three 
years  beyond  its  primary  term  in  areas  known 
to  contain  deposits  of  tar  sand  where  the 
lessee  or  his  assignee  submits,  before  the  end 
of  the  primary  term,  an  acceptable  plan  of 
operations  leading  toward  commercial  recov- 
ery of  hydrocarbon  resources  at  depths  of  less 
than  three  thousand  feet  or  by  use  of  en- 
hanced (tertiary)  recovery  methods". 

If)  Section  39  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  209) 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"In  areas  known  to  contain  tar  sand,  that 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  three  years  and 
not  to  exceed  five  years,  the  Secretary  shall 
suspend  the  payment  of  royalties  on  new  oil 
which  is  produced  under  a  new  combined  hy- 
drocarbon lease  using  enhanced  recovery 
methods  of  development  or  surface  mining". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C.  351)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "The 
term  'oil'  shall  embrace  all  nongaseous  hy- 
drocarbon substances  other  than  those  leas- 
able as  coal,  oil  shale  or  gilsonite  (Including 
all  vein-type  solid  hydrocarbons) .". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (30  U.S.C.  352)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "gilsonite  (Including 
all  vein-type  solid  hydrocarbons),"  after  "oil 
shale". 

Sec.  3.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
diminish  or  increase  the  rights  of  any  lessee 
under  any  oil  or  gas  lease  Issued  under  sec- 
tion 17  of  the  Mineral  Lands  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  or  section  3  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
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for  Acquired  Lands.  The  owner  of  an  oU  and 
gas  lease  Issued  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  to 
convert  the  lease  to  a  new  combined  hydro- 
carbon lease.  Such  conversion  shall  take 
place  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  Im- 
posed by  the  Secretary  Including  an  accept- 
able plan  of  operations  submitted  by  the 
lessee  or  his  assignee,  which  assures  diligent 
development  of  those  resources  requiring  en- 
hanced recovery  methods  of  development  or 
surface  mining,  conditions  relative  to  meth- 
ods of  mining,  and  such  royalties  as  shall  be 
specified  in  the  converted  lease. # 


By  Mr.  ■WALLOP: 

S.  2722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  U.  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  dis- 
ability insurance  benefits  may  not  be 
paid  to  inmates  of  penal  institutions  or 
facilities  for  the  criminally  insane;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  'WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  disabil- 
ity insurance,  which  was  added  to  the 
Social  Security  System  in  1956,  provides 
monthly  cash  benefits  for  insured  per- 
sons who  are  totally  disabled.  A  disabled 
person  must  not  only  be  unable  to  do  his 
previous  work  but  also  be  unable  to  en- 
gage in  any  other  kind  of  substantial, 
gainful  work  which  exists  in  the  nation- 
al economy.  People  are  now  receiving 
disability  insurance  benefits  that  do  not 
meet  these  qualifications:  these  people 
are  inmates  in  Federal  and  State  prisons. 

It  is  frightening  that  prisoners  can  re- 
ceive social  security  benefits.  Payments 
to  the  disabled  and  their  dependents 
have  quadrupled  from  about  $3  billion 
m  1970  to  nearly  $12  billion  in  1978  and 
the  amount  is  increasing  annually.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period,  the  total  number 
of  beneficiaries  has  increased  from  2.7 
million  to  4.9  million.  This  rapid  growth 
could  simply  be  the  cumulation  of  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  program's  ex- 
istence and  the  fact  that  rising  benefit 
levels  have  attracted  many  persons  to 
apply  for  benefits  who  would  otherwise 
have  continued  to  work.  With  the  trust 
fund  in  danger,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  allow  any  permitted  abuse  to  con- 
tinue— such  as  criminals  receiving  social 
security  disability  benefits. 

On  February  22,  1980.  the  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Social  Security  held 
hearings  on  social  security  financing. 
The  result  was  clear.  Many  of  the  pro- 
grams will  be  inadequately  funded  by  as 
early  as  1982.  One  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem that  many  speakers  agreed  with  is 
that  OASI  is  in  such  bad  financial  shape 
right  now,  that  it  will  become  necessary 
to  borrow  from  the  DI  trust  fund  with 
the  hope  of  being  able  to  replace  it  at 
some  later  time.  It  is  a  solution  of  doubt- 
ful value.  Poll  results  released  at  the 
hearing,  showed  that  nearly  50  percent 
of  the  public  has  little  or  no  confidence 
that  social  security  will  even  have  the 
funds  to  provide  them  with  benefits 
upon  their  retirement  or  if  they  become 
disabled. 

The  public  is  worried  and  frightened. 
With  the  economy  in  its  present  state 
they  are  not  going  to  see  any  justifica- 
tion in  spending  millions  of  dollars  for 
disability  benefits  for  criminals.  An 
abuse  that  exists  and  is  sanctioned  by 
current  law  is  the  situation  in  Title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  where  a  con- 
victed criminal  can  receive  up  to  $500  a 
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month  from  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration. The  employer  and  employees  pay 
into  this  disability  trust  fund  for  the 
worker  that  becomes  disabled.  They  do 
not  pay  into  it  so  that  convicts  in  prison 
may  use  it  to  purchase  luxury  items  in 
order  to  make  their  stay  in  prison  more 
comfortable. 

Some  will  say  that  this  money  is  given 
to  their  families,  but  even  there  it  is 
an  unreasonable  burden  for  the  law- 
abiding  public  to  bear.  Accountability  to 
society  for  criminal  acts  should  not  trig- 
ger society's  responsibility  for  family 
hardships  created  by  those  acts.  Con- 
victs have  been  reported  to  use  this 
extra  money  to  buy  such  items  as  color 
televisions,  stereos,  sporting  goods  and 
are  even  using  it  to  enter  the  investment 
world. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
estimated  in  1970  that  nearly  4,000  in- 
mates in  Federal,  State  and  local  prisons 
were  collecting  disability  benefits.  Con- 
gressman William  Whitehxjrst  from 
Virginia,  who  has  introduced  similar  leg- 
islation in  the  House,  indicates  the  figure 
miay  be  closer  to  30,000  in  1980  at  a  cost 
of  $60  million.  His  figures  are  based  on 
interviews  conducted  with  inmates  and 
guards  at  several  prisons  from  Califor- 
nia to  New  Jersey.  These  figures  are 
only  rough  estimates  because  social 
security  officials  do  not  keep  records  on 
how  many  of  the  5  million  individuals 
receiving  disability  benefits  are  prison 
inmates.  The  records  are  confidential 
and  not  open  for  public  inspection. 

Whether  the  figure  is  4,000  or  30,000, 
this  is  an  abuse  of  the  social  security 
system  that  was  never  intended  and 
needs  to  be  stopped. 

Once  the  bill  we  are  considering  here 
today  becomes  law,  the  social  security 
ofQce  will  be  informed  of  a  conviction, 
and  the  individual  will  no  longer  have 
any  claim  to  disability  benefits.  For  the 
convicts  already  inside,  their  names  and 
social  security  numbers  will  be  given  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration,  and 
all  payments  will  stop. 

Another  of  the  many  reasons  to  stop 
this  benefit  is  that,  unlike  people  on  the 
"outside"  who  must  use  their  social 
security  checks  to  provide  themselves 
with  food,  clothing,  and  a  place  to  live, 
prisoners  have  all  of  these  necessities 
provided  for  them  by  the  State  or  Fed- 
eral Government. 

There  are  many  ways  we  have  found 
out  for  convicts  to  get  benefits.  One  way 
that  has  become  very  popular  and  has 
run  through  the  prison  grapevine  is  by 
claiming  mental  disability.  An  inmate 
who  is  doing  time  at  a  prison  "acts  a  lit- 
tle crazy"  and  gets  a  psychiatrist  or  psy- 
chologist to  commit  him  to  a  state  hos- 
pital for  observation.  Once  in  the  less- 
confining  atmosphere  of  a  hospital,  the 
convict  suddenly  regains  his  senses,  at 
least  enough  to  call  on  one  of  the  numer- 
ous social  workers,  to  put  him  in  touch 
with  a  social  security  field  representa- 
tive. 

Many  prisoners  use  mental  disability 
as  their  reason  for  collecting  social  se- 
curity benefits.  After  filling  out  an  ap- 
plication, their  records,  which  have  been 
processed  by  the  State  for  them  (a  pri- 
vate citizen  would  have  to  pay  his  doc- 


tor for  the  same  service )  are  returned  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for 
review. 

If  the  convict  is  rejected  in  his  effort  to 
collect  social  security  disability  benefits. 
he  generally  appeals,  according  to  prison 
sources.  Here  again,  he  receives  an  ad- 
vantage the  rest  of  us  do  not  have. 
People  on  the  outside  who  are  rejected 
must  hire  a  lawyer  and  pay  25  percent 
of  their  initial  payment  after  the  claim 
is  settled.  He  can  file  "in  pauperis  ";  that 
is.  as  a  pauper  or  have  a  county  legal  aid 
attorney  handle  the  case  for  him. 

In  many  cases,  social  security  and  our 
s(x;iety  will  pay  twice  when  a  convict 
goes  to  jail.  Not  only  will  the  convict  get 
social  security  disability  pajTnents  but 
the  victim  who  may  have  been  injured  or 
killed  in  the  crime  will  also  receive  bene- 
fits. At  the  ver>-  least  benefits  to  the 
victim  should  come  from  benefits  of  the 
criminal. 

This  social  security  abuse  is  a  prime 
example  of  how  the  criminal  continues  to 
work  secured  behind  bars  to  turn  incar- 
ceration into  profit.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  disability  insurance  benefits  to 
individuals  for  any  month  they  are  con- 
fined in  penal  institutions  or  correctional 
facilities  will  stop  this  problem  and  close 
this  loophole. 
This  bill  amends  Title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  providing  that  disability 
insurance  benetits  shall  not  be  paid  to 
inmates  of  penal  institutions  or  facilities 
for  the  criminally  insane.  The  bill  adds 
a  new  subsection  (ei  to  section  223  of 
the  law.  The  amendment  states  that  no 
money  will  be  distributed  for  the  entire 
period  that  one  is  an  inmate  in  a  cor- 
rectional institution  or  a  facihty  for  the 
criminally  insane. 


By  Mr.  MO-STTIHAN: 
S.  2723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  low  income 
energy  assistance  to  recipients  of  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  and 
recipients  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come benefits;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

LOW    INCOME    ENEECT    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1980 

•  Mr.  MO-XT^IHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  would 
establish  a  new  program  of  low  income 
energ>'  assistance  for  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  and 
supplemental  security  income  in  fiscal 
years  1980  through  1990. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  section  102  of 
Pubhc  Law  96-223.  the  Crude  Oil  Wind- 
fall Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980,  specifies  that 
25  percent  of  the  net  revenues  from  that 
tax  be  placed  into  a  special  "sub- 
account" in  the  Treasury  for  low-income 
assistance,  and  that  half  of  that  sum  be 
"allocated  to  a  program  to  assist  AFDC 
and  SSI  recipients  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act. "  while  the  other  half  is  to 
be  "allocated  to  a  program  of  emergency 
energy  assistance." 

My  bill  obeys  the  first  of  these  twin 
mandates,  as  enacted  by  Congress  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  by 
amending  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  12.5  percent  of  the  wind- 
fall profit  tax  revenues  be  utilized  for 
Euiditional    cash    assistance    for    indi- 
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the   time   the   Secretary  makes  such  deter-  "(c)    For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  re-      tors  may  be  considered  In  determining  the 
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viduals  receiving  AFDC  or  SSI,  to  help 
them  meet  the  soaring  costs  of  home 
heating  and  other  residential  energy 
expenses. 

The  idea  of  low  income  energy  assist- 
ance is  familiar.  The  first  such  effort — 
the  energy  crisis  assistance  program — 
was  authorized  in  1974  under  that  year's 
Eimendments  to  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act.  as  a  direct  response  to  the 
Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973-74  and  the 
sharp  rise  in  energy  costs  that  ensued. 
Under  its  provisions,  the  Commuruty 
Services  Administration  directed  each 
States  to  develop  an  assistance  plan,  des- 
ignating local  agencies  as  the  aid  ad- 
ministrators and  specifying  the  types 
and  amounts  of  aid  that  would  be  given. 
Eligibility  was  limited  to  families  with 
incomes  below  125  percent  of  the  poverty 
level,  with  benefits  averaging  approxi- 
mately $400  per  recipient  household. 

This  program  was  funded  at  $200  mil- 
lion per  year,  beginning  in  fiscal  1977. 
until  this  past  winter,  when  appropria- 
tions were  increased  to  $400  million  and 
accompanied  by  a  separate  $1.2  biUion 
program  for  SSI  recipients  and  other  low 
income  persons. 

The  Social  Security  Administration 
distributed  one-third  of  this  sum  to  all 
SSI  recipients,  while  the  Department  of 
HEW  apportioned  the  remaining  $800 
million  to  the  States  in  the  form  of 
"block  grants."  Overall,  this  past  winter's 
low  income  energy  assistance  program 
employed  a  three-tiered  system  that  car- 
ried with  it  a  number  of  inherent  re- 
dundancies, inefficiencies,  and  adminis- 
trative problems.  StiU.  as  we  recognized 
at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  the  only 
certain  way  of  insuring  that  those  who 
needed  help  would  receive  it. 

Next  winter's  plan,  as  specified  in  the 
windfall  profit  tax  legislation,  is  some- 
what more  clearly  delineated.  Block 
grants  to  the  States  are  authorized,  with 
the  size  of  the  grant  based  on  the  State's 
"heating  degree  days."  the  residential 
energy  expenditures  of  its  population, 
and  the  size  of  its  low  income  population! 
The  Governor  is  responsible  for  develop- 
ing a  State  plan,  which  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of— now— Health  and 
Human  Services.  The  eligible  population 
must  include  all  households  receiving 
AFDC,  food  stamps,  veterans  pensions  or 
SSI  benefits. 

For  subsequent  years,  the  stated  intent 
of  Congress,  which  is  also  embodied  in 
the  windfall  profit  tax  legislation,  is  to 
create  two  separate  and  distinct  pro- 
grams, each  funded  with  one-eighth  of 
the  net  revenues  from  that  tax.  One  of 
these— the  specifics  of  which  are  en- 
trusted to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor— will  provide  emergency  assist- 
ance. The  other— which  my  legislation 
woiild  establish— will  provide  cash  as- 
sistance to  persons  already  eligible  for 
and  receiving  benefits  from  either  of  the 
two  major  Federal  welfare  programs,  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
supplemental  security  income. 

It  is  not  too  soon  to  begin  planning 
for  fiscal  1982  and  subsequent  years.  A 
sound  program  requires  sufficient  "lead 
time"  for  careful  consideration  by  the 


Congress,  for  the  development  of  ad- 
ministrative procedures  by  the  executive 
branch,  and  for  the  preparation  and  ap- 
proval of  State  plans. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposal,  the 
Federal  funds  will  be  apportioned  among 
the  States  according  to  a  formula  that 
is  similar  to  that  established  for  1981. 
Two-thirds  of  the  total  will  be  distrib- 
uted according  to  each  State's  percent- 
age of  total  national  residential  energy 
expenditures  and  the  remaining  third 
according  to  each  State's  percentage  of 
the  square  of  the  "heating  degree  days" 
weighted  by  the  State's  AFDC  and  SSI 
recipient  population. 

The  revised  formula  is  needed  to  com- 
ply responsibly  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  that  the  pro- 
gram be  specifically  tailored  to  the  en- 
ergy needs  of  AFDC  and  SSI  recipients. 
It  follows  that  the  distribution  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  funds  would  be 
tied  directly  to  the  number  of  such  re- 
cipients living  in  each  State  and  to  the 
"heating  degree  days" — a  measure  of 
cold  weather — of  that  State.  But  since 
welfare  recipients  face  rising  energy 
costs  in  every  part  of  the  country,  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  is  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  aggregate  residential  energy 
costs, 

I  wish  to  be  clear  that  this  program 
calls  for  no  new  taxes  and  diverts  no 
moneys  from  other  purposes.  It  taps  a 
large  new  revenue  source — the  "windfall 
profit  tax"  revenues  associated  with  the 
decontrol  of  oil  prices — to  precisely  the 
extent  that  was  previously  stipulated  in 
law:  One-half  of  one-quarter  of  the  net 
revenues  from  that  tax.  It  adds  no  new- 
burdens  to  State  and  local  governments 
because,  unlike  the  existing  AFDC  pro- 
gram, no  State  matching  funds  must  be 
provided  ( although  States  are,  of  course, 
free  to  supplement  this  program  with 
their  own  resources) , 

Each  State's  allocation  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  One  of  these — proportionate 
in  size  to  the  number  of  SSI  recipients 
vis-a-vis  all  AFDC  plus  SSI  recipients- 
is  retained  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  distribution  di- 
rectly to  SSI  recipients.  The  other  is  en- 
trusted to  the  State  in  the  form  of  a 
block  grant  for  distribution  to  AFDC  re- 
cipients. The  Governor  of  the  State  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  prep- 
aration of  a  "State  plan"  <  which  must 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  HHS)  to  insure  that  those  funds  are 
distributed  according  to  the  intentions 
of  Congress.  The  State  plan  may  vary 
the  amount  of  assistance  going  to  indi- 
vidual recipients  according  to  such  fac- 
tors as  income,  household  size,  the  type 
of  fuel  used,  and  whether  the  recipient 
pays  all  or  part  of  the  costs  of  home 
heating.  Other  relevant  individual  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  age  and  health,  may 
also  be  considered.  But  ultimately  it  is 
the  Governor  who  is  responsible  for  these 
determinations,  according  to  applicable 
State  and  Federal  laws,  and  subject  only 
to  the  provisos  that  this  additional 
money  may  not  be  used  to  reduce  exist- 
ing AFDC  benefits  nor  may  it  be  consid- 
ered as  additional  income  for  purposes  of 
determining  AFDC  eligibility. 

The    Social    Security    Administration 


may  consider  similar  factors  and  indi- 
vidual circumstances  in  determining  the 
size  of  each  SSI  recipient's  energy  as- 
sistance, and  is  specifically  directed  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  insure 
that  only  those  who  actually  pay  for  heat 
and  other  energy  costs  will  receive  as- 
sistance. It  is  my  hope  that  SSA  will 
thereby  be  able  to  avoid  a  recurrence  of 
problems  that  plagued  the  program  this 
past  winter,  when  some  SSI  beneficiaries 
received  aid  even  though  they  resided  in 
institutions  and  had  no  direct  energy 
costs.  Althougli  time  did  not  permit  de- 
tailed scrutiny  of  the  SSI  roll.s  this  past 
winter,  this  can  be  done  by  1982. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  the  text  of  my  bill,  a  fact 
sheet  explaining  its  provisions,  and  a 
chart  illustrating  the  distribution  of 
funds  among  States  on  the  basis  of  a  $3 
billion  program.  This  is  a  conservative 
figure,  inasmuch  as  revised  estimates  of 
the  windfall  profit  tax  revenue  yield  in- 
dicate that  more  funds  may  be  available. 

If  we  are  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
insure  that  needed  aid  is  provided  to  the 
dependent  poor  who  are  especially  hard- 
hit  by  soaring  energy  costs,  prompt  at- 
tention to  this  proposal  is  required.  The 
Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1980  will  accomplish  the  purposes  pre- 
viously agreed  to  by  Congress  by  direct- 
ing help  to  the  individuals  and  regions 
most  heavily  burdened  by  the  conse- 
quences of  oil  price  decontrol.  I  urge  its 
speedy  and  favorable  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s    2723 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT    TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1980". 

LOW    INCOME    ENERGY    ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  2.  Part  A  of  title  XI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"LOW    INCOME    ENE31CY    ASSISTANCE 

■Sec.  1132.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing low  income  energy  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  in  accordance  with  section  412,  and 
to  recipients  of  supplemental  security  in- 
come ijenefits  in  accordance  with  section 
1619,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1.  1981,  and  ending  before  Octo- 
ber 1,  1990,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section 
and  sections  412  and  1619  of  this  Act,  which 
amount  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  allo- 
cated for  such  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  a  program  to  assist  AFDC  and  SSI 
recipients  under  this  Act  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  Act  of  1980. 

"(bid)  From  the  amount  appropriated 
for  each  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (a) 
the  Secretary  shall  set  aside  an  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of  (A)  01  percent  of  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  fiscal  year 
under  subsection  ra).  or  (B)  $2,500,000.  for 
the  purpose  of  making  payments  to  the  ter- 
ritorial jurisdictions  under  paragraph  i5). 
From  the  amount  remaining  the  Secretary 
shall  allot  to  each  State  an  amount  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  i2i,  based  upon  the 
most   recent    appropriate   data   available   at 
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the  time  the  Secretary  makes  such  deter- 
mination. 

"(2)  From  the  sums  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a),  less  the  amount 
set  aside  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  for  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State — 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  two-thirds  of  such  amount  as 
the  aggregate  residential  energy  expenditure 
in  such  State  Ijears  to  the  aggregate  resl- 
dentlaJ  energy  expenditure  for  all  the 
States,  plus 

"(B)  an  amount  which  'oears  the  same 
ratio  to  one-third  of  such  amount  as  the 
square  of  ( i )  the  total  number  of  heating 
degree  days  In  such  State,  multiplied  by  (11) 
the  number  of  Individuals  in  such  State  re- 
ceiving aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  ."approved  under 
title  IV-A  or  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  under  title  XVI,  be^rs  to  the  sum 
of  the  square  of  such  products  for  all  the 
States. 

"(3)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  lor  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such  State 
an  amount  which  bears  th2  same  ratio  to 
the  amount  of  such  State's  allotment  as  the 
number  of  recipients  of  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  under  a  State  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  rV-A  In  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  recipients  in  such 
State  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
IV-A  or  supplemental  security  Income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI.  Such  payment  shall  be 
used  by  the  State  to  make  low  Income  en- 
ergy assistance  available  in  accordance  with 
section  412. 

"(4)  Prom  the  amount  allotted  to  any 
State  under  paragraph  (2)  lor  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  reserve  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
such  State's  allotment  as  the  number  of 
recipients  of  supplemental  security  income 
benefits  under  title  XVI  In  such  State  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  recipients  in  such 
State  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title 
rV-A  or  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  S"ch  reserved  amount 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  to  make  low 
Income  energy  assistance  available  to  recipi- 
ents of  supplemental  security  income  bene- 
fits under  title  XVI  living  in  such  State  in 
accordance  with  section  1619. 

"i5)(A)  FYom  the  amount  set  aside  for 
payments  to  the  territorial  Jurisdictions  un- 
der paragraph  f  1 ) ,  the  Secretary  shall  pay 
to  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  amount  set  aside  under  para- 
graph (1)  as  the  number  of  individuals  in 
such  Jurisdiction  receiving  aid  under  a  plan 
approved  under  title  I.  IV-A.  X.  Xrv.  or  XVI. 
bears  to  the  number  of  individuals  in  all 
such  Jurisdictions  receiving  such  aid. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C) .  payments  under  this  paragraph  may  be 
used  only  to  make  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments in  accordance  with  section  412  or  to 
make  energy  assistance  payments  to  other 
Individuals  receiving  aid  under  a  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  in  a 
manner  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  being 
substantially  equivalent  to  the  manner  in 
which  energy  assistance  payments  are  made 
under  section  412. 

"(C)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  to  such  Jurisdiction  un- 
der this  paragraph  may  be  used  by  such 
Jurisdiction  to  defray  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  making  payments  under 
this  paragraph,  in  lieu  of  the  administra- 
tive cost  allowance  under  section  412(b)  (2). 

"(D)  Amounts  paid  under  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  un- 
der section  1108. 


"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  re- 
cipient of  a  State  supplementary  payment 
from  the  Secretary  under  an  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1616  of  this  Act  or  section  212  of  Public  Law 
93-66  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recipient  of 
supplemental  security  income  benefits  under 
title  XVI. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  term 
•State'  means  the  fifty  States  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia". 

payments   to    AFDC    RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  3.  Part  A  of  title  TV  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"ENERGY    ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  412.  (a)  The  Governor  of  each  State 
having  a  plan  approved  under  this  part  shall 
establish  a  program  of  energy  assistance 
payment.";  to  recipients  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children.  In  developing  such 
program  the  following  factors  may  be  con- 
sidered In  determining  the  amount  (if  any) 
of  such  assistance  to  be  paid  to  a  particular 
recipient  or  household: 

"(1)  The  income  of  the  recipient  or  house- 
hold. 

"  (2)  The  size  of  the  household. 

"(.3)  Whether  the  recipient  or  household 
is  responsible  for  paying  for  heat  or  other 
resideinial  energy  costs. 

■'(4)  Regional  price  differences  within  the 
State  ;or  fuel  u-^ed  In  heating,  or  for  other 
residential  energy  costs. 

"(5)  The  type  of  fuel  used  for  heating  or 
other  residential  energy  use  by  the  recipient 
or  household. 

"(6)  Any  relevant  individual  circum- 
stances of  the  recipient  or  household.  In- 
cluding age  or  health  status. 

"  ( b  t  ( 1 )  Payments  under  this  section  shall 
be  made  from  the  allotment  paid  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  State  under  section  1132 
(b)  (3).  and.  except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  amounts  paid  by  the  Secretary  under 
such  section  1132(b)(3)  may  be  used  only 
for  making  payments  under  this  section. 

"(2)  An  amount  not  to  exceed  5  percent 
of  the  amount  paid  to  the  State  under  sec- 
tion 1132(b)(3)  may  be  used  by  such  State 
to  defray  administrative  expenses  incurred 
in  carrying  out  the  program  established 
under  this  section. 

"(c)(1)  Any  energy  assistance  payment 
made  xinder  this  section — - 

"(A)  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children  for  pur- 
poses of  section  403:  and 

"(B)  shall  not  be  considered  income  for 
purposes  of  the  State  plan  approved  under 
this  part. 

"(2)  Administrative  costs  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  program  established  under 
this  section  shall  not  be  considered  to  be 
amounts  expended  in  carrying  out  the  State 
plan  for  purposes  of  section  403. 

"(31  The  State  may  not  reduce  any  benefit 
amount  payable  to  a  recipient  or  household 
under  the  State  plan  approved  under  this 
part  by  reason  of  a  payment  made  to  such 
recipient  or  household  under  this  section 

"(d)  Any  State  having  a  plan  approved 
under  this  part  shall  be  entitled  to  payment 
under  section  1132(b)(3)  for  any  fiscal  year 
beginning  on  or  after  October  i,  1981,  and 
ending  before  October  1.  1990.  If  such  State 
complies  with  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion for  such  fiscal  year". 

PAYMENTS   TO    SSI   RECIPIENTS 

Sec.  4.  Part  A  of  title  XVI  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section : 

"ENERGY    ASSISTANCE   PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  1619.  (a)fl)  The  Secretary  shall  es- 
tablish a  program  of  energy  assistance  pay- 
ments to  recipients  of  benefits  under  this 
title  who  are  in  need  of  such  assistance.  In 
developing  suclf  program  the  following  fac- 


tors may  be  considered  In  determining  the 
amount  (if  any)  of  such  assistance  to  be 
paid  to  a  particular  recipient: 

"(A)  The  Income  of  the  recipient,  or  of 
the  household  in  which  he  resides. 

"(B)   The  size  of  such  household. 

"(C)  Whether  such  recipient  or  household 
is  responsible  for  paying  for  heat  or  other 
residential  energy  costs. 

"(D)  Regional  price  differences  for  fuel 
used  in  heating,  or  for  other  residential 
energy  costs. 

"(E)  The  type  of  fuel  used  for  heating  or 
other  residential  energy  use  by  the  recipient 
or  household. 

"(P)  Any  relevant  individual  circum- 
stances of  the  recipient  or  household.  In- 
cluding age  or  health  status. 
The  Secretary  shall  make  every  reasonable 
effort  to  provide  such  assistance  to  recipi- 
ents who  pay  directly  for  heating  or  other 
residential  energy  costs. 

"(2)  Any  recipient  determined  to  be  In 
need  of  a  payment  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  entitled  to  such  payment,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funds  as  determined  under 
subsection   (b). 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  recipients  residing  in  any  State 
only  from  the  funds  reserved  with  respect 
to  such  State  under  section  1132(b)  (4).  and 
such  reserved  funds  may  be  used  only  for 
making  payments  under  this  section. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  be 
In  addition  to  any  other  payment  to  which 
an  individual  is  entitled  under  this  title  or 
under  an  agreement  entered  Into  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  1616  of  this  Act 
or  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66. 

"(d)  Payments  under  this  section  shall  not 
be  considered  income  for  purposes  of  this 
title  or  for  purposes  of  any  State  supple- 
mentary payment  made  under  an  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
1616  of  this  Act  or  section  212  of  Public  Law 
93-66. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  recipi- 
ent of  a  State  supplementary  payment  from 
the  Secretary  under  an  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  Secretary  under  section  1616  of 
this  Act  or  section  212  of  Public  Law  93-66 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  recipient  of  benefits 
under  this  title.". 
Individual  State  allocations  of  t3  Wllion 

Amount 
allocated' 

Alabama   W5.  700.  000 

Alaska       4.200.000 

Arizona"! - 19.  200.  000 

Arkansas -  21.000.000 

California 246.600.000 

Colorado — 20,100.000 

Connecticut  „ 42,600.000 

Delaware 6,300.000 

Dlst    of  Col 6.000,000 

Florida 67.  200.  000 

Georgia   38.700.000 

Hawaii  - -  4.500.000 

Idaho --- -  8  400  000 

Illinois  — - 234,600,000 

Indiana - 63,900,000 

Icwa                31   500,000 

Kansas"".! - 21.  000.  000 

Kentucky   — 36,300,000 

Louisiana 30,  900  000 

Maine 16.  500.  000 

Maryland 43.  500.  000 

Massachusetts 111.900,000 

Michigan 186,300,000 

MinnesoU 61,  600,  000 

Mississippi 21,900.000 

Missouri -  M.  900.  000 

Montana 6,000,000 

Nebraska -  14.  100,000 

Nevada A:  400.  000 

New   Hampshire ll.'Tap,000 

New  Jersey 117,300,000 

New  Mexico — 8.400.000 

New  York 646,300,000 
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Amount 
allocated' 


(3)   Whether   the   recipient   pays  directly     its  Infancy,  Ellicott  Mills  became  the  first 
for  heating  or  other  residential  energy  costs     railroad   terminal   in   the   United  States.  In 
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entitled  "The  Greatest  Railroad  Adven- 
ture." This  presentation  illustrates  very 


sesqulcentennlal     with     appropriate 

monies,  programs  and  activities. 


6.    2625 

At  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Amount 
State  aUocated' 

North  Carolina 57.300.000 

North   Dakota 5.700.000 

Ohio 166.200.000 

Oklahoma 25.200.000 

Oregon 18,900.000 

Pennsylvania 213.000.000 

Rhode  Island 12.900.000 

South  Carolina 29.100.000 

South  Dakota--- 6,900,000 

Tennessee 44.100.000 

Texas 103.000.000 

Utah 8.700,000 

Vermont  6.000,000 

Virginia 52,800,000 

Washington 26.100,000 

West   Virginia 18.000.000 

Wisconsin 69,000.000 

Wyoming 2.700.000 

•A  portion  of  each  State's  share  will  be 
retained  by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion for  direct  distribution  to  S.S.I,  recipients 
residing  in  the  State. 

Source — Prom  tables  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

The  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  Act 

OP    1980 

BASIS  or  THE  PROGRAM 

Section  102  of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Prof- 
it Tax  Act  of  1980  specifies  that  25  percent 
of  the  net  revenues  from  that  new  tax  will 
be  allocated  for  low  income  energy  assist- 
ance. This  amount  is  to  be  divided  equally 
between  a  program  of  assistance  for  AFDC 
and  SSI  recipients  under  the  Social  Security 
Act.  and  a  program  of  emergency  assistance. 

A  program  of  low  income  energy  assistance 
has  been  established  for  Fiscal  Year  1981. 
but  there  Is  not  yet  a  plan  in  effect  for  Fiscal 
Years  1982-90.  the  e.xpected  duration  of  the 
windfall  profit  tax  This  legislation  would 
establish  a  program  to  assist  AFDC  and  SSI 
recipients  during  that  nine  year  period.  The 
money  for  this  purpose  comes  solely  from 
the  Intended  disbursements  of  the  Windfall 
Profit  Tax  revenues,  and  the  bill  thus  im- 
poses no  additional  burdens  on  general  fed- 
eral revenues. 

ALLOCATION  OF  THE  FtTNDS 

Money  will  be  allocated  for  low  Income 
energy  assistance  in  the  form  of  block  grants 
to  the  states  The  states'  shares  of  the  funds 
will  be  determined  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formula: 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  are  distributed 
according  to  each  state's  percentage  of  total 
residential   energy  expenditures; 

One-third  of  the  funds  are  distributed  ac- 
cording to  each  state's  percentage  of  the 
square  of,  the  heating  degree  days  weighted 
by  the  AFDC  and  SSI  population  of  the  state. 

Assuming  an  average  of  $3  billion  per  year 
would  be  available  for  the  program,  the 
anticipated  allocation  of  the  money  among 
the  fifty  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
would  be  as  shown  on   the  attached  chart. 

DlSTRIBtmON     OF    FtTNDS    TO     AFDC    AND     SSI 
RECIPIENTS 

Each  state's  allocation  of  money  is  to  be 
divided  proportionately  according  to  its  AFDC 
and  SSI  populations.  The  portion  for  the 
AFDC  recipients  will  be  entrusted  to  the 
state  Itself  The  governor  is  responsible  for 
the  development  and  establishment  of  the 
state's  detailed  plan  for  distributing  money 
to  AFDC  recipients.  The  entire  amount  (ex- 
cept for  a  maximum  of  five  percent  for  state 
administration)  must  be  distributed  among 
AFDC  recipients.  No  state  or  local  matching 
funds  are  required.  Individual  grants  may 
vary  under  a  state's  plan  (which  mtist  be 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services),  according  to  such  factors 


(3)  Whether  the  recipient  pays  directly 
for  heating  or  other  residential  energy  costs 

(4)  Type  of  fuel  used 

(5)  Any  other  relevant  Indvldual  circum- 
stances which  the  state  may  deem  important 
In  the  allocation  of  assistance. 

The  other  portion  of  the  state's  allocation — 
that  which  is  proportional  to  the  SSI  popula- 
tion of  the  state — will  be  retained  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  distribu- 
tion to  SSI  recipients.  S.S.A.  is  directed  to 
establish  a  plan  for  allocation,  which  may 
take  Into  account  the  same  criteria  as  the 
state's  AFDC  plan.  In  addition.  S.S.A.  is  to 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  ensure  that 
those  receiving  aid  in  fact  pay.  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  their  energy  costs.* 


(1)  Income  of  the  recipient 

(2)  Size  of  the  hou.sehold 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 

S.J.  Res.  174.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate May  24,  1980,  as  "Railroad  Pas- 
senger Services  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
scheduled  passenger  train  arrived  at  the 
first  terminus  of  the  first  commercially 
successful  railroad  in  America  on  May 
24,  1830.  The  place  was  Ellicott  City,  Md. 
The  train  had  traveled  the  impressive 
distance  of  13  miles  from  Baltimore.  The 
Ellicott  City  station,  a  very  imposing 
granite  structure,  thus  became  the  first 
passenger  terminus  for  the  new  industry 
and  it  was  at  this  site  there  arrived 
the  first  scheduled  passenger  train  in 
America. 

The  brochure  for  the  Ellicott  City 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  Station  Museum  de- 
scribes it  well: 

As  you  approach  this  fascinating  Ellicott 
City  Station,  you  can  hear  those  lonely 
haunting  sounds  of  the  now-vanishing  steam 
locomotives  that  echoed  through  the  nights 
in  towns  and  cities  all  across  America.  This 
station,  the  terminus  of  the  first  13  miles  of 
track  between  Baltimore  Town  and  EUicott's 
Mills,  played  a  significant  role  In  the  further 
development  of  the  romantic  American  rail- 
road. 

The  B.  &  O.  station  is  a  registered  Na- 
tional Landmark  today,  as  are  several 
other  buildings  and  sites  in  Ellicott 
City. 

In  February  of  1827  there  began  a 
series  of  meetings  in  Baltimore  that  led 
to  the  founding  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Railroad  Co.  In  the  early  1800's  our 
forefathers  had  pushed  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  13  States  and 
were  making  new  frontiers  in  the  terri- 
tories west  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  were  anxi- 
ous to  serve  the  interests  of  their  city  by 
providing  better  transportation  for  the 
growing  commerce  of  Baltimore.  The 
founders  of  the  B.  &  O.  Railroad  .-^elected 
for  their  first  effort  a  route  that  followed 
the  Patapsco  River  Valley  to  EUicott's 
Mills,  where  three  enterprising  brothers 
had  established  a  thriving  mill  town. 

A  travel  brochure  for  Howard  County. 
Md.,  describes  the  founding  of  the  town: 
Ellicott  city  traces  its  beginning  back  to 
1772,  when  three  Quaker  brothers,  the  EUl- 
cotts.  purchased  700  acres  in  the  area.  The 
Ellicotts  sowed  their  land  with  wheat  and 
built  a  mill  on  the  Patapsco  River  to  grind  it 
Into  flour.  Later,  they  built  bridges,  roads. 
and  a  wharf  In  Baltimore  to  facilitate  the  sale 
of  their  flour.  They  expanded,  building  iron- 
works, a  furnace,  and  rolling  mills,  as  well  as 
houses,  stores,  schools,  and  a  Quaker  meet- 
ing hovise.  In  1831.  when  railroading  was  In 


Its  infancy.  Ellicott  Mills  became  the  first 
railroad  terminal  in  the  United  States.  In 
1851.  Howard  District  was  named  Howard 
County  and  Ellicott  Mills  was  renamed  Elli- 
cott City,  the  county  seat.  In  1974.  the  Coun- 
ty named  Ellicott  City  as  an  official  historical 
landmark. 

On  July  4.  1828  the  cornerstone  for  the 
Oliver  viaduct  over  Frederick  Road  was 
laid  by  Philip  Thomas,  president  of  the 
railroad  Another  viaduct,  the  Thomas 
viaduct,  designed  by  Benjamin  H. 
Latrobe.  is  the  oldest  railroad  bridge  of 
its  kind  still  in  use.  At  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction it  was  called  "Latrobe's  Folly" 
because  many  engineers  of  the  day  be- 
lieved the  viaduct  would  not  hold  up 
under  its  own  weight.  Those  doubting 
Thomases  have  been  proved  wrong  as 
the  viaduct  is  today  still  in  use. 

The  arrival  of  the  first  passenger  train 
was  truly  an  historic  occasion  as  it 
marked  the  beginning  of  rail  passenger 
service  in  the  United  States.  This  form 
of  transportation  continued  to  grow, 
reaching  its  heyday  in  the  first  half  of 
this  century  with  its  luxurious  parlour 
cars,  vista  domes,  and  Pullmans.  These 
sleek,  streamlined  passenger  trains  were 
the  way  to  travel  and  took  Americans  to 
many  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 
national  parks  and  scenic  areas,  which 
were  otherwise  virtually  inaccessible. 

As  the  fledgling  railroad  system  ex- 
panded, it  led  first  to  the  Ohio  River  and 
then  on  to  the  Mississinpi.  Ultimately, 
this  railroad  expansion  led  to  the  great 
event  at  Promontory  Summit.  Utah 
where,  on  May  10.  1869.  the  Golden  Spike 
Ceremony  joined  the  Unes  of  steel  from 
East  to  West  that  truly  became  the 
"Dond  "  that  united  a  nation. 

Another  historic  railroad  event  oc- 
curred at  Ellicott  City  shortly  after  that 
first  passenger  train  arrival.  It  was  the 
legendary  race  between  the  Iron  Horse 
and  a  real  horse.  Permit  me  to  read  from 
Benjamin  H.  Latrobe's  account  of  this 
event  believed  by  many  historians  to  have 
actually  happened: 

And  on  August  28.  1830.  with  an  open  car 
attached  to  the  engine  "Tom  Thumb."  the 
first  trip  to  Ellicotts  Mills  was  made  by  steam. 
It  seems  that  on  that  day  the  trip  had  been 
enjoyed  by  the  Directors  (of  the  B&O  Rail- 
road Co  )  and  their  friends  and  everyone's 
spirits  were  high. 

As  the  engine  approached  Relay  House, 
named  for  relays  of  horses  trotting  cars  from 
place  to  place,  a  car  owned  by  Stockton  and 
Stokes,  the  great  stage  proprietors  of  the  day. 
was  being  pulled  toward  Baltimore  on  the 
second  track  by  a  gallant  grey  beauty.  It  was 
here,  in  this  mood  of  frivolity,  that  the  race 
between  animal  and  "iron  horse  "  began 

With  a  snort  of  the  horse  and  a  puff  of  the 
engine,  the  horse  got  off  ahead.  Finally,  as 
the  engine's  steam  came  up.  the  "Tom 
Thumb  "  overtook  the  horse  and  with  a  cheer 
from  those  aboard,  the  grey  was  passed.  Its 
ariver  oeing  outdistanced,  was  ready  to  con- 
cede victory  to  the  steam  puffing  monster 
when  a  band  slipped  from  the  drum  used  to 
drive  the  pulley  on  the  blower  The  engine 
ceased  to  scream,  and  panted  as  if  out  of 
breath  and  the  grey  horse,  now  encouraged 
by  Its  driver,  surged  ahead.  The  horse  had 
won  this  contest. 

The  station  museum  has  been  com- 
pletely restored  on  the  exterior  and  the 
cosmetics  for  the  interior  are  about  to 
begin.  The  associated  freight  shed  has 
been  restored  and  converted  to  a  theater, 
which  features  a  sight  and  sound  show 
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entitled  "The  Greatest  Railroad  Adven- 
ture." This  presentation  illustrates  very 
graphically  the  development  of  the 
American  railroad  industry.  The  show  is 
supported  by  a  colorful  diorama  that  has 
been  designed  around  an  HO  model  rail- 
road that  depicts  the  first  13  miles  of 
the  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  complete  with 
scenes  and  structures  that  have  stood 
along  the  railroad  as  it  wound  its  way 
along  the  picturesque  Patapsco  River 
Valley. 

The  station  building  now  houses  the 
museum,  along  with  a  gift  shop  that  fea- 
tures railroad  memorabilia  and  other 
items  from  the  railroading  past. 

Historic  Ellicott  City,  Inc..  a  private, 
nonprofit  organization,  in  cooperation 
with  the  County  Executive  of  Howard 
County  is  planning  a  celebration  of  the 
sesquicentennial  of  that  historic  day 
in  May  of  1830.  They  have  invited  the 
community.  State,  and  Nation  to  join  in 
the  day's  activities.  In  particular  they 
have  extended  invitations  to  the  rail- 
road industry  to  help  them  celebrate  and 
relive  that  glorious  day  when  passenger 
service  was  inaugurateii. 

I  join  with  the  people  of  EUicott  City 
and  Howard  County  in  inviting  Senators 
and  their  families  and  members  of  the 
staff  to  visit  the  Railroad  Museum  and 
the  town  on  May  24.  And  I  offer  for  my 
colleagues  consideration  a  resolution 
commemorating  this  occassion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Each  time  that  I  reflect  on  the  his- 
toric efforts  of  civic-minded  groups,  I 
am  reminded  of  the  lines  of  Carl  Sand- 
burg, who  reflected  "That  nation  or  peo- 
ple, who  forget  their  early,  hard  begin- 
nings is  beginning  to  die." 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  con- 
sideration of  thi.<;  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  174 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
prospered  largely  due  to  the  creativity  of  Its 
industrial  minds: 

Whereas  inventive  thinkers  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  through  accomplishments  in  the  area 
of  transportation: 

Whereas,  the  first  paying  passenger  on  the 
first  commercially  successful  railroad  in  the 
United  States  arrived  at  the  first  terminus  In 
the  village  of  Ellicott  City.  Howard  County. 
Maryland  i  then  known  as  EUicott's  Mill). 
on  May  24.  1830; 

Whereas,  this  thermlnus.  the  oldest  rail  de- 
pot in  the  United  States  has  been  designated 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  a  registered  historic  landmark  and 
now  houses  the  Ellicott  City  B.  &  O.  Railroad 
Station  Museum;  and 

Whereas,  on  May  24.  1980.  a  celebration 
Will  recognize  the  sesquicentennial  of  such 
achievement:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  Is  authorized  and  requested  to 
designate  May  24,  1980,  as  "Railroad  Passen- 
ger Services  Day",  as  a  tribute  to  the  citizens 
and  civic  leaders  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  historic  railroad  station  as  well 
as  the  historic  town  of  Ellicott  City,  and  to 
call  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  anniversary  of  the 


sesquicentennial     with     appropriate     cere- 
monies, programs  and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    568 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  'Wil- 
liams ) .  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <  Mr. 
Metzenbaumi  .  the  Senator  from  New 
York  <  Mr.  Javits  i  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  iNou-iT:!,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunacai,  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
ScHWEiKER  I  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  568.  a  bill  to  promote  the  full  use  of 
human  resources  in  science  and  tech- 
nology through  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram to  maximize  the  potential  con- 
tribution and  advancement  of  women  in 
scientific,  professional,  and  technical 
careers. 

S.    988 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Cranston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  988.  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Health  Science  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1979." 

S.  2176 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  'Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2176.  a 
bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  xrx  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the 
coverage  of  clmical  social  work  services 
under  the  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance benefits  program  and  the  medicaid 
program, 

S.    2298 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  'Mr.  Heflin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2298.  a 
bill  to  amend  part  J  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  extend  death  benefits  to 
public  safety  officers  who  die  as  a  result 
of  conditions  arising  out  of  or  exacer- 
bated by  official  duty. 

S.    2492 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carohna  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2492.  a  bill  to  regulate  commerce,  pro- 
mote energy  self-sufficiency,  and  protect 
the  environment,  by  establishing  proce- 
dures for  the  location,  construction,  and 
operation  of  ocean  thermal  energy  con- 
version facilities  and  plantships  to  pro- 
duce electricity  and  energy -intensive 
products  off  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States;  and  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  to  make  available  cer- 
tain financial  assistance  for  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  such  facilities  and 
plantships;  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    2579 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch i  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2579.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  204  of  the  Clean  Water  Act  to 
reoeal  certain  grant  conditions,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.    2623 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Dur- 
KiNt  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2623. 
a  bill  to  incorporate  the  U.S.  Submarine 
Veterans  of  World  War  II. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalti  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2625.  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  39  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor. 

S     2691 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan >  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2691. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  to  require  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  for  every  bill  or  resolution  re- 
ported in  the  House  or  Senate,  to  pre- 
pare and  submit  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
which  would  be  incurred  by  the  State 
and  local  governments  in  carr>'ing  out  or 
complying  with  such  bill  or  resolution. 

SENATE    JOINT    HESOLtTTON    124 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  his  name 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  124.  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  des- 
ignate the  week  of  June  16  through  June 
22.  1979.  as  "National  Oldtime  Fiddlers 
Week". 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLLTION    161 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 

Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr.  Schmptt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  161.  a  joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  International  Code  of  Business 
Conduct. 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLtTTION    9  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  iMr  Laxalt)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  EmRENBERCER) , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  ( Mr.  Baker)  . 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  <Mr 
Roth >  li^ere  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  92.  a  concur- 
rent resolution  declaring  that  the  Con- 
gress does  not  favor  the  withholding  of 
income  tax  on  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
95— ORIGINAL  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION REPORTED  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  OP 
THE  REPUBUC  OF  LIBERIA 

Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  follow- 
ing original  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  placed  on  the  calendar: 

Senate   Concurrent   Resolution  95 

■Whereas  the  Republic  of  Liberia  on  April 
12.  1980.  experienced  its  first  coup  d'etat  In 
Its  133-year  history; 

■Whereas  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally enjoyed  close  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  people  of  Liberia  and  looks  forward  to  a 
continuation  of  traditionally  friendly  rela- 
tions with  them: 

■Whereas  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  WUliam  Tolbert.  was  slain,  along 
with  27  others;  and 

Whereas  a  number  of  officials  of  the  for- 
mer government  of  Liberia  have  been  brought 
before  a  military  tribunal  on  unspeclflc 
charges  and  without  defense  counsel,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  promptly  executed,  de- 
spite the  pleas  of  the  United  States  Ambas- 
sador to  Liberia  and  those  of  the  representa- 
tives of  other  nations     Now.  therefore    be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Congress.  Joining  the 
other  concerned  nations  in  Africa  and  else- 
where— 
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1 1 )   condemns  the  summary  nature  of  the     on   or   before  May   15.    1979.  as  required   by 
military    trials    being  conducted   in   Liberia,     section  402(a)    of  the  Congressional  Budget 


attendants.  In  the  early  days  of  passen- 
ger aviation,  only  the  intrepid  ventured 
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the  flying  life.  She  was  assigned  to  care  for 
the  wife  of  an  Army  pilot  who  asked  what 


But  their  most  frightening  duty  was  to 
see  that  passengers  who  were  heading  toward 


set  of  guidelines  to  govern  our  trading 
relation.s   with   the  Soviet   Union.   Once 


.OL 
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1 1 1  condemns  the  summary  nature  of  the 
mllUar>'  trials  being  conducted  in  Liberia, 
and  the  number  of  executions  resulting 
from  such  trials,  and  other  actions  which 
offend  basic  principles  of  Justice  and 
humanity  and  due  process  of  law;   and 

(2)  expresses  concern  about  the  extent 
to  which  the  new  government  of  Liberia  In- 
tends to  adhere  In  the  future  to  interna- 
tionally recognized  standards  of  justice,  and 
welcomes  a  recent  statement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Liberia  that  there  will  be  no 
more  executions. 

Sec  2.  It  is  the  sens;  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  should  communicate  to  the 
Government  of  Liberia  the  concern  of  the 
Congress  expressed  In  this  resolution,  spe- 
cifically indicating  that  a  continued  dis- 
regard for  internationally  recognized  stand- 
ards of  justice  is  bound  to  have  a  serious 
effect  on  the  traditionally  close  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Liberia. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  435— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED 
RELATING  TO  TRANSITIONAL 
RULES  GOVERNING  USE  OF 
TAX-EXEMPT  STATE  AND  MU- 
NICIPAL BONDS  KNOWN  AS 
MORTGAGE  BONDS 

Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
Senate  REsoLtn'ioN  435 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  any  change,  enacted  after  the 
date  on  which  this  resolution  is  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  in  the  treatment,  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes,  of  Interest  on  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  State  or  local  governments 
to  provide  financing  for  owner-occupied  or 
multi-family  residences  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  issue  of  such  obligations  Is- 
sued before  January  1.  1981.  If — 

(1)  all  of  the  proceeds  of  such  Issue  (ex- 
clusive of  issuance  costs  and  a  reasonably 
required  reserve)  are  committed  by  firm 
commitment  letters  (similar  to  those  used  In 
owner-financing  not  provided  by  tax-exempt 
bonds  I  to  owner-financing  before  a  date  that 
IS  1  year  after  the  date  on  which  the  bonds 
were  issued,  or 

(2)  all  such  proceeds  are  not  committed  by 
firm   commitment    letter    before   such   date 
but — 

(A)  It  was  reasonably  expected,  at  the 
time  of  Issuance,  that  all  of  such  proceeds 
would  be  committed  by  firm  commitment 
letter  within  I  year  from  issuance,  and 

(B)  any  proceeds  for  which  commitments 
were  not  made  before  such  date  are  used  to 
redeem  obligations  within  18  months  from 
the  date  of  Issue. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  436— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
WAIVE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion, which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget: 

Sen.^TE    RESOtUTION    436 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
r,?.,  *'^h  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
2«9  t?,;^"';  **"'"  '^  necessary  because  S 
a^,K^.  """'"^  '^^  enactment  of  new  budget 
authority  which  would  first  become  available 
in  fiscal  year  1980.  and  such  was  not  reported 


on  or  before  May  15.  1979.  as  required  by 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  such  authorizations. 

C^mpliancs  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
pcssible  in  this  instance  because  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Stability  was  desig- 
nated to  have  an  expanded  role  in  the  Ad- 
ministration's anti-inflation  efforts  an- 
nounced by  the  President  on  March  14.  1980. 
The  expanded  role  Includes  the  following 
components:  a  reduction  in  the  reporting 
thresholds  for  the  price  standards  from  $250 
million  in  sales  to  $100  million;  a  reduction 
in  the  review  time  for  exception  requests 
and  noncompliance  decisions;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  voluntary  program  of  selective 
prenotlflcatlon  of  price  increases;  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  capability  for  on-site 
audits;  and  a  strengthening  of  price  moni- 
toring. This  expanded  role  was  not  foreseen 
at  the  time  the  previous  authorization  was 
approved. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
this  authorization  will  be  to  impede  seri- 
ously the  monitoring  of  the  voluntary  wage 
and  price  standards  which  are  key  elements 
of  the  administration's  anti-lnflatlon  pro- 
gram. 


AUTHORITY  FOR   COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coMMrrTEE  ON  armed  services 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today  to 
continue  markup  of  S.  2294,  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Department  of  Defense  author- 
ization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COAIMirTEE  CN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRE.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hear  administration  of- 
ficials on  oversight  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JU::IC1ABV 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day to  hold  a  hearing  on  pending  judicial 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  Se- 
lect Committee  on  Small  Business  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the 
final  report  on  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  to  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ELLEN  CHURCH 
MARSHALL 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  this  morning 
an  exhibit  opened  at  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
fession we  know  today  as  airline  flight 


attendants.  In  the  early  days  of  passen- 
ger aviation,  only  the  intrepid  ventured 
forth  into  the  skies.  While  commercial 
aviation  was  already  beginning  to  build 
its  admirable  safety  record,  the  un- 
familiarity  with  airplanes  made  many 
potential  passengers  wary  of  flying. 

A  young  nurse.  Ellen  Church,  had  al- 
ready developed  a  fascination  with  flying. 
so  she  approached  S.  A.  Stimpson  of 
Boeing  Air  Transport,  the  parent  com- 
pany of  United  Air  Lines,  and  suggested 
that  a  nurse  flying  on  scheduled  flights 
would  make  passengers  more  com- 
fortable. 

Mr.  President,  being  a  keen  observer 
of  human  nature.  Miss  Church  suggested 
that  men  would  be  less  likely  to  express 
a  fear  of  flying  if  a  woman  was  on  the 
plane.  And  she  also  correctly  predicted 
the  subsequent  publicity  which  would  ac- 
crue to  the  airline  and  to  the  passenger 
aviation  industry  in  general. 

Miss  Church  was  hired  and  thus  be- 
came the  first  airline  stewardess.  She 
hired  eight  other  nurses  and  the  profes- 
sion of  these  dedicated  pioneers  of  the 
air  was  begun.  In  the  half  centurj'  since 
Miss  Church  began  her  duties,  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  the  public  as  flight 
attendants  have  made  millions  more 
comfortable  on  trips,  have  helped  solve 
many  problems,  have  saved  hundreds  of 
lives,  and  have  given  up  their  own  lives 
in  the  course  of  their  profession. 

Mr.  President,  today's  observance  has 
special  meaning  to  me.  I  was  fortunate 
to  know  Miss  Church  who  became  the 
administrator  of  Union  Hospital  in  Terre 
Haute,  my  hometown.  She  later  married 
Mr.  Leonard  Marshall,  distinguished 
banker,  civic  leader,  and  member  of  the 
bar  in  Terre  Haute,  and  a  man  who  I  am 
proud  to  say  I  had  the  honor  of  being 
associated  with  in  the  law  firm  of  Mar- 
shall. Batman.  Day.  and  Swango  before 
the  people  of  Indiana  elected  me  to  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Ellen  Church  Marshall  was  a  leader  in 
many  fields,  but  more  than  that  she  was 
a  gracious,  courageous,  and  strong  wom- 
an who  is  remembered  warmly  by  her 
friends  and  associates. 

Mr.  President  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  copy  of  an  article  published  recently  in 
the  Terra  Haute  Spectator  written  by 
Mrs.  Joyce  Lakey  Shanks  about  Ellen 
Church  Marshall  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  flight  attendant  profession. 

The  article  follows : 

Stewardesses  Made  the  Skies    Friendlv 
(By  Joyce  Lakey  Shanks) 

Fifty  years  ago  this  month,  a  determined 
young  nurse  became  the  world's  first  airline 
stewardess.  Ellen  Church  formerly  adminis- 
trator of  Union  Hospital,  died  of  injuries 
received  in  a  horseback  riding  accident  In 
1965,  but  the  profession  she  inspired  has 
blossomed  far  beyond  her  daring  fantasy. 

Today  there  are  more  than  39.000  flight 
attendants,  as  they  are  called  now.  in  the 
United  States  alone.  Eighty  percent  are  as- 
signed to  domestic  flights. "and  twenty  per- 
cent are  on  international  schedules. 

As  a  youngster  during  World  War  I,  Ellen 
Church  idled  away  many  a  summer  after- 
noon hanging  over  the  fence  bordering  her 
parents'  farm  near  Cresco.  Iowa,  dreamily 
watching  Army  training  planes  taking  off 
and  landing  In  the  bumpy  pasture. 

After  receiving  a  degree  in  nursing  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Church  was 
offered   an    irresistible   opportunity  to   taste 
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the  flying  life.  She  was  assigned  to  care  for 
the  wife  of  an  Army  pilot  who  asked  what 
he  could  do  for  the  young  nurse  to  express 
gratitude  for  his  wife's  recovery. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Church 
responded  eagerly,  "Take  me  up  In  a  plane 
and  give  me  the  book!"  He  did.  and  she  was 
hooked  on  a  lifetime  fascination. 

When  she  walked  into  the  San  Francisco 
office  of  Boeing  Air  Transport  (parent  com- 
pany of  United  Airlines)  one  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  only  the  traffic  agent,  S.  A. 
Stimpson,  was  there  to  listen  to  the  Inno- 
vative Idea  of  the  young  slip  of  a  girl.  She 
explained  that  she  was  a  nurse  at  the  local 
French  Hospital  and  that  she  wanted  to  com- 
bine her  profession  with  her  Interest  In 
aviation. 

Church  suggested  to  Stimpson  that  a 
woman  with  nurse's  training  could  do  a  bet- 
ter job  of  caring  for  air  passengers  than  the 
male  co-pilots.  She  was  aware  that  people 
were  fearful  of  commercial  air  travel,  and 
her  parting  argument  to  the  curious  and 
astonished  Stimpson  was,  "How  is  a  man 
going  to  say  he  is  afraid  to  fly  when  a  woman 
is  on  the  plane?" 

Not  long  after  that  encounter,  Stimpson 
fired  off  a  memo  to  his  supervisor,  A.  G. 
Kinsman.  In  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  suggesting 
there  would  be  "psychological  punch"  in 
having  young  nurses  as  "couriers." 

"Imagine  the  national  publicity  we  could 
get  from  It,  and  the  tremendous  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  traveling  public,"  he 
urged. 

"Of  course,"  Stimpson  wrote,  "it  would  be 
distinctly  understood  that  there  would  be  no 
reference  made  to  their  hospital  training  or 
nursing  experience  ...  as  it  sort  of  sounds  as 
though  they  are  necessary." 

Gambling  that  this  new  service  might 
spur  passenger  business,  Boeing  hired 
Church  and  commissioned  her  to  recruit  and 
train  seven  other  nurses.  Candidates  had  to 
be  nurses,  at  least  25  years  old.  single,  no 
taller  than  five  feet,  four  Inches,  and  around 
115  pounds. 

In  1960.  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the 
group's  first  flight.  Church  reminisced  about 
the  Initial  three-month  training  period.  "We 
W5re  training  m  Cheyenne  during  a  fierce 
snow  storm,  and  were  grounded  for  two 
weeks.  There  wasn't  much  to  do  except  eat, 
and  I  surely  had  a  time  explaining  how  eight 
young  women  could  run  up  a  $300  food  bill 
in  only  two  weeks." 

The  maiden  flight  of  the  Intrepid  little 
band  of  flying  nurses  was  May  15,  1930.  aboard 
a  trl-engine  Boeing  plane  flying  120  miles 
per  hour  It  carried  eighteen  passengers  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  making 
thirteen  stops. 

The  first  uniforms  of  the  "sky  girls"  har- 
monized with  the  fashions  of  the  day.  They 
were  green  wool,  trimmed  with  gray.  The 
jacket  had  notched  lapels  with  a  double  row 
of  buttons  and  not  too  much  shape.  The 
skirt  was  plain  and  easy  fitting.  The  whole 
costume  was  dashed  off  with  a  matching  cape 
and  tam,  probably  a  welcome  protection  in 
the  drafty  cabins  which  were  not  thermo- 
statically heated. 

The  long  list  of  ground  and  flight  duties 
of  the  novice  stewardesses  emphasizes  what 
pioneers  they  were.  They  tagged,  loaded  and 
unloaded  all  freight  and  baggage.  T^iey  car- 
ried aboard  baskets  brimming  with  cold 
chicken,  apples,  rolls,  cakes  and  hot  coffee. 
Dusting  the  cabin,  washing  windows,  making 
sure  seats  were  secured  to  the  floor,  and 
checking  the  heat  and  ventilation  were  all 
included  in  the  job  description. 

They  punched  tickets  at  all  stops,  carried 
railroad  timetables  In  case  the  planes  were 
grounded  for  mechanical  or  weather  reasons, 
and  helped  passengers  make  arrangements 
for  overnight  accommodations  near  remote 
airstrips.  They  also  asked  passengers  not  to 
throw  cigar  butts  and  other  refuse  out  of  the 
plane  windows. 


But  their  most  frightening  duty  was  to 
see  that  passengers  who  were  heading  toward 
the  rest  room  did  not  open  the  exit  door  by 
mistake — making  a  swift  and  unexpected  de- 
parture from  the  plane. 

At  first,  there  was  a  strong  negative  reac- 
tion from  the  pilots,  most  of  whom  had 
worked  for  the  mail  service.  They  had  traded 
fur  jackets  and  goggles  and  two-gun  holsters 
for  commercial  flying,  and  they  protested. 
"Keep  those  flying  nursemaids  In  the  hos- 
pitals where  they  belong" 

Public  acceptance,  however,  was  enthusi- 
astic, as  was  that  of  management  Business 
improved  dramatically,  mostly  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  female  passengers 
who  now  felt  safer.  Within  a  year.  Boeing 
hired  twenty  additional  nurses,  and  in  two 
years,  competitive  airlines  began  to  employ 
air  hostesses  One  airline  advertised  for 
"cabin  attendants"  and  received  10,000  appli- 
cations. 

After  only  eighteen  months  as  chief  stew- 
ardess. Church  was  grounded  as  the  result 
of  injuries  in  an  automobile  accident.  After 
her  recovery,  she  tcxjk  post  graduate  work  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  resuming  hos- 
pital duty  In  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  later  In 
Louisville,  Ky. 

During  World  War  II,  she  was  a  captain 
in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Air  Evacuation 
Service  She  spent  20  months  evacuating 
wounded  soldiers  from  North  Africa.  Sicily. 
England,  France  and  Belgium.  The  last  20 
months  of  service  she  taught  at  a  school  of 
air  evacuation,  Randolph  Field.  Texas. 

Church  was  decorated  a  number  of  times 
for  meritorious  service  to  her  country  and 
to  the  air  transport  Industry.  She  is  one  of 
only  a  few  women  to  have  received  the  Air 
Medal. 

After  the  war.  she  took  a  hospital  post  In 
Elgin.  Ill  and  then  earned  a  master's  degree 
in  nursing  administration  and  education  at 
the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  last  fifteen  years  of  Church's  life  were 
spent  in  Terre  Haute  as  administrator  of  the 
250-bed  Union  Hospital.  A  year  before  her 
death,  she  married  the  late  Leonard  Marshall 
who  was  president  of  Terre  Haute  First  Na- 
tional Bank.  She  had  planned  to  retire  on 
her  15-acre  farm  near  Elbrldge,  111.,  to  raise 
Christmas  trees. 

In  1969.  United  Airlines  dedicated  an  eight- 
story  addition  to  their  complex  near  Chi- 
cago's O'Hare  International  Airport  in  mem- 
ory of  Ellen  Church  Marshall  TTie  airline 
also  sent  a  sizable  gift  to  the  Union  Hos- 
pital Building  Fund  In  her  memory. 

Mary  Ann  Miller.  9  Cresthlll  Road.  .?ums 
up  the  contribution  of  her  friend  and  step- 
mother like  this:  "Ellen  spoke  of  her  stew- 
ardess experience  as  if  It  were  Just  routine — 
.■something  that  needed  to  be  done,  and  she 
did  it.  She  was  more  like  a  woman  of  today. 
but  years  ahead  of  her  tlme"# 


NATIONAL      SECURITY      SENSITIVE 
TECHNOLOGY  SALES  TO  SOVIETS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  now,  I  have  called  for  a  halt  to 
the  sale  of  Western,  and  particularly 
U.S.,  national  security  sensitive  technol- 
ogy to  Soviet  facilities  engaged  in  the 
production  of  military  equipment.  The 
Kama  River  truck  plant  is  the  best 
known  example,  because  of  the  essential 
role  trucks  produced  in  that  U.S.- 
equipped  plant  have  played  in  the  brutal 
subjugation  of  Afghanistan. 

Unfortunately,  the  administration  and 
the  Commerce  Department  chose  to 
ignore  the  blatant  Soviet  violations  of 
U.S.  export  laws  and  refused  to  apply 
sanctions  until  Afghanistan  was  invaded. 
Only  after  intense  congressional  and 
public  pressure  was  exerted,  did  the  ad- 
ministration  finally   announce    a    new- 


set  of  guidelines  to  govern  our  trading 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Once 
again  I  was  disappointed  to  find  out  that 
the  new  guidelmes  were  riddled  with 
loopholes  and  exceptions. 

One  of  the  major  problems  was  our  in- 
sistence not  to  totally  cut  off  support  of 
the  Kama  River  truck  plant,  despite  con- 
clusive evidence  that  it  was  producing 
vehicles  going  to  the  mUitary.  Upon 
learning  that  an  American  company  had 
been  given  the  green  light  to  ship  a  200- 
foot  diesel  engine  assembly  line  to  Kama 
River  after  the  new  guidelines  had  been 
issued,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  was  attempting  to 
fight  a  rear  guard  action  to  protect  exist- 
ing trading  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union — despite  the  obvious  implications 
for  U.S.  national  security. 

Apparently  the  Commerce  Department 
has  finally  chosen  lo  respond  to  my  re- 
peated concerns,  and  those  of  others, 
about  this  problem — by  placing  the  as- 
sembly line  on  the  commodity  control 
list  and  denying  its  sale  at  least  for  now. 
I  am  distressed  that  the  decision  to  deny 
the  sale  was  so  belated.  This  means  that 
only  one  of  the  many  loopholes  in  the 
new  guidelines  has  been  closed.  Much 
more  needs  to  be  done,  but  I  have  lost 
faith  in  the  Commerce  Department  to 
take  the  necessary-  steps. 

Legislation  I  recently  introduced  to  re- 
move the  Office  of  Export  Administra- 
tion from  the  Commerce  Department, 
and  to  replace  it  with  an  independent 
Office  of  Strategic  Trade— free  from 
political  and  export  promotion  bias — 
would  be  an  essential  step  in  the  right 
direction.  There  still  remains  many 
pending  license  requests  for  the  ship- 
ment of  new  equipment  and  spare  parts 
to  consignees  in  the  Soviet  Union  known 
to  be  producing  military  equipment. 

Because  there  have  been  apparent  vio- 
lations of  U.S.  export  laws,  I  call  upon 
the  Persident  to  revoke  all  existing 
licenses  to  Soviet  facilities  engaged  in 
production  for  the  military' — including 
the  Kama  River  and  ZIL  facilities.  The 
President  has  this  authority  under  sec- 
tion 5a  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  I  call  upon  him  to  use  that  au- 
thority.* 


WASTE  IN  DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
CONTRACTING 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  come  across  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  apt  admonition : 

Our  job  is  to  treat  each  dollar  of  taxpayer's 
funds  -with  the  same  care  and  frugality  th»t 
we  would  treat  our  personal  funds. 

I  have  become  Increasingly  fond  of  this 
simple,  but  refreshing  expression. 

Would  that  others  would  also  adopt 
that  motto — especially  those  in  charge  of 
contracting  at  the  Defense  Department. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
need  to  rearm  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces.  I 
believe  my  colleagues  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  need  to  improve  the  readiness  of  the 
Armed  Forces — without  delay.  But,  im- 
less  the  I>efense  Department  does  a  bet- 
ter job  of  managing  its  contracting  op- 
erations than  It  has  to  date,  fraudulent 
and  erroneous  contract  i>ayments  will 
continue  to  drain  urgently  needed  re- 
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sources  away  from  our  serious  efforts  to     laid.  As  a  result,  the  drainage  problem     ceeded  some  $10,000  a  year.  The  entire  biu 
improve  military  readiness.  was  not  corrected  and  the  parking  lot     would  be  paid  by  the  upper-income  one- 

A  ji  9  BiLiJON  EXPENonxTRE  floods  With  every  rain.  third  of  the  retired  population. 
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sources  away  from  our  serious  efforts  to 
improve  military  readiness. 

A    $1   9    BI1.UON    EXPENDITtTRE 

The  Defense  Department  spends  about 
$1.9  billion  annually  on  maintenance  and 
repair  of  its  real  estate.  A  recent  General 
Accountmg  Office  report  indicated  that 
substantial  savings  could  be  accom- 
plished if  only  the  Defense  Department 
would  tighten  up  its  contracting  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  transpiring  at 
the  Defense  Department  in  terms  of 
fraud,  abuse,  waste,  and  error  in  con- 
tracting procedures  represents  monu- 
mental ineptness.  I  fervently  hope  this 
does  not  extend  into  the  combat  areas  of 
the  U.S.  Armed  Forces. 

Let  me  give  some  examples  of  the 
laxness  m  contracting  procedures  that 
GAO  auditors  found  in  their  spot  checks 
at  10  military  bases. 

EXAMPLES    OF    WASTE 

At  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  a  two-story  build- 
ing was  painted.  Not  unusual.  Except 
that  this  building  was  already  scheduled 
for  demolition.  The  building  was  painted 
"shortly  t>efore  or  after  demolition  work 
began." 

At  the  Navy  facility  at  Sewells  Point, 
several  family  quarters  were  painted. 
Not  once,  but  twice — in  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months — even  though  they  were 
vacant  during  the  period  between 
paintings. 

In  another  case,  a  contractor  installed 
a  new  furnace  m  a  housing  unit  at  a 
mihtary  base.  The  contractor  then  billed 
and  was  paid  the  full  price  twice — once 
each  in  2  consecutive  months. 

TAXPAYERS    CANNOT    AFFORD    INEPT 
MANAGEMENT 

I  dare  say.  Mr.  President,  that  I  could 
not  afford  to  repaint  my  house  every 
couple  of  months  or  pay  twice  for  a  new 
furnace.  Well,  neither  can  the  American 
taxpayer  afford  this  kind  of  inept  man- 
agement of  his  hard  earned  tax  dollars, 

MORE    EXAMPLES 

The  General  Accounting  OfiBce  re- 
vealed several  other  incidents  worth 
mentioning.  In  one  case,  a  contractor 
was  to  receive  S9  per  service  call  to  re- 
pair 17  interior  doors.  However,  he  billed 
a  separate  service  call  charge  for  eacTi 
door — and  was  paid  for  17  service  calls 
instead  of  1. 

In  another  case,  two  contractors  sent 
in  bills  for  painting  the  same  houses — 
and  both  were  paid  m  full.  The  GAO 
auditors  cculd  not  determine  which  con- 
tractor painted  the  houses — but  only 
one  contractor  did, 

Mr.  President,  if  only  the  responsible 
Federal  employees  would  strive  to  man- 
age the  Governments  financial  dealings 
with  the  same  degree  of  care  they  use 
in  handhng  their  own  finances.  I  believe 
much  more  work  could  be  accomplished 
at  considerable  savings  in  cost. 

BLACKTOP   EXAMPLE 

One  last  example,  Mr.  President.  One 
mihtary  facihty  was  encountering  diffi- 
culty with  drainage  in  a  parking  lot 
Rainwater  would  not  run  off  Conse- 
quently, someone  got  the  bright  idea  to 
blacktop  the  parking  lot.  However  be- 
cause of  a  -lack  of  coordination,-  no 
grading  was  done  when  the  asphalt  was 


laid.  As  a  result,  the  drainage  problem 
was  not  corrected  and  the  parking  lot 
floods  with  every  rain. 

SUMMARY 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Department 
needs  to  clean  up  its  contract  adminis- 
tration procedures.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Defense  Department  is  not  getting  what 
it  pays  for.  Unnecessary  work  performed, 
dupUcate  payments,  and  a  general  over- 
all sloppiness  in  contract  administration 
characterize  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
Federal  employees  in  the  contracting 
area. 

CONCLUSION 

I  believe  these  employees  can  and 
should  be  required  to  do  better.  They 
ought  to  ask  themselves  if  they  are 
meeting  the  standard  of  competence  I 
mentioned  earher — that  is,  are  they  using 
the  same  degree  of  care  with  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  as  they  would  if  the  dol- 
lars were  coming  out  of  their  own  wallet 
or  purse — because  they  are,« 


TAXATION  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  reported  a  resolution 
yesterday  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  social  security  benefits 
should  not  be  subject  to  taxation  and 
that  the  96th  Congress  will  not  enact 
legislation  to  implement  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  social  security  advisory  coun- 
cil for  that  purpose. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  I 
would  Hke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  very  thoughtful  editorial 
on  this  issue  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  14.  1980.  In  par- 
ticular, I  was  struck  by  the  argument 
that  the  effect  of  this  approach,  which 
is  to  "tax  the  strong  earners  to  support 
the  weak  ones,"  may  undermine  the  basic 
backing  that  these  strong  earners  have 
given  the  system  up  to  now. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  will  be 
more  discussion  of  this  issue  and  further 
studies  will  be  conducted.  I  certainly 
hope  the  concerns  voiced  in  this  editorial 
are  given  every  consideration  during  any 
future  deliberations  on  the  matter. 

I  ask  that  the  Wall  street  Journal  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Taxing  Social  Securfty 
One  of  the  proposals  of  last  year's  Social 
Security  Advisory  Council  called  for  making 
half  of  Social  Security  benefits  subject  to  the 
federal  income  tax.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Offlce  also  has  offered  support  for 
this  Idea,  as  have  various  other  influential 
voices,  such  as  The  New  York  Times. 

The  response  to  the  Times  March  7  en- 
dorsement Is  of  some  interest.  The  Times  got 
a  batch  of  angry  letters  from  readers  con- 
tending such  a  tax  would  be  "unfair."  It 
attempted  to  field  this  complaint  with  a 
second  editorial  on  April  1  explaining,  in 
essence,  that  such  a  tax  would  not  affect  the 
poor  and  hence  Is  not  "unfair." 

There  Is  very  little  argument  on  the  first 
point.  Because  of  the  double  Income  tax 
exemption  for  the  elderly  retirees  with  little 
or  no  Income  other  than  Social  Security 
would  pay  nothing.  The  new  tax.  which  It  is 
estimated  could  raise  $36  billion  to  supple- 
ment the  Social  Security  funds  between  now 
and  the  end  of  1985.  would  fall  entirely  on 
retirees  whole  total  retirement  income  ex- 


ceeded some  $10,000  a  year.  The  entire  bill 
would  be  paid  by  the  upper-Income  one- 
third  of  the  retired  population. 

This  reply  no  doubt  satisfied  many  of  the 
Times  s  worried  readers.  But  whether  or  not 
It  represents  ■■fairness"  depends  on  how  you 
define  fairness.  Some  people  define  it  as  tak- 
ing from  the  well-off  and  giving  to  the  poor, 
others  view  it  as  treating  everyone  alike  and 
still  others,  most  of  us  probably,  put  It 
somewhere  in  between.  One  thing  is  certain 
however.  A  tax  on  benefits  would  take  Social 
Security  still  further  along  the  road  to  be- 
coming a  welfare  system. 

Social  Security  has  been  tilting  towards 
high  income  to  low  income  transfers  for 
some  time,  even  though  It  was  promoted 
originally  in  the  1930s  as  a  retirement  In- 
surance plan.  Many  people  still  think  of  It 
as  insurance  and  for  good  reason,  since  It  Is 
officially  titled  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Insur- 
ance   (OASI). 

Many  people  can't  see  why  anyone  should 
worry  about  the  tilt  towards  welfare  since 
everyone  still  gets  more  than  he  and  his 
employer  put  Into  the  system.  That,  how- 
ever, is  only  true  of  present  beneficiaries. 
According  to  an  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute study  young  men  and  women  entering 
the  system  today  are  facing  the  prospect 
of  getting  less  than  the  combined  employe- 
employer  contribution  if  they  remain  single 
and  if  their  earnings  are  above  the  median 
level.  Low  earners  will  continue  to  get  more. 
Young  single  males  in  the  maximum  earn- 
ings bracket  won't  even  get  back  the  tax  ex- 
tracted from  their  own  wages. 

As  a  class,  young  wage  earners  of  all  In- 
come levels  face  a  heavier  burden  than  their 
elders  faced,  simply  because  they  will  be 
fewer  in  numbers  relative  to  the  number  of 
retirees  if  present  demographic  projections 
hold  true.  And  the  high  earners  who  have  the 
least  to  look  forward  to  in  benefits  would  face 
further  Inroads  from  a  benefit  tax. 

Supporters  of  benefit  taxation  think  It  is 
o.nly  fair  for  the  Social  Security  system  to 
b?  rigged  in  a  way  that  will  tax  the  strong 
earners  to  support  the  weak  ones.  Of  perhaps 
more  relevance  to  the  future  of  the  system, 
however,  is  whether  the  strong  earners  feel 
that  way  as  well. 

There  already  are  signs  of  disaffection 
among  high  producers  with  many  of  the 
artifacts  of  the  welfare  state,  its  ever  In- 
creasing taxes  and  its  generation  of  de- 
pendency among  healthy  people.  Given  this 
mood  of  the  times,  a  change  that  tilts 
Social  Security  towards  welfare  cannot  be 
e-ipected  to  win  universal  favor  in  this  large 
and  vital  segment  of  our  society. 

There  are  some  conservatives  who  would 
argue  along  a  different  tack,  that  Social  Se- 
curity should  be  taxed  to  put  it  on  a  par 
with  private  pension  income.  They  fear  that 
given  the  rising  costs  of  Social  Security,  it 
will  eventually  put  private  pensions  out  of 
business  with  a  further  impact  on  the  na- 
tlons  already  feeble  rate  of  capital 
formation. 

This  is  not  an  Insubstantial  fear.  Yet  the 
answer  to  this  and  so  many  others  of  our 
economic  problems  does  not  seem  to  us  to 
b?  additional  taxation.  Rather,  it  lies  In 
genuine  government  cost  reductions  and 
elimination  of  economic  Inefficiencies. 

If  the  burdens  of  stunted  economic  growth 
are  steadily  shifted  to  our  society's  strong 
producers,  they  will  at  some  point  cease  to 
be  strong  producers.  The  rundown  of  eco- 
nomic growth  that  has  been  occurring  this 
last  decade  will  accelerate.  The  biggest  vic- 
tims of  this  win  be  the  poor.  And  that  won't 
be  fair  either. 0 


PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  long-standing  beliefs  that  all 
public  officials  should  make  full  financial 
disclosure,  I  am  submitting  for  the  Con- 
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CRESSIONAL  RECORD  this  date  a  financial 
report  dated  December  31,  1979  for  Den- 
nis and  Susan  DeConcini.  Having  sup- 
ported the  Senate  Code  of  Conduct  and 
believing  in  strict  financial  disclosure,  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  comply  im- 
mediately with  such  disclosure.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  public  will  have  confidence 
in  its  public  officials  when  there  is  an 
overwhelming  effort  by  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  make  such  disclosures  with- 
out reservation. 

It  is  important  in  our  American  way  of 
life  for  public  officials  to  reach  out  to 
the  American  constituency  with  total 
candidness  such  as  exhibited  by  the  Code 
of  Conduct  and  the  exemplary  efforts  of 
many  Members  of  Congress  to  make  fi- 
nancial disclosure  a  way  of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  executive 
branch  to  impose  upon  itself,  as  well  as 
the  judicial  branch  of  Government,  a 
requirement  to  make  similar  financial 
disclosure.  No  one  should  be  afraid  of 


the  American  people,  who  we  all  profess 
to  represent, 

I  submit  this  statement  and  the  ac- 
companying financial  report  for  the 
Record. 

ScHooR.  Leonard  &  FYlker,  P.C. 

Tucson,  Ariz.,  May  10, 1980. 
Hon.  Dennis  DeConcini, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  DeConcini:  Pursuant  to  your 
instructions,  we  have  prepared  a  Balance 
Sheet  with  accompanying  schedules  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1979.  The  Bal- 
ance Sheet  includes  both  separate  and  com- 
munity property  of  you  and  your  wife. 

The  Balanc«  Sheet  and  its  schedules  were 
prepared  -a-ithout  audit  but  were  prepared 
from  information  we  believe  reliable,  includ- 
ing information  supplied  by  you  and  Infor- 
mation available  to  our  firm  by  reason  of 
representing  you  and  members  of  your  fam- 
ily in  matters  involving  state  and  federal  tax- 
ation, including  the  preparation  of  federal 
and  state  Income  tax  returns  We  conducted 
suoh  other  inquiries  that  we  deemed  neces- 


sary to  determine  the  assets  In  which  you 
have  an  Interest  and  the  extent  of  your  In- 
terests therein. 

The  reported  basis  of  each  asset  Is  that 
basis  which  would  be  used  in  calculating  gain 
or  loss  for  federal  income  tax  purposes. 

Based  on  the  foregoing.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  the  Balance  Sheet  and  schedules  ade- 
quately disclose  all  property.  Including 
without  limitation,  real  property,  partner- 
ships, corporations,  trusts  or  other  entitles 
in  Which  you  have  a  financial  interest  and 
the  extent  of  your  financial  interest  therein 

In  addition  to  the  preparation  of  the  Bal- 
ance Sheet  and  schedules,  you  requested  an 
estimate  of  your  net  worth  If  yotir  assets  were 
valued  at  market  value  Based  upon  our  good 
faith  estimate  of  the  market  value  of  the  as- 
sets, it  is  our  opinion  that  the  consolidated 
net  worth  of  you  and  your  wife  is  approxi- 
mately $2,925,000. 

This  acknowledges  that  our  firm  does  not 
have  a  financial  interest  In  any  of  the 
assets. 


Sincerely, 


SiDNZT  liEX  PELKEB. 


DENNIS  AND  SUSAN  DeCONCINI  BALANCE  SHEET,  DEC.  31.  1979 


Assets: 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  banks J5,787 

Cash  in  escrow 60, 115 

Loans  receivable 200 

Total  current  assets t66,102 

Income  properties  at  cost  (schedule  I): 

Buildinfs 312,586 

Less  accumulated  depreciation 78, 116 

Land 71,888 

Net  income  properties _. 306, 3S8 

Other  assets  at  cost  less  applicable  amortization  or  depreciation: 

Stocks  and  bonds  (schedule  II) 35,056 

Undeveloped  land_ 72, 189 

Real  estate  mortgages  and  contracts  receivable 10.  756 

Real  estate  partnerships  (schedule  III) 304,  926 

W.  M.  Investments,  an  investment  club 5.  605 

Southwestern  Television,  Ltd..  a  partnership 28,601 

Cash  surrender  value — life  insurance 60.979 

Residence— Virginia 160.  565 

Personal  property 53,336 

Prepaid  expenses 1,622 

Offce  furniture.... 1,716 

Accounts  receivable — Committee  for  DeConcini  for  Senate 

(note  \) 72.026 

Assets  owned  by  Susan  DeConcmi  (schedule  IV) 410,444 

Total  other  assets 1,218,821 

Total  assets 1,591,281 


Liabilities  and  net  worth : 
Current  liabilities: 

Current  portion  of  long-term  debt 

Deposits  payable 

Federal  and  State  income  taies  payable 


{10, 224 

400 

22.415 


Total  current  liabilities 

Long-term  debt: 

Debt  secured  by  mortgates  on  rental  property  (sdMdule  I).. 

Debt  secured  by  mortgage  on  residence 

Unsecured  loans  payable 

Debt  secured  by  mortgages  on  undeveloped  land 

Debt  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  owned  by  Susan 
DeConcini.. 


Total 

Less  current  portion. 


i33,039 


162, 325 

114.638 

110.072 

8,302 

33,415 

428,  752 
10.224 


Total  long-term  debt. 


418.528 


Total  liabilities.. 

Net  wortli  at  cost:  Consolidated  net  worth  o(  Dennis  and  Susan 
DeConcini 


Total  liabilities  and  net  worth. 


451.567 

1,139,714 
1.591. 281 


Note  1.  The  receivable  of  572.026  from  the  Committee  for  DeConcim  for  Senate  represents 
loans  made  by  Dennis  DeConcini  to  the  Committee.  It  is  impossible  as  of  tliis  date  to  determine 
whether  the  balance  or  any  portion  thereof  will  be  paid. 


Note  2.  Federal  and  State  income  tan  liability  lor  1979  was  (62,332  with  {39,917  paid  by  with- 
holding or  quarterly  estimated  tax  payments.  The  balance  of  {22,415  was  paid  prior  to  its  due 
date  of  Apr.  15,  1980. 


SCHEDULE  I 
DENNIS  DeCONCINI— INCOME  PROPERTIES,  DEC,  31,  1979 


Description 


Land  Improvements 


Accumulated 
depreciation 


Net  book 
value 


Mortjates    Mortjaiee 


Partof  Lot  2  and  Lot  3.  Block  A,  National  City  Annex,  Pima  County,  {8.300  {27,000  {15.926  {19,374 
Ariz, 

lot  24,  Block  A.  National  City  Annex,  Pima  County,  Ariz  4,184  35,070  25,911  13  343 

Portions  of  Lots  45,  46,  47,  48,  Block  38.  Ocean  Beach,  Calif ?6,  830  85, 170  18,  738  93  262 

Lot  23,  Block  5,  Nettleship  Tract  No,  1.  Pacific  Beach,  Calif 28,574  100,426  11,049  117,951 

234  North  Norton.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Assessor  s  Code  XXX-XX-XXXX 4,000  64,920  6,492  62,428 

Total 71,888  312.586  78,116  306,358 


{12, 484    I.  DeConcini  Trust 


0 
78,  583 
60.539 
10,  719 


Home  Federal  Savings  Mane  Krause  (2d), 
American  Savings  &  Loan  Association. 
Jefferson  Life  Int.  Co. 


162.325 


SCHEDULE  II 
DENNIS  DeCONCINI.  DEC.  31,  1979 


Name 


Number  of 
shares 


Amount 


Atlantic  Richfield  (Arco). 

Brunswick  Corp.. , 

E.  Systems 

Fidelity  Fund 

Homestake  Mining  ... 

IBM 

Inter-Isle  Resorts...."!! 


40 

{2,432 

200 

3,025 

20 

420 

119 

2,500 

40 

1,440 

40 

2,692 

100 

516 

Name 


Liberty  Corp 

U.S.  Filter 

State  of  Israel  Bond 

Communication  Systems., 
Valley  National  Bank 

ToUl 


Number  of 

shares 

Amount 

100 

{1,772 

100 

1.459 

I 

1.000 

100 

1.738 

700 

16.062 

35,056 
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DENNIS  DbCONCINI  REAL  ESTATE  PARTNERSHIPS,  DEC.  31,  1979 


May  15,  1980 


Total      3-0  propertin      2-D  properties      4-D  properties 


Assets: 

Real  estate  less  applicable  amortization  or  depreciation: 

Buildinj; _ __ 

Furnishinjs 


OeConcini- 
Hurley 


2-D  Larriva 


SI.  063,454 

66,  440 


S834,  184 
60,  761 


J41.  S24 


J92, 195 


595,  551 
5,679 


Total 

Less:  ace.  depreciation. 


Net  depreciable  assets. 
Land 


1. 129,  894 
241, 132 


894, 945 
207,  187 


41,  524 
1,615 


92, 195 

3,864 


101,  230 
28,  466 


888,762 
1, 438,  275 


687,  758 
91,  566 


39.909 
67,  208 


8S,  331 
1,189,118 


72.  764 
48.  835 


Net  real  estate. 


{41,548 


2. 327, 037 


779,  324 


107, 117 


1, 277, 449 


Other  assets  at  cost  less  applicable  depreciation: 

Ot^er  partnership  interests 

Shopping  Center,  inc..  stock 

Morljage  notes  receivable ^ 

Accounts  receivable „ 

Prepaid  expenses 

Cash 


121.599 


41,548 


134,822 
400,000  . 
190.  786  . 

48,657 
(681) 

31,093 


13.329 


7,980  . 
(681). 

<358) 


148,031 

""■4,"266' 


121,493  .. 

400,000  .. 
32.580  .- 
40. 677  .. 


14.  267 


12,655 


Net  other  assets. 
Total  assets 


10. 175 

""323" 


804.  677 


20,  270 


152,237 


509,  017 


12,655 


10, 498 


3. 131.  714 


799.594 


259.  354 


1,886,466 


134, 254 


Liabilities: 

Long  term  debt: 

Due  to  financial  institutions 

Due  to  individuals 


52,046 


964,784 
1,044,641 


603,2% 
182,  261 


14, 103 


347,385 
822.  380 


40.000 


Total  long-term  debt. 


2, 009. 425 


785, 557 


14. 103 


1, 169,  765 


Other  liabilities: 

Current  maturities 

Other 

Deferred  gains — instalment  sain ...^ 

Deferred  gains — condemnation 


40,000 


11,115 
4.510 

94,531 
8, 263 


11,115 
2.882 


78,  792 
8,263 


1.628 
10,  597 


5,142 


Total  other  liabilities. 


118.419 


13,997 


87. 055 


12,225 


Partners  capital: 

Dennis  DeConcini 

Dennis  OeConcinis  interest  in  the  capitaL  profit  and  losses  of  each'partnership 

(percent) 

Other  partners , 


5,142 


304, 926 
698,"944' 


16 

(3314) 
24 


81,  596 

(50) 
76,600 


164,  398 

(25) 
540,078 


47, 127 

(50) 
47,  127 


11,789 

(25) 
35.115 


Total  partners  capital 

Total  liabilities  and  capital. 


1, 003, 870 


40 


158, 196 


704, 476 


94,254 


46,904 


3, 131,  714 


799, 594 


259, 354 


1, 886, 466 


134,254 


52,046 


SCHEDULE  IV 
SUSAN  DeCONCINI  BALANCE  SHEET,  DEC.  31,  1979 


Assets: 

Current  assets: 

Cash  in  Banks il0,638 

Total  current  assets .'.'.'." ..'."'.'.'  '  JIO  638 

Real  property  at  cost  less  applicable  depreciation:  

California  properties 

Buildings  and  improvements t82, 230 

Less  accumulated  depreciation l      Sl|896 

30,334 
Land 39,355       69,689 

Arizona  properties: 

Buildings  and  improvement! 172,180 

Less  accumulated  depreciation 46.964 

125. 216 
Land „ „ 120,786      246,002 


Assets— continued 

Real  property  at  cost  less  applicable  depreciation — continued 
Other  land 

>i  interest  m  12  acres   Maricopa  County,  Ariz J5,  220 

h  interest  in  5  acres.  Maricopa  County.  Ariz ..." 2,  175 

H  interest  m  120  acres.  Maricopa  County,  Ariz 48^  000 

Net  real  property J371.086 

Other  assets: 

DeConcini-Gallo,  a  partnership 24  S46 

Deposits i'o74 

Securities 3  qoo         28,720 

Total  assets 410,444 

Liabilities: 

Mortgage  payable— secured  by  California  property 33,415 

Total  liabilities _  33  415 

Net  worth  at  cost 1211". .1111111111.' '.ll'.ll'""'     377,029 

Total  liabilities  and  net  worth.. 410,444 


THE  SOVIET  THREAT  TO  WESTERN 
INTERESTS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  increasing  Soviet 
threat  to  Western  interests  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  what  this  threat  means  to 
world  stability  and  peace.  Recently  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  is- 
sued a  statement  on  "The  Persian  Gulf," 
which  provides  an  excellent  analysis  of 
Soviet  regional  objectives,  as  well  as 
some  reasonable  approaches  open  to  the 
West  for  preventing  their  attainment. 
"ITie  executive  council  states  that  our 


allies  should  cooperate  with  us  in  our  at- 
tempt to  levy  sanctions  against  the  So- 
viet Union  for  its  brutal  conquest  of 
Afghanistan.  Finally  it  is  pointed  out  in 
the  statement  that  it  is  necessarj'  for  our 
allies  not  just  to  back  the  United  States, 
but  to  act  together  with  us,  to  make  the 
sanctions  work.  "What  is  needed  now  is 
the  will  to  harness  that  capacity  to  resist 
the  totalitarian  assault  on  vital  Western 
interests  and  on  democracy  itself." 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  study  this  fine  analysis,  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  analysis  follows ; 


Statement   by   the   APL-CIO  Executive 
Council  on  the  Persian  Gulf 

The  effort  to  rescue  the  American  hostages 
In  Teheran  again  focuses  world  attention  on 
the  tragic  ordeal  of  the  victims  of  Iran's  pol- 
icy of  official  terrorism — a  policy  aimed  at 
the  humiliation  and  blaclunail  of  the  United 
States.  We  regret  the  failure;  we  do  not  re- 
gret the  attempt;  we  wish  it  had  succeeded. 

At  the  same  time,  winning  release  of  the 
hostages  cannot  be  the  preoccupation  of 
American  policy  toward  the  crisis  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  The  interests  of  the  hostages  will 
not  be  served  if  American  foreign  policy  is 
also  held  hcstage  in  Teheran. 

The  turmoil  in  Iran  must  be  viewed  In  the 
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context  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani- 
stan. In  effect,  the  Soviet-Iranian  border  has 
now  been  extended  by  650  miles,  and  the 
Soviets  have  amassed  large  numbers  of 
trcxjps  prepared  to  cross  the  border  should 
the  political  situation  In  Iran  continue  to 
disintegrate  as  a  result  of  internal  ethnic 
dissension,  exacerbated  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq,  and  abetted  by  Com- 
munist forces  within  Iran. 

From  Afghanistan,  the  oil  rich  Persian 
Gulf  Is  within  the  reach  of  Soviet  tactical 
power.  Soviet  fighter-bombers  are  now  in  a 
position  to  Interdict  tanker  traffic  through 
the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  to  neutralize  US 
superiority  in  naval  aviation  in  the  area. 
From  Afghanistan,  the  deserts  of  Baluchi- 
stan, on  either  side  of  the  Iran-Pakistan  bor- 
der, offer  a  tempting  and  long-coveted  over- 
land route  to  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Soviet 
position  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  reinforced  by 
the  footholds  It  has  already  established  in 
the  Arabian  peninsula  and  in  East  Africa. 

From  such  an  obvious  position  of  strength, 
the  Soviets  can,  without  firing  a  shot,  achieve 
dominance  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  threaten  Eu- 
ropean and  Japanese  economies,  and  thereby 
pressure  these  nations  to  distance  themselves 
from  the  United  States. 

The  Soviet  challenge  cannot  be  met  over- 
night, or  by  the  U.S.  alone,  or  on  any  single 
front.  It  Is  a  test  of  the  Western  Alliance, 
with  military,  political,  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic dimensions.  The  response  of  America's 
allies  so  far  has  been  mixed  and  troubling. 

Some  nations  have  decided  on  economic 
sanctions  against  Iran — but  belatedly  and  In 
different  degrees.  Some  nations  have  sus- 
pended diplomatic  relations. 

But  the  response  to  the  Invasion  of 
Afghanistan  has  been  disappointing.  Beyond 
partial  support  for  the  President's  call  to 
boycott  the  Moscow  Olympics,  the  Europeans 
and  the  Japanese  have  been  reluctant  to  sup- 
port economic  eanctloas  against  Moscow 
They  still  refuse  to  stem  their  exports  of  high 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  to  limit  the 
flow  of  cheap  credit  enabling  the  Soviets  to 
buy  from  the  West  what  their  own  military- 
oriented  economy  cannot  produce.  The  re- 
sults of  detente  have  been  the  reverse  of  the 
arguments  tuade  for  It:  Instead  of  the  Soviets 
being  restrained  by  economic  dependence  on 
the  West,  some  Western  countries  have  be- 
come dependent  on  trade  with  the  Soviets. 

The  issue  is  not  whether  the  allies  will 
back  the  U.S..  but  whether  they  can  act  to- 
gether to  protect  their  common  Interests  and 
democratic  values.  In  the  present  crisis,  this 
requires  that : 

The  United  States  and  its  allies  develop  In 
concert  the  appropriate  military  capability  to 
meet  the  Soviet  challenge  in  Southwest  Asia. 

Industrial  democracies  work  more  vigor- 
ously to  achieve  coherent  and  coordinated 
economic  policies.  Including  a  critical  reex- 
amination of  the  growing  dependence  of 
Western  economies  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  obvious  efforts  of  the  Soviet  Union — 
through  diplomatic,  political,  and  economic 
pressures — to  separate  our  allies,  and  partic- 
ularly Western  Europe,  from  the  United 
States  be  firmly  resisted. 

Despite  the  growing  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Western  democracies  main- 
tain an  unchallenged  lead  In  economic  re- 
sources and  productive  capacity.  What  is 
needed  now  is  the  will  to  harness  that  capac- 
ity to  resist  the  totalitarian  assault  on  vital 
Western   interests  and  on  democracy  Itself. 

The  free  trade  union  movements  of  the 
world  have  no  armies  at  their  disposal,  but 
they  have  a  critical  stake  In  the  protection 
of  human  rights  and  democratic  Institutions 
everywhere.  They  have  a  moral  obligation— 
especially  as  the  Soviet  Union  launches  its 
peace  offensive."  with  the  objective  of  divid- 
ing the  Western  Alliance— to  contribute  to 
the  struggle  for  peace  and  human  rights  and 


to  resist  the  Soviet  campaign  for  unilateral 
Western  disarmament.  The  Executive  Council 
at  Its  last  meeting  appealed  "to  all  interna- 
tional and  national  organizations  of  free 
trade  unions  to  meet  this  obligation."  We 
renew  that  appeal  today. • 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  PRO- 
POSED ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36tb>  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act,  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification, 
the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days  dur- 
ing which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  two  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived on  May  9  and  12,  1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifi- 
oations  at  the  offices  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notifications  follow: 

Defense  SECtmrry 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washin^on.  DC.  May  12.  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:   I-64/80ct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
injrton,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At  the 
instruction  of  the  Department  of  State,  I 
wish  t3  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  South   Asian   country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest  Graves. 

Director. 

Defense  SECtTRrrr 
Assistance  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  9,  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-SeT/SOct. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 

Profes.iional    Staff    Member,    Committee    on 
Foreign    Relations.    U.S.    Senate,    Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Dr    Binnendijk:   By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  Information  as  required  by  Section 
36(bl    of   the  Arms   Export   Control   Act,   At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance  noti- 
fication. 
The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 


offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for  major 
defease  equipment  tentatively  estimated  to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

EamsT  Oeavxs, 

Director.^ 


OPEC  PRICE  INCREASES  HIGHLIGHT 
NEED  TO  FILL  SPRO 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  latest 
oil  price  increases  by  Saudi  Arabia  are 
yet  another  good  example  of  why  our 
Nation  need.'^  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  build  the  strategic  petroleiun  reserve. 
In  an  attempt  to  ostensibly  unify  the 
fragmented  oil  pricing  policies  of  OPEC. 
the  Saudi 's  have  raised  their  per  barrel 
price  by  $2,  and  one  can  only  assume 
that  refiners  of  that  imported  crude  will 
pass  that  increase  along  to  consumers 
The  question  we  need  to  ask  is  when  are 
we  finally  going  to  stand  firm  in  our  com- 
mitment to  reducing  U.S.  oil  vulnerabil- 
ity and  loose  ourselves  from  the  strangle- 
hold OPEC  now  has  on  us?  Our  current 
anti-SPRO  policy  renders  us  incapable 
of  ever  responding  forcefully  to  contin- 
ued cartel-style  price  hiking.  There  seems 
to  be  no  end  in  sight  to  how  far  OPEC 
can  push  this  country  to  the  wall. 

When  the  Iranian  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment raised  its  price  to  $35  per  barrel 
for  crude  oil.  our  ally  Japan,  refused  to 
buy.  Their  refusal  to  be  blackmailed  by 
the  oil  weapon  was  based  on  Japan's 
possession  of  an  approximately  88  day 
petroleum  reser\'e.  Japan's  strong  reserve 
program  was  their  first  line  of  defense 
against  an  economic  assault  by  Iran  and 
it  provided  them  the  needed  cushion 
when  the  fiow  of  Iranian  crude  was 
halted. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  first  line  of  de- 
fense, this  energy  insurance,  or  whatever 
one  chooses  to  call  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve,  that  could  provide  the 
United  States  the  vital  elements  of  time 
and  flexibility  in  the  event  the  oil  weap- 
on is  used  against  us  in  the  future.  Our 
continued  reliance  on  foreign  oil  over 
the  next  decade  or  so.  OPEC's  policy  of 
continued  price  increases,  and  the  highly 
volatile  state  existent  in  the  region  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  make  our  need  for  a  petro- 
leum reserve  greater  today  than  ever. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee heard  testimony  by  Secretary 
Duncan  in  which  he  stated  no  oil  would 
be  bought  for  SPRO  until  Jime  1981. 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  world  oil 
market  is  soft  Eind  now  may  very  well  be 
the  best  opportunity  we  will  have  for 
some  time  to  buy  oil  for  SPRO.  Does 
Energy  Secretary  Duncan  really  think 
that  the  market  will  be  better  in  June 
of  1981  or  that  OPEC  will  reverse  their 
cartel  policy  of  continued  price  increases 
and  actually  lower  their  price  per  barrel? 
What  are  we  waiting  for?  The  time  to 
reaffirm  our  commitment  to  filling  the 
startegic  petroleum  reserve  is  now — not 
in  1981. 

Today  our  strategic  reserve  has  a  total 
capacity  of  248  million  barrels,  but  we 
possess  only  91  million  barrels  in  our  re- 
serves. This  is  barely  a  12-day  cushion, 
hardly  enough  for  a  nation  so  dependent 
on  oil  as  a  major  component  of  our 
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economy  and  defense  posture.  In  light  of 
current  OPEC  price  increases  the  argu- 


Our  taxable  income  was  $67,500. 

We  paid  more  than  $22,000  in  Federal 


the  Federal  income  tax  summary  referred 
to  above  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
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Stevens  believes  that  parents  should  take 
an  active  interest  In  what  their  child  eats 


Dismissing  such  ratings,  Percy  said  they 
take  into  account  only  a  small  numi>er  of  the 


T  H  r<kj^  e?     i-i^ 
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economy  and  defense  poetiire.  In  light  of 
current  OPEC  price  increases  the  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  Carter  a/iminis- 
tration  for  halting  the  reserve  program 
continue  to  be  unjustifiable  and  this 
antireserve  policy  must  be  reversed. 
While  our  consumers  have  provided  a  $5 
billion  windfall  profit  to  the  government 
coffers  of  Saudi  Arabia  due  directly  to 
increased  oil  prices  and  while  our  own 
economy  continues  to  suffer,  this  admin- 
istration has  done  precious  little  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  energy  security.  The 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  could,  in  the 
future,  be  used  as  a  deterrent  to  those 
OPEC  Nations  who  will  continually  and 
unmercifuUy  jack  up  the  price  of  crude 
unless  they  know  the  United  States  pos- 
sesses the  capacity  to  say  "No"  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  will,  in  closing,  simply 
say  that  energy  is  a  vital  component  to 
our  future,  both  economically  and  geo- 
politically  and  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  is  a  vital  link  in  our  overall  na- 
tional security  chain.  We,  in  Congress, 
must  not  avoid  our  responsibilities  and 
duties.  We  must  provide  the  Nation  with 
needed  national  energy  security  and  we 
can  do  that  by  mandating  our  strategic 
reserve  be  filled.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
SPRO  is  to  be  filled,  it  will  be  done  over 
strong  opposition  by  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, but  we  must  not  skirt  this 
responsibility  any  longer.* 


ANNUAL  FINANCIAL   DISCLOSURE 
OF  SENATOR   STAFFORD 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  last  6  years.  I  have  made 
public  disclosures  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings, along  with  summaries  of  my  Fed- 
eral income  tax  returns. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  issue  a 
similar  financial  report  to  the  citizens  of 
Vermont  each  year  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  public  office. 

In  keeping  with  that  promise,  I  am 
once  again  issuing  a  public  statement  of 
financial  disclosure. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that  my 
wife,  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of 
slightly  more  than  $458,500  as  of  May  1 
of  this  year,  when  the  evaluation  was 
made. 

The  statement  I  am  making  public  lists 
details  of  our  holdings— including  bank 
accounts,  cash  value  of  life  insurance 
and  Federal  retirement  fund,  real  and 
personal  property  we  own.  and  stocks 
and  bonds. 

The  majority  of  the  stocks  and  bonds 
listed  were  owned  by  us  before  I  entered 
public  office  and  there  has  been  little 
change  in  our  financial  condition  in 
terms  of  real  dollars  since  I  entered  pub- 
Uc  office  in  Vermont  26  years  ago.  Uke 
most  Americans,  the  Staffords  lost 
ground  to  inflation  last  year. 

The  summary  of  our  joint  Federal  in- 
come tax  return  shows  that  Mrs.  Stafford 
and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross  income  last 
year  of  slightly  less  than  $76,000.  Of  that 
total,  $58,290  came  from  my  salary  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 


Our  taxable  income  was  $67,500. 

We  paid  more  than  $22,000  in  Federal 
income  taxes  for  the  year,  and  nearly 
$5,100  in  Vermont  State  income  taxes. 
Our  total  of  Federal  and  State  income 
tax  payments  was  $27,242. 

Those  Federal  and  State  income  tax 
payments  amounted  to  nearly  36  percent 
of  our  gross  income. 

Details  of  our  financial  statement  will 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
as  in  the  past.  And,  as  I  have  done  in 
each  of  the  last  6  years,  I  am  making 
copies  of  the  statement  available  to  news- 
papers, radio  stations,  and  other  news 
services  in  Vermont. 

This  information  is  being  made  pubhc 
because  I  remain  convinced  that  those 
who  serve  in  government,  as  well  as  gov- 
ernment itself,  must  be  as  open  and  can- 
did as  possible  with  the  public. 

The  net  worth  of  the  Staffords  in- 
creased by  slightly  more  than  $15,000  last 
year,  or  by  slightly  more  than  3  percent. 
That  increase,  of  course,  was  well  be- 
hind the  increase  in  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion— which  means  we  actually  fell  be- 
hind in  real  worth. 

The  value  of  our  stock  portfolio  showed 
a  decrease  of  $5,500,  but  we  were  able  to 
increase  our  savings  by  about  $11,000. 

Inflation  increased  the  value  of  our 
personal  property  by  $5,000,  and  my  re- 
tirement fund  contributions  added  more 
than  $3,000  to  that  fund  during  the  year. 

In  addition,  we  reduced  our  mortgage 
on  our  Virginia  home  by  more  than 
$1,000. 

Otherwise,  our  assets  remained  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  which  means  they 
were  reduced  by  inflation. 

The  best  way  to  enable  Americans  to 
judge  whether  their  Grovernment  and 
their  officials  are  acting  properly  is  to 
provide  full  disclosure  of  all  interests  of 
Government  and  of  those  who  make  deci- 
sions in  Government. 

Thus,  I  invite  aU  Vermonters — and  all 
other  Americans — to  examine  my  finan- 
cial interests  and  to  match  those  inter- 
ests with  my  record  as  a  public  official. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned 
over  the  loss  of  public  confidence  in 
Government  and  politics.  I  believe  one  of 
the  reasons  for  public  suspicion  is  that 
so  much  of  the  activity  of  Government 
and  politics  takes  place  away  from  public 
view. 

I  had  hoped  that,  by  this  time,  the 
Congress  would  have  enacted  legislation 
requiring  detailed  public  financial  dis- 
closure by  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  senior  officials  of  Government. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
direction.  But,  not  enough.  The  financial 
disclosures  I  have  been  making  public 
each  .year  continue  to  go  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  law  or  Senate  rules. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  legislation 
that  provides  greater  disclosure  of  Gov- 
ernment and  of  the  activities  of  those  in 
Government. 

In  the  meantime.  I  shall  continue  to 
make  my  own  full  disclosure  to  my  fel- 
low Vermonters. 

I  ask  that  the  financial  statement  and 


the  Federal  income  tax  summary  referred 
to  above  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Summary  of  1979  joint  Federal  income  tax 

return:  Robert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 

INCOME 

Salary $58,290.62 

Interest 1,700.73 

Dividends  (less  $200  exclusion)  ..  3,  902.  39 

OtJier 15,272.96 


Total    income 79,166,70 


ADJUSTMENTS    TO    INCOME 

Allowable  congressional  expenses 

not  reimbursed 3,244.85 


Total       adjustments 
Income    

Adjusted  gross  income.. 


to 

3,244.85 
-.     75.921.85 


Itemized  deductions: 

Medical    150.00 

Taxes  - 9,414.00 

Interest 464.02 

Contributions   1,246.50 

Miscellaneous    473.49 


Total    deductions 

Less  zero  bracket  amount 

Taxable    Income 

Federal    income    tax    due    and 
paid   

SAVINGS    ACCOUNTS 

Bellows  Falls  Trust  Company 

Burlington     Federal     Savings 

Loan    

Burlington  Savings  Bank 

The   Howard   Bank 

Rutland   Savings   Bank 


11,748.01 

3,  400.  00 

67.  573.  84 

22,  147.88 


& 


$5,  000.  00 

5,  000.  00 
5.  000.  00 
5.  000.  00 
5,  000.  00 


Total 25,000.00 

CERTIFICATE    OF    DEPOSIT 

Howard  Bank 10,000.00 


Total    10,000.00 

CHECKING    ACCOUNTS 

Riggs  National  Bank 11,000.00 

First    Virginia    Bank-. 694.00 

The   Howard   Bank 300.00 


Total    11,994.00 

LIFE    INSURANCE 


Travelers  Insurance  Co. 

MONY   

NYLIC 

NSLI    

Connecticut    General 


Total  cash  value  . 


18, 194.  50 


REAL   ESTATE 

(Estimated  market  value) 

64  Litchfield  Ave.,  Rutland.  Vt. 

ihouse)    $100,000.00 

27    Howard    Ave.,    Rutland,    Vt. 

(house)    40,000.00 

3541    Devon    Dr.,   Falls   Church, 

Va.   (house)    100,000.00 


Total    — .     240.000.00 


ADDITIONAL   ASSETS 

Contributions  to  Federal  retire- 
ment     $56,470.15 

Law  Library  and  office  furni- 
ture, 27  South  Main  St.,  Rut- 
land.   Vt 2.000.00 

Boat  and  2  cars 24.000.00 

Personal    property 25.000.00 


Total 


107,470.15 
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STOCKS 


Name 


Shares 


Value 


I^T  jT  100  at  53 J5. 

Bellows  falVf(ust  Co -  80  at  60 4, 

duett  Peabody fL^'.'.li; ■, 

Con  tdison  of  N.Y — --  'M  f '  ^^H 2. 

Gillette  Co.... - ?°!  fff* 

Greyhound f  .V,'*,  tj u 

The  rloward  Bank k'"  V '^ '  ' 

international  Harvestef.---.  2°  at  Z7      

Manutacturers  Hanover  Trust 654at29>, l», 

Monsanto JS  '  1^  * 

N.  L.  Industries j„    I  ,2  '^ ' 

National  Distillers in    .a      

OutDoard  Marine ??'!;£; 

Security  Pacilic  Corp 16  at  Zb  4 

Time,  Inc ?2^  f?''» '' 

vendo 10  at  Sh - 


300.00 
800.00 
162. 50 
362.50 
452.50 
325.00 
064.00 
540.00 
339.  00 
805.  00 
620.  00 
060.00 
180.00 
404.00 
203.  75 
55.00 


ToUl- 


55,673.25 


LIABILITIES 

Eastern  Liberty  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Assn.  First  mortgage. 
Devon  Drive,   12  31/79 $7,646,37 

RECAPITULATION 

Total  assets 466,331.90 

Total  liabilities  - 7,  646  37 

Net  assets 458.685.53 

• 


MS.  EMMA  M.  STEVENS.  GEORGIA'S 
1980  TEACHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  re- 
cent feature  on  Ms.  Emma  M.  Stevens, 
Georgias  1980  Teacher  of  the  Year. 

Ms.  Stevens  has  taken  a  lead  in  Geor- 
gia in  understanding  the  necessity  of 
teaching  good  nutrition  habits  to  chil- 
dren and  young  people.  I  commend  Ms. 
Stevens  on  her  work  with  young  people 
and  parents,  and  I  am  sure  this  feature 
on  her  will  be  of  interest  to  my  colleagues. 
I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  news  feature 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Good  Eating  Habfts  Begin  Early,  Says 
State  Teacher  of  the  Year 

"Each  food  has  a  function."  says  Emma  M. 
Stevens,  Georgia's  1980  Teacher  of  the  Year. 
Stevens,  who  teaches  kindergarten  In  the 
Lowndes  County  School  System.  Is  one  of 
four  finalists  In  the  national  Teacher  of  the 
Year  program.  Her  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  Georgia  education  were  recently 
cited  by  the  Georgia  General  Assembly.  While 
in  Atlanta  to  accept  copies  of  the  formal 
resolutions  of  both  houses,  she  took  time  to 
talk  about  nutrition  education  for  children 

"We  teach  children  to  eat  a  variety  of 
foods."  Stevens  says.  "There  is  a  reason  for 
that.  I  tell  my  children  that  milk  has  a  func- 
tion, green  vegetables  have  a  function,  bread 
has  a  function  and  so  on.  The  body  needs 
this  variety  to  keep  its  many  parts  working. 
Milk  helps  one  part,  meat  another." 

Asked  whether  klndergartners  and  young 
children  can  understand  nutrition.  Stevens 
asserts  that  they  can.  "They  are  very  aware 
of  food,"  she  says,  "and  very  aware  of  Junk 
food,  too." 

Stevens  sends  notes  to  parents  asking 
them  not  to  send  candy,  chips  and  cookies 
to  school.  "They  are  really  not  on  the  side 
of  the  child  when  they  do  this."  she  ex- 
plains. "Such  Junk  food  kills  appetites  for 
balanced  breakfasts  and  lunches  served  at 
school.  Parents  don't  realize  that  our  food 
service  is  not  Just  a  school -by-school  opera- 
tion. Menus  are  planned  by  people  who  know 
what  they  are  doing." 


Stevens  believes  that  parents  should  take 
an  active  interest  in  what  their  child  eats 
at  school.  "They  should  ask  'What  did  you 
have  for  lunch?'  or  'What  did  you  like  best 
today?'  They  should  never  say  'Yuck.  I 
don't  like  that  either.'  That  doesn't  help 
the  child  learn." 

Parents  can  do  many  things  to  teach  good 
nutrition  habits,  Stevens  says.  "They  can 
help  children  look  through  old  magazines, 
cut  out  pictures  of  favorite  foods  s>nd  then 
arrange  a  balanced  meal  on  a  paper  plate.  Or 
draw  a  circle  on  a  piece  of  paper,  ask  the 
child  to  draw  that  day's  lunch,  then  discuss 
the  meal." 

With  more  than  30  years'  experience  In 
teaching.  Stevens  firmly  supports  school 
breakfasts,  "Before  we  had  a  breakfast  pro- 
gram in  our  school,  when  I  worked  with 
migrant  children,  I  fixed  breakfast  for  them 
because  they  came  to  school  hungry.  Hungry 
children  cannot  learn.  I  had  a  hotplate  right 
there  in  the  classroom."  St-evens  also  points 
out  that  parents  working  long  hours  may 
not  have  time  to  prepare  either  an  ade- 
quate breakfast  or  a  balanced  supper,  thus 
making  school   breakfast  doubly  Important. 

Stevens  closes  with  advice  on  feeding 
children  at  home.  "Young  children  like  fin- 
ger food,  things  they  can  hold  in  their 
hands.  A  hot  dog  on  a  bun.  for  instance. 
Is  much  easier  for  them  to  eat  than  a  chill 
dog.  And  they  don't  like  spicy  foods,  so  leave 
out  the  garlic  and  onion  when  preparing 
food  for  them. "9 


TAX  GROUP  RATING  HAS  NOT 
CHANGED.  BUT  PERCY  HAS 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  in  the  Chicago  Tribime  reviewed 
Senator  Percy's  record  on  spending  and 
tax  issues. 

Senator  Percy  has  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  our  effort  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  taxes.  I  value  his  advice,  counsel, 
and  commitment  to  sound  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  Tribune  article  of  Sunday,  May  4, 
1980. 

The  article  follows: 

Tax  Group  Rating  Hasn't  Changed,  But 

Percy  Has 

( By  Arthur  Siddon ) 

Washington. — "Your  message  has  come 
through  loud  and  clear.  You've  had  it  with 
big  spending  and  over-regulation  You've  had 
it  with  inflation  and  high  taxes." 

That  statement  hangs  in  a  frame  on  the 
wall  of  the  office  of  Sen.  Percy  |R..  HI.],  a 
constant  reminder  to  him  of  the  1978  election 
campaign  in  which  he  virtually  begged  voters 
to  return  him  to  the  Senate  for  a  third  term, 
to  give  him  a  chance  to  change  his  ways  and 
mend  his  Image.  "* 

Did  Sen.  Percy  get  the  message?  Has  he 
kept  his  promise?  What  has  he  done  to  cut 
spending  and  taxes? 

According  to  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
he  has  done  very  little.  Its  Just-released  vot- 
ing analysis  of  senators  shows  Percy  ranked 
36th  among  the  Senate's  big  spenders  during 
1979.  In  1978.  before  his  election,  Percy 
ranked  35th. 

"There  was  virtually  no  difference  in  the 
score  before  and  after  the  election  compared 
to  his  colleagues  as  a  whole,"  concluded  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union. 

The  American  Conservative  Union  (ACU). 
which  ranks  senators  on  how  conservative 
their  voting  records  are,  gave  Percy  an  18  in 
1978  before  the  election  and  a  28  in  1979. 
because  of  "a  slight  Improvement." 


Dismissing  such  ratings,  Percy  said  they 
take  into  account  only  a  Krna.ii  number  of  the 
hundreds  of  votes  a  senator  casts  each  year. 
Besides,  he  complained,  a  lot  of  people  mu- 
understood  what  be  said  back  in  1978. 

'People  have  misinterpreted  what  I  said," 
Percy  explained  in  a  recent  mierview,  "I 
never  said,  for  example,  that  I  would  change 
my  vote  on  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.  I 
never  said  I  would  apologize  for  supi>ortlng 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties. 

"What  I  did  say  was  that  I  would  spend 
more  time  on  economic  Issues.  I  said  I  would 
spend  more  time  on  matters  havmg  an  im- 
pact on  Illinois." 

Percy's  staff  says  nobody  should  have  ex- 
pected him  suddenly  to  tvim  into  an  ultra 
conservative. 

"He  is  a  moderate  Republican."  said  John 
Chllders.  the  Senator's  administrative  as- 
sistant. "He  feels  comfortable  in  the  middle 
"I  don't  think  you  can  expect  him  to 
achieve  a  100  rating  from  the  ACU  any  more 
than  you  can  expect  him  to  get  a  100  rating 
from  the  Americans  for  Democratic  Action." 
Shortly  after  the  election.  Percy  shook  up 
his  staff  and  appointed  project  directors  in 
both  the  Chicago  and  Springfield  offices  to 
aid  in  federal  programs  directed  at  Illinois. 
"Gov  Thompson  has  had  much  more  con- 
tact with  Sen  Percy  since  the  election," 
said  Dave  Gilbert.  Thompson's  spokesman. 
"They  have  telephone  conversations  at  least 
once  a  week.  He's  been  very  helpful  on  state 
revenue  sharing  and  highway  funding.  I'd 
say  he  has  made  a  significant  effort  since 
the  election." 

Percy  also  appears  to  be  working  closer 
with  his  Illinois  colleagues  in  the  House. 

"Percy  used  to  ignore  whatever  we  were 
doing."  said  an  aide  to  an  Illinois  congress- 
man. '"We  were  lucky  if  he  sent  a  staff  mem- 
ber to  a  delegation  meeting.  He  never  came 
himself." 

Since  the  election.  Percy  has  gone  out 
of  his  way  to  help.  Rep.  Edward  Madigan 
(R..  Llncoin)  said  Percy  was  a  major  factor 
in  preventing  the  closing  of  Chanute  Air 
Force  Base  at  Rantoul  Rep  Robert  Michel 
(R,.  Peoria)  noted  Percy's  help  with  a  re- 
search laboratory  in  I>eoria. 

"I  don't  know  about  his  voting  record." 
said  Michel,  "but  he  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job  in  helping  with  Illinois  projects  since 
the  election." 

During  his  first  two  terms,  Percy  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  globe-trotting  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
cared  little  about  domestic  affairs.  In  fact, 
in  1973  Percy  gave  up  a  seat  on  the  impor- 
tant Appropriations  Committee  In  exchange 
for  a  spot  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  96th  Congress 
in  Januarv.  1979.  Percy  has  not  taken  one 
foreign  trip  at  taxpayers'  expense  The  staff 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reports 
he  spends  much  less  time  on  committee 
affairs. 

During  the  1978  campaign,  Percy  came  un- 
der fire  for  failing  to  support  the  Republican 
plan  to  cut  spending  and  taxes— the  Kemp- 
Roth  bill— although  he  did  pay  it  lip  service 
Since  the  election,  however,  Percy  has 
pushed  vigorously  for  the  plan. 

■Percv  has  spoken  out  on  the  Senate  fioor 
three  or  four  times  this  year  In  support  of 
Pen  Roth's  spending  and  tax  cut  proposals, 
said  a  staff  aide  to  Sen  William  Roth  (R  , 
Del  I  "He's  done  it  without  being  asked 
There  has  been  a  dramatic  change  In  atti- 
tude," 

Percy  says  he  has  been  doing  a  lot  of  these 
things  all  along  but  that  nobody  knew 
about  it  because  he  was  being  modest  about 
his  achievements.* 
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1.  the  peril  op  SELF-DECEPnOK 


3.    A    BOUND    judgment 


contemplated  suicide,  for  life  was  not  worth 

llvlnc. 
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FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


•  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  practice  and  policy  during  the 
last  12  years  to  publish  a  report  of  my 
financial  situation.  For  the  third  year, 
Senate  rules  likewise  require  that  cer- 
tain financial  information  about  Sena- 
tors be  made  available  to  the  public. 

Today.  May  15,  in  accordance  with 
these  rules.  I  have  made  the  necessary 
filing  of  the  required  financial  report 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate.  This 
document  lists  my  assets  and  liabilities 
for  1979.  and  sets  forth  as  well  a  state- 
ment of  my  earnings  in  1979,  including 
my  honoraria,  and  writing  fees. 

In  addition,  following  my  longstanding 
practice  I  am  publishing  a  summary  of 
my  Federal,  State  and  local  income  tax 
returns  here,  although  such  information 
regarding  my  returns  is  no  longer  re- 
quired by  either  Statute  or  the  Senate 
Rules. 

In  accordance  with  the  form  I  have 
used  in  the  past,  the  following  items  are 
submitted  for  the  Record.  This  list  in- 
cludes : 

First,  each  of  my  interests  in  property; 
Second,  the  assets  held  in  a  famUy 
trust  established  in  1937,  in  which  as  a 
beneficiary  I  have  a  life  interest  and  my 
wife  and  children  have  a  remainder  in- 
terest: 
Third,  each  of  my  liabilities;  and 
Finally,  a  summary  of  my  1979  Federal 
income  tax  return  and  the  amounts  of 
State  and  local  taxes  paid  for  1979. 

The  material  follows : 
PiNANciAi.  Statement  of  Senator  Jacob  J. 
jAvrrs,  AS  OF  December  31.  1979 
A.  Interests  In  property,  nature  of  Interest, 
type  of  Interest,  and  location: 

Indian  Trail  Groves  Ltd.,  Land,  Miami 
Florida. 

Indian  Trail  Ranch  Liquidating  Trust,  In- 
terests in  mortgages  on  land,  mortgages 
Miami.  Florida. 

Arrowhead  Associates,  Land.  Tysons  Cor- 
ner. Virginia. 

TBV  Lessors,  Leasing  equipment.  Porter- 
viUe.  California. 

Watergate  west.  Inc.,  Stock-residence, 
Washington.  DC. 

L.  S.  Inc.  (Louis  Sherry) ,  Stock,  New  York 
New  York. 

Terra  Bella  Vineyards,  Vineyards,  Porter- 
ville.  California. 

Southgate  Associates,  Apartment  bulldlnes 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

J.  T.  Company,  Finders  Pee,  New  York 
New  York. 

The  Javlts  Book  Group.  Memoirs  New 
York,  New  York. 

Checking  Accounts,  Cash,  New  York  New 
York.  Schenectady.  New  York. 

American  Bar  Association  Retirement  As- 
sociation, Cash  on  Deposit,  Chicago.  Illinois. 
Senate  Retirement  Fund,  Cash  on  Deposit 
Washington.  DC. 

CleveTrust  Realty  Investors,  Stock  Cleve- 
land. Ohio. 

Basic  Resources  Corporation.  Stock  New 
York,  New  York. 

Paintings,  art  works,  objects  and  house- 
hold fumlahlngs.  Watergate  West,  WashlnK- 
ton,  DC. 

B.  Beneficial  interest  in  trust  (1979)  • 
Name  of  Trust:  Ida  Javlts  Trust 
Trustees:   Lewis  M.   Schott.  John  Trubln 

Pi;^r^    ^375    Park    Avenue.    Fourteenth 
Floor.  New  York.  New  York  10022 

C.  Trust  holdings: 

In  all  cases  these  are  for  normal  invest- 
ment omy  and  do  not  represent  any  element 
of  control  or  of  relative  major  size 


( 1 )  Land  Interests — 

Belco  Oil  and  Gas  Drilling  Fund;  East 
Hampton  Property;  and,  Loxahatchee  Real 
Estate. 

(2)  Limited  Partnerships — 

Indian  Trail  Groves  Ltd..  Indian  Trail 
Liquidating  Trust;  Loxahatchee  Investments 
Ltd.,  Teeco  Properties  Ltd.,  Land,  Miami. 
Florida;  Interests  In  mortgages  on  land. 
mortgages.  In  Miami;  Real  Estate,  West  Palm 
Beach,  Florida;  Real  Estate,  New  York,  New 
York. 

(3)  Bonds- 
Government  Employees  Financial,  5.75  per- 
cent. Due  1980; 

Government  Employees  Financial,  5.25  per- 
cent. Due  1983;  Government  Employees  Fi- 
nancial, 9  percent.  Due  1992; 

Israel  Savings,  Due  1992; 

Marcor,  6.5  percent.  Due   1988; 

New  York  State  Power  Authority,  6]^  per- 
cent Due  1.1.2010; 

South  Central  Bell  Telephone,  8.25  percent 
Due  6.1.2004; 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone,  8.75  percent 
Due  8.1.2007; 

U.S.  Treasury  BUIs,  Due  4.24.80;  and 

U.S.  Treasury  Notes.  8  percent  Due  5.12.82. 

(4)  Stocks — ACF  Industries;  Amax;  Amer- 
ican Maize  "A";  Anderson  Clayton:  Archer 
Daniels  Midland;  Arien  Realty;  Bankers  Se- 
curities; Bankers  Securities.  6  percent  Jr.. 
Preferred;  Basic  Research  Corporation;  Cen- 
co  Instruments;  Chase  Manhattan  Bank. 
N.A.;  Chesapeake  Corporation;  C.I.  Realty: 
Citicorp;  Cities  Service  Corporation;  Cone 
Mlils  Corporation;  Corporate  Realty  Invest- 
ors: and  Corporate  Realty  Consultants. 

Crown  Zellerbach;  Declcom  S>^tems;  Del 
Laboratories;  Digital  Recording  Corporation; 
Domtar:  Falconbridge  Nickel  Mines:  GATX; 
Government  Employees  Insurance;  Convert- 
ible Preferred,  and  Warren ts  Due  8.1.83; 
Great  Northern  Nekoosa;  Great  Western  Fi- 
nance; and  Graham  Newman. 

IDB  Bankholding  Corporation  (ADR  for 
Convertible  Preferred);  IMC  Magnetics;  In- 
dian Trail  Ranch  (in  liquidation);  Interna- 
tional Paper;  Kaiser  Industries  Corporation; 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation:  Magic  Mark- 
er; Marine  Midland;  New  York  Times:  Phoe- 
nix Canada  OU  (in  escrow);  Royal  Palm 
Beach  Colony;  Scott  Paper;  Stokely  Van 
Camp;  Transohio;  Transunion;  Tubos  de 
Acero  de  Mexico  9  percent  Preferred;  West- 
vaco  Corporation:  West  Indies  and  Carib- 
bean Development;  White  Shield  Indonesia- 
Common  and  Preferred;   and  Zapata 

(5)  Other  Holdings — 

Checking  Account,  Bridgeport,  Connecti- 
cut; Note  Receivable; 

East  Hampton  Property,  purchase  money 
mortgage.  East  Hampton.  New  York;  Paint- 
ing. 

D.  Liabilities:  (Not  Including  current 
trade  bills). 

Name  of  creditor,  location  of  creditor  and 
type  of  liability: 

( 1 )  Ida  Javlts  Trust,  Lewis  M.  Schott  and 
John  Trubln — Trustees,  375  Park  Avenue, 
Fourtenth  Floor.  New  York,  New  York  10022, 
Income  advances — unliquidated. 

(2)  Citibank,  N.A.,  399  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10043,  Contingent  liability 
on  partnership  loan  in  connection  with 
Southgate  Associates. 

(3)  Watergate  West  Inc.,  Washington, 
DC,  Mortgage  on  personal  residence. 

(4)  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company.  Travelers  Insurance  Company, 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society,  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Massachusetts 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Mutual  of  New 
York:  Various  loans  on  life  insurance  poli- 
cies secured  by  cash  surrender  value  of 
policies. 

(5)  Southgate  Associates.  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois. Partnership  liability;  Terra  Bella  Vine- 
yards, Porterville,  California,  Partnership 
liability. 

E.  Summary  of   1979  Federal,  State  aod 


City  income  tax  return  of  Senator  Jacob  K. 

Javits: 

Senate   Salary $57,500 

Net  Income  other  than  salary  (in- 
cludes dividends,  interest,  rents, 
royalties,  articles,  lectures.  In- 
vestments, etc.) 33,633 


Total    - 

Deductions   (Includes  losses,  chari- 
table contributions  of  $5.410) 

Federal    tax   paid 

Amount   owed 

Amount  of  overpayment 

Nev/  York  State  tax  paid 

Amount  owed 

Amount  of  overpayment 

New  York  City  tax  paid 

Amount  owed 

Amount  of  overpayment 

Total  taxes  paid 

Total  taxes  due 

Total    overpayment 


91. 133 

$56.  668 

15, 225 

11.717 

3.585 

10.  800 

8,574 

2,226 

3,500 

2,822 

678 

29,525 

23, 113 

6,412 

• 


THE   PUBLIC    EFFECT   OF   PRIVATE 
LIVING 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a  breakfast 
for  Members  of  Congress  at  which  Dr. 
Alan  Walker,  director  of  World  Evange- 
lism for  the  World  Methodist  Council, 
gave  a  devotional  address.  His  excellent 
remarks  presented  a  thought-provoking 
spiritual  challenge  for  all  of  us  who  serve 
in  public  office.  It  is  my  privilege  to  share 
them  with  all  of  my  colleagues  by  having 
the  text  of  his  address  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  follows: 

The  Public  Effect  of  Private  Living 
There  is  a  public  effect  of  private  living. 
This  Is  the  claim  of  the  Bible  and  the  evi- 
dence of  history.  Quality  of  character  is  a 
first  essential  in  people  who  rise  to  leader- 
ship in  any  area  of  life.  Private  morality 
deeply   influences  public   performance. 

There  are  few  lives  in  history  which  show 
more  clearly  the  public  effect  of  private  liv- 
ing than  the  story  of  David  who  became  King 
of  Israel. 

David  steps  into  history  as  God's  man.  He 
possessed  a  striking  personality  with  beauti- 
ful eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion.  He  had 
everything  as  he  rose  to  power:  good  looks, 
wisdom,  courage,  musical  ability  and  a  deep 
love  of  God  and  His  law.  The  Bible  says: 
■The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon 
him." 

Then  came  disaster.  Walking  one  day  on 
the  roof  of  his  palace  he  saw  the  wife  of 
one  of  his  generals  bathing  on  the  roof  of 
her  house.  His  sensual  nature  was  aroused. 
The  woman.  Bathsheba.  was  brought  to  him. 
David  committed  adulterv-  and  then  to  hide 
his  action,  arranged  vltually  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband. 

From  that  time  everything  went  wrong  for 
King  David.  His  home  was  disrupted,  his 
kingdom  became  divided,  his  own  son  Ab- 
salom rose  In  rebellion.  The  Bible  declares; 
"The  thing  that  David  had  done  displeased 
the  Lord." 

The  public  effect  of  private  living  has  been 
vividly  shown  in  recent  history.  Look  at  some 
of  the  events  that  have  happened  The  Pro- 
fumo  scandal  almost  brought  down  an  ew- 
lier  Consen-ative  Government  In  England. 

Personal  immorality  forced  the  resigna- 
tion of  a  Chancellor  of  Western  Germany. 

Corruption  drove  a  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister from  office. 

The  dishonesties  of  Watergate  led  to  the 
resignation  of  an  American  President. 

Personal  extravagances  amid  the  poverty 
of  his  people  played  a  large  part  In  over- 
throwing the  Shah  of  Iran. 
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I.  THE  PERIL  OP  SEU-DECEPnON 

There  Is  a  public  effect  from  private  living 
because  personal  living  determines  whether 
we  see  clearly  or  move  Into  the  sbsMles  of 
self-deception. 

King  David  when  he  sinned  became  blind 
to  the  enormity  of  what  he  had  done.  How- 
ever, the  day  came  when  the  folds  of  self- 
deceit  were  torn  aside.  A  brave  preacher 
named  Nathan  confronted  David,  telling  a 
pathetic  little  story  of  a  rich  man  taking  a 
poor  mans  pet  lamb.  'Who  Is  this  person' 
says  David.  'You  are  the  man!'  was  Nathan's 
answer. 

There  Is  a  terrible  progression  about  evil. 
It  leads  us  on  before  we  know  It.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  "The  Bride  of  Lammermore  "  puts 
it  this  way.  A  horse-rider  can  be  up  to  his 
saddle-girths  in  a  bog  In  no  time  If  he 
ignores  the   first  sign  of  soft  earth. 

The  Bible  expresses  the  warning  of  the 
blinding  power  of  evil  In  another  way.  The 
first  Psalm  says:  "Blessed  Is  the  man  who 
walks  not  In  the  counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor 
stands  In  the  way  of  sinners,  nor  sits  In  the 
seat  of  the  scornful."  When  we  walk  In  the 
presence  of  temptation  It  Is  so  easy  to  stand, 
becoming  fascinated  with  it,  and  soon  to  sit, 
accepting  it.  Happy  Is  the  man  who  recog- 
nizes the  danger  of  the  first  approach  of  evil. 

Goodness,  on  the  other  hand,  creates 
clarity  of  vision.  True  goodness  trembles  as 
evil  comes  near,  making  for  humility  and 
dependence  on  a  strength  oeyond  ourselves. 
It  throws  around  us  a  screen  of  protection 
and  gives  victory  In  the  hour  of  temptation. 

There  is  a  public  effect  of  private  living. 

2.  ALL  LIFE  IS  RELATED 

The  public  effect  of  private  living  comes 
from  the  Inter-relatedness  of  all  life.  The 
moral  collapse  of  King  David  soon  worked 
Itself  out  in  the  lives  of  others.  It  was  seen 
most  of  all  In  his  own  family  circle.  The 
story  Is  tragic.  David's  son  Ammon  raped  his 
half-sister  Tamar.  This  led  another  son  Ab- 
salom to  murder  his  half-brother  Ammon. 
Presently  Absalom  led  a  rebellion  against  his 
father,  dying  In  the  uprising. 

Professor  Einstein  propounded  the  Law  of 
Relativity.  He  discovered  all  nature  is  linked 
together.  One  piece  of  matter,  as  in  a  planet, 
can  Influence  the  course  of  another  heavenly 
body.  A  poet  expresses  this  truth  beautifully : 
"Disturb  a  flower  and  trouble  a  star." 

There  exists  a  law  of  Moral  Relativity. 
As  the  novelist  George  Eliot  says:  "Men  and 
women  make  men  and  women."  From  every 
life  influences  flow  outward  which  effect  for 
good  or  ill  the  lives  of  others.  EvU  Is  catching, 
goodness  Is  contagious.  As  St.  Paul  says:  "No 
man  lives  to  himself,  no  man  dies  to  him- 
self." 

One  of  the  noble  men  of  this  century  was 
Edward  Wilson,  who  died  with  Captain  Scott 
in  an  attempt  to  reach  the  South  Pole.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  the  quiet  Influence  which  held 
the  company  of  men  together  on  the  long 
voyage  to  the  Antarctic.  It  was  his  spirit 
which  brought  healing  and  reconciliation 
when  tension  developed.  On  the  tragic  return 
journey  from  the  Pole  Wilson's  courage  and 
faith  sustained  his  companions  as  death 
came  near. 

Only  after  his  death  was  the  secret  of  his 
strength  revealed.  Every  day  he  climbed  into 
the  crows  nest  of  the  ship  to  pray.  On  the 
voyage  he  actually  paraphrased  the  New 
Testament  in  his  time  of  devotion.  From  the 
quality  of  his  life  came  his  ability  to  heal 
and  bless  others. 

Captain  Scott  lived  a  little  longer  than 
WUson  In  that  lonely  tent  In  the  Arctic 
wastes.  After  WUson  died  Scott  wrote:  "His 
eyes  have  a  blue  look  of  hope  about  them 
and  his  heart  Is  at  peace  knowing  he  was 
playing  a  part  In  a  great  scheme  of  God 
almighty.  He  died  as  he  lived,  a  good  man 
and  a  friend  beyond  compare." 

There  Is  a  public  effect  from  private  liv- 
ing. 


3.    A    BOUMD    JtJDGlIEJWT 

The  character  of  a  man  or  a  woman  deeply 
effects  the  soundness  of  judgment  which 
flow  from  mind  and  heart. 

After  his  moral  collapse  King  David's 
judgment  seemed  to  falter.  He  made  a 
number  of  unwise  decisions  which  further 
divided  his  people.  For  example,  after  the 
successful  crushing  of  Absalom's  rebellion 
David  advanced  to  power  the  wrong  man, 
perpetuating  division  ajid  bitterness. 

Bad  men  make  bad  decisions.  Evil  corrupts 
human  judgment.  Hence  men  and  women 
who  cannot  control  their  own  sensual  nature 
and  drives  for  power  are  unfit  to  govern 
others. 

I  can  remember  vividly  sitting  in  front  of 
the  radio  In  a  town  In  Australia  during  the 
Second  World  War  to  hear  the  4  p.m.  news 
from  London.  There  was  an  unusual  note  of 
excitement  in  the  announcer's  voice  as  he 
said:  "Hilter  has  invaded  Russia  "  I  jumped 
to  my  feet  and  called  to  my  wife.  "Hilter  has 
invaded  Russia.  Hilter  Is  finished." 

We  know  now  that  if  Hilter  had  crossed 
the  English  Channel  he  could  have  subdued 
England.  Instead  he  opened  a  second  front 
and  was  finally  defeated.  A  bswl  man  made  a 
bad  decision. 

On  the  contrary,  goodness  creates  calmness 
of  spirit  and  balance  of  judgment.  Nowhere 
on  earth  is  quality  of  character  in  leadership 
mere  important  than  here  in  Washington. 
With  all  the  world  only  a  push-button  away 
from  an  atomic  holocaust,  decisions  made 
here  could  determine  the  very  future  of 
humanity. 

Let  me.  greatly  daring,  try  and  sketch  the 
profile  of  true  leadership. 

The  motive  of  leadership  shall  be  service 
of  the  people,  not  the  grasping  for  wealth 
and  power.  There  will  be  simplicity  of  life- 
style rather  than  fascination  with  the  trap- 
pings and  extravagances  of  power.  There  will 
he  a  humble  identification  with  the  common 
people,  not  with  the  elite  and  the  powerful. 
There  will  be  personal  sexual  discipline  and 
faithfulness  within  marriage.  There  will  be 
a  love  of  truth  above  the  approval  of  public 
opinion,  and  a  sense  of  accountability  to  the 
Lord  of  history.  There  will  be  an  awareness 
of  the  great  Biblical  principle:  "To  me  It  Is 
a  small  thing  to  be  judged  of  men.  He  who 
Judges  me  is  the  Lord." 

4.    RENEWAL    THROUGH    REPENTANCE 

The  public  effect  of  private  living  points 
to  the  constant  need  of  repentance  and  the 
availability  of  God's  restoring  grace. 

I  could  not  speak  of  King  David  if  the 
story  ended  in  Ignominy  and  shame,  if  it  did 
not  go  on  to  recovery  and  restoration 

David  did  repent.  Listen  to  the  matchless 
words  of  the  51st  Psalm  which  he  probably 
wrote  following  the  great  sin  of  his  life 
"Have  mercy  upon  me  O  God.  according  to 
your  loving  kindness.  Blot  out  my  transgres- 
sions Wash  me  thoroughly  from  my  Inqulty 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin." 

And  it  happened.  Forgiveness  was  granted, 
followed  by  recovery  and  restoration.  It  was 
David  who  wrote  in  the  noblest  words  of  the 
Old  Testament:  "The  Lord  Is  my  shepherd,  I 
shall  not  want.  He  restores  my  soul." 

Away  in  the  distance  the  unbelievable  hap- 
pened. It  was  out  of  David's  lineage  came 
Jesus,  the  Savior  of  the  world  God  used 
David,  the  man  whose  private  life  became  a 
by-word,  lo  prepare  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah. 

There  is  hope  for  us  all  No  matter  how 
grlevious  has  been  the  failure  of  our  private 
lives,  the  road,  through  confession  and  for- 
giveness, does  lead  upward.  All  can  say:  "He 
restores  my  soul." 

The  life  story  of  Dag  Hammerskjoeld.  for- 
mer secretary-general  of  United  Nations,  de- 
clares this  truth  In  his  forties  Dag  Ham- 
marskjoeld  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  end 
Successful,  influential  though  he  was.  life 
had  become  meaningless  and  distasteful    He 


contemplated  suicide,  for  life  was  not  worth 
living. 

Then  God  restored  his  life.  These  are  his 
words:  "I  don't  know  who  or  what  put  the 
question  I  don't  even  remember  answering, 
but  at  that  moment  I  did  answer  'yes'  Prom 
that  hour  I  was  certain  that  existence  la 
meaningful  and  that  therefore  my  life.  In 
self-surrender,  had  a  goal  " 

Soon  the  door  to  leadership  through  United 
Nations  opened  It  was  clear  his  new  experi- 
ence of  God  had  prepared  him  for  his  task. 
Steadfastly  over  the  years  he  kept  near  to 
the  Spirit  of  God.  Often  he  was  seen  praying 
in  the  small  Chapel  of  Meditation  at  Unlt«d 
Nations.  He  could  express  this  kind  of  con- 
vection; "The  road  to  holiness  necessarily 
passes  through  the  world  of  action." 

After  his  death,  seeking  peace  in  the 
Congo,  this  prayer  was  found  in  his  papers: 

"Give  us  a  pure  heart,  that  we  may  see  Thee 
A  humble  heart  that  we  may  hear  Thee, 
A  heart  of  love  that  we  may  serve  Thee 
A  heart  of  faith  that  we  may  live  Thee" 

There  Is  a  public  effect  of  private  living.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  section 
36 <b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million  or.  in  the 
case  of  major  defense  equipment  as  de- 
fined in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of  $7 
million.  Upon  such  notification,  the  Con- 
gress has  30  calendar  days  during  which 
the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a 
concurrent  resolution.  The  provision 
stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  noti- 
fication of  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  immediately 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
notification  I  have  just  received. 

The  notification  follows: 

Defense  SECUHrrr  Assistance  Agenct 

Washington.  DC,  May  12,  1980. 
In  reply  refer  to:  l-104/8Oct. 
Hon  Frank  Church. 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washing/ton.  DC. 
Dear  Mr    Chairman:   Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting   requirements   of   Section    36(b)    of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forward- 
ing herewith  the  Transmittal  No   80-42.  con- 
cerning  the   Department   of  the   Air  Force's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  Switzerland  for 
defense  articles  and  services  estimated  to  cost 
$353.9  million. 
Sincerely, 

ERNEST  Graves. 
Lieutenant  General.  USA,  Director,  De- 
fense Security  Assistance  Agency 

[Transmittal  No.  80-421 
Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  or  Ijtter  of 
Offer  Pijrsuant  to  Section  36(b)   or  th» 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(il   Prospective  purchaser:   Switzerland. 

(II)  Total  estimated  value:  Major  defense 
equipment*.  $253  0  million;  other.  (lOOOS 
million;  total    $353.9  million 

(III)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Thlrtv-six  (36)  F-5E  and  six  (6)  F- 
5F  aircraft  plus  spare  and  repair  parts  and 
associated  supporting  equipment. 

(iv)  Military  department:  Air  Force 
(SGA). 


•  as  included  In  the  US  Munitions  List, 
a  part  of  the  International  Traffic  In  Arm* 
Regulations  (ITAR).* 
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(V)    Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc.  Paid,  Of-      it  does  signal  a  suspicion  which  spills  over  The  baseline  deployment  of  200  MX  mls- 

fered  or  Agreed  to  be  Paid    None.  into  the  political  environment.  siles  with  4.600  protective  structures  insur- 
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(v)  Sales  Commission.  Pee.  etc.  Paid.  Of- 
fered or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

( vi )  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold;  None. 

(vll)  Section  28  report:  Case  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(vlli)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress: 
May  12.  1980. 


THE  COSTS  OF  DELAYING  SALT  H 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  most  recent  issue  of  Arms  Control 
Today.  Dr.  Ronald  Tammen  examines 
the  consequences  of  a  continued  delay  in 
the  SALT  II  treaty.  His  analysis  demon- 
strates that  there  will  be  serious  military, 
economic,  intelligence,  and  diplomatic 
problems  if  SALT  II  remains  perma- 
nently shelved.  The  prevention  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  protection  of  our 
homeland  from  nuclear  attack  are  vital 
interests  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Dr. 
Tammen's  article  serves  as  an  important 
reminder  of  the  role  of  arms  control  in 
seciuing  these  vital  American  interests. 

I  ask  to  print  the  text  of  Dr.  Ronald 
Tammen's  article.  "The  Real  and  Imag- 
ined Costs  of  Delaying  SALT  11."  in  the 
Record. 

The  text  of  the  article  follows : 

The  Real  akd  Imagined  Costs  of  Delaying 

SALT  II 
(By  Ronald  L.  Tammen) 
The  arms  control  community  would  do 
well  to  use  the  SALT  II  negotiating  pause  to 
conduct  a  "damage  assessment"  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  inevitable  resumption  of  interest 
in  mutual  arms  restraint. 

NEAR   TERM    PSYCHOLOGICAL   AND   POLTnCAL 
EFTECTS 

Damage  takes  many  forms.  Clearly  there 
Is  an  emotional  letdown  in  the  sudden  crash 
of  SALT  II.  When  coupled  with  the  disil- 
lusionment and  genuine  anger  toward  the 
Soviet  Union  that  pervades  American  public 
opinion,  it  is  easy  but  entirely  incorrect 
to  conclude  that  arms  control,  even  in  the 
near  term,  is  dead.  Any  agreement  which 
rests  either  on  emotional  commitment  or 
perceptions  of  temperate  Soviet  behavior  Is  a 
dangerous  misconception.  Similarly,  the  vis- 
ceral reaction  so  appropriate  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Afghanistan  invasion  is  neither  a 
sufficient  nor  compelling  reason  to  digress 
from  the  basic  thrust  of  US  arms  control 
policy — naked  self-interest.  The  emotional 
response  to  SALT  II's  postponement,  there- 
fore, should  be  discounted. 

These  same  emotions,  however,  charge  the 
political  atmosphere  and  pose  more  ominous 
complications.  The  metaphysical  belief  that 
there  is  a  specific  time  and  place  for  each 
arms  control  event  can  most  clearly  be  seen 
in  the  political  arena.  The  failure  to  ratify 
SALT  II  in  the  spring  of  1980  could  create 
a  political  roadblock  later.  Elections  in  1980 
and  1982  may  well  continue  the  trend  to- 
ward more  ideological  conservatives  in  the 
Senate.  This  occurs  both  by  the  replacement 
of  traditional  democratic  arms  control  sup- 
porters with  more  centrist"  democrats  as 
well  as  by  the  election  of  Republicans  with 
skeptical  attitudes  toward  negotiating  with 
the  USSR.  A  switch  of  a  handful  of  votes  In 
the  Senate  could  create  a  solid  block  op- 
posed to  any  arms  control  mesLstires.  Like- 
wise, a  change  in  the  Administration  or  in 
the  control  of  the  Senate  could  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  arms  control  propositions  in  any 
form.  The  polls  suggest  that  public  attitudes 
toward  defense  spending  are  more  positive  in 
rer?--»  rr.on'hs  While  this  does  not  translate 
automatically  into  disfavor  for  arms  control 


it  does  signal  a  suspicion  which  splUs  over 
into  the  political  environment. 

Delay  creates  other  consequences  as  well. 
There  is  often  stated  fear  that  the  reinforcing 
psychology  of  successive  agreements  will  be 
broken.  Soviet  and  American  behavior,  it  is 
argued,  is  molded  through  a  complex  rela- 
tionship of  interaction  and  carefully  nur- 
tured reciprocities.  In  a  kind  of  condition- 
ing psychology,  we  assume  that  contact  and 
repetition  will  provide  positive  results. 

This  logic  is  flawed.  There  is  no  Immutable 
law  of  nature  that  the  building  block  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  is  exclusively  success- 
ful. The  1939  Non-Aggression  Pact  between 
the  USSR  and  Germany  and  the  US.  recogni- 
tion of  the  Peoples  Republic  of  China  would 
seem  to  prove  the  point  that  radical  changes 
in  International  relationships  can  be  occa- 
sioned by  treaty  without  the  reinforcement 
of  the  step-by-step  process.  Although  the 
Soviets  appear  unwilling  to  make  quantum 
jumps,  preferring  instead  the  protection  of 
incremental  changes,  the  possibility  of  fur- 
ther Soviet  concessions,  a  new  style  or  thrust 
in  negotiations  or  even  a  Jump  to  SALT  III 
should  not  be  ruled  out.  Economic  and 
military  realities  will  force  the  logic  of  arms 
control  to  the  front — regardless  of  past  per- 
formance or  political  risks.  'Only  the  left  can 
do  what  the  left  abhors  and  only  the  right 
can  do  what  the  right  abhors'  Is  a  maxim 
which  applies  to  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  bu- 
reaucracies. Our  understanding  of  this  phe- 
nomenon permits  a  more  open-ended  ap- 
proach to  arms  control. 

INFLUENCEj  ON    DEFENSE    POLICIES 

Though  the  psychological  and  political  ef- 
fects of  delaying  SALT  II  are  mixed,  the 
military  consequences  understandably  are 
more  visible.  Changes  in  U.S.  defense  posture 
are  occurring  both  In  the  overall  expenditure 
effort  and  with  regard  to  specific  weapons 
systems.  However,  the  failure  to  ratify  SALT 
II  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  real  increase  in 
defense  spending.  Defense  growth  Is  result- 
ing from  the  reinterpretatlon  of  long  term 
U.S.-USSR  spending  trends  and  from  the  con- 
cessions extracted  for  support  of  the  SALT 
process.  As  such.  Increased  defense  spending 
is  basically  independent  of  SALT  failure. 
though  the  size  and  timing  of  certain  weapon 
systems  deployments  may  be  associated  with 
the  uncertainties  arising  from  the  lack  of 
Soviet  compliance  with  SALT  II. 

There  are  two  situations  which  fall  Into 
this  category — the  MX  missile  system  and 
the  B-1  bomber.  There  is  a  temptation  in 
the  arms  control  community  to  believe  that 
while  SALT  II  would  have  guaranteed  the 
deployment  of  MX.  its  failure  Just  as  cer- 
tainly guarantees  its  demise.  The  former  Is 
true,  but  the  latter  Is  not.  Surely  SALT  II 
provided  the  conditions  for  Justifying  the 
MX  program  by  limiting  Soviet  warhead 
numbers  and  by  providing  Intelligence  con- 
fidence in  the  type  and  rate  of  deployment 
of  Soviet  systems.  It  Is  understandable,  then, 
that  In  the  absence  of  SALT,  the  logic  re- 
verses Itself — MX  Is  hostage  to  unlimited 
Soviet  warhead  growth. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  Into  this  Intellectual  trap 
but  the  bureaucratic  truth  is  that  MX  will 
not  be  killed  by  unrestrained  Soviet  strategic 
growth.  The  commitment  to  MX  Is  thorough 
and  deep  within  the  Pentagon  and  in  the 
political  confines  of  the  Administration.  The 
sunk  resources  phenomenon,  the  commit- 
ment of  defense  contractors,  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Air  Force  are  behind  this  project 
The  concept — especially  as  to  basing  op- 
tions— will  be  adjusted  over  time  to  com- 
pensate for  the  changing  threat  pattern.  I 
do  not  argue  that  these  modifications  will  be 
made  wisely — only  that  they  are  an  Institu- 
tional and  scientific  imperative  In  view  of 
the  total  commitment  to  the  MX  hard- 
target  missile,  either  as  a  flrst-strlke  or 
second-strike  weapon. 


The  baseline  deployment  of  200  MX  mis- 
siles with  4.600  protective  structures  Insur- 
ing a  50  percent  warhead  survival  rate  under 
SALT  II  bounds  will  be  modified  to  meet  In- 
creased Soviet  capabilities  In  the  absence  of 
SALT.  The  possible  responses,  according  to 
the  Air  Force,  are  "constructing  additional 
protective  structures,  deploying  additional 
missiles,  increasing  the  number  of  re-entry 
vehicles  per  missile,  deploying  a  specially  de- 
signed hard  point,  a  ballistic  missile  de- 
fense system,  or  a  combination  of  these." 
Thus,  MX  has  the  classic  characteristic  of 
"growth  potential."  The  present  MX  systems 
cost,  ranging  from  an  official  $34  billion  in 
FY  (fiscal  year)  1980  constant  dollars  (ad- 
Justed  for  Inflation*  to  an  augmented  $60 
billion,  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  any 
lingering  SALT  II  delay. 

Official  Pentagon  testimony  indicates  that 
the  failure  to  implement  SALT  II  could 
double  the  number  of  Soviet  warheads  over- 
all to  a  total  of  18.000  by  1985.  Including  15.- 
000  with  some  "hard-target"  (sllo-destroylng) 
capability.  There  could  be  an  Increase  In  the 
strategic  launcher  numbers  from  2250  to 
3000  and  total  multiple-warhead  (MTRVed) 
missiles  could  increase  from  1200  to  1800.  In 
this  atmosphere,  the  Immediate  U.S.  re- 
sponse would  be  to  double  the  number  of 
MX  shelters  at  a  cost  of  $10  billion  In  con- 
stant FY  1980  dollars. 

If  this  threat  prows,  however,  to  the 
magnitude  of  20.000  to  30.000  warheads  by 
1990.  then  the  U.S.  strategy  of  matching 
shelters  for  warheads  falls  apart.  The  reason 
is  economic  and  geographic.  There  is  a  cross- 
over point  beyond  which  shelters  cannot  be 
placed  closer  together  without  threat  of 
multiple  destruction  by  one  Incoming  war- 
head. This  would  require  the  opening  up  of 
new  deployment  areas  or  expansion  of  the 
current  sites — clearly  an  economic  and  polit- 
ical consideration  of  some  magnitude  Fur- 
ther, there  Is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
relative  cost  effectiveness  of  shelter-warhead 
trading.  The  Air  Force  claims  the  savings 
rest  with  the  defense  (at  $2.2  million  per 
shelter)  while  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
suggested  the  opposite  occurs  in  a  high- 
threat  environment.  Experience  with  the  U.S. 
MIRV  program  would  argue  strongly  that 
fractlonization  continues  to  Insure  the  pri- 
macy of  the  offense  over  the  defense.  In  any 
case,  relative  cost-exchange  models  are  inap- 
proDrlate  measures  unless  all  other  economic 
factors  are  held  constant. 

A  large  Soviet  warhead  buildup,  therefore, 
would  force  the  U.S.  MX  strategist  to  move 
toward  the  options  of  a  ballistic  missile 
defense  and/or  Increased  re-entry  vehicles. 
Both  pose  distinct  arms  control  hazards. 

A  ballistic  missile  defense  for  missile  sites 
should  not  come  as  a  shock  to  those  who 
have  followed  the  SALT  debate.  During 
SALT  I.  the  United  States  issued  Unilateral 
Statement  'A'  to  the  effect  that  a  failure  to 
achieve  succeeding  offensive  arms  agreements 
could  ieonardlze  U.S.  national  interests— 
thus  setting  the  stage  for  a  six  month  noti- 
fication of  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty. 
Similar  language  was  Incorporated  In  the 
Jackson  amendment  and  confirmed  by  Secre- 
tary Kissinger:  "If  the  offensive  agreement 
lapses,  we  doubt  seriously  that  the  defense 
agreement  will  continue." 

The  theoretical  advantages  of  a  'prefer- 
ential' ballistic  missile  defense — one  that 
protects  only  occupied,  not  empty,  missile 
receptacles — arise  from  defending  the  actual 
MX  while  allowing  tens  of  Soviet  re-entry 
vehicles  to  expend  on  empty  sites.  Some 
Pentagon  experts  argue  that  a  preferential 
and  mobile  ABM  deployment  would  avoid 
the  traditional  stumbling  block  to  ABM 
defenses — saturation.  They  claim  mobility 
would  provide  a  self  defense  for  the  ABM 
and  prior  selection  of  receptacles  to  be  pro- 
tected would  allow  an  economical  exchange 
ratio  between  offensive  and  defensive  mis- 
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Biles.  Advances  are  being  made  in  ballistic 
missile  technology  which  will  make  a  prefer- 
ential defense  concept  technically  appealing 
to  Pentagon  planners.  Since  1979,  for  exam- 
ple, emphasis  has  been  placed  on  developing 
a 'low-altitude  defense  system'  (LoADi  dedi- 
cated to  ICBM  protection.  Non-nuclear  exo- 
atmospheric  Intercept  poeslbllltles  are  being 
Intensely  investigated  under  the  'Layered 
Defense  System'  program  using  a  long-wave 
infrared  homing  sensor.  Even  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  has  suggested  that  the 
HMD  option  Is  attractive  If  SALT  negotia- 
tions end  and  the  Soviets  dramatically 
Increase  their  warheads. 

Thus,  a  substantial  delay  or  breakdown  of 
SALT  II  and  a  consequent  buildup  in  Soviet 
re-entry  vehicle  strength  pose  not  only  the 
near-term  problem  of  MX  modification  cost 
but  the  more  serious  long-term  consequence 
of  resurrecting  an  ABM.  While  It  Is  unlikely 
that  the  United  States  would  withdraw  from 
the  ABM  Treaty,  technology  and  the  grow- 
ing threat  may  one  day  force  a  reconsidera- 
tion or  an  amendment  to  the  original  terms. 

The  second  MX  variation,  Increasing  the 
number  of  re-entry  vehicles  per  missile. 
would  provide  a  higher  proportion  of  sur- 
vlvable  retaliatory  systems  but  would  breach 
the  Important  10  warhead  limit  for  MIRVed 
ICBMs  in  SALT  II.  Such  an  event  would 
surely  spur  the  Soviets  Into  even  greater 
fractlonization  efforts  than  are  feasible 
with  our  more  limited  throw-weight  launch 
vehicles.  The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
get  into  a  re-entry  vehicle  race  with  the 
USSR  since  the  SS-18  fleet  alone  could  be 
fractionated  to  virtually  double  the  existing 
total  Soviet  warhead  force  today. 

IS   THE   B-1    BACK? 

The  SALT  II  delay  also  creates  an  atmos- 
phere for  the  resurrection  of  the  B-1  bomber. 
Long  simmering  in  the  background  noise  of 
the  debate  on  wlde-bodled  Jets  and  B-52 
cruise  missile  carriers,  the  B-1  has  now  burst 
forth  from  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee with  a  $400  million  R&D  program 
plus  $200  million  leading  to  procurement  of 
12  aircraft  in  FY  1982. 

Of  all  strategic  systems  considered  In  the 
defense  budget,  the  B-1  has  elicited  the  most 
outspoken  remarks  from  Air  Force  leaders. 
Beginning  with  testimony  In  February.  1979. 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs.  General 
David  Jones,  disagreed  ■with  Secretary  of 
Defense  Harold  Brown  by  arguing  there  Is  a 
greater  urgency  for  initiating  a  strategic 
bomber  program.  "I'd  advocate  the  need 
earlier  than  the  Secretary,"  he  said.  Late  In 
1979.  the  Air  Force  notified  Secretary  Brown 
this  his  emphasis  on  a  wide-bodied  cruise 
missile  carrier  was  misplaced.  As  an  alter- 
native, the  Air  Force  proposed  a  B-I  bomber 
derivative,  based  on  ongoing  proposals  from 
Rockwell  International  and  a  major  study 
of  cruise  missile  carrier  alternatives  com- 
missioned by  Malor  General  Kelly  H.  Burke, 
now  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Acquisition.  Air  Force  Sec- 
retary Dr.  Hans  M.  Mark  followed  up  by 
stating  that  starting  a  new  strategic  bomber 
was  his  highest  priority. 

Although  Air  Force  pressure  for  a  new 
bomber  Is  not  uniquely  related  to  the  SALT 
situation,  the  Congressional  reaction  is.  One 
House  of  Representatives  member  has  been 
Quoted  as  indicating  that  fear  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  of  a  resurrected  B-1  Is  no  longer 
present  since  the  President  "Is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  oopose  It  in  light  of  Soviet  moves  In 
the  Middle  East,  especially  In  an  election 
year.  If  he  did  veto  bomber  funding,  the 
sentiment  In  Congress  is  such  that  it  would 
be  overridden."  This  may  be  an  overstate- 
ment, given  the  economic  pressures  to  keep 
federal  spending  limits  low  and  considering 
that  the  Appropriations  Committees  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  must  also  work  their  will. 
Nonetheless,  some  kind  of  bomber  is  on  the 
horizon. 
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There  are  three  variations  imder  active  re- 
view. The  first  is  a  fixed  wing  bomber  with 
a  high  altitude  subsonic  mission  protected 
by  complex  electronic  couniermeasures  and 
laser  defense  systems — a  kind  of  sophisti- 
cated B-70.  The  advantage  to  this  system, 
sometimes  called  the  long-range  combat  air- 
craft, is  that  it  is  Independent  of  the  SALT  II 
limitation  on  aircraft  with  air-launched 
cruise  missiles  (ALCMs) .  This  mission  Is  now 
allocated  to  173  penetrating  B-52G  bombers. 
Interestingly,  dedication  of  the  B-52G  to  the 
craise  missile  role  opens  up  the  non-MIRVed 
SALT  II  category  for  exploitation.  Present 
plans  only  account  for  filling  some  700  of  the 
930  non-MIRVed  systems  permitted  under 
SALT  II  (2250  delivery  vehicles  less  the  sub- 
limit of  1320  on  vehicles  with  MIRVs  and 
ALCMs  equals  930).  Conversion  of  96-B-52H 
bombers  to  a  non-penetrating  cruise  missile 
carrier  role  will  further  drop  the  700  figure 
and  promote  interest  in  a  new  strategic 
bomber  to  fill  the  void.  Testing  of  B-1  air- 
craft numbers  3  and  4  is  oriented  toward 
this  possibility. 

The  second  variation  Is  the  strategic  weap- 
ons launcher  (SWL) — a  cruise  missile  car- 
rier with  up  to  30  ALCMs  each  (14  exter- 
nally and  16  on  internal  rotar>'  launchers). 
This  Is  the  system  urged  on  Secretary  Brown 
by  the  Air  Force  and  currently  supported  by 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
original  plan  put  forward  by  Secretar>-  Brown 
called  for  100  cruise  missile  carriers  of  the 
wlde-bodled  Jet  type,  each  deploying  60 
craise  missiles  for  a  total  of  6000.  When  com- 
bined with  the  B-52G  force,  the  SALT  II 
average  limit  of  28  missiles  per  aircraft  could 
be  met.  The  plan  now  Is  In  danger  of  being 
overturned,  given  the  emphasis  on  the  SWL 
and  Its  more  limited  cruise  missile  capabil- 
ity. The  Air  Force  and  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional hope  that  at  least  one  bomber  version 
is  approved  by  Congress,  since  the  spillover 
in  reduced  costs  and  conunonality  would 
make  other  B-1  variations  more  attractive. 

The  third  version  of  a  new  bomber  is  the 
pet  project  of  General  Dynamics  and  Gen- 
eral Richard  C.  Ellis.  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  "I  say  flatly 
that  there  will  be  a  requirement  for  a 
manned  penetrator  in  the  Triad  for  the  fore- 
seeable future."  General  Ellis  states  as  a  prel- 
ude to  his  arg-oment  that  an  upgraded  FB- 
111  would  provide  the  most  cost-effective, 
near-term  response  to  growing  Soviet  power. 
Modifying  the  FB-lllA  by  means  of  stretch- 
ing it  from  73  to  88  feet,  doubling  the  fuel 
capacity,  and  equipping  it  with  the  B-1  en- 
gines would  add  to  its  range  and  payload 
capacity.  General  Ellis  claims  only  the  new 
FB-lllB-C  can  meet  the  U.S.  offensive 
"window  of  vulnerability"  In  the  mid-1980s. 
The  modification  would  Involve  155  aircraft 
with  a  constant  1980  dollars  cost  of  $7  bil- 
lion. 

INTELLIGENCE  BENEFITS  OF  SALT 

Although  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  informally  agreed  to  abide  by 
the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  agreement  while  It 
lies  In  limbo,  any  long  postponement  raises 
a  number  of  important  Issues  regarding  U.S. 
monitoring  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
progress. 

First,  the  formal  consulting  procedures 
established  under  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  have 
resolved  numerous  disputes  with  regard  to 
the  scope  and  Intent  of  Soviet  weapons  de- 
velopment. A  permanent  breakdown  of  SALT 
would  Interrupt  this  flow  of  Information 
which  Is  unobtainable  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances. The  value  of  the  data  obtained 
by  U.S.  negotiators  as  part  of  the  agreed- 
upon  data  base  and  during  the  establish- 
ment of  the  complex  counting  rules  Is  Incal- 
culable In  the  intelligence  sense.  It  is  at 
least  equivalent  to  having  a  U.S.  spy  In  the 
highest  councils  of  the  Soviet  military  hier- 
archy. It  remains  to  be  seen  If  the  Soviets 


will  be  wining  to  continue  updating  the  data 
base  during  the  current  lapse  of  activity 

Second,  the  absence  of  a  SALT  II  Treaty, 
according  to  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, would  allow  the  Soviets  to  make  use 
of  "unrestrained  concealment  and  deception, 
which  could  make  monitoring  strategic 
forces  still  more  difficult. "  The  broAdened 
mandate  of  the  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission under  SALT  II  Insures  Immediate 
attention  to  ambiguous  or  questionable  So- 
viet practices  This  safeguard  Is  reinforced 
by  continuing  the  1972  Interim  Offensive 
Weapons  Agreement  provision  for  non- 
interference with  national  technical  means 
used  to  verify  the  SALT  II  provisions.  The 
ban  on  deliberate  concealment  measures  is 
particularly  Important  given  Soviet  interest 
and  prior  applications  in  this  area.  Since 
It  applies  both  to  testing  and  deployment 
patterns.  Its  value  as  a  hedge  against  worst - 
case  fears  of  Soviet  "breakout"  (a  maoBlTC. 
concealed  shift  In  the  nuclear  balance)  Is 
enormous  Even  the  controversial  agreement 
not  to  deny  telemetrlc  data  during  missile 
testing  that  is  necessarv  for  verification  is 
a  boon  to  Western  Intellleence  analysts 

Third,  the  counting  rules  present  oppor- 
tunities for  reassuring  U.S.  policy  makers 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat  Dis- 
tineulshing  with  a  hlph  dem-ee  of  confidence 
a  MIRVed  from  a  non-MIRVed  missile  system 
of  the  same  type  is  difficult.  Thus,  the  rule 
that  once  tested  as  a  MIRV.  all  missiles  of 
that  type  must  be  counted  as  a  MTRVed 
system,  would  help  to  clarify  ambiguities  and 
make  forecasting  of  warhead  decisions  more 
accurate.  Similarly,  bomber  markings  would 
distinguish  cruise  missile  carriers  from  other 
conventional  or  nuclear  systems. 

Without  Soviet  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  SALT  II.  the  US  would  face  a  significantly 
more  difficult  problem  in  estimating  Soviet 
strategic  programs.  The  treaty  provides  for 
a  degree  of  predictability  of  Soviet  programs 
based  on  the  restrictions  of  the  agreement 
and  the  exchange  of  Information  mandated 
by  It  As  Secretary  Brown  has  stated.  "It  Is 
probable  that  without  SALT  II  we  would 
enter  Into  an  era  of  greater  uncertainty — In 
both  military  and  p)olltlcal  terms — that 
would  result  in  Increased  strategic  forces  on 
both  sides,  as  hedges  against  that  uncer- 
tainty." Looked  at  another  way.  Admiral  Noel 
Gayler  has  said  "The  first  consequence  would 
be  more  weapons  In  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians." 

What  would  the  worst-case  analyst  have  to 
say  about  the  Soviets  Intentions  without 
SALT  II?  First,  there  would  be  no  limits  on 
the  number  of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems. Given  Soviet  deployment  momentum 
and  the  "production  norm'  mentality  of  the 
design  bureau  system,  the  Soviets  could  in- 
crease their  total  force  by  30  percent;  their 
MTRVed  missiles  by  50  percent:  their  MIRVed 
land-based  missiles  by  75  percent  by  1985 
alone,  compared  to  SALT  II  ceilings  The 
308  SS-18S  permitted  by  SALT  II  could  be 
augmented  by  an  additional  500  missiles  In 
five  years  with  the  potential  of  10. 000  to 
15.000  warheads  An  equallv  alarming  pros- 
pect is  deployment  of  the  SS-16.  The  Inter- 
continental-range SS-16  Is  not  prohibited  by 
the  Interim  Agreement  of  1972  but  It  Is  cov- 
ered In  a  U.S.  unilateral  declaration  SALT 
n  would  have  banned  any  SS-16  testing, 
production  or  deployment  because  its  first 
two  stages  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the 
Intermediate-range  SS-20  now  being  de- 
ployed in  Europe  It  atspears  that  the  SS-16 
could  be  deployed  rapidly  and  in  unverlflable 
numbers  given  a  breakdown  of  SALT  or  So- 
viet provocation  In  the  Interim  phase. 

SPILLOVER  ON  SALT  I 

A  prolonged  lapse  in  SALT  11  ratification 
also  sp>ells  trouble  for  the  Interim  Aereement 
Although  the  Interim  Agreement  expired  on 
October  3.  1977.  parallel  statements  by  the 
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UJ3  and  USSR  have  maintained  the  SALT  I      latlng  arms   control   talks  even   if   not   dl-      with  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and  with  the 
limitB.  It  U  important  to  note,  however,  that      rectly  Involved  themselves.©  Total    Force    Policy    which    Integrates    the 
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In  addition,  we  could  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  members  of  the  Stand- 
by  Reserve    be   processed    bv   the   Selective 


deploying  units",  which  has  been  one  of  the 
major  policy  reforms  In  recent  years. 
These  Incentives  and  bonuses  work  so  well 


tlonal  Guard  ...  on  the  occasion  of  our  68th 
Annual  meeting  convened  in  Portland.  Ore- 
eon.  May  5-7.  1980.  hereby  petition  our  fellow 
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V3.  and  USSR  have  maintained  the  SALT  I 
limit*.  It  la  Important  to  note,  however,  that 
both  the  statement  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cyrus  Vance  on  September  23.  1977  and  the 
statement  by  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Oromyko  on  September  24  contain  operative 
references  to  ongoing  negotiations.  The  So- 
viet statement  In  particular  refers  to  the 
"readiness  expressed  by  both  sides  to  com- 
plete within  the  near  future  the  work  on  a 
new   agreement." 

In  order  to  avoid  submitting  this  exten- 
sion to  the  Senate  as  a  formal  agreement  as 
defined  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act.  the  Administration  was  forced  to 
state  that  the  mutual  statements  were  non- 
blndlng  and  non-obligatory.  This  means  that 
both  the  USSR  and  U.S.  are  now  free  to  re- 
verse or  ignore  any  of  the  legally  binding 
stipulations  of  the  Interim  Agreement.  The 
longer  the  pause  In  ratifying  SALT  II.  the 
more  tenuous  this  threat  of  mutual  com- 
pliance becomes.  At  some  point.  It  Is  possi- 
ble that  a  military  deployment  or  question- 
able activity  by  one  side  or  the  other  will 
constitute  real  or  artificial  grounds  for  abort- 
ing compliance  with  SALT  I. 

Since  the  Soviet  Union  Is  constrained  more 
tightly  by  the  Interim  Agreement  than  Is  the 
United  States  ( In  terms  of  strategic  force 
decisions).  It  would  seem  likely  that  the 
first  tension  points  will  occur  due  to  some 
Soviet  activity.  For  example,  the  Soviets 
could  test  US.  resolve  by  an  ongoing  re- 
placement of  SS-18S  for  SS-9S  and  SS-17s 
or  SS-19S  for  SS-lls  under  the  guidelines  of 
the  Interim  Agreement  but  In  such  numbers 
as  to  violate  SALT  II. 

On  the  other  hand,  under  the  62-boat. 
950-launcher  celling  on  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  (SLBMs)  of  the  Interim 
Agreement,  the  Soviets  must  continue  to 
hold  back  sea  trials  and  deployment  of 
the  Delta  class  SSBNs  i  nuclear-powered  mis- 
sile submarines  I  or  withdraw  other  SSBN 
sutmiarlnes  from  the  force.  SALT  II  would 
allow  the  Soviets  to  deploy  more  Delta  class 
submarines  by  trading  them  for  bombers  or 
non-MTRVed  missiles — thus  keeping  all  of 
their  modern  ballistic  submarine  fleet  8w:tlve. 

A  potential  danger  point  arises,  therefore. 
In  how  the  Soviets  play  off  SALT  I  against 
SALT  11.  Without  a  clear  adherence  to  a 
single  treaty,  there  could  be  room  for  Soviet 
selectivity  based  on  which  set  of  agreements 
pose  the  most  rewarding  military 
advantages. 

DELAT  COULD  CREATE  OPPORTUNtTIES 

The  postponement  of  SALT  II  should  be 
seized  upon  as  an  opp>ortunlty  to  advance 
arms  control  proposals.  Both  the  US  and 
USSR  are  now  uncertain  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  treaty  Soviet  statements  have 
not  been  totally  clear  as  to  their  own  plans 
for  compliance  with  the  terms  of  SALT  II  In 
the  Interim  period.  Further.  Soviet  hints 
that  some  resolution  of  the  Issue  must  come 
by  the  fall  are  not  resissunng. 

It  may  be  possible  to  take  advantage  of 
this  uncertainty  by  opening  discussions  on 
a  new  set  of  proposals  which  could  lead  to 
SALT  III  with  or  without  SALT  11.  These 
proposals  could  come  through  a  third  party 
or  via  some  back  channel  of  negotiation. 
The  reinforcement  that  this  would  give  to 
the  current  unstable  position  would  be  wel- 
comed. 

Solid  progress  In  negotiating  SALT  III  re- 
ductions might  Increase  the  prospects  of 
passage  of  SALT  II  or.  In  a  more  unlikely 
case,  eliminate  the  need  for  SALT  II  as  a 
stepping  stone. 

If  neither  country  is  willing  to  take  the 
first  step  In  discussing  post-SALT  II  Initia- 
tives, the  role  of  a  third  party  catalyst  could 
be  critical.  Viewed  In  the  global  context,  the 
potential  damage  of  nuclear  warmaklng 
capability  is  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
US.  and  USSR.  Other  nations  and  Indi- 
viduals have  a  legitimate  interest  in  stimu- 


lating arms   control   talks  even   If   not   di- 
rectly Involved  themselves  © 


TIME  TO  IMPROVE  THE  NATIONAL 
GUARD  AND  RESERVES 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Reserve  compo- 
nents play  a  key  role  in  our  niilitary 
readiness.  It  has  become  clear  recently 
that  the  military  budget  has  not  pro- 
vided adequate  resources  to  the  military 
personnel  account  and  to  the  operations 
and  maintenance  account.  These  prob- 
lems need  to  be  corrected  in  the  future, 
not  only  by  prudent  and  targeted  in- 
creases in  spending  for  these  accounts 
but  also  by  a  careful  re-examination  of 
our  military  priorities.  We  simply  can't 
afford  to  waste  funds  on  a  MX  ICBM 
system  which  we  do  not  need  while  fail- 
ing to  increase  military  pay  to  improve 
the  All-Volunteer  Force  and  the  total 
force  pwhcy  which  we  do  need. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  prepared  a  speech 
to  members  of  the  South  Dakota  Guard 
and  Reserve  associations  which  outlines 
some  of  my  views  on  the  need  for  re- 
forms. Last  week,  the  current  status  of 
South  Dakota's  units  was  the  topic  of  my 
weekly  newsletter.  I  ask  to  have  these 
inserted  into  the  Record  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  formulation  of  national  pol- 
icy on  military  readiness. 

In  addition,  the  adjutants  general  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
adopted  on  May  7  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations, known  as  "the  Portland 
Resolves."  Although  I  do  not  agree  with 
every  one  of  their  proposals,  especially 
their  call  for  peacetime  draft  registra- 
tion, the  adjutants  general  have  high- 
lighted a  number  of  key  legislative  pro- 
posals which  are  essential  to  adequately 
support  the  National  Guard  and  the 
Reserve  forces  of  America.  I  ask  to  insert 
the  so-called  "Portland  Resolves"  into 
the  Record. 

The  texts  of  the  inserts  follow: 
Remarks  of  Senator  McQovern  for  Meet- 
ings WrrH  South  Dakota  Guard  and  Re- 
serves 

I  appreciate  your  taking  time  out  of  your 
weekend  to  meet  with  me  today. 

You  won't  be  receiving  credit  for  drill  time 
by  showing  up  today — but  I  trust  it  will  be 
worthwhile  nonetheless. 

I  asked  for  this  meeting  because  one  of  my 
priorities  In  this  session  of  Congress  will  be 
to  Improve  the  recruitment  and  readiness 
picture  for  our  reserve  forces. 

I  believe  In  a  strong  defense  for  America — 
and  I  believe  In  the  Ouard  and  the  Reserves. 
If  some  of  us  have  differed  In  the  past  on 
military  or  foreign  policy  Issues.  It's  not  be- 
cause we  ever  disagreed  on  that  fundamental 
premise. 

There  SLre  no  hawks  or  doves  when  It  comes 
to  a  strong  and  secure  America. 

■you  are  the  citizen -soldiers  who  will  be 
the  first-line  of  reinforcement  for  our  active 
forces  In  a  time  of  crisis.  The  1973  policy 
changes  which  ended  the  draft  and  Insti- 
tuted the  Total  Force  Policy  gave  you  a  new 
military  prominence. 

But  If  you  are  to  carry  out  your  new  mis- 
sions, you  must  have  the  tools  to  get  the  Job 
done.  For  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  no  real  Increase  In  military  resources 
devoted  to  the  reserves.  That  must  be 
changed. 

I  am  convinced  we  can  make  great  strides 


with  the  All  Volunteer  Force  and  with  the 
Total  Force  Policy  which  Integrates  the 
Ouard  and  Reserves  as  closely  as  possible 
with  active  units.  In  the  past,  people  have 
been  too  reluctant  to  pay  for  what  they  need 
In  the  manpower  field.  But  by  committing 
sufficient  resources  to  this  task,  I  am  con- 
vinced we  can  avoid  a  return  to  either  peace- 
time registration  or  the  draft. 

I  believe  our  combat  readiness  can  be  en- 
hanced more  by  strengthening  Ouard  and 
Reserve  units  rather  than  by  drafting  large 
numbers  of  raw  recruits  In  peacetime. 

I  was  shocked  last  week  when  I  read  that 
the  Director  of  Selective  Service  System  had 
recommended  a  post-Moblllzatlon  registra- 
tion plan  to  the  President  prior  to  his  State 
of  the  Union  speech.  Peacetime  registration 
was  called  "redundant  and  unnecessary." 

The  Selective  Service  System  report 
showed  that  a  peacetime  registration  sys- 
tem could  produce  draftees  within  10  days 
of  mobilization  whereas  a  post-moblllzatlon 
system  could  produce  draftees  within  17  days 
of  mobilization — both  well  under  the  "M 
plus  30"  reqtilrement  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

This  small,  seven-day  difference  Is  simply 
not  militarily  significant,  given  that  It  will 
take  months  to  train  and  transport  these 
draftees. 

The  truth  Is  that  we  can  respond  to  an 
emergency  without  relying  on  peacetime  reg- 
istration. 

The  call  for  peacetime  registration  was  a 
political  symbol — not  a  military  necessity. 

In  addition.  I  don't  think  we  want  to 
coerce  young  people  to  enter  the  Reserves 
reluctantly  to  escape  the  draft,  bringing  all 
the  morale  and  discipline  problems  along 
with  them. 

We  can  Increase  enlistments  by  positive 
Incentives  and  by  better  management — 
wlhout  a  draft. 

And  things  are  looking  better. 

Overall  Ready  Reserve  strength  began  to 
Increase  over  the  last  two  years. 

Readiness  has  also  been  improving — 
through  such  programs  as  the  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentee  program  which  re- 
quires Reservists  to  train  a  minimum  num- 
ber of  days  per  year  with  their  assigned  ac- 
tive unit. 

But  there  Is  another  reality  we  need  to 
face:  there  Is  no  national  consensus  In  favor 
of  the  draft.  It's  Just  not  going  to  bap- 
pen. 

I  don't  think  we  can  resolve  today  the 
differences  which  may  exist  In  this  room 
and  In  the  Nation  on  registration  and  the 
draft. 

But  what  we  can  do  Is  to  Improve  the 
manpower  structure  which  now  exists.  Im- 
proving the  Guard  and  Reserves  In  the  con- 
text of  the  All  Volunteer  Force  Is  the  chal- 
lenge for  the  foreseeable  future. 

That's  the  goal  I  hope  we  can  focus  on 
today.  And  there  is  no  better  way  to  start 
meeting  this  challenge  than  to  find  out  from 
you — the  people  In  the  field — what  can  be 
done  at  the  national,  state  and  local  level 
to  upgrade  enlistment  and  Improve  readi- 
ness. 

We  can't  solve  all  problems  overnight.  But 
we  can  make  decisions  based  on  the  ex- 
perience of  those  of  you  In  the  fleid  who 
must  wrestle  with  these  problems  everyday. 

Let  me  conclude  by  brlefiy  outlining  some 
of  the  areas  where  I  think  Improvements 
can  be  made.  I  would  appreciate  your  evalu- 
ation of  these  proposals  and  anv  additional 
Ideas  you  want  to  give  me  today. 

First,  we  need  to  improve  our  mobiliza- 
tion response  by  eliminating  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative delays.  For  example,  the  Se- 
lected Reserves  current! v  ha^e  a  R<-ati'tnrv 
30-day  delay  after  mobilization  before  they 
have  to  report.  Instead,  we  could  let  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  set  reasonable  delays  to  al- 
low reservists  to  get  their  affairs  In  order 
which  could  shorten  these  30  days. 
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In  addition,  we  could  eliminate  the  pres- 
ent requirement  that  members  of  the  Stand- 
by Reserve  be  processed  by  the  Selective 
Service  System  during  mobilization.  In- 
stead, the  Services  could  manage  and  recall 
Standby  Reservists  directly  and  more  quickly. 

Second,  we  need  to  Improve  and  expand 
the  range  of  general  financial  Incentives  to 
Increase  enlistments  and  re-enllstments  In 
the  reserves.  I  support  an  extension  of  the 
existing  Incentives  for  Selected  Reserve  re- 
enllstment.  I  also  favor  creating  a  new  bonus 
for  persons  who  re-enllst  directly  In  the 
Individual  Ready  Reserve. 

Third,  we  can  create  special  Incentives 
which  are  targeted  to  today's  young  people 
who  have  unique  financial  problems.  For 
example.  X  am  a  co-sponsor  of  a  Senate  bill 
(S.  2071)  which  would  forgive  Federal  stu- 
dent loans  In  exchange  for  each  year  of 
Guard  Reserve  military  service.  One  hun- 
dred percent  forgiveness  could  be  achieved 
through  ten  years  Guard  or  Reserve  service. 

Fourth,  we  need  greater  equity  between 
active  forces  and  reserve  forces.  For  exam- 
ple. Ouard.  Army  Reserve  and  Air  Force  Re- 
serve should  be  allowed — just  as  other  cate- 
gories of  military  personnel  are  authorized 
to  do — to  utilize  an  aggregate  of  both  active 
duty  and  active  duty  for  training  to  count 
toward  retirement  benefits. 

In  addition.  Guardsmen  and  Reservists 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  cash  awards 
for  suggestions,  Inventions  and  scientific 
achievements  which  the  active  components 
now  enjoy. 

Fifth,  we  need  greater  parity  between  the 
different  Guard  and  Reserve  components. 
There  Is  no  reason  why  benefits  or  protec- 
tions should  not  be  extended  to  uU  who  have 
made  a  military  commitment.  For  example. 
Guardsmen  and  their  dependents  should 
receive  federal  credit  for  retirement,  health 
and  other  benefits  for  full-time  training  or 
other  full-time  duty.  Just  Reservists  pres- 
ently enjoy  this  benefit. 

Sixth,  we  need  to  make  sure  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  have  adequate  equipnyent 
for  effective  training  and  for  mobilization. 
In  this  area,  your  advice  Is  especially  Im- 
portant. South  Dakota's  components  have 
.special  need.s  For  example,  how  Important 
are  the  two-place  A-7K  combat  aircraft  for 
training  as  compared  with  fixed-wing  utility 
aircraft  like  the  U-21's?  Similarly,  how  Im- 
portant to  you  are  such  Items  as  bridge  boats 
for  engineering  units  and  five-ton  cargo 
trucks? 

You  know  your  training  and  equipment 
needs  the  best.  The  Items  which  your  tax 
dollars  purchase  should  meet  our  needs  here 

There  are  many  other  proposals  I  could 
mention,  but  I  would  rather  spend  most  of 
our  time  together  hearing  from  you  and 
getting  your  input. 

Importance  of  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
Forces  in  South  Dakota 

South  Dakota  makes  an  Important  contri- 
bution to  the  Total  Force  Policy  of  the 
Defense  Department  which  was  adopted  in 
1973  to  Integrate  elements  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  more  closely  into  active 
military  units. 

Here  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  on  the  status 
of  the  Guard  and  Reserve  units  in  South 
Dakota. 

The  South  Dakota  Army  National  Guard  is 
composed  of  24  major  units  In  42  cities.  These 
Include  artillery,  engineer,  medical,  mainte- 
nance and  transportation  elements.  The  Army 
Guard  has  an  authorized  peacetime  strength 
of  3,581  spaces  In  South  Dakota  and  has 
filled  3.514.  This  represents  a  98  percent  au- 
thorized peacetime  strength — far  above  the 
national  85  percent  level. 

Although  the  precise  figures  are  classified 
"Secret."  the  Guard's  readiness  rating  Is  very 
good.  Our  Ouard  forces  have  benefited  from 
the  distribution  of  incentives  to  the  "early 


deploying  units",  which  has  been  one  of  the 
major  policy  reforms  In  recent  years. 

These  Incentives  and  bonuses  work  so  well 
for  the  "earliest"  deploying  units  that  they 
should  be  expanded  to  cover  later  deploying 
units  as  well. 

There  are  two  Air  Natlopal  Guard  units 
in  South  Dakota:  the  114th  Tactical  Fighter 
Group  (TFG)  at  Joe  Foss  Field  and  the  ANG 
State  Headquarters  In  Sioux  Falls.  The  114th 
TFG  has  18  A-7D  fighter  aircraft  and,  like 
the  Army  National  Guard,  Is  respected  for 
its  readiness  rating.  This  unit  also  had  an 
excellent  safety  and  inspection  record. 

The  ANG  is  manned  at  94.4  percent  (762 
spaces!  of  its  authorized  peacetime  strength 
of  807  spaces  This  almost  equals  the  95.3 
percent  national  average.  However,  the  ANG's 
retention  rates  exceed  the  national  levels. 
Our  Fiscal  Year  1979  rate  was  68.2  percent 
and  the  national  average  was  64.8  jjercent. 
The  retention  thus  far  In  FY  1980  Is  70.2 
percent  compared  to  the  61.5  percent  na- 
tional figure. 

The  ANG  would  like  additional  training 
planes  and  more  funds  for  "real  time"  mili- 
tary exercises. 

Two  military  construction  projects  benefit 
the  Air  Guard.  An  aircraft  apron  repair  proj- 
ect at  $2  million  is  scheduled  to  begin  this 
year  and  a  new  Operations  Building  costing 
S140.OO0  is  planned  for  FY  1981. 

Although  South  Dakota  is  far  from  the 
oceans,  we  have  an  important  Naval  Reserve 
element  which  will  contribute  Its  skills  on  a 
combat  ship  and  for  such  shore  duties  as 
cargo  handling,  construction,  telecommuni- 
cation and  surgery. 

South  Dakota's  Naval  Reserve  Center  Is  lo- 
cated in  Sioux  Falls  and  is  composed  of  six 
units.  These  units  normally  drill  on  either 
the  second  or  third  weekend  of  each  month. 

There  are  192  authorized  peacetime  spaces 
and  182  personnel  in  place.  This  minor 
"shortfall"  is  due  to  a  shortage  of  available 
people  with  the  appropriate  skills. 

Finally,  there  is  the  South  Dakota  Army 
Reserve.  Currently,  there  are  four  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  units  In  South  Dakota:  the  452nd 
Ordinance  Company  in  Aberdeen;  the  374th 
and  446th  Chemical  Companies  In  Sioux 
Falls;  and  the  5043d  Army  Reserve  School  In 
Aberdeen. 

The  Arm>  Reserve  in  almost  every  State 
has  had  the  most  difficulty  meeting  its  au- 
thorized peacetime  strength.  South  Dakota 
is  at  69  percent  of  authorized  strength, 
slightly  below  the  74  percent  national  aver- 
age However,  our  Reserve  is  scheduled  for  a 
major  reorganization  A  new  unit —  the  323d 
Chemical  Company — will  be  activated  in 
Sioux  Falls  to  combine  the  missions  of  the 
374th  and  446th  Chemical  Companies.  This 
restructuring  should  improve  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  picture  by  making  the 
new  company  eligible  for  the  highest  cate- 
gory of  incentives,  opening  more  officer 
spaces  for  promotion  and  bringing  in  modem 
equipment. 

There  are  no  Marine  Reserve,  Air  Force 
Reserve  or  Coast  Guard  Reserve  Units  In 
South  Dakota. 

South  Dakotans  can  be  proud  of  this  rec- 
ord More  pay  and  policy  changes  at  the  na- 
tional level  can  help  us  Improve  our  per- 
formance even  more  Since  the  Guard  and 
Reserve  are  essential  elements  in  the  Total 
Force  Posture,  they  should  receive  all  the 
compensation,  education  bonuses,  training 
opportunities  and  weapons  and  equipment 
stocks  required  to  turn  this  policy  goal  Into  a 
reality. 

The  Portland  Resolves 
To  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The 
Governors  of  the  United  States,  and  our  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress:  We.  the  Adjutants 
General  of  the  United  States,  leaders  of  the 
oldest,  historically  proven  fighting  forces  of 
this  country — the  citizen -soldiers  of  the  Na- 


tional Guard  ...  on  the  occasion  of  our  68th 
Annual  meeting  convened  In  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, May  5-7.  1980.  hereby  petition  our  fellow 
citizens,  our  Commanders-in-Chief,  the 
Governors  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of 
the  National  Governors  Association,  and  the 
U.S.  Congress — on  matters  of  great  and  mu- 
tual concern — the  perils  now  facing  this 
country  caxised  by  its  present  and  continxilng 
failure  to  adequately  fund  and  support  the 
ever  much  more  necessary  and  cost  effective 
Reserve  Components  of  our  nation's  Armed 
Forces. 

The  recently  concluded  decade  of  the  1970's 
has  been  unique  in  the  344  year  history  of 
the  National  Guard  and  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces  Reserves  which  share  In  that  history 
Never  before  have  either  the  National  Guard 
or  the  Armed  Forces  Reserves: 

1.  Been  required  to  support  such  a  large 
authorized  strength. 

2.  Been  required  to  have  on  hand  and  to 
maintain  such  large  amounts  of  wsj-tlme 
equipment  without  adequate  full  time  sup- 
port. 

3.  Figured  so  vitally  In  the  mobilization 
plans  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

4.  Been  faced  with  such  rigorous  training 
and  deployment  schedules. 

5.  Represented  such  a  significant  percent- 
age of  the  combat  units  of  the  VS.  Armed 
Forces. 

Unlike  all  past  mobilization  periods  In  our 
nation's  history,  w^here  there  was  slgnlfl- 
antly  greater  time  to  train  and  move  when 
and  where  needed  to  a  war  zone,  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Reserves  of  today  train 
forces  for  virtually  immediate  deployment  In 
support  of  the  nation's  defense 

Specific  examples  of  the  prof>ortlonate 
force  contributions  of  the  National  Guard 
and  the  other  Reserve  Components  of  the 
U.S.  are  as  follows: 

Army  Guard /Army  Reserve:  30  percent 
Division  Forces:  72  percent  Separate  Bde  and 
Regiments:  67  percent  Logistical  Support. 

Naval;  20  percent  TAC  Mobility  Forces:  10 
percent  Spt.  Forces;  15  percent  Auxiliary 
Forces. 

Air  Guard  Air  Reserve:  32  percent  Tactical 
Fighters:  50  percent  Strategic  Airlift  Capabil- 
ity; 60  percent  Air  Defense  Assets:  64  percent 
Tactical  Airlift  Assets:  21  percent  Air  Refuel- 
ing Assets. 

Marines,  25  percent  of  Division:  25  percent 
Aircraft  Wing;  25  percent  Service  Support 
Forces.  In  sum: 

One-half  of  the  nation's  combat  power  and 
two-thirds  of  support  capability  required  are 
maintained  in  the  Reserve  Forces. 

In  spite  of  such  indicators  of  essentiality  to 
America's  security,  the  Reserve  Component 
forces  of  the  United  States,  particularly  the 
Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserves  are 
not  adequately  supported  Representing  little 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  defense 
outlavs.  the  Guard  and  Reserves,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  Air  National  Guard 
and  Air  Force  Reserves  still  lack: 

a.  Much  of  the  modern  equipment  they 
need  to  mobilize  and  deploy  as  required. 

b.  Necessary  training  aids  (simulators, 
sub-caliber  systems,  etc.),  essential  for  cost- 
effective  training  In  the  present  energy-  and 
ammunition-short  environment. 

c.  The  administrative  support  systems  and 
procedures  required  to  mobilize  Guard  and 
Reser\'e  forces  efficiently. 

d.  The  recruiting  and  retention  Incentlyes 
provided  to  the  Active  Armed  Services. 

Changing  these  conditions  Is  not  only  de- 
sirable It  Is  essential.  Our  nation's  Total 
Force  of  Active  and  Reserve  Armed  Forces — 
at  this  time  in  our  history  closely  related  and 
mutually  dependent — must  regain  needed 
strength  and  be  kept  strong  in  lU  training, 
manpower  and  equipment  If  our  nations 
security  is  to  be  achieved  economically  and 
quickly. 

If  war  is  forced  on  the  United  States,  It 
will  surely  not  be  as  It  was  In  World  War  I  or 
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World  War  n.  at  first  a  matter  of  supporting 
allies  and  thereby  buying  time  while  the  pon- 
derous mechanism  of  war  mobilization  labors 
to  aggregate  materiel  and  manpower  In  the 
nation's  defense.  In  these  times  our  national 
defense  has  become  a  matter  of  now  or  never. 
In  view  of  this  situation,  the  Adjutants 
Oener&l  of  the  0.S.  urge  that  America's 
leaders  resolve  with  all  deliberate  speed  to 
Implement  and  sustain  the  following 
policies : 

THZ  POBIXAND  RESOLVES 

a.  Provide  U.S.  conventional  forces,  both 
Active  smd  Reserve,  with  effective  equipment 
and  training  parity  with  those  of  our  poten- 
tial adversaries. 

b.  Enact  a  fair  system  of  Selective  Serv- 
ice— a  system  based  on  National  Defense 
needs,  allowing  no  exceptions,  a  system  that 
will  provide  the  trained  and  stable  manpower 
needed  for  the  nation's  defense. 

c.  Move  speedily  to  produce  and  provide 
the  airlift  and  seallft  required  to  move  U.S. 
troops  and  equipment  where  and  when 
needed  In  the  world  to  both  protect  world 
peace  and  to  safeguard  our  national  interests. 

d.  Provide  the  U.S.  with  an  Air  and  Sea  De- 
fense system  that  can  protect  our  country  at 
home  and  our  forces  in  transit  abroad. 

e.  Give  the  Guard  and  Reserve  forces  of  our 
nation  those  training  aids  and  devices  they 
desperately  need  to  effectively  train  in  these 
energy-short  times. 

f.  Move  quickly  to  assure  the  capability 
and  effectiveness  of  Americas  industrial 
base — the  plants,  materials,  manpower,  skills 
and  sets  of  priorities  vital  If  our  economy  Is 
to  supply  the  equipment  needed  for  the  na- 
tion's defense 

g.  Give  the  Reserve  Components,  particu- 
larly the  Army  Guard  and  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  (organizations  which  field  the  bulk 
of  U.S.  ground  forces  on  mobilization),  the 
full-time  staffing  they  desperately  require  to 
perform  the  additional  Jobs,  and  achieve  the 
higher  readiness  missions  now  demanded  of 
them. 

h.  Develop  and  reinforce  policies  In  the 
administration  of  the  national  defense  which 
recognize  and  support  the  essential  role  of 
the  National  Guard  and  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Reserves,  and  their  present  need  to  be 
adequately  equipped,  effectively  trained,  fully 
manned  and  administratively  prepared.  In 
short,  ready  to  move  quickly  when  and  where 
needed  to  defend  America,  its  democratic 
way  of  life  and  its  people. 

Vfe,  the  Adjutants  General  of  the  United 
States,  respectfully  request  your  support  for 
these  essential  policy  changes  necessary  for 
national  defense — necessary  indeed  for  na- 
tional survival. 

Addendum 
In  addition  to  their  support  for  the  major 
policy  Initiatives  contained  in  the  list  of 
their  Resolves  of  Portland.  May  1980.  the 
Adjutants  General  of  the  U.S.  take  a  stand 
on  the  following  related,  specific  Items  of 
legislation  and  administrative  practice  by  the 
Congress  or  the  Administration. 

1.  Pecuniary  Liability.   HR  5748    (Emery) 
Support  this  legislation  which  will  permit 

the  application  of  the  same  standards  to  the 
National  Guard  as  are  applied  to  all  of  the 
other  armed  forces  In  determining  pecuniary 
liability  of  the  National  Guard  and  the 
several  National  Guard  Jurisdictions 

2.  Tort  Claims.  S.  1858   (Bayh). 
Support  the  Tort  Claims  Act  of  1980  which 

will  provide  to  members  of  the  National 
Guard  the  same  protection  from  liability  for 
torts  committed  in  the  line  of  duty  during 
performance  of  federal  missions  and  train- 
ing that  are  presently  afforded  to  the  regu- 
lar services  and  other  reserve  forces. 

3.  Military  Leave.  S.  2314  (Rlblcoff) 
Oppose  this  legislation  which  wui  elimi- 
nate military  leave  pay  for  federal  emplovees 

4  Administration  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 


Reestablish  the  Selective  Service  System 
to  provide,  as  a  minimum,  the  authority  to 
register,  examine  and  classify  firaft  age 
American  men. 

5.  Full  Time  M&nning  for  National  Guard 
UniU. 

Urge  Congress  to  reevaluate  the  full  time 
support  criteria  for  National  Guard  units 
and  to  provide  strength  ceilings,  authoriza- 
tion and  funding  to  adjust  the  size  of  the 
full  time  force  to  that  revised  criteria. 

6.  Force  Packaging  Methodology. 

Urge  the  Department  of  Defense  to  discon- 
tinue "force  packaging  methodology  "  as  it 
applies  to  the  Army  National  Guard  mili- 
tary construction  program. 

7    C-130  Buys. 

Provide  a  sufficient  number  of  C-130  H 
Aiicraft  for  the  Air  National  Guard  to  in- 
sure that  readiness  and  mission  effectiveness 
will  continue  for  Tactical  Airlift  units. 

8.  Federal  Encroachment  Upon  State  Pre- 
rogatives. 

Insure  that  Adjutants  General  have  the 
authority  to  prevent  federal  encroachment 
upon  State  prerogatives.  Two  examples  are 
the  wearing  of  the  uniform  by  federal  tech- 
nicians and  the  relationship  between  the 
National  Guard  Bureau.  Adjutants  General 
and  the  United  States  Property  and  Fiscal 
Officer. 

9.  Support  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Advisory 
program  to  Air  National  Guard  Units. 

Because  of  its  Importance  to  readiness  In- 
sure that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Advisor  program 
to  units  of  the  Air  National  Guard  is  con- 
tinued at  its  present  necessary  level. 

10.  Endorsement  of  NGAUS  Programs. 
The  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the 

United  States  gives  its  wholehearted  en- 
dorsement to  the  program  being  conducted 
by  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  and  supported  by  the  National 
Guard  Bureau,  to  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Guard's  World  War  II  mobilization 
with  appropriate  observances  and  events.  We 
solicit  the  support  and  active  participation 
of  all  States  and  of  all  citizens  in  this  worth- 
while endeavor. 

11.  Military  Nature  of  National  Guard  Em- 
plovees. 

The  Adjutants  General  Association  of  the 
United  States  fully  supports  programs  which 
recognize  the  es.sentlal  nature  of  the  full 
time  staffing  sunport  of  their  units — that 
it  Is.  and  must  be.  military  In  nature — struc- 
ture and  responsiveness. 

12.  Full-time  Personnel  Benefits.  HR  5753 
(  Montgomerv ) .  5168.  and  5288. 

SuDDort  this  leeislatlon  which  will  provide 
Guard,  personnel  on  full-time  dutv  under 
Title  32.  US  Code,  the  same  entlflements 
thev  would  be  entitled  to  under  Title  10 
U.S.  Code.* 


THE  LEGISLATI-VE  VETO 
•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Washingon  Post 
of  May  14.  1980.  carried  an  editorial  en- 
titled "That  Legislative  Veto."  The  edi- 
torial comments  on  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee took  last  week  to  report  out  S.  1945. 
The  Agency  Accountability  Act  of  1980. 
The  editorial  points  out  that,  if  Congress 
desires  to  have  a  legislative  veto  mecha- 
nism for  regulatory  actions.  S.  1945  "is 
the  best  available."  I  agree  completely 
and  since  I  believe  that  there  is  consider- 
able support  in  Congress  for  some  pro- 
cedure to  review  regulatory  actions,  this 
is  the  most  responsible  way  to  proceed. 
S.  1945  does  not  allow  a  single  committee 
or  even  a  single  House  of  Congress  to 
take  action  to  overturn  agency  action. 
Agency  action  can  be  vetoed  only  by  two 
Houses  of  Congress  and  the  President 
acting  together— in  short,  the  traditional 
method  for  passing  legislation. 


However,  the  editorial  also  notes  that 
S.  1945  could  increase  the  congressional 
workload  and  could  increase  political  in- 
trusion into  regulatory  agency  proce- 
dures. These  are  important  concerns 
which  I  also  share.  It  is  my  firm  hope 
that  if  Congress  does  ultimately  decide 
to  adopt  a  legislative  review  mechanism 
this  year,  that  it  do  so  after  careful 
thought  and  in  the  most  limited  way  pos- 
sible— preferably  on  a  pilot  basis — in  or- 
der to  insure  that  the  mechanism  will 
serve  Congress  in  th?  way  that  its  spon- 
sors hope  and  believe  it  will. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Washing- 
ton Post  editorial  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 
The  editorial  follows: 

That  LEcisLArrvE  'Veto 
If  members  of  Congress  really  believe  they 
must  have  a  legislative  veto  over  the  rules 
issued  by  regulatory  agencies,  the  version 
approved  last  week  by  the  Senate  Govern- 
ment Affairs  Committee  is  the  best  available. 
But  that's  not  saying  a  lot.  and  before  Con- 
gress edges  any  closer  to  enacting  a  general 
veto  provision,  it  should  do  a  little  hard 
thinking  about  the  kind  of  institution  It 
wants  to  be. 

Any  legislative  veto,  If  it  Is  more  than  an 
empty  gesture,  would  Increase  the  power 
and.  perhaps,  the  size  of  the  already  power- 
ful congressional  bureaucracy.  Any  veto 
would  double  the  lobbying  efforts  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  of  every  organization  that  had  lost — 
or  that  thought  it  was  going  to  lose — a  pro- 
ceeding before  any  agency.  Any  veto  would 
put  Congress  back  square  in  the  middle  of 
the  mess  It  was  in  before  the  regulatory 
agencies  were  established:  swamped  with  de- 
tails it  had  neither  the  special  Information 
or  the  time  to  handle. 

The  proposal  approved  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee tries  to  minimize  these  problems  by 
restricting  the  veto  to  new  rules  with  an 
economic  Impact  on  business  of  more  than 
$100  million  and  exempting  all  actions  of  'ihe 
IRS  and  the  departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense But  that  still  leaves  far  more  rules 
open  to  congressional  review  each  year  than 
any  member  could  hope  to  master. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal,  each  commit- 
tee with  Jurisdiction  over  an  agency  would 
be  able  to  suspend  any  major  new  rule  for 
60  days  The  rule  would  be  vetoed  if  during 
that  time  both  houses  passed  and  the  presi- 
dent signed  a  resolution  of  disapproval. 

On  the  surface,  this  does  not  seem  a  bad 
idea.  Congress  can  already  override  an  agen- 
cy's rules  this  way.  and  all  the  proposal  adds 
is  a  formal  review  procedure  and  the  power 
of  a  committee  to  suspend  a  rule. 

But  in  practice,  it  would  be  something 
else — and  something  pretty  bad.  The  com- 
mittee that  oversees  an  agency  would  need 
a  staff  to  advise  its  members  on  the  wisdom 
of  that  agency's  new  rules.  This  staff.  In- 
evitably, would  become  a  small  version  of 
the  agency.  Most  likely,  the  agency  would 
in  lime  begin  to  negotiate  with  the  staff  In 
advance  on  the  details  of  Its  rules.  With  this 
development  of  relationships,  the  whole  idea 
of  independent  regulatory  agencies  with 
strong-minded  officials  who  bring  expertise 
and  experience  to  bear  on  technical  prob- 
lems would  begin  to  go  down  the  drain. 

Maybe  that  is  what  members  of  Congress, 
caught  up  in  the  wave  of  anU-regulatory 
sentiment,  really  want.  But  have  they 
thought  about  the  real-life  consequences? 
This  turn  of  events  would  make  their  Jobs 
more  complex  and  more  time-consuming 
than  they  are  now.  and  It  would  certainly 
make  the  august  members  themselves  more 
vulnerable  politically. 

The  way  Congress  has  treated — or,  better, 
mistreated— the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
during  the  past  year  has  sent  a  message  that 
should  cause  the  regulators  to  start  hacking 
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away  at  unnecessary  rules.  If  It  doesn't,  Con- 
gress could  always  come  back  to  the  legisla- 
tive veto  at  a  later  date  and  try  it  out  on  a 
single  agency,  one  that  has  a  record  of  regu- 
latory extravagance  and  excess.  The  Idea  of 
the  legislative  veto  is  so  radical  a  departure 
from  established  practice  that  it  would  be 
terribly  foolish  to  put  it  in  place  across  the 
entire  span  of  government  now.0 


U.S.  POLICY  TOWARD  CUBA 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  believed  that  it  is  in  the  Amer- 
ican interest  to  have  diplomatic  and  eco- 
nomic relations  with  Cuba.  Our  failure 
to  do  so  has  allowed  the  Soviet  Union  to 
develop  Cuba  into  a  surrogate  for  Soviet 
plans.  The  current  communications  and 
diplomatic  confusion  over  the  Cuban 
refugees  points  up  the  weakness  of  our 
present  policy  of  turning  our  backs  on 
Cuba  and  letting  others  dominate  the 
scene. 

Problems  with  Cuba  go  back  at  least 
to  the  years  following  the  Second  World 
War  when  our  policy  of  containment 
brought  us  strange  political  bedfellows 
in  a  number  of  countries  around  the 
globe.  The  litmus  'test  for  U.S.  support 
was  simply  an  anti -Communist  pledge. 
No  matter  that  the  people  may  have 
been  oppressed  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression blocked.  The  only  real  differ- 
ence between  those  governments  that  we 
supported  and  those  we  did  not  was  that 
some  were  Commimist  and  others  were 
dictatorships  of  the  right,  but  the  essen- 
tital  policies  within  each  of  those  coun- 
tries were  the  sajne. 

The  failure  of  the  United  States  to  ac- 
commodate its  policy  to  a  post-Batista 
Cuba,  Nicaragua  after  Somoza.  and  Iran 
after  the  Shah  is  painfully  e'vident.  The 
inflexible  policy  which  caused  us  to  sup- 
P'Drt  dictatorships  even  in  the  face  of 
popular  uprisings  against  them  has  per- 
mitted local  Communist  leaders  to  take 
more  of  a  leadership  role  in  those  trou- 
bled nations  than  might  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  In  a  sense,  our  policy  has 
driven  many  of  them  into  the  Commu- 
nist c&mp  when  they  might  have  re- 
mained neutral  or  tilted  toward  the 
West. 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  bom  in 
the  crucible  of  a  democratic  revolution 
over  200  years  ago  and  we  should  be  the 
first  to  recognize  the  desire  of  people 
everywhere  to  be  free.  We  do  •violence  to 
our  own  traditions  when  we  support  dic- 
tators of  whatever  political  philosophy 
and  ignore  the  people  who.  after  all.  are 
not  all  that  much  different  from  us. 
They  simply  want  to  live  their  lives  in 
a  free  and  open  society. 

A  recent  writer  to  the  Washington 
Post  would  have  us  believe  that  I  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
visited  Cuba  somehow  came  away  with 
the  belief  that  Cuba  was  a  democracy 
and  that  all  was  well.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  case.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  many  freedom-loving  Cubans,  given 
the  opportunity,  would  prefer  to  leave. 
The  outpouring  of  refugees  from  that 
country  gives  ample  proof  that  many 
Cubans,  albeit  a  small  minority,  are 
voting  with  their  feet"  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  so.  No  one  knows 
with    any    degree    of    certainty    what 


prompted  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
open  its  doors  and  permit  many  of  its 
disenchanted  citizens  to  flee.  One  can 
suspect  that  the  reasons  may  be  more 
economic  than  political. 

For  several  years  we  have  known  that 
the  Cuban  economy  is  bankrupt,  de- 
pending on  the  Soviet  subsidy  to  stay 
afloat.  The  Cubans  have  tried  to  pay  off 
their  Soviet  debt  by  sending  their  troops 
to  Africa  and  by  other  actions  taken  at 
the  behest  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia 
has  paid  the  piper,  and  Cuba  is  dancing 
to  the  time. 

Mr.  Castro  is  a  Communist  dictator — 
plain  and  simple.  Though  he  was  a  graci- 
ous host,  I  never  lost  sight  of  that  cen- 
tral fact  when  I  visited  Cuba.  I  do  not 
believe  other  Members  of  Congress  did 
either.  But  as  we  know  from  our  deal- 
ings with  the  late  Marshal  Tito  of  Yugo- 
slavia, and  now  with  the  mainland  Chi- 
nese, there  are  degrees  of  communism 
that  frequentlx_Bgnnit  us  to  split  some 
nations  awa^fromljlindly  following  the 
line  put  foBward  by  Moscow.  In  fact, 
some  of  tJ>e  most  serious  problems  the 
Soviet  U^n  has  these  days  are  their  on- 
going ^orts  to  keep  their  satellite  na- 
tions- imder  control.  They  know  what 
happened  in  Hungary  in  1956.  in  Czecho- 
slovakia during  the  "Prague  Spring"  up- 
rising in  the  1960's,  and  recently  in 
Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Castro  is  not  going  away.  He 
cannot  be  ignored  by  U.S.  policymakers. 
We  need  to  have  a  presence  in  Havana 
beyond  the  U.S.  interest  section  that  is 
presently  there.  We  carmot  hope  to  bring 
the  American  message  to  Cuban  soil  if 
we  are  not  there  to  do  it.  By  trying  to 
isolate  them  from  American  trade,  inves- 
ment.  and  diplomacy,  we  have  in  effect 
forced  them  to  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  is  only  too  happy  to  enter  the  vac- 
uum and  establish  Cuba  as  a  full-time 
Soviet  surrogate. 

It  is  easy  to  be  a  jingoist  and  to  rat- 
tle the  sabers  in  an  effort  to  frighten 
away  the  Communist  menace,  but  it  is 
no  longer  sufficient  to  "carry  a  big  stick" 
or  to  send  a  battleship  to  Cuba.  It  is 
more  diflScult  to  recognize  the  threat  of 
communism  and  try  to  deal  with  it  in  a 
constructive,  straight-forward  manner. 
It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  trade  with 
Russia  and  China — the  two  biggest  and 
most  potentially  dangerous  Commimist 
countries — and  then  argue  that  it  is  too 
dangerous  for  us  to  trade  with  a  little 
island  like  Cuba. 

I  believe  over  the  long  term  the  United 
States  will  prevail  in  international  af- 
fairs, not  because  of  the  force  of  arms, 
but  because  of  the  power  of  ideas.  In  the 
end,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  freedom  and 
independence,  properly  promoted,  that 
will  help  to  bring  a  greater  measure  of 
freedom  and  independence  to  Cuba  and 
to  other  Communist-dominated  coun- 
tries around  the  world.* 


S.  2619  THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
FUR  SEAL  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
1980 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
most  pleased  to  join  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Michigan  in  sponsoring  S. 
2619,  which  would  end  the  annual  seal 


slaughter  on  the  Pribilof  Island  of  St. 
Paul  off  the  coast  of  Alaska.  Each  year, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Interim  Conven- 
tion on  the  Conservation  of  Northern 
Pacific  Fur  Seals,  thousands  of  seals 
on  St.  Paul  are  hunted  down,  clubbed 
on  the  head,  and  killed  for  their  fur.  This 
grisly  practice  would  be  halted  under 
our  bill. 

The  Interim  Convention  on  the  Con- 
ser\'ation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Fin- 
Seals  was  negotiated  in  1911.  a  time  when 
the  main  threat  to  the  seal  population 
was  the  widespread  kiUing  of  seals  at  sea. 
known  as  pelagic  sealing.  The  Conven- 
tion sought  to  replace  unrestricted  pe- 
lagic sealing  with  a  limited  and  more 
easily  monitored  land-based  hunt  on 
several  established  seal  grounds,  includ- 
ing the  American  island  of  St.  Paul.  As 
presently  written,  the  Convention  pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  share  the  catch  from 
sealing  operations  on  St.  Paul  with  Can- 
ada, the  Soviet  Union,  and  Japan. 

Over  the  years,  since  the  Convention 
was  signed,  the  United  States  has  en- 
acted other  laws  that  protect  seals  from 
pelagic  sealing  on  our  waters,  and  we 
have  discovered  that  the  Convention  is 
at  best  a  weak  protection  against  pelagic 
sealing  by  other  countries.  Japan,  for 
instance,  kills  approximately  7,000  seals 
each  year  despite  the  pro\'isions  of  the 
Convention.  Meanwhile  the  seal  hunt 
that  continues  on  St.  Paul,  could  devas- 
tate the  seal  population  even  more  than 
would  the  renewal  of  pelagic  sealing. 

The  bill  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Michigan  would  put  an 
end  to  the  annual  Government-spon- 
sored killing  in  the  Pribilofs.  Taking  note 
of  the  dramatic  decline  in  the  seal  pop- 
ulation over  the  past  two  decades,  it 
would  make  the  Pribilof  Islands  a  wild- 
life refuge  for  seals  and  would  employ 
the  Aleuts  who  now  participate  in  the 
hunt  to  manage  the  new  refuge.  This 
will  give  the  seal  population  a  chance  to 
regenerate,  under  careful  supervision 
and  monitoring  by  the  Marine  Mammal 
Commission  established  under  the  Ma- 
rine Mammal  Protection  Act  of  1972. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
see  fit  to  enact  this  legislation,  as  a  step 
toward  a  more  humane  and  rational  pol- 
icy for  the  North  Pacific  Tut  Seals,  so 
that  this  year's  carnage  on  St.  Paul  will 
be  the  last  of  its  kind  on  American  soil.* 


FARMERS  FACE  NATIONAL  CRISIS 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
Farmers  continue  to  face  the  most  seri- 
ous economic  conditions,  they  have 
knowTi  since  the  early  1930's.  The  Soviet 
embargo  still  hangs  heavy  over  the 
market — record  interest  rates,  high  pro- 
duction costs,  and  low  prices  contribute 
to  the  hardest  cost/price  situations  in 
the  memory  of  many  farmers.  Added  to 
this  series  of  woes  is  a  potentiad  drought 
situation  in  the  Upper  Great  Plains  un- 
rivaled since  Dust  Bowl  days. 

Mr.  President,  the  farm  mess  is  not 
localized.  Farmers  all  over  the  Nation 
are  looking  forwtird  at  a  25-percent  drop 
in  net  farm  income  this  year  plus  a  20- 
percent  to  30-percent  production  cost  in- 
crease. Each  of  the  Nation's  3.9  million 
farmers    feeds   himself    plus    61    other 
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Americans — at  a  cost  of  only  16.4  percent      has  had   to   take  a   job,   finding   work   as  a      president    of    the   Eastern   Iowa    Production 
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HOPETXTL   VIEW 

Many  of  the  nation's  farmers,  when  they 


tion  would  normally  give  the  50  States 
for  this  year. 


209  percent  of  their  regular  apportion- 
ment. Michigan  gets  73  percent  of  what 
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Americans — at  a  cost  of  only  16.4  percent 
of  Americans'  after-tax  income,  the 
cheapest  food  supply  by  this  measure  in 
the  world. 

Senators  should  note  an  article  in  the 
May  19,  1980,  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
entitled  "Why  Farmers  Are  Singing  the 
Blues."  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 
Wht  Farmers  are  Singing  the  Blues 

McLean,  III. — Warm  weather  has  brought 
a  burst  of  feverish  activity — but  little  Joy — 
to  America's  farmers. 

Tractors  are  crawling  all  over  the  country- 
side around  this  central  Illinois  community, 
plowing  under  the  stubble  from  last  year's 
com  crop  and  turning  up  lush  black  soil. 

Farmers  are  applying  fertilizer  to  their 
fields.  Pastures  are  teeming  with  cows  and 
newborn  calves.  Hog  sheds  are  bulging  with 
sows  and  their  Utters. 

Rising  temperatures  and  lack  of  rainfall 
have  allowed  Iowa  farmers  to  get  into  the 
fields  two  weeks  earlier  than  normal.  In  Ne- 
braska, shoots  of  winter  wheat  have  broken 
through  to  form  a  bright  green  carpet,  while 
far  to  the  south  In  Texas  the  annual  wheat 
harvest  is  already  under  way. 

Yet  all  the  hurly-burly  of  activity  hides  a 
growing  uneasiness  among  farmers,  who  wish 
that  their  economic  prospects  were  as  bright 
aa  the  outlook  for  their  crops. 

Interest  rates  still  running  far  above  nor- 
mal, soaring  production  costs  and  falling 
prices  for  grain  and  livestock  are  threatening 
not  only  farmers  but  also  entire  towns  and 
Industries  that  rely  on  agriculture. 

To  make  matters  worse,  farmers  In  some 
areas  are  starting  to  worry  that  the  hot,  dry 
weather  that  allowed  them  to  get  a  head 
start  on  planting  could  turn  Into  a  full- 
fledged  drought.  By  early  May,  parts  of  Min- 
nesota had  not  had  any  measurable  rainfall 
In  almost  a  month,  leading  to  a  ban  on 
campfires  in  the  state. 

Iowa  and  Kansas  had  gone  almost  as  long 
without  rain.  "Many  Iowa  farmers  are  hold- 
ing up  planting  until  we  can  get  enough  rain 
to  soak  our  dusty  topsolls,  "  says  Iowa  Agri- 
culture Secretary   Bob   Lounsberry. 

Most  farmers,  however,  trace  their  real 
economic  problems  to  January  4 — the  day 
that  President  Carter  Imposed  a  grain  em- 
bargo on  the  Soviet  Union  as  punishment  for 
Invading  Afghanistan. 

"On  New  Year's  Day.  I  was  looking  to  1980 
as  a  big  year  for  the  farmer.  "  reports  William 
Q.  Beeler.  who  runs  about  2.000  acres  near 
McLean.  "Then — wham — came  the  embargo." 

Despite  administration  efforts  to  prop  up 
the  farm  economy  since  the  embargo  by  pur- 
chasing crop  surpluses,  farm  prices  have 
continued  to  fall  under  the  pressure  of  grain 
stocks  that  rose  to  record  highs  The  govern- 
ment recently  announced  plans  to  sell  351.7 
million  bushels  of  corn  and  156  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  on  the  open  market  In  another 
action  credited  with  holding  down  prices. 

Corn  that  was  selling  for  «2  41  a  bushel  in 
January  Is  now  1231  Wheat  prices  have 
fallen  from  83.94  to  $3.40  a  bushel  Hogs, 
which  were  showing  an  average  profit  of  134 
a  head  in  March.  1979.  were  losing  $20  to  $25 
a  head  in  April  of  1980.  Cheap  and  abundant 
chicken  and  pork  have  attracted  recession- 
worried  consumers  from  beef  counters,  send- 
ing cattle  prices  down. 

Inflation  and  tight  money  are  hitting  hard, 
too.  An  Illinois  farmer  recalls:  "Two  years 
ago  money  cost  me  8  percent,  last  year  10 
percent,  but  this  year  you're  lucky  to  get  it 
for  15  percent,  and  some  are  paying  17  to  20 
percent." 

Pointing  to  his  3-year-old  son.  John,  riding 
In  the  cab  of  an  $18,000  tractor.  David  Rock- 
enbach  says  hard  times  have  forced  him  to 
become  a  baby-sitter.  For  the  first  time  In 
their   12-year   marriage.   Rockenbach's   wife 


has  had  to  take  a  Job,  finding  work  as  a 
bank  teller  in  nearby  Crete,  Nebr. 

"All  these  economic  problems  have  culmi- 
nated to  make  this  the  most  serious  crisis 
on  the  farm  since  the  Great  Depression," 
commented  Dean  Kleckner,  president  of  the 
Iowa  Farm  Bureau. 

"I've  never  been  so  depressed  about  farm- 
ing." says  Kenneth  C.  Kay.  37.  who  raises 
cattle  and  corn  on  a  950-acre  farm  near  At- 
lantic. In  western  Iowa.  Kay  has  seen  the 
value  of  his  nearly  2,000  head  of  cattle 
plunge  $300,000.  He  figures  that  the  cost  of 
financing  his  cattle  and  corn  crop  will  Jump 
$50,000  this  year. 

Says  Keith  Hemingway,  who  farms  1,200 
acres  near  Iowa  City:  "I  feed  cattle,  raise 
hogs  and  sell  corn.  Normally,  at  least  one 
of  these  is  profitable  But  cattle  are  showing 
red  ink,  hog  prices  are  way  below  production 
costs,  and  com  is  a  money  loser,  also." 

April  prices  for  raw  farm  products  aver- 
aged 9  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier,  notes 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But  that  will 
bring  little  relief  to  shoppers.  Higher  proc- 
essing, transportation  and  labor  costs  will 
offset  the  decline  In  farm  prices. 

OTHER  COSTS 

Farm  expenses,  meanwhile,  keep  climbing. 
Fuel  for  tractors,  trucks  and  combines  is 
running  65  to  nearly  100  percent  higher  than 
last  year,  depending  on  locality  and  X.ype  of 
fuel.  Agricultural  economists  at  Iowa  State 
University  estimate  that  seed,  chemical  and 
fertilizer  costs  for  growing  corn  are  up  20 
percent  from  a  year  ago. 

Some  farmers  are  responding  by  cutting 
back  on  use  of  fertilizer  or  by  reducing  the 
number  of  times  they  run  their  tractors  over 
a  field  from  as  many  as  five  to  as  few  as 
two  trips. 

Less  cultivation  usually  means  apply- 
ing more  chemicals  to  control  weeds  and  in- 
sects, creating  a  new  worry:  Consumer  reac- 
tion to  Increased  use  of  herbicides  and 
Insecticides. 

Looking  ahead  to  the  fall  harvests,  farm- 
ers see  little  relief  from  their  economic 
squeeze.  Unless  poor  weather  Intervenes,  an- 
other bumper  harvest  likely  will  add  to  the 
glut  of  grain  already  holding  down  prices. 

Although  cattlemen  are  reducing  their 
herds,  plentiful  supplies  of  pork  and  poultry 
probably  will  keep  all  meat  prices  depressed 
as  well. 

Hog  farmers  would  like  to  cut  herds  but 
many  cannot  since  they  have  built  costly 
hog-containment  buildings  with  automatic 
feeding  and  waste-handling  facilities.  These 
structures  must  be  full  for  the  farmer  to  pay 
off  his  debt. 

Even  before  the  grain  embargo.  USDA  ex- 
perts figured  that  rising  production  costs 
and  crop  surpluses  this  year  would  bring  a 
decline  of  at  least  21  percent  in  net  farm  in- 
come to  26  billion  dollars  or  less.  So  far  this 
year,  net  income  is  running  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  about  27  percent  below  last 
year.  "Now  you  tell  me  what  office  worker 
or  union  member  would  sit  still  for  some- 
thing like  that."  growls  an  Irate  farmer. 

The  farmers  deepest  in  trouble  are  those 
who  invested  heavily  in  recent  years  in  land, 
machinery,   barns  and   other   expansions. 

Admits  Hugh  Vogel.  29.  who  farms  near 
Corning.  Iowa:  "Yes.  I'm  overextended  and 
overborrowed:  but  if  prices  were  where  they 
should  be.  I  wouldn't  be  in  trouble  Whether 
I  keep  on  farming  depends  on  whether  or  not 
I  can  get  a  second  mortgage  on  the  farm" 

Unless  prices  imporve.  more  farmers  may 
find  themselves  in  Vogel  s  shoes 

"The  real  crunch  will  come  later  this  year 
or  next  year  when  the  18  percent  Interest  has 
to  paid  on  the  loans  we  are  signing  this  year," 
observes  an  Iowa  corn  and  hog  farmer. 

THE   WORST  FEAR 

Describing  the  current  farm  problem  a.s 
the   worst    since    the    19308,    Larry    Henson, 


president  of  the  Eastern  Iowa  Production 
Credit  Association,  says:  "The  potential 
exists,  if  this  co.^t-price  squeeze  continues 
for  an  extended  period,  for  the  situation  to 
develop  into  localized  farm  depressions  The 
psychology  is  so  fragile  that  the  farming 
community  could  almost  talk  itself  into  de- 
pression " 

Hard  times  on  the  farm  are  being  felt  by 
other  segments  of  the  Midwestern  economy 
Manufacturers  of  tractors,  combines  and 
other  farm  equipment,  such  as  Deere  & 
Company  and  Massey-Ferguson.  Inc.,  have 
laid  off  workers.  Some  fertilizer  dealers  see 
a  10  percent  drop  in  sales  this  year. 

In  Tipton.  Iowa,  farm-implement  dealer 
Don  Hargrave  says  that  hi>  sales  dipped  15 
percent  In  the  first  three  months  this  year 
and  25  percent  in  April.  Business  is  Just  as 
bad  for  most  other  merchants,  he  says. 

Adds  a  banker  in  Atlantic:  "Eighty-flve 
percent  of  everything  up  and  down  main 
streets  In  towns  our  size  centers  around 
agriculture.  And  you  can  see  the  effect.  Look 
at  Main  Street;   the  traffic  Just  isn't  there." 

Events  in  the  farm  belt  are  being  closely 
monitored  In  Washington,  because  agricul- 
ture is  a  vital  segment  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. What  happens  here  could  have  a  major 
impact  on  efforts  to  control  inflation  and 
avert  a  major  recession. 

BULWARK    TO    EMPLOYMENT 

Agriculture,  with  assets  totaling  790  billion 
dollars  in  1979  and  directly  or  Indirectly  em- 
ploying 1  out  of  every  4  workers  In  the 
country.  Is  the  largest  single  industry  In  the 
nation. 

Farmers  spend  more  money  than  any  other 
business  group.  Outlays  for  machinery,  feed, 
fertilizer  and  other  production  expenses 
amounted  to  about  113.7  billion  dollars  In 
1979. 

The  US.  is  the  world's  leading  agricultural 
exporter.  Without  the  15  8-billlon-dollar  sur- 
plus in  agricultural  trade  earned  by  exports 
In  1979,  the  nations  balance  of  payments 
and  value  of  the  dollar  would  have  been  in 
even  worse  shape  than  they  were.  Each  of  the 
nations  3.9  million  farmers  feeds  himself 
plus  61  others  persons — at  a  cost  of  only  16.4 
percent  of  Americans'  after-tax  income,  the 
cheape.st  food  supply  by  this  measure  in  the 
world. 

All  this  output  takes  place  on  a  steadily 
shrinking  base  of  farmland.  Some  of  the 
nation's  most  productive  land  Is  being 
gobbled  up  for  homesltes.  shopping  cehters. 
factories  and  highways.  Says  Agriculture 
Secretary  Bob  Bergland:  "In  my  lifetime, 
we  have  paved  over  the  equivalent  of  all  the 
farmland  in  Ohio.  If  this  continues,  by  the 
end  of  the  century,  we  also  will  have  paved 
over  the  equivalent  of  all  the  farmland  in 
Indiana." 

Although  things  now  look  bleak,  manv 
experts  predict  that  the  slump  will  be  only 
temporary. 

Talks  with  a  number  of  farmers,  bankers 
and  rural  merchants  in  Illinois.  Iowa  and 
Nebraska  Indicate  that  money  to  finance 
spring  planting  is  still  available  from  banks 
and  other  farm-lending  institutions. 

But  many  banks  are  restricting  credit  to 
good  customers  and  turning  down  new  busi- 
ness Few  lenders  will  finance  new  farm 
equipment.  Farmers  seeking  loans  usually 
are  told  to  get  pairt  of  their  financing  by  sell- 
ing stored  commodities  rather  than  wait- 
ing for  better  prices. 

Farmers  In  trouble  today  have  no  one 
to  blame  but  themselves,  says  grain  and  live- 
stock producer  Merle  Olson  of  Ceresco,  Nebr 
"There  is  a  group  of  people  In  this  world  who 
believe  it  Is  wise  to  substitute  dollars  for 
labor,"  explains  Olson.  "Not  me.  I  have  half 
as  much  equipment  as  many  farmers  my  size 
I  Just  spend  a  little  more  time  in  the  fields" 
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Many  of  the  nation's  farmers,  when  they 
look  beyond  their  troubles,  are  surprisingly 
optimistic  about  the  future. 

Enid  Schllpf,  who  raises  corn  and  soy- 
beans on  800  acres  near  Grldley  in  central 
Illinois,  believes  that  better  money  manage- 
ment and  improved  technology- — such  as 
using  computers  to  monitor  the  Increasingly 
complex  operations  of  the  typical  farm — 
wUl  make  agriculture  even  more  productive 
and  profitable  In  the  1980's. 

Schllpf's  optimism  refiects  a  conviction 
that  Is  widespread  In  the  farm  belt:  This 
year  and  maybe  1981  will  mark  tough  going 
for  rural  residents,  but  no  matter  what  eco- 
nomic disruptions  or  International  tensions 
lie  ahead,  swelling  populations  are  bound  to 
create  a  growing  demand  for  food. 

Experts  agree  that  there  Is  only  a  single 
source  that  the  world  can  hope  will  fill  the 
bulk  of  that  need,  and  that  is  the  American 
farmer.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pe- 
riod for  the  transaction  of  routine  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^yRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
an  extension  of  the  period  for  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30  min- 
utes and  Senators  may  speak  therein  up 
to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  437— SUB- 
MISSION OF  A  RESOLUTION  TO 
DISAPPROVE  DEFERRAL  OF  HIGH- 
WAY TRUST  FUND  MONEYS  FOR 
FISCAI;  YEAR  1980 

Mr.  BUMPERS  'for  Mr.  Domenici  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Tsongas,  and 
Mr.  Pryor  ) )  submitted  a  resolution 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  En-viron- 
ment  and  Public  Works,  jointly,  pursu- 
ant to  order  of  January  30,  1975: 
Senate  RESOLtmoN  437 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  disapproves  the 
proposed  deferral  of  budget  authority  (De- 
ferral No.  D  80-61)  for  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  States  for  the  planning, 
designing,  and  constructing  of  highway 
projects  and  highway  safety  projects  set 
forth  In  the  special  message  transmitted  by 
the  President  to  the  Congress  on  April  16, 
1980.  under  section  1013  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Domenici  and  I  are  today  submitting 
a  resolution  of  the  Senate  with  Senators 
Schmitt,  Tsongas,  and  Pryor  as  cospon- 
sors,  to  disapprove  a  proposed  deferral 
of  budget  authority  sent  over  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  President,  President  Carter,  or  at 
least  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, has  arbitrarily  elected  to  reduce  the 
obligation  level  from  $8.75  billion  to  $7.6 
billion  for  this  fiscal  year.  That  repre- 
sents a  12-percent  cut  in  the  amount  of 
money  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 


tion would  normally  give  the  50  States 
for  this  year. 

If  the  Highway  Administration  had 
said,  "We  are  cutting  12  percent  of  out- 
lays from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund."  I 
would  not  be  standing  here  today.  If 
they  had  said  that  Maryland.  Arkansas. 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  all  the 
other  States  are  going  to  be  cut  12  per- 
cent, not  only  would  I  not  be  standing 
here;  if  I  were  standing  here  I  would  be 
applauding  even  though  my  State  is  in 
desperate  need  for  all  the  highway  funds 
it  can  get.  But  highways,  sacred  as  they 
are,  have  to  bear  their  share  of  budget 
reductions  along  with  everyone  else. 

That  imhappily  is  not  what  the  High- 
way Administration  elected  to  do.  On  the 
contrary,  they  elected  to  impose  this  re- 
duction in  the  most  imbelievable,  arbi- 
trary, capricious,  and  inequitable  man- 
ner they  could  have  dreamed  up  if  they 
had  put  40  different  schemes  in  a  lot- 
tery. 

On  March  14,  1980,  States  had  obli- 
gated about  $5.5  billion.  Those  States 
that  had  contracts  ready  to  let  and  had 
already  contacted  the  Highway  Admin- 
istration who  said,  "We  want  our  Fed- 
eral funds,"  whether  it  was  a  50-percent 
match  or  a  90-percent  match. 

The  highway  department  said  on  that 
date,  were  told  by  the  Highway  Admin- 
istration that,  "We  are  only  going  to  ob- 
ligate $2  billion  more  up  to  about  $7.6 
biUion." 

So  what  the  FHWA  said  was.  "We  are 
going  to  give  a  total  of  $7.2  billion  this 
year  or  Sl.l  billion  less  than  the  States 
are  entitled  to.  and  here  is  the  way  we 
are  going  to  do  it.  We  are  going  to  give 
all  the  States  the  money  that  was  obli- 
gated as  of  March  14,  and  then  we  are 
going  to  give  the  other  $2  billion  under 
a  formula  known  only  to  God  and  us." 

So  here  is  the  formula,  Mr.  President, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  coni^ent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  after 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  here  is 
a  State  like  mine,  one  of  the  lowest  per 
capita  income  States  in  the  Nation,  striv- 
ing desperately  and  having  one  of  the 
highest,  if  not  the  highest  gasoline  taxes 
in  the  Nation,  still  trying  to  get  our  peo- 
ple out  of  the  mud  and  the  dust.  We  get 
76  percent  of  what  we  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive under  the  law.  and  I  will  come  back 
to  that  point  in  a  moment. 

Poor  little  Idaho  only  gets  53  percent 
of  what  it  i  sentitled  to  receive.  Hawaii. 
I  guess  because  they  are  2.500  miles 
away,  only  gets  55  percent  of  what  they 
are  entitled  to  receive.  Maine  gets  59  per- 
cent. New  Jersey,  an  urban  State,  gets  45 
percent  of  what  they  are  entitled  to  re- 
ceive. New  Jersey  is  going  to  lose  $192 
million  that  they  are  entitled  to  receive. 
And  poor  little  Rhode  Island  gets  37 
percent  of  what  they  were  supposed  to 
get. 

Who  is  going  to  get  it?  West  Virginia 
gets  192  percent  of  their  regular  appor- 
tionment and  Maryland  is  going  to  get 


209  percent  of  their  regular  apportion- 
ment. Michigan  gets  73  percent  of  what 
it  is  entitled  to  receive. 

This  formula,  as  I  say,  is  known  only 
to  God  and  the  Highway  Administration. 
No  one  else  knows  how  it  was  worked  out. 
Mr.  President,  the  President  has  the 
authority  to  send  a  budget  deferral  over 
here  to  cut  transportation  outlays  if  he 
wants  to.  But  he  does  not.  nor  does  the 
Highway  Department,  have  the  right  im- 
der  existing  law  to  allocate  whatever 
funds  they  are  going  to  allocate  under 
soma  arbitrary  and  capricious  formula 
wh  ch  takes  away  from  States  what  they 
were  entitled  to  receive  in  order  to  give 
it  to  other  States. 

They  said.  "Well.  Marjland  has  got  a 
big  tunnel  to  build  on  its  Interstate  Sys- 
tem." Well,  we  have  tunnels  in  Arkan- 
sas, too.  We  have  other  very  expensive 
projects.  We  have  a  lot  of  mountains.  It 
costs  money  to  build  highways  through 
moimtains. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Nation  is  going 
to  deal  with  fiscal  conservatism  in  a  sen- 
sible way — and  I  applaud  'hat  whole  ef- 
fort— it  can  only  be  done  if  it  is  done 
fairly. 

If  we  allow  the  President  and  the 
Highway  Administration  to  modify  con- 
gressionally  approved  formulas  in  this 
fashion,  there  is  not  any  point  In  us 
passing  laws  and  telling  them  the  for- 
mulas the5'  must  use  to  disburse  this 
money. 

We  pay  a  4-cent  gasoline  tax.  just  like 
Maryland.  West  Virginia,  Texas,  and  all 
the  other  States  do.  I  might  say  that  we 
use  more  gasoline  per  capita  than  any 
State  in  the  Nation.  I  am  not  proud  of 
that  anS'we  do  not  do  it  just  l)ecause  we 
like  to  pay  $1.30  for  gasoline,  either 

If  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress allows  any  department  or  agency 
to  take  $7.6  billion  and  distribute  It  how- 
ever they  choose,  then  they  can  say  to 
Arkansas:  "You  not  only  don't  get  76 
percent,  you  get  nothing.  We  are  going 
to  give  all  of  your  money  to  Texas  or 
Maryland  or  somebody  else."  That  would 
make  just  as  much  sense. 

This  has  been  a  carefully  contrived 
formula  to  try  to  keep  just  enough  Sena- 
tors happy  so  that  a  budget  deferral  will 
not  be  disapproved  by  the  Congress. 

But  the  people  in  my  State  are  upset 
We  need  the  money.  We  have  potholes 
all  over  the  State.  We  cannot  even  do 
routine  maintenance  anymore.  As  of 
yesterday  afternoon,  the  Highway  and 
Transportation  Department  of  Arkansas 
said :  "That  is  it  for  this  year.  Our  money 
is  all  obligated"  And  here  we  are  just 
beginning  the  construction  season.  No 
more  money.  They  are  holding  $46  mil- 
lion of  our  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope,  at  the  proper 
time,  the  U.S.  Senate  will  just  simply 
show  a  minuscule  of  backbone  and  say : 
"Not  only  may  you  not  defer  this  $1.1 
billion,  unless  you  do  it  fairly  up  and 
down  the  line,  you  may  not  distort  and 
change  existing  law  through  a  willy- 
nilly  process." 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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*p()ort'onment 

b>  State  fiscal 

year  1380-81 

i8.7S  billion 

ceiling 

<1) 


Ot>ligations 
Oct  1.  1979  to 
Mar.  U,  1980 

(2) 


Apportionment 

Apr.  2.  1980  to 

Oct.  1,  1980 

(2.155  billion 

(3) 


Revised  total 

amount 

available  for 

obligation 

Oct  1.  1979  to 

Oct  1.  1980 

col.  (2)  +  (3) 

=  (5) 

«) 


Percent  of  fiscal 

year  1980-81 

apportionment 

now  a/?ilable 

for  obligation 

col.(4)-(l) 

=  (5) 

.(5) 


Total  obligation 

authority 

available  if 

reduced  ceiling 
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i>  apportioned 

by  formula 

(1)  -  S8.75 

X  $7,694 
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Remainder 

available  for 
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(7) 


Apportionment 
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J7.694  -  $0,509 

=  J7.1  billion 
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J7.1  billion 

cols.  (8)  -  U) 
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Alabama 
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Connecticut 
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Florida 
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Hawaii 
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Illinois. 
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Iowa 
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Michigan 
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(131,634 

102,  035 
93,  193 
68.357 

5.784 

99,  641 
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273,  959 

215,  754 

80,  239 

47.810 

265,  045 

133.  008 
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100.683 
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217,643 
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65.  452 

65,  868 
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75.255 
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17,783 
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116.889 
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(92,  802) 
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20,  797 
55.  231 
10,  301 


$121,472 
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85.998 

63,080 

533,  746 

91,949 

114,915 

31,002 
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274,  309 

74,  044 

44,  120 

244,  582 

122,740 
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186,745 

39,  172 

467.  106 

154,916 

20D,  840 
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63,515 

138,096 

67,  797 
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601,  265 

37,  355 

77,489 
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39,  397 
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219,  468 

76,473  . 

82.  687 

345,  920 

55,621 

85,  903 

45.689 

145,647 

399.  919  . 

72.  369 

38,061 
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53.  444 
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253,  74 


6,81 
91,059 
16,756 


55,927 
28,588 

23,  524 
41,  588 
8,839 


109,383 
19,038 


86.352 
77,  579 
65,312 
39,  911 
6,678 


28, 442 

934 

17,700 

127, 112 

59,790 

130,399 

28. 935 

8.915 

118,221 


23, 531 
73,  483 
46.  585 
51, 020 
13,960 
29,084 


1,096 
29.914 

100,510 
38,948 


15,122 
16,562 

50,760 
7,863 


•  J0.5O9  billion  IS  the  total  apportionment  overrun  in  col.  6,  Therefore  col.  8  is  the  apportionment  of  J7.1  billion. 


7,  450, 365 


•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr  President.  t<xlay 
we  are  submitting  an  impoundment  res- 
olution to  disapprove  the  Presidents 
Deferral  No.  D  80-61.  which  calls  for  a 
deferral  of  $1.1  billion  of  highway  trust 
fund  moneys  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

I  have  been  extremely  concerned  with 
the  deferral  because  of  an  accompanying 
allocation  formula  proposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration  which  in- 
equitably distributes  the  remaining 
nioneys  left  for  this  fiscal  year.  Essen- 
tially, what  the  formula  does  is  penalize 
slow-spending  States,  while  rewarding 
the  fast-spending  States.  What  FHWA 
has  proposed  is  to  take  the  remaining 
approximately  $2  billion  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  redistribute  it  to  all  States,  re- 
applying the  same  allocation  formula 
used  in  October  for  the  whole  year  It 
Is  my  belief  that  FHWAs  actions  are  a 
distortion  of  the  formula  established 
under  law  and  are  probably  Illegal. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  proposed 
a  new  formula  which  it  has  attached  to 
the  transportation  supplemental  appro- 
priations   bill    to     be    considered     by 


the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
shortly.  This  new  formula  may  more 
equitably  redistribute  the  remaining 
moneys.  By  introducing  this  resolution, 
however,  we  reserve  the  right  to  disap- 
prove the  deferral  if  an  equitable  formula 
cannot  be  established.* 


FOOD  STAMP  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
quite  a  bit  of  reluctance  that  I  signed 
and  support  the  food  stamp  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  will 
shortly  be  before  the  Senate. 

I  note  for  the  Record  that  it  is  now  a 
little  bit  before  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon— 4:35,  to  be  exact — on  the  last  day 
that  we  could  act  on  the  food  stamp 
legislation  without  having  a  cutoff  of  the 
June  benefit.  In  fact,  the  House  has  not 
yet  acted  on  it.  although  they  will,  and 
the  conference  report  will  be  voted  ap- 
provingly in  the  House.  Then,  following 
some  speeches  and  some  statements,  we 
will  pass  the  conference  report  here  in 
the  Senate  this  afternoon. 


We  worked  on  it  both  In  the  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  process  this  week. 
And  I  think  that  I  had  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  one  person  to  serve  on 
both  the  authorizing  conference  commit- 
tee, because  of  my  membership  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  appro- 
priating conference  committee,  because 
of  my  membership  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Senator  Eagleton,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Rural  Development  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees,  myself  Included,  tried 
our  best  today  to  provide  full  funding  for 
the  food  stamp  program  through  fiscal 
year  1980. 

In  fact,  I  was  originally  supposed  to  be 
in  Vermont  this  afternoon  and  I  can- 
celed my  plans  to  stay  here,  as  did  a 
number  of  others,  I  might  add,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  full  funding. 

But  both  Senator  Eagleton  and  the 
rest  of  us  in  the  Senate,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  were  waylaid  by  a  rule  of 
the  other  body.  The  House  came  to  the 
committee  of  conference  with  a  rule  that 
mandated  insufllcient  funding. 
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In  fairness  to  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  the  other  body,  they  were 
under  the  burdens  of  a  rule  which  pre- 
cluded any  reasonable  or  realistic  com- 
promise. And  because  tiieir  rule  was  not 
overridden,  the  Congress  and  21  million 
food  stamp  recipients  will  be  in  a  crisis 
situation  again  at  the  end  of  August.  We 
will  be  right  back  full  circle  where  we  are 
today  and  we  will  be  facing  the  same 
crisis  all  over  again. 

Now,  this  is  unconscionable  and  it  is 
not  responsible.  If,  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  Senate  wish  to 
kill  the  food  stamp  program,  then  they 
should  have  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the 
issue,  bring  in  legislation  to  do  away  with 
the  food  stamp  program  and  vote  it  up 
or  down. 

But,  instead  of  doing  that,  we  run  into 
the  situation  where  we  fund  the  pro- 
gram on  an  on-agaln,  oCf-again  basis. 
Mr.  President,  that  on-again,  ofif-again 
basis  is  heartless.  It  is  treating  the  emo- 
tions of  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  needy  in  a  cavalier  fashion  to 
be  alternately  depressed  or  elated,  de- 
pending upon  the  latest  parliamentary 
gimmick  of  food  stamp  opponents. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  in  my  State  over 
the  weekend  and  I  will  be  back  there 
again  this  evening.  But  during  the  week- 
end. I  talked  to  a  number  of  elderly  peo- 
ple in  my  State,  during  a  weekend  when 
the  temperature  dropped  rather  substan- 
tially. They  told  me,  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  that  they  were  facing  a  situation  of 
having  to  decide  whether  they  would 
heat  their  homes  or  whether  they  would 
have  some  food  to  eat  at  the  end  of  this 
month. 

Now,  these  are  people  with  very  few 
years  left  In  their  lives,  at  a  time  when 
they  should  be  able  to  put  aside  the 
struggles  of  their  lifetime  and  be  able  to 
relax  and  enjoy  life.  Instead,  they  face 
that  terrible  anxiety  of  whether  they  are 
going  to  freeze  to  death  or  starve  to 
death. 

They  do  not  understand  why  Members 
of  Congress — none  of  whom  ever  have  to 
face  a  hungry  day,  except  by  choice — 
could  leave  an  issue  this  vital  to  the  last 
minute  and  put  people,  like  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped,  to  such  travail, 
needless  travail. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  done  their  best  to  kill  this 
program  through  either  neglect  or  har- 
assment would  have  to  stand  there  and 
explain  their  votes  and  look  into  the  eyes 
of  the  same  elderly  and  handicapped  or 
those  suddenly  without  a  .1ob. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  will  support  the 
action  of  the  conference  committee  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee, 
because  It  will  keep  millions  of  Americans 
from  going  hungry  over  the  next  2  to  3 
months.  I  will  ask  to  be  recorded  as  in 
favor  of  it  when  it  comes  before  the 
Senate. 

But  I  think  that  everybody  should 
realize  that  Congress  will  again  have  to 
face  this  program  later  this  summer. 
Every  single  conferee— Democrat  and 
Republican— knows  this.  Hopefully,  the 
next  time,  in  the  future,  a  more  respon- 
sible choice  could  be  made. 

For  my  pari;.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  but  praise  for  Senator  Eagle- 


ton s  eflforts  in  trying  to  have  the  matter 
settled  once  and  for  all.  But.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  hope  that  those  who  seem  to  be 
killing  this  program  by  attrition  would, 
instead,  face  up  to  it  and  either  vote  it 
up  or  vote  it  down.  Once  we  have  decided 
to  vote  for  this  program  and  once  we 
have  decided  to  have  this  program  in 
efifect.  then  let  us  fund  it  in  a  responsible, 
orderly  fashion. 

Let  us  not,  as  we  decide  the  social  re- 
sponsibility of  this  country,  let  us  not  do 
it  in  a  way,  in  a  manner,  in  which  we 
vitiate  most  of  the  good  that  we  try  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  I 
am  reporting  S.  2284,  as  amended,  the 
Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of  1980.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (Rept.  96-730)  of  the.  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  to  accompany 
S.  2284,  including  the  amendments 
thereto  and  explanatory  material,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  today  reports 
S.  2284.  as  amended,  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Act  of  1980.  This  bill  was  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Huddleston  as  the 
National  Intelligence  Act  of  1980  and  has 
been  amended  by  the  select  committee  to 
concentrate  on  pro\'isions  to  strengthen 
the  system  of  congressional  oversight  of 
intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

S.  2284  has  been  approved  unanimous- 
ly by  the  select  committee,  and  is  fully 
supported  by  the  administration.  I  be- 
lieve the  achievement  of  a  consensus  on 
the  vital  issue  of  congressional  oversight 
of  intelligence  activities  is  an  extraor- 
dinary accomplishment. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  been  un- 
able this  year  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a 
comprehensive  charter  bill  for  the  intelli- 
gence conununity.  along  the  lines  of  the 
original  version.  There  is  no  question  that 
such  a  charter  is  essential  to  place  the 
intelligence  community  on  the  firmest 
possible  constitutional  foundation,  and 
the  select  committee  is  fully  committed 
to  carrying  that  enterprise  forward  to 
completion. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  owe  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston)  for  his  de- 
termination and  wisdom  in  championing 
the  need  for  charter  legislation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Charters 
and  Guidelines  of  the  select  committee, 
he  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the 


development  of  the  congressional  over- 
sight provisions  that  we  are  reporting  to 
the  Senate  today.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  Charter  Subcommittee,  has 
also  contributed  his  good  judgment  and 
conunonsense  to  this  enterprise. 

I  want  to  express  my  very  personal 
thanks  to  the  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
<  Mr.  GoLDWATER ) ,  f or  his  support  at 
every  stage  of  our  work.  He  has  consist- 
ently followed  the  principle,  which  I  en- 
dorse wholeheartedly,  that  the  intelli- 
gence system  of  the  United  States  must 
be  above  partisanship. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  strike  the 
delicate  balance  that  we  believe  is  essen- 
tial for  responsible  legislation  in  the  field 
of  intelligence.  Tne  requirement  under 
the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment  of  1974  to 
report  to  as  many  as  eight  committees 
would  be  replaced  by  provisions  that  es- 
tablish oversight  by  the  two  intelligence 
committees.  This  oversight  authority  is 
based  on  the  principles  under  which  the 
select  committee  has  operated  since  Its 
creation  in  1976. 

Those  principles,  as  set  forth  In  Senate 

Resolution  400  in  the  94th  Congress,  have 

served  the  Senate  well  over  the  past  4 

^vears.  and  it  is  time  they  were  carried 

fofTvard  into  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  often  said  that  the 
art  of  legislation  is  the  art  of  compro- 
mise. Indeed  it  is.  I  think  it  is  possible 
to  compromise  what  one  feels  might  be 
the  unquestioned  best  route  or  best  solu- 
tion to  a  problem  if  it  is  Impossible  to 
accomplish  that  goal  as  of  the  moment, 
and  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  a  better 
solution  than  tha^  which  now  exists. 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  legislation 
which  the  select  committee  now  reports 
to  the  Senate. 

I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  "a  half 
loaf  is  better  than  none."  As  one  who 
has  been  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
the  need  for  legislative  charters  for  our 
intelligence  agencies,  I  must  confess 
that  I  feel  this  is  more  like  "a  quarter 
of  a  loaf  is  better  than  none."  However, 
it  is  better  than  the  present  situation 
which  now  finds  rather  jury-rigged  re- 
lationships between  the  intelligence 
community  and  the  Congress,  governed 
primarily  by  the  content  of  Senate 
Resolution  400  and  a  similar  House 
resolution,  and  an  Executive  order  pro- 
mulgated first  by  President  Ford  and 
strengthened  by  President  Carter. 

It  has  been  asked  why  It  is  necessary 
to  have  legislation  if.  Indeed,  we  are 
presently  operating  under  an  Executive 
order.  Let  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
point  out  the  obvious.  That  is.  Presi- 
dents come  and  go.  they  change  their 
minds.  Senators  come  tmd  go,  and  in- 
deed they  change  their  minds,  as  do 
Members  of  the  House. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  put  into  the 
bedrock  law  of  our  land  the  principles 
which  will  govern  oversight  of  the  oper- 
ation of  our  intelligence  community. 

This  framework  will  make  it  possible 
for  those  who  have  this  serious  respon- 
sibility of  providing  good  intelligence  in- 
formation to  better  serve  their  country 
and  to  better  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities. 
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The   goal  of  legislative  charters  re- 
quires   a    very    delicate    balance.    Mr. 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would   like  to  add  mv  suooort   as  vice 


with    foreign    intelligence    services    has 
been     damaeed     and    even     American.s 
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the  duty  of  keeping  other  committees        At  the   same  time,   the  Intelligence     community.  Later  drafts,  however,  and 
and    the   two   houses   of   Congress   in-     Oversight  Act  will  mark  an  Important     particularly  an  abbreviated  charter  con- 


i A.  ^^^i 
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The  goal  of  legislative  charters  re- 
quires a  very  delicate  balance.  Mr. 
President,  on  one  side  of  which  the  en- 
tire Nation  must  be  served  by  giving  the 
intelligence  community  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal mandate  of  authority  so  that 
the  entire  Nation  can  have  the  best  pos- 
sible intelligence  available  for  its  policy- 
makers. Indeed,  the  record  should  show 
that  I  think  we  have  some  crackerjack 
individuals  serving  their  country,  pre- 
pared to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  if 
necessary,  in  pursuit  of  their  particular 
intelligence  activity.  The  Nation  is  in 
their  debt. 

Truly,  the  intelligence-gathering  net- 
work which  is  presently  available  per- 
forms impossible  tasks.  One  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  witness  the  collection 
from  various  sources  of  information 
must  marvel  at  the  ingenuity  of  Amer- 
icans, their  dedication  to  purpose,  their 
patriotism,  and  be  a  bit  prouder  that 
he  or  she  is  a  part  of  this  American 
system. 

However,  as  ingenious  as  the  collection 
and  implementation  system  is,  I  think 
we  must  be  ever  wary  to  insure  that  this 
tremendous  capabiUty  be  directed  al- 
ways at  our  adversaries  and  not  at  our 
neighbors. 

Recent  events,  such  as  the  Watergate, 
can  remind  us  not  just  that  one  admin- 
istration, but  also  previous  administra- 
tions, have  transgressed  what  is  com- 
monly accepted  as  legitimate  intelli- 
gence-gathering authority. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  sorties  of  the 
McCarthys  of  this  century.  We  are  also 
reminded  of  Attorneys  General  by  the 
name  of  Palmer  and  others,  going  back 
as  far  as  the  Alien  Sec^tion  Acts  who.  in 
the  name  of  patriotism  and  national 
security,  perpetrated  some  unfortunate 
violations  of  individual  rights  on  helpless 
citizens. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  is 
an  Important  first  step  which  makes  the 
intelligence  community  more  efficient  by 
repealing  the  redundancy  of  reporting  to 
eight  committees  under  Hughes-Ryan, 
by  laying  to  rest  the  suspicion  and  con- 
cern that  members  of  the  executive 
branch,  quite  imderstandably.  have 
about  security. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it  lays  into 
the  cornerstone  of  our  intelligence  au- 
thority the  mechanism  of  congressional 
oversight,  which  must  be  there,  which 
can  serve  not  only  the  Congress  but  the 
Presidency  if  it  is  used  and  used  wisely. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  served.  I  think,  the  Sen- 
ate well  and  served  the  committee  well. 
I  pay  tribute  to  John  Elliff.  Keith  Raff  el. 
staff  director  Bill  Miller,  minority  staff 
director  Earl  Eisenhower,  minority  coun- 
sel Dennis  Sharon.  Marie  Hertslet,  Susan 
PhUlips,  Ehane  Branagan,  and  other 
dedicated  staff  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  who  have 
worked  assiduously  to  get  us  where  we 
are  right  now. 

We  are  frustrated  at  our  inability  to 
get  more.  There  is  no  excuse  for  our  not 
doing  everything  we  can  to  secure  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  at  no 
small  amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
those  persons  involved. 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  support  as  vice 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
to  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of  1980, 
S.  2284,  as  amended  and  as  finally  re- 
ported out  today.  Senator  Huddleston 
and  his  charters  subcommittee  members 
have  labored  long  and  hard  on  this  mat- 
ter and  I  certainly  respect  the  extent  of 
their  labors.  Essentially,  this  amended 
verion  of  S.  2284  will  serve  two  purposes. 
It  will  repeal  the  congressional  reporting 
requirement  of  the  infamous  Hughes- 
Ryan  amendment  and,  in  the  process,  re- 
duce the  reporting  of  significant  antici- 
pated intelligence  activities  from  eight 
committees  of  the  Congress  to  the  two 
intelligence  committees.  This  act  will 
also  spell  out,  in  considerable  detail, 
oversight  language  which  will,  and  I 
quote,  "strengthen  the  system  of  con- 
gressional oversight  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States."  You  will 
notice  that  I  said  "strengthen  congres- 
sional oversight"  and  not  necessarily 
strengthen  intelligence  activities. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  we  must  be  very 
cautious  in  spelling  out  this  oversight 
role.  My  basic  feeling  is  that  our  over- 
sight should  be  extremely  limited  and 
should  probably  apply  mostly  to  moneys 
needed  by  the  intelligence  community.  I 
do  not  feel  that  in  the  responsibility  of 
oversight  that  our  committees  have,  that 
we  should  participate  in  the  decision- 
making process.  If  covert  actions  are 
briefed  to  us  prior  to  execution,  this  may 
place  the  committees  in  an  approval  role. 
I  do  think,  however,  that  in  the  briefings 
of  ongoing  operations,  the  committees 
should  take  a  close  look  at  the  evidence 
and  express  concern  at  any  aspect  of 
these  operations  which  concern  them. 
The  committees  could  then  voice  any  op- 
position or  concern  to  the  President  or 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

In  summary  then,  I  view  somewhat 
skeptically  the  amended  act  reported 
here  today  because  it  has  somewhat 
stronger  oversight  language  than  I  would 
favor.  I  do  support  the  act.  however,  be- 
cause I  know  that  this  language  has  been 
laboriously  negotiated  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  intelligence  community. 
I  also  feel  that  the  amendment  to 
Hughes-Ryan  and  subsequent  reduction 
in  committees  briefed  is  worthwhile. 

There  are  two  items  missing  from  the 
amended  version  of  S.  2284  which  are 
worthy  of  mention  and  which  should 
have,  in  my  view,  been  acted  on  this 
year.  These  items  are  relief  from  some  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  and  legislation  to  stem  the 
flow  of  names  of  U.S.  Intelligence  per- 
sonnel under  cover  which  are  being  pub- 
lished in  magazines,  newspapers,  and 
books. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  of 
1966  was  designed  to  recognize  the  peo- 
ple's right  to  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  in  its  records  about  them.  Un- 
fortunately, the  act  has  had  an  unin- 
tended side  effect  on  the  intelligence 
community  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
work  in  dealing  with  classified  intelli- 
gence from  sources  in  foreign  countries. 
As  a  result,  it  is  now  difficult  for  the 
CIA  to  recruit  new  sources  of  informa- 
tion  overseas,   the   liaison   relationship 


with  foreign  intelligence  services  hais 
been  damaged  and  even  Americans 
traveling  abroad  are  reluctant  to  help 
their  own  Government.  In  addition  to  the 
damage  to  human  relationships,  the 
strong  possibility  exists  that  pieces  of 
information  by  themselves  unclassified, 
can  be  pieced  together  in  a  mosaic  to 
form  a  composite  classified  pictiu-e  of 
key  U.S.  intelligence  aspects. 

Our  hearings  on  charter  legislation 
showed  that  there  was  lots  of  opposition 
to  exemptions  to  FOIA  for  the  intelli- 
gence community  but,  in  my  view,  we 
must  sooner  or  later  come  to  grips  with 
the  fact  that  openness  in  Government 
must  be  balanced  with  a  consideration 
of  how  much  openness  we  can  afford 
when  we  consider  our  national  security. 

The  second,  and  very  important  item 
which  we  were  not  able  to  pass  in  this 
act  is  some  sort  of  protection  for  the 
identities  of  our  intelligence  officers 
whom  we  ask  to  serve  their  Nation  imder 
cover.  So  far,  at  least  1,200  names  have 
been  made  public  in  magazines  or  news- 
papers. Another  700  names  appeared  in 
one  book  and  there  have  been  others.  A 
bimonthly  bulletin  exposes  CIA,  FBI  and 
military  intelligence  personnel  and  as- 
signments. A  worldwide  network  called 
"CIA  Watch"  is  operated  for  the  purpose 
of  eliminating  the  CIA.  Every  time  I 
read  about  something  like  this,  it 
bothers  me  so  much  that  I  cannot  help 
but  wonder  why  we  let  it  continue,  and 
why  someone  does  not  do  something 
about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  as  morally  wrong 
as  anything  I  can  think  of  and  some- 
thing we  in  this  country  should  not  be 
willing  to  accept.  We  should  ha.ve  done 
sometlimg  this  year  to  protect  these 
identities.  The  fact  that  we  did  not.  how- 
ever, is  not  going  to  make  me  forget  that 
the  issue  remains  a  serious  one  for  our 
Nation  and  the  situation  is  not  only  po- 
tentially damaging  to  our  national  se- 
curity but  personally  dangerous  to  those 
intelligence  personnel  whose  names  are 
revealed. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  highly  moti- 
vated, capable  and  dedicated  people  in 
our  intelligence  community  who  serve 
our  country  in  ways  that  few  of  us  can 
realize.  They  strongly  deserve  our  sup- 
port, and  I  intend  to  continue  to  provide 
it  to  ihem.  We  have  tightened  our  over- 
sight of  the  intelligence  community  with 
the  act  reported  here  today.  I  would 
hope  that  in  the  coming  months  we  can 
take  some  positive  steps  to  help  the  in- 
telligence community  perform  their  le- 
gitimate role  in  the  interest  of  our  na- 
tional security.* 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
has  reported  S.  2284,  the  Intelligence 
Oversight  Act  of  1980,  with  a  unanimous 
recommendation  that  the  Senate  give  it 
favorable  consideration.  The  mechanism 
envisioned  by  this  bill  will  insure  proper 
congressional  oversight  of  intelligence 
activities.  The  heads  of  the  intelligence 
agencies  will  keep  the  two  intelligence 
committees  fully  and  currently  in- 
formed, provide  full  access  to  informa- 
tion, and  give  prior  notice  of  significant 
intelligence  activities.  Of  course,  the  in- 
telligence committees  are  explicitly  given 
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the  duty  of  keeping  other  committees 
and  the  two  houses  of  Congress  in- 
formed of  intelligence  activities  that  fall 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

This  bill  also  amends  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  language  on  prior  notice  of  covert 
operations.  Rather  than  reporting  CIA 
operations  abroad  to  seven  "appropri- 
ate" committees  in  a  timely  fashion,  un- 
der S.  2284  the  President  will  report  to 
the  two  intelligence  committees  regard- 
ing such  anticipated  operations. 

Both  the  bill  and  its  accompanying 
report  are  fully  supported  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  administration  is  to  be 
commended  for  recognizing  that  intelli- 
gence activities  are  the  joint  responsi- 
bility of  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch. 

I  and  the  Intelligence  Committee  as 
a  whole  remain  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  comprehensive  legislative  char- 
ters which  define  the  mission  of  the 
intelligence  agencies,  authorize  certain 
intelligence  activities,  and  protect  the 
civil  hberties  of  Americans.  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  legislative  charters  are 
not  just  important,  but  essential  to  the 
efficient  and  effective  operation  of  our 
inteUigence  community.  The  Committee 
ha,s  determined  to  report  at  this  time  a 
bill  mandating  congressional  oversight — 
the  foundation  upon  which  legislative 
charters  will  be  built. 

The  committee  and  the  executive 
branch  are  committed  to  continue  their 
work  in  formulatmg  these  charters.  In 
the  meantime,  a  considerable  responsi- 
bility has  been  placed  on  the  two  intelli- 
gence committees.  Without  such  char- 
ters, it  will  be  up  to  the  committees,  act- 
ing through  legislative  oversight,  to  help 
insure  that  we  maintain  the  best  possi- 
ble intelligence  organization  in  the 
world. 

In  closing,  I  woula  like  to  thank  the 
three  other  cosponsors  of  the  bill — 
Senators  Bayh  and  Goldwater.  the 
chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Mathias,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Char- 
ters and  Guidelines — for  the  long  hours 
they  have  spent  working  on  S.  2284. • 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  delighted  that  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  is  reporting 
out  the  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  of 
1980  today.  This  bill  is  not  the  compre- 
hensive intelligence  charter  for  which  we 
had  hoped,  but  it  is  an  important  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

By  strengthening  congressional  over- 
sight, this  bill  will  help  insure  that  the 
American  public,  which  lacks  access  to 
classified  information  about  intelligence 
operations,  will  still  be  able  to  influence 
intelligence  policy  through  the  work  of 
its  elected  representatives. 

The  Intelligence  Oversight  Act  will  im- 
prove CIA  efficiency  by  reducing  the 
number  of  congressional  committees  to 
which  the  Agency  must  report  regarding 
covert  activities  abroad.  There  cooild  also 
be  an  improvement  in  the  security  of 
these  operations.  For  now  all  informa- 
tion on  these  activities  will  go  through 
the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittees, which  have  strict  security  rules 
regarding  the  use  of  information  that 
they  pass  on  to  other  committees. 


At  the  same  time,  the  InteUigence 
Oversight  Act  will  mark  an  important 
advance  in  the  authority  of  the  intelli- 
gence committees  to  oversee  the  opera- 
tions of  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
agencies.  For  the  first  time,  the  right  of 
these  committees  to  full  information  on 
intelligence  activities  will  be  recognized 
in  statute. 

The  intelligence  committees  currently 
receive  much  of  this  information,  but 
only  under  congressional  resolutions  and 
an  Executive  order  that  is  subject  to 
change  by  the  executive  branch. 

The  statutory  responsibility  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  provide  Congress  with 
prior  notice  of  significant  activities  will 
now  include  other  agencies,  as  well  as 
the  CIA.  And  it  will  go  beyond  covert 
activities  to  include  significant  intelli- 
gence collection  and  counterintelligence 
activities. 

I  have  attached  particular  concern  to 
the  need  to  make  clear  that  significant 
intelligence  activities  include  more  than 
just  covert  operations.  TTiese  provisions 
make  clear  that  congressional  oversight 
of  intelligence  activities  is  here  to  stay, 
that  it  will  be  based  upon  law,  and  that 
it  will  have  the  benefit  of  full  informa- 
tion. 

This  bill  will  neither  "unleash"  nor 
"hamstring"  the  CIA.  It  allows  for  those 
extremely  rare  occasions  in  which  the 
President  could  reasonably  assert  a  right 
and  need  to  limit  or  to  deny  Congress 
prior  notice  of  an  operation.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  it  makes  clear  that  in  ail 
but  the  rarest  of  circumstances,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  expected  to  provide 
such  prior  notice.  This  will  enable  the 
intelligence  committees  to  learn  of  al- 
most all  significant  operations  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  give  counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  the  wisdom  of  those 
efforts. 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
has  testified  that  the  committee's  coun- 
sel has  already  proved  valuable  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  And  imder  the  resolutions 
establishing  the  intelligence  committees, 
they  remain  obligated  to  inform  other 
committees  of  any  information  that 
would  be  needed  by  those  conmiittees  ;or 
the  performance  of  their  duties. 

The  decision  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  to  report  this  bill,  rather 
than  a  comprehensive  intelligence  char- 
ter, was  a  wise  one  in  light  of  the  short 
time  left  in  this  session  of  Congress.  The 
Intelligence  Oversight  Act  is  the  most 
that  we  are  likely  to  pass,  for  only  this 
bill  has  the  support  of  a  unanimous  com- 
mittee, the  executive  branch,  and  the 
intelligence  agencies. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year,  however 
we  should  again  set  our  sights  on  a  com- 
prehensive charter.  I  think  that  such  a 
charter  is  both  necessarj'  and  achievable. 
The  intelligence  agencies  need  the  legit- 
imacy and  the  predictabihty  that  come 
from  a  statutory  statement  of  missions 
and  authorities.  And  the  American  people 
need  the  statutory  protections  of  civil 
liberties  that  a  charter  can  mandate. 

When  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence began  the  drafting  of  an  intelli- 
gence charter,  it  thought  in  terms  of  a 
lengthy  document  that  would  list  every 
'do"   and   "don't"   for  the  intelligence 


community.  Later  drafts,  however,  and 
particularly  an  abbreviated  charter  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  last  month, 
moved  significantly  toward  a  more  rea- 
sonable approach.  Such  an  approach 
would  state  in  the  clearest  terms  the 
intent  of  Congress  that  Americans  be 
protected  from  intrusive  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.B.  Government.  But  in 
most  cases  the  details  of  how  this  should 
be  implemented  can  be  left  to  the  execu- 
tive branch,  which  is  better  equipped 
than  Congress  for  the  writing  of  compli- 
cated Executive  procedures.  The  later 
drafts  of  an  intelligence  charter  recog- 
nized this  principle.  With  some  further 
protections  of  civil  liberties,  this  would 
be  an  excellent  starting  point  for  the 
Senate's  deliberation  next  year. 

I  commend  Senators  Bayh.  Gold- 
water,  Huddleston,  and  Mathias  for 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  thus 
far.  And  I  urge  them  not  to  give  up  hope 
that  next  year  will  see  the  adoption  of 
an  abbreviated,  but  effective,  statutory 
charter  for  U.S.  intelligence  ag«icies.» 
EScHiBrr  1 

S.   2284.   iNTEtUCENCE  OrEISIGHT  ACT  OF   1980 

AMENDMENTS 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Intel- 
ligence Oversight   Act  of    1980". 

Sec.  2.  Section  662  of  the  Foreign  Aasiat- 
ance  Act  of  1961  (22  U.S.C.  2422)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  In  subsection  (a)  "and  re- 
ports. In  a  timely  fashion"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows down  through  the  period  in  subsection 
(b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 
and  the  following:  "Each  such  operation 
shall  be  considered  a  significant  anticipated 
intelligence  activity  for  the  ptuposes  of  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  (50  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
title: 

•TITLE  V— ACCOUNTABILITY  FOR  INTEL- 

LIQENCE  ACTIVITIES 

"CONCBESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

"Sec  501.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent 
with  all  applicable  authorities  and  duties. 
Including  those  conferred  by  the  C-onstltu- 
tion  upon  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  Government,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent consistent  with  due  regard  for  the  pro- 
tection from  unauthorized  disclosure  of  clas- 
sified information  and  Information  relating 
to  Intelligence  sources  and  methods,  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  and  the  heads 
of  all  departments,  agencies,  and  other  en- 
tities of  the  United  States  Involved  in  intel- 
ligence activities  shall — 

"(1)  keep  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence of  the  Senate  and  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  Select  Commit- 
tees') fully  and  currently  informed  of  all 
intelligence  actlvlUes  which  are  the  respon- 
slbilltv  of,  are  engaged  in  by,  or  are  carried 
out  for  or  on  behalf  of.  any  department, 
agency,  or  entity  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding any  significant  anticipated  Intelli- 
gence activity,  except  that  (A)  the  foregoing 
provision  shall  not  require  approval  of  the 
Select  Committees  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  Initiation  of  any  such  anticipated  In- 
telligence activity,  and  (B)  if  the  President 
determines  It  is  essential  to  limit  prior  no- 
tice to  meet  extraordinary  circumstances  af- 
fecting vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
such  notice  shall  be  limited  to  the  chairmen 
and  ranking  minority  members  of  the  Select 
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Committees,  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Lead-     telllgence  community.  The  Select  Committee      matlon  and  Information  relating  to  intelll- 
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Forelsn    Affairs    of    tlhe    United    States      of  its  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of     by  the  Committee  aa  "slgnlflcanf '  or  that  U 
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Committees,  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Lead- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate: 
"(2)  furnish  any  Information  or  material 
concerning  Intelligence  activities  which  Is 
in  the  possession,  custody,  or  control  of  any 
department,  agency,  or  entity  of  the  United 
States  and  which  is  requested  by  either 
of  the  Select  Committees  in  order  to  carry 
out  Its  authorized  responsibilities:  and 

"(3)  report  in  a  timely  fashion  to  the 
Select  Committees  any  illegal  Intelligence 
activity  or  significant  intelligence  failure  and 
any  corrective  action  that  has  been  taken 
or  is  planned  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
such  illegal  activity  or  failure. 

"(b)  The  President  shall  fully  Inform  the 
Select  Committees  in  a  timely  fashion  of  tn- 
telligence  operations  in  foreign  countries, 
other  than  activities  intended  solely  for  ob- 
taining necessary  intelligence,  for  which 
prior  notice  was  not  given  under  subsection 
(a)  and  shall  provide  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  not  giving  prior  notice. 

"(c)  The  President  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee shall  each  establish  such  procedures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 

■'  (d)  The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence,  shall  each  establish,  by 
rule  or  resolution  of  such  House,  procedures 
to  protect  from  unauthorized  disclosure  all 
classified  information  and  all  information 
relating  to  intelligence  sources  and  methods 
furnished  to  the  Select  Committees  or  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  under  this  section. 
In  accordance  with  such  procedures,  each 
of  the  Select  Committees  shall  promptly  call 
to  the  attention  of  its  respective  House, 
or  to  any  appropriate  committee  or  commit- 
tees of  its  respective  House,  any  matter 
relating  to  intelligence  activities  requiring 
the  attention  of  such  House  or  such  com- 
mittee or  committees." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
strengthen  the  system  of  Congressional  over- 
sight of  Intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States." 

HISTORT    op    THE    BIU. 

S,  2284  was  Introduced  on  February  8,  1980. 
as  the  National  Intelligence  Act  of  1980.  by 
Senator  Huddleston.  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Charters  and  Guidelines  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  The  bill 
was  cosponsored  by  Senator  Mathias.  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Charters 
and  Guidelines,  and  by  Senator  Bayh  and 
Senator  Goldwater.  chairman  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  as  H.R  6588  by  Repre- 
sentative Boland.  chairman  of  the  House 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Hearings  on  the  bill  began  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  Febru- 
ary 21.  1980.  Prom  the  outset  a  principal 
issue  was  the  provision  for  congreeslonal 
oversight  of  intelligence  activities,  including 
modification  of  the  Hughes-Rvan  Amend- 
ment of  1974  reqiUring  reports  on  CIA  covert 
operations  to  as  many  as  eight  committees 
of  the  Congress,  As  introduced.  S.  2284  re- 
pealed that  requirement  and  »x)uld  have 
substituted  In  its  place  a  general  provision 
requiring  prior  notice  to  the  two  Intelligence 
oversight  oommltteee  and  full  access  by  those 
committees  to  information  concerning  all 
ntelllgence  activities.  The  Administration 
inltally  apposed  this  provision.  While  strong- 
ly urging  the  repeal  of  the  Hughes-Ryan 
reporting  requirtfment.  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  Stansfleld  Turner  testified  that 
the  Administration  desired  to  "continue  the 
current  repori:l.-g  standard  under  the 
Hughw-Ryan  Amendment  by  requiring  that 
special  activities  [covert  operations]  be  re- 
ported 'In  a  timely  fashion'  " 

In  addition  to  congressional  oversight  S 
»84  as  introduced  would  have  provided  a 
comprehensive  statutory  charter  for  the  in- 
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telUgence  community.  The  Select  Committee 
had  held  13  days  of  hearings  in  1978  on  an 
earlier  version  of  the  charter.  S.  2525,  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Huddleston  and  other 
Committee  members  in  the  95th  Congress. 
During  1980  the  Committee  held  an  addi- 
tional 9  days  of  hearings  on  S.  2284  covering 
the  full  range  of  charter  issues.  However,  at 
meetings  of  the  Committee  held  May  1.  6 
and  8.  1980.  two  weeks  after  the  end  of  these 
hearings,  it  was  decided  to  focus  on  the  con- 
gressional oversight  provision  of  S.  2284.  with 
other  matters  to  be  considered  as  separate 
legislation. 

During  the  preceding  weeks,  an  amended 
version  of  the  congressional  oversight  pro- 
vision had  been  developed  through  lengthy 
detailed  consultations  with  the  Administra- 
tion. Additional  language  providing  for  prior 
notice  In  extraordinary  circumstances  to  8 
committee  and  congressional  leaders  (section 
501(a)(1)(B),  proposed  by  Senator  Inouye) 
and  for  the  reporting  of  significant  Intelli- 
gence failures  (section  501(a)(3).  proposed 
by  Senator  Wallop  with  modifications  by 
Senator  Moynlhan)  was  adopted  by  the  Com'- 
mlttee  on  May  6.  1980.  S,  2284.  as  amended, 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  May  8,  1980.  as  the  Intelligence  Over- 
sight Act  of  1980.  with  a  recommendation 
for  favorable  action. 

With  respect  to  comprehensive  charter 
legislation,  the  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. Senator  Bayh,  stated  at  the  May  6 
meeting:  "There  is  no  question  that  such  a 
charter  Is  essential  to  place  the  Intenigence 
community  on  the  firmest  possible  consti- 
tutional foundation,  and  the  Select  Com- 
mittee is  fully  committed  to  carrying  that 
enterprise  forward  to  completion  " 

PosrrioN  OF  the  administration 

The  Administration  fully  supports  S.  2284 
as  reported  by  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence with  amendments,  and  the  report 
of  the  Select  Committee  thereon. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  place  in 
statute  the  oversight  process  that  has  been 
In  effect  since  1976.  It  Is  based  on  the  cumu- 
lative experience  of  successive  oversight 
bodies  since  1947.  but  primarily  on  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence since  1976.  The  language  derives  from 
Section  202  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946. 
from  Senate  Resolution  400.  May  19.  1976. 
and  from  Executive  Order  12036.  January  26^ 
1978,  The  only  present  statutorv  provi'sion 
for  intelligence  oversight  Is  the  Hughes- 
Ryan  Amendment  of  1974  (Section  662  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961).  which 
requires  timely  reporting  of  CIA  covert  op- 
erations to  as  many  as  eight  congressional 
committees.  This  requirement  Is  repealed  by 
Section  2  of  this  Act.  and  such  operations 
are  expressly  included  in  the  pro\1sions  of 
this  Act  for  "significant  anticipated  intelli- 
gence activities." 

Section  3  of  this  Act  amends  the  National 
Security  Act  cf  1947  to  add  a  new  Section 
501,  Congressional  Oversight.  Section  501  es- 
tablishes statutory  requirements  for  con- 
gressional oversight  of  the  activities  of  the 
intelligence  community  and  for  the  provision 
to  the  Senate  Select  Oommittee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  the  House  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  of  information 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  In  general  terms, 
subsection  (a)  requires  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  and  the  head  of  each  agency 
Involved  in  intelligence  activities  to  provide 
information  to  the  two  oversight  committees 
These  obligations,  however,  are  conditioned 
by  two  separate  limitations.  The  obligations 
apply:  (i)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  all 
applicable  authorlUes  and  duties.  Including 
those  conferred  by  the  Constitution  upon  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Government:  and  (2)  to  the  extent  consist- 
ent with  due  regard  for  the  protection  from 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  Infor- 


mation and  information  relating  to  Intelli- 
gence sources  and  methods.  Consistent  with 
these  conditions,  the  two  oversight  conmilt- 
tees  are  to  be  kept  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed of  intelligence  activities,  including 
any  significant  anticipated  Intelligence 
activity. 

The  separate  amendment  to  Section  662 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  pro- 
vides that  each  CIA  covert  operation  is  In- 
cluded as  a  "significant  anticipated  intelli- 
gence activity"  to  be  reported  in  advance  to 
the  two  intelligjnce  committees.  This  re- 
quirement of  prior  notice  of  significant  ac- 
tivities does  not  require  committee  approval 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  their  initiation. 
Provision  is  made  for  prior  notice  only  to 
the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  committees,  and  to  the  leaders  of 
each  House,  if  the  President  determines  such 
limitation  is  es.sential  to  meet  extraordinary 
circumstances  affecting  vital  national  inter- 
est?. Subject  to  the  two  conditions  under 
subsection  (a),  each  committee  is  also  to  be 
furnished  any  information  or  material  con- 
cerning intelligence  activities  which  it  re- 
quests to  carry  out  its  authorized  responsi- 
bilities and  to  be  informed  in  a  timely 
fashion  of  any  illegal  intelligence  activity 
or  significant  intelligence  failure  and  any 
corrective  action  that  has  been  taken  or  Is 
planned. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  timely  notice  to 
the  committee^  of  intelligence  operations  In 
foreign  countries,  other  than  activities  In- 
tended solely  for  obtaining  necessary  intelli- 
gence, for  which  prior  notice  was  not  given 
under  subsection  (a),  and  a  statement  by 
the  President  of  the  reasons  for  not  giving 
prior  notice. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  by  the  President  and  by 
each  oversight  committee  to  carry  out  the 
foregoing  provisions.  Subsection  (d)  recog- 
nizes the  responsibility  of  each  House  to  en- 
sure, by  rule  or  resolution,  the  protection 
from  unauthorized  disclosure  of  sensitive  in- 
formation furnished  under  this  section,  and 
the  responsibility  of  each  oversight  com- 
mittee under  such  procedures  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  its  respective  House,  or  the 
appropriate  committees,  any  matter  requir- 
ing their  attention. 

Out  of  necessity.  Intelligence  activities  are 
conducted  primarily  in  secret.  Because  of 
that  necessary  secrecy,  they  are  not  subject 
to  public  scrutiny  and  debate  as  Is  the  case 
for  most  foreign  policy  and  defense  issues. 
Therefore,  the  Congress,  through  its  Intelli- 
gence oversight  committees,  has  especially 
important  duties  in  overseeing  these  vital 
activities  by  the  Intelligence  agencies  of  the 
United  States,  Section  501  is  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  process  by  which  Information 
concerning  intelligence  activities  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  shared  by  the  two 
branches  in  order  to  enable  them  to  ful- 
fill their  respective  duties  and  obligations  to 
govern  intelligence  activities  within  the  con- 
stitutional framework.  The  Executive  branch 
and  the  intelligence  oversight  committees 
have  developed  over  the  last  four  years  a 
practical  relationship  based  on  comity  and 
mutual  understanding,  without  confronta- 
tion. The  purpose  of  Section  501  is  to  carry 
this  working  relationship  forward  into 
statute. 

SECTION-By-SECTION    ANALYSIS 

Amendment  to  Section  662  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961, 

This  amendment  repeals  the  congressional 
reporting  requirement  of  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  of  1974.  which  provides  that  no 
funds  may  be  expended  for  any  CIA  covert 
operation  unless  and  until  the  President 
'reports,  in  a  timely  fashion,  a  description 
and  scope  of  such  operation  to  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  the  Congress,  Includ- 
ing the  Committee  on  F\)relgn  Relations  of 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Affairs  of  tihe  United  States 
House  of  Representatives."  This  language  Is 
replaced  by  a  requirement  that  each  such 
operation  be  considered  a  "significant  an- 
ticipated intelligence  activity"  for  the  pur- 
noses  of  the  new  Congressional  Oversight 
provisions.  The  effect  is  to  limit  reporting 
to  the  two  intelligence  oversight  commit- 
tees, as  compared  with  the  seven  committees 
that  now  receive  such  reports,  and  also  to 
substitute  for  "timely"  reporting  the  pro- 
cedures for  prior  notice  discussed  below. 
There  Is  no  change  In  the  Hughes-Ryan 
requirements  for  Presidential  findings.  The 
waiver  which  applies  during  a  period  of  op- 
erations initiated  under  "an  exercise  of 
powers  by  the  President  under  the  War 
Powers  Resolution"  Is  repealed. 

Section  501(a) — Freambular  Clause:  "Au- 
thorities and  Duties," 

The  first  preambular  clause  is  Intended  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  obligations  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  are  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  all  applicable 
authorities  and  duties  including  those  con- 
ferred by  the  Constitution  on  both  the  Ex- 
cutlve  and  Legislative  branches.  There  Is  a 
recognition  that  such  constitutional  author- 
ities and  duties  of  the  branches  may  some- 
times come  into  conflict  with  one  another. 
Subsection  (a)  does  not  prescribe  hard  and 
fast  requirements  for  what  may  be  a  gray 
area  resulting  from  the  overlap  between  the 
constitutional  authorities  and  duties  of  the 
branches. 

There  is  no  mention  in  the  Constitution 
of  intelligence  activities.  Whatever  constitu- 
tional authorities  may  exist  must  follow  from 
other  constitutionally  conferred  duties,  such 
aii  The  power  of  the  President  to  act  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief and  to  make  treaties  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  or  the 
po'.ver  of  the  Legislature  to  "provide  for  the 
common  defense,"  "to  define  and  punish 
piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations," 
"to  declare  war,  .  .  ,  and  to  make  rules  con- 
cerning captures  on  land  and  water,"  "to 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces."  "to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  ...  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  In  any  De- 
partment or  officer  thereof."  and  to  Insist 
that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the 
Treasury,  but  In  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law," 

Nothing  In  this  subsection  is  intended  to 
expand  or  to  contract  or  to  define  whatever 
may  be  the  applicable  authorities  and  duties, 
including  those  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches 

Section  501(a) — Preambular  Clause:  "Pro- 
tection from  Unauthorized  Disclosure", 

The  clause  in  Section  501(a)  concerning 
the  protection  of  classified  Information  and 
intelligence  sources  and  methods  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure  is  intended  to  recognize 
the  shared  responsibilities  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  branches  for  such  protection. 

The  Administration  recognizes  that  the  In- 
telligence oversight  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  are  authorized  to  receive  such  in- 
formation. However,  it  is  recognized  that  in 
extremely  rare  circumstances  a  need  to  pre- 
serve essential  secrecy  may  result  in  a  deci- 
sion not  to  impart  certain  sensitive  aspects 
of  operations  or  collection  programs  to  the 
oversight  committees  in  order  to  protect  ex- 
tremely sensitive  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  or  classified  Information  from  unau- 
thorized disclosure.  This  statute  does  not 
provide  a  statutory  right.  Independent  of  con- 
stitutional authority,  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion from  Congress  when  requested  by  a  Con- 
gressional subpoena. 

Subsection  (d),  discussed  below,  provides 
expressly  for  the  fulfillment  by  each  House 


of  Its  responsibilities  for  the  protection  of 
sensitive  information  from  unauthorized  dis- 
closure. 

Section  50Ua)(l) — Informing  the  Intel- 
ligence Committees. 

"Fully  and   currently  informed" 

Under  Section  501(a)  (1).  the  Intelligence 
agencies  shall  have  the  affirmative  duty  to 
keep  the  two  intelligence  committees  fully 
and  currently  informed.  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  "fully  and  currently  Informed"  is  the 
requirement  contained  in  Section  202  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946.  For  over  thirty 
years  this  authority  served  the  information 
needs  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy well  by  assuring  it  complete  and  timely 
notice  of  actions  and  policies  of  the  Federal 
government  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy.  The 
language  is  also  contained  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400,  94th  Congress,  and  has  served  the 
Select  Committee  well  by  ensuring  that  the 
Committee  Is  Informed  of  Intelligence  activi- 
ties In  such  detail  as  the  committee  may 
require.  The  responsibility  of  the  Executive 
here  is  not  limited  to  providing  full  and 
complete  information  upon  request  from  the 
committees:  it  also  includes  an  affirmative 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  head  of  each  entity 
to  keep  the  committees  fully  and  currently 
informed  of  all  major  i)olicies.  directives,  and 
intelligence  activities.  The  references  to 
"any"  department,  agency  or  entity  in  sub- 
section (a)  impose  obligations  upon  officials 
to  report  only  with  respect  to  activities  un- 
der their  responsibility,  subject  to  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  President  under 
subsection  (c). 
Significant  anticipated  intelligence  activities 

Section  501(a)(1)  specifically  states  that 
the  committees  will  be  kept  "fully  and  cur- 
rently Informed  ...  of  significant  antici- 
pated Intelligence  activities,"  Such  activities 
include  CIA  covert  operations  and,  among 
other  things,  certain  collection  and  counter- 
intelligence activities.  As  was  stated  In  the 
legislative  history  of  S,  Res,  400.  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
U.S.  Senate,  to  Accompany  S,  Res.  400.  1976, 
pages  26-27: 

"An  anticipated  activity  should  be  consid- 
ered significant  if  it  has  policy  Implications. 
This  would  Include,  for  example,  activities 
which  are  particularly  costly  financially,  as 
well  as  those  which  are  not  necessarily  costly, 
but  which  have  .  .  .  [significant]  potential 
for  affecting  this  country's  diplomatic,  po- 
litical, or  military  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries or  groups  ...  It  excludes  day-to-day 
Implementation  of  previously  adopted  poli- 
cies or  programs," 

The  Executive  branch  and  the  Committee 
expect  to  work  together,  as  we  have  In  the 
past,  to  delineate  the  matters  covered  by 
this  provision. 

The  Intent  Is  that  the  Committee  will 
Indicate  to  the  Executive  branch  those  cate- 
gories of  Intelligence  activities  for  which  it 
expects  advance  information,  and  that  those 
categories  will  b©  discussed  fully  with  the 
Executive  branch.  As  required  by  the  sepa- 
rate amendment  to  Hughes-Ryan,  CIA  opera- 
tions In  a  foreign  country,  other  than  activi- 
ties intended  solely  for  obtaining  necesssu-y 
intelligence,  are  to  be  considered  "significant 
Intelligence  activities"  for  this  purpose.  It 
is  Intended  that  such  intelligence  operations 
abroad  by  other  agencies  would  also  be  sub- 
ject to  the  prior  notice  designation.  In 
addition,  certain  Intelligence  collection  and 
counterintelligence  activities  may  be  In- 
cluded If.  for  example,  they  are  governed  by 
high-level  Executive  branch  approval  re- 
quirements similar  to  those  that  apply  to 
CIA  covert  operations.  Such  collection  activ- 
ities are  not,  however,  subject  to  the  separate 
provisions  of  subsection  (b) ,  discussed  below, 
for  timely  notice  and  a  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  withholding  prior  notice.  Any  col- 
lection activity  that  has  not  been  designated 


by  the  Committee  as  "significant"  or  that  U 
not  governed  by  the  type  of  approval  require- 
ments applying  to  CIA  covert  operations 
would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ment to  keep  the  Committee  "fully  and  cur- 
rently informed."  Special  procedures  for 
handling  highly  sensitive  Information  In 
these  areas  may  also  be  established  by  each 
committee  under  subsection  (c). 

Prior  notification  of  Intelligence  activities 
that  affect  foreign  policy  encourages  consul- 
tation between  the  branches  and  offers  the 
possibility  that  better  decisions  might  be 
made  In  testimony  on  February  21.  1980  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee.  Admiral  Turner 
stated  that  "the  actions  of  both  |  intelli- 
gence j  committees  in  reviewing  these  co- 
vert acjlon  findings  (have)  Infiuenced  the 
way  In  which  we  have  carried  them  out."  He 
said  further  that  the  infiuence  had  been 
"absolutely"  beneficial.  Similarly,  former  Di- 
rector Colby  said  in  testimony  on  March  24 
that  discussion  of  significant  planned  ac- 
tivities "enables  the  Executive  to  get  a  sense 
of  congressional  reaction  and  avoid  the  ra- 
ther clamorous  repudiation  which  has  oc- 
curred in  certain  cases  ,  ,  .  and  I  think 
that  Is  a  helpful  device," 

The  Executive  Branch  has  argued  that  the 
President's  "constitutional  authorities  and 
duties."  mentioned  in  the  preamble,  might 
p>ermit  a  withholding  of  prior  notice  through 
the  exercise  of  the  President's  constitutional 
authority.  The  Constitution  does  not  specifi- 
cally address  the  allocation  of  powers  to  the 
President  associated  with  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  matters  beyond  such 
functions  as  the  duties  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  and  the  power  of  the  President  to 
appoint  ambassadors.  Congress  Is  given  the 
powers  to  declare  war,  raise  and  support  arm- 
ed forces,  and  make  rules  and  regulations 
governing  their  use.  and.  in  the  Senate,  give 
advice  and  consent  to  treaties  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  ambassadors,  TTiose  powers 
concerning  national  security  and  foreign  pol- 
icy are  in  a  "zone  of  twilight'  In  which  the 
President  and  Congress  share  authority 
whose  distribution  is  uncertain, 

U.S.  v  American  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co..  567  F.2d 
121.  128  (DC,  Clr  1977).  Youngstown  Sheet 
and  Tube  Co  v,  Saicyer.  343  VS  579.  637- 
638  ( 1952 ) .  opinion  of  Mr  Justice  Jackson. 

Former  DCI  Colby  has  given  an  example 
of  a  rare  extraordinary  emergency  situation 
when  the  President  might  be  required  to  act 
to  defend  the  vital  interests  of  the  nation  and 
there  might  not  be  time  to  provide  notice 
until  the  plan  had  begun,  Mr,  Colby  stated; 

"I  can  conceive  of  a  cable  arriving  In  the 
wee  hours  of  the  night  which  says  that  you 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  of  vast 
importance.  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense 
but  .  .  the  return  cable  has  to  go  out  in  a 
matter  of  three  hours.  It  will  be  a  little  hard 
In  that  situation  to  be  able  to  go  through  the 
procedure    [of  notifying   Congress]  but 

to  hold  It  because  you  couldn't  get  to  the 
Committee  at  that  point  I  think  would  be  a 
mistake." 

The  requirement  to  "fully  and  currently 
inform"  the  oversight  committees  of  "any 
significant  anticipated  intelligence  activity" 
is  intended  to  mean  that  the  committees  shall 
be  informed  at  the  time  of  the  Presidential 
finding  '..hat  authorizes  Initiation  of  such 
activity.  Arrangements  for  notice  are  to  be 
made  forthwith,  without  delay. 

Congress,  of  course,  has  the  power  to  attach 
the  condition  of  prior  notice  to  expenditure 
of  funds  for  Intelligence  activities  The  pre- 
ambular clause  referring  to  authorities  under 
the  Constitution  is  an  Indication  that  a  broad 
understanding  of  these  matters  concerning 
intelligence  activities  can  be  worked  out  in 
a  practical  manner,  even  If  the  particular 
exercise  of  the  constitutional  authorities  of 
the  two  branches  cannot  be  predicted  In 
advance. 
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Section  501(a)(1)(A) — Approval  of  Com-     learn  the  Identity  of  the  source.  This  under- 
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tended  solely  for  obtaining  necessary  intel- 
lieence,"      is     drawn     directly      from     the 
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through  H.  Res.  658,  95th  Congress,  and  the 
Senate  through  S,  Res,  400,  94th  Congress, 
have  already  established  certain  procedures 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  may  I  simply  ask— 
T  nhvinii.slv  viill  not  obiect.  I  would  not 


under  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
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Section  501(a)(1)(A) — Approval  of  Com- 
mittees Not  Required  for  Anticipated  Intel- 
ligence Activity. 

Section  501(a)(1)(A)  states  simply  that 
prior  notice  is  required  but  "the  foregoing 
provision  shall  not  require  approval  of  such 
committees  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
Initiation  of  any  such  anticipated  intelligence 
activity."  This  Intent  can  be  traced  back  to  S. 
Res.  400  where  It  is  expressed  in  different 
terms  in  Section  1 1  (aj  During  debate  on  the 
measure.  Senator  Howard  Baker  requested 
such  a  proviso  to  be  added:  "to  make  ab- 
solutely clear  that  the  inclusion  of  the  words 
'Including  any  slgniScant  anticipated  activi- 
ties' did  not  constitute  a  requirement  that 
the  Select  Committee  either  give  its  consent 
or  approval  before  any  covert  action  or  In- 
telligence activity  could  be  implemented  by 
the  Executive  branch  Rather,  the  intent  of 
(including  those  words!  's  to  require  prior 
consultation  between  the  Committee  and  the 
intelligence  community,  but  not  prior  con- 
sent or  approval  ■■  Congressional  Record,  94th 
Cong..  2d  Session.  May  13.  1976.  v   122.  p.  7261. 

Section  501(a)  ( 1)  (B)— Limited  Prior  No- 
tice. 

Provision  has  been  made  In  (a)(1)(B)  for 
those  rare  cases  in  which  the  President  de- 
termines it  is  essential  to  limit  prior  notice 
to  meet  extraordinary  circumstances  affect- 
ing the  vital  interests  of  the  United  States. 
For  these  cases,  the  President  shall  limit 
prior  notice  to  the  Chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
Speaker  and  the  minority  leader  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  of  the  Senate. 

The  purpose  of  this  limited  prior  notice  In 
extraordinary  circumstances  is  to  preserve 
the  secrecy  necessary  for  very  sensitive  cases 
while  providing  the  President  with  advance 
consultation  with  the  leaders  in  Congress  and 
the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
who  have  special  expertise  and  responsibility 
In  intelligence  matters.  Such  consultation 
will  ensure  strong  oversight,  and  at  the  same 
time,  share  the  President's  burden  on  diffi- 
cult decisions  concerning  significant  activi- 
ties. This  limited  prior  notice  calls  only  for 
prior  consultation,  and  in  no  way  suggests 
prior  approval. 

Section  501(a)  (2)— Access  to  Information. 

Section  501(a)  (2)  states  that  agency  heads 
are  to  furnish  the  committee  any  document 
or  in  formation  which  the  agency  has  in  its 
possession,  custody,  or  control.  The  purpose 
of  this  section  is  to  supplement  subsection 
(a)(1).  which  requires  that  the  committees 
be  kept  fully  and  currently  Informed,  by  per- 
mitting the  committees  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion upon  request  that  Is  relevant  to  Its  au- 
thorized responsibilities. 

Many  of  the  mandated  duties  of  the  Com- 
mittee do  not  require  access  to  sources  and 
methods,  but  some  do.  In  the  usual  course 
of  the  Committee  work,  the  identities  of  hu- 
man sources  are  not  needed,  nor  have  they 
been  requested  A  hypothetical  case  would 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point.  An  ally  of  the 
United  States  has  a  source  highly  placed  in 
the  cabinet  of  Ruritanla  This  allv  Is  willing 
to  give  the  Information  to  the  United  Slates 
provided  that  the  nature  of  the  source  is  dis- 
closed to  the  President  and  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  only  and  no  one  else 
The  information  is  of  critical  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

The  President  therefore  would  agree  to 
such  a  condition,  and  the  committees  wx)uld 
not  seek  nor  expect  to  receive  the  source  of 
such  information.  However,  in  the  event 
that  the  information  turned  out  to  be  spuri- 
ous and  was  actually  contrived  by  the  Rurl- 
tanlan  government  and  caused  harm  to  the 
united  States  in  some  way.  the  intelligence 
oversight  committees  would.  In  the  course  of 
their  proper  inquiries,  have  every  right  to 


learn  the  identity  of  the  source.  This  under- 
lines the  general  approach  of  the  oversight 
committee.  The  right  of  full  access  to  any 
Intelligence  information  implies  some  meas- 
ure of  discretion.  It  does  not  mean  trucking 
the  entire  product  of  the  intelligence  com- 
munity each  day  to  the  Committee  offices 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  should  the  Com- 
mittee believe  It  necessary,  in  the  conduct 
of  its  mandated  duties,  all  the  information 
it  desires  shall  be  supplied  consistent  with 
subsection  (a).  The  occasions  when  any  in- 
formation including  sources  and  methods 
might  be  sought  are  almost  always  confined 
to  abuse  or  misuse  situations  or  in  the  case 
of  Intelligence  failures.  The  Committee  has 
exercised  this  authority  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions over  the  past  five  years  without  any 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  classified  infor- 
mation or  sensitive  sources  and  methods. 

Section  S0I(a)(3) — Reports  on  Illegal  Ac- 
tivities or  Significant  Intelligence  Failures. 

Section  501(a)(3)  provides  that  the  head 
of  each  intelligence  agency  is  to  report  any 
intelligence  activity  that  violates  any  law  of 
the  United  States.  Including  violation  of  any 
Executive  Order  or  Presidential  Directive,  or 
significant  violation  of  an  entity  rule  or  reg- 
ulation Issued  pursuant  to  law.  A  report 
would  be  made  to  the  Intelligence  oversight 
committees  upon  confirmation  of  any  viola- 
tion, and  would  Include  a  description  of 
what  corrective  action  has  been  taken  or  is 
expected  to  be  taken  by  the  entity  with  re- 
spect to  such  violations. 

This  requirement  parallels  similar  lan- 
guage in  section  11(c)  of  S.  Res  400  for  re- 
porting activities  which  "constitute  viola- 
tions" and  In  section  3-403  of  Executive 
Order  12036  for  reporting  activities  that  "are 
illegal."  It  is  not  intended  in  any  way  to 
affect  or  alter  the  responsibilities  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Executive  branch  for  reporting 
to  appropriate  authorities,  including  the 
Attorney  General,  evidence  of  possible  vio- 
lations and  activities  which  raise  questions 
of  legality.  (See,  inter  alia,  sections  1-706, 
1-709,  3-102,  3-2,  and  3-3  of  Executive  Order 
12036.) 

The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  and 
the  head  of  each  agency  are  also  to  report  to 
the  intelligence  oversight  committees  each 
slenificant  Intelligence  failure  in  the  work 
of  that  entity  or  for  which  that  entity  Is 
responsible;  this  report  would  likewise  con- 
tain a  description  of  any  corrective  actions 
which  have  been  taken  or  which  are  planned 
to  ensure  that  such  a  failure  does  not  re- 
cur. Significant  failures  to  be  reported  would 
include  major  errors  In  analysis  and /or  pre- 
diction, failures  in  technical  collection  sys- 
tems or  other  clandestine  operations,  and 
failures  to  protect  sensitive  sources  and 
methods  Information  from  unauthorized 
disclosure. 

Section  501  ( b  I  — Timely  Notice. 

The  Senate  Select  Committee  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  intelligence  agencies 
have  come  to  an  understanding  that  in  rare 
extraordinary  circumstances  if  the  Presi- 
dent withholds  prior  notice  of  covert  opera- 
tions, he  Is  obliged  to  Inform  the  two  over- 
sight committees  in  a  timely  fashion  of  the 
action  and  the  reasons  for  withholding  of 
such  prior  notice.  This  requirement  retains 
in  full  force  the  current  statutory  obliga- 
tion under  the  Hughes-Ryan  Amendment 
for  the  reporting  of  covert  operations  in  a 
timely  fashion  to  the  two  oversight  com- 
mittees (but  not  to  other  committees).  The 
further  requirement  of  a  statement  of  the 
President's  reasons  for  not  giving  prior  no- 
tice is  intended  to  permit  a  thorough  as- 
sessment by  the  oversight  committees  as  to 
whether  the  President  had  valid  grounds  for 
withholding  prior  notice  and  whether  legis- 
lative measures  are  required  to  prevent  or 
limit  such  action  In  the  future. 

The  term  "Intelligence  operations  in  for- 
eign   countries,    other    than    activities    in- 


tended solely  for  obtaining  necessary  intel- 
ligence. "  is  drawn  directly  from  the 
Hughes-Ryan  Amendment  and  applies  to 
covert  operations  abroad  by  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  other  entity  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  apply  to  activities  in- 
tended solely  to  collect  or  otherwise  obtain 
necessary  intelligence.  Collection  activities 
are  intended,  however,  to  be  covered  by  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  for  Inform- 
ine  the  committees  of  "significant  antici- 
pated intelligence  activities"  in  the  circum- 
stances described  previously,  as  well  as  by 
the  requirements  of 'subsection  lal  for  keep- 
ing the  committees  "fully  and  currently  in- 
formed of  all  intelligence  activities."  for 
furnishiing  "any  information  or  material 
concerning  intelligence  activities"  requested 
by  the  committees  to  carry  out  their  respon- 
sibilities, and  for  reporting  illegal  Intelli- 
gence activities  and  significant  intelligence 
failures. 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  are  not 
expressly  conditioned  upon  the  preambular 
clauses  that  apply  to  subsection  (a). 

Section  105(c)— Presidential  and  Com- 
mittee Procedures. 

The  authority  for  procedures  established 
by  the  President  is  based  on  Executive  Order 
12036  and  is  Intended  to  apply  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive branch.  The  President  may,  for  ex- 
ample, prescribe  procedures  under  which  cer- 
tain information  is  to  be  furnished  by  a 
designated  official.  Such  procedures  shall  en- 
sure that  the  oversight  committees  are  fully 
currently  informed,  that  they  are  furnished 
requested  information,  and  that  they  receive 
reports  if  illegal  activities  and  intelligence 
failures  in  accordance  with  subsections  (a) 
and  (b). 

The  authority  for  procedures  established 
by  the  Select  Committees  is  based  on  the 
current  practice  of  the  committees  in  es- 
tabll.shing  their  own  rules.  One  or  both  com- 
mittees may.  for  example,  adopt  procedures 
under  which  designated  members  are  assign- 
ed responsibility  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
to  receive  Information  in  particular  types  of 
circumstances,  such  as  when  all  members 
cannot  attend  a  meeting  or  when  certain 
highly  sensitive  Information  is  involved. 

Section  501(d) — Congressional  Procedures 
to  Protect  National  Security  Information. 

Under  the  preambular  clause  in  subsection 
(a),  the  responsibility  of  each  agency  head 
to  Inform  the  intelligence  committees  is  to 
be  carried  out  "to  the  extent  consistent  with 
due  regard  for  the  protection  of  classified 
information  and  intelligence  sources  and 
methods  from  unauthorized  disclosure."  The 
Congress  recognizes  that  it  has  a  similar  re- 
sponsibility to  that  of  the  Executive  branch, 
to  protect  national  security  secrets  from  un- 
authorized disclosure.  Subsection  501(d)  re- 
quires both  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  he  Senate  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence  to  establish 
procedures  to  protect  national  security  in- 
formation from  unauthorized  disclosure.  Es- 
tablishment and  implementation  of  such 
procedures  is  intended  to  ensure  consistency 
with  "due  regard"  for  protection  of  such  In- 
formation. 

The  procedures  of  both  Houses  under  sub- 
section (d),  as  well  as  the  procedures  un- 
der subsection  (c),  will  presumably  be 
worked  out  with  the  Executive  branch  in 
the  same  healthy  spirit  of  give-and-take  that 
has  prevailed  since  this  Committee  began 
its  work  in  1976.  These  procedures  will  not 
constitute  a  "standing  subpoena";  in  fact, 
while  oieratine  under  the  provisions  of 
S,  Res.  400  which  also  used  the  phrases  "fully 
and  currently  informed",  "furnish  any  in- 
formation", and  "significant  anticipated  ac- 
tivities ".  the  Committee  has  not  once  found 
it  necessary  to  issue  a  subpoena  to  obtain  In- 
formation from  the  Executive  branch. 

Both     the     House     of     Representatives 
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through  H.  Res.  658.  95th  Congress,  and  the 
Senate  through  S.  Res.  400.  94th  Congress. 
have  already  established  certain  procedures 
to  protect  national  security  Information  or 
materials  provided  to  them  from  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  as  called  for  in  subsection 
(d).  The  provisions  that  contribute  to  effec- 
tive physical  security  and  sound  security 
practices  which  would  protect  against  un- 
authorized disclosure  are  contained  in  these 
resolutions  and  are  envisioned  by  subsection 
(d).  Under  the  procedures  required  by  sub- 
section (d).  the  Select  Committee  is  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  or  any  appro- 
priate Senate  Committee,  intelligence  mat- 
ters requiring  its  attention.  (Inclusion  of 
this  provision  was  specifically  requested  by 
the  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Letter  from  Senator  Church  and  Senator 
Jawits  to  Senator  Bayh  and  Senator  Gold- 
water,  April  30,  1980.)  This  provision  is 
subject  to  the  security  restrictions  in  the 
procedures  adopted  under  subsection   (d). 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  President,  may  I  simply  ask— 
I  obviously  will  not  object.  I  would  not 
object  to  any  request  of  the  majority 
leader.  I  was  wondering  if  the  majority 
leader  would  consider  recessing  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair  should  they  come 
back  and  report  earlier. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  5;  30 
p.m.  today. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  4:58  p.m.,  recessed  until  5:30  p.m.: 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Williams)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  such 
time  as  the  conference  report  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  545,  the  special  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  on  food 
stamps,  is  called  up,  there  be  a  time 
limitation  thereon  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  Mr.  Bellmon 
and  Mr.  Eagleton;  that  the  30  minutes 
he  overall:  and  that  it  be  in  order  at  this 
time  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
30  minutes  include  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  overall, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  that  this  agreement  has  been 
cleared  with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  iMr.  Baker);  Mr.  Eagleton.  and 
Mr.  Bellmon,  and  it  is  anticipated  that, 
hopefully,  the  conference  report  will  be 
ready  to  be  taken  up,  certainly,  at  6 
o'clock. 


RECESS  TO  5:30  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
6  p.m. 


FIFTEEN-MINUTE  RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  recessed  for  15  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  5:31  p.m..  reces.sed  until  5:46  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Williams  ». 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  rail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  FOOD  STAMP  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1980  CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  House  Joint  Resolution  545  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  conunittee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  reso- 
lution (H.  J.  Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1980.  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  this  report,  signed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 


under  a  time  limitation  of  30  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
May  15,  1980,) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proval of  the  conference  agreement  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  545  will  avert 
the  disaster  that  would  have  occurred 
had  we  not  completed  action  on  this 
funding  measure  by  midnight  today.  As 
of  June  1.  we  can  be  confident  that  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  of  our  country  will 
continue  to  receive  the  food  stamps  upon 
which  they  depend  so  heavily. 

This  agreement  provides  an  appropri- 
ation of  S2.556  billion  to  continue  the 
program  probably  through  July,  assum- 
ing unemployment  does  not  increase  sig- 
nificantly. We  have  provided  specific  di- 
rection to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
not  to  cut  back  benefits  unless  he  deter- 
mines beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that 
the  program  will  need  more  than  $9,191 
billion  to  operate  the  program  this  year, 
and  we  have  established  that  figure  as 
the  cap  for  the  program  for  this  fiscal 
year. 

Due  to  a  technical  problem  in  the 
House  rules,  we  were  not  able  to  provide 
the  total  appropriation  of  $3  billion  we 
felt  was  needed  to  fully  fund  this  pro- 
gram for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I  fully  expect  that  the  additional 
funds  will  be  provided  to  meet  this  need 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  al- 
though I  do  not  relish  the  thought  of 
fighting  this  battle  once  again. 

With  regard  to  other  Senate  amend- 
ments, the  conferees  took  the  following 
action : 

Dropped  the  once-a-year  cost-of-liv- 
ing indexing,  since  passage  of  S.  1309 
makes  it  unnecessary; 

S.  1309.  -when  signed  by  the  President, 
will  call  for  once-a-year  cost-of-living 
indexing  rather  than  what  has  previously 
been  the  twice-a-year  process; 

Next,  we  agreed  to  the  assets  study 
required  by  the  Senate,  and  added  a 
study  of  certain  income  to  be  included  in 
determining  eligibility.  The  second  study 
was  added  in  lieu  of  a  Senate  amend- 
ment, sometimes  referred  to  as  the  Mc- 
Clure  amendment,  that  would  have 
changed  the  law  immediately; 

Then,  we  deleted  the  language  that 
stated  this  wouM  be  the  last  food  stamp 
appropriation  for  1980.  but  added  lan- 
guage stipulating  no  reduction  in  benefits 
until  we  act  on  the  remaining  $446  mil- 
lion deemed  necessary  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  was 
the  best  possible  agreement  that  could 
have  been  worked  out.  especially  con- 
sidering the  constraint  under  which  the 
House  was  operating,  wherein  the  basic 
figure  of  $2,556  billion  was  as  far  as 
they  could  go  insofar  as  their  parlia- 
mentary process  was  concerned,  and  so 
on.  Thus,  we  were  locked  into  a  situa- 
tion from  the  very  beginning  in  our 
negotiations,  where  the  House  would 
not  and  could  not  budge  from  that  flg- 
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ure.  So  we  had  to  enter  into  the  best 
compromise  we  possibly  could  tmder 
those    circumstances,    using    the    basic 
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them  more  or  that  food  stamp  will  be 
shut  oflf. 

It  was  hoped  yesterday  when  the  Sen- 


real  emergency  here :  millions  of  elderly 
people  who  depend  on  food  stamps  would 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  , 
the   Senator   from   Georgia    (Mr.    Tal- 

iLfknr'^i  or^/H       fV»A      Gfi*-i  n  4-<->v      f**n<-n       TkKr^r,^^ 
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ure.  So  we  had  to  enter  into  the  best 
compromise  we  possibly  could  under 
those  circumstances,  using  the  basic 
House  figure  to  start  with,  but  writing 
in  language  which  permits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram on  a  current  benefit  basis,  with- 
out resorting  to  severe  cuts  immediately. 
We  fully  anticipate  that  the  addi- 
tional $44  million  will  he  appropriated, 
either  in  the  supplemental  bill  or  in 
some  other  special  urgent  supplemental 
bill  so  that  we  can  have  the  total  figure 
of  3.2  billion-some-odd  dollars  for  this 
program  to  finance  it  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
gin by  commending  the  subcommittee 
chairman  iMr.  Eacletoni  for  having 
resolved  what  had  first  appeared  to  be 
an  irresolvable  problem. 

He  exercised  great  diplomacy,  great 
skill,  and  tremendous  patience  in  trying 
to  work  out  a  problem  that  probably 
should  not  have  existed. 

The  House  seems  to  have  developed  a 
technique  on  first  tying  its  hands  behind 
its  back  and  then  coming  to  the  Senate 
and  saying  that  we  should  do  it  their 
way  or  no  way.  That  is  how  we  were 
for  several  hours  today  until  this  was 
resolved. 

We  have,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the 
chairman,  and  also  members  of  the  staff. 
Dick  Lieberman,  Irma  Hanneman,  Ken 
Auer.  and  Stephen  Kohashi.  finally  been 
able  to  resolve  this  problem.  It  is  to 
their  credit,  the  credit  of  these  very  able 
people,  that  the  food  stamp  program 
will  be  able  to  continue. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  completing 
action  today  on  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program  in  fiscal  year  1980.  These  funds 
are  needed  to  prevent  the  imminent  ter- 
mmation  of  the  program.  Adoption  of 
the  conference  report  concludes  our  hur- 
ried but  very  thorough  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

We  did  not  have  much  time,  but  I  as- 
sure Members  of  the  Senate  that  all  the 
various  opportunities  and  channels  were 
thoroughly  investigated. 

What  we  are  doing  today,  as  unsatis- 
factory as  it  is.  seemed  the  best  that 
could  be  worked  out. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  represents  the 
only  compromise  that  was  possible  under 
the  circumstances.  The  House,  because 
of  its  inflexible  rules,  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  agree  to  funding  the  program 
at  a  more  realistic  level  as  was  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  House  appropriation 
of  $2.5  billion  means  that  further  and 
almost  certainly  higher  appropriations 
will  be  necessary  to  carry  the  program 
through  the  balance  of  the  year. 

When  I  say  'higher"  appropriations, 
I  mean  higher  than  would  have  been  the 
case  if  we  appropriated  the  full  amount 
needed  today. 

This  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are 
to  fix  a  total  ceiling  on  the  program 
and  avoid  this  periodic  "crisis  and  appro- 
pnation"  method  of  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

We  have  seen  hapcen  time  after  time 
that  the  administration  will  use  up  the 
money,  come  and  tell  us  we  have  to  give 
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them  more  or  that  food  stamp  will  be 
shut  oflf. 

It  was  hoped  yesterday  when  the  Sen- 
ate passed  an  amendment  I  proposed 
that  we  set  a  realistic  level  and  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  plain  orders  to 
run  the  program  on  that  level  and  not 
come  back  and  ask  for  more  money. 

This  is  not  an  entitlement  program 
and  could  easily  be  controlled  if  the 
House  and  the  Senate  would  agree  to  give 
the  Secretary  a  plain  message  that  we 
have  set  a  reasonable  level  and  he  has  to 
stay  within  it. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  Senate 
conferees  were  able  to  insist  that  a  limit 
be  specified  in  the  bill.  This  hmit  clearly 
puts  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
notice  that  a  total  of  $9,191,000,000  is 
all— I  underline  "all"— Congress  will 
provide  in  fiscal  1980.  This  is  the  level 
originally  provide  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  bill. 

By  specifying  this  sum.  Congress  is 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  finally  utilize 
the  provisions  of  section  18  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act.  and  that  is  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment, which  allows  for  orderly  reduc- 
tions in  benefits  in  the  event  of  funding 
shortfalls. 

No  more  than  $9,191,000,000  will  be 
soent  on  food  stamps  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
We  now  know  it.  the  administration  now 
knows  it.  the  budget  planners  and  the 
economists  now  know  it. — and  best  of 
all — the  taxpayers  now  know  it.  that  we 
are  putting  a  lid  on  costs  of  this  program. 
This  demonstrates  to  those  who  sup- 
port balanced  budgets  and  congressional 
spending  disciplines  that  we  can  and  will 
establish  fixed  limits  on  so  called  "en- 
titlement" programs.  The  Federal  budget 
is  controllable.  Up  to  now  we  have 
lacked  only  the  will,  and  not  the  means, 
of  curbing  excessive  Federal  spending. 
We  have  succeeded  today,  but  this  will 
require  our  continuing  vigilance,  or  costs 
will  again  go  out  of  control. 

I  believe  that  our  action  on  this  meas- 
ure is  a  modest  but  important  step  in 
meeting  our  responsibilities  under  the 
Constitution  in  controlling  the  purse 
strings  of  the  Federal  budget.  To  be  sure. 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  we  have 
made  that  first  small  crucial  step. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Again  I  commend  our  chairman  for 
the  excellent  effort  he  put  forth  to  make 
this  result  possible. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Bellmon,  in  his  usual  way.  has  been 
very  complimentary  to  me.  I  much  ap- 
preciate it. 

The  truth  is  that  the  ultimate  compro- 
mise that  broke  the  impasse  was  fash- 
ioned, in  a  sense,  more  by  him  than  by 
me. 

So  although  he  gives  me  credit  for 
the  end  result,  and  I  appreciate  it,  he 
must  share  in  it,  in  significant  measure, 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  emergency  .<;upplemental  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  program, 
despite  serious  misgivings  about  the 
nature  of  the  conference  agreement.  My 
misgivings  are  so  strong  that  I  refused 
to  sign  the  conference  report.  We  have  a 


real  emergency  here :  millions  of  elderly 
people  who  depend  on  food  stamps  would 
be  cut  off  entirely  on  June  1  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  appropriation.  I  therefore 
urged  the  Budget  Committee  to  invoke 
the  exceptional  procedures  necessary  to 
allow  it  to  be  considered  today. 

The  conferees  have  appropriated  an 
extra  $2.6  billion,  but  set  a  limit  of  $3 
billion  as  the  total  that  can  be  appro- 
priated this  year.  We  passed  $3  billion 
in  the  Senate,  because  all  the  analysis 
we  have  had  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  suggests  that  costs  will  be 
at  least  $3  billion  and  probably  more. 
The  language  of  the  appropriation  bill 
directs  the  Secretary  not  to  reduce  ben- 
efits until  the  extra  costs  exceed  $3  bU- 
hon.  That  says  to  me  that  they  clearly 
expect  benefits  to  cost  $3  billion.  We 
therefore  have  to  consider  the  cost  of 
the  bill  as  $3  billion,  and  get  the  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  another  $400  million 
for  another  supplemental.  I  intend  to 
push  for  that  level  in  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  revised  1980  budget 
resolution. 

What  bothers  me  even  more  is  setting 
a  firm  cap  of  $9.19  billion  on  the  appro- 
priation without  changing  any  of  the 
benefit  provisions.  I  think  we  are  head- 
ing for  a  train  wreck  if  imemployment 
goes  up  and  the  costs  exceed  that  level. 
There  will  be  no  room  in  the  budget 
resolution  and  people  will  be  faced  with 
severe  cutbacks  in  September. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  concerned 
about  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
food  stamp  program  this  year.  We  are 
seeing  projections  of  an  extra  2  million 
people  coming  on  the  rolls  this  year  and 
another  2  million  more  than  that  in 
1981.  Spending  for  food  stamps  has  in- 
creased by  over  $3  billion,  or  50  percent 
this  year,  and  could  go  up  another  billion 
and  a  half  next  year.  While  I  have  op- 
posed any  cutbacks  for  real  needy,  the 
elderly  and  disabled  poor.  I  think  we 
need  to  make  some  reforms  that  keep 
food  stamps  from  being  provided  to  peo- 
ple at  higher  income  levels.  The  bill 
which  recently  passed  the  Congress  wOI 
save  about  $550  million  a  year  and  re- 
move about  half  a  million  nonneedy  per- 
sons from  the  program.  We  will  probably 
have  to  pass  further  reforms  if  we  are 
going  to  get  control  of  the  program  and 
maintain  public  support  for  those  bene- 
fits which  are  vital  to  protect  the  truly 
needy  and  poor  and  elderly.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  an- 
nounce that  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware «Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  iMr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
I  Mr.  Cannon)  ,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
•  Mr.  Chiles)  ,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia I  Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Culver),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Heflin),  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Leahy),  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  , 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tal- 
madce  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts I  Mr.  TsoNCAS)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Lsland  <Mr.  Pell'  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Morgan)  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Boren  I .  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Culver  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  i  Mr.  Leahy)  .  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  iMr.  Morgan),  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  i  Mr.  Baker  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  iMr. 
Chafeei.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Hatfield  ) .  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits'.  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
<  Mr.  Packwood  ) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler  > .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  Simpson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  \oting.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Simpson)  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond).  If  present  and  voting  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolma  would  vote  "nay." 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
any  oilier  Senator  in  the  Chamber  who 
wi.5hes  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — veas  57 
naysl7,  asfoUows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  148  Leg.] 
YEAS — 57 
Baucus  Glenn  Moynihan 

H^^i^„  °'"^''^'  Nuhn 

Bellmon  Hart  Percv 

Bentsen  Heinz  Pryor 

lu?,Ilrl^  Holllngs  R^ndolDh 

Bvrrt  ^j" ,  Huddleston  Rlblcoff 

Church  Jaclcson  Roth 

Oochran  Jepsen  Sarbanes 

mnfo«K  Johnston  Sasser 

S^cS.  Kas.sebaum  Schmitt 

DeConclnl  Levin  Schweiker 

D^mpn.^i  w"-'  Stevenson 

Oomenlcl  Maenuson  Stewart 

S,"!,^??"Ser       Mathlas  Stone 

Ma'.suna<»a  Warner 

Mc-Govern  Weicker 

Melcher  Williams 

Metzenbaum  Young 

NATS— 17 

Armstrong  Helms  Stennis 

Bosch^tz  Humphrey  Itevens 

Garn  La^-^it  xower 

Lugar  Wallop 

McClure  Zorinskv 
Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTING— 25 

Ifain  Cranston  Packwood 

S  ^"  Culver  Pell 

&ev  "^'''^"^  P"^«l" 

Bradley  Heflin  Simpson 

■L  •  Javits  Stafford 

lil'Z^-''-    Kennedy  TaSge 

Leahy  Thurmond 

Tsongas 


Durkln 
Eagleton 
Exon 
Ford 


Ooldwater 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 


Cannon 

Chafee 

Chiles 


Morgan 
Nelson 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendments  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

:  Provided  fiirther.  That  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  studv  the  effects 
of  regulations  which  would  limit  benefits  to 
participants  in  the  food  stamp  program 
based  upon  value  of  the  participants'  assets, 
shall  recommend  an  appropriate  level  of  as- 
set value  which  would  deny  or  reduce  bene- 
fits to  a  participant  and  analyze  the  Im- 
pacts of  such  a  restriction.  Appropriate  ex- 
emptions to  this  restriction  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  Department  is  to  analyze  the 
administrative  burden  which  this  will  Im- 
pose upon  the  States  The  Department  Is  to 
report  to  Congress  its  findings  in  this  mat- 
ter not  later  than  January  15.  1981 :  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture shall  study  the  impact  and  advisabili- 
ty of  counting,  for  the  purposes  of  Income 
In  determining  eligibility:  all  educational 
loans  on  which  payment  is  deferred:  grants, 
fellowships,  scholarships,  and  veteran's  edu- 
cational benefits  used  for  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  mandatory  fees  at  any  educa- 
tional institution  of  higher  learning;  and 
all  housing  subsidies  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to  payments  made  by  an  outside  party 
on  behalf  of  an  Individual  or  household. 
The  Department  is  to  report  to  Congress  Its 
findings  in  this  matter  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 15.  1981. 

Resolved.  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  4  to  the  aforesaid  resolution, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  the  determination 
on  benefit  reductions  required  by  section  18 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended, 
on  the  basis  of  a  total  appropriation  for  fis- 
cal year  1980  of  $9.191,0(X).000:  Provided 
further,  That  total  appropriations  shall  not 
exceed  $9,191,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1980. 

Mr,  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
cur in  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
3  and  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  in  disagreement  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  resumption  of  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  and 
that  Senators  may  sp>eak  therein  during 
that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Levin).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


SECRETARY  MUSKIE  AND  FOREIGN 
MINISTER   GROMYKO 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
Secretary  of  State  Muskie  will  be  meet- 
ing in  Vienna  with  Soviet  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko.  Thus  our  former 
colleague  will,  for  the  first  time,  have  a 
chance  to  meet  his  opposite  numt>er  and 
to  have  discussions  with  him  about  the 
future  of  United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Secretary  Muskie's  hope,  as  he  has  ex- 
plained, is  to  make  progress  in  th'^s  re- 
lationsiiip:  but  he  has  also  warned  that 
the  progress  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  Soviet  policies  in  the  light  of  what 
has  happened  since  last  December. 

But.  of  course,  it  is  not  only  what  the 
Soviets  have  done  since  December  that  is 
important.  It  is  just  as  necessary  to  ex- 
amine what  the  Soviets  say  they  will  do. 
Americans  are  a  little  bit  impatient  with 
Soviet  theory  and  doctrine.  We  tend  to 
say  that  no  one  in  the  Soviet  Union  be- 
lieves in  ideology  any  more.  But  we  make 
a  big  mistake  when  we  adopt  that  atti- 
tude. If  we  had  followed  Soviet  pro- 
nouncements a  little  more  seriously,  we 
would  not  have  been  surprised  at 
Afghanistan. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  three  So- 
viet spokesmen  have  dehvered  addresses 
intended  to  show  the  direction  of  Soviet 
policies,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Western  Europe  and  Afghanistan.  It  is 
clear  from  the  direction  of  these  speeches 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  on  the  defensive 
about  Afghanistan :  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  taken  the  offensive.  Not  only  do 
they  justify  the  armed  invasion  of  the 
Afghans'  territory,  but  they  go  on  to 
enunciate  a  new  principle.  They  have 
now  extended  the  so-called  Brezhnev 
doctrine — once  applied  only  to  members 
of  the  Socialist  bl(X' — to  the  whole  world. 

The  address  that  attracted  most  of  the 
attention  of  the  Western  press  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  one  chronologically. 
It  was  made  by  the  Soviet  Ambassador  to 
France.  S.  V.  Chervonenko.  a  full  mem- 
ber of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
CPSU  since  1961.  It  was  Chervonenko 
who  announced  the  extension  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine  in  Paris  at  the  be- 
ginning cl  April. 

The  "tough"  tone  of  Chervonenko's 
address  could  well  have  been  meant  to 
set  the  proper  climate  for  the  brief 
"working  visit"  to  Paris  of  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko,  who  came  in  late 
April.  Gromyko.  of  course,  has  been  a 
full  member  of  the  Soviet  party  inner 
circle,  the  Politburo,  since  1973, 

The  third  speech  was  by  a  seldom 
heard  figure,  B,  N  Ponomarev,  the  gray 
eminence  of  the  Kremlin  who  is  the 
leading  ideologist  in  matters  relating  to 
the    activities    of    foreign    Communist 
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parties.   Bom    in    1905,   Ponomarev    is     said  he  preferred  to  that  of  "neutral." 
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parties.  Bom  in  1905.  Ponomarev  is 
chief  of  the  International  Affairs  De- 
partment of  the  CPSU  Central  Commit- 
tee. He  is  also  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Commission  of  the  Council  of 
Nationalities  of  the  Supreme  Soviet. 
Ponomarev  seldom  speaks  in  public,  but 
he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful forces  in  foreign  policy. 

The  speech  by  Ambassador  Chervon- 
enko  in  Paris  has  startled  foreign  ana- 
lysts. Chervonenko  said  that  now  any 
country,  in  any  region  "has  the  full  right 
to  choose  its  friends  and  allies,  and,  if  it 
became  necessary,  to  joint  with  them  in 
repelling  the  threat  of  a  counterrevolu- 
tion or  foreign  intervention."  Whereas 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  was  enunciated 
in  the  context  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Warsaw  Pact  members.  Chervonenko 
now  made  it  clear  that  it  applied  to 
every  nation. 

Actually,  the  Brezhnev  doctrine,  and 
its  extension,  are  merely  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  "Socialist  internation- 
alism." a  doctrine  so  important  to  the 
Soviet  ideologues  that  it  has  been  incor- 
porated into  the  new  Soviet  Constitu- 
tion. The  aim  of  Soviet  foreign  policy, 
says  the  1977  constitution,  is  "insuring 
international  conditions  favorable  for 
building  communism  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
consolidating  the  positions  of  world 
socialism." 

The  Soviet  conviction  is  that  all  the 
world  is  their  responsibility,  politically 
speaking,  since  all  the  world  must 
eventually  come  under  Communist  dom- 
ination. Any  obstacle  is  to  be  destroyed, 
if  possible,  or  at  least  neutralized.  TTius 
Chervonenko  strongly  contested  the  no- 
tion that  the  United  States  had  any 
"vital  interests"  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
since  any  such  vital  interests  would  be 
an  obstacle  to  complete  Soviet  domina- 
tion of  the  area. 

Thus,  on  Afghanistan,  Chervonenko 
was  adamant.  He  said  clearly  that  there 
was  a  threat:  "the  possible  fall  of  the 
revolutionary  government."  He  said  that 
the  Soviet  Union  could  not  permit  "an- 
other Chile"  in  that  key  strategic  area. 
The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Invasion 
aroused  worldwide  indignation  merely 
convinced  the  Soviet  Union  that  more 
diplomatic  activity  was  necessary. 

The  speech  of  Gromyko  at  the  Paris 
press  conference  was  on  the  whole  less 
somber  but  also  no  less  adamant  than 
that  of  Chervonenko.  It  was  as  serenely 
assertive  of  the  righteousness  of  the  So- 
viet cause.  The  whole  text  of  the  speech 
appeared  in  Pravda  for  April  26. 

He  started  by  stating  that  "Prance  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  covered  a  long  and 
fruitful  road  in  the  development  of  mu- 
tual relations  "  Pursuing  the  policy  of 
encouraging  detente  in  Europe  as  a 
means  of  separating  Europe  from  .Amer- 
ica. Gromyko  noted  that  Prance  was  for 
detente  as  it  had  been  before.  France  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  both  admitted  the  presence 
of  scores  of  camps  in  Pakistan  in  which 
rebels  were  trained  to  fight  in  Afghani- 
stan. He  pointed  out  that  French 
President  Giscard  had  said  that  nobodv 
must  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Afghanistan.  He  praised  Giscard  for  say- 
ing that  Afghanistan  should  be  a  "non- 
alined  country"— a  term  which  Gromyko 


said  he  preferred  to  that  of  "neutral." 
He  said  that  the  French  were  also  in 
favor  of  calling  a  conference  on  detente 
and  disarmament,  to  be  followed  at  some 
later  date  by  a  conference  on  disarma- 
ment in  Europe. 

Gromyko  then  laid  all  the  blame  for 
the  worsening  of  the  international  situa- 
tion in  Europe  on  the  United  States,  for 
insisting  on  rearming  and  on  placing 
medium  range  nuclear  missiles  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

By  contrast,  he  said  the  situation  in 
Afghanistan  had  been  "artificially  blown 
up,"  since  only  "a  limited  contingent  of 
troops"  had  been  sent  in  answer  to  "re- 
peated requests  for  help"  by  "the  legiti- 
mate Government  of  Afghanistan."  He 
was  particularly  irked  at  the  presence 
of  training  camps  for  Afghan  rebels  in 
Pakistan,  and  stated  categorically  that 
removal  of  Soviet  troops  would  take 
place  only  "when  aggression  against  Af- 
ghanistan stops."  He  said  that  any  talk 
to  the  contrary  was  "a  loss  of  time"  and 
"simply  not  realistic."  He  insisted  that 
the  removal  of  Soviet  troops  would  be 
"the  crowning  result"  of  the  cessation  of 
aggression. 

Speaking  in  Moscow.  Ponomarev — who 
seems  to  si>end  most  of  his  time  re- 
ceiving foreign  Communist  delegations 
or  visiting  foreign  Communist  headquar- 
ters all  around  the  globe — delivered  a 
speech  that  was  something  of  a  general 
guideline  for  Communists  at  home  and 
abroad,  where  some  parties  appeared  to 
have  been  somewhat  dismayed  at  the 
Afghanistan  affair.  He  obviously  spoke 
also  for  the  benefit  of  the  European 
Communist  parties  that  were  to  convene 
in  Paris  at  the  end  of  April,  in  order  to 
speak  up  together  "against  the  danger 
of  war"  as  he  said  during  his  speech. 

Ponomarev  spoke,  of  course,  of  Lenin- 
ism in  general  and  its  glorious  realiza- 
tions in  the  Soviet  Union,  but  he  dealt  at 
length  also  with  the  international  situ- 
ation. He  informed  his  audience  that 
the  number  of  Communists  in  non-So- 
cialist countries  had  increased  bv  some 
1.250.000  •  •  •  4,250,000  in  all,  of  which 
more  than  800,000  new  members  are  in 
Western  Europe.  His  speech  made  it  clear 
that  these  Communists  would  be  very 
effective  in  carrying  out  the  line  of  So- 
cialist internationalism.  Addressing  ap- 
parently all  Communists  everywhere  he 
stated  that  "the  voice  of  Communists 
must  be  heard  by  all  who  want  peace," 
that  is,  by  all  leftist  groups  and  parties. 

In  order  to  encourage  his  hearers 
abroad  to  action.  Ponomarev  laid  on  cap- 
italism the  blame  for  inflation,  unem- 
ployment, and  spreading  terrorism,  say- 
ing that  it  was  always  more  an  obstacle 
to  "the  solution  of  present  problems  of 
humanity."  Capitalism-imperialism  in 
particular  was  responsible  for  the  "hun- 
ger and  poverty  of  many  peoples."  That 
is  why,  he  added,  "class  warfare  within 
the  imperialist  camp  and  the  national 
liberation  movement  of  peoples  grows 
stronger" — in  other  words,  calling  for  an 
increase  of  the  same. 

For  those  who  might  disregard  any 
form  of  abstract  thought,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  nothing  abstract 
about  Marxism-Leninism.  It  is  the  most 
down-to-earth  pragmatic  set  of  flexible 


guidelines  on  the  tactics  most  effective  to 
use  in  order  to  achieve  total  power.  It  is 
only  the  language  which  is  sometimes 
misleading,  because  words  familiar  to  us 
have  unfamiliar  meanings.  And  so  when 
Ponomarev  called  upon  Communists  to 
'fullfill  the  wishes  of  Lenin,  namely  to 
bring  to  its  conclusion  the  historic  mis- 
sion of  socialism."  he  was  calling  for 
world  revolution,  which  Communists  the 
world  over  now  believe  to  be  close  as 
never  before  because  of  the  disarray  in 
the  free  world. 

When  he  asked  them  to  "cooperate 
with  those  who  really  want  to  avoid  a 
world  war.  are  inclined  to  take  the  re- 
alities of  our  times  into  consideration, 
are  ready  to  respect  the  legitimate  in- 
terests, independence  and  freedom  of 
each  people,"  he  was  talking  of  the  car- 
rot to  be  used  with  such  peoples  and  in- 
dividuals as  for  one  reason  or  other  fell 
into  the  Communist  camp  or  at  least  be- 
came "nonalined." 

Thus  it  is  that  he  said  that  the  policy 
of  peace  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  "has 
no  use  for  war  and  does  not  aim  at  war" 
has  penetrated  into  the  consciousness  of 
peoples  and  "even  of  ruling  circles  of  a 
circle  of  countries." 

As  to  the  situation  in  Afghanistan, 
Ponomarev  left  little  doubt  as  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by 
the  Iranian-Soviet  Treaty  of  1921  in 
which  the  Soviet  Union  committed  itself 
to  help  the  Iranians  in  case  of  need.  He 
quoted  the  words  of  Lenin  said  in  1921 
to  the  effect  that  "Russia  will  remain 
forever  the  first  friend  of  the  exalted 
Afghanistan  state  for  the  good  of  both 
peoples." 

He  castigated  the  strategy  of  the 
United  States,  saying  that  "it  calls  for 
intervention,  including  armed  interven- 
tion, wherever  peoples  take  their  destiny 
into  their  own  hands,  where  foreign  op- 
pression and  dictates  are  liquidated." 
The  "right  of  intervention,  of  export  of 
counterrevolution,"  continued  Pono- 
marev, "is  now  justified  openly  by  the 
■vital'  interests  of  America."  It  was,  said 
Ponomarev,  "the  colonizing  desire  to  take 
that  which  does  not  belong  to  colonial- 
ism. And  when  peoples  resist  such  at- 
tempts, imperialists  begin  to  threaten 
with  'global  confrontation'  and  to  shake 
atomic  weapons." 

Ponomarev  thus  blamed  the  danger  of 
war  for  the  world  on  the  aggressive  ac- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  again 
stressed  that  only  the  Soviet  Union  could 
save  the  world  from  catastrophe. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  the  situation  is 
this.  Any  Soviet  act  of  aggression  is 
actually  a  defensive  act.  According  to 
their  way  of  thinking,  the  dynamics  of 
history  is  on  their  side.  Any  action  taken 
to  defend  the  direction  of  history  is 
therefore,  by  definition,  a  defensive  ac- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  any  action  by 
the  capitalist  states  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  is  an  action  contrary  to  the 
direction  of  history,  in  the  Communist 
view.  According  to  their  convoluted  logic, 
the  defense  of  freedom  by  the  West  is 
therefore  retrograde,  and  an  act  of  ag- 
gression against  the  future  of  com- 
munism. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  hope  that  Secre- 
tary Muskie  will  make  progress  in  his 
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meeting  with  Gromyko  tomorrow.  But  at 
the  same  time,  let  us  be  realistic  about 
Soviet  intentions  and  Soviet  ambitions. 


FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President  last  week 
the  Republican  National  Committee  held 
hearings  on  the  proposed  GOP  platform 
for  the  1980  election.  I  was  invited  to  ad- 
dress the  panel  on  the  subject  of  foreign 
policy,  and  I  was  pleased  to  submit  a  de- 
tailed statement.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  statement 
before  the  GOP  Platform  Committee  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Testimony  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms  Before 

THE  GOP  PLATFORM  COMMITTEE  MAY  8.  1980 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  moment  In  world  af- 
fairs, the  United  States  is  entering  into  a 
new  course  in  foreign  policy.  The  tragic,  trau- 
matic failure  of  the  U.S.  rescue  mission  in 
Iran,  the  spectacular  success  of  the  British 
commando  raid  on  the  I'-cnlan  embassy  in 
London,  the  death  of  Tito,  the  massive  Cuban 
exodus  from  Havana— all  In  the  space  of  a 
few  days— tell  us  that  the  challenge  of  pres- 
ent events  Is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  that 
has  been  encountered  in  years.  Secretary 
Vance  has  resigned;  Secretary  Muskie  has 
been  confirmed.  The  opportunity  is  here  for 
a  dramatic  shift  In  foreign  policy  to  sort  out 
the  chaos  of  the  past  three  years  and  to  begin 
to  remedy  It. 

I  wish  Secretary  Muskie  well.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  now  demanding  that  our 
policies  become  effective  to  restore  America's 
prestige,  and  to  use  our  power  on  behalf  of 
our  national  interests  and  of  world  freedom. 
If  President  Carter  and  Secretary  Muskie  fail 
to  turn  our  policy  around,  the  Republican 
Party  should  stand  ready  to  Implement  an 
effective  policy,  one  that  institutes  bold  new- 
reforms  in  both  the  content  and  method  of 
our  policy. 

The  central  Issue  will  He  In  our  handling 
of  the  problem  of  Soviet  expansionism  and  of 
international  communism.  I  use  both  ad- 
visedly. Soviet  expansionism  is  on  arrogant 
display  in  Afghanistan:  but  In  the  west  we 
are  accustomed  to  downgrade  Ideology,  dis- 
missing It  as  rhetoric  of  little  consequence 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  theoreticians 
who  plan  Soviet  exoanslonism  are  rooted  In 
doctrine  We  cannot  understand  the  one 
without  the  other.  Indeed,  whenever  any 
sector  of  the  world  is  ruled  by  communism 
or  socialism  of  any  stripe,  and  that  domina- 
tion is  enlarged,  we  ought  to  consider  that 
loss  of  freedom  as  a  direct  threat  to  our 
own. 

The  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Paris  (Stepan  V. 
Chervonenko)  delivered  a  speech  only  three 
weeks  ago  that  made  the  threat  particularly 
clear.  The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia 
led  to  the  proclamation  of  the  so-called 
"Brezhnev  Doctrine",  that  the  Soviet  Union 
had  the  right  to  prevent  the  rolling  back  of 
socialist  gains  within  the  Warsaw  Pact.  But 
the  Soviet  Ambassador  to  Paris  now  pro- 
claims an  extension  of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine. 
He  says  now  that  any  country.  In  any  region, 
has  the  full  right  to  choose"  its  friends  and 
allies,  and  to  ask  them  to  help  repel  any 
threat  of  counter-revolution  or  foreign  In- 
tervention. 

This,  of  course.  Is  the  explanation  of  Af- 
ghanistan: but  it  applies  also  to  any  country 
where  a  self-proclalmed  liberation  group  pro- 
claims itself  to  be  the  government.  It  is  note- 
worthy, for  example,  that  the  Nlcaraguan 
Sandinistas  recently  visited  Moscow  and 
signed  a  party-to-party  agreement  with  the 
Comniunlst  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Of 


course  many  countries  sign  agreements  with 
the  Soviets  on  a  state-to-state  basis  But  a 
party-to-party  agreement  is  an  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  Sandinistas  are  part  of  the 
world  communist  movement.  Under  the  ex- 
tended Brezhnev  doctrine.  Nicaragua  could 
come   under  Soviet  "protection". 

The  Carter  Administration  has  failed  to 
understand  the  role  of  doctrine.  For  a  short 
while  after  the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  It 
appeared  that  there  would  be  a  new  realism 
in  the  Carter  program. 

This  new  realism  coincided,  of  course,  with 
the  more  aggressive  role  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  world  affairs.  The  official  view,  as  exem- 
plified by  President  Carters  State  of  the 
Union  address,  implied  that  the  Soviets  had 
somehow  changed.  But  the  truth  Is  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  changed.  What  has 
happened  Is  that  their  plans  have  matured. 
Let's  look  at  the  record: 

In  August,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union  entered 
into  a  pact  with  Nazi  Germany  Just  before 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II.  This  allowed 
Russia  to  divide  up  Poland  and  occupy  Es- 
tonia, Latvia  and  Lithuania. 

In  November  of  1939,  the  Russians  at- 
tacked tiny  Finland. 

In  1948.  even  before  they  had  an  atomic 
bomb,  the  Soviets  cut  off  Berlin  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

In  November  1956,  Russian  tanks  and 
troops  brutally  put  down  the  uprising  of 
the  Hungarian  people. 

In  1962.  the  Russians  stationed  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba  and  brought  the 
world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war. 

In  August,  1968,  they  Invaded  Czecho- 
slovakia. 

In  August  1968,  they  Invaded  Czecho- 
refined  its  techniques  of  expansion  by  using 
surrogates  such  as  Cubans  and  East  Ger- 
mans In  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

And  now  of  course,  there  is  Afghanistan. 

In  its  international  and  geopolitical  re- 
lationship with  the  United  States  and  the 
Free  World,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  a 
two-pronged  offensive. 

On  one  hand,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  they 
have  used  the  mailed  fist  as  they  expanded, 
particularly  over  the  last  40  years,  their 
domination  of  nations  contiguous  to  Russia, 
and  they  have  used  surrogates  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  they  believed  armed  Inter- 
vention by  their  own  military  forces  would 
run  an  unacceptable  risk. 

THE    USE    OF    POWER 

The  views  that  President  Carter  expressed 
in  1977  at  Notre  Dame  are  typical  of  the 
ideas  that  have  obsessed  our  foreign  policy 
makers  for  years.  These  ideas  included  the 
notion  that  international  relations  could 
somehow  be  democratic,  and  that  if  the 
United  States  would  merely  set  a  good  ex- 
ample, we  were  sure  to  win  the  day.  Further- 
more, there  was  the  belief  that  the  use  of 
power  is  not  only  immoral,  but  irrational. 
Indeed,  penetrating  all  of  our  most  im- 
portant policy  decisions  is  the  root  error 
that  conflict  can  be  "managed"  or  manip- 
ulated by  rational  analysis,  without  regard 
to  the  power  relationshirs  involved. 

There  is  one  particularly  revealing  sen- 
tence in  the  Notre  Dame  speech  that  un- 
frocked the  President's  naivety.  He  said: 

"In  the  life  of  the  human  spirit,  words  are 
action — much  more  so  than  many  of  us  may 
realize  who  live  in  countries  where  freedom 
of  expression    is   taken   for   granted" 

Although  the  life  of  the  snlrit  Is  very 
important,  the  fact  Is  that  words  are  not 
action.  Words  can  move  reonle  to  act,  but 
words  are  not  action  in  themselves.  Un- 
fortunately, action  requires  the  use  of  power, 
and  it  is  precisely  tiie  use  of  power  that 
drives  fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  foreign 
policy  establishment  which  has  run  our  for- 
eign policy  for  the  last  three  decades. 

That  was  the  problem  with  the  P>resldenfs 
failure  In  Iran.  The  mission  was  "fine  tuned" 


to  utilize  the  minimal  level  of  power,  and 
therefore  became  Inadequate.  The  President 
seems  to  believe  that  talking  tough  and 
threatening  military  action  will  cause  the 
Soviets  to  retreat.  A  State  Department 
spokesman  once  declared  that  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  for  example,  wafi 
•irrational."  But  neither  reason  nor  threats 
will  deter  superior  force. 

U.S.    DEFENSE    PROBLEMS 

If  we  look  at  the  defense  problems  of  the 
United  States,  we  see  that  we  have  to  be 
prepared  to  do  the  following: 

1.  When  we  note  the  overwhelming  forces 
which  the  Soviets  have  deployed  In  Europe. 
we  mtist  be  prepared  to  l^ght  large  land 
battles.  We  are  not  so  prepared  Our  man- 
power Is  depleted.  Our  tanks  are  twenty 
years  out  of  date,  and  are  not  even  hard- 
ened for  chemical  or  tactical  nuclear  war- 
fare. Our  supporting  material  has  been 
drawn  down  to  dangerously  inadequate 
levels. 

2  When  we  notice  that  the  Soviets  are 
threatening  us  In  the  Middle  East,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  supply  forces  at  long  dis- 
tances. I  need  not  go  Into  the  details  of 
the  Iran  mission  to  illustrate  our  lack  of 
preparation.  We  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  move  more  than  one  division  under 
emergency  conditions.  We  do  not  have  the 
carriers  to  station  the  Indian  Ocean,  or  the 
task  forces  to  support  them.  To  do  so,  we 
had  to  take  carriers  from  the  Pacific  and 
from  the  Mediterranean,  leaving  those 
oceans  to  the  control  of  the  Soviet  navy. 
Because  of  the  task  force  moved  during 
the  Iran  crisis,  we  have  had  no  carrier  In 
the  Pacific  for  months. 

3.  When  we  notice  that  the  Soviets  have 
developed  a  whole  new  generation  of  Inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  with  a  throw- 
weight  vastly  superior  to  ours,  and  are  get- 
ting the  capability  to  put  multiple  warheads 
on  each  of  those  heavy  missiles,  we  should 
have  the  capability  to  destroy  Soviet  mlssUes 
in  their  silos.  We  have  deliberately  avoided 
getting  the  necessary  accuracy  to  do  so  We 
have  built  no  new  generation  of  missiles  since 
the  60's.  And  we  have  entered  into  a  SALT 
process  that  will  guarantee  absolute  Soviet 
superloritv  within  three  years  Yet  the 
Soviets  have  the  President  so  mesmerized 
that  he  appears,  even  yet.  to  disbelieve  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  He  says  that  he  now 
realizes  the  Soviet  alms,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  announces  that  he  will  unilaterally 
conform  to  the  terms  of  the  SALT  U  treaty 
until  the  treaty  Is  ratified. 

4  When  we  see  the  tremendous  expansion 
of  the  Soviet  navv,  and  the  fact  that  they 
have  built  the  largest  submarine  fleet  In 
the  world,  we  see  that  we  need  the  capacity 
to  destroy  Soviet  submarines  on  station  For 
Soviet  submarines  can  come  to  our  coast- 
line within  range  of  the  majority  of  our 
cities  and  threaten  our  population  directly. 
The  geography  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
permit  such  a  reciprocal  advantage  Yet  our 
Navy  has  declined  at  a  rate  faster  than  the 
Soviet  navv  has  grown  Unfortunately,  even 
If  we  were  to  begin  today  to  bring  our  Navy 
up  to  par,  we  would  be  unable  to  have  a 
sufficient  number  of  ships  on  station,  fully 
manned,  to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  within 
the  decade.  ^  ^^      . 

There  are  just  four  examples  of  the  deep 
problems  affecting  our  Nation's  defense 

CRnXRIA    FOR   ErrECTTVE   FOREIGN    POLICY 

What  should  be  the  goals  of  American 
foreign  pollcv?  In  the  past,  our  policy  has 
been  negative.  We  have  shrunk  from  our  re- 
sponsibilities. We  have  retreated  from  the 
world  arena  on  the  grounds  that  we  were 
establishing  an  International  world  order 
m  which  every  country  would  have  equal 
power  and  equal  authority.  We  have  defined 
the  national  Interest  in  terms  of  a  transition 
towards  a  world  in  which  nations  ultimately 
disappear. 
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h.    Lf^<.  fJT  ^'^'^*'^°8  1^  '•*ie  frightening     United   States    Leadership   In   defense   and     a  vague  matter  of  the  future;  it  has  already 
narveot  or  that  policy.  Instead  of  enjoying      foreign  policy  does  not  come  from  plans  or     started. 
UitemationaJ    esteem,    respect,    and    friend-      from  noMtlcs  Plans  anrt  nniiti^c  oro  fh»  roQir», 


"'n^o     frtrnaa     r\f    avrll     Vtav 
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We  are  now  gathertng  In  the  frightening 
harvest  of  that  policy.  Instead  of  enjoying 
International  esteem,  respect,  and  friend- 
ship, the  United  States  is  now  a  hated  sym- 
bol to  much  of  the  world.  Instead  of  expand- 
ing our  political  and  economic  Influence,  the 
United  States  has  become  entangled  in  a 
web  of  interrelationships  that  have  weak- 
ened the  dollar,  encouraged  world  inflation. 
destroyed  Jobs  at  home,  and  made  friend- 
ship with  us  a  policy  too  dangerous  for  many 
countries  to  pursue.  Finally,  we  have  preach- 
ed freedom  and  human  rights,  but  more  mil- 
lions of  people  than  ever  are  the  victims  of 
oppressive  systems  that  hamper  individual 
freedom  and  property  ownership. 

I   would   offer   three   criteria   as  starting 
points  for  a  new  polity. 

First,  it  should  be  out  aim  to  project  U.S 
power  and  Influence  throughout  the  world 
'llie  reality  of  the  world  is  that  nations  are 
not  equal  in  Importance  or  dignity;  nations 
occupy  a  natural  hierarchy  of  values.  And 
while  every  nation  has  a  right  to  its  freedom 
and  Independence,  most  nations  require  the 
.support  of  an  outside  power  to  maintain 
that  freedom.  The  United  States  must  not 
remain  Indifferent  to  the  alliances  nations 
make,  but  we  should  actively  seek  to  in- 
fluence their  choices  and  decisions  It  is 
against  our  tradition  to  Impose  our  will  by 
force  but  the  very  nature  of  leadership 
requires  that  we  use  our  power  and  prestige 
to  win  the  hearts  of  other  nations  It  is  not 
fjecause  we  are  powerful  that  we  have  lost 
so  many  friends  and  caused  our  alliances  to 
cool;  It  is  because  we  have  not  exercised  our 
iwwer  that  we  now  enjoy  the  contempt  of 
so  much  of  the  world. 

Second.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  disen- 
tangle the  United  States  from  the  death- 
grip  of  interdependence.  We  should  with- 
draw from  any  bilateral  or  multilateral 
agreement  which  limits  our  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  policy  decision.  We  should  not  par- 
ticipate in  multilateral  assistance  or  eco- 
nomic institutions  which  make  it  difficult 
to  influence  those  who  receive  the  benefits  ' 
We  should  always  be  prepared  to  withhold 
U.S  participation  when  the  policies  of  the 
institution  are  contrary  to  our  interest.  We 
should  make  it  clear  that  the  United  States 
has  no  long  term  interest  in  an  institution 
that  works  against  our  Immediate  national 
interests.  In  short,  we  should  forthrlghtly 
reject  the  concept  of  Interdependence  and 
once  again  proclaim  our  Independence 

Third.  It  should  be  our  aim  to  support  the 
traditional  values  of  personal  freedom  and 
responsibility  against  the  forces  of  collec- 
tlvUm.  We  should  make  it  clear  that  the 
battle  in  the  world  today  is  between  free- 
dom and  socialism.  We  should  use  every 
instrument  of  power  at  our  command  to 
l'n°tr'^^f  *'''  ^°'"'=«»  °^  socialism,  not  only 
LS  l.?Jw"'J^°''**'  ""^  ^"^  '^^  «>c'»"st  bloi 
e^onom,  !  'i'"""*  "^  "'"^  propaganda  and 
r^H°?  influence  to  undermine  the  intel- 
lectual and  organizational  forces  of  socialism 
throughout  the  world,  while  at  the  sam^ 
time  demonstrating  the  abUity  of  free  en- 
terprise and  private  property  to  do  a  superior 
h^V/  distributing  economic  and  soc^a[ 
benefits  and  protecting  human  rights.   In- 

S.~n.l  ^^  "1?  *"  °^  """^  diplomatic, 
mtelllgence.  and  mlliUry  assistance  to  sup- 
port those  nations  which  are  struggling  to 
fend  off  Marxist  revolution  "KK»ing  to 

We  are  In  the  middle  of  a  war  for  the 
world,  and  we  have  not  recognized  it  We 
c^not  remain  neutral  when  freedom  is ^t 
f^-  ^?,<=»nnot  expect  to  retain  our  own 

LT^^wLte^"*'*,"'  the  world  goes  soc°:;^ 
ist    II  Western   values  are   to  survive    the 

L^d^^'?"  ^"  ^"^^  "^  ''"''^■"P  the  mora! 
^    OTf^^nizaUorM     capacity    tJo    preserve 


them. 

A  comncr  roa  om  Lmca 
ni^^i***  ^  recognize  that  we  are  In  a  con- 
dren.   we   will   not   be  able  to  defend   the 


United   States.    Leadership   in   defense   and 

foreign  policy  does  not  come  from  plans  or 
from  politics  Plans  and  politics  are  the  realm 
of  sterile  rationalism,  while  defense  relates  to 
the  national  will. 

There  is  more  to  man  than  thinking  and 
planning.  If  a  man.  or  a  nation.  Is  to  survive, 
it  Is  necessary  to  do  something  as  well.  A 
man's  character,  or  a  nation's  character.  Is 
Judged  by  the  ability  to  respond  to  duty,  to 
honor,  to  loyalty,  and  to  the  preservation  of 
tradition.  Survival  depends  not  on  the  truth 
of  the  mind,  but  upon  the  moral  truth  that 
lies  m  the  win. 

That  moral  truth  is  ultimately  spiritual. 
Omi  nation  is  built  on  spiritual  values — val- 
ues that  transcend  the  organization  of  so- 
ciety, or  the  distribution  of  the  wealth.  I  per- 
ceive that  America  is  showing  clear  signs  of 
a  spiritual  revival.  The  ultimate  freedom  rests 
ultimately  in  Qod. 

For  that  reason,  the  socialist  vision  of  so- 
ciety— a  vision  that  depends  upon  man-made 
blueprints  for  an  Intellectual  Utopia — Is  false 
and  contrary  to  human  nature.  It  destroys 
the  very  basis  of  human  rights.  When  the 
President  spoke  of  "the  Inordinate  fear  of 
Communism"  three  years  ago,  he  failed  to 
recognize  that  Communism  Is  not  Just  an 
ideology  on  a  political  spectrum,  but  that 
any  Ideological  politics  Is  a  fundamental  dis- 
tortion of  human  nature  and  the  heart  of 
the  evil  that  is  overtaking  the  world. 

THE    WESTERN    TRADmON 

The  American  people  have  grown  restless 
under  the  concept  that  material  concerns  are 
the  stuff  of  life,  and  that  endless  talking 
and  planning  can  solve  our  problems.  Such 
approaches  to  life  are  not  the  true  American 
tradition,  which  Is  deeply  rooted  In  Western 
Civilization.  After  all.  we  represent  a  specific 
ethos,  a  definable  philosophy,  and  a  history 
which  has  carried  us  from  Roman  and  Ju- 
dean  antecedents  down  through  the  ages  of 
Christianity.  It  Is  a  tradition  which  Is  more 
important  to  us  than  modern  ideologies. 

Many  of  our  leadership  groups  have  Jetti- 
soned that  tradition — but  our  people  cling  to 
it  instinctively,  even  while  the  glitter  and 
dazzle  of  modern  technology  and  social  en- 
gineering are  conspiring  to  tempt  them  to 
abandon  their  heritage.  The  present  crisis  has 
been  a  long  time  In  the  making.  Now  that 
we  can  no  longer  Ignore  Its  danger,  we  turn 
to  the  moral  traditions — of  courage,  honor, 
and  responsibility— which  have  been  so  long 
derided  This  Is  the  spiritual  rebirth  of  which 
I  spoke. 

We  cannot  afford  to  sit  In  the  armchairs 
of  history,  and  passively  contemplate  the  de- 
struction of  both  freedom  and  civilization.  I 
applaud  the  President  for  his  decision  to  de- 
fend the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
But  we  cannot  pretend  that,  having  an- 
nounced we  will  defend  those  vital  Interests, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  retire,  cowering.  At 
some  point,  the  challenge  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  Issued  must  be  taken  up. 

When  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn  spoke  at 
Harvard  only  two  years  ago.  our  national 
pundits  were  shocked  and  disturbed.  The 
New  York  'nmes  called  him  "obsessed."  The 
Washington  Post  said  that  he  was  "remote 
from  Western  experience."  and  carried  his 
"concern  to  an  unacceptable  extreme."  But 
of  course,  we  knew  before  those  newspapers 
spoke  that  prophets  are  without  honor  In 
their  own  country,  even  if  that  country  Is 
only  adopted  temporarily. 

But  the  prophet  is  not  a  man  who  foretells 
the  future.  A  prophet  Is  one  who  reads  the 
prevailing  signs,  the  problems  that  are  deeply 
rooted  in  present  society.  He  makes  manifest 
that  which  we  do  not  want  to  see.  Now.  only 
two  years  later,  Solzhenltsyn's  vision  Is  not  so 
remote  from  our  experience.  Listen  to  what 
he  said  then : 

"The  fight  for  our  planet,  physical  and 
spiritual,  a  fight  of  cosmic  proportions.  Is  not 


a  vague  matter  at  the  future;  It  has  already 
started, 

"The  forces  of  evil  have  begtm  their  de- 
cisive offensive,  you  can  feel  their  pressure, 
and  yet  your  screens  and  publications  are 
full  of  prescribed  smiles  and  raised  glasses 
What  is  the  Joy  about? 

"Very  well-known  representatives  of  your 
society,  such  as  George  Kennan,  say:  We 
cannot  apply  moral  criteria  to  politics.  Thus 
we  mix  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong  and 
make  space  for  the  absolute  triumph  of  ab- 
solute evil  In  the  world. 

"On  the  contrary,  only  moral  criteria  can 
help  the  West  against  Communism's  well- 
planned  world  strategy.  There  are  no  other 
criteria." 

The  failure  of  America's  leaders  to  a^>ply 
the  moral  criteria  demanded  by  Solzhenltsyn 
has  resulted  In  a  paralysis  of  both  will  and 
action.  America  was  led  to  believe  that  the 
world  had  progressed  beyond  "an  inordinate 
fear  of  Communism  "  We  are  late  In  coming 
to  a  realization  of  our  problem.  We  are  not 
prepared.  But  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin 
those  preparations,  to  rebuild  our  military 
strength,  and  to  recapture  the  soul  of 
America. 
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VIEWS  ON  TAX  SEVERANCE  LEGIS- 
LATION (S,  2695) 


Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr,  President,  with  re- 
gard to  certain  remarks  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  concerning  severance 
taxes  in  the  Western  States  and  the  bill 
he  introduced  yesterday,  I  wish  to  make 
the  following  statement. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Arab  oil  em- 
bargo of  1973,  attention  has  focused  on 
the  need  to  increase  domestic  energy 
production.  My  State  of  Wyoming  has 
responded  with  a  herculean  effort.  Coal 
production  has  increased  dramatically, 
uranium  production  has  tripled,  and 
thermal  generating  capacity  increased 
by  50  percent.  On  top  of  this,  recent  dis- 
coveries in  southwestern  Wyoming  added 
hundreds  of  millions  of  barrels  to  the 
Nation's  oil  and  gas  reserves. 

This  remarkable  accomplishment  has 
come  about  not  because  of  the  Federal 
Government  but  in  spite  of  it.  Federal 
law  has  preempted  State  law  in  telhng 
us  how  our  mined  lands  will  be  reclaimed. 
Clean  air  regulations  based  on  regional 
economic  concerns  rather  than  air  qual- 
ity standards  has  launched  our  Nation 
toward  an  expensive  trend  in  pollution 
abatement  equipment.  The  number  and 
size  of  synthetic  fuels  plants  situated  in 
my  State  will  be  determined  by  a  syn- 
thetic fuels  corporation  based  in  Wash- 
ington. Soon,  an  Energy  Mobilization 
Board  will  tell  us  what  energy  projects 
must  receive  the  attention  of  State  regu- 
latory agencies. 

Efforts  have  been  launched  to  run  our 
scarce  water  out  of  the  State  by  coal 
slurry  pipeline,  to  run  our  independent 
oil  and  gas  industry  out  of  business  by 
changing  the  leasing  system  on  Federal 
lands,  and  to  run  our  ranchers  and 
farmers  off  their  land  by  repealing  the 
surface  owner  consent  provisions  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclama- 
tion Act. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  most  ludicrous 
effort  to  date  was  launched.  Legislation, 
specifically.  S.  2695,  was  introduced  to 
curtail  the  ability  of  coal-producing 
States  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
enormous  impact  associated  with  coal 


production.  Specifically,  the  legislation 
would  set  a  mandatory  ceiling  of  12.5 
percent  on  the  severance  and  ad  valorem 
taxes  levied  by  coal-producing  States 
and  local  communities. 

Wyoming's  recent  mineral  boom  did 
not  create  crowds  of  people  pushing 
wheelbarrows  full  of  money  to  the  bank. 
Rather,  it  produced  a  sudden  influx  of 
people  with  whom  existing  State  and 
local  governments  could  not  cope.  After 
years  of  static  or  declining  populations, 
this  drastic  increase  strained  every 
State,  and  every  local  facility  and  public 
service.  Wyoming's  population  grew  46 
percent  in  6  short  years.  In  some  commu- 
nities, the  population  exploded  at  a  phe- 
nomenal 15  percent  per  year.  Nationally, 
urban  planners  consider  growth  rates 
larger  than  4  percent  to  be  uncontrolled 
and  devastatingly  taxing  to  community 
public  services. 

To  cope  with  this  unprecedented 
growth,  the  Wyoming  legislature  en- 
acted severance  taxes  to  pay  for  the  so- 
cial and  public  costs  of  mineral  develop- 
men.  These  severance  taxes  are  support- 
ing local  governments,  community  col- 
leges, fire  protection  districts,  water  and 
sewer  districts,  hospital  districts,  school 
districts,  and  road  and  street  projects. 
Highways,  disintegrating  under  the 
weight  of  mineral-laden  transportation 
equipment,  must  be  rebuilt  and  water 
development  projects  must  be  funded  to 
provide  scarce  water  for  new  popula- 
tions, burdened  municipalities,  agricul- 
ture, and  a  growing  mineral  industry. 
Special  funds  have  been  set  up  to  build 
and  finance  permanent  housing  for 
workers  presently  living  in  trailers. 

Congressional  meddling  with  the 
ability  of  States  to  levy  severance  taxes 
on  coal  production  is  not  only  unjust 
but  speciou;;  and  ill-founded.  Sponsors  of 
this  measure  justify  their  actions  by 
claiming  that  it  is  needed  to  remove  ex- 
cessive burdens  on  coal  production.  Such 
a  proclamation  is  preposterous.  In  1973. 
Wyoming  produced  14  million  tons  of 
coal.  Yet,  by  1979,  after  the  enactment 
of  the  severance  tax  that  figure  jumped 
to  72  million  tons — a  fivefold  increase. 
Production  is  estimated  to  double  again 
by  1983  lending  little  credence  to  the 
argument  that  the  tax  is  an  excessive 
burden. 

Furthermore,  proponents  of  this  leg- 
islation talked  about  the  inflationary, 
unfair,  and  burdensome  impact  on  con- 
sumers. Again,  a  preposterous  argument. 
According  to  the  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute 1978  yearbook,  the  average  residen- 
tial consumer  had  a  yearly  electrical  bill 
of  $356,  Wyoming's  taxes  represent  ap- 
proximately $8,92  of  that  amount.  That 
is  74  cents  a  month  or  2.4  cents  a  day. 
If  S.  2695  were  enacted,  and  mineral 
taxes  lowered  from  17  percent  to  12.5 
Percent  the  savings  would  be  less  than 
a  penny  a  dav. 

While  Wyoming's  17-peTcent  tax 
sounds  high,  it  is  levied  only  on  the  cost 
of  producing  coal  and  not  on  the  de- 
livered price  of  coal.  By  the  time  coal 
reaches  its  final  destination,  its  price 
includes  the  cost  of  crushing,  screening, 
oiling,  and  loading;  transportation  from 
mine  to  the  loading  area;  and  railroad 
shipping  charges.  Our  mineral  taxes  ac- 
count for  less  than  10  percent  of  the  de- 
livered cost  of  coal  or  less  than  2.5  per- 


cent of  the  ultimate  retail  cost  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  consumer.  Ironically,  States 
such  as  Arkansas  and  Washington, 
which  light  their  homes  and  industries 
with  coal  dug  from  Wyoming  soil,  un- 
abashedly levy  a  gross  sales  tax  on  elec- 
tricity which  burdens  their  citizens  far 
more  than  the  severance  taxes  of  Wyom- 
ing or  Montana.  Arkansas  levies  a  3- 
percent  tax  and  Washington  a  3.6-per- 
cent tax. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  both  angered  and 
overwhelmed  bv  the  sheer  hypocrisy  of 
this  issue.  If  S.  2695  were  enacted  it 
would  have  saved  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  approximately  $75  million  in 
I979_yet  that  money  is  desperately 
needed  to  cope  with  the  pressures  and 
demands  of  energy  development  in 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  While  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  severance  tax  bill  pi- 
ously lead  the  cause  of  the  burdened 
consumer,  they  gleefully  urge  the  en- 
actment of  a  so-called  windfall  profit 
tax  on  crude  oil  which  burdens  that 
same  American  consumer  to  the  tune  of 
$27  billion  a  year. 

Have  we  so  quickly  forgotten  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  the  impoverished 
Appalachian  region?  From  the  granite 
nuarries  of  Vermont  to  the  copper  pits  of 
Montana  ghost  towns  stand  as  stark  re- 
minders of  the  boom-bust  nature  of  nat- 
ural resource  production.  It  is  a  history- 
lesson  that  Wyoming  refuses  to  repeat. 

Impediments  to  coal  production  comes 
not  from  the  severance  taxes  of  Mon- 
tana and  Wyoming  but  from  Congress 
and  an  administration  who  has  preached 
coal  conversion  yet  stified  that  goal  with 
untold  regulatory  uncertainties. 

Inflationary  burdens  and  high  energy 
costs  come  not  from  the  pennies  per  day 
payed  by  consumers  through  severance 
taxes  but  from  scrubbers,  railroad 
freight  rates,  and  the  expense  of  con- 
structing new  facilities.  Myopic  and 
shortsighted  public  policies  have  foster- 
ed the  cruel  illusion  that  energ>'  is  cheap 
and  abundant  and  a  guaranteed  right. 

There  is  a  posse  on  the  prowl  and 
they  are  out  to  lynch  the  first  stranger 
they  find.  Yet  the  IjTiching  will  accom- 
plish nothing.  No  more  coal  will  be  pro- 
duced and  the  inconsequential  savings 
would  never  offset  the  ill  will  created 
by  this  action, 

S.  2695  is  ill  founded  and  must  be  de- 
feated for  it  tramples  on  the  very  con- 
cept of  the  republic.  Why  not  next  take 
a  look  at  limiting  State  corporate  taxes, 
sales  taxes,  or  anv  other  measure  that 
local  or  State  governments  use  to  raise 
revenues?  After  the  first  \1ctim  is  stnmg 
up.  the  rest  will  come  easy. 


THE  NOMINATION  OF 
LYLE  GRAMLEY 

Mr.  SASSER,  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  approved  the  nomination  of  Lyle 
Gramley  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  A  number  of  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  raised  considerable 
questions  about  this  nomination  before 
it  was  finally  approved. 

We  did  not  question  Mr,  Gramley's 
qualifications.  Rather,  we  questioned  the 
process  of  selection  of  Federal  Reserve 
Board  members.  We  questioned  the  high 
interest  rate  policies  followed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  that  have  driven 


our  Nation's  economy  into  chaos.  There 
were  legitimate  questions  for  us  to  raise. 

I  have  opposed  and  will  oppose  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  last  October  to  drastically  raise 
the  prime  rate  to  light  inflation.  Our 
reliance  on  this  misguided  pohcy  is  lead- 
ing our  economy  into  chaos. 

The  housing  industry,  for  example,  has 
been  brought  to  a  standstill  because  of 
high  interest  rates.  Nationally,  housing 
starts  will  be  at  their  lowest  levels  since 
World  War  n.  American  homebuilders 
are  carrying  an  inventory  of  over  300.000 
housing  units  at  carrying  charges  in  the 
\'icinity  of  20  percent.  Homebuilders  and 
contractors  are  going  out  of  business 
daily.  And  the  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders  estimates  that  perhaps  less 
than  5  percent  of  the  American  popula- 
tion can  now  reasonably  afford  new 
housing. 

In  the  farm  sector,  we  find  much  the 
same.  Farm  interest  costs  are  expected  to 
top  $14  biUion  in  1980.  And  in  1979, 
American  farmers  had  to  obtain  17  per- 
cent of  all  their  cash  funds  by  borrowing, 
compared  to  just  about  5  percent  in  1970. 
And  the  farmers  that  can  get  credit  are 
the  lucky  ones.  The  recent  $1  billion  in 
emergency  agricultural  loans  released  by 
the  administration  has  been  all  but  com- 
mitted. Loans  made  through  production 
credit  programs  in  most  States  have  all 
but  dried  up. 

With  interest  rates  ranging  tram  4  to 
6  percent  over  last  year's  rate,  farmers 
are  not  making  their  full  spring  planting 
or  maintaining  their  livestock  herds. 
Tennessee  farmers,  for  example,  expect 
to  plant  50.000  acres  less  soybeans  this 
year. 

The  bill  for  all  of  this  will  be  paid  by 
the  American  consumer  in  the  form  of 
higher  food  prices  in  the  years  to  come 

I  know.  Mr  Chairman,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  recently  announced 
a  new  program  of  seasonaJ  credit  for 
.small  banks  to  help  small  businessmen 
and  farmers.  But  I  am  afraid  the  dam- 
age has  been  done.  I  am  afraid  that  by 
the  time  this  program  takes  hold,  the 
farmers  and  small  businessmen  that  we 
wish  to  help  will  have  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

So  what  do  we  have  in  our  economy 
today? 

Homebuilders  cannot  afford  to  borrow. 
Farmers  cannot  afford  to  borrow,  and 
neither  can  small  businessmen.  Yet  with 
all  these  danger  signs.  Chairman  Volcker 
persists  in  his  mistaken  and  tragic  belief 
that  high  interest  rates  can  control 
inflation. 

I  commend  Senator  Culver,  Senator 
Bumpers.  Senator  Stewart,  Senator 
Cranston,  Senator  Durkin,  and  others 
who  took  the  opportunity  offered  by  the 
Gramley  nomination  to  question  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board's  reliance  on  high 
interest  rates  to  fight  inflation. 

I  commend  all  my  colleagues  who  voted 
for  the  resolution  offered  by  Senator 
Culver  and  myself  which  requests  the 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  to  take  further  steps  to  diver- 
sify the  membership  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board. 

In  that  regard.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
shortly  be  presenting  a  study  being  done 
by  the  Congressional  Research  Service  on 
the  membership  patterns  of  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Board  and  its  regional  banks.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  study  will  fur- 
ther strengthen  the  hand  of  those  Sen- 
ators who  have  and  will  continue  to  fight 
for  more  diversity  in  the  membership  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  day  has 
long  past  when  we  can  leave  full  control 
of  the  economy  to  the  professional  econ- 
omists. 

We  need  individuals  from  all  walks  of 
life — farmers,  small  businessmen,  and 
others — to  serve  in  positions  of  responsi- 
bility with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

I  know  that  Senator  Proxmire  and 
Senator  Garn  share  my  sentiments  on 
this  matter. 

They  were  most  gracious  in  hearing 
our  presentations  on  this  issue  in  com- 
mittee. 

I  congratulate  Mr.  Gramley  on  his 
nomination,  and  I  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  the  Senate  has  another  op- 
portunity to  diversify  the  membership 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
branches. 


EXECUTIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
beginning  with  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and 
going  through  the  nominations  on  page 
2. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  state  the  nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the  nomi- 
nees be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations,  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
In  the  Coast  Guard 

Richard  A.  Bauman  to  be  rear  admiral. 

William  P   Kozlovsky  to  be  rear  admiral. 

Richard  P.  Cueronl  to  be  rear  admiral. 


U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  proceed- 
ed to  read  the  nomination  of  Ralph  Earle 
n.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


U.S.  TAX  COURT 


Sheldon  V.  Ekman,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 15  years  after  he  takes  office 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  motions 
to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  that  they  be  laid  on 
the  table  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  all  the  nominees  been  con- 
firmed and  has  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  all  the  nominees  were 
confirmed  been  laid  on  the  table? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  all  of  the  nominees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  read  sundry  nominations  in  the 
U.S.  Tax  Court. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nees be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  the  nominees  are  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominees,   considered   and   con- 
firmed en  bloc,  are  as  follows: 
us.  Tax  Court 

Edna  Oaynell  Parker,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term  ex- 
piring 15  years  after  she  takes  office. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  legislative  session. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  742. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


GILA  RIVER  PIMA-MARICOPA 
INDIAN  JUDGMENT  FL"NDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2508  >  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Gila  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community  judgment  funds 
awarded  in  dockets  236-A.  236-B,  and 
236-E  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  with  amendments  as 
follows : 

On  page  3.  line  1.  after  "Income"  insert 
"resulting  from  dockets  236-A  and  236-B"; 

On  page  3.  line  11,  after  the  period.  Insert 
the  following: 

After  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
all  Interest  and  Investment  Income  accrued 
from  dockets  236-A,  236-B,  and  236-E  shall 
be  advanced  quarterly  and  utilized  as  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection  and  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2)   of  subsection   (a)   of  this  section 

On  page  3.  line  19,  strike  "Indian  Com- 
munity" and  insert  "tribal  governing  body": 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
funds  appropriated  on  May  4.  1977  (91  Stat 
61 ) ,  In  satisfaction  of  the  Judgment  granted 
to  the  Olla  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian 
Community  in  dockets  236-A  and  236-B  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  on 
April  23.  1979.  In  docket  236-E  before  the 
United  States  Court  of  Claims,  less  attorney 
fees  and  litigation  expenses,  and  including 
all  Interest  and  investment  income  accrued, 
shall  be  used  and  distributed  as  provided 
herein. 

Sec.  2.   (a)    The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 


shall  Invest  the  principal  sum  of  funds  In 
all  dockets  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  24.  1938  (25 
use  162a)  The  interest  and  Investment  in- 
come accrued  shall  be  immediately  available 
to  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  upon 
the  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
of  the  community's  plan  of  operation  and 
budget  as  set  forth  in  Gila  River  Indian 
Community  Resolution  Numbered  GR-100- 
79.  adopted  August  1,  1970.  as  follows 

( 1 )  50  per  centum  of  such  Interest  and 
income  resulting  from  dockets  236-A.  and 
236-B  shall  be  used  as  operational  costs  of 
the  Gila  River  Indian  Community:  and 

(2)  50  per  centum  of  such  interest  and 
income  resulting  from  dockets  236-A  and 
233-B  shall  be  distributed  to  the  seven  com- 
munity districts,  prorated  on  the  basis  of 
current  population  at  the  time  such  distribu- 
tions are  made  and  shall  be  used  for  the 
general  district  government  operations  and 
programs. 

(bi  All  of  the  accrued  Interest  and  Income 
from  docket  236-E  shall  be  used  as  opera- 
tional costs  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Com- 
munity Thereafter,  interest  on  invested 
funds  shall  be  advanced  quarterly  and  used 
as  provided  in  this  section.  After  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  all  interest  and 
investment  income  accrued  from  dockets 
236-A.  236-B.  and  236-E  shall  be  advanced 
quarterly  and  utilized  as  provided  In  this 
subsection  and  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec  3  The  Gila  River  Indian  Community 
may  utilize  portions  of  the  principal  funds 
referred  to  in  section  2  of  this  Act  in  con- 
nection with  programs  proposed  by  the  Gila 
River  tribal  governing  body  on  a  budgetar>' 
basis  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

tJP     AMENDMENT     NO.     1101 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
due  to  an  inadvertent  error,  a  sentence 
that  was  deleted  from  the  bill  during  the 
committee  consideration  remained  in  the 
bill  when  filed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  technical  amendment  to  correct 
this  error  be  considered  en  bloc  with  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  lines  9  through  11,  strike  the 
sentence  beginning  with  the  word  "There- 
after" and  ending  with  the  word  "section". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
has  been  cleared  on  the  minority  side 
and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendments, 
as  amended,  are  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  OCEAN  POLLUTION 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  MONITORING  PLANNING 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
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from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
H.R.  6615. 

The  Chair  laid  before  the  Senate  H.R. 
6615.  an  act  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Develop- 
ment and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of 
1978  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  thai 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  743,  S.  2687,  be  indefinitely 
postponed, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESOLUTION  OF  DISAPPROVAL- 
EDUCATION  APPEAL  BOARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  318. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
318,  a  concurrent  resolution  disapprov- 
ing certain  regulations  submitted  to  the 
Congress  on  April  3,  1980,  with  respect  to 
the  Education  Appeal  Board  authorized 
under  section  451  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  House  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Re.s.  31  a>  wns  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


charged  from  further  consideration  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  319  and 
that  it  be  held  at  the  desk  subject  to 
further  disposition  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  it  the  Senator's  intention  to 
pass  that  bill  this  evening? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  not  today. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  now  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  if  he  would 
have  any  objection  to  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeding to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  House  Concurrent  Resolution  319. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  to  my  good  friend  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. That  was  mv  inquiry,  whether  the 
matter  had  been  cleared  by  the  majority 
leader  for  action  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  concurrent 
resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  concurrent  resolution  (H  Con  Res.  319) 
disapDroving  certain  reeulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  Anril  3.  1980,  with  resnect 
tn  the  arts  in  ediicatlon  proeram  authorized 
under  sections  321.  322,  and  323  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H,  Con, 
Res.  319)  was  agreed  to. 

The  nreamble  was  aereed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REGULATIONS  ON  ART  IN 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Williams,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent    that    the    committee   be    dis- 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding,  that  that  means  that 
only  title  in  will  go  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  that  title  IV.  relating  to 
regulatory  reform,  will  not  be  before  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STEVENS   There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  11 
a.m.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MODIFICATION      OF      UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT— S.  1860 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  entered  into  on 
October  4,  1979.  with  resoect  to  S.  1860. 
a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  program  to 
assist  innovative  small  businesses,  be 
modified  to  provide  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness be  rereferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  solelv  to  consider  title  m. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business  has 
ordered  renorted  the  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment which  strikes  title  I.  relating  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  title  U, 
which  relates  to  patents,  and  which  the 
Senate  has  already  aoproved  in  S.  414 
and  S.  2446.  and  title  IV.  relating  to 
regulatory  reform,  which  the  Committee 
on  Judiciary  has  ordered  reoorted.  O^ly 
title  in.  relating  to  amendments  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  remains  in  the 
bill. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  19.  1980, 
AT  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tomorrow, 
it  stand  in  recess  over  until  the  time 
previously  set  for  the  convening  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  which  is  11:30  a.m. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:40  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Fri- 
day. May  16.  1980,  at  11  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  15,  1980: 

F>EDERAL  Reserve  System 

Lyle  Elden  Gramley.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Systean  for  a  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1.  1980 

In   the   Coast   GnAKc 

The  following  officers  of  the  U.S.  Coasrt 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  rear 
admiral: 

Richard  A.  Bauman 

William  P.  Kozlovsky 

Richard  P.  Cueronl 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agenct 

Ralph  Earle  II.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominees'  commitments  t-o  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

U.S.  Tax  Court 

Edna  Oaynell  Parker  of  Virginia  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  US  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 15  years  after  she  takee  office. 

Sheldon  V.  Ekman.  of  Connecticut,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  US  Tax  Court  for  a  term  expir- 
ing 15  years  after  he  takes  ofBce. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Speaker. 


H.R.  4417.  and  in  doing  so  this  will  not     letter  which  the  gentleman  directed  to 
prejudice  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  ap-     the  Speaker  was.  as  the  gentleman  sug- 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  Wright)  . 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker: 

Washincton,  D.C  . 

\fay  14.  1980. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Weight  to  act  as  Speaker  pro   tempore  on 
Thursday,  May  15.  1980. 

Thomas  P  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYTR 

The  Reverend  Charles  H.  Doom,  Jr., 
Southern  Baptist  Church.  Washington, 
D.C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  our  Creator  and  Redeemer,  we 
may  not  go  forth  today  except  Thou  dost 
accompany  us  with  Thy  blessing. 

We  pray  Thee  that  we  may  hold  our 
liberty  in  high  esteem  because  Thou  hast 
not  dealt  so  with  any  nation.  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  wonderful  country  in  which 
we  are  privileged  to  live.  Inspire  all  of  our 
people  to  hold  sacred  this  our  glorious 
heritage.  Keep  us  from  strife,  and  may  we 
live  together  in  unity.  Keep  us  free  from 
jealousy  of  race  or  class. 

Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  all  of  our  leaders 

Representatives.  Give  them  Thy  wis- 
dom and  strength.  Be  with  all  those  in 
power.  May  the  horrors  of  war  soon  pass 
forever  from  the  Earth  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace  reign.  Amen 


urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1980,  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Bayh, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Bxtrdick,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Bellmon, 
Mr.  Young,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Garn.  and 
Mr.  ScHMiTT  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2432.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  coun- 
ties of  Audrain  and  Montgomery  shall  be  In 
the  northern  division  of  the  eastern  Judicial 
district  of  Missouri;  and 

S.  2517.  An  act  to  rename  certain  buildings 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Piu^uant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved.  i 


MESSAGE   FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  Joint  resolution  fH.J.  Res.  545) 
entitled  "A  joint  resolution  making  an 


THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  H.  DOOM. 
JR. 

(Mr.  FAUNTROY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
highly  privileged  to  introduce  and  pre- 
sent to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  learned  Chap- 
lain of  this  Chamber  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  clergy  in  this  our  Nation's 
Capital,  the  Reverend  Charles  Henry 
Doom,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Church  of  Washington,  DC,  a 
church  which  sits  upon  a  hill  not  far 
from  this  our  Capitol  Building  and  over- 
looks daily  in  prayer  the  proceedings  in 
this  Chamber. 

Reverend  Doom  is  a  native  of  North 
Carolina  but  grew  up  here  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  where  he  also  received  his 
religious  training  at  the  Washington 
Baptist  Seminary.  This  young  shepherd 
of  men  leads  his  flock  along  the  path  of 
good  will  and  peace  among  all  peoples, 
and  preaches  faith  and  hope  in  our  great 
Nation's  ability  to  seriously  and  deci- 
sively address  the  evils  of  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  despair. 

I  respectfully  thank  the  Speaker  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  presenting  him  and  for  your 
opening  your  hearts  as  you  have  to  greet 
and  receive  the  Reverend  Charles  Henry 
Doom,  Jr..  and  the  inspired  prayer  with 
wh*ch  he  has  opened  our  proceedings 
today. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  545 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 

■nONS  FOR  FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.   WHITTEN.   Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take  from   the 


Speaker's  table  the  joint  resolution 
I  H.J.  Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  have 
any  idea  when  this  conference  report 
might  be  brought  to  the  floor  for  action, 
once  it  is  ready? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  hopefully  we  will  get  it  back  to- 
day but  of  course  we  have  several  mat- 
ters in  disagreement.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Senate  has  made  some 
changes  in  the  resolution  we  passed. 
The  only  way  the  situation  can  be  re- 
solved is  to  go  to  conference.  We  hope 
to  go  to  conference  immediately  and  see 
what  we  can  work  out.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  possibilities  are. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  The  other  body  has 
added  a  half  billion  dollars  to  the  House 
amount,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  However,  may  I 
say  the  half  billion  dollars  has  been 
referred  to  as  possibly  being  required. 
But  the  question  of  how  it  matches  the 
budget  ceiling  that  the  other  conferees 
are  in  the  process  of  establishirxg  in  the 
Budget  Committee  conference,  and  the 
question  of  how  it  would  operate,  and 
the  question  of  whether  the  extra  $500 
milhon  would  have  to  come  out  of  other 
items  in  the  supplemental  bill,  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  required,  causes  quite 
a  problem. 

We  do  hope  to  work  out  a  solution. 
Personally,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
charge  this  against  items  in  the  appro- 
priations supplemental  bill  which  was 
under  the  House  budget  ceilings  as  re- 
ported by  the  Appropriation  Committee. 
The  clear  understanding  when  we  sep- 
arated the  food  stamp  resolution  was 
that  it  was  in  an  emergency.  We  cer- 
tainly did  not  agree  that  the  increase 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  other  items 
that  are  equally  as  necessary  in  the  sup- 
plemental bill.  So  we  approach  the  con- 
ference with  that  attitude.  But  we  will 
try  to  meet  and  see  what  the  possibilities 
are. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  alacrity  and  spirit  with 
which  he  is  proceeding  on  this  matter, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  been  issu- 
ing daily  statements  accusing"the  Con- 
gress of  favoring  people  starving  in 
this  country,  and  I  think  the  gentleman 
refutes  that  charge. 
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are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  With  the  other 
body  adding  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
round  figures  to  that  amount,  it  would 
be  rather  difficult  for  the  conference 
really  to  come  in  with  any  figure  until 
we  finalize  *;tion  on  the  budget.  Would 
that  not  be  true?  I  do  not  know  how  we 
can  come  in  with  any  figure  and  know 
whether  we  are  in  or  out  of  the  budget 
figures  until  the  final  results  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  of  course,  the  possibilities  are  quite 
numerous  as  to  what  we  might  do.  One 
would  be  that  this  would  be  held  in 
abeyance  until  they  did  agree.  The  other 
would  be  that  this  item  not  be  counted 
in  the  budget  ceiling.  The  purpose  of 
the  conference  is  to  expedite  the  matter. 
I  do  not  know  what  we  may  come  back 
with,  but  we  have  to  have  better  infor- 
mation than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  We  will  have 
to  come  back  with  a  special  rule  again. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and.  without  objection,  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Whit- 
ten, BURLISON,  TrAXLER,  ALEXANDER,  Mc- 

HuGH,   Natcher,   Hightower,   Jenrette, 
Andrews   of   North   Dakota,   Robinson, 
Myers  of  Indiana,  and  Conte. 
There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  TODAY  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
545.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in  or- 
der today  or  any  day  thereafter  to  con- 
sider the  conference  report  and  amend- 
ments in  disagreement  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  545 >  making  an  urgent 
appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, immediately  after  such  confer- 
ence report  is  filed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISCHARGING  COMMITTEE  ON  SCI- 
ENCE AND  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R,  4417 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the  bill,. 


H.R.  4417,  and  in  doing  so  this  will  not 
prejudice  its  jurisdiction  in  matters  ap- 
propriately relating  to  that  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EDUCA'nON  AND  LABOR 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  and  by 
the  authority  and  direction  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Caucus,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  priv- 
ileged resolution  (H.  Res.  669 1  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

House  RESoLtmoN  669 

Resolved.  That  the  following-named  Mem- 
ber be.  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  standing  committee  of  the  House 
of    Representatives: 

Committee  on  Education  and  Labor; 
Raphael  Musto  of  Pennsylvania 

n  1010 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQUIRT 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
hamentary  inquiry.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  entitled  to  any  time 
on  this  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  respond  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  this  would 
be  a  debatable  resolution  if  debate  were 
desired. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Washington  to 
take  his  time  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing a  question  which  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  main  part  of  the 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes  and  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Certainly  I  have  no  obiection  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  to  the  commit- 
tee the  majority  caucus  has  indicated. 
However.  I  asked  the  gentleman  to  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Democratic  Caucus  has  had 
the  opnortunitv  to  peruse  and  take  ac- 
tion on  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Speaker  and  which  he.  I  understand,  has 
referred  to  the  caucus.  The  subject  of 
the  letter,  as  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  knows,  is  the  proper 
division  of  the  standing  committee  as- 
signments of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  Since  the  original  divisions  were 
made  there  has  been  a  substantial 
change  in  the  membership  of  the  House 
and  the  burden  of  the  letter  was  to  the 
effect  that  there  should  be  a  similar 
change  in  the  number  of  members  on 
the  standing  committees. 

Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  me  as 
to  the  probable  fate  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to  respond 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  The 


letter  which  the  gentleman  directed  to 
the  Speaker  was.  as  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests, referred  by  the  Speaker  to  me  as 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Caucus  and 
was  accordingly  referred  by  me  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Phillip 
Burton*  who  is  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Study.  Organization  and  Re- 
view of  the  Democratic  Caucus,  which 
makes  recommendations  to  the  full  cau- 
cus on  matters  of  this  kind,  matters  re- 
lating to  the  rules  and  structure  of  the 
caucus.  I  thought  it  appropriate  to  refer 
this  matter  to  that  subcommittee. 

The  gentleman  from  CaUfomia  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton  >  has  had  the  letter  under 
advisement  and  has  scheduled  a  meeting 
of  the  subcommittee  to  discuss  the  mat- 
ter. As  soon  as  that  meeting  is  held  I 
would  be  able  to  advise  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  further. 

I  might  say  in  a  preliminarj-  fashion 
that  to  my  knowledge— and  my  knowl- 
edge does  not  extend  as  far  as  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona— that  major 
revisions  in  the  ratios  of  the  parties  with 
respect  to  committees  of  Congress  has 
not  been  undertaken  during  a  Congress. 
but  is  readjusted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
succeeding  Congress. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  96th  Congress 
the  ratios  between  the  parties  varied,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  from  committee  to 
committee,  but  the  overall  ratio  was 
within  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  pre- 
cise ratio  of  the  Members  of  the  two 
parties  to  the  whole  body.  That,  as  the 
gentleman  has  suggested,  has  been 
changed  to  a  degree  a.-;  a  result  of  special 
elections  in  the  filling  of  vacancies. 
Whether  the  precedent  should  be  estab- 
lished to  reahne  the  party  ratios  during 
a  Congress  is  an  issue  that  to  my  knowl- 
edge has  not  come  before  either  party  or 
the  House,  at  least  in  my  memory.  How- 
ever, the  matter  is  being  given  attention 
and  I  will  assure  the  gentleman  that  as 
soon  as  some  action  or  recommendation 
is  taken,  even  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Study,  Organization  and  Review,  and 
even  prior  to  any  action  by  the  full 
caucus  of  the  Democratic  Party,  I  will 
adnse  the  gentleman,  through  the 
Speaker  and  majority  leader,  of  any  deci- 
sion or  recommendation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman's  statement 
is  absolutely  correct  so  far  as  I  know, 
I  know  of  no  precedent  for  such  a  revi- 
sion, but  I  suggest  this  may  be  a  different 
situation  which  should  be  considered 
because  of  the  magnitude  of  Republican 
gains.  I  appreciate  the  action  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  as  chairman  of 
the  caucus  in  referring  the  matter  to  the 
appropriate  subcommittee  Knowing  the 
diligence  of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia <Mr.  Phillip  Burton  i  I  have  great 
confidence  that  he  will  in  due  course,  take 
the  matter  up.  I  am  in  hopes  that  he  will 
come  up  with  an  equitable  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  yielding 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


that  their  benefits  under  social  security        1-24  is  a  busy,  four-lane  artery  from 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  upon 
the  table. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  ACTS  TO  OP- 
POSE  TAXING  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  the 
Democratic  Caucus  this  morning  txx>k 
action  by  an  overwhelming  vote  to  op- 
pose any  move  from  any  quarter  what- 
ever which  would  make  social  security 
benefits  subject  to  taxation. 

TTie  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Albosta) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ottinger*.  It  was  approved  on  a  iman- 
imous  Democratic  vote  of  153  to  0. 

We  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  United  States  has  a  good  faith 
contractual  responsibility  to  those  elder 
citizens  who  have  served  their  working 
years,  paid  their  taxes,  worked  hard 
throughout  their  careers  and  now  in  their 
twilight  years  are  entitled  to  a  dignified 
retirement.  We  feel  that  any  attempt  to 
make  those  benefits  taxable  would  fly 
directly  in  the  face  of  that  good  faith 
commitment. 

Social  security  is  not  charity.  It  is  not 
a  gift.  It  is  an  earned  right.  Our  Gov- 
ernment has  established  obligation  with 
our  older  citizens  to  provide  those  hard 
earned — and  sometimes  too  meager — 
benefits. 

Late  last  year,  an  advisory  council  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  rec- 
ommended that  50  percent  of  a  person's 
cash  benefits  be  included  as  taxable  in- 
come. It  was  an  unprecedented  proposal, 
flying  in  the  face  of  nearly  a  half  cen- 
tury of  social  security  practice. 

Such  a  tax  would  affect  10.4  million 
benefit  recipients. 

The  Democratic  Party  in  the  House 
today  said,  "This  shall  not  happen."  We 
directed  that  our  party  in  the  House  take 
whatever  actions  may  be  necessary  to 
forbid  taxes  to  be  levied  against  social 
security  benefits. 


DEMOCRATIC  CAUCUS  RESOLVES  TO 
NOT  SUPPORT  TAXING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus.  This  morning  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus,  by  vote  of  153  to  nothing 
passed  the  resolution  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  ALB0ST.'\i 
and  myself,  requesting  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  act  promptly  on  our 
legislation  putting  Congress  on  record 
against  the  taxation  of  social  security 
benefits.  That  would  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  American  people,  particular- 
ly to  all  senior  citizens  and  the  disabled, 


that  their  benefits  under  social  security 
will  not  be  subject  to  tax.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  to  our  workmg  people  as  well 
who  have  been  paying  in  their  taxes  to 
social  security  on  the  premise  which  they 
had  a  right  to  rely  on  the  benefits  for 
which  they  have  been  paying  and  that 
these  benefits  will  not  in  fact  be  reduced 
by  taxation. 

I  hope  that  my  friends  on  the  Republi- 
can side  of  the  aisle  will  join  us  in  this 
effort.  We  presently  have  a  clear  major- 
ity of  the  House,  almost  300  Members  of 
both  parties  who  have  joined  in  cospon- 
sorship  of  the  resolution  offered  by  Mr. 
Albosta  and  me.  That  indicates  over- 
whelming sentiment  in  the  House  against 
taxation  of  social  security  benefits  and 
that  no  effort  to  tax  them  could  prevail. 
Since  the  benefits  are  now  exempt  only 
by  virtue  of  a  1941  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling,  however  it  is  important 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
report  and  the  House  act  affirmatively  to 
prevent  a  future  IRS  change  of  posi- 
tion, particularly  in  light  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Social  Security's  Decem- 
ber recommendation  that  half  of  social 
security  benefits  be  subject  to  tax. 

I  hope  that  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  will  importune  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  act  promptly. 


VIEWS  ON  TAXING  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 

I  Mr.  RHODES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks." 

Mr.  RHODES.  I  just  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
OTTINGER)  that,  as  one  Member,  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  the  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  has  done,  as  I  understand 
it.  I  congratulate  you,  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Repub- 
licans would  join  our  brethren  across  the 
aisle  in  assuring  social  security  recipients 
that  it  is  not  our  intention,  either  now  or 
when  we  become  the  majority  party  in 
this  Congress,  which  hopefully  will  not 
be  too  long  from  now,  to  do  anything  to 
tax  social  security  benefits. 


NO  TAX  ON  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
BENEFITS,  AND  1-24  BRIDGE 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  compliment  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader,  Jim  Wright,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Ottincer' 
upon  their  foresight  and  efforts  to  lead 
the  Democratic  Party  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  opposing  any  proposal  to  tax 
social  security  benefits. 

Also.  I  want  to  urge  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  to  expedite  the 
needed  repairs  on  the  Interstate  24  bridge 
linking  Paducah,  Ky..  and  Metropolis, 
111.,  over  the  Ohio  River. 


1-24  is  a  busy,  four-lane  artery  from 
Nashville,  Term.,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  1-24 
goes  through  my  district  from  Paducah 
to  Fort  Campbell.  Ever  since  last  August 
the  new,  multimillion-dollar  bridge  has 
been  closed  for  repairs. 

This  morning  my  father-in-law,  Floyd 
Hall,  of  Metropolis,  111.,  my  staff  member. 
Tommy  Coil,  of  Bardwell.  Ky.,  and  I  met 
for  a  breakfast  discussion  period  with 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Neil  Gold- 
schmidt.  I  discussed  with  Mr.  Gold- 
schmidt  the  need  to  expedite  the  repair 
work  on  this  bridge.  Now  all  1-24  traffic 
crossing  the  Ohio  River  has  to  use  the 
old  Brookport.  111.,  bridge  which  was  re- 
cently closed  for  about  10  hours  for  re- 
pairs on  it. 

This  new,  poorly  constructed  1-24 
bridge  being  closed  is  an  example  of  our 
tax  dollars  not  at  work,  except  for  more 
Federal  dollars  for  repairs. 


n  1020 

LAW    ENFORCEMENT    OFFICERS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1980 

I  Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  re'vise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  BIACKjI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
occasion  of  "Police  Memorial  Day,"  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  protect  police  offi- 
cers from  handgun  bullets  capable  of 
penetrating  bulletproof  vests. 

The  alarming  rate  of  police  ofBcers 
k'lled  or  injured  in  the  line  of  duty  each 
year  has  resulted  in  the  increased  use 
of  bulletproof  vests  for  police  protection. 

However,  there  is  an  entire  class  of 
handgun  bullets — often  referred  to  as 
metal-  or  armor-piercing — which  car 
penetrate  these  vests.  Unfortunately,  no 
official  data  is  available  to  show  con- 
clusively which  bullets  have  this  capabil- 
ity or  what  the  risk  is  to  police  officers 
My  bill  would  address  this  problem  by 
establishing  a  Federal  study  to  compile 
.such  information  and  recommend  appro- 
priate action  to  eliminate  this  serious 
threat — possibly  including  a  ban  on  the 
manufacture  of  these  bullets. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  on 
Police  Memorial  Day  because  it  is  not 
enough  to  simply  remember  those  officers 
who  died  while  protecting  the  laws  of 
our  Nation.  We  must  take  effective  ac- 
tions aimed  at  preventing  future  deaths. 
Last  year,  158  law  enforcement  officers 
were  killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  over 
40,000  were  wounded.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  allow  this  tragedy  to  persist. 
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REVOKING   PRESIDENT'S   AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  IMPOSE  OIL  IMPORT  TAX 

<  Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  17. 
I  introduced  H.R.  6829,  to  amend  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  In  order 
to  revoke  the  President's  alleged  author- 


ity to  impose  any  tax  or  fee  on  imports 
of  petroleum  or  petroleimi  products  into 
the  United  States  without  first  being  au- 
thorized to  do  so  by  the  Congress. 

Since  that  time,  a  Federal  judge  has 
ruled  that  the  President  had  no  such 
authority.  Yet,  this  House  has  not  acted 
on  my  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
It  has  132  cosponsors. 

Today  is  the  first  day  under  the  rules 
on  which  I  could  file  a  discharge  petition 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  have  done 
exactly  that,  and  discharge  petition  No 
11  is  at  the  Clerk's  desk.  I  urge  Members 
to  sign  it  promptly. 


DEMOCRATIC       CAUCUS       CREATES 
DRAGON.  THEN  KILLS  IT 

(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.') 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
that  our  majority  leader  has  seen  fit  to 
leave  the  fioor,  but  If  I  ever  saw  a  dra- 
matic exhibition  of  a  ploy  designed  dur- 
ing an  election  year  to  attract  the  old 
folks,  that  is  the  greatest.  The  Demo- 
cratic Caucus  has  come  out  unani- 
mously, passing  a  resolution  not  to  put 
taxes  on  social  security  benefits. 

Well,  big  deal.  It  was  President  Car- 
ter's Commission  that  came  up  with  this 
recommendation.  It  was  created  by  your 
party.  Now.  you  are  disclaiming  it.  It 
looks  as  though  you  are  creating  a 
dragon  and  then  trying  to  slay  it,  and 
take  credit. 

It  is  your  baby.  You  control  the  Con- 
gress by  a  2-to-l  majority.  Kill  it.  You 
should  not  have  created  it.  We  have  been 
against  it  to  start  with. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS 
COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  6722.  SMALL 
BUSINESS  MOTOR  FUEL  MARKET- 
ER PRESERVATION  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be  re- 
moved as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6722,  the 
Small  Business  Motor  Fuel  Marketer 
Preservation  Act  of  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temoore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


against  new  taxes,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration plans  to  continue  fighting  for 
the  10-cents-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline. 
A  Federal  court  has  ruled  that  Presi- 
dent Carter  does  not  hSVe  the  authori- 
ty to  singlehandedly  impose  such  a  tax. 
Yet  the  administration  insists  on  the  tax 
and  plans  to  appeal  the  ruling.  Mr. 
Speaker,  congressional  opinion  is  ob- 
viously negative  toward  this  10-cent  in- 
crease in  gasoline  prices.  Yet  the  Car- 
ter administration  insists  on  burdening 
our  economy  even  further  with  another 
inflationary  tax.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Car- 
ter administration  is  obviously  not  in 
time  with  the  feelings  of  the  American 
people  when  it  seeks  to  place  an  addi- 
tional tax  on  the  cost  of  driving  to  work. 


OIL     IMPORT     PEE     IS     ACTUALLY 
RE'VENUE-PRODUCING  MEASURE 

(Mr.  EMERY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  today,  being  May  15, 
is  the  day  that  President  Carter's  $4.62- 
per-barrel  fee  on  imported  crude  oil  was 
due  to  be  implemented. 

The  administration  estimates  that  the 
fee  would  result  in  an  extra  10  cents  per- 
gallon  of  gasoline  at  the  pump  and, 
therefore,  would  reduce  gasoline  con- 
sumption. In  reality,  the  10-cents-per- 
gallon  tax  would  result  in  less  than  1- 
percent  reduction  in  consumption,  while 
adding  $10.5  billion  to  the  Nation's  ener- 
gy bill,  or  $130  per  household.  This  fur- 
ther translates  into  a  0.75-percent  in- 
crease in  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  import  fee,  then,  is  actually  a 
revenue-producing  measure  to  help  the 
President  to  balance  the  budget  with- 
out cutting  spending,  and  is  therefore  a 
futile  effort,  since  the  fee  will  merely 
add  to  the  inflation  rate.  The  American 
people  may  consider  it  noteworthy  that 
82  percent  of  House  Democrats  sup- 
ported the  fee  and  97  percent  of  House 
Republicans  opposed  it  when  casting 
their  vote  on  May  6.  1980.  on  the  Rous- 
selot  substitute  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  307,  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

We  must  all  do  our  part  to  curb  in- 
flation, and  opposing  this  import  fee  will 
be  an  important  step  in  that  direction. 
"While  conservation  is  necessary,  I  ques- 
tion the  President's  action  which  is  inef- 
fective and  inflationary.  I  urge  my  col- 


the  members  who  qualified  for  the  U.8. 
Olympic  team.  The  medal  is  proposed  to 
be  stamped  in  bronze  and  gold-plated. 
thus  keeping  it  within  the  amateur  per- 
missible value.  The  total  cost  of  this  pro- 
posal, with  3-inch  national  medals  rank- 
mg  as  national  medals,  will  be  under 
$40,000.  The  big  cost,  therefore,  is  the 
making  of  the  die  design  working  in  co- 
operation with  the  Olympic  Committee, 
and  the  award  could  be  presented  during 
the  ceremonies  that  will  be  held  here  in 
Washington  at  the  time  ih**  Olympics 
are  bemg  conducted. 

The  $40,000.  the  Treasury  advises  me. 
will  probably  be  recovered  in  full  by 
sale  of  smaller  bronze  replicas  to  the 
public.  I  urge  all  Members  to  cosponsor 
this  legislation. 


INCONSISTENT  STATEMENT  WITH 
REGARD  TO  U.S.  EXPORTS  TO 
SOUTH  AFRICA 

(Mr  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  recently  glancing  through  the 
April  issue  of  the  State  Department  Bul- 
letin, which  by  its  own  masthead  is  "the 
oflic'al  monthly  record  of  United  States 
foreign  pohcy."  when  I  came  upon  a 
statement  that  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  the  policy  established  in  1978  by 
the  Congress  regarding  U.S.  exports  to 
South  Africa. 

According  to  the  Slate  Department— 
The  United  States  prohibits  direct  Export- 
Import  Bank  loans  to  finance  U.S.  sales  and 
limits   trade  promotion   activities. 

It  is  absolutely  true  that  there  is  a 
prohibition  against  Ex-Im  involvement 
on  U.S.  sales  to  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  but  there  Ls  nothing  in  the  law  of 
this  countr>'  as  defined  by  the  Congress 
which  either  prohibit'^  Ex-Im  participa- 
tion on  private-sector  commercial  deals 
or  seeks  to  limit  trade  activities  between 
U.S.  exporters  and  companies  in  South 
Africa.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
current  law  actually  seeks  to  provide 
official  export  assistance  to  American 
companies  which  are  selling  our  products 
to  South  African  firms  if  they  are  im- 
plementing fair  emplojmient  policies 
along  the  lines  of  the  "Sullivan 
prmciples." 

This  is  just  the  latest  example  of  the 
efforts  of  our  State  Department  to  cir- 
cumvent and  frustrate  the  will  of  the 


ever  legislation   to   prohibit  its   imple- 
mentation comes  before  this  body. 


RECORD  ON  TAXES 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too. 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  majority  lead- 
er talk  about  the  tax  on  social  security 
benefits.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  gotten  through  with  their  tax 
cut  message.  It  was  a  Carter  administra- 
tion Commission  that  first  raised  the 
possibility  of  taxing  social  security 
benefits. 

Yet,    despite    this    Democratic    talk 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  CALL- 
ING FOR  SPECIAL  MEDAL  FOR  U.S. 
OLYMPIC  TEAM 

(Mr.  SA'VVYER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
Monday  I  introduced  a  bill  calling  for 
the  minting  by  the  Treasury  Department 
of  an  appropriate  medal  to  present  to 


strongly  urge  the  crowd  at  Foggy  Bottom 
to  pay  closer  attention  to  the  actual  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  and  issue  a  clarifi- 
cation on  the  lawful  terms  of  our  trade 
policy  toward  South  Africa 


D  1030 

PRESIDENT  SAYS  CONGRESS  RE- 
NEGED ON  10-CENTS-A-GALLON 
TAX  PROPOSAL 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.    BETHUNE.    Mr.    Speaker,    this 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate    from  California  (Mr.  Shumway)  to  that 
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I  think  those  are  the  major  changes     study  that  has  ever  been  conducted  on    malic  evidence  of  the  balanced  budgetary 
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Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  had  the  opportunity  to  watch 
some  campaigning  in  the  Rose  Garden 
as  the  President  took  the  occasion  to 
speak  to  some  delegates  here  on  small 
business  matters. 

Diuing  the  course  of  the  remtirks, 
which  generally  were  a  rambling  defense 
of  the  poor  economic  conditions  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  President  say  that  the  10- 
cents-a-gallon  gas  tax  had  been  imposed 
by  him  at  the  urging  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  that  now  Members  of 
Congress  were  instituting  lawsuits  to 
block  the  tax.  He  said  that  they  were 
giving  in  to  political  pressure  to  block 
the  tax. 

He  also  said  during  the  remarks  that 
he  had  an  agreement  with  Members  of 
Congress  to  balance  the  budget  and  now 
he  was  seeing  disturbing  signs  that  the 
budget  may  not  in  fact  be  balanced.  All 
this  ccmes  from  a  President  who  has  al- 
most doubled  spending  and  has  more 
than  doubled  taxes  just  since  1976.  The 
minority  party  is  fighting  taxing  and 
spending,  and  just  this  morning  we 
heard  the  majority  party  say  that  they 
do  not  want  to  tax  social  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  urged  the  President 
to  institute  this  10-cent  tax? 


NICARAGUAN  LEADER  IN  EXILE  TO 
MEET  WITH  HOUSE  MEMBERS 

•  Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permis-sion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  come  to  room  H-137 
at  1  o'clock  today  for  a  Members-only 
meeting  with  a  most  unusual  gentleman 
from  Nicaragua,  Senor  Jose  Francisco 
Cardenal. 

Last  week  Senor  Cardenal  was  named 
the  Vice-chairman  of  the  Council  of 
State,  the  new  Sandinista-controlled 
group  that  pretends  to  be  the  parlia- 
ment of  that  country.  I  think  most  of  us 
know  that  Nicaragua  is  controlled  by 
the  Communists  by  now. 

Senor  Cardenal  decided  that  the  bet- 
ter part  of  discretion  on  his  part,  out  of 
love  for  his  country,  was  to  seek  exile, 
and  Uie  day  after  he  was  named  Vice- 
Chalrman  of  the  Council  of  State  he  flew 
to  Miami  with  his  family.  He  would  like 
to  explain  a  few  things  to  those  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  do  not  seem  to 
understand  the  fact  of  Communist  dom- 
ination by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union 
of  his  country.  The  fact  that  he  comes  to 
us  under  these  circumstances  lends 
added  weight  to  what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repeat,  that  is  to  take 
place  in  room  H-137  at  1  o'clock  today. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S  1309 
POOD  STAMP  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1980 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
<8.  1309)  to  increase  the  fiscal  year  1979 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  4, 
1980.) 

Mr.  FOLEY  •  during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Washington  'Mr. 
Foley)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Vermont  iMr. 
Jeffords!  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington   (Mr.  Foley). 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  S.  1309,  the  criti- 
cally needed  Food  Stamp  Amendments  of 
1980. 

The  House  voted,  by  a  vote  of  320  to  56. 
in  support  of  this  bill  as  it  went  to  con- 
ference on  Thursday  last.  Today  is  the 
day  on  which  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture had  indicated  it  might  be  necessary 
to  notify  the  Governors  of  the  various 
States  of  the  need  to  suspend  food  stamp 
operations  effective  June  1.  This  bill  or 
this  conference  report  is  a  key  element 
in  meeting  that  deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  is  S.  1309  pri- 
marily a  product  of  this  House,  coming 
back  with  relatively  few  changes  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  passed  by  the 
House,  but  also  it  is  the  first  witness 
to  the  intention  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  to  comply  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  thrust  of  the  reconciliation  fea- 
ture of  the  House  budget  resolution.  It  is 
in  this  conference  report  and  in  the  pre- 
vious House  bill  that  action  is  taken 
which  would  reduce  spending  in  fiscal 
year  1980  by  $133  million  over  and  above 
what  would  otherwise  be  needed. 

This  is  accounted  for  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  July  indexing  of  the  thrifty 
food  plan,  the  standard  deduction,  and 
the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  to 
determine  benefits.  The  savings  in  fiscal 
year  1981  are  even  more  substantial,  en- 
compassing a  minimum  of  $303  million 
from  indexing  of  benefits  and  deductions 
annually  instead  of  semiannually,  $65 
million  from  not  updating  the  poverty 
line.  $60  million  from  eliminating  three 
out  of  every  four  students  now  on  the 
program,  $20  million  from  lowering  the 
assets  ceiling  for  most  households,  and 
between  $100  and  $200  million  in  provi- 
sions intended  to  reduce  error. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  might  just  report  on  the 
judgments  made  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. The  conference  committee 
adopted  the  changes  in  the  law  submitted 
in  the  House  bill,  with  four  major 
changes.  The  conference  committee  did 
not  adopt  the  amendment  in  the  House 
which  barred  requirements  for  outreach. 

I  myself  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment   offered   by   the   gentleman 


from  California  (Mr.  Shumway)  to  that 
effect,  to  limit  the  Federal  Government 
from  imposing  outreach  requirements, 
but  a  majority  of  the  conference  decided 
to  leave  the  law  as  it  is  presently 
constituted  with  respect  to  outreach 
programs. 

Second,  as  to  the  provisions  which 
would  have  lowered  the  age  at  which 
work  reach  was  required  from  12  to  6 
years  of  age,  that  amendment  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  It  was  the 
estimate,  I  think,  that  this  particular 
provision  would  have  some  $13  million  in 
additional  cost  in  terms  of  work  registra- 
tion requirements,  and  that  the  compan- 
ion provisions  in  the  AFDC  program  are 
accompanied  by  day  care  which  is  not 
provided  in  the  food  stamp  program,  so 
that  mothers  who  would  be  working  and 
required  to  work  would  not  have  facilities 
for  child  care  as  they  do  under  other 
income  support  and  maintenance 
programs. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser i 
authorizing  the  States  to  issue  stamps 
and  be  reimbursed  for  such  efforts  for 
the  month  of  June  1980,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  House,  was  not  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees,  and  it  was  eliminated 
from  the  conference  report  as  unneces- 
sary, particularly  in  light  of  today's  ac- 
tion. 

Finally,  the  provision  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jeffords' 
known  as  recoupment  was  not  agreed 
to.  But  the  conference  committee  did 
recommend  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that  hearings  be 
held  on  the  recoupment  issue  and  the 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
prior  to  May  1.  1981,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate any  changes  that  might  be  made 
in  this  regard  in  the  legislation  that  will 
be  coming  up  for  authorization  next  year 
in  the  food  stamp  area. 

The  food  stamp  bill  which  was  passed 
in  1977  expires  at  the  end  of  1981.  and 
a  major  review  of  the  program  is  ex- 
pected next  year. 

Another  change  that  is  important  Is 
the  increase  in  the  authorized  ceiling 
for  1980.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
$9,191  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980.  The 
conferees  increased  that  to  $9,491  bilhon. 

n  1040 

It  was  their  judgment  that  this  was 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  that  there 
would  be  no  constriction  of  the  program, 
no  artificial  constriction  of  the  program, 
in  the  month  of  September,  which  is  the 
last  month  of  the  fiscal  year. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  this  au- 
thorization will  be  needed,  but  in  order 
to  insure,  particularly  when  the  Con- 
gress might  not  be  in  session  in  the 
month  of  August,  that  the  authorization 
will  be  sufQcient  to  permit  implementa- 
tion of  the  program  through  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  1980,  this  additional 
figure  of  $300  million  was  added. 

The  funds  which  were  set  by  the  House 
as  a  cap  for  spending  in  fiscal  year  1981, 
which  is  $9,739  billion,  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  conference  committee 
and  is  reported  back  in  the  conference 
report  exactly  as  passed  by  the  House 
amendment. 
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I  think  those  are  the  major  changes 
in  the  conference  from  the  legislation 
passed  by  the  House. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  emphasize 
that  this  legislation  comes  about  be- 
cause Congress  in  1977  set  a  ceiling  or 
spending  cap  for  each  of  the  years  1978, 
1979,  1980,  and  1981  based  on  assump- 
tions that  were  made  in  ^ood  faith  in 
1977,  but  turned  out  to  be  totally  inac- 
curate and  irrelevant  to  the  actual  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  those  years. 

For  example — I  have  said  this  on  the 
floor  before — the  ceiling  or  spending  cap 
was  based  upon  an  assumption  that  food 
inflation  would  not  exceed  4  percent  in 
the  years  1978,  1979,  1980.  and  1981.  and 
that  the  total  for  the  4  years  would  see 
food  inflation  of  no  more  than  16  per- 
cent; whereas,  we  have  had  in  1  year 
food  inflation  which  approached  that 
figure. 

Second,  there  was  a  misjudgment,  a 
good-faith  misjudgment.  with  respect  to 
the  level  of  unemployment. 

As  we  Know,  unemployment  is  now  ris- 
ing and,  consequently,  additional  people 
seek  the  use  of  the  food  stamp  program 
as  they  have  lost  their  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Third,  in  1977  there  was  a  decision  to 
eliminate  the  purchase  requirement. 
That  does  not  give  families  additional 
benefits,  but  removes  the  requirement 
that  they  purchase  additional  stamps  in 
order  to  be  eliciible  for  bonus  stamps. 
That  change  was  bound  to  bring  into  the 
program  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
or  felt  that  they  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford to  participate,  and  the  judgments 
that  were  made,  I  think,  as  to  how  many 
additional  people  might  come  into  the 
program  when  the  change  was  made  ef- 
fective in  1979  were  below  the  actual  im- 
pact, particularly  in  light  of  the  lower 
than  anticipated  incomes  of  tho.se  who 
entered  the  program. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  actual  house- 
holds that  joined  the  program  after  1979 
when  the  purchase  requirement  was 
dropped  tended  to  be  more  rural  than 
urban  in  character  and  much  poorer 
than  expected.  Consequently  the  bene- 
fits of  the  program  were  higher  because 
the  families  were  poorer,  and  that  put 
spending  estimates  askew. 

I  might  say  that  this  program  is  one 
of  the  few  programs  that  provides  as- 
sistance to  working  poor  people,  not  just 
people  who  are  destitute— it  does  that  as 
well,  for  people  who  are  disabled  or  un- 
able to  work — but  it  also  provides  some 
assistance  to  families  that  are  striving 
to  support  themselves  as  best  they  can 
and  are  working,  in  which  one  or  more 
members  of  the  household  are  employed, 
and  I  think  that  for  that  reason  this  pro- 
gram is  an  extremely  important  one  to 
maintain.  It  has  done  more,  I  think,  to 
provide  essential  nutrition  for  elderly 
people  and  for  young  people,  children 
under  18,  than  any  other  program  that 
we  have  or  have  had  in  the  pa5t.  and 
whatever  the  criticisms  that  are  leveled 
at  this  program,  it  has  had  remarkable 
success.  I  think,  in  providing  real  nutri- 
tional benefits  to  millions  and  millions  of 
American  households. 

No  one  can  calculate  the  effective  value 
of  that  in  total.  We  know,  from  every 


.study  that  has  ever  been  conducted  on 
child  development,  that  early  nutrition 
value  is  extremely  important  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  children  to  succeed  in  school. 
To  become  effective  members  of  society 
today,  some  school  success  and  educa- 
tional achievement  is  necessary. 

I  am  happy  that  the  committee  on 
conference  has  promptly  returned  this 
conference  report.  I  think  the  Members 
of  Congress  can  take  legitimate  satisfac- 
tion in  the  changes  that  have  been  made 
in  the  program  by  this  bill.  I  repeat, 
again,  that  we  have  effected  changes 
that  will  realize  savings  that  otherwise 
would  not  be  obtained  of  $133  million  in 
this  fiscal  year  and  well  over  $600  million 
in  fi.scal  year  1981.  We  have  provided 
structural  changes  in  the  program  de- 
signed to  increase  its  efficiency,  to  reduce 
error,  and  to  eliminate  fraud. 

Those  provisions  are  the  strongest 
antierror  and  antiabuse  provisions  ever 
incorporated  in  any  bill,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  deals  with  income  security 
passed  by  this  or  any  other  Congress. 
Reflecting  again  the  very  strong  support 
for  this  legislation  when  it  was  consid- 
ered by  the  House  last  Thursday.  I  am 
most  hopeful  that  the  House  will  again 
oy  an  overwhelming  majority,  give  its 
support  to  this  conference  report. 

Last  Thursday.  May  8.  the  House  voted 
overwhelmingly  in  support  of  this  bill 
as  it  went  to  conference  by  a  vote  of 
320  to  56.  The  version  of  S.  1309  that 
we  bring  back  from  conference  today  is 
virtually  the  same  as  last  week's,  since 
out  of  a  grand  total  of  49  amendments 
in  disagreement,  the  Senate  receded  en- 
tirely without  modification  to  33  of  the 
House  provisions  and  to  another  8  with 
amendments  offered  by  the  House.  Well 
over  five-sixths  of  the  contents  of  S.  1309 
as  it  is  contained  in  our  conference  re- 
port reflects  the  views  of  the  House. 

Not  only  is  S.  1309  primarily  a  product 
of  this  House,  but  also  it  is  the  first  wit- 
ness to  at  least  one  authorizing  commit- 
tee's intent  to  comply  as  soon  as  possible 
with  the  thrust  of  the  reconciliation  fea- 
ture of  the  House  budget  resolution.  S. 
1309.  in  its  present  form,  would  reduce 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1980  by  $133  mil- 
lion, accounted  for  by  the  elimination 
of  the  July  indexing  of  the  thrifty  food 
plan,  standard  deduction,  and  excess 
shelter  expense  deduction  that  determine 
benefits.  The  savings  in  fiscal  year  1981 
are  even  more  substantial,  encompassing 
a  minimum  of  ,^303  million  from  index- 
ing benefits  and  deductions  annually  in- 
stead of  semiannually.  $65  million — a  re- 
vised figure — from  not  updating  the  pov- 
erty line.  $60  million  from  eliminating 
three  out  of  every  four  impoverished  stu- 
dents now  on  the  program.  $20  million 
from  lowering  the  assets  ceiling  for  most 
households,  and  between  $100  and  $200 
million  in  provisions  intended  to  reduce 
error.  The  grand  total  of  savings  from 
current  law  is  between  $681  million  and 
$781  million.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars  would  be  lopped  from  the 
program  base,  while  another  $122  million 
in  spending  originally  contained  in  S. 
1309  as  reported  out  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  would  be  postponed 
for  at  least  one  fiscal  year.  This  brings 
the  grand  total  of  House-developed  re- 
ductions to  just  over  $900  million,  dra- 


matic evidence  of  the  balanced  budgetary 
good  faith  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

S.  1309  needs  to  be  passed  with  dis- 
patch. The  Senate  approved  it  yesterday. 
Unless  it  and  a  companion  supplemental 
appropriation  overriding  the  as  yet  un- 
revised  second  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1980  both  be- 
come law  today  the  food  stamp  benefits 
of  over  21  million  needy  Americans  wUl 
be  seriously  jeopardized  as  of  June  1.  If 
the  two  bills  are  enacted  now,  we  can 
avert  this  crisis  produced  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a  cap  or  ceiling  on  food  stamp 
expenditures  imposed  by  this  House  and. 
later,  the  Congress  in  1977  food  stamp 
legislation. 

This  House  is  weU  aware  through 
heavy  volumes  of  despairing  phone  calls 
and  mail  of  the  necessity  to  authorize 
and  appropriate  additional  funds  for  the 
food  stamp  program  this  year  by  tonight. 
We  cannot  and  the  recipients  cannot  and 
this  country  cannot  afford  even  1  day's 
cutoff  of  benefits  however  modest  in  per 
person  level — average  of  37  cents  a 
meal — that  prevent  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition. S.  1309  averts  such  a  cutoff,  but 
only  if  it  is  enacted. 

S.  1309  raises  the  cap  for  fiscal  year 
1980  to  $9,491,000,000.  a  margin  we  be- 
lieve to  be  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  iCBO's) 
j^pril  22  reestimale  for  this  current  fiscal 
year  to  avoid  having  to  come  back  to  the 
House  in  July,  August,  or  even  Septem- 
ber to  ask  this  House  once  again  to  avoid 
a  food  stamp  funding  crisis. 

Removing  the  cap  may  not  be  poht- 
ically  feasible  now.  The  Senate  bill  did 
precisely  that  for  both  fiscal  years.  The 
House  conferees  did  not  accept  that  ap- 
proach. But  forcing  a  total  cutoff  of  or 
substantial  reduction  in  benefits  by  in- 
adequate authorizing  today  is  even  less 
palatable.  We  need  the  extra  $300  mil- 
lion we  added  in  conference  to  provide 
some  necessary  breathing  space  lor  the 
program  in  order  that  it  might  accom- 
modate the  unexpected  surge  in  unem- 
ployment in  April  and  the  months  ahead 
as  well  as  any  other  unanticipated  eco- 
nomic or  social  situations  that  might  oc- 
cur between  now  and  September  30,  such 
as  a  larger  influx  of  Cuban  refugees  or 
disasters  or  greater  pressure  on  the  pro- 
gram by  the  combined  efforts  of  infla- 
tion and  recession. 

The  committee  adhered  to  the  House- 
imposed  fiscal  year  1981  cap  figure  of 
$9,739,276,000  and  did  not  seek  to  raise 
it  at  this  juncture,  even  though  CBO's 
current  budget  authority  estimates  evi- 
dence $10,766  billion,  prior  to  account- 
ing for  the  new  savings.  We  need  time 
to  reassess  the  1981  situation  well  into 
the  spring  of  next  year  when  the  limits 
of  possible  program  expenditures  will 
become  clearer  as  unemployment  peaks. 
It  is  a  senseless  gesture  to  insert  a  new, 
even  higher  figure  as  the  cap,  when  no 
one  knows  now  how  high  it  may  have 
to  go.  We  would  just  have  to  come  back 
another  time  and  reauthorize  new  1981 
figures. 

It  is  better  to  do  it  once  and  for  all 
at  the  time  when  the  necessary  figure 
can  be  more  accurately  determined.  If 
CBO  is  correct  and  outlays  average  ap- 
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proximately  $900  million  a  month,  S9.74 
billion  would  last  well  into  August  of 
1981.  which  should  allow  us  sufficient 
time  to  act  on  our  reauthorization  of 
the  entire  program  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  beyond  and  include  a  revised  1981 
figure  in  that  bill  or.  if  necessary,  in  a 
separate  measure. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  that  our 
refusal  today  to  increase  the  $9.74  bil- 
lion level  is  not  intended  to  suggest  that 
we  will  not  do  so  in  the  future.  In  fact, 
it  represents  the  opposite  conclusion — 
that  we  will  attempt  to  expand  it  later 
in  1981  should  the  need  arise  and  when 
the  need  arises.  Accordingly,  the  confer- 
ees cautioned  the  Secretary,  and  through 
him.  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  not  to  reduce  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  section  18 '  b  i  of  the  act  simply 
because  $9.74  billion  is  less  than  CBO's 
or  the  Department's  new  estimates  of 
what  the  program  will  need  in  fiscal  year 
1981;  $9.74  billion  is  not  a  final  figure. 
Both  the  Hou.se  and  Senate  intend  to 
review  its  validity  in  the  course  of  re- 
authorizing the  program  during  the 
spring  of  1981. 

The  Secretary  cannot  find,  solely  be- 
cause the  $9.74  billion  is  left  untouched 
today  and  the  fiscal  1981  appropriation 
remains  at  that  level  or  lower,  that  the 
requirements  of  participating  States  will, 
in  fact,  exceed  appropriated  limits.  They 
may  or  may  not  exceed  those  limits,  de- 
pending upon  what  action  the  Congress 
does  or  does  not  take  in  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1981.  Given  our  clearly  ex- 
pressed intent — and  that  of  the  Senate 
conferees  as  well — to  review  the  new  cap 
next  year,  until  that  either  review  is 
complete  or  it  is  obvious  that  the  Con- 
gress has  run  out  of  time  to  finish  that 
review  before  cap-available  funds  run 
out.  the  Secretary  has  no  reason  what- 
ever to  believe  that,  under  section  18' a i 
1 1 1  of  the  act.  reductions  in  the  value  of 
allotments  i.ssued  to  eligible  househdlds 
will  be  necessary  under  section  18ib> .  He 
does  have  reason  to  believe,  as  our  con; 
ference  report  makes  clear,  that  reduc- 
tions are  not  likely  to  be  necessary  if 
unexpected  changes  in  the  state  of  the 
economy  or  the  program  i  since  the  Jan- 
uary 1980  budget  estimate)  force  pro- 
gram costs  above  the  S9.74  billion  cap. 

At  that  point,  and  not  significantly  in 
advance  of  that  point,  the  Congress  will 
take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to 
maintain  this  program's  benefits.  We 
intend,  therefore,  that  the  Secretary  not 
proceed  to  reduce  any  allotments  until 
such  a  time  as  there  is  a  clear  indication 
from  the  Congress  itself  ■  in  the  form  of 
a  negative  or  fund-limiting  floor  vote  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  i  that  it 
will  not  provide  sufficient  funding  to 
meet  the  Department's  estimate  of  the 
program's  full,  uncurtailed  needs.  Un- 
less the  Secretary  has  such  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  Congress  will 
not  act — and  the  evidence  now  as  wit- 
nessed bv  the  conference  report  is  pre- 
cisely the  opposite— he  should  operate 
on  the  assumption  of  full  funding  and 
continue  benefits  at  the  statutorily  man- 
dated thrifty  food  plan  less  30  percent 
of  household  income  level. 

One  major  change  contained  in  the 
conference    report    from   the   bill   that 


emerged  from  the  House  last  week  is  the 
dropping  of  the  recoupment  provision 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  'Vermont 
•  Mr.  Jeffords).  The  House  conferees 
voted  7  to  1  to  recede  to  the  Senate  on 
this  matter  in  return  for  language  in 
the  statement  of  managers  respectfully 
urging  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Finance  to  conduct,  prior  to  May  1, 
1981,  full  hearings  on  the  matter  so  that 
both  the  Senate  and  House  Agriculture 
Committees  can  have  the  benefit  of  their 
deliberations — and.  hopefully,  conclu- 
sions— on  the  subject  before  we  have  to 
reauthorize  the  food  stamp  program. 

Our  decision  to  postpone  considera- 
tion of  inclusion  of  a  recoupment  fea- 
ture in  the  program  was  based  upon 
strong  evidence  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, from  Chairman  Ullman.  and  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  that 
recoupment  as  it  passed  the  House  was 
administratively  infeasible  and  more  of 
a  cost  than  a  savings  feature  because  of 
the  inability  to  tie  it  into  the  refund 
aspects  of  the  tax  system.  Even  Con- 
gressman Jeffords  has  agreed  that  re- 
coupment in  its  current  form  is  not  "as 
workable  as  possible. ' 

The  recoupment  provision  amends  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  to  provide  that  taxpay- 
ers with  annual  incomes  above  certain 
levels  (the  1981  figure  for  a  four-person 
family  would  be  about  $13,000  >  would  be 
Uable  to  the  Federal  Government  for  an 
amount  representing  the  value  of  some 
or  all  of  the  food  stamps  received  during 
the  calendar  year.  These  families  could 
have  received  food  stamps  during  several 
months  of  low  income,  since  food  stamp 
eligibility  is  based  on  monthly  rather 
than  annual  income. 

Congressman  Jeffords  originally  in- 
tended that  this  liability  be  calculated 
and  collected  on  the  individual's  Federal 
tax  return  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
income  tax.  but,  because  of  parliamen- 
tary problems,  he  had  to  insert  additional 
language  which  precluded  the  recoup- 
ment provision  from  being  construed  to 
change  or  affect  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  Section  6402(a)  of  the  Code  ex- 
pressly states,  referring  to  overpayments 
of  tax,  that  the  Secretary  "shall  refund 
any  balance"  to  the  taxpayer.  Since  the 
recoupment  provision  in  S.  1309  cannot 
be  construed  to  change  this  code  section 
requiring  refunds  of  overpayments  of 
tax,  it  is  clear  that  tax  refunds  may  not 
be  reduced  by  repayment  liability. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  sub- 
mitted to  the  conferees  the  following 
analysis: 

Problems    Wfth    Repayment    Provision 

1.  Because  tax  refunds  cannot  be  offset  by 
repayment  liability,  the  method  for  collection 
of  these  liabilities  Is  very  unclear.  In  debate 
on  the  House  floor.  Congressman  Jeffords 
stated  that  the  provision  Is  Imperfect  and 
not  In  Its  most  effective  form  and  offered  to 
withdraw  It  from  consideration.  It  came  to  a 
vote  only  because  Congressman  Mathis  ob- 
jected its  being  withdrawn. 

2.  Even  If  some  way  could  be  found  to  ad- 
minister the  provision,  It  could  have  adverse 
consequences  for  administration  of  the  In- 
come tax  law.  Repayment  liability  would  de- 
pend on  such  Code  definitions  as  adjusted 
gross  Income,  dependency  exemptions,  filing 


status,  and  taxable  year.  Thus,  decisions  by 
some  taxpayers  as  to  whether  to  report  In- 
come, whether  to  claim  dependency  exemp- 
tions, and  whether  to  file  Joint  or  separate 
returns  might  well  be  affected  by  the  rules 
for  food  stamp  repayment  liability.  Because 
of  the  provision's  potential  consequences  on 
tax  compliance  and  tax  administration.  It 
would  not  be  enacted  without  thorough  re- 
view by  the  tax-writing  committees 

3.  If  the  provision  were  changed  to  allow 
refunds  to  be  offset  by  repayment  liability, 
which  may  be  the  only  way  to  make  it  work- 
able, then  it  could  have  even  more  serious 
consequences  for  tax  administration.  As  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  points  out  In  Its 
December  12,  1979.  letter  to  Chairman  Foley, 
taxpayers  could  largely  avoid  immediate  col- 
lection of  the  liability  by  reducing  income 
tax  wltholdlng  (so  that  they  would  not  be 
entitled  to  any  refund).  Again,  careful  re- 
view by  the  tax-writing  committees  would 
be  needed  to  determine  whether  the  provi- 
sion's possible  detrimental  impact  on  ad- 
ministration of  the  tax  system  Is  offset  by 
budgetary  and  equity  considerations. 

4.  The  provision  singles  out  for  recoup- 
ment only  one  transfer  payments  program, 
food  stamps,  while  leaving  other  programs 
unaffected.  If  the  tax-writing  committees 
were  to  conclude  that  recoupment  for  food 
stamps  is  justified,  the  question  would  arise 
whether  recoupment  should  apply  with  re- 
spect to  other  transfer  payments,  such  as 
AFDC  and  SSI.  Since  the  tax-writing  com- 
mittees have  Jurisdiction  over  these  major 
transfer  payment  programs,  a  comprehen- 
sive review  of  the  recoupment  concept  ap- 
pears desirable. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  substantive,  admin- 
istrative and  interpretive  problems  sum- 
marized above,  the  recoupment  provision  also 
appears  to  have  serious  Constitutional  de- 
fects. 

First,  the  failure  to  provide  any  meaning- 
ful statutory  rules,  guidelines,  or  safeguards 
with  respect  to  determination  and  collection 
of  the  taxpayer's  liability  for  "excess  "  food 
stamp  benefits  results  In  an  impermissible 
delegation  of  legislative  functions  to  admin- 
istrative agencies,  falls  to  accord  due  proc- 
ess protection  to  the  individuals  on  whom 
this  new  liability  would  be  Imposed,  and 
leaves  the  agencies  without  instruction  or 
guidelines  as  to  how  the  liability  Is  to  be 
collected.  Since  It  appears  that  the  Treasury 
could  not  utilize  the  detailed  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  applicable  to  as- 
sessment, notice,  administrative  appeal.  Ju- 
dicial review,  and  collection  of  taxes,  there 
would  be  no  statutory  specifications  author- 
izing or  providing  for  the  determination,  as- 
sessment, or  collection  of  the  liability. 

Second,  because  the  provision  was  added 
to  a  bill  (S.  13091  which  originated  In  the 
Senile,  the  provision  violates  the  Consti- 
tutional requirement  that  "All  Bills  for 
raising  Revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives (U.S.  Constitu- 
tion. Art.  I.  sec.  7,  cl.  1).  The  recoupment 
provision  imposes  a  liability  to  make  pay- 
ments to  the  Federal  Government,  author- 
izes the  Treasury  Department  (or  Agricul- 
ture Department)  to  collect  the  liability, 
and  provides  for  a  deposit  of  the  funds  In 
the  Treasury  While  the  liability  Is  not 
formally  designated  as  a  tax.  the  Constitu- 
tional requirement  applies  broadly  to  reve- 
nue-ralsine  measures,  which  must  originate 
as  -HR."  bills. 

The   Internal    Revenue    Service   pre- 
pared its  own  analysis  of  the  difficulties 
of  administering  the  amendment; 
Position  Paper  on  Jeffords  Amendment  to 
S.   1309 

The  Jeffords  amendment  would  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  require  Treasury  and 
Agriculture  to  promulgate  joint  regulations 
providing  that,  to  the  extent   feasible,  any 
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excess  food  stamp  benefits  are  to  be  collected 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  coordi- 
nation with  his  responsibilities  under  other 
Federal  laws,  with  any  balance  not  collected 
by  Treasury  to  be  collected  by  Agriculture. 
The  amendment  further  provides  that  these 
Joint  regulations  may  provide  that  excess 
food  stamp  benefits  shall  be  offset  by  any 
overpayment  of  a  Federal  tax  to  which  the 
individual  Involved  is  otherwise  entitled. 
Finally,  the  amendment  provides  that  noth- 
ing in  the  amendment  shall  be  construed  to 
change  or  affect  in  any  manner  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  or  any  provision  of  the  Code. 

Beca"se  ex^-e^s  food  stamo  benefits  are  not 
taxes,  none  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service's 
extraordinary  collection  authority  under  sub- 
title F  of  the  Code  could  be  brought  to  bear 
here.  Further,  no  offset  of  excess  benefits 
against  tax  overpayments  could  be  permitted 
because  any  such  offset  would  conflict  with 
section  6402  (a). 

The  effect  of  the  Jeffords  amendment. 
then,  would  be  to  simply  substitute  Treasury 
(Which  presumably  means  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service)  for  Agriculture  in  pursuing 
claims  for  excess  food  stamp  benefits  under 
the  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  of  1966 
(31  use.  951-953) .  There  is.  of  course,  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  Service  would  have 
more  collection  success  under  the  Act  than 
Agriculture  has  had.  In  fact,  we  might  be 
even  less  successful  since  this  duty  neces- 
sarily would  have  a  lower  priority  than  tax 
collection  and  because  the  Service,  unlike 
Agriculture,  has  had  no  experience  under  the 
food  stamp  program  or  the  Federal  Claims 
Collection  Act. 

The  Federal  Claims  Collection  Act  pro- 
cedures are  in  many  respects  similar  to  those 
available  to  private  creditors,  such  as  suc- 
cessive written  demands  for  payment,  report- 
ing the  debt  to  commercial  credit  bureaus. 
personal  interviews  with  the  debtor,  and  com- 
promises of  the  debt.  If  these  collection 
efforts  are  unsuccessful,  the  agency  can 
refer  the  claim  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  litigation,  the  claim  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  renort  on  the  debtor  listing  his  assets 
and  liabilities  and  Income  and  deductions 
Claims  of  $G00  or  less,  however,  are  not  to 
be  referred  to  the  Department  unless  the 
debtor  can  clearly  pay  and  the  Government 
can  enforce  payment. 

These  procedures  obviously  are  far  tamer 
than  those  provided  the  Service  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  for  collecting  taxes 
There  is  absolutely  no  administrative  au- 
thority provided  to  enforce  payment.  For 
example,  the  Act  provides  no  administra- 
tive le\T  and  seizure  authority  to  proceed 
against  a  debtor's  assets  such  as  that  con- 
tained In  the  Code  According  to  Mr.  Jef- 
fords' floor  statement  on  his  amendment, 
there  are  1 .400.000  cases  of  excess  food  stamp 
benefits.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Service  experiences  collection  problems  un- 
der the  Code,  due  for  the  most  part  to  the 
volume  of  tax  collection  cases  Involved  The 
Service  simply  would  be  unable  to  absorb  an 
additional  1.400.000  cases  under  the  Federal 
Claims  Collection  Act  without  the  most  seri- 
ous consequences  for  Federal  tax  administra- 
tion. 

Finally,  even  if  excess  food  stamp  benefits 
were  by  statute  converted  Into  an  Internal 
revenue  tax.  thus  bringing  the  offset  provi- 
sions of  section  6402  fa)  Into  play.  It  Is  high- 
ly doubtful  that  significant  Improvements  In 
the  food  stamp  program  could  be  effected. 
To  a  substantial  extent,  taxpayers  mav  ar- 
range their  affairs  so  that  their  withholding 
and  estimated  tax  payments  are  less  than, 
eaual  to.  or  exceed  their  tax  liability.  A  sub- 
stantial number  of  taxpayers  now  arrange 
their  affairs  so  that  their  withholding  and 
estimated  tax  payments  exceed  tax  liability 
By  so  doing,  they  avoid  the  possibility  of 


reaching  the  filing  date  with  a  balance  due 
the  Service. 

The  food  stamp  recoupment  proposal  starts 
from  the  assumption  that  It  would  not 
otherwise  be  cost  effective  to  pursue  collec- 
tion of  these  obligations.  It  Is  not  believed 
that  adequate  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  probability  that  many  individuals  who 
now  arrange  their  affairs  to  assure  that  they 
are  due  refunds  may  change  their  conduct 
to  avoid  possible  offsets  against  those  re- 
funds. 

Were  taxpayers  to  pursue  this  course.  It  Is 
believed  that  the  Service  would  be  faced  with 
exactly  the  problem  the  offset  proposal  seeks 
to  avoid:  the  need  to  pursue  individuals  for 
collection  of  small  amounts  owing.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  such  a  shift  In  taxpayer  conduct 
could  have  a  far  broader  Impact  on  tax  ad- 
ministration than  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  taxpayers  that  Agriculture  believes 
would  actually  be  the  subject  of  recoupment 
actions.  Such  a  proposal  could  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  large  numbers  of  taxpayers,  who 
are  now  refund  fliers.  Into  a  posture  where 
they  owe  the  Treasury  money  when  they  file 
their  returns. 

Any  such  shift  would  have  a  serious  Im- 
pact on  tax  adminstratlon  Service  Inven- 
tories of  unpaid  accounts  have  increased 
substantially  in  recent  years.  Since  the  aver- 
age benefits  to  be  "recouped"  would  be  rela- 
tively small,  it  Is  not  believed  that  It  would 
be  appropriate  to  pursue  these  delinquencies 
while  not  pursuing  more  productive  tax  de- 
linquencies, particularly  in  view  of  the 
doubts  as  to  their  collectibility.  Moreover, 
any  shift  in  filers  to  balance  due  positions 
would  have  a  serious  adverse  effect  on  the 
Service's  collection  Inventories, 

Chairman  Ullman  assured  us  that  he 
would  hold  hearings  on  recoupment  and 
scrutinize  it  seriously  in  the  context  of 
a  broad  range  of  income  security  pro- 
grams. Senator  Dole,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  Talmadge.  the  sec- 
ond ranking  majority  member  on  that 
committee,  both  indicated  willingness  to 
accommodate  looking  at  the  broad  im- 
pact of  recoupment  and  how  it  might  af- 
fect other  programs.  On  this  basis,  the 
House  agreed  to  recede,  leaving  recoup- 
ment to  be  considered  more  carefully  in 
the  future  by  more  appropriate  commit- 
tees in  connection  with  the  tax  system. 

There  were  three  other  House  floor 
amendments  that  were  removed  in  con- 
ference. One  was  a  provision  for  retro- 
active reimbursement  to  the  States  in  the 
event  that  Federal  funds  were  not  avail- 
able on  June  1.  which  was  dropped  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  be  unnecessary 
under  the  circumstances  and  violated 
several  House  rules. 

A  second  was  the  expansion  of  the 
work  registration  requirement  to  encom- 
pass women  with  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  12,  to  which  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  recede  because  it  would  cost  a 
minimum  of  $13  million  on  too  of  the  $70 
million  already  spent  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  on  work  registration  to  require 
those  women  to  seek  nonexistent  9  to  3 
jobs  in  a  period  of  h'gh  unemployment 
and  with  dav  care  either  unavailable  or 
else  inadequately  financed  by  the  exist- 
ing day  care  deduction. 

The  third  was  the  provision  deleting 
the  requirement  that  States  conduct  Out- 
reach, which  the  Senate  conferees  also 
rejected,  contending  that  the  $4  mil^on 
spent  annually  on  Outreach  nationwide 


was  a  valuable  investment  that  needed 
to  be  continued. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  series  of 
changes  in  the  system  of  benefit  calcula- 
tions and  deductions  that  basically  post- 
poned any  scheduled  cost  increases  or  re- 
ductions in  savings  to  fiscal  year  1982. 
thereby  permitting  the  House  to  work  its 
will  in  the  1981  program  reauthorization 
bill  in  reconsidering  these  amendments. 
Thus,  the  new.  separate  dependent  care 
deduction  was  reduced  from  $160  to  $90 
unindexed,  effective  January  1,  1982,  so 
that  it  would  cost  nothing  In  the  inter- 
vening 20  months,  while  the  Congress  re- 
viewed its  impact  upon  recipients  (there 
is  a  potential  cut  in  benefits  for  a  small 
percentage  of  households  that  use  the 
current  $90  indexed  combined  dependent 
care  excess  shelter  expense  deduction 
solely  for  day  care)  and  upon  maximum 
eligibility  ceihngs. 

At  $90  instead  of  $160.  this  new  deduc- 
tion, -R-ere  it  to  take  effect  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  would  be  as  much  as  $32  million  less 
than  the  House  bill.  Similarly,  the 
threshold  on  medical  deductions  for  the 
elderly,  blind,  and  disabled  was  set  at  $25 
instead  of  $0  a  month,  effective  January 
1,  1982,  at  a  savings  of  $74  million  over 
the  House  bill  were  it  to  be  implemented 
in  1981. 

The  Senate  conferees  softened  the  1982 
impact  of  the  annualization  of  the  in- 
dexation of  the  thrifty  food  plan  aiid 
the  standard  deduction  by  persuading 
us.  as  Congressman  Panetta  had  sug- 
gested in  the  House  debate,  to  index  them 
on  January  1,  1982.  in  light  not  only  of 
the  actual  changes  in  the  cost  of  the 
thrifty  food  plan  and  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  for  the  intervening  months 
up  to  the  preceding  September  30.  but 
also  in  light  of  the  Secretan''s  projection 
of  such  changes  through  December  31 
The  same  approach  was  taken,  effective 
January  1,  1982.  as  well,  to  the  January 
adjusting  of  the  excess  shelter  expense 
deduction. 

While  the  effective  date  of  these  new 
or  expanded  deductions  and  more  up-to- 
date  indexations  was  substantially  post- 
poned for  another  20  months  or  so.  the 
conference  did  accept,  effective  as  soon 
as  the  Secretary  promulgates  final  regu- 
lations 'since  no  comment  period  is  nec- 
essary under  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act  in  these  circumstances),  the 
freezing  until  January  1.  1981,  of  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  the  thrifty  food  plan,  the 
standard  deduction,  and  the  excess  shel- 
ter expense  deduction  as  well  as  the 
refusal  to  update  the  1980  poverty  level 
from  essentially  Jime  1979  prices  to 
March  1980  ones  and  the  drop  in  the 
assets  limitation  for  eligible  households 
other  than  one  consisting  of  two  or  more 
persons,  one  of  whom  is  age  60  or  over, 
to  $1,500  from  $1,750. 

The  other  major  House  program  cut- 
back, that  in  student  eligibility,  would 
also  be  expected  to  be  implemented  as 
soon  as  possible  through  interim  final 
regulations  because  it  is  a  less  mathe- 
matically automatic  act  of  program  re- 
duction than  the  others,  while  the  exclu- 
sion from  income  of  State  and  local  en- 
ergy assistance  payments  would  occur 
prospectively   <but  before  the  onset  of 
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the  1980-ai  hearing  season  i  to  avoid  the 
complex,  error-creating,  retroactive  re- 
computation  of  benefits. 

The  House  striker  provision  was  re- 
tained, although  it  remains  merely  a  re- 
statement of  existing  law  emphasizing 
our  determination  that  going  on  strike  is 
not  by  any  means  an  automatic  ticket  to 
food  stamp  eligibility,  since  ever>-  single 
eligibility  requirenient  must  still  be  met. 
The  House  intention  that  increased  cost 
sharing  for  computerization  be  re- 
stricted to  initial  capital  costs  rather 
than  regular  operating  costs  (which 
would  be  supported  at  the  50-percent 
rather  than  75-percent  rate)  was  imple- 
mented by  deleting  the  term  "leasing" 
from  the  increased  cost  sharing  list. 

The  House  intent  that  States  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  make  a  showing 
of  good  cause  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  act.  regulations,  their  State  plan,  or 
the  Secretary's  standards  for  efficient 
and  effective  program  administration 
before  being  compelled  to  take  corrective 
action  was  placed  in  the  law  as  was  the 
State's  access  to  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial review  before  being  punished  by 
the  Secretary  for  noncompliance  through 
withholding  matching  funds 

Finally,  while  the  alien  reporting  pro- 
vision remained  in  the  bill,  all  of  the 
conferees  were  in  agreement  that  the 
Department  should  try  to  forestall  State 
or  local  certification  workers  from  using 
that  mandate  as  an  excuse  to  unleash 
racial  and  or  ethnic  prejudices  by  har- 
assing foreign-looking  or  sounding  pro- 
gram applicants. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  a.s  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I  would  like  to  para- 
phrase to  a  certain  extent  the  remarks  of 
the  ranking  minority  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
this  rather  important  bill  came  up  at  a 
time  when  there  is  tremendous  pressure 
and  a  need  for  immediate  action.  Some 
of  the  amendments  which  the  minority 
would  like  to  have  seen  contained  in  the 
bill  have  been  eliminated,  primarily  be- 
cause of  the  pressure.  This  is  unfortu- 
nate, but  I  am  hopeful  that  during  the 
reauthorization  and  total  review  of  the 
law  next  year  some  of  these  amendments 
which  were  wiped  out  will  be  recon- 
sidered. 

All  three  of  the  minority  amendments 
were  removed  in  conference.  The  Out- 
reach amendment,  which  was  an  at- 
tempt at  reducing  somewhat  the  number 
of  people  coming  into  the  program  and  at 
restraining  the  expansionist  efforts  of 
FNS  personnel,  was  removed.  The 
amendment  was  originally  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr  Shum- 
WAYi.  and  modified  by  the  gentleman 
irom  Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot).  mak- 
ing the  age  requirement  for  children  and 
r„°f  5f?l*5*"°"  requirements  consist- 
ent with  the  APDC  program,  was  re- 
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gerated. In  particular,  the  amounts 
shown  for  savings  with  respect  to  retro- 
spective accounting  seem  greatly  exag- 
gerated because,  to  my  knowledge,  no 
State  is  desirous  of  availing  itself  of  this 
option.  In  addition,  the  figures  assume 
that  all  States  will  adopt  retrospective 
accounting.  This  would  be  very  difficult 
for  any  State  which  is  not  computerized, 
and  only  half  of  the  States  are. 

The  amount  for  fiscal  sanctions  of 
error  rates  is  also,  at  least  for  1981, 
probably  over-accentuated  by  a  large 
amount,  since  an  early  implementation 
of  this  part  of  the  program  is  not  likely. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  figure 
for  the  1981  authorization  is  no  doubt 
low,  and  the  CBO  estimates  are  that  it 
will  be  several  hundred  million  dollars 
higher  than  the  authorization  level 
which  is  established  in  this  bill.  Since 
there  will  be  a  reauthorization  next  year, 
this  figure  probably  will  have  to  be  ad- 
justed at  that  time.  I  just  want  to  alert 
the  Members  to  the  fact  that  it  is  low. 
with  the  present  downturn  in  the  econo- 
my, and  it  will  probably  have  to  be  ad- 
justed upward. 

Now.  with  respect  to  my  own  amend- 
ments. I  would  like  to  point  out  first,  that 
for  those  States  which  have  cash-out 
programs  for  the  elderly  and  disabled, 
the  conference  report  gives  them  the 
option  to  continue  those  programs  until 
October  1,  1981. 

With  respect  to  recoupment.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
vote  that  the  House  gave  this  particular 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
one.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  this 
program  must  be  brought  under  control, 
and  recoupment  looks  forward  to  the 
way  in  which  we  must  manage  many  of 
our  public  assistance  programs  in  the 
future.  We  must  learn  to  target  limited 
program  funds  better,  in  other  words, 
to  those  people  who  are  truly  needy. 
Recoupment  provided  this  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  make  the  food 
stamp  program  more  efficient,  equitable, 
and  accountable. 

However,  as  I  pointed  out  at  the  time 
of  the  debate,  the  rule  which  was  given 
on  S.  1309  prevented  me  from  offering 
an  amendment  which  could  have  been 
easily  accepted  in  conference.  It  was 
overly  broad,  and  disallowed  any  amend- 
ment which  would  not  only  change  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  but  "affect "  it. 
This  is  a  very,  very  extensive  prohibition. 
well  beyond  what  I  think  was  the  orig- 
inal intent  for  rule  prohibitions.  I  would 
hope  that,  in  the  future,  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee would  not  provide  for  such  a  re- 
strictive rule,  because  it  interferes  with 
the  proper  efforts  of  committees  to  exer- 
cise their  own  jurisdiction. 

D  1050 

Returning  to  the  amendment  itself,  it 
was  removed  in  conference.  I  must  say. 
however,  that  there  is  no  question  but 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  this  important  issue. 

The  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Talmadge).  pointed  out  that  he  had 
phone  calls  from  almost  everyone  in 
the  administration  expressing  concern 
over  the  amendment.  Moreover.  I  think 


it  is  important  that  the  proposal  was 
debated  and  finally  adopted  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  think  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  committed  himself  to 
holding  hearings  on  recoupment  is  more 
meaningful  because  he  knows  what  the 
feeling  of  the  House  is.  In  addition.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  language  in  the 
report  urging  hearings  on  both  the 
House  and  Senate  sides  by  May  1,  1981. 

I  have  confidence  that  good  hearings 
will  be  held  prior  to  that  time,  and  that 
we  will  reach  a  clearer  understanding 
as  to  how  to  handle  recoupment,  not 
only  in  the  food  stamp  program  but  in 
other  social  program  areas  as  well. 

Also,  there  is  tremendous  pressure  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  due  to 
the  reconciliation  language  with  regard 
to  finding  additional  means  for  comply- 
ing with  the  budget  rules.  I  think  that 
we  will  find  the  committee  will  hold  ade- 
quate hearings  and  that  our  efforts  on 
the  House  floor  with  respect  to  the  re- 
coupment amendment  last  week  were 
not  in  vain. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Glickmani  . 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foley),  has 
explained  the  bill  very  well.  I  just 
thought  I  would  make  a  couple  of  addi- 
tional points  for  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

One  thing  that  we  did  succeed  in  this 
bill,  as  most  Members  know,  was  an 
important  accomplishment.  The  other 
body  wanted  to  remove  the  cap  entirely, 
and  the  House  conferees  insisted  we 
keep  a  spending  lid  on  this  bill,  which 
we  did.  We.  however,  recognized  that  we 
had  to  raise  that  cap  for  1980.  which  we 
did  by  a  substantial  S300  miUion.  but 
we  kept  the  cap  for  1981  at  the  same 
level  as  the  House  provided.  That  is  an 
important  oversight  tool. 

I  would  point  out  to  Members  of  this 
House  that  there  is  no  way  in  the  world 
that  if  inflation  continues  the  way  it  is 
that  that  monetary  cap  the  conferees 
set  for  1981  is  going  to  provide  enough 
money  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  people 
who  need  the  food  stamps  to  survive 
next  year.  I  am  just  warning  my  col- 
leagues that  we  will  have  to  be  back 
next  year  to  raise  this  budget  in  fiscal 
1981  unless,  through  some  miracle  of 
the  good  Lord  or  otherwise,  we  see  a 
substantially  reduced  unemployment 
rate  and  a  substantially  reduced  infla- 
tion rate. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues, even  though  we  did  not  raise 
the  cap  in  1981.  we  did  at  the  conference 
committee  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  not  to  reduce  or  prorate 
benefits  in  fiscal  year  1981  even  if  the 
Secretary  foresaw  that  there  would  be  a 
limit  of  funds,  because  we  felt  food 
stamp  recipients  ought  to  be  assured  of 
the  fact  that  they  would  have  none  of 
their  benefits  reduced  or  cut  back  and 
that  the  Congress  would  in  fact  honor 
the  commitments  made  under  this  pro- 
gram next  year,  even  though  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  is  not 
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sufficient.  Congress  will  in  all  likelihood 
revise  the  dollar  amounts  for  next  year 
if  such  increases  are  needed. 

Finally.  I  might  add  this  point:  People 
ask  me  why  does  this  program  keep  in- 
creasing and  increasing?  Part  of  it  is 
because  we  have  more  needy  people  re- 
ceiving benefits  in  light  of  the  troubled 
economy.  But  also,  one  of  the  reasons  is 
because  we  in  Congress,  conservatives  as 
well  as  liberals,  have  continually  in- 
creased benefits  through  higher  deduc- 
tions, whether  it  is  child  care,  or  medical 
deductions.  It  is  almost  the  same 
problem  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
goes  through  every  year.  We  are  all  for  a 
balanced  budget,  but  not  in  certain  spe- 
cific areas;  and  every  one  of  us  has  his 
own  pet  deduction  on  the  food  stamp 
program.  We  want  to  decrease  food 
stamp  spending,  in  the  aggregate,  but 
then  we  always  seem  to  increase  the 
component  parts  of  the  program,  mak- 
ing any  food  stamp  spending  reduction 
next  to  impossible. 

All  I  am  pointing  out  is  if  we  increase 
the  deduction  which  we  have  in  this  bill 
for  medical  and  child  care,  care  for  the 
elderly,  care  for  battered  spouses,  those 
programs  and  all  sorts  of  things,  then  we 
have  to  expect  that  the  aggregate  amount 
is  going  to  go  up.  too.  There  is  just  no 
option  to  deal  with  it.  although  I  would 
have  to  say  we  in  the  House  can  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  we  added  significant  an- 
tifraud  provisions  that  were  not  in  the 
Senate  bill  whatsoever. 

Finally.  I  would  add  that  it  is  kind  of 
ironic  that  we  are  today  considering  the 
defense  budget,  but.  at  the  same  time  we 
in  Congress  are  in  fact  going  to  honor 
our  commitment  to  the  working  poor 
and  hungry  of  this  Nation  by  authorizing 
funds  for  the  food  stamp  program;  while 
I  will  vote  for  the  defense  budget  I  be- 
lieve strongly  thai  we  do  need  to  enhance 
our  defense  forces.  I  think  that  we  In 
good  conscience,  by  authorizing  this  bill. 
will  at  least  let  the  American  fieople  know 
that  it  is  not  going  to  be  100  percent  gims 
over  butter,  but  that  we  are  going  to 
honor  this  most  important  right  that  peo- 
ple have — that  is  the  human  right  of  ade- 
quate nourishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Sywms). 

Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  bring 
the  conference  report  on  S.  1309.  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1979.  to 
the  floor  under  waiver  of  the  rules  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  3-day  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wasliington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  correct  the  record. 
The  waiver  of  the  3-day  rule  was  ob- 
tained by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  cor- 
rect. The  chairman  Is  most  certainly 
correct  on  that. 

The  conference  was  concluded  Mondav 
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evening.  Unfortunately,  it  was  scheduled 
for  early  yesterday  afternoon.  I  was  not 
able  to  attend  because  of  other  prior 
commitments.  However,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  conference  report  is 
substantially  different  from  the  House 
bill  that  went  to  conference,  and  the 
three  major  amendments  added  to  the 
bill  by  the  minority  on  the  House  floor 
were  deleted. 

The  Jeffords  recoupment  amendment 
which  I  believe  held  out  the  most  hope 
for  food  stamp  reform  was  dropped  in 
conference. 

The  gentleman  from  Vermont  <Mr. 
Jeffords)  has  mentioned  earlier  the 
constraints  he  was  imder,  and  I  think  he 
was  modest  about  a  situation  he  was  in. 
He  was  in  a  catch-22  situation  from  the 
very  beginning.  However,  we  debated  his 
amendment  in  the  committee  for  3  days, 
but  the  Committee  on  Rules  refused  to 
provide  a  rule  which  would  make  his 
amendment  in  order  on  the  floor.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  refused 
to  hold  hearings  on  the  amendment, 
even  though  they  had  a  10-day  referral, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  which  they  could  have 
acted  on  the  recoupment  proposal. 

When  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  Jeffords)  modified  his  amendment 
so  as  to  get  it  beyond  the  point  of  order 
for  consideration  on  the  fioor.  the  op- 
ponents of  his  amendment,  including  the 
IRS  and  others,  criticized  the  amend- 
ment because  of  the  deficiencies  which 
were  caused  by  a  lack  of  certain  language 
in  the  amendment  which  had  to  be 
dropped  from  the  original  amendment 
in  order  to  avoid  the  point  of  order. 

Had  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  done  as  they  should  have  done 
and  taken  up  the  Jeffords  amendment, 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  «Mr.  Jef- 
fords) would  not  have  been  in  this 
catch-22  situation  to  have  language  that 
was  looser  than  he  had  wanted  in  his 
amendment. 

Finally,  when  the  amendment  was  go- 
ing to  conference,  the  IRS  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  were 
sending  letters  saying  that  there  should 
be  hearings  on  this  issue. 

I  think  sometimes  if  the  American  peo- 
ple understood  how  this  Congress  really 
operates,  they  would  be  even  more  out- 
raged than  the  polls  show  that  they  are. 

The  second  amendment  that  was 
dropped  in  conference  was  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  *Mr.  Shdm- 

WAY). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  placed  modest  limi- 
tations on  the  outreach  activity  of  the 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service.  There  were 
reasonable  restraints,  and  if  there  is  any 
provision  in  the  bill  which  was  generat- 
ing complaints  from  State  welfare  of- 
fices, it  was  the  time  spent  by  State  ad- 
ministrators devoted  to  outreach  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  1  out  of  10  Americans  is  now  on 
the  food  stamp  program,  but  1  out  of 
7  is  ehgible.  Due  to  the  failure  of  this 
committee  and  this  House  and  the 
conference  to  accept  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Shumway)  ,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
imtil  we  will  include  more  and  more  eli- 
gible nonparticipants.  Then  it  will  not  be 


a  $10  or  $11  billion  program.  We  will  be 
talking  about  $15  to  $20  billion. 

I  know  that  some  members  of  the  com- 
mittee say  that  is  a  little  extravagant, 
but  in  1977.  when  we  debated  the  reform 
of  this  Food  Stamp  Act  here  on  the  floor. 
I  said  at  ihat  time — and  some  people 
said  that  was  an  extravagant  state- 
ment— that  this  program  would  very 
soon  be  a  $10  biiUon  program.  At  that 
time  I  think  it  was  in  the  $4 ''2-5  billion 
range.  It  is  now  up  to  $10  billion.  I  do 
not  know  how  much  further  it  can  go. 
but  I  suppose  if  one  took  it  out  to  the 
end  and  made  everyone  eligible  that  we 
could  figure  out  how  much  it  would  cost. 

The  third  amendment  was  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  . 
which  would  have  conformed  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  to  the  AFDC  provisions  as  it 
relates  to  the  age  of  the  child,  which  ex- 
empts the  parent  from  work  regulation. 
□  1100 

In  addition  to  gutting  the  minority 
amendments,  this  conference  report 
postpones  the  effective  date  of  many  of 
the  costly  provisions,  thus  only  delaying 
the  dramatic  cost  burden  upon  the  tax- 
payers. The  cap  concept  was  retained. 
but  the  1980  authorization  was  raised 
Irom  $9.2  to  $9  5  billion  for  an  increase 
of  $3.3  biUion  over  the  original  authori- 
zation. 

Then,  despite  program  growth  of  this 
magnitude,  the  conference  decided  to 
prepare  a  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
negating  the  Lugar-Symms  benefit  re- 
duction provision  which  was  adopted  last 
year  just  to  deal  with  such  appropria- 
tion shortfalls  This  was  an  incredible 
step  for  the  conference  to  take,  and  1 
think  it  indicates  that  there  is  no  willing- 
ness or  no  commitment  on  the  part  of 
this  Congress  to  do  anything  to  restrain 
this  program  and  to  look  out  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

It  ifi  interesting  to  note  as  we  are  de- 
bating the  defense  authorization  bill, 
which  will  cmne  up  later  today,  that  a 
cartoon  in  a  well-read  newspaper  yester- 
day showed  a  picture  of  the  savage  Rus- 
sian bear  coming  through  the  door  of  a 
restaurant  or  a  bar  and  two  Americans 
meekly  underneath  a  table.  One  of  them 
was  saying  to  the  other  one:  "I  wonder 
if  this  bear  will  take  food  stamps?"  One 
wonders  if  when  the  President  makes  ac- 
cusations about  the  Middle  East  and 
what  we  are  going  to  do  in  case  of  a  Rus- 
sian invasion,  if  he  intends  to  defend,  or 
stop  Russian  armor  with  a  wall  of  food 
stamps. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  also  to  note 
that  in  this  time  of  crisis  that  we  face, 
where  we  rely  on  the  good  will  of  foreign 
countries  for  both  the  gas  in  the  tank 
and  the  metal  to  make  the  gas  tank,  and 
where  we  do  need  to  keep  the  sealanes 
of  the  world  opened,  that  this  coxmtry  is 
soending  10  times  as  much  money  on 
the  food  stamp  program  as  we  are  on  the 
Navy  shipbuilding  program  One  wonders 
how  long  the  Republic  can  survive  with 
that  kind  of  a  program  as  our  priority. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Richmond)  . 
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Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  of  the  evils  of  the  Federal  dole,  which  learning,  keeping  only  those  students 
this  time  to  congratulate  and  thank  the  sooner  or  later  ultimately  will  lead  this  who  are  under  18  or  over  60  or  who  are 
distmeuished    chairman    of    the    House     countrv  down  the  drain  toward  disaster.     pnurirToH  ir>  a  nrr^.•^  iK,r.or,ti„»  „.-«„- —  ♦_ 
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President  Nixon's  first  term   that  that 
conference    resulted    in   a    commitment 


leveled  at  this  program,  and  there  have 
been  many  criticisms  which  we  have  at- 
teniDted  to  deal  with  in  the  Committee 


for  those  in  the  program.  In  places  like 
Puerto  Rico  there  are  reports  of  food 
stamps  being  used  to  purchase  outboard 
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Mr.  RICHMOND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  congratulate  and  thank  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the  mag- 
nificent job  he  has  done  in  shepherding 
this  very,  very  complicated  bill  through 
so  many  levels  of  legislative  considera- 
tion. So  we  are  here  today  with  a  rea- 
sonable bill  which  guarantees  the  contin- 
uation of  the  food  stamp  program 
through  1980  and  through  1981:  which 
guarantees  that  some  21  million  people 
will  receive  that  nutritional  supplement 
so  necessary  to  feed  themselves  and  their 
famihes  so  that  their  children  can  go 
to  school  and  learn  something  and  they, 
themselves,  can  do  ?■  day's  work.  S.  1309 
contains  the  toughe-st  provisions  ever 
passed  to  deter  fraud  and  abuse  in  a 
feeding  or  income  transfer  program.  The 
legislation  also  contains  several  provi- 
sions that  would  e.xpand  much  needed 
benefits  to  working  liouseholds  with  de- 
pendents, to  elderly  and  disabled  with 
high  medical  expenses  and  to  women 
and  their  children  who  temporarily  re- 
side in  shelters  for  battered  women. 

I  think  our  chairman  and  committee 
have  done  a  superb  job  and  I  want  to 
thank  them  all  for  their  generous  coop- 
eration. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  RICHMOND  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr  GLICKMAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  can- 
not let  the  rema'-^.^  by  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  'Mr.  S-.  >tm.s)  pass  by.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Ifi.^io  will  give  me  his 
attention  for  a  minute  it  is  true  we  spend 
a  lot  of  money  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, but  we  also  spend  about  16  times  as 
much  on  the  defense  budget.  I  myself 
certainly  have  no  ob.iection  to  the  de- 
fense budget  and  will  vote  for  the  defense 
authorization,  but  if  there  is  any  funda- 
mental human  right  in  this  world,  it  is 
the  right  not  to  starve  to  death. 

While  there  are  problems  with  the 
growth  of  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
I  talked  about  those  a  minute  ago.  I 
would  hate  for  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
to  compare  this  program  to  the  amount 
of  money  we  spent  on  the  Navy,  because 
if  we  had  a  generally  unfed  population, 
then  all  of  the  defense  spending  in  the 
world  is  not  worth  very  much. 

Mr  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield'' 

Mr,  RICHMOND  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr,  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  friend  from  Kansas  iMr.  Glick- 

I  do  not  want  to  see  anyone  starve  to 

death  in  this  country,  nor  does  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas,  nor  does  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  But  the  prob- 
lem is  that  the  liberalizations  by  the 
Congress  of  this  program  is  creating  an 
intolerable  situation  'What  we  need  is 
economic  growth  in  this  country.  'We 
need  to  give  people  an  opportunity  to 
work 

AU  we  are  doing  is  providing  programs 
to  encourage  people  to  take  advantage 


of  the  evils  of  the  Federal  dole,  which 
sooner  or  later  ultimately  will  lead  thi.s 
country  down  the  drain  toward  disaster. 

I  think  we  ought  to  give  people  the 
food  stamps  that  they  need.  It  is  the  dif- 
ference between  those  who  will  not  work 
and  those  who  cannot  work.  Those  who 
cannot  work,  we  certainly  want  to  help. 
But  those  who  are  just  taking  advantage 
of  the  program,  we  want  to  eliminate. 
That  is  what  is  happening  and  that  is 
why  the  program  is  expanding  and  this 
Congress  is  doing  nothing,  Mr,  Speaker, 
absolutely  nothing  to  stop  it  except  ap- 
propriating more  money.  The  taxpayers 
of  this  country  ought  to  be  outraged  by 
what  is  happening  in  the  food  stamp 
program  when  1  out  of  every  10  people  is 
on  food  stamps.  It  is  outrageous. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
may  be  some  outrage,  but  I  think  the  full 
House  and  the  American  people  ought  to 
know  that  we  have  made  some  signifi- 
cant progress  in  this  bill,  at  least  the 
House  did  in  trying  to  bring  some  order 
to  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  again  I  do 
not  want  to  rehash  old  arguments.  'We 
have  heard  many  of  these  before  in  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  House. 
But  it  is  simply  not  true  that  this  con- 
ference report  does  nothing  but  appro- 
priate more  money.  It  provides,  for  ex- 
ample, that  States  will  have  additional 
resources  when  they  lower  their  error 
rates.  It  gives  the  States  the  incentives 
necessary  effectively  to  reduce  error. 
States  can  receive  up  to  65  percent  of 
their  total  administrative  costs  instead 
of  50  percent  if  they  will  reduce  their 
error  below  5  percent. 

Those  States  that  fail  to  take  any 
action  to  reduce  error  ratss  alternatively 
are  penalized  and  would  have  to  repay 
a  portion  of  their  administrative  costs. 

This  bill  also  gives  the  States  addi- 
tional assistance  in  developing  computer 
programs  that  will  increase  their  accu- 
racy in  food  stamp  operations.  For  the 
first  time,  to  my  knowledge,  in  the  food 
stamp  program  or  any  similar  program, 
we  authorize  the  use  of  Government  rec- 
ords for  computer  anal.vsis  to  insure  that 
no  person  is  misrepresenting  earned  or 
benefit  income.  Information  from  tax 
records  and  unemployment  compensa- 
tion records  of  the  Government  are  made 
available,  under  very  strict  confiden- 
tiality requirements,  and  through  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  to  detect 
fraud.  Photo  identification  cards  are  au- 
thorized to  be  used  by  States  in  issuing 
authorization  to  purchase  cards,  and 
States  have  been  authorized  to  use  retro- 
.spective  accounting  in  d°termining  in- 
come. 

We  have  lowered  the  assets  from  $1,750 
to  $1,500  for  all  singles  and  nonelderly 
couples  to  further  tighten  up  on  the 
program.  We  have  eliminated  3  out  of 
every  4  students  in  institutions  of  higher 


learning,  keeping  only  those  students 
who  are  under  18  or  over  60  or  who  are 
engaged  in  a  work  incentive  program  to 
take  them  off  of  public  assistance  or  who 
are  working  half-time  or  who  are  heads 
of  households, 

This  is  part  of  the  bill  that  has  been 
brought  to  the  floor  today.  We  have  re- 
duced from  twice  a  year  to  once  a  year 
the  adjustment  in  the  index  for  the 
thrifty  food  plan  and  the  standard  de- 
duction saving  over  $300  million  a  year 

We  have,  in  addition,  eliminated  a 
poverty  update  deduction  and  postponed 
an  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  up- 
date that  would  otherwise  have  come  into 
effect  in  July. 

The  gentleman  from  Idaho  fMr, 
Symms)  cannot  correctly  state  that  this 
committee  and  this  conference  have 
done  nothing  to  tighten  up  on  the  food 
stamp  program.  What  is  "^rue  is  that  we 
are  in  a  growing  recession,  and  this  pro- 
gram has  always  reflected  economic  con- 
ditions. It  has  reflected  economic  condi- 
tion when  they  have  improved. 

There  were  20  million  p<'op!e  virtually 
receiving  food  stamps  in  1975  That  num- 
ber was  reduced  by  3  million  people  in 
1976  when  the  economic  recovery  oc- 
curred. 

This  program  is  extraordinarily  sensi- 
tive in  reflecting  what  is  happening  to 
American  families  in  the  economic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  present  time.  Before 
we  ever  see  the  statistics  on  unemploy- 
ment, the  food  stamp  program  reflects 
their  trend.  It  reflects  recovery  as  well. 
because  people  by  the  millions  go  back 
into  their  own  personal  income  support 
w'hen  the  economy  improves. 

We  are  going  to  take  every  step  we  can 
to  tighten  up  on  this  program  and  to 
insure  rhat  it  goes  only  to  people  who 
need  and  deserve  the  benefits.  But  is  is  a 
program  that  helps  the  working  poor,  I 
repeat;  It  is  not  a  program  that  deals 
only  with  an  underclass  of  those  who  are 
totally  destitute.  It  gives  some  continued 
assistance  and  some  continued  support 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  seek  work 
and  employment. 

D  1110 
Overall  we  have  had — many  of  us— 
differences  over  the  food  stamp  program 
but  I  repeat  again  what  I  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  when  this  bill  was 
considered  by  the  House.  About  12  years 
ago  now  a  survey  was  conducted  in  the 
United  States,  sponsored  by  the  Field 
Foundation.  That  survey  looked  at  a 
number  of  States  where  pockets  of  pov- 
erty existed  and  found  to  the  .-hock  and 
chagrin  of  those  who  were  conducting 
the  survey  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  were  not  only  going  hungry 
but  were  suffering  from  diseases  and 
conditions  of  malnutrition  that  were  not 
thought  to  exist  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  kwashiorkor,  pellagra,  infant 
prematurity,  chronic  diarrhea,  and 
pneumonia,  all  directly  attributable  to 
the  problems  of  hunger.  That  led.  not  a 
Democratic,  but  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, Richard  Nixon,  to  call  in  1969,  as 
the  first  of  his  official  acts  in  terms  of  a 
conference  at  ihe  White  House,  a  confer- 
ence on  hunge;  in  America.  It  was  one 
of  the  proudest  achievements.  I  think,  of 
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President  Nixon's  first  term  that  that 
conference  resulted  in  a  commitment 
that  hunger  should  not  exist  in  the 
United  States  because  people  were  not 
able  to  provide  themselves  with  a  decent 
diet.  It  was  out  of  that  White  House  con- 
ference and  that  national  commitment 
that  this  Congress  extended  and  ex- 
panded the  food  stamp  program. 

About  2  years  ago  the  Field  Foundation 
again  conducted  a  survey,  10  years  later 
than  the  survey  they  conducted  in  the 
late  1960's.  and  that  survey  found  in  1978 
and  1979  that  hardly  any  evidence  existed 
of  the  kind  of  malnutrition  that  was 
found  only  a  little  more  than  a  decade 
ago  in  the  same  areas  that  had  been  ex- 
amined. It  was  their  judgment  tliat  the 
nutritional  improvement  in  the  United 
States  was  due  overwhelmingly  to  the 
food  stamp  program.  It  was  also  their 
judgment  that,  in  terms  of  the  liealth  of 
the  American  people,  food  stamps  ex- 
penditures represented  the  most  wisely 
spent  Federal  health  dollar,  not  just 
nutritional  dollar,  but  the  best  Federal 
health  dollar,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  FOLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho, 

Mr,  SYMMS.  I  triank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  very  much  for  yield- 
ing and  add  that  I  would  concur  with 
the  gentleman's  point  about  nutrition 
and  nutritional  deficiencies.  However. 
the  chairman  will  also  admit  that  tliat 
10-year  period  took  place  under  a  time 
frame  when  the  food  stamp  proKram 
was  focused  on  adequate  nutritional  diet 
and  we  did  have  a  purchase  require- 
ment, I  shudder  to  think  what  may  be 
the  results  5  years  hence  if  we  go  back 
and  do  the  same  survey  when  we  know 
that  we  have  removed  those  incentives 
for  an  adequate  nutritious  diet  for  those 
people  who  are  recipients  of  the  pro- 
gram, because  the  program  does  not  to- 
day reflect  an  adequate  nutritious  diet 
as  it  did  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  As  the  gentleman  notes, 
there  was  at  the  time  a  purchase  re- 
quirement which.  I  would  repeat,  did 
not  give  any  additional  benefits  in  terms 
of  bonus  value  of  food  coupons  to  any 
family  by  itself,  but  it  did  eliminate,  as 
the  gentleman  savs.  the  necessitv  for 
families  to  purchase  at  their  own  expense 
certain  of  the  food  coupons  that  they 
used.  It  was  a  difficult  decision;  it  was 
not  an  easy  decision.  It  certainly  was 
not  an  easy  decision  for  me  because  there 
were  arguments  on  both  sides,  such  as; 
those  that  the  gentleman  has  just  made, 
that  it  encouraged  families  to  put  more 
of  their  resources  into  nutrition,  as  well 
as  arguments  on  the  other  side  that 
some  of  the  poorest  families  did  not  have 
the  capacity  to  obtain  resources  to  ac- 
tually make  the  purchase  which  was  a 
precondition  to  their  part'cination.  In 
any  case,  we  will  be  reauthorizing  this 
program  next  year  when  it  expires,  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  judgment  at 
that  time  regarding  the  purchase  re- 
quirement. 
With  all  th':^  criticisms  that  have  been 


leveled  at  this  program,  and  there  have 
been  many  criticisms  which  we  have  at- 
tempted to  deal  with  in  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  it  is  necessary  to  realize 
how  strong  the  evidence  is,  on  the  basis 
of  actual  surveys  in  the  field,  that  this 
program  has  had  extraordinary  benefi- 
cial consequences  for  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  American  families.  Certainly  it 
is  not  something  that  anybody  in  this 
Congress  should  be  ashamed  of  if  they 
have  contributed  to  the  .survival  of  chil- 
dren and  the  elderly  and  disabled  and 
others  who  arc  unable  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate diet  for  themselves.  'When  we  look 
at  the  results  and  the  judgment  of  the 
Congress  over  the  years  on  this  program, 
we  can  see  that  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  Members  on  i:oth  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  agreed  with  the  essential  judg- 
ment that  the  hungry  should  be  cared 
for  in  this  country  and  that  those  who 
are  in  real  need  should  be  provided  as- 
sistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  time  I  have  remain- 
ing I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr,  Richmond). 

Mr.  RICHMOND  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  finally 
thank  the  members  of  my  subcommittee 
for  the  many  hours  the\'  spent  in  devel- 
oping this  latest  piece  of  food  stamp  leg- 
islation. I  also  want  to  wish  Godspeed 
to  our  friend  and  staff  director.  Dr.  Jo- 
.seph  Crapa.  who  is  leaving  on  Monday 
to  become  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Congress  for  Congressional  Relations.  I 
wish  him  good  luck, 

Mr.  JEFFORDS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  Symms > , 

Mr  ASHBROOK  Mr,  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  SYMMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio, 

Mr,  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  find  it  tragic  that  the 
House  is  about  to  reward  the  efforts  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
House  leadership  in  avoiding  any  sub- 
stantive oversight  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. A  vote  in  favor  of  this  conference 
report  once  again  proves  that  it  is  the 
bureaucracy,  and  not  the  Congress,  that 
really  controls  the  purse  strings  of  this 
Government, 

Since  1977  there  has  been  a  continual 
problem  with  the  development  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  What  was  once  a 
nutritional  supplement  has  become  a 
massive  new  welfare  empire.  It  is  hard 
to  realize  that  in  1961  this  was  a  $13.1 
million  pilot  program  for  some  140.000 
people  In  1964  the  program  was  still  a 
modest  S30  5  million.  Onlv  in  fiscal  vear 
1971  did  food  stamps  break  the  billion 
dollar  barrier,  and  now  we  are  speeding 
toward  $10  billion. 

The  problems  with  the  post-1977  food 
stamp  program  are  many,  the  primary 
issue  has  been  the  rapid  increase  in 
participation  since  the  purchase  require- 
ment was  removed.  In  effect,  the  Con- 
gress created  a  new  form  of  currency 


for  those  in  the  program.  In  places  like 
Puerto  Rico  there  are  reports  of  food 
stamps  being  used  to  purchase  outboard 
motors  and  services.  Last  year  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  food  stamp 
currency"  had  created  a  total  welfare 
mentality  in  parts  of  the  island  as  peo- 
ple only  took  work  under  assumed  names 
so  they  could  continue  to  receive  the 
Government  "script." 

More  recent  incidents  further  under- 
score tills  abuse  of  the  program.  In 
February  1980.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  on  a  major  series  of  arrests  by 
the  FBI  of  over  50  Arab  grocery  store 
owners  who  had  developed  a  national 
black  market  trade  in  food  stamps.  The 
FBI,  in  testimony  before  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  on  February  7,  1980, 
testified  that  over  $400,000  is  food  stamps 
were  used  to  help  break  the  network,  im- 
plying that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
food  stamps  were  involved  in  the  black 
market.  What  is  even  more  horrifying 
about  this  operation  is  that  a  number  of 
the  groceries  had  ties  to  Palestinian 
groups  The  Wall  Street  Journal  re- 
ported that  initial  investigations  showed 
possible  evidence  that  proceeds  from  the 
black  market  were  being  funneled  to 
PLO  operatives. 

These  few  instances  of  abuse  and  fraud 
in  the  food  stamp  program  further  prove 
the  need  for  this  Congress  to  conduct 
oversight  on  this  program  and  address 
these  problems  through  substantive 
amendments.  Unfortunately,  the  die  had 
been  cast  early  last  year  that  this  would 
not  occur.  In  the  1977  Food  Stamp  Act 
the  Congress  wisely  installed  a  cap  on 
food  stamp  expenditures.  This  was  one 
of  the  few  times  the  Congress  actually 
prevented  a  controllable  expense  from 
becoming  an  uncontrollable  one. 

Subsequent  action  provided  adequate 
authority  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  discretionary  benefit  reductions 
so  that  the  value  of  the  allotments  issued 
would  not  exceed  the  appropriation  This 
was  further  emphasized  when  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  the  Lugar  amendment  on 
Julv  23.  1979.  to  S.  1309.  That  amend- 
ment detailed  the  methods  by  which 
benefits  could  be  scaled  down  in  the  face 
of  budgetary-  constraints. 

In  most  bureaucracies  such  congres- 
sional action  would  be  fair  warning  to 
prepare  for  staying  within  budget.  How- 
ever. Secretar>'  Bergland  opted  for  a 
brinksmanship  approach  His  cavalier 
stance  came  out  loud  and  clear  in  a 
speech  he  gave  on  October  14.  1979.  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  that  speech  he 
stated : 

Unfortunately,  we  cxiuld  face  an  even  worse 
crl-Jls  this  nscai  year  The  statutory  cap  for 
1980  gives  us  only  75  percent  of  the  funils 
we'll  need  This  means  that  If  Coneress 
doesn't  approve  our  request  for  full  funding, 
we'll  have  to  start  cuttlne  benefits  next 
sprln?  We  face  a  particularly  treacherous 
battle  here  because  there  Is  a  very  real  pos- 
slblUtv  that  Con<rress  will  attach  strings  to 
anv  additional  fundlnij,  Tho^e  strinfts  are 
llkelv  to  be  in  the  form  of  reeresslve  amend- 
ments that  win  cut  food  assistance  for  some 
of  the  DOor  and  seriously  complicate  pro- 
cram  administration 

Secretar>-  Bergland's  remarks  clearly 
showed  that  he  felt  the  bureaucracy  was 
the  true  formulator  of  policy  and  the 
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Congress  was  only  there  to  go  along.  The 
Secretary  even  dug  deep  into  the  lan- 


their  outrage  at  how  oversight  has  been 
circimivented.  Please  oppose  this  confer- 


even  to  a  point  of  becoming  a  program  of 
dependency. 
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Mrs    HFCKLER    I  think  there  is  no    one  suffer  from  either  malnutrition  or     cent  diet.  It  means  we  are  disgtisted  with 
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Congress  was  only  there  to  go  along.  The 
Secretary  even  dug  deep  into  the  lan- 
guage of  an  appropriations  conference 
report  to  find  the  phrases  to  circumvent 
statutory  law.  The  fiscal  year  1980  agri- 
culture appropriations  stated : 

Timely  review  and  disposition  of  funding 
requirements  Is  anticipated  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  new  legislative  authorization  In  the 
interim  the  Department  Is  expected  to  con- 
tinue program  operations  at  the  current  level 
of  benefits. 

He  also  stated,  in  a  December  17. 
1979,  letter  to  the  Speaker,  that  he  was 
going  to  assume  the  Congress  would 
vote  higher  food  stamp  fundings  and 
therefore : 

I  have  determined  that  benefit  reductions 
are  not  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  stage  was  therefore  set  for  the 
brinksmanship  we  saw  last  week.  Berg- 
land  waited  until  the  last  moment  to  call 
attention  to  the  food  stamp  cutoff. 
Special-interest  groups  that  press  for 
increased  welfare  funding  moved  to 
organize  the  grassroots  into  a  panic. 
The  House  leadership  held  up  the  food 
stamp  bill,  which  had  been  reported  in 
February,  from  floor  consideration  until 
the  last  possible  moment.  Even  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  observed,  on  Mav 
10,  that: 

The  strategy  proved  successful,  for  the 
growing  sense  of  panic  around  the  country 
over  the  threatened  termination  of  the  pro- 
gram carried  over  Into  opposition  to  the 
amendments 

What  was  attempted  on  the  House 
floor  last  Thursday''  A  number  of  Mem- 
bers tried  to  propose  sincere  amendments 
that  would  reform  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  save  almost  enough  monev, 
together,  to  cover  the  need  for  additional 
funds.  That  is  what  this  so-called  over- 
sight Congress  was  supposed  to  be  aU 
about.  That  is  what  was  supposed  to 
have  been  the  response  to  the  tax  revolt: 
The  reforming  of  programs  to  provide 
services  within  the  boundaries  drawn  by 
the  taxpayers.  Instead,  the  brinksman- 
ship ploy  created  a  travesty  of  the  over- 
sight process.  In  less  than  7  hours 
the  House  roared  through  17  amend- 
ments and  several  motions. 

Over  2  '2  hours  of  that  time  was  spent 
voting  and  another  hour  was  spent  on 
the  Jeffords  amendment.  That  left  an 
average  of  12  minutes  per  each  other 
amendment.  Some  amendments  were 
dispatched  in  less  than  3  minutes. 
I  do  not  think  many  of  my  colleagues 
would  consider  such  a  marathon  session 
conducive  to  rational  assessments  of 
individual  amendments  or  the  thrust  of 
the  overall  legislation. 

The  process  of  "legislation  by  panic" 
was  completed  when  the  conferees  elimi- 
nated all  major  House  amendments  that 
did  pass,  including  the  Jeffords  recoup- 
ment provision,  and  added  in  another 
$300  million  for  fiscal  year  1980.  Instead 
of  doing  a  service  to  the  poor,  this  action 
will  propagate  the  bureaucratic  empire 
of  Secretary  Bergland  and  provide 
for  additional  tax  burdens  for  most 
Americans.  That  is  no  way  to  conduct 
the  work  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  my 
coUeagues   will  join   me   in   registering 


their  outrage  at  how  oversight  has  been 
circumvented.  Please  oppose  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
wonderful   things   thnt  this  House   did 
was  raise  to  nearly  $16,000  the  money 
a  family  of  four  could  earn  and  still  re- 
ceive stamps — and  maybe  I  overstated 
my  bounds  with  my  distinguished  chair- 
man by  saying  we  have  done  nothing — 
when  there  is  so  much  talk  about  low- 
income  people  benefiting  from  this  pro- 
gram, I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  with  the  standard  deduction,  the 
shelter  deduction,   the  child  deduction 
on    earned    income,    by    January    1982, 
under  these  so-called  reforms  this  House 
has  done  that  not  including  medical  de- 
ductions, a  four-member  household  will 
be  able  to  have  $15,700  income  and  still 
be  recipients  of  food  stamps.  So  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  quite  fair  to  call  this 
reform.  I  mean  if  that  is  the  kind  of  re- 
form we  are  giving  here  in  Congress.  I 
just  think  the  taxpayers  of  the  country- 
need   to   recognize   what   it   is   we   are 
doing.  That  is  the  reason  the  program 
costs  so  much  money.  There  are  a  lot 
of  people  in  this  country  who  live  in 
rural  America  who  work  their  40  to  48 
hours  a  week  for  wages  who  are  in  this 
SIO.OOO  to  $15,000  income  category,  who 
are  not  on  the  program,  and  I  think  that 
it  is  those  people  who  are  so  frustrated 
and  so  upset  when  they  go  to  the  stores 
and   watch   people   buying   things   with 
food    stamps,    when    they    are    going 
through  the  grocery  store  click,  click, 
click,  counting  every  single  thing  they 
buy  in  the  grocery  store  because  their 
budget  is  so  extended.  Then  they  find 
out  somebody  else  is  up  in  front  of  them 
in  the  line,  buying  with  food  stamps  and. 
unfortunately   receiving — and   I   under- 
stand it  is   not  legal   to  do  this — and 
where  people  are  actually  getting  change 
up  to  $10  in  greenbacks  for  food  stamps 
and  taking  the  money  and  going  out  and 
buying  something  else  with  it.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  have  brought  into 
this  program  in  the  past  3  or  4  years 
with    all    this    wonderful    reform    this 
Congress  has  given  us.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  think  is  being  overlooked.  This 
destroys  the  producers  incentive  to  work 
and  ultimately  leads  to  more  poverty. 

There  are  two  sides  to  this.  In  my 
opinion,  this  country  was  built  by  the 
incentive-reward  system;  and  that  in 
itself  is  a  humanitarian  system — that 
this  Congress  is  rapidly  destroying. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Grassleyi  . 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  In  the  process  of  de- 
bating the  food  stamp  program,  there  is 
nobody  in  this  Congress  that  I  have 
talked  to  who  does  not  support  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  nutrition  pro- 
gram that  it  was  intended  to  be.  But 
what  a  lot  of  us  do  not  like  is  a  program 
over  a  period  of  15  years  that  has  gone 
beyond  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the 
nutritional  needs  of  low-income  people 
in  America  and  changed  to  an  income- 
transfer  program,  and  going  beyond  that 


even  to  a  point  of  becoming  a  program  of 
dependency. 

The  previous  recitation  by  the  chair- 
man about  this  program  being  totally 
reflective  of  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  is  not  totally  accurate  in  this 
sense,  that  there  has  never  been  a  time 
postrecession  when  the  number  of 
people  on  food  stamps  has  gone  back  to 
prerecession  figures.  There  has  always 
been  a  long-time  growth  in  this  program, 
.so  it  has  become  not  only  a  program  to 
reflect  the  need.s  of  the  people  in  a  time 
of  economic  recession,  but  it  has  also 
ended  up  being  a  program  where  once 
people  have  gotten  on.  there  has  not  been 
incentive  to  get  off. 

If  you  have  been  listening  to  this  de- 
bate, you  have  heard  one  word  crop  up 
more  than  any  other,  and  that  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  "'crisis"  environment  in 
which  this  program  is  being  considered, 
not  only  this  year  1980.  but  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row.  It  seems  that  when 
the  point  of  raising  the  cap  comes,  it 
always  comes  at  a  time  when  there  is  a 
need  to  pass  this  legislation  forthwith  or 
somebody  is  not  going  to  have  the  food 
that  they  need.  That  sort  of  legislative 
environment  is  irresponsible  and  ought 
to  once  and  for  all  be  done  away  with. 
"  1120 
The  th'ng  that  Ijothers  me  the  most  as 
we  considered  at  least  a  dozen  amend- 
ments on  the  floor  last  week,  the  most 
responsible  of  those  amendments,  the 
one  that  was  the  most  difficult  for  any- 
body to  areue  against,  because  it  was  re- 
capturing for  the  taxpayers  moneys  from 
those  who  should  not  have  gotten  food 
stamps,  the  recoupment  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  'Mr.  Jef- 
fords I .  that  that  amendment  was 
thrown  out  in  the  conference  committee. 
Legislating  in  a  cris's  environment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  works  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  desire  no  change  in  a  particu- 
lar proeram 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman   1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  For  tho.se  in  a  po- 
sition of  leadership  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  have  known 
Mr  Jeffords  to  be  a  friend  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  for  those  who  are 
in  need  in  this  country,  ought  to  have 
used  the  crisis  environment  to  get  the 
most  responsible  amendment  that  was 
adopted  by  this  House  included  in  the 
conference  committee  and  the  fact  is 
they  did  not  and  to  that  extent  I  feel 
sorry  for  those  who  used  the  crisis  en- 
vironment to  change  a  program  of  nu- 
trition into  a  program  of  dependency 
and  income  redistribution. 

The  longer  we  wait  to  legislate  changes 
in  this  program  the  more  the  program 
is  going  to  become  difficult  to  correct, 
the  more  it  is  going  to  be  a  program  of 
denendency.  the  less  it  is  going  to  be  a 
program  of  nutrition  In  nutrition  and 
food  stamp,  legislation  ought  to  be  nu- 
trition legislation. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 
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Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  in  this  debate  that  the  concerns 
of  the  American  taxpayer  have  been 
heard,  and  that  the  taxpayers  are  con- 
cerned about  fraud  and  abuse  in  not  only 
the  food  stamp  program  but  in  every 
Federal  program.  However.  I  think  in  all 
fairness  the  Agriculture  Committee  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  gen- 
uinely effective  tightening  mechanisms 
which  have  been  incorporated  into  this 
bill.  For  the  first  time  a  minimum  of  18 
different  procedures  allowing  for  cross- 
referencing  of  Income  with  other  bene- 
fits such  as  unemployment  compensation, 
veterans"  benefits,  social  security  income 
have  been  included  in  the  program.  A 
photo  identification  system  has  been  pro- 
vided for  population  areas  where  such 
a  program  would  be  effective  in  reducing 
program  error.  An  elaborate  system  of 
incentives  for  States  to  spur  a  reduction 
in  their  error  rates  has  aLso  been  outlined 
in  the  bill. 

A  low  error  rate  will  mean  that  the 
State  will  gel  more  than  the  current  50 
percent  of  its  administrative  costs  paid 
for  by  the  Federal  Government.  In  addi- 
tion, provisions  of  S.  1309  raised  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  of  contribution  for  com- 
puterization from  50  percent  to  75  per- 
cent. 

This  standardization  is  designed  to  cut 
program  error  by  reducing  caseworker.s 
opportunity  for  mistakes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  gentleman  who  says  that  in  2 
years,  in  1982.  the  average  food  stamp 
recipent's  income  will  be  515,000. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  time 
of  the  gentlewoman  has  expired. 

Mr  JEFFORDS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs  HECKLER  I  would  like  to  say  the 
projection  of  tne  S15.000  salary  eligi- 
bility level  is  based  on  the  projection  of 
an  inflation  rate  which  I  hope  this  Con- 
gress and  thLs  country  can  avoid  One  of 
the  reasons  that  the  level  of  p.=irticipa- 
tion  in  the  food  stamp  program  has 
reached  its  present  point  is  the  18-per- 
cent annualized  inflation  rate  eligibility 
and  a  4-percent  annual  increase  in  food 
prices.  Program  is  further  increased  by 
an  unemployment  rate  of  over  7  percent. 
Together  these  spell  record  program 
participation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  in  this 
society  who  are  needy.  I  have  to  say  for 
the  elderly  and  the  disabled  and  those 
who  are  unable  to  work  that  if  this  pro- 
gram is  their  liope.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Congress  and  a  member 
of  the  committee  that  voted  in  support 
of  the  program.  I  think  it  has  been  re- 
formed. Major  breakthroughs  have  been 
made.  But.  regular  oversight  constantly 
improves  the  program.  As  legislators,  our 
goal  must  be  a  program  that  needs  no 
apology,  that  meets  a  legitimate  need, 
and  that  assures  the  taxpayer  of  fiscal 
responsibirty. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, certainly  no  one  in  this  body  nor 
anyone  in  this  country  wants  to  see  any- 


one suffer  from  either  malnutrition  or 
from  hunger.  However,  the  question  I 
ask  is,  are  we  doing  everything  we  can 
to  make  sure  that  the  people  who  are 
receiving  food  stamps  are  truly  in  need. 
That  is  not  to  say  that  the  committee 
has  not  done  a  reasonable  job  of  im- 
proving the  program.  Surely,  we  have 
done  a  lot  toward  strengthening  this. 
But  could  we  not  have  done  a  little  bit 
more?  I  ask  this  question:  Is  it  really 
fair  for  the  people  who  are  truly  in  need 
of  food  stamps,  to  put  them  in  the  same 
group,  in  the  same  category  as  those 
who  could  accept  jobs  if  they  would? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  picked  up  the  news- 
paper and  counted  a  number  of  pages 
of  help  wanted  in  the  Washington  Post. 
Look  for  yourselves. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  the  question  of  the 
conunittee,  next  year  when  we  consider 
the  food  stamp  program  authorization, 
are  we  going  to  seriously  look  at  the 
experience  we  have  had  from  the  so- 
called  work  fare  programs?  Do  you  re- 
call that  1977  act?  We  provided  for  work 
fare  pilot  programs  around  o^-er  the 
country.  We  have  several  installed  now 
and  the  experience  has  been  found.  I 
have  been  advised,  that  we  have  signifi- 
cantly reduced  the  number  of  recipients 
of  food  stamps.  When  people  requested 
food  stamps  found  that,  rather  than  get 
food  stamps  free  if  they  had  no  money, 
if  they  were  able  and  capable  of  taking 
employment,  they  had  to  work  out  the 
cost  of  those  food  stamps.  I  am  advised 
those  roles  have  been  reduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  take  a 
look  next  year  to  incorporating  this  into 
the  program? 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  am  happy  to  say  we 
do  have  more  than  six  work  fare  pro- 
grams in  affect  right  now.  We  have  been 
promised  by  the  Department  that  we  will 
have  full  information  on  those  work  fare 
programs  before  we  start  debating  the 
1982  food  stamp  legislation.  I  agree  that 
next  year  we  will  have  that  information 
on  hand.  We  will  be  able  to  give  facts 
and  figures  on  how  effective  work  fair 
is  in  connection  with  employing  people 
on  food  stamps. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  do  appreciate  the  fact  we  have  a  few 
work  pilot  programs  around  over  the 
country.  I  am  not  very  pleased  that  it 
took  from  1977  until  November  of  last 
year.  I  believe,  when  the  first  work  fare 
program  was  put  into  place  and  the  num- 
ber we  have  had  since  that  time  has  been 
very,  very  low. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  administra- 
tion has  been  moving  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Again.  I  reiterate.  I  think  every  Member 
certainly  wants  to  help  the  needy,  but  are 
we  doing  the  best  job.  A  vote  against 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  want  to  deny 
people  the  right  for  a  decent  life,  a  de- 


cent diet.  It  means  we  are  disgoisted  with 
the  snairs  pace  at  which  the  adminis- 
tration has  moved  toward  cleaning  up 
its  act.  to  make  this  program  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  taxpayer  who  also  is  suf- 
fering. 

I  know  a  great  many  taxpayers.  Mr. 
Speaker,  who  are  not  eating  fillets.  Most 
of  them  in  fact  are  not.  We  are  not  eat- 
ing the  choice  or  prime  from  the  meat 
counter  Taxpayers  must  be  very  se- 
lective to  buy  things  on  sale.  There  are 
some  teeth  we  have  to  put  in  this  pro- 
gram to  make  it  acceptable  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

A  vote  no  today  does  not  mean  we  are 
opposed  to  helping  poor  people,  but  that 
we  want  to  make  this  program  better 
and  it  can  and  miist  be  made  better. 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
face  the  very  real  prospect  of  terminat- 
ing the  food  stamp  program  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1980.  If  the  pro- 
gram is  terminated,  the  result  will  once 
again  make  victims  of  the  poor,  par- 
ticularly the  elderly  and  children  who 
need  this  vital  program.  Shortsighted 
legislative  decisions  purporting  to  con- 
trol Federal  expenditures  have  been  given 
priority  over  the  very  real  need  for  food 
of  20  million  Americans.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  dealing  on  a  last-min- 
ute, crisis  basis  with  a  survival  issue 
which  was  foreseen  over  a  year  ago. 

It  is  both  fiscally  and  morally  short- 
sighted to  permit  a  shortfall  in  food 
-stamp  appropriations  as  the  result  of  an 
ill -conceived  and  poorly  estimated  cap 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
immediate  passage  of  S.  1309.  the  sup- 
plemental food  stamp  appropriations 
bill.  I  urge  also  that  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram not  be  subjected  to  these  continu- 
ing crises — which  leave  the  Nation's  poor 
wondering,  agonizingly,  whether  they 
and  their  children  will  be  fed  or  go  him- 
gry  in  the  months  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
S.  1309.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1979. 

The  future  of  this  program  into  the 
month  of  June  has  been  in  peril,  pending 
congressional  action  prior  to  the  May  15 
deadline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  public  is  oftentimes 
critical  of  Congress  inaction  in  dealing 
with  the  issues  before  this  body  This 
criticism  is  often  deserved.  However,  In 
this  situation  Congress  has  moved  ex- 
peditiously to  meet  this  crisis. 

Three  areas  of  congressional  action 
were  required  prior  to  the  May  15  dead- 
line: Adoption  of  the  fiscal  year  1980- 
81  budget  re.solutions  to  allow  for  higher 
spending  levels  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram: pas.sage  of  S.  1309.  legislation 
adjusting  the  fiscal  year  1980-81  expend- 
iture ceilings :  and  adoption  of  a  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  provide  for 
the  additional  funds  needed  in  fiscal 
year  1980. 

The  conference  report  on  S.  1309  be- 
fore us  today  addresses  itself  to  the 
major  problem  concerning  the  viability 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  Because  of 
the  Nation's  high  unemployment  level,  as 
well  as  the  generally  high  infiation  rate, 
the    expenditure    ceiling    mandated    in 
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earlier  legislation  would  have  left  the 
program  without  funds  for  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year.  S.  1309  would  increase 
the  expenditure  ceilings  for  these  fiscal 
years  to  meet  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  nandicapped,  elderly,  and  disadvan- 
taged. 

Pintilly,  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Member  of 
this  body  wants  to  see  the  benefits  of  any 
Federal  program,  includiig  the  food 
stamp  program,  to  go  to  those  unde- 
serving of  the  program's  benefits.  Any- 
body who  receives  benefits  illegally  or 
fraudulently  should  be  stopped.  S.  1309. 
as  passed  by  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, contains  15  additional  antifraud 
and  abuse  provisions  to  insure  that  these 
benefits  go  to  those  who  are  truly  de- 
serving, the  elderly,  handicapped,  and 
disadvantaged. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Foley,  and  the  ranking  member, 
Mr.  Wampler.  for  the  leadership  they 
have  shown  in  bringing  this  conference 
repKjrt  before  us  today,  in  lime  to  prevent 
suspension  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
This  legislation,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  supplemental  appropriations 
legislation  currently  pending  before  the 
conference  committee  will  insure  that 
the  elderly,  handicapped,  and  disadvan- 
taged will  not  bear  the  burden  that 
would  result  from  the  funding  lapse  • 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  this  conference  report  to  the  floor 
under  a  "funding  crisis"  atmosphere 
which  I  must  confess  that  I  believe  to 
have  been  largely  manufactured  by  the 
administration  in  an  election  year 
maneuver,  unfortunately  has  held  mil- 
lions of  needy  people  hostage  as  the 
scenario  has  played  its  course.  While  I 
do  not  condone  this  delivery  attempt  to 
"stampede"  the  Congress  into  action.  I 
do  feel  this  body  should  act  expeditious- 
ly on  the  conference  report. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  conference 
report.  The  House-Senate  conference 
missed  several  opportunities  for  im- 
provement in  the  food  stamp  program. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  three  of  the 
House  floor  amendments  added  to  S. 
1309  that  would  have  improved  the  pro- 
gram came  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
but  they  were  dropped  in  conference.  The 
Jeffords  recoupment  amendment,  which 
I  feel  has  more  reform  potential  than  any 
food  stamp  issue  which  has  surfaced  in 
recent  years,  was  dropped  in  conference. 
The  opponents  of  this  amendment,  the 
very  ones  who  had  denied  Mr  Jeffords 
an  opportunity  for  proper  legislative  pro- 
cedure to  make  his  original  amendment 
in  order  on  the  floor,  were  the  ones  who 
criticized  the  amendment  because  of  the 
deficiencies  he  would  have  corrected  if 
given  the  opportunity. 

The  Shumway-Foley  outreach  amend- 
ment adopted  on  the  House  floor  in  an 
effort  to  squelch  the  really  outrageous 
expansionist  activities  being  conducted 
by  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  personnel 
was  deleted  in  conference.  The  con- 
straints placed  by  this  amendment  would 
have  dealt  equitably  with  this  issue  which 
is  causing  the  State  administrators  to 
protest  so  vigorously  and  which  is  an 
absolute  travesty  of  congressional  intent. 

The  Rousselot  amendment  provided  a 


parallel  work  registration  requirement 
for  food  stamp  households  that  is  now 
in  effect  in  the  AFDC  program.  I  was  dis- 
turbed that  USDA  representatives  at  the 
conference  opposed  this  as  noted  in  the 
transcript: 

The  Chairman.   Mr    Greensteln? 

Mr.  Qbeenstein  The  administration  does 
not  support  this  We  are  recommending  that 
It  be  removed.  We  really  do  not  feel  It  Is 
parallel  to  the  AFDC  program  because  In  the 
AFDC  program  substantial  services  and  child 
care  and  training  are  provided  under  the 
WIN  Program  to  women  with  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  12 

In  addition.  In  the  AFDC  program,  the 
women  who  have  child  care  expenses,  they 
get  a  child  care  deduction  for  the  whole 
amount  of  the  expense  which  Is  limited  here 
to  $90.  No  comparable  services  are  provided 
here.  It  Is  also  our  view  that  especially  as 
we  head  Into  high  unemployment  that  since 
this  provision  creates  no  more  Jobs,  It  really 
Just  creates  more  people  running  through 
the  work  registration  system,  and  that,  of 
course,  we  estimate  at  $13  million  a  year  In 
administration  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  food  stamp 
account. 

So  our  overall  view  la  that  this  would  not 
be  cost  effective.  It  would  add  more  admin- 
istrative costs  than  it  would  save  We  rec- 
ommend It  be  removed. 

Also,  I  am  concerned  over  the  con- 
ference decision  to  delay  the  effective 
date  until  1982  of  many  of  the  provisions 
of  S.  1309.  A  simple  delay  of  the  effective 
date  of  a  provision  is  not  a  cure  for  the 
problem :  rather,  it  is  a  mere  postpone- 
ment, and  I  predict  that  these  issues  will 
come  back  to  haunt  us. 

Despite  conference  action  defeating 
certain  of  the  minority  floor  amend- 
ments, I  feel  compelled  to  support  the 
conference  report  in  order  not  to  hold 
irmocent  program  recipients  hostage  in 
a  situation  over  which  they  have  had  no 
control.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  future 
this  administration  will  exercise  more 
statesmanship  in  their  efforts  to  secure 
congressional  action  on  this  program. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  disappointed  that 
we  cannot  seem  to  hold  down  the  spiral- 
ing  costs  of  the  food  stamp  program.  So 
in  the  forthcoming  months  I  will  be 
looking  at  such  solutions  to  this  situa- 
tion as  the  possibility  of  moving  the  food 
stamp  program  over  to  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Resources. 
The  Congress  appears  to  me  to  have 
largely  purged  the  program  of  its  nutri- 
tional and  food  thrusts,  and  that  being 
the  case,  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps 
we  should  be  considering  the  transfer  of 
this  program  from  USDA  to  the  Health 
and  Human  Resources. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quoriyn 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  324,  nays  80, 
not  voting  28.  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  235 

YEAS— 324 

Abdnor 

Erdahl 

Lloyd 

Addabbo 

Ertel 

Long.  La. 

.^kaka 

Evans.  Del. 

Long,  Md. 

Alexander 

Evans.  Ga. 

Lowry 

Ambro 

Evans,  Ind. 

Lujan 

Anderson. 

Fary 

Luken 

Calif. 

Pascell 

Lundlne 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Fazio 

McClory 

Andrews. 

Fenwirk 

Mr-Closkey 

N  Dak 

Perraro 

McCormack 

.^nnunzlo 

Findley 

McDade 

Anthony 

Fish 

McKay 

."ippleeate 

Fisher 

Madlgan 

Ashley 

Flthlan 

Magulre 

Aspln 

Fllppo 

Markey 

Atkinson 

piorio 

Marks 

AuColn 

Foley 

Marriott 

Bailey 

Ford,  Mich. 

Martin 

Baldus 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Matsul 

Harnard 

Forsythe 

Mattox 

Barnes 

Fountain 

Mavroules 

Beard.  R  I. 

Fowler 

MazzoU 

Bedell 

Frost 

Mlkulskl 

Beilenson 

Fuqua 

Miller,  Calif. 

Benjamin 

Garcia 

Mlneta 

Bennett 

G?.ydos 

Mlnlsh 

Bereuter 

Gephardt 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Bethune 

Gibbons 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

BeviU 

Gllman 

Mo^kley 

Blagcl 

Gingrich 

MofTett 

Bingham 

Glnn 

MoUohan 

Blanchard 

Glickman 

MlontRomery 

Boland 

Gonzalez 

Moore 

Boiling 

Goodllng 

Moorhead.  Pa 

Boner 

Gore 

Mottl 

Bonier 

Gradison 

Murphy.  III. 

Bonker 

Grajnm 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Bouquard 

Gray 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Bowen 

Green 

Murtha 

Brademas 

Guarini 

Musto 

Brmkley 

Gudger 

Myers,  Pa. 

Brodhead 

Guyer 

Natcher 

Brooks 

Hall.  Ohio 

Neal 

Broomfield 

Hamilton 

NediSl 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hance 

Nelson 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hanley 

Nichols 

BroyhlU 

Harkln 

Nolan 

Buchanan 

Hajris 

Nowak 

Burllson 

Harsha 

Oakar 

Burton.  John 

Hawkins 

Oberstar 

Burton.  Phillip 

Heckler 

Obey 

Byron 

Hefner 

Ottinger 

Carr 

Heftel 

Panetta 

Carter 

Hlghtower 

Patten 

C  .ivanaugh 

HIlUs 

Patterson 

Chappell 

Holland 

Pease 

ChlshoLm 

Hollenbeck 

Pepper 

Clausen 

Holtzman 

Perkins 

i'!ay 

Hopkins 

Peyser 

Clinger 

Horton 

Pickle 

Conins.  111. 

Hubbard 

Porter 

Oonable 

Huckaby 

Preyer 

Conte 

Hughes 

Price 

Conyers 

Hutto 

Pritchard 

Corman 

Hyde 

Pursell 

Cotter 

Ireland 

QuUIen 

Coughlln 

Jacobs 

Hahall 

Courter 

Jeffords 

Railsback 

D'Amours 

Jenkins 

Ratchford 

Danlelson 

Jenrette 

Reeiila 

Daschle 

Johnson.  Calif 

Reuss 

Davis,  Mich. 

Jones.  N.C 

Richmond 

Davis.  S  C 

Jones,  Okla, 

Rinaldo 

de  la  Garza 

Jones,  Tenn 

RItter 

Deckard 

Ka^tenmeler 

Roberts 

Dell  urns 

Kazen 

Roe 

Derrick 

Kemp 

Rosenthal 

Dicks 

Kildee 

Ros'enkowski 

Dlggs 

Kogovsek 

Roybal 

Dlngell 

Kostmayer 

Royer 

Dodd 

LaFalce 

Runnels 

Donnelly 

Latta 

Rusao 

Dougherty 

Leach,  Iowa 

Sabo 

Drlnan 

Leach.  La. 

Santlnl 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Leath.  Tex. 

Sawyer 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Lederer 

Scheuer 

Early 

Lee 

Schroeder 

Eckhardt 

Lehman 

Schulze 

Edgar 

Leland 

Selberllng 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Lent 

Shannon 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Levltas 

Sharp 

Emery 

Livingston 

Shelby 
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Simon 

Swift 

Whltten 

Skelton 

Synar 

Williams.  Mont. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Tauke 

WilUams.  Ohio 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Thompson 

Wilson.  C  H 

Snowe 

Trajder 

Wirth 

Solarz 

unman 

Wolff 

Solomon 

Vanlk 

Wright 

■Spellman 

Vento 

Wyatt 

Spence 

VoLkmer 

Wylle 

St  Germain 

Walgren 

Yates 

Stack 

Wampler 

Yatron 

Staggers 

Watkins 

Young.  Alaska 

Stanton 

Waxman 

Young.  Fla. 

Stark 

Weiss 

Young.  Mo 

Stewart 

White 

Zablocki 

Stokes 

Whitehurst 

Zeferettl 

Studds 

Whitley 

NAYS— 80 

.Ucher 

Grassley 

Pashayan 

Ashbrook 

Grisham 

Paul 

Bad  ham 

Hagedorn 

Petri 

Bafalls 

Hall.  Tex. 

Quayle 

Bauman 

Hammer- 

Rhodes 

Beard.  Tenn. 

schmidt 

Robinson 

Burgener 

Hansen 

Roth 

Butler 

Hinson 

Rousselot 

Campbell 

Holt 

SatterfleLd 

Carney 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Cheney 

Jeffries 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

Shumway 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Shuster 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Snyder 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kramer 

Stangeland 

Crane.  Philip 

Lagomarslno 

Stenholm 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lewis 

Stockman 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Loeffler 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

Lott 

Symms 

Derwlnskl 

Lungren 

Taylor 

Uevlne 

McDonald 

Trlble 

Dickinson 

Marlenee 

Walker 

Dornan 

Michel 

Whittaker 

Edwards.  Okla 

.   Miller,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

English 

Moorhead, 

Winn 

Erlenborn 

Calif. 

Wydler 

Frenzel 

Myers,  Tnd, 

Goldwater 

O'Brien 

NOT  VOTINO— 28 

Albosta 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Anderson,  lU. 

McHugh 

Thomas 

Hoggs 

McKlnney 

Udall 

Breaux 

Mathis 

Van  Deerlln 

Cleveland 

Mica 

Vander  Jagt 

Ooelho 

Rangel 

Weaver 

Dixon 

Rodlno 

WilBOQ,  Tex. 

Downey 

Rose 

Wolpe 

Glalmo 

Rudd 

Howard 

Sleed 

nii4o 

The  Clerk   announced 

the  following 

extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  on  the  conference  re- 
port just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr  Howard  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 
Mr    Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  McKlnney  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illi- 
nois. 

Mrs  Boggs  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr  Breaux  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 

Mr  Downey  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Cleveland 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  McHugh  with  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of 
Texas. 

Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Udall. 

Mr  Wolpe  with  Mr  Mica. 

Mr,  Coelho  with  Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr  Weaver  with  Mr.  Mathis. 

Mr  Rose  with  Mr  Stratton. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  California  and 
Mr.  HINSON  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  IN- 
SULAR AFFAIRS  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AF- 
FAIRS TO  MEET  TODAY  DURING 
5-MINUTE   RULE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet 
today  during  proceedings  in  the  House 
imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

This  request.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF  COM- 
MITTEE ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor: 

Washington,  DC, 

Afay  14,  1980. 
Hon  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker.  House  o/  RepTesentatives, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  I  hereby  resign  my  posi- 
tion on  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

Sincerely, 

Don  Bailbt, 
Memher  of  Congress 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 


DEPARTMENT     OF     DEFENSE     AU- 
THORIZATION   ACT,    1981 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  iH.R.  6974  >  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  compon- 
ent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
to  authorize  the  militan,-  training  stu- 
dent loads,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  civil  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price^. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  384,  nays  2, 
not  voting  46.  as  follows 

(Roll  No.  2361 


Abdnor 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Ambro 

.Anderson. 

Calif. 
-Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
AuColn 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Ealley 
Baldus 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bauman 
Beard.  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Poland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

CArney 

Carter 

Cavanaugb 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Ooelho 

Ooleman 

Collins.  111. 

CoUins.  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  B.  W. 


YEAS— 384 

Danlelson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis.  Mich. 

Davis.  B.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Drlnan 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Ptndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Clnn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Gramm 

Orassley 

Gray 

CSreen 

Grisham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Ohio 

HaU,  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harkin 

Harris 

Harsha 


Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HiUis 

Hinson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

iiOtt 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

MiJlln 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlneta 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 


,  N.Y. 
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Regula 
Rtwdes 


Stenholm 
Stewart 


Page   6,   line   20.   Insert  "(1)"  after  "of  that  I  have  to  differ  with  the  dean  of 
wnicn  .  rv,„  ,^ 
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secretary  of  Defense  still  referred  to  MX  as    chair  s  explanation?  Section  805,  which     withholds  public  land  until  certain  con- 
■•minimaiiv  intru.sive  "  on  the  environment     t  cctoH  nnanimrm.';  rnn.spnt  be  considered     ditioiis  are  met.  That  is  the  dmerence 
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Moorbead. 

Regula 

Stenholm 

CaUf. 

Rlwdes 

Stewart 

Uoorhead.  P» 

Richmond 

.Stockman 

MotU 

RInaldo 

Studds 

Murphy,  ni. 

Rltter 

Stump 

Murphy.  NY. 

Roberts 

Swift 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Robinson 

Symms 

Munha 

Roe 

Synar 

Musto 

Hostenkowskl 

Tauke 

Myers.  Ind 

Roth 

Taylor 

Myers.  Pa. 

Rousselot 

Thompson 

Nate  her 

Hoyer 

Traxler 

Neal 

Runnels 

Trlble 

Nedzl 

Russo 

Ullman 

N'elsOQ 

Sabo 

Vanik 

Nichols 

Santlnl 

Vento 

Nolan 

Satterfleld 

Volkmer 

Nowak 

Sawyer 

Walgren 

O'Brien 

Scheuer 

Walker 

Cakar 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Oberstar 

Schulze 

Watkins 

Obey 

Sebelius 

Waxman 

Ottlnger 

Seiberling 

Weiss 

Panetta 

Sensenbrenne 

r   White 

Pashayan 

Shannon 

Whltehurst 

Patien 

Sharp 

Whitley 

Patterson 

J<helby 

Whlttaker 

Paul 

Shumway 

Whit  ten 

Pease 

Shusler 

Williams.  Mont 

Pepper 

Sunon 

Williams.  Ohio 

Perkins 

Skelton 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Petri 

Smith.  Iowa 

Winn 

Peyser 

Smith.  Nebr 

Wlrth 

Pickle 

Snowe 

Wolff 

Porter 

Snyder 

Wyatt 

Preyer 

Solajv, 

Wylle 

Price 

Solomon 

Yates 

Prltchard 

Spellman 

Yatron 

Purse  U 

ypence 

Young,  Alaska 

Quayle 

St  Germain 

Young.  Fla. 

Quillen 

Stack 

Young,  Mo. 

Raball 

Staggers 

Zablocki 

RaUsback 

Stangeiand 

ZeleretU 

Kangel 

Stanton 

Ratchford 

Stark 

NATS— 2 

Lioyd 

Wilson.  Bob 

NOT  vcriNO- 

■46 

Alexander 

Holtzman 

Roybal 

.\nderson.  ni 

Howard 

Rudd 

Boggs 

Ii-hord 

Steed 

Breaux 

Jeffords 

.=tokes 

Burton,  John 

LaPaJc« 

Stratton 

Carr 

Lent 

Thomas 

Clay 

McEwen 

Udall 

Cleveland 

McHugh 

Van  Deerlin 

Deckard 

McKinney 

Vander  Jagt 

Dlggs 

Mathls 

Weaver 

Dlngell 

Mica 

Wilson.  C.H. 

Downey 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Wolpe 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

ReusE 

Wright 

Edgar 

Rodino 

Wydler 

GLaimo 

Rose 

Heckler 

Rosenthal 

n  1200 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

W  THE  COMMITm   OP   THE    WHOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  6974,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednesday 
May    14,    1980.    title    U    was    open    for 
amendment  at  any  point,  and  pending 
was  a  committee  amendment  on  page  6 
lines  19  and  20 

Are  there  further  amendments  to  this 
committee  amendment? 

AMENDMENT    OFTERED     BT     MR      SIMON    TO    THE 
COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT 

B«r.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  &s  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simoh  to  the 
committee  amendment: 

P««e  6.  line  20.  strike  out  ••»7.105,654.0OO- 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ••$6.605.654.000 ". 


Page    6.    line    20.    Insert    "(1) 
which". 

Page  6,  line  22,  insert  '•,  (2)  $66,000,000  Is 
authorized  only  to  carry  out  a  study  of  al- 
ternative basing  modes  for  the  MX  missile 
system'^. 

Page  20,  after  line  8,  add  the  following  new 
section : 


REPORT      TO      THE      CONGRESS      ON      ALTERNATIVE 
BASING  MOOES  MX  MISSII.F  SYSTEM 

Sec.  805.  No  land  may  be  acquired  by,  and 
no  public  lands  made  available  to,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  the  research,  develop- 
ment, or  deployment  of  any  part  of  the  MX 
missile  system  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  submitted  to  the  Congress  a  report  on 
alternative  basing  modes  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  (including  but  not  limited  to 
split  basing  modes,  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing Mlnuteman  and  Titan  systems,  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  system  at  sea  or  on  aircraft. 
defended  MX  deployment,  or  backfilling  the 
MPS  system  initially  to  reduce  substantially 
the  size  of  the  deployment  areas). 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  amendment 
which  I  am  cosponsoring  with  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Marriott),  which  amends  this  title  and 
adds  another  section  on  the  end,  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  so  that  we  can  avoid  two 
debates. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  amendments  will  be  considered  sep- 
arately. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  at  this  point,  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  'Mr  Marriott).  We 
will  offer  another  amendment  later  on. 


after  "of  that  I  have  to  diflfer  with  the  dean  of 
my  delegation  and  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  House,  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (Mr.  Price)  . 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  at  this  point  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  sent  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini)  which 
is  an  excellent  description  of  the  issues 
that  are  at  hand  at  this  point. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC.  May  13.  1980. 

Dear  CoLLEActrE :  I  am  writing  to  urge  your 
.support  for  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
Representative  Paul  Simon  to  the  FY  1981 
Defense  authorization  bill.  This  amendment 
would  reduce  funding  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  the  latest  variation  on  the  MX 
missile  "racetrack  "  or  linear  basing  system. 

As  you  know.  I  support  the  MX  missile  and 
its  continuing  development  as  a  counter- 
measure  to  the  Soviet's  Increasing  ability  to 
obliterate  our  land  based  ICBM's  However. 
I  have  serious  reservations  about  the  Air 
Force's  current  land-oriented  shell  game  ap- 
proach to  meeting  the  threat.  Let  me  share 
a  few  of  my  reservations  with  you. 

1  Just  when  the  Congress  was  told  that 
the  "racetrack"  basing  mode  was  the  only  an- 
swer to  our  defense  problems,  the  Air  Force 
announced  a  new  variation  on  Its  shell  game 
theme.  I  am  calling  this  new  basing  mode 
the  "drag  strip"  system.  The  Department  of 
Defense  prefers  the  more  academic  term, 
"linear  basing."  Whatever  term  Is  used,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  Is  DOD  Is  now  launching 
Its  30th  or  so  basing  concept.  How  can  we  be- 
lieve that  this  new  mode  Is  unquestionably 
the  best  when  only  two  weeks  ago  "racetrack" 
basing  was  sacred? 

2.  The  cost  of  the  MX  "racetrack"  and  cur- 
rent variations  was  called  Into  serious  ques- 
tion by  a  recent  Government  Accounting  Of- 
fice report.  Air  Force  figures  have  gone  from 
$30  billion  In  June,  1979,  to  $33  bUllon  four 
months  later.  GAD  extrapolates  this  amount 
to  a  minimum  of  50.1  billion  dollars.  And 
this  cost  only  represents  acquisition  of  the 
system.  It  doesn't  Include  the  costs  of  making 
warheads,  the  cost  of  economic  assistance  to 
Impacted  areas  or  the  cost  of  operating  the 
system.  Costs  can  and  probably  will  accelerate 
to  over  100  billion  dollars. 

3  If  we  could  be  assured  that  the  pro- 
posed land  based  system  would  indeed  fully 
meet  our  defense  needs,  cost  considerations 


which  will  be  cosponsored  by  the  two  of     would  be  important,  but  not  paramount  Un- 
as. ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  save  time, 
we  will  discuss  both  amendments  at  the 
same  time  because  they  cover  the  same 
thing.  I  hope  we  can  avoid  duplicating 
debate. 

n  1210 
Basically  what  my  colleague  from  Utah     already   have   been   violated   by   the   Soviets 
and  I  are  suggesting  is  that  we  take  a     Veriflablllty.  constraints,  and  the  number  of 


fortunately,  the  proposed  system  will  not 
solve  our  immediate  defense  needs.  The 
United  States'  "window  of  vulnerability" 
would  not  be  closed  by  the  proposed  "drag 
strip"  system  until   1990. 

4  The  current  proposal  for  MX  basing  is 
predicated  upon  a  SALT  II  agreement  which 
has  not  been  approved  by  Congress  and  may 


look  at  where  we  are  going  on  the  mo- 
bile basing  mode.  We  do  not  knock  out 
the  missile  We  say  go  ahead  with  the 
missile,  but  let  us  make  sure  we  know 
where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

PERSONAL    EXPLANATION 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
missed  the  vote  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  on  food  stamps.  Had  I  been 
on  the  House  floor  I  would  have  voted 
"yes." 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr  Chairman,  my  one 
reluctance  in  offering  this  amendment  is 


MX  missiles  to  be  deployed  are  tailor-made 
for  a  SALT  II  agreement  which  doesn't  exist 

5  The  environmental  lmpIlcatlon.s  of  the 
current  MX  "drag  strip  '  proposal  are  mind- 
boggling.  Apparently.  Nevada  and  Utah  were 
selected  because  of  their  geotechnlcal  perfect- 
ness  In  fact,  the  Air  Force  probably  viewed 
us  as  an  easy  target  because  of  our  limited 
representation  In  Congress,  our  vast  federal 
landholdings.  and  the  perception  that  the 
Great  Basin  desert  Isn't  good  for  much  else 
anyway  On  the  contrary,  the  land  In  ques- 
tion has  great  potential  for  energ^y  and  min- 
eral resources,  for  grazing  and  for  recreational 
pursuits. 

An  Air  Force  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment points  out  that  no  matter  where  MX 
Is  located  in  the  land-based,  shell-game  con- 
figuration, permanent  aesthetic  degradation 
win    occur     Yet    as   of    March    25.    1980.   the 
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Secretary  of  Defense  still  referred  to  MX  as 
"minimaily  intrusive'  on  the  environment 
and  people  of  the  Great  Basin.  I  disagree 

I  seek  your  support  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment to  replace  funds  for  the  current  land- 
based  MX  drag  strip,  and  I  offer  you  an  alter- 
native The  Simon  amendment  leaves  5U  mil- 
lion plus  dollars  in  the  budget  for  research 
of  alternative  basing  mcdes.  Even  more  sig- 
nificant Is  a  move  by  members  from  a  wide 
spectrum  of  Congress  requesting  an  Office  of 
Technical  Assistance  study  of  a  wide  variety 
of  alternative  basing  systems,  including  the 
one  now  favored  by  DOD.  The  OTA  study 
would  be  completed  with  in  six  months.  At 
that  time.  Congress  will  have  better  informa- 
tion to  make  reasoned  defense  judgments 
It  is  certainly  time  we  had  all  the  alternatives 
evaluated  by  people  who  are  not  now  pro- 
ponents of  any  special   basing  mode 

Your  support  of  the  Simon  amendment  will 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  to  maximize 
our   defense    readiness    while   making   every 
defense  dollar  count. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  SAN'mn, 
Member  of  Congress. 

PABLIAMENTART  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 
Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not 
present,  as  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
when  the  amendment  was  introduced.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  had  two 
amendments  and  there  was  objection  to 
considering  them  en  bloc.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  second  amendment.  Will  the 
gentleman  explain  that? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  These  two  amend- 
ments are  offered  together  by  my  col- 
league from  Utah  and  myself.  The  one 
under  consideration  right  now  is  the  one 
that  knocks  out  $500  million  for  the  mo- 
bile basing  mode.  It  retains  $66  million 
in  the  mobile  basing  mode  for  study,  for 
research  as  to  where  we  ought  to  go. 

The  second  amendment  relates  to  the 
acquisition  of  and  use  of  public  lands  for 
the  mobile  basing  mode. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Just  for  clarification, 
it  is  my  understanding  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  is  discussing  now  does,  in 
fact,  knock  out  $500  million.  In  addition 
to  that,  it  al.so  amends  or  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion at  the  end,  section  805.  That  is  still 
part  of  the  same  amendment. 

Now.  the  second  amendment  that  I 
have  at  the  desk  would  simply  give  us  a 
new  section  805  but  in  more  detail  than 
the  one  that  is  before  us.  So.  I  want  to 
make  sure  we  understand  if  that  is  not 
the  gentleman's  understanding. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  yield  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian and  to  the  Chairman  on 
this  point.  My  understanding  is  that 
there  was  obiection  to  considering  this 
amendment  as  it  was  nresented  because 
section  805  would  apply  to  another  title. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  Chair  will  state  that  only 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  the  committee 
amendment  to  title  n  is  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  STMON.  Did  the  gentleman  from 
Utah    'Mr    Marriott*    understand   the 


Chairs  explanation?  Section  805.  which 
I  asked  unanimoiis  consent  be  considered 
at  the  same  time,  has  to  be  introduced 
later.  I  have  indicated  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  and  I  would  be  cospon- 
soring that  later  but  we  are  going  to 
discuss  it  en  bloc. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  Do  I  understand, 
then,  that  section  805  in  the  gentleman's 
amendment  has  now  been  deleted? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  has  been  deleted  but 
will  be  offered  by  the  two  of  us  at  another 
point. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike 
causing  the  gentleman  to  consume  his 
time  on  a  point  that  seems  at  this  mo- 
ment extraneous  to  his  present  amend- 
ment. However,  I  beheve  all  of  lis  would 
agree  that  the  purpose  of  the  present 
amendment  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
language  wliich  will  be  offered  as  a  new 
section  805.  I  have  seen  the  language 
which  appeared  in  the  sheet  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
and  I  have  seen  the  language  which  ap- 
peared in  a  compendium  of  material  in 
the  possession  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  I  Mr  Marriott)  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  has  expired. 

lAt  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was.  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man which  language  is  it  that  will  be 
oiTered  to  the  later  section,  section  805? 
Is  it  the  language  that  appears  on  this 
sheet  as  it  was  presented  initially  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon),  or 
IS  it  the  other  language  that  is  in  the 
po.ssession  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah 

I  Mr.  M.fRRIOTT)  ? 

Mr  SIMON  I  would  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  It  Ls  my  understand- 
ing and  intent  that  if  this  language  on 
the  Simon  amendment  is  stricken,  that 
then  the  new  amendment,  which  is  in 
more  detail  than  that,  will  be  the  lan- 
Kuage  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  So  if  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
I  Mr.  Marriott)  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  to  section  805  if  the  amend- 
ment presently  pending  is  agreed  to? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Whether  it  is  agreed 
to  or  not. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Whether  it  is  agreed  to 
or  not.  the  rentleman  from  Utah  will  be 
offering  the  language  which  I  have  seen 
in  his  possession  not  the  language  which 
accompanied  the  present  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMON.  My  understanding  is  the 
intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  is  precisely  the  same  as 
this  amendment  regarding  the  use  of 
public  lands.  I  believe  I  am  correct  in 
saying  that. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  only  say 
where  the  Simon  amendment,  which  I 
support,  will  .strike  money;  this  amend- 
ment does  not  strike  any  funds.  It  simply 


withholds  public  land  until  certain  con- 
ditions are  met.  That  is  the  difference. 
Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  return  to  the 
subject  at  hand.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will,  and  I  know  we  get  jammed  down  m 
these  debates  and  we  cover  a  great  many 
things,  but  we  are  talking  about  the 
greatest  expenditure  in  the  history  of  this 
Government  with  one  exception,  and  that 
one  exception  is  the  interstate  highway 
system.  We  arc  talking  about  the  second- 
most  expensive  expenditure  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation,  so  we  had  better  be 
careful  and  know  what  we  are  doing. 

I  come  here  as  one  who  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  voted  for  registration.  I  voted 
for  the  Trident  submarine.  Back  when 
this  administration  was  calling  for  with- 
drawal of  troops  in  Korea.  I  supported 
a  motion  here  to  keep  the  same  number 
of  troops  in  Korea.  A  year  ago  I  had  an 
amendment  to  purchase  two  ships  that 
were  under  contract  to  Iran  that  we  could 
secure  at  less  cost. 

I  think  my  stand  in  this  area  of  defense 
has  been  a  reasonable  one.  but  we  are 
about  to  make  an  expenditure  that  is  so 
massive  that  it  will  affect  every  program, 
defense  program  and  other,  that  we  are 
interested  in,  no  matter  what  committee 
we  serve  on.  The  GAO  says  "at  least  $56 
biUion. "  Senator  Proxmire  is  quoted  as 
saying  $70  bilhon.  Senator  Helms  says 
$100  billion.  No  one  knows  what  it  will 
cost. 

Why  should  we  delay  and  take  an- 
other look  at  this  mobile  basing  system? 

First,  from  a  militar>'  point  of  view, 
and  I  sit  on  the  Security  Task  Force  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  I  tend  to  think 
we  get  enamored  of  exotic  armaments 
rather  than  paying  attention  to  the  fun- 
damentals. We  have  real  security  needs 
in  the  area  of  personnel,  in  the  area  of 
operation  and  maintenance.  We  do  not 
have  enough  planes  for  our  carriers. 

We  have  security  needs  that  are  less 
obvious.  I  was  just  reading  the  other  day 
that  the  Voice  of  America,  which  broad- 
casts in  half  as  many  languages  as  Radio 
Moscow,  does  not  broadcast  in  Pushto. 
the  language  that  is  used  in  the  area  of 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan,  while  Radio 
Moscow  gets  in  there  regularly  That  is 
a  security  need.  It  does  not  show  up  in 
the  security  budget,  but  it  is  a  security 
need. 

We  have  real  needs,  but  we  should  not 
get  so  enamored  of  something  exotic  that 
we  ignore  the  fundamentals.  I  think  that 
is  a  real  danger. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinous  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
serious  question  as  to  whether  we  should 
have  a  mobile  system  that  limits  the 
number  of  places  where  we  can  have  mis- 
siles. There  is  no  question  that  our  mis- 
sile system  needs  substantial  improve- 
ment. 

n  1220 

There  is  no  disagreement  or  virtually 

no  disagreement  on  that.  My  amend- 
ment permits  us  to  go  ahead  with  the 
missile  system.  I  would  refer  you  to  a 
letter  that  was  sent  to  me  on  April  17 
by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mili- 
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tary  leaders  in  the  history  of  this  Na-  abihty  is  that  if  we  go  ahead,  the  So-  lAt  the  request  of  Mr  Ichord  and  bv 
tion.  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  indi-  viets  will  have  the  technology  to  detect  unanimous  consent  Mr  Simon  was  al- 
cates  he  has  some  questions  about  the     where  our  missiles  are  before  the  system     lowed  to  nrorppd  for  .s  nrirtitinnni  m,r,. 
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deed  impede  the  program  to  the  point     out,  for  15  years.  There  is  always  some     MX  will  not  offer  even  the  pot«nU^or 
of  compromise.  Is  that  what  the  gentle-     criticism  of  such  projects.  increased    survivability    lor    our    ii^eivi 


^f  f>-,^     forces  until  the  lat€  1980s,  and  the  GAO 
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tary  leaders  in  the  history  of  this  Na- 
tion, Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  who  indi- 
cates he  has  some  questions  about  the 
MX.  But  then  he  adds: 

But  let,  us  assume  tha:  the  danger  is. 
indeed,  great  enough  to  warrant  spending 
$30  billion  or  more.  To  attempt  to  forestall 
it.  the  proponents  would  still  be  obliged  to 
prove  roncluslvely  that  the  replacement  of 
silo-based  ICBMs  should  be  a  land-based 
system  and,  further,  that  the  MX  in  its  pres- 
ently-planned configuration  and  deployment 
mode  is  the  best  solution.  On  both  of  these 
points  I  would  need  to  review  carefully  the 
technical  arguments  for  and  against  the  MX 
and  the  several  alternatives  which  have  been 
ad'  anced  from  time  to  time  I  would  try 
to  listen  with  detachment  to  the  opposing 
views  but  readily  confess  to  a  strong  bias 
in  favor  of  a  solution  which  would  get  any 
new  strategic  weapons  off  America's  soil. 

He  goes  on  in  some  detail.  There  are 
any  great  number  of  military  leaders  who 
question  the  wisdom  of  this. 

What  are  we  talking  about?  We  are 
talking  about  making  sure  that  30  per- 
cent of  our  missiles,  our  land-based  mis- 
siles, are  secure.  The  Soviets  have  70 
percent  of  their  missiles  land-based.  In- 
evitably, if  we  go  ahead  on  something 
like  this,  they  go  ahead  on  something 
like  this,  so  we  end  up  being  the  net 
loser. 

No.  2.  we  are  talking  about  scattering 
something  on  a  land  mass.  It  so  happens 
the  Soviets  have  substantially  larger 
amounts  of  land  than  we  do.  Again,  if 
we  go  ahead,  we  are  the  loser. 

But  perhaps  as  fundamental  as  any- 
thing, as  we  are  talking  about  a  system 
of  deplo>-ment  unlike  any  other  major 
expenditure  in  defense  that  we  have  ever 
made,  that  involves  no  fundamental 
secret  system.  It  is  a  fairly  routine  kind 
of  thing  And  if  tomorrow  we  put  a  shovel 
into  the  ground  and  start,  and  the 
Soviets  do  it  the  day  after,  we  are  going 
to  have  environmental  suits  and  other 
suits  that  will  snarl  and  delay  this  svs- 
tem  unbelievably.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  Soviets  will  not  have  any  envi- 
ronmental suits,  and  if  we  put  that 
shovel  of  dirt,  that  spade,  in  the  ground 
tomorrow,  and  they  do  it  the  day  after, 
they  will  probably  be  finished  with  their 
system  far  ahead  of  us. 

Security — it  is  counter  to  our  securi- 
ty interests  from  the  viewpoint  of  our 
economy.  I  am  on  the  budget  conference 
that  is  meeting  right  now.  This  is  not  a 
bottomless  pit,  this  economy  of  ours,  in 
which  we  can  go  down  and  dig  up  con- 
stantly for  everything,  including  defense. 
If  you  go  ahead  with  this,  let  me  tell 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  defense  of  this  Nation, 
it  Is  going  to  impact  adversely  on  things 
that  are  really  fundamental  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  I  think  we  have  to 
take  a  good  hard  look  at  this. 

Since  there  is  a  real  question  about 
whether  SALT  II  is  going  to  be  ap- 
proved, there  is  nothing  to  stop  the  So- 
viets from  continuing  to  add  to  their 
missile  strength.  They  can  take  care  of 
every  possible  hole  that  we  might  build 
here.  The  GAO  report  raised  verv 
senous.  fundamental  questions  which 
have  not  been  answered.  We  also  have 
to  recognize  what  the  former  head  of 
research  at  IBM  has  said,  that  the  prob- 


ability is  that  if  we  go  ahead,  the  So- 
viets will  have  the  technology  to  detect 
where  our  missiles  are  before  the  system 
is  completed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  if  we  go  ahead  with  this, 
this  will  delay  the  missile  system.  It 
will  delay  it  if  we  assume  automatical- 
ly it  is  going  to  be  the  kind  of  mobile- 
basing  mode  we  have  right  now.  There 
are  people,  respected  people  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  who  believe 
no  matter  what  we  do  today,  it  is  never 
going  to  be  built,  and  if  we  are  going 
to  be  going  to  a  submarine  ba.se  or  some 
other  form,  in  fact,  this  amendment  will 
speed  the  process  of  getting  a  new  mis- 
sile rather  than  retard  it. 

We  provide  $66  million  for  a  study. 
There  is  $50  million  left,  I  am  advised, 
in  the  Pentagon  for  studies,  so  there 
is  a  total  of  $116  million,  ample  money 
for  a  very  thorough  study. 

I  would  point  out  also  that  a  letter  has 
just  recently  t>een  sent  within  the  last 
few  days  by  Senator  Stevens  of  Alaska 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  asking  the  OTA  to  make  an  as- 
sessment of  the  mobile-basing  mode.  I 
think  we  should  be  having  these  assess- 
ments before  we  spend  huge  amounts  of 
money  to  go  ahead.  The  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, distinguished  military  leaders,  like 
Admiral  Eckles  who  had  an  article  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  just  the 
other  day:  James  Kilpatrick,  the  distin- 
guished columnist,  describes  this  as  the 
Edsel  of  the  Pentagon.  The  New  York 
Times — I  do  not  have  the  time  to  read  it. 
but  it  has  biting  criticism  of  the  MX. 
A  fellow  named  Ronald  Reagan,  on 
March  17  talked  to  the  Chicago  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  criticized  the 
administration  for  going  ahead  with  this 
system  and  stated  we  need  a  faster 
remedy. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  The  gentleman  has  so 
much  time.  I  wonder  if  he  might  share 
the  debate  on  some  of  the  points  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  be  very  pleased  to 
do  that  when  I  am  through.  Finally.  I 
point  out  that  I  think  it  is  sensible  before 
we  make  this  second  largest  expenditure 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  that  we  ask 
ourselves,  is  this  the  prudent  way  to  go 
ahead?  That  is  what  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  <Mr.  Marriott  > 
and  I  are  asking  us  to  do. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  yield  first  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is  reducing 
the  MPS  funds  by  $500  million? 
Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ICHORD.  And  he  is  leaving  in  $66 
million  for  what  he  described  as  studies 
of  alternative-basing  methods.  I  am  in- 
terested in  how  he  arrives  at  the  figure 
of  $66  milhon. 


The    CHAIRMAN.    The   time    of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichord,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes. > 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  how  does  he  arrive  at  the  $66  mil- 
lion figure? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  would  be  very  pleased 
to  respond.  Since  1975  the  Pentagon  has 
.spent  roughly  $225  million  in  .studies 
of  this  whole  basing-mode  plan. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  How  many  studies  have 
they  had? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  have  been,  as  the 
gentleman  is  very  much  aware,  a  whole 
series  of  studies. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Thirty  of  them,  in  fact, 
have  there  not? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct.  And  you 
never  know  what  is  going  to  come  out 
next.  We  just  in  the  last  few  days  all  of 
a  sudden  switched  from  a  racetrack  to 
a  linear  .method.  But,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  there  is  from  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1980  about 
$50  million  unexpended  for  studies.  This 
S66  million  plus  that  $50  million  would 
make  it  roughlv  $116  million  that  would 
be  available  for  studies,  and  that  seems 
to  me  is  clearly  ample.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  iMr.  Ichord*  or  the  offi- 
cials at  the  Department  of  Defense  sug- 
gest that  more  is  needed.  I  am  willing 
to  have  an  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  What  are  we  going  to 
.study  that  has  not  already  been  studied'' 
That  is  my  question.  We  have  had  30 
studies,  the  gentleman  has  acknowl- 
edged. What  are  we  going  to  study  that 
we  have  not  already  studied? 

Mr.  SIMON.  There  have  been  a  great 
many  studies,  but  obviously  when  you 
all  of  a  sudden  come  up  with  a  new  sys- 
tem here,  as  we  did  just  about  10  days 
ago,  there  is  some  uncertainty.  Second, 
I  have  had  conversations  with  friends 
in  the  Pentagon  who  have  very,  very 
serious  questions.  I  mentioned  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  General  Taylor.  I  think 
we  can  build  on  the  base  of  studies  that 
is  there,  but  I  think  we  should  mandate. 
before  we  go  ahead  because  the  questions 
are  so  serious,  that  we  must  take  a  seri- 
ous look  at  where  we  are. 
n  1230 

Mr.   KEMP.   I   appreciate   my   friend 
yielding. 

I  wonder  what  it  is  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  accomplish.  Is  it  really  just 
further  study?  The  gentleman  has  suc- 
ceeded I  think  in  pointing  out  that  the 
MX  program  is  debatable.  Of  course,  it 
is  debatable.  Every  major  weapons  pro- 
gram has  always  been  debatable  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  yesterday  in  his  closing  remarks. 
Every  single  major  weapons  program  this 
country  has  ever  had  has  been  contro- 
versial and  debatable  So  the  gentleman 
has  succeeded  in  making  that  point  and 
yes,  there  have  been  critics  of  the  var- 
ious basic  features  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  make  it  debatable  that  our  land- 
based  leg  of  our  strategic  triad  is  go'ng 
to  be  dangerou.sly  vulnerable  at  some 
time  in  the  middle  1980's.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  certainly  going  to 
delay  the  IOC  date  for  the  MX  and  in- 
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deed  impede  the  program  to  the  point 
of  compromise.  Is  that  what  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  do?  A  further  delay  in  this 
attempt  to  make  our  land-based  leg  of 
our  Triad  survivable  is  not  exactly  what 
the  gentleman  intends,  I  hope. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  assumes 
that  regardless  of  everything,  we  want 
to  go  head  with  the  present  mobile  bas- 
ing mode,  thai  there  are  not  going  to  be 
changes  in  the  next  2  weeks  or  2  years 
or  the  next  10  days,  then  the  gentleman 
might  well  be  correct,  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing we  get  rid  of  the  land  basing  mode: 
for  example,  a  split  basing  mode,  part 
on  submarine,  part  fixed  position,  has 
been  suggested  by  some  experts  as  being 
much  sounder  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
from  a  miUtary  point  of  view  as  well  as 
fiscal. 

Mr.  KEMP.  We  are  still  going  to  have 
our  sea  launched  and  air  launched  legs 
but  it  is  almost  undebatable  and  unam- 
biguous among  most  supporters  of  a 
strong  national  defense  that  there  must 
be  an  acceleration  rather  than  a  delay 
of  that  IOC  dat*  and  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  in  effect  going  to  slow 
down  that  IOC  date  by  at  least  2  years, 
and  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Ichord)  has  pointed  out  it  has  been 
studied  and  restudied  so  many  times  that 
there  now  seems  to  be  an  emerging  con- 
sensus that  this  is  the  cheapest  of  the 
sensible  alternatives  and  that  this 
would  require  the  least  amount  of  land 
and  would  provide  us  the  greatest  degree 
of  deterrence  for  a  dollar  expended. 
Governor  Reagan.  I  might  add.  in  criti- 
cizing previous  proposals,  was  pointing 
out  that  the  race  track  method  was  too 
expensive  and  took  too  much  land  and 
has  too  much  of  an  environmental  im- 
pact upon  the  West,  but  he  does  support 
the  MX  system  and  his  statement  should 
not  be  used  out  of  context.  I  personally 
believe  we  need  the  program  to  be  ac- 
celerated, not  slowed  down  or  killed. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  cannot  speak  for  Gov- 
ernor Reagan  and  perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  can. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  cannot  either,  but  the 
gentleman  did  bring  up  his  name. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kemp  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.i 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  can  just  respond,  can 
you  think  of  another  major  weapons  sys- 
tem where  the  oast  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chief  of  Staff  has  said  there  is 
serious  question  whether  from  a  strictly 
military  point  of  view  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Nation  to  go  ahead  with 
this?  And  when  you  are  talking  about 
this  kind  of  an  expenditure,  it  is  a  mili- 
tary expenditure  which  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  military  expendi- 
ture we  have  ever  made.  What  I  am  say- 
ing, what  the  gentleman  from  Utah  is 
saying,  is.  let  us  make  sure  we  know- 
where  we  are  going, 

Mr.  KEMP.  T  certainly  aeree  with  the 
gentleman  but  mv  point  in  answer  is 
that  it  has  been  studied  and  restudied,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has  pointed 


out,  for  15  years.  There  is  always  some 
criticism  of  such  projects. 

The  gentleman  pointed  out  one  of  the 
past  critics  and  one  of  the  present  critics 
but  there  seems  to  be,  at  least  as  far  as 
this  Member  is  concerned,  an  emerging 
consensus  by  those  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  that  area  in  time  in  which 
Soviets  with  their  huge  land  based  mis- 
siles might  have  the  capability  of  intim- 
idating the  United  States,  a  state  of  af- 
fairs that  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Pre- 
venting such  a  situation  is  something 
that  is  not  going  to  be  assured.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  by 
further  delaying  a  decision.  We  can  go 
ahead  with  further  debate  over  the  land 
basing  mode  of  the  MX.  but  it  seems  to 
me  the  gentleman's  amendment  is  really 
going  to  effectively  delay  the  deterrent 
that  we  need  in  as  early  a  portion  of  the 
1980's  as  is  humanly  possible. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  can  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  think  there 
are  really  two  areas  where  there  is  an 
emerging  consensus  One  is  we  have  a 
maior  missile  problem  in  this  country 
as  far  as  our  land  base  missiles  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  no  question  about  that. 
The  gentleman  is  correct  in  that. 

There  is  secondly.  I  think,  also,  an 
emerging  consensus  that  the  mobile  bas- 
ing mode  is  not  a  wise  thing  and  I  just 
suggest,  as  you  read  the  various  publi- 
cations, that  is  becoming  more  and  more 
clear. 

The  CHAIMAN  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

I  At  the  reque.st  of  Mr  Maouire,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MAGUTRE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield'' 

Mr.  SIMON,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  thoughtful  and  impor- 
tant amendment,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant amendment  we  will  consider 
on  this  bill,  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman.  I  support  his 
amendment. 

The  most  major  mistake  in  this  pro- 
curement authorization  is  the  MX  mis- 
sile system.  The  funds  for  research  and 
development  contained  in  this  bill  are 
.51. 6  billion.  The  total  completion  c^sts 
of  the  system  have  alreaay  more  than 
doubled  and  could  well  exceed  $100  bil- 
lion, I  cannot  support  funds  for  a  system 
which  cannot  be  shown  either  to  be  cost 
effective  or  to  enhance  our  national 
security. 

In  the  absence  of  SALT  II.  the  MX 
basing  mode  will  be  obsolete  before  it 
is  built  since  the  Soviets  can  deploy  more 
warheads  to  offset  the  number  of  shelters 
in  the  system.  The  constant  changes  in 
the  design  of  the  basing  mode  are  in  my 
estimation  evidence  of  the  Pentagon's 
uncertainty  about  the  system,  and  the 
Congress  has  received  very  little  infor- 
tion  on  the  recent  change  from  a 
racetrack  design  to  a  linear  system.  The 


MX  will  not  offer  even  the  potential  for 
increased  survivability  for  our  ICBM 
forces  until  the  late  1980s,  and  the  GAO 
has  questioned  the  Air  Force's  ability  to 
meet  this  deployment  schedule. 

Moreover,  given  the  on-going  modern- 
ization in  other  strategic  systems,  the 
Trident  and  the  cruise  missile  systems, 
the  urgency  to  make  basing  mode  deci- 
sions now  for  our  land-ba.sed  ICBMs  is 
certainly  questionable.  Indeed,  a  proposal 
has  recently  been  offered  to  deploy  an 
MX-tvpe  missile  in  small  submarines, 
and  I  believe  this  alternative  ha*  not  yet 
been  adequately  studied.  Surely  a  sub- 
marine-based system  would  not  have 
the  severely  adverse  socioeconomic  and 
environmental  impacts  of  any  of  the 
land-based  systems. 

The  present  basing  mode  could  en- 
courage an  unprecedented  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union  without  SALT  n 
Even  with  SALT  II  the  strategic  theory 
which  Its  advocates  advance  is  faulty.  It 
is  presented  as  a  "damage  limiting  "  sys- 
tem which  would  allow  us,  after  a  Soviet 
first  strike,  to  take  out  a  second  wave  of 
Soviet  missiles  before  they  are  launched 
But  it  could  equally  well  be  the  case  that 
the  existence  of  this  system  would  en- 
courage the  Soviets  to  launch  a  second 
wave  earlier,  "on  warning",  thereby  as- 
suring more,  not  less  damage  to  the 
United  States.  And  the  Soviets  could 
misinterpret  our  intentions  as  seeking 
for  ourselves  a  first  strike  capability, 
which  would  destabUize  the  current  de- 
terrent postures  of  both  nations  and 
therefore  decrease  our  national  security. 
For  all  of  the  above  reasons  I  urge 
support  of  the  Simon  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums  ) .  ^  ^^     , 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  >1elding  and  I  certairUy 
would  join  the  previous  speaker  in  asso- 
ciating myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Yesterday,  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  strike  the  entire  amount  for  the  en- 
tire svstem.  Today  the  gentleman  offers 
an  amendment  to  strike  the  mobile  mode, 
the  basic  system,  the  funds  for  that.  I 
would  concur  in  that  judgment.  I  would 
simply  like  to  make  a  few  statements  in 
response  to  the  statements  made  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Kemp). 

First  of  all.  the  gentleman  raises  a 
question  of  vulnerability  of  our  ICBM's, 
or  land  base  missiles.  That  in  and  of  it- 
self is  debatable  but  even  so  it  assumes 
the  rather  theoretical  vulnerability  of 
our  ICBM's;  First.  I  think,  and  I  think, 
no  one  in  their  right  mind  is  going  to 
argue  on  this  floor  that  by  the  year  1985 
the  Soviet  Union  is  some  way  going  to 
attack  this  countrj'  through  a  nuclear 
holocaust,  and  second,  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  is  saying,  and  what  this  gentle- 
man is  also  agreeing  with  Ls  that  this 
mobile-launched  missile  system  is  not 
the  approach,  even  if  you  agree  that 
there  is  a  theoretical  vulnerability 

Finallv,  I  would  like  to  resnond  to 
the  question  of  this  system,  this  most 
recent  one.  being  the  cheapest.  This  is 
the  30th.  not  the  2d  or  the  3d.  the  30th 
different  system  that  has  been  devised 
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cheaist  EveTstud^donSic^ti"  th^?     '^  ^  ^h  especially  effective  tool  to  sup-     would  see  to  me  that  it  lacks  logic  not  to 
cneapest.  hvery  study  done  indicates  that     port  and  enforce   arms  control   rather     l.ave  the  m-thod  of  oceratine  them 
rf-ifl""."  P"5  >-°>^/ finger  on  the  amount     than  a  contributor  to  the  arms  race.  Mr   smON  I  ^hink    he  fL?th"lt.  t.he 
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and  one  cannot  assert  that  it  is  the 
cheapest.  Every  study  done  indicates  that 
you  cannot  put  your  finger  on  the  amount 
of  money  that  this  system  will  cost. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  within  the  confines  of 
SALT  n.  this  means  that  we  are  theo- 
retically outside  of  the  arms  control 
environment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Delltjms  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Simon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. • 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
'••eld  further'' 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  do  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California 

Mr.  DELLUMS  One  cannot  attach  a 
cost  estimate  to  this.  I  chaUenged  aU  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  floor  yesterday  to 
tell  me  what  the  outside  figure  for  this 
system  will  be.  We  cannot  determine  it. 
The  reason  we  cannot  determine  the  cost 
is  because  this  system  requires  that  we 
react  to  the  Soviets  and  when  you  add 
the  factor  of  the  capacity  of  the  Soviets 
to  increase  warheads,  you  have  no  basis 
upon  which  to  determine  how  large  this 
system  will  have  to  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  variety  of 
alternatives  available  to  us.  Each  of 
them  will  cost  money.  It  is  anticipated 
this  system  could  cost  well  in  excess  of 
$100  biUlon.  That,  in  my  estimation,  is 
not  cheap  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation. 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  will  yield  verv  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  be- 
cause I  have  other  colleagues  to  whom 
I  wish  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEMP  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding?  to  me.  The  gentleman 
from  California  might  not  have  been 
listening  to  my  debate  because  I  did  not 
suggest  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
nuclear  holocaust  launched  by  the 
Soviet  Union  at  all.  Indeed,  I  only  sug- 
gested that  the  Soviets  could  use'  their 
power  to  intimidate  the  West  in  di- 
plomacy The  purpose  of  the  MX  system 
is  to  make  invulnerable  the  land-ba.sed 
leg  of  our  Traid.  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  protect  our  vital  interests  and  to 
deter  war.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  going 
to  be  a  war  but  I  think  the  best  way  to 
prevent  war  is  to  have  a  deterrent  that 
is  capable  of  being  credible,  survivable 
and  to  allow  the  Soviet  Union  to  recog- 
nize there  is  no  incentive  for  them  to  go 
on  building  up  strategic  armaments. 
That  is  a  major  purpose  of  our  land- 
based  arm  of  the  Traid.  We  have 
deterred  this  effort  for  10  vears  and  I 
suggest  we  are  making  a  mistake  if  we 
thmk  we  can  do  it  with  anything  less. 

Moreover,  the  combination  of  surviv- 
ability and  resiliency  offered  bv  MPS 
basing  and  the  BMD  option,  plus  the 
comiterforce  flexibility  provided  bv  the 
MX  missile,  are  more  than  just  insurance 
poUcies  against  so-called  nightmare 
threafts.  In  reality,  they  serve  as  power- 
ful incentives  for  the  Soviets  to  engage 
in  a  meaningful  arms  control  process 
and  adhere  to  the  terms  of  agreements 
that  flow  from  that  process.  In  this  way 
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MX  is  an  especially  effective  tool  to  sup- 
port and  enforce  arms  control  rather 
than  a  contributor  to  the  arms  race. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

<By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Simon 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

ni240 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
my   colleague  from   Ohio    iMr.   Seiber- 

LING)  . 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
hard  to  get  a  handle  on  what  this  will 
cost,  but  the  GAO  estimated  that  the 
system — that  is,  the  one  contemplated 
by  this  bill— will  cost  $54  billion. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  correct  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  the  GAO  said  "at 
least  $56  billion." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  All  right.  Well,  that 
IS  in  the  same  ball  park. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Yes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  And  this  system  as- 
sumes that  there  is  a  SALT  II  ceiling  on 
Soviet  and  American  warheads.  The  gen- 
eral consensus  is  that  if  there  is  no 
SALT  ceiling,  we  are  talking  about  a  cost 
probably  double,  so  we  are  talking  about 
over  a  hundred  billion  dollars  for  this 
particular  basing  system. 

Now.  studies  have  indicated— and  I 
will  get  into  that  when  I  get  my  own 
time — that  we  could  do  the  small  sub- 
marine approach  with  the  MX  missile 
mounted  on  it  for  less  than  one- third  of 
the  cost  of  this  proposed  system,  and  the 
small  submarine  approach  is  not  af- 
fected by  whether  there  is  SALT  or  is 
not  SALT  because  it  is  an  invulnerable 
system.  So.  we  do  need  to  do  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does,  and  that 
is  have  some  serious  study  on  other  bas- 
ing modes. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomia. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  not 
really  sure  that  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  What  he  is  really  do- 
ing is  cutting  out  the  basing  mode,  and 
he  is  asking  for  a  study  on  that.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct,  but  pro- 
ceeding with  the  missile  itself. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  But  proceeding  with  the 
missile? 
Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LLOYD.  That  is  the  dilemma  I  am 
in.  That  is  quite  a  tit  hke  buying  a  car 
and  saying.  'T  don't  like  the  color  of 
the  wheels,  but  I  will  get  the  wheel.s 
later."  It  seems  to  me  that  really  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is,  you  "cannot 
do  it  without  the  basing  mode.  I  do  not 
know  that  this  is  the  right  way,  and  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  has  said 
and  I  do  agree  that  there  are  a  lot— I  am 
not  really  hard  line  that  this  is  the  only 
way  to  get  to  heaven,  that  this  is  go'ng 
to  be  the  final  deterrent  and  all  those 
things. 

But,  I  am  sayin?  that  if  indeed  we  are 
going  to  go  forward  with  the  weapons 
system,  then  we  have  got  to  have  the 
basing  mode.  Either  we  take  the  old 
holes  and  expand  them  and  put  the  mis- 
siles in  them,  or  do  something,  but  it 


would  see  to  me  that  it  lacks  logic  not  to 
I'.ave  the  method  of  operating  them. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  a.sking  questions  is  on 
the  .Armed  Services  Committee,  has 
serious  questions  such  as.  before  we 
make  this  huge  expenditure — again,  the 
second  largest  m  the  history  of  the  Na- 
tion— we  ought  to  know  what  we  are 
doing. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  allowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 

NO   REPUBLICA.V    I.E.fDER   FAVORS   OIL   IMPORT   FEE 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  UPI 
reports  today  that — 

The  President  has  blamed  election  year 
politics  on  pressurlnp  Congress  Into  oppos- 
ing his  oil  Import  fee.  and  created  disturbing 
signs  that  a  balanced  budget  may  be  aban- 
doned. Speaking  at  a  Rose  Garden  ceremony 
honoring  small  business,  the  President  com- 
plained that  the  pressures  of  a  political  year 
are  working  counter  to  administration  pro- 
grams. 

Citing  a  12-percent  drop  in  oil  im- 
ports, he  said: 

The  pressures  to  discontinue  this  program 
are  tremendous  because  it  does  require  polit- 
ical courage  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
Executive  Branch.  For  instance — 

And  I  am  quoting — 
For  Instance,  when  the  congressional  leaders 
came  to  see  me  in  the  Cabinet  Room  early  In 
March,  they  asked  me  to  impose  an  oil  con- 
servation fee  amounting  to  10  cents  a  gallon 
on  gasoline.  Now,  pressures  on  them  have 
tended  to  reverse  that  action.  This  will  un- 
doubtedly result  In  a  much  higher  level  of 
OPEC  oil  prices  during  the  coming  months. 


That  is  what  the  President  said.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  people  that  I  do  not  know  who 
these  congressional  leaders  were  who 
suggested  mat  there  should  be  a  10- 
cent'i-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  Certainly, 
there  were  no  Republican  leaders  in- 
volved, and  I  want  to  make  that  very 
clear  Certainly.  I  do  not  know  any  pres- 
ent House  Republican  leader  who  has 
ever  been  in  favor  of  using  the  tax 
mechanism  as  a  means  of  lowering  the 
amount  of  usage  of  oil  and  gas.  We  want 
to  lower  the  usage,  but  we  also  want  to 
increa.se  domestic  supplies  of  oil  and  gas. 
In  other  words,  we  have  much  better 
plans  than  this. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  ?4r.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  respond 
briefly  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
Let  me  say  first  that  I  agree  with  most  of 
what  he  has  said,  and  I  certainly  share 
his  concern.  Having  sat  through  numer- 
ous hours  of  testimony  in  the  R.  &  D. 
subcommittee  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  the  MX.  I  have  to  admit  that  at  this 
point  I  have  reservations  a.s  to  the  basing 
mode,  as  does  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. They  have  come  up  with  the  solu- 
tion that  will  be  picked  over  all  other 
solutions,  and  that  is  exactly  the  reason 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
asked  for  $400  to  $500  million  that  the 
gentleman  seeks  to  strike  for  R.  &  D.,  to 
develop  which  mode  thev  will  ultimately 
decide  upon  as  the  basing  mode.  The 
mode  that  is  in  the  best  interests  and  is 
most  cost  effective  in  this  country. 
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If  I  might  just  briefly  reflect  over  why 
we  got  to  tins  point,  how  we  came  here, 
and  why  I  think  it  would  be  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  this  country  to  do  away 
with  the  money,  some  time  back  our  de- 
fense intelligence  community  agreed 
that  in  the  near  luture  our  Minuteman 
silos  would  be  vulnerable.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  serious  dispute,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  admits  that  this 
is  the  case.  There  is  no  serious  dispute 
there.  There  is  some  dispute  as  to  when 
this  might  be.  Earlier  estimates  say  1982 
or  1983.  More  conservative  estimates  say 
1985  or  1986.  or  maybe  later. 

But.  this  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States  have  ap- 
proached the  concept  of  ICBM's  from 
two  different  points  of  view.  We  felt  that 
we  had  the  accuracy  and  navigation,  and 
we  could  more  incisively  and  decisively 
target  our  missiles,  and  we  went  to  a 
smaller  warhead  because  we  did  not  need 
to  take  out  a  large  area;  we  had  the  ac- 
curacy. Ihe  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand. 
did  not  feel  that  they  had  the  accuracy 
we  did,  so  in  order  to  make  sure  of  killing 
the  target,  they  built  a  larger  warhead 
so  that  they  would  not  have  to  get  as 
close  to  the  target. 

During  SALT  I.  the  Soviets,  as  we  have 
been  able  to  learn,  iiave  continually  up- 
graded their  accuracy  to  the  point  now 
that  we  have  been  able  to  pro.iect  about 
when  their  accuracy  will  approach  ours, 
so  that  they  not  only  have  the  larger 
warhead,  but  they  have  a  greater  de- 
pendability in  accuracy,  which  will  then 
make  it  more  hkely  for  a  direct  hit. 
which  means  that  our  hardened  silos  will 
not  be  adequate.  It  is  as  that  time  that 
we  agree  they  v>ill  become  vulnerable, 
so  that  if  we  start  on  the  premise  that 
they  will  be  vulnerable  some  time  in  the 
ver>  near  future,  then  we  have  to  come 
up  with,  what  are  you  going  to  do'  Are 
you  going  to  do  nothing?  How  do  you 
protect  them? 

So,  it  IS  for  this  reason  that,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  and  others  have 
said,  we  have  had  an  ongoing  study  and 
spent  over  $200  million  in  the  studies  to 
determine  what  is  best.  We  have  studied 
over  30  different  systems  such  as  under- 
water submarines,  the  MPS,  the  pea-un- 
der-the-shell-type  thing,  launch  from 
wide-bodied  aircraft,  any  number  of 
studies  have  been  made,  serious  studies 
by  the  .scientific  community.  One  by  one, 
they  have  been  discarded  as  not  being 
the  most  effective  to  the  point  where 
the  Department  of  Defense  now  has  gen- 
eralized on  a  mobile  land-based  system 
as  the  third  leg  of  the  Triad.  And  so.  at 
this  point  the  Department  of  Defense 
comes  forward  and  says.  "Well  now.  this 
is  the  general  concept  that  we  want  to  go 
forward  with." 
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I.  too,  have  shared  the  concern  of 
many  as  to  the  change  of  announced 
basing  modes,  whether  it  be  the  Air- 
borne, whether  it  be  the  MPS,  whether  it 
be  the  racetrack,  or  whether  it  be  the 
linear  svstem.  In  go'ng  into  this  with 
the  experts  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense what  they  tell  me— and  I  think  this 
is  the  significant  point  to  be  made  here— 
IS  that  we  are  not  locking  in  on  a  sys- 


tem we  are  locking  in  on  a  concept.  But 
v.hether  it  be  the  racetrack  whether  it 
be  the  oval  whether  it  be  the  shape  of 
a  figure  8  whether  it  be  an  hourglass 
or  whether  it  be  a  straight  hnear  sys- 
tem this  is  the  thing  that  will  have  to 
be  determined  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
MuRTHA  I .  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Dickinson  >  has  ex- 
pired. 

'By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
IS  the  concept  that  the  $500  million  is 
intended  to  prove.  If  we  do  not  go  for- 
ward with  the  research  and  development. 
then  we  do  not  liave  tlie  most  definitive 
or  the  most  cost-effective  way  of  proceed- 
ing. What  are  we  doing,  then,  if  we  take 
out  R.  &  D.  money  but  say,  "Proceed  with 
the  missile?" 

This  is  where  the  fallacy  of  it  comes  in. 
because  those  of  us  who  are  closely  con- 
nected with  this  and  who  have  studied 
it  know  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
is  proceeding  now  on  a  dual  track.  They 
are  going  forward  with  a  basing  mode. 
They  are  stayin?  on  this  one  track,  and 
they  are  going  forward  with  the  missile 
itself  on  another  track.  It  is  the  intent 
and  design  of  the  present  planning  to, 
in  1983,  bring  the  two  tracks  together 
and  marry  them,  so  to  speak,  and  at  that 
time  have  the  first  test  firing  of  the 
system. 

Now.  if  we  onlv  proceed  with  the  mis- 
sile, then  we  will  not  have  any  valid  test 
m  1983.  1984.  or  1985.  because  we  cannot 
Lest  the  total  concept.  So  only  by  going 
down  the  dual  track  and  bringing  them 
together  at  the  end  of  the  research  and 
development  phase  can  we  validate  what 
we  are  trying  to  prove. 

I  am  also  told — and  the  Department 
of  Defense  acrees  with  this — that  if  we 
take  out  the  money  for  research  and  de- 
velopment at  this  time,  then  the  teams 
that  have  been  put  together,  all  the  en- 
gineers, the  technicians,  and  so  forth, 
who  are  in  place  ready  to  go  forward  with 
this,  would  no  longer  have  a  pavcheck 
All  of  the  developers  and  the  contractors 
wil!  have  to  disband  and  disperse  their 
teams. 

For  every  1  day  of  delay  now.  we 
cannot  just  crank  up  again  in  a  year  and 
say,  "All  right,  fellows,  everybody  back 
on  the  team.  Start  off  just  where  we 
were. "  For  every  1  day  of  delay  it  will 
take  2  days  to  start  up.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  1  day  to  make  up  for  1  day. 
If  we  lose  a  year,  we  lose  2  years  in 
getting  back  to  where  we  were. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  this  reason 
I  would  resist  the  amendment  to  take 
out  or  delete  the  money  for  research  and 
development.  And  that  is  what  it  is. 
strictly  research  and  development,  to 
prove  the  concept  without  additional  de- 
lay, and  then  in  1983,  or  approximately 
during  that  time  period,  the  Department 
of  Defense  will  be  able  to  test  the  concept 
and  will  be  able  to  fire  it  using  the  basing 
mode.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  other- 
wise is  to  take  the  missile  out  to  Van- 
denberg  in  California  and  fire  it  straight 


up.  like  what  is  done  now  with  the  Min- 
uteman. and  we  iiave  not  proven  any- 
thing. 

So  I  have  reservations  as  to  the  basing 
mode.  I  think  it  has  to  be  proven.  But  to 
say  that  we  need  another  study,  after 
they  have  had  over  30  studies  and  over 
$200  million  spent,  Ls  just  another  way  of 
killing  it. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  yield  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

So  I  can  understand  the  position  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Deli.ums'.  in  supporting  this 
amendment  to  take  out  the  $500  million. 
He  tried  to  kill  it  completely  Some  peo- 
ple. "If  you  can't  kill  it  completely,  then 
kill  it  a  little  bit  at  a  time" 

That  is  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  we 
study  it  for  another  year  What  we  have 
to  do  is  get  on  with  the  research  and 
development  and  prove  the  concept  and 
not  go  back  to  a  paper  study  when  we 
already  spent  over  $200  million  over  ap- 
proximately 10  years  of  study  and  studied 
it  seriously  over  30  concepts.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  to  study  it  some  more. 
Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  good  friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  at  this  point  not 
convinced  on  either  side  I  am  also  not 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  so  I  am  a  little  confused  by 
the  statements  I  am  hearing.  Perhaps  the 
gentleman  can  clarify  them  for  me. 

If  I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying,  it  is  that  the  $500  million  that 
is  in  the  bill  now  which  the  Simon 
amendment  would  strike  is  basically  for 
continued  research  in  this  area.  Or  is  it 
research  in  the  specific  development  of 
a  plan  that  has  now  been  formulated? 

In  other  words,  is  there  a  set  plan 
that  that  money  is  supposed  to  go  to 
right  now? 

Mr  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do. 
the  $500  million  that  the  gentleman 
from  IllinoL';  Mr  Simon  '  is  seeking  to 
get  at  is  for  research  and  development 
going  to  the  basing  mode,  not  to  the 
missile  itself 

The  question  is  asked,  why  do  we  need 

this  much  money  for  the  basing  mode? 

The    CHAIRMAN    pro    tempore     The 

time  of   the   gentleman  from   Alabama 

<Mr.  Dickinson  I  has  again  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Peyser,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes,  i 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
continue,  the  money  for  the  basing  mode 
is  needed,  because  we  have  got  to  develop 
a  transporter  that  will  carry  a  missile 
weighing  a  million  pounds. 

Then  there  is  some  question  of  the 
concept  in  somebody's  mind:  Do  we  need 
a  dash  capability  so  it  can  go  30  miles 
per  hour? 

I  do  not  think  they  do,  but  that  is 
what  they  are  studying. 
How  hardened  do  we  need  to  have  the 
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Soviets   from   launrhine    a   first   strike     then  redirected  toward  the  augmenta-     dummy  missiles.  This  is  a  particularly 
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various  'garages'''  Do  thev  need  to  have 
hardened  doors  at  the  end.  and  do  they 
remove  the  door  and  bring  it  out  and  fire 
if  Or  do  you  have  the  trapdoor,  so  to 
speak,  where  the  arm  comes  up? 

All  these  things  have  to  be  studied, 
and  what  we  are  talking  about  and  what 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Simon* 
is  getting  at  is  the  basing  mode  R.  &  D. 
money  for  a  general  concept  that  is  not 
frozen  yet,  and  not  for  the  mLssile  itself 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  my  prob- 
lem, as  I  see  it.  is  if  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  not  clarified  it  to  the  point 
that  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
is  ready  to  say.  "Yes.  we  want  it:  whether 
it  is  the  hnear  system  or  one  of  the  other 
various  systems,  that  is  what  we  want," 
If  they  are  not  ready  yet  to  say  that  is 
where  we  are  going  to  go  with  the  mis- 
sile. I  do  not  understand  why  we  are  put- 
ting the  $500  million  in  it  now. 

What  program  is  that  really  going  to 
address?  Is  that  going  to  the  linear  pro- 
gram, or  is  that  going  to  the  racetrack? 
What  IS  it  going  to  do? 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  question. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  is  to  be  proven. 
I  assume.  This  is  from  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  I  am  speaking  now  from 
newspaper  accounts. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  just  a  moment  I 
will  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense picked  this  loop  system  as  the  most 
advantageous.  According  to  the  news- 
papers, to  secure  an  agreement  from 
Senator  Garn.  who  ohiected  to  that,  they 
said.  "All  right,  if  it  will  get  your  sup- 
port"— and  this  is  according  to  the 
papers  again — "it  is  no  big  difference  to 
us  whether  it  goes  straight  or  in  a  loop 
because  the  concept  is  yet  to  be  proven." 

There  might  be  some  diflerence  in 
acreage  and  there  might  be  some  differ- 
ence in  money,  but  it  is  not  substantial, 
but  the  concept  of  the  missile  itself  and 
the  fact  that  it  will  be  land  mobile  is 
fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  further  comment 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
cept of  which  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
speaks — and  he  has  been  dealing  with 
this  particular  weapons  system  for  a  long 
time — is  the  multiple  protective  shelter 
concept. 

Now.  I  have  heard  many  Members  say 
time  and  time  again  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  the  basing  concept.  Let  me 
correct  that.  There  are  a  lot  of  miscon- 
ceptions. There  is  no  change  in  the  bas- 
ing when  you  go  from  the  racetrack  or 
the  linear  or  whatever  you  call  it.  The 
change  from  racetrack  to  linear  basing 
was  no  more  than  an  engineering  change 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
'  Mr.  Dickinson  >  has  again  expired. 

'On  request  of  Mr.  Ichord,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson  was 


allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  is  no 
more  of  an  engineering  change  than  a 
change  from  the  model  T  to  the  model 
A  or  from  the  model  A  to  the  V-8.  It  is 
no  more  of  a  change  than  an  aerody- 
namic change  in  the  design  of  an  auto- 
mobile so  that  it  will  have  less  drag. 

There  was  really  no  change  in  the 
basing  mode.  It  all  comes  within  the  mul- 
tiple protective  shelter  concept. 

As  far  as  the  breakdown  of  the  $566.6 
million,  which  is  R.  &  D.,  as  the  gentle- 
man correctly  states,  I  do  have  a  break- 
down of  the  cost  available  for  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  guess  the  problem — 
and  it  is  going  to  be  a  problem  as  long 
as  this  amendment  is  on  the  floor — is 
that  we  still  need  clarification  on  what 
happens  to  the  program  if  the  Simon 
amendment  passes. 
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The  MX  goes  ahead,  as  I  understand 
it.  It  has  no  impact  on  that  at  all.  But  the 
question  of  where  the  impact  comes  is: 
What  is  the  system  that  is  going  to  be  to 
convey  or  to  store  this  missile  system? 
And  I  guess  some  of  us  who  do  not  have 
an  in-depth  understanding  have  to  un- 
derstand that  either  the  $500  million  is 
vital  to  the  program,  it  cannot  go  on 
without  it.  or  perhaps  the  Simon  amend- 
ment makes  some  sense. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  I  might  respond, 
in  the  brief  time  I  have  left,  the  point 
I  had  tried  to  make  is  that  this  is  a  simul- 
taneous development.  If  you  go  forward 
with  one  and  kill  one,  then  what  you  are 
doing  is  prolonging  the  entire  R.  &  D.  ef- 
fort, with  a  great  waste  in  expense  and 
effort  that  should  not  be  and  which  is 
not  necessary. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
Members  what  Secretary  Perry  said  this 
morning  before  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. We  asked  him  a  question 
about  the  Simon  amendment.  He  said  the 
effect  of  the  Simon  amendment  is  to 
destroy  the  MX  program,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. You  cannot  go  ahead  with  the  missile 
without  fimding  the  basing  mode.  The 
whole  idea  of  the  system  is  to  have  a 
basing  mode  that  will  be  invulnerable 
from  attack  so  that  our  land-based  mis- 
siles will  be  in  fact  invulnerable. 

So  the  effect  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, whether  it  is  intended  by  the  au- 
thor or  not,  is  to  destroy  the  MX 
program. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  linear  ap- 
proach, as  was  testified  to  this  morning 
will  save  us  $2  billion  and  something  like 


3,000  miles  of  road.  So  the  straight-time 
approach  I  think  has  substantive  reasons 
for  being  supported  rather  than  just  po- 
litical consideration. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  since  my  name  has 
been  m?ntloned.  I  appreciate  the  attitude 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  do 
not  dispute  at  all  that  the  missile  pro- 
gram must  go  ahead.  There  is  a  ques- 
tion about  what  the  basing  mode  ought 
to  be.  But  if  we  go  ahead  with  the  mis- 
sile, and  we  can  use  that  in  a  fixed  loca- 
tion, a  split  basing  mode,  on  submarines, 
whatever. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  'Mr.  Dickinson' 
has  expired. 

•  On  request  of  Mr.  Simon  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dickinson  was 
allow-ed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  > 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman.  I  am  sure,  is  aware 
that  the  Defense  Department  has  gone 
through  an  exhaustive  research  of  all 
other  po-ssible  basing  modes  under  the 
Stevens  amendment.  That  has  been  ac- 
complished. And  they  have  come  back 
to  the  horizontal  basing  mode  as  the 
most  preferable,  not  the  racetrack,  but 
the  straight  ahead,  straight  line  basing 
mode  with  horizontal  shelters,  as  being 
the  best  option  available,  and  it  saves 
money. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested is  nothing  more  than  the  Stevens 
amendment  and.  therefore,  is  totally  re- 
dundant at  this  point.  If  you  are  for  MX. 
you  have  to  be  against  the  Simon  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Simon  amendment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  funding  contained  in 
this  act  for  the  MX  m'ssile  program.  It 
is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  billions  of  dollars  needed  for 
full  implementation  of  the  MX  program 
would  ultimately  prove  damaging  to  our 
national  .security,  not  beneficial  as  its 
proponents  suggest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  colleagues 
will  remember  that  I  was  one  of  the  first 
to  voice  my  objections  to  tht  MX  con- 
cept. On  August  8,  1978.  I  rose  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  during  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1979  DOD  appropria- 
tions bill  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  inclusion  of  research  and 
development  funds  for  the  so-called 
multiple  aimpoint  basing  mode  system 
for  the  MX.  more  commonly  referred  to 
as  MAP.  At  that  time,  the  Air  Force  was 
advocating  the  housing  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  thousands  of  additional  ICBM 
silos  throughout  the  West  and  Midwest 
The  inevitable  comparison  was  with  a 
giant  "shell  game"  approach,  and  the 
objective  then,  as  now.  was  to  achieve  a 
land  basing  system  that  would  deter  the 
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Soviets  from  launching  a  first  strike 
against  our  land-based  ICBM's  due  to 
confusion  over  which  of  the  silos  housed 
the  real  missile.  With  the  support  of 
dozens  of  my  colleagues,  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  high-level  commission  to  carefully 
evaluate  the  wisdom  of  this  proposal,  and 
urged  the  President  to  reassess  the  im- 
plications of  the  MAP  program. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  was  put 
forth  at  that  time  in  support  of  the  MAP 
basing  mode  was  given  by  Gen.  Lew 
.Mien.  Jr..  the  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff, 
and  I  must  admit  I  was  dumbfounded.  In 
testimony  given  in  support  of  the  MAP 
deployment.  General  Allen  lauded  the 
program  by  pointing  out  that  it  would 
deploy  a  "great  sponge  "  of  targets  in  the 
United  States  that  would  serve  to  "ab- 
sorb" the  Soviet  warheads.  It  seemed  to 
me  then,  and  certainly  seems  to  me  now. 
that  it  is  in  oui-  national  interest  to  pur- 
sue a  basing  mode  that  would  draw  the 
Soviets'  attention  away  from  our  farm- 
lands and  land  mass  not  toward  it.  That 
is  part  of  the  reason  why  I  introduced 
the  resolution  calling  for  a  reassessment 
of  alternative  basing  modes,  and  why  I 
would  favor  a  substitute  like  the  sub- 
merged underwater  mode  ■  SUM  > . 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  MAP  pro- 
posal was  ultimately  shelved.  The  Pen- 
tagon's experts  admitted  what  we  who 
had  questioned  its  effectiveness  had  been 
saying  all  along:  while  MAP  appeared  to 
be  sound  in  theory,  in  actual  practice  its 
implementation  would  have  left  the 
United  States  billions  of  dollars  poorer. 
and  in  a  more  insecure  strategic  position 
than  before. 

The  demise  of  MAP  did  not  signal  the 
end  of  the  MX.  however.  Strategic  plan- 
ners went  through  numerous  basing 
mode  proposal^,  including  one  in  which 
"racetrack"  loops  would  be  employed  so 
that  the  real  missile  could  be  shuttled 
between  scores  of  silos  to  evade  Soviet 
warheads.  Reports  now  indicate  that  this 
approach  has  also  been  abandoned,  and 
that  instead  the  Defense  Department 
will  opt  for  a  "loading  dock  concept. " 
which  will  supposedly  utilize  grids  of 
parallel  roads  to  transport  the  real  mis- 
.sile  from  silo  to  silo. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
changes  in  the  basing  mode  do  not  re- 
flect a  meaningful  redesign  of  the  MX 
missile  program  that  successfully  deals 
with  the  bottom  line  reason  for  my  op- 
position to  it.  and  that  of  most  of  my 
colleagues.  Simply  stated,  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  to 
build  a  mobile  land-based  system  of  new 
ICBM's  will  not  achieve  its  objective. 
which  IS  to  make  invulnerable  the  U.S. 
ICBM  arsenal  to  a  Soviet  attack.  In  fact. 
I  would  maintain  that,  especially  given 
the  absence  of  certain  hmitations  on 
Soviet  ICBM  capabilities,  the  MX  system 
as  proposed  will  worsen  our  national 
security,  not  enhance  it. 

There  are  some  who  accuse  those  of 
us  who  oppose  the  MX  as  being  "anti- 
defense."  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  In  fact,  this  country's  mihtary 
capability  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  decision  not  to  proceed  with  the  MX. 
since  tens  of  billions  of  dollars  could  be 


then  redirected  toward  the  augmenta- 
tion of  other  components  of  our  national 
security  position,  such  as  conventional 
weaponry,  military  manpower  attraction 
and  retention,  and  the  lessening  of  our 
dependence  upon  foreign  sources  of  oil. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  responses  to 
those  who  contend  that  opposition  to  the 
MX  is  an  antidefense  position  comes 
from  no  less  a  defense  champion  than 
retired  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Paul  Simon.  Gen- 
eral Taylor  wrote : 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  the  proponents  of  the 
MX  have  not  made  a  convincing  case  either 
as  to  the  need  for  a  new  weapons  system 
to  replace  our  sllo-based  ICBMs  or  as  to  the 
claims  of  the  MX  as  the  preferred  replace- 
ment. 

Another  retired  military  man,  former 
Chief  of  Staff  Adm.  Thomas  Moorer 
noted  that — 

The  ICBMs  that  are  fixed  in  the  middle  of 
the  country  can  be  targeted  10  years  in 
advance. 

Admiral  Moorer  advocated  a  shifting 
from  a  land  basing  mode  to  an  under- 
water basing  mode,  such  as  envisioned  in 
the  so-called  SUM.  or  submerged  under- 
water mode,  approach.  Again,  these  mili- 
tary officers,  who  have  dedicated  their 
professional  lives  to  keeping  the  United 
States  as  strong  militarily  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  hold  the  view  that  the  MX 
is  not  worthy  of  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  today  con- 
cernmg  the  MX  program  is  sure  to  be  a 
long  and  complex  one.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  focus  on  some  of  the  more 
technical  reasons  for  opposing  the  MX. 
including  its  susceptibility  to  Soviet  sur- 
veillance, its  potentially  destabilizing  ef- 
fect, its  proneness  to  early  obsolescence. 
and  its  social  and  environmental  impacts. 
I  believe  that  all  of  these  issues  are  im- 
portant and  need  vO  be  discussed,  but  I 
would  like  to  briefly  focus  my  comments 
on  the  cost  implications  of  the  proposed 
MX  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  estimates 
that  the  MX  program  will  cost  $33  billion 
in  1980  dollars.  As  we  know  all  too  well, 
initial  cost  estimates  for  exotic  weapon 
systems  almost  always  prove  to  be  far 
below  what  the  final  costs  end  up  being. 
Many  experts  estimate  that  the  MX  sys- 
tem will  cost  well  over  $50  billion  before 
It  is  completed.  But  let  us  assume  con- 
servatively that  the  MX  system  will  cost 
S33  billion  This  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  money.  If  we  were  to  spend  S33  billion 
on  the  Nation's  energy  problem,  we  could 
be  well  on  our  way  to  solving  what  is  truly 
the  biggest  threat  to  our  national  secu- 
rity today — our  dangerous  dependence 
upon  foreign  sources  of  oil.  It  is  safe  to 
say.  however,  that  if  the  MX  system 
could  guarantee  that  it  would  achieve  the 
deterrence  from  a  Soviet  first-strike  at- 
tack that  its  proponents  claim,  that  it 
would  perhaps  be  a  good  buy.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  case. 

One  of  the  basic  reasons  why  the  MX 
cannot  assure  our  land-based  ICBM's 
survivability  is  that  the  Soviets  can  build 
more  warheads  with  which  to  destroy  our 
missiles  cheaper  than  we  can  build  more 
aimpoints.  or  additional  silos  to  house  the 


diuruny  missiles.  This  is  a  particularly 
disturbing  possibility  in  light  of  the  cur- 
rent freeze  on  SALT  II.  since  it  was  that 
agreement  which  would  have  put  a  'im- 
itation on  the  nimiber  of  warheads  which 
the  Soviets  could  put  on  their  missiles. 
Without  the  so-called  fractionation 
limitation  contained  in  the  treaty,  the 
CIA  estimates  that  the  Soviets  could  pos- 
sess a  missile  arsenal  in  1985  of  as  many 
as  16.000  nuclear  warheads.  Given  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  MX  program 
would  result  in  only  an  increase  of  4.600 
hardened  sUos.  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  no  guarantee  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
deterred  from  a  first-strike  attack 
against  our  land-based  ICBM-'s  if  they 
were  determined  to  mount  such  an 
attack. 

If  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
were  to  become  locked  in  a  race  to  neu- 
tralize the  others  land-based  ICBM 
force,  and  the  United  States  were  com- 
mitted to  the  MX  system,  it  is  likely  that 
we  would  soon  have  to  face  the  prospects 
of  turning  the  continental  United  States 
into  a  giant  prairie  dog  town,  with  ICBM 
silos  dotting  the  landscape.  This  does  not 
seem  like  wise  public  policy  to  me,  I 
would  far  rather  see  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars that  are  now  being  earmarked  for 
the  land-based  MX  spent  on  alternative 
ways  of  responding  to  the  Soviets'  war- 
head accuracy — such  as  the  SL^M  pro- 
posal, or  on  augmenting  our  convention- 
al military  capabilty.  or  in  attaining  an 
expanded  domestic  energy  production 
capability  and  increasing  our  economic 
productivity  and  vitality. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  remember  the  ABM 
proposal  which  was  finally  put  to  rest  in 
1973.  just  before  I  came  to  Congress,  but 
not  before  this  Nation  had  spent  approx- 
imately $7  billion  pursuing  it.  The  evi- 
dence that  the  ABM  system  could  not  do 
what  it  was  designed  to  do  finally  became 
so  overwhelming  it  resulted  in  the 
abandonment  of  that  proposal.  I  can  tell 
you  that  mv  farmers  and  small  business- 
men know  that  we  cannot  afford  to  waste 
$7  billion— much  less  $38  billion — on  a 
half-completed  set  of  holes  that  will  not 
do  the  job  they  are  designed  to  do.  I 
strongly  urge  m.y  colleagues  to  reject  the 
funding  contained  in  this  act  for  the 
MX  system. 

ThaijJc  vou. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Simon  amendment. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  this  whole 
amendment,  but  I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  deleting  the  funds  for  the  basing 
mode  and  keeping  open  the  study  of  al- 
ternatives. There  is  a  particularly  good 
article  on  this  subject  in  May's  Wash- 
ington Monthly  by  Bill  Keller  which  I 
am  placing  in  the  Record.  But  both  Mr 
Keller  and  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that 
Congress  is  being  asked  to  accept  this 
almost  laughable  MX  racetrack  <or 
modified  racetrack  i  basing  system  Is 
there  no  one  who  can  say  the  Emporer 
has  no  clothes  on  and  be  listened  to? 
"What  could  be  in  the  better  interest  of 
our  potential  enemies,  than  to  have  us 
spend  our  defense  dollars  digging  holes 
in  the  ground?  And  I  am  particularly 
disturbed  by  the  summary  dismissal  giv- 
en the  alternative  basing  proposal  called 
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the  shallow  underwater  missile  (SUM> 
system.  The  SUM  proposal  places  large 


gic  command  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
discussion,  but  I  think  that  the  Depart- 


the  thing  to  the  gunwales.  Under  Rlckover's 
guiding  hand,  each  generation  of  subs  got 
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of  them   Strap  to  either  side  a  tube  contaln- 
ine  a  missile.  When  the  tube  is  released,  it 


globe-girdling    Trident?    Troubling,    indeed, 
for  while  bv  1979  there  were  Dlentv  of  Navy 


case   In    the   courts — under   the   nine   niaj(x 
and  dozens  of  minor  laws  controlling  federml 
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the  shallow  underwater  missile  (SUM) 
system.  The  SUM  proposal  places  large 
missiles  on  small  submarines  probably, 
but  not  necessarily,  in  our  coastal  waters. 
Now  this  system  may  certainly  not  be 
the  answer  but  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  diflBcuities  that  SUM  faces 
in  getting  a  fair  hearing; 

Hrst.  The  Air  Force  does  not  want  the 
system.  They  cannot  imagine  how  they 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  this  sea-based  weapon.  Therefore  the 
money  that  is  now  being  allocated  to  the 
Air  Force  for  MX  would  be  reallocated  to 
the  Navy.  The  MX  may  be  a  joke  but  it 
is  not  that  big  a  joke  to  the  Air  Force. 
Second.  The  Nav>  does  not  want  the 
system.  The  Navy  contribution  to  the 
triad  is  the  Trident  submarine,  the  funds 
devoted  to  this  new  funny  little  sub- 
marine would  compete  with  Trident 
funds.  It  may  be  M  right  for  the  Air 
Force  to  offer  alternative  to  Trident  but 
certainly  not  the  Navy's  own  family.  Also 
there  is  the  matter  of  Admiral  Rick- 
over — everyone  faiows  that  the  admiral 
has  vowed  that  this  country  will  never 
build  another  diesr' -electric  submarine 
and  this  weapon  ?ystem  does  not  make 
sense  if  it  is  nuclear  powered. 

Third.  Industry  does  not  want  the  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  overcome  the  stumbling 
block  posed  by  Admiral  Rickover's  aver- 
sion to  diesel  subi'arines  the  designers 
of  SUM  have  proiicxi  that  we  buy  the 
submarines  from  an  existing  model  being 
used  by  the  Geraianf.  Not  much  op- 
portunity for  a  fat  contract  there. 

So  how  much  o'  a  chance  does  this 
system  have  when  •'  is  opposed  by  in- 
dustry, the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force?  Can 
you  imagine  any  study  being  commis- 
sioned today  that  would  consider  this 
system  a  viable  alternative?  Over  and 
above  the  small  likelL^iood  of  accept- 
ance we  have  the  act.ve  efforts  of  the 
Department  of  Defend  >  against  the 
weapon.  They  have  concocted  and  pub- 
lished the  "Van  Dom  effect"  as  the  rea- 
son not  to  even  bother  our  heads  about 
the  SUM  weapon  system.  The  Van  Dom 
effect  is  the  mighty  wave  that  would 
be  created  by  a  properly  placed  under- 
water explosion  Thi.s  wave  would  destroy 
any  submarines  located  on  the  conti- 
nental shelf.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a 
debate  about  this  effect  but  I  th*nk  there 
are  alternative  methods  of  operating 
SUM  that  would  make  it  a  viable  weapon 
even  in  the   face  of  this  mighty  wave. 

The  important  fact  is  that  SUM  can- 
not receive  a  fair  hearing  with  our  pres- 
ent procurement  system.  I  think  there 
is  only  one  way  we  can  get  a  unbiased 
opinion  of  this  weapon.  We  must  have  a 
sejjarate  strategic  command.  My  dis- 
senting views  to  the  authorization  bill 
called  for  the  formation  of  this  com- 
mand. Imagine  how  different  would  be 
the  approach  to  thus  and  other  strategic 
system  proposals  if  there  were  no  service 
rivalry  to  consider  And  the  only  way  we 
can  avoid  this  rivalry  is  to  gather  all 
strategic  interests  under  one  com- 
mander 

We  stirely  realize  that  our  strategic 
posture  is  the  most  significant  aspect  of 
our  national  security  We  cannot  afford 
to  let  this  security  dwindle  because  of 
petty  rivalries  The  proposal  for  a  strate- 


gic command  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
discussion,  but  I  think  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  various  services 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  Congress 
wants  aU  alternative  proposals  for  an 
MX  basing  system  to  receive  a  fair  hear- 
ing, and  we  are  not  yet  convinced  that 
this  has  happened.  Therefore.  I  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment 

The  Washington  Monthly  article  by 
Bill  Keller,  which  I  referred  to  in  my 
remarks,  is  as  follows : 

Sighted  S.U.M.,  Sank  Same 
(By  BUI  KeUer) 

On  March  25,  the  Defense  Department 
draznaticaUy  disclosed  in  public  one  of  the 
ghastly  secrets  of  modem  nuclear  strategy 
Testifying  before  a  House  subcommittee. 
Pentagon  officials  revealed  that  an  enemy 
could  barrage  our  coastal  waters  with  nu- 
clear warheads  timed  to  explode  under  the 
ocean,  creating  an  immense  tidal  wave.  ("1 
can't  tell  you  how  big,"  a  Pentagon  PR  man 
later  confided  in  a  bushed  voice,  "but  it  starts 
out  at  a  height  not  unlike  that  of  the  Empire 
State  Building")  This  great  breaker,  called 
the  "van  Dom  effect"  (after  the  Defense 
Department  scientist  who  discovered  Its  po- 
tential ) .  would  destroy  all  vessels  in  its  path 
and,  incidentally,  smash  coastal  cities  into 
so  much  driftwood. 

It  was  an  uncharacteristic  performance  for 
the  Pentagon,  not  an  organization  famous 
for  its  dedication  to  the  public's  right  to 
know  the  latest  military  secrets.  In  fact,  the 
van  Dorn  edect  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
secret  you  might  expect  the  generals  to 
want  to  keep  on  the  off  chance  the  Soviets 
hadn't  heard  of  it.  But.  as  the  hearings  wore 
on,  it  became  clear  that  our  top  defense  plan- 
ners had  come  to  believe  they  had  little 
choice  but  to  reveal  the  secret  in  all  Its  ter- 
rifying details.  It  was  the  only  sure  way  to 
elmlnate  what  they  perceived  as  a  threat  to 
America's  two  most  expensive  nuclear 
weapons — the  Trident  submarine  and  the 
land-based  MX  missile.  The  threat  was  a  new 
weapon,  superior  in  many  ways  to  anything 
the  Pentagon  was  building;  It  was  cheaper, 
more  effective,  and  vulnerable.  This  was 
no  time  to  worry  about  the  Russians — Con- 
gress was  talking  about  building  small  sub- 
marines. 

STTB  FOR  A  HERO 

The  threat  had  been  present  for  decades, 
ever  since  we  beean  putting  our  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  sea  in  subs.  Lyin<»  In  wait  under  the 
seas,  the  submarines  could  survive  any  nu- 
clear exchange — for  the  slmnle  reason  that 
thev  would  be  vlrtuallv  Imnosslble  to  find — 
and  after  the  attack  thev  could  deliver  their 
warheads  to  anv  DOi"t  in  the  TJ  S.S.R 

The  loelc  of  the  ml.sslle-carrvlne  subs  had 
always  seemed  to  lend  itself  to  a  philosophy 
of  "small  is  beautiful,"  at  least  to  a  minority 
In  the  defense  establishment  They  would 
trot  out  arguments  like  Lanchester's  Law. 
which  holds  that  if  you  have  twice  as  many 
weapons,  thev  need  only  to  be  one  fourth  as 
effective.  Since  the  virtue  of  subs  was  that 
they  were  hard  to  track  down  It  followed 
that  many  small  subs  would  be  preferable 
to  a  few  large  ones.  The  fact  that  small  sub- 
marines are  easier  to  hide  (they  present 
smaller  profiles  to  enemy  sonar)  seemed  to 
strengthen  the  case  To  military  lavmen — 
and  I  am  certainly  one — the  idea  has  an 
obvious  simplicity  and  appeal  that  is  almost 
irresistible. 

But  It  was  not  an  Idea  that  ever  held  much 
sway  with  Admiral  Hvman  Rlckover  Rick- 
over  wanted  submarines  that  could  range 
the  world,  fast  and  deep,  staying  submertred 
for  long  periods  vsrithout  the  need  to  refuel. 
That  meant  nuclear-powered  submarines. 
And  once  you've  decided  to  build  your  ship 
aroiind  a  nuclear  power  plant  Rlckover 
argued  to  a  receptive  Congress,  you  might 
as  well  go  for  economies  of  scale  and  load 


the  thing  to  the  gunwales.  Under  Rickover's 
guiding  hand,  each  generation  of  subs  got 
bigger,  fancier,  and  fewer;  the  contracts  to 
build  them  got  less  competitive  and  more 
expensive.  First  came  Nautilus,  then  Polaris 
and  Poseidon,  and  finaUy  the  masterpiece 
of  the  Rlckover  mentality,  a  self-contained, 
24-missile,  240-warhead  submersible  fortress 
the  size  of  the  Washington  monument  called 
the  Trident.  In  the  early  seventies,  the  de- 
cision was  mwle:  where  there  were  41  mis- 
sile-carrying submarines  in  service,  America's 
nuclear  deterrent  would  be  packed  into  a 
dozen  of  these  $1.65  billion  monsters. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  Navy  was  committing 
itself  tij  the  Trident,  In  defiance  of  Lan- 
chester's Law,  the  Air  Force  was  running 
into  problems  with  its  leg  of  the  nuclear 
"triad,"  the  land-based  ICBMs.  (The  third 
leg  of  the  triad  consists  of  long-range  bomb- 
ers, mostly  &-52S.)  Soviet  missiles  were  get- 
ting accurate  enough  to  "theoretically"  de- 
stroy the  silos  containing  our  Mlnuteman 
missiles  The  Air  Force  requested  a  bigger 
missile  with  more  warheads  known  as  the 
MX,  so  that  whatever  survived  a  Soviet  at- 
tack could  deliver  a  more  crushing  counter- 
punch. 

There  xere,  of  course,  those  who  questioned 
this  widely  publicized  concept  of  "Minute- 
man  vulnerability."  To  over-simplify,  they 
pointed  out  (a)  that  what  the  Soviets  can 
hit  in  theory,  they've  never  had  to  hit  in 
practice  and  probably  couldn't,  and  (b)  they 
could  not  afford  the  risk  that  we'd  empty 
our  silos  as  soon  as  the  attacking  missiles 
appeared  on  our  radar  screens,  a  maneuver 
called  "launch  on  warning"  or  "launch  or 
lose."  Stirprlsingly.  many  military  supporters 
of  the  MX.  including  several  whom  I  have 
interviewed,  agree  with  this  critique:  no  real 
mUitary  need  for  the  MX,  except  to  bolster 
Americas  sagging  confidence  Back  in  1975, 
Senator  John  Culver,  then  a  newcomer  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  listened  to 
this  argument  about  "psychological  insur- 
ance" and  suggested  the  Pentagon  could  save 
a  hell  of  p  lot  of  money  by  Jus',  hiring  a 
good  PR  man.  Everyone  chuckled,  and  then 
Congress  gave  the  Pentagon  what  it  wanted. 
Congress  wa.s  so  Impressed  with  the  Russian 
threat,  in  fuel,  that  It  decreed  the  new  mis- 
siles would  somehow  have  to  be  made  in- 
vulnerable. The  Pentagon's  Job  was  to  figure 
out  how 

SCREEN     DOORS 

By  1978.  nils  issue  of  ICBM  Invulnerability 
was  the  honest  subject  in  the  field  of  weap- 
ons researc.i.  and  It  was  chosen  as  the  topic 
for  a  three-week  summer  study  session  of 
about  40  'tcademic  scientists  and  Pentagon 
advisers  known  as  the  Jason  Group.  Among 
the  groups  members  is  an  IBM  physicist  and 
Harvard  profe? 'lor  named  Richard  Garwln 
Garwin  is  regarded  as  a  little  quirky  by  the 
miliiary  establishment.  He  once  proposed  a 
cheap  defen.«.e  system  for  missile  sites  which 
involved  simp  y  blowing  up  trenches  full  of 
ball  bearings  and  scrap  metal  in  the  face  of 
onrushiiif  enemy  missiles,  sort  of  a  Popular 
Mechanics  Anti-Ballistic  Missile.  (The  idea 
did  not  strike  the  Pentagon  as  .  .  .  well  suffi- 
ciently military  \  But  Garwin  is  an  acknowl- 
edged gert;,:  ;:.  the  field  of  weapons  systems. 
and  the  Pentagon  Is  willing  to  pay  for  his 
ideas,  maintain  his  access  to  classified  mate- 
rial, and  tiilerate  his  creative  eccentricities 

The  more  Garwin  and  his  think-tank  col- 
leagues thought  about  the  alternatives  to  the 
Mlnuteman.  tie  more  one  alternative  began 
to  look  extremely  attractive.  It  was  the  alter- 
native tlin  .  Rlckover  had  vetoed — the  small 
submarine  ^t  the  end  of  the  session,  the 
Jason  Groun  sent  the  Pentagon  a  secret  pa- 
per ou  what  they  called  the  "water-based 
MX."  The  prop'isal  looked  so  promising  that 
they  chosc'  to  epend  the  next  summer's  ses- 
sion reftnl'je  It. 

The  Idea  was  simple:  take  a  fieet  of  little 
diesel -powered.  u::-frllls  submarines — say  100 
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of  them  Strap  to  either  side  a  tube  contain- 
ing a  missile.  When  the  tube  is  released,  it 
bobs  to  the  surface  and  fires,  and  the  mis- 
sile is  steered  to  Its  target  by  a  combination 
of  satellite  and  on-shore  guidance  systems 
The  missile  would  have  all  the  accuracy  and 
firepower  of  the  MX — It  could,  tn  fact,  be 
the  same  missile — with  an  added  virtue  that 
no  land-based  system  could  hope  to  achieve: 
the  ability  to  hide  in  the  quarter-of-a-mil- 
lion  miles  of  water  close  to  our  shores 

The  Jason  Group  picked  out  a  small  Ger- 
man submarine  that  could  be  modified  for 
their  purposes  About  160  feet  long,  weighing 
450  tons,  and  carrying  a  crew  of  15,  each  ves- 
sel is  one-fortieth  the  size  of  a  Trident,  and 
would  cost  around  $30  million  to  build.  The 
group  then  developed  (on  paper)  the  com- 
munications and  guidance  systems  it  would 
need.  They  christened  their  baby  SUM  ifor 
Shallow  Underwater  Mobile)  and  sent  their 
study  to  the  Pentagon,  along  with  Garwln's 
arguments  that  SUM  would  be  far  cheaper, 
would  have  greater  strategic  value,  and 
would  create  none  of  the  environmental 
problems  of  the  alternatives  being  consid- 
ere-t  by  the  Air  Force. 

Those  alternatives  did  present  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  Jason  Group's  thinking  Where 
SUM  was  simple,  the  Air  Force  had  proposed, 
and  then  discarded,  a  .series  of  grandiose, 
complex  schemes  for  making  a  land-based 
MX  missile  a  moving  target.  Eventually  they 
settled  on  the  now-familiar  "racetrack"  sys- 
tem, in  which  each  missile  is  to  be  tucked 
under  the  skirts  of  a  huge  metal  shield-on- 
wheels  and  driven  around  a  15-mile  oval  of 
heavy-duty  road,  pulling  up  at  a  series  of  23 
hardened  concrete  shelters  and  secretly  de- 
positing the  missile  in  one  The  Air  Force 
plans  200  missiles,  chugging  around  100  race- 
tracks, connected  by  10,000  miles  of  road,  and 
occupying,  by  conservative  estimate,  about 
8,000  square  miles  of  land  in  the  desert  val- 
leys of  the  American  Southwest.  As  for  cost, 
the  Air  Force  estimates  a  tidy  $37  billion 

The  Jason  Group  wasn't  convinced.  Rich- 
ard Garwin  felt  it  was  an  "open  question  ' 
whether  the  SUM  system  was  superior  to 
the  Navy's  Trident — open,  because  it  had 
ne-ier  been  thorouchlv  studied  But  he  had 
little  doubt  that  SUM  stood  up  as  an  al- 
ternative to  the  racetrack  MX.  In  fact,  he 
estimated  that  it  would  cost  roughly  half 
as  much  to  have  100  little  subs  as  to  have 
200  racetracks.  And  the  subs  (with  two  mis- 
siles each)  could  be  deployed  two  to  three 
years  sooner. 

The  Air  Force,  which  was  making  loud 
public  noises  about  anaU-zlng  every  possi- 
ble alternative  for  the  MX,  had  to  give  the 
Jason  Group's  plan  some  consideration  But 
not  much.  According  to  an  Air  Force  official 
who  was  privy  to  IC3M  planning  at  the 
highest  levels,  the  SUM  proposal  was  treated 
from  the  start  as  a  nuisance  The  Air  Force 
wasn't  about  to  hand  over  its  prestigious 
leg  of  the  sacred  triad  to  the  Navy;  nor  was 
it  about  to  embark  on  a  submarine  program 
of  Us  own  The  official  characterizes  the  Air 
Force's  basic  analysis  like  this:  "Put  some 
nf  our  missiles  underwater?  You've  got  to 
be  out  of  your  miTid." 

In  the  Navy.  SUM  fared  still  worse,  if 
that  was  possible.  To  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent than  the  Air  Force,  the  Navy  had  al- 
ready set  its  course  In  nuclear  warfare — 
the  Trident.  ("Admiral  Rlckover  told  me  In 
the  1960s  that  the  Navy  would  never  again 
build  a  non-nuclear-powered  submarine." 
Garwin  recalls  )  So  among  the  admirals  the 
little  sub  sank  as  If  It  had  screen  doors 
With  the  Trident  eatine  up  a  hupe  share  of 
the  Navy  budget,  nobody  was  going  to  pro- 
pose another  strategic  submarine.  And  then 
there  was  a  more  disturbing,  unspoken 
thought:  If  SUM  worked.  If  the  MX  missile 
really  could  be  launched  effectively  from 
cheap,  undetectable  vessels  lurking  just  off 
U.S.  coasts,  then  who  needed  the  mammoth. 
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globe-girdling  Trident?  TYoubllng.  indeed, 
for  while  by  1979  there  were  plenty  of  Navy 
officers  who  now  wished  the  Trident  program 
had  never  been  started,  none  was  ready  to 
endorse  an  alternative  that  might  sink  the 
program  in  midstream. 

"Oh,  there  were  studies,"  said  a  former 
defense  official,  now  a  consultant,  who  was 
involved  In  the  Pentagon's  handling  of  the 
issue,  "And  every  one  was  bullshit.  Listen, 
I've  never  had  a  contract  yet  to  study  some- 
thing where  I  didn't  know  what  the  out- 
come was  supposed  to  be."  As  Garwin  put 
it,  more  drily,  in  a  recent  paper,  "organi- 
zations which  derive  most  of  their  funds  in 
contracts  from  the  United  States  Air  Force 
or  United  States  Navy  are  reluctant  to  im- 
peril their  future  by  accepting  modest  study 
contracts  whose  success  may  expyose  to  criti- 
cism or  termination  large  programs  impor- 
tant to  their  chief  sponsors." 

COMPARISON   SHOPPING 

So  it  was  that  the  small  submarine  came 
to  be  viewed  as  a  threat  by  the  Navy,  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Pentagon  At  first,  how- 
ever, it  didn't  seem  like  much  to  worry  over. 
About  the  only  thing  it  had  going  for  it 
were  the  tireless  lobbying  efforts  of  Gar- 
win, and  the  disturbing  fact  that  it  can 
apparently  do  everything  the  MX  and  Tri- 
dent can  do,  more  effectively,  at  a  fraction 
of  the  cost. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  question  of 
missile  range.  The  big  advantage  of  long- 
range  nuclear  subs  is  their  ability  to 
maneuver  close  to  their  targets.  But  the 
same  improvements  in  range  and  accuracy 
that  allow.s  the  Ru-ssians  to  threaten  our 
silos  have  been  applied  to  our  own  weapons, 
la  the  point  where  the  newest  family  of 
Trident  missiles  will  be  capable  of  hitting 
Moscow  from  San  Francisco  Bay  "If  the 
missile  gets  longer  and  longer  in  range,  the 
submarine  doesn't  need  much  range  at  all, 
does  it'!'"  says  Michael  McGuire.  a  British 
expert  in  maritime  and  strategic  studies 
land  a  small  sub  advocate),  now  at  the 
Brookings  Institution. 

Then  there's  Lancaster's  law.  Ever  since 
America  plunged  Into  the  nuclear  sub  busi- 
ness. Russia  has  invested  a  huge  amount  of 
basic  research  on  ways  of  tracking  down  and 
destroying  our  subs.  Most  likely,  they 
haven't  found  a  way  to  catch  a  Trident  yet — 
at  least  that's  what  the  experts  say — but  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  are  making  the 
game  a  whole  lot  easier  for  them  by  having 
all  our  underwater  nuclear  eggs  In  twelve 
Trlient  baskets.  When  you  realize  that  the 
Tridents  are  easier  to  spot  and  easier  to 
track  than  the  Poseidon  and  Polaris  suIjs 
we  have  used  until  now,  it's  not  hard  to 
understand  the  urgency  of  the  Pentagon's 
desire  to  protect  the  other  leg  of  the  nuclear 
triad,  the  ICBMs 

Unfortunately  for  the  Pentagon,  the  Air 
Force's  chosen  ICBM  strategy,  the  "race- 
track" MX.  is  so  awesomely  flawed  that  even 
diehard  hawks  don't  like  it  It  is  hard  to 
know  where  to  begin  ll.stlng  its  problems. 
Not  counting  its  (current)  $37-bllllon  price 
ta"   thev  include: 

Resources:  In  a  region  perennially  short 
of  water,  the  military-  wants  to  dig  deep 
wells  and  suck  up  90  billion  gallons  over  the 
next  two  decades — but  the  Pentagon  is  not 
sure  that  much  water  Is  there  If  It  Is.  much 
of  It  will  be  mixed  with  concrete  (twice  the 
amount  poured  into  Hoover  Dam)  that  Is 
also  in  short  supplv.  The  project  demands 
enough  electricity  for  a  new  cltv  of  180,000 
people,  and  nobody  yet  knows  where  that  Is 
to  come  from  either  Environmentalists  are 
worried  about  damage  to  the  8.000  square 
miles  of  land  that  will  be  affected  by  the 
protect,  ranchers  are  worried  about  grazing 
access,  and  cltv  fathers  are  concerned  about 
schools  and  sewers  for  the  14.000  missile 
operators  and  their  families.  (These  groups 
will  have  ample  opportunity  to  press  their 


case  In  the  courts — under  the  mne  maj(x 
and  dozens  of  minor  laws  controlling  federal 
land  use — along  with  the  Shoehone  Indians 
who  claim  much  of  the  land  as  their  own.) 
Still,  none  of  these  concerns  would  Justify 
blocking  the  project  if  we  needed  It— if  It 
really  did  remove  the  threat  of  Russian 
nuclear  attack  But  It  won't 

Arms  control:  For  a  project  designed  to 
accommodate  the  SALT  11  treaty  (the  shelter 
lids  pop  open  for  easy  counting  of  missiles) 
the  system  Is  an  arms  controller's  nightmare. 
The  point  of  having  4.600  shelters  is  that  the 
Soviets  would  exhaust  their  arsenal  In  search 
of  our  missiles.  But  If  SALT  n  falls  through, 
the  Soviets  can  simply  build  many  more  war- 
heads, in  response  to  which  the  Pentagon 
plans  to  toss  up  more  shelters,  and  so  on  In 
a  wild  game  of  nuclear  leapfrog.  It's  a  game 
they  win,  because  they  can  build  warheads 
faster  than  we  can  build  shelters,  and  whUe 
they  don't  have  to  shoot  their  warheads  at 
the  MX.  we  cant  shoot  our  shelters  at  any- 
thing 

■Vulnerability:  The  whole  fuss  Is  about 
"ICBM  vulnerability  "  were  told.  But  the 
General  Accounting  Office  says  it  Is  "an  un- 
resolved issue"  whether  the  military  can 
really  hide  its  missiles  In  this  shell-game 
arrangement.  A  million  pounds  of  equip- 
ment moving  around  a  racetrack  gives  off 
noise,  radiation,  and  about  30  other  "sig- 
natures" that  might  make  it  easy  for  the 
Russians  to  pick  the  right  shell  To  guard 
against  such  detection,  the  Pentagon  may 
have  to  cordon  off  thousands  of  extra  square 
miles  under  tight  security,  which  it  has 
promised  never  to  do 

In  ca.<ie  the  Russians  pet  good  at  guessing 
the  syst.om  is  also  supposed  to  allow  the  mis- 
sile, on  its  transporter,  to  "dash"  from  shel- 
ter to  shelter  even  after  the  Russians  have 
launched  an  attack  But  Garwin  points  out 
that  a  Russian  missile  launched  from  an 
offhore  submarine  could  hit  the  transporter 
(Which  "dashes"  at  30  m.p.h.)  before  it  had 
gotten  even  a  quarter  of  the  way  around 
the  racetrack.  This,  coupled  with  the  possi- 
bility of  future  te<*nology — such  as  the 
"real  time"  surveillance  of  racetracks  by 
satellite  during  a  nuclear  war— leads  Garwin 
to  assert  flatly  that  "hy  the  time  the  first 
MX  missile  is  operational  in  a  racetrack 
configuration,  the  racetrack  will  be  regarded 
as  more  vulnerable  than  the  Mlnuteman 
silos  are  now." 

THE   HAWKS  SQtJAWK 

These  were  troubling  questions,  all  right, 
but  not  too  troubUng — because,  as  long  as  no 
one  except  the  Jason  Group  was  seriously 
proposing  SUM  as  an  alternative  to  the  land- 
based  MX.  they  might  never  have  to  be  an- 
swered The  Pentagon  could  count  on  reac- 
tions like  the  one  I  heard  from  a  senator's 
defense  adviser:  "The  racetrack  Is  screwy. 
It's  unpopular.  It's  expensive  But  wtiat  elBC 
is  there''"  And  in  the  fall  of  1979,  moBt  of  the 
Senate's  "doves."  resigned  to  the  need  to  buy 
off  the  critics  of  SAl  T  with  whatever  form  of 
MX  they  wanted,  weren't  wasting  much  en- 
ergy looking  for  practical  alternatives. 

■The  small  sub  did  find  one  advocate.  In 
Senator  Mark  Hatfield.  Prom  the  Pentagon's 
point  of  view,  Hatfield  was  a  near-Ideal 
choice  to  be  SUM  champion  On  defense  mat- 
ters, most  scnatcH^  defer  to  the  "experts" 
on  the  committees  governing  military  affairs. 
Occasionally  a  member  of  these  committees 
might  propose  an  Idea  the  Pentagon  doesnt 
like  and  succeed  in  having  It  adopted — but 
such  proposals  stand  little  chance  if  t:iey 
rome  from  one  of  the  libera]  members  of  the 
committees,  like  Gary  Hart  They  have  al- 
most no  chance  If  they  come  from  Mark  Hat- 
field, who  is  not  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  who  is  about  as  close  as  you'll 
get  In  the  US.  Senate  to  a  genuine  pacifist 

Still,  Hatfield  was  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  through  which  any 
money  for  the  racetrack  would  have  to  pass. 
And  he  was,  as  they  say.  doing  bis  home- 
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work — collecting     material     from     Garwin. 


There  was  just  one  potential  cloud  on  the     of   them  that  have   been   done.   But   I 
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work — coUec'ulng  material  from  Oarwln. 
mastering  tongue-twisters  like  "prompt  hard 
target  kill  captabllity. "  The  first  sign  of 
trouble  came  when  Hatfield  made  a  motion 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  strilse 
the  MX  budget  for  the  year  and  fund  a 
full-scale  study  of  SUM.  The  motion  failed, 
but  the  vote  was  15  to  9 — too  close  for  com- 
fort, even  ;f  Hatfield's  support  was  "soff 
and  his  proposal  got  only  11  votes  from  the 
full  Senate  when  the  MX  came  up  on  the 
floor  last  November.  (Instead,  the  Senate 
passed  an  ajnendment  requiring  the  Air 
Force  to  keep  Its  MX  options  open,  which 
the  Air  Force  has  interpreted  as  meaning 
only  land-based  options.) 

But  there  was  more  danger  ahead.  It 
wasn't  senators  like  Hatfield,  or  the  chance 
that  SUM  might  actually  win  a  surprise 
vote.  It  was  senators  like  Paul  Laxalt  of 
Nevada  and  Jake  Garn  of  Utah,  and  repre- 
sentatives like  Utah's  Gunn  McKay — promi- 
nent "hawks  "  from  the  Western  states  where 
the  racetrack  complex  was  to  be  built.  These 
men  could  normally  be  counted  on  as  loyal 
supporters  of  Pentagon  plans,  and.  Indeed. 
they  were  firmly  behind  the  MX  missile 
Itself.  They  were,  however,  feeling  pressure 
from  their  constltutents.  The  residents  of 
Utah  and  Nevada  had  believed  the  Pentagon 
once  before,  when  It  said  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  radiation  exposure  from  above- 
ground  atomic  tests  in  the  area.  They  were 
more  .skeptical  this  time,  not  so  ready  to 
ac?ept  a  plan  that  would  block  off  their  land, 
drain  their  water,  and  disrupt  their  com- 
munities. It  was  disconcerting  to  see  Garn 
lecture  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown 
a'oout  the  erosion  of  popular  support  for  the 
.-acetrack.  or  to  see  Laxalt  and  Garn  pledge, 
in  a  Joint  statement.  "We  are  more  deter- 
mined than  ever  to  find  an  alternative  to 
the  racetrack  basing  mode    .  . 

SUM    MEETS    IRWIN    ALLEN 

And  so  the  Pentagon,  taking  no  chances, 
decided  to  act  swiftly  against  the  small  sub 
threat.  Quietly  at  first,  in  closed-door  brief- 
ings, defense  officials  began  telling  the  ap- 
propriate committees  about  the  van  Dorn 
effect.  Later,  when  McKay,  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  military  construc- 
tion subcommittee,  decided  a  hearing  was 
necessary  to  air  the  alternatives  to  the  race- 
track, the  Pentagon  decided  to  go  public. 
William  Perry,  the  Pentagon's  undersecretary 
for  research,  and  Seymour  L.  Zelberg.  deputy 
undersecretary  for  strategic  systems,  went 
before  the  McKay  committee  and  testified 
In  graphic  detail,  how  nuclear  explosions  in 
shallow  water  would  ricochet  off  the  ocean 
floor,  creating  the  vast  wave  that  would  de- 
molish any  small  vessel.  "It  would  simply 
turn  over  a  submarine  and  destroy  it,"  said 
Perry.  During  a  break  in  the  hearings.  Zei- 
berg  confided  to  Washington  Post  reporter 
George  C.  Wilson  that  the  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  "had  conducted  exhaustive  studies 
on  underwater  explosions,  studies  that  the 
advocates  of  the  coastal  submarine  did  not 
know  about-  Wilson  dutifully  reported 
this  Information  to  his  readers  the  next 
day.  in  an  article  headlined  "Pentagon  Gives 
a  Picture  of  Tidal  Assault  on  Subs."  Later, 
for  some  lawmakers,  there  was  a  film  illus- 
trating the  tidal  wave's  effects  with  the 
scale  models  used  to  depict  similar  calami- 
ties In  disaster  movies  As  a  finishing  touch, 
the  Defense  Department  hinted  at  an  uncir- 
culated report  on  SUM  that  had  ralsed.ques- 
tlons  about  Its  durability  and  cost 

When  I  talked  with  congressmen  and  their 
staffs  after  the  tidal  wave  story  had  hit  the 
papers,  it  was  clear  that  the  military's  gam- 
ble had  worked.  One  senator's  aide,  who  had 
previously  been  Interested  in  the  small  sub- 
marines, shook  his  head  and  muttered 
Its  sort  of  Buck  Rogers,  but  that  damn 
van  Dorn  effect  has  got  to  be  reckoned  with  " 
Over  at  the  Pentagon,  officials  seemed  as 
proud  of  their  Httle  revelation  as  if  they 
had  Just  bagged  a  brace  of  Soviet  ICBM's 


There  was  Just  one  potential  cloud  on  the 
military  horizon  which  is  that  Garwin  and 
his    allies    had    answers    to    the   doubts    the 
Pentagon    was   now   raising.    The    van    Dorn 
effect?  They  had  reckoned  with  that  one  last 
summer,  when  it  was  still  a  secret.  They  had, 
in  fact,  read  the  secret  studies  that  Zelberg 
revealed  to  the  Post.  And  their  answer  had 
been  simple:   The  van  Dorn  effect  only  ap- 
plies to  the  shallow  waters  of  the  continen- 
tal shelf.  Off  the  East  Coast,  this  underllp 
of  the  North  American  continent  juts  out  an 
average  of  50  miles,  and  in  some  places  up 
to    200    miles.    Off    the    West    Coast,    where 
coastal  mountains  plunge  deep  Into  the  sea, 
there  is  hardly  any  shelf  at  all.  All  that  the 
small  submarine  needs  to  do  to  avoid  Rus- 
sian-made tidal  waves  is  slip  out  beyond  the 
continental  shelf,  where  even  If  the  Russians 
decided  to  sink  their  arsenal  Into  American 
waters,  they  could  not  hope  to  destroy  more 
than  a  fraction  of  the  submarines.  And  even 
if    you   assumed   that    the   subs   were    "vul- 
nerable" during   the  time  they  crossed  the 
shelf   going   to   and   from   port,    they   could 
still  spend  enough  time  at  sea  on  their  two- 
week  tours  of  duty  to  more  than  match  the 
land-based  MX  in  terms  of  invulnerability. 
"In  every  technical  and  military  respect,"  de- 
clares Kostas  Tslpsas.  an  MIT  physicist  and 
Jason  Group  member,  "the  van  Dorn  effect  is 
irrelevant  to  the  small  submarines." 

As  for  the  uncirculated  study  which  pur- 
ported to  show  that  an  effective  SUM  would 
cost  as  much  as  the  racetrack — Garwin  had 
answers  for  that  one  too.  For  example,  the 
study  assumes  that  the  bases  for  SUM  will 
cost  as  much  as  bases  for  the  nuclear  Tri- 
dent, deplte  the  fact  that  small  diesel  subs 
do  not  need  the  Trident's  deepdraft  locks  or 
the  elaborate  facilities  to  refit  Its  nuclear 
power  plants.  The  complex  maintenance  re- 
quired by  the  Trident  Is  the  major  reason 
why  an  estimated  50  percent  of  all  Tridents 
will  be  out  of  commission  at  any  given  time 
(Which  means,  remember,  only  six  Tridents 
at  sea) — yet  the  Pentagon  applied  the  50- 
percent  figure  to  SUM'S  conventional  subs, 
which  can  be  expected  to  stay  at  sea  for  a  far 
higher  proportion  of  their  time. 

The  Air  Force  knows  these  things.  Perry 
and  Zelberg.  the  Pentagon  officials  who  made 
the  March  25  attack  on  SUM.  know  them 
too.  Defense  officials  concede,  for  example — 
if  pressed — that  the  van  Dorn  effect  only 
really  applies  to  the  continental  shelf.  But 
they  are  making  no  great  efforts  to  correct 
Perry's  testimony. 

And  the  van  Dorn  effect  is  stUl  the  first 
thing  they  throw  at  an  inquiring  reporter, 
or  anyone  else,  who  expresses  some  curiosity 
about  SUM.  If  that  doesn't  work,  of  course, 
they  still  have  ther  arguments  In  reserve. 
As  one  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Air  Force 
MX  public  affairs  office  summed  them  up: 
"Once  you  get  into  these  small  submarines, 
you  have  to  tell  me  the  Navy's  been  doing 
the  wrong  thing  for  30  years." 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  I  yield  to  my 
chairman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  'Who  is  going  to  perform 
this  study  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman mentioned? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  <Mrs. 
ScHROEDER^  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes  ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  My  chairman  is 
retiring.  Would  the  chairman  like  to  do 
the  study?  I  am  almost  to  the  point 
where  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri,  in  his  retirement,  could  prob- 
ably perform  a  better  study  than  a  lot 


of  them  that  have  been  done.  But  I 
would  like  to  see  a  strategic  command. 
I  would  like  to  see  someone  outside  the 
inlerservice  groups  that  we  have  gotten 
into  this  and  the  different  industries  that 
have  gotten  into  this  and  I  think  mud- 
dled it  up.  I  think  we  have  a  very  serious 
problem.  We  would  like  to  proceed  with 
the  MX.  We  would  like  Lu  have  a  safe 
basing  mode.  And  we  all  agree  that 
there  may  be  problems  in  the  future  for 
our  land-based  mode.  But  also,  when 
DOD  just  changed  the  basing  mode 
again  last  week,  that  has  got  to  be  an 
admission  that  DOD  does  not  have  the 
answer.  So  let  us  say  that  maybe  we  have 
nothing  but  garbage  in  our  prior  studies. 
I  think  we  have  got  to  be  at  least  sophis- 
ticated enough  to  say  that.  If  we  spent 
$200  million  on  studies  and  still  have  not 
come  up  with  the  answers,  then  we 
should  not  condemn  doing  one  more  and 
trying  to  find  someone  or  some  way  to 
do  a  better  job  rather  than  going  full 
speed  ahead  on  last  week's  decision 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
further  yield.  I  disagree  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  change.  This  is  not  a  change  from 
a  Minuteman  missile  to  an  MX.  It  is 
merely  a  change  from  the  so-called  race- 
track system  to  the  linear-based  sys- 
tem. But  we  have  had  the  Air  Force 
.study  it.  DOD  has  had  innumerable 
panels  study  the  basing,  the  Defense 
Science  Board.  I  wonder  what  other 
board  are  we  going  to  get  to  study  this. 
We  have  had  30  studies  thus  far. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  gentleman 
missed  my  point,  in  a  way.  I  agree  that 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  people  study  it.  But 
I  guess  what  I  am  trying  to  say — and  I 
say  in  my  dissenting  views  in  the  com- 
mittee report — is  that  they  are  still  all 
studying  with  a  very  definite  bias.  Would 
the  Air  Force  every  really,  really  look  at 
the  shallow,  underwater  missile  system? 
Do  you  think  they  ever  really  look  at 
that  without  some  kind  of  bias? 

The  gentleman  may  believe  that 
the  Air  Force  would  be  happy  to  have 
diesel  submarines.  I  just  find  that  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  them  to  work 
through  that  bias,  even  though  diesel 
submarines  may  be  a  safer  mode.  My 
feeling  has  been  that  the  triad  should 
not  be  under  three  separate  services,  al- 
lowing those  petty  kinds  of  things  to 
interfere.  We  need  a  much  more  com- 
prehensive view  that  looks  at  what  is  the 
safest,  cheapest,  most  efficient  and  most 
dependable  system  for  the  taxpayer  and 
for  the  country's  defense. 
n  1310 
Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  somewhat  confused.  Have  we 
not  already  conducted  studies  regarding 
the  shallow  water  delivery  system,  the 
submarine  approach  and  the  air  deliv- 
ery, and  the  air  delivery?  I  thought  I 
had  seen  hundreds  of  hours  of  studies 
already  conducted. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man reads  Bill  Keller's  article,  which  I 
would  like  to  stand  here  and  read  if  I 
had  more  time. 
Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
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tlewoman  will  continue  to  yield,  which 
committee  is  Bill  Keller  on? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  He  is  not  a  com- 
mittee person.  He  is  a  writer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  expired. 

lAt  the  request  of  Mr,  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs. 
SCHROEDER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  He  wrote  a  sum- 
mary of  the  different  studies  that  have 
been  done  on  the  shallow,  underwater 
missile  and  how  many  of  the  ones  say- 
ing that  It  would  work  have  been  burled. 
It  was  a  selective  process  and  service  bias 
shows. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee,  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  yield,  who  is  Bill  Keller? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  He  is  an  author, 
and  he  is  an  expert  on  a  lot  of  the  strate- 
gic defense  issues. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  What  is  his 
background? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  We  are  not  here 
discussing  that, 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  think  that 
the  gentlewoman  is  citing  him. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  citing  him. 
His  article  was  in  the  April  Washington 
Monthly  article.  He  uses  all  the  defense 
jargon.  He  has  been  around  a  long  time, 
i  will  be  more  than  happy  to  share  the 
article  with  the  gentleman,  but  Mr  Keller 
puts  out  very  carefully  this  issue  really 
has  not  been  looked  at  in  a  comparison- 
shopping-type  mode.  It  has  almost  been 
"sole  source"  because  of  the  service's 
positions.  The  service  that  has  been  as- 
signed the  land-based  mode. 

The  Air  Force,  has  certain  ideas  and 
they  have  biased  the  study's  outcome 
I  think  that  is  something  we  are  all 
aware  of.  I  think  we  would  look  foolish 
if  we  said  we  v;ere  not  aware  that  there 
were  not  some  interservice  rivalry  and 
some  interservice  predispositions  to- 
ward different  types  of  things. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  continue  to  yield,  she 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
instructed  the  Pentagon  to  do  another 
study  on  the  air  delivery  missile  system 
replacing  our  land-based  ICBM.  The  ad- 
ministration has  been  very  strong  in  try- 
ing tj  look  at  the  various  delivery  pro- 
grams, and  they  keep  coming  back  to 
basic  delivery  mode. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  they  still  go 
back  to  the  same  folks  who  did  the  previ- 
ous study.  I  think  that  bureaucratically 
we  know  when  somebody  comes  down 
and  says  that  this  is  the  answer,  and  you 
also  control  all  of  the  studies  that  are 
going  to  say  whether  or  not  your  deci- 
sion was  the  proper  one.  you  often  tend 
to  slant  them  in  that  way.  That  is  one 
of  the  most  fearful  trends  I  see  going  in 
our  government,  that  we  contract  out 
these  studies;  and  the  people  who  hire 
and  pay  the  contractors  are  the  ones 
whose  original  decisions  are  being 
studied. 

It  is  very  rare  that  one  gets  a  Air 
Force  placed  study  back  saying  what  the 
Air  Force  does  not  want  to  hear.  I  do  not 
think  the  Air  Force  wants  to  hear  that 
the  shallow,  underwater  missile  might 
be  viable.  Or.  have  they  even  looked  at 
the  Great  Lakes  alternative  and  some 


of  the  other  things  that  have  been  talked 
about.  They  do  not  even  seem  to  be  very 
certain  about  the  things  that  they  have 
said  they  believed  in.  by  the  number  of 
times  they  have  changed  their  MPS  sys- 
tem. They  have  changed  it  four  times,  I 
think,  in  the  last  year  or  the  last  18 
months,  which  says  that  even  they  are 
not  that  convinced  of  their  own  system. 
I  do  not  see  why  we  then  run  out  and 
start  committing  megabucks  to  this  sys- 
tem that  seems  to  change  monthly  and 
say.  "Go  full  speed  ahead  even  though 
last  week  you  changed  your  mind  once 
again  on  the  form  and  how  much  land 
and  where  you  are  going  and  all  those 
kinds  of  things."  I  think  we  owe  a  little 
more  objectivity  or  a  little  more  cer- 
tainty before  we  go  ahead  with  this  very 
expensive  system. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman would  continue  to  yield.  The 
gentlewoman  said  we  need  more  studies. 
She  states  we  have  not  studied  the 
Great  Lakes  delivery  system. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Thoroughly. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Thoroughly. 
The  Department  of  Defense  studied  it. 
Who  does  the  gentlewoman  say  we  should 
study  it? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  I  would  like  to 
have  a  strategic  command  do  it, 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  We  already 
have  a  strategic  command. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  mean  one  that  is 
in  total  charge  of  the  triad.  I  think  they 
would  be  much  more  objective  than  the 
present  system  where  it  is  delegated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes,) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman   yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  bring  up  the  fact  of  the  studies 
that  have  been  mentioned  so  much.  Two 
years  ago.  I  rose  on  this  floor  to  oppose 
the  MX  basing  mode,  which  at  that  time 
was  the  molehill  proposal  which  was 
going  to  be  a  whole  lot  of  holes  all  over 
and  moving  them  back  and  forth.  At  that 
time  I  heard  exactly  the  same  argu- 
ment I  am  hearing  today.  I  heard  the 
argument  that  it  has  already  been 
studied  and  studied  and  studied.  Why  is 
it  that  the  gentleman  is  objecting  to  it 
and  not  wanting  more  study? 

Since  that  time,  as  the  gentlewoman 
has  pointed  out.  the  basing  mode  has 
been  changed  several  times,  including 
once  just  in  the  last  few  weeks.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  before  we  spend  this 
much  money  on  a  basing  mode,  that  it 
makes  some  sense  to  determine  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  Model  T  Ford  or 
a  Model  A  or  a  V-8.  I  grant  the  gentle- 
man that  they  are  all  landbased  basing 
modes,  but  If  we  are  going  to  say  that 
it  has  been  studied  too  much  already, 
then  we  are  saying  the  same  thing  we 
said  about  2  years  ago  when  we  al- 
ready found  it  would  have  been  a  bad 
mistake  to  have  done  what  we  had  pro- 
posed. 


Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  We  keep 
talking  about  the  changes  in  the  basing 
modes  of  just  last  week.  There  have 
been  no  real  changes  in  the  basic  or  the 
fundamental  mode.  We  have  refined  the 
mode, 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  If  I  could  reclaim 
my  time,  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
can  say  that.  I  think  it  was  a  fairly  major 
change  in  going  from  the  racetrack  to 
the  linear  system,  from  the  molehill,  or 
from  something  else. 

I  think  it  is  incorrect  to  characterize 
this  as  just  kind  of  a  model  change.  I 
think  these  are  fairly  serious  differences 
requiring  different  amounts  of  land,  re- 
quiring different  equipment  and  every- 
thing. Those  are  very  serious. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  continue  to  yield,  the 
reason  why  they  change  is  because  it  is 
going  to  be  cheaper,  and  we  ■will  have 
fewer  environmental  problems.  It  is  a 
refinement  process. 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER.  But  they  may  find 
another  one  next  week  that  will  have 
even  more.  In  other  words,  for  all  the 
proliferation  of  studies,  I  do  not  think  we 
have  an  answer  and  a  plan  to  go  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Skelton  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Schroeder 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.! 

Mr.  SKELTON  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs  SCHROEDER  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
aware  of  the  treaty  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  came  out  of  the 
1812  War.  which  still  exists,  which  pro- 
hibits warships  in  the  Great  Lakes?  Is 
the  gentlewoman  aware  that  that  is  still 
in  effect? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  the  gentleman  must  realize  we 
can  change  treaties:  and  the  Canadians 
have  been  one  of  our  good  allies.  The 
Canadians  do  not  have  a  land -based  mis- 
sile system.  I  think  they  would  under- 
stand if  we  wanted  to  use  the  Great 
Lakes  and  found  that  was  a  better  way 
to  make  our  land-based  missiles  surviva- 
ble.  The  treaty  was  to  prevent  warships 
pointed  at  Canada  not  ships  protecting 
the  North  American  Continent  Canadi- 
ans are  in  the  same  air  mass  as  we  are 
in.  and  they  understand  where  the 
atomic  fallout  would  come  if  North 
America  ever  became  vulnerable 

Mr.  SKELTON.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  continue  to  yield,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  have  not  made  that 
Inclination.  But  the  gentlewoman  is 
aware  of  the  existing  treaty  between  the 
two  countries? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  aware  of 
that,  but  I  am  also  aware  that  the  Ca- 
nadians are  a  reasonable  people  I  think 
things  have  changed  a  lot  since  the  1812 
War.  I  think  they  would  recognize  that, 
if  you  really  looked  at  that  as  a  certain 
alternative. 
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Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 


Is  that  in  and  of  itself  cast  in  con- 
crete? 


down   on   the  costs,   cut   down   on   the 
area  and  cut  down  on  the  problems  the 
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Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


The  amendment  appears  to  be  based 
on  a  desire  to  restudy  all  of  the  poten- 


The  question  of  what  is  required  mili- 
tarily  for   the   security   of   the   United 
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Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  it  incredible  that 
we  are  seriously  debating  a  further  delay 
to  a  program  which  represents  our  coun- 
try's last  chance  to  restore  strategic  par- 
ity with  the  Soviets.  For  over  two  decades 
the  United  States  has  visited  and  revisit- 
ed more  than  35  different  missile  basing 
concepts  in  order  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  Russians  off  our  door- 
step and  away  from  our  national  in- 
terests. 

We  have  had  paralysis  by  analysis  to 
the  point  where  it  is  admost  too  late. 
Now,  when  we  finally  have  the  experts, 
who  have  been  charged  with  finding  the 
right  solution  to  our  ICBM  vulnerability 
problem,  agreeing  on  a  basic  program 
direction,  out  of  the  woodwork  comes  the 
voices  of  indecisiveness  In  the  face  of 
the  most  awesome  military  threat  this 
Nation  has  ever  faced,  we  debate — sec- 
ond-guessing the  most  carefully  studied 
program  in  U.S.  military  history. 

The  only  possible  purpose  for  this  pro- 
posed deletion  of  funds  is  to  delay  the 
MX  program  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its 
critics  have  nm  out  of  all  factual  objec- 
tions. Perhaps  in  a  year  or  two  these  crit- 
ics can  invent  some  more  reasons  why 
not  to  proceed,  or  perhaps  the  delays 
will  have  made  MX  unafTordable.  or  per- 
haps the  whole  thing  will  have  become 
academic  because  Soviet  foreign  policy 
and  military  might  well  be  dictating 
whether  or  not  we  can  deploy  the  MX 
system. 

I  for  one  believe  it  is  time  to  stop  this 
nonsense  and  begin  to  play  hardball  with 
those  who  fail  to  recognize  the  Soviet 
challenge.  It  is  time  to  act  decisively 
toward  protecting  our  national  interests 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Mr  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
niinoLs  and  some  of  the  other  speakers 
have  not  realized  just  what  stage  this 
weapons  system  program  is  in.  It  is  in 
the  full-scale  engineering  and  develop- 
ment stage.  There  naturaUy  will  be 
changes  such  as  those  which  have  oc- 
curred. I  say  again  there  is  really  not  any 
change  in  basing.  There  mav  be  other 
engineering  changes  in  the  future  but 
we  stUl  have  4.600  holes  We  sUll  have 
200  missiles.  We  still  have  200  clusters 
We  stm  have  the  MPS  concept,  but  there 
may  weU  be  other  engineering  changes 
as  we  are  in  the  stage  of  de%'elopment 
where  such  changes  are  made 

Mr.  JfARRiOTT  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT  May  I  ask  the  chair- 
man a  question,  because  this  really 
brings  us  down  to  the  real  issue  involved 
^If^^  ^d  that  is  this  Is  the  racetrack 
system  cast  m  concrete?  I  am  not  talking 
T^^\  ^2'°^    u™""   "-acetrack   to  linear 

a  X?^S^^  ^^k"*  *^^  "^"'^^P^  °^  having 
a  sneu  game  where  one  hides  a  missile 
in  the  States  of  Utah  and  Nevada 


Is  that  in  and  of  itself  cast  in  con- 
crete? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  multiple  protective 
shelter  concept  is  cast  in  concrete.  A  race- 
track or  a  linear  base  is  not  necessarily 
cast  in  concrete.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  would  continue  to  yield, 
does  the  gentleman  mean  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  shell  game  Ls  not  cast  in  con- 
crete, but  all  of  the  funds  that  are  going 
to  be  used  in  this  half-billion  dollars  we 
are  talking  about,  that  is  going  to  devel- 
op the  linear  or  racetrack  system,  the 
hardware,  the  software  and  all  of  the 
other,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  would 
continue  to  yield,  the  money  Ls  to  develop 
but  not  to  construct  and  build  a  system 
at  this  particular  point.  There  wUl  be 
no  construction  in  the  1981  fiscal  year  in 
any  State.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman's 
State  being  a  very  patriotic  State,  if  the 
President  determines,  whoever  the  Presi- 
dent might  be,  that  we  need  Utah,  or  if 
the  President  determines  that  we  need 
Missouri,  I  will  be  the  first  one  to  stand 
up  and  ofifer  Missouri  if  it  is  needed:  and 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Utah  will 
do  the  same  thing. 


n  1320 
Mr.  MARRIOTT.  But  the  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  is  this,  if.  in  fact, 
we  vote  for  the  money  to  go  forward 
with  this  program,  alternative  basing 
modes  are  ehminated.  Is  that  not  the 
fact?  Other  than  the  one  the  gentle- 
man is  now  proposing  called  the  shell 
game,  all  other  options  are  eliminated. 

Mr  BEARD  of  Tennessee  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
other  options  are  we  talking  about?  Are 
we  talking  about  submarine  launched, 
air  launched,  what  other  options'' 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  suppose  we 
could  argue  we  are  talking  about  sub- 
marine. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  But  we  have 

that  study 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  I  understand  the 
study.  We  are  talking  about  improving 
the  existing  Minuteman-Titan,  replac- 
ing those  with  MX.  We  are  even  talking 
about  doing  that  with  an  ABM  system. 
What  about  split  basing?  There  is  noth- 
ing I  see  in  any  of  this  discussion  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  in  fact 
willing  to  consider  split  basing  Right 
now  all  of  this  is  in  the  area  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  'Mr.  Santind  and 
my  area.  We  have  no  studies  to  show  that 
they  are  going  to  consider  split  basing. 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee  Certainly 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KEMP  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
talked  about  the  studies  that  have  been 
done  and  basically  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  moved  from  all  of  these  studies 
of  the  race  track  method  toward  the 
types  of  linear  system  that  would  cut 


down  on  the  costs,  cut  down  on  the 
area  and  cut  down  on  the  problems  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  faces. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Let  me 
quickly  state,  the  gentleman  mentioned 
split  basing.  Is  split  basing  totally  pre- 
cluded in  this  study. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  do  not  think  that  is  applicable. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired 
•  By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Beard  of 
Tennessee  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  think  if  we  go  ahead, 
we  will  rule  out  such  things  as  the  air- 
launched  ICBM.  If  we  go  ahead,  we 
will  rule  out  such  things  as  the  .shallow 
underwater  system  because  that  has  al- 
ready been  studied.  We  are  saying  30 
studies  are  enough  and  we  are  ready  to 
go  forward.  There  may  be  minor  engi- 
neering changes  in  the  future  and  we  are 
not  ruling  out  split  basing  There  has 
not  been  a  decision  to  locate  the  missiles 
in  anv  State  Utah,  obviously,  is  one  of 
the  best  candidates  along  with  Nevada 
Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield. 
Mr  MARRIOTT.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  have  met 
with  the  administration.  I  have  met  until 
I  am  blue  in  the  face  in  terms  of  these 
experts  who  are  giving  us  the  informa- 
tion. They  told  me  yesterday  that  there 
would  not  be  a  study  completed  until 
July  or  August  on  split  basing. 

Now,  my  concern  is  we  are  here  and  we 
are  going  ahead  with  funding  an  a  basing 
mode  and  we  have  not  even  resolved 
whether  that  entire  mode  i.s  going  to  be 
in  Utah /Nevada  or  some  place  else.  I  do 
not  think  all  of  the  studies  are  in.  I  think 
studies  are  in.  but  I  am  concerned  we  are 
moving  ahead  with  a  basing  mode  with- 
out all  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  another  minute? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  concern,  split  basing  would 
propose  that  other  areas  be  used  as 
well  PS  iust  two  States  of  Utah  and 
Nevada.  But  I  do  not  see  how  any  of  these 
problems  can  be  resolved  other  than  by 
going  ahead  and  defeating  this  amend- 
ment. We  can  still  have  split  basing  in 
the  future  if  that  is  what  is  desirable,  but 
we  will  slow  down  the  program  so  sharply 
that  it  would  seriously  compromise  the 
goal  this  coimtry  has  in  terms  of  having 
a  survivable  land-based  leg  of  our  stra- 
tegic Triad. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  As  I  understand  this,  we 
can  put  this  thing  in  10  States.  What 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  the 
R.D.T.  &  E.  money  for  a  linear  MPS  sys- 
tem, and  this  does  not  limit  it  to  the 
States  of  Utah  and  Nevada. 
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Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  certainly 
yield. 

Mr,  MARRIOTT.  But  what  we  are 
saying,  and  I  am  not  sure  we  can  gu&i- 
antee  that,  by  the  way,  but  what  we  are 
saying  is  the  linear  system  is  now  the 
system. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  We  are  saying  that, 
that  that  is  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  It  is  cut  and  dried. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  know  how  we 
define  a  linear  system.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  we  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  When  I  define  the 
linear  system,  as  we  have  now  we  have 
taken  the  racetrack,  which  was  basically 
a  circular  system,  and  straightened  it 
out. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  How  about  a  half  cir- 
cle? I  do  not  know  if  it  is  economically 
feasible,  but  how  about  a  half  circle? 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word  and  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  delay  the 
building  of  the  MX  and  require  furtlier 
study  before  Congress  approves  any  re- 
quest for  withdrawal  of  public  lands  for 
deployment  of  the  MX  missile  system. 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  am  disturbed 
by  the  obviously  obstructionist  nature  of 
this  amendment.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
one can  read  it  without  recognizing  that 
the  amendment  is  not  a  serious  attempt 
to  g?X  the  answers  to  Gome  difficult  Lssues 
facing  us,  but  is  a  device  to  delay,  as  Ions 
as  possible,  the  deployment  of  the  MX 
.system. 

I  have  dealt  with  national  security 
matters  of  this  country  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  strategic  problem — 
and  I  have  said  this  for  a  number  of 
years — more  important  than  replacing 
the  land-based  leg  of  our  strategic  Triad. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  defense  system. 
I  have  never  known  of  any  defense  sys- 
tem, which  has  been  studied  more  thor- 
oughly than  the  question  of  finding  a 
survivable  replacement  for  the  Minute- 
man. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
on  the  committee  that  helped  to  develop 
the  Polaris  submarine  and  then  pushed 
to  deploy  the  nuclear  submarine  when 
the  Navy  itself  had  doubts.  That  sub- 
marine and  its  follow-on  systems  are  our 
first  line  of  defense. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  for 
the  future  of  this  country  we  should  put 
all  our  strategic  missiles  in  one  basket — 
that  is,  the  sea-based  leg  of  the  Triad. 
And  the  most  knowledgeable  military 
officers  I  know,  in  all  services,  agree  with 
that. 

The  land-based  leg  of  the  Triad  pro- 
vides survivability  and  durability  in  a 
way  that  no  other  system  does,  and  we 
just  simply  have  to  maintain  it  if  we 
are  going  to  continue  to  deter  nuclear 
war. 


"The  amendment  appears  to  be  based 
on  a  desire  to  restudy  all  of  the  poten- 
tial questions  about  the  MX  that  could 
be  raised  regardless  of  the  present  state 
of  the  record  and  notwithstanding  the 
vital  national  security  issues  involved 

The  amendment  seems  obviously  de- 
signed as  a  delaying  tactic. 

The  extensive  requirements  of  the 
environmental  impact  statement  will 
provide  additional  information  needed 
on  the  local  impact  of  the  system. 

But  the  information  needed  for  a 
decision  on  the  basing  mode  has  already 
been  provided. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  bigger  waste  of 
the  taxpayers  money  at  this  point  than 
to  require  a  new  detailed  study  of  all 
alternative  basing  modes  for  the  MX 
system.  One  proposal,  would  you  believe, 
even  suggests  studying  modification  of 
the  existing  Titan  system.  We  only  have 
54  Titan  missiles:  there  is  no  way  they 
could  be  considered  to  perform  the  mis- 
sion that  MX  is  designed  to  perform 

Over  the  past  10  years  30  alternative 
basing  modes  have  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  the  Air  Force,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  Defense  Science 
Board,  and  outside  experts. 

The  evidence  is  conclusive  that  the 
MX  in  a  multiple  protective  structure 
iMPS>  basing  mode  is  the  only  one  that 
best  assures  land-based  ICBM  surviva- 
biUty. 

The  supporters  of  this  amendment  can 
get  all  the  information  and  all  the 
studies  they  want  on  these  systems  if 
they  would  just  like  to  go  back  and  read 
our  past  hearings.  It  would  be  very  in- 
consistent for  the  Congress  to  call  for 
more  studies  since  the  Congress  2  years 
ago  gave  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  administration  a  directive  in  law  to 
stop  the  endless  and  repetitive  review  of 
different  alternatives  and  decide  on  a 
basing  mode. 

I  have  sat  through  countless  hearing^-' 
listening  to  witnesses  pro  and  con  on 
all  of  the  various  alternatives  that  might 
be  deployed,  and  beUeve  me,  we  are 
down  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut.  This 
is  the  best  alternative  and  the  only  one 
that  we  are  sure  can  meet  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  follow-on  system. 

When  you  build  something  this  large 
there  are.  of  course,  going  to  be  some 
problems  from  time  to  time,  and  adjust- 
ments will  have  to  be  made.  We  will 
have  to  work  with  the  local  communities 
to  deal  with  these  problems.  "This  is  noth- 
ing new.  We  have  experience  in  it.  We 
have  done  it  and  we  will  do  it  again. 

I  do  not  believe  the  effect  on  local  com- 
munities will  be  as  severe  in  this  case 
as  it  was  in  the  case  of  the  Minuteman. 
simply  because  there  are  not  that  many 
locail  communities  in  the  deployment 
area.  We  will  have  to  provide  impacted 
area  aid  to  communities  where  appro- 
priate. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
made  allowance  for  such  in  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill  approved 
by  our  committee  last  week. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  most  of  the 
land  that  would  be  used  for  deployment 
of  this  system  is  empty  valleys.  Nobody 
lives  there.  Some  of  it  is  used  for  grazing; 
some  mining  takes  place.  These  activities 
could  continue. 


"The  question  of  what  is  required  mili- 
tarily for  the  security  of  the  United 
States  IS  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  but  in  terms  of  commit- 
tee jurisdiction,  that  is  the  prerogative 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

I  am  getting  a  little  tired  of  people  as- 
suming we  do  not  have  information  be- 
cause they  have  not  taken  the  time  to 
read  the  reports  and  the  hearings  of  our 
committee.  But  in  any  case,  that  is  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  invite  any  member  to  come  and 
read  our  reports  and  hearings — be  our 
guest  and  save  the  taxpayers  money. 

In  summary,  I  think  the  amendment  is 
unnecessary.  It  is  an  obvious  delaying 
tactic  which  would  put  this  House  in  a 
position  of  turning  its  back  on  a  crucial 
decision  concerning  our  national  secur- 
ity. And  I  think  it  should  be  dismissed. 

I  would  stress  again  that  we  will  work 
with  the  communities  in  Nevada,  Utah, 
or  any  place  else  where  any  kind  of  sys- 
tem has  to  be  built. 

Substantial  facilities  are  being  built 
in  the  States  of  Georgia  and  in  Wash- 
ington to  deal  with  the  Tndent  system; 
they  create  some  problems  occasionally 
for  the  local  communities  Some  Federal 
aid  will  be  required  for  those  communi- 
ties and  I  will  be  prepared  to  support  it. 
I  have  fully  supported  all  the  requests 
for  impacted  area  aid  relating  to  the 
Minuteman  and  other  systems  And  our 
committee  has  an  excellent  record  of 
supporting  those  proposals. 

But  we  can  not  say  that  no  one  is  going 
to  have  to  face  some  inconveniences, 
some  sacrifices.  Systems  have  to  be  put 
.some  place.  I  am  the  strongest  supporter 
of  nuclear  submarines  that  I  know.  But 
it  is  sticking  your  head  in  the  sand  to 
say  that  you  are  going  to  put  everything 
out  to  sea  just  so  you  are  not  going  to  be 
bothered  having  anything  in  anybody's 
back  yard.  The  lands  for  the  proposed  de- 
ployment of  the  MX/MPS  system  are 
public  lands.  They  are  owned  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States.  They  are 
not  farm  land,  or  land  that  is  heavily 
used,  and  they  are  really  the  most  appro- 
priate place  to  put  this  system.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  MX/MPS  system  was  de- 
ployed in  the  Nevada /Utah  area,  ap- 
proximately 1 ,950  sheep  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  and  370  cows  out  of  a 
population  of  300.000  would  be  displaced. 

I  think  we  ought  to  get  on  with  the  job. 
n  1330 

Mr.  ROBERT  W  DANIEL,  JR  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  W  DANIEL.  JR  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ruse  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  which  devastates  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  de- 
fense need  our  countr>'  has  today.  We 
must  proceed  with  the  MX  missile  sys- 
tem— both  missile  and  basing  The  sur- 
vivable basing  of  MX  is  the  key  to  its  ef- 
fectiveness— the  ability  to  maintain  an 
adverse  exchange  ratio  of  Soviet  war- 
heads expended  to  United  States  war- 
heads destroyed. 
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Mr.   SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman        The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  the  Defense 
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If  we  today  reduce  the  moneys  needed 
to  proceed  in  engineering  development  of 
this  critical  strategic  program,  we  will 
telegraph  to  the  world  our  unwillingness 
to  tackle  what  could  be  the  very  issue 
which  determines  the  state  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  coming  years — our  willingness 
to  meet  the  Soviet  Union's  advances  and 
adventurism  with  strength  And  believe 
me,  strength  is  the  only  thing  the  Soviet 
Union  understands — not  talk  and  more 
talk,  not  empty  resolutions  and  jaw  bon- 
ing— but  resolve  and  strength.  Peace  is 
only  insured  by  our  willingness  to  step 
up  to  the  challenge — and  through  that 
strength  and  resolve  we  maintain  a  stable 
environment. 

The  President.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Joint  Chiefs,  Air  Force,  all  experts  in  the 
fields  of  strategic  forces  have  recom- 
mended the  MX  in  the  multiple  shelter 
system.  We  cannot  argue  with  arithme- 
tic— we  must  counter  the  Soviets'  grow- 
ing threats,  and  do  so  now.  No  other  rec- 
ommendation amounts  to  more  than  a 
smoke  screen  to  delay  or  cancel  this  vital 
program.  Underwater,  space  borne,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera — none  of  these  offer  the 
survivability  offered  by  the  land-based 
MX  basing  concept. 

We  must  proceed — we  must  deploy  this 
weapon — we  must  show  our  resolve  and 
our  courage  to  stand  tt)e-to-toe  with  the 
Soviet  Union — we  must  defeat  this 
amendment  today  and  proceed  with  bas- 
ing engineering  development.  To  delay 
provides  even  more  time  for  the  Soviets 
to  exercise  the  adventurism  they  perceive 
is  going  unchecked. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Ml .  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
jrielaing.  The  chairman  served  during  the 
time  when  the  Polaris  submarine  was 
developed. 

Mr  PRICE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
discussion  here  today  about  the  com- 
plexity of  the  MX  and  the  MPS  That 
whole  Polaris  system  was  much  more 
technologically  complex,  and  yet  we  went 
through  and  developed  that  system.  We 
nave  refined  it  with  succeeding  genera- 
tions, and  our  people  have  been  able  to 
handle  this.  So  I  really  believe  when  we 
talk  about  the  MX.  it  is  an  evolutionary 
process  from  the  Minuteman  system  and, 
in  my  view,  is  not  nearly  as  much  of  a 
technical  challenge  as  going  to  sea  was 
during  the  1960's. 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man completely.  I  think  he  has  analog- 
ized it  very  well.  In  the  Polaris  days 
everything  was  new.  Now  there  are  many. 
some  new.  incidental  parts  of  this,  but 
the  concept  will  not  be  new. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  mv  time. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everv  time  an  amend- 
ment Is  introduced,  most  of  us  try  to  be 
obiective  and  consider  any  inherent  wis- 
dom it  may  have,  but  regarding  the 
Simon  amendment,  the  proposed  dele- 
tion of  basing  funds  for  the  MX  pro- 


gram, I  must  confess,  really  does  not 
offer  any  positive  points,  in  my  opinion. 
It  does  not  speed  up  the  program.  It  does 
not  save  money.  It  may  delay  spending 
money  which  would  inevitably  mean 
more  cost.  It  does  not  reduce  uncertain- 
ties. It  does  prolong  the  period  in  which 
our  ICBM's  will  be  vulnerable,  causing 
greater  world  instability. 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
words  and  new  words  in  this  debate 
yesterday  and  today.  The  racetrack  is 
new  terminology  that  we  are  coming  to 
understand.  The  strategic  bathtub  that  I 
spoke  of  yesterday  is  a  little  bit  harder 
to  understand,  but  I  want  to  bring  up 
the  bathtub  again  today  because  it 
bear;  on  this  point,  the  point  of  further 
delay. 

Several  years  ago  I  distinctly  recall 
the  congressional  admonition  to  the  Air 
Force  not  to  deploy  MX  in  existing  Min- 
uteman silos  because  the  only  reason  for 
the  program  was  to  maintain  high  sur- 
vivability. Ever  since  that  time  major 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  developing 
a  survivable  basing  mode. 

We  have  spent  two  decades  looking  at 
more  than  35  basing  concepts  and  the 
recent  years  of  intense  effort  have  cul- 
minated in  a  Presidential  decision  on 
the  best  way  for  MX  to  be  deployed.  That 
announcement  last  September,  has  the 
backing  of  the  National  Security  Ad- 
visers, the  Defense  Intelligencia.  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  numerous  scientific  ad- 
visory boards.  Why  then  would  one  want 
to  stop  the  tremendous  momentum  on 
the  most  vital  aspect  of  the  program? 

Does  it  save  money?  I  would  venture 
to  say  that  it  definitely  does  not  It  is 
a  well-known  fact  that  it  costs  money 
to  stop  and  then  restart  an  effort:  and 
when  it  is  restarted,  the  activity  will 
cost  considerably  more  due  to  just  the  ef- 
fect of  inflation.  The  proposed  cut  would 
slip  the  IOC  at  least  a  ye-ir  causing  the 
program  to  cost  not  just  S500  million 
more — but  billions  more  due  to  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  and  inefficient  develop- 
ment. In  my  mind,  a  cut  in  program 
funds  is  a  clear  deviation  from  the 
cheapest,  most  efficient  development 
path  for  the  urgently  needed  MX. 

Some  may  claim  there  are  uncertain- 
ties in  the  program  las  has  the  GAO). 
and  that  is  quite  natural  for  a  weapon 
system  with  the  magnitudp  of  MX.  Full 
scale  engineering  development  is  the 
time  that  refinements  are  made  to  the 
basic  concept,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  seen  so  recently.  The  integral 
transporter-erector-launcher  design  has 
been  changed  to  a  separable  one.  That 
modification  is  worth  billions  in  itself. 
Then  we  are  all  familiar  with  the  refine- 
ments of  shelter  layout  and  spacing 
which  could  also  reduce  cost  and  be  less 
obtrusive  in  an  environmental  sense. 
Real  progress  is  being  made  wherein  local 
officials  within  the  proposed  deployment 
areas  of  Nevada  and  Utah  have  acknowl- 
edged that  Washington  has  finally  lis- 
tened to  them.  Do  we  want  to  stop  this 
momentum?  Further  progress  will  be 
possible  only  by  further  development.  It 
is  imperative  that  funding  be  continued 
for  the  most  important  pacing  facet 
of  this  critical  national  program. 


The  strategic  bathtub  was  a  name 
given  to  a  graph  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  which  projected  our 
ability  compared  to  Russia's  ability  to 
sustain  a  nuclear  attack  and  to  mount 
an  offensive  after  such  an  attack.  It  cov- 
ered a  period  of  10  years  from  1977  until 
1986.  It  got  its  nickname  because  it  does 
resemble  an  old-fashioned  bathtub.  The 
graph  starts  up  here,  and  goes  down,  and 
goes  back  up  here,  and  covers  a  10-year 
period.  Up  here  in  1977,  which  is  just  3 
years  ago,  we  had  what  was  called  "essen- 
tial equivalence  "  or  "rough  parity. "  As 
somebody  explained  in  the  military,  that 
means  we  have  got  about  a  50 -percent 
chance  of  surviving. 

On  this  strategic  bathtub  graph  start- 
ing in  1977  the  curve  goes  dramatically 
down  until  it  reaches  the  bottom  where 
the  drain  is,  and  that  is  1980 — right  now. 
Then  we  move  it  slowly  back  up  again  so 
that  7  years  from  now,  if  we  do  all 
the  things  that  the  planners  are  hoping 
we  are  going  to  do.  we  will  be  back  up 
here  "essentially  equivalent"  again.  Not 
ahead  of  the  Russians,  but  essentially 
equivalent,  in  our  capability  of  surviving 
a  nuclear  attack. 
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Now  what  does  it  call  on  us  to  do,  and 
why  are  we  down  here  by  the  drain?  'We 
are  down  here  because  first  of  all.  the 
B-1  was  canceled  in  1977.  That  was  one 
thing  that  was  very  important.  Second. 
we  delayed  the  MX  for  3  years.  We  have 
been  delaying  it  making  these  30  studies 
we  are  talking  about  and  with  this 
amendment  we  are  now  talking  about  de- 
laying it  even  further.  The  only  way  we 
can  get  back  out  of  thLs  tub  is  to  build  the 
MX.  and  also  to  keep  on  with  our  present 
plans  to  get  a  strategic  weapons  launcher, 
a  cruise  missile  carrier  that  will  carry  the 
new  cruise  missiles  which  are  going  to  be 
coming  into  the  inventory  in  the  next 
few  years.  If  we  do  all  of  these  things  and 
we  do  them  on  time  and  we  spend  the 
money  it  is  going  to  take  to  do  it,  we 
might  in  7  years  time  get  back  up  to 
where  we  are  "essentially  equivalent"  to 
the  Russians  in  our  capability  to  with- 
stand attack, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  all  in  the 
bathtub.  If  we  delay  this  MX  by  1  more 
year  or  2  more  years  we  are  going  to  be 
in  more  than  a  tub.  We  are  going  to  be 
in  u  deep  well,  a  hole  we  may  well  never 
get  out  of.  Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think 
the  risk  is  too  great.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive we  put  the  money  into  this  program 
and  I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment.  I 
am  trying  to  see  the  logic  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  and  I  see  no  logic. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  amendment  allows 
the  development  of  missiles  with  no  sur- 
vivable place  in  which  to  put  them.  It  de- 
lays the  initial  operating  capability.  It 
increases  the  program  cost.  It  sends  a 
dangerous  signal  of  nonresolve  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  counter  the 
Soviet  buildup.  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment  and  I  urge  support  to 
defeat  the  measure. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the  service  the 
gentleman  has  rendered  to  this  country 
while  serving  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  We  are  going  to  miss  the 
gentleman  in  this  House  now  that  he  is 
moving  toward  retirement. 

The  gentleman  touches  on  two  points. 
One  is  the  need  for  the  missile  develop- 
ment and  that  is  not  in  dispute  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  point  is 
whether  we  have  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

<At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bob  Wilson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  I 
Mr.  SIMON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Whether  we  have  delay 
as  a  result  of  this  amendment  is  a  fac- 
tor. Incidentally,  this  could  hit  Nebras- 
ka. Kansas.  California,  a  great  many 
States  besides  the  two  that  are  now 
presently  touched. 

We  say;  Let  us  take  a  solid  look.  A 
representative  from  the  gentleman's 
committee  spoke  in  the  well  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  pointing  out  the  shallow- 
ness of  some  of  these  studies.  In  fact 
this  has  been  pointed  out  by  others  here; 
We  are  talking  about  a  basing  mode  sys- 
tem that  is  not  secret  and  if  tomorrow 
we  put  a  shovel  in  the  ground  and  the 
Soviets  do  it  the  next  day  the  delay 
is  going  to  be  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  going  to  have  the  system  ahead  of 
us  simply  because  we  are  going  to  have 
environmental  suits  and  all  kinds  of 
others  things.  The  Soviets  will  not  have 
that  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  questions  by  people  like  Gen. 
Me  X well  Taylor  ought  to  be  listened  to 
by  this  body  before  we  launch  the  sec- 
ond most  expensive  project  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  in  response  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  have  to  rely  on  expert  opinion. 
Our  committee  has  listened  to  the  ex- 
perts. We  perhaps  did  not  have  General 
Taylor  and  he  is  entitled  to  his  opinion. 
The  preponderance  of  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  our  committee  indicated  that 
delay  is  absolutely  inconceivable.  We  can 
delay  no  longer.  We  have  delayed  al- 
ready for  3  years.  We  must  continue. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  concur  with  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  said  and  also  with  what  my 
chairman  has  said.  It  is  a  matter  of 
judgment  on  how  these  operations  come 
out  anyway  and  certainly  we  do  not  need 
any  delay  in  this  project  our  commit- 
tee feels  very  strongly  that  this  amend- 
ment should  be  defeated.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  and  commend 
him  for  his  strong  statement  against  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 


The  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  are  not 
the  only  committees  holding  hearings  on 
this  question.  The  Interior  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands,  which 
I  chair  and  on  which  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Johnson  i  sits  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  held  several  days 
of  liearings  and  classified  briefings  on 
this  subject.  I  think  we  have  some  un- 
derstanding about  the  implications  of  it. 

Mr.  Chairmtji.  I  voted  against  Mr 
Dellum's  amendment  yesterday  because 
I  felt  that  to  eliminate  the  MX  as  one  of 
our  options  would  be  very  unwise  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  position  of  Gen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  was  enunciated  in  an 
article  he  wrote  in  a  publication  of  the 
American  Enterprise  Institute  last  year 
in  which  he  pointed  out  that  to  allocate 
this  amount  of  funds  to  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  marginal  and  far  lower 
priority  project,  the  MX  in  basing  point 
mode,  would  be  a  serious  misallocation 
of  militar>-  priorities.  His  position  was 
that  the  most  serious  threat  to  us  from 
Russia  is  not  in  strategic  weaponry,  it  is 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  that  we  ought  to 
be  allocating  our  money  to  develop  rapid 
deployment  forces,  et  cetera,  and  not 
putting  this  tremendous  additional  drain 
on  our  resources.  Certainly  all  that  has 
happened  in  the  Middle  East  in  the  last 
year  underscores  the  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
vice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  MX  will  be  like  the 
whistle  in  the  famous  story  about  the 
Mississippi  River  steamboat  that  had  a 
whistle  so  big  that  every  time  it  blew, 
the  boat  stopped.  This  proposed  MX  los- 
ing system  is  going  to  have  that  kind  of 
an  effect.  I  am  afraid,  on  our  military 
programs  and  on  our  economy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  talked  on  the 
telephone  with  Dr.  Perry.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  who  according  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  iMr. 
Dicks  i  .  testified  that  the  Simon  amend- 
ment would  kill  the  MX  program. 

Dr.  Perry  said  he  did  not  quite  say 
that,  he  said  that  he  said  it  would  "de- 
stroy" the  program.  Well,  that  is  the 
same  thing.  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
elaborate.  He  then  said  that  if  we  cannot 
make  a  commitment  now  to  the  land 
based  system,  then  he  would  recommend 
that  we  not  go  ahead  with  the  MX  mis- 
sile at  all  because,  he  said,  he  sees  no 
point  in  developing  another  missile  un- 
less we  are  going  to  put  it  in  this  partic- 
ular land  based  mode.  I  said  how  about 
the  submarine  mode?  He  said  well  in  his 
opinion,  within  about  20  years  the  Rus- 
sians will  be  able  to  come  up  with 
methods  of  detecting  submarines  suffi- 
ciently good  so  that  the  submarine  mode 
will  become  vulnerable  even  if  it  is  a 
small  submarine. 

Well,  we  have  also  been  told  by  people 
like  Dr.  Zeiberg.  the  resident  expert  on 
the  MX  in  the  Defense  Department,  that 
within  20  years  the  land  based  mode 
could  also  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  detec- 
tion methods. 

Secretary  Brown  testified  before  the 
Senate  last  week  that  if  we  make  the  de- 
cision now  to  go  ahead  with  the  MX 
basing  system  provided  for  in  this  au- 
thorization bill,  that  that  will  mean  we 
are  committed  to  the  land-bsised  mode. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  suggest  the  Defense 
Department  has  miserably  failed  to  com- 
ply with  the  Stevens  amendment,  which 
IS  the  law  right  now,  which  says  in  effect 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  cannot 
proceed  without  evaluating  carefully  the 
other  basing  modes.  I  suggest  they  have 
not  seriously  done  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  had  our  hear- 
ings in  March.  I  asked  the  Defense  De- 
partment if  they  had  made  studies  of 
the  shallow  underwater  submarine  ap- 
proach, and  they  said  yes.  I  said.  "Will 
you  please  give  us  copies  of  whatever 
studies  you  have  made?" 

They  never  did.  Instead,  they  came 
up  with  a  new  study  which  they  released 
in  late  April  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  elab- 
orate, in  a  minute,  on  that  particular 
study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  point  out  a  cou- 
ple of  other  things  E\'en  with  the  Simon 
amendment  this  bill  will  still  contain 
over  $1  billion  for  the  MX  program.  That 
will  cover  research  and  development  of 
the  missile  and  will  cover  the  study  of 
alternative  basing  modes,  which  is  what 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  supposed 
to  be  doing  now.  So  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  the  amendment  will  wipe  out 
the  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNc  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Perry  is  en- 
titled to  his  position  but  I  suggest  that 
one  of  the  tragic  things  that  is  likely  to 
happen  before  we  get  through  with  this, 
if  we  go  ahead  with  the  land-based  mode, 
IS  that  it  is  going  to  collapse  of  its  own 
weight. 
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It  is  going  to  cost  $100  billion  for  the 
simple  reason  that  without  SALT  we  are 
going  to  have  to  double  the  number  of 
shelters  and  missiles,  and  we  cannot  as- 
sume that  we  are  going  to  get  SALT.  I 
certainly  hope  we  do,  but  we  have  to 
assume  the  worst.  Without  SALT,  the 
cost  of  MXMPS  is  just  about  four  times 
what  it  would  cost  to  get  the  same  deter- 
rent capability,  with  far  more  invulner- 
ability, by  putting  MX  in  the  small  sub- 
marine. 

Let  me  point  out  another  thing  which 
we  have  not  even  begun  to  discuss;  that 
is,  the  impact  on  the  public  lands  and 
their  resources  and  uses,  and  the  way  of 
hfe  they  support  in  the  States  that  will  be 
impacted  if  we  go  ahead  with  this  mode. 
That  was  the  basis  on  which  my  sub- 
committee, which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  public  lands  and  legislation  affecting 
them,  had  our  hearings  There  has  been 
no  meaningful  coordination  between  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  various 
other  agencies  involved,  such  as  the  For- 
est Service,  which  has  lands  that  would 
be  impacted;  the  BLM.  on  whose  lands 
these  would  be  placed,  and  on  which  are 
being  conducted,  for  example,  studies  to 
determine  which  those  lands  have  oil  and 
gas  resources:  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service — this  would  impact  several  wild- 
life "refuges;  the  National  Park  Service, 
which  is  studying  part  of  these  lands  for 
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a  national  park;  the  Department  of  En- 
erev.  in  connection  with  energy  resources 


conventional  submarines  such  as  Trident. 
Therefore,   substituting   SUM   for   MX 


than  caretakers  for  the  missiles,  just  like 
those  people  sitting  in  the  silos.  The  mis- 
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eventual  success  of  strategic  arms  limi- 


even  after  a  Soviet  counterforce  strike. 


tory  of  the  nation    General  Marwell  Tiylor. 
auestionlne  the  military  wisdom  of  proceed- 
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a  national  park,  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy, in  connection  with  energy  resources 
that  might  be  denied  us  by  these  installa- 
tions; the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  which  is  going  to 
have  to  pour  millions  of  dollars  in  to 
help  build  cities,  streets,  and  public  fa- 
cilities; EPA.  sewer  facilities  which  will 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  water  pollution 
controls,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  not  even 
going  to  have  its  environmental  impact 
statement  ready  until  next  November, 
and  yet  we  are  being  asked  to  proceed 
without  knowing  what  the  impact  is  on 
the  people,  the  resources,  the  environ- 
ment, and  on  the  other  departments  of 
the  Government. 

So,  I  suggest  that  it  is  premature  to 
make  that  commitment,  £ind  yet  that  is 
exactly  what  we  will  do  if  the  Simon 
amendment  is  not  passed. 

Now,  the  study,  the  so-called  study  of 
SUM  that  the  Defense  Department  came 
up  with  in  the  course  of  responding  to 
our  subcommittee's  request  was  negative 
in  its  conclusions,  baised  primarily  on 
three  subsidiary  conclusions,  and  I  would 
like  to  just  discuss  them.  First  of  all, 
they  said  that  SUM — and  that  is  shallow 
underwater  missile — is  unlikely  to  be 
cheaper  than  MX.  Considerable  techni- 
cal advances  would  have  to  be  invoked  to 
make  it  comparable  in  cost  to  the  MX. 
or  Trident,  systems. 

Well,  a  review  by  Dr.  Sidney  Drell.  one 
of  the  leading  experts  on  this  system, 
states  that  the  Department  overesti- 
mated the  cost  of  SUM  by  aoproximately 
$10  billion.  He  said  that  instead  of  cost- 
ing $28  billion — $27.6 — ^which  is  what  the 
Defense  Department  estimated,  it  will 
come  closer  to  $20  to  $21  billion,  and  that 
the  operating  costs  are  practically  equal 
to  the  operating  costs  of  the  MX  land- 
based  program.  So,  there  is  a  serious  is- 
sue there. 

The  second  point  that  DOD's  report 
made  was  that  the  SUM  was  unlikely  to 
be  available  before  the  1990's.  I  was  very 
Interested  in  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  about  how  we  developed  the 
Polaris  submarine.  The  Polaris  subma- 
rine was  developed  in  less  than  4  years 
from  the  time  the  decision  was  made  to 
go  ahead  with  it.  even  though  we  were 
dealing  with  completely  new  technology. 
Am  I  correct,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PRICE.  The  gentleman  is  not  en- 
tirely correct.  The  Pcrfaris  part,  the  part 
used  by  the  Navy  for  the  submarine  part 
of  it,  was  developed  with  the  Nautilus. 
and  they  had  a  head  start. 

Mr.  HEIBERT.TNG.  That  is  correct,  but 
nevertheless  the  use  of  the  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion for  submarines  was  relatively  in 
its  infancy,  even  if  we  include  the  Nau- 
tilus in  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

^By  imanlmous  consent  Mr.  Suber- 
LTHG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLrNG.  Now,  the  third 
point  that  the  Defense  Department 
report  made  was  that  SUM  must  operate 
in  deep  waters  as  a  short-range  subma- 
rine with  no  apparent  advantage  over 


conventional  submarines  such  as  Trident. 
Therefore,  substituting  SUM  for  MX 
would  represent  an  abandoning  of  the 
triad.  They  cite  absolutely  no  analytical 
basis  for  that  assertion  in  their  study, 
and  in  fact  it  is  not  true. 

The  small  submarine  of  about  a  thou- 
sand tons  displacement,  with  two  to  four 
missiles  encapsulated  alongside  which 
will  be  released  and  float  up.  using  exist- 
mg  technology,  would  require  a  crew  of 
about  15  people.  It  would  cruise  at  about 
200  feet  below  the  surface,  which  Dr. 
Zeiberg  agreed  was  the  most  inv\ilner- 
able  depth  from  the  standpoint  of  de- 
tection. They  would  cruise  between 
100  and  300  miles  off  the  coast, 
bringing  them  under  an  umbrella 
of  U.S.  protection.  It  is  not  correct 
to  say  that  this  represents  abandoning 
the  triad — in  fact,  it  represents  adding 
a  new  leg  to  the  triad,  making  it  a  quad- 
rad.  because  these  small  submarines  are 
far  less  vulnerable  to  detection  than  the 
Trident. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  one  other 
point.  It  has  been  said  today  that  this 
would  delay  the  initial  operating  date  for 
the  MX.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  the  vulner- 
ability of  the  Minuteman  and  Titan  is 
supposed  to  start  around  1985.  while  the 
MX  racetrack  or  drag  strip — whatever 
you  want  to  call  it — is  not  expected  to  be 
fully  deployed  until  1989  at  the  earUest. 
Privately.  Air  Force  personnel  have  told 
me  that  there  is  no  way  they  are  going  to 
make  the  initial  deployment  date.  In  any 
event,  we  are  talking  of  a  period  of  at 
least  4  years  during  which  we  will  have, 
theoretically,  this  great  vulnerability.  On 
this  point,  the  Defense  Department  says. 
"Yes.  but  if  we  are  already  building  the 
MX  project,  that  fact  will  send  a  signal 
to  the  Russians,  so  they  are  unlikely  to 
try  any  attack  on  our  ICBM's  during  this 
4-year  gap  or  "window." 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that  we 
are  making  a  very,  very  fundamental 
decision  here,  and  we  really  do  not  have 
suCQcient  information,  and  neither  does 
the  Defense  Department.  The  Simon 
amendment  is  the  minimum  responsible 
course  we  should  take,  and  we  ought  to 
be  giving  it  the  kind  of  support  it 
deserves. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  like  to 
make  one  point.  That  is.  to  suggest  that 
one  way  of  getting  a  really  balanced 
study  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  cur- 
rent basing  system,  or  let  us  say  a  system 
hke  the  SUM.  would  be  for  the  President 
to  declare  that  the  Air  Force  would  have 
the  jurisdiction,  would  continue  to  be 
responsible  for  the  MX  whatever  the 
basing  system  is.  That  would  remove 
from  the  argxament  the  jurisdictional 
considerations  which  unfortunately  are 
so  powerful,  but  really  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  That  would  be 
technologically  quite  compatible,  because 
in  the  SUM  approach  the  crews  will  not 
release  the  missiles  They  will  be  no  more 


than  caretakers  for  the  missiles,  just  like 
those  people  sitting  in  the  silos.  The  mis- 
siles will  all  be  controlled  from  SAC. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  developing  ASW  capability,  and 
if  we  put  even  more  strategic  missiles  in. 
It  simply  gives  them  an  even  greater  in- 
centive to  move  ahead  on  ASW.  That  is 
why  I  think  it  is  important  to  continue  to 
have  a  land-based  missile  ssytem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  There  are  vulner- 
abilities in  the  MPS  system  which  I  have 
not  even  gotten  into.  By  contrast.  SUM. 
with  50  small  submarines  cruising  in 
waters  n°ar  our  shores  at  a  200-foot 
level,  submarines  that  are  much  quieter— 
one-tenth  the  noise  profile  of  the  Tri- 
dent, for  example — they  are  going  to  be 
much  more  difficult  to  detect  and  attack 
than  is  the  Trident  itself,  even  if  we  as- 
sume the  Soviets  do  develop  an  efQcient 
ASW  system.  Dr.  Zeiberg  and  Dr.  Perry 
admit  that  at  the  moment,  as  far  as  they 
know,  the  Soviets  have  no  such  system 

Mr.  DICKS  But  they  are  in  the  process 
of  developing  it.  In  the  MPS  system,  they 
have  got  a  system  of  detecting  those  mis- 
siles that  is  nowhere  near  as  developed 
as  the  capabilities  for  detecting  sub- 
marines. 

Mr  SEIBERLING.  That  "ain't  neces- 
sarily so." 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supfxjrt  of  the  Simon  amendment  to 
strike  $500  million  from  the  defense  au- 
thorization bill  for  development  of  the 
mobile  basing  system  for  the  MX  inter- 
ccMitinental  ballistic  missile. 

Yesterday.  I  voted  to  strike  from  the 
bill  all  fimds  for  the  MX  and  its  basing 
system,  and  I  am  distressed  but  not  sur- 
prised, that  that  amendment  gathered 
only  82  votes.  Too  few  Members  of  this 
body  seem  to  understeuid  the  implications 
of  developing  a  counterforce  weapons 
system  like  MX  which  because  of  its  ac- 
curacy would  be  able  to  destroy  Soviet 
missiles  even  in  hardened  silos.  With  200 
MX  missiles  each  carrying  10  warheads 
the  United  States  could  threaten  the  en- 
tire Russian  ICBM  force,  which  makes 
up  more  than  70  percent  of  its  entire 
strategic  arsenal.  This  inevitably  will  in- 
crease their  anxiety  in  periods  of  tension 
and  may  force  them  into  a  hair-trigger, 
launch-on-waming  policy.  They  could 
Eilso  feel  compelled  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  missiles  in  their  arsenal  or  de- 
velop a  multiple  aim  point  system  them- 
selves. If  they  choose  the  latter,  we  have 
no  assurance  that  the  system  they  choose 
would  meet  U.S.  standards  for  verifica- 
tion, and  any  remaining  hope  for  the 
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eventual  success  of  strategic  arms  limi- 
tation would  be  permanently  lost. 

But  for  those  Members  who  nonethe- 
less insist  on  going  ahead  with  a  counter- 
force  weapon.  I  implore  you  not  to  rush 
ahead  with  MX  without  examining  the 
alternatives,  and  feasible  alternatives 
are  available.  Support  is  growing  for  the 
shallow  underwater  mobile  (SUM>  sys- 
tem which  would  place  a  few  missiles 
in  each  of  a  number  of  small  conven- 
tionally powered  submarines  which 
would  loiter  in  the  400,000  square  miles 
of  waters  over  the  continental  shelf. 
This  system  would  be  cheaper,  less 
vulnerable,  less  disruptive  and  just  as 
effective  as  MX  and  should  not  be  dis- 
missed out  of  hand  just  because  it  would 
decrease  the  Air  Force's  role  in  strategic 
defense  by  putting  more  missiles  to  sea. 

The  fact.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
President  should  give  to  the  Air  Force  re- 
sponsibility for  development  and  opera- 
tion of  the  MX  missile,  even  if  the  ulti- 
mate decision  is  made  that  such  missiles 
should  be  mounted  in  and  launched  from 
shallow-water  submarines.  Such  col- 
laboration with  the  Navy  is  certainly  pos- 
sible. Assuring  the  Air  Force  that  it  would 
not  be  excluded  from  the  MX  jwogram 
m  the  future  might  well  eliminate  the 
basically  irrelevant  jurisdiction  argu- 
ments that  interfere  with  rational 
decisionmaking. 

The  Pentagon  has  studied  some  35  dif- 
ferent ways  to  base  a  new  ICBM,  and 
the  favored  alternative  seems  to  change 
from  month  to  month.  Each  one  runs 
into  such  overwhelming  problems  of  en- 
vironmental damage,  cost,  verifiabihty, 
and  vulnerability  that  it  is  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  another,  leading  many  careful 
observers  to  conclude  that  no  such 
scheme  will  ever  work.  I  do  not  beheve 
that  the  Congress,  should  approve  half  a 
billion  dollars  for  such  a  dubious  project 
which  will  probably  never  be  built. 

And  why  should  it?  Supposedly,  being 
able  to  move  our  land-based  missiles 
around  will  make  them  harder  to  hit  and 
therefore  prevent  the  U.S.S.R.  from  at- 
tempting a  preemptive  first  strike  which 
could  destroy  90  percent  of  our  ICBM's 
in  their  silos.  This  belief  that  the  Rus- 
sians can  wipe  out  one  leg  of  our  strate- 
gic triad  has  become  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  conventional  wisdom,  but  it  is  a  mis- 
guided behef.  The  threat  to  our  ICBM's 
has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  It  assumes 
that  the  Russians  will  believe  that  they 
can  successfully  send  hundreds  of  mis- 
siles over  thousands  of  miles  to  target 
thousands  of  warheads  on  targets  spread 
over  thousands  of  square  miles,  and  that 
everything  wUl  operate  perfectly. 

This  worst  case  analysis  assumes  that 
weather  conditions  will  be  ideal,  that  our 
missile  forces  are  not  on  alert,  that  the 
problem  of  fratricide  will  not  interfere 
with  succeeding  waves  of  warheads,  and 
indeed,  that  our  missiles  wont  be  fired 
back  before  the  Russian  missiles  arrive. 
These  are  absurd  assumptions.  As  a  re- 
cent Newsday  editorial  put  it — 

What  American  President  -would  leave  our 
ICBMs  in  their  silos  when  the  red  phone 
rings  and  he's  told  that  2.000  Soviet  mlasUes 
will  land  In  half  an  hour? 

In  fact.  Soviet  strategic  planners  must 
always  assume  that  the  United  States, 


even  after  a  Soviet  counterforce  strike, 
would  have  himdreds  of  warheads  left 
to  launch  in  retaUation  from  undestroyed 
silos  as  well  as  thousands  more  at  sea 
and  aboard  bombers.  As  long  as  a 
substantial  numl)er  of  our  ICBM's. 
SLBM's  and  bombers  could  survive  a 
Russian  first  strike,  the  Russians  would 
be  totally  irrational  to  launch  one.  They 
have  never  demonstrated  irrationality  in 
their  major  strategic  decisions. 

Let  me  make  just  a  few  other  points 
against  the  mobile  basing  system.  As 
other  speakers  have  pointed  out.  this  sys- 
tem was  designed  with  the  expectation 
that  the  SALT  H  limits  on  launchers  and 
on  the  number  of  warheads  per  missile 
would  be  in  effect.  Without  those  Umits. 
the  Russians  would  be  able  to  saturate 
any  MX  deployment  area  with  warheads, 
and  in  response  we  would  have  to  either 
increase  the  nimiber  of  missiles  and  shel- 
ters or  develop  and  deploy  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defense  system  at  stu- 
pendous cost. 

Do  we  really  want  to  commit  ourselves 
to  building  a  $50-plus  billion  weapons 
system  which  is  likely  to  be  obsolete  and 
ineffective  almost  at  once?  Are  we  really 
prepared  to  spend  billions  to  expand 
that  system  continuously  just  to  main- 
tain whatever  effectiveness  it  might 
have?  Yet  that  seems  to  be  the  position 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee:  a  letter  he  sent  to  all  Mem- 
bers yesterday  included  the  asstirance 
that— 

The  MX  missile  system  has  Inherent 
resiliency  that  offers  a  means  of  responding 
successfully  to  large  increases  In  the  threat. 

That  sounds  to  me  like  saying,  if  this 
does  not  work,  well  then  we  will  make  it 
even  bigger.  I  submit  that  this  whole 
mobile  basing  system  would  be  a  colossal 
mistake.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Simon  amendment  and  stop  this 
program  before  it  goes  any  further. 
House  of  Rephesentatives. 
Washington.  DC  .  May  12.  1980. 

Deab  Colleacdi::  Sometime  this  week,  the 
House  wUl  be  debating  the  FY  81  Defense 
Authorization  bill.  Included  In  this  bill  will 
be  a  total  of  $1.6  billion  for  the  MX  missile 
and  Its  mobile  basing  mode.  Although  we  ap- 
pear to  be  committed,  as  a  nation,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  missile  itself,  there  is  con- 
siderable concern  as  to  the  worthiness  and 
value  of  the  mobile  basing  mode,  enough  to 
warrant  talcing  another  close  look  at  alterna- 
tives for  a  basing  scheme. 

I  will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  the 
authorization  bill  which  would  delete  $500 
mUldon  for  the  mobile  basing  mode  My 
amendment  wUl  leave  $56  miUion  in  the 
budget  for  further  research  on  an  appropri- 
ate basing  mode  for  the  MX  The  one  bil- 
lion dollar  authorization  contained  In  the 
bill  for  development  of  the  MX  missile  Itself 
will  not  be  affected. 

We  have  had  extensive  debate  in  the  House 
on  the  value  of  both  the  MX  and  the  mobile 
basing  mode.  Over  the  past  few  months,  the 
opposition  to  the  basing  mode  has  increased 
substantially.  In  a  recent  exchange  between 
Secretary  Harold  Brown  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  Secretary  voiced  the  Administra- 
tion's own  concerns  with  proceeding  with 
the  race  track  basing  mode  and  laid  out  yet 
another  alternative  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  consldertng  for  storing  and  moving 
the  MX  missile. 

You  recently  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  moet  distinguished  leaders  in  the  his- 


tory of  the  nation.  General  Maxwell  Taylor, 
questioning  the  military  wisdom  of  proceed- 
ing with  the  mobUe  basing  mode  With  that 
concern  shared  by  many  mUltary  experts, 
does  It  make  sense  to  commit  huge  amounts 
of  federal  money  to  the  moot  mawive  mUl- 
tary  construction  project  in  history?  Coat 
estimates  for  the  total  MX  program  range 
from  $30  billion  to  $100  billion. 

TTie  mobile  basing  mode,  described  by  the 
Defense  Department  as  a  giant  shell  game. 
is  seen  as  an  effective  deterrent  only  if  the 
Soviets  cannot  target  enough  warheads  on 
the  system  to  hit  all  the  shelters  That,  in 
my  mind.  Is  a  fairly  big  if  In  building  tbto 
basing  mode,  we  are  in  a  sense  taking  a 
multi-bllllon  dollar  gamble  that  the  Soviets 
will  not  build  the  warhead  to  do  Just  that. 
They  may  not  Bui  given  the  current  state 
of  relations  between  the  US  and  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  uncertain  status  of  the  SALT 
talks,  we  must  consider  the  possibility  that 
they   may 

In  proceeding  with  the  mobile  basing  mode 
at  this  time,  we  are  assuming  that  the  Soviets 
will  react  In  exactly  the  manner  forecast  by 
our  military  planners  This  Is  simply  too 
big  an  assumption  for  us  to  take  at  this  time 
Particularly  when,  after  pajrlng  the  enor- 
mous cost  for  construction  of  the  basing 
mode,  we  may  end  up  less  secure  than  we 
already  are. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  for  my  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Authorization  bill  to  delete  the 
money  now  Included  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  the  mobile  basing  mode  We 
do  not  Impede  con.structlon  on  the  missile 
and  we  allow  for  continued  research  into 
alternative  basing  modes  over  the  next  year. 
With  so  many  unanswered  economic,  stra- 
tegic and  environmental  questions  on  the 
present  choice,  to  proceed  with  this  basing 
mode  would  be  foolhardy 

If  you  have  any  questions  on  the  amend- 
ment   please  contact  Vicki  Otten  at  6-5201 
Oordially. 

Paitl  SOfON. 
Member  of  Congrcai. 

House  of  Repkcsentativbs. 
Washington.  D.C  .  May  13.  1980 

Dear  Coixeagdx:  Let's  set  the  record 
straight  on  the  MX : 

Charge:  The  MX  will  take  12  million  acres 
of  land. 

Pact:  Only  25  square  nautical  miles  of  land 
would  be  withdrawn  from  public  use  The 
rest  of  the  deployment  area  would  be  open 
to  the  public  for  many  uses,  and  the  public 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  roads 
built  for  the  project 

Charge :  There  Is  Insufficient  water  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  MX  system. 

Fact ;  The  MX  operational  demand  would 
be  about  13.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually 
This  Is  the  requirement  Fpread  over  a  two- 
state  area  Golf  courses  in  the  Las  Vegas  area 
use  13.000  acre-feet  of  water  annually.  The 
City  of  Reno  uses  43.000  acre-feet  annually. 

Charge:  The  GAO  has  diluted  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Department  of  Defense  of  the 
cost  of  the  MX  budget. 

Pact:  The  GAO  did  not  dispute  the  DOD 
cost  estimate  It  simply  restated  the  cost  in 
terms  of  then-year  dollars,  rather  than  con- 
stant  dollars. 

Charge:  The  cost  of  MX  is  exorbitant  and 
unaffordable. 

Pact:  The  cost  of  the  MX.  estimated  at 
$33  billion,  is  spread  over  10  years.  By  con- 
trast, the  cost  Just  for  the  F-18  aircraft  buy 
between  now  and  the  year  1987  is  $26  billion 
Once  in  place,  the  MX  is  far  cheaper  to  oper- 
ate than  a  submarine  or  a  bomber  force.  It 
Is  the  least  expensive  leg  of  the  triad  opera- 
tionally 

Charge:  The  MX  will  be  constantly  shut- 
tling from  shelter  to  shelter 

Pact:  An  MX  missile  wUl  be  placed  in  a 
shelter.  wUl  remain  there,  possibly  for  several 
months  at  a  time.  It  wUl  be  moved  occasion- 
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ally  at  a  random  schedule  to  maintain  uncer-      the  available  options  and  may  very  well  be      glneers  who  will   have  to  make  it  work,  I 
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ally  at  a  random  schedule  to  maintain  uncer- 
tainty of  the  location. 

Charge:  There  is  not  enough  cement  avail- 
able for  the  MX  system  and  it  will  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  the  construction  Industry 
in  the  far  west. 

Fact:  The  MX  system,  during  Its  peak  year 
of  construction  will  consume  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  cement  that  is  used  in  construc- 
tion programs  in  the  far  west  today. 

Charge:  The  MX  system  needs  further 
study. 

Fact:  Over  35  alternative  basing  modes 
have  been  studied  endlessly  since  1962.  I 
itnow  of  no  system  which  has  had  more 
thorough  study.  The  MX  based  in  a  hori- 
zontal multiple  protective  shelter  is  the  best 
solution  to  vulnerability  of  our  land-based 
ICBM's.  We  are  down  to  the  meat  of  the 
coconut.  The  request  for  more  study  is  ob- 
viously a  delaying  tactic. 

Charge  The  MX  sy,5tem  will  not  be  effec- 
tive in  a  non-SALT  II  environment. 

Fact:  In  his  letter  to  me  on  May  1.  1980. 
the  President  said:  "While  the  MX  system 
we  are  pursuing  remains  the  best  choice  even 
without  SALT.  I  believe  the  SALT  process  will 
continue  "  The  MX  missile  system  has  in- 
herent resiliency  that  offers  a  means  of  re- 
sponding successfully  to  large  increases  in 
the  threat 

Let's  get  on  with  the  Job  of  building  the 
MX. 

Sincerely. 

Melvin  Price. 

Opposition  to  the  MX  Basing  Mode  Is  Wide- 
spsead:  What  a  Number  op  Conservatives 
Are  Sating 

( N  B.  Many  of  the  comments  quoted  below 
refer  to  the  MX  "racetrack'*  basing  mode 
A  recent  change  of  the  basing  from  circles  to 
straight  lines  did  not  change  the  basic  con- 
cept of  hiding  one  mlS5ile  among  23  shelters 
spaced  out  over  a  roadway.  Thus  the  basis  for 
objections  to  the  "racetrack"  has  not  changed 
in  any  substantial  way  ) 

REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE  RONALD 
REAGAN     OPPOSES    TH£     MX     BASING     MODE 

"It's  not  the  MX  I  oppose,  its  the  missiles 
racetrack  deployment  system.  It  was  designed 
to  fit  SALT  II,  because  we  wanted  to  make  it 
verifiable  by  the  .Soviets.  Now  that  doesn't 
make  sense.  We  need  one  of  two  things: 
either  an  offensive  weapon  that  would  give  us 
a  second-strike  capability,  so  if  the  Soviets 
made  that  first  strike  we'd  still  have  some- 
thing to  retaliate  with,  and  damage  them  to 
the  point  where  they'd  never  want  to  make 
the  first  strike,  or  some  form  of  defensive 
weapon,  like  the  lasers  we  are  experimenting 
with.  Then  even  If  they  had  s-uperiorlty  In 
missiles,  we  could  knock  them  down." 

Ronald  Reagan  Interview.  Business  Week. 
March  31.   1980. 

COLUMNIST   JAMES   J.    KILPATRICK   OPPOSES   THE 
MX   WEAPON   SYSTEM 

"Interest  suddenly  has  revived  on  Capitol 
Hill  In  the  MX  weapon  system— and  high 
time.  Unless  critics  of  this  preposterous  ven- 
ture are  wholly  mistaken,  the  MX  is  the  Pen- 
tagon's Edsel,  a  $69  billion  lemon  with  no 
future  trade-in  value  .  .  .  Surely  our  planners, 
with  all  of  outer  soace  to  work  In.  can  con- 
trive something  better  than  4,600  little  Mag- 
inot  pillboxes,  out  in  the  Western  sands." 

Column  In  the  Washington  Star  May  6 
1980 

SEN    TED  STEVENS  OPPOSES  THE  MX  BASING  MODE 

"I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  see  that 
It  is  deploved  oromptlv  I  do.  however  have 
very  serious  doubts  about  the  basing  mode 
proposed  bv  the  President.  The  system  Is  ex- 
pensive, cumbersome,  of  questionable  capa- 
bility and  presents  serious  environmental  so- 
cial and  leea!  implications  which  win  'un- 
doubtedly lead  'o  delav  and  additional  ex- 
pense. Frankly,  it  appears  to  be  the  worst  of 


the  available  options  and  may  very  well  be 
designed  to  fall." 

Sen.  Stevens  on  the  Senate  floor.  Congres- 
sional Record.  Nov.  9.  1979. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  PRESENT  DANCER  CALLS  FOR 
SLOWING  MX  DEVELOPMENT 

The  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger  on 
May  9.  1980  released  a  report  calling  for  the 
spending  of  $260  billion  more  In  the  military 
budget  over  the  next  six  years.  At  the  same 
time,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  account 
of  the  report,  the  Committee  "says  that  the 
Administration's  program  for  building  the 
MX  mobile  missile  should  be  slowed  In  favor 
of  deploying  a  new  version  of  the  Minuteman 
rocket  in  a  mobile  basing  system."" 

Description  of  report  in  New  York  Times, 
May  11,  1980. 

WILLIAM  F    BUCKLEY  JR.  OPPOSES  THE  MX 

"We  should  advise  the  Russians  that  un- 
less they  bury  their  308  SS-18s — those  Jobbies 
that  knock  out  whole  states  at  a  time,  and 
make  our  Mlnutemen  worthless — we  will  take 
measures.  Not  the  Disneyland  $30  billion  sun- 
roofed  alr-condltioned  1.000  square-mile 
Arthur  Murray  studio  where  we  teach  our 
missiles  dancing  In  a  hurry  so  as  to  fool  the 
SS-lSs.  But  a  straightforward  antl-mlsslle 
defense  system,  for  which  we  have  the  tech- 
nology and  could,  at  $10  billion,  protect  the 
land-based  leg  of  our  famous  triad. 

Column  In  the  Washington  Star.  Septem- 
ber 26.  1979. 

SEN.  ERNEST  HOLLINGS  OPPOSES 
THE   MX  BASING   MODE 

"Supporting  the  MX  missile  and  support- 
ing the  racetrack  basing  mode  are  two  en- 
tirely different  things  MX  Is  the  right  mis- 
sile, but  the  racetrack  basing  is  nonsensical 
extravagence.  It  Is  a  budget-buster  of  the 
first  order,  and  in  terms  of  cost-effectiveness 
falls  miserably  to  make  the  grade.  I  have 
looked  at  the  matter  of  costs,  and  I  can  say 
that,  without  doubt,  an  MX  system  with  the 
racetrack  basing  mode  Is  going  to  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  somewhere  between  $30 
billion  and  $90  billion.  If  there  were  no 
other  way  to  do  it.  and  given  the  need  to  do 
whatever  we  must  to  Insure  the  safety  of  our 
people,  we  would  be  Justified  In  going  ahead. 
But   there  are  other,  less  costly  options." 

Sen.  Holllngs  on  the  Senate  floor.  Congres- 
sional Record.  Nov.  9.  1979.  When  Sen.  Hol- 
lings  successfully  presented  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  his  nroposal  for  Increas- 
ing the  PY  1981  military  budget  by  over  $5 
billion  in  Anril  1980,  he  at  the  same  time  as- 
sumed a  reduction  of  $500  million  of  the  $600 
million  estimated  that  had  been  oroposed  to 
be  spent  on  the  MX  basing  mode. 

RETIRED    REAR    ADMIRAL    HENRY    E.    ECCLES   CALLS 
FOR    ABANDONING    THE   MX 

"The  nature  and  degree  to  which  the  MX 
system  would  infltience  Soviet  action  Is  pure- 
ly con'ectural.  The  present  situation  with 
both  "strategic"  and  "theatre"  weapons  Is 
comolex  and  dangerous  enough,  without 
spending  enormous  resources  on  a  protect 
which  will  further  complicate  the  situation 
without  anv  assurances  of  accomplishing  Its 
supposed  objective."' 

'"Therefore,  we  should  abandon  the  MX 
missile  svstem  proeram.  continue  to  depend 
on  the  present  general  system  of  nuclear 
weaponry  to  provide  deterrence  against  nu- 
clear attack,  make  every  effort  to  reduce 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  accept  an  acknowl- 
edeed  risk  in  so  doing."" 

Eccles  statement  placed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  April  2.  1980.  bv  Sen.  Claiborne 
Pell. 

SEN.    HENRY    JACKSON    QUESTIONS   THE    MX 
BASING    MODE 

"Tn  arguing  for  proceeding  with  the  MX 
missile.  I  have  no  Intention  of  supporting  the 
racetrack  basing  mode  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed— more,  one  sometime  thinks  In  the 
press   than   among  the   scientists   and   en- 


gineers who  will  have  to  make  it  work.  I 
have  profound  reservations  about  the  race- 
track basing  mode.  It  strikes  me  as  cumber- 
some, risky,  and  expensive  It  Is  a  concept 
developed  less  by  American  engineers  than  by 
Soviet  negotiators,  and  that  troubles  me 
deeply."" 

Sen.  Jackson  on  the  Senate  floor.  Congres- 
sional Record.  Nov  9,  1979. 

FORMFR    DEFENSE    INTELLIGENCE    AGENCY    DIREC- 
TOR   GEN.    DANIEL    GRAHAM    OPPOSES    THE    MX 

"I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Senate  were 
to  ask  any  group  of  military  professionals 
freed  from  the  constraints  of  the  MAD  doc- 
trine how  best  to  use  $35  to  $60  billion  to 
respond  to  the  threat  to  our  deterrent  posed 
by  the  Soviets,  they  would  never  respond 
with  the  current  proposals  for  the  MX.  Such 
proposals — linear  or  racetrack,  vertical  or 
horizontal,  scattered  or  concentrated  In 
Utah-Nevada — would  be  discarded  Even  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasts  for  offensive  forces 
over  defense  would  discard  the  current  plans 
because  the  US.  deterrent  would  not  be  sig- 
nificantly enhanced  until  the  late  1980's— 
perhaps  even  later.  With  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum danger  arising  even  now.  the  10-year 
lac  in  response  Is  unacceptable."' 

Lt.  Gen  Graham's  testimony  May  7.  1980 
before  the  Defense  and  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C..  April  17,  1980. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Simon:  In  your  letter 
of  1 1  April,  you  referred  to  my  views  on  the 
MX  missile  which  we  discussed  briefly  In  our 
recent  meeting.  In  amplification  I  would  like 
to  make  a  more  careful  statement  of  my 
present   position  regarding  this  matter. 

Thus  far.  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  MX  have  not  made  a  convinc- 
ing case  either  as  to  the  need  for  a  new 
weapons  system  to  replace  our  silo-based 
ICBMs  or  as  to  the  claims  of  the  MX  as  the 
preferred  replacement.  On  these  Issues.  I 
would  need  to  be  convinced  that,  during  the 
next  decade,  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  the  Soviets  will  launch  a  surprise  at- 
tack upon  our  ''CBMs.  despite  the  risk  of  in- 
curring a  destructive  retaliation  In  response. 
There  must  also  be  reason  to  believe  that 
such  an  attack  would  destroy  most  of  the 
ICBMs.  I  am  unconvinced  on  both  points  and 
would  give  a  very  low  probability  rating  to 
this  threat. 

But  let  us  assume  that  the  danger  Is  in- 
deed great  enough  to  warrant  expending  $30 
billion  or  so  to  attempt  to  forestall  it.  The 
proponents  would  still  be  obliged  to  prove 
conclusively  that  the  replacement  of  the  sllo- 
ha-sed  ^cBMs  should  be  a  land-based  system 
and.  further,  that  the  MX  in  its  presently 
planned  configuration  and  deployment  mode 
is  the  best  .solution. 

On  both  of  these  points,  I  would  need  to 
review  carefully  the  technical  arguments  for 
and  against  the  MX  and  the  several  alterna- 
tives which  have  been  advanced  from  time  to 
time.  I  would  try  to  listen  with  detachment 
to  the  opposing  views  but  readily  confess  to 
a  strong  bias  In  favor  of  a  solution  which 
would  get  any  new  strategic  weapons  off 
American  soil 

In  summary,  to  support  the  MX,  I  would 
have  to  be  convinced  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  threat  to  our  ICBMs  and  of  the  unique 
nuallties  of  the  MX  as  the  optimum  solution. 
Thereafter,  even  if  mv  present  skepticism 
were  overcome  I  would  have  to  welch  the 
need  for  this  costlv  strategic  svstem  in  com- 
parison to  other  ureent  reoulrements  of  the 
Armed  Forces — particularly  those  of  the  non- 
nuclear  forces  with  a  direct  aDoUcabllltv  to 
the  defense  of  our  interests  in  the  Middle 
Fast  and  elsewhere  tn  the  troubled  Third 
World. 
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I  have  no  objection  to  any  publicity  you 
may  wish  to  give  to  these  views  in  their  en- 
tirety. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor. 
General,  U.S.  Army.  Retired. 

The  New  Linear  or  Straight  Road  MX  Bas- 
ing System:  What  Difference  Does  It 
Make 

The  Pentaeon  has  just  changed  once  more 
the  proposed  basing  system  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile. Rather  than  moving  around  a  "race- 
track" circle,  each  missile  will  move  back 
and  forth  on  a  more  or  less  straight  roadway 
The  Pentagon  claimed  the  following  advan- 
tages for  the  system 

1.  It  will  require  15  percent-20  percent  less 
land. 

2.  It  will  require  the  use  of  perhaps  35 
valleys  rather  than  50. 

3.  It  will  involve  fewer  workers. 

4.  While  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown  and 
William  Perry  claimed  in  a  May  G  morning 
hearing  that  the  system  will  save  up  to  $2 
billion,  by  the  afternoon.  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force  Antonio  Chayes  was  admitting 
that  offsetting  costs  are  likely  to  negate  any 
potential  savings  from  the  new  system. 

COMMENTS    ON    THESE    SUPPOSED    ADVANTAGES 

1.  The  $2  billion  savings  that  was  printed 
in  many  newspapers  disappeared  very 
quickly. 

2.  The  latest  in  a  long  list  of  changed  bas- 
ing mode  plans  indicates  that  there  is  no 
reason  to  proceed  at  full  speed  If  after  all 
the  study  the  Pentagon  is  still  chanping  its 
basing  mode,  then  how  are  we  to  be  sure  that 
the  latest  scheme  won't  be  changed  also — 
after  the  expenditure  of  many  billions  of 
dollars. 

3.  There  is  no  intrinsic  reason  why  the 
straight  roadways  will  take  less  land  than 
the  racetracks.  The  key  element  in  the  use 
of  land  is  the  number  of  MX  shelters  and 
the  spacing  required  between  each  shelter  in 
order  to  be  sure  that  a  direct  hit  by  a  Soviet 
missile  on  one  shelter  will  not  destroy  a 
neighboring  shelter  As  the  ntimber  of  shel- 
ters per  missile — 23 — is  not  changed  by  the 
new  system  and  the  spacing  is  the  same, 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  land  savings. 

4.  A  key  but  unspoken  reason  for  changing 
basing  modes  may  be  the  ease  in  which  in 
the  future  it  will  be  possible  to  expand  the 
basing  mode.  It  would  be  much  easier  to 
lengthen  each  roadway  and  to  add  more  shel- 
ters than   it   would   be   to   expand   a   circle 

5.  Most  importantly,  the  objections  to  the 
basing  mode  are  not  changed  at  all  by  the 
slight  modification  in  the  Pentagon's  plans. 
After  all— 

a.  The  basic  concept  of  hiding  one  missile 
among  21  shelters  remains  the  same 

b.  The  system  is  still  vulnerable  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  Soviet  warheads,  particu- 
larly in  the  absence  of  SALT  II 

c.  The  system  will  still  be  very  expensive, 
and  will  rise  greatly  from  the  estimated  $30 
billion  plus  cost. 

d.  The  system  still  will  not  be  effective 
until  deployment  is  almost  completed  in 
1989. 

e.  The  system  will  still  take  up  a  lot  of 
land. 

f.  The  system  will  still  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  people,  water  use  and  the  environ- 
ment in  Nevada  and  Utah. 

g.  The  system  could  still  lead  to  abroga- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty  In  the  future. 

n  1400 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  constructive  and  interesting  de- 
bates that  we  have  had  on  mihtary  mat- 


ters for  some  time.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower.  I  have  been 
exceptionally  interested  in  some  of  the 
pros  and  cons  relating  to  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  and  their  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages. 

I  mtist  make  the  observation  that  I 
think  all  of  the  discussion  about  small 
submarines  in  shallow  water  is  a  smoke- 
screen which  is  really  fairly  meaningless. 
It  is  true  that  diesel  submarines  are  a 
bit  more  difficult  to  detect  in  some  ways, 
and  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  in  gen- 
eral quieter.  The  trouble  is  that  they  have 
to  come  up  periodically  to  recharge 
their  batteries,  and,  of  course,  that 
makes  them  even  much  more  vulnerable 
than  other  types  of  submarines.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  way  we  can  argue  that 
a  small  submarine  operating  in  close 
with  a  crew  of  15  people,  with  a  few 
missiles  strapped  on  the  outside,  is  a 
viable  alternative.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
true. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  seen  and  from 
what  I  have  learned  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Seapower, 
the  indications  are  that  this  is  not  an 
efficient  and  viable  alternative  for  our 
land-based  mis.'^iles.  but  we  may  wish  to 
deploy  more  missiles  at  sea  in  systems 
like  our  present  Trident  or  Poseidon  sub- 
marine systems. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  possibility 
of  more  closely  examining  the  desirabil- 
ity of  putting  a  slightly  greater  percent- 
age of  our  missiles  to  sea  in  submarines, 
and  I  have  not  been  persuaded  by  the 
arguments  that  a  land-based  system  such 
as  the  MX  is  inherently  more  survivable 
than  some  of  our  submarine  alternatives. 
I  am  convinced  that  if  in  fact  our  sub- 
marine-based missiles  become  more  vul- 
nerable as  the  years  proceed,  that  that 
may  come  about  from  technological  ad- 
vances that  may  make  any  land-based 
system  more  vulnerable  as  well. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  necessarily 
talking  in  terms  of  one  system  always  be- 
ing vulnerable  and  another  system  never 
being  vulnerable.  There  are  pros  and 
cons  to  each, 

I  have  never  been  satisfied  that  we 
have  spent  enough  time  talking  about 
possible  improvements  in  various  sub- 
marine basing  modes,  and  I  have  not 
been  convinced  that  we  have  spent 
enough  time  examining  the  importance 
of  increasing  our  deployment  of  sub- 
marine systems  such  as  the  Trident  or 
even  going  back  a  few  years  to  the  16- 
tube  Poseidon  missile  system,  which 
would  allow  for  a  greater  dependency 
on  what  we  know  is  a  very  survivable 
basing  mode,  while  at  the  same  time 
allowing  for  a  little  more  time  to  exam- 
ine alternatives  for  a  survivable  land- 
based  system. 

At  any  rate,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force,  and  any  other  organiza- 
tions that  are  interested  in  developing 
more  information  will  take  a  look  at  the 
desirability  of  putting  more  submarines 
to  sea  in  some  of  these  systems.  But  as 
I  said.  I  do  not  particularly  hke  the  idea 
of  the  small  submarine  basing  mode. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Maine  'Mr 
Emery  ■  has  made  a  very  thoughtful 
statement. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  have  a 
copy  of  the  statement  of  Capt.  John  E 
Draim.  U.S.  Navy,  retired,  given  tiefore 
the  Senate  Defen.se  and  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee  last  week,  and 
I  would  like  to  read  one  of  his  conclu- 
sory  statements.  He  said  this: 

In  my  opinion,  properly  planned  sea- 
basing  options  can  result  in  highly  survlT- 
able  and  militarily  effective  strategic  sys- 
tems which  bypass  most  of  the  problems 
presented  by  the  race  track  land-based  mode, 
and  can  be  actually  obtained  at  a  lower 
cost! 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  that  we  really  do  not 
know  all  the  key  facts,  because  we  have 
not  completely  explored  the  subject  and 
we  have  not  tried  to  develop  a  proto- 
type of  a  small  submarine  to  carry  these 
missiles.  But  there  is  a  substantial  body 
of  expert  opinion,  by  people  who  think 
we  can  develop  it.  Certainly,  we  owe  it 
to  the  people  of  the  country  to  simul- 
taneously explore  the  two  or  three  most 
promising  modes  before  we  lock  onto  the 
most  expensive  and  socially  and  environ- 
mentally destructive  one. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
there  is  considerable  merit  in  the  gen- 
tleman's statement. 

I  am  not  interested  in  delaying  the 
deployment  of  any  kind  of  a  missile  sys- 
tem, whether  it  is  on  sea  or  whether  it 
is  on  land.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  <Mr.  Simon  >  and 
others  who  have  offered  this  amendment 
want  to  delay  the  improvement  of  the 
Triad.  Nor  do  I. 

My  only  concern  is  that  we  may  be 
rushing  into  a  basing  mode  that  may  in 
fact  not  be  the  answer  to  all  the  prob- 
lems in  question. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  much  taken 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  to  say,  and 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would  hke  to 
offer  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  <Mr.  Emery)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Emery 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.! 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  offer  a  unanimous 
consent  request  to  modify  the  Simon 
amendment  by  simply  adding,  where  it 
says,  "page  6,  line  22,"  "to  be  completed 
by  May  1. 1981." 

That  will  in  effect  address  everybody's 
concern  and  would.  I  think,  immediately 
say  that  if  the  Simon  amendment  passes, 
we  at  least  know  XJrt&t  this  final  report 
and  study  will  be -terminated  within  1 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the         i    commend    the    gentleman    for   his 
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contracts.  If  we  stop  that  process,  it  will 
take  a  ereat  deal  of  timp  t^  nut  it.  hark 


doing  between  1982  and  1989,  and  is  not 


the  Soviets  attempt  to  overwhelm  the 
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year  and  will  not  drag  on  and  be  carried 
out  further. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  that  request  in 
the  form  of  a  unEininious-consent  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN    Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Research 
and  Development,  if  I  may  I  know  the 
gentleman  has  been  very  interested  in 
obtaining  the  most  efficient  and  the  most 
cost-effective  of  the  various  basing 
modes  for  improving  the  Triad,  and  I 
wonder  if  he  might  shed  some  light  on 
the  various  pros  and  cons  of  placing  a 
few  more  strategic  missiles  at  sea,  as 
opposed  to  in  a  land-based  system. 

Would  the  gentleman  reflect  on  some 
of  the  arguments  he  is  familiar  with  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem.  I  would  state  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Maine  cMr. 
Emery),  who  is  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Anned  Services,  is 
that  the  experts  have  advised  the  Sub- 
committee on  Research  and  Development 
that  they  cannot  guarantee  the  contin- 
ued survivability  of  submarines  at  sea 
because  of  the  possible  progress  that 
could  be  made  in  detection  techniques. 
This  is  my  concern. 

I  think  we  have  to  proceed  with  all 
three  legs  of  the  Triad  We  have  pretty 
well  destroyed  our  airplane  leg  by  re- 
jection of  the  B-1.  All  of  the  experts 
agree  that  the  land -based  leg  of  the 
Triad  will  soon  be  vulnerable,  if  it  is  not 
vulnerable  now. 

There  is  the  possibility  that  if  we  put 
all  of  our  es:gs  into  the  submarine  basket, 
there  would  be  a  technological  break- 
through and  we  would  be  completely 
exposed. 

I  would  state,  in  answer  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the 
so-called  float  svstem  has  been  around 
for  10  years  and  has  been  studied  by  the 
Navy.  It  was  rejected  bv  the  Navy.  All 
of  those  svstems  have  been  studied. 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
make  an  additional  comment.  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  rMr  Ichord) 
raises  a  very  important  and  a  correct 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  has 
again  expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Emery 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not 
thmk  we  can  underestimate  the  possibil- 
ity that  the  Soviets  may  have  some  sort 
of  a  technological  breakthrough  that 
could  threaten  our  submarine  force,  nor 
do  I  think  we  can  reject  the  possibility 
that  some  sort  of  a  detection  system  may 
exist  to  locate  exactly  which  hole  the 
MX  missile  is  in. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  is  that  pos- 
sibility, I  would  state  to  the  gentleman, 
but  to  take  care  of  that  contingency,  thi.s 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  gone 
to  this  particular  system.  There  is  a  dash 
capability  so  that  in  the  event  that  they 
develop  that  technology,  we  can  move  the 
missile  and  protect  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  EMERY.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  same  time,  I  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man, even  with  the  dash  capability,  you 
still  know  to  a  very  accurate  degree  ex- 
actly where  the  missile  is.  If  we  are  talk- 
ing of  the  linear  system,  if  it  is  20  miles 
long  or  even  if  it  is  50  miles  long,  you 
know  precisely  that  the  missile  is  some- 
where along  that  line. 

However,  a  submarine  deployed  at  sea. 
even  if  there  is  a  detection  problem,  it  is 
not  going  to  be  spotted  at  everv  single 
point  along  its  route,  any  more  than  the 
MX  racetrack  or  linear  system,  and  it 
can  still  move  at  a  much  greater  latitude 
than  a  missile  that  is  constrained  on 
tracks  or  in  some  sort  of  a  tunnel. 
n  1410 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  gentleman  as  to  whether 
he  is  arguing  that  we  should  not  try  to 
make  the  land-based  leg  of  the  Triad  sur- 
vivable? 

Mr.  EMERY.  No.  I  agree  totally  with 
making  the  land-based  leg  of  the  Triad 
survivable,  and  I  agree  that  we  ought  to 
maintain  a  Triad,  which  means  not  only 
supporting  and  improving  the  land-based 
missile  system,  but  also  some  sort  of  a 
strategic  bomber. 

The  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  ought  not  to  deemphasize  the 
potential  for  maintaining  an  even  greater 
strategic  deterrent  at  sea.  And  I  just 
want  to  underscore  the  point  that  we 
ought  to  proceed  with  Trident  or  maybe 
some  other  sort  of  submarine-launched 
missile  system,  which  I  believe,  in  my 
own  mind,  is  going  to  be  more  valuable 
to  us  in  the  future  than  many  of  the 
land-based  alternatives. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
tinue consideration  of  submarines,  obvi- 
ously, of  course.  We  do  have  them  under 
consideration.  We  are  building  now  the 
Trident- 1  system,  and  we  have  imder 
consideration  the  Trident-2  system. 

Mr.  EMERY.  And  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports those  and  has  supported  them.  I 
know,  in  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  as  I  do  in  Seapower. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  makes  an 
extremely  important  point,  in  that  you 
are  not  moving  from  one  specific  point 
to  another  specific  point  in  the  case  of 
the  submarine. 

Second,  even  with  the  dash  capability, 
we  have  submarines  that  can  move 
faster,  at  a  moment's  notice,  much  more 
rapidly,  that  in  the  case  of  huge  missiles 
to  be  moved  on  land. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Emery)  has 
expired. 

<  On  request  of  Mr,  Seiberling  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Emery  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  <Mr.  Seiberling), 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  other  fact  that  I  do  not 
think  has  been  brought  out  here  that  is 
extremely  important.  In  fact,  it  was  one 
of  the  key  points  in  my  subcommittee'.', 
hearings,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  That 
is  that  until  about  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  aU  of  the  shelters  are  built 
and  the  missiles  deployed,  we  will  not 
have  any  real  deterrent  in  the  MPS  sys- 
tem, because  the  Russians  will  have  suf- 
ficient missiles  to  wipe  out  practically 
all  of  the  system,  until  practically  all  of 
the  shelters  are  built  and  the  MX  mis- 
siles deployed.  It  is  not  like  a  submarine, 
where  the  minute  you  deploy  one  with 
missiles  on  it,  you  have  a  deterrent  to 
that  extent.  Under  the  MPS,  we  will 
have  no  improvement  in  our  deterrent 
until  we  have  almost  the  whole  system 
in  being,  which  means  close  to  the  vear 
1989. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier  in  the 
debate.  I  believe  the  MX-MPS  system  is 
an  evolutionary  system.  First  of  all.  we 
are  talking  about  four  basic  components. 
We  are  talking  about  building  gravel 
roads,  we  are  talking  about  horizontal 
shelters,  we  are  talking  about  a  missile 
system  which  is  based  on  the  Minuteman 
system,  and  we  are  talking  about  a  trans- 
porter erector  launcher.  This  country  has 
demonstrated  that  it  can  build  all  of 
these  things  very,  very  well. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  roads  that 
we  are  talking  about  are  not  paved  roads 
but  they  are  graveled  roads. 

I  like  what  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
said  about  developing  our  submarine 
capability,  and  we  are  moving  ahead 
with  the  Trident  submarine.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  put  all  of  our  missiles 
in  one  beisket.  I  think  we  need  to  keep 
moving  ahead  on  the  MPS  system  and 
on  the  MX  system  because  there  is  no 
question  about  the  vulnerability  of  the 
existing  Minuteman  force. 

We  have  had  the  Stevens  amendment. 
This  Congress  demanded  that  we  go  out 
and  study  all  of  the  other  basing  options. 
In  my  view,  they  have  been  studied, 
frankly,  to  death. 

We  are  vulnerable.  We  have  a  period 
of  strategic  vulnerability  over  the  next 
6  or  7  years.  All  we  are  going  to  do  is 
make  that  vulnerability  worse  if  we  delay 
this  process.  We  have  to  move  ahead  with 
the  basing  mode,  we  have  to  move  ahead 
with  the  missile  system  in  conjunction. 
We  have  teams  of  contractors,  we  have 
teams  of  vendors  who  are  committed  to 
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contracts.  If  we  stop  that  process,  it  will 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  to  put  it  back 
together  and  it  will  continue  the  period 
of  time  in  which  we  are  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike, 

I  think  that  we  should  be  congratulat- 
ing the  Department  of  Defense  for  com- 
ing up  with  the  linear  approach  to  bas- 
ing mode  because  it  is  going  to  save  us 
$2  bilhon  that  we  can  use  for  readiness 
and  all  of  the  other  urgent  requirements 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  again  that 
even  though  we  have  a  sea  leg  force,  we 
have  communications  difficulties  with 
our  submarines  that  are  significant.  I 
think  the  best  part  of  our  land-based 
system  is  that  we  have  better  communi- 
cations with  it.  It  is  very  reliable. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  colleague's 
yielding  and  I  heartily  concur  with  his 
statement,  on  the  basis  of  ccwnmand  and 
control  decisions  alone,  the  MX  system 
becomes  a  vital  leg  of  our  deterrent. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  other  prob- 
lems that  would  be  imposed  by  eroding 
the  land-based  leg  of  our  Triad  and  rely- 
ing on  sea-based  missiles.  Not  only  is  it 
increasingly  obvious  that  the  Soviets 
have  upgraded  their  antisubmarine  wax- 
fare  capability,  but  it  makes  their  target- 
ing problems  much  easier  if  they  only 
have  200  targets  as  opposed  to  the  prob- 
lems posed  by  4,600  targets.  So,  in  effect. 
it  really  is  stabilizing  to  move  forward 
with  MX  as  opposed  to  destabilizing,  as 
some  have  suggested. 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  in  effect 
a  vote  for  the  Dellums  amendment  of 
yesterday,  that  is,  it  really  would  kill 
whatever  chanres  we  have  of  moving  for- 
ward in  an  expeditious  way  toward  a 
survivable  land-based  missile  system  as 
a  disincentive  and  deterrent  to  Soviet 
strategic  capabilities. 

Pinallv.  it  is  going  to  cost  more  money 
to  delay  this  program,  and  we  would  be 
making  a  big  mistake  to  go  this  route 
at  this  time,  given  the  studies,  given  the 
complexities  and  given  the  threat  that 
this  Nation  faces  from  the  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

So  I  strongly  appreciate  and  concur 
witn  my  colleague's  statement. 

Mr  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 

from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  something  in  his 
statement  about  this  window  of  vulner- 
ability that  we  are  going  to  face  be- 
tween  1982  and   1989. 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  are  facing  it  right 
now.  in  my  view. 

Mr.    MARRIOTT.   Maybe   It   wiU    be 

^^nTu''  '"J^^2  *°  1^83-  B"t  why  has  not 
anything  been  done  there?  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  afraid  of  delaying  this 
6  months  or  so  because  of  what  might 
not  happen  m  10  years,  but  what  are  we 


doing  between  1982  and  1989.  and  is  not 
that  a  bigger  problem  than  a  6-month 
delay  in  terms  of  looking  at  alternatives? 

Mr.  DICKS.  As  the  gentleman  knows, 
we  are  building  the  Trident  submarine. 
we  are  going  ahead  with  the  air- 
launched  cruise  missile  system,  we  are 
trying  to  go  ahead  with  an  improvement 
to  our  land-based  missiles. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dicks 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  DICKS.  We  are  trying  to  go  ahead 
with  all  of  those  things.  But  even  with 
that,  it  is  pretty  clear  to  all  of  us  that 
the  Minuteman  force  is  vulnerable,  and 
that  is  why  I  beUeve  the  MX-MPS  sys- 
tem is  essential,  to  remove  that  vulner- 
ability. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  as  Dr.  Perry  told  us  this  morn- 
ing, submarines  are  vulnerable  at  sea  if 
detected.  You  can  have  a  barrage  attack 
of  nuclear  warheads  within  a  50-mile 
circle,  and  you  can  destroy  a  submarine 
at  sea.  In  my  view,  after  listening  to  all 
of  the  evidence,  the  vulnerability  with  the 
MPS  system  is  much  less,  because  the 
Soviets  cannot  detect  in  which  shelter 
the  missile  is  rest'ng.  Therefore,  you 
maintain  the  Triad  and  you  maintain  an 
invulnerable  land-based  component. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  as  far  as  putting  all  of  our  eggs 
in  a  sea-based  basket.  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  sea-launched  missiles  do  not 
have  the  accuracy,  and,  secondly,  there  is 
not  the  capability  of  sea-launched  mis- 
siles to  deliver  the  retaliatory  force  that 
the  MX  would  have.  I  would  go  further 
to  say  that  it  does  not  pose  the  deterrent 
that  we  must  have  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote the  peace  and  freedom  of  the 
United  States  and  the  free  world. 

If  we  do  not  correct  the  ICBM  defi- 
ciency the  Soviets  can  concentrate  their 
efforts  to  negate  our  SLBM  and  air- 
breathing  forces  more  easily  and  sooner, 
thereby  increasing  the  risk  of  tech- 
nological surprise  and  leading  to  a 
dangerous  gap  in  deterrence. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  averse  to  a  new  land-based  missile 
system.  We  have  got  all  of  these  Titan 
n  missiles  around  Wichita,  and  some  ar- 
gue they  are  deteriorating  rapidly,  to 
be  honest  with  you  and  a  new  missile 
system  may  be  necessary.  But  you  keep 
talking  about  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
to  move  ahead  with  the  MX  basing  mode. 
What  basing  mode?  It  keeps  changing  all 
the  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  The  gentleman  is  not  quite 
accurate  in  that.  We  have  had  an  MPS 
system,  a  multiple  protective  shelter  sys- 
tem. What  they  have  done  is,  instead  of 
having  a  loop,  now  we  are  going  to  have 
a  straight  line.  Do  you  know  why  that  is 
important?  Because  with  all  of  the  con- 
cern here  about  a  Soviet  buildup  of  mis- 
siles and  warheads,  a  straightline  sys- 
tem will  allow  MPS  to  be  expanded  if 


the  Soviets  attempt  to  overwhelm  the 
system. 

n  1420 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  tiiat  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  the 
Members  back  in  their  oflaces  watching 
these  proceedings  on  television  pay  very 
close  attention  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tmguished  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Melvin  Price. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  has  been  working  with 
weapons  systems,  nuclear  energy,  and 
nuclear  weapons  systems  for  a  longer  i>e- 
riod  of  time  than  90  percent  of  us  have 
been  in  Congress  He.  I  know,  has  studied 
the  matter  of  increasing  the  survivability 
of  the  land-based  leg  of  our  triad  for 
not  15  years,  I  would  state  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  but  it  has  actually 
been  21  years  that  we  have  been  study- 
ing methods  of  how  to  protect  the  land- 
based  leg  of  our  Triad. 

I  ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  fol- 
low his  leadership.  An  opponent  of  the 
Simon  amendment  stated  that  this  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  I  agree.  I 
think  this  is  the  most  important  vote  on 
defense  that  the  Members  will  face  this 
year.  Many  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
have  come  to  a  recent  rude  awakening 
about  the  imbalance  of  militao'  capabil- 
ity that  now  exists  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  recap  what  has  happened  in 
the  past  several  years,  not  only  in  this 
administration  but  in  preceding  adminis- 
trations. 

First,  we  had.  I  would  state,  very  un- 
fortunate Executive  action  which  weak- 
ened the  air  leg  of  the  Triad  It  received 
the  help  of  the  Congress.  True,  the  Exec- 
utive started  and  .stopped  on  the  B-1 
bomber,  but  after  all.  it  was  the  Congress 
who  acquiesced  in  the  stopping  of  the 
B-1  bomber  and  thus  endangered  the  air 
leg  of  our  Triad. 

Now.  do  not  come  back  £ind  tell  me, 
"Yes.  but  we  have  the  air  breathing  leg 
of  the  Triad,  the  so-called  cruise  mis- 
siles." The  cruise  missiles,  I  think,  do 
have  the  great  probability  of  becoming 
a  viable  weapons  system,  but  Members 
of  the  House,  the  cruise  missile  is  not 
a  proven  weapons  system.  It  is  not  yet 
in  the  inventory. 

So  manv  times  we  argue  about  it.  We 
wonder  what  has  happened  to  us.  We  are 
superior  technologically,  yes.  but  we  are 
superior  in  the  laboratory,  not  out  there 
in  the  field.  This  is  why  so  many  of  us 
on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
are  greatly  concerned. 

Yes;  we  still  have  a  surivable  sea- 
based  leg  of  the  Triad  with  our  Polaris 
systems  and  our  Trident  system  soon  to 
come,  but  technology,  my  friends.  Is 
moving  very,  very  fast;  and  the  experts 
fear — and  I  share  that  fear — that  in  the 
f>erhaps  very  near  future  the  sea-based 
leg  of  the  Triad  could  very  well  become 
\'ulnerable. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  the  third 
leg  of  the  Triad,  the  ICBM  leg  of  the 
Triad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Missouri  has  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord    shelter  system.  Under  the  multiple  pro-    pointed  out  what  the  Soviets  have  been 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional     tective  shelter  concept,  we  started  study-     doing  while  we  have  been  delaying  pro- 
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they  would  draft  a  plan  as  to  where  the 
highway  ought  to  go.  Then  those  same 


to  weigh  the  alternatives,  clear  the  air. 
and  assure  the  people  of  America  that 


As  far  as  the  submarines  go,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  is  a  viable  alternative,  I 
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(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Even  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  Simon i  has  conceded 
that  in  the  very  near  future  this  leg  of 
the  triad  will  become  very  vulnerable. 
Some  of  the  more  pessimistic  experts — 
and  I  happen  to  share  the  opinion  of 
those  pessimistic  experts — feel  that  the 
leg  has  already  become  vulnerable. 

Now,  what  will  be  the  impact  if  this 
House  adopts  the  Simon  amendment?  I 
must  agree  with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  'Mr.  Dicks', 
and  I  must  agree  with  the  conclusion 
stated  by  Mr.  Bill  Perry,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  Research  and 
Development,  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
weapons  systems. 

This  amendment  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, if  this  body  adopts  it,  will  kill  the 
MX  program  It  will  not  be  the  Execu- 
tive doing  it.  It  will  not  be  the  Russians 
doing  it.  It  will  be  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  who  will  have  to  take 
credit  for  not  protecting  the  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States.  We  have 
marched  down  the  road  too  often  on  too 
many  weapon  .systems  and  then  stopped 
We  spent  about  $7  billion  on  the  B-70 
and  B-1  program.s  and  canceled  them. 
We  spent  better  than  $370  million  on  the 
surface  effect  ship  and  then  canceled 
the  program.  We  developed  the  neutron 
bomb  and  then  refused  to  deploy  it.  Sim- 
ply stated,  we  cannot  afford  such  expen- 
sive starts  and  stops.  Is  there  any  won- 
der that  we  face  great  danger  in  the 
years  ahead? 

Now.  the  gentleman  has  acknowledged 
that  we  have  also  had  30  studies.  I  ask 
the  gentlewoman  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  <Mrs.  Schroeder  > . 
who  will  continue  the  studies.  We  have 
had  the  Air  Force  study.  30  studies  alto- 
gether We  had  several  DOD  panels 
study  it.  We  have  had  the  Defense 
Science  Board  study  various  basing  con- 
cepts. For  Heaven's  sake,  what  other 
group  are  we  going  to  have  study  the 
alternative  basing  systems? 

Now  here  is  the  chart,  and  I  ask  for 
the  specific  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Here  is  the  chart  showing 
all  the  studies  on  alternate  basing  sys- 
tems that  have  been  performed  since  the 
year  1959,  beginning  with  the  rail  mobile 
system.  The  color  orange  represents 
OMitinuing  activity 

The  color  green  represents  major  ac- 
tivity. There  was  ver>-.  very  intensive 
study  of  the  rail  mobile  system  from  1965 
through  1967. 

Beginning  in  1960.  we  studied  a  road 
mobile  system  We  studied  it  up  until 
1969.  We  skipped  1970  and  1971.  We 
went  back  to  it  in  1972,  and  in  1973,  and 
1974.  we  really  took  a  hard  look  at  the 
rail  mobile  system  and  the  off-road 
mobile  system.  There  was  very  heavy 
study  activity  in  1966.  1967,  1968.  and 
1969. 

Now.  there  are  a  lot  of  misconcep- 
tions about  the  engineering  changes 
that  have  taken  place,  particularly  the 
change  from  the  race  track  to  the  linear 
basing  concept.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  MPS  system.  We  are  still 
dealing    with    the    multiple    protective 


shelter  system.  Under  the  multiple  pro- 
tective shelter  concept,  we  started  study- 
ing horizontal  shelters  intensively  in 
1967.  We  studied  them  up  until  the 
middle  of  1974. 

Someone  mentioned  pools.  We  had  in- 
tensive pool  studies  from  the  year  1973 
to  the  year  1978. 

By  the  way.  this  represents  hundred.^ 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  was  spent  on 
these  studies. 

In  1974,  we  also  had  major  activity 
for  the  trench  system.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1974  up  to  1977,  we  had  continuing 
studies  of  vertical  shelters,  and  then  we 
really  put  in  .some  intensive  study  in 
1977,  1978.  and  1979. 

Now,  they  mentioned  the  SUM  system. 
the  Shallow  Underwater  Missile  system. 
Here,  under  general  ICBM  survivability 
and  miscellaneous  activity,  there  was 
major  activity  from  all  the  way  in  1959 
to  the  year  1979.  I  am  .speaking  specifi- 
cally of  the  shallow  underwater  missile 
concept  that  has  been  mentioned. 

Now.  all  of  this  study  has  concurred,  at 
least  30  studies  and  the  Simon  amend- 
ment calls  for  even  more  studies.  I  ask. 
why  study  it  further,  why  more  than  30 
studies? 

Now  let  me  turn  the  overlay  on  the 
chart  and  show  you  what  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  doing  while  we  have  done 
all  this  studying. 

D  1430 
We  built  the  Titan  missile  and  de- 
ployed it  in  1960. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. » 

Mr.  ICHORD.  In  1962  the  Russians 
came  along  with  the  SS7  system  In  1963 
they  deployed  the  SS8.  In  1964  we  de- 
ployed Minuteman  I.  In  1966  the  Rus- 
sians deployed  the  SS7.  In  1967  they  de- 
ployed the  SS9. 

We  came  along  in  1968  with  the  Min- 
uteman III.  In  1969  the  Russians  de- 
ployed the  SS13.  Then  came  the  SS16. 
Then  came  the  SS19  and  then  the  SSI 7 
Then  appeared  the  big  baby,  the  one  that 
really  scares  the  "you-know-what"  out 
of  us.  the  SS18,  capable  of  carrying  up  to 
30  missiles,  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  SALT  treaty  to  limit  it  to  10. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  they  should 
get  down  on  their  knees  and  hope  and 
pray  that  the  Russians  are  nice  people. 
because  right  out  here  are  four  more 
missiles,  much  farther  along  than  full 
scale  engineering  development  where  we 
now  find  the  MX  system. 

And  the  Simon  amendment  says  we 
should  continue  only  our  studies.  This  is 
why  I  say  again:  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant vote  on  defense  that  we  will  cast 
this  year. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  this  is  a  vital  vote  and  one 
which  affects  the  national  security  as 
much  as  anything  this  body  has  done  in 
a  number  of  years. 
The     gentleman     very     articulately 


pointed  out  what  the  Soviets  have  been 
doing  while  we  have  been  delaying  pro- 
grams and  weapons  systems  that  could 
have  helped  close  any  so-called  window 
of  opportunity  the  Soviets  might  have 
somewhere  between  1980  and  1985. 1  have 
always  looked  on  defense  expenditures 
as  insurance,  you  pray  you  would  not 
need  it,  but  you  don't  want  to  be  caught 
without  it. 

When  the  gentleman  pointed  to  the 
Minuteman  HI  system,  incidentally  some 
of  us  did  not  think  we  should  have  shut 
down  the  only  production  line  in  the  free 
world  of  a  land-based  ICBM.  but  in  1980 
dollars  the  cost  of  the  Minuteman  III 
was  $40  billion  The  estimate  of  the  MX 
according  to  Harold  Brown  would  be  $33 
billion  over  the  life  of  its  development 
and  deployment,  in  1980  dollars.  So  let 
us  put  this  cost  issue  in  perspective  and 
make  th's  debate  a  little  less  hyperbolic. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.' 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not 
true  on  studies  already  on  this  issue  we 
have  spent  $2  billion? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  that  is  just  about 
right.  The  gentleman  is  pretty  close. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
chart  absolutely  is  the  final  bit  of 
liroof  necessary.  I  think,  to  convince  any- 
body who  is  reasonable  that  this  has  been 
studied  to  death. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  just 
to  respond  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. I  was  advised  today  by  the  Pen- 
tagon that  approximately  $225  million 
has  been  spent  on  MX  research  on  the 
basing  mode. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield, 
that  is  only  MX.  not  all  of  the  other  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  all  of  the  studies,  then  that  is 
different. 

There  are  tw^o  points  that  I  would  re- 
spond briefly  to  my  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri, for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect. First,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  this 
amendment  is  to  kill  the  MX  missile  sys- 
tem. We  continue  to  provide  $1  billion 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  has  again  expired 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simon  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ichord  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  we  continue  to  provide 
$1  billion.  Second,  when  we  asked  for 
additional  studies,  the  gentleman's  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  pointed  out 
earlier  in  debate  that  many  of  these 
studies  have  been  very,  very  shallow.  I 
always  remember  the  studies  that  were 
made  when  we  used  to  have  hearings  by 
the    Illinois    highway    engineers.    First 
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they  would  draft  a  plan  as  to  where  the 
highway  ought  to  go.  Then  those  same 
people  would  go  out  and  hold  hearings, 
make  studies,  and  surprisingly,  they  al- 
ways came  back  with  the  conclusion  that 
what  they  proposed  is  a  good  thing.  I 
think  there  has  been  that  weakness  in 
this  as  well. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  and 
start,  stop  and  start,  and  continue  this 
delay  business  any  longer.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  will  delay  the  MX 
system  1  year  and  will  add  $800  million 
to  $900  million  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
program.  In  escalated  dollars  it  will  cost 
an  additional  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  following 
points,  if  I  could: 

First  of  all.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Utah  who  are  going  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  this  program,  along  with  the 
District  of  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
■Mr.  SantinD. 

First  of  all,  my  voting  record  speaks 
for  itself  in  regard  to  national  defense. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  No.  1  priority 
of  this  country  is  national  defense  and 
I  am  very  much  alarmed  at  the  trends 
of  the  1970's. 

Second.  I  favor  a  new  ICEM  program 
to  replace  Minuteman.  I  voted  for  the 
program.  I  voted  against  the  Dellums 
amendment,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  mov- 
ing ahead  with  the  program. 

Third,  I  think  we  have  a  dire  need  for 
a  new  deterrent  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  think  the  old  program  of  mutual 
assured  destruction  or  MAD  is  totally 
losing  credibility,  and  I  think  we  now 
need  to  move  ahead  toward  a  program 
of  mutually  assured  survival. 

The  fourth  point  I  want  to  make  is  this 
system,  regardless  of  what  it  is.  is  de- 
signed to  be,  in  my  district  and  I  think 
that  makes  it  closer  to  home  for  me  than 
most  of  my  colleagues. 

The  issue  today  is  not  the  MX  missile: 
it  is  not  how  far  we  are  lagging  behind 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  we  all  are  aware 
of.  The  issue  is  where  and  how  this  new 
missile  will  be  deployed. 

The  amendment  I  support  is  a  com- 
monsense  amendment.  Its  passage  will 
guarantee  the  credibility  of  the  program. 
It  will  put  to  rest  once  and  for  all  the 
issue  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
some  concerns. 

I  have  had  generals  march  in  my  office 
one  after  the  other  for  the  last  2  weeks. 
all  defense  experts,  and  half  of  them 
think  this  is  a  terrible  system.  We  do  not 
seem  to  have  any  consensus  that  what 
we  are  doing  is  the  best  of  the  alterna- 
tives. 

Now,  if  I  thought  this  would  cause  de- 
lay, if  I  could  have  the  attention  of  the 
subcommittee  chairman  for  a  minute. 
it  is  not  my  intent  as  a  supporter  of  this 
amendment  to  cause  any  delay,  and  if  I 
thought  I  was  helping  those  who  were 
antidefense  people,  or  those  who  were 
unilateral  disarmament  people,  I  would 
back  off.  But  what  I  sincerely  believe 
is  that  we  need  another  4.  5,  or  6  months 


to  weigh  the  alternatives,  clear  the  air, 
and  assure  the  people  of  America  that 
we  have  really  got  our  heads  on  before 
we  move  forward  to  cast  into  concrete 
this  particular  basing  mode. 

It  is  interesting  to  me  that  while  the 
committee  here  says  that  we  have  cast 
the  system  in  concrete,  the  administra- 
tion is  leading  me  to  believe  that  is  not 
the  case,  they  are  still  studying  serious 
options.  First  of  all,  we  in  Utah  have  a 
few  concerns  about  the  racetrack.  Can  it 
survive?  How  many  warheads  will  the 
Soviet  Union  have  in  the  year  1990?  If 
they  are  going  to  have  the  capability  of 
13.000  or  14,000  warheads,  it  seems  to  me 
we  ought  to  reevaluate  the  situation. 

We  w^ere  led  to  believe  in  the  last  6 
months  that  the  best  system  was  the 
racetrack  system.  Overnight  we  changed 
to  the  linear  system.  I  think  it  is  a 
better  system:  there  is  no  question  about 
that.  But  has  it  really  been  studied 
enough? 

Third,  and  the  thing  that  bothers  us 
in  Utah  most  of  all,  is  this  business  about 
split  basing.  We  were  led  to  believe  by 
the  administration  that  we  would  not 
have  any  basing  mode  shoved  down  our 
throats  until  we  had  resolved  the  issue 
of  split  basing.  Now  the  committee  tells 
me  this  thing  is  cut  and  dried,  and  we 
are  going  to  go  in  Utah  and  Nevada.  They 
say  Texas  might  be  an  option.  New  Mex- 
ico is  out,  California  is  out,  Wyoming  is 
out,  Montana  is  out.  but  we  are  going  to 
put  together  the  basing  mode  without 
any  concern  for  our  interests  in  split  bas- 
ing. 

n  1440 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  there  was  a  mis- 
understanding. I  heard  no  member  of  the 
committee  tell  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
that  Utah  and  Nevada  had  been  settled 
UDon  There  is  still  the  possibility  that 
this  could  be  partially  located  in  west 
Texas.  It  could  also  be  partially  located 
in  Arizona  and  in  New  Mexico. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  information  I  have  from  the 
administration  that  every  option  is  out 
except  the  possibility  of  west  Texas. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  misadvised. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Marriott 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  To  continue  on.  then, 
our  main  conc?rnfhere  is,  why  are  we  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  system  without  the 
split-basing  mode  resolved?  There  is  a 
fourth  option  that  we  are  concerned 
about.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of  feedback 
on  this.  The  fourth  option  is.  has  a  study 
been  taken  in  terms  of  modifying  and 
up>grading  the  present  Minuteman  and 
Titan  system  to  replace  those?  Have  any 
studies  been  taken  about  for  a  new  active 
defense  system  and  new  early  warning 
system?  And  have  we  ruled  out  the  op- 
tion of  launching  under  attack?  It  seems 
to  me  when  all  the  smoke  clears,  maybe 
we  ought  to  restudy  that  scenario. 


As  far  as  the  submarines  go,  I  am  not 
convinced  that  is  a  viable  alternative,  I 
am  also  not  sure  that  complete  studies 
have  been  done  either.  There  are  other 
aspects  of  the  racetrack  or  linear  system 
that  also  concern  us. 

No.  1.  what  about  the  economic  and  so- 
cial impact  of  the  program  on  the  States 
affected?  What  about  the  environmental 
impact?  We  have  seen  the  written  plan 
that  we  have  been  promised  that  would 
spell  out  the  impact  to  Utah  and  Nevada 
and  then  show  us  what  the  solutions  are 
to  deal  with  that  impact.  Also,  it  seems 
to  us  that  we  really  have  not  addressed 
the  strategic  window  issue  at  all. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr  MARRIOTT  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  have  been  listening  to  the 
gentleman's  comments  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this:  Would  the  fact  that  the 
split-basing-mode  problem  that  he  men- 
tioned be  solved  cure  his  objection  to  the 
MX  svstem  in  Utah? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  do  not  totally  ob- 
ject to  the  MX  system  in  Utah. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  All  right. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  But  I  would  say  this, 
if  we  could  be  convinced  that  the  linear 
system  now  was  not  just  a  window  dress- 
in-j  for  the  racetrack  old  MX — which  is 
being  opposed  in  Utah  3  to  1  right  now 
in  terms  of  the  constituents — and  if  we 
could  believe  that  split  basing  was  in  fact 
an  option,  a  real  viable  option,  and  the 
study  is  not  going  to  be  out  on  that  until 
July  or  August,  I  think  we  would  be  more 
happy  to  accept  part  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  The  gentleman's  ob- 
jection is  not  to  placing  ICBM's  in  Utah; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  No. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  All  right  I  would  hke 
to  mention  along  that  same  line  that  in 
my  district  I  have  150  Minutemen  with 
two  ICBM's  in  it.  When  they  went  in, 
there  was  no  environmental  impact 
statement.  The  only  problem  was  how 
much  should  the  farmer  be  paid  for  his 
land.  Incidentally,  this  is  some  of  the 
finest  land  in  America,  and  you  hardly 
notice  the  silos  now.  The  only  time  mis- 
siles are  ever  mentioned  is  probably 
when  Skelton  mentions  them  talking 
about  civil  defense  But  they  are  ac- 
cepted. There  is  no  objection  to  their 
being  there  because  they  are  part  of  the 
landscape.  They  are  part  of  the  physical 
being.  I  certainly  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man is  not  opposing  this  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  in  his  district. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  think  the  State  of 
Utah  probably  does  more  for  national  de- 
fense than  any  State  I  could  possibly 
think  of.  Also  we  are  going  to  be  called 
upon  to  handle  the  energj'  problems.  We 
have  the  oil  shale,  the  tar  sands,  the  coal. 
and  all  the  rest.  You  are  putting  MX  on 
top  of  all  of  that.  We  are  bearing  a  big 
portion  of  the  Nation's  security  system  in 
our  State  on  the  part  of  this  already  and 
will  do  more,  so  we  do  not  oppose  it; 
we  just  do  not  think  we  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with  by  the  administration.  We 
think  we  have  been  hoodwinked.  We  do 
not  think  enough  information  has  come 
forth.  All  we  are  asking  is  why  do  you 
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not  give  us  some  facts  and  level  with  us 
before  you  cast  this  thing  in  concrete? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  might  say  this  in 
response  to  the  gentleman,  that  the  gen- 
tleman's State  has  had  far  more  infor- 
mation and  far  more  studies  than  my 
State  in  the  middle  1960's  had  when  the 
150  Minutemen  were  put  In  there,  and  in 
comparison  he  has  had  much  more  infor- 
mation than  the  farmers  and  the  small- 
town folks  in  rural  Missouri  when  the 
Minuteman  progn'am  was  put  in.  So  >ip  is 
far  ahead  of  the  Missourlans  at  this 
point  before  one  missile  was  ever  simk 
into  the  ground. 

Mr.  B4ARRIOTT.  I  would  disagree  with 
that.  The  gentleman  is  talking  about  150 
missile  sites;  we  are  talking  about  4.500 
missile  sites. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  The  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing about  200  missiles,  though. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Yes,  but  4.500  missile 
sites. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  In  all  deference  to  the 
gentleman,  he  does  not  have  the  finest 
farm  land  in  America  in  that  area  which 
we  have  in  western  Missouri. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  No,  but  we  do  have  a 
lot  of  mineral  deposits  and  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  are  important  to  our 
national  security. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman   has   expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mar- 
riott was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  What  we  are  say- 
ing is  that  if  the  longrun  and  shortrun 
benefits  of  this  system  are  best  for  the 
country,  if  it  is  a  deterrent,  if  it  is  sur- 
vivable.  if  we  have  the  information,  we 
are  with  the  committee  100  percent.  But 
I  ask  my  colleagues,  whether  they  are 
hawks  or  doves,  or  pronuclear  or  anti- 
nuclear,  or  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
or  liberals  or  conservatives,  to  at  least 
consider  a  pause  for  4  or  5  months.  I  do 
not  buy  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  kill 
the  program.  If  it  will  not  stand  the 
scrutiny,  maybe  it  ought  to  be  killed 
anyway.  But  my  point  is  if  in  fact  we 
pause  for  a  few  months  to  get  our  bear- 
ings on  this,  to  get  more  answers  to 
vital  questions,  why  can  we  not  come 
back  with  a  supplemental  and  move 
ahead?  That  is  all  I  am  asking  I  am 
not  trying  to  kill  the  program  I  support 
defrase.  I  support  the  MX.  I  think, 
though,  that  the  basing  mode  needs  a 
little  more  study. 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  8EIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  The  PubUc  Lands 
Subcommittee  has  done  something  that 
the  Conmiittee  on  Armed  Services  un- 
fortunately did  not  do.  We  held  field 
hearings  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  and  when 
you  go  out  in  the  field,  you  find  out  a  lot 
of  things  that  are  very  interesting.  For 
example,  one  of  the  things  we  found 
out  is  that  in  Utah  where  they  plan  to 
put  some  of  these  drag  strip  racetrack 
sites,  the  Shoshone  Indians  claim  to 
own  that  land  under  a  treaty  with  the 
United  States  and  have  a  lawsuit  al- 
ready pending  asserting  those  claims. 
Nobody  has  the  faintest  idea  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayers  if  it 


turns  out  that  in  fact  they  do  own  that 
land.  That  is  just  one  of  the  myriads  of 
environmental,  social,  and  other  aspects 
of  this  that  neither  the  Department  of 
Defense  nor  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  have  explored.  So  the  gentle- 
man makes  an  absolutely  valid  point. 
We  ought  to  at  least  know  what  we  are 
doing  before  we  make  this  final 
decision. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  to  oppose 
the  amendment. 

Several  days  ago  I  joined  my  fellow 
Congressman  from  Utah,  Dan  Marriott, 
in  a  resolution  which  called  on  the  ad- 
ministration to  satisfy  congressional  con- 
cerns about  the  proposed  MX  basing 
mode.  Our  intention  was  to  assure  that 
this  country  ended  up  with  the  best  pos- 
sible strategic  defense  and  at  the  same 
time  to  protect  the  interests  of  States 
which  would  be  impacted  by  the  system. 

I  endorse  those  principles  and  I  am 
and  have  been  working  to  see  that  they 
are  ultimately  embodied  in  appropriate 
legislation.  The  amendment  we  are  pres- 
ently considering,  however,  is  not  appro- 
priate. At  best  it  Ls  a  misguided  strategy 
for  implementing  the  good  intentions  of 
a  few  of  its  proponents.  At  worst  it  is  but 
another  assault  on  this  country's  efforts 
to  construct  an  adequate  defense  for  it- 
self. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement  and  particu- 
larly his  reference  to  this  amendment  as 
undermining  our  abihty  to  develop  an 
adequate  and  appropriate  defense  sys- 
tem. I  recently  heard  a  Soviet  represent- 
ative to  an  international  conference 
talk  about  this  very  debate,  the  one  that 
is  going  on  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives today.  He  said  to  a  group 
of  Europeans : 

You  people  are  crazy  You  are  letting  your- 
selves become  a  nuclear  launching  pad  for 
the  United  States  by  accepting  theater  nu- 
clear-force weapons,  while  some  people  In 
Nevada  and  Utah  and  the  Southwestern 
United  States  will  not  take  part  and  play 
that  role. 

We  are  talking  about  developing  a 
strategic  nuclear  response  to  a  Soviet 
threat — Soviets  who  have  demonstrated 
the  willingness  to  use  force  where  neces- 
sary. I  suggest  to  you  that  the  coura- 
geous position  taken  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  'Mr.  McKay),  is 
the  correct  one  and  I  commend  him  for 
it. 
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Mr.  McKAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  that  the 
amendment  aims  at  opposing  not  only 
the  MX  basing  scheme  but  the  missile 
itself,  and  a  strong  defense  posture  for 
our  country.  I  will  have  no  part  of  it  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  identifica- 
tion with  it. 

The  coalition  dedicated  to  this  amend- 
ment is  the  wrong  coalition.  It  is  an 
assortment  of  various  ideologies  which 


includes  groups  whose  primary  goal  has 
been  to  defeat  every  major  defense  pro- 
gram that  has  come  down  the  pike  from 
day  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  interna- 
tional climate  is  too  uncertain.  The  am- 
bitions and  the  tactics  of  the  Soviets  are 
too  obvious  and  our  own  vulnerability 
Ls  too  apparent  for  us  to  long  delay. 

Now.  the  proponents  of  the  amend- 
ment have  covered  their  trail.  They  in- 
nocently urge  that  $1  billion  is  preserved 
to  develop  the  missiles.  But  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  camouflage  for  the 
ludicrous  notion  that  Congress  can  pour 
huge  sums  into  a  new  weapKjn  system 
without  developing  a  means  to  use  it. 
Missiles,  no  matter  how  new  and  sophis- 
ticated will  not  deter  the  Soviets  if  they 
are  sitting  on  a  shelf.  If  a  need  for  a 
missile  is  urgent,  and  almost  all  of  us 
agree  that  that  is  so,  surely  the  need 
for  a  system  to  launch  it  is  urgent  as 
well.  Otherwise,  we  may  end  up  with 
bullets  and  no  gims. 

I  have  no  more  to  gain  from  the  ad- 
vance of  the  MX  than  any  other  Ameri- 
can. If  anything  I  have  more  to  lose.  If 
MX  is  deployed,  my  own  State  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  one  of  the  most  se- 
riously affected.  Many  of  my  immediate 
friends  and  neighbors  will  have  to  make 
the  adjustments  necessary  to  accommo- 
date the  portion  of  the  system  which 
ends  up  in  the  State  of  Utah.  We  are 
not  unaccustomed  to  that.  When  World 
War  n  hit  there  were  several  military 
bases  that  were  dropped  on  us.  We  pres- 
ently have  the  development  of  several  of 
the  missile  systems  within  the  State  at 
the  present  time.  No  one  has  been  more 
concerned  about  nor  taken  more  steps 
to  protect  their  interests  than  have  I. 
and  will  continue  to  do  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Construction  Appropriations 
Subcommittee.  We  have  heard  testimony 
after  testimony  and  the  evidence  is  loud, 
but  I  will  not  take  steps  which  may 
jeopardize  the  national  security  to  avoid 
convenience  to  self,  nor  will  I  inten- 
tionally cause  unnecessary  delays  now 
to  avoid  making  a  tough  decision. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McKay 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McKAY.  Some  proponents  of  the 
amendment  argue  if  we  study  this  thing 
for  6  months  more  we  may  come  up  with 
magic  answers.  Well,  6  months  will  al- 
most get  us  past  November  and  we  could 
study  it.  We  could  study  it  to  death, 
and  that  is  what  some  people  want. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  any  cor- 
poration at  some  point  has  designers  and 
technicians  who  say,  "Well,  if  you  can 
just  give  me  a  little  more  time  I  can 
study  this  again  and  come  up  with  a 
new  system,  with  a  new  automobile. " 

Every  year  the  president  of  that  com- 
pany has  to  say.  "I  have  no  time  for 
additional  studies.  I  have  to  put  a  prod- 
uct on  the  market  today,  or  in  October." 
so  the  money  factor  and  time  factor  play 
on  it  until  you  have  to  make  a  decision 
of  some  kind.  You  cannot  play  it  out 
forever  and  we  are  at  that  point  with 
MX. 

Now.  let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  MX  is  not  a  perfect  system.  I  do  not 
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think  we  will  ever  have  the  perfect  sys- 
tem. That  is  why  we  move  from  Bomarc 
to  Titan  to  Minuteman  and  now  to  MX. 
They  buy  us  time  until  the  next  one 
comes  along.  Our  own  scientists  are  in 
laboratories  at  present  working  on  new 
improvements  and  Ideas.  We  have  to  buy 
that  time  and  not  leave  ourselves  subject 
to  blackmail.  MX  is  not  immune  from 
changes  and  improvements  which  are 
part  of  normal  evolution  and  design, 
anymore  than  the  Space  Shuttle  has 
been.  For  the  Space  Shuttle  we  built  a 
launching  system  at  Vandenberg  Air 
Force  Base  a  few  years  ago.  When  NASA 
was  developing  that  system  we  had  to 
tear  part  of  it  down  and  start  over  be- 
cause it  was  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  thrust  augmentation  that  had  to 
come  for  the  military  mission  that  the 
military  finally  had  to  have.  We  can  ex- 
pect there  will  be  some  modification  of 
these  things  at  times.  That  is  part  of  it. 
Every  system  we  have  had  has  had  some 
minor  modifications. 

As  often  happens,  Mr.  Chairman,  peo- 
ple have  become  so  infatuated  with  find- 
ing flaws  that  they  can  do  little  else. 
In  advancing  their  own  programs  and 
interests,  they  find  satisfaction  in  tear- 
ing everyone  else's  down.  I  remember 
standing  in  this  House  one  day  when 
Mike  McCormack  was  in  here  defending 
nuclear  energy.  We  were  quoting  Dr.  X 
and  Dr.  Y  as  being  against  it.  Mike  stood 
here  in  the  well  and  said,  "I  would  like 
to  go  through  these  doctors."  One  was 
a  doctor  of  philosophy,  one  was  a  doctor 
of  English,  one  was  a  doctor  of  some- 
thing else.  They  had  gathered  articles 
and  they  were  selUng  the  articles  for 
profit.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad.  We  had  some  of  that 
going  on  in  this  case. 

I  have  heard  MX  criticized  because  it 
is  too  large,  because  it  is  too  expensive, 
because  it  is  too  complicated.  I  even 
heard  some  argue  that  it  is  too  effective, 
that  it  will  cause  the  Soviet  Union  too 
much  worry  and  concern.  Good.  It  is 
large,  it  Is  expensive,  and  it  is  compli- 
cated, but  it  may  come  as  news  to  some 
that  whatever  program  we  choose  to  use 
to  correct  the  trends  toward  the  dangers 
of  Soviet  strategic  superiority,  we  will 
have  all  those  so-called  flaws.  It  is  im- 
possible to  escape  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  might  come  as  a 
shock  to  some  that  testimony  before  our 
committee  indicated  that  if  you  put  the 
cost  of  the  Minuteman  in  the  same  vear 
dollars  that  you  put  Minuteman,  that 
MX  will  likely  cost  $10  billion  less  in 
equivalence.  So  we  are  talking  about 
different  things  around  here. 

No  one  ever  argued  that  MX  was  best 
because  it  was  perfect.  It  is  simply  su- 
perior to  alternatives  at  this  point  in 
time,  including  the  sum  so  many  seem 
to  be  taken  up  with  these  days.  We  can 
opt  for  one  of  the  alternatives.  Perhaps 
we  can  do  so  at  less  economic  or  social 
or  political  expense.  But  we  would  be  set- 
tling for  an  inferior  solution  at  this  time 
in  historj'. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McKay 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.   McKAY.   We  have   had   studies. 
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Over  35  studies.  The  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  our  committee.  We  have 
come  to  this  conclusion  that  we  must 
move.  Like  the  budget  resolution  there  is 
always  another  solution,  there  is  always 
another  time  and  you  cannot  postpone 
forever. 

As  chairman  of  that  committee.  I  have 
worked  and  I  will  work  to  see  that  all  in- 
terests are  protected  as  much  as  is  possi- 
ble and  still  maintain  the  national  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
for  what  I  consider  not  only  a  very  ac- 
curate statement  but  also  a  very  coura- 
geous statement  considering  the  diffi- 
culties the  gentleman  fac*  in  his  own 
£tate.  I  can  say  no  one  has  worked 
harder  in  the  House,  trying  to  deal  with 
the  problems  of  the  impact  of  this  pro- 
gram on  the  States  and  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  the 
gentleman  has  done  a  superb  job  in  try- 
ing to  handle  the  problems  of  local  com- 
munity impact. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman also  knows  that  we  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing  when  the  Trident  missile 
hit  the  gentleman's  State  and  the  prob- 
lems that  faced  them  about  impact  and 
we  intend  to  do  that  with  any  other 
State  in  this  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

•  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  McKay 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.  I 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wa.shington. 
commending  my  chairman  of  the  Mili- 
tary Construction  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  how  long  and 
hard  the  gentleman  from  Utah  has 
wrestled  with  this  question.  I  am  privi- 
leged, Mr.  Chairman,  to  sit  next  to  the 
gentleman  in  that  subcommittee.  I  know 
the  hours  we  have  spent  on  this  subject. 
I  know  something,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  the  feelings  and  concerns  in  the  gen- 
tleman's own  State  of  Utah,  that  central 
valley  where  it  is  proposed  to  deploy  this 
system. 

n  1500 

I  want  to  say  to  my  chairman  that 
never  have  I  admired  him  more  than  I 
do  at  this  moment,  when  he  has  coura- 
geously and  forthrightly  set  forth  his 
views.  Yes,  he  has  concern,  of  course,  for 
his  area,  as  all  of  us  have  concerns  when 
in  our  areas  we  have  complex  missile  sys- 
tems, and  of  necessity  make,  we  must  say 
so,  target  areas  in  our  own  districts;  I 
too  share  that  with  my  chairman  from 
the  State  of  Utah,  having  a  SAC  base  in 
my  own  district. 

I  simply  want  again  to  say  that  I  ad- 


mire my  chairman  for  what  I  think  was 
an  excellent,  forthright  statement  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  the  authorization 
and  to  defeat  this  amendment.  We  must 
act.  not  simply  stall.  Accepting  this 
amendment  would  jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security  and  it  will  certainly  erode 
the  confidence  our  allies  and  fellow  citi- 
zens have  in  our  ability  to  respond  deci- 
sively to  even  the  most  serious  problems 
this  country  faces. 

As  chairman  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  it  is  my  intent  to  see 
that  every  item  is  taken  care  of  for  the 
protection  of  the  citizens  who  must  bear 
this  burden  regardless  of  the  State  it  is 
in. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  "biggest  project  in 
the  histor>'  of  mankind."  is  the  descrip- 
tion some  of  our  good  friends  from  Air 
Force  and  Department  of  Defense  have 
given  to  this  proposed  missile  system. 
Given  the  magnitude  of  the  system  and 
the  expectation  of  cost,  it  seems  to  me 
extraordinarily  appropriate  that  if  this 
legislative  body  ever  devoted  iUself  en- 
ergetically to  its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  examine  need  for  a  defense 
system  and  best  expenditure  of  our  tax 
dollars,  this  is  certainly  the  time. 

Obviously,  as  the  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Nevada,  where  65  percent 
of  the  system  will  be  located.  I  feel 
acujely  tuned  in  to  the  questions  and 
concerns  that  others  have  raised.  But. 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  does  little  to  en- 
hance the  virtues  of  the  question-and- 
answer  exchanges  and  the  sincere  ex- 
pressions coming  from  all  perspectives 
of  this  issue,  to  suggest  that  anyone  hav- 
ing the  audacity  to  question  the  veracity 
of  the  figure  assertions  somehow  is  en- 
gaged in  intimate  communications  with 
Commtmists  in  the  hallway,  or  are  out 
to  undermine  and  destroy  the  capacity 
of  this  Nation  to  defend  itself  I  think 
those  snide  allusions  are  too  defensive 
Such  tactics  subtract  from  a  pnor  con- 
sideration of  the  fundamental  questions 
related  to  the  missile  system. 

No.  1,  is  it  appropriate  to  support  this 
type  of  missile  defense  system?  After 
many  hours  of  debate  and  discussion,  I 
have  come  down  on  the  side  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  support  this  system. 

But.  I  think  there  are  two  other  fun- 
damental questions  that  deserve  earnest 
consideration.  These  questions  should  be 
segregated. 

Question  No.  2 :  Is  it  the  proper  basing 
mode? 

Question  No.  3:  Should  the  basing  be 
spUt? 

Now.  I  know  that  I  am  compelled  in 
part  by  the  reality,  that  with  all  the 
good  and  noble  defenders  of  both  coun- 
try. Constitution,  and  flag  that  ser\'e 
in  this  body,  if  I  do  not  gel  out  and  de- 
fend Nevada,  nobody  else  is  going  to 
assume  that  responsibility  in  this  House. 
I  recognize  there  are  larger  national 
commitments  here  as  well. 

Are  there  reasons  to  be  dubious  or 
skeptical?  Are  there  reasons  to  support 
the  Simon  amendment?  I  think  there 
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are,  and  I  think  they  are  compelling,  and 
in  the  abstract,  logical  system  of  evalu- 


that  all  the  facts  and  figures  are  well 
founded  and  our  Nation  really  knows 


of  the  present  plan  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 
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are,  and  I  think  they  are  compelling,  and 
in  the  abstract,  logical  system  of  evalu- 
ation they  would  be  supported. 

Let  me  share  some  of  those  questions 
with  the  Members.  Congress  was  recently 
told  some  weeks  ago  that  the  racetrack 
system — some  of  you  fellow  Members  of 
the  House  will  recaU  an  amendmmt  I 
postulated  in  the  fall  suggesting  split 
basing — at  that  time  I  was  told — I  was 
told  that  the  racetrack  system  is  the  only 
way  we  save  our  Nation  and  its  people. 
Without  that  system,  our  Nation  would 
be  brought  to  its  knees.  I  was  surprised 
2  weeks  ago  with  a  newspaper  headline, 
"Racetrack  System  Is  Dead."  Later,  I 
find  that  we  have  a  "linear  system." 

Well,  it  is  in  reality  a  drag  strip  sys- 
tem and  we  replaced  a  racetrack  with 
drag  strip.  Now,  we  have  60  or  70  or  80 
miles  of  roadway  across  20  to  30  valleys 
in  the  State  of  Nevada,  inducing,  I  can 
envision,  enthusiastic  drag  strippers 
from  southern  California  coming  up  on 
the  weekends  to  drag  race  across  the 
middle  of  our  State. 

But  empathize  for  a  moment  with 
me.  Would  you  feel  if  you  were  in  my 
shoes  and  representing  my  congressional 
district,  that  you  derive  a  great  deal  of 
security  and  confidence,  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
has  all  the  missile  facts  and  figures  and 
knows  what  direction  we  are  moving  in 
when  you  realize  that  today  we  have 
drag  strip  when  2  weeks  before  we  had 
the  racetrack?  Some  time  ago  we  were 
looking  at  a  vertical  system.  That  was 
the  primary  system  under  consideration. 
Then  we  considered  the  trench  system. 
That  was  the  preferred  launching  mode. 
Next  came  racetrack  and  the  drag  strip. 

Little  wonder  most  Utahans  and  Ne- 
vadans  are  skeptical  about  what  is  going 
to  happen.  When  it  comes  to  national 
defense  commitments,  I  do  not  think 
that  Nevadans  and  Utahans  have  to  take 
a  back  seat  to  any  State  or  region  of  this 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent  Mr.  Santtni 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SANTTNI.  Is  there  reason  for  Ne- 
vadans to  have  questions  and  concerns? 
Let  us  examine  the  recent  history  of  the 
cost  estimates  for  this  missile  system,  in 
1979 — who  can  forget — in  1979  the  cost 
estimate  was  $30  billion.  Pour  months 
later,  it  was  $33  billion.  Then  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  says  on  Februarj' 
29,  1980,  that  with  an  inflation  adjust- 
ment, the  cost  is  at  least  $56  billion.  The 
DOD  acknowledged  in  last  month's 
House  appropriations  hearing  that  the 
cost  with  inflation  is  $52  billion. 

Finally,  last  week  we  are  told  that 
with  the  new  drag  strip  system  will  save 
$2  billion  of  $50  billion.  Stay  tuned  for 
the  next  exciting  installment. 

Now.  maybe  the  Comptroller  General's 
team  are  notorious  fellow  travelers  who 
are  committeed  to  undermining  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation.  Or,  maybe  they  are 
conscientious  fact-and-flgure  gatherers 
who  have  some  very  basic  reservations 
about  the  fact  and  figure  accuracy  of 
the  MX  missUe  proposal.  Now  we  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  certainly  have  a  solid 
premise  for  confidence  and  commitment 


that  all  the  facts  and  figures  are  well 
founded  and  our  Nation  really  knows 
what  we  are  doing  and  where  we  are 
going.  And  certainly  nobody  should  dare 
raise  possible  questions  about  the  vali- 
dity of  the  facts  or  accuracy  of  the  in- 
formation on  which  we  are  proceeding. 

I  think  the  Simon  amendment  de- 
serves support,  and  I  think  the  Comp- 
troller Generals  language  is  probably  a 
very  effective  basis  on  which  the  Simon 
amendment  should  be  given  that  sup- 
port. The  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
I  quote: 

Recognizes  that  as  the  development  of  the 
MX  progresses,  many  uncertainties  will  be 
resolved.  This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the 
need  at  the  very  beginning  of  full-scale  de- 
velopment for  a  complete  disclosure  of  pro- 
gram uncertainties — 

To  interject  how  dare  they  so  state? 
How  dare  they  suggest  that  there  are  un- 
certainties in  this  program?  I  quote: 

Of  program  uncertainties  and  the  po- 
tential Impact  on  cost,  schedule,  and  per- 
formance goals.  (See  pages  29  and  30  ) 

To  further  cite  the  fellow  travelers 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  Office: 

Assure  that  the  high  cost  of  the  MX 
system  Is  adequately  analyzed  In  the  context 
of  the  overall  DOD  budget  to  determine  If  It 
Is  affordable  and  whether  any  other  major 
weapons  system  programs  would  have  to  be 
terminated  or  delayed 

I  believe  these  GAO  conclusions  repre- 
sent the  essence  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment. I  believe  that  the  conclusion  con- 
tained in  the  GAO  report  compel  adop- 
tion of  the  Simon  amendment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say,  after  the 
gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well. 
who  spoke  with  such  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, I  was  hesitant  to  speak. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  whom  I 
hold  in  a  very  high  respect,  that  it  is  very 
seldom  that  I  have  ever  taken  the  floor 
in  opposition  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

D  1510 

Incidentally.  I  voted  for  the  B-1 
bomt)er.  I  have  supported  defense  pro- 
grams in  the  past  very  actively. 

I  came  to  the  floor  today  unconvinced 
as  to  which  way  I  should  be  going,  deal- 
ing with  the  Simon  amendment.  I  truly 
did  not  know  what  the  implications  of  it 
were  or  what  the  total  picture  would  be 
if  the  Simon  amendment  passed. 

It  seems  to  me,  on  listening  to  this 
debate,  that  we  either  are  in  the  role  of 
absolutely  going  ahead  and  committing 
ourselves  to  the  now  new  system  of  the 
linear  based  program  or  we  are  going 
nowhere,  because  it  has  been  said  that 
if  we  do  not  take  the  program  that  is 
now  being  advanced  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  are  killing  the  MX 
system.  On  listening  to  the  debate,  I  am 
not  convinced  of  that.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  some  Member  like  myself 
who  has  supported  the  MX  system  and 
voted  for  the  MX  system  is  taking  an 
action  that  will  kill  the  MX  system  by 
supporting  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
'  Mr.  Simon  )  on  his  amendment. 

What  I  have  heard  in  the  debate  are 
serious  questions  raised  as  to  the  validity 


of  the  present  plan  of  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent before  to  simply  tie  into  the  Simon 
amendment  a  date  period,  and  that 
modification  would  have  said  that  no 
later  than  May  1.  1981,  would  we  again 
have  to  act  on  this  situation. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  NevEuia. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  to  the  gentleman's  reference  to 
the  earlier  contention  that  to  support  this 
amendment  will  kill  the  missile  system. 

I  do  not  think  that  support  of  this 
amendment  has  anything  remotely  to  do 
with  killing  the  system.  This  conclusion 
is  supported  with  the  basic  evidence  that 
in  the  fall  of  last  year  87  U.S.  Senators 
said  in  substance  exactly  what  the  Simon 
amendment  says.  That  number  included 
Senators  who  are  not  notorious  hawks 
and  notorious  doves.  Those  Senators  did 
not  kill  the  system  in  the  fall  of  last  year 
because  they  compelled  the  examination 
of  alternative  basing  mode.  They  did  not 
kill  the  system  any  more  than  we  would 
by  compelling  more  examination  of  the 
facts  as  we  can  through  the  Simon 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that  no 
Member  of  this  House  would  be  influ- 
enced by  those  kinds  of  gross  overstate- 
ments, because  I  think  it  mischarac- 
terizes  the  consequences  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  an  exaggeration  in  the 
context  of  the  action  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  simply  like  to 
go  on  to  say  that  with  regard  to  the 
American  public  who  are  deeply  con- 
cerned on  this  issue  as  well,  I  think  they 
are  committed  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
move  ahead  in  the  missile  race,  if  you 
will,  to  maintain  our  equality  and.  hope- 
fully, our  superiority.  But  I  do  not  think 
they  are  convinced,  based  on  what  has 
been  happening  over  the  last  6  months 
and  on  the  reports  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  this  situation,  that  we  are 
now  ready  to  make  this  major  commit- 
ment when  it  does  not  have  to  be  made 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I  have 
come  out  with  in  this  debate  on  the  floor. 
The  commitment  does  not  have  to  be 
made  today,  and  it  will  not  affect  the 
MX  missile  at  all. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  has 
expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  clear  up  one 
point  as  to  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  iMr.  Santini> 
in  referring  to  the  action  on  the  Simon 
amendment  and  comparing  it  to  the 
past  Senate  action. 

There  is  one  big  difference.  In  the 
Senate  action  taken  by  those  "hawks" 
and    'doves,'  they  did  not  remove  any 
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of  the  funding  level  nor  did  they  pre- 
clude the  Department  of  Defense  from 
continuing  onstream  as  to  developing  a 
system.  The  Senate  action  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  money.  The  Simon  amend- 
ment is  removing  a  great  deal  of  money 
for  the  purpose  of  further  refinement  of 
the  MX  delivery  system. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
$500  million  or  half-a-biUion-dollar 
amendment  does  in  substance,  I  would 
assert,  exactly  what  the  Senate  did. 
They  appropriated  more  money  to  study 
the  alternative  basing  mode. 

We  are  improving  this  legislative  ve- 
hicle by  saying  we  should  study  alter- 
native basing  modes  but  withdraw  the 
funding  for  proceeding  forward  with 
the  drag  strip  system  that  was  just 
dreamed  up  2  weeks  ago.  At  least  it  was 
announced  2  weeks  ago,  and  it  was  not 
general  public  knowledge  imtil  2  weeks 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
a  more  reasonable  way  to  proceed  than 
to  simply  sign  off  and  say,  "Here  we  are 
with  our  modified  basing  mode.  Let's  go 
forward." 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Santini)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  one  more  com- 
ment I  would  like  to  make.  It  was  in 
1974 — and  It  happened  then  that  the 
gentleman  sitting  In  the  chair  of  the 
House  right  now  was  sitting  here — that 
we  were  about  to  "kill"  NATO.  There 
was  a  very  strong  move  in  this  House, 
and  in  fact  the  leadership  felt  that  we 
were  suddenly  going  to  vote  to  cut  the 
funds  drastically  in  the  NATO  program. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  I  offered  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
and  I  said,  "Let's  go  for  one  year,  and 
let's  study  what  the  implications  of  cut- 
ting NATO  forces  would  be,  and  then 
we  can  let  the  House  act." 

The  House  voted  and  overwhelmingly 
passed  my  amendment  at  that  time,  and 
I  think  that  nobody  regrets  today  hav- 
ing passed  that  amendment,  letting 
NATO  continue  and  be  strengthened  in- 
stead of  being  killed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  today,  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  had 
made  previously  would  be  accepted,  the 
modification  which  would  limit  to  May 
1,  1981.  this  effort  on  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, we  coiUd  again  accomplish  that 
objective  I  do  not  believe  that  I  can 
offer  that  unanimous-consent  request 
again  under  the  rules,  but  if  I  have  to, 
I  will  offer  It  as  an  amendment  at  the 
proper  time. 

It  is  too  bad  that  we  cannot  do  that, 
and  in  lieu  of  that,  this  Simon  amend- 
ment must  be  passed  right  now  In  the 
first  vote  in  Its  present  form  to  give  the 
American  public  and  to  give  our  Defense 


Department  the  opportunity  of  doing 
what  is  right. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Simon  amendment.  I  must  say,  first 
of  all,  that  I  did  not  vote  for  the  Dellums 
amendment  yesterday  because  I  felt 
that  we  ought  to  continue  the  develop- 
ment of  the  MX  missile.  It  is  the  basing 
mode  that  I  think  we  ought  to  oppose. 

When  I  first  heard  about  this  quite 
some  time  ago.  I  really  could  not  believe 
that  this  country  was  offering  such  a 
system,  and  that  it  would  be  seriously 
considered.  I  thought  back  to  the  times 
when  we  used  to  go  to  the  carnival  and 
there  used  to  be  a  pea  under  a  shell; 
then  somebody  would  move  the  three 
shells  around,  and  you  had  to  see  if  you 
could  find  that  pea  under  one  of  those 
shells. 

With  the  electronic  systems  that  we 
have  today,  I  am  sure  that  someone 
could  devise  a  v&y  that  you  could  al- 
ways find  where  that  "pea"  was. 

I  really  was  surprised  at  this.  I  never 
thought  we  would  ever  seriously  consider 
It.  There  is  proof  today  that  not  enough 
consideration  has  been  given  to  this 
system  anyway.  With  all  the  changes 
that  we  have  seen  to  date,  as  late  as  2 
weeks  ago,  the  whole  system  was  changed 
again  from  a  racetrack  to  a  drag  strip, 
so  I  jiist  believe  that  we  will  see  some 
more  changes  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  go  ahead  and 
start  putting  a  half  billion  dollars  into 
this  project,  today  it  is  not  going  to  fly 
anyway. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point  for  just 
1  minute? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Lujan)  is  making  a  very  excellent 
point.  The  commonsense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  is  beginning  to  tell  them  that 
the  MX  system  just  might  be  a  boon- 
doggle. Primarily,  it  is  because  of  the 
basing  system,  the  basing  mode.  Some- 
thing in  the  commonsense  of  Americans 
is  telling  them  that  the  facts  and  figures 
coming  out  of  the  Pentagon  regarding 
how  the  MX  system  is  deployed  may  not 
be  very  credible. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  I  believe  we 
do  need  a  new  missile  system  to  replace 
the  aging  Titans  and  Minutemen.  But  if 
the  American  people  perceive  the  MX 
system  to  be  an  absurd  missile  system, 
that  missile  will  never  be  deployed  in  any 
capacity,  even  if  the  Simon  amendment 
loses  today. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  to  give  the 
MX  system  some  degree  of  credibility 
and  restore  some  commonsense  to  the 
nature  of  the  program,  the  Simcwi 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  Other- 
wise, public  support  of  the  program  will 
continue  to  deteriorate,  with  good  justifi- 
cation. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
should  be.  and  I  thank  the  gentlwnan  for 
his  comments. 

If  that  was  my  first  impression  when  I 
heard  about  it.  it  is  probably  the  impres- 
sion of  most  everybody  in  this  country. 

Let  me  make  just  one  other  point.  It 
has  been  Intimated  here  that  those  of  us 


from  the  Western  States  do  not  like  this 
basing  mode  because  it  would  end  up  In 
one  of  the  Western  States. 
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Now,  that  could  not  be  any  further 
from  the  truth.  All  of  the  Members  from 
those  States  who  have  six)ken,  myself 
included,  welcome  any  kind  of  a  system 
that  would  be  to  increase  the  security  of 
this  Nation.  We  are  not  selfish  In  that 
respect.  We  think  we  have  an  obligation 
to  go  along  for  the  national  security  of 
this  country. 

But  when  it  is  such  an  obviously  de- 
ficient system,  we  carmot  just  lay  back 
and  say.  "Well,  go  ahead  and  do  it  be- 
cause the  military  wants  to  do  it." 
Whether  people  want  to  admit  it  or  not. 
there  are  alternatives.  We  can  look  at 
submarines,  we  can  look  at  airplanes.  We 
can  put  three  of  these  in  every  congres- 
sional district  and  put  some  bushes  over 
them  and  hide  them  so  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  know  where  they  were, 
and  it  probably  would  be  just  as  effective 
as  this  system. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  (Hi 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Simon)  to  the  cwn- 
mittee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

SZCORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  wa.s  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  152.  noes  250, 
not  voting  30.  as  follows ; 

[Roll  No.  237] 
A"rES— 162 


Abdnor 

Gephnrdt 

Oberstar 

Adrtabbo 

ailrinn«n 

Obev 

Aspin 

Go!dwater 

Otttnirer 

AuCotn 

Goodllng 

Ponetta 

PaliJua 

Grassley 

Paul 

Barnes 

Gray 

Pease 

Bedell 

Green 

Peyser 

Bellenwn 

Hall,  Ohio 

Porter 

Benjamin 

Harkln 

Prltchard 

Btn^ham 

Harris 

Pursell 

Boland 

Hawkins 

Rahall 

Bonlor 

Heckler 

Rallsback 

Bonker 

KoJlenbeck 

Rsnuel 

Brdhead 

Holtzman 

Ratchford 

Brown.  Calif. 

Horton 

Reuss 

Burton.  John 

Huehes 

Richmond 

Burton,  Phillip 

Jacobs 

Roe 

cr^rr 

Jeffords 

Rosenthal 

Chlsholm 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Roybal 

Clay 

Kastenmeler 

Runnels 

Ooelho 

Klldee 

Russo 

Collins,  ni. 

Kostmayer 

Sabo 

Conyers 

Leach.  Iowa 

Ssntlnl 

Corman 

Lehman 

Scheuer 

CouRhltn 

Leland 

Schroeder 

Daschle 

Long.  Md. 

Selberltng 

Dellums 

Lowry 

Shannon 

Derwlnskl 

LuJan 

Sharp 

Dingell 

Lundlne 

Simon 

Dixon 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dodd 

McHuKh 

Spellman 

Donnelly 

McKlnney 

St  Germain 

Dornan 

Maeulre 

Stack 

Downey 

Markey 

Stark 

Drlnan 

Marriott 

Stokes 

Early 

Matsul 

Studds 

Eckhardt 

Mattox 

Swift 

Edear 

Mavroules 

Synar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Mazzoll 

Thompson 

Emery 

Mlkulskl 

nilman 

ETdahl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Vanik 

Ertel 

Miller.  Ohio 

Vento 

Evans.  Del. 

Mlneta 

Walgren 

Penwlck 

Mlnlsh 

Waxman 

Fisher 

Mitchell.  Md. 

W«ln 

Flthlan 

Moakley 

Williams.  Mont 

Florlo 

Moffett 

Wlrth 

Ford,  Mich. 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Yates 

Ford.  Tenn. 

NedEl 

Yatron 

Forsythe 

Nolan 

Young.  Md. 

Fowler 

Nowak 
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Air    Force    Base,    and    I    am    exiremeiy  -  .       .   bv    in    the  total  authorized     lan  personnel   end  strength  authorized  for 
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NOES— 260 


AkaJca 

Fllppo 

Mottl 

Albosta 

Foley 

Murphy,  111. 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Ambro 

Prenzel 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Anderaon. 

Frost 

Murtha 

Calif. 

Fuqua 

Musto 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Gaydos 

Myers.  Ind. 

Andrews, 

Gibbons 

Myers,  Pa. 

N.  Dak. 

Oilman 

Natcher 

Annunzlo 

Gingrich 

Neal 

Anthony 

Ginn 

Nelson 

Applegate 

Gonzalez 

Nichols 

Archer 

Gore 

O'Brien 

.\3hbrook 

Gradlson 

Oakar 

Ashley 

Gramm 

Pashayan 

Atlunaon 

Gnsham 

Patten 

Badham 

Guarlni 

Patterson 

Bafalls 

Gudger 

Pepper 

BaUey 

Guyer 

Perkins 

Barnard 

Hagedorn 

Petri 

Biuman 

Hall.  Tex 

Pickle 

Beard,  B  I 

Hamilton 

Preyer 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Hammer- 

Price 

Bennett 

schmidt 

Quayle 

Bereuter 

Hance 

Qulllen 

Bethune 

Hanley 

Regula 

Bevlll 

Hansen 

Rhodes 

Biaggl 

Harsha 

Rinaldo 

Blanchard 

Hefner 

Rltter 

Bo£;gs 

Heftel 

Roberts 

Bouquard 

Hlllls 

Robinson 

Bowen 

Holland 

Rostenkowskl 

Brademas 

Holt 

Roth 

Brinkley 

Koplcln.=; 

Rousselot 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Royer 

Broom  field 

Huckaby 

Satterfleld 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hutto 

Sawyer 

BroyhaU 

Hyde 

Schulze 

Buchanan 

Ichord 

Sebellus 

Burgener 

Ireland 

Sense  nbrenner 

Burlison 

Jeffries 

Shelby 

Butler 

Jenkins 

Shumway 

Byron 

Jenrette 

Shuster 

Campbell 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Skelton 

Carney 

Jones.  N.C. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Carter 

Jones.  Okla. 

Snowe 

Chappell 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Snyder 

Cheney 

Kazen 

Solomon 

Clausen 

Kelly 

Spence 

Cllnser 

Kemp 

Staggers 

Collins.  Tex 

Kindness 

Stangeland 

Conable 

Kogovsek 

Stanton 

CX>rcoran 

Kramer 

Stenhclm 

Cotter 

LiPalce 

Stewart 

Courter 

Lagomarsino 

Stockman 

Crane.  Daniel 

Latta 

Stump 

Crane.  Philip 

Leach,  La 

Symms 

DAmours 

Leath,  Tex. 

Tauke 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lederer 

Taylor 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Levitas 

Traxler 

Danlelson 

Lewis 

Trible 

Dannemeyer 

Livingston 

Vander  Jagt 

Davis,  Mich. 

Lloyd 

Volkmer 

Davis.  S  C. 

Loeffler 

Walker 

de  la  Garza 

Long.  La. 

Wampler 

Declcard 

Lott 

Watklns 

Derrick 

Luken 

White 

Devlne 

Lungren 

Whitehurst 

Dickinson 

McClory 

Whitley 

Dicks 

McCormack 

Whittaker 

Dougherty 

McDade 

Whltten 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

MrDonald 

Williams.  Ohio 

Duncan.  Tenn 

McEwen 

Wilson.  Bob 

Kdwards,  Ala. 

McKay 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Edwards,  Okia 

Midlgan 

Wil:;on,  Tex. 

English 

Marks 

Winn 

Erienbom 

Marlenee 

WolK 

Evans,  Ga. 

Martin 

Wright 

Evans,  ind. 

Michel 

Wyatt 

Fary 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Wylle 

Fascell 

Mollohan 

Young,  Alaska 

Fazio 

\iontgomery 

Young,  Fla. 

Ferraro 

Moore 

Zablockl 

Findley 

Moorhead. 

Zeferetti 

Fish 

Calif. 
NOT  VOTING- 

-30 

Anderson.  111. 

Glaamo 

Rudd 

BoUing 

Hightower 

Solarz 

Boner 

Hinson 

Steed 

Breaux 

Howard 

Stratton 

Cavanaugb 

Lee 

Thomas 

Cleveland 

Lent 

Udall 

Coleman 

Mat  his 

Van  Deerlln 

Conte 

Mica 

Weaver 

Dlggs 

Rodlno 

Wolpe 

Garcia 

Rose 

Wydler 

Ij  1530 

The   Clerk   announced    the   following 
pairs: 


On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Breaux  against. 
Mr.  Wolpe  for.  with  Mr.  Stratton  against 
Mr.  Dlggs  for.  with  Mr.  Solarz  against. 
Mr.  Oarcla  for.  with  Mr.  Steed  against 

Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE  and  Mr. 
FOLETy  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Mr.  BINGHAM  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT     OFFERED     BY      MR       WRIGHT     AS     A 

sxTBSTrnrrE  for  the  committee  amendment 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  amendment. 

I]  1540 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wright  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
Page  6,  line  19.  strike  out  ■•$7.I44.8(X).00O" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof   '$7,115,654,000". 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  add  $10 
million  in  research  and  development 
funds  to  initiate  useful  modifications  to 
our  entire  series  of  F-lll  aircraft.  Some 
such  modification.s  are  needed  to  expand 
the  lifetime  of  these  excellent  aircraft 
and  promote  and  protect  the  investment 
we  already  have  made  in  them.  Others 
could  expand  the  useful  roles  of  these 
splendid  weapons  systems. 

With  these  funds  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  investigate  new  avionics 
subsystems,  propulsion  systems,  and  air- 
frame improvements  that  will  be  bene- 
ficial not  only  to  the  United  States  and 
to  our  fleet  of  F-lll 's.  but  also  to  those 
that  have  been  procured  by  our  allies. 

The  need  for  thi.';  particular  modifica- 
tion amendment  was  brought  to  my  at- 
tention by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  ICH0RD>,  who  recently  led  a  delega- 
tion to  the  Pacific  area  of  the  world  to 
investigate  the  readine.ss  of  U.S.  forces 
and  to  discuss  with  our  allies  our  mutual 
needs  in  maintaining  a  high  level  of  read- 
iness. 

The  Australians  advised  Mr.  Ichord  of 
their  urgent  requirement  to  upgrade  the 
F-lll  fleet  in  order  to  continue  to  sup- 
port any  contingencies  that  might  arise 
in  that  region  of  the  world.  This  is  the 
main  weapons  svstem  upon  which  we  and 
our  allies  depend  in  the  Southwest  Pa- 
cific. The  Australians  were  extremely 
concerned  over  an  apparent  recent  deci- 
sion to  cancel  the  F-lll  avionics  im- 
provement program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  anticipate  that  our 
F-lll  series  of  aircraft  will  remain  in  the 
active  inventory  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  is  imperative  that  we  make  whatever 
modifications  are  necessary  to  insure 
their  combat  capability  and  the  safety 
of  the  young  men  who  fly  them  since  the 
F-lll  is  the  most  modem  and  most  ver- 
satile weapons  system  that  we  have  in 
our  strategic  and  tactical  arsenals. 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  no  objection 
from  the  committee  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord). 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
state  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  was  not  able 
to  make  that  trip,  but  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  the  full  committee  (Mr.  Bob 
Wilson*  was  on  that  trip.  The  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  Australians  did  com- 
plain and,  as  the  gentleman  states,  I 
think  that  complaint  is  well  founded. 

I  do  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  in  the  need 
to  prolong  the  life  of  the  F-lll  aircraft. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr. 
Carr  I  earlier  in  the  debate  and  in  debate 
yesterday  expressed  his  concern  over  the 
apparent  neglect  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  to  insure  that  the  hard- 
ware that  we  have  out  there  in  the  field 
is  operational  and  ready.  This  is  one  oc- 
casion I  find  myself  in  agreement  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Carr  i  .  We  should  do  all  that  we  can  to 
make  the  F-lll  ready  and  able. 

So  I  would  concur  in  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  and  accept,  as  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
familiar  in  a  general  manner  and  general 
way  of  speaking  with  the  subject  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  just  toured  the 
General  Dynamics  facility  2  weeks  ago 
and  discussed  the  F-lll,  the  FB-111,  and 
any  number  of  subjects  dealing  with  that 
general  airplane. 

As  I  understand  the  agreement,  when 
we  sold  the  24  F-lll's  to  the  Australians, 
it  was  part  of  the  package  that  we  would 
continue  the  R.  &  D.  We  have  a  great 
number  of  F-lll's.  It  would  not  be  fea- 
sible in  the  least  for  the  Australians  to  do 
the  total  R.  &  D  package  and  the  update 
for  just  the  ones  that  they  have  bought. 
We  agreed  to  do  this.  We  had  money  in 
last  year  to  do  it.  This  money,  for  some 
reason,  was  eliminated. 

This  is  reallv  just  in  keeping  with  an 
agreement.  It  is  not  earmarked  for  the 
planes  sold  to  Australia,  but  would  in- 
ure to  the  benefit  of  the  entire  F-lll 
fleet.  I  think  it  is  a  proper  thing  to  do.  I 
think  we  need  to  do  it. 

Speaking  for  myself.  I  certainly  would 
be  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee I  will  accept  the  amendment  and 
take  it  to  conference. 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texa': 
'  Mr.  Wright  ■  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1981  to  provide  an 
additional  $10  million  for  research  and 
development  on  the  avionics  of  the 
F-lll  A  aircraft  to  lengthen  the  useful 
lifetime  of  this  system.  I  am  in  full  sup- 
port of  this  amendment,  as  there  is  a 
great  need  for  mcxlifications  on  this  air- 
craft and  these  additional  funds  will  be 
used  for  a  study  to  determine  the  most 
effective  way  to  improve  the  avionics  on 
this  aircraft. 

The  F-lll  A  is  stationed  in  my  home 
State  of  Idaho  at  the  Mountain  Home 
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Air  Force  Base,  and  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  366th  Tactical  Fighter  Wing 
of  the  Air  Force  and  its  commander 
Col.  Von  Christianson.  Colonel  Chris- 
tianson,  from  Downey,  Idaho,  is  a  true 
war  hero  from  the  Vietnam  era.  I  am 
pleased  that  we  are  providing  the  Air 
Force  with  this  additional  funding,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas  for 
offering  this  important  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment.  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

coMMrrrEE   amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  6,  line  23, 
strike  out  "$1,314,802,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "$1,328,802,000". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  III. 

Title  in  reads  as  follows : 

TITLE   III— ACTIVE    FORCES 

AtTTHORIZATION    OP    END    STRENGTHS 

Sec.  301.  The  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
strengths  for  active  duty  personnel  as  of 
September  30,  1981,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Army,  775,800. 

<2)  The  Navy,  537,456. 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps,  185,200. 

(4)  The  Air  Force,  564,500. 

The    CHAIRMAN.     Are    there    any 
amendments  to  title  m? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  IV. 
Title  IV  reads  as  follows : 

■nTLE  IV — RESERVE  FORCES 
AUTHORIZATION    OF    AVERAGE    STRENGTHS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1981,  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  reserve  components  of 
the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  programed  to  at- 
tain average  strengths  of  not  less  than  the 
following : 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  371,300. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve.  204.500. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  87,400. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  33.700. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States,  94,300. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  58.800. 

(7)  The  Coast  Guard  Reserve.  11.700. 

(b)  Within  the  average  strengths  pre- 
scribed in  subsection  (a),  the  reserve  compo- 
nents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized,  as 
of  September  30.  1981.  the  following  number 
of  Reserves  to  be  serving  on  full-time  active 
duty  for  the  purpose  of  organizing,  adminis- 
tering, recruiting,  Instructing,  or  training  the 
reserve  components: 

(1)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  10,159. 

(2)  The  Army  Reserve,  5,400. 

(3)  The  Naval  Reserve,  208. 

(4)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  67. 

(5)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  3,207. 

(6)  The  Air  Force  Reserve.  698. 

(c)  The  average  strength  prescribed  by 
subsection   (a)    for  the  Selected  Reserve  of 


any  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately reduced  by  ( 1 )  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
which  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training)  at  any  time  during  the  fiscal  year, 
and  (2)  the  total  number  of  Individual  mem- 
bers not  in  units  organized  to  serve  as  units 
of  the  Selected  Reserve  of  such  component 
who  are  on  active  duty  (other  than  for 
training  or  for  unsatisfactory  participation 
in  training)  without  their  consent  at  any 
time  during  the  fiscal  year.  Whenever  such 
units  or  such  Individual  members  are  re- 
leased from  active  duty  having  any  fiscal 
year,  the  average  strength  prescribed  for 
such  fiscal  year  for  the  Selected  Reser\'e  of 
such  reserve  component  shall  be  proportion- 
ately increased  by  the  total  authorized 
strength  of  such  units  and  by  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  individual  members. 

EXTENSION  OF  RESERVE  RECRUITMENT  INCENTIVES 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Section  2135  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  educa- 
tional assistance  program  for  enlisted  Re- 
serves. Is  amended  by  striking  out  'Seplem- 
ber  30.  1980"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"September  30.  1986". 

(b)  Section  308b(g)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  reenllstmenl  bonuses 
for  members  of  the  Selected  Reserve.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30. 
1980"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ""Sep- 
tember 30.  1985"". 

ic)  Section  308c(f)  of  title  37.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  bonuses  for  enlist- 
ment In  the  Selected  Reserve.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1980'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "September  30.  1985" 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  ther*  any 
amendments  to  title  IV? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title  V. 
Title  V  reads  as  follows : 

TITLE   V— CI-VILIAN    PERSONNEL 
AUTHORIZATION     OF     END     STRENGTH 

Sec  501.  (a)  The  Department  of  Defense 
Is  authorized  a  strength  In  civiUan  personnel, 
as  of  September  30.  1981.  of  727.800 

(b)  The  strength  for  civilian  personnel 
prescribed  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  Department  of  the  Navy  (Including  the 
Marine  Corps),  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  agencies  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  (other  than  the  military  depart- 
ments) In  such  numbers  as  the  Secretary- 
of  Defense  shall  prescribe  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  report  to  the  Congress  within 
60  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Initial 
allocation  of  civilian  personnel  Is  made 
among  the  mlUtary  departments  and  the 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (other 
than  the  military  departments)  and  shall 
Include  the  rationale  for  each  allocation. 

(c)  Jn  computing  the  strength  for  clvUlan 
personnel,  there  shall  be  Included  all  direct- 
hire  and  Indirect-hire  civilian  personnel  em- 
ployed to  perform  military  functions  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Defense  (other 
than  those  performed  by  the  National  Secu- 
rity Agency)  whether  employed  on  a  full- 
time,  part-time,  or  Intermittent  basis,  but 
excluding  special  employment  categories  for 
students  and  disadvantaged  youth  such  as 
the  stay-in-school  campaign,  the  temporary 
summer  aid  program  and  the  Federal  lunlor 
fellowship  procrrsm  and  personnel  participat- 
ing In  the  worker-trainee  opportunity  pro- 
gram. Personnel  employed  under  a  oart-tlme 
career  employment  program  established  un- 
der section  3402  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  counted  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 3404  of  that  title  Whenever  a  function, 
power,  or  duty,  or  activity  Is  transferred  or 
assigned  to  a  department  or  ap-ency  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  a  department  or 
agency  outside  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, or  from  another  department  or  agency 


within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  civil- 
ian personnel  end  strength  authorized  for 
such  departments  or  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  affected  shall  be  adjusted 
to  reflect  any  increases  or  decreases  In  ci- 
vilian i)ersonnel  required  as  a  result  of  such 
transfer  or  assignment 

(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  neoeasary  in  the 
national  Interest,  he  may  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  civilian  i>er»onnel  In  excess  of 
the  number  authorized  by  subsection  (a). 
but  such  additional  number  may  not  exceed 
2  percent  of  the  total  number  of  clTlll&n 
personnel  authorized  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  by  subsection  (a).  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  promptly  notify  the  Congress 
of  any  authorization  to  Increaae  clvlll&n  per- 
sonnel strength  under  this  subeectlon. 

(e)(1)  If  any  conversion  of  commercial 
and  industrial  type  functions  from  perform- 
ance by  Department  of  Defense  personnel  to 
performance  by  private  contractors  which 
was  anticipated  to  be  made  during  fiscal 
year  1981  In  the  Budget  of  the  President 
submitted  for  such  fiscal  year  Is  not  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate  for  such  conversion 
under  established  administrative  criteria,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  may  authorize  the  em- 
ployment of  civilian  personnel  In  excess  of 
the  number  authorized  by  subsection  (a)  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  continue  the  per- 
formance of  such  functions  by  Department 
of  Defense  personnel,  but  the  total  number 
of  additional  civilian  personnel  authorized  to 
be  employed  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  9.000. 

(2)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  this  subsection  to  authorize  the 
employment  of  civilian  personnel  In  excess 
of  the  number  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
Is  In  addition  to  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  subsection  (d). 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  BY  WHICH  AUTHORIZED 
CIVII,IAN  PERSONNEL  END  STRENGTH  rOR  FIS- 
CAL   YEAR    1980    MAT    BE    INCREASED 

Sec  502  Section  501  (d)  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act.  1980  (Public 
Law  96-107:  93  Stat.  809).  is  amended  by 
strllclng  out  ""II4  percent"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "2  p>erccnt". 

exclusion  of  PERSONNEL  IN  INDUSTRIALLY- 
FUNDED      AcrrvrriES      from      civilian      end 

STRENGTH 

Sec  503  Civilian  personnel  employed  In 
industrially-funded  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  shall  not  be  counted  against 
the  strength  for  civilian  personnel  for  fiscal 
year  1981  prescribed  In  section  501(a). 

The     CHAIRMAN.     Are     there     any 

amendments  to  title  V? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
VI. 

Title  VI  reads  as  follows: 
TITLE  VI— MTLITARY  TRAINING  8'1'UUE?^ 
LOADS 
AUTHORIZATION    OF   TRAINING   STUDENT  LOADS 

Sec  601.  (a)  For  fiscal  year  1981.  the  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces  are  authorized 
average  military  training  student  loads  as 
follows: 

(1)  The  Army.  72,018. 

(2)  The  Navj-,  64,645 

(3)  The  Marine  Corps.  21,393 

(4)  The  Air  Force.  46.238. 

(5)  The  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  14.016 

(6)  The  Army  Reserve.  9.348 

(7)  The  Naval  Reserve,  953. 

(8)  The  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  3.144 

(9)  The  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  1,930. 

(10)  The  Air  Force  Reserve,  1,139. 

( b )  The  average  military  training  student 
loads  for  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  reserve  com- 
ponents authorized  in  subsection  (a)  for  fis- 
cal  year   1981  shall   be  adjusted  consistent 
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with  the  manpower  strengths  authorized  In 
titles  in,  IV,  and  V  of  this  Act  Such  adjust- 
ment shaU  be  apportioned  amonir  thp  Armi.- 
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"(2)   the  present  civil  defense  program 
inadequate;  and 


Is 


A4.r4  1  M^^^m. 


Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 

Mr.  Chairman.  T  a.«ilr   nnnnimmic  fnncartt 
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(3)   by  Inserting  after  clause  (6)  the  fol- 
Inwtn?  new  clause: 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR. 


KAZEN  would  provide  a  mechanism  for  enlorc- 

T  nfTor  on     ine  the  orovisions  of  this  section.  The 
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with  the  manpower  strengths  authorized  In 
titles  in.  rv.  and  V  of  this  Act.  Such  adjust- 
ment shall  be  apportioned  among  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Air 
Force  and  the  reserve  components  In  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  VI? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  wlU  designate  title 
vn. 

Title  vn  reads  as  foUows: 

TITLE  vn— CIVIL  DEFENSE 

AUTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sbc.  701.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  flscal  year  1981  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950  (50  use.  App.  2251-2297)  the 
sum  of  $167.000.CXX). 

ADTHORIZATION  TO  ACQCIRE  CERTAIN  LEASED 
RSAI.  PROPEHTT  AT  THE  FEDEKAI,  EMERGENCY 
MANAGEMENT  AGENCY  FACILrrY  AT  OLNET 
MARTUI,ND 

Sec.  702.  Effective  October  1.  1980,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  is  authorized  to  acquire,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  201(h) 
of  the  Federal  avU  Defense  Act  of  1950  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  2281(h)).  fee  title  to  those 
parcels  of  real  property  which  are  currently 
leased  by  such  agency  at  the  facility  of  such 
agency  In  Olney.  Maryland,  which  d)  are 
used  as  a  site  for  a  communications  antenna 
or  (2)  contain  the  water  wells  for  such  fa- 
cility. 

PILOT  PROGRAM  TO  STUDY  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUC- 
TION OP  BUILDINGS  TO  MINIMIZE  EFFECTS  OP 
NUCIEAB   EXPLOSIONS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish a  pilot  program  of  designing  and  con- 
structing buildings  to  enhance  the  ability 
of  the  buildings  to  withstand  nuclear  ex- 
plosions and  to  minimize  the  damage  to 
such  buildings  caused  by  a  nuclear  explo- 
son.  Such  program  shall  Include  the  de- 
signing and  constructing  of  at  least  two 
r,^H  /i?  projects  chosen  by  the  Director  so 
that  the  buUdlngs  In  the  projects  will  be 
t^A  '^°,^"«'"  Withstand  nuclear  explosions 
and  so  that  any  damage  to  the  buildings  In 

l^n  ^^T,  "^"^  ^^  "  °"^'«"  explosion 
will  be  minimized. 

(b)  The  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 

J^tT^u°^  '""  '^"^  ^P^"  '■  1981  on  the 
establishment  under  subsection  (ai  of  the 
pilot  program. 

r.J^}J"  '5®  ^"""^  authorized  to  be  appro- 
aral^,."".        '*"'°''  ™1'  **°0'»0  «han  be 
Mtl^hTl.hJ°    """"^    °"'    '^^    P"°*    program 
,!^^  SS.***  Pursuant  to  subsection   (a) 

tob^r  1^9m'*"'°''  '*"*"  '^^  '"^^^  °"  0=- 

AMZWDMEWT  OPPERED  BY  MR.   3KELTON 

Mr.  SIOXTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

n<if?«'*f*''*.°*^'**'  "y  ^  Skelton:  On 
f^L\l-  "^«""*»«'y  "^ter  line  8  Insert  the 
following  new  section  • 

iaf^'',^rrV^  K^"""^  ^^"  ^f«n«»  Act  of 
amended-^  ^^    "''  ''''°"«^  2297),  is 

new  title  :'^*"''^  '^'''  """  ""  *^*  following 

"TITLE  V— ENHANCED  PROORAM  FOR  THE 
1980-S 

"FTlfDINGS  AND  DEriRMINATTONS 

••^c.  601.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that^ 
( I )  a  program  providing  for  relocatlne  the 
KtherVi'*^'  '*'^"  ^^^'^  States  cft'es 
^cllZP^^  •"*?*•  '^"^'^  "  P*'!'^  °'  stra- 
fe warning  resulting  from  an  International 

^o^  and  cost  less   than  alternative  pre- 
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"(2)  the  present  civil  defense  program  Is 
Inadequate:  and 

"(3)  a  new  civil  defense  program  can  be 
developed  immediately  which,  with  only  a 
modest  increase  in  resource  allocation,  can 
enhance  the  civil  defense  capability  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  Congress  determines  that  a  new 
civil  defense  program  should  be  Imple- 
mented— 

"(1)  to  significantly  enhance  the  sur- 
vivability of  the  American  people  and  Its 
leadership  in  the  event  of  nuclear  war  and 
thereby  to  Improve  the  basis  for  eventual 
recovery  and  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  to  a 
major  attack; 

"(2)  to  enhance  deterrence  and  stability, 
to  contribute  to  perceptions  of  the  overall 
strategic  balance  and  crisis  stability,  and 
to  reduce  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  could  be  coerced  by  an  enemy  In  times 
of  Increased  tension; 

"(3)  to  not  suggest  any  change  In  the 
United  States  policy  of  relying  on  strategic 
nuclear  forces  as  the  preponderant  factor 
In  maintaining  deterrence;   and 

"(4)  to  Include  planning  for  population 
relocation  during  times  of  international 
crisis  which  are  adaptable  to  deal  with  nat- 
ural disasters  and  other  peacetime  emer- 
gencies. 

"PROGRAM    ELEMENTS 

"Sec.  502.  To  carry  out  section  501,  the 
President  shall  develop  and  Implement  a 
civil  defense  program  which  Includes — 

"(1)  nuclear  civil  protection  planning  for 
rapid  population  relocation  during  times  of 
International  crises; 

"(2)  nuclear  civil  protection  planning  for 
Inplace  protection  during  times  of  Interna- 
tional crises: 

"(3)  a  survey  of  the  shelter  Inherent  in 
existing  facilities; 

"(4)  planning  for  the  development  of 
additional  crisis  shelter,  of  capabilities  for 
shelter  management,  of  the  marking  and 
stocking  of  shelters,  and  of  ventilation  kits 
for  shelters; 

"(5)  the  development  of  emergency  evacu- 
ation plans  in  areas  where  nuclear  power- 
plants  are  located; 

"(6)  the  Improvement  of  warning  sys- 
tems; 

"(7)  the  Improvement  of  systems  and  ca- 
pabilities for  the  direction  and  control  of 
emergency  operations  by  civil  governments 
at  all  levels.  Including  development  of  a 
distributed  survlvable  network  of  emergency 
operating  centers: 

"(8)  the  Improvement  of  radiological  de- 
fense capabilities; 

"(9)  the  Improvement  of  emergency  pub- 
lic Information  and  training  programs  and 
capabilities; 

"(10)  the  development  of  plans  for  post- 
attack  or  postdlsaster  economic  recovery; 

"(11)  the  Improvement  of  systems  and 
capabilities  for  building  stockpiles  of  food, 
medicine,  and  other  essential  life-support 
materials; 

"(12)  the  Improvement  of  and  training 
In  self-help  nuclear  war  survival  skills; 
"(13)  research  and  development;  and 
"(14)  the  develonment  of  such  other  sys- 
tems and  capabilities  as  are  necessary  to 
realize  the  maximum  llfesavlng  potential  of 
the  civil   defense  program. 


"ADMINISTRATIVE   PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  503.  The  powers  contained  In  titles  II 
and  IV  Of  this  Act  shall  be  used  In  develop- 
ing and  Implementing  section  502";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  table  of 
contents  the  following : 

■TITLE  V— ENHANCED  PROGRAM  FOR 
THE  1980'8 
"Sec.  601.  Findings  and  determinations. 
"Sec.  502  Program  elements. 
"Sec.  503.  Administrative  provisions". 


Mr.  SKELTON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  my  amendment  to  en- 
hance civil  defense  in  our  country.  This 
amendment  establishes  for  the  first  time. 
a  comprehensive  program  and  plan  for 
civil  defense.  It  recognizes  that  the  pres- 
ent system  is  inadequate,  and  that  a 
better  direction  be  given  to  the  pro- 
gram. It  ranges  from  proper  plans  for 
population  relocations  to  a  complete 
shelter  survey,  including  adequate  train- 
ing, better  communications,  and  work- 
able warning  systems.  One  element  of 
the  amendment  specifies  training  in  nu- 
clear survival  skills,  as  has  been  studied 
at  length  at  the  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratories.  Further,  it  includes  popu- 
lation protection  related  to  national 
disasters  and  Three  Mile  Island  nuclear 
type  accidents.  I  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.   NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman,   will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the 
Members  are  anxious  to  conclude  debate 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment which  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  on  a  number  of  occasions.  It 
has  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Manage- 
ment Agency,  and  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee which  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  matter,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  i  Mr.  Skelton  » . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  VII? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 

D  1550 
Title  vni  reads  as  follows: 

TITLE  Vni— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
increases  in  DOLLAR  CEILINGS  FOR  INDEPENDENT 
RESEARCH    AND    DEVELOPMENT    COSTS    AND    BID 
AND  PROPOSAL  COSTS 

Sec  801.  Section  203  of  Public  Law  91- 
441  (84  SUt.  906;  10  U.SC.  2358  note)  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  '$2,000,000"  and  "$250,- 
000"  In  subsection  (a)(1)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$4,000,000"  and  "$500  rioo  '  re- 
spectively; and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  On  October  1,  1983,  and  once  every 
three  years  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may,  based  upon  economic  Indexes  that 
the  Secretary  has  selected,  adjust  the 
amounts  In  subsections  (a)  (1)  of  this  section 
In  accordance  with  economic  changes  re- 
flected In  those  Indexes". 

REQUIREMENT  OP  ANNUAL  AUTHORIZATION  OP 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  OPERATION  AND  MAINTE- 
NANCE 

Sec.  802.  (a)  Section  138(a)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5) : 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(0):  and 
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the  fol- 


(3)   by  Inserting  after  clause  (6 
lowing  new  clause: 

"(7)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
any  armed  force  or  of  the  activities  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  Defense  (oitier 
than  the  military  departments);". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  funds  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30,   1981. 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  FOR  REDUCTION  IN 
NUMBER  OF  SENIOR-GRADE  CIVILIAN  EMPLOY- 
EES OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  803.  Section  811(a)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Appropriation  Authoriza- 
tion Act,  1978  (10  U.S.C.  131  note),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2)  and  striking  out  "paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)"  In  such  paragraph  and  insert- 
ing to  lieu  thereof  "paragraph   (1)". 

STRENGTHENING  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON  CONVER- 
SION OF  PERFORMANCE  OF  COMMERCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  TYPE  FUNCTIONS  FROM  DEPART- 
MENT OF  DEFENSE  PERSONNEL  TO  PRIVATE 
CONTRACTORS 

Sec.  804.  (a)  No  commercial  or  Industrial 
type  function  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  on  October  1,  1980,  Is  being  performed 
by  Department  of  Defense  personnel  may 
be  converted  to  performance  by  a  private 
contractor — 

( 1 )  to  circumvent  any  civilian  personnel 
celling;  or 

(2)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense  pro- 
vides to  the  Congress  in  a  timely  manner — 

(A)  notification  of  any  decision  to  study 
such  commercial  or  industrial  type  function 
for  possible  performance  by  a  private  con- 
tractor; 

(B)  a  certification  that  the  Government 
calculation  for  the  cost  of  performance  of 
such  function  by  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  is  based  on  an  estimate  of  the 
most  efficient  and  cost  effective  organization 
for  performance  of  such  function  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel;  and 

(Ci  a  report,  to  be  submitted  with  the 
certification  required  by  subparagraph  (B). 
showing — 

(i)  the  potential  economic  effect  on  em- 
ployees affected,  and  the  potential  economic 
effect  on  the  local  community  and  Federal 
Government  if  more  than  50  employees  are 
Involved,  of  contracting  for  performance  of 
such  function; 

(ii)  the  effect  of  contracting  for  perform- 
ance of  such  function  on  the  military  mis- 
sion of  such  function;  and 

(ill)  the  amount  of  the  bid  accepted  for 
the  performance  of  such  function  by  the 
private  contractor  whose  bid  Is  accepted  and 
the  cost  of  performance  of  such  function  by 
Department  of  Defense  personnel,  together 
with  costs  and  expenditures  which  the  Gov- 
ernment will  Incur  because  of  the  contract. 

(b)  If,  after  completion  of  the  studies 
required  for  completion  of  the  certification 
and  report  required  by  subparagraphs  (B) 
and  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(2),  a  decision  is 
made  to  convert  to  contractor  performance, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  Con- 
gress of  such  decision. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  sub- 
mit a  written  report  to  the  Congress  by 
February  1  of  each  fiscal  year  describing  the 
extent  to  which  commercial  and  industrial 
type  functions  were  performed  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  contractors  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude In  each  such  report  an  estimate  of 
the  percentage  of  commercial  and  industrial 
type  functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  will  be  performed  by  Department  of 
Defense  personnel,  and  the  percentage  of 
such  functions  that  will  be  performed  by 
private  contractors,  during  the  fiscal  year 
during  which  the  report  Is  submitted. 

(d)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1. 1980. 


AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR.    KAZXN 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Kazen:  Page  18, 

line  17,  Insert  the  following: 

"(B)  a  copy  of  a  cost  comparison  of  in- 
house  and  contractor  costs  for  the  function 
in  question  which  demonstrates  that  a  con- 
version from  in-house  to  contractor  services 
will  result  in  a  cost  savings  over  the  life  of 
the  contract. 

Page  18.  line  17,  redesignate  "(B)"  to 
■■(C)". 

Page  18,  line  23.  redesignate  "(C)"  to 
•■(D)". 

Page  19,  line  19.  redesignate  "(B)  and  (C)" 
to  ■■(C)  and  (D)  ". 
Page  19,  line  22,  insert  the  following: 
■■(C)  In  the  case  of  any  conversion  to  con- 
tractor performance  of  any  function  to  which 
subsection    (a)    applies,   any   employee   who 
has  received  a  reduction  In  force  notice  as 
a  result  of  such  conversion  may  file  suit  In 
a  United  States  District  Court  which  shall 
have    Jurisdiction    to    hear    the    employee's 
complaint  and  provide  corrective  action  or 
enjoin,  through  the  Issuance  of  temporary 
or  other  appropriate  relief,  any  conversion 
to  contractor  performance  described  In  sub- 
section  (a)    If  there  is  reasonable  evidence 
presented  that  the  cost  comparison  did  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  such  sub- 
section, or  that  the  provisions  of  any  other 
applicable  law  or  regulation  related  to  the 
conversion  of  a  government  function  to  con- 
tractor performance  has  been  violated,  and 
that,  absent  injunctive  relief,  the  plaintiff's 
continued  employment  with  the  Government 
would  be  adversely  affected  or  the  Oovem- 
ments  continued  capability  to  perform  the 
function  through  Its  own  personnel   would 
be  seriously  disrupted  by  such  conversion." 
Page  19,  line  22,  redesignate  "(c)"  to  '■(d)  ". 
Page  20,  line  8,  redesignate  "(d)"  to  "(e)". 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  I  offer  is  to  per- 
fect the  statutory  safeguards  against  the 
abuses  of  contracting  out  that  this  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year  with  the  passage 
of  section  806(a)  of  the  Defense  Author- 
ization Act  of  1979. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose 
would  continue  the  provisions  of  section 
806  passed  last  year  while  reinforcing 
and  perfecting  the  committee's  intent,  as 
reflected  by  section  804  of  this  year's 
authorization,  to  assure  that  contracting 
out  is  based  upon  sound,  fiscal  consid- 
erations— considerations  which  protect 
the  taxpayers'  interest  and  help  assure 
fiscal  responsibility.  The  language 
which  I  would  add  to  last  year's  provi- 
sions would  accomplish  two  things. 

First,  it  would  require  that  cost  com- 
parisons, which  last  year's  law  required 
be  conducted  prior  to  any  decisions  on 
contracting  out,  be  continued  and  now 
be  based  expressly  upon  costs  incurred 
over  the  life  of  the  contract.  This  would 
clarify  our  previous  intent  by  insuring 
that  Uke  cost  periods  are  compsu-ed  for 
both  in-house  and  contractor  services. 
This  amendment  Is  not  intended  to  favor 
either  in-house  performance  or  con- 
tractor performance.  It  is  designed 
simply  to  favor  taxpayer  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilitv  and  to  assure  that  govern- 
mental eCQciencv  and  effectiveness  are 
the  determining  factors  for  contracting 
out  purposes. 
Second,     the    proposed     amendment 


would  provide  a  mechanism  for  enforc- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
provision  is  offered  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  previously  U.S.  district  courts 
have  retrained  from  assuming  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  contracting  out  actions 
taken  by  Federal  agencies  on  the  theory 
that  such  actions  were  merely  a  matter 
of   in-house   administration.    This   new 
provision,   would  allow  those   adversely 
affected  to  remedy  a  violation  of  section 
804  at  no  cost  to  the  taxpayer  by  obtain- 
ing  corrective   or   Injunctive   reUef   in 
U.S.  district  court.  Absent  such  a  provi- 
sion, I  fear  that  the  work  which  we  be- 
gan last  year  through  enactment  of  sec- 
tion 806  and  improved  this  year  through 
this  bill  will  lack  teeth.  Self-policing,  or 
policing  by  this  Congress,  of  contracting 
costs — which  have  been  approximated, 
govemmentwide,   as  between   $110  and 
$150  billion  annually — has  become  an  in- 
surmountable task. 

Authorizing  affected  parties  to  seek 
corrective  or  injunctive  reUef  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  mechanism  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  mandate  of  this 
Congress.  This  amendment  will  further 
protect  taxpayer  and  flscal  responsibility 
without  the  necessity  for  creating  a  new 
Federal  bureaucracy  to  enforce  this  act. 
At  the  same  time,  the  provision  for  ju- 
dicial action  could,  and  I  submit  will. 
save  the  taxpayer  untold  millions  of  dol- 
lars by  authorizing  our  court  system  to 
enforce  the  act  by  enjoining  its  viola- 
tions either  before  they  go  into  effect  or 
shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  ex- 
amined the  amendment  and  have  had 
our  subcommittee  chairman  examine  the 
amendment.  It  is  an  amendment  we 
would  be  glad  to  take  to  conference  We 
will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I 
rise  only  to  second  and  strongly  endorse 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman.  The 
amendment  has  tremendous  significance 
to  many  of  us  who  represent  areas  that 
are  very  much  affected.  I  also  want  to 
add  that  I  think  one  of  the  big  considera- 
tions is  the  question  of  military  pay  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee has  promised  hearings  by  the 
subcommittee  on  that  subject  matter. 

I  compliment  my  colleague  from  Texas 
and  join  him  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  think  it  is  a  thoughtful  approach  and 
I  hope  the  House  will  adopt  it 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Kazkn)  . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.   Are   there  further     program  is  $75,000.  The  cost  of  main-     accordance    with    this    chapter    to   provide 
amendments  to  title  Vm?  taining  one  is  about  $25,000.  educational  assistance  to  persons  enlisting  or 
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for  a  standard  academic  year  (or  the  equiv- 
alent)   to  which  a  person  becomes  entitled 


tlon  (b)  In  lieu  of  receiving  such  educational      person  upon  whose  service  such  entitlement 
assistance.    An    election    to    receive    such    a     Ls  based.  In  the  case  of  a  member  entitled 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  vm  ? 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    TO    MB.    SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ofifer 
an  amendment. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon  :  Page 
20,  arter  line  8.  add  the  following  new 
section : 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  NT7MBER  OF  STUDENTS  BE- 
gniBED  TO  BE  IN  A  UNIT  OF  THE  JUNIOB  RE- 
SEBVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  COBPS  FOR  THE 
UNIT  TO  BE  MAINTAINED 

Sec.  805.  Section  2031  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b),  (c). 
and  (d)  as  subsections  ic),  (d),  and  (e). 
respectively; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection ; 

"(b)(1)  No  unit  may  be  established  at 
an  Institution  unless  the  unit  contains  at 
least  HOC  physically  at  students  who  are 
at  least  14  years  of  age  and  are  citizens  or 
nationals  of  the  United  States  on  the  date 
on  which  the  unit  Is  established. 

"(2)  No  imlt  may  be  maintained  at  an 
institution  unless — 

"(A)  the  number  of  physically  fit  students 
in  such  unit  who  are  at  least  14  years  of  age 
and  are  citizens  or  nationals  of  the  United 
States  is  not  less  than  (!)  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  In  the  Institu- 
tion who  are  at  least  14  years  of  age,  or  (11) 
100.  whichever  Is  less:  and 

"(B)  the  unit  meets  such  other  require- 
ments (In  addition  to  the  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (O)  as  may  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned.": 

(3)  by  strilcing  out  paraEraph  d)  of  sub- 
section (c)  (as  redeslenated  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  section ) :  and 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3). 
and  (i)  of  subsection  (c)  (as 'redeslenated 
by  paragraph  n)  of  this  section)  as  para- 
graphs   (1).    (2).   and    (3).   respectively 

Mr.  SOLOMON  This  amendment  is 
designed  to  maintain  the  excellent  .junior 
ROTC  program  presently  in  existence 
thoughout  the  high  schools  in  America. 
These  programs  are  not  only  desiened  to 
develop  pride,  character  and  patriotism 
in  our  youngsters  but  also  to  develop 
interest  in  militarj-  careers  of  armed 
services. 

However,  due  to  declining  enrollments 
in  many  of  our  private  schools  and  rural 
public  schools,  manv  of  these  established 
units  have  had  trouble  maintaining  en- 
rollments of  100  or  more  students  in 
these  individual  programs.  My  amend- 
ment changes  the  existing  standard  to 
100  or  more  students  or  10  percent  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  insti- 
tution who  are  14  years  of  age. 

First,  at  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to 
attract  qualified  young  men  and  women 
to  careers  in  the  military  service,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  deny  them  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  junior  ROTC 
programs.  If.  for  example.  70  schools 
nationwide  are  forced  out  of  the  pro- 
gram each  year.  It  means  that  an>-where 
from  3.500  to  7,000  students  of  high- 
school  age  will  be  denied  access  to  mili- 
tary-style progranis  which  might  en- 
courage them  to  enlist  in  the  Armed 
Forces  at  some  future  date. 

Second,  it  costs  more  monev  to  initiate 
a  junior  ROTC  program  than  it  does  to 
maintain  one.  DOD  has  advised  me  that 
the  cost  of  Instituting  a  junior  ROTC 


program  is  $75,000.  The  cost  of  main- 
taining one  is  about  $25,000. 

Third,  the  current  eligibility  require- 
ment creates  a  regional  imbalance  in  the 
program.  The  vast  majority  of  the  pro- 
grams which  are  being  closed  down  are 
in  the  Northeastern  United  States.  There 
IS  a  waiting  list  among  schools  which  are 
located  largely  in  the  South.  It  has  al- 
ways been  my  impression  that  DOD  has 
tried  to  maintain  a  regional  balance  in 
the  program,  which  is  largely  being 
destroyed. 

Grentlemen,  we  need  to  continue  these 
programs  and  I  urge  your  support  for 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  amend- 
ment. I  see  nothing  in  it  that  would 
cause  me  to  raise  any  objection  at  this 
point.  We  will  be  glad  to  accept  it  with 
the  understanding  we  will  work  out  any 
details  that  might  arise  in  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  the 
amendment  and  will  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
D  1600 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BY    MR      WHITE 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 

amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered   by  Mr.   White:    Page 

20.  after  line  8.  add  the  following  new  title: 

TITLE  IX— ARMED  FORCES  EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOB  PER- 
SONS ENLISTING  OR  REENLISTING  IN  THE 
ARMED    FORCES   FOR    SERVICE    ON    ACTIVE    DUTY 

Sec  901.  (a)  Subtitle  A  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
chapter  106  the  following  new  chapter: 
"CHAPTER   107— EDUCATION   ASSISTANCE 

FOR  PERSONS  ENLISTING  FOR  ACTIVE 

DUTY 

"Sec. 

"2141.  Education  assistance  program:  estab- 
establlshment. 

"2142.  Educational  assistance  program:  ell- 
glbUlty. 

"2143.  Educational  assistance:  amount. 

"2144.  Subsistence  allowance. 

"2146.  Adjustment's  of  amount  of  education- 
al assistance  and  of  subsistence  al- 
lowance. 

"2146.  Right  of  member  upon  subsequent  re- 
enllstment  to  lump-sum  payment 
In  lieu  of  educational  assistance. 

"2147.  Right  of  member  after  reenllstlng  to 
transfer  entitlement  to  spouse  or 
dependent  children. 

"2148.  Duration  of  entitlement. 

"2149.  Applications  for  educational  assist- 
ance 

"2150.  Reports  to  Congress. 

"2151.  Educational        asistance       program: 
establishment. 
"(a)    To    encourage   enlistments    and    re- 

enllstments   for   service   on   active    duty    In 

the  Armed  Forces,  the  Secretary  of  each  mili- 
tary department  may  establish  a  program  in 


accordance  with  this  chapter  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  persons  enlisting  or 
reenllstlng  In  an  armed  force  under  his  Juris- 
diction. The  costs  of  any  such  program  shall 
be  borne  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
a  person  participating  in  any  sucli  program 
may  not  be  required  to  malce  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  for  the  administration  of 
this  chapter.  Such  regulations  shall  taJce 
account  of  the  differences  among  the  several 
armed  forces. 

"(c)    In  this  chapter,   'enlistment'  means 
original  enlistment  or  reenlistment. 
"§2142.     Educational     assistance     program: 
eligibility 

"(a)(1)  A  program  of  educational  assist- 
ance established  under  this  chapter  shall 
provide  that  any  person  enlisting  or  reen- 
llstlng in  an  armed  force  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  who  meets  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements established  by  the  Secretary  in 
accordance  with  subsection  (b)  shall,  subject 
to  paragraph  (3).  become  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  section  2143  of  this 
title  at  the  time  of  such  enlistment. 

"(2)  The  period  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  such  a  person  becomes  entitled  Is 
one  standard  academic  year  ( or  the  equiv- 
alent) fcr  each  year  of  the  enlistment  of  such 
person,  up  to  a  maximum  of  four  years 
However,  if  the  person  is  discharged  or  other- 
wise released  from  active  duty  after  complet- 
ing two  years  of  the  term  of  such  enlistment 
but  before  completing  the  full  time  of  such 
enlistment  (or  before  completing  four  years 
of  such  term,  in  the  case  of  an  enlistment 
of  more  than  four  years),  then  the  period 
of  educational  assistance  to  which  the  person 
Is  entitled  is  one  standard  academic  year  (or 
the  equivalent)  for  each  year  of  active  serv- 
ice of  such  person  during  such  term.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  portion 
of  a  year  of  active  service  shall  be  rounded  to 
the  nearest  month  and  shall  be  prora:ed  to  a 
standard  academic  year. 

■"(3)  (A)  A  member  who  is  discharged  or 
otherwise  released  from  active  duty  before 
completing  two  years  of  active  service  or 
under  other  than  honorable  conditions  is  not 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter. 

""(B)  Entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
under  this  chapter  may  not  be  used  until  a 
member  has  completed  two  years  of  active 
service. 

""(b)  In  establishing  requirements  for  eli- 
gibility for  an  educational  assistance  program 
under  this  chapter,  the  Secretary  concerned 
shall  limit  eligibility  to  persons  who — 

"'(I)  enlist  or  reenllst  for  service  on  active 
duty  as  a  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Torce.  or  Marine  Corps  after  September  30, 
1980.  and  before  October  1.  1981: 

"(2)  are  graduates  from  a  secondary  school; 
and 

"(3)  meet  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  consider  appropriate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  chapter  and  the  needs  of 
the  armed  forces. 

"5  2143.  Educational  assistance:  amount 

"I a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  an  educa- 
tional assistance  program  established  under 
section  2141  of  this  title  shall  provide  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  concerned  of  edu- 
cational expenses  Incurred  for  Instruction  at 
an  accredited  institution  by  a  person  en- 
titled to  such  assistance  uncier  this  chapter. 
Expenses  for  which  payment  may  be  made 
under  this  section  Include  tuition,  fees, 
books,  laboratory  fees,  and  shop  fees  for 
consumable  materials  used  as  part  of  class- 
room or  laboratory  instruction.  Payments 
under  this  section  shall  be  limited  to  those 
elucatlonal  expenses  normally  incurred  by 
students  at  the  Institution  Involved. 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  es- 
tablish the  amount  of  educational  assistance 
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for  a  standard  academic  year  (or  the  equiv- 
alent) to  which  a  person  becomes  entitled 
under  this  chapter  at  the  time  of  an  en- 
listment described  In  section  2142  of  this 
title.  Depending  on  the  needs  of  the  serv- 
ice, different  amounts  may  be  established 
for  different  categories  of  persons  or  enlist- 
ments. The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  any  person  Is  entitled  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  In  accordance  with  section  2145  of 
this  title. 

'"(2)  The  amount  of  educational  assistance 
which  may  be  provided  to  any  person  for  a 
standard  academic  year  (or  the  equivalent) 
may  not  exceed  $1,200,  adjusted  in  accord- 
ance with  section  2145  of  this  title. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  "accredited  institu- 
tion" means  a  civilian  college  or  university  or 
a  trade,  technical,  or  vocational  school  In 
the  United  States  (Including  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  and  the  "Virgin  Islands)  that 
provides  education  at  the  postsecondary  level 
and  that  Is  accredited  by  a  nationally  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agency  or  association  or 
by  an  accrediting  agency  or  association  rec- 
ognized by  the  Secretary  of  Education. 
"§  2144.   Sutjslstence   allowance 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b).  a  person 
entitled  to  educational  assistance  under  this 
chapter  Is  entitled  to  receive  a  monthly  sub- 
sistance  allowance  during  any  period  for 
which  educational  assistance  Is  provided  such 
person.  The  amount  of  a  suDslstance  allow- 
ance under  this  section  Is  $300  per  month, 
adjusted  In  accordance  with  section  2145  of 
this  title.  In  the  case  of  a  person  pursuing 
a  course  of  instruction  on  a  full-time  basis 
and  is  one-half  of  such  amount  (as  so  ad- 
Justed)  m  the  case  of  a  person  pursuing  a 
course  of  Instruction  on  less  than  a  full- 
time  basis. 

"(b)  The  number  of  months  for  which  a 
subsistence  allowance  may  be  provided  to 
any  person  under  this  section  Is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  nine  months  for  each  stand- 
ard academic  year  of  educational  assistance 
to  which  such  person  is  entitled. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  a 
person  shall  be  considered  to  be  pursuing  a 
course  of  Iristructlon  on  a  fulltlme  basis  If 
the  person  is  enrolled  In  twelve  or  more 
semester  hours  of  Instruction  (or  the  equiva- 
lent, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned). 

"5  2145.  Adjustments  of  amount  of  educa- 
tional assistance  and  of  subsist- 
ence allowance 
"(a)  Once  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  adjust  the  amount  of  educational 
assistance  which  may  be  provided  to  any 
person  In  any  standard  academic  year  under 
section  2143' of  this  title,  and  the  amount 
of  the  subsistence  allowance  authorized 
under  section  2144  of  this  title  for  pursuit 
of  a  course  of  Instruction  on  a  full-time 
basis.  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
change  over  the  preceding  twelve-month 
period  In  the  average  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  public  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

"(b)    In   this  section,    actual  cost  of  at- 
tendance' means  the  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation pursuant  to  section  41i  (a)  (2)  (B)  (Iv) 
of   the    Higher   Education   Act   of    1965    (20 
U.S  C.  1070a(a)  (2)  (B)  (Iv) ) . 
"§  2146.  Right  of  member  upon  subsequent 
reenlistment    to    lump-sum    pay- 
ment in   lieu  of  educational  as- 
sistance 
"(a)   A  m.ember  who  is  entitled  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  and  who 
reenllsts  at  the  end  of  the  enlistment  which 
established   such   entitlement   may.   at   the 
time  of  such  reenlistment.  elect  to  receive  a 
lump-sum  payment  computed  under  subsec- 


tion (b)  in  lieu  of  receiving  such  educational 
assistance.  An  election  to  receive  such  a 
lump-stun  payment  Is  Irrevocable. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  a  lump-sum  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  is  60  percent  of  the 
sum  of — 

"(1)  the  product  of  (A)  the  rate  for  edu- 
cational assistance  under  section  2143(b)  of 
this  title  applicable  to  such  member  which 
is  In  effect  at  the  time  of  such  reenlistment. 
and  (B)  the  number  of  standard  academic 
years  of  entitlement  of  such  member  to  such 
assistance:  and 

"(2)   the  product  of   (A)   the  rate  for  the 
subsistence  allowance  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 2144  of  this  title  for  pursuit  of  a  course 
of   Instruction   on   a   full-time  basis  at  the 
time    of    such    reenlistment.    and    (B)     the 
number  of  montlis  of  entitlement  of  such 
member  to  such  allowance. 
"§  2147.  Right   of   memt>er   after   reenllstlng 
to  transfer  entitlement  to  spouse 
or  dependent  children 
"(a)(1)   A  person  who  is  entitled  to  edu- 
cational   a-sslstance    under    section    2142    of 
this   title  and   who  reenllsted   in   an   armed 
force  at  any  time  after  the  end  of  the  en- 
listment which  established  such  entitlement 
may  at  any  time  after  such  reenlistment  elect 
to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  such  entitle- 
ment to  the  spouse  or  dependent  child  of 
such  person.  Any  transfer  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  may  be  reivoked  at  any  time  by 
the  person   making  the  transfer. 

"(2)  If  a  person  described  In  paragraph 
( 1 )  dies  before  making  an  election  author- 
ized by  such  paragraph  but  has  never  made 
an  election  not  to  transfer  such  entitlement, 
any  unused  entitlement  of  such  person  shall 
be  automatically  transferred  to  such  per- 
son's surviving  spouse  or  (if  there  is  no 
eligible  surviving  spouse)  to  such  person's 
dependent  children  A  surviving  spouse  to 
whom  entitlement  to  educational  assistance 
is  transferred  xinder  this  paragraph  may  elect 
to  transfer  such  entitlement  to  the  depend- 
ent children  of  the  person  whase  service 
established  such  entitlement. 

"(3)  Any  transfer  of  entitlement  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned. 

""(b)  A  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  or  a  de- 
pendent child  to  whom  entitlement  is  trans- 
ferred under  subsection  (a)  Is  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  this  chapter  In 
the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  person  from  whom  the  entitlement  was 
transferred. 

"(c)  The  total  amount  of  educational  as- 
sistance available  to  a  person  entitled  to 
educational  assistance  under  section  2142 
of  this  title  and  to  the  person's  spouse,  sur- 
viving spouse,  and  dependent  children  Is  the 
amount  of  educational  assistance  to  which 
the  person  Is  entitled.  If  more  than  one  per- 
son is  being  provided  educational  assistance 
for  the  same  period  by  virtue  of  the  entitle- 
ment of  the  same  person,  the  subsistence  al- 
lowance authorized  by  section  2144  of  this 
title  shall  be  divided  In  such  manner  as  the 
person  may  specify  or  (If  the  person  falls 
to  specify)  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
prescribe. 

"(d)  In  this  section: 

"(1)  "Dependent  child'  has  the  meaning 
given  the  term  'dependent'  In  section  1072 
(2)  (E)  of  this  title. 

"(2)   'Surviving  spouse'  means  a  widow  or 
widower  who  is  not  remarried. 
■§  2148.  Duration  of  entitlement 

"The  entitlement  of  any  person  to  educa- 
tional assistance  under  this  chapter  expires 
at  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  the  retirement  or  discharge 
or  other  separation  from  active  duty  of  the 


person  upon  whose  service  such  entitlement 
is  based  In  the  case  of  a  memljer  entitled 
to  educational  assistance  under  this  chapter 
who  dies  while  on  active  duty  and  whose  en- 
titlement is  transferred  to  a  spouse  or  de- 
pendent chUd.  such  entitlement  expires  at 
the  end  of  the  ten-year  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  such  members  death. 
"i  214B.  Applications  for  educational  assist- 
ance 

"To  receive  educational  assistance  bene- 
fits under  this  chapter,  a  person  entitled  to 
such  assistance  to  the  Secretary  concerned 
of  this  title  shall  submit  an  application  for 
such  assistance  to  the  Secretary  concerned 
in  such  form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  prescribe. 
"5  2150.  Reports  to  Congress 

"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  every  tliree  months 
concerning  the  operation  of  the  program 
established  by  this  chapter.". 

(b)  The  tables  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  and  at  the  beginning  of  part  III  of  such 
subtitle  are  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
Item  relating  to  chapter  106  the  following 
new  Item: 

•"107.  Educational  assistance  for  per- 
sons enlisting  for  active  duty.  2141". 

(c)  The  first  report  under  section  2150  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  added  by  sub- 
section (a),  shall  be  submitted  t>efore  Janu- 
ary  1.   1981. 

INCREASE  IN  AMOUNT  AfTHORIZED  FOB  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM  FOE  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  SELECTED  RESERVE  OF  THE 
READY   RESERVE 

Sec.  902  (a)  Section  2131(c)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Ckjde.  relating  to  educational 
asistance  for  enlisted  memljers  of  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  the  Ready  Reserve  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "»500  "  and  "$2,000" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  -IIOOO"  and 
"$4,000".  respectively. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)   shall  take  effect  on  October  1.  1980 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading i .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  has  l>een  ap- 
proved by  the  full  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  presentation  at  this 
point. 

The  amendment  creates  a  new  title 
rx  in  H.R.  6974  that  ■will  provide  author- 
ity for  a  test  of  an  educational  assist- 
ance program  to  assist  Active  Force 
recruiting  and  retention. 

As  has  been  stated  before,  all  four  of 
the  services  missed  their  recruiting  goals 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979.  Today  the 
Army  is  achieving  the  numbers  it  wants, 
but  only  37  percent  of  the  males  re- 
cruited are  high  school  graduates.  The 
Marine  Corps  is  2.000  short  of  its  re- 
cruiting goal  and  the  Navy  has  achieved 
its  recruiting  goal  in  orUy  6  of  the  last 
43  months. 

The  reason  for  the  unusual  procedure 
of  offering  this  program  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  authorization  bill  is  the 
necessity  of  providing  something  to  as- 
sist recruiting  and  retention  and  prin- 
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clpaUy  to  permit  a  test  of  such  an  edu-     each  of  the  provisions  in  this  amend-        Section  2146  would  establish  the  right  of 
cational  assistance  program  as  soon  as     ment.  a  member  who  has  become  entitled  to  assist- 
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a  5-year  program.  We  will  have  a  study     tunity  to  gain  a  higher  education  and     if  it  had  not  been  for  educational  as- 
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clpally  to  permit  a  test  of  such  an  edu- 
cational assistance  program  as  soon  as 
possible.  Something  needs  to  be  done 
quickly. 

Recruiting  in  the  services  has  been  on 
a  downhill  slide,  in  quality  terms  in  par- 
ticular, since  early  1977.  The  Congress 
terminated  the  GI  educatic«ial  benefits 
on  December  31,  1976.  As  a  substitute 
for  the  GI  bill,  the  veterans'  educational 
assistance  program  '  VEAP)  was  created 
as  a  contributory  program.  The  program 
offered  today  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  VEAP  program  because 
that  is  available  to  all.  This  program  is 
to  be  used  selectively  to  assist  recruit- 
ing in  critical  skill  areas. 

I  am  convinced  that  providing  edu- 
cational assistance  is  the  key  to  making 
service  in  the  military  attractive.  The 
program  outlined  in  this  amendment  is 
not  an  entitlement  for  educational  as- 
sistance for  everyone  because  the  cost 
of  such  a  program  would  be  prohibi- 
tive— nor  could  such  a  program  be 
passed  at  this  time.  This  educational 
assistance  program  would  be  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  service 
concerned  to  use  to  attract  enlistees  into 
hard-to-flll  critical  skills. 

An  individual  offered  this  plan  would 
have  to  complete  stated  periods  of  serv- 
ice before  he  would  become  eligible  for 
the  assistance.  The  assistance  provided 
would  be  up  to  $1,200  a  year  to  cover 
tuition  and  fees  and  other  related  ex- 
penses, plus  up  to  $300  a  month  for  sub- 
sistence. The  subsistence  would  only  be 
paid  for  9  months  of  any  academic  year 
and  an  individual  could  earn  no  more 
than  4  years'  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  program. 

To  insure  that  such  a  program  is  not 
a  disincentive  to  reenlistment.  the  legis- 
lation provides  an  option  to  someone  who 
has  earned  eligibility  for  educational  as- 
sistance and  is  considering  whether  to 
reenlist.  If  the  individual  decides  to  re- 
enlist,  he  has  a  choice  of  receiving  a  lump 
sum  cash  payment  at  the  time  of  re- 
enlistment  of  60  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  to  which  he  is  eli- 
gible, or  to  retain  his  eligibility  for  this 
educational  assistance  for  his  own  use 
or  transfer  it  to  a  spouse  or  dependent 
for  their  use. 

The  authority  provided  is  only  for  a  1- 
year  period  in  order  to  permit  a  test.  The 
test  can  be  performed  within  the  fund- 
mg  appropriated  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1981.  If  the  serv- 
ices choose  to  reprogram  funds  from  ad- 
ditional sources,  that  can  be  addressed. 
But  a  reasonable  test  program  can  be 
conducted  involving  I.OOO  enlistees  and 
costing  no  more  than  $10  million  over  a 
6-year  period. 

The  committee  has  also  included  a 
provision  to  current  law  on  the  reserve 
educational  assistance  program.  That 
program,  which  was  initiated  by  the 
COTigress,  has  not  worked  weU  apparent- 
ly because  the  amounts  offered  are  too 
low.  For  that  reason,  the  committee  also 
recommends  increasing  the  maximum 
entitlement  from  $500  per  year  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  including  here- 
after for  the  Record  an  explanation  of 


each  of  the  provisions  in  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  this  committee  amendment. 

The  material  follows: 
Explanation  op  Committee  Amendment  on 
edttcational  assistance  program 
In  an  effort  to  more  fully  discuss  this 
amendment  as  no  legislative  report  has  been 
filed  on  It.  following  Is  a  brief  explanation 
of  each  of  the  provisions  of  the  program. 

Section  2141  of  the  new  chapter  107  that 
would  be  created  in  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  each 
military  department  to  establish  a  program 
for  educational  assistance  for  persons  en- 
listing or  reenllstlng  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
The  program  would  be  established  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  services  have  unique  require- 
ments which  may  call  for  different  ap- 
proaches to  the  program. 

It  should  be  clear  that  this  section  would 
not  establish  an  entitlement,  rather  the  Sec- 
retary of  each  service  may  establish  the  pro- 
gram as  he  considers  appropriate. 

Section  2142  outlines  eligibility  criteria. 
Once  eligible  for  the  program,  an  individual 
would  be  entitled  to  one  standard  academic 
year,  or  Its  equivalent,  of  educational  as- 
sistance for  each  year  of  his  enlistment  com- 
pleted, not  to  exceed  a  maximum  of  four 
years.  However,  an  Individual  would  not  be 
eligible  for  any  entitlement  unless  he  com- 
pletes at  least  two  years  of  his  term  of  en- 
listment. 

Individuals  discharged  or  released  under 
other  than  honorable  conditions  would  not 
be  entitled  to  educational  assistance  no  mat- 
ter how  much  service  they  complete. 

The  legislation  would  establish  three  cri- 
teria for  ellglbllty  for  the  program. 

The  Individual  must  enlist  or  reenlist  on 
active  duty  after  September  30  1980  and 
before   October   1,    1981. 

The  enlistee  must  be  a  high  school 
^aduate. 

The  enlistee  must  meet  such  other  re- 
quirements as  the  Secretary  of  the  service 
concerned  establishes.  In  general.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  criteria,  such  as  critical  skills 

In  particular  combat  skills,  would  be  estab- 
lished as  a  predicate  for  eligibility.  How- 
ever, if  the  Secretary  considers  It  appropri- 
ate, some  other  criteria  may  be  established 

Section  2143  outlines  the  amount  of  edu- 
cational assistance  an  Individual  would  re- 
ceive. An  Individual  could  receive  up  to 
$1,200  per  academic  year  to  cover  educa- 
tional expenses,  such  as  tuition,  fees,  books, 
etc.  This  amount  could  be  used  to  pay  ex- 
penses at  colleges  and  universities  or  trade 
technical,  and  vocational  schools  that  provide 
post  secondary  education  and  are  accredited. 

Section  2144  provides  that  an  eligible  per- 
ron would  also  receive  up  to  $300  per  month 
for  a  nine-month  period  out  of  each  aca- 
demic year  as  a  subsistence  allowance.  A 
person  pursuing  education  on  a  part-time 
basis  (I.e.  enrolled  In  less  than  12  semester 
hours  of  instruction  or  the  equivalent)  would 
receive  up  to  one-half  of  that  amount. 

Section  2146  would  require  adjustment  of 
the  amount  of  educational  assistance  and 
subsistence  provided  consistent  with  the 
change  in  the  average  actual  cost  of  attend- 
ance at  public  Institutions.  The  adjustment 
would  occur  each  year  based  on  the  change 
over  the  preceding  year.  The  adjustment  in 
the  actual  cost  of  attendance  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Education 
under  an  existing  procedure  In  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Sections  2146  and  2147  would  attempt  to 
Insure  that  this  program  does  not  act  as  a 
disincentive  to  retention. 


Section  2146  would  establish  the  right  of 
a  member  who  has  become  entitled  to  assist- 
ance, if  he  reenllsts.  to  receive  a  lump  sum 
payment  at  the  time  of  his  reenlistment  In 
the  amount  of  60  percent  of  the  maximum 
entitlement  to  which  he  Is  eligible. 

Section  2147  would  provide  an  additional 
option  for  an  eligible  member  who  reenllsts 
by  also  permitting  the  person  to  elect  to  re- 
tain his  entitlement  to  the  program  or  trans- 
fer it  to  a  spouse  or  dependent  child.  The 
amount  of  the  entitlement,  although  trans- 
ferred to  more  than  one  Individual,  would 
not  exceed  the  maximum  entitlement  earned 
by  the  eligible  member  If  the  Individual 
dies  before  accomplishing  such  transfer,  any 
unused  entitlement  would  be  automatically 
transferred  to  the  person's  surviving  spouse 
or  to  eligible  dependents. 

Section  2148  would  provide  that  the  en- 
titlement to  assistance  earned  by  a  member 
remains  In  existence  for  10  years  after  his 
retirement,  discharge,  or  separation  from  ac- 
tive duty,  or  for  10  years  after  the  date  of  his 
death.  If  he  dies  while  on  active  duty 

Section  2149  would  require  the  eligible  In- 
dividual to  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  In  order  to  receive  educa- 
tional benefits. 

Under  section  2150.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  be  required  to  submit  quarterly 
reports  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  oper- 
ation of  the  program. 

Section  902  would  amend  existing  author- 
ity in  section  2131  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  educational  assistance 
program  for  enlisted  members  of  the  Selected 
Reserve.  The  current  limits  under  the  pro- 
gram of  $500  per  year  and  a  $2,000  maximum 
are  amended  to  permit  the  educational  as- 
sistance to  be  offered  in  an  amount  up  to 
$1,000  per  year,  but  not  to  exceed  a  $4,000 
maximum  The  new  limits  would  be  effective 
on  October  1,  1980. 

COST  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 
FOR   THE    ACTIVE    FORCES 

Because  the  program  would  be  discre- 
tionary, the  costs  associated  with  )t  would 
depend  on  the  number  of  enlistees  to  which 
it  is  offered.  However,  if  the  test  program  In- 
volved 1.000  enlistees,  the  cost  would  not  ex- 
ceed $10  million  over  the  life  of  the  program. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield ' 

Mr.  ■WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  serve  as  the  ranking 
member  on  this  subcommittee,  and  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  we  are  not  establishing  an 
open-ended  new  education  program  for 
peacetime  veterans  that  would  overlap 
the  program  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee has  already  established  for  such 
veterans. 

As  I  understand  from  the  gentleman 
in  the  well,  this  amendment  is  designed 
as  a  test  program  for  1  year,  and  will  ex- 
pire on  September  30,  1981.  the  same 
date  the  post-Vietnam  era  veterans  ed- 
ucational assistance  program  expires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Montgomery 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  White 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additionsd 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  That  is  the  so- 
called  VEEY  program  where  we  now  have 
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a  5-year  program.  We  will  have  a  study 
at  the  end  of  that  5  years.  What  is  the 
gentleman's  feelings  on  that  situation? 
Mr.  WHITE.  Well,  we  are  only  seeking 
a  pilot  program  to  be  strictly  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
We  are  trj'ing  to  see  whether  it  will  work 
in  a  very  narrow  spectrum.  We  are  not 
trying  to  conflict  at  all  with  any  ongoing 
veterans  program.  This  is  strictly  in  the 
Defense  Department  in  an  effort  to  try 
to  make  the  all-volunteer  system  work. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  one  more  question.  Those  who 
do  enlist  during  the  12-month  period  may 
receive  the  benefits  derived  for  30  years 
from  now  following  their  retirement  or 
discharge  from  the  service.  Therefore,  is 
it  intended  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration administer  the  program?  This 
program  will  go  for  30  years.  Does  the 
gentleman  expect  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment or  the  service  departments  to  es- 
tablish another  management  system  to 
administer  the  program  for  this  limited 
number  of  persons? 

Mr.  WHITE.  This  could  be  done  by 
Executive  order,  but  since  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  the  expertise,  I  would 
think  it  would  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  admin- 
ister the  program  eventually. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  make  sense  at  all  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  have  to  adminis- 
ter this  program.  It  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
Do  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man entirely  that  it  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
salute  him  for  his  leadership  in  what  I 
think  is  a  very  good  suggestion  to  test 
this  program.  I  think  it  has  great  possi- 
bilities and  great  merit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  All-Volunteer 
Force  needs  another  ingredient,  another 
drawing  card  if  it  is  to  ever  meet  the 
manpower  requirements  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  I  am  convinced  that  providing 
educational  assistance  as  a  recruiting 
tool  could  make  service  in  the  military 
more  attractive  and  that  it  could  attract 
more  of  those  mentally  capable  of  higher 
education.  In  short,  it  could  provide  the 
quality  enlistee  that  we  so  badly  need 
to  operate  the  sophisticated  equipment 
of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  wish  of  every  father  and  mother 
in  the  United  States  is  that  their  sons 
and  daughters  will  have  a  better  life 
than  they  have  had.  The  coimtry  has 
grown  and  prospered  on  this  upward 
mobility.  All  parents  know  that  educa- 
tion is  fundamental  to  a  better  life  for 
their  children. 

Our  committee  has  proposed  a  1-year 
test  of  a  program  which  would  provide 
the  youth  of  our  Nation  with  an  oppor- 


tunity to  gain  a  higher  education  and 
a  better  way  of  life  through  a  tour  of 
duty  with  our  Armed  Forces.  Yes,  it  is 
a  linkage  between  service  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  opportunity  for  a  better  edu- 
cation. I  like  to  think  of  it  as  an  earned 
educational  assistance  program.  The 
enlistee  would  serve  a  satisfactory  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps  and  during  that  serv- 
ice he  or  she  would  be  earning  the  right 
to  a  substantial  educational  assistance 
to  be  provided  by  Uncle  Sam  at  the  end 
of  a  satisfactory  tour  of  duty. 

We  are  not  altruistic  in  proposing  this 
educational  assistance  program.  Far 
from  it :  we  expect  to  get'  better  people 
who  are  motivated  to  do  a  better  job 
for  the  service.  This  idea  is  based  on  the 
supposition  that  people  who  are  moti- 
vated to  improve  their  way  of  life  are 
also  motivated  to  do  a  better  job  in 
all  of  their  endeavors.  We  are  proposing 
it  simply  as  a  recruiting  tool.  It  is  hoped 
that  many  high  school  graduates  will 
turn  to  an  enlistment  in  one  of  the 
armed  services  as  a  means  to  gain  a  col- 
lege education.  Would  it  not  be  much 
more  satisfying  and  meaningful  for  a 
youngster  to  earn  his  or  her  own  right 
to  a  higher  education  through  service 
in  the  Armed  Forces? 

And  if  you  do  not  think  it  costs  big 
money  to  send  a  child  to  college,  ask  your 
colleague  next  to  you  who  has  two  or 
three  children  just  entering  college. 

You  ask  about  the  cost  of  such  a 
program.  The  Census  Bureau  estimated 
some  years  ago  that  because  of  the  higher 
earning  power  after  the  attainment  of 
a  higher  education,  for  each  dollar  spent 
on  this  kind  of  an  educational  program 
$3  in  taxes  would  be  returned  to  the 
Treasury.  The  tremendous  increase  in 
human  capability  of  those  so  educated 
could  well  result  in  greater  technical 
and  scientific  programs  for  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  mv  hope  that  those 
young  persons  exposed  to  sophisticated 
equipment  while  in  the  service  would 
become  interested  in  what  makes  the 
equipment  tick  and  elect  to  studv  in  the 
basic  scientific  and  technical  fields  so 
necessary  to  the  development  of  our  mili- 
tary hardware.  It  would  not  only  improve 
the  quality  and  incresise  the  quantity 
of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  it  would  be  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  America.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership,  it  must  have 
trained,  qualified  people  to  stay  ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  this  form 
of  linkage  between  service  to  our  coimtry 
and  education  is  one  way  we  can  cut 
down  on  the  ever-increasing  expenditure 
for  public  welfare.  With  the  critical  need 
for  highly  trained  people,  this  country 
can  hardly  afford  not  to  recruit  into  the 
service  and  then  train  high  potential 
people.  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  1-year  test  might  just  prove  that  we 
can  get  enough  voluntary  enlistments 
without  the  necessity  of  some  new  draft 
legislation.  Certainly  it  is  worth  the  1- 
year  try- 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  would  not  be  here  today 


if  it  had  not  been  for  educational  as- 
sistance resulting  from  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  deep  trouble 
with  the  AU-Volunteer  Force,  and  I  urge 
my  fellow  Members  to  seriously  consider 
this  proposal  and  support  this  test 
program. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  jneld  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  commend  my  colleague,  Mr. 
White,  and  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  for  introducing 
this  innovative  recruitment  proposal.  I 
strongly  support  it.  I  also  wish  to  again 
lend  my  support  to  the  loan  cancellation 
feature  in  educational  incentives,  which 
was  proposed  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Petri. 
last  year,  that  may  be  offered  to  recruits 
in  the  All-Volunteer  Force. 

Providing  college-educated  young  peo- 
ple with  an  incentive  to  join  in  the 
defense  of  their  country,  either  in  the 
Resen-es  or  the  active  military  through 
cancellation  of  federally  financed  or 
guaranteed  student  loans,  is  certainly  as 
important  as  offering  enlistees  an  oppor- 
tunity for  an  education  after  military 
service. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  great  need  to  attract  high 
quality  enlistees  who  are  in  a  position  to 
make  the  Armed  Forces  a  part-time  or 
full-time  job.  either  during  or  after  their 
college  studies. 

We  all  know  that  the  prestige  and  im- 
portance of  our  Armed  Forces  have  suf- 
fered greatly  in  the  eyes  of  many  Amer- 
icans, especially  those  of  college  age.  If 
this  program  is  allowed  to  continue  for 
more  than  1  year,  it  can  help  to  reverse 
the  downward  spiral  in  the  quality  of 
armed  service  recruits. 

Let  us  not  forget  our  commitment  to 
this  measure  which  was  passed  here  just 
a  few  short  months  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  bill  itself.  I  am 
gravely  concerned  about  the  state  of 
America's  defense  preparedness.  The 
Soviet  threat  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East 
and  even  in  our  own  hemisphere  reach- 
ing out  from  Cuba,  makes  me  wonder  if 
the  United  States  could  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  an  actual  confrontation. 

Reliable  reports  indicate  the  Soviets 
spend  $35  to  $50  billion  more  per  year  on 
military-related  programs  than  we  do 
The  Soviets  maintain  a  significant  ad- 
vantage over  the  United  States  in  man- 
power, in  conventional  weapons  such  as 
tanks,  combat  aircraft  and  helicopters, 
and  particularly  in  missiles  and  atomic 
submarines. 

P&st  Carter  administration  decisions 
have  led  directly  to  the  overall  decline  in 
U.S.  military  readiness.  The  decision  to 
cancel  the  B-1  bomber,  the  veto  of  the 
Nimitz-class  nuclear  carrier  and  the  can- 
cellation of  the  neutron  bomb,  along 
with  delays  in  the  Trident.  MX  and 
cruise  missile  programs  have  all  contrib- 
uted to  the  shocking  state  of  US  mili- 
tary inferiority.  Had  such  actions  been 
reciprocated  by  the  U.S.S.R  that  would 
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be  one  thing.  However,  that  has  certainly 
not  been  the  case.  I  asked  the  Presidium 


Without  a  long-term  commitment  to     gangs  of  ablebodied  seamen  who  hauled 
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mentioning  now.  Since  the  device  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  attracting  and  retain- 


Air  Patrol  by  the  Air  Force.  Is  amended — 
(1)   by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 

««v,     /  o  i     omH    IrtcurtlniT    In    lieu 


Civil  Air  Patrol  an  instrumentality  of  the 
U.S.  Government  when  fulfilling  a  non- 

^A»«Un4.     *v^icci.-.*^      f^r-     tVtO      Air     Vtirrt^       ThlS 
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be  one  thing.  However,  that  has  certainly 
not  been  the  case.  I  asked  the  Presidium 
of  the  Supreme  Soviet  how  the  U.S.S.R. 
was  going  to  reciprocate.  The  answer 
was,  "We  don't  believe  in  unilateral  dis- 
armament." 

Last  tail,  and  especially  after  the  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  we  were  led  to  be- 
lieve there  would  be  significant  increases 
in  America's  defense  spending.  But  the 
President  actually  came  to  Congress  with 
a  defense  budget  that  only  promises  not 
to  make  any  additional  cuts  in  defense 
spending;  he  has  done  nothing  to  seek  a 
shift  in  the  United  States-Soviet  im- 
balance. 

Fortunately,  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee has  provided  for  $6.2  billion  more 
than  the  administration  requested.  Al- 
though even  that  falls  short  of  the 
amount  needed  to  rebuild  America's  mili- 
tary superiority,  it  does,  at  least,  start  us 
in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  three 
areas  tliat  are  particularly  important  to 
our  defense  effort:  First,  increase  fund- 
ing for  the  Navy;  second,  greater  atten- 
tion to  operations  and  maintenance  re- 
quirements, and  third,  compensation  and 
pay  incentives. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States 
have  a  Navy  that  is  global  in  reach — ca- 
pable of  operating  in  more  than  one  the- 
ater of  conflict.  To  do  that  we  must  have 
more  ships  and  better  ships.  The  mini- 
mum force  level  necessary  is  generally 
regarded  as  550  ships.  To  reach  that  level 
we  will  have  to  add  18  to  25  ships  per 
year  over  the  next  5  years.  This  years 
recommendation  provides  for  the  con- 
struction of  20  new  vessels,  reactivation 
of  2  vessels  from  our  inactive  fleet — the 
battleship  New  Jersey  and  the  aircraft 
carrier  Oriskany— and  long  lead-time 
funding  for  5  new  vessels.  That  is  the 
minimum  we  must  have  this  year  if  we 
are  to  preserve  our  security  and  main- 
tain our  international  commitments. 

Vessels  are  not  the  only  area  where 
the  Navy  has  been  suffering.  This  ad- 
ministration has  allowed  the  Navy  to 
lose  more  planes  through  attrition  than 
it  replaced  with  new  ones  last  year.  Its 
proposal  for  this  year  did  the  same  thing 
until  the  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
dressed that  irresponsible  attempt  to 
show  a  budget  savings  on  paper. 

Although  we  still  do  not  know  what 
happened  in  the  aborted  rescue  attempt 
in  Iran,  one  thing  remains  clear:  the 
need  to  give  more  attention  to  the  opera- 
tions and  maintenance  portion  of  the 
defense  budget.  The  defense  bill  this 
year  calls  for  annual  authorizations  for 
operations  and  maintenance  beginning 
in  flacal  year  1982.  In  that  way,  at  least, 
speciflc  attention  can  be  directed  to  that 
area,  which  in  the  past  has  been  a  vic- 
tim of  budget  cuts. 

With  all  the  focus  on  procurement 
and  research  and  development,  I  believe 
it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
single  most  significant  component  of 
America's  defense:  that  is  American 
manpower.  The  faUure  to  recruit  sufB- 
clent  numbers  of  new  personnel  and  to 
retain  existing  trained  personnel  is  real- 
ly the  single  most  important  problem 
facing  our  military. 


Without  a  long-term  commitment  to 
provide  the  incentives  needed  to  retain 
competent,  highly  motivated  Americans 
to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  count  on  the  kind  of  mili- 
tary force  that  is  vital  for  America's 
defense.  The  committee  calls  attention 
to  the  importance  of  this  component  in 
our  military  program,  and  I  strongly 
endorse  the  efforts  of  my  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  White)  to  improve  those  in- 
centives. 

If  the  Congress  should  fail  to  ade- 
quately provide  additional  defense  re- 
sources, the  United  States  will  have  to 
pay  the  consequences  during  the  rest  of 
this  decade.  As  large  as  this  authoriza- 
tion for  procurement  and  research  and 
development  is,  some  $53  billion,  it  is 
noteworthy  to  point  out  that  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt  for  fiscal  year  1981 
will  exceed  $72  billion.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  increased  au- 
thorizations for  America's  defense  and 
security. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Mr.  Whites  amendment  to 
H.R.  6974  and  concur  in  the  statement 
as  presented  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  the  All- 
Volunteer  force  has  experienced  .severe 
difficulties  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
adequate  numbers  of  individuals  who  are 
qualified  to  perform  specific  military 
duties.  All  of  the  military  services  missed 
their  enlistment  quotas  last  year.  Our 
military  manpower  shortages  are  one  of 
the  most  serious  deficiencies  in  our  de- 
fense posture  today.  This  shortage  im- 
pacts directly  on  our  ability  to  meet  any 
national  emergency  or  even  to  manage 
effectively  the  Defense  Establishment. 
We  cannot  have  the  hope  of  any  realistic 
deterrent  capability  until  we  face  the 
military  manpower  problem  forthrightly 
or,  more  importantly,  we  cannot  carry 
out  those  m'ssions  that  the  American 
people  expect  of  their  military  establish- 
ment. These  shortages  and  the  lack  of  an 
effective,  viable  system  to  correct  them 
severely  damages  our  credibility  with  our 
allies,  our  adversaries  and  the  uncom- 
mitted third  world  countries. 

In  time  of  war  or  a  national  emer- 
gency, the  draft  would,  of  course,  become 
essential,  and  few  would  object  to  it,  but 
in  peacetime,  the  All-Volunteer  Force, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  work,  offers  the  best 
course  for  meeting  the  Nation's  defense 
needs.  I,  too,  am  convinced  that  provid- 
ing educational  assistance  for  both  active 
duty  enlistees  and  reenlistees  could  make 
the  military  more  attractive  as  an  al- 
ternative employment  option  for  a 
broader  cross  section  of  American  so- 
ciety. The  evidence  presented  by  the  time 
tested  incentive  vehicle— the  GI  bill — 
cannot  be  ignored.  We  need  to  attract 
the  people  into  the  military  who  want  to 
earn  an  education — these  are  the  ones 
who  want  to  improve  themselves  and  will 
benefit  the  military.  Why  does  this  mat- 
ter? Go  visit  any  military  unit  today  and 
the  question   answers  itself.   The  large 


gangs  of  ablebodied  seamen  who  hauled 
mooring  lines  and  manned  the  gun  tur- 
rets during  WW  II  are  gone— replaced  by 
fire  control  technicians,  sonar  operators, 
avionics  repair  specialists.  The  avoid- 
ance of  further  miscalculations,  misun- 
derstandings, and  worse,  is  going  to  re- 
quire that  educational  opportunities  and 
the  Armed  Forces,  once  again,  take  up 
with  one  another. 

It  is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  All- 
Volunteer  Force  can  be  made  to  work.  I 
believe  that  this  1-year  test  of  educa- 
tional assistance  will  provide  us  with  the 
basic  answers  to  our  present  manpower 
shortages  and  if  adopted  could  alleviate 
the  possible  .short- fall  of  recruits  which 
has  been  projected  for  the  1980's. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr  PETRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
.strike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  and 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  applaud  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for  its 
proposal  to  increase  military  recruiting 
incentives.  It  is  a  laudable  goal  to  attract 
recruits  who  want  an  education  and  then 
to  help  provide  them  with  one  upon  their 
leaving  the  military.  But  we  must  also 
attract  a  higher  quality  recruit  in  the 
first  place  and  not  just  produce  a  higher 
quality  veteran.  Recruiting  incentives 
should  include  strong  and  workable  pro- 
grams to  attract  members  of  our  society 
who  already  have  tools  that  will  benefit 
our  fighting  forces.  Modern  weapons  and 
tactics  require  trained  and  educated 
recruits. 

Six  months  ago,  this  House  over- 
whelmingly passed  an  amendment  to  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  would  do  just  that — attract 
enlistees  with  some  higher  education.  It 
provided  an  important  and  honorable 
way  for  those  with  federally  financed  or 
guaranteed  student  loans  to  serve  the 
country  in  return  for  the  coimtry's  serv- 
ice to  them  by  canceling  a  portion  of  out- 
standing loans  in  exchange  for  certain 
types  of  enlisted  service.  It  was  designed 
also,  to  bring  a  better  cross-section  of 
society  to  the  enlisted  ranks.  Student 
groups,  university  groups,  and  military 
associations  all  supported  the  measure. 
Since  the  House  adopted  the  idea,  the 
President,  too,  has  endorsed  it  and  Rob- 
ert P!rie,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, has  testified  before  both  House  and 
Senate  committees  that  with  this  incen- 
tive— 

The  Service  will  benefit  from  ;he  cost- 
effective  addition  of  highly  motivated  and 
highly  qualified  young  people  who  may  have 
otherwise  sought  alternative  civilian  oppor- 
tunities. 

And  that — 

It  would  be  better  for  the  Armed  Forces 

than  the  old  OI  BUI  in  that  It  would  offer 
educational  assistance  for  education  which 
ha.s  already  taken  place 

It  is  likely  that  the  other  body  will 
consider  a  program  in  their  version  of 
the  defense  authorization  which  is  simi- 
lar to  that  passed  by  the  House  last  fall. 
My  purpose  today,  is  to  remind  the  House 
of  its  commitment  to  this  idea. 

Several    critical    features    are    worth 
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mentioning  now.  Since  the  device  is  par- 
ticularly suited  to  attracting  and  retain- 
ing enlistees  who  already  have  some 
higher  education.  I  think  it  is  important 
to  offer  loan  cancellation  only  for  out- 
standing or  concurrent  loans  and  not 
for  loans  incurred  subsequent  to  military 
service.  Also,  the  multiyear  nature  of 
the  House  proposal  should  be  part  of  any 
loan  cancellation  program. 

The  timing  of  the  fiscal  year  and  the 
multiyear  obligations  which  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  incur  through 
such  a  program  make  it  essential  that 
the  idea  be  tested  over  several  school 
years.  A  key  element  of  the  measure  is 
"that  if  it  does  not  work  the  cost  will  be 
minimal. 

Finally,  let  me  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  face  critical  shortages  not  only 
in  the  Active  Forces  but  also  in  the  Se- 
lected Reserves  which  include  the  Na- 
tional Guard.  The  Reserves  are  our  first 
backup  to  any  armed  conflict.  We  rec- 
ognized this  last  fall  when  the  proposal 
passed  and  we  must  not  neglect  it  now. 
A  vital  part  of  any  loan  cancellation  pro- 
gram is  the  provision  including  the  Se- 
lected Reserves. 

Whether  for  or  against  registration 
Congress  should  enact  these  measures  to 
upgrade  and  strengthen  the  volunteer 
force. 

n  1610 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PETRI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mi.  PRITCH.ARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <  Mr.  Petri  > .  He  is  a  new 
Member  here,  and  he  has  come  up  with 
a  new  and  fre .sh  idea  that  is  going  to  hit 
very  hard  at  the  key  part  of  the  problem 
we  have  in  our  services.  This  approach 
addresses  the  problem  of  the  hemorrhag- 
ing of  our  talent  and  our  failure  to  bring 
in  people  who  have  been  in  colleges  and 
infuse  our  services  vvith  the  high  quality 
of  people  that  is  so  necessary  to  make 
our  defense  posture  credible. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  work,  and  I  think  it  is 
good  that  the  administration  has  now- 
agreed  with  the  gentleman's  position. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  White ». 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  return  to  title 
Vin  in  order  that  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment for  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  which  was 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERKD    BY    MR.    WOLFT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Wolff:  Page  20, 
after  line  8,  add  the  following  new  section: 

PROVISION  OF  ADDITIONAL  FLTX  AND  LlTiRICANTS 
TO  CIVn.  AIR  PATROL  AND  REIMBURSEMENT 
FOR    CERTAIN    MAINTENANCE    EXPENSES 

Sec.  805  Section  9441(b)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Ckjde.  relating  to  support  of  the  Civil 


Air  Patrol  by  the  Air  Force.  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  •'.  Including  unit 
capability  testing  missions  and  training  mis- 
sions;"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6) ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  ■;  and"  In 
lieu  thereof;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)  authorize  the  payment  of  aircraft 
maintenance  expenses  relating  to  operational 
missions,  unit  capability  testing  missions, 
and  training  missions  " 

LIABILITY    OF   CIVIL    AIR    PATROL 

Sec.  806  Section  9441(c)  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ".  and  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  cl\il  liability  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  with 
respect  to  such  missions,  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  shall  be  deemed  an  Instrumentality 
of  the  United  States." 


Mr.  WOLFF  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  amendment  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New- 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    WOLFF.    Mr.    Chairman,    as    a 
member  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  who  flew 
antisubmarine     coastal     patrol     during 
World  War  II.  I  am  very  much  aware  of 
the  heroic  service  it  provided  the  Nation 
during  those  dark  days.  Today,  as  com- 
mander of  its  Congressional  Squadron. 
I  am  very  much  aware  of  its  continued 
public  service  to  the  Nation.  The  fact  is 
that    this    volunteer,    nonprofit,    public 
service  organization  flies  80  percent  of 
all  official  Air  Force  search  and  rescue 
missions  conducted  in  the  United  States 
These  volunteers  give  unselfishly  of  their 
time,   money,   and   resources — often   at 
great  risk  to  their  own  lives.  Indeed,  for 
many  thousands  alive  today,  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol's  service  has  meant  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death. 

The  CiviJ  Air  Patrol,  by  flying  these 
distress  missions,  saves  the  United  States 
an  estimated  $15  to  $17  million  per  year. 
Yet,  despite  this  official  Air  Force  Auxil- 
iary mission,  these  emergency  service 
operations  are  paid  for  out  of  member- 
ship dues  and,  in  many  cases,  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  aircrews  who  are  laying 
their  Uves  on  the  line.  The  Air  Force 
reimburses  only  for  fuel  and  oil  used  on 
actual  search  and  rescue  missions.  All 
other  costs,  which  includes  maintenance, 
insurance,  and  other  support  costs  are 
borne  by  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  Rising  costs 
due  to  inflation  threaten  the  very  sur- 
vival of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol.  With  the 
current  economic  situation,  the  CAP  may 
have  to  standdown  from  its  heroic  emer- 
gency mission,  thus  leaving  the  Nation 
without  a  most  vital  resource. 

Because  this  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  I  am  proposing  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  authorization  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Stratton, 
whose  assistance  and  support  are  greatly 
appreciated.    The    first    designates    the 


Civil  Air  Patrol  an  instrumentality  of  the 
U.S.  Government  when  fulfilling  a  non- 
combat  mission  for  the  Air  Force.  This 
would  protect  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  from 
legal  costs  resulting  from  claims  against 
the  CAP  incurred  on  official  Air  Force 
missions.  As  the  official  Air  Force  Auxil- 
iary, the  Civil  Air  Patrol  is  truly  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
provision  has  been  publicly  supported  by 
the  Air  Force  and  would  not  involve  any 
cost  to  the  Government. 

The  second  provision  would  allow  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  provide  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  with  fuel  and  lubricants 
as  thev  are  needed  to  carr>-  out  official 
missions.  This  would  allow  the  CAP  to  be 
reimbursed   for   training   exercises   and 
unit  capability  tests  in  addition  to  the 
present  reimbursement  for  actual  emer- 
gency missions  The  CAP  needs  to  train 
year  round  in  order  to  safely  and  swiftly 
perform  its  missions.  Considering  that 
they  save  the  Government  $15  to  $17 
million  a  year,  the  estimated  $100,000 
for  their  training  fuel  is  very  little  to  pay. 
Finally,  the  last  provision  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  to  reunburse  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  for  aircraft  maintenance 
costs  incurred  during  actual  search  and 
rescue   missions   and    for   training   and 
unit   capabiUtv    testing   missions.    Cur- 
rently, the  CAP  pays  for  this  expense.  I 
find  it  incredible  that  they  must  pay  for 
maintenance  when  flying  official  emer- 
gency service  missions  for  the  Air  Force. 
This  is  a  staggering  burden  lor  a  volun- 
teer organization,  but  it  would  only  cost 
the  Government  about  $400,000  annually- 
Overall,  this  amendment  will  cost  the 
Government  only  about  $500,000  annual- 
Iv,  while  assuring  the  Nation  of  a  re- 
source   that    saves    many    times    thai 
amount.  But  more  important  than  the 
money  will  be  the  hundreds  of  lives  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  will  save  because  of  the 
action  we  take  here  today. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff > 
for  offering  his  amendment. 

As  some  of  the  Members  may  remem- 
ber over  the  Easter  recess  a  civilian 
aircraft  crashed  and  one  of  my  secre- 
taries who  was  aboard  was  killed.  Con- 
gressman Jack  Edwards'  secretary  was 
also  on  board  and  was  killed.  It  was  a 
real  tragedy,  and  the  CivU  Air  Patrol 
immediately  went  out  and  searched  the 
wreckage,  as  they  do  in  so  many  in- 
stances. ,  .„  .  , 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Civil  Air  Patrol 
performs  a  very  real  pubhc  service,  and 
I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment  is 
commendable.  Speaking  for  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  we  are  very  pleased  to  accept  it. 
Mrs.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLFF  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Louisiana. 

Mrs  HOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  froni 
New  York  'Mr.  Wolff',  the  leader  of 
the  Congressional  Squadron  of  the  CivU 
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amendment  to  our  attention.  I  wish  to 
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Air  Patrol,  for  bringing  this  important 
amendment  to  our  attention.  I  wish  to 
salute  him  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  for  the  remarkable  work 
they  do  for  this  country  and  for  the  peo- 
ple who  are  lost  and  their  families. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolff). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  title  VIII 
for  the  purposes  of  offering  an  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFXBED  BT   MB.  PANETTA 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Panetta:  Page 
20.  after  line  8.  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

•ETmoACnVE  PAT  BI9UALIZATI0N  FOB  WOBLD 
WAB  n  PHUJPPINE  SCOUTS 

Sec.  805.  (a)  Subject  to  subsection  (d) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  pay  In  a 
lump  sum  to  each  person  who  served  as  a 
PhUlpplne  Scout  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  December  7.  1941.  and  ending  on 
December  30,  1946,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
difference  between  (i)  the  total  amount  of 
basic  pay  such  person  would  have  received 
for  his  military  service  during  such  period 
^  the  rates  of  basic  pay  of  the  PhUlpplne 
Scouts  had  been  the  same  as  the  rates  of 
basic  pay  during  such  period  for  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  of 
corresponding  grades  and  length  of  service 
and  (2)  the  total  amount  of  such  basic  pay 
actually   received   by   such   person. 

(b)  In  the  event  a  person  entitled  to  a 
payment  under  subsection  (a)  is  deceased 
such  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  persons' 
and  In  the  manner,  prescribed  In  section  2771 
of  tlUe  10,  United  States  Code, 

(c)  The  retired  pay  of  each  former  Phil- 
ippine Scout  shall  be  computed  for  periods 
beginning  after  September  30,  1980,  on  Che 
basis  of  the  rates  of  pay  prescribed  for  other 
members  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
of  corresponding  grades  and  length  of  service 

(d)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  make  paymente  under  this  section 
is  subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  for  that  purpose.  i-f    f 

(e)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
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Army,  the  Scouts  received  less  than  one- 
half  the  basic  pay  of  other  members  of 
the  U.S.  Army  of  corresponding  grades 
and  lengths  of  service.  The  Scouts  re- 
ceived less  pay  because  they  were  Fili- 
pino— and  for  no  other  reason.  If  this 
House  rejects  this  amendment  today,  it 
will  send  a  very  unfortxmate  signal  to 
the  world.  Rejection  of  my  amendment 
would  signify  an  expedient  commitment 
to  equality  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.   Rejection  would  lend  credence 
to  critics  of  the  United  States  who  claim 
that   our   commitment   to   justice   and 
equality  is  half-hearted.  I  for  one  do  not 
beUeve   the   United   States  should  per- 
petuate   a    policy     of    discrimination. 
Adopting  my  amendment,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  symbolize  a  true  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  wipe  the  slate  clean   by  redressing 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Philip- 
pine Scouts. 

Prior  to  World  War  n,  of  course,  the 
Philippines  were  an  American  territory. 
When  General  MacArthur  began  to 
fashion  our  strategy  against  Japan  to 
the  South  Pacific,  the  Philippines 
became  a  key  element.  MacArthur  re- 
cruited Filipinos  into  the  Philippine 
Scouts  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Army.  In  re- 
cruiting the  Scouts,  MacArthur  said: 

War  is  the  great  equalizer  of  men  Every 
member  of  my  command  shall  receive  equal 
pay  and  allowances  based  on  the  United 
States  Army  pay  scale  regardless  of  nation- 
ality. 


Mr  PANETTA  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 

SlfoTaf    °'    "^^    ^^""^'"^^    '^°- 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple  in  its  content  yet 
quite  profound  in  its  importance  The 
amendment  simply  authorizes  equal  pay 
for  equal  risk  for  veterans  of  the  World 
War  n  Philippine  Scouts  who  fought  so 
bravely  as  part  of  the  U.S.  Army.  These 
were  not  foreign  soldiers;  they  were  an 
tategral  part  of  our  Army.  The  service 
they  provided  at  Bataan  and  Corregidor 
waa  critical  to  the  American  effort 
against  Japan  in  Asia. 

The  importance  of  equalizing  the  pay 
of  these  soldiers  should  be  obvious.  De- 
spite   their    membership    in    the    US 


Despite  that  clear  promise,  however, 
the  Scouts  received  less  than  half  what 
they  deserved. 

General     MacArthur     described     the 
Scouts  as  "excellent  •   •    •  completely 
professional,   loyal,   and    devoted.''   The 
Scouts  were  an  elite  group  with  a  high 
esprit  de  corps  in  which  membership  was 
considered  an  honor  by  Filipinos  and  the 
strictest  standards  were  followed  in  se- 
lection. It  was  the  continued  resistance 
of  the  Philippine  Scouts  on  Bataan  that 
denied  the  Japanese  an  essential  base  for 
the  projected  thrust  to  the  South  Pacific. 
Their  protracted  defense  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  against  incredible  odds  al- 
lowed the  United  States  time  to  recover 
from  the  first  blows  of  the  war  and  begin 
to  send  in  supplies  and  reinforcements. 
According   to   recent   Department  of 
Army  figures,  there  are  only  282  Phihp- 
pine  Scouts  currently  receiving  disabihty 
and  regular  retired  pay  Increasing  their 
benefits  as  proposed  by  my  amendment 
would  cost  another  $494,000.  Doubling 
the  pay  Philippine  Scout  veterans  would 
cost  an  estimated  $8,736,000,  again  ac- 
cording to  Department  of  Army  figures. 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  cost  of  my 
amendment  is  minimal  compared  to  the 
sacrifice  of  life  and  limb  made  by  the 
Scouts  in  the  battle  against  the  Japanese 
in  World  War  H.  Many  of  the  Scouts 
have  moved  to  the  United  States  and 
have  become  citizens,  yet  they  receive 
only  half  the  benefits  of  their  American 
GI  counterparts.  Passage  of  this  amend- 
ment will  send  a  clear  signal  to  Filipino- 
Americans  and  to  the  people  throughout 
the  world  that  our  commitment  to  justice 
is  not  parochial  or  expedient,  but  rather 
that  it  is  fundamental  to  our  conception 
of  human  rights  and  fairness  for  all.  I 


urge    my    colleagues    to    support    this 
amendment. 

n  1620 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.   Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke  to  com- 
mend my  colleague  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta  I ,  and  applaud  him  for  his  lead- 
ership in  this  very  important  oversight 
and  very  important  injustice  as  it  re- 
lates to  our  Filipino  community.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  leadership  and 
foresight  on  this  amendment.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  in  past  years  to  walk  the 
same  paths  trod  by  the  Americans  and 
the  Filipinos  for  whom  the  gentleman 
s.oeaks  on  the  island  of  Corregidor.  Their 
valor  was  parallel  to  the  valor  of  the 
Americans  who  were  there.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  and  I  wish  him  well  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  have  any  figures  as  to 
what  this  would  cost,  and  can  the  gen- 
tleman explain  to  us  why  this  does  not 
come  under  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Yes.  As  I  understand  it. 
this  is  a  pay  issue  that  involves  retro- 
active pay.  Therefore,  it  is  within  the 
confines  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. It  requires  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. The  approximate  price,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  for  ability  to  repay  these  sol- 
diers is  about  $8  million, 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Does  this  include 
dependents  of  those  who  have  died  in 
the  meantime?  Who  will  receive  the  ben- 
efits? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  My  amendment  would 
also  make  appropriate  survival  and  re- 
tirement benefits  available  to  the  Scouts. 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  That  is  included  in 
the  S8  milMon? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
have  a  recollection  that  this  has  come 
up  several  times  before,  and  I  do  not  re- 
member its  final  disposition.  Perhaps  the 
other   gentleman    from   Alabama    (Mr. 
Nichols)   can  remember. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
to  authorize  retroactive  pay  to  Philip- 
pine Scouts. 
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Philippine  nationals  who  volunteered 
for  service  in  the  Philippine  Scouts  were 
paid  at  rates  one-half  the  amount  re- 
ceived by  U.S.  Army  enlisted  members. 
There  was  no  problem  in  attracting  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  volunteers  into  the 
Philippine  Scouts  at  that  time. 

Further,  the  rates  of  pay  offered  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Scouts  were  com- 
parable to  the  rates  of  pay  received  by 
civilian  laborers  in  the  Philippines  at 
that   time — even  though  the  rates  re- 
ceived by  the  Philippine  Scouts  were  less 
than  the  pay  received  by  Army  enlisted 
personnel.  The  Philippine  Scouts  served 
only  in  the  Philippines,  whereas  Army 
enlisted  personnel,  of  course,  had  world- 
wide assignments  and  had  to  maintain, 
in  many  cases,  a  standard  of  living  in 
the  United  States  for  their  dependents. 
The  treatment  of  the  PhUlpplne  Scouts 
when   they   served   alongside   the   U.S. 
soldier  in  the  Philippines  is  no  different 
than  the  treatment  of  foreign  nationals 
who,  today,  serve  beside  our  forces  over- 
seas. Generally  speaking,  the  pay  and 
compensation  system  offered  foreign  na- 
tionals is  similar  to  that  which  is  found 
for  related  jobs  in  the  local  foreign  econ- 
omy. Foreign  nationals  are  paid  accord- 
ing to  local  wage  systems — not  according 
to  U.S.  systems.  In  many  instances,  this 
is  a  result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  governments. 
When  these  Philippine  Scouts  served 
during  World  War   n — in  the  Philip- 
pines— they  v/ere  paid  according  to  local 
wage  rates.  This  was  sufBcient  to  satisfy 
the  members  of  the  Philippine  Scouts  at 
the  time  and  to  recruit  sufficient  num- 
bers. It,  also,  prevented  the  disruption  of 
the  local  economy — a  concern  of  consid- 
erable importance  at  the  time. 

Were  we  to  pay  all  foreign  nationals, 
today  or  in  the  past,  the  same  as  U.S.  per- 
sonnel alongside  whom  they  work,  we 
would  be,  in  some  countries,  significantly 
overpaying  these  foreign  nationals — 
compared  to  what  would  have  to  be  paid 
to  recruit  sufficient  numbers  and  quality. 
In  other  countries,  we  would  be  unable  to 
attract  sufficient  workers  from  the  local 
economy  if  paid  under  the  U.S.  wage 
system. 

There  was  no  inequity  perceived,  at  the 
time,  by  the  Philippine  Scouts,  and  no 
inequity  exists  today. 

The  Department  of  Defense  submitted 
an  unfavorable  report  on  a  bill  similar  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  has  consist- 
ently opposed  enactment  in  the  past. 

I  do  not,  by  my  opposition,  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  wish  in  any  way  to 
diminish  the  value  of  the  contribution  of 
the  Philippine  Scouts  to  this  Nation. 
Their  dedication  and  commitment  Is 
unquestioned. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  support  what 
he  has  said.  I  also  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 
Speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  Vet- 


erans' Affairs  and  speaking  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Aciministration,  this  country  has 
done  a  good  job  in  trjing  to  help  protect 
the  Philippine  Scouts.  Any  Filipino  Scout 
who  can  prove  that  he  was  in  the  service 
has  been  given  retirement  and  has  been 
given  veterans'  benefits  to  the  full 
amount.  In  fact,  after  1945  any  Filipino 
who  could  come  in  and  say  that  he  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  Amer- 
ican forces,  we  have  given  him  one-half 
the  benefits  under  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. So  we  feel  that  we  have  done 
an  excellent  job  trying  to  take  care  of  the 
FiUpino  and  his  family,  and  I  certainly 
hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  de- 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  ra- 
tionale behind  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Cahfornia  (Mr. 
Panetta  )  and  I  also  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution these  brave  Philippine  soldiers 
made  during  World  War  n.  At  first  I  was 
highly  sympathetic  to  the  Idea.  But  upon 
closer  examinations.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  inequity  exists. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Nichols  > .  pointed  out  that  the  Scouts 
were  paid  according  to  local  pay  scales 
and  according  to  local  cost  of  living.  This 
is  our  policy  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
how  we  treat  foreign  nationals  when  they 
work  with  our  services.  We  have  situa- 
tions, for  example,  where  foreign  na- 
tionals are  paid  more  than  our  soldiers 
because  the  local  pay  scales  are  higher. 
I  am  referring  to  Japan  especially. 

I  am  afaid,  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
acceptance  of  this  amendment  might 
well  lead  to  a  costly,  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous precedent.  We  used  Philippine 
Scouts  also  prior  to  World  War  II.  I  un- 
derstand we  used  them  between  the  years 
of  1901  to  1941.  And  then,  too,  if  this 
policy  of  equal  pay  for  equal  service  were 
extended  to  the  civilian  sector,  it  would 
cause  great  disruption,  a  lot  of  money,  a 
great  deal  of  expense,  and  also  it  would 
create  an  administrative  nightmare. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there  are  two  basic  distinctions  here.  One 
is  the  fact  that,  in  recruiting  the  PhUlp- 
plne Scouts,  General  MacArthur  at  the 
time  made  the  commitment  that  they 
woiUd  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  sacri- 
fice. 

The  second  point  is  that  in  1946  the 
Government,  in  fact,  recognized  the  dis- 
crimination by  equaUzlng  the  pay  for  the 
PhUlpplne  Scouts,  simply  faUed  to  pro- 
vide retroactive  payment  for  the  period 
during  the  war.  It  was  during  the  war 
that  they  actuaUy  made  the  sacrifices, 
that  they  were  part  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and 
that  they  were  standing  by  the  commit- 
ment that  General  MacArthur  made. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  at  this  point  to 
understand  that  they  in  fact  have  been 


discriminated  against  and  we  should  try 
to  eq'oalize  that  situation. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  say,  in  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California, 
that  there  is  no  documentation  that 
General  MacArthur  ever  made  the  prwn- 
ise  of  equal  pay  for  equal  risk.  If  he  did 
make  the  promise,  he  had  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  do  it.  And  then.  too.  our 
system  just  does  not  work  that  way.  If 
it  worked  that  way,  a  private  would  get 
paid  more  than  a  general.  Equal  pay  for 
equal  risk  just  is  not  compatible  with 
the  way  we  fight  wars.  So,  I  do  not  feel 
that  that  is  a  meritorious  argument 
either. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H  'WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman made  a  very  good  point,  that  ac- 
ceptance of  thLs  amendment  would  start 
a  very,  very  bad  precedent,  because  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  this  is  just  the 
beginning.  After  this,  if  they  are  success- 
ful, we  wiU  have  numerous  other  re- 
quests made  for  hospital  benefits,  for  new 
buildings  in  the  Philippines,  for  all  types 
of  things  which  are  reaUy  not  warranted 
based  upon  what  we  did  as  a  nation  to 
protect  the  PhUipplnes. 

I  think  the  opposition  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Compensa- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  are  valid 
arguments  and  they  should  be  observed 
by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  it  does  matter  whether  General 
MacArthur  said.  "You  wiU  get  equal  pay 
for  equal  risk"  between  privates,  not  be- 
tween generals  and  privates.  I  think  that 
we  should  understand  that  we  do  not 
have  many  friends  left  in  the  world. 
There  are  not  many  people  who  want 
to  fight  with  us.  There  are  not  many 
people  who  think  we  appreciate  people 
who  do  fight  with  us  I  think  that  those 
Scouts  who  fought  equally  with  those 
who  were  being  paid  regular  Army  wages 
and  those  who  were  later  compensated 
in  benefits  demonstrated  that  an  obliga- 
tion was  created  for  those  Filipino  fight- 
ers. We  demonstrated  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  obligation  because  we  tried  to 
equalize  benefits  after  the  fact. 

'What  we  are  talking  about  Is  equaliz- 
ing pay  during  the  time  of  risk,  and  I 
think  it  only  makes  commonsense  that 
we  do  this. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  •will  the 
gentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  eminent  sense.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  all  of  hts  remarks.  Any  of 
us  who  have  gone  out  to  visit  those  Pa- 
cific  bases,  after  you  leave  Ulsan   in 
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Korea,  you  realize.  untU  you  get  aU  the 
way  around  to  Diego  Garcia  on  the  other 
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regular  and  disability  retired  pay  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Many  of 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  i  Mr.  Panetta  > . 
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cerned  that  in  our  preoccupation  with 
snnhiRt.irai,pfi  new  wesDonrv.  we  are  neg- 


and  $6.2  billion  more  than  was  request- 
ed by  the  administration. 
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Korea,  you  realize,  until  you  get  all  the 
way  around  to  Diego  Garcia  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  that  we  only  have  one 
full-time  installation  left.  Clark  Air 
Force  Base.  And  the  advertising  value 
in  the  headlines  alone  in  these  Philip- 
pine papers  expressing  this  respect  for 
these  heroic  Scouts  would  be  worth  the 
small  amount  of  money  that  is  involved 
here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  committee 
will  exercise  its  good  judgment  to  retro- 
actively reward  those  heroes  who  fought 
and  died  alongside  our  men  in  what  was 
at  the  time  the  most  vicious  conflict  the 
world  has  seen  since  the  Middle  Ages. 
H  1630 
Mr.  HEFTEL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  like  to  thank  my 
colleague  and  say  that  in  the  last  6 
months,  when  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
visit  the  Philippines  and  to  speak  with 
citizens  and  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  one  comment  they  made  re- 
peatedly is,  "We  would  like  to  be  your 
friend.  We  do  not  know  if  you  under- 
stand what  that  means.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand if  you  know  what  Clark  Air 
Force  base  means.  We  wish  that  you 
showed  the  kind  of  appreciation  for  us 
that  we  think  we  deserve." 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  to  authorize  pay  and  bene- 
fits for  members  and  survivors  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Philippine  Scouts. 

The  Philippine  Scouts  were  made  a 
part  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  1930's  to 
help  defend  the  South  Pacific  against 
totalitarian  domination.  It  was  the  con- 
tmued  resistance  of  the  Philippine  Scouts 
on  the  Island  of  Bataan  that  prevented 
our  enemies  from  establishing  an  essen- 
tial base  for  their  projected  thrust  to 
the  South  Pacific.  Against  incredible 
odds,  the  Scouts  provided  a  defense  that 
allowed  the  United  States  time  to  recover 
from  the  initial  blow  of  the  war  and  be- 
gin to  send  in  supplies  and  reinforce- 
ments. 

Although  the  Scouts  have  been  praised 
repeatedly  by  U.S.  military  leaders  for 
their  professionalism,  loyalty,  and  devo- 
tion, they  have  never  received  just  com- 
pensation in  the  form  of  pay  and  benefits 
Many  of  these  men  live  in  the  United 
States  and  are  now  citizens,  but  receive 
only  half  the  benefits  of  other  retirees 
with  comparable  length  and  grades  of 
service. 

I  support  Mr  Panetta's  amendment  as 
a  necessary  first  step  toward  insuring 
the  rectification  of  this  injustice  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  i  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  California  col- 
league <Mt.  Panetta.  which  is  designed 
to  eliminate  the  injustice  which  cur- 
whn  L"L^^  ^Z  ^^^  Philippine  Scouts 
world  wfrn""'"  ''^  ^^-  «^^  "^^-^ 

fnuLl^^  ^^""^  Philippine  Scouts  who 
fought  to  preserve  the  democratic  wav 

^oi  ?''  ^^^  ^"'^^  States  during  this 
war,  only  282  of  these  men  now  receive 
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regular  and  disability  retired  pay  from 
the  Department  of  the  Army.  Many  of 
these  men  are  now  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  along  with  their  spouses  and 
children,  make  many  contributions  to 
our  society.  But  they  have  not  received 
equal  treatment  from  our  Government 
when  compared  to  the  American  GI. 

This  amendment  would  provide  a  lump 
sum  payment  to  the  Philippine  Scouts 
or  their  survivors  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  pay  they  received,  and  that 
received  by  American  GI's  of  comparable 
grades  and  lengths  of  service. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  served  our 
country  during  World  War  II  and  those 
who  were  stationed  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  I  am  sure,  know  what  a  signifi- 
cant role  these  men  played  in  helping 
the  United  States  achieve  victory  in  the 
South  Pacific.  I  realize  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  been  hard  pressed  to  balance 
the  budget,  but  the  cost  of  this  amend- 
ment is  minimal  compared  to  the  serv- 
ices these  Scouts  contributed  to  our 
country,  when  we  most  needed  them.  I 
am  not  asking  you  to  give  these  men 
or  their  survivors  a  hand-out.  only  a 
hand,  which  they  so  rightfully  earned.* 
Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment.  I 
think  there  are  probably  others  in  this 
House  who  served  in  the  South  Pacific, 
as  I  did,  and  fought  with  the  Scouts. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  equity.  We  promised 
it  to  them,  at  a  time  when  we  are 
doing  everything  we  can  to  retain 
friends  in  the  Pacific,  this  amendment 
should  be  passed,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  Congressman  from  California 
for  attempting  to  right  this  wrong. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman's 
comments  and  with  the  proposal  by  our 
colleague  from  California  i  Mr.  Panetta  > . 
I  think  this  is  a  just  cause  and  that  we 
ought  to  vote  in  favor  of  this  proposal. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  be  verj'  brief.  It  looks  like  we  are 
getting  an  opinion  here  that  we  have  not 
done  anything  for  the  Filipinos  or  the 
Scouts.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  vet- 
erans' trip  out  there.  We  have  a  wonder- 
ful hospital.  We  are  going  to  keep  the 
veterans  office  open.  We  have  got  a  num- 
ber of  people  and  their  families  under 
veterans'  benefits.  We  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job.  This  should  not  be  confused 
with  taking  care  of  Filipino  Scouts.  We 
have  well  taken  care  of  them.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  can  prove  that  they  came 
close  to  the  Americans  in  helping  them 
We  have  put  them  under  veterans'  pro- 
grams and  taken  care  of  them.  I  would 
certainly  hope  this  amendment  would  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  would  say  that  we 
have  a  disagreement,  and  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  should  be  passed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  ( Mr.  Panetta  > . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED    VOTE 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— ayes  115.  noes  253. 
not  voting  64.  as  follows: 


.\nderson, 

Calif. 
AiiColn 
Baldus 
Barnes 

Bennett 
BiiiL-rham 

BORgS 

Bontor 

Brown.  Calif. 

Buchanan 

Burton,  Phillip 

Carney 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins,  Dl. 

Conyers 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

cle  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Delhims 

Derwinskl 

Dl.xon 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Emery 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

FI  orlo 

Forsythe 


Abdnor 
Aridabbo 
Akaka 
.Mbosta 
.Vexander 
.\mbro 

.Andrews.  NC. 
Andrews. 
N   Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Archer 
Ashley 
Atkinson 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Beard.  R  I 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
BeviU 
Biaggi 
BlanchaJd 
Eoland 
Boiling 
Bonker 
Boiiquajd 
Bowen 
Brademas 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
BroyhlU 
Burgener 
Burllson 


[Roll  No.  238] 

AYES— 116 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Green 

Guyer 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leland 

Levitac 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Lowry 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McDonald 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mineta 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Nolan 

Nowak 


NOES— 253 

Burton.  John 

B\itler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carr 

Cart«r 

Chappell 

dinger 

OolUns,  Tex. 

Conte 

Corocran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Courter 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dodd 

Duncan,  Greg. 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Eckhaxdt 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Flndley 

Fish 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pepper 

Petri 

Porter 

Prltchard 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Sabo 

Sfintinl 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Solarz 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Swift 

Thompson 

Vento 

Walgren 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whliehurst 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wolff 

Zablockl 


Fisher 

FithJan 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gtamm 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hancc 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harsha 

Heckler 

Hefner 

HlIIIs 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 
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Ichord 

Moorhead, 

Shannon 

Ireland 

Calif. 

Sharp 

Jeffries 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Shelby 

Jenkins 

Murphy,  111. 

Shuster 

Jones,  N.C. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Jones.  Okla 

Murtha 

Snowe 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Musto 

Snyder 

Kastenmeier 

Myers.  Ind. 

Solomon 

Kazen 

Natcher 

Spellman 

Kelly 

Nedzl 

Spence 

Kindness 

Nelson 

Stack 

Kogovsek 

Nichols 

Staggers 

Kramer 

O'Brien 

Stangeland 

Latta 

Obey 

Stenholm 

Leach,  Iowa 

Patten 

Stewart 

Leach.  La. 

Paul 

Stockman 

Leath.  Tex. 

Pease 

Studds 

Lederer 

Perkins 

Stump 

Lehman 

Peyser 

Synar 

Loeffler 

Pickle 

Tauke 

Long,  La. 

Preyer 

Taylor 

Long,  Md. 

Price 

Traxier 

Lott 

Pursell 

Trlble 

Lundine 

Quaylc 

Vander  Jagt 

Lungren 

Qullien 

Walker 

McConnack 

Rahall 

Wampler 

McDade 

Rallsback 

Watkins 

McEwen 

Ratchford 

White 

McHugh 

Regula 

Whitley 

McKay 

Reuss 

Whllt::.ker 

McKlnney 

Rhodes 

Whltlen 

Marks 

Ritter 

Williams.  Ohio 

Marriott 

Roberts 

WUson,  C.  H. 

Martin 

Robinson 

Winn 

Mattox 

Rostenkowskl 

Wlrth 

Mazzoll 

Roth 

Wright 

Michel 

Runnels 

Wyatt 

Mlkulskl 

Russo 

Wylle 

Mlnish 

Satterfleld 

Yatron 

Mitchell.  NY 

Sawyer 

Young.  Fla. 

Moffett 

Scheuer 

Young,  Mo. 

Mollohan 

Schulze 

Zeferettl 

Montgomery 

sebellus 

Moore 

Seiberllng 

NOT  VOTING — 64 

Anderson.  11!. 

Grisham 

Rodlno 

Ashbrook 

Harkin 

Rose 

Aspin 

Hightower 

Rudd 

Bauman 

Hmson 

St  Germain 

Boner 

HoUenbeck 

Stark 

Breaux 

Holtzman 

Steed 

Brown,  Ohio 

Howard 

Stratton 

Cheney 

Johnson.  Colo 

SjTnms 

Cleveland 

Lee 

Thomas 

Coleman 

Lent 

Udall 

Conable 

Luken 

UUman 

Dannemeyer 

McClory 

Van  Deerlln 

Derrick 

Madigan 

Vanlk 

Devine 

Mathls 

Voikmer 

Dlggs 

Mica 

Weaver 

Early 

Miller,  Calif. 

Williams,  Mont 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Wolpe 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Wydler 

Garcia 

Mottl 

Yates 

Qialmo 

Neal 

Young,  Alaska 

Goldwater 

Ottinger 

Grassley 

Patterson 

Z  1650 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri  and  Mr. 
DODD  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  STOKES,  DANIEL  B.  CRANE, 
and  LIVINGSTON  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
weekend  I  took  time  out  of  my  schedule 
to  visit  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  one  of 
the  Nation's  largest  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand bases  located  in  my  district. 

It  is  the  home  of  some  30  B-52  bomb- 
ers, about  6,000  Air  Force  personnel,  and 
165  Minuteman  missile  sites  spread 
around  13,000  square  miles  of  western 
South  Dakota  rangeland. 

After  listening  to  an  Air  Force  briefing 
there,  talking  to  the  airmen  and  women, 
and  inspecting  the  facilities,  I  am  con- 
CXXVI 724— Part  9 


cemed  that  in  our  preoccupation  with 
sophisticated  new  weaponry,  we  are  neg- 
lecting some  of  the  basics  essential  to 
our  national  defense. 

I  am  talking  primarily  about  two  areas 
of  military  spending;  Basic  pay  and  op- 
eration and  maintenance. 

I  was  informed  that  the  26  SAC  bases 
in  this  country  are  in  desperate  need  of 
more  than  $100  million  in  building  re- 
pairs and  $25  million  in  runway  mainte- 
nance. 

At  Ellsworth  I  saw  crumbling  runways 
that  cannot  stand  up  to  the  load  of  244- 
ton  B-52's.  On  hot  summer  days,  pieces 
of  the  cracked  runways  are  sucked  into 
the  jet  engines  as  the  aircraft  await 
takeoff. 

The  B-52's  are  so  old  that  some  parts 
have  to  be  handmade.  The  manufactur- 
ers have  long  since  gone  out  of  business. 

Those  who  place  their  faith  in  the 
theory  of  mutual  assure^I  destruction 
iMADt  might  well  ponder  the  fact  that 
this  front  line  of  our  Nation's  missile  de- 
fense experienced  about  775  hours — more 
than  32  days — of  downtime  last  year  be- 
cause the  bEise's  repair  trucks  were  in 
such  bad  shape  they  could  not  reach  the 
Minuteman  sites. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Penta- 
gon does  not  commit  more  of  its  funds 
to  maintenance  of  our  existing  defense 
installations  and  equipment,  rather  than 
concentrating  on  exotic  new  weaponr>', 
it  may  be  too  late  to  build  those  systems. 

One  wonders  whether  this  policy  of 
deferred  maintenance,  which  by  all  re- 
ports is  rampant  throughout  our  military 
establishment,  may  have  been  the  indi- 
rect cause  of  the  helicopter  failures  in 
the  Iranian  rescue  mission  last  month. 

As  for  pay,  my  party  talked  to  a  young 
woman,  a  private,  whose  base  salary  is 
$500  a  month,  before  taxes  and  social 
security.  Her  take  home  pay  makes  her 
eligible  for  food  stamps  as,  indeed, 
thousands  of  our  militarj-  families  are 
dependent.  Thousands  more  are  still  too 
proud  to  appl>'. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  All-Volunteer  Mili- 
tary is  in  trouble.  It  is  no  wonder  the 
retention  rate  is  dowTi,  quality  of  re- 
cruits is  declining  and  the  Reserve 
Forces  are  suffering.  It  is  no  wonder  we 
have  ships  tied  up  in  drydock  because 
they  lack  the  skilled  personnel  to  operate 
sophisticated  equipment. 

If  we  want  a  first-class  military,  I 
do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  get  it  by 
offering  them  welfare  status  in  the  lower 
ranks. 

So  I  hope  that  we  m\\  take  action  to 
improve  military  pay  and  benefits  and 
our  oversight  committees  should  insist 
that  the  military  establishment  set  some 
priorities  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance area. 

•  Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6974, 
Department  of  Defense  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  This  legislation  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $53.1  billion  for  DOD 
in  fiscal  year  1981,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $11.7  billion  over  fiscal  year  1980 


and  $6.2  billion  more  than  was  request- 
ed by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nation  is  at  a  cru- 
cial time  in  its  historj-.  The  decisions  we 
make  todaj'  will  dictate  our  position  in 
the  world  in  the  future.  If  we  want  to 
regain  our  position  as  the  strongest  na- 
tion on  the  Earth,  if  we  want  to  regain 
our  superiority  in  the  defense  area,  then 
it  is  essential  that  we  take  the  extraor- 
dinary steps  called  for  in  this  legislation. 
Over  recent  years,  our  real  military 
needs  have  been  forced  to  take  a  back 
seat  to  spending  in  the  area  of  social 
programs.  I  personally  beheve  that  our 
defense  requirements  have  been  per- 
mitted to  slip  too  far  and  we  now  find 
ourselves  with  a  backlog  of  requirements 
that  arc  essential  to  national  defense  and 
security.  All  of  these  requirements  are 
urgent  in  these  jjenlous  times,  when  the 
world  is  becoming  more  dangerous  each 
day.  This  backlog  is  the  result  of 
claims  that  necessar>'  defense  equipment 
was  'unaffordable"  in  years  past.  Well, 
we  have  finally  reached  the  point  where 
we  must  increase  spending  in  this  area 
to  meet  our  real  defense  needs 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  the  legislation 
before  us  today  take.';  a  step  in  that  di- 
rection. It  presents  Members  of  Congress 
with  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  rectify  a 
problem  that  has  been  building  over 
the  last  decade.  As  the  committee  re- 
port aptly  stated.  'The  question  before 
the  96th  Congress  is  not  'whether  we  c^n 
afford  what  we  need  for  defense?'  The 
question  is  'whether  we  can  afford  not  to 
buy  what  we  need  for  defense  at  reason- 
able rates?" 

Briefiy.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  author- 
izes $36.3  billion  for  procurement:  $16.7 
billion  for  research,  development,  test 
and  evaluation ;  and  $167  million  for  civil 
defense.  Major  programs  funded  by  the 
bill  include  $16.8  billion  for  much-needed 
Na\'y  shipbuilding  and  $7.2  billion  for 
missile  procurement. 

Whether  or  not  the  increase  in  mili- 
tary spending  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion will  insure  our  military  superiority 
over  the  Soviets  in  years  to  come  is  not 
the  proper  question.  What  these  in- 
creases will  do  is  allow  us  to  work  to- 
ward overcoming  a  condition  which 
would  put  us  in  the  unacceptable  posi- 
tion of  military  inferiority.  The  events 
of  the  last  6  months  alone  should  put 
us  on  notice  of  our  dramatic  needs  in 
the  defense  area.  The  takeover  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran  and  the  subsequent 
aborted  rescue  attempt,  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  AfghanLstan.  and  our  continuing 
interests  in  the  security  of  the  Middle 
East  all  serve  to  highlight  this  point. 

There  are  those  who  will  characterize 
this  increase  in  military  spending  as  "re- 
actionary" and  "alarmist."  But  it  is 
really  an  acknowledgment  of  our  neglect 
for  our  real  military  needs  over  the  last 
decade, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help  halt  the 
erosion  of  our  defense  capabilities  by 
supporting  H.R.  6974.* 
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•  Mr.    NICHOLS.    Mr.    Chairman,    the     Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel        Joikt  explanatobt  statement  or  -rm 
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through  the  month  of  August  without  reduc- 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield     amounts  carried  in  the  varimiK  w^'tif 
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•  Mr.  NICHOU3.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
House  Anned  Services  Committee  is  to- 
day proposing  to  the  House  an  authori- 
zation package  to  provide  adequate  de- 
fense capabilities  for  these  United 
States.  Defense  expenditures  are  expen- 
sive, we  all  recogiiize  that  fact,  but  I 
believe  we  also  realize  that  to  be  impre- 
pared  if  our  adversaries  decided  to  test 
our  military  strength  would  be  far  more 
costly. 

In  an  attempt  to  reduce  some  of  these 
costs  to  the  American  taxpayer,  the  Con- 
gress directed  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  develop  an  armored  air  defense 
gim  system  to  protect  our  Improved  front 
line  tank  forces  as  well  as  our  personnel. 

Presently  this  responsibility  is  assigned 
to  the  20-mm  Vulcan  Gratling  gim,  a  sys- 
tem that  adequately  served  our  military 
during  the  Vietnam  era.  With  the  ad- 
vances of  the  Soviet  Union  in  aircraft 
and  helicopter  weapons,  the  Vulcan  sys- 
tem can  no  longer  escort  our  front  Une 
forces  and  provide  sufficient  air  defense 
in  such  areas  as  range,  accuracy,  foul 
weather  and  firepower.  This  creates  a 
serious  void  in  our  defense  system  leav- 
ing our  troops  susceptible  to  devastating 
enemy  air  attacks. 

Th«  DIVAD  system,  fimded  in  this  au- 
thorization bill,  meets  the  congressional 
mandate  of  immediate  production  capa- 
bility, and  cost  effectiveness  by  utUizing 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible  off-the- 
shelf  components. 

For  reasons  unrelated  to  the  program, 
the  Army  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
scheduled  DIVAD  authorization  and  this 
request  is  very  nearly  reflected  In  the 
authorization  bill  we  debate  today.  The 
Department  of  Defense  had  proposed  an 
additional  cut  in  the  DIVAD  program  but 
this  proposal  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
committee. 

The  development  of  the  DIVAD  system 
is  predicated  on  the  use  of  low -risk 
technology  which  may  be  applied  to  ex- 
isting armored  vehicles.  The  resulting 
accelerated  DIVAD  program  develop- 
ment will  provide  a  low-cost  air  defense 
system  capable  of  defending  positions 
vulnerable  to  enemy  air  attacks. 

I  believe  this  system  is  important  to 
our  modem  military.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  be  mindful  of  this  impor- 
tant air  defense  system  and  continue  to 
support  the  programs  development.* 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RosTXNKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (HJl.  6974  >  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  pro- 
curement of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval  ves- 
sels, tracked  combat  vehicles,  torpedoes, 
and  other  weapons  and  for  research,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  for  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe  the  author- 
ized persormel  strength  for  each  active 
duty  component  and  the  Selected  Re- 
serve of  each  Reserve  component  of  the 


Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  personnel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  to  author- 
ize the  military  training  student  loads, 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution  thereon. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUPPLEMENTAL, 
ADDITIONAL,  MINORITY,  OR  DIS- 
SENTING VIEWS  TO  COMMITTEE 
REPORT  AND  H.R.  7235  TO  BE 
PRINTED  WITH  COMMITTEE  RE- 
PORT TO  BE  FILED  BY  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  FLO  RIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  any  supplemental, 
additional,  minority,  or  dissenting  views 
to  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  on  H.R. 
7235,  which  are  filed  within  3  days 
after  the  bill  was  reported,  shall  be 
printed  with  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, which  must  be  filed  by  noon  on  Fri- 
day to  comply  with  the  Budget  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  545,  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FOOD  STAMPS 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  545)  making 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  the  food 
stamp  program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1980,  for  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

CONFEHENCE    REPORT     (H.    REPT.     NO.     96-957) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  appropria- 
tion for  the  food  stamp  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1980.  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  having  met.  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  1,  2.  and  5. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  3  and  4. 
Jamiz  L.  Whitten, 

BnX  D.  BtTRLISON, 

Bob  Tbaxles, 
Bill  Alezandee, 
Matthew  P.  McHtjoh, 
WnooAM  H.  Natchkr, 
John  W.  Jensette,  Jr., 
Mark  Andrews, 
J.  K.  Robinson, 
John  T.  Mtkrs, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  Eacleton, 
Robert  C.  Btro, 
Birch  Bath, 

QtJENTIN  N.  BUROICK, 

Warren  G.  Magnttson, 
Pat  Leahy, 
Henry  Bellmon. 
Milton  R.  Young, 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Joint  Explanatory   Statement   op  the 

commn-tee  of  conference 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980, 
submit  the  following  Joint  statement  to  the 
House  and  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
aigers  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  $2,556,- 
174.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  $3,002,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Amendment  No.  2:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  make  the 
inflation  adjustment  of  benefits  an  annual 
one.  rather  than  semi-annual.  The  conferees 
note  that  a  similar  provision  has  been  in- 
corporated In  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment  insert  the  following:  "  :  Provided 
further.  That  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  directed  to  study  the  effects  of  reg- 
ulations which  would  limit  benefits  to  the 
participants  in  the  food  stamp  program 
based  upon  value  of  the  participants'  assets, 
shall  recommend  an  appropriate  level  of 
asset  value  which  would  deny  or  reduce  ben- 
efits to  a  participant  and  analyze  the  Im- 
pacts of  such  a  restriction.  Appropriate  ex- 
emptions to  this  restriction  should  be  con- 
sidered. The  Department  is  to  analjrze  the 
administrative  burden  which  this  will  im- 
pose upon  the  States.  The  Department  is 
to  report  to  Congress  Its  findings  in  this 
matter  not  later  than  January  15,  1981 :  Pro- 
vided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  study  the  impact  and  ad- 
visability of  counting,  for  the  purposes  of 
Income  in  determining  eligibility:  all  edu- 
cational loans  on  which  pajrment  is  de- 
ferred; grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
veteran's  educational  benefits  used  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  at 
any  educational  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing: and  all  housing  subsidies  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  payments  made  by  an  out- 
side party  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  or 
household.  The  Department  is  to  report  to 
Congress  Its  findings  In  this  matter  not 
later  than  January  15.  1981. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  Department  shall  submit  to  Congress 
an  interim  report  in  regard  to  both  of  these 
matters  no  later  than  September  15,  1980. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following:  "Provided 
further.  That  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  the  determination  on  benefit  re- 
ductions required  by  section  18  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977.  as  amended,  on  the  basis 
of  a  total  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1980 
of  »9, 191.000,000:  Provided  further.  That  total 
appropriations  shall  not  exceed  $9,191,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1980.". 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
The  Department  is  to  operate  the  program 
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through  the  month  of  August  without  reduc- 
ing benefits  to  eligible  persons,  assuming  that 
the  $2,556,174,000  appropriated  in  the  resolu- 
tion Is  sufficient  funding  to  carry  through 
August.  The  determination  under  section  18 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  additional 
appropriation  contemplated  within  the  $9,- 
191,000,000  figure. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  in- 
cluded in  income  for  determining  recipient 
eligibility  certain  payments,  grants,  benefits, 
subsidies  and  other  Income  sources.  A  study 
in  this  regard  is  directed  In  connection  with 
amendment  number  three. 

Jamie  L.  Whittem, 

BILL  D.  BiTRLISON, 
BOB  TRAXLER, 

BILL  Alexander, 
Matthew  F.  McHtrcH, 
William  H.  Natcher, 
John  W.  Jenrette,  Jr., 
Mark  Andrews, 
j.  k.  robinson, 
John  T.  Myers, 
Silvio  O.  Conte, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Tom  Eagleton, 
Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Birch  Bayh, 
Quentin  N.  Burdick, 
Warren  G.  Magntson, 
Pat  Leahy, 
Henry  Bellmon, 
Milton  R.  YotrNo, 
Harrison  H.  Schmitt, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  unanimous- consent  request 
granted  earlier  today,  I  call  up  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  545)  making  an  urgent  ap- 
propriation for  the  food  stamp  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  can  we  find 
out  if  this  is  the  last  item  for  the  day, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  respond 
in  the  aCarmatlve. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate knowing  that,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEASaiR.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr,  Whitten)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  MEissachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr,  Whitten)  . 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  calling  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  emergency  res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program.  "ITie  House  promptly 
passed  this  resolution  just  2  days  ago. 
The  Senate  increased  the  amount  that 
was  in  the  House  bill  by  some  $446,226,- 
000.  We  can  all  see  that  there  may  be 
increased  demands  for  food  stamps  be- 
cause of  the  eligibility  of  those  who 
are  unemployed. 

In  the  other  body  five  amendments 
were  added  to  the  resolution  we  sent 
to  them  on  an  emergency  basis.  The 
emergency  situation  had  prompted  the 
House  to  take  food  stamp  funding  out 
of  the  regular  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  and  to  bring  it  up  separately. 
We  felt  an  obligation  on  our  side  to  hold 
the  conference  agreement  to  the  amount 
the  House  had  included  because  to  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  break  faith  with 
the  other  programs  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  which  have  not  yet 
come  to  the  House  floor  for  considera- 
tion. That  bill  includes  funding  which 
is  needed  just  as  urgently  as  the  matter 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  not  only  added 
additional  funds  but  also  added  four 
other  amendments,  the  general  nature 
of  which  were  to  write  into  the  bill  cer- 
tain legislative  requirements  of  some- 
what unclear,  but  possibly  substantial, 
impact.  We  were  able,  however,  to  reach 
agreement  on  the  House  figure  as  the 
appropriated  amount. 

We  also  agreed  that,  in  figuring  how 
to  handle  this  program,  the  Secretarj'  of 
Agriculture  should  take  into  considera- 
tion not  only  the  amount  appropriated 
but  also  the  amount  contemplated  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  resoltuion  as 
necessary  to  meet  the  need. 

However,  I  repeat  again,  we  did  not 
appropriate  that  Senate  amount  in  this 
bill.  We  also  were  able  to  get  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  to  change  the 
legislative  requirements  they  had  in- 
cluded in  the  resolution  into  studies 
rather  than  mandatory  changes  in  eligi- 
bihty.  In  providing  that  these  matters 
be  studied,  we  will  be  able  to  know  the 
facts  before  we  take  special  action.  Pri- 
marily, that  has  to  do  with  counting  as 
income  student  loans,  scholarship,  vet- 
erans benefits,  and  housing  subsidies  In 
determining  eligibility  of  people  and  also 
determining  eligibility  based  on  their 
assets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  did  In- 
sist that  this  be  a  study  with  reports  to 
the  Congress  so  we  will  know  all  the  facts 
before  we  deal  vrtth  these  proposals. 

I  do  say  that  in  my  opinion  there  was 
not  a  truly  dissenting  vote  on  the 
conference.  We  are  in  essential  agree- 
ment. I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  will  be 
brought  up  very  soon  because  the  pro- 
grams in  that  bill  are  just  as  much  of  an 
emergency  as  is  the  measure  we  have 
before  us  today.  That  would  leave  it 
where  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  in 
setting  its  ceiling,  will  be  able  to  see  what 
we  face.  We  have  in  this  agreement,  how- 
ever, not  in  any  way  Jeopardized  the 


amounts  carried  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  Included  this  program  until  we 
pulled  it  out  in  order  to  expedite  its  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  critical  that  this 
body  act  today  on  the  conference  agree- 
ment just  reached  by  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  urgent  food  stamp 
supplemental  appropriation  (HJ.  Res. 
545). 

We  have  brought  to  the  floor,  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  a  good  conference  agree- 
ment which  includes  the  House  figure  of 
$2,556  million  in  additional  funding  for 
the  food  stamp  program  for  fiscal  1980 

Let  me  restate  just  how  urgent  this 
matter  is.  This  program  is  facing  a  criti- 
cal deadline  today  More  than  21  million 
Americans  depend  on  these  benefits  to 
provide  them  with  assistance  in  purchas- 
ing a  minimal  daily  diet.  More  than  3.2 
million  Americans  over  the  age  of  65  will 
not  know  where  their  next  meal  is  com- 
ing from  unless  we  act  now. 

As  I  have  warned  before,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  disrupted  on  June  1 — even  if  it 
is  revived  later  on — it  will  cause  consid- 
erable hardship  and  social  chaos  for  mil- 
lions of  needy  Americans. 

This  body  has  gone  to  considerable 
lengths  to  assure  that  the  needy  people 
of  this  Nation  will  receive  these  life-sus- 
taining benefits  on  time.  We  wrestled  in 
full  committee  with  waivers  of  the  budget 
ceilings,  and  we  took  the  extreme  step  of 
separating  the  food  stamp  program  out 
from  the  fiscal  year  1980  supplemental 
in  order  to  put  it  on  a  fast  track.  Then, 
Chairman  Whitten  and  I  went  to  the 
Rules  Committee  and  argued  for  the 
emergency  nature  of  this  critical  meas- 
ure. In  responsible  fashion,  the  House 
acted  promptly  and  sent  a  sound  bill  to 
the  Senate. 

While  the  Senate  originally  added  sev- 
eral amendments,  we  have  come  from 
conference  with  a  good,  sound  agreement 
that  I  believe  all  of  us  can  support. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House  figure 
of  $2,556  million  while  assuring  that  the 
Secretary  administer  the  program  with- 
out reducing  benefits  to  eligible  persons 
through  August  1980. 

The  agreement  further  states  that 
total  appropriations  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  fiscal  1980  shall  not  exceed 
$9,191  million — the  amount  currently  es- 
timated to  be  needed  for  the  program 
through  September  1980.  This  flgtire 
would  allow  room  for  additional  appro- 
priations, if  they  become  necessary  be- 
fore September  30,  1980,  amounting  to 
$446  million.  Obviously,  the  budget  cell- 
ing yet  to  be  decided  on  would  have  to 
accommodate  any  further  appropria- 
tions for  this  program. 

The  conference  agreement  also  pro- 
vides for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  conduct  two  studies.  One  on  the  effects 
of  regiilations  limiting  benefits  to  ptutlc- 
ipants  based  upon  value  of  the  partici- 
pants assets.  And,  a  second  on  the  im- 
pact of  counting,  for  purposes  of  income 
in  determining  eligibility:   Educational 
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loans,  grants,  fellowships,  veterans"  edu- 
cational benefits  and  all  housing  subsl- 


could  turn  up  and  there  will  be  less  de- 
mand for  food  stamps. 


be  harmed  by  a  possible  program  suspen- 
sion. While  I  support  this  stopgap  meas- 
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loans,  grants,  fellowships,  veterans'  edu- 
cational benefits  and  all  housing  subsi- 
dies. The  reports  on  these  studies  are 
to  be  delivered  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  15,  1981. 

Again,  let  me  urge  your  support  of 
this  urgent  matter.  It  is  a  good  confer- 
ence agreement  which  leaves  intact  the 
House  dollar  figure  and  the  House  prin- 
ciple not  to  exceed  the  House  proposed 
budget  ceiling. 

ni700 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  excellent  explana- 
tion of  the  conference  report.  In  the  re- 
port, as  I  understand  :t  in  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman,  there 
IS  very  little  difference  between  this  con- 
ference report  and  the  way  this  bill  left 
the  House.  The  money  amount  is  the 
same,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, in  view  of  that  fact,  what  would 
be  the  gentleman's  best  guess  as  to  when 
we  will  run  out  of  food  stamp  money  in 
1980?  What  is  the  gentleman's  time 
frame? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think,  as  I  said  on  the 
floor  the  other  day  and  said  in  confer- 
ence today,  I  thought  September  1.  We 
made  that  provision  in  the  conference 
that  we  could  go  up  to  that  figure  of  $446 
million  either  through  the  second  sup- 
plemental, which  will  be  following  on  the 
heels  of  this,  or  through  some  other 
procedure. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Would  the  gentleman 
say  that  it  is  probable,  then,  we  will  run 
out  of  food  stamp  money  about  mid- 
August?  Would  that  be  fair? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  say  mid-August, 
September  1. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  So  it  would  be  the 
same  scene,  the  same  actors,  the  same 
stage  probably  at  the  end  of  July;  we 
will  be  enacting  our  third  supplemental 
food  stamp  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  could  be  in  Septem- 
ber, but  we  could  be  taking  care  of  it 
right  following  on  the  heels  of  this  bill 
with  a  second  supplemental  if  we  can 
cut  something  else  out  of  that  second 
supplementad  in  order  not  to  exceed  the 
budget  limit. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is,  I 
just  slid  over  those  two  studies,  but  those 
were  actually  provisions  that  the  Senate 
put  in  which  were  very,  very  damaging. 
I  thought,  to  the  elderly  people,  housing, 
college  students,  and  we  were  able  to 
eliminate  those  and  put  them  in  a  study. 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  the  gentleman  In  urging  passage  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  think  anyone  can  say  when  the 
Department  will  run  out  of  funds,  if  at 
all,  because  the  economy  could  turn  up. 
Maybe  it  is  not  likely  to  do  that,  but  it 


could  turn  up  and  there  will  be  less  de- 
mand for  food  stamps. 

But.  the  important  thmg  is,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  now  is  required  by 
this  amendment  offered  today  to  start 
leveling  off,  level  the  number  of  food 
stamps  that  he  is  dishing  out  because  he 
is  on  notice  now  that  he  has  to  allocate 
the  program  through  the  remaining 
months,  and  he  knows  what  the  ceiling 
is.  He  is  sure]-  not  going  to  cut  out  the 
needy  peoplp  ut  he  can  start  watching 
more  closelv  who  is  getting  them,  and 
hopefully  take  off  those  who  do  not  need 
them  and  put  the  program  on  a  paying 
basis 

This  is  important.  I  think  we  have  at 
least  put  a  cap  on  it.  Earlier  today  we 
heard  the  argument  that  we  need  a 
cap.  This  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  puts  a  cap  on  it  which  I  think  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  this  is  not  really  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
what  assurance  do  we  have  that  some- 
place down  the  line,  like  say  in  Puerto 
Rico,  where  they  are  using  food  stamps 
as  another  form  of  currency,  it  has  be- 
come so  prelavent,  as  I  understand  it, 
that  it  is  another  form  of  currency.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
correct.  I  have  not  been  in  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  will  have  to  get 
the  gentleman  down  there  for  some  rea- 
son, but  my  understanding  is  that  in 
many  places  in  the  country  this  is  now 
used  as  money. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  any 
shooting  blinds  down  there  or  not. 

But,  my  understanding  is  that  there 
are  many  places  in  this  country  where 
food  stamps  are  now  used  as  another 
form  of  currency,  and  I  wonder  if  we 
are  ever  going  to  begin  to  control  this. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  very  valid  point,  and  the  two 
studies  that  are  provided  for  in  this  con- 
ference which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  to  make  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  January  15 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  January  15,  1981? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  1981.  studying  the 
assets  of  people,  the  qualifications  and 
all.  I  think  those  studies  will  direct 
themselves  to  the  question  that  the  gen- 
tleman  from   California   is   asking. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  I  reluctantly 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
545,  supplemental  appropriations  for 
food.  I  realize  that  unless  these  emer- 
gency funds  go  through,  the  truly  poor — 
those  who  deserve  and  require  help — will 


be  harmed  by  a  possible  program  suspen- 
sion. While  I  support  this  stopgap  meas- 
ure, I  have  grave  concerns  about  the 
overall  program. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  become 
the  Nation's  largest,  most  expensive  wel- 
fare program  and  is  completely  out  of 
control.  Unless  we  do  something  now  to 
bring  it  back  to  its  original  purpose — to 
l^rovide  nutritional  assistance  to  the 
poor — the  program  will  collapse  beneath 
its  own  weight. 

How  this  program  has  grown  is  a  clas- 
sic study  of  noble  intentions  superseding 
logical,  prudent  administration.  The  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program  has  increased 
31.700  percent  since  1964  when  442.359 
beneficiaries  drew  $36  million  worth  of 
stamps.  The  number  of  food  stamp  bene- 
ficiaries today  is  dose  to  22  million  peo- 
ple, a  5.511 -percent  growth  since  1964. 
The  eligibility  standards  are  so  broad 
and  program  mismanagement  so  ram- 
pant that  one  in  four  Americans  is  eli- 
gible for  food  stamps.  If  the  over  50  mil- 
lion eligible  people  would  chonse  to  draw 
food  stamps,  the  current  estimated  S10.6 
billion  program  cost  could  easily  mush- 
room to  over  $26  billion  a  year.  In  addi- 
tion, no  one  .seems  to  know  for  sure  how 
much  mismanagement  there  is  but  one 
estimate  places  the  error  rate  at  $1.4  bil- 
lion. 

Today,  the  average  food  stamp  house- 
hold participates  in  three  assistance  pro- 
grams: 13  percent  of  the  households 
have  monthly  mcomes  above  the  poverty 
line.  In  fact,  it  is  possible  that  a  family 
of  four  with  a  gross  annual  income  of 
$13,138  can  receive  food  stamps.  S.  1309 
which  cleared  the  House  last  week  would 
raise  that  gross  income  limit  to  $17,928; 
29  percent  of  the  households  own  their 
homes  and  36  percent  own  their  cars.  3.6 
percent  of  the  food  stamp  caseload  is 
comprised  of  students  and  strikers. 

The  shift  to  nationwide,  miiform  eligi- 
bility standards  and  away  from  State 
control  has  been  a  primary  cause  for  the 
cost  explosion.  The  program  no  longer 
has  the  effective  administration  and 
flexibility  to  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  people. 

There  are  people  who  need  food 
stamps.  They  are  the  truly  poor  who 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  cannot 
provide  themselves  and  their  families 
nutritionally  sound  diets.  But  because 
the  program  is  so  out  of  control,  the  poor 
do  not  get  all  they  should  while  the  tax- 
payers are  burdened  by  more  than  they 
can  handle. 

The  program  has  not  worked  as  in- 
tended. I  regret  that  the  House  did  not 
adopt  needed  reforms  during  its  con- 
sideration last  week  of  the  authorization 
bill.  Someday  soon  the  Congress  will  have 
to  come  back  and  perform  radical  sur- 
gery if  the  program  is  to  survive. 

Mr,  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Having  the 
pleasure  of  serving  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  our  chairman 
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on  the  conference  committee,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  feels,  as 
I  do,  that  the  conference  report  is  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  Secretary  that  we 
intend  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  just  ques- 
tioned. If  there  is  another  segment  of 
currency,  I  think  we  have  sent  a  mes- 
sage that  we  want  to  cut  that  out.  We 
want  to  help  the  needy,  not  the  greedy, 
not  the  lazy.  The  workfare  program  that 
the  authorizing  committee  put  in  the  bill 
for  next  year,  along  with  what  we  did 
today,  is  sending  that  message.  Would 
the  gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  It  is  right  in  the  conference 
report,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to 
come  back  with  that  report,  that  in- 
vestigation, and  let  the  Congress  know 
what  they  found  out. 

Mr.  JENRETTE.  I  thank  tl  e  gentle- 
man. 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week,  this  House  overwhelming  ap- 
proved S.  1309,  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1979.  I  was  proud  to 
join  wich  my  colleagues  in  voting  to 
raise  the  ceiling  for  this  program  to 
$9.49  billion  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  $9.7 
biUion  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

Om  responsibiUty  for  providing  the 
most  economically  disadvantaged  of  our 
society  with  a  minimum  level  of  subsist- 
ence does  not  end  with  this  vote,  how- 
ever. S.  1309  alone  cannot  protect  the 
21.7  million  people  who  currently  receive 
food  stamp  benefits  from  certain  mal- 
nutrition and  probable  starvation  after 
May  15,  the  date  when  funding  for  this 
vital  feeding  program  runs  out. 

Today,  we  take  up  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545,  the  supplemental  food  stamp 
appropriation  bUl,  whose  passage  will 
insure  that  the  poor,  the  elderly,  and 
needy  children  under  18  years  of  age  will 
continue  to  receive  their  benefits  through 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

If  we  fail  to  approve  this  $2.6  billion 
measure,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  forced  to  order  the  States  to 
terminate  their  food  stamp  programs.  In 
Minnesota  alone,  over  140,000  people  will 
not  know  where  their  next  meal  is  com- 
ing from,  should  this  suspension  go  into 
effect. 

This  drastic  and  imnecessary  step  can 
be  avoided  if  we  act  now.  Let  us  not  add" 
to  the  unreasonable  suffering  that  Infla- 
tion, unemployment,  and  poverty  have 
already  inflicted  on  our  most  vulnerable 
population. 

A  letter  which  I  received  just  this  week 
from  a  mother  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  high- 
lights the  urgency  of  this  situation: 

I  am  very  worried  about  the  welfare  of 
my  children.  They  need  all  the  nutrition 
they  can  get  to  feed  their  little  bodies.  They 
are  our  next  generation  and  thev  need  a 
good  start  on  life.  There  Is  no  way  that 
I  or  any  other  AFDC  mother  can  absorb 
the  high  cost  of  food  In  our  budget.  We 
only  receive  enough  to  live  on  plus  the 
food  stamps,  if  the  food  stamp  program 
does  not  receive  adequate  funding,  we  will 
be  forced  to  choose  between  paying  our  bUls 
and  starving.  I  Just  don't  see  how  we  can 
possibly  live  if  we  do  not  receive  these  bene- 
fits for  even  one  month,  let  alone,  any  long- 


We  now  have  the  opportimity  to  pre- 
vent further  physical  and  emotional 
hardship  to  those  who  have  been  hit 
hardest  by  the  present  state  of  our 
economy.  The  food  stamp  program  has 
proven  to  be  one  of  this  Nation's  prin- 
cipal weapons  against  hunger.  We  can 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  the  ef- 
fective and  continuous  operation  of  this 
program  by  supporting  this  emergency 
legislation  today.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  316,  nays  36, 
not  voting  80,  as  follows : 

[Roll  No.  239] 


.*.ddabbo 

.\lcaka 

-Mbosta 

.'Mexander 

.Ambro 

.'inderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews.  N.C. 
Andrews. 

N  Dak. 
.Annunzlo 
Anthony 
.'^pplegate 
Ashley 
.'Vtklnson 
AuColn 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Beard,  R.I. 
Beard.  Tenn. 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Eethiine 
3eviU 
Blaggi 
Bingham 
Blanchartl 
Boggs 
BoU'ing 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouqviard 
Bo  wen 
Brademas 
Brlnkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Broomflcld 
BroyhUl 
Buchanan 
R\:rgener 
Burlison 
Biirton,  Phillip 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Clausen 
Clay 
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dinger 

CoeJho 

Collins,  n. 

CXinte 

Oonyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Coughlln 

Courter 

D' Am  ours 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Davl.s.  Mich. 

Davis.  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

DeckaTd 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Dlngell 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan  Oreg. 

Duncan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Etnery 

Erdalil 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Ferraro 

Flnriley 

Fisher 

Filhian 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Oilman 


Glnn 
Cillckman 
Gonzalez 
GoodllQg 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Guarini 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
F  !ftel 


Ills 

'Uenbeck 

jIt 

pklns 
-ton 
bbard 
hjckaby 
Hughes 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  N  C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kaeen 
Kemp 
KUdee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Latta 

Leach,  Iowa 
Leath.  Tex. 
Lederer 
Lehman 
Leland 
Le  vitas 
Livingston 


Lloyd 

Lons.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

lujan 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Madlgan 

MaKUlre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mlk\ilskl 

.Miller,  Ohio 

Mlneta 

JJinish 

MitcheU.N  Y. 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Munha 
Musto 
Myers,  Ind 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 


Archer 
Badham 
Carney 
OolUns.  Tex. 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Dickinson 
Dornan 
Edwajtls,  Okla 
English 


Nowak 

03rien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prttchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QulUen 

Rahal! 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Royer 

Runnels 

RUBSO 

Sabo 

Sanruil 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

SelberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

NAYS— 36 

Evans,  Ind. 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Tex. 

Ichord 

Jeffries 

KeUy 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lungren 

McDonald 


Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr 

Snowe 

Snyaer 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spenman 

Spence 

Stack 

Sta«gers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stewart 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams.  Ohio 

WUson,  Tex. 

WUin 

Wlrth 

Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Yatron 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Mo. 
Zablockl 


Marlenee 

Paul 

Both 

Rousselot 

Satterfleld 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Stenholm 

Siockman 

Stump 

WUson.  Bob 
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Abdnor 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashbrook 

Asp  in 

Barnard 

Bauman 

Boland 

Boner 

Breaux 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burton,  John 

Cheney 

Cblsholm 

Cleveland 

Coleman 

Conable 

Cotter 

Dannemeyer 

Derrick 

Devlne 

Dicks 

Dlggs 

Dixon 

Early 

Edwards.  Ala 

Fazio 


Fish 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gialmo 

Goldwater 

Grassley 

Grlsham 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Hlghtowi . 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Holtzman 

Howard 

Hutto 

Johnson.  Oolo. 

LaFalce 

Leach.  La 

Lee 

Lent 

Luken 

McClory 

Mathis 

Mica 

MJUer.  Calif. 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Moakley 

n  1720 


Motti 

Otttuger 
Patterson 
Rodlno 
Rose 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

St  OermalQ 

Stark 

Steed 

Stratton 

Symms 

Thomas 

Udall 

unman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Volkmer 

Weaver 

Williams.  Mont. 

WUson.  C.  H. 

Wolpe 

Wydler 

Yates 

Young.  Alaska 

ZeferetU 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hanley  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook  against. 
Mr.  Moakley  for.  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 
Mr.  Coleman  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  against 
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Mr.  McClory  for.  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colo-      exemptions    to    this    restriction    should    be 
rado  acalnst.  considered.    The    Denartment    is    to    analyze 


Now.  in  what  position  does  that  put 
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figure,  but  we  have  a  higher  flgtire?  Is     opment  Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
fhof  T-ioVito  and  the  African  Development  Fund,  having 


TITLE  II— ASIAN  DE^rELOPMENT  BANK 
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Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado against. 
Mr.  Sawyer  for,  with  Mr.  Rudd  against. 
Mr.  Rodlno  for,  with  Mr.  Symms  against. 

Until  fiuther  notice: 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Abdnor 

Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Plah. 

Mr.  Bre»ux  with  Mr.  Thomas. 

Bdr.  Jcrim  L.  Burton  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mrs.  ChlahoUn  with  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Early  with  Mr.  Ooldwater 

Mr.  Pazlo  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  aiaimo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Puqua  with  Mr.  Hlnson. 

Mr.  Howard  with  Mr.  Cheney 

Mr.  LaPalce  with  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Stark  with  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  with  Mr  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bajna. 

Mr.  Mottl  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr  Lee. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr  Leach 
of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Zeferettl  with  Mr.  Volkmer. 

Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana 

Mr.  Wolpe  with  Mr.  Orlsham. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Oarcla. 

Mr.  Hlghtower  with  Mr.  Holland 

Mr.  Rose  with  Ms  Holtzman. 

Mr.  Patterson  with  Mr  Derrick. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr  Dlggs 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr  Hutto 

Mr.  unman  with  Mr  Mica. 

Mr.  Vanik  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 

Mr.  Luken  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  nilnols 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr  Aspln. 

Mr   Boner  with  Mr  Bauman 

Mr  Brown  of  California  with  Mr  Dicks 

Mr  Mathls  with  Mr  Ottlneer 

Mr   Weaver  with  Mr   aeveland 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

AMXNDICENTS    IN    DISACREEMCNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  3:  Page  1,  line  16. 
after  "operations"  Insert  ":  ProiHded  fur'- 
ther.  That  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
directed  to  study  the  effects  of  regulations 
which  would  limit  benefits  to  participants 
m  the  food  stamp  program  based  upon  value 
of  the  participants'  assets,  shall  recommend 
an  appropriate  level  of  asset  value  which 
would  deny  or  reduce  benefits  to  a  partici- 
pant and  analyze  the  Impacts  of  such  a 
restriction.  Appropriate  exemptions  to  this 
restriction  should  be  considered.  The  De- 
partment Is  to  analyze  the  administrative 
burden  which  this  will  Impose  upon  the 
States.  The  Department  Is  to  report  to  Con- 
gress Its  findings  In  this  matter  not  later 
than  September  1,  1980 

MonoK  orrniED  bt  ms.  WHrrrEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrmsN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

■' :  Provided  further.  That  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  study  the  effects 
of  regulations  which  would  limit  benefits  to 
participants  In  the  food  stamp  program 
based  upon  value  of  the  participants'  as- 
sets, shall  recommend  an  appropriate  level 
of  asset  value  which  would  deny  or  reduce 
benefits  to  a  participant  and  analyze  the 
Impacts  of  such   a  restriction.   Appropriate 


exemptions  to  this  restriction  should  be 
considered.  The  Department  Is  to  analyze 
the  administrative  burden  which  this  will 
Impose  upon  the  States.  The  Department  Is 
to  report  to  Congress  Its  findings  In  this 
matter  not  later  than  January  15,  1981: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  study  the  Impact  and  advis- 
ability of  counting,  for  the  purposes  of 
Income  In  determining  eligibility:  all  edu- 
cational loans  on  which  payment  Is  de- 
ferred; grants,  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
veteran's  education  benefits  used  for  the 
payment  of  tuition  and  mandatory  fees  at 
any  educational  Institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing; and  all  housing  subsidies  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  payments  made  by  an 
outside  party  on  behalf  of  an  Individual  or 
household.  The  Department  Is  to  report  to 
Congress  Its  findings  In  this  matter  not  later 
than  January  15.  1981." 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  4:  Page  1.  line  16, 
after  "operations  "  Insert  ":  Provided  further. 
That  no  further  appropriations  will  be  made 
for  the  food  stamp  program  In  fiscal  year 
1980.  The  sum  provided  herein  substantially 
exceeds  previous  estimates  of  program  needs 
and  fully  utilizes  projections  of  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  remaining  within  the 
Congressional  budget  celling  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  there- 
fore directed  to  utilize  those  procedures 
authorized  in  section  18  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977,  as  amended,  to  assure  that  pro- 
gram costs  do  not  exceed  available  funds 
and  to  avoid  unnecessary  disruptions  or 
substantial  reduction  in  benefits  under  the 
program.". 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MR    WHrrTEN 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 

motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  WHtTTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  4  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert the  following: 

"Provided  further.  That  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  make  the  determination 
on  benefit  reductions  required  by  section 
18  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977,  as 
amended,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1980  of  $9,191,000,000: 
Provided  further,  That  total  appropriations 
shall  not  exceed  $9,191,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1980.". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
voted  in  the  conference  report  for  a  level 
of  something  in  excess  of  $8  billion  for 
the  food  stamp  program.  It  was  a  figure 
of  $300  million  or  $400  million  less  than 
that  cited  here  in  the  disagreeing 
amendment. 


Now.  in  what  position  does  that  put 
me  when  I  vote  for  a  figure  of  about  $8.6 
billion,  but  then  I  find  here  a  figure  in 
excess  of  that,  aggregating  $9.1  billion? 

Would  the  chairman  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  just  where  we  are  now  in  this 
program? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  that  the  amount  of  money  ap- 
propriated in  this  resolution  is  exactly 
$2,556,174,000.  No  more.  The  additional 
amount  that  is  mentioned  is  the  amount 
that  the  Senate  estimated  would  be 
needed  and  upon  which  the  Secretary 
may  base  his  assumptions.  That  addi- 
tional amount  is  not  included  in  this 
resolution. 

The  figure  that  the  gentleman  has 
read  includes  the  $6.2  billion  that  has 
already  been  appropriated  and  the  $2.5 
billion  which  we  are  providing  in  this 
resolution,  plus  that  additional  amount 
which  the  Senate  has  estimated  will  be 
needed,  and  which  we  agree  may  have  to 
be  spent,  but  is  not  appropriated  here. 

So  the  gentleman  is  reading  the  total 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  base  his  monthly  allocation  under 
section  18  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act.  This 
resolution  does  not  include  all  of  that 
amount.  It  includes  $2,556,174,000,  the 
same  as  was  included  in  the  resolution 
originally  passed  by  the  House. 

The  other  amount  is  a  total  upon 
which  the  Secretary  may  base  his  esti- 
mate of  fimds  which  may  become  avail- 
able for  fiscal  year  1980  so  that  he  can 
plan  programs  ooerating  accordingly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  explanation.  I  think,  in 
sum  and  substance,  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen is  that  this  higher  figure  which  is 
cited  by  way  of  this  disagreeing  amend- 
ment is  the  overall  figure  which  we  are 
really  going  to  be  spending  for  food 
stamps  for  this  fiscal  year. 
□  1730 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  May  I  say,  some  of  the 
gentleman's  colleagues  insisted  on  put- 
ting this  figure  here. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  reason  we 
are  here  today  is  we  have  never  had  a 
cap  on  this  before  in  an  appropriation. 
We  have  always  given  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  a  blank  check.  Now  we  have 
got  this  cap.  We  have  to  start  making 
plans.  It  is  new  procedure.  I  guess.  I  can 
understand  whv  people  would  not  under- 
stand, but  without  this  cap,  it  is  open- 
ended.  We  just  come  back  every  2  or  3 
months  and  appropriate  more  money. 
This  puts  a  cap  on  it.  It  is  very  necessary. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  cap  could  set  in 
motion  certain  other  provisions  of  law. 
and  is  included  as  a  guide  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Do  I  understand  my  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois then  that  he  voted  on  a  different 
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figure,  but  we  have  a  higher  figure?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  When  the  gentleman 
words  it  that  way,  may  I  say  we  agreed 
on  an  appropriation  of  $2,556,174,000, 
but  recognized  that  an  even  higher 
amount  may  become  necessary.  We  men- 
tion both  figures,  but  only  appropriate 
the  amount  of  $2.5  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentlanan 
would  yield  further,  so  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  is  clearly  just  out  of  control, 
but  we  have  mstde  it  out  of  control  more? 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  As  I  said  earlier,  $6.2 
billion  of  this  amount  has  already  been 
appropriated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  is  only  a  billion 
dollars  here  and  a  billion  dollars  there. 
I  guess  it  does  not  really  matter.  When 
you  have  got  an  out-of-control  welfare 
program,  I  guess  you  just  let  it  go  out 
of  control. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTTEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  guess  the 
gentleman  would  prefer  what  the  other 
body  had,  which  was  wide  open.  We  got  it 
compromised  and  got  a  cap.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  appreciated  by  this  body,  but 
it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  voted  for 
an  appropriation  bill  for  food  stamps 
and  authorizations  because  it  has  been 
under  control,  but  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  putting  a  cap  on  it.  I  voted  on  it. 
I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  have  got 
a  cap  on  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  conference 
report  and  on  the  several  motions  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  662 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STTTUTTONS 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  Senate  bill  (8.  662)  to  provide  for 
increased  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
fund: 

CoNrcRENCK  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-974) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
a^eelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  662) 
n«fi.!!S.  i'  ^°^  Increased  participation  by  the 
Ualtwl  States  in  the  Inter-American  Devel- 


opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Fund,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

TITLE      I— INTER-AMERICAN      DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 
Sec.  101.  The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  Act  (22  D.S.C.  283  et  seq.)  is  amended — 
(1 )   by  redesignating  section  29  as  section 
28:   and 

i2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section : 

"Sec.  29.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  is  authorized  to  vote  for  two 
resolutions  which  were  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernors at  a  special  meeting  in  December 
1978  and  are  pending  before  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Bank.  These  resolutions 
provide  for  ( 1 )  an  increase  in  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  and  additional 
subscriptions  thereto,  and  (2)  an  Increase  in 
the  reisources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Oper- 
atlorLs  and  contributions  thereto.  Upon 
adoption  of  these  resolutions,  the  United 
States  Governor  is  authorized  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  (A)  to  subscribe  to  two 
hundred  twenty-seven  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  shares  of  the  Increase 
In  the  authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Bank. 
of  which  two  hundred  ten  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  four  shall  be  callable  and  seven- 
teen thousand  and  ninety-two  shall  be 
paid-in.  and  (B)  to  contribute  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  $630,000,000;  except 
that  any  ccmmltment  to  make  such  sub- 
scriptions to  paid-in  and  callable  capital 
stock  and  to  make  such  contributions  to  the 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  shall  be  effective 
only  to  such  extent  or  In  such  amounts  as 
are  provided  in  advance  In  appropriation 
Acts. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  increase  in 
the  United  States  subscription  and  contri- 
bution provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  d)  $2,474,287,189  for  the 
United  States  subscription  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank,  and  i2)  $630,000,000  for 
the  United  States  share  of  the  increase  in  the 
resources  of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
"lO  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury — 

"(1)  shall  pay  the  United  States  contri- 
bution to  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations 
authorized  by  this  section  by  letter  of  credit 
in  four  annual  installments;  and 

"(2)  shall  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  certification  from  the  Bank  that  any 
undisbursed  balances  resulting  from  draw- 
downs on  such  letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed 
at  any  time  the  United  States  share  of  ex- 
pected disbursement  requirements  for  the 
following  three-month  period. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  section  may  be  used  for 
any  form  of  assistance  to  anv  country  whicli 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Bank  " 

Sec.  102.  The  President  shall  evaluate  a  pro- 
posal for  Joint  action  by  the  countries  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  other  countries 
which  participate  In  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  to  Increase  exploration  for 
and  exploitation  of  energy  and  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
multUateral  Incentives,  administered  by  the 
Inter-American  Develooment  Bank,  to  private 
investment  In  such  resources.  The  President 
shall  report  his  findings  to  the  ConBress  not 
later  thtm  September  30.  1980,  together  vrith 
such  recommendations  as  he  considers  ap- 
propriate. 


TITLE  II— ASIAN  DEVELOPMENT  BANS 

Sec.  201.  The  Asian  Development  Baxik  Act 
(22  use.  285  et  seq.i  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions : 

"Sec.  24.  (a)  The  United  States  Governor 
of  the  Bank  Is  authorized  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  $378,250,000  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund,  a  special  fund 
of  the  Bank,  except  that  any  commitment  to 
make  such  contribution  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  obtaining  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Development  Fund 
provided  for  in  this  section,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated,  without  fiscal 
year  limitation.  $378,250,000  for  payment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treastiry — 

"(1)  shall  pay  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  Asian  Development  Fund  author- 
ized by  this  section  by  letter  of  credit  In  four 
annual  installments;  aind 

"(2)  shall  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  certification  from  the  Bank  that  any 
undisbursed  balances  resulting  from  draw- 
downs on  such  letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed 
at  any  time  the  United  States  share  of  ex- 
pected disbursement  requirements  for  the 
foUowIng  three-month  period. 

"Sec.  25  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
Talwsin  (before  January  1,  1979.  known  as  the 
Republic  of  CSiina)  shall  be  p>ermltted  to  re- 
tain membership  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  and  that  the  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  Bank  shall  notify  the  Bank 
that  a  serious  review  of  future  United  States 
participation,  including  any  future  payments 
to  the  Asian  Development  Fund,  would  ensue 
If  Taiwan  were  expelled  from  the  Bank." 
TITLE  ni— AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Sec.  301.  The  African  Development  F^ind 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et  seq.)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  section  212  as  section 
211;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sec.  212  (a I  The  United  States  GovemtH- 
of  the  Fund  is  authorized  to  contribute  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  $125,000,000  to 
the  Fund  as  the  United  States  contribution 
to  the  second  replenishment  of  the  resources 
of  the  F*und.  except  that  any  commitment  to 
make  such  contribution  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  obtaining  the  necessary  appropria- 
tions. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation.  $125,000,000  for 
payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  to  a  mlnl- 
miun  the  cost  to  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury — 

"(1)  shall  pay  the  United  States  contribu- 
tion to  the  African  Development  P^ind  au- 
thorized by  this  section  by  letter  of  credit 
in  three  annual  installments;  and 

"(2)  shall  take  the  steps  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  certification  from  the  F^Jnd  that  any 
undisbursed  balances  resulting  from  draw- 
downs on  such  letter  of  credit  will  not  exceed 
at  any  time  the  United  States  share  of  ex- 
pected disbursement  requirements  for  the 
following  three-month  period.". 

TITLE    rv — EXPORT   OPPORTTTNTTT 
ENHANCEMENT 

Sec.  401  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  Instruct  the  United  States  Executive 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  African  Development  Fund  to  take 
all  possible  steps  to  assure  that  information 
relative  to  potential  procurement  opportuni- 
ties for  United  States  firms  is  expeditiously 
communicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea«- 
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ury,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Such  Information  shall 
be  dlsoemlnated  as  broadly  as  possible  to 
both  large  and  small  business. 
TITLS  V— HITMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTING 
Sec  501.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Act  of 
October  3.  1977  (Public  Law  95-118;  22  U.S.C. 
262g).  Is  amended  In  subsection   ic)  — 

(1)  by  Inserting  ■•(!)■'  Immediately  after 
••(c)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  report  quarterly  on  all  loans  considered 
by  the  Boards  of  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Institutions  listed  in  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Comjnlttee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  CTrban 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate.  Each  such  quarterly  report  shall  In- 
clude a  list  of  all  loans  considered  by  the 
Boards  of  Executive  Directors  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  shall  specify  with  respect  to 
each  such  loan — 

"(l)    the  Institution  Invoh-ed. 

"(11)  the  date  of  flnal  action; 

"(111)  the  borrower; 

"(Iv)  the  amount; 

"(V)  the  project  or  program; 

"(vl)  the  vote  of  the  United  Stales  Oov- 
ernment; 

"(vU)  the  reason  for  United  States  Gov- 
ernment opposition.  If  any; 

"(vlll)  the  flnal  disposition  of  the  loan; 
and 

"(Ix)  If  the  United  States  Government 
opposed  the  loan,  whether  the  loan  meets 
basic  human  needs. 

"(B)  The  Information  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  subparagraph  I  A)  also  shall  be 
Included  In  the  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Policies  ". 

(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
shall  report  quarterly  to  the  chairmen  and 
ranking  minority  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Development 
Institutions  and  Finance  of  such  Commit- 
tee, and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate,  in  each  Instance  in  which  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  an  In- 
stitution listed  in  subsection  (a)  opposes 
any  loan,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance  for  reasons  regarding  human 
rights.  Each  such  report  shall  Include — 

"  (  A )  the  reasons  for  such  opposition; 

"fB)  all  policy  considerations  talcen  Into 
account  in  reaching  the  decision  to  oppose 
such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or  technical 
assistance; 

"(C)  a  description  of  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  the  country  involved: 

"(D)  a  record  of  how  the  United  States 
Government  voted  on  all  other  loans,  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  technical  assistance  to 
such  country  during  the  preceding  two 
years;  and  ./ 

"(K)  information  as  to  how  the  decision 
to  oppose  such  loan,  financial  assistance,  or 
technical  assistance  relates  to  overall  United 
States  Government  policy  on  human  rights 
in  such  country. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  shall  consult  frequently  and  In  a 
timely  manner  with  the  chalnnen  and  rank- 
ing minority  members  specified  in  para- 
graph (1)  to  Inform  them  regarding  any 
prospective  changes  in  policy  direction  to- 
ward countries  which  have  or  recently  have 
had  poor  human  rights  records.". 

(c)  Title  vn  of  the  Act  of  October  3, 
1977,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 


"Sec.  706.  The  President  shall  direct  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development, 
the  United  States  Governor  of  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  the  United 
States  Governor  of  the  International  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  United  States  Governor  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
United  States  Governor  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund,  to  consult  with  the  other 
Governors  of  those  institutions  concerning 
adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  their  respective  institutions 
to  establish  human  rights  standards  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  each  applica- 
tion for  assistance.". 

TITLE      VI— USE      OF      RENEWABLE      RE- 
SOURCES FOR  ENERGY  PRODUCTION 
Sec.  601.  The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  without  an  adequate  supply  of  energy 
at  affordable  prices  the  worlds  poor  will 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  Jobs,  food,  water, 
shelter,  and  clothing,  and  poor  countries 
win  continue  to  be  economically  and  p>olltl- 
cally  unstable; 

(2)  dependence  on  increasingly  expensive 
fossil  fuel  resources  consumes  too  much  of 
the  capital  available  to  poor  countries  with 
the  result  that  funds  are  not  available  to 
meet  the  basic  needs  of  poor  people; 

(3)  in  many  developing  countries  the  cost 
of  large  central  generators  and  long  distance 
electrical  distribution  makes  it  unlikely  that 
ruraJ  energy  by  means  of  a  national  grid  will 
contribute  to  meeting  the  needs  of  poor  peo- 
ple; 

(4)  only  one  of  eight  rural  Inhabitants  lives 
In  an  area  which  has  access  to  electricity  and 
even  fewer  rural  Inhabitants  actually  have  or 
can  afford  electricity; 

(5)  wood,  animal  and  agricultural  waste, 
and  other  "noncommercial"  fuels  still  supply 
about  half  the  total  energy  in  developing 
countries  and  all  but  a  seventh  In  rural  sec- 
tors; 

(6)  growing  dependence  of  the  world's  poor 
on  wood  for  heating  and  cooking  has  forced 
the  overcuttlng  of  forests  and  as  a  conse- 
quence erosion  and  loss  of  available  agrlcul- 
tui^l  land;  and 

(7)  recent  Initiatives  by  the  international 
financial  institutions  to  develop  and  utilize 
decentralized  solar,  hydro,  biomass.  geother- 
mal,  and  wind  energy  should  be  significantly 
expanded  to  make  renewable  energ>'  resources 
increasingly  available  to  the  world's  poor  on 
a  wide  scale. 

Sec.  602.  (a)  The  United  States  Ctovem- 
ment,  in  connection  with  its  voice  and  vote 
In  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
the  African  Development  Fund,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  shall  encourage 
such  Institutions — 

( 1 )  to  promote  the  decentralized  produc- 
tion of  renewable  energy; 

(2)  to  identify  renewable  resources  to  pro- 
duce energy  in  rural  development  projects 
and  determine  the  feasibility  of  substituting 
them  for  systems  using  fossil  fuel; 

(3)  to  train  personnel  in  developing  tech- 
nologies for  getting  energy  from  renewable 
resources; 

(4)  to  support  research  Into  the  use  of 
renewable  resources.  Including  hydropower. 
biomass,  solar  photovoltaic,  and  solar  ther- 
mal: 

(5)  to  support  an  Information  network  to 
make  available  to  policy  makers  the  full 
ranee  of  energy  choices: 

(6)  to  broaden  their  energy  planning,  anal- 
yses, and  assessments  to  Include  considera- 
tion of  the  supply  of,  demand  for,  and  pos- 
sible uses  of  renewable  resources;  and 

(7)  to  coordinate  with  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development  and  other  aid  orga- 
nizations in  supporting  effective  rural  energy 
programs. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 


"renewable  resource"  means  any  energy  re- 
source which — 
1 1 )   meets  the  needs  of  rural  communities; 

(2)  saves  capital  without  wasting  labor; 

(3)  is  modest  in  scale  and  simple  to  Install 
and  maintain  and  which  can  be  managed 
by  local  individuals; 

(4)  is  acceptable  and  affordable;  and 

(5)  does  not  damage  the  environment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  International  Development  Coopera- 
tion Agency,  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  annually  thereafter 
on  the  progress  toward  achieving  the  goals 
set  forth  In  this  title. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
HzNBT  S.  Rctrss, 
Henbt  G0NZAI.EZ, 
John  J.  LaPalce, 
J.  W.  Srianos, 
HZNBT  J.  Htdi, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Prank  CHtTBCH. 
John  Glenn, 
Paut.  Sakbanes, 
Jacob  Javtts, 
Richard  G.  Luoar, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  662) 
to  provide  for  Increased  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  the  African  Development  Fund,  submit 
the  following  Joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment,  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  and  clari- 
fying changes 

TITLE    I — INTEB-AMERICAN    DEVELOPMENT    BANK 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  an  au- 
thorization Of  »1, 649 ,900.000  for  the  United 
States  subscription  to  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
$2,749,207,988  for  that  purpose.  The  Senate 
recedes  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
authorizing  $2,474,287,189  for  the  United 
States  subscription. 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
authorization  of  $600,000,000  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The  Ben- 
ate  bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of 
$700,000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  Senate 
recedes  to  the  House  with  an  amendment  au- 
thorizing $630,000,000  for  the  United  States 
subscription. 

For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cost  of 
participation  in  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  a  minimum,  the  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  pay  the  amounts  required  for  U.S. 
subscriptions  to  the  paid-in  capital  of  the 
Bank  by  letter  of  credit  in  four  annual  in- 
stallments. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
Instructed  to  obtain  a  certification  from  the 
Bank  that  drawdowns  of  the  letters  of  credit 
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win  be  deferred  until  the  funds  are  needed 
by  the  Bank. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  certification 
from  the  Bank  that  it  would  not  drawdown 
the  United  States  contributions  to  the  Fund 
for  Special  Operations  before  they  are  need- 
ed The  conferees  agreed  that  this  change  In 
procedure  will  prevent  the  institutions  from 
maintaining  dollar  balances  in  excess  of  their 
needs,  thereby  reducing  the  outlays  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury  for  fiscal  year  1980  and  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years.  The  Senate  recedes  to 
the  House.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  directed  to  apportion  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  bill  for  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  over  the  Replenishment  period 
In  a  manner  that  will  cause  the  least  pos- 
sible disruption  for  the  Institution. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  none 
of  the  funds  authorized  under  this  section 
may  be  used  lor  any  form  of  assistance  to  a 
nation  that  is  not  a  member  of  the  Bank. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with 
the  understanding  that  this  amendment 
would  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  Bank 
to  lend  to  the  Caribbean  Development  Baiik 
under  Article  III,  Section  1,  of  the  Articles 
of  Agreement  of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  evaluate  a  proposal  for  Joint  action 
by  members  of  the  Bank  to  Increase  explora- 
tion and  exploitation  of  energy  and  mineral 
resources  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  through 
Investment  insurance  administered  by  the 
Bank  and  through  other  methods.  The 
amendment  also  required  the  President  to 
.submit  a  report  and  recommendations  on 
this  matter  by  September  30.  1980.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  that  deletes  the  reference  to  in- 
vestment   Insurance. 

TITLE    II — ASIAN    DEVELOPMENT   BANK 

The  House  amendment  provided  for  an 
authorization  of  $180,000,000  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  Asian  Development  Fund.  The  Senate 
bill  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $445,- 
000,000  for  that  purpose.  The  Senate  recedes 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  author- 
izing $378,250,000  for  the  United  States  sub- 
scription. 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  certification 
from  the  Bank  that  it  will  not  drawdown  the 
United  States  contribution  to  the  Fund  be- 
fore they  are  needed.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained no  similar  provision.  The  Senate  re- 
cedes to  the  House.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  directed  to  apportion  the  funds 
authorized  by  this  bill  for  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Fund  over  the  Replenishment  period 
in  the  manner  that  will  cause  the  least  pos- 
sible disruption  for  the  Institution. 

The  House  amendment  authorized  the 
United  States  to  contribute  up  to  $100,000,000 
to  a  special  refugee  fund  to  be  administered 
by  the  Bank  and  authorized  $100,000,000  in 
appropriations  for  that  purpose.  The  House 
amendment  also  required  the  President  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  support  the 
establishment  of  the  fund.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provisions.  The  House 
recedes  to  the  Senate  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  authorizing  committees  Intend 
to  hold  hearings  to  study  the  feasibility  of 
having  the  multilateral  development  banks 
assist  member  countries  of  first  asvlum  for 
refugees  and  to  aid  in  the  permanent  reset- 
tlement of  refueees  in  third  countries  in 
^uth  and  Southeast  Asia.  The  Executive 
Branch  is  directed  to  study  this  issue. 
n^T.t^"'^®*  amendment  provided  that  the 
united  States  may  not  make  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  Asian  Development  Fund  if  Tal- 
7^,^  is^excluded  from  membership  in  the 
«!;t^.  ^^^'opnient  Bank.  The  Senate  bill 
contained  no  similar  provision.  The  Senate 


recedes  to  the  House  with  an  amendment 
reaffirming  the  position  of  the  Congress  as 
set  forth  In  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act  which 
provides  for  the  protection  of  Taiwan's  in- 
terests in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  future 
U.S.  participation  wotild  be  threatened  if 
Taiwan  were  ever  to  be  expelled  from  the 
Bank. 

TITLE  m AFRICAN  DESILOPMENT  FUND 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  certifi- 
cation from  the  Ftind  that  it  will  not  draw- 
down the  United  States  contributions  to 
the  Fund  before  they  are  needed.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  contained  no  similar  provision.  The 
Senate  recedes  to  the  House. 

TITLE   IV EXPORT  OPPORTUNTTT 

ENHANCEMENT 

The  House  amendment  required  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  Instruct  the  United 
States  executive  directors  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Development 
Fund  to  assure  that  information  relating  to 
export  opportunities  is  communicated  to  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Commerce.  The 
amendment  also  required  the  Information  be 
broadly  disseminated  to  large  and  small 
businesses.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
similar  provisions.  The  Senate  recedes  to  the 
House. 

TITLE  V — HUMAN  RIGHTS  REPORTING 

The  House  bill  contained  a  committee 
amendment  which  required  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  report  on  loans  made  by  the 
multllatjerai  development  banks  and  any 
United  States  actions  taken  on  human  rights 
grounds  with  respect  to  those  loans.  The  bill 
was  amended  on  the  House  Floor  to  require 
the  United  States  to  propose  amendments 
to  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  multi- 
lateral development  banks  that  would 
establish  human  rights  standards  to  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  each  application 
for  assistance  from  those  institutions.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  similar  provisions. 
The  Senate  recedes  to  the  House  on  the 
Committee  amendment  and  recedes  on  sub- 
section (c)  with  an  amendment  directing 
the  U.S.  Governor  of  the  Banks  to  consult 
with  the  other  governors  of  the  Banks  con- 
cerning adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
articles  of  agreement  to  establish  human 
rights  standards  for  assistance. 

TITLE    VI USE    OF    RENEWABLE    RESOURCES    FOB 

ENERGY    PRODUCTION 

The  House  amendment  required  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment  Bank,    the   African   EVevelopment 
Fund,  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
promote  the  development  of  renewable  energy 
resources.  The  Senate  bill  contained  no  simi- 
lar   provisions.    The    Senate    recedes    to    the 
House  with  technical  amendments. 
Henry  S.  Reuss. 
Henry  Gonzalez, 
John  J.  LaFalce, 
J.  W.  Stanton, 
Henry  J.  Hyde. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Frank  Church, 
John  Glenn, 
Paul  Sarbanes, 
Jacob    Javits, 
Richard   G.    Lugar, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO\TD- 
ING  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6412,  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
SUPPLEMENTAL  1980  AUTHOR- 
IZATION FOR  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,    submitted    a    privileged    report 


iRept.  No.  96-98 »  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  670 1  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R.  6412 1  to  authorize  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  research  and  development,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R. 
6846,  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT  AP- 
PROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 
ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Ccmimittee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  prinleged  report 
iRept.  No.  96-981)  on  the  resolution  (H. 
Res.  671 1  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R  6846>  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  activities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6413,  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
AUTHORIZATION    ACT.    1981 

Mr.  FROST,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  submitted  a  privileged  report 
iRept.  No.  96-9821  on  the  resolution  <H. 
Res.  6721  providing  for  consideration  of 
the  bill  I  H.R.  6413;  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  facili- 
ties, and  research  and  program  manage- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. » 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  £isk 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
utes for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the 
distinguished  maiority  leader  the  pro- 
pram  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
friend,  the  acting  minority  leader,  would 
yield,  I  would  say  that  we  have  a  very 
busy  week  scheduled  for  next  week. 

It  is  our  plan  that  when  we  adjourn 
today  we  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  noon 
on  Monday. 

The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows : 

On  Monday,  May  19,  the  House  will 
meet  at  noon.  We  will  consider  17  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  The  reason 
for  that  is  that  it  is  our  plan  to  be  in 
recess  to  ob.serve  the  Memorial  Day 
period  on  the  subsequent  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  and  the  next  time  for  suspen- 
sions will  not  occur  until  June  2.  There- 
fore, we  would  hope  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  consideration  of  all  these  17 
bills.  All  recorded  votes  ■R-ill  be  postponed 
until  Tuesday.  June  20.  1980.  The  House 
will  consider  the  following  17  bills  under 
suspension  of  the  rules: 

H.R.  7102,  Veterans'  Administration 
Health  Care  Personnel  Act; 
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HJl.  3.  omnibus  national  parks; 

HH..  7217,  Hawaiian  parks; 

HJl.  4975.  Irvine  Coast  National  Urban 
Park; 

H.R.  7330,  omnibus  insular  areas; 

H.R.  7105.  youth  hostels; 

H.R.  5837,  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Bo£u-d  retirement  appeals  expense  au- 
thoriaation ; 

HJl.  7191.  Snug  Harbor  Wildlife 
Refuge; 

H.R.  6310.  Atlantic  Timafish  Conven- 
tion Act; 

H.R.  5679,  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center; 

H.  Res.  644.  pertaining  to  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  Convention  on  Biological 
and  Toxin  Weapons; 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Congress'  concern 
over  Cambodian  peoples'  plight  and 
peaceful  resolution  of  Kampuchean  con- 
flict; 

H.R.  6395.  postemployment  restrictions 
for  Consumer  Product  Safety  Commis- 
sion employees; 

H.  Con.  Res.  332,  disapprove  certain 
regulations  under  ESEA  Act  (elemen- 
tary secondary  education ' ; 

S.  Con.  Res.  91.  disapprove  certain 
HEW  regulations; 

H.R.  6940.  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980; 
and 

H.R.  5391.  Internal  Revenue  Code 
amendments  to  chapter  42. 

On  Tuesday.  June  20.  the  House  will 
meet  at  11  a.m..  to  receive  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  is  an  annual  oc- 
currence which  we  would  hope  to  observe 
on  next  Tuesday  Following  that,  record- 
ed votes  on  bills  debated  on  Monday. 
May  19,  will  be  taken. 

Then  we  would  take  up  a  privileged 
resolution.  House  Resolution  655,  to  dis- 
approve proposed  FERC  regulations  on 
incremental   pricing  of  natural  gas. 

Following  that,  we  would  have  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  2313.  the  FTC 
Improvement  Act  of  1980.  and  then  re- 
turn to  the  defense  authorizations.  We 
would  hope  to  be  able  to  finish  them 
expeditiously.  And  I  am  advised  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  amendments 
remaining. 

Having  completed  that  bill,  we  would 
go  to  H.R.  3904.  the  Multiemployer  Pen- 
sion Plan  Amendments  Act  of  1979,  with 
a  modified  rule  and  3  hours  of  general 
debate. 

H.R.  5200.  the  Pair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980.  This  comes  under  an 
open  rule,  with  2  hours  of  debate. 

On  Wednesday,  we  would  meet  at  noon 
and  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday. 

One  of  the  first  orders  expected  to  be 
brought  to  our  attention  is  House  Res- 
olution 660.  in  the  matter  of  Charles  H. 
Wilson; 

H.R.  6942.  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1979. 
under  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate: 

H.R.  4046,  Antitrust  Collateral  Estop- 
pel Act; 

H.R.  4048,  awards  of  prejudgment  in- 
terest in  antitrust  litigation; 

H.R.  2255.  insurance  activities  of  bank 
holding  companies. 

Each  of  the  last  four  would  be  under 
an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  de- 
bate. 


The  House  would  not  be  in  session  on 
Friday  next. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Thursday, 
we  would  be  adjourned  until  noon  on 
Wednesday,  May  28,  for  the  Memorial 
Day  district  work  period. 

The  House  will  adjourn  by  5:30  on  all 
days  except  Wednesday. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought  up 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  in- 
quire if  that  5:30  p.m.  adjournment  time 
on  Thursday  is  secure,  because  obviously 
Members  will  be  having  to  make  plane 
reservations  and  be  at  least  reasonably 
confident  that  they  will  be  out  by  that 
hour  or  earlier? 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield,  let  us  just  commit 
ourselves  jointly  to  that  proposition  and 
have  an  agreement  among  ourselves 
right  now  that  that  is  all  we  are  going 
to  do. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

On  Tuesday,  since  we  are  going  to  be 
receiving  the  former  Members  at  11  a.m.. 
how  long  a  proceeding  would  that  be? 
Will  it  be  an  hour? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  presum- 
ably it  would  take  1  hour  or  thereabouts, 
and  in  the  past,  it  has  not  taken  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Would  those  votes,  if 
there  are  to  be  any  on  the  suspensions 
that  are  considered  on  Monday,  be  voted 
on  first  as  the  order  of  business  then  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  com- 
ing back  into  session,  after  having  wel- 
comed and  received  former  Members.  I 
expect  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a 
recess  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the 
former  Members.  Then  we  would  come 
back  into  session  and  take  first  the  votes 
or  any  bills  held  over  from  Monday  on 
which  recorded  votes  had  been  ordered. 
n  1740 

Mr.  MICHEL.  One  final  question.  On 
the  conference  report  on  the  FTC  there 
is  a  rule  on  that  waiving  all  points  of 
order,  is  there  not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate my  colleague  yielding.  There 
has  been  discussion  about  the  Nicara- 
guan  aid  and  special  rule  to  allow  that 
to  go  to  conference.  Does  the  majority 
leader  know  if  there  is  any  scheduling 
on  thaf 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  there  will  be  nothing  up 
next  week  on  that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  have  no  knowledge  of 
it  at  this  time.  If  a  motion  were  made 
to  go  to  conference,  that  motion  would 
be  in  order,  of  course. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understanding 
is  it  requires  a  special  rule. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
rule. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Is  it  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  bring  that  up? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  aware  there 
has  oeen  any  further  rule  requested. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. But  it  is  not  anticipated  then  that 
that  is  very  likely  to  come  up? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  At  this  moment  I  can- 
not anticipate  it.  I  am  not  going  to  fore- 
close that  possibility,  however.  I  think 
it  unlikely. 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  we  will 
also  need  to  adopt  a  rule  on  the  FTC 
conference  report  first  before  we  can 
take  that  up. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  that  answers 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois'  (Mr. 
Michel)   question. 

Then  to  the  best  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  majority  leader,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  the  Nicaraguan  special  rule  will 
come  up? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  no.  I  just  must 
say  I  think  it  very  unfortunate  that  we 
have  by  our  delay  so  long,  perhaps 
allowed  the  enemies  of  democracy  and 
the  enemies  of  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  to  have  a  field  day  at  our 
expense.  I  think  we  ought  to  be  in  there 
fighting  tooth  and  nail  with  the  Com- 
munists for  the  minds,  hearts,  and  alle- 
giance of  the  people  in  Nicaragua.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  is  my  conviction 
and  that  is  my  personal  feeUng. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Of  course  we  have 
not  had  much  to  do  in  this  country  with 
their  taking  over. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Well,  that  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  certainly  do 
not  run  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  wants 
to  debate  Nicaragua.  I  suggest  he  wait 
until  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Might  I  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  if  there  is  any  possi- 
bility of  a  budget  resolution  conference 
report  coming  up  next  week? 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  That  is  a  possibility? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  a  possibility  and 
I  hope  very  much  it  would  be  a  likeli- 
hood. But  I  am  not  at  this  time  prepared 
to  suggest  that  it  is  likely. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  This 
week  we  had  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  which  we  were  told  had  some 
funds  that  were  very  vitally  needed  to 
continue  Government  functioning.  That 
was  taken  off  the  schedule  and  I  notice 
that  it  is  not  on  the  schedule  for  next 
week.  It  also  contained  some  deferrals 
and  some  rescissions  on  which  the  time 
clock  is  running  against  us  now  and  the 
opportunity  for  Congress  to  act  is  going 
to  run  out  soon  unless  we  take  action  on 
this  particular  bill.  'What  has  happened 
to  the  supplemental? 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
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yield.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  is  we 
have  decided  we  should  wait  and  see 
what  happens  on  the  budget  resolution 
so  that  the  supplemental  can  conform 
itself  to  the  will  of  the  House  and  the 
other  body  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  M'YERS  of  Indiana.  It  is  not  on 
the  program,  so  the  leadership  must 
think  that  the  budget  will  not  be  up  next 
week.  Meantime  we  are  going  to  lose 
our  right  to  act  upon  the  deferrals  and 
the  rescissions. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  should  not  want  to 
deny  the  gentleman  that  right.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  take  things  in  an  order- 
ly sequence.  Under  the  budget  law  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  proper  to  await  the  adop- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution  in  order 
that  we  may  know  what  the  feelings  are 
the  House  and  the  other  body  have  estab- 
lished so  that  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  does  not  breach  those  feel- 
ings. I  think  it  is  conceivable  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  may  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  wanting  to  take  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee  and  make  some  of  the  ad- 
justments to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  M"5rERS  of  Indiana.  I  was  going  to 
suggest  that  we  have  fast  tracked  the 
food  stamps  and  broken  that  away  from 
the  other  bill,  so  possibly  we  will  have  in 
conference  an  opportunity  to  work  on 
the  deferrals  and  the  rescissions  and  wp 
should  also  fast  track  the  deferrals  anu 
rescissions  for  this  other  supplemental 
so  the  Congress  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  exercise  its  rights  under  the  Budget 
Control  Act. 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  can 
help  me  figure  out  a  way  to  fast  track 
that  budget  conference  committee  re- 
port I  would  be  so  much  obliged  to  him 
because  it  would  please  me  no  end. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  The  gentle- 
man knows  how  to  do  it.  We  just  did  it 
a  few  moments  ago.  so  really  it  does  not 
need  any  help  in  that  respect.  But.  really. 
it  is  not  on  this  program  and  I  think 
the  following  week  some  of  the  rescis- 
sions and  deferrals  will  run  out  on  time. 
So  that  is  what  is  concerning  me.  that 
we  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  work 
on  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  me  as  well  and  I  hope  that  we 
are  able  to  finish  our  budget  and  give 
some  guidance  that  the  House  may  ade- 
quately follow  in  establishing  the  right 
pattern  for  that  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill.  I  hope  we  do  not  rim  out 
of  time  and  we  are  striving  toward  that 
end. 

All  of  this  simply  underlines  the  first 
thing  I  said,  which  is  we  have  a  busy 
week  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY 
MAY  19,  1980 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
12  noon  on  Monday  next 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
TexJ^"^^*    of    the    genUeman    from 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  shall  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  TUESDAY. 
MAY  20,  1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Tuesday,  May  20.  1980,  it 
convene  at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON  WEDNESDAY. 
MAY  21,   1980 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
convenes  on  Wednesday.  May  21.  1980. 
it  convene  at  12  noon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  THE  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS DULY  PASSED.  NOT- 
WITHSTANDING ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday.  May  19.  1980,  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
sign  any  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and 
found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECESS  ON  TUESDAY,  MAY 
20,  1980 

Mr.  'WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Tuesday, 
May  20,  1980.  it  may  be  in  order  for  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving in  this  Chamber  former  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  on  Tuesday.  May  20,  1980,  the 


Chair  will  take  1 -minute  speeches  after 
the  reception  for  former  Members.  In 
other  words,  the  Chair  would  like  to  go 
right  into  the  House,  recess  the  House  for 
1  hour,  and  then  at  the  reestablishment 
of  the  House  we  would  take  the  1 -minute 
speeches. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF  COM- 
MERCE TO  SELL  TWO  OBSOLFTE 
VESSELS  TO   COAST   LINE   CO 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
I  H.R.  4088'  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  sell  two  o'jsoletc  vessels 
to  Coast  Line  Co..  and  for  other  purposes. 
with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law. 
the  Secretary'  of  Commerce  Is  authorized, 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  (A)  to  sell,  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  he  deems  are  appropriate 
In  the  national  Interest,  the  five  obsolete 
vessels.  Arcturus,  Hyades.  Factor.  Procyon. 
and  Zelima,  for  the  purpose  of  conversion 
and  operation  in  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  two  obsolete  vessels.  Private 
George  PeteTs  and  Resolute  lor  the  purjxjse 
of  conversion  and  operation  In  the  fisheries 
or  the  domestic  commerce  cf  the  United 
States,  after  due  advertisement  and  upon 
competitive  bids,  to  the  highest  bidder:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  shall  not  sell  the 
vessels  for  less  than  their  scrap  value  In  the 
domestic  market,  and  (B)  to  allow  obsolete 
vessels  previously  sold  from  the  reserve  fleet 
to  be  converted  and  operated  In  the  fisheries 
of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That  (1) 
any  conversion  work  shall  be  performed  in 
the  United  States:  (2i  the  vessels  shall  be 
documented  and  operated  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States:  |3)  If  the  vessels  are 
scrapped,  they  shall  be  scrapped  In  the 
domestic  market:  and  (4)  purchasers  must 
be  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  defined 
In  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916,  as 
amended  ( 46  U.S.C  802 ) . 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Number  the  first  paragraph  Inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  as  "(a)"  and  add  a 
new  paragraph  as  follows: 

(b)  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  certain  for- 
eign citizens  on  the  vessel  Seafreeze  Atlantic. 
Official  Number  517242".  approved  Decem- 
ber 15.  1975  (Public  Law  94-150.  Stat  307), 
Is  amended — 

(1 )  by  striking  out  "Seafreeze  Atlantic, 
Official  Number  517242  (hereafter  referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  'Seafreeze  Atlantic')." 
In  the  first  section  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Arctic  Trawler,  formerly  the  Sea- 
freeze Atlantic,  Official  Number  617242  (here- 
after referred  to  in  this  Act  as  tbe  'Arctic 
TraiDler') ."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  'Seafreeze  Atlantic" 
each  place  It  appears  in  sections  2.  3,  and 
4  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Arctic  Trawl- 
er'\  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "four-year  period"  each 
place  It  appears  in  sections  2  and  3  and 
Inserting  in   lieu  thereof   "six-year  period". 
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Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  H.R.  4088  as  introduced  would 
have  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  sell,  to  a  specific  buyer,  two 
named  vessels,  the  Private  George  Peters 
and  the  Resolute.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  March  24,  1980,  these  vessels  were 
authorized  tx)  be  sold  by  competitive  bid 
subject  to  certain  conditions. 

On  August  2,  1979,  a  bill,  H.R.  3094, 
was  favorably  considered  on  the  Private 
Calendar,  to  authorize  the  sale  of  five 
named  obsolete  vessels  to  a  named  buy- 
er. The  Senate,  in  S.  1656.  the  National 
Fishery  Development  Act.  among  other 
things  considered  the  sale  of  the  vessels 
provided  for  in  H.R.  3094,  but  in  pass- 
ing its  bill,  changed  the  terms  of  sale 
of  the  five  vessels  to  competitive  bid. 

S.  1656  and  H.R.  3094  have  each 
passed  in  their  respective  House,  but 
have  not  be  considered  for  action  by  the 
opposite  body  of  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  in  amending  H.R.  4088. 
has  retained  all  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  Houses  on  vessel  sales,  but  has 
added  to  those  vessels  which  were  pre- 
viously considered  in  H.R.  3094  and  S. 
1656. 

The  Senate's  amendment  is  sound  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  con- 
curring with  their  actions. 

The  amendment  we  ask  your  support 
for  would  extend  for  2  years  the  author- 
ity, granted  by  the  Congress  in  Public 
Law  94-150.  to  allow  the  vessel  the  Arc- 
tic Trawler — formerly  the  Seafreeze 
Atlantic — to  employ  a  certain  percentage 
of  foreign  seamen  until  such  time  as 
American  technicians  can  be  adequately 
trained  to  man  this  vessel.  The  Arctic 
Trawler  is  a  hizh  technoloar^'  fish  proc- 
essing vessel  whose  addition  to  our  fleet 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  our  fishing  and 
maritime  industries. 

I  ask  your  support  for  H.R  4088  as 
amended  by  the  Senate  and  amended  by 
the  addition  we  propose  todav. 
•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
amendment  to  H.R.  4088  is  simply  an  ex- 
tension of  an  existing  act — Public  Law 
94-150 — which  authorized  emplovment 
of  certain  foreign  citizens — up  to  60  per- 
cent— on  the  vessel  Seafreeze  Atlantic. 
and  it  is  this  act  which  mv  amendment, 
the  text  of  H.R.  6061.  would  amend  to 
extend  this  authority  for  2  additional 
years. 

The  intent  of  the  original  act  and  2- 
year  extension  is  to  permit  foreign  citi- 
zens with  special  technical  expertise 
aboard  the  vessel  until  such  time  that 
this  soecial  exnertise  can  be  transferred 
to  U.S.  citizens.  The  soecial  excertise  re- 
quired to  operate  this  vessel  specifically 
involved  the  use  of  German  and  Norwe- 
gian trawl  gear  and  processing  equip- 
ment. This  equipment  is  of  a  scale  larger 
than  most  US.  fishermen  have  had  ex- 
perience with.  Therefore,  allowing  the 
use  of  some  foreign  technicians  aboard 
this  vessel  for  a  limited  period  of  time 
could  benefit  greatly  the  viability  of  this 
large-scale  fishing  operation. 

In  addition,  the  more  rapidly  this  pre- 
dominantly foreign  technology  is  trans- 
ferred to  U.S.  fishermen,  the  more  rap- 
idly the  U.S.  development  of  its  under- 


utilized species  can  occur.  Some  of  the 
t)est  foreign  technology  lor  large-scale 
fishmg  operations  on  underutilized  fish- 
eries has  been  developed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  the  more  rapidly  our  fisher- 
men are  trained  to  use  this  technology, 
the  more  quickly  we  will  be  able  to  de- 
velop these  species  ourselves,  and  im- 
prove our  overall  balance  of  trade  in 
fisheries. 

The  history  of  the  Seafreeze  Atlantic 
is  replete  with  mismanagement,  result- 
ing in  past  poorly  planned  fishing  oper- 
ations, which  never  resulted  in  the  full 
use  of  this  advanced,  large-scale  vessel. 
At  this  time,  some  very  innovative  Seat- 
tle fishermen  have  purchased  this  vessel 
and  plan  to  employ  it  in  the  North  Pacific 
fisheries  which  are  currently  underuti- 
lized. They  intend  to  invest  roughly  $6 
million  to  recondition  the  vessel  for  the 
harvesting  and  processing  of  bottom  fish 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  competitive  in 
the  world  market.  This  is  a  major  oppor- 
tunity for  U.S.  fishermen  to  develop  this 
important  resource,  and  I  feel  that  this 
amendment  would  be  helpful  in  provid- 
ing some  of  the  requisite  foreign  exper- 
tise on  a  short-term  basis.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  amendment  just 
concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  w^as  no  objection. 


PERMISSTON  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FISH- 
ERIES TO  FILE  SUPPLEMENTAL 
TO  COMMITTEE  REPORT  96-935, 
PART   1 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  file  a  supplemental 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries'  Report  96-935.  part  1.  in 
order  to  include  the  additional  views  of 
Representative  Brian  Donnelly,  of 
Massachusetts,  which  were  inadver- 
tently omitted  at  the  filing  of  the  report 
on  May  9.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  PHILADELPHIA'S 
FINEST 

I  Mr.  LEDFRER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 


Mr.  LEDERER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  today  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  Nations  law  enforcement  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker, 
bv  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  the  police 
officer  always  bases  the  possibility  of 
danger  and  death.  Fortunately,  it  is  not 
a  mmute-to-minute  reahty.  For  many 
officers,  many  months,  even  years,  can  go 
by  without  being  exposed  to  real  danger 
or  the  prospect  of  having  to  fire  their 
gun  at  a  suspect.  Yet,  they  never  know 
when  violence  may  strike.  The  possibility, 
especially  for  the  officer  on  the  street, 
is  always  there. 

Too  often,  the  message  "officer  down, 
code  3"  assist  officer  is  broadcast  over 
the  police  radio  frequency.  Too  often, 
this  chilling  signal  ends  in  the  tragic 
death  or  serious  injury  for  one  of  the 
many  thousand  men  and  women  in  every 
community  who  "serve  and  protect."  Too 
often,  we,  the  citizens  of  these  commu- 
nities, fail  to  appreciate  the  quality  of 
our  police  protection  until  reminded  of 
the  fact  when  an  officer  falls  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

These  men  and  women  in  blue  are 
called  upon  to  deal  with  some  of  the  most 
life-threatening  and  heart-rending  of 
human  relationships.  Whether  they  help 
search  for  a  lost  child,  direct  automo- 
bile traffic,  or  intervene  as  social  workers 
in  the  quarrels  and  disputes  of  spouses. 
lovers,  and  neighbors,  they  are  also  the 
first  to  discover  the  tragic  consequences 
that  result  when  the  most  extreme  and 
violent  of  human  passions  explodes 
against  another. 

In  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Speaker,  four  fine, 
bright,  courageous  men  were  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  in  the  last  2  years.  T'nese 
men  leave  behind  families,  friends,  and 
colleagues  for  whom  the  memory  will 
never  match  the  vitality  and  joy  of  their 
living.  These  four  men  I  would  like  to 
honor  today  in  this  Chamber.  They  are: 

Police  Officer  James  J.  Ramp,  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  on  August  8,  1978; 

Police  Officer  Artis  Norris.  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty  on  July  11. 1979: 

Police  Sergeant  Wilfred  Doyle,  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty  on  December  21,  1979: 
and 

Police  Officer  William  Washington, 
killed  in  tlie  line  of  duty  on  January  16, 
1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  tribute  to  these  fallen 
men.  I  think  it  appropriate  that  we 
remember  that  we  can  do  better  our- 
selves. We  can  do  better  to  instill  in 
our  children  respect  for  the  law:  to  instill 
the  belief  that  the  peaceful  resolution  of 
conflict  is  a  most  cherished  of  values. 
The  job  of  a  police  officer  is  neither  easy 
nor  glamorous,  but  it  is  necessary.  It 
will  remain  necessary  so  long  as  we  fail 
to  respect  ourselves  and  our  neighbors. 
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THE  STREAM  OF  CUBAN 
REFUGEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Anthony  > .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  fMr. 
Tauke)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  stream 
of  refugees   fleeing   from   Cuba   to  the 


United  Slates  is  forcing  this  Congress  to 
develop  a  refugee  immigration  policy 
wliich  recognizes  two  important,  yet  con- 
tradictory responsibilities.  On  the  one 
hand,  \^e  are  confronted  with  the  com- 
pelling humanitarian  responsibility  to 
provide  support  for  people  fleeing  from 
political  repression.  On  the  other,  we 
liave  the  responsibility  to  maintain  the 
social  order  and  minimize  the  economic 
social,  and  political  burdens  resulting 
from  an  "open  arms"  immigration  policy. 

More  than  35,000  Cuban  refugees  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  3  weeks.  Current  estimates  indicate 
that  arrivals  will  continue  at  the  rate  of 
3,000  to  4,000  people  per  day.  Over  40 
percent  oi  the  newly  arriving  refugees 
already  have  relatives  in  the  Miami  area. 
Most  have  been  trying  for  years  to 
escape  the  shackles  of  Castro's  commu- 
nism and  to  reunite  with  other  members 
of  their  families.  The  desire  of  the 
Cubans  to  come  to  the  United  States  is 
a  great  tribute  to  our  country.  We  are 
still  perceived  as  the  land  of  freedom 
and  opportunity,  characteristics  that 
should  make  us  all  proud.  The  mass 
exodus  of  refugees  vividly  demonstrates 
to  the  world  the  ineffectiveness  of  com- 
munism and  the  doctrine's  inability  to 
solve  Cuba's  problems. 

However,  we  must  recognize  reality 
and  admit  that  we  cannot  accept  all  the 
people  of  the  world  who  wish  to  come  to 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  our  social  order.  As  the  number 
of  Cuban  refugees  grows — estimates  of 
the  total  number  eventually  coming  to 
the  United  States  range  from  50,000  to 
1  million — we  will  be  confronted  by  in- 
creasing demands  for  a  fair,  equitable, 
immigration  policy. 

Americans  who  are  unemployed  and 
over-taxed  will  react  with  increasing  bit- 
terness against  Government  immigration 
policies  and  the  refugees  themselves. 
People  from  around  the  world  who  have 
been  denied  access  to  the  United  States 
will  resent  America's  open  arms  policy 
toward  the  Cubans.  The  refugees  them- 
selves will  feel  betrayed  as  the  resources 
of  our  Government  prove  inadequate  to 
provide  the  anticipated  "good  life." 

The  administration's  present  policy  is 
disorganized  and  confused;  moreover,  it 
reflects  little  planning  for  the  future.  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  act  imme- 
diately— before  a  greater  crisis  envelops 
us— to  adopt  a  policy  relating  to  the 
Cuban  refugee  issue  that  is  based  on 
compassion  and  commonsense. 

First,  we  must  develop  plans  to  limit 
and  screen  the  number  of  Cuban  arrivals. 
just  like  we  do  with  immigrants  of  other 
nationalities.  In  doing  so,  we  must  rec- 
ognize the  difference  between  political 
refugees  fleeing  oppression  and  economic 
refugees  seeking  the  "good  life."  The 
former  should  have  preference  over  the 
latter. 

Second,  we  must  bring  order  to  the 
current  crisis  by  restricting  the  free  flow 
of  private  American  vessels  to  and  from 
Cuba. 

Third,  we  must  "internationalize"  the 
issue  by  asking  our  Latin  American 
friends  and  our  European  allies  to  share 
in  our  humanitarian  cause  by  providing 
political  sanctuary  to  those  Cubans  who 


are  persecuted,  just  like  many  nations 
did  in  helping  the  Cambodian  and  'Viet- 
namese 'boat  people." 

I  welcome  the  Cubans  who  are  already 
here.  I  hope  those  who  are  politically 
oppressed  will  be  freed  so  that  they  can 
come  to  this  country.  And  I  trust  that  we 
in  this  Congress  will  develop  an  immi- 
gration poUcy  which  meets  our  responsi- 
bilities to  our  Nation  and  the  people  of 
the  world.* 


LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  <Mr.  Grassley)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fed- 
erally funded  Legal  Services  Corporation 
seems  to  have  strayed  far  from  what 
Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  gave  birth 
to  the  organization  in  1974.  Many  ob- 
servers argue  now  that  LSC  has  aban- 
doned its  original  purpose  to  provide 
equal  access  to  the  cotirts  for  the  Na- 
tion's poor.  The  organization  has,  in- 
stead, given  chase  to  social  activism  and 
law  reform. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  pervasive 
feeling  among  many  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration attorneys  that  their  rightful 
function  is  to  spawn  social  reform.  An 
Appropriations  Committee  investigation 
in  1979  concluded  that  lobbying,  ad- 
vocacy and  social  activism  have  become 
the  self-appointed  duties  of  many  of  the 
participating  lawyers.  As  the  report  it- 
self states: 

There  are  strong  proponents  of  legal  serv- 
ices being  a  movement  toward  social  justice. 
believing  they  should  not  only  vigorously 
pursue  Impact  cases  and  administrative  and 
legislative  advocacy  in  the  interest  of  poor 
persons,  but  should  attack  poverty  Itself. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  situation  in  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa, 
where  it  appears  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  has  deviated  far  from  its 
legal  mandate  and  those  activities  which 
may  be  lawfully  pursued  with  Federal 
moneys. 

I  mention  this  to  illustrate  what  is 
taking  place  and  because  my  efforts  to 
resolve  the  situation  through  conven- 
tional channels  have,  to  date,  been  re- 
sisted by  LSC  personnel  in  Iowa  and 
Washington.  D.C. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  staff  em- 
ployed by  the  Fort  Dodge  office  of  LSC 
of  iowa  are  in  the  process  of  organizing 
a  welfare  rights  unit  or  organization.  A 
member  of  my  congressional  staff  was 
advised  by  a  staff  attorney  for  the  Fort 
Etodge  office,  that,  indeed,  this  was  the 
case.  Moreover,  my  staff  aide  was  told 
this  group  would  monitor  the  voting  rec- 
ords of  Members  of  Congress  and  that 
people  receiving  public  assistance  would 
be  told  how  their  representatives  had 
voted  on  welfare  issues.  Pointed  refer- 
ence was  made  to  my  votes  as  a  Member 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

In  a  letter  of  February  28,  I  requested 
a  complete  accounting  with  respect  to 
this  particular  welfare  rights  organiza- 
tion. I  asked  very  specific  questions 
which  required  very  simple  answers.  To 
date,  I  have  received  unsatisfactory 
responses  from  the  State  central  office 


director  and  no  written  response,  what- 
soever, from  the  staff  attorney,  himself. 

In  spite  of  two  letters  to  the  Port 
Dodge  staff  attorney,  he  apparently  has 
chosen  to  ignore  my  corresfKjndence. 
Now.  I  would  thmk  that  a  graduate  of 
law  school  and  practicing  attorney  woiild 
be  sufficiently  literate  to  reply  to  a  con- 
gressional inquirj'.  Such  nonresponsive- 
ness  to  a  Member  of  Congress  about  the 
activities  of  a  federally  funded  program 
brings  serious  questions  to  mind  both  of 
the  intent  of  the  attorneys  in  the  Fort 
Dodge  office  and  the  oversight  of  local 
projects  by  the  central  State  office. 

When  my  efforts  to  eUcit  information 
from  LSC  employees  in  Iowa  met  with 
defensive  resistance.  I  requested  the  LSC 
headquarters,  here  in  Washington,  to 
check  into  the  matter.  My  staff  has  been 
informed  that  staff  from  an  LSC  region- 
al office  were  dispatched  to  investigate 
the  situation  and  that  some  field  visits 
had  been  made  on  April  21,  However,  I 
have  not,  as  of  this  time,  been  informed 
of  the  results  of  that  investigation.  More- 
over, when  my  staff  contacted  the  LSC 
headquarters  in  Washington,  he  was  told 
that  the  report  would  not  be  given  to  me 
imtil  some  time  in  the  indeterminate 
future. 

My  hunch  is  that  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  does  not  want  whatever  in- 
formation has  been  gathered — and  at 
this  point  I  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  this  report  will  be  an  in-depth 
review  or  a  cursory  skim  intended  to  get 
a  troublesome  Congressman  off  their 
back — released  until  their  reauthonza- 
tion  (H.R.  63861  has  cleared  the  Con- 
gress, or  at  least  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  should  not 
he  construed  as  manifesting  a  hostility 
toward  those  traditional  services  which 
poor  and  indigent  citizens  may  need  from 
time  to  time.  Nor  am  I  taking  issue  with 
the  question  of  providing  legal  assistance 
to  the  poor.  But  I  am  concerned  that  the 
S169.000  in  Federal  moneys  received  by 
the  Fort  Dodge  Legal  Service  Corp.  office 
are  spent  properly. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  simi- 
lar organizing  and  lobbying  efforts  tak- 
ing place  in  other  LSC  office  throughout, 
not  only  the  State  of  Iowa,  but  other 
States  as  well. 

The  reason  I  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  at  this  time  is  be- 
cause the  reauthorization  legislation  for 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  which 
was  ordered  reported  by  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  April  16,  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  soon. 

The  bill  extends  the  life  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  for  3  years  and  will 
cost  $1.2  billion.  Congress  should  judge 
how  well  its  mandate  is  being  followed 
at  this  time  of  budget  tightening 

Reports  of  overspending,  lack  of  man- 
agement controls  and  bad  management 
practices  on  the  part  of  LSC-funded 
projects  have  surfaced,  A  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  iNovember  6. 1978. 
HRD-78-164>  cited  poor  coordination 
with  other  local  providers  of  legal  serv- 
ices and  the  lack  of  legal  needs  assess- 
ments being  undertaken  to  establish 
service  priorities. 

Legal    Service    Corporation    projects 
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continue  to  provide  legal  service  to  il- 
legal aliens  in  spite  of  congressional  pro- 


ting    into    trouble    and    outraging    the 
sensibilities  of  citizens  with  whom  they 


safety  in  all  types  of  emergencies  in  ad- 
dition to  comfort  and  service. 
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current   data  indicates   that   accidents 
caused  by  rail  failure  will  continue  to 


tential  for  controlling  the  number  of 
train    accidents.    However,    the    NTSB 


legislative  proposals  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  export  trading  companies 
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continue  to  provide  legal  service  to  il- 
legal aliens  in  spite  of  congressional  pro- 
hibition of  such  activity.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  investigation  found  that 
the  LSC  engages  in  frequent  lobbying.  A 
LSC-funded  project  in  Michigan  filed  an 
amicus  curiae  brief  in  support  of  the 
provision  of  State  funds  for  non-thera- 
peutic abortions.  A  Washington-based 
afQliate  is  lobbying  with  national,  State. 
and  local  groups  for  liberal  tax  reform. 
Nine  registered  lobbyists  were  uncovered 
on  staff  attorney  rosters  in  various  Cali- 
fornia LSC  ofiQces. 

Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  LSC  projects 
are  largely  concerned  with  bringing 
about  radical  social  change.  They  have 
been  effective  in  advocating  leftist 
causes,  primarily  because  individual 
projects  may  devote  unlimited  resources 
to  a  few  key  cases.  Although  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  statutes  presently 
m  force  prohibit  political  activity,  the 
LSC  engages  in  unlimited  lobbying  ac- 
tivities due  to  a  loophole  in  the  author- 
izing legislation  which  permits  lobbying 
as  a  means  of  representing  eligible 
chents. 

This  eagerness  for  social  activism  is 
best  expressed  in  the  words  of  two  at- 
torneys in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
LSC  Clearing  House  magazine.  These  at- 
torneys are  staff  members  of  two  fed- 
erally funded  legal  service  corporations — 
the  Western  Center  on  Law  and  Poverty 
in  Los  Angeles  and  the  National  Law 
Program  in  Santa  Monica.  These  cor- 
porations received  (1  milhon  and  $576.- 
OCO,  respectively,  in  Federal  monevs  for 
fiscal  year  1979.  Alan  Rader  and  Dorothy 
Lang  speak  on  their  efforts  to  aid  the 
poor  in  obtaining  economic  and  political 
power  vis-a-vis  the  Government  struc- 
ture; 

For  redistribution  of  wealth  between 
classes  to  go  beyond  particular  Individuals 
and.  in  fact,  affect  the  n-imber  of  people  In 
the  next  generation  who  will  have  to  live 
In  poverty.  It  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
redistribution  of  the  power  which  wealth 
both   follows   and   creates   . 

To  lobby  local  governments  we  will  have 
to  learn,  for  a  beginning,  the  demographics 
of  local  politicians'  districts,  their  cam- 
paign contributors,  their  voting  records, 
their  staff  asslstanu,  the  social  service  fa- 
cilities and  agencies  within  their  districts 
and  the  labor,  church  and  civic  groups  with- 
in their  districts.   .  .  . 

We  are  going  to  have  to  learn  how  to  help 
clients  who  wish  to  conduct  the  mass  letter- 
writing,  postcard-sendlne  and  buttonholing 
campaigns  that  other  Interest  groups  have 
used. 

Rader  and  Lang  urge  that  legal  serv- 
ices* "lobbying  will  have  to  become  more 
pointed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pervasiveness  of  this 
problem  was  brought  home  to  me  yester- 
day afternoon  when  I  was  contacted  by 
another  lowan.  who  resides  in  Waukon. 
Without  going  into  the  specifics  of  the 
situation,  sufHce  it  to  say  that  he  re- 
layed to  me  information  which  raises 
grave  questions  as  to  the  activities  of 
LSC  attorneys  and  individuals  who  hold 
themselves  out  as  LSC  representatives. 
It  seems  that  those  in  the  employ  of 
L8C  possess  an  uncanny  knack  for  get- 


ting into  trouble  and  outraging  the 
sensibilities  of  citizens  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact.  I  intend  to  vigorously 
pursue  this  most  recent  allegation  of 
improper  conduct. 

Surely,  the  Members  of  Congress 
should  have  profound  misgivings  about 
legal  aid  services  that  use  the  poor  to 
impose  through  the  courts  some  fanciful. 
textbook  view  of  social  justice.  Surely. 
it  is  the  height  of  arrogance  for  law- 
yers to  insist  that  their  own  formal 
processes  are  more  appropriate  in  ways 
to  chart  social  policy  than  the  give  and 
take  of  democratic  politics. 

Legal  Services  Corporation  attorneys 
have  demonstrated  their  arrogance 
time  and  time  again  since  the  corpo- 
ration's establishment.  Local  projects 
have  been  administered  without  regard 
to  community  needs  and  values.  Con- 
gressional prohibitions  against  lobbying 
and  the  representation  of  illegal  aliens 
have   been   completely   ignored. 

Indeed,  a  good  case  could  be  made  for 
not  funding  the  LSC  at  all.» 


FLIGHT   ATTENDANTS— 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Dlinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  a  bold  experiment  50  years  ago,  eight 
young  nurses  were  hired  to  become  the 
world's  first  airline  stewardesses  for  a 
predecessor  of  United  Airlines,  Boeing 
Air  Transport.  They  launched  a  career, 
which  has  become  an  integral  part  of 
commercial  airline  service.  Today  more 
than  124,000  flight  attendants— "women 
and  men — are  employed  by  airlines 
around  the  world. 

The  airline  industry  had  begun  to  at- 
tract larger  numbers  of  passengers  in 
1929  as  bigger,  more  comfortable  and 
more  efficient  airplanes  were  put  into 
service.  Steve  Stimpson.  BAT's 
San  Francisco  district  manager,  had  be- 
gim  to  consider  hiring  male  couriers  to 
relieve  copilots  of  inflight  passenger 
duties.  Then  Ellen  Church,  a  nurse  and 
aviatrix,  came  to  him  seeking  work  in  the 
exciting  new  industry,  preferably  as  a 
pilot. 

Prom  their  talks,  the  concept  of  stew- 
ardesses evolved.  Stimpson 's  initial  re- 
quest was  tersely  rejected,  but  he  per- 
sisted. A  dubious  William  A.  "Pat"  Pat- 
terson then  assistant  to  the  president  of 
Boeing  Air  Transport,  with  encourage- 
ment from  his  wife,  secured  approval  for 
a  3-month  test.  On  May  15,  1930,  Ellen 
Church  and  seven  other  nurses  began 
work  as  stewardesses  on  BAT  flights  be- 
tw^een  San  Francisco  and  Chicago. 

In  the  past  50  years  the  profession  of 
flight  attendant  has  grown  without  a 
backward  step.  From  simple  begirmings 
with  responsibility  for  modest  food  serv- 
ice and  comforting  and  reassuring  pas- 
sengers, flight  attendants  themselves 
have  been  instrumental  in  expanding  the 
scope  of  the  job  to  include  passenger 


safety  in  all  types  of  emergencies  in  ad- 
dition to  comfort  and  service. 

Today  we  should  salute  all  of  the  wom- 
en and  men  who  have  been  a  part  of 
developing  this  profession — the  pioneers 
of  a  half  century  ago,  those  who  played 
a  vital  role  in  the  growth  of  a  great  in- 
dustr>-.  and  those  who  work  today  and 
consiotently  meet  or  exceed  people's  ex- 
pectations of  service.* 
•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  of  Illinois,  in  recog- 
nizing the  50th  anniversary  of  the  hir- 
ing of  the  first  flight  attendants  by  Unit- 
ed Airlines. 

May  15.  1930.  United  Airlines  hired 
eight  flight  attendants,  all  women  and 
nurses.  At  that  time  air  travel  was  dan- 
gerous. The  first  attendants  performed  a 
variety  of  duties  such  as  helping  to  re- 
fuel the  aircraft,  caring  for  sick  passen- 
gers, cleaning  the  airplane,  and  remind- 
ing passengers  not  to  throw  cigarettes 
out  the  windows. 

This  profession,  pioneered  by  women, 
now  includes  men  and  women.  From  the 
original  eight  attendants  it  has  grown  to 
include  8,700  United  Airlines  personnel 
and  124,000  airline  employees  world- 
wide.* 


RAILROAD  SAFETY:  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT  HAS  ABDICATED 
ITS  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  iMr.  Glickman)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  from  time  to  time  I  have  addressed 
the  House  to  discuss  my  serious  concerns 
about  the  safety  of  our  railroad  network. 
I  have  been  looking  into  this  problem  for 
some  time  now.  My  investigation  regard- 
ing the  Government's  response  to  our 
Nation's  deteriorating  rail  system  and 
dramatic  increase  in  rail  accidents  has 
made  me  more  and  more  apprehensive. 
Today  I  will  continue  my  discussion  by 
outlining  some  of  my  concei-ns  about  our 
Government's  rail  safety  activities. 

The  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
tFRA)  is  charged  with  administering 
and  enforcing  Federal  laws  and  related 
regulations  designed  to  promote  the 
safety  of  our  railroads.  Under  the  Rail 
Safety  Act  of  1970.  the  FRA  exercises 
jurisdiction  over  all  areas  of  rail  safety 
such  as  track  maintenance  and  inspec- 
tion standards  and  equipment  standards. 
It  administers  and  enforces  regulations 
resulting  from  railroad  safety  legislation 
for  locomotives,  signals,  hours  of  service, 
transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
hazardous  materials.  The  FRA  is  also 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  regarding  the  reporting 
and  investigation  of  railroad  accidents. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration,  rail 
failure  was  the  largest  single  cause  of 
train  accidents  in  1978.  Track  defects 
have  been  the  largest  single  cause  of 
train  accidents  since  1964,  and  the  FRA's 
own  linear  regression  trend  based  on 
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current  data  indicates  that  accidents 
caused  by  rail  failure  will  continue  to 
skyrocket  with  over  5,000  accidents  oc- 
curring in  1981. 

The  FRA's  track  inspection  system  is, 
at  best,  inadequate.  The  FRA  employs 
only  80  track  inspectors,  and  nearly  half 
of  them  have  only  recently  been  hired. 
FRA  ofBcials  have  the  goal  of  inspect- 
ing all  main  line  track  in  the  United 
States — about  100,000  miles — once  every 
2  or  3  years,  and  secondary  and  branch 
lines  every  3  to  5  years.  However,  accord- 
ing to  FRA  officials,  "that  is  still  a 
dream."  Many  of  the  FRA's  safety  in- 
spectors complain  that  they  are  not 
given  priorities  for  their  work  and  often 
end  up  investigating  trivial  cases  when 
their  time  would  be  better  used  investi- 
gating more  serious  safety  violations. 

In  fact,  under  the  Government's  cur- 
rent rail  safety  system,  the  FRA  must 
rely  primarily  on  information  supplied 
to  them  by  railroad  companies.  The  FRA 
spot  checks  company  records  and  tracks, 
and  then  sends  out  inspectors  to  see  if 
the  company  has  responded  adequately 
to  problems.  I  understand  that  the 
FRA's  safety  inspectors  are  all  former 
railroad  employees  as  a  result  of  FRA 
regulations  requiring  several  years  of 
safety  inspection  experience.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  FRA  inspectors  are  pro- 
hibited from  inspecting  the  track  of 
their  former  employers  only  for  1  year. 

Consequently,  the  potential  for  con- 
flict of  interest  is  alarming.  In  fact,  the 
general  counsel  of  the  FRA  has  reported 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  FRA's  safe- 
ty inspectors  have  retained  their  senior- 
ity rights  with  railroad  unions  whOe 
working  for  the  Federal  Government.  I 
understand  the  desire  of  those  FRA  in- 
spectors to  retain  their  seniority  in  the 
event  that  thev  decide  to  return  to  work 
with  a  railroad,  and  something  should  oe 
worked  out.  However,  this  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  FRA  presently  entrusts  its  responsi- 
bilities in  this  area  to  the  railroad 
industry. 

The  total  blame  for  the  problems  of 
unsafe  trackage,  however,  cannot  be 
placed  entirely  on  the  FRA.  Congress  has 
mandated  that  the  FRA  must  investi- 
gate divergent  concerns,  such  as  rail- 
road employee's  complaints  about  ex- 
cessive overtime.  While  this  is  certainly 
a  legitimate  safety  concern,  the  flood  of 
complaints  which  the  FRA  is  required 
to  investigate  means  that  the  FRA  is 
unable  to  spend  sufficient  time  on  more 
serious  safety  violations  such  as  defec- 
tive track  and  the  improper  handling  of 
hazardous  material.  In  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  many  serious  safety  violation 
cases  are  shelved  for  months  because  of 
a  shortage  of  clerical  help  at  the  FRA. 

The  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board  (NTSB)  has  criticized  the  FRA 
for  several  years  now,  citing  poor  orga- 
nization, vague  and  unenforceable  track 
safety  standards,  and  a  reluctance  to  im- 
pose improved  safety  standards  for  rail- 
road cars  carrying  hazardous  materials. 
An  NTSB  study  published  in  1974  con- 
cluded that  accelerated  detection  of  raU 
defects  offers  the  most  immediate  po- 


tential for  controlling  the  number  of 
train  accidents.  However,  the  NTSB 
found  that  the  FRA's  track  standards 
were  attempting  to  control  rail  failure 
through  design  and  maintenance  specifi- 
cations for  other  track  components,  in- 
stead of  the  rail  itself.  The  NTSB  con- 
cluded : 

The  standard  will  not  result  In  the  test- 
ing of  any  more  rail  than  was  accomplished 
before  its  adoption,  nor  will  It  deter  train 
accidents  resulting  from  rail  failures. 

Recent  reports  seem  to  indicate  that 
some  railroad  companies  have  ignored 
Federal  regulations  that  require  immedi- 
ate action  in  response  to  track  safety 
problems.  The  NTSB  has  investigated 
numerous  accidents  caused  by  lax  track 
maintenance  and  inspection  policies  of 
various  railroad  companies. 

In  fact,  NTSB  officials  are  even  having 
difficulty  getting  railroads  to  report  acci- 
dents within  a  reasonable  time  period. 
To  correct  this  problem,  the  NTSB  re- 
cently proposed  new  regxilations  to  im- 
prove the  rule  for  notification  of  rail- 
road accidents  ( Federal  Register ;  March 
6,  19801 .  It  is  possible  that  some  railroad 
companies  mav  be  delaving  their  reports 
of  accidents  long  enough  to  thwart  ef- 
fective NTSB  investigations.  That  could 
be  an  effective  way  of  covering  up  any 
evidence  of  gross  neglect  or  deferred 
maintenance  of  tracks  by  the  railroad. 
Any  conscious  policy  along  those  lines 
would  certainly  cast  a  shadow  on  cor- 
porate responsibility. 

Despite  their  problems,  the  FRA  found 
over  100.000  track  defects  in  1979  and 
filed  over  400  violation  reports.  A  vio- 
lation report  is  filed,  however,  only  when 
a  serious  violation  of  law  is  found  that 
the  railroad  companv  refuses  to  correct. 
One  FRA  official  said  privately  that  they 
did  not  come  down  too  hard  on  the  rail- 
roads to  fix  all  defective  track  fearing 
the  railroads  would  go  bankrupt.  While 
the  FRA  may  do  as  good  a  job  as  they 
can  give  the  competing  pressures  on  time 
and  resources  and  the  statutory  restric- 
tions within  which  they  must  operate, 
more  effective  congressional  oversight 
is  urgently  needed.  The  ineffectiveness  of 
the  agency  is  alarming,  and  the  poten- 
tial for  catastrophe  is  frightening.  We 
must  begin  to  seriously  consider  this 
issue  without  undue  delay  The  need  for 
reform  is  urgent.  Thousands  of  lives,  the 
safety  of  railroad  workers,  and  the  ef- 
fective movement  of  commerce  in  this 
country  depend  on  it.» 


EXPORT  TRADING  COMPANY 
HEARINGS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic  Policy 
and  Trade,  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chair,  will  conduct  hearings  next  week 
on  an  issue  affecting  U.S.  export  trade. 
On  Thursday,  May  22,  the  subcommittee 
will  begin  a  series  of  hearings  on  various 


legislative  proposals  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  export  trading  companies 
and  export  associations.  Two  bills  are 
pending  before  the  subcommittee:  H.R. 
5061  and  H.R.  7230.  The  subcommittee 
will  continue  hearings  on  this  and  re- 
lated legislative  proposals  during  May 
and  early  Jime. 

The  initial  hearings  will  be  at  2  p.m 
in  room  2200,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  Members  or 
others  who  mij^ht  wish  to  comment  on 
the  issues  surrounding  U.S.  trading  com- 
p>anies  should  contact  the  subcommittee 
( Roger  Majak.  staff  director,  225-3246) . 


KEITH  GOLDHAMMER,  DEAN  OF 
EDUCATION.  MICHIGAN  STATE 
UNIVERSITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  know, 
my  congressional  district,  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  is  an  educationally  in- 
tensive one.  Our  most  prestigious  school, 
and  our  largest  one,  is  Michigan  State 
University — also  one  of  the  largest 
schools  in  the  world.  MSU  has  had  an 
excellent  record  in  this  House  for  out- 
standing performance  in  those  programs 
which,  through  research  and  training, 
directly  affect  the  future  of  this  great 
country. 

There  is  no  college  at  MSU  more  in  the 
forefront  of  that  performance  than  the 
College  of  Education,  and  there  is  no 
person  more  in  the  vanguard  of  leader- 
ship than  its  retiring  dean.  TJt  Keith 
Goldhammer. 

I  have  known  Keith  Goldhammer  for 
my  entire  service  in  the  House,  and  from 
day  one.  he  has  provided  me  with  inval- 
uable advice  on  education  matters,  back- 
ground on  programs  of  mutual  interest 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
MSU  and  educated  me  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Federal-academic  relaticm- 
ship. 

During  his  8  years  as  dean  of  educa- 
tion at  Michigan  State  University, 
Keith  Goldhammer  has  led  the  college 
into  the  thick  of  the  fray  in  battling  the 
crises  and  problems  confronting  Ameri- 
can education. 

His  professional  career  while  at 
MSU  has  involved  him  in  a  wide  spec- 
trum of  leadership  activities  centering 
on  the  major  educational  problems  of 
our  time.  His  vital  concern  for  the  edu- 
cational problems  of  urban  centers  led 
to  his  appointment  by  the  U.S.  district 
Federal  court  to  the  Monitoring  Com- 
mission on  the  Desegregation  of  Detroit 
Public  Schools  from  1977-79.  and  by  the 
(3ovemor  of  Michigan  and  mayor  of 
Detroit  to  the  Urban  Education  Task 
Force  of  the  PTA.  1978  to  present  time. 

His  determination  and  concern  for 
the  dissemination  and  utilization  of  new 
knowledge  developed  through  research 
led  to  his  appointment  as  consultant 
and  evaluator  of  NIE's  educational  dis- 
semination project,  1971-72 
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is  nothing  worth  dying  for"  was  widely 
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come  a  land-based  MX  system  is  to  com- 
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His  service  on  the  editorial  advisory 
boards  of  ttie  Journal  of  Career  Educa- 
tion, Joximal  of  Teacher  Education,  and 
the  Foreign  Policy  Association  reflect  his 
concern  for  the  dissemination  of  new 
knowledge,  it^  infusion  into  the  cur- 
ricula, and  improved  professional  dia- 
log. 

His  concern  for  career  education  led 
to  his  service  on  the  evaluation  panel  of 
experience-based  career  education  pro- 
grams for  NIE. 

His  realization  that  the  challenges  to 
the  education  of  the  young  know  no 
national  boundaries  led  to  his  active  sup- 
port of  the  many  facets  of  our  interna- 
tional involvement — both  for  what  we 
could  learn  and  what  we  could  teach  as 
faculty.  The  'internationalization"  of 
the  programs  and  faculty  of  the  college 
has  been  a  dream  of  Keith  Goldham- 
mer's. 

For  the  character  and  quality  of  edu- 
cational leadership  in  America.  Keith 
Goldhammer  ha^  made  personal  commit- 
ments of  time  and  energy.  As  a  member 
of  the  leadership  advisory  group  to  the 
Michigan  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  of  the  pro-action  institute 
advisory  board,  of  the  AACTE  Conven- 
tion  Planning  Committee,  the  1978 
AACTE  nominating  committee  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Michigan  Career  Educa- 
tion Commission,  he  has  contributed  his 
leadership  talents. 

On  two  occasions  Keith  Goldhammer 
has  been  called  upon  to  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Elementary.  Secondary 
and  Vocational  Education  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Chairman  Carl  Perkins  cited  the  need 
"to  engage  in  the  art  of  future  studies" 
as  a  means  of  fulfilling  the  subcommit- 
tee's responsibility  for  "foresight"  activi- 
ties. Goldhammer  testified  on  "An 
Agenda  for  Education  for  the  Next  Gen- 
eration" and  in  February  1980  on  "An 
Agenda  for  Secondary  Education  for  the 
Next  Decade." 

Keith  Goldhammer  received  the  B.A. 
from  Reed  College  and  the  MA.  and 
Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  Oregon. 
He  has  served  as  a  high  school  teacher 
and  principal,  school  superintendent, 
professor,  director  of  research,  visiting 
scholar  and  college  dean  in  Iiis  career 
spanning  40  vears  in  professional  educa- 
tion. A  prolific  researcher,  writer,  and 
speaker,  his  role  a.s  educational  admin- 
istrator and  leader  has  brought  him  na- 
tional and  international  recognition. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  note  Keith 
Goldhammer's  retirement  as  dean,  but 
commend  his  academic  and  public  record 
to  you  my  colleagues,  with  affection  and 
the  fondest  hopes  for  the  years  ahead 
for  Keith.* 


OUR  WATCHWORD  IS  SECURITY- 
SPEECH  ON  THE  PRESERVATION 
OP  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  'Mr.  Skelton)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  Iran  have  diverted  our  atten- 
tion from  the  continuing  warfare  in 
Afghanistan.    Without    for    a    moment 


minimizing  the  situation  in  Iran,  I  sug- 
gest that  it  is  Afghanistan  which  should 
be  in  the  forefront  of  our  concern. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  that  land  has 
rendered  unexpected  service  to  this  Na- 
tion. It  has  sensitized  the  Persian  Gulf 
countries  once  again  to  the  Soviet  threat 
and  enraged  Moslems  about  the  treat- 
ment their  Afghan  brothers  are  receiving 
at  the  hands  of  the  Soviets.  Further  the 
NATO  countries  have  been  forced  to  rec- 
ognize where  the  defensive  line  must 
be  drawn  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Soviet  actions  will  undoubtedly  be 
aimed  at  destabilizing  the  Middle  East, 
fomenting  unrest  here,  supporting  dis- 
sident activities  there,  always  taking  ad- 
vantage of  existing  tensions.  The  situa- 
tion will  call  for  American  leadership — 
patience  and  restraint,  yes  and  also 
firmness  and  resolution :  qualities  which 
must  be  rooted  in  strength. 

Tnaly,  the  Afghan  crisis  marks  a  his- 
toric watershed  in  our  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Historical  analogies  are  always  inexact 
and  may  therefore  be  misleading.  Yet 
only  the  most  foolish  would  conceive  and 
execute  foreign  policy  unmindful  and 
heedless  of  the  lessons  which  the  past 
affords.  For  this  reason  I  have  been 
drawn  to  those  words  of  warning  spoken 
by  Winston  Churchill  in  the  decade  of 
the  thirties,  words  whose  prophetic 
character  would  be  vindicated  in  his- 
tory's most  terrible  war. 

In  March  of  1939 — a  few  days  after 
the  Germans,  in  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Munich  agreement,  had  occupied 
the  remaining  territory  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia— Churchill  rose  in  Commons  and 
spoke  of  the  great  peril  which,  long 
foreseen,  was  now  an  ominous  real- 
ity: Germany,  rearmed,  aggressive,  and 
confident  of  success.  Within  6  months 
time,  the  Nazi  armies  would  strike 
and  overwhelm  Poland.  On  the  eve  of 
the  Second  World  War,  then,  with  Brit- 
ain and  France  humiliated  and  unable 
to  act,  Churchill  recalled  the  words  of 
General  Weygand  in  France,  spoken  the 
week  before  at  the  21st  anniversary  oi 
the  last  great  German  assault  in  1918. 

Speaking  of  Marshal  Foch.  named 
Supreme  Allied  Commander  in  the  midst 
of  that  terrible  battle,  Weygand  said: 

If  Poch  had  been  with  us  today,  he  would 
not  have  spent  his  time  deploring  what  had 
been  lost.  He  would  have  said,  "Do  not  yield 
another  yard." 

To  which  Churchill  added  that  those 
words : 

May  well  be  our  guide  ...  at  this  stage  In 
our  Journey  which,  though  encompassed 
by  unmeasured  perils.  Is  sustained  by  solid 
confidence  and  not  uncheered  by  hope. 

True  in  1918,  true  in  1939,  and  true  to- 
day in  1980  as  our  country  finds  itself 
also  encompassed  by  unmeasured  perils 
whose  nuclear  dimensions  far  exceed  the 
destructive  warfare  of  the  past. 

"Do  not  yield  another  yard."  It  is  the 
counsel  not  of  despair,  but  of  clear-eyed, 
resolute  will.  Let  us  develop  that  will  so 
we  may  preserve  the  peace — that  peace 
which,  in  the  final  analysis,  will  only 
be  as  secure  as  American  strength. 

Throughout  these  speeches.  I  have  em- 
phasized the  nature  of  the  threat  which 


Soviet  power  and  Soviet  purpose  hold  for 
the  United  States.  I  have  called  atten- 
tion to  the  growing  imbalance  in  our  re- 
spective military  defenses  and  the  con- 
sequences thereof.  We  need  to  evaluate 
our  total  strategy,  first  making  better 
use  of  what  we  now  have  and  then  in- 
crea.sing  our  armaments  wherever  neces- 
sary. "Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  is 
the  advice  of  the  Psalmist  who  reminds 
us  not  to  rely  on  any  foreign  policy  or 
national  defense  based  upon  simple  trust. 

In  1946,  George  F.  Kennan,  in  a  tele- 
gram sent  from  Moscow  to  Washington, 
made  this  observation: 

(The  Soviet  Union)  Is  highly  sensitive  to 
the  logic  of  force.  .  .  .  For  this  reason.  It  can 
easily  withdraw — and  usually  does — when 
strong  resistance  is  encountered  at  any  point. 

He  added : 

If  the  adversary  has  sufficient  force  and 
makes  clear  his  readiness  to  use  It,  he  rarely 
has  to  do  so. 

The  world  has  changed  in  the  past 
three  decades.  The  balance  of  power  is 
less  clearly  in  our  favor.  Little  wonder 
the  Soviet  leadership  has  chosen  to  take 
a  hard-line  move  into  Afghanistan — a 
blatant  and  increasingly  brutal  viola- 
tion of  the  right  of  peoples  to  self-deter- 
mination— while  the  West,  specifically 
the  United  States,  has  been  preoccupied 
with  other  matters — the  Iranian  crisis, 
the  problems  centered  in  the  Israeli- 
Palestinian  conflict,  and  the  heightened 
sensitivity  of  Islamic  nations  to  the  need 
for  oil  by  industrialized  states. 

The  peril  is  evident.  We  have  at  least 
begun  to  address  ourselves  to  our  areas 
of  weakness  in  military  defense.  We  have 
at  last  begim  to  rally  the  will  of  our  lead- 
ership in  behalf  of  our  interests  abroad. 
Sufficient  force  and  the  readiness  to  use 
it — our  assurance  of  confidence  and  some 
measure  of  hope  for  the  peace. 

The  United  States  is  the  first  world 
power  in  history  to  maintain  large-scale 
armed  forces  without  some  form  of  con- 
scription. We  must  ask  whether  that  ex- 
traordinary policy  is  proving  to  be  suc- 
cessful. Ls  our  readiness  sufBcient  to  meet 
the  possible  crises  we  may  have  to  face? 
Whether  or  not  the  draft  should  be  re- 
stored, we  must  encourage  the  upbuild- 
ing of  our  defenses.  Our  immediate  need 
is  to  develop  trained  forces.  Registration 
is  a  vital  step  In  that  direction. 

For  one  thing,  our  Reserves  are  well 
below  strength — 185,000  short  of  our 
goal.  Yet  our  Reserves  are,  as  Major 
General  DeWitt  Smith  has  said,  "the 
alternative  to  nuclear  war."  They  will 
determine  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  choice 
of  surrendering  or  resorting  to  nuclear 
war  in  the  first  hours  of  a  major  conflict. 

Our  Active  Army  has  also  fallen  short 
of  its  recruiting  goals — some  10,000  short 
at  present.  Some  have  estimated  that  if 
both  Reserves  and  active  troops  were  all 
called  up  we  would  be  short  by  270.000. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  deterrent 
impact  of  our  Army  has  been  greatly  im- 
paired. 

Moreover,  enlisted  ranks  are  no  longer 
broadly  representative  of  our  society.  The 
loosening  of  standards  has  created  in- 
ternal problems — too  much  turbulence, 
too  few  men,  too  little  equipment. 

Last  month,  during  a  demonstration 
against  conscription,  the  slogan  "there 
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is  nothing  worth  dying  for"  was  widely 
acclaimed.  To  which  we  can  only  observe 
that  where  there  is  nothing  worth  dying 
for,  there  is  likely  to  be  little  or  nothing 
worth  living  for.  The  "me"  era  of  our 
recent  past  must  give  way  to  a  new  sense 
of  patriotism,  a  concern  for  the  survival 
of  America.  We  in  America  have  much 
that  is  worth  living  for — and  we  want 
to  maintain  it  both  for  ourselves  and  for 
our  posterity.  Indeed,  this  Nation  re- 
mains the  last  best  hope  of  freedom — as 
witness  the  influx  of  refugees  each  day 
from  lands  that  have  fallen  under  brutal 
tyrannies.  That  exodus  of  refugees — Af- 
ghans. Vietnamese,  Cambodians,  Cu- 
bans— tells  us  much  about  the  nature 
of  communism  in  practice.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  Soviets  have  increased 
their  pressure  upon  the  dissidents  in 
their  midst  even  as  they  are  dispatching 
their  troops  to  Afghanistan. 

I  have  quoted  repeatedly  from  Winston 
Churchill's  speeches  in  the  thirties  be- 
cause they  seem  to  me  remarkably  per- 
tinent for  our  day.  Far-seeing  then,  they 
are  no  less  so  now:  though  the  nations 
are  changed,  the  principles  endure.  The 
Great  War  of  1914-18  came  about  be- 
cause of  an  imbalance  of  power.  So  with 
the  second  war.  It  need  not  be  the  case 
with  a  possible  third,  provided  we  are 
determined  to  preserve  our  strength  and 
to  use  it  with  restraint  and  with  intelli- 
gence. 

Let  me  close  with  Mr.  Churchill's  som- 
ber peroration  to  his  speech  in  Octo- 
ber 1938,  that  speech  which  struck  an 
unwelcome  note  in  the  midst  of  then  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  for  Munich: 

The  people  should  know  that  there  has 
been  gross  neglect  and  deficiency  In  our  de- 
fenses; they  should  know  that  we  have  sus- 
tained a  defeat  without  a  war.  the  conse- 
quences of  which  will  travel  far  with  us 
along  our  road  tbey  should  know  that  we 
have  passed  an  awful  milestone  In  our  his- 
tory, when  the  whole  equilibrium  of  Europe 
has  been  deranged,  and  that  the  terrible 
words  have  for  the  time  being  been  pro- 
nounced against  the  Western  democracies. 
"Thou  are  weighed  In  the  balance  and  foiuid 
wanting."  And  do  not  suppose  that  this  Is 
the  end.  This  Is  only  the  beginning  of  the 
reckoning.  This  Is  only  the  first  sip.  the  first 
foretaste  of  a  bitter  cup  which  will  be  prof- 
fered to  us  year  by  year  unless  by  a  supreme 
recovery  of  moral  health  and  martial  vigour. 
we  arise  again  and  take  our  stand  for  free- 
dom as  In  the  olden  time. 

For  America  in  1980,  this  is  not — or 
need  not  be — "the  beginning  of  the  rec- 
koning "  May  we  come  to  see  this  critical 
time  as  the  beginning  of  our  awakening, 
painful  and  unpleasant  in  many  respects 
yet  also  bracing  and  renewing.  The  late 
Bishop  Sheen  once  suggested  that  we 
ought  to  raise  a  statue  of  duty,  perhaps 
on  the  west  coast,  to  match  the  familiar 
Statue  of  Libertv  in  the  East  and  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  that  true  liberty  depends 
upon  the  commitment  of  our  people  to 
the  duties  of  resoonsible  citizenship.  For 
liberty  to  flourish,  there  must  be  security 
for  the  individual  and  for  the  Nation. 

In  the  great  phrase  of  William  Pitt  the 
Elder,  "our  watchword  must  be  security." 
Only  then  may  we  hope  to  keep  the  peace 
in  a  troubled  world. 
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n  1800 

IN  SUPPORT  OF  THE  SIMON 

AMENDMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Simon'.  The 
amendment  would  delete  $500  million 
from  the  research  and  development 
budget  of  the  Air  Force  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile mobile  basing  mode,  while  leaving 
intact  the  $1.1  billion  requested  for  the 
development  of  the  MX  missile  itself. 

Yesterday.  I  voted  against  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill  offered  by  Mr.  Dellums 
which  would  have  deleted  the  entire  $1.6 
billion  for  development  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  its  basing  mode.  While  I  am  not 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  building  a 
new  intercontinental  ballistic  missile  re- 
gardless of  how  it  is  based.  I  felt  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent  to  stop  all  research 
and  development  work  on  the  missile 
before  the  issue  of  a  proper  basing  con- 
figuration can  be  resolved,  and  for  that 
reason  I  opposed  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment. 

However,  during  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  the  MX  missile  basing  system,  it 
has  become  obvious  that  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  still  exists  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment itself  over  the  proper  basing  of 
this  missile.  Just  last  week,  the  Air  Force 
publicly  abandoned  its  so-called  race- 
track basing  system  and  began  advocat- 
ing a  linear  basing  system.  Yet  only  1 
week  after  this  latest  change,  we  in  the 
House  are  being  asked  to  blindly  approve 
this  system.  It  is  instructive  to  remember 
that  it  was  not  too  long  ago  that  the 
Defense  Department  was  advocating  a 
hidden  trench  basing  mode  and  then  the 
multiple  aim  point,  or  MAP.  mode  and 
later  the  multiple  protective  shelter,  or 
MPS,  system.  It  appears  that  every  3 
or  4  months  the  Defense  Department 
changes  the  way  in  which  it  wants  to 
base  tne  MX. 

The  Simon  amendment  makes  a  great 
deal  of  seme  because  it  simply  delays 
the  decision  on  the  basing  mode  and  al- 
locates $66  million  for  further  study  into 
other  basing  ideas.  The  amendment  also 
prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  land  for  the 
basing  of  the  MX  missile  until  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  have  been  reported 
back  to  Congress. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  the  entire 
concept  of  deploying  a  mobile,  land- 
based  ICBM.  When  the  MX  missile 
system  was  first  proposed,  the  adminis- 
tration assumed  that  the  SALT  II  treaty 
would  be  ratified  and  in  effect.  Because 
the  SALT  II  treaty  limits  the  number  of 
warheads  the  Soviets  can  deploy  on  their 
largest  ICBM's.  under  SALT  II  we  could 
be  reasonably  assured  of  building  more 
MX  launch  points  than  the  Soviets  could 
deploy  warheads. 

However,  with  the  future  of  SALT  n 
uncertain  a  land -based  MX  system  may 
be  obsolete  before  it  is  built.  All  the 
Soviet  Union  would  have  to  do  to  over- 


come a  land-based  MX  system  is  to  com- 
mit more  warheads  to  overcoming  the 
system  than  the  number  of  launch  points 
the  system  has. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  not  enough 
thought  has  gone  into  alternative  meth- 
ods for  deploying  the  MX  missile  if  we 
in  fact  decide  it  is  needed.  Several  re- 
spected defense  analysts,  including  Sid- 
ney Drell  and  Richard  Garwin.  have 
proposed  deploying  the  MX  missile  on 
small  nonnuclear  submarines  which 
would  patrol  near  the  U.S.  coastline. 
This  concept,  known  as  SUM  for  shaUow 
underwater  mobile,  has  not  received 
ruflicient  studv  in  my  view.  Such  a  sys- 
tem might  well  be  far  less  vuhierable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike,  and  therefore  more 
strategically  stabihzing.  than  any  con- 
ceivable land-based  system.  In  any  case, 
whatever  the  particular  merits  of  the 
SUM  concept  might  be.  it  is  clear  that 
the  basing  system  most  recently  pro- 
posed by  the  Air  Force  will  not  serve  as 
a  credible  nuclear  deterrent. 

The  exceptionally  high  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent MX  deployment  scheme,  variously 
estimated  between  $33  billion  and  $60 
t:llion.  should  give  us  pause  before  we 
forge  blindly  ahead.  Considering  the 
track  record  '  of  most  major  weapons 
systems,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
final  cost  of  the  MX  system  will  be  con- 
siderably above  even  the  $60  billion 
estimate. 

The  Simon  amendment  will  not  kill  the 
MX  missile  itself.  It  will  simply  allow  us 
to  fully  consider  and  eventually  select  a 
sensible  basing  system  for  this  new  gen- 
eration ICBM  if  we  decide  our  national 
security  requires  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. • 


THE    EXPORT    TRADING    COMPANY 
ACT   OF   1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  <Mr.  AuCom)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  promote 
the  formation  and  operation  of  export 
trading  companies,  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Promotion  Act  of  1980.  The 
purpose  is  to  expand  the  availability  of 
international  trade  services  to  American 
producers  and.  in  the  long  run,  help  to 
reverse  dangerous  trends  in  our  export 
performance. 

On  many  occasions,  I  have  documented 
for  my  colleagues  the  plight  of  the  United 
States  in  the  international  marketplace 
and  the  distressing  picture  of  our 
worsening  trade  balance.  While  there  has 
been  slight  improvement  recently  in  the 
balance  of  trade,  the  overall  trends 
remain  substantially  unchanged: 

We  continue  to  run  a  trade  deficit, 
last  year  in  excess  of  $25  billion. 

Our  share  of  world  markets  has 
dropped  over  the  last  decade  from  over 
21  percent  to  around  12  percent — while 
the  total  value  of  world  exports  climbed 
by  almost  $1  bilUon. 

Growth  in  American  productivity  con- 
tinues to  decline,  expanding  by  only  1.7 
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paxent  in  1977  and  by  only  0.8  of  1  per- 
cent the  following  year. 

The  answer  to  reversintr  thpsA  t.rpnHc  is 
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fled  exemption  from  antitrust  laws.  They 
may  provide  informational  services  to 


will  help  significantly  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  measure  sincere 
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CHEMICAL       WASTE       DISPOSAL— 1 
YEAR  LATER 


farms,    or   simply   dumped   Into   municipal 
sewers  and  private  weUs.  A  substantial  num- 


Iclty — for  decades,  perhaps  for  centuries.  81111 
other  toxic  materials  are  permanent  hazards 
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percent  In  1977  and  by  only  0.8  of  1  per- 
cent the  following  year. 

The  answer  to  reversing  these  trends  Is 
manifold  and  includes  a  number  of 
small  but  important  actions  by  the  Con- 
gress. Last  year,  for  example,  we  ap- 
proved the  Multilateral  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  and  opened  the  way  for  ex- 
panded trade  with  the  People  s  Republic 
of  China.  And  the  flght  for  increased 
funding  for  the  Eximbank  continues. 

However,  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  is  bolder,  and  a  more  impelling  step 
to  mobilize  the  productive  and  commer- 
cial resources  of  the  country  for  one  end ; 
export. 

If  there  is  one  piece  of  evidence  that 
underscores  the  need  for  bold  action,  it  is 
this:  Less  than  10  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing companies  in  the  United  States 
are  involved  in  export  trade,  slightly 
more  than  30,000  firms.  What  about  the 
other  280,000  companies? 

One  way  to  encourage  more  of  these 
firms  to  enter  the  international  market 
is  through  export  trading  companies — a 
form  of  which  is  used  quite  successfully 
by  Japan,  for  example,  to  build  lt«  inter- 
national trade  volume  to  unprecedented 
heights.  The  10  top  trading  conglom- 
erates In  Japan  are  responsible  for  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  that  country's 
exports. 

Recognizing  that  trading  companies 
can  play  a  critical  role  in  expanding  our 
share  of  world  markets,  what,  one  might 
ask.  impedes  their  formation  and  why  is 
legislation  necessary? 

The  answer  rests  in  part  with  Federal 
laws  and  regulation  and  in  part  with  the 
structure  of  enterprise  and  our  tradi- 
tional ways  of  doing  business.  Even 
though  financing  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  frequent  stumbhng  block  for 
fledghng  exporters.  U.S.  banks  are  pre- 
vented from  offering  most  export  trad- 
ing services.  Also  uncertainties  over  our 
antitrust  laws  discourages  cooperation 
among  U.S.  producers  in  the  export  field. 
The  Export  Trading  Company  Promo- 
tion Act  of  1980  seeks  to  surmount  these 
barriers.  Under  the  bill,  an  export  trad- 
ing company  is  defined  as  a  U.S.  company 
organized  for  the  purpose  of:  First,  ex- 
porting goods  or  services  produced  in 
the  United  States;  and  second,  facihtat- 
ing  the  export  of  goods  or  services  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  by  another, 
unaffiliated  company  or  person. 

The  key  provisions  of  the  AuCoin  trad- 
ing company  bill  include  a  provision  to 
allow  bank  participation  In  a  trading 
company  and  an  exemption  from  US 
antitrust  laws  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act. 

The  banking  provisions  of  this  bill  will 
provide  this  much-needed  assistance  To 
prevent  a  bank  from  giving  special 
treatment  to  its  trading  company  sub- 
sidiary, the  bill  includes  a  prohibition 
against  preferential  lending.  Also  bank 
ownership  is  limited  to  5  percent  of  cap- 
ital and  surplus  in  no  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  trading  company  without  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  Federal  bank- 
ing agency. 

Also,  the  bill  extends  to  export  trading 
cwnpanles  the  protection  of  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act.  This  law  allows  competing 
nrms  to  form  an  association  exclusively 
for  export  purposes,  granting  them  quali- 
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fled  exemption  from  antitrust  laws.  They 
may  provide  informational  services  to 
their  members,  as  well  as  buy  and  sell 
abroad. 

To  further  encourage  the  formation  of 
export  trading  companies,  the  legislation 
provides  for  start-up  assistance  and  in- 
ventory guarantees  from  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  BanK  and  qualifies  trading  com- 
panies for  income  tax  differals  as  Do- 
mestic Internationa]  Sales  Corporations. 
Also,  the  bill  would  amend  subchapter 
S  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
parmits  corporations  of  15  or  fewer  share- 
holders to  pass  through  certain  losses 
to  their  shareholders.  The  bill  would  al- 
low export  trading  companies  to  qualify 
under  subchapter  S  if  owned  by  small 
business  corporations  as  defined  by  the 
Code. 

PinaUy,  it  requires  that  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  review  the  effect  of  the 
law  after  5  years  and  report  to  Congress. 
To  show  how  this  legislation  would  en- 
courage expanded  exports,  we  might  look 
at  the  hypothetical  case  of  ABC  Manu- 
facturing, a  small  company  that  makes  a 
line  of  blood  sampling  equipment  for 
medical  laboratories.  ABC  has  a  healthy 
market  for  its  product  in  the  United 
States,  but  prospects  are  not  bright  for 
that  market  to  continue  to  expand  at 
past  rates  of  growth.  What  to  do? 

One  place  the  firm  can  turn  to  is  the 
international  market.  But  the  company 
has  no  expertise  in  marketing  overseas, 
let  alone  handling  the  somewhat  more 
complicated  problems  with  shipping  in- 
ternationally. Moreover,  which  overseas 
market  should  the  company  explore  first 
as  a  hkely  prospect  for  penetration? 

In  this  situation,  the  firm,  under  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Promotion 
Act,  can  turn  to  an  export  trading  com- 
pany and  seek  to  purchase  its  marketing 
and  export  services  directly. 

The  trading  company,  through  its  ex- 
pertise in  international  markets  and  net- 
work of  overseas  offices,  undertakes  to 
find  the  customers — in  this  case  a  hos- 
pital in  Sri  Lanka.  It  handles  the  orders 
and  ships  the  product.  Because  the  trad- 
ing company  is  partly  owned  by  a  bank, 
it  can  also  provide  financing  for  the 
transactions.  Because  the  trading  com- 
pany is  also  building  a  hospital  in  Peru, 
it  will  be  able  to  sell  the  firm's  laboratory 
equipment  as  part  of  the  total  construc- 
tion package.  By  being  able  to  tap  an 
overseas  sales  and  distribution  network 
as  well  as  financing  and  shipping  assist- 
ance, the  firm  has  made  additional  sales 
that  otherwise  would  be  difficult  on  its 
own,  or  would  not  be  made  at  all. 

In  this  case,  the  firm  sells  abroad  as  a 
subcontractor  or  suppUer  to  a  larger  ef- 
fort. But  the  legislation  would  also  al- 
low ABC  Manufacturing  to  buy  into  a 
trading  company  in  direct  partnership 
with  a  bank  or  other  firms.  As  customer 
or  owner.  ABC's  possibilities  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  transactions  are  seemingly 
endless — and  all  would  expand  the  com- 
pany's sales,  not  to  mention  American 
exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  necessarily  sim- 
plified example  of  how  American  firms 
can  take  advantage  of  this  legislation. 
Moreover.  I  have  no  illusion  that  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Promotion  Act 
wlU  resolve  all  of  our  trade  woes.  But  it 


will  help  significantly  and  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  measure  sincere 
and  early  consideration. 

Already,  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  approved  similar  legislation, 
sponsored  by  Senator  Adlai  Stevenson. 
My  bill  closely  parallels  the  Stevenson 
proposal. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  a  growing  inter- 
est by  Members  of  the  House  in  trading 
company  legislation  and  pleased  that 
two  other  proposals  on  this  subject  have 
been  introduced.  Given  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  touch  the  jurisdiction  of 
at  least  four  committees,  I  am  hopeful 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  assure 
adequate  but  expeditious  consideration 
and  that  those  most  keenly  interested  in 
trading  company  legislation  will  form 
a  common  front  to  move  this  vital  piece 
of  legislation  ahead. 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  ALEXANDER 
PARITSKY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleague.  Mr.  Ma- 
GuiRE,  and  others  in  participating  in 
■The  Spirit  of  Helsinki,  Vigil  1980, '•  in 
an  effort  to  improve  emigration  for  So- 
viet Jews. 

Today  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  case 
of  Alexander  Paritskj-,  his  wife  and  two 
daughters,  who  live  in  Kharkov  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Paritsky  has  been  accused  of 
various  anti -Soviet  crimes  which  could 
produce  stiff  penalties  if  brought  to  trial. 
Paritsky,  a  Ph.  D.,  is  a  specialist  in 
ocean  electronics  who  lost  his  job  when 
he  applied  to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R. 
in  1976.  He  now  works  long  hours  as  an 
elevator  repairman. 

Primary  among  his  alleged  crimes  is 
the  contention  that  he  staged  an  anti- 
Soviet  demonstration  at  the  monument 
commemorating  the  murder  of  30,000 
Kharkov  Jews  by  the  Fascists  in  1941 
and  1942,  Paritsky  says  that  he,  his  wife 
Paulina,  and  a  friend  did  visit  the  monu- 
ment privately,  but  when  they  tried  to 
place  flowers  there  they  were  turned 
away  and  forced  to  place  the  bouquet 
on  the  grave  hill  10  meters  away. 

Paritsky  has  been  told  that  the  Khar- 
kov prosecutor  is  considering  whether  to 
charge  him  with  slandering  the  Soviet 
Union  in  his  contacts  with  foreigners 
and  taking  part  in  other  unnamed  anti- 
Soviet  demonstrations. 

Alexander's  brother  went  to  live  in 
Tel  Aviv  in  1977.  There  are  only  two 
Jewish  families  left  now  in  Kharkov. 
Almost  30  families  were  released  between 
January  and  June  of  1978.  In  August 
1978.  he  was  told  his  family  would  not 
be  able  to  leave  until  1981.  Now.  that  is 
in  doubt  because  he  has  been  threatened 
with  prosecution  by  the  Soviet 
authorities. 

Certainly  it  would  be  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Helsinki  Conference  for  the  Soviets 
to  review  this  case.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  be  continually  aware  of  human  rights 
violations,  not  only  in  the  Soviet  Union 
but  wherever  they  exist.* 
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CHEMICAL       WASTE       DISPOSAL— 1 
YEAR  LATER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown  i  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  and  especially  Representa- 
tive Florios  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce  for  reporting 
out  legislation  that  would,  if  passed,  be- 
gin the  process  of  solving  the  enormous 
task  of  inventorying  and  cleaning  up 
hazardous  waste  sites. 

Although  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  leg- 
islation moving  forward,  it  is  crucial  that 
we  insist  on  adequate  funding  of  the  so- 
called  Superfund,  effective  liabihty  pro- 
visions, and  an  equitable  funding  for- 
mula which  reflects  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  created  the  problem  in  the 
first  place. 

It  distresses  me  that  we  have  been  so 
slow  to  respond  to  such  a  widespread 
and  devastating  problem.  We  cannot 
claim  ignorance:  I  feel  safe  in  asserting 
that  there  is  probably  not  a  single  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  that  can  claim  not  to 
have  at  least  one.  if  not  numerous  dis- 
posal sites  in  his  or  her  district  which 
contain  highly  dangerous  chemical 
wastes.  We  need  a  systematic  approach, 
or  we  will  continually  be  surprised  with 
Love  Canals,  Elizabeth,  N.J.'s,  Valley  of 
the  Drums,  and  countless  other  as  yet 
unnamed  and  unidentified  time  bombs. 
In  my  own  district,  this  past  winter,  we 
had  to  declare  a  state  of  emergency  when 
the  pervasive  rains  we  experienced 
caused  overfiow  of  toxic  chemicals  at  the 
poorly  contained  Stringfellow  Acid  Pits. 
These  are  problems  that  can  be  avoided 
and  predicted  if  the  proper  precautions 
are  taken.  As  the  two  articles  below  from 
the  respected  Science  magazine  so  poign- 
antly indicate,  we  knew  the  danger  in- 
herent in  the  Elizabeth,  N.J..  site  which 
just  recently  exploded.  And  yet  we  have 
no  efficient  and  systematic  method  of 
dealing  with  situations  such  as  these. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
subject,  and  I  commend  these  articles 
from  Science  magazine  as  testimony  to 
the  urgent  need  for  legislation.  We  can- 
not allow  this  problem  to  continue  yet 
another  year. 

The  articles  follow: 

(Prom  Science  Magazine,  May  25,  1979] 
Toxic  Waste  Disposal  a  Growing  Pboblem 

The  highly  publicized  leakage  of  toxic 
wastes  from  Industrial  landfills  such  as  the 
Love  Canal  area  In  Niagara  Falls  Is  only  part 
or  the  story  of  toxic  wastes.  Legal  dumpsltes 
gone  awry,  tragic  as  they  may  be  for  the  In- 
aivlduals  involved,  may  not  be  the  most  s€rl- 
ous  problem  with  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes.  Illegally  dumped  wastes  and  Incom- 
plete and  unsecured  dump  sites  throughout 
me  country  represent  a  far  more  severe 
=^^  ^^^  because  they  are  so  numerous 
and  because  people  who  live  near  them  are 
generally  unaware  of  their  existence. 

vel^^^^'^.°"'J  *''"°®*  commonplace  for  In- 
vestigators to  find  drums  of  chemicals  of  un- 
hm^l^  ancestry  hidden  In  abandoned  ware- 

uonf  L  !l?'*  °''  ^'"*"  '°*s  "»  rundown  sec- 
"ons  of  cities,  stashed  under  elevated  road- 
^JB  or  m  open  flelds  beside  them,  poured 
onto  the  ground  on  vacant  lots  or  itsnted 
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farms,  or  simply  dumped  into  municipal 
sewers  and  private  wells.  A  substantial  num- 
ber of  otherwise  adequate  Industrial  landfills 
have  also  been  inadequately  secured  so  that 
their  integrity  is  highly  questionable. 

Hazardous  materials  at  such  sites  can  pro- 
duce fires  and  explosions,  contaminate 
ground  and  surface  water,  pollute  the  air, 
accumulate  in  the  food  chain,  and  produce 
poisoning,  birth  defects,  and  tumors.  EPA 
has  documented  more  than  400  cases  of  dam- 
age to  health  and  the  environment  due  to 
improper  management  of  hazardous  wastes, 
and  that  is  but  the  tip  of  the  iceberg;  many 
times  that  number  could  undoubtedly  be 
documented  if  EPA  did  not  have  such  ex- 
tremely limited  manpower  EPA  has  been 
given  broad  new  authority  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  under  the  1976  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA),  but  critics  argue  that  the  agency 
has  been  slow  to  wield  that  authority.  EPA 
officials,  in  turn,  argue  that  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  promulgating  regulations  for 
hazardous  waste  disposal  because  the  subject 
is  so  different  from  anything  that  the  agency 
has  dealt  with  in  the  past.  RCRA.  further- 
more, is  oriented  primarily  toward  regulation 
of  new  wastes  and  waste  disposal  sites  and 
gives  EPA  only  limited  power  to  deal  with 
existing  situations. 

Hazardous  wastes— defined  by  EPA  as  those 
that  are  ignitable.  corrosive,  reactive,  or 
toxic — account  for  10  to  15  percent  of  all  In- 
dustrial wastes,  or  about  35  million  metric 
tons  per  year.  The  total  has  been  growing  by 
about  3  percent  annually.  About  12  million 
metric  tons  of  hazardous  wastes  are  produced 
by  the  chemical  industry  itself,  but  signifi- 
cant amounts  are  produced  by  virtually  every 
type  of  industry. 

Some  of  the  solid  waste  is  recycled,  some  Is 
burned,  and  some  is  dumped  at  sea  (al- 
thoueh  that  option  will  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted after  1981 ) .  but  most  of  It  is  simply 
burled  in  one  of  what  seem  to  be  Innumera- 
ble landfills.  There  are  now  some  18.500  Fltes 
for  disposal  of  munlcloal  solid  wastes.  23.000 
for  disposal  of  .sewage  sludge,  and  more  than 
100.000  for  Industrial  washes:  uncounted 
others  have  already  been  closed  About  75 
percent  of  hazardous  wastes  are  disposed  of 
on  the  property  of  the  companies  that  gen- 
erate them:  the  remainder  is  handled  by 
waste  disposal  companies  Only  10  percent 
of  all  hazardous  wastes  are  disposed  of  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  proposed  federal 
regulations,  according  to  EPA  estimates. 
Nearly  50  percent  is  disposed  of  by  lagoon- 
Ing  in  unllned  stirface  Impoundments,  30 
percent  In  nonsecure  landfills,  and  about  10 
percent  by  dumping  Into  sewers,  spreading 
on  roads,  injection  Into  deen  wells,  and  In- 
cineration under  uncontrolled  conditions. 

There  Is  no  clear  indication  how  many  of 
these  sites  are  dangerous  A  recent  report  pre- 
pared for  EPA  by  Fred  C.  Hart  Associates, 
however,  estimated  that  potentially  signifi- 
cant health  and  environmental  problems  may 
exist  at  anywhere  from  1.200  to  34.000  sites 
across  the  country.  Health  problems.  Includ- 
ing "illnesses.  Injuries,  poisoning  cases,  and 
deaths."  were  found  at  232  sites  studied  by 
the  Hart  team  in  detail  They  also  found 
that  75  percent  of  all  landfill  sites  are  In 
areas  "particularly  susceptible  to  contamina- 
tion problems" — In  wetlands,  on  floodplalns, 
and  over  ma'or  aquifers  The  study  estimated 
that  it  would  cost  more  than  $44  billion  to 
eliminate  totally  the  potential  health  dangers 
associated  with  the  sites. 

The  haphazard  management  of  dump  sites 
must  be  considered  especially  astonishing  in 
view  of  the  potential  longevity  of  many  of  the 
wastes.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  more  reac- 
tive chemicals  will  be  degraded  after  a  few 
months  or  a  few  weeks  of  storage.  But  the 
more  stable  materials,  such  as  PCB's,  may 
retain  their  chemical  Identity — and  their  tox- 


icity— for  decades,  perhaps  for  centuries.  Still 
other  toxic  materials  are  permanent  hazards 
— a  cadmium  atom  or  a  beryllium  atom  will 
remain  that  forever.  From  this  perspective. 
the  much-bruited  half-lives  of  radioactive 
wastes  from  nuclear  power  plants  seem  al- 
most transient.  The  volume  of  nuclear  wastes 
also  seems  small  in  comparison  Only  at»ut 
5000  metric  tons  of  nuclear  waste  have  been 
accumulated  since  the  beginning  of  the  nu- 
clear era,  four  orders  of  magnitude  less  than 
the  amount  of  toxic  wastes  generated  In  1 
year. 

The  design  of  most  of  the  landfills  now  In 
use  is  not  inherently  bsd.  In  essence,  the  ap- 
proach is  to  construct  an  Impoundment  such 
that  any  liquids  contained  within  cannot  get 
out  and  external  waters  such  as  rain  and 
groundwater  cannot  get  In, 

Far  more  threatening  to  life  and  the  envi- 
ronment, however,  are  those  chemicals  that 
don't  make  it  into  secure  landfills  Many  of 
the  activities  of  midnight  dumpers,  gypsy 
haulers,  and  some  smalt  companies  border  on 
the  incredible. 

For  example: 

William  J,  Carraclno.  president  of  Chemi- 
cal Control  Corporation  of  Ellzaljeth.  New 
Jersey,  and  other  officers  of  the  company 
have  been  convicted  of,  among  other  things, 
emptying  a  tank  truck  containing  chemical 
wastes  into  Elizabeth  Creek  and  into  a  sewer 
that  leads  into  Newark  Bay;  abandoning 
drums  of  chemical  wastes  at  various  loca- 
tions; and  saturating  dry  garbage  with  toxic 
chemical  wastes  and  hauling  the  contami- 
nated garbage  to  landfills  intended  only  for 
municipal  garbage 

Salisbury  Laboratories,  which  produces 
veterinary  pharmaceuticals  at  a  plant  In 
Charles  City,  Iowa,  has  been  dumping  chemi- 
cal wastes,  principally  arsenic,  onto  a  7-acre 
site  since  1953.  EPA  says  Arsenic  from  the 
site  Is  now  being  leached  Into  the  nearby 
Cedar  River.  The  estimated  cost  of  digging 
up  the  landfill  and  moving  It  is  $30  million. 
The  total  worth  of  the  company  Itself  Is  only 
$5  million. 

EPA's  only  authority  to  deal  with  such 
existing  situations,  says  Steffen  Plehn. 
deputy  assistant  administrator  of  EPA  for 
solid  wastes,  comes  under  the  "imminent 
hazard"  provision  of  RCRA.  The  agency  can 
act  only  If  there  is  an  Immediate  danger  to 
public  health,  he  says,  and  such  a  danger  is 
often  difficult  to  prove. 

Critics  such  as  A.  Blakeman  Early  of  En- 
vironmental Action  and  Leslie  Dachs  of  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund,  however,  argue 
that  EPA  has  been  reluctant  to  use  its  au- 
thority because  top  administrators  at  the 
agency  have  had  no  clear  conception  of  how 
existing  problems  should  be  handled  and  be- 
cause they  have  t)een  more  Interested  In  de- 
veloping regulations  for  the  future.  At  the 
very  least,  such  groups  argue.  Inactive  dump 
sites  should  be  identified  and  the  owners  of 
the  sites  should  have  to  meet  at  least  mini- 
mum requirements  for  site  security,  monitor- 
ing, and  postclosure  care  Particular  atten- 
tion should  be  paid.  Dachs  says,  to  those 
existing  facilities  that  would  close  dow-n 
shortly  before  the  proposed  regulations  take 
effect,  and  would  thereby  under  the  currently 
proposed  rules  be  freed  of  future  responsi- 
bility for  the  sites. 

Plehan  readily  admits  that  the  presstiree 
of  correcting  errors  committed  In  the  part 
while  at  the  same  time  trying  to  prevent 
future  ones  has  often  seemed  to  be  beyond 
the  resources  of  the  agency,  but  he  notes 
that  the  agency  was  sfjeolfically  directed  by 
Congress  to  address  future  storage  problems 
In  the  aftermath  of  Love  Canal  and  other 
highly  publicized  discoveries  of  haz&rdous 
dump  sites,  however.  EPA  has  had  little 
choice  but  to  become  more  vigorous  In  its 
attack  on  errors  of  the  past. 
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state  governments  are  also  beginning  to      such  as  George  Kush  of  the  National  Solid      Ing  explosions,  fires,  and  violent  reactions— 
,«„o   fr,t/^  tho  varniim   rrpfttAd   hv  lack   Of      Wastes    Management    Association,    howe.er,     any  of  which  could  conceivably  release  toxic 
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necessary.  The  following  analysis  is  a 


ment  warrant  rights  and  rebuked  OSHA  for     OSHA  purports  to  cover  more  than  6  mlUlon 

Its   t11pc7Al   flnrt   nnnrpsfilvp  tArtlrR  u.'nrirnlBrp^ 
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state  governments  are  also  beginning  to 
move  Into  the  vacuum  created  by  lack  of 
EPA  action.  New  Jersey  has  been  In  court 
trying  to  force  Ventron  Corp..  a  subsidiary 
of  Thlokol  Corp.  of  Beverly.  Massachusetts. 
and  VeUlcol  Chemical  Corp.  of  Chicago, 
former  owners  of  the  plant  near  Berry's 
Creek  that  produced  the  mercury,  to  pay 
for  the  cleanup  Late  In  February.  Michigan 
filed  a  multlniUllon  dollar  lawsuit  against 
Hooker  Chemical  Corporation  In  an  effort 
to  make  the  firm  clean  up  wastes  from  Its 
jjestlclde  manufacturing  plant  in  Montague 
Chlorinated  hydrocarbons  from  the  dump. 
Michigan  contends,  have  contaminated 
some  private  water  wells  and  are  seeping 
toward  nearby  White  Lake.  These  states 
and  others  are  said  to  be  contemplating 
slmllEu-  suits  to  force  cleanup  of  other  dis- 
posal sites,  and  some  sources  within  the 
chemical  industry  speculate  that  the  In- 
dvistry  may  be  facing  an  onslaught  of  law- 
suits  unlike    any   ever   seen    before. 

Congress  may  also  take  action  against 
existing  sites.  At  a  February  meeting  of  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association.  Rep- 
resentative James  J.  Florlo  iD-N.J.i.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Trans- 
portation and  Commerce — which  has  juris- 
diction over  RCRA — told  the  group  that  he 
will  "convene  hearings,  summon  wit- 
nesses .  .  ..  and  present  a  Congressional 
proposal"  for  cleaning  up  and  minimizing 
the   danger   from   Inactive   dump    sites. 

Congress  may  also  act  to  provide  funds 
for  cleaning  up  abandoned  sites.  One  pro- 
posal favored  by  EPA.  environmental  groups. 
and  some  members  of  Congress  would 
create  a  "superfund  "  from  taxes  on  petro- 
leum products  and  chemicals  In  one  pro- 
posal, reflnerles  would  be  charged  up  to  3 
cents  per  barrel  of  oil  received,  chemical- 
processing  facilities  would  be  charged  as 
much  as  60  cents  for  each  barrel  of  refined 
petroleum  products  used  lor  for  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  natural  gas),  and  com- 
panies that  ship  materials  such  as  arsenic, 
mercury,  and  chlorine  would  be  charged  as 
much  as  S5  per  ton  Other  proposals  would 
place  taxes  on  companies  that  dispose  of 
hazardous  wastes  In  any  case,  the  fund 
would  grow  at  a  rate  of  $300  to  $400  million 
per  year  until  It  reached  $6  billion.  The 
fund  would  be  used,  however,  only  If  the 
cost  of  cleanup  could  not  be  recovered 
through  lawsuits  and  other  resources. 

As  pressing  as  the  problems  of  existing 
hazards  may  be.  It  is  perhaps  even  more 
Important  to  ensure  that  future  hazardous 
wastes  are  handled  In  an  acceptable  manner. 
To  that  end.  EPA  has  during  the  past  year 
proposed  seven  major  sets  of  regulations 
and  guidelines  for  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes.  These  cover:  definition  of  hazardous 
wastes;  standards  of  operation  for  genera- 
tors and  transporters  of  such  wastes; 
standards  for  storage,  treatment,  and  dis- 
posal facilities;  a  permit  system  for  com- 
panies that  transport,  treat,  store,  and  dis- 
pose of  hazardous  wswtes;  guidelines  for 
development  of  hazardous  waste  programs 
by  states;  and  establishment  of  a  notifica- 
tion system  for  wastes. 

The  heart  of  the  program  Involves  what  Is 
known  as  "cradle-to-grave"  monitoring  of 
hazardous  wastes.  Any  company  that  pro- 
duces more  than  100  kilograms  of  hazardous 
wastes  per  month  will  be  required  to  provide 
manifests  for  all  hazardous  materials  that 
are  to  be  disposed  of  offslte.  Any  company 
that  transports  the  waste  must  carry  the 
manifest  with  the  wastes,  get  It  signed  at 
the  disposal  site,  and  send  a  copy  back  to 
the  generator.  The  company  that  disposes  of 
the  wastes  must  do  the  same.  In  this  fashion, 
the  waste  generator  will  be  able  to  follow 
the  progress  of  the  material  to  ensure  that 
It  is  properly  disposed  of.  and  EPA  win  be 
able  to  monitor  the  whole  operation.  Critics 


such  as  George  Kush  of  the  National  Solid 
Wastes  Management  Association,  howe.'er. 
argue  that  this  proposed  rule  is  too  lenient, 
and  that  it  should  be  extended  to  cover  all 
companies  that   dispose  of  wastes  offslte 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  regulation.; 
require  operators  of  disposal  sites  to  monltc  r 
them  continuously  during  their  operation 
and  for  20  years  after  the  sites  are  closed. 
The  operators  must  also  assume  liability  for 
as  much  as  $10  million  In  damages  for  any 
incident  resulting  from  operation  of  the  site. 
Regulations  covering  this  type  of  financial 
liability  are  a  new  concept  for  both  EPA  and 
the  federal  government.  Plehn  says,  and  the 
deliberations  Involved  In  creating  them  were 
part  of  the  reason  it  took  so  long  to  Issue 
the  regulations. 

A  coalition  of  environmental  groups  had 
filed  suit  In  federal  court  seeking  speedier 
Implementation,  but  the  Judge  ruled  that 
EPA  had  been  proceeding  In  good  faith  and 
as  fast  as  practicable.  Meanwhile,  some  41 
states  have  sought,  and  are  expected  to  re- 
ceive. Interim  authority  to  conduct  their  own 
hazardous  wastes  programs  under  a  section 
of  RCRA  that  allows  EPA  to  delegate  much 
of  its  authority.  A  few  have  already  enacted 
their  own  laws.  New  Jersey,  California,  and 
Illinois,  for  example,  already  operate  mani- 
fest systems  for  hazardous  wastes,  and  New 
Mexico  is  expected  to  begin  one  soon.  New 
York  and  Michigan  are  also  considering  con- 
struction of  state-operated  disposal  facilities, 
and  New  York  recently  established  a  commis- 
sion to  select  sites  for  landfills. 

Regulations  In  other  states  are  generally 
less  stringent,  however,  and  that  Is  creating 
problems  for  both  the  states  and  the  indus- 
tries. 

The  states  are  thus  pushing  for  EPA  to 
accelerate  Implementation  of  Its  hazardous 
wastes  regulations.  Industry  has  the  same 
goal  because  it  would  like  to  operate  under 
uniform  laws  throughout  the  country  Legiti- 
mate wsiste  disposal  companies  favor  the  new 
regulations,  and  would  like  even  stronger 
ones,  because  the  laws  can  only  Increase 
their  business.  All  three  groups  would  like 
to  see  EPA  extend  its  authority  even  fvirther 
In  some  cases;  In  particular,  they  would  like 
the  agency  to  take  some  of  the  lieat  off  local 
governments  by  giving  Its  Imprimatur  to  new 
landfill  sites.  About  the  only  groups  that 
think  the  new  regulations  are  too  restrictive 
are  the  midnight  dumpers  and  the  gypsy 
haulers. 


[Prom  Science  Magazine.  May  9,  19801 
EPA  Announces  Toxic  Waste  Controls 
Officials  of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA)  Intended  to  use  the  dramatic 
backdrop  of  a  recent  toxic  chemical  mishap 
to  announce  on  30  April  their  final  regula- 
tions for  the  safe  disposal  of  hazardous  chem- 
ical wastes.  In  a  publicity  stunt  to  be  envied 
by  other  bureaucrats,  EPA  officials  were  to 
present  the  regulations  amid  the  smoldering 
remains  of  the  Chemical  Control  Corporation 
waste  dump  In  Elizabeth,  N.J  ,  where  a  toxic 
chemical  fire  erupted  on  21  April 

EPA  officials  said  the  fire  points  up  the 
need  for  more  swift  and  diligent  efforts  to 
clean  up  waste  diunps.  During  the  blaze,  toxic 
liquid  metals,  carcinogens,  and  environmen- 
tal contaminants  from  20,000  chemical  drums 
spewed  Into  the  air  and  spilled  into  nearby 
water.  Residents  and  schoolchildren  from 
surrounding  towns  and  nearbv  Staten  'sland. 
NY,  were  asked  to  stay  Indoors  and  fishing 
was  suspended  In  portions  of  the  Hudson 
River  and  New  York  harbor.  Several  dozen 
firemen  experienced  acute  effects  of  chemical 
e.xposure 

EPA  officials  had  predicted  the  mishap  In 
an  Internal  report  written  after  a  visit  to  the 
dump  site  in  November  1978  "Our  staff  peo- 
ple consider  this  to  be  a  very  haza'dous  situ- 
ation," the  Internal  report  says  "The  poten- 
tial Is  there  at  any  time  for  serious  public 
health  and  environmental  problems  Includ- 


ing explosions,  fires,  and  violent  reactions — 
any  of  which  could  conceivably  release  toxic 
fumes." 

The  report  said  that  "action  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  a  calamity."  Shortly  afterward, 
New  Jersey  authorities  began  removing  8500 
drums  of  toxic  chemicals  whose  presence 
would  have  worsened  the  recent  blaze.  In- 
cluding drums  of  nitroglycerine,  picric  acid. 
cyanide,  and  mustard  gas  No  one  has  yet  de- 
termined how  the  fire  began,  although  spon- 
taneous chemical  explosions  had  occurred  at 
the  site  before.  The  EPA's  Inspection  had  re- 
vealed that  many  of  the  drums  on  the  site 
were  rusted  open  and  leaking  their  contents 

EPA  officials  said  the  new  regulations  would 
prevent  the  operation  of  a  waste  site  similar 
to  Chemical  Control's  Specifically,  the  regu- 
lations Identify  400  hazardous  products  and 
chemicals  and  89  chemical  processes  that  will 
require  more  careful  disposal  in  the  future. 
Other  chemicals  will  be  added  to  the  list  by 
EPA,  and  manufacturers  must  add  to  It  as 
well  If  the  chemical  they  produce  are  Ignlt- 
able.  corrosive,  reactive,  or  toxic.  (Toxic 
chemicals  are  defined  as  those  covered  by  the 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act.  a  total  of  only  14 
chemicals  so  far.) 

Some  of  the  final  rules  are  tougher  than 
what  EPA  had  Initially  proposed  for  public 
comment.  Disposal  site  operators  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  wastes  for  30  years  after  a 
site  is  closed,  not  20.  Groundwater  monitor- 
ing will  be  required  around  all  disposal  sites, 
not  Just  new  ones.  All  liquid  disposal  In 
landfill  sites  Is  barred  pending  further  EPA 
study. 

Other  provisions  are  weaker  than  what  the 
agency  had  proposed.  EPA  decided  not  to  at- 
tempt controls  on  chemical  evaporation  from 
surface  disposal  tanks,  despite  recognition  by 
one  official  that  It  Is  a  big  problem.  "We  Just 
don't  have  the  technical  capability  to  moni- 
tor and  control  It,"  says  Steffen  Plehn,  EPA's 
assistant  administrator  for  solid  wa-stes.  The 
agency  also  decided  that  industry  lacks  the 
capability  to  monitor  directly  the  leaching  of 
chemicals  from  a  disposal  facUlty.  Finally, 
the  agency  broadened  the  regulations'  ex- 
emptions enough  to  leave  out  such  minor 
waste  generators  as  painters,  plumbers,  elec- 
tricians, and  gasoline  stations. 

Environmentalists  have  criticized  an  ex- 
emption permitted  for  facilities  that  simply 
recycle  waste  by  reselling  it  to  industrial 
clients.  They  claim  that  the  owners  of  dis- 
posal sites  will  escape  the  regulations 
through  assertions  that  resales  will  occur 
sometime  In  the  future;  In  the  meantime, 
wastes  might  be  unsafely  stored,  and  moni- 
toring of  groundwater  would  not  be  required. 
EPA  says  the  exemption  is  necessary  to  in- 
duce more  of  the  Industry  to  resell  and  re- 
use its  waste.  Instead  of  Just  burying  It. — R 
Jeffrey  Smith 
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PROFESSIONAL   ANALYSIS   OF 
OSHA— THE  NEED  FOR  REFORM 

I  Mr,  HANSEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.  l 

•  Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  very 
short  time  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
will  be  considering  legislation  to  reform 
the  Occupational  Safetv  and  Health  Act 
of  1970,  OSHA's  record  over  the  past  10 
years  clearly  reflects  the  need  for  this 
long-overdue  legislation. 

Several  months  ago  I  asked  Mr.  Robert 
Rader.  an  attorney  from  Dallas,  Tex,, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  nationally  promi- 
nent and  successful  attomevs  dealing 
with  the  OSHA  law  to  analvze  the  im- 
pact and  effect  of  the  OSHA  law  and 
suggest  possible  areas  where  reform  Is 


necessary.  The  follo'wlng  analysis  is  a 
concise  and  extremely  beneficial  back- 
ground on  the  impact  of  OSHA  for  the 
last  10  years.  Mr.  Rader's  suggested  re- 
forms offer  the  keen  insights  of  a  true 
professional  who  has  dealt  with  the  im- 
pact of  the  application  of  the  law  since 
its  inception.  I  highly  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  as  necessary  reading  in  the 
field  of  OSHA  reform.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 
OSHA — Past,  Present  and  Fdtuw:  The  Need 

FOR  CLARIFICA'nON 

(By  Robert  E.  Rader.  Jr.) 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  Is  probably  the  most  controversial 
piece  of  legislation  enacted  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

OSHA  coverage  Is  comprehensive.  It  In- 
cludes virtually  every  employer  In  the  coun- 
try No  other  piece  of  federal  legislation  so 
extensively  Involves  Itself  In  the  affairs  of 
American  private  Industry.  As  one  Senator 
has  observed.  OSHA  applies  to  "every  busi- 
ness affecting  conunerce  in  the  entire  United 
States,  ranging  anywhere  from  a  big  steel 
company  to  a  shoe  shine  shop."  (116  Cong, 
Rec.  36,509,  1970.  remarks  of  Senator  Doml- 
nlck)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  estimated 
that  the  Act  covers  nearly  six  million  work- 
places, 

OSHA's  arrogant  and  arbitrary  actions 
have  Incurred  the  enmity  of  employers  and 
businessmen  nationwide,  and  have  aroused 
the  concern  of  legislators,  courts  and  com- 
mentators. The  problems  created  by  the 
agency's  manner  of  enforcement  could  be 
alleviated  by  amendments  to  the  Act  that 
clarify  the  agency's  authority  and  the  intent 
of  (Congress, 

The  following  is  a  discussion  of  the  prac- 
tical legal  problems  that  have  arisen  under 
enforcement  of  the  Act,  and  protx)sed  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  which  would  alleviate  many 
of  those  problems  In  a  manner  that  con- 
forms to  Judicial  precedent  and  the  Intent 
of  Congress. 

I.  OSHA  INSPacnON  PRIOR  TO  MARSHALL  V. 
BARLOW'S  INC. 

A.  Background — The  constitutional  warrant 
requirement 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress was  aware  OSHA  inspections  would 
have  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  "ap- 
plicable constitutional  protection."  (Remarks 
of  Congressman  Stelger,  116  Cong,  Rec.  38709 
(1970).  This  Intent  was  bolstered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor's  original  construction  of  the 
statute,  as  evidenced  by  the  requirement  of 
an  "Inspection  warrant"  found  in  the  initial 
Compliance  Operations  Manual.' 

However,  after  a  couple  of  years  of  "getting 
the  program  off  the  ground",  OSHA  became 
infatuated  with  its  own  authority,  and  began 
to  assert  the  right  to  compel  warrantless  in- 
spections unfettered  by  the  prerequisites  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment. 

OSHA's  highhanded  Inspection  tactics— in 
complete  disregard  of  the  Constitution,  the 
intent  of  Congress,  the  Act  Itself,  and  06HA's 
own  regulations— placed  employers  in  the 
position  of  being  forced  to  either  waive  their 
legal  right  to  a  warrant,  or  to  seek  protection 
Of  their  rights  in  court.  This  unfortunate 
situation  Imposed  a  terrible  burden  and  cost 
on  employers.  It  also  resulted  in  the  needless 
expenditure  of  governmental  administrative 
and  Judicial  resources. 

Significantly,  numerous  state  and  federal 
courts  nationwide,  from  1974  to  1978  uni- 
lormly  upheld  the  employers'  Fourth  Amend- 

Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ment  warrant  rights  and  rebuked  OSHA  for 
its  illegal  and  oppressive  tactics. 

Following  Is  a  synopsis  of  that  litigation, 
culminating   In   the   Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Marshall  v.  Barlow's  Inc. 
B.  Warrant  litigation 

in  January,  1976  In  Brennan  v.  Gibsons 
Products  Inc.  of  Piano  a  three-Judge  court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Texas  held  that 
OSHA  may  not  compel  an  objected-to  inspec- 
tion without  a  search  warrant.  The  Court 
stated  that  to  construe  the  law  to  authorize 
warrantless  inspections  would  render  it 
unconstitutional. - 

In  April,  1976,  In  Usery  v.  Rupp  Forge  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio  also  held  search 
warrants  are  constitutionally  required  for 
OSHA  Inspections. 

On  August  19.  1976  another  three-Judge 
panel  in  Albuquerque  ruled  In  Dunlop  v. 
Hertzler  Enterprises  that  OSHA  Is  required 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment  to  secure  a  search 
warrant  based  on  probable  cause.  In  that  case 
the  OSHA  Area  Director  had  personally  met 
with  Bruce  Hertzler  and  advised  him  that  the 
law  authorized  warrantless  inspections.  When 
Hertzler  asked  "what  about  my  constitu- 
tional rights"  the  Area  Director  reportedly 
answered  "I  don't  give  a  damn  about  your 
constitutional  rights.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned 
you  don't  have  any  because  you  are  in  busi- 
ness." Hertzler  refused  to  be  intimidated,  so 
OSHA  secured  a  warrant,  showing  as  prob- 
able cause  only  that  Hertzler  was  covered  by 
the  Act  and  would  not  let  them  in.  The  court 
threw  out  the  warrant  because  It  was  not 
based  on  probable  cause  as  was  required  by 
the  constitution. 

Only  a  few  days  later  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Franklin,  Kentucky  disallowed  as  uncaJhstl- 
tutlonal  a  warrantless  Inspection  by  the 
Kentucky  state  OSHA.  The  style  of  this  case 
is  James  R.  Yocum,  Commissioner  of  Labor 
V    Bumette  Tractor  Company,  Inc. 

In  September  a  Maryland  Circuit  Court 
disallowed  a  warrantless  boiler  Inspection  In 
Epstein  i>.  Fitzwater  Furniture  on  Fourth 
Amendment  grounds. 

On  November  1  the  Oregon  Circuit  Court 
held  warrantless  inspections  under  the  Ore- 
gon state  OSHA  unconstitutional.  There  the 
Inspectors  had  gotten  a  search  warrant  based 
on  a  provision  in  the  Oregon  statute  for  "Ad- 
ministrative Inspection  Warrants"  which  re- 
quired only  a  showing  that  the  contemplated 
Inspection  was  "routine".  The  court  held 
that  that  portion  of  the  statute  "which  al- 
lows search  warrants  to  be  Issued  on  the 
basis  of  routine  inspections  (instead  of 
probable  cause)  is  unconstitutional."  The 
name  of  the  case  is  State  of  Oregon  ex  rel 
Accident  Prevention  Division  of  the  Work- 
mans  Compensation  Board  v.  Keith  R.  Fos- 
ter dba  Keith  Mfg.  Co. 

Similar  reasoning  was  employed  by  the 
three-Judge  federal  court  in  Barlow's  Inc.  v. 
Uscry.  decided  December  30,  1976.  There  the 
court  reaffirmed  that  warrants  are  constitu- 
tionally required  for  OSHA  inspections — but 
held  that  since  the  statute  did  not  specifi- 
cally provide  for  warrants  based  on  probable 
cause,  the  law  was  unconstitutional. 

The  next  month,  on  January  10,  1977,  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia  ruled  again  in 
Usery  v.  The  Centrif-Air  Machine  Co.  that 
warrants  are  required  to  compel  obJected-to 
OSHA  inspections. 

On  January  19  a  Utah  District  Court  In 
BairA  v.  State  of  Utah  et  al  held  the  entire 
Utah  state  OSHA  statute  unconstitutional 
on  various  constitutional  grounds — includ- 
ing violation  of  the  Fourth  Amendment.  In 
so  ruling,  the  Judge  stated  that  the  unlim- 
ited scope  of  OSHA  Inspections  and  "the  pos- 
sibilities of  unannounced,  uninvited  and 
compelled  intrusions  Into  the  lives  of  all 
concerned  staggers  the  imagination."  Well 
stated.  Particularly  In  view  of  the  fact  that 


OSHA  purports  to  cover  more  than  6  million 
workplaces 

The  next  day  a  New  Mexico  District  Court 
disallowed  a  warrantless  06HA  inspection  in 
State,  ex  rel  New  Mexico  Environmental  Im- 
provement Agency  v.  Albuquerque  Publish- 
ing Company  on  the  same  constitutional 
grounds 

At  the  same  time  an  Alaska  Superior  Court 
held  the  Alaska  state  OSHA  statute  uncon- 
stitutional insofar  as  it  "approves  the  con- 
cept of  search  without  warrant  of  buslneas 
establishments  covered  by  the  Statute." 
Slate  of  Alaska.  Department  of  Labor.  Divi- 
sion of  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  v. 
General  Home  Repair  arid  Roofing,  and 
Glenn  Smart. 

On  March  24.  1977  a  California  Court  held 
Cal  OSHA  unconstitutional  in  People  of  the 
State  of  California  v  Melt^in  Salwasser 
There  the  state  of  California  sought  to  pros- 
ecute Salwasser  cnm.inally  for  faUure  to 
honor  an  Inspection  warrant  which  was  not 
based  on  probable  cause  The  Court  held  the 
charge  "unconstitutional  on  its  face  In  that 
the  warrantless  searches  demanded  by  the 
statute  do  not  comply  with  the  constitution 

Two  weeks  later  on  April  5,  In  Dravo  Corpo- 
ration V  Marshall,  the  Western  District  of 
Pennsylvania  confirmed  that  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  does  not  au- 
thorize warrantless  OSHA  searches,  and  that 
the  US.  District  Courts  have  Jurisdiction  to 
quash  an  invalid  OSHAA  warrant 

On  April  12  the  US  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  IlllnoLs  held  that  even 
an  employee  complaint  does  not  suffice  to 
vitiate  the  Fourth  Amendment's  warrant  re- 
quirement. In  Re  Gilbert  <t  Benneff  Manu- 
facturing Co 

In  May.  the  US  District  Court  for  Rhode 
Island  affirmed  employers'  constitutional 
rights  to  a  warrant  In  Marshall  v.  Beam 
Truck  and  Body  Inc  .  and  In  Re  Worksite  In- 
spection of  Alfred  Calcagni  <t  Sons  Inc. 

Also,  on  May  27  the  Kentucky  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  the  ruling  In  Yocum  v. 
Burnette  Tractor  that  warrantless  OSHA  In- 
spections are  unconstitutional. 

The  following  month.  June,  saw  a  flurry 
of  administrative  and  court  litigation  re- 
garding the  North  Carolina  state  OSHA  plan 
In  State  of  North  Carolina  v  Butler  (Ran- 
dolph County  District  Court)  and  Butler  v. 
North  CaroliTia  (U.S.  Dlst.  Ct.  M.D.  NO). 
Thanks  to  the  courage  and  finances  of  Mi. 
Butler,  the  right  to  a  warrant  based  on  prob- 
able cause  8is  a  prerequisite  to  OSHA 
searches  was  affirmed  in  North  Carolina: 
however,  this  particular  litigation  presaged 
many  of  the  troublesome  issues  concerning 
exhaustion  of  administrative  remedies, 
criminal  penalties  and  probable  cause  cur- 
rently pending  In  the  "post-Bartoir's"  cases. 

Also,  on  June  27,  the  Supreme  Court  for 
the  State  of  Alaska  held  that  "without  Judi- 
cial review  far  too  much  discretion  is  lodged 
In  the  I  OSHA  I  official  In  the  field"  and  "that 
authority  to  Inspect  and  search  one's  busi- 
ness premises  should  be  evidenced  by  a  war- 
rant "  Woods  <fr  Rhode  Inc.  v.  State  of  Alaska. 
Department  of  Labor. 

On  July  11  the  federal  court  In  Southern 
California  held  In  Marshall  v.  Great  lAkea 
Dredge  &  Dock  Company  that  OSHA  did  not 
have  "a  kind  of  walk-In  authority  to  make 
inspections  at  any  and  all  times,"  but  must 
obtain  a  valid  warrant. 

The  next  day,  the  federal  court  In  Wis- 
consin affirmed  an  employer's  right  to  a  war- 
rant as  a  prerequisite  to  an  OSHA  search  In 
Marshall  v.  Chromalloy  American  Corp^ 

Two  weeks  later  on  July  26  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Alabama 
upheld  an  employer's  right  to  an  OSHA  war- 
rant based  on  particularized  probable  cause. 
Marshall  v.  Shellcast. 

On  September  9  another  federal  coxirt  In 
Wisconsin  affirmed  the  right  to  a  warrant  for 
an  OSHA  Inspection,  and  noted  that  any  war- 
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rant  based  on  a  specified  complaint  must  be 
limited  In  scope  to  the  complalned-of  item. 
In  Re  Inspection  of  Sortfiwest  Airlines  Inc. 

On  September  20  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Illinois  in  the  case  of 
Norris  v.  US.  Department  of  Labor  inter- 
preted i  8ia)  of  the  Act  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  seek  an  inspection  warrant  where  the 
OSHA  inspectors  are  refused  entry,  and  held 
that  the  district  court  has  Jurisdiction  to 
quash  a  warrant  not  based  on  sufficient  prob- 
able cause. 

Shortly  thereafter,  on  October  13  In  federal 
court  In  Virginia  the  right  to  a  warrant  was 
again  upheld  In  ReyTiolds  Metals  v.  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

The  next  day  U.S.  District  Judge  Young. 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  In  Hayes-Albion 
Corporation  v.  Marshall  agreed  with  the  oth- 
er court  decisions  that  a  warrant  is  required 
for  administrative  searches  under  OSHA. 

At  almost  exactly  the  same  time  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  Churchill  In  Michigan  enjoined 
OSHA  from  coercing  an  inspection  with- 
out a  valid  warrant  based  on  probable  cause 
In  Weyerhaeuser  v.  Revien. 

The  federal  court  In  Chicago  was  next  to 
affirm  an  employer's  right  to  a  warrant  as  a 
prerequisite  to  an  OSHA  inspection  on  Octo- 
ber 27,  in  In  Re  Chicago  Magnet  Wire  Corp. 
On  December  8  the  US.  District  Court  in 
New  York  construed  the  OSHA  Act  "In  a 
manner  consistent  with  Its  legislative  pur- 
pose and  which  avoids  constitutional  Infirm- 
ity, as  requiring  the  Secretary  to  obtain  a 
search  warrant  based  on  probable  cause  prior 
to  conducting  a  nonconsensual  Inspection." 
Lockport  Non-Ferrous  Castings.  Inc.  v.  Afar- 
shall. 

On  December  22  in  Lifeguard  Industries 
Inc.  the  federal  court  in  Southern  Ohio  ad- 
monished that  the  OSHA  Act  "should  not  be 
read  as  dispensing  with  a  warrant  proce- 
dure." 

Thereafter,  on  January  10.  1978  the  North- 
em  District  of  Ohio  in  Marshall  v.  Multicast 
Corporation  confirmed  that  "the  conclusion 
Is  nearly  Inescapable  that  Congress  expected 
OSHA  and  the  courts  to  supply  a  warrant 
procedure.  "The  compulsion  Is  bolstered  by 
OSHA's  initial  approach  to  §  8«a)  Inspec- 
tions, which  appears  to  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  a  warrant  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  absence  of  consent.  See  Presi- 
dent's Report  on  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  p.  24  (1972 )." 

On  February  18  another  federal  court  in 
Illinois,  in  S.  F.  Kennedy  Industries,  Inc.  re- 
affirmed the  constitutional  right  to  a  war- 
rant, based  on  probable  cause,  and  suitably 
limited  in  scope,  before  OSHA  may  Inspect 
an  employers  premises. 

This  substantial,  costly  litigation  concern- 
ing the  validity  of  warrantless  OSHA  search- 
es was  climaxed  by  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion In  Marshall  v  Barlow's  Inc.  There  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment prohibited  warrantless  OSHA  Inspec- 
tions, and  clearly  repudiated  OSHA's  grab  for 
power. 

In  any  event,  the  more  than  four-year 
court  struggle  by  employers  against  OSHA 
was  vindicated  in  Barlow's — but  at  a  terrible 
cost,  to  employers,  employees  and  tax-pay- 
ers. It  is  ironic  that  this  tremendous  cost 
was  Incurred  to  compel  OSHA  to  adhere  to 
what  surely  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  In 
the  first  place 

U.      OSHA      INSPECTIONS      ATTEK      MARSHALL      V. 
BARLOW'S  INC. 

A.  OSHA's  post-Barlow's  tactics 
Rebuffed  in  its  attempts  to  compel  war- 
rantless inspections  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Barlow's.  OSHA  has  taken  the  position 
that  the  administrative  warrants  intended 
by  Barlow's  must  be  easily  obtained  and  un- 
limited In  scope.  Indeed.  OSHA  has  con- 
tended  that  the  magistrate  issuing  the  war- 
Footnotes  at   end   of  article. 


rant  may  not  question  OSHA's  determina- 
tion to  search — but  must  "rubber  stamp" 
the  warrant  request. 

To  support  its  position.  OSHA  has  dis- 
torted certain  language  In  the  Barlow's 
opinion  concerning  "administrative  probable 
cause" — and  conveniently  overlooked  the 
clear  meaning  of  Barlow's,  particularly  as  it 
was  quickly  applied  by  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  subsequent  case  of  Michigan  v.  Tyler. 

In  short.  OSHA's  continuing  failure  to 
abide  by  the  Act  itself,  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress, the  rulings  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
even  OSHA's  own  regulations,  has  created  a 
situation  very  similar  to  the  early  pre- 
Barlow's  period.  Employers  have  again  been 
forced  into  the  position  of  having  to  choose 
whether  to  waive  their  vital  legal  rights — or 
to  take  up  the  fight  In  court. 

Unless  the  Congress  acts  quickly,  the  same 
senselessi  expenditure  of  resources  by  em- 
ployers, courts  and  government  personnel 
will  be  repeated. 

B.  The  current  issues  before  the  courts 
Benjamin  Mlntz  of  the  Labor  Solicitor's 
Office  addressed  the  July  23.  1979  meeting 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  in  Washington 
and  summarized  the  Issues  pending  In  the 
Courts  as  being: 

(1)  Whether  OSHA  can  obtain  a  warrant 
without  notifying  the  employer; 

(2)  The  probable  cause  showing  required 
to  obtain  an  OSHA  warrant; 

(3)  Whether  an  employee  complaint  about 
a  specific  area  or  hazard  entitles  OSHA  to 
make  an  unlimited  Inspection;   and 

(4)  Whether  evidence  obtained  under  an 
invalid  warrant  must  be  suppressed. 

In  other  words,  the  issues  currently  being 
litigated  concern  (1)  ex  parte  warrants.  (2) 
administrative  probable  cause.  (3)  scope  of 
complaint  Inspections,  and  (4)  the  author- 
ity of  the  OSHA  Review  Commission  to  rule 
on  the  constitutionality  of  warrants  Issued 
by  U.S.  District  Courts. 

(1 )  Kx  Parte  Warrants 

(a)  The  problem 

OSHA's  original  regulations  at  29  CFR 
1903.4  called  for  a  warrant  whenever  entry 
was  refused.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  showing  probable  cause.  OSHA 
deleted  reference  to  a  "warrant."  and  the 
present  regulation  calls  for  a  "compulsory 
process"  procedure,  affording  notice  and 
hearing  to  the  employer. 

The  Barlow's  court  specifically  noted  that 
the  procedure  under  §  1903.4  affords  notice 
to  the  employer  whcse  premises  were  sought 
to  be  Inspected  and  recognized  the  due 
process  axiom  that  an  agency  is  bound  by 
Its  own  regulations. 

Subsequent  cases  such  as  Cerro  Metal 
Products  V.  Marshall  and  Fleck  Industries  v. 
Marshall  In  Pennsylvania,  and  Mosher  Steel 
Company  v.  Marshall  In  Texas  have  agreed 
that  unless  and  until  OSHA  properly 
changes  Its  regulation  in  the  manner  re- 
quired by  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
it  must  give  notice  to  employers  and  afford 
opportunity  for  hearing  at "  the  time  the 
warrant  is  applied  for. 

The  problem  is  that  OSHA  flatly  refuses 
to  abide  by  Its  own  regulation,  and  continues 
to  request  warrants  ex  parte. 

(b)  The  solution 

To  resolve  this  problem,  and  also  to  pre- 
vent OSHA  from  trying  to  amend  its  regu- 
lation to  provide  for  ex  parte  warrants.  Con- 
gress should  amend  the  Act  to  provide  for 
a  hearing  at  the  time  the  warrant  is  applied 
for.  ^ 

There  is  strong  historical,  legal  and  leg- 
islative precedent  for  the  policy  of  providing 
for  a  hearing  at  the  time  the  warrant  Is 
applied  for.  In  addition,  such  hearings  would 
resclve  many  of  the  difficulties  In  determin- 
ing whether  adequate  probable  cause  exists 
for   Issuing  a   warrant,   and   would   prevent 


the  all-too-frequent  harassment  of  employ- 
ers. Such  a  hearing  would  promote  safety  and 
more  efficient  administration  of  the  Act.  be- 
cause it  would  force  the  agency  to  give  pri- 
ority to  genuine  safety  hazards  and  would 
foreclose  in  advance  a  great  deal  of  litigation 
on  probable  cause  and  due  process  issues. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  courts  have 
long  held  that  an  individual  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  Judicial  determination  of  his  Fourth 
Amendment  rights  without  suffering  the  risk 
of  a  penalty  for  merely  seeking  such  a 
determination. 

Illustrative  Is  the  procedure  followed  in 
respect  to  administrative  subpoenas  to  which 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  favorable  refer- 
ence In  See  v.  Seattle,  378  U.S.  541  (1967). 
If  an  administrative  agency  subpoenas  books 
or  records,  the  agency  Itself  may  not  force 
compliance  by  the  levy  of  a  fine  or  imprison- 
ment. Nor  Is  It  the  practice  for  the  agency 
to  bring  criminal  or  contempt  charges  In 
court  for  refusal  to  comply.  Rather,  the 
agency  petitions  the  court  for  an  order  forc- 
ing compliance,  which  results  in  an  adver- 
sary proceeding  at  which  objections  by  the 
affected  individual  or  company  may  be  In- 
terposed. Fourth  Amendment  claims  may  be 
raised  at  this  time,  and  thus  the  person 
affected  may  obtain  In  advance  judicial  de- 
termination of  his  right  of  privacy  without 
the  risk  of  punishment  for  merely  being  un- 
successful in  his  challenge. 

The  Congress  might  well  give  careful  at- 
tention to  the  English  law  and  practice  to 
which  a  passing  reference  was  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Frank  v.  Maryland,  359 
U.S.  360.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1936  pro- 
vides that.  In  the  event  the  occupant  will 
not  allow  the  Inspector  to  enter,  the  inspec- 
tor may  seek  a  warrant,  but  the  justice  may 
not  issue  the  warrant  unless  It  is  estab- 
lished "that  notice  of  the  intention  to  apply 
for  a  warrant  has  been  given  to  the  oc- 
cupier." Insofar  as  can  be  determined,  it 
Is  the  practice  to  give  this  notice  in  writing 
and  to  specify  the  precise  date  and  time 
when  the  application  will  be  made.  Once 
notified,  the  occupant  may  appear  in  court 
at  the  time  of  the  application  and  may 
present  evidence  to  show  that  there  are  no 
grounds  for  issuance  of  the  warrant. 

Legal  scholars  '  have  long  felt  that  provi- 
sion for  an  adversary  proceeding  in  advance 
of  administrative  Inspections  is  far  superior 
to  the  ex  parte  warrant  approach.  When  an 
ex  parte  warrant  is  sought,  the  employer  is 
not  notified  so  that  he  may  appear  and  assert 
his  constitutional  rights  In  advance  of  the 
search.  The  search  proceeds  on  the  basis  of 
the  magistrate's  approval  in  ex  parte  pro- 
ceedings, and  if  the  person  aggrieved  thereby 
later  proves  on  a  motion  to  suppress  that  the 
warrant  was  Improperly  Issued  the  evidence 
obtained  is  excluded.  This  is  admittedly  a 
crude  way  to  handle  the  problem,  as  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  comes  into  play  only  after 
the  unconstitutional  Invasion  of  privacy  has 
occurred.  It  also  results  in  a  substantial 
amount  of  post-inspection  litigation. 

There  is  no  need  to  rely  on  this  inferior 
procedure  since  a  hearing  in  advance  of  in- 
spection can  be  held  without  risk  to  the 
government  Interests  being  pursued.  More- 
over, such  hearings  would  substantially  elim- 
inate post -inspection  litigation!  Cases 
brought  to  quash  an  invalid  warrant,  such  as 
Weyerhaeuser  v.  Marshall  (Wisconsin)  and 
Mosher  Steel  v.  Marshall  (Texas),  or  to  en- 
join abusive  and  harassing  inspections  such 
as  Continental  Can  v.  Marshall  (Illinois) 
would  be  foreclosed.  This  continuing  com- 
plicated and  costly  litigation  would  no  longer 
be  necessary  to  uphold  the  rights  of  employ- 
ers, because  of  the  provision  for  a  hearing  at 
the  time  of  the  warrant  application. 

Tn  sum.  the  inherent  problems  of  ex  parte 
warrants  will  continue  to  exist  until  either 
OSHA  abides  by  its  own  regulations,  or  Con- 
gress Amends  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  The  following  amendment  would 
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alleviate  present  legal  and  administrative 
difficulties,  at  great  savings  to  employers, 
employees  and  taxpayers : 

Section  8  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (h)  which  provides 

(h)  In  the  event  the  employer  will  not 
allow  the  Secretary  or  his  representative  to 
enter,  the  Secretary  may  seek  a  warrant,  but 
the  Judicial  officer  may  not  Issue  the  warrant 
unless  It  is  established  that  notice  of  the 
intention  to  apply  for  a  warrant  has  been 
given  to  the  employer  In  writing,  specifying 
the  precise  date  and  time  when  the  warrant 
application  will  be  made.  Once  notified,  the 
employer  may  appear  In  court  at  the  time 
of  the  application  and  may  present  evidence 
to  show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  issu- 
ance of  the  warrant.  (Taken  from  England's 
Public  Health  Act  of  1936) . 

(2)   Administrative  Probable  Cause 
(a)  The  problem 

In  Marshall  v.  Barlow's,  Inc.  the  Supreme 
Court  declared  that  Section  8(a)  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  was 
unconstitutional  Insofar  as  it  authorized 
nonconcensual  inspections  of  an  employer's 
establishment  absent  a  Judicially  issued  war- 
rant. The  Court  held  that  probable  cause 
sufficient  for  an  administrative  search  war- 
rant could  be  established  either  by  ( 1 )  pre- 
senting specific  evidence  of  an  existing  vio- 
lation on  the  premises  to  be  inspected  (the 
criminal  law  standard),  or  (2)  showing  that 
reasonable  legislative  or  administrative 
standards  for  conducting  an  Inspection  are 
.satisfied  with  respect  to  a  particular  estab- 
lishment— i.e.  that  a  specific  business  has 
been  chosen  for  an  OSHA  search  on  the  basis 
of  a  general  administrative  plan,  derived 
from  neutral  sources. 

"Probable  cause  in  the  criminal  law  sense 
Is  not  required.  F\3r  purposes  of  an  admin- 
istrative search  such  as  this,  probable  cause 
Justifying  the  Issuance  of  a  warrant  may  be 
based  not  only  on  specific  evidence  of  an 
existing  violation  but  also  on  a  showing  that 
"reasonable  legislative  or  administrative 
standards  for  conducting  an  .  .  .  Inspection 
are  satisfied  with  respect  to  a  particular 
I  establishment.]"  436  U.S. 

The  Supreme  Court's  concern  in  Barlow's, 
and  in  such  earlier  cases  as  Camara  v.  Munic- 
ipal Court  and  See  v.  Seattle,  was  that  the 
question  of  "when  to  search"  and  "whom  to 
search  "  should  not  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  executive  and  administrative  officers, 
particularly  those  in  the  field. 

Thus,  under  the  test  laid  down  in  Barlow's 
probable  cause  for  an  administrative  In- 
spection warrant  may  be  based  either  on  the 
criminal  "specific  evidence"  test  or  on  a  rea- 
sonable administrative  inspection  program 
based  on  neutral  criteria  and  developed  prior 
to  the  incident  of  the  inspection. 

Where  the  criminal  probable  cause  test  is 
°^6t — i.e.  specific  and  reliable  evidence  of  an 
exUting  violation— there  Is  no  discretion  or 
discrimination  Involved  in  showing  cause  to 
Issue  a  warrant  for  an  Inspection.  The  prob- 
lem arises  In  defining  and  meeting  the  sec- 
ond test,  commonly  referred  to  as  "admin- 
istrative probable  cause". 

The  Courts  are  currently  wrestling  with 
defining  and  applying  "administrative  prob- 
able cause"  to  Issue  warrants  for  OSHA  In- 
spections In  two  contexts:  "programmatic" 
Inspections,  and  "complaint"  Inspections. 
1.  Programmatic  Inspections 

Programmed  inspections  (formerly  called 
General  Schedule)  are  those  which  are 
■planned"  by  OSHA's  regional  offices,  based 
on  OSHA's  determination  that  a  particular 
business  or  Industry  warrants  Inspection. 
Although  OSHA  has  formulated  some  Im- 
pressive appearing  program  directives  set- 
ting forth  the  scheduling  system  for  pro- 
KTMmned  inspections,  the  hard  fact  is  that 
»  large  percentage  of  such  Inspections  are 
scheduled"   by  compliance   officers  pulling 


names    out     of    telephone     directories     at 
random.' 

In  actual  practice,  then,  the  Courts  must 
determine  in  an  application  for  a  warrant  to 
conduct  a  "general  schedule"  or  "program- 
med" inspection,  whether  OSHA  has  Just 
picked  an  employer  at  random  "out  of  the 
hat",  or  whether  the  decision  to  Inspect 
that  particular  employer  was  indeed  based 
on  a  reasonable  administrative  Inspection 
program,  based  on  neutral  criteria,  and 
developed  prior  to  the  Incident  of  the  in- 
spection. 

In  Reynolds  Metals  Company  v.  Secretary 
of  Labor  (U.S.  District  Court,  Virginia,  1977) 
for  example.  OSHA  provided  the  Court  with 
a  twelve  paragraph  affidavit  showing:  (1) 
the  proposed  inspection  was  a  general  sched- 
ule inspection  and  no  higher  priority  inspec- 
tions were  pending;  (2)  the  Reynolds  Bristol 
plant  had  never  l)een  Inspected  by  OSHA; 
(3)  the  Bristol  plant  appeared  on  the 
"Worst-First"  list  (based  on  accident/Injury 
rates ) ;  ( 4 )  the  Bristol  plant  was  ranked  20th 
out  of  34  industries  on  the  Roanoke  Field 
Office's  "Worst-First"  list;  and  (()  OSHA 
officers  had  already  Inspected  the  nineteen 
SIC's  preceding  the  20th  ranked  metal -can 
manufacturing  industry  of  which  the  Bristol 
facility  was  a  part.  Judge  Turk  evaluated  this 
evidence  and  concluded  that  the  prior 
absence  of  Inspection  of  the  Bristol  plant, 
together  with  what  he  perceived  as  a 
"rational  and  non-dlscrlminatory  "  plan  of 
inspection,  established  probable  cause  for  an 
inspection  warrant.  Furthermore,  the  evi- 
dence persuaded  him  that  the  plan  had  not 
been  applied  in  an  arbitrary  or  discriminat- 
ing manner. 

Unlike  the  situation  In  Reynolds  Metals, 
however,  a  large  percentage  of  OSHA's  "pro- 
grammed" Inspections  are  not  the  result  of 
a  pre-established  reasonable  plan,  based  on 
neutral  criteria.  Rather,  the  decision  of  "who 
to  search"  and  "when  to  search"  in  most 
instances  is  made  arbitrarily  by  the  local 
OSHA  officials.  This  arbitrary  selection  of 
employers  (a)  contravenes  the  Fourth 
Amendment  and  the  Barlow's  decision,  (b) 
results  In  harassment  of  employers,  (c) 
diverts  OSHA's  resources  which  could  other- 
wise be  directed  toward  genuine  workplace 
hazards,  and  (d)  guarantees  a  large  volume 
of  litigation  with  the  attendant  expenditure 
of  government  and  private  resources.  (See, 
e.g.,  Marshall  v.  Weyerhaeuser  Company,  U.S. 
District  Court,  New  Jersey,  1978) . 

One  reason  OSHA  has  been  generally  un- 
successful in  presenting  a  reasonable  Inspec- 
tion program  to  the  courts  Is  because  the 
agency  has  yet  to  promulgate  such  a  pro- 
gram In  accordance  with  the  notice,  hearing 
and  comment  procedures  mtindated  by  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act,  5  USC  §  551 
et  seq. 

The  puri>ose  of  such  rule-making  hearings 
is,  of  course,  to  educate  the  agency  and  to 
obtain  maximum  information.  It  envisions 
input  from  the  expertise  developed  In  the 
industry  that  is  to  be  regxilated.  See  South 
Terminal  Corp.  v.  E.P.A.,  504  P.  2d  646.  (1st 
Clr.  1974).  Those  Interested  In  the  mle- 
making  process — the  industries  themselves 
subject  to  Inspection — are  the  best  source  of 
Information  and  criteria  that  can  be  utilized 
to  develop  the  rules  (Inspection  programs) 
and  to  avoid  the  arbitrary  and  unconstitu- 
tional aspects  of  OSHA  Inspection  programs. 
Indeed,  no  Inspection  plan  devised  by 
OSHA  will  be  legal  unless  It  Is  promulgated 
under  the  rule-making  procedures  of  the 
APA. 

OSHA's  attitude,  of  course.  Is  that  they 
do  not  care  to  follow  the  APA  procedures,  or 
to  be  educated  by  anyone.  As  a  consequence 
of  OSHA's  failure  to  follow  the  due  process 
requirements  of  rule-making  tinder  the  APA. 
there  continues  to  be  an  arbitrary  imple- 
mentation of  administrative  plans  and  pro- 
grams which  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment 
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and  ignore  the  mandate  of  the  Fourth 
Amendment  against  unreasonable  searches 
and  seizures." 

2.  Complaint  Inspections 

OSHA  categorizes  complaints  as  being  "for- 
mal" or  "informal".'  A  formal  complaint 
is  one  that  meets  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 8(f)  of  the  Act  (29  USC  5  657(f))  and 
the  regulations  at  29  CFR  {  1903.11— 
that  is,  made  in  writing  by  a  present  em- 
ployee, or  employee  representative,  speci- 
fying the  alleged  violation  with  reasonable 
particularly,  and  signed  by  the  complainant 

Informal  complaints,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  all  complaints  not  meeting  the  formality 
requirements  of  29  CFR  5  1903.11  These  may 
be  telephone  complaints,  anonymous  com- 
plaints, complaints  from  persons  who  are 
not  employees  and  the  like  In  actual  prac- 
tice, such  complaints  are  often  made  anony- 
mously by  competitors  seeking  a  competitive 
advantage,  by  disgruntled  ex-employes 
seeking  revenge,  or  by  unions  seeking  lever- 
age at  the  bargaining  table 

In  short,  informal  complaints  are  In- 
herently unreliable — a  fact  recognized  by 
OSHA's  own  regulations.'  OSHA's  Field  Op- 
erations Manual  descrities  the  handling  of 
these  complaints  as  "admittedly  difficult"  and 
because  of  the  obvious  potential  for  abuse. 
Chapter  VI.  §  E  of  the  Manual  directs  that 
such  "other  than  formal"  complaints  be 
scheduled  under  the  "general  programmed 
inspection  authority"  set  forth  in  Chapter 
IV.  In  other  words,  these  informal  com- 
plaints are  not  assigned  the  priority  of  com- 
plaints meeting  the  formality  requirements 
of  29  CFR  §  1903.11.  but  revert  Instead  into 
the  general  schedule  or  random  category 
of  inspections 

As  might  be  expected,  the  cotirts  have  had 
little  difficulty  In  finding  that  formal  com- 
plaints meet  the  "specific  evidence"  test,  set 
forth  In  Barlow's,  tor  probable  cause  to  issue 
an  OSHA  Inspection  warrant.  This  Is  because 
a  formal  complaint  Is  made  by  a  current 
employee,  under  threat  of  criminal  sanctions 
for  false  statements  (29  USC  f  666(g) ) ,  and 
constitutes  written,  signed,  reliable,  specific 
evidence   of   a   currently   existing   violation 

Predictably,  most  of  the  current  litiga- 
tion concerns  inspections  and/or  requests 
for  warrants  based  on  an  alleged  informal 
complaint"  This  litigation  has  established 
that  the  problem  pertaining  to  inlormal 
complaint   Inspections   is  twofold. 

(a)  Such  complaints  are  Inherently  un- 
reliable, and  provide  an  obvious  potential 
for  abuse  by  competitors,  dlsgmntled  em- 
ployees, ex-employees,  and  unions  '" 

(b)  OSHA  officials  often  use  an  "alleged" 
complaint  as  the  basis  for  seeking  entry  to 
harass  an  employer  whom  OSHA  considers 
to  be  recalcitrant. 

Much  of  the  current  litigation  arises  be- 
cause employers  are.  understandably,  reluc- 
tant to  have  OSHA  inspectors  running  willy- 
nilly  about  their  plants  every  time  the  em- 
ployer has  a  dispute  with  the  union  or  an 
employee,  or  because  OSHA  does  not  like  his 
attitude." 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  the  problem  Is 
compyounded  by  the  fact  that  OSHA  does  not 
follow  up  on  all  informal  complaints. '= 
Under  OSHA  Program  Directive  S^20O-69.  the 
greenest  compliance  officers  are  allowed  to 
schedule  Investigations  of  any  kind  of  com- 
plaint, anonymous  or  otherwise,  based  on — 
not  a  neutral  inspection  program — but  their 
own  aibitrary  evaluation.  In  essence,  the 
choice  of  which  Informal  complaints  to  In- 
vestigate and  which  ones  not  to  Investigate 
Is  left  entirely  to  the  OSHA  officials  In  the 
field — In  direct  contravention  of  Barlow's 
requirement  that  the  question  of  "who  to 
search"  and  "when  to  search"  should  not  l)e 
left  to  the  arbitrary  discretion  of  OSHA  of- 
ficials, but  must  be  based  on  pre-established 
neutral  criteria. 

For  these  reasons,  inspections  based  on 
alleged    Informal    comnlalnts    have    engen- 
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dered  more  litigation  than  any  other  aspect 
of  current  enforcement  under  the  statute.  In 


a  terrific  problem  for  the  Se-retary  to  deter- 
mine if  he  should  send  a  man  in  there. 


(3)  Scope  of  Complaint  Inspections 
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.    _„^    ^»„„~   «f      hv  thP  OSHA  Investleators  and  Is  not  limited      Us'jed,  to  suppress  tbe  evidence  obtained  by 

purpose,    frequency,   scope   and   manner   of      by  ^e  ^f^J^^^^^^ q^^.^  f^rm  war-      OSHA  during  the  Illegal  search,  and  to  en- 

^         "  '^  -      ■         -■ '        Join   administrative   prosecution   before  the 


conducting  the  inspections.  In  the  context 


rant  merelv  Quotes  the  Investigatory  provi- 
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dered  more  litigation  than  any  other  aspect 
of  current  enforcement  under  the  statute.  In 
requesting  warrants  based  on  Informal  com- 
plaints. OSHA  maintains  that  Informal  com- 
plainrs  sctisfy  the  "specific  evidence"  test 
set  forth  by  Barlow  s  In  the  same  manner  as 
formai  complaints.  The  courts,  however, 
have  been  generally  reluctant  to  hold  that 
these  inherently  unreliable,  sometimes  fic- 
titious complaints,  standing  alone,  consti- 
tute probable  cause  for  the  issuance  of  a 
wairant  to  conduct  an  OSHA  Inspection." 
Particularly  in  view  of  OSHA's  unfettered 
and  arbitrary  discretion  in  choosing  which 
of  suc.n  complaints  they  will  investigate 

Rather,  the  courts  have  required  OSHA 
to  describe  its  program  for  responding  to 
such  complaints,  and  show  why  the  particu- 
lar place  to  be  inspected  falls  within  that 
program.  In  short,  since  OSHA  does  not  re- 
spond to  every  informal  complaint,  the 
Courts  require  OSHA  to  show  how  they  de- 
cide which  informal  complaints  to  investi- 
gate. In  Re  Northwest  Airlines,  Inc..  587  P. 
2d  12  (7th  Clr.  1978)  In  Re  Urick  Foundry, 
7  BNA-OSHA  1497  (WD  Pa.  1979).  This  has 
been  difficult  for  OSHA  to  do.  since — as  in 
the  case  of  general  schedule  Inspections — 
they  have  no  pre-established  neutral  pro- 
gram for  investigating  informal  complaints, 
and  apparently  have  no  intention  of  formu- 
lating such  a  program. 

A3  a  consequence  of  these  problems,  more 
and  more  employers  are  going  to  court  to 
contest  OSHAs  decision  to  inspect  pursu- 
ant to  an  informal  complaint. 
(b)  The  solution 
1  Programmatic  Inspections 
The  solution  is  simple.  The  Act  should  be 
amended  to  require  establishment  under  the 
APA  rule-making  procedures  of  an  Inspec- 
tion program  for  general  schedule  inspec- 
tions To  comply  with  tudicial  precedent,  and 
to  make  Congress'  intent  clear,  the  amend- 
ment should  also  provide  that  such  Inspec- 
tion program  be  directed  toward  the  most 
hazardous  workplaces  first,  as  determined  by 
reliable,  neutral  criteria.  Proposed  language 
for  such  an  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Section  8(f)  is  amended  by  inserting  a  new 
subsection  ( 1 )  and  renumbering  the  present 
subsections  as  (2)  and  (3) .  the  new  Inserted 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chaTJter  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  both 
general,  comprehensive  workplace  inspec- 
tions, and  special  insoectlons  as  provided  in 
subsection  (2)  of  this  subsection.  In  making 
such  comorehensive  or  general  inspections, 
the  Secretary  shall  first  formulate  and  pro- 
mulgate a  reasonable  program  of  inspection 
Insuring  that  priority  is  given  to  the  mo,st 
hazardous  workplaces,  as  determined  from 
reliable,  neutral  criteria 

Section  8ig)  (2l  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  provision: 

All  such  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  the  manner  or  method  for  selecting  the 
employers  establishment  to  be  inspected 
shall  be  promulgated  bv  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  Chapter  5  of  Title  5. 
2.  Complaint  Inspections 
The  problems  inherent  in  Inspections  trig- 
gered by  complaints  were  foreseen  by  Con- 
gress when  the  Act  was  pas.sed  The  follow- 
ing discussion  in  the  Senate  on  October  13 
1970  is  particularly  enlightening: 

"Mr.  Saxbb.  Imagine  also  the  question  that 
IS  raised  as  to  harassment.  If  the  employee 
wants  to  be  a  harassing  agent,  of  course  he 
can  send  in  a  complaint  every  day,  and  then 
the  Secretary  would  have  to  determine 
whether  it  is  genuine.  In  other  words  is  he 
crying  wolf  and.  therefore  not  entitled  to  an 
inapector.  or  ia  if  genuine?  But  it  would  pose 


a  terrific  problem  for  the  Secretary  to  deter- 
mine if  he  should  send  a  man  in  there. 

"Suppose  he  did  not  send  a  man  in  there 
and  serious  injury  resulted  from  an  accident 
that  resulted  from  faulty  equipment,  or 
from  failure  to  follow  proper  safety  practices 

"These  are  areas  of  discussion. 

"While  I  personally  favor  the  response  re- 
quired in  the  committee  bill,  when  a  man 
puts  in  writing  that  safety  hazards  exist  and 
that  the  Secretary,  or  a  regional  officer  of  the 
Labor  Department  feel  they  are  of  sufficient 
interest  to  assign  an  Inspector.  I  think  that 
is  good.  I  think  he  should  go.  It  is  going  to 
take  more  inspectors. 

"But  I  think  this  matter  should  be  fully 
discussed.  I  doubt  If  we  could  even  clear  up 
that  point  in  the  short  time  we  are  going  to 
have  available  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  DoMiNicK.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

"Mr.  Saxbe.  I  yield. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  DoMiNicK.  It  would  seem  to  me — and 
would  it  not  so  seem  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? — that  this  also  opens  the  door  for  .  .  . 
a  good  deal  of  harassment,  if  there  were  a 
real  labor-employer  series  of  bitter  disagree- 
ments going  on  from  time  to  time  in  a 
particular  plant  or  in  a  particular  business. 

"Mr.  Saxbe.  Yes;  and  this  could  be  an  ele- 
ment that  would  prevent  a  settlement  of 
disputes." 

(Reported  In  Committee  Print.  Legislative 
History  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  p.  399.) 

The  Act  In  its  final  form  adopted  Senator 
Saxbe's  view,  and  authorizes  special  inspec- 
tions pursuant  to  formal  complaints — i.e. 
those  that  are  In  writing,  made  by  a  current 
employee,  or  employee  representative,  de- 
scribe the  hazard  with  some  particularity, 
and  are  signed  under  penalty  of  law.  29  USC 
?657(f).  5  666(g).  These  requirements  were 
a  result  of  Congress'  specific  recognition  that 
many  complaints  would  not  be  "genuine". 
Congress  therefore  authorized  OSHA  to  ac- 
cord priority  only  to  those  complaints  meet- 
ing the  formality  requirements  of  the 
statute. 

Indeed.  OSHA's  contemporaneous  interpre- 
tation of  the  statute,  as  set  forth  in  Chapter 
VI  of  the  Field  Operations  Manual,  concedes 
this  to  be  the  case. 

The  problem  is  that  OSHA  refuses  to  abide 
by  the  clear  intent  of  the  statute  and  by  its 
own  regulations,  and  continues  to  utilize 
the  flimsiest  of  "complaints"  "  as  grounds 
for  selection  of  employers  for  Inspection. 
Congress  can  prevent  continuing  abuses  of 
authority  and  harassment  by  OSHA,  force 
OSHA  to  focus  on  the  most  serious  safety 
hazards,  eliminate  the  need  for  continuing 
litigation,  and  clarify  Congress'  original  in- 
tent, with   the   following  amendment. 

Section  8(f)(1)''  is  amended  to  add  the 
following  sentence: 

No  complaint  or  request  for  Inspection 
shall  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  special  inspec- 
tion unless  it  meets  all  the  requirements  .set 
forth  in  this  subsection. 

(c)  Effect  of  proposed  amendments 
Adoption  of  the  amendments  proposed 
above  in  subsection  (b)  will  force  OSHA  to 
comply  with  the  clear  intent  of  Congress 
and  with  the  legal  and  constitutlontJ  prin- 
ciples established  by  the  courts.  These 
amendments  would  guarantee  that  the 
establishments  that  most  need  Inspection 
would  in  fact  be  the  establishments  In- 
spected. Finally,  these  amendments  would 
do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  current  and 
future  litigation,  which,  in  all  probability, 
will  result  In  the  same  outcome.  Insofar  as 
enforcement  of  the  Act  is  concerned. 
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(3)  Scope  of  Complaint  Inspections 
(a)  Background 

The  proper  scope  of  Inspections  predicated 
on  a  complaint  is  also  a  Hotly  contested  issue. 
In  the  standard  fact  situation  the  OSHA 
Inspector  shows  up  at  the  employer's  estab- 
lishment to  conduct  an  Inspection  and  ad- 
vises the  employer  there  has  been  a  com- 
plaint. In  mcst  cases  the  employer  is  per- 
fectly willing  for  the  OSHA  inspector  to 
enter  and  check  out  the  alleged  complaint. 
The  OSHA  inspector,  however,  states  that 
his  inspection  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
complained-of  Items,  but  will  be  a  general, 
or  "wall-to-wall"  search.  Upon  hearing  this 
the  employer's  reaction  usually  is  that  a 
wall-to-wall  search  is.  under  the  circum- 
stances, completely  unreasonable,  and  the 
OSHA  inspector  is  turned  away. 

The  OSHA  Inspector  tlien  obtains  a  war- 
rant from  the  local  magistrate  The  Inspec- 
tor cites  the  employee  complaint  as  probable 
cause  for  issuance  of  the  warrant.  However, 
the  "boiler  plate"  warrant  is  not  limited  to 
the  complained  of  Items,  but  authorizes  a 
wall-to-wall  search. 

When  OSHA  presents  the  warrant  to  the 
employer,  the  employer  often  refuses  to 
honor  It  on  the  grounds  it  is  unconstitu- 
tionally broad. 

(b)  The  problem 
Simply  stated,  the  problem  is  that  OSHA 
flatly  refuses  to  abide  by  the  Constitution. 
In  an  unbroken  line  of  cases  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  has  long  held  that 
general  warrants  of  this  type  are  prohibited 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment.  (See  e.g..  Stan- 
ford v.  Texas.  379  US.  476  (1965):  Marcus  v. 
Search  Warrant  of  Property  at  104  East 
Tenth  Street,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  et  al. 
367  U.S.  717  (1961);  Marron  v.  United  States, 
275  U.S.  192  (1927).  In  Marron,  Justice  But- 
ler stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that: 

General  searches  have  long  been  deemed 
to  violate  fundamental  rights  It  is  plain  that 
the  I  Fourth  I  Amendment  forbids  them  .  .  . 
The  requirement  that  warrants  shall  particu- 
larly describe  the  things  to  be  seized  makes 
general  searches  under  them  impossible  and 
prevents  the  seizure  of  one  thing  under  a 
warrant  describing  another.  As  to  what  is 
to  be  taken,  nothing  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  officer  executing  the  warrant. 

Michigan  v.  Tyler,  436  U.S.  499  ( 1978)  is 
the  last  word  from  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
scope  of  administrative  inspection  warrants. 
In  that  case,  firemen  and  arson  detectives 
returned  to  a  fire  scene  in  a  commercial  es- 
tablishment to  search  for  evidence  of  arson 
after  the  fire  had  been  extinguished.  The 
Court  pointed  to  two  possible  bases  or  prob- 
bable  cau.se  as  it  had  in  Marshall  v.  Barlow's, 
supra.  A  search  could  be  based  on  an  admin- 
istrative plan  or  be  responsive  to  a  particu- 
lar event,  i  e  ,  a  fire.  This  reiterated  the  hold- 
ing of  Barloiv's  that  an  inspection  could  be 
based  on  a  neutral  plan  or  a  specific  event 
i.e.  "specific  evidence  of  an  existing  viola- 
tion". In  Barlow's,  the  inspection  was  pro- 
grammatic and  therefore  the  Court  did  not 
elaborate  on  the  proper  scope  of  an  inspec- 
tion conducted  in  response  to  a  specific 
event,  such  as  an  employee  complaint.  In 
Michigan  v  Tyler,  the  inspection  was  respon- 
sive to  an  event.  The  Court  held  that  in  such 
a  case  the  inquiry  of  the  issuing  magistrate 
must  be  more  particularized  to  satisfy  the 
reasonableness  requirement  of  the  Fourth 
.Amendment.  The  Court  held: 

"The  magistrate's  duty  to  assure  that  the 
proposed  search  will  be  reasonable,  a  de- 
termination that  requires  lnauir\-  into  the 
need  for  the  Intrusion  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  threat  of  disruotion  to  the  occupant  on 
the  other.  For  routine  building  inspections, 
a  reasonable  balance  between  these  com- 
peting concerns  is  usually  achieved  by  broad 
or  administrative  guidelines  specifying  the 
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purpose,  frequency,  scope  and  manner  of 
conducting  the  Inspections.  In  the  context 
of  investigatory  fire  searches,  which  are  not 
programmatic  but  are  responsive  to  indi- 
vidual events,  a  more  particularized  inquiry 
may  be  necessary.  The  number  of  prior  en- 
tries, the  scope  of  search,  the  time  of  day 
when  it  Is  proposed  to  be  made,  the  lapse  of 
time  .since  the  fire,  the  continued  use  of  the 
building,  and  the  owner's  efforts  to  sflcvirt 
It  against  Intruders  might  all  be  relevant 
factors.  Even  though  a  fire  victim's  privacy 
must  normally  yield  to  the  vital  social  ob- 
jective of  ascertaining  the  cause  of  the  fire, 
the  magistrate  can  perform  the  important 
function  of  preventing  harassment  by  keep- 
ing that  invasion  to  a  minimum.  See  See  v. 
Seattle,  387  U.S.  at  544-545;  United  States 
V.  Chadwick,  433  U.S.  1,  9;  Marshall  v.  Bar- 
lows Inc.,  ante,  at  323."  436  U.S.  at  323.  (Em- 
phasLs  added) 

Yet  in  direct  contrast  to  these  constitu- 
tional principles,  OSHA's  standard,  boiler 
plate,  form  warrant  purp)orts  to  authorize  Its 
Inspectors  to 

(1)  review  records  required  by  Title  29. 
United  States  Code,  Section  657(c)  and  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  and 
to  review  other  records  which  (the  compli- 
ance officers  decide)  are  directly  related  to 
the  purposes  of  the  inspection; 

(2)  question  privately  any  employer,  own- 
er, operator,  agent  or  employee: 

(3)  Inspect  all  (in  the  compliance  officer's 
discretion)  pertinent  conditions,  structures, 
machines,  apparatus,  devices,  equipment  and 
materials. 

This  "broad  form"  warrant  has  been  uni- 
formly rejected  by  the  Courts  In  cases  of 
Northwest  Airlines,  437  F.  Supp.  533  (F.D. 
Wis,  1977)  aff'd  587  F.  2d  12  (7th  Clr,  1978i. 
Whittaker  Corp.  v.  OSHA,  6  OSHC  1492  (M.D. 
Pa.  1978)  appeal  dismissed  by  Third  Circuit. 
1979,  Central  Mine  Equipment  Co..  7  OSHC 
1185  (ED.  Mo,  1979),  Blocksom  v.  Marshall, 
582  F.  2d  1122,  (7th  Clr,  1978)  (quoting  Bar- 
low's Inc.  regarding  limitation  of  warrants 
as  to  documents).  Marshall  v.  North  Ameri- 
can Car  Co  CCH  OSHD  1^23,725  (1979).  Re- 
cently the  Western  District  of  Louisiana  in 
Marshall  v.  Pool  Offshore  Company.  7  OSHC 
1179  (March  23,  1979)  flatly  stated  that 

"The  'boiler  plate'  forms  employed  (by 
OSHA]  are  far  too  broad  and  exceed  both 
statutory  and  regulatoi^  limitations.  Each 
warrant  grants  authority  '.  .  to  review  rec- 
ords required  by  Title  29,  United  States  Code. 
Section  657(ci  and  regulations  promulgated 
pursuant  thereto,  and  to  review  other  rec- 
ords which  are  directly  related  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  inspection,  all  as  authorizes  by 
the  provisions  of  29  USC  Section  657  and 
regulations  .  .  .'  The  Court  in  Barlow's  Inc., 
supra,  addressed  this  very  point.  See  98 
S.  Ct  1816.  at  page  1826,  n.  22.  The  language 
contained  in  the  warrants  tracks  the  Secre- 
tary's regulation,  29  CFR  §  1903.3,  which  is 
overly  broad.  The  compliance  officer  is  also 
empowered  to  question  any  employer  found 
on  the  rig,  together  with  other  named  per- 
sons, and  to  inspect  all  pertinent  conditions, 
structures,  machines,  apparatus,  devices, 
equipment,  and  materials  thereon.  In  oiu' 
view,  to  comply  with  the  standards  set  by 
the  Court,  much  more  specificity  regarding 
the  records  desired  Is  required,  the  Inspec- 
tion should  be  limited  to  Pool  and  its  em- 
ployees and  equipment,  and  no  other  em- 
ployer who  might  be  on  the  platform  at  the 
time  or  that  the  employer's  equipment  be 
subjected  to  the  Insoectlon  unless  named  in 
the  document."  7  OSHC  at  1181, 

Thus,  although,  the  Fourth  Amendment 
mandates  that  search  warrants  must  par- 
ticularly describe  the  place  to  be  searched 
and  the  person  or  thing  to  be  seized,  the 
"boiler  plate"  or  form  search  warrant  used 
by  OSHA,  In  obvious  contravention  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment's  requirements,  contains 
no  particular  description  of  the  areas  of  an 
employer's  plant  which  are  to  be  searched 


by  the  OSHA  Investigators  and  Is  not  limited 
to  any  alleged  complaint.  OSHA's  form  war- 
rant merely  quotes  the  Investigatory  provi- 
sion contained  In  Section  8(a)  of  the  Act 
and  gives  the  broadest  discretion  to  the 
OSHA  Investigators  and  leaves  to  their  In- 
dividual judgments  the  areas  of  an  employ- 
ers plant  to  be  Investigated,  the  time  and 
length  of  the  investigation,  and  the  docu- 
ments to  be  examined 

Not  only  has  OSHA's  broad  form  warrant 
failed  to  pass  constitutional  muster  In  the 
courts.  It  clearly  contravenes  the  Intent  of 
Congress.  It  Is  obvious  that  Congress  In- 
tended there  be  two  different  types  of 
searches  and  that  the  scope  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  searches  or  Inspections  would 
be  different.  One  is  a  general  premises-wide 
search  under  §8(a)  of  the  Act— I.e..  "pro- 
grammatic" or  "general  schedtile."  The  other 
Is  a  more  limited  Inspection  in  the  case  of 
an  employee  complaint  under  §  8(f)  of  the 
Act.  Congress  Intended  the  complaint  in- 
spection be  much  narrower  in  scope. 

"If  upon  receipt  of  such  notification  (of 
existing  violations)  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  such  violation  or  danger  exists, 
he  shall  make  a  special  inspection  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  as 
soon  as  practicable,  fo  determine  if  such 
violation  or  danger  exists."  (Emphasis 
added)  29  USC  657  (f) 

The  quoted  language  of  §  8(f)  clearly 
shows  that  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
complaint."  OSHA  shall  make  a  special  in- 
spection to  determine  If  swh  violation  or 
danger  exists.  The  statutory  language  clearly 
speaks  to  a  limited  inspection  to  verify  or 
refute  the  allegations  of  specific  existing 
violations,  and  does  not  condone  or  author- 
ize a  wall-to-wall  exploratory  search. 

Unfortunately.  OSHA  has  decided  it  will 
not  be  bound  by  either  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment or  the  intent  of  Congress,  and  con- 
tinues to  attempt  to  compel  general,  wall- 
to-wall  inspections  In  the  case  of  inspections 
triggered  by  complaints. 

Since  a  general  search  under  such  circum- 
stances Is  patently  unreasonable,  and  since 
court  precedent  clearly  so  holds,  employers 
will  continue  to  resist  this  unconstitutional 
and  unauthorized  behavior. 

(c)  The  solution 
Rather  than  subject  employers,  employees, 
and  the  courts  to  this  continuing,  time- 
consuming  and  costly  litigation,  with  the 
attendant  nusappropi^ation  of  OSHA's  re- 
sources. Congress  should  amend  §  8(f)  of 
the  Act  to  clarify  the  scope  of  special  In- 
spections, and  thereby  force  OSHA  to  com- 
ply with  the  Intent  of  Congress  and  the 
Constitution. 

Section  8(f)(1)  '■  Is  amended  by  amend- 
ing the  next  to  last  sentence  of  that  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows: 

If  upon  receipt  of  such  notification  the 
Secretary  determines  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  violation  or 
danger  exists,  he  shall  make  a  special,  lim- 
ited Inspection  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  as  s(X)n  as  p>racticable. 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
sucih  violation  or  danger  exists. 

(4)  The  Authority  of  the  OSHA  Review 
Commission  to  Rule  on  the  Constitutional- 
ity of  Warrants  Issued  by  U.S.  District 
Courts. 

(a)    Background 

Many  times  OSHA  compels  an  inspection 
by  mesms  of  a  warrant  that  has  been  im- 
properly Issued  by  a  U.S.  Magistrate.  The 
employer,  afraid  he  will  be  held  in  contempt 
if  he  does  not  honor  the  court's  order  (war- 
rant), allows  the  inspection,  under  protest 
Then,  after  the  Inspection,  the  emplo>'er 
brings  an  action  in  federal  court  to  quash 
the    warrant    as    being    unconstitutionally 
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issued,  to  suppress  the  evidence  obtained  by 
OSHA  during  the  Illegal  seaxch,  and  to  en- 
join administrative  prosecution  before  the 
OSHA  Review  Commission  on  any  citations 
arising  from  the  Illegal  search  Normally  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  OSHA  Review 
Commission  are  named  as  defendants  in 
such  an  action.  Weyerhaeuser  v  Marshall  In 
Wisconsin,  and  Baldwin  Metals  Company  v 
Marshall  In  Texas  are  typical  cases. 

Once  an  action  has  been  instituted,  the 
Review  Conunlsslon  invariably  contends  that 
the  federal  court  that  Issued  the  warrant  has 
no  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  constitu- 
tional validity  of  that  warrant;  rather,  the 
employer  must  first  exhaust  his  administra- 
tive remedies  before  the  Review  Conunlsslon 
In  other  words,  once  the  employer  allows 
OSHA  In  the  door  he  has  submitted  to  the 
administrative  proceeding  and  has  no  re- 
course to  the  courts— even  where  constitu- 
tional Issues  are  Involved. 

Indeed,  the  Review  Commission  now  takes 
the  position  that  it  has  the  jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  decide  whether  the  court's  war- 
rant was  issued  on  a  sufficient  showing  of 
probable  cause  or  is  constitutionally  over- 
broad, and  to  quash  the  court's  warrant  and 
suppress  the  evidence  obtained  thereunder 
In  short,  the  Review  Commission  now  says 
that  it  has  the  power  to  determine  whether 
a  United  States  District  Court  has  acted 
in  a  coTistitutional  manner  in  issutng  its 
warrant! 

The  Review  (Commission's  newly  formu- 
lated position  that  it  may  now  grade  the 
papers  of  the  federal  district  courts  Is  set 
fourth  In  its  recent  decision  in  Chromalloy 
American  Corp.,  CCH  OSHD.  1123.707  (July  17. 
1979). 

"In  Its  Barlo-M's  decision,  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  safety  and  health  Inspec- 
tions conducted  pursuant  to  29  USC  §  657(a) . 
unles--.  consented  to  must  be  conducted  with 
a  warrant  In  order  to  be  constitutionally 
valid.  98  S  Ct.  at  1827  The  Barlow's  deci- 
sion, therefore,  by  deciding  the  threshold  Is- 
sue Involving  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Act.  enabled  the  Commission  to  decide  ques- 
tions concerning  the  validity  of  individual 
inspection  warrants.  In  other  words,  this  in- 
tervening change  in  the  law  placed  the  Com- 
mission in  a  posture  where  it  Is  now  clearly 
competent  to  address  the  Inspection  warrant 
Issues." 

By  Its  decision  in  Barlow's  Inc..  tbe 
Supreme  Court  clearly  did  not  bestow  on 
the  Review  C.ommlsslon  either  the  authority 
to  determine  constitutional  probable  cause 
questions  or  to  review  the  constitutionality 
of  the  acts  of  the  United  States  District 
Cotirts. 

This  lack  of  authority  has.  until  very 
recently,  been  consistently  admitted  by  the 
Commission  In  Electrocast  Steel  Foundry. 
Inc..  6  BNA-06HC  1562  (1978).  for  example, 
the  Review  Cksmmisslon  flatly  stated 

"Initially  we  note  that  It  is  not  within  our 
authority  to  rule  on  the  validity  of  a  search 
warrant  Issued  by  a  US,  Magistrate," 

The  Review  Commission  has  also  conceded 
this  to  be  true  in  a  number  of  other,  poet- 
Barlow's  cases,  such  as  Weyerhaeuser  v 
Marshall  (Wisconsin)  and  Mosher  Steel 
Company  v.  Marshall  (Texas i  As  recently  as 
June  29,  1979.  the  Minnesota  OSHA  Review 
Board  concluded  In  Malone  v  Burlington 
Northern.  Inc  ,  CCH-OSHD  ''  23  657.  that 

"The  administrative  expertise  of  the 
Review  Board  is  limited  to  application  of 
the  Act.  The  Board  has  no  expertise  regard- 
ing Issues  of  probable  cause  Such  questions 
are  within  the  particular  and  exclusive 
expertise  of  the  judiciary,  and  we  do  not 
presume  to  tread  on  that  unfamiliar 
territory." 

This  very  recent  change  of  position  by  the 
Review  Commission  is  a  calculated  power 
grab  by  that  agency.  The  clever,  insidious 
argument  that  in  Barlow's  the  Supreme 
COMTt    gave    the    Revicrw    OommlaHon    the 
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fees  preparing  for  trial  of  the  OSHA  citation. 
OSHA  withdrew  Its  citation  and  conceded  It 


entatlon  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
Williams,  one  of  its  co-authors  stated. 
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guld&nce  It  needed  to  determine  constitu- 
tional warrant  questions  apparently  orig- 
inates with  Robert  Gombar.  new  General 
Counsel  to  the  Bevlew  Commission." 

According  to  this  argument,  if  the  agency 
decided  the  warrant  Issued  by  a  U.S.  District 
Court  was  not  based  on  sufficient  probable 
cause,  the  agency  could  qtuufi  the  Courts 
warrant!  The  Review  Commission  thus  seeks 
to  Invert  the  posture  of  courts  and  adminis- 
trative agencies  and  arrogate  to  Itself  the 
power  to  review  federal  Court  actions.  It  is 
a  bold  attempt  to  appropriate  to  Itself  pure 
Judicial  authority.  In  clear  violation  of  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers." 

Most  of  the  courts  have  quite  correctly 
repudiated  the  Review  Commission  and  have 
held  that  the  courts  have  Inherent  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  constitutional  sufficiency 
or  legality  of  their  own  orders  (warrants). 
See.  e.g  Weyerhaeuser  v.  Marshall.  592  P  2d 
373  1 7th  Clr,  1979),  Morria  v.  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  439  F.  Supp.  1014  (S.D 
ni.  1977),  Hayes-Albion  v.  Marshall  5  BNA- 
OSHC  1968  (N.D.  Ohio.  1977).  Blocksom  v 
Marshall.  582  F.  2d  1122  (7th  Clr.  1978). 
Oraro  Corporation  v.  Marshall.  5  BNA- 
OSHC  2057  (WX).  Pa.  1977)  affd  578  F  2d 
1373  I3rd  Clr.  1978),  Baldmin  Metals  Co  v 
Marshall.  7  BNA-OSHC  1403  (N.D  Tex.  1979). 
Mosher  Steel  Company  v.  Marshall  CCH- 
OSHD '23.630  (1979) 
In  Hayes-Albion  v.  Marshall  the  court  held: 
■No  significant  Interest  would  be  served  by 
requiring  plaintiff  to  exhaust  Its  adminis- 
trative remedies.  The  expertise  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Review  Commis- 
sion with  regard  to  assuring  this  nation's 
worliers  with  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  under  the  authority  granted  In 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
would  not  aid  in  the  judicial  determination 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  administra- 
tive search  and  seizure  in  this  case.  See  Bar- 
low's  Inc.  V.  Usery,  supra,  at  439:  Downen  v. 
Warner,  supra,  at  643."  (Emphasis  added). 

5  OSHC  at  1969 
And  In  Morris  v.  Department  of  Labor: 
"Further,  since  the  attack  here  Is  on  the 
warrant  Issued  by  this  Court  through  its 
magistrate.  I  find  that  this  Court  must  re- 
tain the  power  to  determine  the  legality  of 
Its  process  Just  as  It  must  retain  Jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  its  process  by  contempt  If 
necessary. 

439  F.  Supn.  at  1018 
In  short,  the  constitutional  separation  of 
powers  prohibits  the  Review  Commission,  an 
executive  agency,  from  reviewing  the  prob- 
able cause  and  other  warrant-related  deter- 
minations of  the  courts.  The  courts  have  In- 
herent power  to  review  the  constitutionality 
of  their  own  warrants. 

(b)    The   problem 

Again,  the  problem  stems  from  the  Re- 
view Commission's  outright  refusal  to  abide 
by  the  constitution.  Heartened  by  a  maverick 
case  in  Pennsylvania  {Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Co  v  Marshall,  WD.  Pa  1979  "■)  the  Com- 
mission continues  to  doggedly  assert  its  right 
to  determine  constitutional  warrant  ques- 
tions. The  result  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  and  fragmentation  of  warrant  liti- 
gation. 

In  the  typical  situation  where  an  emplover 
has  admitted  OSHA  under  protest  and  then 
filed  an  action  to  quash  the  warrant  and 
suppress  the  Illegally  obtained  evidence,  the 
Review  Commission  asserts  that  the  em- 
ployer shoiUd  not  have  submitted  to  the 
court's  warrant,  and  that  by  doing  so  the 
employer  has  waived  his  right  to  have  that 
court  review  the  legality  of  its  own  warrant 

In  other  words,  the  only  way  for  an  em- 
ployer to  preserve  his  right  to  a  day  In  dis- 
trict court  Is  to  deliberately  risk  being  held 
In  contempt  of  court ! 

This,   of   course,    has   forced   law-abiding 
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businessmen  into  a  position  where  they  must 
deliberately  disregard  the  orders  of  federal 
district  courts  to  preserve  their  constitu- 
tional rights.  Predictably,  the  result  has  been 
an  ever  increasing  number  of  contempt/show 
cause  proceedings  in  the  courts. 

Moreover,  in  those  cases  where  the  courts 
have  preliminarily  enjoined  OSHA  from 
further  administrative  proceedings  pending 
the  coui^'s  resolution  of  the  question  of  the 
validity  of  the  warrant,  OSHA  has  appealed 
that  preliminary  Injunction  order  without 
waiting  for  a  decision  on  the  entire  case.  The 
case  is  therefore  fragmented,  with  part  of 
the  case  being  considered  by  the  appellate 
courts,  and  part  retained  by  the  district 
court. 

Succinctly  stated,  in  their  eagerness  to 
prevent  employers  from  having  their  day  in 
court.  OSHA  has  caused  a  real  mess  In  the 
courts!  They  have  also  encouraged — Indeed 
required — the  disobeyance  of  federal  court 
orders:  have  placed  an  unfair  and  intoler- 
able burden  on  employers:  and  contributed 
to  the  sUready  excessive  workload  of  the 
courts:  all  to  the  detriment  of  safety  in  the 
workplace. 

(c)    The   solution 

The  problem  will  ultimately,  of  course,  be 
resolved  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  It  is  a  certainty  that  will  take  several 
years — and  will  again  result  In  a  repudiation 
of  OSHAs  high-handed  attempts  to  circum- 
vent the  constitution.  The  Congress,  how- 
ever, can  and  should  quickly  alleviate  the 
situation  by  amending  the  act  to  more 
clearly  delineate  the  Review  Commission's 
authority. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  Act  reveals 
Congress-  Intent  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the 
OSHA  Review  Commission  Is  to  adjudge  al- 
leged violations  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards.-i  The  Congress  plainly  did  not  con- 
template that  the  Review  Commission  wotild 
have  Jurisdiction  to  review  acts  of  the  fed- 
eral district  courts. 

Therefore,  to  Insure  compliance  with  the 
constitution  and  the  intent  of  Congress,  the 
following  amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Section  12(1)  of  the  Act  (29  USC  5  611(1)) 
Is  hereby  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  to  the  end  of  that  subsection: 

Any  such  report  or  order  shall  be  limited 
to  the  determination  of  violations  of  health 
and  safety  standards  alleged  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and  the  appropriate  abatement  dates 
and  penalties.  In  accordance  with  §  17il)  (29 
USC  5  666(1)). 

rn.  Tin;  use  of  osra's  fvidence  in  PRrvATE 

LmCATION 

A.  Background — The  intent  of  Congress 
In  passing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,  Congress  clearly  did  not 
Intend  to  create  a  new  private  cause  of  action 
against  employers  for  violations  of  OSHA's 
safety  standards. 
Thus.  Section  4(b)(4)  provides: 
"Nothing  In  this  chapter  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  or  In  any  manner  affect 
any  workmen's  compensation  law  or  to  en- 
large or  diminish  or  affect  In  any  other  man- 
ner the  common  law  or  statutory  rights,  du- 
ties or  liabilities  of  employers  and  employees 
under  any  law  with  respect  to  injuries,  dis- 
eases, or  death  of  employees  arising  out  of.  or 
In  the  course  of.  employment."  29  USC  I  653 
lb) (4) 

Federal  courts  In  the  Fourth.  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Circuits  and  several  state  courts  have 
followed  the  clear  Intent  of  Congress  and 
ruled  that  the  Act  Itself  does  not  create  a 
private  cause  of  action.^  and  that  an  OSHA 
violation  does  not  give  rise  to  a  private  suit 
for  damages. 

It  follows,  from  the  actual  language  and 
the  legislative  history  of  §  4(b)  (4).  that 
Congress  did  not  envision  that  an  OSHA 
flndlng  of  a  violation  of  a  standard  promul- 
gated under  J  6  (29  TJ8C  5  655)   of  the  Act 


would   be  used  as  evidence  against  an  em- 
ployer in  a  private  lawsuit.-^ 

In  other  words,  a  finding  by  the  OSHA  Re- 
view Commission  that  an  employer  has 
violated  an  OSHA  standard  should  not  be 
admissible  as  evidence  of  negligence  against 
the  employer  in  a  private  lawsuit. 
B.  The  problem 
Unfortunately,  however,  some  courts  have 
held  that  OSHA  standards  are  admissible  to 
establish  the  standard  of  care  an  employer 
.should  follow— and  have  admitted  violations 
of  OSHA  standards  as  evidence  of  negligence 
in  a  variety  of  private  suits  by  employees. 
Independent  contractors  and  other,  third 
parties,  against  employers.  See  Schroeder  v. 
C.  F  Braun  &  Co.,  et  al,  (7th  Clr.  1974) 
OSHD  "19,064:  Dan  Dunn  dba  Dan  Dunn 
Roofing  Co.  v.  Judge  Brines.  Jr..  (Ark  Sup 
Ct.  1976)  OSHD  r20,834:  Disabatino  Brothers 
Inc.  V.  Dominick  Baio  and  Anna  P.  Baio  v. 
Rankin  Development  Co.  Inc.  (Dela  Sup  Ct, 
19781  OSHD  r21.229. 

Some  courts  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
hold  violation  of  an  OSHA  standard  Is  ad- 
missible as  evidence  of  negligence  per  se! 
See  Bayne  v.  Todd  Shipyards  Corp.  (Wash 
Sup  Ct.  1977)  OSHD  ^122.213:  Karl  Bachner 
and  William  G.  Jones  dba  Bachner-North- 
west  V.  Kenneth  Rich  and  Mary  Rich  (Alaska 
Sup  Ct.  1976)  OSHD  •:20.970:  Godfrey  Arthur 
V.  Flota  Mercante  Gran  Centra  Americana 
S.  A  and  National  Cargo  Bureau  Inc.  (5th 
Clr.   1973)    OSHD  •'16.979 

There  are  very  strong  policy  reasons  to 
suggest  Congress  did  not  Intend  that  an 
OSHA  flndlng  of  violation  would  be  used 
as  evidence  of  negligence  by  private  liti- 
gants. Most  obvious,  as  attested  by  §  4(b)  (4), 
is  that  Congress  did  not  wish  to  foster  or  en- 
courage private  litigation.  Secondly,  and  more 
Important  from  the  standpoint  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  such  admissibility  of  OSHA 
findings  as  evidence  of  negligence  in  private 
civil  suits,  would  force  employers  to  con- 
test all  OSHA  citations  and  would  discour- 
age settlement  and  speedy  abatement  of  al- 
leged violations." 

Another  policy  reason — which  could  not 
be  foreseen  by  Congre-ss — Is  that  the  OSHA 
standards  promulgated  under  §  6  of  the  Act 
often  have  little  relation  to  safety.-'  There- 
fore, a  finding  by  the  Review  Commission 
that  a  particular  standard  has  been  violated 
should  not  properly  be  evidence  of  negligence 
when  violations  of  that  standard  may  not 
constitute  a  safety  hazard." 

This  problem  is  perhaps  best  Illustrated 
by  an  actual  case  history.  During  the  recent 
construction  of  a  hospital,  a  subcontractor 
was  Installing  decorative  two  Inch  thick  con- 
crete facial  covers  on  the  exposed  concrete 
Dinars  that  supported  the  second  floor  These 
three-sided  covers  were  hoisted  Into  position 
and  fitted  around  the  pillars.  They  were  held 
In  place  by  welding  steel  joints  Imbedded  on 
the  Inside  of  the  cover  to  another  steel  Joint 
Imbedded  In  the  pillar  Itself.  This  is  the 
standard  industry  method  for  Installing  these 
pillar  covers.  The  contractor  had  Installed 
240  of  the  250  covers  when  the  weld  on  the 
last  one  failed,  and  the  cover  fell  and  crush- 
ed a  man  OSHA  cited  the  contractor /em- 
ployer for  a  violation  of  the  "eeneral  duty" 
clause  (5  5(ai  (1)  of  the  Act.  29  USC  5  654(a) 
(1)  1^  alleging  the  method  of  installing  the 
covers  was  unsafe  OSHA's  citation  did  not 
specify  either  an  abatement  date  or  a 
method  of  abatement.  The  employer  duly 
contested  the  citation. 

In  the  meantime,  the  deceased  heirs  filed 
a  wrongful  death  tort  action  against  the  em- 
ployer In  state  court.  Although  the  employer 
was  willing  for  economic  reasons  to  settle  the 
OSHA  citation  and  pay  the  fine  he  dared 
not  do  so  for  fear  that  that  "flndlng"  =*  would 
be  used  as  an  admission  against  him  In  the 
state  court  action. 

Eventually,  after  the  employer  had  In- 
curred   approximately    $1,500    In    attorney's 
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fees  preparing  for  trial  of  the  OSHA  citation, 
OSHA  withdrew  Its  citation  and  conceded  it 
should  never  have  been  Issued." 

As  this  typical  example  shows,  if  OSHA 
standards  are  the  "standard  of  care"  an  em- 
ployer must  follow,  and  If  an  OSHA  violation 
Is  admissible  evidence  of  negligence  in  a  pri- 
vate lawsuit,  an  employer  may  be  forced  to 
contest  an  OSHA  citation  he  would  otherwise 
settle.  In  addition,  and  perhaps  more  signifi- 
cant, the  employer  will  not  abate  the  viola- 
tion for  fear  the  very  act  of  abatement  may 
constitute  an  admission  of  wrongdoing  In  the 
private  lawsuit.  Assuming,  arguendo,  that 
the  violation  Is  a  genuine  safety  hazard,  the 
admissibility  of  the  OSHA  violation  in  the 
private  suit  will  thus  have  the  effect  of  re- 
tarding the  swift  abatement  of  safety  hazards 
under  the  Act! 

It  Is  inconceivable  that  Congress  could 
have  Intended  this  result, 

C.    The  solution 

Congress  routinely  establishes  the  rules  of 
evidence  in  the  federal  courts.  It  would 
therefore  be  a  simple  matter  to  amend  S  4(b) 
(4)  by  adding  the  following  sentence: 

"Neither  the  flndlng  of  a  violation,  nor  the 
abatement  of  an  alleged  violation  under  this 
Act.  or  the  standards  nromulgated  under  this 
Act.  shall  be  admissible  as  evidence  of  em- 
ployer negligence  In  any  private  litigation." 

This  amendment  would  further  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Act.  because  emoloyers  would 
no  longer  risk  liability  to  private  litigants 
for  compliance  under  the  Act.  And  by  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  contested  cases,  this 
amendment  would  free  OSHA  fjersonnel  to 
apply  the  law  more  effectively. 

IV.     THE    ACT    SHOULD     PROPEKLT     BE    DtRECTED 
ONLT    TOWARD    UNSAFE     WORKPLACES 

A.  Background — The  intent  of  Congress 
The  Congressional  Record  Is  replete  with 
the  comments  of  Senators  and  Congressmen 
expressing  their  concern  for  safety  In  the 
workplace.  The  legislative  history  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970 
makes  It  abundantly  clear  that  the  standards 
and  enforcement  procedures  established  by 
the  Act  ore  to  be  directed  toward  genuine 
scfety  hazard!  in  the  workplace." 

For  Instance,  In  Its  statement  of  findings 
and  declaration  of  purpose  (29  USC  §661) 
Congress 

(a)  ".  .  .  finds  that  personal  injuries  and 
illnesses  arising  out  of  work  situations  Impose 
a  substantial  burden  upon  .  .  .  Interstate 
commerce  In  terms  of  lost  production,  wage 
loss,  medical  expenses,  and  disability  com- 
pensation payments. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  its 
purpose  and  policy  ...  to  assure  so  far  as 
possible  .  .  .  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions  .  .  . 

(1)  by  encouraging  employers  and  em- 
ployees ...  to  reduce  the  number  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  hazards  at  their 
places  of  employment.  .  .  ."  (Emphasis 
added) 

The  manifest  purpose  of  the  Act  Is  to 
assure  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 
Accu-Namics  Inc.  v.  OSHRC,  615  F.  2d  828 
(5th  Clr.  1975)  cert.  den.  426  U.S.  903.  Its 
goal  "Is  to  eliminate  dangerous  conditions  in 
the  workplace."  Cape  and  Vineyard  Div.  of 
New  Bedford  Gas  v.  OSHRC,  612  F.  2d  1148 
(Ist  Clr.  1976) .  In  passing  the  Act  "Congress 
Intended  to  require  employers  to  eliminate  all 
foreseeable  and  preventable  hazards"  Cali- 
fornia Stevedore  A  Ballast  Co.  v.  OSHRC  517 
F    2d  986    (9th  Clr,  1976). 

Thus,  the  standards  to  be  promulgated 
under  |  e  (29  VS.C.  i  666)  of  the  Act  are 
to  be  directed  toward  genuine  hazards  In  the 
workplace.  If  a  standard  does  "not  result 
in  Improved  safety  or  health"  it  is  not  to 
be  promulgated,  29  U.S.C.  5  e66(a). 

Further,  Congress  plainly  Intended  such 
standards  would  be  technologically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible.  For  example,  during  pres- 


entation of  the  bill  to  the  Senate,  Senator 
Williams,  one  of  Its  co-authors  stated. 

"Another  thing  that  Is  very  Important  is 
the  criteria  for  standards.  The  Committee 
bill  requires  that  standards  shall  be  those 
that  most  adequately  and  feasibly  assure  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  evidence  that 
no  employee  will  suffer  impairment  of  health 
or  functional  capacity.  I  caused  the  words 
"and  feasibly'  to  be  Introduced.  I  thought 
it  was  Important  that  they  be  Inserted  and 
the  committee  adopted  that  point  of  view." 
Cong.  Rec. — Senate,  Nov.  16,  1970. 

In  short,  the  standards  are  to  require 
elimination  of  genuine  safety  hazards  to  the 
extent  It  is  technologically  and  economically 
feasible.  Congress  did  not  Intend  to  penalize 
employers  for  workplace  conditions  that  do 
not  create  a  hazard,  or  to  force  them  to  com- 
ply with  standards  that  are  not  feasible. 
B.   The  problem 

In  actual  practice.  OSHA  routinely  Ignores 
both  of  these  criteria  for  enforcement  of 
standards  under  the  Act. 

Citations  against  employers  are  continu- 
ously upheld  on  the  basi.-. — not  that  a  hazard 
exists — but  that  the  standard  has  been 
violated.  Violation  of  many  standards  has 
come  to  be  a  per  se  offense  regardless  of  the 
presence  or  absence  of  a  hazard.  Crescent 
Wharf  and  Warehouse  Co  ,  OSHD  ^  15.047 
(1972).  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  OSHA 
Review  Commission  tactitly  concedes  there 
is  no  hazard,  but  upholds  the  citation  any- 
way. See  e.g.  Greyhound  Lines  Inc..  5  OSHC 
1132  (1977).  National  Rolling  Mills  Co..  OSHD 
'  21.114  (R.C..  1976),  Lee  Way  Motor  Freight 
Inc.,  OSHD  r  17.693  (1974) . 

As  the  Commission  stated  in  Concrete  Con- 
struction Corporation.  4  OSHC  1133  (1976). 
"the  employer's  special  duty  to  comply  with 
15(a)(2)  Is  not  dependent  on  whether  a 
failure  to  comply  with  a  standard  has  or  has 
not  been  the  causative  agent  of  injuries  .  .  . 
the  inquiry  .  .  .  should  (be)  directed  to  the 
question  of  Whether  or  not  the  employer 
complied  with  the  standard."  (emphasis 
added) . 

Moreover,  while  OSHA  concedes  economic 
and  technological  feasibility  must  be  shown 
to  sustain  a  violation  under  §  5(a)(1)  (the 
"general  duty"  clause)  of  the  Act.  the  agency 
does  not  consider  feasibility  to  be  a  legiti- 
mate criteria  for  enforcing  the  specific  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  5  5(a)(2)  of  the 
Act.  OSHA's  position  Is  exemplified  by  the 
language  In  Buckeye  Inrfustries.  Inc..  3  OSHC 
183'7  (1975).  There  the  Review  Commission 
In  reversing  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
below,  stated 

"The  Judge  vacated  the  citation  on  the 
ground  that  the  Secretary  had  failed  to  prove 
that  it  was  "mechanically  possible'  for  guards 
to  be  placed  upon  the  machines  and  that  if 
the  guards  were  Installed  they  would  not 
themselves  create  hazards  to  employees.  •  •  • 
We  hold  that  the  Secretary  need  not  show 
that  it  is  possible  for  guard.s  to  be  placed 
upon  machines:  •  •  •  We  also  agree  with  the 
Secretary's  contention  that  he  need  not  show 
that  guards  would  not  themselves  create  a 
hazard  to  employees.  •  •  •  [Hie  standard] 
Imposes  an  affirmative  duty  on  the  employer 
to  guard  the  machine  in  a  manner  that  does 
not  create  a  senarate  hazard  to  employees. 
•  *  •  If  a  guard  presents  a  separate  harard 
there  would  be  a  breach  of  the  [employer's] 
duty  ...•••  We  do  not  consider  It  enc"m- 
bent  uion  the  Secretary  to  demonstrate  what 
the  employer  should  have  done  to  comply 
with  [the  standard].  •  •  •  An  employer's 
own  abilities  may  be  relied  upon  to  devise 
suitable  ways  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  a  standard." 

In  other  words,  OSHA  need  not  show  how 
compliance  with  a  standard  may  be  ef- 
fected— or  even  whether  compliance  Is  fea- 
sible. 

C.  The  solution 

OSHA's  present  arbitrary  and  unreason- 
able enforcement  of  the   Act — without  re- 


gard for  whether  an  actual  husard  or  a 
feasible  method  of  compliance  exists— can 
be  i-emedied  by  the  following  aonendment. 

Section  10  of  the  Act  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  subsection    (d)    which  provides  that: 

In  all  hearings  before  the  Commission 
pursuant  to  a  contested  citation,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  the  burden  of  proving  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  (a)  the  ex- 
istence of  a  violation,  (b)  that  such  vlola- 
tioi)  constitutes  a  genuine  hazard  to  the 
safety  and  health  of  the  affected  employees, 
and  (c)  that  a  technically  and  economically 
feasible  method  of  compliance  exists. 
D.  Effect  of  the  proposed  ameTidment 

This  amendment  would  effectuate  the 
plain  intent  of  Congress  thai  enforcement 
under  the  Act  be  directed  toward  elimina- 
tion of  genuine  safety  hazards  to  the  extent 
It  is  technologically  and  economically  fea- 
sible. It  would  also  prevent  OSHA  from 
forcing  employers  to  engage  In  meanlngleas 
acts  which  do  not  increase  safety,  at  great 
expense,  and  from  penalizing  employers  for 
falling  to  comply  with  standards  that  are 
not  feasible. 

v.  CONCLUSION 

In  passing  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970.  Congress  expressed  Its 
desire  to  reduce  hazards  in  the  workplace. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration has  not  been  measurably  suc- 
cessful, rather.  OSHA  h&s  been  uniformly 
criticized  by  legislators,  businessmen,  courts, 
labor  leaders,  employees  and  commentators 
for  its  highhanded  and  ineffective  efforts. 

The  amendments  proposed  here  will  com- 
pel OSHA  to  direct  Its  efforts  toward  reduc- 
ing genuine  workplace  hazards  in  a  more 
reasonable  and  efficient  manner — thus  more 
effectively  accomplishing  the  Intent  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Act. 

FOOTNOTSS 

1  For  an  excellent  discussion  to  this  same 
effect  see  Marshall  v.  Multicast  Corporation, 

F   Supp.  .  CCH  OSHD  '  22,667  at  p 

27,348  (M.D.  Ohio,  Jan.  19.  1978) . 

'  It  is  a  further  Indication  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  complete  disdain  for  the  law 
and  constitution,  that  after  the  Gibson  de- 
cision OSHA  issued  a  statement  that  it  would 
give  each  of  Its  Inspectors  a  blank  pad  of 
warrants  to  be  filled  out  on  the  spot ' 

^Petition  for  Certiorari  is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  this 
case. 

'  See  e.g  .  LaFave,  "Administrative  Searches 
And  The  Fourth  Amendment:  The  Camara 
and  See  cases."  1967  Supreme  Court  Review 

»  See  eg,  OSHA  Instruction  CPL  2.25  dated 
Dec.  6.  1978.  p.  9.  M(c)  which  authorizes 
OSHA  to  choose  employers  to  be  Inspected 
from  "manufacturing  directories.  Dodge  Re- 
p>orts.  commercial  telephone  listings,  local 
knowledge,  etc."  Testimony  of  Compliance 
Officers  establishes  that  many  employers  are 
"selected"  because  they  are  "on  the  way 
home"  or  because  the  Compliance  Officer  was 
"passing  by."  This,  of  course.  Is  one  reason 
why  OSHA  has  been  so  Ineffective — the 
agency  often  ignores  known,  genuine  hazards, 
and  instead  "programs"  an  inspection  be- 
cause it  is  "on  the  way  home". 

•There  la  substantial  Judicial  precedent 
for  the  proposition  that  OSHA's  inspection 
program  must  be  adopted  pursuant  to  the 
procedures  mandated  by  the  APA.  See  South 
Terminal  Corp.  v.  EJ'.A.,  supra,  American 
Express  Co  v  U.S.,  472  F.  2d  1060,  1066  (3rd 
Clr  1973).  U.S.  V.  Article  of  Hazardous  Sub- 
stances, 444  F.  Supp  1260.  1268  (MX>.  N.C.. 
1978).  That  specific  Issue  Is  presently  pend- 
ing before  the  Ninth  Circuit  In  In  Re  Stod- 
dard Lumber  Company,  Inc.  In  previous  cases 
OSHA  has  withdrawn  Its  warrant  request 
rather  than  allow  the  courts  to  rule  on 
whether  OSHA's  Inspection  programs  are 
required  to  be  passed  via  the  APA  rule-mak- 
ing procedure  See.  eg  In  Re  Metal  Bellote 
Corp  V.  Marshall,  (Ist  Clr,  1878)    The  legU- 
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profits  of  2.01  billion  dollars  and  revenues  of 
47  9  billion  dollars  for  1979. 


ized  "Dorothy"  was  a  bit  of  recall  by 
Baum  of  his  earlv  years  in  Chittenaneo. 
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latlve  history  of  the  Act  also  implies  Con- 
gress' Intent  that  OSHA's  Inspection  pro- 
cedures would  be  passed  under  the  APA. 

•  See  OSHA  Field  Operations  Manual. 
Chapters  IV  and  VI.  January  1979. 

'  A  fact  also  recognized  by  an  April  9, 
1979  General  Accounting  Office  Report 
(HRD-79-48)  entitled  "How  Effective  are 
OSHA's  Comolalnt  Procedures?"  See  1979 
BNA  OSHA  Rep    1674. 

•  Typical  cases  are  In  Re  Northwest  Air- 
lines 587  F  2d  12.  (7th  Clr.  1978):  Central 
Mine  Equipment  CoTnnany  CED.  Mo.  1979); 
Marshall  v  Trinitv  Industries  Inc.  (W.D. 
Okla.  19791:  Baldwin  Metals  Co.  v.  Marshall 
(N  D.Tex.  1979). 

'"  Union."?  readily  admit  that  they  u^e  com- 
plaints and  the  threat  of  complaints  to 
OSHA  to  force  employers  to  gain  leverage 
In  contract  negotiations. 

'•Two  cases  in  point  are  Dravo  Corvora- 
t^on  V.  Marshall  5  BNA-OSHC  2057  (24  InV 
spectlons)  and  Weyerhaeuser  v.  Marshall, 
452  F.  Suop.  1375  (which  was  the  result  of 
an  admitted  nationwide  harassment  cam- 
paign by  OSHA  to  "get"  Weyerhaeuser  on 
Its  corrigator  machines.  See  Busiruss  Week, 
February  13.  1978.  at  p.  40J). 

'-■  Unlike  formal  complaints,  where  OSHA 
is  required  by  the  statute  to  Investigate  un- 
less the  complaint  is  frivolous  on  lis  face. 

"  A  recent  case  on  point  Is  Marshall  v. 
Horn  Seed  Company  (W.D.  Okla..  1979)  7 
BNA-OSHC  1182 

■'  A  prime  example  Is  the  recent  case  of 
an  unsigned  complaint  by  a  relative  of  a 
former  employee  that  the  temperature  In 
the  plant  was    'too  cold" 

'■■If  Section  8(f)  is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  new  subsection  ( 1 ) .  then  this  section  will 
be  renumbered  as  subsection   (2). 

"'■As  stated  above,  5  8(f)  refers  to  formal 
complaints.  The  Act  itself  does  not  recognize 
informal   complaints. 

'"  If  the  other  amendments  proposed  herein 
are  adopted,  this  section  will  be  renumbered 
!  8(f( (2). 

"Mr.  Gombar  seems  to  have  little  concern 
for  constitutional  and  due  process  rights. 
For  example  he  wsis  instrumental  in  drafting 
new  ■simplified"  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
Review  Commission  which  inter  alia,  effec- 
tively deprive  unsuspecting  employers  of 
their  discovery  rights  against  the  govern- 
ment. 

'» It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  differs  with  the  Review 
Commission  de  Mr.  Gombar)  on  this  criti- 
cal is=ue.  For  example,  in  a  recent  brief  In 
Bald-win  Metals  Co  .  Inc.  v.  Marshall,  in  Dal- 
las, the  Secretary  states; 

".  .  .  We  note  that  Commission  authority 
to  review  the  district  court's  Issuance  of  a 
warrant  is  far  from  clear  Since  the  Commis- 
sion Is  not  a  court  created  by  Article  III  of 
the  Constitution,  such  review  may  consti- 
tute an  invasion  of  the  court  s  dominion  hy 
the  executive  branch."  (Emphasis  added i 

»OSHA  also  relies  on  a  First  (Circuit  case 
styled.  In  Re  Quality  Products  to  support 
their  exhaustion  argument;  however  that 
case,  although  generally  puzzling  in  its  rea- 
soning, specifically  states  that  the  Review 
Commission  does  riot  have  the  authority  to 
determine  constitutional  warrant  questions 
See.  eg.  Cong  Record.  Senate.  Oct.  8. 
1370.  and  Xov  16.  1970;  Con.  Record.  House. 
Nov  23.  1970  See  also  generally  "Legislative 
History  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970,"  Committee  print  pre- 
pared by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
an  pp.  441.  982,  1015, 

■-See.  eg.  Russell  v.  Bartley.  et  al  (6th  Clr 
1974)  OSHD  "■  17.506;  Jeter  v.  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co  .  et  al,  i5th  Clr.  1975)  OSHD  "  19.298 
Byrd  V.  Fieldcrest  MilU  Inc  .  et  al.  (4th  Clr 
19741  OSHD  '  17  873;  Knight  u  Bums  Kirkley 
and  Williams  Construction  Co  Inc  (Sup 
Ct.  Ala.   1976)    OSHD  ^  20,876;   Otto    et  al  v 


Specialties    Inc..    (NX).    Miss,    1974)     OSHD 
1  19.497. 

-•'For  the  legislative  history  of  5  4(b)(4). 
see  1970  U.S.  Code  Congressional  and  Admin- 
istrative News.  p.  5177  et  seq;  see  generally 
"Legislative  History  of  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970."  committee 
print  prepared  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Labor. 

•'  As  a  practical  matter,  many  cases  are 
settled  for  economic  reasons.  It  Is  usually 
cheaper  for  the  employer  to  pay  the  penalty 
proposed  by  OSHA  than  It  is  to  contest  an 
invalid  citation  However,  when  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  exposure  to  future  private 
lawsuits,  employers  are  forced  to  contest  the 
OSHA  citation  regardless  of  the  cost.  Other- 
wise, the  effect  would  be  to  admit  liability  to 
the  private  litigant. 

•  As  evidenced  by  OSHA's  recent  revocation 
of  nearly  one  thousand  so-called  safety 
standards.  See  Federal  Register  for  October 
24.  1978  (43  F.R.  49726)  and  November  7.  1978 
(-3  F  R.  51759). 

-^  A  finding  of  a  violation  Is  not  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  a  genuine  safety  hazard. 
As  discussed  In  detail  In  Section  IV.  infra. 
OSHA  citations  are  routinely  upheld  upon  a 
showing  that  the  employer  is  not  in  compli- 
ance with  a  specific  standard — regardless  of 
the  existence  of  a  hazard.  See.  e.g.  National 
Rolling  Mills  Co.,  OSHD  '  21.114.  1976  where 
the  Review  Commission  held  that  the  Secre- 
tary Is  required  only  to  provide  noncompli- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  standard.  The 
Commission  there  states  that  the  standard 
"assumes  the  existence  of  a  hazard." 

-'^  The  general  duty  clause  is  cited  when  no 
specific  standard  Is  applicable. 

'^"The  first  condition  Imposed  by  OSHA  in 
any  settlement  Is  that  the  employer  withdraw 
his  notice  of  contest,  thereby  admitting  to 
the  violation.  This  settlement  agreement 
then  becomes  the  final  order  or  finding  of  the 
Review  Commission. 

---"This  Is  a  favorite  tactic  of  OSHA.  They 
cite  the  employer,  knowing  the  citation  is  in- 
valid, in  hopes  the  employer  will  pay  the  fine 
rather  than  incur  the  greater  expense  of  con- 
testing the  citation.  If  the  employer  does 
contest  OSHA  tries  to  "settle" — and  if  unable 
to  do  so  will  then  withdraw  its  citation.  In 
the  meantime,  of  course,  the  employer  must 
either  submit  to  this  extortion  or  pay  the 
high  costs  of  defending  against  the  citation. 

-■'See,  eg.  comments  of  Senator  Saxbe. 
supra.0 


SALINA.    N.Y..    CONSTITUENT    OUT- 
LINES OIL  COMPANY  REPOFFS 

•  Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
days  of  the  Teapot  Dome  Scandal,  the 
petroleum  industry  seems  to  have  re- 
placed the  19th-century  railroad  robber 
barons  as  America's  foremost  economic 
villain.  Recent  newspaper  accounts  of  the 
industry's  current  profits  make  it  clear 
that  consumers  of  petroleum  products 
are  being  robbed  blind. 

It  bothers  me  that  much  of  the  Nation 
seems  to  have  become  anesthetized  to  the 
ever-increasing  gouging  we  ^ee  daily  at 
the  gas  pump.  However,  while  our  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Stability  continue  to  sleep, 
oblivious  to  the  daily  depredations  of  the 
Seven  Sisters,  tempers  are  rising  and  re- 
sistance is  growing  out  in  the  heartland. 

Lest  the  balmy  spring  days  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of 
complacency  about  the  outrage  brewing 


in  the  hustings,  I  wish  to  share  with  you 
the  letter  I  received  from  the  Honorable 
Darrell  W.  Weston,  supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Salina.  Onondaga  County.  N.Y 
Supervisor  Weston  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected public  officials  in  our  area,  a  man 
not  given  to  wild  rhetoric.  His  commen- 
tary on  the  modern  oil  industry  follies  is 
thoughtful,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ac- 
curately reflects  the  feelings  of  tlie  peo- 
ple toward  the  industry,  feelings  of  frus- 
tration  and   rage.   Mr.   Weston's  letter 

follows : 

Town  of  Salina, 
Liverpool,  N.Y.,  April  17.  1980. 
Hon.  James  M.  Hanlet. 
CongTessm.an.  32d  District. 
Cannon  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Jim:  We  are  being  ripped  off  by  the 
oil  companies.  I  don't  know  about  you.  but 
I.  like  millions  of  other  Americans,  am  get- 
ting tired  and  fed  up  with  It.  Again,  like 
millions  of  Americans.  I  believe  that  the  oil 
companies  tend  to  blame  oil  source  coun- 
tries such  as  the  Arab  countries.  This  is  a 
subterfuge  It  was  recently  reported  that 
Exxon,  now  the  largest  corporation  in  the 
United  States,  reaped  profits  of  approxi- 
mately four  billion  dollars  In  1979.  an  in- 
crease of  169  percent.  This  means  that  their 
profits  were  approximately  1.84  billion.  Most 
of  the  other  oil  companies  have  reported 
huge  profits  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which  represent  increases  that  baffles 
the  imagination. 

Recently  it  was  reported  that  the  nation's 
top  oil  executives  have  received  more  than 
S700.000  in  salary  and  cash  bonuses  last 
year.  The  highest  paid  executive  was  Robert 
O.  Anderson,  chairman  and  chief  executive 
of  Atlantic  Richfield  Company  who  earned 
Sl.246.797  in  cash  and  cash  equivalents.  The 
second  highest  paid  oil  executive  was  Raw- 
leigh  Warner.  Jr  .  chairman  of  Mobil  Cor- 
poration who  earned  $1,187,055  in  salary  and 
bonuses.  The  article  goes  on  and  on. 

These  huge  profits  and  salaries  are  the 
direct  result  of  Inflationary  price  Increases 
in  gasoline  over  the  past  two  years  that  ex- 
ceeds 217  percent.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  reason  for  the  high  prices  can  be  blamed 
to  the  shortage  of  oil  and.  therefore,  the 
need  for  huge  cash  reserves  by  the  oil  com- 
panies is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue their  research  and  drilling  operations 
for  more  oil  wells,  which  they  claim  is  very 
costly. 

It  appears  to  me  that  most  of  this  money  is 
not  being  used  for  research  or  to  find  new 
sources  of  oil.  To  substantiate  my  statement, 
millions  of  dollars  are  being  poured  into  ex- 
ecutive salaries,  recently  a  3.65  billion  dollar 
takeover  of  California's  Belridge  Oil  Com- 
pany by  Shell  Oil  Company;  Montana's  Crow 
Indian  Tribe  unanimously  approved  a  long 
term  coal  sale  to  Shell  Oil  Company  worth 
at  least  29  million  dollars;  Sun  Company, 
Inc.  recent  offer  to  the  Seagram  Company, 
Ltd.  of  Montreal  of  2  3  billion  dollars  in  cash 
for  its  oil  and  natural  gas  properties  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  also  my  understanding 
that  the  major  oil  companies  own  most  of  the 
coal  source  reserves  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  huge  profits  are  being 
spent  on  high  salaries  and  business  diversi- 
fication. 

Recently  Michael  D.  Baskin.  Mobil's  dis- 
trict manager  in  Central  New  York  lashed 
out  at  President  Carter's  windfall  profits  tax. 
and  I  quote,  "for  its  failure  to  induce  oil 
companies  to  develop  new  fuel  sources  and 
said  It  may  inhibit  future  development  and 
exploration  of  domestic  oil  sources.  Funds  for 
these  purposes  will  now  flow  to  the  federal 
coffers".  My  comments  in  the  previous  para- 
graphs substantiate  that  Mr.  Baskln's  com- 
ments are  one  big  Joke,  especially  since  his 
employer.    Mobil    Oil    Corporation    reported 
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profits  of  2.01  billion  dollars  and  revenues  of 
47  9  billion  dollars  for  1979. 

According  to  a  recent  report  from  United 
States  Senator  Daniel  P  Moynihan  and  I 
quote,  "the  Senate  voted  to  limit  the  tax  to 
only  a  few  major  oil  companies  by  letting  so- 
called  "independent  "  oil  producers  sell  up  to 
1,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  before  taxes  are 
imposed.  One  Senator  called  Independent 
producers  "small  businessmen  ".  One  of  these 
so-called  "Independent  pr(iducer8"  Is  an 
OPEC  oil  country.  Abu  Dhabi,  which  earns 
$15.1  billion  a  year  from  oil.  Assistant  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Donald  C.  Lublck  stated  that 
this  company  could  be  classified  as  an  "Inde- 
pendent producer  "  Mr.  Lublck  further  stated 
that  with  a  1.000  barrels  a  day.  a  man  and  his 
corporation  would  be  entitled  to  (exempt 
about  $21  million  a  year  in  earnings  from 
tax). 

It  appears  that  the  rich  are  going  to  be- 
come richer.  Now  there  are  proposals  for  in- 
creasing the  price  of  gasoline  with  an  addi- 
tional ten  cents  a  gallon  tax.  Also,  many 
elected  officials  as  well  as  oil  companies  are 
suggesting  that  the  price  will  reach  $1.50 
per  gallon  before  summer  and  perhaps  $2,(X) 
a  gallon  by  the  end  of  the  year  In  my  opin- 
ion, they  are  just  trying  to  prepare  the  pub- 
lic for  continued  gouging  by  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

I  recall  the  days  when  we  waited  In  line  to 
purchase  gasoline.  Doesn't  it  seem  strange 
that  those  lines  have  disappeared  since  the 
price  of  gasoline  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds?  These  huge  price  increases  wind  up 
penalizing  middle  Income  groups,  low  in- 
come groups  and  people  on  fixed  incomes, 
such  as  senior  citizen."^.  Other  by-products  of 
oil  are  increasing  at  alarming  rates  also.  In- 
stead of  preparing  the  public  for  huge  price 
increases,  we  should  be  pushing  for  a  cut  in 
gasoline  prices.  In  my  opinion,  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  oil  companies  and  this  price 
gouging  is  long  overdue.  It  is  time  that  our 
elected  officials  in  Washington  took  appro- 
priate action  to  force  gasoline  prices  and  oil 
prices  down  to  reasonable  levels. 
Sincerely, 

Darrell  W.  Weston. 

Supervisor.% 


L.  FRANK  BAUM 


(Mr.  HANIjEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

•  Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
honor  the  memory  of  Lyman  Frank 
Baum,  a  man  whose  writings  have 
touched  the  hearts  of  generations  of 
children  the  world  over.  Baum  was  born 
124  years  ago  today  in  Chittenango,  N.Y.. 
within  my  district. 

With  the  pride  of  locality  at  its  full- 
est, the  modern-day  residents  of  Chit- 
tenango have  honored  Mr.  Baum  with  an 
annual  celebration  marked  by  a  chil- 
dren's parade  on  the  preceding  Saturday 
and  by  a  cake  and  ice  cream  party  at  the 
library  on  the  birthday  anniversary  it- 
self. Mayor  "Bud"  Housman  and  village 
officials  have  already  announced  plans 
for  a  bigger  and  more  elaborate  celebra- 
tion next  year,  capped  off  by  the  official 
dedication  of  "The  Yellow  Brick  Road  " 
which  will  parallel  the  main  street  of  the 
community. 

While  many  towns  can  claim  him  as  a 
resident  at  one  time  or  other,  only  one 
can  claim  to  be  the  birthplace  of  this 
celebrated  American  author.  As  I  think 
about  the  tranquility  and  quality  of  life 
in  the  small  towns  of  central  New  York, 
I  have  to  believe  that  the  closing  dia- 
log   of    the    Judy    Garland    character- 


ized "Dorothy"  was  a  bit  of  recall  by 
Baum  of  his  early  years  in  Chittenango. 
Certainly,  of  such  villages  it  can  be  said 
with  assurance  that  "it's  happiest  right 
in  my  own  back  yard." 

Baum  is  best  known  as  the  author  of 
•The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz."  In  that 
book  and  others  about  Oz  that  followed. 
Baum  created  a  wonderland  that  has 
never  ceased  to  delight  the  young  and 
the  young  at  heart.  His  depth  of  humor, 
sense  of  character,  and  imaginative 
storytelling  have  had  few  equals  among 
writers  of  fantasy. 

Moreover,  in  the  Land  of  Oz.  Baum 
created  a  uniquely  American  fairyland. 
For  the  first  time,  an  American  writer  of 
fairy  stories  wrote  about  scarecrows, 
mechanical  devices,  and  great  cities  that 
the  modem  American  child  understood. 
Gone  from  Baum's  stories  were  the 
stereotyped  genie,  dwarf,  and  fairy  that 
were  central  to  the  tales  of  Andersen  and 
the  Brothers  Grimm.  Gone,  too.  from 
Baum's  stories  were  the  horrible  and 
blood  curdling  incidents  described  by  his 
European  predecessors. 

Since  its  publication  in  1900,  "The 
Wizard"  has  become  ingrained  in  Ameri- 
can popular  culture.  It  has  been  the  basis 
for  countless  dramatic  and  musical  pro- 
ductions including  four  feature  films,  two 
Broadway  musicals,  cartoons,  records, 
and  television  shows.  It  has  never  been 
out  of  print  in  80  years. 

The  1939  MGM  film  version  of  "The 
Wizard"  starring  Judy  Garland  has  be- 
come a  film  classic.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  film  has  been  viewed  by  more 
people  than  any  dramatic  production  in 
history. 

Baum's  characters  have  become  Amer- 
ican icons:  The  Scarecrow,  Tin  Wood- 
man, Cowardly  Lion,  and  Wicked  Witch 
are  instantly  recognized  symbols 

In  addition.  "The  Wizard"  has  been 
translated  into  every  major  langtiage  in 
the  world,  and  has  sold  more  copies  than 
any  other  book  by  an  American  children's 
author. 

Baum's  own  life  was  as  interesting  as 
his  characters.  In  addition  to  New  York. 
Baum  lived  in  Kansas.  Ilhnois,  and  Cali- 
fornia. During  various  times,  he  was  a 
newspaper  editor,  magazine  publisher. 
crockery  salesman,  manufacturer  of  axle 
grease,  actor,  playwright,  and  general 
store  owner. 

It  was  not  until  Baum  was  43  that  he 
wrote  his  first  successful  children's  book. 
During  his  prolific  career  as  an  author, 
Baum  wrote  no  fewer  than  60  tales  for 
children.  However,  it  will  always  be  for 
the  14  books  about  Oz  that  Baum  will  be 
most  loved. 

Today,  Baum  is  remembered  by  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  Oz  enthusiasts  who  are 
members  of  the  International  Wizard  of 
Oz  Club.  The  club,  now  in  its  23d  year, 
publishes  the  "Baum  Bugle."  a  journal 
of  Oz.  It  also  reprints  httle-known  Baum 
writings,  and  conducts  regional  conven- 
tions. 

More  important,  the  memory  of  L. 
Frank  Baum  will  always  be  kept  alive  by 
the  legions  of  children  who  year  after 
year  discover  for  themselves  the  fabu- 
lous, fantastical  world  of  Oz  through  the 
pages  of  "The  Wonderful  Wizard  of  Oz' 
and  its  sequels.* 


GENERAL    LEA"VE 


Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order  sp>eech 
today   by   the   gentleman   from   Illinois 

'  Mr.   ROSTENKOWSKI 1  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  Breaux  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright  ' ,  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  GiAiMO  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  medi- 
cal reasons. 

Mr.  RoorNO  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today.  c«i  account  of  ill- 
ness in  the  family. 

Mr.  Bauman  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes),  from  4  p.m.  today,  on  account 
of  illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowei  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material ; ) 

Mr.  Tauke.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Grassley.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton  )  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr.  Rostenkowski,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Glickman.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BrNGHAM.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Carr.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoDD.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AuCoiN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Levitas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION     OF     REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Snowe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr   Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY 

Mr.  Rinaldo. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT. 

Mr.  PAtJL. 

Mr.  Hansen  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Hollenbeck. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 
Mr.  DORNAN. 
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(The  following  Members   ( at  the  re-     its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned     Restricted  Transit.  Trans-continental  Ship- 
quest  of  Mr.  Skelton)    and  to  include     until  Monday,  May  19,  1980,  at  12  o'clock     ments  of  oils,  within  the  specified  7-month 
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to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  CXJmmis- 


Mr.   FROST:    Committee  on   Rules    House 
Rpsnhiiion  672.  Resolution  nrovldlnc  for  the 


Mr     STRATTON:     (Committee    on     Armed 
Services.  H.R    7252.   A  blU  to  authorize  ap- 
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fThe  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Skelton>  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dkllums. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instsmces. 
Mr.  Seiberling  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Ratchford.  | 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  CoRMAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  CONTERS. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  MtTRPHT  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Walcren. 

Mr.  FliosT. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Holland. 

Ms.  F^rraro. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Ms.  Oakar. 


its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday,  May  19.  1980,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  2432.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  the  coun- 
ties of  .Audrain  and  Montgomery  shall  be 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  eastern  Judi- 
cial district  of  Missouri;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary:  and 

S.  2517.  An  act  to  rename  certain  build- 
ings of  the  Library  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  13.  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  title:' 

H.R  10  An  act  to  authorize  actions  for 
redress  in  cases  involving  deprivation  of 
rights  of  institutionalized  persons  secured 
or  protected  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of 
the  United  States; 

HR  3928  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
Novembers.  1978  (92  Stat.  3095) .  to  designate 
certain  Cibola  National  Forest  lands  as  ad- 
ditions to  the  Sandla  Mountain  Wilderness 
N.  Mex.; 

HR.  5673.  An  act  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mall  for  the  transmission  or  serv- 
ice of  matter  which,  if  mailed.  Is  required 
by  certain  Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or 
served  by  registered  mall,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H_R.  6839.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions under  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  to  carry  out  State  cooperative  programs 
through  flscal  year  1982. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to :  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  6  minutes  p.m.) .  under 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4384.  A  letter  from  the  Mausiger,  Federal 
Crop  Insurance  Corporation.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  the  Corporation's 
1979  annual  report,  pursuant  to  section  508 
(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

4385.  A  letter  from  the  Principal  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) , 
transmitting  selected  acquisition  reports  and 
SAR  summary  tables  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1980,  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  of 
Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4386.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Coun- 
cil of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-182.  "To 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  to  In- 
clude cooperative  loans  under  the  require- 
ments pertaining  to  residential  mortgage 
loans  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

4387.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Coun- 
cU  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-183.  "To 
order  the  closing  of  a  public  alley  abutting 
on  lots  167.  141.  142,  and  143  in  Square  4058. 
between  Morse  Street,  N.E..  and  Bladensburg 
Road.  N.E.  (S.O.  78-290)  (Ward  5)."  pursuant 
to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4388.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-184.  "To 
extend  the  legal  effectiveness  of  documents 
not  published  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Municipal  Regulations,"  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4389.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-187.  "To 
establish  minimum  requirements  for  the 
elimination  of  architectural  barriers  to  the 
physically  handicapped  in  newly-con- 
structed, altered,  and  converted  public 
buildings  In  the  District  of  Columbia."  pur- 
suant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

4390.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  District  of  Columbia  Act  3-188.  "To 
provide  compensation  for  disability  or  death 
resulting  from  Injury  to  employees  In  certain 
employments  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4391.  A  letter  from  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture.  tran.'?mltting  the 
1978  annual  report  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public 
Law  92-597;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4392.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance.  Science  and 
Technology,  transmitting  a  report  on  changes 
in  the  previously-submitted  list  of  arms 
sales  proDO^als  considered  eligible  for  ap- 
proval during  fiscal  year  1980.  pursuant  to 
section  25(d)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AlTalrs. 

4393.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  traoismlttlng 
notice  that  the  Commission  will  be  unable 
to  render  a  final  decision  In  Docket  No.  37301, 


Restricted  Transit,  Trans-Continental  Ship- 
ments of  Oils,  within  the  specified  7-month 
time  period,  pursuanc  to  49  U.S.C.  10707;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4394.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmitting  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  report  on  Marysville, 
Kans.,  In  response  to  a  resolution  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  adopted 
October  10,  1974  (H.  Doc.  No.  96-313);  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4395.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Improvements  needed  by  Federal 
agencies  in  the  acquisition  of  private  lands 
by  condemnation  (CED-80-54,  May  14.  1980) ; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  the  Judiciary,  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

4396.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  and  the 
Hazardous  Liquid  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1979 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, H.R,  2759,  A  bill  to  promote  the  orderly 
development  of  hard  mineral  resources  in  the 
deep  seabed,  pending  adoption  of  an  interna- 
tional regime  relating  thereto:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No,  96-411,  Pt.  4).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  H,R,  4717,  A  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ments to  Federal  personnel  ceilings  based 
upon  the  extent  that  Federal  functions  are 
contracted  out.  to  provide  that  pertormance 
in  administering  personnel  ceilings  and  con- 
tractmg-out  requirements  are  taken  into  ac- 
count In  evaluating  the  performance  of  Fed- 
eral executives  and  managers,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept,  No  96-729, 
Pt,  2).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  HR,  6635,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  food  security  reserve  of 
wheat,  and  for  other  related  purposes  (Rent, 
No,  96-966,  pt,  1) .  And  ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  .ST .AGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR.  6627,  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  civilian  programs  for  flscal 
year  1981  and  fiscal  year  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept,  No,  96- 
967,  pt,  1 ) ,  And  ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  H  R,  6627,  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  civilian  programs  for  flscal  year  1981  and 
flscal  year  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Reat.  No.  96-967.  pt.  2).  And 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  7126.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
contained  in  such  Act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  96-968). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California:  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  H.R.  6888.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  106  of  the  Civil  RlgbU  Act  of  1957 
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to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Commis- 
sion en  Civil  Rights  for  the  fiscal  year  1981 
(Rept.  No.  96-969).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, HR,  7305.  A  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1981  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcasting, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept,  No,  96-971), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  H.R,  6777,  A  bill 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  the  Coun- 
cil on  Wage  and  Price  Btabllity.  to  extend 
the  duration  of  such  Council,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96- 
972 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  WRITTEN;  Committee  of  Conference 
Conference  Report  on  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 545  (Rept,  No,  96-973).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr,  GONZALEZ:  Committee  of  Conference, 
Conference  Report  on  S,  662  (Rept,  96-974), 
Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  HR,  6629,  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(90  Stat,  1400}  to  reauthorize  appropriations 
for  the  various  programs  therein;  with 
amendment  iRept,  No,  96-975.  Pt,  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed, 

Mr,  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  S,  885,  An  act  to  as- 
sist the  electrical  consumers  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  through  use  of  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Power  System  to  achieve  cost- 
effective  energy  conservation,  to  encourage 
the  development  of  renewable  energy  re- 
sources, to  establish  a  representative  re- 
gional power  planning  process,  to  a=3ure  the 
region  of  an  efficient  and  adequate  power 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept,  No,  96-976,  Pt,  1),  Ordered  to 
be  printed, 

Mr,  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstats 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R,  7299  A  bill  to 
revise  and  improve  the  Federal  programs  ot 
assistance  ;oi  the  provision  of  mental  health 
services,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No  96-977),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R.  7203,  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  programs  for  the  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  and  to  revise 
and  extend  the  program  of  assistance  under 
titles  VII  and  VIII  of  such  Act  for  the  edu- 
cation of  health  professions  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  iRept 
No  96-978)  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  7262.  A  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  Federal  laws  re- 
lating to  housing,  community  and  neighbor- 
hood development  and  preservation  and  re- 
lated programs,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  96-979).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  670.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6410.  a  bill  to  authorize 
a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  for 
Research  and  Development  (Rept  No  96- 
980)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules 
House  Resolution  671  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6846  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  flscal  year  1981,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-981 ) .  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar, 


Mr,  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules  House 
Resolution  672,  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  HR,  6413.  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  program  management,  and  tor 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No,  96-982)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar, 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation,  HR  6667, 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  relating  to  authorization  exten- 
sions and  industrial  cost  recovery:  with 
amendment  (Rept  No.  96  983).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  H  R,  7238,  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  part  A 
of  title  IV  of  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  iRept,  No.  96  984), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  Stat*  of  the  Union, 

Mr,  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  H  R,  6796,  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  title  VII  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept,  No,  96-985),  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr,  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  H,R,  6115,  A  bill  to  amend  the 
General  Education  in-ovislons  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  for  five  fiscal 
years:  with  amendment  iRept,  No,  96-986), 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on   the  State   of  the   Union, 

Mr,  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  7330.  A  bill,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  certain  Insular 
areas  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96- 
987 1 .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  HR, 
7191,  A  bill  to  establish  the  Snug  Harbor 
National  Wildlife  Refuge;  with  amendment 
(Rept  No,  96-988),  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  UD.'VLL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R.  5340.  A  bill  to  extend 
certain  authorities  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  water  resources  re- 
search and  development  and  saline  water 
conversion  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-989).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr  BENNETT:  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct,  Study  and  Analysis  of 
the  Voting  Anomalities  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  May  14  and  July  30,  1979 
(Rept,  No.  96-991).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mrs  SCHROEDER:  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  HR,  6790,  A  bUl  to 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  by  strengthening  and  improving  the 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-992.  Pt,   1)     Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr,  FASCELL:  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, H.R,  6790,  A  bill  to  promote  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  by  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  Foreign  Service  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No,  96-992,  Pt,  2) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 


Mr,  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  HR  7252,  A  blU  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  yeaj  1981  for  conser- 
vation, exploration,  development  and  use  of 
the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and  naval  oU 
shale  reserves,  and  for  other  purposes;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  lor  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  June  27.  1980,  for  consideration 
of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within 
that  committee's  jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  1(1),  Rule  XI  (Bept.  No.  9«-870, 
Pt.  1.) 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HS.  6628.  To  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission in  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
June  20,  1980.  for  consideration  of  such  por- 
tions of  the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall 
within  that  committee's  jurisdiction  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1(1).  Rule  X  (Rept.  No.  96-990, 
Pt.  1.) 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED  UN- 
DER TIME   LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R,  4660,  .^  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act.  and  an  act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  (Public  Law  94-305,  90 
Stat.  6S9 1  to  provide  regulatory  flexibility  for 
small  businesses  and  small  organizations  to 
minimize  unnecessary  burdens  In  complying 
with  Federal  rules  and  reporting  require- 
ments to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
extended  for  an  additional  period  ending  not 
later  than  May  28  1980 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLXmONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 

H.R,  7364.  A  bill  to  encourage  exports  by 
facilitating  the  formation  and  operation  of 
export  trading  companies  and  the  exoanslon 
of'export  trade  services  generally:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Wavs  and  Means 

Bv  Mr,  BENJAMIN: 

HR  7365,  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion Into  the  United  States  of  the  products 
of  any  forelen  country  during  any  period  In 
which  certain  export  controls  are  In  effect 
with  respect  to  that  country;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means, 

By  Mr  BIAOGI  (for  himself.  Mr 
Otttncek.  Mr.  Lederer.  and  Mr 
Rangei,)  : 

H.R.  7366  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  of 
handgun  bullets  manufactured  In  or  im- 
ported into  the  United  States,  to  determine 
which  bullets  have  the  capacity  to  penetrate 
bulletproof  vests  commonly  used  by  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  BUCHANAN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  LoTT )  : 

H.R.  7367.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  certain  travel  expenses  of  Indi- 
viduals on  temporary  work  assignments;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr  FROST : 

HR  7368,  A  bill  to  provide  for  making 
payments  to  certain  citizens  and  nationals 
of  the  United  States  held  hostage  In  Iran. 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  ComaUttee  on     dence,  and  to  extend  the  rollover  period  to 
Foreign  Affairs.  i  60  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

rt  iMr  ORASSLEY:  Means. 


H.R.  5399 :  Bir.  HxraBA&o. 

HR.  5476:  Mr.  Bousselot. 

H.R.  5607:    Mr.   DtNCELL.  Mr,   St   Oesmain 
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H.R,   7288:    Mr,   Hanlet,   Mr.   LmcEN,   Mr. 
Bhoomfield.   Mrs.   Snowe,   Mr.   Quayle,   and 


H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.   Erlenborn,  and 
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and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflalrs. 

By  Mr.  GRASSLEY : 
HJi.  7369.  A  bill  to   amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  land  con- 
servation  expenditures    by   allowing   an  In- 
come   tax   credit    for   such    expenditures;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HANLEY  ; 
H^  V370.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Coae.   to   make    Inauguration  Day   a 
legal   public   holiday,    to   the   Committee   on 
Post  Omce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR 
B.S,.  7371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during 
the   period   of    their   marriage   shall    be   di- 
vided equally  and  shared  between  them  for 
benefit  purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic  contribution    of    each    spouse   to    the 
marriage   and   assure   that   each   spouse   will 
have  social  security  protection  In  his  or  her 
own  right;   to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Ms  OAKAR  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Pepper  )  : 
H  R.  7372.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple  the 
surviving  spouse  shall  automatically  inherit 
the  deceased  spouse's  earnings  credits  to  the 
extent  that  such  credits  were  earned  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means 

HR.  7373  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  transition  benefit  to  the  spouse  of 
an  insured  individual  upon  such  Individual's 
death  if  such  spouse  has  attained  age  50  and 
Is  not  otherwise  immediately  eligible  for 
benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  7374  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  husband 
and  wife  may  elect  to  spilt  their  earnings  for 
social  security  purposes  upon  the  retirement 
of  either  or  both  of  them,  or  upon  their  di- 
vorce, and  to  equalize  the  benefits  payable  to 
a  retired  worker  and  his  or  her  spouse  (on 
such  worker's  wage  record )  If  they  have  not 
so  elected:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HR.  7375.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  divorced 
spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on  the  basis 
of  a  marriage  which  lasted  for  as  few  as  5 
years  (instead  of  only  on  the  basis  of  a  mar- 
riage which  lasted  for  10  or  more  years  as  at 
present)  in  the  case  of  certain  late-life  di- 
vorces; to  the  Committee  on  Wavs  and 
Means. 

HR.  7376.  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one   member  of  a  married  couple 
the  sarvlvlng  spouse  or  surviving   divorced 
spouse  shall   automatically  inherit   the  de- 
ceased spouses  earnings  credits  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  such   credits   were   earned  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  RINALDO : 
HR.   7377.   A   bill   to  amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  individuals 
a  refundable  credit  against   Income  tax  for 
maintaining  a  household  a  member  of  which 
is  an  individual   who  has  attained  the  age 
of  65:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
By  Mr.  SABO  (for  himself.  Mr  Beilen- 
soN,    Mr.    Co^LHo.    Mr.    Fazio     Mr 
Pkost,    Mr.    KocovsEK.    Mr.    Porteh 
and  Mr.  Vento)  : 
H.B.   7378    A   bill   to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  provide  for  non- 

l^t;°!S  !i°"  °'  ^^^'^  °f  ^^^  ^'«  °^  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  taxpayer  where  the  tax- 
IMyer  3  cost  of  purchasing  the  new  rrsldence 
13  not  more-  than  $100.000  less  than  the  tax- 
payers adjusted  sales  price  of  the  old  resi- 


dence, and  to  extend  the  rollover  period  to 
60  months;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GRASSEY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  339.  Concurrent  resolution 
expres.iiug  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  should  strive  to  enable 
the  thousands  of  Cuban  refugees  to  be  am- 
bassadoi-s  for  freedom  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  ASalrs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  me- 
morials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows : 

460.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Delaware,  relative  to  Cuban  refugees;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

467.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  temporary 
removal  of  immigration  quota  restrictions 
for  victims  of  the  Azorean  earthquake;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

468.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  allocation 
of  title  XX  funds;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

469.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania relative  to  radioactive  waste  disposal; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

470.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  emergency  response  in 
cases  of  nuclear  accidents:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

471.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  a  nuclear  protection  in- 
surance program;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXil, 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  7379)  to  provide  that  the  shipping 
ves-el  Kailua  have  the  right  to  engage  In 
coastwise  trade,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII .  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions as  follows : 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  on  May  14.  1980] 

H.J.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  and 
Mr.  GiNM. 

H.J.  Res.  508:  Mr.  Waxman. 

[Submitted  May  15\ 

H  R  2291 :  Mr   M,-CU)RT. 

HR   3105:  Mr  Chi.net. 

H.R   3697:  Mr.  Walcren 

H  R.  4509 :  Mr  MtmPHY  of  New  York. 

HR  4646:  Mr.  Lowrt. 

HR  4717:  Mr   Hance. 

HR  4958:  Mr  Cuncer.  Mr  Pish.  Mr 
Cleveland.  Mr    Bedell,  and  Mr    Stangeland. 

HR  5103  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Corman.  Mr 
Addabbo.  Mr  St  Germain.  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr  Richmond,  Mr  BALDtrs.  Mr. 
Nolan,  Mr  Nowak.  Mr  Lt'KEN.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr  Barnard,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr  Beretjteb,  and  Mi^. 
Speixman 


HR.  5399    Mr.  Hcbbabo. 

H.R.  547o:  Mr.  Rousselot. 

H.R.  5607:  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Kildez,  Mr 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr  Barnard.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio.  Mr  Bereuter,  Mrs.  Spellman.  Mr 
Fithian.  Mr  Weaver,  Mr  Anderson  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr  Edgar. 
Mr.  Broomfield,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Qdayle. 
Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island,  Mr 
Marriott,  and  Mr  Porter. 

H  R,  5610.  Mrs  Bouquard.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Satterfield 

H  R.  5612:  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Steed, 
Mr.  CoRMAN,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Hanley, 
Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Nolan,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr  Leach  of  Louisiana,  and 
Mrs.  Spellman. 

H  R.  5843:  Mr  Bailey,  Mr  Hillis,  Mr 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Watkins. 
Mr.  Davis  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr 
Synar.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Mur- 
THA.  Mr.  Musto.  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Corcoran,  and  Mr 
Clincer. 

H  R.    5802:    Mr.    Campbell    and    Mr    AsH- 

BROOK. 

HR    6215:  Mr.  Goldwater. 

HR.  6336:  Mr  McClory,  Mr  Fish,  Mr 
Butler,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr,  Sawyer, 
Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Lun- 
GREN,  and  Mr,  Synar. 

H.R.  6380:  Mr.  Bingham  and  Mr.  Matsui 

H.R,  6398:  Mr,  Atkinson.  Mr.  Lederer.  Mr 
Mcrphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Moorhead  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Downey.  Mr,  Bingham,  Mr. 
Garcia.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Corrada. 

H  R,  6429 :  Mr,  Corman.  Mr,  St  Germain. 
Mr,  Hanley,  Mr,  Richmond,  and  Mr,  Nolan, 

HR,  6514:  Mr,  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Lederer.  Mr  Y'atron.  Mr.  Kogovsek,  and  Mrs. 
Byron. 

H  R    6545:  Mr.  Kramer. 

HR.  6626:  Mr.  Steed,  Mr  CORMAN,  Mr.  Ad- 
d.abbo.  Mr,  St  Germain.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr  Hanley.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Be- 
dell. Mr  Richmond,  Mr,  Nolan,  Mr,  Ncwak, 
Mr,  Luken.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr  Barnard,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  McDade,  Mrs.  Sno'we,  Mr.  Quayle,  and 
Mr.  Marriott. 

H.R.  6635:   Mr.  Fithian  and  Mr.  MorrErr. 

HR,  6671:  Mr,  Hughes, 

HR,  6725:   Mr,  Abdnor, 

HR     6829:    Mr,    Grisham.    Mr,    Leach   of 
Iowa.   Mr    Philip  M,   Crane.   Mr,   Petri,  Mr 
Robert  W   Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr,  Sensenbrenner 
Mr,    Hansen,    Mr.    Hammerschmidt,   and   Mr 

ROTER. 

H.R.  6936:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

H.R.  6979:  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr 
Dingell.  Mr,  Bonker,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr 
Stack.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  California 

H.R.  7202:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota. 
Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Jenrette, 
Mr.  KoGovsEK,  Mr  Duncan  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson  of  Texas,  Mr.  Hinson,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lowrt,  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 

H.R.  7250:  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Gorman,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Hanley.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr  Richmond.  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr 
Nolan,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr 
Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr 
Bereuter,  Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Whitten,  Mrs.  Snowe,  and  Mr.  Qtjatle. 

HR  7259:  Mr.  Steed,  Mr.  Corman,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo. Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hanlet,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Baldus,  Mr.  No- 
lan, Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter, Mrs.  Spellman,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Stanton, 
Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Quatle,  and  Mr.  Tauxx. 
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H.R.  7288:  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Luken,  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Quayle,  and 
Mr  Tauke. 

H.R.  7289:  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr. 
Luken,  Mrs.  Snowe,  Mr.  Quayle,  Mr. 
Tauke,  and   Mr.   Beard  of  Rhode   Island. 

H.R.  7297:  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Luken,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr    Quayle,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

HR.  7298:  Mr.  Hanley,  Mr.  Luken.  Mrs. 
Snowe,   Mr    Quayle,  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  7300:  Mr  Marlenee,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr 
Emery,  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana,  Mr  Grisham 
and  Mr.  Hall  of  Texas. 

HR.  7309:  Mr  Murphy  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr  Addabbo.  Mr.  Reuss,  Mr.  Whitehurst, 
Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr  Ichord,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Pickle,  Mr.  Coelho,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,  Mr  Montgomery,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr,  Bennett.  Mr,  Bevill,  and  Mrs.  Spellman 

H.R   7332  :  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  504:  Mr.  Royer. 

H.J.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Bafalis. 


H.  Con.  Res.  57:  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Green.  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  and 
Mr   Dannemeyeh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Murpht  of  New  York. 

H.  Con  Res.   304:    Mr.  Hinson. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

352.   The   SPEAKER   presented   a   petition 

of  the  Northeastern  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  Concord.  New 
Hampshire,  relative  to  the  proposed  clos- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 
Delaware  Field  Station  at  the  University  of 
Delaware,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant   Marine   and  Fisheries. 


AMETTOMEn^rrS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 


H.R    5200 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Texas: 
— Page   4,    strike    out    line    9    and    all    that 
follows  through  line  17  on  page  5  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  (e)"  after  "sub- 
section (c)"  in  subsection   (b);  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subeectlon 
(a)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  After  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980, 
to  all  dwellings  except  as  exempted  by  sub- 
section  (b)." 

— Page  24.  line  20.  strike  out  "executed"  and 
Insert   "entered  into"  in  lieu  thereof 

Page  24.  beginning  in  line  22,  strike  out 
"the  charge  filed  under  this  title,"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  order,  and  no  respond- 
ent shall  be  penalized  for  entering  into  any 
such  contract  of  sale,  encumbrance,  or 
lease.". 


CXXVI- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TAX  INDEXING  below.  It  looks  like  time  has  run  out 

Resolved,   that   the   tax   code   be   revised     for  many  of  the  people  of  Haiti. 
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of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  inflow  of  refu 
gees,  the  federal  government  assistance  that 
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CONGRESSIONAL  YOUTH  ADVI- 
SORY COUNCIL  REPORT: 
GREENE  COUNTY-MAD  RIVER 
TOWNSHIP 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  issue  of  how  to  encourage  Ameri- 
cans to  save  more  to  provide  addition- 
al capital  for  investment  was  the  topic 
of  study  by  the  Greene  County-Mad 
River  Township  Committee  of  this 
year's  Congre.ssional  Youth  Advisory 
Council,  which  I  sponsor.  I  would  like 
to  share  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions with  my  colleagues  in  the  House. 

Following  is  the  report  of  the 
Greene  County-Mad  River  Township 
Committee: 

Greene  County-Mad  River  Township 
CYAC  Committee 

SAVINGS  INCENTIVES 

The  rate  of  personal  savings  in  the  United 
States  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  thirty  years, 
currently  at  a  rate  of  3.3  percent— the 
lowest  of  ail  major  industrialized  countries. 
Not  only  is  this  level  of  savings  the  lowest, 
but  It  is  also  declining  while  savings  rates  in 
other  countries  are  on  the  rise.  Why  does  a 
country  with  one  of  the  highest  per  capita 
incomes  in  the  world  not  have  a  much 
higher  savings  rate? 

For  one  thing,  most  other  nations  encour- 
age private  savings,  especially  by  the  small 
saver:  however,  a  disincentive  to  save  exists 
in  our  nation.  For  instance: 

In  West  Germany,  married  couples  may 
receive  ta.x-free  a  cash  grant  of  14  percent 
of  the  amount  invested  in  qualified  securi- 
ties <up  to  about  $26,000). 

In  Japan,  interest  on  savings  deposits  up 
to  $14,000  is  tax-free. 

In  France,  a  division  is  made  between  in- 
terest income  and  taxable  income,  for  tax- 
ation purposes. 

Great  Britain  also  offers  incentives  in  tax- 
free  interest  up  to  $135.  and  in  National 
Savings  Certificates  up  to  $2300. 

INFLATION  FACTORS 

Inflation  in  the  United  States  is  now  run- 
ning at  an  annual  rate  of  over  18.5  per  cent, 
and  for  most  people,  it  just  does  not  pay  to 
save.  At  a  savings  .and  loan,  the  5.5  per  cent 
return  on  a  passbook  savings  account  results 
in  a  13.5  per  cent  net  loss.  Another  contrib- 
uting factor  in  the  declining  savings  rate  is 
reflected  in  present  tax  laws.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  is  structured  so  that  an  indi- 
vidual is  taxed  on  his  earnings.  If  he 
chooses  to  save  aftertax  dollars,  "  the  in- 
terest received  on  these  .savings  is  taxed 
again,  hence— double  taxation.  In  addition, 
this  individuals  incentive  to  save  is  further 
discouraged  since  he  is  able  to  deduct  inter- 
est charges  paid  throughout  the  year  on 
consumer  purchases  on  his  tax  return. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  during  the  past  year  concerning 
tax  incentives.  The  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  a  similar  proposal  in  the 


Senate,  which  seems  to  have  the  best 
chances  for  passage,  leans  toward  an  initial 
$100-200  (joint  return)  interest  exclusion 
for  the  saver. 

However,  these  types  of  tax  incentives  are 
costly,  have  only  a  minimal  effect  on  capital 
formation,  and  do  not  provide  enough  of  an 
incentive  for  the  average  taxpayer  to  save. 
He  will  still  lose  money  as  a  result  of  infla- 
tion. 

All  of  the  savings  incentives  proposals 
that  have  been  introduced  have  been  made 
on  the  assumption  that  savings  are  possible. 
Many  lower-income  people,  at  the  present 
inflation  rate,  simply  do  not  have  any 
money  to  save.  The  incentives  being  pro- 
posed give  the  middle  class  a  slight  break, 
while  excluding  the  poor  and  providing 
more  loopholes  for  the  wealthy.  A  proposal 
is  necessary  that  will  benefit  all  workers  in 
the  United  States. 

COMPLEXITY  IS  PROBLEM 

Another  problem  with  many  savings  in- 
centives is  their  complexity.  If  the  average 
consumer  does  not  understand  how  he  can 
benefit  through  the  savings  plan,  he  will 
not  save.  The  ideal  incentive  will  be  a 
simple,  direct  idea  that  benefits  all  econom- 
ic classes.  Such  a  proposal  has  not  yet  been 
devised. 

There  are  also  valid  reasons  to  believe 
that  savings  incentives  will  not  have  a  no- 
ticeable positive  effect  on  the  economy.  Pre- 
sumably, savings  incentives  would  draw 
money  from  the  spending  part  of  the  econo- 
my (recall  that  inflation  is  caused  by  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods  and 
services),  and  make  it  available  to  the  pro- 
ducing part  of  the  economy. 

As  the  consumer  puts  money  away,  this 
not  only  reduces  his  cash  on  hand,  but  also 
provides  more  money  to  banks  to  lend  to- 
wards productive  investments.  This  means 
that  the  prime  lending  rate  would  go  down, 
as,  if  the  lending  institution  had  more 
money,  it  would  be  more  willing  to  lend  it 
out  on  the  risk  of  a  productive  investment. 

However,  there  is  a  question  as  to  whether 
or  not  savings  incentives  will  cause  enough 
savings  to  make  any  noticeable  effect  on  the 
market  economy.  Because  savings  incentives 
appear  as  a  tax  break,  they  would,  unless 
tremendously  effective,  reduce  revenue 
through  taxation,  and  this  revenue  would 
have  to  be  made  up  somewhere,  in  just  as 
large  a  bite  on  the  taxpayer  as  before  he 
saved.  Therefore,  while  this  committee  sup- 
ports savings  in  general  as  a  means  of:  con- 
tributing to  capital  investments:  providing 
greater  productive  capability;  and  providing 
new  jobs,  which  would  raise  the  nation's 
standard  of  living,  we  do  not  feel  that  sav- 
ings incentives  would  be  effective  enough  to 
substantially  increase  savings. 

Several  alternatives  to  savings  incentives 
in  the  formation  of  capital  were  considered 
by  the  group,  which  chose  these  as  most 
viable: 

PRODUCTIVE  INVESTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FUNDS 

Under  the  present  social  security  system, 
the  payment  of  social  security  benefits  is  a 
"pay-as-you-go"  operation,  drawing  the 
needed  benefits  directly  from  the  taxpayers. 
Thus,  as  the  social  security  system  expands, 
it  places  a  greater  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 


As  long  as  inflation  keeps  increasing  the 
demands  on  the  social  security  system,  this 
constant  Increasing  in  taxes  to  meet  recipi- 
ent requirements  can  only  continue,  taking 
more  out  of  the  workers  pockets. 

The  proposal  deals  with  changing  the  way 
social  security  benefit  requirements  are  met. 
If  instead  of  drawing  directly  from  the  tax- 
payer, a  reserve  fund  was  instituted  to  meet 
these  requirements,  the  fund  could  be  in- 
vested in  a  productive  way.  Eventually  the 
returns  from  the  investments  could  be  used 
In  covering  future  increases  in  recipient  re- 
quirement.s  and  In  paying  social  security 
benefits,  and  social  security  taxes  would  be 
put  into  the  fund  instead  of  being  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  recipients. 

Except  for  an  increase  In  social  security 
taxes  while  the  fund  is  being  accumulated, 
this  would  have  the  overall  effect  of  lower- 
ing social  security  taxes.  In  addition,  the  in- 
vested fund  would  be  forming  capital  and 
strengthening  the  economy. 

Thus,  this  proposed  alternative  to  savings 
incentives  would  not  only  cut  the  drain  on 
taxpayers'  paychecks,  but  would  be  anti-in- 
flationary In  that  the  social  security  funds 
would  be  forming  capital  through  produc- 
tive investment. 

TAX  INDEXING 

As  a  part  of  the  general  plan  to  reduce 
taxes,  to  increase  savings,  and  to  make  tax 
policy  more  equitable,  tax  indexing  has 
been  proposed.  Rising  incomes,  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  cost  of  living,  push  taxpay- 
ers into  higher  tax  brackets.  Today's  aver- 
age worker,  though,  has  had  no  real  in- 
crease in  spendable  income  since  1965;  still 
his  rising  income  has  forced  him  into  higher 
tax  brackets. 

Under  the  current  tax  code,  tax  revenues 
rise  about  16  percent  every  time  prices  rise 
by  10  percent.  Indexing  would  hold  govern- 
ment revenues  to  10  percent  Increases  when 
prices  rose  10  percent.  This  prevents  Infla 
tion  from  pushing  taxpayers  into  higher  tax 
brackets  just  because  they  receive  a  cost  of 
living  Increase, 

ELIMINATION  OF  INTEREST  CEILINGS 

The  committee  supports  the  recent  pass- 
age of  legislation  eliminating  federal  restric- 
tions on  the  amount  of  interest  paid  on  sav- 
ings accounts. 

Under  the  bill,  lending  institutions  would 
be  free  to  pay  savers  whatever  they  want, 
within  six  years  (current  law  limits  a  pass 
book  saver  to  5.5  percent  interest  at  a  com- 
mercial bank), 

SAVINGS  incentives:  GREENE  COUNTY- 
MAD  RIVER  TOWNSHIP  RESOLUTIONS 

While  this  committee  supports  savings  as 
a  method  of  controlling  inflation,  we  do  not 
feel  savings  incentives  are  a  practical 
method  of  achieving  a  rate  of  capital  forma- 
tion that  would  appreciably  improve  current 
economic  trends, 

PRODUCTIVE  INVESTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FUNDS 

Resolved,  that  the  present  method  of  pay- 
ment of  social  security  benefits  be  revised 
by  Investing  social  security  payments  pro- 
ductivity in  the  American  economy;  and 
that  social  security  benefits  be  paid  off  the 
revenues  from  these  funds. 

The  resolution  was  defeated  on  a  show  of 
hands  vote  following  debate. 
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This      bullet  '    symbol    identities    statements    or    insertions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member    on    the    floor. 


TAX  INDEXING 

Resolved,  that  the  tax  code  be  revised 
such  that  tax  brackets  more  equitably  re- 
flect real  income  by  increasing  all  fixed 
dollar  amounts  in  the  income  tax  tables  by 
the  percent  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
rose  in  the  corresponding  time. 

The  resolution  was  appro\'ed  by  a  stand- 
ing vote  following  amendment  to  insert  the 
word  "Regional"  before  "Consumer  Price 
Index  •  •  •  "  and  adding  the  sentence  "A  re- 
gional consumer  price  index  method  would 
be  established  in  order  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
posal, "• 


IN  HONOR  OF  ARMED  FORCES 
WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  fitting,  particularly  in  this  time 
of  international  turmoil  and  upheaval, 
'hat  we  as  a  Nation  take  the  time  to 
honor  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  have  dedicated 
them.selves  to  the  defense  of  our  coun- 
try. 

All  too  often  we  lose  sight  of  the 
commitment  and  sacrifice  demanded 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  military. 
Armed  Forces  Week  should  stand  as  a 
reminder  of  the  selflessness,  valor,  and 
courage  of  all  who  have  defended  our 
great  Nation  in  time  of  war  and  in 
time  of  peace. 

We  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  those 
who  have  served  before  and  those  who 
serve  now.  If  we  are  to  continue  as  a 
world  leader  we  must  not  allow  our- 
selves to  underestimate  the  value  of 
maintaining  a  strong,  viable  defense 
posture.  We  must  focus  our  emphasis 
on  attracting  and  retaining  exception- 
ally qualified  and  highly  skilled  men 
and  women.  It  is  time  for  Congress 
and  our  Nation  to  recognize  this  need, 
and  to  act  accordingly. 

Let  us  take  time  this  week  not  only 
to  pay  tribute  to  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform,  but  to  reaffirm  our  sup- 
port and  commitment  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  for  whom  our  Nation 
asks  so  much.* 


THE  HAITIAN  EXCEPTION 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  editorial  section  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  I  read  an  article  which  ex- 
pressed my  concerns  about  the  Haitian 
refugee  plight.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer, 
author  of  the  editorial,  has  clearly 
pointed  out  the  unfair  treatment  Hai- 
tian nationals  have  received  when 
they  have  applied  for  political  refugee 
status  here  in  the  United  States,  I 
have  included  the  text  of  the  editorial 
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below.  It  looks  like  time  has  run  out 

for  many  of  the  people  of  Haiti. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  8,  19801 

The  Haitian  Exception 

(By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer) 

I  have  been  deeply  concerned  by  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  serious  disparity  in  treatment 
between  Cuban  refugees— who  have  been 
welcomed  to  the  United  States  with  "open 
arms'— and  Haitian  refugees— to  whom  the 
door  may  be  slammed  shut  unless  there  is 
timely  action  by  President  Carter. 

The  president  should  use  his  present  au- 
thority (which  expires  on  May  15)  to  grant 
political  refugee  status  on  a  group  basis  to 
Haitian  nationals  who  have  fled  to  the 
United  States  seeking  asylum. 

I  understand  that  10.000  to  13,000  Hai- 
tians have  come  to  the  United  States  since 
1972.  Of  that  number,  apparently  no  more 
than  100  to  200  (there  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  exact  figure  i  have  been  granted 
poliiical  refugee  status.  Within  the  same 
period,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans 
and  Indochinese  have  been  admitted  en 
masse  as  refugees. 

This  disparity  In  treatment  appears  to  be 
based  on  arbitrary  and  unfair  consider- 
ations, I  am  told  that  each  individual  Hai- 
tian has  been  required  to  prove— often 
under  conditions  depriving  him  of  due  proc- 
ess—that he  was  politically  active  at  home 
and  was  in  fear  of  persecution  by  his  gov- 
ernment. Persons  who  cannot  prove  that 
they  were  Individual  targets  of  government 
persecution  are  considered  mere  economic" 
refugees,  comparable  to  persons  who  cross 
the  Mexican  border  seeking  work  in  the 
United  States. 

This  approach  runs  counter  to  the  readily 
available  facts.  There  is  ample  evidence  of 
serious  human-rights  violations  in  Haiti, 
The  Department  of  State's  annual  reports 
on  human-rights  conditiens  throughout  the 
world  have  described  the  torture,  prison 
conditions  and  other  human-rights  viola- 
tions now  occurring  in  Haiti,  Cognizant  of 
the  serious  problems  in  Haiti,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  voted  in  May 
1979  to  cancel  $18,4  million  in  American  aid 
to  the  Haitian  government. 

Given  these  facts.  I  see  no  logical  basis  on 
which  to  conclude  that  the  average  Hai- 
tian refugee's  fear  of  persecution  is  materi- 
ally different  from  the  average  Cuban's  fear 
of  persecution.  Ftirther.  statements  by 
Cuban  nationals  quoted  in  the  press— and 
some  of  which  I  have  seen  personally  in 
U.S.  television  interviews — clearly  show  that 
many  Cubans  have  fled  their  country  seek- 
ing economic  improvement,  not  basically  be- 
cause they  were  individual  targets  of  politi- 
cal persecution. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  be  insensitive 
to  the  fact  that  the  present  policy,  while 
probably  not  intentionally  racist,  does  place 
upon  the  Haitians  (who  are  mainly  black)  a 
heavy  burden  of  proof  not  placed  upon 
Cubans  (who  are  mainly  white).  So  far,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  has 
provided  no  reasonable  explanation  for  this 
difference.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  expla- 
nation, our  policy  had  acquired  a  patina  of 
racism  that  ought  to  be  erased  promptly. 

The  facts,  as  well  as  the  policy  consider- 
ations, clearly  point  to  the  need  for  the 
president  to  exercise  his  authority  to  regu- 
larize the  status  of  Haitians  now  present  in 
the  United  States.  Such  a  step  is  the  only 
promising— and  equitable— solution  to  this 
problem.  The  urgent  need  for  action  is  un- 
derscored by  reliable  reports  of  starvation 
and  disease  among  Haitians  now  in  Florida, 

Now  that  President  Carter  has  declared 
the  state  of  Florida  a  disaster  area  because 
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of  the  burden  imposed  by  the  inflow  of  refu- 
gees, the  federal  government  assistance  that 
will  be  made  available  should  be  shared  by 
the  Haitians  as  well  as  by  the  Cubans, 

We  must  not  abandon  the  Haitians  to  the 
almost  certainly  dismal  fate  that  former 
Haitian  officials  have  described  in  sworn 
testimony  to  be  awaiting  any  Haitians  de- 
ported back  to  that  country.  To  shut  our 
eyes  and  to  close  our  gates  to  the  real 
human  need  that  is  before  us  would  t>e  fun- 
damentally inconsistent  with  traditions 
going  back  to  the  founding  of  our  nation  • 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  E. 
AUGUSTUS 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ac- 
knowledge the  retirement  of  a  fine 
teacher  and  outstanding  school  super- 
intendent in  the  Third  Congressional 
District. 

Mr.  William  E.  Augustus,  superin- 
tendent of  district  205.  Thornton 
TowTiship  high  schools,  will  be  retiring 
this  June  after  12  years  in  this  posi- 
tion. He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

He  first  came  to  district  205  in  1965 
to  be  principal  of  Thornridge  High 
School  in  Dolton,  111.  He  brought  with 
him  impressive  credentials  and  the 
kind  of  talent  for  teaching  that  is  not 
always  reflected  on  a  resume.  He  had 
served  for  14  years  in  the  Aurora,  111. 
schools  as  teacher,  dean  of  boys,  and 
junior  high  school  principal.  He  did 
his  practice  teaching  in  Rockford  after 
receiving  his  B.S.  at  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  majored  in  physical 
education  and  social  science. 

It  is  not  possible  to  gage  the  far- 
reaching  influence  and  impact  of  the 
educator,  but  we  can  know  that  Mr, 
Augustus  in  his  years  of  teaching  and 
administering  a  school  system  has 
touched  the  lives  of  countless  young 
people— inspired  them,  challenged 
them,  taught  them.  He  has  seen  to  the 
structure  of  their  educational  system 
as  well,  serving  as  a  superintendent 
who  could  work  with  precision,  fore- 
sight and  skill,  enabling  the  teachers 
and  students  alike  to  draw  full  advan- 
tage from  the  educational  process. 

Men  such  as  Mr.  Augustus  provide 
us  with  our  country's  best  defense— 
the  training  of  our  young  people.  But 
he  also  served  directly  in  that  defense 
as  well  from  1943-45  when  he  served 
as  a  radioman-navigator  in  the  Air 
Force  in  the  European  theater  of  war. 
He  has  served  his  community  in  civic 
and  professional  organizations,  includ- 
ing leadership  of  the  United  Fund  and 
president  of  the  Illinois  Junior  High 
School  Association,  He  has  chaired 
several  North  Central  Association 
Evaluation  teams. 

I  know  how  proud  his  wife  Annette, 
son  Jeff,  and  daughter  Amy  must  be. 
And  when  his  family,  friends,  and  co- 
workers   gather    for    his    retirement 
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dinner  I  can  imagine  the  good  wishes 
and  expressions  of  goodwill  that  will 
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dent   of   the   Westchester   Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  and  is  honorary  cbair- 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  these  individuals  and  groups  in 
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MORE  ON  NICARAGUAN  AID 
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[applause]  How  can  democracy  be  built  if  in 
the  ministries  and  government  offices  indoc- 


HON. 
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CHARLES  VANIK-A  MAN 
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dixiner  I  can  imagine  the  good  wishes 
and  expressions  of  goodwill  that  will 
be  extended  to  Mr.  Augustus.  I  want 
to  join  with  those  saying  "thank  you" 
for  a  job  well  done  and  I  know  my  col- 
leagues join  with  me  in  commending 
Mr.  Augtistus  and  wishing  him  a 
happy  and  fruitful  retirement.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ERNEST  AND  EL- 
EANOR GOLDBLUM  AND  THE 
SOLOMON  SCHECHTER  SCHOOL 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  25.  the  Solomon  Schechter 
School  of  Westchester  will  honor  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  Goldblum.  On  this  oc- 
casion it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  ap- 
plaud my  longtime  friends  for  their 
extraordinary  contributions  to  the 
school,  the  quality  of  life  for  all 
Jewish  people,  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  everywhere. 

Both  Ernie  and  Eleanor  Goldblum 
have  unselfishly  dedicated  themselves 
to  religious,  educational,  and  issues  of 
social  concern  to  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty. Ernie  Goldblum  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Solomon 
Schechter  School  and  has  been  active- 
ly involved  in  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment. This  unique  learning  institution 
provides  an  alternative  program  of 
quality  education  which  embraces  a 
full  curriculum  of  general  studies  com- 
bined with  a  comprehensive  program 
of  Judaic  studies.  Classes  are  offered 
for  those  of  nursery  school  age 
through  the  eighth  grade.  The  Solo- 
mon Schechter  School  enjoys  a  repu- 
tation for  innovative  methods  and 
high  academic  achievement  which  has 
drawn  students  from  communities 
throughout  Westchester  to  the  school. 

Among  Ernie  Goldblum  s  other  im- 
pressive accomplishments,  he  is  the 
vice  president  of  the  Jewish  Communi- 
ty Center  of  Harrison.  He  has  also 
served  as  its  men's  club  president  for 
four  terms  and  was  honored  with  its 
special  award  for  community  service 
and  human  relations. 

The  B'nai  Brith  Lodge  of  Harrison 
has  also  paid  tribute  to  him;  confer- 
ring upon  him  its  annual  Brotherhood 
Award  and  the  ADL  Torch  of  Liberty 
Award.  As  vice  president  of  the  West- 
chester Jewish  Conference  he  has 
been  honored  by  the  State  of  Israel 
for  endeavors  on  its  behalf. 

Ernie  Groldblum's  ceaseless  humani- 
tarian efforts  to  address  the  plight  of 
Soviet  Jews  is  exceptionally  notewor- 
thy, and  he  deserves  special  commen- 
dation for  his  accomplishments.  I  have 
had  numerous  opportunities  to  work 
with  him  on  this  issue  and  can  person- 
ally attest  to  his  effectiveness  as  an 
advocate  for  Soviet  Jewry  and  the  re- 
markable impact  he  has  had  in  fur- 
thering this  cause.  He  is  a  past  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Westchester  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  and  is  honorary  cbair- 
man  of  the  Greater  New  York  Confer- 
ence on  Soviet  Jewry.  Through  his 
able  leadership  countless  Soviet  Jews 
have  had  the  chance  to  find  freedom 
and  opportunity  in  Israel  and  the 
United  States. 

Eleanor  Goldblum  has  also  played 
an  active  role  in  the  Westchester 
Jewish  community.  Her  commitment 
to  enriching  Jewish  life  in  Harrison,  is 
demonstrated  by  her  active  involve- 
ment with  the  sisterhood  of  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  and  as  a 
life  member  and  charter  member  of 
the  Harrison  Hadassah.  Her  efforts 
reach  well  beyond  the  Harrison  com- 
munity. She  is  a  member  of  the  Tri- 
County  B'nai  Brith  as  well  as  the 
American  Jewish  Committee  and  the 
American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  Goldblums  are  especially  proud 
of  their  daughter  and  son-in-law.  Sue 
and  Les  Benjamin,  and  their  three 
grandchildren  who  attend  the  Solo- 
mon Schechter  School. 

I  am  pleased  to  honor  this  very  spe- 
cial couple  who  are  inspiring  symbols 
of  the  richness  and  fullness  of  Jewish 
life,  and  I  extend  to  them  my  warmest 
congratulations.* 
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It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  join 
with  these  individuals  and  groups  in 
thanking  Ms.  Dunham  for  her  years  of 
dedicated  teaching  and  her  tireless  en- 
couragement to  her  students.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JULIETTE 
DUNHAM 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  my 
sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Ms.  Juliette  Dunham,  on  the 
occasion  of  her  retirement  from  teach- 
ing. 

Ms.  Dunham  is  by  all  accounts  an 
outstanding  and  creative  teacher.  She 
has  finished  up  a  career  in  science  and 
education  by  teaching  these  past  15 
years  at  the  Skyline  High  School  in 
the  Oakland  Public  School  System.  As 
a  person  who  had  many  varied  job  op- 
portunities, it  is  a  testament  to  her 
commitment  to  education  as  a  positive 
social  goal  that  she  has  finished  a  dis- 
tinguished career  teaching  in  the 
public  school  system. 

Ms.  Dunham  has  received  numerous 
grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  has  had  extensive 
graduate  experiences:  including  work 
at  the  Pratt  Institute  in  Brooklyn. 
Oxford  University  in  England,  and  the 
University  of  Leningrad  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  Notwithstanding  these  hon- 
ors, she  has  devoted  herself  to  her  stu- 
dents and  to  their  education.  Her  will- 
ingness to  commit  herself  to  her  class- 
room and  to  her  students  in  their  ex- 
tracurricular activities  has  earned  her 
the  praise  of  the  Oakland  mayor  and 
city  council  as  well  as  the  Skyline 
High  committee  for  excellence  in  edu- 
cation. 
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HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  done  every  year  since  1971. 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  I  am  today  disclosing 
a  statement  of  my  net  worth  and  an 
accounting  of  income  and  taxes  paid 
for  calendar  year  1979.  While  I  realize 
this  disclosure  goes  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  law,  I  feel  that  such  an  ac- 
counting is  a  responsibility  of  public 
office. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  as  of 
April  23.  1980.  and  a  statement  of 
income  and  taxes  paid  for  tax  year 
1979.  This  statement  covers  William 
R.  RATCHFORD  and  wife.  Barbara  J. 
Ratchford: 

STATEMENT  OF  INCOME  AND  NET  WORTH 

kidplas 


1979. 

Willam  R  RatcMort 

Salary.  U  S  House  o(  Reptesentalmes 52,915,86 

PartrwrslHp  sltare.  law  lim.  Pafangku.  RalcMonl. 

and  Gafametb ' 10.99671 

Birliaia  Raldiford 

Salaiy.  Danbury  Board  of  Educatm 19.94700 

Sabnr.  Dantairy  Board  of  Education 1.120M 

Baitara   and   William   R    Raldiford    Rental   mcom, 

summer  tome,  Nanluciiet,  MA   1,17161 

Bartiara.  William,  and  Ralchlord  sons.  Inttrtst  mcome, 
savings  accounts _ „..  187.05 

Total  locome 86.337.73 

1979  fedifal  mcome  ta«e5.  lomt  return 23.235.90 

Assns 

fjsti 

Checumg  Acomni— Oanbury  Banliing  and  trust  IVtMlBm 

and  BarOara;  64501 

Savings  Account -Oantury  Banking  and  Trust  (William 

and  Bartiarai  102  73 

Savings  Account— Ombury  Bankng  and  Inst  (Barbara 

and  Scott)      132.10 

Savings  Account— Dantwrv  Banking  and  Trust  (Bartiara 

and  Brian:  342,84 

Savings  Account— Danbury  Banking  and  Trust  I  Barbara 

and  Stiauni  229 7J 

Savings  Account --Wnglit  l^tman  Federal  Oertt  Union 

(William)       32.73 

Share   draft  account— Wnflit  Patman  Fedtnl  CndH 

Union  I  William) 413.01 

Automobile  1979  Ovrolel  Blantr 6.20000 

HousetioW  turnishings 

OantHjry  home  :  lonnson  Drive  Danljory,  CT. 10,00000 

tiantucdet  summei  lome  Nantucket  MA 7.50000 

Ottier 

leacneis  retirement— Barbara  RalOilad 9.251.88 

(jjngressionai  retirement  fund— William  Ratctdord 4.233.27 

Real  Estate 

Home  at  2  Jonnson  Drnt  Oanbury.  n _      75.000.00 

Summer  none.  Nantucket  MA „ 85,000.00 

Total  all  assets „ 199,083.35 

LIABILITIES 

Modgages 

Danburv  nome- Danburv  Savings  and  Loan 44,035.09 

Nantucket  summer  dome -Nantucket  Savings  Bank 43,122  75 

Notes  Payatte 

Wngw  Patman  Federal  Credit  Union.  Washington.  D.C 4,777.39 

Union  Trust,  Oantxjry  O 6,920,20 

City  Trust,  Danbury  O  1,43470 

Danbury  Savings  and  loan,  Danbury,  CT _ 7,818.93 

Commeraal  Credit,  Danbury.  CI _ „ 3,711.12 

total  all  liabilities 111320.18 

Total  net  iwrtli 87,263.17 


'law  fm  dissolved  in  Jamwy,  1977  fees  are  from  1979  settlements  of 
oartnerslw  cases  at  tfie  time  of  dissolution  • 
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MORE  ON  NICARAGUAN  AID 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  position  in  opposition  to  the 
Carter  administration  proposal  to  send 
$75  million  to  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  is  well  known. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  on  this 
issue— or  who  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  their  previous  sup- 
port—I commend  the  following  FBIS— 
Foreign  Broadcast  Information  Serv- 
ice—account of  a  speech  recently  deliv- 
ered in  Nicaragua  by  Alfonso  Robelo, 
former  member  of  the  Nicaragua 
junta. 

The  account  follows: 

Robelo  Rejects  Capitalism.  Communism 

FOR  fclCARAGUA 

We  are  fighting  to  eradicate  forever  the 
exploitalion  of  man  by  man.  but  we  are  also 
fighting  to  see  that  this  exploitation  is  not 
replaced  with  man's  enslavement  by  the 
stale,  [applause] 

We  are  struggling  to  suppress  the  injus- 
tices of  capitalism  which,  exploiting  the  ma- 
jorities, has  kept  them  mired  in  misery. 
Equally,  we  are  openly  against  the  regime  of 
terror  that  communism  imposes  on  the 
people  it  oppresses,  subjecting  them  to  a 
state  that  [remainder  of  sentence  covered 
by  applause]. 

In  order  to  change  the  unjust  structures 
of  the  past,  one  cannot  violate  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  man.  regardless  of  his  social, 
economic  or  political  position.  The  MDN  re- 
spects all  ideologies,  but  it  also  demands  re- 
spect for  its  own  way  of  thinking. 

We  are  net  blind  [applause]  or  insensitive 
to  the  unjust  conditions  that  affect  most  of 
our  brother  peasants  and  workers.  We  arp 
firmly  committed  to  the  defense  of  their  in- 
terests, because  they  are  the  oppres.sed  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  [applause,  shouts  of 
■  Robelo"] 

We  of  the  MDN  are  anti-imperialist.  We 
oppose  the  hateful  interference  by  the  pow- 
erful in  our  sovereign  life,  regardless  of 
where  it  comes  from,  [applause]  We  are 
against  the  U.S.  intervention  that  sullied 
our  past,  and  we  will  fight  to  ste  that  it  is 
never  repeated.  Similarly,  today,  publicly 
and  openly,  we  say  that  in  addition  to  the 
danger  of  intervention  from  the  north, 
there  are  signs  of  Soviet  intervention  in 
Nicaragua  (prolonged  applause,  shouts  of 
"Robelo  "] -Soviet  interference  directed  by 
an  excessively  large  [desproporcionada] 
Soviet  diplomatic  mission  in  our  country. 

We  condemn  U.S.  intervention,  but  we 
also  vigorously  reject  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
new  Afghanistan.  We  are  against  the  ma- 
neuvers of  the  CIA,  just  as  we  are  against 
the  claw  of  the  Russian  KGB  which  threat- 
en Nicaragua. 

We  are  neither  on  the  side  of  capitalism 
or  of  communism,  [applause]  We  are  in 
favor  of  democratic  socialism.  We  did  not 
accept  Somoza's  criminal  dictatorship  in  the 
past,  and  we  will  not  accept  the  totalitarian 
dictatorship  of  the  Marxist-Leninists,  [ap- 
plause] 

How  can  there  be  democracy  if  a  single 
political  organization  has  an  iron  control  of 
television,  of  the  only  newspaper  that  is  cir- 
culating and  on  most  of  the  radio  stations? 
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[applause]  How  can  democracy  be  built  if  in 
the  ministries  and  government  offices  indoc- 
trination is  monopolized  by  doctrines  that 
are  openly  communist?  (applause] 

For  me  to  have  remained  in  the  junta 
would  have  gone  against  my  conscience  as  a 
Christian  and  a  Nicaraguan.  To  have  re- 
mained in  the  junta  would  have  been  to 
play  the  sad  role  of  accomplice  to  the  totali- 
tarian future  that  some  Nicara^uans  want 
for  our  country,  [applause,  chanting  of 
■Robelo'] 

That  is  why  we  withdrew  from  the  politi- 
cal posts  we  held  in  the  government.  This 
withdrawal  by  our  party  caused  a  serious 
national  crisis,  which  still  exists,  [shouts  of 
"This  is  true"]  A  positive  result  of  this  crisis 
has  been  talks  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  government  that  have  led  to  prom- 
ises which,  if  converted  into  effective  reali- 
ty, would  alleviate  the  heavy  climate  of  un- 
certainty the  country  is  experiencing. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  real  actions  will  the 
government  be  able  to  recover  the  confi- 
dence that  has  been  lost.  Only  on  the  basis 
of  sincerity  could  we  return  to  the  solid 
unity  that  joined  all  the  .sectors  of  our 
people  on  the  long-desired  day  of  their  lib- 
eration, that  memorable  19  July  1979.  [ap- 
plause] 

We  are  moving  forward  in  a  worthy  strug- 
gle like  the  ones  underway  in  other  demo- 
cratic countries,  like  the  one  underway  here, 
very  close  to  us.  in  neighboring  Costa  Rica. 
[applau.se]  We  are  going  to  embark  on  a 
civic  struggle  without  quarter,  without  any 
steps  backward,  to  make  it  possible  for  Nica- 
raguans  to  choose  our  national  and  munici- 
pal authorities  by  secret  ballot,  in  the  first 
free  elections  in  our  history,  [applause] 
(chanting  of  "elections  "] 

A.S  of  now  we  demand  that  the  present 
government  junta  fulfill  its  promise  made 
on  12  July  1979.  before  the  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments of  r.  nerica.  to  schedule  elections 
within  a  short  time.  In  those  elections  we 
will  be  able  to  determine  what  the  Nicara- 
guan people  really  want— a  democratic  path 
to  a  free  Nicaragua,  or  a  sad,  gloomy  society 
typical  of  a  totalitarian  regime,  (applause, 
chanting  of  "elections"] 

Enough  of  being  forced  to  belong  to  one 
particular  political,  professional  or  labor  or- 
ganization, because  that  is  a  violation  of  the 
sacred  right  of  freedom,  [applause,  shouts] 

Enough  of  promoting  hatred  in  a  country 
which  wants  no  more  wars  or  fratricidal 
struggles,  but  rather  peace  and  love  among 
all  Nicaraguans.  [applause] 

Enough  attempts  to  monopolize  a  revolu- 
tion which  has  only  one  owner— you.  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  (applause,  shouts] 
Enough  of  confusing  the  interests  of  the  fa- 
therland with  those  of  a  single  political 
party.  Enough  of  flirting  dangerously  with 
communist  powers,  which  seek  only  their 
own  interests  of  world  domination,  [ap- 
plau.se]  Enough  of  confusing  the  heroic 
people  of  this  land  of  Sandino,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  convert  them  into  a  manipulated 
mass,  [applause] 

Enough  of  attacking  national  unity  by  de- 
manding that  we  all  submit  to  the  dictates 
of  a  single  belief,  [applause]  Enough  of 
showing  disrespect  for  our  allies  in  the 
struggle  for  liberation,  without  whose  valua- 
ble participation  the  triumph  over  the  geno- 
cidal  one  would  not  have  been  possible,  [ap- 
plause] 

Today  we  are  seeking  the  true  unity  of  all 
the  people,  a  unity  in  which  all  Nicaraguans 
will  participate  and  in  which  differences  of 
opinion  will  be  respected,  a  unity  that  our 
party,  the  MDN.  will  always  promote  and 
defend,  [applause]* 
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HON.  CHARLES  VANIK-A  MAN 
WITH  PRINCIPLES 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  to  take  this  time 
to  insert  an  article  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  one  of  our  most 
revered  Members  of  Congress  and  a 
wise  statesman— Hon.  Charles  Vanik. 
As  you  know.  Congressman  Vanik  will 
retire  from  Congress  at  the  end  of  this 

term. 

But.  my  intention  here  today  is  not 
to  bid  Charlie  Vanik  farewell.  That 
would  be  premature.  I  think  that  he 
has  a  lot  more  wisdom  to  share  with 
us  and  a  lot  more  battles  on  issues  of 
principle  to  fight  before  his  term  in 
office  is  over.  Rather.  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  some  of  the  infalli- 
ble wisdom  and  perceptions  of  the 
Washington  legislative  scene  that 
probably  only  a  man  of  Charlie 
Vanik's  high  principle  could  convey. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree  that  the 
pace  and  pressures  on  Capitol  Hill  are 
potentially  mind  boggling.  We  are  con- 
stantly faced  with  critical  legislative 
problems  that  take  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  time  from  both  our  families 
and  our  constituents.  Further,  we  are 
constantly  bombarded  with  requests 
and  information  from  various  lobbying 
organizations  and  special  interest 
groups.  Often,  there  seems  to  be  no 
humanly  way  possible  to  keep  all  of 
these  demands  and  commitments  in 
balance.  Then,  there  is  the  question  of 
whether  these  demands  lessen  or  blur 
our  objectivity  and  legislative  goals. 

Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  Charlie 
Vanik  has  spoken  straight  from  the 
hip  as  only  he  can  do.  on  these  issues. 
These  appraisals  provide  good  food  for 
thought  as  we  wind  down  the  last 
quarter  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  enter  an 
article  in  the  Record  on  Hon.  Charles 
Vanik  which  appeared  in  the  May  11, 
1980,  issue  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Vahik  Deplores  Lack  or  Couhaoe 
(By  Tnomas  J.  Brazaitis) 
Washington —Looking  back  at  his  career 
in  Congress.  Rep.  Charles  A.  Vanik,  D-22. 
Euclid,  said  there  is  something  missing  that 
was  there  when  he  was  first  elected  more 
than  25  years  ago— courage. 

Today's  Congress  is  spineless.  Vanik  said 
in  an  interview. 

At  most.  100  or  125  of  the  435  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  put  the  good 
of  the  country  ahead  of  their  own  survival, 
he  said. 

The  others  are  yes  men.  pandering  for 
provincial  interests  or  for  the  lobbyists 
whose  campaign  contributions  are  a  form  of 
legalized  bribery,  he  said. 

He  considers  the  lure  of  money  to  be  the 
root  of  evil  in  Congress. 

Ironically,  Vanik's  own  stand  against  ac- 
cepting campaign  contributions  has  forced 
him  to  compromise  his  conscience,  notably 
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when  he  unchararteristically  voted  last  year 

for  an  ampnHmpnt   tn  han  hii.f^inc'  tn  dpspprp- 
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Windfall  profits  tax.  I  even  forgot  to  call  my 

frif*n(i 
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peace,  arbiter  of  conflicts.  He  was  a  leader 

in   hi*;  npitrhhnrhnr*H  " 
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the  Carter  administration.  I  think  the  pros- 
pects are  very  grave  in  Ohio,  And  if  we  lose 
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bly  decisive  advantage  by  not  using  chemi- 
cal weapons 
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when  he  uncharacteristically  voted  last  year 
for  an  amendment  to  ban  busing  to  desegre- 
gate schools. 

"Most  of  my  colleagues  are  living  beyond 
their  means.'"  said  Vanik.  who  is  retiring  at 
the  end  of  this  year  'They  have  no  more 
control  of  their  personal  expenditures  than 
they  do  of  their  government  expenditures. 

"They've  got  to  run  two  homes.  They've 
got  the  same  problem  everybody  else  has 
trying  to  educate  their  children.  Some  of 
them  are  living  very  close  to  the  line  on 
their  budgets." 

Enter  the  lobbyists  with  their  open  wal- 
lets and  blank  checks. 

"Its  a  tremendous  temptation  to  live  off 
others, "  Vanik  said.  "We  get  all  kinds  of 
temptations.  As  recently  as  this  year  I  was 
offered  a  condominium  at  the  Winter  Olym- 
pics by  one  of  our  very  responsible  compa- 
nies. I  was  shocked  that  they  should  even 
make  the  offer. 

"I  think  Congress  today  is  much  more  in- 
fluenced by  lobbyists  than  it  was  10  or  15 
years  ago,"  Vanik  said.  "Every  night  there 
aire  five  or  six  fundraisers  going  on  here  in 
Washington.  When  I  came  here,  it  would 
have  been  sinful  to  have  i.  Washington 
fund-raiser."' 

Washington  fund-raisers  are  attended  by 
lobbyists,  who  write  checks  for  anywhere 
from  $100  to  $1,000.  A  typical  fund-raiser 
brings  in  $10,000  or  more. 

"I  have  a  high  regard  for  my  colleagues," 
Vanik  said.  They  are  good  men  and  women. 
But  their  ideologies  are  contaminated  in  the 
process  of  accepting  contributions.  They  can 
find  good  and  logical  reasons  to  support 
their  contributors'  positions.  " 

Vanik  has  not  accepted  a  dime  for  his  last 
three  campaigns,  but  even  such  integrity 
exacts  its  price. 

When  Rep.  Ronald  M.  Mottl.  D-23.  of 
Parma,  forced  a  vote  on  the  anti-busing 
amendment.  Vanik  voted  for  it  to  keep  from 
having  to  raise  the  money  to  defend  himself 
if  he  had  voted  against  it.  he  said. 

"I  was  just  buying  time.  '  Vanik  said.  "I 
felt,  what  the  hell,  can  I  afford  to  get  into  a 
situation  where  I  might  have  to  raise 
$100,000  because  I  say  this  today. 

"I  got  into  some  real  problems  running 
without  money  because  sometimes  I  had  to 
weigh  a  position  I  would  like  to  take  against 
the  cost  of  defending  it. 

"At  the  time  I  was  thinking  about  running 
and  I  was  thinking  of  the  cost  of  defending 
a  courageous  position  that  was  unpopular." 
Vanik  said.  The  people  who  benefit  by 
your  position,  you  don't  see  them  afterward. 
They  get  what  they  want  and  they're  gone. 
Then  you  find  yourself  out  there  with  your 
conscience  and  no  resources." 

Vanik.  who  estimated  no  more  than  12% 
of  the  people  in  the  22d  District  would  have 
approved  of  a  pro-busing  vote,  said  his  vote 
for  the  Mottl  amendment  was  the  lesser  of 
two  evils.  Having  to  raise  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  defend  a  pro-busing  vote  would 
have  compromised  him  even  more. 

Vanik  was  interviewed  in  his  office  In  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  where  a 
huge  picture  window  provides  a  breathtak- 
ing view  of  the  Capitol.  In  the  pecking  order 
of  the  House,  offices  with  a  view  of  the  Cap- 
itol are  awarded  to  the  most  senior  mem- 
bers. 

"'"When  you  become  the  most  effective  in 
this  job.  when  you  reach,  as  I  have,  the  epit- 
ome of  your  usefulness,  you  do  so  at  the 
price  of  failing  to  keep  up  local  communica- 
tions."" Vanik  said, 

"1  have  people  angry  at  me  because  I 
missed  their  father's  wake,  I  had  to  miss  a 
very  Important  friend's  father's  wake  be- 
cause the  night  I  could  have  done  it  was  the 
night  we  had  an  important  decision  on  the 
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windfall  profits  tax.  I  even  forgot  to  call  my 
friend. 

"Those  are  injuries  that  are  never 
healed." 

The  cumulative  effect  of  neglecting  the 
needs  of  the  district  to  concentrate  on  the 
needs  of  the  nation  has  been  called  the  Ful- 
bright  Syndrome,  after  Sen.  J.  William  Ful- 
bright,  the  Arkansas  Democrat  who  was 
known  and  respected  around  the  world,  but 
was  defeated  by  the  folks  back  home  who 
felt  slighted. 

'With  me.  it  was  a  case  of  whether  1 
wanted  to  refurbish  my  political  base  by 
being  on  the  scene  on  an  almost  weekly. 
hourly  basis  back  home  and  also  of  raising 
money,  which  I've  lost  the  art  of  doing.  " 
Vanik  said  with  a  sigh. 

"In  my  history.  I  defeated  two  people  who 
overstayed  their  time— Bob  Crosser  and 
Prances  Bolton- and  I  made  up  my  mind 
many  years  ago  I  would  not  let  that  happen 
to  me."  Vanik  said. 

"Many  of  my  colleagues  are  shuffling 
around  here  in  bed  slippers.  I  see  them  leav- 
ing here  either  being  carried  out  as  invalids 
or  as  political  invalids  in  which  they  are 
shattered  and  torn  apart  by  the  exigencies 
of  political  campaigning." 

In  the  background  while  Vanik  talked,  a 
color  television  with  the  sound  turned  low 
monitored  a  debate  taking  place  on  the 
House  floor. 

Twice  during  the  interview,  a  beeper  sig- 
naled a  vote  was  to  take  place,  Vanik  ex- 
cused himself  sis  nonchalantly  as  if  he  were 
going  to  the  refrigerator  for  a  beer,  walked 
over  to  the  Capitol,  cast  his  vote  with  a 
computerized  card  and  returned,  saying, 
"Where  were  we?" 

Vanik  shared  his  lunch— hot  dogs  on  rye 
bread  with  spicy  mustard  and  instant  vege- 
table noodle  soup— with  his  interviewer. 

His  tastes  in  food  (simple),  clothes  (black 
suit,  white  shirt,  black  bow  tie)  and  cars 
("I'm  happy  if  it  goes  when  I  want  it  to  go 
and  stops  when  I  want  it  to  stop")  have  not 
changed  much  since  the  January  day  in 
1955  that  Vanik  took  the  oath  of  office.  But 
everything  else  has. 

When  Vanik  was  a  rookie  in  Congress. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  was  president,  the 
Korean  War  was  over,  the  country  was  in 
prosperous  times,  and  Speaker  of  the  House 
Sam  Raybum  ruled  with  an  iron  fist. 

"Committee  chairmen  were  very  powerful 
figures."  Vanik  said,  "I  remember  one  occa- 
sion when  the  third-ranking  member  of  the 
committee  asked  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  Carl  Vinson,  if 
he  could  ask  a  question.  And  Carl  Vinson 
Just  gaveled  him  down  and  said.  'I'll  ask  the 
questions." " 

Like  the  reforms  that  sowed  the  seeds  of 
corruption  in  campaign  contributions,  the 
democratization  of  Congress  has  given  birth 
to  chaos.  Vanik  said. 

Unlike  Raybum.  House  Speaker  Thomas 
P,  (Tip)  O'Neill.  Jr,.  D-Mass..  has  very  little 
control  over  the  House.  Vanik  said. 

"He's  the  speaker. "  Vanik  said.  "He's  be- 
loved. He  sets  the  calendar.  But  he  has  not 
been  able  to  really  impose  much  policy." 

Vanik  is  the  same  age  as  O'Neill— 67— and 
might  have  been  speaker  himself,  he  said, 
had  he  run  for  Congress  when  he  first 
thought  about  it  in  1946,  rather  than  wait- 
ing until  1954.  when  he  was  41. 

Vanik  was  raised  in  the  Broadway-E.  55th 
St.  neighborhood.  His  grandparents  were 
Czechoslovakian  immigrants.  His  father  ran 
a  butcher  shop.  His  mother  was  a  seam- 
stress. Young  Vanik  used  to  deliver  meat  to 
his  father's  customers  in  a  wagon. 

"My  father  was  more  than  the  neighbor- 
hood butcher,"  Vanik  said.  He  was  the 
neighborhood     counselor,     justice     of    the 
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peace,  arbiter  of  conflicts.  He  was  a  leader 

in  his  neighborhood.  " 

At  25,  fresh  out  of  law  school.  Vanik  was 
elected  to  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  the 
youngest  councilman  until  Dennis  J.  Kucin- 
ich  came  along  years  later. 

Two  years  later,  the  man  he  had  beaten, 
Joe  Dolejs,  knocked  Vanik  out  of  office. 
Vanik  said  he  thought  he  had  done  a  bril- 
liant job  a-s  a  councilman,  but  Dolejs  cam- 
paigned hard  and  beat  him  by  200  votes.  It 
was  a  lesson  he  never  forgot, 

Vanik  ,served  in  the  Ohio  Senate  and  on 
the  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  simulta- 
neously before  joining  the  Navy  after  Pearl 
Harbor.  He  met  and  married  Betty  Best,  a 
Navy  nurse,  and  returned  to  Cleveland, 
where  he  was  elected  a  municipal  judge, 

Vanik  ran  unsuccessfully  for  mayor  in 
1951.  He  won  the  21st  District  congressional 
seat  in  1954  and.  when  that  di.strict  became 
predominantly  black,  switched  to  the  22d 
District,  defeating  Frances  P.  Bolton  in 
1968. 

As  a  member  of  the  tax-writing  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Vanik  built  a 
national  reputation  by  exposing  multina- 
tional corporations  for  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  U.S.  income  taxes. 

He  and  Sen.  Henry  M.  Jackson.  D-Wash.. 
co-sponsored  the  Jackson-Vanik  amendment 
which  linked  the  willingness  of  the  United 
States  to  trade  with  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries to  their  emigration  policies. 

He  was  a  prime  mover  in  getting  a  federal 
office  building  for  downtown  Cleveland  and 
sowed  the  seeds  for  the  Cuyahoga  Valley 
National  Recreation  Area,  a  project  carried 
to  fruition  by  Rep.  John  F.  Seiberling,  D-14, 
of  Akron. 

But  Vanik  said  he  thinks  he  may  be  re- 
membered longest  for  having  brought  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  into  poli- 
tics. He  said  more  than  600  have  worked  for 
him  at  various  times  as  paid  staff  or  volun- 
teers and  others  have  heard  him  speak 
I 'Get  involved— run  against  me,  if  you  want 
to.  but  get  involved"). 

Many  of  those  who  have  worked  with  him 
or  heard  him  have  themselves  run  for 
office,  including  his  son,  John,  25.  who  is 
running  for  the  seat  in  the  Ohio  House 
being  vacated  by  Dennis  Eckarl.  Vanik's 
chosen  successor, 

Vanik  said  he  had  thought  about  running 
for  the  slate  job  himself,  but  was  glad  to 
yield  to  his  son.  If  John  is  elected.  Vanik 
said  the  people  will  get  two  for  the  price  of 
one. 

One  of  the  things  that  I'm  doing  now  is 
repenting,  in  a  sense,  for  the  neglect  of  our 
children.  "  Vanik  said.  No  one  neglects 
their  family  more  than  a  political  person.  I 
have  John,  of  course,  who  I  am  trying  to 
make  up  to.  And  I  have  a  very  fragile  rela- 
tionship with  my  daughter.  Phyllis,  who  is 
32." 

Vanik  said  he  intends  to  move  back  to 
Cleveland  to  practice  law  and  to  be  available 
as  a  political  consultant  to  his  son  and 
others. 

Of  this  years  presidential  race,  Vanik 
said.  "I've  said  that  15  months  of  a  four- 
year  term  is  lost  in  a  political  campaign.  A 
lot  of  the  president"s  decisions  are  things  he 
had  to  do  with  his  eye  on  his  competiors. 

1  think  what  we're  getting  are  good  mar- 
athon runners  rather  than  brains  and  cour- 
age. "  Vanik  said.  "It's  an  endurance  contest. 
Tm  very  disturbed  about  the  choices.  It's 
a  Hobson's  choice.  There's  so  very  little  dif- 
ference between  the  two  candidates.  I  go  to 
my  people  and  they're  not  satisfied  with 
either  Carter  or  Reagan. 

"It's  going  to  be  very  difficult  for  Carter." 
Vanik  said,  "With  as  much  unhappiness  as 
there  is  about  the  trend  of  the  country  and 
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the  Carter  administration.  I  think  the  pros- 
pects are  very  grave  in  Ohio.  And  if  we  lose 
Ohio,  it's  not  likely  we  can  win  the  coun- 
try."' 

With  American  hostages  being  held  in 
Iran,  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan,  Infla- 
tion, interest  rates  and  unemployment  run 
ning  rampant  at  home.  Vanik  was  asked 
whether  these  are  the  worst  of  times. 

Oh.  no.  "  he  said.  "I'm  a  veteran  of  the 
Great  Depression.  1  have  seen  much  worse 
times.  I  see  all  kinds  of  exciting  opportuni- 
ties on  the  horizon  today. 

"I  wish  I  were  18.  I  wish  I  were  starting 
over,"* 


THINKING  ABOUT  CHEMICAL 
WARFARE 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr,    BOB    WILSON,    Mr.    Speaker. 

under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 

the  Record.  I  include  the  following: 

Thinking  About  Chemical  Warfare 

(By  James  J,  Kilpatrick) 

Mi.ssoun"s  Congressman  Richard  Ichord 
has  embarked  upon  a  one-man  cru.sade  for  a 
cause  that  civilized  people  will  find  abhor- 
rent: He  is  determined  to  restore  at  least 
some  U.S,  capacity  for  chemical  warfare. 

We  do  not  live  in  a  civilized  world.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore,  that  the  objections  of  civi- 
lized people  cannot  be  controlling  in  this 
area.  The  best  way  to  avoid  the  horrors  of 
chemical  warfare,  in  Ichord.s  view,  is  to  be 
prepared  to  wage  it;  and  the  most  certain 
way  to  invite  subjection  to  poison  gas  is  to 
continue  our  present  policies  of  we-are- 
holier-than-thou. 

In  an  article  prepared  for  Readers  Digest 
last  fall.  Ichord  sketched  an  ominous  pic- 
ture of  sudden  Soviet  aggression  in  Europe. 
Our  tanks  rumble  into  defensive  action; 
troop  carriers  move  toward  engagement; 
pilots  run  toward  their  waiting  aircraft.  And 
nothing  happens.  Members  of  the  lank 
crews  slump  in  their  seats,  dead.  The  carri- 
ers spin  off  the  road;  the  pilots  drop  on  the 
tarmac. 

"There  had  been  no  smell,  no  ominous 
cloud,  not  a  sign  that  the  shells  and  bombs 
detonated  in  the  surprise  barrage  had  con- 
tained Soman,  a  deadly  nerve  gas.  Masked 
and  goggled  troops  of  the  Red  army  and  its 
satellite  forces  now  move  quicklv  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  deadly,  invisible  miasma  of 
their  own  making.  And  while  the  United 
Stales,  fearful  of  massive  Soviet  retaliation. 
held  back  its  nuclear  weapons,  it  became 
clear  that  Western  Europe— its  industrial 
and  military  infrastructure  left  largely 
intact  for  the  conquerors"  uses— was  fall- 
ing, " 

Since  Ichord  drafted  that  nightmare  sce- 
nario nine  months  ago,  his  grim  imaginings 
have  taken  on  a  fresh  reality:  Soviet  forces 
actually  have  engaged  in  chemical  warfare 
in  Afghanistan,  The  Soviet  Union  has  small 
concern  for  "civilization."  Its  chemical  war- 
fare forces  were  estimated  last  summer  at 
80.000  to  100,000  officers  and  men.  At  40  dif- 
ferent sites  in  Eastern  Europe  they  train 
constantly  in  the  obscene  art  of  using  poi- 
sonous gas. 

Today,  says  Ichord,  the  Soviets  exceed  the 
United  States  by  35-to-l  in  chemical  units. 
14to-l  in  chemical  stockpiles,  and  14-to-l  in 
production  facilities,  "Their  offensive 
chemical  capability  dwarfs  ours  to  the  point 
that  they  would  be  throwing  away  a  possi- 
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bly  decisive  advantage  by  not  using  chemi- 
cal weapons." 

These  revelations  are  not  new.  After  Ger- 
many made  use  of  mustard  gas  in  World 
War  1,  the  U.S.  plunged  into  research,  devel- 
opment and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. When  World  War  II  came  along,  the 
Western  allies  were  able  to  warn  the  Nazis 
that  any  use  of  chemical  weapons  would  be 
met  with  fearful  retaliation  in  kind.  The  de- 
terrent worked. 

After  World  War  II.  our  effort  slacked  off. 
The  Soviets  by  contrast,  began  to  produce 
and  stockpile  immense  reserves  of  Tabun.  a 
colorless  and  odorless  nerve  gas.  Reacting  to 
the  threat  in  the  1950s,  we  once  again  set 
about  building  a  deterrent. 

But  in  the  hysterical  reaction  that  fol- 
lowed the  collapse  in  Vietnam,  public  opin- 
ion turned  violently  against  the  whole  idea. 
We  .scrapped  our  chemical  arsenal;  Congress 
forbade  the  Defen.se  Department  lo  develop 
chemical  weapons  Almost  nothing  remains 
today  of  a  deterrent  capacity. 

This  is  a  folly— it  is  most  dangerous  folly— 
and  Ichord  is  precisely  right  in  his  effort  to 
remedy  the  situation.  He  is  supporting  the 
Pentagon's  plea  for  $22  million  in  the  1981 
budget  to  provide  for  new  construction  and 
equipment  at  the  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  Arsenal. 

This  modest  sum  would  permit  the  army 
to  assemble  artillery  shells  containing  a 
chemical,  harmless  in  itself,  that  becomes 
deadly  when  mixed  in  flight  with  a  second 
chemical.  This  binary  process  is  intended 
absolutely  to  prevent  catastrophic  accident. 
The  program  is  prudent,  responsible,  expen- 
sive—and indispensable. 

The  Missourian  has  a  hard  task  ahead. 
Such  is  the  horror  that  attaches  to  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  that  both  Congress 
and  the  Carter  administration  are  reluctant 
lo  do  what  has  lo  be  done.  Ichord  will  have 
to  shepherd  three  bills  through  six  subcom- 
mittees in  the  House  alone  But  there  comes 
a  time  in  a  barbarian  world  when  it  is 
simply  insane  to  pretend  that  our  strength 
is  as  the  strength  of  10  because  our  hearts 
are  pure.  The  Soviets  do  not  wage  war  by 
Galahad's  rules.« 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 

HON.  PETER  H.  KOSTMAYER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr,  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  believer  in  complete  financial  disclo- 
sure by  all  public  officials  and  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  I  am  once  again 
submitting  a  list  of  my  personal  assets 
and  liabilities  as  of  December  31.  1979. 
as  well  as  taxes  paid  in  1979. 

PERSONAL  ASSETS  LIABILITIES,  AND  1979  TAXES 

( Ir  aollar  V 

Assets 

Cas^  m  peisonal  clwckmg  accounts    1,044,01 

Casfi  in  savings  KOTunts         5,708  23 

Onilicale  ot  aeoosit  dace  value) 10,00000 

US  Congressional  reliremeni  fund  (conttiMed cost),.  13,267  01 

Morlgaje  esc'o*  accoum       „ 481  84 

197?  (}*vi(*i  Malilxi            1,00000 

Furnisding:  and  personal  pcopdy _ 7.00000 

Coodominium  Wastiinglon.  D,C 65.000  00 

Cas^  ir  chanty  luno      308  21 

Total  assets „ 103.80930 

LatKlities 

Mortgage  or  condominium  in  WasHintton  OC 34,340  40 

Outstanding  bills  appioiimale  (ctedil  card,  revolvnt 
chaiges  etc ) 4.000  00 

lotai  latuMies „ „ 38,340  40 

Net  worth 65.46890 


Income  mj  ta>  ntormitni  1979. 

Gross  ncome         _ 

TjKS 

ftdwl...-._ _,__ 

tawytvmi ■  ,,  ,    ,,  .,    ,  ,.  , 

naumficii  DC _ 

Tot*  Uies      .,_ „ 

•Me  -Oonbtutois  tton  Oaiitf  fmt  m  1979  MUM  tl.OOO  • 


».uin 


16.732  70 

1J4I.23 

3MJS 


18.428  59 


TRIBUTE  TO  FRANCIS  J. 
LEDERER 

HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ** 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  public  service  of  a  fine  Pennsylva- 
nian, 

Francis  J,  Lederer  of  Philadelphia 
was  recently  honored  by  the  Prisoners" 
Family  Welfare  Association  with  its 
annual  Humanitarian  Award.  This  was 
given  to  Fran  for  his  many  years  of  de- 
voted service  to  the  community  and  es- 
pecially the  justice  system  as  he 
served  as  chief  county  detective  of 
Philadelphia  for  some  time.  Through- 
out his  career,  Fran  has  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  helping  people.  He  has 
always  thought  of  the  other  guy, 

I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  us 
and  the  rest  of  the  country  to  read  the 
remarks  made  by  president  Judge 
James  C,  Crumlish  in  presenting  this 
award  to  Fran  Lederer.  I  present  them 
here  for  inclusion  in  the  Record: 

You  all  Itnow  of  and  by  your  presence 
bear  testimony  of  the  varied  contributions 
of  our  honoree  lo  the  affairs  of  the  Prison- 
ers Family  Welfare  Association.  And  so  it  is 
fitting  that  we  come  together  to  present 
him  with  token  acknowledgement  of  our  ap- 
preciation, 

Chaucer.  sr>eaking  in  his  muses  wrote:  "In 
truth  he  is  an  uncommon  man"— indeed  this 
is  FYancis  Lederer.  One  might  ask  as  we 
review  his  appearance  on  the  public  scene 
what  kind  of  man  is  this,  this  man  whose 
complex  achievements  reach  into  and  influ 
ence  the  daily  lives  of  so  many  fjeople  and 
yet  is  recognized  only  by  those  whose  ambi- 
tions, have  been  thwarted  by  disappoini- 
ment  and  abandonment  are  revived  by  his 
counsel.  This  man  who  passionately  and 
stubbornly  shuns  attention  and  acclama- 
tion. 

The  litany  of  his  contributions  to  this 
world  beset  by  despair,  selfishness  and  cal- 
lous disregard  of  our  brothers  needs,  dis- 
plays uncommon,  unordinary  perception  of 
fraternal  responsibiliiy.  Duly  calls  him  and 
he  serves,  he  aslcs  not  the  reason  nor  the 
identity  of  the  seeker:  if  his  help  and  his 
helpers,  and,  they  are  legion,  can  make 
ones  life  just  a  little  less  disappointing,  a 
little  less  depressing,  a  Utile  less  despairing, 
he  is  modestly  conteni  He  meets  every  chal- 
lenge purposefully,  persistently,  and  vigor- 
ously. Could  it  be  that  ihe  FYench  Philos- 
opher De  Grellet  was  thinking  of  a  Pran 
Lederer  when  he  wrote: 

"I  expect  to  pass  this  way  but  once:  and 
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any  good  therefore  that  I  can  do.  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  my  fellow  crea- 
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grown.  Ail  of  these  elements  demand 
administrative   reform,    as   well    as   a 
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vision  until   1982  is  unfortunate.  The 
elderly  and  disabled  are  least  able  to 
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(CPI)   as   an    index    for   inflation    for     Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs    that    the    ness    in    stating    our    policy    toward 
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any  good  therefore  that  I  can  do.  or  any 
kindness  that  I  can  show  to  my  fellow  crea- 
ture, let  me  do  it  now,  let  me  not  defer  or 

neglect,  for  I  shall  not  pass  this  way  again 

•  •  •  " 

My  friends  in  my  commonway  I  have  the 
honor  to  present  to  my  long  time  close 
friend  and  confidant,  a  truly  uncommon 
man— Francis  J.  Lederer* 


FOOD  STAMPS:  THE  PROGRAM 
AND  THE  PROBLEMS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday.  May  8.  the  House  consid- 
ered legislation  vital  to  the  continu- 
ation of  food  stamp  benefits.  S.  1309.  I 
have  consistently  supported  programs 
designed  to  aid  those  whose  income 
level  cannot  provide  a  nutritionally 
sound  diet.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  will  provide  a 
necessary  extension  of  benefits  to 
those  most  in  need  of  assistance.  How- 
ever, while  some  of  the  cost-saving 
amendments  adopted  by  the  House 
may  streamline  the  increasingly  un- 
manageable scope  of  the  program, 
others  could  have  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  poorest  of  the  program's  recipi- 
ents. Still.  I  commend  my  colleagues 
for  their  prompt  and  compassionate 
action  in  approving  S.  1309.  to  avoid 
the  threat  of  a  June  1  cessation  of 
food  stamps. 

The  House  measure  will  raise  the 
funding  levels  for  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981.  and,  pending  passage  of  addition- 
al appropriations,  provide  continued 
food  stamp  benefits  to  over  33.000  re- 
cipients in  Connecticut's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict alone,  and  20  million  individuals 
nationwide.  Efforts  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment spending  and  eliminate  chronic 
budget  deficits  do  not.  in  my  view,  con- 
tradict the  goals  of  this  bill.  The  food 
stamp  program  has  been  and  should 
remain  a  firm  commitment  to  feed 
those  most  affected  by  economic 
downturn.  That  responsiveness,  while 
undeniably  costly.  permits  food 
stamps  to  soften  the  blow  of  cyclical 
recession  and  prevent  even  further 
hardship.  That  is  an  important  and 
valuable  function  of  the  food  stamp 
program  that  I  believe  is  worth  the 
price,  even  in  a  budget  that  must 
remain  in  balance. 

My  support  for  this  additional  fund- 
ing is  not  without  reservation,  howev- 
er, there  is  alarming  evidence  that  the 
food  stamp  program  is  growing  beyond 
manageable  limits:  1  in  every  11  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  now  receives 
benefits.  Only  16  years  ago.  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  program,  that  figure 
was  1  in  435.  Rising  food  costs  and 
high  inflation  have  contributed  to  this 
vast  increase  in  participation.  Further- 
more, with  increased  participation,  the 
incidence    of    fraud    and    abuse    has 
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grown.  All  of  these  elements  demand 
administrative  reform,  as  well  as  a 
streamlining  of  the  program  to  insure 
that  its  intended  purpose  in  serving 
the  needy  is  achieved. 

Several  amendments  to  S.  1309  will 
advance  that  goal.  Other  amendments, 
passed  by  the  House,  will  not.  One 
necessary  step  toward  insuring  effi- 
cient use  of  food  stamp  funds  is  the 
elimination  of  benefits  to  students— 
unless  they  are  over  65.  under  18, 
working  part-time,  disabled,  or  the 
head  of  a  household.  This  amendment 
was  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington,  Representative  Thomas 
S.  Foley.  Democrat,  Washington.  Al- 
though students  may  be  technically 
eligible  for  benefits,  as  they  have  little 
or  no  earned  income  while  in  school, 
the  fact  that  their  income  is  sufficient 
to  allow  them  to  attend  often  expen- 
sive colleges  and  universities  suggests 
little  need  for  a  subsidy  of  their  food 
costs  by  the  taxpayer.  The  Foley 
amendment  also  sought  to  decrease  to 
$1,500  the  maximum  liquid  assets 
which  a  household  may  have  while  re- 
maining eligible  for  benefits.  I  support 
this  approach.  It  will  result  in  a  sav- 
ings of  $20  million  to  the  program  by 
better  defining  eligibility,  while  not 
excluding  the  poorest  recipients  from 
participation.  However,  the  amend- 
ment further  contained  wording  which 
disregards  an  upward  adjustment  of 
the  poverty  level  to  determine  benefits 
levels.  This  proposal  ignores  the  un- 
fortunate but  realistic  need  to  periodi- 
cally raise  the  income  ceiling  for  pov- 
erty-based Federal  assistance. 

Suffering  from  that  same  miscon- 
ception is  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Leon  E.  Panetta, 
Democrat,  California.  It  proposed  an 
armualization  of  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments (COLA'S)  for  food  stamps  bene- 
fits. Benefits  are  currently  adjusted 
twice  yearly,  barely  keeping  pace  with 
inflation  and  the  resultant  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power  which  occurred  months 
earlier.  COLA's.  whether  for  food 
stamps,  salaries,  or  retirment  benefits, 
are  a  reaction  to,  rather  than  a 
remedy  for,  the  problem  of  inflation. 
Those  on  fixed  incomes  and  dependent 
on  Federal  assistance  should  not  be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  administration's 
inability  to  curb  inflation.  Annualizing 
COLA'S  will  only  inflict  additional 
hardship  on  food  stamps  recipients, 
further  eroding  their  ability  to  obtain 
a  nutritious  diet.  Representative  Pan- 
etta's  amendment  also  deferred  the 
expansion  of  deductions  for  medical 
expenses  and  care  of  a  dependent,  con- 
tained in  the  bill.  I  supported  the 
measures  to  reduce  the  threshold  level 
for  the  medical  deductions  from  $35  to 
$10  per  month,  and  its  subsequent 
elimination  entirely.  As  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  contains  no  such 
provision  reducing  or  eliminating  the 
threshold  level,  I  would  support  a 
compromise  figure  of  $25  per  month 
for  the  medical  deduction.  However, 
the  deferral  of  enactment  of  this  pro- 
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vision  until  1982  is  unfortunate.  The 
elderly  and  disabled  are  least  able  to 
absorb  a  change  of  this  nature  in  their 
benefits,  as  their  fixed  income  makes 
them  more  susceptible  to  inflationary 
pressures. 

Last  year's  legislation  revising  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.  H.R.  4057. 
was  an  effort  by  Congress  to  remedy 
the  shortcomings  of  earlier  food  stamp 
legislation.  The  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  seek  to  accom- 
plish the  same  goal.  These  are  laud- 
able efforts,  and  demonstrate  the  dif- 
ficulty of  crafting  a  program  which 
fairly,  yet  efficiently,  serves  the  nutri- 
tionally disadvantaged.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  failure  of  the  provision 
providing  a  cushion  of  5  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1980  and  10  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1981  over  the  funding  caps 
will  again  leave  us  to  address  a  short- 
fall of  funds  for  food  stamps  next 
year.  Although  the  1980  funding  ceil- 
ing was  raised  to  $9.1  billion,  instead 
of  the  proposed  $8.7  billion,  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  10  percent  cushion  for 
1981  could  result  in  drastic  cutbacks  in 
benefits.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  the  food  stamp 
program,  even  assuming  cost-saving 
measures  adopted,  will  require  $10.3 
billion  in  1981.  S.  1309  authorizes  only 
$9.7  billion. 

Offsetting  these  frugal  but  ill-con- 
ceived measures  are  several  judicious 
actions  taken  by  the  House.  An 
amendment  offered  by  Representative 
Thomas  E.  Coleman.  Republican.  Mis- 
souri, which  sought  to  eliminate  the 
duplication  between  the  food  stamp 
program  and  the  free  school  lunch 
program,  was  soundly  rejected.  Initial- 
ly, this  proposal  appeared  workable, 
but  closer  inspection  revealed  that  the 
change  would  be  difficult  to  adminis- 
ter. The  measure  would  exacerbate 
the  demands  on  already  overburdened 
administrative  departments,  thereby 
increasing  paperwork,  and  heighten- 
ing the  chance  for  the  very  abuse 
which  we  are  seeking  to  eliminate. 
Further,  as  I  have  stated,  the  value  of 
food  stamps  benefits  is  barely  suffi- 
cient to  provide  three  nutritional 
meals  per  day.  Reducing  them  by  the 
cost  of  a  school  lunch  would  be  ill-ad- 
vised. I  was  therefore  pleased  that  this 
amendment  was  not  adopted  by  the 
House.  The  health  of  growing  children 
was  served  by  its  rejection.  In  addi- 
tion, I  concur  in  the  House's  decision 
to  reject  an  amendment  offered  by 
Representative  Steven  D.  Symms,  Re- 
publican, Idaho,  which  would  have  re- 
instated the  purchase  requirement  for 
food  stamps,  first  eliminated  in  1977. 
If  forced  to  pay  even  a  minimal 
amount  to  obtain  food  stamps,  eligible 
individuals  with  the  lowest  income 
would  be  forced  out  of  the  program,  or 
would  manage  to  participate  only  spo- 
radically. Again,  it  would  be  those 
most  in  need  of  benefits  who  would 
suffer  due  to  this  cost-saving  proposal. 
Finally,  a  measure  in  S.  1309  directing 
a  study  of  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
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(CPI)  as  an  index  for  inflation  for 
food  stamps  benefits  is  a  ■  proposal 
which  I  have  supported  for  some  time. 
As  an  average  of  all  prices,  the  CPI 
may  not  be  the  most  suitable  method 
of  adjusting  food  stamps  benefits  for 
inflation.  It  does  not  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  energy  and  food  costs 
constitute  a  greater  than  usual  portion 
of  low  income  budgets.  Perhaps  with  a 
more  accurate  reflection  of  the  effects 
on  inflation,  food  stamps  recipients 
will  not  suffer  when  ever-increasing 
food  prices  and  higher  participation 
rates  threaten  to  dismantle  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate  my  support 
for  continued  funding  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  S.  1309  will  allay  the 
fears  of  millions  of  food  stamp  recipi- 
ents by  raising  funding  levels  for  the 
program.  However,  care  must  be  taken 
to  insure  that  the  poorest  beneficiaries 
do  not  absorb  cutbacks  due  to  cost- 
saving  provisions,  while  less-deserving 
recipients  enjoy  continued  benefits. 
Several  of  the  amendments  adopted 
by  the  House  protect  the  rights  of  the 
poor  in  this  regard:  others  do  not.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  I  was  unable  to 
vote  on  S.  1309.  However,  the  record  is 
clear,  and  my  position  in  support  of 
this  emergency  measure  was  put 
before  the  House.  I  have  been  and  will 
remain  a  dedicated  supporter  of  an  ef- 
ficient food  stamp  program.* 
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Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the 
emergency  still  exists  and  that  no  action 
should  be  taken  to  terminate  it.  It  is  further 
the  understanding  of  the  Committee  that 
failure  to  act  will  not  terminate  the  emer- 
gency. 

The  Subcommittees  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  and  Trade  and  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East  have  held  oversight  hearings 
on  the  use  of  authorities  of  the  Internation- 
al Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  to  deal 
with  the  situation  in  Iran,  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  the  Committee  will  continue  to 
keep  the  situation  under  close  scrutiny. 

With  your  concurrence.  I  will  insert  this 
letter  into  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

With  best  wishes.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki. 

Chairman.m 


ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
IRAN 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Members  of  the 
House  fully  informed  on  the  legal  as- 
pects of  the  economic  sanctions  on 
Iran,  I  am  enclosing  the  following 
letter  to  the  Speaker  explaining  the 
fulfillment  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
under  the  International  Emergency 
Economic  Powers  Act. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

House  of  Representatives. 
WcLshington.  D.C..  May  9.  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
77ie  Speaker. 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  On  November  14.  1979. 
the  President  declared  a  national  emergen- 
cy and.  pursuant  to  that  declaration,  in- 
voked the  emergency  powers  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  Iran. 

The  National  Emergencies  Act  provides 
that  at  the  end  of  each  six-month  period 
after  the  declaration  of  a  national  emergen- 
cy, the  Congress  shall  consider  a  vote  on  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  determine  whether 
that  emergency  shall  be  terminated.  Howev- 
er, there  is  no  requirement  in  the  law  that 
such  a  resolution  be  introduced  nor  does  the 
Act  provide  for  further  action  in  the  event 
of  failure  of  the  Congress  to  consider  such  a 
resolution.  In  fact,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 


TRIBUTE  TO  STATE  OF  ISRAEL 

HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

of  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  offer  a  special  trib- 
ute. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
well  aware  of  today's  significance;  it  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Jewish  State  of  Israel.  On  t,his 
day,  in  1948.  the  British  Government 
officially  terminated  its  United  Na- 
tions mandate  over  the  region  known 
as  Palestine.  The  Jewish  State  of 
Israel  was  then  proclaimed  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  at  Tel  Aviv.  Only  hours 
later  F»resident  Truman  gave  de  facto 
recognition  to  the  new  nation.  De  jure 
recognition  soon  followed. 

There  have  since  been  many 
speeches  in  Congress  about  Israel  and 
its  people.  My  comments,  I  said,  would 
be  special— and  in  a  sense  they  will 
indeed  be  that.  For  I  intend  these  few 
remarks  to  reflect  my  hopes,  and  my 
hopes  today  concern  Israel's  future, 
not  its  tormented  past. 

The  year  of  1977  brought  new  initia- 
tives in  the  search,  even  struggle,  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Among  these 
initiatives  was  the  assigning  to  a  top 
priority  in  our  foreign  policy  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Arab-Israeli  crisis.  The 
Camp  David  accords  ended  with  the 
announcement  of  two  frameworks,  one 
for  the  peace  treaty  between  Egypt 
and  Israel  and  the  other  for  a  multi- 
lateral treaty  focusing  on  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  Strip.  All  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  today  undoubtedly  share  the 
hope  that  these  frameworks  will  soon 
be  embodied  in  a  subsequent  and  final 
treaty.  After  nearly  30  years  of  stale- 
mate, we  can  now  see  concrete  prog- 
ress toward  peace  through  negotia- 
tion. 

Over  the  years  America's  support  for 
Israel's  security  and  well-being  has 
been  made  quite  clear.  Most  recently, 
we  made  a  national  commitment  to 
the  negotiating  process  laid  out  at 
Camp  David.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues  to   continue   U.S.   forthright- 
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ness  in  stating  our  policy  toward 
Israel.  Peace  in  the  Middle  East  is. 
after  ah.  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Israel 
and  Israel's  neighbors.  America  has 
vital  needs  for  the  oil  markeus  of  the 
Middle  East— a  place  where  Israels  po- 
litical stability  and  pledge  to  democra- 
cy are  unique.  A  strong  U.S.  alinement 
with  Israel  is  our  best  weapon  against 
Soviet  aggression. 

However  persistent  the  ultimate 
danger  of  war  sometimes  appears  for 
the  Middle  East,  I  am  confident  today, 
as  the  Jewish  republic  enters  its  33d 
year,  that  the  deeds  of  all  peoples  in 
that  region  will  correspond  with  their 
frequent  utterances  of  the  desire  for 
peace.  In  that  vein.  I  should  like  to 
quote  a  past  Israeli  Foreign  Minister, 
Yigal  Allon,  who,  when  signing  a  trade 
pact  with  the  leader  of  another  gal- 
lant nation,  Ireland's  Foreign  Minister 
Garret  Fitzgerald,  so  inspiringly  ob- 
served: 

...  It  may  be  Utopian  today,  but  we  are 
sure  that  the  day  will  come  when  the  states 
of  the  Middle  East  will  live  in  peace,  will 
trade  freely  with  each  other  and  exchange 
their  knowledge  and  technology  for  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all  their  population. 

The  seed  for  this  dream  was  planted 
long  ago.  As  the  prophet  Micah  stated: 

And  many  nations  shall  come,  and  say. 
Come,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and 
we  will  walk  in  His  paths;  for  the  law  shall 
go  forth  of  Zion.  and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
from  Jerusalem. 

And  He  shall  judge  among  many  people, 
and  rebuke  strong  nations  afar  off;  and  they 
shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruninghooks;  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  a  sword  against  nation,  neither 
shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  decisions  of  this 
body  are  designed  to  move  us  toward 
that  goal,  then,  assuredly.  Israel's  best 
days  are  yet  to  come.« 


IMPORTS  FROM  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

of  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  again  request  my  colleagues' 
attention  to  the  issue  of  allowing  the 
importation  of  goods  from  a  country, 
while  an  embargo  is  placed  on  the  ex- 
portation of  goods  to  that  country. 

In  reviewing  this  situation,  apart 
from  the  current  matter  concerning 
importing  automobiles  from  the  Soviet 
Union  while  our  automobile  Industry 
is  already  depressed,  we  are  refusing 
to  accept  Soviet  dollars  and  jobs  but 
are  wUling  to  send  U.S.  dollars  and 
jobs  to  the  Soviet  Union.  From  a 
strictly  economic  standpoint,  this  is  an 
absurd  arrangement  and  if  the  politi- 
cal ramifications  are  considered;  that 
is,  the  proposed  boycott  of  the  Olym- 
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pics  and  grain  embargo,  absurd  is  a 
vastly  inadequate  adjective. 
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pics  and  grain  embargo,   absurd  is  a 
vastly  inadequate  adjective. 

I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  prohibit  the  importation 
into  the  United  States  of  products  of 
any  foreign  country  during  any  period 
in  which  certain  export  controls  are  in 
effect  with  respect  to  that  country. 

If  the  President  should  determine 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  nation- 
al security  to  disallow  ihe  exportation 
of  products  to  a  certain  country,  how 
can  it  be  in  the  national  interest  to 
continue  importing  goods  from  that 
same  country? 

My  esteemed  colleague  Congressman 
Bill  Frenzel,  a  well  known  supporter 
of  free  trade  policies,  introduced  legis- 
lation on  April  17  which  would  vastly 
increase  the  duty  on  anhydrous  am- 
monia imported  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  esteemed  colleague  Congressman 
Sam  Stratton  has  recently  introduced 
legislation  which  would  prohibit  the 
importation  of  automobiles  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

While  I  support  both  of  these  legis- 
lative proposals.  I  believe  that  we 
should  not  restrict  our  scope  to  partic- 
ular products,  but  make  a  policy  state- 
ment which  would  clarify  our  trade 
policy  in  general. 

We  cannot  continue  to  support  the 
Soviet  Union's  economy,  while  deny- 
ing our  farmers,  manufacturers,  and 
economy  in  general  the  use  of  the 
Soviet  market,  and  indeed  we  do  not 
want  to  maintain  a  policy  such  as  we 
have  fallen  into. 

I  would  sincerely  appreciate  the  sup- 
port of  my  colleagues  in  insuring  that 
this  legislation  will  receive  expeditious 
review  and  consideration.  Thank  you.# 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR  LEVITT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NFW  YORK 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  State  were  stunned 
by  the  passing  of  one  of  its  most  be- 
loved public  servants.  Arthur  Levitt, 
who  for  24  years  served  as  New  York 
State  comptroller. 

Arthur  Levitt  blended  the  highest 
standards  of  integrity  with  effective- 
ness and  they  were  the  mainstays  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  political 
careers  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Arthur  Levitt  would  practically  win 
his  elections  by  acclamation— amass- 
ing some  of  the  largest  pluralities  ever 
achieved  in  a  major  political  race.  The 
voters  of  New  York  State  did  not 
attach  him  with  a  party  label  al- 
though he  was  a  registered  and  loyal 
Democrat.  Voters  from  both  parties  as 
well  as  independents  supported  Arthur 
Levitt  time  and  time  again. 

As  the  New  York  Times  described 
Arthur  Levitt  "under  him  the  office- 
comptroller— became  an  aggressive 
auditor  not  only  of  State  and  local 
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money  but  also  of  the  way  government 
did  its  job." 

Arthur  Levitt  liked  to  be  referred  to 
as  colonel,"  a  title  he  earned  in 
World  War  II  service  with  the  Judge 
Advocate  Generals  Corps. 

Arthur  Levitt  was  born  on  June  28, 
1900.  He  attended  Columbia  Universi- 
ty and  Columbia  Law  School  graduat- 
ing in  1924.  From  that  prestigious  be- 
ginning, he  then  turned  to  a  legal 
career  in  Brooklyn  as  well  as  an  active 
role  in  the  civic  and  charitable  affairs 
of  the  borough. 

Arthur  Levitt's  first  political  assign- 
ment was  as  campaign  manager  for  As- 
semblyman Steingut  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion. He  then  served  on  the  New  York 
City  School  Board  being  elected  presi- 
dent in  1954. 

In  1954  he  began  his  career  as  comp- 
troller and  over  the  next  two  decades 
was  a  dominant  force  in  State  fiscal 
affairs.  He  was  a  watchdog  over  the 
taxpayers  dollar  and  also  developed  a 
number  of  important  management 
techniques  into  government. 

Yet  Arthur  Levitt  will  best  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  integrity  and 
leadership.  His  legacy  will  endure  for 
years  to  come.  I  extend  my  condo- 
lences to  his  wife  Dorothy  and  his  son 
Arthur,  Jr.,  presently  president  of  the 
American  Stock  Exchange.* 
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ACID  RAIN 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OK  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  growing 
problem  of  acid  rain  in  our  country 
and  in  my  home  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  con- 
tained an  article  on  Thursday  which 
describes  this  problem.  I  submit  this 
informative  article  for  the  Record: 

Rain  That  Can  Kill— Compliments  of  the 

Midwest 

(By  Roger  Cohn) 

Only  20  years  ago.  Pebble  Run  was  re- 
garded by  savvy  fishermen  as  one  of  the 
best  trout  systems  in  the  highlands  of  Penn- 
sylvania's Allegheny  Plateau. 

It  is  a  picture-book  mountain  stream— a 
bubbling  brook  of  sparkling  clear  waters, 
winding  its  way  through  forests  of  oak 
where  deer  and  wild  turkey  abound.  In 
spring,  mountain  laurel  speckles  its  banks 
with  soft  hues  of  pink  and  white. 

But  the  brook  trout  that  once  thrived  in 
the  creek's  cold,  pristine  waters  are  no 
more.  Pebble  Run  is  dying.  It  U  being  killed 
by  acid  rain. 

■If  something  isn't  done  about  acid  rain. 
I'm  afraid  that  trout  populations  may  be 
gone  from  many  of  our  mountain  streams  in 
Pennsylvania  by  the  end  of  this  century," 
said  Fred  W.  Johnson,  water  resources  coor- 
dinator for  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commis- 
sion. "Our  mountain  streams  are  degrading 
at  an  alarming  rate.  And  it's  not  from  devel- 
opment or  from  people  moving  in— it's  from 
acid  rain." 

Pennsylvania's  rain  Is  the  most  acidic  in 
the  country  and  among  the  most  acidic  in 


the  world,  state  officials  now  believe.  The 
problem  here  is  caused  primarily  by  the 
smokestacks  of  Midwestern  power  plants, 
which  belch  out  pollutants  that  are  trans- 
formed in  the  atmosphere  into  sulfuric  and 
nitric  acids. 

Some  of  the  acid  rain's  effects  on  the  envi 
ronment  have  already  been  well  document- 
ed. It  has  been  blamed  for  wiping  out  all 
fish  life  in  15.000  lakes  in  Scandinavia  and 
in  more  than  100  lakes  in  the  Adirondack 
Mountains  of  New  York.  But  scientists  are 
just  beginning  to  study  the  extent  to  which 
acid  rain  may  be  poisoning  the  air.  contami- 
nating drinking  water,  stunting  forest 
growth  or  reducing  agricultural  crop  yields 
Nowhere  is  the  impact  of  acid  rain  poten- 
tially more  devastating  than  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Federal  monitoring  stations  have  found 
that  the  average  rainfall  in  the  western  pan 
of  the  state  is  100  times  more  acidic  than 
normal.  One  storm  monitored  in  Allgeheny 
National  Forest  in  1978  had  an  acidity  more 
than  1.000  times  greater  than  normal- 10 
times  more  acidic  than  vinegar— and  was 
one  of  the  most  acidic  rainfalls  ever  record- 
ed anywhere  on  earth. 

"We  in  Pennsylvania  are  getting  more 
acid  rain  than  any  other  place  in  the  coun- 
try." said  Wick  Havens,  chief  of  air-quality 
analysis  for  the  State  Department  of  Envi 
ronmental  Resources  (DER). 

Scientists  do  not  yet  fully  understand 
what  chemical  reactions  in  the  atmosphere 
produce  acid  rain.  But  they  do  know  that  it 
originates  mostly  from  coal-fired  power 
plants  and  other  industrial  sources  that 
emit  sulfur  oxide  gases  into  the  air.  Nitro- 
gen oxides,  created  primarily  by  auto  emis- 
sions, are  also  a  source  of  the  problem. 

When  these  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides 
are  carried  long  distances  by  the  wind, 
chemical  reactions,  partly  activated  by  sun- 
light, change  them  into  sulfate  and  nitrate 
particles.  Under  certain  weather  conditions, 
these  particles  dissolve  to  form  dilute  sulfu- 
ric and  nitric  acid,  which  falls  to  the  earth 
as  acid  rain,  often  hundreds  of  miles  from 
the  original  source. 

"We're  not  talking  about  something  that's 
going  to  bum  through  your  umbrella." 
Havens  said.  "But  the  rain  is  an  acid,  a 
dilute  acid." 

Ironically,  environmental  laws  passed 
during  the  last  decade  have  apparently 
made  the  problem  worse. 

To  comply  with  new  regulations,  many 
power  plants  installed  taller  stacks.  These 
stacks  did  not  reduce  sulfur  emissions  but 
simply  dispersed  them  over  a  wider  area. 

In  addition,  new  pollution-control  devices, 
while  dramatically  reducing  fly  ash  emis- 
sions, may  also  have  increased  the  acidity  of 
rainfall.  Scientists  now  say  that  the  fly  ash 
may  have  acted  as  a  buffer,  neutralizing  the 
rain's  acid  content. 

Pennyslvania's  own  pollution  sources, 
while  substantial,  are  not  the  primary  cause 
of  the  high  acidity  of  its  rainfall.  Most  of 
the  acid  originates  from  power  plants  in  the 
Midwest  that  bum  high  ilfur  coal.  Prevail- 
ing winds  then  carry  I.  ;  sulfur  panicles 
east  into  Pennsylvania. 

During  the  last  decade.  Pennsylvania  has 
made  great  progress  in  reducing  sulfur  emis- 
sions from  its  own  power  plants.  Yet  while 
Pennsylvania  now  limits  emissions  to  a 
maximum  of  four  pounds  of  sulfur  dioxide 
(SO.)  per  million  BTUs  of  energy  produced. 
Ohio  and  Illinois  allow  maximums  of  more 
than  nine  pounds  of  SO,. 

Each  of  six  major  Duquesne  Light  Co. 
coal-fired  plants  located  near  Pittsburgh 
has  maximum  emissions  of  0.6  pounds  of 
SO,.  But  each  of  six  power  plants  located 
less  than  20  miles  away  in  Ohio  and  West 
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Virginia  emits  maximums  ranging  from  4.5 
to  9.02  pounds  of  SO,.  The  sulfur  particles 
from  these  plants,  three  of  which  are  oper- 
ated by  Ohio  Edison,  blow  into  western  and 
north-central  Pennsylvania. 

Even  if  all  industry  in  western  Pennsylva- 
nia were  shut  down.  DER  officials  contend, 
that  part  of  the  state  still  could  not  meet 
federal  air-quality  standards.  The  SO,  pollu- 
tion coming  from  the  Midwest  would  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  violate  the  existing 
regulations. 

In  the  last  two  years  Pennsylvania  has 
filed  two  lawsuits  against  the  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  objecting 
to  the  agency's  plans  to  raise  the  allowable 
level  of  sulfur  emissions  from  power  plants 
in  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

In  both  cases,  the  State  attorney  general's 
office  argued  that  the  EPA  failed  to  ade- 
quately consider  the  effects  of  interstate 
pollution  in  designing  its  air  standards.  Nei- 
ther case  has  yet  gone  to  trial. 

Officials  in  Ohio  and  Illinois  argue  that 
the  harmful  effects  of  acid  rain  have  not 
yet  been  proven  and  say  they  want  to  con- 
tinue to  bum  the  high-sulfur  coal  that  is 
mined  in  their  States.  They  say  that  trans- 
porting low-sulfur  coal  from  the  West  or  in- 
stalling equipment  to  reduce  sulfur  emis- 
sions would  put  local  miners  out  of  work 
and  would  increase  the  cost  of  electricity  for 
consumers. 

The  effects  of  the  burning  of  high-sulfur 
coal  in  Midwestern  States  are  felt  far 
beyond  Pennsylvania.  The  acid  rain  that 
has  been  linked  to  the  deaths  of  fish  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  to  the  reduction  of  forest 
growth  in  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  is 
also  believed  to  have  originated  from  sulfur 
emissions  in  the  Midwest. 

"Ohio  seems  to  take  a  the-hell-with-you' 
attitude."  said  Johnson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pish  Commission.  "But  we're  inheriting  a 
problem  that  they're  causing." 

Johnson,  along  with  scientists  at  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  fears  that  one  of  the 
most  imminent  effects  of  acid  rain  in  Penn- 
sylvania may  be  the  increasing  acidity  of 
streams  and  the  resulting  loss  of  fish  popu- 
lations. 

Last  year.  Johnson  conducted  a  sampling 
of  mountain  streams  in  the  State  and  found 
that  16  of  the  23  streams  tested  had  in- 
creased in  acidity  in  recent  years. 

A  five-month  Penn  State  study  of  314 
streams  last  year  found  that  34  percent 
showed  an  increase  in  acidity— most  to 
levels  considered  marginal  for  the  growth 
and  a  reproduction  of  trout  and  other  fish. 
In  many  cases,  fish  populations  had  de- 
creased significantly.  In  several  cases,  in- 
cluding Pebble  Run  in  Elk  County,  all  fish 
life  had  apparently  been  wiped  out. 

Scientists  believe  that  the  once-pristine 
mountain  streams  of  central  and  northern 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  bedrock  consists  of 
sandstone  and  shale,  may  be  suffering  the 
most  devastating  damage  from  acid  rain.  At 
lower  elevations,  they  point  out,  the  highly 
alkaline  limestone  bedrock  acts  as  a  buffer 
and  neutralizes  the  acid. 

Although  the  effects  of  acid  rain  may  first 
appear  in  mountain  streams,  acid  rain  is 
pelting  all  of  Pennsylvania  and,  in  fact,  the 
entire  Northeast.  And  its  possible  effects  on 
humans  and  their  environment  are  only  be- 
ginning to  be  understood. 

Largely  because  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
that  exists  naturally  in  the  air,  normal  rain 
is  slightly  acidic.  But  Philadelphia's  average 
rainfall  has  been  recorded  as  roughly  40 
times  more  acidic  than  normal.  In  New  Jer- 
sey's Pine  Barrens,  rainfalls  with  more  than 
100  times  the  normal  acidity  have  been 
measured. 
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A  study  by  assistant  professor  Arthur 
Johnson,  a  geologist  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  has  linked  acid  rain  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  growth  rate  of  trees  in  the  Pine 
Barrens  over  the  last  25  years.  During  that 
period  the  acidity  of  headwater  streams  in 
the  Pine  Barrens  has  been  found  to  have  In- 
creased significantly. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  acid  rain 
causes  marble  buildings  and  statues  to  dete- 
riorate. A  recent  study  indicated  that  such 
rain  also  may  contribute  to  the  development 
of  respiratory  diseases,  including  chronic 
bronchitis  and  emphysema. 

Another  Penn  State  study  showed  that 
acid  rain  may  be  responsible  for  unsafe 
levels  of  lead  in  drinking  water  obtained 
from  cisterns.  An  estimated  10.000  people  in 
Pennsylvania,  most  of  whom  live  in  areas 
where  the  ground  water  has  been  contami- 
nated, depend  on  rooftop  cisterns  to  collect 
rain  for  their  drinking  water. 

The  study  indicated  that  the  acid  rain  col- 
lected in  cisterns  dissolved  the  solder  joints 
in  household  plumbing,  thus  releasing  ex- 
cessive amounts  of  lead  into  the  water. 

■Right  now.  we  don  t  know  all  the  ways 
that  it  may  be  affecting  us."  .said  Havens,  of 
DER.  'But  we  do  know  that  we  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  in  the  eye  of  the  acid  rainstorm. "• 
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CONGRESSMAN  FROST  GOES 
BEYOND  THE  FINANCIAL  DIS- 
CLOSURE REQUIRED  BY  LAW 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
balance  sheet  and  income  statement 
for  my  wife,  Valerie,  and  me  for  the 
year  1979. 

Because  the  required  financial  dis- 
closure of  the  House  does  not  go  into 
much  detail,  I  am  voluntarily  provid- 
ing this  additional  information. 

The  financial  statement  follows: 

BAWNCE  SHEET  MARTIN  AND  VALERIE  FROST 

[Asot  31  DecenttB  1979] 

Indotars 


Assets 


House  ano  W,  1910  Kcsslfs  Partway  Dallas,  Tei 65,00000 

House  and  lot,  8M8  RiwfSK*  Road  AieunOria,  Va 85.000,00 

Note  teceivat*  from  Sha*  s  o!  San  Mono.  Ta 9.843,80 

Home  tumishmp  and  ottief  oefsona^  effects. 10.00000 

Savings,  Wrigtif  Patmao  fe*tai  Ciedit  Umon 1J1191 

Checking  accounts ''Hi  51 

Retirement  -US  Congress  .„ -.. <.Z33Z3 


Sutitotal,, 


AutoTOtntes 

1979  Oeviolef  Ctie«11t.. 

1976  fofd  Gianada 

1971  wmc  Gttffllir 


Subtotal _. 

Slocks  and  Oonds 

i  stufes  IBM       _ 

12  stiares  Enseardi. 

US  Savings  Bonds, 


Total  assets , 


177J2355 


4,80000 

2.800,00 

30000 

7.90000 


268.00 
39600 
300,00 

964  00 
186.187.55 


LiaDiiities 
Mortgages 

Trmitv  Mortgage  Co  ot  Dallas   Dallas  residence  1 33.389,94 

National  Homes  AccepUnct  Corp,  (Meundna  resi- 
dence)   M.353,50 


BALANCE  SHEET  MARTIN  AND  VALERIE  FROST 
Continued 
(As  ol  31  Deoento  1379] 

bMn 

mstaliint  tan 

Fnl  Natnoi  B«it  ol  DAs              

„,„ 

12.048  00 

Wr^  Palmar  haeH  CreM  Umm.. 

5J14.54 

Oak  Oif  Ban>  .antomflMr)         - 

4.77850 

Open  dargt  accounts  dabKei) 

1.50000 

SuHotil — 

" 

23.64L04 

low  Mines           . 

I31Jt4a 

= 

lotHiKlaatt — 

HXIV 

1379  mane  stataiMl  (Ktal): 

QdiUHmin^  gin               

■52,91588 

RmT^  tnm  O^m'^fiilmii     ■ 

5.20000 

77513 

225.00 

17207 

TgW                      - 

— 

59i8tOS 

1 1973  Congressional  salary  represents  onh   U 
Dectnlier  wis  not  recenred  unti  lanary  13809 

maidB  B 

sibry  to 

SubMal., 
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CONGRESSMAN  JACK  WYDLER 
ON  U.S.  NUCLEAR  EXPORT  POLI- 
CIES 

HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Congressman  Jack  Wydler.  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, addressed  the  Nuclear  Power  As- 
sembly here  in  Washington,  D.C..  on 
May  8. 

In  his  comments.  Congressman 
Wydler  drew  upon  his  personal  expe- 
riences in  visiting  the  heads  of  foreign 
nations  in  Europe,  the  Far  East,  and 
South  America.  His  incisive  analysis  of 
the  tragic  impact  of  Americas  unreal- 
istic nuclear  export  policies  is  worthy 
of  serious  and  sober  consideration  by 
every  Member. 

The  time  is  coming  in  the  near 
future  when  the  Congress  must  make 
a  more  realistic  appraisal  of  these 
well-intentioned  but  totally  self-de- 
feating policies.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
read  these  comments  by  Congressman 
Wydler  to  obtain  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  this  all-important  sub- 
ject: 

Mr.  Wydler's  Address  Before  the  Nuclear 
Power  Assembly 

the  ntjclear  nonproliftration  poucy— 
time  for  a  change 

This  morning  I  want  lo  discuss  the  topic 
that  has  received  my  close  attention  for  the 
past  3  years-that  is.  the  U.S.  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  policy  and  its  effects.  Since 
our  Committee  first  becAme  involved  in  the 
breeder  reactor  controversy  3  years  ago  this 
March.  I  have  been  keenly  interested  in  this 
policy  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
implemented.  I  have  also  been  concerned 
about  the  role  of  the  Congress  in  this  sensi- 
tive area;  particularly,  the  value  of  the  Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation  Act  as  a  guide  for  the 
Administration  policy  and  its  ImplemenU- 
tion. 

I  have  visited  more  than  15  countries  in 
the  past  3  years  and  discussed  international 
nuclear    energy    development    iind    related 
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energy  issues.  I  have  not  found  one  lota  of     might   achieve   by   implementing   this  pro- 
evidence  that  the  Carter  policy  has  had  anv      gram." 
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energy  issues.  I  have  not  found  one  iota  of 
evidence  that  the  Carter  policy  has  had  any 
positive  effect.  Everywhere  I  have  visited  I 
have  discovered  serious  drawbacks  of  the 
policy  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
implemented.  In  brief,  my  conclusions  are 
that  the  Carter  policy  of  denial'  has  cost 
us  dearly  in  both  industrial  commerce  and 
the  friendship  of  other  nations. 

The  most  serious  flaw  in  the  Administra- 
tion approach  is  that  they  have  tried  to 
apply  an  infle.xible.  misguided  policy  in  a 
unilateral  fashion  with  no  distinction  be- 
tween their  treatment  of  friend  or  foe.  As  a 
result,  all  are  suspected  of  being  capable  of 
making  a  political  decision  to  manufacture 
nuclear  weapons.  Thus,  we  say  we  must 
deny  them  the  materials  and  technology 
except  on  our  terms.  As  it  turns  out.  of 
course,  our  terms  require  an  admission  on 
the  part  of  the  other  nation  that  they  are  a 
•nuclear  have-not  '.  a  point  of  view  that  is 
flatly  rejected  by  nations  such  as  Argentina 
and  Brazil.  Further,  this  policy  is  based  on 
the  false  premise  that  we  have  control  of 
nuclear  material  and  technology  which  has 
not  been  the  case  for  more  than  a  decade, 

I  have  submitted  individually  or  co-au- 
thored six  oversight  reports  with  an  empha- 
sis on  international  nuclear  development  in 
the  past  3  years.  Two  more  are  in  prepara- 
tion which  I  will  submit  to  the  Congress  in 
the  next  month  or  so.  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  look  at  the  findings  and  recommen- 
dations from  these  reports  today  since  ihey 
are  strikingly  applicable.  The  sad  thing  is 
that  it  has  taken  the  Administration  so  long 
to  even  admit  that  the  non-proliferation 
policy  has  shortcomings. 

Prom  my  report  on  Soviet  Nuclear  Devel- 
opment'.  April.  1978.  contained  in  an  April 
4  letter  to  the  President: 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  an  Atomic  Sputnik'  in  terms 
of  our  nuclear  policy  visa  vis  the  Soviets. 
They  are  rapidly  moving  to  build  breeder  re- 
actor plants  and  deploy  light  water  nuclear 
power  plants  so  as  to  put  us  clearly  in 
second  place  in  the  nuclear  league," 

"The  Russians  have  no  intention  of  slow- 
ing their  already  ambitious  breeder  pro- 
gram. They  have  been  operating  a  350 
megawatt  plant  on  the  Caspian  Sea:  this 
Clinch  River'  plant  has  been  on  line  for 
over  3  years.  They  plan  fo  complete  and 
begin  operation  of  a  600  megawatt  plant  in 
1980.  Thus  within  the  next  several  years 
they  will  have  accumulated  operating  expe- 
rience of  6-8  years  on  two  different  breeder 
plant  designs,  Mr.  Morozov  (Deputy  Chair- 
man of  the  Soviet  State  Committee  for 
Atomic  Energy)  told  me  that  design  of  a 
1.600  megawatt  plant  is  about  to  begin  and 
construction  will  start  in  the  next  few  years. 
The  Soviets  expect  that  it  will  take  only  7 
years  to  build  this  commercial-sized  plant.  ' 
"The  Soviets  clearly  recognize  the  urgen- 
cy of  pursuing  the  breeder  option  based  on 
world  uranium  reserves,  common  sense  eco- 
nomics and  the  need  for  some  degree  of 
energy  independence  from  fossil  fuels.  How- 
ever, their  goals  for  nuclear  power  go 
beyond  the  generation  of  electricity.  The 
Soviets  intend  to  satisfy  one-third  of  all 
their  energy  requirements  for  heat  and  elec- 
tricity thru  nuclear  power  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  They  feel  so  confident  about  this 
that  they  are  promising  Eastern  European 
nations  all  the  electricity  that  these  coun- 
tries will  require  for  future  decades.  The 
ambitious  building  program  for  atomic 
plants  in  the  Ukraine  is  dramatic  evidence 
of  this  commitment.  I  think  you  will  agree 
that  our  own  program  pales  beside  the  Sovi- 
ets despite  our  clear  need  and  technological 
edge.  It  is  freightening  to  speculate  on  the 
degree  of  control  of  the  world  market  they 
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might  achieve  by   implementing  this  pro- 
gram." 

Prom  Oversight  Report  of  Energy  Devel- 
opment and  Aerospace  Technology  in  the 
Pacific  Basin,  after  visits  to  Japan  and  the 
Philippines: 

"It  is  clear.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  Pacific  Basin  are  inti 
mately  tied  to  the  stability  of  energy  supply 
for  the  nations  of  the  Far  East.  This  was 
brought  home  to  me  forcefully  in  my  discus- 
sions with  the  Elmperor  and  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan  as  well  as  in  conversations  with 
President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines.  Fur- 
thermore, discussions  with  the  Japanese 
convinced  me  that  we  are  headed  for  a 
worldwide  "nuclear  energy  showdown" 
within  the  next  few  years.  Despite  the  clear 
need  of  the  Japanese  for  this  clean  source 
of  energy,  antinuclear  groups  from  the  U.S. 
have  stimulated  the  opposition  of  local  gov- 
ernments and  has  thus  delayed  the  deploy 
ment  of  even  their  nuclear  plants. 

"The  negative  Austrian  referendum,  the 
recent  slim  survival  of  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment, and  the  possibility  of  a  West  German 
vote  on  nuclear  are  further  indications  of 
the  worldwide  efforts  of  this  no-growth' 
movement.  I  believe  it  is  tragic  that  our 
present  U.S.  nuclear  policy  remains  ambiva- 
lent at  best  and  gives  our  friends  no  choice 
but  to  view  us  as  an  unreliable  nuclear  part- 
ner. Our  leadership  is  badly  needed  as  the 
all-or-nothing'  showdowns  nears  on  the 
choice  of  an  expanded  use  of  nuclear  fission 
versus  a  greater  dependence  on  Arab  oil." 

"The  Japanese  feel  that  institutional  ar- 
rangements and  technical  fixes  can  be  ac- 
complished to  safeguard  nuclear  fuel 
throughout  reprocessing  and  at  breeder  re- 
actor plants." 

The  Japanese  feel  that  the  greatest 
impact  of  the  American  nuclear  non-prolif- 
eration policy  will  be  felt  by  Japan  alone  be- 
cause nuclear  reprocessing  and  breeder  reac- 
tors represent  their  lifeline'  and  they  have 
a  binding  nuclear  energy  agreement  with 
the  United  States." 

I  believe  that  the  negative  results  of  the 
non-proliferation  policy  are  well  under- 
stood, and  I  wrote  more  than  2  years  ago  in 
the  findings  From  my  European  Oversight 
Report  of  December,  1977: 

■'This  country's  radical  change  in  policy 
toward  the  development  of  nuclear  energy 
and  peaceful  export  of  nuclear  technology 
has  raised  grave  doubts  among  our  friends. 
We  are  losing  credibility  with  these  nations 
and  losing  business  in  the  export  of  peaceful 
applications  of  nuclear  energy  as  well. 

"Our  reneging  on  past  nuclear  commit- 
ments not  only  means  that  this  country's 
technological  capability  will  be  wasted  but 
also  leaves  open  the  market  to  nations  who 
may  not  share  our  concerns  about  the 
peaceful  uses  of  the  atom. 

"We  are  destroying  our  image  as  good 
neighbors  and  raising  serious  questions  in 
the  international  community  about  whether 
we  honor  the  traditional  American  view  of 
the  sanctity  of  contracts'." 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  nu- 
clear non-proliferation  act  has  played  a 
positive  role  as  a  congressional  guide  to  Ad- 
ministration policy.  I  regret  that  I  cannot. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  was  adopted  without 
extensive  debate  or  controversy  and  was  not 
subject  to  adequate  scrutiny  by  either  body. 
The  Administration  has  interpreted  the 
NNPA  in  a  terribly  rigid  manner,  such  that 
we  have  offended  many  friendly  nations  by 
reneging  on  past  commitments  and  forcing 
them  to  renegotiate  contracts.  This  seems  to 
me  utterly  contradictory  to  the  time-hon- 
ored American  way  of  doing  business,  and 
has.  as  I  pointed  out  over  two  years  ago.  put 
other  nations  in  the  state  of  "Quiet  Rage  " 
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as  a  result  of  dealing  with  us  on  nuclear 
matters.  I  should  point  out  also  that  our  un- 
reliability as  a  nuclear  supplier  leads  to  loss 
of  other  business  as  well. 

In  Yugoslavia.  Spain.  Argentina.  Brazil 
and  Japan,  I  have  heard  the  same  litany. 
Nations  who  want  to  be  treated  as  friends 
have  been  alienated  by  the  Administration's 
approach  and  their  inflexible  and  unfortu- 
nate interpretation  of  congressional  intent. 
Our  Science  and  Technology  Committee 
saw  the  bankruptcy  of  this  policy  as  early  as 
the  summer  of  1977,  when  we  visited  West- 
ern Europe.  The  officials  of  the  French 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  were 
stunned  by  the  U.S.  withdrawal  in  breeder 
technology,  a  choice  which  has  clearly  put 
us  in  second  place  in  the  nuclear  league. 
The  other  nations  on  the  forefront  of  breed- 
er technology  have  since  smiled  quietly  and 
gone  full-speed-ahead  on  their  own  breeder 
programs.  France  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  now  accumulated  more  large  plant  op- 
erating experience  than  the  U.S.  and  are  on 
the  threshold  of  irreversibly  out-distancing 
us  in  advanced  nuclear  technology.  Only  a 
strong  breeder  base  technology  program  has 
kept  our  nuclear  capability  together  in  the 
face  of  the  stalemate  of  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project.  Yet.  the  Adminis- 
tration has  now  reneged  on  their  commit- 
ment to  funding  this  program. 

Despite  the  Administration's  continued 
opposition  to  Clinch  River  and  their  recent 
reneg  on  the  promise  to  fully  fund  the  base 
program,  we  have  tried  another  avenue  of 
compromise  with  the  President.  When  I  vis- 
ited England  last  summer  I  had  discussions 
with  Dr.  Waller  Marshall,  the  No.  2  man  in 
the  British  Atomic  Energy  Agency.  As  a 
result  of  those  discussions.  I  decided  to  put 
support  for  a  Committee  Amendment  to 
fund  a  joint  U.S. /U.K.  Plant  Design  Study 
to  demonstrate  breeder  technology.  The 
British  are.  of  course,  very  anxious  to  be  in- 
volved in  a  cooperative  project  which  can 
lower  the  funding  requirements  and  at  the 
same  time  make  available  the  tremendous 
capability  of  U.S.  component  manufacturers 
and  advanced  system  design  teams. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  first  joint  plant 
need  not  necessarily  be  in  the  U.S.  although 
I  am  sure  our  industry  would  prefer  it  that 
way.  So  this  funding  of  up  to  $15  million  for 
joint  design  activity  is  intended  to  once 
again  offer  the  White  House  an  out  after  all 
their  unfortunate  rhetoric  and  the  Presi- 
dent's own  personal  antipathy  for  building 
Clinch  River  projects. 

I  recently  returned  from  South  America 
and.  upon  my  return.  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  my  findings  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  U.S.  nuclear  policy  in  South 
America.  It  is  indeed  a  microcosm  of  failure 
and  bankruptcy  of  the  Carter  approach  and 
the  ultimate  in  counterproductivity.  We 
have,  in  our  own  hemisphere,  just  as  around 
the  world,  alienated  our  friends.  In  fact,  we 
have  virtually  killed  the  "good  neighbor" 
policy  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  and 
provided  an  entry  for  Soviet  Technology 
and  policy  influence  into  the  Southern  part 
of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

I  also  learned  that  our  policy  of  denial  of 
military  technology  coupled  with  an  over- 
zealous  and  naive  administration  desire  to 
impress  our  human  rights  on  other  nations 
has  further  widened  the  breach  between  us 
and  our  South  American  neighbors.  The  nu- 
clear nonproliferation  policy  seems  to  me  an 
unfortunate  but  logical  extension  of  the  Ad- 
ministration myopic  view  that  by  not  selling 
weapons  and  defense  systems  to  other  coun- 
tries we  can  prevent  them  from  having  any. 
This,  coupled  with  the  Administration's 
overwhelming  desire  to  make  other  coun- 
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tries  into  its  own  image  in  terms  of  their  in- 
ternal policies,  has  led  to  bitter  diplomatic 
exchanges  and  only  the  most  patient  U.S. 
Ambassadors  can  prevent  the  damage  from 
being  irreversible, 

I  have  talked  to  foreign  government  off! 
cials.  U.S,  Ambassadors,  diplomatic  staff. 
State  Department  people  in  Washington, 
and  representatives  of  U.S,  and  foreign  in- 
dustries. All  the  results  are  in— 

The  policy  is  an  abject  failure.  We  must 
rather  return  to  treating  other  nations  as 
real  nuclear  partners  by  attempting  to 
achieve  bilateral  agreements  which  are  mu 
tually  acceptable.  Also,  we  must  prove  our- 
selves a  reliable  partner  by  supplying  nu- 
clear materials  and  technology  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  Such  an  approach  would  call  for 
treating  Argentina,  for  example,  differently 
than  Paki.stan. 

This  is  the  only  reasonable  way  in  which 
we  can  retain  any  influence  over  the  nuclear 
policy  of  other  nations.  Otherwise,  they 
will,  as  so  many  have  done  in  the  past  few 
years,  obtain  the  materials  and  technology 
elsewhere,  and  finally,  become  completely 
independent  of  us  and  our  influence  will  be 
lost. 

I  urge  you  to  work  for  this  kind  of  change. 
It  isn't  too  late  yet  but  it  is  the  Uth  hour 
and  our  nation's  nuclear  future  is  at  siakel* 
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tion  declaring  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  social  security  benefits  remain 
tax  exempt,  despite  a  recommendation 
by  the  Advisory  Council  on  Social  Se- 
curity that  half  of  social  security 
benefits  be  taxed.  This  tax  would  have 
been  an  unacceptable  hardship  on 
social  security  recipients  who  are  now 
struggling  to  make  ends  meet.  In  Feb- 
ruary. I  joined  with  the  New  York  con- 
gressional delegation  in  urging  HEW 
to  suspend  implementation  of  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
limits  on  medicaid  reimbursement  for 
skilled  nursing  facilities.  These  limits 
would  have  been  extremely  detrimen- 
tal for  the  elderly  of  our  State  who  re- 
quire high-quality  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices in  an  institutional  setting. 

In  acknowledging  the  commendable 
work  accomplished  by  America's  nurs- 
ing homes  this  week,  let  us  be  aware  of 
the  contributions,  past  and  present,  of 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens,  who  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  society  and  our  her- 
itage.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr,  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
this  is  National  Nursing  Home  Week, 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  our  Na- 
tion's 1.3  million  nursing  home  resi- 
dents, the  licensed  facilities,  and  the 
employees  who  care  for  them.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  is  an  average  of 
10.000  persons  in  each  congressional 
district  who  depend  directly  on  nurs- 
ing homes  for  care  or  a  living.  Let  us 
be  reminded  that  love  is  ageless.  There 
are  no  age  limits  on  the  need  for  love 
or  the  ability  to  give  it. 

Today  the  plight  of  the  elderly 
should  be  of  great  concern  to  the  Con- 
gress. Senior  citizens  are  the  group 
that  is  hardest  hit  by  the  present 
double-digit  inflation,  since  they  must 
live  on  a  fixed  income.  A  large  major- 
ity of  this  group  are  people  who  h^^ve 
been  small  savers  over  the  years.  They 
do  not  have  the  funds  in  savings  ac- 
counts that  enable  them  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  high-interest  rates  that 
are  available  to  those  who  have  sub- 
stantial accumulations  of  money. 
Today's  spiraling  inflation  erodes  the 
interest  which  is  earned  on  the  modest 
savings  of  most  senior  citizens,  and 
this  interest  is  further  penalized  by 
being  subject  to  taxation. 

Throughout  my  years  in  Congress.  I 
have  actively  pursued  ways  to  ease  the 
financial  burden  for  older  Americans. 
In  January,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
exclude  $500  of  interest  on  savings 
from  the  gross  income  of  each  individ- 
ual who  has  attained  the  age  of  65. 
Last  December,  I  sponsored  a  resolu- 
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experienced  on  the  sale  of  a  home  may 
be  deferred  even  if  the  seller  buys  a 
less  expensive  home  than  he  sold.  The 
second  part  of  the  bill  allows  an  indi- 
vidual 30  months  to  reinvest  in  an- 
other home  rather  than  the  current 
limitation  of  18  months. 

While  I  recognize  that  these  changes 
will  not  encourage  people  to  buy 
down,  "  they  will  remove  the  penalty 
for  buying  down  that  is  in  our  existing 
law.  In  my  judgment  this  represents 
an  important  first  step  in  bringing  our 
tax  policy  in  line  with  contemporary 
housing  reality.* 


TAX  POLICY-HOUSING 

HON.  MARTIN  OLAV  SABO 

OF  MINNKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  IS.  1980 

•  Mr,  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  remedy  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  serious  flaw  in  our  tax 
policy  as  it  relates  to  housing.  Existing 
tax  law  provides  that  capital  gains 
taxes  on  the  sale  of  a  home  can  be  de- 
ferred only  if  the  seller  meets  two  con- 
ditions. First,  he  must  buy  a  more  ex- 
pensive home  than  the  one  he  sells. 
and  second,  he  must  do  so  within  18 
months  of  the  sale  of  his  other  home. 

I  think  this  type  of  tax  law  has  cer- 
tain negative  effects  which  should  not 
be  allowed  to  continue.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  effects  involves  effi- 
cient use  of  our  Nation's  existing  hous- 
ing stock.  I  have  long  felt  that  we 
should  have  public  policies  which  en- 
courage middle-aged  couples  whose 
children  have  left  home  to  move  into 
smaller  housing.  Such  policies  would 
free  up  larger  family  homes  for  young 
couples  with  growing  families  who 
need  more  space  and  would  put  cou- 
ples who  no  longer  need  that  space 
into  more  energy  efficient  homes.  Yet 
our  current  tax  laws  penalize  middle- 
aged  people  if  they  sell  their  large 
family  home  to  buy  a  smaller,  less  ex- 
pensive house. 

The  second  pi-oblem  involves  mobil- 
ity. Any  person  who  must  move  today 
has  a  very  difficult  time  buying  a 
home  which  is  more  expensive  than 
his  present  home  unless  he  also  expe- 
riences a  substantial  rise  in  income. 
This  problem  occurs  at  any  time  when 
mortgage  interest  rates  are  unusually 
high. 

My  bill  works  to  alleviate  these 
problems  in  the  following  way.  First 
this  bill  provides  that  the  capital  gains 


DEMOCRATIC    CAUCUS    OPPOSES 
TAXATION     OF     SOCIAL     SECU 
RITY  BENEFITS 

HON.  RICHARD  L  OHINGER 

OF  NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr,  Speaker.  1  am 
delighted  to  announce  to  the  House 
that  this  morning  the  Democratic 
caucus,  by  a  vote  of  153  to  0.  passed 
the  Ottinger-Albosta  resolution  which 
requests  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee begin  action  on  measures  reaf- 
firming the  fact  that  social  security 
benefits  remain  tax  exempt. 

The  resolution  considered  today  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues 
facing  the  Congress  and  the  country— 
the  proposed  taxation  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  This  proposal  has  trau- 
matized not  only  the  35  million  social 
security  recipients  who  already  are 
being  wiped  out  by  inflation,  but  also 
the  millions  of  American  workers  who 
are  contributing  to  the  social  security 
program  and  justifiably  counting  on 
the  benefits  for  which  they  have  been 
paying. 

Since  the  Advisory  Council's  recom- 
mendations were  published  in  Decem- 
ber, I  have  been  deluged  with  mail 
from  senior  citizens  alarmed  at  the 
prospect  of  having  one-half  of  their 
social  security  benefits  taxed.  Social 
security  is  the  single  most  important 
source  of  income  for  the  largest 
number  of  older  Americans.  We  owe  it 
to  them  to  resoundingly  reject  the  Ad- 
visory Council's  recommendation.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  almost  300 
Members  of  Congress  have  lent  their 
support  to  measures  opposing  the  tax- 
ation of  social  security  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition, the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  and  National  Associ- 
ation of  Retired  Teachers,  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  Gray 
Panthers,  and  the  'Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  have  joined  the  fight  to  prevent 
the  taxation  of  benefits. 

Social  security  benefits  have  been 
tax  free  from  the  start  of  the  pro- 
gram. Taxing  these  benefits  now 
would  be  a  major  break  with  the  faith 
of  the  workers  in  this  country.  These 
workers  have  paid  their  social  security 
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taxes  for  10.  20.  30.  or  40  years  and 
now  are  facing  the  possibility  of  being 
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However,    last    summer    I    was    in- 
formed by  the  New  York  City  Patrol- 
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be  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  purchase  bulletproof  vests. 
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to  promote  an  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  this  American  musical  tradi- 
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youth  was  considered  the  prime  of  life, 
and  as  one  got  older,  the  flower  of 
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member  of  the  Sharpsburg  School  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  work  on  behalf  of  the 
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taxes  for  10.  20,  30,  or  40  years  and 
now  are  facing  the  possibility  of  being 
taxed  again— and  the  social  security 
tax  is  already  the  most  regressive 
impost  we  have.  How  can  we  expect 
American  workers  to  continue  to  sup- 
port the  social  security  system  if  we 
renege  on  the  promise  of  the  benefits 
for  which  they  have  paid? 

Taxing  one-half  of  social  security 
payments  would  mean  an  average  in- 
creased tax  burden  of  $350  for  almost 
half  of  the  social  security  recipients.  I 
find  this  tax  proposal  particularly  ap- 
palling at  a  time  when  those  on  fixed 
incomes  are  staggering  under  the  bur- 
dens of  inflation,  struggling  to  make 
ends  meet. 

Taxing  benefits  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  reducing  benefits  and  this  is 
not  consistent  with  our  past  efforts  to 
try  to  protect  the  elderly  from  the 
devastating  effects  of  inflation.  To 
give  with  one  hand  and  take  away 
with  the  other  is  a  cruel  hoax  on  the 
disabled,  retirees,  and  survivors. 

The  Ottinger-Albosta  resolution 
asked  the  caucus  to  go  on  record  as  a 
matter  of  party  policy  that  either  the 
Albosta  bill  or  the  Otlinger  bill— both 
opposing  the  taxation  of  social  secu- 
rity benefits— be  considered  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. I  hope  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  now  act 
promptly  to  report  out  our  measures 
so  that  the  House  may  go  officially  on 
record  opposing  the  taxation  of  social 
security  benefits.* 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS' 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1980 

HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  ffEW  YORK 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this, 
the  occasion  of  Police  Memorial  Day.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill,  along  with  my 
colleague  from  New  York.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Ottinger.  to  protect  police  offi- 
cers from  handgun  bullets  that  can 
penetrate  bulletproof  vests. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department  for  23 
years.  I  recognize  that  the  protection 
of  our  Nation's  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers is  essential  if  we  are  to  continue 
to  have  a  highly  qualified  crime  pre- 
vention force.  The  legislation  I  offer 
today,  entitled  Law  EJnforcement  Of- 
ficers' Protection  Act  of  1980.  '  is  de- 
signed to  achieve  this  extremely  im- 
portant goal. 

A  brief  history  of  this  issue  reveals 
that  the  alarming  rate  of  police  offi- 
cers killed  or  injured  in  the  line  of 
duty  each  year  has  resulted  in  the  in- 
creased use  of  bulletproof  vests  for 
police  protection.  Consequently,  the 
number  of  firearm  related  deaths 
among  law  enforcement  officers  be- 
tween 1975  and  1978  decreased  by  28 
percent. 
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However,  last  summer  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  New  York  City  Patrol- 
men's Benevolent  Association  that: 

*  •  •  the  greater  New  York  area  is  becom- 
ing a  dumping  ground  for  a  new  powerful 
bullet  that  can  tear  through  bulletproof 
vests  •  *  *.  These  bullets  should  be  out- 
lawed •  •  •  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  of 
police  officers  •  *  *. 

Based  on  a  thorough  and  lengthy 
foUowup  investigation  into  this 
matter.  I  determined  that  there  is  an 
entire  class  of  bullets— often  referred 
to  as  metal-  or  armor-piercing— which 
can  penetrate  bulletproof  vests.  Fur- 
thermore, most  of  these  bullets  are 
available  to  the  public  on  a  nationwide 
basis.  Unfortunately,  no  official  data 
has  been  collected  to  show  conclusive- 
ly which  bullets  have  this  capability  or 
what  the  risk  is  to  police  officers. 

The  legislation  I  offer  today  would 
address  this  problem  by  establishing  a 
Federal  study  to  compile  such  infor- 
mation and  recommend  appropriate 
action  to  eliminate  this  serious 
threat— possibly  including  a  ban  on 
the  manufacturing  of  these  bullets. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
conduct  a  study  to  determine: 

First,  the  capacity  of  bulletproof 
vests  to  withstand  handgun  bullets: 

Second,  which  handgun  bullets  cur- 
rently available  to  the  public  through 
importation,  manufacture,  sale,  or 
other  transfer  can  penetrate  those 
bulletproof  vests  commonly  used  by 
law  enforcement  officers;  and 

Third,  the  effectiveness  of  current 
law  in  restricting  the  public  availabil- 
ity and  use  of  such  bullets. 

Presently,  about  17  manufacturers 
of  soft  body  armor  are  now  producing 
units  commercially  for  sale  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  U.S.  law  enforce- 
ment organizations.  Most,  if  not  all. 
soft  body  armor  available  today  is 
made  of  differing  numbers  of  layers  of 
Kevlar,  a  synthetic— aramid— fiber 
produced  by  the  Du  Pont  Co.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  of  layers  of  Kevlar 
used,  the  weaving  and  other  processes 
used  in  the  production  of  the  final 
protective  vest  affects  the  strength  of 
the  product. 

Today's  soft  armor  apparently  can 
protect  against  the  large  majority  of 
bullet  threats  facing  law  enforcement 
officers.  According  to  representatives 
of  soft  body  armor  apparel  manufac- 
turers, about  250  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  been  protected  from  death 
or  injury  by  using  bulletproof  vests  be- 
tween 1975  and  1978.  Although  this  in- 
formation cannot  be  absolutely  con- 
firmed, it  should  be  noted  that  the 
number  of  firearm-related  deaths 
among  law  enforcement  officers 
during  that  same  period  of  time  de- 
creased by  28  percent. 

Adding  to  this  encouraging  informa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  earlier  in  this 
Congress,  legislation  was  approved 
that  allows  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  (LEAA)  funds  to 
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be  used  by  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  purchase  bulletproof  vests. 

However,  throughout  my  investiga- 
tion into  this  issue.  I  communicated 
with  numerous  recognized  experts  in 
the  field  of  ballistics  and  firearms 
from  both  the  private  and  public 
sector.  The  consensus  was  there  are  a 
number  of  armor-piercing  and  some 
non-armor-piercing  handgun  bullets 
that  are  capable  of  penetrating  com- 
monly used  bulletproof  vests.  General- 
ly, it  was  agreed,  these  bullets  are  con- 
structed of  .steel-jacketed  lead  or  hard 
metal  alloys:  they  are  often  pointed  in 
shape  rather  than  being  flat,  rounded, 
or  hollow-pointed:  and  they  are  classi- 
fied as  "high  velocity."  Unfortunately, 
while  their  seems  to  be  a  real  danger 
for  police  officers,  there  is  just  no  offi- 
cial data  to  support  this  claim. 

Simply  stated,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Officers'  Protection  Act  of  1980  seeks 
to  provide  answers  where  there  are 
questions.  Ultimately,  it  will  help  to 
prevent  deaths  and  serious  injury  to 
those  courageous  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  risk  their  lives  for 
others. 

Whenever  legislation  of  this  nature 
is  proposed,  there  is  a  concern  regis- 
tered about  how  it  relates  to  the 
highly  emotional  issue  of  gun  control. 
Let  me  put  those  concerns  to  rest. 
This  legislation  does  not,  in  any  way, 
contradict  my  longstanding  opposition 
to  gun  control.  Rather,  the  problem  to 
be  addressed  is  gun  abuse.  Earlier  this 
Congress,  I  sponsored  legislation  im- 
posing mandatory  minimum  penalties 
for  those  persons  convicted  of  using 
guns  in  the  commission  of  a  crime. 
Here  again,  my  objective  is  crime  re- 
duction, with  a  special  emphasis  on 
protecting  the  lives  of  our  law  enforce- 
ment officers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  this 
legislation  on  Police  Memorial  Day  be- 
cause it  is  not  enough  to  simply  re- 
member those  officers  who  died  while 
protecting  the  laws  of  our  Nation.  We 
must  take  effective  actions  ainJed  at 
preventing  future  deaths.  LastTyear, 
158  law  enforcement  officers  were 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  and  over 
40.000  were  wounded.  We  cannot  and 
must  not  allow  this  tragedy  to  persist. 
I  urge  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in 
this  important  cause.* 


THE  RAMAPO  VALLEY  CHORUS 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  Ramapo  Valley 
Chapter  of  Sweet  Adelines.  Inc.  As  an 
international  nonprofit  women's  orga- 
nization dedicated  to  teaching  and 
singing  four-part  harmony,  barber- 
shop style.  Sweet  Adelines,  Inc.  seeks 
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to  promote  an  awareness  and  apprecia- 
tion of  this  American  musical  tradi- 
tion. Total  membership  throughout 
the  United  States  and  the  world  cur- 
rently exceeds  31,000. 

The  Ramapo  Valley  Chapter  has 
demonstrated  a  professional  caliber 
and  high  level  of  musical  excitement 
that  has  received  worldwide  recogni- 
tion. The  caliber  of  their  perform- 
ances have  won  them  numerous 
awards  including  top  honors  at  the  In- 
ternational Sweet  Adeline  Chorus 
competition  in  St.  Louis  last  Novem- 
ber. In  order  to  qualify  for  the  compe- 
tition, they  had  to  win  the  Greater 
New  York  Region  No.  15  champion- 
ships against  21  other  competitors. 

Long  recognized  for  their  show-stop- 
ping performances,  the  Ramapo 
Valley  Adeline  Chorus  is  a  pacesetter 
in  the  development  of  this  American 
musical  style.  Under  the  direction  of 
Renee  Craig,  their  staging,  costuming, 
and  choreography  enhance  their  com- 
manding sound  to  provide  entertain- 
ment with  style  and  flair. 

Since  their  charter  in  1964,  the 
Ramapo  Valley  Chorus  has  traveled 
thousands  of  miles,  performing  in  con- 
cert halls  around  the  world.  These  in- 
cluded performances  in  New  York's 
Carnegie  Hall.  Waldorf-Astoria,  the 
Royal  Albert  Hall  in  London  as  well  as 
a  BBC  television  appearance.  The  club 
continues  to  pursue  an  active  schedule 
of  public  appearances  in  an  effort  to 
promote  worthwhile  projects.  The 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  indeed  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  a  capable  and  dedi- 
cated group  of  performers  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  honoring 
their  past  and  future  accomplish- 
menis.# 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  of  May  1980  is  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month.  During  this  month, 
Americans  will  increase  their  aware- 
ness and  sensitivity  toward  the  grow- 
ing population  of  senior  citizens. 

In  1941,  the  population  of  Americans 
age  65  and  over  represented  only  7 
percent  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United  States.  In  1970,  the  percentage 
reached  a  full  10  percent.  By  the  year 
2020,  almost  16  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  of  age  65  and  older,  almost 
40  million  people.  This  remarkable 
demographic  change  is  the  result  of 
the  increased  longevity  and  decreased 
fertility  of  Americans;  as  our  popula- 
tion grows  older,  our  institutions  must 
be  molded  to  accommodate  it.  Our  so- 
ciety has  been  historically  youth  ori- 
ented. America's  youth  culture  mani- 
fested itself  in  our  perception  of  our 
heroes,  our  Government,  commerce, 
and  the  world  at  large.  As  a  result. 
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youth  was  considered  the  prime  of  life, 
and  as  one  got  older,  the  flower  of 
youth  withered  into  the  wrinkle  of  old 
age.  Unlike  other  more  mature  cul- 
tures, ours  was  prone  to  discard  the 
aged  as  useless;  a  norm  of  respect  for 
the  potential  contributions  of  the  el- 
derly to  society  never  developed  here, 
as  it  has  in  China. 

All  this  can  and  must  be  changed. 
We  must  come  to  realize  that  the  con- 
tributions of  the  elderly  to  our  society 
is  invaluable.  With  age  does  not  auto- 
matically comes  senility,  as  many 
young  people  prefer  to  believe;  with 
age  comes  experience  and  wisdom.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  our  society  can  use 
a  shot  of  wisdom. 

Here  on  Capitol  Hill,  significant 
steps  have  been  taken  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  have  been  at  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  the  rights  of  senior  citi- 
zens during  my  16  years  in  Congress; 
during  that  time,  I  have  initiated  sub- 
stantial progress.  I  have  sponsored  and 
cosponsored  more  than  25  pieces  of 
legislation  which  address  the  needs  of 
our  senior  citizens,  including  medicare, 
a  comprehensive  nutrition  program, 
numerous  upgradings  of  the  social  se- 
curity system,  and  more.  Just  this 
spring,  I  introduced  H.R.  6701.  a  bill 
which  would  provide  that  all  limits  on 
home  health  care  visits  be  removed  as 
a  criteria  for  medicare  reimbursement, 
and  to  provide  coverage  for  ser\ices 
furnished  in  outpatient  facilities  and 
elderly  day  care  centers.  The  Claude 
Pepper  internship  program,  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  cosponsored.  pro- 
vides the  elderly  with  an  opportunity 
to  serve  as  congressional  interns— to 
share  with  us  the  wealth  of  their  expe- 
rience and  knowledge. 

On  the  community  level,  senior  cen- 
ters, nutrition  projects,  and  other 
aging  network  programs  must  be  pro- 
moted, improved  when  necessary,  and 
maintained.  The  aging  population  is 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our 
population;  comprehensive  community 
programs  and  services  must  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future  to  help  older 
Americans  maximize  their  potential 
contribution  to  our  society.  Our  cul- 
ture's historic  dynamism  will  thus  be 
enhanced— reinforced  by  the  ideas  of 
an  increasingly  active  population  of 
older  Americans.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ANGELO  ALI 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the  hu- 
manitarian contributions  made  to 
Sharpsburg  and  the  greater  Pitts- 
burgh community  by  the  late  Angelo 
AH. 

Mr.  Ali  gave  over  40  years  of  dedi- 
cated public  service  to  his  community. 
His    career    included    20    years    as    a 
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member  of  the  Sharpsburg  School  Dis- 
trict as  well  as  work  on  behalf  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce.  Rotary,  and 
Little  League.  Throughout  these  activ- 
ities Mr.  Ali  impressed  those  who 
knew  him  with  his  energy,  warmth, 
and  concern  for  those  in  need  of  help 

In  the  last  12  years  of  his  life  Mr  Ali 
helped  establish  the  Northern  Area 
Multi-Service  Center  of  Allegh?ny 
County.  As  its  first  president.  Mr  Ali 
nurtured  this  organization  from  its 
very  beginning  in  1968  into  a  major  or- 
ganization that  provides  social  ser\ices 
for  the  elderly  and  mentally  retarded. 
In  addition,  the  center  provides  trans- 
portation for  families  in  need  as  well 
as  community  recreation.  The  contri- 
bution of  the  center  to  the  Pittsburgh 
community  reflects  the  commitment 
and  dedication  of  Angelo  Ali. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  rare  when  an  mdi- 
vidual  leaves  behind  a  truly  long-last- 
ing legacy  for  his  fellow  man.  Angelo 
Ali  leaves  with  us  a  continuing  com- 
mitment to  work  on  behalf  of  our  own 
community.  Pittsburgh  is  a  better 
place  because  of  the  contributions  of 
Angelo  Ali.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MERL  F.  SLOAN 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

*  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  the  vice  president 
of  student  personnel  and  assistant  su- 
perintendent of  El  Camino  College  in 
Torrance.  Calif.,  has  announced  his  re- 
tirement to  be  effective  June  30.  1980. 
This  is  truly  an  occasion  to  be  marked, 
as  Mr.  Sloan  has  held  these  positions 
since  El  Camino  College's  inception  in 
1947.  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  honor  Mr.  Sloan. 

Merl  Sloan  has  been  a  longtime  resi- 
dent of  southern  California,  having 
moved  there  from  his  home  State  of 
South  Dakota  in  1937.  He  received  a 
B.S.  from  Northern  State  Teachers 
College  in  Aberdeen.  S.  Dak..  1935.  and 
an  M.S.  from  the  University  of  South- 
ern California,  in  1938.  He  began  his 
45  years  of  service  as  a  mathematics 
teacher— first,  at  Elk  Point  High 
School.  1935-37.  and.  then,  at  Leu- 
zinger  High  School.  1938  41.  In  1941. 
he  assumed  the  position  of  vice  princi- 
pal/dean of  boys  at  Leuzinger  High 
School  and  corisequently,  in  1941, 
moved  to  El  Camino  College  where  he 
has  worked  since. 

During  his  45-year  distinguished 
career  in  education.  Merl  Sloan  has 
been  president  of  the  California  Deans 
of  Men  Association,  college  repre- 
sentative to  the  Metropolitan  Athletic 
Conference,  member  of  the  founding 
faculty  of  El  Camino  College,  and 
member  of  the  Hawthorne  Kiwanis 
Club,  among  others.  His  projects  have 
ranged  from  getting  El  Camino  Col- 
lege off  the  ground  to  completing  the 
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$4  million  student  services  center  at 
the  college  which  opened  in  1977. 
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members  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live.* 
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DISSENTING  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  7244 


YtrxKT      rkAvmi    n  i  r  ti 
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head   offices   and   foreign   branches.   Since       What  we  have  seen  again  and  again 
last   fall.  Japanese   banks   have  been  con-    durine  the  oast  30  vears  is  that   the 
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$4  million  student  services  center  at 
the  college  which  opened  in  1977. 

If  there  is  one  word  which  describes 
Merl  Sloans  life  s  work,  that  word  is 
dedication.  His  dedication  is  well 
known— not  only  at  El  Camino  Col- 
lege, but  throughout  Greater  Los  An- 
geles. 1  m  told  that  Mr.  Sloan's  car  is 
usually  the  tirst  one  in  the  staff  park- 
ing lot  and  that  it  is  rare  to  see  his 
seat  at  football  games  ever  vacant. 
Further,  vacations  have  been  sand- 
wiched between  semesters  and  he  has 
probably  set  some  sort  of  school 
record  for  his  accumulation  of  unused 
sick  leave. 

Yes;  this  is  truly  a  remarkable  man. 
Over  his  career,  he  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  influence  profoundly  the 
lives  of  many  thousands  of  students 
who  have  passed  through  his  classes 
and  at  El  Camino  College.  I  am  certain 
that  this  opportunity  was  not  lost. 
These  same  students  will  undoubtedly 
tell  you  what  a  fine  man  Merl  Sloan  is 
and  how  their  lives  would  not  be  the 
same  had  they  not  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  meet  him.  Certainly.  El  Camino 
College  would  not  be  what  it  is  today 
had  it  not  been  for  Merl  Sloan.  He  has 
been  a  guiding  force  since  its  inception 
and  will  remain  so  even  in  retirement. 

The  college  and  the  community  will 
have  a  public  celebration  of  Merl 
Sloan's  dedication  to  education  on 
Thursday.  May  22.  at  Los  Verdes 
Country  Club  in  Rancho  Palos  Verdes. 
I  know  I  join  in  the  countless  others  in 
a  heartfelt  Thank  you,  Merl,  for  a 
job  well  done'  and  in  wishing  him  all 
the  best  in  his  future  endeavors. • 
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members  to  the  society  in  which  they 
live.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
extremely  important  week  in  Idaho 
and  in  all  of  the  other  50  States  be- 
cause this  is  the  week  that  we,  in  Con- 
gress, have  the  opportunity  to  honor 
and  recognize  the  contributions  the 
nursing  home  industry  has  provided  to 
our  communities  and  to  realize  their 
potential  for  the  future. 

This  week  is  a  time  when  we  should 
recognize  the  benefits  of  tapping  the 
knowledge  and  experience  of  our 
senior  citizens  and  recognize  the  valu- 
able resource  our  society  has  in  the 
life  experiences  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

This  week  is  also  a  time  in  which  we 
should  begin  to  further  our  plans  for 
making  use  of  that  valuable  resource 
and  not  only  initiate  plans  and  pro- 
grams as  to  how  we  might  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  senior  citizens  but  also 
create  programs  in  which  our  older 
Americans    can    remain    contributing 


FOOD  STAMPS 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

OF  VIRGIIf  lA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  1980.  the  Hou.se 
passed  S.  1309— the  Food  Stamp  Act 
Amendments  of  1980.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  I,  along  with  a  large  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  supported  this  much 
needed  legislation.  As  we  are  all  aware, 
had  the  Congress  not  acted  in  time. 
the  food  stamp  program  would  have 
completely  shut  down,  causing  depri- 
vation for  the  low-income  elderly,  dis- 
abled, children,  and  unemployed 
Americans.  The  program  would  have 
run  out  of  money  on  June  1.  1980.  be- 
cause the  spending  ceiling  set  in  1977 
did  not  account  for  higher  than  antici- 
pated costs  for  food,  higher  unemploy- 
ment, and  new  participants.  To  let  the 
program  stop  abruptly  would  have 
indeed  been  a  shameful,  if  not  a  cruel. 
thing  to  do,  especially  in  light  of  the 
basic  need  for  the  program  and  several 
successes  it  has  registered  recently. 
For  instance,  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  food  stamp 
program  has  done  a  great  deal  to  re- 
lieve the  high  rates  of  nutritional  defi- 
ciency among  the  poor  which  existed 
merely  10  years  ago.  In  northern  Vir- 
ginia alone  the  program  aids  some 
29.000  people. 

For  the  most  part,  the  program  is 
one  that  works.  It  does  what  it  sets 
out  to  do:  improve  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  poor.  There  have 
been  cases,  however,  which  point  to 
fraud  and  abuse  in  the  program.  In 
answer  to  this  problem,  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1980  (S. 
1309)  offer  several  strong  measures  to 
reduce  fraud  and  error  in  the  pro- 
gram, some  of  which  I  will  mention 
here.  In  order  to  stop  paying  benefits 
to  ineligible  persons,  the  States  will 
now  be  allowed  to  computer  match  in- 
formation supplied  by  applicants 
against  Social  Security  Administration 
data.  The  Federal  Government  will 
share  the  costs  of  computer  systems 
with  the  States.  Those  States  which 
are  very  successful  in  reducing  error 
rates  will  receive  increased  Federal 
cost  sharing.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  22  antifraud  and  abuse  amend- 
ments contained  in  S.  1309. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  is 
a  good,  solid,  well-balanced  piece  of 
legislation  which  will  clear  the  way  for 
this  worthy  and  deserving  Federal  en- 
titlement program  to  continue  and  will 
also  do  much  to  curb  fraud  and  abuse 
within  the  program. # 
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DISSENTING  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  7244 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEX.AS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again 
your  committee  has  recommended 
pouring  billions  of  tax  dollars  down  an 
international  rathole.  bringing  to  ap- 
proximately $16.5  billion  the  total 
amount  of  wealth  we  have  taken  from 
the  American  people  and  given  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  The  ap- 
proximately $5.5  billion  increase  in 
our  quota  is  the  largest  single  increa.se 
in  history,  and  it  occurs  at  a  most  dan- 
gerous point  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
ternational monetary  system. 

BAILING  OUT  THE  BANKS 

In  his  appearances  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Banking  Commit- 
tees on  this  bill.  Federal  Reserve  Gov- 
ernor Henry  C.  Wallich  had  some  dis- 
turbing things  to  say  about  the  pur- 
poses of  this  massive  increase  in  our 
quota.  Many  of  these  statements  are 
allusions  to  the  desperate  condition 
that  seems  to  exist  and  be  worsening 
in  repayments  of  loans  by  developing 
countries  to  large  American.  Japanese, 
and  European  banks. 

1.  In  an  environment  of  increased  interna- 
tional financial  strain.s  and  of  increased  sen 
sitivit.v  of  the  U.S.  economy  to  develop- 
ments abroad,  the  United  State.s  also  bene 
fits  indirectly  from  the  IMF's  efforts  to  alle- 
viate such  strains.  In  many  instances,  with- 
out temporary  financial  assistance  from  the 
IMP.  countries  would  be  forced  to  take 
severe  adjustment  actions  that  could  have  a 
disruptive  effect  on  the  international 
economy. 

2.  The  strengthening  of  the  financial  po.=i 
tion  of  the  Fund  resulting  from  the  increase 
in  Fund  quotas  is  an  essential  element  in 
preparing  for  the  strains  that  may  well  de 
velop  on  the  international  financial  system 
in  the  next  year  or  two. 

3.  Given  the  expected  increases  in  de 
mands  for  balance  of  payments  financing,  as 
well  as  the  large  external  indebtedness  that 
many  countries  already  have  with  commer 
cial  banks,  the  IMF  should  be  in  a  position 
to  meet  a  larger  proportion  of  the  immedi- 
ate financing  needs  of  its  members  in  the 
coming  years  than  it  has  assumed  recently 
A  strengthening  of  the  Fund's  financial  po- 
sition by  an  increase  in  members'  quota.s 
would  increase  the  likelihood  that  more 
countries  would  come  under  the  Fund's  con- 
ditional lending  umbrella. 

4.  The  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  inviting  the  Board  to  testif.v 
has  accurately  pointed  to  the  dilemma 
facing  the  international  financial  system:  a 
high  level  of  lending  by  banks  to  de\  .'■loping 
countries  could  lead  to  excessive  risk  con- 
centrations at  banks  *  *  *. 

5.  Between  the  end  of  1974  and  the  end  of 
1979,  outstanding  claims  of  banks  from  all 
countries  on  non-oil  developing  countries  in- 
creased on  average  about  $20  billion  per 
year. 

6.  The  rapid  expansion  in  lending  by  for- 
eign banks  has  caused  some  concern  among 
foreign  regulatory  authorities.  The  German 
and  British  authorities  have  begun  to  re- 
quire banks  in  those  countries  to  maintain 
detailed  records  on  a  consolidated  basis  in- 
cluding,  as   a   minimum,   lending   by   their 
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head  offices  and  foreign  branches.  Since 
last  fall.  Japanese  banks  have  been  con- 
strained by  a  request  from  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  to  limit  their  international  lending. 
7.  Weighing  all  these  factors  is  indeed 
complex,  but.  on  balance,  I  would  conclude 
that  the  general  risks  are  somewhat  greater 
in  1980  and  1981  than  in  1974  and  1975.  The 
situation  clearly  varies  greatly  from  country 
to  country.  Recent  history  has  taught  us 
that  the  positions  of  some  countries  can  im- 
prove dramatically  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Unfortunalely.  in  other  cases,  the  external 
situation  has  deteriorated  rapidly  over  time, 
either  as  a  consequence  of  financial  mis- 
management or  because  of  external  (and 
sometimes  internal)  events  over  which  the 
country  has  little  control. 

These  warnings  and  allusions  to  im- 
pending crises  cast  some  light  on  the 
perceived  necessity  for  this  massive  in- 
fusion of  American  tax  dollars  into 
the  IMF.  The  money  will  apparently 
be  needed  to  bail  out  some  banks  that 
have  made  risky  loans  to  the  socialist 
governments  of  developing  countries. 

WORLDWIDE  INFLATION 

Even  since  World  War  II,  the  IMF 
has  permitted  and  encouraged  world- 
wide inflation.  This  has  been  done 
through  providing  reserves  to  facili- 
tate international  payments  problems. 
One  of  the  reasons  given  for  passage 
of  this  bill  is  that  it  will  enable  the 
IMF  to  handle  the  large  imbalances  of 
payments  that  now  exist  and  are  ex- 
pected to  persist  into  the  forseeable 
future.  The  developing  nations,  like 
the  developed  nations,  have  to  face  re- 
ality. There  is  no  free  lunch.  An  in- 
crease of  international  liquidity 
merely  serves  as  another  source  of 
price  inflation.  It  is  true  that  recipient 
nations  can  buy  goods  and  services  in 
the  international  markets  at  yester- 
day's prices,  thereby  gaining  in  rela- 
tionship to  those  who  have  not  yet 
gained  access  to  the  fiat  money,  but 
this  only  can  be  paid  for  by  those  who 
must  restrict  their  purchases  in  the 
face  of  higher  prices. 

By  creating  added  liquidity,  the  IMF 
can  indeed  redistribute  wealth,  but  it 
cannot  create  new  wealth.  The  net 
trade  imbalances  of  the  nations  that 
import  more  than  they  export  can  be 
met  by  gifts  of  new  liquidity  of  IMF 
reserves,  at  least  for  as  long  as  such  re- 
serves are  honored  by  the  producing 
nations.  But  this  is  simply  a  giveaway 
program. 

In  effect,  it  steals  resources  from 
one  group  of  citizens  and  gives  them 
to  another  group. 

The  transfer  of  resources  from  one 
nation  to  another  makes  the  IMF  just 
one  more  foreign  aid  bureaucracy.  The 
wealth  of  middle-class  citizens  of  the 
nations  of  the  West  will  wind  up  subsi- 
dizing the  grossly  inefficient  programs 
of  the  elitist,  socialist,  envious,  and 
bureaucratized  Third  World  nations. 
The  middle  classes  of  the  West  will 
have  to  support  the  educated  elite  of 
the  less-developed  nations.  We  will  rob 
from  the  middle  class  to  finance  the 
powerful,  only  we  will  do  it  across  bor- 
ders. 
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What  we  have  seen  again  and  again 
during  the  past  30  years  is  that  the 
guilt-ridden  voters  of  the  West— un- 
necessarily guilt-ridden— have  allowed 
their  governments  to  transfer  their 
hard-earned  resources  to  the  state 
planning  bureaucracies  of  the  Third 
World.  Government-to-government  aid 
strengthens  the  economics  of  social- 
ism. This  kind  of  aid  is  nothing  less 
than  a  weapon— a  weapon  used  by 
Western-educated  socialist  bureau- 
crats in  the  Third  World  to  suppress 
economic  freedom  in  their  ow-n  coun- 
tries. 

Because  of  the  testimony  taken  by 
the  subcommittee  two  amendments 
were  incorporated  into  this  bill  regard- 
ing the  social  programs  of  nations 
which  borrow  from  the  IMF.  The  first 
would  encourage  the  IMF  not  to 
impose  conditions  on  its  loans  that 
would  adversely  affect  the  socialist 
programs  of  the  borrowing  govern- 
ments. It  seems  that  the  conditions 
that  the  IMF  has  imposed  in  the  past 
have  curtailed  the  attempts  of  those 
governments  to  provide  material  secu- 
rity for  their  subjects,  and  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  these  welfare  pro- 
grams should  not  suffer  because  of  the 
irresponsible  policies  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Important  as  this  amendment  is,  the 
second  amendment  would  encourage 
the  World  Bank  to  coordinate  its  lend- 
ing activities  with  those  of  the  IMF  so 
that  borrowing  governments  may  re- 
ceive funds  sufficient  to  repay  their 
loans  to  the  banks  and  also  maintain 
the  welfare  programs  at  home.  Work- 
ing in  tandem,  the  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank  would  become  the  main  vehicle 
for  the  international  redistribution  of 
wealth.  Much  of  that  wealth,  of 
course,  will  be  redistributed  from  the 
American  people  to  large  bankers  via 
Third  World  governments.  It  will  not 
be  the  first  time  that  poor  Peter  will 
have  been  robbed  to  pay  wealthy  Paul. 
If  the  IMF  Is  successful  in  its  proposed 
policies,  we  will  see  even  greater  dis- 
ruption of  international  economic  co- 
operation. The  IMF  may  have  failed  in 
its  attempt  to  create  a  world  of  price- 
controlled  stability;  it  will  not  fail  in 
its  attempt  to  subsidize  uncertainty- 
producing  socialist  regimes  in  the 
Third  World  and  large  banks  in  the 
First  World. 

Should  anyone  believe  that  the 
United  States  needs  the  IMF  to 
achieve  its  supposed  goals  of  monetary 
reliability,  price  stability,  and  econom- 
ic growth,  let  him  consider  this  fact: 
Switzerland  has  never  belonged  to  the 
IMF.  does  not  suffer  from  price  infla- 
tion, and  did  not  contribute  its  gold  re- 
serves only  to  see  its  gold  sold  off  to  fi- 
nance the  financial  follies  of  the  Third 
World  socialists. 

We  could  learn  a  lesson  from  the 
Swiss  experience,  and  I  hope  we  do.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  bill.» 
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S.  1309.  FOOD  STAMP 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  of  Representatives  passed 
the  conference  report  to  accompany  S. 
1309.  the  Food  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980.  I  was  with  constituents 
and  was  unable  to  make  it  to  the  floor 
in  time  to  cast  my  affirmative  vote  for 
its  passage. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  would  have  voted  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report.  As  a 
supporter  of  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  food  stamp  bill.  I  was  pleased 
that  the  conferees  acted  quickly  on 
this  matter,  as  the  future  of  the  food 
stamp  program  was  dependant  on 
speedy  action  on  this  legislation. 

I  was  also  pleased  with  the  many  re- 
forms made  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. I  am  confident  that  the  pro- 
gram will  now  more  effectively  direct 
benefits  to  those  who  so  desperately 
need  them.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, the  amendments  made  to  the  pro- 
gram remove  the  opportunities  for 
waste  and  abuse  that  currently  plague 
the  food  stamp  program  and  cost  the 
taxpayers  millions  of  dollars.* 


THE  BAY  OF  PEANUTS 

HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
close  observer  of  the  Iranian  situation, 
I  found  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Panama  City,  Fla.,  News  Herald  very 
enlightening  and  highly  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  The 
article  entitled  'The  Bay  of  Peanuts" 
offers  a  concise  and  interesting  analy- 
sis of  the  entire  Iranian  crisis  and 
merits  consideration. 
The  article  follows: 

The  Bay  or  Peaitots 

The  fiasco  in  Iran  continues  to  expose  the 
grotesque  weakness  of  the  United  States 
and  its  president.  Since  the  taking  of  the 
American  hostages  in  Tehran  on  Nov  4  this 
country  has  been  humiliated  as  never 
before.  Now'  after  six  months  of  dishonor  an 
unsuccessful  rescue  mission  dramatizes 
the  substajice.  or  lack  thereof,  of  the  Carter 
FYesidency. 

It  is  time  the  nation  asks  who  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  hostage  situation.  The  answer  is 
unavoidable:  President  James  Earl  Carter. 
Since  assuming  the  Presidency  this  man  has 
presented  to  the  world  an  image  of  a  weak 
and  vacillating  America.  In  the  case  of  the 
hostages.  Carter  was  repeatedly  warned 
that  the  embassy  staff  was  vulnerable  and 
he  did  nothing  to  bolster  the  embassy  s  de- 
fense or  to  evacuate  the  staff  before  admit- 
ting the  shah  to  this  country  for  medical 
treatment.  This  was  a  mistake.  A  bad  one. 
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Carter's  leadership  during  this  crisis  has 
been  embarrassingly  flaccid.  Within  30  davs. 
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may  neglect   at   its  peril.   Over  the  whole      otal  country  in  a  region  of  fundamental  im- 
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Claire  N.  Blumenthal,  New  York.  Green. 
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Carter's  leadership  during  this  crisis  has 
been  embarrassingly  flaccid.  Within  30  days. 
If  not  sooner,  after  the  taking  of  the  hos- 
tages this  nations  allies  should  have  been 
brought  into  the  peaceful  effort  to  pressure 
the  Iranians.  Even  now  the  allies  are  hesi- 
tant, undoubtedly  because  of  the  lack  of 
trust  they  have  in  President  Carter. 

The  question  is  why  it  took  so  long  before 
Carter  was  willing  t.o  permit  such  a  military 
attempt.  Carter's  inclination  against  mili- 
tary solutions  to  problems  is  commendable. 
but  in  this  case  his  vacillation  has  given  the 
United  States  the  worst  of  both  worlds.  Just 
at  a  time  when  America's  allies  were  decid- 
ing to  cooperate  in  peaceful  economic  pres- 
sure against  Iran.  President  Carter  approves 
a  military  action.  It  is  not  likely  that  he 
consulted  with  these  allies  before  ordering 
the  raid  so.  considering  the  timing,  they 
may  be  justifiably  upset. 

Problems  like  the  one  this  nation  now 
faces  in  Iran  are  inherent  in  the  massive  in- 
volvement of  the  United  States  government 
in  foreign  countries.  If  political  leaders 
decide  on  a  policy  then  they  should  at  least 
have  options  available  when  things  go 
wrong.  It  appears  that  President  Carter 
was  unprepared  for  this  crisis;  he  has  dem- 
onstrated a  pitiful  lack  of  leadership  since  it 
happened. 

Carter  must  take  responsibility  not  only 
for  the  failure  of  the  rescue  attempt,  which 
is  excusable,  but  also  for  the  way  this  crisis 
has  developed  in  general.  The  way  he  has 
handled  the  overall  job  has  been  a  dis- 
grace.* 


WILL  AMERICA  JOIN  EUROPE  IN 
BUILDING  PEACE  AND  PROS- 
PERITY IN  SOUTHERN  AFRICA? 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Zimbabwe 
represents  a  rare  success  story  of  the 
peaceful  and  democratic  settlement  of 
disputes  in  a  world  torn  by  conflict 
and  turmoil.  The  following  article  by 
European  Parliament  member  Robert 
Jackson  in  the  European  communities' 
magazine  Europe  should  be  must  read- 
ing for  all  who  are  concerned  about 
Zimbabwe's  continued  peaceful  devel- 
opment, and  indeed,  the  future  pros- 
pects for  stability  and  peaceful  change 
in  the  rest  of  southern  Africa— Nami- 
bia, and  South  Africa.  Mr.  Jackson 
grew  up  in  Zimbabwe  and  was  a  special 
adviser  to  former  Governor.  Lord 
Soames,  who  guided  Zimbabwe 
through  its  difficult  transition. 

Jackson's  message  is  that  the  West, 
Elurope  in  particular,  has  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  help  achieve  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity in  an  important  part  of  the  Third 
World  that  is  vital  to  Western  econom- 
ic interests.  He  sees  an  'opportunity 
to  influence  the  future  development  of 
a  pivotal  country  in  a  region  of  funda- 
mental importance  for  the  Western 
economy,  "  and  that  "in  a  world  where 
so  many  Western  positions  are  in  flux, 
Europe  thus  has  the  chance  to  show 
that  it  has  its  own  distinctive  part  to 
play  in  securing  the  strength  of  the 
West."  The  goal:   "a  new  organization 
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of  the  south-central  African  black 
states,  joined  together  in  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  European  Communi- 
ty." This  certainly  is  a  goal  that  the 
United  States  can.  and  should  support 
by  complimenting  Europe's  efforts 
with  our  own  generous  commitment  to 
the  reconstruction  aid  to  Zimbabwe  to 
build,  in  the  process,  a  positive  and  dy- 
namic example  of  north-south  cooper- 
ation between  developed  and  develop- 
ing worlds.  Jackson's  message  is  a 
timely  one.  and  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 
The  message  follows: 

The  Zimbabwe  Solution— Britain's 
Triumph.  Europe's  Opportitnity 

The  circumstances  of  the  Rhodesian  elec- 
tion were  a  triumph  for  Britain.  And  they 
have  given  Europe— and  the  West— an  op- 
portunity it  would  be  folly  to  miss.  Britain's 
purpose  in  Rhodesia  was  to  obtain  agree- 
ment on  an  independence  coastitution;  to 
bring  about  a  ceasefire  and  to  separate  the 
warring  armies;  to  preside  impartially  over 
an  election  in  which  all  the  parties  could 
seek  and  test  their  popular  support;  and  to 
transfer  power  to  an  elected  government  in 
conditions  of  reconciliation,  peace,  and  sta- 
bility. The  triumph  lies  in  the  successful  ac- 
complishment against  great  odds  of  each  ob- 
jective as  it  came  into  view.  The  opportuni- 
ty lies  in  the  scope  this  fact  gives  the  West 
to  influence  Robert  Mugabe's  new  Govern- 
ment as  it  takes  over  the  reins  of  power  in 
Zimbabwe. 

That  Mugabe  might  be  the  victor  was 
always  inherent  in  the  concept  of  an  open 
election  in  Rhodesia,  but  there  was  never 
any  peaceful  alternative  to  such  an  election. 
Certainly  a  unilateral  British  recognition  of 
the  Smith-Muzorewa  internal  settlement— 
in  which  Britain  would  not  have  been  ac- 
companied either  by  the  Europeans  or  the 
Americans  or  the  Commonwealth— could 
not  have  brought  about  an  end  to  the  war. 
And  if  the  war  had  continued,  a  point  would 
soon  have  been  reached  where  white  sup- 
port for  it  would  have  cracked.  They  would 
have  left;  and  guerrilla  leaders— by  that 
time  hardened  in  their  revolutionary  zeal 
and  Communist  commitment— would  have 
inherited  the  vacuum. 

Instead,  the  election  did  what  it  alone 
could  do:  It  brought  about  a  political  solu- 
tion to  the  war.  The  'armed  struggle  "  was 
halted  in  its  tracks,  and  the  gathering  force 
of  revolutionary  ideas  were  at  least  partially 
deflected  into  a  constitutional  process.  The 
new  Zimbabwe  is  bom.  not  out  of  a  Maoist 
protracted  war.  but  out  of  an  orderly  devo- 
lution of  power  from  the  British  Crown. 

Already  the  fruits  of  this  radical  shift  in 
perspective  are  to  be  seen:  Deep  antago- 
nisms have  been  reduced  and  former  en- 
emies brought  together.  There  are  two 
whites  in  the  Cabinet;  the  crucial  agricul- 
ture portfolio  is  held  by  the  leader  of  the 
white  National  Farmers'  Union.  Even  more 
important.  Joshua  Nkomo  and  his  party  are 
represented  in  a  broadly  based  government. 
White  civil  servants  and  black  ministers, 
who  only  four  months  ago  were  fighting  in 
the  bush,  are  working  constructively  togeth- 
er amid  discussions  about  how  to  keep  the 
whites  in  the  service  of  the  new  state. 

On  the  military  side,  the  Rhodesian  army 
and  police  are  cooperating  with  the  ZANLA 
(Mugabe)  and  ZIPRA  (Nkomo)  armies  in 
the  guerrilla  assembly  places.  Elements  of 
the  guerrilla  forces  are  training  with  Rho- 
desian weapons,  so  that  together  with  the 
Rhodesians  they  can  constitute  a  new  Zim- 
babwean   army.    On    Independence    Day— 
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April  17.  with  Prince  Charles  in  attend- 
ance—only four  months  after  the  ceasefire, 
these  forces  paraded  as  one.  And  General 
Peter  Walls,  the  leader  of  the  Rhodesian  re- 
sistance to  the  guerrilla  war.  now  presides 
over  the  amalgamation  of  the  armies  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  chief  guerrilla  leader. 

In  some  extraordinary  way.  by  venturing 
onto  the  battlefield  equipped  only  with  a 
referee's  whistle.  Britian  was  able  to  trans- 
form the  nature  of  the  game  in  Rhodesia. 
Certainly,  the  British  presence  was  ex- 
tremely modest,  and  there  was  a  ^al  risk  in 
taking  responsibility  without  power.  On  the 
ground  there  were  no  more  than  1.200  Brit- 
ish and  Commonwealth  (Australia.  New 
Zealand.  Fiji,  and  Kenya)  forces  in  liaison 
with  the  Rhodesian  Security  Forces  and  the 
guerrilla  armies.  At  Government  House 
there  were  never  more  than  40  people— the 
Governor,  his  political  staff,  and  military 
and  police  advisers.  Spread  about  the  coun- 
try were  just  over  100  British  election  super- 
visors, reinforced  over  the  three-day  elec- 
tion period  by  some  600  British  bobbies- 
police  constables  whisked  straight  from 
their  beats  in  towns  and  villages  all  over 
Britain  and  told  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  poll- 
ing stations  in  tribal  Zimbabwe. 

That  the  presence  of  a  British  referee 
made  such  a  difference  is  not  only  the 
result  of  the  balance  of  forces  that  had 
emerged  in  the  region  by  the  middle  of 
1979— the  stalemate  on  the  battlefield,  the 
growing  disenchantment  of  Mozambique. 
Zambia,  and  South  Africa  with  the  war— but 
is  also  the  consequence  of  British  traditions 
that  go  deep  in  Rhodesia.  Beneath  the  hard 
line  on  both  sides,  there  has  been  a  hanker- 
ing for  constitutionalism  for  a  statehood 
brought  about  by  lawful  process. 

The  guerrilla  war  in  Rhodesia  differed 
fundamentally  from  that  in  Portuguese 
Africa  and  indeed,  from  that  in  Vietnam  or 
Algeria.  The  Rhodesian  struggle  was  never. 
as  in  Mozambique,  a  conflict  between  in- 
compatible ideologies— African  nationalism 
against  integration  with  the  European  me- 
tropolis. Fascism  against  Marxism.  Rather, 
the  war  in  Rhodesia  began  after  the  parlia- 
mentary road  to  African  political  advance 
was  blocked  by  the  white  settler's  Unilateral 
Declaration  of  Independence  (UDI)  in  1965. 
And  all  along  the  war  was  generally  regard- 
ed by  the  Africans  themselves  as  a  means  of 
unblocking  that  road— by  forcing  Britain 
back  on  the  stage.  The  war  was  thus  a 
means  to  a  constitutional  end.  not  an  alter- 
native to  it.  The  armed  struggle  was  not  di- 
rected against  the  system;  it  was  a  struggle 
to  make  a  basically  liberal  system  deliver 
self-rule  and  citizenship  for  all. 

This  is  the  context  in  which  Mugabe's 
Marxism  and  that  of  his  followers  must  be 
viewed.  It  is  not  the  Marxism  of  men  who 
have  known  no  alternative  to  the  revolu- 
tion, although  it  might  have  become  so.  It  is 
not  the  philosophy  of  men  hardened  and 
drilled  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  For  most  of 
them  it  has  been,  as  for  Mugabe  himself, 
more  a  matter  of  London  University  exter- 
nal degrees  studied  in  prison  than  of  years 
passed  at  the  Whampoa  Military  Acaoemy 
or  in  KGB  training  schools.  Allowing  for 
the  fact  that  Zimbabwe's  path  to  indepen- 
dence has  been  a  longer  and  more  difficult 
one,  the  flavor  is  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  ruling  philosophies  in  Britain's 
other  former  African  colonies. 

Nevertheless.  Zimbabwe  is  different.  As  it 
comes  to  independence,  peace  and  stability 
are  poised  on  a  knife  edge.  The  need  to  sat- 
isfy black  expectations  has  to  be  balanced 
against  both  the  need  and  Mugabe's  genu- 
ine desire  to  accommodate  white  interests. 
On  the  land  and  in  the  townships,  there  are 
pent-up  feelings  that  the  new  Government 
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may  neglect  at  its  peril.  Over  the  whole 
scene  looms  the  shadow  of  the  recent  war 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  constructing  a 
unified  military  power  that  will  neither 
seem  threatening  to  any  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  community  with  armed  force— 
the  whites,  the  Shona.  the  Matabele— nor 
be  capable  of  taking  the  reins  into  its  own 
hands. 

This  i^  where  the  West's— and  in  particu- 
lar. Europe's— opportunity  in  Zimbabwe  lies. 
Through  Britain's  efforts  the  West  enjoys  a 
large  measure  of  goodwill,  and  the  princi- 
ples for  which  the  West  stood  in  Rhodesia 
for  15  years  since  UDI  have  been  powerfully 
vindicated.  Its  services  and  ideas  are  in 
demand.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  West 
can  play  a  decisive  part  in  helping  the  new 
Government  keep  its  balance  during  the 
formative  period  of  the  new  state.  By  so 
doing,  the  West  cannot  only  complete  the 
honorable  discharge  of  the  West's  responsi- 
bilities but  also  ensure  that  the  new  Zim- 
babwe carries  on  with  a  system  orientated 
toward  Western  values. 

African  governments  crave  national  free- 
dom from  external  control.  And  they  are 
prepared  to  be  highly  pragmatic  in  their 
pursuit  of  this  purpose.  The  new  Govern- 
ment of  Zimbabwe  will  be  no  different  in 
this  respect.  For  the  present  Mugabe's  main 
objective  is  to  get  himself  securely  in  the 
saddle  while  seeing  to  it  that— by  accommo- 
dating the  whites— he  retains  a  horse  worth 
riding.  He  has  thus  not  only  to  conciliate 
white  opinion  within  Rhodesia  but  also  to 
allow  South  Africa  time  to  adjust  to  the 
.shock  of  seeing  the  'radicals"  installed  in 
Salisbury.  So  much  is  pure  pragmatism;  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that,  when  he  feels  able. 
Mugabe  will  begin  to  work  toward  the  re- 
duction of  Zimbabwe's  ties  of  dependence 
on  the  outside  world. 

But  pragmatism  means  working  with 
facts.  And  the  facts  are  that  Zimbabwe  has 
to  live  in  the  world  and  its  own  region  as  it 
exists.  While  the  new  Government  w^ill 
doubtless  try  to  reduce  dependence  by  diver- 
sifying it— Eastern  missions  will  burgeon  in 
Zimbabwe's  capital,  as  in  other  African 
countries— nevertheless  Zimbabwe  must 
continue  to  look  to  the  West.  In  part  this 
will  be  because  it  is  the  natural  orientation 
of  the  economically  predominant  white  ele- 
ment in  the  new  society.  And  in  part  it  will 
be  because  of  the  proximity  of  South  Africa. 

The  only  effective  international  counter- 
weight to  South  Africa  from  Zimbabwe's 
point  of  view  must  be  the  West— and  espe- 
cially Europe.  This  is  of  course  true  in  a  po- 
litical sense.  But  perhaps  more  important,  it 
is  also  true  in  the  economic  sphere.  Zim- 
babwe has  the  second  strongest  economy  in 
Black  Africa,  after  Nigeria.  At  present  it  is 
essentially  dependent  on  the  South  African 
economy,  and  unless  there  is  to  be  severe 
disruption,  it  will  remain  in  this  position  for 
some  time  to  come.  However,  the  country 
does  have  the  potential  to  develop  a  new 
role  as  the  focal  point  of  a  new  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  south-central  African 
black  states,  joined  together  in  a  close  asso- 
ciation with  the  European  Community. 
Europe  offers  Zimbabwe  its  only  feasible  al- 
ternative to  economic  dependence  on  South 
Africa. 

If  the  South  Africans  themselves  are  wise. 
they  will  not  seek  to  resist  this  trend,  even 
though  it  must  mean  a  reduction  of  their 
economic  scope  in  central  Africa.  They 
cannot  impose  a  continuing  economic  hege- 
mony by  force;  and  if  they  try  to  do  so  they 
will  run  the  risk  of  driving  the  Zimbabweans 
to  more  radical  courses. 

The  ball  is  in  the  European  Community's 
court.  Europeans  have  the  opportunity  to 
influence  the  future  development  of  the  piv- 
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otal  country  in  a  region  of  fundamental  im- 
portance for  the  Western  economy.  The 
Community  must  hasten  to  welcome  the 
new  Zimbabwe  into  the  Lome  Convention, 
in  spite  of  any  trading  problems  this  might 
pose  in  certain  sectors  (e.g..  Zimbabwean 
flue-cured  tobacco  is  competitive  with 
Italy's).  And  Europe  must  set  a  generous  aid 
program  for  reconstruction  and  develop- 
ment. In  a  world  where  so  many  Western 
positions  are  in  flux.  Europe  thus  has  the 
chance  to  show  that  it  has  its  own  distinc- 
tive part  to  play  in  securing  the  strength  of 
the  West.* 
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THE  PRESENTATION  TO  HON. 
THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL.  SPEAKER 
OF  THE  HOUSE.  OF  THE  RESO- 
LUTION OF  GRATITUDE  BY  THE 
CONGRESSIONAL  SENIOR  CITI- 
ZEN INTERN  CLASS  OF  1980 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it  is 
my  great  honor  to  present  to  you  a 
resolution  signed  by  members  of  the 
Congressional  Senior  Citizen  Intern 
Class  of  1980.  in  which  they  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  Members  of  the 
House  for  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  worthwhile  program. 

One  of  the  noble  qualities  of  our 
form  of  government.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
its  openness.  Few  countries  on  this 
Earth  give  so  many  of  their  citizens 
the  opportunity  to  view  firsthand 
their  government  in  action,  and  to  my 
knowledge  only  the  United  States  has 
a  program  whereby  senior  citizens 
become  active  participants  in  their 
country's  national  legislative  body  for 
an  extended  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  learned  as 
much  from  our  senior  citizens  as  they 
have  learned  from  us.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent experience  for  all  concerned  and  I 
look  forward  to  our  next  class. 

The  formal  resolution,  as  signed,  is 
as  follows: 

Resolution 

The  Congressional  Senior  Citizen  Intern 
Class  of  May  1980.  whose  members  repre- 
sent millions  of  older  Americans  throughout 
the  United  States,  appreciate  the  valuable 
and  varied  program  on  matters  of  concern 
to  seniors,  which  will  enable  us  to  share  in- 
formation and  to  work  for  a  better  life  for 
all  citizens  in  their  later  years. 

The  Congressional  Senior  Citizens  Intern 
Class  of  May  1980  does  hereby  express  its 
gratitude  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who.  through  their  interest 
and  support,  have  made  our  participation  in 
this  program  possible. 

name,  state,  and  sponsor 

Ernest  K.  Gackenbach.  Pennsylvania.  Wil- 
laim  dinger. 

Jane  M.  Gackenbach.  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam dinger. 

Dorothy  E.  Bechtel.  Ohio,  Tom  Kindness. 

Rev.  &  Mrs.  Lotus  Troyer.  Illinois.  Madi- 
gan. 

Fred  Baughman.  Michigan.  Sawyer. 

Lloyd  W.  Mosely.  Michigan.  Sawyer. 

Joseph  Boza.  New  'york.  Perraro. 


Claire  N.  Blumenthal.  New  York.  Green. 

Sam  Applebaum,  New  Jersey.  M.  Rinaldo. 

Saul  and  Edith  Parker.  New  'York.  Peyser. 

Lois  V.  Hamer.  California.  Corman. 

James  W.  Hawkins.  New  York.  H   Pish  Jr. 

Catherine  Hawkins.  New  York.  H   Fish  Jr. 

Ann  &  Harry  Smith.  Massachusetts.  Mav- 
roulles. 

Stephen  S.  Grant,  California.  Panetta. 

Evelyn  J.  Ostrow.  Florida.  Daniel  Mica. 

Harriet  Hazinski.  Ohio.  Tony  Hall. 

Col.  &  Mrs.  M.E.  Rogat.  Florida.  Skip. 

Alice  M.  Egan.  New  York. 

Harold  Lazaroff.  New  Rochelle.  New 
York. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gordon  W.  Lehman.  Orville. 
Ohio. 

Sylvan  L  Nussbaum.  423  Oberli  Beme.  In- 
diana. 

Frank  Pumerville.  Richmond.  Indiana. 
Phil  Sharp. 

Mae  Dale.  Anorka.  Minnesota.  Rep.  Ober- 
star. 

Nathaniel  B.  Ferguson.  F'redericksburg, 
Virginia- 
Betty  D.  Stahl.  Illinois.  Cong.  Derwinski. 

Beele  C.  Weiss.  New  Jersey.  Cong.  M. 
Fenewick. 

Sid  Shleffar.  California.  Congressman 
Panetta. 

W.R.  Dixon.  Louisiana.  Claude  Buddy 
Leach. 

Florence  Harvey.  Minnesota.  Rep.  Vento. 

Samuel  W.  Harvey.  Minnesota.  Rep. 
Vento. 

L.A.  Teale,  Pennsylvania.  Rep.  Kost- 
mayer. 

Oscar  A.  Oksol,  South  Dakota,  Rep. 
Daschle. 

Agnes  M.  Johnson.  Minnesota.  Rep.  Sabo. 

Ann  Mosler.  California.  Wayne  Grisham. 

George  R.  Mosler,  California.  Cong. 
Wayne  Grisham. 

William  D.  Mower.  Pennsylvania.  Rep. 
Schulze. 

Jean  Twadell  Bates.  Pennsylvania.  Rep. 
Kostmayer. 

Anne  H.  Pabrick.  California.  Senator  S.l. 
Hayakawa. 

Frank  M.  Bodin.  California.  Congressman 
Norman  Shumway. 

Bob  Rowland.  California.  Senator  Cran- 
ston. 

Arthur  V.  Miller.  Florida.  Rep.  Lehman. 

Vema  Eastham.  State  of  Washington. 
Cong.  Joel  Pritchard. 

Grace  K.  Williams.  Oregon.  Sen.  Pack- 
wood. 

Rebecca  Shreiver.  New  Jersey.  Cong. 
Hughes. 

Edith  V.  Waters.  Califorina,  Rep.  Coelho. 

Ann  Pittner.  Ohio.  Cong.  Ron  Mottl. 

Virsey  Renick.  Oklahoma,  Rep.  Wes  Wat- 
kins. 

Betty  Warren.  Alaska.  Rep.  Don  Youuig. 

Edward  LaSalle,  Illinois.  Rep.  Tom  Rails- 
back. 

Gracey  M.  Robertson,  Wisconsin.  Rep. 
Bob  Kastenmeier. 

Evelyn  R.  Ecker,  Wisconsin.  Congressman 
Roth. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Heck,  New  Jersey.  Cong. 
Roe. 

John  F.  Hawkins.  New  Jersey.  Andrew 
Maguire. 

Agnes  M.  Johnson.  Minnesota.  Martin 
Sabo. 

Lucile  Bamett.  California,  Augustus  P. 
Hawkins. 

Eugene  Zoppo.  New  Jersey.  Roe.* 
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PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
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three  months.  The  benefit  would  be  71.5% 
of    the    wage    earner's    primary    insurance 
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Manatt  will  also  celebrate  his  anniver- 
sary   as   chairman    of    the    California 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  during 
Older  Americans  Month  we  examine 
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related  industries  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  local  elections. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
H.R.  4676  be  printed  in  the  Rfx:oRD  at 
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PROPOSED  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  May  15.  1980 

•  Ms.  OAKAR,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  si.x  bills  which  serve 
to  correct  the  social  security  system  in 
terms  of  its  inequities  toward  women. 
The  changes  in  the  bills  are  somewhat 
minor  and  attempt  to  individually  and 
comprehensively  deal  with  one  of  the 
most  important  domestic  issues  facing 
the  1980s.  These  bills  represent  the 
culmination  of  work  done  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Task 
Force  on  the  Social  Security  System 
and  its  treatment  of  women,  which  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as  chair- 
person. A  brief  summary  of  the  bill 
follows  and  naturally  I  am  encourag- 
ing my  colleagues  in  joining  Congress- 
man Claude  F>epper  and  myself  as  co- 
sponsors: 
Nfw  Social  Security  Legislation  Proposed 

1.  Mandatory  Earnings  Sharing— The 
combined  earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife 
during  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  between  them  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining eligibility  for.  and  the  amount  of. 
old  age  and  di.sability  benefits.  The  bill 
maintains  the  current  treatment  for,  among 
others,  children's  benefits,  requiring  that  all 
earnings  be  credited  to  the  wage  earner  for 
the  purpose  of  calculating  those  benefits.  If 
the  combined  benefits  of  an  individual  and 
his  or  her  spouse  would  be  greater  without 
application  of  earnings  sharing,  they  are  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  they  would  receive 
without  regard  to  this  section. 

2.  Voluntary  Earnings  Splitting— A  hus- 
band and  wife  may  elect  to  split  their  earn- 
ings for  social  security  purposes  upon  retire- 
ment of  either  or  both  of  them,  or  within 
two  years  of  their  divorce,  to  the  e.xtent 
that  their  earnings  occurred  during  their 
marriage.  The  bill  also  provides  for  equal- 
ization of  benefits  between  a  married  or  di- 
vorced couple  where  they  did  not  elect  to 
split  their  earnings.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, the  husbands  old  age  insurance 
benefit  is  reduced  from  100%  to  75%  of  the 
primary  insurance  amount  while  the  wife's 
old  age  benefit  is  equal  to  75%  of  her  hus- 
band's primary  insurance  amount. 

3.  Inheritance  of  Earnings  Credits  by  Sur- 
viving Spouse  or  Surviving  Divorced 
Spouse— When  a  spouse  dies,  the  surviving 
spouse  or  surviving  divorced  spouse  auto- 
matically inherits  "  the  deceased  spouse's 
earnings  credits  to  the  extent  that  the  cred- 
its were  earned  during  their  marriage.  The 
couple  must  have  been  married  to  each 
other  for  a  continuous  period  of  at  least  five 
years  immediately  prior  to  the  spouses 
death  or  the  date  the  divorce  became  final. 
Where  the  decreased  spouse  has  other  survi- 
vors entitled  to  benefits  on  his  account,  for 
purposes  of  those  individuals,  SSA  will  treat 
hU  or  her  earnings  as  if  the  inheritance  had 
not  occurred. 

4.  Transition  Benefit— This  bill  provides 
for  payment  of  a  transitional  benefit"  to 
the  widow  or  widower  of  an  insured  individ- 
ual upon  the  wage  earner's  death,  if  the 
spouse  is  at  least  50  years  old  at  the  time  of 
the  wage  earners  death  and  not  otherwise 
immediately  eligible  for  benefits.  The  bene- 
fits would  be  available  only  for  the  month 
on  which  the  death  occurred  and  the  next 
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three  months.  The  benefit  would  be  71.5% 
of  the  wage  earner's  primary  insurance 
amount  (PIA)  or.  if  the  spouse's  own  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  is  higher.  71.5%  of 
that  amount. 

5.  Disabled  Widows/Widowers  Under 
Sixty— Where  a  disabled  spouse  is  entitled 
to  benefits  before  becoming  sixty  years  old, 
the  amount  of  the  benefit  shall  not  be  less 
than  71.5%  of  the  deceased  spouse's  primary 
insurance  amount,  under  which  the  provi- 
sion is  the  amount  he  or  she  would  be  en- 
titled to  at  age  sixty. 

6.  Divorced  Spouse  of  a  Late  Marriage— In 
the  case  of  certain  "late  life  divorces",  a  di- 
vorced spouse  may  qualify  for  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  a  marriage  which  lasted  five 
years  or  more.  (Currently,  to  receive  bene- 
fits, the  divorced  claimant  must  have  been 
married  to  the  wage  earner  for  at  least  ten 
years.)  This  provision  applies  only  where 
the  marriage  existed  for  at  least  five  years 
after  the  younger  spouse  reached  age  50. • 
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CHARLES  T.  MANATT:  A  MAN 
FOR  ALL  SEASONS 


HON.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  endeavor  for  us. 
particularly  in  difficult  and  complex 
times,  to  seek  out  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons. Although  we  have  determined 
that  these  gifted  individuals  are  few 
and  far  between,  there  is  a  contempo- 
rary of  ours  who  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration for  the  bestowal  of  that 
auspicious  title. 

No  matter  what  the  season  or  how 
trying  and  inclement  it  may  be, 
Charles  T.  Manatt  has  been  called 
upon  by  many  people  to  do  lots  of 
things  mainly  because  he  does  what- 
ever he  is  called  upon  to  do  so  very 
well. 

The  extent  of  his  success  encom- 
passes the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
Nation.  In  1965  Chuck  Manatt  was  a 
partner  in  a  three-man  law  firm  In 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  In  1980  he  leads  an 
80-man  firm  with  offices  in  Los  Ange- 
les and  Washington,  B.C. 

As  a  politician.  Chuck  Manatt  first 
paid  his  dues  as  a  member  and  then 
president  of  the  Iowa  Democratic 
Youth  Organization.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Iowa  and 
moving  to  California  the  name  Manatt 
soon  became  synonymous  with  his 
party  and  success.  He  became  chair- 
man of  the  California  Democratic  or- 
ganization and  in  1980  undertook  the 
demanding  role  of  finance  chairman  of 
the  party's  national  committee. 

Eight  years  ago  California's  banking 
industry  gained  a  strong  advocate  and 
an  energetic  competitor.  While  trying 
to  resolve  one  of  his  client's  banking 
problems.  Chuck  Manatt  decided  that 
the  best  way  to  handle  the  problem 
and  to  please  his  client  would  be  to 
open  up  his  own  bank.  This  he  did  and 
will  soon  celebrate  his  seventh  success- 
ful year  of  pleased  clients  and  growing 
accounts.  On  May  18,  1980.  Charles  T. 


Manatt  will  also  celebrate  his  anniver- 
sary as  chairman  of  the  California 
Bankers  Association.  On  the  same 
date  the  association  will  welcome 
Chucks  successor  as  chairman.  Ray- 
mong  S.  Dezember  of  Bakersfield.  The 
association  can  take  pride  in  having 
had  Chuck  as  president  and  in  know- 
ing that  Mr.  Dezember  will  be  a 
worthy  successor. 

Finally,  we  come  to  view  the  most 
valued  portion  of  every  man's  life.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  may  look  admir- 
ingly and  perhaps  even  enviably  at 
this  busy  man's  top  priority— his 
family.  For  Chuck  Manatt's  family, 
his  lovely  wife  and  their  three  chil- 
dren are  a  priority  which  is  never  chal- 
lenged and  is  always  honored.  Here 
truly  is  a  modern  man  for  all  seasons.* 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  GRASSLEY 

OF  IOW.'\ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  May  is  Older  Americans 
Month.  I  think  it  important  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  discuss  now  Americans 
view  the  role  of  senior  citizens  in  our 
society. 

There  are  over  24  million  Americans 
over  the  age  of  65  with  another  5,000 
people  added  to  the  roles  daily.  This  is 
the  fastest  growing  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  develops  a 
sense  of  self-worth  and  self-concept 
based  on  the  perceptions  of  how 
others  see  you.  In  the  case  of  the  el- 
derly, stereotyping  of  their  habits  and 
activity  level  by  the  media  has  formed 
the  basis  for  many  myths  and  errone- 
ous assumptions  about  the  elderly. 
The  elderly,  who  are  already  an  isolat- 
ed segment  of  our  society,  tend  to 
become  even  more  isloated  because  to 
a  great  extent  the  only  elderly  people 
that  one  normally  comes  into  contact 
with  on  a  personal  level  are  seldom- 
seen  relatives  and  those  encountered 
on  the  television  or  in  motion  pictures. 
The  end  result  is  that  media  stereo- 
typing of  the  elderly  has  an  unusually 
strong  impact  on  public  perceptions  of 
the  elderly  and  the  dignity  and  self- 
esteem  that  the  elderly  have  for  them- 
selves. 

Congressman  Claude  Pepper  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging,  on  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  serving  as  the  ranking  minority 
member,  stated  at  a  recent  hearing  on 
media  stereotyping  of  the  elderly  that 
"too  often,  the  elderly  are  depicted  as 
stumbling,  bumbling,  senile  old  fools, 
objects  of  derision."  He  went  on  to  say 
that  "negative  characterizations  of  the 
aged  of  America  as  unemployable, 
senile,  infirm,  myopic,  deaf,  constipat- 
ed, toothless,  asexual,  and  generally 
worthless  provide  younger  people  with 
poor  role  models." 
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I  think  it  is  important  that  during 
Older  Americans  Month  we  examine 
our  own  views  to  see  what  our  percep- 
tions are  of  the  elderly.  Perhaps  we 
might  find  that  subconsciously  we 
have  been  brainwashed  into  believing 
the  media  stereotypes  of  the  elderly. 

At  times  like  these.  Mr.  Speaker, 
America  can  ill  afford  to  waste  the 
good  counsel  and  valuable  experience 
of  the  elderly.  I  submit  that  it  is  time 
to  bring  the  elderly  back  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society. 
Other  cultures  revere  their  elderly, 
but  Americans  perceive  old  age  as 
something  to  be  feared.  Growing  old 
should  not  be  an  affliction.  Dignity 
must  be  restored  to  the  elderly  of 
America.* 


VOTER  REGISTRATION 

HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 


•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  efforts  of  a 
group  of  business  people  in  my  district 
who  have  been  working  on  their  own 
initiative  to  increase  voter  registration 
and  participation  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Chapter  of  the  National  Elec- 
trical Contractors  Association  (NECA). 
NECA  is  a  national  organization  which 
represents  firms  in  the  electrical  con- 
tracting industry.  The  Santa  Clara 
Valley  Chapter  is  located  in  San  Jose. 
NECA's  pioject  is  aimed  at  encour- 
aging members  of  the  electrical  con- 
tracting industry,  as  well  as  other  local 
citizens,  to  register  and  vote,  and  to 
participate  fully  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. The  most  visible  part  of  this  effort 
was  the  distribution  of  the  T-shirt 
which  carries  the  slogan  "Shock  a  Pol- 
itician—Register and  Vote." 

The  T-shirts  were  distributed  within 
the  industry,  and  were  also  publicly 
presented  to  political  leaders  on  the 
local.  State,  and  National  level.  But 
this  was  only  one  part  of  a  larger 
effort  which  the  NECA  chapter  co- 
ordinated. 

The  organization  of  electrical  con- 
tractors, along  with  other  business  and 
civic  groups  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
are  all  extremely  concerned  about  the 
jobs-housing  imbalance  in  the  county. 
The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Chapter  of 
NECA  took  the  initiative  to  gather  to- 
gether other  segments  of  the  business 
community  also  concerned  about  the 
issue,  and  formed  a  political  action 
group  called  Citizens  for  Housing  and 
Economic  Stability. 

Headed  by  a  board  of  directors  com- 
posed of  civil  engineers,  realtors,  build- 
ing trades  members,  and  representa- 
tives of  financial  and  title  companies, 
the  group  is  working  to  encourage  ev- 
eryone  involved   in  development  and 
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related  industries  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  local  elections. 

President  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Chapter  of  NECA  Victor  Giacalone 
says  the  group  is  anxious  to  improve 
the  local  political  climate  toward  the 
business  and  economic  needs  of  the 
community.  By  encouraging  voter  par- 
ticipation, the  group  has  been  working 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  political 
system  to  make  its  voice  heard  by  po- 
litical decisionmakers.  In  the  process, 
local  citizens  are  learning  about  the 
importance  of  being  full  participants 
in  the  political  process. 

The  American  political  system  was 
designed  to  function  most  effectively 
with  the  active  participation  of  its  citi- 
zens. If  local  political  leaders  are  not 
cognizant  of  how  the  voters  feel  about 
various  issues,  they  will  be  unable  to 
make  the  wisest  decisions  about  where 
to  direct  future  policy. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Chapter  of  NECA  for  its  enthusiasm 
and  leadership  in  conducting  a  voter 
registration  drive  which  can  only 
benefit  Santa  Clara  County  by  educat- 
ing its  citizens  on  the  importance  of 
being  a  part  of  the  political  process.* 


THE  CONSUMER  FRAUD  ACT 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15   1980 


•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
previously  introduced  H.R.  4676.  the 
Consumer  Fraud  Act.  a  bill  that  would 
strike  a  serious  blow  against  consumer 
fraud  in  America. 

The  bill  has  four  main  elements: 

First,  it  would  define  consumer 
fraud. 

Second,  consumer  fraud  would  con- 
stitute grounds  for  cancellation  of  a 
contract  between  a  consumer  or  small 
businessman  and  a  seller.  If  a  consum- 
er suffered  a  loss  as  the  result  of  a 
fraud,  he  could  recover  treble  damages 
from  the  responsible  party. 

Third,  State  attorneys  general  could 
sue,  as  parens  patriae  of  the  citizens  of 
their  State,  to  enjoin  the  continuation 
of  an  consumer  fraud,  and  to  recover 
damages,  which  may  be  distributed  to 
damaged  parties  under  the  direction 
of  the  court.  The  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  could  also  bring  suit 
to  enjoin  consumer  fraud. 

Fourth,  consumer  fraud  would  be  a 
Federal  crime,  which  either  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department  or  State  attorneys 
general  could  prosecute  in  State  or 
Federal  court. 

I  have  proposed  this  legislation  in 
response  to  the  incredible  volume  of 
consumer  frauds  now  being  perpetrat- 
ed on  the  American  people.  It  is  time 
to  develop  an  effective  tool  for  pro- 
tecting the  consumer— the  varied, 
flexible  responses  of  H.R.  4676. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
H.R.  4676  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  I  Invite  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  cosponsoring  this  measure: 

H.R  4676 
A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  and  t«  prohibit 

unfair  or  deceptive   acts  or  practices   In 

commerce,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenlaiii^es  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Consumer  Fraud  Act  of  1979". 
definitions 
Sec.  2.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  or  transportation- 

(Ai  between  a  place  in  a  Stat«  and  any 
place  outside  such  Slate; 

(B)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
or  transportation  descril)ed  in  subparagraph 
(A):  and 

(C)  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
within  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  term  "consumer"  means  any  indi- 
vidual who  is  offered  or  supplied  any  goods 
or  services  for  personal,  family,  or  house 
hold  purposes,  and  any  small  business  con- 
cern which  is  offered  or  supplied  any  goods 
or  services  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
business  of  such  concern. 

(3)  The  term  goods  "  means  personal  and 
real  property,  but  such  term  does  not  in- 
clude securities  or  interests  in  securities. 

(4)  The  term  organization"  means  an 
entity,  other  than  a  government,  estab- 
lished or  organized  for  any  purpose,  and  in- 
cludes a  corporation,  company,  association, 
firm,  partnership,  joint  stock  company, 
foundation,  institution,  trust,  estate,  soci- 
ety, union,  club,  church,  and  any  other  asso- 
ciation of  persons. 

(5)  The  term  sale  "  means  any  transfer  of 
goods  or  services  in  exchange  for  anything 
of  value. 

(6)  The  term  "senices"  means  any  benefit 
resulting  from  the  labor,  skill,  or  time  of  an- 
other person  or  from  the  use  of  property, 
including  labor,  professional  service,  trans- 
portation, telephone,  mail,  other  public 
service,  electricity,  gas,  other  public  utility 
service,  banking,  accommodations  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  or  other  places,  admission  to 
exhibitions,  performances,  or  other  places, 
and  the  use  of  property  owned  by  another 
person. 

(7)  The  term  small  business  concern" 
shall  have  the  meaning  given  it  in  section  3 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (15  U.S.C.  632). 

(8)  The  term  "State  "  means  each  of  the 
.several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands,  and  any  other  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(9)  The  term  "State  attorney  general" 
means  the  chief  legal  officer  of  a  SUte,  or 
any  other  person  authorized  by  Stale  law  to 
bring  actions  under  section  4  or  section  5, 
Such  term  includes  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  term 
does  not  include  any  person  employed  or  re- 
tained— 

(A)  for  a  contingency  fee  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  monetary  relief  awarded  in 
the  action  involved;  or 

(B)  on  any  other  contingency  fee  basis, 
unless,  in  the  case  of  actions  brought  under 
section  4(aMl),  the  amount  of  the  award  of 
a  reasonable  attorney  fee  to  a  prevailing 
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plaintiff  is  determined  by  the  court  under 
section  4(d)(1). 
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civil  action  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  State  court  of 
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(2)  the  court  may.  in  its  discretion,  award 
a  reasonable  attorney   fee  to  a  defendant 
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States  attorney  or  by  registered  mail  or  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  Attorney  General. 
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evancy  today.   But  from  these  early 
pioneers,  we  have  seen  the  modem  air- 
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the  Soviet  invasion,  and  with  the  secu- 
rity threats  to  Iran  and  Pakistan. 
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plaintiff  is  determined  by  the  court  under 
section  4(d)(1). 

(10)  The  term  "statement"  means  any  rep- 
resentation in  any  form  of  advertising,  any 
oral  or  visual  presentation,  or  any  other  rep- 
resentation, presentation,  or  conduct  which 
is  communicated  to  consumers. 

(11)  The  term  "supplier"  means  any 
person  who  is  in  the  business  of  making 
goods  or  services  available  to  consumers. 

(12)  The  term  "unfair  consumer  practice" 
means  any  of  the  following: 

(A)  offering  or  advertising  goods  or  serv- 
ices for  sale  to  a  consumer  and  not  selling 
such  goods  or  services  as  so  offered  or  ad- 
vertised, or  without  ability  to  supply  reason- 
ably expectable  public  demands,  unless  the 
offer  or  advertisement  clearly  and  conspicu- 
ously discloses  the  limitation: 

(B)  making  false  or  misleading  statements 
with  respect  to  goods  or  services  which  are 
offered  for  sale  or  .sold  to  a  consumer  with 
respect  to— 

(i)  the  need  for  such  goods  or  services; 

(ii)  the  need  for  repair  or  replacement  of 
such  goods  or  services: 

(iii)  rights,  privileges,  or  remedies,  in  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  such  goods  or 
services: 

(iv)  prior  ownership  of  such  goods  or  serv- 
ices; 

(V)  the  grade,  age.  quality,  style,  standard, 
or  model  of  such  goods  or  services:  or 

(vi>  price  of  quality  comparisons  with  sim- 
ilar goods  or  services  offered  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers by  the  same  or  another  supplier; 

(C)  making  a  statement  that  goods  or 
services  offered  for  sale,  or  sold  to  consum- 
ers, have  sponsorship,  approval,  origin, 
safety  or  performance  characteristics,  ingre- 
dients or  components,  uses,  features,  bene- 
fits, or  qualities  which  the  goods  or  services 
do  not  have; 

(D)  accepting  consideration  for  goods  or 
services  and  failing  to  deliver  such  goods  or 
perform  such  services  as  promised  or  failing 
to  return  or  refund  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments for  goods  or  services  which  are  not 
rendered  in  absence  of  any  default  or 
breach  of  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
sumer making  such  deposits  or  advance  pay- 
ments; 

(E)  using  physical  force,  threat  of  physical 
force,  tortious  threats  or  harassment,  or 
misrepresentation  of  law  in  the  course  of  a 
sale  or  attempted  sale  to  a  consumer  of 
goods  or  services  or  in  the  course  of  collec- 
tion of  the  purchase  price  or  any  portion  of 
the  purchase  price  of  goods  and  .services 
from  a  consumer; 

(P)  making  a  statement  that  goods  are 
original  or  new  if  such  goods  are  deteriorat- 
ed, altered,  reconditioned,  reclaimed,  or  oth- 
erwise used;  or 

(G)  making  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment with  respect  to  the  reasons  for.  exist- 
ence of.  or  amount  of,  any  price  reduction  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  any  goods  or 
services. 

SANCTIONS  RELATING  TO  UNFAIR  CONSUMXR 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Any  contract  or  agreement  in 
commerce  which  provides  for  the  purchase 
of  g(X)ds  or  services  and  which  results  from 
a  transaction  involving  an  unfair  consumer 
practice  by  a  supplier  may  be  voided  by  the 
affected  consumer. 

(b)  Any  person  who  induces  a  consumer  to 
enter  into  a  contract  or  agreement  pursuant 
to  or  in  furtherance  of  an  unfair  consumer 
practice  shall  be  liable  to  such  consumer  in 
an  amount  equal  to  300  per  centum  of  the 
damage  or  loss  sustained,  together  with  an 
amount  equal  to  the  cost  of  any  legal  action 
required  (Incuding  a  reasonable  attorney 
fee).  Such  amount  may  be  recovered  in  a 
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civil  tu;tion  in  an  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  or  in  any  State  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  may  have  jurisdiction  of  any  action 
brought  under  this  section  without  regard 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  parties  or  the 
amount  in  controversy.  An  action  under  this 
section  may  be  brought  not  later  than  three 
years  after  the  date  on  which  the  unfair 
consumer  practice  was  discovered  or  reason- 
ably should  have  been  discovered. 

ACTIONS  BY  STATE  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (aKl)  Any  State  attorney  general 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  as  parens  patriae  on  behalf  of  con- 
sumers residing  in  the  State,  in  any  district 
court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  defendant  or  in  any  State 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  to  .secure 
monetary  relief  as  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion for  any  damage  or  loss— 

(A)  which  is  sustained  by  such  consumers 
by  reason  of  any  unfair  consumer  practice; 
and 

(B)  with  respect  to  which  an  action  may 
be  brought  by  any  injured  party  under  sec- 
tion 3. 

(2)  An  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  not  later  than  three  years  after  the 
date  on  which  the  unfair  consumer  practice 
was  discovered  or  reasonably  should  have 
been  discovered. 

(3)  The  court  shall  exclude  from  the 
amount  of  monetary  relief  awarded  in  any 
action  brought  under  paragraph  (1)  any 
amount  of  monetary  relief  which— 

(A)  duplicates  amount.s  which  have  been 
awarded  for  the  same  damage  or  loss;  or 

(B)  is  properly  allocable  to  consumers  who 
have  excluded  their  claims  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)(2). 

(4)  The  court  shall  award  to  the  State  as 
monetary  relief  an  amount  equal  to  300  per 
centum  of  the  total  damage  or  loss  sus- 
tained, together  with  an  amount  equal  to 
the  cost  of  the  action  (including  a  reason- 
able attorney  fee). 

(b)(1)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (aid),  the  State  attorney  general  shall. 
at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  with 
such  content,  as  the  court  may  direct,  cause 
notice  of  such  action  to  be  given  by  publica- 
tion. If  the  court  finds  that  notice  by  publi- 
cation would  deny  due  process  of  law  to  any 
person,  the  court  may  direct  further  notice 
to  any  such  person  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

(2)  Any  person  on  whose  behalf  an  action 
is  brought  under  subsection  (a)(1)  may  elect 
to  exclude  from  adjudication  the  portion  of 
the  State  claim  for  monetary  relief  attribut- 
able to  such  person  by  filing  notice  of  such 
election  with  the  coun  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  period  specified  in  the  notice 
given  under  paragraph  ( 1 ), 

(3)  The  final  judgment  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (aXl)  shall  be  res 
judicata  as  to  any  claim  based  upon  an 
unfair  consumer  practice  under  this  Act  by 
any  person  on  behalf  of  whom  such  action 
was  brought  and  who  fails  to  give  the  notice 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  before  the  end  of 
the  period  specified  in  the  notice  given 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

(c)  Any  action  brought  under  subsection 
aHl)  may  not  be  dismissed  or  compromised 

without  the  approval  of  the  court.  Notice  of 
any  proposed  dismissal  or  compromise  shall 
be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  court  di- 
rects. 

(d)  In  any  action  brought  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(l  )— 

(1)  the  amount  of  any  attorney  fee  to  the 
prevailing  plaintiff  shall  be  determined  by 
the  court;  and 
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(2)  the  court  may.  in  its  discretion,  award 
a  reasonable  attorney  fee  to  a  defendant 
upon  a  finding  that  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral has  acted  in  bad  faith,  vexatiously. 
wantonly,  or  for  oppressive  reasons. 

(e)  Any  monetary  relief  recovered  in  any 
action  brought  under  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall- 

(1)  be  distributed  in  such  manner  as  the 
district  court  in  its  discretion  may  author- 
ize; or 

(2)  be  deemed  a  civil  penalty  by  the  court 
and  deposited  with  the  State  as  general  rev 
enues: 

subject  to  the  requirement  that  any  distri- 
bution procedure  adopted  by  the  court  shall 
afford  each  person  involved  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  secure  his  appropriate  portion 
of  the  net  monetary  relief. 

INJUNCTIVE  RELIEF 

Sec  5.  The  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  appropriate  United 
States  attorney,  or  the  State  attorney  gen- 
eral of  any  State  in  which  a  prohibited  act 
or  practice  occurred  <as  parens  patriae  of 
the  people  of  such  State,  after  notifying  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States) 
may,  upon  a  finding  that  any  person  is  en- 
gaged or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  act  or 
practice  which  constitutes  an  unfair  con- 
sumer practice,  bring  an  action  in  the  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  State  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice.  Such 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  over  such  ac- 
tions and  shall  provide  appropriate  relief. 
Such  courts  may  grant  a  temporary  re- 
straining order,  or  a  preliminary  or  perma- 
nent injunction  without  bond. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE   18.  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

Sec.  6.  <a)  Chapter  63  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
•§  1344.  Unfair  consumer  practices 

'(a)(1)  Whoever,  in  connection  with  the 
sale,  attempted  sale,  or  distribution  of  goods 
or  services  to  a  consumer,  or  in  connection 
with  the  collection  or  attempted  collection 
of  the  purchase  price  or  any  portion  of  tlie 
purchase  price  of  goods  or  services  by  the 
use  of  any  means  or  instrumentality  of 
transportation  or  communication  in  com- 
merce including  the  use  of  the  mails,  will- 
fully or  negligently  engages  in  an  unfair 
consumer  practice,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100,000  if  an  individual,  or  not  more 
than  $500,000  if  an  organization,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
terms  'commerce',  'consumer',  goods',  orga- 
nization', sale',  'services',  and  unfair  con- 
sumer practice'  have  the  meanings  given 
them  in  section  2  of  the  Consumer  Fraud 
Act  of  1979. 

"(b)(1)  Each  State  attorney  general  shall 
have  authority  to  bring  an  action,  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  in  an  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States  or  in 
any  State  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  State  attorney 
general  brings  an  action  under  paragraph 
(1).  the  State  attorney  general  shall  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  action 
to  the  United  States  by— 

"(A)  submitting  a  copy  of  the  complaint 
involved  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  (by  registered  mail  or  certi- 
fied mail)  and  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  in  which  such  action  is  com- 
menced; and 

"(B)  submitting  a  written  disclosure  of 
any  evidence  or  information  in  his  posses- 
sion which  is  material  to  the  effective  pros- 
ecution   of    such    action,    to   such    United 
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States  attorney  or  by  registered  mail  or  cer- 
tified mail  to  the  Attorney  General. 

"(3)(A)  The  Attorney  General  may  enter 
an  appearance  in  any  action  brought  under 
paragraph  (1)  during  the  forty-five-day 
period  following  the  receipt  of  notice  under 
paragraph  (2).  The  State  attorney  general 
involved  may  prosecute  such  action  if  the 
Attorney  General  fails  to  enter  such  an  ap- 
pearance before  the  end  of  such  period,  or 
notifies  ihe  court  in  writing  during  such 
period  that  the  Attorney  General  will  not 
enter  such  an  appearance. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  enters  an  ap- 
pearance in  an  action  in  accordance  with 
subparagraph  (A),  then  the  action  shall  be 
prosecuted  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  not  be  bound  by  any  action  taken  by 
the  State  attorney  general  involved,  and 
may  proceed  in  such  action  as  if  such  action 
had  been  commenced  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. 

(C)  If  the  Attorney  General  fails  to  pros- 
ecute an  action  with  due  diligence  during 
the  six-month  period  following  the  entry  of 
an  appearance  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
accordance  with  subparagraph  (A),  or 
during  such  additional  period  as  the  court 
after  notice  may  allow,  then  such  action 
may  be  prosecuted  by  the  State  attorney 
general  involved  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph <  1 ). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  State  attorney  general'  means  the 
chief  legal  officer  of  a  State,  or  any  other 
person  authorized  by  State  law  to  bring  ac- 
tions under  this  subsection.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  63  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"1344.  Unfair  consumer  practices.".* 
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HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  IS,  1980 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  the  15th  of  May,  is 
being  observed  as  the  "50th  Anniversa- 
ry of  Flight  Attendants."  I  know  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  do  not 
recall  firsthand  what  it  was  like  flying 
commercially  50  years  ago.  I  do  not 
either,  although  I  had  been  up  in  air- 
planes in  the  early  twenties,  and  I  did 
fly  commercially  not  too  long  after 
the  fledgUng  airlines  began  providing 
flight  attendants  for  the  safety  and 
comfort  of  their  passengers.  And.  as 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  had  occasion  to  come  into 
contact  on  various  matters  with  repre- 
sentatives of  this  body  of  aviation  pio- 
neers. They  did  not  pilot  the  planes, 
but  they  certainly  were  aviation  pio- 
neers just  the  same. 

I  am  told  that  among  the  criteria  for 
employment  by  some  airlines  as  flight 
attendants  in  those  early  days  are  sev- 
eral that  would  shock  us  today.  The 
attendants  had  to  be  female,  white, 
under  5'4"  in  height,  and  be  registered 
nurses.  We  have  come,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  a  long  way  from  those  early  times, 
and  those  standards  for  determining 
job  suitability  obviously  have  no  rel- 
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evancy  today.  But  from  these  early 
pioneers,  we  have  seen  the  modem  air- 
line industry  develop.  We  see  the 
flight  attendants  today— of  both  sexes, 
and  of  all  colors  and  ethnic  back- 
ground, handling  a  mass  of  customers 
on  flights  which  are  frequently  crowd- 
ed and  unfortunately  uncomfortable 
for  passengers  and  attendants  alike. 

They  effectively  and  efficiently  deal 
with  such  things  as  passengers  who 
have  had  too  much  to  drink,  the  man 
who  has  a  sudden  heart  attack,  or  the 
young  child  that  needs  a  bottle 
warmed  before  settling  down  to  a  long 
flight.  Regardless  of  what  they  are 
asked  to  do  within  reason.  I  have 
found  most  of  the  flight  attendants  on 
all  aircraft  of  the  American  airline  in- 
dustry to  be  almost  universally  courte- 
ous, helpful,  and  competent.  I  wonder 
if  one  of  the  early  attendants  on  a 
DC-2  would  have  believed  it  possible 
that  one  of  her  successors  would,  in 
not  too  many  years,  be  performing 
similar  duties  on  a  monstrous  machine 
carrying  over  400  passengers  and 
flying  nonstop  across  oceans  and  con- 
tinents at  around  8  miles  a  minute. 

Fifty  years  is  a  short  time  in  histo- 
ry's span,  but  a  very  long  time  in  a 
new  industry  such  as  aviation.  And 
with  the  growth  of  aviation  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  the  airline  flight 
attendants.  Today,  I  wish  to  publicly 
recognize  them  for  the  contribution 
they  make  to  our  traveling  public  and, 
in  fact,  to  our  society  as  a  whole.  To 
those  who  flew  in  the  early  days  and 
are  now  retired  and  who  have  their 
own  clubs  to  reminisce  in,  I  wish  them 
the  best  of  luck.  And  to  those  who  are 
flying  today,  may  I  wish  you  God- 
speed and  safe  landings  in  the 
future.* 


THE  SOVIET  INVASION  OF 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  DAN  QUAYLE 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  the 
following  study,  written  by  James  A. 
Phillips,  and  published  by  the  Heri- 
tage Foundation,  a  nonpartisan  public 
policy  research  organization  based  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Phillips,  a  Heritage  policy  ana- 
lyst specializing  in  Middle  Eastern  af- 
fairs, earned  his  M.A.  and  M.A.L.D.  de- 
grees from  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy.  He  was  chosen  to  be 
the  Heritage  Foundation's  1979  con- 
gressional fellow  for  national  security 
affairs,  and  was  a  research  fellow  in 
1978  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken 
from  a  Heritage  backgrounder,  "The 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan."  They 
deal  with  the  strategic  implications  of 
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the  Soviet  invasion,  and  with  the  secu- 
rity threats  to  Iran  and  Pakistan. 
Afghanistan's  Strategic  Importance 

Although  Afghanistan  is  a  remote,  ob 
scure  country  which  ranks  among  the  poor- 
est nations  in  the  world,  its  strategic  loca- 
tion endows  it  with  a  high  degree  of  geopo 
litical  importance.  Afganislan  has  long  been 
a  major  crossroads  of  Asia  astride  major 
north-south  and  east-west  land  routes;  its 
control  of  the  Khyber  and  Bolan  Passes  has 
historically  made  it  the  gateway  which  links 
Russia  with  the  Indian  subcontinent  and 
the  Middle  East  with  the  Orient.  As  a 
buffer  state  which  was  itself  a  manifesta 
tion  of  the  general  equilibrium  of  regional 
power.  Afghanistan  has  served  as  a  barom- 
eter of  the  balance  of  power  in  the  central 
Asian  area.  For  this  reason,  more  than  a  few 
obsen'ers  were  disturbed  when  it  l)ecame  a 
Soviet  satellite  in  1978. 

In  recent  years,  the  Kremlin's  incentives 
for  expanding  its  influence  to  the  south 
have  l>een  significantly  enhanced  by  the 
growing  importance  of  Middle  Eastern,  es- 
pecially Persian  Gulf,  oil  in  the  Western 
economic  system.  Seen  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  single  most 
important  energy-surplus  region  in  the 
world,  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Afghani- 
stan constitutes  one  part  of  a  giant  pincer 
movement  designed  to  encircle  gulf  oil  re- 
serves. The  Kremlin  already  has  esUbhshed 
a  military  presence  in  Ethiopia  and  South 
Yemen;  now  that  the  Iramans  are  no  longer 
willing  or  able  to  underwrite  Oman's  secu- 
rity. Sultan  Qabus  faces  the  growing  danger 
that  the  Dhofar  insurgency  will  flare  up 
once  more,  this  lime  with  greater  material 
support  from  the  Soviets  stalking  horse  on 
the  Arabian  Peninsula— South  'Yemen. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  pincer,  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan  constitutes  a  flank- 
ing movement  which  opens  up  the  flat,  per- 
meable eastern  border  of  Iran  to  potential 
Soviet  military  pressures.  More  importantly. 
it  extends  Soviet  influence  to  within  350 
miles  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  Soviets  have 
occupied  most  important  Afghan  airbases. 
fortified  them  with  surface-to-air  missile 
batteries  and  are  equipping  them  with 
modem  command  and  control  facilities.  The 
Soviet  intervention  has  in  effect  moved 
Soviet  aircraft  500  miles  closer  to  the  vital 
sealanes  of  communiation  (SLOC's)  which 
function  as  the  oil  lifelme  of  the  industrial 
West.  In  fact.  Soviet  planes  based  in  south- 
west Afghanistan  are  now  situated  closer  to 
the  strategic  Straits  of  Hormuz  (through 
which  pass  40  percent  of  Western  oil  im- 
ports) than  if  they  were  based  in  Tehran. 
Using  these  bases  Soviet  aircraft  could 
reach  the  chokepoint  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  remain  on  station  there 
for  at  least  30  minutes.  Clearly.  Soviet 
access  to  Afghan  airbases  significantly  up- 
grades the  Kremlin's  ability  tx)  block,  or 
even  sever,  the  petroleum  jugular  vein  of 
the  West  and  greatly  enhances  the  Soviet 
ability  to  neutralize  American  naval  power 
in  the  Arabian  Sea. 

SECURITY  threats  TO  IRAN  AND  PAKISTAN 

In  addition  to  providing  a  platform  from 
which  Soviet  air  power  could  be  brought  to 
t)ear  on  the  crucial  Persian  Gulf  SLOCs.  a 
pro-Soviet  Afghanistan  provides  an  excel- 
lent fulcrum  which  amplifies  Russian  diplo- 
matic leverage  over  both  Iran  and  Pakistan. 
Both  states  have  had  troubles  m  the  past 
with  ethnic  separatist  movements  and  are 
likely  to  run  into  more  such  problems  in  the 
future.  Kabul  would  be  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  incite  and  support  such  movements 
given  its  close  proximity  to  strongholds  of 
ethnic  separatism  along  the  peripheries  of 
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both  states  and  the  presence  within  Af- 
ghanistan of  Pushtun  and  Baluchi  tribes- 
men who  remain  in  close  contact  with  their 
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growth  in  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses over  the  last  few  years.  Small 
business  entreoreneurs    not  rnmnratp 
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truly     substantive     aspects     of 
American- Israeli  relationship. 


the 
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It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  sen- 
sitive problem  of  the  Palestinians  is 
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in  1896,  that     if  you  will  it.  it  is  no 
dream."   He   predicted   that   50   years 
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both  states  and  the  presence  within  Af- 
ghanistan of  Pushtun  and  Baluchi  tribes- 
men who  remain  in  close  contact  with  their 
kin  across  the  permeable,  often  unguarded. 
border. 

The  recent  history  of  Afghan  meddling  in 
Iranian  affairs,  the  large  number  of  Afghan 
expatriates  already  living  in  Iran  (500,000) 
and  the  historically  close  working  relation- 
ship which  has  existed  between  Afghani- 
stan's Khalq  Party  and  the  pro-Soviet  Iran- 
ian Tudeh  Party,  have  caused  more  than  a 
few  observers  to  fear  that  the  Afghans  may 
well  become  Soviet  surrogates  in  the  in- 
creasingly likely  event  that  Iran  is  plunged 
into  a  civil  war.  If  the  Karmal  regime  can 
establish  unshakeable  control  over  Afghani- 
stan, the  Afghans  may  be  destined  to 
become,  on  a  much  reduced  scale,  the 
"Cubans  of  Asia.  " 

In  any  event,  even  if  Karmal  never  estab- 
lishes complete  control  over  his  own  coun- 
try the  potential  threat  of  Afghan  support 
for  ethnic  insurgents  and  pro-Soviet  leftists 
in  Iran  and  Pakistan  has  made  both  coun- 
tries vulnerable  to  Soviet  pressures  and  sen- 
sitive to  Soviet  cajoling.  According  to  Soviet 
ideology,  changes  in  the  correlation  of 
forces  precipitate  political  changes  and  op- 
portunities. The  Afghan  coup  and  Iranian 
revolution  have  definitely  altered  the  corre- 
lation of  forces  in  the  region  and  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  Moscow  exploits  these 
pivotal  events  to  the  utmost.  As  the  shadow 
of  Soviet  power  lengthens  over  the  Indian 
subcontinent  and  Persian  Gulf  without  any 
concrete  U.S.  response,  individual  states  will 
become  increasingly  tempted  to  reach  their 
owTi  accommodations  with  Moscow  In  this 
connection,  it  is  particularly  significant  to 
note  the  transfer  last  winter  of  Pakistan's 
most  able  diplomat  from  Washington  to 
Moscow,  and  the  disintegration  last  spring 
of  the  symbolic,  albeit  defunct.  CENTO  alli- 
ance. 

A  sense  of  declining  American  willingness 
to  react  to  farflung  Soviet  gambits  and 
proxy  operations  (as  evidenced  by  the 
events  in  Angola  and  the  Horn  of  Africa), 
combined  with  Americas  demonstrated  abil- 
ity to  turn  its  back  on  regional  allies  for  a 
wide  variety  of  reasons  i  as  evidenced  by  the 
arms  embargo  against  Pakistan  m  1965.  the 
arms  embargo  against  Turkey  in  1976.  the 
not  so  benign  neglect  of  the  Kurds  in  1975 
and  the  fall  of  the  Shah  in  1979)  and  the 
widespread  perception  of  burgeoning  Soviet 
influence  in  strategically  located  states  of 
Ethiopia.  South  Yemen,  and  Afghanistan 
have  undermined  the  ■Northern  Tier." 
Having  witnessed  the  dissolution  of  the  pro- 
tective barrier  to  the  north  and  having 
become  increasingly  exposed  to  Soviet 
proxy  pressures  on  the  periphery  of  the 
Arabian  Peninsula,  the  elites  of  the  pro- 
Western  Persian  Gulf  states  may  reorient 
their  foreign  policies,  and  even  more  omi- 
nously, their  energy  policies,  in  order  to 
insure  internal  security,  unless  the  United 
States  manifests  a  strong  and  ironclad  com- 
mitment to  protect  them  from  Soviet  politi- 
cal, subversive,  proxy,  and  military  pres- 
sures.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  JOSEPH  L  nSHER 

or  VIRGINIA 
II»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lOth 
District  of  Virginia,  far  more  than 
most,     has    experienced     tremendous 
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grrowth  in  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses over  the  last  few  years.  Small 
business  entrepreneurs,  not  corporate 
giants,  occupy  many  of  the  new  multi- 
story office  buildings  throughout  the 
district.  They  not  only  are  bringing 
jobs  closer  to  where  people  live,  but 
also  are  constantly  revitalizing  the  Na- 
tions  economy.  The  close  association 
members  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity have  with  their  product  or 
service  can  provide  us  with  a  level  of 
innovation  that  has  never  been  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  kind  of  economic 
system. 

My  office  has  been  extensively  in- 
volved with  small  business  and  their 
problems  over  the  past  years.  I  have 
helped  resolve  long  overdue  contract 
payments  from  Federal  agencies  to 
small  business  suppliers.  In  one  case, 
almost  $290,000  in  past  due  billings 
were  finally  resolved  just  in  time  to 
prevent  the  bankruptcy  of  the  corpo- 
ration. My  office  has  been  involved  in 
numerous  contract  disputes  with  Fed- 
eral agencies;  problems  which  have 
ranged  from  the  bid  process  to  con- 
tract award.  In  an  effort  to  keep  small 
businesses  aware  of  Federal  grant  and 
loan  programs.  I  have  circulated  mate- 
rial about  energy  research  grants  and 
am  sponsoring  a  Federal  contracting 
conference  which  will  be  held  this 
summer. 

Over  the  long  run  it  is  important  to 
make  every  effort  to  encourage  small 
businesses  to  survive  and  flourish.  As 
we  mark  Small  Business  Week.  I 
pledge  to  continue  working  for  appro- 
priate, direct  Government  aid  to  foster 
small  business,  to  assist  in  the  cutting 
and  removal  of  redtape  that  hinders 
efficient  operation,  and  to  take  other 
actions  necessary  to  the  vitality  of 
small  business  in  the  10th  District  of 
Virginia  and  throughout  the  United 
States. • 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  recent  events  in  the  Middle  East 
and  this  Nations  constant  interest  in 
that  vital  region,  it  is  perhaps  more 
important  than  ever  before  for  us  to 
note  the  32d  anniversary  of  Israeli  in- 
dependence that  will  be  marked  today. 
May  15.  This  occasion  will  not  only  be 
celebrated  in  Israel,  but  will  also  be 
noted  by  both  friends  and  foes  alike 
throughout  the  world. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  special  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  Often 
this  discussion  has  been  flavored  in 
terms  of  American  material  support. 
This  dollars  and  cents  analysis  is 
much  too  simple  and  glosses  over  the 
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truly     substantive     aspects     of     the 
American-Israeli  relationship. 

To  be  sure,  sentiment  weighs  heavily 
in  our  dealings  with  Israel.  Thirty-two 
years  ago  this  month.  President  Harry 
S.  Truman  gave  American  diplomatic 
recognition  to  the  fledgling  Jewish 
state,  moments  after  its  independence 
was  proclaimed.  We  have  seldom  had 
to  reflect  about  the  sagacity  of  the 
President's  decision.  In  the  years  since 
1948.  Israel  has  remained  a  strong 
force  for  stability  in  an  area  of  the 
world  that  teems  with  intrigue,  diplo- 
matic duplicity,  and  constant  change. 
Other  nations  in  the  Middle  East  at 
different  times  have  served  in  the  role 
of  ally  or  adversary.  Not  so  Israel, 
always  an  unwavering  friend. 

Our  friendship  with  Israel  rests  in 
the  common  culture  and  close  histori- 
cal and  spiritual  relations  that  bind 
the  Jewish  people  with  the  United 
States.  These  ties  antedate  the  found- 
ing of  our  Republic.  Common  values, 
common  mores,  and  common  goals 
have  bound  our  two  peoples  in  the 
deepest  historical  sense. 

Our  Puritan  forefathers  saw  in  the 
New  World  the  kind  of  a  zion  that 
Gov.  John  Winthrop  termed,  "a  city 
on  a  hill."  The  majestic  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  scriptures  formed 
an  essential  element  of  the  rhetoric  of 
the  American  Revolution.  Benjamin 
Franklin  designed  a  seal  for  the 
United  States  that  depicted  Pharoahs 
armies  being  drowTied  in  the  Red  Sea 
as  the  Israelites  fled  for  freedom  to 
the  Promised  Land.  Indeed,  inscribed 
on  the  Liberty  Bell  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  ancient  Hebrew  proclamation: 
•Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the 
land,  and  to  all  of  the  inhabitants 
thereof." 

Yet.  there  is  another  kind  of  histori- 
cal context  that  links  the  American 
people  with  the  Israelis.  Our  Nation, 
termed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  as  "the 
last,  best  hope  for  mankind."  is  a  land 
of  immigrants.  At  times  we  have  been 
negligent  in  our  commitment  to  hon- 
oring the  symbols  associated  with  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  but  on  balance,  we 
have  been  good  in  opening  our  shores 
to  the  oppressed. 

This  is  where  the  Israelis  have  fol- 
lowed our  example.  Immediately  after 
emerging  victorious  in  their  war  for  in- 
dependence, the  Israelis  began  to 
absorb  2  million  refugees  from  all  over 
the  world.  These  were  the  oppressed 
survivors  of  Hitler's  death  camps  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
from  North  Africa  and  Arabia  who 
were  exiled  from  their  homelands.  It 
was  remarkable  how  a  nation  as  small 
as  Israel,  managed  to  integrate  the 
number  of  refugees  it  did  in  the  small 
amount  of  time  it  took.  This  is  espe- 
cially notable  when  compared  with  the 
shocking  neglect  accorded  those  per- 
sons who  fled  Israeli  soil  upon  the  urg- 
ings  of  the  Governments  of  Jordan. 
Syria.  Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia  in 
1948. 
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It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  sen- 
sitive problem  of  the  Palestinians  is 
related  to  Israel.  But  one  is  struck 
with  a  deafening  silence  on  this  issue 
when  the  West  Bank  was  under  Jorda- 
nian control  from  1948  to  1967.  The 
issue  of  the  Palestinians  must  be  equi- 
tably resolved.  But  it  is  also  an  issue 
seized  by  the  enemies  of  Israel,  par- 
ticularly the  PLO.  not  for  peaceful 
resolution,  but  for  Israel's  ultimate  de- 
struction. The  Soviet-trained  PLO 
massacred  Israeli  athletes  at  the 
Munich  Olympics  8  years  ago  and  has 
engaged  in  other  countless  acts  of  ter- 
rorism since  then. 

Aside  from  cultural  and  historical 
ties,  there  are  links  based  upon  politi- 
cal reality.  Without  question.  Israel  re- 
ceives a  large  amount  of  support  from 
the  United  States  each  year.  This  sup- 
port, military  or  otherwise,  has  been 
one  of  the  best  foreign  policy  invest- 
ments for  our  Nation  since  World  War 
II.  We  poured  aid  into  Vietnam,  into 
Western  Europe.  Asia.  Latin  America, 
and  Africa.  And  yet.  nowhere  can  we 
point  to  a  single  country  that  has  not 
only  fought  Soviet  allies,  but  also 
turned  over  to  our  military  all  cap- 
tured Russian  military  technology,  in- 
cluding on  one  occasion,  a  complete 
Mig  fighter.  The  long  record  of  Israeli 
military  intelligence  sharing  its  find- 
ings with  the  United  States  is  distin- 
guished and  has  helped  in  shaping  the 
defense  of  the  West. 

And  there  is  still  another  aspect  of 
the  relationship  between  America  and 
Israel.  How  often  have  we  heard  our 
allies,  most  of  whom  have  received 
substantial  financial  assistance  from 
us  since  1945,  asking  what  will  we  do 
for  them?  Oi  course  their  defense  is  a 
burden  that  we  help  them  to  bear 
since  America  is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Yet,  during  the  Vietnam  war 
and  in  other  crises,  such  as  the  cur- 
rent imposition  of  sanctions  on  Iran, 
our  Western  Allies  are  less  than  coura- 
geous in  their  support  for  our  policies. 
I  do  not  intend  to  explain  the  merits 
of  either  their  case  or  ours,  but  suffice 
it  to  say,  the  type  of  criticisms  we 
have  for  others  cannot  be  directed 
against  Israel.  When  Afghanistan  was 
invaded  in  December,  and  we  looked  to 
secure  a  military  presence  in  the 
Middle  East,  it  was  the  Israelis  who 
came  forth,  offering  us  the  use  of  port 
facilities  in  Haifa.  This,  I  submit,  is  a 
true  ally  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

As  one  who  has  visited  Israel  and 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  her 
people,  I  can  only  offer  the  most 
hearty  greetings  on  this  happy  occa- 
sion of  her  independence.  I  found 
Israel  to  be  an  open  and  free  society,  a 
country  full  of  optimism  and  a  people 
with  high  spirit.  Despite  over  three 
decades  of  continual  warfare,  the 
people  of  Israel  have  built  a  stable  so- 
ciety, based  on  justice  and  a  respect 
for  human  rights. 

Israel's  strength  and  perseverence  is 
marvelous.  Dr.  Theodor  Herzl  told  the 
first  Zionist  Congress  meeting  in  Basle 
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in  1896.  that  "if  you  will  it.  it  is  no 
dream  "  He  predicted  that  50  years 
would  be  needed  to  make  a  Jewish 
state  become  a  reality.  Certainly 
during  the  depths  of  World  War  II,  at 
a  time  when  one-third  of  the  Jewish 
people  were  being  massacred,  no  one 
could  foresee  that  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  Nazi  defeat,  would  emerge  the 
Jewish  state.  Israels  birth  in  1948 
came  half  a  century  after  Herzl's  pre- 
diction. 

The  optimism  surrounding  Israel's 
32d  anniversary  of  national  independ- 
ence, the  opening  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  her  and  Egypt  this  past 
year,  does  not  diminish  our  anxiety 
over  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
the  continuing  crisis  in  Iran,  and  the 
uncertainty  throughout  the  Persian 
Gulf,  all  point  to  Israel  as  a  central 
figure  in  this  part  of  the  globe.  I  have 
already  touched  upon  sentiment,  but 
in  the  harsh  realities  of  politics,  this  is 
a  factor  that  all  too  often  is  over- 
looked. America  must  never  waver  in 
her  commitment  to  Israel,  especially 
in  these  troubled  times.  We  must  en- 
courage our  friends  in  the  region,  most 
notably  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia  to 
join  the  Camp  David  accords  in  realiz- 
ing that  lasting  peace.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  regional  stability 
and  to  thwart  Soviet  adventurism. 

To  our  Israeli  friends.  America's 
good  will  and  continuing  friendship 
are  this  Nations  contribution  to  this 
32d  anniversary  celebration.  May  the 
people  of  Israel  continue  to  prosper 
and  build  for  the  day  when  peace  will 
reign  along  all  of  her  borders.  With 
the  help  of  men  of  good  will  every- 
where, may  that  day  soon  dawn.» 
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FINANCIAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL TEXTILE  CAUCUS 
QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF 
EXPENSES  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

HON.  KEN  HOLLAND 

OF  SOtTTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Congres- 
sional Textile  Caucus  has  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  quarterly  fi- 
nancial statement  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1980. 

I  am,  therefore,  taking  the  opportu- 
nity to  submit  the  statement  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  so 
that  all  Members  of  Congress  may 
review  it: 

QUARTERLY  STATEMENT  OF  EXPENSES  AND  FUND  BALANCE 

[Fa  IW  pefnd  endinj  Mar  31.  19110) 
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HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  Nt\^'   YORK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15.  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
the  foundations  of  our  society  begin  to 
crumble,  there  are  those  among  us 
who  must  take  heed  and  respond.  I 
have  been  totally  immersed  in  an 
effort  to  forestall  the  demise  of  one 
major  innercity  voluntary  hospital 
upon  which  most  of  my  constituents 
are  largely  dependent. 

This  institutions  financial  plight  is 
a  result  of  providing  necessary  medical 
services  to  a  large  population  of  work- 
ing poor  and  undocumented  aliens 
who  do  not  qualify  for  medicaid  and 
who  have  no  other  means  of  paying 
for  their  care.  Can  we  really  afford  to 
close  our  eyes  to  this  problem,  and  by 
default,  allow  our  hospitals  to  become 
just  like  the  working  poor  that  they 
serve? 

The  combination  of  unreimbursed 
care,  the  general  tightenmg  of  the 
credit  market,  and  the  overall  cash 
drain  on  our  health  care  facilities  may 
constitute  a  mortal  blow. 

While  I  am  obviously  concerned 
about  my  own  congressional  district 
and  the  delivery  of  health  services 
therein.  I  am  absolutely  alarmed  to 
learn  from  the  following  New  York 
Times  article  by  Ronald  Sullivan,  that 
this  problem  is  spreading.  The  devas- 
tating results  are  totally  unacceptable 
and  must  be  addressed  through  coordi- 
nated efforts  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
place  the  following  news  article  into 
the  Congressional  Record: 

Care  at  Many  Hospitals  Hit  Sharply  by 

Cin-BACKS 

(By  Ronald  Sullivan) 

Because  Bellevue  Hospital  Center's  psy- 
chiatric hospital  no  longer  has  enough 
nurses,  staff  members  say  troublesome  pa 
tients  must  often  be  oversedated  with  Thor 
azine  to  keep  them  from  hurting  themselves 
and  others. 
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At  Lincoln  Hospital  in  the  South  Bronx, 
.staff  members  say,  patients  with  heart-mon- 
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or  more  hospital  beds.  However,  in  a  report 
released  in  February,  the  New  York  City 
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Sinai:    in    Brooklyn,    nearly    300    at    Mai- 
monides  Medical  Center  and  nearly  300  at 
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to  see  what  we're  doing,  we  have  nurses  who    Bishop    Francis   J.    Mugavero    of   the     grams  in  the  Compton  Unified  School 
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At  Lincoln  Hospital  in  the  South  Bronx, 
staff  members  say,  patients  with  heart-mon- 
itoring equipment  still  attached  to  them  are 
sometimes  bumped  out  of  overcrowded  in- 
tensive-care units  to  make  room  for  patients 
who  are  more  critically  ill. 

In  the  busy  emergency  room  at  St.  Luke's- 
Roosevelt  Hospital  Center,  a  nurse  practi- 
tioner. Karen  McDonald,  says  she  barters 
with  ambulance  crews  for  scarce  lifesaving 
equipment  that  the  hospital  is  no  longer 
able  to  purchase  on  credit.  "They'll  have 
something  I  need,  and  I'll  have  something 
they  want,  she  said.  I'll  trade  anything  I 
can  get  my  hands  on  if  I  think  it  will  save  a 
life  " 

After  five  years  of  growing  financial  pres- 
sure on  New  York  City's  hospitals,  staff 
physicians  and  nurses  say  that  the  quality 
of  patient  care  has  fallen  dangerously  low 
both  at  municipal  and  at  many  private  vol- 
untary hospitals. 

City  and  state  hospital  officials  deny 
charges  by  some  doctors  that  lives  are  being 
endangered.  But  they  agree  that  problems 
of  staffing,  basic  supplies  and  even  cleanli- 
ness have  brought  on  what  a  federally  fi- 
nanced report  recently  called  'an  atmos- 
phere of  crisis  ■  The  problems  are  worst  in 
poor  neighborhoods,  where  "triage."  once  a 
battlefield  word,  has  t)ecome  a  part  of  the 
hospital  le.xicon. 

"Hospitals  in  New  York.  "  said  Dr.  John 
Eric  Jacoby.  assistant  director  of  medical 
and  professional  affairs  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health,  no  matter  what  their 
size  and  no  matter  who  is  operating  them, 
have  one  thing  in  common— financial  con- 
straints are  visibly  cutting  into  their  ability 
to  maintain  a  consistent  level  of  quality." 

The  city's  developing  fiscal  problems  in 
the  early  1970s  brought  an  end  to  the 
easier  days  of  the  late  1960s,  when  Federal 
largess  produced  by  the  introduction  of 
Medicaid  and  Medicare  funds  made  every- 
thing seem  po.ssible  Earlier,  in  1966.  a  study 
of  the  municipal  hospitals  by  The  New  York 
Times  had  revealed  serious  problems,  par- 
ticularly in  charity  ward  care,  but  the  new- 
Federal  aid  alleviated  those  problems  for  a 
time 

Governor  Carey  began  cutting  back  stale- 
administered  Medicaid  funds  when  he  took 
office  in  1975.  saying  that  the  "days  of  wine 
and  roses"  were  over  in  New  York.  Those 
funds,  along  with  Medicare,  account  for 
about  60  percent  of  the  income  of  the  pri- 
vate voluntary  hospitals  and  nearly  all  the 
income  of  the  city's  municipal  system. 

In  1978.  Mayor  Koch,  inheriting  a  city  in 
fiscal  crisis,  began  a  program  of  cutting 
back  the  municipal  hospital  system,  which 
he  regards  as  underutilized  and  inefficient. 
His  most  controversial  proposals— closing 
Sydeham  and  Metropolitan  Hospitals  in 
Harlem— have  brought  angry  protests  from 
black  and  Hispanic  leaders.  But  the  Mayor 
says  he  is  trying  to  make  the  best  use  of  in- 
creasingly limited  resources. 

Some  state  and  city  hospital  officials  say 
the  fiscal  retrenchment  has  cut  waste  and 
duplication,  and  they  defend  the  cuts  and 
restraints.  They  say  they  know  of  no  pa- 
tient who  has  died  as  a  result  of  them. 

The  Mayor  .says  he  is  "obviously  con- 
cerned.' But  he  says  his  goal  is  to  deliver 
the  best  medical  care  at  the  least  possible 
cost  "  A  spokesman  for  the  Governor  said 
the  State  kept  humane  considerations  fore 
most  "  and  emphasized  that  hospital  waste 
hurt  patients  and  taxpayers  alike 

25  HOSPITALS  CLOSES  SINCE  1976 

Mr.  Koch's  proposal  to  close  some  hospi- 
tals was  partly  based  on  an  estimate  that 
New  York  City  had  a  costly  excess  of  2.500 
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or  more  hospital  beds.  However,  in  a  report 
released  in  February,  the  New  York  City 
Health  Systems  Agency  revised  its  estimate, 
saying  that  only  1.000  beds  should  be  elimi- 
nated immediately. 

The  group,  a  federally  financed  planning 
agency,  said  the  problem  of  excess  beds  was 
"relatively  small." 

"Our  findings  do  eliminate  the  myth  that 
reducing  excess  capacity  is  the  panacea  for 
the  system,"  the  report  said. 

All  told.  25  hospitals  with  a  total  of  4.000 
beds  in  the  city  have  been  forced  to  close 
since  1976.  Most  were  proprietary  hospi- 
tals—small profit-making  facilities— or  pri- 
vate voluntary  ones  that  went  bankrupt 
caring  for  Medicaid  patients  and  large  num- 
bers of  working  poor  and  illegal  aliens  who 
could  not  afford  Blue  Cross  and  were  not 
poor  enough  to  qualify  for  Medicaid. 

The  attrition  has  left  the  city  with  88  hos- 
pitals and  37.000  beds. 

Throughout  the  city,  hospital  floors  that 
were  once  brightly  polished  are  losing  their 
sheen,  and  some  are  even  dirty.  When 
equipment  breaks  down,  there  is  often  no 
replacement.  In  many  hospitals— in  inten- 
sive-care units,  employee  dining  rooms, 
laundries,  nursing  stations  and  operating 
scrub-up  rooms— morale  is  low,  and  tempers 
are  short. 

"Hospitals  have  gone  bankrupt,"  said  Dr. 
Jacoby  of  the  state's  Health  Department. 
"Hospital  administrations  have  been  cor- 
rupted into  poor  practices.  Hospitals  have 
cut  back  on  maintenance  and  housekeeping 
services.  The  phrase  "hospital  clean'  no 
longer  has  meaning  in  New  'York  today.  " 

""Basic  components  of  care  are  neglected 
or  left  undone  entirely,"  he  said,  "oecause 
the  reduced  staff  of  nurses  and  other  work- 
ers cannot  perform  all  necessary  tasks.  If 
someone  leaves,  the  job  remains  undone." 

NA-nON'S  ONLY  MUNICIPAL  SYSTEM 

New  York  City's  hospitals  cannot  be  di- 
rectly compared  to  those  elsewhere,  because 
New  York  has  the  nation's  only  municipal 
hospital  system— other  cities  rely  either  on 
private  voluntary  hospitals  or  a  single  city 
hospital.  Even  so.  an  official  of  the  nation- 
wide association  of  hospitals  echoed  the 
concern  of  local  hospital  aides.  "New  York 
City's  problem  is  the  worst  example  of  a  na- 
tionwide fiscal  crisis,"  said  the  official. 
Sidney  Lewine.  director  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  Center  for  Urban 
Hospitals. 

According  to  the  Greater  New  York  Hos- 
pital Association,  which  includes  both  vol- 
untary and  municipal  hospitals  as  members, 
voluntary  hospitals  in  the  city  lost  $115  mil- 
lion in  1977,  $124  million  in  1978  and  an  es- 
timated $150  million  last  year.  The  associ- 
ation also  says  that  state  Medicaid  pay- 
ments are  now  $200  million  in  arrears,  cut- 
ting off  the  flow  of  cash  in  many  hospitals. 

All  told,  the  private  voluntary  hospitals 
spend  $3  billion  a  year,  while  the  annual 
budget  of  the  municipal  system  is  $1.2  bil- 
lion, nearly  $700  million  of  it  city  tax-levy 
funds. 

Dr.  S.  David  Pomrinse,  the  hospital  associ- 
ation's president,  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  medical  care  had  suffered  appreciably. 
But  he  said  the  cuts  meant  "that  the  roof 
doesn't  get  repaired,  supplies  run  out  and 
cleaning  is  given  short  shrift." 

If  the  cuts  and  fiscal  restraints  continued, 
he  said,  hospitals  will  have  difficulty  at- 
tracting top  graduates  of  medical  schools. 

Union  officials  say  they  have  lost  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  voluntary  hospitals  in  the 
last  four  years.  In  Manhattan,  they  count 
400  lost  at  Montefiore  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center   in   the   Bronx    and    100   at   Mount 
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Sinai;  in  Brooklyn,  nearly  300  at  Mai- 
monides  Medical  Center  and  nearly  300  at 
the  Jewish  Hospital  and  Medical  Center. 

In  its  February  report  citing  a  "crisis"  at- 
mosphere, the  New  York  City  Health  Sys- 
tems Agency  said  that  many  hospitals  in  the 
city  were  dangerously  run  down  and  esti- 
mated that  at  least  $3  billion  in  capital  im- 
provements were  required  to  make  them 
comply  with  state  safety  regulations. 

SOME  HOSPITALS  DOING  WELL 

Thus  far.  the  city's  prestigious  teaching 
hospitals,  which  have  made  Manhattan  the 
world's  medical  capital,  have  not  suffered 
the  worst  effects  of  the  budget  cuts. 

The  Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  in  Washington  Heights,  is  using  its 
endowment  to  cover  losses,  a  practice  that 
its  officials  say  is  threatening  its  financial 
stability.  At  Lenox  Hill  Hospital  on  East 
77th  Street,  which  has  hardly  any  Medicaid 
patients,  the  fiscal  crisis  is  not  evident. 

At  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  100th  Street,  which  is  also  in  better  fi- 
nancial condition  than  most  other  hospitals, 
operating-room  nur.ses  staged  a  "sickout"  in 
December,  contending  that  they  were  un- 
derstaffed and  stretched  to  the  breaking 
point. 

In  many  hospitals,  the  cuts  have  primarily 
affected  housekeeping  and  equipment. 

One  Hospital  in  Brooklyn,  for  example,  is 
pumping  sludge  to  fire  its  boilers  because  it 
does  not  have  the  cash  on  hand  for  C.O.D. 
oil  deliveries.  In  another  hospital  cited  by 
the  hospital  association,  the  operating 
rooms  ran  out  of  large  surgical  bandages 
and  had  to  use  sanitary  napkins  instead. 

At  St.  Luke's,  at  Amsterdam  Avenue  and 
114th  Street,  one  of  the  city's  more  highly 
regarded  teaching  hospitals,  relatives  and 
friends  of  patients  had  to  bring  in  bathroom 
tissue  recently  when  the  hospital  ran  out  of 
it— the  hospital  did  not  have  the  cash  to  pay 
for  it  and  vendors  would  no  longer  deliver 
there  on  credit.  There  are  sometimes  no  dis- 
posable diapers  for  nursery  infants,  so  the 
nurses  bring  in  their  own.  « 

Rhodine  Burgess,  an  assistant  plant  engi- 
neer at  St.  Luke's,  said  two  of  his  four  boil- 
ers needed  repair  work  that  the  hospital 
could  not  afford. 

Joanne  Johnson,  a  senior  social  worker  in 
pediatrics,  said  there  was  not  enough  staff 
to  counsel  families  of  children  with  terminal 
illnesses.  'Your  morale  goes  first.  "  she  .said. 
"I  can  see  what's  needed,  but  I  can't  give  it 
by  myself." 

At  Bellevue.  a  nurse's  aide  said,  slowly 
shaking  her  head:  "I  can't  do  for  the  pa- 
tients like  I  used  to.  The  hospital  is  always 
running  out  of  ammonia,  and  I  can't  get 
their  rooms  clean,  and  there's  nobody  to 
help  me  turn  patients  in  their  beds.  " 

Bellevue's  nurses  are  often  too  harried  to 
respond  to  patient  calls.  Cutbacks  in  admin- 
istrative and  clerical  staffs  have  resulted  in 
long  delays  in  clinics  and  at  admission  and 
discharge  windows. 

Vera  James,  head  nurse  in  Bellevue's  neu- 
rology service,  said  the  number  of  her  pa- 
tients had  doubled  in  the  last  few  yea.'s. 
with  no  increase  in  staff.  "On  weekends." 
she  said,  "we  have  aides  changing  dressings 
and  suctioning  patients.  "  Elizabeth  Eng. 
head  nurse  of  the  medical  intensive  care 
unit.  said.  "Three-quarters  of  our  patients 
are  unconscious,  and  things  have  to  be  done 
for  them  right  away.  "  In  recent  years,  the 
ratio  of  patients  to  nurses  was  two  to  one. 
Now.  she  said,  it  is  often  three  or  four  to 
one— "an  intolerable  ratio,  "  she  said. 

"Things  get  done,  but  the  level  of  frustra- 
tion at  the  end  of  a  day  is  excruciating."  she 
said.  "We  never  have  time  to  spend  with  pa- 
tients, we  never  have  any  time  for  meetings 
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to  see  what  we're  doing,  we  have  nurses  who 
are  burning  out." 

Linda  McCahill.  a  nursing  supervisor  at 
Bellevue's  psychiatric  hospital,  said,  that 
she  was  critically  understaffed.  Some  units 
with  40  patients,  she  added,  often  have  no 
duty  nurses  at  night  or  on  weekends,  so 
many  patients  are  routinely  oversedated 
with  Thorazine  "for  their  own  safety  and 
the  safety  of  the  unit." 

Betty  Kauffman.  Bellevue's  director  of 
nursing,  said  the  hospital  had  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  nurses  it  needed.  She  said  that 
part  of  the  problem  was  an  overall  shortage 
of  nurses  in  a  city  where  municipal  hospi- 
tals were  forced  to  pay  them  less. 

Elsewhere,  hospital  staff  and  officials  say 
they  fear  that  the  cuts  in  services  go  beyond 
patient  comfort  and  jeopardize  their  recov- 
ery. 

Rafael  Gomez,  a  diabetic  patient  at 
Harlem  Hospital  Center,  said  there  were 
never  enough  nunses  and  rarely  enough 
aides.  Turning  his  eyes  toward  an  inconti- 
nent patient  in  the  next  bed.  he  lowered  his 
voice  and  said.  "He  has  to  lay  in  his  excre- 
ment for  hours  sometimes  because  there's 
no  one  to  clean  him." 

BEYOND  THE  BREAKING  POINT 

At  Brooklyn  Jewish,  a  student  nurse,  close 
to  tears,  said:  "I  never  have  five  minutes  to 
chat  with  patients.  I  don't  ever  know  any  of 
them  on  my  floor.  Everyone's  rude  because 
we  are  all  stretched  beyond  the  breaking 
point." 

A  former  administrator  there  said:  ""There 
is  the  dreadful  feeling  of  being  in  a  MASH 
operation.  People  simply  are  getting  worn 
down  and  there's  no  time  for  creativity  or 
research— just  survival." 

The  Committee  of  Interns  and  Residents, 
the  organization  that  represents  most  of  the 
young  physicians  who  work  full  time  in  mu- 
nicipal and  voluntary  hospitals,  staged  a 
one-day  walkout  last  year,  contending  that 
the  cuts  were  endangering  patients. 

Dr.  Jonathan  House,  the  organization's 
president  and  a  resident  in  internal  medi- 
cine at  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  said  a  lack 
of  equipment  and  support  staff  was  having 
"devasting"  effects  on  patients.  "If  someone 
misses  a  temperature,"  he  said  "they  may 
be  missing  the  first  stages  of  meningitis. 
Renal  dialysis  requires  highly  expert  nurs- 
ing, but  we  dont. 

"But  it  isn't  just  medical  things,  "  he  said. 
"I  remember  when  there  was  this  elderly 
woman  with  pneumonia  on  my  floor.  It  was 
cold  and  we  had  run  out  of  blankets— I'm 
not  kidding,  out  of  blankets. 

"Well,  this  man  who  was  visiting  her  came 
up  to  the  nurse's  station  and  asked  for  a 
blanket  for  her  because  she  was  cold.  I  told 
him  we  didn't  have  one.  He  came  back  later 
and  asked  for  one  again  and  I  told  him  we 
didn't  have  any.  not  even  one.  that  he'd 
have  to  bring  one  from  home.  By  this  time. 
I'm  getting  angry,  and  the  guy  looks  at  me 
as  if  I'm  crazy— he  couldn't  believe  that  a 
hospital  could  run  out  of  blankets." 

"You  know  something?  He  was  right,  we 
are  crazy  "« 


TRIBUTE  TO  BISHOP  FRANCIS  J. 
MUGAVERO 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1980 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  respect  and  admiration  for 
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Bishop  Francis  J.  Mugavero  of  the 
Diocese  of  Brooklyn  who  will  celebrate 
his  40th  year  in  the  priesthood  this 
weekend. 

I  know  what  a  joyous  occasion  this  is 
for  the  bishop,  and  I  am  certain  that  it 
is  equally  as  joyotis  for  the  people 
whom  he  serves.  With  an  undying 
compassion  for  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  the  bishop  has  inspired  many 
programs  to  aid  the  elderly,  the  less 
fortunate,  and  those  who  have  come 
to  our  city  from  other  countries,  look- 
ing for  understanding  and  support. 
Bishop  Mugavero  is  rich  in  spirit  and 
he  is  capable  of  sharing  this  spiritual 
wealth  with  others. 

I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  are  familiar  with  the  bishop 
and  his  fine  reputation,  and  I  know- 
that  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
appreciate  the  dedication  and  integri- 
ty of  such  a  man.  Bishop  Mugavero 
shows  an  understanding  of  all  the 
people  he  ser\es,  and  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  religion.  Too  often  practical- 
ity is  allowed  to  interfere  with  our 
spiritual  lives,  but  this  is  a  man  who 
incorporates  practicality  into  religion. 
A  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times  referred  to  Bishop  Mugavero  as 
a  "comsummate  optimist.  *  *  *  A  res- 
urrection bishop"  and  indeed,  he  has 
brought  new  vitality  and  strength  to 
the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  Brooklyn. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  part  of  Bishop 
Mugavero's  congregation,  and  wish 
him  a  hearty  congratulations  on  his 
40th  anniversary.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ERNEST  H. 
SMITH 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  CHARLES  H.  'WILSON  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
greater  south  Los  Angeles  area  had 
the  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
man  who  has  provided  the  area  with 
community  service  rarely  seen  in  one 
lifetime.  I  am  speaking  of  Dr.  Ernest 
H.  Smith. 

Dr.  Smith  has  unselfishly  dedicated 
his  time  and  professional  expertise  to 
further  the  comprehensive  sickle  cell 
education,  screening,  and  counseling 
in  the  Compton,  Enterprise,  and  Wil- 
lowbrook  communities  within  the  31st 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
which  I  am  proud  to  serve. 

As  medical  director  for  the  Compton 
Sickle  Cell  Education  and  Detection 
Center,  his  efforts  have  already  pro- 
foundly affected  the  welfare  of  hun- 
dreds of  people  who  will  be  forever  in- 
debted. 

Such  accolade  is  not  without  docu- 
mentation. A  leader  in  the  community 
for  over  a  decade.  Dr.  Smith  has  over- 
seen such  projects  as  the  King-Drew 
Headstart  program,  school  health  pro- 
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grams  in  the  Compton  Unified  School 
District,  summer  youth  employment, 
and  gang  violence  prevention.  Addi- 
tionally. Dr  Smith  has  involved  him- 
self with  the  development  and  growth 
of  Afro-American  cultural  studies 
through  various  speaking  engage- 
ments throughout  greater  Los  Ange- 
les. 

While  I  truly  regret  that  my  work  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  did  not 
permit  mo  to  attend  Dr  Smith's  testi- 
monial dinner  so  that  I  might  have 
honored  him  personally.  I  am  sure 
that  the  tribute  bestowed  upon  him 
was  truly  indicated  by  those  present  at 
the  dinner.  I  salute  Dr.  Ernest  H. 
Smith  for  his  truly  excellent  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  and  the  31st 
Congressional  District  of  California.* 


RECONCEPTUALIZING     ECONOM- 
ICS AS  A  HUMAN  SCIENCE 

HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  are  witnessing  the  unfolding  of  an 
economic  policy  that  attempts  to  put 
out  fires,  but  lacks  any  concept  of  pri- 
orities, balanced  growth,  long-range 
planning,  coordination  across  sectors, 
and  the  basic  human  purposes  that  an 
economy  is  supposed  to  serve.  Policies 
are  made  in  the  most  outrageously  ad 
hoc  and  haphazard  fashion.  The 
policy  of  decontrolling  domestic  oil 
prices  fans  inflation  and  undermines 
growth.  The  profits  of  the  big  oil  com- 
panies occur  at  the  expense  of  the 
crippling  of  the  auto  industry.  High- 
interests  rates  attract  foreign  inves- 
tors, but  bring  housing  construction  to 
a  halt.  Huge  loans  to  silver  speculators 
such  as  the  Hunt  brothers  are  readily 
approved  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  while  the  Chry.sler  Corp..  farm- 
ers, homebuilders.  and  small  business- 
men, whose  enterprises  are  far  more 
central  to  production,  go  begging  for 
credit.  The  broader  impacts  and  social 
costs  of  economic  policy  are  rarely 
considered. 

The  economist.  Hazel  Henderson,  is 
one  of  a  growing  number  of  forward- 
looking  young  economists  who  under- 
stand that  the  old  economic  rules  no 
longer  work,  are  increasingly  damag- 
ing as  time  goes  on.  and  jeopardize  the 
human  purposes  they  are  supposed  to 
serve.  Founder  of  the  Princeton 
Center  for  Alternative  Futures  and 
author  of  Creating  Alternative  Fu- 
tures, "  Hazel  Henderson  was  recently 
interviewed  by  Omni  magazine.  May, 
1980,  a  publication  that  has  won  the 
reputation  for  tackling  the  increasing- 
ly tough  problems  that  confront  our 
society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  following  Omni  interview  with 
Mrs.  Henderson. 
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The  interview  follows: 

•*T#  cnmanna    hoH    TMif    rma   irt    Tr*/*nr»/\Tv»i**«r    1 
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over  a  salt  marsh— one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive ecosystems  on  the  plant— for  an  airport. 
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Henderson:  Yes,  I  think  it's  quite  typical 
of   what   we   can   pxnect     We   shniilHn't    hoii 
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defined  it  as  labor  productivity,  per  capita 
productivity.  The  whole  development  of  In- 
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with  all  the  time.  We  know  that  our  activi- 
ties visit  certain  costs  on  those  people.  If  I 
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those  chemical  exchanges  occurring  in  the 
atmosphere. 
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The  interview  follows: 

"If  someone  had  put  me  in  Economics  1.  I 
might  never  have  fought  my  way  out." 
Hazel  Henderson  once  said.  And  the  world 
might  never  have  gained  one  of  its  most 
original  thinkers  in  that  dismal  science" 
economics,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  sci- 
ence and  public  policy.  Without  benefit  of 
formal  education  beyond  high  school.  Hen- 
derson is  recognized  for  her  unconventional 
views  and  illuminating  ideas.  Her  appoint- 
ments to  several  prestigious  organizations 
include  the  congressional  Office  of  Technol- 
ogy Assessment  (OTA>.  where  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  she  helps  draft 
studies  on  a  wide  variety  of  future-related 
issues— solar  technologies,  for  example,  or 
the  effects  of  nuclear  war.  Much  in  demand 
as  a  lecturer  and  writer,  she  roams  the 
globe,  attending  conferences  and  spreading 
her  vision  of  a  new  economics. 

A  native  of  England.  Henderson  came  to 
the  United  States  some  20  years  ago.  mar- 
ried, and  began  to  raise  a  family  in  New 
York  City.  A  power  plant  across  the  street 
prompted  her  first  involvement  with  envi- 
ronmental issues.  She  became  a  founding 
member  of  Citizens  for  Clean  Air.  Later  she 
worked  with  Ralph  Nader  and  Campaign 
GM  to  bring  consumer  accountability  to  the 
largest  automaker. 

Henderson  decided  to  focus  her  energies 
on  economic  issues  and  began  writing  for 
publications  including  Harvard  Business 
Review.  Saturday  Review,  and  The  Futurist. 
She  and  her  husband.  Carter  Henderson. 
moved  to  Princeton.  New  Jersey,  where  they 
established  the  Princeton  Center  for  Alter- 
native Futures,  an  informal  conference 
center,  operating  out  of  their  home,  which 
has  been  described  as  a  "mom-and-pop 
think  tank." 

In  addition  to  her  duties  with  OTA.  Hen- 
derson has  been  a  director  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Priorities  and  the  WorldWatch  In- 
stitute and  a  member  of  F>resident  Carter's 
Economic  X^k.  Force.  She  is  the  author  of 
Creating  Alternative  Futures  (Berkeley 
Publishing),  a  collection  of  her  essays,  and 
The  Politics  of  Reconceptualization  (to  be 
published  in  September  by  Anchor/Double- 
day  Press). 

Omni  editor  Eric  Rosen  spoke  with  Hen- 
derson: as  in  most  conversations  these  days, 
the  first  topic  was  energy. 

Omni:  For  more  than  a  decade  you've 
been  warning  that  we  are  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  cheap-energy  era.  What  kind  of  econ- 
omy and  technology  do  we  need  for  the  era 
to  come? 

Henderson;  We  need  to  shift  to  a  renew- 
able-resource economy,  which  implies  a 
shift  from  our  single-minded  concentration 
on  physics  and  engineering  to  an  emphasis 
on  the  biosciences  and  ecosciences.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  develop  processes  with  greater 
thermodynamic  efficiency  and  to  align 
them  with  long-term  ecosystem  efficiency. 
We  still  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  that. 

Omni:  What  do  you  mean  by  thermody- 
namic and  ecosystem  efficiency' 

Henderson:  Our  current  machines  and 
manufacturing  processes  grew  in  an  energy- 
inefficient  way  because  we  had  cheap  petro- 
leum. Our  electrical  generating  system,  for 
example,  produce  a  lot  of  what  we  defined 
as  "waste  heat  "  So  we've  built  cooling 
towers  to  get  rid  of  it.  That's  a  thermody- 
namic obscenity:  spending  extra  energy  and 
material  to  get  rid  of  energy  produced  in 
the  wrong  way.  Now  we  have  to  develop  co- 
generation  schemes  to  make  use  of  the  low- 
pressure  steam  or  hot  water  that  we  once 
could  afford  to  waste. 

Ecosystem  efficiency  combines  thermody- 
namic analysis  with  bloscience.  If  you're 
seeking  ecosystem  efficiency,  you  don't  pave 
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over  a  salt  marsh— one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive ecosystems  on  the  plant— for  an  airport, 
and  meanwhile  keep  adding  oil-based  fertil- 
izer to  hype  the  productivity  of  your  farm 
land. 

Omni:  What  should  we  look  for  in  new 
technologies? 

Henderson:  We  should  be  developing  lots 
of  small,  rather  humble  technologies  that 
will  give  the  system  a  lot  more  flexibility. 
That's  the  trade-off  we  see  in  evolution: 
Success  comes  from  increasing  adaptability 
instead  of  being  set  in  past  adaptations. 
The  industrial  mind-set  on  which  the  old 
economics  was  built  is  unsuitable  for  the 
new  view  of  bioproductivity.  whose  basic 
principles  are  diversity  and  redundancy. 

Omni:  But  aren't  the  renewable-resource 
sectors  following  the  traditional  pattern, 
too?  Every  analysis  of  solar  cells,  for  exam 
pie,  counts  on  mass  production  to  bring 
prices  down,  market  subsidies  to  encourage 
the  big  companies  to  get  into  the  field,  and 
so  on. 

Henderson;  There  wUl  be  some  of  both. 
We  have  to  go  beyond  either/or  logic:  it's 
going  to  be  both/and.  Much  good  new  sci- 
ence and  technology  are  being  subsidized 
almost  unwittingly  by  the  old  system. 

James  Yen.  a  researcher  of  Grumman,  for 
example,  has  developed  what's  called  a  tor- 
nado wind  machine,  which  extracts  energy 
from  a  vertical  spiral  of  heated  air.  Maybe  it 
could  be  installed  instead  of  cooling  towers 
at  power  plants.  Anyway,  while  Yen  was  de- 
veloping the  idea,  it  didn't  fit  into  Grum- 
man's  policies,  and  the  corporate  structure 
worked  to  reject  it. 

There  are  many  "human  enzymes"  in  the 
old  system,  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  rede- 
ploy themselves.  There  are  enough  crannies 
in  the  system,  enough  entrepreneurial 
spirit,  enough  free  information,  so  that 
people  are  beginning  to  make  the  changes 
we  need,  but  the  changes  are  small  and 
local.  So  they're  difficult  to  identify  as  a 
new  pattern.  They  don't  show  up  as  the  old 
GNP  type  of  economic  growth.  Tm  sure 
that  much  of  the  renewable-resource  sector 
will,  in  fact,  be  derailed,  distorted,  taken 
over  to  serve  old  institutional  needs,  and  be 
burdened  by  costly  overhead.  We'll  see 
both. 

Omni;  How  do  these  "human  enzymes" 
communicate  with  each  other? 

Henderson:  By  either/or  logic,  it's  a  para- 
dox. The  old  dinosaur  institutions  have  de- 
veloped the  incredible  high-technology  com- 
munication system,  computer  networks. 
data  banks.  And  inside  the  dinosaurs  are  the 
"enzymes. "  networking  around  obstacles 
and  communicating  laterally.  It  reminds  me 
in  some  ways  of  a  jungle-drum  system,  in 
some  ways  of  the  "committees  of  corre- 
spondence" that  preceded  the  American 
Revolution. 

The  same  technology  that  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  a  multinational  corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, to  sell  its  patent  medicines  in  many 
countries  makes  it  possible  for  consumer 
groups  to  get  In  touch  across  national 
boundaries  and  say,  "Beware  of  this  prod- 
uct; they  may  be  about  to  dump  it  on  you." 

Omni:  Can  everyone  be  as  adaptable  as 
the  "human  enzymes"?  Isn't  the  stress  of 
change  going  to  be  too  much  for  a  lot  of 
people? 

Henderson;  No.  I  think  most  people  have 
no  particular  stake  in  the  old  systems;  the 
real  difficulty  is  for  the  dinosaur  institu- 
tions that  are  rigidified  around  old  technol- 
ogies and  strategies  of  energy  and  material 
use  that  can't  be  sustained.  It's  those  sec- 
tors, and  the  people  employed  there,  who 
feel  the  stress. 

Omni:  Is  the  Chrysler  'bail-out"  an  exam- 
ple of  that? 
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Henderson;  Yes.  I  think  it's  quite  typical 
of  what  we  can  expect.  We  shouldn't  bail 
out  the  institution  and  all  the  stockholders, 
investors,  and  managers  who  enjoyed  the 
ride  up.  They  got  their  dividends  and  stock 
options:  we  don't  have  to  underwrite  their 
losses. 

We  should  subsidize  the  redeployment  of 
the  workers,  who  are  fairly  blameless,  into 
renewable-resource  sectors  of  the  economy. 
As  far  as  1  can  see.  it's  more  efficient  both 
socially  and  economically  to  support  them 
generously  until  they're  redeployed,  or  until 
the  Chrysler  board  has  people  on  it  who  can 
turn  the  company  toward  production  of 
buses  and  rapid  transit  systems. 

Omni:  Do  we  need  a  crisis  to  knock  us  over 
the  head? 

Henderson;  Obviously,  we  don't  need  a 
systemic  crisis,  in  which  everything  goes  to 
pot  all  at  once.  In  such  a  case  people  simply 
freak.  They  cant  deal  with  it.  But  small, 
subsystem  crises  have  social  learning  experi- 
ence built  into  them,  especially  if  we  en- 
courage public  dialogue,  such  as  we  have 
had  over  the  Chrysler  question. 

Omni;  How  has  our  experience  with 
OPEC  been  a  lesson? 

Henderson;  I  think  it  was  the  only  shock 
that  could  make  us  realize  how  far  out  of 
line  with  the  rest  of  the  world  our  energy 
consumption  has  been.  At  the  outset  OPEC 
was  vilified  as  a  dreadful  cartel.  Now  some 
of  us  realize  that  it  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  to  help  us  adapt.  Now 
that  the  cartel  has  broken  on  the  up  side 
and  there's  petroleum  selling  at  forty  dol- 
lars a  barrel  on  the  spot  market,  we're  going 
to  be  praying  for  OPEC  to  hold  the  line.  We 
may  even  realize  how  much  of  the  OPEC 
price  increase  has  been  simply  an  attempt 
to  compensate  for  the  dollars  declining 
value. 

Omni;  What  arc  some  of  the  ill  effects  of 
our  current  economic  thinking? 

Henderson;  The  two  billion  six  hundred 
million  dollars  in  claims  against  Hooker 
Chemical  for  what  happened  at  Love  Canal, 
or  the  millions  of  dollars  that  taxpayers  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  to  clean  up  the  Three 
Mile  Island  reactor.  With  conventional  eco- 
nomics, we've  been  hiding  costs  in  the  envi- 
ronment or  in  the  social  system,  as  ill 
health  or  as  risks  to  the  health  of  future 
generations.  Now  tho.se  hidden  costs  are 
coming  back  to  haunt  us.  and  there's  no 
place  to  hide  them  anymore. 

Omni;  Will  paying  those  costs  impoverish 
other  sectors  of  the  economy? 

Henderson;  Yes.  inasmuch  as  they  are 
past-due  bills,  no  longer  deferrable.  The 
first  thing  that  companies  tend  to  do  in 
these  cases  is  to  go  for  the  'add-on"  tech- 
nology—to build  cooling  towers  when 
they're  no  longer  allowed  to  heat  up  the 
nearest  river.  For  each  such  trade-off.  it's 
going  to  take  a  case-by-case  decision  be- 
tween starting  from  scratch  with  a  new 
process  and  adding  on  to  an  existing  proc- 
ess. 

Omni;  Should  the  costs  be  borne  by  the 
public  or  by  the  private  sector? 

Henderson;  Inevitably  both  are  going  to 
have  to  pay.  There's  tremendous  resistance 
in  this  country  to  even  quantifying  social 
costs,  for  example,  the  annual  sixty  billion 
dollar  cost  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  abuse.  We 
don't  hire  people  to  do  it.  But  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  instance,  where  the  taxpayer  foots 
the  whole  bill  through  the  National  Health 
Service,  many  economists  are  hired  to  find 
out  who's  causing  what  costs. 

Omni;  What  will  those  costs  do  to  our  na- 
tional productivity? 

Henderson;  We  should  get  economists  to 
be  much  clearer  when  they  throw  the  word 
productivity  around.   Traditionally  they've 
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defined  it  as  labor  productivity,  per  capita 
productivity.  The  whole  development  of  in- 
dustrialism was  to  increase  the  individual 
worker's  productivity  by  increasing  the 
amount  of  capital  investment  and  energy 
per  worker. 

But  on  the  social  side  of  the  picture,  many 
other  workers  were  shaken  out  of  the 
system  altogether,  and  their  productivity 
fell  below  zero.  They  were  on  the  welfare 
rolls,  pushed  onto  the  social-cost  side  of  the 
system. 

If  you  equate  productivity  with  individual 
workers'  productivity  and  ignore  the  social 
costs,  then  it's  no  wonder  that  everyone  in 
Washington  is  saying,  'We  must  increase 
our  productivity  by  adding  more  capital  to 
industrial  processes."  They've  gone  inappro- 
priately from  microproductivity  to  macro- 
productivity  across  the  whole  system. 

Omni;  The  demand  for  increased  produc- 
tivity is  often  accompanied  by  insistence  on 
deregulation.  Are  they  connected? 

Henderson;  The  real  trade-off  is  between 
technologies  that  create  great  social  and  en- 
vironmental costs,  and  thus  require  regula- 
tion to  control  their  impact,  and  more  har- 
monious technologies  that  don't  require  reg- 
ulation in  the  first  place.  Nuclear  power  re- 
quires a  massive  federal  bureaucracy  for 
safety,  policing,  and  waste  storage.  Local 
solar  and  wind  power,  alternatively,  may  in- 
volve local  zoning  regulation,  but  there's  no 
need  for  Washington  to  oversee  them. 

Again,  you  have  to  look  ahead  to  foresee 
the  trade-offs.  Deregulation  of  the  airlines 
lowered  air  fares,  but  what  are  the  social 
costs?  Small  cities  lost  major-airline  service 
and  were  left  with  idle  facilities,  while  air- 
ports like  Atlanta's  became  bottlenecks  with 
overloaded  traffic  controls.  There  were 
more  accidents  on  small  local  carriers.  Even 
if  you're  flying  on  a  trunk  route,  you're 
likely  to  wind  up  in  an  overcrowded  flying 
cattle  car.  All  the  new  competition  has  also 
overextended  airlines  financially. 

Omni;  You  make  a  strong  case  for  looking 
ahead  at  the  consequences  of  social  deci- 
sions. But  isn't  it  possible  that  too  much 
caution  can  keep  yuu  from  taking  advantage 
of  an  opportunity  at  the  right  time? 

Henderson;  Of  course.  Just  as  the  fusion- 
energy  people  are  saying  that  we  must  have 
more  money  for  fusion  right  now  or  else  the 
energy  won't  be  coming  onstream  in  time, 
the  solar-energy  people  are  saying  that  if  we 
don't  push  photovoltaic-cell  development 
right  now.  we  won't  get  the  benefits  of  that 
technology  in  time.  They're  all  lining  up 
and  presenting  their  data.  But  the  answers 
aren't  in  the  data.  You  can't  get  social  direc- 
tions or  moral  prescriptions  from  the  data. 
You  can  tell  when  you're  reaching  a  his- 
torical watershed,  because  you  find  yourself 
going  beyond  the  technical  questions  to 
right  and  wrong,  good  and  bad.  Why  are  we 
doing  this?  For  whom?  What  are  the  impli- 
cations for  our  children  and  our  grandchil- 
dren? For  a  long  time  we  thought  we  could 
push  away  the  philosophical  and  moral 
questions,  or  wrap  them  up  in  economic 
technique  and  mathematics.  We  thought 
cost-benefit  analysis  could  tell  us  that  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number 
would  be  served  by  building  a  given  nuclear- 
power  plant,  for  instance. 

In  a  period  like  this  one.  however,  all  the 
technological  debates  become  politicized, 
and  people  become  aware— my  golly!— that 
the  basic  level  of  politics  is  knowledge  itself; 
how  we  define  problems,  what  constitutes  a 
problem,  what  constitutes  proof.  It's  very 
basic  stuff. 

Omni;  Are  we  too  splintered  a  society  to 
be  able  to  get  down  to  debate  on  that  level? 
Henderson;  No,  because  those  are  the  re- 
alities of  moral  choice  that  all  of  us  deal 
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with  all  the  time.  We  know  that  our  activi- 
ties visit  certain  costs  on  those  people.  If  I 
do  something  to  further  my  ends,  my  hus- 
band has  to  forgo  something  he  might  like 
to  do. 

I  think  that  in  the  Eighties  we're  going  to 
see  more  and  more  of  what  I  call  "the  poli- 
tics of  reconceptualization."  We're  going  to 
have  to  peel  back  all  the  mystifications  of 
technique,  all  the  flurry  of  data,  all  of  the 
baroque  elaboration  of  subdisciplines— the 
toxicologists  tracing  various  illnesses  back 
to  various  substances,  tracing  the  costs  of  x 
dollars  back  to  Y  Corporation— and  get 
down  to  some  eternal  human  questions  that 
all  of  us  are  very  qualified  to  talk  about. 

Omni:  That  calls  into  question  all  the 
merits  ascribed  to  expertLse  and  objectivity, 
doesn't  it? 

Henderson;  Look  at  the  uses  of  expertise 
in  Washington  today;  the  interest  groups 
fighting  "information  wars. "  hiring  intellec- 
tual mercenaries  and  building  up  their  com- 
puter firepower. 

The  question  of  objectivity  cuts  deeper. 
We  have  a  three-hundred-year  tradition  of 
enormous  success  in  manipulating  the 
world,  based  on  the  premise  that  human 
beings  can  abstract  themselves  from  their 
situation— a  species  embedded  in  an  ecologi- 
cal system,  like  all  other  species— long 
enough  to  map  and  manipulate  the  world. 
That  will  continue  to  be  a  successful 
method  whenever  you  want  to  manipulate 
the  forces  of  nature  and  make  something 
happen.  And  we  still  need  to  do  an  awful  lot 
of  it— to  step  back  and  trace  the  thermody- 
namic efficiency  of  the  technologies  we  use. 
and  so  on.  But  we  can't  let  the  success  of 
that  method  hypnotize  us  into  using  it  as  a 
total  philosophy.  It  wont  tell  us  what  kind 
of  future  we  want. 

Omni:  The  Apollo  photographs  of  the 
earth  gave  many  people  a  strong  sense  of 
the  global  system,  a  realization  that  we  are 
animals  embedded  in  a  finite  ecological 
system.  Why  hasn't  that  realization  sunk 
in? 

Henderson;  Because  of  the  academic  lag 
all  the  intellectual  investments  that  have  to 
be  written  off.  People  have  to  recycle  them- 
selves, which  means  letting  go  of  old 
models;  And  many  of  them  are  trying  to  ex- 
tract the  last  amount  out  of  their  intellectu- 
al investments,  their  old  textbooks,  and  so 
on  before  they  finally  amortize  them  and 
move  on. 

Moreover,  we  have  a  vastly  overbuilt  and 
overcapitalized  educational  plant  in  this 
country.  There  are  far  more  colleges  than 
we  can  ever  use,  and  the  potential  for  using 
them  in  real-time  education  is  great.  We  can 
take  obsolete  disciplines  that  require  com- 
plete restructing,  such  as  economics,  and 
begin  to  replace  them  with  the  kind  of  skills 
ihat  people  need  to  manage  lifestyle 
changes  and  personal  growth. 

We  have  everything  we  need  sitting  there. 
waiting  to  be  redesigned  and  rehabilitated. 
The  question  is,  How  fast  can  we  create  a 
debate  all  through  the  society,  where  there 
is  already  an  experiential  understanding 
that  something  new  has  to  be  done?  So 
many  people  are  already  far  ahead  of  those 
committed  to  the  old  structures  that  it's  like 
the  dinosaur  again.  The  brain  is  the  last  to 
learn  what's  happening. 
Omni;  What  should  we  call  the  new  era? 
Henderson:  Its  the  Solar  Age.  People  are 
already  calling  it  that,  but  they  don't  realize 
its  full  dimensions.  Most  think  it  means  flat 
plate  collectors  on  the  roof:  they  have  for- 
gotten that  the  sun  is  the  only  source  of 
energy  on  this  planet.  And  its  driving  every- 
thing, including  the  economy.  You  cant 
even   have   a  combustion   process   without 
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those  chemical  exchanges  occurring  in  the 
atmosphere 

Omni:  Will  we  be  able  to  change  our  cost- 
benefit  analyses  accordingly?  Can  we  in- 
clude those  biological  ideas  you've  spoken 
about? 

Henderson:  We  have  to.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  my  big  dream  was  to  incorporate  into 
economic  theory  all  of  these  important  new 
ideas  of  bioproductivity  and  the  real  physi- 
cal measures  of  efficency  from  thermody- 
namics. Take  the  concept  of  diminishing  re- 
turns—an idea  developed  in  early  economics. 
Now  that  concept  fits  very  well  with  biologi- 
cal concepts  of  productivity  where  you  see  S 
curves  dealing  with  growth,  maturity,  and 
decline.  Up  to  a  certain  point  you  could  take 
a  piece  of  land  and  add  fertilizers  to  it  and 
increase  its  productivity,  and  then  at  some 
point,  if  you  kept  on  adding  that  one  addi- 
tional input,  you  would  reach  a  level  where 
additional    increments    wouldn't    raise    the 
productivity  of  the  land  any  further.  And  in 
fact  additional  inputs  over  an  optimum  level 
would  begin  decreasing  the  productivity. 
Omni:  Where  are  we  on  the  S  curve? 
Henderson;  We  shouldnt  take  that  highly 
aggregated  view:  that  the  whole  system  Is 
going  to  hell  and  were  going  off  the  curve. 
Instead,  we  should  look  for  what   is  new, 
what  s  growing,  and  what  has  real  potential. 
Those  can  go  on  a  new  S  curve,  but  in  a 
completely  different  place 

Omni;  Will  we  have  a  multieconomic 
phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes  of  Keynes 
and  his  theories? 

Henderson;  Yes.  I  think  so.  The  main 
body  of  traditional  economic  theory  can 
help  with  quantifying  all  of  our  social  costs. 
But  it  will  finally  bog  down  when  the  under 
standing  dawns  that  all  economics  was  ever 
concerned  with  was  the  monetized  sector 
Economists  were  hypnotized  by  this  abstrac- 
tion called  an  economy,  while  there  is  really 
no  such  thing  as  an  economy;  there  s  a  so- 
ciotechnical  system  embedded  in  an  ecosys- 
tem. 

Omni;  How  will  problems  affecting  the  in- 
dustrial nations  affect  the  Third  World? 

Henderson:   The   Third   World    has   been 
caught  in  the  same  debate  between  capital- 
ism   and   Marxism    that    has   occupied   the 
Northern  Hemisphere  over  the  last  several 
decades.  They   have  two  very  clear  exam- 
ples;   the   apparent— almost    hypnotic— suc- 
cesses of  the  West,  and  the  Marxist  way. 
which  clearly  points  out  the  anomalies  of 
the  Western  way  of  life.  Most  Third  World 
leaders  now"  seem  to  be  talking  of  a  third 
type  of  approach,  perhaps  something  like 
Sweden,  which  has  a  very  ingenious  mix  of 
private    enterprises    and    public    controls. 
They  are  looking  to  pick  and  choose  the 
best  from   both  worlds— to  see  where  the 
rubber    really    hits    the    road— and    create 
something  that  fiUs  into  their  own  cultures. 
Omni:  Could  technology  assessment  help 
us   cross   the    barriers   we've    been    talking 
about?  Turn  everything  around,  so  to  speak, 
and    plant    the    seeds    to    let    the    flowers 
bloom? 

Henderson:  I  think  that  it  has  enormous 
potential.  I've  been  on  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
ever  since  it  began  six  years  ago.  1  saw  that 
technology  assessment  use  an  integrated,  in- 
terdisciplinary approach,  with  economics 
only  one  part  of  a  much  larger  patterning  of 
problems.  There  was  tremendous  potential 
for  remapping  the  situation  in  such  a  way 
that  we  could  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  in- 
novative policy  alternatives.  Today  policy- 
makers are  stuck  with  using  old  maps  to 
define  the  problems  "  in  the  same  old  way. 
which  means  they  are  going  to  keep  redou- 
bling their  efforts  to  do  the  old  thing  that 
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already  failed  The  alternative  is  to  put  on  a 
different  pair  of  disciplinary  spectacles  and 
see  a  new  pattern  and  reconceptualize  the 
problem— or  even  discover  that  it  isn't  the 
problem  at  all 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  is 
one  of  the  few  governmental  agencies  where 
that  questioning  and  the  reconceptualizing 
have  been  institutionalized.  One  of  the  ways 
that  I  tried  to  open  OTA's  conceptual  ap- 
proach was  to  insist  that  persons  and  groups 
in  society  affected  by  various  technological 
choices— but  not  necessarily  benefiting  from 
them  — be  included  as  representatives  on  the 
advisory  panels  for  such  studies,  along  with 
persons  possessing  the  more  traditional 
kinds  of  expertise.  Yet  this  information  on 
impacts  requires  a  very  real  sort  of  exper- 
tise, it  IS  social  feedback,  or  anticipatory 
social    feed-forward.  ■ 

This  ■early  warning'  creates  a  better  defi- 
nition of  the  problem.  I  justified  the  inclu- 
sion of  people  who  don't  have  orthodox  de- 
grees, such  as  consumer  and  labor  repre- 
sentatives and  environmentalists.  Their  ex- 
perience is  vital  to  securing  a  definition  of 
the  problems. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Omni:  Will  these  people  have  less  of  a 
sense  of  isolation  from  the  people  defining 
the  problems? 

Henderson;  Yes.  You  see  what  happens  is 
the  people  from  the  traditional  disciplines 
the  physicists  and  the  engineers  and  the 
economists  who  normally  have  been  in- 
volved, have  been  isolated  and  have  a  sense 
of  unreality  of  how  these  technological 
ideas  really  impact  on  human  beings  in  real 
situations. 

Omni;  Would  it  be  mainly  because  they're 
not  quantifying  the  things  we've  spoken  of 
like  Ijioproductivity? 

Henderson:  Right.  Those  old  disciplines 
are  too  specialized  and  do  not  include  the 
second-  and  third-order  consequences.  We 
had  a  terrible  problem  when  OTA  started  in 
that  so  many  of  the  contractors  who  came 
in  were  just  putting  old  wine  into  new  bot- 
tles. They  would  come  in  and  swear  on  a 
stack  of  Bibles  that  they  knew  how  to  make 
technology  assessments.  But  when  you 
really  unraveled  it  and  you  examined  their 
assumptions,  you'd  find  that  what  they 
were  talking  about  was  technological  and 
economic  feasibility,  which  is  very  different. 
That's  not  technology  assessment  at  all. 
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It's  very  unscientific  to  look  at  a  problem 
and  then  jump  to  a  methodological  conclu- 
sion, or  not  even  to  think  about  the  method 
that  you're  going  to  use.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation to  using  cost/benefit  analysis  merely 
because  that's  the  thing  that  you  happen  to 
be  trained  in.  A  good  technology  assessment 
examines  real  world  problems  case  by  case 
and  says.  First,  there's  the  technological 
feasibility  and  first-order  consequences  of 
going  in  this  direction.  Then  there  are  the 
.second-order  problems  when  a  technology 
diffuses:  What  happens  when  it  is  used  in 
an  institutional  framework  of  commercial- 
ization? What  kind  of  problems  does  that 
create?" 

You  need  to  synthesize  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  and  whatever  environmen 
tal,  health,  and  safety  impacts  there  may 
be.  using  four  or  five  different  models  and 
methods.  That's  one  reason  why  the  adviso 
ry  panel  should  incorporate  people  with  all 
kinds  of  viewpoints  and  bia.ses.  Some  will 
have  a  physics  bias:  some  an  environmental 
and  some  an  economic  or  .social  perspective 
We've  learned  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
objective"  science  or  value-free  technol 
ogy.« 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J.  James  Exon,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. 'Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God  our  Father,  who  has  watched 
over  this  Nation  from  the  beginning  un- 
til now  and  hast  made  us  stewards  of 
Thy  great  gifts,  grant  us  the  wisdom  and 
the  will  to  use  what  Thou  hast  given  us 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind.  Let  Thy 
blessing  be  upon  us  in  this  place  as  we 
offer  the  toil  of  our  minds,  our  hands, 
and  our  hearts  in  service  to  this  Nation. 
Encompass  us  with  Thy  spirit.  Be  with 
us  in  our  coming  in  and  our  going  out. 
Preserve  us  from  unrelieved  weariness, 
from  taut  emotions,  from  numbed 
nerves,  from  easy  despair  and  from  do- 
ing less  than  our  best.  Reinforce  all  hu- 
man strength  by  the  greater  energy  of 
Thy  spirit  that,  being  assisted  by  divine 
grace,  we  may,  in  some  way  be  instru- 
ments for  bringing  a  measure  of  Thy 
kingdom  on  Earth. 

In  Thy  holy  name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT   OP   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr.  Magnuson) 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President   pro   tempore. 
Washington,  DC.  May  16.  1980^ 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I,  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  J.  James  Exon,  a  Sen- 
ator from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  Q.  Magnuson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   EXON    thereupon   assumed    the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


THE  MOSCOW  OLYMPICS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  today  a  story  of  contrasts.  I 
find  it  tragically  revealing. 

On  the  one  hand,  ■we  have  the  West 
German  Olympic  Committee  which  has 
voted  59  to  40  to  boycott  the  Moscow 
Olympics  this  summer.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  West  German  Parliament  voted  446 
to  8  to  support  the  boycott  movement. 

This  represents  a  strong  statement  of 
principle  and  determination  by  the 
West  German  people.  I  commend  their 
courage,  as  well  as  their  values. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  the  action 
taken  by  the  French  Olympic  Commit- 
tee which  voted  22  to  0  to  attend  the 
Moscow  Olympics.  During  this  debate, 
the  French  Government  has  remained 
strangely  quiet,  saying  that  sports  and 
politics  should  not  mix. 

I  find  this  view  deplorable  because  it 
is  at  best  naive,  and  at  worst,  self- 
serving. 

I  am  amazed  that  France,  a  nation 
that  was  itself  once  occupied  by  a  foreign 
power,  will  not  now  demonstrate  its  out- 
rage over  the  occupation  and  domina- 
tion of  another  nation  by  a  foreign  pow- 
er. 

The  French  protest  that  interna- 
tional sports  and  politics  should  be  kept 
separate.  We  cannot  kid  ourselves.  Pon- 
tics, in  one  form  or  another — and  in 
1936  in  its  most  contemptible  form— has 
intruded  into  virtually  everj-  Olympic 
game. 

It  would  be  nice  if  we  lived  in  such  a 
perfect  world  where  international  sports 
competition  was  kept  in  a  bubble,  iso- 
lated from  the  injustices  and  aggressions 
of  certain  cotmtries. 

But  we  do  not  live  in  such  a  world.  We 
do  live  in  a  world  where  schoolchildren— 
boys  and  girls— are  gunned  down— 
murdered— on  the  streets  of  Kabul  by 
"brave"  Soviet  soldiers.  These  children 
will  never  have  the  chance  to  partici- 
pate in  any  Olympic  game. 

This,  to  me,  Mr.  President,  transcends 
international  sports  and  international 
politics.  I  find  such  horror  stories  an 
affront  to  human  dignity  and  the  free- 
dom of  all  mankind. 

There  are  now  about  35  nations  whose 
Olympic  committees  have  said  they  will 
not  attend  the  Moscow  Olympics.  The 
governments  of  25  additional  nations 
have  pledged  their  support  for  the  Olym- 
pic boycott. 

In  the  wake  of  the  West  German  de- 
cision, a  number  of  important  Olympic 


committees  will  be  voting;  Today.  Tur- 
key's committee  will  decide;  on  Mon- 
day, the  Dutch  and  Swedi-sh  committees 
will  decide;  on  Tuesday,  it  will  be  the 
Italian  committee;  on  Wednesday,  the 
Japanese  committee,  and  on  Thursday, 
the  Australian  committee. 

There  are  9  days  left  until  the  filing 
deadline  for  participation  m  the  Mos- 
cow Olympics  These  are  9  days  the 
world  will  watch. 

Will  the  undecided  nations  go  the  way 
of  West  Germany  and  the  United  States; 
or  will  they  go  the  way  of  France? 

Unless  one  wants  to  reward  the  So- 
viet's enslavement  of  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan, the  Soviet  ma.s.sacre  of  Af- 
ghan citizens,  of  Afghan  soldiers,  and  of 
Afghan  children,  there  can  only  be  one 
right  answer. 

Mr    President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip,  the  acting  leader. 
Mr.  STEVENS    Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  friend 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MJNORTTY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized. 


ALASKA'S  OIL  WEALTH 

Mr.  STE'V^NS.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly, Alaska  has  been  the  focus  of  atten- 
tion over  the  amount  of  revenue  resi- 
dents have  received  as  a  result  of  the 
wealth  derived  from  the  development  of 
oil  in  mv  State.  Many  Members  may  not 
realize  it,  but  1  out  of  every  6  gallons 
of  oil  produced  in  this  country  comes 
from  Alaska,  and  we  are  proud  of  the 
contribution  we  are  making  to  our  na- 
tional energy  supply.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  would  very  much  hke  to  have 
the  chance  to  look  for  more  oil  and  gas 
to  provide  more  assistance  to  our  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  lower  48  in  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
of  oil. 

This  moming,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment upon  the  criticism  we  have  been 
subjected  to  because  of  the  money  Alas- 
ka has  received  from  the  sale  of  our 
oU. 

Manv  peo'^le  do  not  realize  that  the 
major  oil  discovery  in  Alaska  was  on 
State  lands  at  Prudhoe  Bav  Mr  Presi- 
dent, Alaska  has  been  a  State  for  onlv 
21  years.  Before  that,  we  were  a  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  for  over  90 
years.  IXiring  territorial  days,  we  were 
largely  ignored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  building  roads  and  air- 
ports, docks  and  ports,  and  all  the  facili- 
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face  resources  and  invest  the  moneys  for 
future  returns   to   Alaskans   who   come 
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ties  we  need.  As  a  State,  we  have  been 
treated  somewhat  better  but  we  still  lack 
much  in  the  way  of  highways,  airports, 
harbors,  and  other  public  works.  The 
revenue  we  now  are  receiving  makes  up 
in  some  ways  for  the  years  of  being 
ignored  that  we  suffered  through. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  most 
Americans  realize  that  Alaskans  pay  the 
highest  per  household  Federal  taxes  in 
the  Nation.  In  1979,  the  average  Alaskan 
family  paid  $12,143  in  Federal  taxes.  The 
average  family  burden  on  the  next 
closest  State  was  only  $7,049  per  house- 
hold, over  $5,000  less  than  in  Alaska. 

Alaska  sales  taxes  have  also  been  the 
highest  in  the  Nation.  In  1978  Alaskans 
paid  $1,383.23  per  capita  in  sales  taxes. 
The  next  highest  State  tax  per  capita 
was  $«43.21.  again,  more  than  $500  less 
per  capita  in  sales  taxes. 

We  have  had,  in  terms  of  the  alloca- 
tion of  the  Federal  tax  burden  by  State 
per  capita,  also,  the  highest  per  capita 
payment. 

We  have  paid,  as  No.  1  individual  per 
capita  taxpayers  in  the  country,  in  1978, 
$3,355  per  capita.  The  next  highest,  in- 
cidentally, was  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  $2,418. 

Alaskans  have  paid  their  share  and 
more  in  the  hard  years  both  to  the 
State  and  Federal  Government. 

Because  of  the  funds  now  available 
my  State  has  started  an  innovative  pro- 
gram to  make  dividends  payable  to  our 
residents.  This  will  insure  that  the 
people  who  have  struggled  through  the 
hard  years  before  statehood  and  the 
lean  years  since  will  be  compensated  for 
their  support  of  our  State  and  our 
territory. 

It  is  also  a  way  to  let  people  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  country  become 
aware  that  we  do  have  these  State  funds 
and  that  they  are  being  distributed  to 
those  who  supported  our  State  for  so 
long.  It  IS  a  way  that  we  can  allow,  as 
Alaskans,  individuals  in  our  State  to 
decide  what  we  should  do  with  the  funds 
that  come  to  our  State  government. 

Alaska  is  the  only  State  that  deter- 
mined that  all  subsurface  rights  on 
lands  that  came  through  State  owner- 
ship should  remain  the  property  of  the 
State. 

This  means  that  the  royalties  from 
the  development  of  subsurface  rights 
will  be  paid  to  the  State  treasury.  We 
are,  in  fact,  a  corporate  State. 

But  lastly  it  is  a  way  to  allow  the  in- 
dividual to  decide  what  they  need.  We 
have  decided  that  our  government  should 
not  always  pretend  to  know  what  is  best 
for  all  Alaskans.  We  believe  Alaskans 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
decision  as  to  how  to  spend  the  moneys 
that  come  to  our  State  treasury. 

We  believe  that  the  best  way  to  do 
this  is  to  have  the  funds  flow  from  the 
State  treasury  to  individual  Alaskans 
and  let  them  make  the  decision. 

We  also  have  created,  and  the  Senate 
should  know  this,  a  new  Alaska  perma- 
nent fund.  That  permanent  fund  will 
take  25  percent  of  all  the  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  development  of  suhsur- 
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face  resources  and  invest  the  moneys  for 
future  returns  to  Alaskans  who  come 
after  those  of  us  who  now  have  the  privi- 
lege of  enjoying  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Seattle 
Times,  which  goes  into  this,  and  Is  en- 
titled "Alaskans  Get  to  Spend  Some  of 
Own  Oil  Money,"  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Alaskans  Get  To  Spend  Some  of  Own 
Oil  Monet 
Alaska  has  a  problem  the  other  49  states 
can  envy.  For  the  Immediate  future,  the 
problem  Is  what  to  do  with  more  than  $3 
billion  In  surplus  funds  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1981.  Projected  over  the  next 
20  years,  the  problem  Is  what  to  do  with 
nearly  $100  billion. 

What's  happening,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
49th  state  finally  Is  beginning  to  cash  In  on 
royalties  and  production  taxes  from  the 
Prudhoe  Bay  oil  bonanza.  As  one  might 
Imagine,  the  Legislature  in  Juneau  hsis  been 
besieged  by  constituents  seeking  money  for 
pet  projects. 

The  state's  first  Prudhoe  Bay  windfall— 
$900  million  In  1969  from  oil-field  leases- 
went  mostly  to  public-works  projects.  Sub- 
sequent oil  revenues  of  less  than  $1  billion 
a  year  have  been  pumped  into  various  gov- 
ernment services. 

But  last  week  the  Legislature  voted  to  do 
something  different  with  a  sizable  chunk  of 
that  oil  revenue — something  that  many  gov- 
ernment bureaucrats  everywhere  would  re- 
gard as  highly  Irregular.  The  lawouikers 
voted  to  put  part  of  the  money — amounting 
to  $405  million  this  year — into  the  pockets 
of  the  state's  400,000  residents. 

The  distribution  formula  includes  abolish- 
ing the  state  income  tax  for  most  people,  and 
refunding  last  year's  income-tax  payment 
for  everybody.  In  addition,  residents  are  be- 
ing given  $£0  for  each  year  they've  lived  in 
Alaska  since  1959,  when  statehood  began. 
That  means  a  21 -year  resident  will  receive 
$1,050  this  year. 

The  $50  base  dividend  is  expected  to  in- 
crease because  it  is  tied  to  earnings  by  a 
state  trust  fund  fed  by  the  oil  revenues. 
As  revenues  Increase,  the  trust  builds  and 
the  dividend  grows. 

"Some  people  call  this  socialism,"  says 
Alaska's  Republican  governor.  Jay  Ham- 
mond. "But  it  really  Is  very  conservative. 
It  doesn't  take  from  the  rich  and  give  to 
the  poor.  We're  taking  wealth  that  belongs 
to  the  people  and  making  sure  that  at  least 
some  of  it  Is  funneled  through  their  pockets. 
instead  of  through  their  elected  representa- 
tives." 

We  say  hurrah.  Some  Alaskans  may  not 
make  the  wisest  use  of  their  personal  bo- 
nanza. But  its  their  money.  Isn't  It?  We  con- 
gratulate the  Juneau  decision-makers  for  at 
least  a  partial  departure  from  the  pervasive 
notion  that  the  government  knows  what's 
best  for  everybody. 


AIR  TRAVEL  IN  ALASKA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  in  Alaska  is  re- 
liable, year-round  transportation.  Alaska 
has  relatively  few  roads  and  air  travel  is 
the  most  important  mode  of  transporta- 
tion. However,  air  travel  in  Alaska  is  very 
different  than  in  most  of  the  "lower  48." 

Most  of  the  day  to  day  transportation 


is  provided  by  commuter  and  air  taxi 
operators  who  fly  approximately  1,700 
airplanes  over  390.000  square  miles  of 
frozen  tundra.  This  way  of  travel  is  not 
only  unique  because  of  the  vast  dis- 
tances, but  is  also  very  difficult  because 
of  the  often  hostile  weather  conditions. 
However,  as  many  of  the  pilots  and  resi- 
dents of  the  villages  wiU  point  out:  "the 
only  alternative  is  the  dog-sled."  For 
this  reason,  it  is  absolutely  crucial  that 
Alaska  have  a  safe  and  reliable  aviation 
system.  There  Is  no  one  more  familiar 
with  the  many  problems  involved  than 
Congressman  Don  YorrNC. 

Congressman  Don  Young  is  a  long- 
time resident  of  Fort  Yukon,  one  of 
Alaska's  "bush"  villages  and  a  former 
riverboat  captain.  The  only  year-round 
service  to  Fort  Yukon  is  by  air.  Don  has 
done  a  tremendous  job  in  bringing  out 
the  problems  faced  by  Alaskan  com- 
muters and  air  taxi  operators.  Many  of 
these  problems  arise  because  Alaska  is 
often  lumped  in  with  the  rest  of  the 
United  States  when  considering  aviat'on 
concerns.  Unfortunately,  this  jast  does 
not  make  sense. 

Recently.  Commuter  Air  devoted  quite 
a  bit  of  their  March  issue  tc  the  difficul- 
ties faced  by  Alaskan  commuter  and  air 
taxi  operators.  The  feature  article  is 
a  commentary  by  Congressman  Young 
which  points  out  some  of  the  manv  dlf- 
f  culties.  I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  article  extremely  interesting 
and  informative  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  FAA  Has  Plenty  of  Work  to  Do 
(By  Congressman  Don  Young) 
Alaska  is  quite  simply  the  most  aviation- 
oriented  place  In  the  United  States.  In  the 
lower  48  states,  automobiles  are  the  normal 
mode  of  transportation;  In  Alaska,  aircraft  is 
the  name  of  the  game. 

Having  no  appreciable  system  of  roads, 
there  are  many  villages  where  Individuals 
who  have  never  experienced  a  ride  in  an  au- 
tomobile have  traveled  extensively  by  air.  The 
distances  in  Alaska  are  great;  the"  weather 
conditions  sometimes  Impossible.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  needs  for  air  travel  are  uniquely 
pressing. 

Given  this  information,  let's  examine 
Alaska's  relationship  with  the  FAA  to  demon- 
strate a  "worst  case"  application  of  the  rules 
to  the  realities  of  life  in  the  49th  state. 

The  FAA's  primary  duty  is  to  regulate  air 
travel,  allowing  the  best  possible  level  of 
safety  to  be  enjoyed  by  carriers  and  passen- 
gers alike  As  a  regulator  in  Alaska,  it  serves 
to  facilitate  consistent  and  safe  travel,  to 
teach  operators  ways  to  Increase  their  levels 
of  safety  and,  in  the  event  that  non-com- 
pliance occurs,  to  take  punitive  action 
against  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  safety 
standards. 

The  crime  Is  that  the  FAA,  for  a  number 
of  reasons,  seems  to  be  derelict  in  its  facili- 
tation and  teaching  roles,  and  seems  much 
more  concerned  with  its  punitive  role. 

As  an  ex-teacher,  I  realize  that  you  don't 
rap  a  student  on  the  knuckles  for  illiteracy 
before  you  teach  him  how  to  read.  Yet,  in  a 
number  of  cases,  this  is  precisely  what  hap- 
pens in  aviation  enforcement.  Carriers  are 
fined  for  infractions  they  are  not  aware  of. 
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niles  are  broken  because  they  are  not  under- 
stood and  worst  of  all,  safety  suffers  because 
of  the  lack  of  understanding  and  the  non- 
adherence  by  the  carriers  who  point  to 
"another  FAA  reg."  Many  rules  which  are 
fine  for  the  lower  48  states  are  ridiculous 
when  applied  to  Alaska.  The  FAA  must  de- 
sign the  rules  to  fit  the  realities. 

I've  fiown  with  many  carriers  in  Alaska. 
some  better  than  others.  But  in  all  my  fiylng, 
I  have  yet  to  come  across  an  operator  Who 
would  jeopardize  his  business  knowingly  by 
not  complying  with  a  regulation  shown  to  be 
In  his  best  Interest.  Yet,  almost  all  operators 
perceive  the  FAA  in  a  different  light  than 
we  would  like  them  to  be  perceived. 

The  FAA  is  seen  as  having  two  sides:  the 
first,  as  a  proponent  of  largely  unrealistic 
regulations  with  no  realistic  application  to 
operations;  and  second,  as  an  organization 
which  is  steadily  declining  in  esteem,  due 
to  a  seeming  lack  of  commitment  to  Alaska 
by  the  FAA  office  in  Washington, 

In  the  first  case,  the  operator  is  confronted 
with  an  entirely  new  set  of  operating  guide- 
lines which  alter  the  basic  complexion  of  his 
operation.  In  Fairbanks,  at  the  FAA  General 
Aviation  District  Office,  there  are  six  opera- 
tions inspectors  and  two  maintenance  in- 
spectors to  serve  1,720  aircraft  spread  over 
an  area  of  320,000  square  miles,  or  an  area 
roughly  the  size  of  Texas  and  Michigan, 
combined. 

At  the  same  office,  there  Is  only  one  copy 
of  the  new  FAR  135  Regs,  available,  which  is 
lent  to  whomever  finds  it  interesting.  Under 
these  conditions,  knowledge  of,  not  to  men- 
tion compliance  with,  the  regtilation  is  real- 
istically impossible. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  regulations 
which  apply  well  in  the  lower  48  do  not  apply 
In  Alaska.  A  case  in  point:  FAB  135s  require- 
ments that  pilots  who  operate  multi-engine 
aircraft  attain  an  air  transport  pilot's  rating 
is  probably  fine  for  B-727  pilots  In  the  lower 
48.  In  Alaska,  where  costs  for  m.ulti-englne 
aircraft  run  close  to  $300  per  hour,  and  where 
the  average  ATP-rated  pilot  would  not  be 
fiylng  anything  close  to  a  727,  these  rules  do 
not  address  the  realities. 

The  second  view  the  average  Alaskan  opera- 
tor has  of  the  FAA  is  that  FAA  seems  to  be 
quick  to  criticize  the  operator  for  violations 
of  the  rules,  while  all  of  the  economic  cues 
from  Washington  seem  to  indicate  the  FAA 
Itself  is  not  concerned  with  safety  in  Alaska. 
I  have  personally  seen  the  weather  reporting 
for  air  travel  purposes  go  from  bad  to  worse 
during  the  last  20  years.  Manned  observations 
have  been  replaced  with  chronically  deficient 
remote  systems,  leaving  fljrlng  treacherous,  at 
best. 

The  FAA's  own  personnel  turn  over  at  a 
rate  of  30  percent  per  year  In  Alaska,  directly 
due  to  a  lack  of  sensitivity  on  the  part  of 
Washington  FAA  to  the  personnel  problems 
inherent  in  any  high-cost-of-living  area.  In 
addition,  morale  Is  kept  low  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  equipment  and  relatively  poor 
working  conditions. 

Pilots  who  are  aware  of  FAA's  operations 
are  very  likely  to  sympathize  with  the  local 
officials,  noting  it  would  be  hard  to  work  for 
an  organization  which  does  not  seem  to  care 
about  its  employees. 

Evidence  of  this  stems  from  examining  the 
radar  sites  In  Alaska.  The  FAA  operates  only 
three  radar  Installations  there;  one  at  An- 
chorage, one  further  north  at  Fairbanks  and 
one  still  further  north  at  Prudhoe  Bay.  The 
first  two  installations  have  operating  ranges 
of  150-mile  radii;  the  last  has  a  200-mlle 
radius  capability. 

This,  obviously,  does  not  cover  the  state. 
All   three   installations  are   equipped   with 
Korean  war-vintage  broad-band  radar  sys- 
tems, with   no  possible  computer  appllca- 
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tlons.  Where  this  type  of  equipment  is  used 
In  the  lower  48  as  backup  equipment  only. 
In  Alaska,  we  have  no  backup  equipment:  If 
the  system  falls,  luck  Is  the  only  recourse. 

As  for  navigational  aids,  we  are  severely 
deficient,  to  the  point  where  many  operators 
consider  It  quite  a  thrill  to  think  that  the 
FAA  has  purchased  a  new  wind  sock  for 
their  home  airport.  Communications  are 
sometinies  so  poor  that  it  is  possible  a  con- 
troller could  oljserve  an  Impending  mid-air 
collision  for  30  minutes  before  either  aircraft 
could  be  alerted  through  existing  lines  of 
communication. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  deficiencies  op- 
erators must  deal  with  on  a  day-to-day  ba- 
sis The  FAA  treats  its  Alaskan  personnel 
a.s  second-class  citizens,  and  harps  on  them 
to  enforce  regulations  totally  foreign  to  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  Alaskan  situation. 

FAA  personnel  are  poorly  compensated 
for  working  with  outdated  equioment  In  se- 
vere and  unknown  weather  conditions  Oper- 
ators recognize  that  while  the  FAA  accuses 
them  of  violating  superfluous  regulations 
which  Increase  their  costs  tremendously,  the 
FAA  Itself  Is  grossly  negligent  in  its  own 
spending  priorities 

The  FAA  today  sits  upon  a  nest  egg  (the 
$4.5-billlon  trust  fund)  which  far  exceeds 
the  limits  of  Congress'  intent,  and  yet  fails 
to  purchase  minimum  equipment  for  Its 
three  Alaskan  radar  centers 

The  FAA  could  go  a  long  way  towards 
improving  air  safety  by  looking  right  in  Its 
own  back  yard.  It  could  bring  the  existing 
radar  centers  up  to  standard  with  new- 
equipment.  It  could  alter  its  treatment  of 
its  Alaskan  employees  to  maintain  a  con- 
sistency in  operations  and  effect  an  increase 
In  morale.  It  could  adopt  regulations  to  rec- 
ognize the  Alaskan  experience  so  that  a 
floatplane  operator  ls  not  required  by  law 
to  weigh  his  passengers  before  takeoff  from 
a  body  of  water.  And,  finally,  it  could  direct 
its  efforts  away  from  the  punitive  aspects  of 
Its  duties,  and  direct  them  instead  towards 
assisting  and  explaining  safety  regulations 
to  the  operators. 

The  history  of  Alaska  has  been  shaped 
by  the  airplane,  and  will  continue  to  be 
shaped  by  It,  if  the  FAA  allows.  Alaska  is 
in  many  ways  vastly  different  from  the  rest 
of  the  U.S.  That  Is  why  many  prefer  to  live 
there.  And.  Alaskans  are  citizens  who  deserve 
the  same  dedication  to  safety  from  the  FAA 
as  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  FAA  can  work  with  operators  to  Im- 
prove safety  and  make  Alaska  a  better  place 
to  fly,  or  it  can  stumble  along  blindly  on 
its  present  course,  dragging  its  feet  and  the 
transportation  system  of  Alaska  along 
with  it. 

FAA  must  be  willing  to  accept  construc- 
tive criticism  on  Alaskan  positions.  Work- 
ing in  the  proper  manner,  it  can  help  the 
carriers  add  another  Important  word  to  the 
state   slogan.   "North   to  the   future  safely. 


AIR  SERVICE  IN  SMALL-TO- 
MEDIUM -SIZED  CITIES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today,  I  want  to  voice  my  concerns 
over  the  future  direction  of  air  service 
in  small -to-medium-sized  cities. 

I  literally  raised  my  eyebrows  last 
week  when  I  read  of  the  decision  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  grant  air- 
lines broad  authority  to  increase  all 
air  fares.  That  same  decision  by  the 
CAB  gives  airlines  carte  blanche  to 
raise  fares  on  flights  covering  less  than 
200  miles.  I  am  more  than  concerned 
over  the  implications  of  this  latest  di- 


rective. I  am  apprehensive  of  what  this 
decLsion  may  portend  for  the  future  of 
air  transportation  in  my  home  State  of 
West  Virginia. 

This  decision  by  the  CAB  evolved 
from  authority  granted  under  the  Air 
Transportation  Regulatory  Act  of  1978. 
Congress  enacted  that  piece  of  legislation 
after  being  told  of  the  many  benefits 
airline  deregulation  would  bring  to  air 
travelers. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  listened  to  the 
siren  song. 

We  were  told  that  removal  of  re- 
straints governing  air  transportation 
would  bring  about  freer  competition 
among  the  airlines,  resulting  in  more  effi- 
cient service  and  possibly  reduced 
fares. 

But  now.  more  than  a  year  later,  let 
us  look  at  the  realities  of  what  has  oc- 
curred since  deregulation  took  effect. 
The  Nation  has  lost  9.000  airline  seats 
per  week  at  small-to-medium-sized  com- 
munity airports.  West  Virginia  has  suf- 
fered a  lass  of  3.000  seats  per  week  and 
a  7.5  percent  decline  in  the  number  of 
passengers  served. 

The  result  of  deregulation  in  West 
Virginia  has  been  a  deterioration  in  air- 
line service.  Today,  fewer  West  Vlrgina 
markets  receive  single-plane  service 
than  before  deregulation.  Fewer  flights 
are  operated — fewer  carriers  operate — 
but  air  fares  are  considerably  higher  in 
West  Virginia  than  before  deregulation. 

In  sum,  the  realities  of  airline  deregu- 
lation have  been  far  different  from  the 
rosy  picture  painted  before  Con- 
gress prior  to  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  been  disappointed  And  now 
I  have  reason  to  worr>'  about  future  air 
fares  as  a  result  of  the  recent  decision 
by  the  CAB. 

Air  fares  already  have  risen  substan- 
tially in  West  Virginia  following  deregu- 
lation. For  me  to  fly  to  Charleston,  the 
capital  of  my  home  State,  it  costs  $156 
round  trip  from  Washington.  DC 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  repre- 
sents more  than  a  100-percent  increase 
over  the  fare  prior  to  deregulation.  It 
would  certainly  represent  an>-where 
from  a  75-pei-cent  increase  to  more  than 
a  100 -percent  increase  over  the  fare 
prior  to  deregulation. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  A  round  trip  fare  from  Clarks- 
burg, an  industrialized  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  runs  $128 — a  46-percent 
increase  over  the  fare  prior  to  deregula- 
tion. 

And  round  trip  air  travel  from  Hunt- 
ington, one  of  our  largest  cities  on  the 
western  side  of  the  State,  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  costs  $184 — a  61-percent  in- 
crease over  the  fare  prior  to  deregu- 
lation. 

The  fare  from  Charleston,  the  State 
capital,  to  Morsiantown,  the  State's  ed- 
ucational center,  is  up  58  percent  fol- 
lowing deregulation.  And  frcwn  Charles- 
ton to  Pittsburgh — a  point  where  many 
West  Virginia  travelers  make  connec- 
tions— is  up  77  percent  following  de- 
regulation. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  it  Is  ob- 
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vious   why   I   am   concerned    over    the        Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the        The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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vious  why  I  am  concerned  over  the 
CAB'S  decision  to  give  airlines  full  free- 
dom to  raise  fares. 

I  am  aware  of  the  need  of  the  air- 
lines to  adequately  cover  their  costs  and 
to  make  a  fair  profit.  I  am  also  aware 
of  the  need  of  our  West  Virginia  com- 
miuiities  to  have  access  to  adequate  air 
service — at  reasonable  rates.  This  is  es- 
sential for  nurturing  the  economic 
growth  and  development  of  our  towns 
and  cities,  especially  in  the  rural  areas. 
Airline  service  influences  the  decisions 
by  private  industry  to  locate  or  expand 
their  facilities  in  our  State.  It  governs 
the  travel  oattems  of  our  citizens.  And 
it  affects  the  amount  of  educational  and 
cultural  exchanges  between  West  Vir- 
ginians and  others.  Our  State — and  the 
communities  within  our  State — cannot 
be  isolated. 

Although  I  have  cited  the  conse- 
quences of  airline  deregulation  on  West 
Virginia  communities.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  many,  many  small  to  medium- 
sized  communities  across  the  Nation  are 
in  the  same  dilemma.  We  cannot  permit 
skyrocketing  air  fares  to  push  these 
communities — or  their  citizens — out  of 
the  airline  market. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  making  that  statement.  I  am  prepar- 
ing a  bill  to  abolish  the  CAB  as  a  resiilt 
of  its  recent  actions. 

I  also  supported  the  legislation  to 
which  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
refers,  after  we  were  assured  that  the 
CAB  would  review  any  increase  in  excess 
of  5  percent  or  a  decrease  of  10  percent, 
in  order  to  assure  that  there  continued 
to  be  Federal  oversight  of  airline  fares. 

This  decision  amounts  to  an  abdication 
of  the  authority  that  Congress  preserved 
for  the  CAB  to  protect  the  airline  pas- 
sengers, and  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  reason  to  have  the  CAB  any  more 
if  that  is  what  they  are  going  to  do  We 
actually  would  be  better  o£f  with  no  regu- 
latory body,  if  they  are  going  to  an- 
nounce in  advance  that  they  will  author- 
ize any  increase  so  long  as  it  does  not 
exceed  30  percent. 

I  tell  the  Senator  that,  as  I  read  their 
decision,  it  does  not  even  say  30  percent 
a  year.  It  says  30  percent  each  time.  It 
can  be  raised  30  percent  this  month  and 
another  30  percent  next  month.  It  is  a 
complete  abdication  of  their  authority 
and  responsibility. 

I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  at 
the  time  the  bill  was  passed.  It  was  a 
controversial  bill,  as  the  Senator  will 
recall.  We  finally  worked  it  out  on  the 
basis  that  we  could  increase  competition 
and  the  advantages  to  airline  passengers 
as  a  result. 

I  come  from  a  State  where  air  trans- 
portation is  practically  the  only  trans- 
portation, and  it  worries  me  greatly 
that  the  CAB  h£is  taken  this  action.  I 
think  they  should  reconsider  it.  If  they 
do  not,  we  should  consider  seriously  doing 
away  with  the  CAB. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  747  and  748. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACQUISITION  OF  CERTAIN  PROP- 
ERTY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2134  >  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  grounds  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  with 
an  amendment  on  page  3,  line  5,  strike 
"section"  and  insert  "Act". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  eTMcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  q/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire on  belmlf  of  the  tJnlted  States  by  pur- 
chase, condemnation,  transfer,  or  otherwise. 
as  an  addition  to  the  grounds  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Building,  all  privately 
owned  real  property  contained  In  lots  2.  3. 
800.  801.  and  802  in  square  758  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  as  such  lots  appear  on  the 
records  in  the  office  of  the  Surveyor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  The  acquisition  of  real  property  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  Act  entitled  "Uniform  Relocation 
Assistance  and  Land  Acquisition  Policies  Act 
of  1970",  PubUc  Law  91-646.  approved  Janu- 
ary 3.  1971.  and  any  proceeding  for  condem- 
nation brought  in  its  course  sl^all  be  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  land 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States",  approved  March  1.  1929  (16 
DC    Code.  sees.   1351-1368). 

.Sec.  3.  Upon  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty by  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States,  such  property 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  Building  and 
shall  be  subject  to  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  May  7.  1934  (40  U.S.C.  13a  through 
13p).  as  amended. 

Sec  4.  The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  and  to 
make  expendittires  for  grading  and  paving 
and  such  other  expenditures,  including  ex- 
penditures for  personal  and  other  services,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  $645. CKX)  for  fiscal 
year  1981  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  said  appropriation  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 


JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA  FEDERAL 
BUILDING  AND   COURTHOUSE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  52591  to  name  a  certain  Fed- 
eral building  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex., 
the  "Joseph  M.  Montoya  Federal  Build- 
ing and  U.S.  Courthouse." 

ITP   AMENDMENT    NO.    1102 

(Purpose:   To  amend  Public  I;aw  94-587) 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  i  Mr. 
Mathias  I  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment which  is  a  technical  amendment 
to  the  Water  Resources  Development 
Act  of  1979  which  would  permit  con- 
struction of  a  water  diversion  weir  in 
the  Potomac  Rver. 

The  water  diversion  structure,  which 
which  was  authorized  in  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  of  1976,  would 
be  an  underwater  low-rise  diversion 
structure  of  approximately  5  feet  in 
height  from  the  Potomac  River  bed.  Its 
purpose  is  to  raise  the  Potomac's  water 
level  sufficiently  to  assure  an  adequate 
regional  water  supply  during  periods  of 
low  water  flow. 

During  the  final  hours  of  the  49th 
Congress,  in  the  course  of  the  House- 
Senate  conference  on  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act.  an  amendment 
was  added  by  the  House  to  condition  the 
weir's  construction  on  an  absence  of  con- 
flict "with  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 85  of  the  Water  Resources  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974." 

That  law  required  the  Chief  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  "make  a  full  and 
complete  '  •  '  study  of  the  future  re- 
source needs  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area,  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  adequacy  of  pre.=ent  and  future 
uses,  the  effect  water  pricing  policies  and 
use  restrictions  may  have  on  future  de- 
mand, the  feasibility  of  utilizing  water 
from  the  Potomac  River,  all  possible 
water  impoundment  sites,  natural  and 
recharged  ground  water  supply,  waste 
water  reclamation  and  the  effect  such 
projects  will  have  on  fish,  wildlife,  and 
present  beneficial  uses  •   •   ♦" 

Given  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
such  a  study,  the  corps  estimates,  at 
the  earliest,  it  will  not  be  completed 
until  1983. 

The  vagaries  of  the  weather  and  the 
resulting  Potomac  River  levels,  how- 
ever, dictate  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
wait  until  1983  to  begin  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  possibility  of  a  water 
shortage  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area.  In  both  1973  and  1974.  water 
consumption  in  the  region  exceeded  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission's capacity  to  withdraw  water 
from  the  river  during  low  flow  periods. 
Again,  in  the  summer  of  1977.  we  in  the 
Washington  region  experienced  a  severe 
water  shortage.  Rationing  of  nonessen- 
tial uses  was  imposed  and  government 
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agencies  and  businesses  were  forced  to 
shut  down.  This  experience,  unfortu- 
nately, is  likely  to  become  a  trend  in 
water  shortages  for  the  Washington 
region,  particularly  in  the  summer 
months. 

This  amendment  will  enable  us  to 
avert  a  very  possible  emergency  situa- 
tion regarding  water  supply.  It  permits 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  issue  a  permit 
for  the  construction  of  a  weir  in  the  Po- 
tomac River  at  the  point  at  which  the 
Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission's water  intake  pipe  is  located. 
This  authorization  will  not  cost  the  Fed- 
eral Government  anything  and.  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  is  unopposed. 

The  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary 
Commission  has  been  most  patient  in 
waiting  for  a  permit  from  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct  the  weir. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  knows.  I  have 
introduced  an  authorization  for  this  pur- 
pose in  both  the  94th  and  95th  Con- 
gresses. 

The  Suburban  Sanitary  Commission 
had  proceeded  since  February  of  last 
year  on  good  faith  that  the  water  re- 
sources bill,  which  contains  this  author- 
ization, would  have  been  acted  upon  by 
now.  It  liad.  therefore,  included  the  weir 
in  a  larger  construction  contract  to  re- 
place the  present  Potomac  River  water 
intake  pipe.  That  contract  called  for  con- 
struction of  che  weir  to  take  place  in 
October  of  last  year.  When  no  water  re- 
sources bill  w-as  enacted  by  that  time,  a 
6-month  extension  was  negotiated  with 
the  contractor.  That  6-month  extension 
expired  April  11.  No  further  extensions 
are  possible  without  an  added  cost  to  the 
WSSC  of  $1.5  to  $3  milhon.  Those  costs 
exceed  the  construction  cost  of  the  weir 
itself. 

Any  further  delay  will  mean  the  pres- 
ent construction  site  at  the  C&O  Canal 
and  the  river's  edge,  w^hich  i.-  already 
torn  up,  will  have  to  be  restored  and  then 
torn  up  again  later. 

This  amendment  to  the  Water  Re- 
sources Development  Act.  which  I  believe 
is  acceptable  to  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  will  not  solve 
the  much  larger  problem  of  water  supply 
for  the  Washington  region.  It  will,  how- 
ever, enable  us  to  avert  a  very  possible 
emergency  situation  this  summer. 

The  weir  will  simply  permit  the  with- 
drawal by  local  affected  jurisdictions  of 
their  respective  shares  of  Potomac  River 
water.  Those  shares  of  water  are  gov- 
erned by  a  "low  flow  allocation  agree- 
ment" between  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and 
the  Washington  Suburban  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, The  agreement  is  a  model  of 
regional  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  place  and  working. 

Finally,  I  point  out  that  the  weir  will 
be  constructed  in  a  location  and  in  such  a 
-ashion  that  water  sport  enthusiasts 
such  as  canoeists  and  kayakers,  can  con- 
tinue to  use  the  river 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
I  he  Senator   from   Alaska    iMr.   Stevens). 
for     Mr.     Mathias,     proposes    an     unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  1102. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  Section    181(a)(2)    of   the   Act 

of  October  22.  1976  i  Public  Law  94-587;  90 
Stat.  2939,  2940) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(A)"  and  by  striking  out  ",  and  (B)"  and 
all  that  follows  down  through  and  including 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting 
in   lieu  thereof  a  period. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  tlie  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  DEFENSE  PRODUC- 
TION ACT  OF  1950 — SENATE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  175 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  joint  resolution  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

.\  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  175  i  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  the  first  and 
second  times  and  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  its  immediate  consideration; 
and,  without  objection,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  be  considered  to  have  been  read 
twice. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'YRD.  Mr.  President, 
this  resolution  has  been  cleared  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs.  It  extends  the  Defense 
Production  Act  for  3  additional  months 


until  August  27.  1980.  A  longer  term  ex- 
tension of  the  act  is  contained  in  S.  932 
which  IS  still  in  conference.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  final  action  on  S.  932  will  not 
be  completed  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  on  May  27 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  this  resolution,  which  has 
the  complete  support  of  the  minority  m 
the  Senate,  to  bring  about  the  extension 
of  this  very  important  act.  in  order  tliat 
it  might  be  completely  reviewed  by  Con- 
gress: and  I  hope  it  will  be  extended  for 
a  definite  period  of  years  by  this 
Congress. 

The  joint  resolution  'S.J.  Res.  175) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  tune,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  175 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first 
sentence  of  section  717(a)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C  App  2166 
(a) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "May  27, 
1980"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "August 
27,   1980". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


FEDERAL    ELECTION     COMMISSION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  S.  2648. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  follovrtng  message 
from   the   House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate  (S 
2648)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  funds  to 
carry  out  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981".  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert :  That  the  second  sentence  of 
section  314  of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C  439c)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  after  "1977,'  and  by  in- 
serting after  ••1978"  the  following;  ■'.  and 
89.400,000  (Of  which  not  more  than  t400.000 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  na- 
tional clearinghouse  function  described  in 
section  311(c)  (10)  )  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1981 '• 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  for  fiscal  year  1981". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared,  and  we  have  no  objection 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE    MORNING    BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period   for    the   transaction   of   routine 
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morning  business,  not  to  exceed  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
from  time  to  time,  I  have  been  taking  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate— its  history,  its  customs,  its  tradi- 
tions, and  its  rules. 

Most  recently.  I  have  spoken  of  the 
oCBces  of  majority  and  minority  leaders 
and  the  oCBces  of  majority  and  minority 
whips.  Prom  time  to  time,  I  will  allude 
further  to  those  ofQces. 

SECaETABT    OF    THE    DEMOCRATIC   CONFEKEUCE 

Today.  I  continue  by  speaking  about 
the  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference, but  to  explain  his  duties  most 
fully.  I  should  first  describe  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  itself  or  "caucus."  as 
it  was  once  known.  It  was  known  as  the 
Democratic  Caucus  until  1925. 

Observers  from  other  nations  might 
expect  to  find  our  party  conferences  in 
the  Senate  to  be  instruments  for  dictat- 
ing party  voting  on  the  floor,  as  is  true 
in  many  parliamentary  bodies.  But  here 
the  party  conferences  are  not  and  have 
never  been  regimented  organizations  de- 
manding strict  party  loyalty  Senators 
have  always  acted  as  individuals  in  their 
voting  and  they  have  resisted  any  de- 
liberate imposition  of  a  party  line,  no 
matter  how  much  easier  that  might  make 
the  work  of  the  majority  leaders  and  the 
minority  leaders. 

Party  caucuses,  or  conferences  as  they 
are  commonly  referred  to  today,  how- 
ever, are  old  institutions.  They  are  as  old 
as  the  political  parties  themselves.  In  the 
early  19th  century,  these  congressional 
caucuses  chose  Presidential  candidates. 
And  indeed  it  was  through  these  caucuses 
that  a  very  shrewd  and  capable  Senator 
named  Martin  Van  Buren  advanced  the 
candidacy  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  helped 
to  launch  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was 
in  opposition  caucuses  that  such  Senators 
as  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster  built 
the  Whig  Party,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

Historically  within  the  Senate,  the 
caucuses  served  organizational  func- 
tions. They  chose  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore.  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, Sergeant  at  Arms,  party  secretaries, 
and  Chaplain,  and  they  also  decided  the 
distribution  of  committee  assignments 
among  the  party  members. 

Caucus  members  discussed  legislative 
programs  and  strategies,  especially  when 
the  party  held  a  majority.  But  although 
many  attempts  were  made  to  bind  caucus 
members  to  vote  according  to  the  de- 
termlnaticm  of  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
the  caucus,  they  were  never  successful 
in  Imposing  this  rule.  As  one  historian 
of  the  19th  century  Senate  has  written: 

No  cauc\is  or  Informal  committee  deter- 
mined  general   political   policies,   or  desig- 


nated specific  measures,  or  enforced  dlBcl- 
pllne.  or  looked  after  desired  legislation 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  caucuses 
did  not  play  a  significant  role,  either  for 
aiding  the  majority  in  setting  its  prior- 
ities— and  this  in  an  age  when  Presidents 
rarely  presented  legislative  programs — 
and  for  the  minority  in  determining  how 
best  to  stay  together  and  to  make  their 
opposition  felt. 

The  first  Senate  office  building  is  today 
designated  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building,  and  incidentally  when 
I  first  came  to  Washington,  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  later  came 
to  the  Senate,  that  building  was  referred 
to  as  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
When  the  late  Senator  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell had  passed  on,  I  introduced  a  res- 
olution, as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration,  to 
change  the  name  of  that  building  from 
the  so-called  Old  Senate  Office  Building, 
old  because  there  were  then  two  Senate 
Office  Buildings,  and  they  were  dls- 
ting^^ished  one  from  the  other  by  one 
being  called  the  "old"  and  one  the 
"new." 

The  resolution  was  taken  up  in  the 
Rules  Committee  and  the  minority  on 
the  committee,  while  willing  to  have  the 
old  Senate  office  building  named  in  honor 
of  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  wanted 
the  new  Senate  office  building  to  be 
named  after  a  Republican,  and  the  name 
of  the  late  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  was 
proposed.  The  committee  approved  both 
names  for  the  old  and  new  Senate  office 
buildings,  respectively,  and  the  Senate 
quickly  gave  its  approval. 

So  much  for  that.  The  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell Senate  Office  Building  was  the  first 
Senate  office  building  that  was  opened. 
That  was  in  the  year  1909.  and  the  most 
magnificent  room — Room  318 — was  set 
aside  as  the  party  caucus  room  and  that 
is  still  what  it  is  today,  the  caycus  room. 
That  is  an  indication  of  the  significance 
of  the  caucuses  in  the  early  days. 

One  of  the  towering  figures  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Democratic  caucus  was  Sen- 
ator Arthur  Gorman,  of  Marj^land,  whose 
portrait  hangs  outside  this  Chamber. 
Gorman  was  an  effective  and  popular 
leader,  despite  the  fact  that  he  served 
as  caucus  chairman  and  floor  leader 
mostly  during  an  age  when  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  the  minority  in  the  Senate, 
and  often  a  very  small  minority.  Much 
of  Senator  Gorman's  influence  came 
from  his  service  on  committees  within 
the  caucus,  namely  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee— which  was  previously  the  Commit- 
tee on  Committees — which  assigned 
party  members  to  committees.  My  col- 
leagues today  understand  how  significant 
in  a  Senator's  career  one's  assignments 
to  committees  can  be. 

The  caucus  chose  four  officers — chair- 
man, vice  chairman,  secretary,  and  whip. 
As  I  have  earlier  mentioned  in  my  talks 
on  party  leadership,  the  caucus  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  were  also  the 
floor  leaders,  as  was  the  whip,  in  the  days 
before  the  designation  of  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders. 


The  records  of  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence date  back  to  1903.  and  the  earliest 
cf  these  records  show  Tennessee's  stormy 
Senator,  Edward  Carmack,  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Conference.  Senator  Car- 
mack  v.a.";  a  former  newspaper  editor 
known  for  his  searing  wit  and  vitupera- 
tion both  in  his  editorials  and  in  his 
debates  on  the  Senate  floor. 

He  was  also  the  leader  of  the  Prohibi- 
tionist movement  in  Tennessee,  a  pas- 
sion which  eventually  cost  him  his  life. 
Just  two  years  after  his  defeat  for  re- 
election in  1906,  while  he  was  leading 
the  crusade  to  ban  the  sale  of  alcoholic 
beverages  in  Tennessee,  one  of  his  op- 
ponents shot  him  dead  on  the  streets 
of  Nashville,  where  he  is  now  memorial- 
ized by  a  statue  on  the  capitol  grounds. 

The  post  of  caucus  secretary  that  Sen- 
ator Carmack  held  was  in  many  respects 
similar  to  the  post  that  is  held  today  by 
the  very  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Hawaii.  Mr.  Daniel  Inouye. 

The  members  of  the  Democratic  Cau- 
cus, which  included  all  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  elected  the  Secretary  to  notify 
members  of  caucus  meetings,  to  record 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  to  preserve 
the  minutes  of  the  meetings,  to  supervise 
calling  the  roll  to  establish  a  quorum,  to 
tabulate  votes  in  the  caucus,  and  to  pre- 
pare and  send  out  resolutions  of  the 
caucus  such  as  resolutions  in  sympathy 
respecting  a  deceased  Member. 

These  largely  housekeeping  tasks  were 
made  more  palatable  for  the  Secretary  by 
his  inclusion  in  the  caucus'  chief  com- 
mittees, the  Steering  Committee  and. 
later,  in  the  Policy  Committee.  When 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1946  created  the  party  Policy  Commit- 
tees, the  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference,  as  I  say.  was  invited  to  at- 
tend Democratic  Policy  Committee 
meetings,  although  he  was  not  a  statu- 
tory member  and  not  entitled  to  vote. 

The  post  of  Secretary  was,  therefore, 
most  inviting  to  junior  members  of  the 
party  who  lacked  the  seniority  to  other- 
wise be  included  in  these  decisionmak- 
ing bodies.  Indeed,  one  common  char- 
acteristic among  many  of  the  confer- 
ence secretaries,  is  that  they  became 
Secretary  very  early  in  their  senatorial 
careers,  often  shortly  after  joining  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  some  very  distinguished 
Senators  have  held  the  post  of  Demo- 
cratic Conference  Secretary. 

Most  famous  to  us  is  Senator  Hugo 
Black  of  Alabama,  who  was  Secretary 
of  the  Conference  from  1927  until  1937 
when  he  left  the  Senate  to  join  the  Su- 
preme Court,  and  there  he  became  one 
of  the  great  defenders  of  civil  liberties 
and,  particularly,  First  Amendment 
rights. 

Hugo  Black's  career  on  the  Supreme 
Court  was  so  distinguished  and  so  well- 
known  that  it  tends  to  obscure  his  out- 
standing record  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  which  he  wsis  elected  in  1926. 

He  left  his  mark  in  legislation  creat- 
ing the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  the 


iPublic  Utility  Holding  Company  Act, 
and  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act.  He  was 
especially  successful  as  an  investiga- 
tor. Senator  Black's  investigations  into 
the  merchant  marine,  aviation  sub- 
sidies, and  abusive  lobbying  practices 
made  him  a  household  name  long  before 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  him  to 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1937. 

A  lesser  known,  certainly  a  lesser  re- 
membered, perhaps,  but  no  less  dis- 
tinguished. Senator  was  Robert  L.  Owen, 
one  of  the  flrst  Senators  from  the  State 
of  Oklahoma,  who  served  as  Conference 
Secretary  from  1907  to  1911.  He  was  the 
first  chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  and  he  was 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  that  created  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1913.  He  helped 
enact  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  bill  in 
1916.  but  he  is  most  remembered  in  the 
history  books  as  the  author  of  the  Keat- 
ing-Owen Act  of  1916  outlawing  child 
labor. 

The  list  of  Democratic  Conference  Sec- 
retaries goes  on  to  include  Willard  Sauls- 
bury  of  Delaware,  who  became  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate;  Brien 
McMahon  of  Connecticut,  who  made  his 
mark  as  the  flrst  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee;  Thomas  C. 
Hennings  of  Missouri,  who  is  remem- 
bered for  his  courageous  stands  against 
McCarthyism  in  the  1950's:  and,  on  a 
lighter  note.  Senator  Josh  Lee  of  Okla- 
homa, who  enjoyed  a  successful  career  on 
the  lecture  and  vaudeville  circuit  after 
leaving  the  Senate,  and  was  known 
as  a  "teller  of  tall  tales,"  and  as  author 
of  "How  to  Hold  an  Audience  Without 
a  Rope. "  It  might  make  good  reading 
for  some  of  us  who  are  in  today's  Senate. 

In  recent  years,  the  post  has  been  held 
by  Senator  George  Smathers  of  Florida. 
Frank  Moss  of  Utah,  and,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier today,  by  Daniel  Inoitye  of  Hawaii. 
From  1967  to  1971  I  held  that  post  be- 
fore becoming  the  Democratic  whip.  In- 
sofar as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  records. 
I  am  the  only  Senator  who  has  ever 
served  in  all  of  the  three  offices;  Secre- 
tary of  the  Democratic  Conference:  ma- 
jority whip;  and  majority  leader. 

In  a  contest  in  1967  among  former 
Senator  Joseph  Clark  of  Pennsylvania, 
former  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Okla- 
homa, and  myself,  the  Democrats  in  the 
Caucus  chose  me  to  be  Secretary  of  the 
Democratic  Conference,  and  I  was  re- 
elected in  1969  unanimously  by  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  as  some  com- 
mentators have  done,  to  dismiss  this  post 
as  "honoriflc."  During  my  service  as 
Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Conference, 
I  worked  closely  with  Mr.  Mansfield,  who 
was  majority  leader  at  that  time;  and 
it  was  during  those  four  years  when  I 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  that  I  was  able  to  learn  a 
great  deal  about  the  rules  and  precedents 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Secretaries  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  have  helped  their  fellow 
Democrats  to  schedule  bills  for  debate 
and  count  noses  on  important  issues.  It 


is  an  office  that  is  important  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party  in  the  Senate  and  to  the 
le£idership. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference not  only  sits  in  on  the  meetings 
of  the  Democratic  PoUcy  Committee  and 
the  Democratic  Steering  Committee  and 
is  always  present  at  the  Democratic 
Party  conferences,  but  he  also  goes  with 
the  other  Members  of  the  leadership  to 
the  White  House  for  leadership  meetings 
with  the  President. 

The  record  of  the  post,  and  the  men 
who  have  held  it,  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  hand  I  hold  the 
list  of  names  of  Senators  who,  beginnmg 
in  1903  to  the  present  day,  have  held  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Democratic 
Conference. 

I  note  with  interest  that  another  West 
Virginian,  Senator  William  W.  Chilton, 
was  Secretary  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
ference during  the  years  1911  to  1913. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  Secretaries  of  the 
Democratic  Conference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Secretaries  of  the  Democratic  Conference 

Edward  W.  Carmack  (Tennessee).  1903  to 
1907. 

Robert  L.  Owen  (Oklahoma),  1907 .to  1911. 

William  W.  Chilton  (West  Virginia),  1911 
to  1913. 

Willard  Saulsbury  (Delaware).  1913  to 
1917  (Ken  Plttman  served  as  acting  secre- 
tary. 1916  to  1917). 

William  King  (UUh)  .  1917  to  1927. 

Hugo  Black    (Alabama),   1927  to  1937. 

Josh  Lee  (Oklahoma) ,  1937  to  1942. 

Francis  T.  Maloney  (Connecticut).  1943 
to  1945. 

Brlen  McMahon  (Connecticut) ,  1945  to 
1952. 

Thomas  C.  Hennings  (Missouri),  1963  to 
1960 

George  Smathers  (Florida),  1960  to  1966. 

Robert  C.  Btrd  (West  Virginia).  1967  to 
1971. 

Prank  Moss  (Utah) .  1971  to  1976. 

Daniel  Inouye  (Hawaii),  1977  to  present. 

5 -MINUTE    RECESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:54  a.m.,  recessed  until  11:59  a.m.. 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  ExoNt. 

THE    UNITED    STATES    SENATE 
^^^E    PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  discuss  now  the  history  of  the 
Office  of  the  Senate  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore. 

Rule  I  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  reads  as  follows: 

RULE  I 
APPOINTMENT     OF     A     SENATOR     TO     THE     CRAIR 

1.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  F*resldent,  the 
Senate  shall  choose  a  President  pro  tempore. 


2.  In  the  absence  of  the  Vice  PresKlent. 
and  pending  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  in 
his  absence  the  Assistant  Secretary.  shkU 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 

3.  The  President  pro  tempore  shall  have 
the  right  to  name  In  open  Senate,  or.  if  ab- 
sent, in  writing,  a  Senator  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair;  but  such  sulistltutlon 
shall  not  extend  beyond  an  adjournment, 
except  by  unanimous  consent 

4.  In  event  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
the  Vice  President,  or  whenever  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  President  shall  devolve  on 
the  Vice  President,  the  President  pro  tempore 
shall  have  the  right  to  name  In  writing,  a 
Senator  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair 
during  his  absence:  and  the  Senator  so 
na.Tied  shall  have  the  light  to  name  In  open 
session,  or  in  writing,  if  absent,  a  Senator 
to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair,  but  such 
substitution  shall  not  extend  beyond  ad- 
journment, except  by  unanimous  consent 

So.  Mr.  President,  in  the  very  first 
rule  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate we  see  reference  to  this  ancient  of- 
fice, the  Office  of  the  President  Pro  Tem- 
pore— ancient  in  the  annals  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Article  1,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution 
declares. 

The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  Offlcers. 
and  also  a  President  pro  tempore,  in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he 
shall  exercise  the  Office  of  President  of  the 
United  States 

Here,  the  Office  of  President  pro  tem- 
pore is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  the  organic  docu- 
ment on  which  the  pillars  of  this  Repmb- 
lic  rest. 

What  does  pro  tempore  mean?  It  is  a 
Latin  term  meaning  "for  the  time  being: 
temporarily."  The  abbreviation  is  pro 
tem. 

Aside,  Mr.  President,  from  the  Vice 
President's  designation  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  pro  tempore  is 
the  only  position  in  that  body,  insofar 
as  the  United  States  Senate  is  concerned, 
who  is  exphcitly  named  in  the  Con- 
stitution. 

The  first  act  of  the  first  Senate,  when 
a  number  of  Senators  sufficient  to  ccki- 
stitute  a  quorum  finally  appeared  on 
April  8.  1789.  was  to  read  the  credentials 
of  those  present  and  order  them  filed. 

The  second  act  was  to  ballot  for  a 
President  of  the  Senate  "for  the  sole 
purpose  of  opening  and  counting  the 
votes  for  President  of  the  United  States. ' 

John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  re- 
ceived the  honor,  and  he  proceeded  to 
perform  the  task  set  for  him. 

The  election  of  John  Adan:is  as  Vice 
President,  and.  therefore,  as  President 
of  the  Senate  having  been  authenticated 
but  Mr.  Adams,  the  Vice  President,  being 
absent,  the  Senate  immediately  pro- 
ceeded bv  ballot  to  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  their  body.  Pro  Tempore. 

Langdon  was  once  more  chosen.  Evi- 
dently he  continued  to  preside  until  the 
Vice  President  appeared  in  the  Chamber 
on  April  21,  1789. 

When  Adams  took  the  chair,  Langdon's 
service  as  Pro  Tempore  came  to  an  end 
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For  a  period  of  some  101  years  there- 
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after,  he  had  long  and  arduously  served     preventing  the  election  of  a  President 
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For  a  period  of  some  101  years  there- 
after, the  Senate  acted  upon  the  theory 
that  a  President  Pro  Tempore  could  be 
chosen  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President,  and  that  the  tenure  of  a 
President  Pro  Tempore  expired  when 
next  the  Vice  President  resumed  his 
duties  in  the  Senate.  It  was,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent Pro  Tempore  each  time  the  Vice 
President  failed  to  appear  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  daily  session. 

Not  surprisingly,  until  that  interpre- 
tation was  put  aside  in  1890,  the  Senate 
elected  Presidents  pro  tempore  on  no 
fewer  than  163  occasions.  The  record 
was  set  in  the  42nd  Congress  when  10 
such  elections  were  held — all  for  the 
same  man. 

Prom  1789  to  1890.  Presidents  pro 
tempore  usually  served  no  more  than 
a  few  consecutive  days  before  the  Vice 
President  returned  to  displace  them. 
This,  of  course,  meant  that  the  term  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  was  short 
and  uncertain,  and  it  gave  to  the  oflBce 
a  random  character  fatal  to  a  position 
of  leadership.  A  few  men.  however,  did 
enjoy  relatively  long,  continuous  ten- 
ures because  of  the  death,  extended  ill- 
ness, or  chronic  absenteeism  of  some 
Vice  President,  or  because  of  vacancies 
following  the  death  of  a  President. 
During  the  period  1789  to  1801.  14  dif- 
ferent Senators  occupied  the  office. 

Equally  significant  was  the  fact  that 
in  choosing  a  President  pro  tempore,  the 
Senators  had  no  intention  of  naming 
a  field  marshal  for  a  legislative  cam- 
paign. Many  of  the  men  named  to  the 
post,  although  obviously  popular  with 
their  colleagues,  were  not  recognized 
leaders. 

John  Langdon  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
was  the  first  person  elected  to  the  office. 
as  I  have  said  earlier,  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  an  affable  patriot,  and  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 
He  was  first  elected  to  the  ofBce  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  counting  the  electoral 
votes  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
He  apparently  received  this  recognition 
not  because  he  was  looked  to  for  leader- 
ship but  because  of  his  contributions  to 
the  Revolutionary  cause  and  his  gracious 
and  sociable  manner.  He  appeared  to 
good  advantage  in  the  presiding  oflBcer's 
chair,  where  he  was  described  by  one 
observer  as  "attentive,  prompt,  and  im- 
partial." His  services  apparently  satis- 
fled  his  colleagues,  who  reelected  him  in 
1792  and  again  in  1793. 

Even  more  striking  than  Langdon's 
repeated  election  was  the  choice  of  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee  of  Virginia  in  1792  and 
Henry  Tazewell,  also  of  Virginia,  on  two 
separate  occasions  in  1795.  Lee  had  been 
an  ardent  opponent  of  the  Constitution 
in  the  Virginia  Ratifying  Convention 
and,  in  1792,  was  closely  identified  with 
the  States  rights'  school,  which  was  so 
bitterly  critical  of  the  fiscal  program  ai>- 
proved  by  the  Senate  majority.  How- 
ever, he  was  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
Virginia  family  and,  in  June  1776,  had 
introduced  a  motion  that  led  to  the 
Declaration    of    Independence.    There- 


after, he  had  long  and  arduously  served 
in  the  patriot  cause  in  the  Continental 
Congress. 

Henry  Tazewell,  when  first  elected 
President  pro  tempore  on  February  20. 
1795.  had  served  in  the  Senate  less  than 
2  months.  Moreover,  he  was  a  stout  Re- 
publican in  a  Chamber  predominantly 
Federalist.  But  he  was  dignified  and 
genial,  and  one  authority  described  him 
as  perhaps  the  most  popular  Virginian 
of  his  day.  That  was  an  appellation  of 
no  small  moment,  considering  the  caliber 
of  the  rivals  for  that  honor.  Such  quali- 
ties apparently  carried  great  weight  in 
selecting  Presidents  pro  tempore  in  that 
day. 

Others  of  the  early  Presidents  pro 
tempore  were  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Senate's  Federalist  majority.  There  were 
men  like  William  Bradford  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, who,  although  of  Federalist  per- 
suasion, had  taken  a  fairly  inconspicu- 
ous part  in  the  work  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  other  hand,  outstanding  Federalist 
leaders  hke  Ellsworth  and  King  and 
Cabot  and  Strong  were  not  elected  to  the 
ofQce. 

So,  the  observer  who  tries  to  follow 
the  reasoning  of  these  early  Senators  in 
their  choice  of  Presidents  pro  tempore 
must  confess  himself  baffled,  because  men 
of  such  divergent  experience,  prestige, 
seniority,  and  political  orientation  were 
named  during  a  period  when  the  same 
party  never  failed  to  command  a  Senate 
majority. 

The  post  was  not  particularly  sought 
after.  Senator  Izard  of  South  Carolina 
declined  the  ofQce  in  1792.  Livermore  de- 
clined the  office  in  1795.  Bingham  con- 
sidered it  a  "mixed  blessing"  because  it 
interfered  with  his  personal  business  af- 
fairs. Yet.  the  office  carried  enough 
prestige  to  impel  Senator  Wingate  of 
New  Hampshire,  in  1792.  to  vote  for  his 
colleague,  John  Langdon,  "for  the  honor 
of  the  State." 

The  Senate's  casual  attitude  toward 
the  office  is  especially  surprising  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Congress,  by  an  act  of 
1792,  provided  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  both  the  presidency  and  vice 
presidency  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
and.  after  him,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
would  succeed  to  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  Nation. 

At  the  time  this  act  was  under  con- 
sideration in  the  Congress,  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  House  to  substitute  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Senate's 
President  pro  tempore,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  separation  of  powers  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches,  but  when  the  Senate  refused 
to  accept  this  substitution,  the  House 
finally  receded  from  its  amendment. 

So,  until  1886.  the  Senate's  President 
pro  tempore  remained  second  in  line  for 
the  presidency. 

In  1801,  when  the  Presidential  election 
was  referred  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives due  to  the  Electoral  College 
deadlock  between  Jefferson  and  Burr, 
there  was  some  talk  of  the  Federalists, 
who  then  had  a  majority  In  the  House, 


preventing  the  election  of  a  President 
by  refusing  to  break  the  tie  vote,  thus 
leaving  a  vacancy  in  both  the  Presidency 
and  the  Vice  Presidency  and  making  the 
Senate  President  pro  tempore  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

No  less  a  personage  than  President 
Adams  pronounced  the  scheme  perfectly 
legal.  He  said,  "I  know  of  no  more  danger 
of  a  political  convulsion,  if  a  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  or  a  Secretary 
of  State,  or  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
should  be  made  President  by  Congress 
than  if  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr.  Burr  is  de- 
clared such.  The  President  would  be  as 
legal  in  one  case  as  in  either  of  the 
others." 

But  the  proposal  probably  did  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  support.  Few  Feder- 
alists had  the  temerity  to  publicly  es- 
pouse it.  Alexander  Hamilton  strongly 
opposed  it.  It  was  also  pubhcly  doomed 
to  failure  because  many  Republicans 
would  prefer  Burr  to  a  Federalist  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  Republicans,  for  their  part, 
threatened  armed  revolt  if  such  usurpa- 
tion were  attempted.  For  example,  Jef- 
ferson was  quoted  as  stating  that,  "one 
and  all.  the  day  such  an  act  was  passed, 
the  Middle  States  would  arm.  and  no 
such  usurpation  should  be  submitted  to." 

As  it  turned  out.  no  such  desperate 
measures  were  needed,  since  the  House 
Federalists  relented  sufficiently  to  allow 
Jefferson  to  be  elected  President. 

On  February  28.  1801.  Jefferson,  in  a 
very  courteous  farewell  to  the  body  over 
which  he  had  presided  for  4  years,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  retiring  from  the 
Senate  Chair  a  few  days  early  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  the  Senate  the 
usual  opportunity  of  electing  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore — who  would  be  sec- 
ond in  the  line  for  the  Presidency. 

During  the  years  1811  to  1825,  John 
Gaillard  of  South  Carolina  and,  to  a 
lesser  degree.  James  Barbour  of  Virginia 
served  as  Presidents  pro  tempore  for 
long,  continuous  periods  due  to  the  death 
in  office  of  two  Vice  Presidents  and  the 
absenteeism  of  a  third. 

Presidents  pro  tempore  held  the  chair 
for  some  3'2  years  after  Vice  President 
Tyler  became  President  in  April  1841; 
Samuel  L.  Southard  of  New  Jersey,  for 
the  remainder  of  1841;  Willie  P.  Man- 
gum  of  North  CaroliTia.  until  the  in- 
auguration of  the  next  Vice  President. 
George  M.  Dallas,  in  1845. 

Similarly.  William  R.  King  of  Ala- 
bama, who  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  chair  during  the  late  1830's  and  early 
1840's.  held  it  continuously  from  mid 
1850  through  late  1852  after  Vice  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  succeeded  in  the  Presi- 
dency upon  Zachary  Taylor's  death. 

Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade  of  Ohio 
enjoyed  a  long  term  as  President  pro 
tempore  while  Andrew  Johnson  was 
President;  as  did  Senator  George  F. 
Edmunds  of  Vermont  under  President 
Arthur;  and  John  J.  Ingalls  of  Kansas 
after  Vice  President  Hendricks  died. 

For  some  80  years,  the  Senate  was  not 
quite  clear  about  several  subsidiary  ques- 
tions concerning  the  President  pro  tem- 
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pore's  tenure.  These  were  raised  in  con- 
crete form  in  1876  and  led  to  a  careful 
study  of  the  subject  by  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections. 

After  extensive  debate  on  the  com- 
mittee's report,  the  Senate  adopted  sev- 
eral clarifying  resolutions.  It  decided, 
first,  that  the  tenure  of  a  President  pro 
tempore  elected  at  one  session  continued 
without  interruption  through  a  recess 
and  into  the  next  session  until  the  Vice 
President  appeared. 

It  decided  also,  that  the  death  of  a 
Vice  President  did  not  automatically 
vacate  the  office  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  if  one  had  been  properly  chosen. 

It  decided,  finally,  that  the  Senate 
could  replace  a  President  pro  tempore 
at  any  time  it  chose  to  do  so. 

All  of  these  questions  were  of  more 
than  mere  internal  interest,  for  this  was 
the  period  when  the  Senate's  President 
pro  tempore,  by  the  act  of  March  1, 
1792.  stood  next  in  line  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent as  successor  to  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

If  both  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent were  to  die,  or  otherwise  become 
unable  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
Presidency  at  a  time  when  the  Senate 
was  officially  absent  from  the  Capital 
city,  and  if  that  body  had  not  chosen  a 
President  pro  tempore  to  hold  the  office 
during  the  recess,  then  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  under  the  law.  would  "act 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  .  .  ." 

Moreover,  considering  the  transporta- 
tion that  was  available  in  those  days,  it 
might  take  weeks  before  enough  Sena- 
tors could  reassemble  and  choose  a 
President  pro  tempore. 

Prudence — prudence — dictated,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senate  should  elect  some- 
one to  hold  that  office  during  the  re- 
cesses after  sine  die  adjournments.  Be- 
cause the  Senate  at  that  time  acted 
upon  the  theorj'  that  it  could  not  choose 
a  President  pro  tempore  in  the  presence 
of  a  Vice  President,  it  quickly  became 
the  custom  after  1792  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  withdraw  from  the  Chamber 
shortly  before  the  end  of  a  session  so 
that  Senators  might  "legally"  elect  one 
of  their  own  to  the  position.  Such  with- 
drawals were  matters  of  courtesy  rather 
than  of  law.  and.  while  most  Vice  Presi- 
dents adhered  to  the  custom,  a  few,  in- 
evitably, did  not,  usually  because  of 
critical  political  circumstances. 

For  example.  Vice  President  Gerry  re- 
fused to  vacate  the  Chair  in  1813  when 
President  Madison  was  seriously  ill  and 
the  Administration's  enemies  controlled 
the  Senate. 

Similarly,  Vice  President  Dallas  re- 
fused to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  special 
session  of  1845. 

In  March  1881,  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Vice  President  was  necessary  to  secure 
for  the  Republicans  the  organization  of 
the  Senate.  Under  those  circumstances, 
their  ability  to  elect  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore was  so  uncertain  that  Vice  Presi- 
dent Arthur,  like  Gerry  in  1813,  "sat  the 
session  out."  and  Congress  adjourned  on 
May  20  with  no  one  beyond  the  Vice 
President  in  the  line  of  succession. 

Four  years  later.  Vice  President  Hen- 
dricks continued  to  occupy  the  chair 
until  the  end  of  the  short  session,  April  2, 


thus  preventing  the  Republicans,  then  in 
majority,  from  choosing  a  President  pro 
tempore. 

When  both  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  were  re- 
moved from  the  line  of  succession  by  the 
act  of  January-  19.  1886,  the  necessity  for 
such  maneuvers  as  these  was  eliminated. 

The  Senate  simpUfied  the  whole  mat- 
ter of  the  President  pro  tempore's  ten- 
ure when  It  adopted  a  resolution  orig- 
inally introduced  by  Senator  WiUiam 
M.  Evarts  of  New  York.  As  accepted  by 
the  Senate  on  March  12.  1890,  the  res- 
olution read ; 

Resolved.  That  It  Is  competent  for  the 
Senate  to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore,  who 
shaU  hold  the  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  Senate  and  until  another  Is  elected,  and 
shall  execute  the  duties  thereof  during  all 
future  absences  of  the  Vice  President  untu 
the    Senate   otherwise   order. 

That  resolution  is  still  in  effect  as  of 
today.  Under  its  terms,  a  President  pro 
tempore,  once  elected,  holds  the  post 
continuously,  whether  or  not  the  Vice 
President  is  absent;  although,  of  course, 
he  may  not  preside  over  the  Senate  un- 
less the  Vice  President  steps  down  from 
the  chair. 

The  tenure  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore ends  upon  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected  Senator, 
a  precedent  dating  back  at  least  to  1841. 
He  may.  of  course,  resign,  or  the  Senate 
may  elect  another  in  his  stead,  at  its 
pleasure. 

The  usual  practice  of  the  Senate  has 
been  to  elect  as  its  President  pro  tem- 
pore a  candidate  of  the  major  party,  al- 
most invariably  by  a  straight  party  vote. 
Most  often,  that  President  pro  tempore 
has  continued  to  serve  in  the  post  so 
long  as  his  party  remains  in  the 
majority. 

On  a  few  occasions,  the  majority  party 
has  experienced  great  difficulty  in  elect- 
ing its  candidate.  Late  in  1881,  for  ex- 
ample. Democrats  in  the  Senate  refused 
to  permit  the  administering  of  the  oath 
of  office  to  several  Republicans  waiting 
to  be  sworn  in  as  Senators.  By  that  re- 
fusal, the  Democrats  maintained  a  nar- 
row majority  of  the  votes  in  the  Cham- 
ber, sufficient  for  them  to  elect  one  of 
their  own.  Delaware's  Thomas  F.  Bay- 
ard, as  President  pro  tempore. 

Even  after  the  missing  Republicans 
had  been  sworn  into  office,  the  Senate 
stood  equally  divided  between  the  two 
major  parties.  An  arrangement  was 
thereupon  worked  out  whereby  an  in- 
dependent Senator,  David  Davis,  of  HI- 
nois,  was  elected  to  replace  Bayard  as 
President  pro  tempore. 

Republicans  nominally  held  a  majority 
of  seats  in  the  Senate  in  1911,  when  Wil- 
ham  P.  Prye,  who  was  elected  in  1896 
and  served  as  President  pro  tempore 
during  eight  Congresses,  resigned  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  This  resignation  oc- 
curred at  a  time  when  "insurgency" 
which  had  recently  curbed  the  powers 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  had  invaded 
the  Senate.  The  result  was  that  the  bal- 
ance of  power  was  held  by  seven  so-called 
"progressives"  in  the  Republican  Party 
who  refused  to  vote  for  the  regular  Re- 
publican   candidate   for   President   pro 


tempore,  and  their  defection  prevented  a 
valid  election. 

While  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the 
rules  explicitly  excludes  election  of  a 
President  pro  tempore  by  a  plurality,  the 
invariable  practice  of  the  Senate  has 
been  to  assume  that  a  majority  vote  is 
required  for  his  election  or  removal. 

As  George  H.  Haynes  has  stated  in  his 
classical  two-volume  work  on  the  Senate: 

After  fifteen  ballots,  distributed  through 
five  days,  compromise  became  necessary  to 
enable  business  to  go  forward  Ujjon  motion 
of  a  Republican  leader,  a  Democrat  was 
unanimously  elected  President  pro  tempore 
for  a  single  day.  and  thereafter  for  the  rest 
of  the  session,  ending  August  26.  1912.  Presi- 
dents pro  tempore  were  elected  for  brief, 
designated  periods.  Senator  Ba<!on.  Democrat, 
alternating  with  four  Republicans,  some  of 
whom  served  for  but  a  single  day  In  the 
short  session  which  ended  that  Sixty-second 
Congress,  this  alternating  arrangement  was 
continued.  Bacon.  Democrat,  and  Galllnger, 
Republican,  each  serving  a  fortnight  at  a 
time.  From  April  7.  1913.  to  March,  1933,  but 
four  men  held  the  position. 

Mr.  President,  an  interesting  record  of 
the  deliberations  that  occurred  during 
those  days,  from  Thursday,  May  11, 1911, 
to  and  including  Saturday.  August  12, 
1911,  is  found  in  the  volume  entitled 
"Elections  of  Presidents  of  the  Senate 
pro  tempore  1789-1911,"  pages  223-243. 
The  book  was  compiled  by  Henry  H. 
GUfrj-.  Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
events  of  those  pages  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
a.s  follows : 
Thursday.  May  11.  1911  (Journal,  pp   60-62). 

ELECTION  or  A  paxstDEirr  or  the  senats 

PRO    TEMPORE 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Cullom.  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of 
a  President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  and 

Mr.  Cullom  nominated  Mr.  Galllnger.  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 

Mr.  Martin  of  Virginia  nominated  Mr. 
Bacon,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia; 
and 

Mr.  La  Pollette  nominated  Mr.  Clapp,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Whereupon. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lodge  In  the 
chair)    directed   the  roll  to   be   called, 

When, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  73,  of  which  37  make  a  majority  Mr. 
Galllnger  had  32.  Mr  Bacon  had  35.  Mr. 
Clapp  had  4.  Mr.  Brlstow  had  1,  and  Mr. 
Tillman  had  1. 

Those   who   voted   for  Mr.   OaUlnger   are. 

Messrs  Bradley.  Brandegee  Brlegs.  Burn- 
ham.  Burton.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane,  Cul- 
lom. Curtis.  Dillingham,  du  Pont.  Gamble, 
Guggenheim,  Heyburn,  Jones.  Uppltt.  Lodge. 
Lorimer.  McLean.  Nelson,  Wlxon,  Oliver. 
Page.  Penrose.  Richardson.  Root,  Smith  of 
Michigan.  Smoot.  Sutherland.  Townsend. 
Warren,  and  Wetmore 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr  Bacon  are, 

Messrs  Bailey,  Bryan,  Chamberlain.  Chil- 
ton. Culberson  Davis.  Fletcher  Foster.  Gore, 
Hitchcock.  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Kern.  Lea.  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlands, 
O'Qorman,  Owen,  Paynter,  Pomerene,  Ray- 
ner.    Reed,    Shlvely,    Stnunons,    Smith    of 
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Maryland.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Stone, 


Messrs.  Brlstow,  Gronna,  La  Pollette,  and      O'Gorman,  Owen,   Paynter,  Pomerene,  Ray- 
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Clapp  had  4,  Mr.  Tillman  had  1.  Mr.  Brlstow      Senator,  and  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  right      mediately  concerned  has  had  a  say,  I  think 
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MarylAnd.  Smith  of  Soutb  CaroUna,  Stone, 
Swanaon.  Taylor,  TcrreU,  Thornton,  Wataon. 
and  Williams. 

These  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 

Messrs.  Brlstow,  Qronna,  La  FoUette,  and 
Polndexter. 

iCr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

So, 

The  Presiding  OfBcer  directed  the  roU  to 
be  called. 

When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  74,  of  which  38  make  a  majority.  Mr  Oal- 
llnger  had  33.  Mr.  Bacon  had  35.  Mr.  Clapp 
had  4.  Mr.  Tillman  had  1,  Mr.  Brlstow  had  1, 
and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Galllnger  are. 

Messrs.  Bradley,  Brandegee.  Brlggs,  Bum- 
ham,  Burton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane.  Cul- 
lom.  Curtis,  Ertlllngham.  du  Pont.  Gamble, 
Guggenheim,  Heybum.  Jones.  Llppltt,  Lodge, 
Lorlmer.  McLean,  Nelson.  Nixon.  Oliver,  Page, 
Penrose,  Richardson.  Root,  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan, Smoot.  Sutherland.  Townsend.  Warren. 
and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Bryan,  Chamberlain.  ChU- 
ton,  Culberson,  Davis,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gore. 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnbton  of 
Alabama,  Kern.  Lea,  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mar- 
tine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlands.  O'Oor- 
m&n,  Owen,  Paynter,  Pomerene,  Rayner, 
Reed.  Shlvely.  Simmons.  Smith  of  Maryland. 
Smith  of  South  CaroUna.  Stone.  Swanson, 
Taylor.  Terrell.  Thornton.  Watson,  and  Wil- 
liams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 

Messrs.  Brlstow,  Gronna.  La  PoUette.  and 
Polndexter. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow 

Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lodge  In  the 
chair)  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that,  having  been  called  to  the 
chair  by  the  Vice  President  before  the  Senate 
had  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  he  did  not  under 
clause  2  of  Rule  I  of  the  Senate  have  the 
right  to  occupy  the  chair  at  this  time 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Bailey,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

Ordered.  That  clause  2  of  Rule  I  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  be  suspended, 
and  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair 
should  preside  during  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  question  being  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called. 

When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  74,  of  which  38  make  a  majority.  Mr. 
Galllnger  had  32.  Mr.  Bacon  had  35.  Mr 
Clapp  had  4,  Mr.  Tillman  had  1.  Mr.  Brlstow 
had  1,  and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Galllnger  are. 

Messrs.  Bradley.  Brandegee.  Brlggs.  Bum- 
ham,  Burton.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane,  Cul- 
lom.  Curtis,  Dillingham,  du  Pont.  Gamble, 
Guggenheim,  Heybum.  Jones,  Llppltt,  Lodge, 
Lorlmer.  McLean.  Nelson,  Nlzon,  Oliver,  Page, 
Penrose,  Richardson.  Root.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan. Smoot,  Sutherland,  Townsend,  Warren, 
and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  BaUey,  Bryan,  Chamberlain,  Chil- 
ton. Culberson.  Davis.  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gore. 
Hitchcock.  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alab«ma.  Kem.  Lea.  Martin  of  Virginia,  Mar- 
tine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlands.  OGor- 
man.  Owen.  Paynter,  Pomerene,  Rayner. 
Reed,  Shlvely,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land. Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Btone,  Swan- 
son.  Taylor.  Terrell.  Thornton.  Watson,  and 
WlllUma. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are. 


Messrs.  Brlstow,  Gronna.  La  Follette.  and 
Polndexter. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  TUlman. 

Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 

Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

Before  the  announcement  of  the  result  of 
the  vote, 

Mr.  Heybum  called  the  attention  of  the 
Chair  to  the  fact  that  there  were  Senators 
present  and  not  voting,  and  named  Mr. 
Dixon  and  Mr.  McCumber,  and  eisked  that 
under  Rule  XII  of  the  Senate  they  be  re- 
quired to  assign  their  reasons  for  declining 
to  vote; 

Whereupon, 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  names 
of  Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  McCumber  to  be  called; 
and 

Mr.  Dixon  and  Mr.  McCumber  having  de- 
clined to  vote  and  having  assigned  their 
reasons  therefor. 

The  Presiding  Officer  submitted  the  ques- 
tion to  the  Senate:  Shall  the  Senators,  for 
the  reasons  assigned  by  them,  be  excused 
from  voting? 

It  was  determined  In  the  affirmative. 

So  the  Senators  were  excused  from  voting. 

The  question  being  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called. 

When, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  74,  of  which  38  make  a  majority.  Mr 
Galllnger  had  32,  Mr.  Bacon  had  35,  Mr. 
Clapp  had  4,  Mr.  Tillman  had  1,  Mr.  Brls- 
tow had  1,  and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Galllnger  are. 

Messrs.  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Burn- 
ham.  Burton,  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane,  Cul- 
lom,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  du  Pont.  Gamble. 
Guggenheim,  Heyburn,  Jones,  Llppltt,  Lodge, 
Lorlmer,  McLean,  Nelson,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Page, 
Penrose.  Richardson,  Root.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan, Smoot.  Sutherland,  Townsend,  Warren, 
and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Bryan,  Chamberlain,  Chil- 
ton, Culberson,  Davis,  Fletcher,  Poster.  Gore, 
Hitchcock.  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Kern,  Lea,  Martin  of  Virginia,  Mar- 
line of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlands.  O'Gor- 
man.  Owen.  Paynter,  Pomerene.  Rayner. 
Reed.  Shlvely,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Stone.  Swanson, 
Taylor,  Terrell.  Thornton,  Watson,  and 
Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 

Messrs.  Brlstow,  Gronna,  La  Follette,  and 
Polndexter. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

Mr  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 

Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

The  question  being  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called. 

When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  74,  of  which  38  make  a  majority.  Mr 
Galllnger  had  32.  Mr.  Bacon  had  35.  Mr. 
Clapp  had  4,  Mr  Tillman  had  1.  Mr  Brls- 
tow had   1,  and   Mr.   Lodge   had   1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr   Galllnger  are, 

Messrs.  Bradley.  Brandegee.  Brlggs,  Burn- 
ham,  Burton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cul- 
lom.  Curtis,  Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Gamble, 
Guggenheim,  Heyburn.  Jones.  Llppltt,  Lodge, 
Lorlmer.  McCumber.  McLean.  Nelson,  Nixon, 
Oliver,  Page.  Penrose.  Root,  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan, Smoot.  Sutherland.  Townsend,  Warren. 
and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  Bally,  Bryan.  Chamberlain,  Chil- 
ton, Culberson,  Davis,  Fletcher,  Foster,  Gore, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama.  Kern.  Lea,  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martlne    of    New    Jersey,    Myers,    Newlands, 


O'Gorman,  Owen.  Paynter,  Pomerene,  Ray- 
ner. Reed.  Shlvely,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Stone. 
Swanson,  Taylor.  Terrell,  Thornton,  Watson, 
and  Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 

Messrs.  Brlstow.  Gronna.  La  Follette,  and 
Polndexter. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 

Mr   Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There   was  consequently  no  choice 

qtJESTIONS  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  Stone  raised  a  question  of  order,  viz, 
that  a  Senator  having  received  a  plurality 
vote  should  be  declared  elected  President  of 
the   Senate   pro    tempore 

The  Presiding  Officer  overruled  the  ques- 
tion of  order  and  decided  that  under  the 
Constiution  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
absence  of  any  provision  to  the  contrary,  all 
officers  of  both  Houses  must  be  elected  by  a 
majority;  and  in  the  practice  of  the  House, 
where  there  have  been  contests  very  fre- 
quently, a  majority  vote  has  been  and  Is 
required. 

Mr.  Stone  raised  a  further  question  of 
order,  viz,  that  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  having 
arrived.  It  was  the  dutv  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Presiding  Officer  overruled  the  ques- 
tion of  order,  and  decldei  that  the  business 
before  the  Senate  was  privileged  and  could 
not  be  interrupted  by  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness, or  In  any  other  wav.  except  by  the 
Senate  laying  aside  the  business  before  It 
or  by  adjourning  or  going  into  executive 
session,  and  that  the  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer occupied  his  position  unr'er  a  s"spenslon 
of  Rule  I  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate,  therefore  durln^  his  occunancv  of 
the  chair  no  business  Is  in  order  except  that 
of  choosing  a  President  pro  tempore. 

ELECTION     OF     PRESn)E>rr     OP    THE     .SENATE     PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  question  being  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called. 

When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  74.  of  which  38  make  a  matorlty.  Mr. 
Galllnger  had  32,  Mr.  Bacon  had  35,  Mr. 
Clapp  had  4.  Mr.  Tillman  had  1,  Mr.  Brlstow 
had  1,  and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 

Tho.se  who  voted  for  Mr.  Galllnger  are, 

Mes-^rs.  Bradley.  Brandegee.  Brlggs.  Bum- 
ham.  B-urton.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane, 
CuUom,  Curtis.  Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Gam- 
ble. Guggenheim,  Heyburn,  Jones,  Llppltt. 
Lodge.  Lorlmer,  McCumber,  McLean,  Nelson. 
Nixon,  Oliver,  Page.  Penrose,  Root.  Smith  of 
Michigan.  Smoot,  Sutherland.  Townsend. 
Warren,  and  Wetmore. 

Thoje  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are. 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Bryan,  Chamberlain,  Chil- 
ton, Culberson.  Davis,  Fletcher,  Fo.'ter,  Gore, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Kern,  Lea,  Martin  of  Virginia, 
Martlne  of  New  Jersey.  Myers.  Newlands. 
O'Gorman,  Owen,  Paynter,  Pomerene,  Ray- 
ner. Reed,  Shlvely,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Stone.  Swan- 
son, Taylor.  Terrell,  Thornton,  Watson,  i»nd 
Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are. 

Messrs  Brlstow,  Gronna,  La  Follette.  and 
Polndexter. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr  Brlstow. 

Mr  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

So, 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called. 

When, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  72,  of  which  37  make  a  majority.  Mr. 
Galllnger   had   31,    Mr.   Bacon   had   34,   Mr 
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Clapp  had  4,  Mr.  Tillman  had  1.  Mr.  Brlstow 
had  1,  and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  lor  Mr.  Galllnger  are. 

Messrs.  Brandegee,  Brlggs.  Burnham,  Bur- 
ton, Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cullom,  Cur- 
tis, Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Gamble,  Guggen- 
heim, Heyburn,  Jones,  Llppltt,  Lodge,  Lorl- 
mer, McCumber,  McLean,  Nelson,  Nixon, 
Oliver,  Page,  Penrose.  Root,  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan, Smoot,  Sutherland.  Townsend,  Warren, 
and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Bryan,  Chamberlain,  Chil- 
ton. Culberson,  Davis,  Fletcher,  Poster,  Gore, 
Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama,  Kern,  Lea,  Martin  of  Virginia.  Mar- 
tine  of  New  Jersey,  Myers,  Newlands,  O'Gor- 
man, Owen,  Paynter,  Pomerene,  Rayner, 
Reed,  Shlvely,  Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Stone,  Swanson, 
Terrell,    Thornton.    Watson,    and    Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 

Messrs.  Brlstow.  Gronna,  La  Follette,  and 
Polndexter. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman 

Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 

Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

See  also  proceedings  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  pages  1184-1189. 

Mr.  Root.  1  object  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  being  excused  from  voting  and  ask 
that  the  rule  of  the  Senate,  Rule  XII.  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that 
this  Is  not  a  case  within  the  rule  of  excusing 
a  Senator  from  voting,  but  the  vote  is  with- 
held in  pursuance  of  a  pair,  a  practice  long 
sanctioned  by  the  Senate;  and  in  such  a  case 
a  Senator  does  not  need  to  be  excused  from 
voting. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  thinks 
that  as  a  pair  is  a  reason  for  not  voting  un- 
der the  rule,  excusing  a  Senator  from  voting 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  after  the 
roll  call  and  before  the  result  is  announced 

Mr,  Bailey.  That  makes  it  about  as  broad 
as  it  is  long.  If  a  pair  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  not  voting,  the  announcement  of  the 
pair,  of  course,  is  a  statement  of  the  reason, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  reason 
must  be  approved  >^y  the  Senate.  By  the  long, 
uniform,  and  unbroken  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  Senator  is  permitted  to  pair.  And  sup- 
pose a  Senator  were  absent,  either  sick  or 
upon  the  public  business,  and  his  pair  sat 
here,  obliged  by  every  fair  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  respect  that  pair,  does  the  Senate 
think  it  would  have  the  power  to  compel  him 
to  break  It? 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  could  enter  that 
kind  of  an  order  against  me  and  I  would  defy 
it  to  the  point  of  expulsion.  If  I  had  given 
a  Senator  my  word  that  I  would  protect  him 
In  his  absence,  the  Senate  could  not  compel 
me  to  either  break  it  or  withdraw  It. 

I  think  the  Senate  will  hesitate  long  before 
it  will  assert  Its  right  to  settle  a  question  of 
that  kind  for  one  of  its  Members.  I  think  the 
rule  was  intended  where  wholly  apart  from  a 
pair  a  Senator  asks  to  be  excused.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  |Mr.  Galllnger]  on 
the  first  roll  call  this  afternoon  asked  to  be 
excused  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  an 
interest  In  the  matter.  My  own  opinion  Is  that 
It  is  not  such  an  Interest  as  would  have  dis- 
qualified him.  I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  and  my  friend  from  Georgia  are 
a  little  oversensitive  about  this  matter.  If  I 
had  been  in  the  position  of  either,  I  would 
have  voted  for  myself  as  the  nominee  of  my 
party.  I  have  done  It,  and  I  believe  that  every 
time  a  vote  is  taken  a  man  ought  to  support 
his  party's  nominee. 

But  I  waive  that.  I  state  it  only  as  one  of 
the  questions  which  the  Senate  might  de- 
cide, as  to  whether  it  was  a  good  excuse,  be- 
cause that  rests  In  the  Judgment  of  a  Sen- 
ator. But  whether  or  not  a  Senator  shall  keep 
his  pair   rests   with   the   conscience   of  the 


Senator,  and  I  do  not  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  decide  that  sort  of  a  ques- 
tion for  me. 

The  PREsmoJc  Officer.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  under  the  rule  this  question  must 
be  decided  after  the  conclusion  of  the  roll 
call.  Debate  is  now  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to 
say  one  word  with  reference  to  the  observa- 
tions of   the   Senator   from   Texas. 

The  Presiuing  Officer.  If  there  is  no  ob- 
jection, the  Senator  from  New  York  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  Root.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be  quite 
content  if  the  Senate  determines  to  excuse 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  not  wish  to 
permit  the  pairing  of  two  Republican  Sen- 
ators  

Mr.  Bailet.  Oh,  but  they  are  different 
kinds.    I  Laughter.  I 

Mr.  Root.  I  do  not  wish  the  pairing  of  two 
Republican  Senators,  which  has  the  effect  of 
withdrawing  two  votes  in  opposition  to  the 
Democratic  candidate  to  go  sub  silentio:  and 
I  make  thl.s  objection  in  order  that  it  shall 
be  understood  that  the  effect  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  to  destroy  two  Republican  votes 
and  defeat  the  candidate  of  the  Republican 
caucus  and.  if  effective,  to  elect  a  Demo- 
cratic President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  La  Follette.   Mr    President 

The  PREsmiNC  Officer.  The  Chair  must 
reiterate  that  this  debate  is  proceeding  by 
unanimous  consent,  if  there  is  no  objection, 
the  Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senate  shall  determine  to  make  the  prece- 
dent which  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Root]  seeks  to  raise  here,  it  may  take 
notice  now  that  such  a  precedent  will  rttum 
many  times  to  plague  It  hereafter. 

I  do  not  recognize,  sir,  the  right  of  any 
Senator  here,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  make 
against  me  the  criticism  that  I  am  voting 
against  my  party  because  that  vote  is  against 
the  action  of  members  of  this  Senate  re- 
garding the  public  business  in  a  secret  meet- 
ing held  in  some  place  outside  this  Chamber. 
I  deny  the  right  of  any  secret  caucus  held 
outside  of  the  Senate  Chamber  behind  closed 
doors,  with  no  reporters  present,  to  dispose 
of  the  public  business  or  anjrthing  which 
may  exercise  an  important  or  controlling 
influence  upon  the  public  business. 

I  regard  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore  of  this  great  body  as  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  conduct  of  Its  business.  It 
Is  of  tremendous  importance  at  times.  Mr. 
President,  in  determining  what  measures 
shall  p)ass  this  body.  I  do  not  propose  to  be 
read  out  of  the  Republican  Party  because  I 
cannot  conscientiously  support  some  man 
whom  a  number  of  my  party  associates  have 
agreed  upon  In  a  secret  meeting  as  their 
choice  for  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Presiding  Ofticer.  The  Secretary  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  President- 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Chair  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tor to  the  stringency  of  the  rule.  The  Chair 
has  relaxed  It. 

"Rule  XII. 
"1.  'When  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
the  names  of  Senators  shall  be  called  aloha- 
betically:  and  each  Senator  shall,  without 
debate,  declare  his  assent  or  dissent  to  the 
question,  unless  excused  bv  the  Senate:  and 
no  Senator  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  after 
the  decision  shall  have  been  announced  by 
the  Presiding  Officer,  but  may  for  sufficient 
reasons,  with  unanimous  consent,  change  or 
withdraw  his  vote.  No  motion  to  susn^nd 
this  rule  shall  be  In  o^er.  nor  shall  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  entertain  anv  reouest  to  sus- 
pend It  by  unanimous  consent." 

Mr.  Bailet.  Mr  President.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  everybody  except  the  Senator  Im- 


mediately concerned  has  had  a  say.  I  think 
the  Chair  ought  to  read  that  rule  after  lh»t 
Senator  has  finished. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  merely 
sought  to  do  what  he  deemed  it  his  duty 
to  do — to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  stringency  of  the  rule 

Mr.  Bailey  The  Chair  is  well  within  his 
right  and  his  duty,  but  I  think  the  mle 
ought  to  be  read  after  the  Senator  from  Ida- 
ho I  Mr  Borah),  whose  right  to  be  excused 
from  voting  is  challenged,  has  been  heard. 

Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Heybum  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  Presiding  Ofticeb.  The  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho. 

Mr  Borah.  Mr.  President.  I  only  want  to 
say  a  word  This  is  the  first  time  since  I  have 
been  in  the  Senate  that  I  have  ever  con- 
sented to  pair  at  all,  because  I  am  not  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  practice  or  the  prin- 
ciple. However,  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  this  matter  which  I  thought 
Justified  me  in  making  this  pair,  and  I  re- 
gard it  as  purely  a  matter  of  conscience  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  California  jMr. 
Works!  and  myself.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Root]  drifted  aside  from  the 
question  when  he  suggested  that  It  was 
the  result  of  an  understanding  or  an  effort 
by  this  process  to  do  indirectly  what  we 
would  not  do  directly-  that  Is,  to  elect  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  as  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

I  cast  my  vote  in  accordance  with  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  orga- 
nization of  which  I  am  an  humble  member, 
and  I  am  not  seeking  In  any  way  by  this  proc- 
ess to  relieve  myself  of  direct  action  I  am 
perfectly  content  In  all  matters  which  relate 
merely  to  the  organization  of  my  party  to 
abide  by  the  majority  vote  in  caucus  If  I 
am  inside  of  the  caucus  I  feel  that  I  am 
competent  to  determine  what  I  ought  to  do 
without  the  advice,  aid,  or  suggestion  of  any- 
one else.  The  caucus  having  acted  upon  this 
matter.  I  was  perfectly  content  to  cast  my 
vote  for  the  caucus  nominee,  and  my  action 
was  not  taken  with  the  design  of  embarass- 
Ing  the  party  nor  giving  an  advantage  to 
the  opposition  party,  but  to  accommodate  a 
Senator  who  had  to  be  absent  and  who  could 
not  avoid  being  absent  For  that  reason  I  con- 
sented to  vote,  as  I  have,  by  pair  It  was 
purely  to  accommodate  an  absent  Senator  I 
do  not  do  business  here  or  elsewhere  by  In- 
direction. 

Mr    Smoot    Mr    President 

Mr  CtTLLoM  Regular  order! 

The  Presiding  Ofticib.  The  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  Smoot  Mr  President,  if  there  Is  no 
objection,  I  should  like  to  say  Just  a  word 
so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  In 
relation  to  the  statement  in  regard  to  the 
secret  meeting  I  think  It  ought  to  be  under- 
stood t^at  a  Republican  caucus  was  regu- 
larly called  and  there  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  but  received  notice  to 
attend  that  caucus.  That  could  only  be  called 
a  secret  meeting  in  the  same  way  that  the 
caucus  of  the  Democratic  Party  or  of  any 
other  party  holding  a  meeting  for  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  of  this  sort. 

The  PREsmiNc  OmcKK  The  Secretary  will 
resume  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  resumed  the  calling  of  the 
roll 

Mr.  Dixon  (when  his  name  was  called).  I 
again  announce  my  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr  Cummins]. 

Mr.  HrTBtniN.  I  oblect  to  the  excnae  of  the 
Senator  on  that  ground. 

The  PRismiNG  OFFtcni  The  Question  will 
be  decided  after  the  roll  call  shall  have  been 
concluded 

Mr.  HiTBTTRN.  I  think.  Mr  President,  the 
rule  provider  that  when  an  oblectlon  Is  made 
the  question  shall  be  decided  at  the  tline  by 
a  vote  without  debate.  I  refer  to  Rule  XH. 
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The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from         The   purpose  of  a  pair   is  not   wholly   to      for  no  majority  can  determine  for  an  hon- 
Montana  (Mr.  Dixon j  has  declined  to  vote  on     serve    the    convenience    of    Senators.    It    is     orable  man  whether  he  will  keep  his  word. 
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hftve  it   and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota      purpose— of   determining   what   that   policy      Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr   Richard- 
""  J„„  '  ^  shall  be.   A  casual  meeting,  a  poll  of  men,      son)   and  vote  for  Mr    Galllnger 
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The  Pkesiding  Otticeb.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  |  Mr.  Dixon  ]  has  declined  to  vote  on 
the  call  cf  his  name  and  has  assigned  his 
reason,  which  Is  a  pair.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  Is.  Shall  the  Senator  for  the 
reason  assigned  by  him  be  excused  from 
voting?  Those  In  favor  of  the  motion 

Mr.  CT7Ij<kbson.  Mr.  President,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XII:  "which 
shall  be  decided  without  debate:  and  these 
proceedings  shall  be  had  after  the  roll  call 
and  before  the  result  Is  announced." 

The  Pezsidinc  Ofticer  That  was  the  Im- 
pression of  the  Chair  The  Chair  thinks  the 
Senator  from  Texas  |  Mr.  Culberson  |  is  right 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  |Mr  Heybum)  sug- 
gested that  this  question  should  be  decided 
now,  but  the  Chair  thinks  the  Senator  from 
Tejcas  Is  correct,  and  that  the  question  must 
be  decided  after  the  conclusion  of  the  roll 
call.  The  Secretary  will  resume  the  calling  of 
the  roU. 

The  Secretary  resumed  the  calling  of  the 
roll. 

Mr  Kenton  (when  his  name  was  called). 
I  make  the  same  announcement  I  have  prevl- 
otisly  made  as  to  my  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  ( Mr.  Bourne  ] . 

Mr.  McCuMBER  (when  his  name  was 
called  I .  I  restate  my  previous  announce- 
ment as  to  my  pair,  and  withhold  my  vote. 

Mi.  Heybubn.  I  object  in  that  case  to  the 
withholding  of  the  vote  of  the  Senator. 

Mr  Perkins  i when  his  name  was  called). 
I  again  announce  my  general  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Overman]  If  he  were  present,  he  would 
vote  for  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Bacon  I .  and  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote  I 
should  vote  for  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  GalllLger]. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HE-TBtTRN.  Now,  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  Is  announced,  the  question  Is 

The  Presiding  OmcER.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  put  that  question.  Objection  hav- 
ing been  made  to  two  Senators  withholding 
their  votes — the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Dixon  1  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  McCumberl— under  the  rule  of  the  Sen- 
ate each  of  those  Senators  is  entitled  to  as- 
sign his  reasons  for  declining  to  vote.  and. 
having  assigned  them.  It  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  Chair  to  put  the  question  to  the  Senate, 
which  shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

Mr  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  as  a 
point  of  order,  that  the  question  of  pairs  is 
not  within  either  the  spirit  or  the  letter  of 
that  rule,  and  that  the  rule  does  not  apply 
to  the  case  where  a  Senator  announces  his 
pair. 

The  PREsmiNG  OmcEB.  The  Chair  is  of 
opinion  that  pairs  are  not  recognized  by  the 
rules  anywhere,  and  that  they  are  only  a 
reason  for  not  voting. 

Mr.  Bailey  But.  Mr.  President,  while  not 
recognized  by  the  rules,  they  are  recognized 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Senate  and 
become  as  much  a  part  of  the  rules  as  if  they 
were  expressly  written  in  them. 

Now.  Mr  President.  I  want  to  make  Just 
this  suggestion:  If  It  is  within  the  power  of 
the  majority  present  In  the  Chamber  to  com- 
pel a  Senator  to  vote  notwithstanding  his 
pair.  then,  if  you  succeed  in  electing  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore — which  looks  very  doubt- 
ful now.  as  we  are  enjoying  the  novel  and 
delightful  sensation  of  seeing  a  Democratic 
candidate  run  ahead  In  the  Senate — but  if 
you  should  succeed  In  electing  a  President 
pro  tempore,  when  we  found  you  down  at 
lunch  the  day  after  to-morrow,  we  could 
depose  him  and  elect  one  of  our  own.  We 
could  pass  the  word  about  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber on  the  Democratic  side  for  them  all  to 
remain  here,  and  we  could  then  release  all  of 
our  Senators  who  announced  their  pairs  and 
compel  them  to  vote,  and,  having  a  matorlty, 
we  could  refuse  to  release  the  Senators  on 
the  other  side 


The   purpose  of  a  pair  is  not  wholly  to 

serve  the  convenience  of  Senators.  It  is 
broader  and  more  important  than  that.  It 
was  to  preserve  that  relation  between  the 
parties  which  the  people  had  established  by 
their  elections;  It  was  to  provide  against  a 
contingency  where  a  larger  number  of  the 
majority  party  happen  to  be  sick  or  ab- 
sent, whether  engaged  upon  their  personal 
affairs  or  public  business — under  such  cir- 
cumstances they  still  might  seek  and  ob- 
tain pairs  with  the  minority  and  thus  pre- 
serve the  right  of  the  majority  to  control 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HEYBtmN.  Mr.  President,  I  interpose 
a  question  of  order  I  believe  under  the 
rule  that  no  option  is  given  with  reference 
to  debate,  and  the  rule  says  that  we  must 
first  vote  upon  this,  and  that  other  proceed- 
ings may  follow  the  vote. 

Mr.  Bailey.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
think,  Mr.  President,  on  the  question  itself, 
as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason,  debate 
would  be  precluded;  but  I  am  not  raising  the 
question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  reason, 
I  am  raising  the  question  that,  under  the 
practice  of  the  Senate,  the  sufficiency  of 
the  reason  Is  not  a  matter  for  the  Senate's 
determination,  and  I  submit  that  point.  If 
it  were  that  a  Senator  would  say,  "I  am  inter- 
ested" or  "I  am  not  qualified."  or  should 
assign  any  other  reason  for  not  voting,  which 
the  Senate  could  determine  for  itself,  then 
the  rule  would  apply;  but  my  contention  Is 
that  the  pair  having  been  recognized  Im- 
memorially  In  the  Senate,  until  It  has  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Senate's  procedure.  Is 
a  matter  for  each  Senator's  own  conscience 
and  not  for  the  Senate  to  determine  • 

Let  me  make  this  one  suggestion,  and 
then  I  will  yield  the  floor  Suppose  a  Senator, 
despite  his  pair,  should  Vote  and  announce 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  world  that  he  voted 
because  he  found  that  his  single  vote  would 
be  decisive  of  the  question,  will  any  Sena- 
tor contend  that  we  would  have  the  power 
to  reject  that  vote?  No.  sir.  The  rules  of 
the  Senate  leave  it  to  each  Senator,  and  if 
it  be  left  to  the  Senator  in  one  Instance, 
when  he  seeks  to  violate  his  faith  to  a  fel- 
low Senator,  it  must  be  left  to  him  In  the 
other  Instance  to  keep  that  faith.  The  very 
reason  that  our  rules  are  silent  with  ref- 
erence to  pairs  is  that  it  was  expected  and 
intended  to  leave  that  question  to  Senators 
to  decide  for  themselves 

Mr.  Heyburn,  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  I  had  the  recognition  of  the  Chair,  and 
I  desire 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr    Bailey]  rose  to  a  point  of  order 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Well.  I  had  risen  to  a 
point  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  under- 
stood that  the  Senator's  proposition  was 
to  proceed  under  the  rule,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  hsis  raised  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  do  not  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  Senator  holding  the  floor 

Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  jMr.  Hitchcock]  has  called 
my  attention  to  an  instance  where  It  was 
expressly  decided  on  June  20,  1860 — and,  of 
course,  the  rules  no  more  recognized  the 
pair  then  than  they  do  now — that  a  Sena- 
tor may  refuse  to  answer  to  his  name  when 
called  to  vote  when  he  is  paired  with  an- 
other Senator.  There  is  also  another  decision 
on  that  same  question,  and.  as  I  understand, 
to  the  same  effect. 

I  should  dislike  more  than  I  can  express 
to  see  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as- 
sume the  power  to  determine  for  one  of 
its  Members  whether  he  would  keep  his 
promise  to  a  brother  and  absent  Senator.  I 
would  not  heedlessly  defy  the  Senate,  but 
I  say.  without  one  moment's  hesitation,  that 
should  the  Senate  order  me  to  vote  contrary 
to  my  pair  I  would  refuse  to  obey  its  order, 
even  if  my  refusal  provoked  my  expulsion. 


for  no  majority  can  determine  for  an  hon- 
orable man  whether  he  will  keep  his  word. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senate  has  finished  the  con- 
sideration of  the  point  of  order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Texas,  as  the  Chair  understands,  has  raised 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  I  was  on  the  floor,  and  had 
been  recognized  when  he  raised  the  point  of 
order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Certainly.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  raised  a  point  of  order,  which 
amounts  to  saying  that  an  objection  can 
not  be  made  to  a  Senator  withholding  his 
vote  when  he  is  paired,  and  that  the  pro- 
ceedings under  paragraph  2  of  Rule  XII  can 
not  take  place. 

Mr    Bailey.  They  are  not  applicable. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  And  that  they  are 
not  applicable — the  Chair  will  rule  on  that 
point  at  the  proper  time,  but  is  ready  to 
hear  discussion,  of  course. 

Mr.  McCuMBER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  which  Is 
whether  at  this  time  any  Senator  can  give 
any  additional  reason  for  withholding  his 
vote  other  than  the  statement  of  the  pair 
before  the  question  is  passed  upon.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  can,  and  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
upon  that  point, 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  the 
floor. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair  a  Senator  can  state  his  reasons 
In  any  way  he  pleases. 

Mr.  McCumber.  The  object  of  the  pair  Is 
to  balance  the  strength  of  the  political  par- 
ties upon  anything  that  is  made  a  political 
question;  and  even  though  it  were  In  the 
power  of  the  Senate  to  compel  a  Senator  to 
vote  upon  the  question,  any  Senator  who 
has  a  pair  with  a  Senator  on  the  opposite 
side  on  a  question  of  this  kind  would  be 
compelled.  In  order  to  maintain  the  balance 
between  the  parties,  to  vote,  not  for  his 
choice,  but  to  vote  for  someone  else;  and  if 
my  pair,  who  would  vote  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  ]Mr.  Bacon],  were  not  present, 
and  could  not  vote  for  him,  and  I  should  be 
compelled  to  vote,  I  would  not  vote  for  the 
choice  of  my  own  caucus  nominee.  But  In 
order  to  maintain  that  balance  I  should  vote 
for  some  other  Republican.  So  nothing  would 
be  gained  by  it;  and  I  would  give  that  as 
another  reason  for  maintaining  my  pair. 

Mr.  Cullom.  I  move  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  to-day  it  be  to  meet  on  Monday 
next, 

Mr.  Bacon.  We  can  not  hear,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Culberson.  I  rise  to  a  question  of 
order. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  So  much  has  In- 
tervened that  the  Chair  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  result  of  the  roll  call  had  not  been 
announced,  and  nothing  Is  in  order  except 
the  determination  of  the  objection  raised 
against  two  Senators  who  declined  to  vote 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Cumber] has  stated  his  reasons.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Dixon]  has  stated 
his.  On  the  point  of  order  raised  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bailey]  the  Chair  Is  un- 
able, although  he  agrees  entirely  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  to  the  usage  and  as 
to  the  character  of  a  pair,  to  see  that  under 
the  rule  a  pair  has  any  existence  except  as 
a  reason  for  not  voting,  and  therefore  the 
Chair  puts  the  question:  Shall  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  for  the  reasons  assigned  by 
him.  be  excused  from  voting?  (Putting  the 
question]  The  ayes  have  it.  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  excused  from  voting. 

The  Chair  will  put  the  same  question  as 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  If  It  is 
desired.  Shall  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
be  excused  from  voting  for  the  reasons  as- 
signed?   (Putting   the  question.)    The  ayes 
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have  it,  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
is  excused. 

The  Secretary  will  announce 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President 

The  PREsmiNG  Officer.  The  Secretary  will 
announce  the  result. 

Mr.  HEYBtniN.  Well,  Mr,  President 

The  PRESIDING  Officer,  The  rule  says  "any 
further  proceedings  in  reference  thereto 
shall  be  after  such  announcement." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Scvcnty-four  Sena- 
tors have  voted;  necessary  to  a  choice.  38 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Bacon]  has 
35;  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  |Mr 
Galllnger].  32;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Clapp],  4;  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts ( Mr.  Lodge  ] ,  1 ;  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  ]Mr.  Tillman],  1;  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Brlstow],  1. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  under  no  clr- 
ciimstances  would  1  assert  or  support  any 
position  that  contemplated  any  Member  of 
this  House  or  any  man  violating  a  contract 
within  the  terms  of  the  contract  that  he  had 
made.  This  is  not  the  first  time  during  my 
service  here  that  this  question  has  been  be- 
fore the  Senate  At  one  time  there  was  a 
very  deep  feeling — how  deep  I  can  not  say 
at  this  time — because  of  certain  remarks 
that  I  made  in  the  Senate.  About  that  time 
a  question  was  coming  on  for  a  vote.  The 
usual  procedure  was  taken.  The  Assistant 
Doorkeeper  on  this  side  applied  to  probably 
the  Assistant  Doorkeeper  or  whoever  has 
charge  of  the  pairs  on  the  other  side,  and  a 
pair  was  refused  me  because  of  having  made 
that  speech,  and  then  I  objected  to  the  pairs, 
and  the  Senate  sustained  me 

Now,  I  have  been  giving  ."ome  attention 
to  this  rule.  Every  man  w-ho  makes  a  pair 
makes  it  subject  to  two  conditions — first, 
he  makes  It  subject  to  the  conditions  of 
maintaining  a  quorum  in  the  body  TTie  Chair 
may  order  a  pair  broken  to  make  a  quorum. 
Again,  a  Member  makes  it  .''ubject  to  the  will 
of  the  Senate  a.s  to  whether  or  not  public 
buslnes'5  .=hall  be  suspended  because  of  all 
of  the  Senators  or  enough  of  them  being 
paired  to  defeat  the  transaction  of  public 
buslne<^s.  Now,  those  are  conditions  that  are 
Just  as  much  a  part  of  p  pair  as  though  they 
had  been  written  upon  the  face  of  an  instru- 
ment. 

I  raised  this  objection  to-day  because  it 
is  evident  that  there  Is  a  cabal  here  that  in- 
tends to  defeat  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty  by  the  Senate.  It  has  been  boasted 
here  that  there  are  but  two  parties  In  the 
Senate.  Men  have  stood  upon  the  fioor  here 
recently  and  frequently  as'^erted  that  they 
belonged  to  this  or  that  party,  regardless 
of  their  vote.  In  all  legislative  bodies  In  this 
country,  of  whatever  political  faith,  the 
caucus  is  the  meeting  of  the  members  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  parties  for  the  piirpose  of 
determining  the  course  of  that  party  upon 
nolltlcal  questions,  and  when  you  talk  of  a 
question  of  honor,  there  Is  the  pressure  of 
honor  upon  every  man  who  claims  to  belong 
to  the  party  which  has  held  the  caticus  on 
political  questions.  His  denial  of  it  lessens  it 
not  one  whit.  His  staying  out  of  the  caucus 
is  staying  out  of  the  party.  'Whenever  you 
break  down  these  rules  you  have  broken 
down  all  that  may  possibly  maintain  a  party 
organization, 

I  did  not  oblect  to  the  pair  of  either  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  or  the  Senator 
from  Montana  for  any  personal  reasons.  I 
divided  the  honors.  One  of  them  was  paired 
with  a  Democrat  and  one  of  them  with  some- 
body else.  [Laughter.] 

I  do  not  propose  to  shirk  this  question.  It 
Is  a  delicate  one.  and  far  from  a  pleasant 
question  to  raise.  Btit  If  a  man  is  going  to 
belong  to  a  party  and  stand  with  its  orga- 
nization, he  must  be  governed  by  the  rules 
of  a  majorltv  of  that  party  when  they  meet 
for    the    purpose — the    express   and    avowed 


purpose — of  determining  what  that  policy 
shall  be.  A  ca;ual  meeting,  a  poll  of  men, 
would  not  bind  him,  but  if  he  is  not  bound 
by  that  caucus,  he  is  not  a  member  of  the 
party  that  holds  it  We  may  Just  as  well  be 
a  little  bid  candid  about  this  question,  I 
raised  it  becau.se.  if  we  are  going  to  transact 
public  business,  we  must  have  the  action  of 
every  Senator  who  is  present :  and  it  does  not 
involve  the  question  suggested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  as  to  the  honor,  because  the 
yielding  of  the  pair  is  qualified,  when  the 
pair  Is  agreed  up>on.  by  those  two  provisions, 
one  of  them  frequently  exercised,  the  other 
le.ss  frequently.  Conditions  such  as  exist  here 
to-day  do  net  in  the  providence  of  God  often 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  that  much  in  support 
of  my  action  in  challenging  these  pairs.  Hav- 
ing had  a  previous  experience  here  as  to  the 
quality,  character,  and  efficiency  of  a  pair, 
I  felt  that  this  was  a  proper  occasion  to  illus- 
trate the  fact  that  pairs  are  not  always  re- 
garded as  a  matter  of  right  or  of  sacred  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  CuLLOM.  I  move  that  when  the  Senate 
adjourns  today  it  be  to  meet  on  Monday 
next. 

Mr.  Davis,  Mr,  President 

Mr.  Gallinger.  The  motion  Is  not  debat- 
able. 

The  Presiding  OrncER.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  to- 
day it  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
(Putting  the  question.]  The  ayes  appear  to 
have  It. 

Mr.  Culberson.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  call  for 
the  negative  votes 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  thought 
he  had  dene  so. 

Mr.  Culberson.  Not  very  distinctly.  I 
think. 

The  Presiding  Officer  (asain  putting  the 
question ) .  The  ayes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Culberson.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

'The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered;  and  the 
.Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (when  his 
name  was  called).  Has  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Delaware    (Mr    Richardson]    voted? 

The  Presiding  Officer,  The  Chair  Is  In- 
formed that  he  has  not  voted, 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Then  with 
great  fear  and  trepidation  I  announce  that 
I  have  a  general  pair  with  him.  and  withhold 
my  vote  I  hope  It  will  not  precipitate  dis- 
cussion. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 
Mr.    Perkins    (after   having   voted   in   the 
affirmative)     I   desire   to  withdraw  my   vote 
ijecause  of  my  pair  with  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Overman]. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35.  nays 
42. 

So  Mr.  CuUom's  motion  was  rejected. 
Mr    Dixon.  I  now  renew  my  motion  that 
the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  not  agreed  to. 
The    Presiding    Officer    The    Senate    will 
proceed  to  take  another  ballot  for  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 
Mr.  Borah  (when  his  name  was  called). 
I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Works).  If  he 
were  present.  I  would  vote  for  Senator  Gal- 
llnger and  he  would  vote  for  Senator  Clapp. 
Mr.  Dixon  (when  his  name  was  called). 
I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Cummins [.  If  he 
were  present.  I  would  vote  for  Senator 
Galllnger. 

Mr.  Ken  YON  (when  his  name  was  called). 
I  announce  the  same  pair  as  on  the  former 
ballot. 

Mr.  McCuMBER  ( when  his  name  viras 
called).  I  transfer  my  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Mississippi   [Mr.  Percy)  to  the 


Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr  Richard- 
son]  and  vote  for  Mr    Galllnger. 

Mr  Perkins  (When  his  name  was  called) 
I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  |Mr  Overman). 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  for  Senator 
Bacon  and  I  would  vote  for  Senator  Gallln- 
ger 

Mr.  Smh-h  of  South  Carolina  (when  his 
name  was  called)  I  transfer  my  pair  with 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr  Rich- 
ardson (  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Percy]  and  vote.  I  vote  for  Mr 
Bacon. 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 
Mr.  Johnston  of  Alabama.  I  wish  to  state 
that  my  colleague  (Mr.  Bankhead]  on  all 
these  votes  for  President  pro  tempore  stands 
paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  M&tne 
(Mr.  Prye(. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Seventy-four  Sen- 
ators have  voted;  necessary  to  a  choice.  38 
The  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Bacon (  has 
received  35  votes;  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Galllnger [  has  received  32 
votes;  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
Clapp]  has  received  4  votes;  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge (.  1;  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tillman].  1; 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Brlstow (. 
1. 

Mr.  Stone.  A  parliamentary  Inquiry.  Mr. 
President.  Did  I  understand  the  Chair  to  rule 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  a  President  pro  tempore  could  not  be 
elected  by  a  plurality  vote? 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Chair  is  very 
clearly  of  opinion  that  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  in  the  absence  of 
any  provision  to  the  contrary,  all  officers  of 
both  Houses  must  be  elected  by  a  majority; 
and  in  the  practice  of  the  House,  where  there 
have  been  contests  very  frequently,  a  major- 
ity vote  has  been  and  is  required. 

Mr    Stone.   I   wish   to   ask  another  ques- 
tion.  Mr    President.   It   Is   whether   at   thlJ> 
point,  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  having  arrived 
It   Is   proper,   notwithstanding   the   pendlni 
business,  to  lay  the  unfinished  business  n» 
fore  the  Senate 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  U  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  matter  In  which 
the  Senate  Is  engaged  is  a  privileged  matter 
and.  being  engaged  In  a  roll  call.  It  could  not 
be  Interrupted  even  by  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Culberson.  Mr.  I>resldent.  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  Slates.  I  beg  leave  to 
say  In  opposition  to  the  announcement  of 
the  Chair  a  momemt  ago.  contains  no  pro- 
vision with  reference  to  the  vote  by  which 
a  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  may 
be  elected.  If  the  Chair  would  kindly  cite  me 
to  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  that  effect.  I  would  be  glad 
to  see  it. 

The  PRESIDING  Officer  The  Chair  is  aware 
that  there  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  so  many  words 
requiring  a  majority  vote  for  the  election  of 
a  President  pro  tempore,  neither  is  there  a 
provision  requiring  It  for  a  Speaker  of  the 
House.  It  makes  the  same  provision  for  the 
officers  of  both  Houses,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair  it  is  the  contemplation  of  the 
Constitution  that  a  majority  should  be  re- 
quired for  the  election  of  all  officers 

Mr  Culberson.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  expressly  provides  that  each 
House  of  Congress,  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  may  make  rules  for  their 
government,  but  there  is  nothing  .ii  the  Con- 
stitution nor  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  that 
provides  by  what  vote  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore shall  be  elected. 

Jefferson's  Manual,  which,  while  It  Is 
argumentative  and  persuasive,  is  not  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  at  page  134  oi 
the  manual.  If  the  Chair  desires  to  examine 
It.  recites  that  In  the  absence  of  anything 
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to  the  contrary  the  majority  rule  shall  pre- 
vail. As  there  is  nothinc  in  the  rules  of  the 


dent; 
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but   Mr.  President,   we  have  gone  on 

T    Irnnu/     in    t>i<»   Troncnptlr»n    r»f   tHo    Kiic(- 


The   roll   call   having   been   concluded,    it 
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ond.  that  the  two  motions  can  not  be  consol- 


Ordered,  That  clause  2  of  Rule  1  of  the     the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
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to  Lbe  contrary  the  majority  rule  shall  pre- 
vail. As  there  Is  nothing  in  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  proper  or  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  declares  by  what  vote 
officers  of  the  Senate  shall  be  elected,  either 
a  President  pro  tempore  or  any  other  officer 
of  the  Senate.  I  give  it  as  my  opinion  for 
whatever  it  may  be  worth  that  it  is  within 
the  province  of  the  Senate  at  this  time  to 
determine  by  wnat  vote  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore shall  be  elected. 

I  merely  make  that  statement  because  I 
did  not  want  the  statement  of  the  Chair  to 
go  unchallenged,  at  leas:  to  the  extent  of 
my  dissent  from  it. 

Mr.  Bailex.  Mr  President,  supplementing 
what  my  colleague  has  said.  I  agree  with  the 
Chair  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  applies  to  the  election  of  a  Speaker 
of  the  House;  and  unless  I  am  mistaken  it 
has  been  expressly  decided  that  the  House 
may  choose  a  Speaker  by  a  plurality  vote. 
Without  being  positive.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Hon.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
was  elected  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Mr.     Heyburn.    Mr.     President,    we    have 
adopted  Jefferson's  Manual  as  a  part  of  the 
rules  of  this  body.  It  is  provided  at  page  134 
of  the  Senate  Manual: 
"The  voice  of  the  majority  decides." 

If  any  Senator  will  turn  to  that  page 

Mr.  Bailey.  Nobody  questions  that.  In  the 

absence  of  the  rule 

Mr    Heybl-rn.  There  is  no  absence, 
Mr   Bau-ey   The  Senate  could  adopt  a  rule 
at  this  moment  to  choose  the  President  pro 
tempore  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  But  that  exception  is  not  In 
the  rule. 

Mr.  CiTLBERSON.  I  Call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  JeSerson's  Manual,  at  page  134. 
from  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  reads, 
but  I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  has  ever  even 
adopted  that  or  Jefferson's  Manual  as  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr  Heyburn.  The  Senator  will  admit  that 
Jefferson's  Manual  provides  specifically, 
without  any  exceptions  or  provisos,  that  the 
voice  of  the  majority  decides.  There  is  no 
proviso  In  that  section;  there  Is  no  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  Bailey.  It  simply  states  a  general  rule, 
which  may  be  modified  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Culberson.  Unless  otherwise  provided. 

Mr.   Heyburn.   It   states   a   rule  which  we 

have  adopted  We  have  adopted  it.  and  unless 

some  motion  Is  made 

Mr  Bailey  How,  when,  and  where  did  we 
adopt  the  majority  rule?  I  understand  the 
Chair  has  held,  and  I  think  properly,  that 
In  the  absence  of  any  provision  to  the  con- 
trary it  requires  a  majority  vote  to  elect;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  within  our  power 
to  supersede  that  requirement  and  provide 
that  a  President  pro  tempore  may  be  chosen 
by  a  plurality. 

Mr  Heyburn  Mr  President,  the  affirmative 
is  the  other  way  There  is  no  alternative  or 
conditional  provision  attached  to  this  re- 
quirement, and  It  being  a  part  of  the  rules 
of  this  body  we  can  not  amend  our  rules 
on  the  floor,  because  we  have  provided  the 
manner  In  which  the  rules  may  be  amended. 
Mr.  Stone.  Mr  President,  I  make  the  point 
for  the  decision  of  the  Chair  that  we  have 
been  proceeding  here  for  two  weeks,  it  may 
be  more,  with  the  business  of  the  Senate 
without  a  President  pro  tempore,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Prye]  having  resigned  from 
that  office.  His  resignation  was  laid  before 
the  Senate,  and  it  was  peremptory  We  have 
been  transacting  business. 

My  friend  from  Texas  [Mr.  Bailey]  says 
to  me,  aside,  that  we  elect  a  President  pro 
tempore,  and  the  necessity  for  electing  one 
artaes  only  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 


dent; but  Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  on 
here,  I  know.  In  the  transaction  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President.  Since  the  resignation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
I  have  seen,  and  you  have  seen,  other  Sena- 
tors occupying  the  chair  and  called  to  the 
chair  by  the  'Vice  President,  either  personally 
or  by  a  written  request  that  he  would  take 
the  chair. 

Now,  sir,  is  it  to  be  said  that  the  entire 
business  of  this  session  Is  to  be  locked  up 
and  that  nothing  can  be  done  until  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  is  chosen?  The  contest  that 
has  developed  here  to-day  might  run  on  in- 
definitely for  weeks  and  months.  I  put  it  to 
the  Chair  whether  it  Is  not  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  'Vice  President,  following  the 
precedent  already  set  and  the  practice  of  the 
Senate  already  observed,  to  call  a  Senator 
to  the  chair  as  he  called  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  who  now  occupies  the  chair, 
to  that  position,  and  that  we  can  go  on  with 
the  business  of  the  Senate;  hence,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  Is  the 
Joint  resolution  amending  the  Constitution 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators  by  the 
people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  important  meas- 
ure or  any  other  Important  measure  ought 
to  be  indefinitely  delayed  by  a  contest  of 
this  kind,  which  may  be  protracted  for 
months  and  perhaps  through  the  whole  Con- 
gress. I  ask  the  Chair  to  rule  whether  it  is 
not  the  province  and  duty  of  the  Chair  to 
lay  the  unfinished  business  before  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the 
rule  that  we  may  take  up  nothing  while  a 
vote  is  pending  apply  until  this  question  Is 
laid  aside  by  the  Senate?  Are  we  not  now. 
in  legislative  contemplation,  engaged  in  vot- 
ing upon  this  question  until  we  have  either 
determined  it  or  It  has  been  laid  aside?  X 
think  that  interpretation  Is  borne  out  by  the 
rule,  and  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  interrupt 
the  voting  upon  this  question.  We  may  lay 
it  aside,  then  we  are  at  liberty  to  take  up 
another  matter,  but  I  think  until  we  do  lay 
it  aside  that  we  must  continue  with  it.  I  ask 
that  the  regular  business  be  proceeded  with. 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Chair  will  say 
that  what  the  Chair  understood  to  be  the 
point  of  order  was  raised  on  the  question 
of  a  majority  vote  and  also  on  the  question 
of  the  unfinished  business. 

The  Chair  will  restate  his  position  on  the 
unfinished  business.  The  Chair  is  Inclined 
to  think  that  this  business  now  before  the 
Senate  is  privileged,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Senate  is  engaged  In  voting. 
The  Chair  does  not  think  that  can  be  Inter- 
ruDted  by  the  unfinished  business  or  in  any 
other  way  except  by  the  Senate  laying  aside 
the  business  before  It  or  by  adtouming  or 
going  into  executive  session.  The  Secretary 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Borah    (when  his  name   was  called) 
I  make  the  same  announcement  that  I  have 
heretofore  made. 

Mr.  McCUMBER  (when  his  name  was 
called)  I  again  announce  my  pair,  and 
transfer  the  same  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  |Mr.  Richardson),  and  vote.  I  vote 
for  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Galllnger]. 

Mr.  Perkins  (when  his  name  was  called) 
I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  |Mr.  Overman] 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (when  his 
name  was  called).  I  again  announce  my  pair 
with  the  Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr 
Richardson],  and  the  transfer  of  that  pair 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
Percy],  so  I  will  vote.  I  vote  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  |Mr.  Bacon]. 


The  roll  call  having  been  concluded,  it 
resulted  as  follows: 

The  Presidinc  Officer,  Seventy-four  Sen- 
ators have  voted;  38  votes  are  necessary  to 
a  choice.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  jMr. 
Bacon]  has  received  35  votes:  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  ]Mr.  Galllnger],  32; 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  |Mr,  Clapp],  4; 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr  Lodge], 
1;  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  |Mr. 
Tillman ].  1;  the  Senator  from  Kansas  JMr. 
Brlstow].  1;  and  there  has  been  no  choice. 

Thet  Chair  desires  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Stone]  to 
another  point  in  regard  to  the  unfinished 
business.  This  point  has  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Chair  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  Clark].  The  present  Presiding  Offi- 
cer is  occupying  his  position  by  the  action 
of  the  Senate  in  suspending  by  unanimous 
consent  clause  2  of  Rule  I.  He  therefore  Is 
occupying  the  place  which  the  rules  design 
for  the  occupancy  at  this  time  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  if  now  presiding 
over  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  could  not 
carry  on  the  business,  for  the  rule  explicitly 
says  he  is  to  preside  only  "pending  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  pro  tempore."  Therefore. 
as  the  Chair  is  occupying  the  position  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  is  not  President 
pro  tempore  or  holding  the  place  by  virtue  of 
the  appointment  of  the  Vice  Pre.sldent.  It 
seems  to  him  perfectly  clear  that  during  his 
occupancy  of  the  chair  no  business  is  in  order 
except  that  of  choosing  a  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.   Borah    iv/hen  his  name  was  called) 
I  again  announce  my  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Works]. 

Mr.  McCUMBER  ( when  his  name  was  called) 
As  previously  stated,  I  am  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy] .  I  trans- 
fer that  pair,  as  on  the  previous  vote,  to  the 
Senator  from  Delware  [Mr.  Richardson]  and 
vote.  I  vote  for  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Galllnger]. 

Mr.  Perkins  (when  his  name  was  called). 
I  again  announce  my  general  pair  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Overman  ] . 

Mr.  Smith  of  South  Carolina  (when  his 
name  was  called).  Under  the  arrangement 
stated  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  McCumber],  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  Richardson],  with  whom  I  am 
paired,  stands  paired  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Percy [,  which  leaves 
me  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote  for  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr    Bacon). 

Mr.  Taylor   (when  his  name  was  called) 
I  am  paired   with  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr   Bradley],  who  was  compelled 
to  leave  the  Senate  on  account  of  Illness. 

The  roll  call   having   been  concluded. 

The  Presidinc;  Officer.  Seventy-two  Sen- 
ators have  voted;  37  are  necessarv  for  a 
choice.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  |Mr 
Bacon  I  has  34  votes;  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  ]Mr.  Galllnger]  31;  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  |Mr.  Clapp]  4;  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  ]Mr.  Brlstow]  1;  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  ]Mr.  Lodge]  1:  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Tillman]  1. 
There  Is  no  choice.  The  Secretary  will  again 
call  the  roll 

ADJOURNMENT    TO     MONDAY      (JOURNAL    ENTRY, 
P.    621  . 

On  motion  by  Mr.  La  FoUette,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  to  Monday  next, 

Mr  Heyburn  raised  two  questions  of  order, 
viz  ,  first,  that  presumably  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  is  In  the  chair  and  that  he  can 
not  pass  upon  or  submit  a  motion;  and,  sec- 
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ond,  that  the  two  motions  can  not  be  consol- 
idated; that  the  Senate  must  first  lay  aside 
the  business  in  which  it  is  engaged — the 
question  of  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore — before  it  can  do  any  legislative 
business  whatever. 

The  Presiding  Officer  overruled  the  ques- 
tion of  order,  and  decided  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  present  Presiding  Officer  to 
put  a  motion  to  adjourn,  in  order  to  end  the 
proceedings,  provided  an  election  of  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  has  not  been  effected,  and 
as  to  the  second  branch  there  Is  no  question 
but  what  the  Senate  can  adjourn  to  a  day 
certain,  as  It  Is  the  second  privileged  mo- 
tion. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ to  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4  o'clock 
and  43  minutes  p.m., 

The  Senate  adjourned. 

ADJOURNMENT   TO    MONDAY    (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,    P.    1  189)  . 

Mr.  La  Follette  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday 
next  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Presiding  Officer  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  moves  the  the  Senate  adjourn  un- 
til Monday  next  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Heyburn  Mr  President.  I  rise  to  two 
points  of  order  First,  presumably  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  is  In  the  Chair,  and  he 
can  not  pass  upon  or  submit  a  motion.  He 
Is  not  a  legislative  officer;  second,  the  two 
motions  .-an  not  be  consolidated  There  must 
first  be  a  motion  that  when  w^e  adjourn,  it 
be  to  the  time  named,  and  that  must  be  sep- 
arate and  distinct  from  the  motion  to  ad- 
journ. I  think  we  must  first  lay  aside  the 
business  in  which  the  Senate  Is  now  engaged. 
the  question  of  the  election  of  a  President 
pro  tempore,  be'ore  we  can  do  any  legislative 
business  whatever. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  Is 
obliged  to  overrule  both  points  of  order.  The 
Chair  thlnV-s  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  were  holding  the 
place  which  the  present  Presiding  Officer  now 
holds,  it  would  be  within  his  power  to  put 
a  motion  to  adjourn,  otherwise  It  would 
never  be  nosslble  to  bring  the  proceedings  to 
an  end.  He  must  be  able  to  put  some  motion 
in  order  to  end  the  proceedings,  provided  an 
election  of  President  pro  tempore  has  not 
been  effected. 

As  to  the  second  point,  there  Is  no  sort  of 
question— In  fact,  it  Is  the  second  privileged 
motion— that  the  Senate  can  adjourn  to  a 
day  certain. 

Mr.  Heyburn.  Mr.  Pre<!ldent.  if  I  mav  be 
pardoned  for  being  a  little  Insistent.  I  think 
that  the  orderly  proceeding  would  be,  first, 
that  a  motion  should  be  acted  upon  laying 
aside  the  special  order,  the  proceedings  un- 
der which  are  only  conducted  with  some  one 
else  than  a  Member  of  this  body  In  the 
chair.  It  Is  entirely  convenient  to  oroceed  In 
that  way,  and  we  can  not  make  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent  or  otherwise. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Chair  Is  of 
ODlnion  that  he  has  been  placed  in  his  pres- 
ent position  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Senate  He  is  also  clear  that  a  motion  to  ad- 
journ is  always  in  order,  and  he  therefore 
puts  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  Is  that  the  Senate  adiourn 
until  Monday  next  at  2  o'clock.  The  question 
Is  on  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  43  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adfourned  until  Monday.  May  15,  1911  at 
2  o'clock  p.m. 

Monday,  May  15,  1911  (Journal,  p.  65) . 

ELECTION    or    A    PRESIDENT    OF   THE    SENATE   PRO 
TEMPORE 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Cullom.  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President 
or  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Shlvely,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  ""<"" 


Ordered,  That  clause  2  of  Rule  1  of  the 
standing  rules  of  the  Senate  be  suspended 
and  that  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair, 
preside  during  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  election  of  a  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate pro  tempore. 
Whereupon, 

The   Presiding   Officer    (Mr.  Lodge   In  the 
chair)   directed  the  roll  to  be  called; 
When, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  76,  of  which  39  make  a  majority.  Mr. 
Galllnger  had  33,  Mr.  Bacon  had  33,  Mr. 
Clapp  had  7,  Mr.  Tillman  had  1,  Mr  Brlstow 
had  1,  and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Galllnger  are, 
Messrs  Borah,  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs. 
Burnham.  Burton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  C*ane, 
Cullom,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  Dixon,  du  Pont, 
Gamble,  Heyburn,  Jones,  Kenyon,  Lippltt, 
McLean,  Nelson.  Nixon,  Oliver,  Page,  Pen- 
rose, Perkins,  Richardson,  Root,  Smith  of 
Michigan,  Smoot,  Sutherland,  Townsend. 
Warren,  and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 
Messrs.    Bailey,   Bankhead,   Bryan,   Cham- 
berlain, Chilton,  Culberson,  Fletcher,  Foster, 
Gore,   Hitchcock,   Johnson   of   Maine,  John- 
ston of  Alabama,  Kern,  Lea,  Martine  of  New 
Jersey,    Myers,    Newlands.    O'Gorman,   Over- 
man, Pomerene,  Rayner,  Reed.  Shlvely,  Sim- 
mons. Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,    Stone,    Swanson,    Taylor,    Terrell. 
Thornton,  Watson,  and  Williams 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 
Messrs.      Brlstow,      Crawford,      Cummins, 
Gronna,  La  Follette,  Polndexter,  and  Works. 
Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr   Tillman, 
Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow, 
Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 
There  was  consequently  no  choice. 
Whereupon. 

The    Presiding    Officer    directed    the    roll 
to  be  called; 
When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  76.  of  which  39  make  a  majority.  Mr.  Gal- 
llnger had  33.  Mr    Bacon  had  33.  Mr.  Clapp 
had  7,  Mr   Tillman  had  1,  Mr.  Brlstow  had  1, 
and  Mr.  Lodge  had  1. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Galllnger  are, 
Messrs.  Borah.  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs, 
Burnham,  Burton.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane, 
Cullom,  Curtis,  Dillingham.  Dixon,  du  Pont. 
Gamble,    Heyburn.    Jones,  .Kenyon,    Lippltt, 
McLean,    Nelson.   Nixon.    Oliver,   Page,    Pen- 
rose,   Perkins,    Richardson.    Root,    Smith    of 
Michigan,     Smoot,     Sutherland,     Townsend, 
Warren,  and  Wetmore. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr   Bacon  are, 
Messrs.    Bailey,   Bankheart.   Bryan,   Cham- 
berlain. Chilton.  Culberson   Fletcher.  Foster. 
Gore,   Hitchcock,   Johnson   of  Maine,   John- 
ston of  Alabama.  Kern.  Lea,  Martine  of  New 
Jersey.    Myers,    Newlands.    O'Gorman,    Over- 
man, Pomerene.  Rayner.  Reed.  Shlvely,  Sim- 
mons, Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,    Stone,    Swanson,    Taylor,    Terrell, 
Thornton,  Watson,  and  Williams. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr    Clapp  are, 
Messrs.      Brlstow,      Crawford,      Cummins. 
Gronna,  La  Follette.  Polndexter,  and  Works 
Mr   Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 
Mr    Clapp   voted  for  Mr,   Brlstow. 
Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 
There  was  consequently  no  choice. 
Proceedings  In  the  Congressional  Record, 
page  1204,  as  follows: 

The  PRESIDING  Officer.  The  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chair  desires  to  say.  before  action  Is 
taken,  that  on  Thursday  last  the  Senate,  by 
unanimous  consent,  suspended  clause  2  of 
Rule  I,  which  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  take  the  chair  pending  the  election  of 
a  President  pro  tempore,  and  continued  in 
IhP  chair  Its  present  occupant  Whether  that 
action  was  Intended  to  be  continuous,  cover- 
ing all  proceedings  connected  with  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President  pro  tempore,  or  was  for 
that  day  only,  it  Is  not  for  the  Chair  to  de- 
termine. It  is  for  the  Senate  to  determine 
that  question   before  we  proceed  further 

Mr.  Shively.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
clause  2  of  Rule  I  be  suspended  and  that 


the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr 
Lodge  I  occupy  the  chair  during  the  proceed- 
ings to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  moves  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair  continue  to  occupy  It  during  tb« 
proceedings 

Mr.  Shively  If  the  Chair  please,  I  made 
no  motion    I  asked  unanimous  consent. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  The  Senator  from 
Indiana  asks  unanimous  consent  that  clause 
2  of  Rule  I  be  suspended,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent occupant  of  the  chair  continue  to  oc- 
cupy it  during  the  proceedings  connected 
with  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tempore 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Tuesday,  May  16,  1911  (Journal,  p.  67). 

ELECTION  OF  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPOSZ 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Culberson. 

Ordered,  That  Senate  Report  No.  3,  Porty- 
fourth  Congress,  being  the  report  of  Mr. 
Morton  from  the  Committee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  under  date  of  January  6,  1876, 
relating  to  the  tenure  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate;  also  the 
proceedings  of  the  Senate  of  March  12,  1890, 
on  the  subject  of  the  resolution  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elec- 
tions relating  to  the  election  of  a  President 
of  the  Senate  pro  tempore,  be  printed  as  one 
document. 


ELECTION   OF   A    PRESIDENT   OF   THE   SENATX   PRO 
TEMPORE. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Cullom.  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to; 

Whereupon. 

The  Presiding  Officer  assumed  the  chair 
and  directed  the  roll  to  be  called. 

When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found 
to  be  68,  of  which  35  make  a  majority.  Mr. 
Galllnger  had  29.  Mr.  Bacon  had  30,  Mr. 
Clapp  had  7.  Mr.  Tillman  had  1.  and  Mr. 

Lodge  had  1 . 

Those   who   voted   for   Mr.    Galllnger  are. 

Messrs.  Bradley.  Brandegee,  Brlggs,  Bum- 
ham,  Burton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane 
Cullom,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  (iu  Pont,  Osim- 
ble,  Heyburn,  Jones,  Kenyon,  Lippltt,  Mc- 
Lean, Nelson.  Oliver.  Page.  Penrose,  Perkins 
Root,  Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Suther- 
land, Townsend,  Warren,  and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Bankhead,  Bryan,  Cham- 
berlain, Culberson,  Fletcher.  Poster,  Gore, 
Hitchcock,  Johnston  of  Alabama  Kern.  Lea 
Martine  of  New  Jersey.  Myers  Newlands. 
O'Gorman.  Overman.  Rayner.  Reed,  Shlvely, 
Simmons,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor,  Terrell, 
Thornton,  Watson,  and  Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr  Clapp  are, 

Messrs  Brlstow.  Crawford.  Cummins, 
Gronna,  La  Follette,  Polndexter.  and  Works. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr,  Tillman. 

Mr.  Galllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice; 

Whereupon, 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to 
be  caUed; 

When, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  69,  of  which  35  make  a  majority.  Mr 
Galllnger  had  29,  Mr.  Bacon  bad  31.  Mr 
Clapp  had  7,  Mr.  Tillman  had  1.  and  Mr 
Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Oalllnger  are, 

Messrs  Bradley.  Brandegee,  Brlggs.  Burn- 
ham. Burton,  Clark  of  'Wyoming,  Crane. 
Cullom,  Curtis,  Dillingham,  du  Pont,  Gam- 
ble, Heyburn,  Jones,  Kenyon,  Lippltt,  Mc- 
Lean, Nelson,  Oliver.  Page.  Penrose.  Perkins. 
Root,  Smith  of  Michigan.  Smoot,  Suther- 
land, Townsend,  Warren,  and  Wetmore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr    Bacon  are, 

Messrs  Bailey.  Bankhead.  Bryan,  Cham- 
berlain,   Culberson.   Fletcher.   Poster,    Gore, 
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Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alah&ina.    Kern.    Lea.    Martine    of    New   Jer- 


Mr     Lodge    raised    a   question    as   to    the 
Drefience  nf  a  nuoriim- 
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to  the  situation  in  which  Senator  Moses     period,  the  rule  was  partially  suspended    President  may  cast  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
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Hltcbcock,  JohxiBon  of  Maine,  Johnston  of 
Alabama.  Kem,  Lea,  Martlne  of  New  Jer- 
sey, Myers,  Newlands.  COorman.  Overman. 
Rayner,  Beed,  Sblvely,  Simons,  Smltb  of 
Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Stone. 
Swanaon,  Taylor,  Terrell,  Thornton,  Watson. 
and  Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 

Messrs.      Brlstow.      Crawford.      Cumjnins. 
Oronna,  La  FoUette,  Polndexter,  and  Works. 

Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

Mr.  Oalllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 
Wednesday,  May  17,  1911  (Journal,  p   70). 

KI.ECTION   or    A    PRESIDENT    OF   THE   SENATE    PRO 
TXMPOU. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Heybum.  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  Senate,  pro  tempore. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to: 
Whereupon. 

The   Presiding   OflScer   assumed   the   chair 
and  directed  the  roll  to  be  called; 
When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  71,  of  which  36  make  a  majority.  Mr. 
Galllnger  had  30,  Mr.  Bacon  had  32,  Mr. 
Clapp  had  7.  Mr.  Tillman  had  1,  and  Mr. 
Lodge  had  1. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Oalllnger  are, 
Messrs.  Bradley.  Brandegee,  Brown,  Biun- 
ham.  Burton.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Crane,  Cur- 
tis. Dillingham,  Dixon,  du  Pont,  Heyburn. 
Jones,  Llppltt,  Lodge.  McCumber.  McLean. 
Nelson,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Page.  Penrose.  Per- 
kins, Root,  Smith  of  Michigan.  Smoot, 
Sutherland.  Townsend,  Warren,  and  Wet- 
more. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are. 
Messrs.   Bailey,   Bankhead,   Bryan,   Cham- 
berlain,    Clarke     of     Arkansas,     Culberson. 
Fletcher,   Poster,   Gore.   Hitchcock.   Johnson 
of  Maine,  Johnston  of  Alabama,  Kem,  Lea. 
Martin  of  Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey, 
Myers,      Newlands,      O'Oorman,      Overman. 
Pomerene,  Rayner.  Reed,  Shlvely.  Simmons. 
Smith  of  Maryland,  Stone,  Swanson,  Taylor, 
Terrell.  Thornton,  and  WUllams. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are, 
Messrs.      Brlstow.      Crawford,      Cummins, 
Oronna,  La  Follette,  Polndexter,  and  Works. 
Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman 
Mr.  Oalllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge 
There  was  consequently  no  choice 
Whereupon. 

The  Presiding  Officer  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called. 
When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  70,  of  which  36  make  a  majority.  Mr 
Oalllnger  had  29.  Mr  Bacon  had  32.  Mr. 
Clapp  had  7.  Mr  TUIman  had  1  and  Mr. 
Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Oalllnger  are, 
Messrs.  Bradley.  Brandegee.  Brown.  Bum- 
ham,  Burton.  Clark  of  Wyoming.  Crane. 
Curtis,  muingham.  du  Pont.  Heybum.  Jones. 
Llppltt.  Lodge.  McCumber.  McLean.  Nelson. 
Nixon,  Oliver,  Page.  Penrose,  Perkins,  Root. 
Smith  of  Michigan,  Smoot,  Sutherland, 
Townsend.  Warren,  and  Wetmore. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are. 
Messrs.  Bailey.  Bankhead,  Bryan.  Chamber- 
lain, Clarke  of  Arkansas.  Culberson.  Fletcher. 
Foster,  Oore,  Hitchcock,  Johnson  of  Maine. 
Johnston  of  Alabama,  Kem.  Lea.  Martin  of 
Virginia,  Martlne  of  New  Jersey,  Myers.  New- 
lands.  O'Oorman.  Overman.  Pomerene.  Ray- 
ner. Reed.  Shlvely.  Simmons.  Smith  of  Mary- 
land, Stone,  Swanson.  Taylor,  Terrell,  Thorn- 
ton, and  Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  CTapp  are. 
Messrs.      Brlstow.      Crawford.      Cummins, 
Oronna.  La  Follette.  Polndexter.  and  Works 
Mr.  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman 
Mr.  Oalllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 
There  was  consequently  no  choice 
Monday.  June  6.  1911   (Journal,  p.  86.) 

VIC*   PBZSmCNT  ABSENT — PtJESIDEIlT  PKO 
TEMPORE 

The  Vice  President  being  absent,  the  Sec- 
retary called  the  Senate  to  order. 


Mr.  Lodge  raised  a  question  as  to  the 
presence  of  a  quorum; 

Whereupon. 

The  Secretary  directed  the  roll  to  be  called; 

When. 

Fifty-seven  Senators  answered  to  their 
names, 

A  quorum  being  present. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a 
President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore: 

Whereupon. 

The  Secretary  directed  the  roll  to  be  called: 

When, 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  63,  of  which  32  made  a  majority.  Mr. 
Oalllnger  had  27,  Mr.  Bacon  had  25,  Mr. 
Clapp  had  8,  Mr  Tillman  had  1.  Mr.  Brlstow 
had  1.  and  Mr  Lodge  had  1. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Oalllnger  are, 

Messrs.  Bradley,  Brandegee,  Brlggs.  Burn- 
ham,  Burton,  Clark  of  Wyoming,  CuUom, 
Curtis,  Dixon,  Gamble,  Heybum.  Jones, 
Lodge,  McCumber,  McLean,  Nelson,  Nixon, 
Oliver,  Page,  Penrose,  Root.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan, Smoot,  Stephenson,  Sutherland.  Warren, 
and  Wetinore. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Bacon  are, 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Chamberlain,  Chilton,  Cul- 
berson. Davis.  Fletcher.  Poster.  Gore,  Hitch- 
cock, Johnston  of  Alabama,  Lea,  Martin  of 
Virginia.  Martlne  of  New  Jersey.  Myers,  New- 
lands.  Pomerene,  Rayner.  Simmons,  Smith 
of  South  Carolina.  Stone,  Taylor,  Terrell, 
Thornton.  Watson,  and  Williams, 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Clapp  are. 

Messrs.  Bourne.  Brlstow,  Crawford.  Cum- 
mins. Oronna,  La  Follette,  Polndexter.  and 
Works. 

Mr,  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 

Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 

Mr.  Ghilllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 

There  was  consequently  no  choice. 

Whereupon. 

The  Secretary  directed  the  roll  to  be  called. 

When. 

The  whole  number  of  votes  was  found  to 
be  64.  of  which  33  make  a  majorltv  Mr 
Oalllnger  had  27.  Mr  Bacon  had  26.  Mr 
Clapp  had  8.  Mr.  Tillman  had  1.  Mr  Brlstow 
had  1.  and  Mr,  Lodge  had  1. 
Those  who  voted  for  Mr.  Oalllnger  are. 
Messrs,  Bradley.  Brandegee.  Brlegs.  Bum- 
ham.  Burton.  Clark  of  Wyoming,  Cullom. 
Curtis.  Dixon.  Oamble.  Heybum.  Jones, 
Lodge,  McCumber.  McLean.  Nelson.  Nixon. 
Oliver.  Page.  Penrose.  Root.  Smith  of  Michi- 
gan, Smoot.  Stephenson.  Sutherland.  Warren, 
and  Wetmore. 

Thooe  who  voted  for  Mr   Bacon  are. 

Messrs  Bailey.  Chamberlain.  Chilton  Cul- 
berson. Davis,  Fletcher.  Poster.  Oore.  Hitch- 
cock, Johnston  of  Alabama.  Lea.  Martin  of 
Virginia.  Martlne  of  New  Jersey.  Myers.  New- 
lands.  Pomerene.  Raynor.  Reed.  Simmons, 
Smith  of  South  Carolina.  Stone.  Taylor,  Ter- 
rell. Thornton.  Watson,  and  Williams. 

Those  who  voted  for  Mr   Clapp  are. 

Messrs.  Bourne.  BrUtow.  Crawford.  Cum- 
mins. Oronna,  La  Follete.  Polndexter  and 
Works. 

Mr  Bacon  voted  for  Mr.  Tillman. 
Mr.  Clapp  voted  for  Mr.  Brlstow. 
Mr.  Oalllnger  voted  for  Mr.  Lodge. 
There  was  consequently  no  choice. 
Senate  adjourned, 
Saturday.  August  12.  1911   (Journal,  p    169) 

PRESroENT  or  THE  SENATE  PRO  TEMPORE. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Smoot, 

Ordered.  That  Augustus  O.  Bacon,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Georgia,  be,  and  he 
hereby  Is,  elected  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore,  to  hold  and  perform  the  duties  of 
said  office  during  the  absence  of  the  Vice 
President  on  Monday  next.  August  14,  1911. 

On  motion  by  Mr  Smoot,  at  2  o'clock  and 
41  minutes  p.m.. 

The  Senate  adjourned. 
Monday,  August  14,   1911    (Journal,  p.   170). 

VICE    PRESIDENT    ABSENT. 

Under  the  designation  by  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, Mr.  Bacon  assumed  the  chair. 


SIXTY-SECOND  CONORBSS,  SECOND 

SESSION 

Monday,  December  4,   1911    (Journal,  p.  4). 

PRESIDENT    PRO    TEMPORE. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Oalllnger, 

Ordered.  That  Charles  Curtis,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Kansas,  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  pro  tempore  to  serve  until 
Tuesday,  December  12.  1911. 

ADJ017XNMENT. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Cullom.  at  12  o'clock 
and  17  minutes  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
while  for  the  most  part  the  parties  have 
tended  to  put  forward  men  with  long 
senatorial  service  as  their  candidates  for 
President  pro  tempore,  there  have  been 
some  notable  exceptions.  Senator  Moses 
of  New  Hampshire  ranked  only  15th 
among  Senate  Republicans  when  he  was 
elected  President  pro  tempore  in  1925, 
and  Senator  Cummins  of  Iowa  ranked 
only  12th  when  he  was  first  chosen  in 
1919.  Even  more  astonishing  were  the 
records  of  David  R.  Atchison  of  Missouri, 
elected  President  pro  tempore  in  1846 
before  he  completed  half  his  first  term 
as  a  Senator,  and  Willard  Saulsbury  of 
Delaware,  who  was  also  still  in  his  first 
term  when  the  Senate  elevated  him  to 
the  post  on  December  14.  1916. 

Usually,  however,  the  Presidents  pro 
tempore  have  l)een  verj-  senior  Senator.s 
indeed;  men,  in  the  19th  Century,  like 
William  P.  Frye  of  Maine,  John  J.  In- 
galls  of  Kansas,  Allen  G.  Thurman  of 
Ohio,  and  Henry  B.  Anthony  of  Rhode 
Island.  That  tradition  has  continued  in 
this  century,  with  the  exceptions  that  I 
have  noted,  until  by  midcentury  the  Sen- 
ate was  habitually  electing  as  its  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  the  most  senior  Sena- 
tor of  the  majority  party.  The  four  men 
who  held  the  office  immediately  prior  to 
1945  ranked  either  fourth  or  fifth  in 
their  respective  parties  when  first  cho- 
sen. Of  the  five  Presidents  pro  tempore 
since  1945,  only  one  has  been  anything 
less  than  the  most  senior  man  in  his  par- 
ty, and  that  was  Senator  Vandenberg  of 
Michigan  who  was  the  second  ranking 
Republican  in  the  Senate  at  the  time  cf 
his  election  in  1947. 

In  alluding  to  the  deadlock  that  oc- 
curred in  1911  for  the  office  of  President 
pro  tempore,  I  might  also  refer  to  a 
deadlock  similar  to  that  of  1911  which 
occurred  at  the  opening  of  the  68th  Con- 
gress, December  3,  1923. 

"The  position  of  President  pro  tem- 
pore was  held  by  the  whilom  'Insurgent,' 
Cummins,"  according  to  Haynes,  "who  at 
the  same  time  under  the  seniority  rule 
would  continue  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  Commerce.  A  lone 
struggle  ensued  over  that  single  commit- 
tee chairmanship,  the  Progressives  re- 
fusing to  vote  for  Cummins,  although  on 
the  choice  of  the  other  officers  they  voted 
for  the  regular  Republican  nominees.  To 
the  question,  'Why  do  we  not  proceed  to 
the  election  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore?' the  Republican  leader  replied  that 
that  officer  continued  to  hold  office  'dur- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  Senate'  just  as 
Senator  Frye,  without  reelection,  had 
continued  to  hold  that  office  through 
successive  Congresses.  This  w^  not  chal- 
lenged and  Cummins  continued  to  hold 
the  office  until  the  expiration  of  his  term 
as  Senator." 

In  his  Volume  I.  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  CJeorge  H.  Haynes  also  refers 
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to  the  situation  in  which  Senator  Moses 
had  for  6  years  held  the  position  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  and  before  the 
convening  of  Congress  in  1931  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  effort  would  be  made  to  dis- 
place him.  Mr.  Haynes  states : 

"It  was  the  minority  leader  who  smilingly 
called  for  the  election  of  a  President  pro  tem- 
pore. The  first  ballot  showed  that  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  led  Moses  by  a  pliu-allty  of 
10.  The  deadlock  continued  for  a  month. 
Insurgents  would  not  vote  for  Moses,  nor 
would  they  vote  for  a  Democrat.  Yet.  It  was 
their  contention  that  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  was  highly  privileged,  and 
could  not  be  displaced  as  the  Senate's  'un- 
finished business"  by  a  mere  majority  vote. 
After  futile  balloting  had  continued  for 
nearly  a  month,  a  Democrat  made  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  proposed  'Lame  Duck'  Amendment. 
Norrls  at  once  made  the  point  of  order  that 
this  motion  was  out  of  order,  "because  the  ef- 
fect of  it  would  be  to  dlsolace  as  the  business 
before  the  Senate  the  election  of  a  President 
pro  tempore,  which  is  a  privileged  matter.' 

"The  Vice  President  declared:  'there  are 
only  three  questions  mentioned  In  the  Sen- 
ate rules  which  are  to  be  proceeded  with 
until  disposed  of,  .  ,  ,  Any  other  matter,  bv 
necessary  implication,  could  be  displaced  at 
any  time  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Senate 
by  simply  agreeing  to  a  motion  to  take  up 
any  particular  matter  or  measure.  The  Chair 
overrules  the  point  of  order.' 

"To  a  parliamentary  Inquiry,  whether  If 
the  pending  motion  should  be  carried,  the 
President  pro  tempore  could  continue  in  of- 
fice, the  Vice-President  reolled:  'He  will  .  .  . 
Under  the  resolution  of  1890.  .  .  .  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  serves  until  his  successor 
is  elected." 

"The  chair's  ruling  upon  the  point  of  or- 
der was  sustained  by  a  3-to-l  vote:  the  'Lame 
Duck'  Amendment.  wMch  had  been  stalled 
behind  the  'unfinished  business',  was  Im- 
mediately debated  and  brought  to  a  vote — 
and  Moses  continued  to  serve  as  President 
pro  tempore  to  the  end  of  that  Congress. 
without  further  question." 

Presidents  pro  tempore  have  occasion- 
ally enioved  the  privilege  of  appointing 
the  membership  of  the  Senate's  standing 
committees  at  the  beginning  of  a  session. 
This  was  made  indirectly  possible  by 
rule  in  the  period  December  1823 -April 
1826.  Another  rule  gave  him  the  power 
directly  from  December  1828  to  Decem- 
ber 1833.  Several  times  during  this  latter 


period,  the  rule  was  partially  suspended 
so  that  the  Senate  could  elect  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  to  a  chairmanship.  The 
President  pro  tempore  also  evidently  ap- 
pointed the  committees  in  1838,  1841. 
1843,  and  1863.  On  some  occasions,  he 
has  been  specifically  authorized  to  fill 
vacancies  on  committees. 

As  a  presiding  officer,  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore historically  have  been  very  little 
different  from  those  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. One  notable  exception  involves  the 
privilege  of  appointing  a  substitute  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair.  From 
1820  until  the  earlv  1880's.  the  Senate  op- 
erated under  a  rule  stating,  in  part,  that 
"the  presiding  officer  shall  have  the  right 
to  name  a  Senator  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair,  but  such  substitution  shall 
not  extend  beyond  an  adioumment." 

Mr.  President,  that  rule  was  subse- 
quently amended  so  as  to  restrict  the 
privilege  solely  to  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. Moreover,  the  Senate  had  many 
times  previously  honored  the  request  of 
a  President  pro  tempore  that  another 
Senator  take  his  place  for  a  day  or 
longer,  while  denying  the  same  privilege 
to  the  Vice  President. 

For  a  rather  pointed  example  of  the 
Senate's  refusal  to  accept  a  direct  sub- 
stitution made  by  the  Vice  President,  one 
may  cite  the  incident  of  January  11, 
1847,  when  the  Senate  ignored  a  letter 
from  Vice  President  Dallas  designating 
Senator  Atchison  to  preside  for  that  day. 
defeated  a  resolution  appointing  Atchi- 
son President  pro  tempore,  and  then 
proceeded  to  elect  Atchison  to  the  post 
by  ballot. 

In  1902.  the  Rules  were  further 
amended  so  that  during  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  Vice  President  the  President 
pro  tempore  might  name  in  writing  a 
Senator  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chair  for  an  unspecified  time. 

Usually  the  President  pro  tempore  has 
designated  members  of  his  own  party  to 
replace  him  in  the  chair,  but  not  alwavs. 
In  one  notable  exception.  President  pro 
tempore  Havden.  a  Democrat,  appointed 
Senator  George  D.  Aiken  of  Vermont,  a 
Republican,  to  preside. 

Under     the     Constitution,     the    Vice 


President  may  cast  a  vote  in  the  Senate 
only  when  that  body  is  equally  divided. 
Evidently  some  question  arose  in  the 
early  1790's  as  to  whether  or  not  a  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  retained  his  vote  while 
he  was  performing  the  duties  of  his 
office.  The  question  was  quickly  settled 
on  April  17.  1792.  when  the  Senate 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  that  he  re- 
tained "his  right  to  vote  upon  all  ques- 
tions.'  He  cannot,  however,  vote  to  break 
a  tie  if  he  has  already  voted  on  the 
question. 

By  the  Act  of  March  19.  1816.  the 
President  pro  tempore  was  accorded  a 
larger  salary  than  that  allotted  to  other 
Senators,  but  only  when  there  was  no 
Vice  President. 

In  1818.  the  law  was  amended  to  read 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  was  to 
receive  additional  compensation  for  each 
day  he  presided  over  the  Senate,  whether 
or  not  the  office  of  Vice  President  was 
vacated  In  1845,  and  again  in  1854.  there 
being  no  Vice  President,  the  Senate 
adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that  the 
Presidents  pro  tempore  then  in  office 
were  to  receive  compensation  equal  to 
that  established  by  law  for  the  Vice 
President.  That  practice  was  converted 
into  law  by  the  act  of  August  16,  1856. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  at  n  later  date  with  respect  to  the 
office  of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  and  also  with  respect  to 
other  officers  of  the  Senate 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  be  permitted  to  insert 
in  the  Rfcord  a  table  stating  the  names 
of  Presidents  pro  tempore  and  the  Con- 
gress in  which  each  served,  the  State 
from  which  each  Senator  came,  and  the 
date  on  which  eTch  Senator  weis  elected 
to  serve  as  President  pro  tempore. 

These  will  range  from  the  first  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  John  Langdon.  of  New 
Hampshire,  elected  April  6.  1789,  to  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson.  who  was  elected 
to  serve  as  President  pro  tempore  on 
January  15.  1979.  and  who  is  currently 
serving  in  that  office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PRESIDENTS  PRO  TEMPORE  OE  THE  SENATE  FROM  THE  FIRST  CONGRESS  TO  BEGINNING  OF  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  NINETY-SIXTH  CONGRESS 


[In  earlier  years  the  apnolntment  or  election   of  a   President  pro         On  Mar.  12.  1890  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  following: 

tempore  was  held  by  the  Senate  to  be  for  the  occasion  only,  so         Resolved,  That  it  is  competent  for  the  Senate  to  elect  a  President 
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were  chosen.  Since  Mar.  12,  1980,  however,  they  have  served  until    Senate  and  until  another  is  elected,  and  shall  execute  the  duties 

the  Senate  otherwLse  ordered.""!  thereof  during  all  future  absences  of  the  Vice  President  until  the 

Senate  otherwise  order.  (S.  Jour.  166,  Sl-l.  Mar.  12,  1890.) 


Congress 


Name  of  President  pro 
tempore 


State 


Elected 


f"''-^    -  John  Lanjdon _ New  Hampshire..,  Apr.  6,  1789 

^""i!"' Richard  Henry  Lee Virginia Apr.  18,  1792 

"" -  John  Langdon Mew  Hampshire...  Nov.  5,  1792. 

Mar.  1,  1793. 

Ralph  Izardi...  South  Carolina....  May  31,  1794. 

Henry  Tazewell Virginia Feb.  20,  1795. 

do do Dec.  7,  1795. 

Samuel  Livermore New  Hampshire  May  6.  1796. 

William  Bingham Pennsylvania..  Feti.  16.  1797 

William  Bradford Rhode  Island. .  July  6,  1797. 

n.      Jacob  Read South  Carolina. .  Nov.  22,  1797. 

X° Theodore  Sedgwick Massachusetts....  June  27,  1798. 

n° -    John  Laurance New  York Dec.  6.  1798. 

^:.,J'° -  James  Ross Pennsylvania Mar.  1.  1799. 

^""",; --  Samuel  Livermore New  Hampshire  Dec.  2,  1799 

Uriah  Tracy Connecticut  May  14,  1800. 

John  E.  Howard Maryland...  Nov.  21,  1800 


Third.. 

Do. 
EourtI). 

Do. 

Do., 
Fifth,. 

Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


,     °S- -- -  James  Hillhouse..:;::":;i  Co'nn«trcuV.. Feb.  28.  1801. 

^"'™ Abraham  Baldwin Georgia Dec.  7.1801. 

"" Stephen  R.  Bradley.  _ Vermont Dec.  14,  1802 

Feb.  25,  1803. 
Mar.  2,  1803. 
Oct.  17,  1803. 
Jan.  23,  1804. 
Mar.  iO,  1804. 


Eighth. 


Oo.. 
Do.. 


John  Brown Kentucky 

Jesse  Franklin North  Carolina  _ 

Joseph  Anderson... Tennessee Jan,  15,  1805. 

Feb.  28,  1805. 

Mar.  2, 1805. 


Congress 


Name  of  President  pro 
tempore 


State 


Elected 


Ninth Samuel  Smith IMaryland Dec.  2.  1805. 

Mar,  18.  1806. 
Mar.  2,  1807. 

Tenth do do Apr.  16. 1808. 

Oo Stephen  R.  Bradley „  VanaMit Dec.  28,  1808. 

Do - John  Milledge Gaortia _..  Jan  3f!,  1809. 

Eleventh Andrew  G-efg... Panmylvania . .     .  June  26  1809. 

Do John  GaiHard -. South  Carolina....  Feb,  28.  1810. 

Reelected  Apr.  17,  1810. 

Do John  Pope Kantocky Feb.  23.  1811. 

Twelfth -.  William  H.  Crawford Gaorria Mar.  24.  1812. 


Thirteenth Joseph  B.  Varnum Massachusatts . 

Do John  Gaillard South  Carolina. 


Fourteenth... 
Fifteenth 


-do do.. 

.do.' do.. 


Dec.  6.  1813. 

Apr,  18,  1814. 

Nov.  25.  1814  upon  the 

deatli  of  Vice  Prnldant 

Elbndge  Gerry,' 

6.  1817. 
31.  1818. 
Feb.  15.  1819. 


"(Mar 
IMar 


Do Jamet  BartMar ViriJnla... 

Sixteenth do do 

Do John  Gaillard South  Carolina Jan.  25,  1820. 

Seventeenth do _ do Feb.  1,  1822. 

Feb.  19.  18?3. 

Eifhteenth do do May  21,  1824. 

NinefHnth do.< do.. Mar.  9  1825. 

Do Nathaniel  Macon North  Carolina May  2o,  1826. 

Jan  2,  1827. 
Mai.  2,  1127. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,     the    House    of    Representatives,    of    the     tions;  to  increase  the  specific  dollar  iimita- 
,^o  *v,«  r,Ki«.  c„„t«,.  f^r^Y^  -ucT^aii  tnich      T .ocricia t(,To   TJrQnnVi     nncDc    an    aT^arVim-     tlons  On  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 


Feb.  28,  1805. 
Mar.  2.  1805. 


J«n  2,  1827. 
Mir.  2,  1827. 
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Name  of  President  pro 
tempore 


St3te 


Elected 


Twentieth Samuel  Smith^ Maryland .._.  May  15,  1828. 

Twenty-first do . do Mar  13,  1829.' 

May  29.  1830. 
Mar.  I,  1831.1 

Twenty-second Littleton  W.Tazewell Virginia July  9.  1832. 

Do Hugh  L.  White Tennessee Dec.  3,  1832. 

Twenty-third do do 

Do George  Pomderter Mississippi June  28,  1834. 

Do  . John  Tyler Virginia ..  Mai.  3,  1835. 

Twenty-fourth William  R.  King Alabama July  1.  1836. 

Jan.  28.  1837. 

Twenty-fifth do do Mar.  7.  1837.« 

I  Oct.  13,  1837. 

I  July  2,  1838. 

Feb.  25.  1839. 

Twenty-sixth do.' do 

July  3,  1840. 
Mar.  3,  1841. 

Twenty -seventh William  R.  King  ' Alabama... Mar.  4,  1841. 

Do  Sameul  L.  Southhard  < New  Jersey Mar.  11,  1841. 

Do.      Willie  P  Mangum North  Carolint May  31,  1842. 

Twenty-eighth So  .. ..do 

Iwenty-ninth Ambrose  H.  Sevier  ' Arkansas Dec.  27,  1845. 

Do. David  R.  Atchison Missouri Aug.  8,  1846. 

Jan.  11,  1847. 
Mar.  3,  1847. 

Thirtieth <to „ do Feb.  2,  1848. 

June  I,  1848. 
June  26,  1848. 
July  29,  1848. 
Dec.  26,  1848. 
Mar.  2,  1849. 
...  Mar.  5,  1849. 
Mar.  16,  1849. 
...  May  6,  1850. 
July  11. 1850. 


Thirty-first do.«. do... 

Do    William  R.  King Alabama. 


Thirty-second do.m ._ do 

Do David  R.  Atchison Missouri Dec.  20,  1852. 

Thifly-third do.' do.... Mar.  4.  1853. 

Do Lewis  Cass  " Michigan Dec.  4,  1854. 

Do Jesse  0.  Bright Indiana Dec.  5.  1854. 

Thirty-fourth do.'! do June  11,  1856. 

Do Charles  E.  Stuart" Michigan ..  June  9,  1856. 

Do James  M.  Mason  "•    .  Virginia Jan.  6,  1857. 

Thirty-fimi _ do.' .do... Mar.  4,  1857. 

Do Thomas  J.  Rusk « Texas Mar.  14,  1857. 

Do Benjamin  FitzpatricK Alabama Dec.  7,  1857. 

Mar.  29,  1858. 
June  14,  1858. 
Jan.  25,  1859. 

, 4o Mar.  9.  1859.' 

Dec.  19.  1859. 
Feb.  20,  I860.' 
June  26,  1860. 

Do  Jesse  D.  Bright Indiana June  12,  1860. 

Do Solomon  Foot Vermont... Feb.  16,  1861. 


Thirty-sixth ...do. 


Thirty-seventh do. 


.do. 


Thirty-eighth _..do. 


Do Daniel  Clark. 


New  Hampshire. 


Mar.  23.  1861. 
July  18,  1861. 
Jan.  15,  1862. 
Mar.  31.  1862. 
June  19,  1862. 
Feb.  18,  1863. 
Mar.  4,  1863.' 
Dec.  18.  1863. 
Feb.  23,  1864. 
Apr.  11,  1864. 
Apr.  26.  1884. 
Feb.  9,  1865. 
Mar.  7,  1865. 
Mar.  2,  1867. 


Thirty-ninUi Lafayette  S.  Foster i^.  Connecticut 

Do Beniamin  F.  Wade Ohio 

Fortieth... do do 

Forty-first Henry  B.  Anthony ..  Rhode  Island. ..  .  Mar.  23,  1869 

Apr.  9,  1869 


Forty-second  .  do. 


.to 


Do 


.do. 


May  28,  1870. 
July  1,  1870. 
July  14.  1870. 
Mar.  10.  1871. 
Apr.  17,  1871. 
May  23.  1871.' 
Dec.  21.  1871. 
Feb.  23.  1872. 
June  8.  1872. 

do Dec  4,  1872. 

D«.  13,  1872. 
Dec.  20,  1872. 
Jan.  24,  1873. 


Congress 


Name  of  President  pro 
tempore 


State 


Elected 


Forty-third Matthew  H.  Carpenter Wisconsin Mar.  12,  1873.' 

Mar.  26,  1873.' 
Dec.  11,  1873. 
Dec.  23,  1874. 

Do.. Henry  B.  Anthony Rhode  Island Jan.  25,  1875. 

Feb.  15,  1875. 

Forty-fourth Thomas  W.  Ferry Michigan Mar.  9.  1875.' 

Mar.  19,  1875.' 


Forty- fifth ..do do. 


Forty-sixth Allen  CThurman. 


Ohio. 


Dec.  20.  1875. 
....  Mar.  5,  1877.' 
Feb.  26.  1878. 
Apr.  17,  1878. 
Mar.  3,  1879. 
.---  Apr.  15,  1879. 
Apr.  7.  1880. 
May  *;,  1880. 

Forty-seventh Thomas  F.  Bayard... Delaware Oct.  10.  1881.' 

Oo David  Davis  I'.. Illinois ___  Oct.  13.  1881. 

Do George  F.  Edmunds Vermont Mar.  3,  1883. 

Forty-eighth do.'" do Jan.  14,  1884. 

Forty-ninth John  Sherman  " Ohio Dec.  7,  1885. 

Oo John  J.  Ingalls Kansas Feb.  25,  1887. 

Fiftieth do do 

Fifty-first. do do.. Mar.  7.  I889.« 

Apr.  2.  1889.' 
Feb.  28.  1890. 
Apr.  3,  1890.  II 

Do Charles  F.  Manderson Nebraska -..  Mar.  2,  1891. 

Fifty-second ...do do 

Fifty-third do.=» do 

Do _  Isham  G.  Harris* Tennessee Mar.  22,  1893. 

Do Matt  W.  Ransom*! North  Carolina Jan.  7,  1895. 

Do Isham  G.  Harris... Tennessee .  Jan.  10,  1895. 

Fifty-fourth William  P.  Frye Maine Feb.  7,  1896. 

Fifty-fifth do do 

Fifty-sixth do do 

Fifty-seventh ...do do.. Mar.  7, 

Fifty-eighth ...do do 

Fifty-ninth do do 

Sixtieth do do Dec.  5. 

Sixty-first do do 

Sixty-second ..do." do 

Do Charles  Curtis^s Kansas _.  Dec.  4.  1911. 

Do Augustus  0.  Bacon  « Georgia Jan.  15.  1912. 

Do Jacob  H.  Gallinger 'i  New  Hampshire...  Feb.  12,  1912. 

Do Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ».     .   ..  Massachusetts Mar.  25.  1912. 

Do Frank  B.  Brandegee'' Connecticut May  25,  1912. 

Sixty-third James  P.  Clarke Arkansas .  Mar.  13.  1913.' 

Sixty-fourth do'' do Dec.  6.  1915. 

Sixty-fourth Willard  Saulsbury Delaware Dec.  14,  1916. 

Sixty-fifth...     do do 

Sixly-sixth Albert  B.  Cummins Iowa May  19,  1919 


1901.' 


1907. 


Sixty-seventh do do. 

Sixty-eighth do do. 

Sixty-ninth do ..do. 

Do - George  H.  Moses New  Hampshire. 

Seventieth do do.. 

Seventy-hrst do do 

Seventy-second.    .do do 

Seventy-third Key  Pittman Nevada _._ 

Seventy-fourth ...do do 

Seventy-fifth do... do 

Seventy-sixth do." do... 

Do William  H.  King Utah 

Seventy-seventh Pat  Harrison  » Mississippi. 


Mar.  7,  1921.' 


Mar.  6,  1925.' 
Dec.  15,  1927. 


Mar.  9,  1933. 
Jan.  7.  1935. 


Nov.  19,  1910. 
Jan.  6,  1941. 


Carter  Glass Virginia luly  10,  1941. 


.  5, 
.6. 
.  4, 
.3, 

Jan.  3, 
Jan.  5, 
Jan.  3, 


1943. 
1945. 
1947. 
1949. 

,  1953. 

,  1955. 

1957. 


Do. 

Seventy-eighth do. do Jan. 

Seventy-ninth Kenneth  McKellar Tennessee ..  Jan. 

Eightieth Arthur  H.  Vandenberg Michigan... Jan. 

Eighty-first Kenneth  McKellar Tennessee Jan. 

Eighty-second do do 

Eighty-third -..  Styles  Bridges New  Hampshire... 

Eighty-fourth Walter  F  George Georgia 

Eighty-fifth Carl  Hayden Arizona 

Eighty-sixth do do 

Eighty-seventh do do 

Eighty-eighth do do 

Eightjf-ninth do do 

Ninetieth do do 

Ninety-first Richard  B.  Russell  " Georgia Jan.  3, 1969. 

Ninety-second ...do do 

Oo Allen  J.  Ellender  ■- Louisiana Jan.  22,  1971. 

Do James  0.  Eastland Mississippi July  28,  1972. 

Ninety-third do do 

Ninety-fourth do do 

Ninety-fifth do do 

Ninety-sixth Warren  G.  Magnuson Washington Jan.  15.  1979. 


Samuel  Livermore  was  elected  Feb.  20.  1795.  but  declined. 

■  vice  President  Gerry  died  in  preceding  Congress. 

■  Continuing  from  preceding  session;  elected  Mar.  6  1817  (special  session  of  the  Senate) 
'  Special  session  of  the  Senate. 

'  Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina,  was  first  elected  on  the  same  day,  but  declined  to  serve. 
'  Littleton  W.  Tazewell,  of  <i:jinia,  was  first  elected,  but  declined  to  serve. 
"  Continuing  from  preceding  session. 

'  Special  session  of  the  Senate.  Resigned  as  President  pro  tempore  May  31,  1842. 
'  Served  as  President  pro  tempore  1  day,  under  designation  by  the  Vice  President 
"  Resigned  as  President  nro  tempore  Dec.  20,  1852. 
■'  For  1  day  only. 

1=  Continued  from  preceding  Congress. 
'•'  Served  June  5.  1856:  resigned  June  11,  1856 
"  Served  Jan.  5,  1856. 

"  Special  session  of  the  Senate.  Elected  "to  serve  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President"  and 
served  until  Mar.  2,  1867. 
'"  Special  session  of  the  Senate.  Resigned  Mar.  3,  1883. 
'^  Reelected. 


"  Resigned,  effective  Feb.  26,  1887. 

"  Resigned  as  President  pro  tempore,  effective  Mar.  2,  1891. 
Resigned  as  President  pro  tempore  Mar.  22,  1893. 
Resigned  as  President  pro  tempore  Jan.  10.  1895. 

-  Resigned  as  President  pro  tempore  Apr.  27.  1911. 

•3  Elected  to  serve  Dec.  4  to  12,  1911. 

'  Elected  to  serve  Jan.  15  to  17,  Mar,  11  and  12.  Apr,  8,  May  10,  May  30  to  June  3,  June  13  lo 
July  5,  Aug.  1  to  10,  and  Aug.  27  to  Dec,  15,  1912:  Jan,  5  to  18  and  Feb.  2  to  15,  1913. 

-•1  Elected  to  serve  Feb.  12  to  M,  Apr,  26  and  27,  May  7,  July  6  to  31,  Aug.  12  to  26,  1912,  Dec,  K, 
1912,  to  Jan.  4,  1913,  Jan,  19  to  Feb,  1  and  Feb,  16  to  Mar,  3,  1913. 

^«  Elected  to  serve  Mar,  25  and  26,  1912, 

■•■'  Elected  to  serve  May  25,  1912. 

-■*  Died  Oct.  1,  1916. 

-'  Died  Nov.  10,  1940. 

"Died  June  22,  1941 

31  Died  Jan.  21,  1971, 

^  Died  July  27,  1972 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  able  Senator  from  Hawaii  wish 
the  floor? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for  his 
professional  lectures  he  has  been  deliver- 
ing on  the  Senate  floor. 

It  was  a  week  ago  today,  I  beheve,  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  lec- 
tured on  the  ofQce  of  the  majority  whip. 
Today  he  has  given  us  indeed  a  very 
much  needed  lesson  on  the  oflBce  of  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore. 

But  it  would  appear  to  me  that  the 
term  "pro  tempore"  after  the  word 
•president"  would  seem  to  indicate  an 
anachronism  in  our  system,  which  was 
intended  originally  to  create  three  sepa- 
rate and  equal  branches  of  Government. 
We  have  presiding  over  the  Senate  a 
member  of  the  executive  branch  of  our 
system  of  Government. 

How  would  the  majority  leader  feel — 
and  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with 
him  once  before — about  carrying  for- 
ward the  actual  intent  of  the  founders 
of  this  country,  in  creating  three  sep- 
arate and  equal  branches  of  Government, 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  President  of 
the  Senate  in  place  of  the  Vice  President 
and  making  the  elected  Member  of  the 
Senate  preside  over  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  the 
present  system  works  very  well.  I  per- 
sonally would  prefer  it  to  that  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  who  is.  fortimately,  the  chief 
deputy  whip  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  provides  a  very  proper  nexus 
between  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
tive, and  on  a  future  occasion  I  will  be 
talking  more  about  this  aspect  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President  and  the  office 
of  the  Senate  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield  further,  from  what  little  I  have 
been  able  to  read  and  discover  about  the 
basis  for  making  the  Vice  President  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate,  the  of- 
fice of  Vice  President  at  one  time  was 
looked  upon  as  a  position  which  would 
be  occupied  by  one  destined  for  rolitical 
obscurity  in  the  shadow  of  the  President 
In  order  to  give  the  Vice  President  some- 
thing to  do,  because  of  his  lack  of  things 
to  do  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  the  framers  of  our  Constitution 
assigned  to  him  as  part  of  his  duties  the 
function  of  presiding  over  the  Senate, 

If  it  were  intended  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent constitute  a  liaison  element  between 
the  executive  and  the  legislative  branch, 
one  would  conclude  that,  perhaps,  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  would  have 
also  created  a  position  of  liaison  between 
the  Congress  and  the  third  branch  of 
Government,  the  judiciary.  This,  as  the 
distinguished  Majority  Leader  knows, 
was  purposefully  omitted  to  preserve  the 
independence  and  equality  of  the  sep- 
arate branches. 

It  is  my  strong  belief  that  designating 
the  Vice  President,  the  second  highest 
ofiacial  in  the  Executive  Branch,  to  pre- 
side over  the  Senate,  an  equal,  body  to 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the 
Legislative  Branch,  poses  an  anachro- 
nism in  our  system  which  ought  to  be 
removed.  This  anachronism  will  raise 
very  serious  problems  in  the  Legislative 
process  when  the  elected  President  and 
Vice  President  are  of  one  political  party 
and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  is  of  an- 
other political  party.  We  would  then 
have  a  Vice  President  of  one  party  pre- 
siding over  a  Senate  controlled  by  an- 
other party. 

As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  well 
knows,  recognition  by  the  Chair  of  a 
Senator  seeking  the  floor  is  a  very  im- 
portant aspect  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  the  majority  party.  As  it  has 
happened  from  time  to  time,  when  the 
proper  Senator  is  not  recognized  at  the 
proper  time,  because  of  the  intentional 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer to  recognize  that  Senator,  we  run 
into  extreme  parliamentary  difBculties. 

I  must  apologize  for  not  having  alert- 
ed the  majority  leader  to  my  intention  to 
engage  him  in  a  colloquy  on  this  matter. 
Truly,  I  had  not  intended  to  do  so.  But 
listening  to  his  comments  I  could  not 
help  but  rush  to  the  floor  to  raise  a  few 
questions  because  of  my  deep  interest  in 
removing  an  anachronism  from  our  fed- 
eral system  of  government,  I  do  hope 
that  during  the  time  that  I  am  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate  I  will  have 
been  successfully  instrumental  in  doing 
so. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii 
is  to  be  admired  for  his  interest  in  this 
regard.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 
instrumental  in  pursuing  the  measure 
which  he  has  been  advocating  for  some 
time  and,  just  as  he  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  many  progressive  achievements 
that  have  become  a  part  of  our  history, 
he  will  continue  to  be  so. 


MESSAGES  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services, 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

At  11 -.06  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill  and  joint  res- 
olution : 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  improve  food  stamp  program 
fiscal  accountability  through  reduction  In 
Inaccurate  eligibility  and  benefit  determi- 
nations;   to   Improve  the  system   of   deduc- 


tions: to  Increase  the  specific  dollar  limita- 
tions on  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  yeart 
1980  and  1981  food  stamp  programs;  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H  J  Res  545  Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  the  focxl  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  lemp>ore  ( Mr,  Exon  > . 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  May  16.  1980.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S  1309  An  act  to  amend  the  Focxl  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  Improve  food  stamp  program 
fiscal  accountability  through  reductions  in 
Inaccurate  eligibility  and  benefit  determina- 
tions; to  Improve  the  system  of  deductions; 
to  Increase  the  specific  dollar  limitations  on 
aoproprlatlons  for  the  fiscal  years  1980  and 
1981  food  stamp  programs;  and  for  other 
purposes, 

REPORTS   OF   COMMTTTEES   SUB- 
MITTED  DURING   THE   RECESS 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  14,  1980.  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
May  15.  1980.  during  the  recess: 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment: 

S  2080,  A  bin  to  establish  public  buildings 
policies  for  the  PederaJ  Government,  to 
establish  the  Public  Buildings  Service  In  the 
General  Services  Administration,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept    No    96-7711. 

By  Mr  MOYNIHAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Elnvlronment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments; 

S  1639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1966  (Public  Law 
89-80:  79  Stat.  244  as  amended)  (Rept.  No. 
96-7721. 

S.  1640.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  authorities 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  respect 
to  water  resources  research  and  development 
and  saline  water  conversion  research  and 
development  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.  No.  96-773). 

S  1641  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  plan,  design,  and  construct  small 
hydroelectric  power  projects  not  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress  .  (Rept  No 
96-774). 

By  Mr,  MOYNIHAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  aud  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2729  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain emergency  repairs  at  the  National 
Visitor  Center  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Rept,  No    96-775). 

By  Mr,  GLENN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H  R  826  An  act  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  ODde,  to  provide  that  the  United  State* 
Postal  Service  shall  be  subject  to  certain 
provisions  of  the  Occupational  Safety  anrt 
Health  Act  of  1970  (together  with  mlnorltT 
views)   (Rept  No  96-776). 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S,  2527  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  submis- 
sion of  a  plan  of  rationalization  of  rail  prop- 
erties of  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation, 
and  for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No,  96-777). 
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S.  1393.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 


By  Mr,  BAUCUS; 
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3.  1393.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of  1977 
(42  U.S.C.  7704)  to  extend  authorizations 
for  appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Bept.  No.  96-778) . 

S.  2489.  A  bUl  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Coast  Guard  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-779) . 

By  Sir.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  438.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(ai  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2489.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  en 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation,  with 
an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to  the 
title: 

S.  535.  A  bill  to  regulate  commerce  by 
providing  for  the  safe  transportation  of 
nuclear  waste  and  radioactive  nuclear  reactor 
fuel,  smd  for  other  piuposes  (Rept.  No.  96-- 
780). 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  amendnjents: 

S.  1250.  A  bill  to  promote  United  States 
technological  Innovation  for  the  a'^hleve- 
ment  of  national  economic,  environmental, 
and  social  goals,  and  for  other  purposes  (to- 
gether with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No. 
96-781 ) . 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment  and  an  amendment  to 
the  title: 

S.  1391.  A  bill  to  amend  section  9  of  the 
National  Climate  Program  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  1981  and  1982  (Rept.  No.  96- 
782). 

By  Mr  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
with  an  amendment: 

S  2622  A  bill  to  improve  coastal  zone 
management  In  the  United  States,  and  for 
other   purposes    (Rept    No    96-783). 

S.  2530  A  bill  to  Improve  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  the  protection  provided  to  rail- 
road employees  under  title  V  of  the  Region- 
al Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (46 
use.    701    et   seq  )     (Rept.    No.   96-784). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Conunerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2730  An  original  Mil  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other 
rail  safety  acts  to  extend  authorization  for 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No    96-785). 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowlnE;  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.   MOYNIHAN   (from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works) : 
S.  2729.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  emer- 
gency repairs  at  the  National  Visitor  Center 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Original  bill  re- 
ported during  the  recess  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  CANNON   (from  the  Commit- 
tee    on     Commerce.    Science,    and 
Transportation) : 
8.  2730.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act  of  1970  and  other  rail  safety 
acts  to  extend  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion*, and  for  other  purposes.   Original   bill 
reported  during  the  recess  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  2731.  A  bin  to  direct  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  feasi- 
bility of  Implementing  a  demonstration  proj- 
ect on  rural  transportation  cooperatives;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation . 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 

S.  2732.  A  bUl  to  direct  that  a  clinical  In- 
vestigation of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of  di- 
methyl sulfoxide  as  a  drug  to  be  used  by 
persons  with  arthritis  be  conducted  through 
the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis.  Metab- 
olism and  Digestive  Diseases;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By    Mr.    ROBERT    C     BYRD    (for    Mr. 
Proxmibz  )  : 

S.J.  Res.  175.  A  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950.  Considered  and  passed. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 

S.  273 L  A  bill  to  direct  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  study 
on  the  feasibility  of  implementing  a 
demonstration  project  on  rural  trans- 
portation cooperatives;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  direct  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  undertake  a 
feasibility  study  leading  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  demonstration  project  of 
rural  transportation  cooperatives.  For 
some  time  now  I  have  been  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  fragile  condition  of 
our  Nation's  rural  transportation  net- 
work. We  must  begin  to  look  seriously 
at  providing  alternatives  to  the  limited 
options  available  to  rural  areas  in  trans- 
portation. The  concept  of  a  rural  trans- 
portation cooperative  reflects  one  such 
alternative.  I  believe  this  concept  con- 
tains some  very  exciting  potential  for 
revitalizing  our  rural  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  that  afRict 
rural  transportation  have  been  docu- 
mented. We  need  not  dwell  upon  them  at 
length  here.  These  problems  span  the 
entire  spectrum  of  transportation  serv- 
ices— from  diminishing  alternatives  in 
the  transporting  of  people  to  severe  lim- 
itations in  our  capacity  to  transport 
goods  and  natural  resources. 

Two  years  ago  Congress  established 
the  Rural  Transportation  Advisorv  Task 
Force  in  recognition  of  the  continuing 
importance  of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  rural  transportation.  This  past  Jan- 
uary, the  task  force  released  its  final  re- 
port with  recommendations  to  Congress 
for  improving  rural  transportation. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
task  force  addressed  the  concept  of  a 
rural  transportation  cooperative.  The 
task  force  recommended  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  federally  assisted  pilot  demon- 
stration of  a  rural  transportation  coop- 
erative concept. 

The  cooperative  concept  has  enjoyed  a 
long  and  innovative  history  in  rural 
America.  Rural  areas  have  imaginatively 
utilized  the  cooperative  concept  to  over- 
come a  host  of  barriers — inclu(iing  credit, 
supply,  energy,  and  communications — 
endemic  to  the  rural  economy  and  com- 
munity. Rural  areas — characterized  as 


they  are  by  vast  distances  and  sparse 
{populations — have  had  to  be  creative  in 
obtaining  vital  services.  Free-market, 
competitive  forces  often  just  do  not  exist 
in  rural  areas. 

The  idea  of  a  demonstration  rural 
transportation  cooperative  project,  as 
recommended  by  the  Rural  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Task  Force,  is  an  excellent 
one.  I  believe  that  rural  transportation 
cooperatives,  like  the  rural  electric  co- 
operative established  in  the  1930's.  hold 
great  promise  for  innovation  and  crea- 
tivity in  providing  basic  essential  services 
in  rural  areas. 

However.  I  believe  that  a  feasibility 
study  leading  to  a  demonstration  project 
should  be  undertaken  first.  To  insure  the 
best  possible  demonstration  project,  a 
number  of  questions  first  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, questions  that  the  task  force  did 
not  address,  questions  that  a  feasibility 
study  could  examine  in  detail.  For  in- 
stance; Which  agencies  within  the  ad- 
ministration should  assist  in  the  forma- 
tion of  cooperative  organizations?  What 
should  be  the  continuing  role  of  the  Fed- 
era!  Government  concerning  technical 
and  financial  assistance?  What  legisla- 
tive initiatives,  if  any,  need  to  be  con- 
sidered to  implement  a  demonstration 
project?  How  would  a  transportation  co- 
operative coordinate  its  services  and  in- 
teract with  already  existing  providers  of 
transportation?  What  financial  arrange- 
ments need  to  be  looked  at?  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  many  questions  that  I 
believe  need  to  be  examined  more  fully 
before  a  pilot  program  is  implemented. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  my  bill.  We  must  begin 
to  construct  alternatives  to  strengthen 
our  increasingly  fragile  rural  transporta- 
tion network.  As  the  Rural  Transporta- 
tion Advisory  Task  Force  concluded, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  for  major  im- 
provements in  our  transportation  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  a  feasi- 
bility study,  such  as  the  one  I  have  out- 
lined, could  be  completed  in  less  than 
1  vear  at  a  minimum  of  expense,  I  be- 
lieve, too,  that  the  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
the  agency  best  suited  to  undertake  this 
study.  Again,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  favor- 
able and  expeditious  consideration  of  my 
proposal. • 


By  Mr,  PACKWOOD: 

S.  2732.  A  bill  to  direct  that  a  clinical 
investigation  of  the  safety  and  efficacy 
of  dimethyl  sulfoxide  as  a  drug  to  be 
used  by  persons  v;ith  arthritis  be  con- 
ducted through  the  National  Institute  of 
Arthritis.  Metabolism  and  Digestive  Dis- 
eases: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

DSMO    ACT    OF     1980 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  that  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Hu- 
man Services  to  conduct  a  clinical  in- 
vestigation of  the  safety  and  efficacy  of 
dimethyl  sulfoxide  otherwise  known  as 
DMSO. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  known  about  DMSO  for  many  years 
Dr.  Stanely  Jacob,  from  the  University 
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of  Oregon  has  pioneered  the  research  be- 
hind DMSO  and  continues  to  do  so.  Dr, 
Jacobs  research  found  that  DMSO  can 
help  control  pain  caused  by:  First  scle- 
rodenma,  a  debilitating  disease;  second. 
arthritis,  bursitis,  and  rheumatism:  and 
third,  acute  brain  and  spinal  cord  in- 
juries. Yet,  despite  these  dramatic  break- 
throughs in  Dr.  Jacob's  work,  the  FDA 
has  only  approved  the  use  of  DMSO  for 
treatment  of  bladder  disease. 

There  are  over  300,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  who  are  afflicted  by  sclero- 
derma, and  at  least  80  percent  of  all  sen- 
iors suffer  from  some  form  of  arthritis. 
DMSO  could  help  these  people. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
is  designed  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
HHS  to  conduct  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  DMSO  as  it  pertains  to  arthritis, 
and  report  back  to  Congress  within  1 
year.  This  study  should  lay  to  rest  once 
and  for  all.  any  arguments  about  DMSO. 
I  think  DMSO  is  an  effective  drug  and 
should  be  legalized.  I  believe  that  this 
study  will  demonstrate  that  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  true.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr,  Schmitt) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2226,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  increase  the  zero  bracket 
amount  for  heads  of  households  the  same 
level  as  that  for  married  individuals 
filing  a  joint  return. 

SENATE    JOINT    RESOLTTTION    147 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum^  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  third  week  of  September 
as  "National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Week," 

SENATE    CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION    9  2 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr,  Warner)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  92,  a  concurrent 
resolution  declaring  that  the  Congress 
does  not  favor  the  withholding  of  in- 
come tax  on  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments, 

SENATE    RESOLUTION    4  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 422,  a  resolution  to  proclaim  Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  438— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  WAIVING  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT  RE- 
PORTED DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion during  the  recess,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  438 
Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2489.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  to  permit 
consideration  of  an  addlUonal  fiscal  year  1980 


authorization  of  appropriations  for  the 
United  States  Coast  Guard  which  was  not 
reported  on  or  before  May  15,  1979,  as  re- 
quired by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974. 

Specifically  S.  2489  would  increase  the  fiscal 
year  1980  authorization  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Coast  Ouard  by  $15,000,000 
This  additional  authorization  Is  necessary  to 
permit  a  fiscal  year  1980  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
to  cover  the  rapidly  Increasing  costs  of  fuel 
which  were  not  foreseen  In  preparing  the 
Coast  Guard's  fiscal  year  1980  budget.  In  No- 
vember of  1979,  the  Coast  Guard's  principal 
supplier  of  fuel,  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center,  raised  fuel  prices  by  31  percent.  Then 
in  February  of  1980  the  Defense  Fuel  Supply 
Center  more  than  doubled  Its  price  for  fuel. 
As  a  result  the  President  has  requested  fiscal 
year  1980  supplemental  appropriations  total- 
ling $29.1  million  for  the  Coast  Guard  to 
partially  offset  the  Increased  cost  of  fuel.  Un- 
less the  Euppelmentals  are  granted,  the  Coast 
Guard  will  be  forced  to  curtail  severely  Its 
activities  during  the  fourth  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1980.  Thus  this  waiver  is  necessary  to 
allow  consideration  of  the  supplemental  re- 
quired to  enable  the  Coast  Guard  to  fulfill  Its 
many  important  responsibilities. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON   VETERANS'   AFTAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  California 
I  Mr.  Cranston)  ,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  would 
like  to  announce,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  hearing 
schedule  of  the  committee  for  the  month 
of  May. 

On  Wednesday,  May  21,  beginning  at 
9  a.m..  in  room  412  of  the  Russell  Senate 
OflQce  Building,  the  committee  will  be 
conducting  a  hearing  on  Vietnam  vet- 
erans readjustment  experiences  and 
oversight  of  Veterans'  Administration 
programs  intended  to  provide  readjust- 
ment assistance  to  Vietnam  veterans, 
primarily  focusing  on  oversight  of  the 
readjustment  counseling  program  au- 
thorized under  the  Veterans'  Health 
Care  Amendments  of  1979  'Public  Law 
96-22).  Participants  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, VA  Vet  Centers,  veterans  service 
organizations,  and  individuals  concerned 
with  Vietnam-era  veterans  readjust- 
ment. 

Questions  regarding  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Molly  Milligan  of 
the  committee  staff  at  (202)  224-9126. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    CHILD    AND    HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  ,  who  serves  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Child  and  Hu- 
man Development,  I  would  like  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  the  oversight  hear- 
ing scheduled  by  the  subcommittee  for 
May  22  on  the  topic  of  infant  mortality 
and  preventable  birth  defects  has  been 
postponed  until  further  notice. 

SUBCOMMITTEES  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  EFTICIENCT 
AND  THE   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittees  on  Governmental  EfiQ- 
ciency  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
on  Federal  Spending  Practices  and  Open 
Government  will  hold  a  joint  hearing 
concerning  the  recent  annual  report  of 


the  Department  of  Energy  Inspector 
General  and  S.  1548,  legislation  designed 
to  place  the  Inspectors  General  at  Ener- 
gy and  HEW  under  the  same  statute 
covering  the  other  Inspector  General  of- 
fices. The  hearing  will  take  place  on  May 
21  at  10  a.m.  in  3302  Dirksen  Senate 
OflQce  Building,* 

SELECT  COMMrTTEE  ON   INDIAN   AfTAIXS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  pubhc,  a  change  in 
scheduling  of  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing,  scheduled  for  May  20,  1980, 
has  been  changed  to  May  22,  1980.  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m..  in  room  1318  Dirksen 
Senate  OfiBce  Building.  Testimony  is  in- 
vited regarding  S.  2513,  a  bill  to  provide 
a  program  for  an  'Operation  Bootstrap" 
for  the  American  Indian  in  order  to  cre- 
ate meaningful  jobs  and  to  improve  con- 
ditions among  Indians  and  non-Indians . 
on  reservations  and  in  other  communi- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN   AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

A  hearing  is  scheduled  for  July  29, 
1980.  beginning  at  10  a.m..  in  room  6226 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  is  invited  regarding  S.  2166. 
a  bill  to  promote  the  development  of  Na- 
tive American  culture  and  art. 

For  further  information  regarding  this 
hea^4ng  you  may  wish  to  contact  Max 
Richtman  of  the  committee  staff  on  ex- 
tension 224-2251.  Those  wishing  to  testi- 
fy or  who  wish  to  submit  a  written  state- 
ment for  the  hearing  record  should  write 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  DC, 
20510. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  resolution  which  would  have 
provided  a  supplemental  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1980  or  more  than  $3  bil- 
lion for  the  food  stamp  program,  which 
would  mean  a  total  outlay  in  fiscal  year 
1980  of  about  $9.2  billion  for  this  pro- 
gram. I  also  voted  against  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  conference  report 
which  provided  $2.55  billion  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear.  Mr.  President. 
that  my  votes  were  not  based  on  a  lack 
of  concern  for  the  poor  and  indigent.  I 
certainly  believe  that  their  very  legiti- 
mate need  for  food  stamp  assistance 
should  be  met.  My  opposition  to  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  based  upon 
my  strong  conviction  that  the  food  stamp 
program  is  the  subject  of  fraud  and 
abuse,  that  its  eligibility  provisions  are 
too  liberal,  and  that  it  affords  benefits  to 
persons  who  should  not  receive  them,  as 
a  result  of  which  the  cost  of  the  program 
IS  exploding  at  a  rate  which  is  absolutely 
unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  the  food  stamp  program 
was  originally  intended  for  the  very 
poor.   Now,  however,   about  21   million 
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Americans   participate  in   it — approxi- 
mately 1  out  of  every  10  Americans.  Re- 


"I  WAS  JUST  INFURIATED" 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 


Abortion  and  Complete  Family  Planning 
Services  office  located  In  the  Skyline  Plaza  In 
Falls  Church. 
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he  Is  operating  an  abortion  clinic  rather  than 
an  office  service  as  Tran  claims.  If  the  state 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Con- 
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Americans  participate  in  it — approxi- 
mately 1  out  of  every  10  Americans.  Re- 
liable estimates  are  that  one  out  of  seven 
Americans  would  participate  if  all  who 
are  eligible  applied  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  runaway  growth  of 
this  program  is  literally  staggering.  The 
food  stamp  program  originated  as  a  pilot 
or  experiment  in  1961,  and  I  understand 
that  the  cost  was  less  than  $6  million. 
In  1965,  the  cost  was  only  $35  million. 
In  1975,  only  5  years  ago,  the  expendi- 
tures reached  $4.7  billion,  and  the  cost 
for  fiscal  year  1980  is  estimated,  as  I 
have  said,  at  $9.2  billion.  The  number  of 
recipients  of  food  stamps  has  risen  from 
4.3  million  in  1970  to  about  21  million 
today. 

Let  me  say  again.  Mr.  President,  that 
I  sympathize  very  much  with  the  truly 
needy  and  indigent.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  see  Americans  starve.  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  see  our  people  under- 
nourished. I  am  entirely  willing  to  pro- 
vide food  stamp  assistance  to  those  who 
have  a  real  and  genuine  need. 

What  has  happened  with  this  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President,  as  with  many 
others,  is  that  it  has  been  expanded  and 
liberalized  to  the  point  that  the  growth 
is  absolutely  astounding.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  program,  and  many  persons 
are  receiving  food  stamps  who  are  not 
eligible  for  them.  This  costs  the  taxpay- 
ers additional  hundreds  of  millions — 
even  billions — of  dollars.  I  have  joined 
every  effort  to  tighten  up  this  law.  but 
we  fail  to  get  a  majority  to  stand  firm 
and  bring  about  a  needed  reform. 

I  know  that  there  are  those.  Mr. 
President,  who  favor  further  liberaliza- 
tion and  expansion  of  this  program. 
They  will  not  willingly  make  the  appro- 
priate cuts  which  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary if  we  are  to  get  this  program  under 
control.  In  fact.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
liberalized  eligibility  criteria  provided  by 
S.  1309.  the  supplemental  food  stamp  au- 
thorization bill,  which  the  Senate  has 
already  agreed  to.  are  implemented  a 
family  of  four  with  an  income  of  $14,878 
a  year  will  nonetheless  be  eligible  for 
food  stamps.  Those  who  are  making 
$16,000  a  year  have  a  legitimate  right  to 
object  strongly  and  vehemently  to  paying 
taxes  to  put  food  on  the  table  for  those 
making  almost  $15,000  a  year.  I  have 
never  voted  for  such  an  arrangement 
and  do  not  intend  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  should  at- 
tack this  problem  as  rapidly  and  as 
vigorously  as  possible.  The  Congress 
urgently  needs  to  enact  remedial  legis- 
lation which,  to  the  extent  possible  will 
eliminate  or  at  least  reduce  fraud,  cheat- 
ing, and  other  abuses,  will  tighten  and 
restrict  eligibility,  will  bring  the  program 
under  better  control,  and  will  otherwise 
coritoibute  to  the  efBcient  administration 
of  the  program  and  reduce  the  cost  of  it 
I  feel  certain  that  many  Members  share 
these  objectives  and  committees  wiU  act 
to  achieve  them  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible. I  can  assure  them  that  they  will 
have  my  wholehearted  support  in  such 
an  effort.  I  believe  we  are  giving  millions 
who  are  not  truly  needy  a  free  ride  S^ 

L,r,^fK*!"*'  l"  extremely  anxious  to  do 
something  about  lt.« 


"I  WAS  JUST  INFURIATED" 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President. 
I  want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  by  Karlyn  Barker  titled 
"'I  was  Just  Infuriated':  Quoted  Price 
of  $140  for  Abortion  Billed  to  Insurance 
Firm  as  $410." 

The  article  describes  a  common,  even 
prevalent  problem:  Patients  are  billed 
one  price  if  they  pay  themselves,  and  a 
much  higher  price  if  insurance  pays. 

Max  Fine,  of  the  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that — 

Inflationary  billing  and  reimbursements 
happen  all  the  time.  Health  Insurance  Is  In- 
flationary, and  when  a  third  party  pays,  peo- 
ple don't  argue  about  the  costs.  .  .  .  When 
you  have  Insurance,  the  cost  Is  double. 

■While  Mr.  Fine  and  I  disagree  on  the 
solution,  it  is  clear  that  we  agree  on  the 
problem.  I  beheve  that  the  solution  is 
not  further  Government  involvement, 
further  Goverrunent  regulation,  but  is 
competition. 

Ms.  Barker's  article  vividly  illustrates 
what  a  number  of  us  have  been  saying 
recently:  "Without  competitive  influ- 
ences, the  costs  of  health  care  are  enor- 
mously inflated." 

We  have  received  a  great  deal  of  favor- 
able comment  on  our  Health  Incentives 
Reform  Act  of  1970,  S.  1968,  which  I 
have  sponsored  along  with  Senators 
BoREN  and  Heinz.  But  I  must  express 
disappointment  with  the  reaction  of 
some  businesses,  whose  support  I  most 
expect. 

Employers  are  paying  the  price.  They 
pay  the  premiums  which  then  are  doled 
out.  as  in  this  case,  to  providers  charging 
300  percent  more  when  "insurance  pays." 
"Insurance"  does  not  pay.  the  employers 
pay. 

I  was  honestly  amazed  to  receive  a 
letter  from  a  major  business  organiza- 
tion executive  saying,  in  part,  that 
"business  and  industrial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  are  already 
meeting  the  substantial  costs  of  health 
care  services."  The  point  is.  businesses 
are  paying  far  more  than  necessary:  they 
are  contributing  to  a  system  that  ignores 
free  enterprise  and  by  its  very  nature 
escalates  health  costs. 

I  recommend  the  following  Washing- 
ton Post  article  to  readers  of  the  Record. 
It  illustrates  beautifully  the  dangerous 
irrationality  of  our  current  health  in- 
surance system. 

The  article  follows: 

"I  Was  Just  Infuriated" — Quoted  Price  or 
>140  FOR  Abortion  Bnxis  to  Insurance 
PlXM  AS  (410 

(By  Karlyn  Barker) 

When  a  Fairfax  County  housewife,  already 
the  mother  of  four,  recently  decided  to  have 
an  abortion,  she  contacted  a  Washington 
area  abortion  service  and  was  told  the  cost 
would  be  mo. 

The  woman.  like  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, had  medical  Insurance.  After  the  abor- 
tion, the  doctor  sent  her  Insurance  carrier. 
Prudential,  a  bill  for  »410. 

"I  wts  Just  Infuriated  when  I  realized 
what  had  happened."  said  the  woman.  Steph- 
anie Covington.  32,  who  received  a  copy 
from  the  Insurance  company  of  the  check 
It  had  sent  to  Dr  De  Dlnh  Tran,  the  physi- 
cian  who   performed   the  operation   at   the 


Abortion  and  Complete  Family  Planning 
Services  office  located  In  the  Skyline  Plaza  In 
Falls  Church. 

Covington's  experience  Is  repeated  In  clin- 
ics and  doctors  offices  around  the  country, 
according  to  health  and  insurance  experts. 
They  warn  that  the  practice  of  charging  a 
higher  fee  for  patients  with  insurance  cov- 
erage Is  a  major  reason  for  soaring  insur- 
ance premiums  and  medical  costs. 

"It  is  a  classic  problem,"  said  Sidney 
Wolfe,  director  of  the  consumer-oriented 
Health  Research  Group.  "Some  surgeons  ac- 
tually brag  about  how  they  charge  more  to 
insurance-covered  patients.  And  there's  noth- 
ing illegal  about  it." 

Although  Wolfe  cited  another  case  of  an 
abortion  clinic  in  Baltimore  that  charges 
Blue  Shield  $350  and  nonlnsured  patients 
$165.  he  said  that  abortions  are  by  no  means 
the  only  medical  services  that  operate  under 
two-price  systems. 

Because  Insurance  companies  pay  claims 
based  on  the  prevailing  rate  that  doctors 
charge  in  a  particular  geographical  region, 
"there's  a  built-in  Incentive  to  raise  fees, 
and  the  cost  keeps  going  up  and  up,'  Wolfe 
complained. 

In  the  Washington  area,  for  example.  In- 
surance firms  regard  $450  as  the  average 
cost  of  an  abortion  That  flgure  is  based  on 
a  sampling  of  abortion  fees  charged  by  phy- 
sicians and  makes  no  distinction  between 
abortions  performed  in  clinics  and  those 
performed  In  a  doctor's  private  office. 

Thus,  according  to  a  Prudential  spokes- 
man, the  firm  did  not  balk  when  it  received 
a  bill  for  $410  from  Dr.  Tran 

"If  we  had  known  he  was  quoting  a  price 
of  $140.  that's  all  he  would  have  gotten."  said 
Clifford  Hoch.  Jr ,  a  Prudential  vice  presi- 
dent. "But  If  an  individual  health  care  pro- 
vider has  no  ethics,  he  can  charge  whatever 
he  wants  up  to  the  usual  and  customary 
limit  before  we'll  raise  any  questions." 

Covington  and  Dr.  Wolfe  argued  that  the 
Prudential  reimbursement  was  all  the  more 
galling  because  most  abortion?  performed 
In  the  first  trimester  of  a  pregnancy  are  rela- 
tively inexpensive. 

"The  highest  price  I  was  ever  quoted  over 
the  phone  was  $175."  said  Covington,  echo- 
ing Wolfe's  statement  that  a  $350  to  $460 
insurance  reimbursement  is  "way  out  of 
line"  with  what  regular  clinics  charge. 

At  the  Falls  Church  facility  Dr.  Tran  and 
his  office  assistant.  Ngoc  Tsl.  said  abortion 
costs  there  depend  on  a  patient's  ability  to 
pay    and   on    the   method   of   payment. 

"If  you  bring  cash,  it's  $140."  Tsl  told  an- 
other person  who  called  the  office.  "If  we  bill. 
It's  more"  She  said  the  regular  cost  of  an 
abortion  is  $350  "unless  the  person  Is  poor 
and  cannot  afford  to  pay." 

She  and  Dr.  Tran  denied  they  had  billed 
Covington  or  other  patients  more  than  $140 
Just  because  they  had  insurance  The  $140. 
they  paid,  "was  , lust  a  deposit." 

Covington  said  the  woman  who  answered 
the  phone  at  the  office  never  asked  for  any 
fee  higher  than  $140  and  never  asked  about 
her  ability  to  pay 

"I  called  twice,  and  both  times  they  told 
me  to  bring  a  check  for  $140."  she  recalled 
"They  never  mentioned  any  other  amount  or 
suggested  it  was  a  deposit — if  they  had.  I 
would  have  gone  to  where  I  could  get  the 
abortion  for  $175." 

Although  Covington  found  Dr.  Tran's  PsHs 
Church  office  listed  In  the  telephone  book 
under  the  name.  Abortion  and  Complete 
Family  Planning  Services,  the  'Vietnamese 
physician  paid  yesterday  that  he  rarely  per- 
forms such  operations.  He  said  his  specialties 
are  acupuncture,  obstetrics  and  family  plan- 
ning, which  he  has  practiced  since  coming  to 
the  United  States  10  years  ago. 

Since  abortion  clinics  must  be  licensed  by 
the  state,  a  Virginia  health  official  said  he  1« 
checking   into   Dr.   Tran's  practice  to  see  li 
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he  is  operating  an  abortion  clinic  rather  than 
an  office  service  as  Tran  claims  If  the  state 
decides  the  doctor  is  operating  a  clinic  out 
of  his  office,  which  Tran  denies.  Tran  could 
encounter  additional  difficulties:  he  Is  not  a 
board  certified  gynecologist,  and  state  law 
requires  that  abortion  clinics  have  a  certified 
specialist  on  their  staffs. 

Covington  said  her  suspicions  were  first 
aroused  when  she  showed  up  at  Tran's  office 
and  was  told  they  would  keep  her  check 
while  they  processed  the  Insurance  forms. 
The  woman  filling  out  the  forms  began  to 
Include  several  additional  charges  for  labo- 
ratory tests  until  Covington  told  her  none 
had  been  performed,  Covington  said. 

The  only  unusual  aspect  of  her  case,  Cov- 
ington said,  was  her  need  for  a  special  shot 
to  counteract  an  Rh  negative  blood  condi- 
tion. Even  then,  she  was  told  the  shot  would 
cost  $25  but  later  discovered  Prudential  had 
been  billed  $60.  This  brought  the  total  bill 
to  $410. 

Prudential  paid  $335.50,  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  final  bill,  according  to  the  terms  of 
Covington's  policy. 

Covington,  whose  husband  notified  the 
Insurance  company  of  the  discrepancy,  said 
she  felt  those  who  operate  the  cUnlc  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  situation. 

"Besides,"  she  added,  "If  the  billing  sys- 
tem is  really  legitimate,  why  didn't  I  get  a 
bill  for  the  difference  between  what  they 
charged  and  what  Prudential  paid?"  Her 
original  check  for  $140  was  returned  to  her, 
and  she  said  she  never  has  been  asked  to 
pay  the  remaining  amount  of  the  $410  billed 
to  the  company. 

"They  probably  figured  I'd  never  say  any- 
thing about  It,  '  said  Covington,  who  was  six 
weeks  pregnant  when  she  had  the  abortion. 

According  to  Prudential's  Hoch,  "more  of- 
ten that  not.  If  an  Individual  doesn't  have 
to  pay  anything,  they  never  tell  you  any- 
thing We  send  out  copies  of  the  bill  to 
make  them  aware  of  it,  but  it's  rare  that  It's 
brought  to  our  attention." 

The  insurance  company  says  it  is  investi- 
gating the  case  and  will  be  contacting  Dr. 
Tran. 

Max  Fine,  executive  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  National  Health  Insurance,  said 
inflationary  billing  and  reimbursements 
"happen  all  the  time.  Health  Insurance  is  In- 
flationary, and  when  a  third  party  pays,  peo- 
ple don't  argue  about  the  costs." 

Arguing  that  insurance  benefits  should  be 
prencgotiated  so  that  doctors  and  hospitals 
would  be  encouraged  to  hold  costs  down. 
Pine  said  the  present  Insurance  system — 
subsidized  by  business  and  Industry — keeps 
driving  costs  up. 

"When  you  have  Insurance,  the  cost  is 
double,"  he  said.  "Chrysler  in  this  country 
pays  $2,500  per  worker  for  health  benefits, 
but  Chrysler  In  Canada  pays  one-third 
that. "9 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  6081  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Mon- 
day, following  the  swearing  in  of  the 
new  Senator,  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Order  No.  654, 
H.R.  6081,  an  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  as- 
sistance in  support  of  peaceful  and 
democratic  processes  of  development  In 
Central  America, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object.  It  Is 
my  understanding  there  Is  no  time 
agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is 
correct. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  aU 
Senators. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at  1:01 
p.m.,  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:22  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
OflBcer  (Mr.  Baucus)  . 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY— EXECUTIVE  I,  96TH 
CONGRESS,  2d  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  injunction  of  secrecy 
be  removed  from  the  Tax  Convention 
with  the  Republic  of  Cyprus,  signed  at 
Nicosia  on  March  26.  1980  (Executive  I, 
96th  Congress,  second  session) ,  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  ask  that  it  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  the  first 
time,  that  it  be  referred,  with  accom- 
panying i>apers,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cyprus 
for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation  and 
the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  income,  together  with  a 
related  exchange  of  notes,  signed  at 
Nicosia  on  March  26,  1980.  For  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  I  also  transmit  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  generally  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  United  States  model  in- 
come tax  convention,  with  certain  de- 
partures to  accommodate  aspects  of 
Cypriot  law.  In  addition,  special  provi- 
sions included  in  the  Convention  assure 
that  any  concessions  granted  by  the 
United  States  accrue  to  the  benefit  only 
of  residents  of  Cyprus  and  not  to  third 
coimtry  residents. 

The  Convention  also  provides  that  the 
business  profits  of  a  resident  of  one  coun- 
try may  be  taxed  by  the  other  only  if  they 
are  attributable  to  a  permanent  estab- 
lishment in  the  other  country.  In  addi- 
tion, an  individual  who  is  a  resident  of 
one  state  may  be  taxed  by  the  other  state 
on  income  from  personal  services  per- 
formed in  the  other  if  certain  tests  are 
met  relating  to  the  nature  of  his  prefer- 
ence in  that  other  country. 


I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Con- 
vention and  advice  and  consent  to  its 
ratification. 

Juonr  Casrb. 

The  White  House,  May  16.  1980. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  convene  on  Monday  at 
11 :30  a.m.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  swearing  in  of  the  new  Senator  from 
Maine  precede  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders,  if  circumstances  at  that  time 
should  direct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'XTID.  It  can  be 
either  way.  The  swearing  in  may  precede 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders,  or 
vice  versa. 

ORDER  DESIGNATING  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANS- 
ACTION cr  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  OK 
MONDAY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B'ifRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  then 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 12  o'clock  meridian,  with  Senators 
permitted  to  speak  during  that  period  up 
to  2  minutes  each,  and  that  at  12  noon 
the  Senate  then  proceed  with  the  order 
that  has  already  been  entered,  which  was 
entered  earlier  today,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Nicaragua  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY,  MAY  19, 
1980,  AT  11:30  AJyI. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  ^as  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  2:27  p.m..  recessed  until  Mon- 
day, May  19,  1980.  at  11:30  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  16, 1980: 

In  the  Armt 

The  followlng-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  in  grade  as  follows : 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Roscoe  Robinson,  Jr ,  495-28- 
6662.  Army  of  the  United  States  (brlgfcdler 
general,  u!s.  Army) . 

In  the  Navt 
Vice  Adm.   Robert  B.  Baldwin.  US.  Navy 

(age  57) .  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  James  H  Doyle.  Jr..  U.S.  Navy 
(age  55) ,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  6233. 
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Ik  the  Navt 


Arthur  O.  Cravets 


James  E.  Henshaw 


Gerald  L.  Miller 


May  16,  1980 


Don  P.  Schafer.  Jr. 


May  19,  1980 
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In  thx  Navy 


Vice  Adm.  Charles  H.  Grlfflths,  U.S.  Navy, 
(age  58)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  Y  Kaufman,  XT.S.  Navy, 
(age  56)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  5233 

Vice  Adm.  John  H.  Nicholson.  US.  Navy, 
(age  55)  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral  on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5233. 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties 
of  great  Importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
5231,  for  appointment  while  so  serving  as 
follows : 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.   Gordon  R.   Nagler.   U.S.   Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  having  been 
designated  for  command  and  other  duties  of 
great  Importance  and  responsibility  in  the 
grsule  of  vice  admiral  within  the  contempla- 
tion of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
5231,  for  appointment  while  so  serving  as 
follows : 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Steven  A.  White,  US.  Navy. 

Rear  Adsa.  John  S.  Jenkins,  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps,  US  Navy,  to  be  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General  of  the  Navy  with  the  rank 
of  rear  admiral,  for  a  term  of  4  years  pur- 
suant to  title  10,  United  States  Code  section 
5148  (b)  and  (c). 

Rear  Adm.  Thomaa  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  US. 
Navy,  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and  Reports 
In  the  Department  of  the  Navy  for  a  term  of 
3  years  pursuant  to  title  10,  United  Stat«s 
Code,  section  5064. 

In  the  Aib  Force 

The  following-named  Air  Force  cadets  to 
be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law :  , 

Joseph  M.  Sample  I 

AlTln  D.  Sears 

In    the    Marine    Corps 

The  following-named  male  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  temporary  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5769: 

Paul  R  Aadnesen  Randolph  H.  Brlnkley 

Michael  C.  Abajian        John  F.  Brosnan,  Jr. 
William  O.  Adamaltis  Neil  J  Bross 
John  L.  Adklnson.  Jr.   Donald  P  Brown 
John  H.  Admire  Roland  J  Brunelle 

Allan  A.  Algoso,  Jr         Kenneth  T  Brunsvold 
Jose  G.  Alonzo  John  D,  Buckelew 

Granville  R.  Amos         Raymond  M.  Burns 
Charles  W.  Anderson    John  G.  Burns 
Denis  J  Anderson,  Jr   Jerry  R,  Cadick 
Lee  H   Anderson  William  L   Cadleux 

Joseph  U.  Arroyo  David  L.  Caldon 

John  P.  Aymond,  Jr.  Charles  M  Calhoon 
Lorenzo  R.  Bancells  Wallace  L  Campbell 
Barry  V  Banks  Jack  R  Campbell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Barba  Ray  G  Canada 

Charles  E.  Bamett  William  D  Carr.  Jr. 
James  B.  Barr  John  R.  Carswell  n 

William  E.  Bartels.  Jr.  Thomas  W.  Carter  III 
Merrill  L.  Bartlett         Hubert  L.  Causey 
Dennis  D  Beckman      Charles  W   Cheatham 
Raymond  H.  John  A.  Clrle 

Bednarsky  Philip  C.  Clsneros 

Robert  A.  Beeler  John  R.  Clickener 

Thomas  M.  Beldon  William  H.  Cllmo  Jr. 
Michael  C.  Bell  Michael  H.  Collier 

Rudy  W.  Bernard  Joseph  P.  Colly 

Richard  J.  BlanchneldGeorge  M.  Connell 
Carl  R.  Bledsoe  David  C.  Corbett 

Andrew  J.  Blenkle         Ronald  J.  Coulter 
Donald  E.  Bonsper        Thomaa  N.  Cox 
Thomas  A.  Bowdltcto    Merle  L.  Crabb 
John  T.  Boyer  Thomas  P.  Craig.  Jr 


Arthur  O.  Cravets 
John  D.  Cummlngs 
Gary  J.  Cummins 
Jack  W.  Cunningham 
Ronald  J.  Curtis 
Reld  E.  Dahart 
William  M.  Dale 
Ronald  M.  E)amura 
Walter  E.  Danlell 
John  J   David 
Douglas  M.  Davidson 
William  A.  Davidson 

in 

Charles  R.  Davis 
Peter  K.  Davis 
Stephen  M.  Day 
Walter  S.  Deforest 
Conrad  A.  Delateur  Jr. 
Gerald  L   Dereberry 
James  A.  Derrlco  Jr. 
Kenneth  W.  Dewey 
Bruce  H.  Dewoolfson 

Jr. 
William  J.  Dlbello 
Gary  D.  Dockendorff 
Richard  E.  Donaghy 
Robert  J.  Dougal 
David  Douglas  III 
James  J.  Doyle  Jr. 
JohnB.  Dudley  III 
Thomas  M.  Early 
Edgar  J.  Easton  Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Edmunds 
Larry  M   Edwards 
William  E.  Egen 
Sidney  A   Eilertson 
George  K   Eubanks 
Leroy  B.  Evans 
John  P   Parrel 
Mark  P.  Felske 
George  I.  Felt.  Jr. 
Raymond  W.  Fesper- 

man 
Dennis  M.  Plnnance 
William  C.  Flte 
Dennis  R.  Fltz 
Donald  P.  Fix 
Joseph  G.  Flynn 
Walter  H.  Flynn,  Jr. 
Philip  A   Forbes 
William  R.  Ford 
William  A.  Forney 
David  E.  Foss 
Donald  R.  Prank 
Paul  A.  Fratarcangeio 
Dennis  B.  Pryrear 
Randolph  A   Gangle 
David  P   Garner 
Dixon  B.  Garner 
Jerald  B.  Gartman 
Charles  L.  George 
Jerry  R.  German 
Wayne  M.  Gibbons 
Walter  M   Gibbs 
Woody  P.  GllUland 
Roger  H.  Gingrich,  Jr 
John  T.  Glpson 
James  P   Gleason 
Robert  E.  Godwin 
Humberto  Gonzalez 
Jerome  E.  Goodrich 
John  H.  Grant 
Donald  A.  Gressly 
Richard  H.  Griffin 
Gordon  H.  Gunnlss 
Clarence  L.  Guthrie, 

Jr. 
David  I.  Habermacher 

Jr. 
Samuel  T.  Hall 
James  C   Hallman  II 
James  W   Hardy 
Joe  M.  Hargrove 
Robert  L   Harrison 
Richard  T  Harry 
James  G.  Hart 
Eric  E.  Hastings 
Orvllle  E   Hay 
Stanley  E   Haynes 
William  E.  Healy 
Hans  R   Heinz 
Phillip  R.  Hemming 
Roger  M.  Henry 


James  E.  Henshaw 
Dennis  B   Herbert 
Leslie  B   Herman 
Donnie  H   Hester 
Milton  J   Hester 
Francis  E.  Heurlng 
David  A.  Higley 
Steven  M.  Hinds 
Howard  M.  Hoffman 
Marvin  T  Hopgood, 

Jr. 
David  Howe 
Merlin  R.  Huckemeyer 
Stanley  P.  Huey,  Jr. 
Robert  A   Hughes 
Charles  H.  Ingraham. 

Jr. 
Thomas  R.  Irvine 
Grant  G.  Jacobsen 
James  W.  Jacobson 
Roger  M   Jaroch 
Gordon  R.  Jefferson 
Gerald  O.  Jenson 
Robert  J.  Johnson.  Jr. 
Paul  S.  Johnston 
John  N.  Jolley.  Jr. 
Virgil  W.  Jones.  Jr. 
David  A.  Jones 
Fred  L.  Jones 
Gerald  W.  Jones 
Thomas  L.  Jones 
Louis  S.  Jumbercotta. 

Jr. 
John  F.  Juul 
Patrick  J.  Kahler 
Richard  J.  Kalata 
William  M.  Kay 
James  H.  Kean 
Arthur  J   Keener 
Robert  F.  Kehres 
Thomas  W.  Kelly 
Norman  G.  Ken- 
Robert  E  Kiah,  Jr. 
Lynn  J.  Kimball 
Kenneth  J.  Kiriaco- 

poulos 
Robert  H   Klrkpatrick 

Jr. 
Edward  J   Kline 
John  E.  Knight,  Jr. 
David  E.  Knop 
Lawrence  C   Kutchma 
Alexander  E.  Lancast- 
er 
Shelton  F.  Lankford 
Robert  L.  Larkln 
James  H.  Lavelle 
William  F.  Lawlor,  III 
Walker  M   Lazar 
Charles  D   Lea 
Harry  E  Lee,  HI 
Jay  C   Linie 
Stephen  E   Lindblom 
David  B   Littell 
Junior  D   Littlejohn 
James  L.  Lucas 
Brice  R.  Luedtke 
Herbert  G   Lyles 
Bertie  D.  Lynch 
Douglas  C   Maccaskill 
Rudolph  J.  Maikis 
Robert  M.  Mallard 
Michael  G.  Malone 
John  M.  Maloney 
David  P.  Martin 
Edward  O.  Massman 
Robert  L.  Matlosz 
Frederick  H.  Matthys. 

Jr. 
Robert  E.  Mattingly 
Patrick  J.  McCann 
James  E.  McClenahan, 

Jr. 
Darvl  S.  McClung.  Jr 
Stephen  R.  McComb 
John  J.  McDermott 
Thomas  C.  McDonald 
John  C.  McGee 
John  P   McMahon 
Thomas  H.  Meurer 
Garv  G  Meyers 
Perry  W.  Miles,  III 
Donald  J.  Miller,  Jr. 
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Don  P.  Schafer,  Jr. 
Thomas  A.  Schelb 
Edward  C.  Schriber 
Ernst  U.  Schultes 


Gerald  L.  Miller 
George  J.  Mlske 
Stuart  J.  Mock 
John  R.  Moore 
William  O.  Moore.  Jr.  Bruce  A.  Schwanda 
Joseph  G.  Morra  Richard  E.  Schwartz 

Joseph  J.  Morrlsey  III  Thomas  E,  Schwartz 
Michael  J.  Moss  James  E.  Secrlst 

Joseph  F.  Mullane,  Jr.  Vytautas  S.  Senkus 
James  E.  Murphy  Merlyn  A.  Sexton 

James  W.  Murphy         William  C.  Shaver 
William  F.  Murphy       Stanford  E.  Sheaffer 
John  D.  Murray  John  D.  Shlnnlck 

James  M.  Mutter  Michael  F.  Shlsler 

Lonnie  M.  Myers  Raul  A.  Slfuentea 

Richard  I.  Neal  Gordon  P.  Smith 

David  W.  Nelson  Ronald  L.  Smith 

Ronald  S.  Neubauer     Stephen  K.  Smith 
Robert  G.  NunniUy      Frank  R.  Soderstrom 
Ronald  C.  Dates  William  R.  Spicer 

Donald  J.  O'Connor      Robert  C.  Springer 
George  W.  O'Dell  Ray  L.  Springfield 

Thomas  F.  O'Malley.     Michael  A.  Stankosky 

Jr.  Gregory  C.  Steele 

Kevin  P.  O'Mara  Thomas  W.  Steele 

Edward  P.  O'Neill  Eugene  A.  Steffen 

Vincent  E.  ONeUl         Louis  C  Stengel  III 
James  M.  O'Rourke.      Joseph  D,  Stewart 

Jr.  Raymond  A.  Stewart, 

Fred  Palka  Jr. 

Paul  A.  Pankey  Charles  R.  Stichter  11 

William  A.  Parker  William  A.  Stickney 
David  N.  Pedersen  Roy  J.  Stocking.  Jr. 
James  P.  Pennell  James  F.  Stodola 

Jack  P   Perry  Edward  G.  Stuckrath, 

Kenneth  B.  Petersen        Jr. 
Robert  L.  Peterson       Robert  J.  Sullivan 
William  E.  Phelps         Russell  H.  Sutton 
John  D.  Phillips  Charles  T.  Sweeney 

Arthur  J.  Plcone.  Jr.  Jerry  K.  Taylor 
Ido  E.  Pistelli  Robert  O.  Tllley 

William  E    Platz  Anthony  P.  Tokarz 

Gerald  J.  Polyascko     Robert  E.  Tschan 
Corbett  G.  Pool  Phillip  E.  Tucker 

Michael  E.  Popelka      FYank  L.  Turner 
Stephen  P.  Porcarl.  Jr.  Charles  G.  Tyrian.  Jr. 
Harry  P.  Forth.  Jr.       Gary  R.  Vangysel 
David  G.  Pound  Robert  A.  Vanhouten. 

James  M.  Puckett  Jr. 

Charles  J.  Pyle  George  M.  Vanorden 

Robert  H.  Railey  Richard  H.  Voigt 

Don  T.  Reed  James  A.  VoUendorf 

Henry  L,  Reed  John  M.  Wagner 

Robert  E.  Reedhlll.  Jr.  Alfred  J.  Walke 
Claude  W.  Reinke         Earl  P.  Wallis 
Robert  R.  Renler  George  H.  Walls.  Jr. 

Larry  D    Richards        I.arry  L   Weeks 
David  A.  Richwine       Edwin  W.  Welch 
Clarence  C  Riner  III     Daniel  T.  Wellman.  Jr. 
James  P.  Riordan         Ronald  R.  Welpott 
Joseph  W.  Robben.  Jr.  Robert  F.  Wemheuer 
Lawrence  R.  Robillard  William  D.  Wester 
Gary  H.  Robinson         David  L.  White 
George  R,  Roblson       Harold  B.  WUber 
Richard  J.  Rochford    John  K.  Williams 
Bob  B.  Rodgers  Monroe  F.  Williamson 

Thomas  J.  Romanetz  Robert  T.  Willis 
Herbert  G.  Roser  Gordon  R.  Willson 

George  A.  Ross  Jeffrey  A  Wilson 

Peter  R.  Rounseville      Mansel  M.  Wood 
Glenn  W.  Russell.  Jr.     Lance  P.  Woodburn 
Victor  M.  Russlllo        John  A  Woodhead  III 
Kenneth  S.  Russom     Robert  E.  Teend 
Bernard  R.  Rusthoven  Paul  D.  Toung 
Edward  M.  Rynne         Anthony  C.  Zlnnl 
William  J.  Samblto      Lawrence  M.  Zips.'r 
Durward  T    Savage 

The  following-named  male  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,   Section   5769: 

Gary  H.  Pors  Thomas  W   Kaugher  J 

William  J.  Gwaltney     Antonio  Scenna 

The  following-named  women  officers  of  the 
Marine  Corps  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
Section  5771: 

Harriet  T.  Conway         Janice  C.  Scott 
Dolores  R.  Gresham      Ruth  D.  Woldyla 
Lillian  Hagener 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David  Ford. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  we  place  before  You  the  peti- 
tionvS  of  our  hearts,  and  ask  that  Your 
grace  touch  all  we  do  or  sav.  For  the 
needy  and  those  stricken  by  violence  and 
discord,  we  pray  for  peace,  for  those 
forgotten  and  who  do  not  know  the  secu- 
rity of  home  or  nation,  we  pray  for  sup- 
port. We  remember  the  hostages  and 
their  families,  that  they  will  know  Your 
presence,  and  may  Your  Spirit,  unlimited 
by  place  or  circumstance,  touch  all  peo- 
ple who  look  to  You  for  the  perspective 
of  life,  even  life  eternal.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  6615.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.  Con.  Res  318.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3.  1980.  with  respect 
to  the  Education  Appeal  Board  authorized 
under  section  451  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  319.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  3,  1980.  with  respect 
to  the  arts  in  education  program  authorized 
under  sections  321.  322,  and  323  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HR  5259  An  act  to  name  a  certain  Fed- 
eral building  in  Santa  Fe.  N  Mex..  the  "Jo- 
seph M.  Montoya  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  2648  An  act  to  authorize  funds  to  carry 
out  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of 
1971  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  September  30, 
1981 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  kills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
ouested: 

S.  598.  An  act  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  licenses 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws; 

S.  2134.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  US.  Supreme  Court  Building; 

S  2508  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlsposl- 
iion  of  the  Gila  River  Pima-Maricopa  Indian 
Conmiunlty  Judgment  funds  awarded  in 
dockets  236-A.  236-B.  and  236  E  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S  J.  Res  175.  Joint  resoUition  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  MEET  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
ON  MAY  20.  MAY  21,  AND  MAY  22, 
1980 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  rermitted  to 
meet  during  the  5-minute  rule  on 
May  20.  May  21.  and  May  22, 1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  has  been 
consulted  and  has  approved  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  tell  us  what  the 
purpose  of  this  request  is? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  criminal  code 
revision  is  a  very  important  undertak- 
ing, and  there  are  two  or  three  other 
matters,  including  the  Government  reg- 
ulation, also  under  consideration. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Sensenbrenner  )  and  several  other 
minority  members  indicated  to  some  of 
us  several  times  in  recent  weeks  that 
they  object  to  the  sitting  during  ses- 
sions. I  have  received  no  indication  at 
all  from  them  that  they  have  changed 
their  view. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
spoken  this  morning  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  'Mr.  McClgry*,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  committee, 
and  also  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
I  Mr.  Kindness',  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  my  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice,  and  they  approve  of 
my  request. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would 


say  that  the  gentlemen  I  mentioned  have 
not  changed  their  view,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  takes  10  Members  to  object  to 
the  sitting  of  the  committee. 

If  that  is  the  case  and  there  are  not 
10  Members  here,  I  would  be  constrained 
to  object  to  this  request  because  this  is 
legislative  business  and  in  my  opinion 
it  requires  a  quorum.  Therefore,  I  would 
move  a  call  of  the  House  unless  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  withdraw  his  request. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  iMr. 
Sensenbrenner  I ,  and  I  do  think  that  a 
compromise  or  an  accommodation  Lp  pos- 
sible so  that  his  objection  will  be  met. 
We  worked  out  a  rule  which  will  be  in 
operation  during  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  this  week,  and  I  would  hope 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  accommodation. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  could  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Drinan  '  withdraw  his  request  until  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  occasion 
to  talk  with  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner  I  ? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mar>Tand  is  in 
this  position:  That  it  requires  10  Mem- 
bers to  stand  for  an  objection.  If  not, 
then  the  Chair  could  in  his  discretion 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  a  call  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  feels  certain  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  iMr.  Dri- 
nan i  does  not  want  to  do  that  at  this 
time,  and  perhaps  he  would  withhold  his 
request  until  tomorrow. 

Mr  DRINAN  Mr  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  unanimous-consent  request. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  AMENDMENT  TO 
GIVE  HOSTILE  FIRE  PAY  TO  "NIM- 
ITZ"  TASK  FORCE  PERSONNEL 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
morrow I  intena  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill 
which  will  allow  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  the  officers  and  crew  of  those  ships 
that  have  been  required  to  spend  ab- 
normal periods  of  time  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  Fleet  in  response  to  our  crisis  in 
Iran. 

This  amendment  will  authorize  the 
payment  of  hostile  fire  pay  to  personnel 
attached  to  ships  that  spend  more  than 
84  consecutive  days  <12  weeks)  at  sea 
during  peacetime  operations.  When  the 
Nimitz  task   group   returns  to   Norfolk 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  Proceedings,  e.g^  Q  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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this  weekend  they  will  have  been  at  sea 
continuously  for  144  days.  The  Coral  Sea 
task  group  was  at  sea  for  103  days. 

This  bonus  will  not  cost  a  lot  of  money 
because  the  level  of  hostile  fire  pay  is 
presently  $65  a  month,  and  it  will  only 
apply  to  the  crews  of  about  eight  ships. 
The  total  cost  will  be  approximately  $8 
million. 

Several  members  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  visited  these  ships  dur- 
ing the  Easter  recess.  We  were  all  im- 
pressed with  the  dedication  shown  by 
these  crews,  and  how  willing  they  were 
to  make  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  help 
their  comrades  in  Iran. 

I  wish  we  could  provide  a  bonus  for  all 
the  men  and  women  who  are  taking  part 
In  this  effort ;  however,  this  proposal  will 
allow  us  to  recognize  the  unusual  effort 
that  some  members  of  our  AJl-Volunteer 
Force  have  been  required  to  give  during 
these  "peacetime"  operations. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Washington.  DC. 

May  IS,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.   CNen-i,.  Jr.. 
The     Speaker.     House     of     Representatives. 
Washington,  DC. 

Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  May  15.  1980.  the  Clerk  has 
received  this  date  the  following  message 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate: 

That  the  Senate  agree  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3  and  4  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  545)  entitled  "Joint  resolution  making 
an  urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  vear  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980.  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.". 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

EDMrND     L      HE*fSHAW,     Jr., 

Clerk.  House  of  Representatives. 
By  Tho.mas  E    La!5d. 

Assistant  to  the  Clerk. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  desires  to 
announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 
granted  the  Speaker  on  Thursday.  May 

15.  1980.  the  Speaker  did  on  Fridav.  May 

16.  1980.    sign    the    following    enrolled 
bills: 

S  1309  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  Imorove  food  stamp  program 
fiscal  accountability  throueh  reductions  in 
Inaccurate  ellglbllltv  and  benefit  determina- 
tions: to  improve  the  system  of  deductions; 
to  Increase  rhe  .=peciflc  dollar  limitations  on 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1980  and  1981 
food  stamp  programs:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H.J  Res  545  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980.  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  clause  3ib>  or  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each  mo- 
tion to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  "yeas"  and  "nays" 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1980. 


VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH-CARE    PERSONNEL    ACT 
OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
<H.R.  7102  >  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  promote  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  and  other  health-care  personnel 
in  the  Department  of  Med'c  ne  and  Sur- 
gery of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HR.  7102 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980" 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provided, 
whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or  re- 
peal is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment 
to.  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  provision, 
the  reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code. 
TITLE  I— PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS  PAY 

COMPARABILITY 
permanent   AUTHORrrY   FOR   physicians   and 

DENTISTS   COMPARABILITY    PAY 

Sec.  101.  Section  6(a)  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Physician  and  Dentist  Pay  Com- 
parability Act  of  1975  (38  U.SC.  4118  note) 
relating  to  the  expiration  of  authority  to  en- 
ter into  special  pay  agreem?nts.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "(1)"  and  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (2). 

HEALTH    CARE    PROFESSIONALS    EXEMPTED    FROM 
SENIOR   EXECUTIVE  SERVICE 

Sec  102.  (a)  Section  4101  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new- 
subsection  : 

"(ei  Physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  and  other 
health-care  professionals  employed  by  the 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  ap- 
pointed under  secticn  4103.  4104(1).  or  4114 
of  this  chapter  and  persons  appointed  under 
section  4103(a)(8)  of  this  chapter  are  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  31  of  title  5.  subchapter  VIII  of  chan- 
ter 33  of  such  title,  subchapter  V  of  chapter 
35  of  such  title,  subchapter  II  of  chapter  43 
of  such  title,  section  4507  of  such  title,  sub- 
chapter vni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title,  sub- 
chapter V  of  chapter  75  of  such  title,  and  sec- 
tion 413  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of 
1978". 

(b)  Section  4103(a)  Is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating clause  (8)  as  clause  (9)  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  clause  (7)  the  following  new  clause 
(8): 

"(8)  Such  directors  of  hospitals.  domiclH- 
arles.  medical  centers,  and  outpatient  facili- 
ties as  may  be  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief 
Medical  Director.". 


(c)  Section  4114  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

'(g)  Part-time  appointments  under  this 
section  shall  be  made  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  34  of  title  5." 

REVISION    OP   SPECIAL    PAY    FOR    t'HYSICIANS    AND 
DENTISTS 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
4118.  relating  to  special  pay  for  physicians 
and  dentists.  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  ■•$13,500"  and  "$6,750" 
In  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "$22,000"  and  "$11,000".  respectively;  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2) — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Special"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(A)  Except  as  provided 
In  subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  spe- 
cial" 

(B)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A) ,  (B) .  and 
(C)  of  such  paragraph  as  clauses  (1),  (II). 
and  (ill),  respectively:  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  Special  pay  may  be  paid  under  this 
section  to  a  physician  or  dentist  who  Is  a 
reemployed  annuitant  if  such  physician  or 
dentist  was  automatically  .separated  before 
September  30.  1978.  under  section  8335(a) 
of  title  5,  as  in  effect  before  such  date,  for 
having  become  70  years  of  age.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$5,000"  both  places 
It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$6.- 
900":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$2,500"  both  places 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,- 
450". 

(c)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)(1)  In  the  case  of  eligible  full-time 
physicians  and  e'lglble  full-time  dentists 
appointed  under  this  chapter,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide,  in  addition  to  the  pri- 
mary special  pay  provided  for  in  subsection 
(b)i2)  of  this  section  and  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  incentive  special 
pay  of  no  more  than  $15,100  to  any  eligible 
physician  or  $7,550  to  any  eligible  dentist 
In  prescribing  regulations  to  carry  out  this 
paragraph,  the  Administrator  shall  take  into 
account  only  the  following  factors  and  may 
pay  no  more  than  the  following  per  annum 
amounts  of  Incentive  special  pay  to  any  full- 
time  physician  eligible  therefor  and  no  more 
than  one-half  the  following  per  annum 
amounts  to  any  full-time  dentist  eligible 
therefor  (except  that  a  dentist  may  be  paid 
the  full  amount  specified  in  clauses  (A)  (111), 
(C).  and  (D)  of  this  paragraph)  : 
"(A)(i)  For  full-time  status.  $6,000 
"(11)  For  tenure  of  service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and   Surgery — 

"(I)  of  more  than  the  probatlonarv  period 
or  three  years  (whichever  is  the  lesser)  but 
less  than  seven  years.  $1,350;   and 
"(II)   of  more  than  seven  years.  $2,700 
"(ill)   For  service   in   a  scarce  medical  or 
dental  specialty.  $3,400. 
"(B)   For  service — 

"(1)  as  a  Service  Chief  not  in  a  scarce 
medical  or  dental  specialty  (or  In  a  compara- 
ble position  as  determined  by  the  Chief  Medi- 
cal EMrectoT).  $11,800. 

"(11)  as  a  Service  Chief  in  a  scarce  medical 
or  dental  specialty  (or  in  a  comparable  posi- 
tion as  determined  by  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector). $13,800. 

"(ill)  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  (m-  In  an  Execu- 
tive   Grade.    $13,800. 


"(Iv)  as  a  Deputy  Service  Director,  $14,- 
200. 

"(V)    in  a  Director  Grade.  $14,600. 

"(vl)   as  a  Service  Director,  $14,500. 

"(vil)  as  a  Deputy  Assistant  Chief  Medical 
Director,   $15,200.   and 

"(vlU)  as  an  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medi- 
cal Director  or  Assistant  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector. $15,800. 

"(C)  For  general  or  first  board  certification 
$2,000  or  for  specialty  or  secondary  board 
certification.  $2,500. 

"(D)  For  service  in  certain  remot*  geo- 
graphic locations  having  a  scarcity  of  quali- 
fied physicians  or  dentists  (as  determined  by 
the  Chief  Medical  Director).  $3,400. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  eligible  part-time  phy- 
sicians and  ellglblle  part-time  dentists  ap- 
pointed under  this  chapter,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  provide.  In  addition  to  the  primary 
special  pay  provided  for  In  subsection  (b)  (3) 
of  this  section  and  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  incentive  special  pay  of  no 
more  than  $8,500  to  any  eligible  physician 
or  $4,250  to  any  eligible  dentist.  In  prescrib- 
ing regulations  to  carry  out  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  take  into  account 
only  the  following  factors  and  may  pay  no 
more  than  a  proportional  amount  of  the  fol- 
lowing per  annum  amounts  of  Incentive  spe- 
cial pay  to  any  part-time  physicians  eligible 
therefor  and  no  more  than  a  proportional 
amount  of  one-half  the  following  per  annum 
amounts  to  any  part-time  dentist  eligible 
therefor  (except  that  a  dentist  may  be  paid 
a  proportional  amount  of  the  full  amount 
specified  in  clauses  (A)  (ill),  and  (C),  and 
iD)  of  this  paragraph  I.  which  proportlona' 
amount  shall  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  which  the  part-time  employ- 
ment In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  of  such  physicians  or  dentist  bears 
to  full-time  employment: 

"(A)(i)   For  full-time  st.atus.  $2,000. 

"(11)  For  tenure  of  service  within  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery— 

"(I)  of  more  than  the  probationary  period 
or  three  years  (whichever  is  the  lesser)  but 
less  than  seven  y»ar?.  $'  noO:  and 

"(II)  of  more  than  seven  years.  $2,000. 

"(111)  For  service  in  a  scarce  medical  or 
dental  specialty.  $2,000. 

"(B)  For  service — - 

"(1)  as  a  Service  Chief  not  in  a  scarce 
medical  or  dental  soecialty  (or  in  a  compar- 
able position  as  determined  bv  the  Chief 
Medical  Director).  $5,500, 

"(11)  as  a  Service  Chief  in  a  scarce  medical 
or  dental  specialty  (or  in  a  comparable  posi- 
tion as  determined  bv  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector). $7,000,  and 

"(ill)  as  a  Chief  of  Staff  or  In  an  Executive 
Grade,  $7,000. 

"(C)  For  general  or  first  board  certifica- 
tion. $1,000  or  for  specialty  or  secondary 
board  certification,  $1,250. 

"(D)  For  service  In  certain  remote  geo- 
graphic locations  having  a  scarcity  of  quali- 
fied physicians  or  dentists  (as  determined 
by  the  Chief  Medical  Director).  $2,000. 

"(3)  A  physician  or  dentists  mav  not  be 
provided  special  pay  under  both  clauses  (A) 
and  (B)  cf  pargraph  (1)  or  (2)  (whichever 
is  applicable)  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  In  determining — 

"(1)  the  total  amount  of  special  pay  pro- 
vided under  this  section  to  any  physician  or 
dentist  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
applicability  to  the  special  pay  of  such  phv- 
slcian  or  dentist  of  the  limitation  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  on  the  total 
amount  of  such  special  pay;  and 

"(2)  the  total  amount  of  incentive  special 


pay  provided  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  to  any  physician  or  dentist  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  applicability  to 
the  incentive  special  pay  of  such  physician 
or  dentst  of  the  limitation  specified  in  such 
subsection  on  the  total  amount  of  such  In- 
centive special  pay;  there  will  be  excluded 
any  special  pay  provided  to  such  physician 
or  dentist  under  subsection  (c)(1)(C)  or  ( c ) 
i2)(C)  of  this  section  for  certification  and 
any  special  pay  provided  under  subsection 
(c)(1)(D)  or  (c)(2)(D)  of  this  section  for 
service  in  a  remote  geographic  location". 

(d)  Subsection  (eld)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence 
thereof. 

(e)(1)  Subsection  (f)  of  such  section  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Any"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection,  any  ";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Additional  competition  provided  as 
special  pay  under  this  section  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  basic  pay  for  the  purposes  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  title  5  In  the  case  of  an  employee 
who  is  or  was  a  physician  or  dentist  employed 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  whose 
employment  as  a  physician  or  dentist  in  such 
Department  has  been  or  was  on  a  full-time 
basis  for  not  less  than  15  years". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  annuities  under  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  83  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  beginning  on  or  after  September  30, 
1980. 

(f)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(g)  A  physician  or  dentist  serving  a  pe- 
riod of  obligated  service  pursuant  to  sub- 
chapter IV  of  this  chapter  is  not  eligible  for 
primary  special  pay  or  incentive  special  pay 
under  this  section  during  the  first  three  years 
of  such  obligated  service  and  thereafter  is 
eligible  for  such  pay  only  In  one-half  the 
amount  which  would  otherwise  be  applicable 
to  such  physician  or  dentist.". 

(g)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  pay  periods  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1980. 

RATES  OF  PAY  FOR  PHYSICIANS.  DENTISTS.  AND 
NURSES  TO  BE  ESTABLISHED  TO  CONSIDER 
FULLY  PROFESSIONAL  QUALIFICATIONS  AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  104.  (a)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section; 

"§4119.  Rates  for  pay  for  physicians,  den- 
tists, and  nurses 

•"Notwithstanding  section  5301  of  title  5, 
the  rates  of  pay  for  physicians,  dentists,  and 
nurses  employed  In  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  under  this  subchapter  shall 
be  established  to  consider  fully  the  profes- 
sional qualifications  and  the  professional 
responsibilities  of  such  physicians  dentists, 
and  nurtes."". 

(b)   The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of   such    chapter    Is    amended    by    inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  4118  the 
following  new  item: 
"4119.  Rates  of  pay  for  physicians,  dentists. 

and  nurses  ". 
TITLE    n— VETERANS'    ADMINISTRATION 

HEALTH   PROFESSIONAL   SCHOLARSHIP 

PROGRAM 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    HEALTH     PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOLARSHIP   PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  (a)(1)  Chapter  73  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subchapter: 


"Subchapter    IV — Veterans"    Administration 

Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program 
•'5  4141.  H^stabllshment  of  program;  duration 

"(a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  pro- 
gram to  be  known  as  the  Veterans"  AdmlnU- 
tratlon  Health  Professional  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram (hereinafter  in  this  subrhapter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Scholarship  Program)  to 
assist  in  providing  an  adequate  supply  of 
trained  health -care  personnel  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  for  the  Nation. 

""(b)  The  Administrator  may  not  furnish 
scholarships  to  new  participants  In  the 
Scholarship  Program  after  the  last  day  of 
the  tenth  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the 
first  such  scholarship  is  approved  by  the 
.Administrator 

"§4142.  Eligibility;  application;  written  con- 
tract 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  to  particlpat*  in  the 
Scholarship  Program,  an  Individual  must — 

'•(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be 
enrolled,  as  a  full-time  student  (A)  In  an 
accredited  (as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) educational  institution  in  a  State. 
and  (B)  in  a  course  of  study  or  program 
offered  by  such  an  institution  and  approved 
by  the  Administrator,  leading  to  a  degree  In 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry. 
optometry,  or  nursing  or  leading  to  train- 
ing as  a  physician  assistant  or  expanded- 
functlon  dental  auxiliary; 

'•(2)  submit  an  application  to  the  Admin- 
istrator for  participation  in  the  Scholarship 
Program;  and 

"(3)  sign  and  submit  to  the  Administra- 
tor, at  the  time  of  submittal  of  such  appli- 
cation, a  written  contract  idescril>ed  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section  I  to  accept  pay- 
ment of  a  scholarship  and  to  serve  (in 
accordance  with  this  subchapter)  a  period 
of  obligated  service  as  provided  in  section 
4143  of  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  In  distributing  application  forms 
and  contract  forms  to  Individuals  desiring 
to  participate  in  the  Scholarship  Program, 
the  Administrator  shall  include  with  such 
forms — 

••(A)  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  an  individual  whose  applica- 
tion Is  approved  (and  whose  contract  U 
accepted)  by  the  Administrator,  including 
in  the  summary  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
damages  to  which  the  United  States  la 
entitled  under  section  4144  of  this  title  if 
the  individual  breaches  the  contract;  and 

"(B)  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  regarding  the  Individual's  pro- 
spective participation  In  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram and  service  in  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery 

"(2 1  The  Administrator  shall  make  such 
application  forms,  contract  forms,  and  other 
information  available  to  individuals  desir- 
ing to  participate  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram on  a  date  sufficiently  early  to  ensure 
that  such  individuals  have  adequate  time  to 
prepare  and  submit  such  forms 

••(c)  In  selecting  appIlcanU  for  acceptance 
in  the  Scholarship  Program,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  give  priority.  In  the  following 
order,  to — 

•'(1)  the  applications  of  Individuals  who 
have  previously  received  scholarships  under 
the  Scholarship  Program:  and 

"(2)  applications  of  individuals  made  in  a 
course  of  study  or  program  described  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section 

""(d)(1)  An  individual  becomes  a  partici- 
pant in  the  Scholarship  Program  only  upon 
the  Administrators  approval  of  the  Individ- 
ual's application  submitted  under  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section  and  the  Administra- 
tor's acceptance  of  the  contract  signed  by 
the  individual  under  subsection  (a)(3)  of 
this  section. 
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"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  writ-      Institution  of  the  amounts  of  tuition   and     trator  may,  at  the  request  of  such  Individual, 
ten  notice  to  an  individual  promptly  upon     other    reasonable    educational    expenses    de-     defer  such  date,  until  the  end  of  the  period 
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"■(3)  voluntarily  terminates  the  training  In 


prtated   funds   are  available   for   such   pur-     this  paragraph  have  been  met.  or  that  the 
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■■(2)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  writ- 
ten notice  to  an  individual  promptly  upon 
approval  of  the  individual's  participation  in 
the  Scholarship  Program. 

"(e)  The  written  contract  (referred  to  In 
this  subchapter)  between  the  Administrator 
and  an  individual  shall  contain — 

"  (1 )  an  agreement  that — 

"(A)  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Administrator  agrees  il)  to  pro- 
vide the  Individual  with  a  scholarship  (de- 
scribed In  subsection  (f)  of  this  section)  of 
from  one  to  four  school  years  during  which 
period  the  individual  is  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  described  in  subsection  (a)(l)iB) 
of  this  section,  and  (11)  to  afford  the  Indi- 
vidual the  opportunity  for  employment  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriated 
funds  and  other  qualifications  established  In 
accordance  with  section  4105  of  this  title); 
and 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  individual  agrees — 

"(1)  to  accept  such  a  scholarship: 

"(11)  to  maintain  enrollment  and  attend- 
ance in  a  course  of  study  described  In  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  of  this  section  until  the 
individual   completes  the  course  of  study; 

"(ill)  while  enrolled  in  such  course  of 
study,  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level  of  ac- 
ademic stindlng  (as  prescribed  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Administrator); 

"(Iv)  to  serve  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  for  a  period  of  time  (here- 
inafter in  this  subchapter  referred  to  as  the 
■period  of  obligated  service)  equal  to  the 
greater  of — 

"(I)  one  calendar  year  for  each  school  year 
for  which  the  Individual  was  provided  a 
scholarship  Program,  or 

"(11)  two  calendar  years;  and 

"(v)  serve,  when  the  individual's  period 
of  obligated  service  Is  deferred,  any  addi- 
tional period  of  obligated  service  prescribed 
In  section  4143(b)  (4)  iB)  of  this  title. 

"(2)  a  provision  that  any  financial  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  arising  out  of  a 
contract  entered  Into  under  this  subchapter, 
and  any  obligation  of  the  Individual  which  Is 
conditioned  thereon.  Is  contingent  upon 
funds  being  appropriated  for  scholarships 
under  this  subchapter; 

"(3)  a  statement  of  damages  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  entitled  under  this  subchap- 
ter for  the  individual's  breach  of  the  con- 
tract: and 

"(4)  such  other  statements  of  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  the  Administrator  and  of 
the  individual  as  may  be  appropriate  and 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
chapter 

'(f)(1)  A  scholarship  provided  to  a  stu- 
dent for  a  school  year  under  a  written  con- 
tract under  the  Scholarship  Program  shall 
consist  of — 

"(A)  payment  to.  or  (in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection)  on  behalf 
of,  the  student  of  the  amount  of — 

"(1)  the  tuition  of  the  student  in  such 
school  year;  and 

"(11)  other  reasonable  educational  ex- 
penses, including  fees,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses;  and 

"(B)  payment  to  the  student  of  a  stipend 
of  not  In  excess  of  $485  per  month  (adjusted 
In  accordance  with  the  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection)  for  each  of  the  12  consecutive 
months  beginning  with  the  first  month  of 
such  school  year. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  contract 
with  an  educational  institution  in  which  a 
participant  in  the  Scholarship  Program  Is 
enrolled  for  the  pajrment  to  the  educational 


Institution  of  the  amounts  of  tuition  and 
other  reasonable  educational  expenses  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Payment  to  such  an  educational  In- 
stitution may  be  made  without  regard  to 
section  3618  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States   (31  U.S.C.  529). 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  monthly  stipend, 
specified  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  (  B )  of  this  sub- 
section and  as  previously  adjusted  (if  at  all) 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  shall  be 
increased  by  the  Administrator  for  eich 
school  year  ending  In  a  fiscal  year  beginning 
after  September  30.  1980.  by  an  amount 
(rounded  to  the  next  highest  multiple  of 
$1)  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  stipend 
multiplied  by  the  overall  percentage  (as  set 
forth  In  the  report  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress under  section  5305  of  title  5)  of  the 
adjustment  (If  such  adjustment  Is  an  in- 
crease) In  the  rates  of  pay  under  the  Gen- 
eral Schedule  made  effective  in  the  fiscal 
year  in  which  such  school  year  ends 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Individuals  who  have  entered  Into 
written  contracts  with  the  Administrator 
under  this  section  shall  not  be  considered 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
shall  not  be  counted  against  any  employ- 
ment celling  affecting  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  while  such  individuals 
are  undergoing  academic  training,  prior  to 
engaging  In  deferred  internship,  residency, 
or  other  advanced  clinical  training. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  report  to 
Congress  not  later  than  March  I  of  each 
year — 

"  ( 1 )  the  number  of  students  receiving 
scholarships  under  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram and  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  each  type  of  health  profession   training: 

"(2)  the  educational  institutions  provid- 
ing such  training: 

"(3)  the  number  of  applications  filed  un- 
der this  section  In  the  school  year  beginning 
In  such  year  and  the  total  number  of  such 
applications  filed  for  all  years  in  which  this 
program  has  been  in  existence;   and 

"(4)  the  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the 
aggregate  and  at  each  educational  institu- 
tion for  the  school  year  beginning  in  such 
year  and  for  prior  school  years. 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe  reg- 
ulations to   carry  out  the  purpoees  of  the 
Scholarship  Program. 
"I  4143.  Obligated  service 

"(a)  Each  Individual  who  has  entered  into 
a  written  contract  with  the  Administrator 
under  section  4142  of  this  title  shall  provide 
service  in  the  full-time  clinical  practice  of 
such  Individual's  profession  or  in  another 
health  care  position.  In  an  assignment  or 
location  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, as  an  employee  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration for  the  period  of  obligated  service 
provided  in  such  contract 

"(b)(1)  The  Administrator  shall  notify 
each  Individual  required  to  provide  service 
under  the  Scholarship  Program,  not  later 
than  60  days  prior  to  the  date  described  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  of  the 
date  described  In  such  paragraph  for  the 
beginning  of  such  individual's  period  of 
obligated  service. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  appoint  each 
individual,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  date 
described  In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(3)  (A)  With  respect  to  an  individual  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry,  or  po- 
diatry, the  date  for  the  beginning  of  the 
Individual's  period  of  obligated  service  Is  the 
date  upon  which  the  Individual  becomes 
licensed  to  practice  meddclne,  osteopathy, 
dentistry,  cytometry,  or  podiatry,  as  the  case 
may  be,  In  a  State,  except  that  the  Adminis- 


trator may.  at  the  request  of  such  individual, 
defer  such  date,  until  the  end  of  the  period 
of  time  required  for  the  Individual  to  com- 
plete an  internship  or  residency  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training.  No  such  period  of 
internship  or  residency  or  other  advanced 
clinical  training  shall  be  accounted  toward 
satisfying  a  period  of  obligated  service  under 
this  subchaoter. 

"(B)  With  respect  to  an  individual  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  nurslne,  the 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Individual's 
period  of  obligated  service  Is  the  date  the 
individual  becomes  registered  as  a  graduate 
nurse  In  a  State. 

"(C)  With  respect  to  an  Individual  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  an  Institution  other 
than  a  school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  den- 
tistry, optometry,  podiatry,  or  nursing,  the 
date  for  the  beginning  of  the  Individual's 
period  of  obligated  service  is  the  date  upon 
which  the  individual  completes  the  academic 
training  leading  to  such  degree, 

"f4)  Any  individual  whose  period  of  obli- 
gated service  Is  deferred  under  paragraph 
(3)  (A)  of  this  subsection — 

"(A)  shall  be  required  to  undertake  In- 
ternship or  residency  or  other  advanced 
clinical  training  In  an  accredited  program  in 
an  educational  institution  which  has  an 
affiliation  agreement  with  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  provides  that  all  or  part 
of  the  internship  or  residency  or  other  ad- 
vanced clinical  training  will  be  undertaken 
In  a  Veterans'  Administration  health  care 
facility;  and 

"(Bi  shall  Incur  an  additional  period  of 
obligated  service — 

"(1)  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  a  calendar 
year  for  each  of  internship  or  residency  or 
other  advanced  clinical  training  (or  a  pro- 
portionate ratio  thereof),  if  the  internship. 
residency,  or  advanced  clinical  training  is  in 
a  medical  or  dental  specialty  necessary  to 
meer  the  health  care  requirements  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  (as  determined  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator); or 

"(11)  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a 
calendar  year  for  each  year  of  Internship  or 
residency  or  other  advanced  clinical  training 
(or  a  proportionate  ratio  thereof),  if  the  In- 
ternship, residency,  or  advanced  clinical 
training  is  not  in  a  medical  or  dental  spe- 
cialty necessary  to  meet  the  health  care  re- 
quirements of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
(as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator) 

"(c)  An  individual  shall  be  considered  to 
have  begun  serving  a  period  of  obligated 
service  on  the  date  such  individual  is  ap- 
Dolnted  under  this  chapter  as  an  employee 
In  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
"§  4144.  Breach  of  contract:  liability;  waiver 

"(a)  An  individual  (other  than  an  indi- 
vidual described  in  subjection  (b)  of  this 
section)  who  has  entered  into  a  written  con- 
tract with  the  Administrator  under  section 
4142  of  this  title  and  who  fails  to  accept  pay- 
ment, or  instructs  the  educational  Institu- 
tion In  which  the  individual  Is  enrolled  not 
to  accept  payment.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of  a 
scholarship  under  such  contract,  shall,  in  ad- 
dition to  any  service  or  other  obligation  or 
liability  under  the  contract,  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  of  $1,500  as 
liquidated  damages. 

"(b)  An  Individual  who  has  entered  Into 
a  written  contract  with  the  Administrator 
under  section  4142  of  this  title  and  who — 

"(1)  falls  to  maintain  an  acceptable  level 
of  academic  standing  in  the  educational  In- 
stitution In  which  the  Individual  Is  enrolled 
(such  level  determined  by  the  educational 
institution  under  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrator) ; 

"(2)  Is  dismissed  from  such  educational 
Institution  for  disciplinary  reasons; 
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"(3)  voluntarily  terminates  the  training  In 
such  an  educational  institution  for  which 
the  individual  is  provided  a  scholarship  un- 
der such  contract,  before  the  completion  of 
such  training:  or 

"(4)  fails  to  become  licensed  to  practice 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry,  or 
optometry  in  a  State,  or  falls  to  become  reg- 
istered as  a  graduate  nurse  In  a  State,  during 
a  period  of  time  prescribed  under  regulations 
of  the  Administrator; 

In  Ueu  of  any  service  obligation  arising  un- 
der such  contract,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  individual,  or  on  the  individual's 
behalf,  under  the  contract. 

"(c)  If  an  Individual  breaches  the  written 
contract  by  failing  (for  any  reason)  to  com- 
plete such  individual's  period  of  obligated 
service,  the  United  States  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  from  the  individual  an  amount 
determined  In  accordance  with  the  following 
formula: 

in  which  'A'  is  the  amount  the  United  States 
Is  entitled  to 
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recover;  '0'  is  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid 
under  this  subchapter  or  on  behalf  of  the 
individual  and  the  Interest  on  such  amounts 
which  would  be  payable  If  at  the  time  the 
amounts  were  paid  they  were  loans  bearing 
Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
rate,  as  determined  by  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States:  't'  Is  the  total  number 
of  months  in  the  Individual's  period  of  obli- 
gated service,  including  any  additional  pe- 
riod of  obligated  service  In  accordance  with 
section  4143(b)(4)(B)  of  this  subchapter: 
and  's'  Is  the  number  of  months  of  such 
period  served  by  the  Individual  In  accordance 
with  section  4143  of  this  title.  Any  amount 
of  damages  which  the  United  States  Is  en- 
titled to  recover  under  this  section  will, 
within  the  one-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  breach  of  the  written  contract, 
be  paid  to  the  United  States. 

"(d)  (1 1  Any  obligation  of  an  individual 
under  the  Scholarship  Program  (or  a  con- 
tract thereunder)  for  service  or  payment  of 
damages  shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of 
the  individual. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  for  the  waiver  or  suspension  of 
any  obligation  of  service  or  payment  by  an 
individual  under  the  Scholarship  Program 
(or  a  contract  thereunder)  whenever  com- 
pliance by  the  Individual  Is  Impossible  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Individual  or  whenever  the  Administrator 
determines  that  the  waiver  or  suspension  of 
compliance  would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

"(3)  Any  obligation  of  an  Individual  under 
the  Scholarship  Program  (or  a  contract 
thereunder)  for  payment  of  damages  may 
not  be  released  by  a  discharge  In  bank- 
ruptcy under  title  11  before  the  expiration 
of  the  five-year  period  beginning  on  the  first 
date  that  payment  of  such  damages  Is  due 
"5  4145.  Exemption  of  scholarship  payments 
from  taxation 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  law.  any  pay- 
ment to.  or  on  behalf  of.  an  individual  for 
tuition,  education  expenses,  or  stipend  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. 

"§  4146.  Program  subject  to  availability  of 
appropriations 
"The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to 
enter  Into  contracts  or  to  make  payments 
under  this  subchapter  Is  effective  for  any 
fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  appro- 


priated funds  are  available  for  such  pur- 
poses.". 

( 2 )  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following; 

"SUBCHAPTER  IV — VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOLARSHIP  PRO- 
GRAM 

"Sec. 

"4141.  Establishment  of  program;  duration. 
"4142.  Eligibility;    application;   written  con- 
tract. 
"■4143.  Obligated  service. 

"4144.  Breach  of  contract:  liability;  waiver. 
"4145.  Exemption   of   scholarship    payments 

from  taxation. 
"4146.  Program  subject  to  availability  of 
appropriations". 
(b)  Effective  October  1.  1980.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  program 
established  by  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a) . 

TITLE   III— MISCELLANEOUS 

AMENDMENTS 

STANDARDS    FOR    PRESUMPTION    OF    INABILITT    TO 

DEFRAY   MEDICAL  EXPENSES 

Sec  301.  (a)  Section  622  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"1622.  Evidence  of  Inability  to  defray  nec- 
essarj'  expenses 

"For  the  purposes  of  sections  610(a)(1) 
(B).  610(b)(2).  624(C),  and  632(a)(2)  of 
this  title,  the  fact  that  a  person  Is — 

"(1)  eligible  to  receive  medical  assistance 
under  a  State  plan  approved  under  title  XIX 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1396 
et  seq.) : 

"(2)  a  veteran  with  a  service-connected 
disability;  or 

"(3)  in  receipt  of  pension  under  any  law 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion; 

shall  be  accepted  as  sufficient  evidence  of 
such  person's  inability  to  defray  necessary 
expenses.". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  17  of  such  title  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"622.  Evidence  of  Inability  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses". 

HEALTH     MANPOWER    ADVISORY    COMMITTEES 

Sec.  302.  Section  4112(b)  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  second  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Each  such  advisory 
committee  shall  be  guided  In  its  actions  by 
the  principles  stated  In  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Policy  Memorandum  No.  2,  dated  Jan- 
uary 30.  1946.". 

MANAGEMENT    OF    REAL     PROPERTY 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  5022(a)  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  not  enter  Into 
any  of  the  following  transactions  concern- 
ing any  real  property  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  administered  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration which  has  an  estimated  value 
in  excess  of  $50,000  until  after  the  expira- 
tion of  30  days  from  the  date  upon  which 
a  report  of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
transaction  Is  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives: 

"(A)  A  transfer  of  real  property  to  another 
Federal  agency  or  to  a  State  (or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State). 

"(Bi  A  report  to  a  disposal  agency  of  ex- 
cess real  property. 

A  statement  In  an  Instrument  of  conveyance, 
including  a  lease,  that  the  requirements  of 


this  paragraph  have  been  met,  or  that  the 
conveyance  Is  not  subject  to  this  paragraph. 
is  conclusive.". 

(b)  Section  6070  is  amended  by  strllcing 
out  subsection  (e)  and  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (f )  (g).  and  (h)  as  subsections  (e).  (f). 
and  (g),  re^jectively. 

NUMBfS  or  BEOS  PER  THOUSAND  VETERANS 
POPULATION  REQUIRED  TO  PROVIDE  ADEQUATT 
NURSING  HOME  CARE  IN  STATE  HOME  FACIL- 
ITIES 

Sec  304.  Section  5034(1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "two  and  one-half  "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

REPEAL  OF  REQUIREMENT  THAT  RECIPIENTS  OF 
HEALTH  CARE  PERSONNEL  TRAINING  GRANTS 
MUST  INCREASE  NUMBER  OF  INDIVIDUAI-S  RE- 
CEIVING    TRAINING 

Sec  305.  Section  5093(b)(1)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  wUl  result"  and  all  that 
follows  through  "training  at  such  institu- 
tion" 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  SUBMISSION  OF  REPORT 
ON  HOSPITAL  CARE  AND  MEDICAL  SERVICES 
FURNISHED  IN  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
PUERTO  RICO  AND  IN  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec  306.  Section  8  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Programs  Extension  Act  of  1978 
(Public  Law  95-520;  92  SUt.  1820)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "February  1.  1980" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "February  1. 
1981". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second 

The  SPEAKER.  'Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Roberts  >  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Hammerschmidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  <  Mr.  Roberts)  . 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
imder  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  (Sf  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  ROBERTS  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks  will  be  very 
brief  regarding  the  reported  bill  because 
the  very  able  chairman  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Medical  Facilities  and  Bene- 
fits, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Satterfieldi  is  the  com- 
mittee expert  in  health  matters  and  will 
e-<plain  the  bill.  I  do  want  to  thank  him 
and  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
full  Committee,  my  good  friend,  John 
Paul  Hammerschmidt.  for  drafting  a 
measure  which  I  believe  is  going  to  re- 
lieve, to  a  substantial  degree,  VA's  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  high  quality,  fulltime  physi- 
cians and  dentists.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men have  devoted  much  time  and  energy 
to  bringing  this  bill  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  pleased  that  the 
scholarship  program  I  proposed  earlier 
this  year  is  contained  in  the  reported 
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bill.  Not  only  is  the  VA  having  difficulty 
In  recruiting  physicians,  the  Agency  is 


H.R.   7102.   the   Veterans'    Administra- 
tion Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980. 


total   $19,320  per  year   and  $6,500  for 

nurses. 
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permit  or  provide  the  needed  treatment     into  special  pay  agreements,  thereby  making     based  upon  service  in  certain  remote  geo- 
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bill.  Not  only  is  the  VA  having  difficulty 
in  recruiting  physicians,  the  Agency  is 
constantly  faced  with  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  good,  young  physicians  leaving 
the  Etepartment  after  a  short  period  of 
time. 

The  Agency  is  unable  to  recruit  at  al- 
most any  cost  the  numbers  of  needed 
physicians  who  are  qualified  in  pathol- 
ogy, radiology,  and  other  critical  spe- 
cialties. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  now  spends  in  excess  of  $15 
million  per  year  in  contracting  out  for 
these  services.  Should  the  scholarship 
program  become  law.  the  cost  of  these 
services  should  be  reduced  substantially. 

I  Eun  convinced  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram proposed  in  this  bill  will  help  solve 
those  problems.  It  will  also  be  cost  ef- 
fective. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  pro- 
jected that  over  a  20-year  period  the 
Agency  should  realize  net  savings  of 
more  than  $130  million  should  the  pro- 
posal be  fully  implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  will  explain  later,  this  is  a  cost- 
savings  proposal.  Section  301  of  the  re- 
ported bill,  when  implemented,  will  re- 
sult in  reduced  Federal  outlays  amount- 
ing to  about  $109  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  Members  of  the  House  should  take 
note  that  this  provision  of  the  bill  is 
recommended  by  the  committee  as  an 
alternative  to  the  administration's  third - 
party  reimbursement  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee report  accompanying  the  bill  fully 
explains  the  intent  of  the  committee; 
therefore,  I  will  not  dwell  on  it  at  this 
time. 

Should  titles  I  and  IT  be  fully  imple- 
mented, it  would  require  $54  million  in 
budget  authority  and  $52.5  million  in 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1981.  However,  with 
the  cost-savings  proposal  contained  in 
section  301  of  the  bill,  the  net  savings 
would  be  about  $55  million  during  the 
same  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  President  may  veto  the  bill,  at 
the  request  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget.  I  would  hope  this  will  not 
be  the  case.  I  am  certain  this  course  of 
action  will  not  be  recommended  by  the 
Administrator.  Because  of  his  awareness 
of  the  recruitment  and  retention  prob- 
lems the  Chief  Medical  Director  is  faced 
with,  he  would  never  suggest,  as  OMB 
has,  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of 
physicians  on  the  open  market  that 
makes  the  proposed  legislation  unneces- 
sary. 

I  tnist  the  President  will  be  properly 
advised  on  the  merits  of  this  legislation. 
If  he  is,  then  I  think  he  will  sign  the 
bill  and  the  Agency  can  begin  to  re- 
cruit, and  hopefully  retain,  many  of  the 
top  physicians  now  completing  their 
medical  education  and  beginning  to 
practice  medicine. 

I  strongly  support  the  bill  and  I  hope  it 
is  adopted  unanimously  by  the  House 

I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume  to   the   distinguished    gentleman 
from  Virginia    (Mr.  Satterfield  i ,   who 
will  control  the  time. 
~  1210 

Mr.     SATTERFIELD.     Mr.     Speaker, 


H.R.  7102.  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980, 
consists  of  three  titles.  The  first  deals 
with  physicians'  and  dentists'  pay  com- 
parability. The  second  would  establish  a 
VA  health  professional  scholarship  pro- 
gram, and  the  th'rd  includes  miscellane- 
ous medical  amendments,  one  of  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  VA  to  de- 
termine the  actual  financial  need  of  a 
non-service-connected  veteran  who 
seeks  admission  to  a  VA  hospital. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  we 
enacted  the  VA  physicians'  and  dentists' 
pay  legislation  5  years  ago  in  order  to 
effectively  deal  with  a  serious  problem 
regarding  the  recruitment  and  retention 
of  VA  physicians  and  dentists.  At  that 
time  it  was  anticipated  that  OMB  would 
move  forward  with  a  permanent  program 
applicable  to  all  federally  employed  doc- 
tors and  dentists.  However,  OMB  has  not 
responded  and  we  have  had  to  extend 
this  law  each  year. 

During  the  2  years  following  enact- 
ment of  this  law  the  VA  retention  and 
recruitment  problem  improved  enor- 
mously. Since  then,  however,  because  of 
inflation  and  other  factors,  we  are  faced 
again  with  the  original  recruitment  and 
retention  problem  which  compelled  us  to 
act  originally. 

Title  I  of  H.R.  7102  will  make  the  law 
permanent,  utilizing  the  employment 
structure  and  methodology  contained  in 
title  38,  United  States  Code.  Compensa- 
tion comparability  with  other  federally 
employed  health  care  professionals,  in- 
cluding the  compensation  provided  to 
Department  of  Defense  doctors  in  H.R. 
6982  recently  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  would  be  achieved 
through  increases  in  combined  primary 
special  pay  and  incentive  special  pay 
from  a  maximum  of  $13,500  to  $22,000. 
Emphas's  is  on  full-time  employment  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, with  lesser  benefits  to  the  physi- 
cians who  are  employed  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  esti- 
mates that  the  cost  of  this  title  would  be 
$40  million. 

Title  n  would  establish  a  new  10- 
year  program  for  VA  medical  scholar- 
ships for  physicians  and  nurses.  The 
scholarship  recipients  would  be  author- 
ized to  receive  scholarships  for  a  period 
of  up  to  4  years  with  a  provision  that 
they  would  serve  in  the  VA  system  1 
year  for  each  year  they  receive  such  a 
scholarship,  with  a  further  provision 
that  should  their  entry  into  service 
with  the  VA  be  delayed  because  of  grad- 
uate studies,  they  would  obligate  them- 
selves to  serve  an  additional  one-half 
year  in  the  VA  for  each  year  of  such  a 
delay. 

Th's  program  would  provide  a  maxi- 
mum of  6  years'  service  by  physicians 
and  4  years  by  nurses,  with  the  hope 
and  anticipation  that  the  salary  pro- 
visions contained  in  title  I  will  provide 
an  incentive  to  these  doctors  and  nurses 
to  remain  in  the  VA  system. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  scholar- 
ship program  tracks  very  closely  with 
the  scholarship  program  now  function- 
ing under  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  Scholarships  for  physicians  would 


total  $19,320  per  year  and  $6,500  for 

nurses. 

It  is  anticipated  that  this  program 
would  produce  100  physicians  and  150 
nurses  each  year,  with  a  total  of  400 
new  physicians  and  600  new  nurses  in 
the  VA  medical  system  during  the  pro- 
gram years. 

Significantly,  this  program  would 
serve  best  those  areas  of  critical  short- 
age in  the  VA  such  as  radiologists,  pa- 
thologists, anesthesiologists,  et  cetera, 
who  are  difficult  to  recruit  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  physicians  and 
nurses  in  geographic  areas  where  there 
is  a  critical  shortage  of  each. 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this 
provision  is  that  it  would  reduce  the 
practice  of  contracting  out  for  physi- 
cians in  scarce  specialties  and  in  remote 
geographic  areas.  For  example,  in  1979. 
the  cost  of  contracting  out  was  approxi- 
mately $18  million.  For  1980,  the  cost 
is  estimated  to  be  $21.5  million.  This 
provision  would  also  act  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  the  large  dependence  upon 
foreign  educated  doctors  by  the  VA  sys- 
tem who.  as  of  February  1979,  com- 
prised 37.9  percent  of  full-time  and  24.6 
part-time  physicians. 

The  cost  of  this  program  in  fiscal 
year  1981  would  be  $12.4  million.  How- 
ever, at  the  end  of  8  years  there  would 
be  savings  of  over  $2  million  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  this  program. 

However,  the  total  cost  savings  of  the 
scholarship  program  during  its  existence 
is  estimated  to  be  $130  million.  More- 
over this  would  represent  a  natural  logi- 
cal extension  of  the  existing  VA  training 
program  which  is  conducted  through  104 
affiliated  medical  schools. 

With  one  exception  the  miscellaneous 
provisions  contained  in  title  III  are  minor 
and  include  a  provision  to  insure  adher- 
ence to  established  VA  policy  concerning 
the  relationship  between  medical  school 
dean's  committees  and  affiliated  VA  hos- 
pitals: a  requirement  to  report  to  both 
the  Senate  and  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committees  facts  concerning  proposed 
transfers  to  excess  VA  real  property; 
elimination  of  the  Administrator's  au- 
thority to  enter  Into  long-term  leases: 
and  an  increase  in  the  State  nursing 
home  bed  ratio  from  2 '2  to  4  per  1.000 
veterans  in  a  State  so  as  to  provide  more 
State  nursing  home  beds  for  veterans. 

The  most  important  provision  in  title 
rn  deals  with  non-service-connected 
veterans  who  seek  admittance  to  a  VA 
hospital. 

As  you  know,  a  non-service-connected 
veteran  may  be  admitted  to  a  VA  hos- 
pital on  two  conditions:  First,  that  a  bed 
is  available;  and  second,  that  the  veteran 
does  not  possess  the  financial  capability 
to  provide  the  needed  care  in  the  private 
sector.  Under  existing  law,  when  a  non- 
service-connected  veteran  executes  an 
oath  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  defray 
medical  expenses,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  prohibited  from  looking  be- 
yond that  oath  or  to  attempt  to  question 
the  veteran's  financial  need. 

This  bill  would  eliminate  that  prohibi- 
tion and  permit  the  VA  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, on  a  case-by-case  basis,  the 
financial  assets  of  the  veteran  including 
his  or  her  right  to  benefits  which  might 
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permit  or  provide  the  needed  treatment 
in  the  private  sector.  In  that  regard  the 
VA  would  take  into  consideration  the 
nature  of  the  condition  for  which 
treatment  Is  requested  In  determining 
whether  health  insurance  is  sufficient  to 
provide  full  treatment. 

For  example,  if  a  veteran  has  high- 
option  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  Insurance 
coverage  and  desires  treatment  for  a 
minor  disability  or  illness,  the  Admin- 
istrator would  probably  determine  that 
the  veteran  is  able  to  obtain  and  pay  for 
the  treatment  in  the  private  sector. 
However,  if  treatment  is  sought  for  an 
illness  requiring  expensive  treatment, 
which  would  not  be  fully  covered  by 
health  insurance  and  where  treatment 
would  exhaust  all  of  his  financial  re- 
sources as  In  the  case  of  terminal  can- 
cer, the  Administrator  could  determine 
that  the  veteran  is  eligible  for  VA  treat- 
ment. Veterans  who  are  service-con- 
nected, veterans  who  are  eligible  for 
medicaid,  veterans  who  receive  VA  pen- 
sion benefits  and  veterans  over  65  years 
of  age  would  meet  the  financial  needs 
test  by  operation  of  law. 

For  many  years,  the  administration 
has  proposed  legislation  which  would 
place  VA  hospitals  in  the  position  of  ob- 
taining third-party  payments  for  medi- 
cal treatment  of  veterans.  The  members 
of  our  committee  believe  this  provision 
offers  a  realistic  and  best  approach  to 
this  problem.  It  would  utlhze  the  exist- 
ence of  health  insurance  in  a  way  which 
lends  itself  more  properly  to  the  pur- 
pose of  veterans'  benefits — "to  care  for 
those  who  have  borne  the  battle,"  and  it 
does  so  in  a  way  which  is  in  consonance 
with  existing  law  assuring  medical  treat- 
ment in  a  hospital  to  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  with  financial  need. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  provision 
would  save  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proximately $109  million  per  year. 

The  significance  of  H.R.  7102  is  that 
we  have  a  comprehensive  bill  which  will 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  addi- 
tional moneys.  Indeed,  estimates  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  indicate 
that  the  total  savings  of  this  bill  would 
be  $55  million. 

The  committee  gave  careful  consider- 
ation to  this  legislation  and  was  unani- 
mous in  its  affirmative  vote  to  report  it 
to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  may  be  more  specifi- 
cally apprised  of  the  various  provisions 
of  H.R.  7102, 1  include  pertinent  excerpts 
from  House  Report  96-958  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

SECTION-By-SECTION    ANALYSIS    OF    H.R.    7102. 

Veterans    Administration    Health    Care 

Personnel  Act  or  1980 

The  first  section  of  this  mecisure  provides 
that  It  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans'  Admln- 
Utration  Health  Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980  ", 
"Id  that  amendments  or  repeals  mentioned 
therein  are  to  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
sections  or  pKQirfSonB  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  except  as  otherwise  expressly 
provided. 

TTTLX  I PHYSICLAN  AND  DENTIST  PAY 

COMPARABILITY 

Section  101  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  Public  Law  94-123,  the  Veterans' 
Administration  Physician  and  Dentist  Pay 
Compar&bUlty  Act  of  1975,  by  eliminating  the 
expiration  of  the  current  authority  to  enter 


into  special  pay  agreements,  thereby  making 
that  authority  penmment.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  Is  to  eliminate  the  need  for 
subsequent  legislation  to  extend  the  VA's 
existing  special  pay  authority. 

Section  102  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
subsection  (e)  to  Section  4101  of  title  38 
which  would  exclude  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  (DM&S)  employees  appointed 
under  sections  4103,  4104(  1 ) ,  and  41 14  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  from  the  Senior  iSc- 
ecutlve  Service  (SES),  an  Institution  estab- 
lished by  recent  enactment  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978  (Pub.  L.  No.  95-454). 
Also  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  the 
SES  by  this  section  of  the  bill  would  l>e  the 
position  of  director  of  a  hospital,  domiciliary 
facility,  or  center.  In  addition,  this  section  of 
the  bill  would  exclude  part-time  DM&S  em- 
ployees from  the  provisions  of  chapter  34  of 
title  5,  the  current  codification  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Part-Time  Career  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1978  (Pub.  L.  No.  96-437) . 

Section  103  of  this  measure  would  amend 
the  current  section  4118  of  title  38  relating 
to  special  pay  for  DM&S  physicians  and  den- 
tists, to  Increase  the  amounts  of  special  pay 
authorized  for  certain  purposes  and  to  make 
numerous  other  modifications  to  the  existing 
special  pay  benefit  schedule.  Specifically,  sec- 
tion 103  would: 

Increase  the  total  amount  of  special  pay 
authorized  to  be  paid  to  eligible  DM&S  physi- 
cians and  dentists  to  (22,000  and  tll.OOO, 
respectively; 

Modify  the  prohibition  on  payment  of  spe- 
cial pay  to  a  reemployed  annuitant  to  permit 
such  payment  to  such  an  Individual  if  he  or 
she  were  Involuntarily  separated  under  prior 
Federal  law  requiring  mandatory  retirement 
at  age  70; 

Increase  the  total  amount  of  primary  spe- 
cial pay  authorized  to  be  paid  to  eligible 
DM&S  physicians  and  dentists  to  $6,900  and 
(3,450  respectively  (primsuy  pay  for  part- 
time  physicians  and  dentists  would  continue 
to  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  propor- 
tion w*iich  the  part-time  employment  in  the 
DM&S  of  such  physician  or  dentist  bears  to 
full-time  employment): 

Establish  two  schedules  setting  forth  levels 
of  Incentive  special  pay,  one  for  eligible  full- 
time  physicians  and  dentists,  the  other  for 
part-time  physicians  and  dentists.  The  In- 
centive special  pay  authorized  to  be  paid  an 
eligible  full-time  dentist  would  continue 
to  be  no  more  than  one-half  that  allowed 
for  full-time  physicians,  except  that  a  full- 
time  dentist  would  be  authorized  the  full 
amount  payable  for  a  scarce  dental  special- 
ty, board  certification,  or  service  in  a  re- 
mote geographic  location,  if  appropriate. 
Therefore,  the  maximum  amounts  of  incen- 
tive special  pay  authorized  full-time  DM&S 
physicians  and  dentists  would  be  $15,100  and 
$7,550.  respectively.  The  amount  of  incen- 
tive special  pay  would  depend  upwn  the  fol- 
lowing factors:  Full-time  employment  status 
(physicians  $6,000  and  dentists  $3,000), 
tenure  within  DM&S,  scarcity  of  a  medicai 
or  dental  specialty  ($3,400),  and  Increased 
professional  or  administrative  responsibili- 
ties: and 

Authorize  extra  amounts  of  Incentive  spe- 
cial pay  for  board  certification  ($2,000  to 
eligible  full-time  physicians  and  dentists  for 
primary  board  certification,  or  $2,500  to  such 
Individuals  for  secondary  board  certifica- 
tion) and  for  service  in  remote  geographic 
locations  having  a  scarcity  of  qualified  physi- 
cians or  dentists,  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
Medical  Director  ($3,400). 

Moreover,  section  103  of  the  bill  would 
generally  retain  at  current  levels  the  incen- 
tive special  pay  schedule  for  part-time 
DM&S  physicians  and  dentists.  However,  ad- 
ditional incentive  special  pay  amounts  of 
$1,000  and  $1,250  would  be  authorized  eligi- 
ble part-time  physicians  and  dentists  for 
board  certifications  (primary  or  secondary, 
respectively)  and  $2,000  for  such  individuals 


based  upon  service  in  certain  remote  geo- 
graphic locations  Incentive  special  pay  re- 
ceived by  eligible  part-time  DMAdS  physi- 
cians or  dentists  would  continue  to  be  a  pro- 
portional amount  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  proportion  which  the  part-time  em- 
ployment In  the  DM&S  bears  to  full-time 
employment.  The  incentive  special  pay  re- 
ceived by  a  full-time  or  part-time  DM&S 
physician  or  dentist  for  either  board  certifi- 
cation or  for  duty  in  a  remote  geographic 
location  would  be  excluded  from  the  applica- 
ble maximum  amounts  of  special  pay  or  In- 
centive special  pay. 

Section  103  would  al.so  authorize  the  con- 
sideration of  special  pay  as  basic  pay  for 
civil  service  retirement  purposes  in  the  case 
of  physicians  and  dentists  who  have  been 
employed  In  the  DM&S  on  a  full-time  basis 
for  not  less  than  16  years  This  considera- 
tion would  be  effective  with  respect  to  civil 
service  retirement  annuities  beginning  on  or 
after  September  30  1980. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  103,  a  VA 
scholarship  recipient  serving  a  period  of  obli- 
gated service  would  be  ineligible  for  special 
pay  of  any  kind  during  the  first  three  years 
of  obligated  service  and.  thereafter,  would 
be  eligible  therefor  only  for  one-half  the 
amount  to  which  such  Individual  would  be 
otherwise  eligible. 

The  provisions  of  section  103  would  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  pay  •-•lods  begin- 
ning In  fiscal  year  1981  (after  September  30. 
1980). 

Section  104  of  the  bill  would  allow  the 
rates  of  pay  for  DM&S  physicians,  dentists, 
and  nurses  to  be  established  based  upon  a 
full  consideration  of  the  professional  quali- 
fications and  responsibilities  of  such  indi- 
viduals, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  5301  of  title  6 

TITLE   n — VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION   HXALTH 
PROFESSIONAL    SCHOLARSHIP    PROGRAM 

Section  201  (ai  of  the  bUl  would  amend 
chapter  73  of  title  38  by  adding  thereto  a 
new  subchapter  IV.  This  new  8ut>cbapter 
would  create  the  Veterans  Administration 
Health  Personnel  Scholarship  Program. 

The  first  section  of  the  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter (section  4141)  would  establish  the 
Scholarship  Program  "to  assist  In  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  trained  health  care 
personnel  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Nation."  The  main  purpose  of  the 
bin  would  be  to  enhance  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
physicians,  dentists,  and  certain  other 
health  care  professionals.  An  incidental  ef- 
fect of  the  bill  would  be  to  increase  the 
number  of  health  professionals  nationwide. 
Scholarships  to  new  participants  in  this 
program  would  not  be  furnished  after  the 
leist  day  of  the  tenth  fiscal  year  following 
the  fiscal  year  In  which  the  program  Is  Ini- 
tiated. The  date  of  initiation  of  the  program 
would  be  the  date  the  first  scholarship  Is 
approved  by  the  Administrator. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  proposed  section 
4142  would  set  out  the  requirements  for 
ellgibUlty  for  acceptance  and  continued  par- 
ticipation In  the  Scholarship  Program  Those 
requirements  would  be  that  an  applicant: 
(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
rolled, as  a  full-time  student  (a)  In  an 
accredited  (as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator) educational  institution  in  a  State, 
Gknd  (b)  In  a  course  of  study  or  program,  of- 
fered by  such  Institution  and  approTWl  by 
the  Administrator,  leading  to  a  degree  in 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  podiatry, 
optometry,  or  nursing,  or  leading  to  training 
as  a  physician  assistant  or  ezpanded-func- 
tlon  dental  auxiliary:  (2)  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  participate  In  the  Scholarship 
Program:  and  (3)  sign  and  submit  to  the 
Administrator,  at  the  tUne  of  submittal  of 
such  application,  a  written  contract  to  ac- 
cept payment  of  a  scholarslilp  and  to  serve 
a  period  of  obligated  service. 
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Section  4142(b)  would  direct  the  Admin-         The   proposed   section  4142(h)    would   re-     ib)  would  make  an  Individual  liable  for  the 
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Section  4142(b)  would  direct  the  Admin- 
istration to  provide  application  and  contract 
forms  to  those  Individuals  desiring  to  partic- 
ipate In  the  Scholarship  Program,  including 
with  such  forms  a  fair  summary  of  the  rights 
and  liabilities  of  Individuals  whose  applica- 
tions are  approved  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  for  them  to  under- 
stand their  prospective  participation  In  the 
program  and  their  service  In  the  DM&S. 

Proposed  section  4142(c)  would  require  the 
Administration  to  give  Initial  priority  In  ac- 
ceptance of  applicants  for  participation  In 
the  Scholarshp  Program  to  those  Individuals 
who  have  previously  re:elved  such  scholar- 
ships, and,  subsequently,  to  those  Individuals 
who  enroll  in  a  course  of  study  or  program 
described  in  the  proposed  subsection  (aid) 
(B). 

The  proposed  section  4142(d)  would  specify 
that  indlvldiials  become  participants  in  the 
Scholarship  Program  only  upon  the  Admin- 
istrator's approval  of  their  applications  and 
acceptance  of  the  written  contracts  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicants. 

The  contents  of  the  written  contract  would 
be  specified  in  a  proposed  section  4142(e). 
Those  contents  would  Include  an  agreement 
that  (contingent  uoon  funds  being  appro- 
priated for  the  Scholarship  Program)  the 
VA  would  agree  to  afford  the  individual  con- 
cerned the  opportunity  for  employment  to 
fulfill  a  period  of  obligated  service  In  return 
for  the  receipt  by  such  individual  of  a 
scholarship  of  from  one  to  four  years.  The 
scholarship  recipient  would  agree  In  the  con- 
tract to  the  following :  to  accept  the  scholar- 
ship: to  maintain  enrollment  In  a  course  of 
study  (as  described  In  38  U  S  C.  5  4142(a)  (1) 
(B) )  until  completion  of  the  course;  to  main- 
tain an  acceptable  level  of  academic  stand- 
ing: to  serve  a  period  of  obligated  service 
equal  to  the  greater  of  one  calendar  year  for 
each  school  year  for  which  the  Individual  was 
provided  a  scholarshlo.  or  two  calendar  years: 
and.  to  serre  any  additional  period  of  ob- 
ligated service,  when  obligated  service  Is  de- 
ferred pursuant  to  38  US  C  5  4143(b)  (3)  In 
addition,  the  written  contract  would  have  to 
contain  a  statement  of  damages  to  which  the 
United  States  would  be  entitled  should  the 
cootrol  be  breached,  and  such  other  state- 
ments of  the  rlehts  and  liabilities  of  the 
parties  to  the  contract  which  are  consistent 
with  the  proTlslons  of  snbcbsoter  rv 

The  propoeed  section  4142ff)  would  pro- 
vide that  a  participant's  scholarship  would 
consist  of  payment  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  the 
student:  (1)  tuition:  (2)  other  reasonable 
educational  expenses  (Including  fees,  books. 
and  laboratory  expenses):  and  (3>  a  stipend 
of  no  more  than  MOT  per  month  for  each  of 
the  12  consecutive  months  beginning  with 
the  first  month  of  the  school  y*ar.  This  sub- 
section would  authorlBe  the  Administrator 
to  contract  with  an  educational  Institution 
In  which  a  partlelpaht  Is  enrolled:  to  pay 
to  such  Institution  directly  the  amounts  of 
tuition  and  other  reasonable  edticational  ex- 
penses of  a  participant;  and:  p«yment  to 
such  Institution  would  be  without  regard  to 
section  3048  of  the  Berlsed  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  (31  U.S.C.  {  529)  which  pro- 
hibits certain  advances  of  public  monies. 
Moreover,  the  amoont  of  monthly  stipend 
wouM  ba  Increased  (effective  In  FT  1981) 
anzraaUy  by  the  percentage  of  the  annual 
ceM'^f-Uvlng  adjustment  in  the  salaries  of 
Pedentl  enployees  under  the  Oeneral 
Schedule. 

The  proposed  section  4142(g)  would  pro- 
vide that,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  persons  undergoing  aca- 
demic tralnitig  under  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram (prtor  to  engaging  In  deferred  Intern- 
ship, residency,  or  other  advanced  clinical 
training)  woxild  not  be  consl<Iefed  Federal 
employees  nor  would  they  be  counted 
against  any  employment  celling  affeetlng  the 
DM&6. 


The  proposed  section  4142(h)  would  re- 
quire the  Administrator  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  March  1  of  each  year: 

(1)  The  number  of  students  receiving 
scholarships  under  the  Scholarship  Program, 
and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  In 
each  type  of  health  profession   training; 

(2)  The  schools  at  which  such  students 
are  receiving  their  training; 

(3)  The  number  of  applications  filed  un- 
der this  section  In  the  current  and  prior 
academic  years;  and 

(4)  The  amount  of  tuition  paid  in  the 
aggregate  and  at  each  school  for  the  current 
and  prior  academic  years. 

The  Administrator  would  be  allowed  to 
issue  regiilatlons  and  delegate  authority,  as 
necessary,  to  carry  out  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram    under     authority     of     new     section 

4142(1). 

The  new  section  4143(a)  would  provide 
that  each  participant  In  the  Scholarship 
Program  be  required  to  serve  in  full-time 
clinical  practice  of  such  Individual's  profes- 
sion or  in  another  health  care  position,  in  an 
assignment  or  location  determined  by  the 
.Administrator  or  designee,  as  an  employee 
of  the  DM&S  for  the  period  of  obligated 
service  tui  provided  in  such  individual's  writ- 
ten  contract. 

Subsection  (b)  of  the  proposed  new  sec- 
tion 4143  would  require  that  the  Adminis- 
trator provide  each  participant  in  the  Schol- 
ELTshlp  Program  with  at  least  60  days'  notice 
of  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  requisite  pe- 
riod of  obligated  service.  This  60-day  notice 
would  have  to  precede  the  date  upon  which 
a  participant  becomes  licensed  to  practice 
medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optometry, 
or  podiatry,  or  becomes  registered  as  a  grad- 
uate nurse,  or,  if  the  individual  Is  pursuing  a 
degree  from  an  institution  other  than  a 
school  of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry, 
optometry,  podiatry,  or  nursing,  the  date 
such  Individual  completes  the  academic 
training  leading  to  such  degree.  With  respect 
to  a  person  receiving  a  degree  from  a  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  optome- 
try, or  podiatry,  the  Administrator  would  be 
able  to  defer  the  beginning  of  obligated 
service  for  the  period  of  time  required  for 
the  participant  to  complete  internship,  resi- 
dency or  other  advanced  clinical  training. 
No  period  of  deferred  Internship,  residency 
or  other  advanced  clinical  training  would 
be  counted  toward  satisfying  a  period  of  ob- 
ligated service.  Any  person  whose  period  of 
obligated  service  is  deferred  would  be  re- 
quired to  undertake  Internship,  residency  or 
advanced  clllncal  training  In  an  accredited 
educational  Institution  which  has  an  affilia- 
tion agreement  with  the  VA,  would  Incur  ad- 
ditional obligated  service  at  the  rate  of  one- 
half  of  a  calendar  year  for  each  year  of 
deferred  service,  or  proportionate  ratio 
thereof,  so  long  as  the  internship,  residency 
or  advanced  clinical  training  Is  In  a  medical 
or  dental  specialty  necessary  to  meet  the 
health  care  requirements  of  the  VA.  In  the 
event  that  the  specialty  does  not  meet  the 
VA's  health  care  requirements,  the  addi- 
tional period  of  obligated  service  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a  calendar 
year  for  each  year  of  deferred  obligated  serv- 
ice, or  proportionate  ratio  thereof. 

The  proposed  section  4143(C)  would  pro- 
vide that  the  period  of  obligated  service 
would  begin  on  the  date  a  participant  in  the 
Scholarship  Program  is  appointed  as  an  em- 
ployee of  the  DMAS. 

Proposed  section  4144  would  address  nu- 
merous issues  relating  to  breaches  of  con- 
tracts under  the  Scholarship  Program.  Under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  new  section,  any  in- 
dividual entering  into  a  written  contract  and 
then  falling  to  accept  payment  of  a  scholar- 
ship would  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
for  the  amount  of  J1.500  as  liquidated  dam- 
ages, m  addition  to  any  service  obligation 
under  that  contract.  Proposed  section  4144 


(b)  would  make  an  Individual  liable  for  the 
amount  (including  stipends)  paid  under  the 
contract,  in  lieu  of  any  service  obligation.  If 
such  individual  falls  to  maintain  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  academic  standing.  Is  dis- 
missed from  the  educational  Institution  for 
disciplinary  reasons,  voluntarily  terminates 
the  training  prior  to  its  completion,  or  falls 
to  become  licensed  to  practice  medicine,  os- 
teopathy, dentistry,  podiatry,  or  optometry 
in  a  State,  or  falls  to  become  registered  as 
a  graduate  nurse  In  a  State,  during  a  period 
of  time  prescribed  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Administrator. 

Proposed  section  4144(c)  would  specify  a 
formula  by  which  the  United  States  would  be 
entitled  to  recover  damages  in  the  event  that 
a  participant  breaches  the  written  contract 
by  falling  either  to  begin  or  to  complete  an 
applicable  period  of  obligated  service. 

Sutisectlon  (d)  (1)  of  the  proposed  section 
4144  would  allow  for  the  cancellation  of  any 
obligation  under  the  Scholarship  Program 
upon  the  death  of  a  participant.  By  virtue 
of  section  4144(d)(2).  the  Administrator 
would  be  able  to  waive  or  suspend  any  obli- 
gation under  the  Scholarship  Program  by 
regulation,  whenever  compliance  by  the  In- 
dividual is  deemed  Impossible  due  to  circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
or  whenever  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  waiver  or  suspension  of  compliance 
would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Veterans 
Administration.  As  an  example  of  the  latter 
situation,  a  determination  could  be  made  to 
waive  the  obligated  service  of  a  VA  scholar- 
ship recipient  with  a  specialty  which  does 
not  meet  the  VA's  health  care  needs  (e.g.. 
pediatrics  or  obstetrics).  In  such  a  case,  the 
.Administrator  could  elect  to  waive  the  obli- 
gated service  to  the  VA  and  transfer  the 
obligated  service  of  such  an  individual  to 
another  Federal  Government  health  care 
agency  (such  as  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
Department  of  Defense)  In  return  for  the 
services  of  a  health  care  profeslsonal  whose 
specialty  does  meet  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  VA 

The  proposed  section  4144(d)  (3)  would 
allow  for  a  discharge  In  bankruptcy  under 
title  11  cf  the  United  States  Code  to  release 
a  scholarship  participant's  obligation,  but 
only  If  such  dLscharge  in  bankruptcy  was 
granted  after  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  first  date  that  pay- 
ment of  such  damages  was  due. 

Section  4145  of  the  proposed  new  sub- 
chapter would,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  cf  law.  exempt  from  taxation  any 
payments  to.  or  on  behalf  of.  a  participant 
for  tuition,  reasonable  education  expenses, 
or  monthly  stipend  under  the  Scholarship 
Program. 

The  proposed  section  4146  would  make  the 
Administrator's  authcrlty  to  make  payments 
under  the  Scholarship  Program  effective  for 
any  fiscal  year  only  to  the  extent  that  ap- 
propriated funds  are  available  for  such 
purpose. 

Section  201(b)  of  the  bill  would  authorize. 
effective  October  1.  1980.  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  Scholarship  Program. 

XrrLE    III — MISCELLANEOtrS     AMENDMENTS 

Section  301  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 622  of  title  38.  This  amendment  would 
establish  as  sufficient  evidence  of  a  veteran's 
inability  to  defray  necessary  expenses  the 
fact  that  the  veteran  Is  eligible  to  receive 
medical  assistance  under  title  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (Grants  to  States  for 
Medical  Assistance),  or  that  the  veteran  has 
a  service-connected  disability  or  Is  in  receipt 
of  a  non-service-connected  pension.  This 
change  of  law  will  modify  the  existing  state- 
ment-under-oath  requirement  as  to  an  ap- 
plicant's inability  to  defray  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

Section  302  of  the  bill  would  aftiend  sec- 
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tion  4112  of  title  38,  relating  to  the  advisory 
committees  required  to  be  established  in 
those  situations  where  the  Administrator 
has  an  agreement  with  schools  of  medicine 
(1  e  .  "Deans"  committees) .  This  amendment 
would  add  a  sentence  thereto  advising  that 
each  such  committee  must  be  guided  In  Us 
actions  by  the  principles  enunciated  in  Vet- 
erans Administration  Policy  Memorandum 
No.  2,  dated  January  30,  1946.  The  general 
division  of  responsibility  set  forth  in  that 
VA  Policy  Memorandum  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  VA  would  retain  full  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  patients.  Including  profes- 
sional treatment,  and  the  school  of  medicine 
associated  with  the  VA  hospital  would  ac- 
cept responsibility  for  all  graduate  education 
and  training. 

Section  303  of  the  measure  would  amend 
section  5022  of  title  38.  relating  to  the  VA's 
management  of  certain  real  property.  This 
section  would  require  the  Administrator  to 
submit  a  factual  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  prior 
to  the  transfer  or  disposal  of  real  property 
valued  in  excess  of  $50,000.  owned  by  the 
United  States  and  administered  by  the  VA 
Only  after  the  expiration  of  30  days  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  such  a  report  could 
such  a  transaction  be  entered  into  by  the 
Administrator.  This  section  would  also 
amend  section  5070  of  title  38  by  eliminat- 
ing the  Administrator's  authority  to  lease 
to  any  eligible  institution  such  land,  build- 
ings and  equipment  under  the  control  of  the 
Administrator  as  Is  deemed  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

Section  304  of  the  bill  would  increase  from 
two  and  one-half  to  four  the  number  of  beds 
per  thousand  veteran  population  required  to 
provide  adequate  nursing  home  care  In  State 
home  facilities  under  existing  section  5034  ( 1 ) 
of  title  38. 

Section  305  of  the  bill  would  repeal  the 
requirement  under  existing  law  (38  U.S.C. 
§  5093(b)  (II  )  that  recipients  of  health  care 
personnel  training  grants  substantially  in- 
crease the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
training. 

Section  306  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 8  of  Public  Law  95-520.  the  Veterans 
Administration  Programs  Extension  Act  of 
1978,  by  extending  from  February  1,  1980. 
to  February  1.  1981.  the  deadline  for  submis- 
sion of  a  report  on  hospital  care  and  medi- 
cal services  furnished  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7102,  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Personnel  Act  of  1980.  I 
cannot  emphasize  strongly  enough  to  my 
colleagues  how  important  this  legislation 
is  to  the  preservation  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  system. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  Mr.  Rob- 
erts the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  for  his  efforts  on  this  leg- 
islation, particularly  for  his  leading  role 
in  developing  the  scholarship  program 
contained  in  title  n  of  this  bill.  And  I 
would  particularly  like  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Satterfield  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Medical 
Facilities  and  Benefits  for  his  persistence 
and  long-held  concern  in  coming  up  with 
a  permanent,  equitable  pay  system  for 
our  VA  physicians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 


tration hospital  system  is  in  serious  trou- 
ble, and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  over- 
run with  part-time  and  foreign-trained 
physicians.  Ten  years  ago,  one  VA  phy- 
sician out  of  10  was  a  part-time  employ- 
ee. Today,  40  percent  are  part-time.  Ad- 
ditionally, 38  percent  of  the  physicians 
serving  our  veterans  are  foreign  medical 
school  graduates.  How  ironic  it  must  be 
for  many  of  our  veterans  to  have  given 
so  much,  and  then  to  be  treated  in  hos- 
pitals that  are  diminishing  in  quality 
every  year  at  the  very  time  these  veter- 
ans need  them  most. 

The  legislation  before  the  House  today 
takes  a  large  step  forward  in  addressing 
the  needs  of  our  veterans,  and  in  begin- 
ning the  journey  back  toward  making  the 
VA  hospital  system  second  to  none  in 
quality  of  care  for  those  who  have  served 
us  in  times  of  need.  First,  it  creates  a 
fair,  permanent  pay  system  that  is  com- 
petitive with  other  Federal  physician  pay 
scales.  Both  of  these  points  are  essential, 
Mr.  Speaker.  A  permanent  pay  system 
offers  a  stability  that  is  not  now  present, 
and  discourages  resignations.  A  fair  pay 
system  is,  of  course,  essential. 

Second,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation 
establishes  a  scholarship  program  for 
health  professionals  that  will  in  the  long 
run  pay  for  itself.  I  cannot  imagine  a 
finer  proposal.  The  program  will  allow 
the  system  to  plan  its  manpower  needs 
for  doctors  and  nurses,  and  will  provide 
the  VA  medical  system  with  a  continu- 
ing flow  of  young,  motivated  profession- 
als. In  addition,  it  w'ill  enable  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  cease  its  expen- 
sive contracting-out  policies  in  special- 
ized areas. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  title  HI  of  the 
bill  will  result  in  an  immediate  cost  sav- 
ings through  a  closer  screening  of  those 
v.ho  utilize  the  VA  hospital  system.  In 
the  first  year  alone,  $109  million  would 
be  saved,  as  was  mentioned  earlier. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  admin- 
istration opposes  this  legislation.  How- 
ever, the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs waited  for  3  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  administration  to  come  forward  with 
its  own  bill,  and  it  is  imperative  that 
legislation  be  passed  this  session.  The 
administration  has  given  us  little  alter- 
native but  to  design  our  own  programs, 
and  I  am  confident,  following  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  many,  many  VA  em- 
ployees who  have  written  me  in  recent 
months,  that  this  legislation  is  both 
needed  and  appropriate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  as 
well. 

n  1220 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  senior  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  'Wyliei  . 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  wish 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  my  esteemed  col- 
league from  Arkansas,  the  ranking  mem- 
ber of  both  the  full  committee  and  this 
subcommittee,  for  the  vision  and  excel- 
lent work  that  went  into  this  important 


piece  of  legislation.  I  might  say  it  is  hard 
to  believe,  but  the  net  budgetary  impact 
for  fiscal  year  1981  is  minus  $55  million. 

I  say  "important  legislation'  because 
although  the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  promote  the  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  health  care  professionals  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  various 
incentives,  the  ultimate  beneficiaries  of 
the  legislation  will  be  annually  more 
than  2  million  veterans  in  need  of  medi- 
cal care  and  attention  and  a  hmited 
number  of  dependents  and  survivors  of 
veterans  who  suffered  service-connected 
disabilities. 

The  importance  can  best  be  document- 
ed by  reading  from  many  letters  I  have 
received.  For  example : 

Throughout  the  years  our  residents  who 
enter  the  private  sector  of  medical  practice 
start  at  a  higher  level  of  compensation  than 
we  receive.  On  numerous  occasions  these 
residents  have  asked.  "Why  do  you  stay  with 
the  VA?  "  Ti-at.  of  cours?  is  a  very  personal 
and  difficult  derision  to  share  with  others. 
much  less  define. 

Another  letter  said,  in  part — 
All  in  all.  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  my 
altruistic  self  to  suppress  a  cynical  self — the 
feeling  that.  "You've  been  'had'." 

I  certainly  have  no  regrets  for  my  service 
to  the  VA,  our  sick  veterans  or  my  Govern- 
ment. However.  I'm  convinced  you  can  not 
attract  people  of  high  caliber  to  enter  and  re- 
main within  the  VA  without  Improving  the 
compensation.  Further,  the  disparity  In  com- 
pensation between  different  government 
services  is  decisive. 

A  third  letter  concluded — 

There  are  other  concerns  within  the  VA 
such  as  the  dwindling  research  support,  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  cut  personnel  and  the 
make-up  of  the  Deans  Committee  at  univer- 
sity-affiliated VA  hospitals  However.  I  think 
the  major  first  hurdle  is  adequate  physician 
compensation. 

Clearly,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
vide a  first-class  medical  care  system  for 
these  veterans,  their  dependents  and 
survivors,  the  VA  must  be  able  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  an  adequate  staff  of 
first-class  physicans,  dentists,  nurses, 
and  other  health  care  professionals. 

This  is  the  problem  which  faces  us  now 
and  which  H.R.  7102  is  designed  to  meet. 
Its  enactment  hopefully  would  reverse 
.staffing  lost  trends  among  full-time 
physicians  in  the  VA  and  assure  the  re- 
cruitment of  young  people  in  the  health 
care  professions  by  providing  scholar- 
ship grants  to  them  in  exchange  for  serv- 
ice in  VA  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  nothing  more 
important  in  veterans'  legislation  than 
to  assure  first-class  health  care  in  the 
VA  hospital  system. 

This  legislation  is  most  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Therefore,  I  urge  the  sup- 
port of  all  our  colleagues  lor  its  passage. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELX).  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery*  . 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  in  bringing  this 
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professional  pay  bill  in  effect  before  this 
cOTnmlttee. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that,  the  gen- 
leman  from  Texas  ( Mr.  Roberts  > .  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  has  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  working  out  the  educa- 
tional incentives  that  are  in  this  bUl  to 
attract  not  only  potential  doctors  to  go 
into  VA  systems,  but  also  to  attract 
nurses  to  be  trained,  and  certainly  in  the 
long  run  this  will  save  the  VA  money 
and  also  give  us  a  quality  that  we  have 
now  and  a  qiiality  that  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  have  in  the  professional 
field  working  for  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  1  minute  to  a  Member  who 
has  always  been  a  very  active  supporter 
of  veterans'  affairs,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Claus- 
en). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  in 
support  of  the  legislation  pending  before 
us,  the  Veterans'  Administration  Health - 
Care  Personnel  Act,  which  as  we  all  know 
is  designed  to  promote  the  recruitment 
and  the  retention  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses  tmd  other  health-care  personnel 
for  the  Veterans'  Administration.  But  in 
particular  I  wanted  to  commend  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  <Mr.  Satterfield  > ,  both  of 
whom  will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  this 
particular  session  of  Congress,  for  the 
kind  of  work  that  they  have  done  on  a 
continuing  basis,  working  in  cooperation 
with  our  distinguished  minority  mem- 
bers to  provide  committee  irutiatives  to 
address  problems  that  we  cannot  seem  to 
get  anything  in  the  way  of  support  for 
from  the  administration. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson i.  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Roberts)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  niles  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  7102,  as 
amended. 

ITie  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3.  rule  XXVU, 
and  the  Chair's  prior  announcement, 
further  proceedings  on  this  motion  will 
be  postponed. 


OMNIBUS  NATIONAL  PARKS 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  3.  to  amend  the  act  to  estab- 
lish the  Golden  Gate  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  the  State  of  California,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  3 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative'    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
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JAMES    A.    GARFIELD    NATIONAL    HISTORir    SITE 

Sec.  101.  I  a)  In  order  to  assist  In  the  pres- 
ervation of  certain  historically  significant 
properties  associated  with  the  life  of  James 
A.  Garfield  known  as  "Lawnfleld".  and  locat- 
ed at  1059  Mentor  Avenue,  Mentor,  Ohio,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized.  In  accordance  with 
-subsection  2(e)  of  the  Act  of  August  2.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666)  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  Western  Reserve  Historical 
Society  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may 
assist  in  the  protection,  restoration,  mainte- 
nance, operation,  and  interpretation  of  such 
properties,  and  to  establish  the  same  as  the 
James  A  Garfield  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  $250,000  for  development. 

GEORGIA   O'KEEFFE   NATIONAL    HISTORIC   SITE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  In  order  to  preserve  for  the 
benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future 
generations  significant  properties  associated 
with  the  life  and  cultural  achievements  of 
Georgia  OKeeffe.  the  Secretary  may 
acquire — 

(1)  by  donation,  the  site  and  structures 
comprising  the  home  and  studio  situated  at 
Ablquhi,  New  Mexico,  and 

(2)  by  purchase,  donation,  or  exchange  not 
to  exceed  one  acre  of  detached  land  for  oflT- 
slte  support  facilities  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  deems  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

The  Secretary  may  also  accept  the  donation 
of  furnishings  and  other  personal  property  In 
connection  with  the  site. 

(b)  When  the  site,  structures,  and  other 
properties  authorized  for  acquisition  under 
subsection  (a)  have  been  transferred  to  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
th2  Georgia  OKeeffe  National  Historic  Site 
by  publication  of  notice  to  that  effect  In  the 
Federal  Register.  The  national  historic  site 
established  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law 
generally  applicable  to  the  administration  of 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  including 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1.  2-4).  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935 
(49  Stat.  666:  16  U.S.C.  461-7). 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  st-ctlon,  not 
to  exceed  $40,000  for  acquisition  and  $100.- 
000  for  development. 

SALINAS    NATIONAL    MONUMENT 

Sec.  103.  (a)  In  order  to  set  apart  and  pre- 
serve for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  the 
American  people  the  ruins  of  prehistoric  In- 
dian pueblos  and  associated  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Franciscan  Spanish  mission  ruins,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  by  dona- 
tion, or  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  or  otherwise,  not  to  exceed 
four  hundred  and  sixty-six  acres  of  land  in 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  which.  In  addition  to 
the  lands  now  comprising  Gran  Qulvlra  Na- 
tional Monument,  shall  be  designated  as  the 
Salinas  National  Monument.  The  Secretary 
is  further  authorized  to  acquire.  In  or  near 
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the  town  of  Mountainalr.  such  additional 
lands  as  may  be  necessary  for  an  administra- 
tive site  for  the  monument. 

(b)  Gran  Qulvlra  National  Monument  Is 
hereby  abolished  as  such,  and  any  funds 
available  for  purposes  of  the  monument  shall 
be  available  for  purposes  of  the  Salinas  Na- 
tional Monument. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  and 
protect  the  monument  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  pro- 
visions of  law  generally  applicable  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  units  of  the  national  park 
system,  including  the  Act  of  August  25,  1916 
(39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C.  1.  2-4).  and  the  Act 
of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666:  16  U.S.C. 
461-467).  The  Secretary  is  encouraged  to 
transfer  to  the  employment  of  the  National 
Park  Service  such  personnel  associated  with 
the  administration  of  the  State-owned  lands 
as  are  Interested  in  and  qualified  for  such 
transfer,  as  such  State  lands  are  acquired  by 
the  Secretary. 

(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  $1,140,000  for  acquisition  and 
$500,000  for  development. 

WOMEN'S    RIGHTS    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL   PARK 

Sec.  104.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  The  Women's  Rights  Convention  held 
at  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Chapel  in  Seneca 
Falls,  New  York,  In  1848  is  an  event  of  major 
Importance  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  because  it  marks  the  formal  beginning 
of  the  struggle  of  women  for  their  equal 
rights. 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Sentiments 
approved  by  the  1848  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention Is  a  document  of  enduring  relevance. 
which  expresses  the  goal  that  equality  and 
Justice  should  be  extended  to  all  people 
without  regard  to  sex. 

(3)  There  are  nine  sites  located  in  Seneca 
Palls  and  Waterloo.  New  York,  associated 
with  the  nineteenth  century  women's  rights 
movement  which  should  be  recognized,  pre- 
served, and  Interpreted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  section  to 
p.-eserve  and  Intcipiet  for  the  education, 
inspiration,  and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  nationally  significant  histo- 
rical and  cultural  sites  and  structures  asso- 
ciated with  the  struggle  for  equal  rights  for 
women  and  to  cooperate  with  State  and  local 
entitles  to  preserve  the  chwacter  and  his- 
toric setting  of  such  sites  and  structures. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion there  Is  hereby  established  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Historical  Park  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"park").  The  park  shall  consist  initially  of 
the  following  designated  sites  In  Seneca  Palls 
and  Waterloo,  New  York : 

(1)  Stanton  House,  32  Washington  Street, 
Seneca  Palls; 

(2)  dwelling.  30  Washington  Street.  Seneca 
Falls; 

(3)  dwelling.  34  Washington  Street.  Seneca 
Falls; 

(4)  lot.  26-28  Washington  Street.  Seneca 
Falls; 

(5)  former  Wesleyan  Cliapel.  126  Pall 
Street,  Seneca  Palls; 

(6)  theater.  128  Fall  Street.  Seneca  Palls; 

(7)  Bloomer  House.  53  East  Bayard  Street, 
Seneca  Palls; 

(8)  McCllntock  House,  16  East  Williams 
Street.  Waterloo;  and 

(9)  Hunt  House.  401  East  Main  Street, 
Waterloo. 

(d)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  sites,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  owners,  to  designate,  by  pub- 
lication of  notice  to  that  effect  in  the  Federal 
Register,  other  sites  In  the  United  States 
which  he  determines  Illustrate  the  develop- 
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ment  of  the  struggle  for  women's  rights  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  sites  so  desig- 
nated shall  thereupon  become  part  of  the 
park. 

(e)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  transfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  lands  and  in- 
terests therein  within  sites  designated  as 
part  of  the  park,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  acquire  the  fee  simple  title  to  the 
land  comprising  the  sites  designated  In  para- 
graphs (7)  through  (9)  of  subsection  (c)  or 
any  sites  designated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d).  Lands  and  interests  therein  owned  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  may 
be  acquired  only  by  donation. 

(f)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  own- 
ers of  properties  designated  as  part  of  the 
park,  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may 
mark,  interpret.  Improve,  restore,  and  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  with  respect  to  the 
preservation  and  Interpretation  of  such 
properties.  Such  agreements  shall  contain, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  that 
the  Secretary  shall  have  the  right  of  access 
at  reasonable  times  to  public  portions  of  the 
property  for  interpretive  and  other  purposes, 
and  that  no  changes  or  alterations  shall  be 
made  in  the  property  except  by  mutual 
agreement. 

(g)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  State 
and  local  governmental  agencies  to  develop 
and  Implement  plans  for  the  preservation 
and  rehabilitation  of  sites  designated  as  part 
of  the  park  and  their  immediate  environs, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  historic  character  of 
the  setting  in  which  such  sites  are  located. 
The  Secretary  may  provide  technical  ^nd  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  such  agencies  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of  such 
plans,  but  financial  assistance  may  not  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  thereof 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
park  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  administration  of 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  including 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.S.C.  1.  2-4)  and  the  Act  of  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat.  666;  16  US  C.  461-7) . 

(1)(1)  There  is  hereby  established  the 
Women's  Rights  National  Historical  Park 
Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Cominlsslon") .  The  Commission 
shall  consist  of  eleven  members,  each  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  of  five 
years  as  follows: 

(A)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  Foundation: 

(B)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Women's  Hall 
of  Fame; 

(C)  Two  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
New  York: 

(D)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendation submitted  by  the  village  of  Sen- 
eca Falls; 

(E)  One  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  town  of  Sen- 
eca Palls;  and 

(F)  Five  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, at  least  one  of  whom  shall  represent 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  and  at  least 
two  of  whom  shall  represent  national  wom- 
en's rights  organizations 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  one 
member  to  be  the  Chair  of  the  Commission 
Any  vacancy  on  the  Commission  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the  orig- 
inal appointment  was  made. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall  serve 
without  compensation  as  such,  but  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  the  expenses  reasonably  In- 
curred by  the  Commission  and  its  members 
in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 


this  section  upon  presentation  of  vouchers 
signed  by  the  Chair  of  the  Commission 

(4)  The  function  of  the  Commission  sh»ll 
be  to  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  park  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  The  Secretary  shall 
constilt  with  the  Ccmmlsslon  from  time  to 
time  with  resF>ect  to  his  responsibilities  and 
authorities    under    this   section. 

(5)  The  Commsslon  shall  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(J)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not  to 
exceed  $490,000  for  acquisition,  and  $600,000 
for  development. 

CHACO  CUL-rtlRE  NATIONAL  HISTOMCAL  PARK 

Sec.  105.  (a)  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
adequate  physical  and  aesthetic  protection 
and  to  facilitate  the  proper  interpretation  of 
archeological  sites  in  the  Chaco  area  of  the 
San  Juan  Basin  of  New  Mexico  having  ex- 
ceptional value  in  commemorating  the  his- 
tory and  prehistory  of  the  region,  there  is 
hereby  established  the  Chaco  Culture  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  (hereinafter  In  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  "Park")  TTie  Park 
shall  consist  of  the  lands,  waters,  and  Inter- 
ests therein  within  the  boundary  generally 
depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Proposed 
Chaco  Culture  National  Historical  Park." 
numbered  310-80.032-A.  and  dated  August 
1979.  together  with  such  additional  lands, 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  as  may  be  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  section  The  map  de- 
scribed in  this  section  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  public  inspection  in  the  local 
and  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

(b)  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  Park. 
the  secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands 
waters,  and  Interests  therein  by  donation 
purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange,  except  that  property  owned  by 
the  State  of  New  Mexico  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  properly  held  In  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  any  Indian  tribe  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  any  individual  member  thereof,  may  be 
acquired  only  with  the  consent  of  such  owner 
or  beneficial  owner,  as  the  case  may  be.  The 
governing  body  of  the  appropriate  Indian 
tribe  is  authorized  to  convey  the  beneficial 
Interest  in  any  such  property  designated  as 
part  of  the  Park  to  the  Secretary,  subject  to 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary and  which  are  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Lands,  waters,  and  In- 
terests therein  within  the  boundary  of  the 
Park  as  described  on  the  map  referenced  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  which  are 
owned  by  the  United  States  i  exclusive  of 
lands  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  any 
Indian  tribe  or  for  the  benefit  of  any  individ- 
ual member  thereof)  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  the  establishment  and 
adjustment  of  boundaries  for  the  Park,  the 
Secretary  shall  recognize  two  categories  of 
units: 

( 1 )  Research  Units,  whose  principal  pur- 
pose shall  be  for  the  protection  of  cultural 
resources  for  scientific  and  research  purposes, 
and 

(2)  Visitor  Use  and  Interpretation  Units, 
whose  dual  purpose  shall  be— 

(Ai  for  the  protection  of  cultural  resources 
for  scientific  and  research  purposes,  and 

(B)  for  interpretation,  use,  and  apprecia- 
tion by  visitors. 

Boundaries  for  category  2  units  shall  be  lo- 
cated with  adequate  consideration  given  for 
buffering  against  adverse  Impacts  on  the 
units.  Federal  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  formerly  within  the  Chaco  Canyon 
National  Monument  and  not  Included  within 
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the  Park  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  acquire  non-Pederal  property  with- 
in the  Park  by  exchange,  and  any  such  Fed- 
eral property  not  so  exchanged  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
wlCh  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976. 

(c)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  desig- 
nate, by  publication  of  notice  thereof  In  the 
Federal  Register,  sites  within  the  region  con- 
taining historic,  archeologlcal.  and  cultural 
resources  which  are  related  to  the  history  and 
prehistory  of  the  region  and  which  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  protection  and  Inter- 
pretation for  the  Inspiration,  education,  and 
benefit  of  the  public  as  part  of  the  Park, 
and  upon  such  publication  such  sites  shall 
thereby  become  a  part  of  the  Park.  Not  less 
than  thirty  days  prior  to  such  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register,  the  Secretary  shall  no- 
tify, in  writing,  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  of  his  Intention  to  so 
designate  any  additional  site.  The  Secretary 
may  acquire  property  within  such  sites,  and 
property  he  deems  necessary  for  public  access 
thereto.  In  the  manner  set  forth  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  and  he  may  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  owner,  including  the 
beneficial  owner,  of  property  within  such 
sites  pursuant  to  which  the  Secretary  may 
in  whole  or  In  part  protect,  preserve,  main- 
tain, or  administer  such  property  regardless 
of  whether  title  thereto  Is  in  the  United 
States.  Any  such  agreement  shall  contain,  but 
need  not  be  limited  to,  provisions  to  assure 
that— 

(1)  the  Secretary  shall  have  a  right  of 
access  at  all  reasonable  times  to  appropriate 
portions  of  the  property  for  the  purpose  of 
cultural  resources  protection  and  conducting 
research,  and 

(2)  no  changes  or  alterations  shall  be  made 
or  allowed  with  respect  to  the  cultural  re- 
sources on  the  property  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to 
prevent  the  continuation  of  livestock  grazing 
on  properties  which  are  the  subject  of  co- 
operative agreements.  Property  acquired  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  and  property  which  is 
the  subject  of  a  cooperative  agreement  en- 
tered Into  pursuant  to  this  subsection  within 
sites  designated  pursuant  to  this  subsection, 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  as 
part  of  the  Park,  subject  to  the  laws  and  reg- 
ulations applicable  thereto,  and  subject  to 
the  terms  of  the  appropriate  cooperative 
agreement.  If  any.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  section,  those  separate  and 
noncontlnuous  sites  or  outliers  indicated 
on  the  map  referred  to  In  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  and  any  site  or  outlier  au- 
thorized for  designation  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  shall  not  become  a  part  of  the  Park 
unless  and  until  the  aforementioned  two 
Congressional  committees  each  consent  to 
the  Inclusion  of  each  such  site  or  outlier  in 
writing. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  sulmlnlster  the 
Park  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  the  administration  of 
units  of  the  national  park  system.  Including 
the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
U.3.C.  1,  2-4)  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935 
149  Stat.  666:  16  U  SC  461-7).  The  Chaco 
Canyon  National  Monument  and  the  Aztec 
Ruins  National  Monument  are  hereby  abol- 
ished, as  such,  and  any  funds  available  for 
the  purposes  of  such  monuments  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Park. 

(e)(i)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Chaco  Culture  National  Historical  Park  Ad- 
visory Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission")  The  Commission  shall 
consist  of  eight  members,  five  of  whom  shall 


be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for  terms  of 
three  years  as  follows: 

( A I  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico; 

(B)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Commission- 
ers  of   San   Juan   County.   New   Mexico; 

(C)  one  member  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Commission- 
ers of  McKlnley  County,   New  Mexico:   and 

(D)  two  members  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, both  of  whom  shall  have  professional 
expertise  related  to  the  cultural  purposes  of 
the  Park,  and  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  members,  the 
Chairmen  of  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council,  the 
All-Indian  Pueblo  Council,  and  the  Ute 
Tribal  Council  shall  be  ex-offlclo  members 
of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  In  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  may  pay  expenses  of  Commission 
members  reasonably  Incurred  by  them  In 
carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under  this 
section  upon  presentation  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chair  of  the  Commission. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time  with  respect 
to  the  administration  of  the  Park,  Including 
sites  authorized  for  addition  to  the  Park  by 
subsection  (c). 

(4)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(f)  Consistent  with  and  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Division  of  Cultural  Re- 
search of  the  Southwest  Cultural  Resources 
Center,  operated  by  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  continue 
and  expand  such  research  and  data  gather- 
ing activities  as  may  be  appropriate  to  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  Park  and  knowledge 
of  the  Chaco  culture.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  In  writing  within  six  months  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  section,  to  the  commit- 
tees referred  to  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion a  plan  for  the  continued  operational 
program  of  the  Division.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  and  encouraged  to  establish  a 
committee  composed  of  professional  archeol- 
ogists  and  others  with  related  professional 
expertise  to  advise  him  In  matters  related  to 
the  surveying,  excavation,  curatlon,  Inter- 
pretation, protection,  and  management  of 
the  cultural  resources  of  the  Park. 

(g)  Tne  head  of  any  Federal  agency  hav- 
ing direct  or  Indirect  Jurisdiction  over  a 
proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted  under- 
taking with  respect  to  the  lands  and  waters 
adjacent  or  related  to  the  Park,  and  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  having  authority 
to  license  or  permit  any  undertaking  with 
respect  to  such  lands  and  waters,  shall, 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the  expenditure  of 
any  Federal  funds  on  such  undertaking,  or 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  any  license  or  permit, 
as  the  case  may  be,  afford  the  Secretary  a 
reasonable  opportunity  to  comment  In  writ- 
ing with  regard  to  such  undertaking  and  Its 
effect  upon  the  park,  and  shall  give  due 
consideration  to  any  comments  made  by  the 
Secretary  and  to  the  effect  of  such  under- 
taking on  the  purposes  for  which  the  Park 
is  established. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  or  of  this  section  of  this  Act.  Infor- 
mation pertaining  to  the  location  and 
archeologlcal  and  cultural  resource  contents 
of  sites  which  are.  or  are  proposed  to  be- 
come a  pert  of  the  park,  may  not  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  if,  In  his  discre- 
tion, such  dlvulgence  might  Jeopardize  the 
welfare  and  Integrity  of  such  sites. 

(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
.such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of   this  section,  but   not  to 


exceed  $11,000,000  for  acquisition  and  $500,- 
000  for  development. 

MARTI.N-  LUTHER  KING,  JTTNtOR,  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC    SITE 

Sec.  1P6.  (a)  In  order  to  protect  and  Inter- 
pret for  the  benefit.  Inspiration,  and  educa- 
tion of  present  and  future  generations  the 
places  where  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  was 
born,  where  he  lived,  worked,  and  wor- 
shipped, and  where  he  Is  burled,  there  Is 
hereby  established  the  Martin  Luther  King. 
Junior,  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Georgia.  The  national  historic  site  shall  con- 
sist of  that  real  property  In  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  within  the  boundary  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  "Martin 
Luther  King.  Junior.  National  Historic  Site 
Boundary  Map,"  numbered  NASM  SEBO 
20,109-C,  and  dated  May  1980.  together  with 
the  property  known  as  234  Sunset  Avenue, 
Northwest.  The  map  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  local  and  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia  offices  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
thl.":  section,  there  Is  hereby  established  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Junior,  Preservation  Dis- 
trict, which  shall  consist  of  the  area  identi- 
fied as  "Preservation  District"  in  the  map 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
Martin  Luther  King.  Junior.  National  His- 
toric Site  and  Preservation  District  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  the  provisions  of  law  generally  appli- 
cable to  national  historic  sites,  including  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  I  39  Stat.  535:  16  U.S.C. 
1,  2-4)  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49 
Stat.  666;    16  U  S  C.  461-7) 

(d)(1)  Within  the  national  historic  site 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acqxilre  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  ap- 
propriated funds,  transfer,  or  exchange,  lands 
and  Interests  therein,  except  that  property 
owned  by  the  State  of  Georgia  or  any  politi- 
cal subdivLslon  thereof  may  be  acquired  only 
by  donation. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  acquisition  au- 
thority contained  in  paragraph  (1),  any 
lands  or  Interests  therein  which  are  owned 
wholly  or  In  part,  by  the  widow  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  or  by  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  Center  for  Social 
Change,  shall  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  thereof,  except  that — 

(A)  the  Secretary  may  af-qulre  such  prop- 
erty In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section  If  he  determines  that  the  prop- 
e'ty  Is  undergoing  or  is  about  to  undergo  a 
change  in  use  which  Is  Inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  section,  and 

iB)  with  respect  to  properties  owned  by 
the  Center  for  Social  Change,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  first  right  of  refusal  to  pur- 
chase such  property  for  a  purchase  price  not 
exceeding  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
prooerty  on  the  date  It  is  offered  for  sale. 

(3)  Property  may  be  acquired  pursuant 
to  this  section  subject  to  such  conditions 
and  reservations  as  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  are  not  Inconsistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  the  administration 
of  the  national  historic  site.  Including,  In 
the  event  that  the  burial  site  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  is  acquired,  the  condi- 
tion that  his  widow  may  be  interred  therein 

(4)  Any  and  all  legal  or  equitable  title. 
Interests  or  encumbrances.  If  any,  held  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment in  the  property  designated  "Parcel 
.\'  on  the  map  referenced  in  section  106(a) 
are  hereby  conveyed  to  the  Secretary  to  be 
administered  In  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(5)  Structural  space  requirements  of  the 
National  Park  Service  to  meet  Its  administra- 
tive, operational  and  Interpretive  functions 
for  the  national  historic  site  and  preservation 
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district  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble without  displacing  residents,  be  met 
within  the  district  through  the  adaptive  use 
of  exlstlne  structures. 

(e)  Within  the  national  historic  site,  the 
Secretary  may  convey  a  freehold  or  leasehold 
Interest  In  any  property,  for  such  sums  as  he 
deems  appropriate,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  reservations  as  will  assure 
the  use  of  the  property  in  a  manner  which  Is, 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  national  historic  site. 
The  Secretary  shall  offer  the  last  owner  or 
tenant  of  record  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
purchase  or  lease,  as  appropriate,  the  prop- 
erty proposed  to  be  conveyed  prior  to  any 
conveyance  under  this  paragraph,  and  In  the 
case  of  a  lease  to  such  tenant  of  record,  the 
initial  rental  charge  shall  not  be  substan- 
tially more  than  the  last  rent  paid  by  the 
tenant  for  that  property,  with  any  future  in- 
creases not  to  exceed  the  general  escalation 
of  rental  rates  in  the  surrounding  area. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  cooper- 
ative agreements  with  the  owners  of  proper- 
ties of  historical  or  cultural  significance  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
which  the  Secretary  may  mark,  interpret.  Im- 
prove, restore,  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance with  respect  to  the  preservation  and 
interpretation  of  such  properties.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  contain,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to.  provisions  that  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  right  of  access  at  reasonable  times  to 
public  portions  of  the  property  for  interpre- 
tive and  other  purposes,  and  that  no  changes 
or  alterations  shall  be  made  In  the  property 
except  by  mutual  agreement.  The  authorities 
In  this  paragraph  shall  also  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  properties 
within  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior.  Pres- 
ervation District. 

(g)  The  Secretary  may.  in  carrying  out  his 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  interpretation 
of  properties  within  the  national  historic  site 
and  the  preservation  district,  accept  the 
services  and  assistance,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefor,  of  qualified  persons  and 
entities  to  the  extent  he  deems  necessary  and 
appropriate.  Funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  may  be  expended  for  the 
Improvement,  restoration,  and  maintenance 
of  properties  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
acquired  a  leasehold  Interest. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  give  first  prefer- 
ence to  the  Martin  Luther  King,  Junior,  Cen- 
ter for  Social  Change  with  respect  to  any 
contract  for  a  concession  to  sell  books,  post- 
cards, tapes,  or  similar  types  of  appropriate 
mementos  related  to  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, on  facilities  operated  and  maintained 
by  the  Secretary  within  the  historic  site:  Pro- 
vided. That  agreement  can  be  reached  on 
terms  and  conditions  accceptable  to  the 
Secretary. 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  take 
only  such  actions  within  and  upon  the 
grounds  of  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church  as 
will  directly  support  appropriate  public 
visitation  to  and  within  the  church  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
or  which  will  assist  in  the  maintenance  or 
preservation  of  those  portions  of  said  church 
which  are  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

(J)(l)  There  Is  hereby  established  the 
Martin  Luther  King,  Junior.  National  His- 
toric Site  Advisory  Commission  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  'Commis- 
sion") .  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  thir- 
teen members,  nine  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  as  follows: 

(A)  three  members  appointed  for  terms 
of  three  years  from  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  governing  body  of  the  Martin 
Luther  King,  Junior,  Center  for  Social 
Change; 

(B)  two  members  appointed  for  terms  of 
four  years  from  recommendations  submitted 


by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia ,  one 
of  whom  shall  have  professional  expertise 
In  historic  preservation  matters; 

(C)  two  members  appointed  for  terms  of 
five  years  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
one  of  whom  shall  represent  the  economic 
and  cultural  Interests  of  the  Sweet  Auburn 
Historic  District; 

(D)  one  member  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years  from  recommendations  submitted 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  Ebenezer  Bap- 
tist Church; 

(E)  the  Chairman  of  the  Atlanta  Urban 
Design  Commission  and  one  additional  mem- 
ber from  the  Commission  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Commission;  and 

(F)  one  member,  appointed  for  a  term  of 
five  years  by  the  Secretary,  who  shall  chair 
the  Commission.  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going members.  Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King,  or 
such  other  appropriate  family  member  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  immediate  family 
of  Martin  Luther  King.  Junior,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Park  Service  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  membership  of 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  apjjolntment 
was  made.  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but 
the  Secretary  may  pay  expenses  of  Commis- 
sion members  reasonably  incurred  by  them 
In  carrying  out  their  responsibilities  under 
this  section  upon  presentation  of  vouchers 
signed  by  the  chair  of  the  Commission.  Nec- 
essary administrative  services  and  expenses 
shall  be  provided  to  the  Commission  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

( k )  The  function  of  the  Commlssioa  shall 
be  to: 

( 1 )  advise  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
the  formulation  and  execution  of  plans  for 
and  the  overall  administration  of  the  na- 
tional historic  site  and  the  preservation  dis- 
trict. Including  advice  with  respect  to  the 
consummation  of  cooperative  agreements, 
the  interpretation  of  properties,  and  the  use 
and  appreciation  of  the  national  historic  site 
and  the  oreservation  district  bv  the  nubile. 

(2)  prepare  a  generalized  Impact  area 
plan  for  a  one-mile  radius  outside  the  Dis- 
trict which  .shall  examine  overall  commu- 
nity development  goals,  plans  and  efforts 
within  that  area,  including  historic  pres- 
ervation, transportation,  parking,  housing, 
urban  revltallzarlon.  and  parks  and  recrea- 
tion functions,  in  order  to  maximize  bene- 
ficial relationships  between  these  goals, 
plans,  and  efforts  and  the  district  herein 
established. 

(3)  prepare,  on  the  basis  of  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  the  Impact  area 
plan  required  by  section  106(K)(2).  a  de- 
tailed development  Plan  for  the  neighbor- 
hoods and  outlying  commercial  areas  imme- 
diately outside  the  district  for  such  develop- 
ment, conservation,  preservation,  rehabili- 
tation activities  and  transportation,  park- 
ing, and  land  use  planning  sis  would  com- 
plement and  enhance  the  District  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  District  Is  estab- 
lished. 

(1)  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  provide 
the  appropriate  planning  agency  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta  an  amount  of  the  local  planning 
funds  authorized  by  section  106(0)  suffi- 
cient for  that  agency  to  provide  such  staff 
and  technical  assistance  to  the  Advisory 
Commission  as  are  required  for  It  to  de- 
velop the  plans  required  by  section  106(K) 
(2)  and  section  106(K)  (3).  Such  plans,  pre- 
pared In  full  coordination  with  and  oppor- 
tunities for  participation  by,  all  relevant 
public  agencies  and  private  groups,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  In  a  timely  fash- 
Ion  for  use  In  preparing  the  general  man- 
agement plan  for  the  district. 

(m)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  ten 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section. 

(n)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  law,  no  fees  shall  be  charged  for  entrance 
or  admission  to  the  national  historic  site 
or  the  preservation  district, 

(o)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but  not 
to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  development,  $100.- 
000  for  local  planning,  and  $3,600,000  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  interests 
therein. 

(p)(l)  In  order  to  better  integrate  the 
east  and  west  portions  of  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Junior  Preservation  District,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Georgia  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, is  hereby  directed  to  Insure  that 
any  design  and  reconstruction  of  the  North 
Interstate  85  and  Interstate  75  Expressway 
over  Auburn  and  Edgewood  Avenues  In  the 
city  of  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  the  interchange 
at  Edgewood  Avenue,  shall  minimize  the 
adverse  Impacts  on  the  preservation  district 

(2)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (p)(l),  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration shall  require  that,  where  feasi- 
ble, any  major  change  required  for  the  Au- 
burn Avenue  overpass  resulu  In  a  design 
which  permits  a  wider  distance  between  over- 
pass support  structure  and  the  disposition  of 
understructure  development  rights  for  ap- 
propriate btislness  or  recreation  uses. 

(q)  Plans  for  the  construction,  exterior 
renovation,  or  demolition  of  any  structure 
or  change  In  land  ust  within  the  District  of 
the  National  Park  Service  or  any  Federal 
agency  must  be  submitted  to  the  Atlanta 
Urban  Design  Commission  In  a  timely  fashion 
for  Its  review  and  comment. 

MARY    M'LEOD    BETHtTNE    NATIONAl,    HISTORIC 
SITE 

Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  designate  the  former  home  of  Mary  Mc- 
Leod  Bethune  located  on  the  Bethune-Cook- 
man  College  campus  in  Daytona  Beach.  Flor- 
ida, as  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  National 
Historic  Site. 

(b)  The  national  historic  site  established 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  administration  of  na- 
tional historic  sites,  including  the  Act  of 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  636:  16  US  C.  1, 
2-4)  and  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666:  16  use.  461-7)  as  a  memorial  to  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
directly  or  by  means  cf  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  Foun- 
dation to  preserve,  interpret,  restore,  adopt 
for  public  use,  and  provide  technical  assist- 
ance for  the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune  National 
Historic  Site  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the  acquisition  of 
lands  and  Interests  therein. 

GENERAL   MANAGEMENT  PLANS 

Sec.  108.  Within  three  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  submit  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  comprehensive 
general  management  plans  for  the  areas  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  this  title,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  12(b)  of  the  Act 
of  August  18.  1970  (84  Stat.  825;  16  US.C. 
la-1  et  seq).  In  the  case  of  the  area  es- 
tablished In  section  106.  such  plan  shall  also 
Include  the  preservation  district  established 
in  section  106(b). 
TITLE  II— MINOR   BOXmDART  CHANGES 

BIG   BEND   NATIONAL  PARK 

Sec.  201.  TTie  boundary  of  the  Big  Bend 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Texas  is  here- 
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on  the  feasibility  of  providing  passenger  rail 
service  from  the  city  of  Ogden,  Utah,  to  the 


national  park  system  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  clarify  the  authorities  ap- 
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by  revised  to  include  the  lands  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  "Big  Bend  National  Park 
Boundary  Additions."  numbered  155/80,019 
and  dated  May  1980  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  In  the 
local  and  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
Offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  the  lands  and  Interests 
therein  added  to  the  park  by  this  section  by 
donation,  purchase  with  donated  or  appro- 
priated funds,  or  exchange,  except  that  lands 
and  interests  therein  owned  by  the  State 
of  Texas  or  any  political  subdivision  thereo' 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  ex- 
change. There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  ol  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  tl. 500.000  for  the  acquisition 
of  Isinds  and  interests  therein. 

MOUND  crrr  ORotrp  national  monument 
Sec.  202.  la)  In  order  to  preserve  In  pub- 
lic ownership  certain  prehistoric  archeologi- 
cal  resources  of  outstanding  significance  for 
the  benefit  and  education  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  the  boundary  of  Mound 
City  Group  National  Monumental.  Ohio,  is 
revised  to  include  lands  within  the  area  gen- 
erally depicted  as  "Parcel  X"  on  the  map  en- 
titled "Hopeton  Earthworks  Study  Area", 
numbered  353/40.02SB,  and  dated  May  1980, 
and  within  the  area  generally  depicted  as 
"Revised  Monument  Boundary"  on  the  map 
entitled  "Transfer  of  Jurisdiction,  Mound 
City  Group  National  Monument",  num- 
bered 353/40,001A.  and  dated  March  1978, 
which  maps  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. With  respect  to  the  lands  within 
"Parcel  X"  above,  the  lands  may  be  acquired 
only  in  fee  and  shall  be  limited  to  the  mound 
area  depicted  on  the  above  reference  map 
plus  such  other  lands  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  mounds  so  as  to  assure  adequate  ac- 
cess and  protection  to  the  area:  Provided. 
That  the  total  area  acquired  in  fee  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  Access 
to  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mounds  bv 
existing  roadways  shall  In  no  manner  be 
encumbered  by  Federal  acquisition  or  by  the 
administration  of  the  monument. 

(b)  Within  the  boundary  of  the  national 
monument,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
acquire  lands  and  waters  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  any  other  Federal  acency,  or 
exchange.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  the  contrary.  Federal  lands 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  monument  which  are 
determined  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  shall  unon  the  request  of  the 
Secretary  be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  for 
use  by  him  in  acquiring  lands  within  the 
monument  by  exchange 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation 
with  Interested  orjranizatlons  and  individ- 
uals, Investleate  other  sites  In  the  region 
which  contain  archeoloetcal  data  illustrating 
the  prehistoric  HopewelUan  civilization  that 
flourished  in  the  eastern  United  States  and 
as  a  part  of  this  Investigation  he  shall  iden- 
tify those  sites  which  he  determines  should 
be  protected  as  part  of  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument.  Not  later  than 
two  complete  fiscal  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  a  report  of  his  investigation  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
together  with  his  recommendations  for  such 
ftirther   legislation   as   may   be   appropriate 

(d)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 


waters  and  not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  the 
development  of  facilities  and  the  conduct  of 
archeologlcal  investigations  on  the  proper- 
ties acquired  pursuant  to  this  section. 

LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON  NATIONAL   HISTORICAL 
PABK 

Sec.  203.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Hifitoric  Site,"  approved  December  2.  1969 
(8J  Stat.  274)  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  section,  by  changing  "by 
donation  or  by  purchase  with  donated 
funds"  to  "by  donation  or  by  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds "  and  by 
changing  "drawing  entitled  'Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site  Boundary 
Map,'  numbered  NHS-LBJ-20,000  and  dated 
September  1969"  to  "drawings  entitled 
'Boundary  Map,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National 
Historical  Park,'  numbered  447-40,008B  and 
447-40,000A.  and  dated  January  1980  ": 

(2)  in  section  3,  by  changing  "not  more 
than  $680,000  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of"  to  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  but 
not  more  than  $4,100,000  for  development 
and  not  more  than  $1,400,000  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  and  Interests  therein  for";  and 

(3)  by  changing  'National  Historic  Site" 
wherever  it  appears  to  "National  Historical 
Park". 

PALO  ALTO   NATIONAL   BATTLETIEU) 

Sec.  204.  I  a)  Section  506  of  the  National 
Parks  and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat. 
34671.  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic  Site. 
Is  amended  by  deleting  the  first  and  second 
sentences  of  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The  boundary 
of  the  National  Historic  Site,  which  is  hereby 
redesignated  as  the  Palo  Alto  National 
Battlefield,  shall  be  as  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  Recommended  Bound- 
ary. Palo  Alto  Battlefield  National  Historic 
Site,  Brownsville,  Texas,'  numbered  469 
40.003,  and  dated  January  1980,  which  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
in  the  local  and  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  offices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  In- 
terests therein  within  the  boundary  of  the 
historic  site  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange  " 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  506  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  but 
not  more  than  $8,425,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  lands  and  interests  therein,  and  not  more 
than  $3,000,000  for  the  development  of 
facilities." 

CRANT-KOHRS    RANCH    NATIONAL    HISTORIC    SITE 

Sec.  205.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Grant- 
Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  'n  the 
State  of  Montana,  and  for  other  purposes," 
approved  August  25,  1972  (86  SUt.  632)  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  the  following  after  the 
period  in  the  first  section:  "The  boundary 
of  the  National  Historic  Site  shall  be  as 
generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled, 
Boimdary  Map,  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,'  numbered  451-80-013, 
and  dated  January  25,  1980,  which  shall  be 
on  file  and  available  for  public  Inspection 
in  the  local  and  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia,  offices  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  the  Interior";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$752,000"  and 
■■$2,075,000"  in  section  4  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■•$1,100,000"  and  "$7,818,000, "' 
respectively. 

RICHMOND    NA"nONAL    BATTLETOLD    PARK 

Sec,  206.  (a)  In  order  to  properly  recog- 
nize and  Interpret  the  role  of  black  soldiers 


In  the  Civil  War  and  to  commemorate  a 
decisive  battle  in  which  fourteen  medals  of 
honor  were  awarded,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  acquire  201  acres  of  land  in  Henrico 
County.  Virginia,  as  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "'Proposed  Richmond  National 
Battlefield  Park  Expansion"  numbered  RCH- 
80.006  and  dated  April  1980,  for  addition  to 
the  Richmond  National  Battlefield  Park. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  administer  the 
property  acquired  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  as  part  of  the  Richmond 
National  Battlefield  Park  in  accordance  with 
this  section  and  the  provisions  of  law  gen- 
erally applicable  to  national  historic  sites. 
Including  the  Act  of  Augtist  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1,  2-4)  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C. 
461-7). 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  but 
not  to  exceed  $2,600,000  for  acquisition. 

GOLDEN    GATE     NATIONAL    RECREATION    AREA 

Sec.  207.  The  Act  of  October  27,  1972  (86 
Stat.  1299;  16  U.S.C.  460bb)  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

1 1)  In  subsection  2(a),  at  the  end  thereof, 
add  the  following;  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  southern  end  of  the  town  of  Mar- 
shall shall  be  considered  to  be  the  Marshall 
Boat  Works.  The  following  additional  lands 
are  also  hereby  Included  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  recreation  area:  Marin  County 
Assessor's  parcel  numbered  119-040,  04,  119- 
040-05.  119-040-18,  166-202-03,  166-010-06, 
166-010-07,  166-010-24,  166-010-25,  119-240- 
19,  166-010-10,  166-010-22,  119-240-03,  119- 
•240-51,  119-240-52,  119-240-54,  166-010-12, 
166-010-13,  and  119-235-10.  The  recreation 
area  shall  also  Include  the  lands  and  waters 
In  San  Mateo  County  generally  depicted  on 
the  map  entitled  'Sweeney  Ridge  Addition, 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area', 
numbered  NRA  OG-80,000-A,  and  dated  May 
.1980.'"; 

<2)  strike  out  "map"  in  section  2(b)  and 
substitute  "maps"; 

(3)  by  adding  •'Point  Montara,''  after 
"Point  Diablo,"'  In  section  3(g); 

(4)  add  the  following  at  the  end  of  section 
3(h):  "That  property  known  as  the  Pillar 
Point  Military  Reservation,  under  the  Juris- 

#dlctlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  administrative  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  at  such  time  as  the  property, 
or  any  portion  thereof,  becomes  excess  to  the 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Defense"; 

(5)  add  at  the  end  of  section  3  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(p)  With  reference  to  those  lands  known 
as  the  San  Francisco  water  department 
property  shown  on  map  numbered  NRA  OG- 
80,000-A,  the  Secretary  shall  administer  such 
land  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  documents  entitled  'Grant  of  Scenic 
Easement",  and  "Grant  of  Scenic  and  Recrea- 
tion Eac  -nenf,  both  executed  on  January 
15.  1969,  between  the  city  and  countv  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  United  States,  Including 
such  amendments  to  the  subject  document 
as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the  affected  parties 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
seek  appropriate  agreements  needed  to  estab- 
lish a  trail  within  this  property  and  connect- 
ing with  a  suitable  beach  unit  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary"; 

(6)  in  subsection  5(b),  change  "seven- 
teen" to  "elehteen".  change  "three"  to  "five" 
and  add  at  the  end  thereof:  '•Provided.  That 
the  terms  of  those  members  who  have  been 
either  appointed  or  reappointed  subsequent 
to  January  1,  1979,  shall  be  extended  so  as 
to  expire  not  before  June  1,  1985. •': 

(7)  insert  a  comma  and  the  phrase  "San 
Mateo,"  after  ••Marin"  In  section  5(e);   and 

(8)  in  subsection  5(g),  change  "ten"  to 
"twenty". 
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MONOCACT  NA"nONAL  BATTLETIELD 

Sec.  208.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  National  Military  Park  at  the 
battlefield  of  Monocacy,  Maryland"  approved 
June  21,  1934  (48  Stat,  1198)  is  amended  by 
revising  the  first  section  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 

"That  in  order  to  commemorate  the  Battle 
of  Monocacy,  Maryland,  and  to  preserve  for 
historical  purposes  the  breastworks,  earth- 
works, walls,  or  other  defenses  or  shelters 
used  by  the  armies  therein,  the  battlefield 
at  Monocacy  in  the  State  of  Maryland  is 
hereby  established  as  the  Monocacy  National 
Battlefield.  The  battlefield  shall  comprise 
the  area  within  the  boundary  generally  de- 
picted on  the  map  entitled  'Monocacy  Na- 
tional Battlefield,'  numbered  894/ 40, 001  A, 
ana  dated  April  1980,  which  shall  be  on  file 
and  available  for  public  Inspection  in  the 
Office  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior." 

(b)  In  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  purposes  of  the  park  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a),  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated up  to  an  additional  $725,000  for  ac- 
quisition of  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  and 
$1,250,000  for  development. 

BOSTON  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Sec.  209.  The  Boston  National  Historical 
Park  Act  of  1974  (88  Stat.  1184)  is  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  after  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  2(d)  :  "As  used  in  this 
section,  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  shall 
also  include  the  properties  known  as  the 
Ropewalk  and  Tar  House  and  the  Chain 
Forge  and  Round  House,  designated  on  such 
map  as  buildings  numbered  58,  60,  and 
105." 

PINNACLES  NATIONAL  MONtTMENT 

Sec  210.  Subsection  4(b)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  designate  certain  lands 
within  units  of  the  National  Park  System 
as  wilderness;  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
certain  of  those  units:  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  October  20.  1976  (90  Stat. 
2692,  2694),  Is  amended  by  revising  the  pro- 
viso to  the  first  sentence  in  paragraph  (2) 
to  read  as  follows:  "'Provided,  however.  That, 
except  for  not  more  than  approximately 
three  and  tht'-'y-Svc  one  hundredths  acres 
designated  herein  as  wilderness  and  approxi- 
mately eleven  and  thirteen  one-hundredths 
acres  designated  herein  as  potential  wilder- 
ness additions,  which  may  be  excluded  ptir- 
suant  to  an  exchange  consummated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, lands  designated  as  wilderness  pursuant 
to  this  Act  may  not  be  excluded  from  the 
monument." 

GOLDEN  SPIKE  NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  1  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  lands  for,  and  to  develop, 
operate,  and  maintain,  the  Golden  Spike  Na- 
tional Historic  Site",  approved  July  30,  1965 
(79  Stat.  426)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Proposed  Golden  Spike  National  Historic 
Site,  Utah,  prepared  by  the  National  Park 
Service,  Southwest  Region,  dated  February 
1963"'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Boun- 
dary Map.  Golden  Spike  National  Historic 
Site,  Utah,  numbered  431-80,026,  and  dated 
December  6,  1978". 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "$5,422,000.  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  land  and  interests  in 
lend  and  for  the  development"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "$348,000  for  the  acquisition 
of  land  and  interests  in  land  and  $5,324,000 
for  development". 

(c)  Within  two  years  from  the  effective 
date  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
plete and  submit,  in  writing,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  report 


on  the  feasibility  of  providing  passenger  rail 
service  from  the  city  of  Ogden,  Utah,  to  the 
Golden  Spike  National  Historic  Site.  Said  re- 
port shall  Include  an  assessment  of  existing 
rail  facilities  and  rolling  stock,  additional 
development  as  might  be  required,  as  well 
as  alternatives  with  respective  costs  for  the 
operation  of  passenger  rail  service  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  apporpriated  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

STONES  RIVER   NATIONAL   BA"rTLEriELD 

Sec.  212.  The  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  re- 
vise the  boundary  and  change  the  name  of 
the  Stones  River  National  Military  Park, 
Tennessee,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
April  22,  1960   (74  Stat    82)   is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "not  to  exceed  seven 
acres"  in  the  first  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "not  to  exceed  two  himdred  and 
seventy  acres'";  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  section  at 
the  end  thereof: 

"Sec  4,  For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  lands 
and  Interests  in  lands  authorized  to  be  ac- 
quired by  action  of  the  Ninety-sixth  Con- 
gress, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  to  exceed  $4,500,000.". 

HARPERS  FERRY    NATIONAL   HISTORICAL   PARK 

Sec  213.  The  Act  of  June  30,  1944  (58  Stat. 
645;   16  use.  450bb)   is  amended  by: 

(1)  changing  •••Boundary  Map,  Harpers 
Ferry  National  Historical  Park'  numbered 
385-80,021  A  and  dated  Aaril  1979"  to 
"  "Boundary  Map,  Harpers  Ferry  National 
Historical  Park',  numbered  385-80  021B  and 
dated  April  1980"  and  changing  "two  thou- 
sand, four  hundred  and  seventy-flve  acres" 
to  "three  thousand  acres"  in  section  1:  and 

(2)  changing  "$1,600,000"  to  ■•$2,500,000" 
in  section  4. 

TITLE  III— ACQUISITION   AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT CEILING  INCREASES 

BIG    THICKET    NATIONAL    PRESERVE 

Sec  301  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  October  11, 
1974  (88  Stat.  1254;  16  U.S.C.  698),  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  at  the  end 
thereof:  "In  addition  to  the  amounts  appro- 
priated through  fiscal  year  1980  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  In  lands, 
and  in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  which 
are  available  through  section  7(a)  (3)  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (78  Stat  987;  16  U.S.C.  4601),  there  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  not 
to  exceed  $8,400,000  for  acquisition.'". 

CORONADO    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL 

Sec  302.  Section  301  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Recreation  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3467, 
3473)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ""$1,410,- 
000"'  in  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ••$2,875,000". 

HAMILTON    GRANGE    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL 

Sec  303  Section  3  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  April  27,  1962  (76  Stat.  57)  Is  amended 
by  changing  ••$460,000"  to  "$960,000'^. 

ROGER    WILLIAMS    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL 

Sec  304.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 22,  1965  (79  Stat.  1069)  entitled  ■'An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial  in  the 
city  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  for 
other  purposes"  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec  4.  There  are  hereby  <»uthorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  more  than  « 146,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  and  interests  In  land 
and  not  more  than  $1,862,000  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Roger  Williams  National  Me- 
morial, as  provided  in  this  Act". 
TITLE  IV— GENERAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
AUTHORITIES 

AMENDMENTS    TO    REPORTING    REQUIREMENT 

Sec  401.  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "'An 
Act  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 


national  park  system  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  to  clarify  the  authorities  ap- 
plicable to  the  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  18.  1970  (84  Stat 
825,  U.S.C.  la-1  et  seq),  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows— 

( 1 )  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence, 
insert  the  following  new  sentence:  "Each 
such  report  shall  Indicate  and  elaborate  on 
the  theme(s)  which  the  area  represents  as 
indicated  in  the  National  Park  System 
Plan.";  and 

(2)  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  sentence.  In- 
sert the  following  new  sentence:  "Accom- 
panying the  annual  listing  of  areas  shall  be  a 
synopsis,  for  each  report  previously  sub- 
mitted, of  the  current  and  changed  condi- 
tion of  the  resource  integrity  of  the  area 
and  other  relevant  factors,  compiled  as  a 
result  of  continual  periodic  monitoring  and 
embracing  the  period  since  the  previous  such 
submission  or  initial  report  submission  one 
year  earlier.". 

LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVA"nON  FXTND  ACT 

Sec  402.  The  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  Act  of  1965  (78  Stat.  987;  16 
XJS.C.  4601) ,  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 3; 

(2)  in  subsection  4(a)  by  deleting  the 
second  sentence  of  paragraph  (2)  and  substi- 
tuting the  foUovring:  "A  single  visit"  means 
a  more  or  less  continuous  stay  within  a 
designated  area.  Payment  of  a  single  visit 
admission  fee  shall  authorize  exits  from 
and  reentries  to  a  single  designated  area  for 
a  period  of  from  one  to  fifteen  days,  such 
period  to  be  defined  for  each  designated 
area  by  the  administering  Secretary  based 
upon  a  determination  of  the  period  of  time 
reasonably  and  ordinarily  necessary  for  such 
a  single  visit."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  4(a) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

■"(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  establish 
procedures  providing  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
lifetime  admission  permit  to  any  citizen  of, 
or  person  domiciled  in,  the  United  States.  U 
such  citizen  or  person  applies  for  such  per- 
mit, and  is  blind  or  permanently  disabled. 
Such  procedures  shall  assure  that  such  per- 
mit shall  be  Issued  only  to  persons  who  have 
been  medically  determined  to  be  blind  or 
permanently  disabled  for  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving benefits  under  Federal  law  as  a  re- 
sult of  said  blindness  or  permanent  disability 
as  determined  by  the  Secretaries.  Such  per- 
mit shall  be  nontransferable,  shall  be  Issued 
without  charge,  and  shall  entitle  the  per- 
mittee and  any  person  accompanying  him  In 
a  single,  private,  noncommercial  vehicle,  or 
alternatively,  the  permittee  and  his  spouse 
and  children  accompanying  him  where  en- 
try to  the  area  is  by  any  means  other  than 
private,  noncommercial  vehicle,  to  general 
admission  into  any  area  designated  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.""; 

(4)  by  sunending  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 4(b)  to  read  as  follows:  "Any  Golden 
Age  Passport  permittee,  or  permittee  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  <a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  entitled  uoon  presentation  of 
such  permit  to  utilize  such  special  recrea- 
tion facilities  at  a  rate  of  50  per  centum  of 
ttip  established  use  fee  ""; 

(5)  in  section  5.  change  ••Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress" to  ■■Ninety-sixth  Congress"; 

(6)  in  section  7(a),  within  the  naragraph 
numbered  (3),  change  ""Ninety-fifth  Con- 
gress, or.  In  the  case  of  national  recreation 
areas,  prior  to  the  convening  of  the  Ninety- 
sixth  Congress"  to  "Ninety-sixth  Congress"; 

(7)  in  section  7(c),  change  '■January  1, 
1965;  and  (11)  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
vrtth  donated  funds,"  to  "January  1,  1961; 
and  (11)  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,";   and 

(8)  by  revising  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
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tion  10  to  read  as  follows:  "The  Secretary  so  owned  and  occupied  by  said  Individual  retary,  owned  land  to  be  leased  by  the  Sec- 
may  expend  not  more  tlian  $1,000,000  or  1  on  May  1,  1980,  and  retary  under  this  subsection  without  regarti 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  from          "'(C)    such   land   was  owned   by  a  person     to  any  requirements  (including  requirements 
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the  general  authority  of  the  Act  of  July  24, 
1946  (60  Stat.  641  et  seq.)  is  hereby  desig- 
nated and  hereafter  shall  be  known  as  the 


ROGERS    C    B.    MORTON    RECOGNITION 

Sec   511.   The   Secretary   is  authorized   to 


(3)   Six  remaining  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 
T'Vio  <5«»/»r<»t Q rw  sVinlt  mnslripr  the  rerommen- 
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tlon  10  to  read  as  follows:  'The  Secretary 
may  expend  not  more  than  $1,000,000  or  1 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  from 
the  Fund  for  Federal  purposes  in  each  fiscal 
year,  whichever  is  greater,  to  acquire  such 
options  In  that  year.'. 
TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
RECIONAI.  OFFICE  STUDY 

Sec.  501  The  National  Park  Service  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  cost  effectiveness 
study  of  the  operations  of  each  of  its  nine 
regional  offices  Such  study  shall  include  an 
analysis  of  and  proposals  for  reducing  costs 
without  closing  down  the  operations  of  any 
regional  office.  Such  study  shall  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  as 
part  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 
The  I  irk  Service  Is  hereby  prohibited  from 
curtailing  the  current  level  of  operations  in 
any  of  Its  regional  offices  tintU  October  1, 
1981 

LOWELL  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PARK 

Sec.  502.  Title  III  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Lowell  National  Historical  Parle  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  5.  1978  (92  Stat. 
290;  16  use.  410cc  et  seq.).  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section : 

"trsE  OP  rtJNDs 

"Sec.  307.  I  a)  Any  revenues  or  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  Commission  by  donation. 
the  lease  or  sale  of  property  or  fees  for 
services  shall  be  available  to  the  Commission. 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  to  be  used  for 
any  function  of  the  Commission  authorized 
under  tlils  Act.  The  Commission  shall  keep 
financial  records  fully  disclosing  the  amount 
and  source  of  revenues  and  other  assets 
acquired  by  the  Commission,  and  shall  keep 
such  other  financial  records  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe 

■'(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  audits  of 
the  financial  records  of  the  Commission  to 
be  conducted  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  year  In  order  to  ensure  that  revenues 
and  other  assets  of  the  Commission  are 
being  used  In  a  manner  authorized  under 
this  Act.". 

GATEWAY    NATIONAL   RECREATION   AREA 

Sec.  503.  The  Act  of  October  27.  1972  (86 
Stat.  1308).  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subsection  3(b)  by  deleting  the 
word  "constructed"  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof:  "To  Inform  the  public  of  the 
contributions  of  Representative  Ryan  to  the 
creation  of  the  recreation  area,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  such  signs,  markers,  maps. 
Interpretive  materials,  literature,  and  pro- 
grams as  he  deems  appropriate.  Not  later 
than  December  31.  1980.  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  additional  actions  as  he  deems 
appropriate  to  recognize  and  commemorate 
the  contributions  of  Representative  Ryan  to 
the  recreation  area.";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  4(b).  by  changing 
"eleven  members"  In  the  first  sentence  to 
"fifteen  members'"  and  by  changing  "three 
members  "  in  paragraph  (5)  to  "seven  mem- 
bers". 

CT7TAHOCA  VALLEY   NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

Sec.  504.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area "  ap- 
proved December  27.  1974  (88  Stat.  1784)  is 
amended  by  inserting  the  following  new  siib- 
sectlons  at   the  end  of  section  4; 

"(gXl)  Whenever  any  land  within  the 
recreation  area  is  acquired  for  purposes  of 
this  Act.  if.  immediately  before  Its  acquisi- 
tion—  ^ 

"(A)   a  mobile  home  was  located  on  such 

land, 

"(B)  such  mobile  home  was  owned  by  an 
Individual  and  occupied  by  said  individual 
M   a   principal   place   of   residence   and   was 


so  owned  and  occupied  by  said  individual 
on  May  1,  1980,  and 

"(C)  such  land  was  owned  by  a  person 
other  than  the  individual  referred  to  in  sub- 
paragraph (B), 

the  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  nonassign- 
able lease  providing  for  the  continued  use 
by  such  individual  of  such  land  for  such 
purposes.  In  carrying  out  this  subsection, 
the  Secretary  shall  use  the  authority  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2)  to  enter  Into  a  leas- 
ing and  management  contract  unless  he  de- 
termines, after  consultation  with  residents 
of  mobile  homes  within  the  recreation  area, 
that  the  use  of  such  authority  would  not  be 
compatible  with  the  well-being  of  such  resi- 
dents or  would  not  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

"■(2)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  con- 
tract with  any  person  to  carry  out  the  leas- 
ing arrangements  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
and  to  manage  the  land  subject  to  such  leas- 
ing arrangements.  The  contract  shall  con- 
tain such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  pro- 
tect the  Interest  of  the  United  States  and  to 
protect  the  well-being  of  the  residents  of 
the  land  managed  pursuant  to  such  con- 
tract. Any  person  who.  Immediately  prior  to 
its  acquisition  by  the  Secretary,  owned  land 
to  l)e  leased  by  the  Secretary  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  entitled  to  a  right  of  first 
refusal  to  enter  Into  a  contract  under  this 
paragraph.  If  such  person  does  not  enter  into 
such  a  contract  with  the  Secretary,  the  Sec- 
retary may  enter  into  such  a  contract  with 
any  individual  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
(B).  If  no  such  Individual  enters  into  such  a 
contract  with  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary 
may  enter  Into  such  a  contract  with  any 
other  appropriate  person. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  entered 
into  a  contract  described  in  paragraph  (2), 
he  may  provide,  under  such  contract,  for  the 
leasing  of  land  described  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
to  individuals  other  than  the  individuals 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)(B),  but  no 
such  leaise  may  be  entered  into  under  this 
paragraph  imless  the  Secretary  has  first  of- 
fered to  lease  such  land  to  the  Individuals 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1MB). 

"(4)  A  lease  entered  into  under  this  sub- 
section may  provide  for  the  use  by  the  lessee 
of  the  land  subject  to  such  lease  for  any 
specified  period  of  time  acceptable  to  the 
lessee,  but  no  lease  entered  Into  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  may  permit  the 
use  of  such  land  by  a  lessee  beyond  the  date 
15  years  after  the  original  effective  date  of 
this  Act. 

"■(5)  Any  lease  entered  into  under  this 
subsection  may  require  the  lessee  to  assume 
all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  leased  premises  and  the  utility  services 
associated  with  such  premises  The  Secretary 
shall  have  no  responsibility  to  install  addi- 
tional facilities  to  ensure  that  mobile  homes 
remaining  within  the  recreation  area  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  comply  with  any 
Federal  or  State  law  relating  to  utilities  or 
water  quality. 

"(6)  The  lessee  of  any  property  leased  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  be  permitted,  pur- 
suant to  such  lease,  to  make  reasonable  Im- 
provements to  such  property 

"(7)  In  managing  any  land  leased  under 
this  subsection,  and  before  entering  Into  any 
management  contract  under  paragraph  (2). 
the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account  the 
views  of  the  occupants  of  the  mobile  homes 
to  which  this  subsection  applies. 

'"(8)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into  leases 
under  this  subsection  without  regard  to  any 
requirements  (Including  requirements  relat- 
ing to  competitive  bidding)  under  any  law 
(Other  than  this  subsection)  or  rule  of  law 
applicable  to  the  leasing  of  Federal  property. 
The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  a  contract  un- 
der paragraph  (2)  with  any  person  who.  Im- 
mediately prior  to  Its  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 


retary, owned  land  to  be  leased  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  subsection  without  regard 
to  any  requirements  (including  requirements 
relating  to  competitive  bidding)  under  any 
law  (Other  than  this  subsection)  or  rule  of 
law  applicable  to  contracts  with  the  United 
States.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  such  Act  !s  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsection  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(h)  Following  the  acquisition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  any  land  on  which  there  is  located 
a  mobile  home  described  In  section  4(g)(1), 
if  the  owner-occupant  of  such  mobile  home 
referred  to  in  section  4(g)(1)(B)  elects  to 
move  to  any  dwelling  outside  the  recreation 
area  before  the  expiration  of  the  15-year  pe- 
riod beginning  on  the  original  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  such  owner-occupant  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  eligible  for  additional  pay- 
ments under  section  203  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  such  mobile 
home  were  real  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary For  purposes  of  applying  the  provi- 
sions of  such  section  203.  'a  comparable  re- 
placement dwelling'  shall  Include  a  mobile 
home  or  any  other  dwelling  of  comparable 
value  to  the  mobile  home  located  on  the 
land  from  which  such  owner-occupant  elects 
to  move.". 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4(f)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "or  at  the 
request  of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Communi- 
ties Council"  before  the  words"  "assist  and 
consult"  and  by  striking  out  "In  establishing 
zoning  laws'  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"or  with  the  appropriate  members  or  officers 
of  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  Communities  Coun- 
cil In  establishing  or  coordinating  zoning 
laws". 

(d)  Section  6(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Effective  October  1.  1981.  In  addition  to 
other  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  such  purposes  (including  amounts  au- 
thorized under  Public  Law  96-203  or  under 
any  other  provisions  of  law),  there  Is  further 
authorized  $12,000,000  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests  in 
lands."". 

MOORES   CREEK   NATIONAL  BATTLEFIELD 

Sec.    505.    The    area    formerly    known    as 
Moores  Creek  National  Military  Park",  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  2.  1926 
(44  Stat.  684),  shall  henceforth  be  known  as 
the  "Moores  Creek  National  Battlefield". 

SAN    ANTONIO    MISSIONS    NATIONAL    HISTORICAL 
PARK 

SEC  506.  Section  201(e)  (1)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled ""An  Act  to  amend  the  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  Development  Corporation  Act  of 
1972;  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
San  Antonio  Missions  National  Historical 
Park:  and  for  other  purposes",  approved  No- 
vember 10.  1978  (92  Stat.  3635).  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  changing  "seven  members"  In  the 
first  sentence  to  ""eleven  members"',  and 

(2)  by  changing  "two  members"  In  para- 
graph (F)  to  "six  members"'. 

FOLCER   LIBRARY.  CORCORAN  GALLERY,  AND  ARENA 
STAGE 

Sec.  507.  Pursuant  to  section  2(e)  of  the 
Act  of  August  21.  1935  (49  Stat.  666).  the 
Secretary  may  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
Folger  Library  and  the  Corcoran  Gallery  of 
Art  and  the  Arena  Stage.  No  assistance  shall 
be  provided  to  the  Arena  Stage  unless  and 
until  it  Is  entered  in  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places.  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

KEITH    SEBELIUS    LAKE 

Sec  508.  The  water  impounded  by  the  Nor- 
ton Dam.  a  component  of  the  Almena  Unit  of 
the  Plck-Sloan  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
in   the  State  of  Kansas,  constructed  under 
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the  general  authority  of  the  Act  of  July  24. 
1946  (60  Stat.  641  et  seq.)  is  hereby  desig- 
nated and  hereafter  shall  be  known  as  the 
"'Keith  Sebellus  Lake"".  Any  law.  regulation, 
record,  map,  or  other  document  of  the 
United  States  referring  to  the  waters  im- 
pounded by  the  Norton  Dam  unit  of  this 
project  shall  be  held  to  refer  to  the  "Keith 
Sebellus  Lake",  and  any  future  regulations, 
records,  maps,  or  other  documents  of  the 
United  States,  in  reference  to  these  waters, 
shall  bear  the  name  "Keith  Sebellus  Lake"'. 

OVERMOUNTAIN    VICTORY    TRAIL 

Sec.  509.  The  National  Trails  System  Act 
(82  Stat.  919;  16  US  C.  1241)  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  at  the 
end  of  section  5(a)  : 

"(9)  The  Overmountain  Victory  National 
Historic  Trail,  a  system  totaling  approx- 
imately two  hundred  seventy-two  miles  of 
trail  with  routes  from  the  mustering  point 
near  Abingdon.  Virginia,  to  Sycamore  Shoals 
(near  Elizabethton,  Tennessee);  from  Syca- 
more Shoals  to  Quaker  Meadows  (near  Mor- 
ganton.  North  Carolina);  from  the  muster- 
ing point  in  Surry  County.  North  Carolina, 
to  Quaker  Meadows;  and  from  Quaker  Mead- 
ows to  Kings  Mountain.  South  Carolina,  as 
depicted  on  the  map  identified  as  Map  3 — 
Historic  Features— 1780  in  the  draft  study 
report  entitled  "'Overmountain  Victory 
Trail "  dated  December  1979.  The  map  shall 
be  on  file  and  available  for  public  inspection 
In  the  Office  of  the  Director,  National  Park 
Service,  Washington.  District  of  Columbia. 
The  trail  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.". 

THEODORE       ROOSEVELT       INACGUEAL       NATIONAL 
HISTORIC    SITE 

Sec.  510.  The  first  two  sections  ol  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  ac- 
quisition and  preservation  of  the  real  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House  in 
Buffalo  New  York,  as  a  national  historic 
.site",  approved  November  2.  1966  (Public 
Law  89-708).  are  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: ""That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
the  real  property  described  in  section  3  of 
this  Act.  known  as  the  Ansley  Wilcox  House, 
vhich  real  propenj  Is  of  national  historic 
significance  as  the  place  in  which  Theodore 
Roosevelt  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  September  14. 
1901.  following  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent William  McKinley.  Such  property  is 
hereby  designated  as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Inaugural  Natonal  Historic  Site. 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  property  referred  to  in 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall  be  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  act- 
ing through  the  National  Park  Service.  In 
accordance  with  this  section  and  provisions 
of  law  generally  applicable  to  units  of  the 
national  park  system,  including  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  National  Park 
Service,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  25.  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16  "USC.  1. 
2-4).  and  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
historic  American  sites,  bulldines.  objects, 
and  antiquities  of  national  significance  and 
for  other  purposes"  approved  August  21.  1935 
(49  Stat    666:   16  U.S.C.  461-7) 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site  Founda- 
tion or  other  qualified  public  or  private  en- 
tities for  the  operation,  maintenance,  man- 
agement, development,  and  interpretation  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  National 
Historic  Site. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
or  law.  the  Department  of  the  Interior  share 
'n  any  fiscal  year  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural 
National  Historic  Site  shall  not  exceed  two- 
inirds  of  such  operating  coat." 


ROGERS    C.    B.    MORTON    RECOGNITION 

Sec.  511.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
commemorate,  at  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore.  Maryland,  the  contributions  of 
Ro.ers  C  B  Morton,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  later  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
toward  the  development  of  the  Seashore  and 
to  conservation  in  general.  Such  commemo- 
ration shall  be  in  the  form  of  an  appro- 
priate plaque  or  monument,  suitably  lo- 
cated, or  may  subsequently  take  the  form 
of  dedication  of  a  suitable  structure.  Within 
one  year  of  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  inform,  in  writing, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
re-entatives  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  as  to  actions  he  has  taken  to  im- 
plement the  provisions  of  this  section. 

FALLS    OF    OHIO    STUDY 

Sec.  512.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
study  to  determine  appropriate  measures  to 
protect  and  interpret  for  the  benefit  and  ed- 
ucation of  the  public  the  Palls  of  the  Ohio, 
including  a  three-hundred-million-year-old 
fo--lllzcd  coral  reef  which  is  exposed  alonj; 
the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Louisville. 
Kentucky,  and  JeffersonvUle,  Indiana.  The 
Secretary  shall,  in  the  course  of  the  study, 
consult  with  and  seek  the  advice  of,  appro- 
priate scientific  organizations  and  represent- 
atives of  Interested  municipal.  State,  and 
other  Federal  agencies.  Not  later  than  two 
complete  fiscal  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  transmit 
a  report  of  the  study,  including  the  esti- 
mated cost^s  of  alternative  measures  that 
may  be  undertaken  to  protect  and  interpret 
the  resources  of  the  area  for  the  public, 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  Senate,  together  with  his 
recommendations  for  such  further  legisla- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate. 

UPPER    MISSOURI    EIVER 

Sec.  513.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act  is  amended  In  paragraph 
(22)  by  changing  "which  may  be  estab- 
lished" in  the  eighth  sentence  to  "which 
shall  be  established"'. 

METROPOLITAN      AREA     RIVER     CORRIDOR 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  514.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
Mississippi,  Saint  Croix,  and  Minnesota 
River  corrldoni  that  traverse  the  metropoli- 
tan  area  of  Saint   Paul   and   Minneapolis — 

( 1 )  have  played  Important  roles  In  the 
development  of  the  region; 

(2)  represent  a  significant  historical  re- 
source, worthy  of  preservation  as  an  ed- 
ucational benefit  for  present  and  fu- 
ture generations: 

(3)  represent  a  significant  recreational  re- 
source, which  would  benefit  a  large  popu- 
lation in  the  immediate  vicinity;  and 

(4)  are  a  continuing  vital  economic  re- 
source for  the  area. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  the  Metro- 
politan Area  River  Corridor  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ""Commis- 
sion") to  consider  the  resources  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Saint  Croix,  and  Minnesota  River 
corridors  in  the  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
metropolitan  area  and  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  and  to  Congress  as 
to  the  policy  which  would  maximize  the  ed- 
ucational and  recreational  benefits  of  the 
corridor  in  a  manner  compatible,  as  far  as 
practicable,  with  the  economic  utilization  of 
the  resource. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  11 
members,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  Secretary,  who  shall  serve  as 
Chairman  of  the  Commission. 

(2)  The  Secretaries  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Commerce.  Transportation, 
and  the  Army,  or  their  representatives. 


(3)  Six  remaining  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  consider  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Governor,  the  Metropolitan 
Council,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Mississippi 
River  Basin  Commission  for  these  positions 
and  shall  seek  to  Include  on  the  Commis- 
sion representatives  of  the  present  and  po- 
tential users  of  the  resources  of  the  river. 

(d)  All  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
receive  reimbursement  for  necessary  travel 
and  subsistence  expwnses  Incurred  by  them 
in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(e)  Financial  and  administrative  services 
(Including  those  relating  to  budgeting,  ac- 
counting, financial  reporting,  personnel,  and 
procurement )  shall  be  provided  for  the  Com- 
mission by  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, for  which  payments  shall  be  made  in 
advance,  or  by  reimbursement,  from  funds 
of  the  Commission  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  The  regulations 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  the  col- 
lection of  Indebtedness  of  personnel  result- 
ing from  erroneous  payments  made  to  or  on 
behalf  of  a  Commission  employee,  and  regu- 
lations of  said  Secretary  for  the  administra- 
tive control  of  funds  shall  apply  to  appropri- 
ations for  the  Commission.  "The  Commission 
shall  not  be  required  to  prescribe  such  regu- 
lations. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  have  power  to 
appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
additional  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  duties  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(g)  The  Commission  may  also  procure. 
without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  temporary  and 
intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent  as 
is  authorized  for  the  executive  departments 
by  section  15  of  the  Administrative  Expenses 
Act  of  1946,  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

(h)  The  members  of  the  Commission  spec- 
ified in  paragraph  (1)  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (c)  shall  provide  the  Commis- 
sion, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  with  such  fa- 
cilities and  services  under  their  Jurisdiction 
and  control  as  may  be  needed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  carry  out  Its  duties  to  the  extent 
that  such  facilities  and  services  are  re- 
quested by  the  Commission  and  are  other- 
wise available  for  that  purpose  To  the  ex- 
tent of  available  appropriations,  the  Com- 
mission may  obtain,  by  purchase,  rental, 
donation,  or  otherwise,  such  additional  prop- 
erty, facilities,  and  services  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  out  Its  duties.  Upon  the  termination 
of  the  Commission  all  property,  personal  and 
real,  and  unexpended  funds  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary. 

CD  The  Commission  shall  submit  a  plan 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress  within 
two  complete  fiscal  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  This  plan  shall  contain, 
but  not  be  limited  to.  findings  with  respect 
to  the  historic,  cultural,  commercial,  educa- 
tional, recreational,  scenic,  and  natural 
values  of  the  resources  Involved  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  preservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  those  resources. 

(J)  In  the  development  of  the  plan,  the 
Commission  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable— 

( 1 )  review  and  utilize  existing  studies  on 
the  resource; 

(2)  consider  existing  uses  and  develop- 
ment of  the  resource:  and 

(3)  encourage  public  participation 

(k)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $300,000  for  the  preparation  of 
the  plan  authorized  by  this  section. 

GERALD    R.    FORD    STUDY 

Sec.  515.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
review  and  study  sites  and  structures  asso- 
ciated   with    the    life    and    work    of    former 
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President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  and  to  submit  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  120 


-,f     T>..W1I_     T 


effective  only  to  the   extent,   and  in   such 
amounts,    as    are    provided    in    advance    in 


studies  which  were  examined  in  the  De- 
cember hearines.  Other  eYnnn.<;inns  snrh 
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President  Oerald  R.  Pord.  and  to  submit  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  120 
of  Public  Law  96-199.  a  report  of  his  study, 
together  with  his  reconvmendatlon  as  to  the 
most  appropriate  site  for  designation  as  a 
national  historic  site  In  commemoration  of 
former  President  Pord.  The  Secretary  shall. 
In  conducting  his  review  and  formulating  his 
recommendation  under  this  section,  consult 
with,  and  give  due  regard  to  the  advice  and 
recommendations  of.  former  President  F\Drd. 

GEORGE    MEIANT    STTJDT 

Sec.  516.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  appro- 
priate commemoration  of  George  Meany,  past 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  La- 
bor and  Congress  of  Industrial  Relations,  and 
his  contributions  on  behalf  of  the  working 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  investigate  sites  associated 
with  the  life  and  work  of  George  Meany  and 
to  submit,  within  two  complete  fiscal  years 
from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  a  report 
thereon  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  En- 
ergy and  Natural  Resources  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  The  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  family  of  George 
Meany  and  the  President  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Indus- 
trial Relations  as  a  part  of  his  investigation. 

MAN    IN    SPACE    HISTORICAL   STTTOY 

Sec.  517,  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  In 
consultation  with  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  any  other  entities  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate,  a  study  of 
locations  and  events  associated  with  the  his- 
torical theme  of  Man  in  .Space.  The  purpose 
of  such  study  shall  be  to  identifv  the  possi- 
ble locations,  components,  and  features  of  a 
new  unit  of  the  national  park  svstem  com- 
memorative to  this  theme,  with  special  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  on  the  internationally 
historic  event  of  the  first  human  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  moon  The  study  shall 
Investigate  practical  methodologies  to  per- 
manently safeguard  from  change  the  loca- 
tions, structures,  and  at  least  symbolic  In- 
strumentation features  associated  with  this 
theme,  and  to  display  and  Interpret  these 
for  visitor  appreciation.  Governmental  entl- 
ties  controlling  these  locations,  structures 
and  features  are  hereby  requested  to  preserve 
them  from  destruction  or  change  during  the 
study  and  congressional  review  period  insofar 
as  Is  possible  A  comprehensive  report  derived 
from  this  study,  including  potential  action 
alternatives,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Com- 
^^"^  °cP  ^'^^^^°^  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
y  ii.*^-,^^*'*^  ^°^«  °f  Represenutlves  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate  no  later 
than  one  complete  fiscal  year  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section. 

BENJAMIN    FRANKilN    NATIONAL    MEMORIAL 

..T^:  1^^-  "^^  J°'°*  resolution  entitled 
T^«  °^,.  ^f"""°°  ^°  designate  Benjamin 
ft'anklln  Memorial  Hall  at  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute, Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  as  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  National  Memorial- 
approved  October  25.  1972  (86  Stat  1164)' 
s  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  section; 

Sec.  3,  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
sum  of  $350,000  to  assist  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in  reno- 
vating and  refurbishing  the  Benjamin 
FrankUn  National  Memorial.". 

UMrTATION   ON    AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  519.  Authorizations  of  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  October  1,  1980.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts,  to  incur  obligations  or 
to  make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be 


effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  In  such 
amotmts,  as  are  provided  In  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
provide,  with  respect  to  the  national  park 
system:  for  the  establishment  of  new  units: 
for  adjustments  In  boundaries:  for  Increases 
In  appropriation  authorizations  for  land 
acquisition  and  development:  and  for  other 
purposes.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Phillip 
Burton)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
'Mr.  Lacomarsino)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr,  Phillip  Burton). 
Mr  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
H.R.  3,  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  would, 
first,  establish  7  new  units  of  the 
national  park  system;  second,  adjust  the 
boundaries  of  13  additional  areas; 
third,  increase  acquisition  of  develop- 
ment limitations  at  4  other  park 
areas;  fourth,  amend  certain  generic 
acts,  principally  the  Land  and  Wat€r 
Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965;  and  fifth. 
accomplish  some  18  additional  items,  in- 
cluding directing  the  study  of  certain 
areas  as  potential  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  the  designation  of  the  Over- 
mountain  Victory  National  Historic 
Trail,  and  the  authorization  of  assist- 
ance in  renovating  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin National  Memorial. 

H.R.  3,  as  amended,  represents  the 
efforts  of  the  committee  to  review  and 
process  a  diverse  variety  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  national  parks  and  recreation  pro- 
grams which  have  been  identified  dur- 
ing the  96th  Congress.  As  in  previous 
Congresses,  an  omnibus  bill  incorporat- 
ing several  titles  has  been  drafted  and 
reviewed  by  the  committee  in  order  to 
effectively  deal  with  the  wide  array  of 
items  which  have  been  included  in  the 
amendment. 

In  December  of  1979,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Parks  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs conducted  hearings  on  the  new 
areas  studies  which  had  been  submitted 
by  the  National  Park  Service.  Title  I  of 
H.R.  3,  as  amended,  is  a  direct  outgrowth 
of  those  hearings,  as  the  committee  de- 
veloped language  which  would  include 
several  of  these  areas  into  the  national 
park  system. 

The  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Nation- 
al Historic  Site  proposal  was  separately 
studied  by  the  agency,  and  the  admin- 
istration recommended  enactment  of  this 
measure  in  a  transmittal  to  the  Congress 
in  April  1980.  The  subcommittee  con- 
ducted separate  hearings  on  this  item 
during  this  past  month. 

Title  II  includes  a  number  of  changes 
in  the  boimdaries  of  existing  units  of 
the  national  park  system.  The  changes 
at  Mound  City  Group  National  Monu- 
ment were  considered  as  a  result  of  the 


studies  which  were  examined  in  the  De- 
cember hearings.  Other  expansions,  such 
as  those  at  Monocacy  and  Palo  Alto  Na- 
tional Battlefields,  are  a  result  of  plan- 
ning directed  by  the  Congress  when  these 
areas  were  first  authorized.  These  vari- 
ous adjustments  serve  to  better  protect 
existing  park  resources  at  various  units 
around  the  country.  Title  III,  in  a  simi- 
lar vein,  raises  acquisition  or  develop- 
ment ceilings  at  four  additional  areas 
to  permit  existing  programs  to  go  for- 
ward. 

Title  IV  includes  amendments  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act 
which  would  establish  a  program,  simi- 
lar to  that  existing  for  senior  citizens, 
to  permit  blind  and  disabled  persons  to 
have  free  entrance  to  all  areas  in  the 
national  park  system,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive a  50-percent  reduction  in  charges 
for  special  uses  such  as  camping.  Other 
amendments  to  the  act  include  a  redefi- 
nition of  single  visit  admissions  to  per- 
mit visitors  staying  outside  a  park  to 
reenter  the  area,  an  increase  in  the  flex- 
ibihty  of  the  Secretary  to  purchase  lim- 
ited options,  and  several  other  amend- 
ments previously  passed  by  the  House 
by  this  Congress. 

Title  V  incorporates  a  variety  of  pro- 
visions, several  of  which  direct  certain 
studies  to  be  performed.  The  National 
Park  Service  would  conduct  a  review  of 
sites  which  would  commemorate  the  life 
and  contributions  of  Gerald  Ford,  and 
would  similarly  review  sites  associated 
with  the  late  George  Meany.  Studies 
would  also  be  made  of  the  Falls  of  the 
Ohio,  located  on  the  Kentucky-Indiana 
border,  and  of  sites  associated  with  the 
manned  spaceflight  efforts  of  the  Nation. 
Other  sections  of  title  V  include  provi- 
sions of  separate  bills  which  have  been 
introduced  to  accomplish  such  diverse 
purposes  as  to  provide  assistance  for  the 
renovation  of  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
National  Memorial  in  Philadelphia  and 
to  rename  the  Ansley  Wilcox  property  as 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Na- 
tional Historic  Site. 

In  sum,  H.R.  3  acts  on  the  studies  and 
reports  which  have  been  requested  by 
both  the  committee  and  the  Congress 
in  previous  years,  and  gives  further  di- 
rection to  the  executive  branch  in  re- 
viewing additional  matters  for  the  fu- 
ture consideration  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  those  persons 
whose  diligent  efforts  have  enabled  us 
to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  today.  If 
I  may  briefly  mention  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  the  order  as  their  measures  ap- 
pear in  H.R,  3: 

Representative  Bill  Stanton  has  in- 
troduced H.R.  4668,  to  establish  the 
James  Garfi2ld  National  Historic  Site 
in  Ohio.  This  has  been  incorporated  as 
section  101  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Representative  Manuel  Lujan  has  led 
the  way  with  H.R.  6773,  establishing  the 
Georgia  O'Keeffe  National  Historic  Site 
(an  item  long  advocated  by  Representa- 
tive Sidney  Yates>,  and  H.R.  5962.  es- 
tablishing the  Salinas  National  Monu- 
ment. These  have  been  included  as  sec- 
tions 102  and  103,  respectively. 
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Our  colleague  on  the  committee.  Rep- 
resentative Jonathan  Bingham,  is  the 
author  of  H.R.  6407,  to  establish  the 
Vy'omen's  Rights  National  Historic  Park. 
He  was  joined  in  this  effort  by  Repre- 
sentative Gary  Lee  and  other  Members 
of  this  House.  This  proposal  is  included 
as  section  104  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Representative  Harold  Runnels  has 
worked  within  the  committee  process 
to  make  the  inclusion  of  section  105. 
establishing  the  Chaco  Culture  National 
Historical  Park,  acceptable. 

Section  106  of  the  measure,  establish- 
ing the  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  National 
Historic  Site,  has  benefited  from  biparti- 
san support  in  the  Georgia  delegation, 
including  among  others  Representatives 
WycHE  Fowler  and  Newt  Gingrich. 
Coauthors  cf  the  Proposal 

Mrs.  Chlsholm,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs.  Collins.  Mr. 
Conyers.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr,  Dlggs.  Mr.  Dixon. 
Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Robert  Garcia.  Mr.  John  Burton.  Mr. 
Eckhardt.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr.  Stark, 
Mr,  Miller,  Mr,  Fowler,  Mr,  Markey,  Mr.  Ven- 
to,  Mr.  Blnjham,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Kost- 
mayer,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Kogovsek.  Mr.  Carr.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Cheney. 
Mr  Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Whittaker. 

Section  202,  expanding  the  Mound  City 
Group  National  Monument,  was  worked 
out  with  Representative  William  Harsha. 

In  title  11,  Members  making  particular 
contributions  include  Representatives 
J.  J.  Pickle,  Bob  Eckhardt,  and  Tom 
LoEFFLER  whose  long  interest  in  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic 
Site  is  furthered  in  section  203.  Repre- 
sentative Beverly  Byron  continues  her 
good  work  in  historic  preservation,  as 
shown  by  the  expansion  of  the  Monocacy 
National  Battlefield  in  section  208. 

The  Speaker  and  Representative  Joe 
MoAKLEY  continue  to  improve  the  Boston 
National  Historical  Park  with  the  in- 
clusion of  additional  historic  buildings  in 
the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  as  evidenced 
by  section  209. 

Representative  Leon  Panetta  has  ac- 
complished a  worthwhile  boundary  ad- 
justment in  section  210,  dealing  with  the 
Pinnacles  National  Monument. 

Representative  Gunn  McKay  has 
worked  to  improjje  our  bill  text  in  section 
211,  which  will  better  protect  the  Golden 
Spike  National  Historic  Site  in  Utah. 

In  title  III,  Representative  Bob  Eck- 
hardt's  diligent  efforts  to  protect  the  re- 
markable Big  Thicket  in  Texas  have  re- 
sulted in  an  increase  in  the  land  acquisi- 
tion ceiling  for  this  national  preserve. 
Representatives  Ed  Beard  and  Fernand 
St  Germain  have  been  concerned  with 
providing  a  full  authorization  for  needed 
restoration  and  landscaping  at  the 
Roger  Williams  National  Memorial,  in- 
cluded as  section  304. 

In  section  302,  the  adjustment  to  the 
acquisition  ceiling  at  Coronado  Nation- 
al Memorial  is  an  example  of  the  ongo- 
ing interest  of  the  Chair  of  our  commit- 
tee. Representative  Morris  K.  Udall.  to 
see  that  this  area  is  fully  protected. 

In  title  rv.  the  efforts  of  Representa- 
tive Tony  Coelho  to  improve  the  lot  of 


the  visitor  who  must  pay  an  entrance  fee 
for  certain  national  park  system  units 
are  reflected  in  section  402.  This  same 
section  also  establishes  a  free  entrance 
permit  program  for  blind  and  disabled 
visitors  to  our  national  park  system. 
Representative  Lamar  Gudger  of  our 
committee  has  had  a  longstanding  inter- 
est in  this  issue,  and  Representative  Bill 
Lehman  has  introduced  this  issue  as 
H.R.   526. 

In  title  V,  Representative  Douglas 
Bereuter  is  the  author,  joining  with 
John  Cavanaugh,  of  section  501,  requir- 
ing a  proper  evaluation  of  the  regional 
offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 

Representative  James  Shannon  has 
worked  for  the  improvement  in  the 
Lowell  National  Historical  Park  Act  in- 
cluded in  section  502. 

Representatives  Ted  Weiss  and  Jona- 
than Bingham  have  collaborated  in  sec- 
tion 503  to  increase  the  membership  of 
the  Gateway  National  Recreation  Area 
and  in  the  effort  to  see  that  our  former, 
beloved  colleague  receive  the  recognition 
he  so  richly  deserves  for  his  decisive 
leadership  in  establishing  the  Gateway 
NRA. 

Representative  John  Seiberling  lias 
authored  the  amendment  to  the  Cuya- 
hoga Valley  National  Recreation  Area 
Act  in  section  504,  which  will  improve 
the  situation  of  certain  affected  resi- 
dents in  the  area. 

Representative  Abraham  Kaze>j  has 
had  included  section  506,  which  would 
expand  the  Advisory  Commission  for 
San  Antonio  Missions  National  Historical 
Park. 

Representatives  James  Broyhill  and 
Lamar  Gudger  have  worked  with  their 
entire  North  Carolina  delegation  to  in- 
corporate the  designation  of  the  Over- 
mountain  Victory  National  Historical 
Trail  in  section  509. 

Representative  Henry  Nowak  has 
authored  H.R.  6025  to  improve  the 
status  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural National  Historic  Site,  includ- 
ed here  as  section  510. 

Representative  Bob  Bauman  has  taken 
the  lead  in  section  510  to  recognize  the 
contributions  of  the  late  Rogers  C.  B. 
Morton  at  Assateague  National  Sea- 
shore. 

Representatives  Romano  Mazzoli  and 
Lee  Hamilton  have  cooperated  in  H.R. 
6644,  and  section  512  includes  a  study  of 
the  Falls  of  the  Ohio  River  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  preservation  of  this 
important  feature. 

Representative  Bruce  Vento  has  acted 
to  insure  the  homework  will  be  done  to 
protect  the  important  river  corridors  in 
the  Twin  Cities  area  in  section  514. 

Finally,  Representative  Bill  Gray  and 
our  colleague  on  the  committee.  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Kostmayer,  as  well  as 
Ray  Lederer.  have  worked  together  to  see 
that  renovation  of  the  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin National  Memorial  can  be  carried  out 
through  section  518. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  special  efforts  made  by 
those  people  who  are  not  generally  visible 
in  this  process,  but  who  make  enormous 
contributions  to  our  efforts. 

In  the  office  of  the  legislative  counsel. 


Pope  Barrow  has  assisted  this  committee 
in  countless  legislative  efforts.  In  this 
case,  in  particular,  a  complex  bill  such  as 
H.R.  3  simply  could  not  have  been  proc- 
essed and  reported  in  an  expeditious 
manner  without  the  personal  efforts  by 
Betty  Gibson  and  Renate  Kowalski  of 
the  same  office. 

Linda  Gordon  and  Stowe  Boyd  of  our 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
staff  gave  invaluable  aid  in  preparing  the 
committee  report  in  a  timely  manner. 

There  are  those  persons  in  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  whose  particular  staff 
efforts  here  have  assisted  the  committee 
in  a  difficult  time  frame.  Mike  Lambe. 
Eldon  Reyer.  Art  Eck.  Terry  Wood,  Mike 
Finley  and  Patricia  Jacubec  are  repre- 
sentatives of  those  committee  people  in 
the  National  Park  Service  who  are  in 
themselves  a  unique  and  important  na- 
tional resource. 

Mr.  Spe£iker.  may  I  point  out  a  special 
contribution  to  section  106  of  this  legis- 
lation, which  establishes  the  Martin 
Luther  King.  Jr..  National  Historic  Site. 
The  enactment  by  the  Congress  of  a  Mar- 
tin Luther  King.  Jr..  National  Historic 
Site  will  be  one  of  several  important  leg- 
acies to  the  National  Park  Service  and 
people  of  this  Nation  of  former  National 
Park  Service  Director  William  J.  Whalen. 

Mr.  Whalen's  personal  commitment  to 
the  discussion  with  the  King  family  and 
Center  for  S(x;ial  Change  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  legislation  was  an  important 
factor  why  the  committee  has  the  honor 
and  privilege  of  bringing  this  legislation 
before  the  House  today. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a  personal 
and  continuing  interest  in  section  207, 
which  adds  lands  to  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area.  The  addi- 
tional parcels  of  property  in  Marin  Coun- 
ty represent  the  continuing  and  laudable 
efforts  of  local  landowners  and  other  citi- 
zens to  insure  the  continued  protection 
of  this  superb  scenic  and  recreation 
resource. 

The  properties  included  in  this  bill  in- 
clude the  following  willing  sellers  and 
the  approximate  acreage:  Harold  Ge- 
naazi — 500  acres — Martinelli — 259.48 
acres — Coli — 2  acres — and  McPadden — 
335  acres — The  inclusion  of  these  Im- 
portant parcels  essentially  round  out  the 
Lagunitas  Loop  area  and  protect  the  view 
sheds  of  both  GGNRA  and  the  Point 
Reyes  units  of  the  National  Park  System 

Regarding  the  extension  of  GGNRA  in 
San  Mateo  County,  it  should  be  clear  that 
nothing  in  this  act  be  construed  in  any 
way  so  as  to  change  or  limit  the  right  of 
the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco's 
water  department  to  operate  and  protect 
its  watershed  lands  nor  in  any  way  abro- 
gate rights  of  the  San  Francisco  Water 
Department  granted  in  any  prior  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  local  codes  nor  in  the  ref- 
erenced easements  of  January  15.  1969 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  mv  many  col- 
leagues who  have  contributed  to  the  bill 
in  its  current  form,  and  I  urge  their  sup- 
port today  in  approving  this  measure  In 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
D  1230 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
under   consideration,   H.R.   3.   It   is   an 


Keith  served  in  a  number  of  capaci- 
ties in  seeing  the  reservoir  and  irriga- 


Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may   consume   to   the   gentleman   from 
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is  one  small  way  we  can  do  this.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  proposal. 


and  are  a  part  of  the  backlog  in  the  land     of  the  ranking  minority  member,  who 
and  water  conservation  fund.  has  provided  significant  service  on  our 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  H.R.  3.  It  is  an 
omnibus  measure  with  five  different 
titles.  The  great  majority  of  items  deal 
with  the  National  Park  Service  and 
units  of  the  national  park  system. 

Mr.  SEBELros,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nation- 
al Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  which  pro- 
duced this  bill,  could  not  be  here  today, 
so  I  am  standing  in  for  him  on  this  bill. 

There  are  too  many  items  in  the  bill  to 
attempt  to  comment  on  each,  so  I  will 
single  out  only  a  few,  and  reference  them 
by  section  number: 

Section  105.  The  new  Chaco  Culture 
National  Historical  Park  in  New  Mexico 
represents  an  expansion  of  the  existing 
Chaco  Canyon  and  Aztec  Ruins  National 
Monuments,  combined  with  about  31 
other  relatively  small  detached  sites.  This 
new  historical  park  will  better  protect  the 
archeologlcal  resources  of  a  fascinating 
story  that  is  just  now  beginning  to  un- 
fold as  to  the  prehistoric  life  of  the  na- 
tive people  of  this  part  of  the  San  Juan 
Basin. 

Much  of  the  pattern  of  early  travel 
and  living  has  been  detected  by  fairly 
recent  photo  imagery.  While  many  thou- 
sands of  dwelling  sites  are  known  to  ex- 
ist in  the  basin,  only  31  are  identified 
by  this  bill  for  preservation  purposes  to 
help  tell  the  story  of  the  Chacoan  cul- 
ture. 

Much  of  the  San  Juan  Basin  is  cur- 
rently under  intensive  siege  for  energy 
development — coal,  uranium,  gas,  and  oil. 
Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  cultural  arti- 
facts of  the  region  will  be  destroyed  or 
adversely  impacted  by  this  exploration 
and  development.  The  sites  represented 
by  this  bill  represent  less  than  0.2  per- 
cent of  the  San  Juan  Basin.  It  is  ex- 
tremely important  and  timely  that  this 
section  of  the  bill  become  law  so  that  the 
best  representative  samples  of  these  cul- 
tural artifacts  will  be  protected  for  the 
education  and  enUghtment  of  future 
generations. 

Section  106.  The  committee  recognizes 
the  difficulty  the  National  Park  Service 
seems  to  have  had  over  a  long  time  pe- 
riod In  getting  general  management 
plans  completed.  Nevertheless,  the  Serv- 
ice must  put  statutorily  mandated  new 
plans  in  a  first-priority  position,  and 
must  submit  them  to  the  committees  on 
a  more  timely  basis.  The  past  record  of 
timely  submission  of  general  manage- 
ment plans,  pursuant  to  statutory  re- 
quirements, is  quite  dismal. 

Section  508.  I  particularly  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
this  section  of  the  bill  which  names  the 
lake  portion  of  the  Norton  Dam  and 
Reservoir  in  Kansas  as  the  "Keith  Sebe- 
llus  Lake."  As  I  know  all  of  you  are 
aware,  Keith  has  recently  announced  he 
will  be  retiring  from  our  ranks  at  the 
end  of  this  session.  Thus,  I  am  honored 
and  pleased  to  express  my  support  of  this 
effort  to  recognize  Keith's  contributions 
to  the  establishment  of  this  facUity.  as 
well  as  to  the  fields  of  conservation  and 
recreation. 


Keith  served  in  a  number  of  capaci- 
ties in  seeing  the  reservoir  and  liriga- 
tion  district  through  from  its  first  stages 
to  its  completion.  As  attorney  for  the 
irrigation  district,  he  helped  to  get  the 
district  incorporated  before  the  dam 
itself  had  even  been  built.  Keith  also 
acted  as  city  attorney  for  Norton  in  get- 
ting water  from  the  facility  committed 
to  the  city  for  its  water  supply.  In  con- 
junction with  his  other  duties.  Keith 
served  on  a  number  of  committees,  asso- 
ciations and  boards  concerned  with  wa- 
ter resources  in  this  northwest  area  of 
Kansas,  including  the  Republican  River 
Valley  Conservation  Association,  and  as 
vice  president  of  the  Kansas  Reclama- 
tion Association.  Thus,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  the  lake  unit  of  this  facility  bfe 
named  for  the  man  who  so  tirelessly 
worked  toward  its  completion.  I  know 
my  colleagues  will  want  to  join  me  in 
lending  their  support  to  this  provision  in 
H.R.  3,  naming  this  lake  located  near 
Keith's  birthplace  of  Almena  and  home- 
town of  Norton,  the  "Keith  Sebelius 
Lake." 

Section  511.  Language  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  bill,  at  the  request  of 
Congressman  Robert  E.  B.\uman  of 
Maryland,  to  instruct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  devise  a  suitable  memor- 
ial plaque  or  monument  to,  or  name  a 
structure  for.  the  late  Rogers  C.  B.  Mor- 
ton at  the  Assateague  Island  National 
Seashore  in  Maryland. 

Morton,  a  Member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland's  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict from  1963  to  1971.  was  a  member  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  and  was  an  author  of  the 
1965  legislation  which  created  the  Assa- 
teague Island  National  Seashore.  He 
later  served  the  Nation  as  national  chair- 
man of  the  Republic  Party  from  1969  to 
1971.  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from 
1971  to  1975,  and  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce from  1975  to  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
studies  in  the  bill  relative  to  possible 
potential  new  units  for  the  national  park 
system.  All  of  these  studies  should  be 
funded  from  a  source  other  than  that 
appropriated  for  "section  8"  new  area 
studies.  The  Congress  specifically  in- 
tended section  8  studies  to  derive  from 
professional  evaluations  initialed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  as  to  which  re- 
sources were  the  most  meritorious  for 
possible  addition  to  the  system.  Obvi- 
ously, study  candidates  initiated  from 
the  Congress  may  not  have  the  profes- 
sional merit  or  height  of  priority  which 
should  evolve  from  careful  professional 
evaluation  in  consultation  with  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  plan.  Therefore,  con- 
gressionally  manadated  studies,  while 
they  are  a  time  priority  as  dictated  by 
law.  should  not  interfere  with  the  studies 
conducted  under  section  8  criteria,  which 
procedure  was  also  separately  directed 
by  the  Congress  and  was,  in  fact,  set  up 
and  intended  to  purposefully  operate  free 
and  unfettered  by  any  outside  Influence 
and  interference,  even  from  the  Congress 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  conclude  with  this 
point,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  adoption  of  this  bill. 


Mr.  SPEAKER,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  . 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  one 
provision  of  H.R.  3  which  represents  a 
humble  but  sincere  effort  to  honor  a 
former  colleague,  statesman  and  nation- 
al servant,  the  late  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 
of  Maryland. 

Section  511  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  create  a 
memorial  to  Rog  Morton  at  Assateague 
Island  National  Seashore  in  Maryland,  a 
beautiful  stretch  of  God's  country  which 
Rog  helped  preserve.  After  consultation 
with  his  widow.  Ann.  I  proposed  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  to  remind  the  thousands 
of  visitors  to  that  lovely  seashore  of 
Rog's  lifelong  love  for  our  Nation's 
natural  beauty. 

Rog  was  born  in  Louisville.  Ky..  and 
before  moving  to  Maryland's  Eastern 
Shore  to  make  his  home  he  traveled  all 
over  the  United  States.  From  his  boy- 
hood days  on.  he  saw  firsthand  our  coun- 
try's natural  wealth,  and  he  developed 
an  undying  wish  to  see  it  preserved  for 
later  generations.  With  his  wife,  the 
former  Ann  Jones,  in  1950  Rog  settled  on 
a  1.000  acre  farm  near  Maryland's 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  he  developed  a 
thriving  cattle  business.  He  was  also  ac- 
tive in  numerous  businesses  and  other  in- 
terests. But  Rog  was  not  content  to 
simply  sit  back  and  enjoy  his  own  little 
stretch  of  paradise.  A  warm  and  friendly 
man,  he  wanted  to  share  his  love  of  our 
country  with  everyone,  and  began  a  long 
career  of  public  service. 

He  was  first  elected  to  represent  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Maryland 
in  1962.  and  during  his  9  years  in  Con- 
gress Rog  spoke  out  forcefully  for  envi- 
ronmental protection.  He  sponsored 
much  environmental  legislation,  bills  to 
strengthen  antipoUut'on  laws,  and  legis- 
lation to  create  more  national  parks  and 
recreational  areas.  It  was  during  this 
t'me  that  he  drafted  the  basic  legisla- 
tion which  created  the  Assateague  Island 
National  Seashore  in  1965.  It  was  my 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  with  him 
during  this  period,  both  as  a  congres- 
sional aide  and  campaign  assistant. 

Then,  in  1971.  he  was  tapped  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  become  the  Nation's  40th 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Rog  promised 
to  push  for  a  cleaner  environment,  and 
immediately  went  to  work  to  do  just 
that.  He  later  completed  his  distin- 
guished public  career  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  retiring  from  public  life  in 
1976.  He  returned  to  the  shore  where  he 
went  into  the  boatbuilding  business. 

Rog  was  beloved  by  his  numerous 
friends  and  colleagues  in  Congress  and 
wherever  he  served,  but  his  most  re- 
warding association  was  with  the  many 
thousands  of  people  and  the  land  he 
represented  so  well  and  loved  so  much. 
His  passing  last  year  has  left  us  all 
poorer.  It  is  fitting  that  Congress  should 
keep  his  memory,  his  ideals,  and  his 
example  alive,  though,  and  my  proposal 
to  commemorate  Rog  and  his  work 
with  a  memorial  at  Assateague  Island 
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is  one  small  way  we  can  do  this.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  proposal. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  'Mr.  Bauman, •  for  his 
persistence  on  this  matter  to  the  end 
that  we  feel  our  former  distinguished 
colleague,  who  also  served  as  a  very  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be 
given  this  modest  but  long  overdue 
recognition  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  place  in  per- 
spective that  which  is  contained  in  this 
legislation.  Therefore,  I  want  to  take 
some  time  to  present  some  of  my  views 
on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H  R.  3  as  reported  from 
the  Interior  Committee,  if  enacted,  will 
establish  7  new  national  park  units, 
will  adjust  the  boundaries  of  13  existing 
areas,  will  increase  acquisition  or  devel- 
opment limitations  at  4  other  park  areas 
and  will  make  several  changes  in  basic 
park-related  acts  and  National  Park 
Service  policies. 

Many  of  these  projects  are  worthwhile 
and  need  to  be  accomplished.  However, 
the  overall  impact  on  the  land  and 
water  conservation  fund  concerns  me 
a  great  deal.  The  bill,  as  repKDrted.  adds 
approximately  $54  milhon  in  new  obliga- 
tions to  the  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  and  another  $20  million  in  spending 
which  must  be  appropriated  from  the 
General  Treasury. 

The  current  backlog  in  the  fund  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1980  will  be  $839,826.- 
000.  If  the  proposed  rescissions  are  ap- 
proved this  figure  will  go  up  by  an  addi- 
tional $58  million,  making  the  total 
backlog  in  the  fund  $897.826.000. 1  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  is 
money  that  the  Congress  has  already 
obligated  itself  to  spend  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  park  and  recreational  lands. 

I  believe  we  should  be  directing  our  ef- 
forts at  reducing  the  backlog  and  meet- 
ing our  already  existing  obligations  be- 
fore we  consider  new  land  acquisitions. 
As  time  goes  by  and  the  backlog  grows 
older,  the  costs  continue  to  rise  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  as  the  value  of  the  land  and 
property  escalates.  The  administration 
has  also  requested  a  70-percent  reduction 
In  the  original  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
request  for  the  land  and  water  conserva- 
tion fund,  further  delaying  the  time  these 
obligations  will  be  paid  and  raising  the 
ultimate  price. 

The  Redwood  National  Park  expansion 
area  is  a  good  example  of  what  I  am 
describing.  The  lands  were  acquired  by 
legislative  taking"  which  means  the  title 
reverted  to  the  Federal  Government  on 
the  day  the  bill  was  signed  into  law.  Yet 
the  lands  have  not  yet  been  fully  paid  for 


and  are  a  part  of  the  backlog  in  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund. 

To  be  precise,  the  park  expansion  was 
estimated  to  cost  $359  million.  $300  mil- 
lion of  which  has  been  paid  for  land 
acquisition.  The  remainder,  $59  million 
is  a  part  of  the  backlog. 

This  figure  is  misleading  as  it  does 
not  take  into  consideration  the  rapidly 
escalating  cost  of  the  land.  The  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  recently 
heard  testimony  from  administration 
witnesses  that  the  actual  cost  of  the 
park  expansion  area  would  be  far  greater 
than  originally  estimated.  A  figure  of 
$600  million  was  suggested  as  a  possi- 
bility, not  the  $359  million  originally 
predicted. 

In  other  words,  the  backlog  in  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  should 
realistically  be  increased  to  reflect  this 
higher  price  tag  for  the  park  lands. 

In  light  of  our  expressed  desire  to 
produce  a  balanced  budget.  I  beheve  we 
should  be  biting  the  bullet  in  all  cate- 
gories and  not  adding  to  our  spending 
obligations. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr. 
Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  commend  him  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  their  work 
on  H.R.  3.  I  serve  on  the  subcommittee 
and  almost  all  of  the  issues  involved 
have  been  covered  at  hearings.  Obvi- 
ously minor  adjustments  and  some 
changes  have  not  received  all  of  the 
focus  that  would  have  been  desirable. 
But  I  think  it  is  important  in  1980  that 
we  do  go  forth  with  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses itself  to  some  of  the  crucial  na- 
tional natural  resources  that  we  have  in 
this  country. 

I  think  this  is.  indeed,  a  modest  effort. 
Obviously  if  I  had  had  my  way.  and 
others  would  have  had  their  way,  this 
bill  would  have  included  additional  com- 
mitments above  and  beyond  what  are 
included  at  this  particular  point.  So.  in- 
deed, it  is  a  compromise  which  tilts 
toward  the  reality  of  the  fiscal  resources 
available  in  both  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  and  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  budget. 

A  particular  note  of  interest,  are  some 
of  the  studies  that  have  been  included. 
I  personally  felt  the  study,  for  instance, 
that  affects  the  area  I  represent,  the 
Metropolitan  Rivers  Corridor  Study,  is 
an  important  initiative  because  it  will 
oermit  the  various  political  subdivisions, 
the  State  and  national  resources  which 
exist  in  that  area  to  come  together  into 
one  comprehensive  plan  with  oversight, 
and  with  input  from  the  National.  State, 
and  local  levels.  So  I  think  it  is  the  type 
of  initiative  that  characterizes  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

I  am  also  very  pleased  with  the  study 
that  has  been  Indicated  with  regard  to 
a  fitting  memorial  for  our  recent  late 
and  great  labor  leader  George  Meany.  as 
well  as  other  individuals  And.  of  course. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  we  are  taking 
some  pains  to  recognize  the  contribution 


of  the  ranking  minority  member,  who 
has  provided  significant  service  on  our 
committee  and  to  this  Congress,  Keith 
Sebelius. 
I  thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

n  1240 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON   Mr  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Royer'. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 
Mr.  ROYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  would  like 
to  specifically  commend  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Royer  i  for  hLs  very  ef- 
fective leadership  in  one  of  the  important 
sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with  Sweeney 
Ridge  and  some  of  the  units  of  the  locally 
owned-and-operated  park  system  in  his 
county  of  San  Mateo  Without  the  gen- 
tleman's diligence  and  effort  in  this  re- 
spect, I  do  suspect  this  matter  would 
have  been  contentious,  and  it  perhaps 
would  not  have  been  possible,  to  achieve 
this  southern  extension  of  the  GGNRA 
Mr.  RO"VF;r.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  not 
only  for  his  efforts  with  this  hill  but 
also  because  of  the  ver>'  fine  cooperation 
we  have  received  pertaining  to  the  sec- 
tion particularly  concerning  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  I  am 
certainly  convinced  that  the  extension 
is  a  very  unique  one  in  our  county  in  that 
it  will  provide  the  urban  parks  and  rec- 
reation necessary.  I  think,  to  take  care 
of  the  people  within  our  district.  The 
unique  thing  about  this  extension  is  the 
fact  that  less  than  5  percent  of  the  prop- 
erty is  privately  owned.  It  is  a  transfer 
of  public  lands.  I  think  it  will  give  the 
area  an  excellent  opportunity  to  main- 
tain and  develop  parks  that  might  not 
have  been  possible  without  this  legisla- 
tion. I  commend  the  gentleman  and  re- 
linquish the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  <Mr.  Myers*. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  rise 
neither  to  support  nor  to  necessarily 
oppose  this  particular  legislation  because 
I  am  not  quite  sure  what  is  in  it.  I  have 
read  it  and  tried  to  find  a  report  from 
the  committee,  of  which  I  understand 
there  is  not  a  printing  yet.  It  is  rather 
reluctantly  that  I  am  standing  here  to- 
day because  when  I  read  all  the  pro- 
grams and  all  the  projects.  I  see  a  great 
many  in  here  for  friends  and  former 
friends  of  many  of  us.  and  it  is  not  easy. 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Certainly.  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  I  might  help  the 
gentleman.  We  did  file  the  papers.  I  am 
not  aware  whether  or  not  the  report  has 
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been  printed,  but  I  can  eliminate,  I  think, 


Mr.    MYERS   of   Indiana.    There   are    cost  item  in  the  bill.  The  Roger  Williams 
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been  printed,  but  I  can  eliminate,  I  think, 
most  of  your  concerns  on  this  matter. 
If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  last  year  we 
enacted  a  bill  about  this  time  for  $1.4 
biUion.  This  particular  biU  is  under  $100 
million,  or  about  6  or  7  percent,  perhaps, 
or  8  percent  of  the  item  enacted  last  year. 
Our  committee  has  decided  that  rather 
than  having  about  30  or  40  separate  and 
distinct  bills  that  carry  with  them  mostly 
technical  or  clarifying  amendments,  the 
processes  of  the  House  are  much  better 
served  on  a  bipartisan  basis  where  staff 
as  well  as  Members  on  both  sides  decide 
which  of  these  amendments  are  needed, 
some  of  which  are  the  result  of  unantici- 
pated problems  arising  out  of  previous 
legislation,  some  of  which  permit  the 
donation  of  a  square  lot,  for  example, 
to  roimd  out  an  area,  some  of  which 
recognized  the  contribution  of  others  in 
terms  of  this  national  park  and  recrea- 
tion jurisdiction.  I  would  only  note,  per- 
haps as  best  understood,  the  enormous 
quantitative  difference  for  this  bill.  We 
had  no  such  bill  last  year.  We  had  one 
bill  the  year  before  for  $1.4  million.  This 
bill  is  imder  $100  million,  and  the  annual 
land  and  water  authorization  is  some 
$900  million.  We  low-keyed,  if  you  will, 
our  effort  in  the  first  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  in  this  one.  because  of 
the  large  bill  we  passed  2  years  ago.  I 
hope  that  gives  the  gentleman  some 
sense,  at  least,  of  fiscal  perspective  of  the 
effort. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  his  comments.  One  of  the 
several  questions  I  have  is  how  much 
money  was  really  provided  for.  because 
I  And  it  rather  difficult  to  add  the  figures 
up.  In  several  instances  it  gives  the  Sec- 
retary the  right  to  enter  into  contracts. 
It  says  "such  money  as  may  be  required." 
This  is  rather  broad. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  If  the  ptentle- 
man  will  yield,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  has  indicated  it  is  under  $100  mil- 
lion. And  if  it  were  not.  it  would  not 
have  qualified  for  a  suspension.  I  might 
note. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  3  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  The  gentleman  says  under 
$100  million? 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  Yes. 
Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  There  are 
several  in  here  that  are  kmd  of  open- 
ended.  'Such  moneys  as  may  be  re- 
quired." it  says.  Then  in  section  402  it 
provides  for  a  revolving  fund.  Is  there 
any  limit  as  to  how  much  that  might  be' 
Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Section  402 
is  the  land  and  water  fund.  The  changes 
we  make  in  land  and  water  are  that  we 
provide  a  single-visit  Umit  on  entrance 
fees  where  you  cannot  be  charged  more 
than  once  during  the  continuous  stay  in 
a  unit  of  the  National  Park  System,  and 
for  the  blind  and  the  crippled  to  be  given 
the  same  treatment  as  the  elderly.  But 
section  402  carries  with  it  no  expenditure 
beyond  that  very  limited  income  reduc- 
tion. 


Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  There  are 
other  sections  that  do  provide  for  con- 
tract authority  and  for  such  moneys  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  so  forth,  lan- 
guage. The  gentleman  says  under  $100 
miUion. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Do  we  not 
have  a  specific  figure? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  That  is  about 
$98.6  million. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  What  impact 
is  this  going  to  have  on  our  budget? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  We  already 
have  authorized  a  $900  million  annual 
land  and  water  conservation  fund,  and 
that  was  done  some  time  ago.  The 
amount  of  legislation  we  process  this 
year  if  we  take  a  look  at  the  Federal  side, 
which  is  presumably  half  of  that 
amount,  more  or  less,  about  $450  million 
a  year  which  reflects  some  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  offshore  oil  drilling,  that 
combines  to  some  $900  million  for  this 
whole  Congress.  Including  this  bill,  the 
House  authorized  less  than  $300  million. 
probably  closer  to  under  $200  million. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  this  bill  becomes 
law  and  you  take  the  other  items  we 
passed  this  entire  Congress,  the  total 
amount  is  under  $200  million — to  date — 
of  the  $900  million  roughly  per  annum 
made  available  from  the  receipts  of  the 
offshore  oil  royalties  for  land  acquisition. 
So  we  have  been  extraordinarily  mind- 
ful of  the  new  budget  realities  this  year. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  This  year? 
.    Mr.    PHILLIP   BURTON.    This    Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  But  there  are 
eight  new  areas  established  by  this  bill. 
There  are  13  boundary  changes.  I  sup- 
pose none  of  which  restrict  or  reduce 
the  size.  There  are  four  acquisition  and 
development  ceiling  increases.  There  are 
19  miscellaneous  provisions,  all  of  which 
will  require  more  money  and  almost.  I 
guess,  unpredictable  amounts  of  money 
would  be  required  in  the  future.  This  is 
what  concerns  me. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  No.  no,  no.  no. 
That  is  simply  not  true.  What  we  have 
done  in  the  acquisition  and  development 
ceilings  in  all  respects  is  our  committee 
has  put  caps  on  the  development 
ceiling  wherever  that  matter  has  been 
processed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  yield  5  addi- 
tional minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  iMr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  I  think  this  is 
important.  In  the  case  of  Big  Thicket, 
though,  they  needed  $28  miUion.  We  cut 
the  amount  down  to  $18  million.  These 
are  units  already  established  where  the 
price  of  the  land  has  increased,  because 
neither  this  administration  nor  previous 
administrations  have  fully  funded  the 
program.  The  property  owners  have  the 
land  in  the  perimeters  of  the  park;  yet 
we  have  not  provided  adequate  funding, 
and  to  delay  the  opportunity  to  increase 
the  authorization  merely  postpones  the 
date  when  these  landowners  waiting  to 
sell  their  land  can  get  their  money, 
hence.  Big  Thicket,  which  is  the  biggest 


cost  item  in  the  bill.  The  Roger  Williams 
is  an  amount  in  the  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollar  range  for  acquisition. 
The  Coronado  item  is  $1.4  million  fixed, 
and  that  about  says  it.  The  biggest  ticket 
item  in  the  bill  is  the  Big  Thicket  item 
of  $18  million.  There  is  a  ceiling  already 
there  on  authorization,  and  if  we  do  not 
increase  it,  we  cannot  acquire  the  land, 
that  is  set  aside  for  this  park,  and  the 
current  property  owners  who  want  to 
sell  cannot  sell  because  the  authorization 
is  not  there.  We  have  already  authorized 
an  amount  equal  to  $900  million  an- 
nually, of  which  approximately  half,  $450 
milhon,  is  available  for  Federal  land 
acquisition. 

D  1250 

Last  year  we  put  on  the  statute  books 
less  than  $100  million  of  what  presuma- 
bly could  be  $540  million  and  this  year  it 
IS  almost  nothing.  In  this  bill  it  is  less 
than  $100  million.  These  costs.  I  might 
note,  are  not  just  costs  of  acquisition  and 
development,  they  are  also  costs  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance  as  you  will 
read,  as  in  the  congressional  budget,  im- 
posed in  that  cost  estimate. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  chairman's  comments  and 
I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  very  much  aware  of  what  is  in  the 
bill  but  what  concerns  me  is  this:  Why 
was  this  very  complicated,  very  large  bill, 
very  expansive,  one  covering  a  lot  of  dis- 
tricts in  the  country,  come  up  under  sus- 
pension where  we  do  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  it  or  to  even  offer 
amendments? 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  will  be  very  frank  in 
this  respect.  It  is  because  we  did  not  want 
this  bill  Christmas  treed.  We  turned 
down  innumerable  Members  who  wanted 
to  add  expensive  items.  We  rejected 
them.  In  order  to  keep  the  cost  con- 
tained, we  are  putting  the  item  on  sus- 
pension. 

The  gentleman  knows,  it  is  a  very  difB- 
cult  thing.  The  gentleman  is  on  the  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations dealing  with  public  works.  It  is 
very  difBcult  to  say  no  to  a  Member,  as 
the  gentleman  knows.  The  easiest  way 
to  say  no  is  to  preclude  sweeteners  and 
add-ons  and  Christmas  treeing  by  put- 
ting the  item  on  suspension. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  everyone  of  us  would  like  to  avoid 
Christmas  treeing  our  bills  as  we  bring 
them  before  us.  Certainly,  the  Energy 
and  Water  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  dealing  with 
that  very  complicated,  very  expansive 
appropriations  bill,  would  like  to  do  the 
same  thing,  but  in  fairness,  we  believe 
our  bill  is  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet,  that  we  do  not  have  to  pro- 
tect it  under  this  device  or  even  a  closed 
rule.  I  think  there  is  so  much  in  this  bill 
that  it  should  not  come  under  suspension. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to  know 
whether  to  support  the  bill  or  oppose. 
That  is  why  I  question  it. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  guess  one  would  have  to  observe  the 
final  vote  of  our  committee  membership 
which  I  suspect  is  likely  to  be  unanimous 
on  it. 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  It  will  not  be 
unanimous. 

Mr,  PHILLIP  BURTON.  At  any  rate  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  concern.  We 
did  try  to  keep  this  manageable  and  I 
believe  we  have. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Again  in  clos- 
ing, I  think  the  Members  would  like  to 
know  more  about  what  Is  in  here.  The 
report  is  not  out.  The  impact  on  the 
budget  which  should  be  Included  Is  re- 
quired by  our  rules  on  the  report.  We  do 
not  have  that  report  out. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  not  the  proper 
way  to  legislate. 

About  2  weeks,  the  New  York  Times 
editorialized  against  our  appropriations 
bill  on  energy  and  water,  the  fact  that  we 
did  appropriate  money  for  water  proj- 
ects, calling  them  porkbarrels. 

Mr,  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  distinct  feeling  that  several  bil- 
lion dollar  item  perhaps  generated  some 
of  the  gentleman's  concern  about  this 
less  than  $100  million  item. 

Mr,  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Well,  I  do  not 
know.  I  am  concerned  about  the  issues 
brought  up  by  the  New  York  Times.  If 
you  use  the  same  criteria  in  examining 
this  legislation  as  was  used  by  them  in 
examining  the  energy  and  water  appro- 
priation bill,  we  would  find  the  same 
problem.  It  is  brought  to  the  floor  with- 
out adequate  discussion.  Touching  a  few 
people.  Special  interest  projects.  Things 
hke  this.  This  is  the  criticism  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  New  York  Times, 
the  very,  very  conservative  organ,  edi- 
torializing against  this  bill  and  I  doubt  if 
they  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Myers  of 
Indiana  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional mmutes,) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  If  in  my  wUd- 
est  dreams  I  could  have  a  bill  that  au- 
thorized or  appropriated  the  magnificent 
sums  by  way  of  investment  in  the  public 
works  bill,  I  would  be  willing  to  take  to 
the  floor  and  even  to  suffer  the  slings  and 
arrows  that  might  be  inflicted  upon  me 
for  rejecting  further  sweetening  amend- 
ments. Incredibly,  this  bill  amoimts  to 
about  2  percent  or  thereabouts  of  the  ef- 
forts that  the  gentlemtin  has  been  con- 
cerned with  over  his  great  number  of  very 
effective  years  in  the  House,  so  we  are  not 
quite  in  the  same  ballpark.  I  wish  we  were 
in  the  same  league  but  I  siispect  we  are 
in  the  three  I  league  whereas  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about  the  World  Series. 
I  wish  we  were  in  the  World  Series. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Here  again, 
I  am  not  necessarily  being  critical  be- 
cause after  reading  the  bill  and  without 
seeing  the  report  accompanying  it  we  do 
not  know  enough.  This  is  where  I  am 
more  critical  of  procedure  more  than  I 
am  the  legislation  Itself,  because  I  do  not 
know.  When  we  bring  our  bill  before  us 
as  the  gentleman  knows  we  have  ade- 
quate time,  we  have  already  marked  it  up 
in  subcommittee,  it  has  been  in  full  com- 
mittee several  weeks  later  and  everyone 
has  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  legis- 
lation and  know  what  Is  in  it. 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  not  quite  sure  how  the  Energy  and 
Water  Subcommittee  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriation  operates.  I  do  not 
recall  having  asked  for  more  than  $3 
million  over  my  nine  terms  in  the  Con- 
gress from  that  committee  so  I  am  not 
fully  privy  to  their  deliberations  but  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman's  representations 
are  accurate.  I  am  sure  the  subcommit- 
tee thoughtfully  works  its  will  just  as  in 
this  instance  we  have  tried  to. 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment.  Again,  my 
criticism  is  not  necessarily  against  the 
projects  because  I  do  not  know  enough 
about  them.  I  must  admit  I  have  no  way 
of  flnding  out  about  them.  I  am  critical 
of  the  procedures  used.  I  think  bills  like 
this  that  are  as  complicated  and  as  wide 
reaching  as  they  are  should  come  under 
a  rule  so  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
further  examine;  40  minutes  on  a  $100 
million  bill  is  not  enough  and  covering 
so  many  projects.  I  think  it  should  be 
given  more  time.  I  appreciate  the  at- 
tempt of  the  gentleman  to  clarify  it.  TTie 
gentleman  has  done  a  good  job,  I  am 
sure.  I  know  more  about  it  than  I  did, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  more. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter)  . 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  3  and  I  would  like 
to  begin  by  commending  the  chairman 
for  his  efforts,  his  diligence  and  skill  in 
bringing  H.R.  3  to  the  floor. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  special  men- 
tion to  section  508  which  provides  well- 
deserved  recognition  and  tribute,  to  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Parks  Subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  'Mr.  Sebelius).  The 
gentleman  from  Kansas  is,  of  course,  a 
truly  outstanding  Member  of  this  body 
and  a  person  upon  whom  I  have  relied 
for  a  great  deal  of  advice  in  the  areas  of 
agriculture,  natural  resources,  and  In- 
terior affairs.  I  think  section  508  is  cer- 
tainly a  small  but  fitting  tribute  to  the 
large  and  outstanding  service  he  has  ren- 
dered the  National  Parks  Subcommittee 
and  this  body. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
mention  my  suoport  for  section  501.  an 
amendment  this  gentleman  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offered  the  amendment 
to  prevent  for  at  least  1  year  the  closing 
of  any  of  the  regional  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  My  concern  was 
prompted  by  reports  that  the  Park  Serv- 
ice intends  to  close  its  Midwest  Regional 
Office  in  Omaha,  Nebr. 

While  I  count  myself  to  be  among  the 
most  frugal  Members  of  Congress  when 
it  comes  to  the  issues  of  Federal  spend- 
ing and  balancing  the  budget,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  go  through  this  painful 
process  in  a  deliberate  and  fair  manner. 
Having  visited  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice office  in  Omaha  earlier  this  year  and 
having  been  very  familiar  with  the  high 
quality  of  their  staff  and  its  product,  I 
was  very  concerned  when  reports  came  to 
me  in  mid-March  indicating  that  the 
National  Park  Service  was  considering 


the  closing  of  its  Midwest  Regional  Of- 
fice located  in  Omaha,  Nebr. — serving 
a  10-State  area  as  the  only  National 
Park  Service  office  between  Philadelphia 
and  Denver.  That  concern  was  certainly 
reinforced  w-hen  I  learned  how  little 
analysis  went  into  the  decision. 

For  an  office  that  has  served  a  useful 
purpose  for  over  40  years  and  whose  ap- 
proximately 133  employees  have  ful- 
filled their  obligations  in  an  effective 
manner,  I  would  certainly  think  that  a 
thorough  study  must  be  made  to  justify 
its  closing.  Needless  to  say.  I  was  shocked 
to  learn  that  no  such  study  had  been 
made.  Indeed,  the  last  study  of  such  a 
proposed  change,  in  1975,  came  to  the 
exact  opposite  conclusion — that  the  Mid- 
west Regional  Office  should  be  main- 
tained in  Omaha  or  possibly  even  ex- 
panded. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the  Park 
Service  did  not  conduct  a  study  on  al- 
ternative ways  to  save  money  In  the  op- 
eration of  its  regional  office,  and  they 
did  not  conduct  a  study  on  realinements 
of  the  regions  or  responsibilities  neces- 
sary in  order  to  achieve  the  best,  most 
cost  effective  service  and  the  least  dis- 
ruption in  programs  and  service  to  the 
citizens  of  that  vast  region  of  the  Cen- 
tral United  States.  Yet,  they  project  no 
disruption  in  service  and  estimate  a  sav- 
ings of  $1  million  in  the  first  year  and 
$2  million  in  subsequent  years  after 
closedown  and  transfer  costs  are  paid. 

Surely,  there  has  to  be  a  more 
thoughtful  and  equitable  approach  to 
achieve  budgetarv*  savings  within  the 
administration  of  the  Park  Service.  That 
is  why  I,  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  of  the  Interior 
Committee,  successfully  offered  an 
amendment  to  omnibus  parks  bill  <HJl. 
3). 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as 
follows : 

The  National  Park  Serrlce  shall  conduct 
a  comprehensive  cost  effectiveness  study  ot 
the  operations  of  each  of  Its  nine  regional 
offices.  Such  study  shall  Include  an  analysis 
of  and  proposals  for  reducing  costs  with- 
out closing  dovra  the  operations  of  any  re- 
gional office  Such  study  shall  be  presented 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
as  part  of  the  proposed  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  therefore,  the  Park  Service  Is  hereby 
prohibited  from  curtailing  the  current  level 
of  operations  in  any  of  Its  regional  offices 
until  October  1,  1981 

The  amendment  clearly  sends  a  mes- 
sage to  the  administration  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  ar- 
bitrary decisions  to  change  the  National 
Park  Service  regional  office  structure 
without  a  thorough  rational  basis  for 
such  a  decision.  It  further  shows  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee that  alternative  methods  for  re- 
ducing administrative  costs  be  explored 
before  implementing  a  premature  deci- 
sion to  close  a  regional  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  applaud  this  action  by 
the  Interior  Committee  and  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
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I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  two  particular  instances.  One  instance, 
perhaps  for  tile  edification  of  some  of 
our  colleagues  who  do  not  serve  on  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
along  with  his  colleagues  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
'Mr.  Cavanaugh)  were  confronted  with 
almost  immediate  closure  of  the  regional 
office.  We  decided  that  in  this  partner- 
ship arrangement  the  Congress  should  be 
consulted  before  there  be  sucii  precipi- 
tous action  and  we  dealt  with  that  in 
section  501. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
brought  to  our  attention  the  section  513. 
which  makes  two  of  the  many,  many 
items  that  have  been  discussed  in  this 
bill,  that  we  authorize  the  setting  up  of 
a  commission  for  the  Missouri  River,  an 
area  where  both  the  farmers  and  the 
environmentalist  and  everv-body  last  year 
decided  that  they  wanted  to  go  down, 
tentatively,  a  wild  and  scenic  river  route. 
The  administration  refused  to  appoint 
the  commission.  So  now.  several  sections 
says,  "We  authorize  you  to  do  it;  you 
did  not;  now  we  are  going  to  tell  you  to 
do  it,  because  we  want  local  input."  That 
is  a  section  that  may  cost  $80,000  but  it 
is  a  section  of  the  bill  brought  to  our  at- 
tention by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
and  we  are  very  pleased  with  this 
inclusion. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentl3man  from  California,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, for  his  kind  remarks  and  especially 
for  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  us  on 
the  matter  of  the  regional  ofBce  located 
in  Omaha,  an  oCBce  which  serves  a  very 
large  area  between  the  Philadelphia  and 
Denver  regional  offices.  I  do  appreciate 
that  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  omnibus 
parks  bill  we  are  considering  today  con- 
tains language  authorizing  the  creation 
of  the  Women's  Rights  National  His- 
toric Park  in  my  congressional  district 
in  Upstate  New  York. 

Seneca  Falls.  N.Y..  in  the  beautiful 
Finger  Lakes  resort  area,  is  the  birth- 
place of  the  Women's  Rights  movement. 
The  Women's  Rights  Historic  District 
will  encompass  those  structures  which 
will  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
nationally-significant  historical  and  cul- 
tural sites  associated  with  the  formal  be- 
ginning of  the  struggle  of  our  women  for 
their  equal  rights. 

The  support  for  this  park  is  extensive. 
Our  proposal  was  cosponsored  by  the 
majority  of  the  New  York  congressional 
delegation  and  by  members  of  the  Con- 
gresswomen's  Caucus  Organized  local 
community  support  for  the  park  is  unan- 
imous, and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  citizens 
of  Seneca  Falls  and  Waterloo.  NY.,  has 
spilled  over  to  local  redevelopment  ef- 
forts. I  am  proud  to  say  that  this  is  truly 
a  case  where  Federal  seed  money  will 
work  as  intended,  with  the  Federal  con- 
tribution multiplied  many  times  over  in 
terms  of  local  participation. 

I  am  immensely  pleased  the  commit- 


tee has  included  this  meritorious  pro- 
posal for  consideration  before  the  full 
House  of  Representatives  tod.Ty.  and  I 
would  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
forH.R.  3« 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  support  for  H  R.  3.  the 
omnibus  national  parks  bill,  and  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  his  leadership. 

In  particular,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  section  510 
of  the  bill,  which  would  authorize  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  assist  in 
meeting  the  annual  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Inaugural  National  Historic  Site  in  Buf- 
falo. N.Y.  The  site  is  the  former  Wilcox 
Mansion,  where  Theodore  Roosevelt  in 
1901  took  the  (iath  of  office  as  President 
of  the  United  States  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  William  McKinley. 

This  property  has  been  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  since  a  1966  law  au- 
thorized Federal  funds  for  its  acquisition 
and  restoration  as  a  national  historic 
site.  However,  it  has  not  been  eligible  for 
Federal  operating  and  maintenance  as- 
sistance. Since  it  opened  to  the  public  in 
1971,  the  site — located  in  the  congres- 
sional district  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent— has  been  supported  by  a  variety  of 
non-Federal  sources,  including  admis- 
sion fees  and  private  and  local  govern- 
ment contributions. 

We  in  the  Buffalo  area  are  proud  of  the 
strong  local  support  that  has  been  sus- 
tained for  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  In- 
augural National  Historic  Site. 

Section  510  of  H.R.  3,  however,  seeks  to 
put  this  site  on  equal  footing  with  other 
components  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. This  language  would  enable  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  provide  up  to 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  costs  of  operat- 
ing/maintaining the  site  in  Buffalo.  This 
would  result  in  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment and  continued  local  operation  of 
the  site  under  a  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  National  Park  Service. 

This  was  underscored  by  Leslie  G. 
Foschio.  president  of  the  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt Inaugural  Site  Foundation  which 
operates  the  Buffalo  facility,  who  wrote: 

We  understand  the  Language  of  the  bill  to 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  share  with 
the  Foundation  the  total  costs  for  the  annua! 
operation,  maintenance,  management,  devel- 
opment, and  Interpretation  of  the  Site  •  •  • . 
The  Foundation's  trustees  believe  this  legis- 
lation will  strike  a  proper  balance  between  an 
appropriate  amount  of  direct  federal  operat- 
ing and  maintenance  assistance  from  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve the  local  support  and  autonomy  which 
has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Inaugural  Site 
since  its  Inception. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  complete  text  of  a  re- 
cent commimication  I  received  from  Mr. 
Foschio : 

May  15,  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  J.  Nowak. 

Afember  of  Congress,  Longworth  House  Office 
Building.  Room  1514,  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Congressman  Nowak:  Thank  you  for 
providing  an  opportunity  to  offer,  on  behalf 
of  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  Site 
Foiuidatlon  and  Its  members,  our  strong  sup- 


port for  your  proposed  legislation  authorizing 
a  cooperative  agreement  between  the  Foun- 
dation and  the  National  Park  Service  for  the 
preservation,  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  Theodore  Roosevelt  Inaugural  National 
Historic  Site,  otherwise  known  as  the  Ansley 
Wilcox  Mansion  in  Buffalo.  New  York. 

This  bill  will  culminate  over  ten  years  of 
dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  many  local 
public  spirited  citizens  and  others  through- 
out the  country  who  have  labored  to  preserve 
this  historic  site  as  a  national  monument  to 
the  memory,  life  and  presidency  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  Special  efforts  have  provided  the 
local  funds  needed  to  make  the  site  available 
to  the  public  and  to  improve  its  historic  sig- 
nificance. The  Inaugural  Site  Is  regularly 
visited  by  many  tourists  and  local  citizens, 
Including  students  and  senior  citizens.  It 
also  provides  a  source  for  Important  histor- 
ical research  In  the  life  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt. In  1979,  for  example,  the  Site  was  visited 
by  approximately  13.000  such  visitors,  plus  an 
additional  7.000  who  attended  various  func- 
tions and  events  at  the  Site.  The  Founda- 
tion's operation  expenses  for  the  Site  cover 
numerous  activities  and  responsibilities  for 
the  Site  such  as  basic  utilities.  Insurance,  se- 
curity costs,  curator  and  administrative  coor- 
dination of  rentals  and  other  public  events, 
initiating  and  scheduling  cultural  and  other 
education  activities,  historic  research  and  In- 
terpretation, special  projects  relating  to  the 
historic  significance  of  the  Site  and  providing 
dally  maintenance  services  consistent  with 
the  needs  of  the  building  and  grounds. 

A  classic  example  of  19th  century  American 
Victorian  architecture,  the  mansion  has  ac- 
cumulated a  number  of  physical  rehabilita- 
tion needs  and  improvements.  Most  of  these 
have  already  been  met  through  local  private 
efforts.  However,  continued  day-to-day  main- 
tenance of  the  building  and  grounds  of  the 
Site,  including  public  safety  Improvements, 
and  other  capital  expenditures  which  will 
necessarily  arise,  given  the  physical  character 
of  the  Site. 

The  Foundation  has  also  recently  com- 
menced applying  for  special  grants  to  en- 
hance the  historical  interpretation  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  Inaugural  Site  and  will, 
accordingly,  need  resources  to  satisfy  any  ap- 
plicable matching  fund  requirements  associ- 
ated with  these  special  programs. 

We  understand  the  language  of  the  bill  to 
allow  the  National  Park  Service  to  share  with 
the  Foundation  the  total  costs  for  the  annual 
operation,  maintenance,  management,  devel- 
opment, and  interpretation  of  the  Site  of 
which  the  items  described  above  are  exam- 
ples, as  well  as  those  items  which  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  arise  in  the  future. 

The  Foundation's  trustees  believe  this  leg- 
islation will  strike  a  proper  balance  between 
an  appropriate  amount  of  direct  federal  op- 
erating and  maintenance  assistance  from  the 
National  Park  Service  and  at  the  same  time 
preserve  the  local  support  and  autonomy 
which  has  been  the  hallmark  of  the  Inau- 
gural Site  since  its  inception. 

We  believe  that  an  important  part  of  our 
national  heritage  will  be  thereby  enhanced 
and  the  legislation  will  help  to  Insure  that 
the  Inaugural  Site,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant landmarks  in  the  life  of  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,  will  be  preserved  for  the  ben- 
efit of  our  nation  and  the  Buffalo  community. 
Sincerely, 

Leslie  O.  Foschio, 

President. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  provi- 
sion would  establish  limited  Federal  as- 
sistance for  what  has  proven  to  be  an 
historically  significant  site,  which  has 
had  and  will  continue  to  have  sustained 
local  support  to  insure  its  preservation 
for  future  generations  of  Americans. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I,  therefore,  strongly  urge 
passage  of  H  R.  3.» 

•  Mr.  RO"YER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  commend  my  California  colleague,  Mr. 
Phillip  Burton,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Insular 
Affairs,  for  his  assistance  and  coopera- 
tion in  helping  to  extend  the  Grolden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  into  San 
Mateo  County  . 

This  bill  provides  that  certain  public 
lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  California,  the  cities  of  Pacifica  and 
Daly  City,  and  the  county  of  San  Mateo 
be  included  within  the  authorized  bound- 
aries of  the  GGNRA.  The  measure  fur- 
ther provides  that  some  1,100  acres  of 
Sweeney  Ridge  in  Pacifica  also  be  made 
part  of  the  recreation  area. 

But  the  key  provision  of  this  bill  is  that 
which  allows  local  governing  bodies  the 
option  of  retaining  maintenance  and 
operating  responsibilities  for  their  parks 
or  dedicating  them  to  the  National  Park 
Service;  it  authorizes  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  acquire  the  lands  as  gifts  only 
when  offered  by  the  respective  local  gov- 
erning jurisdictions.  Existing  contracts 
governing  use  of  these  lands  are  pro- 
tected, but  local  parties  to  these  con- 
tracts retain  the  right  to  amend  them  in 
any  way  at  any  time. 

I  am  pleased  that  Mr.  Burton  and  I 
have  successfully  forged  a  working  part- 
nership in  concert  with  our  local  officials 
to  add  unspoiled  and  pristine  areas  in 
both  our  counties  to  this  great  recreation 
area. 

Most  of  the  land  already  is  in  public 
ownership,  but  this  legislation  connects 
contiguous  parcels,  adds  a  small  amount 
of  private  acreage  and  gives  north  San 
Mateo  County  a  well-deserved  share  of 
parklands  and  open  space.  Most  im- 
portantly, though,  this  bill  preserves  and 
enhances  close-in  recreation  and  park 
opportunities  in  the  county  at  a  time 
when  local  government  revenue  sources 
are  uncertain  and  county  residents  can- 
not afford  to  travel  long  distances  to 
enjoy  our  larger  national  parks.* 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  R.  3,  particularly  as  it  per- 
tains to  two  Texas  projects,  the  L.  B.  J. 
National  Historical  Park  and  the  Big 
Thicket  National  Preserve. 

The  bill  would  greatly  expand  the 
park  area  and  fund  improvements  for  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Historic 
Site. 

As  many  of  you  know,  much  of  the 
L.  B.  J.  ranch  where  President  Johnson 
lived  and  areas  in  nearby  Johnson  City 
are  owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Not  only  are  these  areas  tourist  attrac- 
tions, but  they  also  serve  as  fitting  his- 
toric areas  and  a  memorial  to  our  friend, 
the  former  President,  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  have  donated  many  of  the  areas 
now  under  Federal  supervision.  Mrs. 
Johnson  intends  to  donate  even  more 
areas. 

However,  Mrs.  Johnson  does  not  own 
all  the  lands  needed  for  a  viable  park. 
Funds  from  this  bill  would  go  for  further 
purchases,  in  accordance  with  the  park 
master  plan.  The  legislation  would  ex- 
pand the  size  of  the  park  areas  from  256 
acres  to  include  1,498  acres;  385  acres  of 
that   figure   would   be   purchased.   The 


extra  land  is  needed  to  compliment  the 
historic  structures  and  connect  them  in  a 
more  organized  manner. 

The  biU  would  also  increase  the  appro- 
priation ceiling  for  development  at  the 
park  from  $180,000  to  $4.100.000 :  $500,000 
of  this  money  is  urgently  needed  to  pre- 
vent erosion  on  the  banks  of  the  Peder- 
nales  River  on  the  L.  B.  J.  ranch.  Other 
funds  will  be  used  to  improve  roads  and 
parking,  remodel  a  visitor  center,  restore 
the  farm  house  of  the  former  President's 
father  and  other  exhibit  improvements. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  a  name 
change.  Through  the  years,  we  have  seen 
this  beautiful  central  Texas  hill  country 
park  expand,  as  more  land  was  donated 
and  further  improvements  made.  The 
area  includes  the  L.  B.  J.  ranch,  the 
Jolinson  settlement,  and  the  Junction 
.school  and  cemetery.  But  the  lands  en- 
compass several  areas  and  several  his- 
toric themes.  Because  of  this  rich  mix- 
ture and  because  of  the  expansion,  the 
bill  would  designate  the  entire  area  as 
the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  National  Histori- 
cal Park.  This  new  designation  indicates 
the  beauty  of  the  park,  the  historic  sig- 
nificance and  monumental  achievements 
of  the  Johnson  family. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  also  say  a  word 
about  the  Big  Thicket  National  Preserve. 
As  you  know,  the  Congress  has  authorized 
acquisition  of  land  in  this  unique  natural 
area  of  East  Texas,  known  as  the  biologi- 
cal crossroads  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

Because  of  inflation,  however,  land  ac- 
quisition has  proceeded  more  slowly  and 
at  a  higher  price  than  first  anticipated. 
So  this  section  of  the  bill,  similar  to  legis- 
lation introduced  by  my  colleagues  Bob 
ECKHARDT  and  Charles  Wilson,  which  I 
cosponsored,  would  raise  the  authoriza- 
tion ceiling  for  land  acquisition.  Property 
owners  are  quite  willing  to  sell  their  land 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Everyone 
agrees  on  what  needs  to  be  done.  We  just 
need  additional  funds  to  make  this  won- 
derful park  area  a  reaUty.  and  to  prevent 
development  in  these  pristine  areas.* 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  3,  the 
Omnibus  National  Parks  bill,  which  will 
establish  seven  new  national  park  units, 
adjust  the  boundaries  of  13  existing 
areas,  increase  acquisition  ceilings  at  4 
other  areas,  and  make  several  basic 
changes  in  National  Park  Service  poli- 
cies. Personally.  I  am  most  pleased  about 
the  inclusion  in  this  omnibus  bill  of  my 
own  bill  I  H.R.  6407 1  to  establish  a 
Women's  Rights  National  Park. 

The  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Insular  Affairs,  Phil 
Burton,  deserves  the  plaudits  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  for  his  hard  work  in 
putting  together  this  omnibus  bill.  Future 
generations  will  have  Phil  to  thank  for 
saving  so  many  national  treasures  during 
his  tenure  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. From  the  Redwood  Forests  to  the 
New  York  Island,  and  in  so  many  places 
in  between,  Phil  Burton  has  been  there 
working  to  preser\'e  the  best  of  this  Na- 
tions  parks  and  historic  areas.  I  am  espe- 
cially grateful  to  Phil  for  his  invaluable 
help  in  securing  the  passage  of  my  bills 
to  create  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  National 
Historic  Site,  to  raise  the  authorization 


levels  for  the  Ellis  Island  National  Monu- 
ment, and  to  authorize  the  Women's 
Rights  National  Park.  He  also  played  a 
key  role  in  the  enactment  of  the  urban 
park  and  recreation  recovery  program 
which  finally  brought  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  our  Nation's  cities  in  a 
major  way. 

Enactment  of  the  omnibus  bill  will  add 
the  Women's  Rights  National  Historic 
Park  to  that  small  roster  of  park  sites 
commemorating  the  lives  and  achieve- 
ments of  American  women.  Only  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Clara  Barton,  and 
Maggie  Walker  sites  currently  memori- 
alize the  lives  of  American  women.  No 
park  or  monument  site  deals  with  the 
special  problems  and  achievements  of 
American  women — or  with  the  struggle 
of  women  to  achieve  full  equality  with 
men. 

Establishment  of  the  Women's  Rights 
National  Historic  Park  will  begin  to  rem- 
edy this  omission.  Seneca  Palls.  N.Y..  was 
the  site  of  the  1848  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention which  began  the  organized  strug- 
gle for  women's  rights  in  this  country.  It 
was  at  that  convention  that  feminists, 
under  the  leadership  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  adopted  the  declaration  of  sen- 
timents, based  on  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, which  declared  that  "all 
men  and  women  are  created  equal."  It 
called  for  the  right  of  women  to  control 
property  she  earned  or  inherited;  equal 
access  to  education:  and  equal  access  to 
the  professions.  The  declaration  also 
called  for  the  reform  of  divorce  laws,  the 
right  of  women  to  child  custody,  and  the 
end  of  the  double  standard  of  morahty. 
Most  controversial  was  the  convention's 
call  for  women's  suffrage.  Even  some  of 
the  activists  thought  that  pushing  for 
the  vote  was  a  bit  extreme,  and  one  of 
the  leading  feminists,  Lucretia  Mott,  a 
Quaker,  warned  Stanton  to  drop  that 
plank.  "Why,  Lizzie. "  she  said,  "thee  will 
make  us  look  ridiculous." 

Mott  was  not  far  off.  The  press  had  a 
field  day  with  the  Seneca  Falls  conven- 
tion. It  was  ridiculed  and  lampooned 
throughout  the  country.  But  the  women's 
movement,  under  the  leadership  of  Stan- 
ton and  Susan  B  Anthony,  was  un- 
daunted. Stanton  responded  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  derision  with  the  statement 
that—  ) 

"It  is  a  settled  maxim  with  me  that  the 
existing  public  sentiment  on  any  subject 
is  wrong." 

She  persevered,  and  by  the  late  20th 
century  much — but  not  all — of  the  1848 
agenda  was  either  law  or  custom.  Women 
today,  in  the  newly  energized  movement, 
are  still  fighting  for  the  rest  of  the 
program. 

Establishment  of  the  Women's  Rights 
Historical  Park  in  Seneca  Falls  will  com- 
memorate the  great  events  which  took 
place  in  1848  in  Seneca  Falls  and  will  also 
remind  women  and  men  that  the  struggle 
for  equality  is  far  from  over.  I  look  for- 
ward to  speedy  enactment  of  this  bill  • 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Montgomery  ) .  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia tMr.  Phillip  Burton  >  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (H.R.  3 )  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken, 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  I     be  held  by  the  grantee  subect  to  an  equitable    pret    adequately   the    nationally   significant 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays.  estate  of  the  same  class  and  degree  as  en-     historical  features  and  events  of  the  Settle- 
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the   Secretary   if   the   Commission   certifies 
to  him  that  such  advice  is  based  on  a  ref- 


subsectlon  (g)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 

"$30,000,000". 


acquire  lands  within  the  park  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange;   lands  may  be  pur- 
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Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

ITie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  clause  3  of  rule  XXVU  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceedings 
on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 


□  1300 
HAWAnAN   PARKS 


Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  iH.R.  7217  >  to  enact  certain  pro- 
visions relative  to  units  of  the  National 
Parks  System  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  7217 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  101.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  unique  nationally  and  inter- 
nationally significant  cultural,  historic,  edu- 
cational and  scenic  resources  of  the  Kalau- 
papa  settlement  on  the  island  of  Molokai 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  there  is  hereby  es- 
tablished the  Kalaupapa  National  Histori- 
cal Park  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"parlc  ") . 

Sec.  102.  The  Congress  declares  the  follow- 
ing to  constitute  the  principal  purposes  of 
the  park: 

(1)  to  preserve  and  Interpret  the  Kalau- 
papa settlement  for  the  education  and  In- 
spiration of  present  and  future  generations; 

(2)  to  provide  a  well-maintained  commu- 
nity in  which  the  Kalaupapa  leprosy  patients 
are  guaranteed  that  they  may  remain  at 
Kalaupapa  as  long  as  they  wish;  to  protect 
the  current  lifestyle  of  these  patients  and 
their  individual  privacy;  to  research,  pre- 
serve, and  maintain  the  present  character 
of  the  community;  to  research,  preserve,  and 
maintain  important  historic  structures,  tra- 
ditional Hawaiian  sites,  cultural  values,  and 
natural  features;  and  to  provide  for  limited 
visitation  by  the  general  public;  and 

(3)  to  provide  that  the  preser^'atlon  and 
interpretation  of  the  settlement  be  managed 
and  performed  by  patients  and  Native  Ha- 
wailans  to  the  extent  practical,  and  that 
training  opportunities  be  provided  such  per- 
sons in  management  and  interpretation  of 
the  settlements  cultural,  historical,  educa- 
tional, and  scenic  resources. 

Sec  103  The  boundaries  the  park  shall 
include  the  lands,  waters,  and  Interests 
therein  within  the  area  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  "Boundarv  Map.  Kalau- 
papa National  Historical  Park",  numbered 
P07-80024.  and  dated  May  1980.  which  shall 
bo  on  file  and  available  for  public  Insoectlon 
In  the  local  and  Washington.  DC.  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Deoartment  of 
the  Interior  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
'hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  ■•Secretary") 
may  make  minor  revisions  In  the  boundarv 
of  the  park  bv  publication  of  a  revised 
boundarv  map  or  other  description  to  that 
effect  In  the  Federal  Register 

Sec.  104  (a)  Within  the  boundary  of  the 
park,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
those  lands  owned  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  only  by  do- 
nation or  exchange,  and  only  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  Any  such  exchange  shall 
be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  5(b)  and  (C)  of  the  Act 
approved  July  15,  1968  (82  Stat.  354).  Any 
property  conveyed  to  the  State  or  a  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  In  exchange  for 
property  within  the  park  which  Is  held  In 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  Native  Hawallans.  as 
defined  In  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission 
Act  of  1920  shall,  as  a  matter  of  Federal  law. 


be  held  by  the  grantee  subect  to  an  equitable 
estate  of  the  same  class  and  degree  as  en- 
cumbers the  property  within  the  preserve; 
and  "available  lands"  defined  in  section  203 
of  the  Hawaiian  Homes  Commission  Act  may 
be  exchanged  in  accordance  with  section  204 
of  said  Act.  The  vesting  of  title  In  the  United 
States  to  property  within  the  park  shall  op- 
erate to  extinguish  any  such  equitable  es- 
tate with  respect  to  property  acquired  by 
exchange  within  the  park. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire 
privately-owned  lands  within  the  boundary 
of  the  park  by  donation,  purchase  with  do- 
nated  or   appropriated   funds,   or   exchange. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  acquire 
by  any  of  the  foregoing  methods  except  con- 
demnation, lands,  waters,  and  interests  there- 
in outside  the  boundary  of  the  park  and  out- 
side the  boundaries  of  any  other  unit  of  the 
National  Park  System  but  within  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  to  convey  the  same  to  the 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands  In  ex- 
change for  lands,  waters,  and  Interests  there- 
in within  the  park  owned  by  that  Depart- 
ment. Any  such  exchange  shall  be  accom- 
plished In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
defined  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  admin- 
ister the  park  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  August  25.  1916  (39  Stat. 
535),  the  Act  of  August  21,  1935  (49  Stat. 
666).  and  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  owner 
thereof,  the  Secretary  may  undertake  crit- 
ical or  emergency  stabilization  of  utilities 
and  historic  structures,  develop  and  occupy 
temporary  office  space,  and  conduct  Interim 
Interpretive  and  visitor  services  on  non- 
Federal  property  within  the  park. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  seek  and  may  enter 
Into  cooperative  agreements  with  the  owner 
or  owners  of  property  within  the  park  pur- 
suant to  which  the  Secretary  may  preserve, 
protect,  maintain,  construct,  reconstruct,  de- 
velop. Improve,  and  Interpret  sites,  facilities, 
and  resources  of  historic,  natural,  architec- 
tural and  cultural  significance.  Such  agree- 
ments shall  be  of  not  less  than  20  years 
duration,  may  be  extended  and  amended  by 
mutual  agreement,  and  shall  include,  with- 
out limitation,  provisions  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  the  right  of  access  at  reasonable 
times  to  public  portions  of  the  property  for 
interpretive  and  other  purposes,  and  that  no 
changes  or  alterations  shall  be  made  in  the 
property  except  by  mutual  agreement.  Each 
such  agreement  shall  also  provide  that  the 
owner  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States 
In  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  capital  Improvements  made  to  or 
placed  upon  the  property  in  the  event  the 
agreement  is  terminated  prior  to  its  natural 
expiration,  or  any  extension  thereof,  by  the 
owner,  such  value  to  be  determined  as  of  the 
date  of  such  termination,  or,  at  the  election 
of  the  Secretary,  that  the  Secretary  be  per- 
mitted to  remove  such  capital  improvements 
within  a  reasonable  time  of  such  termina- 
tion. Upon  the  expiration  of  such  agreement, 
the  Improvements  thereon  shall  become  the 
property  of  the  owner,  unless  the  United 
States  desires  to  remove  such  capital  Im- 
provements and  restore  the  property  to  Its 
natural  state  within  a  reasonable  time  for 
such  expiration. 

(3)  Except  for  emergency,  temporary,  and 
Interim  activities  as  authorized  In  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection,  no  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  expended 
on  non-Federal  property  unless  such  ex- 
penditure Is  pursuant  to  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  the  owner. 

(4)  The  Secretary  may  stabilize  and  re- 
habilitate structures  and  other  properties 
used  for  religious  or  sectarian  purposes  only 
If  such  properties  constitute  a  substantial 
and  Integral  part  of  the  historical  fabric  of 
the  Kalaupapa  Settlement,  and  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  and  appropriate  to  Inter- 


pret adequately  the  nationally  significant 
historical  features  and  events  of  the  Settle- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Sec  106.  The  following  provisions  are  made 
with  respect  to  the  special  needs  of  the  lep- 
rosy patients  residing  in  the  Kalaupapa  Set- 
tlement— 

( 1 )  So  long  as  the  patients  may  direct,  the 
Secretary  shall  not  permit  public  visitation 
to  the  Settlement  in  excess  of  one  hundred 
persons  In  any  one  day. 

(21  Health  care  for  the  patients  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  provided  by  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
with  assistance  from  Federal  programs  other 
than  those  authorized  herein. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  provide  patients  a 
first  right  of  reftisal  to  provide  revenue- 
producing  visitor  servlce.s,  including  such 
services  as  providing  food,  accommodations, 
transportation,  tours,  and  guides. 

(4)  Patients  shall  continue  to  have  the 
right  to  take  and  utilize  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  without  regard  to  Federal  fish  and 
game  laws  and  regulations. 

(5)  Patients  shall  continue  to  have  the 
right  to  take  and  utilize  plant  and  other 
natural  resources  for  traditional  purposes 
In  accordance  with  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

Sec.  107.  The  following  provisions  are 
made  with  respect  to  additional  needs  of 
the  leprosy  patients  and  Native  Hawallans 
for  employment  and  training.  (The  term 
"Native  Hawaiian"  as  used  In  this  title, 
means  a  descendant  of  not  less  than  one- 
half  part  of  the  blood  of  the  races  inhabiting 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  previous  to  the  year 
1778.)  — 

( 1 )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  give  first  pref- 
erence to  qualified  patients  and  Native  Ha- 
wallans In  making  appointments  to  posi- 
tions established  for  the  administration  of 
the  preserve,  and  the  appointment  of  pa- 
tients and  Native  Hawallans  shall  be  with- 
out regard  to  any  provision  of  the  Federal 
civil  service  laws  giving  an  employment 
preference  to  any  other  class  of  applicant 
and  without  regard  to  any  numerical  limi- 
tation on  personnel  otherwise  applicable. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  training 
opportunities  for  patients  and  Native  Ha- 
wallans to  develop  skills  necessary  to  qualify 
for  the  provision  of  visitor  services  and  for 
appointment  to  positions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1) . 

Sec  108  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
the  Kalaupapa  National  Historical  Park  Ad- 
visory Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Commission"),  which  shall  consist 
of  eleven  members  each  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  for  a  term  of  five  years  as  follows: 

(1)  seven  members  who  shall  be  present 
or  former  patients,  elected  by  the  patient 
community;  and 

(2)  four  members  appointed  from  recom- 
mendations submitted  by  the  Governor  of 
Hawaii,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
native  Hawaiian. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  deslgi.ate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman  Any  vacancy  In 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(c)  A  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  and 
seek  the  advice  of  the  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  development  and  operation  of 
the  park  Including  training  programs.  The 
Commission  shall.  In  addition,  advise  the 
Secretary  concerning  public  visitation  to 
the  park,  and  such  advice  with  respect  to 
numbers  of  visitors  shall  be  binding  upon 
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the  Secretary  If  the  Commission  certifies 
to  him  that  such  advice  is  based  on  a  ref- 
erendum, held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Commission,  of  all  patients  on  the  official 
Kalaupapa  Registry. 

(e)  The  Commission  shall  expire  25  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec  109.  At  such  time  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  resident  patient  community  at  Ka- 
laupapa. the  Secretary  shall  reevaluate  the 
policies  governing  the  management,  admin- 
istration, and  public  use  of  the  park  in  order 
to  identify  any  changes  deemed  to  be  appro- 
priate. 

Sec  110  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  but 
not  to  exceed  $2,500,000  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  in  lands  and  $1,000,000 
for  development. 

TITLE  II 

Sec  201.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
designate  and  establish  that  portion  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  oii  the  Island  of  Maul, 
in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  as  the  Haleakala  Na- 
tional Park,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved September  13.  1960  (74  Stat  881;  16 
U.S.C  396b  and  following),  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  section  2  thereof; 

(2)  Inserting  the  following  after  the  pe- 
riod In  the  first  sentence  of  the  first  section 
thereof:  "The  boundary  of  the  park  shall  be 
as  generally  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
•Boundary  Map.  Haleakala  National  Park', 
numbered  162-80.023.  and  dated  March  1980. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic inspection  in  the  local  and  Washington. 
DC.  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior";  and 

(3)  Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  of 
the  first  section  thereof:  '•Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  acquire  lands,  waters,  and 
Interests  therein  within  the  boundary  of  the 
park  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated  or 
appropriated  funds,  transfer  from  any  other 
Federal  agency,  or  exchange  except  that  any 
property  owned  by  the  State  of  Hawaii  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  may  be  acquired 
only  by  donation  ">■  exchange.  In  addition  to 
sums  appropriated  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  sentence,  there  is  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carr\-  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act." 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  change 
the  designation  of  that  portion  of  the 
Hawaii  National  Park  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  to  the  Hawaii 
Volcanoes  National  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses^^.  approved  September  22,  1961  (75 
Stat.  577;  16  U  S  C.  391d) .  is  amended  by 
Inserting  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
•'The  boundary  of  the  park  shall  he  as  gen- 
erally depicted  on  the  map  entitled  •Bound- 
ary Map,  Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park', 
numbered  124-80,049.  and  dated  March  1980. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  In  the  local  and  Washington. 
DC.  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  Notwithstand- 
ing anv  other  provision  of  law.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  may  acquire  lands,  wa- 
ters, and  Interests  therein  within  the  bound- 
ary of  the  park  by  donation,  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  transfer  from 
any  other  Federal  agency,  or  exchange,  ex- 
cept that  anv  property  owned  by  the  State 
of  Hawaii  or  anv  political  subdivision  there- 
of may  be  acquired  only  by  donation  or  ex- 
change. In  addition  to  sums  appropriated 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence, there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  mav  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Section  505  of  the  National  Parks  and 
Recreation  Act  of  1978  (92  Stat.  3'»67.  3499) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ••$25,000.000'^  In 
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subsection  (g)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
••$30,000,000". 

(d)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled 
•An  Act  to  add  certain  lands  on  the  island 

of  Hawaii  to  the  Hawaii  National  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes^',  approved  June  20,  1938 
(52  Stat.  781;  16  U.S.C.  291b  and  following), 
is  amended  by  changing  the  semicolon  in 
the  second  paragraph  numbered  •'15."  to  a 
period  and  deleting  the  remainder  of  the 
section. 

(e)  The  Act  entitled  •'An  Act  to  authorize 
the  establishment  of  the  City  of  Refuge  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  in  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes, '•  approved 
July  26,  1955  i69  Stat  376;  16  U  S.C.  397) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  In 
the  first  .section  under  the  headings  "PAR- 
CEL 1,"  ■•PARCEL  2r  and  "PARCEL  3."  In- 
cluding the  headings  themselves,  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "All  that 
area  within  the  boundary  generally  depicted 
on  the  map  entitled  'Boundary  Map,  Pu'u- 
honau  o  Honaunau  National  Historical  Park,' 
numbered  415-80,010.  and  dated  March  1980, 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for  pub- 
lic Inspection  In  the  office  of  the  National 
Park  Service.   Department   of  the  Interior". 

Sec.  202.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  fee  may  be  charged  for 
entrance  or  admission  to  any  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  in  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

Sec  203.  Authorizations  of  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  etTec- 
tlve  on  October  1,  1980.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  to  Incur  obligations  or 
to  make  payments  under  this  Act  shall  be 
effective  only  to  the  extent,  and  in  such 
amounts,  as  are  provided  in  advance  In  ap- 
propriation Acts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered 
as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Phillip 
Burton  >  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Lagomarsino'  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Phixlip  BttRTON). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7217  establishes  the 
Kalaupapa  National  Historical  Park,  a 
truly  unique  addition  to  the  National 
Park  System. 

This  legislation  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  dedicated  efforts  of  the  Kalaupapa 
National  Historical  Park  Advisory  Com- 
mission. The  Commission,  chaired  by  the 
Reverend  David  K.  Kaupu  of  the  Kame- 
hameha  Schools  fn  Honolulu,  with  the 
cooperation  of  Mr.  Robert  Barrel.  Pacific 
Area  Director  of  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Mr.  Ron  Mortimore.  park  planner 
and  Mr.  Robert  Fletcher  of  the  Hawaiian 
Division  of  Parks,  are  to  be  commended 
for  their  diligent  efforts,  and  creative 
approach  in  dealing  with  the  unusual 
problems  regarding  the  Kalaupapa  set- 
tlement. 

I  would  like  to  comment  now  on  the 
items  in  this  bill.  Title  I  would:  First, 
establish  Kalaupapa  National  Historical 
Park:  second,  authorize  the  Secretary  to 


acquire  lands  within  the  park  by  dona- 
tion or  exchange:  lands  may  be  pur- 
chased outside  the  park  for  purposes  of 
exchange  with  the  Department  of  Ha- 
waiian Home  Lands:  third,  authorize 
the  interim  activities  and  direct  the  Sec- 
retary to  enter  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments for  the  preservation,  protection, 
maintenance  and  interpretation  of  sites 
and  resources  on  non -Federal  property: 
fourth,  provide  for  the  protection  and 
maintenance  of  the  patient's  current 
lifestyle;  fifth,  direct  the  Secretary  to 
grant  the  patients  first  preference  in 
providing  visitor  services,  and  grant  first 
preference  to  patients  and  native  Ha- 
waiians  for  appointments  to  positions 
established  for  the  administration  of  the 
park,  regardless  of  Civil  Service  laws: 
sixth,  establish  the  Kalaupapa  National 
Historical  Park  Advisory  Commission; 
seventh,  direct  the  Secretary  to  reevalu- 
ate policies  governing  the  management, 
administration  and  public  use  of  the  park 
at  such  time  as  there  is  no  resident  pop- 
ulation: and  eighth,  authorize  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Title  II  would:  First,  authorize  new- 
boundary  as  depicted  on  "Boundary  Map. 
Haleakala  National  Park."  The  new 
boundary  includes  the  lands  authorized 
in  the  1976  act.  together  with  some  ad- 
ditional lands;  second,  authorize  a  new 
boundary  as  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
•'Boundary  Map  Hawaii  'Volcanoes  Na- 
tional Park."  The  effect  of  the  new 
boundary  is  to  encompass  existing  Fed- 
eral lands  administered  as  a  part  of  the 
park,  to  exclude  4,032  acres  of  non-Fed- 
eral land,  and  to  add  some  other  land 
to  the  park:  third,  amend  the  authori- 
zation 'Public  Law  96-65)  for  Koloko- 
Honokohau  National  Park:  fourth,  au- 
thorize a  new  boundary  as  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Boundary  Map,  Pu- 
uhonau  o  Honaunau  National  Historical 
Park."  It  should  be  noted  that  this  au- 
thorization is  not  intended  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  negotiations  regard- 
ing boat  launching  facilities  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  park;  fifth,  prohibit  the 
collection  of  an  entrance  or  admission 
fee  in  any  unit  of  the  national  park  sys- 
tem in  Hawaii. 

Our  distinguished  colleagues,  Messrs. 
Akaka  and  Heftel.  have  been  most  dili- 
gent in  pursuing  this  matter,  and  their 
leadership  is  to  be  highly  commended 
I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO  Mr  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  H,R.  7217.  This  bill 
establishes  the  new  Kalaupapa  National 
Historical  Park  on  the  Island  of  Molokai 
m  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

This  sizable  tract  of  land  has  served 
for  many  years  as  a  location  for  persons 
afflicted  with  leprosy  It  still  serves  in 
that  capacity  today  as  an  institution 
operated  by  the  State  of  Hawaii,  but  the 
number  of  patients  there  is  declining. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  area.  Its  designa- 
tion as  a  unit  of  our  National  Park  Sys- 
tem will  permit  the  present  institutional 
arrangements  to  continue  to  function, 
and  the  patients  will  be  able  to  live  there 
the  rest  of  their  lives  if  they  so  choose. 
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Public  visitation  will  probably  be  .sig- 
nificantly limited  for  many  years  to 
come,  but  at  a  time  that  the  area  ceases 
to  be  used  as  an  institutional  area  for 
leprosy  patients,  the  area  will  offer  a 
most  interesting  historical  story,  along 
with  spectacular  scenery. 

The  remainder  of  the  biU  provides  for 
much  needed  boundary  adjustments  at 
other  existing  national  park  system  areas 
in  Hawaii.  All  of  these  boundary  addi- 
tions are  to  be  acquired  in  fee.  The  Na- 
tional Park  Service  should  put  a  par- 
ticularly urgent  priority  on  all  of  these 
acquisitions,  as  land  prices  in  Hawaii  ap- 
pear to  be  escalating  much  more  rapidly 
than  in  most  other  parts  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  by  my  colleagues. 
•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
in  support  of  H.R.  7217,  which  would  es- 
tablish the  Kalaupapa  National  Histori- 
cal Park  by  adding  the  Kalaupapa  Set- 
tlement to  the  National  Park  System.  In 
1976,  Congress  established  the  Kalaupapa 
National  Historical  Park  Advisory  Com- 
mission. The  purpose  was  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  estab- 
lishing a  master  plan  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, in  order  to  preserve  and  interpret 
the  Kalaupapa  Settlement.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  there  is.  in  fact,  a  need 
to  protect  and  preserve  the  settlement. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  which  would  implement  the 
findings  of  the  Commission,  and  preserve 
for  all  time,  as  a  National  Historical 
Park.  Kalaupapa  Settlement. 

Since  1866.  an  isolated  peninsula  on 
one  of  the  more  remote  islands  of  the 
Hawaiian  chain  has  served  as  a  leper 
colony.  The  colony  was  established  to 
contain  the  victims  of  this  horrible  dis- 
ease which  had  reached  epidemic  pro- 
portions in  the  islands.  The  peninsula. 
called  Kalaupapa.  on  the  island  of 
Molokai.  was  chosen  bv  the  leaders  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  to  be  the  site 
for  the  leper  colony  becau.se  of  its  physi- 
cal isolation:  its  steep  cliffs  on  one  side, 
and  rocky  shores  on  the  other.  The  hor- 
ror of  leprosy  is  well  known,  as  is  the 
dramatic  story  of  the  assistance  given 
to  the  exiles  by  Father  Damien  DeVeus- 
ter.  whose  statue  stands  in  a  corridor 
of  this  Capitol  Building.  Today,  modern 
drugs  and  scientific  knowledge  have 
brought  leprosy  under  control  Isolation 
is  no  longer  required.  Although  there  re- 
mains a  resident  population  in  Kalau- 
papa, the  median  age  of  which  is  over 
55.  no  new  cases  are  admitted.  No  longer 
a  place  of  mystery  and  fear.  Kalaupapa 
Settlement  is  more  a  monument  of  the 
victory  in  honor  of  a  battle  humanity 
fought  against  disease. 

This  bill  will  provide  certain  rights 
and  protection  to  the  remaining  patients. 
Equally  important,  it  will  preserve  the 
rugged  beauty  of  this  coast.  Additionally, 
interpretive  centers  describing  the  set- 
tlement's cultural,  historical,  educa- 
tional, and  scenic  resources  will  be  pro- 
vided to  further  instruct  those  who  visit 
the  site. 

The  Kalaupapa  Settlement  is  a  na- 
tional treasure  and  a  monument  to  man's 
fight  against  disease.  I  commend  my  col- 


league. Chairman  Burton,  for  introduc- 
ing this  worthy  proposal,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  giving  their 
favorable  consideration  to  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  H.R.  7217,  to  establish  the 
Kalaupapa  National  Historical  Preser\'e. 
is  before  the  House  for  consideration. 
Through  the  able  leadership  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton,  this  bill  has  progressed 
smoothly  through  the  House  I  want  to 
extend  my  sincere  gratitude  to  him  for 
his  efforts. 

The  provisions  to  establish  the  Ka- 
laupapa National  Historical  Preserve 
were  drafted  and  submitted  by  the  Ka- 
laupapa National  Historical  Park  Advi- 
sory Commission  authorized  by  Public 
Law  54-518.  The  Commission  worked  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Park 
Service  and  held  meetings  with  Palau- 
papa  patients,  public  agencies,  and  the 
general  public.  They  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  thorough  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  how  to  administer  and 
manage  Kalaupapa  now  and  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  Commission  was  sensitive  to 
the  human  needs  of  the  patients  and  the 
cultural,  the  historical,  the  archeological. 
and  the  environmental  importance  of 
Kalaupapa. 

Kalaupapa  is  valuable  not  only  as  a 
regional  resource  but  notable  as  a  place 
of  international  historical  significance. 
Throughout  the  world  the  name  Kalau- 
papa is  synonymous  with  the  courage  of 
Father  Damien  and  the  Hawaiians,  who. 
exposed  to  the  diseases  of  other  civiliza- 
tions, came  to  die  in  such  an  isolated 
place. 

Kalaupapa  is  also  noted  for  its  flora 
and  fauna.  Three  birds,  the  Molokai 
thrush,  the  Molokai  creeper,  and  the 
Iwa,  all  considered  endangered  species, 
make  their  home  in  the  valleys  of  Kalau- 
papa. Other  rare  species  of  birds,  al- 
though not  endangered,  share  the  area. 
Of  course,  the  isolation  of  Kalaupapa 
and  the  lack  of  people  enhances  the 
chance  of  survival  for  these  animals.  The 
natural  barriers  of  Kalaupapa  will  con- 
tinue to  insure  the  survival  of  the  plants 
and  animals,  the  preservation  of  the  his- 
torical aspects  of  Kalawao  and  the  life- 
style of  the  community. 

The  food  that  has  come  from  Kalau- 
papa will  continue,  and  we  will  be  all  the 
more  rich  for  having  preserved  this  area 
for  the  coming  generations  of  the 
world.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  7217,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  < two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IRVINE  COAST  NATIONAL  URBAN 
PARK 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 


bill  (H.R.  4975)  to  establish  the  Orange 
Coast    National    Urban   Park,    and   for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4975 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  order 
to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  Irvln  Coast-Laguna 
area  of  California,  and  to  protect  the  area's 
unique  ecology  and  topography.  Its  water- 
shed vegetation,  and  other  natural  and  cul- 
tural resources,  there  Is  hereby  established 
the  Orange  Coast  National  Urban  Park  (here- 
inafter In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
■park") . 

Section  1.  The  park  shall  consist  of  the 
lands  and  interests  In  lands  within  the 
boundary  generally  depicted  on  the  map 
entitled  "Boundary  Map.  Irvine  Coast 
National  Urban  Park,"  numbered  20.064B. 
and  dated  May.  1980.  and  the  accompanying 
Inset  map.  which  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  Inspection  In  the  offices  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Department  of 
the  Interior. 

Sec  2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
this  Act.  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
that  all  the  property  within  the  park  be 
acquired  by  December  31.  1984.  and  accord- 
ingly, any  lands,  or  Interests  therein  not 
acquired  by  that  date  shall  no  longer  be 
deemed  included  in  the  park.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  refered  to  as  the 
'Secretary ')  is  authorized,  with  respect  to 
the  property  acquired  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
(1)  to  convey  the  property  to  the  State  of 
California  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  subject  to  such  terms,  conditions. 
and  reversionary  provisions  as  will  assure 
preservation  of  the  property  for  public  park 
or  open-space  purposes,  and  (2)  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  State  or  a  pollt- 
cal  subdivision  thereof  pursuant  to  which 
the  State  or  such  political  subdivision  shall 
administer,  protect,  and  manage  the  prop- 
erty for  public  park  or  open-space  purposes 
Sec.  3.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire lands  and  interests  theieln  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
or  exchange,  or  otherwise,  which  authority 
is  expressly  conditioned  upon  the  following 
events  occurring  within  the  time  periods 
indicated: 

(a)  On  or  before  June  30.  1981,  the  Cali- 
fornia Coastal  Commission  shall  have  ap- 
proved and  certified,  and  the  County  of 
Orange  shall  have  accepted,  a  Local  Coastal 
Program  (as  defined  in  the  California 
Coastal  Act  of  1976).  for  the  entire  area 
identified  as  the  "Irvine  Coastal  Area"  on  the 
map  referred  to  in  Section  2  of  this  Act, 
which  Local  Coastal  Program  shall  provide, 
among  other  things,  for  a  watershed  man- 
agement program  for  the  area  identified  on 
such  map  as  "Los  Trancos  Canyon." 

(b)  On  or  before  June  30.  1981.  the  County 
of  Orange  and  the  owner  of  record  of  the 
area  identified  as  "Area  C"  on  such  map  shall 
have  entered  Into  an  agreement,  and  the 
California  Coastal  Commission  shall  have 
approved  such  agreement,  containing  among 
other  things  an  Irrevocable  offer  to  donate 
the  entirety  of  "Area  C"  to  the  Secretary,  the 
State  of  California  or  to  a  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof,  which  donation  may  be  in 
phases  and  conditioned  upon  performance 
by  the  County  of  Orange  of  Its  obligations 
under  such  agreement,  provided,  however, 
that  the  Secretary  may.  at  his  sole  discre- 
tion,  waive  the   foregoing   condition. 

(c)  On  or  before  December  31.  1980.  the 
owner  of  record  of  the  area  identified  on  such 
map  as  "Moro  Ridge"  shall  have  conveyed 
said  area  to  the  State  of  California  or  to  8 
political  subdivision  thereof,  provided,  how- 
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ever,  that  the   Secretary  may.  at  hla  sole 
discretion,  waive  the  foregoing  condition. 

(d)  On  or  before  December  31,  1981,  the 
State  of  California  shall  have  exercised  its 
right  to  acquire  the  area  Identified  as  "State 
Expansion  Area"  on  such  map.  provided, 
however,  that  the  Secretary  may.  at  his  sole 
discretion,  waive  the  foregoing  condition. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  use  all  due  dili- 
gence to  acquire  from  the  owner  of  record 
of  the  areas  identified  on  such  map  as 
"Muddy  Canyon."  "Laurel  Canyon."  and  the 
"Frontal  Slopes  of  Wishbone  Hill"  a  right 
to  acquire  said  lands  by  purchase  under  the 
threat  of  condemnation.  In  a  form  accept- 
able to  the  Secretary.  This  right  shall  remain 
In  effect  until  December  31.  1984.  In  the 
event  said  right  Is  exercised  on  or  before 
October  1.  1981,  the  total  purchase  price 
shall  be  $32,000,000.  or  the  fair  market  value. 
whichever  Is  less.  In  the  event  said  right  Is 
exercised  after  October  I.  1981.  said  total 
purchase  price  shall  be  increased  monthly  In 
pro  rata  Increments  at  the  simple  rate  of 
10  per  centum  per  annum.  Such  right  to 
acquire  shall  be  in  favor  of  thu  United  States 
of  America  or  such  other  public  entity  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  and  shall  be  assign- 
able at  any  time  by  the  Secretary,  for  con- 
sideration he  deems  In  his  descretlon  to  be 
adequate,  to  the  State  of  California  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  such  other 
non-profit,  tax-exempt  organization  as  the 
Secretary  shall.  In  his  discretion,  deem  ap- 
propriate; provided,  however,  that  any  such 
assignment  shall  only  be  for  park  and/or 
open-space  purposes. 

In  the  event  the  total  purchase  price,  as 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
formula,  exceeds  the  total  sum  of  $37,000,000. 
the  Secretary,  in  his  sole  discretion,  may 
either: 

(1)  Delete  from  the  areas  to  be  purchased 
under  the  option  the  entire  area  shown  on 
such  map  as  the  "Frontal  Slopes  of  Wishbone 
Hill,"  In  which  case  the  total  purchase  price 
shall  be  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  an  orig- 
inal purchase  price  of  $16,000,000  or  the  fair 
market  value,  whichever  Is  less.  Instead  of 
$32,000,000.  subject  to  the  adjustment  pro- 
vided above:  and/or 

(2)  Assign  all  his  rights,  which  shall  be 
severable  for  this  purpose  only,  to  the  State 
of  California,  or  to  a  political  subdivision 
thereof,  to  purchase  the  "Frontal  Slopes  of 
Wishbone  Hill"  for  a  total  purchase  price  re- 
computed on  the  basis  of  an  original  pur- 
chase price  of  $16,000,000,  or  the  fair  market 
value,  whichever  is  less,  subject  to  the  ad- 
justment provided  above. 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  tH^Narea  Identified 
on  the  map  referred  to  in  asectlon  2  of  this 
Act  as  "Sycamore  Hills  Laguna  Beach,"  the 
Secretary  shall  acquire  said  area,  or  any  part 
thereof,  from  funds  first  appropriated  for  ac- 
quisition of  the  lands  identified  on  the  map 
referred  to  In  section  2  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  authorities 
under  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  expediti- 
ously take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  convey  and  transfer  for  purposes  of  the 
proposed  San  Joaquin  HUls  transportation 
corridor  (as  designated  on  the  general  plan  of 
the  County  of  Orange,  California)  and  the 
proposed  Sand  Canyon  Road  as  Identified  on 
the  map  referred  to  In  Section  2  of  this  Act, 
such  rights-of-way  through  the  park  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  such 
corridor  and  'or  road.  Such  actions  may  also 
Include  the  establishment  by  the  Secretary 
of  such  conditions  for  the  protection  and 
utilization  of  the  park  as  will  facilitate  the 
construction  of  such  corridor  and  such  road 
the  Issuance  of  any  certification  required  un- 
der the  Act  of  August  27,  1958  (23  U.S.C.  317) 
for  the  transfer  of  lands  within  the  park  to 
the  State  highway  department,  or  Its  nomi- 
nee and  any  combination  of  the  foregoing 
actions  and  other  action  which  the  Secretary 
18  required  to   take  as  a  condition   to  the 


construction  of  such  portions  of  the  pro- 
posed corridor,  and  road. 

(b)  In  exercising  his  authorities  under 
regulations  and  applicable  provisions  of  law 
(including,  but  not  limited  to.  section  4(f) 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act 
(49  use.  1653(f)):  and  section  15(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  13,  1966  (23  U.S.C.  138) ; 
and  section  2(a)(1)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 8,  1966  (49  U.S.C.  1610)),  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  shall  expeditiously  take 
the  actions  required  under  such  regulations 
and  applicable  provisions  of  law  in  such 
manner  as  will  facilitate,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  construction  of  so 
much  of  the  transportation  corridor  and  road 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
as  is  within  the  boundaries  of  the  park  or 
as  otherwise  affects  the  park. 

Sec.  6.  There  arc  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $38,000,000  and  such  additional 
sums  as  may  be  required  to  fulfill  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  3(e)  for  acquisition  of 
lands  and  interests  therein  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  <Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Badham)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes.) 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

(Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Designed  to 
protect  a  very  beautiful  area,  the  Ir- 
vine coast.  Orange  County  area,  and 
represents  a  couple  of  years'  of  untir- 
ing effort  by  and  leadership  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California 
(Mr,  Patterson)  . 

Mr,  Speaker,  H.R.  4975  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Orange  Coast  Na- 
tional Urban  Park.  The  lands  encom- 
passing the  Irvine  coast  and  adjacent 
areas  to  be  included  in  the  National 
Urban  Park  are  situated  in  Orange 
County.  Cahf..  approxmiately  30  miles 
southwest  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles. 
Approximately  10  million  people  live  and 
work  within  a  2-hour  drive  of  the  park. 

The  Irvine  coast  area  envisioned  for 
national  park  and  open  space  purposes 
consists  of  approximately  11.000  acres. 
2.400  of  which  is  currently  o%Tied  by  the 
State  of  California  for  use  as  a  State 
park.  Additionally,  it  is  contemplated 
that  an  additional  400  acres  wiU  be 
added  to  the  State  owned  lands  in  the 
near  future.  The  planned  future  acquisi- 
tions by  the  State  are  delineated  as 
'State  Expansion  Area"  on  the  detailed 
inset  map  which  accompanies  H.R.  4975. 
There  is  still  some  disagreements  we  the 
so-called  "Laguna  parcels" — but  this 
item  can  be  clarified  during  the  balance 
of  deliberations  on  the  bill. 

The  entire  area  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  a  significant  resource  worthy 
of  protection  from  urban  encroachment. 
The  cities  of  Newport  Beach  and  Laguna 
Beach,  as  well  as  the  county  of  Orange 


have  worked  diligently  with  the  land- 
owners to  preserve  the  area.  Addition- 
ally, the  California  State  Coastal  Com- 
mission, the  California  Coastal  Conser- 
vancy, and  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, recognizing  the  uniqueness  and 
value  of  the  Irvine  coast  lands,  have 
identified  the  area  as  having  the  high- 
est priority  for  preserva-tion  as  open 
space  in  southern  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Representatives  Jerry 
Patterson  and  Bob  Badham  have  com- 
bined forces  here  to  make  this  bill  pos- 
sible. Without  their  efforts,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  consider  this  bill  today 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Patter- 
son". 

Mr.  PATTERSON  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Irvine  coast  area  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia tor  more  than  two  decades, 
has  been  a  prime  target  for  preserva- 
tion of  prime  open  space  lands.  It  has 
been  held  in  highest  esteem  by  envi- 
ronmental groups,  by  the  very  landown- 
ers who  own  the  property,  by  the  county 
government,  by  the  State  government; 
and  more  recently,  after  enactment  of 
the  California  Coastal  Commission,  by 
the  California  Coastal  Commission. 

In  the  omnibus  parks  bill  of  1979,  the 
National  Parks  Ser\ice  was  mandated  to 
study  the  establishment  of  a  p>ark.  Tti&t 
National  Parks  Service  study  showed 
that  there  were  several  nationally  signifi- 
cant features,  among  them  being  valu- 
able and  beautiful  seacoast,  archeological 
and  paleontological  resources,  some  of 
the  finest  known  in  North  America;  and 
that  there  were  rare  and  endangered 
species  of  plants  and  animals  including 
the  American  golden  eagle.  The  gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr 
Badham,  who  is  managing  the  bill  on  that 
side,  participated  with  me  in  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  in  the  field 
hearing  on  August  9.  1979.  That  hearing, 
and  a  subsequent  hearing  of  the  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  on  May  9, 1980,  pro- 
duced the  legislation  before  us,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  on  a  voice  vote 
of  the  full  committee  on  May  14.  1980. 

There  is  strong  bipartisan  support  in 
all  of  southern  California  for  this  bill, 
and  I  will  spend  just  a  moment  on  the 
features  of  it  that  I  think  are  worth  men- 
tioning. H.R.  4975  represents  the  coop- 
erative effort  for  preservation  of  the  su- 
premely beautiful  land  area  within  the 
State  of  California  and  in  the  county  of 
Orange,  which  is  one  of  the  fastest  grow- 
ing areas  of  the  United  States.  Last  year, 
the  State  of  California  acquired  2,400 
acres  in  this  vicinity  for  $38  million,  and 
an  additional  400  acres  will  be  given  to 
the  State  by  the  major  landowners,  the 
Irv'ne  Co. 

Federal  involvement  In  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  matching  funds  of  $38  million, 
and  it  will  complete  a  total  of  9.100.  ap- 
proximately, new  acres  to  be  acquired  by 
purchase  and  donation.  The  total  park 
acreage  then,  including  the  State  ac- 
quisition area,  will  be  just  under  12,000 
acres.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  State 
would  manage  the  park. 

The  Irvine  Co..  and  the  Aliso  Viejo  Co., 
are  the  two  major  landowners.  They  have 
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(4)  demonstrating  those  renewable  energy 
terhnologles  that  are  determined  to  h*>  mrwi 
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become  full  participants.  They  agree  with 
the  full  terms  of  the  bill. 

HJR.  4975  provides  the  best  of  both 
worlds  in  allowing  some  12,000  acres  to 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  national 
parks  system,  and  provides  an  agreed 
upon  compensation  to  the  landowners  at 
less  than  fair  market  value,  which  will 
be  of  considerate  benefit  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment my  colleague  and  coauthor  of  the 
bill.  Mr.  Badham.  This  park  will  be  in  his 
congressional  district.  However,  the  ac- 
cessibility of  that  park  is  so  great  that 
it  includes  persons  from  as  far  north  as 
Santa  Barbara  and  as  far  south  as  San 
Diego  within  the  2  hour  drive.  Ap- 
proximately 10  million  people  will  be  able 
to  reach  the  park. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  4975. 

n  1310 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  indeed  a  happy  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  H.R   4975. 

This  is  a  concept  which  has  come 
through  somewhat  of  a  rocky  course  in 
its  history  since  it  was  proposed.  Orig- 
inally it  was  proposed  by  my  friend  and 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia 'Mr.  Patterson),  as  a  huge  project 
that  almost  knew  no  bounds.  There  was 
a  study  proposed  that  was  to  be  a  multi- 
million-dollar study  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  area  in  another  Member's  dis- 
trict 2ind  on  somebody  else's  land  should 
become  a  national  park. 

Quite  naturally.  I  objected  to  this  pro- 
cedure, and  as  a  result  some  negotia- 
tions, some  ground  rules,  and  some  limits 
were  put  on  the  study.  The  price  of  the 
study  was  greatly  reduced,  and  I  favored 
that  because  the  land  had  been  studied 
greatly.  Over  a  1-  or  2-year  period,  after 
negotiations  with  the  various  land- 
owners, mostly  private  but  some  public, 
an  agreement  and  a  compromise  has 
come  through  now  which  I  think  will  be 
adequate  and  good  for  everybody 
concerned. 

As  my  colleague  said,  this  will  be  an 
area  that  will  invite  participation  and 
view  by  literally  millions  of  people  in  the 
surrounding  area.  This  land  might  have 
not  been  in  a  form  that  would  be  usable 
or  put  to  an  understandable  use  in  the 
future  without  some  sort  of  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that  one  thing  that 
has  been  of  great  moment  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  ob- 
tain a  park  and  some  park  land  out  of 
moneys  that  are  earmarked  in  special 
water,  conservation,  and  land  resource 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  park 
lands.  The  people  who  have  previously 
owned  the  property  as  private  parties 
will  be  able  to  utilize  that  land  without 
harassment  and  hampering  regulations 
by  the  various  commissions  and  bureaus 
that  have  to  determine  when  anybody 
may  or  may  not  develop  land  so  that  it 
can  be  used  by  people  who  want  areas 
in  which  to  live.  These  compromises 
have  been  brought  about. 

I  recall  with  great  pride  some  years 
ago  when  in  the  State  Legislature  of  Cal- 
ifornia we  arranged  for  the  offer  to  pur- 


chase at  50  percent  of  its  appraised  value 
the  coastal  strip  adjacent  to  this  area 
that  is  now  parkland.  The  price  was 
agreed  on,  and  it  was  a  price  so  low  that 
it  is  almost  ridiculous  to  speak  atout. 
But  it  was  turned  down.  It  was  turned 
down  by  some  environmentalists  who 
thought  the  price  was  too  high  and  that 
the  land  should  be  given  away,  and  it 
was  turned  down  by  the  property  own- 
er's board  of  directors  because  they 
thought  the  price  was  too  low  Such  is 
not  the  case  today,  because  California 
has  purchased  a  good  portion  of  it.  and 
the  Federal  Government,  through  H.R. 
4975,  will  purchase  a  big  part  of  it. 

But  the  landowners  will  be  able  to  use 
their  land.  They  will  be  able  to  own  land. 
dedicate  land,  and  sell  land,  and  the  pub- 
lic will  be  able  to  utilize  the  land.  The 
land  will  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  body  to  some  words 
that  were  printed  in  the  report  which  I 
think  are  significant,  and  I  quote  from 
the  report  as  follows : 

In  addition  to  Its  value  as  an  open  space 
resource,  the  area  contains  several  nationally 
significant  resources  as  Identified  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  In  its  report  to  Congress 
In  1979  on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a 
National  Urban  Park  In  the  Irvine  Coast  area. 
The  shoreline,  with  Its  white  sandy  beaches, 
craggy  headlands,  steep  cliffs,  marine  ter- 
races, sea  caves,  and  prolific  marine  life  re- 
mains much  the  same  as  Richard  Henry 
Dana  described  the  area  over  140  years  ago  In 
his  book.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast. 

The  coastal  shelf,  Inland  canyons,  hills  and 
mountains  contain  several  nationally  sig- 
nificant paleontologlcal  and  archeologlcal  re- 
sources, including  former  Indian  village  sites, 
spectacular  fossil  remains.  The  forsll  records 
of  this  area.  In  fact,  represent  one  of  the  most 
significant  Middle  Miocene  to  Lower  Pliocene 
stratlgraphlc  sections  In  North  America. 

In  addition  to  the  significant  archeo- 
loglcal and  paleontologlcal  resources,  the  area 
contains  two  plant  resources  federally  rec- 
ognized as  endangered  and  five  rare  and  en- 
dangered birds  whose  range  Includes  por- 
tions of  the  proposed  park  area.  Among  the 
endangered  birds  Is  positive  Identification  of 
the  area  as  a  habitat  for  the  American  Golden 
Eagle. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  highly  recommend  to 
the  Members  the  adoption  of  H.R.  4975 
as  a  great  step  forward  for  the  preser- 
vation of  open  spaces  for  the  people  of 
the  State  of  California  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  iMr.  Phil- 
lip BURTON)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  4975.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended;  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OMNIBUS  INSULAR  AREAS 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 


the  bill    <H.R.   7330)    to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  certain  insular  areas  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.   7330 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

TITLE  I— AMERICAN  SAMOA 

Sec.  101.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  Slates  in  per- 
sonal property  situated  In  American  Samoa 
that  Is  not  used  by  Federal  agencies  in  their 
operations  Is  hereby  transferred,  without  re- 
imbursement, to  the  American  Samoa  gov- 
ernment. 

TITLE    U— GUAM 

Sec.  201.  (B)  Section  3  and  section  5  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  88-170;  77  Stat.  302)  are 
hereby  repealed. 

lb)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide 
fo.-  the  rehabilitation  of  Guam,  and  for  other 
purposes"  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  7.  The  government  of  Guam  shall 
not  be  liable  to  the  United  States  on  and 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  section  for  re- 
payment of  any  amount  appropriated  under 
this  Act  which  was  not  repaid  to  the  United 
States  before  such  date.". 

TITLE   III— NORTHERN    MARIANA 
ISLANDS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  For  grants  to  the  government 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  for  the  reha- 
bilitation, upgrading,  and  construction  of 
public  facilities,  there  is  hereby  authorized 
lo  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  $10,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1981  and  thereafter,  plus  or  minus  such 
aniounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  Justified  by  rea- 
son of  ordinary  fluctuations  In  construction 
costs  from  October  1980  price  levels  as  in- 
dicated by  engineering  cost  Indexes  applica- 
ble to  the  types  of  construction  Involved. 

lb)  The  Secretary  may  place  such  stipula- 
tions as  he  deems  appropriate  on  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  hereof. 

(c)  Grants  provided  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  not  obligated  or  expended  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
during  any  fiscal  year  will  remain  available 
for  obligation  or  expenditure  by  such  gov- 
ernment in  subsequent  fiscal  years  for  the 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  appro- 
priated. 

(d)  Authorisations  of  moneys  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  1980. 

TITLE  IV— TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE 
PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sec.  401  Section  101  of  the  Act  of  March 
12.  1980  (94  Stat.  84).  is  amended  by  chang- 
ing the  commas  after  "program"  and  "sys- 
tem" to  semicolons;  by  deleting  the  word 
"and"  after  "system";  and  by  Inserting  af- 
ter "Ponape:"  the  following:  "for  expendi- 
ture by  grant  or  contract  for  the  Installa- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  com- 
munications systems  that  will  aid  internal 
and  external  communications:  and.  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
for  developing  the  use  of  renewable  sources 
of  energy:". 

Sec.  402.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior an  amount  eoual  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  satisfy  all 
adjudicated  claims  and  final  awards  made 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  bv  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Commission 
under  title  I  of  the  Mlcroneslan  Claims  Act 
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of  1971  (86  Stat.  96;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2108  et 
seq.).  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
payment  of  such  awards. 

Sec.  403.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  and  subject  to  valid  existing 
rights,  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  In  personal 
property  situated  In  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  and  of  the  government  of 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  In 
personal  property  wherever  located  that  Is 
not  used  by  Federal  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  In  their  operations  Is  hereby  trans- 
ferred, without  reimbursement,  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands  or  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  according  to  a  list  of 
distribution  established  by  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
in  consultation  with  the  recipient  govern- 
ments within  ninety  days  after  enactment 
of  this  section.  If  no  government  exists  In 
Palau  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion that  is  capable  of  receiving  title  to  such 
property  In  Its  own  name,  the  government 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands 
shall  hold  such  property  in  trust  for  such 
government  in  Palau  until  such  government 
is  established. 

TITLE  V— VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Sec.  501.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  parcels  2  and  22  (Estate  Upper 
Bethlehem.  Saint  Croix.  United  States  Virgin 
Islands)  and  parcels  3A  and  23  (Fredensborg 
and  Upper  Bethlehem.  Saint  Croix.  United 
States  Virgin  Islands)  and  parcel  24  (Estate 
Body  Slob  and  Upper  Bethlehem,  Saint  Croix. 
United  States  Virgin  Islands)  are  hereby 
transferred,  without  any  cost  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  government,  to  the  Virgin  Islands 
government. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sec  601.  General  Technical  Assistance.^ 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  extend  to  the  governments  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  their 
tgencles  and  instrumentalities,  with  or 
without  reimbursement,  technical  assistance 
on  subjects  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
respective  territorial  governments.  Such  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  through  members  of  his  staff, 
reimbursements  to  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Economy  Act  (31  U.S.C.  686) ,  grants  to  or 
cooperative  agreements  with  such  govern- 
ments, agreements  with  Federal  agencies  or 
agencies  of  State  or  local  governments,  or 
the  employment  of  private  Individuals,  part- 
nerships, or  corporations.  Technical  assist- 
ance may  Include  research,  planning  assist- 
ance, studies,  ana  demonstration  projects. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  fur- 
ther authorized  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to,  and  maintenance  of  agricultural 
plantings  and  physical  faculties  for,  the  peo- 
ples from  Enewetak  Atoll  and  Bikini  Atoll, 
as  well  as  for  the  purchase  of  food  and  equip- 
ment and  for  the  transportation  of  such  food, 
equipment  and  persons  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  until  such  areas  pro- 
duce sufficient  food  to  fully  sustain  the  resi- 
dents after  resettlement. 

<  c  I  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  author- 
ized to  extend,  in  his  discretion,  programs 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  (here- 
inafter called  the  territories) .  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary 
"'  *6'"'culture  is  authorized  to  waive  or 
modify  any  statutory  requirements  relating 
to  the  provision  o'  assistance  under  such  pro- 
grams when  he  deems  it  necessary  In  order 
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to  adapt  the  programs  to  the  needs  of  the 
respective  territory.  Such  programs  shall  be 
carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  respec- 
tive governments  of  the  territories  and  shall 
be  covered  by  a  memorandum  of  understand- 
ing between  the  respective  territorial  gov- 
ernment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Any  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  shall  be  allocated  to  the  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  concerned 
with  the  administration  of  programs  In  the 
territories. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

Sec.  602.  Title  V  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 
1977,  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
appropriations  for  the  territories  of  the 
United  State?,  to  amend  certain  Acts  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  for  other  purposes"  (91 
Stat.  1159)  shall  be  amended  a.s  follows: 
At  the  end  of  subsection  (d)  strike  the  sen- 
tence beginning  with  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law"  and  ending  with  "or 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands."  and  substi- 
tute the  following  sentence:  "Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law.  In  the  case 
of  American  Samoa  and  the  Northern  Marl- 
ana  Ijlands  any  department  or  agency  shall 
waive  any  requirements  for  local  matching 
funds  (Including  Inklnd  contributions)  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  provided  by  American 
Samoa  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands.". 

Sec.  603.  In  the  event  that  a  political 
union  is  effected  at  a  future  time  between 
the  Territory  of  Guam  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Federal  Government  and  each  of  Its  agencies 
Is  authorized  and  directed  to  assure  that — 

(I)  there  will  be  no  diminution  of  any 
rights  or  entitlements  otherwise  eligible  to 
said  territory  and  Conunonwealth  in  effect 
on  the  effective  date  of  such  union. 

(II)  there  will  be  no  adverse  effect  on  any 
funds  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be 
authorized  or  appropriated  for  said  territory 
or  Corrunonwealth,  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  such  union,  or 

(III)  no  action  Is  taken  that  would  In  any 
manner  discourage  such  unification. 
Whenever  any  discrepancy  exists  or  arises 
between  the  benefits  available  for  either  said 
territory  or  Commonwealth  under  any  poli- 
cies or  programs  authorized  by  law  (Includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to.  any  formulas  for 
matching  grants-in-aid  or  comparable  pro- 
grams or  benefits),  the  most  favorable  terms 
available  to  either  said  territory  or  Com- 
monwealth .shall  be  deemed  applicable  to 
said  unified  area  after  the  effective  date  of 
unification. 

Sec  604.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  to  the  contrary,  funds  appro- 
priated under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1980  which  are  available  for 
use  in  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  shall  be  available  in  such  areas  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  702  of  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  as  such  section 
was  In  effect  Immediately  before  September 
30,  1979. 

Sec.  635.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  lo  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  to  be  expended  after 
consultitlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Energy, 
for  developing  the  use  of  renewable  sources 
of  energy  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guim,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands by — 

( 1 )  siu-veytng  existing  sources  and  uses  of 
energy; 

(2)  estimating  future  energy  needs  to  the 
year  2020: 

(3)  assessing.  In  depth,  the  potential  of  re- 
newable energy  sources.  Including  solar, 
wind,  hydropower,  ocean  current  and  tidal, 
blogas  blofuel,  geothermal  sind  ocean  thermal 
energy  conversion; 


(4)  demonstrating  those  renewable  energy 
technologies  that  are  determined  to  be  most 
cost  effective: 

(5)  drafting  a  plan  for  long-term  energy 
development  in  .such  territories  making  tise 
of  those  renewable  energy  technologies  suc- 
cessfully demonstrated  under  paragraph  (4) 
of  this  section  and  other  technologies  based 
on  other  sources  of  energy. 

Sec  606  Amend  Section  22  of  the  Water 
Resources  Development  Act  of  1974  (Public 
Law  93-251 )  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  State'  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rl?o.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  is- 
lands, the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Marianas,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands." 

Sec  607  Authorizations  of  moneys  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  shall  be  effective 
on  October  1,  1980. 

Sec.  608.  Authority  to  enter  into  contracts, 
to  Incure  obligations,  or  to  make  payments 
under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  only  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  In 
advance  In  appropriations  Acts 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  the  Virgin 
Islands  iMr.  Evans)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Phillip  Burton). 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  us  tcxiay  is  the  an- 
nual authorization  bill,  H.R.  7330,  for  the 
insular  areas  of  American  Samoa,  Guam. 
Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  iTTPIi,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  bill,  which  authorizes  about  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1981,  is  a  very  modest 
one  by  comparison  with  those  of  past 
years.  This  is  mainly  because  the  last  bill 
contained  an  open-ended  authorization 
for  the  TTPI  so  we  no  longer  need  to 
annually  authorize  money  to  run  the 
government  out  there. 

Included  in  H  R.  7330  is  language  that 
transfers  title  of  personal  U.S.  property, 
not  in  Federal  use,  to  the  Governments 
of  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  Palau.  the  Marshalls,  and 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia.  This 
property,  considered  excess,  consists  of 
such  items  as  typewriters,  generators,  re- 
frigeration equipment,  shop  tools,  and 
other  such  things.  Since  the  transfer  of 
this  property  is  already  underway  in  the 
trust  territory,  passage  of  this  provision 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  entire  proce- 
dure. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  relieves  the  Govern- 
ment of  Guam  of  its  indebtedness  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  1963  reha- 
bilitation loan  act  which  provided  Guam 
with  money  to  rebuild  due  to  both  ty- 
phoon and  World  War  II  damage.  Ap- 
proximately $16  million  is  outstanding 
at  this  time  and  with  passage  of  H.R. 
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7330  would  be  forgiven.  We  believe  It  Is     to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  for    extend  it  to  the  Americans  living  in  the 
httio  tn  prftfiP  this  dpht  incurred  throuKh     them  to  gain  administrative  expertise.     Caribbean. 
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tion  of  the  congressional  delegates  is 
essential   in   fulfilling  our   committee's 


Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas  and  Mi- 
cronesia. This  transfer  is  largely  admin- 


directed  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
systems    until    the    Micronesians    have 
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7330  would  be  forgiven.  We  believe  it  Is 
time  to  erase  this  debt  incurred  through 
no  fault  of  its  own.  Inclusion  of  this  pro- 
vision was  pursued  by  Tony  Won  Pat, 
the  delegate  from  Guam.  It  is  due  to  his 
persistence  that  we  added  this  section 
to  the  bill. 

For  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  a 
government  that  is  new  and  working  dil- 
igently to  create  a  climate  attractive  to 
businesses,  we  have  authorized  $10  mil- 
lion to  enable  them  to  improve  and  ex- 
pand their  harbor  facilities.  Not  only 
will  this  encourage  businesses  to  invest 
out  there  but  tourism  will  be  greatly 
aided.  Tourist  ships  will  dock  in  Saipan 
once  the  proper  facilities  are  built. 

The  reason  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands is  the  only  area  getting  CIP  money 
is  because  they  are  the  only  insular  area 
where  the  IRS  will  be  collecting  taxes 
per  the  Governor's  request. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Public  Law  96- 
205  contained  an  open-ended  open  year 
authorization  for  the  Tnist  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands  (TTPD,  we  are  in- 
cluding language  to  authorize  communi- 
cations systems  to  be  built  in  the  TTPI. 
With  the  termination  of  the  trusteeship 
likely  to  take  place  sometime  in  the  next 
few  years,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  install  as  quickly  as  possible 
communicatiorw  systems  that  will  enable 
the  Micronesians  not  only  to  communi- 
cate with  one  another  but  also  to  com- 
municate with  the  outside  world.  From 
our  viewpoint,  this  is  strategically  es- 
sential as  well  as  commercially  impor- 
tant for  the  Micronesians. 

We  are  also  authorizing  an  energy  re- 
sources study  not  only  for  the  TTPI  but 
for  all  the  other  insular  areas  as  well. 
The  soaring  cost  of  oil  and  gas  and 
shortages  of  them  out  in  these  areas 
leads  us  to  conclude  that  alternate 
sources  of  energy  must  be  identified  and 
used  and  this  study  will  enable  this  to 
happen. 

Once  again  we  include  a  provision  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  pay  50 
percent  of  the  title  I  claims  owed  Micro- 
nesians since  World  War  II.  Only  $12 
million  would  be  paid  by  us  if  the  Senate 
would  see  its  way  this  year  to  allowing 
this  section  to  remain  in  the  bill.  We 
sincerely  believe  that  we  must  accept  our 
responsibility  for  paying  off  this  debt 
before  the  triisteesship  is  ever  termi- 
nated. 

Title  V  directs  the  U.S.  Government 
to  turn  over  to  the  Virgin  Island  gov- 
ernment certain  parcels  of  land  on  St. 
Croix.  The  parcels  equal  247  acres  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  government  to  date 
has  paid  $2.3  million  of  the  $2.8  million 
so  the  cost  of  forgiving  the  rest  of  this 
debt  wlU  be  very  low  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  needs  all  the  land  for  a  national 
guard  armory. 

A  program  of  general  technical  as- 
sistance to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  at  the  request  of  any  of 
the  governments  of  the  insular  areas  is 
authorized  in  H.R.  7330.  We  envision 
seeing  included  in  this  program  money 
to  fimd  the  temporary  transfer  of  Fed- 
eral employees  to  any  of  these  areas  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  technical  assist- 
ance and  also  to  fund  the  temporary 
transfer  of  employees  trom  these  areas 


to  the  Federal  Government  in  order  for 
them  to  gain  administrative  expertise. 
Such  a  transfer  would  be  for  no  longer 
than  a  2-year  period. 

Additionally,  we  are  waiving  all 
matching  requirements  for  American 
Samoa  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. With  the  signing  of  Public  Law 
96-205  Into  law.  we  eliminated  about  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  matching  required 
for  these  areas  and  with  this  provision 
we  will  have  eliminated  all  matching  re- 
quirements. Since  these  two  governments 
operate  primarily  on  Federal  funds,  it  is 
foolish  to  require  them  to  match  Federal 
money  with  Federal  money. 

And  lastly  we  have  included  a  section 
that  addresses  itself  to  the  future  union 
of  Guam  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands. It  was  in  the  late  19th  century 
that  these  two  areas  were  divided,  and 
hopefully  some  day  they  will  be  rejoined. 
In  order  to  remove  any  possible  stum- 
bling blocks  to  reunification,  we  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  most  favorable 
benefits  would  apply  if  such  a  union  took 
place. 

And  there  you  have  it.  We  urge  our 
colleagues  to  approve  this  measure  and 
pass  it  on  to  our  friends  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7330,  which  represents  the  committee's 
continuing  effort  to  alleviate  the  many- 
fold  problems  confronting  the  Terri- 
tories. 

This  is  a  very  modest  bill,  one  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  severe  budg- 
etary constraints  under  which  we  oper- 
ate. It  does  not  meet  the  entire  needs 
of  the  territories,  but  it  goes  a  good  way 
in  doing  so. 

This  bill  includes  two  measures  which 
were  passed  by  the  House  last  year  but 
were  deleted  in  the  Senate-House  delib- 
erations. One  is  the  authorization  for  the 
50-percent  payment  for  the  Micronesian 
war  claims,  and  the  second  is  the  trans- 
fer of  five  parcels  of  land  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands.  I  might  add 
here  that  this  is  land  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, part  of  which  has  been  paid  for 
already  and  which  is  urgently  needed  for 
the  construction  of  an  armory  for  the 
National  Guard. 

The  bill  further  transfers  U.S.  per- 
sonal property,  not  in  Federal  use,  to  the 
respective  governments  of  American  Sa- 
moa, the  Northern  Marianas,  and  Micro- 
nesia. This  is  essentially  an  administra- 
tive procedure  since  the  property  is 
already  in  use  by  those  governments  and 
is  surplus  to  Federal  needs. 

Two  sections  of  the  bill  are  modifica- 
tions of  Public  Law  96-205.  One  section 
forgives  a  1963  Federal  loan  for  Guam's 
World  War  n  and  typhoon  damages.  The 
other  section  eliminates  matching  funds 
for  Federal  programs  for  American  Sa- 
moa and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  recall  that  an  in- 
tegrated effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Terri- 
tories was  initiated  last  February  to 
promote  economic  development  in  the 
Pacific  Basin.  The  subcommittee  not  only 
agrees  with  this  heartily  but  wishes  to 


extend  it  to  the  Americans  living  in  the 
Caribbean. 

In  consonance  with  that,  this  bill  now 
includes  $10  million  to  upgrade  port  fa- 
cilities in  the  Northern  Marianas ;  up-to- 
date  communications  systems  in  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
Federal  technical  assistance  for  all  of  the 
territories;  a  territory -wide  development 
for  renewable  energy  sources;  and  in 
contemplation  of  an  eventual  union  be- 
tween Guam  and  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, assurance  that  in  such  an  event  the 
most  favorable  Federal  benefits  would 
apply. 

As  I  said  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very,  very  modest  bill.  It  does  not  cost 
much  money,  and  I  certainly  wish  at  this 
point  to  solicit  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues so  that  we  may  pass  this  bill 
unanimously. 

D  1320 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  pending  before 
us,  H.R.  7330,  and  I  certainly  want  to 
commend  the  two  managers  of  the  legis- 
lation for  presenting  it  here  today,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  and  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  Evans)  .  It  represents, 
as  has  been  stated,  our  committee's  con- 
tinuing effort  to  alleviate  the  manifold 
problems  confronting  Americans  living 
in  the  so-called  insular  areas. 

This  authorization  provides  for  mod- 
em telecommunications  in  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  terri- 
torial-wide development  of  renewable 
sources  of  energy ;  and  Federal  technical 
assistance  for  the  territorial  govern- 
ments, which  is  very  important  as  they 
move  under  direction  of  upgrading  and 
building  their  institutions  commensurate 
with  their  desires  and  toward  establish- 
ing a  higher  standard  of  living. 

Moreover,  $10  million  is  authorized  for 
port  development  in  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands.  This  is  vital  to  the  stimula- 
tion of  economic  activity  in  America's 
newest  commonwealth.  The  main  com- 
mercial port  dates  from  the  immediate 
post-World  War  II  era  when  the  prewar 
Japanese  port  was  reconstructed  by  the 
U.S.  Navy;  since  then,  no  major  renova- 
tion has  been  undertaken. 

Also,  Rota,  the  southernmost  island  in 
the  Northern  Marianas  chain,  is  in  dire 
need  of  port  development.  Therefore,  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  this  authoriza- 
tion should  be  earmarked  for  infrastruc- 
ture improvement  on  that  island. 

The  committee  has  also  authorized  the 
development  of  a  modem  commurl^a- 
tion  svstem  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  I  would  like  to  add  my 
strong  personal  endorsement  to  the  re- 
port languace  which  requests  the  Secre- 
tarv  of  the  Interior  to  be  guided  by  the 
Buy  America  Act  in  drawing  up  the  pro- 
visions of  implementing  contracts  and 
grants. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  territo- 
rial delegates — Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Mr.  Won  Pat  of  Guam— for 
providing  invaluable  a-esistance  in  draw- 
ing up  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7330.  As  in 
past  territorial  legislation,  the  contribu- 
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tlon  of  the  congressional  delegates  is 
essential  in  fulfilling  our  committee's 
obligations  toward  the  people  of  the  off- 
shore areas. 

Only  through  the  urgings  of  Mr.  Ev- 
ans and  Mr.  Won  Pat  has  it  been  pos- 
sible to  respond  effectively  to  growing 
territorial  needs.  The  bill  also  takes  into 
consideration  the  very  serious  budget 
constraints  that  we  are  operating  under, 
as  all  of  the  Members  are  familiar  with. 

A  special  relationship  exists  between 
America's  insular  areas  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  National  Parks  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  Over  the  years,  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  have  followed 
closely  social  and  economic  development 
in  the  territories,  with  growing  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  political  matu- 
rity demonstrated  by  their  residents. 
Bipartisanship  lies  at  the  heart  of  this 
special  relationship;  and  we  stand  ready 
to  cooperate  now  and  in  the  future  in 
building  responsible  territorial  institu- 
tions, responsive  to  the  will  of  all  Amer- 
icans living  in  the  offshore  areas. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  our  sub- 
committee chairman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  as  well  as  with 
the  Pacific  Basin  Development  Council, 
territorial  Governors  and  legislators  in 
formulating  this  legislation,  which  rep- 
resents a  balance  of  interests  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  Public  Law 
96-205,  the  U.S.  Insular  Appropriation 
Authorization.  H.R.  7330  is  part  of  a 
coordinated  effort  to  stimulate  and  sus- 
tain the  well-being  of  all  citizens  resid- 
ing in  the  offshore  areas;  therefore,  I 
urge  its  imanimous  passage. 

GENZaAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration,  H.R.  7330. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lagomarsino)  . 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  7330.  The  terri- 
torial authorization  bill  before  us  is  a 
followup  to  Public  Law  96-205,  the  U.S. 
Insular  Appropriation  Authorization, 
which  was  enacted  into  law  March  12, 
1980.  This  bill  includes  two  measures, 
which  were  passed  by  the  House  last  year 
but  deleted  in  deliberations  with  the  Sen- 
ate ;  namely,  the  transfer  of  five  parcels 
of  land  under  Federal  mortgage  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  Government,  and  the  au- 
thorization of  50  percent  on  outstand- 
ing Micronesian  war  claims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman  (Mr.  Burton)  and  to  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Delegate  Melvin 
Evans  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  for  his  work 
on  this  bill  and  for  the  excellent  job  he 
does  in  representing  his  constituents. 

The  bill  further  transfers  U.S.  per- 
sonal property,  not  in  Federal  use.  to  the 
respective    governments    of    American 


Samoa,  the  Northern  Marianas  and  Mi- 
cronesia. This  transfer  is  largely  admin- 
istrative in  nature  since  most  of  the 
property  in  question  is  in  use  by  the 
territorial  governments  and  is  surplus  to 
Federal  needs. 

Two  sections  of  the  bill  are  modifica- 
tions of  Public  Law  96-205.  One  section 
forgives  a  1963  Federal  loan  for  Guam's 
World  War  n  and  typhoon  damages.  The 
other  section  eliminates  matching  funds 
for  Federal  programs  for  American 
Samoa  and  the  Northern  Marianas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  recall  that  an 
integrated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernors of  Hawaii  and  the  Pacific  Terri- 
tories was  initiated  last  February  to  pro- 
mote economic  development  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin.  Our  subcommittee  chairman, 
Mr.  Phillip  Burton;  our  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  Mr.  Clausen;  Mr.  Won  Pat, 
and  I  are  members  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  that  Pacific  Basin  Development 
Council.  We  enthusiastically  support  the 
effort  to  coordinate  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  Americans  living  in  the  Pa- 
cific offshore  areas  and  have  included  the 
following  authorizations  to  stimulate 
their  growth; 

The  sum  of  $10  million  to  upgrade  port 
facilities  in  the  Northern  Marianas: 

Up-to-date  communication  systems  in 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands; 

Federal  technical  assistance  for  all  the 
territorial  governments; 

Territorywide  development  for  renew- 
able energy  sources ;  and 

In  contemplation  of  an  eventual  union 
between  Guam  and  the  Northern  Mari- 
anas, assurance  that  the  most  favorable 
Federal  benefits  will  apply. 

H.R.  7330  also  provides  a  continuing 
authorization  for  the  peoples  of  Bikini 
and  Enewetak  atolls  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  transportation  of  food,  equip- 
ment and  persons  and  the  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  facilities  and  agricultural 
plantings  during  the  period  of  resettle- 
ment and  rehabilitation.  The  hardship 
imposed  upon  the  Marshallese  because  of 
U.S.  nuclear  testing  in  the  Pacific  is  a 
U.S.  responsibilitv;  and  the  committee 
believes  that  ameliorative  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Government  should  remain  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Federal  agency. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  section  401  which 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  install,  operate  and  maintain,  by 
grant  or  contract,  communication  sys- 
tems for  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands.  The  governments  of 
Palau,  the  Marshall  Islands  and  the 
Federated  States  of  Micronesia  need  as 
expeditiously  as  possible  improved  com- 
munications systems.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  dependent  upon  unre- 
liable high  frequency  radio  communi- 
cations which  are  subject  to  interference 
and  numerous  outages.  The  availability 
of  reliable  commercial  satellites  in  the 
Pacific  provides  a  means  for  easily  inter- 
connecting these  governments  by  tele- 
phone, telex,  television,  and  data  link — 
not  only  to  each  other  but  to  the  U.S. 
mainland  and  other  countries  through- 
out the  world.  Of  course,  modem  com- 
munication systems  require  meticulous 
maintenance  and  competent  operators. 
That   is   why   the   Secretary   has   been 


directed  to  maintain  and  operate  the 
systems  until  the  Micronesians  have 
been  sufficiently  trained  to  take  over  the 
responsibility. 

Considering  the  strategic  nature  of 
communications,  the  state  of  the  US. 
economy  and  the  desirability  of  an  inte- 
grated American  communications  net- 
work in  the  Pacific,  communication  sys- 
tems in  the  Trust  Territory  should  be  of 
American  manufacture.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  believes  that  in  negotiating 
the  communication  contract  or  grant 
documents,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
should  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Buy  America  Act. 

Section  401,  as  well  as  section  605, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  develop  the  use  of  renewable  sources 
of  energy  in  the  insular  areas.  Nowhere 
is  the  energy  crisis  more  severe  than  in 
Americas  offshore  areas.  The  only  prac- 
tical solution  for  alleviating  the  depend- 
ency upon  petroleum  products  is  to  lo- 
cate and  put  to  use  alternative  energy 
sources.  In  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  National  Center 
for  Appropriate  Technology,  the  Secre- 
tary should  survey  all  potentials  and 
initiate,  without  further  delay,  energy 
projects  using  off-the-shelf  items, 
wherever  available,  to  reduce  the  plight 
of  America's  insular  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  considering  the  needs  of 
America's  insular  areas,  this  is  prudent 
and  just  legislation.  I  ask  the  unanimous 
support  of  my  colleagues  in  passing  H.R 
7330. 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT  Mr  Speaker,  in  this 
time  of  infiation  and  budget  reductions, 
it  is  with  enthusiastic  optimism  that  I 
urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  7330,  the  ter- 
ritorial omnibus  bill,  for  it  contains  a 
numt>er  of  features  that  will  soften  the 
severity  of  proposed  budget  cuts  which 
are  certain  to  impact  on  the  struggling 
economies  of  the  territories. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  the  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  Phil  Burton  and  Rep- 
resentatives Don  Clausen  and  Bob 
Lagomarsino  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill. 
The  people  of  the  territories  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  benefit  of  this  bi- 
partisan effort  within  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

As  for  Guam,  I  can  truthfully  say  that 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Loan  granted 
after  our  most  disastrous  typhoon  of  1962 
served  as  the  catalyst  for  the  progress 
Guam  has  made  in  building  a  more 
viable  economy.  We  have  been  paying 
off  the  loan  faithfully  for  the  past  17 
vears  but  still  owe  nearly  $17  million  In 
the  face  of  certain  cuts  In  Federal  funds, 
the  writing  off  of  this  obligation  will 
come  as  a  blessing  to  hard-pressed  local 
government  budget  officials. 

As  chairman  of  the  Pacific  Affairs 
Subromm'ttee,  I  am  extremelv  pleased 
that  the  bill  picked  up  two  features  that 
we  both  have  recommended  that  will 
have  a  profoimd  impact  on  all  the  ter- 
ritories including  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  One  is  the  authoriza- 
tion for  a  comorehensive  study  of  renew- 
able sources  of  energy  to  be  followed  by 
the  deveiotiment  of  a  plan  for  long-term 
impiementat'on  of  such  resources  as 
wind  machines,  solar  hydroelectric  and 
ocean  tidal  systems  holds  out  great  hope 
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that  we  may  someday  lessen  our  com-         (5)  no  Federal  programs  exist  to  support 
plete  deoendence  on  high-priced  petro-     ^^^  development  of  a  system  of  hostels  in 


»A^    o*r.*^^,    .», 


guage  needed  to  statutorily  support  full  Im- 
plementation  of  a  National   Hostel   System 
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deems  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 


elated   with  the  preparation   of   a  National 
Hostel   System   Plan.   Such    grants   may    be 


shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operator  of 
any  hostel  to  which  this  Act  applies  from 
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that  we  may  someday  lessen  our  com- 
plete dependence  on  high-priced  petro- 
leum products  produced  from  foreign  oil. 

The  trust  territory,  which  will  soon 
split  into  three  separate  jurisdictions  un- 
der a  compact  oif  free  association  with 
the  United  States,  is  slated  to  receive  a 
satellite  communicat  ens  system  to  re- 
place the  antiquated  and  inadequate  sys- 
tem it  now  has.  Communications  with 
the  outside  world  and  with  one  another 
is  vital  to  their  future  in  that  vast  iso- 
lated area  which  will  always  be  of  stra- 
tegic interest  to  the  United  States. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  recognize 
the  efforts  of  Re::resentative.s  Clausen 
and  Lagomarsino,  both  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
in  developing  these  two  important  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
section  603  endorses  any  future  reuni- 
fication between  Guam  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  by  assuring  both  en- 
tiles they  will  continue  to  share  in  the 
Federal  programs  to  the  same  extent 
they  have  done  so  separately  over  the 
years  in  the  event  of  such  reunification. 
Congress  is  clearly  signaling  our  people 
that  they  will  have  the  full  support  of 
the  Federal  Government  if  and  when 
they  resume  reunification  talks.  I  am 
proud  of  this  historic  statement  which 
is  a  reversal  of  o£Bcial  U.S.  policy  in  pre- 
vious years.  • 

Mr.  EVANS  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Phillip  Burton  i  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  7330.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof"  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


NATIONAL  HOSTEL  SYSTEM  ACT  OF 
1980 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  'HR.  71051  entitled;  -National  Hos- 
tel System  Act  of  1980. " 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  7105 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Hostel  System  Act  of  1980". 

Sec    2     I  a)    The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  hostels  provide  inexpensive  overnight 
accommodations  for  hikers,  bicyclists,  canoe- 
ists, and  other  travelers  of  all  ages; 

(2  I  hostels  offer  a  practical  means  to  facil- 
itate visits  to  and  enhance  the  enjoyment  of 
our  Nations  scenic  and  outdoor  recreation 
resources,  historic  features  and  cultural 
achievements  In  both  rural  and  highly  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  United  States; 

(3)  for  more  than  sixty  years,  travelers 
throughout  the  world  have  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  hostels; 

(4)  forty-nine  foreign  countries  have  hos- 
tel systems  which  receive  various  forms  of 
governmental  assistance; 


(5)  no  Federal  programs  exist  to  support 
the  development  of  a  system  of  hostels  In 
the  United  States;  and 

(6)  only  one  national,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. "American  Youth  Hostels.  Incorpor- 
ated", has  established  a  procedure  for  the 
development  and  management  of  a  national 
system  of  hostels. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  to  guide 
the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
national  hostel  system,  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  hostels  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  private,  nonprofit 
organizations,  and  to  encourage  the  opera- 
tion thereof  by  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  National  Hostel  System 
Study  Commission  (hereinafter  in  this  Act 
referred  to  as  the  "commission")  established 
under  section  4  of  this  Act,  shall  transmit 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, a  plan  for  a  national  hostel  system. 
Such  plan  shall  be  completed  no  later  than 
two  complete  fiscal  years  following  the  effec- 
tive date  cf  this  Act.  The  plan  shall  be  as 
comprehensive  as  the  Commission  deems  ap- 
propriate, but  as  a  minimum  shall  include — 

(1)  a  comprehensive  statement  of  objec- 
tles  and  purposes  for  a  national  hostel  sys- 
tem to  be  developed  under  such  plan; 

(2)  a  nationwide  inventory  of  existing  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  and  or  operated 
hcstels,  with  assessments  of  positive  and 
n?gative  features  of  their  location  and  cur- 
rent operation  from  which  shall  be  drawn 
concluslrns  as  to  how  additional  hostels 
might  be  better  planned,  and  how  existing 
ones  might  be  Incorporated  Into  the  national 
system; 

(3)  a' survey  and  an  assessment  of  the  cur- 
rent and  potential  market  demand  for 
hostellng  In  the  United  States; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  current  and  po- 
tential travel  and  facllltv-use  customs  of 
Americans  and  their  likely  proclivity  to 
utilize  a  public  or  nonprofit  private  hostel 
system; 

(5)  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  areas  and 
specific  geographic  locations  throughout  the 
Nation  which  appear  to  be  conducive  to  and 
practical  for  the  location  of  hostels  In  both 
the  shDrt-range  and  long-range  future; 

(6)  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  facilities 
which  apT)ear  to  offer  practical  solutions  to 
the  provision  of  hostels,  such  as  new  con- 
struction and  the  renovation  and  adaptation 
of  existing  facilities  and  structures; 

(7)  an  analysis  of  the  possible  options  for 
private  and  public  financing  of  the  con- 
struction, renovation,  adaptation  and  oper- 
E.tl:n  of  public  and  private  nonprofit  hostels; 

(8)  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  feasibility 
and  suitability  of  using  the  resources  avail- 
able through  appropriate  emoloyment  pro- 
grams, such  as  the  Youn?  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  program,  for  devel- 
oping elements  of  a  national  hostel  system: 

(9)  an  evaluation  of  various  approaches 
for  the  optimum  management  and  coordina- 
tion of  a  national  hostel  svstem; 

(10)  the  identification  of  future  roles  and 
functions  for  all  levels  of  government,  af- 
fected organizations,  and  the  private  sector 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  na- 
tional hostel  system; 

(11)  the  exploration  of  possibilities  of  af- 
filiating and  coordinating  efforts  with  both 
national  and  international  organizations 
with  similar  objectives,  such  as  the  American 
Youth  Hostels.  Incorporated,  the  YMCA.  the 
International  Youth  Hostel  Federation,  and 
the  Federation  of  International  Youth  Travel 
Organizations; 

(12)  minimum  facility  and  operational 
standards  for  hostels; 

(13)  recommendations  for  legislative  lan- 


guage needed  to  statutorily  support  full  im- 
plementation of  a  National  Hostel  System 
Plan; 

(14)  consideration  of,  but  not  be  con- 
strained to.  the  routes  of  existing  or  planned 
national.  State,  interstate  or  local  riding. 
hiking,  and  bicycling  trails  and  routes  of 
recreational  water  travel,  to  include  subsys- 
tems Unking  urban  areas  with  Federal,  State. 
and  local  lands  and  facilities  administered 
for  recreation  or  other  leisure  time  activities; 

(15)  priority  preference  for  the  adaptive 
use  of  suitable  existing  structures  as  hostels. 
where  practicable,  including  those  struc- 
tures which  are  listed  on.  or  are  eligible  for 
listing  on,  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places; 

(16)  a  provision,  where  practicable,  and 
where  not  inconsistent  with  written  man- 
agement plans  and  objectives,  for  the  use  of 
suitable  existing  structures  or  the  construc- 
tion of  new  structures  on  Federal  lands  for 
hostel  purposes; 

(17)  a  description  of  the  recommended 
functions  and  composition  of  a  National 
Hostel  System  Advisory  Council,  whose  pur- 
pose would  be  to  replace  the  Commission 
and  to  continually  advise  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Secretary")  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  National  Hostel  System 
Plan;   and 

(18)  those  elements  proposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  the  Commission  deems  to  be 
appropriate. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  provide  for  full 
public  participation  during  the  development 
of  the  plan. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  as- 
sistance In  preparing  the  plan  is  sought  from 
groups  and  organizations  which  have  a  dem- 
onstrated knowledge  and  expertise  in  hostel 
use.  development,  and  management. 

(d)  Every  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  and  until  the  plan  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  aforementioned  committees  of 
the  Congress,  the  Commission  shall  submit 
to  such  committees  a  brief  and  comprehen- 
sive written  status  report  on  the  progress  be- 
ing made  toward  the  completion  of  a  Na- 
tional Hostel  System  Plan. 

(e)  (1)  The  Commission  shall  transmit  the 
proposed  National  Hostel  System  Plan  to  the 
Secretary  for  purposes  of  review  and  com- 
ment. Within  thirty  calendar  days  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  plan,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
written  comments  and  recommendations  to 
the  Commission 

(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  submission  of 
the  plan  to  the  Secretary,  the  Commission 
shall  publish  notice  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  availability  to  the  public,  for  review 
and  comment,  of  both  the  proposed  National 
Hostel  System  Plan,  and  any  comments  and 
recommendations  on  the  plan  received  from 
the  Secretary.  Sixty  calendar  days  shall  be 
permitted  for  such  public  review  and  com- 
ment period. 

(3)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  review  procedures  indicated  in 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shall  incor- 
porate into  the  plan  such  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations as  it  deems  to  be  appropriate 
The  Commission  shall  submit  the  plan,  con- 
currently with  the  Secretary's  and  the  p'lb- 
lics  comments  and  recommendations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Hostel  System  Study  Commission 
whose  purpose  it  shall  be  to  prepare,  and  to 
submit  to  the  Congress,  a  National  Hostel 
System  Plan,  and  to  perform  such  other 
functions  as  are  s3t  forth  in  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  make  available  to  the  Com- 
mission from  the  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  section  9,  such  sums  as  he 
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deems  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  carry 
out  Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  seven- 
teen members,  all  of  whom  are  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  no  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
One  member  shall  represent  American  Youth 
Hostels,  Incorporated,  and  eight  additional 
members  shall  possess  as  credentials  for  such 
appointment  a  current  professional  working 
expertise  in  their  respective  areas  of  Inter- 
est or  concern.  The  following  interests,  and 
other  as  appropriate,  shall  be  represented  by 
Commission  members:  hiking,  bicycling,  rec- 
reational travel  by  water,  ski  touring,  youth, 
senior  citizens,  and  historic  preservation.  In 
addition,  a  representative  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing entitles  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission:    United  States  Department   of 
the   Interior.   United   States  Department   of 
Agriculture,    United    States    Department    of 
Transportation,  United  States  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  two 
State   governments  having  an  active  hostel 
program,  and  one  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion active  in  the  provision  of  low-cost  over- 
night   accommodations    for    travelers.    The 
Chairperson  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed  by   the   Secretary.   Members  of   the 
Commission  shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion. While  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places   of    business    In    the    performance   of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  inter- 
mittently In  Government  service  are  allowed 
expenses  under  section  5703  of  title  6  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  Commission  is  au- 
thorized  to   pay  other  expenses   reasonably 
incurred  by  the  Commission  members  and 
staff   in   carrying  out   their   responsibilities 
upon   certification   by   the   Chairperson. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Chairperson  of  the  Ctommlsslon  Is 
authorized  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  not  more  than  three  staff  members  to 
assist  the  Commission  In  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities. Such  staff  members  shall  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  OS-13  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule under  section  5332  of  such  title. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  enter  into  con- 
tracts and  cooperative  agreements  involving 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds  for 
such  technical  and  professional  services  and 
expertise  as  the  Commission  deems  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  assist  In  the  preparation 
of  the  plan.  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Secretary  shall  detail  to  the  Com- 
mission, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  the  Commission  In 
entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative  agree- 
ments under  this  subsection. 

(e)  At  the  request  of  the  Commission,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  aeency  shall  detail  to  the 
Commission,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  such 
personnel  of  that  aeency  as  may  be  necessary 
tc  assist  the  Commission. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  one 
year  after  the  dat*  of  submission  of  <».  Na- 
tional Hostel  System  Plan  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  thU  Act. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Before  the  exnlration  of  the  two 
comolete  fljicBl  rear  Dene's  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 3(a> ,  the  Secretary  mav  maVe  erants  to 
States,  units  of  locfvl  eo^iemment.  and  pri- 
vate, nonoroflt  organizations  to  defrav  the 
costs  of  Imnrovementji  in.  or  renovations  of 
structures  and  facilities  for  hostel  nurT>o,ses 
and  for  such  demonstration  nroterts  as  the 
8«<;retary  may  deem  to  be  r^.ie'-art,  ,nd  c»«- 
sirable  to  test  and  demonstrate  Ideas  uao- 


clated  with  the  preparation  of  a  National 
Hostel  System  Plan.  Such  grants  may  be 
made  only  for  projects  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission. No  grant  for  any  building,  facility. 
or  demonstration  project  may  be  made  under 
this  section  In  an  amount  which  exceeds 
$200,000. 

lb)  Each  applicant  for  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  submit  a  written  application  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Each 
such  application  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to.  the  following — 

(1)  a  plan  for  the  proposed  improvement, 
renovation,  or  demonstration.  Including  cost 
estimates; 

(2)  proof  of  ownership  of,  or  leasehold  of 
at  least  twenty-five  years  on.  the  relevant 
structure,  facilities  and  associated  land; 

(3)  assurances  that  the  Improvement,  ren- 
ovation, or  demonstration  and  operation  of 
the  hostel  will  meet  the  applicable  require- 
ments (including  licensing  requirements)  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law^; 

(4)  proof  that  the  applicant  Is  (A)  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local 
government  or  (B)  a  private,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization; and 

(5)  assurances  acceptable  to  the  Secretary 
that  the  applicant  will  meet  or  exceed  such 
minimal  onerational  standards  a"!  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  In  establishing  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  Is  urged  to  consider 
adopting,  with  minimum  or  no  changes, 
those  standards  which  are  used  by  recognized 
hostel  organizations. 

(c)  Grants  under  this  section  may  be 
made  for  anv  pro'ect  onlv  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  aopUcatlon  meets  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  that  the  project  will  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  stipulate  such 
fiscal  an^program  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  as  the  Secretary  niay 
deem  necessary  to  assure  prooer  disburse- 
ment of.  and  accounting  for.  Federal  funds 
provided  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
(including  ftinds  provided  to  the  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act) . 

Sec.  6.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (4  U.S.C  483)  or  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  policy  established  there- 
under, uoon  the  reouest  of  the  Secretary. 
any  structure  (Includlnc  appropriate  lands 
and  access  thereto)  declared  excess  by  any 
Federal  agency  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  7  (a)  Effective  not  later  than  four 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  for 
each  State,  developed  pursuant  to  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  F\ind  Act.  shall  ad- 
dress the  potential  and  plans  for  the  loca- 
tion and  development  of  hostels  In  a  man- 
ner consistent  with  the  plan  developed  pur- 
suant to  section  3  of  this  Act, 

(b)  Uoon  the  application  of  any  agency  or 
instrumentality  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment or  anv  private  nonprofit  organization, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  Is  authorized 
to  lease  any  structures  and  land  to  such 
applicant,  without  charge,  for  hostel  pur- 
poees  If  the  Secretary  has  certified  to  the 
be*d  of  such  Federal  agency  that  the  appli- 
cant meets  the  standards  of  the  National 
Roatel  8vst«m  Plan.  The  Secretary  shall  Issue 
such  certifications  for  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section In  accordance  with  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  promulgate.  Struc- 
tures and  land  may  be  leased  tinder  this 
sul>sectton  without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  Including  provisions  of  law  re- 
lating to  concessions  policy  and  competitive 
bidding. 

Sec  8  (a)  Nottalne  In  this  Act  or  In  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law,  or  in  any  rule 
or  regulation  prescribed  under  Federal  law. 


shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operator  of 
any  hostel  to  whlcb  this  Act  applies  from 
Imposing  reduced  fees  to  any  person  baaed 
upon  such  person's  membership  In  American 
Youth  Hostels.  Incorporated,  or  atn  interna- 
tional affiliate  thereof. 

(b)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  (or  permit)  the  development  of 
hostels  on  federally  owned  or  controlled 
lands  In  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  other- 
wise applicable  provisions  of  law,  rules, 
regulations,  or  written  management  objec- 
tives and  plans. 

(c)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  ptosslble  with  the  ComnUsslon 
and  the  Secretary  in  supplying  Information, 
data  and  other  assistance  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  Act 

Sec.  9.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  not  to  exceed  »6, 100,000  such  sums 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  Au- 
thorizations of  money  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  Act  shall  be  effective  on  October 
1.  1980.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  Act,  authority  to  enter  Into 
contracts,  to  incur  obligations,  or  to  make 
paymenU  under  this  Act  shall  be  eflecUve 
only  to  the  extent,  and  in  such  amoimts  as 
are  provided  In  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts.  No  funds  shall  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended for  grants  In  accordance  with  this 
Act    before   February    1,    1981 

Sec.  10.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  term — 

(1)  "Hostel"  means  an  Inexpensive,  self- 
service  and  supervised  overnight  facility. 
Such  term  includes  the  land  upon  which 
such  a  facility  is  situated. 

(2)  "Structure"  means  a  building,  bam. 
cabin,  cottage,  or  any  other  facility  which 
Is  suitable  for  use  as  a  hostel. 

(3)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  trirgln  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
ern Mariana  Islands. 

(4)  "Local  governn»ent"  means  any  city, 
county,  town,  townshlo.  parish,  village,  or 
other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  wblcb 
is  a  general  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment Such  term  also  includes  any  special 
park  and  recreation  district  authorized  under 
State  law. 

(5)  "Private,  nonprofit  organization" 
means  an  organization  described  In  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
601  (a)  of  such  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Phillip  Burton)  will  b^  recoen'zed  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  BEREtrntR)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  CaHfornla  iMr   Phillip  Btn»T0N». 

Mr.  PHn.LIP  BTTRTON  Mr  Soeaker. 
H.R.  7105  is  lestlslatlon  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  a  plan  to  encourage  the 
orderlv  establishment  of  hostels  In  the 
United  States. 

I  would  like  to  commend  our  colleague, 
Richard  Nolan,  for  brinirtna  this  long- 
neglected  problem  to  our  attentitm  and 
I  would  particularly  note  the  efTorts  and 
diligence  of  Douglas  BiRruTTR,  the  Ne- 
braska member  of  our  subcommittee,  on 
working  out  the  many  comolex  problems 
associated  with  the  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  sav  that  the  coopera- 
tive effort  of  our  committee  members  has 
permitted  us  to  structure  a  creative, 
valid  sdiut'on  to  an  unsual  and  dtfflcult 
problwBk  While  I  suspect  the  entrenched 
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bueaucracy  within  the  executive  branch 
may  resist  this  new  approach  to  problem 


Nation's  natural  resources  and  heritage 
and  the  accomplishments  of  our  citi- 


Establlshes  the  size  and  composition  of 
the    Commission,    and    identifies    com- 
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TER)  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  effort  he  has  put  into  perfecting  this 


The  preparation  of  a  plan  such  as  this 
would  quite  unquestionably  fall  withm 


4  years  of  meetings  and  consultations 
with  American  Yniithi  Hr»<:t.oIc    Tn.-     or.H 
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bueaucracy  within  the  executive  branch 
may  resist  this  new  approach  to  problem 
solving,  I  believe  the  American  people 
will,  in  the  end,  benefit  a  great  deal. 

The  legislation  establishes  a  citizen 
commission,  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  provide  a  plan  for  a 
"National  Hostel  System"  to  the  Con- 
gress within  3  years  of  enactment.  While 
the  affected  Federal  agencies  are  given 
ample  opportunity  for  input  into  the 
plan,  citizen  groups  and  organizations 
with  expertise  in  the  hostel  business  will 
be  primarily  responsible.  In  addition, 
the  Commission  will  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  certain  grants 
be  made  for  hostel  impnrvements  during 
the  planning  process  in  the  nature  of 
demonstration  projects. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
7105.  the  "Youth  Hostel"  bill.  I  would 
like  to  begin  by  offering  a  special  word  of 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  Phillip  Burton >,  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  National  Parks 
and  Insular  Affairs,  for  providing  me 
with  an  opportunity  to  play  a  role  in  the 
bills  development.  I  also  would  like  to 
off*»r  a  snecial  note  of  appreciation  to  the 
staff  of  both  the  majority  and  minority 
and  to  mj'  own  staff  for  their  diligence 
in  assisting  me  in  the  crafting  of  this 
legislative  product. 

It  was  a  special  Interest  of  mine  to 
see  if  we  could  adopt  an  additional  con- 
cept to  the  youth  hostel  proposal — the 
employment  of  young  people  in  renova- 
tion and  construction  of  hostel  buildings 
and  related  facilities — that  caused  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Phillip 
Burton  >  to  provide  me  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  further  hearings  and  to 
make  additional  recommendations  with 
respect  to  this  bill. 

Those  recommendations  are  now  em- 
bodied in  the  text  of  H.R.  7105.  I  think 
the  bill,  as  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  is  a  good 
bin — one  that  provides  clear  direction  to 
the  executive  branch  as  to  what  we 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  hostel 
plan  while  recognizing  the  Federal  role 
is  only  one  of  serving  as  a  catedyst  to 
ongoing  efforts  by  the  private  sector 
and  involved  citizens. 

Much  of  the  European  community  has 
long  recognized  the  benefits  of  hostel 
systems  in  providing  the  necessary  links 
for  travel  and  education  of  international 
visitors  and  particular  students. 

T^e  respective  national  governments 
Of  European  nations  have  provided  as 
much  as  whole  or  half  subsidies  to  their 
hostel  systems.  This  bill  proposes  a  much 
more  modest  approach,  which  will  be 
Just  as  Important,  I  believe,  in  gaining 
us  the  economic,  tourism,  and  educa- 
tional benefits  of  a  national  youth  hos- 
tel system. 

First,  the  hostel  bUl  is  designed  to  give 
our  national  hostel  system  the  degree  of 
governmental  recognition  and  support  it 
^ff^  1°  f^^^  operating.   Existing  in- 

S^r^.,^*^*^^  "^  ^^"«dy  acting  as  a 
stimulus  to  travel  from  abroad  to  this 
country,  attracting  dollars  which  will  aid 
our  economy.  Once  an  overall  system  is 
developed,  there  will  be  greater  o^S)r. 
tunlty  for  showing  the  greatness  of^ 


Nation's  natural  resources  and  heritage 
and  the  siccomplishments  of  our  citi- 
zenry to  both  domestic  and  foreign 
visitors. 

In  the  process  of  attaining  a  goal  of 
a  national  youth  hostel  system,  the  bill 
also  realizes  much-needed  opportunity 
for  youth  and  adult  employment  and  the 
adaptive  use  of  appropriate  historical 
structures.  Maximum  use  is  made  of 
existing  expertise  as  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  the  bill  creates  a  National 
Youth  Hostel  Study  Commission  which 
realistically  can  do  much  of  the  ground 
work  and  make  recommendations  ger- 
mane to  a  successful  system  plan.  The 
responsibilities  of  this  commission  can 
be  shouldered  by  persons  with  vision  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  problems  in- 
volved and  committed  to  their  solution. 
Their  work  and  the  advisory  duties  would 
thereafter  be  carried  on  by  a  National 
Hostel  System  Advisory  Coimcil  which 
would  work  closely  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  the  implementation  of 
a  system  plan. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  many  long-term  eco- 
nomic and  educational  benefits  for  our 
Nation  through,  the  efforts  of  the  private 
sector  with  an  assist  from  Government, 
through  only  a  small  investment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  bill  by  the 
full  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  1  establishes  the 
short  title  for  the  act. 

Section  2  acknowledges  the  potential 
role  of  hostels  as  inexpensive  accommo- 
dations for  enhancing  visits  to  and  the 
enjoyment  of  our  Nation's  scenic  and 
outdoor  recreation  resources,  historic 
features,  and  cultural  achievements. 
Notes  that  while  many  other  countries 
have  successful  government-assisted 
hostel  programs,  no  Federal  programs 
exist  to  support  the  development  of  a 
system  of  hostels  in  the  United  States. 

Establishes  that  the  purpose  of  the  act 
Is  to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  na- 
tional hostel  system  plan,  and  to  encour- 
age the  development  and  operation  of 
hostels. 

Section  3  requires  the  newly  estab- 
lished National  Hostel  System  Study 
Commission  to  prepare  a  plan  for  a  na- 
tional hostel  system  and  to  submit  It  to 
specified  congressional  committees  with- 
in 2  complete  fiscal  years.  This  section 
also  lists  numerous  provisions  which  are 
to  be  addressed  in  the  plan. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  provide 
for  full  public  participation  during  the 
plan's  development. 

Directs  the  CommLssion  to  seek  assist- 
ance in  preparing  the  plan  from  groups 
and  organizations  knowledgeable  about 
hostels. 

Requires  the  Commission  to  submit  a 
written  status  report  evei^  6  months  tO 
specified  committees  of  the  Congress  re- 
garding progress  being  mjwie  toward  the 
completion  of  the  plan. 

Establishes  the  process  by  which  the 
plan  will  be  submitted  to  the  specified 
committees  of  the  Congress,  Including 
provisions  for  review  and  comment  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  the 
public. 

Section  4  establishes  a  National  Hostel 
System  Study  Commission  and  defines 
its  purpose. 


Establishes  the  size  and  composition  of 
the  Commission,  and  identifies  com- 
pensable expenses. 

Authorizes  the  chairperson  of  the 
Commission  to  appoint  a  three-member 
staff  to  assist  the  Commission  In  carry- 
ing out  its  responsibilities. 

Authorizes  the  Commission  to  enter 
into  contracts  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments for  technical  and  professional 
services,  and  requires  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  detail  technical  person- 
nel to  the  Commission  at  the  Commis- 
sion's request. 

Requires  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  detail  personnel  to  the  Com- 
sion  at  its  request. 

Sets  an  expiration  date  for  Hie 
Commission  at  1  year  after  the  date  of 
submission  of  the  national  hostel  system 
plan. 

Section  5  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  grants,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commission,  to  public 
or  private  nonprofit  organizations  for 
hostel  improvement  and  demonstration 
projects.  Single  grants  may  not  exceed 
$200,000. 

Establishes  the  minimum  criteria  for 
grant  applicants. 

Requires  that  grants  be  made  only  for 
projects  which  will  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  utilize  adequate  control  and  account- 
ing procedures  for  funds  authorized  by 
this  act. 

Section  6  permits  any  structure  de- 
clared excess  by  any  Federal  agency  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act. 

Section  7  directs  that  within  4  years 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must  assure 
that  each  State's  comprehensive  outdoor 
recreation  plan  address  the  potential  for 
hostel  system  development  consistent 
with  the  plan  which  will  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  this  act. 

Authorizes  the  head  of  any  Federal 
agency  to  lease  structures  and  land  for 
hostel  purposes  to  applicants  certified  as 
qualified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Section  8  assures  that  this  act  does  not 
prevent  any  hostel  operation  from  al- 
lowing reduced  fees  for  members  of  of- 
ficial hostel  organizations. 

Assures  that  nothing  In  this  act  will  re- 
quire actions  on  federally  owned  or  con- 
trolled lands  that  would  be  inconsistent 
with  existing  laws,  regulations  or  man- 
agement plans. 

Requires  all  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Com- 
mission and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior for  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Section  9  authorizes  up  to  $5,100,000  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  this  act,  effective 
October  1,  1980.  No  obligations  for  pay 
ments  may  be  incurred  until  funds  are 
appropriated.  No  funds  shall  be  obligated 
for  grants  prior  to  February  1,  1981. 

Section  10  defines  terms  used  in  this 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  7105  and  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  BkrixJ- 
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TER  >  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  effort  he  has  put  into  perfecting  this 
legislation. 

He  has  clearly  demonstrated  an  ex- 
ceptional ability  in  managing  the  sub- 
committee hearings  and  played  a  major 
leadership  role  in  the  drafting  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  bill. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  hostels  pro- 
vide a  unique  opportunity  for  low  cost 
travel  in  a  very  leisurely  and  relaxing 
manner  and  should  be  encouraged  as  a 
way  of  increasing  visitation  by  Ameri- 
cans and  foreign  travelers  to  historic 
and  scenic  parks  and  recreational  areas 
Many  hostels  users  travel  by  bicycle, 
hike  along  existing  trails  or  intersperse 
their  travels  with  other  forms  of  low  cost 
transportation. 

The  United  States  has  over  200  exist- 
ing hostels  provided  primarily  by  local 
nonprofit  organizations.  There  is  not. 
however,  any  overall  plan  which  would 
allow  the  traveler  to  develop  a  pro- 
gramed trip  regionally  or  nationally.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  direct 
the  development  of  such  a  plan. 

The  bill  as  originally  introduced  did 
not  spell  out  the  specifics  of  the  plan  and 
it  was  doubtful  that  it  would  have  been 
done  in  a  comprehensive  fashion.  There- 
fore, our  colleague  iMr.  Bereuter> 
worked  with  our  committee  staff  to  in- 
clude in  the  legislation  a  clear  outline 
of  the  details  of  the  plan. 

The  original  bill  also  provided  for  a 
far-reachng  grant  program  which  many 
of  us  felt  was  premature. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  con- 
tains a  more  scaled  down  grant  program. 
The  grants  are  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  National  Hostel  System  Study  Com- 
mission, the  drafters  of  the  plan,  and 
the  priority  of  the  grants  are  limited  to 
projects  "determined  by  criteria  which 
will  best  as&l&L  tne  development  of  the 
plan."  A  single  grant  may  not  exceed 
$200,000. 

With  these  improvements  in  the  leg- 
islation and  limitations  placed  on  the 
grant  program,  I  believe  the  bill  merits 
our  support. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia <Mr.  Lagomarsino 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
principal  purpose  of  this  bill.  H.R.  7105. 
is  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  development 
of  a  system  of  hostels  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  BEREUTER  is  due  great  apprecia- 
tion for  his  invaluable  and  innovative 
contributions  to  this  legislation. 

Hostels  are  a  popular,  educational,  and 
enjoyable  way  of  overnighting  in  many 
foreign  countries.  The  United  States  does 
have  a  very  small  number  of  hostels, 
nearly  all  of  which  are  operated  by  pri- 
vate, nonprofit  groups.  Many  of  them  are 
affiliated  with  American  Youth  Hostels. 
Inc..  a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
which  coordinates  hostels  and  their 
activities  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not 
to  set  up  or  expand  the  current  hostel 
inventory,  but  rather  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  the  development  of  a  more  extensive 
system  of  hostels  for  America. 

The  bill  lists  a  significant  number  of 
key  considerations  which  are  to  be  ex- 
plored in  the  preparation  of  the  plan. 


The  preparation  of  a  plan  such  as  this 
would  quite  unquestionably  fall  within 
the  province  of  the  Heritage  Conserva- 
tion and  Recreation  Service  i  HCRS  > ,  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  No  single  agency  should  be  bet- 
ter equipped  or  constitute  a  more  logical 
place  for  such  a  study  to  be  conducted. 

However,  due  to  the  administration's 
negative  position  on  the  initial  bill,  and 
due  to  the  seemingly  indifferent  and  dis- 
interested attitude  of  key  departmental 
people  toward  this  subject,  the  bill  was 
majorly  changed  to  avoid  HCRS's  direct 
involvement,  and  a  new  temporary  Com- 
mission is  to  be  established  to  conduct 
this  planning  effort. 

It  will  be  very  important  for  this  Com- 
mission to  be  appointed  rapidly,  and  for 
the  work  to  get  promptly  underway,  in 
order  to  meet  the  tight  2-year  submis- 
sion deadline.  All  of  the  Commission 
members,  and  staff  alike,  will  need  to 
be  well  experienced  in  their  field  of  con- 
tribution, or  else  the  proper  job  will  not 
get  done  adequately.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  elements  of  the  plan  which 
will  be  very  demanding  of  both  time  and 
expertise  in  order  for  the  elements  to 
be  properly  addressed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  plan 
preparation  could  be  a  most  exciting 
undertaking.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  still  be  involved  in  this  en- 
tire effort,  in  a  number  of  ways,  and 
the  committee  expects  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  provide  full  and  strong  sup- 
port to  the  entire  project,  beginning  with 
the  prompt  and  careful  appointment  of 
the  Commission  members,  the  request  for 
full  funding,  suggestions  for  input  into 
the  planning  process,  providing  adequate 
funds  for  the  grant  program,  and  re- 
viewing the  final  product.  It  is  in  his 
best  interests  to  do  so,  as  any  final  plan 
adopted  by  the  Congress  will  most  sure- 
ly be  given  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise  by. 
voting  for  its  adoption. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  comments. 

A  final  note  of  appreciation  from  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  think,  is  due  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  iMr.  Nolan)  , 
who  brought  us  this  innovative  idea  in 
the  first  place.  We  appreciate  his  Insight 
and  very  special  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  bill.  H.R.  7105. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  NOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  7105.  the  National  Hostel 
System  Act  of  1980.  This  legislation  is 
offered  today  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  my  original  bill,  the  National 
Youth  Hostel  Act  of  1979. 

H.R.  7105  represents  a  culmination  of 


4  years  of  meetings  and  consultations 
with  American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc..  and 
numerous  similar  organizations  such  as 
the  league  of  American  Wheelmen,  Bike- 
centennial,  and  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
all  sharmg  the  common  goal  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  system  of  hostels  H.R. 
7105  is  the  culmination  of  well  over  a 
dozen  drafts  and  redrafts:  the  purpose 
of  each  being  the  same  but  with  the  in- 
tention of  addressing  the  diverse  needs 
of  each  facet  of  an  immensely  broad 
hostel  system  constituency. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Bereuter.  for  his 
intense  interest,  enthusiasm  and  energies 
in  the  drafting  of  this  legislation.  I  know 
he  had  devoted  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  this  legislation  for  which  I  am 
thankful.    I    WiSh    to    also   express    my 
thanks  to  Chairman  Burton,  my  friend 
and    colleague    from    Minnesota     <Mr. 
Vento   and  the  subcommittee  staff  for 
their  participation  in  this  legislation. 

The  National  Hostel  System  Act  of 
1980  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  a  nation- 
wide system  of  hostels.  A  hostel  is  a  rel- 
atively inexpensive,  dormitory -style  su- 
pervised overnight  lodging  facihty.  Hos- 
tels are  especially  prevtilent  across 
Europe  with  some  nations  boasting  well 
over  600  such  facilities  withm  their 
borders.  Nearly  50  nations  now  have 
hostel  systems. 

It  is  the  intent  of  this  legislation  to 
estabhsh  a  National  Hostel  System  Study 
Commission  for  the  purposes  of  prepar- 
ing a  national  hostel  system  plan.  The 
Study  Commission  shall  consider  such 
factors  as  existing  hostel  facihties  and 
their  locations:  an  assessment  of  the  de- 
mand for  hostel  facilities:  the  identifica- 
tion of  locations  conducive  to  hostel  de- 
velopment such  as  national  parks,  his- 
toric sites,  recreation  sites,  and  so  forth: 
minimum  standards  for  management: 
and  an  assessment  of  the  apphcabihty 
and  feasibility  of  incorporating  existing 
State  and  Federal  employment  programs 
such  as  the  Young  Adult  Conservation 
Corps,  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  program  and  summer 
youth  programs.  The  Commission  will 
also  examine  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  such  a  system. 

Upon  completion  of  the  national  hos- 
tel system  plan,  the  Commission  shall  re- 
solve itself  into  an  advisory  capacity  to 
assist  the  Secretao'  of  the  Interior  m  im- 
plementing the  plan.  Implementation 
shall  consist  of  the  awarding  of  grants 
and  loans  to  States,  local  units  of  local 
government  and  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations for  the  purposes  of  improving 
or  renovating  existing  structures  to  be 
used  as  hostels.  Sufficient  safeguards 
have  been  incorporated  into  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  the  Federal 
investment. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of  the 
National  Hostel  System  Act  of  1980  by 
this  distinguished  body  and  sincerely 
hope  national  hostel  development  will 
proceed  soundly  and  progressively. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  'Mr.  Phillip 
Burton)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  HR.  7105. 
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The  question  was  taken:  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof,  the 
rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


MERIT  SYSTEMS  PROTECTION 
BOARD  RETIREMENT  APPEALS 
EXPENSE    AUTHORIZATION 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill, 
H.R.  5837,  to  authorize  payment  from  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  for  the  expenses  of  retirement 
appeals. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 5837 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtled.  That  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  8348  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

111  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  ( 2 1  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ";   and",  and 

(3 1  by  adding  the  following  new  para- 
graph ; 

"(3)  is  made  available,  subject  to  such 
annual  limitation  as  the  Congress  may  pre- 
scribe, for  any  expenses  incurred  by  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  appeals  authorized  under  section 
8347(di   of  thl.s  title.". 

Sec  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
later  of — 

(1)  October  1.  1980.  or 

(2)  the  date  of  'he  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  role,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Maryland 
'Mrs.  Spellmani  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois <Mr.  Corcoran  I  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman   from    Maryland    iMrs.    Spell- 

UAS)  . 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  sole  purpose  of  H.R. 
5837  is  to  make  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment and  disability  fund  available  for 
any  expenses  incurred  by  the  merit  sys- 
tems protection  board  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  appeals  authorized  under  the 
civil  service  retirement  law.  The  bill 
was  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
administration. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  civil  service 
retirement  appeals  were  handled  by  the 
Federal  Employees  Appeals  Authority 
and  the  Appeals  Review  Board.  Since 
both  of  these  appeal  authorities  were 
part  of  the  former  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, the  setoff  of  their  retirement 
appeals  expenses  against  the  retirement 
fund  was  deemed  appropriate  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8348<a)(2»  of 
title  5. 

In  1978,  when  the  former  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  was  reorganized  into  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  and  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  the  re- 
sponsibility for  retirement  appeals  was 


vested  in  the  MSPB.  However,  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  did  not  pro- 
vide authority  for  the  MSPB  to  charge 
the  retirement  fund  for  the  expenses 
of  administering  retirement  appeals. 

Since  the  MSPB  presently  lacks  statu- 
tory authority  to  charge  the  retirement 
fund  for  the  expenses  of  retirement  ap- 
peals, it  has  been  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  funds  to  MSPB  for 
this  purpose.  For  the  current  fiscal  year. 
$255,000  was  appropriated  for  these  ex- 
penses. However,  since  the  existing  law 
does  not  authorize  appropriations  for 
this  purpose,  future  appropriations  may 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order.  Therefore, 
immediate  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  imperative. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5837  will  not  result 
in  any  additional  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  committee  urges  passage  of  this 
bill  and  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  it. 

n  1340 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5837  corrects  an 
oversight  in  current  law  and  enables  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  to 
charge  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  for  the  costs  incurred  in 
administering  retirement  appeals. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act 
of  1978,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  in- 
terpreted the  statutes  as  providing  the 
authority  to  charge  the  retirement  and 
disability  fund  for  such  costs.  However, 
in  the  reform,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion was  abolished  and  replaced  by  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management.  The 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  was 
given  the  duty  of  administering  retire- 
ment appeals,  but  it  was  not  given  the 
authority  to  draw  on  the  retirement  and 
disability  fund  to  pay  the  costs  of  such 
appeals.  In  the  past,  therefore.  Congress 
has  appropriated  funds  for  this  purpose. 
However,  since  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  lacks  statutory  authority 
for  such  appropriations,  future  appro- 
priations may  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

H.R.  5837  would  authorize  the  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board  to  pay  the 
costs  of  administering  retirement  appeals 
from  the  retirement  and  disability  fund. 
The  legislation  should  incur  no  addition- 
al costs,  and  it  will  resolve  the  unin- 
tended financing  problem  currently  faced 
by  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments. 

GENXBAI.   LEAVE 

Mrs.  SPELLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
mav  have  5  legislative  da.vs  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration.  H  R.  5837. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORCORAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  additional  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.      DERWINSKI.      Mr.      Speaker, 


H.R.  5837  is  housekeeping  legislation 
providing  authority  for  the  Merit  Sys- 
tems Protection  Board  to  charge  the  civil 
service  retirement  fund  for  the  costs  of 
administering  retirement  appeals. 

Prior  to  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act, 
the  administration  of  appeals  was  per- 
formed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
and  the  cost  charged  against  the  retire- 
ment fund. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  of  1978  abolished 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  placed 
responsibility  for  retirement  appeals  in 
the  newly  created  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board,  but  inadvertently  did  not 
provide  authority  for  it  to  charge  the  re- 
tirement fund  for  their  expenses.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  has  had  to  appropri- 
ate funds  to  the  MSPB  for  this  purpose. 
But.  since  the  law  does  not  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  this  purpose,  future  ap- 
propriations may  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

This  bill  rectifies  the  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  and  wiU 
not  result  in  any  additional  costs.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maryland  'Mrs.  Spell- 
man  i  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5837. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  i two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  >  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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SNUG   HARBOR    WILDLIFE    REFUGE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  iH.R.  7191  >  to  establish  the 
Snug  Harbor  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H  R    7191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  if— 

( 1 )  the  property  known  as  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  consisting  of  approximately  eighty 
acres  and  located  in  the  city  of  New  York,  is 
donated  to  the  Secretary'  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")   by  the  city  of  New  York:  and 

(2)  the  Secr'etar\-  and  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center.  Incor- 
porated, enter  Into  mutually  satisfactory  co- 
operative agreements  of  the  kind  described  In 
section  3; 

the  Secretary  shall  designate  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor  as  the  Snug  Harbor  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as 
the  'refuge") . 

Sec.  2  Except  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
cooperative  agreements  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  the 
refuge  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966 
The  Secretary  may  utilize  such  additional 
statutory  authority  as  may  be  available  to 
him  for  the  conservation  and  development  of 
wildlife  and  natural  resources,  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities 
and  interpretive  education  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  ttils 
Act. 

Sec.  3  The  Secretary-  and  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center 
Incorporated,  shall  endeavor  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  regarding  the  respec- 


tive functions  each  such  party  will  under- 
take with  respect  to  the  refuge;  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
protection  of.  and  the  provision  of  technical 
assistance  with  respect  to,  the  refuge,  as 
well  SIS  for  costs  incurred  in  the  operation 
and  maintenance  for  the  refuge. 

Sec  4,  For  purposes  of  section  401  of  the 
Act  of  June  15.  1935  (commonly  known  as 
the  "Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act"),  the 
refuge  may  not  be  considered  to  be,  nor 
treated  as,  a  fee  area  within  the  meaning 
of  subsection  (g)  (2)   of  such  section  401. 

Sec  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  in  any  manner,  or  to  any 
extent,  the  eligibility  (as  In  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  ot  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Snug 
Harbor  Cultural  Center,  Incorporated,  or  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  any  Federal  law 
for  funds  or  other  assistance  for  use  in  the 
restoration  or  preservation  of  historic  recrea- 
tional projects  and  programs,  within  the 
area  included  In  the  refuge. 

Sec.  6  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
not  to  exceed  $1,750,000  for  purposes  of  carry- 
mg  out  this  Act  during  the  period  covering 
fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983;  except  that 
no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  section  may  b«  expended  for  the 
restoration  or  preservation  of  any  building 
within  the  refuge. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy'  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fiom  New  York  (Mr.  Mukphy)  . 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  a£  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  7191  would  designate 
Sailors  Snug  Harbor  in  the  State  of  New 
York  as  the  Snug  Harbor  National  Wild- 
life Refuge. 

Sailors  Snug  Harbor  was  established 
in  the  early  l9th  century  by  Richard 
Robert  RandaJ,  a  sea  captain  and  son 
of  a  privateer.  Captain  Randall  be- 
queathed this  property  to  a  trust  for  the 
express  purpose  of  caring  for  retired 
merchant  seamen.  The  complex  consists 
of  26  buildings  and  other  structures 
which  were  buUt  between  1830  and  1900, 
and  a  number  of  docks  that  front  on  the 
river.  For  more  than  a  century  the  fa- 
cility fulfilled  its  purpose,  closing  its 
doors  to  its  charges  only  under  the  pres- 
sure of  diminished  financial  resources. 

Snug  Harbor  is  located  in  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  settings  in  all  of  New  York 
City.  Its  lush  grounds  and  buildings  de- 
signed in  Greek  Revival  style  sit  over- 
looking the  Kill  van  Kull  River  and  New 
York  Harbor. 

Snug  Harbor  was  owned  and  operated 
privately  until  the  early  I970's  when  It 
was  purchased  by  the  city  of  New  York 
lor  $9.8  million.  It  has  functioned  as  a 
community  environmental,  educational 
and  cultural  center  since  1976.  operating 

w^L^  ''i^^  ^^^^  ''^'^  private  financing 
that  has  been  deficient  In  amounts. 


Of  the  80  acres  proposed  for  inclusion 
in  the  refuge.  36  acres  consist  of  grass 
and  scattered  trees.  16  acres  of  woods,  8 
acres  of  marsh  and  old  pasture,  and  the 
remainder  in  two  lakes.  Various  exotic 
species  of  plantlif  e  thrive  on  the  property 
having  been  brought  there  by  the  well- 
traveled  seamen  who  Uved  at  or  visited 
Sailors  Snug  Harbor.  The  two  lakes  are 
relatively  shallow,  being  impoundments 
of  the  main  stream  which  courses  the 
entire  property  and  empties  into  Kill  van 
Kull  River,  a  main  waterway  of  New 
York  Harbor.  Also  on  the  property  are 
large  populations  of  gray  squirrel,  rabbit, 
and  raccoon  as  well  as  populations  of 
egrets,  herons,  pheasants,  mourning 
doves,  and  various  species  of  ducks. 

Sailors  Snug  Harbor  is  operated  by 
Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center  Inc..  which 
has  a  permit  from  the  city  of  New  York 
to  use.  occupy,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
harbor  for  public  use.  It  contains  struc- 
tures of  national  significance,  is  recog- 
nized as  a  national  historic  district,  and 
is  also  listed  as  a  State  landmark.  Re- 
cently, the  State  of  New  York  made  a 
grant  of  $4.5  million  to  be  applied  to  the 
cost  of  restoring  these  landmark  build- 
ings. In  the  past.  rehabiUtation  and  pro- 
gram development  have  been  carried  out 
with  a  combination  of  private  funds, 
community  development  grants,  and 
Federal  matching  funds.  Operation  and 
maintenance  costs  had  been  provided  by 
the  State  but  were  terminated  last  year. 

The  city  of  New  York  would  like  to 
donate  this  entire  complex  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  upon  the  condition  that 
the  Federal  Government  take  care  of  the 
day-to-day  expenses,  such  as  operation 
and  maintenance.  Administrative  and 
policymaking  responsibility  in  general 
would  remain  with  the  existing  cultural 
center.  All  repairs  and  rehabilitation 
work  would  be  coordinated  by  the  cul- 
tural board  with  assistance  from  the 
State,  the  city  of  New  York,  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  grants  from 
Federal  programs. 

The  New  YorK  Legislature  recently  ap- 
proved this  plan  and  is  gradually  making 
available  funds  for  repairs  and  rehabil- 
itation of  the  buildings  from  the  $4.5 
miUion  recently  appropriated. 

H.R.  7191  is  designed  to  implement  this 
plan. 

Briefly  explained,  H.R.  7191  would  des- 
ignate Sailors  Snug  Harbor  as  the  Snug 
Harbor  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  It 
would  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wild- 
hfe  Refuge  System  Administration  Act. 
except  as  provided  in  the  cooperative 
agreements  to  be  entered  into  by  the 
Secretary,  the  city,  and  the  cultural  cen- 
ter, which  would  clearly  spell  out  the 
functions  to  be  carried  out  by  each  party. 

Among  other  things,  the  agreements 
would  make  it  clear  that  the  Secretary 
would  be  responsible  for  the  protection 
of  and  providing  technical  assistance  to 
the  refuge,  and  for  costs  incurred  in  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  refuge. 

The  bill  would  authorize  to  be  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  $1,750,000  over  a 
3-year  period  covering  fiscal  years  1981, 
1982,  and  1983.  In  view  of  the  costs  to  be 
assumed  by  the  Federal  Government 
when  title  is  transferred  to  the  Secretary, 
the  legislation  would  exempt  the  Secre- 


tary from  having  to  pay  to  the  county  or 
other  local  taxing  authority  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  that  would  be  required  to  be 
paid  under  the  Refuge  Revenue  Sharing 
Act,  Also,  the  bill  would  make  it  clear 
that  nothing  in  the  legislation  would  af- 
fect the  eligibility  of  the  city,  the  cul- 
tural center,  or  the  State  from  obtaining 
funds  under  any  Federal  law  for  use  in 
restoration  or  preservation  of  the  his- 
toric buildings  or  in  carrying  out  devel- 
opment or  recreation  project  programs 
on  the  refuge. 

Finally,  Sailors  Snug  Harbor  would 
not  be  designated  as  a  refuge  until  title 
to  the  property  is  donated  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary,  and  the  city,  and 
the  cultural  center  have  entered  into 
mutually  satisfactory  cooperative  agree- 
ments pertaining  to  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  refuge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  7191  has  the  unani- 
mous support  of  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  and  I  urge 
its  prompt  passage.  Also.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  visit  Snug  Harbor  when  you 
have  occasion  to  visit  New  York  City. 
Your  time  and  effort  will  be  well  re- 
warded by  the  pleasure  of  your  stay 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
n  1350 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Murphy)  has  completely  de- 
scribed this  legislation.  It  is  a  unique 
wildlife  refuge  in  an  urban  area.  It  is 
the  kind  of  thing  we  must  be  more  in- 
terested in.  in  the  future.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  two  refuges  we  are  dealing  with 
today  are  both  urban  refuges,  and  they 
do  bring  to  those  in  the  inner  city  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  and  learn  respect 
for  our  wildUfe  and  the  protection  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  urge  support  of  the  bill  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  7191,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill. 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

TINICUM  NATIONAL  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL  CENTER 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5679)  to  provide  for 
additional  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6679 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1972.  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes  "   (86  Stat    391;  VBC    668dd, 
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note)    as  amended, 
read  as  follows: 


Is  further  amended  to 


balance  of  the  funds  necessary  for  ac-     management  may  be  undertaken.  Foot- 

niiisit.inn  nf  all  thp  rpmaininplanH.-;  with-      paths   and   bridges   Will   be   constructed. 
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amendments  authorized  a  total  of  $11.1 
million  to  carry  out  the  act. 


proposes  the  authorization  of  $8.4  million 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildhfe  Service  so 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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note)  as  amended,  ia  further  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. $11,000,000  for  acquisition  of  the 
Tlnlcum  Environmental  Center  and  $8,500,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  development  projects  on 
the  Center". 

Sac.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  efTect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  FoRSYTHE"  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Murphy >. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  'nnicum  National 
Environmental  Center,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1972.  is  unique  in  that  it  mark- 
ed the  creation  of  the  first  urban  area 
of  this  sort,  which  allows  the  city  dwell- 
er the  opportunity  to  relate  to  wildlife 
and  learn  how  various  species  of  wild- 
life, flora,  and  fauna  interrelate  in  an 
ecosystem.  This  concept,  of  course,  ex- 
traordinarily enriches  the  quality  of  life 
of  an  urban  dweller  like  me  and  those 
of  us  that  reside  in  similar  areas  of  our 
coiintry. 

This  Center  is  located  in  the  Boston 
to  Washington  megalopohtan  corridor. 
More  specifically,  it  lies  at  the  southwest 
edge  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
adjacent  to  the  Philadelphia  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Through  attrition  from 
railroads,  highways,  the  airport  disposal 
sites,  and  residential  and  industrial  sites 
the  original  5,700  arces  of  the  Tinicum 
tidal  marsh  had  been  reduced  to  rough- 
ly 500  acres  by  1968.  Today  more  than 
half  of  the  remaining  1968  tidal  marsh 
area  has  been  destroyed.  The  establish- 
ment of  this  Center  in  1972  has  resulted 
in  the  preservation  of  the  last  true  tidal 
marshland  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Center  provides  a  haven  for  thou- 
sands of  migratory  waterfowl  and  shore 
birds.  At  least  119  kinds  of  waterfowl 
and  shore  birds  and  177  species  of  land 
birds  are  known  to  frequent  Tinicum. 
The  marsh  also  supports  a  great  variety 
of  mammals  including  mink,  weasel,  ot- 
ter, fox,  raccoon,  and  groundhog. 

The  1972  act  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $2,250,000  to  carry  out  its  pur- 
poses. The  act  was  amended  in  1976  and 
1977  to  add  additional  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $8.85  million  bringing  the 
total  amount  authorized  to  $11.1  million. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5679  would  increase 
the  funding  authorization  an  additional 
$8.5  million.  These  additional  funds 
would  be  earmarked  for  habitat  improve- 
ment and  the  construction  of  an  environ- 
mental education  facility,  a  visitor  con- 
tact station,  maintenance  building  and 
pedestrian  facilities. 

H.R.  5679  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  it  has 
the  unanimous  support  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  We 
have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
that  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  legislation  will  provide  the 


balance  of  the  funds  necessary  for  ac- 
quisition of  all  the  remaining  lands  with- 
in the  Center  and  for  the  development  of 
the  Center. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  its 
prompt  passage. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Edgar)  such  time  as  he 
may  consume. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  5679,  an  act  to 
expand  the  Tinicum  National  Environ- 
mental Center.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  for 
their  foresight  in  working  to  save  one  of 
the  last  remaining  tidal  marshes  in 
Pennsylvania  and,  in  fact,  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Cen- 
ter. 

The  administration  has  requested  ad- 
ditional funding  in  the  budget  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  for  the  Tinicum  Na- 
tional Environmental  Center,  which  is 
located  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Tinicum,  you  may  recall,  is  the  first 
national  environmnetal  Center  in  the 
United  States.  The  legislation  creating 
the  Center,  Public  Law  92-326,  was  en- 
acted in  1972,  and  has  been  amended  in 
tx)th  the  94th  and  95th  Congresses  to 
provide  for  additions  to  the  Center  to 
construct  environmental  educational 
Center  facilities  and  to  make  necessary 
improvements  to  the  land. 

The  additional  funding  being  request- 
ed today  is  necessary  due  to  Increasing 
land  and  construction  costs  and  will  al- 
low the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
finalize  the  purchase  of  the  land  from 
its  current  owners.  The  heart  of  the  Cen- 
ter still  remains  to  be  purchased  and  is 
critical  to  the  ecology  of  the  area.  While 
part  of  this  property  is  marshland,  there 
is  another  section  of  high  ground  which 
will  serve  as  an  essential  buffer  between 
the  marshes  and  the  industrialized  area 
adjacent  to  them.  It  is  this  high  ground 
property  with  its  easy  access  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  to  the  airport  nearby,  to 
major  highways,  and  to  other  developed 
areas,  that  has  become  more  costly  than 
originally  anticipated. 

Historically,  several  thousand  acres  of 
Tinicum  were  inhabited  by  wildlife  of 
all  sorts.  By  1960.  only  900  acres  of 
marshland  remained.  Of  this  area,  only 
200  acres  remained  in  their  natural 
state.  Unfortunately,  some  of  the  acre- 
age to  be  included  in  the  Center  was 
abused  in  years  previous  to  enactment 
of  the  legislation.  A  great  deal  of  work 
remains  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  to  restore  some  of 
the  land  to  its  original  pristine  condi- 
tion, including  the  development  of  canoe 
trails  and  landings,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  fishing  docks,  rest  areas,  obser- 
vation platforms,  and  comfort  stations. 
Parking  lots  will  have  to  be  added.  Much 
of  the  Center  will  be  cleaned  of  debris 
which  has  accumulated.  The  bank  along 
the  highway  needs  stabilization.  Water 


management  may  be  undertaken.  Foot- 
paths and  bridges  will  be  constructed. 
These,  and  other,  projects  will  make  the 
Center  more  attractive  to  its  visitors, 
and  must  be  undertaken  in  a  way  which 
will  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  natural  inhabitants  of  the  refuge. 

The  administration  has  recognized  the 
great  pressure  in  urban  areas  to  expand 
industrial  development  into  natural 
areas  and  has  urged  instead  a  commit- 
ment to  the  development  of  environ- 
mental centers  near  our  people.  Some 
80.000  people  live  within  a  half  mile  of 
the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center  and  over  5  million  people  live  in 
the  immediate  urban  area  near  it.  The 
citizens  in  this  area  need  a  place  for 
solitude  and  rest,  a  place  where  people 
and  wildlife — in  some  cases  species  en- 
dangered in  Pennsylvania — can  find  a 
refuge.  One  of  Tinicum's  greatest  assets 
is  its  potential  for  an  urban  wildlife 
habitat. 

My  friends  and  neighbors  in  Delaware 
County  have  worked  tirelessly  to  secure 
funds  to  support  the  acquisition  and  im- 
provement of  the  Tinicum  Center.  They 
have  been  successful  in  collecting  over 
$113,000  from  the  county  government, 
other  local  governments  in  and  near  the 
area,  organizations  like  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  and  all  types  of  local  citi- 
zens. Even  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  have  contributed  their  nickels 
and  dimes,  and  senior  citizens  have  con- 
tributed from  their  meager  social  secu- 
rity incomes.  This  sum  was  presented  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  at  a  cere- 
mony in  Delaware  County  on  January  18 
of  this  year. 

The  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center  is  the  last  remaining  freshwater 
tidal  marsh  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  these  additional  funds  be 
authorized  to  implement  the  master  plan 
which  has  recently  been  submitted  to 
develop,  restore,  and  preserve  the  center. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  request. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5679. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  H.R.  5679 
is  to  provide  an  additional  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  the  Tinicum  Na- 
tional Environmental  Center  in  south- 
west Philadelphia.  The  legislation  will 
authorize  an  additional  $8.4  miUion  to 
complete  the  acquisition  of.  and  carry 
out  development  activities  on.  the  1,200- 
acre  marsh. 

At  one  time  the  Tinicum  marsh  cov- 
ered several  thousand  acres  and  was 
utilized  by  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife 
for  feeding  and  nesting.  However,  be- 
cause much  of  this  marsh  habitat  was 
converted  for  industry,  home  sites,  roads, 
and  waste  disposal,  by  the  early  1960's 
most  of  the  wildlife  habitat  had  been 
destroyed. 

In  1972  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  establish  the  Tinicum  National  En- 
vironmental Center  because  of  its  po- 
tential for  urban  wildlife  habitat,  the 
opportunity  for  wildlife  interpretation 
and  education,  and  high  quality  outdoor 
recreation.    That   law    and   subsequent 
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amendments  authorized  a  total  of  $11.1 
million  to  carry  out  the  act. 

Previous  estimates  made  during  the 
initial  planning  process  and  subsequent 
authorizations  were  inadequate  to  meet 
the  costs  of  both  acquisition  and  devel- 
opment activities.  Eme  to  the  escalating 
land  values  and  the  addition  of  buffer 
lands  to  the  concept  plan,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  obligated  near- 
ly the  entire  amount  of  the  existing  au- 
thorization of  $11.1  million  for  acquisi- 
tion. Although  the  Department  re- 
quested an  open-ended  authorization  for 
development  projects  at  the  Center, 
they  were  unable  to  provide  reUable 
estimates  as  to  what  those  costs  would 
be.  Consequently,  the  committee  pro- 
vided an  additional  authorization  of  $8.4 
million  which  will  allow  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  restore  certain  areas 
as  well  as  begin  construction  of  the  en- 
vironmental education  building,  visitor 
contact  station,  and  maintenance  and 
pedestrian  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  over  177  species  of 
land  birds  and  119  species  of  waterfowl 
and  wading  birds  are  known  to  occur  in 
the  area.  White-tailed  deer,  mink,  wea- 
sels, otters,  fox.  and  other  small  mam- 
mals as  well  as  10  species  of  fish  utilize 
the  marsh  habitat.  The  legislation  will 
provide  an  additional  $8.4  million  over 
the  existing  authorization  of  $11.1  mil- 
lion for  acquisition  and  development  of 
the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  supporting  H.R.  5679  so  we  can  begin 
to  reahze  the  value  of  this  urban  refuge 
area  for  environmental  and  educational 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  under  consideration. 
H.R.  5679. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5679 
is  legislation  to  authorize  $8.4  million 
for  the  Tinicum  National  Environmental 
Center  which  is  located  outside  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Tinicumr  National  Environmental 
Center  is  one  of  the  new  urban  national 
wildlife  refuges  established  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  originally  estab- 
lished this  area  in  1972  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  the  last  tidal  wetland  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Over 
the  years,  the  acreage  of  the  Tinicum 
Marsh  had  been  substantially  reduced  by 
the  construction  of  railroads,  highways, 
and  the  adjacent  international  airport. 
In  1968,  only  523  acres  of  the  original 
5,000-acre  marsh  remain. 

The  act  establishing  the  center  was 
amended  in  both  the  94th  and  95th  Con- 
gresses to  expand  the  txjundaries  of  the 
center  and  to  increase  the  authorization 
level. 

At  this  point,  all  of  the  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  area  have  been  appro- 
priated. The  legislation  before  us  today 


proposes  the  authorization  of  $8.4  million 
to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WildUfe  Service  so 
that  they  can  continue  their  restoration 
efforts  on  the  marsh  and  begin  to  take 
advantage  of  the  marsh's  unique  setting 
for  environmental  education  acti\'ities. 
The  additional  funds  will  be  utilized  for 
the  construction  of  an  environmental  ed- 
ucation and  visitor  contact  station, 
maintenance  facilities,  and  marsh  resto- 
ration and  water  development  activities. 
The  Tinicum  Center  represents  an  ex- 
periment by  the  U.S.  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  in  providing  wildlife  refuge  facil- 
ities adjacent  to  our  urban  population 
centers.  Traditionally,  wildlife  refuges 
have  been  established  in  rural  parts  of 
the  country — regions  noted  by  particu- 
larly high  concentrations  of  wildlife.  The 
aim  has  been  to  set  aside  those  areas  that 
are  most  critical  to  the  perpetuation  of 
the  wildlife  resources  of  this  Nation. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing realization  that  in  focusing  our 
acquisition  efforts  on  rural  areas,  we  have 
failed  to  respond  to  the  need  for  outdoor 
wildlife  experiences  close  to  the  urban 
centers  of  the  Nation.  The  Tinicum  Na- 
tional Environmental  Center  is  a  recog- 
nition that  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  is  intended  to  serve  man  in  addi- 
tion to  conserving  the  wildlife  resources 
of  this  Nation.  We  have  learned  in  the 
course  of  the  Tinicum  experience,  how- 
ever, that  this  effort  is  not  always  an  easy 
one.  It  is  much  more  expensive,  for  ex- 
ample, to  take  a  marsh  that  has  been 
substantially  altered  by  development  ac- 
tivities and  restore  it,  than  it  is  to  ac- 
quire a  wholly  undisturbed  marsh  far 
from  any  population  center.  We  have 
been  very  cautious  in  approving  urban 
refuges  and  have  decided  to  proceed  at 
an  orderly  pace  in  the  development  of 
the  Tinicum  Center. 

The  projects  authorized  in  this  legisla- 
tion represent  about  one-half  of  those 
recommended  by  the  administration.  We 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
fund  these  additional  projects  at  this 
time  until  the  committee  has  had  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  to  review  the  effective- 
ness of  the  existing  program.* 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Murphy* 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  5679.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) .  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill 
iS.  2382)  to  provide  for  additional  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the 
Tinicum  National  Environmental  Center, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  2382 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
7  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1972.  entitled  'An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the  Tini- 
cum National  Environmental  Center  In  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (86  Stat.  391,  16  U.8.C. 
66edd,  note),  as  amended,  Is  further  amend- 
ed   to    read    as    follows: 

"Sec  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated. $19,500,000  (Of  which  $8,400,000  shall 
be  available  beginning  October  1.  1980)  for 
acquisition  of  the  Tlnlcum  Environmental 
Center,  for  construction  of  environmental 
educational  center  facilities,  and  for  other 
development  projects  on  the  Center,  to  re- 
main available  until  September  30.  1985 

"Sec  8  The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  in  consultation 
and  cooperation  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  is  directed  to  Investigate  potential 
environmental  health  hazards  resulting  from 
the  Folcroft  isuidfill.  within  the  authorized 
boundary  of  the  Tlnlcum  National  Environ- 
mental Center,  and  to  develop  alternative 
recommendations  as  to  how  such  hazards,  if 
any,  might  best  be  addressed  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  refuge  and  the  general  public". 

MOTION    OFTERED    BT    MR     MUBPHT 
OF    NEW    YORK 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MnnPHT  of  New  York  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  2382.  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5679.  as  passed 
by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table, 

A  similar  House  bill,  H.R.  5679.  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PERTAINING  TO  SOVIET  COMPLI- 
ANCE 'WTTH  CONVENTION  ON  BIO- 
LOGICAL AND  TOXIN  WEAPONS 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
resolution  'H.  Res.  644 1  with  respect  to 
compliance  of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the 
Convention  on  Prohibition  of  Biological 
Weapons. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H    Res    644 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  are  parties  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development.  Production  and  StockpUlng  of 
Bacteriological  ( Biological )  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons and  on  Their  Destruction,  done  at  Wash- 
ington. London,  and  Moscow  on  April  10, 
1972; 

Whereas  Article  I  of  the  Convention  pro- 
hibits each  Party  to  the  Convention  from 
developing,  producing,  stockpiling,  or  other- 
wise acquiring  or  retaining  certain  microbial 
or  other  biological  agents  or  toxins  or  certain 
weapons,  equipment  or  means  of  delivery  de- 
signed to  use  such  agents  or  toxins:  and 

Whereas  on  March  17  1980,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  Inquired  of  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  as  to  the  nature  of  an  outbreak  of 
pulmonarv  anthrax  near  the  city  of  Sverd- 
lovsk. Union  of  Soviet  SoclaUst  Republics, 
during  April  1979  and  has  not  received  a  sat- 
isfactory reply:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of      Representatives     that      the      President 


On  May  8  the  Committee  on  Foreign     international    legal    and    humanitarian 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  reported  by  unani-     issues  are  involved. 
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logical)  and  Toxic  Weapons  and  on  Their    strife- torn  countries  is  extremely  worn-     the  rules  were  suspended  and  thP  r«nii, 
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Resolved.  That  It  Is  the  s«nse  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaHves  that  the  President 
should — 

( 1 )  urge  and  request  the  Government  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
promptly  to  exchange  such  sclentmc  data  as 
may  be  necessary  to  resolve  any  dispute  re- 
garding the  nature  of  the  outbreak  of  pul- 
monary anthrax  near  Sverdlovsk.  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  as  provided  by  Ar- 
ticle V  of  the  Convention  on  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Development.  Production  and  Stock- 
piling of  Bacteriological  {  Biological  and  Tox- 
in Weapons  and  on  their  Destruction:   and 

(2(  undertake  consultative  and  cooperative 
measures  through  appropriate  international 
procedures,  as  provided  by  Article  V  of  the 
Convention,  or.  if  necessary,  lodge  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Security  Council  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations,  as  provided  by  Article  VI  of  the 
Convention,  if  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republic  falls  to  make 
available  such  data. 

Sec  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  President 
with  the  request  that  such  copy  be  further 
traasmltted  to  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablockk  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan iMr.  Broomfieldi  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Zablocki). 

Mr  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  644.  a  resolution  regarding 
the  Soviet  observance  of  the  1975  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention  prohibiting 
biological  warfare. 

The  introduction  of  this  resolution  was 
prompted  by  information  which  became 
available  to  us  earlier  this  vear  about  a 
disease  outbreak  in  Sverdlovsk  in  the 
spring  of  1979.  That  information  raised 
questions  as  to  whether  or  not  biological 
agents  were  present  in  quantities  greater 
than  those  permitted  by  the  convention 
tor  peaceful  purposes. 

On  April  24  of  this  year  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Security  and 
Scientific  Affairs,  which  I  chair  held  a 
hearing  jointly  with  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  chaired  by 
my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr 
Wolff.  .  During  that  hearing  we  learned 
lu^'t  , ''^"o^s  ongoing  negotiations 
'^hich  the  executive  branch  is  pursuing 
in  an  effort  to  address  and  hopefully  re- 
solve this  issue. 

fo2°."^^,u^^^-"^'°"  ^'*'*  *s  complemen- 
tar>  to  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
to  responsibly  resolve  this  issue  The 
molution  also  reinforces  articles  V  and 
yiot  the  convention  setting  forth  pro- 
cedures for  negotiations  to  resolve  any 
veSSo^  ^  '°  adherence  to  the  con- 
House  Resolution  644:  First  encour- 
ages the  Soviet  Union  to  provideThe 
^^nT"^  «^'^""fic  data  to  answer  out! 
standing  questions  regarding  the  inci- 
iZn  r^.^r^^^^'^-  and  second.  S 
sTtatinn  ^'^"^'^'''ation  to  pursue  con- 
sultation and  cooperative  measures  in 
sh^ullf  f PP'-oP^ate  international  forurS 
^S  H  ^,^^  Soviet  Union  fail  to  supSy 
■uch  data  to  our  Government. 


On  May  8  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  I  chair,  reported  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  House  Resolution  644. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  views 
this  resolution  as  a  prudent  and  respon- 
sible approach  toward  encouraging  the 
Soviets  to  cooperate  in  resolving  what 
first  must  be  viewed  as  a  humanitarian 
concern  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  In 
this  respect,  as  the  administration  pur- 
sues its  ongoing  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  an  acceptable  procedure  for  both 
countries  might  be  to  have  some  inter- 
national health  organization,  such  as  the 
World  Health  Organization  or  the  Inter- 
national Committee  of  the  Red  Cross, 
conduct  a  thorough,  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent investigation  into  this  incident. 

Ultimately,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
U.S.S.R.  will  recognize  the  genuine  hu- 
manitarian interest  of  the  House  in  re- 
solving this  issue  and  will  cooperate  in 
our  mutual  interests  to  facilitate  the 
achievement  of  complete  elimination  of 
bacteriological  and  biological  agents 
from  the  arsenals  of  all  countries. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
important  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wolff)  . 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  rise  in  support  of  House  Resolution 
644,  offered  by  my  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  because  I  strongly 
believe  that  negotiations  leading  to  a 
total  ban  on  chemical  and  biological 
warfare  are  the  best  and  most  desirable 
course  of  action  to  pursue.  None  of  the 
alternatives  seem  to  me  to  be  acceptable 
to  civilized  societies  seeking  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world. 

Thus,  I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  House 
Resolution  644,  which  would  help  insti- 
tutionalize the  negotiating  process  re- 
garding a  goal  I  am  sure  we  all  share — a 
viable,  permanent,  ban  on  the  production 
and  implementation  of  biological  weap- 
ons of  war. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
International  Security  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs recently  conducted  a  joint  hearing 
on  the  twin  issues  of  chem.ical  and  bio- 
logical warfare.  Specifically,  we  looked 
at  the  latest  evidence  on  the  charges 
that  the  people  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
Afghanistan  have  been  subjected  to 
chemical  warfare  attack. 

In  sum,  we  heard  that  while  there  is 
virtual  certainty  that  nonlethal  chem- 
ical weapons  have  been  used  in  Laos  and 
Cambodia,  concliosive  evidence  on  lethal 
chemical  weapons  in  those  countries,  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  any  sort  on  Af- 
ghanistan, does  not  exist.  Further,  con- 
clusive evidence  may  be  impossible  to 
obtain  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

It  is  this  continuing  state  of  uncer- 
tainty over  the  use  of  lethal  chemical 
weapons  in  Afghanistan.  Cambodia,  and 
Laos  which  underscores  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  honestly 
settle  the  controversy  over  what  hap- 
pened last  spring  in  Sverdlovsk. 

If,  as  has  been  charged,  an  accident 
occurred  involving  military  applications 
of  biological  weapons,  then  very  serious 


international    legal    and    humanitarian 
issues  are  involved. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  non- 
military  or,  at  least,  a  nonthreatening 
explanation  for  the  accident  at  Sverd- 
lovsk, then  certainly  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  cooperate  with  the 
United  States — to  uphold  the  terms  of 
the  biological  warfare  convention. 

House  Resolution  644  is  designed  to 
underline  the  concerns  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people  regarding  bio- 
logical warfare,  and  I  urge  the  House  to 
support  this  and  to  thank  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa  for  his  foresight  in  introducing  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  we  have 
before  us  today  is  of  vital  importance  to 
our  national  and  international  security. 
In  particular,   the  legislation  expresses 
the  .<:ense  of  Congress  concerning  compli- 
ance of  the  Soviet  Union  with  the  Con- 
vention   on    Prohibition    of    Biological 
Weapons,  which  prohibits  signatories — 
including   the  Soviet   Union — from  the 
development  and  stockpiling  of  biological 
agents.    Moreover,   the   resolution   calls 
upon  the  administration  to  pursue  con- 
sultative measures  in  various  interna- 
tional forums  should  the  Soviet  Union 
fail  to  supply  the  proper  scientific  data. 
The  Department  of  State,  in  a  review 
conference    of    the    biological    weapons 
treaty,  has  recently  discussed  with  the 
Soviet  Union  the  seriousness  of  a  possi- 
ble biological  incident  in  the  Soviet  city 
of  Sverdlovsk  which   contains   military 
facilities  and  is  closed  to  Americans.  In- 
formation which  became  available  to  our 
Government  about  an  anthrax  outbreak 
in  Sverdlovsk  in  the  spring  of  1979  raises 
several  questions  as  to  whether  biologi- 
cal  agents   were   present   in   quantities 
greater  than  those  permitted  by  the  con- 
vention for  peaceful  purposes.  Thus  far, 
the  Soviet  Union  h«is  inadequately  re- 
sponded  to   our   questioning   in   regard 
to  this  matter.  As  a  result,  I  would  urge 
the  administration  to  forcefully  press  the 
Soviets  on  the  Sverdlovsk  incident  before 
the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Health 
Organization.  The  United  States,  as  well 
as    the    international    community,    ex- 
pects a  fully  factual  and  responsible  ex- 
planation in  regard  to  Sverdlovsk. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  legislation  before  us  today 
in  order  that  we  may  better  resolve  this 
very  disturbing  biological  incident. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  sponsor  of  the  legislation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach >. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentlemen  from  Wisconsin.  New 
York,  and  Michigan. 

This  resolution  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  Soviet  Union  should 
be  urged  to  provide  a  satisfactory  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  outbreak  of  an- 
thrax in  the  city  of  Sverdlovsk  in  April 
1979.  Our  Senate  colleagues  parsed  an 
identically  worded  resolution  last 
Wednesday. 

Under  the  1972  Convention  on  the  Pro- 
hibition of  the  Development,  Production, 
and  Stockpiling  of  Bacteriological  (Bio- 
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logical)  and  Toxic  Weapons  and  on  Their 
Destruction,  which  I  helped  to  draft  and 
negotiate,  each  party  agreed  not  to  de- 
velop, produce,  stockpile,  or  otherwise 
acquire  or  retain  biological  agents  for 
military  purposes.  Our  own  Government 
moved  quickly  after  the  convention  was 
ratified  to  assure  our  implementation 
obligations. 

Credible  information  exists  that  some 
kind  of  accident,  involving  an  explosion, 
occurred  in  a  military  facility  in  Sverd- 
lovsk in  April  of  last  year  and  that  siz- 
able numbers  of  deaths  from  anthrax 
were  related  to  the  incident. 

The  State  Department  raised  the 
Sverdlovsk  accident  twice  with  the  So- 
viet Government  in  March.  The  Soviet 
explanation  that  an  outbreak  of  gastric 
anthrax  took  place  as  the  result  of  poor 
handling  of  meat  is  contradictory  to  our 
information  which  indicates  that  the 
outbreak  involved  pulmonary  anthrax, 
is  contracted  by  breathing  airborne 
spores  and  not  by  eating  infected  meat. 
A  fuller  and  adequate  Soviet  response  is 
required  to  end  the  current  suspicion 
that  there  may  have  been  a  serious  vio- 
lation of  the  1972  convention. 

This  resolution  properly  supports  the 
request  of  the  administration  for  con- 
sultation with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  pro- 
vided in  article  V  of  the  Convention. 
However.  6  weeks  have  passed  with  no 
sign  of  a  positive  change  in  the  Soviet 
attitude.  Perhaps  Moscow  believes  the 
issue  will  go  away  with  the  passage  of 
time.  It  will  not.  Continued  failure  to 
reveal  the  facts  can  only  have  deep  and 
adverse  consequences  for  the  confidence 
of  the  West  in  negotiating  with  the  So- 
viets on  a  wide  range  of  issues.  If  a  satis- 
factory Soviet  response  is  not  forthcom- 
ing in  the  near  future,  then  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  lodge  a  complaint  with 
th.»  United  Nn^ions  Security  Council  as 
envisaged  in  article  VI  of  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention. 

Of  grave  concern  are  the  possible  im- 
plications of  the  accident  and  the  Soviet 
nonresponse  for  our  ability  to  negotiate 
arms  control  agreements  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  future.  If  the  reports  of  the 
incident  are  true,  the  future  of  arms  con- 
trol is  in  question.  Both  the  chemical 
warfare  treaty  under  discussion  for 
much  of  the  past  decade  and  any  future 
SALT  agreement  require  verification 
procedures.  The  Biological  Convention, 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  materials 
involved,  lacks  effective  verification.  II 
we  doubt  Soviet  good  faith  as  a  result  of 
the  Sverdlovsk  incident,  we  are  likely  to 
become  more  strict  in  our  verification 
requirements  in  other  areas. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  not  been  charged  with  a  vio- 
lation of  the  convention.  However,  as  a 
party  to  the  convention,  the  United 
States  has  a  right  to  consult  and  the 
Soviets  a  duty  to  provide  this  country 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  with  an  ade- 
quate explanation. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  growing  evidence  of  lethal  chemical 
warfare  in  Indochina  and  Afghanistan 
The  injunctions  of  international  law  and 
morality  against  the  use  of  such  weapons 
or  mass  destruction  are  strong.  That 
wiey  have  been  used  in  these  remote 
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strife-torn  countries  is  extremely  worri- 
some. Usage  of  lethal  chemicals  in  war- 
fare should  cease,  and  the  reports  from 
Afghanistan  and  Indochina  should  be 
fully  investigated  by  an  international 
commission. 

Last  week,  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  funds  to  begin  con- 
struction of  a  binary  weapons  plant  ca- 
pable of  producing  a  new  generation  of 
chemical  weapon.  The  plant  will  take 
several  years  to  build  and  there  has  been 
no  decision  to  actually  produce  and  de- 
ploy binary  chemical  weapons.  However, 
this  development  underlines  the  fact 
that  unless  the  momentum  to  control 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  is  re- 
stored, a  new  round  of  the  arms  race  will 
almost  certainly  ensue.  The  implications 
of  this  for  the  security  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States  in  the  event  of  major 
conflict  can  only  be  described  as  grave. 
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Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland   (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  its  distinguished  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  and  oth- 
ers associated  with  the  resolution.  But, 
I  also  wanted  to  recall  for  the  record 
that  the  House  passed  a  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  use  of  chemical  warfare  in 
Cambodia  some  months  ago — last  fall,  I 
believe  it  was — at  which  time  we  called 
upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  international 
organizations  to  end  the  use  by  the  So- 
viets and  their  clients  of  chemical  war- 
fare against  the  people  of  Cambodia. 
Now,  we  are  dealing  with  another  resolu- 
tion, with  particular  reference  to  the 
Sverdlovsk  incident,  and  since  we  passed 
the  last  resolution  the  Soviets  have 
used,  additionally  chemical  warfare 
against  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 

Our  resolutions  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  impact.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they 
should  not  be  passed,  but  I  do  repeat. 
that  these  events  underscore  once  again 
the  basic  lack  of  respect  for  humanity 
that  communism  entails.  That  human 
beings  are  expendable  is  inherent  in 
Communist  doctrine,  and  I  hope  that 
some  day  people  in  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  in  the  White  House  will  \m- 
derstand  that  and  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

GXmCKAL  LXAVS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
blocki) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  agree  to  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
644). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  In  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


CONGRESS  CONCERN  OVER  CAM- 
BODIAN PEOPLES  PLIGHT  AND 
PEACEFUL  RESOLUTION  OP  KAM- 
PUCHEAN  CONFUCT 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  329) 
expressing  the  deep  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress over  the  plight  of  Cambodian  peo- 
ple and  its  strong  support  for  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  those  people  and  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in 
Kampuchea. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows; 

H    CoN    Res    328 

Whereas  war  and  starvation  continue  to 
pose  grave  threats  to  the  very  existence  of 
the  people  of  Kampuchea,  their  heritage 
and  culture: 

Whereas  the  occupation  of  Kampuchea  by 
Vietnamese  forces  has  helped  to  create  and 
maintain  these  threats  and  to  hamper  relief 
efforts: 

Whereas  even  greater  food  shortages  In 
the  coming  months  can  be  expected  to  exac- 
erbate the  already  critical  food  situation  In 
Kampuchea: 

Whereas  the  unrest  In  Kampuchea  has 
forced  many  residents  to  flee  their  homes: 

Whereas  continued  hostilities  In  Kampu- 
chea and  foreign  Intervention  threaten  the 
stability  of  the  entire  region: 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  has  called  for 
the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from 
Kampuchea  and  for  In  International  con- 
ference on  Kampuchea:    and 

Whereas  the  Just  concluded  session  of  the 
United  Nations  Human  Rights  Commission 
has  strongly  condemned  the  deprivation  of 
food  and  medicine,  the  gross  and  flagrant 
violation  of  basic  human  rights,  and  the 
presence  of  foreign  forces  in  Kampuchea: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  Ck>n- 
gress — 

(1)  strongly  supports  continued  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  the  people  of  Kampu- 
chea: 

(2)  calls  upon  the  President  to  pledge 
United  States  support  and  urge  the  assist- 
ance of  other  nations: 

(3)  reiterates  Its  call  for  the  convening  of 
an  international  conference  on  Kampuchea 
aimed  at  ending  the  fighting  and  bringing 
about  the  establishment  of  a  representative 
government  In  Kampuchea: 

(4)  calls  for  the  Immediate  withdrawal 
of  all  foreign  forces  from  Kampuchea,  and 
end  to  foreign  Interference  in  the  Internal 
affairs  of  that  country,  and  a  new  govern- 
ment acceptable  to  the  people  of  Kampu- 
chea:   and 

(5)  urges  the  President,  through  the 
United  States  Permanent  Representative  to 
the  United  Nations,  to  support  action  by  the 
United  Nations  on  behalf  of  protecting  the 
fundamental  human  rights  of  the  people  of 
Kampuchea. 

The  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Gtnr- 
ER)   will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wolft)  . 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my-     time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman     Some  of  that  food  gets  through,  especial- 
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Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  329.  expressing 
the  deep  concern  of  the  Congress  over  the 
plight  of  Cambodian  people  and  its 
strong  support  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  those  people  and  a  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Kampuchea. 

The  resolution  wais  ordered  favorably 
reported  by  the  committee  on  May  8. 
by  a  voice  vote.  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 329  is  a  further  expression  by  the 
Congress  of  its  very  genuine  concern  for 
the  circumstances  of  the  Cambodian 
people.  This  struggling  countrj-  is  ridden 
by  famine,  lack  of  medicme.  human 
rights  violations,  strife  within  its  borders, 
and  the  destabilizing  effect  of  a  foreign 
troop  presence. 

The  purpose  of  the  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  329,  now  before  the  House,  is 
directed  toward  alleviating  these  condi- 
tions, and  enunciates  the  following 
points: 

First.  Supports  a  continued  multi- 
lateral humanitarian  assistance  for  the 
Cambodians : 

Second.  It  underscores  the  previous 
congressional  call  for  an  international 
conference  on  Kampuchea,  aimed  at 
ending  the  conflict  and  permitting  a  rep- 
resentative government: 

Third.  It  calls  for  an  immediate  with- 
drawal of  foreign  troops  and  interven- 
tion; and 

Fourth.  Through  the  United  Nations, 
urges  the  safeguarding  of  human  rights 
of  the  Camtjodian  citizens. 

The  world  community  has  responded 
well  to  the  critical  humanitarian  needs 
of  the  Kampucheans — and  these  efforts 
have  temporarily  forestalled  pandemic 
famine  there.  However,  a  continuation  of 
massive  aid  will  be  essential  to  sustain 
the  Kampuchean  population, 

Mr,  Speaker,  before  concluding  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  colleagues,  the 
women  of  the  House,  who  with  Mrs. 
Heckler  originally  introduced  this  reso- 
lution shortly  after  they  made  a  trip  to 
Cambodia  and  saw  for  themselves  the 
conditions  that  existed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Zablocki  > .  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  AflTairs  Committee. 

Mr.  ZABIOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoLFTi.  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Asian-Pacific  Affairs,  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  329.  ex- 
pressing the  deep  concern  of  the  Con- 
gress over  the  plight  of  the  Kampuchean 
people.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  my 
colleague  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian - 
Pacific  Affairs,  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Mr.  Ttnnyson  Gtiyer  of  Ohio; 
and  certainly  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  Mrs.  Margaret  Heckler 
and  all  those  who  are  deeply  concerned 
in  the  fate  of  the  people  of  Kampuchea. 

The  resolution  deserves  the  support. 
the  unanlmoiis  support,  of  all  our  Mem- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  329  will  be  over- 
whelmingly, if  not  unanimoiisly,  adopted. 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 


time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser > . 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too,  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  for 
bringing  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  think,  and  I  wish  at  this  time  that  we 
could  do  more  than  just  express  our  deep 
concern,  but  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  do  this, 
because  the  plight  of  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple today,  the  refugees,  is  increasingly 
growing  worse,  and  not  better.  The  situ- 
ation that  exists  with  the  government  in 
Thailand  trying  to  supply  and  feed  these 
people  is  getting  wor.se,  and  not  better. 
The  ability  to  deliver  supplies  to  these 
people  who  are  literally  starving  to 
death — men,  women,  and  children — not 
only  in  the  refugee  camps  but  in  Cam- 
bodia itself,  is  one  that  is  beyond  de- 
scription, we  just  cannot  comprehend  the 
deaths  and  difficulties  that  these  people 
are  facing. 

It  is  certainly  my  hope  that  through 
resolutions  like  this  that  we  can  do  more 
to  reach  out  and  to  get  other  nations  of 
the  world  to  reach  out  and  join  in  this 
effort  to  help  these  people. 
D  1420 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  329  and  concur  in 
the  remarks  offered  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Lester  L. 
Wolff,  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  As  the  ranking 
Republican  on  that  subcommittee,  I 
heartily  commend  our  colleagues.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  and  all  the  other  gentleladies 
who  made  the  arduous  trip  to  Thailand 
and  the  Cambodian  frontier  to  see  for 
themselves  the  circumstances  of  the 
Cambodian  people.  Thus  our  good  friend. 
Mrs.  Heckler,  brought  to  this  body  the 
original  resolution.  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  310.  calling  for  an  expression 
of  congressional  concern  over  the  plight 
of  the  Csunbodian  people.  That  resolution 
is  before  us  now  in  a  slightly  modified 
form,  and  I  urge  you  to  support  it.  I 
should  note  that  it  pa&sed  the  subcom- 
mittee and  full  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee with  no  objections.  ■ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Affairs  has  been  watching  the  situ- 
ation in  Cambodia  with  horror  ever  since 
the  first  reports  began  to  come  out  of  the 
atrocities  which  the  Pol  Pot  regime  was 
committing  against  its  own  people — a 
situation  so  bad  it  was  called  autogenl- 
cide,  or  racial  suicide.  We  watched  with 
a  mixture  of  elation  and  concern  when 
the  Vietnamese  forces  supporting  their 
puppet.  Heng  Samrin.  rolled  across  Cam- 
bodia and  all  but  crushed  the  Pol  Pot 
regime.  And  now  we  view  with  frustrated 
revulsion  as  word  comes  of  continued 
starvation  and  fighting,  while  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Cambodian  people  seek 
SQpie  flimsy  refuge  just  Inside  Thailand. 

This  country  has  responded  to  the  hu- 
manitarian challenge — we  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  the  International  relief 
effort  which  has  poured  tons  of  rice  and 
other  foodstuffs,  as  well  as  medicine.  Into 
Southeast  Asia  for   Cambodian  relief. 


Some  of  that  food  gets  through,  especial- 
ly that  which  is  distributed  in  Thailand 
along  the  Cambodian  border,  where  it  Is 
carried  back  into  Cambodia  by  thou- 
sands of  individuals  who  move  back  and 
forth  for  that  purpose. 

However,  there  can  be  no  complete  and 
effective  relief  and  rehabilitation  effort 
in  Cambodia  as  long  as  the  political  sit- 
uation remains  unresolved.  There  is  still 
a  need  for  a  basic  political  solution  to 
the  problems  in  Indochina,  especially  in 
Cambodia.  And  for  that  reason  I  urge  the 
support  of  this  measure,  which  among 
other  things  calls  for  an  international 
conference  on  Cambodia,  Such  confer- 
ences can  help,  and  we  dare  not  leave  any 
avenues  unexplored  if  we  are  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  our  conscience.  There  will  be 
a  conference  in  just  a  week  or  so  in  Ge- 
neva. I  only  pray  that  it  begins  to  bring 
the  Vietnamese  and  their  various  oppo- 
nents to  some  semblance  of  political  san- 
ity, so  that  their  battle  to  the  last  Cam- 
bodian may  cease  before  it  is  too  late. 

Again,  I  commend  my  colleagues  for 
their  efforts  in  bringing  this  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
urge  all  of  us  to  vote  for  it. 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
329  as  an  indication  of  the  continued 
concern  of  this  body  and  this  country  for 
the  Cambodian  people.  I  especially  want 
to  commend  our  colleague  Margaret 
Heckler  and  our  colleague  from  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  Milli- 
CENT  Fenwick  who.  With  scveral  gentle- 
ladies,  visited  the  scene  of  so  much  suf- 
fering and  came  back  to  share  with  us 
their  impressions  of  the  situation.  It  is 
as  a  direct  result  of  their  visit  that  we 
have  this  measure  before  us  today. 

Since  1975  the  people  of  Cambodia 
have  been  victimized  so  cruelly  that  we 
must  liken  it  to  Nazi  Germany  in  the 
1930's  in  order  to  comprehend  the  enor- 
mity of  the  tragedy.  First,  the  Pol  Pot 
regime  seemed  bent  on  performing  na- 
tional suicide  in  pursuit  of  an  ideal  of 
socialism  free  from  any  Western  or  for- 
eign Influence.  Now  the  Heng  Samrin 
regime  has  become  bogged  down  in  an  at- 
tempt to  establish  Vietnamese  control, 
and  people  stiU  flee  to  Thailand  from  a 
country  which  Is  no  longer  their  own. 

I  share  the  concern  of  my  colleagues 
that  all  the  humanitarian  efforts  we  can 
muster  will  only  result  in  a  trickle  of 
foodstuffs  to  the  people  who  so  desper- 
ately need  it.  as  long  as  Vietnamese  po- 
litical ambitions  prevail  over  humani- 
tarian and  compassionate  considerations. 
This  resolution  calls  for  a  series  of  meas- 
ures, including  both  humanitarian  and 
political.  While  we  must  press  ahead  on 
the  humanitarian  line,  there  is  also  a 
need  for  International  efforts  to  stop  the 
flghting  and  disorder  in  Cambodia.  I 
want  to  urge  the  administration  to  press 
for  an  International  settlement  which 
will  free  Cambodia  and  its  people  from 
the  horrors  of  Vietnamese  aggression. 
They  have  suffered  long  enough. 

It  is  time  the  world  told  the  Vietnam- 
ese that  they  have  worn  out  their  wel- 
come and  used  up  any  good  will  they 
might  have  gained  for  deposing  Pol  Pot. 
We  will  do  our  share  in  rebuilding  Cam- 
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bodia,  and  probably  more  than  we 
should,  but  not  for  the  benefit  of  a  Hanoi 
dominated  puppet. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  resolution.^ 

Mr,  GUYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  she  may  consiime  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  expres>  mv  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  and  particularly  to  its  sub- 
committee on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
led  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  <  Mr,  Wolff  » ,  and  the  able 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr,  Tennyson  Guyer. 
for  their  continued  interest,  concern, 
sensitivity,  and  leadership  on  behalf  of 
the  Cambodian  people. 

As  cochairman  of  the  Congress- 
woman's  Caucus,  I  traveled  to  Cambodia 
in  November  of  last  year.  The  expression, 
"To  see  it  is  to  believe  it,"  aptly  describes 
the  most  horrible,  shocking,  saddening 
sights  one  could — in  a  lifetime  perceive 
or  experience. 

There  were  some  breakthrouglis  in  the 
delivery  of  food  to  the  starving  in  Cam- 
bodia which  were  achieved  by  the  Con- 
gresswomen's  visit.  The  port  of  Kom- 
pong  Som  was  opened  for  further  ship- 
ments of  food  by  barge  to  the  people;  air 
drops  to  the  Phnom  Penh  Airport  were 
accelerated.  Nonetheless,  distribution  of 
food  to  the  starving  people  of  Cambodia 
was  not  enthusiastically  and  uniformly 
implemented  by  the  current  government. 
The  food  was  unfortunately  distributed 
according  to  the  political  advocacy  and 
political  support  of  the  people  involved. 

This  House  resolution  speaks  to  the 
question  of  food,  and  the  question  of 
humanitarian  assistance  which  is  even 
more  desperately  needed  today  than  it 
was  when  we  visited  Cambodia. 

But  the  central  fact  about  food  ship- 
ments must  never  be  forgotten — even  if 
we  were  to  distribute  all  the  food  avail- 
able, even  if  we  made  unlimited  humani- 
tarian and  food  assistance  available,  we 
would  not  resolve  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem because  there  is  an  underlying  po- 
litical and  diplomatic  chess  game  being 
acted  out  in  Cambodia,  and  the  Cam- 
bodian people  are  its  Innocent  pawns. 
That  is  why  this  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  329  and  its  parent  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  310  which  I 
authored  calls  for  an  international  con- 
ference to  consider  and  hopefully  achieve 
a  political  settlement. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  not  merely  the 
question  of  famine,  the  question  of  hun- 
ger, the  question  of  death  itself,  all  of 
which  are  avoidable  in  the  nation  of 
Kampuchea;  we  have  also  the  question 
of  the  involvement  of  the  foreign  super- 
powers, one  of  which— the  Soviet  Un- 
ion—supports the  Vietnamese,  who  In 
turn  support  the  puppet  government 
currently  in  control  of  the  government 
in  Kampuchea.  And  the  other— the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  China— which  supports 
the  Pol  Pot  regime.  The  chess  players 
are  those  superpowers,  and  until  the 
major  political  and  diplomatic  questions 
mvolvlng  this  sad  and  tragic  event  are 


brought  to  an  international  session 
where  all  can  speak  and  address  the 
problems  of  the  future  of  the  nation  of 
Kampuchea,  imless  and  until  that  is 
done,  there  will  be  no  resolution  of  the 
problem. 

I  am  certainly  aware  that  passage  of 
a  resolution  by  this  distingiiished  body 
will  not  in  Itself  resolve  the  problems  of 
the  people  of  Cambodia.  But  without 
our  words  and  fervor:  with  our  silence, 
the  country  and  its  people  could  ulti- 
mately be  doomed.  The  culture,  the 
heritage  of  the  Cambodian  people  is  at 
risk  today.  Only  an  international  con- 
ference, combined  with  humanitarian 
assistance  from  our  coimtry  and  the 
international  community,  can  resolve 
the  problem. 

It  is  mandatory  that  the  House  act 
favorably  on  this  resolution:  its  place  on 
the  calendar  is  timely  indeed  because  in 
the  next  few  weeks  a  Geneva  conference 
will  be  convened  at  which  this  issue  can 
be  addressed.  At  that  pledging  confer- 
ence our  words  can  help  to  bring  about 
action  for  people  who  are  so  desperately 
in  need. 

I  would  hope  that  the  conscience  of 
the  world  will  be  sufficiently  aroused  to 
press  upon  the  superpowers  a  change  in 
policy  which  would  allow  the  people  of 
this  nation  to  be  free — to  govern  their 
own  destiny.  Oiir  affirmative  action  to- 
day will  send  a  message  to  Geneva  and 
to  the  world  that  the  chess  game,  in 
which  innocent,  starving  people  of  the 
nation  of  Kampuchea  are  the  pawns, 
will  end.  Their  rights  and  their  existence 
should  not  be  further  undermined  but 
will  Instead  be  addressed  in  a  manner 
which  provides  a  resolution  of  the 
problan. 

I  would  hope  that  the  United  States 
will  advance  a  strong  position  at  the  con- 
ference table  which  will  follow  and  echo 
the  leadership  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  would  pray 
that  such  a  plea  for  mercy  will  not  fall  on 
deaf  ears  because  silence  cannot  be  tol- 
erated in  this  Cambodian  crisis.  The 
Cambodian  people  are  living  through  a 
nightmare  which  is  politically  motivated; 
it  must  be  politically  resolved.  And  soon. 

The  Speaker,  I  ask  this  House  to  sup- 
port this  resolution. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentlewoman  for  the  leadership  she  has 
shown  in  this  effort  and  in  other  human- 
itarian concerns  on  an  international 
level,  as  well  as  on  a  domestic  level. 

Mrs,  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wolff)  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  trip  to 
Cambodia  left  an  indelible  impression  of 
horror  on  my  mind.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  his  sustained 
interest  and  leadership,  and  that  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Guyer). 
which  makes  it  possible  for  lis  to  use  a 


legislative  vehicle  with  alacrity  and  sen- 
sitivity to  provide  a  possible  answer  in 
this  situation. 

In  thanking  the  gentleman  for  his 
compliment.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio: 
I  return  it  tenfold  for  the  leadership  they 
have  given  on  this  issue  which  tests  the 
conscience,  commitment  and  concern  of 
all  of  us  and  the  citizens  we  represent. 
11   1430 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  certainly 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman,  not 
only  for  her  courageous  journey  and 
compelling  report,  but  for  the  very  fiery- 
concern  that  she  expressed  so  well  and 
eloquently. 

I  now  >ield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   (Mr.  DerwinskiV 

Mr.  DERWTNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  329  ex- 
presses the  deep  concern  of  the  Congress 
over  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Cam- 
bodia, those  people  who  have  suffered 
immeasurably  from  indigenous  Commu- 
nist oppression,  from  famine,  from  in- 
vasion by  Communist  Vietnam  said  from 
civil  war.  The  resolution  seeks  support 
for  humanitarian  aid  for  the  long- 
suffering  remnants  of  the  Cambodian 
people  and  calls  upon  other  nations  to 
join  us  in  helping  them.  It  seeks  also  to 
end  the  fighting  in  that  tortured  country 

American  awareness  of  the  horrendous 
misery  inflicted  upon  the  Cambodian 
people  was  slow  to  awaken  because  of, 
among  other  things,  a  press,  largely 
quiescent  in  the  early  period.  When 
eventually  it  burst  to  the  fore,  the  Cam- 
bodian holocaust  burned  its  images  into 
the  mind  of  the  world. 

The  administration's  highly  vocal 
human  rights  rhetoric  has  been  directed 
more  toward  our  friends  and  allies  for 
their  paler  violations.  Cambodia,  appar- 
ently, was  too  much  to  comprehend.  Even 
for  this  confused  administration. 

This  resolution  calls  on  the  President 
for  pledges  of  US  support  and  for  efforts 
to  stlmiilate  United  Nations  action  to 
protect  human  rights  in  this  benighted 
country.  It  is  worthy  of  support  and  I 
know  that  support  wnll  be  strong. 

The  fundamental  evil  of  communism 
can  be  seen  in  Kampuchea,  Where  are 
the  voices  of  the  Uberal  cabal  which 
undercut  our  efforts  to  keep  Indochina 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maniand  iMr   Bauman). 

Mr,  BAUMAN  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time,  as  I  did  when  the  resolution  deal- 
ing with  the  plight  of  the  Cambodian 
people  was  before  the  House  last  winter. 
I  want  to  echo  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  'Mr.  Derwinskp  The 
reason  that  the  people  of  Cambodia  are 
starving  and  dying  is  l)ecause  of  com- 
munism. It  is  no  mystery  to  anyone  who 
watched  the  Communist  takeover  of 
South  Vietnam,  aided  and  abetted  by  a 
great  many  Americans  who  opposed  our 
activities  there,  that  this  was  going  to 
happen,  and  many  of  us  predicted  that 
this  would  be  the  outcome  in  much  of 
Southeast  Asia. 
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Communists  have  no  regard  for  hu- 
manity, as  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago  in  relation  to  the  resolution  dealing 
with  chemical  warfare,  and  it  is  mdeed 
not  only  distressing,  but  hardly  surpris- 
ing that  the  liberal  estabhshment  in  this 
countr>-  never  opened  their  mouths  to 
talk  about  the  plight  of  these  people, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  those 
exceptional  people  are  to  be  commended. 

Now  we  do  not  see  the  hand  wringing 
that  went  on  in  opposition  to  the  fight 
against  communism  in  Vietnam.  Silence 
from  the  liberals  greets  the  death  and 
destruction  of  so  many  thousands  and 
thousands  of  innocent  people. 

Ho  Chi  Minh  brought  us  to  this  day, 
he  and  the  others  who  imposed  commu- 
nism in  Vietnam,  and  yet  he  was  idolized 
by  a  great  many  political  leaders  in  this 
country  on  the  left  and  on  campuses  and 
in  fashionable  drawing  rooms  all  over 
this  country  only  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
of  the  people  who  idolized  Ho  Chi  Minh 
now  serve  our  Government  in  the  Carter 
administration  It  should  be  no  surprise 
to  them  that  this  has  happened.  It  has 
happened,  and  this  resolution  may  in 
some  way  spur  the  world  community  to 
react  to  communism. 

Some  of  us  warned  about  this,  and  we 
continue  to  warn  about  communisms' 
progress  in  Cuba  and  in  Nicaragua,  even 
as  the  Carter  administration  seeks  to  give 
aid  to  the  country  of  Nicaragua  where 
communism  is  subjecting  another  people 
to  slavery. 

Commimism  is  all  of  a  piece.  History 
very  carefully  tells  us  what  communism 
intends  to  do  in  the  world,  and  the  sooner 
we  learn  its  true  nature,  the  better:  be- 
fore this  happens  to  our  own  country. 

Mr.  GUYER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I  urge  the 
expeditious  passage  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  consistent 
with  the  statement  that  we  have  just 
heard,  the  dominoes  continue  to  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr  Schetteri. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  address  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  for  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  made  some  perceptive  remarks 
about  the  failure  of  the  Communist  eco- 
nomic system  because  of  the  cruelty  and 
the  oppression  of  those  regimes.  I  think 
we  can  go  even  further  than  that  Most 
Communist  regimes  are  very  cruel  and 
very  repressive.  There  are  a  few  where 
the  human  rights  aberrations  and  the 
human  rights  oppression  is  not  quite  so 
bad,  a  Communist  country  like  Tanzania, 
under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  more 
thoughtful  and  enlightened  and  perhaps 
weU  meaning  chiefs  of  state  in  aU  of  Af- 
rica. Mr.  Julius  Neyerere.  I  would  say 
that  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  more  en- 
lightened Communist  regimes  in  the 
world,  and  yet  the  economy  there  is  just 
as  much  a  basket  case  as  it  Is  in  Cuba 
where,  after  two  decades  of  communism, 
people  are  fleeing  that  beautiful  and  sad 
Uttle  island  because  there  literally  Is  not 
enough  to  eat,  because  they  literally  can- 
not make  a  living,  cannot  survive. 


I  think  this  shows  the  total  dysfunc- 
tion of  the  Communist  economic  system, 
whether  the  state  be  a  harsh  and  cruel 
repressive  state  a  la  Cambodia,  or  per- 
haps not  quite  so  bad,  but  still  a  cruel 
and  repressive  state  as  we  find  in  Cuba, 
or  even  in  a  comparatively  enlightened 
state  such  as  we  have  in  Tanzania,  with 
one  of  the  most  enlightened,  thoughtful 
and  even  intellectually  advanced  leaders 
of  the  developing  world.  Mr.  Neyerere.  I 
think  it  does  show  the  total  bankruptcy 
of  the  Communist  economic  organiza- 
tion. 

You  find,  as  you  study  what  the  Rus- 
sians are  doing  and  what  the  Chinese 
are  doing,  they  are  moving  away  from 
it.  Just  recently  in  the  press  we  read 
about  how  the  Chinese  are  now  encour- 
aging little,  private  entrepreneurial  set- 
ups of  just  a  few  families  to  make,  manu- 
facture, and  grow  things  and  sell  them 
on  the  private  market.  In  Russia  they 
had  a  dual  market  for  the  10  years  since 
I  have  been  going  there.  One  official 
market  sells  things  manufactured  by  the 
state,  and  the  unoflBcial  market,  which 
is  widely  known  and  totally  accepted, 
sells  things  that  they  make  and  raise  on 
their  own  initiatives. 

The  Communist  system  of  economic 
organization  has  proved  to  be  an  utter 
disaster  wherever  it  has  been  in  effect. 

I  was  very  touched  by  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  go- 
ing with  Chairman  Wolff  to  visit 
French  Indochina  last  August,  along 
with  the  distinguished  minority  member. 
We  visited  the  refugees,  the  Cambodian 
refugees  in  Hong  Kong,  we  visited  Viet- 
nam, we  spoke  to  the  chiefs  of  state 
there  in  that  tight,  little,  rigid,  extrem- 
ist, authoritarian  government,  and  then 
we  visited  with  more  of  the  refugees  in 
Thailand. 

I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  could 
describe  what  we  saw.  To  me.  our  ex- 
perience In  meeting  those  people  was  of 
such  a  soul-searing  nature,  a  heart- 
rending nature,  that  the  experience  is 
almost  indescribable. 

I  would  hope  that  over  a  period  of  a 
few  years  every  single  Member  of  this 
House  could  get  over  there  and  see  for 
themselves  the  pity,  the  agony,  the  hor- 
ror of  what  has  been  Imposed  on  the 
people  of  French  Indochina.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  it  is  not  a  pleasant  ex- 
perience. It  is  an  experience  that  will 
leave  a  stamp  on  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  It  is  an  experience  that  shows 
the  outer  parameters  of  the  conceivable 
possibilities  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
But  as  legislators  of  a  country  of  220 
million  people,  the  leaders  of  the  free 
world,  a  country  that  has  been  more  com- 
passionate than  any  other  in  the  history 
of  civilization  in  giving  of  ourselves  and 
in  giving  of  our  substance  to  those  less 
fortunate  than  we  are,  I  think  each  of 
us  ought  to  be  exposed  as  to  what  the 
other  end  of  the  spectrum  can  show :  the 
outer  limits  of  mans  indecency,  inhu- 
manity, and  cruelty. 

It  is  an  experience  I  will  never  forget. 
While  I  cannot  say  it  was  pleasant,  It 
certainly  was  not  a  fun  experience,  It  was 


not  fun  and  games,  it  was  a  deeply  de- 
pressing, saddening  experience.  I  have 
the  feeling  that  I  would  not  have  missed 
it.  I  am  not  sure  I  want  to  do  it  again, 
but  I  would  not  have  missed  it. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Massachusetts,  for  her  beautiful 
description. 

Let  me  finally  pay  my  respects  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Wolff  ) ,  who  has  led  these  missions 
on  several  occasions,  who  has  been  the 
point  man  in  the  Congress  for  laying  out 
for  us  these  horrible  happenings,  the  role 
of  America,  the  mission  of  this  country. 
He  has  made  these  repeated  trips  which. 
I  repeat,  are  not  pleasant,  which  are  soul- 
searing,  but  has  provided  the  leadership 
and  the  strength  to  bring  us  over  there 
and  to  show  us  the  realities  over  there. 
I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House  owe  him  a 
deep  measure  of  thanks. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  might  say  that  an 
international  conference  on  Cambodia 
has  been  scheduled  for  May  26  and  27  in 
Geneva.  At  the  last  Geneva  conference 
in  July  on  the  Indochina  boat  people,  we 
learned  that  the  Vietnamese  are  amen- 
able to  the  pressures  of  public  and  world 
opinion.  The  Geneva  conference  brought 
the  tragedy  of  these  boat  people  to  the 
world's  attention.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
if  another  Geneva  conference  can 
achieve  positive  results  for  the  land  peo- 
ple of  that  hapless  country. 
n   1440 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral will  lend  the  same  type  of  support  to 
this  conference  that  he  lent  to  the  last. 
•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  today  in  favor  of  Con- 
gresswoman  Heckler's  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  329.  This  legislation, 
among  its  goals,  urges  continued  support 
for  humanitarian  assistance  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Kampuchea  and  reiterates  Con- 
gress earlier  call  for  the  convening  of 
an  international  conference  on  Kampu- 
chea to  end  the  fighting  and  aid  the  ref- 
ugees. 

I  am  stunned  and  gravely  concerned 
about  the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  the 
Kampuchean  people.  Since  1971,  4  mil- 
lion Kampucheans  have  died  as  a  result 
of  the  violence  in  Indochina — half  of 
that  nation's  population.  TTiose  Kampu- 
cheans still  alive  are  suffering  from  fam- 
ine, war,  disease,  and  malnutrition.  I  am 
particularly  disturbed  that  the  level  of 
hunger  and  death  within  the  next  sev- 
eral months  could  sharply  increase — 
even  to  the  level  which  existed  last  fall. 
Within  several  weeks,  the  crops  from  the 
spring  harvest  wiU  be  depleted.  At  that 
time,  if  enormous  new  amounts  of  food 
have  not  arrived,  the  results  will  be  dis- 
astrous. We  are  seeing  the  destruction 
of  a  whole  people  while  much  of  the 
world  stands  by  doing  nothing. 

The  civilized  world,  in  particular  the 
United  States,  has  a  moral  obligation  to 
save  the  Kampuchean  people  from  ex- 
tinction. Our  Government  must  pledge 
Its  support  and  urge  the  support  of  other 
nations  during  the  international  confer- 
ence  this   month   in   Geneva.   America 
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must  continue  to  accept  adequate  num- 
bers of  refugees  for  resettlement.  Our 
Government  must  act  to  protect  the 
well-being  of  those  Kampucheans  both 
in  Kampuchea  and  along  the  Thai  bor- 
der by  preventing  any  forced  repatria- 
tion of  refugees. 

I  am  strongly  in  support  of  Congress- 
woman  Heckler's  resolution  because  I 
believe  that  it  describes  the  vital  goals 
which  our  Nation  must  pursue  in  help- 
ing to  bring  about  an  end  to  the  Kam- 
puchean nightmare.  It  is  my  great  hope 
that  the  House  and  .subsequently  the 
Senate  will  approve  this  resolution  in 
time  to  help  end  the  Kampuchean  night- 
mare before  further  tragedy  occurs.* 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  'Mr.  Wolffi 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
agree  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (H 
Con.  Res.  329). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof"  the 
rules  were  .suspended  and  the  concur- 
rent resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  concurrent  resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVE      CERTAIN      REGULA- 
TIONS UNDER  ESEA  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  332) 
disapproving  certain  regulations  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  April  24.  1980. 
with  respect  to  the  law-related  educa- 
tion program  authorized  under  sections 
346,  347,  and  348  of  the  Elementar>-  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  Con.  Res.  332 

Whereas  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
on  April  24.  1980.  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  final  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  law-related  education  pro- 
gram authorized  under  sections  346  347.  and 
348  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965.  pursuant  to  the  Commis- 
sioner's duty  under  section  431  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  and 

Whereas  the  Congress,  In  the  exercise  of 
Its  authority  under  article  I  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  In  accordance  with  the  proce- 
dure established  by  that  section  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  that  authority,  has  reviewed 
such  regulations  and  finds  certain  of  them 
inconsistent  with  the  Act  from  which  thev 
must  derive  their  authority:  Now.  therefore, 

DO    It 

Reaolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(Tie  Senate  concurring).  That  the  final 
7n^  *ol°"^  submitted  to  the  Congress  on 
April  24.  1980,  pertalnlne  to  the  law-related 


education  program  authorized  under  sec- 
tions 346,  347.  and  348  of  the  Elementan*  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965.  are  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress  on  the  grounds  of 
their  inconsistency  with  the  Act  from  which 
they  derive  their  authority,  and  are  returned 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be 
modified  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  provided 
In  section  431(e)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  BUCHANAN)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from   Kentucky    iMr.   Perkins). 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  tim.e  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion before  the  House  today  would  dis- 
approve the  final  regulations  for  the  law- 
related  education  program  authorized 
in  part  G  of  title  III  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondarj-  Education  Act.  These 
regulations  were  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
April  24.  1980. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  is  rec- 
ommending disapproval  of  these  regula- 
tions because  they  represent  a  clear  in- 
stance of  overregulation  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  law- related  education  program 
is  a  small  program  which  authorizes 
grants  to  State  and  local  educational 
agencies  and  other  public  and  private 
nonprofit  agencies  to  provide  programs 
of  education  to  equip  nonlawyers  with 
knowledge  and  skills  pertaining  to  the 
law  and  the  legal  system.  This  new  pro- 
gram was  created  in  Public  Law  95-561. 
the  Education  Amandments  of  1978. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  first 
set  of  regulations  for  the  adm'nistration 
of  this  program  are  inconsistent  with 
the  law.  excessively  detailed,  and  add  on 
many  requirements  not  authorized  in  the 
statute.  These  regulations  are  quite  im- 
portant because  they  will  govern  the  law- 
related  education  programs  for  the  next 
4  years.  I  do  not  think  that  the  program 
will  get  off  to  a  very  good  start  with  reg- 
ulations of  this  sort. 

Let  me  give  a  few  examples  of  the 
most  blatant  inconsistencies. 

First,  the  regulations  mandate  a  com- 
plex set  of  requirements  for  the  match- 
ing of  Federal  funds  with  State  and  local 
funds.  In  general,  these  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements call  for  a  declining  Federal 
share  and  an  increasing  State  and  local 
share  for  each  project.  The  law  does  not 
require  any  matching  of  Federal  funds. 
The  committee  believes  this  provision 
violates  the  law  and  would  prohibit  poor 
areas  from  participating  In  these  pro- 
grams. 

Second,  the  regulations  state  that  no 
grantee  can  be  funded  for  more  than  4 
years  under  the  act.  The  law  does  not 
limit  the  length  of  participation  in  the 
program  in  any  way. 

Third,  the  regulations  create  four  dis- 
tinct categories  of  grants:  Program 
initiation  grants,  program  implementa- 


tion grants,  technical  assistance  grants, 
and  innovative  project  grants.  Each  cat- 
egory in  the  regulations  has  its  own  sep- 
arate requirements,  its  own  competition 
for  funds,  and  its  own  reservation  of 
funds.  Thus,  the  regulations  force  po- 
tential grantees  to  apply  for  a  single 
type  of  grant  and  severely  limit  the 
types  of  activities  to  be  supported  with 
that  grant. 

None  of  these  categories,  require- 
ments, or  reservations  of  funds  are  in 
the  law.  The  statute  merely  authorizes 
grants  in  general  and  lists  seven  exam- 
ples of  authorized  activities  that  can  be 
carried  out  with  these  grants.  Thus,  the 
regulations  restrict  the  program  in  ways 
not  intended  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  all  the  Members 
to  be  aware  that  I  gave  the  OfiBce  of  Ed- 
ucation ample  notice  of  my  concerns 
about  these  provisions  in  the  regula- 
tions. The  proposed  regulations  were 
published  last  June.  They  contained  all 
the  questionable  provisions  discussed 
above.  Following  their  publication.  I 
wrote  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Edu- 
cation, informing  her  of  my  concerns 
and  questions  about  these  regulations, 
including  the  problems  for  which  we  are 
now  seeking  disapproval. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  an- 
swered by  letter  prior  to  publication  of 
the  final  regulations.  However,  I  was  dis- 
mayed to  learn  that  the  provisions  dis- 
cussed about  were  not  going  to  be  chang- 
ed in  the  final  regulations,  despite  my 
comments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  the  commit- 
tee has  been  bringing  up  these  resolu- 
tions of  disapproval  is  simply  t)ecause  we 
do  not  wish  to  see  this  practice  of  regula- 
tion-writers rewriting  the  law  continued. 
As  we  all  know,  the  Americsm  people  are 
greatly  concerned  about  excessive  gov- 
ernment regulations.  The  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act  gives  Congress  the 
authority  to  exercise  oversight  over  all 
education  regulations  I  think  we  would 
not  be  doing  our  job  if  we  did  not  exer- 
cise this  authority  when  It  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so. 

In  summary,  the  committee  feels  that 
the  law-related  education  regulations 
contain  several  provisions  which  exceed 
the  law.  In  addition,  the  regulations  are 
excessively  detailed.  I  would  like  to  note 
that  while  the  law  itself  is  only  about 
375  words  in  length,  these  regulations 
are  approximately  4  400  words  long. 
Thus  the  regulations  for  this  small  pro- 
gram are  12  times  as  long  as  the  au- 
thorizing statute. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  join  with  me 
in  protesting  this  sort  of  excessive  use 
of  regulatory  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  >ield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr  PEYSER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  of  the  comments  I  want  to  make 
at  this  time  is  that  to  my  knowledge 
this  is  one  of  the  first  times  and  one  of 
the  first  committees  that  has  really 
acted  within  the  scope  of  the  law  to  take 
on  the  type  of  regulations  that  agencies 
seem  to  be  prone  to  put  out  and  do  some- 
thing about  It. 
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I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


were    proposed    by    the    Secretary    of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare.   It   is 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 

my  support  for  this  bill  lifting  the  post- 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RESEARCH 
COORDINATON  ACT  OF  1980 


(3)   the  term  "•research  effort"  means  the 
aggregate   of   all    research    projects    in   the 
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I  want  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
Carl  Perkins,  for  takmg  this  initiative 
early  thla  year  and  last  year  to  start 
studying  these  regulations  and  to  see  not 
only  their  inconsistencies  with  the  law 
that  we  are  enacting  in  the  Congress, 
but  the  excessive  use  of  verbiage  and  of 
conflicting  statements  that  so  often 
make  the  law  so  impossible  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  at  this 
time  that  we  are  starting  what  I  hope 
is  going  to  be  a  trend  among  all  com- 
mittees in  looking  at  these  regulations 
and  then  doing  something  about  them 
to  take  the  burdens  off  our  citizens  who 
we  are  trying  to  enact  good  legislation 
for. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  York  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  rise  to  urge  the  House  to  follow  the 
leadership  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Perkins  I.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  in  passing  Ht  use  Con- 
current Resolution  332,  to  disapprove 
the  final  regulations  for  the  law-related 
education  programs  authorized  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1978. 

Once  again,  we  have  a  prime  example 
of  legislation  by  regulation.  This  case  is 
very  similar  to  the  arts  in  education 
regulations  which  the  House  voted  to 
disapprove  last  week. 

As  the  chairman  has  said,  the  law  it- 
self is  375  words  long  and  requires  less 
than  a  page  of  text.  The  regulations, 
which  the  great  bureaucracy  has  built 
from  that  law.  contain  4.400  words  and 
take  up  10  pages.  Most  of  these  words 
in  the  regulations  were  required  because, 
as  the  chairman  said,  the  executive 
branch  added  to  the  law,  as  created  by 
Congress,  all  sorts  of  provisions  we  did 
not  place  in  that  law  at  all. 

For  example,  the  requirement  for 
State  and  local  matching  funds  to  the 
Federal  funds  was  added  even  though 
we  had  no  matching  requirement  in  the 
law,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  intend  a 
matching  requirement.  Congress  cer- 
tainly knows  how  to  write  it  in  the  legis- 
lation. We  have  done  it  in  many  pro- 
grams, but  we  did  not  do  so  in  this  one. 
It  also  took  a  lot  of  words  in  the  regu- 
lations to  spell  out  their  somewhat  com- 
plicated declining  Federal  support  ver- 
sion of  a  matching  fund  requirement. 

The  regulations  provide  for  a  4-year 
limit  on  participation  by  individual 
grantees  which  we  did  not  require  in  the 
law.  Four  separate  grant  categories  were 
created  by  regulation,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  requirements,  its  own  competi- 
tion for  funds,  and  its  own  reservation 
of  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  clearly  legislation 
by  regulation. 

I  would,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  underline 
the  timing  of  these  particular  regula- 
tions. The  Department  of  Education  has 
come  forward  with  about  19  of  these 
proposed  final  regulations  since  April  1. 
First,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
final  regulations  we  consider  here  today 


were  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is 
the  new  Secretary,  at  a  time  of  transi- 
tion, who  will  have  to  live  with  the  prob- 
lems created  by  the  violation  of  the  stat- 
utory authority  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
approval Dy  the  Congress, 
n  1450 

Second,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
these  regulations  were  proposed  at,  due 
to  the  May  15  Budget  Act  deadline. 
our  busiest  time  in  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee The  chairman  and  staff  are  to 
be  particularly  commended,  therefore, 
for  doing  their  homework  to  identify 
those  regulations  that  went  beyond  and 
I  believe,  were  in  conflict  with  the  law, 
and  in  giving  leadership  to  ask  the  House 
to  disapprove  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  House 
to  support  our  committee  and  that  Con- 
gress does  its  job  of  legislating  by  saying 
no  to  this  additional  case  of  legislation 
by  regulation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Perkins)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  332). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  'two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONSUMER  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
COMMISSION  POST-EMPLOYMENT 
RULES 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  63951  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  modify  certain 
postemployment  restrictions  applicable 
to  ofiBcers  and  employees  of  the  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
HB.  6395 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  .section 
4(g)  (2)  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  .\ct 
(15  U.S.C.  2053(g)(2))  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  last  sentence  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule. 
a  second  is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Scheuer)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
Devinei  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New^  York  iMr.  Scheuer). 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6395  would  amend 
the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to 
eliminate  certain  postemployment  re- 
strictions applicable  to  Consumer  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  (CPSC)  person- 
nel. 

This  legislation  is  noncontroversial 
and  was  unanimously  reported  by  the 


Committee   on   Interstate  and   Foreign 
Commerce. 

Currently,  CPSC  employees  are  subject 
both  to  the  Governmentwide  post-em- 
ployment restrictions  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act,  and  to  section  4ig)  (2) 
of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Act. 

Section  4tgH2),  passed  in  19/2,  was 
one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  former  employees  making 
unfair  use  of  prior  public  service  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

However,  8  years  experience  under  sec- 
tion 4ig»  i2)  has  shown  it  to  be  inequita- 
ble and  ineffective. 

Moreover,  with  the  passage  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act,  the  provision 
has  become  unnecessary. 

Section  4ig)  '2)  is  inequitable  because 
it  prevents  commission  personnel  above 
GS-14  from  accepting  employment  for  a 
period  of  1  year  from  any  of  the  1.5  mil- 
lion manufacturers  subject  to  CPSC  reg- 
ulation, regardless  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  performed. 

For  example  an  accountant  at  the 
Commission  without  regulatory  responsi- 
bility cannot  work  for  a  manufacturer 
regrulated  by  the  Commission. 

Similarly,  a  CPSC  attorney  could  not 
represent  a  regulated  manufacturer, 
even  in  a  securities  or  tax  matter. 

Unlike  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act, 
the  CPSC  provision  does  not  focus  on  the 
relationship  between  the  employee's 
post-Government  work  and  his  prior 
public  service. 

In  addition,  the  provision  is  ineffective. 

Section  4  ( g  1 1 2  >  does  not  reach  a  num- 
ber of  potential  post-Government  em- 
ployment conflicts  of  interest. 

For  example,  a  CPSC  scientist  below 
GS-14  is  not  prohibited  by  section  4ig> 
<2i  from  working  for  a  regulated  manu- 
facturer on  the  same  matter  for  which 
he  had  primary  responsibility  while  at 
the  Commission. 

Equally  troubling  is  the  provision's 
harmful  effect  upon  CPSC's  personnel  re- 
cruitment program. 

Commission  Chairman  Susan  King 
testified  that  the  agency  has  had  diffi- 
culty attracting  high  caliber  technical 
staff  because  of  section  4<g^  (2>, 

Finally,  section  4(gM2)  is  unneces- 
sarv  because  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978,  which  represents  a  more 
thoughful  approach,  addresses  all  facets 
of  the  post-emplovment  conflict  of  in- 
terest problem  without  the  drawbacks 
of  section  4ig)  <2) . 

The  Ethics  in  Government  Act  pro- 
hibits all  former  emoloyees  not  just 
GS-14's  and  above,  from  making  com- 
munications to  their  former  agency  on 
any  matter  in  which  the  former  employee 
was  significantly  involved. 

In  sum,  H.R.  6395  would  eliminate 
section  4<g)<2)  because  it  is  inequitable 
and  ineffective,  as  well  as  unnecessary 
with  the  recent  passage  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  being  no  more  re- 
quests for  time,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  support  for  this  bill  lifting  the  post- 
employment  restrictions  presently  im- 
posed on  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission employees.  By  so  doing,  it  would 
leave  in  place  the  postemployment  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  more  recently 
enacted  Ethics  in  Government  Act. 

As  I  understand  it,  employees  of  the 
Commission  must  presently  comply  with 
two  sets  of  postemployment  restrictions : 
one  imposed  by  section  4(g)(2)  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act,  and  the 
other  imposed  by  the  more  recent  Ethics 
in  Government  Act. 

Our  hearing  on  this  bill  produced  no 
justifiable  reason  CPSC  employees  should 
have  to  comply  with  two  sets  of  restric- 
tions. Other  agency  employees  certainly 
do  not. 

Furthermore,  as  CPSC  Chairman  King 
testified  before  the  subcommittee,  this 
section  represents  one  of  the  first  at- 
tempts by  Congress  to  draft  restrictions 
on  employment  following  Government 
service.  As  such,  it  has  proved  to  be  over- 
ly broad,  inequitable,  and  ineffective.  It 
had  also  proved  to  be  unnecessary  in 
light  of  the  recent  passage  of  the  Ethics 
in  Government  Act.  Finally,  the  provi- 
sion is  making  it  difficult  to  hire  highly 
qualified  professionals  because  they  know 
it  would  restrict  their  future  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

The  approach  taken  in  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  is  a  later  and  more 
thoughtful  approach  to  postemployment 
restrictions.  The  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  focuses  on  the  relationship  between 
the  work  performed  while  in  Govern- 
ment and  the  work  to  be  done  in  the 
new  job.  The  act's  prohibitions  apply 
when  the  former  employee's  involvement 
in  a  particular  matter  at  the  Commis- 
sion could  coincide  with  a  later  oppor- 
tuiiity  to  repf-esent  a  client  or  company 
before  the  Commission  on  the  same 
matter. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  again  stat- 
ing my  support  of  the  bill.  It  will  clearly 
remedy  an  inequitable  situation. 
n  1500 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
Montgomery).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H  R 
6395. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) ,  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

fri!?  «     ^  ^^  request  of  the  gentleman 
irom  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY  RESEARCH 
COORDINATON  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House  of 
the  bill  <H.R.  4417 1  to  provide  for  the 
coordination  of  federally  supported  and 
conducted  research  efforts  regarding  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  4417 

Be  it   cTiacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Short  Tttu;. 

This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Ches&pealce 
Bay  Research  Coordination  Act  of  1979". 
Sec.  2.  Pindincs  and  Statement  of  Pitrpose. 

(a)  The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  the  Cbesapealce  Bay  area  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  national  resources  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  continuously  serving  the 
people  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  other 
States  as  an  abundant  source  of  seafood, 
recreation,  beauty,  and  enjoyment; 

(2)  the  Chesapealce  Bay  area  serves  as  one 
of  the  world's  major  waterways,  each  year 
carrying  millions  of  tons  of  waterborne  ship- 
ping to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe; 

(3)  the  productivity  and  beauty  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  In  recent  years  has  been 
diminished  and  threatened  by  water  pyollu- 
tlon,  shoreline  erosion,  and  excessive  sedi- 
mentation; 

(4)  numerous  Federal  agencies  have  Initi- 
ated and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  manage,  enhance,  protect,  preserve,  or 
restore  the  resources  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area;  and 

(5)  the  various  research  projects  relating 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  could  be  more 
effectively  coordinated  In  order  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  rational  and  effec- 
tive planning  and  coordination  of  federally 
supported  research  aimed  at  Increasing  fun- 
damental knowledge  In  support  of  wise  man- 
agement of  the  Cnesapeake  Bay  system; 

(2)  to  identify  key  resource  management 
Information  needs  to  specify  a  coherent  pro- 
gram of  research  that  will  respond  to  these 
needs; 

(3)  to  identify  the  needs  and  priorities  for 
such  additional  research  projects  ae  are  re- 
quired for  the  Improvement  of  fundamental 
knowledge  about  the  Chesapeake  Bay: 

(4)  to  assure  a  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  federally  supported  re- 
search on  the  Chesapeake  Bay; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  the  re- 
sults and  findings  of  research  projects,  and 
of  other  relevant  Information.  In  the  man- 
agement decisionmaking  processes  which  Im- 
pact on  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  and 

(6)  to  foster  public  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  a£  a  unique  na- 
tional resource,  the  greatest  natural  ecologi- 
cal entity  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States. 
Sec.  3.  DETiNrnoNs. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  the  term  "Chesapeake  Bay  area"  means 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  (Including 
the  tributaries  to  the  extent  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  tidal  action),  the  lands  within  and 
under  such  waters,  and  the  wetlands  adja- 
cent to  such  waters; 

(2)  the  term  "research"  means  the  en- 
deavor to  discover,  develop,  and  verify  knowl- 
edge and  a  careful  and  critical  inquiry  or 
examination  In  seeking  facts  or  principles; 


(3)  the  term  "research  effort"  means  the 
aggregate  of  all  research  projects  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area; 

(4)  the  term  "research  project"  means 
any  research  or  study  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  understanding,  the  Improved 
management,  and  the  protection  of  the 
marine  or  coastal  related  resources  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  (Including  those  relat- 
ing to  water  quality,  coastal  zone  manage- 
ment, navigation,  shoreline  erosion,  fisheries, 
shellfish,  and  wildlife)  which  is  funded  In 
whole  or  In  part  by  any  department,  agency, 
or  Independent  establishment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government; 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 

Sec.  4.  Office  fob  Chesapeake  Bat  R«- 
SEABCH.  Planning,  and  Coordina- 
tion. 

(a)  (1)  There  Is  established  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  an  Independent  estab- 
lishment known  as  the  Office  for  Chesapeake 
Bay  Research.  Planning,  and  Coordination 
(hereafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Office"). 

(2)  (A)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  in  consulatlon  with  the  Secretary, 
the  Administrator,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  who 
has  knowledge  and  experience.  In  research 
efforts  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  There  shall 
also  be  in  the  Office  a  Deputy  Director  who 
shall  be  appwDlnted  by  the  Secretary  The 
Deputy  Director  shall  perform  such  func- 
tions as  the  Director  may  from  lime  to  time 
prescribe. 

(B)  Before  making  any  appointment  under 
subparagraph  (A),  the  President  shall  seek 
the  recommendations  of  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  with 
respect  to  individuals  who  are  qualified  to 
serve  as  the  Director  and  Deputy  Director 

(3)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  addi- 
tional personnel  for  the  Office  as  he  deems 
desirable,  and  as  is  provided  for  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  The  Office,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Board,  sha'.l  — 

(1)  ensure  the  existence  of  a  Chesapeake 
Research  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  rapid  Identification,  acquisition, 
retrieval,  dissemination,  and  use  of  informa- 
tion concerning  all  research  which  Is  on- 
going, completed,  or  for  which  funds  have 
been  requested,  and  which  Is  conducted  Id 
or  affects  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area; 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  on  a  periodic 
basis,  and  in  a  manner  consistent  with  an 
acceptable  scientific  peer  review  process,  the 
research  effort — 

(A)  to  ascertain  the  extent.  If  any.  to 
which  any  research  project  for  which  funds 
have  been  requested  compiles  with  the  re- 
search plan  established  by  the  Research 
Board: 

(B)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Fed- 
eral department,  agency,  or  independent 
commission  from  which  funds  have  been 
requested  for  a  research  project  on  the  re- 
lationship of  that  project  to  the  research 
effort;  and 

(C)  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Re- 
seach  Board  on  possible  revisions  to  the  re- 
search plan; 

(3)  Identify  the  need  for  and  the  priority 
of.  additional  research  projects  which  could 
be  of  benefit  to  such  area; 

(4)  establish  an  effective  mechanism  for 
coordinating  the  research  projects  with  the 
research  of  Stite  and  local  government  agen- 
cies for  the  purpose  of  achieving  maximum 
utilization  of  available  funds  and  resources 
to  benefit  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area; 
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(5)   remain  cognizant  of  ongoing  research      land  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  with  re-      States  as   an   abundsmt   sotirce   of   seafood 
projects  auid  assist  m  the  dissemination  ol      spect  to  Individuals  who  are  qualified  to  serve      recreation,  beauty,  and  eniovment- 
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Interior,   and   the   Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


ance  or  Information  so  requested  consistent 
with  nrhpr  Federal  law 


Industries,  and  environmental  and  citizen's 
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(5)  remain  cognizant  of  ongoing  research 
projects  and  assist  In  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  and  findings  of  such  projects; 

(6)  conduct  periodic  meetings  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  departments,  agencies, 
and  Independent  establishments  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  having  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  research  programs  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  representatives  of 
appropriate  State,  regional,  and  local  agen- 
cies, and  representatives  of  the  scientific 
community,  in  order  to  obtain  and  exchange 
information  relating  to  such  programs; 

(7)  determine  existing  Federal  and  State 
programs  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  an- 
nually update  this  Inventory; 

(8)  plan  and  conduct  a  conference  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  affairs  at  least  once  every 
two  years; 

(9)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  Secretary  within  the  period 
of  one  year  after  the  members  of  the  Re- 
search Board  are  appointed  with  respect  to 
the  adnjinlstration  of  this  subsection,  to- 
gether with  any  recommendations  for  im- 
proving the  research  effort  or  other  related 
activities:  and 

(10)  perform  such  other  activities  as  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( c )  The  OlBce  may — 

(1)  recommend  to  the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  agencies 
improved  methods  for  the  carrying  out.  In  an 
orderly,  efBclent.  and  balanced  manner  their 
activities  relating  to  the  development,  use. 
and  conservation  of  the  resources  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  areas; 

(2)  consider  the  need  for.  and  desirability 
of.  public  works  and  improvements  relating 
to  the  water  resources  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  or  any  portion  thereof; 

(3)  consider  means  of  Improving  and 
maintaining  the  fisheries  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area;  and 

(4)  recommend  means  of  Improving  the 
environmental  quality  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area. 

(d)  (1)  TTie  Secretary  shall  make  available. 
without  reimbursement,  to  the  Office  such 
administrative  services  and  temporary  staff 
as  may  be  reasonably  required  by  the  Office 
to  enable  it  to  carry  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  Office  may  request  from  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  (A)  any  In- 
formation concerning  grants  made  by  such 
department,  agency,  or  establishment  for  re- 
search In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  and  (B) 
any  other  assistance  or  Information  which 
the  Office  deems  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  Act.  Each 
such  department,  agency,  or  Independent 
establishment  shall  furnish,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  to  the  Office  any  such 
assistance  or  Information  so  requested  con- 
sistent with  other  Federal  law. 
Sec.  5.  Cbesapeake  Bay  Research  Boasd. 

(a)  There  Is  established  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Board 
(hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section  as  the 
"Board"). 

(b)  (1)  The  Board  shall  consist  of— 

(A)  two  members  selected  by  the  Governor 
of  Virginia; 

(B)  two  members  selected  by  the  Qovemor 
of  Maryland: 

(C)  eleven  members  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary, m  consuIUtlon  with  the  Administrator, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  from  among  Individuals  who, 
by  reason  of  their  knowledge  and  experience, 
are  qualified  to  perform  the  functions  of  the 
Board;  and 

(D)  the  Director  of  the  Office,  who  shall 
serve  ex  officio  as  a  nonvoting  member. 

(2)  Before  selecting  members  under  para- 
graph (ImC),  the  Secretary  shall  seek  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governor  of  Mary- 


land and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  with  re- 
spect to  Individuals  who  are  qualified  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Board  and  shall  Insure 
that  the  interests  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. Industry,  the  public,  and  the  sci- 
entific and  environmental  communities  are 
represented. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  membership  of  such 
Board. 

(d)  The  Board  shall— 

( 1 )  develop  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Plan  consistent  with  the  missions  and  inter- 
ests of  appropriate  agencies  and  States,  and 
update  this  program  annually  to  reflect 
changing  priorities  In  Federal  and  State 
management  needs: 

(2)  advise  the  Director  of  the  Office  with 
respect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  set  forth  in  this  Act:  and 

(3>  review,  evaluate,  and  comment  upon 
the  annual  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  4(b)(9)  and  provide  any  comments 
or  recommendations  which  it  may  have  for 
Improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office 
(with  such  review  and  evaluation  and  any 
such  comments  and  recommendations  being 
submitted  as  an  appendix  to  such  annual 
report) . 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than 
those  who  are  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment) may,  while  engaged  In  business  for 
the  Board,  receive  compensation  for  travel 
expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  for  persons  employed  intermittently  in 
Government  service. 

Sec,  6.  AtrrHoaizATioN   of   Appropriations 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Office  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  9500.000  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  on  September  30.  1980. 
September  30,  1981,  and  September  30,  1982. 
Sec.  7.  REi^noNSHtp  of  Act  to  Existing  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  Local  Powers. 

(a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  jurisdiction,  powers, 
or  prerogatives  of  any  exltslng  department, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  local  government. 

(b)  In  administering  this  Act  and  In  sub- 
mitting the  annual  report  pursuant  to  section 
4(b)(9)  the  Secretary,  the  Office,  and  the 
Research  Board  shall  make  such  recommen- 
dations as  may  appear  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  any  existing  laws  which  may  affect 
or  be  Involved  In  the  research  effort. 

Sec.  8.  Termination. 

This  Act  and  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  terminate  three  years  after  the 
date  of  Its  enactment.  At  such  time  the  Sec- 
retary, in  consultation  with  the  Administra- 
tor, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office  and  of 
this  Act.  In  the  preparation  of  such  report, 
comments  shall  be  solicited  from  Federal 
agencies,  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  the  research  institutions,  in- 
dustries, and  environmental  and  citizens 
groups  concerned  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee    amendment:    Strike    out    all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
Section   1.  Short  Title. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Chesapeake 
Bay  Research  Coordination  Act  of   1980". 
Sec.  2.  PiNDiNcs  and  Statement  of  Pxtrpose. 

(a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  is  one  of  the 
greatest  national  resources  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  continuously  serving  the 
people  of  Maryland.  Virginia,  and  the  other 


States  as   an  abundant  sotirce   of  seafood, 
recreation,  beauty,  and  enjoyment; 

(2)  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  serves  as  one 
of  the  world's  major  waterways,  each  year 
carrying  millions  of  tons  of  waterborne 
shipping  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe; 

(3)  the  productivity  and  beauty  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area  In  recent  years  has 
been  diminished  and  threatened  by  water 
pollution,  shoreline  erosion,  and  excessive 
sedimentation; 

(4)  numerous  Federal  agencies  have  Ini- 
tiated and  supported  research  projects  to 
study,  manage,  enhance,  protect,  preserve, 
or  restore  the  resources  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  area;  and 

(5)  the  various  research  projects  relating 
to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area  could  be  more 
effectively  coordinated  In  order  to  obtain 
maximum  benefits. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are — 

(1)  to  provide  for  the  rational  and  effec- 
tive coordination  of  federally  conducted 
and  supported  research  aimed  at  Increasing 
fundamental  knowledge  In  support  of  wise 
management  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  system; 

(2)  to  Identify  key  resource  management 
information  needs  and  specify  a  coherent 
program  of  research  that  wUl  respond  to 
these  needs; 

(3)  to  Identify  the  needs  and  priorities 
for  such  additional  research  projects  as  are 
required  for  the  improvement  of  fundamen- 
tal knowledge  about  the  Chesapeake  Bay; 

i4>  to  assure  a  comprehensive  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  federally  conducted  and 
supported  research  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay; 

(5)  to  encourage  the  utilization  of  the 
results  and  findings  of  research  projects, 
and  of  other  relevant  Information.  In  the 
management  decisionmaking  processes  which 
Impact  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay;  and 

(6)  to  foster  public  understanding  of  the 
role  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  unique  na- 
tional resource,  the  greatest  natural  eco- 
logical entity  of  Its  kind  In  the  United 
States. 

Sec  3.  Definitions. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

( 1 )  The  term  "Chesapeake  Bay  area" 
means  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
(including  the  tributaries  to  the  extent  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  tidal  action),  the  lands 
within  and  under  such  waters,  and  the  wet- 
lands adjacent  to  such  waters. 

(2)  The  term  "research"  means  the  en- 
deavor to  discover,  develop,  and  verify 
knowledge  and  a  careful  and  critical  In- 
quiry or  examination  In  seeking  facts  or 
principles. 

(3)  The  term  "research  program"  means 
any  research  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  under- 
standing, the  improved  management,  and 
the  protection  of  the  marine  or  coastal  re- 
lated resources  (including  those  relating  to 
water  quality,  coastal  zone  management, 
navigation,  shoreline  erosion,  fisheries, 
shellfish,  and  wildlife)  which  are  funded 
In  whole  or  m  part  by  any  department, 
agency,  or  independent  establishment  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

(4)  The  term  "Secretary  '  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

Sec.  4.  Office  for  Chesapeake  Bav  Re- 
search Coordination. 

(a)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce  a  separate  office 
known  as  the  Office  for  Chesapeake  Bay  Re- 
search Coordination  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  "office") . 

(2)  (A)  The  Office  shall  be  headed  by  a 
Director  who  has  knowledge  and  experience 
in  research  efforts  on  the  Cheapeake  Bay. 
and  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(B)  Before  making  any  appointment  un- 
der subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
seek  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
of  Maryland  and  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
with  respect  to  individuals  who  are  quali- 
fied to  serve  as  the  Director. 

(3)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  per- 
sonnel for  the  Office  as  he  deems  desirable, 
and  as  is  profvlded  for  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Office,  after  consultation  with  the 
Chesapeake   Bay   Research   Board,   shall — 

( 1 )  ensure  the  existence  of  a  Chesapeake 
Research  Exchange  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  rapid  Identification,  acquisition, 
retrieval,  dissemination,  and  use  of  informa- 
tion concerning  all  research  which  is  ongo- 
ing, completed,  or  for  which  funds  have  been 
requested,  and  which  Is  conducted  In  or  af- 
fects the  Chesapeake  Bay  area; 

(2)  review  and  evaluate,  on  a  periodic 
basis,  the  Federal  research  programs  pertain- 
ing to  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which  the  research  programs  are 
consistent  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Plan  established  by  the  Research  Board  es- 
tablished under  section  5; 

(3)  make  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
departments,  agencies,  and  Independent 
commissions  on  the  relationship  of  their  pro- 
grams to  such  Research  Plan;  and 

(4)  make  recommendations  to  the  Re- 
search Board  on  possible  revisions  to  such 
Research  Plan. 

(c)  The  Office  shall  work  with  the  Re- 
search Board  to — 

(1)  Identify  the  need  for,  and  the  priority 
of.  research  programs  which  could  benefit  the 
management  of  the  resources  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay; 

(2)  establish  an  effective  mechanism  for 
the  purpose  of  achieving  maximum  utiliza- 
tion of  available  funds  and  resources  to  bene- 
fit the  Chesapeake  Bay  area; 

(3)  remain  cognizant  of  ongoing  research 
projects  and  assist  in  the  dissemination  of 
the  results  and  findings  of  research  pro- 
grams. 

(4)  conduct  periodic  meetings  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
Independent  establish  men  t.s  of  the  Federal 
Government  having  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  research  programs  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  area,  representative  of  ap- 
propriate State,  regional,  and  local  agencies, 
and  representatives  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity. In  order  to  obtain  and  exchange  in- 
formation relating  to  such  programs; 

(5)  determine  existing  Federal  and  State 
programs  relating  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
annually  update  this  Inventory: 

(6)  plan  and  conduct  a  conference  on 
Chesapeake  Bay  affairs  at  least  once  every 
two  years: 

(7)  prepare  for  the  Secretary,  the  Gov- 
ernors, and  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on 
research  programs,  current  and  planned,  per- 
taining to  the  Chesapeake  Bay:  which  report 
Shall  note  the  cost,  expected  results,  and  Im- 
plications for  management  agencies:  and 

(8)  perform  such  other  activities  as  are 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

'd)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  available 
to  the  office  such  administrative  services  and 
temporary  staff  as  may  be  reasonably  re- 
quired by  the  Office  to  enable  It  to  carry  out 
Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Office  may  request  from  any  de- 
partment, agency,  or  Independent  establish- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  (A)  any  in- 
rormatlon  concerning  grants  made  by  such 
aepartment,  agency,  or  establishment  for  re- 
!t'if  ^w'^  ^^*  Chesapeake  Bay  area,  and  (B) 
fhl  ^-*''  »«l8l^ahce  or  Information  which 
tne  Office  deems  necessary  to  enable  It  to 
^^2  °^"*  '**  functions  under  this  Act.  Each 
«t.K.,  v^"*'"*'"''  agency,  or  independent 
establishment  shall  furnish,  with  or  without 
reimbursement,  to  the  Office  any  such  assist- 


ance or  Information  so  requested  consistent 
with  other  Federal  law. 

Sec  5.  Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Board. 

(a)  There  is  established  a  committee  to  be 
known  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Board  (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  section 
as  the  "Board") . 

(b)  (1 )  The  Board  shall  consist  of — 

(A)  four  members  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia; 

(B)  four  members  selected  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Maryland; 

(C)  seven  members  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary, in  consultation  with  the  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  Governor  of  Virginia  shall  en- 
sure that  the  Board  Is  comprised  of  Indi- 
viduals who  are  qualified  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Board  and  who  represent 
the  Interests  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government.  Industry,  the  public,  and  the 
scientific  and  environmental  communities. 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be 
elected  annually  by  the  membership  of  such 
Board. 

(d)  The  Board  shall — 

( 1 )  develop  a  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Plan  consistent  with  the  missions  and  inter- 
ests of  appropriate  agencies  and  States,  and 
update  this  program  biennially  to  reflect 
changing  priorities  in  Federal  and  State 
management  needs;  and 

(2)  review,  evaluate,  and  comment  upon 
the  annual  report  submitted  pursuant  to 
section  4(ci  (6)  and  provide  any  comments 
or  recommendations  which  it  may  haVe  for 
improving  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office 
(With  such  review  and  evaluation  and  any 
such  comments  and  recommendations  being 
submitted  as  an  appendix  to  such  annual 
report) . 

(e)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than 
those  who  are  employees  of  the  Federal  and 
State  Governments)  may.  while  engaged  In 
business  for  the  Board,  receive  compensation 
for  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  lieu  of 
subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  for  persons  employed 
Intermittently  in  Government  service. 

Sec.  6.  Authorization  of  Approprutions. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Office  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  the  sum  of  $500. {X)0  for  each  of  the  three 
fiscal  years  ending  on  September  30.  1981. 
September  30.  1982.  and  September  30.  1983. 

Sec  7.  Relationship    of    Act    to    Existing 
Federal,  State,  and  Local  Powers. 

(a)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  jurisdiction,  powers, 
or  prerogatives  of  any  existing  department, 
agency,  or  officer  of  the  Federal  Government 
or  of  any  State  or  local  government. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  administering  this 
Act  I  Including  the  preparation  of  an  annual 
report  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  (7 1 )  the  Office 
shall  solicit  from  the  Secretary,  the  Gover- 
nors, and  the  Research  Board  any  recom- 
mendations that  may  be  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  any  existing  law  which  may  affect 
or  be  involved  In  the  research  effort. 

Sec  8.  Termination. 

This  Act  and  the  authority  conferred  by 
this  Act  shall  terminate  three  years  after 
the  date  of  Its  enactment.  At  such  time  the 
Secretary,  in  consiiltatlon  with  the  Adminis- 
trator, shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Office 
and  of  this  Act.  In  the  preparation  of  such 
report,  comments  shall  be  solicited  from 
Federal  agencies,  the  Governors  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  the  research  Institutions. 


industries,  and  environmental  and  citizen's 
groups  concerned  with  the  Chesapeake  Bay 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York   (during 
the  reading*.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  committee  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     The 
Chair   recognizes   the   gentleman    from 
New  York  iMr.  Murphy  i  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  to  the  floor  today 
H.R.  4417.  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Coordination  Act  of  1980. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  protect 
and  preserve  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its 
surrounding  area  by  coordinating  re- 
search currently  conducted  by  a  num- 
ber of  Federal  agencies. 

The  bill  would  accomplish  the  goal 
of  research  coordination  through  the 
creation  of  two  separate,  but  compli- 
mentary entities:  The  Office  for  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Research  Coordination,  and 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Board. 

The  OflHce  would  be  set  up  as  an  in- 
dependent OfBce  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  The  Office  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  setting  up  a  clearinghouse 
of  information  on  related  ongoing  re- 
search programs. 

The  Board  would  consist  of  members 
selected  by  the  Governors  of  Mar>'land 
and  Virginia  and  members  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  purpose 
of  the  Board  is  to  develop  a  Chesapeake 
Bay  research  plan  and  to  advise  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  concerning  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Office. 

H  R.  4417  carries  a  total  authorization 
of  $1.5  million,  which  includes  $500,000 
for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  intent  of  this  coordination 
act  which  protects  the  Chesapeake  Bay — 
one  of  the  largest  estuaries  in  the  world. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland   (Mr.  Bauman). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Murphy)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Stpdds)  for 
their  support  for  this  legislation  which 
is  in  our  jurisdiction.  It  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  several  years'  work  on  my  part 
and  other  members  of  the  Maryland 
delegation  and  will  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward, we  hope,  meeting  many  of  the 
problems  that  have  confronted  the  Ches- 
apeake Bay  and  the  citizens  who  live  on 
its  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
4417,  the  Cheasapeake  Bav  Research 
Coordination  Act  of  1980.  This  is  a  bill 
which  I  have  spent  considerable  time  in 
developing  during  the  last  5  years  and 
we  have  now  achieved  a  consensus  be- 
tween the  States  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia on  the  substance  of  this  legislation. 
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The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  research  con- 


Members  have  lent  to  this  bill  is  a  good 
illustration  of  its  merits. 


simply    that   dangerous    trends   remain 
unabated.  The  once  plentiful  rockfish  is 
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Ocean  Pollution  and  Monitoring  Act.  "Hie     research  and  the  lives  that  have  been     organizations  and  agreemenu.  some  of  which 
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The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  im- 
prove the  coordination  of  research  con- 
ducted in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  and  it  is 
intended  to  provide  broader  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  priorities  for 
research  activities.  The  legislation  would 
establish  a  clearinghouse,  called  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Exchange, 
which  would  collect,  store,  and  dissemi- 
nate research  information  about  the  bay. 

The  bill  also  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Office  for  Chesapeake  Bay 
Research  Coordination,  which  in  con- 
cert with  the  Chesapeake  Bay  research 
board  is  required  to  develop  a  Chesa- 
peake Bay  research  plan.  This  plan  Is 
required  to  be  updated  biennially  and 
is  intended  to  establish  specific  needs 
and  priorities  for  Chesapeake  Bay  re- 
search. The  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Board  is  composed  of  15  members,  four 
of  which  are  selected  by  the  Governor  of 
Maryland,  four  of  which  are  selected 
by  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  and  seven 
of  which  are  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce.  This  board  is  designed  to 
reflect  the  interests  of  the  Federal.  State, 
and  local  governments  as  well  as  in- 
dustry and  the  scentiflc  and  environ- 
mental communities. 

H.R.  4417  is  authorized  at  a  level  of 
$500,000  for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and 
1983.  and  the  bill  contains  a  sunset  pro- 
vision which  calls  for  the  termination 
of  its  authority  3  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  consider  this  im- 
portant legislation  I  would  remiss  in  not 
mentioning  the  great  contribution  made 
to  this  legislation  by  the  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  of  Maryland.  Jim 
Coulter  and  his  staff.  They  have  labored 
many  hours  in  offering  constructive  sug- 
gestions and  changes,  as  well  as  negotiat- 
ing with  the  officials  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  in  order  to  achieve  a 
consensus  on  this  matter.  I  also  want  to 
thank  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Resources  of  Virginia,  Maurice  B.  Rowe, 
and  his  staff  for  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance. I  must  also  thank  Dr.  Peter  E. 
Wagner,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Chesapeake  Research  Consortium,  for 
his  comments  and  suggestions  and  for 
the  important  support  he  provided  to 
this  bill. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
include  copies  of  a  joint  statement  of  the 
officials  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill,  as  well  as  a  statement  by 
the  Consortium. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mur- 
phy) and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Stttdds*  for 
their  help  and  understanding  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  also  wish  *o  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Fuqua) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ambro)  for  their  assistance  when  the  bill 
was  before  their  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  gentleladies 
from  Maryland.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Holt  and 
Ms.  Barbara  Mikulski  who  joined  me  as 
cosponsors  of  this  important  legislation 
for  the  bay  area  and  its  residents.  I  be- 
lieve   the    support    these    distinguished 


Members  have  lent  to  this  bill  is  a  good 
illustration  of  its  merits. 

The  problems,  however,  which  lead  to 
introduction  of  this  legislation  remain. 
There  are  still  over  60  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  conducting  research 
on  the  Chesapeake  Bay  without  an  over- 
all coordinating  mechanism  or  guiding 
hand.  Federal  dollars  are  still  being 
wasted  as  a  result  of  the  duplication 
of  effort  that  stems  from  this  disorga- 
nization, but  more  importantly  perhaps, 
taxpayer's  dollars  are  being  wasted  be- 
cause they  are  presently  being  poured 
into  a  system  that  is  not  leading  to  the 
solutions  for  the  problems  that  confront 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  an  illustration 
of  this  system  and  how  it  is  floundering 
in  a  sea  of  Federal  dollars.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  there  are  presently 
some  18  data  bases  containing  informa- 
tion data  on  the  dynamic  activities  of 
the  Chesapeake.  At  the  hearings  on  this 
bill  we  heard  from  Dr.  Eugene  Cronin. 
who  is  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Chesapeake  Research  Consortium. 

Dr.  Cronin  is  a  well  respected  scientist 
in  the  bay  commvmity  and  I  would  like 
to  quote  Dr.  Cronin  on  the  subject  of 
these  data  bases,  from  a  paper  he  pre- 
sented to  the  International  Codata  Con- 
ference in  Palermo.  Italy  in  1978.  Dr. 
Cronin  said  that.  "The  data  files  and 
data  bases  in  the  Cheapeake  Bav  region 
are  among  the  most  completely  docu- 
mented in  the  world."  However,  he 
noted,  "Because  of  the  existing  diversity 
and  stublKJm  independence  of  manage- 
ment and  research  entities,  there  is  no 
universally  accepted  and  applied  system 
for  storage,  retrieval  and  analysis  of  the 
data  related  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay." 

Many  of  these  data  bases  are  rapidlv 
becoming  outdated  because  they  are  not 
being  maintained.  This  situation  results 
in  a  condition  in  which  many  efforts  to 
measure,  record,  and  study  the  activities 
of  the  bay  must  begin  again  from 
scratch.  That  is  part  of  the  reason  why 
we  have  18  data  bases  to  record  many 
of  the  same  figures.  The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  recently  proposed 
the  creation  of  the  19th  data  base  for 
the  bay  to  store  the  results  of  their  cur- 
rent study. 

If  the  EPA.  or  anyone  else  for  that 
matter,  were  to  develop  an  overall  data 
management  svstem.  it  might  resemble 
the  "Management  Resources  Bank"  that 
was  proposed  in  the  same  study  that  re- 
sulted in  the  creation  of  the  Chesapeake 
Research  Consortiimi  in  1971.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  allocated 
some  $1.4  million  to  the  development  of 
this  Management  Resources  Bank  in 
1973  and  between  1970  and  1973.  $4.7 
million  was  awarded  in  research  grants 
to  develop,  among  other  things,  a  "data 
bank  for  storage  and  retrieval  of  infor- 
mation on  matters  that  would  assist  in 
the  management  of  the  Bay."  Unfortu- 
nately, no  such  Management  Resources 
Bank  exists  and  there  Is  no  data  base  that 
performs  the  functions  outlined  In  the 
NSF  grant  description.  What  Dr.  Cronin 
described  as  the  "existing  diversity  and 
stubborn  independence  of  management 
and  research  entitles"  has  proven  itself 
to  be  very  expensive  indeed. 

The   result  of  this  confusion  means 


simply  that  dangerous  trends  remain 
unabated.  The  once  plentiful  rockflsh  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  find  in 
the  Chesapeake,  the  oyster  harvest  has 
been  in  a  steady  decline  and  crab  pro- 
duction has  been  notoriously  unstable 
in  the  waters  that  previously  have 
known  only  abundance.  Entire  commu- 
nities on  Smith  Island  and  Tangier 
Island  are  threatened  by  an  erosion  that 
many  believe  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
decline  in  aquatic  vegetation.  Yet  the 
causes  of  these  various  phenomena  re- 
main a  mystery. 

This  disorder  in  the  research  effort 
perpetuates  ignorance.  Because  there  is 
no  design  or  order  to  the  research  grants 
that  are  handed  out  by  many  Federal 
agencies,  there  has  been  little  or  no 
progress  in  extending  basic  research  by 
an  academic  discipline  toward  informa- 
tion that  can  be  of  use  to  management 
and  policy  decisionmakers. 

This  progression,  or  sequence  of  re- 
search steps,  never  has  taken  place  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  research  and  that  is 
much  of  the  reason  why  we  still  lack  the 
answers  to  so  many  questions.  But  this 
lack  is  not  because  no  one  knew  of  the 
need  to  establish  a  sequence  of  research. 

In  1973,  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion funded  a  research  project  entitled, 
"A  Method  of  Applying  Research  to  En- 
vironmental Planning  and  Management: 
A  case  study  of  issues  important  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Region."  This  study  was 
conducted  at  a  cost  of  $73,000  and  among 
its  conclusions  were  the  following: 

A  critical  problem  today  Is  the  gap  be- 
tween research  and  the  use  of  research  re- 
sults for  planning  and  management  deci- 
sions. This  Is  a  communications  gap  between 
research  scientists  and  users  (planners  and 
decision-makers.)  This  gap  Is  not  the  fault 
of  either  the  researcher  or  the  user.  It  re- 
sults because  of  the  unrecognized,  Ul-per- 
celved.  or  111 -defined  series  of  steps  required 
to  link  basic  knowledge  with  decision-mak- 
ing. The  research  community  states  that 
projects  they  propose  are  relevant  and  will 
provide  basic  information  for  societal  prob- 
lems. This  situation  exists  because  there  are 
several  steps  between  understanding  what 
Is  occurring  In  the  environment  (phenom- 
enon and  processes)  and  how  this  informa- 
tion will  be  used  for  decisions. 

This  study,  which  has  been  collecting 
dust  since  1973.  goes  further  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  "research  plan" 
that  will  insure  the  production  of  useful 
information  for  practical  solutions.  This 
is  the  plan  that  is  incorporated  in  Hit- 
4417  and  the  bill  is  designed  to  formulate 
that  "research  plan"  and  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  funding  of  Bay  re- 
search projects  by  all  Federal  depart- 
ments or  agencies. 

The  bill  will  establish  an  Office  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Coordination 
as  an  independent  office  within  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  As  the  Members 
are  well  aware,  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
is  also  housed  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  has  been  designated  to  be  the 
lead  agency  for  the  Ocean  Pollution  Mon- 
itoring Act.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. George  Brown,  suggested  last 
year  that  the  office  established  by  this 
bill  could  become  a  model  for  other  re- 
gional research  efforts  addressed  by  the 
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Ocean  Pollution  and  Monitoring  Act.  "Hie 
bill  contains  sunset  language  that  would 
end  this  agency  if  it  should  prove  unsat- 
isfactory. 

The  Office  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Research 
Coordination  established  by  this  bill  will 
have  several  primary  functions.  It  will 
conduct  an  inventory  of  the  past  re- 
search effort,  to  determine  what  has  been 
accomplished.  It  will  develop  the  "Re- 
search Plan"  that  will  set  out  the  se- 
quence of  needed  research  and  it  will  re- 
view the  ongoing  research  activities 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
sure that  the  money  being  spent  will  con- 
tribute to  the  solutions  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  so  desperately  needs. 

The  Office  also  will  have  the  respon- 
sibility for  identifying  those  areas  where 
more  research  may  be  needed.  This  will 
insure  that  the  problems  that  confront 
the  bay  will  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  where,  hopefully,  action  will  re- 
sult. In  the  past  erratic  funding  for  cer- 
tain research  has  caused  a  chronic  dis- 
continuity of  Federal  attention.  This  con- 
dition has  been  called  "impulse  funding" 
by  some  and  has  resulted  in  a  haphaz- 
ard response  to  the  serious  problems  and 
conditions  confronting  the  Bay. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  are 
adequate  safeguards  in  this  legislation 
to  insure  that  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  States  will  not  be  usurped  by  the 
creation  of  this  Office.  A  "Chesapeake 
Bay  Research  Board"  will  be  established 
within  this  Office  to  provide  the  expertise 
necessary  to  make  the  proper  decisions 
on  these  technical  matters.  The  Gover- 
nors of  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  given 
the  power  to  appoint  four  members  each 
directly  to  this  15  member  board.  The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  will  appoint  the 
other  members  of  the  board,  but  the  Sec- 
retary is  directed  to  insure  that  the  in- 
terests of  State  and  local  government, 
industry,  the  public,  and  the  scientific 
community  are  represented.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  insure  that 
Federal  dollars  are  well  spent:  not  neces- 
sarily to  expand  the  present  Federal  role. 

I  would  also  say  there  is  little  reason 
to  believe  that  this  bill  is  a  threat  to 
the  research  scientists  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  the  study  of  the  bay,  its 
nature  and  problems.  Diversity  need  not 
be  eliminated  through  coordination.  A 
stable  continuity  of  direction  and  fund- 
ing will  benefit  the  scientific  communi- 
ty by  allowing  them  to  devote  their  at- 
tention to  their  primary  calling  of  re- 
search rather  than  forcing  them  to 
divert  so  much  of  their  attention  to 
politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  single  answer 
to  the  many  problems  that  afflict  the 
Chesapeake.  Sound  research  policies  will 
do  little  good  if  they  are  not  followed  by 
sound  management.  But  there  can  be  no 
rational  management  effort  without  the 
necessary  tools  in  the  form  of  accurate, 
timely  information  concerning  the  bay. 

Our  first  and  foremost  consideration  is 
the  welfare  of  this  vital  natural  and  na- 
tional resource  and  the  people  who  use 
and  enjoy  It.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
Day  faces  problems  for  reasons  that  con- 
tinue to  allude  understandtng.  This  is  so 
despite  the  millions  of  dollars  spent  on 


research  and  the  lives  that  have  been 
devoted  to  imlocking  these  mysteries. 

No  one  has  disputed  that  this  research 
presently  lacks  coordination  or  that 
coordination  is  necessary  if  the  fruits  of 
any  research  project  are  to  be  realized. 
I  am  not  interested  in  creating  another 
Federal  office  for  its  own  sake,  and  I  have 
said  in  the  past  that  if  anyone  can  dem- 
onstrate that  this  coordination  function 
is  being  carried  out  already  I  would 
withdraw  this  legislation.  The  fact  is 
that  there  is  no  coordination  of  the  over- 
all effort.  This  legislation  is  needed  to 
promote  that  very  coordination.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  "coordination  is  very 
much  like  heaven;  everybody  wants  to 
get  there  but  not  just  yet."  Well,  that 
may  be  true,  but  I  believe  that  as  it 
relates  to  the  problems  of  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  we  cannot  wait,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill  their 
favorable  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  passed  the  House 
in  the  95th  Congress  and  the  other  body 
failed  to  act  on  it.  It  has  been  improved 
in  this  Congress,  and  a  consensus  has 
been  achieved  between  the  two  States,  as 
mentioned  earlier.  "Itiis  is  important  leg- 
islation which  needs  to  be  passed  in 
order  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
the  coordination  of  our  Federal  research 
efforts  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  This  is  a 
very  important  ecosystem  and.  by  bettec 
coordination  of  the  research,  we  can 
achieve  wiser  use  and  management  of 
the  bay. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  documents  referred  to  follow: 
Joint  Position  Paper  State  of  Maryland 
AND  Commonwealth  of  Vibcinia  on  H.R. 
4417 — The  Chesapeake  Bay  Research  Co- 
ordination Act  of  1979 — Pebbbury  1980 
Maryland  and  Virginia  are  pleased  to  offer 
further  comments  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Research  Coordination  Act  of  1979.  We  are 
particularly  pleased  to  note  that  these  com- 
ments represent  a  Joint  position  of  both 
states.  We  wish  to  compliment  Congressman 
Bauman  for  his  dedication  to  our  shared, 
priceless  resource — the  Chesapeake  Bay.  We 
are  very  Impressed  with  his  work  and  grate- 
ful for  the  cooperation  he  has  helped  foster 
between  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  support  a  principal  purpose  of 
the  bin.  to  require  federal  agencies  to  co- 
ordinate their  Cheapeake  Bay  researcli  efforts. 
At  times  Federal  agencies  conducting  or  sup- 
porting research  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  ap- 
pear to  be  competing  with  each  other.  There- 
fore, we  agree  that  compulsory  coordination 
of  federal  agency  research  programs  on  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Is  needed  We  also  agree 
that  the  authority  of  effect  this  coordination 
should  be  established  in  an  offce  within  the 
Deaprtment  of  Commerce,  although  that 
office  would  have  fewer  authorities  and  re- 
soonslblUtles  than  those  proposed  In  H.R. 
4417. 

Because  Chesapeake  Bay  lies  entirely  with- 
in the  boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia  and  the  State  of  Maryland.  It  would 
seem  that  Interstate  coordination  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay  affairs  could  be  handled  through 
simple  and  direct  bl-state  relationships.  How- 
ever, management  of  Chesapeake  Bay  affairs 
Is  made  difficult  by  two  factors  that  lie  be- 
yond the  direct  control  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land. The  first  of  these  factors  is  the  in- 
fluence of  actions  of  other  states  on  the 
major  river  tributaries  to  the  Bay.  Mary- 
land's and  Virginia's  response  to  this  prob- 
lem is  to  foster  and  participate  in  interstate 


organizations  and  agreements,  some  of  which 
are  federally  supported. 

The  second  factor  Is  the  federal  presence 
It  Is  the  primary  reason  for  our  support  of 
H.R.  4417's  principal  purpose,  because  it  has 
such  a  profound  effect  on  Chesapeake  Bay 
affairs.  TTie  problem  Is  complicated  because 
the  federal  presence  exists  in  the  form  of 
several  major  independent  federal  agencies 
Each  agency  performs  its  separate  actions 
according  to  its  mandates  of  law.  regulation 
and  budget.  From  the  state  viewpoint,  the 
federal  presence  Is  manifested  as  a  number 
of  single  purpose  units.  In  numerous  in- 
stances. Congress  as  given  these  single  pur- 
pose units  of  fedreal  government  authorities 
that  preempt  or  are  eoual  to.  but  are  hardly 
ever  subservient  to  the  authority  of  the 
state.  In  the  case  of  federal  research  on  the 
Bay.  the  Intent  of  Congress  would  seem  to 
be  better  served  if  these  separable  federal 
agencies  were  required  to  coordinate  their  re- 
search programs  rather  than  being  allowed 
to  act  Independently. 

As  a  general  rule,  federal  agencies  active 
In  Bay  research  appear  to  establish  good 
machinery  for  internal  coordination  but  do 
much  more  poorly  In  coordinating  their  ac- 
tions with  one  another.  Quite  simply,  afcen- 
cies  appear  unwilling  to  subject  themselves 
to   the   purview  of  other   agencies. 

We  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  a 
means  to  coordinate  federal  research  and  fed- 
erally supported  research  on  the  Bay  be 
Coneresslonally  mandated.  The  office  in 
which  the  authority  to  coordinate  will  re- 
side will  have  to  be  cognizant  of  research 
being  managed  and  'or  carried  out  by  state. 
local,  and  private  Interests  Its  authority  to 
Influence  the  direction  of  research  programs 
once  they  are  underway  should  be  confined 
to  federally  conducted  research  Once  the 
research  programs  are  approved,  the  office 
should  not  be  authorized  to  Interfere  with 
research  funded  by  federal  agencies  but  car- 
ried out  by  the  states  through  such  pro- 
grams as  water  pollution  control,  wetlands 
management,   or  coastal   zone   management 

There  is  another  need,  equally  as  impor- 
tant The  research  must  help  the  Intended 
beneficiaries — the  Bay  users — and  therefore 
they  should  have  more  to  say  about  the  re- 
search itself.  An  inter-state  institution,  such 
as  our  Bl-state  Working  Committee  of  execu- 
tive agencies,  could  work  with  the  many, 
well-orpanlzed  Bay  interest  eroups  to  de- 
fine their  research  priorities  These  priorities, 
in  turn,  would  become  guidelines  for  fed- 
eral and  state  agencies  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions conducting  research.  The  results  of 
the  research  and  iU  Implications  for  Bay 
users  and  for  those  who  must  decide  how 
the  Bay  can  be  used  must  be  made  clear  to 
these  people  Both  the  states  and  the  fed- 
eral government  can  improve  their  efforts  to 
explain  the  Implications  of  research  findings 
to  the  decision -makers  We  must  do  a  bet- 
ter lob  of  selecting  research  that  Is  needed 
and  of  telling  people  how  they  can  use  it. 

Over  the  past  year.  Virginia  and  Maryland 
have  been  taking  historic  steps  towards  close 
cooperation  in  managing  the  uses  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  This  joint  position  paper 
is  but  one  example  of  our  close  working 
relationship.  Legislators  and  representatives 
from  both  states  have  been  working  since 
1978  to  improve  the  institutional  means  by 
which  we  share  responsibility  for  the  Bay. 
On  the  executive  side.  Governor  Dalton  and 
Governor  Hughes  signed  an  agreement  In 
Aupust  1979  pledging  the  cooperation  of  the 
operational  agencies  in  both  states  This  has 
resulted  in  the  Bl-SUte  Working  Commit- 
tee of  Maryland  and  Virginia  agencies,  re- 
fered  to  previously  This  Committee  is  work- 
ing out  ways  in  which  many  activities  of 
the  states  can  be  consistent  and  comple- 
mentary. 
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Virginia   and   Maryland   stress   that   the        Mr.    MURPHY    of    New    York.    Mr.     in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
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consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Mfl.«n-  The  SPFAKTtr.  nrn  t<»mnnr<»    tc  fVio-o 


federal  government  In  deciding  what  to  pur- 
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ment  to  implement  such  planning  and 
management.  By  the  very  fact  that  there 


ommendations  into  a  final  plan  for  the 
area. 


have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  233.  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
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Virginia  and  Mar7land  stress  that  the 
states  ought  to  have  an  equal  voice  with  the 
federal  government  in  deciding  what  to  pur- 
sue In  Bay  research.  Any  arrangement  by 
with  federal  research  programs  are  decided 
or  coordinated  should  be  a  genuine  state- 
federal  partnership. 

The  states  are  not  without  obligations,  for 
we  are  premising  much  of  our  case  on  the 
belief  that  the  states  can  be  the  driving  force 
behind  better  coordination  and  use  of  Bay 
research.  It  would  be  entirely  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  have  the  states  give  an  ac- 
coiintlng  of  how  they  have  organized  to  set 
research  priorities  and  what  they  are  doing 

to  see  that  the  results  are  made  available 

in  clear,  usable  form — to  Bay  u.sers  and 
decision  makers.  Maryland  and  Virginia 
themselves  need  to  define  Bav  issues  peri- 
odically, set  forth  the  resulting  research 
needs  report  on  state-conducted  Bay  re- 
search funded  by  the  federal  government 
and  describe  the  implications  of  research 
findings  to  Bay  users.  The  forum  for  getting 
this  done  can  be  our  Bl-State  Working  Com- 
mittee. It  Is  a  matter  that  we  shall  take  un 
shortly.  ^ 

Congressman  Bauman  and  his  staff  have 
Indicated  their  willingness  to  consider 
amendments  and  revisions  to  t^e  bill  We 
would  be  haopy  to  work  with  him  and  his 
stafl-.  subcommittee  staff,  and  other  inter- 
ested parties  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
assist  In  any  way  possible. 

Again,  we  express  our  appreciation  to  Con- 
gressman Bauman  for  his  efforts  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay  affairs  and  for  his  consideration 
of  our  Interests. 

Mapricb  E.  Rowe 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Resources. 

Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
James  B    Cottlttr 
Secretary  of  Natural  Resources. 

State  of  Maryland 

Hon.  Robert  E  Ba^m^      "^^  '''  ''«° 
House  of  Representatives 
Rayburn  Building.  Washington.  DC 
f.^^"     ^Congressman     Bauman:     The     at- 
tached statement  was  approved  by  maiorttv 
vote  of  the  Board  of  TrS«ees  of  the  S^ 
re^nl^'t'h^:?  ^Consortium.    It   shouTd*^ 
[he    r^f^if       ^^^  position  represents  only 
the   Consortium   itself   and   not    necessarl  v 
the  opinion  of  any  member  Instltutlor^ffl! 
clai  positions  of  the  University  of  Man'land 
Of  wm^°"  "°P'''"'   University,   the   Suege 

VrJitulT.  '""'  '^"^^  ""'l  '^^  Smlthsonlfn 
Ins  itutlon   were  neither  given  nor  sought 

further^Ui^^atlon,  should  you  so  desire 

PcTEB  E.  Wagner, 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Statement 

Th-  t.     _  '^™"'  22.  1980. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Chesapeake 
ti^f^  Consortium  has  reviewed  H  R  4417 
let    ofT/Tf'^thf L^T''^^"   Coordfnat'lLn 

"^icjz.rj  r,!  ^i^ro^k^pfr ""  -^'^^ 

^r^,  °°*-   '"*"'^  "^'^  legislation  as  a  con- 
ported  research  programs  on  the  Chesapeake 

thT^^J^,^^^^'^  ^°  endorse  HR    4417  with 
the    modlflcatlona    suReested    m    th-    t  . 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts iMr.  Studds),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4417,  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay  Research  Coordination  Act  is 
to  a  large  extent  the  same  bill  that 
passed  the  House  last  Congress.  It  is  de- 
signed to  coordinate  Federal  research  ef- 
forts in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  area. 

Numerous  Federal  offices  and  agencies 
are  currently  involved  in  conducting  re- 
search on  various  issues  concerning 
Chesapeake  Bay.  Each  one,  however,  has 
its  own  legislative  mandate  and  deals 
with  a  specific  area  or  problem.  To  date, 
little  if  any  coordination  of  research 
efforts  has  occurred.  Because  the  bay  is 
one  of  the  world's  largest  estuaries— and 
compared  to  the  oceans  a  relatively  shal- 
low body  of  water  with  restricted  circula- 
tion— multiple,  sometimes  conflicting 
uses  of  its  waters  can  cause  extreme 
problems.  This  is  especially  true  because 
the  area  surrounding  the  bay  is  heavily 
populated  and  stream  or  river  pollution 
from  municipalities  or  industries  even 
several  hundred  miles  away  can  ad- 
versely affect  the  bay.  This  bill  would 
help  develop  a  coordinated  Federal  pol- 
icy toward  Chesapeake  Bay  research  pro- 
grams and  enable  the  Government  to 
check  problems  before  they  become  dis- 
asters. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  also  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  on  matters  of  major  substance, 
particularly  those  affecting  the  sanctity 
of  the  marine  environment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  are 
almost  invariably  on  the  same  line,  and 
I  think  the  House  ought  to  take  a  deep 
breath  and  note  with  wonder  that  a 
major  proposition  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  'Mr.  Bauman)  will 
pass  this  body  unanimously.  May  that 
always  be  the  case,  and  on  matters  such 
as  this  may  we  always  see  eye  to  eye.  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land 'Mr.  Bauman),  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy). 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  committee  amendment  and  on  the 
biU. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 


THE  BIG  SUR  AREA  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  iMr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  establish 
a  partnership  between  local  citizens  and 
county.  State,  and  Federal  Government 
in  an  effort  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
important  and  unique  qualities  of  the 
Big  Sur  area  along  California's  central 
coast. 

This  legislation  marks  the  culmination 
of  over  2  years  of  work  with  the  citizens 
of  Big  Sur,  the  affected  local,  State,  and 
Federal  agencies,  local  groups,  and  a 
number  of  interested  parties.  It  is  largely 
based  on  recommendations  from  the  Big 
Sur  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  formed 
to  advise  Monterey  County  on  a  local 
coastal  program.  In  addition,  it  reflects 
literally  hundreds  of  comments  which 
I  have  received  on  draft  legislation 
which  I  prepared  and  circulated  to  con- 
cerned agencies,  groups,  and  citizens  over 
the  last  2  weeks.  In  the  end,  I  believe  the 
proposal  represents  a  unique  legislative 
approach  to  a  truly  unique  area. 

The  Big  Sur  coast  is  an  outstanding 
area  of  scenic  beauty,  of  spectacular 
views,  of  magnificent  and  undeveloped 
coastline,  and  of  independent  and  self- 
reliant  people  and  commimities.  All  of 
these  qualities  constitute  the  special 
character  of  what  we  know  as  the  Big 
Sur  area.  And  in  seeking  to  protect  and 
preserve  this  area,  we  must  balance  all 
of  these  important  values  that  make 
Big  Sur  what  it  is  today. 

There  is  really  no  question  but  that 
this  remarkable  and  unique  area  must  be 
preserved.  Regardless  of  differences  in 
the  approach,  there  is  no  disagreement 
among  the  residents  or  visitors  to  this 
area  but  that  they  want  Big  Sur  to  stay 
the  way  it  is.  And  so  do  we  all.  But  there 
are  forces  at  play  today  which  make 
preservation  of  Big  Sur  as  it  is  difficult 
to  achieve.  There  is  increasing  develop- 
ment of  homes  and  residences.  There 
are  over  3  million  visitors  to  Big  Sur 
annually  that  strain  the  capacity  of 
the  two-lane  coastal  highway  and 
increase  commercial  pressures  on  the 
area.  There  is  a  lack  of  sufBcient 
resources  to  provide  adequate  natural 
and  scenic  protection.  These  trends 
promise  not  only  to  detract  from  the 
scenic  attributes  of  the  area,  but  addi- 
tionally threaten  to  alter  the  rural,  in- 
dependent character  of  the  communities 
there.  No  one  wants  the  unique  qualities 
of  Big  Sur  marred  in  any  way.  Neither  Is 
there  a  desire  to  apply  any  kind  of  rubber 
stamp  approach  that  does  not  speak  to 
the  special  needs  of  this  area. 

To  effectively  preserve  and  protect  Big 
Sur,  there  must  be  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, effective  management,  and  appro- 
priate financial  assistance  and  enforce- 
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ment  to  implement  such  planning  and 
management.  By  the  very  fact  that  there 
exists  a  mix  of  jurisdictions  between  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  Governments  in 
this  area,  there  is  a  need  to  coordinate 
such  planning  and  management.  If 
standards  conflict,  if  resources  manage- 
ment differs,  if  property  owTiers  or  resi- 
dents face  varying  rules  and  regulations 
from  different  levels  of  government,  then 
the  residents  and  citizens  of  Big  Sur  it- 
self will  pay  a  heavy  price  for  lack  of  co- 
ordination. In  addition,  in  the  effort  to 
protect  scenic  easements  and  watershed, 
in  an  effort  to  identify  and  preserve 
those  natural  resources  and  areas  worthy 
of  special  protection,  adequate  financing 
and  compensation  for  landowners  and 
residents  will  be  necessary.  With  limited 
funds  at  both  the  State  and  local  levels  of 
government,  both  county  and  State  agen- 
cies have  stated  that  they  do  not  have 
adequate  resources  and  additional  fi- 
nancing will  be  necessary  if  planning  ef- 
forts are  to  be  effective. 

My  legislation  follows  several  basic 
precepts:  Involvement  of  the  citizens  of 
Big  Sur  in  the  planning  processes  for  the 
region;  the  retention  of  existing  jurisdic- 
tional authorities  at  the  State  and  county 
levels;  coordinated  management  among 
the  various  governmental  agencies  exer- 
cising management  authority  in  Big  Sur; 
and  limitations  on  Federal  acquisition 
powers  with  an  emphasis  on  assistance  to 
local  agencies  and  nonacqulsition  efforts 
to  retain  the  land  as  it  exists  today. 

To  accomplish  these  goals,  the  legisla- 
tion does  the  following: 

First.  It  establishes  a  Big  Sur  Area 
Council  consisting  of  representatives  of 
State,  local,  and  Federal  Governments 
with  a  predominance  of  resident  mem- 
bers. The  council's  duties  would  include 
the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
nianagemeni  plan  for  the  area,  reviewing 
and  monitoring  the  implementation  of 
the  plan  by  agencies  with  the  Big  Sur 
area,  and  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  as  to  revision  and  en- 
forcement of  the  plan. 

Second.  The  comprehensive  manage- 
ment plan  is  based  on  local  planning  ef- 
forts with  a  land  use  component  that 
shall  be  the  local  coastal  program  devel- 
oped by  Monterey  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
Counties.  In  addition,  the  plan  provides 
for  a  coordination  program,  a  community 
resources  protection  program,  a  high- 
way transportation  program,  and  a  pub- 
lic use  component.  The  plan  describes 
those  areas  of  critical  interest.  Including 
view-shed  areas  and  Important  ecological 
areas,  which  should  be  protected,  and 
enumerates  the  manner  in  which  a  vari- 
ety of  different  land  protection  mech- 
anisms at  every  level  of  government 
will  be  used  to  preserve  these  areas.  The 
P  an  will  also  identify  areas  which  have 
already  been  committed  to  substantial 
residential  or  commercial  development 
ggJJ,^  exempted  from  acquisition  by  the 

t„'J^^i^°""'^"  ^'^^  recommend  the  plan 
to  the  Secretary  and  he  will  have  the  op- 
portunity either  to  adopt  the  plan  as  sub- 
mitted, or  amend  the  plan  and  return  It 
to  the  council.  The  council  can  respond 
Will  tt  ^'■^tan-s  amendments  and  he 
win  then  incorporate  the  council's  rec- 


ommendations into  a  final  plan  for  the 
area. 

Third.  In  those  areas  outside  of  the  na- 
tional forest  or  other  areas  stated  by  the 
plan.  State  and  local  government  shall 
have  responsibility  for  implementation 
of  State  and  local  regulation.  In  the 
other  areas,  the  Forest  Service  shall  have 
the  responsibility  for  implementation  of 
the  plan.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
acquire  or  make  grants  and  assistance 
available  to  State  and  local  government 
to  acquire  interests  in  land.  The  Secre- 
tary additionally  is  authorized  to  lease 
back  lands  purchased  in  the  area,  con- 
tract with  private  or  public  agencies  for 
land  acquisitions  and  convey  properties 
which  he  has  acquired  to  local  or  State 
governments  subject  to  a  25-percent  cost 
reimbursement  and  such  other  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  act.  The  Secre- 
tary may  further  make  direct  grants  to 
the  State  and  local  governments,  or  other 
private  or  public  entities,  for  land  ac- 
quisitions in  the  area  subject  to  the  .same 
25-percent  cost  sharing  requirement. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  shall  have  no 
authority  to  acquire  any  private  property 
by  condemnation  within  the  Big  Sur  area, 
except  where  land  uses  are  substantially 
incompatible  with  the  management  plan 
or  where  the  plan  itself  provides  for  pub- 
lic access. 

I  have  Incorporated  this  broad  range 
of  options  for  land  protection  as  well  as 
a  cost-sharing  requirement  for  partici- 
pating public  and  private  agencies,  in  or- 
der to  provide  the  most  cost-effective 
approach  to  protecting  the  national  in- 
terest in  the  area.  Existing  land  use  regu- 
latory powers  at  the  State  and  local  level 
are  intended  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent in  order  to  limit  the  role  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  providing  limited  as- 
sistance to  complete  the  task  of  preserv- 
ing this  valuable  resource. 

We  have  the  opportunity  today  to  ef- 
fect a  memorable  achievement  not  only 
for  those  who  wish  to  seek  the  qualities 
of  the  Big  Sur  area  protected  for  future 
generations,  but  also  for  those  who  are 
interested  in  seeing  a  balance  of  local. 
State  and  Federal  Government  main- 
tained in  the  protection  of  nationally 
significant  areas.  By  adopting  an  ap- 
proach to  land  protection  which  incor- 
porates the  work  of  State  and  county 
governments,  and  provides  the  opportun- 
ity for  meaningful  input  into  the  plan- 
ning process  by  local  residents,  this 
magnificent  Big  Sur  area  can  be  pre- 
served with  a  minimum  of  Federal  fi- 
nancing and  a  maximum  of  local  coop- 
eration. This  legislation  presents  an  ex- 
citing challenge  to  the  people  and  the 
Congress  to  develop  a  unique  partner- 
ship that  wUl  preserve  and  protect  the 
Big  Sur  for  its  citizens  and  for  the  Na- 
tion.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Mazzoli)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  a  vote  on  Wednes- 
day, May  14.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 


have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No  233.  an 
amendment  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  bill  which  sought  to 
delete  the  $200  million  Air  Force  pro- 
curement authorization  for  the  strategic 
weapon  launcher.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright  I.  for  this  week,  on 
account  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiCHELi.  from  May  19  through  June  6. 
1980.  on  account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

I  The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Yorki  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oberstar.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
22. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whittaker)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mr    RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Ottingkr. 

Mr.  Gray  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  California  In  10  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  In  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNtTNZio  in  six  instances. 

Ms.  Holtzman  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr,  Drinan. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Solarz. 

Ms.  MncuLSKi. 

Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
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SENATE  BELLS  REFERRED 


Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  598.  An  act  to  clarify  the  circumstances 
under  which  territorial  provisions  In  licenses 
to  manufacture,  distribute,  and  sell  trade- 
marked  soft  drink  products  are  lawful  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

S.  2134.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  In  square  758  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  an  addition  to  the 
grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation;  and 

S.  2508.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Glla  River  Plma-Marlcopa  Indian 
Community  Judgment  funds  awarded  In 
dockeu  236-A,  236-B,  and  236-E  before  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILLS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  1309  An  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  improve  food  stamp  program 
fiscal  accountability  through  reductions  In 
Inaccurate  eligibility  and  benefit  deter- 
minations: to  improve  the  system  of  deduc- 
tions; to  Increase  the  specific  dollar  limita- 
tions on  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981  food  stamp  programs:  and  for 
other  purpKJses,    and 

S  2648  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year   1981 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6615  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1981 
and  1982.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


JOINT   RESOLUTION   PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  16.  1980.  pre- 
sent to  the  President,  for  his  approval. 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJ.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1980,  for  the  Department  of  Arti- 
cuiture. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly fat  3  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.) ,  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  May 
20,  1980.  at  11a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4397.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs 
and  Logistics),  transmitting  a  quarterly  re- 
port as  of  March  31.  1980.  on  the  Selected 
Reserve  recruiting  and  retention  incentive 
programs,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2134.  37 
use.  308b.  and  37  U.S.C.  308c:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

4398.  A  letter  from  the  Chelrman.  District 
of  Columbia  Law  Revision  Commission; 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission,  pursuant  to  section  4(a)  of 
Public  Law  93-379:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

4399.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regu- 
lations for  the  basic  skills  and  educational 
proficiency  program,  pursuant  to  section  431 
(d)(1)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

4400.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  Indian  Education  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4401.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Mucatlon.  transmitting  proposed  final 
regulations  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  pursuant  to  section  431(d)(1)  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4402.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Community  Services  Administration,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
extend  for  3  additional  years  the  authoriza- 
tion of  titles  I.  n.  IV.  VI.  VII.  and  tX  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

4403.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  State  Department's 
Intention  to  consent  to  a  request  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
for  permission  to  transfer  certain  U.S. -origin 
defense  equipment  to  various  European 
countries,  pursuant  to  section  3  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4404.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  Issuance  of  a 
license  for  the  export  of  certain  defense 
equipment  sold  commercially  to  Israel 
(Transmittal  No.  MC-23-80t.  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:    to  the  Committee  on  Foreign   Affairs. 

4405.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Ambassador-designate  Morris  D. 
Busby  and  by  members  of  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4406.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  James  E.  Goodby.  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Finland,  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  Public  Law  93-126:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4407.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 


made   by  'William  C.  Harrop.   Ambassador 
designate   to   Kenya   and   the   Republic   of 
Seychelles,   and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law  93-126; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4408.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  C  William  Kontos.  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Sudan,  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

4409.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Congressional  Relations,  trans- 
mitting a  report  on  political  contributions 
made  by  Phillip  R.  Trimble,  Ambassador- 
designate  to  Nepal,  and  by  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  6  of  Public  Law 
93-126:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  .\ffalrs 

4410.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting- a 
report  on  training  requirements  for  fiscal  year 
1980  under  the  International  military  educa- 
tion and  training  program  scheduled  to  be 
conducted  outside  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  section  542  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4411.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  addendum  to  the  pre- 
viously-submitted report  (Executive  Commu- 
nication No.  3543)  on  the  restrictions  im- 
posed on  the  export  to  the  Soviet  Union  ol 
phosphate  rock,  phosphatlc  fertilizers  and 
phosphoric  add  In  response  to  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  pursuant  to  section 
6(e)  of  Public  Law  96-72;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4412.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  (Antitrust  Division) .  transmitting  a 
report  covering  calendar  year  1978  on  Identi- 
cal bidding  In  advertised  public  procurement. 
pursuant  to  section  7  of  Executive  Order 
10936;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4413.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  existing  arrangements  for  the  use 
of  multiplex  technology  (LCD-80-53,  May  14, 
1980);  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations. 

4414.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Impact  of  the  Revenue  Shar- 
ing program's  audit  requirements  on  State 
and  local  governments  (GGD-80-35,  May  16, 
1980) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

4415.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a 
copy  of  an  application  by  the  Shoshone  Ir- 
rigation District  of  Powell.  Park  County. 
Wyo..  for  a  loan  under  the  Small  Reclama- 
tion Projects  Act,  pursuant  to  section  4(c) 
of  the  Act;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

4416.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  the  an- 
nual report  for  fiscal  year  1979  on  Primary 
Care  Research  and  Demonstration  Projects. 
pursuant  to  section  340(e)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 

4417.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study  of 
public  works  Investment  In  the  United  States, 
pursuant  to  section  110  of  Public  Law  95-28; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

4418.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  a  report  on  the  effect 
of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  on  the  level  of 
air  safety  during  calendar  year  1979.  pursu- 
ant to  section  107(b)  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  as  amended  (92  Stat.  1709):  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4419.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  Joint  Air  Force/Navy  alternate 
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engine  program  (PSAD-80-40,  May  9,  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations,  and  Armed  Services. 

4420.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  recovery  of  minerals  from  indus- 
trial wastes  (EMD-80-45,  May  15,  1980); 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

4421.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  better  protection  from 
fraud  for  investors  in  privately  placed  secu- 
rities iFGMSD-80-56.  May  14,  1980);  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

4422.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's enforcement  program  (CED-80-57,  May 
19,  1980) .  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committee  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  May  16,  19S0] 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R  85.  A 
bill  to  provide  a  comprehensive  system  of 
liability  and  compensation  for  oil-spUl  dam- 
age and  removal  costs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-172. 
Pt  2)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  Supple- 
mental report  on  H  R.  6899  (Rept.  No.  96- 
935,  Pt  2 ) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California:  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  7103. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Hazardous  Materials 
Tiansportatloii  Act  and  the  Tndependent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  to  authorize  addi- 
tional appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-942. 
Pt.  2)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whoifc  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Aflalrs.  H  R.  7114.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Earthquake  Hazards  Reduction  Act  of 
1977  and  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  19T4  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  funds  to  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
carry  out  the  earthquake  hazards  reduction 
program  and  the  fire  prevention  and  control 
program,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-951.  Pt.  2). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R.  4417.  A 
bill  to  provide  for  the  coordination  of  feder- 
ally supported  and  conducted  research  efforts 
regarding  the  Chesapeake  Bav.  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Rent.  No  96- 
993)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H  R.  6154.  A 
bill  to  regulate  commerce,  promote  energy 
self-sufficiency,  and  protect  the  environment, 
by  establishing  procedures  for  the  location 
construction,  and  operation  of  ocean  thermal 
enerey  conversion  facilities  and  plantshlps 
to  produce  electrlcltv  and  enert'v-lntenslve 
products  off  the  coasts  of  the  United  States- 
to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  1936  to 
make  available  certain  financial  assistance 
lor  construction  and  oneratlon  of  such  facili- 
ties and  plantshlps;  and  for  other  purposes 


with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-994).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7141.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  to  author- 
ize loans  for  the  construction  and  Improve- 
ment of  subtermlnal  storage  and  transporta- 
tion facilities  for  certain  types  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  State  plans  to  Improve  such  facil- 
ities within  the  States  or  within  a  group  of 
States  acting  together  on  a  regional  basis, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-995).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  H.R.  6386.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No.  96-996)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H  R  7036  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  re- 
vise and  extend  the  authorities  under  that 
act  relating  to  national  research  institutes. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  96-997)  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  ol  the 
Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H.R.  7297.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
for  the  Investment  of  temporarily  unneeded 
funds,  to  modify  the  authority  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  regarding  financing, 
and  to  statutorily  establish  the  ellglblUty  of 
Asian  Pacific  Americans  to  participate  in  pro- 
grams under  section  8(a)  of  the  Smsill  Busi- 
ness Act  (Rept  No  96-998)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA :  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HJi.  7115.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  activities  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1981.  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-999).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business  H.R  7259.  A  bill  to  promote  the 
ownership  of  small  businesses  by  their  em- 
ployees and  to  provide  a  means  whereby  em- 
ployees can  purchase  their  companies,  and  to 
assure  that  firms  owned  wholly  or  partly  by 
their  employees  are  eligible  for  all  forms  of 
assistance  from  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. (Rept.  No  96-1000).  Refeired 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H.R.  7289  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958  to 
authorize  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  guarantee  debentures  Issued  by  certain 
State  or  local  development  companies.  (Rept 
No  96  1001)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Who'e  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business  H.R  7250.  A  bill  to  provide  manage- 
ment and  technical  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness concerns  (Rept.  No  96-l(X)2)  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  HR  7288.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  improve  nrocurement 
opnortunlties  for  small  business  concerns; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No  96-1003)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  nf  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business  HR  ,'i612.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
8(a^  of  the  Small  Business  Act;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept  No  96-1004)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 


Business.  H.R.  6429.  A  bill  entitled  "Small 
Business  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act"; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1006.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business  H.R.  6607  A  bill  to  assist  Innova- 
tive small  businesses  by  strengthening  their 
role  In  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment and  by  fostering  their  Informa- 
tion and  growth  In  the  economy,  and  to  en- 
courage investment  in  small  businesses; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1006.  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H.R.  7298  A  bUI  to  facilitate  the 
operations  of  the  office  of  the  Chief  Counsel 
for  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration; with  amendment  (Rept.  No  96- 
1007.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  SmaU 
BuElness.  HR.  5103.  A  bill  to  provide  for  bet- 
ter access  to  the  Federal  courts  for  small 
businesses  and  others  with  small  to  moder- 
ate size  claims,  to  expand  the  duties  of  the 
Office  of  Advocacy  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No  96-1008,  Pt.  1). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  NEDZI:  Conunlttee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R  7301.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  for  other  purposes;  -with 
amendment  (Rept  No  96-1009)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R  4975  A  bill  to  establish 
the  Orange  Coast  National  Urban  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  96-1010).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  Slate  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R.  6666  A 
bin  to  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the  Coast 
Guard  Reserve:  with  amendment  iRept.  No 
96-1011).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the    Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York:  Conmilttee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  H.R  6979  A 
bill  to  Improve  coastal  management  In  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept  No  96-1012)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R.  7321  A  bill  to 
establish  a  national  tourism  policy,  a  Cabi- 
net-level coordinating  council,  and  a  board 
to  develop  and  formulate  a  marketing  and 
Implementing  plan  to  carry  out  the  national 
tourism  policy  and  a  promotional  program  to 
further  enhance  travel  to  the  United  States 
by  foreign  visitors,  with  amendment  (Rept 
No  96-1013).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  -Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  HR  7320  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  for  fiscal  year 
1981  (Rept  No  96-1014).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  HR  6811  A  bill  to 
provide  for  Increased  U  S  participation  In 
the  International  Development  Association, 
to  provide  for  US  participation  In  the  Afri- 
can Development  Bank,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No  9'!-1015)  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union, 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R  7020  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  pro- 
vide authorities  to  respond  to  releases  of  haz- 
ardous waste  from  inactive  hazardous  waste 
sites  which  endaneer  public  health  and  the 
environment  to  establish  a  Hazardous  Waste 
Response  Fund  to  be  funded  by  a  system  of 
fees,  to  establish  prohibitions  and  require- 
ments concerning  Inactive  hazardous  waste 
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sites,  to  provide  for  liability  of  persons  re- 
sponsible for  releases  of  hazardous  waste  at 


the  act.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment   (Rent.    No.   96-1026).   Referred    to   the 


7(e).  7(h).  7(1),  and  7(1)  of  the  Small  Busl- 
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sites,  to  provide  for  liability  of  persons  re- 
sponsible for  releases  of  hazardous  waste  at 
such  sites,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
amendment  i  Rept  No  90-1016)  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York :  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  6310.  A 
bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
years  1981.  1982.  and  1983  to  carry  out  the 
Atlantic  Tunas  Corivention  Act  of  1975;  with 
amendment  Rept  No  96-1017).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  REUSS:  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  H.R.  7244  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Bret  ton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
to  authorize  consent  to  an  increase  In  the 
United  States  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  iRept.  No  96-1018).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HR.  7217  A  bill  to  enact  cer- 
tain provision  relative  to  units  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  System  in  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
I  Rept  No.  96-1019).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  FOLEY  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H  R.  7018.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act 
until  September  30.  1981;  with  amendment 
'Rept.  No  96-1020).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union, 

Mr  BROOKS;  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  H  R.  7072.  A  bill  to  amend  sec- 
tions 5702  and  5704  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  ma.ximum  rates  for  per 
diem  and  actual  subsistence  expenses  and 
mUeage  allowances  of  Goverrunent  employees 
on  official  travel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept  No,  96-1021).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS;  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R  7336  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  provide  for  adequate  supplies  of  heli- 
um for  future  energv  efficlencv  and  conser- 
vation purposes,  and  for  other  purposes- 
with  amendment  iRept,  No.  9&-1022  Pt  1) 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  HR  7306  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  orderlv  dlsoosal  of  certain  Federal 
lands  in  Nevada  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  other  lands  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin 
and  for  other  purpcses  i  Rept  No.  96-1023) 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  LT3ALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  H  R  3  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Act  to  Establish  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of  California 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendment 
I  Rept,  No  96-10241  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  STAGGERS  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H  R  7104  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Safety  Act  of  1970  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept  No 
96-1025),  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  S  2475  A  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act.  'Trnprovlng  Auto- 
motive Efficiency,  to  exempt  verv  low  volume 
automobile  manufacturers  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  to  encouraee  Increase 
of  the  domestic  value  added  content  In  la- 
bor and  materials  of  foreign  automobiles 
sold  in  the  United  States,  to  extend  the  time 
available  to  all  manufacturers  for  carry  for- 
ward or  carry  back  of  credits  earned  under 


the  act,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  96-1026).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H  R.  7105.  A  bill  entitled; 
"National  Hostel  System  Act  of  1980"  (Rept. 
No.  96-1027.  Pt.l).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
HR.  7264.  A  bill  to  strengthen  farm  market 
prices  and  farm  Income  by  providing  a  fair 
and  equitable  long-term  producer  storage 
program  for  wheat  and  feed  grains;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1029).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor:  H.R.  27.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966  to  extend  the  authori- 
zations of  appropriations  contained  in  such 
Acts:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No  96-1030). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Concurrent  Resolution  332, 
Resolution  disapproving  certain  regulations 
submitted  to  the  Congress  on  April  24.  1980. 
with  respect  to  the  law-related  education 
program  authorized  under  sections  346.  347, 
and  348  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965  (Rept.  No.  96-1032), 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  4536.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
to  provide  for  the  eligibility  of  certain  In- 
school  youth  for,  and  for  the  certification 
and  referral  of  such  youth  to.  Jobs  under  the 
targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  program;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1033,  Pt.  1), 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS;  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  6711.  A  bill  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  youth  training  and  em- 
ployment programs  and  Improve  such  pro- 
grams, to  extend  the  authorization  of  the 
private  sector  Initiative  program,  to  author- 
ize Intensive  and  remedial  education  pro- 
grams for  youths,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1034).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  May  19.  1980] 
Mr.   REUSS;    Committee  on  Banking.   Pi- 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs.  Supplemental  Re- 
port on  H.R.  7262   (Rept.  No.  96-979,  Pt.  2) 
Referred    to   the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Report  on  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  1st  session.  96th  Congress 
(Rept.  No.  96-1036).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTLVLLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports  were  delivered   to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Submitted    May    16,    1980] 

Mr.  FOLEY:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  7121.  A  bill  entitled  'Soybean  Emer- 
gency Act  of  1980",  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  legislative  days  with  instructions 
to  report  back  to  the  House  as  provided  in 
section  401(b)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (Rept. 
No.  96-1031.  Pt.   1).   Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H  R  6626.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and 
modify  the  terms  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration programs  under  sections  7(a), 


7(e).  7(h).  7(1).  and  7(1)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  sections  501  and  502  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  to  ex- 
empt  Small  Business  Administration  loans 
from  the  environmental  impact  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969.  and  to  limit  the  annual  amount 
of  Small  Business  Administration  loans, 
guarantees,  and  other  obligations  or  com- 
mitments to  the  extent  or  amounts  provided 
in  appropriation  Acts,  With  amendment,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  27.  1980.  for  consideration  of  such 
provisions  of  section  102ib)  of  said  bill  and 
setlon  106  of  said  amendment  as  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  under 
cl  l(n),  rule  X.  (Report  No.  96-1028.  Pt.  1) 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


MEMORIALS 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows : 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
H  R.  7380,  A  bin  to  establish  the  Big  Sur 
Coast  Area  in  the  State  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CONABLE; 
H  R    7381    A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954   to   provide   for  the 
establishment  of  and  the  deduction  of  con- 
tributions to.  education  savings  accounts  and 
housing  savings  accounts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel) ; 
HR.   7382    A   bill   to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  certain  divi- 
dends received  by  life  Insurance  companies: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HOLT: 
HR  7383,  A  bill  to  provide  for  reconstruc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son Memorial  Bridge,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to    the    Committee    on    Public    Works   and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland   (for 
himself.  Mr.   Clay,  Mrs.   Chisholm. 
Mr.  Dices,  Mr.  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,    Mr.    Leland,    Mr.    Rangel, 
and  Mr,  Stokes)  : 
H  R,  7384,  A  bill  to  amend  section  1979  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  that  States, 
municipalities,     and    agencies    or    units    of 
government  thereof,  may  be  sued  under  the 
provisions  of  such  section;  to  establish  rules 
of    liability    with    respect    to    such    States, 
municipalities,  and  agencies  or  units  of  gov- 
ernment thereof;  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania; 
H.R.  7385,  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  land 
and  facilities  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   MURPHY   of   New   York    (for 
himself,  Mr.   Breattx,  and  Mr,  Fob- 
SYTHE)    (by  request)  : 
H  R,  7386.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VI  of  the 
Federal    Land   Policy   and   Management  Act 
of  1976.  as  amended  (43  USC,  1701  et  seq  ) 
to  establish  the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey 
National  Conservation  Area.  Idaho:   Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  UDALL   (by  request): 
H  R.  7387.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  assess- 
ment of  certain  fees  assessed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  In  connection  with  the 
probate  of  estates  of  Indians;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
472.  The  SPE^AKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Federal  fuel  tax;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

H  R.  654;   Mr.  Vandee  Jagt. 

HR    1297;  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  5033:  Mr.  Roybal. 

H-R.  5499 ;   Mr.  Brodhead  and  Mr.  Garcia. 

HR  5610;  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr  Sabo.  Mr. 
Seiberling,  and  Mr.  Grisham. 

HR.  6171:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  IXtncan 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr 
Martin,  and  Mr.  Goldwateh. 

HR  6894;  Mr  Drinan,  Mr.  Mftchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr  MxmPHY  of 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Zef- 
eretti,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lederer, 
Mr  Gray,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Downey,  and  Mr, 

SCHEUER. 

HR.  6969:  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr, 
Montgomery.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Duncan 
of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  McDonald, 
Mr,  Pindley.  Mr.  Ichord,  Mr.  Wyatt,  Mr. 
Hutto,  and  Mr.  Erdahl. 

HR.  7093:  Mr.  Railsback, 

HR,  7157:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R  7218:  Ms,  Chisholm.  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.  Mr.  Diggs.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr  B>ans  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr  Gray.  Mr.  Hawkins.  Mr  Le- 
land. Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr  Stewart.  Mr  Stokes.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr 
John  L  Burton.  Mr.  Eckhardt,  Mr  Weiss. 
Mr,  Edwards  of  California.  Mr  Stark,  Mr 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr  Mar- 
key.  Mr  Vento.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr  Won  Pat. 
Mr  KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Patterson. 
Mr,  KoGovsEK.  Mr  Carh.  Mr.  Udall  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr,  Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Whittaker, 

H  J.  Res.  451 :  Mr.  Moffett. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXIT,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 
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353.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Petition  of  the 
City  Council,  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  relative  to 
appropriations  for  Urban  Gardening  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

354.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 
York,  NY,,  relative  to  Federal  assistance  for 
free  public  libraries;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

355.  Also,  petition  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Methodist  Church.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind..  relative  to  redress  for  the 
denial  of  due  process  to  Japanese  Americans 
during  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  R.   5200 
By  Mr  H"YDE; 
— On   page   8.    line    12.    after   "805,",    Insert 
"(a)". 

On  page  8.  line  21.  strike  out  the  close 
quotation  mark  and  the  period  which  fol- 
lows. 

On  page  8,  Immediately  after  line  21,  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title.  It  is  not  unlawful  for  a  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  appraising  real 
property  to  take  into  consideration  or  to 
report  to  the  person  for  whom  the  appraisal 
is  being  performed  all  factors  showm  by  docu- 
mentation to  be  relevant  to  the  appraiser's 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  property  Pro- 
vided. That  such  factors  are  not  used  by  the 
appraiser  to  discriminate  against  any  person 
for  the  purpose  of  denying  rights  guaranteed 
by  this  title." 


H.R,   6974 
By  Mr,  MARRIOTT; 
— At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title; 

TITLE  X— RESPONSES  TO  MX  MPS  SYS- 
TEM IMPACT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
DEFENSE 

Sec.  1001.  No  land  may  be  acquired  by,  and 
no  public  land  made  available  to.  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  for  the  deployment  of  any 
part  of  the  MX  MPS  system  until  the  Sec- 
retan,'  of  Defense  has  provided  the  Congress 
and  the  States  affected  with  the  following — 

(1)    a   detailed    report    setting    forth    the 


specific  social,  economic,  and  environmental 
impacts  of  the  MX  MPS  system  on  the  peo- 
ple, lands,  and  resources  affected,  and  detail- 
ing the  amount  of  public  land  to  be  partially 
or  completely  closed  to  any  or  all  public 
use.  and  setting  forth  any  circumstances 
which  would  require  the  use  of  area  security, 
rather  than  point  security,  for  the  system. 

(2)  a  complete  written  plan  which  details 
the  methods  of  addressing  the  social  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  impacts  of  the 
MX  MPS  system  so  sis  to  minimize  the  nega- 
tive effects  of  such  impacts,  and  Including 
specific  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  eliminate 
delays  In  delivering  necessary  Impact  aid 
funds  to  affected  States,  counties  and  com- 
munities; 

(3)  a  thorough  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
basing  parts  of  the  MX  MPS  system  in  more 
than  two  States,  so  as  to  minimize  the  social 
economic,  and  environmental  Impacts  on  any 
single  State. 

By  Mrs   SCHROEDER; 
— At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  X— BONUS  SEA   PAT 
BONUS   SEA   PAY    FOE   EXTENDED   SEA    DUTT 

Sec,  1001.  (a)(1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  Stites  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  305a  the  following  new  section: 
"§  305b.  Special  pay;    extended  sea  duty 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  who  serves  a 
period  of  sea  duty  of  not  less  than  84  con- 
secutive days  may  be  paid  special  pay  for 
extended  sea  duty  under  this  section  for  any 
month  during  which  any  part  of  such  sea 
duty  occurs.  The  rate  of  special  pay  under 
this  section  may  not  exceed  the  rate  of  spe- 
cial pay  for  duty  subject  to  hostile  fire  In 
effect  under  section  310  of  this  title  at  the 
time  the  sea  duty  Is  performed. 

"(b)  Special  pay  under  this  section  la  In 
addition  to  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to 
which  a  member  Is  entitled,  except  that  a 
member  may  not  be  paid  special  pay  under 
this  section  and  under  section  310  of  this 
title  for  the  same  month. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section  ". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  305a  the  follow- 
ing new  item; 
"305b.  Special  pay:  extended  sea  duty  " 

(b)  Section  305b  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a) .  shall  apply 
to  sea  duty  beginning  after  November  1. 
1979. 
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(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Vice  President  (Mr. 
Monoale;  . 


PRAYER 


I 


The  Right  Reverend  John  M.  Allin, 
presiding  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray : 

Holy  Spirit  of  God.  only  source  of 
justice  and  peace,  whose  power  is  love, 
quicken  our  senses,  stimulate  our  minds, 
cleanse  our  lives,  so  that  our  human  wills 
respond  to  Thy  divme  will  and  that, 
through  mercy  and  forgiveness,  the  lov- 
ing relations  offered  by  Thee  will  be 
shared  Increasingly  in  justice  and  peace 
among  all  races  of  people  on  Earth. 

Help  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  to  pray  and 
to  serve  for  the  deliverance  of  all  who 
suffer  hunger,  deprivation,  injustice,  and 
oppression. 

Use  our  talents  and  resources  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  Nation  to  enable  the 
healthy  growth  and  fulfillment  of  every 
human  being,  so  that  each  can  offer  ac- 
ceptable gifts  and  services  beneficial  to 
wholesome  life 

In  thanksgiving  for  the  opportunity  to 
offer  our  best  to  Thee  in  the  service  of 
others,  accept  our  prayers  in  the  name 
of  the  Saviour  and  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 


RECOGNmON    OP   THE    MAJORITY 

LEADER 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  FROM  MAINE 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  certificate  of  appointment  of 
Mr.  George  J.  Mitchell  as  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Maine. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jection, the  certificate  of  appointment 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
CBmncATT  or  Appointmtnt 
To  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States : 

This  Is  to  certify  that  pursuant  to  the 
power  vested  In  me  bv  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  State 


of  Maine,  I.  Joseph  E.  Brennan,  the  governor 
of  Maine  do  hereby  appoint  George  J 
Mitchell  a  Senator  from  Maine  to  represent 
Maine  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
until  the  vacancy  therein  caused  by  the  res- 
ignation of  Edmund  S.  Muskle.  Is  filled  by 
election  as  provided  by  law. 

Witness:  His  excellency  our  governor.  Jo- 
seph E.  Brennan,  and  oiu-  seal  hereto  affixed 
at  Augusta,  Maine  this  seventeenth  day  of 
May.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1980. 

Joseph  E.  Brennan, 

Governor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  U  the  Sena- 
tor-designate will  present  himself  at  the 
desk,  the  oath  of  ofBce  will  be  admin- 
istered to  him. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maine,  escorted  by 
Mr.  Cohen,  advanced  to  the  desk  of  the 
Vice  President:  the  oath  prescribed  by 
law  was  administered  to  him  by  the  Vice 
President,  and  he  subscribed  to  the  oath 
in  the  ofBcial  oath  book. 

[Applause,  Senators  rising]. 


RECESS  FOR  5  MINUTES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  for  5  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate, 
at  11:35,  recessed  until  11:40  a.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pryor). 


MAJORITY  PARTY  APPOINTMENTS 
TO  STANDING  COMMITTEES 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  Senate  resolution 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reso- 
lution will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
S    Res.  439 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  439)  making  certain 
Majority  Party  appointments  to  standing 
committees. 

Resolved,  That  Senator  Mitchell  of  Maine 
be.  and  he  is  hereby,  assigned  as  a  member 
of  the  following  committees: 

Budget,  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  vice 
Paul  E.  Tsongas.  resigned. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolution  iS  Res.  439)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EUROPEAN  COMMUNITY  SANCTIONS 
AGAINST  IRAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  meetings  over  the  weekend  in  Naples, 
the  members  of  the  European  Com- 
munity decided  to  impose  limited  eco- 
nomic sanctions  on  Iran  in  response  to 
the  seizure  of  the  American  hostages.  No 
contracts  for  goods  or  services  signed 
after  November  4,  1979.  will  be  honored 
between  the  European  Community  na- 
tion.? and  Iran. 

The  January  13.  1980,  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution  would  have 
resulted  in  the  imposition  of  full  eco- 
nomic sanctions;  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  this  resolution.  Under  the  U.N. 
formula,  economic  sanctions  would  in- 
volve abrogation  of  all  existing  contracts, 
including  those  signed  before  November 
4,  1979.  At  the  European  Community 
meeting  on  April  22,  1980,  the  E.C.  na- 
tions left  the  impression  that  they  would 
impose  these  full  sanctions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  "decisive  progress"  toward  free- 
ing the  hostages.  Therefore,  the  Euro- 
pean Community  decision  to  impose  only 
partial  sanctions  is  a  cause  for  some 
disappointment. 

Iran  faces  mounting  internal  prob- 
lems Economic  difficulties  are  growing, 
ethnic  separatism  is  increasing,  the  So- 
viet military  presence  on  Iran's  borders 
is  ever  more  threatening.  The  hostage 
issue  has  been  a  major  distraction,  pre- 
venting the  Iranian  Government  from 
concentrating  its  energies  on  problems 
that  are  more  increasingly  urgent. 
American  policy  is  not  intended  to  has- 
ten the  disintegration  of  Iran:  No  na- 
tion can  benefit  from  Iran's  disintegra- 
tion except  the  Soviet  Union.  American 
policy  is  intended  to  convince  the  Ira- 
nian Government  that  the  hostages 
should  be  freed.  The  sanctions  imposed 
by  the  European  Community  nations 
should  reinforce  this  point. 

The  newly  elected  Iranian  Parliament 
will  convene  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
The  Ayatollah  Khomeini  has  repeatedly 
said  that  the  Parliament  will  decide  the 
hostage  issue.  The  Parliament  will  best 
serve  Iran's  interests  by  moving  quickly 
to  free  the  hostages  so  that  Iran  can 
confront  its  other  problems  without  this 
distraction. 
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RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  if  he  wishes  me  to  yield  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  good  friend. 


This    bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE   NEED   TO   SEE   CLEARLY   THE 
GENOCIDE   CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a  re- 
cent editorial  subtitled  "An  Obituary  for 
Cambodia"  might  have  been  more  prop- 
erly titled  "An  Obituary  for  Moral  Man." 
Man's  intellectual  history  spells  out 
moral  philosophy  to  guide  our  behavior. 
Yet  man's  history  abounds  with  example 
after  example  of  deeds  that  not  only 
deny  that  moral  guidance  but  trample  it 
in  disgust  underfoot. 

True,  only  a  small  portion  of  human- 
ity ever  commits  these  heinous  crimes. 
But  the  rest  of  us  are  implicated  in  the 
deeds  by  their  mere  existence  in  human 
history. 

That  implication  turns  to  indictment 
when  we  fail  to  speak  out  against  these 
atrocities.  Jean  Lacouture,  an  influential 
French  journalist,  perhaps  feels  that 
complicity  more  strongly  than  most.  As 
he  observes: 

This  feeling  of  urgency,  of  the  moral  ob- 
ligation to  speak  for  the  Cambodian  peo- 
ple, reduced  now  to  slavery  In  the  name 
of  "Revolution."  Is  not  Inspired  solely  by 
shame.  As  far  as  self-crltlcism  goes.  It  Is 
both  feeble  and  useless  to  claim  that  we 
were  misled,  cheated,  thus  becoming  the 
unwitting  vehicles  for  mendacious  and 
criminal  propaganda,  naive  spokesmen  for 
Tyranny-in-the-name-of-Preedom.  Such 

claims  could  only  be  Justified  If.  In  making 
them,  we  sought  and  found  release — if.  with 
our  vision  newly  cleansed,  unencumbered 
and  sharpened,  we  firmly  resolved  to  see  the 
world  differently  after  the  terrible  Cam- 
bodian misunderstanding. 

Lacouture's  self-incrimination  re- 
minds me  so  vividly  of  the  world's  reac- 
tion to  the  revelation  of  Nazi  horrors 
in  Germany.  The  parallels  are  too  ob- 
vious to  have  to  be  drawn.  What  I  want 
to  ask  is  why  did  we  need  yet  another 
parallel  instance  of  genocide  in  our  time 
to  draw  these  lessons  from? 

Did  we  need  yet  another  example  so 
that  we  can  intellectualize  on  the  hor- 
rors man  is  capable  of  committing?  We 
did  not  need  this  latest  instance  to  re- 
mind us.  We  certainly  do  not  need 
another. 

Lacouture  speaks  of  the  only  possible 
way  to  rationalize  these  acts  in  Cam- 
bodia: if  with  cleansed,  unencumbered 
and  sharpened  vision  we  saw  the  world 
differently.  'What  I  want  to  know  is  how 
many  times  does  our  vision  need  cleans- 
ing? How  many  time  do  we  need  to 
have  our  cataracts  removed?  How  many 
times  must  we  have  our  rose-colored 
perceptions  stripped  away?  Not  only 
stripped  away  but  trampled  contemp- 
tuously. 

Nazi  horrors  shocked  us,  but  did  we  see 
clearly?  Apparently  not.  We  have  still 
done  nothing  to  prevent  genocide. 

Genocide  is  not  an  isolated  instance. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  ourselves  and 
to  future  generations  to  understand 
that.  And  not  only  to  understand  that, 
but  to  act  on  that  understanding.  We 
must  act  now  to  prevent  genocide. 

The  Senate  can  act.  We  can  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention.  TTiis  conven- 
tion recognizes  that  outrages  against 
humanity  do  occur— outrages  that  need 
the  formal  censure  of  the  entire  world. 


The  Genocide  Convention  is  a  highly 
visible  symbol  of  our  commitment  to 
preventing  genocide.  Genocide — that 
most  heinous  crime  that  denies  an  en- 
tire group  its  most  basic  right,  the  right 
to  live.  The  Genocide  Convention  ex- 
presses our  hope  that  genocide  never 
again  occur.  But  it  does  more  than  sim- 
ply express  that  hope;  it  pledges  our  ac- 
tions to  prevent  genocide. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  that  pledge.  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
to  ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 


RECOGNITION    OF    THE    MINORITY 
LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  is  recognized. 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  CAPT. 
CHARLES    MCMILLAN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  past 
Sunday  it  was  my  privilege  to  attend  a 
memorial  service  for  Capt.  Charles  Mc- 
Millan, of  Corryton.  Tenn.,  who  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  his  country  during 
the  aborted  rescue  mission  to  recover  the 
American  hostages  in  Iran. 

I  spoke  at  that  service  of  Captain 
McMillan's  courage,  his  devotion  to  duty, 
his  representation  of  what  is  best  about 
America  and  Americans. 

In  a  final  tribute  to  this  gallant  officer, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  my  remarks  at  the 
memorial  service  at  the  Union  Baptist 
Church  in  Knoxnlle  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Tribute  to  Capt.  Charles  T.  McMillan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McMillan,  Congressman 
Duncan,  fellow  Tennesseans. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  and.  yet.  deeply 
proud  to  be  with  you  today  to  honor  Air 
Force  Captain  Charles  T.  McMillan 

I  did  not  knew  Captain  McMillan.  But  I 
have  known  many  men  like  him  durlne 
the  course  of  my  life.  They  were  the  men  In 
the  foreftf  of  Europe,  on  the  beaches  of 
Normandy.  In  the  waters  of  the  Pacific.  In 
the  hills'  of  Korea,  and  In  the  Jungles  of 
Vietnam. 

They  were,  and  remain,  the  best  the  United 
States  has  to  offer  the  world. 

They  were,  and  remain,  the  embodiment  of 
the  very  finest  thread  of  the  American  fabric 

FYom  generation  to  generation,  through- 
out the  course  of  this  nation's  history, 
valiant  young  men  like  Captain  McMillan 
have  stepped  forward  to  serve  their  country 
In  Its  times  of  peril. 

We  owe  them  a  very  great  debt. 

Sadly.  It  Is  a  debt  we  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  all  too  often  In  recent  years. 

But  that  Is  not  the  case  with  Captain 
McMillan  and  the  seven  brave  men  who  gave 
their  lives  with  him  in  Iran. 

All  the  people  of  this  nation,  indeed,  all 
the  people  of  the  F^ee  World,  are  as  one  In 
their  admiration  of  those  eight  courageous 
Americans. 

And  they  are  as  one  in  their  sympathy  for 
the  loved  ones  and  the  friends  who  remain 
behind. 

There  Is  no  hlrrher  trlbut*  that  we  as 
Americans,  can  afford  to  Captain  McMillan 
than  to  say  that  he  died  In  the  service  of 
his  country. 


There  is  no  higher  tribute  that  we.  as  hu- 
man beings,  can  afford  to  Captain  McMillan 
than  to  say  that  he  sacrificed  his  life  to  save 
the  lives  and  win  the  freedom  of  others 

There  Is  no  more  courageous  act 

There  Is  no  greater  s-Acrlfice 

There  Is  no  higher  calling 

And  although  our  fifty-three  (5G>  coun- 
tr\Tnen  remain  hostage  In  Iran  the  bravery 
and  sacrifice  of  Captain  McMillan  and  his 
comrades  was  not  In  vain 

For  in  their  effort,  they  demon8trat«d  to 
all  the  world  that  we  remain  a  people  deter- 
mined to  protect  our  citizens  from  terrorism 
and  domination;  that  we  remain  a  people  of 
compassion  for  those  held  In  bondage  and 
oppression;  that  we  remain  a  citadel  of 
strength,  of  freedom,  of  hope;  that  we  re- 
main. America. 

The  people  of  the  world  should  see  this 
and  they  should  take  heart. 

I  believe  they  do. 

I  believe  that,  for  as  surely  as  they  see  a 
saddened,  weary  and  angry  America,  they 
also  see  an  America  of  voung  men  and 
women  whose  devotion  to  God  and  country 
Is  unwavering,  whose  dedication  to  freedom 
and  Justice  is  unalterable. 

Mr  and  Mrs  McMillan,  your  son  was  such 
an  American.  Bv  his  actions  and  his  sacrlflce. 
he  honored  himself.  He  honored  you  He 
honored  his  country 

And  Just  as  we  shall  not  forget  our  obliga- 
tion to  those  53  Americans  still  prisoners  In 
Iran,  we  shall  not  forget  our  debt  to  Captain 
McMillan. 

I  pray  that  is  some  measure  of  solace  to 
you  In  your  time  of  grief. 

Thank  you  and  may  God  bless  you. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  SENATOR 
MITCHELL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  our  new  col- 
league from  Maine  iMr.  Mttchkll)  on 
his  formal  oath  taking  upon  joining  the 
Senate  and  his  appointment  to  commit- 
tees. 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  senatorial  ca- 
reer. We  look  forward  to  working  with 
him. 

DEATH  OF  ROBIN  CRANSTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  was  with 
great  sadness  that  I  learned  this  week- 
end of  the  death  of  Robin  Cranston,  the 
eldest  son  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  California.  Senator  Alan  Cranston. 

Robin,  only  32  years  of  age.  died  Fri- 
day evening  of  injuries  sustained  in  an 
automobUe  accident  the  previous  week- 
end. 

Senator  Cranston  spent  much  of  this 
past  week  at  his  son's  bedside,  as  did 
Robin  s  younger  brother.  Kim. 

The  loss  of  one  so  young,  so  vital,  with 
so  verv  much  still  to  give,  is  an  incom- 
prehensible tragedy  for  the  Cranston 
family. 

I  know  I  speak  for  us  all  in  extending 
our  prayers  and  heartfelt  condolences  to 
Senator  Cranston  and  his  family. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  HARRY 
F.  BYRD.  JR. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
need  for  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  have  remaining 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.     „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 
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Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 


THE  CHRYSLER  AID  PLAN 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  May  10,  the  Chrysler  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  announced  approval 
of  commitment  of  $1.5  billion  in  Fed- 
eral loan  guarantees  to  assist  Chrysler 
Corp..  of  which  $500  million  may  be 
.ssued  at  once. 

The  Board's  action  is  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  Congress.  Under  the  pro- 
vision of  Public  Law  96-185,  which 
authorized  Federal  guarantees,  the  fi- 
nancing plan  advanced  by  the  adminis- 
tration will  take  effect  unless  specifically 
disapproved  by  the  Congress  within  15 
days  of  the  formal  submission  of  the 
plan  to  the  congressional  committees 
having  jurisdiction.  This  review  period 
will  expire  on  May  27. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  will  conduct  a  hearing  to  review 
the  loan  guarantee  plan  advanced  by 
the  Board. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pkox- 
JURE),  stated  on  May  12  that  the  hear- 
ing will  call  into  question  the  details  of 
the  plan  and  its  conformance  with  the 
requirements  in  the  law  for  "reasonable 
reassurance"  of  repayment  of  the  $1.5 
billion  in  federally  guaranteed  loans. 

This  is  appropriate,  and  indeed  nec- 
essary. 

During  consideration  of  the  legislation 
which  authorized  the  Chrysler  loan 
guarantees  last  year,  I  spoke  at  some 
length  and  in  considerable  detail  in 
opposition  to  the  bill.  And  while  a  num- 
ber of  improvements  were  made  in  the 
legislation  during  its  course  through  the 
Congress,  on  final  passage  I  could  not 
support  it. 

Many  of  those  Representatives  and 
Senators  who  argued  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  stressed  the  provisions  writ- 
ten into  It  to  protect  the  taxpayers  from 
potential  loss  of  $1.5  billion.  Chief  among 
these  provisions  were  requirements  that 
there  be  "reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment" of  guaranteed  loans  and  that 
financing  plans  be  found  to  be  "realistic 
and  feasible." 

For  miy  own  part,  I  found  these 
requirements  inadequate,  because  the 
terms  used  were  not  closely  defined  and 
enormous  fiexibllity  was  given  the  Loan 
Guarantee  Board  in  meeting  the  stand- 
ards of  the  act. 

Moreover,  although  the  law  set  forth 
targets  for  a  total  of  $1.43  billion  in  non- 
Federal  assistance  to  Chrysler,  it  also 
included  a  subsection  permitting  the 
Board  to  modify  the  required  amounts 
of  such  private  sector  support  "as 
necessary." 

In  effect,  the  law  simply  made  avail- 
able $1.5  billion  in  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees under  any  plan  the  Board  recom- 
mended—as long  as  the  total  of  orivate 
assistance  reached  $1.43  billion,  and  as 
long  as  Congress  did  not  veto  the  plan. 

The  plan  submitted  to  Congress  would 
appear  to  demon-strate  the  unwisdom  of 
such  broad  fiexibility.  From  the  Treasury 
Department's  description  of  the  plan  Is- 


sued May  10,  it  is  apparent  that  not  one 
dime  of  new  credit  has  been  extended  to 
Chrysler  by  any  financial  institution,  do- 
mestic or  foreign.  Instead,  there  have 
been  $642  million  in  concessions  and  de- 
ferrals deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  the 
'"economic  equivalent"  of  new  credits. 

The  Board  also  has  counted  as  income 
from  disposition  of  Chrysler  assets  a  sum 
of  $250  million  deemed  to  be  a  minimum 
market  value  of  Chrysler  Financial  Corp.. 
for  which  there  is  no  buyer.  Similarly,  it 
counted  $171  million  from  disposal  of 
"surplus  real  estate" — again  with  no  firm 
purchase  offer. 

In  these  and  other  areas,  the  Board  has 
repeatedly  stretched  its  discretionary  au- 
thority to  the  very  limit,  if  indeed  it  has 
not  exceeded  it.  One  target  required  in 
the  law  is  $50  million  to  be  raised  by  sale 
of  additional  equity  securities.  The  Board 
has  not  merely  "modified"  this  require- 
ment— it  has  abolished  it.  There  is  to  be 
no  new  equity  financing  under  the  plan 
presented  to  Congress. 

Besides  binding  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  the  Board  has  proceeded  on  some 
highly  questionable  economic  assump- 
tions. 

In  summary,  the  Board  is  telling  us 
that  even  though  the  economy  is  head- 
ing into  a  recession:  even  though  auto- 
mobile sales  are  in  a  deep  trough;  even 
though  imports  are  a  serious  challenge, 
especially  in  the  small  car  field:  and  even 
though  Chrysler's  market  share  is  run- 
ning below  projection,  it  is  safe  to  put  at 
risk  $1.5  billion  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
on  this  faltering  corporation. 

Specifically,  these  questions  should  be 
considered  closely  by  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate : 

A  consultant's  letter  to  the  Board  af- 
firms that  Chrysler's  loss  estimates  for 
1980  have  increased  from  an  original 
level  of  $436  million  to  $746  million.  Some 
analysts  have  predicted  the  loss  will 
reach  $1.2  billion  in  1980.  If  the  loss  fig- 
ure remains  on  the  high  side,  wiU  not  the 
firm  have  to  draw  down  the  loan  guar- 
antee at  a  pace  faster  than  that  pro- 
jected in  the  operating  plan?  If  so,  will 
the  plan  still  be  "realistic  and  feasible"? 

Treasury  staff  economic  assumptions 
for  the  aggregate  economy  were  based  on 
forecasts  of  the  leading  private  models  as 
of  February,  showing  a  mild  recession: 
Chrysler  assumptions  in  its  1980  profit 
budget  show  the  CPI  growing  at  an  aver- 
age of  10.5  percent.  If  the  private  fore- 
casts for  the  economy  as  a  whole  are 
correct — and  they  are  higher  than 
Chrysler's — and  the  private  forecasts  are 
assumed  to  be  on  the  low  side,  what  as- 
surance can  the  Board  make  that 
Chrysler's  operating  plan  can  succeed  in 
a  less  favorable  environment  than  that 
assumed? 

In  December,  Chrysler  forecast  an  in- 
crease from  its  1979  level  of  9  percent  of 
the  car  and  truck  market  to  10.5  percent 
in  1980  and  over  11  percent  in  1981.  The 
1980  market  share  has  now  been  reduced 
from  10.5  percent  to  9.5  percent  without 
corresponding  adjustments  in  the  1981 
projection.  At  the  end  of  April,  Chrysler's 
share  of  the  car  market  (excluding 
trucks)  was  at  9.8  percent — considerably 
below  the  earlier  projection.  The  trend 
for  Chrysler  seems  to  be  dropping,  not 


rising.  Should  this  trendline  continue, 
what  are  the  prospects  for  the  viability  of 
the  operating  plan  in  the  1981,  1982,  and 
1983  model  years? 

In  the  May  1-10.  1980  period  alone,  it 
is  reported  that  Chrysler's  sales  were  off 
by  56.9  percent  from  the  1979  level. 
Should  this  trend  not  be  reversed  by  the 
new  cash  rebate  program  of  the  firm, 
what  assurances  will  we  have  that  an  in- 
fusion of  taxpayer  funds  will  either  turn 
around  the  trend  in  declining  market 
share,  or  bring  the  firm  into  a  profitable 
position  in  1981? 

The  Treasury  staff  notes  that  Chrys- 
ler appears  to  be  estimating  the  same 
trend  for  its  sales  as  the  trend  for  sales 
by  General  Motors  and  Ford.  In  light  of 
past  performance  of  the  firm,  is  this  a 
valid  projection? 

The  staff  noted  that  Chrysler  may  be 
overestimating  the  future  size  of  the 
U.S.  auto  market  in  1981  and  1982  with 
a  partial  offsetting  underestimate  in  1983 
and  concludes,  "if  the  private  forecasters 
prove  to  be  correct,  Chrysler  faces  a  sig- 
nificant revenue  and  profit  loss  in  1981 
and  1982  with  a  partially  offsetting  in- 
crease m  1983."  Is  this  the  type  of  market 
estimating  that  the  taxpayer  should  ac- 
cept for  exposing  $1.5  billion  in  loan 
guarantees? 

With  respect  to  revenues  and  costs  and 
the  pricing  decisions  that  will  have  to  be 
made  by  Chrysler,  the  staff  points  out 
that  "in  the  subcompact  market,  the 
price  leader  has  historically  been  Toyota, 
not  General  Motors.  This  represents 
Toyota's  speciali2ation  and  concentra- 
tion in  this  end  of  the  market.  The  Jap- 
anese producer  may  price  to  Increase 
its  share  which  would  restrict  the  profit 
potential  for  this  end  of  the  market. 

The  staff  downgrades  this  concern  by 
stating  that  such  pricing  action  by  the 
price  leader  would  have  a  deleterious  ef- 
fect on  Chrysler's  Omni -Horizon  cars 
but  not  on  the  projected  K-cars.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  assume  that  foreign  com- 
petitors will  price  themselves  into  a  re- 
treat from  their  growing  penetration  of 
the  U.S.  market? 

Almost  in  answer  to  that  question,  the 
staff  tells  us  that  to  the  extent  that  GM 
holds  its  prices  below  the  levels  forecast 
by  Chrysler,  or  due  to  import  car  com- 
petition, or  other  factors,  Chrysler  may 
not  be  able  to  increase  its  margins  as 
planned.  "This  will  be  particularly  true 
by  1983  when  the  supply  of  small,  fuel- 
effic'ent  cars  is  expected  to  be  much 
larger,"  according  to  the  Treasury  staff. 
The  historic  pricing  policy  of  all  do- 
mestic auto  makers  vis-a-vis  small  cars 
is  that  they  earn  a  proportionately 
smaller  share  of  the  total  corporate  con- 
tribution to  profits.  Accordine  to  the  staff 
study,  "this  is  the  result  of  low  retail 
prices  caused  by  stiff  import  competi- 
tion." The  industry's  response  to  this 
situation,  at  least  in  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  to  incretise  prices  on  smaller 
cars  more  than  on  larger  cars,  as  well 
as  by  marketing  more  luxurous  compacts 
which  can  demand  a  higher  price. 

In  the  light  of  this,  will  Chrysler  be 
in  a  position  to  meet  and  beat  foreign 
and  domestic  price  competition?  If  the 
operation  plan  is  a  valid  picture  of  the 
firm's  future,  will  not  the  price  of  Chrys- 
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ler's  compacts  and  subcompacts  have  to 
increase  in  nearly  direct  proportion  to 
the  degree  that  such  cars  replace  mid- 
size and  full-sized  cars? 

All  these  legal  and  economic  issues 
must  be  scrutinized  carefully. 

It  appears  to  this  Senator  that  the 
board  has  given  far  more  weight  to 
Chrysler's  financial  plight  than  to  the 
protection  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

If  that  is  correct,  the  proposal  of  the 
board  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  Business  Week 
of  May  26,  1980,  captioned  "How  Far 
Can  Chrysler  Stretch  Its  First  Aid?"  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Far  Can  Chrysler  Stretch  Its  First 
Am? 

Chrysler  Corp.  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  on 
May  10  when  federal  officials  approved  $1.5 
billion  In  U.S.  loan  guarantees  that  the  sink- 
ing No.  3  auto  maker  has  desperately  sought 
for  the  past  10  months.  But  the  continued 
erosion  of  the  domestic  car  market  and 
Chrysler's  thin  8.8 7d  share  In  particular, 
have  made  the  massive  aid  package  look  less 
like  a  bailout  than  a  Band-Aid.  Indeed,  many 
observers  expect  that  the  company  will  either 
have  to  come  back  to  Washington  for  more 
cash  next  year  or  face  bankruptcy.  "I'll  be 
amazed  If  they  don't  go  through  the  entire 
$1.5  billion  In  five  quarters,"  concludes 
Richard  L.  Haydon,  auto  analyst  at  Goldman, 
Sachs  &  Co. 

Part  of  the  problem,  analysts  point  out,  Is 
the  way  the  federal  aid  package  Is  struc- 
tured. To  allow  Chrysler  to  meet  Its  require- 
ments of  raising  $2  billion  In  matching 
funds,  the  three-man  loan  guarantee  board, 
led  by  Treasury  Secretary  G.  ■William  Miller, 
agreed  to  count  large  amounts  of  "soft" 
funding  such  as  interest  deferrals  by  banks 
and  hypothetical  sales  of  assets  for  which 
there  are  currently  no  buyers — such  as 
Chrysler  Financial  Corp.,  the  company's 
credit  subsidiary.  Without  that  flexible  Inter- 
pretation of  the  law  passed  last  December 
by  Congress,  compliance  would  have  been 
nearly  Impossible.  But  the  result  Is  that  vir- 
tually all  of  the  "new"  money  available  to 
Chrysler  for  refurbishing  its  product  lines 
and  plants  will  come  from  government  back- 
ing by  Washington,  several  states,  and 
Canada. 

negative     CAPITAI, 

The  government  help  alone  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  cover  both  a  second  straight  year 
of  bllllon-dollar  losses  In  1980  and  Chrysler's 
flve-year  capital  spending  program — even 
though  that  has  been  pared  to  $11  billion 
from  $13.6  billion.  The  company  has  been 
operating  with  negative  working  capital 
since  early  this  year.  And  Wall  Street  ana- 
lysts dispute  government  projections  that 
Chrysler  will  be  back  In  the  black  with  a 
positive  cash  flow  next  year.  "I  call  these 
political  numbers."  says  auto  analyst  David 
B.  Healy  of  Drexel  Burnham  Lambert  Inc., 
who  sees  continued  red  Ink  through  1983. 

Even  If  the  loan  board's  prediction — ^that 
Chrysler  will  accumulate  $600  million  In 
profits  from  1981  to  1983  and  use  only  $1.1 
billion  of  the  guarantees— turns  out  to  be 
accurate,  the  company  clearly  will  be  but  a 
shadow  of  the  old  Chrysler.  Treasury  officials 
say  Chrysler  has  agreed  to  scale  back  to  an 
annual  assembly  capacity  of  1.6  million  cars 
and  trucks  by  1983.  That  compares  with  Its 
recent  capacity  of  2.2  million  units.  At  least 
one  more  of  Chrysler's  nine  assembly  plants 
would  thus  have  to  be  mothballed.  plus  the 
closing  of  its  Missouri  truck  plant,  an- 
nounced May  12. 


Component  plants  may  be  cut  even  deeper. 
Despite  the  precedent-setting  election  of 
United  Auto  Workers  President  Douglas  A. 
Fraser  to  Chrysler's  board  of  directors  on 
May  13,  UAW  oflk:lals  privately  concede  they 
will  be  lucky  to  maintain  the  current  level 
of  60,400  hourly  Chrysler  Jobs  In  the  VS.- 
two-thlrds  of  the  level  a  year  ago. 

With  federal  aid  at  hand,  Chrysler's  do-or- 
dle  strategy  Is  to  simplify  its  product  lineup. 
The  key  to  this  will  be  the  fall  debut  of  a 
new  line  of  fuel-efficient,  front-wheel-drive 
cars,  called  the  Dodge  Aries  and  the  Plym- 
outh Reliant.  Future  Chrysler  models  would 
be  spinoffs  of  this  K-car  design.  "Our  car 
will  be  competitive  in  both  price  and  prod- 
uct."  Chairman  Lee  A.  lacocca  declared  at  the 
company's  annual  meeting.  "Our  future  de- 
pends on  It." 

THE    K-CAB 

Despite  rumored  delays,  company  officials 
Insist  that  the  K-car  program  Is  "fully  on 
schedule."  One  federal  study  confirms  that 
fact  but  says  the  program  has  used  up  all  Its 
buffer  time.  Particularly  crucial  to  Chrysler's 
stated  hopes  for  a  fourth-quarter  profit  this 
year  is  a  smooth  startup  of  four-cylinder  en- 
gine production  for  the  K-car  at  Chrysler's 
refitted  Trenton  (Mich.)  plant.  The  company 
must  sell  a  hefty  500.000  of  its  1981-model 
K-cars  and  hold  Its  losses  to  $500  million  over 
a  three-year  period  In  order  to  reap  many 
of  Its  bank  concessions.  An  onslaught  of 
small  cars  from  both  domestic  and  foreign 
producers  threatens  Chrysler  with  brutal 
price  competition  In  the  next  few  years,  cast- 
ing a  cloud  over  the  company's  ultimate  sur- 
vival. This  gloom  has  added  to  a  malaise 
among  middle  management,  which  has  been 
decimated  by  white-collar  layoffs  and  forced 
retirements.  Edwin  C.  Zlmmermann,  for  ex- 
ample, manager  of  the  Trenton  plant,  has 
been  hired  away  by  International  Harvester 
Co. 

Defections  of  key  people.  In  fact,  could 
hurt  Chrysler's  chances  of  recovery  as  much 
as  Its  financial  difficulties.  "Lee's  done  every- 
thing right  at  the  top  level."  says  Eugene 
E  Jennings,  professor  of  management  at 
Michigan  State  University.  "But  his  team 
has  failed  to  go  to  the  center  of  gravity  to 
gain  the  loyalty  and  commitment  of  people 
who  really  make  things  work." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  'Virginia  for 
this  very  helpful  statement. 

The  fact  is,  as  he  pointed  out,  the 
Banking  Committee  does  begin  hearings 
tomorrow  on  the  Chrysler  loan  guar- 
antee. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  on  the  h&sis 
of  what  evidence  we  have  so  far  We 
want  to  give  the  board  an  opportunity 
to  state  their  case,  but  it  seems  Chrys- 
ler did  not  comply  with  some  of  the  re- 
quirements the  Senator  from  'Virginia 
properly  listed. 

The  fact  is  that  $1.5  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  is  at  stake  here.  We  should 
do  all  we  can  to  require  that  the  legis- 
lation be  lived  up  to  and  that  the  tax- 
payer is  protected. 

Beyond  that,  of  course,  we  have  to 
recognize  what  a  remarkable  precedent 
we  set  in  this  case.  Here  is  a  firm  that  is 
not  a  defense  contractor.  Here  is  a  firm 
which  received  $1.5  billion  in  guaran- 
tees, the  only  firm  in  the  history  of  this 
country  that  has  received  that.  Under 
those  circumstances,  we  should  see  that 
the  very  moderate  requirements  we  have 


provided — that  an  additional  $1.43  bil- 
lion of  additional  capital  be  provided — 
should  be  secured. 

So  I  am  happy  that  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  has  called  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate.  He  has  done  It 
in  his  usual  thoughtful,  careful,  accu- 
rate, and  responsible  way.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do,  because  of  the  pres- 
sure from  the  UAW.  from  the  dealers, 
from  the  banks,  and  from  the  others  who 
have  a  stake  in  this  matter.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  as  he  often  does,  is 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
defending  the  taxpayer,  and  he  certainly 
deserves  our  thanks. 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  am  delisted 
that  his  committee  will  be  holding  hear- 
ings on  this  matter. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  men- 
tioned a  moment  ago,  it  Is  appropriate 
that  those  who  are  respOTisible  for  ap- 
proving the  loan  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  case  to  the  committee.  I 
hope  the  situation  is  better  than  It  ap- 
pears at  the  moment.  In  any  case,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Banking 
Committee  hold  hearings. 

I  think  the  Senate  and  the  country 
are  very  fortunate  to  have  Senator  Prox- 
MiRE  as  the  chairman  of  the  ccmunittee. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
12  noon,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  HARRY  P  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  moqilng  business 
is  closed. 


SPECIAL  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF   1979 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6081, 
which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bill  (H.R.  6081)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorlee  M8lst*nce 
In  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic  proc- 
esses of  development  in  Central  Amertc*. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Ford).  The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  is 
recognised. 

Mr.   ZORINSKY.  Mr.   President,  the 
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done  them  they  could  just  as  well  have         ^"  *  nuuhell.  the  short-to-medlum  term 
stnnnpd  hprp  ln<!t  economic  outlook  Is  bleak  Indeed.  The  funds 


an  opportunity  to  develop  an  open  and 
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Senate  faces  two  major  considerations 
regarding  the  issue  of  aid  to  Nicaragfua. 
The  first  is  procedural  and  the  second 
substantive.  For  purposes  of  clarifica- 
tion, I  want  to  discuss  them  separately, 
recognizing  however,  that  the  two  are 
necessarily  intertwined. 

Turning  first  to  the  procedure  consid- 
eration, I  submit,  in  view  of  the  situation 
now  confronting  the  Senate,  that  the 
best  course  of  action  is  to  follow  the  old 
adage  which  advises,  "Don't  get  mad — 
get  even."  As  anyone  in  public  life  knows, 
it  is  not  always  the  easiest  advice  to  fol- 
low, but  it  is  frequently  the  best,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  any  interest  in  avoiding 
the  time-honored  but  silly  practice  of 
"cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite  your  face." 

I  recognize  such  an  interest  in  this 
case,  but  I  also  recognize  there  is  plenty 
to  be  mad  about: 

First,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
completely  disregarded  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  Nicaraguan  aid  bill,  despite 
the  fact  that  that  bill  was  initially  ap- 
proved on  an  11  to  1  vote  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  subsequently 
endorsed  55  to  34  by  the  full  Senate.  In 
plain  and  simple  language,  the  House 
has  chosen  to  ignore  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion. 

Second,  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  moved  ahead  and  passed  its  own 
bill — a  bill  which,  even  modestly,  can 
only  be  described  as  a  legislative  wreck. 
First  the  opponents  on  the  House  side 
tried  to  stall  the  bill  to  death;  then  they 
tried  to  amend  it  to  death:  and  finally 
they  tried  to  vote  it  to  death.  Though 
the  opponents  ultimately  failed  to  deliver 
the  fatal  blow,  their  efforts  were  not 
without  success.  Indeed,  after  the  legis- 
lative shoot-out  had  finally  ended  on 
the  other  side,  there  was  barely  enough 
"life"  left  in  the  old  wreck  for  it  to  get 
over  to  our  side. 

Third,  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives 
has.  to  put  it  mildly,  indicated  by  its 
treatment  of  this  legislation  that  it  is 
unable  to  deal  with  it  serioxisly.  Accord- 
ingly, any  effort  at  this  juncture  to  pur- 
sue the  matter  on  the  House  side  and 
attempt  to  proceed  to  conference  mast 
be  viewed  as  risky  at  best  and  foolhardy 
at  worst. 

Yes;  Mr.  President,  there  is  plenty  to 
be  mad  about,  and  with  all  due  respect, 
I  think  I  have  as  much  reason  to  be  mad 
as  anyone. 

As  chairman  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs  Subcommittee.  I  took  a 
stand  on  the  Nicaragua  issue  early  last 
year  and  called  for  the  ouster  of  the 
Somoza  regime.  Following  the  revolution 
and  the  Sandinista  victory,  I  went  to 
Nicaragiia:  I  spoke  with  the  leaders  and 
new  government  and  conveyed  to  them 
many  of  the  concerns  that  were  evident 
at  that  time.  Subsequently,  I  encouraged 
the  President  and  the  sidministration  to 
proceed  with  reconstruction  assistance  to 
the  Nicaraguan  Government.  In  Decem- 
ber of  last  year,  I  chaired  2  days  of 
hearings  on  the  aidministration's  supple- 
mental aid  package  for  Nicaragua  EUid, 
in  January,  at  the  request  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. I  managed  the  bill  on  this  side 
of  the  ai£le. 


Despite  my  involvement  in  this  matter, 
being  mad  about  the  turn  of  events  will 
not  do  much  good.  But  getting  even  will. 
And  the  way  to  get  even  is  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  House  version  and  send 
it  on  to  the  President  for  his  signature. 

With  this  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  support 
this  legislation  because  of  any  false  con- 
ceptions about  the  aid  program.  It  is  not 
a  panacea  for  the  economic  woes,  real  or 
imagined,  of  any  developing  nation.  And 
as  my  record  shows,  I  normallv  juma  at 
the  opportunity  to  vote  against  aid  leg- 
islation. 

Nor  do  I  support  aid  to  Nicaragua  in 
order  to  curry  favor  with  the  White 
House,  the  State  Department,  or  any 
other  group  in  this  town.  That  is  not  my 
style.  And  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
White  House  and  our  star-studded  dip- 
lo.-nat3  at  the  State  Department  know 
better  than  to  put  the  welcome  mat  out 
for  me. 

And  one  other  point,  I  do  not  support 
aid  to  Nicaragua  because  I  am  convinced 
that  with  it,  the  new  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment will  emulate  the  United  States, 
lick  our  boots  or  do  our  bidding.  That  will 
not  happen  either.  Nor  should  it.  Re- 
member, it  is  only  the  Somozas  of  this 
world  who  can  be  bought. 

No;  Mr.  President,  my  support  for  the 
supplemental  aid  request  for  Nicaragua 
is  based  on  "none  of  the  above.  '  Rather 
I  support  this  proposal  because  I  want 
the  United  States  to  be  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion to  compete  in  Nicaragua — to  com- 
pete against  the  Cubans,  the  Soviets,  the 
Somoza  types,  and  anybody  else  who 
would  attempt  to  influence  the  new  Gov- 
ernment and  direct  its  national 
character. 

Let  us  face  it,  competition  is  the  name 
of  the  game.  But  it  costs  money— the 
taxpayers'  money — to  compete  and  to 
stay  in  the  game.  And  that  is  what  this 
aid  bill  is  all  about.  Somoza  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  destroyed  everything  they 
could  get  their  hands  on  before  they 
were  forced  to  leave  Nicaragua.  They 
burned,  pillaged,  and  bombed.  And,  not 
surprisingly,  they  left  an  empty  till. 

Very  clearly,  Mr.  President,  the  new 
Nicaraguan  Government  needs  support. 
But  more  importantly,  the  Nicaraguan 
private  sector  needs  support.  The  Nica- 
raguan agricultural  sector  needs  support. 
The  Nicaraguan  educational  sector  needs 
support.  Yes;  the  hard  truth  is  the  Nica- 
raguan people  desperately  need  support. 

And  they  will  get  it.  They  will  get  it 
from  us  and  our  Western  allies  or  they 
will  get  if  from  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba, 
and  other  Communist  nations.  Or  they 
wiU  get  it  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba, 
"there,"  as  they  are  doing  now.  But  given 
the  magnitude  of  the  need  for  assistance, 
a  great  deal  more  is  required.  And  the 
question  this  country  must  face  is 
whether  it  wants  to  compete  or  whether 
it  wants  to  toss  in  its  cards  and  walk 
away  from  the  game. 

This  is  the  question — is  the  United 
States  prepared  to  compete  in  the  Nica- 
raguan case,  or  is  it  prepared  to  sit  on 
its  hands  and  do  nothing  more  than  rant 
and  rave  about  the  Cuban  presence  in 


Nicaragua?  Do  we  wish  to  suck  our 
thumbs  and  sit  it  out,  or  do  we  wish  to 
stay  in  the  game  and  play  to  win? 

So  far.  this  Congress  has  done  an 
awful  lot  of  ranting  and  raving  and 
thumbsucking — and  not  much  more. 

I  do  not  have  much  sympathy,  Mr. 
President,  for  the  ranters  and  ravers  and 
the  thumbsuckers.  That  is  not  what  this 
country  is  all  about — but  you  could  not 
prove  It  by  what  this  Government  has 
done  on  the  Nicaraguan  aid  issue.  The 
fact  is  it  has  done  very  little  compared 
to  what  it  promised. 

The  new  Grovemment  of  Nicaragua 
came  to  power  on  July  19,  1979.  Shortly 
thereafter,  this  Government  promised 
supplemental  aid  and  assistance.  Based 
on  mv  own  conversation  last  August  with 
the  President,  I  know  this  promise  had 
his  personal  endorsement  and  stamp  of 
approval.  That  promise  has  not  been 
fulfilled.  The  word  of  the  United  States 
has  not  been  kept.  Some  10  months  later, 
still  no  authorization  bill.  Some  10 
months  later,  still  no  appropriations  bill. 
Some  10  months  later,  still  no  legislation 
from  Capitol  Hill. 

As  a  result  of  this  delay,  Nicaraguan 
Government  officials  have  been  shopping 
elsewhere  for  assistance.  Moscow  has 
been  their  latest  stop,  where  according 
to  news  accounts,  several  agreements 
were  signed  covering  such  items  as  trade, 
aid.  and  cultural  affairs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  the  opposi- 
tion will  bring  to  the  fore  that  currently 
the  Soviets  have  the  intentions  of  open- 
ing a  huge  embassy  in  Managua,  Nica- 
ragua. They  ought  to  come  out  to  3850 
Tunlaw  Road  N  W.,  Washington,  DC, 
where  I  live,  look  across  the  street  and 
see  the  huge  Soviet  Embassy.  It  is  prob- 
ably more  of  a  replica  of  the  Kremlin 
than  any  other  embassy. 

Embassies  are  built  in  every  capital 
of  every  country  in  this  world,  including 
our  own  country,  and  certainly  our  own 
country  has  a  long  history  of  being  a 
democratic  society. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  Nicaraguan 
Government  officials  have  been  shopping 
elsewhere  for  assistance  will  be  used  by 
the  opponents  of  this  legislation  as  proof 
positive  that  the  leaders  of  Nicaragua 
are  just  what  the  opponents  have 
claimed  all  along,  a  bunch  of  "Commu- 
nist wolves '  dressed  up  "m  democratic 
clothes."  There  they  were  in  Moscow 
signing  agreements  with  all  those  So- 
viet Communist  officials.  I  remember 
when  we  were  signing  agreements  con- 
cerning the  limitation  of  strategic  arms 
not  too  long  ago.  That,  of  course,  is  all 
right  for  us.  but  not  for  the  Nicaraguans. 
If  they  go  to  Moscow,  what  more  in  the 
way  of  evidence  does  anyone  need?  The 
simple  answer  is  "none"  followed  by, 
"Let's  string  them  up  now." 

But  the  right  answer,  and  the  more 
pragmatic  response,  begins  by  recogniz- 
ing the  enormous  needs  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  fact  that  those  same  Nicaraguan 
officials  who  were  recently  in  Moscow 
came  to  us  first.  They  did  not  have  to. 
Thev  could  have  gone  to  the  Soviets 
right  off  the  bat.  but  they  did  not.  They 
came  to  Washington.  We  were  first  on 
their  list.  But  for  all  the  good  it  has 
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done  them  they  could  just  as  well  have 
stopped  here  last. 

That  is  the  long  and  short  of  the 
Moscow  business.  We  have  nobody  to 
blame  but  ourselves.  Ironically,  those 
who  are  most  concerned  and  the  most 
worried  about  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment are  the  same  ones  who,  by  their 
dilatory  tactics,  have  virtually  made  sure 
that  sooner  or  later  Nicaragua  would 
seek  assistance  from  Moscow.  Yes,  the 
ranters  and  ravers  and  the  thumb  suck- 
ers did  everything  they  could  short  of 
piloting  the  plane  from  Managua  to 
Moscow, 

No  one  should  be  surprised.  It  is  the 
old  business  of  the  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy. It  is  cutting  off  your  nose  to  spite 
your  face.  It  is  masochism  foreign  pol- 
icy style. 

Indeed,  Mr.  President,  in  many  re- 
spects the  supplemental  aid  bill  for 
Nicaragua  epitomizes  one  of  the  very 
basic  ills  of  this  Nation,  namely,  gov- 
ernment by  inaction,  ineptitude,  and  in- 
consistency. 

It  is  both  a  national  and  an  interna- 
tional disgrace.  We  have  done  it  to  our- 
selves primarily  by  sabotaging  our  own 
svstem  to  the  point  that  the  word  of  this 
Nation  is  about  as  good  as  that  of  a 
used  car  dealer  selling  Studebakers.  No- 
body takes  it  seriously.  It  just  does  not 
count  for  much  any  more. 

In  the  particular  case  of  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua, it  does  not  count  for  much  because 
the  opponents  will  not  abide  by  the  ma- 
jority will.  No  help  to  the  new  govern- 
ment, they  say.  Stall  the  bill,  amend  it, 
block  it,  recommit  it,  defeat  it,  but  do  not 
let  it  become  enacted  into  law.  Cripple 
it,  maim  it,  dismember  it,  do  whatever 
is  necessary,  but  do  not  let  it  reach  the 
President's  desk  for  signature. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  bill  is  alive, 
and  we  can  keep  it  alive  by  adopting  it 
and  sending  it  on  to  the  White  House. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  This  will  not  be 
the  first  legislative  wreck  that  Congress 
has  dumped  into  the  executive  junkyard. 
It  happens  from  time  to  time.  It  brings 
no  credit  to  Congress,  but  it  is  a  fact  of 
life,  and  that  is  what  we  are  faced  with 
at  this  moment. 

At  the  moment,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
simply  ask  my  colleagues  not  to  lose  sight 
of  the  basic  objective  of  this  legislation, 
which  is  to  provide  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment with  urgently  needed  funding 
for  disaster  relief  and  reconstruction  as- 
sistance. After  carefully  judging  this  ob- 
jective on  its  merits,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  earlier  this  year  stated 
the  case  in  these  terms: 

All  In  all.  the  Committee  finds  little  to 
quarrel  about  In  the  proposed  aid  package 
for  Nicaragua.  As  a  result  of  its  recent  civil 
conflict,  the  country  Is  simply  In  desperate 
straits  On  the  human  side,  the  war  left 
35-40,000  dead:  100.000  wounded:  40,000  or- 
phaned; 250.000  homeless;  35-40  percent  un- 
employed; and  1.000.000  In  need  of  food  as- 
sistance. On  the  economic  side,  war  dam- 
ages. Including  plants  and  facilities  de- 
stroyed, capital  flight  and  production  losses. 
are  estimated  at  almost  $2,000,000,000  the 
national  debt  is  calculated  at  $1.5  billion 
some  $662  million  falling  due  this  calen- 
oar  year.  Since  virtually  no  money  was  left 
in  the  national  treasury,  debt  renegotiations 
are  scheduled  to  get  underway  shortly 


In  a  nutshell,  the  short-to-medlum  term 
economic  outlook  Is  bleak  Indeed.  The  funds 
contained  in  this  bill  will  undoubtedly  help 
to  improve  the  situation,  but  the  Committee 
is  under  no  illusions  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  and  the  Impact  $75,000,000 
will  have  These  funds  will  make  a  positive 
and  needed  contribution  to  the  economic 
recovery  of  Nicaragua,  but  they  will  not  pro- 
vide a  cure-all. 

Similarly,  the  Committee  has  no  illusions 
about  the  impact  of  this  measure  on  the 
political  situation  in  Nicaragua.  It  will  not 
guarantee  either  stability  or  moderation. 
But  It  will  help.  Moreover,  it  will  Indicate  our 
willingness  to  do  business  with  a  revolu- 
tionary government  in  a  political  situation 
that  remains  In  flux  It  will  also  indicate 
our  willingness  to  accept  the  new  government 
as  a  nationalist  movement— one  that  Is  com- 
posed of  and  represents  a  wide  variety  of 
political  Interests  and  viewpoints. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  these 
judgments  are  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  earlier.  But  I  also  recognize  that  it 
is  currently  fashionable  to  express  grow- 
ing concern  and  alarm  about  the  "fall- 
ing dominoes"  of  Central  America. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  let  us  face  it,  the 
domino  theory  is  back.  It  has  been  resur- 
rected from  the  jungles  of  Southeast 
Asia,  dressed  up  in  a  new  set  of  clothes, 
and  for  those  with  a  dim  memory,  it 
has  been  given  a  new  respectability.  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory's  supporters,  Nica- 
ragua has  already  "fallen."  El  Salvador 
is  about  "to  fall."  And  Guatemala  is  next 
in  hne.  followed  by  Honduras.  Unless  the 
United  States  provides  military  support 
and  assistance,  so  say  the  theoreticians, 
the  game  is  all  but  over  in  Central 
America. 

This  argument  certainly  has  its  appeal, 
but  it  is  an  appeal  that  harkens  back  to 
an  earlier  time — 

To  a  time  when  imperial  masters  con- 
trolled the  destiny  of  the  world ; 

To  a  time  when  "gunshot  diplomacy" 
reigned  supreme  in  this  hemisphere; 

To  a  time  when  the  "banana  republics" 
of  Central  America  either  saluted  the 
United  States  or  faced  direct  military 
intervention. 

This  is  the  appeal  of  the  domino  the- 
ory. And  there  should  be  no  mistake 
about  it — it  has  a  child -like  appeal  to 
the  past  without  offering  a  critical  anal- 
ysis of  the  present.  The  fact  is,  with  or 
without  U.S.  mihtary  assistance  and 
support,  "the  game"  is  already  over  in 
Central  America.  The  dominoes  have 
fallen.  They  have  fallen  to  decades  of 
violence  and  repression ;  they  have  fallen 
to  decades  of  economic  deprivation  and 
despair ;  and  they  have  fallen  to  decades 
of  political  corruption  and  social  injus- 
tive.  Yes,  the  dominoes  have  fallen.  We 
cannot  deny  it,  we  cannot  ignore  it  and 
we  cannot  prevent  it.  Nor  should  we. 
There  is  little  in  the  region  to  command 
our  allegiance  or  respect.  The  "players" 
by  and  large  have  been  a  corrupt  and 
vicious  lot — notably  more  interested  in 
lining  their  own  pockets  and  living  the 
good  life  than  in  developing  democratic 
institutions  and  improving  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people.  Somoza  epito- 
mized all  of  this  and  more.  Rather  than 
lament  his  fall,  we  should  applaud  it. 

We  should  applaud  it  because  for  the 
first  time  in  generations  Nicaragua  has 


an  opportunity  to  develop  an  open  and 
free  society. 

We  should  applaud  it  because  for  the 
first  time  in  generations  Nicaragua  has 
an  opportunity  to  build  the  kind  of  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social  institutions 
which  will  meet  the  needs  of  it£  people. 

And  we  should  applaud  it  because  for 
the  first  time  m  generations  Nicaragua 
has  an  opportunity  to  give  real  meaning 
to  basic  democratic  values  and  to  respect 
for  human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  it  is  an  opportunity  for  Nicaragua. 
It  is  not  a  guarantee.  But  so  long  as 
the  opportunity  exists,  the  United  States 
ought  to  recognize  it.  nurture  it.  and 
support  it.  The  disaster  relief  and  recon- 
struction money  contained  in  this  bill  for 
Nicaragua  will  do  all  of  this  and  it  will 
do  more.  It  will  not  only  evidence 
our  willingness  to  aid  a  government  in 
desperate  need  of  assistance,  but 
it  will  also  send  a  political  message  to 
Nicaragua  and  to  the  rest  of  Central 
America — namely;  that  U.S.  policy  to- 
ward the  region  can  cope  with  the  past 
and  still  be  in  touch  with  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  important 
message.  It  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  meas- 
ure we  are  now  considering.  I  urge  its 
adoption  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  H.R.  6081  and 
how  it  differs  from  S.  2012,  the  Senate- 
passed  bill,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StTMMART    OF    H  R.    6081 

H.R  6081.  the  Special  Central  American 
Assistance  Act  of  1979.  contains  a  number 
of  provisions  which  are  not  contained  In 
S  2012,  the  Senate-passed  version  of  the 
legislation.  Many  of  theee  provisions  were 
added  during  floor  debate  on  H.R  6081  last 
week. 

I.  Sec.  536  (a)  of  H.R  6081  contains  a 
slightly  different  version  of  the  general 
policy  statement  contained  In  S.  2012  Tbt 
Senate  version  Is  a  short  policy  statement 
emphasizing  that  "economic  growth,  politi- 
cal stability,  and  the  development  of  free 
Institutions  In  Central  America  are  Impor- 
tant to  the  national  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  '  The  Senate  version  further  states 
that  the  US  should  play  a  constructive  role 
in  helping  to  achieve  these  goals  and  that 
US    assistance  Is  necessary. 

The  House  version  states  that  "peaceful 
and  democratic  development  in  Central 
America  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  .  that  the  recent  civil  strife  In 
Nicaragua  has  caused  great  human  suffering 
and  disruption  to  the  economy  of  that  coun- 
try, and  that  substantial  external  assistance 
to  Nicaragua  Is  necessary  to  help  alleviate 
that  suffering  and  promote  economic  recov- 
ery within  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
process." 

2  Sec.  536  (b)  of  the  Senate  bill  earmarks 
$75  million  for  Nicaragua  and  $5  million  for 
Honduras.  The  House  bill  does  not  earmark 
any  of  the  $80  million  requested  by  the 
Administration   for   Central    America. 

3.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  Section  3. 
which  authorizes  $2  million  In  PMS  credits 
for  the  countries  of  Central  America  and  $1 
million  In  military  educatlcm  and  training 
funds  for  the  same  countries  The  House  bill 
does  not  contain  this  provision. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  provision 
requiring  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment   of   appropriations    and 
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Intcrrkls  of  thre«  montbs  thereafter  on 
assistance  for  Nicaragua  from  the  United 
States  an'l  other  sources.  Including: 

(a)  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  by  the 
United  States  and  expended  since  the  trans- 
mittal of  the  preceding  report,  or  In  the  case 
of  the  first  report,  since  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  such  appropriations  legislation,  and 
the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  were 
expended: 

(b)  the  amount  of  funds  furnished  from 
sources  other  than  the  United  States,  and 
purposes  for  which  the  funds  were  expended: 

(c)  the  status  of  private  enterprise  and 
ownership  of  property  In  Nicaragua.  Includ- 
ing information  concerning  the  natlonall- 
zaMcm  or  expropriation  of  property  of 
United  States  citizens,  and  specific  measures 
the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  and  Intends 
to  take  respecting  such  nationalization  or 
expropriation: 

(d)  the  status  of  freedom  of  the  press 
and  other  conununlcatlons  miedia  in  Nicara- 
gua: and 

(e)  a  statement  that  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  has  not  engaged  In  a  consistent 
pattern  of  gross  violations  of  human  rights 

Although  HR.  6081  does  not  contain  a 
similar  provision  In  one  section,  it  does 
cover  most  of  what  Is  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  The  following  provisions  are 
found  in  H.R.  6081  which  are  not  contained 
in  S.  3012: 

A  provision  that  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  each  six  months  on 
the  status  of  respect  in  Nicaragua  for  hu- 
man rights.  p>olltlcal  pluralism,  freedom 
of  the  press  and  assembly,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  freedom  of  labor  to  organize 
and  bargain  collectively. 

A  provision  that  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  Oov- 
emment of  Nicaragua  has  engaged  In  vio- 
lations of  the  right  to  organize  and  op- 
erate labor  unions  free  from  political  op- 
pression, has  engaged  in  or  permitted  vio- 
lations of  human  rights,  hsis  engaged  in 
violations  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  the 
press,  or  has  engaged  in  violations  of  the 
right  to  freedom  of  religion. 

A  provision  that  the  President  shall  en- 
courage the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  re- 
spect the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  organize  and  operate  free  labor 
unions,  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion,  as 
well  as  all  other  fundamental  human  rights 

A  provision  that  the  President  shall  en- 
courage the  holding  of  free  and  open  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua. 

A  provision  that  assistance  to  Nicaragua 
shall  be  terminated  if  that  Government  en- 
gages In  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  vio- 
lations of  Internationally  recognized  hu- 
man rights. 

A  provision  that  assistance  to  Nicaragua 
would  be  terminated  If  the  President  deter- 
mines the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has 
engaged  in  a  consistent  pattern  of  viola- 
tions of  the  right  to  organize  and  operate 
labor  unions  free  from  political  oppression. 

A  provision  that  assistance  shall  be  termi- 
nated If  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gages in  systematic  violations  of  free  speech 
and  press. 

A  provision  that  before  assistance  can  be 
proivlded.  the  President  has  to  certify  that 
the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has  not  co- 
operated with  or  does  not  harbor  any  in- 
ternational terrorist  organization  and  is 
not  aiding,  abetting,  or  supporting  acts  of 
violence  or  terrorism  in  other  countries.  As- 
sistance cannot  be  provided,  or  once  pro- 
vided can  be  terminated,  if  the  President 
determines  that  Nicaragua  is  in  violation 
of  this  provision  and  the  outstanding  bal- 
ance of  any  loan  to  the  Oovemment  of 
Nicaragua  shall  become  immediately  due 
and  payable. 

A  proTlsloD  th»t  would  terminate  assist- 
ance If  the  President  determines  that  Soviet, 


Cuban,  or  other  foreign  combat  military 
forces  are  stationed  or  situated  within  the 
borders  of  Nicaragua  and  the  presence  of 
such  forces  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  Latin  American  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

A  provision  that  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized may  be  used  for  assistance  for  any  school 
or  other  educational  Instrumentality  which 
would  house,  employ  or  be  made  available  to 
Cuban  personnel. 

A  provision  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
loan  funds  in  this  bill,  and  any  local  cur- 
rency generated  In  conjunction  therewith, 
shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  the  private 
sector.  Local  currency  loan  programs  in  Nica- 
ragua shall  be  monitored  and  audited. 

A  provision  that  loan  funds  contained  in 
this  authorization  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

A  provision  that  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture  will  cooperate  In  programs  with 
United  States  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

A  provision  that  up  to  one  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  Nicaragua  shall  be 
used  to  make  public  to  the  peoole  of  Nicara- 
gua the  extent  of  U.S.  aid  programs  to  them. 

A  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that  the 
United  States  should  support  those  tradi- 
tionally faithful  allies  of  the  US  which  are 
responsible  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  Including  Guatemala,  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Panama, 
and  Honduras,  against  terrorism  and  exter- 
nal subversion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  join  my  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska,  in 
speaking  in  l)ehalf  of  immediate  and 
swift  passage  of  H.R.  6081. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  stated 
the  situation  well,  both  with  regard  to 
the  substance  of  the  legislation  and  the 
parliamentary  predicament  that  we  face. 
I  compliment  him  on  his  analysis  in  both 
counts. 

I  shall  try  to  carry  the  argument  fur- 
ther by  going  into  the  summary  which 
he  referenced,  which  the  Chair  has 
granted  unanimous  consent  to  be  placed 
in  the  Record,  to  indicate  the  departures 
in  H.R.  6081  from  Senate  bill  2012  that 
this  Chamber  considered  and  passed  by 
a  vote  of  55  to  34  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Very  clearly,  the  Senate  bill  was  a 
product  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and.  as  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska pointed  out,  passed  the  commit- 
tee by  a  vote  of  11  to  1.  The  issues  were 
discussed  in  the  midst  of  deliberative 
hearings  and  great  thoughtfulness  was 
given  to  precisely  what  moneys  should 
go  to  Nicaragua  and  elsewhere  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  what  audit  trails  ought 
to  be  available.  The  product  of  our  com- 
mittee, which  was  found  acceptable  by 
this  Chamber  in  full,  we  felt,  formed  the 
basis  of  responsible  action. 

As  Senator  Zorinsky  has  pointed  out. 
the  House  of  Representatives  has  not 
seen  fit  to  take  up  that  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  possibilities  for  a  conference  on 
it  appear  to  be  very  dim,  if  not  nill. 

In  truth,  the  reason  we  are  discussing 
th*s  bill  today  is  because  many  of  us 
believe  that  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country  must  be  decisive  and  timely; 
that,  in  fact,  we  must  take  chances  on 
occasion  and.  clearly,  all  of  us  have  in- 


dicated there  are  considerable  risks  In- 
volved in  this. 

This  is  legislation  considered  at  length 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
at  length  on  this  floor.  So  the  issues  are 
not  new  and  nothing  which  appears  in 
any  of  the  bills  will  strike  tmyone  as 
novel.  The  arguments  eu«  fairly  well 
known. 

But,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  let  me 
point  out  that  H.R.  6081.  the  bill  to  be 
considered  today,  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  which  are  not  contained  in 
Senate  bill  2012.  the  Senate-passed  ver- 
sion of  the  legislation. 

Manv  of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6081 
were  added  on  the  House  floor  in  debate. 
They  are  the  significant  departure. 

The  first  point  of  the  summary  is  that 
section  536ia)  of  H.R.  6081,  the  bill  we 
are  discussing  today,  contains  a  slightly 
different  version  of  the  general  policy 
statement  contained  in  S.  2012.  The  Sen- 
ate version  is  a  short  policy  statement 
emphasizing  that  "economic  growth,  po- 
litical stability,  and  the  development  of 
free  institutions  in  Central  America  are 
important  to  the  national  interests  of  the 
United  States."  The  Senate  version  fur- 
ther states  that  the  United  States  should 
play  a  constructive  role  in  helping  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  that  U.S.  assist- 
ance is  necessary. 

The  House  version,  as  we  debate  today, 
states  that  "peaceful  and  dramatic  de- 
velopment in  Central  America  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States — that  the 
recent  civil  strife  in  Nicaragua  has 
caused  great  human  suffering  and  dis- 
ruption to  the  economy  of  that  country, 
and  the  substantial  external  assistance 
to  Nicaragua  is  necessary  to  help  alleviate 
that  suffering  and  promote  economic  re- 
covery within  a  peaceful  and  democratic 
process." 

It  is  not  a  significant  change,  one  that 
seems  to  me  could  be  readily  supported 
by  Members  of  the  Senate. 

A  second  point:  Section  536 <b)  of  the 
Senate  bill  earmarks  $75  million  for  Nic- 
aragua and  $5  million  for  Honduras.  The 
House  bill  does  not  earmark  any  of  the 
$80  million  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  Central  America. 

It  is  literally  a  bill  of  foreign  assist- 
ance for  Central  America,  although  the 
House  language  does  point  out  the  grave 
difHculties  faced  by  Nicaragua  and  there 
is  a  clear  inference  that  substantial  sums 
would  eo  in  that  direction. 

A  third  point :  The  Senate  bill  contains 
section  3.  which  authorizes  $2  million  in 
F^S  credits  for  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  $1  million  in  military  edu- 
cation and  training  funds  for  the  same 
countries.  The  House  bill  does  not  con- 
tain this  provision  and.  in  the  event  we 
adopt  HR.  6081  today,  that  provision  Is 
effectively  deleted. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  the  Senate 
bill  contains  a  provision  requiring  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  60  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  appropriations,  and  intervals 
of  3  months  thereafter  on  assistance  for 
Nicaragua  from  the  United  States  and 
other  sources,  including: 

First,  the  amount  of  funds  furnished 
bv  the  United  States  and  expanded  since 
the  transmittal  of  the  preceding  report. 
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or  in  the  case  of  the  first  report,  since 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  appropria- 
tions legislation,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  such  funds  were  expended; 

Second,  the  amount  of  funds  furnish- 
ed from  sources  other  than  the  United 
States,  and  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
were  expended; 

Third,  the  status  of  private  enterprise 
and  ownership  of  property  in  Nicaragua, 
including  information  concerning  the 
nationalization  or  expropriation  of  prop- 
erty of  U.S.  citizens,  and  specific  meas- 
ures the  U.S.  Government  has  taken  and 
intends  to  take  respecting  such  national- 
ization or  expropriation; 

Fourth,  the  status  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  other  communications  media 
in  Nicaragua ;  and 

Fifth,  a  statement  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  has  not  engaged  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
human  rights. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  those  five 
provisions  because  I  believe  they  indi- 
cate the  degree  of  concern  which  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  then  this  body  as  a  whole  had 
for  the  expenditure  of  U.S.  taxpayer 
funds  in  Nicaragua  or  other  countries  of 
Central  America.  There  were  very  spe- 
cific thoughts  expressed  in  our  legislation 
which  were  important  to  us. 

Although  H.R.  6081  does  not  contain 
a  similar  provision  in  one  section,  it  does 
cover  most  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

Furthermore,  and  this  is  where  the 
great  departure  between  the  two  bills 
comes,  the  following  provisions  are  found 
in  H.R.  6081,  the  House  bill,  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  Senate  bill.  These 
are  very  substantial  provisions  which 
might  have  given  considerable  cause  for 
debate  in  conference,  but  which  as  the 
Senator  fruia  Nebraska  has  pointed  out 
today,  because  it  is  the  desire  of  Sena- 
tors— and  we  hope  a  majority  of  this 
body — to  bring  about  an  effective  change 
of  our  foreign  aid  situation  in  Central 
America,  these  very  restrictive  provisions 
adopted  by  the  House  would  become  the 
law  of  the  land  if  the  President  signed  it 
and  we  pass  it  today. 

The  following  provisions  are  found  in 
H.R.  6081  which  are  not  contained  in 
S.  2012: 

A  provision  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  each  six  months 
on  the  status  of  respect  in  Nicaragua  for  hu- 
man rights,  political  pluralism,  freedom  of 
the  press  and  assembly,  freedom  of  religion, 
and  freedom  of  labor  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively. 

Mr.  President,  this  means  literally  the 
Secretary  of  State  each  6  months  must 
make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on  this 
specific  country  of  Nicaragua  in  all  of 
the  respects  that  I  have  just  enumerated, 
as  follows: 

A  provision  that  the  President  shall  take 
Into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua  has  engaged  in  viola- 
tions of  the  right  to  organize  and  operate 
labor  unions  free  from  political  oppression, 
has  engaged  in  or  permitted  violations  of  hu- 
man rights,  has  engaged  in  violations  of  the 
right  to  freedom  of  the  press,  or  has  engaged 
in  violations  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
religion. 


A  provision  that  the  President  shall  en- 
courage the  Government  of  Nicaragua  to  re- 
spect the  right  to  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  to  organize  and  operate  free  labor 
unions,  the  right  to  freedom  of  religion,  as 
well  as  all  other  fundamental  human  rights 

A  provision  that  the  President  shall  en- 
courage the  holding  of  free  and  open  elec- 
tions in  Nicaragua. 

A  provision  that  assistance  to  Nicaragua 
shall  be  terminated  if  that  Government  en- 
gages in  a  consistent  pattern  of  gross  viola- 
tions of  internationally  recognized  human 
rights. 

A  provision  that  assistance  to  Nicaragua 
would  be  terminated  if  the  President  deter- 
mines the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  en- 
gaged in  a  consistent  pattern  of  violations  of 
the  right  to  organize  and  operate  labor 
unions  free  from  political  oppression. 

A  provision  that  assistance  shall  be  termi- 
nated if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gages In  systematic  violations  of  free  speech 
and  press. 

A  provision  that  before  assistance  can  be 
provided,  the  President  has  to  certify  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  has  not  co- 
operated with  or  does  not  harbor  any  Inter- 
national terrorist  organization  and  Is  not  aid- 
ing, abetting,  or  .supporting  acts  of  violence 
or  terrorism  In  other  countries  Assistance 
cannot  be  provided,  or  once  provided  can  be 
terminated.  If  the  President  determines  that 
Nicaragua  is  in  violation  of  this  provision 
and  the  outstanding  balance  of  any  loan  to 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  shall  become 
immediately  due  and  payable. 

A  provision  that  would  terminate  assist- 
ance If  the  President  determines  that  Soviet. 
Cuban,  or  other  foreign  combat  military 
forces  are  stationed  or  situated  within  the 
borders  of  Nicaragua  and  the  presence  of 
such  forces  constitutes  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  Latin  American  ally  of  the  United 
States. 

A  provision  that  none  of  the  funds  author- 
ized mav  be  used  for  assistance  for  anv  school 
or  other  educational  instrumentality  which 
would  house,  employ  or  be  made  available  to 
Cuban  personnel. 

A  provision  that  at  least  60  percent  of  the 
loan  funds  In  this  bill,  and  any  local  currency 
generated  in  conjunction  therewith,  shall  be 
used  for  assistance  to  the  private  sector 
Local  currency  loan  programs  in  Nicaragua 
shall  be  monitored  and  audited. 

A  provision  that  loan  funds  contained  In 
this  authorization  shall  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  U.S.  goods  and  services. 

A  provision  that  the  National  School  of 
Agriculture  will  cooperate  in  programs  with 
United  States  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

A  provision  that  up  to  one  percent  of  the 
funds  made  available  to  Nicaragua  shall  be 
used  to  make  public  to  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua the  extent  of  US  aid  programs  to 
them. 

A  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  that  the 
United  States  should  support  those  tradition- 
ally faithful  allies  of  the  U.S.  which  are  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Including  Guatemala.  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua.  Panama,  and 
Honduras,  against  terrorism  and  external 
subversion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  consider- 
able and  rather  tightly  drawn  list  of 
specifications  which  very  clearly  reflected 
the  will  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Support  for  those  provisions.  I  would 
suspect,  is  abundant  likewise  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States.  A  clear  reading 
of  this  legislation  would  indicate  that  if 
the  President  of  the  United  States  finds 
that  any  of  a  number  of  human  rights  or 


democratic  privileges  are  being  violated 
in  Nicaragua,  or  if  Cuban  personnel  or 
Soviet  personnel  injurious  to  the  welfare 
of  Latin  America  or  our  own  are  being 
harbored,  would  terminate  the  aid  under 
one  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
House  legislation,  indeed  to  indicate  that 
all  loans  shall  become  immediately  due 
and  payable. 

That  is  very  restrictive  legislation 
indeed. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  a  supporter  of  S. 
2012.  the  version  of  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  passed  several  months  ago.  At 
that  time,  I  believed  there  were  serious 
risks  in  the  proposed  program  of  assist- 
ance to  Central  America.  I  still  believe 
there  are  very  substantial  risks  in  that 
program. 

The  nature  and  future  direction  of 
Nicaraguan  political  institutions  was  un- 
clear at  that  time,  though  it  was  clear 
that  Marxists  were  playing  a  large  role 
in  the  Government  of  the  country. 

I  decided  that  that  risk  was  acceptable 
and  that  if  we  were  to  have  legislation 
moved  toward  a  fcroad-based  democratic 
system  of  government  in  Nicaragua  the 
alternative — namely,  doing  nothing  to 
support  democratic  forces — would  have 
disastrous  results. 

My  doubts  about  all  this  have  increased 
as  a  result  of  developments  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  I  think  each  of  us  follow- 
ing current  events  in  Nicaragua  are 
aware  that  two  moderate  members  of  the 
ruling  junta  have  resigned.  High  officials 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  have 
traveled  to  Moscow  to  sign  cooperation 
agreements  in  economic,  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  possibly  military  areas.  The 
Cuban  presence  in  Nicaragua  is  obvious 
and  ominous. 

Clearly,  the  conditions  that  we  hoped 
to  foster  several  weeks  ago  seem  less 
likely  now  than  they  were  when  the  Sen- 
ate last  considered  aid  to  Nicaragua  and 
whether  it  might  be  warranted. 

I  have  had  to  ask  myself  seriously,  as 
well  as  my  colleagues,  whether  this  de- 
terioration had  gone  so  far  as  to  imder- 
mine  the  objectives  we  sought  when  we 
last  considered  the  issue  and  passed  S 
2012. 

Having  thought  through  my  position 
again,  I  discussed  my  doubts  as  well  as 
my  hopes  this  morning  with  the  U.S 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua.  Mr.  Lawrence 
Pezzullo.  He  was  most  informative  with 
regard  to  the  current  situation,  as  he  has 
been  forthcoming  throughout.  Clearly, 
one  of  the  great  strengths  that  our  coun- 
try has  going  for  us  in  Nicaragua  is  the 
Ambassador  of  the  United  States.  Law- 
rence Pezzullo.  with  all  of  the  expertise 
and  understanding  he  brings  to  that 
complex  situation.  I  still  have  many 
doubts  about  the  legislation. 

Nevertheless,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  situation  in  Nicaragua  is  not  hope- 
less. The  country  has  not  yet  become  a 
Marxist  state.  Mr.  Robelo.  the  moderate 
businessman  who  resigned  from  the 
junta  last  month,  is  out  in  the  hustings 
of  Nicaragua,  making  antigovemment 
speeches  trying  to  mobilize  moderate 
forces  in  the  country*  to  prevent  its  drift 
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into  Marxist  totaliarianism.   It  is   this 
process  of  open  debate  that  we  need  to 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  political  risks    junta,  with  those  who  are  taking  a  lead 
involved  have  immobilized  many  of  our     in  the  private  enterprise  sector  of  Nica- 
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mentary  situation  is  that  in  my  judg- 
ment amendments  offered  and  adopted 


But  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  this  issue  has  no  such  corn- 


Mr.  President,  when  it  was  clear  that 
U.S.  aid  was  not  immediately  forthcom- 
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into  Marxist  totaliarianism.  It  is  this 
process  of  open  debate  that  we  need  to 
keep  alive. 

The  events  in  Cuba  have  probably 
strengthened  the  hand  of  the  moderates 
in  Nicaragua.  The  spontaneous  an- 
nouncement by  thousands  of  Cubans 
that  they  would  prefer  a  country  such  as 
Peru  for  example,  over  the  Marxist  para- 
dise that  Fidel  Castro  claimed  to  have 
established  two  decades  ago  must  give 
serious  pause  to  even  the  most  devoted 
Marxist. 

Consequently,  I  give  my  support  to 
HJl.  6081,  and  I  urge  that  it  be  passed 
without  amendment. 

I  urge  that  it  be  passed  without 
amendment  for  the  very  practical  rea- 
son that  amendment  means  that  the  bill 
would  need  to  go  to  conference  and  the 
chance  of  its  passing  conference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  very 
dim. 

Indeed,  I  would  not  be  advocating  this 
legislation  today  if  I  saw  any  other 
course  that  would  lead  to  a  straightfor- 
ward resolution  of  this  problem,  which  is 
a  material  factor  in  any  success  we  hojje 
to  have  in  Latin  American  diplomacy  in 
the  near  future. 

I  believe  that  we  produced  a  better 
bill  in  the  Senate.  With  Senator  Zorin- 
SKT,  Senator  jAvrrs,  Senator  Church, 
and  others  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  beUeve  we  have  fashioned 
a  number  of  safeguards  and  straight- 
forward objectives.  Nevertheless,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Subcommittee,  the  distingtilshed  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  has  pointed  out,  the 
bill  is  as  it  is.  It  is  the  only  vehicle  we 
have.  It  is  this  bill,  imamended,  or  noth- 
ing. 

I  share  the  doubts  of  many  Members 
in  this  body  about  the  drift  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government.  I  wish,  along  with 
all  others,  that  we  had  some  different 
alternatives.  But,  in  fact,  we  do  not 

Let  me  simply  say  that  many  Members 
of  this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  did  not 
like  the  previous  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment or  General  Somoza  very  much, 
either.  For  reasons  that  seemed  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time,  we  provided  more  than  $250  mil- 
lion to  Nicaragua  during  the  reign  of  the 
Somozas.  It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of 
propping  up  an  unpopular  government; 
it  was  because  we  believed  that  our  aid 
could  support  the  development  of  the 
human  and  economic  resources  of  the 
country.  We  believed  the  prospects  for 
emergence  of  democratic  Institutions 
were  better  with  our  aid  than  without  it. 
Again,  let  me  assure  you  that  I  am 
aware  of  the  risks  of  the  course  I  am 
supporting.  The  extremist  elements  in 
Nicaragua  can  take  our  money  and  con- 
tinue to  march  the  country  into  totali- 
tarian Marxism. 

That  la  a  very  real  alternative  and  some 
Members  of  this  body  may  indicate  that 
that  is  precisely  what  is  likely  to  occur. 
To  look  at  the  practical  political  effects 
of  that.  In  the  event  that  occurs,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  explain,  not  only  to  voters 
In  the  elections  of  November,  but  to  our 
colleagues  who  look  to  us  for  reasonable 
judgment  about  these  matters. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  poUtical  risks 
involved  have  immobilized  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  engendered  the  situation  that 
we  have  to  date.  But,  Mr  President,  from 
the  standpoint  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  I 
see  a  much  bigger  risk  on  the  other  side. 
That  other  side  is  doing  nothing  and 
allowing  the  drift  to  continue  without 
trying  to  influence  events.  The  possible 
scenarios  are  indeed  frightening.  A 
totalitarian  Marxist  government  in  Nic- 
aragua would  have  immense  capacity  for 
mischief  in  the  rest  of  Central  America. 
We  know  of  the  fragility  of  the  political 
institutions  in  Latin  America  and  Central 
American  countries.  In  particular,  we 
know  how  terrorism  can  lead  to  repres- 
sion, which  can  lead  to  polarization  of 
society  into  warring  factions,  and  then  to 
a  situation  where  a  small  group  of  well- 
armed,  well-disciplined  forces  can  topple 
a  country's  institutions. 

And  if  the  so-called  dominoes  were  to 
fall  in  Central  America,  do  we  reaUy  think 
the  matter  would  end  there?  Is  it  not 
more  reasonable  to  assume  that  a  Marx- 
ist Central  America  would  produce  ter- 
rorism and  political  instability  in  Mex- 
ico? And  that  might  bring  the  issue  right 
to  our  own  border. 

Let  me  emphasize  again  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  we  are  considering  today 
guarantees  nothing.  There  are  no  guar- 
antees in  this  bill.  It  is  strictlv  a  matter 
of  critical  judgment  as  to  what  is  the 
best  course  to  follow.  This  legislation 
gives  us  a  seat  around  the  table  of  com- 
petitive discussion  in  Nicaragua  and  in 
other  Central  American  countries. 

This  legislation  states  dramatically 
that  we  want  to  influence  the  future  of 
Nicaragua.  It  sends  a  signal  to  the  Nic- 
araguan leaders  that  we  will  cooperate 
with  them  to  rebuild  that  war-torn  coun- 
try. It  tells  them  that  the  United  States 
support  efforts  to  provide  relief  to  their 
people  in  a  humanitarian  way  and  to 
make  them  productive  citizens  who  can 
participate  in  a  responsive  and  demo- 
cratic government. 

Most  importantly,  since  the  bulk  of  the 
funding  authorized  in  this  bill  is  reserved 
for  use  by  the  private  sector,  it  sends  a 
signal  to  the  productive  middle  class  of 
Nicaragua.  It  tells  them  not  to  abandon 
the  country  to  the  extremists  but  to  stay 
and  rebuild  the  country. 

It  gives  encouragement  to  the  produc- 
tive private  sector  to  raise  their  voices 
to  demand  a  broad -based  national  re- 
construction effort  that  incorporates  all 
elements  of  Nicaraguan  society. 

If  we  succeed  in  sending  these  mes- 
-sages.  we  have  made  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  democracy  in  Nicaragua  £ind 
other  Central  American  countries. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  add  just  this 
personal  word:  I  am  indebted  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  'Mr.  Zorinsky> 
for  his  personal  leadership  in  attempt- 
ing to  understand  the  predicament  of 
Nicaragua  through  his  personal  observa- 
tions and,  more  importantly  for  me,  the 
provision  he  has  made  of  forums  on 
Capitol  HiU  to  meet  with  leaders  of 
Nicaragua.  Senator  Zorinsky  has 
brought  to  many  of  us  opportunities  for 
conversation  with  members  of  the  ruling 


junta,  with  those  who  are  taking  a  lead 
in  the  private  enterprise  sector  of  Nica- 
ragua, who,  in  f£u;e-to-face  conversation 
and  in  personal  testimony,  have  laid  be- 
fore us  both  the  political  facts  of  life  and 
the  economic  circumstances  of  that 
country. 

As  in  all  cases  of  political  £ind  eco- 
nomic judgment,  we  have  no  guarantee 
of  what  the  future  may  hold  for  any  of 
these  persons.  But  I  think  that  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  in  the  two  resignations  that. 
I  cited  earlier  in  my  speech  from  the 
junta  by  two  members  of  the  junta  that 
were  perceived  in  Nicaragua,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  mod- 
erate forces,  alarm  bells  did  ring  in 
Nicaragua.  The  remaining  members  of 
the  leadership  group  found  it  useful  and 
constructive  to  bring  into  their  ranks 
two  members  who  have  distinctly  con- 
servative and  moderate  credentials. 

It  is  a  fact  that  La  Prensa,  the  leading 
independent  voice  of  the  press  in  Nica- 
ragua, is  now  publishing  again  after  the 
independent-minded  editors  of  that 
publication  suspended  publication  rather 
than  bow  to  particular  dictates  of  the 
junta  members  or  of  other  ruling  fac- 
tions in  Nicaragua  at  that  time. 

It  is  a  situation,  Mr.  President,  that  is 
relatively  unique  as  we  try  to  fashion 
foreign  policy  for  Latin  America.  As  I 
have  cited  already,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  junta  who  resigned  is  now  in  the 
countryside  campaigning  against  the 
ruling  group. 

La  Prensa,  an  independent  minded  pa- 
per that  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  for  centrist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua during  the  Somoza  time,  as  well  as 
during  the  Sandinista  time,  publishes 
again,  having  won  a  battle  for  freedom 
of  the  press. 

That  is  not  a  guarantee  that  voices  in 
the  wilderness  are  going  to  create  a  situ- 
ation that  is  productive  of  free  elections. 
It  does  not  guarantee  that  La  Prensa  will 
continue  to  publish.  Opposition  to  this 
legislation  will  come  from  those  who  say 
that,  literally,  the  handwriting  is  on  the 
wall. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  decide  today 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  competitive. 
As  I  have  indicated,  I  would  rather  be 
competitive  than  to  take  a  position  of 
simply  indicating  Nicaragua  is  lost.  El 
Salvador  is  lost,  the  dominoes  are  faUing, 
and  through  total  immobilization  of  the 
legislative  process  of  this  Congress,  and 
through  lack  of  coordination  with  the  ex- 
ecutive branch,  we  effectively  rendered 
our  policies  in  Central  America  null  and 
void.  Or,  worse  still,  it  was  apparent  we 
had  no  policy,  aside  merely  from  contin- 
uance of  affairs  as  they  are  in  the  world 
and  a  fervid  wish  that  things  were  not 
as  they  seemed. 

Mr.  President,  even  if  the  piece  of  leg- 
islation we  bring  before  our  colleagues 
today  is  imperfect,  it  is  an  honest  and 
straightforward  attempt  by  persons  who, 
I  believe  from  goodwill,  have  decided  we 
need  to  be  around  that  table  we  need  to 
be  competitive  in  Central  America,  and 
that  this  is,  by  far,  the  best  vehicle  to 
do  so. 

I  conclude  simply,  Mr.  President,  by 
pointing  out  once  again  that  the  parlla- 
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mentary  situation  is  that  in  my  judg- 
ment amendments  offered  and  adopted 
to  this  legislation  are  fatal  to  the  proc- 
ess. 

We  would  not  be  considering  this  im- 
perfect instrument  if  we  felt  there  was 
any  other  role  for  us  to  play  in  moving 
along  this  legislation.  But  we  are  looking 
at  it  and  we  are  hopeful  that  in  a  gen- 
erous spirit  by  adopting  all  the  restric- 
tions and  thoughts  of  our  colleagues,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  that 
they  have  passed,  that  if  we  are  able  to 
pass  it  and  the  President  finds  he  is  able 
to  sign  it,  we  shall  be  in  the  ball  game 
again  with  regard  to  the  authorization, 
and,  by  looking  down  the  trail,  toward 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  no  comfort 
to  disagree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Nebraska  or  my  good  friend  from  In- 
diana. I  do  not  doubt  their  sincerity.  But 
in  this  matter,  I  beUeve  them  to  be  sin- 
cerely wrong.  I  hope  that  I  will  be  able 
to  demonstrate  that,  at  least,  for  the 
record. 

We  have  precisely  four  Senators  on  the 
floor  at  this  moment,  one  of  them  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate.  So  there  is  not 
very  much  opportunity  for  Senators  to 
hear  the  debate  on  this  very  crucial  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  at  the  outset  that 
I  had  some  regret  at  hearing  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  directed  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  connection  with 
this  legislation. 

I  know  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  them. 
But  it  is  my  belief,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  Members  of  the  House  who  at- 
tempted to  improve  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion were  acting  in  perfectly  good  faith. 
I  think  they,  in  fact,  did  improve  it.  It 
is  not  yet  a  worthy  piece  of  legislation, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  but  I  pay  my  respects 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  hav- 
ing done  what  the  Members  of  the  House 
perceived  should  be  done. 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  conclud- 
ing paragraph  of  the  House  committee 
report  of  the  dissenting  view  signed  by 
foiu-  distinguished  Members  of  the 
House.  I  will  read  it,  It  says: 

The  administration  chose  to  Ignore  con- 
greEslonal  concern  In  Its  efforts  to  oust  So- 
moza. Having  help>ed  accomplish  that  goal, 
they  assumed  a  responsibility  to  replace  that 
government  with  a  more  representative  sys- 
tem. Helping  to  solidify  Sandinista  control 
Is  not  the  way  to  fulfill  this  responsibility. 
The  administration  insisted  on  opening  the 
door  to  the  chicken  coop  to  expel  an  un- 
wanted rooster.  Now  that  the  fox  has  used 
the  opportunity  to  get  In,  the  Congress  Is 
being  asked  to  provide  a  $75  million  lock  for 
the  door. 

That  paragraph,  Mr.  President,  sum- 
marizes concisely  what  this  bill  is  about. 

In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  some  issues 
in  foreign  policy  are  very  connplex.  Some 
involve  taking  risks  and  making  edu- 
cated guesses  about  the  final  outcome. 
Some  issues  offer  alternatives  where  one 
is  just  as  bad  as  the  other. 


But  it  seems  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  this  issue  has  no  such  com- 
plexities. 

What  we  are  going  to  have  to  decide 
today  is  whether  the  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  is  going  to  be  used  to  support  a 
Communist  regime.  I  use  that  phrase 
"Communist  regime"  advisedly  and  with 
careful  forethought. 

Mr.  President,  the  Sandinistas  have  re- 
vealed their  hand  for  all  to  see.  The  peo- 
ple of  Nicaragua  see  it  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  I  think,  see  it.  What 
they  see  is  a  Communist  regime  modeled 
upon  the  regime  of  Fidel  Castro,  system- 
atically suppressing  the  rights  and 
freedoms  of  Nicaraguan  people. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  last  debated 
this  measure  back  in  January,  there 
were  some  who  argued  that  the  Nica- 
raguan Government  was  the  scene  of  a 
struggle  between  contending  factions 
and  that  even  the  Sandinista  movement 
itself  was  divided  among  various  Marx- 
ist and  non-Marxist  factions. 

The  argimient  we  heard  then  was  that 
we  should  strengthen  the  Government  so 
that  the  non-Marxist  elements  would  be 
able  to  prevail. 

I  rejected  that  argument  in  January 
for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  that  the 
Sandinista  government  was  clearly  a 
"popular  front"  Communist  operation  of 
the  sort  which  is  the  classic  prelude  to  a 
total  Communist  takeover. 

Whenever  the  Communists  eiiter  a 
coalition  government,  they  insist  upon 
controlling  the  key  ministries  that  set 
economic  policy  and  that  control  the 
police  and  the  military.  This  gives  them 
the  power  to  shape  the  government  pre- 
cisely as  they  choose  and  to  consolidate 
power,  systematically  eliminating  their 
opponents. 

The  second  reason  I  opposed  aid  to  the 
Sandinista  government  was  that  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  then,  and  it  is  per- 
fectly obvious  now,  that  the  Communists 
control  the  very  agencies  that  would  be 
disbursing  this  U.S.  aid  in  the  nation  of 
Nicaragua.  Even  if  some  elements  in  this 
Nicaraguan  Government  may  not  hap- 
pen to  be  Marxist,  those  in  the  decision- 
making areas  that  will  control  the  use  of 
U.S.  aid  are  clearly  Marxist. 

What  does  this  mean?  Obviously,  it 
means  that  the  $75  miUion  we  are  talk- 
ing about  in  this  legislation  would  go  pri- 
marily to  strengthen  the  Marxist  ele- 
ments in  the  government,  not  the  private 
enterprise  elements.  Thus,  we  would  see 
U.S.  aid  going  for  Marxist  central  plan- 
ning, confiscation  of  agricultural  land 
and  industrial  plants,  and  ensconcing  a 
whole  cadre  of  loyal  Communists  in  high- 
paying  government  jobs. 

If  any  assistance  were  to  be  given  to 
the  private  sector,  it  was  plain  even  in 
January  that  the  assistance  would  be 
used  as  a  lure  to  entrap  businessmen 
desperate  for  help,  lure  them  into  Marx- 
ist plarming  and  control.  The  giving  or 
withholding  of  credit  and  contracts  is  a 
powerful  tool  to  force  the  private  sector 
to  give  up  most  of  the  rights  that  we 
normally  associate  with  private  enter- 
prise. The  argiiment  that  U.S.  aid  will 
somehow  strengthen  the  non-Communist 
elements  Is  simply  invalid. 


Mr.  President,  when  it  was  clear  that 
U.S.  aid  was  not  immediately  forthcom- 
ing, the  Sandinistas  dropped  this  little 
mask  they  were  wearing.  Among  others, 
there  have  been  these  developments: 

First,  the  Sandinistas,  tolerating  no 
dissent  whatsoever,  closed  down  the 
newspaper  of  the  Trotskyite  Sandinista 
faction  and  sent  the  leaders  of  that  fac- 
tion to  jail.  This  an ti -Trotskyite  move 
demonstrated  that  the  pro-Soviet  Com- 
munists were  in  control. 

So  much  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

Second,  the  Sandinistas  suspended  the 
only  non-Sandinista  newspaper.  La 
Prensa,  operated  by  the  Chamorro  fam- 
ily. Even  before  it  was  suspended.  La 
Prensa  was  highly  censored  and  Is  highly 
censored  today. 

Sure,  it  has  been  allowed  to  resume 
publication,  but  I  refer  Senators  to  page 
16  of  the  committee  report.  There  is  a 
fellow  named  Huberto  Ortega,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Directorate  and  Commander  In 
Chief  of  the  Army,  and  this  is  what  he 
said  about  freedom  of  the  press : 

Journalism  has  the  right  to  be  free,  but 
It  does  not  have  the  right  to  attack  this 
process,  even  indirectly. 

Meaning  the  Sandinistas'  control. 

Bayardo  Arce,  another  member  of  the 
Directorate,  repeated  this  warning  by 
saying — listen  to  the  sophistry : 

We  support  freedom  of  the  press,  but  of 
course  the  freedom  of  the  press  we  support 
win  be  freedom  to  support  the  revolution. 

So  let  US  not  go  off  into  ecstatic  delight 
that  La  Prensa  is  back  in  pwiblication. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  talked  to  the  editor 
of  La  Prensa,  Pedro  Joachim  Chamorro. 
and  he  told  me  that  he  feared  for  his 
life  if  he  overstepped  what  he  called  "the 
line"  into  serious  criticism  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Now  that  La  Prensa  appears  in  print 
again.  I  just  caxmot  praise  that  reap- 
pearance as  a  manifestation  of  freedom 
of  the  press,  because  it  simply  is  not  so 
The  question  is.  Who  is  in  ccwitrol?  Will 
it  be  the  same  staff  with  the  same  pol- 
icies? Or  will  it  be  run  by  a  hand-picked 
group  as  a  facade  to  impress  outsiders? 
We  know  that  the  regime  Is  in  control 
That  Is  the  reason  why  the  House  of 
Representatives  rose  up  and  tried  its  best 
to  make  sense  out  of  an  insensitive  piece 
of  legislation. 

Third.  Mrs.  Violetto  Chamorro,  the 
widow  of  the  well-known  martyr  of  the 
revolution,  Pedro  Joachim  Chamorro,  the 
older,  was  forced  out  of  the  junta  sup- 
posedly for  reasons  of  health,  and  every- 
body down  there  knows  better  than  that. 

Fourth,  Alphonso  Robelo,  the  fifth 
member  of  the  junta,  and  supposedly  the 
representative  of  the  private  sector,  re- 
signed after  his  efforts  to  organise  po- 
Utical parties  and  to  have  meaningful 
elections  were  repeatedly  rebuffed. 

Fifth.  In  March,  the  Sandinista  leaders 
took  a  Uttle  trip.  They  went  to  Moscow, 
and  they  signed  a  party-to-party  agree- 
ment with  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  often  mentioned 
in  discussions  on  this  floor  that  many 
Americans  do  not  understand  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
run  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Communist 
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Party  runs  It.  So  these  Sandinistas  went 
over  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  cut  a  deal 
with  the  Communist  Party.  This  party- 
to-party  agreement,  of  course,  was  in 
addition  to  the  State-to-State  agree- 
ments. 

This  action  is  highly  significant,  be- 
cause a  party-to-party  agreement  is 
equivalent  to  recognition  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  Nicaragua.  It  foreshadows 
increasing  military  Units  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  brings  Nicaragua  under  the 
protection  of  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  Sandinistas'  commit- 
ment to  Soviet  world  policy  expressed  in 
the  joint  communique  issued  in  Moscow. 
Let  us  not  forget,  in  our  exultation 
here  today,  that  in  the  communique  the 
Sandinistas  denounced  the  U.S. -NATO 
decision  to  upgrade  NATO's  nuclear 
arms,  and  they  have  defended  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Yet.  we  are  going  to  send  them  $75 
million  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Not  this 
Senator. 

Sixth,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Sandinistas 
expanded  the  Council  of  State  from  33 
to  47  members  so  as  to  give  themselves  an 
absolute  majority.  Only  2  weeks  ago.  the 
Council  of  State  elected  Jose  Cardenal  to 
the  Council  and  elected  him  to  be  one 
of  the  three  vice  presidents.  Cardenal  is 
a  businessman  who  was  in  the  United 
States  a  few  months  ago,  lobbying  for 
U.S.  aid.  Where  is  Bilr.  Cardenal  today— 
this  man  who  was  elected  vice  president 
there?  He  has  fled  from  Nicaragua  as  an 
odle.  Of  course,  he  has  given  up  hi.«  post 
on  the  Coimcil  of  State,  and  he  is  begging 
the  United  States  not  to  send  aid  to 
Nicaragua  until  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  guarantees  to  protect  basic 
human  rights,  including  the  rights  of 
freedOTn  of  speech,  freedom  of  elections, 
and  private  property. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  all  this  is 
about  on  the  Senate  floor  today.  Are  we 
really  going  to  send  $75  million  of  the 
American  taxpayers"  money  to  a  Com- 
munist regime  which  will  have  control 
of  that  money  and  which  unquestionablv 
will  use  it  further  to  build  that  regime? 
The  Sandlnlsta  government  is  a  Com- 
munist govemmMit,  and  I  reiterate  that 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  It  is  a  gov- 
ernment rapidly  consolidating  its  power 
in  a  totalitarian  and  ruthless  manner 
The  people  of  Nicaragua  realize,  too  late, 
that  the  Commimists  have  led  them 
down  the  path  of  revolution.  They  see 
now  that  there  are  10,000  Cubans  in  their 
country,  and  Uiose  Cubans  are  hated 
The  Nicaraguans  see  that  there  are 
12,000  political  prisoners  in  their  jails. 
with  only  a  handful  of  show  trials  to 
make  a  pretense  at  justice. 

(Mr.  BOREN  assumed  the  chair  ) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Nica- 
raguans see  that  the  television  and  the 
press  are  completely  controlled  by  Marx- 
ist revolutionaries.  There  are  liberation 
groups  working  clandestinely,  groups 
made  up  of  some  of  the  same  young- 
sters who  formerly  worked  with  the 
Sandinistas  to  overthrow  the  Somoza 
government. 

So  that  is  what  Is  going  on  down  there 
And  yet  we  seriously  propose  in  the 
Senate  today  to  send  $75  million  to  a 


Communist  regime  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  want  to  overthrow. 

And  as  they  say  in  North  Carolina  that 
does  not  even  make  good  nonsense. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  to  have 
a  referendum  among  the  American  peo- 
ple on  the  expenditure  of  this  $75  million. 

My  friend  said  there  are  no  guarantees 
in  this  legislation.  Oh,  yes,  there  are.  The 
guarantees  are  that  this  money  will  go 
to  a  Communist  regime.  It  will  not  buy 
1  inch  of  freedom  for  anyone. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  confront  the 
inevitable  question,  Mr.  President,  that 
being,  what  evidence  is  there  that  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  support  these  San- 
dinistas? 

I  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence. 
There  have  been  no  elections.  There  h£is 
been  no  public  debate.  And  if  we  send 
this  $75  million  to  Nicaragua  now,  we  will 
be  condemning  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
a  Castro-style  dictatorship. 

How  can  the  United  States  send  aid 
to  set  up  another  Cuba  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  Cubans  are  struggling  to  escape  to 
freedom?  What  kind  of  upside-down 
mentality  do  we  have  when  we  propose 
to  use  the  taxpayers'  money  to  build  up 
communism  ? 

Some  reference  was  made  by  my  friend 
from  Indiana  about  reaction  in  Novem- 
ber. I  beUeve  there  will  be  reaction  in 
November,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  other 
elements  of  folly  in  the  so-called  foreign 
pohcy  of  this  country.  The  American 
people  are  going  to  hold  all  of  us  to  ac- 
count, and  they  should,  Mr.  President, 
not  only  on  election  day,  but  on  every 
day  when  they  see  that  we  are  aiding 
a  despicable  regime  that  is  seeking  to 
destroy  in  our  own  hemisphere  the  very 
freedoms  that  are  the  essence  of  our  way 
of  Ufe. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  back  hear- 
ings were  held  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  and  I  asked  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  Bowdler  whether 
he  knew  before  he  met  with  the  San- 
dinista  leaders  in  July  1979  that  they 
had  met  earlier  with  Fidel  Castro  in 
Havana  to  plan  the  strategy  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Somoza  regime. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  you  could  have 
been  there  and  noted  the  vagueness  of 
Mr.  Bowdler  on  this  particular  point, 
particularly  because  the  issue  was  so  sig- 
nificant. The  facts  are  that  the  San- 
dlnlsta leadership  met  with  Fidel  Castro 
in  March  1979  and  at  that  time  Castro 
counseled  them  on  guerrilla  strategy  and 
urged  them  to  form  a  broad  popular 
front,  downplaying  their  Marxism  for  a 
time.  This  was  revealed  in  a  CIA  memo- 
randum bearing  date  of  May  2,  1979,  and 
it  was  discussed  in  an  article  in  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  of  July  1,  and  it  was  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record  of  July  9,  1979. 
The  CIA  memorandum  leads  in  part, 
and  let  me  quote  for  the  record : 

Pldel  Castro's  recent  discussions  with 
FSLN  leaders  may  lead  to  more  active  Cuban 
support  to  the  FSLN.  In  early  March  leaders 
of  the  three  major  PSLN  factions  traveled  to 
Cuba  to  meet  with  Castro.  The  Cuban  leader 
Is  said  to  have  s;>ent  nearly  4«  hours  over 
a  four-day  period  helping  to  hammer  out  a 
basis  for  cooperation. 


Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
say  parenthetically,  that  this  is  a  strat- 
egy session  involving  Fidel  Castro  and 
these  Sandinistas  to  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed today  to  send  $75  million  of  the 
American  taxpayers'  money. 
But  to  continue  the  memorandiun: 
As  a  result  of  the  meeting  a  unified  PSLN 
directorate  was  established  containing  three 
members  from  each  faction.  In  return,  Cas- 
tro reportedly  promised  that  Cuba  would  in- 
crease its  assistance  In  the  form  of  money, 
arms,  and  ammunition  Havana  has  re- 
peatedly urged  leaders  of  the  disparate  San- 
dlnlsta factions  to  cooperate  In  a  unified 
effort  against  Somoza. 

And  I  am  continuing  the  quote: 
The  Cubans  have  urged  the  Sandinistas 
to  combine  their  efforts  to  Intensify  the 
guerrilla  struggle  with  a  highly  pragmatic 
political  approach  designed  to  broaden  the 
FSLN's  base  of  popular  support  for  a  move- 
ment to  oust  Somoza.  For  example,  during 
Castro's  meeting  with  the  FSLN  leaders  In 
March,  he  reportedly  urged  them  to  play 
down  the  Marxist  nature  of  their  programs 
at  this  point  and  to  offer  to  join  with  non- 
Marxists  m  forging  a  broad  coalition.  FSLN 
leaders  have  taken  steps  to  comply  with 
his  request. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
strategy  that  brought  in  Mrs.  Chamorro 
and  Alphonse  Robelo  into  the  junta  to 
improve  their  international  image.  But 
the  real  power  remained  with  the  15- 
man  Sandlnlsta  Directorate.  The  junta 
was  just  for  show. 

How  obvious  does  a  situation  have  to 
be,  Mr.  President,  for  the  Senate  to 
understand  what  it  Is  doing  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind? 

This  CIA  memo  stiows  clearly  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  fully  aware  that 
the  Sandinista  movement  was  under  the 
direct  support  and  assistance  of  Castro 
personally;  even  at  the  time  Secretary 
Bowdler  was  meeting  with  them. 

No  wonder  Secretary  Bowdler  was  so 
vague  in  response  to  my  question. 

The  U.S.  Government  was  aware  that 
Castro  ordered  the  Sandinistas  to  follow 
the  classic  united  front,  or  popular  front 
strategy.  The  U.S.  Government  was 
aware  that  the  Sandinistas  accepted 
Fidel  Castro's  strategy.  And  it  is  now 
that  strategy  which  htis  successfully  ac- 
complished its  purpose  and  is  being  dis- 
mantled before  our  eyes,  showing  clearly 
that  the  present  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua is  a  Communist  government. 

Yet  Secretary  Bowdler  told  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  quoting  him: 

I  was  not  aware  of  a  meeting  of  Sandlnlsta 
leaders  with  Castro  In  Havana  before  the 
Junta's  takeover. 

Bowdler  met  with  the  Sandinistas  in 
Panama  on  Jime  27,  1979.  He  met  with 
the  Sandinista  Provisional  Government 
in  Costa  Rica  on  June  30  and  Julv  9. 
1979.  He  met  with  members  of  the  Nic- 
araguan Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction in  Costa  Rica  on  July  10,  11, 12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17,  1979. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  Bowdler  says 
that  he  routinely  saw  CIA  memoranda 
during  the  tlmespan. 

Yet  here  was  a  CIA  memo  of  the  ut- 
most Importance,  giving  critical  infor- 
mation on  the  makeup  of  the  very  people 
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with  whom  he  was  negotiating.  But  Sec- 
retary Bowdler  said  he  did  not  recall  be- 
ing aware  that  the  Sandinista  leaders 
had  met  with  Castro  to  plan  their  strat- 
egy only  3  or  4  months  previously. 

I  remember  my  astonishment  at  his 
answer,  Mr.  President. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  been  aware,  he  would 
not  have  been  such  a  zealous  advocate 
of  so-called  reform  and  the  Sandinista 
revolution.  Perhaps  he  would  not  now  be 
supporting  sending  U.S.  taxpayers' 
money  to  a  Cwnmunist  government.  If 
Mr.  Bowdler  did  not  know  that  the  San- 
dinistas were  a  true  Communist  opera- 
tion— not  just  eager  revolutionaries — we 
would  not  be  debating  here  today 
whether  to  support  communism  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Chicago 
Tribune  of  July  1,  1979,  and  the  CIA 
memo  of  May  2,  1979,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

"  'Cubans   All   Ovxs,   U.S.   Nowhekk'  n» 

CARnSEAN" 

Washington. — Government  leaders  frcan 
the  Caribbean  have  told  American  officials 
that  "Cubans  are  all  over  the  place  In  the 
Caribbean,"  even  dating  secretaries  at  a  for- 
eign ministers  conference  In  Jamaica  to  get 
Information  and  promote  Cuban  Interests. 

By  contrast,  the  officials  complained  that 
the  "United  States  was  nowhere  to  be 
found."  One  asked  that  the  U.S.  do  more  to 
prevent  leftist  coups  In  the  area.  Including 
orgtmlzing  a  regional  coast  guard.  The  U.S. 
might  send  more  of  Its  warships  Into  the 
Caribbean,  this  official  said. 

These  Items  were  relayed  to  the  White 
House  by  Robert  Pastor,  National  Security 
Council  expert  oc  Latin  America,  In  a  secret 
memorandum  obtained  by  The  Tribune. 
Pastor,  In  a  report  Hated  .Tune  18.  said  Henry 
Porde,  foreign  minister  of  Barbados,  told 
him  he  was  "extremely  concerned  about  the 
expansion  of  Cuban  Influence  In  the  Carib- 
bean." 

Relaying  his  talks  with  Forde.  Pastor 
wrote: 

"At  a  recent  foreign  ministers'  conference 
in  Jamaica,  he  said  that  the  Cubans  took 
out  a  large  number  of  rooms  In  the  hotel 
where  all  the  foreign  ministers  were  staying 
and  even  went  so  far  as  trying  to  date  the 
secretaries  as  a  way  to  get  Information.  They 
sought  Interviews  with  all  the  foreign  min- 
isters." 

What  worries  Porde  and  other  Caribbean 
leaders  Is  a  return  by  Castro  to  a  policy  of 
exporting  revolution  there,  and  a  lack  of 
tJ.S.  response.  After  nearly  a  decade  of  di- 
recting his  attention  elsewhere.  Castro  has 
once  a^ln  begun  providing  arms  and  advice 
to  leftist  guerriUas  In  Caribbean  countries. 

Porde  told  Pastor  that  Prime  Minister  Eric 
Williams  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  and  Pre- 
mier Lee  Moore  of  St.  Kltts  and  Nevis,  were 
concerned,  too. 

Williams  was  said  to  be  cutting  off  aid  to 
Guyana  because  It  had  become  Involved 
with  the  leftist  movement  In  Grenada.  Wil- 
liams and  Moore  were  said  to  be  interested 
In  a  coast  g:uard  "to  be  a  regional  strike  force 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  Grenada  coup." 

According  to  an  assessment  by  the  CIA, 
Castro  has  his  own  domino  theory.  He  be- 
leves  the  eventual  fall  of  the  Somosa  regime 
In  Nlcaraeua  will  have  a  "ripple  effect" 
throughout  Central  America  and  the  Carib- 
bean, brlnelnir  a  wave  of  leftist  govern- 
ments. Unllire  his  solo  efforts  at  fomenting 
'evolution  In  the  19608.  this  time  Castro  In- 


tends to  work  with  other  Latin  governments, 
using  them  as  intermediaries  to  deliver  arms 
and  making  sure  Cuban  assistance  does  not 
differ  In  kind  and  quantity  from  that  of 
other  countries. 

Castro  does  not  want  to  risk  a  confronta- 
tion with  the  U.S.,  the  CIA  said.  Therefore, 
the  Intelligence  agency  considers  It  unlikely 
he  will  8«nd  troops  to  aid  a  revolutionary 
movement. 

Castro  has  concentrated  on  Nicaragua. 
using  Panamanian  air  force  planes  and  Costa 
Rlcan  landing  fields  to  funnel  arms  to  leftist 
Sandinista  guerrillas,  hundreds  of  whom  were 
trained  in  Cuba.  Details  of  the  Nicaragua 
operation  were  disclosed  last  week  when  The 
Tribune  obtained  a  secret  memorandum 
prepared  by  the  CIA  and  distributed  to  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

The  memo  described  how  Cubans  loaded 
mortars,  60-callber  machine  guns,  and  rifles 
aboard  Panamanian  government  planes  and 
ferried  them  to  the  guerrillas.  State  Depart- 
ment sources  conflrmed  that  the  operation 
continues  adding  that  Cuba  is  but  one  sup- 
plier of  the  Sandinistas.  One  source  said  the 
Government  of  Panama  has  provided  even 
larger  quantities  of  arms  than  Cuba. 

Castro  has  been  busy  in  other  Latin  na- 
tions as  well.  His  activities  have  reached  into 
Jamaica,  Guatemala,  El  Salvador,  and  na- 
tions of  the  West  Indies.  Including  Grenada. 

Many  Congressmen,  especially  those  con- 
cerned with  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal  once  it  is  turned  over  to  Panama,  have 
criticized  the  Carter  administration  for 
withholding  from  the  public  details  of  the 
Cuban  and  Panamanian  involvement  in 
Nicaragua. 

"This  administration  views  Cuba  as  a  po- 
tential friend  or  neutral  Influence,"  said  Rep. 
Robert  Bauman  |R..  Md.].  a  critic  of  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties.  "We  have  done  noth- 
ing but  cover  up  what  Panama  has  been  do- 
ing. Why  haven't  we  pressured  the  Panama- 
nians to  stop  the  Cubans  from  sending  arms 
through  them?" 

One  high  CTA  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
Identified,  said  Castro's  aid  to  Nicaraguan 
leftists  exceeds  the  items  cited  in  the  memo, 
which  was  dated  May  3.  This  official  said, 
however,  that  exposing  Cuban  activities  com- 
plicates US  policy  in  the  region. 

The  VS.  has  two  main  alms  right  now: 
to  turn  over  the  canal  to  Panama  and  to  stop 
Communists  from  taking  over  in  Nicaragua. 
In  recent  days,  with  Congressional  approval 
of  enabling  legislation  for  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  virtually  assured,  the  Carter  admin- 
istration for  the  first  time  has  publicly  men- 
tioned Cuban  aid  to  the  Sandinista  guerril- 
las, apparently  as  a  way  of  raising  the  spectre 
of  a  Communist  coup  in  Nicaragua. 

The  CIA  in  May  summarized  Castro's  In- 
tentions this  way: 

"The  Castro  regime  apparently  concluded 
by  at  least  last  fall  that  prospects  for  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  in  Central  America  over  the 
next  decade  or  so  had  markedly  Improved 
largely  because  of  the  weakened  position  of 
Nicaragua's  Somoza  and  the  ripple  effect  his 
remoival  would  have  on  other  countries  in 
Central  America. 

'As  a  result,  Cuba  has  Intensified  Its  at- 
tempt to  unify  Insurgent  groups  not  only  in 
Nicaragua — where  Cuba  has  concentrated 
Its  efforts — but  in  Guatemala  and  El  Salva- 
dos  as  well." 

In  Guatemala,  Cuba  has  maintained 
close  links  with  the  Guerrilla  Army  of  the 
Poor  which  Is  known  by  Its  Spanish  initials 
EGP.  The  CIA  said  Cuba  has  limited  its 
support  to  Guatemalan  leftt'^ts,  insisting 
that  they  must  first  stop  fighting  among 
themselves. 

"According  to  a  reliable  Guatemalan 
source,  on  Jan.  13  a  Cuban  official  met  In 
Guatemala  with  leaders  of  the  EGP,  the  Reb- 
el Armed  Forces  [PAR],  and  the  dissident 
wing  of  the  Guatemalan  Communist  Party 


|PGT|."  the  memo  said.  "The  Cuban  official 
counseled  them  to  coordinate  plans  of  ac- 
tions, to  Integrate  training  of  their  members, 
and  to  make  a  greater  effort  to  Infiltrate 
labor  movements." 

The  Cubans  have  stepped  up  training  of 
EGP  guerrillas  In  Cuba,  a  practice  they  have 
maintained  for  "some  years." 

The  Cubans  have  worked  to  encourage  the 
orthodox  faction  of  the  Guatemalan  Com- 
munist Party  (POT]  to  lend  Its  support  to 
local  insurgent  groups,  the  memo  contin- 
ued. 

"The  Cubans  clearly  feel  no  urgency  in 
promioting  revolutionary  activity  in  Guate- 
mala," the  memo  concluded.  "Rather,  their 
efforts  seem  designed  to  prepare  local  insur- 
gent groups  for  the  long  haul." 

In  El  Salvador.  American  inteUlgence  bad 
less  specific  Information,  but  reported  tbat 
"the  Castro  regime's  interest  has  doubtless 
quickened  as  it  has  observed  the  splraling 
violence  and  growing  political  polarization 
there." 

One  "untested"  source  told  American  in- 
telligence officials  that  about  50  members  of 
the  military  army  of  the  Popular  Liberation 
Forces  |FPL|  were  receiving  four  months  of 
training  in  Cuba.  The  source  said  that  these 
guerrillas,  30  of  whom  have  returned  to  Kl 
Salvador,  were  slated  to  lead  a  force  of  XOOO 
newly  trained  Salvadortans. 

"Cuba's  wlUingneas  U>  lend  support  has 
presumably  increased  because  of  the  demon- 
strated willingness  of  the  various  guerriUa 
groups  to  cooperate  In  at  least  an  informal 
alliance.  "  the  memo  said. 

Elsewhere  in  the  region,  the  NSC's  Pastor 
was  told  that  in  the  Caribbean.  Cuba  used 
small  amounts  of  money  "through  friendly 
professors  in  the  University  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  other  Institutions  to  help  their 
groups  on  each  Island." 

Cuba  first  concentrated  on  Jamaica  when 
it  began  to  re-enter  the  Caribbean  theater.  It 
maintains  technical  assistance  to  the  Manley 
government. 

Cuba  has  denied  reports  that  10  Cubans 
participated  in  the  leftist  coup  in  Grenada 

Memorandum 

Mat  a.  1979 

Subject:   Cuban  Support  for  Central  Ameri- 
can Guerrilla  Groups 

KEY   JUDGMENTS 

The  Castro  regime  apparently  concluded  by 
at  least  last  fall  the  prospects  for  revolu- 
tionary upheaval  in  Central  America  over  the 
next  decade  or  so  had  markedly  Improved 
largely  Ijecause  of  the  weakened  position  of 
Nicaragua's  Somoza  and  the  ripple  effect  his 
removal  would  have  on  other  conutries  in 
Central  America.  As  a  result  CuIm  has  in- 
tensified its  attempts  to  unify  Insurgent 
groups  not  only  in  Nicaragua — where  Cul>a 
has  concentrated  its  efforts — but  in  Guate- 
mala and  El  Salvador  as  well. 

While  tailoring  the  extent  of  Ite  support  to 
the  realities  of  the  situation  in  each  coun- 
try. Cuba  has  stepped  up  its  on-lsland  train- 
ing of  guerrillas  from  each  of  these  coun- 
tries and— in  the  cose  of  Nicaragua — has  on 
at  least  two  and  probably  three  occasions 
supplied  arms — for  the  first  time  in  many 
years— to  the  SondlnlsU  National  Liberation 
Front  (PSLN).  Cuba  has  also  mode  a  con- 
certed effort  to  p>er«uade  leftist  movements 
and  parties  In  the  reclon  to  increase  their 
assistance  to  the  PBLN  and  has  used  these 
groups  to  funnel  aid  to  the  Sandinistas 

Havana's  approach  to  events  In  Central 
America,  however,  refiects  a  far  more  sophis- 
ticated and  selective  revolutionary  doctrine 
than  that  which  guided  Cuba's  actions  dur- 
ing the  19608  Cuba  clearly  believes  It  has  a 
stake  In  preserving  Its  improving  Image  with 
many  governments  in  the  hemisphere  and 
wants  to  avoid  provoking  a  US  counter- 
response  As  a  result.  Cuba  has  used  third 
country  Intermediaries  to  deliver  Its  assist- 
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Communist  Party  (PGT)  tc  urge  these  three 
action-oriented  groups  to  unify.  The  Cuban 
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ajQce  to  the  Sandinistas  and  has  taken  care 
that  Its  aid  not  differ  In  kind  rrom  the  ma- 
terial support  supplied  to  the  PSLN  by  sev- 
eral other  governments  in  the  region. 

While  optimistic  that  trends  in  Central 
America  favor  the  left.  Havana  has  coun- 
seled patience  and  has  urged  its  iriends  to 
prepare  for  a  protracted  struggle,  even  in 
Nicaragua.  Cuban  support,  therefore,  can  be 
expected  to  continue  to  be  geared  toward 
helping  the  Sandinistas  and  other  regional 
guerrilla  groups  develop  the  military  and  po- 
litical Infrastructure  necessary  to  win  a  war 
of  attrition,  and  the  widespread  grass  roots 
support  necessary  to  consolidate  the  victory. 

Qiven  the  low-key  approach  Cuba  lias  em- 
ployed In  Central  America,  Havana  Is  likely 
to  ao  its  best  to  avoid  being  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion where  It  might  be  called  upon  to  inter- 
vene directly  with  its  own  military  units  and 
thus  risk  a  military  confrontation  with  the 
U.S. 

NICAaACtJA 

The  Cuban  Government  has  long  felt  a 
deep  enmity  toward  the  Somoza  regime  In 
Nicaragua  and  has  looked  forward  to  its 
ouster  not  only  because  of  the  Implications 
that  such  an  event  would  have  for  Nicaragua 
but  for  the  sake  of  revolutionary  change 
throughout  the  region.  As  Somoza  s  position 
appeared  to  grow  shakier  last  year.  Havana 
intensified  its  effort  to  strengthen  his  op- 
ponents by  urging  unity  among  the  various 
Sandlnlsta  National  Liberation  Front  (PSLN) 
factions.  By  early  fall  Cuba  was  sufficiently 
satisfied  that  this  bad  been  accomplished  to 
Increase  significantly  its  support  to  the 
Sandinistas. 

ASMS  ST7PPLIES 

Since  last  September  our  information  indi- 
cates that  Cuba  has  on  at  least  two  and  prob- 
ably three  occasions  supplied  arms  to  the 
FSLN.  On  each  occasion  Havana  has  limited 
its  own  direct  Involvement  by  relying  on  the 
Panamanian  government  to  transport  the 
arms.  Reporting  from  several  sources  indi- 
cates that  In  late  September  Cuba  shipped 
eight  crates  of  arms — Including  50-callber 
machine  guns  designed  to  serve  as  an  anti- 
aircraft weapon — to  Panama  via  a  Panama- 
nian air  force  plane  for  later  transshipment 
to  PSLN  forces  In  Costa  Rica. 

In  early  November  Cuba  made  its  second 
delivery  of  arms  destined  for  the  FSLN. 
According  to  a  reliable  source,  during  the 
week  of  5-11  November  three  Panamanian 
air  force  planes  returned  to  Panama  from 
Cuba  carrying  crates  that  contained  AK-47 
rifles,  50-callber  machine  guns,  and  hand- 
held mortars.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
Panamanians  had  flown  these  arms  to  Libe- 
ria. Costa  Rica  where  they  were  given  to  the 
PSLN. 

Circumstantial  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Cubans  were  involved  In  the  recent  reactiva- 
tion of  the  Panama-Costa  Rican  resupply 
route  to  the  PSLN.  Members  of  the  PSLN 
"General  Staff"  reportedly  stated  at  a  meet- 
ing on  13  April  that  their  Inventory  Included 
an  undisclosed  number  of  antitank  rockets 
of  Soviet  and  French  manufacture  that  Cuba 
had  provided  via  Panama  Although  the 
"General  Staff"  members  did  not  specify 
when  Cuba  had  supplied  the  arms,  other  in- 
formation Indicates  that  Panama  delivered 
arms  to  PSLN  forces  in  Costa  Rica  about  the 
time  of  the  meeting.  Also  among  the  arms 
Panama  delivered  in  mld-Aprll  were  mortar 
rounds  that  are  apparently  of  Chinese  origin; 
other  sources  have  reported  that  this  type  of 
armament  had  previously  been  provided  by 
Cuba,  probably  via  Panama. 

ON-ISl^ND  TRAINING 

Training  In  Cuba  of  PSLN  guemilas — 
which  has  continued  at  low  levels  for  years — 
ha«  apparently  been  on  the  upswing,  espe- 
cially since  January.  Early  that  month  a 
Panamanian  emissary  reached  an  agreement 
with  Pldel  Castro  to  send  to  Cuba  FSLN  exiles 
who  formerly  would  have  been  granted  safe- 


haven  In  Panama.  On  10  March  a  subordinate 
or  Noriega's  said  that  Panama  Is  serving  as  a 
bridge  to  transport  FSLN  personnel  to  Cuba 
where  they  undergo  training  before  returning 
to  Nicaragua. 

Evidence  on  the  total  number  of  FSLN 
guerrillas  who  have  received  training  in  Cuba 
is  spotty.  Members  of  the  FSLN  "General 
Staff"  reportedly  said  on  13  April  that  Cuba 
has  trained  300  of  the  PSLN  combatants  cur- 
rently in  the  field.  In  early  April  an  official 
of  the  PSLN  Terclarlo  faction  reportedly  said 
that  half  of  his  faction's  regular  combatants 
have  received  training  In  Cuba. 

ENCOURAGING  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  FSLN  FROM 
NEIGHBORING   COUNTRIES 

A  major  element  in  Cuba's  approach  to  the 
Nicaraguan  situation  has  been  Its  effort  to 
encourage  leftist  groups  in  neighboring  Cen- 
tral American  countries  to  aid  the  PSLN. 
Havana  especially  wants  regional  Communist 
parties  to  support  the  Sandinistas.  Toward 
that  end  the  Cubans  in  early  February  pro- 
moted a  meeting  In  San  Jose.  Costa  Rica  that 
was  attended  by  the  Communist  parties  from 
the  Central  American  countries  as  well  as 
from  Mexico  and  Panama.  Cuban  delegates 
used  the  occasion  to  urge  their  counterparts 
to  bolster  their  assistance  to  the  FSLN  by 
creating  safehavens  in  their  countries,  pro- 
viding facilities  for  military  training,  and 
supplying  arms  and  other  equipment.  Plans 
were  also  discussed  for  a  follow-up  meeting 
later  this  spring  probably  In  Havana  that 
would  prepare  a  strategy  for  assisting 
revolutionary  activity  throughout  Central 
America. 

In  part  because  of  Cuba's  urging,  Central 
American  leftist  groups  have  for  some  time 
been  developing  support  mechanisms  respon- 
sive to  Sandlnlsta  needs.  For  example,  late 
last  summer  at  Havana's  direction  the  Hon- 
duran  Communist  Party  established  a  sup- 
port apparat  that  has  been  responsible  for 
finding  sites  in  Honduras  to  train  FSLN 
guerrillas.  The  apparat  has  relied  on  sporadic 
Cuban  financial  aid  to  purchase  arms,  radios, 
and  other  equipment  for  the  FSLN.  and 
Honduran  Communists  have  assisted  the 
Sandinistas  in  border  crossings.  Since  last 
fall,  however — despite  frequent  prodding  by 
Honduran  Communist  Party  leaders — the 
Cubans  have  dragged  their  feet  In  providing 
promised  financial  aid  for  the  apparat. 

Cuba  reportedly  also  funnels  assistance  to 
the  FSLN  through  two  groups  in  Costa  Rica 
A  member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Costa  Rlcan  Communist  party — the  Popular 
Vanguard  Party — said  in  early  March  that 
Cuba  had  begun  to  channel  limited  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  FSLN  through  his 
party.  The  Cubans  may  also  be  helping  to 
fund  a  "Committee  of  Solidarity  with  the 
Sandlnlsta  Front"  headed  by  self-professed 
PSLN  member  Ernesto  Cardenal.  a  Nicara- 
guan priest  who  resides  in  Costa  Rica. 

PROMOTING   FSLN   UNITY 

Fidel  Castro's  recent  discussions  with 
FSLN  leaders  may  lead  to  more  active  Cuban 
support  to  the  FSLN  In  early  March,  leaders 
of  the  three  majo.-  FSLN  factions  traveled 
to  Cuba  to  meet  with  Castro.  The  Cuban 
leader  Is  said  to  have  spent  nearly  48  hours 
over  a  four-day  period  helping  to  hammer 
out  a  basis  for  cooperation.  As  a  result  of 
the  meeting  a  unified  FSLN  directorate  was 
established  containing  three  members  from 
each  faction.  In  return.  Castro  reportedly 
promised  that  Cuba  would  Increase  Its  as- 
sistance In  the  form  of  money,  arms,  and 
ammunition.  Havana  has  repeatedly  urged 
leaders  of  the  disparate  Sandlnlsta  factions 
to  cooperate  In  a  unified  effort  against  So- 
moza; their  failure  to  do  so  has  been  a 
major  deterrent  to  increased  Cuban  assist- 
ance and  will  likely  continue  to  be  so  should 
the  current  unity  effort  falter. 

OUTLOOK 

The  Cuban  leadership  shares  the  belief  of 
the  Popular  Prolonged  'War  and  the  Prole- 


tarian Tendency  factions  that  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  liKely  to  achieve  power  only  alter  a 
protracted  struggle.  When  Fidel  Castro  met 
in  Havana  in  September  with  Tomas  Borge — 
leader  of  the  Popular  Prolonged  War  fac- 
tion—and Eden  Pastora — a  leading  Terciario 
faction  military  commander — he  reportedly 
counseled  them  to  retrain  from  a  frontal 
attack  against  the  National  Guard.  Instead, 
he  urgea  them  to  concentrate  on  hit-and- 
run  actions  and  other  guerrilla  activities. 

Castro  took  a  similar  position  in  early 
December  when  he  reportedly  urged  two 
Terclarlo  leaders  to  abandon  plans  for  a 
large  scale  military  offensive  because  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  FSLN  had  the  neces- 
sary logistical  and  organizational  capability 
to  sustain  conventional  operations  against 
the  Guard.  Moreover,  in  mid-January  two 
diplomats  assigned  to  the  Cuban  embassy  In 
Panama  stated  that  Cuba  no  longer  believed 
that  the  FSLN  would  be  able  to  topple 
Somoza  before  his  term  expires  in  1981. 

Cuban  support,  therefore,  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be  Intended  to  help  the  Sandinistas 
develop  the  military  and  political  infrastruc- 
ture necessary  to  triumph  in  a  war  of  attri- 
tion. The  Cubans  probably  expect  that — as 
was  the  case  with  the  Batista  army — populeu- 
sentiment  will  gradually  turn  against  the 
National  Guard  and  eventually  render  it  in- 
effective To  make  the  FSLN  a  more  potent 
guerrilla  force.  Havana  can  be  expected  to 
continue  to  emphasize  the  development  of 
safe  havens,  training  sites,  and  logistics 
bases  in  neighboring  countries.  Cuba  is  also 
likely  to  continue  to  provide  arms  and  on- 
island  training  to  FSLN  members. 

The  Cubans  have  urged  the  Sandinistas  to 
combine  their  efforts  to  intensify  the  guer- 
rilla struggle  with  a  highly  pragmatic  politi- 
cal approach  designed  to  broaden  the  FSLNs 
base  of  popular  support  for  a  movement  to 
oust  Somoza.  For  example,  during  Castro's 
meeting  with  FSLN  leaders  In  March,  he 
reportedly  urged  them  to  play  down  the 
Marxist  nature  of  their  programs  at  this 
point  and  to  offer  to  Join  with  non -Marxists 
in  forging  a  broad  coalition.  FSLN  leaders 
have  taken  steps  to  comply  with  his  request. 

Given  the  low-key  approach  Cuba  has  pur- 
sued regarding  the  Nicaraguan  situation.  It 
Is  likely  that  Havana  will  do  its  best  to  avoid 
being  placed  In  a  situation  where  It  might 
be  called  upon  to  Intervene  directly  with 
Cuban  military  units.  One  possible  scenario 
In  which  Havana  might  be  confronted  with 
such  a  choice  is  if  the  Sandinistas  captured 
a  portion  of  Nicaraguan  territory  and  then — 
as  a  "provisional  government " — requested 
Cuba  to  send  troops  The  sending  of  military 
personnel  to  Nicaragua  by  Honduras,  El  Sal- 
vador, or  Guatemala  would  also  raise  the 
possibility  of  Cuban  military  intervention. 
In  neither  of  these  situations,  however,  do 
we  believe  that  Havana  would  be  likely  to 
commit  Its  troops  for  fear  that  this  action 
would  provoke  a  US  counterresponse. 

GUATEMALA 

The  focus  of  Cuban  attention  in  Central 
America  has  been  on  Nicaragua,  but  Cuban 
contacts  with  Guatemalan  leftists  have  also 
Increased  in  recent  months.  The  main  thrust 
of  Cuban  policy  at  this  point— as  it  has  been 
for  several  years — Is  to  encourage  the  vari- 
ous Insurgent  groups  to  Join  together  In  a 
conunon  effort  to  undermine  the  govern- 
ment. Havana  continues  to  insist  that 
greater  unity  be  achieved  before  Cuba  un- 
dertakes any  mator  increase  In  its  support. 
Nonetheless,  Cuba  seems  to  be  laying  the 
groundwork  for  Increasing  its  assistance  to 
these  groups. 

Havana's  closest  links  are  to  the  Guerrilla 
Army  of  the  Poor  (EGPl.  and  the  Cubans 
used  It  as  a  hub  to  broaden  their  ties  with 
other  insurgent  groups.  According  to  a  re- 
liable Guatemalan  source,  on  12  January  a 
Cuban  official  met  in  Guatemala  with  leaders 
of  the  EGP,  the  Rebel  Armed  Forces  (PAR), 
and  the  dissident  wing  of  the  Guatemalan 
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Communist  Party  (PGT)  to  urge  these  three 
action -oriented  groups  to  unify.  The  Cuban 
official  counseled  them  to  coordinate  plans 
of  actions,  to  integrate  training  of  their  re- 
spective members,  and  to  make  a  greater  ef- 
fort to  infiltrate  labor  movements.  Stressing 
the  importance  of  a  united  front,  he  implied 
that  If  the  three  groups  Improved  their  level 
of  cooperation  then  Cuba  would  provide  fi- 
nancial and  material  assistance. 

According  to  the  same  Guatemalan  source. 
In  later  January  a  follow-up  meeting  was 
held  In  which  two  Cuban  advisers  offered  to 
provide  training  in  Cuba  for  PGT  dissidents 
and  FAR  members.  For  some  years  the  Cu- 
bans have  trained  EGP  guerrillas  In  Cuba, 
and — impressed  with  that  group's  initial  suc- 
cess in  recruiting  members  of  Guatemala  In- 
dian population — Havana  began  early  this 
year  to  train  some  of  these  recruits.  The  Cu- 
bans may  also  plan  to  train  members  of  a 
new  guerrilla  group,  which  is  located  In  west- 
ern Guatemala  and  led  by  Rodrlgo  Asturlas, 
a  former  FAR  member.  Asturlas  reportedly 
has  visited  Cuba  on  several  occasions  and  his 
group  was  invited  to  attend  Cuba's  revolu- 
tionary celebrations  in  January. 

There  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
Cubans  may  be  willing  to  take  a  more  direct 
role  in  counseling  Guatemalan  insurgents. 
According  to  a  reliable  source,  in  late  Febru- 
ary representatives  of  the  EGP  offered  the 
services  of  three  Cuban  "experts  "  to  work  in 
Guatemala  with  the  FAR  and  PGT  dissidents 
to  "coordinate"  the  assassinations  of  several 
government  security  officials.  The  source  said 
that  some  Guatemalan  insurgent  leaders  op- 
posed this  plan,  and  we  have  no  evidence  to 
confirm  that  the  Cubans  have  attempted  to 
follow  through  on  the  reported  offer. 

The  Cubans— to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge— have  not  been  involved  In  Central 
America  In  assisting  local  groups  to  carry  out 
political  assassinations  at  least  in  the  recent 
past.  Nonetheless,  the  Castro  regime  contends 
that  In  some  circumstances  the  use  of 
counterterrorism  Is  a  legitimate  weapon  in 
the  effort  to  promote  the  cause  of  revolution. 
and  It  may  well  believe  thai  tlie  uurrent  sit- 
uation In  Guatemala  Justifies  such  an 
approach. 

The  Cubans  have  also  worked  hard  to  en- 
courage the  orthodox  faction  of  the  Guate- 
malan Communist  Party  (PGT)  to  lend  its 
support  to  local  Insurgent  groups.  In  earlv 
January  Ricardo  Rosales,  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  PGT,  visited  Cuba  where  he 
met  with  Vice  President  for  Foreign  Affairs 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodrieuez — who  speaks  for  a 
group  within  the  Cuban  leadership  that 
tends  to  take  a  softer  line  on  the  primacy  of 
guerrilla  warfare  Rodriguez  blamed  di- 
visions among  the  PGT,  the  EGP,  and  the 
FAR  for  weakenlne  the  Guatemalan  revolu- 
tionary effort  and  asked  Rosales  to  coordinate 
his  party's  activities  with  those  of  the  In- 
surcents.  Stating  that  he  agreed  with  the 
POT'S  promotion  of  the  peaceful  route  to 
power  bv  organizing  the  workers  and  stu- 
dents and  by  partlclpatln?  In  elections,  Rod- 
riguez also  emphasized  to  the  need  for  Guate- 
malan leftists  to  emoloy  all  form  of  activity 
to  achieve  a  successful  revolution. 

The  Cubans  clearly  feel  no  urgency  in 
promottne  revolutionary  activity  in  Guate- 
mala; rather,  their  efforts  seemdeslened  to 
prepare  local  insurgent  groups  for  the  long 
haul  At  the  meeting  in  Guatemala  City  in 
late  Januarv  the  Cubans  reportedly  urged 
the  EGP,  PAR,  and  PGT  dissidents  to  have 
patience  and  not  expect  immediate  progress 
In  the  strugele  against  the  government.  The 
nature  of  Cuban  training  of  Guatemalan 
guerrtllaa  also  reflects  a  lack  of  urgency.  For 
example,  according  to  an  EGP  document 
caotured  In  January  1978,  members  of  guer- 
rilla teams  who  are  trained  In  Cuba  live  and 
work  together  for  as  long  as  a  year  before 
reentering  Guatemala,  to  ensure  that  they 
will  be  able  to  cooperate  effectively  once 
they  are  In  the  field. 


EL    SALVADOR 

While  Havana  has  In  the  past  given  less 

attention  to  El  Salvador  than  to  Nicaragua 
or  Guatemala.  Cuban  activities  with  Salva- 
doran  insurgents  have  recently  been  on  the 
upswing  The  Castro  regime's  interest  In  El 
Salvador  has  doubtless  quickened  as  It  has 
observed  the  splrallng  violence  and  grow- 
ing political  polarization  there,  and  Cuba's 
willingness  to  lend  support  has  presumably 
increased  because  of  the  demonstrated  will- 
ingness of  the  various  guerrlla  groups  to 
cooperate  in  at  least  an  informal  alliance. 

In  February  an  untested  Salvadoran  source 
reported  that  about  60  members  of  the  mili- 
tary army  of  the  Popular  Liberation  Forces 
(FPL) — the  group  with  which  Cuba  has 
maintained  the  closest  lies — were  In  Cuba 
receiving  four  months  of  military  and  ideo- 
logical training.  The  source  said  that  upon 
returning  to  EI  Salvador  these  guerrillas  were 
slated  to  serve  as  leaders  for  a  force  of  2,000 
newly  trained  Salvadorans  representing  the 
"Popular  Militia"  of  the  FPL-dominated 
Popular  Revolutionary  Bloc.  By  late  March, 
half  of  the  FPL  guerrillas  sent  to  Cuba  had 
returned  home  and  were  working  with  units 
of  the  "Popular  MlUtla." 

Cuba  has  also  had  links  with  at  least  one 
of  the  two  smaller  Salvadoran  terrorist 
groups,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  National 
Resistance  ( FARN  l .  Eduardo  Sancho  Casta- 
neda— reportedly  the  FARN's  leading  strate- 
gist— has  apparently  been  his  organization's 
chief  conduit  to  the  Cubans.  He  has  main- 
tained regular  contact  with  Cuban  officials 
in  Costa  Rica  and  Mexico  and  has  occa- 
sionally traveled  to  Cuba. 

For  some  time  the  Cubans  have  also  been 
pushing  for  greater  cooperation  between  the 
EI  Salvadoran  Communist  Party  and  the 
various  insurgent  groups  For  example.  In 
October  1977  Raul  Garcia  Pelaez — at  that 
time  the  member  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Cuban  Communist  Party  in  charge  of  rela- 
tions with  foreign  Communist  Parties — re- 
portedly said  that  Cuba  was  trying  to  pro- 
mote the  unification  of  the  El  Salvador 
Communist  Party  and  the  Popular  Libera- 
tion Forces  and  to  Induce  the  Communists 
to  adopt  a  policy  of  open  Insurrection 
against  the  government.  Personal  antipathy 
between  the  leaders  of  the  FPL  and  the  local 
Communist  Party,  as  well  as  disagreements 
regarding  the  means  and  timing  of  staging 
a  revolution  in  El  Salvador  have  continued 
to  prevent  any  meaningful  cooperation  be- 
tween these  two  groups,  however. 

Mr  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  we 
ought  to  have  a  test  vote  on  this  thing. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
not  considered  the  bill  that  is  before  us, 
and  at  least  two  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  have  said  today 
they  do  not  like  this  bill. 

Therefore.  Mr,  President.  I  move  that 
this  bill  be  committed  to  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  we  will  go 
live,  I  will  sav  to  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  'Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mi.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
cuorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oDjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  explain  a  little  further  why  I  have 
made  the  motion  to  commit  this  bill  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

I  can  begin  by  saying  that  just  too 
many  issues  of  grave  concern  are  raised 
by  this  legislation  for  H.R.  6081  to  be 
given  final  consideration  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  a 
chance  to  look  at  it  This  bill  has  not 
been  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

As  my  good  friends,  the  managers  of 
the  bill.  Mr.  Zorinsky  and  Mr.  Lucae. 
have  pointed  out.  the  Senate  passed  its 
own  bill.  Then  the  House  passed  its 
own  bill  And  we,  today,  have  the  House 
bill  before  us  and  the  House  bill  has  not 
really  been  considered  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

That  is  why  I  am  urging  my  coUeagufs 
to  commit  this  legislation  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  so  that  the  com- 
mittee can  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  new  and,  for  some  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  critical  issues 
concerning  the  situation  in  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  that  have  been  raised 
but  left  unanswered  by  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  earlier  this 
year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  be- 
ing somewhat  repetitious.  I  feel  that  per- 
haps a  Usting  of  some  of  these  issues, 
matters  that  have  raised  concern  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, among  others,  might  he  in  order  at 
this  time. 

These  are  issues  that  the  committee 
may  want  to  address  in  any  further  in- 
quiry relating  to  this  legislation.  I  will 
go  down  the  list  one  by  one  and  give  each 
a  number. 

First.  I  would  like  to  know  exactly  how 
many  Cuban  nationals  are  in  Nicaragua 
today. 

Second.  How  many,  if  any.  Cubans  are 
in  El  Salvador?  Even  though  El  Salva- 
dor is  not  covered  in  this  bill,  I  think  it 
is  relevant  to  examine  El  Salvador  as 
well. 

Third.  In  what  capacity  are  these  Cu- 
bans serving  in  Nicaragua  and  in  El 
Salvador? 

Fourth  How  many  are  so-called  mili- 
tary advisers? 

Fifth.   How   many   have  seen   recent 

service  in  Angola  or  the  Cuban  military 

service,   regardless   of   the   capacity   in 

which  thev  now  serve? 

Sixth.  How  many  Cubans  are  assisting 
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in  the  operation  of  the  Nicaraguan  In- 
terior Ministry  and  Secret  Police? 


to  the  political  and  military  takeover 
by  the  Sandinistas?  How  many  pohtical 


gua.  be  my  guest.  I  will  vote  against  it, 
unless  there  have  been  some  indications 
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Chamorro  resigned  for  health  reason  but  he 
also    opposed    the    changes    in    the    Council 


erated    in    connection   therewith,    shall   be 
used  for  assistance  In  the  private  sector. 


be  left  out  when  the  council  Is  seated  May  4 
"because  their  actions  have  gone  against  the 
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in  the  operation  of  the  Nicaraguan  In- 
terior Ministry  and  Secret  Police'' 

And,  I  might  add.  parenthetically,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  has  a  distinct  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  human  rights  in 
Nicaragua. 

Seventh.  Are  there  any  Cubans  at  mili- 
tary installations  in  Nicaragua,  espe- 
cially at  Esteli,  and  near  Montelemar 
and  in  the  northern  border  areas  of 
Nicarag\ia? 

Eighth.  Are  there  Nicaraguan  na- 
tionals assisting  insurgents  in  El  Salva- 
dor? 

Ninth.  Are  there  Nicaraguan  nationals 
fighting  in  El  Salvador? 

Tenth.  If  so,  under  whose  auspices? 

Eleventh.  Are  there  training  bases  in 
Nicaragua  for  insurgents  operating  in  or 
from  first.  El  Salvador;  second,  Guate- 
mala; third,  Honduras;  fourth,  Mexico; 
fifth,  Costa  Rica;  sixth,  Panama; 
seventh,  Belize;  and  eighth,  any  other 
Caribbean  or  Latin  American  country? 

Twelfth.  Have  the  Cubans,  the  Soviets 
or  any  other  foreign  Communist  nation 
provided  the  Nicaraguans  with  any  fish- 
ing trawlers,  or  other  electronic  surveil- 
lance equipment? 

Thirteenth.  What  weapons,  if  any, 
have  been  provided  insurgents  in  El  Sal- 
vador, from  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization, Libya,  Algeria,  or  anv  foreign 
Commimist  nation  or  organization? 

Fourteenth.  What  weapons  have  been 
provided  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
or  the  FSLN — meaning  the  Sandinistas — 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba,  Libya,  the 
PLO,  or  any  other  foreign  Communist 
nation  or  organization? 

Fifteenth.  How  many  industries  of  El 
Salvador  have  been  confiscated  by  the 
government,  including  agricultural  hold- 
ings and  banks'  To  what  economic  ef- 
fect? 

And  I  also  want  to  know  the 
same  thing  for  Nicaragua,  of  course. 
because  what  is  relevant  for  one  is 
relevant  for  the  other  in  terms  of  the 
U.S.  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  free 
world  in  Central  America. 

Sixteenth.  Does  the  United  States  sup- 
port a  policy  of  land  confiscation,  land 
redistribution,  bank  expropriation,  ex- 
port industry  nationalization? 

Seventeenth.  What  is  the  status  of  po- 
litical prisoners  in  Nicaragua,  especially 
the  reputed  12,000  now  in  Nicaraguan 
jails?  Ditto  for  El  Salvador,  especially 
the  members  of  the  Frente  Amplio  Na- 
cional  fPANi  ? 

Eighteenth.  What  is  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  El  Salvador  since  the  govern- 
ment nationalized  the  banks,  seized  the 
landholdlngs  and  redistributed  them. 
and  nationalized  the  export  industry? 
Has  the  economic  plight  of  the  average 
El  Salvadorian  improved?  Have  critical 
plantings  in  the  agricultural  sector  taken 
Place?  Is  there  stabUity  in  the  banking 
Industry?  Is  the  currency  sound  and  the 
banking  system  working?  Are  exports  up 
or  down?  Why? 

These  are  all  relevant  Questions.  And 
what  fits  Nlcarasrua  fits  El  Salvador  and 
vice  versa,  and  they  ought  to  be  viewed 
in  tandem  and  in  concert. 

Nineteenth.  How  manv  Nlcaraeu«ns 
were  killed  during  the  fighting  that  led 


to  the  political  and  military  takeover 
by  the  Sandinistas?  How  many  pohtical 
parties  are  free  to  contest  elections  in 
Nicaragua?  When  will  free  election  take 
place  there?  Will  there  be  international 
observers  allowed  at  the  elections,  if 
any?  Will  observers  be  accorded  any  ofiQ- 
cial  status?  Do  political  parties  have  free 
access  to  the  media?  Do  political  par- 
ties have  free  access  to  potential  voters? 
Are  interest  groups — labor,  business, 
teachers,  workers,  farmers,  students, 
et  cetera — free  to  have  access  to  the 
media  and  voters?  Are  unions  allowed  to 
organize  freely?  Do  prisoners  have  the 
right  to  habeas  corpus?  Does  the  in- 
ternational media  have  free  access  to 
prisons?  to  farms?  to  the  political 
process? 

Twentieth.  What  role  has  the  Gov- 
remnent  of  the  United  States  played  in 
the  current  political  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador? Has  the  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  El  Salvador  advised 
the  Government  or  El  Salvador  or  any 
political  party  there  on  policy,  or  at- 
tempted in  any  way  to  influence  po- 
litical or  other  events  there?  Has  the 
Ambassador  participated  in  any  way  in 
bringing  physical  harm  to  2iny  citizen  of 
El  Salvador?  Who?  Why?  What  is  the 
proper  role  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  El 
Salvador?  To  Nicaragua? 

Now.  I  do  not  want  to  play  20  questions 
with  the  U.S.  Senate.  But  what  we  are 
talking  about,  in  a  very  real  sense,  is 
which  way  is  Central  America  going — 
all  of  Latin  America,  for  that  matter? 

All  around  the  world,  we  have  been 
playing  footsie  with  Marxist  countries 
while,  at  the  same  time,  kicking  our 
friends  in  the  teeth.  And  I  think  of  Tai- 
wan every  day.  Mr.  President,  to  give 
just  one  example. 

I  think  this  is  just  as  good  a  time  as 
any  for  us  to  back  up  and  reassess  our 
foreign  policy  and  say  to  ourselves: 
"What  have  we  been  doing  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  friends?" 

That  is  the  reason  this  legislation 
ought  to  go  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  so  some  questions  can  be  an- 
swered, not  merely  for  the  members  of 
the  conamittee.  but  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  because,  after  all.  it  is 
their  freedom  that  we  are  tampering 
with  and  it  is  their  $75  million  that  we 
propose  to  send  to  a  Communist  regime 
in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that,  while  it  may  in- 
convenience some  Senators,  we  ought 
to  take  the  time  to  make  sure  of  what 
we  are  doing. 

Surely,  our  intelligence  services  are 
aware  of  some  of  the  allegations  that 
have  been  raised  here  today.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  for  the  Senate,  before  it 
takes  such  a  momentous  step  as  confer- 
ring legitimacy  on  the  regime  in  Nic- 
aragua— and  on  the  actions  of  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  El  Salvador.  I  might  say, 
parenthetically — It  would  be  best  for  the 
Senate  to  step  back  and  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  events,  in  light  of  more  re- 
cent history  and  new  Information  con- 
cerning Central  America. 

And  then,  if  that  is  done  and  when 
that  is  done.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  go 
ahead  and  send  $75  million  to  Nicara- 


gua, be  my  guest.  I  will  vote  against  it, 
unless  there  have  been  some  indications 
that  the  U.S.  taxpayer's  money  is  not 
being  poured  down  a  Communist  rat 
hole.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  condone  the 
activities  of  people  like  the  new  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  El  Salvador,  it  suits  me,  just 
so  I  have  a  chance  to  vote  no. 

I  caution  a  second  look.  That  is  all  the 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  do- 
mg.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to  ask. 
I  think  this  bill  ought  to  be  committed 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  May  15, 
1980,  Miami  Herald,  by  Shirley  Chris- 
tian, a  Herald  staff  writer,  captioned 
"Named  to  Council,  Nicaraguan  Flees  to 
Exile  in  Miami,"  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  That  article  discusses  in  detail 
a  man  whom  I  d  scussed  earlier  in  my 
comments.  Jose  Francisco  Cardenal.  He 
was  to  be  one  of  the  three  'vice  presidents, 
yet  he  decided  he  did  not  want  any  part 
o£  it.  If  Senators  do  not  do  anything  else. 
I  do  hope  they  will  read  this  article  by 
Sh  rley  Christian  in  the  Miami  Herald. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Named    to    Council.    Nicaraguan    Flees    To 
Exile  in  Miami 
(By  Shirley  Christian) 
Ten  days  ago  Jose  Francisco  Cardenal  took 
one  of  the  47  seats  on  Nicaragua's  new  Coun- 
cil  of   State   In    a   ceremonious   occasion   In 
Managua.  He  was  even  elected  to  be  one  of 
the  three  vice  presidents  of  the  quasl-leglsla- 
tlve  body. 

Today,  he  is  an  exile. 

He  left  behind  his  construction  business 
and  his  home,  drove  to  Costa  Rica  on  Sunday 
and  flew  to  Miami  Tuesday  morning 

Cardenal,  41.  said  he  took  the  drastic  step 
"to  give  not  just  an  alert  but  a  ring  of 
urgency  about  the  sad  situation  of  Nicara- 
gua, not  yet  recovered  from  the  bloody  in- 
surrection and  now  moving  at  high  speed 
toward  a  totalitarian  dictatorship  of  the  ex- 
treme left," 

Cardenal  said  that  his  move  was  prompted 
by  the  pressures  put  on  the  private  sector 
to  take  its  seats  on  the  Council  of  State  and 
by  the  manner  In  which  he  was  named  a 
vice  president. 

Bayardo  Arce,  a  Sandlnista  commander 
who  was  acclaimed  president  of  the  council 
at  its  first  meeting,  nominated  Cardenal  for 
one  of  the  vice  presidencies,  apparently  In 
an  attempt  to  appease  private  enterprise  In 
Nicaragua.  However.  Cardenal  said  he  had 
not  been  consulted  in  advance  about  the 
nomination  and  election. 

"In  that  moment.  I  decided  to  leave,"  he 
said. 

The  six  private -enterprise  representatives 
on  the  Council  of  State  had  not  agreed  until 
the  day  before  to  take  their  seats  The  deci- 
sion was  preceded  by  10  days  of  nonstop 
negotiations  between  the  private-enterprise 
umbrella  organization,  known  as  COSEP, 
and  renresentatlves  of  the  Sandinlsta  Libera- 
tion Front, 

The  negotiations  were  an  attempt  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  differences  over  elec- 
tions and  other  aspects  of  economic  and 
political  pluralism  that  came  to  the  surface 
when  the  two  non-Marxist  members  of  the 
Nicaraguan  junta — Vloleta  Barrios  de 
Chamorro  and  Alfonso  Robelo — resigned 
April   20  and   April   22. 

Robelo  resigned  because  the  Sandinistas 
forced  through  the  Junta  a  decision  to  ex- 
pand the  planned  size  of  the  Council  of 
State  from  33  to  47  members  and  to  give 
Sandinlsta    groups    an    absolute    majority. 
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Chamorro  resigned  for  health  reason  but  he 
also  opposed  the  changes  In  the  Council 
of  State  composition.  Robelo  now  is  trying 
to  organize  his  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Movement  as  a  viable  political  opposition 
to  the  largely  Marxist  Sandinistas. 

Cardenal,  as  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Construction,  was  closely  involved  In  the 
negotiations  between  the  Sandinlsta  Front 
and  the  private  sector  that  are  Intended  to 
eventually  replace  Chamorro  and  Robelo  on 
the  flve-member  Junta  or  restructure  It 
altogether. 

The  Sandinistas,  while  insisting  that  they 
enjoy  the  backing  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Nicaraguans,  want  to  maintain  at 
least  a  facade  of  national  unity  at  this  cru- 
cial time  in  Nicaragua's  reconstruction.  They 
also  consider  the  cooperation  of  the  private 
sector.  Including  agricultural  men.  the  key 
to  rebuilding  the  shattered  economy.  There 
Is  concern  In  Nicaragua  that  some  of  the 
8,000-  cotton  growers  will  not  plant  when 
planting  time  begins  in  June  unless  they  feel 
confident  that  the  government  Intends  to 
maintain   a   partially   private    economy. 

As  the  price  for  putting  private-sector 
Nicaraguans  back  on  the  Junta  and  for  tak- 
ing its  seats  on  the  Council  of  State. 
COSEP — with  Cardenal  a  part — put  a  list  of 
demands  to  the  remaining  Junta  members 
and  the  Sandinlsta  leaders  on  April  26. 

These  Included  setting  a  timetable  for 
elections,  an  expanded  habeas  corpus  law. 
greater  freedom  of  press  and  speech,  an  end 
to  random  confiscations  and  maintaining  the 
Council  of  State  at  the  original  size  of  33, 
The  makeup  of  the  council  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  five  Junta  members  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Somoza  dynasty  last  July, 

Cardenal  said  that  during  the  negotiations 
two  Sandinlsta  commanders — Jaime  Wheel- 
ock  and  Bayardo  Arce — threatened  "to  break 
heads"  if  the  private-sector  Nicaraguans  did 
not  come  to  terms  In  time  for  the  ceremonial 
opening  of  the  Council  of  State  on  May  4, 

The  Sandinistas  made  concessions  on  some 
of  the  points  but  not  all  before  that  date, 
presenting  the  private  enterprise  representa- 
tives with  the  dilemma  of  whether  to  take 
part  or  not. 

Ctrdenal  said  a.  vote  was  taken  the  day 
before  by  the  six  organizations  that  make  up 
COSEP  and  that  a  majority  favored  going 
along  with  the  junta.  He  said  he  voted  to 
stay  away  until  more  concessions  could  be 
won.  but  that  his  organization  had  agreed 
that  he  should  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority. 

Cardenal  said  he  was  leaving  Nicaragua 
at  a  potentially  great  economic  loss.  He  said 
that  while  his  construction  firm  had  been 
Idle  for  the  past  11  months  the  firm  was  to 
nave  signed  a  government  contract  this  week 
to  build  a  hospital  with  financing  from  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  He  said 
this  would  have  put  the  firm  In  good  finan- 
cial shape, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  my 
able  colleague  from  North  Carolina  has 
expressed  some  views  that  I  am  sure 
disturb  many  of  us  here  in  the  Senate 

Unfortunately,  we,  as  he  expressed  elo- 
qently,  have  no  way  to  forecast  the  final 
outcome  of  the  situation  unless  we  are 
to  discard  all  of  our  interests  In  Latin 
America  and  create  a  vacuum  in  which 
we  aUow  a  prophecy  to  self-fulfill  Itself 
That  prophecy  is  for  Nicaragua  to  be- 
come totally  Communist-dominated. 

For  those  concerned  about  where  the 
tax  dollars  in  the  $75  mllUon  package 

the  bill,  HJl.  6081.  line  7: 

f.,3??**  **  '•"*  ^  P*''  <=«ntvim  of  such  loan 
runds,     and     any     local     currency     gen- 
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erated    In    connection   therewith,    shall   be 
used  for  assistance  in  the  private  sector. 

On  page  6  of  the  same  House  bill. 
line  23,  it  states: 

Any  agreement  between  the  IJnited  States 
and  the  government  of  Nicaragua  regarding 
the  use  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  this  chapter,  made  available 
In  the  form  of  loans,  shall  specifically  re- 
quire that  such  loan  funds  shall  be  used 
for  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  of  U.S. 
origin. 

My  calculation  reveals  that  60  percent 
of  $75  million,  or  $45  million,  will  be 
coming  back  to  the  United  States  of 
America  to  purchase  goods  and  services 
manufactured  in  this  country  by  Amer- 
icans. Taxpayers  in  this  country  would 
obtain  employment  to  that  extent  in 
order  for  us  to  sell  these  goods  and  serv- 
ices to  the  nation  of  Nicaragua. 

It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  we  are 
going  to  hand  over  $75  million  to  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  This  will  not 
be  one  huge  lump  sum,  which,  if  we  are 
incorrect  in  our  assessment  as  to  the 
future  of  that  government,  we  cannot 
stop  from  going  to  the  nation  of  Nica- 
ragua. Instead,  disbursements  of  the  aid 
will  take  place  in  three  stages  with  a 
review  of  the  program  preceding  each 
stage. 

When  I  was  a  businessman  prior  to 
seeking  this  seat  in  the  Senate,  I  faced 
this  same  typ>e  of  decision.  You  would 
look  at  someone  and  say,  "Should  I  sell 
him  $20,000  worth  of  merchandise  if  in 
my  heart  I  feel,  and  due  to  some  past 
investigations,  he  may  only  be  able  to 
repay  $10,000  of  that?" 

So  what  do  you  do  is  you  set  up  a  first 
experience  with  a  lesser  amount  of 
dollars,  even  though  your  total,  ultimate 
commitment  may  be  greater.  You  see 
what  your  experience  is  with  the  open 
account  or  the  balance  on  the  books,  so 
to  speak.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  busi- 
nessman in  America  who  has  not  at  one 
time  or  another  guessed  wrong  and  pos- 
sibly lost  some  of  his  corporate  or  busi- 
ness funds  on  account  of  that  lack  of 
judgment.  But  more  have  been  right  and 
that  is  what  makes  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
work.  We  have  the  ability  to  make  a 
judgment  based  on  observations  of  what 
is  happening  in  a  business,  or  in  this 
instance,  with  respect  to  the  direction  of 
a  new  government  in  Latin  America. 

In  connection  with  observing  what 
has  been  happening  in  Nicaragua,  I  want 
to  submit  some  materials  for  the  Record. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record,  Mr.  President,  an  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  dated  April 
10,  1980,  with  the  headline,  "Nicsu-aguan 
Junta  Bars  Communists  on  Panel."  It  is 
datelined  Managua,  Nicaragua,  April  10. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NlCASAGUAN     JtTNTA    BaKS    COMMUNISTS     ON 

Panel 

Managua,  Nicaragua,  April  9. — The  Com- 
munist Party  and  another  leftist  group 
have  been  excluded  from  a  legislative  ad- 
visory council  to  the  ruling  Junta,  a  Junta 
member  said  today. 

Sergio  Ramirez  Mercado  said  the  Commu- 
nists and  the  Workers'  Front,  considered  to 
be  extreme  leftist  by  the  government,  would 


be  left  out  when  the  council  is  seated  May  4 
"because  their  actions  have  gone  against  the 
law."  He  did  not  elaborate. 

The  advisory  group,  called  the  Council  of 
State,  will  review  legislative  mattett  for  t^e 
Junta,  Its  33  members  have  been  selected 
from  among  half  a  dozen  political  groups 
as  well  as  unions  and  other  organizations, 

Ramirez  Mercado  said  "other"  groups 
would  replace  the  two  excluded  parties  on 
the  council,  but  again  did  not  elaborate. 

The  government,  backed  bytSie  Sandinlsta 
National  Liberation  Front,  has  been  at  odds 
with  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Workers' 
Front  in  recent  weeks  and  has  jailed  some 
of  their  leaders,  saying  they  were  working 
against  the  revolution. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  another  item  printed  in 
the  Record,  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  dated  April  16,  1980.  The 
headline  reads:  "Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists Arrested." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

26  NiCAaAcUAN  Communists  AaaEsrxD 

Managua.  Nicaragua — The  justice  minister 
of  Nicaragua's  Sandinlsta  Junta  announced 
that  26  Communist  Party  members  have  been 
arrested  and  are  being  investigated  on  undis- 
closed charges.  Sources  close  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  said  police  arrested  50  party  mem- 
bers last  month. 

Last  week,  the  Junta  eliminated  commu- 
nists and  members  of  other  leftist  groups 
from  a  special  advisory  council  on  legislative 
matters,  accusing  them  of   'poor  conduct  " 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  third  item  from  the 
Washington  Post  dated  May  5,  1980,  with 
the  headUne  "Sandinistas.  Businessmen 
Said  To  Reach  Accord  Ending  the  Crisis" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows ; 

Sandinistas.    Businessmen    Said    To    Reach 
Accord  Ending  Crisis 
(By  Christopher  Dickey » 
Managua,  May  4, — Nicaragua's  revolution- 
ary  Sandinlsta   leadership   appears   to   have 
reached  a  series  of  compromises  with  the  na- 
tion's   private    business    leaders,    effectively 
ending  the  worst  political  crisis   here  since 
the  revolution  In  July 

The  crisis  began  last  month  with  the  resig- 
nation of  the  only  two  non-Sandinlstas  In 
the  five-member  governing  junta  and  a  strike 
that  shut  down  Nicaragua's  only  independent 
newspapyer. 

Business  leaders  initially  feared  that  they 
might  entirely  lose  their  voice  in  Nicaragua's 
Increasingly  leftist  government.  But  the 
Sandinistas  moved  quickly  to  reassure  the 
private  sector  In  a  series  of  meetings 

■Well-informed  sources  say  that  talks  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  businessmen  are 
continuing,  but  that  the  Sandinistas  already 
have  met  several  key  demands  made  by  the 
nation's  entrepreneurs. 

Early  this  week  the  Sandinistas  publlclv 
announced  an  end  to  the  state  of  emergency 
that  gave  the  government  svireeplng  powers 
for  the  last  nine  months  They  have  also  Ini- 
tiated a  law  giving  private  citizens  the  right 
to  appeal  government  action  in  the  courts. 
Sources  close  to  the  negotiations  with  the 
businessmen  said  that  the  Sandinistas  have 
agreed  to  work  harder  to  end  nie»al  confisca- 
tions of  land  and  factories  by  peasant  and 
worker  orpanization"! 

A  new  law  guaranteeing   freedom   of   the  . 
press,  requested  by  the  rrlvat*  sector,  is  ex- 
pected to  he  one  of  the  flrst  »ct.8  taken  bv  the 
newly  formed,  47-member  Council  of  Stat* 
The  council  Is  primarily  an  advisory  body. 
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A  key  bargaining  pomt  between  business 
leaders  and  the  Sandinistas  was  the  question 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  include,  as 
well,  a  letter  from  the  National  Com- 


Inexorably   toward  a  far  left  or  communist 
regime,  which  would  be  hostile  to  the  United 
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As  one  who  generally  opposes  this  coun-     compensation   to   be   paid.   This   is   not   a     Senate  for  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
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A  key  bargaining  point  between  business 
leaders  and  the  Sandinistas  was  the  question 
of  when  elections  for  municipal  posts  and  a 
constitutional  assembly  will  be  held.  The  Is- 
sue has  not  been  entirely  resolved,  but  usu- 
ally well  Informed  sources  said  they  expect 
that  on  or  before  the  July  19  anniversary  of 
the  Sandlnlsta  triumph,  the  Sandlnlsta  Front 
will  announce  a  specific  date  for  municipal 
elections  next  year. 

During  the  bargaining  sessions,  which  in 
recent  days  have  stretched  from  late  after- 
noon to  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  the 
private  sector  Indicated  it  would  not  partici- 
pate In  the  Council  of  State  unless  Its  de- 
mands were  recognized. 

The  leader  of  the  National  Democratic 
Movement,  businessman  Alfonso  Robelo. 
whose  resignation  from  the  governing  Junta 
on  April  22  helped  precipitate  the  crisis, 
maintains  that  Sandlnlsta-backed  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  council  are  Illegal. 
The  changes  raised  Sandlnlsta  representa- 
tion from  one-third  to  a  majority. 

Nicaragua's  business  organizations  backed 
Robelo  and  demanded  that  the  council  be 
returned  to  Its  earlier  form. 

Until  yesterday,  there  remained  a  chance 
that  several  of  the  country's  smaller  political 
parties  and  the  six  representatives  of  the 
Superior  Council  of  Private  Enterprise  would 
boycott  the  Coimcll  of  State,  along  with 
Robelo. 

But  today  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  coun- 
cil, the  Superior  Council  on  Private  Enter- 
prise sent  a  complete  delegation.  Only  Ro- 
belo's  National  Democratic  Movement  defi- 
nitely refused  to  participate  and  the  National 
Democratic  Movement  had  only  one  council 
seat. 

'I  don't  think  we  will  ever  Join.  "  Robelo 
told  a  reporter.  Speaking  of  the  uncontested 
elections  of  all  the  council's  officers  today. 
Robelo  said.  "You  see  right  there  the  San- 
dinistas' absolute  majority  working.  Its  not 
very  democratic." 

But.  democratic  or  not.  the  choice  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  also  clearly  contained  an- 
other concession  to  the  private  sector  The 
uncontested  nomination  of  a  member  of  the 
Superior  Council  on  Private  Enterprise  as 
one  of  the  three  council  vice  presidents  was 
made  by  Bayardo  Arce.  the  council's  ranking 
Sandlnlsta  and  Its  new  president. 

The  cooperation  between  the  leftist  San- 
dinistas and  the  private  business  interests  of 
Nicaragua  Is  widely  considered  vital  to  the 
reconstruction  of  the  nation's  nearly  bank- 
rupt economy. 

The  record  of  the  Sandinistas  so  far  sug- 
gests that  despite  the  Marxist  orientation  of 
many  of  their  leaders,  they  are  considerably 
more  conciliatory  toward  business  than  to- 
ward leftist  extremists  who  are  pushing  for 
more  radical  socialist  policies. 

The  Nlcaraguan  Communist  Party  was  not 
allowed  to  participate  directly  in  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  Its  affiliated  labor  organization. 
the  Center  for  Union  Action  and  Unity,  was 
given  one  of  the  47  seats  'When  the  union  at- 
tempted to  appoint  one  of  Us  Jailed  leaders 
as  the  delegate,  however,  the  Sandinistas  re- 
fused to  accept  or  release  him  Another  dele- 
gate was  chosen  and  most  of  the  extreme  left- 
wing  leaders  In  the  country  still  remain  im- 
prisoned or  m  hiding. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  some  letters  in  support  of  the 
$75  million  aid  package.  One  is  from  the 
Council  of  the  Americas,  a  business  as- 
sociation of  more  than  200  U.S.  com- 
panies with  nearly  90  percent  of  US. 
private  investment  in  Latin  America. 

I  also  have  a  letter  received  today, 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions supporting  this  aid  package 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  include,  as 
well,  a  letter  from  the  National  Com- 
mander of  the  VFW,  Mr.  Howard  E. 
Vander  Clute.  endorsing  the  $75  million 
foreign  aid  package  to  Nicaragua.  Mr. 
Vander  Clute  in  his  letter  on  behalf  of 
the  'Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  says; 

Recently,  I  visited  Nicaragua  and,  based 
upon  this  visit  and  my  trust  in  the  Judgment 
and  patriotism  of  the  U.S.  Country  Team  in 
that  damaged  and  volatile  country,  I  hereby 
recommend  that  your  Committee  recom- 
mend approval  of  $75  million  In  reconstruc- 
tion aid  for  Nicaragua. 

We  cannot  "run  the  film  backwards."  Per- 
haps there  was.  at  some  point,  an  alternative 
to  Somoza  rule,  other  than  the  Sandinistas, 
that  might  have  been  practical  earlier.  But 
if  there  was  a  lost  choice  then.  I  see  no  choice 
today. 

The  young  Junta  may  follow  the  Cuban 
model;  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  we  must 
offer  them  a  real  policy  choice. 

The  devastation  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  to  urge  swift  and  compas.sionate 
American  assistance. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  $75  million 
aid    package   for   Nicaragua. 

Also,  I  have  a  letter  from  ASARCO, 
the  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Co., 
in  support  of  the  Nicaragua  foreign  aid 
package. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  one  of  the  com- 
panies whose  holdings  the  Nicaraguan 
junta  has  nationalized.  But  according  to 
ASARCO.  it  was  done  in  a  highly  pro- 
fessional manner  and  the  company  re- 
ceived compensation  for  the  action  taken 
by  the  Nicaraguans.  The  final  paragraph 
in  this  letter  says ; 

I  think  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  new  government  and 
the  Nlcaraguan  private  sector  to  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  the  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions. Approval  of  aid  for  Nicaragua  would, 
I  believe,  encourage  the  private-sector  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  a  sound  future  for  their 
country  exists. 

There  is  also  a  letter  from  Mr.  Glenn 
Davis  of  the  Philadelphia  National  Bank 
in  support  of  aid  to  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  these  letters  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

COUNCU.  OF  THE  AMERICAS. 

May  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky. 
US.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky  :  The  Council  of 
the  Americas,  a  business  association  of  more 
than  200  U.S.  companies  with  nearly  90  per- 
cent of  U.S.  private  Investment  In  Latin 
America,  strongly  urges  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  Special  Central  American  Assist- 
ance package  of  1979.  This  bill  mainly  pro- 
vides for  (75  million  in  U.S.  loans  and  grants 
to  Nicaragua. 

The  Nlcaraguan  economy  was  devastated 
by  the  recent  civil  war.  and  the  banks  there 
lack  funds  to  help  restore  the  economy.  This 
package  would  extend  critically  needed  eco- 
nomic assistance  while  providing  that  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  that  amount  be 
used  to  help  the  private  sector.  Including 
small  businesses,  farmers  and  other  nongov- 
ernmental organizations. 

We  recognize  that  some  members  of  the 
Congress  believe  that  Nicaragua  is  moving 


inexorably  toward  a  far  left  or  communist 
regime,  which  would  be  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  There  are.  however,  reasons  to  believe 
that  such  an  outcome  can  be  averted.  The 
Nicaraguan  government  recently  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  make  several  changes 
to  bring  increased  democracy  to  that  coun- 
try. These  changes  Include:  the  relnstltutlon 
of  habeas  corpus;  no  further  seizure  of  lands 
and  properties  and  adjudication  of  expropri- 
ations in  civil  courts:  the  re-establishment 
of  free  trade  unions:  the  holding  of  munici- 
pal elections  in  the  near  future  and  the  sub- 
sequent election  of  delegates  to  a  constitu- 
tional assembly;  and,  finally,  the  eventual 
election  of  national  leaders  to  replace  the 
revolutionary  Junta  now  In  power. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  there  is  no  risk 
in  providing  $75  million  In  U.S.  assistance  to 
Nicaragua  We  believe,  however,  that  the  risk 
is  well  worth  taking.  To  do  nothing  Is  to 
leave  the  field  clear  to  the  Soviets  and  to 
their  Cuban  surrogates  In  an  area  of  vital 
interest  to  our  country.  Extending  the*  as- 
sistance now  will  Increase  significantly  the 
chances  that  the  United  States  can  help  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  a  democratic 
non-communist  regime  In  Nicaragua. 

With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Duncan, 
Chainnan  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

American  Federation  of 

Labor  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  19,  1980. 
Hon.  Frank  Chttrch. 

Chairman.  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  AFL-CIO  strongly 
supports  Senate  concurrence  with  H,R.  6081, 
the  Special  Central  American  Assistance  Act 
of  1979,  which  would  provide  $80  million  In 
supplemental  fiscal  year  1980  economic  as- 
sistance on  urgent  basis  for  countries  In  Cen- 
tral America,  with  the  aim  of  encouraging 
peaceful  and  democratic  processes  of  devel- 
opment In  that  region.  The  bulk  of  the 
funds — $75  million — Is  earmarked  for 
Nicaragua. 

Those  Nicaraguans  who  would  destroy  the 
free  enterprise  system  and  eliminate  free 
trade  unions  are  opposed  to  this  US.  as- 
sistance. While  this  loan  encompasses  cer- 
tain risks,  it  is  far  better  than  leaving  the 
region  to  unopposed  Marxist  exploitation 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  your  support  of  H  R. 
6081  With  the  safeguards  now  built  into 
the  legislation,  assuring  60  percent  of  this 
loan  for  the  private  sector  in  Nicaragua,  we 
feel  that  this  is  one  possible  measure  to  bring 
some  democratic  stability  into  an  Increas- 
ingly agitated  area  of  the  Americas. 
Sincerely, 

Rat  Denison, 

Director. 
Department  of  Legislation. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC.  February  21,  1980. 
Mr.  Howard  E.  Vander  Clxtte, 
National   Commander-in-Chief.    Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States.  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Vander  Clute:  Your  recent  letter 
to  Congressman  Zablockl  In  support  of  the 
Administration's  $75  million  supplemental 
aid  request  for  Nicaragua  deserves  widespread 
public  attention. 

As  National  Commander  of  the  VFW,  your 
stand  on  this  controversial  Issue  makes  the 
case  for  aid  to  the  new  Nlcaraguan  Govern- 
ment In  a  way  the  American  people  can  un- 
derstand: it  slices  through  the  normal  bu- 
reaucratic Jargon  and  lays  it  on  the  line.  It 
is  a  gutsy,  no  nonsense  kind  of  statement — 
the  kind  of  statement  of  which  you  and  the 
entire  VFW  can  be  Justifiably  proud. 
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As  one  who  generally  opposes  this  coun- 
try's aid  program,  but  one  who  strongly  sup- 
ports the  Nicaraguan  aid  effort,  I  am  pleased 
to  associate  myself  with  the  VTW  position. 
At  the  risk  of  sounding  self-serving.  It  Is  a 
bold  and  courageous  position.  It  is  a  force- 
ful and  positive  position.  But  most  Impor- 
tantly, it  Is  the  proper  and  correct  position 
for  the  protection  of  our  national  Interests. 
As  a  former  Army  Captain,  I  salute  you! 
Sincerely, 

Edward  Zorinskt, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 

OF  the  United  States, 

February  20,  1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently  I  visited 
Nicaragua  and,  based  upon  this  visit  and  my 
trust  in  the  Judgment  and  patriotism  of  the 
U.S.  Country  Team  in  that  damaged  and 
volatile  country,  I  hereby  recommend  that 
your  Committee  recommend  approval  of  $75 
million  In  reconstruction  aid  for  Nicaragua. 

We  cannot  "run  the  film  backwards."  Per- 
haps there  was,  at  some  point,  an  alternative 
to  Somoza  rule,  other  than  the  Sandinistas. 
that  might  have  been  practical  earlier.  But  if 
there  was  a  lost  choice  then,  I  see  no  choice 
today. 

The  young  Junta  may  follow  the  Cuban 
model:  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  we 
must  offer  them  a  real  policy  choice. 

The  devastation  left  in  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  Is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  can  do  no 
less  than  to  urge  swift  and  compassionate 
American  assistance. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  $75  million 
aid  package  for  Nicaragua. 

Please  advise  me  of  your  intended  course 
of  action. 

Most  sincerely. 

Howard  E.  Vander  Clute. 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

ASARCO, 

March  11,  1980. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorikskt, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs.  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky:  I  am  writing  to 
express  our  hope  that  Congress  will  approve 
the  pending  legislation  to  provide  aid  for 
Nicaragua.  The  needs  are  great.  The  confi- 
dence of  the  Nlcaraguan  people  in  their  in- 
stitutions and  their  country  Is  evident  in 
that  the  majority  of  the  private-sector  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  have  remained  In  Nica- 
ragua and  are  doing  their  part  to  restore 
the  Nlcaraguan  economy. 

In  the  debate  over  this  legislation  in  the 
Congress,  much  has  been  made  of  the  Marx- 
ist declarations  of  certain  of  the  Nlcaraguan 
officials.  In  our  day-to-day  contacts  with 
these  same  officials,  we  here  found  them 
pragmatic  In  economic  matters  and  correct 
in  meeting  commitments  which  they  have 
made.  They  appear  to  be  developing  their 
political  directions  as  they  go  along:  the 
issue  Is  by  no  means  determined  at  this  time. 

ASARCO  Incorporated  has  operated  in 
Nicaragua  since  the  middle  1930's  as  manager 
of  Neptune  Mining  Company.  53  percent 
owned  by  ASARCO.  Neptune  has  gold-min- 
ing properties  In  the  eastern  part  of  Nica- 
ragua. The  mines  were  expropriated  on  No- 
vember 2.  1979.  We  have  since  been  In  con- 
tinual contact  with  members  of  the  Junta 
and  the  Minister  of  Mines  on  matters  of 
personal  security,  supplies,  transportation, 
and  the  like.  At  the  present  time,  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  auditing  Neptune's  books  and 
making  an  Inventory  of  its  fixed  assets  In 
company  with  a  representative  of  Neptune. 
This  Is  In  preparation  for  dlsciusioos  as  to 


compensation  to  be  paid.  This  Is  not  a 
pleasant  matter,  but  Is  going  forward  In 
an  orderly  way. 

I  think  It  Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  new  government  and 
the  Nlcaraguan  private  sector  to  work  to- 
gether to  rebuild  the  country  and  its  Insti- 
tutions. Approval  of  aid  for  Nicaragua  would. 
I  believe,  encourage  the  private-sector  people 
to  believe  that  a  sound  future  for  their 
country  exists. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  F.  Barber, 

Chairman. 

The  Philadelphia  National  Bank. 
Republic  of  Panama,  Februxtry  14,  1980. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Affairs,  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky  :  As  Regional  Rep- 
resentative for  the  Philadelphia  National 
Bank.  I  am  responsible  for  my  bank's  busi- 
ness in  Nicaragua.  I  travel  frequently  to 
Nicaragua,  have  made  several  contacts  among 
my  banking  peers  in  the  country  and  with 
recently  installed  executives  who  are  man- 
aging the  country's  export  sector. 

I  read  with  great  Interest  your  comments 
which  were  published  a  few  months  ago  in 
the  Miami  Herald.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  Nica- 
ragua is  currently  at  a  crossroads.  While  the 
nationalization  of  the  banking  sector  and 
export  activities  serves  to  protect  what  pre- 
cious capital  they  have,  the  current  power 
base  must  recognize  the  expertise  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  a  valuable  Ingredient  In  the 
ultimate  success  of  their  "revolution". 

Many  of  the  top  level  executives .  In  the 
financial  community  trace  their  roots  to  a 
strong  family  owned  enterprise  Recent  con- 
versations with  them  have  revealed  that 
privately  they  feel  that  the  country  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  the  private  sector 
in  a  mixed  economy.  The  United  States  is 
in  a  position  to  help.  Money  Is  a  powerful 
leverage  factor  and  although  "Uncle  Sam" 
may  be  suffering  financial  pains,  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  sphere  of  infiuence  has  no 
price. 

The  President  of  the  Central  Bank  told  me 
during  my  last  visit  to  Managua  that  the 
$75  million  package  currently  before  Con- 
press  is  vital.  Money  from  any  country  at  this 
time  is  welcomed,  but  coming  from  the 
United  States  would  be  an  extremely  posi- 
tive action.  I  believe  the  average  Nicaraguan 
businessman  realizes  the  importance  of  the 
United  States  as  an  economic  and  political 
ally. 

They  are  asking  for  our  help.  I  personally 
feel  we  should  give  It  to  them.  I  am  never 
lacking  for  options.  Should  you  or  one  of 
your  staff  ever  come  to  Panama.  I  would  en- 
joy discussing  the  current  economic  and 
political  situation  in  the  region. 
Respectfully. 

Glenn  B  Davis  III. 
Assistant  Vice  President. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Now  I  should  like,  Mr. 
President,  to  turn  to  the  subject  of  the 
resignation  of  Jose  Cardenal  from  the 
Coimcil  of  State,  which  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  earlier  discussed. 
Jose  Cardenal  visited  my  office  this  past 
week  with  the  same  message  that  Sen- 
ator Helms  has  received.  I  listened  very 
intently  and  very  earnestly. 

I  believe  the  testimony  of  such  indi- 
viduals can  be  a  learning  experience  for 
those  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  who  have  not  had  a  firsthand 
experience  of  this  nature  in  the  past. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  judg- 
ment and  to  discharge  the  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility that  is  placed  upon  us  in  the 


Senate  for  the  expenditure  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us 
to  hear  and  to  seek  out  all  the  facts 
possible  prior  to  making  those  judgments 
on  behalf  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

As  I  listened  to  Jose  Cardenal,  I  be- 
lieved that  he  spoke  with  sincerity, 
honesty,  and  integrity.  But  I  have  also 
spoken  to  another  member  of  that  same 
government,  who  is  in  the  same  mold 
of  Jose  Cardenal.  and  who  resigned  at 
the  same  time  from  the  jimta,  an  indi- 
vidual named  Alfonso  Robelo. 

Alfonso  Robelo  and  Jo«e»<Cardenal  are 
two  men  who  believe  in  free  enterprise. 
They  left  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
at  approximately  the  same  time.  Believ- 
ing that  I  needed  to  explore  all  the 
purees  available  to  me.  I  placed  a  long- 
distance call  to  Alfonso  Robelo  and  spoke 
to  him  for  an  hour  on  the  telephone.  He 
also  was  sincere  in  what  he  told  me  about 
the  happenings  in  Nicaragua,  the  actions 
of  the  Sandinistas,  and  his  concern  with 
regard  to  the  direction  that  the 
Nicaraguan  Government  was  taking. 
However,  his  alternative  was  different 
from  Jose  Cardenal's.  He  decided  to  re- 
main in  Nicaragua  to  fight  for  his 
beliefs. 

■We  all,  in  this  country,  know  that 
there  is  nothing  so  unusual  about  a  res- 
ignation from  the  cabinet,  from  the  bu- 
reaucracy, from  an  elective  post.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  keep  track  of  or  own  news 
events  here  in  the  United  States,  and  we 
can  see  ample  evidence  of  people  resign- 
ing from  our  own  Government.  So  this 
should  not  be  a  signal  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  falling  apart  or  coming  apart  at 
the  seams.  In  my  personal  estimation,  no 
one  is  irreplaceable  in  any  government 
or  in  any  business  and,  many  times,  an 
individual  can  be  replaced  with  some- 
one better. 

But  it  struck  me.  after  speaking  with 
Alfonso  Robelo.  that  he  and  Jose  Car- 
denal are  what  this  entire  debate  this 
afternoon  is  all  about.  These  men,  al- 
though parallel  in  ideology,  chose  two 
different  paths  to  respond  to  the  actions 
of  the  Government  in  Nicaragua.  One's 
resolution  of  the  problem  was  to  drop 
everything  in  Nicaragua,  flee  the  coun- 
try, abandon  a  life's  work,  and  come  here 
and  complain  about  aU  the  problems 
confronting  that  nation. 

The  other  one  chose  the  avenue  of  re- 
maining in  Nicaragua  and  challenging 
the  Sandinistas.  In  the  past  2  weeks.  Al- 
fonso Robelo  has  drawn  crowds  of  up  to 
12.000  i>eople.  with  no  interference  from 
the  Sandinistas,  in  order  to  speak 
against  the  Sandinistas'  actions  and 
their  effect  on  the  future  of  democracy 
in  that  country. 

It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  In 
this  Chamber  have  the  same  two  philoso- 
phies. Should  we,  as  some  recommend, 
run  from  Nicaragua  and  abandon  It? 
Should  say  all  hope  is  lost;  it  it  too  late: 
we  must  -write  them  off?  If  we  do,  the 
domino  theory  will  begin  to  take  effect 
And  someday,  we  shall  question  ourselves 
as  to  why  we  have  a  guarded  border  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Or  should  we  spend  some  time,  cour- 
age energy,  initiative,  and  pride  in  the 
flght  for  what  we  believe  in?  Instead  of 
running  away,  should  we  begin  a  new 
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chapter  In  Nicaragrua  by  helping  the  op- 
pressed, the  poor — the  people  of  Nica- 
ragua— its  private  sector,  and  those  who 
bellev*  in  a  way  of  living  that  we  hold 
dear  in  our  Nation?  That  is  the  choice  we 
face  in  our  debate  today. 

Some  say  our  debate  here  today  is 
over  the  question  of  handling  $75  million 
to  a  Communist  government,  as  though 
we  have  never  done  business  with  a  Com- 
munist government.  Not  too  long  ago,  I 
sat  in  my  seat  at  the  end  of  the  aisle  over 
there  as  the  Senate  debated  the  recog- 
nition of  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
We  debated  it  at  length.  We  also  recently 
honored  the  memory  of  Marshal  Tito  of 
Yugoslavia.  To  say  this  country  shies 
away  from  dealing  with  Communist  gov- 
ernments, is,  I  believe,  to  totally  mislead 
the  people  we  serve. 

Those  in  this  Senate  Chamber  should 
keep  in  mind  whom  we  serve.  The  bottom 
line,  which  too  many  times  we  forget,  is: 
is  it  In  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  take  this  action? 

Obviously,  we  have  found  it  in  our  best 
interest  in  certain  areas  of  the  world  to 
deal  with  Communist  governments. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  not  all 
is  lost  to  Communist  control  in  Nicara- 
gua. I  say  that  if  there  were  no  other  side 
in  Nicaragua  then  there  would  not  be 
people  quitting  the  junta,  or  resigning 
from  the  Council  of  State.  There  would 
not  be  the  need  to  worry  over  whether 
the  Sandinistas  were  evolving  some  t3rpe 
of  military  alliance  with  the  Cubans. 

Why  would  they  seek  a  military  al- 
liance? It  Is  when  they  fear  they  can  no 
longer  control  the  populace  of  their  own 
country? 

If  the  government  is  in  a  position 
where  it  cannot  control  the  people  in 
Nicaragua,  that  indicates  to  me  that  the 
vast  majority  of  people  out  there  are  still 
trying  to  establish  democracy.  Hopefully, 
by  our  action  today,  we  will  contribute  to 
the  democratic  process,  by  helping  the 
people  of  Nicaragua  to  create  a  moderate 
government,  rather  than  abandon  them 
to  the  certainties  of  no-choice  policy 
Generally,  we  are  excellent  in  concocting 
for  these  nations  a  course  of  events  in 
which  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  go 
to  the  Cubans  or  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  how  many 
Cubans  are  in  Nicaragua,  how  many 
Cubans  are  in  El  Salvador,  how  many 
Cubans  in  Honduras,  or  Guatemala,  we 
should  also  ask  how  we  contributed  to 
that  presence. 

And  even  though  we  cannot  answer  the 
question  of  how  many  Cubans  are  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  are  trying 
to  find  out  how  many  Cubans  are  in  an- 
other country. 

The  number  of  Cubans  does  not  mat- 
ter. What  does  matter  is  whether  it  is 
the  will  of  this  Nation  to  compete  with 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Marxist 
influence,  or  is  it  the  will  of  this  Nation 
to  abandon  Latin  America  to  a  domino 
eCTect.  with  Nicaragua  being  that  initial 
tokai. 

f Mr.  RzKcu  assumed  the  chair. ) 

»n^H  „l°^^^     ^-    President,    I 

editorial  that  will  appear  in  LaPrensa 
this  coming  Thursday.  «»^fcuaa 


My  dear  colleague  and  friend  from 
North  Carolina  and  I  both  talked  to 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  the  editor  of 
the  LaPrensa  newspaper. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
posed  the  question; 

How  far  do  you  go  before  you  become  con- 
cerned on  what  you  print  In  La  I^ensa? 

Chamorro's  father  was  assassinated  by 
the  Somoza  government  for  saying  too 
much.  Now  we  have  another  government, 
and  my  colleague  is  making  the  implica- 
tion his  son  will  capitulate  to  the  Sandi- 
nistas before  he  upholds  the  tradition 
and  the  honor  for  which  his  father  be- 
fore him  so  gloriously  gave  his  life  in  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution. 

I  maintain,  more  often,  like  father  like 
son.  I  do  not  think  that  this  young  man 
will  cave  in,  but  due  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  he  will  continue  the  family 
tradition  that  backs  La  Prensa. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  from  the  editorial 
that  will  appear  this  coming  Thursday 
in  La  Prensa  in  Nicaragua: 

For  those  who  believe  In  freedom  of  expres- 
sion In  Nicaragua,  the  reappearance  of  La 
Prensa  symbolizes  more  than  a  victory,  rather 
it  represents  a  positive  turn  In  the  Nica- 
raguan Revolution. 

Before  the  split  which  closed  the  news- 
paper for  one  month,  many  sectors  of  the 
society  had  been  accusing  La  Prensa  of  hav- 
ing become  a  seml-ofBclal  organ,  thereby  be- 
traying Its  Independent,  critical,  democratic 
and  pluralistic  line  which  It  had  pursued 
since  Its  first  publication  after  the  triumph 
of  the  popular  uprising. 

In  effect,  the  newspaper  found  Itself  In- 
ternally divided  between  a  group  that  tried 
to  follow  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Nica- 
raguan Union  of  Newspaper  Journalists 
(tJPN).  a  quasl-FSLN  tmion  charged  with 
controlling  the  national  press,  and  a  smaller 
group  of  journalists  who  choose  to  follow  a 
critical.  Informative  line.  Independent  of  any 
state  or  quasi-state  entity.  This  latter  group 
was  supported  by  La  Prensa's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors which  had  been  concerned  for  several 
months  with  the  course  the  newspaper  was 
taking  and  by  the  great  deal  of  criticism  La 
Prensa  was  receiving  because  of  Its  gradual 
loss  of  Independence  and  Journalistic  objec- 
tivity. 

The  taikeover  of  the  newspaper  by  Its  work- 
ers coincided  with  two  events  of  major  sig- 
nificance :  the  resignations  of  Dofia  Vloleta  de 
Chamorro  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  Even  though 
these  three  events  had  no  relationship  with 
one  another,  the  fact  that  they  occurred  at 
the  same  time  led  the  country  Into  a  severe 
political  crisis  and  Inevitably  to  wide  spec- 
ulation over  the  motives  behind  the  resigna- 
tions. 

The  final  break  up  between  the  Union  and 
management  of  La  Prensa  came  after  several 
weeks  of  negotiations  between  the  two  par- 
ties when  they  reached  an  arrangement  by 
which  150  of  the  210  workers  resigned  to  form 
their  own  newspaper:  El  Nuevo  Dlarlo.  Javier 
Chamorro.  a  member  of  La  Prensa's  Board  of 
Ettrectors.  also  resigned  to  Join  a  new  paper 
after  liavlng  signed  an  agreement  by  which 
La  Prensa  purchased  his  shares. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  man- 
agement will  pay  its  former  employees  their 
full  fringe  benefits  amounting  to  $130,- 
00000  In  addition.  La  Prensa  will  supply 
former  employees  with  a  bonus  of  118  tons 
of  newsprint  worth  $60,000.00.  This  amount. 
together  with  $120,000.00  In  shares  received 
by  Javier  Chamorro,  will  form  the  capital 
bai>e  for  El  Nuevo  Dlarlo. 

La  Prensa  now  faces  a  new  challenge:  pub- 
lishing a  high  quality  newspaper  with  a 
largely  new  staff,  while  at  taie  same  time 
contributing  to  the  development  of  a  plural- 


istic and  democratic  atmosphere  In  which 
the  Nicaraguan  revolution  can  pursue  the 
democratic  course  which  shaped  the  revolu- 
tion from  Its  Inception  and  Is  Its  very  rea- 
son for  being. 

Without  freedom  of  speech  all  other  free- 
doms can  be  violated  with  Impunity;  with- 
out freedom  of  speech,  the  temptation  for  a 
dictatorship  (of  becoming  a  dictatorship)  Is 
irreslstable. 

La  Prensa  has  become  one  of  the  three 
significant  Indicators  generally  used  In  mak- 
ing a  dispassionate  and  objective  analysis  of 
the  Nicaraguan  situation:  freedom  of  speech. 
the  status  of  the  human  rights  and  the  de- 
gree of  ideological  pluralism.  With  the  only 
two  television  stations  controlled  by  the 
PSLN  and  only  2  or  3  Independent  radio  sta- 
tions, La  Prensa  represents  an  oasis  of  free- 
dom, an  oasis  which  Is  Intimately  linked 
with  the  political  and  economic  future  of 
Nicaragua.  To  maintain  the  balance  between 
social  Justice  and  democratic  liberties  is  the 
challenge  which  faces  both  La  Prensa  and 
the  Nlcaragaun  Revolution. 

We  cannot  permit  Nicaragua  to  move  from 
a  dictatorship  of  the  right  to  a  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left  The  Nicaraguan  Revolution 
neither  can  or  should  be  permitted  to  loose 
its  unique  character  because  of  the  enthu- 
.siasm  of  some  leaders  for  bankrupted  models 
such  as  Cuba  This  Is  the  challenge  which 
faices  La  Prensa  and  If  to  reach  this  goal 
La  Prensa  must  sacrifice  its  own  existence 
it  will  be  an  honor  to  go  down  In  history  de- 
fending the  ideals  for  which  we  have  always 
fought,  those  for  which  my  father.  Pedro 
Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal  gave  his  life. 

Two  roads  are  being  opened  In  the  history 
of  Nicaraguan  Journalism:  the  birth  of  El 
Nuevo  Dlarlo  and  the  resurgence  of  La 
Prensa  after  having  another  stiff  blow  In  its 
54  years  of  existence:  takeovers,  censorship, 
two  earthquakes,  the  total  destruction  of  its 
facilities,  the  assassination  of  Its  Director 
and  now  the  most  profound  split  brings  us  to 
a  new  phase  of  La  Prensa  only  ten  months 
after  the  victory  of  the  popular  uprising. 

To  me.  Mr.  President,  this  does  not 
sound  like  the  tone  of  an  individual  pre- 
pared to  capitulate  to  any  directions 
given  him  by  the  Sandinista  government. 
He  goes  on  to  say  in  his  editorial: 

La  Prensa  has  confirmed  its  allegiance  to 
the  motto  which  Is  printed  dally  under  its 
banner:  'To  serve  the  truth  and  justice". 
What  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  the  60  workers 
who  have  stayed  with  La  Prensa  Is  well  cap- 
tured by  what  the  ex-presldent  of  Vene- 
zuela. Carlos  Andres  Perez,  said  the  day  he 
visited  La  Prensa's  semi-devastated  facility: 
"The  faith  and  the  spirit  in  the  value  of  the 
printed  word  are  embodied  In  the  work  of 
La   Prensa." 

In  1974  when  La  Prensa  reappeared  after 
a  political  shut  down,  a  well  known  Nica- 
raguan writer  and  pwet.  Jose  Coronel  Urtecho 
sent  my  father  a  memorable  telegram  which 
was  reproduced  ten  times  its  original  size 
and  hung  in  the  entrance  of  La  Prensa;  it 
says:  Congratulations  on  reappearance  of 
La  Prensa.  In  the  public  mind,  when  La 
Prensa  does  not  appear  it  is  as  if  there  were 
no  news  or  as  if  the  news  that  exists  Is  a  lie." 
Today  La  Prensa  reopens  again,  with  a  mis- 
sion before  it.  under  new  circumstances,  but 
with  its  same  enthtislasm.  spirit  and  con- 
victions. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  editorial  appearing  In 
LaPresna  printed  in  its  entirety  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EDrroBUi. 

For  those  who  believe  in  freedom  of  ex- 
pression In  Nicaragua,  the  reappearance  of 
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La  Prensa  symbolizes  more  than  a  victory, 
rather  It  represents  a  positive  turn  In  the 
Nicaraguan  Revolution. 

Before  the  split  which  closed  the  news- 
paper for  one  month,  many  sectors  of  the 
society  had  been  accusing  La  Prensa  of  hav- 
ing become  a  semi-official  organ,  thereby 
betraying  Its  independent,  critical,  demo- 
cratic and  pluralistic  line  which  It  had  pur- 
sued since  Its  first  publication  after  the 
triumph  of  the  popular  uprising. 

In  effect,  the  newspaper  found  itself  In- 
ternally divided  between  a  group  that  tried 
to  follow  the  policies  laid  down  by  the  Nica- 
raguan Union  of  Newspaper  Journalists 
(UPN),  a  quasl-FSLN  union  charged  with 
controlling  the  national  press,  and  a  smaller 
group  of  Journalists  who  choose  to  follow  a 
critical,  informative  line.  Independent  of  any 
Stat©  or  quasi-state  entity.  This  latter  group 
was  supported  by  La  Prensa's  Board  of  Di- 
rectors which  had  been  concerned  for  sev- 
eral months  with  the  course  the  newspaper 
was  taking  and  by  the  great  deal  of  criti- 
cism La  Prensa  was  receiving  because  of  Its 
gradual  loss  of  Independence  and  Journalistic 
objectivity. 

The  takeover  of  the  newspaper  by  its  work- 
ers coincided  with  two  events  of  major  sig- 
nificance: the  resignations  of  Dona  Vloleta 
de  Chamorro  and  Alfonso  Robelo.  Even 
though  these  three  events  had  no  relation- 
ship with  one  another,  the  fact  that  they 
occurred  at  the  same  time  led  the  country 
into  a  severe  political  crisis  and  Inevitably 
to  wide  speculation  over  the  motives  behind 
the  resignations. 

The  final  break  up  between  the  Union  and 
management  of  La  Prensa  came  after  several 
weeks  of  negotiations  between  the  two  par- 
ties when  they  reached  an  arrangement  by 
which  150  of  the  210  workers  resigned  to 
form  their  own  newspa-)er:  El  Nuevo  Dlarlo. 
Javier  Chamorro.  a  member  of  La  Prensa's 
Board  of  Directors,  also  resigned  to  Join  a 
new  paper  after  having  signed  an  agreement 
by  which  La  Prensa  purchased  his  shares. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  man- 
agement will  pay  Its  former  employees^thelr 
full  fringe  benefits  amounting  to  $130,000.00. 
In  addition.  La  Prensa  will  supply  former 
employees  with  a  bonus  of  118  tons  of  news- 
print worth  $60,000.00.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  $120,000.00  in  shares  received  by 
Javier  Chamorro  will  form  the  capital  base 
for  El  Nuevo  Dlarlo. 

La  Prensa  now  faces  a  new  challenge: 
publishing  a  high  quality  newspaper  with  a 
largely  new  staff,  while  at  the  same  time  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  a  pluralis- 
tic and  democratic  atmosphere  In  which  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  can  pursue  the  demo- 
cratic course  which  shaped  the  revolution 
from  Its  Inception  and  Is  its  very  reason  for 
being. 

Without  freedom  of  speech  all  other  free- 
doms can  be  violated  with  Impunity;  with- 
out freedom  of  speech,  the  temptation  for  a 
dictatorship  (of  becoming  a  dictatorship)  Is 
Irreslstable. 

La  Prensa  has  become  one  of  the  three  sig- 
nificant indicators  generally  used  In  making 
a  dispassionate  and  objective  analysis  of  the 
Nicaraguan  situation:  freedom  of  speech,  the 
status  of  the  humaa  rights  and  the  degree  of 
Ideological  pluralism.  With  the  only  two  tel- 
evision stations  controlled  by  the  PSLN  and 
wily  2  or  3  Independent  radio  stations.  La 
Prensa  represents  an  oasis  of  freedom,  an 
oasis  which  Is  Intimately  linked  with  the 
political  and  economic  future  of  Nicaragua. 
To  maintain  the  balance  between  social  Jus- 
tice and  democratic  liberties  Is  the  challenge 
which  faces  both  La  Prensa  and  the  Nica- 
raguan Revolution. 

We  cannot  permit  Nicaragua  to  move  from 
a  dictatorship  of  the  right  to  a  totalitarian- 
ism of  the  left.  The  Nicaraguan  Revolution 
neither  can  or  should  be  permitted  to  loose 
Its  imlque  character  because  of  the  enthu- 
siasm of  some  leaders  for  bankrupted  models 


such  as  Cuba.  This  Is  the  challenge  which 
faces  La  Prensa  and  If  to  reach  this  goal 
La  Prensa  must  sacrifice  Its  ow^n  existence 
It  will  be  an  honor  to  go  down  In  history 
defending  the  Ideals  for  which  we  have  al- 
ways fought,  those  for  which  my  father. 
Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro  Cardenal  gave  his 
lUe. 

Two  roads  are  being  opened  in  the  his- 
tory of  Nicaraguan  journalism;  the  birth  of 
El  Nuevo  Dlarlo  and  the  resurgence  of  La 
Prensa  after  having  another  stiff  blow  In  Its 
54  years  of  existence:  takeovers,  censorship, 
two  earthquakes,  the  total  destruction  of  its 
faculties,  the  assassination  of  it  Director  and 
now  the  most  profound  split  brings  us  to  a 
new  phase  of  La  Prensa  only  ten  months 
after  the  victory  of  the  popular  uprising. 

La  Prensa  has  confirmed  its  allegiance  to 
the  motto  which  Is  printed  dally  under  its 
banner:  "To  serve  the  truth  and  Justice". 
What  stirs  the  enthusiasm  of  the  60  work- 
ers who  have  stayed  with  La  Prensa  Is  well 
captured  by  what  the  ex-presldent  of 
Venezuela.  Carlos  Andres  Perez,  said  the  day 
he  visited  La  Prensa's  semi -devastated  facili- 
ty: "The  faith  and  the  spirit  in  the  value  of 
the  printed  word  are  embodied  In  the  work 
of  La  Prensa." 

In  1974  when  La  Prensa  reappeared  after 

a  political  shut  down,  a  well  known  Nicara- 
guan writer  and  poet.  Jose  Coro.nel  Urtecho 
sent  my  father  a  memorable  telegram  which 
was  reproduced  ten  times  its  original  size 
and  hung  In  the  entrance  of  La  Prensa;  It 
says:  Congratulations  on  reappearance  of 
La  Prensa.  In  the  public  mind,  when  La 
Prensa  does  not  appear  it  Is  as  if  there  were 
no  news  or  as  If  the  news  that  exists  is  a 
lie.  '  Today  La  Prensa  reopens  again,  with 
a  mission  before  it.  under  new  circum- 
stances, but  with  Its  same  enthusiasm,  ^irlt 
and  convictions. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
able  colleague  from  North  Carolina  in- 
dicated, we  have  not  debated  the  House 
bill  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  We  debated  a  more  liberal 
version  of  this  bill.  Inasmuch  as  our 
version  was  less  restrictive  than  the 
House  version  that  we  hope  to  adopt.  I 
feel  that  there  is  no  reason  to  reinvent 
this  wheel,  to  again  spend  the  taxpay- 
ers' time  and  money  to  go  over  the  same 
ground,  and  to  debate  the  same  subject. 
We  can  reach  a  conclusion  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  without  a  recommitment. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  bill, 
which,  I  believe,  deserve  clarification. 
The  first  provision  on  which  I  would  like 
to  make  a  clarification  is  the  subsection 
dealing  with  cooperation  with  any  inter- 
national terrorist  organization  or  sup- 
port of  acts  of  violence  or  terrorism  in 
other  countries.  First,  let  me  say  that  I 
can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  limita- 
tion on  our  assistance,  not  only  to  Nica- 
ragua, but  to  any  other  country.  We 
oppose  terrorism  anywhere  and  must  do 
our  best  to  discourage  it.  The  one  ques- 
tion which  has  occurred  to  me,  however, 
is  whether  this  language  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  cover  instances  in  which  a 
government,  in  this  case  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  happens  to  agree  with  a 
political  position  of  a  government  or 
international  organization  such  as  some 
of  those  in  the  Middle  East  or  Southern 
Africa,  which  may,  in  fact,  carry  out 
actions  which  might  be  described  as 
terrorism.  I  think  that  it  is  important 
that  we  understand  that  this  provision 
is  intended  to  deal  only  with  direct  or 
indirect  support  of  acts  of  violence  or 
terrorism  and  not  with  questions  of  pos- 


sible agreement  on  particular  political 
positions. 

The  second  is  a  provision  which  re- 
quires that  loan  funds  be  used  to  pur- 
chase goods  and  services  of  U.S.  origin. 
It  is  certainly  important  that  every  effort 
be  made  to  see  that  our  funds  are  used 
to  maaitain  and  hopefully  increase  the 
level  of  trade  between  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States  during  this  difQcult 
period.  In  the  normal  course  we  would 
deal  with  this  concern  by  having  the 
AID  Agency  work  with  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  to  begin,  after  the  date  of 
signing  of  the  loan,  to  order  goods  or 
services  from  the  United  States. 

However,  because  of  the  very  grave 
foreign  exchange  shortage  in  Nicaragiia 
it  is  not  feasible  to  impose  all  of  these 
requirements  on  these  funds  which  are 
needed  immediately  for  emergency 
needs.  Therefore,  it  is  our  understand- 
ing that  arrangements  have  been  nego- 
tiated between  the  two  Governments 
pursuant  to  which  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  will  undertake  to  purchase 
from  the  United  States  during  this  fiscal 
year  goods  and  services  in  an  amount 
not  less  than  the  total  amount  of  loan 
funds  herein  authorized.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  dollars  made  available 
under  this  act  will  be  directly  used  for 
these  purchases  because  of  the  emer- 
gency situation.  However,  the  intent  of 
Congress  will  be  implemented  in  that 
Nicaraguan  Central  Bank  will,  in  recon- 
ciling its  documentation,  assure  that 
these  funds  are  attributed  to  imports  of 
good  and  services  from  the  United  States 
which  we  are  assured  will  substantially 
exceed   the  amount  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  before 
Senators  assume  that  H.R.  6081  is.  In 
fact,  a  tightly  drawn  piece  of  legislation. 
I  suggest  that  they  examine  the  loopholes 
which  are  large  enough  to  drive  a  herd 
of  camels,  donkeys,  and  elephants 
through.  I  just  pick  one  or  two  examples : 

On  page  5.  beginning  on  line  18; 
The  President  shall  report  on  the  imple- 
mentation  of    this   provision   In   the   report 
required   under  subsection   (e)    of  thU  sec- 
tion. 

On  line  21 : 

(k)  The  President  shall  terminate  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  under 
this  chapter  If  he  determines  and  reports  to 
the  Congress  that  Soviet.  Cuban,  or  other 
foreign  cambat  military  forces  are  stationed 
or  situated  within  the  borders  of  Nica- 
ragua .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  is  that  not  an  undue 
burden  to  put  on  a  President  who  could 
not  even  verify  the  presence  of  Soviet 
troops  in  Cuba? 

There  are  all  sorts  of  ways,  just  by 
ignoring  the  situation  &nd  failing  to  see 
or  failing  to  perceive,  that  will  prevent 
the  implementation  of  any  restriction. 
This  is  a  very  loosely  drawn  piece  of 
legislation,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  Jose 
Cardenal.  who  was  here  in  Washington 
last  week.  It  will  be  recalled  that  he  was 
to  be  one  of  the  three  vice  presidents. 
He  took  a  look  at  what  was  going  on  in 
Nicaragua  and  said.  "I  can't  be  a  psoty 
to  this." 

Let  anybody  assume  that  this  man  was 
a  lackey  for  Somoza.  let  the  record  show 
that  Cardenal  spent  7  months  in  prison 
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under  the  Somoza  regime  because  he  dis- 
r.rrroxi^  irnth  fViP  Sfimnza  arimini.stratlon. 


Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  role  of 
communism  in  this  world  is  to  dominate 


were  not  met.  It  did  not  include  the  Movl- 
miento     Democratlco    Nicaraguense     (Nica- 
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my  mind  to  enjoy  opportunities  to  forget  the     consideration  and  I  hope  the  clerk  will     issue  is  as  clear  as  it  was  last  December, 
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under  the  Somoza  regime  because  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  Somoza  administration. 

So  here  is  a  man  obviously  concerned 
about  his  country  and  willing  to  sacrifice 
everything  he  has,  and  he  came  to  this 
country  and  to  this  city  last  week  to 
plead  that  we  not  make  a  mistake  on 
this  thing. 

I  have  here  the  statement  that  Carde- 
nal  issued  while  he  was  here. 

I  shall  read  part  of  it.  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  all  of  the  statement  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Cardenal  began ; 

I  leave  my  country,  oppressed  by  a  situa- 
tion that  If  it  were  to  consolidate  itself, 
would  once  again  bury  us  under  a  terrible 
dictatorship 

What  he  is  talking  about  are  the  San- 
dinistas, the  Marxist  regime  that  is  in 
control  of  Nicaragua,  and  make  no  mis- 
take about  that.  This  is  the  crowd  to 
whom  we  are  going  to  send  $75  million  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  and  let 
them  decide  how  it  is  to  be  used.  Any 
Senator  who  does  not  know  how  they  are 
going  to  use  the  money  needs  a  white 
cane. 

One  thing  about  the  Communists  is 
they  are  consistent.  They  do  not  back 
and  fill.  They  are  for  communism  first, 
last,  and  always. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Cardenal  continued : 

The  evident  Irreversible  tendency  of  the 
present  Nicaragttan  regime  toward  a  rigid 
and  abusive  Marxist-L«ninist  system  Is  very 
clear,  and  what  is  more  painful  yet.  social 
segments  involved  in  production  and  poll- 
tics,  are  cooperating  toward  the  consolida- 
tion of  that  deviation  from  the  legitimate 
Nicaraguan  revolution. 

Bear  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that  Mr. 
Cardenal  was  part  of  this  revolution.  He 
was  anti- Somoza. 

I  hope  Senators  will  read  all  of  the 
statement  that  I  have  asked  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  because  this  obvi- 
ously is  the  heartfelt  plea  from  a  Nica- 
raguan who  sees  what  is  happening 

I  particularly  call  attention  to  the 
concluding  paragraph  of  his  statement. 
He  is  saying  to  us,  he  is  saying  to  aU: 

Let  those  who  are  asleep,  wake  up!  May 
all  the  naive  Individuals  clear  their  minds! 
May  corrupt  individuals  stop  their  manipu- 
lations! Let  us  save  Nicaragua  from  commu- 
nism as  soon  as  possible  I  waive  all  the 
political  power  that  has  been  offered  to  me, 
I  waive  the  financial  benefits  that  I  could 
have  obtained,  I  save  my  responsibility  be- 
fore Ood,  before  history  and  before  my  dear 
Nicaraguan  nation. 

Mr.  President,  that  establishes  the 
parameters  of  what  we  are  trv-ing  to  dis- 
cuss here  today,  as  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  doubt  not  the  sincerity  of  anyone  who 
disagrees  with  me;  I  just  believe  him  or 
them  to  be  sincerely  wrong.  I  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  travesty  for  this  Senate 
knowingly  to  send  $75  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  monev  to  a  Communist  regime 
in  Nicaragua  in  the  vain  hope  that  some- 
how this  will  ameliorate  a  situation  that 
the  Communists  are  never  going  to  allow 
to  be  ameliorated. 


Anyone  who  doubts  that  the  role  of 
communism  in  this  world  is  to  dominate 
the  world  needs  to  read  history.  They 
need  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn  and  others  who  have  tried 
to  warn  about  the  nature  of  communism, 
and  the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
consorting  with  the  dictator  in  Cuba, 
Fidel  Castro,  and  have  traveled  to  Mos- 
cow and  made  a  deal  with  the  Communist 
Party  there  should  be  warning  enough 
to  us. 

ExHiBrr  1 

To  AlX  NiCARACUANS  AND  TO  THE  FREE  PEOPLES 

OF  THE  World 

I  leave  my  country  oppressed  by  a  situation 
that  if  it  were  to  consolidate  itself,  would 
once  again  bury  us  under  a  terrible  dictator- 
ship. The  evident  irreversible  tendency  of  the 
present  Nicaraguan  regime  towards  a  rigid 
and  abusive  Marxist-Leninist  system  is  very 
clear,  and  what  is  more  painful  yet,  social 
segments  Involved  in  production  and  politics. 
are  cooperating  towards  the  consolidation  of 
that  deviation  from  the  legitimate  Nica- 
raguan revolution.  Some  of  them  acting  in 
good  faith,  with  a  naive  romantic  attitude 
caused  by  the  word  "Revolution",  other, 
thinlclng  that  they  are  gaining  time,  with  the 
hope  that  unforeseeable  events  might  right 
the  cat£istrophe,  lend  themselves  to  give  to 
the  system  the  cooperation  and  help  that  it 
urgently  needs,  and  others,  with  fraudulent 
and  criminal  premeditation,  agree  to  that 
Job.  thinking  that  they  are  deceiving  the 
government,  wearing  "pragmatic"  clothes,  to 
take  abroad  any  resources  that  they  might 
accumulate  during  that  process. 

And  in  that  shameful  work,  those  three 
groups  do  not  stop  at  anything  or  anyone, 
reaching  the  extreme  of  using  as  a  shield  or 
instrument  their  own  friends,  innocent  vic- 
tims of  underhanded  maneuvers. 

To  explain  what  I  have  said  above  I  want 
to  denounce,  though  it  be  sketchy,  all  the 
framework  that  was  set  up  around  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  Government  Council 
and  of  which  the  uppermost  organization  of 
private  enterprise,  COSEP.  has  been  a  party 
and  sponsor. 

This  organization  was  considered  a  mod- 
erating force  in  the  present  revolutionary 
Sandinist-Communist  process,  and  in  the 
end  It  resulted  Into  a  shameful  pander.  A 
few  days  before,  COSEP  had  expressed  pub- 
licly that  as  long  as  basic  corrections  were 
not  made  !n  the  orientation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, establishing: 

1.  tJnreslricted  freedom  of  the  press 
f promised  by  Government  statute), 

2.  A  protection  law  sheltering  the  citizen 
from  governmental  abuses, 

3.  Liberty  for  Ip.bor  unions,  removing  the 
iron-flsted  control  of  the  Marxist-Leninists 
over  the  labor  movement. 

4  Setting  of  a  date  for  holding  elections 
(promised  vaguely  In  the  same  Government 
Statute) , 

5.  Clear  separation  of  the  powers  of  the 
State  that  now  are  mixed  and  deposited  only 
with  the  FSLN  (Sandinlst  Llbertatlon 
Front), 

6.  Maintaining  of  the  number  and  pro- 
portion in  the  original  structure  of  the 
Council  that  appears  In  the  Fundamental 
Statute. 

COSEP  would  abstain  from  forming  part 
of  the  Government  Council  (or  State  Coun- 
cil I  COSEP  plainly  stated  this  on  Friday. 
May  2nd.  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Junta. 
With  this  apparently  firm  attitude  It  drew 
parties  of  proven  democratic  Ideology  such 
as  the  Partldo  Conservador  Dem6crata 
(Democratic  Conservative  Party),  Partldo 
Social  Cristiano  (Christian-Social  Party), 
and  Partldo  Social  Demdcrata  (Social- 
Democratic  Party),  to  abstain  from  parti- 
cipating in  the  Government  Council  as 
long  as  the  conditions  demanded  by  COSEP 


were  not  met.  It  did  not  Include  the  Movl- 
mlento  Democratlco  Nlcaraguense  (Nica- 
raguan Democratic  Movement)  because  Its 
position  at  the  last  mlnuie,  as  was  ex- 
plained by  our  coordinator,  in  consultation 
with  them,  was  that  they  felt  that  we  should 
participate  in  the  Council  and  I  personally 
think  that  this  maneuver  was  aimed  at  draw- 
ing political  advantages  from  dlscredltlne 
COSEP. 

Great  was  the  surprise  of  the  citizenry 
when  they  heard  of  the  abrupt  decision  of 
COSEP  to  be  present  at  the  Ccuncil.  but 
the  people  did  not  know  that  this  decision 
to  go  was  taken  without  proper  consultation 
by  only  part  of  the  Presidents  of  COSEP 
in  a  private  meeting  with  members  of  the 
Frente  and  of  the  Junta.  Th-jy,  better  than 
anyone  else,  knew  that  the  demands  that 
had  been  presented  were  unsolved  and  they 
did  not  see,  precisely,  that  the  origin  of 
the  crisis  was,  fundamentally,  the  lack  of 
credibility  in  their  promises. 

Things  do  not  stop  there.  The  undersigned 
oppressed  by  this  strange  decision  and 
weighed  down  by  pressures,  had  to  accept  at 
the  last  minute  to  represent  COSEP  in  the 
Government  Council.  That  Sunday  morning, 
out  of  discipline  and  as  not  to  disrupt  the 
unity  of  my  group,  more  than  out  of  per- 
sonal conviction,  I  went  believing  that  this 
was  just  a  protocol  action  that  would  spur 
the  "success"  of  the  talks  that  had  been 
started.  But  what  filled  my  cup  was  that  dur- 
ing the  preparatory  meeting  of  the  Council 
I  was  nominated  as  Vice  President  of  same  by 
the  just  elected  President,  mister  Bayardo 
Arce.  in  a  decision  without  consultation,  but 
backed  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  group  of 
COSEP  members  with  whom  they  had  met 
before,  obtaining  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  the  Assembly;  thinking  that  with  this  they 
would  bind  me  personally  to  the  victorious 
force  and  would  give  the  impression  of  a  de- 
finitive agreement  with  COSEP  and  that  they 
would  in  one  blow  destroy  an  attempt  of 
civic  resistance  to  the  dictatorial  outrages  of 
the  Government. 

Cawght  between  these  unusual  and  abusive 
circumstances,  I  have  no  other  way  than  to 
denounce  such  groi:s  appeasing  maneuvers, 
recover  my  prestige  before  honest  public 
opinion  that  with  reason  enough  was  con- 
fused and  frustrated  at  my  supposed  attitude 
of  collaboration  which  I  apparently  dis- 
played. 

But  the  truth  Is  the  total  opposite.  I 
strongly  reject  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  criminal  conspiracy  that  was  prepared 
trying  to  use  my  clean  name  of  true  demo- 
crat and  hones  businessman  and  have  no 
other  option,  except  the  only  alternative  left 
to  a  gentleman  who  is  caught  in  a  trap:  "de- 
nounce it  publicly  to  save  his  honor."  and 
thus  contribute  to  prevent  that  others  with 
well-meaning  feelings  continue  being  used 
by  the  infernal  machinery  of  international 
communism  that  stops  at  nothing  and  at  no 
one. 

Knowing  that  my  statements  and  resigna- 
tion will  cause  what  is  usual  in  tiie  commu- 
nist countries,  a  great  barrage  of  Insults,  lies, 
and  accusations  against  anyone  who  dares  to 
do  so,  and  in  the  hope  that  at  this  time  the 
Nicaraguan  people  are  aware  of  these  tac- 
tics. I  want  to  let  this  heroic  and  suffering 
people  know  that  I  have  been  an  independ- 
ent business  man  and  that  I  have  made  an 
honest  living  with  my  work,  that  I  was  not 
like  many  other  businessmen,  indlfTerent  to 
the  future  of  my  Fatherland,  and  I  took  up 
arms,  was  scourged,  persecuted,  and  spent 
seven  months  in  Jail  defending  my  country. 
Therefore.  I  have  a  record  of  active  partici- 
pation in  the  crises  that  freedom  has  had  in 
my  country  Since  Olama  and  the  Mollejones 
in  1959.  till  the  great  strikes  led  by  private 
enterprise.  I  was  an  activist,  planner  and 
performer  in  all  these  efforts  that  climaxed 
with  the  toppling  of  Somoza,  It  never  crossed 
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my  mind  to  enjoy  opportunities  to  forget  the 
fate  of  Nicaragua.  Moreover,  now  my  com- 
pany had  been  awarded  a  contract  to  build 
a  hospital,  which  meant  considerable  profits 
for  me  that  would  help  me  pay  debts  in- 
curred due  to  the  chaos  we  had  been  living 
in  for  the  last  three  years.  But  I  leave  all 
this.  I  set  all  this  aside,  when  at  stake  is  the 
duty  of  sounding  the  alarm,  of  an  urgent 
alert,  in  the  fact  of  the  said  situation  being 
lived  by  our  poor  Nicaragua,  still  recovering 
from  a  bloody  war  and  that,  unfortunately, 
IS  being  led  straight  and  rapidly  towards  a 
totalitarian  dictatorship  of  the  extreme  left. 
Let  those  who  are  asleep,  wake  up!  May 
the  naive  Individuals  clear  their  minds!  May 
corrupt  individuals  stop  their  manipula- 
tions! Let  us  save  Nicaragua  from  commu- 
nism as  soon  as  possible.  I  waive  all  the  po- 
litical power  that  has  been  offered  to  me,  I 
waive  the  financial  benefits  that  I  could  have 
obtained.  I  save  my  responsibility  before  God, 
before  history  and  before  my  dear  Nicaraguan 
nation. 

Mr,  HELMS,  Mr,  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it, 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  formal  agreement  as  to  the  time  for 
a  vote  on  the  motion  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  commit  H.R, 
6081  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  there  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  precise  time, 

Mr,  HELMS.  In  that  case,  if  the  Chair 
will  indulge  me,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  my  friend  from  Ne- 
braska, if  it  is  his  pleasure  to  delay  a 
vote  until  after  3  p.m.  to  accom- 
modate Senators  who  are  not  yet  in 
town? 

Mr,  ZORINSKY.  That  is  my  intention, 
and  I  believe  we  have  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  who  wishes  to  make  a  state- 
ment prior  to  that. 

Mr.  HELMS,  Yes, 

Mr.  ZORINSKY,  So,  hopefully,  we 
might  be  able  to  extend  our  debate  to 
that  time  or  call  for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HELMS.  'Very  good. 

In  the  interest  of  saving  a  little  bit  of 
time,  I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  my  friend 
if  he  would  be  willing  for  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  temporarily  to  set 
aside  his  motion  and  call  up  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  so  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr,  ZORINSKY,  Does  the  Senator 
then  have  any  objection  after  that 
amendment  for  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota to  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  HELMS,  Not  at  all,  and  I  shall  be 
brief,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 

This  is  an  amendment  that  the  law- 
yers call  "res  ipsa  loquitur."  It  Is  an 
amendment  that  speaks  for  Itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  indicate  does  he  Intend  to  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk  now? 

Mr,  HELMS.  Yes,  I  certainly  am  going 
to  do  that  at  this  moment. 

tJP  AMENDMENT  NO.   1103 

I  Purpose:    To    restrict    the    availability    of 
funds  for  Nicaragua) 
Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 


consideration  and  I  hope  the  clerk  will 
read  this  with  great  feeling  and  emotion 
because  the  amendment  is  just  about  all 
the  speech  that  I  am  going  to  make.  It 
speaks  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  clerk  always 
reads  with  a  great  deal  of  feeling  and 
emotion. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms  )  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1103. 

On  page  7.  line  9,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks; 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl.  add  the  following: 

"(1)  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  until  the  President  determines  and 
so  certifies  to  the  Congress  that  in  Nicara- 
gua— 

"(1)  there  Is  no  abridgement  of  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press,  or  of  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances; 

"(2)  the  right  of  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  has  not  been  in- 
fringed; 

"(3)  no  soldier  Is  quartered  in  any  house 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner; 

"(4)  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  i>ersons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
it  not  violated; 

"(5)  no  person  is  deprived  of  life,  liberty 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and 
no  private  property  is  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation; 

"(6)  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  ac- 
cused enjoys  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  Jury,  the  accused  is  informed  of 
the  charge  made  against  him  and  Is  con- 
fronted with  witnesses  against  him  and  has 
opportunity  to  obtain  witnesses  In  bis  favor 
and  counsel  for  his  defense; 

"(7)  there  Is  the  right  to  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  or  similar  process  of  law,  and  no  ex- 
cessive ball  Is  required  In  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding nor  excessive  fines  Imposed  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  Inflicted;   and 

"(8|  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  Nicaragua 
to  vote  is  not  denied". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  Bill  of  Rights  will  be  fa- 
miliar with  this  amendment. 

As  I  said  when  I  called  up  the  amend- 
ment, it  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suflQclent  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
on  his  efforts  here  today.  This  is  sort  of 
a  second  time  around  for  him.  But  I 
think  I  noticed  not  only  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  presentation  but  in  the  force 
of  that  presentation  a  conviction  which 
I  probably  caimot  adequately  convey  but 
which  I  share. 

Mr.  President,  once  again,  we  face  the 
question  of  supplemental  assistance  to 
the  nations  of  Central  America,  and  spe- 
cifically to  Nicaragua.  Once  agadn,  the 


issue  is  as  clear  as  it  was  last  December, 
when  this  bill  was  first  proposed. 

Stated  simply,  we  face  the  choice  be- 
tween the  risk  of  failure  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  failure.  I  beheve  that  we  are  all 
agreed  that  the  political  situation  in 
Central  America  is  alarming  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  spoken  elo- 
quently as  to  the  alarm. 

Many  govenmients  in  this  crucial  re- 
gion face  increasing  turmoil  from  within 
and  pressure  from  without.  Cuban  and 
Soviet  overtures  have  ranged  from  prop- 
aganda to  assistance  to  outright  support 
for  subversion.  If  this  situation  is  not 
checked  and  eventually  reversed,  we  face 
the  prospect  of  one,  two,  or  many  more 
Cubas,  Such  an  outcome  would  be  ac- 
knowledged by  all  as  a  failure  of  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy,  and  the  debate  today 
therefore  concerns  the  best  means  by 
which  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  such  a 
failure. 

The  land  bridge  of  Central  America 
has  been  described  as  a  two-pointed  dag- 
ger aimed  both  north  and  south.  Aside 
from  the  crucial  importance  In  its  own 
right  of  this  region  to  U.S,  security.  Cen- 
tral America  is  strategically  located  be- 
tween North  and  South  America.  It  is 
clearly  within  our  security  interests, 
therefore,  to  encourage  the  nations  of 
this  region  to  resist  the  blandishments 
of  hostile  or  radical  governments  and  to 
pursue  a  course  of  independence,  growth, 
and.  hopefully,  of  mature  judgment. 

At  the  moment.  Nicaragua  is  eco- 
nomically devastated.  The  earthquake  of 
1972,  the  corruption  of  the  Samoza  gov- 
ernment, and  the  widespread  destruction 
of  the  civil  war  have  all  combined  to  re- 
duce the  Nicaraguan  economy  to  a  sham- 
bles. It  is  from  such  conditions  that 
radicalism  develops. 

No  nation  can  tolerate  such  devasta- 
tion, and  no  nation  will  Ignore  any  op- 
portunity to  begin  the  long  process  of 
reconstruction.  So  long  as  the  conditions 
of  aid  do  not  Intrude  on  Nicaragua's  fun- 
damental right  to  sovereignty,  the  gov- 
ernment will  accept  assistance  from 
whatever  quarter  It  Is  offered.  To  do 
otherwise  Is  to  acquiesce  in  continued 
econom.ic  collaF)se.  and  no  government 
can  overlook  this.  Therefore,  the  as- 
sistance which  Nicaragua  has  accepted 
from  the  Soviet  Union  Indicates  not  that 
the  Sandinista  government  is  set  on  a 
course  of  alliance  with  the  Soviets  but 
rather  that  the  Soviets  have  succeeded 
where  we  have  thus  far  failed.  This  argu- 
ment Is  clearly  Illustrated  by  Samuel 
Chavkln,  former  Latin  American  editor 
of  the  Overseas  News  Agency,  in  an  April 
23  article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TARNIBH    on    U.S.    IMACK    WOBSBMS    XM 
NiCARAGTJA 

(By  Samuel  ChavklD) 
Moscow's  decision  last  month  to  give  aid 
to  the  revolutlonmry  government  of  Nica- 
ragua has  resulted  In  "I -told -you -so"  recrim- 
inations from  some  members  of  Congrea*. 
Opponents  of  the  Carter  Administration  pro- 
posal to  lend  t7S  mUllon  to  that  war-raraged 
Central  American  nation  new  feel  justtfled  In 
contending  that  Nicaragua  will  become 
another  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  •upportera 
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of  the  loan  bill  see  the  development  as  a 
self-rulfllllng  prophecy  resulting  from  the 
failure  of  Congress  to  help  Nicaragua  In  its 


might     accrue  by     giving     them     this 

money  "  Among  the  amendments  passed  by 
the  House:  that  the  Nicaraiguan  government 


ragua  to  overcome  Its  current  dev£ista- 
tion,  we  insure  that  hostile  governments 
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Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen-     Communist  state,  or  to  guarantee  $75     tor  the  international  Monetary  Fund.  The 
a Jr  from  mmana  million  of  aid  to  communism.  The  true      ^^ory    quoted    him    as    saying    Nicaragua    is 


quoted    him    as    saying    Nlcaragus 
brolce   and   cannot   nav   for   the   merchandise 
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of  the  loan  bill  see  the  development  u  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  resulting  from  the 
falltire  of  Congress  to  help  Nicaragua  in  Its 
hour  of  need. 

From  the  Klcaraguan  viewpoint,  accept- 
ance of  Soviet  aid  Is  neither  pro-Russia  nor 
antl-Unlted  States.  It  la  simply  pro-Nica- 
ragua. 

Obviously,  the  Ave  months  of  congressional 
debate  and  eventual  passage  of  the  bill,  in- 
cluding several  onerous  simendments, 
scarcely  made  for  better  relations  between 
Washington  and  Managua.  The  shattering 
blow  came  early  last  month  with  the  discov- 
ery by  Congress  that  funds  for  the  loan 
would  not  be  available.  It  seems  that  Con- 
gress had  already  exceeded  by  $10  billion  the 
spending  limit  It  had  set  for  overall  foreign 
assistance  for  fiscal  1980.  Thus,  the  loan 
for  Nicaragua  Is  effectively  dead. 

News  of  this  was  greeted  In  Nicaragua  with 
disappointment,  anger  and  charges  of  de- 
vlousness  by  "US.  Imperialism  "  Some  ob- 
servers feel  that  this  turn  of  events  may  also 
reinforce  doubts  among  other  Latin  Ameri- 
cans who  have  been  questioning  the  In- 
tegrity of  American  policies  designed  to  sta- 
bUlze  the  tumultuotis,  tragic  conditions  in 
El  Salvador,  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

The  loss  of  the  175  million  loan  will  put  a 
serious  crimp  In  Nicaragua's  economy,  most 
of  which  was  destroyed  by  deposed  dictator 
Anastaslo  Somoza  The  Nicaraguans  paid 
dearly  with  their  lives  and  property  to  gain 
freedom  from  46  years  of  Somozas  rule  At 
least  80,000  people  were  estimated  to  have 
been  Wiled  m  the  fighting.  About  150.000 
were  maimed  and  wounded,  or  which  40  000 
require  continued  medical  care 

More  than  60%  of  Nicaragua's  industry  is 
In  shambles.  About  200.000  families  are 
homeless,  there  are  40.000  orphans,  and  scores 
of  children  are  dying  every  day  because  of 
a  scarcity  of  drugs  and  hospital  supplies 

Congress'  failure  to  come  through  with  the 
loan  will  not  only  Intensify  the  economic 
crisis  in  Nicaragua,  It  also  will  dim  the  op- 
portunity for  the  United  States  to  remove 
the  tamlah  from  Its  Image  as  the  main  sup- 
porter of  the  Somoza  dynasty  For  many 
decades,  particularly  since  the  opening  of  the 
^nama  Canal.  American  policymakers  were 
committed  to  keeping  firm  control  of  the  re- 
gion, either  with  the  Marines  or  by  means 
or  local  strongmen. 

thH"^'^'  I^^^""  y*"""'  °'  ^^^»*  fighting 
that    toppled    Somoza,    the    United    States 

«.'"**?V°^'^  *^"  »^*«''  Somoza  fled  to 
Miami.  Washington  decided  to  recognize  the 
new  revolutionary  regime.  It  also  promised 
to  help  It  financially. 

Pot  Its  part,  the  new  government  put  aside 
Its  grievances  against  the  United  States  and 
concentrated  on  plans  to  pull  the  nation  to- 
gether again.  There  was  every  Indication  that 
Ml  era  of  "good  feelings "  between  the  coun- 
tries was  in  the  making. 

Last  November  the  Administration  intro- 
duced the  Nlcaraguan  loan  blU,  and  the  Sen- 
ate passed  It  But.  in  the  House,  John  M 
Mu^hy  (D-NT.)  and  Robert  E  Bauman 
(B-Md.)  led  the  fight  to  defeat  the  bill  con- 
tending  that   it    would   helD   create   a   new 

K,"  i.  ??  i?*  °**'*''  ^*^'^-  Clement  J    Za- 
blocU   fD-Wls.)   and  Tom  Harkln   fD-Iowa) 
both  of  whom  had  visited  Nicaragua,  argued 
that  the  country  was  moving  toward  a  plu- 

JTi^^K  ^il*"^'  '^■**'^  "^'y  P°">t*d  to  the 
fact  that  70  percent  of  Nlcaraguan  Industry 
■nd  agriculture  was  in  private  hands  and 
t.!;^^*  30  percent  that  was  nationalized 
had  belonged  to  Somoza  and  his  friends. 

h.n^  K  V'^i^'"^''  *^*  "°"»*  approved  the 
bin— but  with  amendments  that  manv  be- 
lieve would  make  It  almost  impossible  for 
Nicaragua  to  accent  the  loan  without  losing 
face.  As  conservaUve  Henry  J.  Hyde  (R-ni  ) 
put  It,  -I  think  to  hamper  this  bill  with  de- 
»«MUng  and  even  ln«iitlng  conditions  to  a 
2^^-.  !!  "  *««'npt»ni?  to  struggle  to  Its 
r*«.  and  attempting  to  malnuin  some  dig- 
nity .  .  .  totaUy  negates  any  advantage  tha« 


might  accrue  ...  by  giving  them  this 
money  "  Among  the  amendments  passed  by 
the  House:  that  the  Nlcaraguan  government 
spend  up  to  1  percent  of  the  loan  ($760,000) 
to  advertise  the  fact  that  the  loan  came  from 
the  United  States:  that  the  President  "not 
release  the  funds"  until  he  had  certified  that 
Nicaragua  Is  not  Involved  In  International 
terrorism;  that  loan  funds  be  cut  off  to  any 
facility,  such  as  schools  or  hospitals,  where 
Cuban  teachers  or  doctors  are  employed 

As  news  of  the  amendments  became  known 
in  Managua,  the  reaction  was  that  of  Indig- 
nation. Jacinto  Suarez,  vice  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  said  In  an  Interview.  "We  shall 
never  accept  a  loan  with  strings  attached. 
After  all,  this  Is  not  a  handout,  this  Is  a 
loan." 

The  US  politicians  opposing  the  loan,  he 
said,  contend  that  "we  are  not  worthy  of  It 
because  we  don't  guarantee  human  rights. 
But  that  Is  exactly  what  the  money  Is  to  be 
used  for — to  bring  about  conditions  In  which 
the  exercise  of  human  rights  would  be  pos- 
sible. It  Is  to  build  10.000  dwellings,  to  reju- 
venate Industry  and  to  increase  our  crops 
to  feed  people,  and  to  bring  a  health  pro- 
gram to  people  who  have  never  seen  a  nurse 
or  a  doctor." 

As  Nicaraguans  make  ready  to  tighten 
their  belts  yet  another  notch,  the  govern- 
ment continues  to  develop  popular  programs. 
A  massive  antl-lIUteracy  campaign  Is  under 
way  High  school  and  university  students 
and  their  teachers  are  teaching  the  three 
Rs 

The  tone  of  the  country  Is  definitely  up- 
beat, despite  the  obvious  privations  and  oc- 
casional hunger.  The  government  appears  to 
have  consolidated  Its  control  over  the  entire 
country.  But  the  youthful  Sandlnlsta  army 
Is  on  the  alert  all  the  time.  Young  men  and 
women,  dressed  In  battle  fatigues  and 
armed  with  light  machine  guns,  are  doing 
guard  duty  at  the  airport,  at  government 
offices,  at  main  thoroughfares  and  even  at 
the  International  Hotel. 

The  one  government  facility  that  probably 
requires  the  least  security  Is  the  national 
treasury,  for  Somoza  left  the  new  regime 
only  $3  million  and  a  national  debt  of  $1.6 
billion. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Today,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  overcome  our  past  ne- 
glect. The  modest  sums  being  considered 
here  as  loans  and  grants  to  Nicaragua 
are  a  sensible  investment  in  the  future 
of  Central  America  and  in  our  own  se- 
curity If  we  do  nothing,  we  insure  that 
Nicaragua  will  continue  to  take  its  lead 
from  those  nations  which  have  shown  an 
interest  n  the  country.  In  short,  we  guar- 
antee increasing  degrees  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  influence  suid  we  face  the  cer- 
tainty of  failure.  If.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  oiler  Nicaragua  the  modest  amount  of 
funding  being  considered  here,  we  hold 
out  the  prospect  of  a  sound  economy  built 
upon  the  private  sector,  and  we  insure 
that  the  Nicaragruans  will  face  a  choice 
rather  than  a  foreclosure  on  their 
future. 

Nothing — I  repeat,  nothing — can  guar- 
antee that  the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
will  not  become  a  radical  regime  or  a 
Cuban  ally,  and  that  is  what  makes  this 
whole  process  so  diCBcult.  but  such  an 
outcome  Is  a  certainty  if  we  do  not  offer 
this  aid,  for  we  will  have  abandoned  the 
field  to  others.  Such  an  outcome  is  only 
a  risk  if  we  do  offer  this  aid.  for  we 
will  have  worked  to  undermine  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  radicalism.  The  deci- 
sion facing  us,  therefore,  is  similar  to 
that  which  faced  the  Congress  more  than 
30  years  ago  during  the  debate  over  the 
Marshall  plan.  If  we  do  not  help  Nica- 


ragua to  overcome  its  current  dev£ista- 
tion,  we  insure  that  hostile  governments 
will.  An  investment  in  the  Nlcaraguan 
economy  is  therefore  an  investment  in 
our  own  security,  and  like  any  Invest- 
ment it  is  not  risk-free. 

However.  I  lielleve  that  the  risk  has 
been  substantially  reduced.  Last  Janu- 
ary, the  Senate  passed  its  own  version 
of  this  measure  by  a  vote  of  55  to  34. 
The  bill  which  we  consider  today  has 
been  substantially  amended  by  the  House 
to  contain  numerous  safeguards — many 
of  which  were  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  at  the  time — that 
should  reassure  skeptics  of  this  invest- 
ment. Therefore,  the  bill  merits  passage 
today  even  more  than  It  did  last  Janu- 
ary. Indeed,  the  most  telling  evidence 
of  this  which  I  have  encountered  is  a 
letter  to  Congressman  Zablocki  from  Mr 
Howard  E.  Vander  Clute.  the  National 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  Mr.  Vander  Clute  wrote 
to  Congressman  Zablocki  urging  passage 
of  H.R.  6081.  arguing  that  to  do  other- 
wise was  to  abandon  any  concept  of 
choice  in  American  foreign  policy  as  it 
relates  to  Central  America.  I  therefore 
request  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

VjrrzRANs  OF  Foreign  Wars. 

OP  THE  UNn-ED  States. 

February  20.  1980. 
Hon.  Clement  J   Zablocki, 
Chairman.   Foreign   Affairs   Committee,    U.S. 
House  0/   Representatives.    Washington. 
DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Recently,  I  visited 
Nicaragua  and.  based  upon  this  visit  and 
my  trust  In  the  Judgment  and  patriotism  of 
the  U.S.  Country  Team  In  that  damaged 
and  volatile  country,  I  hereby  recommend 
that  your  Committee  recommend  approval 
of  $75  million  In  reconstruction  aid  for 
Nicaragua. 

We  cannot  "run  the  film  backwards  "  Per- 
haps there  was.  at  some  point,  an  alterna- 
tive to  Somoza  rule,  other  than  the  Sandi- 
nistas, that  might  have  been  practical  earlier 
But  If  there  was  a  lost  choice  then,  I  see  no 
choice  today 

The  young  Junta  may  follow  the  Cuban 
model:  I  don't  know.  But  I  do  know  we  must 
offer  them  a  real  policy  choice 

The  devastation  left  In  the  wake  of  the 
revolution  Is  sickening.  This  I  saw  with  my 
own  eyes  and,  as  a  Christian,  I  can  do  no  less 
than  to  urge  swift  and  compassionate  Ameri- 
can assistance. 

I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the  $75  million 
aid  package  for  Nicaragua. 

Please  advise  me  of  your  Intended  course 
of  action. 

Most  sincerely. 

Howard  E.  Vander  CttrrE. 
National  Commander-in-Chief. 

Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  that  the  Issue  is  clear.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  once 
again  for  reconstruction  assistance  for 
Nicaragua  and  for  other  nation*  in 
Central  America.  The  longer  we  delay, 
the  more  we  invite  doubts  about  our 
good  faith  or  our  judgment.  We  have 
faced  enough  such  doubts  over  the  past 
few  years,  and  our  prestige  and  our  pol- 
icy have  suffered  as  a  result.  Let  us  there- 
fore pass  this  measure  now,  and  add  a 
degree  of  coherence  to  our  foreign  policy. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


May  19,  1980 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  has  raised 
a  number  of  questions  which  have  been 
met,  in  part,  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska  and  the  very  fine 
speech  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Minnesota. 

I  simply  want  to  underscore  a  number 
of  points  by  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  very  important  article  that 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
on  Friday,  May  16,  1980  by  Alan  Robin- 
son. It  attempts  to  answer  scHne  of  the 
vital  questions  that  are  part  of  this  de- 
bate. 

Let  me  review  those  for  just  a  moment 
because  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, when  I  said  there  were  no  guaran- 
tees of  a  course  of  fiction,  has  stated 
indeed  that  this  is  a  guarantee  of 
aid  to  the  Communist  government  of 
Nicaragua. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  cut  that  about  60  percent  of 
the  aid  v.Ul  be  in  the  form  of  purchases 
of  American  goods  and  services  by  pri- 
vate enterprises  in  Nicaragua,  with  a 
very  good  audit  trial  of  documentation 
for  those  purchases.  So  that,  in  essence. 
the  bulk  of  the  money  is  going  to  stay 
here  in  this  country,  is  going  to  provide 
the  jobs  and  benefits  to  American 
citizens. 

Likewisp  it  will  be  beneficial  in  that  it 
will  strengthen  the  private  enterprise 
economy  in  Nicaragua.  Indeed,  the  leg- 
islation does  provide  quite  a  number  of 
safeguards  in  terms  of  an  audit  trail  that 
will  be  important  to  American  taxpayers. 
American  taxpayers  should  be  concerned 
about  this  situation  because  the  product 
of  our  failure  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
Latin  Ameiica  is  only  too  clear,  with  the 
extraordinary  problems  faced  by  our  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  problems  of 
Cuba  and  Florida,  but  also,  citizens  from 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  Amer- 
ica coming  across  our  borders.  As  we  try 
to  enumerate  these  citizens,  we  try  to 
figure  out  where  we  are  headed  in  Latin 
America. 

In  short,  we  are  in  a  way,  in  a  very 
modest  way,  today  attempting  to  do 
something  to  define  a  policy.  The  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  raised  the 
question  of  how  can  we  send  aid  to  set 
up  another  Cuba  and  to  build  com- 
munism. 

Clearly,  that  is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
body.  Clearly,  our  interest  or  intent  is 
to  move  exactly  180  degrees  In  the  other 
direction  to  see  whether  it  is  possible, 
through  thoughtful,  tailored  programs, 
to  do  something  for  the  private  sector, 
to  do  something  for  private  business  in 
Nicaragua  that  might  offer  a  central 
course  between  military  dictatorship  and 
an  authoritarian  Communist  govern- 
ment. 

This  Is  a  quest  that  has  been  difficult 
for  this  country,  but  it  is  a  quest  that 
is  necessary  for  us. 

Our  question  today  is  not  are  we  go- 
ing to  tJirow  money  down  a  Communist 
rathole,  or  send  aid  to  set  up  another 
Cuba,  or  send  money  to  build  up  another 
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Communist  state,  or  to  guarantee  $75 
miUion  of  aid  to  communism.  The  true 
question  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina raised  is:  Wliich  way  are  we  going 
in  Central  America  and  what  have  we 
been  doing,  he  said,  to  our  friends?  I 
think  those  are  the  relevant  questions. 

If  todpy  we  decide  not  to  send  money, 
under  the  stipulations  that  are  pretty 
tight  in  this  bill,  to  Central  America, 
with  most  reference,  of  course,  to  Nicara- 
gua, it  is  not  really  clear  wh.^t  our  course 
of  action  is  at  that  point.  It  is  no  policy 
to  do  nothing.  It  is  not  a  constructive 
policy  to  simply  hope  that  the  Lord  will 
provide.  There  has  not  been  a  construc- 
tive suggestion  as  to  who  our  friends  are 
in  that  situation. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I,  and  others  who  are  at- 
tempting to  do  something  constructive 
here,  are  at  least  trying  to  carve  out  who 
we  might  find  as  friends  in  that  country. 
We  believe  we  have  identified  some  peo- 
ple who  might  do  well  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  will  quote  liberally  from  the  article  I 
mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  May  16.  1980. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Alan  Robinson 
points  out: 

The  government  of  Nicaragua,  Is  "definite- 
ly not"  trying  to  eliminate  the  private  sec- 
tor from  all  economic  and  political  activity. 
Nor  has  It  the  Intention  of  following  Cuba 
on  the  road  to  Socialism,  Nlcaraguan  Cen- 
tral Bank  president  Dr.  Arturo  J  Cruz  said 
in  an  Interview  this  week  In  Mexico  City. 

Dr.  Cruz,  as  has  been  mentioned 
earlier  in  this  debate,  is  a  new  member 
of  the  five-member  junta,  the  governing 
body  of  Nicaragua.  So  he  is  an  authority. 
He  speaks  as  one  of  five  who  is  in  charge. 

Dr.  Cruz.  In  Mexico  with  a  financial  team 
to  renegotiate  part  of  Nicaragua's  public 
debt,  said  "It  would  be  a  shame"  If  the  U.S. 
Congress  denies  Nicaragua  the  $75  million 
emergency  loan,  held  up  by  protracted  dis- 
cussions  among  the   U.S.   lawmakers. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Cruz: 

The  loan  would  serve  the  Interests  of  the 
United  States  as  much  as  It  would  ours.  It 
would  help  us  rebuild  the  country  and  per- 
mit continued  U.S.  participation  In  our  de- 
velopment. If  the  United  States  cuts  off 
Nicaragua,  isolates  It,  then  we  would  have 
to  seek  the  help  we  badly  need  elsewhere. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  and  I.  and  others  who  are  at- 
tempting to  do  something  constructive 
here,  are  at  least  trying  to  carve  out  who 
we  might  find  as  friends  in  that  country. 
We  believe  we  have  identified  some  peo- 
ple who  might  do  well  in  the  private 
sector. 

I  will  quote  liberally  from  the  article 
I  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
of  May  16,  1980. 

allegations    NEGATED 

There  Is  "absolutely  no  truth"  in  allega- 
tions that  the  Sandlnlsta  Front  Is  turning 
Nacaragua  to  the  left,  he  said  The  Internal 
problems  caused  by  the  recent  resignations 
from  the  ruling  Junta  of  VIoleta  Barrios  de 
Chamorro  and  Alfonso  Robelo  "Will  be  re- 
solved soon,  of  that  I'm  sure." 

Dr.  Cruz  pointed  to  evidence  of  a  campaign 
against  the  revolution  "Ftir  example,  the 
newspaper  La  Presna  Libre  In  Costa  Rica 
published  an  Interview  with  a  man  calling 
himself  Walter  Caarlson,  who  claimed  to 
have   made   economic   studies   of  Nicaragua 


for  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
story  quoted  him  as  saying  Nicaragua  U 
broke  and  cannot  pay  for  the  merchandise 
It  gets  from  Costa  Rica  He  gave  some  dark 
hints  about  the  political  situation  I  called 
the  IMF  and  they  told  me  there  was  no  such 
person  working  \»Uh  them  The  IMP  pub- 
licly rejected  the  story.  ' 

NOT   ANTI-AMERICAN 

Nicaragua  is  not  antl- American.  Dr.  Cruz 
stressed.  "True,  we  have  some  teachers  sup- 
plied by  Cuba  for  the  literacy  campaign,  but 
we  shall  EtlU  send  our  students  to  study  in 
America  Trade  between  us  proceeds  nor- 
mally, so  does  air  traffic  The  United  States 
has  had  a'  great  cultr.ral  Influence  on  us. 
We  have  talked  to  U.S.  Congressmen  that 
have  visited  us  and  tried  to  make  them  un- 
derstand our  problems  Some  understanding 
should  be  possible  After  all.  the  U.S.  em- 
bassy in  Managua  is  excellent,  well-siafled. 
efficient  Laurence  Pezzulo  Is  a  most  efficient 
ambassador.' 

Nicaragua  Is  "In  transformation  to  a  more 
equal  and  Just  society  and  the  focus  is  Plu- 
ralist. Naturally  the  Sandlnlsta  Front  Is  the 
vanguard  of  the  revolution.  But  I  can  tell 
you  that  many  people  In  lop  administrative 
posts  are  progressive,  but  in  no  way  radical." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nicaragua   Welcomes   Private  Sector 
(By  Alan  Robinson) 

Mexico  Citt.— The  government  of  Nicara- 
gua is  "definitely  not"  trying  to  eliminate 
the  private  sector  from  all  economic  and 
political  activity.  Nor  has  It  the  intention  of 
following  Cuba  on  the  road  to  Socialism. 
Nlcaraguan  Central  Bank  President  Dr  Ar- 
turo J.  Cruz  said  In  an  interview  this  week 
in  Mexico  City. 

Dr  Cruz,  In  Mexico  with  a  financial  team 
to  renegotiate  part  of  Nicaragua's  public 
debt,  said  "It  would  be  a  sham"  if  the  VS. 
Congress  denies  Nicaragua  the  $75  million 
emergency  loan,  held  up  by  protracted  dis- 
cussions among  the  US  lawmakers.  "The 
loan  would  serve  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  as  much  as  It  would  ours.  It  would 
help  us  rebuild  the  country  and  permit  con- 
tinued U.S  participation  in  our  develop- 
ment. If  the  United  States  cuts  off  Nicara- 
gua, Isolates  It.  then  we  would  have  to  seek 
help  we  badly  need  elsewhere" 
allegations  negated 

There  is  "absolutely  no  truth"  in  allega- 
tions that  the  Sandlnlsta  Front  Is  turning 
Nicaragua  to  the  left,  he  said  The  internal 
problems  caused  by  the  recent  resignations 
from  the  ruling  Junta  of  VIoleta  Barrios  de 
Chamorro  and  Alfonso  Robelo"  will  be  re- 
solved soon,  of  that  I'm  sure." 

Dr.  Cruz  pointed  to  evidence  of  a  cam- 
paign against  the  revolution.  "For  example. 
the  newspaper  La  Prensa  Libre  in  Costa  Rica 
published  an  Interview  with  a  man  calling 
himself  Walter  Caarlson.  who  claimed  to 
have  made  economic  studies  of  Nicaragua 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund  The 
story  quoted  him  as  saying  Nicaragua  Is 
broke  and  cannot  pay  for  the  merchandise 
It  gets  from  Costa  Rica  He  gave  some  dark 
hints  about  the  political  situation  I  called 
the  IMF  and  they  told  me  there  was  no  such 
person  working  with  them.  The  IMF  publicly 
rejected  the  story. 

NOT    ANTI-AMERICAN 

Nicaragua  is  not  anti-American.  Dr  Cruz 
stressed.  "True,  we  have  some  teachers  sup- 
plied by  Cuba  for  the  literacy  campaign,  but 
we  shall  still  send  our  students  to  study  in 
America.  Trade  between  us  proceeds  nor- 
mally, so  does  air  traffic.  The  United  States 
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has   had   a   great   cultural    influence   on   us. 
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includes    the    Bank    of    America.   The    Royal 
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has  had  a  great  cultural  influence  on  us. 
We  have  talked  to  US  Congressmen  that 
have  visited  us  and  tried  to  make  them 
understand  our  problems.  Some  understand- 
ing should  be  possible  After  all,  the  U.S. 
embassy  In  Managua  is  excellent,  well- 
staffed,  efficient.  Laurence  Pezzulo  is  a  most 
efficient  ambassador." 

Nicaragua  is  "In  transformation  to  a  more 
equal  and  Just  society  and  the  foc\is  is 
Pluralist  Naturally  the  Sandlnlsta  FYont  Is 
the  vanguard  of  the  revolution.  But  I  can 
tell  you  that  many  people  in  top  administra- 
tive posts  are  progressive,  but  In  no  way 
radical  " 

Mrs.  Barrios  de  Chamorro  resigned  for 
reasons  of  health,  "for  personal  reasons." 

Alfonso  Robelo  disagreed  with  the  struc- 
ture of  the  new  Council  of  State,  a  parlimen- 
tary  body  placed  directly  beneath  the  gov- 
erning Junta.  There  are  47  seats  on  the  coun- 
cil. The  Sandlnlsta  Front  has  24.  the  other 
parties  23  "It  Is  not  exactly  overwhelming. 
Is  It?  I  think  what  Alfonso  wanted  was  a 
stronger  voice  for  what  he  feels  Is  his  con- 
stituency: the  traditional  parties  and  the 
private  sector." 

CRUZ'S  OWN  CBOt-p 

Dr.  Cruz  said  his  own  group  of  12 — which 
in  1977  convinced  the  private  sector  that  no 
solution  was  possible  without  participation 
of  the  Sandinistas — is  not  on  the  Council  of 
State.  "It's  Job  was  done,  it  no  longer  had  a 
purpose."  he  explained.  The  Nlcaraguan 
Communist  Party  has  also  been  excluded. 

The  current  talks  between  the  Sandlnlsta 
Front  and  the  private  sector  are  aimed  at 
convincing  business  "of  the  permanence  of 
its  participation,  of  our  desire  to  set  up  a 
true  mixed  economy.  We  feel  the  private  sec- 
tor has  a  crucial  role  to  play." 

The  first  results  of  the  talks  were  an- 
nouncements by  Serpo  Ramirez  (a  Junta 
.spokesman)  that  municipal  elections  will  be 
held  in  1981  and  by  Interior  Secretary 
Tomas  Borge  that  national  elections  are 
being  programmed  for  1982  or  1983  Another 
result  was  the  elimination  of  the  emergency 
law.  dating  from  the  fall  of  the  Anastaslo 
Somoza  regime,  a  law  that  limited  certain 
rights  of  the  citizen.  Under  discussion  Is  a 
law  of  "amparo"  which  includes  such  rights 
as  habeus  corpus.  "Under  such  a  law  the 
citizen  can  always  appeal  against  govern- 
ment action."  Dr   Cruz  said 

The  private  sector  has  also  asked  for  an 
end  to  expropriations,  he  revealed 

U.S.    ACTION 

The  United  States  has  already  been  "very 
helpful."  Aside  from  medicines  and  Jeeps  for 
the  literacy  drive,  the  inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank's  fund  for  special  operations 
approved  a  "substantial  loan  '  Since  the 
United  States  Is  the  fund's  main  contributor, 
"their  representative  need  only  have  stayed 
away  from  the  meeting  and  we  could  not 
have  got  the  loan  There  was  no  veto." 

A  US  Congressional  committee  re-routed 
S8  5  million  that  remained  unused  by  Asian 
countries,  he  said  Also  about  $30  million  in 
loans,  approved  but  not  disbursed  during 
the  Somoza  regime,  "were  re-valldated  and 
re-constituted  according  to  our  wishes" 

Help  has  come  in  from  Mexico.  Venezuela. 
Spain.  West  and  East  Germany.  Holland  and 
Italy  (loan  negotiations  are  under  way  with 
the  latter  two  nations)  and  the  OPEC  Special 
Fund  donated  $10  million. 

"But  enthusiasm  is  diminishing  a  bit.  At 
first  everyone  wanted  to  help  Perhaps  we 
were  a  little  spoiled."  he  said. 

Headlnir  the  negotiating  team  In  Mexico 
with  Dr.  Cruz  are  Finance  Minister  Joaquin 
Cuadra  Chamorro;  Planning  Undersecretary 
Pederico  Cerdos:  International  Reconstruc- 
tion Fund  Chief  Haroldo  Montealegro:  and 
Alfredo  Cesar  Agulrre.  executive  secretary  of 
the  Nationalized  Finance  Sector 

NTOOTMTIOHS 

They  are  Ulklng  with  officials  of  13  banks. 
repreBentlng  an  80-bank  conaortlum  which 


Includes  the  Bank  of  America.  The  Royal 
Bank  of  Canada.  Samwa  Bank,  First  National 
of  Chicago,  Lloyds  Bank  International.  Wells 
Fargo  and  the  Merryl  Lynch  International 
Bank. 

The  team  is  trying  to  renegotiate  $580 
million  of  the  public  debt:  $240  million  that 
was  due  in  1979;  $240  million  that  became 
due  in  January  this  year;  and  $100  million 
in  Interest  arrears.  The  total  public  debt  In- 
cluding loans  from  International  Institu- 
tions and  governments  Is  $1.6  billion. 

Alfonso  Robelo  "has  chosen  to  go  into  op- 
position and  I  think  that  Is  healthy.  I  think 
we  should  listen  to  him.  He  is  perfectly  free 
to  say  what  he  wants  to  say.  I  know  Alfonso 
quite  well  and  I  know  he  would  want  an 
agreement  I  know  he  has  asked  US  Con- 
gressmen to  approve  the  $75  million  loan. 
When  I  last  saw  him.  a  few  days  ago.  he 
still  had  the  escort  provided  for  Junta  mem- 
bers. He  doesn't  question  the  revolution." 

If  the  United  States  turns  down  the  loan, 
"'if  it  Isolates  us.  then  I  feel  that  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake.  All  this  talk  of  Cuba  and 
Communism  Is  very  much  overblown.  The 
loan  would  serve  both  our  Interests.  Things 
could  get  more  radical  if  we  have  to  look  for 
help  elsewhere,"  Dr.  Cruz  said. 

"Speaking  as  a  private  citizen  of  Nicaragua. 
I  want  to  see  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
the  United  States,"  he  said. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  quote 
from  Dr.  Cruz  not  to  make  a  definitive 
argument  in  this  debate,  because  Dr. 
Cruz  speaks  as  one  of  the  five  rulings 
members  of  junta.  He  is  making  a  case 
for  plurahsm.  He  is  making  a  case  to 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  others, 
that  the  junta  has  not  drifted  irrev- 
ocably leftward,  making  a  case  that 
there  is  an  invitation  for  the  United 
States  to  be  a  vital  part  culturally, 
economically,  and  politically  in  this 
country.  But  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to 
say.  reading  between  the  lines — and 
honest  men  will  differ  on  this  situation — 
that  clearly  this  is  a  situation  that  is 
in  flux;  it  is  very  competitive. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
be  correct  that  the  results  of  the  San- 
dinista  government  there,  and  all  that 
might  follow,  could  be  a  move  toward 
the  left.  I  suspect  those  of  us  who  are 
arguing  for  this  legislation,  imperfect 
as  it  may  be,  are  simply  saying  that 
if  we  do  not  act  now,  we  are  going  to 
witness  chaos. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  be  of 
the  left  or  of  the  right.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain what  sort  of  government  will  oc- 
cur in  due  course  in  a  situation  dev- 
astated by  war.  without  real  hope  of  the 
strength  and  stability  this  country 
might  give  it. 

It  could  well  be  that  the  Cuban  in- 
fluence would  be  weakened  if  there  is 
difiQculty  in  that  country.  It  may  be  that 
the  Soviets  will  give  up  on  Nicaragua 
in  due  course,  although  they  appear  to 
be  very  competitive  presently  in  that 
situation. 

What  we  are  saying  today  is  that 
we  who  are  supporting  the  legislation  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  compete.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  giving  away  money,  pour- 
ing it  down  a  rathole  and  supporting 
communism. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
if  an  effective  competitive  element  is 
to  come  into  play,  it  had  better  be  on 
our  terms,  under  the  terms  of  this  leg- 
islation, drawn  now  by  both  Houses,  the 


House  and  Senate,  with  the  Senate  ac- 
cepting the  House  terms. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  will  not  react  favorably  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  He 
clearly  offers  words  that  are  important 
to  all  of  us  the  first  10  amendments  of 
our  Constitution,  something  that  we 
dee-rly  believe  in. 

But.  in  all  fairness,  and  with  greatest 
respect  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  he  introduces  this 
amendment,  I  think,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  mischief;  the  mischief  being 
that  if  any  amendment,  any  amend- 
ment, is  added  to  this  legislation,  it  is 
dead. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  that  and,  I  suspect,  is 
going  to  have  some  good  himor  at  our 
expense  today. 

But  let  us  call  it  as  it  is.  We  are  at 
this  point  simply  because  the  only  hope 
of  having  any  legislation  which  gets  us 
around  the  bargaining  table  in  the 
Nicaraguan  competition  is  the  language 
we  have  in  front  of  us. 

There  is  no  hope  the  House  is  going 
to  accept  anything  else.  There  is  no 
hope  any  authorization  whatsoever  is 
going  to  pass. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Is  the  Senator  saying  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  accept 
an  endorsed  bill  of  rights?  Is  that  what 
he  is  saying? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  distinguished  Sen- 
ator knows  what  I  am  saying.  That  is 
that  the  House  would  love  to  have  the 
bill  of  rights  but  does  not  like  this  legis- 
lation. My  objection  is.  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  going  to  be  amendable,  even 
with  the  bill  of  rights. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  assure  the  Senator  that 
no  mischief  is  intended. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  But  good  humor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  No.  it  is  not  even  funny 
to  the  Senator.  This  is  a  very  serious 
question  and  we  are  at  the  fork  in  the 
road.  My  friend  from  Indiana  knows  of 
my  affection  and  respect  for  him.  I 
stated  that  unequivocally  Friday  eve- 
ning. But  I  have  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  he  has  any 
real  apprehension  about  the  House 
agreeing  with  this  amendment. 

The  House  may  very  well  have  second 
thoughts  about  its  actions  when  it  ap- 
proved this  bill  H.R.  6081  by  a  very  small 
margin.  But  that  does  not  justify,  in  my 
judgment,  our  acting  summarily  and  cut- 
ting off  any  consideration  on  the  thing. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  be  too  vig- 
orous in  his  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  words  in  the  amendment 
mean  just  as  much  as  they  do  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  I  would  say  to  my  friend.  I 
thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

First,  I  will  reply  that,  of  course,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator,  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  would  certainly  want 
to  entertain  the  amendment.  I  suspect 
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that  I  agree  with  him  also  that  the  pos- 
sibility, however,  of  a  continuation  of 
this  legislation  is  limited  by  the  vote,  the 
tenuous  aspect  of  it,  in  the  House.  I  have 
made  a  full  admission  of  that.  This  is 
not  a  popular  piece  of  legislation.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  piece. 

I  would  simply  indicate  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
that  this  is  one  reason  why  the  Senate 
is  entertaining  this  piece.  If,  in  fact, 
there  was  a  fluid  dialog  back  and  forth 
on  this  situation,  then  I  suspect  that  we 
would  be  insisting  more  upon  those 
things  that  went  through  our  own  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  at  an  earlier 
date. 

I  have  stressed  that  all  the  cards  are 
on  the  table  and  I  think  that  honesty 
has  prevailed  throughout,  in  very  diffi- 
cult circumstances. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
further,  and  I  shall  only  be  1  minute,  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois,  I 
readily  confess  that  I  want  the  Congress 
to  examine  this  issue  very,  very  care- 
fully. I  frankly  would  like  for  the  House 
to  consider  its  actions.  It  may  be  that 
what  we  have  here  is  a  confrontation 
of  whether  we  shall  shut  off  any  further 
consideration  or  whether  not  only  the 
Senate  but  the  House,  looks  at  it  again. 
This  legislation  is  not  only  unpopular,  in 
this  Senator's  view,  it  is  also  unwise.  That 
is  the  reason  I  make  this  fight.  I  do  not 
make  it  because  I  like  to  stand  here  on 
the  Senate  floor.  I  would  rather  be  doing 
something  else.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
we  have  many  things  to  do.  But  I  do 
feel  very  strongly  about  this,  and  I  would 
hope  that  I  would  prevail.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  I  hope  my  distinguished  friend 
from  North  Carolina  will  understand  and 
recognize  that  even  though  standing 
alone  his  amendment  may  have  the  good- 
ness of  motherhood  in  favor  of  it,  the 
very  fact  that  any  amendment  is  at- 
tached to  this  bill  would  put  it  back  into 
difficulty  in  the  House  and  for  the  rea- 
sons given  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Indiana,  it  would  cause  considera- 
ble delay  in  an  already  very  delicate 
situation  which  has  taken  months  now. 

I  shall  cast  a  vote  against  such  amend- 
ments and  would  like  to  speak  for  a  few 
moments  about  the  situation  we  face. 

We  are  taking  a  risk  here.  I  look  on 
this  as  I  have  looked  upon  every  pro- 
pased  expenditure  of  public  funds:  Is 
the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States  going 
to  get  a  return  on  their  investment?  You 
put  many  investments  in  the  category  of 
high  yield,  low  risk,  and  you  have  other 
expenditures  that  you  put  in  the  cate- 
gory of  high  risk  but  potentially  high 
yield.  I  put  this  investment  in  the  latter 
category. 

There  is  no  question  it  is  a  high  risk. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  forces 
operating  in  Nicaragua  today  which 
wish  to  emphasize  and  strengthen  the 
Private  sector,  that  wish  to  see  the  ex- 
tension of  the  democratic  processes  in 
Nicaragua,  have  a  huge  stake  in  this 
matter. 


There  are  forces  on  the  other  side  that 
are  trying  to  exploit  the  chaos,  to  exploit 
the  economic  conditions  that  exist  in 
that  country  to  the  point  where  a  totali- 
tarian government  can  take  over. 

We  have  seen  some  encouraging  signs 
in  just  recent  days.  Yesterday  there  was 
the  appointment  of  two  moderate,  rela- 
tively conservative  members  of  the 
junta.  That  is  an  encouraging  sign.  But 
we  know  this,  that  the  enemies  of  the 
democratic  process  and  the  enemies  of 
the  private  sector  are  hoping  against 
hope  that  this  bUl  will  fail  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  because  that  would  then  give 
them  the  chance  to  exploit  the  situation 
in  that  very  important  country. 

They  would  then  say  we  have  walked 
away — "The  United  States,  your  sup- 
posed friend,  has  walked  away  from  the 
urgent  economic  situation  we  have." 

There  is  no  one  in  this  Senate  who 
can  say  that  if  we  authorize  this  fund- 
ing, that  it  is  going  to  guarantee  the 
desired  end  result.  No  one  can  give  us 
that  assurance.  All  we  can  say  is  if  we  do 
not  do  it,  we  greatly  str.;ngthen  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  working  to  im- 
pose "a  system  on  the  country  that  is 
totally  contrary  to  our  economic  and 
political  interests  in  the  hemisphere. 

Foreign  policy,  like  other  aspects  of 
our  lives,  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  tak- 
ing risks — and  we  are  taking  them — of 
trying  to  make  the  most  of  realities  as 
they  exist.  If  we  do  not  approve  this  bill, 
thereby  walking  away  from  Nicaragua — 
someone  could  say,  "Well,  we  saved  $75 
million," — but  we  raise  the  odds  tre- 
mendously that  the  climate  in  Nicaragua 
will  become  implacably  inimical  to  our 
own  interests.  If  we  do  approve  the 
money  we  may  not  come  up  with  a  sit- 
uation which  is  very  satisfactory  to  us. 
But  we  will  be  bettering  the  odds  that 
the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  tolerable. 

But  I  think,  as  the  distinguished  floor 
managers  of  this  bill  recognize,  there  is 
far  more  at  stake  than  just  Nicaragua. 
All  of  us  who  know  the  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  area,  all  of  us  who  know 
the  volatile  nature  of  societies  down 
there,  take  into  account  that  if  we  can 
pour  the  treasure  that  we  have  into 
Southeast  Asia — thousands  of  miles  from 
our  shores — we  had  best  take  a  look  at 
what  can  be  done  to  stabilize  the  gov- 
ernments and  protect  our  interests  in 
countries  in  this  hemisphere. 

El  Salvador  is  in  a  state  of  crisis,  and 
a  shift  toward  the  extremist  left  in 
Nicaragua  could  push  El  Salvador  over 
the  edge.  Honduras  is  weak,  and  even  the 
more  stable  povernments  in  Costa  Rica 
and  Guatemala  may  be  affected. 

There  are  certainly,  we  recognize,  un- 
friendly elements  in  the  Nicaraguan 
Government,  and  there  are  some  Com- 
munists. But  that  fact  makes  it  more 
important  than  ever  that  we  seek  to  en- 
hance our  own  influence  and  strengthen 
the  very  hand  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
show  the  wisdom  of  what  we  believe  is 
the  right  policy  for  that  country — a 
democratic  process,  and  reliance  on  the 
private  sector  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  Our  failure  to  act  means  we  sim- 
ply abandon  the  area  and  hand  victory 


by  default  to  the  promoters  of  commu- 
nism. 

Some  of  this  bill's  detractors  say  the 
jig  is  already  up,  Nicaragua  has  already 
gone  Communist.  That  is  simply  not  true, 
according  to  all  the  evidence  we  can  get. 
I  attended  the  staff  meeting  held  this 
morning  with  the  distinguished  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua,  sitting  in  as 
the  only  Senator  in  a  staff  meeting  to 
update  my  knowledge  of  events  as  much 
as  possible  He  was  also  at  a  lunch  I 
attended  with  Secretary  Muskie  today. 

I  do  not  believe  at  all  that  the  show 
is  over  and  that  Nicaragua  has  definitely 
gone  Communist  Every  day,  there  are 
developments  which  indicate  that  a 
struggle  is  going  on  there.  Just  yester- 
day, two  distinguished  moderate  Nicara- 
guans  were  named  to  the  junta.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  could  dispute  the  fact  that 
Arturo  Cruz  is  a  political  and  economic 
moderate.  He  served  as  head  of  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  of  Nicaragua  until  his  ap- 
pointment yesterday  as  a  junta  member 
He  attended  school  in  the  United  States 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Military  Academy.  Mr.  Cruz  served  for 
several  years  as  an  economist  with  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  in 
Washington. 

Certainly,  that  appointment  must 
really  have  turned  the  hair  gray  and 
caused  consternation  on  the  part  of  our 
rivals  and  enemies  in  Nicaragua 

The  second  appointment  was  also  Im- 
pressive, I  think.  Mr.  Rafael  Cordova. 
attorney  by  profession,  is  a  longstand- 
ing member  of  the  Conservative  party 
He  founded  the  Broad  OppositlMi  Front 
in  January  1978  to  serve  as  an  umbrella 
organization  encompassing  almost  all  the 
opposition  groups  in  Nicaragua.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  three-man  mediation 
team  which  attempted  to  arrange  a 
peaceful  settlement  between  the  Somoza 
government  and  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Cordova  has  held  a  number  of 
administrative  positions  in  the  Conser- 
vative party  from  1960-70  until  joining 
a  splinter  group  of  the  party  led  by  his 
long-time  friend,  Pedro  Joaquin  Cha- 
morro. In  1965,  he  served  as  president  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Bar  Association. 

Those  two  appointments  are  very 
good. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  point  out 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  who  is  a  true,  really 
true,  bel'ever  in  the  private  enterprise 
system.  Everything  he  has  done  through- 
out his  entire  private  and  political  life 
to  lessen  the  impact  of  the  public  sector 
and  strengthen  the  private  sector  I  have 
heartily  apolauded.  In  these  moneys  we 
are  providing,  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant to  Doint  out  that  the  $70  million 
loan  will  be  disbursed  by  the  Nica- 
raguan Central  Bank.  The  dollars  will 
then  be  allocated  by  the  central  bank 
to  imoorters  for  elieible  goods  and  serv- 
ices. At  the  same  time,  upon  receipt  of 
the  dollars,  the  central  bank  will  Imme- 
diately establish  a  local  currency  account 
in  the  equivalent  amount  of  the  dis- 
bursement. This  local  currency  will  be 
made  available  to  implementing  Insti- 
tutions to  finance  agreed  upon  projects. 
Both  the  dollars  and  the  local  currency 
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will  be  subject  to  controls  to  insure  that 
the  private  sector  receives  at  least  60 


firms  will  not  be  eligible.  AID  will  mon- 
itor  the   bidding    procedures    and   the 


property  confiscations — a  major  source 
of  concern  to  the  private  sector.  Pend- 
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will  be  subject  to  controls  to  insure  that 
the  private  sector  receives  at  least  60 
percent  of  the  funds. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  foreign  ex- 
change— dollars — must  be  allocated  by 
the  central  bank  to  private  sector  indi- 
viduals and  firms.  No  state  enterprise  or 
state  farms  will  be  eligible  for  foreign  ex- 
change under  this  component.  The  Em- 
bassy and  the  AID  mission  will  main- 
tain frequent  contacte  with  the  principal 
private  sector  organizations  as  the  dol- 
lars are  allocated.  These  organizations 
will  be  alert  to  any  systematic  abuses 
as  their  members  apply  to  the  bank  for 
foreign  exchange  and  wiU  advise  the 
Embassy  and  AID  staffs. 

For  dollars,  the  following  controls  will 
be  In  force:  The  foreign  exchange  will 
be  made  available  by  the  Nicaraguan 
Qovemment  to  the  private  sector  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis. 

Pending  approval  of  the  bill,  an  ini- 
tial tranche  of  $15  million  of  develop- 
ment assistance  will  be  provided.  Before 
proceeding  beyond  the  initial  $15  mil- 
lion the  country  team  will  review  the 
use  and  allocations  of  the  initial  $15 
million  and  will  certify  that  the  purpose 
<for  example,  support  of  the  private  sec- 
tor) and  conditions  of  the  assistance 
are  being  met.  At  this  point  any  com- 
plaints of  the  private  sector  can  be  for- 
mally reviewed  with  the  Government. 

After  the  first  review  another  $40  mil- 
lion will  be  disbursed  and  another  review 
will  be  conducted.  At  this  point  the 
country  team  will  again  assure  that  the 
purpose  and  conditions  of  the  assistance 
are  being  met  and  wUl  make  certification 
to  this  effect.  At  that  point  the  final 
$15  million  will  be  disbursed. 

The  local  currency  is  to  be  allocated 
to  five  programs:  Credit  (small  and 
medium  businesses  and  firms)— $30  mil- 
lion; public  works— $25  million;  low-cost 
housing — $7  million;  municipal  recon- 
struction—$6  million;  agricultural 
school  of  national  university— $2  mil- 
lion. The  following  controls  will  govern: 
Disbursements  from  the  local  currency 
account  will  be  made  only  on  the  basis 
of  an  activity  agreement  signed  between 
AID  and  the  Government  which  includes 
a  description  of  the  activity,  the  insti- 
tutional responsibilities,  a  financial  plan, 
and  implementation  procedures.  The 
description  of  the  project  will  include  the 
terms  upon  which  the  activity  Is  to  be 
carried  out. 

Only  private  indlMduals  or  firms  will 
be  eligible  for  the  credit  program.  No 
State  farms  or  State  firms  will  be  eligible 
For  the  agricultural  credit,  a  procedure 
win  be  developed  to  insure  that  credit 
is  allocated  on  a  nondiscriminatory 
basis.  For  Industrial  credit,  reliance  will 
be  placed  on  the  private  sector  organiza- 
tions to  alert  AID  staff  to  any  discrim- 
ination. 

Only  private  individuals  wiU  be  eligible 
for  housing  and  home  improvement 
loans.  In  addition.  smaU  contractors  will 
be  involved  in  constructing  the  floors  and 
foundations. 

It  Is  esOmated  that  $4  million  of  the 
public  works  will  be  undertaken  by  pri- 
J^te  contractors.  These  contractors  will 
De  selected  using  compeUUve  bidding 
procedures.    State    owned    construction 


firms  will  not  be  eligible.  AID  will  mon- 
itor the  bidding  procedures  and  the 
award. 

For  the  agricultural  school,  facilities 
will  be  built  by  private  contractors  under 
a  competitive  bid  process.  AID  will  again 
monitor  the  bidding  process  and  the  bid 
award 

In  general,  AID  staff  will  monitor  and 
evaluate  each  project  activity  to  insure 
that  the  purposes  and  conditions  of  the 
activity  agreements  are  met. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  we  will  be  mon- 
itoring these  funds,  that  they  will  be  go- 
ing to  the  right  place.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance I  or  anyone  else  can  give  that,  a  year 
from  now.  we  will  not  say.  "Well,  the  in- 
vestment just  did  not  pay  off."  That  may 
prove  to  be  true.  But  I  think  a  year  from 
now,  if  we  found  increased  chaos  and  a 
devastating  situation  there,  we  would 
kick  ourselves  around  the  block  for  not 
having  tried  to  make  a  difference — for 
not  having  supported  the  private  sector 
and  the  democratically-inclined  people 
in  Nicaragua  and  said,  "You  have  a 
friend  and  if  you  will  go  this  route,  we 
will  be  supportive."  We  know  the  Cubans 
and  the  Soviets  are  going  to  back  to  the 
hilt  the  radical  forces  that  want  to  sub- 
vert yet  one  more  country  in  this  hem- 
isphere. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  yield 
m  a  moment.  First,  with  respect  to  pri- 
vate sector  gains  in  Nicaragua,  I'd  just 
like  to  mention  a  few  additional  points: 
The  Nicaraguan  Government  ap- 
pointed Arturo  Cruz  and  Rafael  Cordova 
May  18  to  replace  Mrs.  Chamorro  and 
Alfonso  Robelo  on  the  governing  jimta 
of  Nicaragua. 

The  Nicaraguan  Government  and  the 
private  sector  reached  several  weeks  ago 
the  outlines  of  an  agreement  which  will 
substantially  contribute  to  broadening 
political  participation  in  Nicaragua  and 
to  restoring  the  confidence  of  the  private 
sector.  Negotiations  between  the  private 
sector  and  the  Government  to  work  out 
the  details  of  this  arrangement  are  con- 
tinuing. 

Meeting  a  commitment  undertaken 
during  negotiations  with  the  private  sec- 
tor, junta  member  Sergio  Ramirez  in  his 
May  4  speech  before  the  Council  of  State 
announced  that  municipal  and  constitu- 
ent assembly  elections  would  be  held  fol- 
lowed by  elections  for  the  nation's  execu- 
tive leaders.  No  time  frame  for  elections 
was  announced,  but  Ramirez  emphasized 
that  this  promise  is  a  solid  commitment 
to  the  Nicaraguan  people  and  that  It 
would  be  discharged  in  the  near  future. 
The  La  Prensa  newspaper  dispute  ap- 
pears to  have  been  satisfactorily  settled, 
with  the  Chamorro  family  retaining  full 
editorial  control.  The  Chamorros  expect 
to  resume  publication  soon. 

The  private  sector  is  participating  in 
the  Council  of  State. 

In  response  to  private  sector  repre- 
sentations, the  Nicaraguan  Government 
has  not  only  agreed  to  suspend  the  state 
of  emergency  which  gave  the  Govern- 
ment broad  legal  powers,  but  has  also 
instituted  a  law  allowing  judicial  review 
of  Government  actions  and  reinstating 
the  right  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  Government  has  agreed  to  halt 


property  confiscations — a  major  source 
of  concern  to  the  private  sector.  Pend- 
ing confiscations  will  be  reviewed  by 
civil  courts. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, the  floor  managers.  I  just  believe 
in  the  philosophy  of  the  bill.  Our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  North  Caro- 
lina does  not  disagree  with  the  goals:  it 
is  just  a  question  of  whether  we  are  going 
to  achieve  this  objective  and  whether  the 
risk  is  worthwhile.  Good  men  of  honest 
intentions  can  differ  on  that  particular 
judgment. 

In  this  regard.  I  just  hope  that  when 
we  have  to  say  yea  or  nay  on  It.  we  msdke 
the  decision  that  we  think  this  is  a  risk 
that  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  should 
take,  that  we  really  cannot  afford  not 
to  take. 
I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  knows,  of 
course,  that  the  banks  have  been  na- 
tionalized in  Nicaragua.  They  are  under 
the  control  of  the  Marxist  regime  we 
have  been  talking  about.  Obviously,  the 
Marxist  bankers  will  distribute  the  U.S. 
aid  funds  in  ways  to  strengthen  marxism. 
This  aid  will  actually  give  the  Marxists 
greater  control  over  the  so-called  pri- 
vate sector. 

My  only  argument  with  the  Senator, 
and  I  really  do  not  have  an  argument — 
we  have  agreements  and  we  have  dis- 
agreements; and  we  are  both  sincere. 
But  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
simply  does  not  understand  how  It  can 
be  successfully  contended  that  we  are 
going  somehow  to  stave  off  a  Communist 
takeover — which  already  is  a  fait  accom- 
pli— by  subsidizing  communism  by  send- 
ing the  Sandinistas  $75  million. 

This  is  the  point  that  nobody — not 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska,  not  the  Senator 
from  niinois — has  explained  satisfac- 
torily to  this  Senator.  I  wish  there  were 
some  ray  of  hope  that  I  could  see,  to 
which  I  could  chng.  But  it  simply  is  not 
there. 

It  is  very  clear,  on  tne  other  hand 
that  we  are  proposing  to  send  $75  mil- 
lion for  the  effective  use  and  control  of 
the  Sandinistas.  It  Is  demonstrable  that 
they  are  Marxists,  and  they  will  con- 
trol  the   ultimate   distribution    of   U.S. 
taxpayers'  funds. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Of  course,  as  he  well  knows, 
we  certainly  oppose  the  nationalization 
of  banks.  But  there  are  many  countries 
with  which  we  do  business  that  are  not 
Communist  which  have  such  a  central- 
ized banking  system.  I  think  what  we 
would  not  disagree  on  at  all,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Is  that  the  basic  struggle 
now  going  on  in  Nicaragua  is  an  eco- 
nomic one,  and  the  economic  arena  is 
being  used  as  a  battleground. 

The  private  sector  Is  literally  fighting 
for  its  life.  Some  may  say  it  is  just  hang- 
ing on  by  its  fingernails  at  this  time.  But 
it  is  still  hanging  on  and  it  is  still  fighting 
and  fighting  hard. 

The  dominant  elements  in  the  Nicara- 
guan Government  recognize  the  impor- 
tance to  economic  recovery  of  having  a 
healthy  and  a  reasonably  happy  private 
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sector.  That  is  all  we  are  saying,  that  at 
least  these  funds — and  60  percent  of 
them,  whether  through  a  central  bank 
or  not — 60  percent  must  go  by  the  terms 
of  this  legislation  into  the  private  sector. 
That  serves  our  interests. 

If  the  private  sector  can  be  per- 
suaded— and  that  is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do,  persuade  them  to  stay  on  and  de- 
fend their  cause — then  we  are  already  a 
long  way  toward  the  creation  of  a  demo- 
cratic politicial  process.  If  the  private 
sector  collapses,  there  is  no  hope  for  the 
democratic  process  to  continue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  wiU  yield, 
it  is  because  of  the  Sandinistas  and  their 
control  that  the  private  sector  is  hanging 
on  by  its  fingernails.  That  is  the  problem. 
I  say  to  the  Senator. 

This  business  of  saying  that  we  are 
going  to  give  it  to  the  bank  and  60  per- 
cent of  it  must  go  to  the  private  sector — 
the  Sandinistas  decide  what  is  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  who  it  is  that  gets  that 
60  percent.  That  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  trying  to  make. 
that  we  are  handing  this  to  them,  the 
Sandinistas,  not  to  the  private  sector. 

If  we  could  go  down  there  and  some- 
how, build  up  the  private  sector  with- 
out turning  over  the  controls  to  the 
Sandinistas,  I  would  probably  be  more 
amenable  to  this  piece  of  legislation. 
But  I  cannot  see  the  argument  in  favor 
of  doing  it  this  way  at  this  time. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Just  in  brief  reply,  Mr. 
President:  as  a  matter  of  degree,  we 
could  all  argue  whether  the  United 
Kingdom  is  the  ideal  economic  society. 
I  happen  to  think  they  are  tilted  far 
too  much  to  the  public  sector.  So  does 
Margaret  Thatcher.  The  greatest  praise 
I  have  for  her  is  that  she  is  trying  to 
tilt  it  back  to  the  private  sector.  That 
is  a  model  we  ought  to  follow  in  this 
country. 

We  have  supported  many  countries 
whose  economic  structure  was  not  ab- 
solutely to  our  liking;  we  backed  coun- 
tries with  Marshall  Plan  aid  and  that 
has  paid  off  over  and  over  again  for  the 
people  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  HELMS.  But  they  were  not  Marx- 
ist countries. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Italy  was  not  an  ideal 
society.  They  were  under  the  same 
threat  of  communism  and  we  decided 
to  go  in  and  back  Italy.  In  1951  I  led  a 
delegation  of  businessmen  there  under 
the  aegis  of  our  aid  agency.  Through 
the  years,  though  it  has  experienced 
turmoil,  it  is  still  a  relatively  free  coun- 
try, compared  to  the  Communist  coun- 
try it  might  have  become  if  we  had  not 
gone  in  to  help. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  want  to  argue 
with  the  Senator,  but  those  governments 
were  not  Marxist,  and  that  is  the  dif- 
ference. 

To  my  knowledge,  we  have  not  delib- 
erately gone  in  and  tried  to  help  a  Marx- 
^t  government,  knowing  what  we  were 
uolng. 

We  have  helped  Marxists  govern- 
ments, but  not  as  fiagrant.'y  as  this 

Mr  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President  I 
would  like  to  clarify  one  point.  The  is- 
sue   has    been    raised    of    aid    going 
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through  a  nationalized  bank  or  a  bank- 
ing system  that  is  unlike  our  own.  I 
thought  that  for  the  record  I  would 
point  out  the  banks  in  Egypt  have  been 
nationalized  and  for  the  last  3  years  we 
have  given  them  $750  million  each  year. 

Would  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina answer  a  question? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Would  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  add  to  his  amendment, 
which  is  strikingly  similar  to  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  the  following  language:  "the 
countries,  the  nations,  of  South  Africa, 
Argentina,  and  Chile". 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  would  not  object  at  all. 
I  point  out  that  I  know  the  staff  recom- 
mended that.  But  the  point  is  we  are  not 
giving  any  aid  to  South  Africa,  or  to 
Chile,  or  to  Argentina.  When  that 
comes  up,  I  will  be  very  glad  to  add  it 
Yes. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  a  question  in 
return. 

Will  the  Senator  accept  my  amend- 
ment if  I  do  add  that? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Of  course  not.  be- 
cause in  a  moment  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why  that  amendment  was  offered,  in  my 
estimation. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  the  Senators 
pardon? 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  In  a  moment,  I  will 
explain  why,  in  my  estimation,  your 
amendment  to  this  specific  bill  wag  pro- 
posed. 

I  have  been  here  3  years,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  any  language  similar  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights  being  added  on  as  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
he  will  hear  it  in  the  future,  many  times, 
every  time  a  foreign  aid  bill  comes  up 
before  this  Senate. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  hope,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  that  the  votes  on  all  such 
amendments  are  the  same.  I  am  suce  we 
all  have  excellent  motives  and  are  at- 
tempting to  do  that  which  we  believe 
to  be  in  the  Nation's  best  interest.  But 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our  best  in- 
terest is  that  this  bill  not  be  amended 
in  any  way.  Otherwise,  it  will  assure  its 
defeat. 

Beyond  that,  I  would  like  briefiy  to 
give  a  legislative  resume  of  the  situation 
today,  for  the  record,  and  for  those  in 
the  gallery  who  may  be  wondering  what 
people  in  the  well  are  discussing  for  3 
hours  and  15  minutes,  and  who  may  not 
understand  the  fear  of  the  individual 
on  the  left  side  of  the  aisle  of  any  amend- 
ment to  this  bUl. 

I,  and  my  99  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  took  an  oath  of  office  at  those 
stepo  on  the  right  side,  by  the  clerk,  that 
we  would  swear  to  uphold  the  ideals, 
principles,  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  We  do  this  on  our  inaugura- 
tion into  the  U.S.  Senate.  So,  certainly, 
that  oath  includes  the  principles  being 
applied  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 
I  do  not  see  the  right  to  bear  children  in 
this  amendment,  but  it  might  as  well  be. 

In  my  estimation,  this  amendment  pre- 
tends to  test  the  Americanism  of  myself 
and  my  99  colleagues.  How  dare  we  vote 
against  the  Bill  of  Rights? 

Well,  I  would  go  on  record,  suggesting 


for  a  tremendous  majority  In  the  Sen- 
ate, that  they  are  in  support  of  the  UJS. 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  a  vote  on  this 
amendment  in  no  way  will  reflect  their 
support  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  will  re- 
flect their  opposition  to  amending  this 
ioreign  aid  bill  for  Nicaragua. 

We  must  preclude  any  amendment  If 
we  want  this  bill  to  become  a  law.  The 
fact  is  that  when  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  bill  differ,  conferees  are  ap- 
pointed from  Members  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences This  is  the  way  with  all  our  leg- 
islation in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  preclude  having  the  bill 
go  back  to  the  House  because  the  Sen- 
ate version  is  different  from  the  House 
version,  it  was  the  decision  of  those  of  us 
desiring  passage  of  this  bill,  to  adopt  the 
House  version  and  thereby  avoid  any  fur- 
ther delay. 

Our  goal  is  to  send  this  bill  to  the 
White  House  immediately  lor  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President. 

Obviously,  any  amendment  offered  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  if  passed, 
will  amend  the  House  version,  and  then 
become  different  from  the  version  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  over  there  when  they 
forwarded  this  bill  to  us. 

So  I  think  one  does  not  have  to  be  a  po- 
Utical  genius  to  understand  the  tac- 
ticians that  are  presenting  their  amend- 
ments to  this  bill 

I  hope  the  people  of  America  will  not 
judge  me,  and  my  colleagues,  regarding 
our  support  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  on  the 
basis  of  the  upcoming  vote. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
Ima  that  if  he  would  introduce  that  as  a 
separate  bill  I  would  hold  hands  with 
him  and  sing  hallelujah,  and  vote  over 
and  over  for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  will 
hold  hands  with  me  and  sing  hallelujah 
now,  because  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  selec- 
tive in  the  times  I  support  it  I  think  we 
ought  to  support  it  all  the  time. 

FV)r  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see.  Mr. 
President,  what  infirmity  it  does  to  this 
piece  of  legislation  to  spell  out  what  we 
expect  of  the  people  in  other  countries, 
the  regimes  in  other  countries,  which  are 
asking  for  enormous  sums  of  the  tax- 
pavers'  money. 

We  are  talking  about  $75  million.  I  say 
again,  to  go  to  a  Marxist  regime. 

How  that  is  going  to  ameliorate  the 
Marxist  control  in  Nicaragua  still  has 
not  been  explained  to  me.  and  I  do  not 
think  it  can  be  satisfactorily  explained 
to  anybody. 

Mr.  President,  last  Friday,  the  E^Tins 
and  Novak  column  had  a  very  good  dis- 
cussion of  the  secret  party -to-party 
agreement  signed  by  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  long-term  implications  of 
that  agreement.  It  obviously  is  something 
that  cannot  be  dismissed  as  just  another 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
another  country.  The  key  difference  is 
that  this  is  an  ideological  agreement.  A 
country  can  sign  an  agreement  with  the 
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Soviet  Union  without  necessarily  sharing 
the  Soviet  Union's  ideological  outlook 
and  policy  goals. 

But  a  party-to-party  agreement  indi- 
cates, as  Evans  and  Novak  point  out.  a 
serious  commitment.  The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment would  be  unlikely  to  sign  a  party- 
to-party  agreement  with  a  foreign  coim- 
try  unless  Moscow  regarded  that  country 
as  a  reliable-long-term  partner,  and  that 
gets  down  to  the  meat  of  the  coconut. 

There  are  protestations  that  this  is 
going  to  help  the  private  sector.  How  is  it 
going  to  help  the  private  sector?  It  is  go- 
ing to  a  nationalized  bank  controlled  by 
the  Marxist  Sandinistas,  and  you  had 
better  believe  that  nobody  is  going  to  get 
a  loan  from  the  bank  except  those  who 
are  faithful  to  the  cause  if  the  Sandi- 
nista  I  cannot  believe  that  any  Senator 
is  naive  enough  to  assume  otherwise. 

So  you  get  full  circle  back  to  the  point 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  sending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  a  Marxist  regime  in 
Nicaragua.  This  Senator  says.  •  No."  This 
Senator  says,  "Why  not  let  the  House  of 
Representatives  look  at  it  again?"  This 
Senator  says,  "Why  not  tack  on  the  bill 
of  rights  £is  a  condition  for  getting  $75 
million  of  the  American  taxpayers' 
money?" 

■Why.  why,  why  do  we  act  in  such  a 
vague  way?  Why  do  we  not  just  lay  it 
out?  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 

What  is  more  significant  is  that  the 
State  Department  has  confirmed  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  interpretation  by  Evans 
and  Novak  last  Friday,  that  this  party- 
to-party  agreement  between  the  San- 
dinistas of  Nicaragua  and  the  Soviet 
Union — or.  more  aptly,  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union — was  an  ideo- 
logical agreement,  that  this  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  partnership. 

On  Saturday,  the  State  Department, 
in  the  person  of  spokesman  Tom  Reston. 
said  that  the  party-to-party  agreement 
"May  signal  a  Soviet  move  to  expand  its 
influence  in  Nicaragua."  What  an  under- 
statement. It  is  notworthy.  too,  that  the 
State  Department  confirms  that  Cuba 
has  agreed  to  provide  military  aid  to 
Nicaragua. 

So  why  do  we  have  to  wonder  whether 
this  creature  in  Nicaragua  is  a  duck?  It 
has  webbed  feet,  it  quacks,  and  it  has 
feathers.  It  waddles  like  a  duck,  and  it  is 
a  duck.  It  IS  a  Communist  duck  that  is 
going  to  get  $75  million  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money:  and  I  submit  that  we 
are  pouring  it  down  the  drain,  and  we  are 
going  to  make  bad  matters  worse. 

I  will  buy  my  friend  from  Indiana  and 
my  friend  from  Nebraska  a  steak  if  I  am 
not  right.  We  will  look  at  it  in  6  or  8 
months  from  now  and  see  who  is  right. 

For  the  present.  I  do  not  see  how  any- 
body can  escape  the  obvious  implication 
of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
communique  issued  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  Sandinistas  in  Moscow,  which  was 
printed  in  Pravda:  that,  following  that, 
the  Evans  and  Novak  column  of  last  Fri- 
day and  the  Reuters  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  on  Saturday  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows : 


Features  of  Agreements 

Moscow.  March  22.  TASS. — Nicaragua  has 
become  the  64th  developing  country  which 
has  decided  to  use  Soviet  economic  and  tech- 
nical aid  for  Its  Industrialization.  In  the 
course  of  the  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  government  and  party  delegation  from 
the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  which  ends  today, 
the  sides  signed  a  trade  agreement,  a  protocol 
on  goods  deliveries,  an  agreement  on  eco- 
nomic and  technical  cooperation. 

A  TASS  correspondent  was  told  at  the 
Soviet  State  Committee  for  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Relations  that  the  sides  agreed  to 
cooperate  In  developing  mining,  light  and 
food  Industries.  Joint  development  of  solid 
minerals  on  the  Nicaraguan  territory  will 
become  an  Important  contribution  to  the 
development  of  the  national  economy.  Soviet 
experts  will  help  Nicaragua  develop  power 
engineering,  transport  and  communications. 

Economic  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  will  include  elaboration  of  feasi- 
bility reports  and  designs,  technical  assist- 
ance in  building  industrial  projects,  transfer 
of  technology  and  exchange  of  scientific  and 
technical  documentation.  Vocational  train- 
ing of  personnel  Is  also  envisaged.  The  Soviet 
Union  agreed  to  send  to  Nicaragua  experts 
to  render  assistance  in  building  and  in  train- 
ing national  personnel  on  the  spot. 

Alongside  Industry  and  power  engineer- 
ing, Soviet  experts  will  help  develop  Nicara- 
guan agriculture.  Foreign  trade  exchanges 
between  the  two  countries  will  be  developed 
This  will  be  facilitated  by  the  opening  of 
trade  missions  in  both  countries. 

JOINT   COMMUNIQUE 

[Joint  communique  on  the  17-22  March 
visit  to  the  USSR  by  the  delegation  of  the 
Government  of  National  Reconstruction  and 
Sandlnist  National  Lllieration  Front  of  the 
Republic  of  Nicaragua.] 

At  the  invitation  of  the  CPSU  Central 
Committee  and  the  Soviet  Government,  a 
delegation  of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  and  the  Santinist  National 
Liberation  Front  [FSLN]  of  the  Republic  of 
Nicaragua  was  in  the  Soviet  Union  on  an 
cfficial  friendly  visit  17  to  22  March  1980.  It 
was  led  by  Molses  Morales  Hassan,  member 
of  the  Junta  of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction;  and  Tomas  Martinez  Borge. 
Henry  Hernandez  Ruiz  and  Humberto 
Saavedra  Ortega,  members  of  the  FSLN 
national  leadership. 

The  Nicaraguan  delegation  laid  wreaths  at 
the  V.I.  Lenin  Mausoleum  and  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier. 

In  addition  to  Moscow,  the  Nicaraguan 
visitors  made  a  trip  to  Leningrad.  They  ac- 
quainted themselves  with  the  life  of  the 
Soviet  people  and  their  achievements  In  the 
various  spheres  of  socioeconomic  and  cul- 
tural construction.  Everywhere  the  Nicara- 
guan delegation  was  given  a  cordial  welcome, 
testifying  to  the  Soviet  people's  sentiments 
of  sincere  friendship  and  profound  respect 
for  revolutionary  Nicaragua  and  the  peace- 
loving  Nicaraguan  people. 

Sovlet-Nlcaraguan  talks  took  place  with 
the  participation  of  the  Soviet  side: 

A.  P  Klrilenko.  CPSU  Central  Committee 
Politburo  member.  CPSU  Central  Committee 
secretary;  B  N  Ponomarev,  CPSU  Central 
Committee  Politburo  candidate  member. 
CPSU  Central  Committee  secretary;  I.  V. 
Arkhlpov;  deputy  chairman  of  the  USSR 
Council  of  Ministers;  and  G.  M.  Kornlyenko, 
USSR  first  deputy  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

On  the  Nicaraguan  side: 

Molses  Morales  Hassan,  member  of  the 
Junta  of  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua,  and 
members  of  the  FSLN  national  leadership 
Tomas  Martinez  Borge.  minister  of  Internal 
affairs;  Henry  Hernandez  Ruiz,  minister  of 
planning;  and  Humberto  Saavedra  Ortega, 
minister  of  defense. 

During  the  talks,  which  passed  In  an  at- 


mosphere of  cordiality  and  mutual  under- 
standing, there  was  a  discussion  of  questions 
of  the  development  of  bilateral  relations  be- 
tween the  USSR  and  Nicaragua,  and  also  of 
international  questions  of  mutual  interest  to 
the  two  sides. 

The  Soviet  side  warmly  welcomed  the  vic- 
tory of  the  Nicaraguan  revolutionary-patri- 
otic forces  under  the  leadership  of  the  FSLN 
over  the  Somoa  dictatorship. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  overthrow  of  the 
dictatorial  regime  in  July  1979  opened  up  a 
new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  country  and 
created  a  basis  for  the  implementation  of 
profound  social  and  economic  transforma- 
tions in  the  Interests  of  the  broad  laboring 
masses  and  other  progressive  and  revolution- 
ary strata  of  the  population,  for  moving  the 
country  ahead  and  on  the  path  of  democracy 
and  progress,  and  for  Nicaragua  to  carry  out 
a  genuinely  Independent  foreign  policy 

The  Nicaraguan  side  spoke  of  the  develop- 
ment of  revolutionary  progress  in  Nicaragua, 
of  the  fulfillment  of  the  program  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Reconstruction,  of  the 
activity  of  the  FSLN  and  of  the  tasks  being 
solved  by  the  Nicaraguan  people  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  society 

The  Soviet  side  gave  a  high  appraisal  of 
the  efforts  of  the  Government  of  National 
Reconstruction  of  Nicaragua,  the  FSLN  and 
all  the  Nicarag-uan  people  to  eliminate  the 
consequences  of  the  nearly  50  years  of  the 
Somoza  dictatorship. 

The  solidarity  of  the  Soviet  people  with 
these  efforts  aimed  at  overcoming  the  de- 
struction, restoring  the  economy,  affirming 
the  democratic  basis  of  life  and  conducting 
a  policy  of  nonallnement  and  of  peaceful  co- 
operation  with   all   countries   was  expressed 

The  Nicaraguan  representatives  were  in- 
formed about  the  course  of  the  fulfillment 
of  the  decisions  of  the  25th  CPSU  Congress, 
the  achievements  of  the  Soviet  people  in 
communist  construction,  the  preparation  for 
the  celebration  of  the  110th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  V.  I  Lenin  and  the  foreign  pol- 
icy activity  of  the  CPSU  and  the  Soviet  state 
aimed  at  preserving  the  relaxation  of  Inter- 
national tension  and  weakening  the  threat 
of  a  nuclear  missile  war,  and  at  supporting 
peoples  struggl'.i.g  for  their  liberation 

Both  sides  a^eed  to  develoo  bilateral  rela- 
tion>;hlps  on  the  basis  of  a  strict  observance 
of  the  principles  of  equal  rights,  sovereign- 
ty, mutual  respect  and  noninterference  in 
each  other's  internal  affairs 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  agreed  on 
practical  steps  to  develop  trade  exchanges 
and  economic  links  taking  Into  account  the 
possibilities  and  the  needs  of  the  economies 
of  both  countries. 

During  the  visit  a  trade  agreement;  a  pro- 
tocol on  the  establishment  of  a  Soviet  trade 
representation  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua 
and  of  a  Nicaraguan  trade  representation  In 
the  USSR;  a  protocol  on  the  supolv  of  goods; 
an  agreement  on  economic  and  technical  co- 
operation; an  agreement  on  cultural  and  sci- 
entific cooperation;  a  consular  convention: 
an  agreement  on  air  communications;  and  an 
agreement  on  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
planning  were  signed  between  the  USSR  and 
NicarasTja. 

Those  taking  part  In  the  talks  noted  with 
satisfaction  the  community  of  views  on  the 
most  Imoortant  international  problems.  They 
exnressed  their  concern  with  the  recent  wors- 
ening of  international  tension  caused  by  the 
actions  of  the  most  aggressive  forces  of  im- 
perialism and  reaction  and  confirmed  their 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  struggle  for  con- 
soUdatlne  peace  and  the  securltv  of  the  peo- 
ples, for  the  further  development  of  the  proc- 
ess of  the  relaxation  of  International  ten- 
sion and  for  supplementing  this  with  mili- 
tary detente  and  extending  It  to  all  areas  of 
the  world. 

The  two  sides  expressed  their  conviction 
that  detente  corresponds  with  the  vital  In- 
terests of  all  people  of  the  world,  including 
those  who  have  freed  themselves  from  colo- 
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nial  and  social  oppression  and  have  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  a  new  and  independ- 
ent society. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  consider 
that  a  most  Important  objective  of  the  strug- 
gle for  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  Inter- 
national security  lies  in  the  elimination  from 
international  relations  of  any  practice  of 
hegemonist.  They  also  condemn  attempts  on 
the  part  of  some  states  to  dominate  others 
through  an  arbitrary  declaration  of  whole 
areas  of  the  world  as  spheres  of  their  "vital 
Interests"  and  by  direct  military,  political 
and  economic  pressure. 

The  two  sides  are  also  convinced  that  one 
of  the  most  topical  tasks  facing  the  peoples 
of  the  world  is  the  termination  of  the  arms 
race  and  the  Implementation  of  effective  dis- 
armament measures.  The  two  sides  have 
stated  in  this  connection  that  the  NATO  de- 
cision concerning  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment in  West  Europe  of  new  US  medium- 
range  nuclear  missile  weapons  contradicts 
the  objectives  of  the  policy  of  detente  and  of 
strengthening  universal  peace  and  security. 
Of  great  Importance  In  the  matter  of  dis- 
armament is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  two  sides. 
the  reinforcement  of  the  guarantees  of  the 
security  of  nonnuclear  states  and  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  the  nondeployment 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  the  territory  of  those 
states  from  which  they  are  absent  at  present. 
The  two  sides  confirm  their  support  for  the 
Idea  of  creating  nonnuclear  zones  in  various 
areas  of  the  world,  considering  them  as  one 
of  the  measures  for  strengthening  the  non- 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  regional 
military  detente  and  the  reduction  of  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  They  are  In  favor  of 
a  strict  observance  of  the  status  of  a  nonnu- 
clear zone  in  Latin  America. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  express 
their  determination  to  seek  the  speediest 
possible  conclusion  of  a  universal  treaty  on 
the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  In  inter- 
national relations  and  will  make  an  active 
contribution  In  the  UN  Special  Committee 
toward  the  reinforcement  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  principle  of  nonuse  of  force. 

Both  sides  seek  the  establishment  in  the 
relations  between  'tates.  both  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  in  other  areas  of  the  world,  of  the 
principles  of  equality  of  rights,  respect  for 
sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrltv  and  the 
renunciation  of  the  use  of  force  or" threat  of 
the  use  of  force    [paragraph  continues] 

The  USSR  and  Nicaragua  resolutely  con- 
demn the  Imperialist  policy  of  Interference 
In  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America.  Both  sides  Uke  a  stand  against  the 
maintenance  of  colonial  dominions  in  the 
western  Hemisphere.  Thev  have  resolutelv 
condemned  the  fascist  dictatorship  In  Chile. 
It  was  noted  that  the  movement  of  non- 
alined  is  an  Important  factor  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  Independence  of  peoples, 
against  colonialism  and  racism.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Sixth  Conference  of  the  Heads 
of  States  and  Governments  of  Nonallned 
Countries  In  Havana— the  first  summit  con- 
ference of  the  nonallned  movement  to  be 
held  on  the  Latin  American  Continent.  The 
two  sides  have  expressed  their  conviction 
that  the  nonallned  movement  will  continue 
to  use  Its  great  political  Infiuence  In  the  In- 
terest of  peace  and  international  security. 

Both  sides  have  resolutely  condemned  the 
apartheid  and  racial  discrimination,  as  well 
as  the  neocolonlallst  maneuvering  of  the 
Imperialist  circles  and  racists  In  the  south 
or  Africa.  They  expressed  their  solidarity  and 
support  for  the  Just  struggle  of  the  peoples 
of  the  south  of  Africa  for  their  freedom  and 
independence  and  for  comolete  and  final 
elimination  of  colonialism  and  racism  on  the 
African  Continent.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Nicaragua  warmly  welcome  the  victory  of  the 

^trJiZ^  ,  ^""V^  °^  Zimbabwe  in  their 
struggle  for  the  freedom  and  Independence 
or  that  country. 

n^I^f  J'?  "**'*  expressed  their  grave  anxiety 
over  the  dangerous  development  of  the  sltua'- 


tlon  in  the  Near  East.  They  condemned  the 
attempts  to  foist  upon  the  Arab  peoples  sep- 
aratist deals  and  expressed  their  support  for 
the  need  to  seek  a  comprehensive  and  Just 
settlement  Such  a  settlement  should  envis- 
age the  withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops  from  all 
Arab  territories  occupied  in  1967  and  the 
Implementation  of  the  legitimate  national 
rights  of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine,  in- 
cluding their  right  to  self-determination 
and  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  state 
of  their  own  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  the 
right  of  all  the  states  In  that  area  to  an 
independent  and  secure  existence  and  devel- 
opment. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  resolutely 
condemn  the  campaign  of  mounting  Inter- 
national tension  in  connection  with  the 
events  in  Afghanistan,  which  has  been 
launched  by  the  Imperalist  and  reactionary 
forces  and  is  aimed  at  subverting  the  in- 
alienable right  of  the  people  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Afghanistan  and  of  other 
peoples  of  the  world  to  follow  a  path  of  pro- 
gressive transformation. 

The  two  sides  declare  their  solidarity  with 
the  struggle  of  the  Iranian  people  for  the 
political  and  economic  independence  of  their 
country.  They  resolutely  condemn  all  forms 
of  pressure  and  threats  against  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  resolutely 
condemn  the  policy  of  whipping  up  tension 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  demand  an  end  to 
threats,  blackmail  and  provocations,  from 
whatever  source,  against  the  Socialist  Re- 
public of  Vietnam,  the  Lao  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
Kampuchea,  and  interference  in  their  in- 
ternal affairs  The  sides  declare  their  support 
for  the  Just  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Viet- 
nam. Laos  and  Kampuchea  for  strengthening 
their  independence,  and  for  the  right  to 
build  a  new  life  in  conditions  of  peace  and 
security. 

The  adherence  of  both  sides  to  the  alms 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations  was  re- 
affirmed, and  their  willingness  was  stressed 
to  foster  the  consistent  implementation  of 
efforts  to  raise  further  the  effectiveness  of 
the  United  Nations  In  maintaining  universal 
peace,  strengthening  the  security  of  peoples, 
and  developing  international  cooperation  on 
the  basis  of  strict  observance  of  the  UN 
Charter. 

TTie  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  advocate 
restructuring  international  economic  rela- 
tions on  a  Just  and  equal  basis,  sectirlng  the 
sovereignty  of  all  countries  over  their  natural 
resources,  stopping  the  uncontrolled  actl''l- 
tles  of  the  transnational  corporations,  and 
removing  all  artificial  barriers  and  discrimi- 
nations in  world  trade.  The  sides  consider 
impermissible  the  use  of  economic  aid,  in- 
cluding aid  dispensed  through  international 
channels,  as  a  means  of  political  pressure  and 
as  a  tool  to  undermine  the  Independence  and 
sovereignty  of  states. 

The  Soviet  and  Nicaraguan  representatives 
discussed  questions  of  friendly  ties  between 
the  CPSU  and  the  FSLM.  They  expressed  a 
mutual  desire  to  develop  those  ties  in  the 
nations  In  world  trade.  The  sides  consider 
interests  of  further  deepening  all-around 
cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Nicaragua  for  the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  and 
Nicaraguan  people,  and  for  the  pood  of 
peace  and  social  progress  A  plan  of  ties  be- 
tween the  CPSU  and  the  FSLN  for  1980-81 
was  sigr  ed. 

The  Soviet  and  Nicaraguan  sides  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  results  of  the  first 
official  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  of  a  delega- 
tion of  the  Government  of  National  Recon- 
struction of  Nicaragua  and  the  FSLN,  and 
are  confident  that  the  fruitful  talks  that 
have  been  held  and  the  agreements  reached 
are  an  Important  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  further  development  and  strengthening 
of  friendly  ties  and  cooperation  between  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  In  the  Interests 


of  strengthening  universal  peace  and  secu- 
rity 

COMMENTABT    ON    SOVIET   stTPPORT 

Talks  have  ended  here  in  Moscow  between 
the  delegates  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Nica- 
ragua, Here  is  a  comment  contributed  by  our 
observer  Leonid  Levcbenko ; 

The  results  of  the  talks  have  been  recorded 
in  a  number  of  documents  which  lay  a  good 
basis  for  the  further  development  of  bilateral 
relations.  Before  the  victory  of  the  revolution 
in  Nicaragua  there  could  be  no  thought  of 
such  relations  at  all.  The  dictatorial  regime 
of  Somoza,  an  American  stooge,  has  t>een 
blocking  contacts  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
many  decades.  Now  these  barriers  have  been 
removed. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  country  of  Vladimir 
Lenin,  the  founder  of  the  world's  first  social- 
ist state,  and  Nicaragua,  the  country  of 
Sandino.  who  symbolizes  the  people's  antl- 
imperlalist  revolution,  have  stated  their  de- 
sire to  promote  mutually  advantageous  con- 
tacts  In  trade,  economy,  culture  and  other 
fields. 

The  Soviet  Union,  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
solidarity  of  the  peoples  who  have  embarked 
on  the  path  of  independent  development, 
favors  the  development  of  friendly  and 
many-sided  relations  with  Nicaragua,  rela- 
tions based  on  the  principles  of  equality,  re- 
spect for  national  sovereignty,  mutual  bene- 
fit and  noninterference  In  the  domestic 
affairs  of  each  other. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  been  steadily  pur- 
suing a  policy  aimed  at  developing  extensive 
cooperation  with  all  countries.  It  believes 
that  such  a  policy  is  In  conformity  with  the 
interests  of  peace.  The  Soviet  people  do  not 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  support  the  move- 
ments fighting  for  progress,  democracy  and 
national  independence  They  treat  members 
of  such  movements  as  their  friends.  T^-ls 
country  has  welcomed  the  vlctorv  of  the 
revolution  In  Nicaragua.  It  values  highly  the 
determination  of  the  patriots  of  Nicaragua 
to  follow  the  hard  road  and  defend  the 
revolutionary  gains, 

A  Sandinista  Mission  to  Moscow 
(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  secret  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Sandinista  Marxist 
Party  of  Nicaragua,  signed  In  Moscow  In  late 
March,  p)olnts  to  major  new  Soviet  Interven- 
tion and  a  possible  Nicaragua-Cuban  mili- 
tary accord  In  the  Increasingly  hostile  Carib- 
bean back  yard  of  the  United  States. 

"TTie  Soviet  government  would  be  unlikely 
to  sign  a  party-to-party  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country  unless  Moscow  regarded  that 
country  as  a  reliable,  long-term  partner,"  a 
leading  Latin  American  authority  told  tu. 

The  secret  agreement  between  the  two  nil- 
ing  parties  is  regarded  by  non -communist 
Latin  nations  as  a  dangerous  Soviet  Intru- 
sion into  the  Central  American  heartland 
It  appears  aimed  at  planting  Soviet  Influ- 
ence and  arms  smack  on  the  bridge  between 
the  Americas,  fianked  by  what  used  to  be 
the  peaceful  lake  of  the  Caribbean  but  what 
Is  now  becoming  an  alien  sea  dominated  by 
the  Soviet  dependency  of  Cuba. 

What  is  actually  contained  In  the  secret 
partv-to-party  agreement  Is  not  known  here 
or  by  the  governments  of  principal  Latin 
American  countries  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, however,  that  Moscow  is  encouraging 
a  military  link  between  communist  Cuba  and 
the  Sandinistas,  who  toppled  Anastaslo 
Somoza's  right-wing  dictatorship  last  year 
That  link  would  guarantee  monev  arms 
and  supplies  for  Nicaragua  If  so,  Moscow 
would  gain  automatic  entree  to  the  strug- 
gling Sandinista  regime  through  a  kindly  in- 
termediary— Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  Without 
Castro,  the  Marxist  revolution  in  strategi- 
cally placed  Nicaragua  could  not  have  suc- 
ceeded last  summer. 

The  Soviet  plan  Is  to  communlze  Central 
America  and.    using  that   land   bridge   as   b 
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dagger  pointing  north  and  south,  extend  Its     ported  that  the  agreement  signed  in  Moscow     correct:    Is  it  not  necessary  for  me  to 
influence  onto  the  two  cmtinents.  What  is      "points   to   major   new    Soviet    intervention      j^ave    imanimous    consent    in    order    to 
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used  to  be  the  peaceful  lake  of  the  Carib- 
bean  but   what   is   now   becoming   an 


four-day,    late-March    Moscow    summit    be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  two  of  the  high- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  'While  in  Moscow. 

the  Sandini.<;ta  HplmraHnn  onH  m« 
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dagger  pointing  north  and  south,  extend  Its 
Influence  onto  the  two  continents.  What  Is 
surprising  to  top  policy-makers  in  the  Carter 
administration  is  the  speed  with  which 
this  Soviet  campaign  13  progressing,  and  the 
Increasing  boldner-,  of  the  men  In  Moscow 
and  their  agents  in  Havana. 

U.S.  intelligence  sources  are  now  certain, 
for  example,  that  Castro  is  upgrading  his 
estimated  144  SAM2  anti-aircraft  missile 
sites  on  Cuba.  Now  single-stage  rockets,  the 
Soviet-made  SAM2  Is  acquiring  three  new 
boosters.  Some  U.S.  officials  believe  the  pur- 
pose Is  to  provide  better  air  defenses  for  pos- 
sible US.  retaliation  against  a  Soviet-Cuban 
decision  to  redeploy  nuclear  weapons  in 
Cuba  some  time  In  the   future 

After  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
Russians  promised  never  again  to  move  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  into  Cuba.  But  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  broke  the 
back  of  detente  and  US-Cuban  relations 
are  at  a  new  low — poisoned  in  part  by  Cas- 
tro's deadly  missionary  work  In  Central 
America.  Castro  is  clearly  preparing  for  new 
confrontation  with  Washington. 

He  now  has  at  least  2.000  Cuban  agents 
in  Nicaragua.  Including  military  advisers 
who  control  a  small  training  camp  at  Estell 
and  a  fortified  air  facility  at  Montelemar. 
Some  US.  officials  claim  that  although  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime  is  controlled  today  by 
pro-Castro  Mamists.  a  political  power  strug- 
gle continues  within  the  revolutionary 
group. 

It  ao,  there  was  no  sign  of  It  during  the 
four-day.  late-March  Moscow  summit  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  two  of  the  high- 
est Soviet  leaders,  including  Politburo  mem- 
ber A.  P.  Kirllenko  and  Boris  Ponomarev. 
Moscow's  chief  liaison  with  foreign  Commu- 
nist parties. 

The  communique  describing  that  session 
outlines  several  routine  agreements — widely 
published  here  and  in  Latin  America — on 
consular,  trade,  air  traffic  and  other  rela- 
tions. The  Soviet  version  of  the  communique 
then  stated  In  the  next-to-Iast  paragraph: 
"A  plan  of  ties"  between  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Sandinistas  "for  1980- 
1981   was  signed." 

It  Is  that  bare-boned  agreement  that  US. 
and  Latin  authorities  believe  points  toward 
a  military  arrangement  of  some  kind  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  with  the  Soviets 
M  middleman  broker.  It  was  signed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  Sandlnlsta  Junta 
and  by  ministers  of  internal  affairs  (Nicara- 
gua's top  cop),  defense  and  economic  plan- 
ning— the  revolutionary  regimes  high  com- 
mand. 

The  commitment  to  Soviet  world  policy  by 
these  four  Sandinistas  Is  breathtaking  de- 
nunciation of  the  US  -NATO  decision  to  up- 
grade NATO's  nuclpar  arms,  defense  of  the 
Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  (later  gently 
repudiated  by  a  member  of  the  Junta)  and 
"renunciation  of  the  use  of  force" — not- 
withstanding  Afghanistan. 

Such  rhetoric  pales  alongside  the  {possibil- 
ity of  a  made-in-Moscow  military  alliance 
between  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  While  Presi- 
dent Carter  fumes  over  American  hostages 
in  Tehran  and  laments  Afghanistan,  aggres- 
sion of  a  more  ominous  character  is  being 
practiced  in  our  own  back  yard. 

Sovhts  Tichttk  Nicaragua  Tit 
The  signing  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua's  ruling  Sandl- 
nlsta Marxist  Party  in  March  may  signal  a 
Soviet  move  to  expand  Its  influence  in  Nica- 
ragua, the  State  Department  said  yesterday. 
The  department  also  satd  Cuba  had  agreed 
to  provide  military  advisers  to  help  train 
Nicaragua's  armed  forces,  although  the  two 
countries  have  no  formal  mutual  defense 
pact. 

The  comments  were  made  after  colum- 
nist* Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  re- 


ported that  the  agreement  signed  In  Moscow 
■points  to  major  new  Soviet  Intervention 
and  a  possible  Nicaragua-Cuban  military 
accord." 

The  columnists  said  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  Moscow  was  encouraging  a 
military  link  between  Cuba  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas, who  overthrew  President  Anastaslo 
Somoza  last  year. 

State  Department  spokesman  Tom  Reston 
told  reporters  that  U.S.  Ambassador  Law- 
rence Pezzullo  had  asked  military  members 
of  the  Nlcaraguan  government  whether 
there  was  a  Cuba-Nicaragua  pact. 

■They  told  him  that  there  was  no  formal 
mutual  defense  pact,  although  Cuba  has 
agreed  to  provide  military  advisers  to  help 
train  the  Nlcaraguan  armed  forces,"  Reston 
said. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  inas- 
much as  the  column  of  Evans  and  Novak 
is  being  made  an  issue.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  it.  It  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  May  16.  1980. 

The  communique  describing  that  session 
outlined  several  routine  agreements — widely 
published  here  and  In  Latin  AmerIca--on 
consular  trade,  air  traffic  and  other  rela- 
tions. The  Soviet  version  of  the  communi- 
que then  stated  in  the  next-to-last  para- 
graph: "A  plan  of  ties"  between  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Sandinistas  "for 
1980-1981  was  signed." 

That  is  as  far  as  this  article  goes  in 
saying  whether  there  is  a  military  alli- 
ance or  defense  policy  established  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  if  in  fact,  there 
is  a  military  connection. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hate  to  base 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  four  words  that  say  "A 
plan  of  ties."  If  that  is  aU  the  proof 
given  for  us  to  assume  that  a  military 
alliance  does  exist,  it  is  not  enough. 

Second,  if  a  militaiy  alliance  does 
exist,  it  only  strengthens  what  we  on  the 
floor  have  attempted  to  say  here  today. 
If  the  Sandinistas  are  saying.  "Soviet 
Union,  help  us:  we  have  more  democ- 
racy advocates  here  in  Nicaragua  than 
we  care  to  deal  with. "  that  is  a  vivid 
proof  that  this  Nation  must  remain  in 
close  contact  with  Nicaragua  and  its 
people  and  not  abandon  it  to  the  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  that  some  here  are 
trying  to  apply  because  of  "A  plan  of 
ties." 

Sure,  the  Soviet  Union  may  have  an 
agreement  for  air  traffic,  consular, 
trade,  or  other  relations.  The  Soviet  Un- 
ion has  agreements  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  it  has  with  Com- 
munist countries. 

So  I  hope  that  one  article  in  the  news- 
paper will  not  sway  immediately  all 
those  who  feel  otherwise. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  of  a  steak  dinner.  If  it  is  a  Ne- 
braska steak.  I  think  that  could  be  a 
very  good  reward,  either  way.  But  for 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  say 
that  the  outcome  will  be  known  8 
months  from  now  is  his  first  admission 
that  I  may  be  right  and  he  may  be 
wrong,  which  I  think  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  tempted  to  offer  a 
Peking  duck  dinner,  but  I  thought  bet- 
ter of  it.  (Laughter.! 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield. 

Mr  ZORINSKY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  the  Chair  if  I  am 


correct;  Is  it  not  necessary  for  me  to 
have  unanimous  consent  in  order  to 
have  the  motion  to  recommit  voted  on 
first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  HELMS.  In  that  case.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas 
and  nays  already  have  been  obtained 
on  both.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
still  have  the  floor  after  1  minute  of 
yielding? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  would  like  to  main- 
tain the  floor.  I  yield  whatever  time  is 
required  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  full  support 
for  the  motion  to  commit  H.R.  6081  to 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  important  to  realize 
what  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  case. 
The  word  is  "commit"  and  not  "recom- 
mit" because  this  legislation  has  not 
even  seen  the  committee  rooms  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  so  far. 
This  is  obviously  a  railroad  job.  The  ad- 
ministration is  down  here  working  the 
Hill  trying  to  rush  this  thing  through 
before  people  realize  what  is  going  on. 
trying  to  avoid  the  usual  process  of  leg- 
islation so  that  no  one  will  have  a 
chance  to.  or  a  significant  chance  to, 
offer  amendments  to  this  proposal. 

This  is  a  very  controversial  piece  of 
legislation  and  should  be  studied  by  the 
Senate  in  great  detail.  We  are  being 
asked  to  approve  a  generous  aid  pack- 
age to  the  left-wing  Sandinista  regime 
in  Nicaragua  in  the  hope  that  its  nature 
will  be  miraculously  transformed. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  Con- 
gressman Broomfield  and  others  who 
argued  on  the  House  side  that  this  bill 
"clings  to  the  unrealistic  optimism  that 
the  Marxist  forces  who  stopped  at  noth- 
ing to  gain  power  will  now  be  moderated 
by  a  kind  word  and  economic  aid."  At 
the  very  least,  the  extension  of  aid  to 
Nicaragua  should  be  tied  to  tangible 
signs  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
Sandinista  regime. 

This  bill  fails  to  do  this  in  any  mean- 
ingful sense. 

Mr.  President,  what  signs  are  there  of 
moderation  on  the  part  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas'' My  distinpubhed  colleagues  will  re- 
call that  the  ruling  junta  in  Nicaragua 
has  been  purged  of  all  moderate  spokes- 
men. I  also  direct  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  reports  in  the  Evans  and 
Novak  column  of  last  FYiday  that  a  secret 
agreement  has  been  signed  between  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party  and  the  San- 
dinista Marxist  Party  of  Nicaragua. 
According  to  Evans  and  Novak,  the 
agreement  is  aimed  "at  planting  Soviet 
influence  and  aims  smack  on  the  bridge 
between  the  Americans,  flanked  by  what 
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used  to  be  the  peaceful  lake  of  the  Carib- 
bean but  what  is  now  becoming  an 
alien  sea  dominated  by  the  Soviet  de- 
pendencies." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Evans  and  Novak  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May   16.   1980] 

A   Sandinista    Mission   to   Moscow 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

A  secret  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Sandinista  Marxist 
Party  of  Nicaragua,  signed  In  Moscow  In  late 
March,  points  to  major  new  Soviet  interven- 
tion and  a  possible  Nicaragua-Cuban  military 
accord  in  the  increasingly  hostile  Caribbean 
back  yard  of  the  United  States. 

"The  Soviet  government  would  be  unlikely 
to  sign  a  party-to-party  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country  unless  Moscow  regarded  that 
country  as  a  reliable-  long-term  partner."  a 
leading  Latin  American  authority  told  us. 

The  secret  agreement  between  the  two 
ruling  parties  Is  regarded  by  non-communist 
Latin  nations  as  a  dangerous  Soviet  intrusion 
into  the  Central  American  heartland.  It  ap- 
pears aimed  at  planting  Soviet  Influence  and 
arms  smack  on  the  bridge  between  the  Ameri- 
cans, flanked  by  what  used  to  be  the  peace- 
ful lake  of  the  Caribbean  but  what  Is  now 
becoming  an  alien  sea  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  dependency  of  Cuba. 

What  is  actually  contained  in  the  secret 
party-to-party  agreement  is  not  known  here 
or  by  the  governments  of  principal  Latin 
American  countries.  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, however,  that  Moscow  is  encouraging  a 
military  link  between  communist  Cuba  and 
the  Sandinistas,  who  toppled  Anastaslo  So- 
moza's  right-wing  dictatorship  last  year. 
That  link  would  guarantee  money,  arms  and 
supplies  for  Nicaragua.  If  so,  Moscow  would 
gain  automatic  entree  to  the  struggling 
Sandinista  regime  through  a  kindly  Inter- 
mediary—Cuba's Fidel  Castro,  Without 
Castro,  the  Marxist  revolution  In  strategically 
placed  Nicaragua  could  not  have  succeeded 
last  summer. 

The  Soviet  plan  Is  to  communlze  Central 
America  and.  using  that  land  bridge  as  a 
dagger  pointing  north  and  south,  extend  Its 
Influence  onto  the  two  continents.  What  Is 
surprising  to  top  policy-makers  in  the  Car- 
ter administration  is  the  speed  with  which 
this  Soviet  campaign  is  progressing,  and  the 
Increasing  boldness  of  the  men  in  Moscow 
and  their  agents  In  Havana. 

U.S.  Intelligence  sources  are  now  certain, 
for  example,  that  Castro  Is  upgrading  his  es- 
timated 144  SAM2  anti-aircraft  missile  sites 
on  Cuba.  Now  single-stage  rockets,  the  So- 
viet-made SAM2  is  acquiring  three  new 
boosters  Some  U.S.  officials  believe  the  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  better  air  defenses  for 
possible  U.S.  retaliation  against  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  decision  to  redeploy  nuclear  weapons 
in  Cuba  some  time  in  the  future. 

After  the  1962  Ciiban  missile  crisis,  the 
Russians  promised  never  again  to  move  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  Into  Cuba.  But  the  So- 
viet invasion  of  Afehanlstan  broke  the  back 
of  detente  and  US  -Cuban  relations  are  at 
a  new  low — poisoned  In  part  by  Castro's 
deadly  missionary  work  In  Central  America 
Castro  is  clearly  preparing  for  a  new  confron- 
tation with  Washington. 

He  now  has  at  least  2.000  Cuban  agents  In 
Nicaragua,  including  military  advisers  who 
control  a  small  training  camp  at  Estell  and 
a  fortified  air  facility  at  Montelemar.  Some 
U.S.  officials  claim  that  although  the  San- 
dlnlsta regime  Is  controlled  today  by  pro- 
Castro  Marxists,  a  political  power  struggle 
continues  within  the  revolutionary  group. 

If  so,  there  was  no  sign  of  It  during  the 
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four-day.  late-March  Moscow  summit  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  two  of  the  high- 
est Soviet  leaders,  including  Politburo  mem- 
ber A.  P.  Kirllenko  and  Boris  Ponomarev. 
Moscow's  chief  liaison  with  foreign  Commu- 
nist parties. 

The  communique  describing  that  session 
outlined  several  routine  agreements — widely 
published  here  and  in  Latin  America — on 
consular  trade,  air  traffic  and  other  relations. 
The  Soviet  version  of  the  communique  then 
stated  in  the  next-to-last  paragraph:  "A 
plan  of  ties"  between  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  and  the  Sandinistas  "for  1980-1981  was 
signed." 

It  Is  that  bare-boned  agreement  that  U.S. 
and  Latin  authorities  believe  points  toward 
a  military  arrangement  of  some  kind  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  with  the  Soviets 
as  middleman  broker.  It  was  signed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  Sandinista  Junta  and 
by  ministers  of  internal  affairs  (Nicaragua's 
top  cop),  defense  and  economic  planning — 
the  revolutionary  regime's  high  command. 

The  commitment  to  Soviet  world  policy  by 
these  four  Sandinistas  Is  breathtaking:  de- 
nunciation of  the  U.S. -NATO  decision  to  up- 
grade NATO's  nuclear  arms,  defense  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  (later  gently 
repudiated  by  a  member  of  the  Junta)  and 
"renunciation  of  the  use  of  force" — notwith- 
standing Afghanistan. 

Such  rhetoric  pales  alongside  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  made-In-Moscow  military  alliance 
between  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  While  Presi- 
dent Carter  fumes  over  American  hostages  in 
Tehran  and  laments  Afghanistan,  aggression 
of  a  more  ominous  character  is  being  prac- 
ticed in  our  own  backyard. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  same  day.  the 
State  Department  confirmed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua's  ruling 
party  had  signed  an  agreement  in  March 
and  hinted  that  the  agreement  "may 
signal  a  Soviet  move  to  expand  its  influ- 
ence in  Nicaragua."  The  State  Depart- 
ment also  revealed  that  Cuba  has  agreed 
to  provide  military  advisers  to  help  train 
Nicaragua's  Armed  Forces.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  article  noting  the  State 
Department's  confirmation  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Soviets  Tighten  Nicaragua  Tie 

The  signing  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua's  ruling  San- 
dinista Marxist  Party  in  March  may  signal  a 
Soviet  move  to  expand  its  Influence  In  Nic- 
aragua, the  State  Department  said  yesterday. 

The  department  also  said  Cuba  had  agreed 
to  provide  mllltan-  advisers  to  help  train 
Nicaragua's  armed  forces,  although  the  two 
countries  have  no  formal  multual  defense 
pact. 

The  comments  were  made  after  columnists 
Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak  reported 
that  the  agreement  signed  in  Moscow  "points 
to  major  new  Soviet  Intervention  and  a  pos- 
sible Nicaragua-Cuban  military  accord. 

The  columnists  said  there  was  reason  to 
suspect  that  Moscow  was  encouraging  a  mili- 
tary link  between  Cuba  and  the  Sandinistas, 
who  overthrew  President  Anastaslo  Somoza 
last  year. 

State  Department  spokesman  Tom  Reston 
told  reporters  that  US  Ambassador  Lawrence 
Pezzullo  had  asked  military  members  of  the 
Nlcaraguan  government  whether  there  was 
a  Cuba-Nicaragua  pact. 

"They  told  him  that  there  was  no  formal 
mutual  defense  pact,  although  Cuba  has 
agreed  to  provide  military  advisers  to  help 
train  the  Nlcaraguan  armed  forces,"  Reston 
said. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  WhUe  in  Moscow. 
the  Sandinista  delegation  and  the  CPSU 
signed  a  joint  communique  which 
amounted  to  a  blatant  rejection  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  The  communique 
stated: 

The  Soviet  Union  and  Nicaragua  consider 
that  a  most  important  objective  of  the  strxig- 
gle  for  the  consolidation  of  peace  and  Inter- 
national security  lies  In  the  elimination  from 
international  relations  of  any  practice  of 
hegemonism.  They  also  condemn  attempts  on 
the  part  of  some  states  to  dominate  others 
through  an  arbitrary  declaration  of  whole 
areas  of  the  world  as  spheres  of  their  'vital 
Interests'  and  by  direct  military,  political  and 
economic  pressure. 

Mr.  President.  H.R.  6081  is  founded  on 
a  misguided  principle  and  the  course  of 
events  has  rendered  its  rationale  moot 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I  >neld 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  for  ap- 
proximately 10  minutes,  even  though 
there  is  no  time  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOYNTHAN.  Mr,  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  position  of  my  friend, 
the  manager  of  the  legislation,  and  his 
able  associate  from  Indiana,  to  offer 
only  a  brief  comment  upon  a  situation 
which,  in  its  larger  terms.  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  in  the  past,  and 
which  is  at  least  a  limited  guide  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  prudent  decision  at  this 
moment.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
House  bill  as  it  is  before  us  should  be 
accepted  without  amendment. 

The  concerns  about  the  possible  abuse 
of  this  aid  expressed  in  the  House  bill 
are  legitimate,  and  we  ought  to  record 
these  concerns. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  unwise  prec- 
edent so  to  inhibit  and  restrict  the 
President's  authority  to  conduct  Amer- 
ican policy  in  the  belief  that  we  have 
the  right,  in  return  for  a  very  small  con- 
tribution to  a  very  troubled  situation, 
to  dictate  the  nature  of  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  in  the  years  ahead  of  us. 
All  we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  encourage 
those  democratic  forces  which  are  still 
alive  and  express  our  concerns  that 
U.S.  aid  not  be  used  to  hasten  their 
demise. 

There  is  one  basic  fact  which  we  have 
not  recognized,  and  that  is  that  in  the 
aftermath  of  a  very  long  period  of  in- 
effective govenmient.  of  government 
with  which  we  would  not  very  much  wish 
to  associate  these  United  States,  there 
has  been  a  violent  upheaval  in  Nicaragua 
composed  of  elements  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  that  kind  of  reaction  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  today,  ranging  from 
the  most  free  to  the  most  implacably 
totalitarian.  These  tendencies  are  at  the 
same  time  indigenous  to  that  nation  and 
supported  from  outside  it  by  countries 
we  know  well  such  as  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  while  it  may  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States  to 
direct  the  course  of  Nlcaraguan  recon- 
struction, we  must  oppose,  diplomatical- 
ly and  by  the  use  of  what  influence  we 
can  bring  to  bear  on  the  junta,  the  grow- 
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ing   involvement   of   those   Communist 
powers  in  Nicarafi^ua. 

We  have  learned  about  the  troubling 
role  of  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
cently in  the  Economist,  in  the  mosi,  am- 
ple report  I  have  read  of  the  situation. 
It  is  not  reassuring.  Yet  neither  is  the 
situation  lost  to  us.  We  have  in  Nicara- 
gua the  possibility  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety being  established,  and  certainly 
there  are  present  in  that  country  those 
who  wish  to  see  that  happen.  I  support 
this  aid  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
strengthen  these  democratic  forces  and 
the  private  sector,  generally.  After  all 
those  years  of  supporting  the  Somoza 
regime  as  the  regime  in  power  this  is  a 
small  enough  gesture,  and  it  is  a  neces- 
sary one. 

The  worst  and  most  insufferable  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  right  now 
would  be,  having  failed  to  respond  to  the 
outrages  of  the  government  of  the  Somo- 
za family  for  four  decades,  Lf  we  were 
suddenly  to  find  ourselves  requiring  the 
most  punctilious  attention  to  the  de- 
tails of  parliamentary  democracy  such 
as  might  strain  the  patience  of  a  Swiss 
canton,  and  ask  these  to  be  the  stand- 
ards of  a  Central  American  country  torn 
by  revolution  for  the  last  2  years. 

We  shall  be  fortunate  if  the  pxu-poses 
of  the  managers  of  this  legislation  do 
not  fail.  All  I  can  say  is  I  am  happy 
when  a  Slovic  official  arrived  in  Nicara- 
gua, he  turned  out  to  be  Ed  Zorinsky  and 
not  the  one  they  were  looking  for. 

I  want  to  thank  him  for  the  patience 
and  good  nature  and  steadfast  purpose 
with  which  he  has  pursued  this  matter, 
and  I  trust  he  will  reach  a  successful 
conclusion. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
managers  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  York  for  his  very  articulate 
statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  I  request  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  a  motion  to  commit 
the  bill.  It  would  take  imanimous  con- 
sent to  table  the  amendment  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  commit  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ls  there 
a  suflBcient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  try  to  clarify  the  situation. 
The  motion  is  a  motion  to  table  the  mo- 
tion to  commit.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Car- 
olina to  commit  the  bill  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr. 
Bn)n»),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chtjrch)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 


Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy*,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonc>  .  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor  > ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  i  Mr.  Biennis  • .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  'Mr.  Cranston)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  iMr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water  >.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
'Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon 'Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt),  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr.  Simpson), 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  , 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr. 
Weicker)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Simpson)  would  vote  "nay." 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  in  the 
Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  38,  as  follows: 
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Baucus 

Bellmen 

Bentsen 

BraJley 

Bumpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Culver 

DeConclni 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Glenn 
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Baker 
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Burdlck 

Byrd, 
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Cannon 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Don  forth 
Dole 
Durkin 
Eagleton 
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HolUngs 

Huddleston 

luouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Leah; 
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Lugar 

Magnuson 
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Mitchell 
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Exon 

Gam 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 
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Nuun 
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Percy 
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Rlegle 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 

Stevenson 
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Young 
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Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Roth 
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Stewart 

Stone 

Talmadse 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 
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Bayh 

Blden 

Boschwitz 

Church 

Cr.inston 

Goldwater 

Gravel 


Hatfield 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Long 

McCIure 

Packwood 

Pressler 


Pryor 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Helms  to  commit  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion occurs  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carouna  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
suracient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  table.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
wilJ  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr. 
Bayh),  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  KENNEDY!,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston  »is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
'Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure)  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  'Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
'Mr.  Simpson)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  46, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  150  Leg.] 


Baucus 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bradley 

Bumper? 

Byrci.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Cohen 

Ciilver 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 


Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P., 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Danforth 
DeConclni 
Durkin 
EUigleton 


Jr. 


TEAS— 46 

Rollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

John'ston 

Kassebaum 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Magnuson 

Mathlas 

Matsunaiia 

McGovern 

M"«-'enbaum 

Mitchell 

Morgan 

NATS— 33 

E^on 

Garn 

Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Melcher 

Proxmlre 


Moynihan 

Nelson 

Nunn 

Pell 

Percy 

Rlblcoff 

Rlegle 

S«rhanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stevenson 

Stewart 

Williams 

Zorinsky 


Randolph 

Roth 

Schweiker 

Stone 

Tslmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Young 
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NOT  VOTING— 21 


Bayh 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Biden 

Javits 

Schmitt 

Boschwitz 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Cranston 

McClure 

Stevens 

Goldwater 

Packwood 

Tsongas 

Gravel 

Pressler 

Weicker 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (UP  amendment  1103)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  it  be 
in  order  at  this  time  for  brief  remarks 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  state  for  the  Record,  in  simple 
terms,  why  the  Senate  should  reject  this 
special  assistance  for  Nicaragua. 

In  the  wake  of  the  Nicaraguan  civil 
war  and  the  ouster  of  President  Somoza 
our  Government,  indeed  the  Congress, 
ha^  expressed  its  desire  to  establish 
friendly  and  productive  relations  with 
the  new  government  of  that  country.  At 
the  urging  of  the  State  Department,  the 
Congress  was  encouraged  to  continue  aid 
to  Nicaragua  in  order  that  we  might 
"prevent  Nicaragua  from  going  Commu- 
nist." Of  course,  there  was  some  indica- 
tion during  the  revolution  that  the 
emerging  powers  in  Nicaragua,  repre- 
sented by  the  Sandinistas,  were  not  all 
that  friendly  toward  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  we  were  asked  to  maintain 
a  positive  and  open-minded  approach 
toward  the  new  government. 

However,  Mr.  President,  in  the  last  10 
weeks — after  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  already  passed  a  special  aid 
bill — several  events  have  taken  place 
which  serve  to  demonstrate  that  our 
skepticism  about  the  new  government  is 
well  founded: 

The  only  two  moderates  on  the  ruling 
Junta  have  resigned,  leaving  the  govern- 
ment totally  controlled  by  the  Ideologi- 
cal extremists  within  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment; 

The  proposed  council  of  state,  or 
peoples'  assembly,  has  been  reapportion- 
ed for  the  second  time,  to  guarantee  the 
Sandinistas  total  control; 

The  only  remaining  independent  news- 
paper. La  Prensa,  was  shut-down  and  re- 
opened under  the  control  of  the  Sandi- 
nista labor  union;  and  finally. 

The  Sandinista  leadership  highlighted 
a  recently  completed  trip  to  the  U.S.S.R. 
and  Eastern  Europe  by  signing  agree- 
ments linking  the  Soviet  Communist 
Party  and  the  Sandinista  National  Front, 
and  giving  a  total  endorsement  to 
Soviet  foreign  policy — including  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  and  sup- 
port for  terrorists  who  continue  to  hold 


American  diplomatic  personnel  hostage 
in  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  clear:  The 
United  States  has  no  intention  of  aidi:ig 
or  bankrolling  a  government  which 
shows  such  complete  affinity  for  Soviet 
foreign  policy  interests,  and  which  so 
clearly  intends  to  act  as  a  conduit  for  the 
exporting  of  the  Cuban  revolution. 
Beyond  any  question,  this  is  money  down 
the  drain.  Surely  it  is  proposals  such  as 
this  that  give  the  foreign  aid  program  a 
poor  reputation.  Perhaps  more  than  any- 
one else,  the  State  Department  should  be 
arguing  vigorously  against  any  aid  to 
Nicaragua  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  ad\1sed  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  who  I  re- 
spect most  highly,  that  some  of  these 
things  have  changed  as  recently  as  yes- 
terday. I  still  felt,  as  he  knows,  compelled 
to  make  these  remarks  for  the  Record: 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  with  the 
action  that  t(X)k  place  prior  to  yesterday 
and  the  action  that  took  place  yesterday, 
knowing  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  vote 
to  give  millions  of  dollars  today,  it  rings 
a  little  hollow. 

SOVIET    THREAT   IN    CENTRAL    AMEBICA 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  6081 
provides  foreign  aid  to  Central  American 
countries,  in  order  to  "support  peaceful 
and  democratic  processes  of  develop- 
ment." Most  of  the  language  of  this  bill, 
however,  is  concerned  with  one  country 
in  particular — Nicaragua — which  re- 
cently, exchanged  one  undemocratic  gov- 
ernment for  another — so  far  the  Sand- 
inista-dominated  junta  has  refused  to 
schedule  the  elections  they  had  promised. 

There  is  great  concern  in  the  Congress 
that  leftist  Nicaragua  represents  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  destabilizing  coups  and 
revolutions  in  Central  America,  that  all 
these  states  will  succumb  to  Cuban  sup- 
plied guerrilla  movements.  The  world  has 
yet  to  see  if  Nicaragua  will  go  completely 
Marxist  and  come  under  Soviet  control, 
but  there  are  disturbing  indications  that 
it  may. 

The  two  moderates  that  formed,  with 
the  three  Sandinista  members,  the  rul- 
ing junta  recently  resigned  apparently 
because  of  the  direction  the  post- 
Somoza  regime  is  heading.  East  Germans 
and  Cubans  have  come  In  to  train  the 
teachers,  the  police,  and  the  army.  In- 
dependent unions  are  being  squeezed  into 
a  single  leftist  labor  organization.  Tlie 
private  sector  finds  that  its  capital  and 
land  are  not  free  frcm  arbitrary  con- 
fiscation and  they  are  denounced  as  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people.  A  Sandinista  del- 
egation recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Communist  capitals  including  Moscow 
that  included  joint  anti-U.S.  declara- 
tions as  part  of  the  agenda.  The  State 
Department  has  admitted  that  an  ap- 
parently long-term,  ready-to-party 
agreement  was  reached  between  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Sandinistas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  the  making  of  a  gov- 
ernment policy  likelv  to  be  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  democracy,  or  free- 
dom. 

ALL  CENTRAL  AMERICA  IN  DANCER 

Recently  an  official  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States  analyzed  the  danger- 
ous situation  in  Central  America  this 
way:  "El  Salvador  is  where  Nicaragua 


was  12  months  ago,  and  Guatemala  is 
where  El  Salvador  was  12  months  ago.  ' 
Terrorism,  murder,  and  mtimidation  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the 
streets  of  San  Salvador  and  in  the  hills 
of  Guatemala.  Will  the  Caribbean  be- 
come a  Communist  lake,  guarded  at  the 
front  by  Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  at  the 
rear  by  Panama,  with  every  year  seeing 
a  new  small  state  falling  to  Marxist  sub- 
version ? 

There  are  many  uses  for  our  American 
tax  dollars  right  here  in  the  United 
States.  But  no  one  questions  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  this  hemisphere 
free  from  further  Soviet  inroads.  If  the 
judicious  use  of  economic  and  mihtary 
assistance  will  aid  these  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  to  maintain  their  independ- 
ence, then  the  United  States  must  do 
what  it  can  to  influence  events.  It  might 
be,  too,  that  an  enhanced  U.S.  mihtary 
presence  would  serve  warning  to  further 
Cuban  infiltration  in  the  area,  with  in- 
creased patrolling  and  ports  visits  by 
U.S.  Naval  and  Coast  jGuard  vessels. 

This  bill,  H.R.  6081,  addresses  the 
problem  the  United  States  faces  in  Cen- 
tral America.  It  authorizes  up  to  $80 
million  to  be  used  to  support  the  con- 
tinued peaceful  and  democratic  proc- 
esses still  paramount  in  these  nations. 
The  concerns  many  of  us  have  expressed 
about  the  general  trend  in  Nicaragua 
are  not  satisfied  by  the  many  caveats  and 
stipulations  incorporated  in  this  bill. 
however. 

FREE  SPEECH  OR  NO  AID 

If  Soviet,  Cuban  or  other  foreign  troops 
enter  or  are  stationed  in  Nicaragua,  this 
aid  will  be  terminated  But  there  is  a 
loophole:  Only  if  the  President  deter- 
mines these  forces  are  a  threat  to  U  S. 
national  interests  will  the  aid  be  termi- 
nated. Last  summer.  Mr  Carter  found 
the  presence  of  SoviA  combat  troops  in 
Cuba  "unacceptable  "  But  later  he  ac- 
cepted them  and  they  are  still  there 
Meanwhile,  the  administration  opposed 
the  inclusion  of  this  same  caveat  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  in 
the  Panama  Canal  legislation.  None  of 
the  aid  from  this  bill  is  supposed  to  sup- 
port Communist  attempts  to  gain  power 
or  to  destabilize  other  regimes  Yet.  by 
granting  such  aid  we  would  give  the 
Communist-leaning  Sandinistas  the 
chance  to  eliminate  other  parties  and 
consolidate  control. 

Human  rights  and  free  speech  and 
press  must  be  observed  in  Nicaragua  or 
the  aid  will  be  halted.  But  already  this 
aid  is  in  danger  of  suspension  on  this 
point,  and  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  it  will  be 
stopped  if  continued  and  systematic  vio- 
lations continue.  A  respected  Nicaraguan 
journalist,  Oscar  Leonardo  Montalvan. 
felt  compelled  to  leave  his  native  land 
when  the  Sandinistas  revoked  his  profes- 
sional credentials  and  stopped  his  news- 
cast. 

Officials  said  that  Montalvan 's  under- 
standing of  freedom  of  speech  was  differ- 
ent than  the  government's,  which  was 
defined  as  "freedom  of  speech  for  the 
revolution."  Four  other  newsmen  were 
subsequently  sentenced  to  2  years  of  hard 
labor  for  "counter-revolutionary  report- 
ing." 
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There  are  other  conditions  placed  on 
this  aid.  The  labor  unions  must  remain 
free  to  organize  and  remain  independent. 
The  unscheduled  elections  must  be  held 
very  soon,  and  if  little  progress  is  made 
toward  holding  them,  then  all  funds  will 
be  cut  off.  Sixty  percent  of  the  funds 
must  go  to  the  private  sector  rather  than 
aiding  directly  the  government.  Up  to  1 
percent  must  be  used  to  make  the  people 
aware  of  the  extent  US.  aid  programs 
benefit  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

With  these  many  conditions  placed  on 
this  assistance  it  would  seem  there  is 
not  much  hope  that  the  recent  revolu- 
tion in  Nicaragua  was  a  victory  for  de- 
mocracy, nor  that  this  money  will  do 
what  it  was  intended  to  do:  To  aid  the 
free  and  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Central  America  and  to  add 
to  our  own  national  security  interests. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment go  Communist,  nor  to  see  other 
regimes  subverted  by  Cuban-supplied 
guerrilla  movements.  They  certainly  do 
not  want  to  help  pay  for  it  to  happen. 

The  Sandinistas  are  neither  Soviet  nor 
Cuban  marxists,  but  that  is  a  distinction 
without  a  difference.  This  is  a  period  of 
great  economic  and  political  uncertainty 
in  Nicaragua,  and  the  Sandinistas  are 
desperately  trying  to  consolidate  their 
power  and  control  over  the  country.  As 
they  gain  more  and  more  control  over 
the  course  of  events,  the  signs  that  this 
is  a  new  Castro-type  regime  in  bud  be- 
comes clearer  and  clearer.  The  alarm 
bells  are  ringing  now.  Those  actions  they 
feel  strong  enough  and  confident  enough 
to  take  now,  do  not  augur  well  for  the 
capitalism-democracy  system  nor  for 
the  rights  of  the  individual. 

By  sending  this  money  to  the  San- 
dinistas, are  we  helping  to  set  up  another 
Cuba?  Where  is  the  sense  in  that?  Are 
there  not  other  ways  to  bolster  stability 
in  Central  America  without  trying  to 
buy  off  the  opposition?  To  make  them 
stable  and  leave  them  in  control?  There 
are  some  12.000  poUtical  prisoners  in 
Nicaragua  right  now.  How  many  more 
will  there  be  in  a  year,  2  years  or  when- 
ever the  Sandinistas  eleminate  all  op- 
position? 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  that  the  Congress  will  reject  this 
aid  package  as  an  exercise  in  wishful 
thinking.  Measures  remain  to  be  taken 
to  secure  democratic  values  and  U.S. 
Interests  in  Central  America.  This  legis- 
lation falls  short  of  those  standards. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to 
Senator  Lugar.  the  ranking  member  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  Sub- 
committee for  his  assistance  and  out- 
standing work  in  guiding  this  bill 
through  many  difficult  days. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  special  ap- 
preciation for  Senator  Durenbergers 
consistent  and  eloquent  support  of  aid 
to  Nicaragua. 

Finally,  Mr,  President.  I  want  to 
thank  Bob  Dockery  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  staff,  and  all 
the  other  staff  members,  whose  fine  work 
and  long  hours  contributed  so  impor- 
tantly to  our  work  today. 


CENTRAL    AMERICAN    ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
arguments  made  this  afternoon  by  the 
distmguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKV,  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Latin  America  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  His  arguments, 
and  those  of  his  colleague  from  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Indiana,  Mr.  Lu- 
gar, have  been  forthright  and  persuasive. 
They  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
skillful  handling  of  this  bill. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  United  States  faces 
a  simple  choice:  We  can  either  actively 
try  to  stabilize  the  precarious  political 
and  economic  situation,  or  we  can  turn 
our  backs. 

If  we  refuse  to  get  involved,  we  aban- 
don Nicaragua  to  leftist  radicals.  Clearly, 
it  is  in  the  national  security  interest  of 
the  United  States  that  Central  America 
not  become  a  base  for  leftist  subversion. 
Unless  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
become  involved  in  Nicaragua  and  help 
those  who  share  our  values  compete  with 
leftist  extremists,  then  we  will  face  se- 
rious threats  to  our  national  security  in 
the  future. 

This  is  why  I  have  decided  to  support 
this  bill.  I  am  not  prepared  to  abandon 
the  fight  against  leftist  extremism  in 
Central  America.  This  is  a  region  close 
to  our  borders  and  important  to  our  na- 
tional security.  This  assistance— the 
bulk  of  which  will  finance  purchase  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services  by  the  private 
sector  in  Nicaragua — will  not  guarantee 
that  moderate  political  forces  will  pre- 
vail in  Nicaragua.  But  without  this  as- 
sistance, it  is  nearly  guaranteed  that 
moderates  would  be  overwhelmed.  This  is 
an  outcome  we  must  seek  to  avoid. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  third  reading. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

this  will  be  the  last  rollcall  vote  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 

having  been  read  the   third  time,   the 

question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh).  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  fMr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  iMr.  Lonc>.  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  '  Mr.  Pryor  ) ,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis>.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  iMr.  Cranston)  is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  '  Mr,  Boschwitz)  . 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   (Mr.  Gold- 


water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield  i  ,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Packwood).  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  Pressler  ) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Schmitt). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens  >,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily 
absent, 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson  I   would  vote  "nay," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Are  there 
any  ether  Senators  in  the  Chamber  wish- 
ing to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44. 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  151  Leg.) 

YEAS— 44 


Baker 

HoUlngs 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Huddleston 

Nelson 

Bellmon 

Inouye 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Jackson 

Pell 

Bradley 

Johnston 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Kassebaum 

Riblcoff 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.  Leahy 

Rlegle 

Chafee 

L*vln 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Lugar 

Sasser 

Culver 

Masnuson 

Stafford 

DeConcinl 

Mathlas 

Stevenson 

Etomenlcl 

Matsimaga 

Stewart 

Durenberger 

McGovern 

Williams 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Zorlnsky 

Glenn 

Morgan 
NAYS— 35 

Armstrong 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Boren 

Gam 

Proxmire 

Burdlck 

Hart 

Randolph 

Byrd. 

Hatch 

Both 

Harry  F.Jr, 

Hayakawa 

Schwelker 

Cannon 

Heflin 

Stone 

Chiles 

Heinz 

Talmadge 

Cochran 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Wallop 

Durkin 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 21 

Bavh 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Blden 

Javits 

Schmitt 

Boschwitz 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Church 

Long 

Stennls 

Cranston 

McC'.ure 

Stevens 

Ooldwater 

Packwood 

Tsongas 

Gravel 

Pressler 

Weicker 

So  the  bill  (H,R.  6081)  was  passed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  not 
to  extend  beyond  30  minutes  and  Sena- 
tors may  speak  therein  for  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAL— THE  PROMISE  OF  DOMESTIC 
SECURITY:  EDITORIALS  URGE  AC- 
TION NOW 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  today 
in  the  Washington  Star  is  a  very  posi- 
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tive  endorsement  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  the  use  of  coal  under 
a  mandatory  program  to  replace  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas.  This  editorial  takes 
No.  1  place  on  the  editorial  page:  it  is 
a  very  strong  editorial. 

I  am  gratified  that  this  editorial  ap- 
pears at  a  time  when  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  being  considered  in  committee 
and  when  there  is  debate  as  to  our  de- 
pendence on  other  fuels  from  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

We  have  in  our  Nation  the  technology 
to  move  forward  with  the  use  of  coal  as 
the  alternative  to  natural  gas  and  petro- 
leum, of  which  we  have  short  supplies. 
At  the  present  time,  we  are  using  about 
49  or  50  percent  of  all  the  petroleum 
consumed  in  this  countrj'  in  aviation 
fuel,  in  motor  fuel,  in  household  heat- 
ing. Across  the  board,  we  are  using 
the  supplies  of  foreign  petroleum  which 
are  given  to  us  in  the  amounts  they  de- 
sire to  give  to  us,  I  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska. 

We  are  subject  to  the  price  that  they 
place  upon  that  supply  at  any  time.  It  is 
rather  repetitive,  but  during  the  past 
year  we  spent  90  billion  American  dol- 
lars on  the  purchase  of  foreign  petroleum 
supplies  when  we  have  the  proven  tech- 
nology within  this  country  to  make  and 
use  other  fuels. 

So  we  have  the  mandatory  conversion 
legislation  which  is  pending  and  is  now 
the  subject  of  committee  action.  As  my 
able  colleague  knows,  from  the  State  that 
does  not  have  perhaps  as  much  coal  as 
West  Virginia,  and  also  the  State  of  my 
colleague  from  Indiana,  that  does  not 
have  perhaps  as  much  coal  as  West  Vir- 
ginia, coal  is  all  over  the  United  States 
of  America  and  ready  to  be  used. 

Mr.  President,  last  week  an  interna- 
tionally sponsored  work  was  released 
which  discusses  ihe  rule  of  coal  in  our 
current  and  future  energy  policy.  Coal — 
Bridge  to  the  Future  is  a  publication 
which  reflects  the  efforts  of  experts  from 
16  countries  and  was  compiled  by  Prof. 
Carroll  Wilson  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  I  concur  with 
the  conclusions  that  decisions  need  to  be 
made  now  if  we  are  to  assure  necessary- 
actions  to  have  coal  mined,  moved,  and 
used.  The  United  States  must  perform 
a  key  role.  I  believe  we  can  burn  almost 
any  American  coal  cleanly  by  using 
available  technology. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  have 
heard  me  speak  to  these  points  on  coal 
many,  many  times.  It  is  encouraging  to 
read  editorials  in  the  Washington  Star 
of  today  and  recently  in  the  New  York 
Times  expressing  the  same  positive  need 
to  accelerate  coal  utilization  using  the 
world    coal    study    as    documentation. 

The  fresh  look  we  are  now  taking  at 
increasing  the  direct  utilization  of  coal, 
and  using  coal  as  the  base  substance  for 
a  synthetic  fuels  industry  is  indeed  our 
"bridge  to  the  future."  Both  the  Fuels 
Conservation  Act  of  1980  (S.  2470).  and 
the  National  Security  Act  (S.  932)  must 
produce  positive  results  to  assure  us  a 
secure  energy  future.  If  our  national 
energy  policies  are  to  be  responsive  to 
national  needs,  we  must  develop  new 
energy  resources  of  every  form— not 
competition  between  energy  resources. 


I  have  belabored  this  point  somewhat, 
but  these  are  among  many  editorials 
which  are  appearing  now.  The  Star  to- 
day has  a  strong  endorsement  of  that 
legislation  which  is  pending  and  says 
why  it  believes  it  should  be  passed. 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13  and 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  18,  there 
are  two  strong  editorials  for  coal  to 
be  used — American  coal  from  whatever 
State,  Wyoming  or  West  Virginia,  what- 
ever the  State — to  replace  the  petroleum 
which  is  being  consumed  in  this  country 
with  the  expenditures  of  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  to  those  supplying  it 
from  not  only  unstable  but  unfriendly 
countries  across  the  seas. 

How  much  longer  can  we  wait  to  be 
realists  in  this  body — realists,  not  con- 
servatives or  liberals,  but  realists — and  to 
understand  that  legislation  of  this  type 
must  have  a  priority,  must  have  not  only 
the  backing  of  the  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, but  also  the  initiatives  and  the 
leadership  of  the  administration  as  well? 

This  is  an  old  subject  to  me,  of  course, 
and  sometimes  I  think  I  am  heard  too 
often  on  it.  but  I  rise  today  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  editorial  of  the  Washington 
Star  of  today,  "The  Promise  of  Coal," 
and  the  two  editorials  in  the  New  York 
Times,  one  of  May  13,  "Coal  as  King; 
Americans  as  Saudis,"  and  the  one  of 
May  18,  "Looking  For  the  Catch  in  Coal." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Star,  May  19,  1980) 
The  Promise  of  Coal 

Coal  can  be  the  critical  fuel  to  ease  Amer- 
ica's over-dependence  on  foreign  oil.  and  the 
resource  to  maintain  global  economic  growth 
over  the  next  two  decades  That  is  the  mes- 
sage of  two  major  studies,  which  emphasize 
that  decisions  to  put  greater  reliance  on  coal 
must  be  made  now. 

The  World  Coal  Study  released  last  week 
concluded  that  coal  will  be  vital  to  sustain 
any  kind  of  real  economic  growth  in  the 
world  between  now  and  the  year  2CX)0.  and 
that  it  "can  be  mined,  moved  and  used  at  the 
most  stringent  environmental  protection 
standards  and  at  acceptable  costs  "  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Commission  on  Coal  recently 
said.  "Strong  legislation.  Including  manda- 
tory reduction  of  utility  and  Industrial  oil 
and  natural  gas  use.  Is  long  overdue  " 

So  far  the  US,  has  made  only  fitful  move- 
ment to  revert  to  a  fuel  that  Is  abundantly 
available.  Despite  the  political  obeisance  paid 
to  coal  during  the  1970s,  the  coal  industry 
may  have  a  case  for  breach  of  promise.  Ca- 
pacity exists  to  mine  1  billion  tons  a  year,  but 
there  are  now  iOO  million  tons  of  coal  stock- 
piled above  ground  and  going  unused  The 
National  Coal  Association  last  week  told  Pres- 
ident Carter  that  his  goals  on  production  and 
use  for  1985  cannot  be  met.  and  blamed 
"current  government  policies  and  regula- 
tions" 

In  a  recent  series  on  the  subject.  The  Star's 
Lance  Gay  noted  the  complex  of  factors  that 
has  Impeded  expanded  coal  use:  A  history 
of  unsafe  mines  and  working  conditions,  and 
the  problems  of  reliable  supply  arising  from 
turbulent  labor-management  relations:  rate- 
structure  policies  that  tend  to  erase  the  eco- 
nomic advantages  of  coal;  economic  and  In- 
vestment uncertainties  created  by  an  ever 
stricter  environmental  and  regulatory  cli- 
mate; restrictive  federal  leasing  jKillcles  on 
Western  government-owned  land. 

Difficult  problems  all,  but  none  intractable. 
As  the  logic  to  return  to  coal  becomes  in- 


creasingly compelling,  however,  the  environ- 
mental dispute  could  dominate — and  dla- 
tort — the  deoate, 

Ihe  two  most  conspicuous  environmental 
proDlems  with  coal  are  acid  rain  and  the 
■greenhouse  effect."  the  concern  that  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  could,  over  time, 
disrupt  the  earths  weather  patterns.  The 
World  Coal  Study  acknowledged  that  coal  re- 
leases 25  per  cent  more  carbon  dioxide  than 
oil.  but  added.  "Most  researchers  expect  that 
tliere  are  at  least  several  decades  to  evaluate 
the  caroon  dioxide  modification  Issue  "  That 
sort  of  observation  does  not  comfort  those 
who  translate  technological  rough  edges  Into 
imminent  lethal  specters.  But  it  Is  a  ten- 
aole  Judgment, 

Acid  rain  has  been  drawing  particular  pub- 
lic attention  of  late  Scientists  have  yet  to 
fix  the  sources  of  acid  rain,  how  long  it  has 
been  around  or  how  precise  the  effects  It 
causes.  Sulfur  dioxide,  combining  with  at- 
mospheric moisture  to  form  sulfuric  acid,  re- 
turns to  earth  as  a  pollutant,  and  a  Joint 
U.S, -Canadian  study  last  summer  said. 
"Ihere  Is  suostantlal  reason  to  suspect  "  that 
it  •win  have  adverse  effects  on  aquatic  sys- 
tems, forest,  and  agricultural  systems," 

Clearly,  this  warning  cannot  be  disre- 
garded But  we  also  need  to  know  more  about 
acid  rain  Is  it  prlmarUy  the  result  of  In- 
dustrial emissions?  To  what  extent  do  auto- 
mobiles contribute?  What  are  the  best 
methods  and  how  much  will  It  cost  to  develop 
and  install  controls? 

Douglas  Costle.  the  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is  intent 
on  immediate  regulation:  "There's  a  lot  we 
don't  know.  I  admit.  "  he  says  "But  we  do 
know  enough  that  we  ought  not  to  make  the 
problem  any  worse  and  that  we  ought  to  take 
remedial  action," 

It  Is  not  complacent  to  wonder  whether 
Mr,  Costle  isn't  calling  for  a  third  alarm  at 
the  first  traces  of  smoke  Congress  last  fall 
authorized  a  10-year.  »10  million  acid  rain 
study.  To  impose  a  fresh  layer  of  federal  regu- 
lation on  a  condition  as  yet  so  partially  un- 
derstood would  seem  at  least  premature. 

Acid  rain  Is  alarmln/;,  and  we  must  deal 
with  it.  But  the  United  States  has  already 
allowed  Itself  to  be  taken  hostage  by  a  morbid 
reluctance  to  use  a  practical  alternative,  coal, 
against  dependence  on  foreign  oil,  A  first 
priority  should  be  congressional  approval  of 
President  Carter's  $10  billion  proposal  to 
switch  East  Coast  oll-flred  utility  plants  to 
coal. 

The  Intense  environmental  opposition 
could  Jeopardize  passage — as  well  as  the  en- 
tire effort  to  turn,  as  quickly,  efficiently  and 
safely  as  possible,  to  coal.  Failure  to  do  so 
could  be  devastating. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  18.  1980) 
Looking  por  the  Catch  in  Coal 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  possibilities 
of  coal,  the  easier  It  is  to  get  excited  The 
World  Coal  Study  Issued  last  week  offers  the 
most  hopeful  energy  news  In  years  of  crisis. 
Compared  with  coal,  oil  prices  have  zoomed 
so  high  that  it  Is  now  possible  to  spend 
heavily  to  make  coal  cleaner  and  safer — 
and  still  come  out  ahead. 

Consider  Just  how  enormous  the  price  dif- 
ferential hEis  become  A  typical  American 
utility  spends  roughly  »35  for  a  ton  of  coal 
delivered,  and  another  t25  to  meet  existing 
aid  and  water  pollution  standards,  a  total 
cost  of  $60.  The  equivalent  amount  of  crude 
oil  would  cost  1165  Thai  leaves  a  tremendous 
margin  to  pay  for  doing  things  right 

Coal  does  not  have  to  be  unacceptably 
dangerous  and  dirty  Determination,  and 
money,  can  make  it  safe  The  best-managed 
mines  have  substantially  reduced  deaths 
from  accidents  and  black-lung  disease:  they 
are  now  no  more  hazardous  than  other  high- 
risk  manufacturing  or  construction  All 
mines  could  be  compelled  to  reach  these 
standards. 
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Nor  does  strip  mining  have  to  leave  the     piled  by  Prof.  Carroll  Wilson  of  MIT   and     curred  to  many  and  four  decades  have 
land  scarred    At  modest  cost   terrain  can  be     experts  from  16  countries  that  produce  and        ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  commence  to  understand 
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The    future    of    America   must   hold    of  or  opposition  to  Leo  Cheme's  nomi- 
promise   for   us,  not  a  fear,   and   this    nation  to  an  important  oflBce.  My  only 

.^•■y>,rviie.a    lof  lie  molr<i  if  Q  rpolit.v  thrmTCTh       niirnncp  in  .^icrninof  thp  Ipttjar  t.n  thp  Prpsi- 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  4 :  51  p jn..  a  message  from  the  House 
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Nor  does  strtp  mining  have  to  leave  the 
laind  scarred.  At  modest  cost,  terrain  can  be 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  And  emis- 
sions from  coal-burning  plants,  long  a  curse 
to  Industrial  cities,  could  be  controlled.  New 
coal-fired  power  plants  emit  less  pollution 
than  most  oil-burning  plants.  Replacing  old 
oil  plants  with  new  coal  plants  could  Im- 
prove air  quality. 

Is  there  a  catch  In  this  rosy  view?  If  so. 
it  is  not  yet  apparent  Government  analysts 
acknowledge  that  coal  has  an  enormous  price 
advantage  over  oil  and  that  some  of  this 
can  readily  pay  to  meet  strict  health  and 
cleanliness  standards.  The  claim  that  coal 
can  b«  used  safely  gains  credence  from  the 
support  of  Russell  Train,  former  head  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  World  Coal  Study.  The  idea 
Is  also  endorsed  by  current  E.P  A.  officials. 

No  one  thinks  of  coal  as  anything  more 
than  a  transitional  fuel,  en  route  to  renew- 
able energy  sources  A  solar  advocate.  In  fact. 
might  argue  that  all  effort  should  be  con- 
centrated on  developing  that  source  more 
quickly.  The  World  Coal  Study  estimated 
that  solar  energy  might  meet  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  needs  by  the  year  2000. 
The  Carter  Administrations  goal  is  twice 
that.  But  even  if  it  develops  that  fast,  there 
would  still  be  a  great  need  for  coal,  domesti- 
cally and  abroad,  where  experts  show  little 
confidence  that  solar  energy  will  contribute 
much  la  this  century. 

What  are  the  other  alternatives?  Coal  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  than  nuclear 
power  And  unlike  solar.  It  uses  mostly  time- 
tested  technologies  The  task  now  Is  to  get 
on  with  the  )ob  of  building  the  necessary 
mines,  transportation  links  and  combustion 
plants  That  will  happen  as  the  economic 
advantages  of  coal  over  oil  become  more 
widely  appreciated,  but  only  if  some  key  coal 
producers  and  potential  users  get  over  their 
endless  dyspepsia. 

The  National  Coal  Association  still  com- 
plains that  coal-use  goals  cannot  be  met  un- 
less pollution  and  strio-minlng  regulation-; 
are  eased  Utilities  comolain  about  the  high 
cost  of  scrubbers  If  they  switch  from  oil  to 
coal  If  any  particular  environmental  stand- 
ard turns  out  to  be  demonstrablv  excessive. 
It  should  of  course  be  modified  But  the  en- 
couraelne  message  of  the  World  Coal  Study 
is  that  It  will  pav.  in  dollars  and  In  Indenend- 
ence.  to  burn  coal:  that  the  world  can  do 
so  without  sacrificing  the  environment:  that 
there  is  no  catch. 

JProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  13.  1980] 
Coal  as  King:  Americans  as  Saltjis 

Coal  has  a  dirty  reoutatlon,  and  rlehtly 
so  Mining  It  kills  thousands,  scars  land- 
sca-?es  and  ruins  waterways  with  acid  drain- 
age. Burning  it  pollutes  the  air,  killing 
thousands  more  No  wonder  that  coal  gave 
way  to  oil  as  the  world's  premier  fuel — and 
no  wonder  that  environmentalists  have  been 
wary  of  turnine  back  to  coal,  no  matter  how 
plentiful.  But  now  it  seems  clear  that  they, 
and  all  of  us.  had  better  take  another  look! 
Coal  may  be  pood  for  the  world  and  espe- 
cially eood  for  America. 

An  internationally  sponsored  World  Coal 
Study,  Issued  yesterday  after  18  months  of 
work,  offers  a  surprisingly  upbeat  prognosis 
for  expanded  coal  use  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. The  study  contends  that  oil  now  costs 
so  much  that  it  Is  possible  to  spend  heavily 
to  clean  uo  coal  and  still  come  out  far  ahead. 
And  It  predicts  that  coal  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully aealnst  oil  in  exnort  markets  The 
United  State<!  could  become  a  "Saudi  Arabia 
of  coal  exnorters" 

This  Is  a  rosy  vision.  But  If  It  Is  even  re- 
motely accurate,  the  old  image  of  coal  is 
clearly  wrong.  Coal  can  fill  the  world's  en- 
ergy Fap  for  at  least  two  decades  without 
threatening    major    environmental    damage. 

The  central  message  of  the  report — com- 


piled by  Prof.  Carroll  Wilson  of  M.I.T.  and 
experts  from  16  countries  that  produce  and 
use  most  of  the  world's  coal — Is  that  coal 
use  must  be  tripled  and  steam  coal  exports 
increased  at  least  tenfold.  If  the  world  Is  to 
solve  its  immediate  energy  problems.  What 
are  the  alternatives?  Conservation  alone 
cannot  contribute  enough.  Nuclear  power  Is 
meeting  increasing  resistance.  Solar  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources  cannot  be 
developed  and  widely  marketed  until  about 
the  year  2000.  So  In  the  meantime,  most  of 
the  added  energy  needed  for  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth  must  come  from  coal. 

That  can  be  accomplished,  the  report  con- 
tends, without  sacrificing  health,  safety  and 
environmental  protection.  The  reason:  oil 
is  now  so  expensive  that  It  is  economic  to 
clean  up  coal.  The  cost  of  mining,  trans- 
porting and  burning  coal  in  this  country, 
ewen  after  applying  the  strictest  environ- 
mental standards.  Is  roughly  $50  a  ton:  the 
equivalent  amount  of  crude  oil  wotild  cost 
about  $165.  That  gives  coal  an  enormous 
price  advantage  that  could  be  used  to  meet 
even  stricter  environmental  standards,  if 
deemed  necessary.  And  the  price  gap  is  get- 
ting bieger.  not  smaller. 

Coal's  greatest  environmental  threat  Is 
thought  to  be  the  "greenhouse  effect" — the 
possibility  that  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
burning  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  might 
cause  catastrophic  changes  in  global  cli- 
mates. On  this  danger,  the  Coal  Study  tem- 
porizes. It  notes,  rightly,  that  there  are  many 
uncertainties  tis  to  whether  such  changes 
will  occur:  even  If  thev  do,  coal  may  not 
make  much  difference.  If  the  effects  do  prove 
serious,  the  report  says,  coal  combustion  can 
be  cut  back.  That  seems  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach— if  the  world  Is  really  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  control  steps  at  the  time. 

The  export  potential  for  coal  Is  often  over- 
looked, even  by  the  American  coal  industry 
itself.  The  United  States  has  by  far  the  big- 
gest export  potential,  followed  by  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  By  the  year  2000,  coal 
could  become  America's  largest  single  source 
of  foreign  exchange — not  to  mention  a  bene- 
fit of  incalculable  value:  greatly  lessening 
United  States  dependence  on  Imported  oil 

The  World  Coal  Study  Is  more  upbeat 
than  many  previous  rep>orts  on  the  potential 
for  coal  But  its  protections  are  not  out- 
landish The  goals  can  be  reached  through  a 
5  percent  annual  growth  in  coal  production, 
a  level  that  has  been  met  in  recent  years. 
The  study  calls  for  a  prompt  start  on  build- 
ing the  transportation  and  equipment 
needed  for  a  large  expansion  in  coal  use 
It  also  seeks  Government  action  to  speed 
licensing,  stabilize  environmental  standards 
and  encourage  Investment.  What  a  small 
price  to  pay,  in  both  Industry  and  Govern- 
ment, for  shattering  the  oil  cartel's  domina- 
tion of  world  energy. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point  if  I  may 
just  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  am  delighted 
to  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  Senator,  our 
chairman,  remarked  that  he  rerhaps  was 
heard  too  often  on  th's  matter.  I  beg  to 
differ.  I  rise  to  assert  that  if  we  have 
difficulties  in  this  country  and  in  our 
position  in  the  world  as  a  consequence 
in  the  matter  of  which  he  addresses  it  is 
because  he  was  not  heard  soon  enough. 

The  first  recorded  statement  of  which 
I  am  aware  by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  to  the  question  of  the  u^e  of  coal 
and  the  hostage  to  international  fortune 
which  would  result  from  an  increased 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  was  made  in 
1942  in  the  middle  of  the  Second  World 
War  when  such  thoughts  scarcely  oc- 


curred to  many  and  four  decades  have 

passed  and  we  commence  to  understand 
the  implacable  geopolitical  realities  of 
which  he  speaks. 

I  rise  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
wh  ch  under  the  proposed  legislation 
would  consume  one-quarter  of  the  in- 
creased amount  of  coal  to  be  used  for 
the  generation  of  power — 27  percent  of 
installed  electrical  generating  capacity 
would  come  to  New  York — to  say  that  we 
welcome  this  legislation  and  the  safe- 
guards that  will  accompany  it  and  the 
advantages  that  will  accrue  from  it.  We 
ask  only  that  it  be  considered  as  a  shift 
in  our  technology,  requiring  transporta- 
tion and  environmental  protections  of 
which  we  are  capable. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  an  investment 
which  can  be  brought  about  with  bene- 
fits that  go  beyond  any  that  I  think  could 
have  ever  been  arranged  of  benefits  be- 
yond any  ever  associated  with  simply  a 
choice  of  fuel.  That  is  a  choice  of  for- 
eign policy.  This  is  a  choice  of  independ- 
ence in  the  world  for  this  Nation  and  not 
simply  one  of  choosing  a  particular  com- 
modity over  another  with  respect  to  an 
economic  function. 

I  did  not  rise  to  speak  to  that  so  much 
as  to  say  that  the  Senator  has  not  been 
heard  enough.  He  was  not  heard  early 
enough.  There  is  a  question  in  my  mind 
as  to  the  time  wlien  he  will  not  only  be 
heard  but  listened  to  and  understood 
and  have  this  body  act  upon  the  proposi- 
tions which  patiently  for  four  decades 
he  has  been  putting  before  this  body,  this 
Senate.  There  is  not  a  comparable  rec- 
ord in  the  history  of  this  body,  and  I 
attest  to  it. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  ver>  generous  comments  by  our  able 
colleague  from  New  York,  iMr.  Moyni- 

HAN.I 

But  they  are  spoken  not  so  much  when 
he  mentions  me  individually,  but  to  the 
broader  subject  of  doing  something  and 
doing  it  now.  We  are  so  guilty  in  this 
country  of  acting  after  the  fact  rather 
than  before  the  fact. 

It  occurs  and  recurs  in  the  history  of 
this  Republic,  often  to  our  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  something  that  leaves  us  often 
in  a  position  where  to  catch  up  even  we 
have  to  spend  $100  where  10  cents  be- 
fore could  have  done  the  job.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  sad  situations  as  we  con- 
sider the  synthetic  liquid  fuels  legisla- 
tion here  and  think  of  it  in  terms  of 
$20  or  $30  billion,  just  that  one  item 
alone. 

I  am  very  grateful  for  the  Senator 
giving  me  this  time.  I  did  not  mean  to 
utilize  it.  I  thought  I  would  simply  place 
the  editorials  in  the  Record. 

But  if  I  may  conclude,  with  his  under- 
standing, it  is  to  comment  only:  when 
Senator  Moynihan  speaks  of  investment 
and  benefits,  when  we  spend  money  on 
having  an  independence  in  this  country 
with  supplies  of  energy  produced  witiiin 
America  we  are  not  just  spending  money. 
We  are  making,  yes.  an  investment  and 
an  investment  that  does  not  only  return 
dollar  for  dollar  but  pays  dividends, 
dividends,  dividends,  for  my  own  chil- 
dren and  my  grandchildren  and  the 
future  of  America, 
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The  future  of  America  must  hold 
promise  for  us,  not  a  fear,  and  this 
promise,  let  us  make  it  a  reality  through 
the  actions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Again  I  thank  my  colleague. 


RONALD  LAUDER  AND  THE 
CLOSE  UP  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  American  whose  work  has 
helped  to  generate  a  stronger  sense  of 
citizenship  for  our  young  people.  Al- 
though he  is  not  from  my  State,  his 
efforts  in  involving  students  from  his 
area  in  the  political  process  through  the 
dose  up  program  will  help  make  this  a 
l)etter  country  for  all  Americans. 

I  have  recently  learned  that  Ronald 
Lauder's  generous  contribution  to  the 
students  and  teachers  of  his  commimity 
helped  to  create  a  learning  experience 
for  over  50  New  York  close  up  partici- 
pants. As  a  member  of  the  Close  Up 
Foundation's  board  of  advisers  and  a 
person  who  believes  strongly  that  we 
must  find  positive  ways  to  encourage  a 
.sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
young  people  in  government,  I  salute 
this  personal  effort  and  the  generous 
support  of  the  Estee  Lauder  Foundation 
in  this  most  worthwhile  effort. 

As  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said; 

I  know  of  no  safer  depository  of  the 
ultimate  powers  of  the  society  but  the  people 
themselves.  And  if  we  think  them  not  en- 
lightened enough  to  exercise  their  control 
with  a  wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy 
Is  not  to  take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform 
their   discretion   by   education. 

It  is  through  the  commitment  of 
Americans  Like  Ronald  Lauder  that  we 
can  be  assured  of  an  enlightened,  in- 
formed future  generation  for  our  demo- 
cratic system. 


LEO  CHERNE  AND  THE  BOARD  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
while  I  was  in  Europe  accompanying 
Secretary  of  State  Muskie  on  his  first 
diplomatic  mission  abroad,  several  press 
articles  appeared  concerning  a  letter 
that  I  and  three  other  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  sent  to 
President  Carter  on  May  5  supporting 
the  current  composition  of  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  that 
oversees  the  work  of  Radio  Free  Europe 
and  Radio  Liberty.  In  this  regard,  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  very  eloquent 
statement  made  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  York  in  support  of  Leo  Cherne, 
who  was  apparently  under  consideration 
as  a  replacement  for  one  of  the  present 
Board  members. 

In  this  regard,  I  express  my  own  great 
esteem  and  affection  for  Leo  Cherne,  He 
and  I  share  a  long  and  productive  asso- 
ciation with  the  International  Rescue 
Committee,  which  he  has  led  for  many 
years.  Our  friendship  and  work  together 
goes  back  to  even  before  he  and  I  worked 
on  the  Hungarian  refugee  problem  in 
1956. 

It  would  grieve  me  very  much  if  any- 
one concluded  that  my  signature  on  the 
letter  to  the  President  implied  criticism 


of  or  opposition  to  Leo  Cheme's  nomi- 
nation to  an  important  office.  My  only 
purpose  in  signing  the  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent was  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Board  as  presently  constituted.  The 
terms  of  three  of  the  Board's  five  mem- 
bers appointed  in  1977  by  President 
Carter  were  expiring,  and  I  wanted  the 
President  to  know,  and  I  quote  from  the 
letter,  that  "it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  future  of  RFE/RL  that 
continuity  be  maintained  in  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Board."  The  entire  Board 
was  doing  an  excellent  job,  and  I  saw  no 
reason  to  change  a  winning  combination. 

I  was  also  concerned  that  a  change  in 
the  composition  of  the  Board  might  in- 
volve appointments  of  people  with  past 
ties  to  the  CIA.  Since  the  Board  for  In- 
ternational Broadcasting  was  estab- 
lished in  1973  as  a  break  with  the  pre- 
vious policy  of  clandestine  CIA  funding 
of  RFE/RL.  I  felt  it  was  important  to 
point  out  the  need  to  keep  the  BIB  ab- 
solutely free  of  any  connection  with  t.he 
CIA  or  related  intelligence  activities. 

Since  it  was  by  no  means  clear  on 
May  5  who,  if  anyone,  outside  the  pres- 
ent Board  might  be  nominated  for  the 
1980-83  terms,  I  felt  it  was  quite  proper 
under  the  circumstances  to  set  forth  my 
concerns  if  changes  were,  in  fact,  being 
contemplated,  Leo  Cherne  met  with  me 
on  May  6,  the  day  after  the  letter  to  the 
President  was  sent,  and  told  me  that  he 
had  already  made  it  clear  to  the  admin- 
istration that  he  did  not  want  to  accept 
any  new  position  tliat  would  detract 
from  his  work  in  refugee  activities.  Thus, 
the  question  of  Leo  Cherne  as  a  nom- 
inee for  the  BIB  is  moot,  but  that  only 
reinforces  my  hOf)e  that  the  President 
bear  in  mind  the  considerations  con- 
tained in  the  letter  from  me  and  Sena- 
tors Church,  Javits,  and  Percy. 

Leo  Cherne  is  a  highly  capable  and 
dedicated  person.  Any  administration 
would  be  fortunate  to  have  him  in  its 
service,  and  there  should  be  no  misim- 
derstanding  about  my  view  on  that  score. 


APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Sar- 
BANES) .  The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore,  and  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  94-201,  appoints  Mr,  David  E. 
Draper,  of  Mississippi,  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Folklife  Cen- 
ter, effective  March  3.  1980,  for  a  term 
of  6  years. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  4 :  51  p jn.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  readmg  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4088)  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete  vessels 
to  Coast  Line  Co..  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ENaOLLEO  BILLS  SIGNB) 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills: 

S.  2648.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1981;  and 

H.R.  6615.  An  act  to  amend  the  NkUonal 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  b>efore  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and  doc- 
uments, which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

EC-3824.  A  communication  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  transmitting 
proposed  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1980  totalling  $20,189.424300  and 
amendments  to  the  requests  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1981  totalling  $312,- 
000,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-3825.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower,  Re- 
serve Affairs  and  Logistics),  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concerning  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  recruiting  and  retention  In- 
centives authorized  by  those  sections  of  Pub- 
lic Law;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3826.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
■Implementing  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty 
of  1977 — Good  Planning  but  Many  Issues 
Remain,"  May  16,  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3827.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended  and  the  Hazardous  Liquid  Pipe- 
line Safety  Act  of  1979  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3828.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  Effect 
of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  on  the  Level 
of  Air  Safety,"  January  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

EC-3829.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an  applica- 
tion by  the  Shoshone  Irrigation  District  of 
Powell,  Park  County,  Wyoming,  for  a  loan 
under  the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act 
(70  Stat  1044,  as  amended) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

EC-3830.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  en- 
titled "Slow  Progress  and  Uncertain  Energy 
Savings  in  Program  to  Weatherize  Low-In- 
come Households,"  May  15,  1980;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 

EC-3831.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
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retary.    Federal    Trade    Commission,    trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  concern- 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 


and  the  Virgin  Islands  amounts  determined 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formiii«- 
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(h\   7*here  are  authorized  to  be  aDDroDrl-      Each   territorial   committee   shall   constat  of 
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retary.  Federal  Trade  Commission,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  concern- 
ing the  Impact  on  competition  and  on  small 
business  of  the  development  and  implemen- 
tation of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans  of 
action  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Energy  Program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3832  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  ».»*'.  d  repvjft  on  puol::  worits  investment 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Implications  for 
the  future  of  recent  treiios  in  s^cn  m.est- 
ment;  to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3833.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  final  regulations  for  the  Indian  Educa- 
tion Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3834.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Industrial  Wastes:  An  Unexplored  Source  of 
Valuable  Minerals."  May  15.  1980;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3835.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman.  District  of  Columbia  Law  Revi- 
sion Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  commission's  fifth  annual  report; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
EC-3836.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  transmuting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
March  31.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3837  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  entitled 
"Reduced  Communications  Costs  Through 
Centralized  Management  of  Multiplex  Sys- 
tems." May  14.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3838.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  primary 
care  research  and  demonstration  projects;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3839  A  communication,  from  the  Act- 
ing Secretary  of  Education,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  final  regulations  for  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

EC-3840  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  final  regulations  for  the  Basic  Skills 
and  Educational  Proficlencv  Program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
BC-3841  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector. ACTTON  the  Agency  for  Volunteer 
Service,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  authorize  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams under  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3842  A  communication  from  the  Act- 
ing Director.  Community  Services  Adminis- 
tration, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  extend  for  three  additional  years 
the  authorization  of  titles  I.  II,  rv,  VT. 
Vn.  and  IX  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3843  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man. Federal  Election  Commission,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  proposed  regulations 
to  govern  the  application  of  the  Federal  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Act  of  1971.  as  amended  to 
contributions  to  and  expenditure  by  delegate 
committees  at  all  levels  of  the  delegate  selec- 
tion process;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources; 

P.  Michael  Tlmpane,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  was  reported  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.  J 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

rn^.f/°"°'*''"^   executive    reports 
committees  were  submitted: 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr    PROXMIRE; 
S.    2733.    A    bill    for   the    relief    of    David 
Kermanlan;     to    the     Committee    on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2734.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  transfer  certain  land  and 
facilities  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (by  request)  : 
S.  2735.  A  bin  to  provide  for  tax  matching 
grants  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to 
authorize  technical  assistance  to  the  terri- 
tories, to  establish  the  Commission  on  Fed- 
eral Laws  In  the  Territories,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources 


of 


STATEMENT        ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  <by  request): 
S.  2735.  A  bill  to  provide  for  tax  match- 
ing grants  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  authorize  technical  assistance 
to  the  territories,  to  estabhsh  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

TERRrrORIA  ,    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    1980 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  am  introducing  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  provide  for  tax  match- 
ing grants  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, to  authorize  technical  assistance 
to  the  territories,  to  establish  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws  in  the  Terri- 
tories, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  this  draft  legislation 
was  submitted  and  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  and  the 
executive  communication  which  accom- 
panied the  proposal  from  the  Secretary 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
communication  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2735 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Territorial  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980". 

TITLE  I— TAX  MATCHING  GRANTS 
Sec.  101.  Formula,  (a)  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  102  of  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  au- 
thorized to  pay  to  the  governments  of  Guam 


and  the  Virgin  Islands  amounts  determined 
by  the  application  of  the  following  formula 

(1)  Total  Net  Local  Tax  Collections  Per 
Capita  Personal  Income  multiplied  by  $3000 

(2)  less  50%  of— 

(A)  in  the  case  of  Guam,  moneys  paid  to 
Guam  under  section  30  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat.  392;  48  U.S.C.  1421h)  ex- 
cept for  those  sums  covered  directly  upon 
collection  Into  the  treasury  of  Guam;   or 

(B)  In  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
moneys  paid  to  the  Virgin  Islands  under  sec- 
tion 28 lb)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (68A  Stat.  907;  26  U.S.C.  7652 
(b)). 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  on  a  quarterly  basis  during  fiscal  years 
1982  and  1985.  Payment  for  any  quarter 
shall  be  made  not  later  than  ten  days  after 
the  close  of  such  quarter.  Such  payments 
may  be  computed  on  the  basis  of  an  estimate 
of  net  local  tax  collections  for  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  quarter  occurs,  as  certified  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  respective  government 
comptroller.  The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the 
amount  of  payments  In  each  succeeding  fis- 
cal year  to  which  this  section  applies  to  the 
extent  that  payments  made  to  the  respective 
government  during  the  previous  fiscal  year 
under  this  section  were  In  excess  of  or  less 
than  the  amounts  finally  determined,  on  the 
basis  of  actual  tax  collections,  to  be  payable 
to  such  government  In  such  previous  year 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  Not 
later  than  six  months  after  the  close  of 
fiscal  year  1985.  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine whether  the  total  amount  paid  to  a 
territory  during  fiscal  year  1985  was  In  ex- 
cess of.  or  was  less  than,  tha  amount  finally 
determined  to  be  payable  to  such  territory 
for  such  year  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  If  a  sum  less  than  such  finally  deter- 
mined amount  was  paid  to  such  territory, 
the  Secretary  shall  pay  the  difference  to 
such  territory.  If  a  sum  In  excess  of  such 
finally  determined  amount  was  paid  to  such 
territory,  the  Secretary  shfxll  request  that 
the  difference  be  repaid  within  30  days  after 
the  date  such  request  Is  made.  If  such  dif- 
ference is  not  so  repaid,  the  Secretary  shall 
deduct  an  amount  equal  to  such  difference 
from — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  Guam,  moneys  paid  to 
Guam  under  section  30  of  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  (64  Stat.  392;  48  U.S.C  1421h)  ex- 
cept for  those  sums  covered  directly  upon 
collection  Into  the  treasury  cf  Guam;   or 

(2)  in  the  case  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
moneys  paid  to  the  Virgin  Islands  under  sec- 
tion 28(b)  of  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (68A  Stat.  907;  26  U.S.C. 
7652(b)). 

Sec.  102  CONDmoNs  and  limitations,  (a) 
Payments  made  by  the  Secretary  to  a  terri- 
tory in  any  fiscal  year  beginning  after  fiscal 
year  1982  shall  not  be  less  than  807c  of 
the  amount  paid  to  such  territory  In  the 
previous  fiscal  year.  The  amounts  that  re- 
sult from  the  computation  under  section 
101(a)(1)  of  this  title  shall  not  exceed 
$30,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1982.  $32,600,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  $35,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984.   or  $37,500,000   In  fiscal   year   1986. 

(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  under  this 
title  until  the  plan  required  under  section 
103  of  this  title  has  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  Before  making  any  payment  under 
this  title  after  such  plan  has  been  approved, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the 
respective  territory  Is  meeting  the  goals  and 
timetables  prescribed  In  such  plan.  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  territory  Is 
not  meeting  such  goals  or  timetables,  he 
shall  withhold  payments  otherwise  due  such 
territory  until  he  determines  that  such  goals 
have  been  achieved. 

Sec.  103.  DEncrr  correction,  (a)  The  gov- 
ernors of  Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  by 
July  1.  1981.  shall  each  submit  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  approval  a  plan  designed  to  elim- 
inate the  respective  territory's  general  fund 
deficits  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1985. 
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Such  plan  shall  be  approved  by  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  respective  territorial 
legislature  present  and  voting  by  roll  call 
vote  and  provide  for — 

( 1 )  Implementation  of  an  effective  budget- 
ing and  accounting  system; 

(2)  realistic  revenue  and  expenditure  pro- 
jections that  will  progressively  reduce  cur- 
rent year  general  fund  deficits  and  result  In 
a  balanced  general  fund  budget  no  later  than 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1985; 

(3)  financing  of  accumulated  general  fund 
deflc^s; 

(4)  quarterly  goals  and  timetables  for  Im- 
plementing the  plan;  and 

(5)  such  other  requirements  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  necessary. 

(b)  Not  more  than  30  days  after  the  close 
of  each  quarter  that  occurs  after  the  plan 
required  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
through  the  close  of  fiscal  yeir  1985,  the 
respective  governor  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary,  certified  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernment comptroller,  describing  In  detail  the 
success  or  failure  of  such  territory  In  meeting 
the  goals  and  timetables  described  In  such 
plan. 

Sec.  104.  Definitions.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  title — 

(1)  the  term  "local  tax"  means  a  com- 
pulsory contribution  exacted  by  a  territory 
for  public  purposes  (other  than  employee 
assessments  and  contributions  to  finance 
retirement  and  social  Insurance  systems) .  as 
such  contributions  are  defined  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  general  statistical  purposes, 
but  does  not  Include  any  territorial  Income 
tax  (except  an  income  surtax  enacted  by  a 
territorial  legislature)  to  the  extent  such  a 
tax  Is  based  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954; 

(2)  the  term  "net  local  tax  collections' 
means  (A)  local  taxes  collected  net  of  any 
amounts  refunded  or  held  for  return  to  tax- 
payers as  subsidies  or  paid  under  an  agree- 
ment with  a  taxpayer  In  advance  of  the  pay- 
ment date  required  by  law;  or  (B)  local  taxes 
previously  paid  In  advance  under  an  agree- 
ment with  a  taxpayer  but  which  under  law 
would  otherwise  have  been  currently  due; 
and 

(3)  the  term  "per  capita  personal  income" 
means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal  year,  the 
per  capita  personal  income  of  the  respective 
territory  as  most  recently  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  the  calendar  year 
three  years  before  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
the  total  net  local  tax  collections  are  esti- 
mated or  determined. 

Sec.  105  Appropriations.  There  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  title  for 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1985.  and  to  make 
such  adjustments  after  fiscal  year  1985  as 
may  be  required  under  section  101(b)  of  this 
title. 

TITLE  II— TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  General  technical  assistance 
(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  author- 
ized to  extend  to  the  governments  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa.  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  their 
agencies  and  instrumentalities,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  technical  assistance  on 
subjects  within  the  responsibility  of  the 
respective  territorial  governments.  Such  as- 
sistance may  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  through  members  of  his  staff, 
reimbursements  to  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under 
the  Economy  Act  (31  U.S  C  686).  grants  to 
or  cooperative  agreements  with  such  govern- 
ments, agreements  with  Federal  agencies  or 
agencies  of  State  or  local  governments  or  the 
employment  of  private  Individuals,  partner- 
ships, or  corporations.  Technical  a^^sistance 
may  include  research,  planning  assistance, 
studies,  and  demonstration  projects. 


(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

TITLE     UI — COMMISSION     ON      FEDERAL 
LAWS    IN    THE    TERRITORIES 

Sec.  301.  Establishment.  There  la  estab- 
lished a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Com- 
mission on  Federal  Laws  In  the  Territories 
(hereinafter  In  this  title  referred  to  as  the 
"Commission") . 

Sec.  302.  Purpose  or  commission.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Commission  shall  be  to  survey 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  they  apply 
to  the  territories  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa  and  recommend  to  the 
Congress  such  extensions  of,  exemptions 
from,  and  modifications  to  such  laws  as  may 
faclUtate  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  such  territories. 

Sec.  303.  Membership,  (a)  The  Commission 
shall  be  composed  of  sixteen  members,  as 
follows; 

(1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  his 
designee,  who  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(2)  The  Delegates  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

(3)  Two  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  two 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  Two  members  from  each  territory  re- 
ferred to  In  section  302  of  this  title,  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  nominees 
submitted  by  the  governor  and  legislature  of 
such  territory. 

(5)  Two  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Members  of  the  Commission  designated  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  serve  on  the  Commission  only  so 
long  as  they  hold  the  offices  referred  to  In 
such  paragraphs.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment. 

(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  each  be  entitled  to  receive  as 
compensation  the  dally  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  in  eTect  for  grade 
as-18  of  the  General  Schedule  for  each  day 
(Including  travel  time)  such  member  par- 
ticipates In  a  meeting  of  the  Commission  or 
cf  one  of  its  committees 

(2)  Members  of  the  Commission  who  are 
full-time  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  or  Members  of  Congress  shall  receive 
no  additional  pay  on  account  of  their  service 
on  the  Commission. 

(3)  While  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar place  of  business  In  the  performance  of 
services  for  the  Commission,  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  in 
the  same  manner  as  persons  employed  Inter- 
mittently in  the  Government  service  are  al- 
lowed expenses  under  section  6703  of  title  5 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Nine  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser  number,  as 
determined  by  the  Commission,  may  hold 
hearings. 

Sec  304.  Director  and  staff  of  commis- 
sion. The  Commission  shall  have  a  Director 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission may  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such 
other  staff  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  Commission's  functions.  The  Director 
and  staff  of  the  Commission  shall  be  ap- 
pointed and  serve  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  except 
that  no  individual  may  be  paid  at  a  rate  that 
exceeds  the  rate  of  basic  pay  in  effect  for 
grade  GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule. 

SBC.  305.  Comb«ttxes.  The  Commission 
shall  establish  one  committee  for  each  terri- 
tory referred  to  in  section  303  of  this  title. 


Each  territorial  committee  shall  consUt  of 
the  two  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed under  paragraph  (4)  of  section 
303(a)  of  this  title  from  the  territory  in- 
volved, and  one  other  member  of  the  Com- 
mission appointed  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
(5)  of  section  303(a)  of  this  title,  to  be 
designated  by  the  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion Such  designee  shall  serve  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Each  committee  shall 
survey  the  laws  of  the  United  State*  as  they 
apply  to  the  respective  territory,  and  recom- 
mend to  the  Commission  such  extensions  of. 
exemptions  from,  and  modifications  to  such 
laws  as  may  facilitate  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  development  of  such  territory. 
If  the  Commission  accepts  a  recommendation 
of  a  committee,  such  recommendation  shall 
be  iranmltted  as  a  part  of  the  report  required 
under  section  306.  If  the  Commission  does 
not  accept  such  recommendation,  such  com- 
mittee shaU  reconsider  the  recommendation 
and  transmit  a  reconsidered  recommendation 
to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  shall  In- 
clur'e  all  such  reconsidered  recommendations 
In  such  report  with  such  comments  as  It  may 
consider   appropriate. 

Sec.  306  Report.  The  Commlaalon  shall 
transmit  a  report  to  the  President  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  on  which 
appropriations  are  first  made  under  this  title 
The  report  shall  contain  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  its  recommenda- 
tions for  such  legislative  or  administrative 
action  as  It  may  consider  appropriate 

Sec.  307.  Termination.  The  Commission 
shall  cease  to  exist  10  days  after  submitting 
Its  report  under  section  306  of  this  title. 

Sec.  308.  AtrrnoRizATioN  or  app«op«iatiok8. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
title. 

TITLE  rv— CONSTRUCTION  FUNDS 
MATCHING  REQUIREMENT 

Sec.  401.  Construction  funds  matchiho 
REQUIREMENT.  Notwithstanding  section  601  of 
the  Act  of  March  12.  1980  (94  8Ut.  90) ,  any 
grant  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  or  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
for  any  capital  Improvement  project  which 
is  funded  under  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  nterlor  providing  assistance 
to  the  territories  shall  require  the  respective 
territory  to  make  a  contribution  equivalent 
to  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  such  project. 

Sec.  402.  Exception  Section  401  shall  not 
apply  to  pro.ects  funded  with  moneys  re- 
ceived under  the  Covenant  to  Establish  a 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands in  Political  Union  with  the  United 
States  of  America  (Public  Law  94-241;  90 
Stat.  263) . 

U.S.  Department  of 

the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Washington.  DC  .  Afoj  12.  i9IO 
Hon.  'WAL-rER  F.  Mondauc. 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  President;  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill  "To  provide  for  tax  matching  grants  to 
Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  to  authorize 
technical  assistance  to  the  territories,  to  es- 
tablish the  Commission  on  Federal  Laws  In 
the  Territories,  and  for  other  purposes" 

We  recommmend  that  the  draft  bill  be  In- 
troduced and  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  that  It  be  enacted 

The  draft  would  provide  for  Ux  matching 
grants  to  Guam  and  the  Virgin  !slands  as  an 
Incentive  for  increasing  tax  revenues  and 
eliminating  deficits,  would  explicitly  author- 
ize technical  aFjlsUnce  fcr  the  territories, 
would  establish  a  CommU5lon  on  Federal 
I  aws  in  the  Territories  to  study  the  applica- 
bility of  Federal  laws  to  the  territories,  and 
would  provide  for  90  percent  Federal/10  per- 
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cent    local    matching    on    territorial   capital 
Improvement  projects. 
On  February   14,   1980.  the  President  sent 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


and  at  11  a.m.  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
to  consider  pending  judicial  nominations 
and  lem.<;lat.inn 
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fall  profit  tax  for  up  to  a  total  of  10 
barrels  per  day  of  royalty  interest. 


3TT— m,j     CT  *xnurr»,IT-<: 


Traditionally  Congress  has  been  generous 
in  funding  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration    (NASA),  which  owns 


pollution  "  that  makes  It  almost  Impossible 
to  "hear"  any  faint  signals  which  might  be 
picked  up  in  space. 
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cent   local    matching   on    territorial   capital 
Improvement  projects. 

On  February  14.  1980.  the  President  sent 
to  the  Congress  a  comprehensive  Federal  ter- 
ritorial policy  statement  In  the  statement 
be  outlined  a  number  of  problems  faced  by 
the  territories  and  a  number  of  Initiatives 
designed  to  alleviate  those  problems.  Al- 
though some  of  the  Initiatives  can  be  im- 
plemented admlnLstratively,  others.  Includ- 
ing the  three  that  would  be  Implemented 
under  titles  I.  II.  and  II  of  the  draft  bill, 
require  legislation.  In  his  message  the  Pres- 
ident appealed  to  the  Congress  to  aid  him, 
in  the  spirit  of  past  bipartisanship  in  terri- 
torial matters,  in  implementing  the  new 
comprehensive  Federal  territorial  policy. 

Title  I  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide  for 
tax  matching  grants,  to  be  paid  quarterly. 
to  Ouam  and  the  Virgin  Islands  for  a  period 
of  four  years  as  Incentive  for  the  two  terri- 
tories to  Increase  tax  revenues  and  elim- 
inate chronic  general  fund  deficits  In  order 
to  be  eligible  for  a  grant,  a  territory  would 
be  required  to  design  and  implement  a  plan 
to  eliminate,  by  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1985.  such  territory's  general  fund  deficit 
and  to  Implement  an  efTectlve  accounting 
and  budgeting  s>-stem.  Should  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  determine  In  any  quarter 
that  a  territory  Is  not  meeting  its  plan's 
goals  and  timetables,  he  would  withhold  the 
payment  that  would  otherwise  be  made 

Grants  would  be  ba^ed  on  a  formula  that 
includes  a  ratio  of  a  territory's  local  tax  col- 
lections to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
territory.  All  tax  revenue  that  the  territories 
control  and  collect  would  be  counted  toward 
the  match.  Revenue  such  as  that  received 
in  payment  for  utilities  and  services  pro- 
vided by  the  government  would  not  be  con- 
sidered. If  per  capital  Income  rises,  a  territory 
would  have  to  increase  the  total  dollar 
amount  of  local  tax  collections  In  order  to 
maintain  or  Increase  its  matching  grants 
over  the  previous  year. 

Title  II  of  the  draft  bill  would  give  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  explicit  authority 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  subjects  within 
the  responsibility  of  their  governments  Our 
Solicitor's  CWBce  believes  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  the  authority.  Inferred 
from  a  variety  of  sources,  to  provide  this 
technical  assistance  to  the  territories,  but 
the  draft  bill  would  provide  a  clear  and  spe- 
cific source  of  such  authority. 

Title  III  of  the  draft  bill  would  establish 
a  Commission  on  Federal  Laws  in  the  Terri- 
tories. The  Commission  would  examine  the 
applicability  of  Federal  laws  to  Ouam  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  Repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  such  territories  would 
Join  representatives  of  the  Federal  executive 
and  legislative  branches  In  recommending  to 
the  President  such  extensions  of.  exemptions 
from,  or  modifications  to  such  laws  as  may 
faciUtate  the  political,  social,  and  economic 
development  of  such  territories. 

Title  IV  of  the  draft  bill  would  provide 
with  certain  exceptions.  9010  Federal /l..,cai 
matching  of  funds  for  construction  projects 
in  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 
funded  by  thU  Department's  office  of  Terri- 
torial and  International  Affairs.  At  present 
most  construction  projects  in  the  territories 
are  100  percent  Federally  funded.  The  pro- 
posed matching  requirement  would  help  to 
insure  that  Federal  funds  are  used  for  the 
highest  priority  projects.  The  matching  pro- 

^^ .a^  1'"'^'"^^  ^  ^^^  President's  fiscal 
yeai-  1981  budget. 

.-3?*^""**  °'  Management  and  Budget  has 
Klvlsed  that  this  legislative  proposal  is  in 
accord  with  the  program  of  the  President. 
Ctcn.  D.  ANDRtrs. 

Secretary.0 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1543,  a  bill 
relating  to  tax  treatment  of  qualified  div- 
idend reinvestment  plans. 

S.  2S42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2542.  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal  charter  to 
the  "Italian  American  War  Veterans"  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

SENATE  RESOLtrriON  392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Macnuson.  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Huddle- 
STON )  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  392,  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem should  immediately  take  steps  to  re- 
duce interest  rates. 

SENATE  BESOLtrnON  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  iMr.  Danforth).  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  DeConcind, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  '  Mr.  Stone  > . 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  Mr.  Bent- 
sen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  432,  a  resolution  with  respect 
to  taxing  social  security  benefits. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JtTDICIART 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee on  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today  to  consider  judicial  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W^ithout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMrrTEE    ON    GOVERNMENTAL    EFFICIENCY 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Governmental  Efficiency 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Federal  Spending 
Practices  and  Open  Government  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  21.  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Inspector  General. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELA-HONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  tomorrow.  May  20,  to  hear  and 
consider  nominees  and  other  committee 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JITDICIART 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  May  20.  beginning  at  8  a.m.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  judicial  nominations; 


and  at  11  a.m.  to  hold  a  business  meeting 
to  consider  pending  judicial  nominations 
and  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES   OF   HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE      ON      ENERGY      RESOtlRCES      AND 
MA'TERIALS     PRODUCTION 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Resources  and  Ma- 
terials Production  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  will  hold 
an  oversight  hearing  on  Federal  coal 
leasing. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
June  12.  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  6226  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Questions  regarding  this  hearing 
should  be  directed  to  Thomas  Laughlin 
of  the  subcommittee  staff  at  224-2564.« 

SUBCOMMrrTEE      ON      PARKS.      RECREATION,      AND 
RENEWABLE    RESOURCES 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  and  the  public,  the  schedul- 
ing of  a  public  hearing  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Parks.  Recreation  and  Re- 
newable Resources. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  for  May  29, 
1980.  beginning  at  2  p.m..  in  room  3110 
of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 
Testimony  will  be  received  regarding  S. 
2583.  a  bill  to  designate  certain  national 
forest  lands  in  New  Mexico  as  wilderness. 

The  Forest  Service  has  also  been  asked 
to  present  testimony  on  two  additional 
wilderness  proposals  pending  before  the 
subcommittee.  S.  1685  and  S.  1769,  bills 
to  designate  wilderness  in  Missouri  and 
South  Dakota,  respectively. 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact  Mr. 
Thomas  Williams  at  224-7145. 

Those  wishing  to  submit  a  written 
statement  for  the  record  should  write 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks,  Recrea- 
tion and  Renewable  Resources,  room 
3106.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

SUBCOMMITTEE    ON    TAXATION     AND    DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hold  two  hearings  on  Friday. 
May  23.  1980. 

The  first  hearing  will  begin  at  9  a.m. 
in  the  Hardeman  Auditorium  in  the 
Garvey  Fine  Arts  Center.  Oklahoma 
Christian  College.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
The  second  hearing  will  begin  at  2  p.m. 
at  the  Great  Bend  Elks  Lodge.  1120  Kan- 
sas Avenue,  Great  Bend.  Kans.  The  Hear- 
ings will  be  chaired  by  Senators  Boren 
and  Dole. 

The  hearings  will  examine  the  impact 
of  the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1980  on  royalty  owners,  independent 
producers,  and  future  domestic  oil  pro- 
duction. The  subcommittee  will  specil^- 
cally  focus  on  S.  2521  introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Dole.  Boren,  Wallop,  Bentsen, 
Bellmon,  Domenici,  McClure,  Tower, 
and  Kassebaum.  S.  2521  would  entirely 
exempt  royalty  owners  from  the  wind- 
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fall  profit  tax  for  up  to  a  total  of  10 
barrels  per  day  of  royalty  interest. 

WRnTEN    STATEMENTS 

Witnesses  who  are  not  scheduled  to 
make  an  oral  presentation,  and  others 
who  desire  to  present  their  views  to  the 
subcommittee,  are  urged  to  prepare  a 
written  statement  for  submission  and 
inclusion  in  the  printed  on  the  hear- 
ings. These  written  statements  should  be 
typewritten,  not  more  than  25  double- 
spaced  pages  in  length,  and  mailed  with 
five  copies  to  Michael  Stern,  staff  direc- 
tor. Committee  on  Finance,  room  2227 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  not  later  than  Friday. 
June  20. 1980.« 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


U.S.   SPACE  EFFORT:    1981   WILL  BE 
THE   "LAST  PICTURE   SHOW" 

•  Mr,  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
conventional  economic  wisdom  threatens 
to  bring  the  Nation's  pre-eminence  in 
the  space  sciences  to  a  close.  My  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  heed  the  words 
of  Dr.  Bruce  Murray,  Director  of  the 
NASA-Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  interview 
with  Dr.  Murray  in  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  of  May  9.  1980  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
U.S.  Space  Effort:   1981  Will  Be  the  "Last 
Picture   Show  " 
(By  Sara  Terry) 

Los  Angeles — Next  year,  the  blackness  of 
outer  space  will  get  a  lot  blacker— for  those 
of  us  here  on  Earth,  that  is. 

For  nearly  20  years,  pictures  relayed  by  the 
U.S.  manned  and  unmanned  space  probes 
have  been  flashing  back  to  Earth  and  across 
millions  of  television  screens — dramatic  shots 
of  man's  first  walk  on  the  moon,  eerie  pic- 
tures of  a  rocky  Martian  landscape,  and 
stunning  photos  of  Jupiter's  famed,  swlrl- 
Ine  Red  Spot. 

But  when  Voyager  II  reaches  Saturn  In 
August  1981.  two  years  after  its  encounter 
with  Jupiter,  it  will  signal  a  "last  picture 
show"  of  sorts  for  a  space-watching  world. 
For  there  will  ensure  a  five-year  hiatus  be- 
fore scientists  get  another  glimpse  of  the 
solar  system  from  U.S.  proijes. 

"Starting  in  1963.  there  has  never  been 
more  than  12  months  when  the  United 
States  has  not  been  producing  new  Images 
of  new  places."  says  Bruce  Murray,  director 
of  the  NASA-Jet  Propulsion  Laboratorj- 
(JPL),  which  controls  the  country's  un- 
manned space  shots, 

"More  than  half  the  people  In  the  United 
States  have  never  known  ,  ,  ,  a  time  when 
that  exploring  wasn't  going  on,"  Dr.  Murray 
continues.   "Now  they're  going  to  know." 

Caught  in  Capitol  Hill's  budget-cutting 
drive — and  capturing  less  of  a  nation's  fancy 
than  it  did  during  the  race  to  the  moon- 
America's  planetary  exploration  program.  Dr. 
Murray  says,  is  "on  the  ropes." 

Recent  space  flights  such  as  the  Voyager 
and  Viking  missions  to  Jupiter  and  Mars. 
respectively,  have  been  a  part  of  a  period  of 
"unprecedented  exploration,"  says  the  JPL 
director. 

But  they  are  the  culmination -of  a  slew  of 
projects  begun  in  the  late  '60s— a  continu- 
ous chain  of  events  that  was  broken  In  the 
late  1970s  when,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
no  new  planetary  exploration  projects  were 
funded. 


Traditionally  Congress  has  been  generous 
in  funding  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  (NASA),  which  owns 
JPL  and  includes  the  laboratory  In  its 
budget.  But  the  lion's  share  of  recent  NASA 
budgets  has  gone  to  the  space  shuttle  pro- 
gram. The  shuttle,  which  has  suffered  a  two- 
year  delay,  was  supposed  to  have  been 
launched  last  year. 

As  a  result,  Dr  Murray  explains.  JPL — 
which  last  year  spent  $250  million  on  filght 
projects — Is  down  to  its  last  two  scheduled 
missions. 

They  are  the  Galileo  flight  to  Jupiter. 
which  was  originally  expected  to  arrive  and 
start  relaying  pictures  in  1984:  and  a  Joint 
American-European  venture  planned  for 
1983,  which  will  send  two  spacecraft  around 
the  suns  poles  Because  both  missions  are 
to  be  launched  from  the  space  shuttle,  they 
have  been  set  back  two  years,  tc  1986  and 
1985.  And  because  of  last-minute  congres- 
sional budget-cutting,  the  so-called  "solar 
polar"  mission  may  yet  be  cut  from  JPLs 
agenda. 

But  planetary  scientists  such  as  Dr.  Murray 
worry  that  the  current  political  pressure  to 
cut  back  spending  may  mean  a  loss  of  per- 
spective on  the  long-range  Importance  of 
planetary  exploration.  And  they  chafe  over 
the  fact  that  they  have  the  knowledge  and 
skills  to  develop  technology  to  travel 
throughout  the  solar  system.  It  is  a  tantaliz- 
ing prospect  that,  because  of  a  lack  of  money, 
dangles  Just  out  of  their  reach. 

The  Impact  of  a  decline  in  space  explora- 
tion. Dr.  Murray  warns.  Is  twofold.  First,  he 
says,  a  lack  of  new  planetary  projects  will 
cause  many  scientists  to  leave  the  field  for 
other  areas,  such  as  the  booming  defense 
industry — an  exodus  he  says  has  already 
begun. 

But  more  Important,  he  says,  there  will  be 
an  intangible  impact  on  the  nation  at  large. 
It  will  be  a  loss  of  a  feeling  of  "participa- 
tion in  the  future,  of  leading  the  world  in 
something  positive,  doing  something  with 
our  technology  that  we  can  be  proud  of." 

Dr.  Murray,  acknowledges  the  earnestness 
of  the  national  trend  toward  tightening 
purse  strings  But  he  refuses  to  believe  that 
Americans  have;  lost  their  interest  In  plan- 
etary exploration. 

"fhe  problem  Is  not  that  the  American 
people  have  turned  so  inward  that  they  no 
longer  care.  I  think  It's  almost  the  reverse,  ' 
he  claims.  "They  desperately  yearn  for  some- 
body to  tell  'hem  how  to  be  great,  how  to 
have  a  future,  how  to  do  something  they 
can  be  proud  of." 

The  planetary  program  "is  like  the  "Na- 
tional Geographic'  In  space."  he  says. 
"There's  a  basic  interest  in  the  United  States, 
and  in  other  countries  as  well,  in  explora- 
tion :  What's  the  new  frontier,  what's  it  like 
out  there,  what's  the  next  place''  It's  not  well 
represented  in  a  lobbying  sense,  but  it's 
there,  very  strongly." 

While  Dr  Murray  and  other  planetary  sci- 
entists puzzle  over  how  to  spur  that  latent 
■concern  into  vocal  Interest,  he  outlines 
these  frontiers  in  space,  which  space  scien- 
tists now  are  ready  to  tackle: 

A  search  for  extraterrestrial  intelligence, 
although  such  a  proposal  has  been  turned 
down  twice.  JPL  Is  trying  for  funding  once 
again  because,  says  Dr.  Murrav,  "we  have  the 
technology  now  to  do  a  million-fold  better 
search    than    has    ever    been    done    before." 

The  seven-year  project  would  Involve  a 
search  through  millions  of  radio  frequencies 
across  hundreds  of  light  years  for  a  signal 
being  transmitted  from  somewhere  in  outer 
space.  "" 

Time  Is  running  out  for  such  a  mission, 
says  Dr  Murray,  berause  the  increasing 
number  of  satellites  being  launched  into 
Earth's   orbit    is   creating   "radio   frequency 


pollution"  that  makes  it  almost  imposcible 
to  "hear"  any  faint  signals  which  might  be 
picked  up  in  space. 

Ai.  exploration  of  Venus.  Because  Venus. 
Earth  s  nearest  neighbor,  is  covered  by  dense 
clouds,  conventional  spac?  sensors  have  been 
unable  to  make  pictures  of  the  planet's  sur- 
face. But  with  the  help  of  newly  developed 
"Imaging  radar.  "  JPL  scientists  say  they  will 
be  able  to  explore  the  hidden  surface  of  the 
planet  that  has  been  called  "Earth's  twin." 
Such  information,  they  claim,  will  prove  in- 
valuable in  understanding  Earth. 

A  comet  mission.  Under  a  proposal  now 
being  written,  a  set  of  sensors  would  be 
launched  In  a  probe  directly  into  the  cen- 
ter of  Halley's  Comet,  providing  data  on  a 
phenomenon  that  scientists  khpw  little 
about. 


FRANK  CARNEY  LEAVES  PIZZA  HUT 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
was  a  tough  one  for  one  of  my  most  well 
knowTi  constituents.  Prank  Carney,  of 
Wichita,  resigned  from  his  position  as 
president  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
Pizza  Hut. 

My  interest  in  this  incident  is  not  po- 
litical, and  I  offer  no  judgments  of  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Carney  or  Pizza  Huts 
parent  company.  Pepsico.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  recount  the  story  of  the 
Carney  brothers  and  their  youthful  rise 
to  the  pinnacle  of  corporate  success. 

In  1958.  19-year-old  Frank  and  his 
25-year-old  brother  Daniel  opened  a 
small  pizza  restaurant  behmd  the  gro- 
cery store  owned  by  their  parents.  As 
anyone  who  lived  in  the  College  Hill  area 
of  Wichita  at  that  time  will  remember,  it 
did  not  take  long  for  the  original  Pizza 
Hut  to  become  a  rousing  success.  Few  of 
the  patrons  of  this  tiny  family-run  es- 
tablishment, though,  could  have  imag- 
ined that  within  10  years  Pizza  Hut 
would  be  a  booming,  prospering  corpo- 
ration with  300  restaurants.  By  the  end 
of  this  year,  there  will  be  4,000  Pizza 
Huts. 

The  company  that  was  begun  with  a 
$600  loan  from  the  Carney  brothers'  par- 
ents literally  made  millionaires  of  several 
early  franchise  owners.  Along  the  way. 
Frank  and  Dan  Carney  became  respected 
community  leaders. 

While  Pizza  Hut  continued  to  grow, 
the  main  offices  remained  at  home  in 
Wichita.  Dan  Carney  left  in  1973  to  pur- 
sue private  business  interests,  and  Frank 
stayed  on  as  president.  Three  years  ago. 
Pizza  Hut  merged  with  Pepsico,  and 
Frank  became  Pepsico's  second  largest 
stockholder,  while  retaining  executive 
control  of  Pizza  Hut. 

Mr.  President.  Kansas  is  a  diversified, 
economically  progressive  State.  It  has  no 
metropolis,  no  Wall  Street  Indeed.  Wich- 
ita is  its  largest  city.  But  Kansas  does 
have  the  agricultural  potential  to  feed 
the  world:  clean  air.  water  and  cities; 
and  2  million  diligent,  hard  working  men 
and  women.  For  young  people  growing 
up  in  Kansas  or  any  State.  Frank  and 
Dan  Carney  have  demonstrated  that 
bright  ideas  and  hard  work  pay  off. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas,  on  behalf 
of  all  residents  of  that  State,  would  like 
to  wish  Frank  Carney  the  best  of  luck 
as  he  departs  from  the  billion  dollar  com- 
pany that  he  and  his  brother  created.* 
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expensive.  If  it's  artillery  you  have  to  shoot     bles    easily    dominate     It's    not    10    percent 
it.   If  it's  armor  you  have  to   move   It   and     around  the  margin.  Its  more  like  ann  npr. 
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If  you  look  at  our  Army  units,  you'll  see         Three:  In  all  commando  operations  there     the  impact  Of  western  enercy  develOD- 
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A  CRITICAL  VIEW  OP  THE  U.S. 
MTLTTARY  ESTABLISHMENT 

•  Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
clamor  for  increased  expenditures  for  the 
military  and  decreased  expenditures  for 
everything  else  threatens  more  damage 
to  the  economy  with  no  significant  im- 
provement in  military  preparedness.  It 
reflects  little  understanding  of  the  real- 
ities of  war.  In  Forbes  magazine  of  Mav 
26,  1980,  Edward  N.  Luttwak  of  the 
Georgetown  Center  for  Strategic  and  In- 
ternational Studies  speaks  persuasively 
about  the  significance  of  war  for  the 
American  military. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  interview 
with  Mr.  Luttwak  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  interview  follows: 

A  ClUTICAI.  VlIW  OP  THE  US.  MlLITART 

Establish  MENT 
Playing  "what's  wrong  with  the  military?" 
has  become  a  favorite  American  game  since 
the  embarrassing  failure  of  the  Tehran  rescue 
mission.  Some  of  the  least  encouraging  an- 
swers come  from  Edward  N.  Luttwak.  a  pro- 
fessional military  analyst  who  has  been  a 
consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
Is  the  author  of  nine  books  and  studies  of 
war.  The  senior  fellow  at  the  Georgetown 
Center  for  Strategic  &  International  Studies 
has  criticized  the  raid  to  free  the  hostages  In 
Tehran,  not  because  of  the  effort  but  be- 
cause of  Its  apparent  ineptness.  Forbes  put 
some  simple  questions  to  Luttwak  and  got 
some  preeslmlstlc  answei-s 

LtTTTWAK.  Let's  start  w-.th  the  things  that 
are  hard  and  physical.  The  fighter  planes  of 
the  Air  Force,  are  they  ready  to  fly  Are  the 
ships  ready  to  sail?  Are  the  radar  and  the 
missile  launchers  ready  to  function?  Are  they 
maintained?  We  all  know  It's  very  expensive 
In  manpower  and  spare  parts  to  keep  every- 
thing working  100  percent.  100  percent  of  the 
time.  Readiness  Is  very  perishable:  like 
French  bread,  you  have  to  buy  It  every  day. 
It  doesn't  last.  So  100  percent  readiness  would 
be  terribly  wasteful,  but  we  have  to  keep  the 
whole  machine  going  at  considerably  better 
than  zero  The  question  Is.  how  much?  For 
this  purpose  targets  are  laid  down 

Let's  say  70  percent  to  80  percent  of  top 
lighters  In  Europe  are  to  be  ready  at  all  times. 
Maybe  in  the  States  It  Is  60  percent,  ready  to 
fly.  When  you  look  at  what  they  want,  you 
find  a  big  gap  In  practice  If  the  U.S.  has 
400  P-15  fighters,  to  make  up  a  number.  It  has 
only  150  ready  to  fly.  This  means  you  are 
spending  a  lot  of  money  to  buy  aircraft  vou 
don't  actually  have.  They  are  on  the  lists  but 
not  actually  available  to  shoot.  This  Is  a 
straightforward  problem,  the  consequence  of 
lack  of  money 

In  the  Air  Force.  It  may  be  lack  of  money 
for  spare  parts  and  technicians  In  the  Navy 
It  Is  a  huge  shortage  of  technicians  The  Navy 
Is  supposedly  short  10  000  to  15  000  tech- 
nically trained  petty  officers  and  men.  Naval 
aviation  Is  hit  both  ways,  short  of  people  and 
spare  parts.  But  we  are  talking  here  only  of 
the  physical  readiness  of  equipment. 

There  Is  a  second  auestlon  Are  these  peo- 
ple combat -ready  In  the  sense  that  thev  have 
the  training,  the  exoerlence.  the  discipline 
to  actually  fleht?  Here  the  olcTure  varies 
considerably  from  service  to  service  The  low 
average  mental  level  of  Army  enlisted  man- 
power and  the  practice  of  the  Army  to  send 
its  better  peoole  Into  maintenance  and  sup- 
port and  manaeement  and  administration, 
leaving  only  the  dretrs  for  the  combat  units, 
means  that  what  we  have  in  those  units  are 
very  simple  oeople  using  very  complicated 
eouloment.  The  only  way  vou  can  do  this  Is 
with  very,  very  rlporous  tralnlne.  But  they 
don't  do  very  much  tralnlnz  They  mainly 
»U  around  in  barracks  because  training  Is 


expensive.  If  It's  artillery  you  have  to  shoot 
It.  If  It's  armor  you  have  to  move  It  and 
shoot.  So  you  have  people  of  low  mental 
categories  who  don't  do  much  training  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  time  sitting  around  the  barracks 
and  therefore  don't  have  the  competence. 
They  dont  have  the  morale  and  the  disci- 
pline, which  is  a  function  of  morale.  People 
who  are  bored  and  Idle  will  not  be  disci- 
plined. 

The  Army,  therefore.  Is  In  very  bad  shape. 
It  seems  the  Marine  Corps  Is  getting  better 
manpower,  more  dedicated,  more  motivated, 
and  spending  more  of  Its  money  on  more 
intensive  and  more  Interesting  training. 

In  the  case  of  the  Navy,  it's  a  mixed  plc- 
ttu-e.  Apparently  the  Navy  Is  badly  afflicted 
by  the  loss  of  highly  trained  technical  men 
and  the  cascade  effect — If  you're  short  of 
technicians,  those  left  have  to  work  harder, 
spend  more  time  at  sea,  and  this  creates 
more  unhappiness.  which  leads  to  more 
shortage. 

The  Air  Force  has  much  less  of  this  prob- 
lem. They  are  Just  short  of  money  for  spare 
parts,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  short  of  money  for  fuel  to  fly 
their  planes. 

FoEBES.  But  Isn't  this  Just  the  problem  of 
the  peacetime  military?  Any  peacetime  mili- 
tary? 

Luttwak.  That  Is  almost  an  excuse.  The 
truth  is,  we  are  in  the  position  of  someone 
who  is  trying  to  drive  a  car.  a  very  powerful 
car.  trying  to  drive  It  sideways  You  cant 
do  It.  Sure,  we  are  spending  $150  billion, 
but  we  are  spending  In  a  way  that  is  struc- 
turally wrong.  You  see,  there  are  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  ways  you  can  get  men  and 
train  them  into  units. 

One  way  is  if  you  have  national  conscrip- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  course  everv  18-year-oId 
knows  and  expects  that  when  he  reaches  his 
birthday  he  will  go  Into  the  service. 

Another  way  Is  to  have  a  truly  professional 
army  where  you  set  very  high  standards  for 
admission  and  you  pay  very  well  That  way 
you  pick  and  choose  and  wind  up  with  won- 
derful manpower  and  have  no  training  or 
discipline  problems.  This  Is  what  the  Indian-, 
do.  It  is  a  very  poor  country,  and  although 
the  pay  of  soldiers  Is  low  by  our  standards, 
by  India's  standards  It  is  high.  So  they  have 
a  truly  professional  army  and  get  the  very 
best  of  the  population  volunteering. 

The  third  kind  Is  to  pick  up  the  dregs  of 
society,  scouring  the  saloons,  dragging  them 
off  the  streets  and  out  of  the  prisons  But 
then  you  have  Iron  discipline,  court  martlals 
no  appeals,  corporal  punishment  You  make 
up  with  iron  discipline  what  vou  don't  have 
from  motivation  or  enthusiasm. 

The  current  American  military  force  does 
not  have  mass  conscription,  does  not  have 
the  high  standards  and  selectivity  of  a  truly 
professional  army  and  does  not  have  the 
dl-clpllne  of  an  18th-century  army  It  falls 
between  alternatives  and  Is  not  workable 
You  can  only  try  to  get  capability  by  drovm- 
Ing  the  problem  In  money,  but  were  not 
drowning  it  in  money.  If  we  wanted  to  have 
a  really  effective  army,  with  the  present 
structure  of  the  volunteer  army  we'd  have  to 
snend  «250  billion  a  year,  not  $150  billion 
The  volunteer  army  is  the  most  expensive 
way  of  getting  true  combat  capability.  It 
doesn't  work. 

Forbes.  Doesn't  our  technoloclcal  advant- 
aee.  better  weaponry,  make  up  for  those 
problems? 

Luttwak.  Technology  or  no  technoloev.  In 
the  reality  of  warfare  as  ooposed  to  paoer 
calculations,  the  Intangibles  of  leadership, 
command  experience,  tactical  ineenulty, 
morale  and  sVIIl  of  troops  are  much  more 
Important  than  materiel  factors,  your  flre- 
power.  mobility  and  so  on.  It's  not  that  these 
Intangibles— from  leadership  to  skill— will 
make  the  direrence  of  10  percent  around  the 
margin  From  everything  we  know  about 
warfare,  ancient  and  modern,  these  Intangi- 


bles easily  dominate.  It's  not  10  percent 
around  the  margin,  it's  more  like  200  per- 
cent to  300  percent. 

You  have  to  realize  this  Is  a  very  gadget- 
oriented  society  and  the  military  share  in 
this  fascination.  We  have  so  many  physicists 
and  engineers  prominent  in  our  top  defense 
policymaking  and  they,  of  course,  wildly 
overestimate  the  Importance  of  gadgets 
Every  time  we  finally  come  to  confront  the 
reality  of  the  Soviet  armored  threat,  we 
think  seriously  for  a  while  until  somebody 
comes  up  with  a  new  gadget  that  will  solve 
the  problem. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  much  talk  of 
these  wire-guided  (antitank  1  missiles.  We'll 
get  a  few  thousand  of  them  with  a  few- 
thousand  men  and  they'll  go  behind  a  few- 
thousand  trees  and  we'll  pick  off  the  Rus- 
sians as  they  come.  Unfortunately,  In  war 
the  technical  is  dominated  by  the  tactical. 
The  perfect  wlre-guided-mlsslle  kill  rate  of 
90  percent  goes  to  50  percent,  40  percent, 
30  percent  or  20  percent  when  the  other  fel- 
low is  shooting  at  the  fellow  with  the  mis- 
sile. And  the  armor  is  working  to  come  be- 
hind you,  and  then  the  missile  suddenly 
operates  at  10  percent. 

That  we  have  all  these  engineers,  and 
physicists  in  our  defense  policymaking  men 
who  are  so  enamored  of  technical  solutions. 
is  a  disservice  because  It  distracts  from  the 
real  problem.  A  broadly  capable  armed 
enemy.  like  the  Soviet  army,  with  Its  tanks, 
with  Its  artillery,  with  its  mechanized  In- 
fantry, with  its  gas  forces,  will  not  be  de- 
feated by  devices  of  narrow  Ingenuity,  by 
gimmicks  like  the  wired  missile  or  the  assault 
breaker.  The  assualt  breaker  Is  the  latest 
gadget.  You  Just  instrument  the  battlefield 
and  you  sit  behind  and  pre.ss  buttons  and  all 
these  missiles  will  come  down  and  kill  every- 
thing moving  on  It. 

Forbes.  Yet  our  equipment  used  In  combat 
by  allies  such  as  the  Israelis  has  been  su- 
perior on  the  battlefield. 

Luttwak.  You  mention  the  Israelis.  If  you 
look  at  the  American  defense  establishment, 
it  is  full  of  engineers  and  some  systems  ana- 
lysts The  Israeli  defense  establishment  con- 
sists largely  of  soldiers  on  one  hand  and 
clerks  on  the  other  The  clerks,  who  are  engi- 
neers and  scientists,  serve  as  advisers,  strictly 
subordinate,  at  lower  levels.  Its  not  Incorrect 
to  say  that  American  equipment  has  been 
operated  better  by  the  Israelis  than  by  the 
US  ,  and  deployed  better,  too. 

The  problem  is,  and  I  am  talking  as  a 
civilian  analyst,  that  there  Is  a  deformity,  a 
real  deformity  at  the  very  center  of  our  de- 
fense establishment.  Serious  study  of  war- 
fare, on  the  art  of  warfare,  has  been  sup- 
presed  by  the  brutal  Imposition  of  analyt- 
ical techniques  which  measure  wonderfully 
what  they  measure  but  which  don't  happen 
to  measure  the  really  significant  aspects  of 
war. 

The  tactical,  the  leadership,  the  morale, 
the  skill,  are  so  much  more  important  than 
the  material  things.  Yet  the  different  tech- 
niques we  use.  the  systems  analysis,  the  pro- 
gramming, all  capture  only  the  material 
aspects. 

Forbes.  For  example? 

Luttwak  An  example:  Every  person  who 
has  seriously  studied  war  knows  that  it  is 
critically  important  to  allow  the  combat  unit 
to  develop  kinship  and  solidarity.  Men  under 
fire  don't  fight  for  their  country:  they  fight 
for  their  buddies.  Every-one  knows  this  and 
every  serious  army  makes  it  a  point  to  have 
very  stable  structures,  regiments  and  the 
like.  But  that  Is  not  efficient  For  simple  effi- 
ciency you  want  to  have  all  the  manpower 
In  a  big  pool  and  send  the  correctly  trained 
person  where  he  is  needed  most  But  when 
you  move  the  guv,  you  are  disrupting  two 
organisations:  and  there  is  no  way  you  can 
put  the  morale — the  terribly  important  but 
completely  unmeasurable  development  of 
solidarity — Into   those   computers. 
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If  you  look  at  our  Army  units,  you'll  see 
what  enormous  turbulence  there  Is.  People 
come  and  go  all  the  time.  Companies,  bat- 
talions, platoons  are  not  the  homes  of  men, 
not  a  social  group  at  all:  they  are  Just  an 
administrative  box  into  which  manpower 
Is  flown  In  and  out.  This  is  one  of  many 
different  examples  of  the  same  phenomenon. 
efficiency  versus  effectiveness.  The  conflict  be- 
tween civilian  efficiency  and  military  effec- 
tiveness runs  right  down  the  organization. 
Conflict  is  different  from  civilian  activity, 
and  leadership  In  war  Is  totally  different 
from  management.  Our  people  are  managers 
In  uniform.  Actually,  the  American  armed 
forces  are  very  efficient:  they  Just  aren't  very 
effective. 

Forbes.  Would  you  have  any  evidence  for 
that? 

Luttwak.  The  whole  'Vietnam  War.  During 
the  entire  conflict  the  efficiency  of  American 
military  organizations  was  constantly  mani- 
fested. The  efficiency  of  communications,  the 
efficiency  with  which  firepower  was  admin- 
istered, the  efficiency  of  transportation  and 
distrlbutlcn,  of  medical  services;  but  It  was 
Just  not  an  effective  war  machine.  The  fire- 
power, so  efficiently  administered,  was  not 
effective  because  the  enemy  refused  to  as- 
semble in  the  conveniently  targetable  massed 
formations.  Less-efficient  and  less-man- 
agerial officers  would  have  worked  to  find  a 
method  of  war  capable  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple who  refuse  to  assemble  In  conveniently 
targetable  masked  formations  Instead  of  con- 
centrating on  Improving  the  efficiency  of 
their  firepower. 

Armies  are  not  efficient:  armies  are  hor- 
ribly Inefficient;  armies  are  wasteful,  and  so 
it  should  be. 

Forbes.  What  should  we  do? 

Luttwak.  Shake  them  up  a  little.  Come  to 
grips  with  the  fact  that  this  country  hasn't 
carried  a  single  major  successful  military 
operation  in  the  last  30  years.  [He  mentions 
the  Inchon  landing  in  the  Korean  War  as 
being  that  last  success.)  Accept  this  fact 
Instead  of  pa^hing  it  under  the  rug. 

The  second  part  is  to  realize  that  the  armed 
forces  have  deviated  from  the  trr.e  study, 
■•xerclse  and  tactics  of  warfare  and  become 
managerial  institutions,  largely  concerned 
with  the  management  of  personnel  and 
equipment,  contemptuous  of  the  art  of  war 
and  Indifferent  to  everything  that  is  of  war. 
like  tactics  and  operations.  Recognize  these 
things  and  then  move  on  reform. 

Forbes.  Such  as? 

Luttwak.  One,  for  example,  would  be  to 
reduce  the  number  of  officers.  [He  notes  there 
is  one  officer  today  for  each  6.4  enlisted  men, 
including  noncoms.]  Or  better  still,  greatly 
Increase  the  manpower  but  don't  Increase 
the  officers.  These  officers  are  layer  upon  layer 
upon  layer  of  management,  which  slows  Ini- 
tiative, slows  decisionmaking,  complicates 
any  development.  Now  we  have  a  queue  of 
ten  people  wanting  to  command  each  battal- 
ion. The  way  we  accommodate  them  Is  that 
the  tours  of  commanders  are  very  short.  This 
prevents  the  unit  from  stabilizing  under  a 
leader.  It  violates  good  mllltaxy  practice. 

Forbes.  Why  do  you  criticize  the  raid  on 
Iran? 

Luttwak.  It  was  an  unsound  military 
plan  that  contradicts  the  four  magic  rules 
for  commando  operations. 

One:  Take  a  man's  force  to  do  a  boy's  Job. 

Because  you  are  Inferior  overall,  you  must 
be  very  superior  at  the  point  of  contact;  97 
Germans  against  4  terrorists  at  Mogadishu 
[the  commando  attack  on  a  hijacked  airliner 
in  Somalia];  150  Israeli  troops  against  60 
Ugandans. 

Two:  Combat  risks  being  so  hl<?h.  no  tech- 
nical risk  whatsoever  Is  acceptable.  If  you 
Isnrl  In  frn"-t'e  he'lcooters  and  you  need  6, 
you  take  12,  18 — not  8. 


Three:  In  all  commando  operations  there 
is  only  one  commander  and  he  Is  on  the 
spot.  He  doesn't  need  satellite  communica- 
tions because  the  only  Information  be  can 
send  bcu:k  is  so  sketchy  and  vague  that  any 
direction  he  gets  from  above  is  bound  to 
mislead. 

Pour:  The  abandonment  of  the  dead,  of 
secret  documents  and  lnta;t  helicopters  is 
contrary  to  all  the  customs  of  war  and  the 
usages  of  the  service.  This  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  intensifying  the  great  loss  of  prestige 
that  the  country  has  suffered  as  a  result  of 
this  debacle.  A  powerful  effect.  God  knows 
how  many  Israeli  commando  operations  have 
failed  over  the  years,  aborted.  God  knows, 
but  the  enemies  of  the  Israella  don't,  because 
the  Israelis  left  no  tracks. 

This  plan  was  a  manifestation  of  the 
perverted  use  of  military  power,  a  pervw^lon 
of  the  rules,  the  stripping  of  the  combat 
content  from  a  commando  operation,  which 
must  be  a  combat  operation  by  nature.# 


COAL  SLURRY  AND  WESTERN 
WATER 

•  Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  will  once  again 
consider  legislation  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 

I  share  the  concerns  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  National  Coal  Production,  Distri- 
bution and  Utilization  Act  that  our  Na- 
tion is  not  moving  as  swiftly  as  we  should 
toward  the  utilization  of  coal.  This 
abundant  domestic  energy  resource 
should  play  a  major  role  in  obtaining  our 
national  energy  objectives. 

Coal,  conservation,  and  renewable 
energy  technologies  hold  the  greatest 
promise  for  reducing  our  dependence  on 
foreign  energy  sources  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  must,  however,  take 
this  opportunity  to  address  what  I  believe 
is  a  serious  problem  with  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  slurry  pipelines,  and  conse- 
quently a  deficienff^-  in  the  legislation  to 
be  considered  tomorrow. 

A  38-inch  coal  slurry  pipeline  can 
transport  25  million  tons  of  coal  a  year, 
but  it  may  also  require  25  million  tons 
of  water  to  do  the  job.  Most  of  the  coal 
slurry  pipelines  that  have  been  proposed 
to  date,  will  originate  near  the  vast  coal 
reserves  in  the  Western  United  States 
where  water  is  scarce.  Much  of  the  water 
resources  required  for  coal  slurry  de- 
velopment will  come  from  underground 
ao.uifers,  which  presently  fulfill  the 
basic  water  needs  for  hundreds  of  com- 
munities and  thousands  of  farms  in  this 
region. 

The  issue  of  water  use  in  slurry  pipe- 
lines has  been  further  complicated  by 
national  energy  policy  strategies  favor- 
ing the  development  of  synthetic  fuel  fa- 
cilities, which  are  also  water  intensive. 
Although  several  recent  studies  have  in- 
dicated that  suflScient  water  may  be 
physically  available  for  any  one  of  these 
technologies,  no  one  has  yet  adequately 
adressed  the  issue  of  how  to  resolve  the 
competing  water  needs  among  these 
various  energy  technologies  and  existing 
domestic  and  agricultural  uses. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  ground 
water  supplies.  Last  fall,  I  chaired  a 
Joint  Economic  Committee  hearing  on 


the  impact  of  western  energy  develop- 
ment on  water  resources.  At  that  time 
Department  of  Energy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Ruth  Clusen  confirmed  our  concerns 
when  she  testified  that,  "it  is  premature 
to  predict  the  availability  of  ground  wa- 
ter for  energy  development  "  Yet  many 
of  the  proposals  for  both  slurry  pipeline, 
synthetic  fuel  facilities,  as  well  as  the 
enormous  amounts  of  water  needed  for 
coal  mine  reclamation  will  rely  heavily 
on  such  ground  water  resources. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
western  coal  and  oil  shale  can  and  will  be 
developed  to  meet  our  Nation's  energy 
needs.  However,  we  must  be  mindful  of 
the  fact  that  enormous  water  supplies 
will  be  required  for  the  reclamation  of 
both  existing  and  future  mines.  Much  of 
the  existing  Federal  and  State  mine  rec- 
lamation laws  were  predicated  on  the 
availability  of  water  resources  for  ade- 
quate reclamation.  Oftentimes,  these 
supplies  must  be  drawn  from  under- 
ground aquifers. 

Moreover,  independent  studies  by  hy- 
drologists  have  confirmed  that  the 
amount  of  water  drawn  from  cefuiin 
aquifers  will  adversely  affect  water  sup- 
plies in  adjacent  States.  Yet,  those  States 
have  little  or  no  protection  against  the 
potential  loss  of  essential  ground  water 
resources.  In  point  of  fact,  the  proposed 
ETSI  pipeline  which  would  operate  be- 
tween Wyoming  and  Arkansas,  would 
draw  20.000  acre  feet  of  water  frwn  the 
Madison  formation  which  underlies  a 
large  portion  of  South  Dakota  Scores  of 
communities  in  western  South  Dakota 
are  dependent  upon  this  aquifer  for 
both  their  domestic  and  agricultural  wa- 
ter supplies. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  the  history 
of  our  Nation,  and  the  history  of  the 
Western  United  States  in  particular,  the 
most  bitter  fights  have  been  and  con- 
tinue to  be  over  water  and  who  is  going 
to  control  it.  Many  of  our  States  are  al- 
ready deeply  imbedded  in  serious  water 
controversies  regarding  both  surface  and 
underground  water  resources 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Coal  Pro- 
duction, Distribution  and  Utilization  Act 
of  1980,  while  providing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  slurry  pipelines  in  no  way 
addresses  the  issue  of  State  water  rights 
and  existing  water  needs  for  domestic 
and  agricultural  uses  which  may  conflict 
with  the  tremendous  amount  of  water 
required  for  slurry  pipelines. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
share  my  concern  that  the  individual 
States — and  not  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior or  the  Supreme  Court — should  de- 
cide the  water  use  and  control  issue.* 


THE  IMPACT  OF  S,  2153  ON  WORK- 
PLACE FATALITIES  IN  1978 

•  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25,  the  AFL-CIO  wrote  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  the  AFL-CIO's 
analysis  of  workplace  fatalities  In  1978 
The  AFL-CIO  claimed  that  41  percent  of 
the  fatalities  occurred  in  workplaces 
which  would  have  been  exempt  from  gen- 
eral schedule  safety  inspections  if  S  2163 
(and  H.R.  6692),  the  proposed  "Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Improvements 
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Act  of  1980, '■  had  been  in  effect.  This  is 
inaccurate. 

The  fact  is  that  76  percent  of  the  work- 
places where  fatalities  occurred  m  1978 
would  have  been  targeted  for  OSHA  in- 
spection if  S.  2153  had  been  in  effect, 
compared  to  49  percent  which  were  tar- 
geted by  OSHA's  present  procedures. 

The  AFL-CIO's  analysis  considered 
only  one  section  of  S.  2153  in  determining 
which  workplaces  would  be  targeted  for 
inspection.  It  failed  to  consider  section 
4A(ai'2)  of  the  bill,  which  states  the 
general  rule  of  targeting  routine  safety 
inspections  to  workplaces  with  a  poor 
safety  record  in  the  previous  year  shall 
not  apply  "to  any  serious  safety  hazards 
which  cannot  be  effectively  identified  by 
reference   to   occupational   injury   data 


as  provided  for  in  this  section."  This  pro- 
vision would  have  targeted,  not  ex- 
empted, workplaces,  mostly  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  of  201  of  the  fatalities 
AFLr-CIO  says  were  in  "exempt"  work- 
places. 

The  AFL-CIO  analysis  also  failed  to 
compare  targeting  under  S.  2153  to 
OSHA's  present  targeting  system,  which 
is  based  on  industry  average  injury  rates, 
rather  than  injury  rates  of  individual 
workplaces.  Only  49  percent  of  the  work- 
places where  fatalities  occurred  in  1978 
were  targeted  for  inspection  under 
OSHA  s  present  system  which  the  APL- 
CIO  endorses. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  fatal- 
ities in  1978  for  which  OSHA  had  com- 
plete data: 


Total      workplaces      where      fatalities 

occurred    1081 

Targeted    for    Inspection    by    S.    2153 

(76    percent! 815 

Targeted    for    inspection    by    present 

OSHA  practices  (49  percent) 526 

Therefore,  contrary  to  the  conclusion 
advanced  by  the  AFL-CIO,  if  these  data 
stand  for  anj-thing,  they  show  the  tar- 
geting system  set  forth  in  S.  2153  would 
be  a  very  substantial  improvement  over 
OSHA's  present  procedures. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
a  summary  of  these  data,  and  a  complete 
Statc-by-State  listing  of  workplaces 
where  fatalities  occurred,  with  a  desig- 
nation of  those  targeted  for  inspection 
by  S.  2153  and  by  OSHA. 

The  material  follows: 


SUMMARY:  COMPARISON  OF  S.  2153  AND  OSHA  IN  TARGETING  WORKPLACES  WHERE  FATALITIES  OCCURRED  IN  1973 


State  • 


Number  of 

workplaces 

where 

latalitiej 

occurred ' 


Workplaces  tarieted 
by  S.  2153  > 


Workplaces  targeted 
by  OSHA  < 


Number      Percent     Number        Percent 


ToUI.... 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georfia _. 

Idaho 

Illinois.. 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Massxhusetts. 


1,081 


815 


76 


S26 


49 


45 
21 
IS 
17 

5 

56 
43 
16 
78 
27 
76 
14 
23 


31 
13 
12 
9 
4 
43 
31 
15 
51 
25 
62 
12 
18 


69 
62 
80 
53 
80 
77 
72 
94 
66 
93 
82 
86 
79 


16 

14 

9 

7 

1 

24 

23 

3 

41 

22 

35 

13 

9 


State  • 


Number  of 

workplaces     Workplaces  targeted 
where  by  S.  2153' 

fatalities  

occurred-      Number       Percent 


Workplaces  targeted 
by  OSHA  < 


Number 


Percent 


Mississippi _ 24  15  63  6 

Missouri 46  37  81  26 

Nebraska 11  4  37  4 

New  Hampshire 5  4  80  3 

New  Jersey 47  34  73  27 

New  York 65  51  79  35 

Ohio 90  69  77  36 

Oklahoma 43  34  79  18 

Pennsylvania 77  49  64  40 

Rhode  Island 5  3  60  1 

Texas 162  135  84  78 

Virginia -  13  9  70  4 

Washington .-  3  3  100  3 

West  Virginia 19  15  79  11 

Wisconsin 35  27  78  17 


25 

57 
37 
60 
58 
54 
40 
« 
52 
20 
49 
31 
100 
58 
49 


I  Does  not  include  most  States  havme  State  OSHA  plans,  for  which  OSHA  had  no  data.  'Determined  by  industry  categories  designated  for  special  emphasis  by  OSHA  and  industry 

'  Does  not  include  476  fatalities  for  which  OSHA  had  incomplete  data.  divisions  in  each  State  on  OSHA  s  high  hazard  industry  model  for  1978. 

3  Determined  by  prior  »eai  s  miury  rate  with  specifications  of  sec.  4A(cXl)  of  S.  2153  and/or 
"dustry  categories  covered  by  sec.  4A(a)(2)  of  S.  2153. 


Workplace 


Targeted  by      Targeted  by 
S.  2153  OSHA  practices 


AUBAMA 

Hydraulic  Workover,  Inc.,  Flomaton VW.. 

J.  T.  Schrimsher  Construction  Co..  HuntsvillB Yts'.. 

Southeast  Contractors.  Rainbow  City Yei'.. 

Cockrell  t  Co..  Inc..  Tuscaloosa Yes'.. 

G  4  H  Steel  Erection  Co..  Creola.    Yes'.. 

Manhattan  Walton  Joint  Venture,  Lmeville Y«5».. 

Boggan  Plumbing  Co..  Inc..  Pinson Y«S'.. 

Denard  &  Moore  Construction  Co..  Fountain Yes  '.. 

Steel  City  Erection  Co..  Inc..  Birm.ngham Yea  '.. 

McDowell  ContrKtors  Inc.,  Graysville Yas'.. 

Spring  Valley  Foods.  Inc.,  Ashland Yet'.. 

Poultry  By-Products  Co.,  Hanceville Yes'.. 

Avondale  Mills.  Sylacauga.   _ No 

Beaunit  Corp..  Childersburg Ho.... 

Internat'onal  Paper  Co.,  Monroeville Yes'.. 

American  Forest  Resources.  New  Market Yes'.. 

Neil  Bush  Lumber  Co..  Clayton     Ho... 

Georgia  Pacific  Corp..  Peterman.  V.onroeville Ho 

Kinsford  Co.,  Dottian Ho... 

Scott  Paper  Co..  Southern  Division.  Mobile  No... 

Graham  Paper— Division  of  Jim  Walter,  Birmingham. No... 

Engerhard  Industries.  Huntsville  .    Yes'. 

Courtauld's  North  America.  Inc..  Axis YW. 

Stauffer  Chemical  Co..  Cold  Bucks. Ho... 

Harris  Ready-Mix  Co..  Gadsden       _ Yes'. 

Central  Foundry  Co.,  Tuscaloosa  (fatality— February  1978) Yes'. 

Centrjl  Foundry  Cc.  Tuscaloosa  (fatality— July  1978)... Yes'. 

American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Co.,  Birmingham Yes'. 

Alabama  Alloy,  Inc  .  Woodward Yes' 

Reynolds  Metal  Cc-Alloys  Sheet.  Sheffield YesL 

Reynolds  Metals  Co.— Alloys,  Muscle  Shoab Yes'. 

Gambles.  Montgomery Yes'. 

Hardwick  t  Co.,  Inc..  Birmingham  Yes'. 

Usco  Power  Equipment  Corp.,  Birmingham Yes'. 

Fontaine  Truck  Equipment  Co..  Birmingham Yes'. 

Rodriguez  Boat  Builders.  Inc..  Coden No... 

Quality  Marine,  Inc.,  Bayou  La  Batre Yas'. 

Dothan  Optica!  Laboratory,  Dothan  No... 

E.  C.  Gaston  Steam  Plant  Wilsonville Yes'. 

Alabama  Power-Logan  Martin  Dam,  Vincent No... 

Alabama  Electric  Cooperative  I.  Leroy Yes'. 

Southern  Natural  Gas  Co..  Birmingham      No... 

Lav-Rcgers  Tire  t  Battery  Co.,  Birmingham Yes'. 

Mayo  Tire  Distributors.  Inc..  Pinson No... 

Dallas  Welding  Machine  t  Metal.  Selma Ho... 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 
.  No. 
.  No. 

He. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  Yes. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Na 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  No. 


Workplace 


Targeted  by 
S.2153 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


ARKANSAS 

Corner  Stone  Farm  &  Gin.  Co.,  Pme  Bluff No Yes. 

Lee  Wilson  Construction  Co.,  Inc..  Wilson Yes » Yes. 

Delta  Asphalt  of  Arkansas,  Inc,  Paiagould Yes  « Yes. 

Vaico,  Inc..  Little  Rock  - Yes' Yes. 

Power  Division,  Brown  i  Root  Inc.,  Redfield.. Yes  = Yes. 

Drake's  Backhoe  Service.  Inc.,  Flippin - Yes' Yes. 

Ketcher  &  Co.,  Inc..  Little  Rock - Yes' Yes. 

Valmac  Industries.  Inc..  Pine  Bluff _ -- No. No. 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co  .  of  Arkansas,  LitUe  Rock Yes  ' Yes. 

Speans  Carpet  Mill  Corp..  Hope Ye»  ' je*- 

Monlicello  Carpet  Mill,  Monticello No Yes. 

Jerry  W.  Dugal  Logging,  Huttig Yes' Yes. 

Waldron  Furniture  Manulactuing.  Waldron Yes' NO. 

International  Paper  Co.,  Inc.,  Pme  Bluff No No. 

Great  Plains  Bag  Corp..  Jacksonville No Yes. 

Frit  Industries,  Inc.,  Walnut  Ridge. Yes  '---- Tes. 

McClinton-Anchor  Co.,  Johnson - No -  No. 

Plastronic  Packaging  Corp..  Ozark No No. 

Windsor  Door  Co..  Division,  Little  RKk - Yes  ' Yes. 

Polyvend.  Inc..  Conway Yes' No. 

Arkansas  Best  Freight  Systems,  Little  Rock No No. 

COLORADO 

Provinent  Resources.  Inc.,  Gunnison Yes  ' No. 

Tezak  Construction  Inc..  Pagosa  Springs Yes  ' Yes. 

Garnev  Cos.,  Inc.,  Loveland ...     Yes' Tes. 

Nichols  Electric  Service  Co..  Durango -—  Yes' i«s. 

Brewer  s  Waterproofing,  Denver... - Yes» Yes. 

Great  Western  Sugar  Co..  Sterling Yes' Tes. 

Trumbull  Asphalt  Division  Owen,  Denver Yes' les. 

Stanely  Structures.  Inc.,  Denver Yes' Yes. 

Research  Cottrell  Fabricators,  Brighton No jes. 

Titan  Sand  *  Gravel,  Inc,  Littleton... No -  Yes. 

Drywall  Supply,  Inc..  Westminster Yes' no. 

Broadmoor  Hotel.  Inc.,  Colorado  Springs - -—  Yes' no. 

Tosco  Corp..  Golden - "[,•*'-— vS,- 

Unive  sal  Studios,  Inc.,  Littleton  No no. 

Elitch  Gardens  Co..  Inc.,  Denver Yes' "o. 

CONNECTICUT 

Valhy  Concrete  Corp..  East  Hartford Yes ' ---  Yes. 

Bristol  Steel  Erectors,  Inc.,  Newtown Yes' '««• 


Footnotes  at  end  of  tables. 
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Workplace 


Targeted  by 
S.2153 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


Wetherrll  Corp.,  East  Hartford Yes'.... 

Alpha  Crane  Service.  Inc.,  East  Hartford Yes' 

United  Concrete  Products,  Inc..  Hartlord No 

Oevine  Bros.,  Inc..  Norwalk No 

Carpenter  Technology  Corp.,  Bridgeport.. Yes' 

Standard  Structural  Steel,  Newington Yes' 

Scoiill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Watertown No 

Macristy  Industries,  Inc..  New  Britain Yet' 

Associated  Spring  Barnes  Group,  Bristol No 

Wyre  Wynd.  Inc..  Jewett  City Yes'.... 

Sanitary  Refuse  Co.  of  Manchester.  Manchester No 

United  Illuminating  Co..  Inc.,  Hamden Yes' 

United  Illuminating  Co..  Inc.,  Fairfield —  No 

While  Pine  Camp  Site,  Winsted No 

Wallinglord  Radiator  Service,  Wallingford No 

DELAWARE 

John  E.  Mealy  &  Sons.  Inc.,  Wilmington Ho 

Falcon  Steel  Co..  Inc.,  Newport      Yes' 

Phoenix  Steel  Corp..  Claymont Yes* 

Hope's  Suburban  Garbage,  Inc.,  Claymont Yet' 

Avon  Products.  Inc.,  Newark Yes> 

FLORIDA 

Shawnee  Farms.  Moore  Haven Yes '  ... 

U.S.  Sugar  Corp.,  Eastern  Canal  Point Yes'.... 

Royal  Palm  Cultivation.  Inc.,  Loxahatchee Ho 

Coca-Cola  Co.— Foods  Division,  Apopka Ho 

Republic  Groves,  Inc..  Zolfo  Springs  ..  Yet' 

Gracewood.  Inc..  Vero  Beach    Yes'.... 

Rusk  in  Tomato  Grower,  Inc.,  Ruskin No 

John  Miller  Jr.,  Labor  Contractor,  Zellwood No 

Pollard  Fruit  Co..  Lake  Wales... No 

Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Tampa.. Yes' 

Slim  Jim's  Tree  Service,  Tampa No 

HKH  Family  Properties.  Inc.,  Fort  Lauderdale Yet' 

Slinoluff  Construction  Co.,  Marianna Yet' 

Garcia  Allen  Construction  Co..  Miami Yet' 

H.  P.  Barton  Dredging  Co.,  Hastings Yet' 

Florida  Rock  &  Sand  Co..  Inc..  Miami Yet'. 

F.  F.  Diamond  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Destin Yes';... 

Burnup  4  Sims,  Inc..  Titusville        Yes'L.. 

Henkles  4  McCoy,  Inc..  Brooksville Yes'.... 

D.  C.  Hiatt  Trucking,  Inc.,  Sunrise    Yet'... 

Harry  Pepper  4  Associates,  Inc.,  Port  Orange.. Yet'.... 

C  L  M  Corp.,  Miami  Beach      ,,. Yes' 

McDonald  Plumbing  Co.,  Fort  Walton  Beach Yet'.... 

Bryant  Electric  Co.,  Inc.,  North  Miami  Beach    Yet'.... 


Robert  J.  Ackerman.  Inc..  South  Bay Yet'.. 

Baroco  Electric  Construction.  Pensacola Yet'.. 

Hawker  Enterprises.  Inc..  Lauderhill Yet'.. 

Decks  Inc.  of  Florida,  Largo      ..    Yes'.. 

Structural  Methods.  Inc ,  Pompano  Beach Yet'.. 

Pinellas  Seafood  Co..  St.  Petersburg Yes'.. 

Nobihty  Homes.  Inc..  Plant  3.  Ocala Yes'.. 

New  Wales  Chemicals.  Inc..  Mulberry No.... 

T  f>1  Prorlucts  Co..  Pompano  Beach Yes'.. 

Gory  Roof  Tile  Bocs  Raton.  Boca  Raton Yes'.. 

Inter  pare  Corp..  Lacoochee Yes'.. 

Plant  City  Ready  Mix  Co.,  Plant  City Yet'.. 

Armstrong  Cork  Co..  Inc..  Pensacola. Yet'.. 

American  Aluminum  Extrusions.  St.  Petersburg Yes'.. 

Gulf  Tampa  Drydock  Co..  Inc..  Tampa Yes'.. 

Atlantic  Sandblasting  4  Coat.  Tampa Yes'.. 

Dade  Division  American  Hospital.  Miami No 

Southern  Sanitations  Service.  Davie Yes'.. 

Wells  Bros..  Inc..  St.  Petersburg... Yes'.. 

Crown  Motor  Lines.  Inc..  Jacksonville Yet'.. 

Harrington  Co..  Inc..  Miami Yet'.. 

Eastern  Airlines.  Inc..  Miami... No 

Florida  Power  4  Light  Co..  Fort  Lauderdale Yet '.. 

Florida  Power  4  Light  Putnam  P.,  East  Palatka No.... 

Florida  Power  Corp.,  St.  Petersburg No... 

American  Leather  Co.,  Tampa Yes'.. 

Gold  Kist  Peanuts.  Graceville Yes' .. 

Pinellas  Lindsley  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  St  Petersburg  Beach No No. 

Tampa  Wholesale  Co.  D/B/A  Kash,  Tampa Yes' No. 

Airco  Golf,  Inc.,  Clearwater Ho No. 

Royal  Palm  Yacht  4  Country  Club,  Boca  Raton Yes' No. 

Wingerter  Laboratories.  Inc.,  Miramar Yes' No, 

GEORGIA 

Reddick  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Barnesville Yes 

Milton  J.  Wood  Co.  of  Georgia,  Riceboro Yes 

Dawson  Construction  Co..  Inc.,  Brunswick... 
Milton  J.  Wood  Co.  of  Georgia,  Brunswick... 
Cives  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Port  Wentworth 
The  Horn  Co.,  A  Joint  Venture,  College  Park. 

Scruggs  Co.,  Inc.,  lakeland...  

Knox-Rivers  Construction  Co.,  Washington  .. 

Wood  Bros.  Pipe  Line  Co..  Redan 

Satterfield  Electric  Construct,  Moultrie 

Colquitt  Electric  Membership  Co.,  Barwick 


Yet' 
Yet' 
Yet> 
Yet' 
Yet' 
Yet' 
Yet' 
Yes' 
Yes' 
Yes' 
Yes' 
Yes' 
Yet' 
Yes' 

-.,-.. Yes' 

Mid-Atlantic  Construction,  Inc.,  Juliette  Yet ' 

O'Neill  Bros.,  Inc.,  Atlanta  No 

Dundee  Mills.  Inc.,  Griffin ^^11        ' No 

Muscogee  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbus...""  " Yes  ' 

Thompson  Timber  Co.,  Inc..  Hazlehurst..  ""  Yes' 

Royal  Molded  Products,  Inc.,  Newnan Yes' 

Itt  Rayonier,  Inc.,  Jesup  Division,  Jesup ..l No 

Union  Camp  Corp.,  Mill  Division,  Savannah !!"""""!!!!  Yes' 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Manhattan  Walton  Joint  Venture,  Waynesboro 
Osthom  Boiler  Service,  Carrollton 

Kelco  Roofing  Co.,  Inc.,  Atlanta 

Cleveland  Consolidated,  Inc.,  Coosa 

Taylor  Iron  Works  4  Supply  Co.,  Grovetown 
Riverside  Glass  Co.,  inc.,  Augusta 


Yes. 
Yet. 
No. 
No. 
Yet. 
Yet. 
Yet. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 
Yet. 
No. 
Ho. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Ho. 
No. 
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Workplace 


Targeted  by 
S.  2153 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


Hercules,  Inc.,  Oxford    

Royster  Co.,  Macon.    _ _ ,_ 

U.S.S.  Agn-Chemicals  Division.  Albany    

United  States  Steel  Products  Division,  Newnan.. 

Chattahoochee  Buck  Co..  Atlanta 

Humphries  Ready  Mix  Co..  Doraville.. 

Elynn  Concrete  Co..  Brunswick 

Babcock  4  Wilcox  Co..  Brunswick 

Roper  Lawn  Products  Co..  Inc..  Swainsboro 

Southern  Region  Motor  Transportation.  Atlanta 

HendriK  Hauling  Co.,  Jesup 

Strachan  Shipping  Co..  Garden  City 

Delta  Air  Lines,  Inc  .  Atlanta 

Georgia  Power  Co..  Tucker 

Georgia  Power  Co.  Plant  Mi..  Putney. 

Georgia  Mack  Sales.  Inc..  Albany 

Coastal  Butane  Gas  Co..  Inc.,  Savannah 

Central  Motors.  Inc.,  Savannah    


IDAHO 

H.  0.  Bowen  Co..  Inc.,  Twin  Falls 

Deatley  Corp.,  Lewiston  .   

Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co.,  Clarkia 

Carnation  Processed  Potato  Co..  Nampa 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Co..  Nampa 

Clover  Club  Foods  Co.,  Boise 

Bill  Rae  Logging,  Grangeville 

Larry  Donohue  Logging,  Coeur  O'Alene 

Fowler  Logging.  Inc.,  Ashion   

Kelly  Kelso  Logging,  Inc..  Pierce 

Diamond  International  Corp..  Coeur  0,  Alene.. 

Bennett  Lumber  Products.  Inc..  Princeton 

Camas  Praine  Railroad  Co..  Lewiston. 

Teton  Crane  4  Transport.  Inc..  Idaho  Falls 

Midwest  Motors.  A  Division  of  C.  Nampa 

Utah  Power  4  Light  Co..  Rexburg 


ILLINOIS 

Pioneer  Hi  Bred  International.  Princeton  (fatality  October  1978). 
Pioneer  Hi  Bied  International.  Princeton  (fatality  November  1978). 

Landco  IV  A  Limited  Paitei.  Watson 

DeKnob  Aureseary  Poultry  Division,  llliopolls 

Tri-State  Contractors  4  Erec.,  Chicago 

C.  A.  Retry.  Champaign 

R.  D.  Lawrence  Construction  Co.,  Springfield 

Crane  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago . 

Ferro  P.  T.  Consliuction  Co..  Joliet 

Allied  Contracting  Co.  of  Springfield . 

Phillips  Getschow  Co.,  Cordova 

Walsh  Construction  Co.,  Seneca 

Ecokel.  Byron.    .  . 

Baldwin  Associates.  Canton 

Newton  Associates,  A  Joint  Vent,  Newton 

Alslerda  Caitale  4  Construction,  Alsip 

Mennotti  Plumbing,  Inc.,  Chicago 

Bobbe  4  Co..  Lombard 

Meade  Flectnc  Co.,  Addison 

V.  Jobst  4  Sons.  Inc.,  Mapleton 

Cleveland  Wrecking,  Chicago 

Belding  Corp..  Mossville 

Synthetic  Pillows,  Inc..  Chicago — 

Bruce  Quality  Pallets.  Ratavia     ,. 

Ashland  Chemical  Co..  Calumet  City,... 

Scholle  Corp..  Northlake   .  

Stauffer  Chemical  Co.,  Chicago  Hts 

Lebanon  Chemical  Corp  ,  Danville 

H.  B,  Fuller.  Palatine 

Daubert  Chemical  Co.,  ChicafO 

Shell  Oil  Co..  Wood  River 

Horween  Leather  Co..  Chicago 

Thatcher  Glass  MFG.  Inc..  Die.  of,  Streator 

Thelen  Ready  Mix,  Inc..  Antioch      

International  Mill  Service.  Inc.,  Granite  City 

Granite  City  Steel  Division  of.  Granite  City 

Laclede  Steel  Co.  Alton 

Republic'Steel  Corp.,  Chicago  . 

National  Casting  Division  of  Midla.  Melrose  P$lk 

NL  Industries.  Inc.,  Granite  City 

Interstate  Smelting  4  Rehning.  Chicago 

Aluminum  Mills.  Inc.  Lincolnshire 

Olin  Corp.  Brass  Division,  East  Alton 

Signode  Corp.,  Glenview 

Mississippi  Valley  Structural.  Decatur 

Wisconsin  Steel  Corp.,  Chicago      

WSC  Corp.-Wisconsin  Steel.  Chicago .— 

Rollex  Corp..  Elk  Grove  Village       .  

Master  Tank  4  Welding.  Inc..  Qumcy  (fatality  November  1978)... 

Master  Tank  4  Welding,  Inc.,  Quincy  (fatality  April  1978) 

Trinity  Industries,  inc.,  Beardslown 

United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Waukegan 

Keystone  Steel  4  Wire.  Bartonville 

Wesco  Soring  Co..  Chicago 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co..  Joliet — 

Whiting  Corp..  Harvey 

General  Electric  Co..  Chicago 

Automotive  Controls  Corp..  Litchfietd 

Schwinn  Bicycle  Co..  Chicago 

Coonrod  Wrecker  4  Crane  Service,  Peofia 

Rock  Island  Railroad.  Peoria 

W.  L.  Waggoner  Trucking  Co..  Madison 

Ottawa  Cartage.  Inc..  Ottawa 

E.  4  L.  Transport  Co..  Bloomington 

International  Great  Lakes  Ship.,  Chicago 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  Downers  Grove 

Spoon  River  Electric  Co-op.  Inc..  Ellisulle 

Commonwealth  Elison  Co..  Schaumburg 

Central  Illinois  Light  Co..  East  Peofia 

Illinois  Power  Co..  Belleville - 

Grant  Western  Steel  Co.,  Chicago 
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Workplac* 


Tarfetad  by 
S.  21S3 


TarnM  by 
OSHA  practices 


H.  A  N.  EquiDfnent.  inc.    Alb«r$ Mo. 

Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Arlington  Hti _ Ho.. 

1st  Calumet  Cit>  Sayings,  Calumet  City No.. 

UIDC  Manajement.  Inc,  Chicago      . No.. 

Chas.  Leuy  Circuljtinj  Co.,  Inc..  Chicago No.. 

Funway.  Inc..  Batavia      No.. 

A.  S  H.  tnjineerinj  Co.,  East  Peoria No.. 

KANSAS 

Rao  Construction  Co.,  Prairie  Village Yes! 

Morton  Building,  inc.,  Healy ,_ Yes' 

L.  A.  KneWer  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Derby Yes^ 

Great  Plains  Construction  Co..  Chanute Yet 

Capital  Electric  Line  Builders,  Mayetta Ye$i 

Pearson  Eicavating.  inc.,  Wichita Ye«' 

James  A.  Heckert  Contractor,  Pittsburg Yei^ 

Binford  Construction  Co.,  Liberal. Yei' 

Clearwater  Excavating,  inc.,  Goddard Yes 

Walters  Construction  Co.,  Concordia Yes' 

M.W.Watson,  Inc..  Topeka Yes' 

R.  A.  Pohl  Construction  Co,,  Inc.,  Overland  P^rk Yes' 

Mid-Central  Constructors,  Colony Yt*' 

Pike  Construction  Co.,  Winfield. Yes: 

Graber's  Plumbing  &  Heating  Division,  Newton Yosi 

C  »  L  Roofing  Co.,  Kansas  City  Yeti 

Baker  Erection  Co.,  Inc.,  Kansas  City VtS' 

Sabine  Steel  t  Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City Yesi 

Steel  Constructors,  Inc.,  Overland  Park  ._ Yes' 

Kansas  City  Structural  Steel  Co  ,  Kansas  Crty.. Yes' 

Iowa  Beet  Processors,  Inc..  Emporia _  _ Yes  i 

Grain  Products,  inc..  Dodge  City  No.. 

Ulysses  Irrigation  Pipe  Co..  Ulysses Yes' 

Chanute  Manufacturing  Co.,  inc.  Chanute Yes' 

Sisco,  inc.,  Goddard No.. 

Erman  Corp..  Inc.,  Kansas  City »... Yes' 

Morrison  Grain  Co.,  inc.,  Salina I... Yes' 

LOUISIANA 

Poplar  Grove  Planting  S  Refining.  Port  Allen, 
Asplundh  Tree  Eioert  Co.,  Norwood. 

Superior  Oil  Co..  Patterson   

Pelican  Well  Service,  Inc..  HKkberry 

Jet  Drillmi  Co..  Inc..  Fnerson 

Banod  Diyis. on-National  Lead.  Bossier  City 

Teledyne  Movable  Offshore,  Inc..  Lafayette 
Sanders  Drilling  Co..  Inc..  Venice 
Barnds  Well  Service.  Inc.,  Thibodauj 
United  Geophysical  Corp.,  Baton  Rouge. 

Hydro  Carbon  Testers,  Inc.,  Cameron 

Baroid  Petroleum  Services,  Cameron 

Sladco,  Inc.,  Morgan  City  

Louisiana  Workover  Service,  Inc..  Thibodaux. 
Gulf  Coast  Drilling  S  Explor.,  Parad's 
Louisiana  Casting  Crew  &  Rental.  Dulac 
Morgan  Portable  Building  Corp..  Lafayette 
Gervais  F.  Favrot  Co..  Inc.,  New  Orleans  . 
F.  Meller  4  Son.  Inc..  Jennings  ... 

Alpha  Construction  Co..  Inc..  Shreveoort 
John  D.  Montziro  Contractors,  inc..  Houma 
Power  Division.  3540-19  Brown,  Westwego 

Borton,  Inc.,  St.  Joseph         

Coastal  Ccntractors,  inc.,  Madisonvlle 
American  Bridge  Division,  U.S.  Steel.  Killona 
Gulf  Engineering  Co..  Inc..  Westwego 
Louisiana  Industrial  Coating,  inc..  Westwego. 
Platform  Coating  Services,  Inc..  Leesviile 
Star  Corrosion  t  Refractory,  Donaldsonviiie 

Voorhees  Rig  Co.,  Amelia    .   

Payne  t  Teller  of  Louisiana.  Inc.,  Baton  Rouge 
Browning-Ferris  Industries  Che.,  Norco 

Riviana  Foods,  Inc.,  Abbeville 

Bodcaw  Co.,  Boyce 

Chicago  Mill  S  Lumber  Co..  Tallulah 
Leesviile  Lumber  Co.,  Leesviile 
Williamette  industries,  Inc  ,  Winnlteld 
Madisonville  Creosote  Works.  Inc.,  MadisonviHe. 
Crownzellerbach  Corp.,  Bogalusa 

Bash  Wyandotte,  Geismar 

Freeport  Chemical  Co.,  Convent 

Cities  Service  Refinery,  Lake  Charles :. 

Tenneco  Oil  Co.,  Chalmette     .   . 

Louisiana  Industries.  Inc.,  Kenner 

Glazer  Steel  i  Aluminum.  Baton  Rouge - 

Avondale  Shipyards.  Inc.,  Amerlia  (fatality    February  1978) 

Port  Fabricators.  Inc..  New  Iberia - 

American  Marine  Corp..  New  Orleans  (fatality:  July  1978) 

Avondale  Shipyard,  Inc..  Main  Yard,  Avondale  (fatality:  August 

1978). 

Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp..  Slidell - 

American  Marine  Corp.,  New  Orleans  (fatality:  October  1978) 

Union  Mechiini  Corp..  River  Ridje .-- 

Berge'on  Industries,  inc..  Braithwaite --- 

Avondale  Shipyards— Harvey  Fabr..  Harvey 

Louisiana  Dock  Co.,  Inc..  Harahan_ - 

Todds  Shipyards  Corp.,  New  Orleans 

SHJ,  Inc.,  Plaquemines 

Ramsey  Scarlett  t  Co.,  Inc..  Baton  Rouee 

Atlantic  t  Gulf  Stevedore.  Inc..  Chalmette 

Lane  Fabricators.  Inc..  New  Orleans -.- 

Gulf  Shlpcleaning  Services.  Inc..  New  Dileans  (fatality:  April 

1978). 

Bulk  Stevedore  Services.  Inc..  Ama 

Gulf  Ship  Cleaning  Services.  Inc..  New  Orleans  (fatality:  October 

1978). 

Sufer  Land  Disposal  Co..  Inc.,  Galliano 

National  Supply  Co..  Amelia.. 

Bovaird  Supply  Co..  Harvey 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Workplace 


Targeted  by 
S.  2153 


Southern  Scrap  Matenai  Co.,  New  Orleans Yes' 

Continental  G'ain  Co..  iVestwe?o "[[  Yes''" 

Public  Gram  Elevator  of  New  Orleans.  New  drleant..m~l""  Yet'" 

Triad  Chemical  Co.,  Inc..  Donaldsonviiie  "  Yet'"' 

TG  t  Y  Stores  Co.,  Store  No.  789,  Monroe '.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Yet'" 

Ray  Gibbins  Certified  Welders.  Myrtle  Grove '.,  Yes''" 

Marsh  Buggies.  Inc..  Harrero No.."' 

Sub- Sea  International,  Inc.,  Houma "'""  Vet'T 

Martech  International.  Inc.,  Morgan  City '.'.'..'.......  Yes' 


MAINE 

Cives  Construction  Co..  Jay Yes'. 

Commercial  Welding  Co.,  Yarmouth """"!"!  Yes'"! 

Potato  Services.  Inc.,  Presque  Isle    '  Yes' 

W.  8.  Pinkham.  Inc..  Fort  Kent      '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Yes'" 

Great  Northern  Paoer.  Miiiinocket Yes*' 

Dead  River  Co.— Timberiands.  Kingman Yes'! 


Sherman  Lumber  Co..  Sherman  Station 
Antonio  Levesque  4  Sons.  inc..  Ashland. 

Great  Northern  Paper.  Miilinocket 

J.  A.  Thorston,  Co..  Inc..  Mexico 

Maine  Woods  Products  Corp.,  Steep  Falls 
Scott  Paper  Co.— Northeast.  Skowhegan., 

St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  Bucksport 

Tibbetts  Industries,  inc..  Camden. 


Yes'. 
Vet'. 
No... 
Yet'. 
Yet  I. 
Yet'. 
Yes'. 
No... 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Turner  Construction  Co..  Boston    Yes*.. 

Bristol  Steel  Erectors,  Inc.,  North  Grafton ". .'  Yes ' 

Ste-ling  Pile  Fabrics  Corp..  Fail  River Yes  '" 

Cranston  Print  Works  Co.,  Webster. Yes'.. 

General  Tire  4  Rubber  Co.,  Lawrence ..I    No.."! 

Lesno*  Manufacturing  Co.,  Easlhampton. Yes"'.. 

Stanwood  Draoery  Co.,  Inc..  Boston     No 

Deerfieid  Specialty  Paoer,  inc..  North  Adams Yet'!! 

Eastern  Industrial  Oil  Division.  Saugus Yet'" 

Creese  4  Cook  Co..  Dan  vers. Yes  '.. 

Foster  Masonry  Products.  Inc..  Acton No 

HBA  Cast  Products  Co.,  Inc..  Springfield Yes  '.. 

Vulcan  Co..  Inc..  Hmgham Yet  '.. 

Parker  Manufacturing  Co..  Worcester Yes'.. 

Combustion  Equipment  Associates.  East  Bridgewater Yes' 

Bird  4  Son,  Inc.,  Walooie ...  Yet' 

General  Electric  Co..  Pittsfieid No 

General  Dynamics  Qumcy  Shiobuildmg.  Quincy Yes'.' 

Foster  Grant  Corp..  Div.  of  American.  Leominster      .      .      Yes' 

Plymouth  4  Brockton  St.  Rai..  Plymouth  (fatality    June  1978)  Yes' 

Plymouth  4  Brockton  St.  Rai..  Plymouth  (fatality   July  1978) Yes'.. 

Leonard  L.  Shankman  Co..  Lawrence Yes  '.. 

Harvard  University.  Cambridge. No 


MISSISSIPPI 

Placid  Oil  Co..  Vossberg No.... 

Carothers  4  Carothers  Construction.  Greenwood Yes'.. 

Southern  Industries  Builders.  Greenville Yes'.. 

Steelcraft  Corp.,  Acker  man Vet'.. 

Sunshine  Mills,  inc..  Tupelo Yet '.. 

Sydney  L.  Smith  DBA  Sydney  Smith.  Bentonia Yes'.. 

Koppers  Co.,  inc.  — Bay  Spring,  Bay  SpnngS- Y«S '.. 

Leaf  River  Forest  Products,  Inc.,  New  Augusta Yes '.. 

Koppers  Co.,  Inc..  Forest  Products.  Tie  Plant No 

International  Paper  Co..  Moss  Point  No 

Consolidated  Packaging.  Inc..  Houston Yet'.. 

Interior  Packaging  Co.,  inc..  Pearl No 

Hercules  Inc..  Hattiesburg. .  Yet' 

Dale  Polk  4  Son,  Inc..  Natchez No.... 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Division,  Pascagoula,  (fatality    May  1978). . .  Yes  '.. 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Pascagoula  (fatality    October  1978).  Yes  '  . 

Dunn  Paper  Co   Wiggins  Mill,  Wiggins No.... 

State  Neon  Co..  inc..  Pascagoula No 

Federal  Compress  4  Warehouse  Co..  Cleveland No 

Interstate  Merchandise  Warehouse,  Meridian Yet '.. 

Mississippi  Power  4  Light  Co.,  Jackson   No 

Broadacres.  Inc..  DBA  Traveler  T..  Hattiesburg Yes'.. 

Holly  Springs  Electric  Co..  Hcliy  Springs Yet'.. 

Shoney's  Big  Boy.  Inc..  Hattiesburg ¥•$'.. 

MISSOURI 

The  Shade  Tree  Service  Co.,  Fenton Yet'.. 

Charter  Development  Co..  Eureka _ Yet*.. 

Grand  Builders,  inc  ,  Malta  Bend __ Yet'.. 

8.  4  K.  Construction  Co.,  inc.,  Foristell Yet'.. 

Loos  4  Hoffmeister  Construction  Co..  Jackson Yet'.. 

Potashnick  Construction.  Inc..  Florissant Yet'.. 

Freesen.  inc..  Pans Yet'.. 

Don  Maggi,  Inc..  Cabooi.. Yet'.. 

Capital  Electric  Line  Builders,  Sedalia -  Yes'.. 

Daniels  International,  Inc,  Fulton Yes'.. 

O'Oell  Boiler  Repair  Co.,  North  Kansas  City Yet'.. 

North  Kansas  City  Electric  Co.,  North  Kansas  City Yet'.. 

Sachs  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis _ Yet'.. 

A.  Zahner  Sheet  Metal  Co.,  Weston Yet'.. 

Dim  Red-E-Mix.  Inc..  Osage  Beach Yet'.. 

Big  Boy  Steel  Erectors.  St.  Clair... Yet'.. 

Vicon  Corp.  Cannon  Dam.  Center Yes'.. 

Busen  4  Latta.  Springfield Yes'.. 

M8PSL.  Inc.,  Rockport _ Yes'.. 

Desert  Gold  Feed  Co.,  Libert Yes'.. 

FIbron  Corp..  St.  Louis Yes'.. 

Crown  Zellerback  Gaylord  Cont..  St.  Louis No... 

Owens  Corning  Fiberglass,  North  Kansas  City. Yes'.. 

Vonder  Hear  Concrete  Co..  Maryland  Heights -  No 

Armco  Steel  Corp..  Kansas  City No 
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St.  Joe  Leaf  Co..  Smelting  D..  Hcrcuianeum Yes  i. 

Aiumax  Foils,  Inc..  St,  Louis Yet' 

Stahl  Speciality  Co..  Kingsville Yet'". 

Prier  Brass  Manufacturing  Co..  Kansas  City Yet'. 

Summit  Structural  Steel.  Inc..  Lees  Summit No... 

Tubular  Steel.  Inc..  Hazelwood.. Yet'! 

General  Motors  Assembly  Division.  Kansas  City Yet'. 

Geneial  Motors  Assembly  Division.  St.  Louis No 

MFA  Grain  Division  Soy  Bean.  Louisiana Yet'. 

St.  Louis  Terminals  Corp..  St.  Louis Vet'! 

Kansas  City  Power  4  Light  Co..  Kansas  City Yes'! 

Union  Electric  Co-Des  Peres  Oi..  Bailwin Yet'. 

Missouri  Power  4  Light  Co..  Vandalia _ Yet'!! 

Community  Rehabilitation  Center.  Columbia Yes'., 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Cairo-Slkes.  Sikeston _ Vet'.. 

Jasper  Farmers  Exchange,  inc.,  Jasper No 

Producers  Grain  Co..  Walker Yet' 

Stewar' Nattinger.  Inc.,  Robersvilie..   Vet'" 

B.  4  D.  Salvage  Co..  St.  Peters  No 

R.  A.  long  DBA  Fine  Arts  Sign  Co.,  Kansas  City... No..!. 

White  Advertising  international,  Kansas  City No 

NEBRASKA 


Lemmerman  Farms,  inc..  Palmer  No.... 

A.  A  S,  Construction  Co.,  Inc..  Harrisburg No.. 

Maury  Corp.,  Geneva        .... Yet'. 

Knox  Construction,  inc.,  Lexington _.  Yet'.. 

National  Industrial  Construction.  Sutherland. Yet' 

Hiter  Construction  Co.,  Superior  Yet' 

Allied  Mills,  inc.,  Cozad..    _ No... 

Allied  Chemical  Corn.,  Beiievue No..!! 

Holdredje  Cooperative  Equity  E.,  Elm  (jreek... !!..!!!  No.!!! 

Chicago  Lumber  Co.,  Grand  island No 

Lutheran  Medical  Center,  Omatia No..! 


Gray  4  Fear  Construction  Co.,  inc..  Buck  Town. _ Yet '. 

P  4  A  Construction,  inc.,  Keansburg Yes'. 

J.  E.  Brenneman  Co.,  Bridgeport.  . .  . Yes  '. 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


No. 

Nc. 

No. 

No. 

Vet. 

Yet. 

Vet. 

Vet. 

Vet. 

Vet. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

Yet. 

Yet. 

Yet. 

Yet. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Frank  W.  Whitcomb  Construction.  Walpole Yet'.... 

Skyline  Roofing  &  Sheet  Metal,  Newington Yet' 

Laconia  Shoe  Co..  Inc.,  Laconia     Yet' 

Concrete  Systems,  Inc.,  Hudson... _ No ! 

Rockwell  International  Draper.,  Campion Yet'..". 

NEW  JERSEY 

Liberty-Westcon  Joint  Venture.  Salem. Yes' _.  Yes. 

J.  Trofe  4  Sons.  Inc.,  Bridgeport  ... Yes  i Yes. 

Aryid  N.  Myhre  Building  Construction.  Vernon _.  Yes' Yes. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
Yet. 


Yet. 
Yes. 

„  Yes. 

Monarch  Bo'ler  Construction  Co.,  Bridgeport Yes' _.  Yes, 

fnnronmenlal  Systems,  Lyndhurst Yes'.. 

lAlper  Co.,  Camden        _  .  .  Yet' 

Raloh  Cornell  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Pedricktown Vet'!! 

Gem  Steel  Erectors,  inc..  Linden  _ Yes'.. 

Robert  T.  Wmnnger,  inc.,  Paulsboro Yes  '.. 

Westside  Erectors  4  Engineers.  Sklllman Yes'.. 

E;sei  Fibre  Mills,  :r,t.,  Lyndhurst Yet' 

Bell  Container  Corn,  East  Rutherford _ Yes'' 

Paniasote  Co,  01  New  York,  Passaic Yet'.. 

Tenneco  Chemicals,  Inc.,  Fords No 

E.  I.  Oupont  Denemours,  Inc.,  Deepwater  (fatality:  September    No 

1978). 
E.  I.  Dupont  Denemours  4  Co.,  Inc.  Deepwater  (lalaiity    August     No 

1978). 

E.  I.  Dupont  Denemours  4  Co.,  Inc.,  Carneys  Point No 

Interpace  Corp.,  Flajtown     No 

Hunterdon  Concrete,  Fleminglon.      ,.    ,       ...  No 

U.S.  Metals  Refining  Co.,  Carteret  (lataiity    May  1978)  Yes"' 

U.S.  Metals  Relmmg  Co.,  Carteret  (lataiity:  November  19>8) Yes'.. 

Aluminum  Shapes.  Inc.,  Delair Yes' 

Okonite  Co.,  Paterson Vet' 

Okonite  Co.,  Passaic. _ !!!!!!!!!!!  Yet'!! 

Hoeganaes  Corp.,  RIverton Yet'.. 

Ideal  Aluminum  Products  Co..  Bayonne.. !..!!.!  No 

Dusenbery  Engineering  Co.,  Inc,  Morrlstown Yet' 

Pilot  Metal, Fabricator,  inc.,  Hawthorne    No 


Yes. 

Yet. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yet. 

Vet. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Alilen-Ask  industrial  Maintenance,  Perth  Amboy Yet' Yet, 

Westlnghouse  Elevator  Co.,  Jersey  City  No 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Hoboken Yet' 

Suffolk  Marine  Constructors  West  New  York.- Yes'  .' 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bayonne Yet'... 

Waste  Technology  Enterprise.  Lakewood No I 

"ed  Star  Express  Lines,  Ncrth  Bergen       ..  Yet' 

Bowsteel  Corp.,  Hamsiey.  Edison.. Yet'. 

Seaiand  Service,  inc.  Port  Elizabeth  Yes' 

Interstate  Motor  Freight  System.  Carlstadt Yes'  ." 

FSE  4G,  Belle-Meade No 

J.  Fihberto  Sanitation,  Inc,  Chester Yet'  . 

Clemenle  Transit  Mix   Inc.,  Deepwater  .  .  ..  "  Yes' 

Korvettes  Department  Stores,  inc.,  Bayonne  "   Yes' 

Advance  InJustriai  Security,  inc.  Union  Beach    .  No 

St.  Joseph  High  School.  Metuchen  No 


No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
.  Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


NEW  YORK 

Cohn  Farms,  Sodus...  No 

Apple  Acres.  La  Fayette Yes"'"' 

W.  J.  Barney  Corp.,  New  York Yes' 

Leland  Durkee  Carpenter,  Contractor.  Avon Yet' 

HiRgins  Erectors  4  Haulers.  Inc.,  Tonawandi Yes'.. 

C  M  H  Co.,  inc.,  Hamburg Yes'.. 

S,  7ara  4  Sons  Contracting  Co.,  Jericho Yes' 

Edward  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Jr..  Associates,  New  York..- Yes' 

L.  W.  Crosscut,  Clymer Yes' 

S,  J.  Groves  4  Sons  Co.,  Avon Vet' 

Union  Boiler  Co.,  Tonawanda Yet'"' 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yet. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Workplace 


Tarteted  by 
S.  2153 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


Broome  Industrial  Painting  (k).,  Canaan                                       va>i  w_ 

G  4  S  Electric  Co..  New  York.  iSi i?" 


Yes'. 


Vet. 


All  Weather  Roofing  Co,,  Inc.,  Cheektowaia v«l wS" 

H.  Mem  4  Sons,  inc.  Garden  City  iS' ¥« 

Modern  Sheet  Metal  Supply  Co.,  New  York       Vm> JS" 

Clifton  Steel  Corp.,  Eimira.    .  yZ, {2" 

Walsh  Construction  Co.  Oswego  (fatality:  March"  1978) Yea' Vm 

Walsh  Construction  Co,,  Oswego(fataiity:  December  lUi) Yes' Y~ 

Southern  Tier  [lectors,  Inc.,  Clean  v^i Itt 

Northern  Demolition,  inc,  Hudson  v^t 

Marion  Foods— Williamson  Plant,  Williamson Vmi' 

Evans  Mills  Agwav.  Inr  ,  Evans  Mills  Vni 

Miller  Brewing  Co..  Fulton  igT 

Potter  Lumber  Co.,  inc,  Allegnay 5L" 

F.  R.  Stair,  inc.,  Owejo  '.1 iz 

F.  N.  Burt  Co.,  Inc,  Oneonta IIIIIIIII" ~ 

A,  B.  Cowles  Co..  Perkmsville 


Yes. 
.  Yes. 
-Vet. 
.  Noi 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 

-- Y«.  .:;::::  ST' 


General  Eiectnc  Co.,  Watertord „ 

Spaulding  Fibre  Co.,  Inc.  Tonawanda. .Ill     "  Vet'"" 

Astro  Ready- Mi,  Inc.,  Westbury '...'."'.'.'.  V« '"" 

Carborundum  Co.,  Electro  Mneral.  Niajera'Falls" " Yes'" 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Lackawanna   (fatally    July  1978)  Yes' 


-  Yos' No. 


Vet'. 
Yes'. 
No... 
Yos>. 
No.... 
Yot  I.. 
Vosi.. 
Yos'.. 
Yos  I., 


Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Lackawanna  (latahly    Nov.  21,  1978) 
Behtlehem  Steel  Corp  ,  Lackawanna,  (fatality    Nov   14   1978) 
Crucible,  Speciiaity  Metals  Divsion,  Syracuse 
Roth  Bor  s  Smelting  Corp.,  East  Syracuse 

Albany  Steel  4  lion  Supply  Co.,  Menands         

Hamilton  Tank  4  Metal  Works,  inc .  New  York"  "" 

Welmetco,  Ltd,,  Melville '" 

General  Electiic  Co.,  Schenectady.llllllll*"ll_ 

Otis  Elevator  Co..  Yonkers '."'.'.'.'.'.... 

Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Carbon  Products,'Niagar'a" Falls' 

General  Electric  Co.,  Hudson  Fails  21"" 

Chevrolet  Motor  D>vision,  Buffalo,  Buffalo  ~"'  jjj"" 

Sealiam  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  New  York        '  Yos  • 

Taylor  instrument  Co.,  Div.  of  SY.  Henrietta   " No 

Donno  Co..  Inc.,  Port  Washington. ..I""." '  Vos> 

M.  Fortunoff  of  Westbury  Corp.,  Garden  City" ' '"  Yes  ' 

Lipsett  Steel  Products,  inc,  New  York  Yet' 

John  W.  McGrath  Corp..  New  York  Wos'' 

New  York  Telephone  Co.,  New  York No    ' 

New  York  Telephone  Co..  Armonk    ..  .      H Ves"'" 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Co..  Hoosick "."  No    " 

Consolidated  Edison  Co..  New  York  Mo'"" 

New  York  State  Electric  4  Gas  Co..  Endicott.'.".".' "" Vos"'" 

Armor  Elevator  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York Yos'" 

J  4  M  Distilbuting  Co.,  Inc..  Buffalo..       Yos'" 

Waldorf  Astoria  Corp..  New  York !!I!I""I-! No    " 

Calspan  Corp.,  Cheektowaga. . '..'..'.'.'.'.  Vos'" 

Kinney  System  Inc.,  Cost  Center,  New  toik....'..'...'..'. Yos'' 

Buffalo  General  Hospital.  Buffalo. Ho 

Maimonides  Medical  Cenlei.  New  York    Yot'' 

New  York  Hospital.  White  Plains .'.'..'. Vot'" 

Gruy  Management  Service  Co.,  Auburn .'"'.  No..!!. 


.  No. 
.  Yet. 
.  Yet. 
.  Yes. 
.  Yes. 
.  Vos. 
.  Vos. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Vot. 
.  Vot. 
.  Yoi 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Vol. 
.  No. 
.  No. 
.  Nol 

Vos. 

Yos. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


.No. 
.Mo. 

No. 

Nol 

No. 

No. 

No. 


Perkins  Drilling,  inc.  Soulhington  (fatality  July  1978)  Yet' 

Johnson  Drilling  Co..  Warsaw yet' 

Perkins  Drilling,  Inc.,  McConnelsville Yot' 

Rib  Construction  Corp..  Sleubenville Vet'  ' 

Southern  Ohio  Buildings  System.  Dayton '.'.'.'.'.'....'.  Vet'' 

Peterson  Construction  Co..  Wapakoneta ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'.  Vot'    " 

Mackinnon-Parker,  Inc..  Napoleon !!!I!!"!I!!'!'  Yet'"" 

Rudolph-Libbe  Co..  Toledo  .!.!!!I!I!!!"!!!!  Vet'" 

Bank  Building  Corp..  Columbus '...'.'.'.. Yet'    " 

Herman  Bros.,  inc.  Holland !.!!!!!  Yot'!!! 

John  R.  Jurgensen  Co.,  Batavia Yet' 

Paul  E.  Bleile  Co..  Lodi        ["'_[  Yet'"' 

Contractors  Service  Co.,  Inc..  Batavia..  .  Yet' 

W.  G   Lockhart  Construction  Co.,  Stow  (fatality  May  i978J  „        "  Yet' 

W.  G.  Lockhart  Construction  Co..  Stow  (fatality  June  1978) Yes' 

Marshuda  Corp..  St.  Clairsville. Ymj 

Oberle-Jordre  Co..  Inc.  New  Richmond '.'.'..'.  Vot'!!!! 

Dunbar  Mechanical.  Inc.  Oregon Yes' 

R.  E.  Fursh°e  Co..  Inc.  Lockland !!!!!!!"!!!!  Vet' 

Shiloh  Tank  4  Erection  Co..  Toledo -     ---  ^^^ 

Stering  Plate  Glass  4  Paint  Co..  Toleth) !!!!!!  Yot'!!l. 

Osborne  Bros..  Complete  Tree.  Mentor .'.  Vot '...', 

Wrerkinc  Corp.,  of  Ameiica.  Philo _[  Yot'!!!! 

Canton  Erectors,  inc.,  Canton. ,_ I....'.'.  Yot' "!! 

IVS  Hydro  Inc.,  Beipre " ."  Yet '!!!! 

Carnation  Co.  Division.  Sebring Yet '!'! 

Esther  Price  Candies  Corp.,  Dayton "  No..'.'.'! 

Lake  Shore  Industries.  Toledo Yet '..,. 

Gaiehouse  Lumber  Co..  Doylestown No 

Albert  Kenker  Box  Co..  CIncinna'i.    No 

The  Toronto  Paperboard  Co..  Inc..  Toronto Yes' 

Container  Corp.  of  America,  Blue  Ash Yes'.. 

Westvaco  Corp.,  Cleveland  No..'... 

United  Color  Press  of  Dayton,  Inr:.,  Dayton Yet ' 

Art  Gravure  of  Ohio  Corp..  Cleveland Vet ' 

Monsanto  Co.  Port  Plastics.  Addyston No 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.  Avon  Lake,  Avon  Lake No 

Plasti-Kote  Co.  Inc.,  Medina Yet' 

Austin  Power  Co  ,  McArthur No 

Buckeye  Rubber  Products,  inc.,  lime Yet'" 

American  Can  Co.-Brookside.  Cleveland Yet' 

Weatherchem  Corp..  Twinsbur  J. Yot ' 

General  Clay  Products  Corp..  Nelsonvllle Yet' 

United  States  Ceramic  Tile  Co..  Ea«t  Sparta Vos' 

Hartville  Block  4  Supply.  Inc.,  Harfville No , 

Fostoria  Concrete  Products.  Inc.,  Fostoria No 

National  Cement  Produrts  Co.,  Toledo Yes' 

Price  Bros.  Co.,  Massillon  Vet' 

Youngslown  Sheet  4  Tube  Co.,  Youngstown  (fatality  March  1978). .  Yet' 

Republic  Steel  Corp  ,  Cleveland Yet' 


No. 


11690 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


May  19,  1980 


Maij  19,  1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


11691 


11690 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


May  19,  1980 


Maij  19,  1980 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


11691 


Workplaca 


Tartetad  by 
5.2153 


Tarjeled  by 
OSHA  practices 


United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Youngstown  (fatality  February  1978) 

Youngslown  Sheet  &  Tube  Co  .  Youngstown  (fatality  September 

1978)..   

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp..  Cleveland 

United  States  Steel  Corp..  Youngstown  (fatality  June  1978). 

(ronton  Coke  Corp..  I  ronton 

Ohio  Ferro-Alloy  Corp.,  Philo.    .    

Wheeling  PrttsDur?h  Steel  Corp  .  Sfeubenville 

AngHI  Nail  S  Chaplet  Co.,  Cleveland 

Babcock-Wilcox  Co..  Alliance 

Nikoof  Oayton  Division  of  NBCO.  Dayton 

Quality  Castings  Co.,  Orrville 

Oayton  Malleable  Inc..  Columbus i. 

Girard  Machinery  Sales  Corp.,  Girard. t 

Pittsburgh  Canfield  Corp.,  Canfield .; 

Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland , 

Whirlpool  Corp.  Findlay,  Fmdlay 

The  Kirby  Co.  Division.  Cleveland... 

Gould  I  nc.  Ocean  System .  Cleveland.. 

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Metal  Stamp,  Walton  Hills  (fatality  September 

1978) .  

Ford  Motor  Co.,  Walton  Hills  (fatality  March  1978). 

Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  Toledo 

Propane  Transport.  Inc  ,  Batavia 

Keen  Transport.  Inc.,  Hudson     

Wellsville  Terminal  Co.,  Wellsville..  

Cleveland  Electric  Illumination,  Eastlalie 

Cleveland  Electric  llluminatinj.  Broadview  Hb. 

Columbus  &  Southern  Ohio  Ele.,  Chillicotht 

Burger  Iron  Co.- Steel  Serv.   Mogadore. ...; 

Ken  Miller  Supply,  Inc.,  Wooster 

Consolidated  Fibers.  Inc..  Cincinnati 

Metal  Shredders.  Inc.,  West  Carrollton 

Milk  Marketing,  Inc.,  Cincinnati... 

Almac  Plastics  of  Ohio,  Inc.,  Akron 

Chemline  Corp..  Lisbon 

May  Co..  Parma. 

Spring  Grove  Cemetery.  Cincinnati 

Herron  Testing  Laboratory   Inc.,  Solon 

General  Electric  Service  Co..  Cincinnati    

Colerain  Youth  Service  Bureau,  Cincinnati... 


No. 


Yei'.... 
Yes'.... 

No 

Yes'.... 
Yes".... 

No 

Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'_.. 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
No 

Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 

No 

Yes'.... 
Yes'  ... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'.... 
Yes'  ... 

No 

Yes'  ... 
Yes'.... 

No 

Yes'.... 

No 

No 

No 

No 

No 


No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 
.  No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Ha 

No. 

No. 

Na 

No. 


-(-- 


OKLAHOMA 

Pride  Feeder.  Adams 

Kewanee  Industries,  Inr.,  Temple 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Binger   . 

Big  Chief  Drilling  Co..  Inc..  Washington..., 

Big  Chief  Drilling  Co,,  Inc..  Chickasha ^ 

Sharp  Dfilling  Co.,  Inc..  Sayre j. 

Big  Chief  Drilling  Co..  Burns  Rat i. 

Sage  Drilling  Co..  Inc..  Rosston u 

L  Offland  Brothers  Co..  Elk  City ..J 

Service  Drilling  Co..  Keyes U 

Nicor  Drilling  Co..  Inc..  Chickasha 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Okmulgee 

Steelmon  Construction  Co,,  Shawnee 

Tulsa  Paving  Co..  Tulsa.    .     . 

Farrar  Tank  Truck  t  Construction,  El  Reno 

Northwest  Plumbing  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 

Combustion  Engineering,  Inc.,  Oologam. 

Mac  Signs,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City .  , 

Metro  Electric  Co.  of  Oklahoma.  Tulsa 

Brownlee  Construction  Co.,  Oklahoma  City 

Derr-Mc  Caslin  Steel  Erei:t  Co..  Oklahoma  City 

Retail  Builders,  Inc.,  Tuttle  .. 

Mao  22,  Block  119.  Pole  9.  Comanche 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville 

Thomas  Concrete  Products.  Oklahoma  City Yes'. 

Armco.  Inc.,  Sand  Springs.. .4 

General  Steel  Fab..  Inc..  Tulsa X Yes' 

Western  Supply  Division,  Tulsa u Yes' 

Halliburton  Services,  Duncan Yes' 

Maloney  Crawford  Corp.,  Tulsi. - Yes' 

Crane  Carrier  Co..  Tulsa Yes  ' 

American  Transfer  &  Storage.  Tulsa j No.. 

T  G  »  Y  Stores  Co.,  Inc..  Edmond. J. Yes' 

Harmon  Electric  Association.  Granite Yes' 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  Arkoma No.. 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Oklahoma  City Yes' 

Humphrey  Implement  Co.,  Nash Yes' 

Union  Equity  Co-operative  Exchange,  Enid No.. 

Fitch  Industrial  t  Welding  Supply,  Lawton Yes ' 

Oklahoma  Tile  Co.,  Inc..  Oklahoma  City Yes' 

Alexander  Block  &  Building  Materials,  Attoo Yes' 

Kelly  Moore  Paint  Co.,  Inc,  Broken  Arrow Yes' 

Eckhardt  Motors.  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City No.. 


No. 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No. 
Yes 
No 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


PENNSyLVANIA 

Oxford  Royal  Mushroom  Products,  London  Grove Yes' 

Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Philadelphia Yes' 

K.  W,  Reese,  Inc.,  Oibisonia No 

Bendix  United  Geoohysical  Corp..  Ursina No 

H.  8.  Alexander  &  Son.  Lock  Haven Ye$» 

PKe  Construction  Corp.,  Nesquehoning Yes' 

Michael  G.  Jabia.  Jr..  Inc..  Mount  Penn Yes»... 

Hardner  Doyle  Co..  Franklin Yes' 

Oox  Plank  of  Northeast  Pennsylvania,  New  Bethlehem Yes' Yes. 

R.  S.  Noonan.  Inc.,  York Yes» Yes. 

New  Enterprise  Stone  &  Lime,  Inc.,  BedtortJ Yes' Yes. 

Hemp  Bros.,  Inc.,  Womelsdorf Yes' _.  Yes. 

G.  A.  t  f.  C.  Wagman.  Inc.,  Tinicum Yes' Yes. 

Harona  Construction  Co..  Colmar Yes' Yes. 

Johnston  Construction  Co.,  Morgantown Yes' Yes. 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  Philadelphia Yes» Yes. 

D.  t  C.  Spinosa  Co..  Mountain  Top Yes» Yes. 

Beaver  t  Casey.  Inc..  Horsham       Yes' Yes. 

Olympic  Sand  Blasting  &  Paint,  Mechanicsburg Yes' Yes. 

General  Electrical  Service.  Hershey Yes' Yes. 

See  footnotps  at  end  of  table. 


Workplace 


Targeted  by 
S.  2153 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


Yes'.... 

Yes'... 

- Yes'.... 

Yes'.... 

Yes'... 

Yes'... 

Yes'... 

Yes'... 

Yes'... 

Yes'... 

No 

No 

Yes'... 

Yes'... 

No 

No 

No... 

No 

No 

Yes< 


John  F.  McCarthy.  Inc.,  Philadelphia 

Scheler  4  Shitflett  Masonry,  Mount  Penn 

John  C.  McGinn  Construction,  Mount  Penn 

Roolcralt.  Inc..  Berwick 

John  W.  Caldwell  Corp.,  Philadelphia '..'.'.". 

Be'lin  Steel  Construction  Co,.  Reading 

K  4  M  Erection.  Inc..  McMurray     

Anio  Const'uction  Co..  Inc..  Pittsburgh 

Reiling  Manufacturing  Co..  Pittsburgh    .  . 

Welch  Foods.  Inc..  North  East. 

Peg  Tails  Co..  Inc..  Hazleton 

Shelly  i  Fenstermacher.  Bally 

Pennsylvania  House.  Lewisburg 

Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh 

Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  Philadelphia 

Air  Products  &  Chemicals,  Emmaus 

8P  Oil.  Inc.,  Trainer 

E.  I.  du  Pon'  de  Nemours  &  Co..  Fihiladelphia 

Firestone  Tire  S  Rubber  Co..  Pottstown. 

Industrial  Elastomers.  Inc..  Monaca 

Delvco  Industries.  Inc..  Ivyland     Yes' 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  East  Pittsburfh "  No 

PPG  Indust  les.  Inc.,  Mount  Holly  Springs No.. 

R.  L.  Aim.nerman  Co..  Clearfield No.. 

Freeoort  Brack  Co.,  Creighton Yes'. 

Westinghouse  Electric,  Derry    Yes'! 

E.  DeVecchis  &  Sons.  Inc.  State  College No.." 

Fizzano  Bros..  Inc..  Trevose. . Yes'. 

SGL  Abrasives,  Inc..  Carlisle Yes'' 

United  States  Steel  Corp  ,  Fairless  Hills. No.., 

Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp,,  Pittsburgh Yes  ' 

Armco,  Inc.,  Ambridge No... 

Midland  Ross  Corp.  National  Co.,  Sharon Yes  ' 

Blaw-Kncx,  Pittsburgh  Rolls  Division,  Pittsburgh Yes' 

St.  Joe  Zinc  Co.,  Monaca Yes  ' 

Cerro-Metal  Products,  Bellefonte Yes' 

Hart  Metal,  Inc.,  Tamaqua No... 

Steeico,  Sinking  Spring Yes  ' 

Bigbee  Steel  4  Tank  Co.,  Manheim No... 

Bud  Co..  Philadelphia Yes', 

Anvil  Products,  Inc.,  Allison  Park Yes' 

Sonoco  Products  Co..  Milton No... 

American  Electronic  Lab.,  Lansdale No... 

Greenville  Steel  Car  Co.,  Greenville Yes  '. 

Savage,  Inc.,  Hamburg No... 

United  Parcel  Service,  Pittsburgh. Yes' 

Smith  Trucking  Service,  Chester No... 

Interstate  4  Ocean  Transport.  Philadelphia. Yes' 

Fulton  County  Radio  Station,  Inc..  McConnellsburg No... 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co.,  Danville No... 

Pennsylvania  Power  4  Light  Co.,  York  Haven No... 

West  Penn  Power,  Pittsburgh No.., 

Metropolitan  Edison  Co..  Portland Yes'. 

Foster  F.  Wineland,  Inc,  Martinsburg. Yes', 

Manpower,  Inc..  Erie No... 

Berco  Crane  Service,  Sinking  Spring No... 

Firestone  Equipment  Repair,  Pittsburgh No... 


Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ye*. 

Ye«. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Eastern  Construction  Co.,  Providence Yes' No. 

Campanella  Corp.  4  Capaldi  Bros..  Block  Island Yes' Yes. 

Carroll  Products.  Inc,  Wood  River  Junction.. No No. 

Peterson  Puntan.  Inc.  Cumberland  Hill Yes  ' No. 

Saylesville  Warehouse,  Inc.,  Lincoln No No. 

TEXAS 

Southwest  Feedyards.  Inc.,  Hereford Yes' 

Friona  Feed  Yard  Division,  Fnona Yes' 

Deleon  Peanut  Co.,  DeLeon Yes' 

Asplundh  Tree  Expert  Co.,  Bedford Yes' 

McCoy  Tree  Surjery,  Dayton Yes' 

Pitcock.  Inc.,  Palo  Pmto. No 

Mobil  Oil  Corp..  Denver  City No 

Warren  Petroleum  Co..  McLean No 

0.  B.  Drilling  Corp.,  Giddings _ _ Yes'.... 

Pool  Well  Servicing  Co..  Gonzales. Yes' 

Southland  Drilling  Co.  Rif,  San  Ygnacio Yes' 

Cmto  Dnlling  Co..  Big  Wells _ Yes'.... 

Faith  Orillina  Co..  Vidor     Yes'.... 

The  Ard  Dnllint  Co.,  Sheffield No 

Pate,  Inc,  Crowley Yes'.... 

Robco  Well  Servicinj  Co..  Sundown Yes' 

Helmerich  4  Payne  International.  Allison No 

Verna  Drilling  Co.,  Rig  No.  9.  Whiteface Yes'.... 

Justiss  Mears  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  Marshall. Yes' 

Brownie  Drilling  Co..  Inc.,  Deweyville Yes' 

Halliburton  Services.  Ozona Yes' 

C.  0.  Spencer  Welding  Construction.  Pandale Yes' 

Galloway  Casing  Pulling,  Inc.,  Breckenridge Yes' 

Schaefer  Well  Service,  Inc.,  Bloomington. Yes' 

B.  4  W.  Well  Spruce.  Inc.,  Mont  Belview Yes'.... 

All  State  Pipe  Testers,  Inc..  Liberty Yes'... 

Dresser  Atlas,  Pearland No 

Welltech,  Inc..  Mid-continent  Division,  Canadian No 

Jerry  Legard  Well  Service,  Inc.,  Seminole Yes  ' 

Sharp  Drilling  Co.,  Fort  Stockton No 

Devonian  Well  Servicing,  Inc.,  Kermit _.  Yes  '... 

D.  C.  Well  Service,  Inc.,  Sundown Yes  "... 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.  Nat.,  Goldsmith No 

Ruthco.  Inc.,  Denver  City. Yes  ' 

Thomas  S.  Byrne.  Inc.,  D?llas Yes  '... 

Associated  Erectors  Co.,  Inc..  Fort  Worth Yes'... 

Industrial  Civil  Division  of  Brown,  Houston Yes' 

Borton.  Inc.  Petersburg  Yes' 

J.  W.  Bateson  Co..  Inc,  San  Antonio Yes' 

H.  A.  Lott,  Inc..  Houston YtS«.... 


No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ve*. 


Workplace 


Targeted  by 
S.  2153 


Targeted  by 
OSHA  practices 


H.  B.  Zachry  Co.,  Dallas  (fatality  May  1978) Yes' Yes. 

Donald  D.  Ferguson,  Inc,  Harlingen Y»s' Yes. 

Spaw  Glass,  Inc.,  Anahuac Yes' Yes! 

Spaw  Glass.  Inc,  Houston Yes' Yes! 

Reece  Albert.  Inc.,  San  Angelo Yes'..!.I Yes! 

Brown  4  Root.  Inc.,  Highway  Heavy,  Sugar  land Yes'.!! !  Yes! 

Dahlstrom  Corp.,  Hillsboro Yes' Yes 

H.  B.  Zachry  Co.,  Dallas  (fatality  December  1978) Yes'!!!.!!!!!  Yes! 

Stripe  A  Zone,  Grand  Prairie Yes'!.!..!!      Yes! 

J.  Lee  Milligan,  Inc,  Amarillo _ Yes  '!!!!!!!!     Yes! 

Half  Case  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Dallas Yes> Yes 

J.  D  Abrams,  Inc.,  Dallas Yes >!!!!!!!      Yes! 

Florida  Construction  Co.,  Beaumont Yes  1!"! Yes! 

A.  K.  Gillis  4  Sons,  Inc.,  Alba !!!.  Yes'!!!! Yes! 

Sacc,  Inc.  Lott... !.  Yes '!!!!!!!!    Yes! 

Temple  Associates  Power  Line,  Hearne Yes  '!!"'!"      Yes! 

H.  C.  Price  Co.  Pipe  Line  Division,  Galveston !!!.  Yes  '!" Yes! 

Weatherall  Construction  Co.,  Arlington Yes  '!!! Yes! 

Chapman  Construction  Co.,  Inc,  Markham !...  Yes  >!!!!!!!!    Yes! 

E,  E,  Henry,  Inc.,  Houston !.  Yes'!!!!!!!!     Yes! 

Fmway,  Inc.,  Conroe Yes'!!!!  Yes! 

Three  Way  Constructors,  Inc.,  Smithland !.!!!!!!  Yes'!!!!!         Yes! 

George  C.  Coy,  Inc..  Houston !!!!  Yes'!!! Yes! 

Brown  4  Root,  Inc..  Freeport !!!!!  Yes'!!! Yes! 

Olsen,  Inc,  Sugar  Land !!!!!!!!  Yes  '!!" Yes! 

Austin  Processing  4  Industrial,  Vernon !!!!  Yes' Yes 

H.  B,  Zachry  Co..  Fannin !!!!  Yes'  "" Yes 

Brown  4  Root,  Inc.,  Corpus  Christ! '.."'..  Yes'" Yes 

Brown  4  Root,  Inc.,  Wadsworth !.'.'.!.'.'  Yes'"' Yes 

Brown  4  Root.  Inc.,  Houston !!!!  !    Yes' "" Yes 

Fish  Engineering  4  Construction,  Cason  (fatality  June  1978).!!!!  Yes' Yes 

Fish  Engineering  4  Construction,  Cason  (fatality  August  1978).. .   Yes'!!! Yes! 

Crown  Plumbing  4  Sewer  Service,  Houston. Yes  1 Yes 

Chicago  Bridge  4  Iron  Co.,  Addison !!  Yes'!  ! Yes! 

Industrial  Maintenance  Contracting,  Goldsmith !!!!!"  Yes' Yes' 

Whitaker  Electric  Co..  Inc,  Houston .'.'.'.'.Yes' Yes' 

L.  L.  Flowers  Construction  Co.,  Inc,  Hillsboro !!!!!!!!  Yes  ' Yes 

Sargent  Electric  Co.  of  Texas,  Houston Yes' Yes 

Ray  Boyd  Plaster  4  Tile.  Inc.,  Kaufman !!!!!!!'  Yes' Yes' 

Siding  Inc.,  Amarillo "    Yes' Yes" 

H.  C.  Price  Co.— Pipeline  Division,  Galveston !!!!!!!!!!!         Yes' Yes 

P.  G.  Bell  Co.,  Houston  .   Yes' Yes 

Guidd  Erection  Co.,  Inc.,  San  Antonio... !!!!!!!"  Yes' Yes 

Precast  Erector's,  Inc..  Irving !!!!!!!!  Yes' Yes' 

Allied  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Port  Arthur !!!!!!!!!!!!  Yes' Yes 

F  4  E.  Erection  Co,   Inc,  Mount  Pleasant !! Yes' Yes 

Browning  4  Ferns,  Inc..  Texas  City !!!!!!!!  Yes' Yes 

Hardy  Gunite  of  Texas,  Inc.  Houston !!!!!!!!'  Yes' Yes 

El  Campo  Rice  Milling  Co.,  Louise !! N^    yjj" 

Producer  s  Co-operative  Association,  Bryan !.!!!!!!!!!  Yes' No 

Ralston  Purina  Co.,  Hereford.. "  Yes'    ' No 

Valmac  Industries   Inc,  Tenaha !!!!! Yes' No' 

Lamesa  Cotton  Oil  Mill   Lamesa.. !!!!!! Yes' Yes 

Wiico  Peanut  P,,  Denison  !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"  Yes' No  " 

San  Augustine  Lumber  Co.,  San  Augustine !!!!!!!!!!!!!        No    Yes 

The  Keehler  Co..  Seguin !!!!         Yes' No  ' 

American  Desk  Manufacturing  Co.,  Gaylor !!!!!!!!!!!!  Yes' Yes 

Corrugated  Service,  Forney I!!!!!!!  Yes' No 

ian  Antonio  Light,  San  Antonio I. !!!!!!!! Yes'' Yes 

Houston  Chronicle,  Clear  Lake  City Jir!!!!!!!!! Yes'' Yes 

Bij  Three  Industries,  Inc.,  Odessa !!! Yes' No 

Gulf  Oil  Chemical  Co.,  Orange !! No    No" 

Arco  Polymers,  Inc.,  Port  Arthur '.'.'/.'. Yea' No' 

Witco  Chemical  Corp.,  Houston !.!!! Ygji f^^' 

Constellation  Chemical  Co.,  Palacios !!!!!!!!! No    Yes 

Central  International  Corp.,  Liberty I!!!!!!!!!!!! No       ' Yes" 

Goei  Inc,  Cleburne, !! yj^'i "     yjj' 

Arnold  4  i,larke  Chemical  Co..  Houston " Yes' No' 

Dixie  Chemical  Co.,  Pasadena '_ No    No' 

Texas  City  Rehning,  Inc..  Texas  City ! Yes"' No" 

Southwestern  Rehnmg  Co.,  Inc.,  Corpus  Citristi.... No    No" 

Texaco,  Inc.,  Port  Arthur  Rehner,  Port  Arthur  Yes' No" 

Southern  Johns-Manville  Produc.  Fort  Worth        Yes' Yes 

Frazier  4  Frazier  Industries,  Coolidge !...!!!! No    No" 

Harris  Industries.  Inc.,  Longview Yes' No" 

Rendrag  Inc.,  Sealy _ [ y,,  1 no" 

Joists.  Inc.,  Houston Va.  1  n. 

General  Steel  Co.,  Fort  Worth  "  Yes'""" No" 

Austin  Steel  Co.,  Inc,  Houston '"" Yes' No" 

Dareyshire  Steel  Co.,  Inc,  Canutillo ""  Yes'  No" 

Fort  Worth  F.  4  D.  Head  Co.,  Fort  Worth No    Yes 

Hahn  4  Clay.  Houston        y^^'i yj,' 

United  Galvanizing  Co..  Inc.,  Houston.    Yes' Yes" 

National  Pipe  4  Tube  Co..  Liberty  Ye$i Yes 

N.  L.  Atlas  Bradford  N.  L.  Industry,  Houston         Yes« Yes 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co.,  Garland      Yes' Yes" 

Texas  Forge  Division  of  Delava,  Houston  Y»s« Yes 

Offshore  Systems  International,  Hannelview  Yes« Yes' 

Curtis  Mathes  Corp.,  Athens.  YmI No 

Mostek  Corp..  Carrollton Yes' No 

Marathon  Le  Tourneau  Co.,  Brownsville  Yes' Yes 

Texas  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Hannelview       Yes' Yes' 

Burton  Shipyard,  Inc.,  Port  Arthur  Yes' Yes' 

Levingston  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Orange  Yes' Yes 

Texas  Sign.  Inc.,  Carrollton...  yg-i no 

TesoroTank  Lines  Co.,  Houston  Yea' No! 

Jones  Truck  Lines,  Inc,  Grand  Prairie  Yes' Ho 

Lesiei  Coggins  Trucking  Co.,  Dallas         .  Yes' No' 

Ellerd  Truck  Line.  Inc,  Bedias  y„i S„ 

PriesterSupplyCo.,  Inc,  Arlington"""" No    No 

otrachan  Shipping  Co.,  Houston  ygji y^ 

Santa  Fe  Trail  Transportation.  Dallas  No    "" No' 


I  Targeted  for  inspection  pursuant  to  sec.  4A(cXl)  of  S.  2153. 


Workplace 


Tarfeled  by 
S.21&3 


TerMledby 
OSHA  pradicoa 


Souttmrestern  Electric  Service,  Tehuacana , 

Houston  Lighttne  4  Power  Co,  Houston !!!!!!!!! 

Gulf  States  tttilities  Co.,  Beaumont     '..'.''."".'." 

Upshur  Rural  Electric  Co-Operative,  Gilmer  (fatality  May  1978) ' 
Upshur-Rural  Electric  Co-Operative  Gilmer  (fatality  April  1978) 
Mid-South  Electric  Cooperative.  Navasota 

Catalyst  Technology.  Inc.,  Texas  City     1,1 

Fort  Worth  Pipe  4  Supply  Division.  San  Antonio "..l.."~ 

L.  B.  Foster  Co.,  Houston 

Moore  Supply  Co..  Houston I1I1I1..I! 

Odessa  Metals.  Inc.  Odessa  I.I.II 

Goodpasture,  Inc..  Galena  Park      ^ !I!!1 

Sears  Roebuck  4  Co..  Houston 'l[Z 

Industrial  Maintenance  Contracting,  Midland !.. 

Labor  Pool  of  Dallas,  Inc..  Garland      

Tennessee  Pipeline  Construction.  Corpus  Clirisd _!!!!! 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Eng..  Borger ...!._ 

Gene  Ledel  Shows.  Inc.,  Richardson         ,.... 

Medical  Arts  Hospital  of  Houston,  Houston L!"II 

United  Presbyterian  Homes,  Waxahachie 


»•*• 
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No. 

Yes' 

No. 
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No. 
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No. 

No 

.No. 

No 

No. 

Yoe" 
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No 
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VIRGINIA 

Eastern  Marine  Builders  4  Supply,  Cape  Charles No..'. No. 

Whitmyer  Bros.,  Inc.,  Norfolk Vol'... I.!!!!  Yes. 

DItimar  Co.,  Arlington    '_ Vo»'!!'!  Yes. 

Dan  River,  Inc.,  Danville !.!.!!!!  No..!!!!!  No.' 

The  Vaughan  Furniture  Co.,  Gslz Vo>>..!!!'  Yes. 

J.  D.  Bassett  Manufacturing  Co.,  Bassett No...!!!!!!!.  Yes! 

McCluie  Lumber  4  Supply  Co..  McClure Yol'..!!.!.   .  No. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  4  Dr..  Norfolk  (fatality  February  1978)  Yes'.     !  !   ..  No! 

Allied  Repair  Services,  Inc.,  Norfoll' .. .    .  Yes'  No. 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  S  Dr,,  Norfolk  (fatality  May  1978) Yes' !.  No. 

Metro  Machine  Corp.,  Norfolk Yet' No. 

Blair  Tobacco  Storage  Corp,,  Richmond Yes' No. 

Second  Montclair  Corp..  Dumfries No No. 


WASHINGTON 


Manson  Construction  4  Engine.  Seattle , 

LKkheed  Shipbuilding  4  Construction,  Seattle. 
Todd  Pacihc  Shipyards  Corp..  Seattle 


Yes'. 
Yo$«.. 
Yes'.. 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 


WEST   VIRGINIA 


Dravo  Corp..  New  Martinsville Y*$'... 

Carl  M  Geupel  Construction  Co..  Clarksburg V*»«... 

Research  Cottrell,  Inc.,  Willow  Island. Yos'... 

Foster  Wheeler  Energy  Corp.,  Willow  Island Yo«'... 

Superior  Electrical  Contractor,  Willow  Island V«»»... 

Lowry  Masonry,  Charleston Y«»„. 

Browning  Ferris  Industrial,  Alloy.. Yo»'_. 

Bosley  Construction  Co.,  Charleston Vo»»,.. 

Seal  Treat  Systems,  Inc.  Charleston Vo»*„. 

Fayette  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.,  Dine Yo»'... 

Mobay  Chemical  Corp..  New  Martinsville Yes'... 

Allied  Chemical  Corp.  Moundsville No 

Kingslord  Co.,  Piedmont No 

Weirlon  Steel,  Weirlon. „  Yol',... 

Meadowbrook  Corp.,  Spelter Yoi'_. 

Huntington  Alloys,  Inc.,  Huntington ¥o$'_. 

Sheidow  Bronze  Corp.,  Kingwood Yes'... 

Appalachian  Power  Co.,  Matewan No 

Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Willow  Island No 


Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


WISCONSIN 

Elmer  Lade  Steel  Erectors,  Pepin 

Construction  Concepts,  Inc.,  Madison 

Rochester  Silo,  Inc,  Greenwood.. 

Vista-Agri  Buildings,  Inc.,  Mondovi 

Bissen  Blacktop.  Inc.,  Sturgeon  Bay 

Riley  Stoker  Corp.,  Alma . 

Bergin  Corp..  Grafton 

Joe  Lee  Painting  Service,  Inc.   Muskego 

Northern  Metal  4  Roolmg  Co.,  Green  Bay 

Krause  Construction  Co..  Janesville 

Langer  Roohng  4  Sheet  Metal,  Jackson 

Kubiak  Builders.  Inc.,  Green  Bay 

Pabst  Brewing  Co,,  Milwaukee 

Netex  Pet  Foods,  Inc,  Eleva       

Ridgeland  Lumber  Co.,  Inc,  Cameron 

Brunkow  Hardwood  Corp..  Trempealeau 

Walworth  Woodcraft,  Inc,  Walworth 

Tape,  Inc..  Green  Bay _ 

Allis  Chalmers  Corp..  West  Allis... 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc..  Bnllion 

Cast  Metals  Division  McQuay,  Berlin 

Grede  Foundries,  Inc.,  Milwaukee 

Voung  Radiator  Co.,  Shear,  Racme . 

Mirro  Aluminum,  Two  Rivers 

Ladish  Co.,  Tri  Clover  Div.,  Kenosha  

Big  Joe  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lake  Delton 

Crepaco,  Inc,  Lake  Mills     '.  

Everbrite  Electric  Signs,  Inc,  South  Milwaukee 

Flume  Creek  Lumber  Ltd.,  lola , 

Okray  Produce  Co.,  Inc.,  Plover , 

Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Co,.  Neenah 

Max  Phillips  4  Son,  Inc..  Eau  Claire 

Stumpf  Motor  Co.,  Appleton 

Ace  Services,  Division  of  Uranu,  Milwaukee 

Wisconsin  Sportservices,  Inc.  Milwaukee 


Y«l». Yes. 

Yiii Yes. 

Ytl« Yes. 

Yo»« Yes. 

Y«l« Yes. 

Vol  I Yes. 

Voi« Yes. 

Voi». Yes. 

V«> Yes. 

Yoii Yes. 

Yo»« Yes. 

Yoi«„ Yes. 

Yoi>. Yes. 

Vti' Yes. 

Y0i« No. 

Yot« No. 

Ve»> No. 

Voi« Yes. 

No No. 

Voi« No. 

Yoa". No. 

Yofi No. 

Vol" Yes. 

No No. 

Yoii No. 

Yot« No. 

No Yes. 

Yoii No. 

Voi« No. 

No No. 

No No. 

No No. 

Yol" Nfc 

No No. 

No No. 


'Tarieted  for  inspection  pursuant  to  sec.  4A(aX2)  of  S.  2153.* 
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ORDER  FXDR  THE  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATORS  TOWER  AND  SCHMITT 
TOMORROW 


(6)  the  competence  to  conduct  research 
and  operations  In  weather  modification  is 
found  In  universities,  private  Interests,  and 


Sec.  5.  DEFiumoNS. 

As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term- 
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Such  a  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
nf  pnartmpnt   of   t.hl.s    Art.    and    shall    he   re. 


date  of  submission  of  departmental  requests 
for  appropriations  to  such  Office,  an  annual 
reniie.st   for    annronrtarirriK   fnr   thp   Prno-rom 


tary   may   require,   by   regulation,   subpena 
or  otherwise,  that  any  person  who  conducts 
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May  19,  19S0 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATORS  TOWER  AND  SCHMITT 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row after  the  two  leaders  are  recognized 
under  the  standing  order,  Senators 
ScHmrr  and  Tower  be  recognized,  each 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  746. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  ob- 
ject— the  purpose  of  the  reservation  is 
to  advise  the  majority  leader  that  that 
item  is  cleared  on  our  calendar  and  we 
have  no  objection  to  the  measure  being 
considered  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


WEATHER  MODIFICATION  MANAGE- 
MENT ACT  OF  1980 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1644)  to  declare  a  national 
weather  modification  pohcy,  to  establish 
a  national  program  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  weather  modification,  to 
provide  for  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions related  to  weather  modification, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Weather 
Modification  Management  Act  of  1980". 
See.  2.  PtNDiNcs. 

The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 1  the  management  of  weather  resources 
may  soon  be  technically  possible  by  utilizing 
the  emerging  technologies  for  weather  mod- 
ification; 

(2 1  weather  modification,  when  performed 
with  prudent  methods  and  predictable  re- 
sults, can  enhance  the  benefits  and  reduce 
the  harm  that  weather  produces  for  Individ- 
uals and  society: 

(3)  the  United  States  lacks  a  well-defined 
program  in  weather  modification,  and  a  lack 
of  Federal  leadership  has  slowed  the  devel- 
opment and  utilization  of  the  science  and 
technology  In  this  field: 

(4)  a  sustained  and  coordinated  program 
of  scientific  Inquiry  is  required  to  develop 
a  weather  modification  capability  that  can 
achieve  the  potential  gains: 

(5)  a  parallel  effort  Is  required  to  under- 
stand the  effects  from  Intentional  and  unin- 
tentional weather  modification  to  the  econ- 
omy, the  environment,  and  society; 


(6)  the  competence  to  conduct  research 
and  operations  In  weather  modification  Is 
found  In  universities,  private  Interests,  and 
State  and  local  governments,  as  well  as  In 
the  Federal  Government: 

(7)  the  atmosphere  is  a  global  resource 
that  belongs  to  no  person.  Interest.  State,  or 
nation,  and  those  involved  in  weather  mod- 
ification activities  should  consider  Interstate 
and  international  Implications: 

(8)  comprehensive  Federal  regulation  of 
weather  modification  is  not  necessary  at  this 
time,  but  as  the  understanding  and  utiliza- 
tion of  weather  modification  technology  In- 
creases in  the  future,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assess  periodically  the  need  for 
regulation: 

(9)  the  public  Interest  requires  that  in- 
tentional weather  modification  activities  be 
designed  and  performed  with  concern  for 
the  environment  and  be  preceded  by  con- 
sultation with  those  likely  to  be  affected: 
and 

(10)  weather  is  transnational,  and  the 
wolrd's  understanding  of  weather  modifica- 
tion will  be  Increased  by  international  co- 
operation. 

Sec.  3.  Policy. 

The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  that — 

(1)  the  United  States  should  develop  the 
capability  to  modify  the  weather  with  pre- 
dictable results; 

(2)  the  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish and  direct  a  sustained  and  coordinated 
program  of  research  and  development  In 
weather  modification; 

(3)  non -Federal  expertise  and  resources 
should  be  utilized  as  much  as  possible  to 
Increase  the  understanding  of  weather 
modification: 

(4)  the  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  public  and  the  en- 
vironment, and  Federal  regulation  of  weath- 
er modification  should  correspond  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  understanding  and  utilization  of 
weather  modification  and  to  the  degree  of 
non-Federal  regulations  in  effect: 

(5)  the  application  of  weather  modifica- 
tion should  be  designed  to  maximize  the 
potential  benefits  and  to  minimize  the  pos- 
sible adverse  economic,  environmental,  and 
societal  effects; 

(6)  weather  modification  activities  should 
be  preceded  by  consultation  with  those  like- 
ly to  be  affected: 

(7)  all  United  States  weather  modification 
activities  should  be  conducted  to  promote 
the  peaceful  use  of  weather  modification 
science  and  technology;  and 

(8)  the  United   States  should   coojjerate 
with   other   nations  to   increase   the  world's 
understanding  of  weather  modification. 
Sec.  4.  PtmposE. 

The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is — 

( 1 )  to  declare  a  national  weather  modifica- 
tion policy;  and 

(2)  to  establish  a  national  program  of  re- 
search and  development  in  weather  modifica- 
tion that  includes — 

(A)  research  and  experiments  to  under- 
stand the  science  of  and  to  develop  meth- 
ods for  weather  modification; 

(B)  adequate  and  stable  funding  of  a  sus- 
tained research  and  development  effort  In 
weather  modification  for  a  20-year  period: 

(C)  coordination  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  conducting  research  and 
development  projects  In  weather  modifica- 
tion; 

(D)  development  of  sound  management 
practices  and  promotion  of  technology  trans- 
fer with  State  and  local  governments,  uni- 
versities, and  private  Interests: 

(E)  reporting  of  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities; 

(F)  protection  of  the  public  and  the  envi- 
ronment; and 

(G)  encouragement  of  international  coop- 
eration. 


Sec.  5.  DEFmrnoNS. 

As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

1 1 )  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
National  Weather  Modification  Management 
Program,  appointed  pursuant  to  section  6; 

(2)  "person"  means  any  Individual,  part- 
nership, firm,  company,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, society.  Joint  stock  company,  any  State 
or  local  government  or  any  agency  thereof: 

(3)  "Program"  means  the  National  Weather 
Modification  Management  Program,  as  es- 
tablished in  section  6: 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce: 

(5)  "State"  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  Com- 
monwealth, territorj',  or  possession  of  the 
United  States: 

(6)  "weather  modification"  means  any  in- 
tentional or  unintentional  artificially  pro- 
duced change  in  the  composition,  behavior,  or 
dynamics  of  the  atmosphere,  when  such 
change  results  in  the  alteration  of  the 
weather; 

(7)  "weather  modification  activity"  mears 
the  use  of  any  device,  chemical,  or  other  sub- 
stance for  the  purpose  of  intentionally  pro- 
ducing weather  modification:    and 

(8)  "weather  modification  project"  means  a 
set  of  one  or  more  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities designed  to  accomplish  a  common 
objective. 

Sec.  6.  National  Weather  Modification 
Management   Program. 

(a)  Establishment. — There  is  hereby  es- 
tablished a  National  Weather  Modification 
Management  Program  with  the  purpose  of 
understanding,  developing.  Improving,  and 
managing  weather  modification  technologies 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions,  purposes, 
policies,  and  findings  of  this  Act. 

lb)  Program  Elements. — The  Program 
shall  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing elements — 

( 1 )  basic  and  applied  research  to  under- 
stand the  atmospheric  processes  that  could 
provide  the  scientific  foundation  for  weather 
modification; 

(2)  experimental  weather  modification  ac- 
tivities to  test  the  findings  from  such  re- 
search and  to  develop  prudent  operational 
methods   with  predictable   results; 

(3)  development  of  Instruments  and  tech- 
niques to  enhance  experimental  and  opera- 
tional  weather  modification  activities; 

(4)  cooperative  efforts  between  the  Fed- 
era!  Government  and  universities,  private 
interests,  State  and  local  governments,  and 
other  nations  to  obtain  the  maximum 
amount  of  scientific  knowledge  from  weather 
modification  projects; 

(5)  studies  on  unintentional  weather 
modification  caused  by  society's  use  of  lane, 
water,  and  energy; 

(6)  studies  on  the  economic,  environmen- 
tal, legal,  and  societal  effects  from  weathP' 
modification: 

(7 1  development  of  sound  managemen-. 
practices  for  conducting  weather  modifica- 
tion projects,  as  provided  in  section  7; 

(8)  a  procedure  for  reporting  weather  mod- 
ification activities  in  the  United  States,  as 
provided  in  section  8: 

(9)  periodic  assessment  of  the  need  for 
Federal  regulation  of  weather  modification; 
and 

(10)  a  5-year  plan  for  the  management  of 
Federal  research  and  development  efforts  in 
weather  modification.  Such  s  plan  shall 
Identify — 

(A)   Program  goals  and  priorities; 

IB)  Program  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments needed  to  ensure  that  such  goals  are 
met  within  the  time  period  estabUshed  by 
the  plan; 

(C)  the  role  of  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  Involved  In  the  Program;   and 

(D)  Federal  funding  necessary  for  the 
Program  to  achieve  such  goals. 
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Such  a  plan  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  180  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  re- 
vised and  extended  biennially. 

(c)  Director. — The  Secretary  shall  appoint 
a  Director  of  the  Program.  The  Director  shall 
be  an  individual  who  possesses  recognized 
management  ability  in  government  opera- 
tions and  In  research  and  development  proj- 
ects. In  addition  to  any  other  duty  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  assigned  by  the  Secretary. 
the  Director  shall — 

(1)  be  the  principal  Federal  officer  respon- 
sible for  planning  and  administering  the 
Program; 

|2)  work  with  the  Interagency  coordinat- 
ing committee  on  weather  modification,  as 
provided  for  in  subsection  (d) : 

(31  acquire  the  services  of  a  qualified  pro- 
fessional staff  and  such  other  assistance  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions,  pur- 
poses, policies,  and  findings  of  this  Act: 

|4)  seek  independent  advice,  as  provided 
for  in  subsection  (f); 

(5)  consult  and  cooperate  with  thote  State 
and  local  governments  and  ether  Interested 
groups  that  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  or 
that  are  likely  to  affect  Program  activities: 

(6)  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  man- 
agement practices  and  the  exchange  of  re- 
search, experimental,  and  operational  results 
with  State  and  local  governments,  univer- 
sities, and  private  interests; 

l7i  with  the  assistance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  encourage  cooperation  with  other  na- 
tions to  exchange  information,  participate  in 
international  activities,  and  enter  into  agree- 
ments concerning  weather  modiRcation:  and 

(8)  assist  in  preparing  the  annual  report, 
as  required  in  section  9. 

Id)   Interagency  Coordination. — 

( 1 )  The  President  shall  maintain  an  inter- 
agency coordinating  committee  on  weather 
modification.  The  committee  shall  consist  cf 
representatives  from  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  involved  in  the  Program,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to — 

(A)  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(B)  the  Department  of  Commerce; 

(C)  the  Department  of  the  Interior; 

(D)  the  Department  cf  State: 

(E)  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
and 

(F)  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(2)  In  addition  to  any  other  duty  pre- 
scribed by  law  or  assigned  by  the  President, 
the  committee  shall — 

(A)  assist  the  Director  in  the  preparation 
and  implementation  of  the  5-year  p'an.  as 
required  in  subsection   (b)(10):   and 

(B)  be  responsible  for  coordination  of  the 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  carrying 
out  the  elements  of  the  Program. 

le)  Agency  Ditties  and  Powers.— In  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions,  purposes,  policies, 
and  findings  of  this  Act— 

(1)  each  Federal  department  and  agency 
with  Program  duties  and  responsibilities 
shall— 

(A)  utilize,  to  the  maximum  extent  pos- 
sible, the  expertise  and  resources  of  univer- 
sities, private  interests,  and  State  and  local 
governments  to  carry  out  the  elements  of  the 
Program; 

IB)  ensure  that  each  Federal  weather  mod- 
ification project  includes  an  assessment  of 
Us  anticipated  effects,  consistent  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  use.  4321  et  seq  ).  and  ensure  that 
such  project  Includes  an  evaluation  of  its 
effects,  as  provided  in  section  7; 

(C)  ensure  that  Program  activities  are  con- 
ducted with  the  maximum  feasible  amount 
of  public  awareness  and  consultation; 

(D)  assist  in  preparing  the  annual  report, 
as  required  In  section  9; 

IE)  be  authorized  to  construct,  lease,  pur- 
chase, or  otherwise  acquire  laboratories  or 
other  equipment;  and 

(F)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  on  or  before  the 


date  of  submission  of  departmental  requests 
for  appropriations  to  such  Office,  an  annual 
request  for  appropriattcns  for  the  Program 
during  the  subsequent  fiscal  year;   and 

(2)  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
shall  review  such  request  for  appropriations 
as  an  integrated,  coherent,  multiagency  re- 
quest. 

(f)  Advisory  Assistance — The  Secretary 
and  the  Director  shall  seek  independent  ad- 
vice with  respect  to  the  Program  from  those 
who  are  knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of  at- 
mospheric sciences,  weather  modifications, 
social  sciences,  law.  user  needs,  and  other 
areas  related  to  weather  modification  TTie 
Secretary  and  the  Director  may  utilize  exist- 
ing advisory  groups  if  they  determine  that 
such  groups  are  knowledgeable  in  such  areas 
Sec.  7.  Sound  Management  Practices. 

la)  In  General — The  Director,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Interagency  coordinating 
committee  and  within  2  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  shall  develop  a 
set  of  sound  manage.-nent  practices  for  con- 
ducting weather  modification  projects.  Such 
practice.-,  shall  be — 

1 1 )  based  on  the  current  state  of  knowl- 
edge about  weather  modification  and  its  eco- 
nomic, environmental,  legal,  and  societal  ef- 
fects; 

(2)  revised  periodically  to  reflect  any  rele- 
vant advances  in  science  or  technolog)'; 

(3)  utilised  as  standards  for  Federal 
weather  modification  projects:   and 

14)  published  for  general  dissemination  to 
State  and  local  governments,  universities, 
and  private  interests. 

(b)  Management  Practices. — The  set  of 
sound  management  practices  shall  address, 
but  not  be  limited  to,  the  following  activi- 
ties— 

1 1)  project  design; 

|2)  environment  assessment; 

(3)  project  implementation; 

(4)  data  collection  and  availability;   and 

(5)  project  evaluation. 

(a)  Reporting    Requirements. — 

Sec  8  Reporting  of  Weather  Modification 
Activities. 
(1)  Any  person  who  has  the  primary  su- 
pervisory responsibility  for  conducting  any 
weather  modification  activity  in  the  United 
States  shall — 

(A)  prepare  and  maintain  daily  records 
on  such  activity:   and 

(B)  submit  to  the  Secretary  reports  with 
respect  to  such  activity  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2). 

1 2)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  by  rule, 
the  specific  information  and  format  required 
in  the  reports  with  respect  to  weather  modi- 
fication activities.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
quire that  such  reports  be  submitted  before, 
during,  and  after  any  such  activity. 

(b)  Duties   of   Secretary. — 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  record 
of  all  reported  weather  modification  activ- 
ities in  the  United  States  and  shall  Include 
a  summary  of  such  activities  in  the  annual 
report,  as  required  In  section  9. 

1 2)  All  reports,  documents,  and  other  in- 
formation received  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent practicable.  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
not  disclose  any  Information  that  Is  re- 
ferred to  in  section  1905  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  and  is  otherwise  unavailable  to 
the  public,  except  that  such  information 
shall  be  disclosed — 

(A)  to  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  for  official  use  upon  request: 

(B)  In  any  Judicial  proceeding  under  a 
court  order  formulated  to  preserve  the  con- 
fidentiality of  oUch  Information  without  Im- 
pairing the  proceeding;  and 

(C)  to  the  public  If  necessary  to  protect 
their  health  and  safety. 

(c)  AuTHORrtY  OF  Secretart. — The  Secre- 


tary may  require,  by  regulation,  subpena 
or  otherwise,  that  any  person  who  conducts 
a  weather  modification  activity  shall  main- 
tain and  furnish  records  and  other  Informa- 
tion related  to  such  activity  The  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  may  Inspect 
the  records,  information,  premises,  and 
property  of  any  person  as  may  be  necesaary 
or  appropriate  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions, purposes,  policies,  and  flndlngs  of 
this  Act. 

Id)  Jurisdiction —Upon  application  by 
the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any 
violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 

(e)   Penalty. — Any  person   who  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  violates  this  section  or  any 
rtUe  issued  thereunder  shall  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  »10.OO0 
Sec  9  Annual  Report 

The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  submit  to 
the  President  and  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress,  not  later  than  Janu- 
ary 30  of  each  year,  a  report  on  the  activi- 
ties conducted  pursuant  to  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Each  such  report 
shall  include — 

(Da  summary  of  Program  accomplish- 
ments during  the  previous  fiscal  year; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  the  progress  made  to- 
ward achieving  Program  goals, 

(3)  a  summary  of  the  budget  for  the  Pro- 
gram; 

(4)  a  listing  of  other  weather  modification 
projects  in  the  United  States  that  are  not 
part  of  the  Program: 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  reported  weather 
modification  activities  In  the  United  States 
during  the  previous  year; 

(6)  a  description  of  actions  that  have  been 
taken  to  Improve  cooperation  in  weather 
modification  activities  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  nations:  and 

|7)  any  recommendations  for  additional 
legislation  that  may  he  required  to  assist 
In  achieving  the  purposes  and  policies  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  10.  Contract  and  Grant  Authority 

(a)  In  General. — Any  Federal  department 
or  agency  may  enter  into  contracts  or  make 
grants  In  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties under  this  Act,  to  the  extent  provided 
or  approved  in  advance  in  appropriation 
Acts.  Of  the  total  annual  cost  of  the  project 
or  activity  Involved,  any  such  contract  or 
grant  may  provide — 

(1)  to  a  State  or  local  government,  up  to 
50  percent:   and 

(2)  to  any  other  person.  Including  any 
public  educational  Institution,  up  to  100 
percent. 

(b)  TiERMs  AND  CoNomoNS. — Any  person 
who  receives  Federal  funds  from  a  contract 
entered  Into  or  grant  made  under  this  sec- 
lion  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Director 
shall  prescribe  by  regulation,  including — 

II)  records  that  fully  disclose  the  amount 
and  disposition  by  such  recipients  of  such 
funds; 

(2)  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  activity 
for  which  such  funds  were  so  made  avail- 
able; 

(3)  any  amount  of  such  costs  supplied 
from  other  sources;  and 

(4)  such  other  records  as  wUl  facilitate  an 
effective  audit. 

Such  recipient  shall  maintain  such  records 
for  5  years  after  the  completion  of  such  a 
project  or  activity.  The  Director  and  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorized  reprei'entatlves. 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpiose  of  audit 
and  evaluation  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  such  recipient  that.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Director  or  Comptroller 
General,  may  be  related  or  pertinent  to  such 
contract  or  grant. 
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SBC.  11.  Repeal  of  Previous  Reporting  Law. 
The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 


with  coal  can  be  minimized  using  exist- 
ing technologies.  As  oil  prices  increase. 


rough  edges  into  Imminent  lethal  specters. 
But  It  Is  a  tenable  Judgment. 
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the  added  energy  needed  for  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth  must  come  from  coal. 


restored  to  its  original  condition.  And  emis- 
sions from  coal-burning  plants,  lone  a  curse 
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Sec    11    Repeal  op  Previous  Reporting  Law. 

The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
reporting  of  weather  modlflcatlon  activities 
to  the  Federal  Government",  approved  De- 
cember 18.  1971  (15  use.  330  et  seq).  is  re- 
pealed. 
Sec.    12.    AtJTHORiZATioN   OP   Appropriations. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  September  30.  1931:  $30,000.- 

000  for  the  fiscal  year  eliding  September  30, 
1982:  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983:  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984:  and  $45.- 
000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1985  Such  sums  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  declare  a  national  weather  modifi- 
cation policy,  to  establish  a  national  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  in  weather 
modification,  to  provide  for  the  reporting  of 
weather  modiScatlon  activities,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  4:57  p.m. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  5:51  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  I  Mr.  Sarbanes  > . 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2441 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  star  print  of  Senate  Report  No. 
96-705.  on  S.  2441.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COAL  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  seldom  pleasant  news  to 
report  in  this  Nation's  struggle  with  our 
serious  energy  problems.  Recently, 
good  news  came  our  way  in  the  form 
of  the  World  Coal  Study.  The  World 
Coal  Study,  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  was 
released  on  May  12.  19C0.  and  represents 
18  months  of  intensive  and  detailed  ex- 
amination of  coal  use  and  development 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  coal  experts. 
Coal  is  a  crucial  ingredient  of  future 
economic  growth,  a  tripling  in  world 
coal  production  by  the  year  2000  will 
be  required  to  fill  the  gap  left  by  ebbing 
supplies  of  oil.  according  to  the  study. 
Environmental   difficulties   associated 


with  coal  can  be  minimized  using  exist- 
ing technologies.  As  oil  prices  increase, 
the  cost  of  cleaning  coal  becomes  rela- 
tively less,  and  economically  attractive. 
Coal   can   be  burned  cleanly. 

The  study  describes  the  United  States 
as  a  potential  "Saudi  Arabia  of  coal." 
One  need  not  draw  comparisons  to  the 
desert  kingdom  to  understand  that  we 
have  gigantic  resources  in  this  coun- 
try; not  simply  billions  of  tons  of  coal. 
Our  industrious  people  and  our  willing- 
ness to  tackle  a  tough  task  will  help  us 
fashion  a  more  promising  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times — 
one  entitled  "Coal  as  King;  Americans  as 
Saudis,"  and  dated  May  14.  1980:  and 
the  second  entitled,  "Looking  for  the 
Catch  in  Coal."  and  dated  May  18.  1980, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
along  with  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  entitled,  "The  Promise  of 
Coal."  and  dated  May  19,  1980. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Promise  of  Coal 

Coal  can  be  the  critical  fuel  to  ease  Amer- 
ica's over-dependence  on  foreign  oil,  and  the 
resource  to  maintain  global  economic  growth 
over  the  next  two  decades.  That  Is  the  mes- 
sage of  two  major  studies,  which  emphasize 
that  decisions  to  put  greater  reliance  on  coal 
must  be  made  now. 

The  World  Coal  Study  released  last  week 
concluded  that  coal  will  be  vital  to  sustain 
any  kind  of  real  economic  growth  In  the 
world  between  now  and  the  year  2000.  and 
that  It  "can  be  mined,  moved  and  used  at  the 
mo3t  stringent  envlronmetal  protection 
standards  and  at  acceptable  costs  .  .  ."  Presi- 
dent Carter's  Commission  on  Coal  recently 
said.  "Strong  legislation,  including  manda- 
tory reduction  of  utility  and  industrial  oil 
and  natural  gas  use.  Is  long  overdue." 

So  far  the  U.S.  has  made  only  fitful  move- 
ment to  revert  to  a  fuel  that  is  abundantly 
available.  Despite  the  political  obeisance  paid 
to  coal  during  the  1970s,  the  coal  Industry 
may  have  a  case  for  breach  of  promise.  Ca- 
pacity exists  to  mine  1  billion  tons  of  coal 
stockpiled  above  ground  and  going  unused 
The  National  Coal  Association  last  week  told 
President  Carter  that  his  goals  on  production 
and  use  for  1985  cannot  be  met,  and  blamed 
"current  government  policies  and  regula- 
tions." 

In  a  recent  series  on  the  subject.  The  Star's 
Lance  Gay  noted  the  complex  of  factors  that 
has  impeded  expanded  coal  use :  A  history  of 
unsafe  mines  and  working  conditions,  and 
the  problems  of  reliable  supply  arising  from 
turbulent  labor-management  relations:  rate- 
structure  policies  that  tend  to  erase  the  eco- 
nomic and  Investment  uncertainties  created 
by  an  ever  stricter  environmental  and  regu- 
latory climate:  restrictive  federal  leasing  pol- 
icies on  Western  government-owned  land 

Difficult  problems  all.  but  none  intractable. 
As  the  logic  to  return  to  coal  becomes  in- 
creasingly compelling,  however,  the  environ- 
mental dispute  could  dominate — and  dis- 
tort— the  debate. 

The  two  most  conspicuous  environmental 
problems  with  coal  are  acid  rain  and  the 
"greenhouse  efTect."  the  concern  that  carbon 
dioxide  In  the  atmosphere  could,  over  time, 
disrupt  the  earth's  weather  patterns.  The 
World  Coal  Study  acknowledged  that  coal 
releases  25  per  cent  more  carbon  dioxide 
than  oil.  but  added.  "Most  researchers  ex- 
pect that  there  are  at  least  several  decades 
to  evaluate  the  carbon  dioxide  modlflcatlon 
issue."  That  sort  of  observation  does  not 
comfort   those  who  translate   technological 


rough  edges  into  Imminent  lethal  specters. 
But  It  is  a  tenable  Judgment. 

Acid  rain  has  been  drawing  particular  pub- 
lic attention  of  late.  Scientists  have  yet  to 
fix  the  sources  of  acid  rain,  how  long  it  has 
been  around  or  how  precise  the  effects  It 
causes.  Sulfur  dioxide,  combining  with 
atmospheric  moisture  to  form  sulfuric  acid, 
returns  to  earth  as  a  pollutant,  and  a  Joint 
U.S. -Canadian  study  last  summer  said, 
"There  is  substantial  reason  to  suspect"  that 
it  "will  have  adverse  effects  on  aquatic  sys- 
tems, forest,  and  agricultural  systems." 

Clearly,  this  warning  cannot  be  disre- 
garded. But  we  also  need  to  know  more 
about  acid  rain.  Is  it  primarily  the  result 
of  Industrial  emissions?  To  what  extent  do 
automobiles  contribute?  What  are  the  best 
methods  and  how  much  will  it  cost  to  de- 
velop and  install  controls? 

Douglas  Costle,  the  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is  intent 
on  Immediate  regulation:  "There's  a  lot  we 
don't  know,  I  admit,"  he  says.  "But  we  do 
know  enough  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
the  problem  any  worse  and  that  we  ought 
to  take  remedial  action." 

It  is  not  complacent  to  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Costle  isn't  calling  for  a  third  alarm  at 
the  first  traces  of  smoke.  Congress  last  fall 
authorized  a  10-year,  $10  million  acid  rain 
study.  To  Impose  a  fresh  layer  of  federal 
regulation  on  a  condition  as  yet  so  partially 
understood  would  seem  at  least  premature. 

Acid  rain  is  alarming,  and  we  must  deal 
with  it.  But  the  United  States  has  already 
allowed  Itself  to  be  taken  hostage  by  a 
morbid  reluctance  to  use  a  practical  alter- 
native, coal,  against  dependence  on  foreign 
oil.  A  first  priority  should  be  congressional 
approval  of  President  Carter's  $10  billion 
proposal  to  switch  East  Coast  oil-fired  utility 
plants  to  coal. 

The  intense  environmental  opposition 
could  jeopardize  passage — as  well  as  the 
entire  effort  to  turn,  as  quickly,  efficiently 
and  safely  as  possible,  to  coal.  Failure  to  do 
so  would  be  devastating. 

Coal  as  King:   Americans  as  Saudis 

Coal  has  a  dirty  reputation,  and  rightly  so. 
Mining  it  kills  thousands,  scars  landscapes 
and  ruins  waterways  with  acid  drainage. 
Burning  it  pollutes  the  air.  killing  thou- 
sands more.  No  wonder  that  coal  gave  way 
to  oil  as  the  world's  premier  fuel — and  no 
wonder  that  environmentalists  have  been 
wary  of  turning  back  to  coal,  no  matter  how 
plentiful.  But  now  it  seems  clear  that  they, 
and  all  of  us,  had  better  take  another  look. 
Coal  may  be  good  for  the  world  and  espe- 
cially good  for  America. 

An  internationally  sponsored  World  Coal 
Study,  issued  yesterday  after  18  months  of 
work,  offers  a  surprisingly  upbeat  prognosis 
for  expanded  coal  use  in  the  next  two  dec- 
ades. The  study  contenus  that  oil  now  costs 
so  much  that  it  is  possible  to  spend  heavily 
to  clean  up  coal  and  still  come  out  far 
ahead.  And  it  predicts  that  coal  can  com- 
pete successfully  against  oil  In  export  mar- 
kets. The  United  States  could  become  a 
"Saudi  Arabia  of  coal  exporters." 

This  is  a  rosy  vision.  But  if  it  is  even  re- 
motely accurate,  the  old  image  of  coal  is 
clearly  wrong  Coal  can  fill  the  world's  en- 
ergy gap  for  at  least  two  decades  without 
threatening  major  environmental  damage. 

The  central  message  of  the  report — com- 
plied by  Prof  Carroll  Wilson  of  MIT  and 
experts  from  16  countries  that  produce  and 
use  most  of  the  world's  coal — is  that  coal 
use  must  be  tripled,  and  steam  coal  exports 
increased  at  least  tenfold,  if  the  world  is  to 
solve  its  immediate  energy  problems  What 
are  the  alternatives?  Conservation  alone  can- 
not contribute  enough.  Nuclear  power  is 
meeting  increasing  resistance.  Solar  and 
other  renewable  energy  sources  cannot  be 
developed  and  widely  marketed  until  about 
the  year  2000    So  In  the  meantime,  most  of 
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the  added  energy  needed  for  moderate  eco- 
nomic growth  must  come  from  coal. 

That  can  be  accomplished,  the  report  con- 
tends, without  sacrificing  health,  safety  and 
environmental  protection.  The  reason:  oil  is 
now  so  expensive  that  it  is  economic  to  clean 
up  coal.  The  cost  of  mining,  transporting 
and  burning  coal  In  this  country,  even  after 
applying  the  strictest  environmental  stand- 
ards, is  roughly  $60  a  ton;  the  equivalent 
amount  of  crude  oil  would  cost  about  $165. 
That  gives  coal  an  enormous  price  advantage 
that  could  be  used  to  meet  even  stricter  en- 
vironmental standards,  if  deemed  necessary. 
And  the  price  gap  is  getting  bigger,  not 
smaller. 

Coal's  greatest  environmental  threat  Is 
thought  to  be  the  "greenhouse  effect" — the 
possibility  that  carbon  dioxide  produced  by 
burning  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  might 
cause  catastrophic  changes  In  global  climates. 
On  this  danger,  the  Coal  Study  temporizes. 
It  notes,  rightly,  that  there  are  many  un- 
certainties as  to  whether  such  changes  will 
occur:  even  if  they  do.  coal  may  not  make 
such  a  difference.  If  the  effects  do  prove 
serious,  the  report  says,  coal  combustion  can 
be  cut  back.  That  seems  a  resBonable  ap- 
proach— If  the  world  Is  really  prepared  to 
take  the  necessary  control  steps  at  the  time. 

The  export  potential  for  coal  Is  often  over- 
looked, even  by  the  American  coal  Industry 
Itself,  The  United  States  has  by  far  the  big- 
gest exDort  potential,  followed  by  Australia 
and  South  Africa.  By  the  year  2000.  coal 
could  become  America's  largest  single  source 
of  foreign  exchange — not  to  mention  a  bene- 
fit of  Incalculable  value:  greatly  lessening 
United  States  dependence  on   Imported  oil. 

The  World  Coal  Study  is  more  upbeat  than 
many  previous  reports  on  the  potential  for 
coal.  But  its  projections  are  not  outlandish. 
The  goals  can  be  reached  through  a  5  percent 
annual  growth  In  coal  production,  a  level 
that  hil  been  met  in  recent  years.  The  study 
calls  for  a  prompt  start  on  building  the 
transportation  and  equipment  needed  for  a 
large  expansion  in  coal  use.  It  also  seeks 
Government  action  to  speed  licensing,  stabi- 
lize environmental  standards  and  encourage 
Investment,  What  a  small  price  to  pay.  in 
both  Industry  and  Government,  for  shatter- 
ing the  oil  cartel's  domination  of  world 
energy. 

Looking  for  the  Catch  in  Coal 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  possibilities  of 
coal,  the  easier  It  Is  to  get  excited.  The  World 
Coal  Study  Issued  last  week  offers  the  most 
hopeful  energy  news  In  years  of  crisis.  Com- 
pared with  coal,  oil  prices  have  zoomed  so 
high  that  it  Is  now  possible  to  sjjend  heavily 
to  make  coal  cleaner  and  safer— and  still 
come  out  ahead. 

Consider  just  how  enormous  the  price  dif- 
ferential has  become.  A  typical  American 
utility  spends  roughly  $35  for  a  ton  of  coal 
delivered,  and  another  $25  to  meet  existing 
air  and  water  pollution  standards,  a  total 
ccst  of  $60.  The  equivalent  amount  of  crude 
oil  would  cost  $165.  That  leaves  a  tremendous 
margin  to  pay  for  doing  things  right. 

Coal  does  not  have  to  be  unacceptably 
dangerous  and  dirty.  Determination,  and 
money,  can  make  It  safe.  The  best-managed 
mines  have  substantially  reduced  deaths 
from  accidents  and  black-lung  disease,  they 
are  now  no  more  hazardous  than  other  high- 
risk  manufacturing  or  construction.  All 
mines  could  be  compelled  to  reach  these 
standards. 

Nor  does  strip  mining  have  to  leave  the 
land  scarred.  At  modest  cost,  terrain  can  be 


restored  to  its  original  condition.  And  emis- 
sions from  coal-burning  plants,  long  a  curse 
to  industrial  cities,  could  be  controlled.  New 
coal-fired  power  plants  emit  less  pollution 
than  most  oil-burning  plants.  Replacing  old 
oil  plants  with  new  coal  plants  could  Improve 
air  quality. 

Is  there  a  catch  in  this  rosy  view?  If  so,  it 
Is  not  yet  apparent.  Government  analysts  ac- 
knowledge that  coal  has  an  enormous  price 
advantage  over  oil  and  that  some  of  this  can 
re.%dily  pay  to  meet  strict  health  and  cleanli- 
ness standards  The  claim  that  coal  can  be 
used  safely  gains  credence  from  the  support 
of  Russell  Train,  former  head  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  who  participated 
in  the  World  Coal  Study.  The  idea  is  also 
endorsed  by  current  E.P.A.  officials. 

No  one  thinks  of  coal  as  anything  more 
than  a  transition  fuel,  en  route  to  renewable 
energy  sources  A  solar  advocate.  In  fact, 
might  argue  that  all  effort  should  t>e  con- 
centrated on  developing  that  source  more 
quickly.  The  World  Coal  Study  estimated 
that  solar  energy  might  meet  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  nation  s  needs  by  the  year  2000. 
The  Carter  Administration's  goal  Is  twice 
that  But  even  If  it  develops  that  fast,  there 
would  still  be  a  great  need  for  coal,  domestic- 
ally and  abro.id,  where  experts  show  little 
confidence  that  solar  energy  will  contribute 
much  In  this  century. 

What  are  the  other  alternatives?  Coal  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  than  nuclear 
power  And  unlike  solar,  it  uses  mostly  time- 
tested  technologies  The  task  now  is  to  get  on 
with  the  Job  of  building  the  necessary  mines, 
transportation  links  and  combustion  plants. 
That  will  happen  as  the  economic  advantages 
of  coal  over  oil  become  more  widely  appreci- 
ated, but  only  if  some  key  coal  producers  and 
potential  users  get  over  their  endless 
dyspepsia. 

The  National  Coal  Association  stlU  com- 
plains that  coal-use  goals  cannot  be  met  un- 
less pollution  and  strlpmining  regulations 
are  eased  Utilities  complain  about  the  high 
cost  of  scrubbers  if  they  switch  from  oil  to 
coal.  If  any  particular  environmental  stand- 
ard turns  out  to  be  demonstrably  excessive. 
it  should  of  course  be  modified.  But  the  en- 
couraging message  of  the  World  Coal  Study 
is  that  It  will  pay,  in  dollars  and  In  Independ- 
ence, to  burn  coal:  that  the  world  can  do  so 
without  sacrificing  the  environment;  that 
there  Is  no  catch. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  12  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  two  orders  for  the  recognition  of 
Senators  on  tomorrow  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  not  to  extend  beyond  30  min- 
utes and  that  Senators  may  speak  there- 
in up  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CON- 
SIDERATION OF  S.  2511  AND  S 
2441   ON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  routine  morning  business  on 
tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  757, 
S.  2511,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
for  fiscal  year  1981.  and  that  upon  the 
disposition  of  that  measure  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  756.  S.  2441,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  the  proviso  that  both 
of  those  measures  be  considered  under 
an  agreement  in  the  usual  form  with 
respect  to  nongermane  amendments 
and  with  the  further  proviso  that  any 
rollcall  votes  ordered  with  the  exception 
of  any  procedural  rollcall  votes  that 
might  have  to  be  necessarj-  be  delayed 
until  5:30  pm.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
this  reservation  is  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  majority  leader  that  not 
only  has  he  cleared  that  agreement  with 
us  but  it  is  largely  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  Members  on  this  side  and  we  are 
grateful  for  his  cooperation  in  that  re- 
spect. We  have  no  objection  to  the 
request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  minority  leader  and 
Senators  on  his  side  for  clearing  the  two 
measures  which  are  scheduled  for  to- 
morrow and  for  also  agreeing  to  the  no 
nongermane  amendment  provision. 


RECESS 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  tomor- 
row at  12  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  5:55 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  May  20.  1980,  at  12  noon. 


NOMINATIONS 
The  Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  19.  1980: 

Department  of  Education 
Martha  Keys,  of  Kansas,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Education    (Legislation)    (new 
position) . 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 8066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Im- 
portance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
8066,  In  grade  as  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.   Thomas  H.  McMullen.  467-36- 
7147FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 
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EMERGENCY  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  CASE  OF  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY,  PART  II 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  expert 
testimony  was  presented  to  a  distin- 
guished panel  in  Amsterdam  last  week 
on  the  case  of  Soviet  human  rights  ac- 
tivist Anatoly  Shcharansky.  I  was 
privileged  to  join  Andrew  Young, 
Ramsey  Clark,  Bayard  Rustin,  Rich- 
ajrd  Pipes,  and  Dina  Kaminshaya  from 
the  United  States  for  the  2-day  ses- 
sion. 

In  a  clear  and  precise  condemnation 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  departure  from 
their  own  legal  statutes,  IrwLn  Cotler, 
the  noted  legal  scholar  at  McGill  Uni- 
versity, reviewed  the  Soviet  case 
against  Shcharansky.  The  unanimous 
conclusion  reached  by  all  participants 
at  the  conference  was  that  •serious 
breaches  of  Soviet  domestic  law  were 
committed  in  the  prosecution  and  trial 
of  Anatoly  Shcharansky  resulting  in  a 
grave  miscarriage  of  justice." 

The  Soviets  have  not  allowed  any 
appeal  of  the  case. 

In  view  of  Shcharansky's  continued 
incarceration,  it  is  important  to  renew 
our  commitment  to  raising  his  case  in 
every  possible  forum. 

I  commend  I*rofessor  Cotler's  testi- 
mony to  my  colleagues  and  urge  all 
concerned  Members  to  review  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  Shcharansky  case.  The 
first  portion  of  his  testimony  follows: 
The  Shcharansky  Case:  A  Summary 
(By  Prof.  Irwin  Cotler) 

Pew  observers  of  the  Soviet  legal  system 
can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  humanistic 
character  of  Soviet  Statute  law.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  pervasive  and  compelling  principles 
of  Soviet  law— which  finds  expression  in  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, the  Criminal  Code,  the  Code  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  and  the  Soviet  Constitution- 
is  its  seeming  concern  for  the  integrity  of 
the  person,  and  equality  of  all  before  the 
law.  The  new  Soviet  Constitution  pro- 
claimed on  the  60th  anniversary  of  the  Rus- 
siasi  Revolution  is  a  veritable  model  of 
human  rights  in  certain  particulars;  while 
the  Soviet  Union  remains  the  only  signatory 
of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Ten  Principles  of  the  Final  Act— including 
Principle  VII  regarding  respect  for  interna- 
tional law  and  human  rights— into  its  Con- 
stitution. 

Accordingly,  the  frequent  pronounce- 
ments by  the  Soviet  Union  that  Shchar- 
ansky would  be  prosecuted  with  full  respect 
for  the  rule  of  law  might  normally  have 
given  one  cause  to  believe  that  not  only 
would  justice  be  done  but  it  would  manifest- 
ly be  seen  to  be  done;  and  its  announce- 
ments after   the   trial   that   the  judgment 


would  be  "in  accordance  with  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act "  might  have  caused  one  to  believe 
that  the  first  acquittal  in  the  history  of 
Soviet  political  trials  was  about  to  take 
place. 

The  facts,  however,  as  documented  in 
"The  Shcharansky  Case"  are  exactly  the 
opposite.  For  the  entire  history  of  the 
Shcharansky  case  is  a  litany  of  prosecution 
and  persecution  for  activities  protected  by. 
and  guaranteed  in,  the  Soviet  Constitution. 

Indeed,  the  cruel  irony  of  this  case  and 
cause  is  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  seek  to 
prosecute  one  who  takes  Soviet  law  so  seri- 
ously: and  so.  rather  than  honour  Shchar- 
ansky for  his  fidelity  to  law.  the  Soviet 
Union  chooses  to  make  that  fidelity  to  law  a 
crime;  and  the  very  protections  and  guaran- 
tees relied  upon  by  Shcharansky  in  the  as- 
sertions of  his  rights  became  the  'eviden- 
tiary" basis  for  the  prosecution's  indict- 
ment. The  Soviet  legal  system,  it  seems,  still 
proceeds  on  the  basis  of  "give  us  the  man 
and  we  will  find  the  crime.  " 

The  result  was  a  "triar'  and  conviction  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  on  charges  of  treason 
and  anti-Soviet  slander— a  trial  in  which,  as 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  put  it.  the  sentence 
was  determined  even  before  the  case  began. 
Accordingly.  Mrs.  Avital  Shcharansky. 
through  her  attorney  Professor  Irwin 
Cotler,  petitioned  the  Prosecutor-General  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  to  protest  the  judgment  and  to 
seek  to  have  it  vacated,  the  whole  according 
to  law.  The  Petition  was  drawn  up  in  ac- 
cordance with  Soviet  requirements  and 
relies  solely  on  Soviet  law  and  evidence  in 
the  Shcharansky  case.  It  is  the  legal  de- 
fence that  Anatoly  Shcharansky  could  not 
make,  and  was  not  permitted  to  make.  It  is 
the  legal  appeal  which  should  never  have 
been  necessary.  It  is  a  case  which  should 
never  have  been. 

The  Petition  documents  the  violations  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  its  own  law  in  the 
Shcharansky  case,  violations  of  such  magni- 
tude that  by  the  strictures— and  require- 
ments—of Soviet  law  itself  the  charges 
should  have  been  quashed  even  before  the 
trial  began;  while  the  trial  itself— as  the  evi- 
dence in  the  Petition  demonstrates— not 
only  exposes  the  falsity  if  not  absurdity  of 
the  charges  against  Shcharansky  but  serves 
to  clearly  confirm  Shcharansky's  innocence. 

What  follows,  therefore  is  first,  an  outline 
of  the  violations  of  Soviet  criminal  law  and 
procedure,  most  of  which  occurred  before 
the  trial,  and  many  of  which  alone  consti- 
tute grounds  for  vacating  the  judgment  in 
accordance  with  Soviet  law;  second,  sample.s 
of  the  prosecution  "evidence"  and  the  sworn 
and  corroborated  testimony  in  the  Petition 
rebutting  it;  third,  excerpts  from  the  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  involved  in  coercive  inter- 
rogation in  the  Shcharansky  case;  and  final- 
ly, an  outline  of  the  violations  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  their  own  Constitution  and  inter- 
national agreements  which  have  been  incor- 
porated by  reference  into  Soviet  Constitu- 
tional law. 

I.  SOVIET  violations  OF  THEIR  OWN  CRIMINAL 
L.AW  AND  PROCEDURE  IN  THE  SHCHARANSKY 
CASE 

(1)  the  systematic  pattern  of  surveillance, 
harassments.  and  "preventive  arrests"  con- 
sequent upon  Shcharansky's  application  to 
emigrate  and  intensified  by  Shcharansky's 
associations  with  the  Public  Group  to  Pro- 


mote Observance  of  the  Helsinki  Accords; 
the  whole  in  violation  of  both  Soviet  law 
and  international  agreements  incorporated 
by  reference  into  the  Soviet  Constitution 
(See  page  15ff  of  Petition). 

(2)  the  illegal  character  of  the  arrest  on 
March  15.  1977,  in  the  absence  of  the  requi- 
site grounds  for  detaining  a  person  as  re- 
quired by  Article  122  C.C.P.;  and  the  abusive 
character  of  the  arrest  itself  in  violation  of 
the  guarantee  of  the  "inviolability  of  the 
person",  thus  vitiating  whatever  authority 
the  arrest  may  have  had.  (p.p.  25ff). 

(3)  the  unconstitutional  character  of  the 
pretrial  detention,  as  set  forth  in  (j)  above, 
and  the  prejudice  thereby  to  the  case  the 
accused  (p.p.  49ff) 

(4)  the  coercive  character  of  Shchar- 
ansky's investigation  and  detention,  as  dem- 
onstrated most  vividly  by  the  simple  facts  of 
Shcharansky's  detention:  held  incommuni- 
cado for  sixteen  months  in  the  Lefortovo 
prison;  denied  visits  from  any  members  of 
his  family;  denied  access  to  counsel;  denied 
choice  of  counsel;  deprived  of  the  defence 
lawyer  chosen  by  the  Shcharansky  family. 
Dina  Kaminskaya,  who  is  forced  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union. 

(5)  the  continuing  vilification— indeed 
"conviction"— of  Shcharansky  in  the  media 
as  a  "traitor"  or  worse,  thereby  not  only 
prejudicing  the  case  but  predetermining  its 
outcome— a  clear  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  shifting  the  burden  of  proof 
onto  the  accused  as  .set  forth  in  Article  20  of 
the  C.C.P.  (p.p.  19  ff ). 

(6)  the  illegal  attempt  to  solicit  Shchar- 
ansky's "co-operation"  by  "offering"  him  re- 
union with  his  wife  in  return  for  incriminat- 
ing information  about  the  Jewish  emigra- 
tion movement:  and  the  threatening  of 
Shcharansky  with  charges  of  treason  and 
death  if  "co-operation  '  was  not  forthcom- 
ing, (as  set  forth  in  the  testimony  of 
Shcharansky  himself  and  included  in  the 
unofficial  transcript  of  the  case,  a  copy  of 
which  is  attached  as  Appendix  VIII).  the 
whole  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  prohibi- 
tion against  soliciting  the  testimony  of  the 
accused  by  "force,  threats,  or  other  illegal 
measures."  as  set  forth  in  Article  20. 

(7)  the  constant  declarations  and  rejoin- 
ders by  the  investigators  of  the  Shchar- 
ansky case— during  the  course  of  the  investi- 
gation—that Shcharansky  was  guilty  of 
treason,  and  more,  thereby  not  only  im- 
pugning any  objective  inquiry,  but  again 
shifting  the  obligation  of  proof  to  the  ac- 
cused, in  clear  violation  of  the  statutory  re- 
quirements of  Article  20,  the  whole  as  ap- 
pears more  fully  in  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses interrogated  in  connection  with  the 
Shcharansky  case  in  (h)  (p.p.  34ff). 

(8)  the  coercive  and  intimidating  charac- 
ter of  the  interrogation  of  Shcharansky's 
friends  during  the  pre-trial  detention,  as  set 
forth  in  (h).  and  as  appears  more  fully  in 
the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mission on  Justice  for  Anatoly  Shcharansky 
(Appendix  XX). 

(9)  the  illegal  searches  of  Shcharansky's 
apartment  and  of  the  premises  of  Shchar- 
ansky's associates  during  the  pre-trial  inves- 
tigation, the  whole  set  forth  more  fully  in 
(f)  (p.  29);  and  in  clear  violations  inter  alia 
of  Article  12  C.C.P.  against  illegal  searches. 

(10)  the  illegal  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
materials  and  documents  in  the  course  of 
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the  illegal  search,  the  whole  as  set  forth 
more  fully  in  (f)  (p.  29)  and  in  clear  viola- 
tion inter  alia  of  Article  171  of  the  C.C.P. 

(11)  the  denial  of  Shcharansky's  right  to 
privacy  through  the  monitoring  and  discon- 
necting of  telephone  conversations:  the  seiz- 
ure and  confiscation  of  correspondence:  and 
the  surveillance  of  every  movement,  the 
whole  as  appears  more  fully  in  (g)  (p.  32) 
and  in  clear  violation  of  Article  12  C.C.P. 
and  Article  56  of  the  Constitution. 

(12)  the  suppression  in  the  investigation 
of  exculpatory  evidence  tending  to  acquit 
the  accused  and  the  refusal  to  consider  evi- 
dence or  documentation  offered  on  behalf 
of  the  accused. 

113)  the  unjustified  refusal  of  the  defend- 
ants  right  to  choose  a  counsel  of  his  liking 
and  the  refusal  of  the  KGB  to  permit 
Shcharansky's  mother— Mrs.  Ida  Milgrom— 
to  confer  with  the  accused  regarding  the 
choice  of  counsel,  the  whole  in  violation  of 
Articles  47  and  48  of  the  C.C.P. 

(14)  the  refusal  of  the  court  to  allow  the 
defendant  to  call  witnesses  on  his  behalf  as 
set  forth  in  the  unofficial  transcript  of 
Shcharansky's  trial,  thus  violating  articles 
46  and  54  of  the  C.C.P.  regarding  the  right 
to  a  defense. 

(15)  the  decision  to  admit  illegally  ob- 
tained inculpatory  evidence  over  the  objec- 
tion of  the  defendant  as  to  the  inadmissa- 
bility  of  such  evidence,  and  the  rejection  of 
defence  witnesses  whose  testimony  contra- 
dicts the  already  'tainted  "  prosecution  evi- 
dence. 

(16)  the  reversal  of  the  presumption  that 
the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  the  pro.secu- 
tion.  and  the  continuing  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof  onto  the  accused,  the  whole 
as  set  forth  more  fully  in  (k)  (p.  52). 

(17)  the  violation  of  the  law  on  open 
trials:  for  even  allowing  for  in  camera  ses- 
sions regarding  the  presentation  of  evidence 
surrounding  "State  secrets ",  the  exclusion 
of  all  persons  except  the  brother  of  the  de- 
fendant in  the  otherwise  "open"  sessions 
denied  the  defendant  the  right  to  an  open— 
and  fair— trial  as  required  by  Article  157  of 
,'he  Soviet  Constitution. 

(18)  the  apparent  failure  of  the  court  to 
hand  a  copy  judgement  to  the  defendant, 
contrary  to  the  provision  of  Article  320  of 
the  C.C.P. 

(19)  and,  perhaps  most  important,  the 
"false  imprisonment"  imposed  upon  Shchar- 
ansky through  the  repeated  and  unjustified 
denials  of  his  legal  right  to  emigrate,  a  right 
acknowledged— and  incorporated— by  Soviet 
authorities  as  part  of  Soviet  law  itself.  If 
Shcharansky  had  been  first  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise this  right,  the  prosecution  resulting 
from  the  subsequent  exercise  of  rights 
would  never  have  arisen.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  ROBERT  TAIRA 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
privileged  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  my  pride  in 
the  outstanding  achievements  of  Mr. 
Robert  Taira,  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year  from  Hawaii.  Mr.  Tairas 
accomplishments  in  Hawaii  and  the 
Nation  have  earned  him  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  chosen  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  for  the  western 
region  as  well  as  for  Hawaii. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Taira  is  the 
recipient  of  such  accolades.  Since  his 
birth  some  50  years  ago,  Mr.  Taira  has 
risen  from  the  fields  of  a  sugar  planta- 
tion on  Hawaii's  big  island  to  the  cor- 
porate offices  of  a  multimillion-dollar 
business.  King's  International  Bakery. 
His  success  is  the  product  of  his  own 
ingenuity,  sense  of  adventure  and 
hard  work.  But  his  success  is  also  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  he  markets 
one  of  the  finest  baked  goods  in  the 
Nation:  Portugese  sweet  bread.  King's 
International  Bakery  now  supplies  the 
Nation  with  rich  and  delicious  loaves 
of  sweet  bread,  made  with  all  natural 
ingredients  and  the  unique  taste  of 
homemade  sweets. 

Through  years  of  difficult  toil.  Mr. 
Tairas  ambition  and  creativity  have 
prevailed.  He  brings  pride  not  only  to 
his  family  and  to  his  home  State,  but 
to  all  small  businessmen  working  for 
their  dreams.  I  am  honored  to  have 
Mr.  Taira  as  a  constituent  of  mine.  I 
admire  his  creativity  and  discipline 
and  know  that  his  success  story  will  be 
a  model  for  businessmen  throughout 
the  Nation.* 


A  SANDINISTA  MISSION  TO 
MOSCOW 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  the  Congress  continues  in  its 
consideration  of  H.R.  6081,  the  special 
Nicaraguan  aid  bill,  events  in  that 
Central  American  nation  have  re- 
vealed more  and  more  the  true  nature 
of  the  Marxist  Sandinista  regime. 
Having  abandoned  the  facade  of  plu- 
ralistic government  and  its  pledges  of 
democracy,  the  Cuban  backed  revolu- 
tionary government  has  boldly  moved 
into  the  Soviet  camp.  As  pointed  out 
by  columnists  Evans  and  Novak  in  last 
Friday's  Washington  Post,  "a  secret 
agreement  between  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  Sandinista 
Marxist  Party  of  Nicaragua  points  to 
major  new  Soviet  intervention  and  a 
possible  Nicaraguan-Cuban  Military 
accord."  They  rightly  conclude  that 
"while  President  Carter  fumes  over 
American  hostages  in  Tehran  and  la- 
ments Afghanistan,  aggression  of  a 
more  ominous  character  is  being  prac- 
ticed in  our  own  backyard." 

The  Congress  can  no  longer  afford 
to  gamble  away  its  time  and  money  in 
Central  America  with  hopes  and 
wishes  that  things  will  turn  out  al- 
right in  Managua.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  nurse  Moscow's  step>child 
while  our  true  friends  in  the  area  grow 
weaker  day  after  day. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  inserting  the  entire  text 
of  the  Evans  and  Novak  article  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 
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A  secret  agreement  between  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Sandinistra 
Marxist  Party  of  Nicaragua,  signed  in 
Moscow  in  late  March,  points  to  major  new 
Soviet  intervention  and  a  possible  Nicara- 
gua-Cuban military  accord  in  the  increas- 
ingly hostile  Caribbean  back  yard  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  Soviet  government  would  be  unlike- 
ly to  sign  a  parlyto-pany  agreement  with  a 
foreign  country  unless  Moscow  regarded 
that  country  as  a  reliable,  long-term  part- 
ner. "  a  leading  Latin  American  authority 
told  us. 

The  secret  agreement  between  the  two 
ruling  parties  is  regarded  by  non-communist 
Latin  nations  as  a  dangerous  Soviet  intru- 
sion into  the  Central  American  heartland.  It 
appears  aimed  at  planting  Soviet  influence 
and  arms  smack  on  the  bridge  between  the 
Americas,  flanked  by  what  used  lo  be  the 
peaceful  lake  of  the  Caribbean  but  what  is 
now  becoming  an  alien  sea  dominated  by 
the  Soviet  dep)endency  of  Cuba. 

■<Vhat  is  actually  contained  in  the  secret 
party-to-parly  agreement  is  not  known  here 
or  by  the  governments  of  principal  Latin 
American  countries.  There  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect, however,  that  Moscow  is  encouraging  a 
military  link  between  communist  Cuba  and 
the  Sandinistas,  who  toppled  Anastasio  So- 
moza's  right-wing  dictatorship  last  year. 
That  link  would  guarantee  money,  arms  and 
supplies  for  Nicaragua.  If  so.  Moscow  would 
gain  automatic  entry  to  the  struggling  San- 
dinista regime  through  a  Kindly  interme- 
diary—Cuba's Fidel  Castro  Without  Castro, 
the  Marxist  revolution  in  strategically 
placed  Nicaragua  could  not  have  succeeded 
last  summer. 

The  Soviet  plan  is  to  communize  Central 
America  and.  using  that  land  bridge  as  a 
dagger  pointing  north  and  .south,  extend  its 
Influence  onto  the  two  continents.  What  is 
surprising  to  top  policy-makers  in  the 
Carter  administration  is  the  speed  with 
which  this  Soviet  campaign  is  progressing, 
and  the  increasing  boldness  of  the  men  in 
Moscow  and  their  agents  in  Havana. 

U.S.  intelligence  sources  are  now  certain, 
for  example,  that  Castro  is  upgrading  his  es- 
timated 144  SAM2  anti-aircraft  missile  sites 
on  Cuba.  Now  single-stage  rockets,  the 
Soviet-made  SAM2  is  acquiring  three  new 
boosters.  Some  U.S.  officials  believe  the  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  better  air  defenses  for 
possible  U.S.  retaliation  against  a  Soviet- 
Cuban  decision  to  redeploy  nuclear  weapons 
in  Cuba  some  time  in  tlie  future. 

After  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  the 
Russians  promised  never  again  to  move  of- 
fensive nuclear  weapons  into  Cuba,  But  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  broke  the 
back  of  detente  and  U.S. -Cuban  relations 
are  at  a  new  low- -poisoned  in  part  by  Cas- 
tro's deadly  missionary  work  in  Central 
America.  Castro  is  clearly  preparing  for  new 
confrontation  with  Washington 

He  now  has  at  least  2,000  Cuban  agents  in 
Nicaragua,  including  military  advisers  who 
control  a  small  training  camp  at  Esteli  and  a 
fortified  air  facility  at  Montelemar  Some 
U.S.  officials  claim  that  although  the  San- 
dinista regime  is  controlled  today  by  pro- 
Castro  Marxists,  a  political  power  struggle 
continues  within  the  revoluntionary  group. 

If  so,  there  was  no  sign  of  it  during  the 
four-day,  late-March  Moscow  summit  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  two  of  the  high- 
est Soviet  leaders,  including  Politburo 
member  A.  P.  Kirilenko  and  Boris  Pono- 
marev,  Moscow's  ciyef  liaison  with  foreign 
Communist  parties. 

The  communique  describing  that  session 
outlined  several  routine  agreements— widely 
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published   here  and   in   Latin   America— on 
consular,  trade,  air  traffic  and  other  rela- 
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engage  in  other  habits  not  conducive 
to  good  health. 
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to   a   $2,500   deductible.   But   according   to 
Christopher  J.  Zook,  co-author  of  the  first 
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printed  when  a  black  was  born  or  married, 
or  hired  or  promoted  or  buried.  This  is  the 
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reeling  discrimination.  He  does  hLs  part  in 
his  sports   columns,    "letting   people   know 
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published  here  and  in  Latin  America— on 
consular,  trade,  air  traffic  and  other  rela- 
tions. The  Soviet  version  of  the  communi 
que  then  stated  in  the  nextto-last  para- 
graph: "A  plan  of  ties"  between  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party  and  the  Sandinistas  "for 
1980-1981  was  signed  ' 

It  is  that  bare-boned  agreement  that  U.S. 
and  Latin  authorities  believe  points  toward 
a  military  arrangement  of  some  kind  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  with  the  Soviets 
as  middleman/broker.  It  was  signed  by  a 
leading  member  of  the  Sandinista  junta  and 
by  ministers  of  internal  affairs  'Nicaragua's 
top  cop),  defense  and  economic  planning— 
the  revolutionary  regime's  high  command. 

The  commitment  to  Soviet  world  policy  by 
these  four  Sandinistas  is  breathtaking:  de- 
nunciation of  the  U.S. -NATO  decision  to  up- 
grade NATO's  nuclear  arms,  defense  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  Uater  gently 
repudiated  by  a  member  of  the  junta)  and 
"renunciation  of  the  use  of  force"— notwith- 
standing Afghanistan. 

Such  rhetoric  pales  alongside  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  made-in-Moscow  military  alli- 
ance tietween  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.  While 
President  Carter  fumes  over  American  hos- 
tages in  Tehran  and  laments  Afghanistan, 
aggression  of  a  more  ominous  character  is 
being  practiced  in  our  own  back  yard.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAE  DALE.  SENIOR 
CITIZEN  INTERN 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOt;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  great  privilege  during  the 
past  2  weeks  to  have  Mrs.  Mae  Dale  as 
a  member  of  my  staff  under  the  senior 
citizen  intern  program. 

Mrs.  Dale  is  an  extraordinary 
woman.  For  over  50  years,  she  has 
been  active  in  public  service— in  com- 
munity affairs,  consumer  groups,  labor 
organizations.  4-H  clubs,  and  in  senior 
citizen  activities.  The  mother  of  two 
sons,  the  grandmother  of  seven,  and  a 
great-grandmother,  Mrs,  Dale  has 
worked  her  entire  adult  life. 

I  am  fortunate  to  be  able  to  benefit 
from  the  wisdom,  comments,  experi- 
ence, and  advice  of  a  constituent  like 
Mae  Dale. 

I  know  that  Mae  Dale  will  return  to 
Minnesota  anxious  to  communicate  to 
her  fellow  seniors,  and  to  the  entire 
community,  her  experiences  as  a  con- 
gressional senior  citizen  intem.# 


HIGH  COST  PATIENTS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  two  new  studies,  1.3  percent  of 
the  American  population  consumes 
more  than  half  of  the  available  hospi- 
tal resources.  These  patients  are  the 
ones  more  likely  to  smoke  too  much,  to 
abuse  alcohol,  to  be  overweight,  and  to 
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engage  in  other  habits  not  conducive 
to  good  health. 

My  colleagues  and  I  must  keep  this 
information  in  mind  as  we  consider 
the  feasibility  of  national  health  pro- 
grams. 

The  New  York  Times  article  summa- 
rizing the  findings  of  these  recent 
studies  follows: 

Two  Reports  Identtfv  High-Cost  Patients 
(By  Robert  Reinhold) 

The  findings  of  two  new  studies  have  shed 
light  on  who  puts  the  heaviest  burden  on 
America's  health  care  system,  an  important 
factor  in  establishing  any  economically  fea- 
sible plan  for  national  health  insurance. 

In  the  more  ambitious  of  the  two  studie.s. 
a  survey  of  the  records  of  2.238  patients  in 
six  hospitals,  mostly  in  Boston,  concluded 
that  a  mere  13  percent  of  the  patients  used 
as  much  medical  and  hospital  services  as  the 
remaining  87  percent.  If  that  reflects  the 
national  picture,  then  only  1.3  percent  of 
the  population  consumes  more  than  half 
the  hospital  resources.  One  in  10  Americans 
enters  a  hospital  each  year. 

This  study,  published  last  week  In  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Medicine,  also 
found  that  the  high-cost  patients  were  far 
more  likely  to  smoke  cigarettes,  abuse  alco- 
hol, l)e  overweight  or  engage  in  other  "ad- 
verse lifestyles." 

The  second  study  offers  partial  confirma 
tion  of  this.  Alcohol  abusers  were  found  to 
use  1^  times  more  medical  services  than 
other  members  of  health  maintenance  orga- 
nizations, according  to  the  study,  done  by 
the  Rhode  Island  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation. The  findings  are  to  be  reported  today 
in  Boston  at  the  1980  Group  Health  Insti 
tute,  sponsored  by  the  Group  Health  Associ- 
ation of  America. 

The  findings  are  hardly  surprising,  given 
the  known  health  consequences  of  such 
habits  as  smoking,  overeating  and  alcohol 
abuse.  But  the  full  extent  of  their  effect  on 
the  health  insurance  system  has  seldom 
t)een  so  explicitly  documented. 

If  Congress  ever  resolves  its  deliberations 
and  establishes  a  practicable  national 
health  insurance  scheme,  health  care  ana- 
lysts tjelieve  it  will  have  to  come  up  with  an 
ironclad  mechanism  to  control  costs  if  the 
plan  is  to  be  kept  from  foundering. 

However,  the  history  of  attempts  to  con- 
trol health  costs  has  been  discouraging.  The 
cost  of  Medicare,  the  Federal  health  insur- 
ance plan  for  the  aged  enacted  in  1965.  has 
staggered  the  Federal  budget  at  a  time  of 
growing  resentment  over  taxes  and  infla- 
tion. Spending  for  Medicare  has  doubled 
every  four  years,  reaching  $34  billion  this 
year.  And  overall  medical  costs  in  the 
United  States  have  swelled  to  9  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product,  double  the 
figure  of  25  years  ago. 

Debate,  as  much  political  as  economic. 
rages  over  how  t)est  to  contain  costs.  But 
whatever  plan  wins  out,  it  will  have  to  be 
designed  with  some  idea  of  what  kinds  of 
people  are  most  likely  to  use  medical  care 
and  try  to  reduce  their  use.  The  present 
"fee  for  service  "  system  contains  what  the 
economist  Alain  C.  Enthoven.  in  his  new 
book  "Health  Plan."  calls  a  complex  of  per- 
verse incentives"  that  reward  excessive  care. 

LESSONS  TO  BE  LEARNED 

The  disproportionate  use  of  hospital  serv- 
ices by  a  small  group  may  hold  lessons  for 
the  framers  of  national  health  insurance. 
The  catastrophic  coverage  embodied  in 
President  Carter's  version  would  be  subject 
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to  a  $2,500  deductible.  But  according  to 
Christopher  J.  Zook,  co-author  of  the  first 
study  with  Francis  D.  Moore,  the  noted  and 
now  retired  chief  of  surgery  at  Peter  Bent 
Brigham  Hospital  in  Boston,  the  cost  esti- 
mates based  on  this  figure  may  be  wrong  be- 
cause of  the  "skewness  "  in  patient  demand 
found  in  the  hospital-records  survey. 

"We  spend  a  lot  of  time  worrying  about 
cost  control  for  low-cost  people."  said  Mr 
Zook.  who  did  the  study  as  a  Ph.D.  candi 
date  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment at  Harvard,  adding  that  perhaps 
more  attention  should  be  focused  on  the 
small  number  who  devour  most  of  the  hos 
pital  resources. 

In  the  study.  10  days  in  1976  were  ran- 
domly selected  and  2.238  patients  dis- 
charged on  those  days  from  the  six  hospi- 
tals were  identified.  Then  their  medical  and 
billing  records  wete  analyzed  by  computer 
to  see  what  kind  of  patients  correlated  with 
highest  costs. 

'The  study  design  may  raise  some  ethical 
questions  about  research  on  human  sub- 
jects. The  records,  containing  intimate  de- 
tails of  health  and  personal  habits,  were  ex- 
amined without  the  knowledge  or  permi.s 
sion  of  the  patients.  This  was  approved  by 
the  institutions  involved  and  apparently  vio- 
lated no  laws  or  regulations.  No  names  were 
published,  nor  are  the  hospitals  identified 
in  the  article.) 

The  high-cost  patients  were  far  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  these  disorders  than 
the  low-cost  ones:  alcoholism  and  its  effects, 
benign  inflammatory  bowel  diseases,  cancer, 
congenital  defects,  renal  failure  and  chronic 
degenerative  vascular  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  peripheral  vessels. 

Further,  among  the  high-cost  patients,  re- 
peated hospitalization  for  the  same  disease 
was  more  common  than  a  single  costly  hos- 
pitalization or  prolonged  hospitalization  as 
the  source  of  the  expense.  This  underscores, 
the  authors  say.  the  need  to  focus  on 
chronic  disease  in  any  forecasting  of  medi- 
cal costs. 

STUDY  demonstrates  A  LINK 

Although  the  study  avoided  drawing  a 
causal  connection,  it  demonstrated  un- 
equivocally a  link  between  "unhealthy 
habit"  and  costly  di.sease.  Prom  31  to  69  per- 
cent of  the  high-cost  patients,  depending  on 
the  hospital,  had  habits  like  smoking  and 
drinking,  while  only  20  to  45  percent  of  the 
low-cost  ones  did. 

The  lesson  in  this,  according  to  Mr.  Zook. 
is  perhaps  that  the  system  should  provide 
more  incentives  for  the  use  of  preventive 
health  services.  For  example,  some  insur- 
ance companies  offer  substantial  discounts 
to  nonsmokers.  Or  perhaps  patients  could 
somehow  he  rewarded  for  losing  weight  or 
otherwi.se  improving  their  health  habits  Or. 
Mr.  Zook  suggests,  cigarettes  with  high-tar 
contents  could  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
others. 

All  of  this  relates  to  the  national  debate 
over  how  to  contain  health  costs.  On  the 
one  hand,  economists  like  Mr.  Zook  and  Mr 
Enthoven  argue  for  incentives  to  "let  the 
system  run  itself."  Others  say  this  will  not 
work  adequately  and  want  tighter  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  health  industry. 

But  whatever  is  done,  many  economists 
and  policymakers  say.  it  is  essential  to  know 
in  advance  the  consequences  of  any  insur- 
ance scheme.  "Once  you  give  benefits,  it's 
hard  to  take  them  away,"  Mr.  Zook  said. 
"We  should  get  it  right  the  first  time."  • 
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CONGRATULATIONS  TO  DEBRA 
JEAN  DUBBE 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the 
Nation,  a  constituent  of  mine,  Ms. 
Debra  Jean  Dubbe  of  Stedman,  N.C. 
Debra  is  graduating  on  May  28  of  this 
year  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Acade- 
my. 

I  have  nominated  several  women  for 
placement  in  our  service  academies, 
yet  Debra  is  special  because  she  is  the 
first  woman  I  have  nominated  to  com- 
plete a  4-year  course  of  study.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  recognize 
Debra  for  what  is  no  small  achieve- 
ment. She  has  had  to  overcome  many 
obstacles  through  the  last  4  years,  and 
she  has  done  so,  in  an  exemplary 
manner.  Debra  confirms  the  feelings  I 
have  had  all  along  about  the  abilities  I 
know  women  have. 

Debra  will  be  stationed  at  Mather 
Air  Force  Base  in  California  where  she 
will  begin  navigator  training  in  July.  I 
am  proud  of  Debra  and  I  am  sure  that 
she  will  continue  to  serve  her  country 
well. 

Congratulations  Debra  Jean  Dubbe 
for  a  job  well  done.# 


CHICAGO         DEFENDER         CELE- 
BRATES 75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  MORGAN  F.  MURPHY 

CF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  year  the  Nation's  fore- 
most black-owned  newspaper,  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Defender,  is  celebrating  its 
75th  anniversary.  The  Defender  is 
held  in  high  regard  because  of  its  un- 
swerving commitment  to  the  rights 
and  needs  of  black  Americans.  That 
commitment  is  reflected  in  the  paper's 
coverage  of  those  subjects  that  most 
directly  affect  blacks— jobs,  discrimi- 
nation, housing,  education,  and 
health. 

Last    week    the    Christian    Science 
Monitor    published    an    article    that 
gives  a  good  background  into  the  De- 
fender's influential  role  as  a  recorder 
of    contemporary     black     history,     I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  this  excellent  article. 
America's  Leading  Black-Owned 
Newspaper  Enters  Its  75th  Year 
(By  Jonathan  Harsch) 

Chicago.— If  newspapers  are  the  rough 
drafts  of  our  history  books,  then  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  importance  of  the  Chicago  Defend- 
er, the  nation's  leading  black-owned  news- 
paper. 

After  30  years  with  the  paper,  staff  car- 
toonist (and  private  pilot)  Chester  Commo- 
dore explains.    "The  white  press  never  has 
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printed  when  a  black  was  born  or  married, 
or  hired  or  promoted  or  buried.  This  is  the 
role  of  the  black  press."  he  adds  as  he  quick 
ly  sketches  Jimmy  Carter  being  optimistic. 
"It  gives  a  black  history,  a  black  record, 
which  otherwise  would  be  left  out  " 

According  to  former  Defender  editor 
Leroy  Thoma.';  "Without  the  Chicago  De- 
fender's documentation,  the  history  of 
America"s  blacks  would  have  been  severely 
altered— largely  confined  to  word-of-mouth 
transmittal,  and  as  few  books  as  white  pub- 
lishing houses  deemed  worth  printing  to 
maintain  a  liberal  posture." 

Today  larger,  better-paying,  white-owned 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television  are  cover- 
ing black  issues  more,  sometimes  with  black 
reporters  hired  away  from  the  Defender. 
The  Chicago  Defender  has  seen  all  other 
black  daily  newspapers  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness. And  its  own  circulation  has  dropped 
from  a  peak  of  100,000  to  just  20,000  among 
Chicago's  1  '2  million  blacks. 

But  the  Chicago  Defender  is  celebrating 
its  751  h  anniversary  with  a  firm  pledge  to 
expand  its  coverage. 

Still  operated  by  the  same  family,  the 
paper  is  proud  of  the  role  set  out  by  its 
founder,  Robert  S.  Abbott,  who  wrote  in 
1930:  "Before  I  started  on  my  life's  work- 
journalism— I  was  counseled  by  my  t>eloved 
father  that  a  good  newspaper  was  one  of 
the  best  instruments  of  service  and  one  of 
the  strongest  weapons  ever  to  be  used  in  de- 
fense of  a  race  which  was  deprived  of  its 
citizenship  rights." 

The  papers  battle  for  those  "citizenship 
rights"  goes  on  in  many  ways—not  just  in 
its  editorials,  political  columns,  and  news  re- 
ports from  around  the  world,  but  on  its  soci- 
ety and  sports  pages  as  well. 

As  the  flagship  of  a  chain  of  10  black 
newspapers  in  Illinois.  Michigan.  Pennsylva- 
nia. Ohio.  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Florida, 
the  Chicago  Defender  regularly  reminds 
readers  that  blacks  can  and  should  have  a 
loud  voice  in  national  politics. 

The  paper  points  out  that,  according  to 
the  US  Census  Bureau.  16  million  blacks 
will  be  eligible  to  vote  in  1980.  It  calls  on 
blacks  to  vote  rather  than  waste  this  privi- 
lege as  one-third  of  the  9  million  registered 
black  voters  did  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tions. 

Columnist  Roy  Harvey  is  a  leading  advo- 
cate of  black  participation  in  politics,  calling 
on  blacks  to  correct  rather  than  blindly  sup- 
port "the  racism  that  is  part  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties." 

Two  weeks  ago  the  paper  prodded  an  em- 
barrassed Coca-Cola  Company  into  aban- 
doning its  national  beauty  contest  because 
it  was  a  whites-only-need-apply  operation. 

The  paper  naturally  focuses  on  the  high 
black  unemployment  rate  on  discrimination 
in  housing,  health  programs,  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. The  paper  sirfgles  out  particular 
cases  of  discrimination  or  white  ignorance- 
such  as  the  near  lily-white  Academy  Awards 
or  the  new  NBC  program  Skag,  which  gives 
only  minor  roles  to  blacks  although  blacks 
makes  up  a  quarter  of  the  work  force  in  the 
basic  steel  industry. 

One  recent  editorial  charged  the  Penta- 
gon with  trying  to  discourage  black  enlist- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Army  because  the  fear  of 
a  black  Army  looms  more  and  more  as  an  in- 
escapable possibility." 

But  there  is  also  plenty  of  room  in  the 
paper  for  black  pride— listing  such  achieve- 
ments as  the  fact  that  the  nation's  top  100 
black-owned  companies  had  combined  sales 
of  $1.22  billion  in  1979.  All  of  the  top  100  re- 
ported sales  of  more  than  $5.2  million. 

For  Defender  sports  editor  Lee  D.  Jenkins, 
the  paper  has  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do 
both  in  recording  black  history  and  in  cor- 
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reeling  discrimination.  He  does  his  part  in 
his  sports  columns,  "letting  people  know 
there  aren't  any  black  managers  or  third 
base  coaches." 

Yet  Mr.  Jenkins  displays  another  side  of 
this  southside  Chicago  newspaper— patience 
and  calm.  Showing  off  the  papers  presses. 
set  into  what  has  been  the  Illinois  Auto- 
mobile Club's  swimming  pool  before  the 
days  of  white  flight,  and  telling  of  the  dis- 
crimination he  has  faced  in  his  work  in  a 
white-dominated  world.  Mr  Jenkins  said,  "I 
had  been  a  black  a  long  lime,  and  not  being 
accepted  was  old  hat  to  me."» 


VIEWS  ABOUT  THE  CUBAN 
REFUGEE  SITUATION 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
cently received  letters  from  Julia 
Richerson  and  Dana  Jones,  of  Mrs.  An- 
nette Hawkiris'  seventh  grade  class  of 
the  Mayfield  Middle  School.  Mayfield, 
Ky.,  expressing  their  views  regarding 
the  Cuban  refugee  situation.  At  this 
time  I  would  like  to  insert  the  text  of 
their  letters; 

I  am  a  seventh  grader  at  Mayfield  Middle 
School.  You  may  not  think  what  I  have  to 
say  is  important,  but  I  want  you  to  listen. 
My  opinion  on  the  Cuban  refugee  problem 
is  that  it  stinks.  The  President  is  letting 
anyone  that  wants  to  enter  this  country. 
That  may  be  the  best  for  them  but  what 
about  us.  We  have  to  live  with  them,  pay  for 
them,  and  then  we  are  supposed  to  feel 
sorry  for  them.  I  believe  that  they  could 
work  and  make  a  living  like  us.  I  think  that 
some  of  them  want  to.  but  for  others,  it's 
just  a  free  ride.  Our  country  has  gotten  too 
much  of  a  reputation  of  being  free"  In  my 
opinion  it  is  becoming  too  "free  "  We  are 
not  paying  loo  much  attention  to  things. 
The  things  we  are  paying  attention  to.  it 
takes  too  long  to  get  any  action  going.  Did 
you  realize  that  it  has  been  about  six 
months  since  the  hostages  have  been  taken 
captive  in  Iran.  In  those  six  months  only 
one  attempt  has  been  made  to  rescue  them, 
and  that  one  was  a  total  disaster.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  may  be  doing  their  best 
but  I  would  hate  to  see  this  country  if  a 
really  big  crisis  came  up. 
Yours  truly, 

Julia  Richcrson. 

Before  I  talk  about  the  illegal  Cubans,  we 
first  have  to  take  a  look  at  the  conditions  of 
the  United  States.  The  United  States  has 
the  lowest  economic  ratings  that  it  has  had; 
the  United  States  is  depending  entirely  too 
much  on  other  nations,  and  the  United 
States  is  losing  its  power. 

The  Cubans  have  no  experience  with  the 
United  Stales  way  of  government.  It  will 
take  more  than  five  years  for  them  to 
adjust.  Also,  the  Cubans  have  no  experience 
with  the  self-sufficient  way  of  life.  Why 
should  we  train  and  give  these  people  jobs, 
when  we  don't  have  enough  for  our  people? 

The  United  Slates  has  played  the  role  of 
the  nice  guy  too  much.  We  send  money,  we 
send  armies,  we  send  equipment,  amd  other 
things  and  we  don't  have  enough  for  our 
own  country.  We  can't  help  other  nations 
when  we  can't  help  ourselves.  The  United 
States  armed  forces  were  the  most  powerful 
in  the  world  but  now   we  are  so  weak  we 
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can't  get  fifty-three  hostages  out  of  an  over- 
populated  country    This   is   getting   pretty 
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I  do  not  know  how  often  the  alarm 
has  to  be  sounded  before  the  Congress 
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Perhaps   the  answer   is   that   a  powerful 
lobby  can  thwart  the  majority  will— a  sad 
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c&n'l  get  fifty-three  hostages  out  of  an  over- 
populated  country.  This  is  getting  prettv 
bad. 

As  for  the  Cubans,  let  Castro  ship  them 
over  here,  but  from  then  on  they're  in  the 
United  States  control.  The  United  States 
should  immediately  ship  them  back  along 
with  our  forces  and  take  over  the  country. 
Sincerely. 

Dama  Jones.« 


PLAN  FOR  NATIONWIDE  ACTION 
ON  EPILEPSY 


HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19.  1980 

m  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  epilepsy  and  is  vitally  con- 
cerned about  others  who  have  this 
condition,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Implementation  Task  Force  of 
the  Commission  on  the  Control  of  Epi- 
lepsy and  Its  Consequences,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  a  status  report  has  re- 
cently been  released  by  the  task  force 
indicating  what  progress  we  have 
made  in  putting  into  action  the  recom- 
mendations as  set  forth  in  the  plan  for 
nationwide  action  on  epilepsy.  The 
Commission  was  mandated  by  Public 
Law  94-63  and  was  established  on  July 
29,  1975;  it  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  studying  the  needs  of 
persons  with  epilepsy  and  making  rec- 
ommendations as  to  how  those  needs 
should  be  addressed. 

This  status  report  has  been  submit- 
ted to  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittees and  has  been  entered  into  the 
hearing  record  of  the  House  subcom- 
mittee. The  report  is  available  to  all 
concerned  and  details  progress  made 
in  the  areas  of  prevention,  research 
into  the  causes  and  control  of  epi- 
lepsy, medical  services,  mental  health 
services,  education  and  employment 
programs,  independent  living  and 
equality,  living  arrangements,  public 
information  and  education  programs. 
and  progress  on  the  comprehensive 
epilepsy  services  network. 

Persons  interested  in  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  report  may  contact  the 
Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America  here 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  my  office.* 


OAKLAND  TRIBUNE  ON  GUN 
CONTROL 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  read  the  follow- 
ing editorial  which  appeared  Satur- 
day, May  10,  in  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
the  largest  newspaper  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  the  Eastbay  area. 
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I  do  not  know  how  often  the  alarm 
has  to  be  sounded  before  the  Congress 
will  show  the  guts  necessary  to  pass 
handgun  control  legislation  over  the 
hysterical  protests  of  the  1,6-million- 
member  National  Rifle  Association. 

As  the  editorial  points  out,  by  the 
time  you  have  read  this,  another 
person  in  this  country  will  have  been 
assaulted  and  perhaps  even  killed  by  a 
handgun. 

The  editorial  follows; 

Guns  and  the  Law 

In  the  time  it  takes  to  read  this  editorial, 
another  American  may  have  been  shot  and 
killed  by  a  handgun.  Headlines  repeatedly 
tell  the  story. 

"Diet  doctor  slain:  headmistress  charged"; 

Oakland  man  slain  by  killer  hiding  in 
home":  •Former  Congressman  Allard 
Lowenstein  killed":  "Oakland  man  arrested 
in  (shooting)  death  of  girlfriend. 

But  Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  slow 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  handguns. 

The  National  Rifle  Association,  with  1.6 
million  members,  will  wave  away  such  evi- 
dence that  stricter  controls  are  needed  by 
saying  the  right  to  bear  arms  is  a  constitu- 
tional guarantee. 

But  we  don't  think  the  right  to  keep 
handguns  is  the  right  the  founders  of  this 
country  meant  to  guarantee.  Each  time  the 
Supreme  Court  has  addressed  the  Second 
Amendment  it  made  clear  that  the  Consti- 
tution protects  state's  rights  to  form  a  mili- 
tia, not  private  rights  to  own  handguns. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
someone  in  this  country  dies  by  the  bullet 
every  hour  of  every  day. 

Handgun  Control  Inc..  a  growing  Wash- 
ington-based public  interest  group  that  has 
taken  on  the  gun  lobby  in  David  vs.  Goliath 
fashion,  claims  a  handgun  fatality  count  for 
1979  at  8,034— a  figure  based  on  its  survey  of 
newspaper  clippings  voluntarily  mailed  to 
the  organization  by  its  members  and  sup- 
porters. 

Then  there  are  the  movies  and  television 
programs  that  don't  help  matters  any  by 
making  modem-day  heroes  of  well-known 
gun-toters  like  John  "The  Duke"  Wayne. 
James  "Matt  Dillon"  Arness  and  Clint 
"Dirty  Harry"  Eastwood.  Never  mind  that 
these  are  supposed  to  be  the  good  guys: 
they  are  still  idolized  because  of  the  way 
they  handle  their  guns. 

The  Great  Gun  Control  Debate  certainly 
has  not  been  helped  by  the  major  presiden- 
tial contenders  either,  save  for  one.  Ronald 
Reagan  flatly  and  unabashedly  stands 
behind  his  NRA  membership  as  he  de- 
nounces pleas  for  more  restrictive  gun  laws. 
John  Anderson  argues  that  owners  of  con- 
cealable  weapons  should  have  to  get  licenses 
just  as  automcbile  drivers  do.  but  that's 
about  as  far  as  he'll  go. 

In  the  White  House,  Carter,  who  based 
part  of  his  1976  campaign  platform  on  the 
need  for  more  stringent  handgun  controls, 
now  throws  his  hands  up  in  the  air  and 
points  an  accusing  finger  at  Congress. 

The  only  candidate  who  has  done  more 
than  give  lip  service  to  a  stand  is  Sen. 
Edward  Kennedy,  who  last  year  co-authored 
gun  control  legislation  that  would  outlaw 
the  cheap  "Saturday  night  specials  "  often 
used  in  crimes.  The  bill  would  also  tighten 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  other  weapons. 

We  know  Kennedys  motivation,  and  we 
applaud  his  action.  What  we  cant  under- 
stand is  why  Congress  is  dragging  its  feet  on 
the  matter.  The  polls  consistently  show  that 
70  to  80  percent  of  the  American  people 
favor  tighter  federal  curbs  on  handguns. 
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Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  a  powerful 
lobby  can  thwart  the  majority  will— a  sad 
commentary  of  its  own.  But  if  the  members 
of  Congress,  whose  jobs  are  on  the  line  this 
fall,  hope  to  return  to  their  Washington  of- 
fices next  year,  they  might  well  start  paying 
more  attention  to  the  voters  who  have  made 
it  clear  they  want  to  see  a  curb  on  the  gun- 
slingers.* 


RETIRED  SENIOR  VOLUNTEER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3,  1980,  I  attended  the  annual 
recognition  ceremony  of  the  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.J.,  retired  senior  vol- 
unteer program.  The  groups  broad 
range  of  activities  and  achievements 
greatly  impressed  me. 

Last  year.  632  senior  citizens,  devot- 
ing over  90,000  volunteer  hours,  served 
their  communities  in  60  different  loca- 
tions. An  additional  133  senior  citizens 
devoted  their  free  time  to  arts  and 
crafts  projects  at  home.  RSVP  partici- 
pants worked  in  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  nutrition  centers,  schools,  li- 
braries, day  care  centers,  and  health, 
welfare,  and  other  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions. 

RSVP  participants  effectively  pro- 
vide many  valuable  community  service 
programs.  For  instance,  the  retired 
pharmacists  group— Project  SPIRIT— 
addressed  5,269  adults  and  children 
last  year  on  medication  use  and 
misuse,  narcotics  abuse,  and  poison 
control.  Project  SPIRIT  pharmacists 
show  films  and  slide  shows  as  well  as 
distribute  literature  regarding  drugs 
and  narcotics.  The  pharmacists  have 
various  presentations  suited  to  differ- 
ent age  groups,  and  one-to-one  pre- 
scription drug  counseling  is  offered 
free  of  charge.  Also,  RSVP  volunteers 
recently  provided  155  senior  citizens 
with  tax  return  advice  and  assistance. 
Homebound  RSVP'ers  and  onsite 
groups  at  senior  resource  centers,  nu- 
trition projects,  and  housing  commu- 
nities have  made  many  useful  articles 
for  nonprofit  groups. 

Within  the  group,  volunteers  display 
remarkable  enthusiasm  and  coopera- 
tion. The  group  possesses  only  one  ve- 
hicle for  transportation  to  their  pro- 
grams and  activities.  Yet  transporta- 
tion is  rarely  a  problem  as  RSVP'ers 
with  automobiles  constantly  offer 
rides  to  their  fellow  volunteers. 

This  is  a  tremendous  group  com- 
posed of  remarkable  people.  We 
should  be  appreciative  and  proud  of 
these  dedicated  individuals.* 
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ENERGY  SHORTAGE 


HON.  MAHHEW  J.  RINALDO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  my  district  are  justifiably 
concerned  about  rising  prices  for 
energy  and  shortages  of  needed 
energy  resources.  Many  people  find 
our  energy  problems  complex  and  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  As  a  result,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  impor- 
tance and  the  urgency  of  dealing  with 
the  shortages  our  Nation  is  facing  and 
will  continue  to  face  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  energy 
shortage  is  a  crisis  of  serious  propor- 
tions, but  it  can  be  overcome  with 
proper  planning  and  leadership.  The 
essentials  of  a  comprehensive  national 
and  international  program  to  deal 
with  our  energy  shortage  are  already 
in  various  stages  of  development.  We 
must  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble on  all  fronts;  otherwise,  we  are 
very  likely  to  suffer  severe  economic 
and  social  disruptions  in  the  years 
ahead. 

We  must  recognize  the  nature  and 
the  degree  of  the  energy  problems  we 
face.  Then  we  must  take  effective 
action  to  address  these  problems.  A 
discussion  of  our  energy  problems,  and 
actions  to  remedy  them,  follows; 

Problem:  Dependence  on  oil.  The  United 
States  depends  on  oil  for  nearly  50  percent 
of  its  energy  needs.  In  1979,  we  Imported  ap- 
proximately 45  percent  of  the  oil  we  used, 
compared  with  25  percent  of  our  oil  in  1971. 
The  effect  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
has  caused  a  balance  of  payments  deficit,  a 
decline  in  value  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  inflation, 
oil  price-setting  by  OPEC,  and  a  lack  of  con- 
trol over  the  security  of  foreign  oil  supplies. 
Problem:  Limited  supplies  of  natural  gas. 
After  oil,  natural  gas  accounts  for  our  next 
largest  source  of  energy,  approximately  25 
percent.  In  contrast  to  oil,  95  percent  of  the 
natural  gas  used  in  the  United  States  is  do- 
mestically produced.  Although  supplies  are 
currently  plentiful,  the  gas  industry  esti- 
mates that,  at  the  current  rate  of  consump- 
tion, there  are  only  35-60  years  of  domestic 
conventional  gas  supplies  available. 

Problem:  Plentiful  coal  supplies,  but 
health  and  environmental  drawbacks.  The 
United  States  is  blessed  with  huge  deposits 
of  coal,  which  currently  meets  about  19  per- 
cent of  our  energy  needs.  Coal  comprises  90 
percent  of  U.S.  energy  reserves;  domestic  re- 
serves amount  to  approximately  437  billion 
tons  or  more  than  600  times  current  yearly 
production. 

There  are  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  coal- 
its  combustion  results  in  toxic  emissions 
into  the  air.  and  clean  air  legislation  re- 
quires that  coal  be  burned  with  minimal  ad- 
verse environmental  effects.  Coal  mining  re- 
mains a  dangerous  activity,  both  in  terms  of 
mine  cave-ins.  explosions  and  a  high  inci- 
dence of  black-lung  disease  among  miners. 
While  surface  mining  of  coal  is  safer,  it  in- 
volves the  temporary  disruptions  of  land  use 
during  the  mining  period. 

Problem:  Safety  of  nuclear  power.  Nuclear 
power  is  an  important  component  of  our  Na- 
tion's energy  supply,  and  it  is  especially  im- 
portant  in   New  Jersey.   In    1979.   approxi- 
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mately  12  percent  of  our  Nations  electricity 
was  generated  by  nuclear  power  plants.  In 
New  Jersey,  nuclear  power  furnished  about 
25  percent  of  electricity  in  1979  and  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  almost  40  percent  in  ISSO. 
Nuclear  power,  safely  utilized,  is  one  of  the 
primary  means  currently  available  to  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  effectively 
and  economically. 

NECESSARY  ACTIONS 

I  believe  the  following  actions  should  be 
taken  to  remedy  our  Nation's  energy  short- 
age: 

Limit  oil  imports.  Last  July.  President 
Carter  announced  that  he  was  exercising  his 
authority  to  limit  oil  imports  to  1977  levels. 
I  support  this  action  by  the  President, 
which  will  ensure  the  decline  of  oil  imports 
in  the  future. 

Increase  domestic  production  of  oil.  The 
supplies  of  accessible  oil  are  dwindling,  and 
domestic  oil  production  declined  through- 
out the  1970's.  Although  more  drilling  li 
being  done,  the  discovery  rates  are  declin- 
ing, and  new  additions  to  our  reserves  are 
smaller  than  the  annual  production  of  do- 
mestic crude  oil.  At  the  current  rates  of 
demand  and  production,  domestic  oil  sup- 
plies are  expected  to  be  depleted  within  10 
years.  However,  we  can  increase  domestic  oil 
exploration  and  make  the  most  of  the  oil  re- 
serves which  we  have. 

Increase  exploration  for  natural  gas  re- 
serves. We  need  especially  to  concentrate  on 
recovering  natural  gas  from  unconventional 
sources. 

Assure  supplies  of  Mexican  natural  gas. 
We  should  give  top  priority  to  negotiating 
with  Mexico  to  provide  future  supplies  of  its 
plentiful  natural  gas  resources  to  the 
United  Slates. 

Require  coal  conversion  by  utilities.  In 
1978.  Congress  passed  a  coal  conversion  law 
which  required  new  industrial  and  utility 
plants  to  switch  to  coal  and  to  provide 
Federal  matching  funds  to  help  finance 
conversion. 

Continue  development  of  nuclear  power. 
At  this  time  of  international  uncertainty 
about  oil  supplies,  we  should  be  especially 
concerned  about  increasing  our  domestic 
energy  supply.  Nuclear  power  used  to  gener- 
ate electricity  frees  up  scarce  oil  supplies  for 
other  uses,  such  as  the  production  of  home 
heating  oil,  diesel  fuel,  and  gasoline.  We 
must  also  prepare  emergency  resp>onse  plans 
for  all  areas  in  which  nuclear  powerplants 
are  located.  I  have  supported  legislation  to 
provide  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
with  increased  authority  to  ensure  that 
such  emergency  response  plans  are  pre- 
pared and  to  provide  funds  for  assisting 
States  in  developing  emergency  plans. 

Develop  alternative  energy  sources.  The 
long-range  future  of  stable  and  affordable 
energy  supplies  depends  on  increased  devel- 
opment of  new  sources  of  energy.  As  the 
cost  of  traditional  energy  resources  in- 
creases, new  forms  of  energy  will  become 
more  price  competitive. 

Promote  increased  development  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Congress  is  working  to  com- 
plete legislation  to  set  up  a  program  to  spur 
development  of  such  synthetic  fuels  as  oil 
and  gas  produced  from  shale,  coal,  and  tar 
sands,  which  are  found  in  abundance  in  the 
United  States.  I  supported  this  effort  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Reduce  gasoline  use  with  gasohol.  Gtiso- 
hol  is  a  mixture  of  90  percent  gasoline  smd 
10  percent  alcohol,  which  can  be  produced 
from  renewable  resources  as  grain,  and 
which  can  replace  unleaded  gasoline  in 
automobiles.  I  have  sponsored  a  number  of 
bills  to  promote  the  production  and  use  of 
gasohol. 
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Increase  development  of  solar  energy 
technology.  Solar  energy  is  an  environmen- 
tally sound,  renewable  resource  which,  with 
improved  technology,  can  be  economically 
feasible  for  space  and  hot  water  heating. 
Present  law  provides  tax  credits  for  the  in- 
stallation of  solar  equipment,  and  Congress 
is  nearing  completion  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide low-interest  loans  to  homeowners  and 
businesses  for  solar  devices. 

Step  up  development  of  fusion  energy. 
Fusion  energy  uses  ordinary  seawater  to 
produce  electricity  using  a  process  that  is 
environmentally  sound  and  does  not  pro- 
duce radioactive  waste.  The  Tokomak  fusion 
research  program  at  Princeton  University 
has  demonstrated  that  commercial  use  of 
fusion  fwwer  is  feasible.  I  have  supported 
increased  Federal  funding  for  fusion  re- 
search to  step  up  commercial  development 
of  this  safe  source  of  energy  by  at  least  fif- 
teen years. 

Reduce  energy  use.  One  of  the  best  solu- 
tions to  the  energy  shortage  is  to  reduce 
energy  consumption.  Energy  conservation 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  shut  down  fac- 
tories and  drastically  change  our  lifestyle.  It 
does  mean  that  we  must  adjust  our  use  of 
energy  to  reflect  the  fact  that  energy  is  an 
increasingly  ext>ensive  and  scarce  commod- 
ity. It  has  been  estimated  that  the  United 
States  can  save  from  30  percent  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  energy  we  consume  without  al- 
tering our  daily  pattern  of  living. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  we  can 
conserve  energy. 

1.  Reduce  automobile  use. 

2.  Increase  mileage  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
for  new  cars.  In  1975,  Congress  passed  a  law 
setting  fuel  economy  standards  for  new 
automobiles.  A  minimum  fleet  average  of 
the  18  miles  per  gallon  was  required  for 
1978  model  cars.  By  1985,  cars  will  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  fleet  average  of  27.5  miles 
per  gallon. 

3.  Improve  mass  transit  programs,  espe- 
cially in  heavily  populated  areas  such  as 
northern  New  Jersey.  The  windfall  profits 
tax  law  sF)ecifies  the  use  of  tax  revenues  for 
mass  transit  programs. 

4.  Encourage  car  and  van  rKX)ling  by  em- 
ployees of  companies. 

5.  Reduce  energy  use  in  homes  and  busi- 
nesses. Improved  insulations,  installation  of 
storm  windows  and  doors,  and  more  effi- 
cient heating  and  cooling  systems  can 
reduce  energy  use  significantly  Tax  credits 
are  provided  in  existing  law  for  energy-con- 
serving installations,  and  Congress  is  now 
working  on  legislation  to  provide  low-inter- 
est loans  to  homeowners  and  small  busi- 
nesses for  such  purposes. 

CONCLUSION 

We  cannot  afford  to  rely  on  only  one  or 
two  of  these  remedies  for  our  energy  prob- 
lems. We  must  focus  on  all  these  areas  and 
develop  a  number  of  new  energy  sources  si- 
multaneously. We  must  also  work  on  a 
number  of  different  conservation  efforts  at 
the  same  time  as  we  are  developing  altema 
tive  sources  of  energy.  As  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  have  supported 
a  wide  variety  of  measures  to  increase  our 
energy  supplies  and  conserve  our  energy  re- 
sources. I  will  continue  to  support  every 
practical  smd  useful  way  to  improve  our  Na- 
tions  energy  situation. 

We  must  take  strong  and  decisive  action 
to  increase  our  energy  supplies  and  curtail 
energy  use.  so  that  we  will  be  able  to  meet 
future  demands  and  maintain  America's 
role  as  a  world  leeider.* 
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ELMER  CERIN-A  SPECIAL 
CITIZEN  ADVOCATE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is 
certainly  unusual  to  find  a  citizen  will- 
ingly volunteering  hi.s  time  and  energy 
for  a  cause  which  will  bring  him  no 
personal  gain,  but  which  will  benefit 
the  larger  society. 

Elmer  Cerin  is  such  a  man.  A  resi- 
dent of  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
tired from  Government  services  as  an 
attorney.  Mr.  Cerin  has  devoted  years 
to  the  cause  of  better  care  for  the 
chronically  ill.  Hi.s  wife  became  ill  with 
ALS.  Lou  Gehrig's  disease,  and  Mr. 
Cerin  was  determined  to  care  for  her 
at  home  for  as  long  as  possible.  He  dis- 
covered how  difficult  it  is  to  put  to- 
gether community  and  home-based 
services  to  help  in  the  total  care  his 
wife  needed.  Nevertheless,  at  great  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  cost,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  her  with  him  until 
she  became  too  disabled  to  remain  at 
home.  She  was  placed  in  an  excellent 
nursing  home,  where  he  visited  her 
daily,  until  her  death  in  February. 

All  during  that  stressful  period  Mr. 
Cerin  lobbied  actively  for  legislation 
which  would  help  families  with  the 
care  of  their  disabled  loved  ones. 
When  Congressman  Pepper  and  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  6194.  the  Medicaid 
Community  Care  Act  of  1980.  Elmer 
Cerin  saw  it  as  an  important  answer  to 
this  problem  which  affects  thousands 
of  Americans. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that  this 
legislation  now  has  over  120  cospon- 
sors.  This  large  number  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  personal  effort  of  Mr. 
Cerin.  who  visited  every  Member  of 
the  House  to  explain  the  bill  and  ask 
for  support. 

My  sincerest  thanks  and  deepest  ap- 
preciation go  out  to  Elmer  Cerin,  an 
extraordinary  citizen  advocate.* 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATION 
NO.  4129 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19,  1980 

•  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  is  a  copy  of  Execu- 
tive Communication  No.  4129  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  in  expla- 
nation of  the  draft  bill  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  form  of  H.R.  7386,  to 
amend  title  VI  of  the  Federal  Land 
Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
as  amended,  to  establish  the  Snake 
River  Birds  of  Prey  National  Conser- 
vation Area,  Idaho: 

Department  of  the  Interior. 

Office  of  the  Secretary. 
Wasfiington.  DC.  April  1.  1980. 
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Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatwes. 

Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  enclosed  a 
draft  bill  To  amend  Title  VI  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976. 
as  amended  (43  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.).  to  estab- 
lish the  Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  National 
Conservation  Area.  Idaho."  Also  enclosed 
are  the  management  plan  and  the  Final  En- 
vironmental Statement  (FES)  prepared  on 
the  draft  bill  and  the  management  plan  for 
the  proposed  Area.  This  Area  is  internation- 
ally significant  becau.se  the  unique  combina- 
tion of  nesting  habitat  and  food  supply  sus- 
tains the  most  concentrated  nesting  popula- 
tion of  eagles,  hawks,  owls,  and  other  birds 
of  prey  in  North  America  and  quite  possibly 
the  world. 

We  recommend  that  the  enclosed  bill  be 
referred  to  the  appropriate  committee  for 
consideration  and  that  it  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  for 
permanent  protection  of  the  habitat  of 
eagles,  hawks,  owls  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
or  raptors,  along  the  Snake  River  and  fur- 
ther to  provide  for  appropriate  management 
of  other  important  resources  under  a  man- 
agement plan.  This  would  be  accomplished 
by  establishment  of  a  National  Conserva- 
tion Area  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Management  guidelines 
in  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (FLPMAi  and  other  au- 
thorities applicable  to  public  lands  would 
continue  to  apply  except  as  provided  in  the 
bill.  The  bill  would  comprise  a  new  section 
of  FLPMA.  section  604.  under  Title  VI  enti- 
tled "Designated  Management  Areas." 

This  bill  is  the  "proposed  action"  on 
which  the  Department  has  prepared  its 
Draft  and  Final  Environmental  Statements. 
Alternatives  to  the  "proposed  action  '  con- 
sidered in  the  Environmental  Statements 
were  legislation  establishing  a  Birds  of  Prey 
National  Conservation  Area  of  a  smaller  size 
and  two  other  alternatives  which  would 
have  involved  no  legislation.  If  the  enclosed 
bill  is  enacted,  the  Area  would  continue  to 
be  managed  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
management  plan  for  the  proposed  Birds  of 
Prey  National  Conservation  Area  until  a 
thorough  update  is  completed,  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  area  that  would  be  included  within 
the  proposed  boundaries  of  the  Snake  River 
Birds  of  Prey  National  Conservation  Area 
consists  of  approximately  490,685  acres  of 
public  lands,  approximately  40.428  acres  of 
State  lands  and  approximately  78,469  acres 
of  private  lands  flanking  a  15  80  mile 
stretch  of  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  The 
legislation  would  not  impose  any  constraint 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  use  of  State 
lands  or  private  lands  within  the  Area,  nor 
Mould  Federal  activities  be  earned  out  on 
State  or  private  lands.  Existing  uses  of  the 
public  lands,  including  extensive  use  for 
livestock  grazing  and  seasonal  use  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Area  for  National  Guard  train- 
ing purposes,  would  be  continued.  These 
uses  have  been  found  through  careful  re- 
search to  be  consistent  with  the  primary 
purpose  of  raptor  population  maintenance. 
In  sum,  the  Area  is  to  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  with  preservation  of  the  ex- 
traordinary raptor  population  as  a  primary 
management  objective. 

A  matter  of  particular  concern  to  this  De- 
▼partment  is  an  area  of  approximately  40,000 
acres  of  State  land,  the  Mountain  Home' 
tract,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Area,  as 
proposed  in  the  enclosed  bill.  This  concen- 
trated State  holding  is  important  to  the 
State  of  Idaho  as  a  State  land  resource.  It 
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also  includes  key  habitat  for  prey  species 
extensively  used  by  the  raptors.  The  De- 
partment has  held  and  will  continue  to  hold 
discussions  with  State  officials  about  ways 
to  protect  key  habitat  areas  while  respect- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
in  the  management  of  its  own  land  re- 
sources. Particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  covering 
all  or  a  portion  of  this  area. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
been  involved  in  administration  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  proposed  Area  for  pro- 
tection and  management  of  the  raptor  re- 
sources for  many  years.  In  1971,  the  Snake 
River  Birds  of  Prey  Natural  Area  was  estab- 
lished by  Public  Land  Order.  This  26.000 
acre  sanctuary  was  set  aside  to  protect  the 
nesting  and  wintering  habitat  of  the  raptor 
population.  Because  it  was  clear  that  the 
raptor  population  was  dependent  upon  a 
prey  base  that  inhabited  a  much  broader 
area,  the  Birds  of  Prey  Study  Area  was  es- 
tablished by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment in  April  of  1974  and  a  moratorium  was 
placed  on  all  potential  conflicting  land  uses 
subject  to  further  study.  Finally  in  1977.  the 
Study  Area  was  expanded  to  include  prairie 
falcon  foraging  areas.  It  was  during  1977 
and  1978  that  now  well-known  efforts  were 
undertaken  to  reintroduce  peregrine  falcons 
to  the  area  under  a  BLM  agreement  with 
Cornell  University. 

For  .several  years,  this  Department. 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
has  been  conducting  research  to  determine 
the  necessary  area  to  ensure  the  long-term 
stability  of  the  raptor  population,  assess  the 
effects  of  agricultural  encroachment  on  this 
stability  and  to  identify  management  needs. 
That  research  indicates  that  lands  roughly 
coextensive  with  the  lands  we  are  proposing 
to  establish  as  a  National  Conservation  Area 
are  required  to  provide  nece.ssar>  habitat. 

The  enclosed  Final  Environmental  State- 
ment I  FES)  and  management  plan  contain 
many  of  the  detail.s  regarding  management 
of  the  proposed  Area.  The  Key  components 
of  the  draft  bill  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Special  management  and  protection  of 
the  raptor  resource  and  habitat  within  a 
multiple  use  context.  Section  604(c)  would 
require  management  to  provide  for  and  pro- 
tect the  raptors  and  raptor  habitat.  To  the 
extent  consistent  with  management  to  pro- 
tect the  raptor  resource,  other  resources  of 
the  public  lands  in  the  Area,  including  his- 
torical, scenic,  archaeological,  biological, 
cultural  recreational,  and  economic  re- 
sources would  be  managed  under  multiple 
use  principles.  The  public  lands  in  the  Area 
would  be  administered  as  public  lands  and 
would  be  generally  subject  to  laws  applica- 
ble to  such  land.s. 

To  pre\ent  harrassment  of  birds  nesting 
in  the  Area  by  low-flying  airplanes,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  will  cooperate  with 
this  Department  in  establishing  restrictions 
and/or  necessary  air  closures  within  the 
canyon  and  a  suitable  buffer  strip. 

i2>  Development  and  implementation  of  a 
comprehensi\e  management  plan.  Section 
604(c)  and  (d)  would  require  management  of 
the  public  land.s  in  the  Area  and  their  re- 
sources pursuant  to  a  plan  developed  for  the 
Area.  The  plan  would  be  regularly  reviewed 
and  revised  to  meet  changing  needs,  but 
would  have  to  include  specific  requirements 
set  forth  in  section  604(0. 

(3)  Use  of  the  Area  for  public  education 
and  enjoyment  and  for  demon.stration  of  re- 
search and  management  techniques  for  use 
el.sewhere.  Section  604(ei  would  require  a 
program  of  education,  research  and  contin- 
ued scientific  in\estigation  to  .support  sound 
management.  It  would  also  require  a  process 


for  transferring  the  knowledge  and  manage- 
ment expertise  dp\eloped  to  other  areas. 

(4)  Protection  of  the  federally  owned 
lands  of  the  Area  from  disposal  and  conver- 
sion to  agricultural  or  other  uses  inconsist- 
ent with  protection  of  the  raptor  resource. 
Subject  to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Area 
would  be  withdrawn  from  operating  of  agri- 
cultural land  laws  and  State  selection  stat- 
utes by  section  604(g)(2).  Pending  applica- 
tions would  be  returned  to  the  applicants 
without  further  action.  Agricultural  devel- 
opment of  public  lands  within  the  Area 
could  take  place  only  by  lease  or  permit 
under  FLPMA  and  consistent  with  the  plan 
developed  for  the  Area.  Other  public  lands 
outside  the  Area  may  be  made  available  for 
agricultural  development  to  the  extent  that 
energy  and  other  resources  needed  for  such 
development  are  available  and  the  develop- 
ment is  in  the  public  interest. 

(5)  Mineral  availability  and  development 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  Sub- 
ject to  valid  existing  rights,  the  Area  would 
be  withdrawn  from  operation  of  the  Mining 
Law  of  1872.  by  section  605(g)(1).  However, 
hardrock  minerals  could  be  developed  under 
lease  in  the  Secretary's  discretion.  The  min- 
eral leasing  laws  would  continue  to  apply, 
and  all  leases  would  have  to  contain  condi- 
tions and  stipulations  to  protect  the  raptor 
values  and  other  environmental  values  of 
the  Area. 

(6)  Limited  acquisition  of  State  and  pri- 
vately owTiod  lands  in  the  Area.  Section 
604(e)  would  require  that  the  management 
plan  and  program  to  implement  it  contain 
provisions  for  acquisition  of  lands  compris- 
ing raptor  habitate  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  proposal. 
The  general  acquisition  and  exchange  au- 
thorities in  FLPMA  would  be  applicable. 

(7)  Conditions  on  Federal  activities.  Sec- 
tion 604(g)(3)  provides  that  with  respect  to 
any  new  project  or  activity  within  the  Area, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  department  shall 
provide  for  such  conditions  and  restrictions 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines 
in  writing  to  be  necessary  to  avoid  signifi- 
cant adverse  effects  on  raptor  habitat 
within  the  Area.  An  exception  is  provided 
for  national  defense  activities. 

(8)  Cooperation  with  the  State  and  affect- 
ed local  governments.  Section  604(j>  would 
authorize  the  Secretary  to  cooperate  with 
the  Stale  and  with  affected  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  their  govern- 
mental functions.  This  provision  is  similar 
to  the  current  authority  in  FLPMA  to  coop- 
erate in  law  enforcement.  This  new  provi- 
sion, like  the  law  enforcement  cooperative 
agreement  authority;  carries  with  it  the  au- 
thority to  reimburse  the  State  and  localities 
for  performance  of  functions  closely  related 
to  management  of  the  Area. 

(9)  Continuation  of  use  of  a  portion  of  the 
Area  by  the  Idaho  National  Guard  consist- 
ent with  management  of  the  raptor  re- 
source. A  temporary  use  permit  which  ex- 
pires in  1983  authorizes  units  of  the  Nation- 
al Guard  to  use  a  portion  of  the  Area  from 
March  1  through  November  30  annually, 
and  on  weekends  if  a  30-day  prior  notice  is 
given.  Permits  for  National  Guard  u.se  were 
first  i.ssued  in  the  early  1950s.  The  bill 
would  recognize  this  use  and  provide  for 
continuation  subject  to  any  modification 
necessary  to  assure  that  such  use  is  com- 
patible with  establishment  of  the  Area  and 
protection  of  the  raptor  resource. 

Enactment  of  the  enclosed  proposal  would 
provide  a  firm  basis  for  continued  manage 
mcnt  and  protection  of  a  public  land  area 
with  unique  values— both  to  the  raptor  pop- 
ulation and  to  the  Nation.  Enactment  would 
provide  for  such  management  and  protec- 
tion within  an  overall  framework  of  multi- 
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pie  use  management  which  provides  for  the 

continued  u.se  of  other  resource  values  of 
the  area  in  ways  that  serve  the  local  and  na- 
tional economy  and  national  defense  inter- 
ests. 

We  believe  that  establishment  of  the 
Snake  River  Birds  of  Prey  National  Conser- 
vation Area  will  permit  protection  of  partic- 
ular environmental  values  within  a  multiple 
use  management  framework.  We  al.so  expect 
to  learn  much  in  establishing  and  managing 
the  Birds  of  Prey  Area  that  may  be  applied 
elsewhere  on  the  public  lands.  We  urge  en- 
actment of  the  bill  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
had  advised  that  this  legislative  proposal  is 
in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Sincerely. 

Cecil  D.  Andrds. 

Secretary.9 


THE  LAWMAKERS 

HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  learn  that  "The  Lawmak- 
ers," the  new  weekly  public  television 
series  dealing  with  the  activities  and 
personalities  of  the  U.S.  Congress,  pro- 
duced by  WETA-26.  Washington.  D.C, 
is  now  carried  by  over  50  public  TV 
stations  nationwide. 

This  facilitates  public  understanding 
of  the  issues  before  the  Congress  and 
of  the  legislative  process. 

I  wish  to  insert  into  the  Record  a 
news  release  by  WETA-26  descriptive 
of  the  first  weekly  TV  summary  of 
congressional  developments. 

The  information  follows: 
"The     Lawmakers"— First     Weekly      TV 

Roundup  of  U.S.  Congress  Activities— 

To  Be  Offered  Nationally  This  Spring 

BY  PBS 

"The  Lawmakers."  a  new  weekly  public 

television  series  dealing  with  activities  and 
personalities  of  the  U.S.  Congress— "the  leg- 
islative beehive  on  Capitol  Hill"— will  be 
made  available  this  spring  to  public  televi- 
sion stations  throughout  the  country.  The 
Public  Broadcasting  Service  (PBS)  will 
transmit  The  Lawmakers"  to  its  member 
stations  on  Thursday  at  9:30  p.m.  ET  from 
May  1  through  July  3. 

Produced  by  WETA  26.  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Lawmakers"  i.s  the  first  regularly  tele- 
vised summary  of  developments  in  the  na- 
tion's legislature.  The  series,  which  pre- 
miered locally  in  Washington  March  20.  is 
funded  by  grants  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting,  Kaiser  Aluminum  & 
Chemical  Corporation  and  Whirlpool 
Corporation. 

Although  the  spring  broadcasts  of  "The 
Lawmakers"  will  end  with  the  July  3  pro- 
gram. Executive  Producer  Linda  Winslow 
said  that  WETA  plans  to  offer  the  series  na- 
tionally again  on  a  weekly  basis  beginning 
in  January.  1981.  when  the  new  Congress 
convenes. 

The  half  hour  program  features  video 
taped  coverage  of  Congressional  hearings, 
floor  debate  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  interviews  with  Congressional 
newsmakers.  Tying  it  all  together,  helping 
viewers  to  make  sense  of  what  they  see  and 
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hear,  is  veteran  Washington  journalist  Paul 
Duke  also  the  popular  moderator  of 
WETAs  weekly  Washington  Week  in 
Review." 

"Congress  is  the  liveliest  ^lace  In  town, 
but  you'd  never  know  it  from  what  you  see 
on  television."  says  Duke,  who  has  spent  15 
years  covering  Congress  for  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  NBC  News 
and  public  television. 

"Our  aim  is  to  show  the  enormous  amount 
of  activity  that  goes  on  in  Congress  and  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  makes  the  legislative 
process  more  understandable  and  interest- 
ing to  everyone,"  Duke  adds. 

Guest  commentators  for  the  series  include 
Washington  Post  columnist  Maryon  Allen, 
who  sened  b^iefl^  in  the  Senate  following 
the  death  of  her  husband.  Alabama  Senator 
James  Allen:  Richmond-Times  Dispatch 
Washington  correspondent  Charles 

McDowell,  popular  with  Washington  Week 
in  Review"  audiences  for  his  homespun  wit 
and  practical  insight  into  national  affairs: 
political  scientist  Norman  Ornstein:  Otis 
Pike,  former  congressman  from  New  York: 
and  Washington  Post  columnist  Mark 
Shields. 

Heading  "The  Lawmakers"  production 
staff  is  Gregg  Ramshaw .  a  producer  of  news 
specials  and  public  affairs  programs  for 
WETA-26  for  the  past  two  years.  Prior  to 
joining  WETA.  Ramshaw.  34.  was  an  assist- 
ant editor  in  Washington  for  ABC  News  and 
a  former  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  the  now-defunct  Chi- 
cago Today  newspapers  Ramshaw's  infatu- 
ation with  the  legislative  process  t>egan  as  a 
.state  capitol  correspondent  in  Springfield. 
III. 

"We  want  to  explore  the  motivations 
behind  Congressional  action— to  expl&in 
why  members  act  like  statesmen  on  one 
issue  and  succumb  to  petty,  parochial  inter- 
ests on  other  issues.  Our  goal  is  to  ultimate- 
ly make  us  all  better  voters. "  Ramshaw 
says. 

Other  staff  members  of  "The  Lawmakers  " 
are  associate  producers  Jim  Wesley  and 
Kathleen  McCleery:  researchers  Mackenzie 
Carpenter.  Lela  Ward,  and  Peggy  Robinson: 
production  assistant  Lynda  Tanner:  and  di- 
rector Jay  Zabriskie. 

"  The  Lawmakers'  Ls  an  outgrowth  of 
WETA's  decision  last  year  to  create  a  Wash- 
ington news  presence'  for  PBS's  Daily  Ex- 
change Feed  (DEF).  a  satellite  transmission 
of  news  spots  contributed  from  public  televi- 
sion stations."  according  to  Linda  Winslow, 
■WETA's  news  director  and  executive  pro- 
ducer for  the  series.  "Because  so  much  of 
our  coverage  focused  on  Congress,  it  was 
logical  to  devise  a  program  on  Congressional 
activities.  Sooner  or  later,  every  Washington 
story  acquires  a  Congressional  angle- 
through  hearings,  legislation,  or  floor 
debate.  "• 


HOPKINS  MAKES  VOLUNTARY 
FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 


HON,  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  have  filed  for  public  inspection,  a 
copy  of  my  1979  Federal  income  tax 
return  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House. 

I  have  made  public  my  Federal  tax 
return  every  year  in  which  I  have  been 
a  candidate  for  public  office  since  I 
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was  first  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Gen- 

A*>o  1     Aec?£»mHl\.-    in     1  Q7  1 
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Erickson.  John  G.  Feeley.  Thomas  P.  Fitz- 
gerald. Sr..  John  Poster.  Howard  W.  French. 
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III.    John    Charles    Loughman. 
Lufkins. 


Daniel   W. 
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Expansion  of  home  health  care  to 
enable  older  persons  to  live  independ- 
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medicine  for  the  treatment  of  illness  after 
the  fact. 
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cal  care  providers  have  accounted  for  at>out 
63    percent    of    this    growth;    quant  it  \    and 
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was  first  elected  to  the  Kentucky  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  1971. 

While  I  realize  this  financial  disclo- 
sure goes  beyond  what  is  required  by 
law.  I  feel  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  the  source  and  amount  of  the 
elected  official's  income. 

This  return  shows  that  my  wife  and 
I  had  a  joint  income  of  $53,251.25  in 
1979  and  paid  $10,658,00  in  Federal 
income  taxes.» 


RYE'S    TRIBUTE    TO    ITS    VETER- 
ANS OF  KOREA  AND  VIETNAM 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OHINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  19.  1980 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Rye.  N.Y.,  has  constructed  a 
memorial  to  those  Rye  residents  who 
served  in  either  the  Korean  or  Viet- 
nam war.  The  memorial  is  the  work  of 
the  Rye  Korea/Vietnam  Memorial 
Committee.  The  committee  is  made  up 
of  Richard  Ozimek.  a  Korean  war  vet- 
eran; Svend  Lindmark.  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  commander;  Nicholas 
Mainero.  American  Legion  Post  No. 
128  commander;  City  Manager  Frank 
Culross;  and  Anne  Pastor  and  Doro- 
thea Moxhay.  both  mothers  of  Viet- 
nam veterans. 

The  city  plans  to  dedicate  the  me- 
morial May  26.  While  I  cannot  be 
there.  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
city  and.  in  particular,  the  members  of 
the  committee. 

While  we  have  all  treated  American 
involvement  in  the  Korean  war  kindly. 
the  Vietnam  war  caused  enormous  di- 
visions within  our  society.  As  a  result 
of  those  divisions,  a  tragedy  has  taken 
place:  Those  Americans  who  went  to 
fight  for  their  country  have  not  been 
given  the  recognition  they  deserve. 

The  citizens  of  Rye  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  recognize 
the  often-ignored  achievements  of  vet- 
erans of  both  Korea  and  Vietnam.  And 
the  veterans  are  to  be  thanked— as 
Rye  is  now  doing— for  the  sacrifices 
they  have  made  on  behalf  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  list  the 
names  of  the  men  from  Rye  who 
served  in  either  Korea  or  Vietnam,  to 
whom  this  memorial  is  dedicated: 
Korea  Veterans 
Harry  A.  Adams.  Thomas  Alliegro.  Robert 
Banks.  James  J.  Black.  John  Black.  John 
Blumenthal.  Richard  C.  Bracelin.  George 
Brown.  Jr..  Jack  E.  Brown.  Lincoln  Burgess. 
Harold  D.  Burlone.  John  J.  Butler.  Martin 
Edward  Butler.  Thomas  A.  Butler. 

Nicholas  J.  Calo.  Vito  R.  Calo.  Robert  R 
Chamberlaine.  Robert  L.  Chapderlane, 
Joseph  S.  Cirillo.  Martin  J.  Clancy.  Arthur 
R.  Cleary.  Richard  A.  Coccola.  Robert  J. 
Coccola.  Albert  E.  Collins,  Kenneth  L.  Cook. 
Richard  Coshal. 

Thomas  H.  Dean.  Jospeh  F.  DeCarlo. 
George  N.  DeFilippo.  James  F  Dempsey.  Al- 
phonse  F.  DePauw.  William  P.  Dion.  Antho- 
ny J.  Donofrio.  George  Drought,  Edward  J. 
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Erickson.  John  G.  Peeley.  Thomas  P.  Fitz- 
gerald. Sr..  John  Foster.  Howard  W.  French. 

Lawrence  A.  Gallicano.  Richard  V.  Galli- 
cano.  Paul  Gerardi.  Jr..  Anthony  A,  Girardi, 
Richard  M.  Gorman.  George  J,  Graham. 
Prank  Graziano.  John  K.  Greer.  Anthony  J. 
Grimaldi.  John  Groglio.  Joseph  W.  Groglio. 
Sr..  Walter  Gross. 

Charles  Harriett.  Francis  J.  Harrigan.  Wil- 
liam H.  Harvey.  Jr..  Dennis  Henne.ssy.  Doug- 
las G.  Herron.  Nancy  J.  Herron.  Brenden  C, 
Holden.  Jr..  Robert  P.  Howard.  Robert  E. 
Hunter.  Jr..  Robert  H.  Iverson.  Michael 
Izzo.  William  Jackson.  Edward  C.  Johnson. 

Kenneth  Kedney.  Daniel  J.  Kelly.  Jo.seph 
W,  Kelly.  Stephen  J.  Ketterer.  Vincent  J. 
King.  Richard  Kingan.  George  Kirby. 
Joseph  P.  Kirvan.  Frederick  Kniffin.  Leo  J. 
Komfeld.  Robert  L.  Kugel.  Donald  P, 
Kuser.  John  R.  Labella.  Alex  J.  Lang.  Edwin 
C.  Larder.  Paul  La  Russell.  Kingdon  P. 
Locker. 

Peter  W,  Maine.  Richard  R.  Marino.  John 
E.  McDermott.  Prank  G.  McKernan.  Rene 
R.  Menendez.  Robert  Mertz.  John  A.  Miley. 
Donald  Barrett  Miller,  Gregory  Miller.  John 
J.  Milligan.  Jr..  James  P.  Nitschke.  Thomas 
G.  Nordmann.  Eugene  E.  OBrien.  John  E. 
O'Connor.  R.  Gerard  O'Neill.  Richard  T. 
Ozimek. 

Patrick  J.  Paen.  H.  Edward  Patterson, 
Peter  Rahill.  Joseph  Rahilly,  Herbert  D. 
Remsen.  Jr..  Edward  L.  Richards.  Roy  W. 
Robinson.  Jr..  Ralph  E.  Rogers.  Robert 
Rogers.  James  Ronan.  Donald  Roode 
Walter  R.  Roode.  Daniel  Russo.  John  H. 
Russo. 

Richard  Alan  Sammel.  Roger  Francis 
Sammel.  Waller  M.  Sarles.  Jr..  James  J. 
Savage.  Victor  Scinto.  Douglas  D.  Sibley. 
Michael  J.  Sinto.  George  W.  Slater.  Bradley 
A.  Spencer.  Anthony  T,  Stavrides.  Jack  T, 
Starvides.  Stephen  B.  Strozzi.  Neil  Swartz. 
George  W.  Taylor.  Robert  Taylor.  Robert  F. 
Taylor.  Peter  G.  Alleri.  John  Wahl.  Richard 
Walsh.  David  N.  Wolfe.  William  E.  Werner. 

Vietnam  Veterans 

Richard  Abel.  Gene  Antobello.  Peter 
Anfuso.  Robert  T.  Badolato.  Daniel  W,  Ball. 
Edward  H.  Balls.  Thomas  J,  Barber,  Rich- 
ard D.  Barnum.  William  T.  Barnum,  George 
S.  Baron.  John  Black.  William  J.  Brennan. 

Joseph  M.  Carlucci.  Gaetano  P.  Castel- 
lano.  Leanard  J.  Cavino.  Donald  Cianci. 
Glenn  B.  Clark.  Joseph  William  Coburn  III. 
Thomas  Conlon.  Joseph  P.  Cox.  Gary  Crow 
ley.  Thomas  J.  Cunningham.  Walter  H. 
Cunningham. 

Frederick  DeBarros.  John  R.  Delfs.  Vin- 
cent Dempsy.  Paul  S.  Denton.  George  Wil- 
liam DePauw.  Michael  T.  DeVal.  Jr..  James 
Dianni.  Kim  Dickerson.  Rodney  Dolan.  F. 
Michael  Donahue.  Jr..  James  A.  Dyer.  John 
P.  Dyer.  Robert  P.  Dyer. 

John  C.  Eis.  Wayne  W.  Elmore.  Charles  C. 
Fenzi.  Warren  S.  Fenzi,  Dale  C.  Ferris. 
LeRoy  J.  Ferris.  William  F.  Fitzgerald.  Jr.. 
John  J.  Flanagan.  Brian  Flick.  Stephen  T. 
Flick.  Bruce  John  Fornander.  Anthony 
Potia.  Paul  Franz. 

Stephen  Sands  Gauvain.  Donald  J. 
Gedney.  Leslie  A.  Gedney.  Thomas  R.  Gill. 
John  E.  Graham.  Daniel  V.  Greenhan. 
Hugh  Grew  Griffin.  Mark  Gerard  Griffin, 
Paul  Michael  Griffin. 

Donald  Hanan.  Stephen  Harris.  John  S. 
Hart.  George  H.  Haley  III,  Howard  B. 
Hayel.  Hayler  Haynes.  John  P.  Henne.  Jr.. 
James  P.  Hitchcock.  Jr..  Anthony  D. 
Holden.  Joseph  L.  Holden.  Patrick  J. 
Holden. 

Sterling  Richard  Jones.  Anthony  Keating. 
Peter  M.  Kennedy,  Robert  Kelly.  Howard 
Kyle.  Jr..  Bartholomew  Lalla.  John  E.  Lan- 
geloh.  Jr..  Gregory  Latella,  John  J.  Lenihan 
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III.  John  Charles  Loughman.  Daniel  W. 
Lufkins. 

Gerald  J,  Marchesi.  Richard  L.  Marechal. 
Thomas  Marx.  H.  Colin  McBride.  Kevin 
McCann.  Stephen  A  McDonnell.  David  J. 
McDowell.  Patrick  McElhenney.  Paul 
McGrath  (Kia).  Jeremiah  P.  McGuire.  Jr.. 
John  L.  McWeeney.  Thomas  Meisner. 
Martin  Fuller  Mitchell.  Brian  Moran,  John 
Moroney,  David  J.  Moxhay.  Charles 
Murray.  William  J.  Murray.  Robert  Mur- 
tagh. 

Robert  Norman,  James  V.  O'Gara,  Joseph 
O'Neil,  John  Osman.  Francis  X.  Palermo.  E. 
Raymond  Pastor.  David  S.  Payne.  Robert 
M.  Pearce.  Francis  Peters  III.  Jonathan  M. 
Place.  Steven  Quatten,  Martin  Quayat. 
Thomas  M.  Quinn. 

Charles  W.  Rice  III,  Clifton  V.  Rice, 
James  L.  Rice,  John  J.  Ripley,  Gen,e  Roode. 
John  P.  Shaugnessy.  Jr.  (Kia).  Robert  A. 
Somerville,  Bradley  A.  Spencer.  Peter  A. 
Stryker,  George  W.  Taylor.  Albert  D. 
Tutera.  Prank  J.  Tutera.  Jr..  Henri  Johan 
Van  Naerssen.  Kevin  Walsh.  Timothy  J. 
Walsh.  Daniel  P.  Wells.  Robert  K. 
Hathaway  Willett.  Ty  Hathaway  Willett. 
Jr..  John  S.  Yusi.  Jr..  John  Kurt  Zier. 
Robert  Carl  Zier.« 


NRTA-AARP  HEALTH  POLICY 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  19.  1980 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  medi- 
care represented  one  of  the  land- 
mark legislative  achievements  for  the 
elderly. 

However,  many  older  Americans  still 
live  in  fear  of  being  financially  wiped 
out  by  long-term  and  costly  illness. 
even  with  their  valuable  medicare  pro- 
tection. 

In  1979.  the  per  capita  care  bill  for 
persons  65  or  older  was  $2,259.  This 
figure  is  projected  to  increase  in  the 
years  ahead. 

Last  January.  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  fully  and  frankly  with  older 
Americans  about  rising  health  care 
costs  at  the  National  Retired  Teachers 
Association-American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons'  Legislative  Council 
meeting. 

They  shared  with  me  their  sugges- 
tions for  strengthening  medicare,  as 
well  as  the  need  for  strong  and  effec- 
tive controls  over  health  care  costs. 

It  was  an  informative  session  in 
which  I  benefited  from  the  wisdom 
and  counsel  of  the  NRTA-AARP  legis- 
lative council  members. 

The  council  also  proposed  a  compre- 
hensive agenda  to  meet  three  basic  ob- 
jectives: 

Improve  the  health  of  the  aged; 

Develop  approaches  to  maintain 
health  and  avoid  illness;  and 

Control  health  care  costs. 

In  addition,  the  council  recommend- 
ed comprehensive  policies  for  coming 
to  grips  with  the  major  health  care 
problems  affecting  older  Americans, 
NRTA-AARP  called  for  legislative  ac- 
tions on  several  fronts,  including: 
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Expansion  of  home  health  care  to 
enable  older  persons  to  live  independ- 
ently in  their  homes,  instead  of  being 
unnece.ssarily  or  prematurely  institu- 
tionalized at  a  much  higher  public 
cost. 

The  need  to  pass  promptly  hospital 
cost  containment  legislation. 

Stronger  consumer  protection  meas- 
ures to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
sale  of  medigap  insurance  policies. 

Elimination  of  gaps  in  coverage 
under  medicare,  especially  the  bias 
thai  now  exists  in  treating  the  mental- 
ly ill. 

The  need  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
national  health  insurance  program. 

These  recommendations  should  be 
of  direct  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress. 

For  this  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
submit  the  NRTA-AARP  health 
policy  recommendations  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

NRTA  AARP  Health  Policy 
Recommendations 

health  and  the  elderly  — an  overview 

The  Associations'  health  policy  is  based 
on  three  points.  First,  our  objective  is  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  elderly.  Second,  al- 
though issues  relating  to  the  treatment  of 
illness  dominate  discu.ssions  of  health 
policy,  the  real  challenge  is  how  to  maintain 
health  and  avoid  illness.  Third,  health  care 
cost  containment  Is  vital  to  any  realistic  for- 
mulation of  health  policy. 

Defining  'health  "  In  terms  of  the  elderly 
mu.st  take  account  of  the  problems  t  hat  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  non-elderly.  When 
applied  to  the  elderly,  our  definition  focuses 
on  the  degree  of  the  individual's  independ- 
ence in  conducting  life  activity.  Thus  we 
are  concerned  not  only  with  the  elderly '.s 
access  to  treatment  for  illness  but  also  with 
their  need  for  those  health  and  health-re- 
lated services  that  will  help  them  remain 
active  and  in  good  health.  In  addition,  we 
are  committed  to  .securing  sufficient  re- 
sources for  such  efforts  as  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  biomedical  research  because  these 
are  essential  if  we  are  to  cope  with  chronic 
illness  and  prevent  and  cure  dread  diseases 
which  disproportionately  afflict  older  per- 
sons. 

The  elderly's  special  health  needs  are  all 
the  more  Important  because  the  population 
is  aging.  The  types  of  special  .service.s  they 
need  (especially  the  oldest  of  them)  to 
maintain  health  must  be  increasingly  pro- 
moted. Geriatric  medicine  must  be  given  far 
more  emphasis. 

OBSTACLES  TO  PROMOTING  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
elderly:  THE  ACUTE  CARE  SYNDROME 

There  are  two  obstacles  to  promoting  im- 
provements in  the  elderly's  health  status. 
The  first  Is  the  belief  that  all  needed  levels 
of  care  can  be  supplied  through  the  present 
medical  system.  The  second  Is  escalating 
medical  care  cost  and  the  country's  limited 
resources.  Health  services  presently  availa- 
ble to  the  elderly  are  most  often  overlap- 
ping, confusing,  fragmented  and  unevenly 
distributed. 

Today's  health  care  system  is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  the  treatment  of  Ill- 
ness and  acute  care  intervention.  \o\  health 
status  Is  affected  far  more  by  such  factors 
as  education,  nutrition,  housing,  lifestyles 
and  environmental  pollution  than  by  medi 
cine.  Therefore,  the  country  should  not  be 
allocating,  almost  automatically,  an  increas- 
ing  proportion   of  its  scarce   resources   to 
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medicine  for  the  treatment  of  illness  after 
the  fact. 

Real  growth  In  the  nation's  gross  national 
product  (GNP)  in  1980  will  be  negligible  at 
best.  Yet.  because  of  the  economics  of  the 
health  care  system  (and  its  third-party  re- 
imbursement system)  minimal  or  even  nega- 
tive growth  rates  in  the  economy  will  not 
constrain  the  proportion  of  resources  allo- 
cated to  the  treatment  of  illness  in  acute 
care,  institutional  settings.  Health  care  serv- 
ices are  in  fact  taking  a  larger  and  larger 
share  of  the  total  "pie."  rising  from  6.7  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1967  to  9.1  percent  in  1979. 
If  more  resources  are  to  be  allocated  to 
more  health-effective  and  cost-effective 
measures  and  less  to  purely  medical  care,  we 
must  start  to  restructure  the  health  care  in- 
dustry. 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  INDUSTRY:  ITS  GROWTH. 
STRUCTURE  AND  SHORTCOMINGS 

The  health  care  industry  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  economic  sectors.  Since  Medi- 
care began,  health  spending  has  increased 
at  an  average  of  12.2  percent  per  year  while 
the  economy  a.s  a  whole  has  grown  at  an* 
annual  rate  of  9.0  percent.  In  1978.  health 
spending  totalled  $192  billion. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why  this 
economic  sector  has  been  growing  so  rapid- 
ly. This  growth  Is  due  partly  to  the  expan- 
sion of  the  number  of  elderly  persons  w'ho. 
as  a  group,  need  and  utilize  health  services 
far  more  than  the  non-elderly.  Adding  much 
more  to  demand  for  medical  services,  how- 
ever, has  been  the  expansion  of  the  third- 
parly  payment  system.  By  1978.  third-party 
payments  accounted  for  slightly  over  two- 
thirds  of  personal  health  care  expenditures. 
91  percent  of  hospital  expenditures,  and  65 
percent  of  expenditures  for  physician  serv- 
ices. Generally  speaking,  this  growing 
demand  for  medical  services  has  been  met 
through  a  more  than  50  percent  expansion 
of  hospital  capacity,  hospital  personnel,  and 
health  care  professionals  since  1960. 

Government  has  subsidized  both  the 
demand  and  supply  sides  of  this  growth.  On 
the  demand  side,  the  private  third-party 
systems'  growth  has  been  subsidized 
through  the  tax  laws.  Also,  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  are  tax  exempt  in  most  states  facili- 
tating the  public's  purchase  of  high-option, 
first  dollar  health  insurance  coverage. 
Moreover,  the  public  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid programs  were  modeled  on  the  private 
third-party  payment  system.  On  the  supply 
side,  hospital  expansion  was  stimulated  by 
the  Hill-Burton  program  and  by  the  lax  ex- 
emption of  hospital  construction  bonds. 
Federal  spending  for  the  training  of'heaith 
professionals  alone  totalled  $5  billion  be- 
tween 1964  and  1976. 

Government  subsidies  to  increase  the 
supply  of  medical  facilities  and  services 
were  expected  to  moderate  costs  for  health 
care.  However,  the  third-party  payment 
system  makes  the  patient  Indifferent  to 
cost,  except  the  part  for  which  he  is  respon- 
sible. Consequently,  there  is  little  restraint 
on  the  rate  of  increase  in  charges  of  provid- 
ers or  the  rate  of  increase  in  costs  they 
incur.  Third-party  payers  reimburse  hospi- 
tals for  virtually  all  costs  incurred  and  cover 
much  of  the  fees  charged  by  physicians  and 
other  professionals.  Also,  doctors  tend  to 
overutllize  hospitals,  the  most  expensive 
component  of  the  medical  care  system,  and 
this  overutlllzation  Is  promoted  by  the  third 
party  payment  system  which  tends  to  cover 
hospital  services  but  not  less  costly,  oul-of- 
hospital  .services. 

As  a  consequence,  medical  costs  and 
charges  (and  therefore  total  spending)  have 
been  growing  much  faster  than  prices  in 
general.  Since  1969,  price  increases  of  medi- 
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cal  care  providers  have  accounted  for  atx)ul 
63  percent  of  this  growth:  quantity  and 
quality  (technology)  increases  account  for 
about  30  percent,  and  population  increases 
account  for  about  7  percent.  Typically, 
during  1977.  when  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  increased  6.8  f>ercent  over  the  prior 
year,  medical  care  services  rose  9.6  percent, 
semi-private  room  charges  11.5  percent  and 
physicians'  fees  9.3  percent. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY 

Despite  all  the  money  funneled  into 
health  care,  major  elderly  health  needs  are 
not  being  met.  As  the  elderly  population 
grows,  the  problem  of  meeting  those  needs 
will  also  grow.  Restructuring  the  health 
services  industry  should  not  just  be  a  means 
for  controlling  costs  but  also  a  means  for  de- 
veloping a  comprehensive.'Yfficient,  and  ra- 
tional system  to  accommodate  these  unmet 
needs. 

An  adequately  restructured  system  should 
Include  such  components  as:  ( 1 )  adequate, 
supervised  residential  facilities  for  those 
who  lack  families,  but  wish  lo  live  in  their 
communities;  (2)  a  range  of  facilities  as  al- 
ternatives to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes, 
including  a  comprehensive  system  of  home 
care:  and  (3)  innovative  and  compassionate 
ways  of  caring  for  the  terminally  ill.  outside 
of  the  hospital  and  nursing  home.  However, 
if  needed  new  services  are  lo  t)e  promoted, 
the  rale  of  expansion  of  the  medically  ori- 
ented health  industry  must  be  checked. 

CONTROLLING  HEALTH  CARE  COSTS  THROUGH 
GOVERNMENT  REGULATION 

Despite  government  efforts  to  control 
costs  and  spending  by  regulating  the  health 
industry,  little  success  has  been  achieved. 
The  powerful  economic  incentives  contrib- 
uting to  the  growth  of  health  care  spending 
have  so  far  overwhelmed  the  regulatory 
effort. 

Since  the  larger  part  of  the  industry's  bill- 
ings are  fully  reimbursed,  experiments  have 
been  undertaken  to  pay  hospitals  on  the 
basis  of  prospectively  approved  budgets. 
Eight  states  have  implemented  mandatory 
rate  reviews  for  hospitals  with  some  success. 
While  all  hospitals  nationwide  were  experi- 
encing a  12.8  [}ercent  rate  of  increase  in  ex- 
penditures in  1978.  those  states  with  manda- 
tory cost  containment  programs  had  only  a 
9.3  percent  rate. 

The  1972  Social  Security  Amendments  es- 
tablished Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  (PSROs)  to  assure  that  the 
services  financed  by  programs  like  Medicare 
were  medically  neces.sary.  professionally  ac- 
ceptable and  provided  most  economically. 
Unfortunately,  this  "peer  review"  method 
of  regulation  is  itself  costly  and  the  results 
are  still  inconclusive. 

The  1974  National  Health  Planning  and 
Resources  Development  Act  is  supposed  lo 
control  the  expansion  of  the  supply  of  insti- 
tutions like  hospitals  and  expensive  equip- 
ment by  requiring,  at  the  slate  level  "certifi- 
cates of  need".  The  program  does  appear  to 
have  slowed  down  the  creation  of  new  and 
unneeded  hospital  beds  and  the  addition  of 
ever  more  expensive  and  underused  equip- 
ment. However,  much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  these  respects. 

Because  Government  regulation  has  not 
accomplished  much  in  terms  of  restraining 
the  rate  of  increase  in  costs  and  spending, 
increased  attention  is  being  given  to  new 
and  less  costly  ways  of  delivering  health 
services.  Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(HMOs)  for  example,  have  demonstrated 
significant  cost  savings  potential.  Their  em- 
phasis on  preventive  medicine,  consumer  • 
education  and  health  maintenance  tech- 
niques drastically  reduce  costly  hospitaliza- 
tion among  health   plan  members.  As  for 
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Medicare  beneficiaries.  Congress  is  present- 
ly completing  action  on  the  1979  Medicare/ 
HMO    Reimbursement    Amendment.s    which 
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Medicare  beneficiaries.  Congress  is  present- 
ly completing  action  on  the  1979  Medicare/ 
HMO  Reimbursement  Amendments  which 
should  encourage  greater  numbers  of  Medi- 
care enroUees  to  join  pre-paid  health  plans. 
In  those  many  instances  where  actual  costs 
to  the  HMO  of  providing  a  range  of  services 
would  be  less  than  the  95  percent  capita- 
tion fee'  .  the  HMO  would  be  required  to 
return  the  difference  to  its  Medicare  mem- 
bers in  reduced  cost-sharing  and  deductibles 
or  in  increased  preventive  services  • 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
1,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  20.  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  21 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hoid  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  public 
education,  housing,  and  city  planning 
programs 

1 1 14  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomina- 
tions of  Fred  D  Gray,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Alabama;  and  U  W.  demon,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
9:00  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernments  effort-s  to  assist  Vietnam-era 
veterans  in  readjusting  to  society,  and 
the  use  of  expected  appointments  for 
disabled  veterans  focusing  on  the  read- 
justment   counseling    program    under 
the    Veterans'    Health    Care    Amend 
ments  (Public  Law  96-22). 

412  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
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Finance 

Revenue  Sharing,  Intergovernment  Reve- 
nue Impact,  and  Economic  Problems 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2574.  2414.  2681. 
and  2678,  bills  to  extend  general  reve- 
nue sharing. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 
To   resume   closed   consideration   of   S. 
2294,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1981    for    military    procurement    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 
212  Russell  Building 
Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  banking  system. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2523.  to  clarify 
certain  antiquated  inspection  and 
manning  laws  which  affect  smaller 
commercial  vessels,  and  H.R.  1198.  to 
establish  appropriate  identifiable  lines 
dividing  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  from  the  high  seas. 

235  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Federal    Spending    Practices    and    Open 
Government  and  Governmental  Effi- 
ciency and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Subcommittees 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  1548.  pro- 
posed Inspector  General  Amendments, 
and  the  recent  annual  report  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Inspector  Gen- 
eral. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1610.  proposed 
Blood  Assurance  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  incentives  to  stimu- 
late the  supply  policies  to  promote  a 
more  balanced  U.S.  economic  future. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration   of    mental    health    pro- 
grams   to    serve    the    elderly    and    to 
review  proposals  to  overcome  service 
barriers  to  older  Americans  (the  sub- 
stance of  S.  1177). 

1202  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

1223  Dirk.sen  Building 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International  Finance  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2339.  to  provide 
for  competition   in   export    financing. 
and  S.  2340,  to  increase  the  amount  of 
commitments    of    the    Export-Import 
Bank  to  facilitate  U.S.  exports  to  de- 
veloping countries. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
George  H.  P.  Bursley,  of  Maryland,  to 
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be  a  Member  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board. 

235  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental     Pollution    and    Resource 
Protection  Subcommittees 
To  resume  joint  markup  ol  S.  1480.  pro- 
posed Environmental  Emergency  Re- 
sponse Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2144. 
2375.  and  2378.  bills  to  provide  support 
for  the  training  of  professionals  in 
health  service  needs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
•Select  on  Indian  Al fairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2513.  to  promote 
economic  self-sufficiency  among 
Indian  tribes  by  providing  tax  incen- 
tives to  industries  who  hire  Indians 
and  locate  on  or  near  their  reserva- 
tions. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  business  meeting. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  mili- 
tary construction  programs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1519,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  redress  the 
capital    repayment    problems    of    the 
Southwestern    Power    Administration 
without  undue  burden  to  the  current 
ratepayers. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  April 

2167  Rayburn  Building 

MAY  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hoid  hearings  on  the  impact  of  acid 
rain  in  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
an  increased  use  of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish    a   cost-of-living    increase 
for   service-connected    disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  possible  effects  of  excessive 
commodities   speculation    on   the   Na- 
tion's banking  system  and  credit  mar- 
kets, focusing  on  futures  trading  in  fi- 
nancial   instruments    or    their    equiv- 
alents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  programs  for 
women  in  business. 

457  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  small  business. 

424  Russell  Building 

MAY  30 
9:00  a.m. 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous    tax     legislation.     S      2484. 
2486.  2500.  2503.  2548.  and  H.R.  5043. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  relating   to  possible   effects  of 
excessive  commodities  speculation  on 
the     Nations     banking     system     and 
credit    markets,    focusing    on    futures 
trading    in    financial    instruments    or 
their  equivalents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    to    examine    certain 
energy  policy  issues  dealing  with  epi- 
sodic, severe  shortages  in  transporta- 
tion fuel. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im 
plementation  of  Federal  recognition 
procedures,  relating  to  the  acknowl 
edgement  of  nonrecognized  Indian 
tribes. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
progress   of   the   negotiations   on   the 
future    political    status    of    the    Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

S-407.  Capitol 

JUNE  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Judgment   Fund 
Distribution  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
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Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Small  Business 
Administrations  loan  assistance  pro- 
grams as  they  apply  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (Public  Law  93-237). 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant   Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  6613.  to  pro- 
hibit the  regulation  of  collective  bar 
gaining    agreements    by    the    Federal 
Maritime  Commission. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  5 
10:00  am 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Department    of 
Energy's    Building    Energy     Perform- 
ance Standards  (BEPS)  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources'  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Scientific  Research  on 
S.  1865.  proposed  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  1865,  pro- 
po.sed  Radiation  Exposure  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Tribally    Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  1 1 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans  Administration. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2490,  proposed 
Infant  Formula  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  17 
9:30  a  m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S   1424.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  yeais  1981  84  for  the 
advancement  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  health  matters. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  19 
9:30  am 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2020  and  2596. 
bills  to  provide  educational  assistance 
programs    for    those    individuals   who 
enlist    in   the   Armed   Forces,   and   to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple 
mentation  of  current  educational  in- 
centive programs  to  promote  an   All 
Volunteer  Force. 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  24 
2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer 
tain  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  1 
10:00  a.m. 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  small  business  loan 
programs  for  veterans  recommended 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  29 
10:00  a.m. 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2166.  to  establish 
a  national  Institute  of  Native  Ameri- 
can Culture  and  Arts  Development. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  22 
9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Child  and  Human  Development  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
issues  affecting  infant  mortality,  and 
preventable  birth  defects. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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{Legislative  day  of  Thursday,  January  3.  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  Hon.  Carl  Levin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Magnuson). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

us   Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  20,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  here- 
by appoint  the  Honorable  Carl  Levin,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Michigan,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair. 

Warren  O.  Macntjson. 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  LEVIN  thereupon  assumed  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  proceedings  be  approved  to  date. 


PR.*TER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  God  and  Father  of  los  all,  guardian 
of  our  pilgrim  days  for  this  moment  we 
would  turn  from  the  tumult  of  the  world 
without  and  the  pressure  of  duties  with- 
in, that  we  might  commune  with  Thee 
and  discern  more  clearly  Thy  will  for 
us  and  for  our  Nation.  Quicken  within 
us  every  noble  impulse,  pure  purpose, 
and  wise  action.  Give  us  hearts  free  from 
malice  and  filled  with  good  will. 

Bless  this  Nation  with  justice  and 
truth  and  righteousness.  Be  with  all  who 
serve  under  the  banner  of  government, 
in  the  Armed  Forces  and  those  held  as 
hostages.  Minister  to  those  who  suffer 
the  ravages  of  hung;er.  disease,  and  vio- 
lence. Give  us  faith  to  see  beyond  the 
troubles  of  today  the  working  of  Thy 
providence  in  the  affairs  of  men.  May 
ue  ever  walk  and  work  in  the  way  of  Thy 
Commandments. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


LAST  WEEKS  DECISION  OF  THE 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  week's  decision  of  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  virtually  removed  all  regula- 
tory restraints  from  short-haul  air 
transportation  flights.  In  a  nutshell,  that 
means  airlines  can  charge  any  rates  they 
see  fit  on  flights  of  less  than  200  miles.  I 
am  appalled  at  this  decision — appalled 
because  it  invites  the  airlines  to  raise  air 
fares  which  have  increased  steadily  since 
airline  deregulation  went  into  effect  in 
1978. 

This  decision  by  the  CAB  effectively 
discriminates  against  the  short-haul 
markets.  Under  the  Board's  new  policy, 
all  regulatory  control  has  been  removed 
from  flights  of  less  than  200  miles,  but 
regulatory  protection  is  retained  for 
longer  routes.  The  CAB's  order  states 
that  airlines  can  boost  air  fares  up  to 
50  percent  in  markets  of  200  to  400  miles 
long,  and  fares  can  be  increased  by  up 
to  30  percent  in  markets  exceeding  400 
miles.  The  obvious  question  is.  'Why 
protect  the  long-haul  routes  and  not  the 
short-haul  trips?" 

It  also  appears  that  the  Board  is  ac- 
celerating unnecessarily  the  timetable 
for  removing  these  regulatory  restraints. 
The  Air  Transportation  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1978  specifies  January  1983. 
as  the  date  when  the  CAB  relinquishes 
all  authority  from  ratesetting.  That 
deadline  is  more  than  2 '2  years  away. 
Deregulation  has  not  been  in  effect  long 
enough  for  airlines  to  shore  up  on  the 
ingredients  needed  for  better  .service — 
accessibility  of  fuel,  availability  of  suit- 
able airplanes,  and  airport  accessibihty. 

I  also  question  the  rationale  of  the  CAB 
in  making  this  decision.  The  Board  ba.sed 
its  decision  on  the  conclusion — and  I  am 
now  quoting  from  the  agency's  own  news 
release — "that  competitive  forces  will 
keep  fares  in  check  and  that  a  ceiling  is 
no  longer  required." 

I  am  bewildered  over  this  reference  to 
competitive  forces.  It  is  on  these  short- 
haul  trips  that  competition  is  lacking.  If 
I  want  to  fly  from  Charleston,  W.  Va..  to 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  there  is  only  one  air- 
line to  which  I  can  turn.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  most  points  within  West  Vir- 
ginia and.  in  fact,  for  mast  interstate 
points  across  the  country.  This  is  not  a 
local  phenomenon — it  exists  all  over  the 
Nation.  And.  all  too  often,  poor  road 
maintenance,  unpredictable  weather 
conditions,  inadequate  bus  service,  and 
inadequate  rail  passenger  service  elimi- 
nate the  alternative  of  effective  surface 
transportation.  Instead  of  alluding  to 
nonexistent  competition,  the  CAB  should 


note  that  short-haul  markets  more  real- 
istically approach  monopolistic  situa- 
tions. And  we  all  know  what  occurs  when 
a  monopoly  exists — prices  go  up. 

So  I  am  apprehensive  that  this  latest 
directive  from  the  CAB  will  lead  to  even 
higher  air  fares — putting  air  transporta- 
tion out  of  the  reach  of  most  Americans. 

Congress  enacted  airline  deregulation 
in  1978  as  a  curb  to  inflation,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  result  in  more  efTicient  air- 
line service,  conducted  in  a  freer  en- 
vironment, and.  because  of  increased 
competition,  lower  air  fares.  To  date,  the 
evidence  points  to  many  instances  of  de- 
terioration of  service  for  community 
airports  and  their  customers. 

Airports  in  small-  and  medium-sized 
communities  across  the  country  have 
lost  9,000  airline  seats  per  week  since  de- 
regulation took  effect.  West  Virginia — 
which  was  hardest  hit  with  a  loss  of  3.000 
airline  seats — does  not  stand  alone.  Many 
States— Arizona.  Nebraska.  Idaho.  Ore- 
gon, and  Tennessee,  to  name  just  a  few — 
also  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  airline 
deregulation.  Most  of  the  New  England 
States — Connecticut.  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Vermont — have  had  a  signifi- 
cant deterioration  in  air  service  amid  our 
new  deregulated  atmosphere. 

And.  in  addition  to  this  loss  of  serv- 
ice, air  fares  already  have  skyrocketed. 
The  cost  of  flying  from  West  Virginia's 
State  capital.  Charleston,  to  Pitts- 
burgh— a  point  where  many  travelers 
make  connections  and  a  trip  of  le.ss  than 
200  miles  by  air — has  jumped  77  percent 
following  deregulation.  And.  from 
Charleston  to  Morgantovvn.  the  State's 
educational  center,  air  fares  are  up  58 
percent.  And  when  I  fly  back  to  Charles- 
ton from  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  costs  me 
77  percent  more  today  than  it  did  be- 
fore airline  deregulation  took  effect. 

In  announcing  its  decision,  the  CAB 
stated  that  it  would  monitor  the  indus- 
try's performance — and  "would  take  ac- 
tion to  reduce  fares  if  abuses  of  market 
power  were  demonstrated."  I  support 
this  watchdog  role  by  the  CAB. 

But  I,  too.  hope  that  the  actions  of  the 
airlines  in  setting  their  own  rates  in 
the  .short-haul  market  will  be  clo,sely  ob- 
served by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress.  But  I.  too.  will  be  diligent 
in  observing  the  actions  of  airlines  in 
setting  their  own  rates  in  the  short-haul 
markets. 

I  have  been  disappointed  with  the  re- 
sults of  airline  deregulation.  The  deregu- 
lated atmosphere  was  .supposed  to  have 
blessed  us  with  numerous  benefits,  in- 
cluding better  .service  and  lower  fares. 
Instead,  in  many  instances,  we  have  suf- 
fered from  loss  of  airline  seats  and  sky- 
rocketing rates. 

There  is  a  need  to  insure  that  ade- 
quate air  service,  as  provided  under  the 
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law.  is  available.  I  believe  an  integral 
part  of  adequate  air  service  is  fair  rates. 
We  cannot  afford  to  price  our  citizens 
and  our  communities  out  of  the  airline 
market. 

I  wish  to  commend  Mr.  Cannon,  who 
ha.<:  arranged  oversight  hearings  on  the 
part  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee,  regarding  the 
role  of  the  CAB.  and  I  hope  the  com- 
mittee will  continue  to  monitor  the  situ- 
ation which.  I  think,  has  deteriorated 
considerably  with  respect  to  air  service 
and  air  fares,  particularly  in  the  rural 
areas  and  in  the  small  and  medium-sized 
communities  of  our  country. 


DEATH  OF  ROBIN  CRANSTON 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
we  were  all  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Robin  Cranston,  the  eldest  son 
of  our  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Alan  Cranston.  Robin  passed  away  Fri- 
day from  injuries  he  received  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident   the  previous  weekend. 

This  is  an  incalculable  loss  to  Senator 
Cranston  and  his  family.  We.  his  friends, 
share  that  deep  sense  of  loss. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  all  of  his  col- 
leagues in  extending  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  Senator  Cranston  and  his  fam- 
ily. They  will  remain  in  our  thoughts  and 
our  prayers. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  act- 
ing minority  leader  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  has  no  requests  for  any  time 
on  the  leadership  time.  I  believe  there  are 
two  special  orders.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  minority  leader's  time, 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  mv  time, 
also. 


RECOGNITION   OF  SENATOR 
SCHMITT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  GREAT  CRUDE  HO.'VX 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  about 
2  or  3  weeks  ago.  the  distinguished 
minonty  leader  (Mr.  Baker i  asked  if  I 
would  look  into  and  provide  him  with 
some  analysis  of  the  state  of  the  oil  and 
gas  resource  base  in  the  world  and  par 
ticularly  that  accessible  directly  to  the 
United  States. 

I  have  done  that  in  a  preliminary  way 
and  have  found  that,  as  I  suspected,  once 
again  the  country  is  being  subjected  to 
the  great  crude  hoax. 

There  Is  a  myth  afoot,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  United  States  cannot  depend  on 


domestic  energy  supplies  for  short-term 
independence  of  foreign  sources  of  crude 
oil.  This  myth,  fostered  by  the  present 
administration  and  others  ignorant  of 
the  capabilities  of  this  great  Nation,  goes 
on  to  state  that  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  "limits":  limits  on  growth,  limits  on 
power,  limits  on  freedom. 

This  myth  is  the  most  dangerous  basis 
upon  which  we  could  formulate  and.  un- 
fortunately, have  formulated  current 
national  policies.  This  myth  is  an  invi- 
tation to  national  suicide. 

The  myth  of  national  limits  permeates 
the  recent  statement  by  CIA  Director 
Stansfield  Turner  before  the  Senate  En- 
ergy and  National  Resources  Committee. 
For  example: 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
most  prolific  oil  producing  areas  have  already 
been  located  and  drilled  Even  with  modern 
technology,  the  chance  of  finding  new  giant 
fields  Is  diminishing. 

Mr.  President,  this  statement  is  wrong 
on  its  face  and  ignores  the  unexplored, 
potentially  productive  geologic  basins  of 
the  world  and  particularly  those  of  the 
United  States. 

Vast  new  oil  and  gas  discoveries  have 
recently  been  made  in  Sudan,  in  Kuwait 
in  much  deeper  horizons  than  previ- 
ously known  to  contain  oil.  near  Indo- 
nesia in  extensions  of  already  producing 
fields,  in  an  already  oil-  and  gas-rich 
Mexico,  in  a  vast  new  opportunity  in  Red 
China,  in  the  Beaufort  Sea  near  Alaska, 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean  north  of  magnetic 
North  Pole,  in  the  overthrust  belt  which 
parallels  the  length  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains from  Canada  through  the  United 
States  to  Mexico. 

Vast  potential  oil  and  gas  reservoirs 
have  yet  to  be  drilled  in  and  near  Alaska, 
off  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  throughout  and  near 
Africa  and  Central  and  South  America 
and  in  other  regions  accessible  to  the 
free  world. 

New  technologies  not  only  are  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  drilling  for  new  oil  and 
gas  in  old  and  new  fields,  but  they  are 
rapidly  expanding  the  amount  of  oil  in 
the  ground  that  can  be  recovered.  CIA 
Director  Turner  also  stated  that : 

Production  In  the  U.S.  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  decline  despite  heavy  drilling 
activity:   .  .  . 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  statement  is 
very  likely  to  be  false  and  will  be  true 
only  if  Federal  land,  tax  and  regulatory 
policies  continue  to  discourage  a  rapid 
increase  in  exploration,  development  and 
production  of  domestic  oil  and  gas. 

The  release  of  favorable  Federal  lands 
for  oil  and  gas  leasing,  the  creation  of 
tax  incentives  for  the  plowback  of  reve- 
nues into  new  or  enhanced  production, 
and  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  regu- 
latory restrictions  on  drilling  and  pipe- 
line construction  would.  I  believe,  within 
5  years,  result  in  the  identification  of 
sufficient  reserves  to  satisfy  our  imme- 
diate essential  requirements  and  would 
have  the  effect  of  forcing  world  energy 
prices  down  to  realistic  levels. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts: 


First,  all  past  estimates  of  the  size  of 

our    lomestic   natural    resource   base 

particularly  that  in  energ;*- — have  been 
notoriously  low  because  if  the  impossi- 
bility of  estimating  what  lan  be  called 
the  "unknown  unknowns  "  These  un- 
known unknowns  have  included  unpre- 
dicted  changes  m  demand,  prices,  tech- 
nology, and  scientific  understanding 
about  the  nature  of  the  occurrence  of 
natural  resources. 

Second,  new  exploration  technologies 
combined  with  geologic  insight  have  both 
expanded  the  list  of  favorable  areas  for 
oil  and  gas  production  and  have  de- 
creased many  of  the  risks  of  drilling  for 
new  oil  and  gas  reservoirs  For  example, 
where  it  was  not  so  before,  it  is  now 
reasonable  to  expect  majcr  discoveries 
in  the  vast  overthrust  belt  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  in  stratigraphic  as  well  as 
structural  traps  in  new  and  old  fields, 
and  in  heavy  oil  and  tight,  rock  forma- 
tions throughout  the  United  States  and 
North  America. 

Third,  giant  and  supergiant  fields  in 
North  America  are  not  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  Prudhoe  Bay  and  the  Mexican 
fields  clearly  indicate.  There  are  many 
basins  in  or  near  Alaska  which  have 
the  potential  as  Prudhoe  Bay.  The  total 
potential  of  the  overthrust  belt  is  that 
of  several  supergiant  oilfields.  The 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts,  the  Arctic, 
Bering,  and  Beaufort  Seas,  presently 
locked-up  Federal  lands  in  the  lower 
48  States  and  deep-drilling  possibilities 
in  many  known  fields  all  have  such  po- 
tential for  giant  and  supergiant  dis- 
coveries. 

Fourth,  for  most  of  the  last  25  years. 
Federal,  corporate  and  intfnational  pol- 
icies have  discouraged  extensive  explora- 
tion for  U.S.  oil  and  gas  reserves.  Those 
reserves  currently  are  about  62  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  400  trillion  cubic  feet 
of  gas.  The  problems  began,  of  course,  in 
1954  with  the  regulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  at  artificially  low  prices  which 
discouraged  exploration,  encouraged 
use,  and  forced  oil  investments  abroad 
to  compete  with  cheap  natural  gas.  Little 
has  improved  this  situation  until  domes- 
tic energy  prices  and  profi'i  began  to  be 
driven  upward  by  artificially  high  world 
cartel  prices. 

At  the  current  high  price  level,  lib- 
eralized Federal  land,  tax  and  regula- 
tory policies  and  focused  corporate 
activity  could  rapidly  increase  the  rate 
of  addition  of  oil  and  gas  resen'es  Those 
reserves  are  currently  about  2  billion 
barrels  of  crude  and  al)out  21  trillion 
cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  per  year  with 
addition  rates  of  3  billion  barrels  and  20 
trillion  cubic  feet  per  year  required  to 
sustain  current  domestic  production 
rates. 

Fifth,  the  land  area  identified  with  oil 
and  gas  potential  is  approximately  3.- 
000,000  square  miles  However,  o:l  and 
gas  production  has  been  established  in 
only  about  50,000  square  miles. 

That  is.  land  area  in  the  United  States 
and  areas  accessible  to  it. 

This  amounts  to  less  than  2  percent 
which  has  been  explored.  Furthermore. 
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much  of  this  production  is  from  relative- 
ly shallow  areas.  The  potential  from 
deeper  zones  and  many  untested  areas 
could  yield  tremendous  quantities  of  new 
natural  gas  and  oil.  A  table  identifies  11 
areas  in  the  United  States  with  geologic 
conditions  favorable  to  oil  and  gas  ac- 
cumulation and  estimated  cubic  miles  of 
potentially  favorable  sediments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  table  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Area  of  interest 


Suare  miles 

of  prospective 

basins 


Cubic  miles 

of  promisini 

sediments 


1.  Alaslia    ._ 368.000  934,000 

2.  Pacific  Coast  States 126,133  251,508 

3.  Western  Rocliy  Mountains  .  222,750  175,150 
«.  Northern  Rocky  Mountains.  368,000  595  556 

5.  West  Teias,  East  New  Mex- 

ico  289,760  283,800 

6.  Western  GuK  Sasin 862,603  453  750 

7.  Mid-Continent States 278,600  290,200 

8.  Michigan  Basin 122,000  37,000 

9.  Eastern  Interior  States 166,154  203,774 

10.  Appalachian  States 130,000  305,000 

11.  Eastern  Gulf  Atlantic  Coast.  268,  000  558,  700 

Total,  United  States 3, 202, 000  4, 088, 437 


Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Finally,  there  are,  for 
example,  special  category  areas  like  the 
Texas  gulf  coast  where  estimates  of  up- 
ward of  105.000  trillion  cubic  feet  of  gas 
have  been  calculated  to  exist.  This  figure 
includes  high  pressure,  hot  salt  water 
areas  at  depths  of  8,000  to  25.000  feet. 
According  to  this  source,  if  U.S.  gas 
consumption  is  approximately  50  trillion 
cubic  feet  per  year,  only  10  percent  of 
this  special  category  gas  would  supply  the 
needs  of  the  entire  Nation  for  200  years. 

Thus,  prudence,  commonsense,  and  a 
wish  to  survive  should  dictate  the 
following  basic  elements  in  a  national 
energy  policy: 

First,  encourage  efficient  technologies 
that  reduce  the  use  of  valuable,  presently 
Imported,  and  vulnerable  energy 
supplies. 

Second,  encourage  the  most  rapid  pos- 
sible development  of  discovered  and  un- 
discovered domestic  crude  oil  resources 
until  short-term  control  of  the  free 
world's  energy  situation  is  regained. 

Third,  encourage  the  most  rapid  possi- 
ble development  of  d'scovered  and  un- 
discovered natural  gas  resources  to  pre- 
vent dependence  on  imports  for  this  en- 
vironmentally desirable  fuel  and  unique 
natural  chemical. 

Fourth,  encourage  the  production  and 
use  of  coal  and  uranium  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electrical  power  to  avoid  new 
dependencies  on  foreign  crude  oil  and 
uranium  in  the  early  part  of  the  next 
century. 

And  fifth,  develop  the  technologies  for 
alternative  energy  sources,  such  as  syn- 
thetic fuels,  nuclear  fusion,  and  solar, 
which  early  in  the  next  century  can  be- 
gin to  replace  the  use  of  most  fossil  fuels 
and  which  can  once  again  make  energy 
an  export  for  the  United  States 


With  this  energy  policy  must  come  the 
rejection  of  several  politically  popular 
myths  that  we  are  exposed  to  today: 

First,  the  myth  that  we  cannot  depend 
on  domestic  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
essential  short-term — 20-years  plus — 
independence  from  imports  is  unfounded 
in  geological  technological  fact. 

Second,  the  myth  that  energj-  must 
always  be  more  expensive  than  it  is  now 
also  is  imfounded  in  technological  and 
economic  fact. 

Third,  the  myth  that  domestic  develop- 
ment of  natural  energy  resources  must 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  environment 
is  unfounded  in  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal fact. 

Fourth,  the  myth  that  the  taxpayer 
can  support  the  capital  requirements  of 
both  big  government  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  simultaneously  is  unfounded 
in  economic  fact  and  already  has  de- 
stroyed the  growth  of  national  productiv- 
ity and  innovation. 

And  fifth,  again,  the  myth  that  our 
national  growth  must  be  restrained  or 
stopped  is  unfounded  in  all  respects  and, 
if  allowed  to  prevail,  would  mean  the  end 
of  freedom  on  Earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR  TOWER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  i  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


RESTORING  THE  MILITARY 
BALANCE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  during  my 
19  years  in  the  Senate— spanning  the 
administrations  of  five  Presidents — I 
have  always  tried  to  work  with  the  Chief 
Executive  as  the  symbol  of  our  Nation's 
power  and  prestige  in  the  world.  But  the 
time  has  come  for  us  in  the  Senate  to 
realize  that  this  President  is  not  protect- 
ing our  vital  interests.  It  is  with  sadness 
that  I  assert  today  this  President  has 
brought  U.S.  credibility  with  both  allies 
and  adversaries  to  an  all-time  low.  The 
Congress  must  step  in  and  do  its  part  if 
we  are  to  put  our  Nation  back  on  track. 

The  perfidy  and  deception  Jimmy  Car- 
ter has  used  to  mislead  the  American 
people  and  our  allies  on  defense  spending 
has  resulted  in  a  fundamental  shift  in  the 
strategic  military  balance.  The  danger- 
ous international  environment  which  has 
been  kindled  by  the  President's  weak- 
ness and  vacillation  holds  grave  risks  for 
our  economic  well-being  and  our  secu- 
rity, and  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
For  more  than  3  years,  while  hiding  be- 
hind a  smoke  screen  of  tough  rhetoric. 
Jimmy  Carter  has  presided  over  the  most 
ominous  shift  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
modem  history.  But  even  after  the  effect 
of  this  shocking  deterioration  in  our 
might  has  been  made  undeniably  clear 
by  the  Soviet  seizure  of  Afghanistan,  the 


President  still  refuses  to  face  facts,  and 
request  enough  money  from  Congress  to 
begin  restoring  the  military  balance. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  what  the 
President  has  done :  We  are  all  aware  of 
the  long  litany  of  cancellations,  deferred 
and  slowed-down  programs,  ranging 
from  the  MX  to  the  Trident  submarine. 
The  cruise  missile,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
enhanced  radiation  weapon — and  other 
important  programs — have  been  victims 
to  this  process.  But  even  more  critical 
has  been  a  general  short  changing  of 
defense  spending.  Even  after  his  o%ti 
Secretary  of  Defense  told  him  the  So- 
viets had  outspent  us  on  military  power 
during  the  1970s  by  $240  biUion,  what 
did  Carter  do  about  it? 

In  September  1979,  he  reneged  on  his 
pledge  to  our  NATO  allies  to  increase 
spending  after  inflation  by  3  percent,  and 
instead  called  for  real  growth  of  less 
than  1  percent. 

In  the  same  month,  he  vigorously  op- 
posed our  efforts  in  the  Senate  to  raise 
defense  spending  by  a  modest  5  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1981  and  1982. 

When  he  lost  that  battle,  the  Presi- 
dent pledged  to  Congress  he  would  sup- 
port a  defense  spending  bill  for  1981 
which  would  increase  the  amount  spent 
for  our  national  defense  by  more  than 
5  percent — and  he  further  promised  he 
would  keep  that  real  growth  intact  by 
raising  it  further  to  compensate  for  in- 
flation. That  promise — made  in  Decem- 
ber— was  the  minimum  he  could  respon- 
sibly do,  since  his  own  Secretary  of  De- 
fense recommended  more  than  7  percent 
real  growth  for  the  1981  budget  year. 

But  in  March,  both  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  broke  their 
promise  to  compensate  for  what  proved 
to  be  hopelessly  inadequate  inflation  al- 
lowances. By  this  time,  his  5-percent 
increase  had  dwindled  to  less  than  3  per- 
cent. I  might  interject  at  this  point,  Mr. 
President,  that  percentages  in  themselves 
have  no  meaning.  The  important  thing  Is 
meeting  our  needs,  whatever  the  per- 
centage figure  might  be. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  President  requested  less  than  $1  bil- 
lion for  new  programs — after  the  Af- 
ghanistan invasion,  and  despite  reports 
from  the  chiefs  of  each  military  service 
that  10  times  that  much  would  be  re- 
quired to  cope  with  the  increased  threat 
represented  by  the  new  Russian  pres- 
ence on  the  edge  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  he  did  not  stop  there.  Less  than 
a  month  later,  he  supported  an  attempt 
in  the  House  to  reduce  spending  below 
his  own  January  proposal. 

And  the  last  straw  comes  in  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  last  week  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee in  which  he  opposes  four  vital  de- 
fense initiatives.  These  are  production  of 
a  modfied  B-1  aircraft,  reactivation  of 
the  carrier  Orinskany  and  the  battleship 
New  Jersey,  procuring  24  more  F-18  air- 
craft, and  adding  2  submarines  and  2 
frigates  to  the  shipbuilding  program  for 
1981. 

These  steps  must  be  taken  immediately 
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if  we  are  to  begin  to  solve  our  most  cri- 
tical defense  problems.  In  the  case  of  the 
F-18  aircraft,  buying  more  would  actu- 
ally lower  each  aircraft's  cost. 

The  sad — and  dangerous — results  of 
this  shoddy  record  of  deceit  and  incon- 
stancy is  to  create  grave  risks  for  world 
peace.  It  calls  into  question  our  strength 
as  an  adversary  and  our  worthiness  as 
an  ally.  As  each  day's  headlines  make 
more  clear,  time  is  running  out.  We  must 
call  a  halt  to  the  steady  degradation  of 
our  military  capacity  and  begin  the  diffi- 
cult process  of  rebuilding  our  strength. 

It  will  be  immeasurably  easier  to  do 
that  if  the  President  will  acknowledge 
the  problems  and  work  with  us.  But  with 
or  without  his  leadership,  we  must  act 
now. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AUTHORIZATION,  1980 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2511.  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2511)  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  fiscal   year   1981. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  4.  beginning 
with  "by"  strike  through  and  including 
line  5,  and  insert  a  dash  and  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$14,000.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '■$11,719,000';  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1980"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1981". 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o)  the  United  States  o; 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
106  of  the  Jlvil  Rights  Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C 
1975e)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$14,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$11,719,000";   and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1980'  and  Inserting 
m  lieu  thereof  "1981" 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  begins  consideration  of  S.  2511, 
the  fiscal  year  1981  authorization  for  the 
U,S,  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  As  we 
all  know,  the  U,S,  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  is  an  independent  bipartisan 
agency  established  by  Congress  in  1957 
to: 

First,  Investigate  complaints  alleging 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  or 
national  origin,  or  by  reason  of  fraudu- 
lent practices; 

Second.  Study  and  collect  information 
concerning  legal  developments  consti- 
tuting discrimination  or  denial  of  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  under  the  Con- 
stitution because  of  race,  color,  rehgion, 
sex,  age,  handicap,  or  national  origin,  or 
in  the  administration  of  justice; 

Third,  Appraise  Federal  laws  and  pol- 
icies with  respect  to  discrimination  or 
denials  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex. 
handicap,  or  national  origin;  and 

Fourth.  Submit  reports,  findings,  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  need  recite  the 
long  list  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission  to  date:  They  are  well 
known  to  all.  Let  me  just  say  though, 
that  in  the  early  years  of  the  civil  rights 
struggle  and  during  the  legislative  bat- 
tles of  the  last  decade,  the  laws  we 
passed  were  on  issues  that  dealt  with  the 
fundamental  precepts  of  this  Nation. 
Then,  as  today,  the  Commission  was  on 
the  forefront  of  the  fight,  defending  the 
freedoms  all  Americans  are  supposed  to 
have  as  a  birthright. 

In  1979.  Congress  once  again  extended 
the  Commission's  existence  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  years,  but  required  it  to  seek  an- 
nual monetary  authorizations  during 
this  5-year  period.  Last  year.  Congress 
authorized  the  Commission  to  spend 
$14.0  miUion,  the  level  S,  2511  would  have 
continued.  However,  the  Commission  be- 
came a  victim  of  its  own  fiscal  restraint 
during  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
mark-up  of  this  bill.  By  requesting  ap- 
propriations of  only  $11.7  miUion  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  $12.1  for  fiscal 
year  1981,  the  Commission  has  demon- 


strated a  remarkable  ability  rarely  found 
in  the  Government  or  in  business,  for 
that  matter,  of  clearly  living  within  its 
budget.  The  only  increases  requested  this 
year  by  the  Commission  was  for  $424,000 
for  uncontrollable  costs.  For  this  re- 
straint the  Commission  was  viewed  as  not 
needing  the  additional  money  either  in 
the  President's  request  or  in  last  years 
authorization  despite  the  increased  au- 
thority granted  in  1979  without  a  match- 
ing increase  in  appropriated  funds 

There  were  those  in  the  committee  who 
argued  that  our  counto''s  civil  rights 
problems  were  past  and  a  glorious  new 
era  free  of  discrimination  was  before  us 
In  this  perfect  world  no  commission  on 
civil  rights  would  be  needed,  so  to  begin 
with  the  Commission's  budget  was  to  be 
cut  back  by  restricting  it  to  last  fiscal 
year's  appropriation  Unfortunately, 
these  dreamers  of  Utopia  spoke  too  soon; 
the  Kerner  Commission's  opposite  view 
of  increasingly  separate  societies  for 
blacks  and  whites  has  turned  out  to  be 
the  true  predictions.  It  has  become  grue- 
somely  evident  with  the  unfolding 
events  in  Miami  that  little  has  changed. 
Cle?rly,  events  would  belie  the  rosy  pic- 
ture painted  by  some  members  of  the 
committee  and  support  the  view  that 
justice  for  minorities  is  still  uneven,  that 
there  is  still  massive  discrimination 
against  blacks  and  other  minorities  in 
this  countrj'.  and  that  the  search  for 
solutions  must  go  on 

For  the  last  23  years  the  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  carried  on  just  that 
type  of  search.  It  has  labored  to  protect 
all  Americans  from  an  eraslon  of  their 
constitutional  and  civil  rights.  The  Com- 
mission has  been  able  to  do  this  in  a 
unique  manner,  for  it  has  np  authority 
to  issue  regulations  or  to  litigate  any 
matter.  It  merely  has  the  authority  to 
point  out  the  situations  that  have  result- 
ed in  a  deprivation  of  rights  and  to  rec- 
ommend a  remedv.  We  in  Congress,  then, 
must  move  to  correct  the  situation  by  im- 
plementing the  remedy  through  legisla- 
tion. 

While  support  of  the  Commi.ssion  on 
Civil  Rights  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
search  for  equal  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  believe  it  is  an  essential  one:  one 
I  hope  all  my  colleagues  would  support. 
I  for  one.  find  it  difficult  to  support  the 
committee's  position,  although  I  feel  I 
must.  With  this  budget,  the  Commission 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  its  activities  and 
limit  the  number  of  studies  undertaken 
during  the  fiscal  year,  I  would  expect 
that  the  Commission  would  limit  its  new 
initiatives  in  such  areas  as  the  ace,  hand- 
icap or  Euro-ethnic  studies  and  concen- 
trate on  those  areas  with  which  the  Com- 
mission has  developed  expert  knowledge 
and  staff  over  the  last  23  years,  I  trust 
the  Commi-ssion  will  submit  a  supple- 
mental request  for  additional  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  if  the  reductions 
reflected  in  this  bill  result  in  the  cancel- 
lation of  activity  concerning  these  new 
initiatives. 

With  this  underst'inding,  I  will  sup- 
port the  bill  and  ask  that  the  Senate  pass 
it  as  amended. 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to-         There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate    evahiate.  rejt-rt.  or  deny  all  grants,  coooera- 
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Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,". 


by  Inserting  "and  special  educational' 
mediately  after  "other  educational". 


Im-      ing  counseling  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  IrmnecUate  needs  of  runaway  or  other- 
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Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, We  are  considering  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  as 
part  of  our  annual  congressional  over- 
sight. 

While  this  Commission  has  indeed 
been  active  over  its  20-year  history, 
some  people  are  concerned  that  the 
Commission,  at  times  has  dramatically 
stretched  its  congressional  mandate. 
Many  such  concerns  were  heard  by  the 
Senate  last  year.  The  Commission  must 
react  responsibly  to  those  criticisms  and 
act  only  within  the  parameters  of  its 
congressional  directive. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ver>-  important 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  con- 
sider the  views  of  all  segments  of  mi- 
nority groups.  At  times,  people  make  an 
unwarranted  assumption  that  members 
of  various  minority  groups  are  the  same; 
that  they  all  feel  exactly  the  same  way 
on  every  subject.  This  assumption  is  an 
unacceptable  stereotype.  Members  of 
minority  groups  in  this  country  are  just 
as  diverse  in  their  attitudes  and  beliefs 
as  are  members  of  the  majority  The 
Commission  must  insure  that  all  seg- 
ments of  these  diverse  groups,  not  just 
a  select  few,  are  heard. 

Another  minority  which  has  been  cre- 
ated in  this  country  are  those  persons 
who  are  adversely  affected  by  reverse 
discrimination.  This  group  represents 
those  people  who.  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  subjected  to  unequal 
burdens.  No  ongoing  review  of  the  plight 
of  the  disadvantaged  in  this  country 
would  be  complete  without  a  study  of 
the  impact  of  discrimination  on  these 
persons.  A  complete  study  of  this  area 
should  be ,  Part  of  the  Commission's 
agenda  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.>.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1980 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that  the 
pending  measure  be  temporarilv  laid 
aside  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  with 
the  other  measure.  S.  2441. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  bv  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

A  bin  iS  24411  to  amend  V^e  Ju-enlle 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  the  following; 

SHORT   TrPLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the 
"Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1980". 
TTTLE    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE    I    OF 
THE    JUVENILE    JUSTICE    AND    DELIN- 
QUENCY  PREVENTION    ACT   OF    1974 
Sec.    101.  Section   101(a)    of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
after  the  semicolon  in  paragraph   (6); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
o:  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  a  semicolon 
and  "and";   and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(8)  the  Justice  system  should  give  addi- 
tional attention  to  violent  crimes  committed 
by  Juveniles,  particularly  to  the  areas  of 
identification,  apprehension,  speedy  adjudi- 
cation,  rentencing.   and   rehabilitation.". 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Paragraphs  5  of  section  103 
of  that  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
agency  head  designated  by  section  201(a)  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974.  as  amended;" 

(b)  Section  103(7)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Pacific  Islands"  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands.". 

(c)  Section  103(9)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "law  enforcement"  and  in- 
serting "juvenile  Justice". 

«d)  Section  103(1)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  "special  educational.  "  Immedi- 
ately before  "vocational". 

(e)  Section  103(12)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  immediately  after  the 
semicolon. 

(f)  Section  103(13)  of  that  Act  is  amended 

(1)  by  inserting  "special  educational."  im- 
mediately before  "social":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and  "and". 

(g)  Section  103  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(14)   The  term  'handicapping  conditions' 
means  the  conditions  described  in  the  defi- 
nition of  the  term  'handicapped  children'  in 
section    6D2(1)     of    the    Education    of    the 
Handicapped  Act   (20  US  C    1401).". 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  H  OF 
THE    JUVENILE    JUSTICE    AND    DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1974 
Sec.  201.    (a)    Section  201  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
I  aw  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration. 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  (referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the 
'Office').  The  Office  shall  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  Administrator,  who  will  be  nomi- 
nated bv  the  President  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  administer  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  through  the  Office  The  Administra- 
tor shall  have  final  authority  to  award,  ad- 
minister, modify,  extend,  terminate,  monitor. 


evaluate,  reject,  or  deny  all  grants,  coopera- 
tive agreements  and  contracts  from,  and  ap- 
plications for.  funds  made  available  und»r 
this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe,  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the 
purpose-,  of  this  title". 

(b)  Section  "201  (e)  "  of  that  Act  is  renum- 
bered "201(c)"  and  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration". 

(c)  Section  "201(f)"  of  that  Act  is 
renumbered  "201(d)". 

(d)  A  new  subsection  "(e)"  Is  added  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  There  shall  be  established  In  the 
Office  a  Legal  Advisor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  administrator  whose  function  shall 
be  to  supervise  and  direct  the  Legal  Advisor 
Unit  whose  res-xinslbllities  shall  Include 
legal  policy  development.  Implementation, 
and  dissemination  and  the  coordination  of 
such  matters  with  all  relevant  departmental 
units.  The  Legal  Advisor,  when  appropriate, 
-shall  consult  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics 
on  legal  nonpollcy  matters  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act". 

(6)  Section  "201(g)"  of  that  Act  is  renum- 
bered "201(f)"  and  amended  by  striking  out 
"-five"  and  Inserting  "-six". 

(f)  New  subsections  "(g)"  and  "(h)"  are 
added  to  read  as  follows: 

"le)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  with  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the 
Rahway  Juvenile  Awareness  Project,  the 
so-called  'Scared-Straight'  program  or  other 
similar  programs,  no  later  than  June  30, 
1981. 

"(h)  The  administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  policies, 
programs,  and  practices  affecting  native 
Americans  and  shall  report  on  the  results 
of  that  study  to  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  no  later  than 
December  31.  1981  Such  report  shall  con- 
tain recommendations  regardlnp  actions 
which  should  be  taken,  including  suggested 
legislation,  and  shall  address,  at  a  minimum, 
the  nature  and  quality  of  juvenile  programs 
on  Indian  reservations,  the  Impact  of  Fed- 
eral Government  activities  on  such  programs, 
the  consistency  of  ongoing  efforts  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act.  and  the  Juvenile 
Justice  relationships  between  Indian  tribes 
£uid  contiguous  units  of  local  government.". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  204(b)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  the 
assistance  of  Associate  Administrator.". 

(b)  Section  204(g)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administration"  and  insert- 
ing "Office". 

Sec.  203.  Section  207(C)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  other  handicap- 
ping conditions"  Immediately  after  "learn- 
ing disabilities". 

Sec.  204,  Section  208(d)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Corrections"  and 
inserting  "Justice". 

Sec  205,  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  the  last  "and"  and 
inserting  immediately  after  "Pacific  Islands" 
the  following:   ",  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
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Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  222(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guaon,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands"  and  inserting  "as  de- 
fined in  section  103(7),". 

Sec.  206.  (a)  Section  223(a)  of  the  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  receive  formula  grants 
under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  its  purposes  in  accordance 
with  regulations  established  under  this  title, 
such  plan  must — ". 

(b)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (lU)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "established  pursu- 
ant to  section  203(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as 
amended". 

(c)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (Iv)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  520(b)  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968,  as  amended,"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,". 

(d)  Section  223(a)(3)(B)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "special  education," 
immediately  before  "or  youth  services  depart- 
ments". 

(e)  Section  223(a)(3)(C)  of  that  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "special  education"  Im- 
mediately before  "or  social  services  for  chil- 
dren ";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  other  handicapping 
conditions"  immediately  after  "learning  dis- 
abilities". 

(f)  Section  223(a)  (15)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "mentally  retarded 
and  emotionally  or  physically". 

(g)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(h)  Section  223(c)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Associate  Administrator,". 

(1)  Section  223(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 509,  510,  and  511  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,". 

Sec  207.  Section  224(b)  (U)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  other  handicap- 
ping conditions"  immediately  after  "learning 
disabilities". 

Sec.  208.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
substituting  "Priority  Juvenile"  for  "Special 
Emphasis"  each  time  it  appears. 

Sec  209.  Section  225(b)  (5)  and  (6)  of 
that  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "plan- 
ning agency"  and  Inserting  "advisory  group". 

Sec  210.  Section  225(b)(8)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "agency"  the  first 
time  It  appears  and  inserting  "advisory 
group". 

Sec  211.  (a)  Section  228(b)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  funded  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion,". 

(b)  Section  228(g)  of  that  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "part"  and  inserting 
"title";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  will  become  avail- 
able by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  509  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  as 
amended". 

Sec.  212,  (a)  Section  241(c)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal". 

(b)  Section  241(d)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 


by  Inserting  "and  special  educational"   im- 
mediately after  "other  educational". 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  to  res«l  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  1150.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1981  and  1982.  $175,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983. 
and  $200.0(30.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1984  and  1985  Appro- 
priated funds  not  obligated  by  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year,  shall  be  allocated  directly 
to  the  States  participating  in  the  Act  on  the 
basis  of  relative  population  of  people  under 
age  eighteen  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
section  223(a)  (131.  no  later  than  January  1. 
of  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  " 

(b)  Section  261(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 
there  shall  be  maintained  from  appropria- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  19  15  per 
centum  of  the  total  appropriations  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  for  juvenile  de- 
linquency programs,  with  emphasis  on  pro- 
grams aimed  to  curb  violent  crimes  com- 
mitted by  Juveniles,  namely,  murder,  forcible 
rape,  robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and  arson 
involving  bodily  harm,  particularly  to  the 
areas  of  identification,  apprehension,  speedy 
adjudication,  sentencing  and  rehabilitation. 
This  subsection  shall  be  waived  when  the 
total  appropriations  for  each  fiscal  year  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  do  not  exceed  $150- 
000,000,  Implementation,  including  guide- 
lines, of  this  subsection  shall  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office". 

Sec,  214.  Section  262  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  262  Of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  under  this  Act.  there  shall  be  allocated 
an  adequate  amount  for  administrative  ex- 
penses other  than  those  support  services  per- 
formed for  the  Office  by  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics". 

Sec.  215  Section  262  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  of 
that  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  263,  The  amendments  made  by  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1980  shall  take  ef- 
fect upon  enactment", 

TITLE    III— AMENDMENTS    TO   THE    RUN- 
AWAY   YOUTH    ACT 

Sec,  301.  Amend  the  caption  'TITLE  III — 
RUNAWAY  YOUTH"  by  inserting  "AND 
HOMELESS  "  Immediately  after  "RUNAWAY" 

Sec  302  Section  301  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
Is  amended  by  inserting  "and  Homeless  "  im- 
mediately after  "Runaway.". 

Sec.  303,  (a)  Section  302(1)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  "or  who  are  otherwise 
homeless""  after  "permission". 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  "and  homeless"  after  ""runaway". 

Sec  304.  (a)  Section  311  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately 
after  "Sec  311", 

(b)  Section  311  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purposes  of  providing  a  na- 
tional telephone  communications  system  to 
link  runaway  and  homeless  youths  with  their 
families  and  with  service  providers, 

"(c)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  make  grants  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  governmental  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  provid- 


ing counseling  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  immediate  needs  of  runaway  or  other- 
wise homeless  youth,  youth  In  trouble  or  in 
crisis,  and  the  families  of  such  youth.  In  a 
manner  which  is  outside  the  law  enforce- 
ment structure  and  Juvenile  justice  system 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  such  agencies 
who  receive  grants  or  eater  Into  contracu 
under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  size  of  the  grant  or  contract 
shall  be  determined  by  the  number  of  such 
youth  and  families  In  the  community  and 
the  existing  availability  of  such  services" 

Sec,  305.  (a)  Section  312(8)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and  in- 
serting "or  who  are  otherwise  homeless  ". 

(b)  Section  312ib)i5)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  homeless  after 
"runaway"  the  first  time  It  appears 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  315(1)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  "and  homeless  "  after 
"runaway". 

(b)  Section  315  of  that  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec  315.";   and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  design 
the  Information  instruments  required  to 
collect  any  information  necessary  to  comply 
with  the  reporting  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  assess  the  need  for,  and  to  de- 
termine the  effectlvene-ss  of,  programs  and 
services  funded   under  this  part '". 

Sec.  307.  Section  341(a)  of  that  Act  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  this  title  there  is  authorized  to  \x  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  ending  September  30.  1981.  1982,  1983. 
1984.  and   1985  " 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS  CONFORM- 
ING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec  401,  Section  5316  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate  AdmlnLstrator.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention"  and 
inserting  "Administrator,  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  F>reventlon,", 

Sec,  402  Section  4351  (b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate" 

Sec  403  Section  1002  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec,  1002  In  addition  to  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  there  shall  be  maintained  from  appro- 
priations for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  19  16 
per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  under 
this  title,  for  Juvenile  delinquency  programs. 
with  emphasis  on  programs  aimed  to  curb 
violent  crimes  committed  by  Juveniles, 
namely,  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  ag- 
gravated assault,  and  arson  involving  bodUy 
harm,  particularly  to  the  areas  of  Identifica- 
tion, apprehension,  speedy  adjudication,  sen- 
tencing and  rehabilitation  This  section  shall 
be  waived  when  the  total  appropriations  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  this  title  do  not  exceed 
$150,000,000  Implementation.  Including 
guidelines,  of  this  section  shall  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office". 

Sec.  404.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  of  1974  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Associate  "  each  time  it 
appears. 

Mr.  BAYH,  Mr  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution, Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
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urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  iS.  2441.  as  amend- 
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that  demonstrated  the  desperate  need 
for  this  legislation.  Expert  witnesses,  in- 

Cltlfiinef   Stfitp    nnH    IrwQl    nffir-iolc     i-orM-o. 


In  1974  the  act  established  a  runaway 
youth  program  which  was  expanded  in 
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Unobligated  funds 
A  key  provision  in  S.  2441,  as  Introduced, 


Reports  and  studies  Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Government 

The  Committee  amendment  requires  the     has  an  important  responsibility  to  pro- 
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urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  (S.  2441,  as  amend- 
ed) .  This  bill  would  extend  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974,  including  the  Runaway  Youth 
Act  for  5  years,  from  fiscal  year  1981 
through  fiscal  year  1985.  On  May  7,  1980, 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  voted 
unanimously  to  report  this  bill  favorably 
to  the  Senate.  The  cosponsors  of  S.  2441, 
as  reported  include  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr. 
Culver,  Mr  DeConcini,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr. 
Mathias,  and  Mr.  Dole. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  stabilize  our  6-year  con- 
gressional commitment  to  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act 
of  1974  ( JJDPA)  whUe  at  the  same  time 
mandating  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  ^OJJDP)  has  final  account- 
ability and  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing the  juvenile  justice  provisions  of  this 
act.  Section  820  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended  in  1979,  also  retains  this  intent 
by  specifying   that   all   programs   con- 
cerned with  juvenile  delinquency  and  ad- 
ministered by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration shall  be  administered  or  subject 
to  the  policy  direction  of  the  OfBce  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the 
1974  act. 

In  1974,  the  Congress  established  ju- 
venile crime  prevention  as  the  Federal 
crime  priority.  The  1974  act  was  the  prod- 
uct of  a  4-year  bipartisan  effort,  which  I 
was  privileged  to  lead,  to  improve  the 
quality  of  juvenile  justice  throughout  the 
United  States  and  to  overhaul  the  Fed- 
eral response  to  juvenile  delinquency  The 
1974  act  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  88  to  1 
in  this  body. 

In  1977,  the  Congress,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  reauthorized  the  Juvenile  Justice 
Act  for  3  additional  years  to  stabilize 
and  revitalize  our  juvenile  crime  pro- 
gram. The  bipartisan  nature  of  this  act's 
support  from  1970  to  the  present  is  re- 
flected in  the  act's  cosponsors  in  this 
body  over  the  years— Mr.  Hruska,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Cook,  Mr.  McClellan  Mr 
Pong,  Mr.  PhUlip  Hart,  Mr.  Hugh  Scott. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Thuumond.  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Gumey.  Mr.  Abourezk.  Mr. 
Bible,  Mr  Brock,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Church. 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Hubert  Humphrey,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr. 
Montoya,  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Pastore.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Ribicoff,  Mr.  Mondale. 
Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Eastland.  Mr.  Culver. 
Mr.  DeConcini.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Leahy. 
Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Met- 
ZENBAUM,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
Heinz. 

I  originally  introduced  this  measure  as 
S.  3148  during  the  92d  Congress  when  it 
received  strong  support  from  youth- 
serving  organizations  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency experts  around  the  country.  I  re- 
introduced S.  821  on  February  8,  1973. 
and  S.  1021  on  March  17,  1977. 

The  Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investi- 
gate Juvenile  Delinquency  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  held  extensive  hearings 
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that  demonstrated  the  desperate  need 
for  this  legislation.  Expert  witnesses,  in- 
cluding State  and  local  officials,  repre- 
sentatives of  private  agencies,  social 
workers,  sociologists,  criminologists, 
judges,  and  criminal  justice  planners 
testified  on  the  terrible  problems  of  the 
juvenile  justice  system  which  did  not 
provide  individual  justice,  effective  help 
to  juveniles,  or  protection  for  our  com- 
mimities.  In  particular,  they  repeatedly 
emphasized  that  large  custodial  institu- 
tions such  as  reformatories  and  training 
schools  were  nothing  more  than  schools 
of  crime,  where  juveniles  learned  the 
skills  of  the  experienced  criminal. 

A  clear  consensus  emerged  supporting 
strong  incentives  for  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  develop  community-based 
programs  and  services  as  alternatives  to 
training  schools  for  many  youngsters. 
This  consensus  was  further  expressed  by 
the  National  Advisory  Commission  on 
Criminal  Justice  Standards  and  Goals 
which  recommended  that  no  new  major 
institutions  for  juveniles  should  be  built 
under  any  circumstances.  The  Commis- 
sion provided  additional  support  for  the 
philosophy  of  the  legislation  that  many 
delinquents,  but  especially  noncriminal 
status  offenders  and  neglected  or  de- 
pendent children,  who  had  previously 
been  institutionalized  could  be  helped 
successfully  in  community  settings. 

During  the  early  1970's  the  hearings 
and  investigations  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  country  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency (abolished  in  1979  with  the  juve- 
nile jurisdiction  transferred  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution)  led  me 
to  two  important  conclusions. 

The  first  is  that  our  past  system  of 
juvenile  justice  was  geared  primarily  to 
react  to  youthful  offenders  rather  than  to 
prevent  the  youthful  offense. 

Second,  the  evidence  was  overwhelm- 
ing that  the  system  failed  at  the  crucial 
point  when  a  youngster  first  got  into 
trouble.  The  juvenile  who  took  a  car  for 
a  joy  ride,  or  vandalized  school  property, 
or  viewed  shoplifting  as  a  lark,  was  con- 
fronted by  a  system  of  justice  often  com- 
pletely incapable  of  responding  in  a  con- 
structive manner. 

However,  during  the  late  1970's  and 
this  new  decade,  we  have  begun  to  build 
on  our  past  experiences  with  the  act 
making  substantial  progress  not  only  at 
the  Federal  level,  but  especially  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  We  intend  that  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Office  be  an  advocate 
for  the  families  and  youth  of  our  States, 
while  at  the  same  time  protecting  their 
human,  constitutional  and  legal  rights. 

During  our  2  days  of  hearings  held 
March  26  and  27,  1980.  over  45  witnesses 
provided  testimony  on  three  bills  pending 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 
authorize the  act.  Judge  Carl  Guernsey, 
president  of  the  National  Council  of  Ju- 
venile and  Family  Court  Judges  testified 
that  the  act  had  a  positive  impact  on 
lowering  the  increase  of  juvenile  crime 
from  an  increase  of  15  percent  prior  to 
1974  to  an  increase  of  less  than  1  percent 
from  1974  to  the  present. 


In  1974  the  act  established  a  runaway 
youth  program  which  was  expanded  in 
1977  to  include  homeless,  neglected  and 
abused  youth.  This  program  provides 
temporary  shelter  and  counseling  for 
thousands  of  young  runaways  and  other 
homeless  youth  and  attempts  to  reunite 
these  children  with  their  parents  The 
Runaway  Youth  Act  is  retained  and  ad- 
mmL<:tered  by  HEW's  Administration  for 
Children,  Youth  and  Families,  Runaway 
and  Homeless  Youth  Division,  The  Run- 
away Act  is  renamed  the  Runaway  and 
Homeless  Youth  Act  to  reflect  the  act's 
homeless,  neglected  and  abused  youth 
program  authority.  S.  2441,  as  amended, 
also  classifies  the  Secretary's  authority  to 
continue  to  fund  national  telephone  net- 
works to  link  runaway,  homeless,  ne- 
glected and  abased  youth  with  their 
families  and  service  providers. 

Mr.  President,  the  1974  act  has  dra- 
maticaUy  improved  the  Nation's  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  juvenile  delinquency,  but  we  must 
continue  these  efforts  if  we  are  to  benefit 
fully  from  the  act's  mandates.  After 
careful  study  of  the  implementation  of 
the  1974  act  and  1977  amendments,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  made 
several  changes  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  the  act. 

The  major  changes  recommended  in 
S.  2441,  as  amended  are: 

OFFICE  OF  JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY 
PREVENTION 

The  Committee  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
role  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  and  Its  executive 
head,  the  Associate  Administrator  Congress 
fully  Intended  In  1974  and  1977  that  the 
Administration  administer  the  JuvenlleJus- 
tlce  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  program 
through  the  new  Office.  Section  820  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968.  as  amended  In  1979,  retains  this 
intent  by  specifying  that  all  programs  con- 
cerned with  Juvenile  delinquency  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Administration  shall  be  admin- 
istered or  subject  to  the  poUcy  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  to  carry  out  the  mandates  of  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  of  1974. 

The  oversight  hearings  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency on  the  Implementation  of  the  1974 
and  1977  Acts  from  1975  through  1977  and 
the  oversight  hearings  held  in  1980  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  established  that 
the  Administrator  failed  to  delegate  suffi- 
cient authority  for  the  Associate  Administra- 
tor to  fully  implement  this  program.  While 
the  Office  did  a  relatively  eflfectlve  Job  of 
getting  the  new  program  off  the  ground  un- 
der difficult  circumstances,  and  to  keep  It 
operating  as  efficiently  as  possible.  It  Is  the 
Committees  view  that  mandated  statutory 
support  of  the  Office's  Administration  of  the 
Program  will  greatly  enhance  the  future  abil- 
ity of  the  Office  to  Implement  the  program  as 
Intended  by  Congress 

Therefore,  the  Committee  Amendment  spe- 
cifically delegates  authority  regarding  all  ad- 
ministrative, managerial,  operational  and 
policy  responsibilities  for  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention.  In  order  to  In- 
sure effective  implementation  of  this  provi- 
sion the  legal  advisor  unit  is  reestablished  In 
the  Office. 
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Unobligated  funds 

A  key  provision  in  S.  2441,  as  introduced, 
required  that  appropriated  funds  under  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Act.  not  obligated  by  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  transferred 
to  programs  funded  under  title  III — the  Run- 
away and  Homeless  Youth  Act  Historically 
the  juvenile  Justice  program  had  a  rocky  be- 
ginning which  resulted  in  Its  failure  to  prop- 
erly obligate  its  funds,  even  though  the  nec- 
essary program  applications  were  available 
to  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention.  Fortunately,  in  1978  the 
three-year  backlog  of  funds  was  obligated 
and  off  the  Washington  desk  at  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice.  However,  within  the  past 
year  the  obligation  rate  has  diminished  sub- 
stantially, with  the  prospect  of  a  significant 
carryover.  The  Runaway  Youth  Act  had  not 
experienced  any  such  problem.  However,  the 
Committee  Amendment  mandates  that  any 
unobligated  Juvenile  Justice  funds  shall  be 
used  to  Implement  section  223(a)  (13).  Such 
funds  will  be  allocated  to  the  States  partici- 
pating in  the  Act  on  the  basis  of  relative  pop- 
ulation of  people  under  the  age  of  eighteen 

The  Committee  is  concerned  that  this  Im- 
portant provision  of  the  1974  Act,  which  was 
intended  to  prohibit  the  placement  of  Juve- 
niles in  any  adult  facility,  including  Jails,  has 
not  been  properly  implemented.  In  fact,  dur- 
ing the  March  hearings  the  Department  of 
Justice  revealed  that  six  years  after  this  sec- 
tion became  law  only  ten  States  even  report 
compliance  with  this  laudatory  provision.  Of 
similar  concern  is  that  such  disappointing 
progre.=s  relates  to  a  standard  of  "sight  and 
sound"  developed  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, rather  than  the  fuller  prohibition  in- 
tended by  the  1974  Act.  In  that  regard  It 
was  never  Intended  that  the  words  "regular 
contact"  in  Section  223(a)  (13)  allow  less 
than  full  compliance,  as  does  the  "sight  and 
sound"  standard.  The  prohiibtlon  on  "regu- 
lar contact"  was  designed  to  allow  commin- 
gling of  Juveniles  and  adults  under  special- 
ized circumstances  such  as  a  short-term  em- 
ployment program  in  order  to  avoid  costly 
duplication. 

It  Is  obvious  to  the  Committee  that  much 
remains  to  he  dene  to  make  the  1974  Act 
programs  a  reality.  The  allocation  of  unob- 
ligated funds  for  this  worthy,  but  some- 
what neglected  objective  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate. 

Maintenance  of  effort 

The  Committee  amendment  retains  the 
current  provision  of  law  that  requires  at 
least  19.15  percent  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion under  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended,  be  spent  for  Juvenile  delinquency 
programs,  with  emphasis  on  programs  aimed 
at  curbing  violent  crimes  committed  by  Ju- 
veniles. The  Committee  acknowled<jes  that 
violent  Juvenile  offenders  should  be  given 
an  Increased  focus,  but  given  the  compara- 
ble competing  interests  it  was  felt  that  re- 
quiring all  of  the  maintenance  of  effort 
funds  for  this  carticular  focus  would  be  ex- 
cession.  In  addition,  the  Committee  amend- 
ment waives  the  maintenance  of  effort  pro- 
vision when  the  total  appropriations  under 
Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  does 
not  exceed  $150,000,000  during  any  fiscal 
year. 

Citizen  participation 
The  Committee  Amendment  Improves  the 
Actss  citizen  participation  provisions.  Un- 
der the  Committee  Amendment,  the  citizen 
groups,  namely  the  State  Advisory  Groups 
win  work  more  closely  with  the  State  agency 
perspective  applicants  and  others  interested 
in  the  JuvenUe  Justice  program. 


Reports  and  studies 
The  Committee  amendment  requires  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  to  pro- 
vide a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  scared- 
straight  type  programs  for  juveniles  to  the 
Congress  by  June  30.  1981.  In  addition,  a 
study  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  delinquency 
prevention  policies,  programs  and  practices 
affecting  Native  Americans  Is  to  be  com- 
pleted and  submitted  to  Congress  by  De- 
cember 31.  1981. 

Title  III — RunatDaj/  Youth  Act  Amendments 

This  program's  title  is  amended  by  the 
Committee  Amendment  to  reflect  the  1977 
Acts  homeless  youth  focus.  Thus,  entitled 
the  Runaway  and  Homeless  Y'outh  Act.  The 
Committee  amendment  makes  statutory  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  continue  to  fund  na- 
tional telephone  networks  to  link  runaway, 
homeless,  neglected  and  abused  youth  with 
their  families  and  service  providers  It  fur- 
ther, expands  the  client  population  eligible 
for  service  and  stimulate  the  strengthening 
of  governmental  and  private  sector  pro- 
grams for  youth  and  families  in  need  of  serv- 
ice The  Secretary  will  continue  through  the 
Administration  for  Children.  Youth  and 
Families  to  collect  any  Information  neces- 
sary to  report  on  and  assess  the  need  for 
programs  and  services  funded  under  this 
title. 

The  Committee  bill  authorized  funding  for 
title  III  at  the  same  level  as  the  1977  Act 
of  $25  million  per  year  for  each  of  five  fiscal 
years,   1981  through   1985. 

Juvenile  Justice  Act  Authorization 

If  one  merely  looks  at  the  extent  and  cost 
of  Juvenile  crime  and  at  all  the  needs  that 
are  not  met  by  current  programs,  one  could 
easily  conclude  that  the  authorization  levels 
for  this  Act  should  be  doubled  or  tripled.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  Committee,  how- 
ever, to  insure  that  Juvenile  Jtistice  programs 
are  developed  in  an  orderly  fashion  and  that 
all  moneys  are  spent  effectively,  timely  and 
wisely.  Therefore  the  Committee  hs^  sug- 
gested authorization  levels  that  provide  for 
the  orderly  growth  of  these  programs  over  the 
next  five  years.  As  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee. S.  2441.  would  authorize  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1981  through  1985  levels  of  $150  million. 
$150  million.  $175  million.  $200  million  and 
$200  million  respectively. 

The  Committee  further  contemplates  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  will 
pursue  its  oversight  responsibilities  in  a  vig- 
orous manner  so  as  to  assure  that  the  Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion expends  the  newly  authorized  funds  In 
a  fiscally  sound  manner  consistent  with  the 
primary  goals  of  the  1974  Act  in  order  to  as- 
sure complete  Implementation  of  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  adopt  this  legis- 
lation. The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  Act  and  these  1980 
amendments  will  provide  the  stability  so 
vital  to  the  continuation  of  this  con- 
gressional initiative.  The  5-year  exten- 
sion, with  the  adequate  funding  pro- 
vided, when  coupled  with  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  provisions  of  the  1974  and 
1977  acts  will  help  address  the  current 
needs  of  our  juvenile  justice  system.  Al- 
though the  amounts  authorized  to  date 
have  been  very  frugal  relative  to  the  task 
of  each  of  the  participating  States,  such 
resources  provided  in  a  stable,  continu- 
ous fashion  will  do  wonders  to  achieve 
the  mandate  of  the  1974  act. 


Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  important  responsibility  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership  and  coordination  to 
assist  and  encourage  the  development  of 
sensible,  himiane,  and  more  economical 
responses  to  juvenile  delinquency.  There 
are  no  panaceas.  A  reauthorization  of  the 
1974  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  will  be  an  important  step. 
There  must  be  a  commitment  by  all  our 
citizens  to  begin  to  resolve  the  legal  and 
social  problems  and  attitudes  relevant  to 
children  in  trouble.  Alternatives  to  un- 
sound policies  must  be  developed  and  en- 
couraged. Many  States,  localities  and 
private  nonprofit  interest  groups  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  redirect  and  increase 
their  efforts.  The  Juvenile  Justice  Act  has 
contributed  to  this  progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  two  at- 
tachments be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record,  one  a  letter  from  the  Ameri- 
can Legion,  dated  March  27,  1980.  and 
the  second  being  a  list  of  organizations 
endorsing  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Act  of  1974. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Amebican  Legion. 
Washington.  DC,  March  27.  1980. 
Hon.  BiBCH  Bayh, 

U.S.  Senate.  Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Bath:  Tlie  American  Le- 
gion's longstanding  concern  over  Juvenile 
crime  across  the  country  was  the  basis  for 
our  support  in  1974  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act.  We  be- 
lieved then  as  we  do  now  that  the  problem 
demands  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated 
approach  at  the  federal  level. 

As  you  know.  Juvenile  crime  continues  to 
be  one  of  our  most  persistent  social  ail- 
ments. It,  therefore,  is  essential  that  fed- 
eral efforts  be  continued  and  that  the  Act 
be  extended  through  reauthorization.  We 
are  pleased  to  learn  that  you  have  intro- 
duced S.  2441  which,  if  enacted,  would  pro- 
vide for  such  reauthorization  and  we  con- 
tinue to  support  the  maintenance  of  effort 
concept  as  part  of  any  reauthorizing  man- 
date. 

The    American    Legion    stands    ready    to 
assist  you  and  every  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee In  this  worthwhile  endeavor. 
Sincerely, 

Mtlio  S.  Kraja. 

Director. 

Organizations  Endorsing  the  Juvdoli 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevei»tion  Act 
OP  1974  (Public  Law  93-415.  as  Amended 
IN   1977.   Public   Law   95-115) 

American  Federation  of  State.  County,  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Institute  of  Family  Relations. 

American  Legion.  National  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

American  Parents  Committee. 

American  Psychological  Association. 

B'nai  B'rlth  Women. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America. 

Chinese  Development  Council. 

Christian  Prison  Ministries. 

APL-CIO  Department  of  Community  Serv- 
ices. 

AFL-CIO.  Department  of  Social  Security. 

American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Serv- 
ices for  Children. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 
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American  Camping  Association. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
American   Occuoatlonal   Theraov   Assocla- 


Natlonal  Information  Center  on  Volunteers  Mr    ProcMorif    oUV..^„„k  t  _l  x. 

In  Courts.  ^-  *^resident,  although  I  support  the 

National  League  of  Cities  Concept    of    separating    juveniles    from 
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"(8)   the  Justice  system  should  give  addl-     numbered  "201(f)"  and  amended  by  strlk- 
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American  Camping  Association. 
American  Federation,  of  Teachers. 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Optometrlc  Association, 
American  Parents  Committee 
American  Psychological  Association. 
American  Public  Welfare  Association. 
American  School  Counselor  Association. 
American  Society  for  Adolescence  Psychia- 
try. 

Association   for  Childhood  Education   In- 
ternational. 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues. 
Emergency  Task  Force  on  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Prevention. 

John  Howard  Association 
Juvenile  Protective  Association. 
National  Alliance  on  Shaping  Safer  Cities. 
National  Association  of  Counties. 
National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National  Association  of  State  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Program  Administrators. 

National  Collaboration  for  Youth:  Boys' 
Clubs  of  America.  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  Inc  ,  Future  Homemakers 
of  America.  Girls'  Clulw.  Girl  Scouts  of 
D'5.A.,  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers.  Red  Cross  Youth 
Service  Programs.  4-H  Clubs.  Federal  Execu- 
tive Service.  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 
National  Board  of  YWCAs.  and  National 
Council  of  "YMCAs. 

National  Commission  on  the  Observance  of 
International  Women's  Year  Committee  on 
Child  Development.  Audrey  Rowe  Coloms. 
Chairperson  Committee  Jill  Ruckelshaus, 
Presiding  Officer  of  Commission. 

National   Conference   of   Criminal   Justice 
Planning  Administrators. 
National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
National  Council  on  Crime  and  Delinquen- 
cy. 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 
Boy  Scouts  of  the  USA. 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America. 
Family  Impact  Seminar. 
Family  Service  .Association  of  America. 
Pour-C  of  Bergen  County. 
Girls  Clubs  of  America. 
Home  and  School  Institute. 
Lutheran  Council  In  the  tJ  S  .f^. 
Maryland  Committee  for  Day  Care. 
Massachusetts  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth. 

Mental  Health  Film  Board. 
National  Alliance  Concerned  With  School- 
Age  Parents. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
National  Child  Day  Care  Association. 
National    Conference    of    Christians    and 
Jews. 

National  Council  for  Black  Child  Develop- 
ment. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  SUte  Committees  for 
Children  and  Youth. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Urban  League 

New  York  State  Division  for  Youth. 

Palo  Alto  Community  Child  Care. 

Philadelphia  Community  Coordinated 
Child  Care  Council. 

The  Salvation  Army. 

School  Days,  Tnc. 

Society  of  St.  Vincent  De  Paul. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Board  for  Home- 
land Ministries.  Division  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare. 

United  Methodist  Church— Board  of  Global 
Ministries. 

United  Neighborhood  Houses  of  New  York 
Inc. 

United  Presbyterian  Church.  USA. 
Westchester  Children's  Association. 
National  Federation  of  State  Youth  Service 
Bureau  Associations 
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National  Information  Center  on  Volunteers 
In  Courts. 

National  League  of  Cities. 

National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Network  of  Runaway  and  Youth 
Services. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

Public  Affairs  Committee.  National  .Asso- 
ciation for  Mental  Health.  Inc. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy  Action  Corps. 

U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

Big  Brothers- Big  Sisters  of  America. 

National  Youth  Workers  Alliance 

National  Council  of  Juvenile  and  Family 
Court  Judges. 

National  Council  of  Criminal  Justice 
Planners. 

Youth  Network  Council. 

American  Bar  Association. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

National  Juvenile  Law  Center. 

National  Coalition  for  Children's  Justice. 

Children's  Express. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Coalition  for  Children  and  Youth. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day, the  Senate  considers  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974. 

The  original  legislation,  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Protection  Act  of  1974.  was 
the  first  comprehensive  Federal  response 
to  the  problem  of  juvenile  crime.  I  sup- 
ported that  legislation  because  I  was 
deeply  concerned  about  the  rise  in  juve- 
nile crime  and  the  number  of  youths  who 
were  running  away  from  their  homes. 

We  have  now  had  6  years  of  experience 
with  this  legislation.  It  has  been.  I  think 
a  rocky  road.  There  are  conflicting  views 
throughout  the  country  on  how  to  re- 
spond to  juvenile  crime,  how  to  separate 
status  offenders  from  nonstatus  of- 
fenders, and  how  much  of  the  overall 
criminal  justice  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  this  problem. 

These  problems  are  even  more  difficult 
to  resolve  now  that  we  are  in  a  period 
of  budgetary  restraint.  Although  this  bill 
authorizes  a  total  of  $875  million  over 
the  next  5  fiscal  years,  it  is  clear  from 
recent  Budget  Committee  actions  that 
funds  for  juvenile  justice  and  criminal 
justice  programs  will  be  hard  to  come  by 
through  the  appropriation  process, 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  supporters 
of  this  program  will  understand  these 
current  funding  realities.  The  LFAA 
program,  for  example,  has  been  reduced 
substantially.  The  maintenance  of  effort 
provision  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act.  which  requires  that 
20  percent  of  LEAA  funds  also  go  to 
juvenile  justice  programs,  should  be  sus- 
pended temporarily  while  LEAA  funding 
levels  are  so  low.  Otherwise,  juven''e 
justice  will  receive  a  disproportionate 
share  of  total  criminal  justice  funding.  I 
believe  that,  in  a  period  of  spending  re- 
straint, all  components  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  should  share  equally. 

The  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  scheduled  to  be 
funded  at  a  $100  million  level.  I  think 
that  is  adequate  for  the  time  being,  Th's 
program  has  been  successful  in  many 
States,  but  efforts  to  go  too  far  too  fa^t 
may  hurt  the  program.  For  example,  on 
the  ouestion  of  separating  juveniles  from 
adults  in  lockups  and  jails,  a  requirement 
that  absolute  separation  be  reached 
within  a  few  years  may  be  impossible  to 
achieve. 


Mr.  President,  although  I  support  the 
concept  of  separating  juveniles  from 
adult  offenders  in  jails  and  lockup  facili- 
ties, the  current  separation  on  the  basis 
of  "sight  and  sound"  seems  to  be  an 
achievable  goal.  My  own  State  of  South 
Carohna  has  been  able  to  achieve  com- 
pliance with  this  requirement.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  a  rural  State  like  mine,  a 
Federal  requirement  that  there  be  com- 
plete separation — in  separate  facilities 

of  juvenile  and  adult  offenders  may  be 
impossible  to  achieve  in  the  immediate 
future.  States  are  taking  steps  to  correct 
this  situation,  but  they  should  be  en- 
couraged to  do  so.  not  forced  to  do  so 
under  the  threat  of  sanctions  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  objectives  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  it. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  that  would  amend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974.  This  bill  is  simi- 
lar to  S.  2434.  legislation  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  introduced  to  extend 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Act  of  1974  through  fiscal 
year  1984.  That  bill  authorized  $125  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1981  and  S125  million 
in  each  succeeding  year  for  the  pro- 
grams that  are  created  by  the  act.  In 
addition.  S.  2434  required  that  there 
would  be  maintained  from  appropria- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year  allotted  to  each 
State  under  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  at 
least,  the  average  percentage  of  the  3 
most  recent  fiscal  years  for  which  figures 
are  available  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  for  criminal  justice  programs  by 
State  and  local  governments  which  is 
expended  for  juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams by  such  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

MAINTENANCE    OF    EFFORT 

An  important  aspect  of  the  1974  Juve- 
nile Justice  Act  was  the  "maintenance 
of  effort"  provision.  That  law  called  for 
a  set  aside  of  19,15  percent  of  all  law  en- 
forcement assistance  administration 
:LEAA)  funding  to  be  reserved  for  juve- 
nile justice  programs.  This  percentage 
was  based  on  the  ratio  of  LEAA  expendi- 
tures for  juvenile  justice  to  the  agency's 
total  expenditures  for  fiscal  1971,  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  felt  that  it  was 
time  to  carefully  reexamine  this  ratio  in 
the  light  of  experience  in  its  administra- 
tion. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Justice  Sys- 
tem Improvement  Act  of  1979  provided 
for  the  complete  elimination  of  the 
maintenance  of  effort  provision,  S,  2434 
did  not  go  that  far.  Instead  it  attempted 
to  develop  a  new  formula  based  on  the 
average  percentage  of  the  3  most  recent 
fiscal  years  of  the  total  expenditures 
made  for  criminal  justice  programs  by 
State  and  local  governments, 

AtTTHORITY    OF    THE    ASSISTANT    ADMINISTRATOR 

Under  S.  2434,  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
would  have  remained  within  the  LEAA 
of  the  U,S,  Department  of  Justice,  The 
Assistant  Administrator  of  LEAA  would 
have  continued  to  head  the  Office  al- 
though he  would  have  been  under  the 
policy  direction  and  control  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  LEAA. 
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COMPROMISE   LEGISLATION 

S.  2441  represents  a  good  compromise 
between  the  concerns  of  Senator  Bayh 
and  the  concerns  of  this  Senator.  In  re- 
viewing the  original  proposal  that  this 
Senator  offered  and  S.  2441,  there  are 
only  three  major  differences.  Those  dif- 
ferences concern  the  role  of  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention,  the  fund- 
ing level,  and  the  maintenance  of  effort 
provision. 

In  S.  2441  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  is  given  final  account- 
ability and  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing the  act.  The  funding  level,  in  the  leg- 
islation that  we  are  reviewing  today,  is 
$150  miUion  in  1981,  $150  million  in  1982, 
$175  million  in  1983,  and  $200  miUion  in 
1984  and  1985.  Under  S.  2441,  the  19.15 
requirement  for  spending  on  juvenile 
justice  programs  will  be  waived  when 
total  appropriations  for  LEAA  fail  to  ex- 
ceed $150,000,000. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  continue  its  efforts  to  improve 
the  quality  of  justice  that  is  available  to 
juveniles  in  this  country.  The  problem  of 
juvenile  delinquency  must  continue  to 
be  dealt  with  in  an  effective  and  mean- 
ingful manner  if  the  levels  of  juvenile 
crime  are  to  continue  their  decline. 

It  is  my  hope  that  by  extending  the 
authorization  for  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974, 
States  and  local  governments,  private 
and  public  organizations  will  have  the 
assistance  that  is  necessary  to  continue 
the  development  of  practical  approaches 
to  the  problems  of  youths  that  have  be- 
come involved  in  the  juvenile  justice 
system.  Juvenile  crime  and  delinquency 
prevention  must  continue  to  be  a  top 
Federal,  State,  and  local  priority.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  a  major  cause  of  this 
Nation's  staggering  crime  rate  is  juvenile 
crime  and  violence.  This  legislation  will 
deal  with  that  cause. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V^Tho 
yields  time? 

The  bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  J^ub.stitute, 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed  as  follows: 

S, 2441 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the     United    States    of 
Amenca  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion Act  Amendments  of  1980", 
"^^^    I— AMENDMENTS    TO    TITLE   I    OP 

V^lr.nVll'''^    •^^^•^^CE    AND    DELIN- 
QUENCY   PREVENTION    ACT    OF    1974 

Ju^tfnJ^^^''"""  ^°"^'  °f  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  is  amended — 

tJ  tL"-"  '*!'"""^  °"*  "*"""  "nmedlatelv  af- 
ter the  semicolon  in  paragraph  (6)  • 

(Z)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

anr'?nT;  and '   "'"'  '"^"""^  ^  ^^-'-'- 

loilng^''  ^'^'^"'^  *'  ^^^  *"■*  ^^"^°f  the  fol- 


"(8)  the  Justice  system  should  give  addi- 
tional attention  to  violent  crimes  commiited 
by  Juveniles,  particularly  to  the  areas  of 
identiflcailon,  apprehension,  speedy  adju- 
dication, sentencing,  and  rehabilitation.". 

Sec  102.  (a)  Paragraph  5  of  section  103  of 
that  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  the  term  Administrator'  means  the 
agency  head  designated  by  section  201(a)  ol 
the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1974,  as  amended;", 

(b)  Section  103(7)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  "Pacific  Islands"  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,", 

(c)  Section  103(9)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "law  enforcement""  and  in- 
serting "Juvenile  Justice"", 

(d)  Section  103(1  i  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "special  educational,""  Immedl- 
.itely  before  "vocational". 

(e)  Section  103(12)  of  that  .^ct  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  "  immediately  after  the 
semicolon. 

(f)  Section  103(13)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended — ■ 

(1 1  by  inserting  "special  educational,"  Im- 
mediately before  "social";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon and   "and". 

(g)  Section  103  of  that  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(14)   The  term  'handicapping  conditions' 
means  the  conditions  described  In  the  defini- 
tion of  the  term  "handicapped  children'  in 
section    602(1)     of    the    Education    of    the 
Handicapped  Act  (20  U.S.C.  1401).", 
TITLE  II— AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  II  OP 
THE    JUVENILE    JUSTICE    AND    DELIN- 
QUENCY PREVENTION  ACT  OF  1974 
Sec.  201.    (ai    Section  201   of  the  Juvenile 
Ji'.Rtice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  201.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration, 
the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  delin- 
quency Prevention  (referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  'Office').  The  Office  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Administrator  who  shall  be 
nominated  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  The 
Administrator  shall  administer  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  through  the  Office.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  have  final  authority  to 
award,  administer,  modify,  extend,  termi- 
nate, monitor,  evaluate,  reject,  or  deny  all 
grants,  cooperative  agreements  and  contracts 
fiom,  and  applications  for.  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe,  in 
accordance  with  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
are  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  title.", 

(b)  Section  "201(e)"  of  that  Act  is  re- 
numbered "201(C)"  and  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration'. 

(c)  Section  "201(f)"  of  that  Act  is  renum- 
bered "201(d)". 

(di  A  new  subsection  "(e)"  is  added  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  There  shall  be  established  in  the  Of- 
fice a  Legal  Advisor  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  administrator  whose  function  shall 
be  to  supervise  and  direct  the  Legal  Advisor 
Unit  whose  responsibilities  shall  include  le- 
gal policy  development,  implementation,  and 
dissemination  and  the  coordination  of  such 
matters  with  all  relevant  departmental 
units  The  Legal  Advisor,  when  appropriate, 
shall  consult  with  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics 
oa  legal  nonpollcy  matters  relating  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,". 

(e)    Section   "201(g)"  of  that  Act  is  re- 


numbered ••201(f)"  and  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "-five"  and  inserting  "-six" 

(f)  New  subsections  "(g)""  and  "(h)"  are 
added  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Administrator  shall  provide  the 
United  States  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  Rah- 
way  Juvenile  Awareness  Project,  the  so- 
called  'Scared-Stralghf  program  or  other 
similar  programs,  no  later  than  June  30, 
1981, 

"(h)  The  administrator,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  delinquency  prevention  policies,  pro- 
grams, and  practices  affecting  native  Ameri- 
cans and  shall  report  on  the  results  of  that 
study  to  the  United  States  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  no  later  than  December  31, 
1981.  Such  report  shall  contain  recommenda- 
tions regarding  actions  which  should  be 
taken,  Including  suggested  legislation,  and 
shall  address,  at  a  minimum,  the  nature  and 
quality  of  Juvenile  programs  on  Indian 
reservations,  the  Impact  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment activities  on  such  programs,  the  con- 
sistency of  ongoing  efforts  with  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  Act.  and  the  Juvenile  justice 
relationships  between  Indian  tribes  and  con- 
tiguous units  of  local  government.'". 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  204(b)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Associate  Administrator.". 

(b)  Section  204(g)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Administration"  and  insert- 
ing ""O.'fice", 

Sec.  203.  Section  207(c)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  other  handicap- 
ping conditions"  immediately  after  "learning 
disabilities". 

Sec.  204,  Section  208(d)  of  that  Act  is 
ameaded  by  striking  out  "Corrections"  and 
inserting  ""Justice". 

Sec  205.  (a)  Section  222(a)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  the  last  "and"  and 
inserting  immediately  after  "Paclflc  Islands'" 
the  following:  ".  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  222(b)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Ttust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands'"  and  Inserting  "as 
defined  in  section  103(7).", 

Sec  206.  (a)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  order  to  receive  formula  grants 
under  this  part,  a  State  shall  submit  a  plan 
for  carrying  out  Its  purposes  In  accordance 
with  regulations  established  under  this  title, 
such  plan  must — ", 

(b)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (ill)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "established  pur- 
suant to  section  203(c)  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
as  amended". 

(c)  Section  223(a)  (3)  (Iv)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  520(b)  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1968.  as  amended,"  and  inserting  "sec- 
tion 1002  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  ot  1968.  as  amended." 

(d)  Section  223(a)(3)(B)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "special  education." 
immediately  before  "or  youth  services  de- 
partments". 

(e)  Section  223(a)(3)(C)  of  that  Act  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "special  education"  Im- 
mediately before  "or  social  services  for  chil- 
dren'"; and 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  other  handicapping 
conditions  "  immediately  after  "'learning  dis- 
abilities". 

(f)  Section  223(a)  (15)  of  that  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "mentally  retarded 
and  emotionaUy  or  pbyslcaUy". 
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(g)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  Is  amended      penses  other  than  those  support  services  per-         Sec.  402.  Section  4351(b)  of  title  iR  TTnitoH 
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(g)  Section  223(a)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(h)  Section  223(c)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Associate  Administrator.". 

(li  Section  223 (d;  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tions 509.  510.  and  511  of  tltla  I  of  the  Omnl- 
hus  Crime  Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act 
of  1968.". 

Sec.  207  Section  224(a)  (11)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  inserting  'and  other  handi- 
capping conditions"  Immediately  after 
■'learning  disabilities". 

Sec    208.    The   Juvenile   Justice   and    De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by     substituting     "Priority     Juvenile"     for 
Special  Emphasis'  each  time  it  appears. 
Sec   209    Section  225(b)    (5)    and    (6)    of 
that  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out    "plan- 
ning agency  "  and  inserting  "advisory  group  '. 
Sec   210.    Section   225(b)(8)    of   that   Act 
Is    amended    by   striking    out     "agen;y  "   the 
first  time  is  appears  and  Inserting  "advisory 
group". 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  228(b)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "not  fundad  by 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration.". 

(b)  Section  228(g)  of  that  Act  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "part"  and  inserting 
"title";  and 

12)  by  striking  out  "or  will  become  avail- 
able by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  section  509  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  as 
amended". 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  241(c)  of  that  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal"'. 

lb)  Section  241(d)  of  that  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "and  special  educational  "  Imme- 
diately after  "other  educational"'. 

Sec.  213  (a)  Section  261(a)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
there  as  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $150.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  fis:ral  years  ending 
September  30.  1981  and  1982.  .SI -75. 000. 000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  and 
$200.COO.OOO  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30.  1984  and  1985.  Appropriated 
funds  not  obligated  by  the  end  of  each  Hscal 
year,  shall  be  allocated  directly  to  the  States 
participating  In  the  Act  on  the  basis  of  rela- 
tive population  of  people  under  age  eighteen 
for  the  purpose  of  implementing  section  223 
(a)  (13).  no  later  than  January  1.  of  the 
subsequent  fiscal  year."". 

(b)  Section  261(b)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  appropriated 
under  section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974. 
there  shall  be  maintained  from  appropria- 
tions for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  19.15  per 
centum  of  the  total  appropriations  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Steets  Act  of  1968.  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quency programs,  with  emphasis  on  programs 
aimed  to  curb  violent  crimes  committed  by 
Juveniles,  namely,  murder,  forcible  rape, 
robbery,  aggravated  assault,  and  arson  Involv- 
ing bodily  harm,  particularly  to  the  areas  of 
Identification,  apprehension,  speedy  adjudi- 
cation, sentencing  and  rehabilitation  This 
subsection  shall  be  waived  when  the  total 
appropriation-!  for  each  fiscal  \ear  under  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  do  not  exceed  $150,000  000 
Implementation  lncl"dln?  euidellnes  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office" 

Sec.  214  Section  262  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  262.  Of  the  appropriation  for  the 
Office  under  this  Act.  there  shall  be  allocated 
an  adequate  amount  for  administrative  ex- 
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peases  other  than  those  support  services  per- 
lormed  for  the  Office  by  the  Otlice  of  Justice 
Assistance.  Research,  and  Statistics.  ". 

Sec  215.  Section  263  (a;,  (b),  and  (c)  of 
that  Act  are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sec  263.  The  amendments  made  by  the 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Act  Amendments  of  1980  snail  take  eftect 
upon  enactment.". 

TITLE    III— AMENDMENTS    TO    THE 
RUNAWAY  YOUTH  ACT 
Sec  301.  Amend  the  caption   "TITLE  III — 
RUNAWAY     YOUTH"     by     Inserting      "AND 
HOMELESS"      Immediately      after      "RUN- 
AWAY". 

Sec.  302.  Section  301  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  Inserting  "and  Homeless" 
immediately  after  "Runaway". 

Sec  303.  (at  Section  302(1)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  "or  who  are  otherwise 
homeless  "  after  "permission". 

(b)  Section  302(2)  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  ""and  homeless"  after    "runaway". 
Sec   304.    (a)    Section  311   of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting   "(a)"  immediately  af- 
ter "Sec.  311.'". 

(b)  Section  311  of  that  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  for  the  purposes  of  providing  a  na- 
tional telephone  communications  system  to 
link  runaway  and  homeless  youths  with 
their  families  and  with  service  providers. 

"(c)(1)  In  addition,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with  governmental  and  nonprofit 
private  agencies  for  the  purposes  of  provid- 
ing counseling  and  other  services  to  meet 
the  Immediate  needs  of  runaway  or  other- 
wise homeless  youth,  youth  in  trouble  or  In 
crisis,  and  the  families  of  such  youth.  In  a 
manner  which  Is  outside  the  law  enforce- 
ment structure  and  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
"(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  technical 
assistance  and  training  to  such  agencies  who 
receive  grants  or  enter  into  contracts  under 
this  subsection. 

"■(3)  The  size  of  the  grant  or  contract  shall 
be  determined  by  the  number  of  such  youth 
and  families  In  the  community  and  the 
existing  availability  of  such  services,". 

Sec  305.  (a)  Section  312(a)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  the  period  and  in- 
serting "or  who  are  otherwise  homeless". 

(b)  Section  312(b)(5)  of  that  Act  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "and  homeless"  after 
""runaway"  the  first  time  It  appears. 

Sec  306.  (a)  Section  315(1)  of  that  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  "and  homeless"  after 
"runaway". 

(b)   Section  315  of  that  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
"Sec.  315":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  The  .Secretary  Is  authorized  to  design 
the  Information  Instruments  required  to  col- 
lect anv  information  necessary  to  comnly 
with  the  reporting  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  to  assess  the  need  for.  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of.  programs  and  serv- 
ices funded  under  this  part.". 

Sec  307.  Section  341(a)  of  that  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  part  A 
of  this  title  there  Is  authorised  to  be  ap- 
pronrlated  »25.000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  endlmr  September  30.  1981.  1982  1983 
1984.  and  1985". 

TITLE  IV— MISCET.I.ANEOUS  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 
Sec  401.  Section  5316  of  title  .«;,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  bv  striking  out 
"Associate  Administrator.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Dellnauency  Prevention"  and  In- 
serting "Administrator.  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention". 


Sec.  402.  Section  4351(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Associate  '. 

Sec  403.  Section  1002  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec  1002.  In  addition  to  the  funds  appro- 
priated under  section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of 
1974,  there  shall  be  maintained  from  appro- 
priations for  each  fiscal  year,  at  least  19.15 
per  centum  of  the  total  appropriations  un- 
der this  title,  for  Juvenile  delinquency  pro- 
grams, with  emphasis  on  programs  aimed  to 
curb  violent  crimes  committed  by  juveniles, 
namely,  murder,  forcible  rape,  robbery,  ag- 
gravated assault,  and  arson  involving  bodily 
harm,  particularly  to  the  areas  of  Identifica- 
tion, apprehension,  speedy  adjudication, 
sentencing  and  rehabilitation.  This  section 
shall  be  waived  when  the  total  appropriations 
for  each  fiscal  year  under  this  title  do  not 
exceed  $150,000,000.  Implementation,  includ- 
ing guidelines,  of  this  section  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Ottice". 

Sec  404.  The  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention  Act  of  1974  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "Associate"  each  time  it 
appears. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  resume  consideration  of  the 
pending  bill,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows. 

A  bill  (S.  2511)  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 

the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  fhe  bill 
open  to  amend-nent  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
currently  pending  a  committee  amend- 
ment. It  would  take  unanimous  consent 
unless  it  is  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 


I 


Mr.  HELMS.  I  see. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  amendment  no.    1104 

(Subsequently    numbered    amendment    No 
1775) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  unprinted  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1104: 

In  line  2,  page  2.  strike  "$11,719,000"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$6,000,000". 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order,  is  this  appropriate  to  have  this 
amendment  now.  or  wait  until  the  com- 
mitt€e  amendment  is  adopted  and  then 
have  it?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  am.endment,  and  thus  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  not 
be  long  in  discussing  the  pending 
amendment.  The  amendment  speaks  for 
itself. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  bureaucratic 
agencies  which,  if  it  ever  had  any  use- 
ful purpose,  has  long  since  discharged 
it.  Whethei  it  has  discharged  it  wisely 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

But,  in  any  case.  I  think  all  Ameri- 
cans will  agree  that  it  is  time  to  cut 
down  on  the  cost  of  all  bureaucracy. 
That  is  precisely  "v<,-hat  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  extravagant  nature  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  the  average  executive 
salary  for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
under  this  legislation  is  going  to  be  $50,- 
112  a  year,  beginning  next  fiscal  year. 
The  average  salary  below  the  executive 
level  will  be  $25,092. 

I  reviewed  the  spending  by  this  agency. 
The  travel  costs  for  this  agency  last  year 
totaled  $648,000,  according  to  the  infor- 
mation that  I  received;  $604,000  for  tele- 
phones, rent,  utilities,  that  sort  of  thing. 

If  Senators  are  really  serious  about 
balancing  the  Federal  budget,  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  operating  the  Federal 
Government,  then  this  simple  little 
amendment,  certainly,  will  be  their  dish 
of  tea. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  want  Sen- 
ators to  go  on  record.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  ask  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  raise  their  hands  over  in 
the  comer. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAYH  addre.s.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  would  Uke 
the  Senate  to  know  exactly  what  we  are 
in  the  process  of  doing  here.  The  bill 
which  is  presently  before  us.  to  continue 
the  function  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, has  cut  the  authorization  re- 
quest of  $14  miUion  in  1980  to  $11.7  mil- 
lion in  1981. 

So  we  have  already  made  a  significant 
cut.  If  we  take  that  percentage  cut  and 
apply  it  to  any  other  agency  of  Govern- 
ment. I  defy  anyone  to  find  another  one 
that  has  done  it. 

Add  to  that  the  fact  that  we  have  the 
kind  of  inflationary  pressures  that  con- 
front all  of  our  agencies.  These  costs 
have  to  be  eaten  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  So.  as  far  as  its  effective 
output  and  its  ability  to  do  the  job  to 
wipe  out  discrimination,  we  have  to  de- 
crease the  amount  further  by  the  cost 
of  inflation,  take  out  another  10  per- 
cent, or  another  $1  million  or  so. 

I  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  one  of 
those  Senators  who  has  added  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  Commission.  He  added,  and 
we  accepted,  a  proposal  last  year;  when 
we  were  going  through  the  same  author- 
ization process,  that  the  Civil  Richts 
Commission  look  into  the  question  of 
discrimination  against  ethnic  groups. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  accepted 
that  and  the  Commission  is  already  in- 
volved in  trying  to  complete  that  study. 
But  they  cannot  complete  that  study  out 
of  tissue  paper.  That  added  to  the  burden 
that  was  already  carried.  Earher,  we 
added  to  the  burden  by  suggesting  that 
they  should  look  at  discrimination 
against  older  folks.  They  are  now  con- 
ducting that,  in  addition  to  their  original 
mandate.  We  also  added  the  burden  of 
suggesting  that  they  should  look  at  dis- 
crimination against  the  disabled  people 
of  this  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina really  wants  to  kill  the  whole  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Right. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then,  why  does  he  not  just 
move  that  we  have  no  appropriation? 
You  might  as  well  cut  the  whole  darned 
thing  out  and  kill  the  man  as  to  cut 
him  in  half. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Then  I  think  the  record 
should  show  that  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  really  is  to  kill  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 

That  has  not  been  a  popular  commis- 
sion in  some  places.  It  has  not  been 
popular  for  a  commission  to  go  in  and 
say  it  is  wrong  to  keep  people  from  vot- 
ing because  they  speak  with  a  Spanish 
dialect  or  they  have  a  Spanish  surname. 
It  is  not  proper  to  keep  people  from 
voting  because  they  happen  to  be  black. 
It  is  not  proper  to  keep  minorities  out 
of  job  opportunities.  That  has  not  been 
popular  in  some  areas. 


I  think  it  has  been  pretty  well  gener- 
ally accepted  that  the  job  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  done  has  had  a 
practical  effect  on  assuring  equahty  of 
opportunity  in  our  country  as  much  as 
the  Bill  of  Rights  itself.  It  has  been  a 
tremendous  spur  toward  full  reahzation 
of  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

The  controversy  involved  is  whether 
mmority  groups,  as  described,  on  racial 
grounds,  should  be  studied  and  be  given 
equal  opportunity.  That  has  been  a 
source  of  real  controversy  where  minor- 
ity citizens  have  used  the  product  of  a 
Civil  Rights  Commission  to  show  that 
they  were  being  discriminated  against. 
Basically,  this  Commission  is  responsible 
for  putting  together  the  data  that 
showed  that  hundreds  of  thousands — 
indeed,  over  a  million — of  voters  m  just 
five  States  were  not  permitted  access  to 
the  voting  booths.  We  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  and  that  has  stopped;  and 
we  now  have  a  million  voters  who  have 
the  right  to  vote.  I  thought  that  had  been 
pretty  well  accepted. 

However,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  as  is  his  right,  wants  to  kill  the 
Commission.  I  point  out  to  my  constitu- 
ents and  to  his  that  when  you  are  kilhng 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  you  are  also 
killing  an  effort  to  try  to  keep  people 
from  dL^criminating  against  older  folks. 

I  have  listened  to  the  tale  of  discrimi- 
nation where  older  folks  are  not  per- 
mitted to  get  housing  in  a  housing  com- 
plex. I  have  seen  them  discriminated 
against  where,  above  a  certain  age,  they 
cannot  get  a  job. 

Is  this  a  time  the  Senator  wants  the 
older  folks  of  this  country  to  be  demed 
the  protection  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission? 

I  have  listened  to  the  tale  of  people 
who  are  not  able  to  walk  as  some  of  us 
are,  people  who  are  physically  impaired, 
being  discriminated  against,  denied  job 
opportunities  they  are  capable  of  fulfill- 
ing, denied  the  opportunity  of  housmg, 
just  because  they  do  not  look  like  the  rest 
of  us. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  us  to 
send  a  message  throughout  the  country 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  is  not  willing  to 
continue  an  operation  that  is  the  major 
source  of  protection  for  those  groups  of 
citizens  who  are  being  discriminated 
against  in  this  regard. 

As  I  say.  I  respect  the  Senator's  right 
to  offer  that  amendment.  It  may  be  of- 
fered as  a  cost-cutting  amendment.  But 
it  IS  like  telling  a  fellow  whose  hair  you 
are  trying  to  trim  that  you  are  going  to 
cut  off  his  head. 

The  purpose  really  is  to  kill  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  Unfortunately,  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  success- 
ful, that  wll  be  the  effect.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues, now  that  we  are  in  the  year  1980, 
will  not  have  the  U.S.  Senate  go  on  rec- 
ord as  being  against  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  to  assure  first-class  citi- 
zenship for  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Chair 
will  forgive  me  while  I  wipe  my  eyes. 
after  having  heard  the  impassioned  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  all  about,  and  let 
me  ofifer  one  illustration.  Just  one 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
established  a  record,  through  the  years, 

as   one  of  the   mrvit  lihpral    inctifnfinnc    in 


any  question  to  which 
swer. 


I  know  the  an- 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to,  because 
her  husband  ran  against  me  for  the  US. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  has 
established  a  record,  through  the  years, 
as  one  of  the  most  liberal  institutions  in 
this  country.  I  do  not  think  anybody 
would  question  that.  It  has  leaned  over 
backward  in  terms  of  civil  rights  of  all 
kinds.  It  was  in  the  forefront  of  integra- 
tion at  a  time  when  it  was  highly  un- 
popular in  my  State. 

Yet,  what  we  have  today,  all  across  this 
so-called  civil  rights  spectrum,  is  harass- 
ment of  this  great  university.  Confron- 
tations are  constantly  in  progress,  mis- 
representing the  character  and  good 
faith  actions  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  its  board  of  governors,  its  pres- 
ident. Bill  Friday.  Bill  and  I  went  to  col- 
lege together.  Bill  Friday  will  forever 
have  my  undying  admiration  for  stand- 
ing up  to  the  Feds. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  is  involved  up  to  its 
ears  in  political  matters.  It  is  lobbying. 
It  is  publishing  propaganda  for  causes 
which  I  realize  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
supports.  Of  course,  he  likes  it  the  way 
it  is.  I  do  not  like  it  the  way  it  is.  be- 
cause I  reject  the  notion  that  Federal 
money  should  be  used  for  lobbying  pur- 
poses. I  will  have  an  amendment  on  that 
subject  later  on  in  this  debate. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  view  tears 
being  shed  about  what  a  great  job  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  is  doing.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  the  Commission's 
record  is  not  good.  It  is  spending  the  tax- 
payers' money  at  an  inordinate  rate,  pay- 
ing salaries  that  I  imagine  are 
double 
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Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield:" 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  now.  if  the  Senator 
will  forbear.  I  did  not  interrupt  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  perfectly  glad  to 
yield  for  a  question,  if  the  Senator  wants 
to  ask  me. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  does  not  have  the 
floor,  so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  his  yield- 
ing. I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNotTYEi.  The  Senator  does  not  y'eld. 

Mr.  HELMS,  The  Senator  chose  to  cast 
certain  aspersions  my  way,  and  that  is 
fine.  But  I  want  to  set  the  record  straight, 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  a  noble 
agency.  It  is  a  political  agency,  and  there 
is  abundant  evidence  to  that  effect. 

If  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  cannot 
operate  on  $5  million,  then  they  perhaps 
need  some  other  people  to  operate  it.  I 
am  willing  to  give  them  enough  money 
to  do  the  things  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
but  I  want  to  cut  off  the  money  now  be- 
ing spent  for  things  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  do.  That  is  it,  in  a  nutshell. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  savs  or  anybody  else  savs.  this  is 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  Any 
Senator  who  votes  even  for  the  amount 
of  $11,719  million  had  better  not  be  de- 
luded into  thinking  this  is  a  cut.  It  is 
not  a  cut.  This  is  the  same  amount  they 
spent  the  previous  year. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BA'ifH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  address  a  question 
to  him.  or  does  he  not  want  questions? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer 


any  question  to  which  I  know  the  an- 
swer. 

Mr.  BAYH.  We  are  dealing  here  with 
an  authorization  bill.  What  was  the  au- 
thorization that  Congress  adopted  last 
year? 

Mr.  HELMS.  As  I  understand  it.  it 
spent  $11,719  million. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  is  wrong.  It 
was  $14  million. 

Mr.  HELMS.  How  much  did  they 
spend  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  appropriated  amoimt 
was  $11.7  milhon.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  an  appropriation  bill.  We  are  deal- 
ing with  an  authorization  bill.  So  we  have 
cut  $2.3  million  out  of  the  authorization. 
Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  is  splitting 
hairs.  I  want  to  cut  back  the  activities, 
to  limit  them  to  its  legitimate  functions. 
Mr.  BA'VU.  The  Senator  has  been  very 
honest  with  us.  He  wants  to  kill  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  eventually  to  elim- 
inate it,  but  I  do  not  propose  to  do  it  in 
one  whack.  I  want  to  cut  out  its  political 
activities. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  wants  to  tor- 
ture it  to  death. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Torture?  I  wish  somebody 
would     torture    me    with     $5     million. 
I  Laughter. ) 

Mr.  BA-iTH.  If  the  Senator  were  sub- 
jected to  the  kind  of  treatment  some  of 
these  people  whose  rights  we  are  trying 
to  protect  were  subjected  to,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  take  such  a  cavalier  ap- 
proach to  this. 

He  mentioned  that  this  was  a  political 
operation.  I  assume  the  Senator  knows 
who  the  chairman  of  the  Commission  is. 
Mr.  HELMS.  It  does  not  matter. 
Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  know 
who  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  is? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not 
really  care.  It  is  the  activity  of  the  Com- 
mission staff  that  concerns  me. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  do  not  want  to  cast  as- 
persions, but  I  think  that  is  a  relevant 
question,  because  he  happens  to  be  Ar- 
thur Hemming,  a  Republican,  appointed 
as  the  first  Secretary  of  HEW  by  a  man 
named  Eisenhower.  The  last  time  I 
checked  he  was  a  Republican. 

Mr.  HELMS.  What  does  that  have  to 
do  with  the  price  of  eggs  in  China? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  not  too  .sure  what 
that  has  to  do  with  the  price  of  eggs  in 
China:  rerhaps  nothing. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana wants  someone  to  debate  with  him 
about  Mr.  Flemming,  I  am  not  interested. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  say  that  President  Eisenhower  did 
not  make  any  mistakes.  What  is  the  Sen- 
ator saying? 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  suggested  that  this  Commission 
was  playing  politics. 
Mr.  HELMS.  It  is. 

Mr.  BA"5rH  I  point  out  that  the  head 
of  it  is  a  pretty  good  card-carrying  Re- 
publican. Maybe  he  does  not  fit  the  bill 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  but 
he  is  not  partisan. 

Does  the  Senator  know  who  the  latest 
appointee  is  to  the  Commission? 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  will  please 
tell  me.  I  am  fascinated  with  his  evalua- 
tion of  various  Republicans. 


Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to,  because 
her  husband  ran  against  me  for  the  U.S. 
Senate— Bill  Ruckelshaus,  and  he  is 
about  as  good  a  Republican  as  there  is 
around. 

Is  the  Senator  accusing  Jill  Ruckels- 
haus and  Arthur  Flemming  of  playing 
politics?  They  are  not.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  involved  in  acrimony  at  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  it  is  awfully 
difficult  to  describe  any  activity  that  this 
organization  is  involved  in  that  is  politi- 
cal activity  as  it  is  normally  described. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  sug- 
gested that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
was  involved  in  that  North  Carolina  suit. 
I  simply  wish  the  Record  to  show  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  does  not 
have  anything  to  ao  with  that.  It  is  Jus- 
tice Department  and  HEW  that  have 
brought  that  .suit. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
he  is  180  degrees  wrong  if  he  says  that 
the  staff  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  suit  was  brought  by 
the  Justice  Department  and  HEW.  I  do 
not  see  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
name  on  that  suit.  I  am  not  aware  of  all 
the  facts.  But  the  facts  are  the  Civil 
Rights  Commi-ssion  is  not  involved  in  a 
suit  against  the  North  Carolina  Univer- 
sity system. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Not  of  record,  no.  The 
Senator  is  right  about  that.  But  Com- 
mission staff  members  have  been  up  to 
their  ears  involved  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina suit  on  the  staff  level,  these  $50,000 
a  year  staff  members. 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  talked  about  the  large  size  and 
the  weight  of  the  executive  salaries.  Does 
the  Senator  know  how  many  of  these 
executives  we  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  can  get  the  figures.  The 
number  does  not  matter.  I  just  looked 
at  the  salary  figures  in  the  cloakroom. 
Does  the  Senator  wish  me  to  get  them? 
I  am  sure  he  has  them  before  him. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Since  this  is  such  a  cau.se 
celebre.  he  is  concerned  about  it,  we 
might  like  to  know  whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  thousands  or  dozens.  We  are 
talking  about  nine  executives. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Too  many,  if  they  have 
time  to  engage  in  political  harrassment. 
Mr.  BAYH.  One  is  too  many  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana is  reading  my  mind  if  he  is  talk- 
ing about  political  harrassment. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  rather  not  get  in- 
volved in  that  complicated  process  be- 
cause the  Senator  thinks  differently  on 
this  subject  than  do  I,  and  he  is  within 
his  right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HELMS.  That  is  correct.  I  thank 
th°  Senator. 

Mr,  BAYH.  "Why  do  we  not  sort  of 
rest  our  difference  of  oninion  here  and 
let  the  Senate  decide  this?  I  do  not  want 
this  to  reallv  intensify  in  kind  of  per- 
sonal feelings  that  I  fear  might  be  pres- 
ent because  I  share  no  ill-will  or  per- 
sonal acrimony  toward  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  think  he  Is  fiat-out 
wrong  on  what  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion is  desiened  to  do. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  that  makes 
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it  a  two-way  street.  I,  in  turn,  think  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  fiat-out  wrong. 
I  have  great  affection  for  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  but  I  just  feel  obliged  to 
make  my  views  known  concerning  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  a  parhamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  understand  there  is  a 
previous  order  that  there  shall  be  no 
votes  prior  to  5:30  p.m.;  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Which  means  that  any 
amendment  called  up  must  be  laid  aside 
if  another  amendment  is  to  be  called  up. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment will  be  voted  on  first,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  laid  aside  so  that 
I  may  call  up  a  second  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BA"YH.  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  wish  to  say  that  I  intend  to  try  to 
get  the  leadership  not  to  bring  up  this 
vote  this  evening.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
will  of  the  Senate  will  be  on  it.  But  I 
simply  want  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  know  that  is  my  intention. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not  hear 
what  the  Senator's  intentions  are, 

Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
wishes  for  this  to  be  voted  on  tomorrow 
instead  of  this  evening,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  am  going  to  try  to  talk  to  the  lead- 
ership or  exercise  whatever  rights  I 
might  have  to  see  that  we  accomplish 
that  goal. 

I  see  no  reason  why  that  would  incon- 
venience the  Senate.  We  can  put  them 
back  to  back. 

The  Senator's  request  is  certainly  in 
order,  that  the  cutting  amendment  that 
he  has  proposed  will  be  the  first  in  order 
and  then  he  can  offer  whatever  other 
ones  he  wishes  to  offer. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
is  he  saying  that  there  will  be  no  votes 
on  this  measure  tonight? 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  his  way.  that  will  be  the  case. 
I  am  not  sure  that  he  will.  But  that  is 
what  I  wish  to  see  accomplished. 

I  thought  this  matter  had  all  been  re- 
solved. Several  Senators  have  been  told 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  objection 
to  this,  and  rather  obviously  they  had 
not  checked  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  He  is  doing  exactly  what  he  has 
the  right  to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  the  Chair  to  infer  that  I  am  insist- 
ing on  a  vote  this  evening.  I  wish  to  be 
accommodating  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  If  I  implied  I  would  insist  on  a 
vote  this  evening,  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
I  will  not, 

Mr,  BAYH,  The  Senator  is  clear  on 

that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  prior 
order  indicates  that  votes  are  not  to  be 
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cast  before  5:30  pjn.  That  would  mean 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Wednesday  afternoon,  or 
Thursday  morning? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
know  how  to  operate  in  the  Senate.  Yes- 
terday we  debated  a  measure  4  hours  and 
we  were  trying  to  acconunodate  Senators 
coming  and  Senators  going,  and  those 
of  us  who  stayed  here  scarcely  knew 
when  to  try  to  be  prepared  to  vote.  But 
no  matter. 

Whatever  time  suits  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill  suits  this  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator's  first  amendment 
will  be  set  aside  and  the  second  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  up. 

I7P  AMENDMENT  NO.   1105 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1776) 
(Purpose:  To  prevent  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission from  engaging  in  lobbying  activ- 
ities before  either  the  U.S.  Congress  or  the 
various  State  legislatures) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
iollows : 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment 
numbered  1105. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2,  strike  the  word;  "and." 
after  the  semicolon; 

On  page  2.  line  4.  strike  the  period  ■•.",  and 
insert  a  semicolon  ■';"; 

On  page  2.  line  5.  add  the  following: 

"(3)  by  striking  'For  the  purposes  of  In 
the  Hrst  line  of  section  106  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended,  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  '(a)  For  the  purposes  of; 
and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  106  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957.  as  amended,  the 
following: 

'•'(b)  Notwlthstadlng  the  provisions  of 
any  other  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957.  as  amended,  if.  on  a  finding  of  the 
Comptroller  General  that  the  United  States 
Civil  Rights  Commission  has  engaged  In  lob- 
bying activities  either  in  favor  of.  or  In  op- 
position to.  various  bills,  resolutions,  matters, 
etc..  pending  either  before  the  U.S.  Congress 
or  any  of  the  various  State  legislatures  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1980.  the  authorization  level 
for  the  Commissions  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1981  shall  be  automatically  reduced  by  »1.- 
17.900,  which  is  approximately  10  percent  of 
Its  fiscal  year  1981  authorization.'  " 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to- 
day I  was  reading  the  committee  report 
on  S.  2511  and  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  minority  views  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  'Mr. 
Hatch)  .  Mr.  Hatch,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee,  obviously  understands,  as 
does  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
the  political  nature  of  the  activities  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

I  commend  the  minority  views  of  Sen- 
ator Hatch  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  the  minority  views 
of  Senator  Hatch  be  printed  at  this  pomt 
m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  of  Senator  Hatch  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  m  the  Record,  as  follows. 
MiNoan-T  Views  of  Senator  OaaiN  Hatch 
or  Utah 
I  have  come  Increasingly  to  feel  that  the 
civil  rights  agenda  of  this  nation  Is  far  too 
Important  a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  defini- 
tion and  determination  of  the  US  Civil 
Rights  Commission  The  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  all  citizens  remains  one  of  the 
dominant  concerns  of  public  policy  as  this 
nation  enters  the  1980s.  It  remains  one  of 
the  noblest  and  most  enduring  pursuits  of 
our  time.  It  Is  a  cause,  however,  that  has 
been  increasingly  trivialized  by  an  agency 
that  Is  rigid  and  Ideological  in  its  approach 
to  this  problem. 

Although  I  have  supported  Increasing  lev- 
els of  authorization  for  the  commission  In 
the  past.  I  can  no  longer  Justify  my  support 
for  an  agency  whose  conception  of  "civil 
rights"  Is  so  at  variance  with  my  own  and. 
1  believe,  with  the  majority  of  the  American 
people  The  mass  of  reports  and  studies  pub- 
lished annually  by  the  commission  demon- 
strate a  total  lack  of  sensitivity  by  the  com- 
mission to  the  concerns  of  persons  who  do 
not  share  their  monomanlacal  views  on  "civil 
rights".  The  Catholic  League  For  Religious 
and  ClvU  Rights  has  observed,  for  example 
that: 

the  lack  of  Independent  scholarship. 

reasoned  discussion,  and  total  disregard  for 
opposing  views  is  apparent  throughout  the 
committees  discussion  of  the  abortion  Issue." 
The  Committee  on  Academic  Nondiscrimi- 
nation, an  organization  of  university  aca- 
demics, has  observed  In  testimony  before  the 
committee : 

"The  proceedings  of  the  hearings  of 
the  commission  reveal  recurrent  meetings 
of  frlends-ln-cause  who  gather  to  survey  the 
progress  of  past  designs  and  chart  new 
drives  .  .  .  they  look  to  canvass  new  areas  In 
which  to  extend  governmental  regulations, 
and  to  search  for  new  Justifications  for  their 
past  rigid  attitudes.  The  cast  of  invitees  and 
the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  betray  more 
a  desire  to  buttress  preconceived  Ideas  than 
a  search  for  truth  in  an  honest  and  Impartial 
fashion  .  .  .  the  commission  acts  on  behalf  of 
extremely  partisan  and  doctrinaire  views." 
Illustrating.  In  my  opinion,  either  the  stri- 
dency, the  Irrelevancy,  the  mlsguldedness, 
or  the  casual  attention  accorded  to  Its  char- 
ter and  to  the  Constitution,  by  the  commis- 
sion is  the  following  activity: 

(1)  Affirmative  action. — The  commission 
has  been  an  unremitting  supporter  of 
"affirmative  action"  and  racially  based 
quotas.  There  Is  no  policy  that  lias  done 
more  to  undermine  traditional  American 
values  than  that  of  "affirmative  action".  It 
Is  a  policy  that  Is  violative  of  the  most  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  "equal  protection", 
and  a  policy  that,  rather  than  contributing 
toward  harmony  of  the  races,  has  done  much 
to  create  new  antagonisms  It  Is  a  policy  that 
Is  totally  Inconsistent  with  the  traditional 
goal  of  the  civil  rights  movement— Individual 
treatment,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  religion, 
or  color.  The  commission  has  contributed  to- 
ward the  Institutionalization  In  American 
society  of  this  extremely  unfortunate  policy, 
despite  Its  somewhat  perfunctory  acknow- 
ledgement that  affirmative  action  In  educa- 
tion and  employment  "may  affect  the  ex- 
pectations of  non-mlnorltles  " 

The  commission  itself  employs  fully  S0% 
of  its  staff  from  among  a  slnele  racial 
minority  group.  Is  this  the  commission's  no- 
tion of  "affirmative  action"? 

(2)  Lobbying —Despite  prohibitions 
against  lobbying,  the  commission  has  active- 
ly engaged  In  communications  with  Congress 
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and  the  state  leglslatiires  aimed  at  promot- 
ing or  defeating  legislation.  Among  some  of 
the  more  controversial  Issues  In  which  the 
ccmmlsslon  has  taken  part  are  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment extension,  the  District  of  Columbia 
amendment,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  amend- 
ments, school  busing  limitations,  and  antl- 
bortlon  provisions. 

(3)  Abortion — Despite  an  absence  of  au- 
thority in  their  charter,  the  commission 
actively  engaged  itself  In  the  abortion  con- 
troversy within  Congress  until  1978  when  an 
eicpliclt  limitation  was  placed  upon  such  In- 
volvement. The  commLssion  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  suggest  that  proposed  "rlght-to-llfe" 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  "un- 
constitutional" Despite  the  ban  on  abortion 
activity,  the  commission  has  continued  to 
distribute  its  past  literature  on  the  subject. 

(4)  Equal  rights  amendment — Although 
substantial  and  highly  controversial  Issues 
surround  the  proposed  equal  rights  amend- 
ment that  are  not  at  all  related  to  commit- 
ment to  equality  for  women,  the  commission 
has  referred  to  the  ERA  as  the  "sine  qua  non 
of  legal  equality  for  women".  Commission 
staffers  have  actively  lobbied  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  state  legislatures  In  addition  to 
conducting  numerous  "educational"  efforts 
on  its  behalf. 

(5)  District  of  Columbia  amendment. — 
Again  oblivious  to  the  significant  constitu- 
tional issues  that  surround  the  proposed  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  voting  rights  amendment. 
the  commission  has  actively  worked  in  be- 
half of  its  ratification  by  testifying  before 
state  leeislatures. 

1 6)  School  Busing. — The  commission  has 
consistently  defended  and  Issued  reports  in 
behalf  of  forced  school  busing,  both  within 
large  cities  and  between  communities  within 
metropolitan  areas  This  despite  the  fact  that 
large  majorities  of  both  minorities  and  non- 
mlnorlties  continue  to  oppose  the  practice, 
and  despite  the  fact  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  studies  are  unable  to  Identlfv  benefits. 
either  social  or  academic,  that  would  over- 
come the  substantial  disruption  accompany- 
ing school  bu«ing  orders,  'n  many  communi- 
ties, such  forced  school  busing  has  contri- 
buted to  increased  seereeatlon  by  driving 
many  families  Into  private  schools,  or  Into 
the  suburbs. 

(7)  Communications  "stereotyoing". — The 
commission  has  Issued  a  series  of  reoorts  on 
sex  and  race  "stereotyping"  on  television 
The  recommendations  Issued  by  the  com- 
mission have  been  called  "chllUne"  by  the 
press,  with  the  Washington  Post  comment- 
ing upon  the  agencv's  Insensitlvltv  to  the 
value  of  the  1st  amendment  Tn  the  same 
vein,  the  commission  has  embarked  upon  a 
campaign  to  analyze  sc^^ool  te.xtbooks  for 
traces  of  "Role  Stereotyping". 

l8i  Private  Schools —The  CommLssion  has 
voiced  its  enthusiastic  suoport  for  the  efforts 
of  the  IRS  to  dictate  admissions  policies  to 
private  schools  Under  the  proposed  trs 
guidelines,  private  institutions  would  be 
subject  to  a  loss  of  their  tax  status  upon  a 
showing  of  "insufficient"  numbers  of  mi- 
nority students 

(9>  Census  —The  commission  has  indi- 
cated that  it  will  conduct  a  study  of  the 
civil  rights  implications  of  state  and  local 
districting  and  redistrlcting  efforts  following 
the  1980  census  Will  the  commission,  as  Is 
its  wont,  find  discrimination  in  the  fact  that 
minorities  cr  women  do  not  comprise  the 
precise  proportion  of  a  state  legislature  or 
congressional  delegation  as  they  comprise 
total  population''  Will  the  commission  en- 
courage efforts  to  Involve  the  courts  in  dic- 
tating district  boundaries  to  states  and 
localities? 

(10)  Sex  'discrimination  \ — The  commis- 
sion has  expended  Inordinate  amounts  of 
effort   and   resources   investigating   the   dis- 


criminatory Implications  of  all-male  softball 
teams,  sex  biases  In  actuarial  tables,  univer- 
sity expenditures  for  all-male  football 
squads,  sterilization  programs,  and  a  pleth- 
ora of  other  subjects  only  tangentlally  re- 
lated to  the  deepset  and  most  intractable 
problems  of  discrimination  in  our  society. 

(11)  Prisons  and  the  urban  crisis — The 
commission  has  conducted  a  number  of 
studies  on  the  condition  of  prisons  in  the 
United  States,  including  over-crowding,  vo- 
cational, programs,  medical  services,  staff 
recruitment,  etc.  Why  the  commission  should 
be  using  Us  scarce  resources  on  this  sort  of 
research  is  a  bit  unclear.  The  same  goes  with 
their  sweeping  analyses  of  the  "urban  crisis". 
What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with  the 
civil  rights  mandate  of  the  commission? 
Another  pending  study  on  the  "civil  rights 
implications  of  energy  policy"  Is  reported  to 
be  critical  of  energy  price  decontrol  policies. 

(12)  Reli0ous  and  ethnic  discrimina- 
tion.— Until  very  recently,  the  commission 
has  almost  totally  ignored  its  statutory  re- 
sponsibilities to  investigate  discrimination 
on  account  of  religion  or  ethnic  origin.  It 
has  focused  almost  solely  on  the  more  fash- 
ionable Issues  of  racial  and  sexual  discrimi- 
nation. The  Polish -American  Congress,  for 
example,  has  testified  that  the  commission 
has  totally  Ignored  the  "mockery  and  ridi- 
cule" frequently  directed  at  Polish-Ameri- 
cans In  various  aspects  of  American  life. 

The  past  decade  has  not  been  a  good  one 
for  sacred  cows  In  this  country.  I  believe 
that  it  may  be  about  time  for  this  body  to 
give  a  longer  look  at  where  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  Is  heading.  The  Commission  has 
become  increasingly  anachronistic  and,  more 
Important,  increasingly  irrelevant.  Its  copi- 
ous production  of  reports  and  surveys  and 
studies  generally  go  unheard  In  Congress 
and.  I  would  guess.  In  most  other  circles 
where  some  semblance  of  dispassionate  and 
detached  analysis  Is  required.  The  agency 
has  been  captured  by  a  coterie  of  individuals 
who'e  views  on  civil  rights  and  whose  views 
on  the  American  experience  Is  totally  at 
variance  with  prevailing  sentiment  in  this 
country.  If  these  Individuals  wish  to  pursue 
their  own  notions  of  civil  rights,  that  is 
their  right  In  a  free  country.  It  Is  not  their 
right,  however,  to  do  this  with  millions  of 
dollars  in  taxpayer  dollars.  The  goal  of  equal 
rlchts  for  all  Americans  Is  too  critical  to 
allow  It  to  be  given  a  bad  name  by  any 
governmental  agency. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  his  mi- 
nority views.  Senator  Hatch  points  out 
that  despite  prohibitions  against  lobby- 
ing the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission 
has  in  fact,  and  I  quote  the  Senator. 
"engaged  in  communications  with  Con- 
gress and  the  State  legislatures  aimed 
at  promoting  or  defeating  legislation." 
Some  of  the  controversial  issues  with 
which  the  Commission  has  been  in- 
volved in  regard  to  such  lobbving  activi- 
ties are  those  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, the  equal  rights  amendment  ex- 
tension, the  District  of  Columbia  voting 
rights  amendment,  the  Pair  Housing  Act 
amendments,  school  busing  limitation, 
and  antiabortion  provisions. 

As  I  tried  to  say  earlier,  it  borders  on 
the  unconscionable  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  using  an  undeserved  aura 
of  nobility,  should  be  using  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  in  direct  contradiction 
of  directives  given  to  it,  that  is  to  say.  to 
violate  the  directives  against  lobbying 
either  Congress  or  the  State  legislatures 
on  such  matters  because,  after  all.  these 
matters  do  have  two  sides.  They  are  po- 
litical in  nature.  The  American  people 
are  divided  on  them.  And  in  some  of  the 


instances  the  American  people  are  pre- 
ponderantly opposed  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

That  means  blacks,  whites,  and  all  the 
rest.  Yet  I  have  had  repeated  reports  of 
the  Commission  staff  collaborating  with 
the  Justice  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies, and  harassing  and  intimidating  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
Lord  knows  how  many  other  institutions. 

Yet  here  we  come  with  this  authoriza- 
tion bill  saying.  "Oh,  what  a  noble,  noble 
outfit  this  is.  Mr.  Arthur  Flemming  is  the 
chairman  of  it  and  he  was  appointed  by 
a  Republican  President." 

Well,  I  do  not  care  who  appointed  him. 
My  concern  is.  how  is  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  being  operated? 

There  is  a  plethora  of  evidence  that 
it  is  operating  in  contradiction  of  the 
instructions  given  to  them. 

I  believe  the  only  sure  way  to  prevent 
such  activities  in  the  future  is  to  hit  the 
Commission  where  it  hurts,  and  that  is 
in  its  funding  authorization.  That  is  the 
purpose  of   this  amendment. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
going  to  cry,  "Oh,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wants  to  kill  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,"  and  he  is  correct.  Even- 
tually I  do.  But  I  am  willing  to  give  it  a 
chance  to  phase  out  consistent  with  its 
responsibility;  that  is  all  this  amendment 
proposes  to  do. 

I  assume,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
amendment  will  be  voted  upon  subse- 
quent to  the  first  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the 
use  of  the  Senate's  time  to  discuss  the 
well-intentioned  but,  unfortunately,  un- 
documented charge  of  political  activity 
by  the  Commission  would  be  a  waste. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  af- 
ter first  talking  about  wanting  to  cut 
the  budget  and  save  money,  fight  infla- 
tion, now  has  been  very  forthright  with 
us.  He  has  said  he  wants  to  kill  the 
Commission. 

It  seems  to  me  the  U.S.  Senate  needs 
to  stand  up  and  put  the  record  straight. 
The  U.S.  Senate  has  been  one  of  the  real 
bastions  of  protection  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  under  some  thinly  veiled  disguise 
of  efficiency  or  partisanship,  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  going  to  retreat  from  its  age- 
old  position  of  being  that  one  institution 
in  this  Government  that  could  be  counted 
on  to  stand  up  and  see  that  no  one  Mem- 
ber or  one  citizen  could  have  his  or  her 
rights  not  protected  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME-LIMITATION  AGREEMENT— 
S.  2698 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  755.  S. 
2698.  a  bill  to  provide  authorizations  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  there 
be  a  time  agreement  thereon  as  follows: 

One  hour  equally  divided  on  the  bill, 
the  time  to  be  controlled  by  Mr.  Nelson 
and  Mr.  Weicker:  30  minutes  on  any 
amendment,  equallv  divided  in  accord- 
ance with  the  usual  form;  2  hours  equal- 
ly divided  on  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Bellmon  dealing  with  disaster  relief  loan 
assistance;  20  minutes  equally  divided  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree;  20 
minutes  on  any  debatable  motion,  ap- 
peal or  point  of  order  if  such  is  sub- 
rnitted  to  the  Senate;  that  the  agree- 
mert  be  in  the  usual  form;  provided 
further  that  the  measure  not  to  be  con- 
sidered until  next  week  or  until  after 
the  completion  of  the  conference  report 
whichever  is  the  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  That  not  before  the  week  be- 
ginning May  26,  1980,  or  before  the  confer- 
ence on  the  Budget  Resolution  is  completed, 
whichever  is  later,  the  Senate  shall  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2698  (Order  No 
755),  a  bill  to  provide  authorizations  for  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  debate  on  any  amendment 
lA  the  first  riegree  tu  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes (except  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon).  relative 
to  disaster   relief,   on   which   there  shall   be 

2  hours) .  to  be  equallv  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of 
the  bill,  and  with  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment In  the  second  degree,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order  which  is  submitted 
or  on  which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  to 
be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
and  the  manager  of  the  bill:  Provided.  That 
In  the  event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  In 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee: Proindcd  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bin  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
Rnd  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker):  Pro- 
vided. That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of 
them,  mav.  from  the  time  under  their  con- 
trol on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot 
additional  time  to  any  Senator  during  the 
consideration  of  any  amendment,  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROBTRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres'dent, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-YRD.  Mr.  President, 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  clarifjing  the  agree- 
ment which  was  entered  into  the  intent 
was  to  provide  that  the  smaU  business 
bill  would  not  be  taken  up  until  action 
in  conference  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  is  completed  or  next 
week  whichever  is  the  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  BuH- 
DicK  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  S.  2511  be 
set  aside  for  the  time  being  and  that  on 
Thursday  morning  at  10:30  the  Senate 
resume  consideration  of  S.  2511  and, 
without  further  debate  or  amendment, 
the  Senate  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
Helms  unprinted  amendment  No.  1104; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  that  amend- 
ment, without  further  debate  or  amend- 
ment, the  Senate  proceed  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  unprinted  amendment  No.  1105  to 
the  committee  amendment;  that  upon 
the  disposition  of  that  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  immediately,  without 
further  debate  or  amendment,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment; that  upon  the  disposition  of  the 
committee  amendment,  without  further 
debate,  amendment,  motion,  or  point  of 
order,  the  bill  be  advanced  to  third  read- 
ing and  immediately,  without  further 
debate,  motion,  or  point  of  order,  to  final 
passage;  and  that  upon  the  disposition 
of  the  vote  on  final  passage,  there  be  no 
time  on  the  motion  to  reconsider 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  am  hesitant 
to  reserve  even  for  this  purpose,  because 
the  majority  leader,  I  would  like  the 
Record  to  show,  has  been  extraordinarily 
cooperative  in  trying  to  arrange  time  for 
further  consideration  of  this  measure  to 
accommodate  certain  Senators,  includ- 
ing this  Senator,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
that.  But.  in  view  of  the  complex  nature 
of  the  request  just  given.  I  would  ask  if 
the  majority  leader,  without  having  to 
restate  the  request,  would  give  us  just  a 
moment  to  check  one  or  two  pro\'isions 
of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  we  can  do  that,  I  think 
we  can  accommodate  that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BTRD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescmded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
BoRENJ .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  ac- 
tion on  S.  2511  be  postponed  until  10:30 
a.m.  on  Thursday,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  resume  its  consideration  of 
S.  251 1 . 1  ask  further,  Mr.  President,  that. 
at  that  time,  no  further  debate  be  In 
order;  that  the  Senate  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  disposition  of  unprinted 
amendments  1104  and  1105.  m  that  or- 
der, both  by  Mr.  Helms;  that  there  be  no 
debate  in  order  on  either  of  the  two; 
that  no  amendments  be  in  order  on  ei- 
ther of  the  two;  that  points  of  order  be 
waived  to  the  two,  if  such  would  other- 
wise lie;  that  the  motion  to  table  not  be 
waived  in  respect  to  either  of  the  two; 
that,  upon  the  disposition  of  unprinted 
amendment  1105,  the  Senate  pr(x;eed 
without  further  debate  or  amendment, 
motion,  or  pomt  of  order,  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  amendment; 
that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  without  further  debate, 
amendment,  or  motion  or  point  of  order, 
the  Senate  prcxeed  to  third  reading  and 
immediately  to  final  passage  without  fur- 
ther debate  and  without  further  motion; 
and  that  upon  the  disposition  of  the  bill 
S.  2511,  there  be  no  time  on  any  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — I  do  not  plan  to 
object — as  I  understand  the  provisions 
of  the  request  just  made  by  the  majority 
leader,  the  practical  effect  will  be  to  put 
off  final  passage  and  final  consideration 
of  the  two  amendments  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
until  Thursday  morning,  and  to  provide 
that  no  other  amendments  will  be  in 
order,  and  that  no  points  of  order  can  be 
made  against  the  two  amendments,  and 
no  amendments  can  be  made  to  the  two 
amendments,  and  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  committee  amendments 
and  final  passage  in  the  ordmary  course 
of  business  ad  seriatim  beginning  at 
10  30  Thursday  morning'' 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"5rRD.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  loath 
to  ask  this,  but  I  have  a  request  from 
this  side  from  one  Member  who  asked 
if  we  can  change  the  10  30  until  11 
o'clock,  and  with  that  change,  as  far  as 
I  know,  we  have  no  further  comphca- 
tions. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B"YRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER  Mr.  President,  I  will  once 
again  express  my  gratitude  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  accommodating  a  diffi- 
cult set  of  circumstances. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  minority 
leader  is  welcome. 

Mr.  HELMS  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  want  the  majority 
leader  to  know  it  is  not  I  who  wanted  to 
delav  it  further. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B-^RD.  It  is  under- 
stood that  motions  to  table  the  amend- 


Health  Cake  and  the  Free  Marketplace 
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The  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act  has  two 

key  Drovislons; 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  under- 
stood that  motions  to  table  the  amend- 
ments of  the  distinguished  Senator 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  it  is  11  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYFID.  Yes.  I  made 
that  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

iir.  HELMS.  I,  likewise,  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 
Order  No    757 

Ordered.  That  on  Thursday,  May  22.  1980. 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of  S. 
2511  at  11  o  clock  am.  and  that  without  fur- 
ther debate  or  amendment  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  disposition  of  unprinted  amend- 
ment No.  1104.  and  following  Its  disposition 
and  without  further  debate  or  amendment 
the  Senate  proceed  to  dispose  of  unprinted 
amendment  No  1105.  with  no  point  of  order 
In  order  with  regard  to  either  amendment. 
Upon  disposition  of  these  two  unprinted 
amendments  the  Senate  shall,  without  fur- 
ther debate,  amendment,  motion  or  point  of 
order,  proceed  to  the  committee  amendment 
as  amended  if  amended,  and  following  the 
committee  amendment  the  Senate  shall, 
without  further  debate,  amendment,  motion 
or  point  of  order  proceed  to  third  reading 
of  the  bin  and  without  further  debate  or 
motion  to  final  passage  of  the  bill,  with  the 
motion  to  reconsider  to  be  decided  without 
debate. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
1  hour,  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMPETITION  AND  CONSUMER 
CHOICE  IN  HEALTH  CARE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
competition  and  consumer  choice  iii 
health  care  are  gaining  more  and  more 
momentum  every  day.  As  an  advocate 
of  this  response  to  our  Nation  s  health 
care  problems  and  as  the  main  sponsor 
of  S.  1968.  the  Health  Incentives  Reform 
Act.  I  am  most  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  support  is  coming  from  diverse 
quarters. 

Persons  with  different  interests  and 
concerns  about  our  current  system  of 
health  care  are  coming  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. As  an  article  in  the  Minnesota 
Daily  put  it: 

One  thing  is  certain.  National  health  In- 
surance cannot  possibly  accomplish  what  Its 
proponents  seek,  lowering  of  costs,  provi- 
sion of  efficient,  effective  care,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  "free"  care  for  all  .  .  .  (competi- 
tion) on  the  other  hand,  would  bring  us  a 
step  closer  to  hlgh-quallty,  reasonably-priced 
health  care  ... 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  on  the  competitive 
approach  to  health  care  from  the  May  9 
issue  of  the  Minnesota  Daily  be  printed 
In  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Health  Cawe  and  the  Free  Marketplace 

(By  Paul  Westman) 
For  a  long  time,  Inflatlon-rldden  health- 
care costs  have  been  a  major  concern  of 
citizens,  their  representatives  in  Congress 
and  the  White  House.  Two  solutions  to  the 
problem  are  offered;  Infusion  of  competi- 
tion and  substantial  deregulation  of  the 
health  care  Industry,  or  governmental  regu- 
lation and/or  socialization  of  health  care 
services. 

At  first  glance,  one  might  suppose  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  favor  the  former  ap- 
proach. If  this  Is  the  case,  it  Is  not  reflected 
in  the  attitudes  of  most  elected  officials. 
Both  Senator  Kennedy's  (D-Ma.)  and  Presi- 
dent Carters  proposals  for  cost  containment 
and  national  health  Insurance  depend  on 
massive  governmental  Intervention  to  "solve  ' 
the  problem  of  high  health  care  costs.  Un- 
fortunately, massive  government  Interven- 
tion does  not  solve  problems,  it  aggravates 
them. 

Economists  George  and  Joan  Melloan  note 
that  in  managing  health  care  services  ".  .  . 
the  contrast  between  the  government's  ex- 
perience .  .  .  compared  with  .  .  .  private  in- 
dustry. Is  striking.  It  points  up  dramatically 
a  fact  that  Washington  seems  to  have  com- 
pletely lost  sight  of.  And  that  Is  that  costs 
can  be  better  controlled  by  the  private  sec- 
tor than  by  the  public  sector.  When  there 
is  a  doUar-and-cents  savings  available  to  a 
company  or  an  individual,  It  will  be  taken. 
But  when  the  saving  Is  to  be  made  from 
the  public  purse,  the  incentive  is  missing  ' 
What  of  the  competitive  approach?  Oddly 
enough.  It  has  few  champions.  For  a  country 
presumably  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  free 
enterprise,  this  Is  puzzling.  In  fact,  it  sig- 
nals how  thoroughly  modem  America  has 
rejected  the  principle  of  economic  freedom. 

Fortunately,  Minnesota's  Senator  Dave 
Durenberger  has  taken  the  first  step  toward 
a  competitive  system  by  introducing  Senate 
bin  1968.  the  Health  Incentive  Reform  Act. 
dealing  with  employer  health  plans.  It  does 
not  represent  full  competition  in  health  care, 
but  It  Is  a  step  forward,  and  a  welcome  break 
from  the  prevailing  Interventionist  philoso- 
phy In  Washington. 

Unfortunately,  there  appears  to  be  an 
absence  of  strong  public  pressure  for  com- 
petition generally,  a  fact  that  may  hurt  the 
bill's  chances.  Why  is  there  an  absence  of 
public  pressure? 

First,  public  debate  on  many  major  Issues 
Is  incomplete,  often  emphasizing  different 
methods  of  implementation  rather  than  fun- 
damentals. One  neglected  factor,  for  example. 
Is  whether  we  ought  to  tackle  the  problem  of 
rising  costs  by  regulation  and  government 
Intervention  or  by  deregulation  and  free 
competition. 

Before  Senator  Durenberger  Introduced 
S.  1968,  all  of  the  major  proposals  to  control 
health  care  costs — Senator  Kennedy's,  Presi- 
dent Carter's,  the  Rlbicoff-Long  Act — relied 
on  socialization  or  regulation,  not  competi- 
tion. The  fundamental  Issue  of  health  care 
debate — the  choice  between  competition  and 
intervention — has  been  completely  Ignored 
Second,  specific  proposals  on  methods  of 
implementation  are  extremely  complex.  Most 
people  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  Incli- 
nation to  master  such  proposals:  besides — 
and  rightly  so — they  regard  such  mastery  as 
the  Job  of  elected  officials. 

Third,  fundamental  alternatives  are  rarely. 
If  ever,  clearly  stated  or  even  debated.  The 
public  has  been  frozen  out  of  the  most  Im- 
portant part  of  the  decision-making  process, 
and  certainly  excluded  from  steps  where 
their  Judgment  Is  as  valid  as  that  of  Con- 
gress and  their  advisers. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  public,  under- 
standably confused  and  a  little  suspicious, 
simply  ends  up  demanding  that  something  be 
done,  and  expects  public  officials  to  make 
sensible  choices  as  to  what  that  somethlne 
will  be. 


The  Health  Incentives  Reform  Act  has  two 

key  provisions; 

First,  any  employer  with  more  than  100 
employees  now  offering  a  health  benefit  plan 
would  be  required — in  order  to  qualify  for 
tax  breaks — to  offer  at  least  three  plans  fur- 
nished by  different  carriers.  Employers  not 
offering  a  health  plan  remain  unaffected. 

Second,  employers  would  have  to  contrib- 
ute equally  to  whatever  plan  the  employees 
chose,  with  a  stated  upper  limit  on  the  tax- 
free  portion  of  the  contribution.  The  purpose 
of  this  provision  Is  to  encourage  consumers 
of  medical  care  under  company  plans  to 
economize  to  some  degree  when  seeking  med- 
ical attention,  by  making  them  absorb  a 
larger  portion  of  their  own  costs. 

As  Durenberger  stated  In  a  speech  before 
the  Federation  of  American  Hospitals  on 
February  9th  ".  .  .  we  will  Induce  compe- 
tition where  little  exists  now.  Innovative 
plans  will  be  stimulated  In  the  hope  of 
gaining  a  larger  share  of  the  employee 
group:  alternate  delivery  systems  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis — neither  at  an  advantage  nor  at  a  dis- 
advantage. And  the  carriers  themselves  will 
be  encouraged  to  see  that  providers  are  de- 
livering efficient  care." 

Other  requirements,  more  noxious  from  a 
free-market  standpoint,  set  minimum  bene- 
fit standards.  Plans  must  cover  a  worker's 
family,  continue  benefits  to  family  members 
(for  a  time)  after  the  employee  dies,  Is  di- 
vorced, or  moves  on  to  other  employment 
and  limit  employee  cost-sharing  to  $3,500 
per  family  in  order  to  provide  catastrophic 
coverage. 

Although  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  S.  1968  is  not  mandatory,  the  employees 
of  firms  who  choose  not  to  comply  would 
be  forced  to  count  employer  health  contri- 
butions as  taxable  Income.  This  Is  the  In- 
centive in  the  Health  Incentives  Reform 
Act  Since  the  bill  pertains  to  firms  of  100 
employees  or  more.  It  would  affect  about 
one-half  of  the  work  force. 

Employers,  of  course,  will  be  faced  with 
new  cost  and  administrative  burdens  If 
S.  1968  becomes  law.  Durenberger,  however. 
Is  confident  that  these  additional  costs 
would  be  offset  by  savings  in  health  benefit 
costs  resulting  from  Increased  competition. 
The  estimated  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  be  zero. 

It  is  Important  to  understand  what  Dur- 
enberger's  proposal  Is  and  what  It  Is  not.  It 
is  not  an  attempt  to  Introduce  full-scale 
competition  into  the  health  care  Industry. 
Such  a  proposal  would  have  to  be  much 
more  far-reaching  than  S.  1968. 

If  health  care  were  truly  competitive,  the 
medical  profession  (the  American  Medical 
Association)  would  not  have  the  power  to 
effectively  limit  the  supply  of  physicians, 
nor  would  license  requirements  and  other 
legal  obstacles  be  raised  to  restrict  entry 
into  chiropractic,  osteopathy  and  similar 
professions.  The  same  Is  true  of  legal 
obstacles  before  private  paramedic  and  other 
free  market  alternatives  to  traditional  health 
care  methods. 

Moreover,  S.  1968  ignores  the  government's 
own  contributions  to  the  high  cost  of  health 
care  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  for  example, 
exert  a  strong  upward  pressure  on  costs  by 
insulating  recipients  from  the  pressures  of 
the  marketplace,  increasing  the  percentage 
of  health  costs  borne  by  the  public,  ami 
encourag'.ng  fraud  and  waste. 

Furthermore,  S.  1968  Is  Itself  a  national 
health  plan  of  sorts — albeit  a  well -conceived 
and  sensible  one — and  the  fact  that  com- 
pliance Is  Induced  through  tax  incentives 
rather  than  mandatory  directives  doesn't 
make  It  less  so. 

Thus,  passage  of  Durenberger's  bill  would 
not  mean  "competition  In  health  care'"  but. 
rather,  "greater  competition  In  health  care." 
That  alone,  however,  makes  It  worthy  of 
passage.  S  1968  Is  in  every  sense  an  alter- 
native to  other  proposals  before  the  Senate. 
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Not  surprisingly,  health  care  interest 
groups  either  oppose  Senator  Durenberger's 
bill  or  lean  toward  opposition.  These  include 
the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Association, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Health 
Insurance  Association  of  America,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Life  Underwriters  and 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

Perhaps  the  most  determined  opposition 
comer  from  the  AFL-CIO.  The  labor  giant 
fails  to  appreciate  that  Its  members  might 
have  to  bear  a  greater  portion  of  the  costs 
of  their  own  medical  care.  Instead,  the 
AFL-CIO  would  prefer  the  general  public 
assumed  this  burden. 

Like  all  pressure  groups,  these  organiza- 
tions know  where  their  bread  Is  buttered — 
and  that  Is  most  decidedly  not  In  the  com- 
petitive marketplace. 

Although  presidential  Inflation  adviser 
.^fred  Kahn  was  enthusiastic  about  Duren- 
t>erger's  bill.  President  Carter  has  Indicated 
that  he  will  seek  to  have  the  heart  of  the 
bill — the  limit  on  employer  contributions — 
removed. 

Senator  Durenberger  and  his  staff  are  con- 
fident that  S.  1968  will  win  ultimate  passage, 
despite  the  obstacles.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  such  optimism  Is  warranted. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  National  health 
insurance  cannot  possibly  accomplish  what 
its  proponents  seek:  lowering  of  costs,  pro- 
vision of  efficient,  effective  care,  and  the 
eventual  availability  of  "free"  care  for  all. 
Passage  of  Senator  Durenberger's  bill,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  bring  us  a  step  closer 
to  hlgh-quallty,  reasonably-priced  health 
care — and  at  the  same  time  preserve  a  small 
measure  ol  our  rapidly  diminishing  economic 
freedom. 


TAX  EXEMPT  HOUSING  BONDS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  14,  1980,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance favorably  reported  a  well-inten- 
tioned but  potentially  disastrous  sense 
of  the  Senate  resolution.  This  resolution 
stated  that  any  legislation  affecting  tax- 
exempt  housing  bonds  issued  by  State 
and  local  governments  would  not  contain 
any  provisions  rendering  interest  paid 
on  bonds  issued  prior  to  December  31. 
1980,  taxable  if  that  interest  would  not 
be  taxable  under  present  law.  The  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  would 
be  required  to  be  placed  with  home- 
buyers  by  December  31,  1981. 

I  cast  the  lone  vote  against  this  reso- 
lution because  I  am  convinced  that 
such  action  will  endanger  the  responsi- 
ble, long-term  use  of  tax-exempt  hous- 
ing bonds. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  tax-exempt 
housing  bonds  because  I  have  seen  them 
work  well  in  Minnesota.  I  also  recognize 
that  abuses  have  occurred. 

The  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution, 
however,  will  do  nothing  to  limit  the 
abuses.  In  fact,  it  may  very  well  have 
the  opposite  effect.  This  resolution  will 
encourage  some  bond  attorneys  and  un- 
derwriters to  make  deals  that  simply 
should  not  be  made.  These  bad  examples 
will  encourage  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation so  restrictive  that  tax  exempt 
housing  bonds  will  become  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

The  previous  session  of  the  Minnesota 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  known  as  the 
Schreiber-Humphrey  bill,  to  control  at 
the  State  level  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  housing.  This  type  of  respon- 
sible action  has  negated  the  need  for 


Federal  regulations  of  housing  mortgage 
bonds.  In  Minnesota  it  would  be  con- 
sidered just  plain  overkill. 

The  cities  of  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul  have  made  wise  use  of  this  method 
of  financing  housing  to  rebuild  their 
cities,  retain  residents  in  their  commu- 
nities and  attract  people  back  to  the 
central  cities. 

Small  cities  around  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota have  also  made  good  use  of  this 
method  to  increase  their  housing  stock 
and  help  young  famihes  to  purchase 
their  first  home. 

The  Minnesota  Housing  Finance 
Agency  has  a  very  commendable  record 
of  providing  housing  that  otherwise 
would  not  have  been  available  without 
the  use  of  tax  exempt  housing  mortgage 
bonds.  Since  1971  when  the  agency  was 
formed,  they  have  provided  the  follow- 
ing units: 

Apartment   units 14,370 

Single  family  home  mortgages 8.700 

Home  Improvement  loans 22.000 

Total  dollars  in  loans  provided  by  the 
agency  using  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
are: 

I  In  millions] 

Apartment    development $414 

Developmentally        disabled        (group 

homes)     4.1 

Single  family  home  mortgages 265 

Home  Improvement  loans 106 

Besides  providing  housing  that  may 
not  otherwise  have  been  built,  the  econ- 
omy. State,  and  Federal,  is  enriched  with 
the  jobs  provided  and  the  materials  and 
equipment  consumed.  The  bonds  have 
been  a  major  factor  in  keeping  one  of 
our  key  inustries  of  our  Nation  function- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  Minnesota 
Housing  Finance  Agency  to  continue  this 
fine  work.  Nevertheless,  I  am  afraid  that 
history  is  about  to  repeat.  If  we  allow  the 
abuses  to  continue  through  1980  by  pro- 
viding that  interest  would  not  be  deemed 
to  be  taxable  on  bonds  sold  prior  to  De- 
cember 31,  1980  and  placed  prior  to 
December  31,  1981,  the  demands  for  re- 
strictive legislation  will  be  overwhelm- 
ing. I  am  concerned  that  if  the  Finance 
Committee  resolution  is  taken  seriously 
the  tax  exempt  bond  provision  of  the 
Code  will  be  repealed  and  responsible 
programs  such  as  we  have  in  Minnesota 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  President,  following  my  vote  on 
this  resolution,  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  James  J.  Solem,  executive  director, 
Minnesota  Housing  Finance  Agency,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Minnesota  Housing  Finance  Acenct, 

St  Paul.  Minn.,  May  16. 1980. 
Hon.  Dave  Dijrenbergeh, 
U.S.  Senator,  Russell  Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dave;  I  Just  learned  of  the  "sense 
of  the  Committee"  resolution  on  tax  exempt 
housing  bonds  passed  by  Senate  Finance. 
Your  vote  to  oppose  that  resolution  was  ab- 
solutely correct,  you  received  good  advice 
on  your  action,  and  I  commend  you  for  It 

I  am  afraid  what  will  bappen  now  Is  that 


the  bond  attorneys  and  underwriters  who 
don't  care  about  the  long  term  public  policy 
aspects  of  this  Issue,  will  push  ahead  on 
deals  that  should  never  be  done  and  that  a 
year  from  now  there  will  be  enough  bad  ex- 
amples that  the  Congress  will  be  forced  to 
take  a  very  restrictive  action.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  if  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  passed  out  a  responsible  bill  and 
tried  to  resolve  the  Issue  this  way,  rather 
than  opening  up  the  process  to  every  mar- 
ginal program  In  the  country 

The  frustrations  of  running  a  responsible 
program  continue.  I  hope  that  eventually  the 
good  guys  will  win  on  this  one.  Meanwhile, 
again,  you  did  absolutely  the  right  thing,  you 
are  to  be  commended  for  it.  and  my  very 
strong  feeling  is  that  a  year  from  now  there 
win  be  a  majority  of  members  of  that  Com- 
mittee who  will  wish  they  had  voted  with 
you  on  that  vote. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Souem, 
Executive  Director. 


SENATE  AMENDMENT  1660,  THE 
NATIONAL  WATER  RESOURCES 
POLICY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  DEM- 
ONSTRATION ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  announce  that  last  week 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  voted  to  report  a  proposal, 
offered  by  Senator  Domenici  and  myself, 
that  will  substantially  reform  our  na- 
tional water  poUcy  The  full  committee 
reported  our  proposal  favorably  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Small  Hydroelectric 
Power  Development  Demonstration  Act. 

The  National  Water  Resources  Policy 
and  Development  Demonstration  Act  of 
1980,  Senate  Amendment  1660,  has  been 
under  consideration  by  the  committee 
since  May  24,  1979.  Extensive  hearings 
were  held  on  the  subject  last  summer. 
On  April  17,  1980,  the  Water  Resources 
Subcommittee  adopted  the  proposal  as 
an  amendment  to  the  water  projects 
omnibus  bill.  S.  703. 

As  I  stated  on  May  24,  1979,  when  Sen- 
ator Domenici  and  I  first  introduced 
this   concept   in   the   form   of   S.    1241. 

We  are  seeking  to  bring  to  a  chaotic  and 
idiosyncratic  system  of  economic  and  re- 
source development  the  concept  of  national 
policy — a  concept  which  Is.  I  think,  deeply 
sensitive  to  the  uses  of  federalism:  the  ca- 
pacity of  States  to  know  best  what  they 
most  need,  and  the  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  look  to  national  Interests 
and  the  sharing  of  costs. 

The  Water  Resources  Policy  and  De- 
velopment Demonstration  Act  would 
create  a  streamlined  authorization  proc- 
ess for  water  projects  as  an  overlay  to 
the  present  system.  For  each  of  the  next 
5  years  an  additional  $1  billion  would 
be  authorized  for  water  projects  to  be 
divided  among  the  SUtes  using  a  for- 
mula based  on  land  area  and  population. 
States  would  be  required  to  develop 
priority  lists  of  water  projects  to  be 
studied  and  implemented  by  the  Federal 
water  agencies.  The  lengthy  congres- 
sional authorization  and  appropriations 
process  now  in  place  would  be  substan- 
tially reduced  under  the  demonstration 
program.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thai 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing this  statement  a  factsheet  detailing 
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the  provisions  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety. 


(2)    A   benefit-to-cost   ratio   greater   than 
1-to-l    Is    not    required    for    projects    built 


Efforts  are  now  underway  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  analvZP  thp  <;t!ltlltnrT..  o,,_ 
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Barbara  and  James  Qulmby,  who  grew  up 


control  over  their  lives.  "They  realize  that         Marie  Poznlak.  whose  daughter  has  asthma 
this  loss  of  control  steins  from  long-ago  decl-     and  who  had  cancer  herself,  nodded.  "Other 
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the  provisioias  of  the  demonstration  pro- 
gram in  its  entirety. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Our  current  national 
water  pohcy — if  we  are  so  generous  as 
to  call  it  a  "policy" — is  in  a  shambles. 
Just  a  few  statistics  are  enough  to  illus- 
trate the  problems  we  now  face.  On  the 
average,  a  flood  control  project  takes  ap- 
proximately 26  years  between  authoriza- 
tion and  the  start  of  construction  Then 
too.  no  new  starts  in  water  resources  con- 
struction are  recommended  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget;  the  $2  5  billion  recom- 
mended is  for  the  continuation  of  con- 
struction of  250  on-going  projects.  (I 
might  note  that  much  of  this  funding  is 
for  a  few  very  large — and  very  waste- 
ful— projects).  It  is  instructive  to  note 
that  over  the  past  4  years  construction 
spending  on  Corps  of  Engineers  projects 
has  declined  by  over  30  percent  in  real 
dollars.  In  short,  the  pattern  of  ran- 
domly acquired  influence  on  the  relevant 
committees  of  the  U.S.  Congress  has  cre- 
ated a  program  wholly  lacking  in 
credibility. 

The  demonstration  program  offered  by 
Senator  Domenici  and  myself  seeks  to 
reverse  the  decline,  by  instilling  a  meas- 
ure of  rationality  into  the  aging  and  ad 
hoc  arrangement. 

Exhibit   1 
ortline    of    the    domenicl/moynihan    5- 
Yeak  Demonstration  for  Water  RESotTRCES 
De^tlopment —  I  Amendment   1 660 ) 
This  amendment  was  approved.  4-2.  by  the 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee. 

Reasons  why  the  demonstration  program  Is 
needed : 

(1)  The  current  water  resources  program 
Is  In  decline.  (Corps  spending  Is  down  50 
percent  in  real  dollars  in  15  years). 

(2)  There  is  no  system  of  priorities  for  a 
$30  binion-plus  backloK. 

(3)  There  Is  no  national  constituency  for 
water  development  because  many  states  re- 
ceive very  little  from  the   program. 

Senators  Domenici  and  Moynihan  propose 
a  5-year  effort  to  see  If  another  funding- 
selection  approach— to  run  In  tandum  with 
the  present  line-item  program  of  the  corps, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  Soli  Conserva- 
tion Service — will  create  a  stronger,  more 
effective  national  water  resources  develop- 
ment program. 

SPECinCS  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Demonstration  program  funding: 

(1)  tl  billion  a  year  is  to  be  distributed 
among  the  States  for  5  years,  beginning 
flscal  year  1982.  The  money  is  allocated  to 
the  construction  of  federally  designed  water 
resources  projects,  selected  bv  the  State  on  a 
priority  basis 

(2)  The  money  is  to  be  distributed  to  the 
States  on  a  formula  of  half  land,  half  popu- 
lation   (with  3  percent  for  Alaska). 

(3)  There  Is  no  limit  on  the  present.  line- 
Item  program  for  authorizing  and  appropri- 
ating for  water  resources  projects.  The  $1 
billion  is  In  addition  to  the  present  program. 

(4)  There  is  no  change  from  present  cost- 
sbarlng  formulas. 

Feasibility  Studies. 

New  water  resources  surveys  are  auto- 
matically authorized  at  State  request  and 
undertaken  according  to  a  State  priority  lUt; 
$150  million  is  available  annually. 

Project  authorization : 

(I)  If  the  project  is  to  be  built  under  the 
demonstration  program,  authorization  of  a 
new  project  is  automatic  after  the  State  and 
Federal  Ckivernment  agree. 
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(2)  A  benefit-to-cost  ratio  greater  than 
1-to-l  Is  not  required  for  projects  built 
under  the  demonstration  program,  if  the 
State  so  decides. 

(3)  The  types  of  projects  covered  Is  ex- 
panded to  Include  water  supply  and  reno- 
vation, desalination,  and  dam  safety. 

(4)  Each  State  is  required  to  hold  at  least 
one  public  hearing  annually  to  develop  its 
priority  list  for  demonstration  water  projects 

Evaluation  of  demonstration  program: 
The  Water  Resources  Council  will  study 
the  implementation  of  the  demonstration 
program  and  evaluate  whether  it  works  bet- 
ter than  the  current  proJect-by-project  proc- 
ess. The  Council  will  report  Its  findings  to 
Congress  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of 
the  demonstration. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  THE  LOVE  CANAL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  a  recent  series  of  events 
affecting  the  residents  of  the  area  near 
the  Love  Canal  in  Niagara  Falls.  N.Y. 
This  Saturday,  May  17,  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  released  a  study 
which  indicated  the  presence  of  chromo- 
some damage  among  the  people  of  the 
Love  Canal  area.  The  test,  conducted  by 
the  Biogenics  Corp.  of  Houston.  Tex., 
identified  chromosome  aberrations 
among  11  of  its  36  subjects,  a  finding 
which,  if  corroborated,  could  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  the  people  of  Love 
Canal.  In  the  wake  of  this  weekend's 
announcement  of  the  study  results  there 
has  already  been  discussion  of  the  pos- 
sibihty  that  up  to  70  or  more  additional 
families  will  have  to  be  relocated. 

As  a  Senator  from  New  York  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Environment  and  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee.  I  have  long  been 
concerned  about  the  tragedy  at  the  Love 
Canal,  where  many  of  the  families  al- 
ready are  encountering  severe  and 
chronic  health  problems  as  a  result  of 
the  seepage  of  toxic  chemicals  into  their 
homes,  streets,  and  school  areas.  After 
seeing  this  latest  data.  I  am  even  more 
convinced  of  the  need  to  identify  in  an 
epidemiologically  sound  study  the  extent 
of  the  damage  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  Love  Canal 
area.  And,  I  am  even  more  convinced  of 
the  need  to  coordinate  the  actions  of 
government — local.  State,  and  Federal — 
in  addressing  these  problems. 

This  morning  I  hosted  a  meeting  in 
which  Congressman  John  LaFalce  from 
Niagara  Falls.  NY.,  and  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pose  to  members  of  adminis- 
tration our  many  questions  on  the  han- 
dling of  the  situation.  Stu  Eizenstat.  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs  and  Policy  attended,  along  with 
more  than  10  other  administration  offi- 
cials from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency,  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality,  and  the  White 
House  Domestic  Policy  Staff.  Adminis- 
tration officials  indicated  that  a  valida- 
tion of  the  Biogenics  study  has  com- 
menced, and  should  be  completed  by 
Wednesday. 

At  that  time,  the  administration  will 
make  the  determination  of  whether  the 
situation  constitutes  a  health  emergency, 
and  if  so.  will  commence  to  relocate  the 
residents,  in  cooperation  with  the  State. 


Efforts  are  now  underway  within  the  ad- 
ministration to  analyze  the  statutory  au- 
thorities available  to  them  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

It  is  my  concern  and  that  of  Congress- 
man LaFalce  that  the  administration  to 
date  has  been  disorganized  and  unable  to 
cope  with  the  Love  Canal  situation.  Only 
this  morning  was  there  agreement  that 
an  individual  administration  spokesman 
on  this  issue  was  necessary.  Previously 
conflicting  information  about  possible 
Federal  actions  had  been  presented  by 
different  sources  and  agencies  within  the 
administration,  and  coordination  ha.'^ 
been  entirely  lacking,  despite  the  crea- 
tion of  a  task  force  for  this  purpose  early 
last  fall. 

It  is  beyond  the  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  organize  its  decisionmak- 
ing processes  and  deal  with  the  Love  Ca- 
nal situation  in  a  comprehensive  and  ra- 
tional manner. 

Meanwhile  legal  actions  are  being  pur- 
sued. The  families  at  the  Love  Canal 
have  banded  together  to  seek  redres,s 
and  have  filed  suit  against  Hooker 
Chemical  Co.  The  State  of  New  York  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  have  also 
filed  suit  against  Hooker. 

Congress,  too,  is  considering  superfund 
legislation  that  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  problem.  I  call  upon  all  of  my  col- 
leagues—particularly those  on  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee— 
to  work  for  the  passage  of  superfund  leg- 
islation to  address  the  problems  of  the 
people  at  Love  Canal  and  at  the  other 
hazardous  waste  disposal  areas  through- 
out the  country. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  attached  six  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  May  16.  17.  18.  and 
19.  1980.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  16,   1980] 
Love    Canal    Families    Are    Left    WrrH    a 
Legacy  of  Pain  and  Anger 
(By  Georgia  DuUea) 
Niagara  Falls,  NY.— The  mothers  of  Love 
Canal  awoke  in  the  summer  of  1978  to  find 
their  little  houses  and  gardens,  which  once 
seemed  so  safe,  transmogrified  Into  poison- 
ous   places   and,    almost    instinctively,    thev 
began  to  compile  records. 

Today  it  Is  all  there  in  the  scrapbooks. 
the  file  drawers,  the  shoe  boxes,  wherever 
the  family  records  repose:  There  are  the  first 
newspaper  reports  of  how  toxic  chemical 
wastes  long  burled  in  the  filled  canal  by  the 
Hooker  Chemical  and  Plastics  Corporation 
had  leached  into  their  backyards  and  base- 
ments. There  are  results  of  air  monitor  read- 
ings In  their  homes,  of  blood  tests  on  their 
children. 

Copies  of  desperate  letters  to  this  or  that 
public  official  are  preserved  In  the  mothers' 
scrapbooks.  along  with  records  of  assessments 
on  their  modest  frame  houses.  And,  here  and 
there,  a  matchbook  of  a  menu  appears— 
reminders  of  months  spent  in  hotels  and 
motels  to  escape  the  fumes  released  while 
the  state  was  laying  drainage  pipes  around 
the  canal  bed. 

History  was  made  here  and  that  is  one 
reason  to  keep  scrapbooks.  For  the  mothers. 
however,  there  was  a  more  fundamental  rea- 
son—children. State  studies  have  shown  a 
higher  than  average  rate  of  birth  defects  and 
other  health  problems  among  the  children 
of  Love  Canal. 
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PLANNQ)     TO     HAVE     THREE     CHILDBEN 

Barbara  and  James  Qulmby.  who  grew  up 
In  the  neighborhood,  have  two  children — 
Brandy,  who  was  born  eight  years  ago  with 
profound  and  multiple  birth  defects,  and 
Courtney.  3.  who  has  been  hospitalized  three 
times  for  respiratory  problems. 

The  Qulmbys  were  planning  to  have  at 
least  three  children,  but  now  he  shrugs  and 
says:  "They  tell  us  these  chemicals  store 
themselves  In  the  fatty  tissues.  They  can 
lay  dormant  two.  maybe  five  years  and  then, 
all  of  a  sudden,  things  start  acting  in  your 
body.  The  wife  and  I  decided  why  take  a 
chance?" 

"Brandy  will  never  be  able  to  marry  and 
have  children."  she  says,  "but  we  must  edu- 
cate Courtney  to  go  for  genetic  testing.  I 
hope  the  doctors  then  will  understand  what 
to  look  for.  If  Courtney  has  dioxin  in  her 
blood.  If  she  could  have  a  child  like  her 
sister.  I  want  her  to  know." 

That  is  why  Barbara  Qulmby  started  a 
Love  Canal  scrapbook.  "For  Courtney."  she 
said,  glancing  at  the  small  figure  playing  on 
the  floor,  "so  I  can  say  to  her:  'Look.  Love 
Canal  was  real.  You  lived  there  and  Mommy 
and  Daddy  lived  there  and  we  had  Brandy.'  " 
health  emergency  declared 

The  Qulmbys  still  live  In  Love  Canal,  not 
far  from  the  old  landfill  with  Its  boarded-up 
houses  and  half-mile  of  chain  link  fence.  The 
state  bought  237  of  those  houses,  the  ones 
nearest  the  canal,  after  a  health  emergency 
was  declared.  It  has  agreed  to  buy  550  more 
houses.  Including  the  Qulmbys'.  but  first  a 
local  corporation  must  be  formed  to  admin- 
ister the  state  program.  For  six  months  now 
the  program  has  been  delayed  by  political 
squabbles  and  red  tape.  And,  despite  indica- 
tions last  week  that  it  may  get  under  way 
soon.  Mrs.  Qulmby  has  her  doubts. 

"It's  terrible  to  say  this,"  she  admits,  "but 
I  don't  trust  poUtlcans  anymore.  I  won't  be- 
lieve It  until  I  have  the  money  In  my  hot 
little  hands." 

And  Mr.  Qulmby.  who  says  dioxin  has  been 
found  on  the  beams  of  the  factory  at  Bloody 
Run  where  he  works,  speaks  with  equal  pes- 
simism about  the  system  he  volunteered  to 
Pght  for  in  Vietnam  It  angers  him  that  the 
Americans  were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange 
there.  It  angers  him  that  Cuban  refugees  are 
given  aid  while  Love  Canal  residents  have  yet 
to  be  compensated  for  damage  to  homes  on 
which  they  are  still  paying  mortgages. 

"Most  of  the  men  I  hang  around  with  feel 
the  same  way,"  Mr.  Qulmby  said.  "I  can  think 
of  three  or  four  right  off  hand  who  say  they'll 
never  serve  the  country  again  for  the  simple 
reason  that  when  they  needed  us,  we  were 
there.  Now  they're  turning  their  backs  on  us. 
It  kind  of  makes  you  feel  bad." 

Such  talk  does  not  surprise  Adeline  Levlne, 
a  sociologist  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo.  Working  with  a  team  of 
graduate  students.  Dr.  Levlne  Interviewed  60 
Love  Canal  families  when  the  disaster  began 
to  unfold  and  again  a  year  later. 

Disaster  victims  traditionally  have  diffi- 
culty sealing  with  government  agencies,  she 
said,  but  the  difficulty  seemed  acute  In  the 
case  of  these  lower-middle-class  families: 
They  are  good  citizens.  They  pay  their  bills 
and  their  taxes  and  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary. 'Why,"  they  ask,  'shouldn't  we  be  taken 
care  of  now?"  " 

Instead,  they  felt  abandoned — not  only  by 
the  government  but  also  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives living  outside  the  canal.  From  the  out- 
side, they  were  sometimes  seen  as  "making  a 
fuss"  over  a  few  chemicals  or  "making  a  kill- 
ing" from  the  state  on  their  homes.  Worse, 
they  were  seen  as  carriers  of  toxins.  Dr. 
Levlne  cites  the  case  of  the  woman  who  liked 
to  go  to  a  downtown  bar  for  an  occasional 
drink.  No  matter  which  end  of  the  bar  she 
stood  at.  everyone  moved  to  the  opposite  end. 

Along  with  a  sense  of  abandonment  and 
Isolation,  many  In  Love  Canal  feel  a  Iom  of 


control  over  their  lives.  "They  realize  that 
this  loss  of  control  stems  from  long-ago  deci- 
sions to  bury  chemicals  and  then  to  build 
homes  near  that  spot,  not  from  decisions  they 
made."  Dr.  Levlne  said.  "Now  control  rests  in 
large  measure  on  the  decisions  of  distant 
political  figures." 

Everywhere  they  look,  it  seems  homes  are 
worthless,  children  are  sick,  marriages  are 
cracking  under  the  strain.  When  the  Love 
Canal  Homeowners  Association  surveyed 
families  who  have  moved  from  here,  it  found 
that  four  out  of  10  couples  had  either  sepa- 
rated or  divorced. 

"Maybe  it's  because  of  the  economic  back- 
ground." said  Lois  Gibbs.  president  of  the 
association.  "The  husbands  feel  It's  their 
duty  to  protect  their  families.  They're  macho 
men.  When  they  can't  move  them  out  of  here, 
when  the  wife  is  always  crying  and  the  kids 
are  sick,  they  feel  so  helpless  they  strike  out. 
It's  a  horrible  feeling.  You  have  no  control 
over  your  life." 

A  chemical  worker's  wife.  Mrs  Gibbs  is 
the  mother  of  Michael,  7.  and  Melissa.  4  Both 
children  have  been  hospitalized  for  diseases 
that  their  mother  suspects  are  traceable  to 
chemicals  found  either  In  their  home  or 
in  the  yard  of  the  old  99th  Street  School 
where  Michael  played 

Like  hundreds  of  other  parents  here,  the 
Gibbses  are  suing  the  Hooker  Chemical  Com- 
pany, among  others.  Hooker  dumped  the 
chemicals  into  the  canal  landfill  between 
1947  and  1952  and  then  deeded  the  land  to 
the  Niagara  Board  of  Education  for  $1  in 
1953.  under  threat  of  condemnation  by  the 
board,  which  wanted  to  build  a  school  there. 

The  chemical  company  has  been  a  prime 
Tarpet  of  Lois  Gibbs  and  her  homeowners' 
association.  But  they  have  spared  no  one  in 
their  campaign  to  dramatize  their  plight.  The 
other  day  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  a  group  of  mothers 
marched  Into  a  Niagara  County  legislators' 
meeting,  wearing  red  carnations  as  "the  hos- 
tages of  Love  Canal  "  The  mothers  then 
threatened  to  hold  the  legislators  hostage 
until  they  took  some  action  on  a  proposal 
concerning  the  canal  After  the  board  acted. 
Mrs.  Gibbs  told  a  reporter:  "We  didn't  have 
any  guns  or  anything  We  were  Just  plan- 
ning to  body  barricade  the  doors." 

Protesting,  picketing,  being  Jailed  have  be- 
come a  way  of  life  for  Lois  Gibbs.  Two  years 
ago  she  could  barely  pronovmce  the  names  of 
the  chemicals  detected  In  her  basement.  To- 
day she  tours  the  country  warning  of  their 
effects  before  audiences  large  and  small  Re- 
cently, she  was  invited  to  speak  at  Harvard. 

"And  I  never  went  to  college,"  she  said  in 
the  kitchen  of  the  tiny  apartment  where 
she  and  the  children  are  now  living.  "I  was 
a  cashier  In  a  grocery  store  before  I  became  a 
little  housewife." 

Over  at  the  homeowners  association  office, 
other  women  were  saying  much  the  same 
thing  "God  knows,"  Joann  Hale  was  saying. 
"I  was  Just  a  high  school -educated  wife  and 
mother  with  my  little  white  house  and  my 
tomato  plants." 

Mrs.  Hale,  the  mother  of  two,  was  expect- 
ing her  second  child,  when  the  State  Health 
Commissioner  recommended  that  pregnant 
women  and  children  under  age  2  be  evacu- 
ated from  the  area. 

"It  was  a  terrible  time."  she  recalled.  "I 
didn't  know  if  my  baby  was  going  to  be  born 
normal.  I  didn't  know  if  the  state  was  going 
to  buy  our  house  or  If  we  would  have  to  file 
for  bankruptcy.  So  I  struck  out  at  my  5-year- 
old.  I  physically  abused  her  once." 

After  that  Mrs.  Hale  went  for  counseling. 
it  helped,  she  said,  but  then  she  smiled,  re- 
memt)ering  the  pamphlet  the  local  mental 
health  agency  sent  to  the  residents  of  Love 
Canal : 

•It  was  called  'How  to  Cope  With  Stress.' 
It  said  'Read  a  book,  take  a  Jog.  walk  your 
dog."  Well,  who  the  hell  wants  to  walk  down 
another  street  and  see  some  more  boarded 
up  houses?" 


Marie  Poznlak.  whose  daughter  has  asthma 
and  who  had  cancer  herself,  nodded.  "Other 
people  don't  understand,"  she  said,  summing 
up  what  so  many  people  feel  here  about  so 
many  things.  "They  do  not  understand  They 
can  go  home  to  their  clean  houses" 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17,  1980) 

Damage  to  Chromosomes  Found  in  Love 

Canal  Tests 

(By  Irvin  Molotsky) 

Washington,  May  16 — The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  has  found  evidence  that 
s6me  residents  of  the  Love  Canal  are*  In 
/♦^lagara  Falls,  NY.  may  have  suffered 
chromosome  damage  from  toxic  chemicals 
buried  there.  Federal  officials  reported  today. 

Sources  familiar  with  the  study  said  that 
II  of  36  people  tested  on  Jan.  18  and  19 — Just 
over  30  percent — exhibited  very  rare  chromo- 
somal aberrations.  Seventeen  adult  men  and 
19  adult  women  were  tested,  these  sources 
said.  None  seemed  to  be  ill  when  they  were 
chosen,  as  a  representative  sample,  for  the 
blood  tests. 

The  11  with  chromosome  damage  re- 
portedly exhibited  chromosome  breakage  of 
an  extraordinary  nature  In  that  extra  pieces 
had  been  discovered  Most  scientists  In  this 
field  believe  that  such  chromosomal  changes 
are  frequently  linked  to  cancer  and  should 
Ije  taken  seriously  as  a  harbinger  of  the  dis- 
ease and  that  In  adults  they  could  lead  to 
genetic  damage  in  offspring. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Hooker  Chemicals  and 
Plastics  Corporation,  which  dumped  the 
chemicals  at  the  site  over  the  years,  asserted 
tonight  that  the  conclusions  of  the  study 
were  "premature  "  and  were  bound  to  cause 
"unnecessary  anxiety  "  among  Love  Canal 
residents. 

residents  not  tet  informed 

The  Federal  officials  who  disclosed  the 
findings  asked  not  to  be  Identified  Officials 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  de- 
clined to  confirm  the  report  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  Involved  had  not  yet  been 
Informed. 

The  agency  scheduled  a  news  conference 
for  noon  tomorrow  to  disclose  the  findings. 

Despite  the  agency's  refusal  to  confirm  the 
report,  an  Indication  of  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
closure came  In  the  speed  with  which  the 
announcement  was  scheduled,  Just  a  day 
after  a  telephone  account  of  the  test  was  re- 
ceived from  a  laboratory  In  Houston,  Tex. 

There  have  been  previous  reports  of  people 
Injured  and  made  ill  at  the  Love  Canal,  a 
fllled-in.  never-completed  canal  site  In  Ni- 
agara Falls  that  had  been  used  for  years  as  • 
chemical  dump  Several  hundred  residents 
of  the  area  have  been  relocated  in  the  past 
two  years  The  evidence  of  possible  chromo- 
some damage  did  not  come  up  until  this 
week. 

Scientists  believe  that  such  chromosome 
damage  could  lead  to  severe  birth  defects, 
and  some  residents  of  the  area  have  charged 
in  the  past  that  children  bom  there  have 
suffered  such  defects. 

Marlln  Fltzwater.  a  spokesman  for  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  said  three 
teams  of  three  persons  each  had  been  sent  to 
Niagara  Falls  and  would  relate  the  findings 
to  the  residents  tomorrow  morning,  before 
they  are  officially  announced. 

It  is  expected  that  several  hundred  other 
residents  in  the  area  now  would  be  similarly 
examined.  Most  of  the  residents  of  the  area 
directly  affected  have  moved  from  their 
houses. 

The  tests  of  the  36  persons'  blood  samples 
were  performed  over  the  last  four  months 
by  the  Bionetlcs  Corporation  In  Houston  A 
company  official,  Frank  Deluca.  declined  to 
discuss  the  results. 

When  told  that  the  Environment*!  Protec- 
tion Agency  planned  to  announce  the  re- 
sults tomorrow,  Mr  Deluca  said:  "I  must  say 
they  got  the  infornwtlon  out  fast.  We  only 
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gave  them  the  information  a  day  ago.  Just         The  city  then   built  a  school   atop   what       He  added,  however,  that  the  blood  samples 
24  hours  ago.  And  what  they  have,  they  got      turned  out  to  be  toxic  wastes.  That  school      of  the  36  persons  tested  indicated  exposure 


over  the   t.elenhnne  ' 
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brought  to  tlie  area  from  a  storage  alte  in 

AtlKnt*. 


Moreover,  high  correlations  also  have  been     be  made  by  then.  "We've  been  waiting  for 
detected   hptwpen   the  inr.lripnrp  nf   birth  dp-      next  Wpdnesdav  for  rwn  vpftj-R  " 
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gave  them  the  information  a  day  ago,  Just 
24  hours  ago.  And  what  they  have,  they  got 
over  the  telephone." 

NAMES   OF   SCIENTISTS    INVOLVED 

Mr.  Deluca  declined  to  discuss  the  matter 
further,  but  It  was  learned  elsewhere  that 
the  study  was  conducted  by  the  following 
scientists: 

Dr.  Dante  J  Plcclano.  scientific  director  of 
Bionetlcs.  a  prUafe  testing  concern. 

Dr.  Jack  Kllian,  the  former  medical  di- 
rector of  Dow  Chemical's  Texas  division  and 
a  professor  of  occupational  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health. 
He  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  science  of  cy- 
togenetics, the  study  of  chomosome  abber- 
rations  and  breakage. 

Dr.  Beverly  Paigen  of  the  Boswell  Park 
Memorial  Institute,  a  cancer  research  center 
In  Buffalo. 

In  addition,  a  Love  Canal  resident,  Lois 
Gibbs.  who  has  been  one  of  the  community 
leaders  trying  to  bring  the  canal  situation 
to  the  attention  of  officials,  played  a  role  in 
selecting  the  36  persons  who  formed  the 
sajnple. 

BROADER  STUDT  FAVORED 

Dr.  Paigen,  reached  tonight  by  telephone 
in  Buffalo,  said  that  her  main  role  was  In 
persuading  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  a  study  should  be  done.  She  said 
that  the  study  should  be  viewed  as  prelimi- 
nary, to  determine  whether  a  large-scale  In- 
vestigation should  be  undertaken 

When  asked  whether  the  preliminary  In- 
quiry had  printed  toward  the  broader  study, 
she  answered.   'Absolutely." 

Like  others.  Dr  Paigen  was  reluctant  to 
discuss  the  findings,  savin?.  "I  feel  that  the 
first  people  to  know  should  be  those  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  study  " 

In  the  past.  Hooker  has  contested  charges 
against  it.  contending,  for  example,  that  a 
»124.5  nuilicn  suit  brought  against  it  by  the 
Justice  Department  was  unwarranted. 

Tonleht,  a  Hooker  saoi^esman.  Michael 
Iteichgut,  said  that  his  company  had  received 
a  copv  of  the  report  and  had  concluded  from 
it  that  the  flndlnes  were  not  definitive. 

Mr.  Relchgut  said  that  the  renort  stressed 
that  "prudence  must  be  exerted  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  such  results"  and  that  a 
larfter  Inquiry  ought  to  be  undertaken. 

The  concern's  response  went  on  to  quote 
Donald  L.  Bader.  the  president  of  the  Hooker 
Chemical  Comrjany,  the  parent  of  the  cor- 
poration at  Niagara  Falls,  as  saying;  "The 
com-any  is  concerned  for  the  health  and 
well-being  of  all  residents  of  the  Love 
Canal  community  and  firmly  believes  that 
this  report  must  be  followed  up  immediately. 

"We  are,  however,  concerned  that  these 
preliminary  and  uncorroborated  medical  re- 
sults, if  not  properly  understood,  could 
cau5e  unnecessary  anxiety  To  draw  any  con- 
clusion or  take  any  precinitous  action  based 
on  the'e  inconclusive  flndino-s  would  be  un- 
warranted and  a  disservice  to  the  residents 
of  the  Love  Canal  area." 

Mr.  Bader  said  that  based  on  analysis 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  Love  Canal  area, 
"It  would  be  unwise  to  attribute  medical 
problems  to  the  exposure  to  Love  Canal 
chemicals." 

Mr.  Relchgut  also  criticized  tomorrow's 
announcement  of  the  findings  as  a  "pre- 
mature  release." 

SCHOOL    BUILT    ON    CANAL 

The  evacuation  of  239  families  from  the 
Love  Canal  site  had  the  further  effect  of 
lending  to  a  dispute  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  New  York  State  over  which 
should  be  assisting  the  people  driven  from 
their  homes. 

In  the  suit,  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  charged  that  from  1942  to  1975 
Hooker  dumped  199.900  tons  of  chem- 
ical wastes  at  four  places  In  Niagara  Falls 
much  of  it  at  the  Love  Canal  site  before 
It  was  flUed  In  and  turned  over  to  the  city 


The  city  then  built  a  school  atop  what 
turned  out  to  be  toxic  wastes.  That  school 
was  abandoned  at  the  same  time  that  the 
residents  were  forced  to  move  from  their 
homes. 

It  was  on  Aug.  4,  1978.  that  the  first  fami- 
lies began  leaving  the  contamination  site. 
They  toted  their  cribs  and  suitcases  past  a 
scrawled  sign  reading,  "Wanted,  safe  home 
for  two  toddlers"  and  "Today  is  the  day 
they  give  babies  away  with  half-a-pound 
of  tea." 

WE   EXPECTED    IT 

The  families  moved  after  the  state's  Health 
Department  declared  a  health  emergency  for 
the  area.  The  state  was  particularly  con- 
cerned with  moving  out  37  families  whose 
members  included  pregnant  women  or  in- 
fants under  2  years  of  age. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  200  more  fami- 
lies had  left  after  it  was  discovered  that 
their  homes  had  been  contaminated  by 
fumes  from  hundreds  of  tons  of  pesti- 
cides, cleaning  solutions  and  other  toxic 
chemicals  that  had  leached  through  the 
soil  from  the  canal  bed. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  18.   1980 1 

710  More  Families  in  Love  Canal  Area  May 

Be  RELOCA'rED 

(By  Irvin  Molotsky) 

Washington,  May  17. — The  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  said  today  that  findings 
of  chromosome  damage  in  some  residents 
might  make  it  necessary  to  relocate  710  fam- 
ilies who  are  living  near  the  toxic  waste 
dump  in  the  Love  Canal  area  of  Niagara 
Falls,  NY. 

The  710  families  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  239  already  moved  from  houses  closer 
to  the  Love  Canal,  a  fllled-in  area  that  was 
used  for  many  years  by  the  Hooker  Chemi- 
cals and  Plastics  Corporation  as  a  dump  site 
for  chemical  wsate. 

The  Federal  agency's  deputy  administrator. 
Barbara  Blum,  said  that  the  decision  on  the 
move  would  be  made  next  week  on  the  basis 
of  a  review  by  geneticists  of  an  investigation 
that  showed  chromosome  damage  to  11  of  33 
Love  Canal  residents  tested,  or  Just  over  30 
percent.  Ordinarily,  no  person  in  a  sample 
group  that  size  would  be  expected  to  show 
such  chromosome  damage. 

PLEDGE    FROM    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT 

When  the  36  were  chosen  as  a  representa- 
tive sample,  there  had  been  previous  reports 
of  people  living  near  the  waste  site  who  had 
been  made  ill,  but  the  evidence  of  chromo- 
some damage  was  not  reported  until  yester- 
day. 

Miss  Blum  estimated  the  cost  of  evacuating 
the  area  and  housing  the  710  families  at  $3 
million. 

Asked  whether  the  cost  would  be  borne 
by  the  Federal  Government  or  >{ew  York 
State — which  have  disagreed  in  the  past  over 
Love  Canal  relocation  costs — Miss  Blum 
answered : 

"The  Federal  Government  will  not  abrogate 
any  responsibility.  I  am  sure  New  York  State 
will  not  abrogate  its  responsibility  either." 

In  any  e  ent,  she  said,  "We  certainly  cant 
let  money  stand  in  the  way  of  relocating 
the  families  if  that  should  prove  to  be  nec- 
essary," she  said.  "We  will  come  up  with 
whatever  money  necessary." 

The  test  was  conducted  by  the  Biogenics 
Corporation  of  Houston.  The  chromosome 
damage  found  in  the  11  persons  was  a  type 
that  has  been  associated  with  spontaneous 
abortion,  birth  defects  and  cancers,  accord- 
ing to  Stephen  Gage,  a  research  official  in  the 
Federal  agency. 

Mr.  Gage  cautioned,  however,  that  "we 
cannot  say  definitely  that  that  there  Is  a 
casual  relationship  between  an  abnormality 
and  a  disease." 

"The  science  of  studying  cell  abnormali- 
ties is  not  advanced  enough."  Mr.  Gage  said. 


He  added,  however,  that  the  blood  samples 
of  the  36  persons  tested  Indicated  exposure 

to  chemicals. 

Miss  Blum  said  the  tests  had  been  con- 
ducted as  part  of  the  Justice  Department's 
suit  againt  Hooker.  The  suit  asks  $124.5  mil- 
lion from  Hooker  to  clean  up  four  chemical 
dumps  in  Niagara  Falls,  including  the  Love 
Canal. 

"When  we  got  the  results,  they  were  so 
alarming  that  the  people  had  to  be  notified." 
Miss  Blum  said  at  a  news  conference  at  her 
agency's  headquarters.  Residents  were  being 
told  of  the  results  in  Niagara  Falls  as  Fed- 
eral officials  were  announcing  them  formally 
here  In  Washington. 

"There  has  been  a  cause  for  alarm  at  the 
Love  Canal  for  a  long  time."  Miss  Blum  said. 
"It  is  one  of  the  worst  chemical  problems  we 
have  discovered  In  modern  society." 

A  lawyer  for  Hooker.  Thomas  H.  Truitt,  at- 
tended the  news  conference,  but  declined  to 
comment  because  cf  the  pending  suit  by  the 
Justice  Department  against  the  company. 
The  company  has  called  the  suit  unwar- 
ranted. Yesterday,  another  Hooker  spokes- 
man, informed  of  the  findings,  stressed  that 
"prudence  must  be  exerted  in  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  such  results." 

Mr.  Truitt  released  copies  today  of  a  letter 
to  the  Justice  Department  from  Donald  L. 
Baeder.  the  president  of  the  Hooker  Chemi- 
cal Company,  which  is  the  parent  concern 
of  the  Niagara  Falls  company,  along  with 
copies  of  a  statement  drafted  late  last  night 
in  response  to  a  request  for  comment  by  the 
New  York  Times. 

"The  information  you  submitted,"  Mr, 
Baeder  said  on  the  Biogenics  report,  "Is  In- 
conclusive that  there  is  a  problem  caused  by 
any  prior  exposure  to  chemicals  or  that  there 
is  any  continuing  exposure  which  Is  hazard- 
ous and  needs  to  be  alleviated." 

Miss  Blum  was  asked  why  an  evacuation 
decision  had  been  put  off  until  review  by 
the  panel  of  geneticists,  and  she  answered": 
"It  would  be  unfair  to  unduly  alarm  the 
residents  of  the  area.  Another  two  or  three 
days  is  not  going  to  make  any  difference." 

She  added  later.  "These  people  have  had 
so  many  disruptions  in  their  lives,  we  would 
hate  to  relocate  them  unnecessarily." 

GOVERNOR    DEFERS    COMMENT 

In  New  York,  spokesmen  for  Governor 
Carey  and  other  state  officials  said  today  that 
they  could  not  comment  until  they  had 
received  and  studied  the  Federal  report. 

As  to  whether  the  state  would  contribute 
to  any  further  relocations,  several  spokes- 
men noted  that  it  has  appropriated  $5  mil- 
lion to  "revitalize"  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood, including  the  possible  purchase  of 
some  homes  near  the  site.  None  of  that 
money  has  been  spent,  but  there  are  plans 
to  allocate  it  to  the  Niagara  Falls  Urban 
Renewal  Agency. 

Direct  state  costs  related  to  Love  Canal 
have  been  put  at  $35  to  $40  million,  and  a 
law  suit  filed  by  New  York  State  against 
Hooker  and  its  parent  company.  Occidental 
Petroleum,  is  seeking  a  total  of  $95  million 
In  restitution  costs,  including  incidental 
expenses  borne  by  a  variety  of  state  agencies 
The  suit  also  seeks  $540  million  in  punitive 
damages. 

At  the  news  conference.  Miss  Blum  said, 
"We  expected  to  find  results  nowhere  near 
these." 

She  said  that  the  710  families  subject  to 
possible  evacuation  in  the  next  week  lived 
in  private  houses  and  in  one  housing  project. 

If  the  evacuation  order  came.  Miss  Blum 
Indicated  that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  prepared  to  move  quickly  with 
the  planning  already  having  been  completed. 

Ninety  families  would  be  housed  in  vacant 
military  units  on  bases  within  a  few  miles 
of  Niagara  Falls,  while  others  would  be 
housed    In    mobile    units    that    would    be 
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brought  to  the  area  from  a  storage  slt«  In 
Atlanta. 

Still  others  would  be  sheltered  In  private 
houses,  motels  and  hotels. 

The  panel  that  will  review  the  Biogenics 
Corporation's  findings  will  be  convened  Tues- 
day at  the  National  Institute  of  Environ- 
mental Health  Services  here. 

It  will  be  led  by  Dr.  David  Rail  of  that 
Government  agency,  and  It  will  be  instructed 
to  complete  Its  review  by  Wednesday. 

decision    by    MIDWEEK 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
make  Its  relocation  decision  shortly  after 
receiving  the  revle*.  Miss  Blum  said. 

The  area  subject  to  possible  evacuation 
was  defined  by  Miss  Blum  as  that  bounded 
by  93d  Street  on  the  west,  Cayuga  Drive  on 
the  north,  103d  Street  on  the  east  and  Fron- 
tier Avenue  on  the  south. 

That  area  has  been  divided  Into  three 
rings,  depending  on  proximity  to  the  fiUed-ln 
canal. 

The  Inner  ring  is  made  up  of  houses  and 
a  school  directly  atop  the  canal.  It  has  been 
evcu:uated  fully. 

jProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1980] 

Damage  to  Body's  Chromosomes  Can  Be 

Caused  in  Several  Ways 

(By  Robert  D.  McFadden) 

Chromosomes  are  microscopic,  thread- 
like bodies  found  in  the  nucleus  of  every 
cell  in  the  human  body,  as  well  as  in  most 
animals  and  plants,  that  carry  hereditary 
Information  in  the  form  of  genes  that 
determines  the  growth,  development  and 
characteristics  of  an  organism. 

Human  beings  have  46  chromosomes  In 
every  cell — one  pair  that  determines  the  sex 
of  an  individual  and  22  pairs  that  control 
the  Inheritance  of  all  other  characteristics. 

As  cells  grow  and  reproduce  by  division, 
newly  formed  chromosomes  and  their  genes 
are  normally  very  exact,  complete  and  quite 
perfect  replications  of  the  originals.  This 
remarkably  faithful  reproductive  capacity 
accounts  for  the  continuity  of  species  gen- 
eration after  generation. 

Ordinarily  environmental  changes  such 
as  gradual  variation  in  temperature,  baro- 
metric pressure,  diet  or  muscular  activity 
seem  to  have  no  effect  on  the  process.  How- 
ever, the  normal  structure  of  chromosomes 
may  be  changed  In  several  ways, 

SOME    CHANGES    SPONTANEOUS 

In  all  living  things.  Including  man,  there 
Is  a  low  level  of  mutation  that  occurs  spon- 
taneously and  Is  difficult  to  ascribe  to  any 
specific  cause.  These  changes  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  random  environmental  effects  or  of 
copying  errors  in  an  intricate  and  delicate 
reproductive  system  and  are  thought  to  be 
a  basic  mechanism  underlying  evolution. 

Abnormal  changes  also  may  be  produced 
by  contact  with  radiation,  chemicals  and 
other  environmental  hazards.  These  may 
cause  chromosome  damage  in  various  forms, 
most  commonly  the  breakage  of  the  strand 
and  the  fragmentation  and  disorientation  of 
its  component  genetic  material. 

In  some  cases  of  chromosome  damage, 
chromosome  material  may  be  missing:  In 
rarer  cases,  additional  material — different 
from  that  of  the  original  chromosome — Is 
unaccountably  found  among  the  fragments. 

Such  additional  material  was  found  In  the 
chromosomes  of  some  of  the  former  resi- 
dents of  the  Love  Canal  area  of  Niagara  Falls, 
N.Y.,  In  the  tests  conducted  Jan.  18  by  the 
Biogenics  Corporation  of  Houston  on  behalf 
of  the  Federal  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Scientists  who  have  focused  attention  in 
recent  years  on  the  effects  of  toxic  substances 
on  genetics  have  discovered  a  high  correla- 
tion between  the  incidence  of  cancer  and  the 
finding  of  additional  fragments  in  damaged 
chromosomes,  although  the  precise  causes 
have  not  been  established. 


Moreover,  high  correlations  also  have  been 
detected  between  the  incidence  of  birth  de- 
fects and  chromosome  damage  in  parents. 
Hundreds  of  types  of  chromosome  damage, 
many  associated  with  menial  retardation  and 
a  variety  of  physical  abnormalities  in  hu- 
mans, are  known  and  more  are  being  found 
continually. 

Significant  abnormalities  In  chromosomes 
occur  In  about  one  In  every  250  live  births, 
according  to  the  National  Institute  of  Gen- 
eral Medical  Studies,  a  unit  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  The  institute  estimates 
that  three-quarters  of  these  genetic  errors 
are  harmful  and  that  about  one-third  of  all 
spontaneous  abortions  are  probably  caused 
by  chrcmosomal  abnormalities 

Chromosomes — the  word  is  derived  from 
the  Greek  words  "chroma"  (color)  and 
"soma"  (body)  because  chromosomes  are 
deeply  colored  by  certain  stains — were  prob- 
ably first  identified  as  distinct  cell  structures 
by  the  Czech  biologist  Walther  Flemmlong  in 
1873  and  have  been  studied  extensively  in 
this  century 

But  It  was  not  until  1955  that  scientists 
learned  that  human  beings  have  46  chromo- 
somes Most  of  the  known  abnormalities  and 
their  significance  have  been  found  only  in 
the  past  20  years.  In  the  past  few  years,  the 
research  has  focused  on  the  "mapping"  of 
genes,  an  attempt  to  determine  the  locations 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  genetic  par- 
ticles on  each  chromosome  strand. 

The  research  also  has  focused  on  the  kinds 
and  causes  of  genetic  errors.  One  tool,  em- 
ployed by  the  Biogenics  Corporation  in  its 
testing  of  the  former  Love  Canal  residents, 
involves  drawing  a  small  amount  of  blood 
from  a  person  and  examining  its  chromo- 
somes with  a  microscope 

The  Biogenics  Corporation  is  a  private 
research  organization  that  specializes  in  try- 
ing to  determine  the  effects  of  toxic  sub- 
stances on  human  genetics. 

IProm  the  New  York  "nmes.  May  18.  1980] 

Bitterness  in  Area  of  Love  Canal 

(By  Josh  Barbanel) 

NIAGARA  Falls,  NY.,  May  17.— Patricia 
Sandonato  walked  into  a  tiny  frame  house 
in  the  Love  Canal  section  of  this  Industrial 
city  today  and  learned  that  the  phrase 
chromosome  damage  "  would  become  a  per- 
manent part  of  her  vocabulary. 

As  her  neighbors  chatted  nervously  in  the 
kitchen  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Love 
Canal  Homeowners  Association,  behind  a 
chain-link  fence  containing  237  abandoned 
homes,  Mrs  Sandonato  and  her  husband, 
Raymond,  were  ushered  into  a  small  bed- 
rrom  where  three  officials  of  the  Federal 
Environmental  Protection  Administration 
prepared  to  inform  them  that  Mrs  Sando- 
nato was  among  1 1  residents  tested  who  had 
proved  to  have  damaged  chromosomes. 

"They  Just  said  my  chromosomes  were  ab- 
normal and  handed  me  a  letter,"  Mrs  San- 
donato said.  "I  asked  If  It  affected  my  kids, 
and  they  said  they  did  not  know  I  fear  that 
my  kids  might  be  dying  I'd  be  afraid  to 
bring  another  child  into  the  world" 

The  letter  listed  the  alterations  and  break- 
ages of  the  tiny  genetic  structures  In  Mrs. 
Sandonato's  blood  cells  and  warned  that 
such  abnormalities  "over  the  longer  term 
may  be  an  early  warning  of  future  hesJth 
problems." 

As  the  news  of  the  test  results  spread 
through  the  neighborhood,  families  com- 
plained bitterly  about  alarms,  false  hopes 
and  inaction  by  government  officials  And 
at  a  news  conference  called  by  the  Federal 
agency  In  a  local  post  office,  residents  de- 
manded an  immediate  evacuation  of  the  area. 

"We  don't  want  to  "wait  for  Wednesday." 
said  one  angry  man  after  Charles  S.  Warren, 
the  regional  administrator  of  the  agency, 
said  that  a  decision  on  whether  or  not  tn 
evacuate  710  families  from  the  area  would 


be  made  by  then    "We've  been  waiting  for 
next  Wednesday  for  two  years" 

After  the  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment declared  a  "health  emergency"  in  the 
area  in  1978.  237  families  were  evacuated 
from  around  the  area  where  20.000  tons  of 
solvents,  pesticides  and  other  toxic  chemi- 
cals. Including  hundreds  of  pounds  of  dl- 
oxln — one  of  the  most  toxic  substances 
known  to  man — were  dumped 

GHOST    town    IN    THE    AREA 

Now  the  homes  at  the  center  of  the  neigh- 
borhood are  boarded  up  and  deserted,  creat- 
ing the  stillness  of  a  bungalow  colony  out 
of  season.  The  oblong  area  where  the  dump- 
ing once  took  place  is  now  covered  with  a 
mound  of  clay  and  dirt.  And  drainage  pipes 
carry  all  water  runoff  to  a  special  treatment 
plant. 

Last  year  the  state  appropriated  $5  million 
for  a  program  to  buy  homes  In  the  streets 
that  surrounded  the  site  of  a  never  completed 
canal  named  after  William  T  Love,  a  turn- 
of-the-century    entrepreneur. 

Prom  the  1940's  througli  1977,  the  Hooker 
Chemical  and  Plastics  Company  used  the  site 
as  a  dump. 

But  state  officials  said  the  "revltallzatlon" 
plan  was  created  to  stabilize  the  housing 
market  In  the  area,  not  to  buy  up  homes. 
Residents  angrily  recalled  that  Dr  David 
Axelrod,  the  Health  Commissioner,  had  re- 
peatedly asserted  there  was  no  proven  con- 
nection between  birth  defects  and  miscar- 
riages In  the  neighborhood  and  chemicals 
in  the  canal  area." 

Dr.  Beverly  Paigen.  a  researcher  who  has 
worked  closely  vrith  Love  Canal  residents, 
said  the  findings  completed  a  cycle  of  proof 
showing  the  Hooker  chemicals  were  causing 
the  cancers,  birth  defects  and  miscarriages 
reported  by  residents 

A     NIGHT     OF    ANXIETY 

"This  proves  that  it  is  the  chemicals  that 
are  doing  it  and  there  is  not  some  other  ex- 
traordinary reason."  she  said  "The  people 
should  be  moved  out  right  away." 

Efforts  to  reach  Dr.  Axelrod  today  were  "un- 
availing. 

The  announcement  of  tbe  test  results 
created  a  night  of  anxiety  for  many  of  those 
tested  Some  residents  stayed  up  and  franti- 
cally called  friends  and  officials  tiylng  to  learn 
the  findings. 

"It's  like  someone  took  a  hundred-pound 
weight  off  by  back."  said  William  Foy.  who 
lives  on  96th  Street,  a  few  blocks  away  from 
the  canal  "But  I'm  getting  to  feel  like  a 
guinea  pig  We  are  tested  and  tested  and 
nothing  is  done." 

Mrs.  Sandonato  said  that  he  had  been 
given  four  tests  so  far  and  that  the  air  'n 
the  basement,  where  she  does  her  washing 
was  found  to  contain  benzine,  a  knowTi  can- 
cer causing  agent  She  said  that  her  6-year- 
old  son.  Jason,  had  been  born  with  "minimal 
brain  dysfunction"  and  would  be  operated 
on  next  week  for  a  deformity  in  one  knee. 

"If  It  will  help  the  kids  get  out  of  here. 
ni  take  all  the  tests  In  the  world."  she  said. 
"Governor  Carey  doesn't  want  to  do  anything 
and  the  President  is  killing  us  He's  not  doing 
anything  to  get  us  out  of  herei'' 

A  spokesman  for  the  Governor  said  he 
would  have  no  comment  until  he  had  a 
chance  to  study  the  Federal  report,  which 
state  officials   have   not   yet  received. 

[Prom  the  New  York   Times.  May  19.   1980J 
At   Love   Canal,   Despair    Is   the    Pebvastve 

Affliction 
(By  Josh  Barbanel) 
Niagara    Falls,     NY.    May     18 — ^Leonard 
Whitenight  didn't  plant  flowers  in  his  garden 
in  the  Love  Canal   neighborhood  this  year, 
and  he  no  longer  mows  the  lawn    "I'm  sick 
of  this  canal,  this  city  and  this  state."  he 
said  today.   "I  Just  want  to  get  away." 
His  wife.  Phyllis,  said  things  were  not  so 
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bad.  "Thank  Ood  we  haven't  had  the  prob- 
lems that  other  people  have,  "  she  said,  and 


NOT  alarmed  at  EMERGENCY 

But  the  WhiteniKhts  had  been  unaware  of 
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bad.  "Thank  God  we  haven't  had  the  prob- 
lems that  oiher  people  have,  "  she  said,  and 
then  told  of  the  removal  of  her  cancerous 
left  breast  five  years  ago,  her  miscarriage 
and  the  deaths  of  six  newborn  birds  she 
had   kept   in   her  basement. 

The  Whltenight  family  is  one  of  710 
preparing  for  possible  evacuation  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  from  a  neighborhood  that 
has  been  contaminated  by  20,000  tons  of 
highly  toxic  pesticides  and  solvents  buried 
more  than  27  years  ago  in  the  never-com- 
pleted Love  Canal. 

Tests  released  yesterday  showed  that  11  of 
36  residents  studied  had  significant  chromo- 
some damage,  and  Mr  and  Mrs.  Whltenight 
were  among  them.  No  definite  connection 
hais  been  proved  between  such  chromosone 
damage  and  the  effects  of  the  chemicals  and 
such  problems  as  the  Whltenight  family  has 
suffered.  But  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
psychological  damage  such  families  have  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  the  findings  on  Love 
Canal.  A  decision  on  whether  to  move  the 
710  families  will  be  made,  probably  by 
Wednesday,  after  geneticists  review  the  test 
results. 

Hooker  Chemicals  and  Plastics  Company, 
which  dumped  the  chemicals  in  the  canal, 
today  called  the  results  of  the  genetic  test- 
ing "preliminary  and  uncorroborated"  and 
said  that  action  based  on  the  findings  would 
be  "unwarranted  and  a  disservice  to  the 
residents  of  the  above  canal  area." 

After  learning  of  the  chromosome  damage, 
Mrs.  Whltenight  sat  up  through  the  night 
worrying  about  the  return  of  her  cancer  and 
the  health  and  safety  of  her  five  children. 
Today,  sitting  In  the  kitchen  of  the  three- 
bedroom  ranch  home  they  hoped  to  leave 
"as  soon  as  we  get  the  check  for  a  down 
payment  someplace  else."  the  Whltenlghts 
recalled  two  years  of  fear,  frustration  and 
the  helplessness  of  a  nightmare  beyond  their 
control. 

Mrs.  Whltenleht  stepned  out  of  the  room 
and  her  husband  turned  to  a  visitor  "I  have 
broken  down  and  cried."  he  said.  "I  have  felt 
completely  helpless." 

"And  you  can  go  to  any  home  over  here 
and  they  can  tell  you  the  same  story  "  he 
said 

For  the  Whltenlghts.  the  story  began  In 
1954.  a  year  after  Hooker  deeded  the  oblong- 
shaped  canal  to  the  Niagara  Palls  Board  of 
Education  for  $1  and  a  public  school  had 
been  bunt  on  the  site  Mr.  Whltenight  built 
his  house  for  $15,500  on  a  60-bv-n5-foot 
plot  near  a  winding  rural  stream  known  as 
Black  Creek. 

"a  way  of  lite"  n»  neighborhood 

Mrs.  Whltenight.  who  despite  her  appar- 
ent calm  is  "shaking  life  a  leaf  inside  "grew 
UD  In  the  neighborhood  and  recalled  how 
the  boys"  would  skinny  dio  in  the  muddy 
Love  Canal  Later,  when  the  Hooker  trucks 
began  churning  through  the  area  during 
World  War  n.  the  houses  would  sometimes 
be  covered  with  a  white  powder,  she  said 

Chemical  plants  are  a  way  of  life  here  " 
Mr^hltenlght  said    "My  dad  worked  at  the 
BUPont    plant    and    we   accepted    them    We 
never  thought  of  the  dangers  " 
^^t  '■"'■°^^?'=«    the  Whltenights  clearly  see 

jt^  contamination      Their     daughter 

u^f^lV  °  '^  "°'*'  2^  ^^'^  constant  throat 
™h°"^-  !"•*  ^'  °"^  "'"^  ^"  "gly  rash  ap- 
trtbutedlt  to  "using  the  wrong  soap  " 
r»^.?,  ^^'te'^lght  also  began  to  notice  that 
cancer  became  a  topic  of  conversation  on 
thl  h?^t  >,  ^'  ^^'  '^'  =°"'^-  «^^  *omen  on 
cer  Including  an  aunt  who  died  of  it  in 
addition.  John  Kennev.  an  8-vear-oM  boy 
who   lived   two   doors   away   died   of   kidnev 

th^oircaTer.^   "^'^^''^   '^   ^^^^^^^"^^ 


NOT  AI^BMKn  AT  EMERGENCY 

But  the  Whitenigbts  had  been  unaware  of 
any  danger  prior  to  the  declaration  of  a 
health  emergency  by  the  state  in  Augtist 
1978.  Mr.  Whltenight.  a  printer  by  trade, 
held  down  three  jobs  at  a  time  to  meet  the 
mortgage  payments,  and  their  sons  fished 
for  pickerel  and  bullheads  in  the  creek. 

When  the  emergency  w£is  declared,  the 
Whltenlghts  were  no.,  particularly  alarmed. 
They  £issumed  the  state  would  buy  their 
home  and  they  began  looking  for  someplace 
else  to  live.  But  they  were  bewildered  when 
after  237  families  were  evacuated,  they  were 
left  behind.  They  were  assured  that  they 
were  in  no  danger. 

"That's  when  we  started  getting  angry,  " 
Mrs.  Whltenight  said.  "We  attended  meeting 
after  meeting  and  demonstration  after  dem- 
onstration and  they  said  there  was  nothing 
wrong." 

But  Dr.  Beverly  Palgen.  an  environmental 
researcher  at  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  In- 
stitute In  Buffalo,  began  to  examine  the  old 
streambeds  and  filled  in  swamps  in  the  area 
including  the  swale  beneath  their  home. 

The  researcher  theorized  that  water  bear- 
ing toxic  chemicals  was  being  carried  from 
the  canal  site  by  the  underground  streams, 
and  she  found  that  miscarriages,  birth  de- 
fects and  other  aliments  were  clustered  in 
the  homes  In  these  low  lying  areas.  Her  epi- 
demiological findings  were  confirmed  by  the 
first  genetic  tests  on  residents. 

A  TIME  OF  FRUSTRATIONS 

■When  they  heard  about  her  findings,  the 
Whltenlghts  recsJIed  that  800  loads  of  fill 
had  been  dumped  on  their  lot  before  they 
built  their  home,  and  the  103d  Street  School, 
behind  their  house,  was  often  soggy  and 
filled  with  puddles. 

During  this  time,  the  Whltenlghts  said, 
frustration  followed  frustration.  At  one 
meeting.  Mrs.  Whltenight  recalls.  Dr.  David 
Axelrod,  the  State  Health  Commissioner  told 
her  that  her  fears  about  cancer  on  96th 
Street  weren't  warranted  because  the  cancer 
Incidence  there  was  no  worse  than  anyplace 
else. 

In  December  1978,  the  extremely  toxic  sub- 
stance dloxin  was  found  in  a  drainage  trench 
on  97th  Street.  Other  toxic  substances  found 
In  the  canal  area  included  benzene,  chloro- 
form, tricholoethylene  and  a  pesticide,  lin- 
dane. 

Eventually  traces  of  the  poison,  which  is 
contained  in  the  defoliant  Agent  Orange  were 
found  In  Black  Creek,  where  Mrs.  White- 
nights  children  had  played  along  with  John 
Kenney. 

As  workers  dug  drainage  ditches  around 
the  Love  Canal  dump.  Intense  fumes  filled 
the  neighborhood,  causing  rashes  and  coughs 
and  the  Whltenlghts  and  their  neighbors 
demonstrated  until  they  were  moved  into  the 
hotels  in  Niagara  Falls  for  eight  weeks  at  the 
state's  expense. 

Last  September,  the  103d  Street  School  was 
permanently  closed,  and  after  a  black  sub- 
stance— which  Mr.  Whltenight  reported  was 
determined  to  be  harmless  flyash.  "at  least  on 
that  day  " — oozed  out  of  the  soggy  infield  the 
board  of  education  spent  $5,000  to  dig  it  up 
and  place  a  layer  of  plastic  underneath 

For  Its  part,  the  state  set  up  a  $5  million 
program  to  buy  up  homes  In  the  area  and  the 
Whltenlghts  were  told  they  would  receive 
$36,500  for  their  home. 

But  the  program  has  been  delayed  and 
wrangling  among  local  Jurisdictions,  and  the 
Niagara  County  government  has.  so  far,  re- 
fused to  participate. 

In  the  belief  that  the  problem  was  going 
away  the  Whltenlghts  and  their  neighbors 
were  granted  an  80  percent  tax  abatement  In 
1978.  which  has  been  reduced  by  20  percent 
of  the  assessed  value  each  year  since. 


CONFUSION  IS  RIFE 

"No  matter  what  happens  everyone  stlU 
says  the  area  Is  safe."  Mrs.  Whltenight  said. 
"first  they  tell  us  there  Is  dloxin  In  the 
drainage  ditches,  and  they  tell  us  it  is  ter- 
ribly dangerous  and  then  they  say  the  area 
IS  safe  and  there's  no  need  to  move  out." 

Before  "Love  Canal"  became  synonymous 
with  environmental  disaster.  Mr.  Whltenight 
had  remodeled  his  kitchen  and  installed 
bright  yellow  aluminum  siding  outside.  Now 
he  has  lost  interest  and  Mrs,  Whltenight  Is 
selling  off  her  collection  of  more  than  60 
canaries  and  other  birds  in  preparation  for 
a  move.  In  the  basement  where  Mrs.  Whlte- 
night does  the  family  wash,  black  stains 
score  a  wall  where  brackish  water  has  seeped 
In  through  the  foundation. 

As  soon  as  the  Whltenights  receive  the  pay- 
ment for  their  home,  they  plan  to  move  to 
Austin.  Tex.,  where  Mr.  Whltenight,  still  sun- 
burned from  a  recent  scouting  trip,  has  al- 
ready picked  out  a  new  neighborhood.  In 
Texas,  Mr.  Whltenight  said,  he  says  he  would 
earn  at  least  $60  less  a  week.  But,  he  said.  It 
was  worth  It. 

"There's  plenty  of  sun  and  fresh  air.  and 
there  isn't  a  chemical  plant  nearby."  he  said. 
"That's  a  question  I  would  never  have 
thought  to  ask  before."" 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


executi-vt:  messages  referred 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OfRcer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundrj'  nominations,  "which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


REPORT  OF  RESCISSIONS  AND  DE- 
FERRALS—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  207 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  an  accompanying  report, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, and  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  'Works,  jointly,  pur- 
suant to  order  of  January  30,  1975: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  a 
proposal  to  rescind  $12.4  million  in  budg- 
et authority  previously  provided  by  the 
Congress.  In  addition.  I  am  reporting  six 
revisions  to  previously  transmitted  de- 
ferrals increasing  the  amount  deferred 
by  $130.6  million. 

The  recission  proposal  involves  law 
enforcement  assistance  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  revisions  to  existing 
deferrals  involve  programs  in  the  De- 
partments of  Defense,  Energy  and  Jus- 
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tice,  and  the  Environmental  Protect  en 
Agency. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propo'^al 
and  each  deferral  are  contained  in  the 
attached  reports. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  May  20,  1980. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  2:04  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  passed  the 
following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with 
an  amendment  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate : 

S.  2382.  An  act  to  provide  for  additional  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  the  Tlnl- 
cum  National  Environmental  Center. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4975.  An  act  to  establish  the  Orange 
Coast  National  Urban  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  5837.  An  act  to  authorize  payment 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  for  the  expenses  of  retirement 
appeals; 

H.R.  6395.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  modify  certain  postem- 
ployment  restrictions  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission; 

H.R.  7105.  An  act  entitled  the  "National 
Hostel  System  Act  of  1980"; 

H.R.  7191.  An  act  to  establish  the  Snug 
Harbor  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

H,R.  7217.  An  act  to  enact  certain  provi- 
sions relative  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  In  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  R.  7330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  Insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  deep  concern  of  the  Congress 
over  the  plight  of  Cambodian  people  and  Its 
strong  support  for  humanitarian  assistance 
for  those  people  and  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  In  Kampuchea;  and 

H  Con  Res.  332.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted  to 
the  Congress  on  April  24,  1980.  with  resnect 
to  the  law-related  education  program  author- 
ized under  sections  346.  347.  and  348  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965. 


H.R.  6395.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Act  to  modify  certain  postem- 
ployment  restrictions  applicable  to  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  7105.  An  act  entitled  the  '"National 
Hostel  System  Act  of  1980";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HR.  7191  An  act  to  establish  the  Snug 
Harbor  National  Wildlife  Refuge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

H.R  7217.  An  act  to  enact  certain  provi- 
sions relative  to  units  of  the  National  Park 
System  in  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other 
piirposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Energj-  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H  R.  7330.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  certain  insular  areas  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  read  by  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  329.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  deep  concern  of  the  Congre.-s 
over  the  plight  of  Cambodian  people  and  Its 
strong  support  for  humanitarian  assistance 
for  those  people  and  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  conflict  in  Kampuchea;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  tw'ce  by 
their  titles  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4975.  An  act  to  establish  the  Orange 
Coast  National  Urban  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

H  R.  5837.  An  act  to  authorize  payment 
from  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Dis- 
ability Fund  for  the  expenses  of  retirement 
appeals;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
Magnusoni  reported  that  on  today.  May 
20.  1980,  he  signed  the  following  enrolled 
bills,  which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.  2648  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Election  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1981;  and 

H  R.  6615.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Ocean  Pollution  Research  and  Development 
and  Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  Act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 


S.  Res  440  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2443.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

S.  Res.  441.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  5892.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  442.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2377.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy ) .  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  2377.  A  bin  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
96-786). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment,  but  with  a 
preamble : 

S.  Res.  422.  A  resolution  to  proclaim  "Na- 
tional Circle  K  Week." 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

A  report  to  accompany  S.  2443,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Department  of  Energy  to  carry 
out  a  high-level  liquid  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement demonstration  project  at  the  West- 
em  New  York  Service  Center  In  West  Valley. 
New  York  (Rept   No  96-787) . 


ENROLLED   BILL   PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  May  20.  1980,  he  had  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  2648.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Elections  Commission  for  fis- 
cal year  1981. 

EXECUTIVE   AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with  ac- 
companying papers,  reports,  and  docu- 
ments, wliich  were  referred  as  indicated: 

EC-3844.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  Senate,  showing  in  detail  the  Items  of 
expense  under  propier  appropriations,  the 
aggregate  thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact 
condition  of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid 
out,  and  remaining  In  his  possession  from 
October  1,  1979.  through  March  31,  1980; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BA'irH  (for  Mr.  Kennedy),  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

Samuel  James  Ervln  III,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fourth 
Circuit. 

William  Cameron  Canby.  Jr.,  of  Arizona  to 
be  U.S.  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Ninth  Circuit. 

Raul  A.  Ramirez,  of  California,  to  be  UJS. 
District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
California. 

Robert  B.  Propst,  of  Alabama,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alabama. 

E.  B.  Haltom.  Jr..  of  Alabama,  to  be  US. 
District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
Alaoama. 

John  David  Holschuh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio. 

Ann  Aldrlch,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  District 
Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ohio. 

George  Washington  White,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Ohio. 

Charles  L.  Hardy,  of  Arizona,  to  l>e  U.8. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Arizona. 

Milton  Irving  Shadur,  of  lUinols.  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Illinois. 

Clyde  S.  Cahlll,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
Missouri. 

Frank  J.  Polozola.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 
Louisiana. 

Patrick  F.  Kelly,  of  Kansas,  to  be  UJS. 
District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Kansas. 

W.  Earl  Brltt.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  North  Carolina. 

Walter  Herbert  Rice,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio. 

S.  Arthur  Spiegel,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio. 

George  Ross  Anderson.  Jr..  of  South  Caro- 
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Una.  to  be  US.  District  Judge  for  the  Dis-     the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural     tion  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport.  There- 
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tlon  Administration   at  the  request   of     reflect  the  boundary  changes  of  the  Grand    ess  of  making  a  decision  on  jet  service  to 
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Una.  to  be  U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By   Mr.    SIMPSON    (for   himself.    Mr. 

Wallop.   Mr.    Gbavkl.   and   Mr.   Mc- 

Cluri) ; 

3.   2736.   A   bill   to    exclude   certain   lands 

from   the   Grand   Teton   National    Park;    to 

the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

sotirces. 

By  Mr.  RIBICOPP  I  by  request)  : 
S.  2737.  A  bin  to  amend  section  3102  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  to 
permit  the  employment  of  personal  assist- 
ants for  handicapped  Federal  employees  both 
at  their  regular  duty  station  and  while  on 
travel  status;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2738.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Snug  Har- 
bor National  Wildlife  Refuge;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on   Environment  and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  TALMADGE: 
S.    2739:    A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Vlrach 
Plnlchcbantranukool;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.    2741.    A   bill    to   designate   certain   na- 
tional forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
as  units  of  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System,   and   for  other  purposes;    to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  severance 
pay  resulting  from  a  plant  closing  shall  be 
subject  to  tax  at  reduced  rates;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2743.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christian 
Valller;   to  the  Conmilttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  2744.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mlrellle  De- 
brlat;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarv. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr    Roth. 
Mr.    Chafee.    Mr     Baker.    Mr.    Dan- 
PORTH,  Mr    Wallop,  Mr    Goldwater, 
Mr.    Schweiker.    Mr.   Hattteld.    Mr. 
Heinz,  and  Mr.  Garn)  : 
3.  2745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
tions   to.    education    savings    accounts    and 
hotislng  savings  accounts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART: 
3.  2746:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  mortgage  revenue  bonds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    INOUYE     (for    himself.    Mr. 
Cannon.  Mr.  Macnctson.  Mr.  Long. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Warner,  and  Mr. 
Packwood)  : 
S.J.  Re*.  176.  A  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to   Issue   a  proclamation   designating 
the  seven  calendar  days  beginning  October  5 
1980,  as  "National  Port  Week",  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlclarj- 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.   SIMPSON    (for   himself, 

Mr.   Wallop.  Mr.   Gravel,  and 

Mr,  McClure)  : 

S.  2736.  A  bill  to  exclude  certain  lands 

from  the  Grand  Teton  National  Park;  to 


the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

JACKSON    HOUE    AISPORT 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  to  ex- 
clude a  very  limited  and  selected  parcel 
of  land  from  Grand  Teton  National  Park. 
The  Jackson  Hole,  Wyo  Airport  has 
provided  a  needed  service  to  western 
Wyoming  for  many  years.  The  airport 
was  not  originally  includf^d  within  the 
boundaries  of  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  In  fact,  the  airport  served  the 
Jackson  area  for  some  15  years — in  the 
present  location — before  1P50  when  the 
boundary  of  Teton  Park  was  altered  to 
include  the  airport.  Since  that  time  the 
airport  has  operated  under  the  authority 
of  a  spec'al  use  permit  granted  by  the 
National  Park  Service. 

Mr.  President,  the  operation  of  the 
airport  within  the  Teton  Park  has  be- 
come increasingly  problematical  in  that 
the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  is  the  only 
full  service  commercial  airport  in  the 
United  States  located  wholly  within  a 
national  park.  As  park  tourism  levels 
have  increased,  and  as  the  city  of  Jack- 
son has  increased  in  population,  there 
has  been  additional  need  for  dependable 
air  transportation  for  that  community. 
This  is  a  year-round  need,  as  winters  in 
western  Wyoming  attract  the  skiing 
public  and  weather  considerations  often 
dictate  that  air  transpoitation  is  the 
only  form  of  transportation  available  to 
the  traveling  public. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Cecil 
Andrus.  has  determined  that  the  airport 
is  "incompatible"  with  the  use  and  pur- 
pose of  a  national  park — despite  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  the  Interior  has 
sanctioned  and  approved  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Air- 
port for  the  past  25  years  in  its  present 
location.  Nonetheless,  the  Secretary  has 
suggested  that  when  the  current  special 
use  permit  expires  in  the  year  1995  that 
it  should  not  be  renewed.  There  has  also 
been  the  threat  that  the  special  use  per- 
mit may  be  canceled  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  commercial  jet  service  at  that 
facility.  Currently,  the  facility  is  being 
served  capably  by  turbo-prop  aircraft 
operated  by  Frontier  Airlines.  That  air- 
line is  currently  in  the  process  of  con- 
verting to  all  jet  service,  and  indicates 
the  conversion  will  be  completed  by  the 
end  of  1981.  or  early  1982. 

The  community  of  Jackson.  Wyo. — and 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
visit  this  beautiful  and  scenic  area  each 
year — need  and  deserve  dependable  air 
transportation.  The  community  needs  to 
know  that  its  airport  will  not  be  closed 
by  the  National  Park  Service  at  a  time 
when  Frontier  Airlines — or  any  other 
airline  that  might  serve  the  facility  in 
the  future — might  introduce  commercial 
jet  service. 

Last  year  nearly  60.000  persons  board- 
ed commercial  aircraft  at  the  Jackson 
Hole  Airport.  In  addition,  a  substantial 
number  of  general  and  private  aviation 
operations  are  conducted  throughout  the 
year  at  that  facility.  It  is  obvious  that 
closure  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport 
would  have  a  most  serious  and  harmful 
impact  on  the  traveling  public. 

A  thorough  search  has  failed  to  dis 


tion  of  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport.  There- 
fore, we  now  must  take  action  that  will 
insure  the  community  of  Jackson,  and 
the  traveling  public,  of  continued  com- 
mercial air  service.  My  bill  would  alter 
the  boundary  of  Teton  National  Park  to 
exclude  the  airport  from  park  control 
and  cause  it  to  revert  back  to  the  same 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  jurisdic- 
tion under  which  it  operated  for  some 
15  years.  This  legislation  would  also 
specify  that  the  operation  of  the  airport 
is  not  "incompatible"  with  any  BLM 
permit  policies  or  its  multiple  use  mis- 
sion. 

Please  carefully  note  that  the  altera- 
tion of  the  park  boundary  is  a  very 
minor  change.  The  airport  is  sited  in 
the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Grand 
Teton  National  Park,  very  near  the  park 
boundary.  The  amount  of  land  trans- 
ferred to  BLM  control  under  this  legis- 
lation will  total  about  550  acres,  less 
than  1  square  mile. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  argue 
that  this  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
land  upon  which  the  Jackson  Hole  Air- 
port exists  will  not  resolve  the  ecological 
concerns  recently  expressed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  Indeed,  the  air- 
port will  continue  to  operate  much  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  and  will  very  likely  grow 
in  proportion  to  the  general  poulation 
and  business  increases  that  are  seen  in 
Teton  County.  Wyo. 

I  should  also  like  to  make  the  clear 
and  important  point  that  the  Jackson 
Hole  Airport  is  not  the  only  'nonwilder- 
ness"  facility  currently  operating  within 
Teton  National  Park.  The  park  contains 
luxury  hotels,  motels,  trails,  horse  con- 
cessions, private  homes,  boats,  boat  ma- 
rinas, restaurants,  bars,  mountain  climb- 
ing, schools,  housing  developments, 
schools,  sewer  systems,  camp  grounds, 
administration  and  maintenance  build- 
ings and  equipment,  ranches,  gasoline 
stations,  fishing  tackle  shops  and  150 
miles  of  paved  highway  upon  which  ap- 
proximately 1  million  vehicles  travel 
each  year. 

I  submit  that  the  operation  of  these 
facihties— as  well  as  the  Jackson  Hole 
Airport — has  not  been  wholly  offensive 
to  park  use,  goals  and  guidelines.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  make  park  facilities  and  parklands 
outside  of  specifically  designated  wilder- 
ness areas  accessible  for  public  use  and 
enjoyment.  The  operation  of  all  facili- 
ties—including the  Jackson  Hole  Air- 
port— that  have  been  traditionally  a 
part  of  Grand  Teton  National  Park 
assist  in  fulfilling  that  obUgation  to  the 
general  public. 

The  Jackson  Hole  Airport  Board  has 
worked  diligently  to  devise  an  effective 
noise  abatement  plan  and  many  other 
measures  destined  to  minimize  any 
harmful  environmental  intrusion  on 
Teton  Park.  It  is  also  of  interest  to  note 
that  during  the  past  8  years  approxi- 
mately $450,000  in  Federal  funds  have 
been  spent  on  various  studies  directly 
relating  to  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  im- 
provements projects.  Studies  have  also 
been  conducted  to  determine  the  precise 
effect  of  airport  operations  on  the  area's 
environment — the  most  recent  of  which 
was  an  environmental  impact  study  on 
proposed   Boeing   737  jet  service.  That 
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close  a  suitable  site  for  possible  reloca-  study  was  prepared  by  the  Federal  Avla 


tion  Administration  at  the  request  of 
Frontier  Airlines. 

The  EIS  was  released  for  public  review 
and  comment  on  July  20,  1979,  and  was 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  environmental 
impact  of  737  jet  service  would  be  mini- 
mal. The  EIS  reported  that  the  737  air- 
craft produced  only  slightly  more  noise 
on  takeoff  than  the  Convair  580  aircraft 
which  are  currently  serving  the  airport, 
and  which  have  served  that  facility  for 
many  years.  The  737  jets  produced  less 
noise  than  representative  peneral  avia- 
tion jets,  according  to  the  study,  the  air- 
port approach  sound  levels  are  approx- 
mately  the  same  as  the  580— although 
the  737  becomes  considerably  less  noisy 
than  the  580  at  further  distances.  Over- 
all, the  noise  impact  is  nearly  equivalent. 

The  study  further  concludes  that  there 
will  be  no  significant  impact  on  the  air 
or  water  quality  of  the  area— regardless 
of  the  type  of  aircraft  proposed  and  au- 
thorized to  operate  in  the  future  at  the 
Jackson  Hole  Airport.  The  study  con- 
'  ludes  that  social  and  economic  impacts 
vill  be  beneficial  to  the  local  area  and 
thaf  there  will  be  little  negative  impact 
of  any  type. 

I  fully  recognize  and  deeply  respect  the 
need  for  proper  environmental  safe- 
guards in  the  Jackson  Hole  area — and 
indeed  have  fought  for  those.  However, 
the  many  studies  conducted  have  not 
shown  that  commercial  jet  service  would 
cause  a  deterioration  of  the  area's  pres- 
ent ecological  status. 

The  legislation  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing—to remove  the  airport  from  Teton 
National  Park  and  place  it  under  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  control  is  a  logical 
and  reasonable  step.  This  bill  will  remove 
the  very  real  possibility  that  the  citizens 
of  the  area — and  those  many  persons  who 
visit  the  stunning  Jackson  Hole  coun- 
try—will lose  future  air  transportation 
through  the  cancellation  of  the  special 
use  permit  under  which  the  airport  now 
operates.  That  is  only  a  fair  and  reason- 
able assurance  to  make  to  the  multitude 
of  persons  who  depend  greatly  on  appro- 
priate and  convenient  transportation  in 
and  to  Jackson  Hole.  Wyo. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2736 

Be  it  enacted  'by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  la) 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  the  boundaries  of  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  shall  be  deemed  revised  so  a.? 
to  exclude  from  within  the  exterior  bound- 
aries of  such  Park  those  lands,  including 
Improvements  thereon,  comprising  the  are.i 
utilized  by  the  Town  of  Jackson.  Wyoming. 
and  the  County  of  Teton,  Wyoming,  for  the 
operation  of  a  public  airport  facility,  such 
lands  being  those  lands  covered  by  the 
special  use  permit  numbered  SP  1460-9-9022. 
effective  August  1.  1979.  and  Issued  by  the 
United  States  to  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport 
Board. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
vise, correct  and  redefine  such  maps  and 
other  documents  to  the  extent  required  to 


reflect  the  boundary  changes  of  the  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  resulting  from  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management,  shall  administer  the  lands  de- 
scribed In  such  special  use  permit  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  such  permit,  and 
such  permit  shall  continue  to  be  valid  and 
m  effect  until  its  expiration  date  of  April  28. 
1995. 

Sec.  2.  On  and  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  special  use  permit  refeored  to  in  Sub- 
section (b),  Teton  County.  Wyoming,  and 
the  Town  of  Jackson.  Wyoming,  shall  be 
authorized  to  continue  to  use  such  described 
lands  for  operating  a  public  airport  facility, 
and  such  use  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  use 
compatible  with  the  purpose  and  operation 
of  the  neighboring  Grand  Teton  National 
Park.  Such  use  shall  also  be  deemed  a  com- 
patible use  of  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  in  accordance  with  the  multiple  use 
concept  for  management  of  public  lands. 
The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  appli- 
cable without  regard  to  whether  the  permit 
referred  to  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
is  renewed  or  otherwise  extended  prior  to 
or  after  its  expiration. 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  state  my  support  for  my  Wyoming 
colleague's  bill  to  alter  the  boundaries 
of  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  Wyo..  so 
as  to  exclude  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport. 

We  have  in  Jackson  Hole.  Wyo..  a 
situation  which  must  be  resolved.  Local 
residents,  the  local  and  county  govern- 
ments, the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  Board, 
the  State  of  Wyoming,  numerous  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  interested  citizens 
throughout  our  Nation  have  been  debat- 
ing for  years  about  the  Jackson  Hole 
Airport,  located  in  Grand  Teton  National 
Park  in  northwestern  Wyoming.  Over 
the  last  decade  almost  half  a  million 
dollars  in  Federal  funds,  plus  more  pri- 
vate money,  has  been  spent  on  myriad 
studies  reviewing  every  facet  of  this 
airports  service,  facilities,  and  ultimate 
fate.  The  debate  most  recently  has  cen- 
tered on  two  crucial  questions:  Should 
commercial  jet  service  be  introduced  to 
replace  the  existing  commercial  turbo- 
prop air  service,  and  should  the  airport 
remain  in  its  pre.sent  location  in  the  park 
when  its  current  special  use  permit  ex- 
pires in  1?95? 

Despite  the  understandable  concern  of 
many  people  over  the  effect  of  commer- 
cial jet  service  on  the  park  setting,  study 
after  study  has  failed  to  show  that  the 
proposed  Boeing  737  jet  service  into  this 
airport  would  harm  or  ruin  the  xmique 
Jackson  Hole  environment.  Numerous 
investigations  indicate  that  jet  service's 
impact  on  air  and  water  quality  will  be 
minimal.  EPA  air  pollution  emission  data 
.shows  that  jet  service  will  result  in  very 
low  emissions  which  will  not  significantly 
deteriorate  air  quality,  will  not  affect 
visibihty,  and  will  meet  class  I  air  quality 
standards.  Noise  data  shows  that  the 
proposed  commercial  jet  service  is 
quieter  than  existing  general  aviation 
and  private  jet  noise,  and  that  a  noise 
abatement  plan  which  has  been  devel- 
oped by  the  National  Park  Service,  EPA. 
and  the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  Board 
would  markedly  decrease  overall  aircraft 
noi.se  over  park-sensitive  areas  and  the 
town  of  Jackson.  The  FAA  is  in  the  proc- 


ess of  making  a  decision  on  jet  service  to 
the  valley,  but  the  outcome  remains 
uncertain  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
controversial. 

Adding  heat  to  the  fire.  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Cecil  Andrus  recently  an- 
nounced that  the  airport  is  incompatible 
with  the  park  environment,  and  that  the 
airports  lease  should  not  be  renewed 
\>  hen  the  present  special  use  permit  ex- 
pires. This  finding  flies  in  the  face  of 
numerous  facts,  and  should  be  firmly 
rejected.  The  airport  is  but  one  of  num- 
erous commercial  facilities  in  the  park 
which  provide  a  wide  array  of  services 
to  visitors,  park  employees,  and  local 
residents.  It  has  been  in  operation  for 
years  with  the  express  approval  of  the 
Park  Service,  Numerous  studies  have 
failed  to  turn  up  any  realistic,  conven- 
ient alternate  airport  site  which  could 
service  Jackson  Hole  and  the  park.  Re- 
moval of  the  airport  would  eliminate  the 
only  form  of  mass  transportation  to  this 
area  and  to  Grand  Teton  National  Park, 
which  together  with  Yellowstone  to  the 
north,  is  visited  by  millions  of  tourists 
every  year. 

I  fail  to  understand  how,  when  this 
Nation  vitally  needs  to  reduce  oil  im- 
ports by  increasing  conservation  and 
cutting  gasoline  consumption,  this  ad- 
ministration can  advocate  ending  the 
major  form  of  public  transportation  to 
this  region.  Our  need  to  conserve  energy 
is,  in  and  of  itself,  a  strong  environ- 
mental incentive  for  maintaining  the  air- 
port and  improving  the  quality  of  air 
service  to  Jackson  Hole. 

Modern,  elBcient  air  transportation  to 
the  existing  airport  is  clearly  vital  to  the 
local  economy,  which  depends  heavily  on 
tourism  to  sustain  its  growing,  year- 
round  economy,  and  it  is  also  important 
to  the  regional  and  State  economies  and 
well-being.  There  is  strong  and  growing 
support  for  improving  service  to  the  ex- 
isting airport,  both  locally  and  at  the 
State  level,  and  Wyoming's  congression- 
al delegation  unanimously  supports  im- 
proving service  to  the  existing  airport 
There  is  also  a  growing  recognition  that 
the  conservation  ethic,  to  which  most 
people  in  Wyoming  and  I  subscribe,  can- 
not be  so  inflexible  as  to  exclude  com- 
patible development  within  outstanding 
natural  areas.  It  is  our  challenge  to 
distinguish  between  real  environmental 
hazards  and  new  development  which 
does  no  harm  to  environmental  goals. 

This  legislation  seeks  to  insure  that 
the  Jackson  Hole  Airport  wUl  remain  in 
its  present  location  by  moving  the  boun- 
daries of  Grand  Teton  National  Park  so 
as  to  exclude  the  airport  from  the  park 
and  place  it  under  BLM  iurisdiction, 
with  the  finding  that  the  airport  is  a 
compatible  use  of  both  the  BLM  and 
park  lands.  While  there  are  some  ob- 
stacles associated  with  this  approach, 
and  both  Senator  Simpson  and  I  are  well 
aware  of  them,  I  support  this  proposal 
in  the  hope  these  problems  can  be 
resolved. 

Other  solutions  have  been  suggested 
Most  have  been  rejected  as  unrealistic 
Every  realistic  solution  should  be  pur- 
sued, but  to  be  practical  they  must  take 
into  account  energy  use  and  limited  fi- 
nancial resources  of  both  the  State  and 
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ants,  mourning  doves,  and  a  variety  of 
ducks.  Many  rare  plant  species  are  pres- 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  and  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center. 
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the  Federal  Government.  I  will  work 
with  Senator  Simpson,  local  people,  and 
the  Congress  to  find  a  solution  once  and 
for  all  to  end  this  debate  and  to  provide 
Jackson  Hole  with  modem,  efficient  air 
service  while  continuing  to  safeguard  the 
natural  and  social  environment  of  this 
outstanding  comer  of  Wyoming.* 


By  Mr.  RIBICOFP  (by  request) : 
S.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  section  3102 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Federal  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Act  to  permit  the  employment  of 
personal  assistants  for  handicapped 
Federal  employees  both  at  their  regular 
duty  station  and  while  on  travel  status; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

•  Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  tOPM) ,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  to  amend  section 
3102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  and 
section  7  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
Act  to  permit  the  employment  of  per- 
sonal assistants  for  handicapped  Fed- 
eral employees  both  at  their  regular 
duty  station  and  while  on  travel  status. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ma- 
terials submitted  by  the  OPM  be  printed 
in  the  Record.  These  materials  are  the 
text  of  the  bill,  the  accompanying  letter, 
the  section  analysis,  and  the  state  of 
purpose  and  justification. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  material  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows : 

S. 2737 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  OTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3102  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

■■(e)(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  a 
"handicapped  employee"  is  an  employee  of 
the  Federal  Government  who  is  also  a 
"handicapped  Individual  '  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 706  of  title  29. 

"(2)  The  head  of  each  agency  may  em- 
ploy or  assign,  subject  to  section  209  of  title 
18  and  to  the  provisions  of  tills  title  gov- 
erning appointment  and  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  this  title 
governing  classification  and  pay.  personal 
assistants  essential  and  necessary  in  order 
that  a  handicapped  employee  may  perform 
his  official  duties.  The  employment  of  such 
assistance  shall  be  subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management. 

"(3)  Personal  assistants  shall  be  available 
to  perform  other  duties  as  designated  by  the 
head  of  the  agency  in  addition  to  responsi- 
bilities under  this  section. 

■•(f)  When  the  head  of  an  agency  deter- 
mines that  it  is  In  the  Governments  interest 
that  a  handicapped  employee  travel  in  order 
to  perform  a  Government  function,  the  bead 
of  the  agency  may  authorize — 

( 1 )  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  and 
per  diem  to  another  Federal  employee  to  ac- 
company the  handicapped  employee  during 
the  authorized  travel  period;  or 

(2)  the  issuance  of  travel  orders  to  the 
handicapped  employee  which  provide  for  the 
payment,  either  directly  or  by  reimburse- 
ment, for  the  personal  services  of  an  individ- 
ual to  accompany  the  handicapped  em- 
ployee during  the  authorized  travel  period. 
Payment  for  such  personal  services  shall  not 
exceed  the  amount  which  could  be  paid  to  a 
Federal  employees,  assigned  to  perform  such 
services,    in    compensation,    travel   expenses. 


and  per  diem.  Such  a  personal  assistant  shall 
not  be  considered  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
purposes  other  than  for  the  purposes  of 
chapter  81  of  this  title  (relating  to  com- 
pensation for  Injury)  and  sections  2671 
through  2680  of  title  28  (relating  to  tort 
claims) ." 

FEDERAL  AOVISORT  COMMITTEE  ACT  PROVISIONS 
FOR  PERSONAi.   ASSISTANTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Conunittee  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection  (d)  (3)  : 

"(d)(3)  Members,  staffs,  and  consultants 
of  advisory  committees  who  are  'handicapped 
Individuals'  as  deflned  in  section  706  of  title 
29.  United  States  Code,  when  performing  ad- 
visory committee  duties,  may  be  provided  the 
services  of  a  personal  assistant  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subsections  3102(e)  and 
(f)  of  title  5 .". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  3.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Office  op  Personnel  Management, 

Washington.  D.C.,  May  8,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr  Speaker:  Submitted  herewith 
Is  a  draft  bill  to  amend  Section  3102  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code  and  section  7  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  Act  to  permit  the  em- 
ployment of  personal  assistants  for  handi- 
capped Federal  employees  both  at  their  regu- 
lar duty  station  and  while  on  travel  status 

This  legislation  would  extend  a  right  which 
currently  exists  for  blind  and  deaf  employees 
to  all  physically  handicapped  employees.  It 
will  permit  the  effective  utilization  of  the 
services  and  talents  of  many  severely  phys- 
ically handicapped  Federal  employees  and 
will  enhance  the  Governments  role  as  a 
model  employer  of  handicapped  Individuals 

The  use  of  readers  and  Interpreters  for 
blind  and  deaf  employees  has  proven  to  be 
a  successful  program.  Extending  similar  au- 
thority for  employees  with  other  physical 
handicaps  should  prove  to  be  equally  effec- 
tive. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  draft  legislation  and  that  It.s 
enactment  would  be  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's objectives. 

The  same  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Alan  K.  Campbell, 

Director. 

Section  Analysis 

The  bill  would  amend  section  3102  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  by  adding  new  sub- 
sections (e)  and  (f)  and  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  by  adding 
a  new  subsection  (d)(3). 

Section  1  of  the  bill  amends  section  3102 
of  title  5. 

Subsection  (e)  consists  of  three  para- 
graphs that  would  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  personal  assistants  for  handicapped 
employees.  Paragraph  (1)  defines  "handi- 
capped employees." 

Paragraph  (2)  authorizes  the  employment 
of  individuals  to  work  as  personal  assistants 
to  handicapped  employees.  This  paragraph  Is 
similar  to  existing  provisions  of  law  which 
allow  the  employment  of  individuals  as 
readers  and  Interpreters  for  blind  and  deaf 
employees. 

Paragraph  i3)  clarifies  the  previous  para- 
graph by  authorizing  personal  assistants  to 
perform  additional  work.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
any  employee  would  devote  his  or  her  en- 
tire work  day  to  providing  such  services. 

Section  (f)  consists  of  two  paragraphs 
which  authorize  the  payment  of  travel,  per 
diem,  and  salary  for  personal  assistants  who 


provide  service  to  handicapped  employees 
on  travel  status. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  for  such  payment 
to  Government  employees. 

Subsection  (2)  provides  for  payment  for 
services  rendered  by  nongovernment  employ- 
ees. This  payment  can  be  made  directly  or 
by  reimbursement  to  the  handicapped  em- 
ployee who  has  travel  orders  which  authorize 
personal  assistants. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  the  same  pro- 
vision as  section  1  for  personal  assistants 
for  members,  staffs,  and  consultants  to  ad- 
visory committees. 

Statement  of  Purpose  and  Jus'riFiCATioN 

A  draft  bill  to  amend  section  3102  of  title 
5  United  States  Code  and  section  7  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  Is  to  in- 
crease employment  opportunities  for  the 
physically  handicapped  by  permitting  the 
Government  to  pay  for  personal  assistants 
for  such  employees.  The  legislation  also  au- 
thorizes compensation  for  personal  assist- 
ants for  advisory  committee  members,  staffs, 
and  consultants. 

Under  existing  law  agencies  are  authorized 
to  employ  or  assign  employees  as  readers  for 
the  blind  and  Interpreters  for  the  deaf.  How- 
ever. Congress  has  not  enacted  legislation 
that  provides  for  similar  assistance  for  other 
handicapped  employees  As  a  result,  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
has  ruled  {B-188710)  that  agencies  may  not 
authorize  reimbursement  of  compensation 
for  attendants  of  handicapped  employees. 

This  legislation  would  end  a  system  of 
treating  the  needs  of  handicapped  employees 
differently  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
handicap.  This  legislation  would  provide  for 
Government-wide  authorization  for  the  em- 
ployment of  personal  assistants  for  all  handi- 
capped employees  requiring  such  assistants. 
The  bill  also  provides  authorization  for  per- 
sonal assistants  to  be  paid  from  Government 
funds  for  services  provided  to  a  handicapped 
employee  in  travel  status. 

This  legislation  Is  consistent  with  a  large 
body  of  legislation  designed  to  provide  equal 
employment  opportunities  to  all.  including 
disabled  individuals. 

Passage  of  this  bill  will  provide  the  Gov- 
ernment with  several  benefits.  First,  It  will 
permit  the  effective  utilization  of  the  serv- 
ices and  talents  of  all  employees,  not  Just 
those  without  physical  handicaps.  Second.  It 
will  continue  to  demonstrate  the  Govern- 
ment's role  as  a  model  employer  of  the  phys- 
ically handicapped.  Third,  the  provisions  of 
this  bin  will  provide  an  additional  Incentive 
for  handicapped  Individuals  to  contribute 
actively  to  society  and  to  provide  their  own 
economic  support. • 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2738.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Snug 
Harbor  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

SNUG  HARBOR  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  submit  legislation  that  creates  a 
wildlife  refuge  at  Sailors  Snug  Harbor  on 
Staten  Island,  N.Y.  New  York  City  pur- 
chased this  unique  area  in  the  early 
seventies,  and  for  the  last  4  years  it  has 
served  as  an  invaluable  environmental, 
educational,  and  cultural  center  for  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area. 

The  proposed  Snug  Harbor  Wildlife 
Refuge  would  include  80  acres  of  land, 
di'vided  among  grasslands,  woodlands, 
marsh,  pasture,  lake,  and  existing  con- 
struction. It  is  notable  for  its  concentra- 
tion of  gray  squirrels,  rabbits,  and  rac- 
coons, and  for  its  brilliant  bird  popula- 
tions, including  egrets,  herons,  pheas- 
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ants,  mourning  doves,  and  a  variety  of 
ducks.  Many  rare  plant  species  are  pres- 
ent in  the  area  in  addition  to  its  beauti- 
ful woods  of  maple  and  cherry.  The  sea- 
men who  inhabited  Snug  Harbor  m  the 
past  would  customarily  return  from  their 
journeys  with  exotic  plant  varieties, 
which  can  now  be  found  there  in  the 
wild.  In  addition  to  the  plants  and  wild- 
life, the  site  includes  several  structures 
of  national  significance  and  is  already 
recognized  as  a  national  historical  dis- 
trict and  a  State  landmark.  In  all,  it  is 
a  truly  lovely  site  well  worthy  of  Fed- 
eral interest,  protection,  and  funding. 

The  bill  that  I  am  proposing  today 
would  enable  New  York  State  to  donate 
this  unique  property  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  preserved  and  protected 
as  a  national  wildlife  refuge.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  would  be  responsible 
for  routine  operation  and  maintenance 
expenses  for  the  refuge  including  neces- 
sary technical  assistance.  Administration 
and  policymaking  responsibility  would 
not  change  hands,  but  would  remain 
with  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center. 
Inc..  an  organization  under  permit  from 
the  city  of  New  York  to  maintain  the 
Harbor  for  public  use.  In  addition,  the 
responsibility,  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
necessary  repairs  of  the  buildings  in  the 
area  would  remain  local,  to  be  coor- 
dinated by  the  cultural  board  with  as- 
sistance from  the  State,  city,  and  for 
other  organizations;  Federal  money  is 
expressly  not  intended  for  these 
expenses. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  this 
measure  is  sponsored  by  my  colleague. 
Representative  John  Murphy,  of  New 
York,  whose  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  reported  this  bill 
favorably.  The  full  House  action  ap- 
proved this  measure  just  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

S.  2738 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  if — 

(1)  the  property  known  as  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor,  consisting  of  approximately  eighty 
acres  and  located  In  the  city  of  New  York.  Is 
donated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  by  the  city  of  New  York;  and 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center.  Incor- 
porated, enter  into  mutually  satisfactory  co- 
operative agreements  of  the  kind  described 
In  Section  3; 

the  Secretary  shall  designate  Sailors'  Snug 
Harbor  as  the  Snug  Harbor  National  'Wildlife 
Refuge  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act 
as  the  "refuge"). 

Sec.  2.  Except  as  may  be  provided  for  in 
cooperative  agreements  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the 
refuge  shall  be  administered  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  of  1966. 
The  Secretary  may  utilize  such  additional 
statutory  authority  as  may  be  available  to 
him  for  the  conservation  and  development 
of  wildlife  and  natural  resources,  the  devel- 
opment of  outdoor  recreation  opportunities, 
and  interpretive  education  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  and  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  Snug  Harbor  Cultural  Center. 
Incorporated,  shall  endeavor  to  enter  Into 
cooperative  agreements  regarding  the  re- 
spective functions  each  such  party  will  un- 
dertake with  respect  to  the  refuge;  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  protection  of.  and  the  provision  of  'ech- 
nlcal  assistance  with  respect  to.  the  refuge, 
as  well  as  for  costs  Incurred  In  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  refuge. 

Sec.  4.  For  purposes  of  section  401  of  the 
Act  of  June  15.  1935  (commonly  known  as 
the  "Refuge  Revenue  Sharing  Act  "),  the  ref- 
uge may  not  be  considered  to  be.  nor  treated 
as.  a  fee  area  within  the  meaning  of  the 
subsection  (g)  (2)  of  such  section  401. 

Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Act  may  be  con- 
strued as  affecting  In  any  manner,  or  to  any 
extent,  the  eligibility  (as  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  of  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Snug  Har- 
bor Cultural  Center,  Incorporated,  or  the 
State  of  New  York,  under  any  Federal  law 
for  funds  or  other  assistance  for  use  In  the 
restoration  or  preservation  of  historic  build- 
ings, or  In  the  carrying  out  of  developmental 
and  recreational  projects  and  programs,  with- 
in the  area  Included  in  the  refuge. 

Sec.  6.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
not  to  exceed  $1,750,000  for  purposes  of  car- 
rying out  this  Act  during  the  period  cover- 
ing fiscal  years  1981.  1982.  and  1983:  except 
that  no  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  section  may  be  expended  for 
the  restoration  or  preservation  of  any  build- 
ing within  the  refuge. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2740.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  which  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
industrial  development  bonds. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  refund- 
ing amendment  to  section  103(b)  is  de- 
signed to  allow  the  port  authority  of  the 
city  of  St.  Paul  to  advance  refund 
prior  issues  of  revenue  bonds.  Such  re- 
fundings  will  relieve  the  port  authority 
of  restrictive  covenants,  improve  its  cash 
flow,  and  thus  strengthen  the  port 
authority's  ability  to  finance  future 
projects. 

Port  authority  revenue  bonds  are 
unique  because,  unlike  typical  industrial 
revenue  bonds,  port  authority  revenue 
bonds  are  secured  by  a  pledge  of  almost 
all  of  the  port  authority's  revenues  de- 
rived from  facilities  owned  by  the  port 
authority  but  leased  to  private  compa- 
nies. This  "pooled  security"  has  allowed 
the  port  authority  to  finance  many  proj- 
ects which  would  not  attract  private  fi- 
nancing standing  alone.  To  market  the 
bonds,  however,  the  port  authority  had 
to  enter  into  many  restrictive  covenants 
which  have  impacted  on  the  entire  op- 
eration of  the  port  authority  and  its  abil- 
ity to  issue  bonds  in  the  future. 

The  problem  is  that  refunding  the 
prior  issues  is  the  only  practical  remedy 
the  port  authority  has  of  relieving  Itself 
of  restrictive  covenants  no  longer  re- 
quired by  existing  market  conditions. 
This  remedy,  however,  is  not  available 
to  the  port  authority  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  Interest  on  such  refimdlng  bonds 
would  not  be  exempt  from  Federal  in- 
come taxation  under  the  existing  provi- 


sions of  section  103(b>  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  The  proposed  bill  solves 
that  problem. 

The  proposed  refunding  amendment 
to  section  103(B)  allows  the  port  au- 
thority to  improve  its  cash  flow  by  re- 
quiring that  any  debt  service  savings 
gained  by  the  refunding  accrue  for  the 
benefit  of  the  port  authority  rather  than 
be  passed  on  to  the  private  compinies 
using  the  facilities  financed  by  the  bonds 
being  refunded.  This  requirement  fur- 
ther enhances  the  ability  of  the  port  au- 
thority to  finance  future  bonds  issues 
backed  by  a  pledge  of  revenues  derived 
from  port  authority  facilities. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
refunding  amendment  solves  a  problem 
which  is  essentially  unique  to  the  port 
authority  of  St.  Paul,  and  because  of  the 
narrow  scope  of  the  amendment,  would 
not  impact  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  2740 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  Chapter  1  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
items  specifically  excluded  from  gross  in- 
come) is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
103(b)(8)  as  section  103(b)(9)  and  by  In- 
serting after  103(b)(7)  the  following  new 
section : 

"(8)   Advance  refund  of  qualified  Issues. — 
(A)     In     GENERAL. — Paragraph     (1)     shall 
not  apply  to  a  refunding  issue  if — 

(I)  the  refunding  issue  is  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  substantial  revenues  of  the  Issuer 
derived  from  20  or  more  facilities  operated  or 
leased  by  the  Issuer. 

(II)  the  Issuer  of  such  refunding  Issue  U 
a  political  subdivision  engaged  primarily  In 
promoting  economic  development. 

(HI)  the  issuer  of  such  refunding  Issue  was 
created  under  State  law  at  least  20  years 
prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  refunding 
bonds  for  the  express  purpose  of  promoting 
economic  development,  and 

(Iv)  any  debt  service  savings  derived  from 
the  refunding  may  be  used  only  for  the 
proper  corporate  purposes  of  the  issuer  and 
shall  not  be  used  to  reduce  any  existing  ob- 
ligations of  any  person  who  Is  not  an  exempt 
person  (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(3))." 


By  Mr  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  2741.  A  bill  to  designate  national 
forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado  as 
units  of  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  E^nergy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

COLORADO  WILDERNESS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  President. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  a  leader  of 
America's  conservation  movement,  de- 
clared in  1905  that  his  goal  was  not  to 
"lock  up"  the  forests,  but  to  "consider 
how  best  to  combine  use  with 
preservation." 

The  Colorado  Wilderness  bill  which  I 
am  Introducing  today  fulfills  these  sen- 
sible criteria. 

After  carefully  weighing  the  recom- 
mendations and  concerns  of  several  hun- 
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dred  knowledgeable  Colorado  individuals 
and  organizations,  I  propose  to  designate 


mittee,  and  former  Colorado  Governor 
John  Vanderhoof. 


eludes  portions  of  proposed  wilderness 
areas   where   exploration  is  in   an   ad- 
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I   recognize   that    10    sawmills    were     tee  and  other  Senators  with  the  expec- 

.  .  .  _  ...  «  ...  1,.       ii,._i_;ii_i 1 .JW>, 


orado.    comprising    approximately    1,228.000 
acrpF  and  as  eenerallv  denlcted  on  mans  an- 
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dred  knowledgeable  Colorado  individuals 
and  organizations,  I  propose  to  designate 
an  additional  1.228  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness for  our  State.  This  acreage,  along 
with  1.25  million  acres  of  existing  wilder- 
ness, will  permit  future  generations  to 
visit  natural  areas  of  breathtaking 
beauty  and  variety.  Such  areas  will  en- 
rich our  national  life  and  hold  the  prom- 
ise of  what  one  of  my  colleagues  termed 
"a  great  refreshment  of  the  spirit." 

In  some  respects,  my  bill  is  similar  to 
legislation  already  adopted  by  the  House 
and  to  legislation  introduced  by  Senator 
Hart.  But  in  a  number  of  signiJRcant  re- 
spects, my  bill  comes  much  closer  to  pro- 
viding for  both  use  and  preservation  of 
public  lands,  as  Teddy  Roosevelt 
recommended. 

I  have  prepared  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  wilderness  £ind  nonwildemess  values 
which  I  have  taken  into  account  in  this 
legislation,  including  specific  reasons 
why  some  areas  designated  in  other  bills 
are  excluded  in  my  bill  and,  in  tura.  why 
other  areas  have  been  included. 

The  section-by-section  analysis  also 
discusses  nonboundary  issues  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  even  more  crucial. 

However.  I  can  briefly  point  out  some 
of  the  main  differences  between  my  bill 
and  other  pending  Colorado  wilderness 
legislation : 

RELIASE    LANGUAGE 

Each  of  the  pending  bills  designates 
certain  areas  to  become  statutory  wil- 
derness areas.  But  my  bill  clearly  spells 
out  what  wiU  become  of  the  more  than 
4.8  million  acres  of  Colorado  land  which 
were  studied  but  not  designated. 

There  is  general  agreement — unani- 
mous agreement  among  the  affected 
members  of  the  Colorado  congressional 
delegation — that  the  lands  not  desig- 
nated should  be  released;  that  is.  re- 
turned to  multiple-use  management. 

Some  people  have  the  mistaken  idea 
that  "release"  means  ending  Federal 
protection  of  the  afTected  lands.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  Multi- 
ple-use management  permits  a  broader 
range  of  uses — such  as  timbering,  min- 
ing, recreation,  et  cetera — under  Federal 
supervision.  But  all  the  regular  Federal. 
State,  and  local  environmental  laws  and 
standards  continue  in  effect. 

In  any  event,  the  general — I  stress  not 
unanimous — agreement  about  the  need 
for  release  does  not  include  agreement 
about  how  to  accomplish  this  policy. 

The  obvious  way  to  do  so  is  to  include 
release  language  in  the  wilderness  bill 
itself.  I  am  supported  in  this  recom- 
mendation by  leading  Colorado  organi- 
zations, including  Colorado  Resource 
Consortium,  Club  Twenty  (an  organiza- 
tion of  Western  Colorado  counties). 
Colorado  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industrv.  Colorado  Farm  Bureau.  Na- 
tional Forest  Products  Association.  Out- 
doors Unlimited,  Inc..  Colorado  Four 
Wheel  Drive  Clubs.  Colorado  Mining 
Association.  Rocky  Mountain  Oil  &  Gas 
Association,  various  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  municipahties  and  individual 
county  governments;  also  by  many  of 
our  State's  most  distinguished  individual 
citizens.  Including  such  knowledgeable 
experts  as  Wayne  Aspinall,  former 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 


mittee, and  former  Colorado  Governor 
John  Vanderhoof. 

Why  are  so  many  of  Colorado's 
leaders  supporting  statutory  release 
language? 

For  one  simple  reason: 

Without  statutory  release,  millions  of 
Colorado  acres  may  be  left  in  limbo — 
not  really  a  part  of  our  wilderness  areas, 
but  not  fully  available  for  multiple  use 
without  the  possibility  of  endless  hag- 
gling with  administrators  and/or  the 
courts. 

Opponents  of  statutory  release  make 
two  arguments: 

First,  they  say  statutory  release  is 
unnecessary.  They  contend  that  direc- 
tion in  the  committee  report  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Unfortunately,  however,  com- 
mittee report  language  really  leaves  the 
final  decision  to  administrators  for 
whom  a  committee  report  is.  at  best, 
only  advisory.  Leaving  such  an  impor- 
tant decision  up  in  the  air  hardly  seems 
responsible. 

Recent  court  decisions  would  suggest 
that  to  do  so  would,  indeed,  be  fool- 
hardy. Two  legal  decisions,  handed  down 
since  the  House  adopted  its  version  of 
wilderness  legislation,  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  legal  ability  of  the 
administration  to  restore  undesignated 
lands  to  multiple  use  even  if  Congress 
were  willing  to  trust  the  discretion  of 
administrators. 

There  is  another  argument  that  op- 
ponents of  statutory  release  keep  bring- 
ing up.  They  say  that  whatever  the 
merits,  statutory  release  will  not  be 
approved  by  the  House.  I  have  been 
bluntly  warned  that  powerful  and  in- 
transigent Representatives  will  kill  the 
bill  if  release  language  is  included. 

Maybe  so. 

I  doubt  it. 

The  tradition  of  deferring  to  Senators 
and  Representatives  when  the  vital  in- 
terests of  their  State  are  threatened  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  customs  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  convinced  that  a  united 
Colorado  delegation  would  prevail  on 
this  issue.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
united. 

Even  so.  I  will  not  give  up  on  an  issue 
of  such  immense  importance  to  Colorado 
without  making  an  all  out  effort.  I  will 
ask  Senators  to  help  me  include  release 
language  in  the  bill  so  that  it  can  be 
taken  to  conference  with  the  House.  If 
the  Senate  fails  to  do  so,  there  will  not 
even  be  anv  basis  for  discussion  of  this 
vital  issue  in  the  conference  committee, 
not  even  any  basis  for  a  compromise. 

MlfTERALS 

The  vast  majority  of  the  Colorado 
RARE  II  areas  'especially  those  proposed 
for  wilderness*  are  located  in  the  Colo- 
rado Mineral  Belt,  have  a  long  history 
of  mineral  production  and  have  high  to 
extremely  high  potential  for  coal,  ura- 
nium and  metals:  many  also  have  ex- 
tremely high  oil  and  gas  and/or  geo- 
thermal  potential.  Obviously,  it  is  im- 
possible to  exclude  all  areas  which  have 
high  mineral  potential,  for  this  would 
result  in  elimination  of  most  RARE  II 
areas  from  possible  wilderness  designa- 
tion. 

Therefore,  my  proposal  addresses  the 
mineral  issue  in  two  ways.  First,  it  ex- 


cludes portions  of  proposed  wilderness 
areas  where  exploration  is  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  and  has  actually  identified 
the  presence  of  an  ore  body  or  focused 
on  a  specific  unit  that  has  obviously  far 
higher  mineral  value.  Then,  since  over 
75  percent  of  the  designated  wilderness 
areas  in  Colorado  lie  within  the  Colorado 
Mineral  Belt  and  since  over  30  percent 
of  the  mineral  belt  will  be  wilderness  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  current  legislation, 
my  bill  also  extends  the  1984  mineral  ex- 
ploration deadline  provided  in  the  Wil- 
derness Act  of  1964. 

GRAZING 

My  bill  also  tries  to  balance  boundary 
adjustments  versus  statutory  language 
in  the  treatment  of  grazing.  Rather  than 
exclude  all  grazing  allotments  from  wil- 
derness I  which  some  have  argued  is  es- 
sential to  protect  ranchers'  needs  for 
occasional  vehicle  access,  occasional  use 
of  mechanized  equipment  and  freedom 
from  sometimes  arbitrary  policy  enforce- 
ment) I  recommend  both  minor  bound- 
ary modifications  and  statutory  lan- 
guage to  insure  reasonable  access. 

Testimony  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee and  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee underscores  the  failure  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  follow  repeated  direction 
of  committee  reports  and  the  resulting 
need  for  statutory  language  'a  point  pro- 
ponents of  committee  report  release  lan- 
guage might  well  consider^ . 

FTRE.     DISEASE    AND     INSECT     CONTROL 

My  bill  directs  the  Forest  Service  and 
National  Park  Service  to  review  their 
present  policy  of  leaving  largely  un- 
checked forest  fires  and  outbreaks  of 
disease  and  insects  in  wilderness  areas. 
For  reasons  discussed  more  fullv  else- 
where, this  policy  is  seriously  questioned 
for  its  effect  on  the  wilderness  areas.  In 
addition,  such  outbreaks  are  not  always 
confined  to  Federal  property  and  fre- 
quently threaten  adjacent  private  land. 
For  example,  a  fire  was  permitted  to  burn 
for  several  weeks  in  Rocky  Mountain 
Park  a  few  years  ago.  Suddenly  the  wind 
changed,  fanned  the  flames  and  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Allenspark.  nearby,  was  seri- 
ously threatened.  At  the  very  least,  such 
a  policy  ought  to  be  reconsidered. 

rtMBEK 

In  some  areas,  my  bill  proposes  wilder- 
ness despite  high  timber  value  Viewed 
in  isolation,  such  decisions  might  seem 
arbitrary.  However,  other  factors  must 
be  considered  as  bearing  on  each  deci- 
sion. 

In  some  cases,  the  wilderness  values 
might  be  judged  to  be  significantly 
higher.  In  others,  the  timber  industry 
may  have  felt  that  certain  areas  are  far 
more  important  than  others,  and  bound- 
ary modifications  in  other  proposed  wil- 
derness areas  in  the  same  geographical 
vicinity  are  made  to  insure  that  adequate 
timber  supplies  will  be  available,  so  that 
sawmills  will  not  have  to  lay  off  workers 
or  close.  Moreover,  my  proposal  statu- 
torily releases  nondesignated  RARE  EC 
study  areas  to  the  normal  land  manage- 
ment planning  process  and  thus  provides 
a  greater  degree  of  business  certainty 
and  a  greater  ability  to  plan  long-term 
timber  sale  contracts  than  was  possible 
during  RARE  n  or  would  be  possible  in 
the  absence  of  release  language. 
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I  recognize  that  10  sawmills  were 
closed  and  hundreds  of  sawmill  employ- 
ees were  laid  off  during  the  last  few 
years,  primarily  because  so  much  na- 
tional forest  land  was  involved  in  RARE 
II  and  was  therefore  unavailable  to  keep 
the  State's  sawmills  operating.  Compa- 
nies have  had  to  compete  for  a  smaller 
timber  base  or  go  such  long  distances 
for  timber  supplies  that  their  operations 
became  uneconomical.  An  important  part 
of  an  essentially  diversified  local  econ- 
omy is  removed  when  this  happens;  jobs 
and  productive  capacity  are  lost;  the 
Nation  has  been  forced  to  turn  to  im- 
ports for  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's 
softwood  production;  and,  consumer 
prices  for  lumber  have  skyrocketed. 

BUFFER   ZONES 

Several  Coloradans  have  expressed  a 
concern  that  the  Forest  Service  and 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  may  be 
applying  a  policy,  also  suggested  by  at 
least  one  Federal  court  case,  that  certain 
facilities  or  activities  carmot  be  per- 
mitted near  a  designated  wilderness 
area,  for  fear  the  facility  or  activity  can 
be  seen  or  heard  from  within  the  wilder- 
ness. Such  policies,  of  course  create  a 
"protective  perimeter"  or  "buffer  zone" 
around  each  wilderness  area  and,  in  ef- 
fect, lead  to  the  creation  of  a  much 
larger  de  facto  wilderness  system.  My 
bill  repudiates  this  "sights  and  sound 
doctrine." 

BOUNDARY   DIFFERENCES 

In  total  acreage,  my  bill  closely  paral- 
lels the  House;  however,  I  am  recom- 
mending two  wilderness  areas  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  and  have  pro- 
posed reductions  in  several  of  the  House 
areas.  In  many  cases,  these  minor 
boundary  changes  are  the  result  of  hav- 
ing later  and  better  information  about 
the  existence  of  roads,  mining  activity, 
water  development,  etc. 

I  am  indebted  to  my  staff  for  a  thor- 
ough and  painstaking  evaluation  of  liter- 
ally thousands  of  pages  of  testimony, 
maps,  letters,  and  other  information  and 
for  their  faithfulness  in  accommodating 
existing  nonconforming  uses  wherever 
possible  in  recommending  designation  of 
wilderness  areas. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  individuals 
and  interest  groups  who  have  been  ex- 
traordinarily generous  with  their  coun- 
sel and  advice.  Although  there  has  been 
much  emotion  in  the  drawn  out  consid- 
eration of  RARE  II,  I  am  impressed  by 
the  diligence  and  scholarship  of  pres- 
ervationists, ranchers,  business  firms, 
community  groups  and  others  who  have 
given  me  the  benefit  of  their  advice. 

RECOMMENDED   PROCEDURE 

I  did  not  originally  intend  to  introduce 
a  separate  wilderness  bill.  I  had  hoped. 


tee  and  other  Senators  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  bill  already  passed  by 
the  House  will  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
amendments. 

I  trust  my  colleagues  will  see  the  wis- 
dom of  the  amendments  which  I  propose 
and  that  the  House  bill  can  be  suitably 
amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  a  table  entitled  "Colorado  RARE  n. 
Summary  of  Wilderness  Proposals,"  an 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  other  descriptive 
material  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Colorado  National 
Forest  Wilderness  Act  of  1980." 

CONGRESSIONAL    FINDINGS    AND   INTENT 

Sec,  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

( 1 )  many  areas  of  undeveloped  public 
lands  In  Colorado  possess  outstanding  nat- 
ural Characteristics  giving  them  high  values 
as  wilderness  and  will,  if  properly  preserved. 
contribute  as  an  enduring  resource  of  wil- 
derness for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people; 

(2)  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  In  Colorado  have  identified  those 
areas  which,  on  the  basis  of  their  landform, 
ecosystem,  associated  wildlife  and  location, 
will  help  to  fulfill  the  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem's share  of  a  quality  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System:  and 

|3|  review  and  evaluation  of  roadless  and 
undeveloped  lands  in  the  National  Forest 
System  in  Colorado  have  also  Identified  those 
areas  which  possess  outstanding  energy, 
mineral,  timber,  grazing,  recreation  and 
other  values  and  which  should  l>e  available 
for  multiple  uses  other  than  wilderness 

(b)   The  purposes  of  the  Act  are  to — 

(1)  designate  certain  National  Forest  Sys- 
tem lands  In  Colorado  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  in 
order  to  promote,  perpetuate  and  preserve 
the  wilderness  character  of  the  land,  protect 
watersheds  and  wildlife  habitat,  preserve 
scenic  and  historic  resources  and  promote 
scientific  research,  primitive  recreation,  soli- 
tude, physical  and  mental  challenge,  and 
Inspiration  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can people,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  pos- 
sible in  the  absence  of  wilderness  designa- 
tion; 

(2)  Insure  that  certain  other  National 
Forest  Syst«m  lands  in  Colorado  be  promptly 
available  for  nonwildemess  uses  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  campground  and  other 
recreation  site  development,  timber  harvest- 
ing, intensive  range  management,  energy  and 
mineral  exploration  and  production,  and 
watershed  and  vegetation  manipulation,  in 
accordance  with  the  general  land  use  and 
environmental  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  State  of  Colorado;  and 

(3 1  insure  that  wilderness  designation 
does  not  foreclose  to  the  people  of  Colorado 


eating,  developing  and  producing  any  crit- 
ically needed  resources  that  may  be  present 
in  lands  designated  as  wilderness  within  the 
State  of  Colorado,  in  a  timely  and  environ- 
mentally sound  manner. 


and  until  a  few  days  ago  expected,  that    *nd  the  united  states  opportunities  for  lo- 
the   entire   Colorado   delegation    would 
support  a  single  proposal.  Perhaps  this 
wUl  still  be  possible. 

However,  since  other  Members  are 
eager  to  proceed  with  their  own  bills 
and  unwilling  to  agree  to  satisfactory 
resolution  of  major  Issues,  I  am  con- 
strained now  to  Introduce  my  own  bill. 

However,  I  do  not  intend  to  push  for 
passage  of  my  bill.  I  have  introduced  it 
as  a  point  of  reference  for  the  commit- 
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WILDERNESS 

3.  (ai   In  furtherance  of  the  purposes 


of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and  in  accord 
with  the  Forest  and  Rangeland  Renewable 
Resources  Planning  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
by  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976.  the  following  lands  In  the  State  of  Col- 


orado, comprising  approximately  1.228.000 
acres  and  as  generally  depicted  on  maps  ap- 
propriately referenced  dated  May  1980.  are 
hereby  designated  as  wilderness  and.  there- 
fore, as  additions  to  the  National  Wllderneas 
Preservation  System — 

( 1 )  Certain  lands  in  the  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Forest,  comprising  approximately  9.400 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Cache  La  Poudre  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal," dated  May  1980,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Cache  La  Poudre  Wilderness 
Area:  Provided.  That  this  Act  shall  not  af- 
fect in  any  way  any  existing  right,  any  exist- 
ing conditional  right,  or  any  existing  claim 
of  right  or  conditional  right,  to  the  use  of 
water  by  the  Cities  of  Greeley  and  Fort  Col- 
lins for  the  Gray  Mountain-Idylwilde  Water 
Development  Project,  nor  shall  It  alTect  In 
any  way  the  construction,  operation,  main- 
tenance or  repair  of  such  Project; 

(2i  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison,  San 
Isabel,  and  White  River  National  Foresu 
comprising  approximately  154  000  acres,  as 
generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Col- 
legiate Mountains  Wilderness  Prof>osal." 
dated  May  1980.  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Collegiate  Mountains  Wilderness  Area: 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Roosevelt  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  59.600 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Comanche  Peak  Wilderness  FYopoeal," 
dated  May  1980.  which  shall  be  known  as 
the  Comanche  Peak  Wilderness  Area :  Pro- 
vided.  That  this  Act  shall  not  affect  In  any 
way  any  existing  right,  any  existing  condi- 
tional right,  or  any  existing  claim  of  right  or 
conditional  right,  to  the  use  of  water  by  the 
Cities  of  Greeley  and  Fort  Collins  for  the 
Gray  Mountain-Idylwilde  Water  Develop- 
ment Project,  nor  shall  it  affect  In  any  way 
the  construction,  operation,  maintenance  or 
repair  of  such  Project; 

(4)  certain  lands  in  the  White  River  Na- 
tional Forest,  comprising  approximately  97,- 
000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  en  a  map 
entitled  "Holy  Cross  Wilderness  Proposal," 
dated  May  1980,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Holy  Cross  Wilderness  Area-  Provided.  That 
no  right,  or  right  of  claim  of  right,  to  the 
diversion  and  use  of  existing  ccnditlonal 
water  rights  for  the  Homestake  Water  Devel- 
opment project  by  the  cities  of  Aurora  and 
Colorado  Springs,  shall  be  prejudiced,  ex- 
panded, diminished,  altered,  or  affected  by 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  expand,  abate,  Impair,  Impede  or 
Interfere  with  the  construction,  maintenance 
or  repair  of  said  project,  nor  the  operation 
thereof,  or  any  exchange  or  modification  of 
the  same  agreed  to  by  the  cities  and  the 
United  States,  acting  through  any  appropri- 
ate agency   thereof; 

(5)  certain  lands  In  the  Gunnison  and  Rio 
Grande  National  Forests,  comprising  approxi- 
mately 60.000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "La  Garita  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions— Proposal,"  dated  May  1980,  which  are 
Incorporated  In  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
La  Garita  Wilderness  Area,  as  designated  by 
Public   Law    88-577; 

(6)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  and 
Uncompahgre  National  Forests,  comprising 
approximately  38,000  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Lizard  Head  Wil- 
derness Proposal."  dated  May  1980.  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Lizard  Head  Wilder- 
ness Area: 

(7)  certain  lands  in  the  Pike  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  71.000 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Lost  Creek  Wilderness  Propoaal." 
dated  May  1980.  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Lost  Creek  Wilderness  Area:  Proi'ided.  TbaX 
this  Act  shall  not  affect  In  any  way  any  exist- 
ing right,  any  existing  conditional  right,  or 
any  existing  claim  of  right  or  conditional 
right,  to  the  use  of  water  by  the  Denver 
Water  Board  for  future  w^ater  development 
projects,  nor  shall  it  affect  in  any  way  the 
construction,  operation,  maintenance  or  re- 
pair of  such  project; 
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(8)  certain  lands  In  the  Gunnison  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  comprising  ap- 
proximately   85.000    acres,    as   generally    de- 


(19)  certain  lands  in  the  Uncompahgre  (b(  Nothing  In  the  land  management  plan- 
National  Forest,  comprising  approximately  nlng  process  required  by  section  6  of  the  Na- 
96.000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map     tional   Forest   Manaeement   Act  of   l97fi    iifl 
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such  that  their  use  would  not  Impose  un- 
reasonable additional  costs  on  grazing  per- 


intent  of  Congress  regarding  forest  fire,  dls-     tlve  perimeters"   or   "buffer   zones"   around 
ease  and  Inspect  control,  as  such  Intent  Is     each    wilderness   area.   The    fact    that    non- 
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(8)  certain  lands  In  the  Gunnison  and 
White  River  National  Forests,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 85.000  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Maroon  Bells- 
Snowmass  Wilderness  Additions — Proposals," 
dated  May  1980,  which  are  Incorporated  In 
and  shall  be  part  of  the  Maroon  Bells-Snow- 
mass  Wilderness  Area,  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577; 

(9)  eerUln  lands  In  the  Pike  National  For- 
est, comprising  approximately  74,000  acres, 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  entitled 
"Mount  Evans  Wilderness  Proposal,"  dated 
May  1980,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Mount 
Evans  Wilderness  Area; 

(10)  certain  lands  In  the  San  Isabel  Na- 
tional Forest,  comprising  approximately  26,- 
000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Hunter-Prylngpan  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions— Proposal,"  dated  May  1980,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Mount  Massive  Wilderness 
Area: 

(11)  certain  lands  in  the  Oncompahgre 
National  Forest,  comprising  approximately 
16.200  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Mount  Sneffels  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal." dated  May  1980.  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Mount  Sneffels  Wilderness  Area: 

(12)  certain  lands  in  the  Routt  National 
Forest,  comprising  approximately  42.500 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Mount  Zlrkel  Wilderness  Additions — 
Proposal."  dated  May  1980.  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  Mount  Zlrkel  Wilderness  Area; 
Provided,  That  this  Act  shall  not  affect  in 
any  way  any  existing  right,  arjy  existing  con- 
ditional right,  or  any  existing  claim  of  right 
or  conditional  right,  to  the  use  of  water  bv 
the  City  of  Steamboat  Springs  for  future 
water  development  projects,  nor  shall  it  af- 
fect In  any  way  the  construction,  operation, 
maintenance  or  repair  of  such  project; 

(13)  certain  lands  in  the  Roosevelt  Na- 
tional Forest,  comprising  approximately  9,900 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "Neota  Wilderness  Proposal,"  dated 
May  1980,  which  shall  be  known  as  the  Neota 
Wilderness  Area: 

(14)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapahoe  Na- 
tional Forest,  comprising  approximately 
10,000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Never  Summer  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal." dated  May  1980.  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Never  Summer  Wilderness  Area; 

(15)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  and 
White  River  National  F\3rest,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 61,100  acres,  as  generally  de- 
picted on  a  map  entitled  "Raggeds  Wilder- 
ness Proposal,"  dated  May  1980,  which  shall 
be  known  as  the  Raegeds  Wilderness  Area; 

(16)  certain  lands  in  the  Roosevelt  and 
Routt  National  Forests,  comprising  approxi- 
mately 48.900  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on 
a  map  entitled  "Rawah  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions— Proposal."  dated  May  1980,  which  are 
Incorporated  In  and  shall  be  a  part  of  the 
Rawah  Wilderness  Area,  as  designated  by 
Public  Law  88-577:  Provided.  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  permit  motorized  access  and  the 
use  of  motorized  equipment  used  for  the 
periodic  malntenaince  and  repair  of  the  Mc- 
Gulre   Water   Transmission  Line   ditch; 

(17)  certain  lands  in  the  San  Juan  Na- 
tional Forest,  comor'slng  approximately  75- 
000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "South  San  Juan  Wilderness  Pro- 
posal," dat«d  Mav  1980,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  South  San  Juan  Wilderness  Area; 

(18)  certain  lands  in  the  Arapahoe  Na- 
tional Forest,  comorlslng  approximately  9,500 
acres,  as  general) v  depicted  on  a  map  en- 
titled "St,  Louis  Peak  Wilderness  Proposal 
dated  May  1980:  Provided.  That  this  Act  shall 
not  affect  in  any  way  anv  existing  right,  any 
existing  conditional  rleht,  or  any  existing 
claim  of  right  or  conditional  right,  to  the  use 
of  water  by  the  City  of  Denver  for  the  Darllne 
Creek  portion  of  the  Williams  Pork  Water 
Diversion  Project,  or  the  Vasauez  Creek  Res- 
ervoir Prolect,  nor  ?hall  It  affect  it  any  way 
the  construction,  operation,  maintenance  or 
repair  of  such  Project; 


(19)  certain  lands  In  the  Uncompahgre 
National  Forest,  comprising  approximately 
96.000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Uncompahgre  Wilderness  Proposal," 
dated  May  1930,  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Uncompahgre  Wilderness  Area; 

(20)  certain  lands  In  the  Rio  Grande  and 
San  Juan  Natlontil  Forests,  comprising  ap- 
proximately 66,000  acres,  as  generally  de- 
pleted on  a  map  entitled  "Wemlnuche  Wil- 
derness Additions — Proposal,"  dated  May 
1980.  which  are  incorporated  In  and  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  Wemlnuche  Wilderness  Area, 
as  designated  by  Public  Law  93-632;  and 

(21)  certain  lands  in  the  Gunnison  Na- 
tional Forest,  comprising  aaproxlmately  119.- 
000  acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "West  Elk  Wilderness  Additions — 
Proposal,"  dated  May  1980,  which  are  Incor- 
porated in  and  shall  be  part  of  the  West  Elk 
Wilderness  Area,  as  designated  by  Public  Law 
88-577. 

(b)  The  previous  classification  of  the  Un- 
compahgre Primitive  Area  and  the  Wilson 
Mountains  Primitive  Area  are  repealed. 

SPECIAL    STUDY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  review 
Jointly  the  Wheeler  Geologic  Study  Area 
consisting  of  approximately  11,000  acres  in 
the  Gunnison  National  Forest,  as  generally 
depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Wheeler  Geo- 
logic Study  Area  Proposal,"  dated  May  1980, 
and  within  two  years  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  report  to  the 
President  and  to  Congress  their  recommenda- 
tions for  management  of  the  lands  In  such 
study  area. 

(b)  In  making  such  review  and  report, 
the  Secretaries  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  natural,  historical,  cultural. 
scenic,  economic,  educational,  scientific,  en- 
ergy, mineral  and  geological  values  of  the 
study  area: 

(2)  the  management  and  protection  of 
fragile  geologic  resources  within  the  area; 

(3)  possible  land  management  options  or 
designations,  including  national  park,  monu- 
ment or  national  recreation  area  designa- 
tion, addition  to  the  wilderness  system, 
special  administrative  designations,  and 
management  under  the  general  laws  and 
regulations  applicable  to  the  National  Forest 
System: 

(4)  the  effect  of  possible  land  management 
options  on  consumers,  national  security,  and 
national.  State  and  local  economies.  Includ- 
ing: timber  harvest,  tourism,  grazing,  energy, 
water,  mineral,  and  other  commercial  activi- 
ties: 

(5)  the  need  for  additional  mineral  ex- 
ploration in  such  area;  and 

(6)  the  suitability  and  desirability  of  per- 
manent or  temporary  road  or  other  mech- 
anized access  to  the  study  area. 

ALLOCATIOK  OF  NON-DESIGNATED  AREAS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  with  respect  to  lands  within 
the  National  Forest  System  In  Colorado 
which  have  been  studied  as  part  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture's  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  Program  (RARE  II)  and 
which  are  not  Identified  by  the  Secretary  for 
further  planning,  not  designated  as  wilder- 
ness by  section  3  of  this  Act,  or  not  Included 
in  the  special  study  area  by  section  4  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  Congress  does  not  intend  to  designate 
any  of  these  lands  for  inclusion  In  the  Na- 
tional Wilderness  Preservation  System; 

(2)  these  lands  shall  continue  to  be  avail- 
able for  uses  other  than  wilderness  under 
the  existing  Forest  Service  plans  applicable 
to  the  national  forest  within  which  such 
lands  are  located,  or  under  such  plans  as 
amended  or  hereafter  modified;   and 

(3)  no  department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  shall  study  these  lands  for  the  single 
purpose  of  determining  their  suitability  or 
non-sultablllty  for  inclusion  In  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System, 


(b)  Nothing  in  the  land  management  plan- 
ning process  required  by  section  6  of  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  (16 
use.  1604)  shall  be  deemed  to  preclude 
multiple  use  management  for  uses  other 
than  wilderness  on  any  land  subject  to  such 
planning  process. 

(c)  The  enactment  of  this  legislation  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  the  legal  and  factual  suf- 
ficiency of  the  environmental  impact  state- 
ment prepared  relative  to  RARE  II  with 
respect  to  National  Forest  System  lands  In 
the  State  of  Colorado  and  no  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  consider  questions  respecting 
the  sufficiency  of  such  statement  under  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969 
(42  use.  4321-61). 

EXTENSION     OF      MINERALS     DEADLINE 

Sec.  6.  In  order  that  the  nation's  needs  for 
energy,  metals  and  other  minerals  win  be 
met  in  a  timely  and  environmentally  sound 
manner — 

(a)  for  those  national  forest  lands  within 
the  State  of  Colorado  designated  as  wilder- 
ness on  or  before  December  31.  1979.  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  4(d)  (3 1  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964.  and  the  rights  granted  thereun- 
der, shall  remain  valid  and  in  force  until 
midnight.  December  31,  1993; 

lb)  for  those  national  forest  lands  within 
the  State  of  Colorado  designated  as  wilder- 
ness by  this  Act,  the  provisions  of  Section 
4(d)(3)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  and 
the  rights  granted  thereunder,  shall  remain 
valid  and  In  force  for  a  period  of  20  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  and 

(c)  for  all  national  forest  lands  under- 
going wilderness  study  in  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, Including  those  RARE  II  lands  allo- 
cated to  further  planning  by  Executive  Com- 
munication 1504,  Ninety-Sixth  Congress,  rea- 
sonable rights  of  access  shall  be  granted  for 
ground  and  air  equipment  customarily  used 
by  reasonable  and  prudent  operators  In  per- 
forming oil,  gas,  hardrock  and  other  mineral 
exploration,  development  and  production  ac- 
tivities. 

GKAZINO 

Sec.  7.  (a)  This  section  applies  to  all  areas 
designated  as  units  of  the  National  Wilder- 
ness Preservation  System  in  national  forests 
within  the  State  of  Colorado. 

(b)  There  shall  be  no  curtailments  of 
grazing  in  wilderness  areas  for  the  single 
reason  that  an  area  has  been  designated  as 
wilderness,  nor  shall  wilderness  designation 
be  used  as  a  rationale  for  phased  reduction  of 
grazing  uses. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  or  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964. 
where  grazing  of  livestock  is  permitted  under 
Section  4(d)(4)  of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1133(d)(4)).  the  Secretary  shall,  by 
reasonable  regulation — 

(1)  permit  the  occasional  use  of  motor 
vehicles  and  motorized  equipment  for  the 
purposes  of  responding  In  emergencies,  at- 
tending to  livestock  and  maintaining  facili- 
ties, where  such  uses  had  occurred  prior  to 
an  area's  designation  as  wilderness  or  were 
established  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  grazing  permittee,  en- 
tered Into  prior  to  the  area's  designation  as 
wilderness:  Provided,  That  prior  consent  of 
the  land  mana'^ement  agency  shall  not  be  re- 
quired in  cases  of  bona  fide  emergencies  in- 
volving humans  or  livestock;  and 

(2)  permit  tbe  retention,  maintenance, 
repair  and  reconstruction  of  structures,  in- 
stallations Improvements  and  other  facilities, 
where  such  facilities  were  established  prior 
to  an  area's  designation  as  wilderness  or  are 
established  by  an  agreement  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  grazing  permittee,  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  area's  designation  as 
wilderness. 

(d)  The  replacement  or  reconstruction  of 
deteriorated  facilities  or  Improvements  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  accomplished  using 
"natural  materials."  unless  the  material  and 
labor  costs  of   using   natural   materials  are 
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such  that  their  use  would  not  impose  un- 
reasonable additional  costs  on  grazing  per- 
mittees. 

ACCESS  TO    INHOLDtNGS 

Sec.  8.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  prescribe,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
such  access  to  non-federally  owned  lan^ 
within  the  boundaries  of  National  Forest 
System  wilderness  areas  in  Colorado  as  the 
Secretary  deems  adequate  to  secure  to  the 
owner  the  reasonable  use  and  enjoyment 
thereof:  Provided.  That  such  owner  shall 
comply  with  rules  and  regulations  applicable 
to  access  across  the  National  Forest  System. 

FIRE,    DISEASE    AND    INSECT    CONTROL 

Sec,  9.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
directed  to  review  all  policies,  practices,  and 
regulations  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
regarding  disease  or  insect  outbreaks,  forest 
fires,  "natural  burns,"  and  the  use  of  modern 
suppression  methods  and  equipment  in  na- 
tional forest  wilderness  areas,  to  insure  that: 

(a)  such  policies,  practices,  and  regula- 
tions fully  conform  with  and  implement  the 


intent  of  Congress  regarding  forest  fire,  dis- 
ease and  Inspect  control,  as  such  Intent  is 
expressed  in  the  Wilderness  Act  and  this 
Act:  and 

(b)  policies,  practices  and  regulations  are 
developed  that  will  allow  timely,  efficient 
fire  and  insect  control,  and  will  protect  ad- 
jacent Federal,  State  and  private  non-wil- 
derness lands  from  forest  fires  and  disease  or 
Insect  infestations. 

VALID    EXISTING    RIGHTS 

Sec.  10.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights. 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  of  1964  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness  areas, 
except  that,  with  respect  to  any  area  desig- 
nated by  this  Act.  any  reference  in  such  pro- 
visions to  the  effective  d.ite  of  the  Wilderness 
Act  of  1964  shall  be  deeemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

BUFFER  ZONES 

Sec.  11.  Congress  does  not  Intend  that 
designation  of  wilderness  areas  in  the  State 
of  Colorado  lead  to  the  creation  of  "protec- 

COLORADO  RARE  ll-SUMMARY  OF  WILDERNESS  PROPOSALS 
|AII  figures  are  in  acresl 


tive  perimeters"  or  "buffer  zones"  around 
each  wilderness  area.  The  fact  that  non- 
wilderness  activities  or  uses  can  be  seen  or 
heard  from  areas  within  the  wilderness  shall 
not.  of  Itself,  preclude  such  activities  or 
uses  up  to  the  boundary  of  the  wilderness 
area. 

MAPS 

Sec.  12.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  maps  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  each  wilderness  area  designated  by 
this  Act  shall  be  filed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  with  the  Committee  on  Energy 
ar.d  Natural  Resources.  United  States  Senate, 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  each  such  map  and  legal  descrip- 
tion shall  have  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if 
Included  in  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  correction  of  clerical  and  typographical 
errors  in  such  legal  descriptions  and  mar>s 
may  be  made  Each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  be  on  file  and  availabi*  for 
public  inspection  In  the  Office  of  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Area  name 


Admin- 
istration 


State  of 
Colorado 


House 


Hart       Armstrong 


Cache  la  Poudre 9.400  9.400  9  400  9  400 

Collegiate  Mountains 193,500  193,500  155.000  I93'500 

Comanche  Peak 74.000  74,000  59  500  73  100 

Holy  Cross 121.400  132.900  101.400  130600 

LaGanta 122,000  72,800  60.000  60000 

Lizard  Head 19.000  19.000  40  000  40  000 

Lost  Creek 71,000  71,000  0  71000 

Maroon  Bells 109,100  109,100  101.500  lOl'sOO 

Mount  Evans 74,000  74,000  71000  74' OOO 

Mount  Massive 26,700  26,700  26  000  26000 

Mount  Sneffels 16,200  16.200  16,200  16  200 

MountZirkeL 113.000  76,600  68  800  90  600 

Neota  Flattops 9,900  9,900  9,900  9  900 

Never  Summer  Mountains.. _  14,900  14,900  14,900  26  900 


9,400 

154,000 
59,  500 
97,000 
60.000 
38,000 
71,000 
85.000 
74.000 
26,000 
16.200 
42.500 
9,900 
10,000 


Area  name 


Admin- 
istration 


State  of 
Colorado 


House 


Halt      Anmtroni 


The  Ragge<lt 61, 100 

Rawah .  49  200 

South  San  Juans 134,000 

St.  Louis  Peak 13,300 

Uncompahgre 59,  SOO 

Wemlnuche 66  000 

West  Elk : 150,000 

Wilderness  total I,  507,  ZOO 

Fossil  Ridge  study 0 

Wheeler  geol  area 0 

Wilderness   +    wilder- 
ness study  total 1.507.200 


61,100 
49,200 

159,500 
13.300 
59,500 
66.000 

131.500 


67.000 
48.900 

130.000 
0 

100.000 
66.000 

130.000 


1,  440, 100 

57,000 

0 


1,271,500 

0 

11,000 


71.500 

61.100 

48.900 

4«.M 

157,500 

75.000 

13,300 

9.500 

100,000 

96.000 

66.000 

66.000 

133.500 

119.  OH 

1,513,400 

1,228,000 

(30,000) 

0 

(50,000) 

11,000 

1,497,100   I.2S9.000   I.S93.000  1,239.000 


Analysis  of  Provisions  in  Armstrong 
Wilderness  Bill 

Section  1.  Enactment  Clause  and  Title  of 

Act. 

This  is  a  part  of  all  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  2.  Statement  of  Congressional 
Findings  and  Intent. 

This  section  explains  the  purposes  of  the 
bill  and  how  Congress  has  attempted  to  bal- 
ance competing  interests  so  that  there  will 
be  less  confusion  when  questions  are  in- 
evitably raised  at  a  later  date  about  these 
decisions. 

Section  3.  Designation  of  Wlldernesss 
Area. 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  legisla- 
tion. This  section  lists  the  areas  to  be  desig- 
nated, notes  the  acreage  Involved,  and.  In 
several  cases,  includes  special  language  de- 
signed to  protect  water  and  water  project 
development  rights.  The  Individual  areas 
listed  In  this  section  are  covered  in  detail 
In  the  attached  area-by-area  description. 

Section  4.  Designation  of  Wheeler  Geologic 
Area  as  Special  Study  Area. 

The  designation  of  this  special  study  area 
Is  In  addition  to  the  Forest  Service's  own 
further  planning"  areas.  The  Wheeler  Geo- 
logic Study  Area  is  discussed  in  greater  de- 
tail in  the  analysis  of  proposed  additions  to 
the  La  Oarlta  Wilderness  Area. 

Section  5.  Release  of  Nondeslgnated  RARE 
II  Areas. 

ttIm?  ""'^'^P'n  'n  any  sound,  balanced  RARE 
ii  bin  Is  the  "release"  provision— the  section 
that  specifies  what  is  to  happen  to  the  lands 
that  were  studies  (and  perhaps  even  recom- 


mended) for  wilderness  designation  but  were 
not  de.slgnated  by  Congress. 

The  Armstrong  bill  Incorporates  the  re- 
lease provisions  from  the  Oregon  RARE  II 
bill,  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  Novem- 
ber 26.  1979.  This  spells  out  the  Intent  of 
Congress  for  nondeslgnated  lands:  (1)  those 
lands  shall  be  administered  for  multiple  uses 
under  the  normal  land  management  process; 
(2)  there  shall  not  be  a  RARE  III  single 
purpose  wilderness  study;  and  (3)  the  RARE 
II  environmental  Impact  statement  (EIS)  Is 
adequate  and  shall  not  be  reviewable  in  any 
federal  court  of  law. 

A  number  of  facts.  Including  several  recent 
court  decisions,  underscore  the  need  for 
statutory  release  language. 

In  California  v  Bergland.  a  federal  district 
court  Judge  held  that  a  separate  EIS  must  be 
prepared  for  each  individual  RARE  II  area 
before  the  area  can  be  returned  to  normal 
land  management  planning.  The  effect  of  this 
decision,  if  applied  to  Colorado  as  well,  would 
be  to  prolong  the  entire  RARE  II  process 
and  prevent  the  release  of  non-designated 
lands,  possibly  for  many  years. 

Release  language  is  clearly  needed  to  pre- 
vent lawsuits  like  the  one  in  California  But 
it  is  also  needed  to  provide  some  degree  of 
assurance  that  the  Administration  will  in 
fact  administer  as  nonwilderness  those  lands 
which  it  recommended  for  wilderness  but 
which  Congress  did  not  designate.  The  Issue 
is  too  Important  to  jjermlt  \is  to  simply 
trust  statements  that  this  Is  the  govern- 
ment's present  intent — particularly  when 
government  officials  last  year  said  they  In- 
tended to  manage  many  of  these  lands  to 


"preserve   their   wilderness   character,"  pro- 
hibiting most  nonwilderness  uses. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  dilemma 
can  be  adequately  handled  by  language  in 
the  committee  report  or  conference  report  to 
accompany  the  Colorado  bill  However,  such 
report  language  Is,  at  best,  only  advisory  In 
nature  and  simply  does  not  carry  the  same 
weight  as  a  clear  statement  in  law 

Another  recent  case.  National  Small  Ship- 
ments Traffic  Conference  Inc.  v.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  emphasizes  this  fact  In  this 
case,  a  three  Judge  panel  ruled  that  commit- 
tee report  language  was  not  sufficient,  par- 
ticularly where  the  report  language  may  con- 
filct  with  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 
The  court  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  future 
Congress  should  rely  less  on  report  language 
and  should  spell  out  Congressional  Intent  in 
the  law 

If  Congress  Intends  that  nondeslgnated 
lands  be  managed  under  the  general  multiple 
use  land  laws,  rather  than  under  single  pur- 
pose or  highly  restrictive  wilderness  policies. 
It  should  say  so.  Rather  than  leave  the  Issue 
in  doubt.  Congress  could  and  should  say  so. 
Rather  than  leave  the  Issue  In  doubt.  Con- 
could  and  should  enact  a  clear  statutory  di- 
rective by  putting  release  language  in  the 
bill. 

Some  individuals  have  steadfastly  opposed 
release  langusige  because,  they  claim,  release 
would  give  industry,  "carte  blanche  privi- 
leges" to  develop  as  It  sees  fit.  and  the  lands 
and  wildlife  would  be  "destroyed" 

However,  wilderness  designation  is  not  the 
only  method  available  to  "protect"  the  lands, 
wildlife  and  environment,  even  in  fragile 
areas.  Nonwilderness  or  multiple  use  man- 
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agement  does  not  mean  an  absence  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  environmental  laws,  reg- 


duce     electricity     from     light),     thermionic     fences  and  so  on) .  as  well  as  many  Colorado 
power  conversion  equipment  and  "snooper-      school   sections    ( 1    mile   square   sections  of 
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•gement  does  not  mean  an  absence  of  fed- 
eral, state  and  local  environmental  laws,  reg- 
ulations and  standards,  as  some  seem  to  be- 
lieve. 

Moreover,  even  if  all  the  nondeslgnated 
RARE  n  lands  are  returned  to  non wilderness 
management,  very  Uttle  of  the  land  would 
ever  be  Impacted  by  development.  Many  areas 
will  never  be  affected  by  a  development  pro- 
posal at  all.  And  in  those  areas  where  devel- 
opment does  take  place,  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  total  land  base  will  be  Involved. 

Neither  mining  nor  timber  cutting — the 
operations  most  frequently  listed  as  causing 
the  "destruction"  of  wilderness  values — are 
conducted  the  way  they  were  100.  50  or  even 
10  years  ago.  Clear  cutting  Is  rarely  used  to- 
day In  our  national  forests,  no  longer  affects 
large  tracts  of  land.  Is  followed  by  reseedlng. 
and  Is  essential  for  providing  browse  areas 
for  deer,  elk  and  other  wildlife. 

In  fact,  the  very  lands  we  are  now  consid- 
ering for  wilderness  designation  were  man- 
aged for  multiple  uses  for  years  Some  were 
roaded.  timbered  and  mined  for  decades,  but 
multiple  use  management  restored  them  to 
their  former  natural  state.  The  very  fact  that 
these  lands  still  meet  the  statutory  definition 
of  "wilderness"  attests  to  the  wisdom  of  mul- 
tiple use  management,  the  adequacy  of  our 
general  land  and  environmental  laws,  and 
the  respect  and  love  which  Coloradoans  have 
for  their  state. 

Quite  obviously,  release  lands  will  still  be 
available  for  wilderness  study  and  designa- 
tion decades  from  now.  If  a  future  Congress 
determines  that  still  more  wilderness  is  need- 
ed. But  In  the  meantime,  nondeslgnated 
lands  should  not  be  managed  by  the  execu- 
tive agencies  as  though  Congress  had  desig- 
nated them  aa  wlldemese. 

Finally,  what  must  not  be  overlooked  Is 
that  It  Is  people  who  benefit  from  sound. 
multiple  tise  management:  people  who  need 
jobs,  a  solid  tax  and  economic  base,  oppor- 
tunities for  motorized  and  family-style  rec- 
reation, and  energy,  raw  materials  for  con- 
sumer products,  lumber  for  homes  tmd  meat 
for  tbelr  tables,  at  prices  they  can  afford. 

Section  6.  Extension  of  1984  Deadline  for 
Mineral  Exploration  in  Wilderness  Areas. 

Another  critical  issue  involves  an  extension 
of  the  current  1984  deadline  for  staking 
claims,  acquiring  leases,  exploring  for  energy 
and  other  minerals,  and  developing  deposits 
In  wilderness  areas.  The  Armstrong  bill  ex- 
tends this  deadline  to  1994  for  existing  wU- 
demesB  areas  and  to  the  year  2000  for  areas 
designated  by  the  bill.  This  issue  is  especially 
important  in  Colorado,  because  so  many  of 
the  state's  wilderness  and  wilderness  study 
areas  lie  In  the  heart  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Colorado  Mineral  Belt. 

This  highly  mineralized  region  Is  unique  In 
all  the  world  for  the  quality  and  extent  of 
molybdenum  and  precious  metal  deposits, 
and  is  extremely  valuable  for  uranium  and 
rare  earth  elements,  as  well.  In  view  of  the 
nation's  growing  need  for  these  minerals.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  extend  the  1984  deadline. 
Recent  congressional.  Interior  Department, 
acad«nlc  and  industry  studies  indicate  that 
over  75  percent  of  the  public  land  In  the 
United  States  (over  550  mUllon  acres)  has 
been  closed  or  severely  restricted  to  the 
search  for  energy  and  critically  needed  min- 
erals, as  a  result  of  wilderness,  national  park 
and  monument,  wildlife  refuge,  endangered 
species  habitat  and  other  highly  restrictive 
land  use  classiflcatlons. 

Within  Colorado,  nearly  all  of  the  existing 
wilderness  areas  and  three-fourths  of  the 
RARE  n  wilderness  study  areas  are  located 
within  the  Colorado  Mineral  Belt:  over  30 
percent  of  the  Mineral  Belt  Is  overlain  by 
existing  or  congreaslonaJly-endorsed  wilder- 
ness areas. 

Mtny  of  the  minerals  present  in  the  Colo- 
rado Mineral  Belt  are  vital  for  national  de- 
fense and  developing  technologies,  such  as 
energy.  For  example,  cesium  is  vital  in  the 
manufacture  of  photovoltaic  cells   (to  pro- 


duce electricity  from  light),  thermionic 
power  conversion  equipment  and  "snooper- 
scopes": ceslum-bearlng  minerals  have  been 
found  In  several  Colorado  counties.  Another 
Colorado  metal,  titanium,  is  essential  in  the 
manufacture  of  powerplants.  aircraft  and 
guided  missiles. 

As  demand  for  these  minerals  increases,  re- 
newed exploration  efforts,  using  modem 
theories  and  technology,  will  have  to  re-eval- 
uate many  previously  explored  areas  so  that 
important,  but  widely  scattered,  deposits  can 
be  found.  (On  the  average,  only  one  mineral 
prospect  In  100.000  becomes  a  producing 
mine.) 

The  exploratory  work  needed  to  locate 
commercial  deposits  can  now  be  done  in  such 
a  way  that  literally  no  evidence  remains 
after  only  2-3  years,  even  in  the  arid  West. 
Photographs  presented  to  the  Senate  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  on  March 
13  of  this  year  clearly  demonstrated  this. 

These  exploration  efforts  will  probably 
focus  on  areas  like  the  West  Elk  and  Mount 
Zlrkel  wilderness  areas,  which  are  known  to 
be  highly  mineralized  but  which  have  never 
been  evaluated  by  modem  methods.  To  il- 
lustrate the  mineralization  In  some  of  these 
areas,  the  entire  northern  half  of  the  pro- 
posed West  Elk  additions  has  extensive  re- 
serves of  high  grade,  low  sulphur  bitumi- 
nous coal;  the  uranium  potential  in  south- 
eastern and  southwestern  areas  is  extremely 
high:  other  parts  of  the  existing  and  pro- 
posed wilderness  have  high  to  extremely  high 
potential  for  molybdenum  and  also  for  tung- 
sten, fluorine,  gold,  tin,  bismuth,  copper, 
sliver  and  zinc,  as  well  as  potential  for  ce- 
sium and  titanium. 

If  we  close  these  areas  now,  we  may  well 
foreclose  many  alternative  energy  and  other 
technological  options.  Extension  of  mineral 
exploration  language  Is  clearly  needed. 

Section  7.  Special  Language  to  Protect 
Orazlng  Interests. 

The  Armstrong  bill  contains  provisions  de- 
tailing general  grazing  practices  permissible 
In  wilderness  areas.  Statutory  language  Is 
essential  to  eliminate  the  present  confusion 
which  exists  among  federal  agencies  about 
what  is.  and  what  is  not.  permissible  grazing 
activities. 

Colorado's  cattle  industry  argues  (echoed 
in  part  by  wilderness  groups)  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Is  too  Inflexible  In 
Its  policies  toward  grazing  In  wilderness 
area,  that  there  Is  a  lack  of  uniform  grsLzlng 
policies  and  regulations  and  that  these  hap- 
hazard policies  are  arbitrarily  enforced.  As  a 
result,  grazing  In  wilderness  areas  has  de- 
clined; this  Is  In  spite  of  Wilderness  Act  pro- 
visions designating  grazing  as  a  legitimate 
wilderness  use. 

The  House  bill  contains  no  statutory  lan- 
guage. Since  Its  passage,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  twice  changed  Us 
position  about  the  necessity  of  statutory 
language.  As  a  result,  both  House  sponsors 
of  the  legislation  are  reviewing  this  Issue. 

In  light  of  past  problems,  the  historical  ac- 
ceptance of  grazing  as  a  legitimate  wilderness 
practice,  the  present  problems  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  had  interpreting 
congressional  Intent  and  the  contribution 
that  ranching  makes  to  the  Colorado  econ- 
omy, statutory  grazing  language  Is  reason- 
able and  essential  Committee  report  lan- 
guage simply  does  not  adequately  solve  the 
problems;  there  Is  substantial  question 
whether  It.  In  fact,  contradicts  the  Wil- 
derness Act.  This  question  can  be  resolved 
only  by  statutory  language. 

The  Armstrong  statutory  language  per- 
mits reasonable  and  prudent  use  of  motorized 
vehicles  and  equlp.ment  by  ranchers  In  wil- 
derness areas  and  allows  ranchers  to  replace 
or  reconstruct  deteriorated  facilities  in  an 
economical  manner. 
Section  8  Access  to  Inholdlngs. 
Past  and  current  wilderness  decisions  by 
Congress  have  placed  much  privately  owned 
land    (mining   claims,    cabins,    stockponds. 


fences  and  so  on),  as  well  as  many  Colorado 
school  sections  (1  mile  square  sections  of 
land  given  by  the  federal  government  to 
state  and  county  school  districts  to  provide 
money  for  school  purposes),  within  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas.  These  areas  of  pri- 
vately owned  land  are  commonly  known  as 
Inholdlngs.  Unless  special  statutory  language 
Is  provided  In  the  bill,  the  owners  of  these 
lands  may  be  denied  access  to  their  prop- 
erty except  by  foot  or  horseback,  even  If  they 
have  to  haul  groceries  or  fence  posts  miles. 

The  purpose  of  this  section  In  the  Arm- 
strong bin  Is  to  make  Congress'  Intent  clear 
that  access  to  these  areas  Is  not  precluded 
by  reason  of  wilderness  designation.  Obvi- 
ously. It  Is  impossible  for  Congress,  using 
outdated  and  incomplete  topographic  maps, 
to  know  the  location  of  all  these  privately 
owned  Inholdlngs  within  wilderness  areas,  at 
the  time  It  passes  new  wilderness  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  Inclusion  of  language  like 
this  is  essential  to  protect  Important  private 
property  rights. 
Section  9.  Fire,  Disease  and  Insect  Control. 
In  recent  years,  the  Forest  Service  and  Na- 
tional Park  Service  have  adopted  a  policy  of 
letting  forest  fires  burn  and  insect  or  dis- 
ease outbreaks  continue  largely  unchecked 
In  wilderness,  park  and  primitive  areas.  The 
policy  Is  defended  on  the  ground  that  fires 
and  Insects  are  "natural"  and  are  an  Integral 
part  of  a  thriving  forest  ecosystem. 

The  Issue  here,  then,  Is  whether  the  Colo- 
rado legislation  should  direct  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  re-examine  its  policy  and  to  allow  the 
use  of  modern  mechanized  equipment  to  con- 
trol outbreaks  In  wilderness  areas  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  I  believe  that  it  should. 
In  the  first  place,  I  believe  It  Is  unwise  to 
attempt  to  undo  50  years  of  Smokey  the  Bear 
fire  prevention  policies  overnight.  Because 
of  past  fire  prevention  activities,  much  dead 
timber  and  brush  accumulated  In  our  for- 
ests. The  fire  several  years  ago  in  Rocky 
Mountain  National  Park  vividly  Illustrates 
what  can  now  happen  when  a  fire  Is  allowed 
to  burn  for  weeks,  until  suddenly  the  wind 
picks  up  and  fans  the  flames.  Such  fires  are 
anything  but  "natural" — they  are  conflagra- 
tions. 

In  the  second  place,  such  flres  and  disease 
or  Insect  outbreaks  do  not  always  confine 
themselves  to  wilderness  areas.  Like  the 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  fire  that  al- 
most burned  down  the  little  town  of  AUens- 
park,  they  frequently  spread  far  beyond  the 
wilderness  boundaries,  destroying  private 
land,  valuable  commercial  forest  land  and 
other  badly  needed  resources. 

Third,  It  seems  a  bit  paradoxical  to  desig- 
nate an  area  as  wilderness.  In  order  to  "pro- 
tect" the  lands  and  wildlife  from  devel- 
opers— only  to  let  the  area  be  destroyed  by 
Insects,  disease  or  a  raging  forest  flre.  Forest 
flres  in  particular,  have  an  often  devastat- 
ing Impact  on  soil,  watersheds  and  wild- 
life— -far  more  devastating  than  even  a  large 
cletu-  cut  or  open  pit  mine.  The  impact  of 
a  flre  Is  magnified  greatly  by  additional  poli- 
cies which  discourage  or  even  prohibit  ac- 
tive reclamation  efforts  to  reseed  and  reclaim 
wilderness  areas  affected  by  flres. 

Finally,  one  must  ask  if  it  is  possible  to 
have  scattered  "Islands"  of  forest  land  left 
In  a  supposedly  "natural"  or  "primeval"  con- 
dition. In  the  midst  of  a  sea  of  lands  man- 
aged under  modern  princloles  of  multiple 
use.  The  most  likely  result  will  be  that, 
deprived  of  the  natural  controls  that  once 
existed  over  them,  the  outbreaks  will  spread 
and  recur  with  unnatural  ease  and  frequency 
Thus,  I  believe  the  Forest  Service  should 
be  directed  at  least  to  re-examine  Its  twilcles. 
and  move  more  gradually  toward  a  policy  of 
"natural"  flre.  Insect  and  disease  control, 
and  Implement  policies  that  will  adequately 
protect  privately  owned  land,  commercial 
forest  land  and  other  nonwllderness  land. 
Section  10.  Valid  Existing  Rights. 
This  provision  might  be  called  boilerplate 
language,  because  it  has  appeared  in  virtu- 
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ally  every  recent  wilderness  bill.  It  is  de- 
signed to  give  some  protection  to  "valid 
existing  rights"  (such  as  access)  and  other- 
wise to  make  the  provisions  of  the  1964  Wil- 
derness Act  applicable  to  the  newly  desig- 
nated wilderness  areas. 

Section  11.  Buffer  Zones. 

Several  Coloradoans  have  expressed  a  con- 
cern that  the  Forest  Service  and  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  might  be  applying  a  pol- 
icy, also  suggested  by  at  least  one  federal 
court  case,  that  certain  facilities  or  activities 
can  not  be  permitted  near  a  designated 
wilderness  area,  on  the  ground  that  the 
facility  or  activity  can  be  seen  or  heard  from 
areas  within  the  wilderness.  Such  policies,  of 
course,  create  a  "protective  perimeter"  or 
"buffer  zone"  around  each  wilderness  area 
and,  In  effect,  lead  to  the  creation  of  a  much 
larger  "de  facto"  wilderness  system.  This 
section  states  that  this  "sights  and  sound 
doctrine"  is  not  consistent  with  congres- 
sional Intent. 

Section  12   Maps. 

This  provision  merely  directs  the  Forest 
Service  to  prepare  maps  and  descriptions  of 
each  new  wilderness  area  designated  by  the 
act  and  file  them  with  Congress.  It  also  al- 
lows for  the  correction  of  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical errors. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:  Cache  La  Poudre 
Comparison    of    wilderness    recommenda- 
tions (acres)  : 

Armstrong    9,400 

Hart 9.400 

House 9.400 

Administration  9.400 

General   description   of   area: 

This  area  is  located  northwest  of  Port 
Collins,  along  the  Cache  La  Poudre.  Its  prin- 
cipal features  are  its  open  stands  of  p>on- 
derosa  pine,  interspersed  with  rock  outcrops, 
and  the  two  major  river  canyons  that  border 
and  bisect  the  area. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

With  a  7l'"c  wilderness  values  rating  by 
rorest  Servl>_e,  this  area  was  recommended 
for  wilderness  by  Administration.  A  highly 
natural  area,  with  few  signs  of  man.  pos- 
sessing very  high  scenic  qualities  and  heavily 
used  by  residents  of  Fort  Collins  area.  High 
elevations  result  in  a  fairly  dry  climate  and 
generally  long  snow-free  season,  providing 
winter  feeding  ranges  for  deer;  elk.  black 
bear  and  trout,  and  occasional  eagles,  also 
present.  Portion  of  Cache  La  Poudre  River 
flowing  past  this  proposed  wilderness  area 
recently  recommended  for  wild  and  scenic 
river  designation. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

Armstrong  proposal  includes  special  lan- 
guage in  bill  (not  Included  In  House  or 
Hart  bill)  stating  that  wilderness  designa- 
tion will  not  affect  the  possible  future  con- 
struction of  Gray  Mtn.-Idylwilde  Water 
Project  now  under  discussion  as  possible 
means  of  meeting  water  and  agricultural 
needs  of  agricultural  communities  surround- 
ing Greeley  and  Fort  Collins. 

Advocates  of  Gray  Mtn.  Project  point  out 
that  reservoirs  this  far  up  Cache  La  Poudre 
River,  at  higher  elevation,  will  save  water 
by  cutting  evaporation  and  will  also  provide 
relatively  cheap  electrical  power.  Exception 
language  does  not  endorse  project,  but  only 
permit  feasibility  study  to  continue. 

Colo  Farm  Bureau,  the  Loveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Northern  Colo  Water  Con- 
servancy District  all  support  Gray  Mtn  Proj- 
ect, feeling  that  studies  should  continue  and 
not  be  short-circuited  by  premature  wilder- 
ness designation. 


WzLDEKinss  Area  Nakz:   Coixxgutz 
Mountains  Wilderness 
Comparison    of    wilderness    recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong   154,000 

Hart 193.000 

House 156.000 

Administration 193,  600 

General  description  of  ares: 

Southeast  of  Aspen,  this  area  has  rugged 
mountain  peaks  (ten  over  14,000'),  many 
scenic  attractions,  with  mineral  potential 
among  the  highest  of  any  area  in  Colorado 
(with  many  mines) .  Streams,  lakes  and 
vegetation  below  tlmberllnes  support  wide 
variety  of  wildlife  and  add  to  area's  high 
popularity  for  wilderness  and  nonwllderness 
recreation. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

This  area  received  very  high  Forest  Serv- 
ice wilderness  rating  and  was  recommended 
for  wilderness  by  Administration.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  continuous  areas  In  U.S. 
above  timberline  and  contains  excellent 
alpine  ecosystem,  with  much  tundra.  The 
area  also  has  mtn  goats,  bighorn  sheep,  bald 
eagles,  beaver,  elk,  deer,  bear  and  mtn  lion. 
This  is  a  high  use  area  for  hiking,  mtn 
climbing  and  cross-country  skiing  and  the 
new  Continental  Divide  Trail  will  run  the 
length  of  the  Collegiate  Area  when  com- 
pleted. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

The  primary  area  at  issue  is  a  large  sec- 
tion in  the  north/central  part  of  the  total 
area  recommended  by  the  Administration. 
This  north/central  area  is  excluded  in  the 
Armstrong  and  House  bills  and  Is  included 
in  the  Hart  bill.  The  area  in  question  has 
high  mineral  potential  for  molybdenum, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  tungsten  and  fluo- 
rine. Amoco  minerals  has  Identified  three 
molybdenum  prospects  (each  with  a  poten- 
tial for  200  million  tons  of  ore)  and  esti- 
mates the  gross  value  for  all  three  prospects 
at  $6  billion.  Thus  there  is  high  potential 
for  Increased  employment  opportunities  and 
support  for  local  economies.  Exploration 
and  mining  activity  has  been  underway  for 
some  time  (small  and  large  companies)  and 
both  patented  mining  claims  and  old  mine 
sites  are  scattered  throughout  the  area. 

A  small  area  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
CoUeglate's  is  also  excluded  in  the  Arm- 
strong and  House  bills  (included  in  the 
Hart  bill)  to  protect  existing  grazing  im- 
provements. From  time  to  time,  It  will  be 
necessary  to  use  motorized  equipment  to 
make  repairs  or  improvements  to  a  ditch 
and  use  of  such  equipment  would  be  pre- 
cluded if  the  area  is  in  a  wildfemess 
designation. 

The  small  differences  between  the  Arm- 
strong bill  and  the  House  bill  are  due  to 
additioneil  modifications  made  In  the  Arm- 
strong bill  for  mining  or  mineral  potential. 

Wilderness   Area   Name:    Comanche   Peak 
Wilderness 
Comparison  of  wilderness  recommendations 
(acres) : 

Armstrong 59.500 

Hart 73,100 

House 59,500 

Administration 74,000 

General  description  of  area: 

A  high,  rolling  plateau  area  containing 
lodgepole  pine  and  spruce  flr  forests,  located 
along  northern  boundary  of  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park.  The  Mummy  Range  and  part 
of  Cache  La  Poudre  River  run  through  area: 
many  lakes,  several  other  drainages,  and 
many  species  of  flsh  and  wildlife  are  present 
in  area. 


Reasons  fc»-  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

Terrain  and  vegetation  highly  diverse, 
making  area  highly  scenic  Abundant  wild- 
life Is  present,  including  elk,  deer,  black  bear, 
smd  bighorn  sheep;  gold  eagles  and  peregrine 
falcons  have  been  observed.  Species  of  ut)ut 
(including  threatened  greenback  cutthroat 
trout)  in  lakes  and  streams.  Area  receives 
much  use  for  hiking,  backpacking  and  cross- 
country skiing  by  visitors  to  Rocky  Mountain 
National  Park  and  residents  of  Fort  Cirilins 
area. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

The  total  area  at  issue  includes  two  parts : 
an  area  to  the  north  of  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  and  an  area  on  the  eastern  edge 
of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 

The  Armstrong  and  House  bills  exclude  the 
eastern  area,  which  is  Included  in  the  Hart 
bill  A  proposed  county  road  would  cut 
through  this  area.  In  addition,  the  eastern 
area  has  old  homestead  buildings,  remains  of 
a  sawmill,  wagon  road,  stumpage  from  past 
timber  harvests  and  other  features  which 
preclude  a   natural   or  "pristine"  character 

The  Armstrong  and  House  bills  exclude 
some  areas  which  are  sites  for  potential  City 
of  Fcrt  Collins  water  projects.  Also,  both  bills 
exclude  several  square  miles  of  private 
property. 

The  northern  part  of  the  Comanche  Peak 
area  does  have  considerable  softwood  timber 
of  Interest  to  sawmills  In  Walden  and 
Kremmllng.  This  Is  left  In  the  Armstrong 
bill  (as  In  the  House  and  Hart  bills)  but  Is 
compensated  for  in  the  Armstrong  proposal 
by  making  boundary  adjustments  in  other 
nearby  areas  (see  Mount  Zlrkel  discussion) 
to   protect   jobs. 

Wn.DEBNEss   Area   Name:    Holt   Cross 
Wilderness 
Comparison    of    wilderness    recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong    97,  OOO 

Hart 130,800 

House  - 101,400 

Administration  121.400 

General  description  of  area- 

Near  Vail,  this  area  is  directly  south  of  the 
Beaver  Creek  ski  area;  14.000  ft.  Mount  of 
the  Holy  Cross  dominates  Many  permanent 
snow  flelds,  lakes,  waterfalls  and  several 
very  deep  gorges  are  here,  as  well  as  several 
areas  with  very  high  mineral  and  timber 
potential. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

Portions  of  Holy  Cross  are  ranked  third  by 
the  Forest  Service  for  wilderness  values,  out 
of  all  RARE  n  areas  In  the  United  States 
Backpacking  and  cross-country  skiing  have 
increased  markedly  during  last  few  years, 
and  several  areas  on  east  flank  of  area  are 
heavily  used  for  picnics  and  day  hikes.  Wild- 
life (mammals,  birds,  flsh.  big  game)  and 
scenic  values  are  extremely  high,  and  several 
Important  winter  feeding  and  spring  calving 
areas  for  elk  and  deer  are  present.  Area  also 
contains  a  large  variety  of  ecosystems,  from 
tundra  to  forest  and  meadow  to  stream  bot- 
tom lands. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

The  Armstrong  proposal  would  include  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Holy  Cross  areas 
recommended  by  others  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation. Exceptions  are  made  for  the  Holy 
Cross  City  area  on  the  east  flank,  the  Tlmt)er- 
llne  Lake  area  on  the  south,  and  commercial 
timber  land^  on  the  north  and  east  sides. 

The  area  vlllt  of  Holy  Cross  City  (ex- 
cluded In  Armstrong  Included  In  House  and 
Hart  bill  has  a  well-used  Jeep  trail  and  Is 
very  highly  mineralized   (gold,  sliver,  lead. 
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zinc,  molybdenum,  unmlum).  The  Arm- 
strong proposal  would  protect  the  mining 
clKlms.  currently  valued  at  several  million 
dollars,  with  a  potential  for  several  hundred 
permanent  Jobs  Involving  several  ot  the 
multlmilllon  dollar  deposits  Indicated  by  ex- 
isting data. 

Extremely  high  mineral  potential  (mo- 
lybdenum, copper,  tin,  uranlxun,  tungsten) 
In  the  Tlmberllne  Lake  area  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Armstrong  proposal.  This 
area  Is  Included  in  the  House  and  Hart  bills. 

The  Holy  Cross  area  has  the  highest 
timber  values  of  all  RARE  II  areas  In  Colo  , 
of  critical  Importance  to  Montrose  and  Eagle 
sawmills.  The  Armstrong  and  House  bound- 
ary modifications  on  north  and  east  sides  of 
the  proposed  wilderness  protect  these  values 
and  reflect  fact  that  sawmill  at  Eagle  recent- 
ly reduced  its  workforce  from  134  employees 
down  to  28  because  the  Forest  Service  has 
not  made  adequate  timber  supplies  avail- 
able. Senator  Hart's  bill  Includes  these  areas 
In  his  wilderness  proposal. 

All  three  bills  (Armstrong,  House.  Hart) 
contain  language  to  protect  features  of  the 
Aurora  and  Colorado  Springs  Homestake  Wa- 
ter Project,  which  fall  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  proposed  wllderness  area.  The  House 
and  Armstrong  bill  language  also  al!ow  slight 
deviations  from  the  project  plan  If  geologic 
or  technical  reasons  require.  The  language 
In  the  Hart  bill  does  not  appear  to  permit 
thl«. 

Public  Service  Company  of  Colorado  has 
expressed  a  concern  that  a  portion  of  the 
southern  border  of  the  Holy  Cross  area  will 
affect  a  power  line  right-of-way  which  Is 
outside  the  proposed  wilderness  area.  The 
Armstrong  and  House  bills  adjust  the  wilder- 
ness boundary  to  provide  a  1.000  ft.  setback 
from  the  center  line  of  the  power  right-of- 
way. 

The  proposed  wilderness  area  boundary  in 
the  Hart  bill  overlaps  a  part  of  the  Beaver 
Creek  Winter  Sports  Area.  This  Is  not  In- 
cluded In  the  Armstrong  and  House  bills. 

WrLDESNiss  Akea  Name:    La   QARrrA  Wildeb- 

NISS      ADDtriONS      AND      WHEELER      GeOLOCIC 

Stttdt   Area 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong.  60.000  (plus  11.000  acre  Wheeler 
Geologic  Study  Area) . 

Hart,  60,000  (plus  50.000  acre  Wheeler  Geo- 
logic Study  Area) 

House.  60.000  (plus  11,000  acre  Wheeler 
Geologic  Study  Area) . 

Administration.  122.000  (Includes  entire 
Wheeler- Wasson  Area). 

General  description  of  area: 

North  of  Creede.  this  area  Is  generally 
mountainous,  with  many  U-shaped  valleys 
and  trout  streams,  both  north  and  south  of 
Continental  Divide  One-fourth  of  the  area 
Is  above  tlmberllne,  with  the  remainder  cov- 
ered with  spruce,  aspen  and  open  park  land. 
Parts  of  the  area  have  very  high  sawtlmber. 
mineral  and  grazing  value. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong: 

The  area  Included  In  the  Armstrong  pro- 
posal Is  highly  scenic,  received  a  high  wilder- 
ness rating  from  the  Forest  Service,  and 
enjoys  Increasing  popularity  for  wlldemess- 
style  recreation.  Middle  Fork  and  Mineral 
Mtn.  are  Important  lower  elevation  areas  for 
big  game  species,  including  elk  and  deer: 
the  area  provides  excellent  habitat  for  big- 
horn she«p.  elk.  bald  and  golden  eagles,  and 
many  other  species. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

None  of  three  bills  f  Armstrong,  Hart,  or 
House)  Include  total  acreage  reconunended 
by  Administration:  the  legislation  does  not 
Incorporate  the  entire  Wheeler-Wasson  Area 
because  testimony  in  the  past  has  been  over- 
whelmingly negative  on  the  Idea  of  includ- 


ing Wheeler-Wasson  In  wilderness  (In  order 
to  provide  convenient  access  to  the  Geologic 
Area) . 

The  Armstrong  and  House  proposal  on 
Wheeler  Geologic  Area,  a  sub-unit  of  Wheel- 
er-Wasson. excludes  the  Important  Creed 
Mining  District:  the  District  Is  one  of  the 
richest  areas  In  the  entire  State  of  Colo,  for 
gold,  silver.  lead,  zinc,  copper,  molybdenum 
and  various  rare  earth  elements  that  will  be 
essential  In  alternative  energy  and  other  de- 
veloping technologies  The  legislation  Is  de- 
signed to  keep  open  future  U.S.  options  on 
these  technologies  and  continued  employ- 
ment and  balance-of -trade  benefits,  which 
environmentally  sound  development  of  these 
mineral  resources  can  provide. 

The  Armstrong  and  House  proposal  for 
Wheeler  Geologic  Study  Area  also  recognizes 
that  motorized  access  to  Wheeler  Geologic 
Monument  and  to  Important  cattle  opera- 
tions should  be  kept  open  and  that  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  the  shelter  house 
at  monument  site  Is  Important  to  visitors. 

Armstrong  proposals  for  La  Garlta  Wilder- 
ness. Uncompaghre  Wilderness,  and  Wemlnu- 
che  Wilderness  additions  (all  of  which  con- 
form In  acreage  with  the  House  and  Hart 
proposals)  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
local  economies,  grazing  Interests,  and  em- 
ployment and  timber  needs  will  be  addressed 
by  special  provisions  In  the  Armstrong  RARE 
TI  bill  for  releasing  non-designated  RARE 
II  study  lands,  protecting  ranching  interests 
and  extending  mineral  exploration  deadline 
contained  In  the  Wilderness  Act:  release  will 
protect  employment  at  Monte  Vista  and 
South  Fork  sawmills  by  putting  certainty 
Into  timber  sales,  allowable  cutting  levels, 
and  sustained  yield  management  practices. 

Wn,DEBNES8  Area  Name:  Lizard  Head  (Wilson 
Mountains)   Wilderness 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong    38,000 

Hart    40,000 

House 40,000 

Administration   19.000 

(does  not  include  original  primitive  area) 

General  description  of  area: 

This  area  Is  located  north  of  Durango  In 
San  Miguel  County.  The  entire  area  has  an 
elevation  of  about  10.000  ft.  Generally  steep 
terrain  is  characterized  by  benches,  ridges, 
narrow  drainages  and  several  high  peaks. 
The  area  contains  numerous  mineral,  graz- 
ing, recreation  and  timber  resources:  there  is 
much  local  opposition  to  wilderness. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recomendatlon  by 
Armstrong: 

Area  is  very  primitive  in  character  and  has 
very  high  wildlife  and  scenic  values.  Elk. 
deer,  bighorn  sheep,  eagles,  hawks  and  other 
birds  Inhabit  much  of  the  area:  many  creeks 
teem  with  trout.  Area  Is  heavily  used  for 
hunting  and  fishing  particularly  In  the  sum- 
mer months.  Wilderness  groups  throughout 
the  states  support  wilderness  designation. 

Elxplanatlon  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

The  Armstrong  proposal  contains  slightly 
less  acreage  than  the  Hart  and  House  legis- 
lation, because  It  does  not  place  In  wilder- 
ness the  southwestern  tip  covered  by  the 
other  bills.  This  will  allow  continued  use  of 
the  Groundhog  Livestock  Driveway  and 
maintenance  of  grazing  facilities  In  the  re- 
gion (buttressed  by  special  grazing  provi- 
sions in  the  statute).  In  addition  to  being 
Important  for  sheep  and  cattle  grazing,  the 
area  receives  moderate  motorized  recrea- 
tional use  during  the  year. 

Forest  Service  RARE  II  summary  for  Liz- 
ard Head  Area  stated  that  "economics  Is  the 
key  Issue  for  this  area"  and  that  the  area 
"contains  numerous  resources  that  contrib- 
ute to  locally  dependent  community." 

Forest  Service  report  also  notes  that  gold/ 
silver  samples  taken  from  veins  in  area  ad- 


jacent to  one  that  is  being  proopsed  for  wil- 
derness shows  values  of  up  to  $900  per  ton 
at  last  year's  prices;  geological  formations 
from  which  these  samples  were  taken  extend 
into  proposed  wilderness  area. 

Local  county  commissioners  and  many  lo- 
cal citizens  oppose  wilderness;  Important  lo- 
cal economic  Interests  are  addressed  by  the 
Armstrong  bill's  provisions  for  releasing  non- 
designated  RARE  II  lands  <ln  nearby  areas) 
back  to  the  normal  land  management  plan- 
ning process  for  vehicular  access  to  grazing 
lands  and  for  extending  the  mineral  explo- 
ration and  production  deadline  under  the 
Wilderness  Act. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:    Lost  Creek 
Wilderness 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong    71.000 

Hart -~  71,000 

House 0 

,  AdmlnisTratlon   71,000 

General  description  of  area: 

This  very  scenic  area,  located  southwest  of 
Denver,  has  steep,  rugged  slopes  and  high 
mtn  meadows,  many  wind  and  water  carved 
rock  formations,  diverse  forest  vegetation 
and  much  wildlife.  It  was  established  as 
Lost  Creek  Scenic  Area  in  1963  because  of 
its  high  scenic  value. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong. 

This  area  would  be  one  of  closest  wilder- 
ness areas  to  Denver  and  Colorado  Springs 
and  would  receive  much  use  throughout  the 
year.  The  wildlife  values  In  area  Include 
mule,  deer  and  a  large  and  growing  herd  of 
bighorn  sheep.  Scenic  values  In  the  area  in- 
clude Lost  Creek,  unique  and  picturesque 
granite  formations  of  spires,  pinnacles,  bal- 
anced rocks  and  hugh  boulders  Interspersed 
with  stands  of  trees. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals : 

The  House  of  Representatives,  In  consid- 
eration of  other  wilderness  alternatives  and 
total  wilderness  acreage  for  the  state,  opted 
not  to  include  Lost  Creek. 

The  Armstrong  decision  to  include  area  is 
based  on  Its  obviously  high  wilderness  values 
and  the  lack  of  other  major  resource  con- 
flicts, to  a  degree  not  found  in  many  other 
proposed  areas. 

The  only  known  conflict  is  with  Denver 
Water  Board  water  and  property  rights  near 
the  area's  eastern  boundary;  the  Water 
Board  may  want  to  use  this  area  sometime 
in  future  as  reservoir  site  and  as  part  of  Its 
propKJsed  Williams  Pork  Diversion  Project. 
This  possible  conflict  has  been  resolved  with 
language  specific  to  the  Armstrong  proposal 
(and  without  deleting  any  acreage),  by  In- 
cluding a  provision  Insuring  the  pro.lect  may 
proceed  If  Its  need  and  practicability  are 
demonstrated  by  an  environmental  and  feasi- 
bility study. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:   Maroon  Bells 
Snowmass  Wilderness  Additions 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong   85.000 

Hart    101,500 

House    101,600 

Administration 109.100 

General  description  of  area: 

Proposed  additions  to  existing  wilderness 
primarily  above  tlmberllne  and  character- 
ized by  prominent  peaks,  well  defined  drain- 
ages, several  basins  and  a  wide  variety  of 
vegetation  and  wild  life.  Additions  will  be- 
come part  of  1  million  acre  wilderness  sys- 
tem within  50  miles  of  Aspen. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation 
by  Armstrong: 

Maroon  Bells  Snowmass  Is  one  of  Colo- 
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rado's  most  prapular  wilderness  areas,  and 
proposed  additions  received  one  of  highest 
Forest  Service  wilderness  ratings  in  the  en- 
tire state.  Parts  of  area  are  heavily  used  for 
hiking,  backpacking,  mountain  climbing, 
cross-country  skiing,  and  educational  and 
research  activities  by  several  colleges  and 
laboratories.  Area  is  important  habitat  for 
bighorn  sheep,  elk  and  wide  variety  of  other 
wildlife.  Vegetation  is  also  highly  varied 
and  Includes  several  rare  plant  species. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals ; 

Long  standing  nature  of  this  proposal 
means  many  conflicts  have  already  been 
eliminated  by  boundary  adjustments,  but 
mineral  conflicts  are  still  significant. 

The  Armstrong  proposal  excludes  three 
areas  on  south  side  and  one  on  east  side 
of  Maroon  Bells  because  of  mineral  conflicts. 
Extensive  Forest  Service.  Geological  Survey 
and  Industry  data  show  high  to  extremely 
high  potential  for  gold,  silver,  manganese. 
tin.  copper,  molybdenum,  lead,  zinc,  cad- 
mium, bismuth  and  other  rare  metals  In 
these  areas.  Extensive  exploration  efforts, 
using  modern  techniques  and  equipment, 
are  currently  underway  by  a  number  of 
companies;  many  parts  of  these  areas  con- 
tain roads,  vehicle  trails,  mine  heads  and 
other  structures,  and  show  other  signs  of 
human  activities  conducted  before  today's 
environmental  laws  and  regulations  were  en- 
acted. Armstrong  proposal  excludes  these 
four  highly  mineralized  areas  to  insure  that 
the  nation's  domestic  strategic  mineral  op- 
tions are  not  foreclosed  by  wilderness  desig- 
nation, and  to  protect  the  local  area's 
diversified  economy  and  employment  oppor- 
tunities which  careful  development  of  these 
resources  would  provide.  Additional  minor 
boundary  adjustments  permit  access  to  sev- 
eral mining  claims  which  show  high  mineral 
potential. 

The  Armstrong  deletion  on  the  east  also 
has  moderate  to  extremely  high  geothermal 
potential  (entire  Colorado  mineral  belt  has 
some  of  highest  geothermal  potential  any- 
where In  the  United  States).  This  boundary 
adjustment  (and  extension  of  Wilderness 
Act's  mineral  exploration  deadline)  protect 
state,  local  and  national  interest  in  continu- 
ing development  of  this  important  alterna- 
tive resource. 

Modern  laws  and  regulations  covering  en- 
vlroiunental  Impact  statements,  endangered 
or  threatened  plant  and  animal  species,  ex- 
ploration and  mining  practices,  water  qual- 
ity, and  national  forest  planning  apply 
whether  or  not  these  small  areas  are  in- 
cluded in  the  wilderness  system,  and  will 
continue  to  protect  the  environmental  re- 
sources. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:  Mount  Evans  Wil- 
derness  Area 
Comparison  of  wilderness  recommendations 
(acres) : 

Armstrong    74,000 

Hart 74.000 

House 74.000 

Administration   74,000 

General  description  of  area: 

This  area  contains  four  major  drainage 
basins,  with  a  continuous  range  of  high 
rocky  peaks  running  from  east  to  west.  Its 
many  lakes  and  streams  are  well  stocked 
with  fish.  The  Mount  Evans  area  harbors  one 
of  the  state's  largest   bighorn  sheep  herds. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong: 

A  new  Mount  Evans  Wilderness  area  would 
offer  the  closest  wilderness  style  recreation 
for  Denver  area  residents.  Its  large  stands 
of  spruce,  fir  and  lodgepole  pine,  combined 
with  Its  many  tall  peaks  (8  of  which  tower 
over  13,000  feet) ,  make  the  area  highly  scenic 
and  draw  large  numbers  of  tourists  every 
year.    Elk,    mountain   goats,    bighorn   sheep 


and  many  other  species  of  wildlife  inhabit 
the  area. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

All  four  proposals  (Armstrong,  Hart,  House 
and  Administration)  have  the  same  acreage 
and  follow  the  same  boundaries;  all  four 
exclude  the  access  road  to  the  Mount  Evans 
summit,  as  this  road  Is  a  main  tourist  at- 
traction, due  to  the  fact  that  It  Is  the  high- 
est paved  road  In  the  United  States,  and 
because  It  provides  access  to  the  University 
of  Denver's  altitude  laboratory  and  to  the 
famous  Crest  House,  which  may  be  rebuilt 
in  the  near  future. 

The  Evergreen  Fire  Department  has  ex- 
pressed a  concern  that  "the  proposed  area 
is  too  close  to  a  populated  area,  when  one 
considers  the  restrictions  placed  upon  fire- 
ftghtlng  forces  working  within  any  desig- 
nated wilderness  area."  Forest  Service  poli- 
cies for  wilderness  areas  have  been  to  allow 
"natural"  fires  to  burn  themselves  out.  The 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that  the  fires 
do  not  alvirays  remain  small  and  do  not  al- 
ways confine  themselves  to  the  wilderness 
area.  A  separate  part  of  the  Armstrong  bill 
contains  language  directing  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  reassess  Its  policies  on  forest  fires  in 
wilderness  areas  and  further  directs  the  For- 
est Service  to  revise  its  ixjllcles  to  protect 
privately  owned  land,  commercial  timber 
land,  and  other  nonwllderness  areas. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:  Mount  Massive 
(Hunter-Fryingpan  Wilderness  Addi- 
tions) 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong 26.000 

Hart 26.000 

House -  26,000 

Administration  -. 26  700 

General  description  or  area : 

Contiguous  to  Hunter-Frylngpan  Wilder- 
ness area.  Mostly  above  tlmberllne  and  char- 
acterized by  mountain  peaks,  well  defined 
drainages  and  scattered  basins.  Lower  eleva- 
tions contain  many  lakes  and  streams  High 
pMjtentlal  for  hardrock  minerals  but  no  cur- 
rent production  sites 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation 
by  Armstrong : 

Received  high  Forest  Service  wilderness 
rating  and  was  recommended  for  wilderness 
by  Administration.  Much  wildlife.  Including 
bighorn  sheep,  mountain  goats  and  many 
small  species.  Vegetation  ranges  from  alpine 
tundra  to  spruce,  fir  and  lodgepole  pine.  Ex- 
cellent hiking  and  fishing  opportunities; 
most  lakes  periodically  stocked  by  State  Di- 
vision of  Wildlife.  Proposal  to  expand  Hun- 
ter-Frylngpan Wilderness  area  essentially  Is 
non-controversial. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

None  In  acreage:  The  Armstrong  proposal 
is  Identical  to  those  of  Senator  Hart  and  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

However,  very  high  uranium  and  hardrock 
minerals  potential  in  the  existing  wilderness 
area,  and  proposed  additions  underline  the 
need  to  extend  the  mineral  exploration  dead- 
line. This  approach  will  help  protect  the  most 
valuable  wilderness  resources,  while  protect- 
ing local  Jobs  and  economies,  consumer  and 
national  security  needs  for  energy  and  other 
minerals,  and  the  need  for  developing  energy 
and  space  age  technologies. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:   Mount  Sneftels 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong 16,  200 

Hart   — 16.200 

House 16.200 

Administration ---  16.200 

General  description  of  area: 
General  mountainous  area  lying  between 
Ouray  and  San  Miguel  Counties.  Upper  ele- 


vations are  above  tlmberllne  and  generally 
covered  by  alpine  meadows  and  rock-covered 
slopes:  lower  elevations  predominantly 
spruce,  fir  and  aspen  Wide  variety  of  wild- 
life. Several  prominent  peaks.  Including 
Mount  Sneffels. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

Area  Is  highly  favored  for  wilderness  by 
Colorado  wilderness  groups  according  to 
comment  received  by  Forest  Service,  which 
gave  area  a  moderately  high  wilderness  rat- 
ing Area  receives  much  non-motorized  use 
(hunting,  fishing  and  hiking)  and  has  few 
resource  conflicts.  Wildlife  is  abundant  and 
includes  mule.  deer.  elk.  black  bear.  bol)cat. 
beaver  and  a  wide  variety  of  birds  Area  has 
some  mineral  potential,  but  Industry  has 
shown  little  interest  in  the  area  to  date 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

None  Armstrong  proposal  is  identical  to 
others. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:   Mount  Zoikkl 
Wilderness  Additions 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong    42.600 

Hart    - 90-600 

House - - 68,800 

.Administration   113,000 

General  description  of  area: 

The  topography  Is  highly  varied  In  this 
area  and  is  dotted  with  many  small  lakes, 
marshy  areas  and  streams  The  vegetative 
cover  and  vrtldllfe  are  also  highly  varied 
Many  resource  conflicts  have  created  strong 
local  and  regional  opposition  to  large  scale 
wilderness  additions  here 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

The  area  proposed  for  wilderness  designa- 
tion by  the  Armstrong  bill  was  strongly  en- 
dorsed by  the  wilderness  groups  and  received 
a  very  hieh  Forest  Service  rating  The  area  is 
heavllv  used  for  non -motorized  recreation, 
especially  hunting  and  fishing  Wildlife  in- 
cludes deer.  elk.  black  bear  small  animals 
and  birds,  and  several  rare  and  endangered 
species  (bald  eagle,  peregrine  falcon,  bighorn 
sheep  and  cutthroat  trout):  wilderness  des- 
ignation may  help  to  preserve  these  species 
and  their  habitats 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals- 

TTie  Armstrong  proposal  recommends  for 
wilderness  designation  a  part  of  the  much 
larger  acreage  total  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Hou.se  and  Hart  bills; 
it  reflects  the  resource  conflicts  and  strong 
public  opinion  that  has  characterized  the 
proposal 

Forest  Service  reports  Indicate  that  70% 
of  those  commenting  In  their  RARE  n  eval- 
uation of  this  area  wanted  no  wilderness 
additions  to  the  Mount  Zirkel  area  and  elect- 
ed officials  In  Routt  or  Jackson  counties  com- 
municated opposition  rather  than  support 
for  wilderness  designation  for  this  area  Por- 
tions of  the  Administration  endorsed  area 
are  also  heavily  used  by  off-road  vehicle 
enthusiasts 

Most  importantly,  the  Mount  Zirkel  area 
represents  an  extremely  important  source  of 
sawtlmber  for  the  mills  at  Wslden  Kremm- 
llng  and  Laramie,  Wyoming  i the  areas  ex- 
cluded from  the  Armstrong  proposal  contain 
over  6  hundred  million  board  feet  of  stand- 
ing softwood  timber,  with  a  potential  annual 
yield  of  several  million  board  feet  \ ;  the  areas 
excluded  by  the  Armstrong  bill  also  are  high- 
ly Important  for  grazing 

Armstrong  proposal  represents  a  balancing 
of  competing  needs  and  interests  and  reflects 
the  fact  that  very  large  areas  have  been  rec- 
ommended for  addition  to  the  wilderness 
system  immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Mount 
Zirkel  area  and  much  land  has  already  betn 
designated  as  wilderness  and  national  park 
In  this  northern  park  of  Colorado.  Designs- 
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tlon    of    more    wilderness    acreage    around 
Mount  Zirkel  would  have  a  very  serious  ad- 


The   Armstrong  proposal   contains   a  por- 
tion of  the  area  which  received  a  hieh  wll- 
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Wilderness  Area  Name:    South  San  Juans 
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Uoa  of  more  wilderness  acreage  around 
Mount  Zlrkel  would  have  a  very  serious  ad- 
verse Impact  on  the  local  economies  of  many 
communities  and  would  threaten  the  con- 
tinuing existence  of  the  timber  Industry  in 
northern  Colorado. 

The  Armstrong  bill  also  Includes  a  statu- 
tory provision  to  protect  the  rights  of  the 
City  of  Steamboat  Springs  If  they  decide  to 
proceed  with  the  Soda  Creek  Water  Project 
which  is  currently  undergoing  study. 

All  three  Colorado  bills  (Armstrong.  Hart. 
House)  exclude  the  southernmost  acreage 
recommended  for  wilderness  by  the  Admin- 
istration, because  of  high  oil  and  gas  and 
geothermal  potential  and  presence  of  oil  and 
gas  leases. 

WiLDniNrss   Akea   Namx:    Neota   Plat   Tops 

Wn.DCSNESS 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommendations 
(acres) : 

Armstrong 9.900 

Hart     9.000 

House     9.900 

Administration     9,900 

General  description  of  area: 

This  area  is  located  at  northwest  comer 
of  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  The  entire 
are*  la  above  10.000  feet:  one-fourth  of  area 
is  rock  and  tundra;  lower  elevations  are  for- 
ests and  meadows.  The  region  is  dominated 
by  large  flat  top  ridges  caused  by  glacial 
erosion. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
AmioCrL/n^: 

This  is  one  of  few  Colorado  areas  to  be 
COTopletely  covered  by  true  glacier  during  the 
Ice  age;  It  has  some  of  the  most  scenic  and 
varied  glacial  topography  In  the  state.  The 
terrain  is  mostly  gentle  and  good  for  hiking. 
It  received  a  high  Forest  Service  wilderness 
rating.  The  region  has  much  wildlife  (deer, 
bear,  beaver,  elk.  bighorn  sheep,  grouse)  and 
provides  many  opportunities  to  observe  big 
game  aurlng  summer  months.  Many  streams 
support  native  and  brook  trout.  The  area  re- 
ceives moderate  use  by  hikers  and  campers. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals : 

The  Armstrong  proposal  is  identical  to 
others  in  acreage. 

Grazing  conflicts  are  addressed  in  the  Arm- 
strong bill  through  use  of  special  statutory 
grazing  language. 

Poasible  timber  conflicts  and  local  industry 
need«  for  a  stable  supply  of  commercial  grade 
timber  are  addressed  in  Armstrong  proposal. 
through  boundary  adjustment  In  other  near- 
by proposed  wilderness  areas  and  through  re- 
lease language  in  the  bill  (which  will  provide 
the  timber  Industry  with  greater  certainty  In 
preparation  of  longer  range  sustained  yield 
timber  cutting  plans  and  protect  Jobs  at 
Walden  and  Krenmiling  sawmills). 

Although  the  area  received  high  Forest 
Service  ratings  for  uranium  and  metals,  there 
is  no  active  exploration  In  the  area  at  pres- 
ent. The  Armstrong  bill  Includes  a  provision 
which  extends  the  Wilderness  Acts  1984  dead- 
line for  mineral  exploration  for  20  years  to 
Insure  that  these  Important  resource  options 
are  not  foreclosed  by  wlldernese  designation. 

Wilderness  Abea  Name:  Never  Summer 

Mountains  Wilderness 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong. lO.ooo 

Hart 26,900 

House    14  900 

Administration    14,900 

General  description  of  area: 

This  area  Is  located  on  the  west  edge  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park.  It  has  many 
high  peaks,  much  alpine  tundra  and  a 
variety  of  wildlife. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 


The  Armstrong  proposal  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  area  which  received  a  high  wil- 
derness rating  by  the  Forest  Service.  Little 
grazing  and  only  a  small  amount  of  com- 
mercial timber  Is  present  In  area:  no  Im- 
mediate adverse  Impact  on  any  dependent 
community  would  be  created  by  wilderness 
designation.  Wilderness  Is  abundant  (deer, 
elk,  bear,  mountain  lion,  bighorn  sheep  and 
smaller  animals)  and  may  Include  several 
rare  and  endangered  species  High  lakes  and 
many  streams  are  well  stocked  with  flsh 
Area  was  strongly  endorsed  for  wilderness 
by  several  Colorado  wilderness  groups 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals : 

The  entire  Never  Summer  area  received  a 
very  high  number  of  comments  during  RARE 
II:  88  percent  of  those  commenting  re- 
quested non-wllderness  designation;  Jack- 
son County  officials  want  non-wllderness  for 
the  area. 

The  major  areas  at  Issue  are  the  core  area, 
the  Bowen  Baker  Oulch  area,  and  the  west- 
ern panhandle  area.  The  Armstrong  bill  In- 
cludes the  core  area  In  wilderness  as  do  the 
other  measures  The  Armstrong  proposal  ex- 
cludes Bowen/Baker  Gulch:  the  others  do 
not.  The  western  panhandle  Is  Included  In 
wilderness  only  by  Senator  Hart. 

The  Bowen  and  Baker  Gulch  areas  are 
extremely  popular  snowmoblllng  areas  and 
are  heavily  used  by  many  families  from  the 
Grand  Lake  area:  wilderness  designation 
would  stop  all  snowmobiles,  but  non-wll- 
derness designation  and  snowmoblllng  use 
will  not  Impair  wilderness  style  recreation, 
management  or  ecology  of  area.  Bowen  and 
Baker  Gulch  Is  a  good  example  of  area  which 
need  not  and  probably  should  not  be  desig- 
nated wilderness,  even  though  it  possesses 
wilderness  characteristics. 

In  the  same  area,  Ruby  Mountain  Bowen 
Pass  area  near  Bowen  Gulch  has  known  de- 
posits of  fluorspar  and  tungsten,  and  also 
gold  and  sliver;  potential  for  these  and  other 
minerals  is  extremely  high   In   this  area. 

The  western  panhandle  area  (added  to 
wilderness  only  by  Senator  Hart)  has  ex- 
tremely high  oil,  gas  and  metals  potential 
(it  is  in  a  sedimentary  basin),  as  well  as  a 
potential  for  approximately  20  million 
pounds  of  uranium  (U  308).  according  to 
Forest  Service,  Geological  Survey  and  In- 
dustry. This  area  is  currently  being  ex- 
plored for  such  resources;  It  Is  also  very 
popular  with  snowmobllers. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:  The  Racgeds 

Wilderness 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong    61.100 

Hart   71,500 

House    67.000 

Administration 61.  100 

General  description  of  area: 

This  region  In  central  Colorado's  Elk 
Mountains  has  spectacular  topographic  fea- 
tures. Including  a  deep  canyon,  sharp  peaks, 
gentle  tundra  covered  slopes,  hanging  val- 
Irys,  streams  and  lakes.  It  also  has  much 
wildlife  and  vegetation.  However,  several 
jxjrtions  of  the  Raggeds  Area  also  has  very 
high  mineral  values. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation 
by  Arnu>trong: 

In  addition  to  Its  spsctacular  scenic 
qualities,  many  parts  of  the  Raggeds  Area 
have  very  lush  vegetative  cover  due  to  the 
heavy  annual  precipitation,  which  In  places 
reaches  70  Inches  Several  prominent  peaks 
dominate  the  area,  and  the  canyon  cut  by 
Anthracite  Creek  is  especially  unique  Golden 
eagles,  bighorn  sheep,  elk,  bear,  beaver  and 
trout  Inhabit  the  area  Hunting,  fishing,  hik- 
ing and  backpacking  are  all  important  ac- 
tivities in  this  area 


Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

Two  principal  areas  of  difference  are  the 
Treasure  Mountain  Dome  on  the  northeast 
and  the  Oh  Be  Joyful  Creek  area  on  the 
southeast.  The  Armstrong  proposal  exciuaes 
both  of  these  areas,  as  does  the  Administra- 
tion proposal;  the  House  proposal  includes 
Oh  Be  Joyful  but  not  Treasure  Mountain. 
The  Hart  proposal  Includes  both  areas. 

Treasure  Mountain  and  Oh  Be  Joyful  have 
a  very  high  uranium  and  hardrock  mineral 
potential  (gold,  silver,  lead,  zinc,  copper, 
tungsten,  molybdenum).  Much  exploration 
Is  currently  underway  In  both  units  Motor- 
ized recreation  Is  also  Important  in  these 
areas,  but  especially  In  the  Oh  Be  Joyful 
area,  which  If  traversed  by  a  heavily  used, 
four-wheel  drive  road. 

Within  the  Oh  Be  Joyful  unit  itself,  there 
are  one  tiranium  project,  one  natural  gas 
exploration  project  which  plans  to  drill  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1980  and  many  hardrock 
claims  and  coring  operations  ii.e  utrtoure 
Mountain  and  Oh  Be  Joyful  units  are  cov- 
ered by  numerous  hardrock  mining  claims 
and  are  being  evaluated  by  coring  opera- 
tions. 

The  proposed  Mount  Emmons  Molyb- 
denum Project  is  Immediately  adjacent  to 
the  Oh  Be  Joyful  unit.  This  deposit  !s  cur- 
rently valued  at  $7.5  billion,  and  (if  de- 
veloped) could  provide  as  many  as  1,200 
permanent  mining  Jobs.  Wilderness  designa- 
tion of  the  Oh  Be  Joyful  unit  could  impair 
the  Mount  Emmons  Project,  as  well  as  these 
other  .mineral  operations. 

The  Colorado  Joint  Review  Process  and 
various  Forest  Service  feasibility  and  envi- 
ronmental studies  are  currently  evaluating 
the  Mount  Emmons  Projecc  and  me  *a.cr- 
shed  and  ether  issues  that  have  been  raised. 
These  review  and  land  use  planning  proc- 
esses should  not  be  short-circuited  by  wil- 
derness designation  at  this  time. 

Club  20  endorses  deletion  of  Treasure 
Mountain  und  Oh  Be  Joyful;  they  also  point 
out  that  wilderness  designation  o?  the  Oh 
Be  Joyful  unit  would  prevent  the  town  of 
Crested  Butte  from  developing  the  watershed 
in  that  tmlt.  should  such  development  ever 
become  necessary. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:  Rawah  Wilderness 
Additions 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres)  : 

Amstrong    _  48.900 

Hart 48.900 

House     48.900 

Administration    49.200 

General  description  of  area: 

This  proposal  would  add  acreage  to  the 
existing  Rawah  Wilderness,  located  north  of 
Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Most  of  this 
acreage  is  heavily  forested  Numerous  small 
streams  drain  from  the  area  Into  the  Lara- 
mie River.  Most  significant  feature  is  Ship- 
man  Park,  an  1,800-acre  meadow  north  of 
the   existing   wilderness   area. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation 
by  Armstrong: 

The  addition  of  a  number  of  small.  Iso- 
lated areas  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rawah 
Wilderness  will  bring  this  western  wilder- 
ness boundary  up  to  the  edge  of  the  national 
forest.  The  addition  of  the  larger  areas  re- 
flect their  high  wildlife  value  and  high  use 
for  non-motorized  recreation  (the  greater 
Rawah  area  currently  receives  approximately 
12,000  visitor  days  of  use  per  year) .  The  wild- 
life Include  elk.  deer,  black  bear  and  beaver 
and  a  few  bighorn  sheep.  Wilderness  resource 
conflicts  with  timber  and  mineral  resources 
are  generally  low  to  moderate. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

The  Armstrong  acreage  proposal  is  iden- 
tical to  the  House  and  Hart  bills. 
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Wilderness  Area  Name:    South  San  Joans 
Wilderness 
Comparison    of    wilderness    recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong 75.000 

Hart   157.000 

House - --   130,000 

Administration   - 134,000 

General  description  of  area: 

Located  along  Continental  Divide  In  San 
Juan  Mtns  of  Conejos  and  Archuleta  Cos,  this 
area  has  highly  variable  terrain,  wildlife  and 
vegetation.  The  area  is  Important  for  hiking, 
climbing,  timber,  plant  species,  wildlife  hab- 
itat, winter  and  summer  vehicle  recreation, 
cross-cotmtry  skiing,  minerals,  grazing  and 
fuel  for  local  residents. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong: 

The  area  recommended  by  Armstrong  is 
part  of  a  larger  area  recommended  for  wil- 
derness by  the  Administration,  Colorado  wil- 
derness groups,  and  many  outfitters.  The  area 
Included  In  Armstrong's  proposal  is  highly 
scenic  and  draws  people  who  want  to  hike, 
ski  tour  and  observe  nature.  The  area  con- 
tains Important  habitat  for  elk,  deer,  birds 
and  several  mountain  Hon  and  grizzly  bear: 
as  well  as  many  flsh  In  lakes  and  rivers 
throughout  the  area.  A  portion  of  the  Cone- 
Jos  River  in  this  part  of  the  area  was  recently 
recommended  for  wild  and  scenic  river  des- 
ignation. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals : 

The  total  area  at  Issue  Includes  four  parts: 
northwestern  core,  southeastern  part  of  Con- 
tinental Divide,  southern  panhandle,  and 
northern  triangle.  Armstrong  recommenda- 
tion places  northwestern  core  In  wilderness 
and  excludes  the  three  remaining  areas. 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  Kogovsek. 
Colo.  State  Rep.  James  Llllpop.  a  San  Luis 
Valley  Group  (Citizens  for  a  Balanced  RARE 
11  Bill),  and  many  local  citizens,  Armstrong 
wilderness  recommendation  does  not  Include 
the  southeastern  part  (Included  In  House  and 
Hart  bills).  This  part  is  used  by  many  fami- 
lies and  senior  citizens  for  snowmoblllng, 
fishing,  sightseeing  and  picknicking  and  as  a 
source  of  'timber  to  heat  their  homes.  The 
southeastern  part  Is  also  the  last  high  lake 
country  in  San  Luis  Valley  left  open  to  snow- 
mobiles and  other  motor  vehicles  and  accord- 
ing to  local  residents  is  highly  used  after 
work  and  on  weekends  throughout  the  year 
There  are  many  roads  and  trails  present  here. 

The  Armstrong  and  House  bills  exclude  the 
southern  panhandle,  while  the  Hart  bill  in- 
cludes this  part.  The  area  is  Important  as  a 
potential  source  of  timber  for  local  mills.  If 
placed  In  wilderness,  companies  wculd  be 
forced  to  compete  for  reduced  overall  tim- 
ber supply  and  to  go  greater  distances  for 
timber.  Both  factors  would  adversely  affect 
saw  mill  economics  and  employment  (at  Du- 
rango,  South  Fork  and  New  Mexico  mills) . 

The  northern  triangle  (excluded  In  Arm- 
strong and  House  bills/Included  In  Hart  bill) 
Is  an  area  with  high  mineral  potential.  There 
is  high  uranium  potential;  very  high  gold, 
silver,  copper,  molybdenum  and  tungsten 
potential;  and  exploration  Is  underway  by 
several  companies.  The  potential  from  many 
local  mineral-related  Jobs  is  best  protected 
by  Armstrong  projjosal  which  retains  critical 
mineralized  areas  In  multiple  use. 

Wilderness  Area  Name:  Saint  Louis  Peak 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommenda- 
tions (acres)  : 

Armstrong    9,500 

Hart   13,300 

House   (not  included) 

Administration   ._. 13,300 

General  description  of  area: 
Located    along    Highway    40    near    Winter 
Park,  this  area  is  characterized  by  high  ele- 


vations and  rugged  terrain.  About  80%  of  the 
area  is  In  the  alpine  zone,  though  there  Is 
some  lodge  pole  pine  and  several  dense 
stands.  Vasquez  Creek  Drainage  is  along  east- 
ern edge  of  proposed  wilderness. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

Beca\ase  of  Its  location,  this  area  Is  readily 
accessible  to  Denver  residents  and  would  re- 
ceive heavy  wilderness  use.  The  area  Itself 
has  good  scenic  values.  Including  several 
unique  and  prominent  peaks,  and  provides 
a  view  of  additional  highly  scenic  areas.  Wild- 
life values  Include  blue  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
marmot  and  various  birds,  big  game  habitat 
is  limited. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

Armstrong  proposal  excludes  eastern  third 
of  area  recommended  for  wilderness  by  Sen- 
ator Hart,  because  it  has  very  high  base  and 
precious  metals  potential  (molybdenum,  gold 
and  silver)  and  extremely  high  uranium  po- 
tential (Forest  Service  gave  eastern  third  of 
area  a  rating  of  99  out  of  100  for  uranium) . 
area  is  being  actively  explored  by  several 
companies. 

Armstrong  bill  also  Includes  special  statu- 
tory language  to  protect  Denver  water  rights 
associated  with  potential  project  on  Vasquez 
Creek. 

Wilderness:  Area  Names  Uncompaohre 

Wilderness 

Comparison  of  wilderness  recommendations 

(acres) : 

Armstrong    - 96.000 

Hart    100.000 

House     100.000 

Administration     (does    not    Include 

Uncompaghre  Primitive  Area)   —     59.500 

General  description  of  area : 

The  area  includes  highly  varied  terrain, 
ranging  from  very  steep  slopes  and  rugged 
peaks  to  canyons  and  flat  ridge  areas  Vege- 
tation is  also  highly  varied  (tundra.  Engle- 
man  spruce,  espen,  grassy  meadow,  rock) 
There  are  many  streams  and  much  wildlife 
throughout  area.  There  is  very  high  mineral 
potential  in  several  portions  of  area. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

Valleys  and  canyons  formed  by  three  forks 
of  Cimarron  River  contain  intricately  carved 
cliffs  and  rock  formations  These  and  mtn. 
peaks  make  area  extremely  scenic  Many 
peaks  very  popular  with  technical  climbers 
because  of  challenge  Valleys  In  eastern  part 
of  Uncompaghre  have  much  wildlife  (deer, 
elk,  badger,  bobcat,  eagles)  and  draw  many 
visit cirs:  trout  streams  in  area  are  also  popu- 
lar. 140  miles  of  hiking  trails  course  through 
a  wide  variety  of  areas  from  many  trail  heads 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

.Administration  recommendatlcn  was  for 
two  separate  wilderness  areas  (Big  Blue  and 
Courthouse  Mtn):  all  Congressional  propos- 
als, including  Armstrong,  connect  these  two 
areas  by  designating  as  wilderness  additional 
RARE  II  and  primitive  areas  not  recom- 
mended for  wilderness  by  Administration. 

The  Armstrong  proposal  makes  a  small  de- 
letion in  the  vicinity  of  Baldy  Peak,  to  pro- 
tect high  commercial  timber  values  and  very 
high  uranium,  zinc,  gold,  silver,  and  geother- 
mal potential;  local  economic  and  national 
security  Interests  thereby,  would  be  pro- 
tected. 

Entire  Uncompaghre  Is  In  one  of  richest 
portions  of  the  Colo  mineral  belt;  has  very 
high  potential  for  gold,  sliver,  molybdenum. 
uranium  and  geothermal  energy;  area  has 
impressive  mining  history  and  Is  very  close 
to  Creede,  Lake  City,  Ouray,  Silverton  and 
the  Tellurlde  Mining  Districts:  gold  in  Big 
Blue  on  east  side  of  Uncompaghre  occurs  In 
high  grade  veins  and.  according  to  existing 
exploration  data.  Is  probably  worth  hundreds 


of  millions  of  dollars,  but  exploration  here 
is  not  in  advanced  stage 

Mineral  potential  throughout  Uncom- 
paghre area  underlines  importants  of  ex- 
tending mineral  exploration  and  production 
deadline  in  Wilderness  Act;  deadline  is  cur- 
rently scheduled  to  expire  In  1984 

Grazing  is  also  important  in  nncompaghre, 
particularly  in  Big  Blue  xinlt. 

Wilderness   Area   Name:    Weminuche 
WiuJERNEss    Additions 
Comparison    of    wilderness    recommends- 
tlons  I  acres)  : 

Armstrong 66  000 

Hart  --. 66,000 

House '—— 66.000 

Administration --  66.000 

General  description  of  area : 

Weminuche  is  one  of  the  largest  contigu- 
ous wilderness  areas  In  US  Congressional 
proposals  would  add  alpine  meadows,  rock 
ridges,  high  peaks,  flat  valleys  and  many 
streams  to  existing  wilderness  As  Is  case  for 
existing  wilderness,  areas  to  be  added  also 
have  very  high  mineral  and  timber  potential. 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 

All  proposed  additions  were  given  high 
wilderness  ratings  by  Forest  Service  and  were 
recommended  by  Administration  Areas  are 
important  for  game  and  non-gsune  wildlife, 
flsh,  varied  vegetation,  hiking,  hunting  and 
fishing.  Designation  of  these  additional  areas 
has  strong  support  of  many  Colorado  wilder- 
ness groups. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

No  differences  exist  among  the  various  con- 
gressional bills;  however,  several  brief  com- 
ments are  in  order. 

Many  Coloradoans  have  questioned  the 
need  for  making  additions  to  a  wilderness 
area  which  already  is  equal  to  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  entire  State  of  Rhode  Island,  par- 
ticularly In  view  of  the  high  mineral  poten- 
tial of  the  entire  Weminuche  area,  the  fact 
that  well  over  300.000  acres  of  additional 
Forest  Service  existing  or  proposed  wilder- 
ness are  present  within  30  miles  of  the 
Weminuche,  and  the  fact  that  BLM  has  also 
inventoried  thousands  of  acres  of  wilderness 
study  lands  In  the  vicinity. 

However.  Armstrong  proposal  for  Wemi- 
nuche conforms  with  House  and  Hart  ver- 
sions. becau.se  of  undeniably  high  wilderness 
and  wildlife  values  in  proposed  additions 
Overall  Armstrong  bill  Is  designed  to  provide 
bilance  between  wilderness  and  nonwllder- 
nesn  values:  recognizing  serious  resource  con- 
flicts are  inherent  in  most  if  not  all  wilder- 
ness legislation,  it  underscores  the  need  for 
special  release,  grazing  and  mineral  provi- 
sions in  the  legislation 

Additional  comments  on  Weminuche  Issues 
are  Included  In  discussion  of  La  Garlta  Wil- 
derness Additions  (many  of  ssime  concepts 
apply  to  these  areas,  which  are  close  to  one 
another) 

Wilderness  Area  Name:   West  Elk 
Wilderness    Additions 
Comparison    of    wilderness    recommenda- 
tions (acres) : 

Armstrong    -     119.000 

Hart     133,500 

House - 130.000 

Administration     160,000 

General  description  of  area: 

Is  generally  above  10.000  feet  with  well  de- 
fined peaks,  parks  and  drainages  This  area, 
highly  vegetated,  is  an  Important  habitat  for 
elk,  deer  and  other  wildlife.  It  also  receives 
heavy  motorized  and  non-motorized  recrea- 
tional use  and  has  very  high  mineral  poten- 
tial, high  timber  values  and  much  grazmg 

Reasons  for  wilderness  recommendation  by 
Armstrong : 
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Are*  included  in  Armstrong  proposal  Is 
very  scenic  and  received  high  wilderness  rat- 
ine hv  Pnr«it  S*rv1r«>  ^hlrh   rp/^nmmenriivi   It. 


S.  2742 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 


contributions  to,  education  savings  ac- 
counts and  housing  savings  accounts;  to 
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the  home  and  decided  not  to  buy  an- 
other, the  $9,000  would  then  be  subject 


costs  of  an  education  at  both  public  and 
private  colleges  have  increased  dramat- 


portant  to  point  out,  however,  that  these 
revenue  estimates  do  not  reflect  the  dorI- 
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Ai««  Included  In  Armstrong  proposal  Is 
very  scenic  uni  received  high  wilderness  rat- 
ing by  Forest  Service  which  recommended  it 
for  wilderness.  Wildlife  includes  elk.  black 
bear,  bighorn  sheep,  deer,  some  beaver  and 
golden  eagles,  and  many  other  small  animals 
and  birds;  brook  and  rainbow  trout  are  found 
In  strewns.  The  area  receives  much  use  for 
hunting,  ashing,  hiking  and  other  activities. 

Explanation  of  differences  from  other  bills 
or  proposals: 

The  Armstrong  proposal  excludes — as  do 
all  other  congressional  proposals — heavily 
forested  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  wilder- 
ness area,  with  high  commercial  timber  value 
and  importance  to  Silver  Tip  Studs  Company 
and  other  sawmills  in  Montrose  area. 

The  Armstrong  bill  also  excludes  an  area 
bordered  by  Sink  Creek  and  Curecantl  Creek, 
which  is  Important  for  grazing  and  contains 
many  Improvements  related  to  ranching  op- 
erations in  area  (roads,  fences,  stock  water- 
ing troughs  and  ponds)  Wilderness  designa- 
tion even  with  statutory  g;razlng  provisions. 
would  in  this  case  prove  sufficiently  restric- 
tive that  ranching  operations  would  be  eco- 
nomically harmed. 

A  third  Armstrong  exclusion  is  a  small 
area  near  Sheep  Mountain,  because  of  ex- 
tremely high  potential  for  molybdenum  as- 
sociate with  tungsten,  gold  and  silver.  The 
potential  exists  for  underground  mines  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Henderson,  with  significant 
potential  employment.  Experience  at  Hen- 
derson and  other  modem  mine  areas  in  Colo- 
rado demonstrates  that  both  exploration  and 
mining  can  be  conducted  in  a  safe,  environ- 
mentally responsible,  and  economic  manner. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  2742.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
severance  pay  resulting  from  a  plamt 
closing  shall  be  subject  to  tax  at  reduced 
rates:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

TAXATION    OP    SEVERANCE    PAY 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  introduce  a  bill  amending  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating 
to  the  taxation  of  severance  pay. 

Mr.  President,  the  Armour  Co. 
in  1978  closed  the  plant  in  south  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  putting  several  hundred 
people  out  of  work.  Many  of  those  em- 
ployees were  eligible  for  severance  pay 
based  in  part  on  years  of  employment. 
In  many  cases  these  payments  will  cause 
unfavorable  tax  results  since  the  income 
must  be  reported  in  the  year  of  receipt 
and  the  applicable  taxes  paid  on  the 
lump-sum  payment.  Because  of  the  sums 
Involved,  the  current  income  averaging 
rules  do  not  provide  adequate  relief. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  correct 
the  problem  by  allowing  the  former 
Armour  Co.  employees  to  spread  their 
severance  pay  over  a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Minnesota 
has  enacted  similar  legislation  and  my 
colleague  Arlen  Erdahl  has  Introduced 
an  identical  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  ex- 
tremely important  as  many  former  em- 
ployees will  be  required  to  live  on  their 
severance  pay  and  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  have 
an  early  opportunity  to  consider  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


S.  2742 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  VIII — Certain   Severance   Pay 

"Sec.   1355.  Certain  Severance  Pay. 

"(a)  Imposition  of  Separate  Tax  on  Qual- 
ified Severance  Pay. — 

"(1)  Separate  tax. — There  is  hereby  Im- 
posed a  tax  on  qualified  severance  pay  re- 
ceived or  accrued  during  the  taxable  year  in 
an  amount  equal  to  10  times  the  tax  which 
would  be  Imposed  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 1  If— 

"(A)  the  recipient  were  an  Individual  re- 
ferred to  In  such  subsection,  and 

"(B)  the  taxable  income  were  an  amount 
equal  to  »2,300  plus  1/10  of  the  total  quali- 
fied severance  pay  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(2)  LiABU-rrY  for  tax. — The  recipient  shall 
be  liable  for  the  tax  imposed  by  this  para- 
graph. 

"(b)  Allowance  of  I>eduction. — The 
amount  of  qualified  severance  pay  for  the 
taxable  year  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  such  year,  but  only  to 
the  extent  Included  In  the  taxpayer's  gross 
Income  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(c)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(1)    Qualified  severance  pay. — 

"(A)  In  general. — The  term  "qualified  sev- 
erance pay'  means — 

"(I)  the  amount  received  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  sm  employment  contract,  or 

"(11)  the  amount  of  a  collectively  bar- 
gained termination  payment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  Income  which  would  have 
been  earned  for  personal  services  to  be  ren- 
dered In  the  future, 

but  only  if  such  amounts  are  received  or 
accrued  with  respect  to  a  qualified  plant 
closing. 

"(B)  Amounts  must  be  received  in  i  tax- 
able YEAR. — An  amount  shall  be  treated  as 
qualified  severence  pay  of  an  employee  with 
respect  to  a  qualified  plant  closing  of  an 
employer  only  if  all  such  amounts  which 
may  be  so  treated  by  such  employee  with  re- 
spect to  such  closing  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
are  received  or  accrued  by  the  taxpayer  dur- 
ing 1  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Qualified  plant  closing. — The  term 
■qualified  plant  closing'  means  the  termina- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  trade  or  business 
of  the  employer  at  a  particular  site  if,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  such 
termination   Is  reasonably  likely — 

"(A)   to  be  permanent,  and 

"(B)  to  Involve  the  discharge  within  a  12- 
month  period  of  at  least  75  percent  of  the 
employees  of  such  employer  at  such  site." 

(b)  Section  62  of  such  Code  (defining  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  paragraph  (14)  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

"(15)  Certain  severance  pat. — The  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  1355(b)." 

(c)  The  table  of  parts  for  subchapter  Q 
of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Part  VIII.  Certain  severance  pay  " 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1978. 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ro'rH,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Bakfr, 
Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr, 

GOLDWATER,  Mr.  SCHWEIKER,  Mr, 

Hatfield,  Mr,  Heinz,  and  Mr. 

Garn) : 
S.  2745.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of,  and  the  deduction  of 


contributions  to,  education  savings  ac- 
counts and  housing  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
housing  and  education  savings  account  act 
•  Mr,  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  economy  in  recent 
times  has  had  many  serious  consequences 
for  the  people  of  this  Nation.  For  the 
first  time  in  many  years,  people  are  be- 
ginning to  lose  faith  that  they  will  be 
able  to  improve  their  lives  and  provide 
a  better  life  for  their  children.  Social 
mobility  is  the  cement  that  holds  a  free 
nation  together.  Obviously,  to  reverse 
this  economic  situation  will  take  broad 
efforts  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  to 
curtain  inflation  and  stimulate  capital 
formation. 

In  an  effort  to  effect  these  goals,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  along  with 
Senators  Roth,  Chafee,  Baker,  Dan- 
forth, Wallop,  Gold'water,  Schweiker, 
Hatfield,  Heinz,  and  Garn  to  provide  in- 
dividuals with  an  incentive  to  help  them 
purchase  their  first  home  and  to  provide 
for  their  children's  education.  These  ac- 
counts would  be  structured  similar  to  an 
IRA.  They  would  provide  a  mechanism 
for  tax  deferral,  rather  than  tax  avoid- 
ance. 

housing  savings  accounts 

The  bill  permits  an  individual  to  es- 
tablish a  housing  savings  account  and 
to  obtain  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to  $1,500 
for  contributions  to  the  account  each 
year  for  10  years.  This  would  allow  an 
individual  to  accumulate  up  to  $15,000 
plus  investment  gain  over  the  life  of  the 
account.  Married  couples  filing  a  joint 
return  would  be  able  to  contribute  $3,000 
per  year  for  a  total  of  $30,000  plus  gain 
on  this  investment. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  housing  sav- 
ings account  could  be  sec  up  solely  to 
fund  the  purchase  of  an  individual's  first 
home.  It  is  these  people  who  have  suf- 
fered disproportionately  from  the  vast 
inflation  in  housing  prices  over  the  last 
few  years  since  they  usually  have  insuf- 
ficient means  to  save  for  an  ever  increas- 
ing minimum  down  payment.  It  may  be 
possible  to  examine  further  whether  less 
restrictive  limitations  may  be  necessar>' 
if  other  segments  of  our  population  are 
unable  to  sell  a  small  house  and  pur- 
chase another  modestly  priced  home. 

If  the  amount  accumulated  in  a  hous- 
ing savings  account  is  used  to  purchase 
a  first  home,  there  will  be  no  tax  at  the 
time  the  account  assets  are  distributed. 
But  this  amount  could  be  recaptured  on 
a  subsequent  sale  if  another  house  is  not 
purchased. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  how  this 
bill  would  work.  Suppose  a  couple  con- 
tributes $2,000  per  year  to  a  housing  sav- 
ings account  for  4  years  and  this  invest- 
ment grows  in  value  to  $9,000.  The  cou- 
ple could  take  a  tax  deduction  of  $2,000 
per  year  contributed  to  the  account. 
They  also  would  have  to  pay  no  tax  on 
the  $1,000  gain. 

The  $9,000  may  be  taken  from  the  ac- 
count and  used  to  purchase  a  first  home 
at  any  time.  There  would  be  no  tax  at 
that  time.  Similarly,  there  would  be  no 
tax  if  the  couple  subsequently  sold  their 
home  and  bought  another  of  at  least 
equal  value.  However,  if  the  couple  sold 
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the  home  and  decided  not  to  buy  an- 
other, the  $9,000  would  then  be  subject 
to  tax.  Alternatively,  the  one-time 
$100,000  exclusion  of  gain  from  sale  of 
a  principal  residence  by  an  individual 
who  has  attained  age  55  would  be  re- 
duced by  the  $9,000  when  that  first 
residence  is  sold, 

MANY   individuals  PRECLUDED  FROM 
HOMEOWNERSHIP 

In  March,  the  median  sales  price  of  a 
new  home  was  $63,800,  making  the  price 
of  a  new  home  nearly  twice  what  it  cost 
in  1974,  It  has  also  been  estimated  that, 
at  a  15-percent  mortgage  interest  rate, 
fewer  than  5  percent  of  American  fami- 
lies can  afford  the  median  price  of  a  new 
home.  Current  experience  bears  this  out : 
sales  of  single-family  homes  fell  17,4  per- 
cent in  March,  the  lowest  sales  level 
since  February  1975, 

The  purchase  of  a  home  has  been  the 
traditional  way  for  young  people  to  ac- 
quire a  stake  in  our  society.  This  legisla- 
tion will  thus  provide  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence on  society  as  well  as  fostering  a 
major  aspect  of  the  American  dream 
which  may  otherwise  vanish  for  many 
people. 

CONSTRUCTION   INDUSTRY   8U1TERING 
SEVERE  DECLINE 

Additionally,  efforts  to  encourage  home 
purchases  will  help  buoy  the  rapidly 
sinking  construction  industry.  The 
United  States  experienced  in  March  of 
this  year  the  largest  monthly  decline  in 
new  construction  since  1944,  New  pri- 
vate residential  construction  was  the 
segment  of  the  new  construction  worst 
hit,  dropping  over  8  percent  compared 
with  the  previous  month. 

Not  only  are  most  homebuilders  small 
businessmen  already  suffering  from  in- 
ordinately high  interest  rates,  but  their 
workers  are  leading  the  Government's 
unemployment  figures.  Unemployment 
among  construction  workers  rose  to  more 
than  15  percent  in  April,  compared  to  7 
percent  among  the  workforce  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  clear  that  something  must  be 
done  to  stem  these  unacceptable  events. 
The  home  savings  account  will  provide  a 
much  needed  step  in  the  right  direction. 

EDUCATION  SAVINGS  ACCOUNTS 

The  second  part  of  this  bill  is  aimed 
at  the  other  major  expense  incurred  by 
families,  the  higher  education  of  their 
children. 

The  bill  provides  that  an  education 
savings  account  may  be  established  for 
each  child.  Parents  and  the  child  may 
contribute  up  to  $1,000  per  year  to  this 
account  and  receive  a  corresponding  tax 
deduction.  Contributions  mav  be  made 
each  year  of  a  child's  life  until  the  child 
reaches  21  or  enrolls  at  a  qualified  college 
or  vocational  school,  whichever  occurs 
first. 

Amounts  from  the  fund  will  not  be 
subject  to  tax  when  used  for  tuition,  fees, 
and  reasonable  living  expenses  while  the 
child  is  at  a  qualified  educational  insti- 
tution. However,  the  amoimts  so  ex- 
pended will  be  included  ratably  in  the 
child's  Income  over  a  10-year  period  be- 
ginning in  the  year  the  chUd  attains  age 
25, 

EDUCATION  COSTS  ARE  PROHIBrnVE 

The  need  to  help  families  provide  for 
higher  education  costs  is  manifest.  The 


costs  of  an  education  at  both  public  and 
private  colleges  have  increased  dramat- 
ically over  the  past  10  years.  For  in- 
stance, the  median  cost  of  an  education 
at  a  private  college  has  increased  105 
percent  over  the  last  10  years  and  the 
median  cost  for  an  in-State  student  at  a 
public  university  has  increased  80  per- 
cent over  the  same  period.  The  costs  for 
both  in-State  and  out-of-State  students 
in  public  schools  and  for  students  in  pri- 
vate schools  have  all  out-paced  the  con- 
sumer price  index  for  this  period. 

With  the  cost  of  higher  education  ris- 
ing so  dramatically,  many  people  will 
not  be  able  to  afford  to  pursue  higher  ed- 
ucation without  assistance.  This  bill  is 
intended  to  encourage  long-term  savings 
for  education,  rather  than  relying  solely 
on  loans  and  grants  when  an  individual 
reaches  college  age. 

CAPITAL   FORMATION 

I  firmly  believe  that  Government  aid 
in  the  form  of  this  type  of  tax  incentive 
will  provide  an  effective  way  to  help  in- 
dividuals enjoy  the  benefits  of  home- 
ownership  and  receive  needed  education 
while  providing  much  needed  funds  to 
encourage  capital  investment. 

Tax  policy  in  this  country  has  tended, 
in  recent  years,  to  encourage  consump- 
tion and  discourage  investment,  savings, 
and  capital  formation.  Among  major  in- 
dustrialized nations,  the  United  States 
ranks  last  in  savings  as  a  percent  of  in- 
come, last  in  fixed  investment  as  a  per- 
cent of  GNP,  and  last  in  productivity 
growth.  This  is  no  accident  and  it  is  not 
caused  by  the  profligacy  of  our  citizens. 
It  is  simply  a  result  of  tax  policy. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  in- 
tended to  follow  a  new  direction  in  tax 
policy,  a  policy  encouraging  savings, 
rather  than  consumption.  With  a  reces- 
sion upon  us,  there  is  no  more  opportune 
time  to  commit  ourselves  to  reversing 
the  trend  in  this  Nation's  productivity 
and  this  commitment  must  consist,  in 
major  part,  of  incentives  for  investment. 

INFLATION    PROTECTION 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  both  accounts 
provide  for  indexing  of  the  maximum 
deductible  contribution,  I  firmly  believe 
that  an  incentive  for  savings  such  as 
that  provided  in  this  bill  will  assist 
greatly  in  the  fight  against  inflation.  But 
in  the  meantime,  it  also  is  important 
that  the  impact  of  these  provisions  not 
be  diminished  by  inflation  while  incomes 
are  artificially  increased  by  inflation 
forcing  taxpayers  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  People  of  this  Nation  deserve 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  inflation 
over  which  they  can  exercise  so  little 
control.  This  provides  a  mechanism  to 
preserve  the  real  value  of  the  deductible 
amount  in  times  of  economic  instability. 

The  estimated  revenue  impact  for  1981 
is  $2.1  billion  for  the  housing  savings 
account,  if  the  provisions  are  not  phased 
in.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  recognizes 
that  we  in  Congress  have  a  duty  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  act  with  utmost 
fiscal  responsibility. 

It  may  therefore  be  advisable  to  ex- 
amine a  phase-in  of  this  legislation.  For 
instance,  if  this  bill  is  phased  in  over  a 
3-year  period,  the  first  year  combined 
revenue  estimate  for  both  savings  ac- 
counts would  drop  to  $2,1  billion.  It  is  im- 


portant to  point  out,  however,  that  these 
revenue  estimates  do  not  reflect  the  posi- 
tive revenue  producing  effect  of  the  addi- 
tional funds  that  this  legislation  will 
make  available  to  increase  productive 
capacity,  and  is  a  very  minor  price  to  pay 
for  such  great  benefits  to  be  derived. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  together  with  a  chart  con- 
taining the  revenue  impact  of  the  bill 
for  years  1981  through  1985  as  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation, 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Conable, 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  introduced  an  identi- 
cal bill  as  H.R.  7381  in  the  House  yester- 
day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
table  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2746 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii^es    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  1.  Education  Savings  Accounts. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  VII  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  Individuals)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating section  221  as  222  and  by  Inserting 
after  section  220  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec    221    Education  Savings  Account 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed. — In  the  case  of 
an  Individual,  there  Is  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion the  sum  of — 

"(1)  amounts  paid  in  cash,  and 

"(2)  the  fair  market  value  at  times  of 
transfer  of  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities, 
which  are  readily  tradeable  on  an  established 
securities  market,  transferred, 
during  the  calendar  year  which  ends  with  or 
within  the  taxable  year  by  such  individual 
to  an  education  savings  account  established 
for  the  benefit  of  an  eligible  mdlvldual 

"(b)  Limitations. — 

"(1)  Account  may  not  be  established  for 
benefit  of  more  than  1  indhtdual. — an 
education  savings  account  may  not  be  es- 
tablished for  the  benefit  of  more  than  1 
Individual. 

"(2)  Individual  may  not  be  beneficiary 
OP  MORE  THAN  I  ACCOUNT. — An  individual 
who  Is  the  beneficiary  of  more  than  1  edu- 
cation savings  account  during  any  calendar 
year  shall  not  be  treated  as  an  eligible  Indi- 
vidual for  that  calendar  year. 

"(3)  Maximum  deduction  per  account  — 
The  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under 
subsection  (a)  to  an  individual  for  amounts 
paid  or  transferred  to  an  account  for  any 
calendar  year  shaU  not  exceed  »1.000 

"(4)  CONTRIBtrnONS  by  more  than  1  PER- 
SON.— If  more  than  1  Individual  makes  con- 
tributions to  an  education  savings  account 
during  a  calendar  year,  the  |l.O(X)  amount 
under  paragraph  (3)  shall  be  allocated  pro- 
portionately among  all  Individuals  contrib- 
uting to  the  account  during  that  year  on 
the  basis  of  the  amounts  contributed  by 
each  such  Individual. 

"(6)     Adjustment    of    Umit    ro«    iNn,A- 

TION. — 

"(A)  In  general — Beginning  In  1982,  the 
dollar  amounts  in  paragraph  (3i.  paragraph 
(4).  and  subsection  (c)(2)(A)  shall  each  be 
adjusted  by  multiplying  such  amounts  by 
the  Inflation  adjustment  factor  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  July  31  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  and.  as  adjusted,  shall 
be  substituted  for  such  amounts  for  taxable 
years  ending  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  next  beginning  after  such  12-month 
period. 

"(E)  COMPtTTATION  OF  INFLATION  ADJtTBT- 
MKNT  FACrOS. — 
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(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 


"(b)  Limit ations. — 

"(1)   Maximum     annual    deduction. — The 
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"(1)      DSTTSMINATTON      ANT)      PUBLICATION. 

The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year  (beginning  In 
1981).  determine  and  publish  In  the  Federal 
Register  the  Inflation  adjustment  factor  for 
the  Immediately  preceding  12-month  period 
ending  on  J\ily  31  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph. 

"(11)     INTLATION    ADJUSTMENT    FACTOR. The 

term  'Inflation  adjustment  factor'  means. 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  average 
monthly  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  Items — 
United  States  city  average )  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  for  the  most  recent  12-month 
period  ending  on  July  31  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  Is  the  average  monthly  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  tall  Items — United  States 
city  average)  for  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing on  July  31,  1980. 

"(c)    DEnKmoNS  and  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Eligible  individual. — The  term  'eligi- 
ble Individual'  means  the  taxpayer  or  a  child 
of  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 151(e)  (3 1  unless  the  taxpayer  or  child — 

"(A)  has  attained  the  age  of  21  before  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  the 
contribution  Is  made,  or 

"(B)  Is  enrolled  as  a  full-tUne  student  at 
an  ellBlble  educational  Institution  for 
more  than  4  weeks  during  that  calendar  year. 

"(2)  Education  savings  account. — For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'education 
savings  account'  means  a  trust  created  or 
organized  In  the  United  States  exclusively 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  educational  ex- 
penses of  an  eligible  Individual,  but  only  If 
the  written  governing  instrument  creating 
the  trust  meets  the  following  requirements: 

"(A)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted  un- 
less It  Is  In  cash,  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  which  are  readily  tradeable  on  an 
established  securities  market,  and  contribu- 
tions will  not  be  accepted  for  the  taxable 
year  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

"(B)  The  trustee  Is  a  bank  (as  defined  In 
section  401(d)  (II)  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  In  which  that  person 
will  administer  the  trust  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

"(C)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be  In- 
vested In  life  Insurance  contracts  (other  than 
contracts  the  beneflclary  of  which  is  the  trust 
and  the  face  amount  of  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  aonount  by  which  the  maximum 
amount  which  can  be  contributed  to  the 
account  exceeds  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
contributed  to  the  account  for  all  taxable 
years) . 

"(D)  The  assets  of  the  account  may  be 
Invested  in  accordance  with  the  direction 
of  the  Individual  contributing  to  the  ac- 
count, but,  if  more  than  one  Individual  has 
made  contributions  to  the  account,  the  con- 
sent of  all  such  Individuals  shall  be  required 
for  any  such  direction. 

"(E)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  In 
a  common  trust  fund  or  common  investment 
fund. 

"(F)  Any  balance  In  the  account  on  the 
day  before  the  date  on  which  the  Individual 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  Is  established 
attains  age  26  will  be  distributed  on  that 
date  to  each  of  the  Individuals  who  have 
contributed  to  the  trust  in  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  balance  as  such 
individual's  contributions  bear  to  the  sum 
of  all  such  contributions. 

"(3)  Time  when  contributions  detnted 
MADE. — For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  tax- 
payer shall  be  deemed  to  have  made  a  con- 
tribution on  the  last  day  of  a  calendar  year 
if  the  contribution  is  made  on  account  of 
such  calendar  year  and  Is  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  return  for  the  taxable  year    (Including 


extensions   thereof)    with   or   within    which 
the  calendar  year  ends. 

"(4)  Stock,  etc.,  to  be  valued  as  of  trans- 
fer DATE.— The  fair  market  value  of  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  securities  shall  be  deter- 
mined as  of  the  date  on  which  they  are 
transferred  to  the  account.  If  the  date  of 
transfer  falls  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  pub- 
lic legal  holiday,  then  the  fair  market  value 
shall  be  determined  by  reference  to  the  last 
preceding  day  on  which  they  could  have 
been  traded  on  an  established  securities 
market. 

"(5)  Educational  expenses. — The  term 
educational   expenses'  means — 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the 
enrollment  or  attendance  of  a  student  at 
an  eligible  educational  institution, 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  at  an 
eligible  educational  Institution,  and 

"(C)  a  reasonable  allowance  for  meals  and 
lodging. 

■'(6)  Eligible  educational  iNSTirirnoN. — 
The  term  'eligible  educational  institution' 
means — 

"(A)  an  institution  of  higher  education, 
or 

"(B)  a  vocational  school. 

"(7)  Institution  of  higher  education. — 
The  term  'Institution  of  higher  education' 
means  the  Institutions  described  in  section 
1201  (a)  or  491(b)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of   1965. 

"(8)  Vocational  school. — The  term  'voca- 
tional school'  means  an  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  as  defined  In  section  195(2) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963 
which  Is  In  any  State  (as  defined  In  section 
195(8)    of  such  Act) . 

"(d)    Tax  Treatment  of  Distributions. — 

"(1)  In  general. — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid 
or  distributed  out  of  an  education  savings 
account  shall  be  Included  in  gross  income 
by  each  Individual  who  has  contributed  to 
the  account.  In  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  payment  or  distribution 
as  the  amount  contributed  by  that  individual 
for  all  taxable  years  bears  to  the  amounts 
contributed  by  all  Individuals  for  all  tax- 
able years,  for  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
payment  or  distribution  is  received,  unless 
such  amount  is  used  exclusively  to  pay  the 
educational  expenses  Incurred  by  the  individ- 
ual for  whose  benefit  the  account  Is  estab- 
lished. 

"(2)  Excess  contributions  returned  before 
due  date  of  return. — Paragraph  ( 1 )  does  not 
apply  to  the  distribution  of  any  contribution 
paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  an  education 
savings  account  to  the  extent  that  such  con- 
tribution exceeds  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
deduction  under  subsection  (a)  If — 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  Indivi- 
dual's return  for  such  taxable  year, 

"(P)  no  deduction  Is  allowed  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and  amount  of  net  Income  attrib- 
utable to  such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  In  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  included  In  the  gross  Income  of 
the  Individual  for  the  taxable  year  In  which 
it  Is  received. 

"(3)    Qualified  DiSTRiBtrriONS  included  in 

beneficiary's   INCOME   OVER    10-TEAR   PERIOD. — 

The  gross  Income  of  an  Individual  for  whose 
benefit  an  education  savings  account  was 
established  for  the  taxable  year  In  which  that 
individual  attains  age  25  and  for  each  of  the 
9  succeeding  taxable  years  shall  be  Increased 
by  10  percent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  paid 
or  distributed  out  of  the  account  which  were 
used  exclusively  to  pay  the  educational  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  that  Individual. 
"(e)  Tax  Treatment  of  Accouirrs. — 
"(1)   Exemption  from  tax. — An  education 


savings  account  Is  exempt  from  taxation 
under  this  subtitle  unless  such  account  has 
ceased  to  be  an  education  savings  account 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  (3). 
Notwithstanding  the  preceding  sentence,  any 
such  account  is  subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  section  511  (relating  to  Imposition  of  tax 
on  unrelated  business  Income  of  charitable, 
etc.  organizations) . 

"(2)  Loss  OF  EXEMPTION  OF  ACCOtTNT  WHERE 
INDIVIDUAL  ENCAGES  IN  PROHIBITED  TRANSAC- 
TION.  

"(A)  In  GENERAL — If,  during  any  taxable 
year  of  an  individual  who  contributes  to  an 
education  savings  account,  that  Individual 
engages  In  any  transaction  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 4975  with  respect  to  the  account,  the 
account  ceases  to  be  an  education  savings 
account  as  of  the  first  day  of  that  taxable 
year. 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
ITS  assets. — In  any  case  In  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  an  education  savings 
account  by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on 
the  first  day  of  any  taxable  year,  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (d)  applies  as  If  there  were 
a  distribution  on  such  first  day  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such 
first  day)  of  all  assets  in  the  account  (on 
such  first  day). 

"(3)  Effect  of  pledging  account  as  secu- 
rity.— If.  during  any  taxable  year,  the  m- 
dlvidual  for  whose  benefit  an  education  sav- 
ings account  is  established  uses  the  account 
or  any  portion  thereof  as  security  for  a  loan, 
the  portion  so  used  is  treated  as  distributed 
to  that  individual. 

"(f)  Additional  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Gross  Income. — 

"(1)  Distribution  not  used  for  educa- 
tional expenses. — If  a  distribution  from  an 
education  savings  account  is  made,  and  not 
used  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  edu- 
cational expenses  of  the  individual  for  whose 
benefit  the  account  was  established,  the  tax 
liability  of  each  of  the  Individuals  who  has 
contributed  to  the  account  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  such  distribution  is  received 
shall  be  Incresised  by  an  amount  equal  to 
10  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  distribution 
which  is  includable  in  his  gross  Income  for 
such  taxable  year. 

"(2)  Disqualification  cases. — If  an 
amount  Is  Includible  In  the  gross  income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (d).  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  13  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  Included  In  his  gross  income. 

"(3)  Disability  cases. — Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  do  not  apply  If  the  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  made  after  the  taxpayer  becomes 
disabled  within  the  meaning  of  section  72 
(m)(7). 

"(g)  Community  Property  Laws. — This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws. 

"(h)  Custodial  Accounts. — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such 
account  are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  In 
section  401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  manner  in  which  he  will 
administer  the  account  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  if 
the  custodial  account  would,  except  for  the 
fact  that  It  is  not  a  trust,  constitute  an 
education  savings  account  described  in  sub- 
section (c) .  For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the 
case  of  a  custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust 
by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the 
custodian  of  such  account  shall  be  treated 
as  the  trustee  thereof 

"(1)  Reports. — The  trustee  of  an  education 
savings  account  shall  make  such  reports 
regarding  such  account  to  the  Secretary  and 
to  the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  the  ac- 
count is  maintained  with  respect  to  contrlbu- 
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tions,  distributions,  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  under  regula- 
tions. The  reports  required  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  at  such  time  and  In  such 
manner  and  furnished  to  such  Individuals  at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
required  by  those  regulations". 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  in  Arriving  at 
Adjusted  Gross  Income. — Paragraph  (10)  of 
section  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to  retire- 
ment savings)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  education"  after  "Re- 
tirement" in  the  caption  of  such  paragraph, 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following;  "and  the  deduc- 
tion allowed  by  section  221  (relating  to  de- 
duction of  certain  payments  to  education 
savings  accounts)". 

(c)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions. — Sec- 
tion 4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
excess  contributions  to  Individual  retirement 
accounts,  certain  section  403(b)  contracts, 
certain  Individual  retirement  annuities,  and 
certain  retirement  bonds)   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  Inserting  "education  savings  ac- 
counts." after  "accounts,"  In  the  caption  of 
such  section. 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (a)  as  (3)  and  (4),  and 
by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  an  education  savings  account  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  section  221(c)).".  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(d)  Excess  Contributions  to  Education 
Savings  Accounts. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, in  the  case  of  an  education  savings  ac- 
count, the  term  'excess  contributions'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  contrib- 
uted for  the  taxable  year  to  the  account  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  221(b)  for  such  taxable  year. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  contri- 
bution which  is  distributed  out  of  the  edu- 
cation savings  account  and  a  distribution  to 
which  section  221(d)(2)  applies  shall  be 
treated   as  an  amount   not  contributed". 

(d)  Contribution  Not  To  Be  Treated  as  a 
G:ft  for  Gut  Tax  Purpo.ses. — Section  2503 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  taxable  gifts)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Education  Savings  Accounts. — For 
purposes  of  subsection  (b),  any  payment 
made  by  an  Individual  for  the  benefit  of  his 
child  to  an  education  savings  account,  de- 
scribed in  section  221  (c) ,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  gift  of  a  future  Interest  in  property 
to  the  extent  that  such  payment  Is  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  section  221". 

(e)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions. — 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  education  savings 
accounts. — An  individual  for  whose  benefit 
an  education  savings  account  is  established 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  transaction  con- 
cerning such  account  (which  would  other- 
wise be  taxable  under  this  section)  If,  with 
respect  to  such  transaction,  the  account 
ceases  to  be  an  education  savings  account  by 
reason  of  the  application  of  section  22 1  ( e )  ( 2 ) 
(A)  to  such  account.",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  an  education  savings 
account  described  In  section  221(c)"  In  sub- 
section (c)(1)  after  "described  in  section 
408(a)". 

(f)  Failure  to  Provide  Reports  on  Edu- 
cation Savings  Accounts. — Section  6693  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  re- 
ports on  Individual  retirement  account  or 
annuities)  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  education  savings  ac- 
counts" after  "ANNurrixs"  in  the  caption  of 
such  section,  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following:  "The  person  required  by  sec- 
tion 221(1)  to  file  a  report  regarding  an  ed- 
ucation account  at  the  time  and  Id  the  man- 
ner required  by  such  section  shall  pay  a 
penalty  of  $10  for  each  failure  unless  It  Is 
shown  that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable 
cause.". 

(g)  (1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  VII  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  221  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  221.  Education  savings  accounts. 
"Sec.  222.  Cross  references.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  4973  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to  In- 
dividual retirement  accounts, 
education  savings  accounts, 
certain  403(b)  contracts,  cer- 
tain individual  retirement  an- 
nuities, and  certain  retirement 
bonds.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  section  6693 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  6693.  Failure  to  provide  reports  on  In- 
dividual   retirement    accounts 
or   annuities  or   on   education 
savings  accounts.". 

(h)  (1)  Part  III  of  subchapter  B  of  chap- 
ter 1  of  such  Code  (relating  to  Items  specifi- 
cally excluded  from  gross  income)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  128  and 
129  and  by  inaerting  after  section  127  t&e 
following  new  section: 

"Sec.  128.  Education   Savings   Account  Dis- 
tributions. 

"In  the  case  of  an  individual,  and  except 
as  Is  provided  in  section  221(d)  (1),  gross  in- 
come does  not  include  distributions  from  an 
education  savings  account  used  exclusively 
for  the  payment  of  educational  expenses  of 
that  individual  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 221(ci  (5)  ».". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  such  part  in 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the  Item  relat- 
ing to  section  127  the  following  new  Items: 
"Sec.  128.  Education  savings  account  dis- 
tributions. 
"Sec.  129.  Cross  references  to  other  Acts.". 

(I)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  152  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  definition  of  dependent) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(6)  A  payment  to  an  individual  for  whose 
benefit  an  education  savings  account  (as 
defined  In  section  221  (c)  i  is  established  from 
that  account  which  is  excluded  from  the 
gross  Income  of  that  Individual  under  sec- 
tion 128  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  support  for  purp>oses  of  this 
section". 

(J)   The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning   after   December  31,    1980. 
Sec.  2.  Housing  Savings  Accounts. 

(a)  In  General. — Part  VH  of  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  additional  Itemized  de- 
ductions for  individuals)  is  amended  by  re- 
designating section  222  as  223  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  221  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  222.  Housing  Savings  Account. 

"(a)   Deduction  Allowed. — In  the  case  of 

an  individual,  there  Is  allowed  as  a  deduction 

the  sum  of — 
"(1)   amounts  paid  In  cash,  or 
"  (2)   the  fair  market  value  of  stocks,  bonds. 

or  other  securities,  readily  tradeable  on  an 

established    securities    market,    transferred, 

during  the  taxable  year  by  such  Individual 

to  a  housing  savings  account. 


"(b)  Lxmitations. — 

"(1)  Maximum  annual  deduction. — The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  an  individual  for  any  taxable 
year  may  not  exceed  $1,500  ( $3,000  in  the 
case  of  married  Individuals  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn). 

"(2)  Maximum  lifetime  deduction. — The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  an  individual  for  all  taxable 
years  may  not  exceed  $15,000  ($30,000  In  the 
case  of  married  individuals  filing  a  Joint  re- 
turn) . 

"(3)  Stock,  etc.,  to  be  valued  on  tiansteb 
DATE. — The  fair  market  value  of  stock,  bonds. 
and  other  securities  Is  to  be  determined  as  of 
the  date  on  which  It  Is  transferred  to  the  ac- 
count, or,  if  the  transfer  occurs  on  a  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  other  public  legal  holiday. 
on  the  last  preceding  day  on  which  it  could 
have  been  traded. 

"(4)  Adjustment  OF  limit  FOB  inflation  — 

"(A)  In  general. — Beginning  In  1982.  the 
dollar  amounts  In  paragraph  (1)  paragraph 
( 2 ) .  and  subsection  (c)(1)(A)  shall  each  be 
adjusted  by  multiplying  such  amounts  by 
the  Inflation  adjustment  factor  for  the  12- 
month  period  ending  on  July  31  of  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  and,  as  adjusted,  shall 
be  substituted  for  such  amounts  for  taxable 
years  ending  with  or  within  the  calendar 
year  next  beginning  after  such  12-montb 
period. 

"(B)  Computation  of  inflatiow  adjust- 
ment factor. — 

"(U)  Determination  and  publication. — 
The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1  of  each  calendar  year  i  beginning  In 
1981).  determine  and  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  the  inflation  adjustment  factor  for 
the  Immediately  preceding  12-monlh  period 
ending  on  July  31  In  accordance  with  this 
paragraph. 

"(11)  Inflation  adjustment  factor. — The 
term  'inflation  adjustment  factor'  means, 
with  respect  to  a  calendar  year,  a  fraction 
the  numerator  of  which  Is  the  average 
monthly  Consumer  Price  Index  (all  items — 
United  States  city  average)  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  for  the  most  recent  12-month  pe- 
riod ending  on  July  31  and  the  denominator 
of  which  is  the  average  monthly  Consumer 
Price  Index  i  all  items — United  States  city 
average)  for  the  12-month  period  ending  on 
July  31.  1980 

"(c)   Definitions  and  Special  Rules. — 

"(1)  Housing  savings  account. — For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'housing  sav- 
ings account'  means  a  trust  created  or  or- 
ganized m  the  United  States  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  an  Individual,  or  In  the  case 
of  a  married  Individual,  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  individual  and  his  spouse 
Jointly,  but  only  if  the  vmrttten  governing 
Instrument  creating  the  trust  meets  the  fol- 
lowing requirements : 

"(A)  No  contribution  will  be  accepted  un- 
less It  is  In  caab  or  in  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  readily  tradeable  on  an  established 
exchange,  and  contributions  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  taxable  year  In  excess  of 
$1,500  on  behalf  of  any  individual  ($3,000 
in  the  case  of  a  trust  for  an  individual  and 
his  spouse) .  or  in  excess  of  $15,000  on  behalf 
of  an  Individual  for  all  taxable  years  ($30,000 
in  the  case  of  a  trust  for  an  Indivlduail  and 
his  spouse) . 

"(B)  The  trustee  Is  a  bank  (as  defined  In 
section  401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Sec- 
retary that  the  manner  in  which  that  per- 
son will  administer  the  trust  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  rpqulrements  of  this  section. 
"(C)  No  part  of  the  trust  assets  will  be 
Invested  in  life  Insurance  contracts 

"(D)  The  assets  of  the  trust  will  not  be 
commingled  with  other  property  except  In 
a  common  trust  fund  or  common  Invest- 
ment fund. 
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■•(E)  The  entire  Interest  of  an  Individual 
or  married  couple  for  whose  benefit  the  trust 
Is  maintained  will  be  distributed  to  him. 
or  tbem.  not  later  than  120  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  first  contribution  Is 
made  to  the  trust. 

■•(P)  The  assets  of  the  trust  shall  be  In- 
vested In  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  Individual  contributing  to  the  trust, 
but,  If  more  than  1  Individual  meOces  con- 
tributions to  the  trust  the  consent  of  all 
such  Individuals  shall  be  required  with  re- 
spect to  such  direction. 

"(d)   Tax  Tkeatjcent  of  Distributions. — 

■■(1)  In  general — Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  any  amount  paid 
or  distributed  out  of  a  housing  savings 
account  shall  be  Included  In  gross  Income 
by  the  payee  or  distributee  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  payment  or  distribution 
Is  received,  unless  such  amount  Is  used  ex- 
clusively in  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  the  first  dwelling  purchased  by  the  payee 
or  distributee  which  constitutes  his  prin- 
cipal residence  The  basis  of  any  person  In 
such  an  account  is  zero. 

"(2)         EXCESi        CONTRIBUTIONS        RETURNED 

cETORE  ruE  DATE  OF  RETURN — Paragraph  (1) 
does  not  apply  to  the  distribution  of  any  con- 
tribution paid  during  a  taxable  year  to  a 
housing  ravings  account  to  the  extent  that 
such  contribution  exceeds  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  a  deduction  under  subsection  (a) 
if— 

"(A)  such  distribution  is  received  on  or 
before  the  day  prescribed  by  law  (including 
extensions  of  time)  for  filing  such  Indi- 
vidual's return  for  such  taxable  year. 

"(B)  no  deduction  Is  all.owed  under  sub- 
section (a)  with  respect  to  such  excess  con- 
tribution, and 

"(C)  such  distribution  is  accompanied  by 
the  amount  of  net  Income  attributable  to 
such  excess  contribution. 
Any  net  income  described  In  subparagraph 
(C)  shall  be  Included  in  the  gross  Income 
oi  the  Individual  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  It  is  received. 

"|3|  Transfer  of  account  incident  to 
DIVORCE. — The  transfer  of  an  Individual's 
Interest  in  a  housing  savines  account  to  his 
former  spouse  under  a  divorce  decree  or 
under  a  written  Instrument  incident  to  a  di- 
vorce is  not  to  be  considered  a  taxable  trans- 
fer made  by  such  Individual  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subtitle,  and  such 
Interest,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  Is  to  be 
treated  as  a  housing  savings  account  of  the 
spouse,  and  not  of  such  Individual.  After  the 
transfer,  the  account  Is  'o  be  treated,  for 
purposes  of  this  subtitle,  as  maintained  for 
the  benefit  of  the  spouse. 
"(e)   Tax  Treatment  of  Accounts  — 

"(1)  BxEMPTioN  from  TAX — Any  Individ- 
ual housing  account  is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  this  subtitle  unless  such  account 
has  ceased  to  be  a  housing  savings  account 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  or  i3).  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  sentence,  anv  such 
account  is  subject  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by 
section  511  (relating  to  imposition  of  tax  on 
unrelated  business  income  of  charitable, 
etc  .  organizations) 

"(2)  Loss  OF  EXEMPTION  OP  ACCOUNT 
WHERE  INDIVIDUAL  ENGAGES  IN  PROHIBITED 
TRANSACTION  — 

"(A)  In  general —If.  during  any  taxable 
year  of  the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  a 
housing  savines  account  Is  established,  that 
individual  engages  In  any  transaction  pro- 
hibited by  section  4975  with  respect  to  the 
account,  the  account  ceases  to  be  a  housing 
savings  account  as  of  the  first  day  of  that 
taxable  year  For  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  any 
account  was  established  Is  treated  as  the 
creator  of  the  account 

"(B)  Account  treated  as  distributing  all 
ITS  asstts — In  any  case  In  which  any  ac- 
count ceases  to  be  a  housing  savings  account 


by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  on  the  first 
day  of  any  taxable  year,  paragraph  ( 1 )  of 
subsection  (d)  applies  as  if  there  were  a  dis- 
tribution on  such  first  day  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  fair  market  value  (on  such  first 
day)  of  all  assets  in  the  account  (on  such 
first  day ) . 

"(3)  Effect  of  pledcing  account  as  se- 
curity.— If,  during  any  taxable  year,  the  In- 
dividual for  whose  benefit  a  housing  savings 
account  Is  established  uses  the  account  or 
any  portion  thereof  as  security  for  a  loan, 
the  portion  so  used  Is  treated  as  distributed 
to  that  Individual. 

"(f)  ADDmoNAL  Tax  on  Certain  Amounts 
Included  in  Oross  Income. — 

"(1)  Distribution  not  used  to  purchase 
residence. — If  a  distribution  from  a  housing 
savings  account  to  an  individual  for  whose 
benefit  such  account  was  established  Is 
made,  and  not  used  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  a  principal  residence  for  such 
Individual,  the  tax  liability  of  such  individ- 
ual under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year 
in  which  such  distribution  Is  received  shall 
be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  the  distribution  which 
is  Includable  in  his  gross  income  for  such 
taxable  year. 

"(2)  Disqualification  cases. — If  an 
amount  is  Includable  in  the  gross  Income  of 
an  individual  for  a  taxable  year  under  sub- 
section (e),  his  tax  under  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year  shall  be  Increased  by  an 
amount  equal  to  10  percent  of  such  amount 
required  to  be  Included  in  his  gross  Income. 

"(3)  Disability  cases. — Paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2)  do  not  apply  if  the  payment  or  dis- 
tribution is  attributable  to  the  taxpayer  be- 
coming disabled  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 72(m)(7). 

"(g)  Community  Property  Laws. — This 
section  shall  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  community  property  laws. 

"(h)  Custodial  Accounts — For  purposes 
of  this  section,  a  custodial  account  shall  be 
treated  as  a  trust  if  the  assets  of  such  ac- 
count are  held  by  a  bank  (as  defined  In 
section  401(d)(1))  or  another  person  who 
demonstrates,  to  the  satlsf?:tlon  of  the  Sec- 
retary, that  the  manner  In  which  he  will 
administer  the  account  will  be  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 
If  the  custodial  account  would,  except  for 
the  fact  that  it  Is  not  a  trust,  constitute  a 
housing  savings  account  described  in  subsec- 
tion (c).  For  purposes  of  this  title,  in  the 
case  of  a  custodial  account  treated  as  a  trust 
by  reason  of  the  preceding  sentence,  the  cus- 
todian of  such  account  shall  be  treated  as 
the  trustee  thereof. 

"(i)  Reports. — The  trustee  of  a  housing 
account  shall  make  such  reports  regarding 
such  account  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the 
Individual  for  whom  the  account  Is  main- 
tained with  respect  to  contributions,  distri- 
butions, and  such  other  matters  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  under  regulations  The 
reports  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
filed  at  such  time  and  In  such  manner  and 
furnished  to  such  individuals  at  such  time 
and  In  such  manner  as  may  be  required  by 
those  regulations. 

"(J)  Reduction  op  Basis. — The  basis  of 
any  residence  acquired  with  funds  with- 
drawn from  a  housing  savings  account  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  expenditures  made  In  connection 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  residence  out  of 
such  funds". 

(b)  Deduction  Allowed  in  Arriving  at 
Adjusted  Gross  iNCOME^^Paragraph  (10)  of 
section  62  of  such  Code  (relating  to  adjusted 
gross  Income)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(10)  Retirement,  higher  education,  and 
HOUSING  SAVINGS. — The  deductlons  allowed 
by  sections — 

"(A)   219  (relating  to  retirement  savings) 


"(B)  220  (relating  to  retirement  savings 
for  certain  married  Individuals), 

"(C)  221  (relating  to  education  savings), 
and 

"(D)    222    (relating  to  housing  savings). 

(C)  Tax  on  Excess  Contributions. — Sec- 
tion 4973  of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  on 
excess  contributions  to  individual  retirement 
accounts,  certain  section  403  (b)  contracts, 
certain  Individual  retirement  annuities,  and 
certain  retirement  bonds)   Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Housing  Savings  Ac- 
counts," after  "Education  Savings  Accounts," 
In  the  caption  of  such  section. 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  as  (4)  and  (5),  and  by 
Inserting  after  paragraph  (2)   the  following: 

"(3)  a  housing  savings  account  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  222(c)  i ,",  and 

(3)  by  aadlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Excess  Contributions  to  Housing 
Savings  Accounts. — For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  housing  savings  ac- 
count, the  term  'excess  contributions'  means 
the  amount  by  which  the  amount  contrib- 
uted for  the  taxable  year  to  the  account 
exceeds  the  amount  allowable  as  a  deduction 
under  section  222(b)  il)  for  such  taxable 
year.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
contribution  which  Is  distributed  out  of  the 
housing  savings  account  and  a  distribution 
to  which  section  222(dM2)  applies  shall  be 
treated  as  an  amount  not  contributed.". 

(d)  Tax  on  Prohibited  Transactions. — 
Section  4975  of  such  Code  (relating  to  pro- 
hibited transactions)    is  amended— 

(11  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(c)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Special  rule  for  housing  savings  ac- 
counts—An  individual  for  whose  benefit  a 
housing  savings  account  Is  established  shall 
be  exempt  from  the  tax  Imposed  by  this 
section  with  respect  to  any  transaction  con- 
cerning such  account  (which  would  other- 
wise be  taxable  under  this  section)  if.  with 
respect  to  such  transaction,  the  account 
ceases  to  be  a  housing  savings  account 
by  reason  of  the  application  of  section 
222(e)  (2)  (A)  or  if  section  222(e)  (4)  applies 
to  such  account",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  a  housing  savings 
account  described  In  section  222(c)"  In  sub- 
section (e)(1)  after  "described  In  section 
408(a)". 

(e)  Failure  To  Provide  Reports  on  Hous- 
ing Savings  Accounts. — Section  6693  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  to  provide  reports 
on  Individual  retirement  account  or  annui- 
ties) is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "Or  Housing  Savings 
Accounts"  after  "Education  Savings  Ac- 
counts." In  the  caption  of  such  section,  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(at  the  following:  "The  person  required  by 
section  222(1 1  to  file  a  report  regarding  a 
housing  savings  account  at  the  time  and 
In  the  manner  required  by  such  section 
shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $10  for  each  failure 
unless  it  is  shown  that  such  failure  is  due 
to  reasonable  cause.". 

(f)  Adjustment  of  Basis  of  Residence 
Purchased  Through  Use  op  Amounts  in 
Account. — Sectlo..  1016(a)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  adjustments  to  basis)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (20) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(21)  in  the  case  of  a  residence  the  acqui- 
sition of  which  was  made  in  whole  or  In 
part  with  funds  from  a  housing  savings 
account,  to  the  extent  provided  in  section 
222(J);". 

(g)  Reduction  of  One-Time  Exclusion. — 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  121  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  limitations)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph ; 

"(4)  Reduction  of  exclusion  for  hous- 
ing savings  amount. — The  $100,000  amount 
In   paragraph   (1)    shall   be  reduced  by  any 
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amount  paid  or  distributed  out  of  a  hotis- 
Ing  savings  account  of  the  taxpayer  which 
was  not  included  In  gross  income  of  the 
taxpayer  for  the  year  in  which  It  was  paid 
or  distributed  to  the  taxpayer  (one-half  of 
such  amount  in  the  case  of  a  separate  re- 
turn by  a  married  individual).". 
(h)   Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  Vll  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  222  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sec.  222.  Housing  savings  accounts. 
"Sec.  223.  Cross  references.". 

(2)  The  table  of  section  for  chapter  43  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
Item  relating  to  section  4973  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  4973.  Tax  on  excess  contributions  to 
Individual  retirement  ac- 
counts, education  savings 
accounts,  housing  savings  ac- 
counts, certain  403(b)  con- 
tracts, certain  individual 
retirement  annuities,  and 
certain  retirement  bonds.". 

( 3 )  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  68  of  such  Code  Is  amended  by 
strlltlng  out  the  item  relating  to  section  6693 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec    6693.  Failure    to    provide    reports    on 

individual  retirement  accounts 
or    annuities,    education    sav- 
ings accounts,  or  housing  sav- 
ings accounts.". 
(1)      Effective     Date. — The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1980. 

HOUSING    AND    EDUCATION    SAVING  S    ACCOUNT    BUL- 
REVENUE  LOSS   ESTIMATES 

jln  billionsl 


1981       1982       1983       1984 


198 


Houiini $2.1        J2.2        J2.8       J3.2         J3. 6 

Education 2.4         2.9         3.5         4.1  4.8 

Total Ts       sl       el       tI        M 


If  the  provisions  are  phased  in  over  three 
years  so  that  the  maximum  contribution  for 
each  account  is  $500  in  1981.  $1,000  in  1982. 
and  $1,000  for  education  savings  accounts 
and  $1,500  for  housing  savings  accounts  in 
1983  and  thereafter,  the  revenue  estimates 
are  as  follows; 


1981 

1982 

1983 

1984 

1985 

Housini 

0.9 
.       1.2 

1.5 

2.6 

2.4 
2.8 

2.8 
3.3 

3.1 

Education 

3.9 

Total 

2.1 

4.1 

5.2 

6.1 

7.0 

• 

By   Mr.   HART: 
S.  2746.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
issuance  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

mortgage  revenue  bonds 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months,  our  economic  statistics  have 
been  sobering.  Unemployment  rates  are 
topping  7  percent;  the  annual  inflation 
rate  is  expected  to  exceed  18  percent  and 
the  housing  starts  have  plummeted. 
Choked  by  soaring  interest  rates,  the 
housing  industry  estimates  that  annual 
starts  for  1980  will  faU  close  to  the  1 
million  mark — a  level  not  reached  since 
the  recession  of  1974-75. 


We  simply  cannot  allow  the  impact  of 
these  economic  forces  to  ripple  through 
our  economy  unchecked. 

Of  particular  concern  is  the  serious 
decline  in  housing  starts.  Congress  must 
respond  with  a  program  that  is  timely, 
effective  and  does  not  work  at  odds  with 
our  efforts  to  balance  the  Federal  budget 
and  reduce  Government  spending. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  intro- 
duce today  legislation  which  will  pro- 
mote the  targeted  use  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  over  the  next  2  years.  This 
legislation  will  insure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  mortgage  money  is  available  at 
the  local  level  during  this  time  of  crisis 
in  the  housing  industry.  It  will  also  pro- 
vide Congress  with  the  necessary  time  to 
determine  the  impact  of  tax-exempt 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  so  that  a  sound 
Federal  policy  on  their  use  can  be  devel- 
oped. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  tax-exempt 
treatment  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
for  owner-occupied  housing  would  be 
allowed  to  continue,  with  few  restric- 
tions, for  the  next  2  years.  Localities 
would  be  able  to  resume  the  issuance  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds,  whose  proceeds 
would  be  used  to  provide  lower  interest- 
rate  mortgages  to  individusds  and  fam- 
ihes  whose  income  is  150  percent  or  below 
the  median  income  for  a  designated  area. 

This  legislation  also  allows  State  hous- 
ing finance  agencies  to  continue  to  issue 
tax-exempt  mortgage  revenue  bonds, 
subject  to  individual  State  controls. 

In  addition,  I  have  proposed  that  a 
study  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  de- 
termine the  impact  of  mortgage  revenue 
bonds  on  the  housing  industry,  employ- 
ment rates,  the  rate  of  inflation,  and  the 
market  for  tax-exempt  securities.  It  is 
my  hope  this  study  will  provide  Congress 
the  necessary  information  to  develop,  in 
future  legislation,  a  refined  policy  re- 
garding the  tax-exempt  treatment  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds. 

Importantly,  this  legislation  does  not 
affect  the  issuance  of  tax-exempt  mort- 
gage revenue  bonds  whose  proceeds  are 
targeted  for  multifamily  rental  housing. 
This  country  is  experiencing  a  severe 
shortage  of  this  type  of  housing.  At  mini- 
mum, efforts  currently  in  place  should 
remain  untouched. 

Further,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  spur 
activity  for  speculation  in  the  housing 
industry.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
proceeds  of  mortgage  revenue  bond  is- 
suances to  finance  only  owner-occupied 
residences. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  generally  en- 
dorse the  concept  of  selective  short-term 
solutions  to  general  economic  woes.  Too 
often  this  practice  leads  to  the  uncon- 
trolled proliferation  of  programs  which 
work  to  the  eventual  disadvantage  of  the 
affected  industry  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  That  is  certainly  not  my  inten- 
tion. What  I  do  propose,  pending  even- 
tual resolution  of  this  complex  issue  by 
Congress,  is  to  fill  the  void  opened  in 
April  1979  with  introduction  in  the  House 
of  legislation  which  would  effectively 
bar  use  of  mortgage  revenue  bonds. 


I  share  the  concern  of  many  of  our 
Nation's  lenders  about  the  potential  im- 
pact of  expanding  Federal  assistance  in 
a  traditionally  competitive  conventional 
market.  I  am  equally  concerned  about 
the  increasing  gap  between  family  In- 
come levels  and  the  opportunity  for 
homeownership.  I  believe  tax-exempt 
mortgage  revenue  bonds  can  be  a  potent 
weapon  in  helping  us  meet  the  housing 
needs  of  Americans.  But  clearly.  Con- 
gress must  strike  a  balance  that  Insures 
that  mortgage  revenue  bonds  are  used 
as  a  supplement,  not  a  substitute,  for 
traditional  financing  mechanisms. 

I  realize  there  have  been  inadequacies 
in  the  use  of  tax-exempt  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  over  the  last  several  years. 
This  is  the  primary  reason  they  are  the 
subject  of  congressional  discussion.  And 
while  I  do  not  advocate  or  endorse  their 
unrestricted  use.  I  believe  they  provide 
an  effective  means  for  States  and  locali- 
ties to  provide  lower  interest  rate  mort- 
gages for  many  of  our  Nation's  home 
buyers. 

Mortgage  revenue  bonds  make  efficient 
use  of  private  investment  and  Federal 
assistance  without  spurring  the  creation 
or  enlargement  of  Federal  bureaucracy 
Often.  Mr.  President,  the  availability  of 
mortgage  money  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  is  the  difference  between  owning 
a  home  and  not.  In  my  home  State  of 
Colorado,  mortgage  revenue  bond  pro- 
grams have  helped  thousands  of  people 
obtain  housing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  proposing  a 
program  which  will  win  the  battle  but 
lose  the  war.  This  legislation  will  not 
solve  the  continuing  controversy  over  the 
proliferation  of  tax-exempt  mortgage 
revenue  bonds.  It  does,  however,  repre- 
sent a  positive  alternative  to  our  current 
dilemma,  and  a  starting  point  for  further 
congressional  action  It  will  help  insure 
the  continued  viability  of  many  home- 
builders. 

I  look  forward  to  early  consideration  of 
this  legislation,  and  to  vCUrfcing  with  my 
colleagues  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
Federal  policy  on  the  tax  treatment  of 
mortgage  revenue  bonds. • 


By  Mr.  INOUYE  <for  himself,  Mr 
Cannon,    Mr.    MAC^^TsoN.    Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Hollincs.  Mr.  War- 
ner, and  Mr.  Packwood)  : 
S.J.  Res.  176.  A  joint  resolution  au- 
thorizing and  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  7  calendar  days 
beginning  October  5.  1980,  as  "National 
Port  Week."  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  port  week 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr  President.  I  intro- 
duce and  send  to  the  desk  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  7  calendar 
days  beginning  October  5.  1980,  as  "Na- 
tional Port  Week." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  wtis  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
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whAr^M  thi.  n<wt  deveioomeot  of  the  Dub-     was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521,  a 


S.  Res.  442 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
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Wbereas.  the  past  development  of  the  pub- 
lic ports  of  the  United  States  Is  the  result 
of  a  fruitful  partnership  in  which  State  and 
local  authorities  have  assumed  major  re- 
sponsibilities for  land-based  port  develop- 
ment with  the  Federal  Government  con- 
structing and  maintaining  the  navigable 
waterways  and  harbors  of  the  United  States: 

Wherecu,  the  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural developments  in  the  history  of  the  port 
cities  and  States  has  mirrored  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ports  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  ports  serving  the  United  States 
waterborne  ctwnmerce  are  responsible  for 
the  creation  and  continued  employment  of 
more  than  one  million  workers  and  an 
annual  contribution  in  excess  of  $56  billion 
to  our  Nation's  economic  well-being; 

Whereas,  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
ports  Is  Indlspenslble  to  our  foreign  trade 
and  vital  for  the  achievement  of  a  favor- 
able balance  of  trade; 

Whereas,  viable  United  States  ports  are 
necessary  to  national  security  and  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  defense; 

Whereas,  the  continued  development  of 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  is  being  ad- 
versely affected  by  economic,  physical,  and 
other  factors.  Including  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  the  adequacy  of  the  harbors 
and  channels; 

Whereas,  the  ability  of  the  public  ports 
to  continue  their  vital  contribution  to  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  may  be  In  ques- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  there  Is  an  urgent  need  for  con- 
tinuing attention  to  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic ports  of  the  United  States:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reientativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  Issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  seven-day  period  beginning  October  5. 
1980.  as  "National  Port  Week"  and  to  Invite 
the  Oovemors  of  the  several  States,  the 
chief  offlclals  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  such 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
report  annually  to  Congress  on  the  condi- 
tions of  the  public  ports  of  the  United 
States.  Including,  but  not  limited  to.  their 
economic  and  technological  development, 
the  extent  to  which  they  contribute  to  the 
national  security  and  welfare,  and  those 
factors  which  may  Impede  the  continued 
development  of  the  public  ports  of  the 
United  SUt«8.« 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.    185S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  'Mr.  Lugar)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1858,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  that  the  Federal  tort  claims  pro- 
visions of  that  title  are  the  exclusive 
remedy  in  medical  malpractice  actions 
and  proceedings  resulting  from  federally 
authorized  National  Guard  training  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purp)oses. 

S.    2079 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bath,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr  Matsunaga)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2079.  a  bill  to 
Improve  the  administration  of  the  pat- 
ent and  trademark  laws  by  establishing 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  as  an 
independent  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.    3S21  I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 


tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  more  equitable 
treatment  of  royalty  owners  under  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax. 

S.    2633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  'Mr.  Culver),  the 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Haya- 
KAWA 1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart*  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2623.  a  bill  to  incorporate  the  U.S. 
Submarine  Veterans  of  World  War  II. 

SENATE   JOINT  RESOLUTION    159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  159.  a  joint  resolution 
disapproving  the  action  taken  by  the 
President  under  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  in  imposing  a  fee  on  imports 
of  petroleum  or  petroleum  products. 

SENATE   JOINT   RESOLtmON    168 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doll,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  iMr.  Stone)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
168.  a  joint  resolution  designating  July 
18.  1980,  as  "National  POW-MIA  Recog- 
nition Day." 


S.  Res.  442 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  440— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
WAIVE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Budget: 

Senate  Resolution  440 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  the 
provisions  of  section  402(aj  of  such  act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2443.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
S.  2443.  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Proj- 
ect Act,  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  441— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
WAIVE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET   ACT 

Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolution, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget; 

Senate  Resolution  441 

Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5S92  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
H.R.  5892,  the  Wind  Energy  Systems  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration  Act 
of  1979.  authorizes  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1980 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  442— ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION  REPORTED  TO 
WAIVE  THE  CONGRESSIONAL 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, reported  the  following  original 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget : 


Resolved.  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  the 
provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  act  are 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S  2377,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Such  a  waiver  is  nec- 
essary to  allow  consideration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  Authorization  bill  to  be  con- 
cluded. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  the  May  15.  1980  deadline,  be- 
cause the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had  to  resolve 
a  series  of  substantive,  outstanding  Issues 
before  Committee  action  on  S.  2377  could  be 
concluded. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
this  resolution  will  be  a  total  curtailment  of 
Department  of  Justice  fiscal  year  1981  opera- 
tions. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


INTELLIGENCE  OVERSIGHT  ACT  OF 
1980— S,  2284 

amendment   no.    1774 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
S.  2284.  a  bill  to  strengthen  the  system 
of  congressional  oversight  of  intelligence 
activities  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
AUTHORIZATIONS,  1980— S.  2511 

amendment   no.    1775 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  S.  2511,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  fiscal  year  1981. 

amendment   no.    1776 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 
Mr.  HELMS  proposed  an  amendment 
to  S.  2511,  supra. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MICRONESIA 

•  Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
"60  Minutes"  program  contained  a  report 
on  Micronesia.  As  is  frequently  the  case, 
given  the  limitations  of  time  and  the  de- 
sire to  make  a  point,  that  program  failed 
to  do  justice  to  the  totality  of  Micronesia 
and  the  Micronesian  people. 

To  assist  in  that  effort,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Nakayama  and  his  staff's  comments 
on  the  transcript  of  the  "60  Minutes" 
program  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

Federal  States  or  Micronesia, 
Klonia,  Ponape,  Eastern  Carolina 

Islands,  April  17.  1980. 
Hon.  Daniel  K.  Inoute, 
SeTiator, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Inoute  :  Thank  you  for  sollc- 
itlng  my  comments  on  the  "60  Minutes"  pro- 
gram on  Micronesia. 

During  the  past  25  years,  I  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  I  studied  and  lived  In  Hawaii 
for  several  years.  I  have  visited  San  Fran- 
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Cisco,  New  York  and  Washington  on  many 
occasions  for  both  official  and  personal  rea- 
sons. Throughout  these  years,  I  have  read 
much  about  the  American  people,  their  his- 
tory and  their  political,  social  and  economic 
makeup.  I  have  met  many  Americans,  some 
of  whom  are  my  very  close  friends. 

Yet  with  all  of  this  experience,  all  of  this 
contact,  I  would  not  presume  to  try  to  de- 
scribe the  United  States  in  a  twenty  minute 
segment  of  a  television  program.  No  matter 
which  pieces  of  the  puzzle  I  chose  to  em- 
phasize, I  could  not  do  the  whole  picture 
Justice.  A  nation,  any  nation,  is  simply  too 
complex  to  describe  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy in  twenty  minutes.  After  watching  a 
gangster  movie,  an  unsophisticated  foreigner 
might  well  conclude  that  all  Americans  are 
gangsters.  After  watching  the  60  Minutes 
program  on  Micronesia,  an  unsophisticated 
American  might  well  conclude  that  all  Ml- 
croneslans  are  fat  and  lazy  and  sit  around 
gorging  themselves  on  U.S.D.A.  food  at  the 
US  taxpayers  expense.  Neither  portrait  is 
accurate,  of  course,  but  the  difference  is  that 
the  unsophisticated  foreigner  will  get  many 
opportunities  through  the  media  to  expand 
his  perceptions  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  American  may  well  never  see  another 
program  about  Micronesia. 

I  fault  the  program  as  much  for  what  It 
left  out.  as  for  what  was  included.  Where  Is 
the  footage  portraying  the  character  of  our 
people  or  the  footage  about  our  customs  and 
traditions  and  arts.  Where  Is  the  description 
of  our  years  and  years  of  political  struggle 
toward  self-government.  Where  Is  the  film 
depleting  the  enormous  effort  of  Mlcrone- 
slans  and  Americans  to  develop  these  Islands 
socially,  economically  and  politically.  60 
Minutes  chose  to  Ignore  all  of  this  and  In- 
stead concentrated  primarily  on  one  federal 
program,  the  feeding  program.  The  Irony  Is 
that  the  very  federal  program  chosen  to  por- 
tray Micronesia  was  a  program  vehemently 
opposed  by  many  of  us  on  the  basis  that  It 
was  unneeded.  except  In  Isolated  emergency 
and  disaster  situations,  and  would  create  a 
dependence  which  we  as  a  people  did  not 
want.  We  ultimately  won  this  fight  and  the 
program  was  discontinued.  However,  we  are 
now  being  ridiculed  and  criticized  for  a  pro- 
gram which  was  forced  upon  us  In  the  first 
place. 

I  asked  my  staff  to  review  a  transcript  of 
the  "60  Minutes"  program  for  Inaccuracies 
of  fact  and  emphasis.  Attached  Is  a  document 
setting  forth  their  conclusions.  This  docu- 
ment was  prepared  on  very  short  notice.  The 
Items  stated  In  the  document  as  fact  are  true 
to  the  best  of  our  belief. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  giving  us  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  program.  Our 
Washington  Liaison  Officer  will  be  happy  to 
supplement  these  comments  at  your  request. 
Sincerely, 

Tosrwo  Nakatama, 
President.  Federated  States 

of  Micronesia. 

Comments 

The  following  are  comments  on  various 
statements  made  during  the  CBS  Television 
Network  "60  Minutes"  program  on  Micro- 
nesia which  was  broadcast  on  Sunday. 
December  23,  1979. 

60  Minutes:  "Micronesia  Is  a  collection  of 
2.000  Islands  scattered  over  40  million  square 
miles  of  the  Pacific,  all  wrapped  up  as  a 
package.  .  .  ." 

Pact:  Micronesia  covers  an  area  of  about 
a  million  square  miles,  not  40  million.  Forty 
million  square  miles  Is  closer  to  the  size  of 
the  entire  Pacific  Basin  from  the  West  coast 
of  the  United  States  to  Japan. 

60  Minutes:  "This  represents,  perhaps  too 
graphically,  what  this  story  Is  about.  A 
Micronesian  who  Is  not  emnloyed  and  has 
no  intention  of  ever  being  employed  Is  feed- 
ing his  favorite  pig  prime  U.S.  beef,  a  gift 
from  the  United  States.  The  pig  obviously 
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enjoys  his  Big  Mac,  and  his  owner  obviously 
prefers  pork.  How  come  this  man.  and  120.- 
000  other  Mlcronesians.  are  part  of  a  welfare 
state  he  never  dreamed  of,  never  wanted, 
and  yet  is  now  hopelessly  addicted  to?  .  . 

Fact:  No  Micronesian  in  his  right  mind 
would  feed  his  pig  good  U.S.D.A.  beef,  he 
would  eat  the  beef  and  feed  the  pig  coconut 
Instead.  Our  guess  Is  that  the  sequence  was 
staged.  The  boy  In  question  is  not  unem- 
ployed, he  is  self-employed  or  family  em- 
ployed.  He  Is  a  farmer. 

60  Minutes:  "...  Policy  changed  from 
benign  neglect  to  a  kind  of  malignant  gen- 
erosity. The  delicate  relationship  between 
the  people  and  their  land  and  lagoons  was 
finished.  A  paradise  of  welfare  had  begun 
And  we  swamped  these  Islands  with  govern- 
ment programs,  from  Headstart  to  care  for 
the  elderly.  Needed  or  not,  they  were,  by 
heaven,  going  to  get  all  the  benefits  of  the 
New  Frontier  and  the  Great  Society.  This 
unique,  traditional,  scattered  island  society 
was  treated  as  If  it  were  Inner  City 
U.S.A.  .  .  .  " 

Act:  The  report  dwells  at  some  length  upon 
the  misapplication  and  poor  administration 
of  some  U.S.  federal  programs.  None  of  us 
will  deny  that  social  and  economic  disrup- 
tion has  occurred  from  this.  But.  Micronesia 
Is  not  unique.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been 
argued  that  poor  administration  and  man- 
agement are  associated  with  federal  programs 
In  the  United  States  as  well.  It  is  a  common 
problem  that  all  of  us,  both  here  in  Micro- 
nesia and  In  the  United  States,  are  working 
to  overcome.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Tony  De- 
Brum.  of  the  Qovernment  of  the  Marshall 
Islands,  did  not  mean  his  statement  regard- 
ing the  Impact  of  the  federal  programs  for 
the  elderly  to  be  misconstrued  as  representa- 
tive of  the  situation  everywhere,  especially 
outside  of  the  District  centers.  Elderly  people 
In  most  communities  do  continue  to  take 
care  of  the  children  and  to  teach  skills. 
language,  custom,  traditions,  and  legends 
and  still  have  much  responsibility  m  their 
clan,  village  and  community. 

It  Is  undeniably  true  that  this  system  Is 
changing  and  that  Micronesia  Is  moving 
away  from  Its  traditional  way  of  life  But 
surely  change  is  a  factor  In  any  society,  at 
any  time.  It  is  also  true  that  not  all  of  these 
changes  are  for  the  betterment  of  the  society, 
but  again  that  Is  a  universal  problem  of 
growth  and  change  We  In  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia  are  very  cognizant  of 
this  and  we  have,  vrtthln  our  National  Con- 
stitution, sought  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion and  continuation  of  much  of  our  tradi- 
tional cultures  and  values.  At  the  same  time. 
we  fully  realize  the  need  to  bring  to  our 
people  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  mod- 
ern social,  economic  and  political  institu- 
tions and  processes.  It  Is  a  difficult  and  often 
thankless  task  to  try  to  balance  the  two 

60  Minutes:  "Of  the  17.000  paid  Jobs  In 
Micronesia.  11.000  are  eovernment  Jobs. 

Fact:  In  1977.  there  were  about  29.500  paid 
Jobs  In  Micronesia,  slightly  more  than  half 
of  which  were  government  Jobs,  many  of 
which  were  held  by  Americans.  The  numbers 
are  probably  somewhat  higher  today,  but 
the  proportions  remain  about  the  same  One 
oif  the  great  fallings  of  the  Trusteeship  has 
been  the  Inability  of  the  United  States  to 
stimulate  a  private  sector  export  economy 
and  thus  create  private  sector  employment 

60  Minutes:  ".  .  .  and  on  any  given  day.  a 
third  of  the  work  force  does  not  turn  up  for 
work." 

Fact :  That  Is  pure  bunk. 

60  Minutes:  "The  government  payroll  Is 
virtually  the  only  source  of  Income." 

Fact:  Half  of  the  labor  force  works  for 
the  government  and  therefore  receives  its 
Income  from  the  government  pavroll.  The 
other  half  of  the  labor  force  works  for  the 
private  sector  and  receives  Its  Income  from 
private  sources. 

60  Minutes:  "When  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  started  handing  out  food,  food 


production  In  Micronesia  fell  in  ten  years 
from  33  million  pounds  a  year  to  one  million 
pounds.  So  much  food  is  dumped  on  these 
Islands  that  Americans  and  Micronesian  offl- 
clals have  given  up  trying  to  account  for  it. 
This  Is  the  supermarket  of  a  housewife's 
dreams." 

Fact:  USDA  food  for  general  use.  as  op- 
posed to  the  school  lunch  program  and  food 
for  emergency  (natural  disaster)  use.  was 
only  distributed  for  about  three  years  and 
has  been  discontinued.  The  program  may 
have  had  some  adverse  impact  on  local  food 
production,  but  probably  very  little  During 
the  height  of  the  feeding  program.  FY  1977. 
food  production,  excluding  marine  products, 
stood  at  about  28  million  jwunds  No  statis- 
tics are  available  for  a  comparable  period  ten 
y»ars  earlier.  The  line  about  "the  super- 
market of  a  housewife's  dreams"  is  pure 
fantasy. 

60  Minutes:  "The  cash  goes  into  cars  that 
go  from  dockside  to  disaster  In  months" 

Fact:  Most  cash  does  not  go  Into  cars. 
Only  the  more  affluent  people,  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  population,  can  afford  a  mo- 
tor vehicle.  'Vehicles  do  deteriorate  quickly 
because  of  the  salt  spray  in  the  air  and  the 
poor  quality  of  the  roads. 

60  Mlnu*«s:  "These  islands  are  a  bitter 
perversion  of  an  old  American  Ideal :  two 
wrecks  In  every  garage,  and  a  USDA  boneless 
chicken  In  every  pot." 

Fact :  This  statement  is  attention  getting 
and  clever,  but  not  true.  Very  few  people 
can  afford  a  garage  and  even  fewer  can 
afford  ".wo  cars  The  general  feeding  program 
was  short  lived  and  has  been  discontinued 
largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  Micronesian 
leaders  who  opposed  it  Even  at  Its  peak, 
the  feeding  program  did  not  approach  put- 
ting a  USDA  boneless  chicken  In  every  pot. 

60  Minutes:  "Micronesia  can  feed  Itself  and 
a  good  part  of  the  world  right  from  Its 
own  doorstep.  These  waters  run  with  great 
schools  of  tuna  and  mackerel  But  It's  the 
Japanese  fishing  fleet  that  forages  here  The 
Micronesian  boats  have  been  pulled  up  for 
good  And  when  the  United  States  tried  to 
do  something  about  It — get  commercial  fish- 
ing going  In  the  smallest  way — it  becomes 
another  costly  disaster" 

Fact:  A  great  deal  of  tuna  Is  caught  by 
foreign  fleets  in  Micronesian  waters.  A  great 
deal  is  caught  by  the  purse  seine  fleet  of 
the  Americans  as  well  Foreign  fishing  with- 
in 200  miles  of  the  Micronesian  islands  is 
licensed  by  the  Micronesian  governments  and 
a  fee  Is  paid  for  access.  Just  as  access  fees 
are  charged  foreign  fleets  which  flsh  within 
200  miles  of  the  United  States  This  year. 
for  example,  the  Federated  States  of  Mi- 
cronesia will  collect  »2.000.000  from  Japan. 
»60,000  from  Taiwan  and  an  as  yet  to  be 
negotiated  amount  from  the  American 
Tuna  boat    Association. 

Mlcronesians  flsh  their  waters  in  small  ves- 
sels and  supply  the  local  markets  with  fresh 
flsh.  As  demand  Increases,  this  type  of  small 
scale  commercial  fishing  expands  as  well  We 
are  aware  of  no  effort  by  the  United  States  to 
directly  promote  commercial  fishing 

60  Minutes: 

"Even  clearly  noble  enterprises  have  a 
nasty  habit  of  becoming  abject  bureaucratic 
disasters.  A  multl-mlUlon-dollar  hospital  for 
the  island  of  Yap  gets  built  but  someone 
forgets  that  there's  no  sewage  system.  So  It 
sits,  about  as  useful  to  Yap  as  a  space  pro- 
gram." 

Pact:  The  sewer  system  for  the  Yap  hos- 
pital was  not  forgotten  There  were  delays  in 
Its  construction,  however,  which  resulted  In 
the  rest  of  the  hospital  being  completed  first 

60  Minutes:  "Yap's  groes  national  product 
is  near  zero,  yet  they  spent  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars  on  beer  last  year:  that's  »300  per 
man.  woman  and  child  Beer  cans  have  be- 
come such  a  litter  problem  that  the  govern- 
ment Is  now  paying  two  cents  a  can  for  them. 
Stone  disks  were  the  old  symbols  of  wealth; 
mounds  of  beer  cans  are  the  new  symbols 
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F*ct:  Tip's  Gross  Domestic  Product  was 
estimated  to  be  $6^37  mlUlon  In  1977.  Per- 
haps that  does  seem  to  be  close  to  zero  when 
compared  with  the  United  States.  But  then 
there  are  only  about  9.000  people  on  Yap 
This  figure  does  not  Include  a  value  for  sub- 
sistence fishing  and  farming,  activities  In 
which  the  majority  of  the  work  force  is  en- 
gaged. In  1977.  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  figures  are  available.  Yap  consumed  a 
total  of  $309,689  worth  of  beer,  not  $1.5  mil- 
lion. That  works  out  to  a  modest  per  capita 
consumption  of  «34.40  rather  than   $200. 

60  Minutes:  "Something  like  $200  million 
fon  Into  Micronesia  every  year  on  nearly  170 
different  federal  projects.  .  .     ' 

Pact:  If  "Federal  pro'ects"  means  federal 
programs  as  ImoUed.  then  this  information 
Is  not  correct  In  1979-1980.  according  to  the 
Trust  Territory  Oovemment,  there  were  only 
70  federal  programs  operating  In  the  Trust 
Territory  for  a  total  of  $24,236,000.  Further- 
more. Federal  program  assistance  varies  from 
one  year  to  the  next.  It  Is  not  an  "every 
year"  phenomena  as  the  report  states.  The 
1200.0  million  quoted  as  federal  project  ex- 
penditures Is  probably  from  the  Federal  In- 
formation Exchange  System.  "National  and 
State  Summarles-AgencT  Funds"  This  ex- 
penditure trend  has  Increased  from  $89  0 
million  in  FT  1970.  to  $200.0  million  In  FY 
1978.  but  this  Is  an  Increasing  trend,  not  a 
constant  annual   amount  of  $200.0  million. 

More  important,  however.  Is  the  fact  that 
the  $200.0  million  or  so  Is  spent  bv  all  Oov- 
emment agencies  throuehout  Micronesia. 
Much  of  this  money  actually  goes  to  U.S. 
expatriate  payrolls.  US.  defense  payments. 
FAA.  CAB.  ciistoms.  etc.  Thus,  the  aggregate 
figure  Is  not  reoresentatlve  of  U.S.  direct  ex- 
penditure In  Micronesia. 

60  Minutes:  "Where  did  all  the  money  go? 
Well,  on  Ponape  we  ran  Into  a  man  who  may 
be  the  most  frustrated  person  In  these 
islands — Lee  Hosklns.  a  retired  Armv  Intelli- 
gence officer,  who  now  runs  the  Mlcroneslan 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  Lee  Hosklns:  My 
estimates,  based  upon  the  Investigations 
that  I  have  done,  would  indicate  that  at 
least  10  cents  on  the  dollar  Is  perhaps  lost 
through  some  form  of  white  collar  crime  or 
corruption:  that  another  slsnlflcant  portion 
of  that  dollar,  perhaos  as  hleh  as  60  or  70 
cents.  Is  not  totally  wasted  but  badlv  abused 
In  mismanagement;  and  that  perhaps  the 
remaining  20  cents  or  so  will  pass  through 
to  something  effective  that  you  can  put  vour 
finger  on  as  an  advancement  or  develop- 
ment." 

Fact:  Lee  Hosklns  was  formerly  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Micronesia  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. One  of  the  maior  functions  of  the 
Bureau  wslb  to  Inves'lgate  white  collar  crime. 
According  to  Mr.  Hosklns'  supervisor,  the 
Trust  Territory  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Hos- 
klns was  only  able  to  develop  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  successful  prosecution  in  one  case 
during  three  years  with  the  Bureau  Accord- 
ing to  other  sources,  the  number  of  prosecu- 
tions was  closer  to  seven  In  any  event.  Mr 
Hosklns'  Investigations  were  not  very  pro- 
ductive and  his  contract  was  not  renewed 
upon  Its  expiration.  Mr  Hosklns  readily 
volunteered  Information  about  corruption  In 
government  to  all  who  would  listen,  but  was 
singularly  unsuccessful  In  proving  it.  Judg- 
ing from  the  comments  of  his  ro-workers 
and   from   the   rate   of  prosecutions. « 


THE  NATION'S  STRATEGIC  FUTURE 
AND  THE  U.S.  MARINES 

•  Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
article  which  anneared  in  the  Wa-shing- 
ton  Star  last  Friday  bv  Mr.  John  J. 
Fialka  on  the  new  dimension  of  Impor- 
tance to  our  national  security  repre- 
sented by  a  rapid  deployment  force  of 


long-standing,  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Two  of  the  weapons  systems  discussed  by 
Mr.  Fialka.  a  highly  mobile  antitank 
vehicle  for  a  light  armored  corps  and  the 
AV3-B  light  attack  aircraft  capable  of 
vertical  and  short  takeoffs  and  landings 
near  the  forward  edge  of  battle,  are 
unorthodox  items  of  military  hardware 
which  I  have  indicated  my  support  for 
on  March  20  in  a  statement  submitted  to 
the  Senate. 

Clearly,  the  kind  of  innovation  which 
IS  being  demonstrated  by  the  USMC  pro- 
vides this  Senator  with  confidence  that, 
despite  the  other  problems  plaguing  our 
military,  the  Marine  Corps  will  be  fully 
capable  of  playing  its  role  in  meeting 
challenges  to  Americas  vital  security  in- 
terests in  the  future.  Mr.  Fialka's  article 
on  today's  corps  is  blunt  and  to  the  point 
in  its  explanation  of  the  USMC's  strong 
base  of  support  here  in  the  Congress.  As 
the  USMC's  Commandant  Barrow 
indicates : 

I  think  the  American  public  still  sees  the 
Marine  Corps  as  sort  of  a  bastion  of  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  that  still  apply,  that  are 
still  deeply  embedded  In  the  American  psyche 
more  than  most  people  want  to  admit.  It's 
out  there  In  the  hinterlands  In  large 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  General 
Barrow  and  request  that  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Fialka's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

The  Nation's  Strategic  FtmjHE  Mat  Be 
Riding  on  Skill  of  Corps 

The  basic  thing  to  remember  about  the 
Marine  Corps  is  that  In  the  minds  of  Its 
leadership  It  Is  somewhere  between  being  an 
Independent,  quasl-rellglous  body  and  a 
branch  of  the  Navy. 

In  religious  circles,  heresies  take  the  form 
of  ideas.  In  military  circles,  they  sometimes 
take  the  form  of  hardware,  hardware  that 
does  not  represent  orthodox  thinking  In  the 
Pentagon. 

Consider  the  Idea  that  a  light  tank,  carried 
lato  battle  by  helicopter  and  capable  of  mov- 
ing up  to  70  mph.  might  be  one  of  the  best 
ways  for  the  United  States  to  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  oil  fields  In  the  Middle  East. 

Later  this  month  some  20  light,  tank-like 
armored  vehicles  hastily  borrowed  from  the 
armies  of  Brazil.  Canada.  Switzerland  and 
elsewhere  will  be  tested  in  desert  warfare 
maneuvers  at  the  Marine  base  at  Twenty- 
nine  Palms.  Calif. 

The  Marines,  with  the  apparent  blessing  of 
Defense  Department  leaders,  are  suddenly  In 
the  market  for  some  600  such  vehicles.  When 
the  tests  are  completed  and  the  right  vehicle 
Is  chosen,  the  Corps  hopes  to  give  about  half 
of  them  to  the  Marine  brigade  that  will  soon 
have  Its  heavy  equipment  stored  In  cargo 
vessels  at  Diego  Garcia  In  the  Indian  Ocean 

The  Marine  helicopters  that  would  carry 
the  light  tanks  are  CH-53s,  close  cousins  of 
the  Navy  helicopters  used  in  the  aborted  raid 
in  Iran  The  chopper-light  tank  combination 
may  prove  to  be  a  crucial  team  of  equipment 
If  It  ever  came  to  attempting  U  S  military 
operations  In  the  deserts  of  the  Middle  East. 

A  lot  of  the  nation's  strategic  future  could 
be  riding  on  the  wisdom  and  the  skill  of  the 
Marines  as  they  approach  their  new  role  In 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force 

"It's  sort  of  an  exciting  time  to  be  a  Marine 
and  to  be  talking  about  actually  doing  these 
things."  explained  MaJ  Gen  Alfred  M.  Gray 
Jr  .  director  of  the  Marine  Development  Cen- 
ter at  Quantlco.  Va..  which  has  been  working 
on  plans  for  a  new  family  of  light  tanks  for 
seven  years. 

The  Idea  of  the  light  tank  began  as  a  true 
heresy    It  was  unacceptable  to  Defense  offi- 


cialdom and  considered  anathema  by  the 
"Armor  Mafia."  a  powerful  consortium  of 
Army  armor  experts  who  saw  the  Marine 
venture  as  a  threat  to  the  60-ton  XM-1  bat- 
tle tank  now  coming  Into  production. 

The  Marine  Corps  persisted,  however,  argu- 
ing that  a  12  to  15  ton  armored  vehicle,  light 
enough  to  be  carried  by  helicopter,  would 
solve  a  tactical  mobility  problem  In  roadless, 
remote  areas.  Four  or  five  such  tanks  loaded 
in  the  cavernous  body  of  an  Air  Force  C-6A 
transport — which  can  carry  only  one  XM-1  at 
a  time — would  also  help  solve  the  strategic 
mobility  problem. 

It  would  constitute  what  Gen.  Gray  calls 
a  "force  multiplier."  a  quick  way  to  develop 
a  substantial  military  presence  In  the  early 
stages  of  a  crisis.  Gray  says  the  Marines  are 
considering  a  number  of  tank-klUlng  weap- 
ons that  might  be  fitted  on  such  vehicles, 
ranging  from  cannons  to  wlre-gulded  mis- 
siles. 

There  are  two  ways  to  defeat  heavily 
armored  forces,  according  to  Gray.  One  way 
Is  to  stand  up  to  them  In  a  "war  of  attri- 
tion." The  other  way  Is  to  engage  In  "ma- 
neuver warfare."  a  less  orthodox  style  of  bat- 
tle where  the  enemy  Is  assaulted  by  fast- 
moving  forces  coming  from  unexpected  direc- 
tions. 

MANEUVER    WARFARE 

The  Germans  defeated  more  heavily  ar- 
mored French  forces  that  way  In  World  War 
11  and  the  Israelis  have  used  the  tactic  with 
devastating  success  against  the  heavy  tank 
forces  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  Idea  "Is  not 
foreign  to  the  Marines."  Insists  Gray.  "You 
could  say  that  the  Inchon  landing  was  a 
classic  In  maneuver  warfare." 

Another  Increasingly  popular  Marine  her- 
esy Is  the  Brltlsh-buUt  AV8B  Harrier.  It  Is 
a  Jet  nghter-bomber  that  can  take  off  and 
land  vertically  The  Marines  want  the  Harrier 
for  close  air  support  and  added  survivability 
in  case  nearby  airports  are  attacked. 

The  Idea  has  had  mjisslve  opposition.  Navy's 
"Pilot  Union."  the  admirals  who  protect  the 
big  carriers,  opposed  the  AV8B  as  a  threat  to 
budgets  for  high  performance  carrier  air- 
craft Russell  Murray  II.  aslstant  secretary 
of  defense  for  program  analysis.  Is  said  to 
consider  the  Harrier  to  be  downright  sacrile- 
gious. Every  year,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  cuts  Harrier  development  funds 
out  of  the  budget.  But  Congress  always  puts 
them  back. 

Now  that  the  Idea  of  a  light  tank  has  taken 
off  with  the  evolution  of  the  RDF.  the  Ma- 
rines are  convinced  that  the  AV8B  will  not 
be  far  behind.  They  see  signs  that  the  De- 
fense Department  may  soon  approve  a  plan 
in  which  the  Marines  and  the  British  com- 
bine In  a  Joint  purchase  of  the  advanced  ver- 
sion of  the  Harrier. 

Military  observers  on  the  Hill  and  elsewhere 
see  the  Marine  "heresies"  and  the  RDF  as  a 
kind  of  chlcken-and-egg  situation.  Without 
the  RDF.  a  lot  of  the  Marine  concepts  would 
have  been  quletlv  smothered  somewhere  In 
the  Pentagon.  Without  the  Marines'  willing- 
ness to  experiment  and  Innovate,  they  might 
have  been  passed  over  for  the  leadership  of 
the  RDF.  a  move  that  would  have  been  a  dis- 
aster to  the  Corps. 

THE    NAVY'S    INFANTRY 

On  paper,  the  Marines  are  the  Navy's  In- 
fantry, a  bodv  of  185.000  men— slightly  larger 
than  the  British  Army — divided  Into  three 
dlvl«lon-llke  Marine  Amphibious  Forces.  Each 
MAF  has  Its  own  air  wing. 

In  reality,  the  Marines  are  closer  to  being 
Congress'  army  because  the  real  clout  behind 
the  Corps,  the  force  that  gives  It  the  power 
to  occasionally  buck  the  Pentagon.  Is  on 
Capitol  Hill.  It  Includes  a  fairly  close-knit 
group  of  10  senators  and  31  representatives 
and  a  sUghtlv  larger  group  of  congressional 
staffers,  all  of  whom  are  former  Marines. 

Marines  also  have  strong  patrons  on  the 
military    committees.    Consider    what   hap- 
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pened  recently  when.  In  response  to  strong 
pressures  to  Integrate  more  women  Into  the 
services,  the  Army  overhauled  Its  equipment, 
instituted  "unisex"  basic  training  and  even 
redefined  combat  to  allow  women  to  Join  all 
but  a  few  front-line  units.  To  the  extent  that 
the  law  permitted  It,  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force  buckled  under  the  same  pressures,  but 
the   Marines  went   to  Congress. 

"Barrow  (Gen.  Robert  H.  Barrow,  the  Ma- 
rine commandant)  Just  came  In,  no  notes  or 
anything.  He  got  very  frank  about  problems 
m  personnel, "  said  Rep.  Robin  L.  Beard.  R- 
Tenn.,  recalling  Barrow's  appearance  before 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

"The  Marine  Corps  was  going  to  make  It 
work,  but  they  were  not  going  to  go  the 
numbers  route  for  the  sake  of  numbers.  Bar- 
row said  that  the  essential  nature  of  the 
Corps  was  In  the  combat  arms  and  that  he 
was  not  going  to  train  men  and  women  to- 
gether In  basic  training  for  that  reason.  For 
the  first  time  I  can  remember  In  eight  years 
on  the  committee,  he  received  a  round  of 
unanimous  applause.  I've  never  seen  the  com- 
mittee applaud  anyone,"  said  Beard,  a  major 
In  the  Marine  Reserves. 

"I  think  Congress'  affinity  for  the  Marines 
has  to  do  with  the  fact  that  the  Corps  doesn't 
have  very  many  high  ranking  billets  In  the 
Pentagon.  Most  of  those  are  taken  by  the 
Navy,"  explains  Jim  Webb,  a  former  Marine 
captain  and  author  of  the  Vietnam  War 
novel,  "Fields  of  Fire." 

"The  result  is  that  most  of  the  Marines  we 
see  are  not  diplomats  or  bureaucrats  but  real 
warriors.  Congress  likes  that.  Congress  likes 
the  Patton  types,"  said  Webb,  currently  mi- 
nority counsel  to  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Committee. 

DEALING    WITH    CRmCS 

The  Marines  spend  a  considerable  amount 
of  effort  cultivating  their  fans  on  the  Hill, 
but  they  also  seem  to  devote  an  Inordinate 
amount  of  time  to  dealing  with  the  Corps' 
critics. 

In  1976,  for  example.  Dr.  Jeffrey  Record,  a 
military  analyst,  co-authored  a  Brookings 
Institution  book  that  said  that  the  Marine 
Corps  was  too  large,  too  light  to  fight  in 
armored  wariare,  too  heavily  Involved  with 
aircraft  and  too  wedded  to  an  outmoded,  am- 
phibious style  of  warfare. 

To  Record's  astonishment,  the  Marine 
Corps  hierarchy  began  to  work  on  many  of 
the  weak  points  mentioned  In  the  book. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  Interchange  be- 
tween Record  and  his  co-author,  Martin 
Blnkln,  and  the  younger  Marine  generals. 

Record  found  himself  becoming  absorbed 
with  some  of  the  Corps'  more  experimental 
programs,  particularly  the  one  involving  the 
light  tank.  That  was  handy  for  the  Corps,  be- 
cause when  Record  later  Joined  the  staff  of 
Sen.  Sam  Nunn.  D-Ga.,  he  helped  promote 
the  funding  for  the  experiment. 

Now  It  might  be  fair  to  say  that  Record 
has  become  a  believer.  "The  Marine  Corps 
has  reflected  a  propensity  for  doctrinal  and 
technological  Innovation  and  a  willingness  to 
experiment  that  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
service."  says  Record.  "There's  Just  a  lot 
more  thought  about  how  you  spend  that  one 
Marine  dollar." 

The  power  of  the  Corps  to  Insolre  belief  Is 
awesome.  Michael  Herr,  author  of  "Dis- 
patches" wrote  this  about  the  Marines  at 
Khe  Sanb: 

"The  belief  that  one  Marine  was  better 
than  ten  Slopes  saw  Marine  squads  fed  In 
against  known  NVA  platoons,  platoons 
against  companies,  and  on  and  on.  until 
whole  battalions  found  themselves  pinned 
down  and  cut  off.  That  belief  wa.s  undying, 
but  the  BTunt  was  not,  and  the  Corns  came 
to  be  called  by  many  the  finest  instrument 
ever  devised  for  the  killing  of  young 
Americans." 

If  you  ask  Gen.  Barrow  where  the  Corps' 
power  comes  from,  he  will  say  that  while  the 


Marines  do  have  a  strong  base  in  Congress, 
It  is  not  really  congressmen  speaking  but  the 
people  they  represent. 

"I  thing  the  American  public  still  sees  the 
Marine  Corps  as  sort  of  a  bastion  of  the  old- 
fashioned  virtues  that  still  apply,  that  are 
still  deeply  embedded  in  the  American  psyche 
more  than  most  people  want  to  admit.  It's 
out  there  In  the  hinterlands  In  large 
measure." 

At  the  same  time,  though,  he  Insists  the 
Marines  are  becoming  "very,  very  Innovative." 
Barrows  admits  that  there  seems  to  be  "an 
inconsistency"  there,  but  a  lot  of  Marines 
and  many  of  their  supporters  In  Washington 
believe  it. 

Are  the  Marines  a  religion?  "I'm  not  saying 
we're  a  religion,"  said  Barrow,  "but  maybe 
we're  rellglon-llke."© 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  ENERGY 
MINERALS  LOCATED  ON  FED- 
ERALLY OWNED  LANDS 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  key  pieces  to  the  solution  of  our  en- 
ergy puzzle  is  the  development  of  energy- 
minerals  located  on  federally  owned 
lands.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as 
much  as  60  percent  of  our  total  energy 
supplies  are  located  on  these  lands.  Ac- 
cess to  Federal  land  and  permission  to 
develop  energy  resources  on  them,  once 
access  is  gained,  have  been  the  topic  of 
much  discussion  in  recent  months.  How- 
ever, the  history  of  recent  congressional 
attention  and  action  goes  back  to  the 
report  of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  in  1970. 

The  Commission  was  chaired  by  the 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Wayne  Aspinall.  It  was  made  up  of  prom- 
inent Americans  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  included  a  number  of  members 
from  Western  States  where  most  public 
lands  occur.  The  Commissions  report 
detailed  a  number  of  recommended  re- 
visions in  the  law.  many  of  which  have 
now  been  enacted  or  are  pending  before 
the  Congress. 

Principal  among  these  are  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of  1976 
which  established  an  overall  framework 
for  management  of  public  lands  based 
on  the  principals  of  multiple  use  and 
sustained  yield  and  parallel  legislation 
for  national  forests,  the  Nation  Forest 
Management  Act  of  1976. 

Congress  has  addressed  revision  of  the 
mineral  leasing  laws  within  the  frame- 
work of  these  two  acts.  In  1976.  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  be- 
came law,  followed  by  some  additional 
changes  in  1978. 

Currently  pending  before  the  Senate 
are  the  Geothermal  Steam  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1980  and  the  Federal  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Act  of  1980. 

The  underlying  principal  of  all  of  this 
legislation  includes  a  recognition  that  the 
multiple  use,  sustained  yield  concept  of 
Federal  land  management  required  a 
much  greater  level  of  Federal  land  use 
planning.  This  planning  in  turn  requires 
a  delicate  and  difficult  balancing  of  com- 
peting demands  for  the  land.  Within  the 
context  of  mineral  leasing,  this  has 
meant  balancing  access  and  develop- 
ment, with  diligence,  fair  market  return 
to  the  public  and  other  uses  of  the  lands. 
The  increased  amount  of  control  over 


Federal  lands  necessitated  by  the  rapid 
expansion  m  competmg  demands  has  re- 
sulted in  various  degrees  of  complaint 
throughout  the  public  lands  States.  In  its 
most  extreme  form  this  complaint  takes 
the  form  of  so-called  sagebrush  re- 
bellion. With  respect  to  energy  minerals, 
this  "rebellion"  is  manifested  by  com- 
plaints about  access  to  and  development 
of  energy  resources  on  Federal  lands. 

Early  this  year,  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  a  number  of  ques- 
tions aimed  at  establishing  the  facts  with 
respect  to  its  performance  on  energy 
mineral  leasing  and  permitting  m  recent 
years.  I  will  summarize  some  of  the  key 
points  brought  out  by  Secretary  Andrus' 
response  to  my  inquiries.  However,  I  shall 
submit  for  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  a  copy  of  my  letter  of 
January  18  and  the  Secretary's  reply. 

In  general,  about  400  milhon  acres  of 
Federal  land  are  open  to  energy  mineral 
development.  At  present  100  million  acres 
are  under  lease.  Of  that,  only  6  million 
acres  are  actually  in  production.  The 
conflict  between  energy  development  and 
wilderness  designation  has  thus  far  re- 
sulted in  123  million  of  the  original  174 
million  reviewed  for  wilderness  being  re- 
leased from  further  study.  Forty-one 
million  are  still  being  inventoried,  while 
only  10  million  acres,  or  about  6  percent 
have  been  designated  as  wilderness  study 
areas.  Moreover,  only  about  1  percent  of 
oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leases  have 
"no  surface  occupancy"  stipulations. 

In  oil  and  gas,  there  are  116,800  out- 
standing oil  and  pas  leases  of  which  11 
percent  are  in  production.  It  is  estimated 
75  to  80  percent  of  leases  issued  never 
produce  drilling  proposals  and  those  that 
do,  do  so  in  the  last  2  years  of  the  lease 
Of  the  3,879  applications  for  permits  to 
drill  filed  in  1878,  Interior  processed 
3,588.  Less  than  10  percent  were  rejected 

In  geothermal,  the  processing  time  for 
lease  applications  has  been  reduced  from 
23  months  to  8  months  Of  the  1.292  out- 
standing geothermal  leases,  only  three 
are  in  production.  The  GAO  recently 
found  that  39  percent  of  the  known  geo- 
thermal resources  areas  have  been  offered 
for  lease  since  the  program's  inception  in 
1974.  This  is  a  high  proportion  when 
one  considers  all  the  competing  demands 
on  the  land  and  the  Department's  basic 
mandate  to  manage  the  lands  consistent 
with  the  multiple  use  sustained  yield 
principal. 

In  coal,  the  Department  has  designed 
and  implemented  a  new  leasing  program 
which  has  thus  far  withstood  successful 
challenge  in  the  courts,  a  feat  which  the 
previous  administration  was  not  able  to 
accomplish.  The  result  is  a  coal  leasing 
schedule  with  eight  planned  sales 
through  1983,  beginning  with  tract  desig- 
nation for  the  first  sale  In  October  of  this 
year.  Fourteen  emergency  sales  have  been 
held  since  the  new  program  was  an- 
nounced In  June  of  1979.  The  sales  have 
facilitated  production  from  ongoing  ofh 
eratlons.  At  a  time  when  there  is  an 
excess  coal  production  capacity  in  the 
Nation  of  over  100  million  torw  per  year, 
production  from  Federal  lands  has  In- 
creased almost  50  percent  from  40  million 
tons  m  1976  to  59.14  million  tons  in  1979. 
Approximately  17,36  billion  tons  of  coal 
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are  currently  under  lease.  The  Depart- 
ment's program  will  result  in  40  billion 


3.  What  portion  of  the  "overthruat  belt" 
Is  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing?  How  much 
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Jhi^alffew  mrnth.*"  °^  "*"  ''™'  ""^^  '°      P«<UtlouB  service  to  applicant.,  and  to  en-     planning,  and  Industry  input  agency  budget 
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are  currently  under  lease.  The  Depart- 
ment's program  will  result  in  40  billion 
additional  tons  being  cleared  by  the  BLM 
planning  system  as  suitable  for  leasing 
by  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  these  fig- 
ures show  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  to  be  commended  for  making 
public  land  available  for  energy  mineral 
development.  In  spite  of  the  difficult  task 
of  establishing  a  balancing  system  which 
Congress  has  mandated  as  the  basis  of 
public  land  management  for  the  future. 
Interior  has  succeeded  in  making  energy 
minerals  available  and  permitting  de- 
velopment once  leases  are  Issued.  There 
are  certainly  isolated  examples  of  ex- 
tended delay  In  issuance  of  leases  or  per- 
mits. However,  in  most  instances,  these 
delays  have  been  caused  by  competing 
alternative  uses  of  the  lands,  the  pres- 
ence of  endangered  species,  legal  battles, 
or  other  factors. 

I  commend  Secretary  Andrus  for  his 
effort  to  make  the  leasing  programs 
work  within  the  context  of  the  Federal 
land  use  planning  mechanism.  If  our 
grandchildren  are  to  experience  the  won- 
ders of  our  national  parks,  camp  in  our 
wilderness  areas,  have  trees  for  their 
houses,  grass  for  their  cows,  and  energy 
to  fuel  their  economy.  Federal  land, 
which  constitutes  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  Nation,  must  be  managed  re- 
sponsibly. I  think  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  under  Secretary  Andrus' 
leadership  has  performed  this  task  well. 

The  letters  follow : 

ElTEmGT  RESOtTVCXS 
AND  MATKRIAU  PROVCCTION, 

January  18.  1980. 
Hoa.  Ckcil  D.  AiTDtTm. 
Secretary,  Denartment  of  the  Interior, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  Mb.  Secutakt:  Our  Increasing  re- 
liance on  Imported  sources  of  energy  has  led 
to  a  reassessment  of  the  pace  of  development 
of  our  domestic  resources,  especially  those  on 
Federal  land. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  56 
percent  of  our  geothermal  resources  are  lo- 
cated on  Federal  lands.  In  addition,  a  signif- 
icant percentage  of  our  oil  and  gas  reserves 
are  located  on  Federal  property. 

Recently,  there  have  been  assertions  that 
the  Federal  government  Is  not  permitting 
ready  and  sufficient  access  to  these  lands  so 
that  they  might  be  developed.  Also,  It  Is 
charged  that  even  when  lands  are  made 
available,  development  is  not  permitted 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  has  before  it  bills  which  address 
oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  energy  resources 
on  federal  lands.  During  its  consideration  of 
these  bills,  the  Committee  would  benefit 
from  answers  to  the  enclosed  set  of  questions. 
This  Information  will  also  give  us  a  much 
more  objective  set  of  measures  as  to  Federal 
policy  on  access  to  and  development  of 
Federal  lands. 

Sincerely, 

HntST  M.  JACKooir, 

Chairman. 

QuxsnoNS  oi»  Accns 
1.  How  many  acres  of  the  Federal  lands 
and  reserved  mineral  estate  are  available  for 
oil  and  gas  geothermal  leasing? 

3.  How  many  acres  are  presently  under  oil 
and  gas  and  geothermal  leases?  How  many 
leases  are  In  effect?  What  is  the  production 
from  them?  How  many  are  producing  or  pro- 
ducible? What  portion  of  the  leases  have  "no 
•urfac*  occupancy"  stipulation*? 


3.  What  portion  of  the  "overthrust  belt" 
Is  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing?  How  much 
hsis  been  leased? 

4.  How  many  acres  are  being  withheld  from 
leasing  for  oil  and  gas  and  geothermals  by 
withdrawals,  land  use  planning  decisions, 
wilderness  review,  legislative  prohibitions,  or 
for  other  reasons?  How  many  acres  have  been 
restored  to  leasing  as  a  result  of  the  with- 
drawal review  program  under  FLPMA? 

5.  What  is  the  trend  in  leasing — le  how 
many  acres  have  been  leased  and  how  many 
leases  Issued  In  each  of  the  past  3  years 
compared  to  10  years  ago?  What  is  BLM  do- 
ing to  keep  pace  with   the  trend? 

6.  Is  there  any  serious  problem  with  the 
flow  of  lease  Issuance  or  other  related  leasing 
activity  that  Is  restricting  leasing  activity? 
If  so,  what  has  BLM  done  and  plan  to  do  to 
rectify  the  problem,  especially  in  view  of  a 
tight  naUonal  energy  picture?  Supply  all  ag- 
ing analysis  of  all  pending  applications  for 
oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leases,  and  for 
all  applications  more  than  one  year  old,  the 
general   reason   for   non-Issuance. 

7  Is  there  anything  BLM  could  do  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  leases  Issued  such  as 
offering  more  acreage,  reject  fewer  applica- 
tions or  simplify  the  procedures  required?  If 
such  an  increase  was  possible,  would  more  oil 
and  gas  production  result? 

8.  Would  more  manjjower  and  money  help 
and  if  so  how  would  it  be  used  and  what 
resulte  could  be  anticipated?  Please  supply 
us  with  current  manpower  and  funding 
levels. 

9.  What  Is  the  status  of  wilderness  review 
under  section  603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  In  the  over- 
thrust  belt? 

10.  Please  supply  a  summary  of  ( 1 1  out- 
standing coal  lecwes,  (2)  planned  lease  sales 
and  (3)  the  status  of  the  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram. 

11.  a.  Please  briefly  describe  the  factors 
which  have  affected  the  development  of  the 
coal  leasing  program  since  1971.  including 
the  Impact  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976.  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976.  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Management  and  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977. 

b.  How  has  the  Departments  implementa- 
tion of  this  legislation  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  Western  coal  and  Industry's  ability 
to  use  it? 


Questions  on  Devixopment 
1.  During  1977.  1978,  and  1979.  how  many 
applications  for  permit  to  drill   (APD's)    on 
onshore    Federal     and    Indian     lands    were 
received? 

2  How  many  of  these  APD's  were  ap- 
proved, approved  with  modification,  or  re- 
jected during  each  year? 

3.  How  many  were  awaiting  final  action  at 
the  end  of  each  year? 

4.  What  Is  average  period  of  time  required 
to  process  an  APD  to  the  point  where  a  final 
decision  can  be  made  to  approve  or  reje:t  it? 

5.  What  are  the  primary  factors  that  pres- 
ently preclude  a  more  prompt  final  decision? 

6.  How  many  wells  actually  were  com- 
menced in  1977.  1978.  and  1979? 

7  Of  the  wells  started  In  1977,  1978,  and 
1979.  how  many  were  exploratory  tests  and 
how    many    were   development    wells? 

8.  How  does  this  present  split  between  ex- 
ploratory and  development  drilling  compare 
virlth  that  In  the  past? 

9.  On  average,  at  what  point  during  the 
primary  term  of  an  onshore  lease  is  the  first 
proposal  to  drill  an  exploratory  well  received? 

10  What  are  perceived  as  being  major  rea- 
sons that  onshore  leases  are  not  explored 
more  promptly,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
promote  increased  diligence  In  that  respect? 


U.S.  Department  or 

THE  Interior. 
Office  of  the  Secretabt, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  6,  1980. 
Hon.  Henry  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  responds 
to  the  detailed  list  of  questions  you  raised 
In  your  January  18,  1980,  letter  on  the  status 
of  energy  resource  development  activity  on 
the  public  lands. 

As  you  know,  western  energy  mineral  de- 
velopment Interests  frequently  charge  that 
the  policies  and  programs  of  this  Department 
and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Mansigement 
(BLM) — and  indeed  the  Federal  Government 
In  general — are.  In  effect,  "locking  up"  the 
resources  of  the  public  lands,  preventing 
them  from  being  expeditiously  developed, 
and  thereby  frustrating  industry  efforts  to 
decrease  the  Nation's  dependence  upon  for- 
eign energy  supplies.  Industry  statements 
leave  the  Impression  that  the  Department 
and  the  BLM  have  arbitrarily  placed  vast 
areas  of  the  West  in  wilderness  protection, 
restricted  access  to  high-value  resource  areas, 
and  been  dilatory  in  the  processing  of  lease 
applications  and  permits  to  drill.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  correct  the  record. 

Enclosed  are  detailed  responses  to  each  of 
the  questions  you  raised  in  your  letter.  In 
several  cases,  responding  fully  to  your  ques- 
tions required  new  staff  analyses  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  patience  while  we  completed 
those  analyses. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  summar- 
ize some  of  the  key  points  raised  in  our 
responses. 

1.  Access: 

Roughly  400  million  acres  of  Federal  land 
are  open  for  energy  mineral  development  with 
no  significant,  or  only  moderate,  restriction 
to  development.  At  present,  approximately 
100  million  acres  are  under  lease  and  of  that 
total  only  6  million  are  In  a  producing  status. 
Some  20  million  acres  of  land  In  the 
"Overthrust  Belt"  are  Federally  owned.  Of 
that  total,  11  million  acres  are  under  lease, 

9  million  under  application. 

Of  the  174  million  acres  BLM  reviewed  for 
wilderness  characteristics,  under  Section  603 
of  FLPMA.  123  million  acres  have  already 
been  released  from  consideration.  Some  41 
million  acres  are  still  being  inventoried  to 
determine  whether  they  must  be  designated 
as  wilderness  study  areas  pursuant  to 
FLPMA.  About  10  million  acres — roughly  6 
percent — have  been  designated  wilderness 
study  areas  (WSA's).  An  Interim  Manage- 
ment Policy  provides  that  development  on 
leases  In  WSA's  Issued  prior  to  passage  of 
FLPMA  can  continue,  restricted  In  some  cases 
so  as  not  to  create  Impacts  greater  than 
before  the  Act.  Exploration  and  development 
on  new  leases  Is  generally  permitted  as  long 
as  It  does  not  degrade  the  potential  of  the 
WSA  to  be  designated  should  the  PTesldent 
so  recommend. 

In  the  hlgh-Dotentlal  Overthrust  Belt, 
BLM  has  completed  Its  wilderness  review. 
Of  the  11.5  million  acres  under  BLM  Juris- 
diction. 10  million  have  already  been  re- 
leased. Only  1.5  mlllon  acres — slightly  over 

10  percent — have  been  identified  as  WSA's. 
The  FLPMA  mandated  withdrawal  review 

Is  underway.  An  Initial  Inventory  of  with- 
drawn lands  Indicates  only  roughly  19  mil- 
lion acres  have  been  withdrawn  from  oil  and 
gas  development. 

2.  Leasing: 

There  are  currently  some  116,800  oil  and 
gas  leases  of  which  less  than  11  percent  are 
producing. 

Of  the  leases  issued.  75-80  percent  expire 
without  drilling  proposals. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  oil  and  gas 
leases  that  do  produce  drilling  proposals  do 
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so  In  the  last  two  years  of  the  term,  many  In 
the  last  few  months. 

Only  3  of  the  1,292  geothermal  leases  are 
producing,  although  28  more  are  considered 
producible. 

"No  surface  occupancy"  restrictions  exist 
on  less  than  1  percent  of  all  oU  and  gas 
and  geothermal  leases. 

3.  APD's: 

A  significant  factor  In  the  time  required  to 
process  applications  for  permits  to  drill 
(APD's)  Is  Industry's  failure  to  submit  com- 
plete applications,  not  excessive  procedural 
requirements.  Another  factor  Is  that  many 
APD's  are  submitted,  processed  to  approval 
and  the  wells  are  not  drilled.  Over  filing  of 
nebulous  APD's  takes  away  time  that  could 
otherwise  be  spent  on  needed  APD's. 

The  number  of  APD's  filed  has  Increased  46 
percent  In  the  last  five  years.  USGS  and  BLM 
personnel  levels  have  not.  Nevertheless,  USGS 
and  BLM  processed  3,588  of  the  3,879  APD's 
filed  last  year.  Less  than  10  percent  were  re- 
jected. Although  USGS  approves  APD's,  BLM 
must  also  review  them  for  surface  manage- 
ment considerations. 

Because  of  the  Industry  practice  of  filing 
more  APD's  than  they  eventually  drill,  USGS 
estimates  at  least  20  percent  of  the  APD's 
It  approves  never  result  in  the  timely  drilling 
of  a  well.  This  factor  extends  the  average 
time  required  to  process  an  APD. 

4.  Backlogs: 

BLM  approves  over  11,000  lease  applications 
and  roughly  4,000  APD's  annually.  Few  are  re- 
jected Delays  occur  because  of  the  geo- 
graphic unpredictability  of  demand:  appli- 
cant error:  inaction  by  other  agencies:  lim- 
ited funding  and  personnel:  required  wildlife 
habitat,  endangered  species,  cultural  re- 
source, and  related  reviews. 

Roughly  7  percent  of  the  APD's  filed  last 
year  were  pending  at  year's  end. 

72  percent  of  the  7,400  oil  and  gas  lease 
applications  backlogged  for  more  than  one 
year  are  tied  up  in  other  agencies,  mostly  in 
the  Forest  Service,  and  most  of  these  as  a 
result  of  the  RARE  IT  wilderness  review 
process. 

The  processing  time  for  geothermal  lease 
applications  has  been  cut  from  23  months  to 
8  months.  Most  of  the  time  Involved  is  for 
environmental  reviews. 

6.  Coal: 

The  new  coal  leasing  program  is  underway, 
with  eight  sales  scheduled  through  1983.  I 
will  authorize  the  first  sale  and  designate  the 
tracts  in  October  of  1980. 

14  "emergency"  lease  sales  have  been  held 
since  I  announced  the  new  program  June  4. 
1979.  These  sales  have  been  to  maintain  pro- 
duction, meet  contract  needs,  or  to  prevent  a 
company  from  bypassing  Federal  coal  in  the 
course  of  expansion. 

We  have  made  significant  progress  in  mak- 
ing public  lands  available  for  increasing  do- 
mestic energy  supplies,  but  more  needs  to  be 
done.  With  budget  and  personnel  constraints 
likely  to  get  even  tighter  In  the  months 
ahead,  we  need  to  further  streamline  our 
processing  procedures.  And,  as  you  know,  we 
are  in  the  process  of  overhauling  the  simul- 
taneous oil  and  gas  leasing  system  to  rid  it 
of  abuse  and  fraud  potential.  We  have  also 
proposed  legislation  (S.  1637)  to  Introduce 
more  competition  in  the  onshore  oil  and  gas 
leasing  system  and  to  Introduce  new  Incen- 
tives for  early  exploration  and  development. 
We  have  Just  Issued  regulations  for  geother- 
mal leasing  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  dou- 
ble the  rate  of  leasing  in  the  next  two  years. 
Legislation  is  being  considered  by  your  Com- 
mittee which  would  spur  utilization  of  this 
energy  resource. 

My  conclusion  Is  that  more  leasing  for  Its 
own  sake,  or  simply  more  land  for  develop- 
ment win  not  In  themselves  Increase  the 
development  of  energy  resources  Our  cen- 
tral challenge  Is  to  get  more  development 
from  existing  and  pending  leases,  to  em- 
phasize high  prospect  areas,  to  provide  ex- 


peditious service  to  applicants,  and  to  en- 
sure that  development  occurs  in  an  economi- 
cally, socially,  and  environmentally  accept- 
able manner. 

BLM  Director  Frank  Gregg  and  his  staff 
will  be  happy  to  provide  further  details  on 
any    of    the    responses    to    your    questions, 
should   you   need  additional   information. 
Sincerely, 

Cecil  D.  Andrus. 

Secretary. 

Part  I — Dsvzlopment 

1.  During  1977,  1978,  and  1979,  how  many 
Applications  for  Permit  to  Drill  (APD's)  on 
onshore  Federal  and  Indian  lands  were  re- 
ceived   Please  refer  to  Enclosure  1. 

2.  How  many  of  these  APD's  were  ap- 
proved, approved  with  modification,  or  re- 
jected during  each  year?  Please  refer  to 
Enclosure  1. 

3.  How  many  APD's  were  awaiting  final 
action  at  the  end  of  each  year?  Please  refer 
to  Enclosure  1. 

4.  What  Is  average  period  of  time  required 
to  process  an  APD  to  the  point  where  a  final 
decision  can  be  made  to  approve  or  reject 
It? 

The  last  time  we  conducted  a  nationwide 
survey  In  this  respect,  it  was  determined  that 
the  average  time  to  process  an  APD  to  a 
decision  point  was  46  days.  However,  this 
survey  was  made  In  late  1976.  We  plan,  in 
the  future,  to  conduct  further  surveys  in 
February  and  August  of  each  year.  In  these 
surveys,  we  count  elapsed  time  only  from 
the  point  when  the  APD  is  in  condition  for 
consideration.  This  Is  not  necessarily  equiva- 
lent to  the  date  that  an  APD  Is  first  filed 
since  many  such  filings  are  Incomplete  and 
It  Is  necessary  to  request  and  receive  sup- 
plemental Information  before  processing  of 
these  APD's  is  warranted.  Unfortunately, 
many  Industry  critics,  when  citing  the  length 
of  the  delay  experienced,  tend  to  include 
those  periods  of  time  for  which  they  bear 
responsibility.  Enclosed  Is  a  letter  (Enclosure 
2)  which  responds  to  this  sort  of  misplaced 
criticism. 

5.  What  are  the  primary  factors  that  pres- 
ently preclude  a  more  prompt  final  decision? 

When  the  Geological  Survey  Issued  NTL-6 
in  mld-1976,  we  fully  expected  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  process  the  majority  i95  per- 
cent plus)  to  a  decision  within  30  days  It  was 
felt  that  this  would  provide  sufficient  time 
in  which  to  evaluate  the  technical  com- 
petence of  the  plan,  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bilities under  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
volved Federal  surface  management  agency, 
to  develop  any  necessary  conditions  of  ap- 
proval to  be  Imposed  on  the  proposed  opera- 
tion. 

However,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  so 
many  operators  would  fall  to  comply  with 
the  data  submittal  requirements  or  that  the 
number  of  APD's  filed  would  increase  so 
dramatically.  1  e..  In  the  last  year  ending  prior 
to  the  Issuance  of  NTL-6  (i.e.  1976).  only 
2.762  APD's  were  received.  Thus,  since  the 
Issuance  of  NTL-6,  our  workload  associated 
with  the  processing  of  APD's  has  Increased  by 
about  29  percent.  TTiat  emoloyment  has  not 
Increased  at  the  same  rate  has  contributed 
to  the  Inabllltv  to  maintain  the  goal  of  proc- 
essing most  APD's  within  30  days  of  receiv- 
ing the  complete  applications. 

When  industry  suddenly  exhibits  an  in- 
tense interest  in  carrying  out  an  extensive 
drilling  procram  on  lands  solely  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  one  field  office,  the  number  of 
APD's  filed  literally  can  Inundate  the  avail- 
able staff  as  well  as  that  of  the  Involved  sur- 
face management  aeencies.  For  the  most 
part,  we  cannot  predict  successfully  those 
areas  where  future  Industry  activity  will  in- 
tensify and.  thus,  to  plan  for  aporooriate 
shifts  of  our  available  manoower  resources 
We  hooe  to  establish  Joint  industry-agency 
discussions  to  address  early  warning,  advance 


planning,  and  Industry  input  agency  budget 
and  manpower  planning 

Moreover,  since  the  Issuance  of  NTL-6,  new 
requirements  which  Impact  on  the  processing 
of  APD's  have  become  effective,  eg,,  mandates 
for  the  protection  of  cultural  resources,  en- 
dangered species,  and  critical  habitats  These 
considerations  have  added  additional  time  to 
the  processing  of  some  APD's  where  problems 
of  this  tyjje  are  encountered  although  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conclude,  in  light  of  the 
percentage  of  APD's  approved  (see  enclosure 
1 ) ,  that  these  considerations  have  prevented 
development 

The  wilderness  related  studies  of  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment have  also  caused  a  delay  with  respect 
to  certain  APD's  Other  APD's  can,  because  of 
public  opposition  or  unique  operating  con- 
ditions (such  as  the  anticipation  of  en- 
countering abnormally  high  presures  or  gas 
containing  a  toxic  concentration  of  hydrogen 
sulfide! .  require  a  more  intensive  review  than 
the  usual  APD  and.  in  most  instances,  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  degree  of  documentation  in 
the  related  environmental  assessment  Once 
the  first  major  snowfall  of  the  winter  season 
occurs,  the  processing  of  APD's  filed  for  pro- 
posed well  locations  In  areas  of  higher  eleva- 
tion and  which  are  remote  from  existing 
roads  and  or  subject  to  difficult  topography 
often  must  be  delayed  until  the  following 
spring.  This  is  due  to  the  inability  of  the 
Geological  Survey  and  the  surface  manage- 
ment agency  to  carry  out  an  onslte  Insoection 
of  the  proposed  drlllslte  and  access  route 

It  would  also  be  fair  to  state  that  one  of 
the  principal  fa<ctors  which  contribute  to  our 
inability  to  process  APD's  more  quickly  Is 
one  that  has  been  Interjected  by  the  actions 
of  Industry  Many  operators  are  so  Intent 
on  maintaining  a  backlog  of  approved  APD's 
sufficient  to  meet  all  possible  future  plan- 
ning contingencies  that  they  routinely  file  a 
large  number  of  APD's  at  periodic  Intervals 
without  knowing  whether  the  drilling  of  any 
particular  well  actually  will  be  undertaken 
at  a  future  date. 

However,  there  Is  no  way  for  us  to  de- 
termine which  of  these  wells  Is  likely  to  be 
drilled.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  sig- 
nificant amount  of  our  available  manpower 
resources  is  being  consumed  by  the  proc- 
essing of  nebulous  APD's  As  you  will  note 
from  the  tabulated  data  prepared  In  response 
to  question  Nos  1,  2,  3,  6.  and  7.  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  approved  or  approved  with 
modification  some  10.016  APD's  during  1977 

1978.  and  1979.  Yet  during  that  same  period, 
only  7.883  new  wells  actually  were  com- 
menced. This  indicates  that  aporoxlmately 
20  p>ercent  of  the  effort  now  expended  In  the 
processing  of  APD's  Is  wasted  because  of  the 
industry's  current  filing  practioee.  If  this 
were  discontinued  or  substantlallv  abated,  it 
Is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  we 
would  be  able  to  reduce  the  present  average 
time  required  to  process  a  valid  APD  by  as 
much   as  5  days  and  i>erhi^ie  by   more. 

6  How  many  wells  actually  were  com- 
menced in  1977.  1978.  and  1979?  Please  re- 
fer to  Enclosure  1 

7  Of  the  wells  started  In   1977.   1978.  and 

1979.  how  many  were  exploratory  tests  and 
how  many  were  development  wells?  Please 
refer  to  Enclosure  1. 

8  How  does  this  present  soUt  betvreen 
exploratory  and  development  drilling  com- 
pare with  that  in  the  past? 

The  split  in  new  wells  started  has  aver- 
aged 18  percent  new  exploratory  tests  and 
82  percent  new  development  wells  annually 
over  the  past  three  years.  In  real  numbers, 
this  equates  to  an  annual  average  of  473  new 
exploratory  tests  and  3,165  new  develop- 
ment wells.  When  compared  to  the  data  for 
new  wells  started  during  calendar  year  1973. 
the  percentage  of  new  exploratcar  tests  had 
declined  by  about  half  from  35  percent,  how- 
ever. In  terms  of  real  numbers,  the  total  new 
exploratory    tests    started    has    declined    by 
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mbout  30  percent  since  only  1.9M  total  new 
weiis  were  commenced  by  1972. 

9.  On  average,  at  what  point  during  the 
primary  term  of  an  onshore  lease  is  the 
first  proposal  to  drill  an  exploratory  well 
received? 

A  large  number  of  onshore  Federal  leases 
(perhaps  as  many  as  75-SO  percent)  are  relin- 
quished or  expire  by  their  own  terms  without 
any  drilling  proposal  ever  being  filed  Drill- 
ing proposals  are  received  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  leases  (less  than  5  percent)  during  the 
first  two  years  of  the  lease,  usually  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  regional  exploratory  play  by  indus- 
try on  the  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  on  nearby 
acreage.  However,  the  preponderance  of  all 
proposals  to  drill  received  are  filed  during 
the  last  a  years  of  the  lease  (4th  or  5th  year 
for  compeUUve  leases  and  9th  and  10th  year 
for  noncompetitive  leases)  with  many  such 
applications  not  being  filed  until  3C  to  90 
days  prior  to  the  lease  expiration  date. 

10.  What  are  perceived  as  being  major  rea- 
sons that  onshore  leases  are  not  explored 
more  promptly,  and  what  could  be  done  to 
promote  increased  dUlgence  In  that  respect? 

The  prospective  value  of  onshore  Federal 
lands  leased  for  oU  and  gas  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  lands  on  the  Outer  Con- 
tinental Shelf  and,  thus,  there  Is  less  incen- 
tive to  explore  and  develop  these  lands  This 
is  a  recognized  fact  in  that  two  methods  are 
now  utilized  in  the  leasing  of  onshore  Fed- 
eral lands  for  oil  and  gas.  I.e.,  the  competi- 
tive and  the  noncompetitive  processes.  Those 
lands  which  are  within  the  boundary  of  the 
known  geologic  structure  (KOB)  of  a  pro- 
ducing oil  and  gas  field  may  be  leased  only 
toy  the  competitive  process  and  those  outside 
any  K08  that  are  subject  to  leasing,  are 
offered  for  lease  via  the  noncompetitive 
process.  Thus,  the  lands  leased  noncompetl- 
tlvely  are  those  which  are  outside  areas  of 
established  production  and  should  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  best  of  circumstances,  as  only 
prospective  for  the  discovery  of  oil  and  gas 
and.  In  many  Instances,  as  rank  wildcat 
acreage. 

What  many  fall  to  realize  about  the  on- 
shore Federal  lands  which  are  leased  com- 
petitively Is  that  these  lands  frequently  have 
been  leased  on  one  or  more  occasions  In  the 
past.  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  well  or  wells  to 
have  been  drilled  on  these  former  leases  to 
test  for  the  presence  of  oil  or  gas  in  those 
formations  which  were  productive  in  wells 
located  on  nearby  acreage  and  contributed 
the  Information  which  was  the  basts  for  In- 
cluding these  Federal  lands  In  a  KOS  The 
results  of  this  drilling  have  have  condemned 
the  acreage  as  to  these  formations  by  the 
completion  of  a  dry  hole  or.  if  production 
was  established,  the  oil  or  gas  resources  were 
produced  to  the  primary  economic  limit  and 
the  well  or  wells  abandoned.  Thus,  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  the  onshore  Federal  leases 
which  are  leased  competitively  are  only  pro- 
spectively valuable  as  to  deeper,  untested 
horizons  and.'or  the  initiation  of  an  en- 
hanced recovery  project  In  the  intervals  pre- 
viously exhausted  for  primary  production. 

By  far  the  larger  percentage  of  the  on- 
shore Federal  oil  and  gas  leases  In  existence 
as  of  September  30.  1979,  were  issued  by  the 
noncompetltve  process.  During  the  last  6 
years  for  which  data  Is  available  from  the 
published  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (BLM).  a  total  of  70.939  new 
leases  were  Issued.  Of  this  total.  68.960  (or 
B7.3  percent)  were  Issued  noncompetltlvely 
and  only  1ST9  (3.8  percent)  by  the  compe- 
titive process.  Despite  the  Issuance  of  these 
70J)39  leases,  the  number  of  outstanding 
leases  In  effect  at  the  end  of  this  period  ex- 
ceeded that  at  the  beginning  by  less  than 
10,000  as  62.807  leases  were  relinquished  or 
expired  by  their  own  terms  during  that  time. 

A  second  factor  which  we  believe  con- 
tributes to  the  failure  to  explore  for  oil  and 


gas  more  promptly  on  leased  onshore  Fed- 
eral lands  results  directly  from  the  noncom- 
petitive leasing  process.  As  shown  above, 
more  than  95  percent  of  all  onshore  Federal 
oil  and  gas  rights  are  leased  by  the  noncom- 
petitive process.  The  problem  we  see  Is  not 
the  magnitude  of  the  leases  being  Issued 
but  the  fact  that  the  present  system  re- 
quires only  a  minimal  front  end  Investment 
to  acquire  a  lease.  I.e.,  a  $10  filing  fee  and 
the  first  year's  rental  at  $1  per  acre  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof.  Thus,  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  the  leases  are  acquired  by  speculators 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  Intent 
to  explore  the  leased  lands. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  these  people  to 
retain  a  lease  for  a  year  or  so  In  the  hope 
that  they  will  receive  an  offer  to  purchase 
that  will  result  in  a  profit.  If  that  doesn't 
occur,  they  may  relinquish  the  lease  or  mere- 
ly permit  it  to  expire  by  its  own  terms  by 
falling  to  submit  the  next  years  advance 
rental.  Other  speculators  reap  a  profit  prey- 
ing on  the  uninformed  by  assigning  to  them 
a  portion  of  their  leases  for  a  monetary  con- 
sideration For  example,  a  2.560-acre  non- 
competitive lease  could  be  subdivided  by  as- 
signment into  64  40-acre  tracts  BLM  follows 
the  practice  of  Identifying  the  first  assign- 
ment out  of  a  lease  as  the  same  number  used 
for  the  base  lease  but  foUowd  by  a  "-A."  The 
Geological  Survey  has  observed  many  leases 
where  the  suffix  was.  for  example.  "-FP" 
which  would  Indicated  that  this  was  32nd 
assignment  out  of  a  base  lease. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  in  the 
existing  law  (Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1920.  as  amended)  which  en- 
courage the  owners  of  onshore  Federal  leases 
to  postpone  a  decision  to  drill  thereon  until 
near  the  end  of  the  primary  term  and  which 
permit  one  to  keep  a  lease  In  effect  beyond 
said  primary  term  without  having  achieved 
production.  Specifically,  the  law  now  permits 
a  2-year  extension  of  the  lease  term  if.  at 
the  expiration  of  the  primary  term,  actual 
drilling  operations  are  then  underway  to  test 
for  the  presence  of  oil  and  or  gas.  even  If 
no  oil  or  gas  Is  discovered  When  this  provi- 
sion Is  applied  to  a  unit  area  or  a  communl- 
tlzed  tract,  it  is  possible  to  earn  a  2-year  ex- 
tension for  several  leases  by  drilling  of  a 
single  well,  since  operations  conducted  pur- 
suant to  a  unit  or  communltlzatlon  agree- 
ment are  considered  to  be  In  behalf  of  all 
leases  which  are  committed  to  the  agree- 
ment. The  termination  of  such  agreements 
can  also  result,  by  law,  In  a  further  2-year 
extension  of  the  leases  duie  to  their  elimina- 
tion therefrom.  The  law  also  provides  that 
upon  unitization,  leases  committed  thereto, 
which  are  In  part  within  and  In  part  out- 
side the  unit  area,  will  be  segregated  at  the 
unit  boundary.  The  portion  outside  will  con- 
tinue for  the  remainder  of  the  original  lease 
term  but  for  not  less  than  2  years  following 
the  date  of  segregation. 

Where  leases.  In  their  extended  term  by 
reason  of  production  In  paying  quantities, 
are  committed  In  part  to  a  unit  agreement, 
the  portion  of  the  lease  outside  the  unit 
area  which  Is  secrreeated  Into  a  new  lease 
Is  also  considered  to  be  In  Its  extended  term 
bv  production  even  In  those  instances  where 
all  producing  wells  are  located  on  the  portion 
within  the  unit  area.  A  tightening  of  some 
of  these  provisions  may  be  necessary.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  proposed  such  a  change  in 
the  automatic  2-year  extension  of  the  lease 
term. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  law  which  act  as  disincentives 
to  prompt  exploration  and  development  of 
onshore  Federal  leases  must  be  eliminated  or 
slenlflcantly  reduced  If  a  greater  deeree  of 
diligence  Is  to  be  achieved.  In  order  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  acquisition  and 
retention  of  lease  solely  for  speculative  pur- 
poses (le..  by  those  who  have  neither  the 
desire  nor  the  financial  capacity  to  drill) .  the 
Incentive  for  doing  so  could  be  abrogated  by 


adopting  procedures  that  require  a  greater 
commitment  of  capital  resources  and  which 
would  compel  lease  owners  to  make  decisions 
sooner  to  either  explore  the  lease  or  to  re- 
linquish It. 

This  might  be  accomplished  by  separate 
or  a  combination  of  actions  such  as  (1) 
adopting  a  leasing  procedure  which  Increases 
the  number  of  tracts  that  would  be  offered 
by  the  competitive  process,  (2)  shortening 
the  term  of  noncompetitive  leases  (now  10 
years)  to  that  of  competitive  leases  (now  5 
years) ,  (3)  Increasing  the  fees  required  when 
filing  for  a  lease  and  for  assigning  an  In- 
terest therein,  (4)  providing  for  an  escalat- 
ing annual  rental  rate  In  the  absence  of  a 
certain  level  of  exploration  expenditures,  (5) 
offering  tracts  for  lease  which  contain  a 
larger  amount  of  acreage  than  now  permitted 
by  law  (currently,  noncompetltlvely  leases 
may  contain  40  to  2,560  acres  and  competitive 
leases,  from  40  to  640),  (6)  eliminating,  11 
not  all.  of  those  provisions  which  now  per- 
mit a  lease  to  be  extended  beyond  Its  pri- 
mary term  without  actual  or  allocated  pro- 
duction ( In  other  words,  absent  such  produc- 
tion, the  lease  would  expire  at  the  end  of  Its 
primary  term  as  Is  the  case  with  Indian 
leases) ,  and  (7)  providing  In  the  lease  terms 
an  expressed  covenant  that  would  require  the 
drilling  of  one  or  more  wells  within  specified 
period  of  time  after  the  effective  date  of  lease 
Issuance.  The  number  of  such  commitment 
wells  could  be  determined  in  relation  to  the 
amount  of  acreage  Included  In  the  lease. 

Part  II — Access 

1.  How  mny  acres  of  the  Federal  lands 
and  reserved  mineral  estate  are  available 
for  oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leasing? 

There  are  about  762  million  acres  of  on- 
shore land  In  the  United  States  administered 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  government 
has  also  retained  the  mineral  rights  to  an 
additional  60  million  acres.  In  total,  the 
government  administers  the  mineral  rights 
for  822  million  acres.  Of  this  total  approxi- 
mately 500  million  acres  are  available  for 
oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leasing.  Of  the 
500  million  available  acres  approximately 
100  million  acres  are  restricted  by  statutory 
or  administrative  conditions  to  such  an  ex- 
lent  that  mineral  activity  Is  greatly  discour- 
aged, although  It  sometimes  does  occur.  Be- 
cause there  Is  no  complete  government  in- 
ventory of  the  availability  of  Federal  land  for 
mineral  development,  however,  these  esti- 
mates of  available  lands  are  quite  rough. 

2.  How  many  acres  are  presently  under  oil 
and  gas  and  geothermal  leases?  How  many 
leases  are  In  effect?  What  Is  the  production 
from  them?  How  many  are  producing  or 
producible?  What  portion  of  the  leases  have 
"no  surface  occupancy"  stipulations? 

As  of  September  30.  1979.  there  were  In 
existence  118,939  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases 
which  Included  100859.357  acres  Of  these, 
12.355  leases  Involving  6.454  512  acres  were 
producing  oil  or  gas.  In  fiscal  1979.  these 
leases  produced  153  million  barrels  of  oil. 
1  05  trillion  cubic  feet  of  eas  and  280  million 
gallons  of  pasollne  and  LPG. 

Onshore  Federal  lands  contain  13  billion 
barrels  or  3  7  percent  of  the  total  US.  meas- 
ured reserves  of  oil  and  145  trillion  cubic 
feet  or  6  1  percent  of  the  total  US  meas- 
ured reserves  of  gas.  Enclosxire  3  Is  a  chart 
which  further  details  Federal  reserves.  Of 
the  total  822  million  Federal  acres  374  mil- 
lion acres  are  prospectively  valuable  for  oil 
and  gas. 

Tbe  total  number  of  oil  and  gas  leases 
which  bear  "no  surface  occupancy"  stipula- 
tions has  not  been  calculated,  but  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  less  than  one  percent. 

There  are  currently  1.206  Federal  geo- 
thermal leases  which  Include  2  350  875  acres 
Of  these,  three  leases  are  producing.  An  ad- 
ditional 30  leases  are  considered  producible 
Approximately  60  million  Federal  acres  are 
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considered  prospectively  valuable  for  geo- 
thermal. Less  than  one  percent  of  geother- 
mal leases  have  "no  occupancy"  stipulations 

3.  What  portion  of  the  "overthrust  belt" 
Is  available  for  oil  and  gas  leasing?  How 
much  has  been  leased? 

Geologists  do  not  agree  on  the  eastern, 
western  or  southern  boundaries  of  the  over- 
thrust  belt  within  the  United  States. 

A  soon  to  be  published  report  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  reports  that  its  delineation 
of  the  "overthrust  belt"  In  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wyoming  and  Utah  contains  46,850,000  acres 
Of  this,  they  estimate  26,886,000  acres,  or  57  4 
percent  Involve  Federally  owned  minerals. 
The  remaining  19.964,000  acres,  or  42  6  per- 
cent are  privately  owned.  Of  the  Federal 
lands.  8.750,000  acres  are  under  oil  and  ga.s 
lease.  An  additional  4.690,000  acres  are  under 
oil  and  gas  lease  application. 

The  Forest  Service  estimates  that  It  man- 
ages 9.000  000  acres  within  Its  delineation  of 
the  "overthrust  belt."  Of  this,  they  estimate 
5  5  million  are  currently  under  lease  and  that 
the  remaining  3,5  million  acres  are  under 
application. 

BLM  estimates  that  It  has  sole  jurisdiction 
over  11.373,000  acres  within  Its  delineation  of 
the  overthrust  belt.  Of  this,  they  estimate 
that  5.8'^5,8'iO  acres  are  under  lease  and  that 
the  remainder  is  under  application. 

4.  How  many  acres  are  being  withheld 
from  leasing  for  oil  and  gas  and  geothermal 
by  withdrawals,  land  use  planning  decisions, 
wilderness  review,  legislative  prohibitions,  or 
for  other  reasons?  How  many  acres  have  been 
restored  to  leasing  as  a  result  of  the  with- 
drawal review  program  under  FLPMA? 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  has  not 
compiled  all  of  the  information  requested  on 
the  amount  of  Federal  lands  vv'Uhheld  from 
oil.  gas  and  geothermal  leasing.  Several 
studies  have  been  done  in  the  past  few  years 
explorln'?  the  question  of  availability  of  Fed- 
eral lands  for  mineral  development.  None 
readily  provide  the  precise  Information  re- 
quested, nor  can  the  Department  verify  the 
conclusion  of  any  of  these  efforts. 

In  the  absence  of  data  which  can  be  ade- 
quately verified  by  the  Department,  infor- 
mation developed  by  the  Office  of  Technology 
A.ssessment  (OTAI  1"  April  1979.  and  esti- 
mates by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
which  are  based  on  available  statistics  are 
submitted  herewith.  The  OTA  study,  the 
most  recent  available,  reports  96.4  million 
Federal  acres  (except  Alaska)  as  formallv 
closed  to  leasing  and  an  additional  81.4  mil- 
lion acres  as  highly  restricted.  Table  Bl 
from  the  OTA  study,  which  Indicates  the  use 
for  which  this  acreage  Is  closed  or  restricted 
Is  attached  as  enclosure  4.  It  should  be  noted 
that  some  significant  decisions  (discussed 
below)  reeardlng  Federal  land  use  have  re- 
cently taken  place  or  will  take  place  shortly 
that  are  not  entirely  reflected  In  the  en- 
closed data.  These  ongoing  reviews  and  proc- 
esses modify  the  data  In  the  OTA  report. 

However,  because  some  of  the  affected 
acreage  Is  already  accounted  for  under  ex- 
isting categories  cf  "restricted"  lands  )n 
the  OTA  data,  this  acreage  cannot  simply 
be  added  to  the  totals  of  lands  portrayed 
as  closed  or  restricted  by  the  OTA  report. 
Moreover,  restrictions  will  be  quickly  re- 
moved on  much  of  the  acreage  Involved  as 
the  review  processes  are  concluded  and  as 
Congress  acts  on  wilderness  designations, 

WILDEKNESS    BEVIEW 

The  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Management 
Act  of  1976  (FLPMA)  directed  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  to  Identify  all  road- 
ess  areas  larger  than  5,000  acres  admin- 
istered by  the  Bureau  that  have  wilderness 
characteristics.  If  an  area  meets  that  test 
the  law  requires  that  It  be  studied  and  rec- 
ommendations be  made  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  President  to 
Congress  as  to  whether  it  is  suitable  for 
preservation  as  wilderness. 


The  challenge  to  BLM  is  acute  since  much 
of  the  acreage  that  may  be  suitable  for 
destination  as  wilderness  Is  also  potentially 
valuable  for  energy  especially  In  the  Over- 
thrust Belt.  In  response,  BLM  has  done  two 
things:  (1)  given  high  priority  for  wilder- 
ness Inventory  and  review  to  the  lands  that 
may  also  be  prospective  for  oil  and  gas  or 
other  energy  resources  (review  of  the  Over- 
thrust Belt  was  completed  February  22, 
1980);  and  (2)  devised  standards  In  the 
Interim  Management  Plan  (IMP)  for  wil- 
derness review  that  permit  exploration  and 
development.  On  leases  where  activity  was 
occurring  prior  to  the  passage  of  FLPMA 
It  can  continue,  restricted,  In  some  cases, 
so  as  not  to  create  Impacts  greater  than  be- 
fore the  Act. 

Exploration  and  development  on  new 
leases  Is  generally  permitted  as  long  as  it 
does  not  degrade  the  potential  for  desig- 
nation as  wilderness  should  the  President 
make  such  a  recommendation.  Of  the  ap- 
proximately 174  million  acres  of  public  land 
reviewed  In  the  Western  States,  nearly  123 
million  acres  have  been  deleted  from  further 
review  due  to  lack  of  wilderness  values,  ap- 
proximately 10  million  acres  have  been  iden- 
tified as  wilderness  study  areas,  and  41  mil- 
lion acres  are  still  under  inventory.  These 
figures  are  current  to  February  22,  1980, 
and  subject  to  periodic  update. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  funded  a 
study  (which  is  duplicative  of  BLM  efforts) 
at  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  to 
Identify  regions  with  potential  for  signifi- 
cant "conflict"  between  multiple  energy  /e- 
sources  and  areas  under  BLM  wilderness 
review.  Conflict  regions  were  defined  as  re- 
gions In  which  a  high  percentage  of  the 
land  was  In  wilderness  Inventory  units  and 
in  which  there  was  also  high  potential  for 
energy  resources. 

The  draft  study  report  (as  revised  No- 
vember 26,  1979)  concluded  that.  In  general, 
the  conflicts  were  "minimal"  for  coal,  oil 
shale,  heavy  oil,  geothermal  and  hydro- 
electric resources.  It  did  identify  four  re- 
gions of  conflict  due  to  multiple  energy  re- 
sources and  regions  of  single  energy  resource 
conflicts.  This  assessment,  however,  was 
based  on  all  lands  under  Intensive  Inven- 
tory. Since  we  expect  the  Intensive  Inven- 
tory process  to  result  In  a  further  substan- 
tial reduction  of  acreage  under  wilderness 
review,  the  extent  and  location  of  potential 
conflicts  may  be  considerably  reduced  be- 
low that  projectd  by  the  DOE-funded  study. 

SECRETARIAL    OR3ER 

Appro.ximately  6.6  million  acres  of  acquired 
military  lands  were  closed  to  leasing  on  No- 
vember 1,  1979,  by  the  Imposition  of  a  temp- 
orary moratorium  designed  to  allow  for  the 
adoption  of  a  fair  and  responsible  leasing 
program. 

All  lands  outside  of  KGSs  were  closed  to 
leasing  en  February  29,  1980,  by  the  Imposi- 
tion of  a  temporary  leasing  suspension  de- 
signed to  allow  for  the  investigation  and 
correction  of  abuses  to  the  noncompetitive 
leasing  programs 

WITHDRAW.\L 

With  regard  to  withdrawals  of  Federal 
lands  from  oil  and  gas  leading.  Section  201  (I) 
of  FLPMA  requires  a  review  of  withdrawals 
In  certain  States  to  be  completed  within  15 
years  of  the  effective  date  of  that  Act.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  comprehensive  review. 
BLM  is  also  including  in  the  review,  other 
withdrawals  In  other  States.  BLM  estimates 
that  about  4.000  oil  and  gas  withdrawals 
will  be  reviewed. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  effort  does 
not  cover  withdrawals  and  reservations  of 
lands  In  Indian  reservations,  the  National 
Park  System,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System  or  the  National  TYalls  System, 

The  purpose  of  this  review  Is  to  determine 


whether,  and  for  how  long,  the  continua- 
tion of  a  withdrawal  would.  In  the  view  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  consistent 
with  the  statutory  objectives  of  the  pro- 
grams for  which  the  lands  were  dedicated 
and  of  other  relevant  programs. 

After  submission  of  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  terminate  withdrawals, 
other  than  those  made  by  Act  of  Congress, 
in  accordance  with  those  recommendations, 

BLM  has  completed  the  process  of  identi- 
fying the  withdrawals  covered  by  the  review 
This  inventory  was  the  first  step  In  the  com- 
prehen.slve  withdrawal  review.  The  inven- 
tory identified  18.9  million  acres  withdrawn 
from  oil  and  gas  leasing  of  the  approximately 
350  million  acres  in  the  11  western  States 
subject  to  review  under  section  204(c).  A 
copy  of  the  results  of  the  withdrawal  review 
Inventory  Is  attached  as  enclosure  5. 

No  acreage  has  as  yet  been  restored  to 
leasing  as  a  result  of  the  withdrawal  review. 

LAKO    USE    PLANKING 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  the  cumulative  im- 
pact of  land  use  planning  decisions  on  oil, 
gas.  or  geothermal  leasing.  Analysis  would 
require  a  commitment  of  time  and  person- 
nel comparable  to  the  current  withdrawal 
review  effort.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
clude, in  light  of  the  increasing  acreage  held 
under  lease  (see  enclosure  6) .  that  land  use 
planning  has  significantly  reduced  leasing 
activity. 

5.  What  Is  the  trend  In  leasing — i.e.  how 
many  acres  have  been  leased  and  how  many 
leases  Issued  In  each  of  the  past  3  years  com- 
pared to  10  years  ago?  What  Is  BLM  doing 
to  keep  pace  with  the  trend? 

A  review  of  the  past  ten  years  reveals  a 
fifty  percent  Increase  In  the  total  amount 
of  acreage  held  under  oil  and  gas  lease  and 
^s  corresponding  ten  percent  Increase  In  the 
"  total  number  of  outstanding  leases  During 
this  time  period  the  total  number  of  lease 
applications  filed  each  year  Is  known  to  have 
Increased  dramatically  although  numeric 
evidence  of  this  trend  is  not  available.  The 
number  of  leases  Issued  each  year  varies 
substantially,  probably  In  relation  to  the 
number  of  applications  filed  Another  trend 
Is  the  Increasing  average  size  of  noncompeti- 
tive leases  from  970  acres  In  1968  to  1,215 
acres  in  1978.  See  charts  and  graph  attached 
as  enclosure  6. 

The  past  ten  years  have  witnessed  an  in- 
creasing workload  In  the  areas  of  processing 
applications,  environmental  review,  co- 
ordination with  other  agencies  and  com- 
pliance checks  BLM  has  administered  this 
increasing  workload  without  Increasing  Its 
mlnerlals  manpower  As  a  result,  not  all  tasks 
are  performed  optimally  Steps  have  been, 
and  are  being  taken,  however,  to  perform 
these  tasks  as  fully  as  possible  within  current 
manpower  and  financial  restraints. 

BLM  Is  currently  operating  a  pilot  auto- 
mated simultaneous  oil  and  gas  drawing  in 
Its  Wyoming  State  Office  In  order  to  keep 
pace  with  Increasing  filings  The  automation 
of  other  State  offices  Is  In  progress, 

BLM  has  not  sufficiently  or  successfully 
coordinated  with  all  of  the  various  other 
agencies  which  are  sometimes  Involved  in 
lease  Issuance  as  the  surface  managers  Of 
the  backlog  of  7.400  lease  applications  more 
than  one  year  old  which  existed  on  November 
1.  1979.  fully  72  percent  were  awaiting  action 
by  another  agency  BLM  hopes  to  establish 
closer  coordination  with  these  agencies  In 
the  future  to  ensure  prompt  action  on  their 
part. 

Geothermal  leasing,  a  relatively  new  leas- 
ing proeram.  has  been  fairly  constant  at 
about  250  leases  per  year  There  was  no  leas- 
ing ten  years  ago  Personnel  have  been  bor- 
rowed or  transferred  from  existing  programs 
to  staff  geothermal  requirements  leaving  all 
areas  less  than  Ideally  staffed 
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e.  Is  there  any  serious  problem  with  the 
flow  of  lease  issuance  or  other  related  leasing 
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tlon  and  development  will  have  on  a  compet- 
ing value. 
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volves  a  series  of  steps  that  ultimately  will     datlon  System.  However,  when  the  flnal  EI8     owner  consent  where  the  surface  above  FW- 
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6.  Is  there  any  serious  problem  with  the 
flow  of  lease  issuance  or  other  related  leasing 
activity  that  is  restricting  leasing  activity:" 
If  so.  what  has  BLM  done  and  plan  to  do 
to  rectify  the  problem,  especially  in  view  of 
a  tight  national  energy  picture?  Supply  an 
aging  analysis  of  all  pending  applications 
for  oil  and  gas  and  geothermal  leases,  and 
for  all  appllcatloiM  more  than  one  year  old. 
the   general    reason   for   non-issuance. 

Appeals  of  BLM  State  ofBce  oil  and  gas 
decisions  cause  immense  delays  in  lease 
t88\iance.  There  Is  at  present  a  6-9  month 
backlog  of  protests  on  appeal  before  the 
Interior  Board  of  Land  Appeals  In  addition, 
all  action  toward  lease  Issuance  Is  suspended 
for  120  days  following  an  IBLA  decision  in 
anticipation  of  an  appeal  to  Federal  Court. 
While  some  delay  is  unquestionably  neces- 
sary In  the  event  that  a  legitimate  protest 
or  appeal  Is  filed,  the  present  adjudicatory 
procesB  Is  being  abused.  We  are  examining 
means  to  correct  this  situation. 

If  we  had  unconstrained  resources,  we 
could  adjxist  to  peak  demands;  otherwise 
we  have  to  respond  to  other  demands  on  our 
staff  such  as  work  on  grazing  environmental 
statements  mandated  by  court  order,  as  well 
as  lease  Issuance  work.  Congressional  budget 
decisions  have  prevented  leasing  in  some 
areas  such  as  Flathead  and  Shawnee  Na- 
tional Forests. 

Coordination  with  other  agencies  which 
have  Input  into  the  leasing  process  has  not 
been  satisfactory  and  long  delays  in  lease 
Issuance  have  resulted.  BLM  is  coping  with 
manpower  and  budget  shortages  as  best  It 
can.  streamlining  procedures  where  possible 
Regional  environmental  assessments  are 
being  prepared  for  oil  and  gas  leasing. 
Phased  environmental  stssessments  are  being 
used  for  geothermal  leasing. 

An  aging  analysis  by  the  Oeothermal 
Streamlining  Task  Force  in  January  1979 
showed  that  since  1974.  when  BLM  began 
leasing,  the  average  time  from  application 
filing  to  lease  issuance  had  dropped  from 
23  months  to  8  months.  However,  numerous 
applications  have  never  been  processed  to 
completion.  BLM  Is  working  on  about  900 
cases  and  the  Forest  Service  1.000.  The  gen- 
eral reason  Is  simply  the  requirement  to 
complete  an  environmental  review  An  aging 
analysis  of  oil  and  gas  lease  applications  Is 
attached  as  enclosure  7. 

7.  Is  there  anything  BLM  could  do  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  leases  issued  such  as 
offering  more  acreage,  reject  fewer  appli- 
cations, or  simplify  the  procedures  required? 
If  such  an  increase  was  possible,  would  more 
oil  and  gas  production  result? 

All  lands  which  are  open  to  leasing  are 
readily  available  for  leasing.  The  govern- 
ment can  do  little  directly  to  increase  the 
volume  of  leasing  on  the  currently  open 
lands  because  the  leasing  programs  are 
largely  dependent  on  citizen  or  Industry 
Initiative. 

A  reduction  In  the  cost  of  leases  to  poten- 
tial lessees  would  not  Increase  the  number  of 
leases  Issued.  Existing  lease  costs  are  suffi- 
ciently low  that  they  are  no  hlnderance  to 
lease  issuance.  Indeed,  the  existing  cost 
structure  la  so  low  that  It  encourages  spec- 
ulation without  Intent  to  explore  or  develop 
at  considerable  administrative  cost. 

Lease  issuance  cannot  be  increased  bv  a 
concerted  effort  to  reject  fewer  applications 
The  Department  is  committed  to  promoting 
the  exploration  and  development  of  oil  and 
gas  by  approving  citizen  and  Industry  re- 
quests to  utili7e  Federal  lands  as  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  less  than  10  percent  of  Appli- 
cations for  permit  to  drill  are  refected  isee  en- 
closure 1).  Although  specific  fleures  have  not 
been  complied.  It  can  be  said  that  few  appli- 
cations for  lands  which  are  open  to  leasing 
are  rejected.  Commonly,  leases  will  be  Issued 
subject  to  restrictive  stipulations  which  vary 
in  severity  In  accordance  with  the  amount 
and  type  of  adverse  Impact  which  explora- 


tion and  development  will  have  on  a  compet- 
ing value. 

Lease  Issuance  cannot  be  Increased  by 
slmpllcatlon  of  the  leasing  procedure  The 
procedural  aspects  of  the  three  onshore  leas- 
ing programs  are  not  of  sufficient  complexity 
to  reduce  the  total  amount  of  oil  and  gats 
leases  issued.  A  simplification  of  such  aspects 
would  not,  therefore.  Increase  the  number  of 
leases  issued.  BLM  recognizes  that  greater 
simplification  of  procedures  could  result  in 
expediting  leasing,  although  not  more  leases. 
To  this  end  a  procedural  streamlining  of  the 
evaluation  of  environmental  considerations 
is  under  review.  Procedural  changes  In  the 
mechanics  of  protests  and  appeals  are  also 
needed. 

A  quantitative  change  In  the  number  of 
acres  under  lease  will  likely  have  no  effect  on 
oil  and  gas  production.  Fully  75  to  80  percent 
of  all  onshore  Federal  leases  are  relinquished 
or  expire  without  the  submittal  of  a  drilling 
proposal.  Nearly  as  many  leases  are  relin- 
quished or  expire  each  year  as  are  Issued  by 
BLM.  Scarcely  one-tenth  of  existing  leases 
are  under  production. 

Production  can  be  improved  by  a  qualita- 
tive change  In  the  acreage  under  lease.  This 
will  be  achieved  by  opening  high  potential 
lands  which  are  currently  closed  to  leasing 
and  by  removing  restrictions  on  promising 
lands  currently  available  to  leasing  (see  re- 
sponse to  question  4) . 

8.  Would  more  manpower  and  money  help 
and  If  so  how  would  it  be  used  and  what  re- 
sults could  be  anticipated?  Please  supply  us 
with  current  manpower  and  funding  levels. 

Never  before  In  this  century  has  interest  In 
the  energy  potential  of  the  public  lands  been 
as  widespread  or  intense  as  It  is  now  nor  has 
the  need  been  greater  for  careful  manage- 
ment of  Increasingly  scarce  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources and  Increasingly  significant  geo- 
thermal resources. 

There  has  been  a  flood  of  environmental 
and  leasing  legislation  with  required  Imple- 
menting regulations,  but  manpower  has  not 
grown  proportionately.  Of  necessity,  person- 
nel have  been  borrowed  or  transferred  from 
existing  areas  to  staff  new  program?  thereby 
leaving  all  areas  less  than  ideally  staffed, 
critically  so  in  some  cases. 

If  BLM  had  additional  people  and  dollars, 
they  would  be  used  for  the  following:  (1) 
oil  and  gas  adjudicators  are  needed  to  keep 
control  of  the  rising  flood  of  lease  applica- 
tions and  to  minimize  the  backlog  of  lease 
applications;  (2)  resource  specialists  to  ex- 
peditiously complete  regional  environmental 
sissessments  so  as  not  to  impede  or  dis- 
courage oil  and  gas  development;  and  (3) 
If  pending  legislation  is  enacted,  the  leasing 
of  NPR-A. 

Additional  funding  would  facilitate  the 
automation  of  leasing  functions.  BLM's 
Wyoming  State  Office  currently  uses  a  com- 
puter to  conduct  Its  simultaneous  oil  and 
gas  drawings.  This  system  Is  to  be  employed 
by  other  State  offices.  Additional  funding 
would  allow  for  the  much  needed  automation 
of  land  status  records. 

The  oil  and  gas  program  presently  in- 
volves 258  full  time  oosltions  and  operates 
with  a  budget  of  »8  861.000. 

In  the  geothermal  program,  legislation 
pending  In  Congress  Is  exnected  to  further 
Incresise  the  number  of  lease  applications 
to  be  processed  In  FY  1981  with  attendant 
manpower  needs.  Another  added  workload 
anticipated  In  FY  1981  is  direct  thermal  use 
applications,  which  include  space  heating, 
crop  drying,  hydroponlc  greenhouslng.  and 
heat  for  distillation  of  gasohol,  among  others 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Nevada  are  currently  using 
geothermal  energy  for  some  of  these  purposes. 
Regulations  on  direct  thermal  use  of  geo- 
thermal resources  have  been  published  by 
the  US.  Geological  Survey,  and  BLM  ex- 
pects to  receive  a  growing  number  of  ap- 
plications In  FY  1980  and  FY  1981. 

Additional  staffing  will  also  be  needed  to 
assume  Increased  compliance  and  monitoring 


responsibilities  which  will  result  from  the 
leasing  of  such  prime  areas  as  Coso,  Mono 
Lake,  and  Buckworth  Peak  in  California  and 
Roosevelt  Springs  In  Utah. 

The  geothermal  program  presently  Involves 
69  full  time  positions  and  operates  with  a 
budget   of  $2,431,000. 

9.  What  Is  the  status  of  wilderness  review 
under  Section  603  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  Management  Act  of  1976  In  the  Over- 
thrust  Belt? 

The  Final  wilderness  Inventory  decisions 
in  the  overthrust  belt  were  announced  in 
the  February  22,  1980,  Federal  Register,  The 
BLM  accelerated  Its  Inventory  on  public  lands 
within  the  Overthrust  Belt,  located  In  Ari- 
zona. Idaho.  Montana,  Nevada,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming,  In  order  to  resolve  potential  con- 
flicts with  energy  exploration  and  develop- 
ment on  lands  that  do  not  meet  basic  wil- 
derness criteria.  The  results  of  the  Inventory 
are  set  forth  below 

RESULTS  OF  WILDERNESS  INVENTORY  IN  THE  OVERTHRUST 
BELT 

(Final  decisions  announced  as  of  Feb.  22,  1980) 


Ovenhrust  Acres  found 

belt  acres  to  lack 

administered  wilderness       Acres  identi- 

Slate                       by  BLM  characteristics        fied  as  WSA 


Arizona 580,000 

Idaho 783,000 

Montana 1.397,000 

Nevada _  6,100,000 

Utah 1,343,000 

Wyoming 1,200,000 

Total 11,403,000 


301,000 

279,000 

782,000 

1,000 

1,  192,  000 

205,000 

5,  171,  000 

929,000 

1,  327,  000 

16,000 

1,  153,  000 

47,000 

9,  926,  000 


1, 477, 000 


10.  Please  supply  a  summary  of  (1)  out- 
standing coal  leases,  (2)  planned  lease  sales, 
and  (3 1  the  status  of  the  coal  leasing 
program. 

(1)  As  of  January  1,  1980,  there  were  650 
coal  leases  covering  802,521  acres  contain- 
ing approximately  17,36  billion  tons  of 
Federal  coal.  Production  from  Federal  leases 
In  FY  1979  amounted  to  59.14  million  tons. 

(2)  The  Department's  federal  coal  man- 
agement program  will  result  In  a  total  of 
40  billion  additional  tons  of  federal  coal 
being  cleared  by  the  BLM  planning  system 
as  suitable  for  leasing  by  1984.  On  June  4, 
1979,  the  Secretary  set  sale  dates  for  three 
coal  production  regions  and  directed  BLM 
to  prepare  an  ETS  in  a  forth  region.  Later 
lease  sales  are  being  planned  for  the  remain- 
ing federal  coal  production  regions  although 
the  dates  were  not  part  of  the  June  4  deci- 
sion. Actual  targets  will  be  based  on  demand. 


Region 


Sale  date  > 


Green  River-Hams  Fork January  1981, 

Unita-Southwestern  Utah July  1981. 

Southern  Appalachia  (Alabama) July  1981. 

Powder  River April  1982. 

Fort  Union April  1982.' 

Western  Interior July  1982.' 

Denver-Raton  Mesa - July  1983.' 

San  Juan  River. July  1981.' 


>  All  dates  are  tentative  pending  completion  o'  the  regional 
ease  sale  EIS  and  the  final  decision  by  the  Secretary. 

■'  The  Secretary  has  indicated  a  preference  for  holding  a  sale 
by  this  date  although  no  final  decision  has  been  made 

In  addition  to  the  lease  sales  scheduled 
under  the  new  competitive  leasing  system, 
14  "emergency"  lease  sales  have  been  con- 
ducted In  response  to  coal  lease  applica- 
tions since  the  Secretary's  announced  pro- 
gram of  June  4,  1979.  These  14  sales  em- 
braced 10.884  acres  containing  135  million 
tons  of  recoverable  coal.  Six  leases  have  been 
Issued  as  a  result  of  these  sales,  and  addi- 
tional leases  are  being  processed.  One 
"emergency"  lease  sale  is  tentatively  sched- 
uled for  May  1980. 

(3)  The  Federal  coal  management  pro- 
gram, which  was  adopted  in  June  1979.  In- 
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volves  a  series  of  steps  that  ultimately  will 
lead  to  the  leasing  of  Federal  coal.  Begin- 
ning with  land-use  plaiming  and  the  appli- 
cation number  of  OOI  unsultablllty  for  coal 
mining  criteria,  it  develops  areas  otherwise 
suitable  for  coal  development,  flows  through 
a  call  for  Industry  expressions  of  Interest  in 
coal  leasing,  the  delineation  of  preliminary 
tracts  by  a  regional  coal  team  composed  of 
BLM  and  State  Oovernors'  representatives, 
to  an  environmental  Impact  statement  and 
lease  sale.  This  process  Is  described  in  43 
CFR  3420, 

Final  regulations  for  coal  management 
were  published  on  July  19,  1979.  The  final 
planning  regulations  were  published  on 
August  7,  1979.  In  addition  to  these  steps  to 
implement  the  program,  several  regions  have 
begun  the  process  described  above  and  others 
are  schedviled  over  the  next  several  years  as 
below: 


Region  and  States 

Projected  sale 

involved 

Start  date 

date 

Green    River-Hams    Fork, 

June  1979.... 

.  January  1981, 

Colo./Wyo. 

Southern  Appalachia,  Ala- 

August 1979.. 

.  June  1981. 

bama. 

Uinta-Southwestern  Utah, 

August  1979.. 

.  July  1981. 

Utah/Colo, 

Powder  River,  MonL,fWyo. 

July  1980    ... 
Mid-1980  

.  April  1982. 

Western     Interior,     Okla- 

. Mid-1982. 

homa. 

Fort  Union  Mont.  N.  Dak. 

Mid-1981 

Mid-1983. 

San  Juan  River.  N.  Met./ 

Late  1981 

.  Mid-1983. 

Colo. 

Denver-Raton    Mesa,     N. 

Late  1982 

.  Mid-1983. 

Met'Colo. 

The  Oreen  River-Hams  Fork  Region  effort 
has  completed  the  tract  selection  process  and 
Is  beginning  the  environmental  impact 
statement.  The  Ulnta-Southwestem  Utah 
effort  has  completed  preliminary  tract  delin- 
eation and  Is  Into  the  site-specific  Impact 
ancUysls  phs^e.  The  Southern  Appalachian 
Region  In  Alabama  Is  completing  the  site- 
specific  analysis  phase.  These  processes  have 
not  begun  in  the  Western  Interior,  Fort  Un- 
ion, San  Juan  River,  or  Denver-Raton  Mesa 
Regions. 

11.  a.  Please  briefiy  describe  the  factors 
which  have  affected  the  development  of  the 
coal  leasing  program  since  1971,  Including  the 
Impact  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976,  the  Federal  Coal  Leas- 
ing Amendments  Act  of  1976,  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act,  and  the  Surface 
Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977, 

Prior  to  1970,  coal  lease  applications  were 
processed  on  a  case-by-case  basis  with  little 
consideration  given  to  the  total  amount  of 
reserves  under  lease,  the  need  to  lease  addi- 
tional coal  reserves,  and  the  potential  envi- 
ronmental Impacts  of  leasing  additional  Fed- 
eral coal.  In  1970,  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  re- 
ported a  great  Inequity  between  the  number 
of  acres  under  lease  and  the  amount  of  coal 
that  was  actually  being  produced  from  those 
leased  areas.  According  to  the  study,  approx- 
imately 91  percent  of  the  acreage  under  lease 
was  not  producing  coal. 

As  a  result  of  the  BLM  study,  the  Depart- 
ment Imposed  a  complete  moratorium  on 
coal  actions  that  resulted  In  no  leases  l>elng 
issued  between  May  1971  and  February  1973. 
In  1973.  the  Department  formally  adopted 
the  competitive  leasing  moratorium  which 
had  been  informally  imposed  in  1971.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department  began  studies 
which  led  to  the  adoption  in  1975,  of  the 
unsuccessful  EMARS  comoetltlve  leasing 
proeram.  During  the  interim,  they  held  a 
limited  number  of  emergency  "short-term" 
sales. 

While  limited  leasing  was  being  carried  out 
under  the  "short-term"  phase  of  the  policy, 
the  Department  Issued  a  draft  programmatic 
EIS  in  May  1974.  The  draft  BIS  focused  on  a 
new  three-part  coal  leasing  system  entitled 
the  Energy  Minerals  Allocation  Recommen- 


dation System.  However,  when  the  final  EIS 
was  issued  In  September  1976,  the  proposed 
leasing  system  was  modified  and  retltled  the 
Eiiergy  Minerals  Activity  Recommendatlcn 
System  (EMARS) .  There  were  no  reasons  giv- 
en for  the  change  tjetween  the  draft  and  final 
EIS's  nor  was  there  much  analysis  of  the  po- 
tential environmental  Impacts  of  the  new 
leasing  system.  In  October  1975,  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc.  (NRDC) 
filed  suit  against  the  Department  challeng- 
ing the  adequacy  of  the  final  EIS. 

In  1976,  the  leasing  program  described  in 
the  final  EIS  was  adopted  as  final  depart- 
mental policy  and  regulations  were  promul- 
gated to  Implement  that  system.  Implemen- 
tation of  the  program  came  to  a  virtual  halt 
In  September  1977  when  the  U.S.  District 
Court  ruled  that  the  1975  EIS  was  Inade- 
quate and  enjoined  the  Department  from: 

".  .  .  taking  any  steps  whatsover  directly 
or  indirectly  to  implement  the  new  coal  leas- 
ing program  including  calling  for  the  nom- 
inations of  tracts  for  Federal  coal  leasing  and 
Issuing  any  leases,  except  when  the  proposed 
lease  Is  required  to  maintain  an  existing 
mining  operation  at  the  present  levels  of 
production  or  is  necessary  to  provide  reserves 
to  meet  existing  contracts  and  the  extent  of 
the  proposed  lease  Is  not  greater  than  is  re- 
quired to  meet  these  two  criteria  for  more 
than  three  years  in  the  future." 

The  court  ordered  the  Department  to  cor- 
rect the  inadequacies  by  seeking  additional 
comments  on  the  1975  EIS,  publishing  a 
draft  supplement,  receiving  comments  on 
that  draft,  and  Issuing  a  final  statement.  By 
the  time  of  the  court  order,  the  Department 
had  already  undertaken  a  review  of  this  coal 
policy  and  decided  that  a  new,  rather  than  a 
supplemental.  EIS  would  be  prepared.  Part 
of  the  Department's  consideration  in  reach- 
ing this  decision  was  laws  that  were  enacted 
after  the  publication  of  the  1975  EIS  and 
new  policy  direction  that  was  intlated  In 
1977  by  the  President. 

The  President's  1977  Initiatives  called  for 
Increased  coal  production  to  reduce  US  de- 
pendence on  foreign  energy  sources  by  de- 
veloping coal  in  an  environmentally  sound, 
economically  efficient,  and  well-planned 
manner  while  fully  protecting  the  public  In- 
terest and  respecting  the  rights  of  private 
surface  owners.  The  President  specifically  di- 
rected the  Department  to  develop  a  workable, 
environmentally  sound,  and  legally  defensi- 
ble program  that  responds  with  some  cer- 
tainty to  the  country's  need  for  coal  pro- 
duction, and  determine  If  they  show  pros- 
pects for  timely  development:  and  to  take 
steps  to  deal  with  nonproduclng  and  en- 
vironmentally unsatisfactory  leases  and  ap- 
plications. 

The  laws  enacted  in  1976  and  1977.  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Man- 
agement Act  of  1976  (FLPMA),  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  of  1976 
(PCLAA),  and  the  Surface  Mining  Control 
and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977  (SMCRA) ,  pro- 
vided a  basic  framework  for  developing  a  Fed- 
eral coal  program  that  would  Incorporate  the 
F»resident's  directives. 

Because  of  the  decision  to  prepare  a  new 
EIS  and  develop  a  new  program  that  would 
incorporate  the  new  statutory  requirements, 
the  President's  policies,  and  would  respond 
to  the  court's  order,  the  Department  did  not 
aiggresslvely  pursue  an  appeal  of  the  court's 
decision  but  ne?otlated  a  settlement  with  the 
plaintiffs.  The  settlement  was  adopted  by  the 
court  and  an  amended  order  was  Issued  on 
June  14,  1978.  The  amended  order  permitted 
substantially  more  leasing  while  the  new  EIS 
was  being  prepared.  Using  the  leasing  cri- 
teria In  the  amended  order,  14  leases  were  is- 
sued covering  9,168  acres  containing  73.07 
million  tons  of  recoverable  reserves. 

The  requirements  for  comprehensive  land- 
use  planning.  desl?natlon  of  lands  unsuitable 
or  suitable  for  all  or  certain  types  of  surface 
coal  mining  operations,  and  obtaining  surface 


owner  consent  where  the  surface  above  Fed- 
eral coal  is  privately  owned  have  been  incor- 
porated in  the  coal  management  program  in 
order  to  enable  the  Bureau  to  Ideutlfy  those 
areas  that  should  not  be  considered  for  coal 
development. 

lib.  How  has  the  Department's  Implemen- 
tation of  this  legislation  affected  the  produc- 
tion of  Western  coal  and  Industry's  ability  to 
use  it? 

The  legislation  enacted  by  Congress  In  re- 
cent years  has  provided  the  basis  for  a  sound 
and  comprehensive  Federal  coal  management 
pro,jram.  Sincie  the  enactment  of  these  laws, 
there  has  been  relatively  little  Impact  on  pro-^ 
duction  of  western  coal  per  se.  From  1977  un- 
til the  Secretary's  adoption  of  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  Department  Issued  leases  only  to 
maintain  production  and  meet  existing  con- 
tracts or  to  prevent  the  bypass  of  Federal 
coal.  Thus,  the  leasing  of  coal  has  been  on  an 
immediate  need  t>asis  The  laws  have  en- 
hanced the  production  of  western  coal  by 
giving  direction  to  a  program  that  was  under 
fire  from  environmental  as  well  as  Industry 
organizations.  The  future  Impact  on  produc- 
tion Is  expected  to  be  significant.^ 


RELEASE  OP  COLORADO  NATIONAL 
FOREST  LANDS 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources will  soon  act  on  S.  2123.  the  Colo- 
rado National  Forest  Wilderness  Act. 
One  of  the  major  issues  in  this  and  other 
RARE  n  legislation  is  the  "release"  of 
lands  under  wilderness  consideration  to 
multiple  use  management.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  and  the  public 
my  views  on  the  best  method  of  releas- 
ing the  RARE  n  lands. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bob  Berg- 
land,  who  oversees  the  Forest  Service,  to- 
day wrote  me  a  letter  answering  seven 
crucial  questions  about  release  I  asked 
him  last  month.  His  answers  con- 
firm that  the  release  method  I  support 
will  be  effective.  The  information  con- 
tained in  his  answers  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  Senate  and  the  public  as 
we  consider  Colorado  wilderness  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  four  critical  parts  of  the  re- 
lease issue  I  want  to  address. 

I.  THE  REAL  ISSUI  IS  NOT  WHITHXa  WC  SROUU) 
RELEASE  THE  LANDS  WHICH  WEBC  TUO  CP  BT 
RARE  n.  BUT  HOW  WE  SHOITU)  KELKASB  TKKlt 

I  strongly  favor  the  concept  of  release, 
as  does  virtually  every  Member  of  both 
Congress  and  the  general  public.  Lands 
which  were  studied  for  possible  wilder- 
ness designation,  but  which  were  rejected 
by  either  the  Forest  Service  or  Congress, 
should  be  available  for  multiple  use. 

The  major  question  is  how  to  make 
sure  that  release  takes  place.  I  support 
three  measures  to  release  the  RARE  II 
lands: 

First.  Continued  Forest  Service  imple- 
mentation of  last  year's  decision  to  re- 
lease most  of  the  RARE  n  lands; 

Second.  A  statutory  provision  barring 
court  challenges  to  that  release :  and 

Third,  A  conference  committee  report 
directive  releasing  additional  lands — 
those  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion which  Congress  has  decided  should 
not  be  wilderness. 

Congressmen  Jim  Johnson  and  Ray 
KocovstK  and  I  have  worked  out  an 
agreement  with  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee leadership  to  accept  the  confer- 
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ing  the  statutory  provision  against  ju-     action  to  make  sure  that  the  Secretary's 
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clsion.  and  will  release  the  listed  areas. 

Thf>  Pnrp.<!t  .^prvirp  u/ill   thpn  pnri  immp- 


ftnding  I  will  propose,  the  bill  will  also 

nrpvpnf.     a     miirt.-nrHprprl     frpp^p     r\f     all 


as  wilderness  part,  but  not  all,  of  an  area 
recommended    bv    the    Administration     win 
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ence  committee  report  directive.  By  add- 
ing the  statutory  provision  against  ju- 
dicial review  of  the  nonwUdemess  de- 
cisions, the  Senate  would  be  adopting  a 
much  more  effective  method  of  release 
than  the  House  did  in  the  Colorado  wil- 
derness bill  it  approved  unanimously  last 
December. 
a.  MOST  or  SA£E  n  lands  havk  alreaot  been 

aZLZASEO 

In  its  second  roadless  area  review  and 
evaluation,  or  RARE  11,  the  Forest 
Service  studied  the  largest  roadless 
areas  in  the  national  forest  system  to 
see  if  they  should  be  designated  as  wil- 
derness. During  the  study,  the  Forest 
Service  restricted  the  use  of  these 
areas,  preventing  any  disturbance  of 
their  wilderness  character.  At  the  end  of 
the  study.  Secretary  Bergland  deter- 
mined that  most  of  the  RARE  II  lands 
should  not  be  designated  as  wilderness, 
but  instead  should  be  under  regular, 
nonwildemess.  multiple-use  manage- 
ment. On  April  16,  1979,  the  Secretary 
released  these  lands,  allocating  them  to 
nonwildemess.  In  Colorado,  of  the  6.5 
million  acres  of  RARE  n  land,  the  Secre- 
tary released  4.2  million  acres — two- 
thirds  of  the  total — to  nonwildemess. 
"ITiis  release  was  effective  immediately. 
The  RARE  n  freeze  on  these  lands  was 
lifted.  The  lands  were  made  available 
for  the  full  range  of  multiple  uses  al- 
lowed in  national  forests,  including  de- 
velopment activities  like  timber  harvest- 
ing and  roadbuilding. 

The  nonwildemess  decisions  were  an- 
nounced on  the  same  day  as  the  admin- 
istration recommended  that  Congress 
designate  some  of  the  RARE  II  lands  as 
wilderness.  Because  more  press  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  wilderness  recom- 
mendations for  2  milhon  acres  than 
to  the  release  of  the  4.2  million  acres, 
many  people  have  not  realized  that  most 
of  the  RARE  n  lands  were  released  last 
year.  These  people  understandably,  al- 
though mistakenly,  believe  the  RARE  n 
freeze  Is  still  in  effect,  and  assume  con- 
gressional action  will  be  necessary  to  re- 
lease the  lands. 

Because  Secretary  Bergland's  decision 
releasing  most  of  the  RARE  n  lands  is 
so  important,  I  recently  wrote  to  him: 
asking  him  about  the  management  of 
the  lands  returned  to  multlole  use.  The 
Secretary  responded  today.  His  reply 
confirms  the  release  of  most  of  the  RARE 
n  lands.  The  Forest  Service  is  now  man- 
aging those  lands  as  nonwildemess. 

To  document  this,  the  Secretary  pro- 
vided a  list  of  the  development  activities 
being  undertaken  this  fiscal  year  on  the 
released  lands.  The  list  includes  more 
than  300  specific  development  activities 
on  the  4.2  miUion  acres  which  were  re- 
leased last  year.  These  activities  include 
timber  sales:  construction  of  roads, 
buildings,  and  fences:  and  leasing  for 
oil,  gas,  and  mineral  development. 

This  list  disoels  the  misunderstanding 
that  additional  concessional  act'on  is 
needed  to  release  these  lands.  In  fact,  leg- 
islation making  permanent  the  Secre- 
tary's land  allocation  decisions  would 
onlv  tie  our  hands,  by  taking  away  the 
Forest  Service's  ability  to  adapt  land 
management  to  new  circumstances  in 
the  future. 


What  is  appropriate  is  congressional 
action  to  make  sure  that  the  Secretary's 
decisions  releasing  the  lands  can  remain 
in  effect.  The  administrative  release  of 
the  4.2  million  acres  in  Colorado  is 
threatened  by  the  possibility  of  a  court 
decis'on  similar  to  one  issued  in  Cali- 
fornia this  year.  In  a  suit  brought  by 
the  California  State  government,  a  U.S. 
district  court  ruled  that  the  RARE  n 
environmental  impact  statement  (EIS) 
did  not  adequately  consider  the  environ- 
mental effects  of  releasing  the  Califor- 
nia roadless  areas.  Because  of  this  fail- 
ure to  comoly  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act,  the  judge  ruled 
that  the  Forest  Service  could  not  develop 
the  disputed  areas  until  new  environ- 
mental studies  were  done. 

Although  a  similar  suit  has  not  yet 
been  filed  in  Colorado,  the  decision  in 
California  against  Bergland  is  a  clear 
precedent  which  could  apply  to  the  Colo- 
rado RARE  II  impact  statement.  In 
Colorado,  a  similar  decision  could  tie  up 
once  again  all  RARE  n  lands,  including 
the  4.2  million  acres  which  have  been  re- 
leased. To  prevent  this  kind  of  decision, 
when  the  Energy  Committee  considers 
S.  2123,  I  will  propose  an  amendment  to 
bar  a  similar  court  case  in  Colorado. 

Secretary  Bergland,  after  consultation 
with  the  Forest  Service's  lawyers,  has  in- 
dicated that  Conere,<^s  can  prevent  a  sim- 
ilar dec'sion  by  finding  legislatively  that 
the  Colorado  RARE  II  environmental 
imnact  statement  is  legally  and  factually 
sufRcient.  This  amendment  would  pre- 
clude judicial  review  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  EIS.  Then,  when  the  Colorado  bill 
passes,  the  two-thirds  of  the  Colorado 
RARE  II  lands  which  have  already  been 
released  will  be  protected  against  a  new 
court-ordered  freeze. 

This  amendment  will  not  be  statutory 
release.  It  will  not  be  an  affirmative  con- 
gressional decision  either  allocating 
lands  to  nonwildemess  or  limiting  the 
ability  of  future  land  managers  and  ses- 
sions of  Congress  to  consider  additional 
wilderness  designations.  The  amend- 
ment will  simply  preserve  the  status  quo, 
by  protecting  the  land  allocation  deci- 
sions made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

I  will  propose  this  amendment  because 
a  court-ordered  freeze  would  be  unac- 
ceptable. I  support  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  and  the  concept  of 
reviewing  the  environmental  effects  of 
proposed  actions.  A  Federal  judge  has 
concluded  that  the  Forest  Service's  en- 
vironmental review  did  not  comely  with 
NEPA.  My  own  review  of  the  Colorado 
impact  statement  suggests  that  this  is 
legally  a  correct  decision. 

However,  the  environmental  review  of 
the  RARE  II  lands  has  been  much 
broader  than  is  reflected  in  the  EIS. 
Literally  thousands  of  Co'oradans  have 
participated  in  the  RARE  n  process, 
both  during  the  Forest  Service's  review 
and  during  the  congressional  considera- 
tion of  the  RARE  II  legislation.  This 
public  process  has  been  so  extensive  that 
I  am  confident  that  the  RARE  n  deci- 
sions have  received  adequate  environ- 
mental consideration,  even  if  the  EIS 
does  not  fully  reflect  that  consideration. 


m:  WHZSE  CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  18  NECES- 
SARY TO  RELEASE  RARE  n  LANDS.  I  HAVE  AGREED 
WITH  CONGRESSMEN  JIM  JOHNSON  AND  RAT 
KOGOVSEK  ON  A  RELEASE  M^TTHOD  WHICH 
WILL  BE  EFFECTIVE 

While  most  of  the  RARE  n  lands 
have  already  been  released,  and  need 
only  congressional  action  to  protect 
them  from  a  possible  court-ordered 
freeze,  afBrmative  congressional  action 
is  necessary  to  release  the  areas  which 
the  administration  recommended  for 
wilderness  designation,  but  which  Con- 
gress determines  instead  should  be 
managed  for  multiple  use.  Following  the 
R.^RE  n  study,  the  administration  rec- 
ommended 33  wilderness  areas  in  Colo- 
rado, totaling  2  million  acres.  The  Forest 
Service  is  now  managing  these  areas 
to  protect  their  unspoiled  character 
while  Congress  decides  whether  to  desig- 
nate them  as  wilderness.  In  effect,  the 
status  quo  is  that  we  have  2  million 
acres  of  new  wilderness  'n  Colorado  as 
a  result  of  RARE  n. 

The  general  consensus  in  Colorado  is 
that  not  all  of  these  33  areas  should  be 
designated  as  wilderness.  The  House  of 
Reoresentatives  last  December  passed  a 
bill  sronsored  by  Congressmen  Jim 
Johnson  and  Ray  Kocovsek  that  would 
designate  19  of  the  areas  the  administra- 
tion recommended  for  wilderness.  The 
bill  I  have  introduced  would  add  two 
other  areas,  near  the  jaopulous  Front 
Range,  to  the  19  in  the  House  bill.  In 
other  words,  the  Colorado  delegation  has 
decided  that  at  least  12  of  the  areas  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  should 
not  now  be  designated  as  wilderness.  For 
some  of  these  remaining  areas,  addition- 
al information  or  review  is  necessary  be- 
fore a  final  judgment  should  be  made 
either  designating  them  as  wilderness  or 
releasing  them  to  nonwildemess.  For 
others,  however,  it  is  already  clear  that 
they  should  not  be  wilderness,  but  In- 
stead should  be  released  and  managed 
for  nonwildemess  uses. 

Since  the  status  quo  is  that  these 
areas  are  being  protected  as  wilderness. 
Congress  needs  to  take  affirmative  ac- 
tion to  indicate  its  decision  that  the 
areas  should  be  released.  Otherwise,  the 
administration  is  left  guessing  about  the 
areas  not  included  in  the  final  bill,  not 
knowing  whether  they  are  still  under  re- 
view for  possible  wilderness  designation. 
In  his  letter  to  me.  Secretary  Bergland 
indicates  that  the  administration  will 
likely  protect  all  the  areas  recommended 
for  "a  lengthy  period  of  time,"  unless 
Congress  releases  them  by  clearly  stat- 
ing its  decision  to  return  them  to  multi- 
ple use. 

Congressmen  Johnson.  Kocovsek.  and 
I  have  agreed  to  release  the  areas  recom- 
mended by  the  administration  that  Con- 
gress has  decided  should  not  be  wilder- 
ness, through  a  directive  contained  in 
the  conference  committee  report  accom- 
panying the  final  Colorado  wilderness 
bill. 

In  his  letter  to  me.  Secretary  Bergland 
confirms  that  the  conference  committee 
release  list  will  be  taken  as  binding.  In 
his  answers  to  my  question  No.  6,  the 
Secretary  pledges  that  the  administra- 
tion will  take  the  report  language  as  a 
clear  statement  of  a  congressional  de- 
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cision,  and  will  releeise  the  listed  areas. 
The  Forest  Service  will  then  end  imme- 
diately the  current  restrictions  on  the 
areas,  and  will  manage  them  as  nonwild- 
emess. 

Congress  is  similarly  using  the  com- 
mittee report  method  to  release  Idaho 
lands  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion that  Congress  has  decided  should 
not  be  wilderness.  This  method  will  work 
in  Idaho,  and  it  will  work  in  Colorado. 

Congressmen  Johnson  and  Kocovsek 
and  I  have  agreed  to  this  method  because 
it  will  be  effective,  and  will  not  create 
public  and  congressional  opposition 
which  would  block  passage  of  a  Colorado 
wilderness  bill. 

Some  have  proposed  that  the  bill  con- 
tain a  blanket  statutory  provision  releas- 
ing the  areas  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration but  not  in  the  bill,  and  leg- 
islatively ratifying  the  Secretary's  deci- 
sion of  last  April  releasing  the  other 
RARE  II  lands.  Secretary  Bergland's  let- 
ter demonstrates  that  a  statutory  provi- 
sion is  unnecessary,  since  most  RARE  II 
lands  have  already  been  released  and 
since  the  conference  committee  report 
will  effectively  release  the  other  lands 
which  should  be  released. 

Many  people  strongly  oppose  any  stat- 
utory release  provision,  since  the  prece- 
dent of  the  statutory  decision  could  be 
used  in  the  future  to  undercut  both  the 
wilderness  system  and  the  principle  of 
flexible  land  management  which  can 
adapt  to  changing  circumstances.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, Colorado's  Governor  Richard  D. 
Lamm  strongly  opposed  a  statutory  re- 
lease clause.  In  every  congressional  vote 
ever  taken  on  the  specific  question,  stat- 
utory release  has  been  rejected.  In  its 
only  vote  on  the  issue — during  consider- 
ation of  the  Idaho  River  of  No  Return 
Wilderness  bill — the  Senate  rejected 
statutory  release,  by  a  vote  of  69  to  18. 

IV.  COLORADO  NEEDS  A  RARE  II  BILL  THIS  YEAR 

I  oppose  statutory  release,  for  the 
practical  reason  that  attempting  to  re- 
lease lands  through  a  statutory  provi- 
sion would  block  both  wilderness  and 
release.  Public  and  congressional  opposi- 
tion has  consistently  blocked  any  bill 
containing  a  statutory  release  clause. 
The  Oregon  RARE  II  bill,  the  one  bill 
which  has  passed  the  Senate  with  a  re- 
lease clause,  has  died  in  the  House.  If 
the  Senate's  Colorado  wilderness  bill 
contained  a  release  clause,  the  House 
would  block  final  passage  of  the  bill. 
Even  if  Congress  were  to  approve  a  sta- 
tutory release  provision,  it  would  face  a 
possible  veto,  since  the  administration 
opposes  any  statutory  release. 

Blocking  passage  of  a  Colorado  wilder- 
ness bill  would  hurt  everybody's  inter- 
ests. The  people  of  Colorado  have  lived 
with  RARE  II  long  enough,  and  deserve 
prompt  resolution  of  the  wilderness 
issue.  Passing  a  bill  will  guarantee  pro- 
tection for  our  most  magnificent  moun- 
tain areas,  which  we  should  protect  for 
our  children  and  their  children.  A  bill 
also  provides  an  opportunity  to  release 
some  lands  which  are  not  being  man- 
aged as  wildemess,  but  which  should 
be  available  for  timbering,  oil  and  gas 
development,  water  development,  or 
other  nonwildemess  uses.  With  the  EIS 


finding  I  will  propose,  the  bill  will  also 
prevent  a  court-ordered  freeze  of  all 
RARE  n  lands. 

In  other  words,  with  a  wildemess  bill, 
we  get  permanent  protection  for  1.3  to 
1.5  million  acres  of  wildemess.  With- 
out a  bill,  we  are  left  with  2  million  acres 
of  de  facto  wilderness — and  if  somebody 
files  a  suit,  we  will  get  6.5  million  acres  of 
de  facto  wildemess. 

Colorado  will  be  better  served  with  a 
RARE  II  bill  which  resolves  these  issues. 

I  believe  my  correspondence  with  Sec- 
retary Bergland  will  shed  additional  light 
on  these  points.  I  ask  that  it.  and  a 
simplified  list  of  the  development  activi- 
ties on  the  released  lands  in  Colorado, 
bo   included   in   the   Record. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC,  April  29,  1980. 
Hon.  Bob  Bergland, 
Secretary.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Congress  Is  now  in 
the  process  of  considering  Colorado  wilder- 
ness legislation,  which  Is  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations the  Administration  made  follow- 
ing the  Forest  Service's  roadless  area  review 
and  evaluation,  phase  two  (RARE  11).  The 
House  of  Representatives  last  December 
passed  Its  bill,  and  the  Senate  Energy  Com- 
mittee will  soon  be  acting  on  similar  legis- 
lation. 

A  critical  Issue  In  the  Senate  deliberations 
on  this  legislation,  as  was  true  In  the  House. 
will  be  whether  to  include  In  the  bill  a 
statutory  provision  "releasing"  the  RARE  11 
lands  not  covered  by  the  bill  to  nonwUder- 
ness.  multiple-use  management  The  posi- 
tions of  the  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  on  this  Issue  and  related 
national  forest  management  questions  will  be 
Important  to  the  Senate.  To  ensure  we  cor- 
rectly understand  those  positions.  I  would 
appreciate  It  If  you  could  answer  the  enclosed 
questions. 

These  answers  will  be  very  helpful  to  us. 
and  I  appreciate  your  assistance  In  providing 
them. 

Sincerely. 

Gary  Hart. 

Questions  About  Release 

1  In  April  1979.  the  Department  allo- 
ca'ed  most  of  the  RARE  II  lands— In  Colo- 
rado, about  4  2  million  acres  of  the  6  5  million 
acres  of  inventoried  roadless  areas — to  non- 
wildemess How  Is  the  Forest  Service  now 
managing  those  lands?  When  will  the  Forest 
Service  next  review  those  lands  for  possible 
wilderness  designation'  Until  that  review. 
will  the  Forest  Service  manage  any  of  those 
lands  In  a  manner  designed  to  protect  their 
suitability  for  possible  wilderness  designa- 
tion? 

2  In  April  1979.  the  Department  allo- 
cated some  RARE  II  lands — In  Colorado 
about  300,000  acres — to  further  planning 
How  Is  the  Forest  Service  now  managing 
those  lands?  When  will  the  further  planning 
on  those  lands  be  completed''  How  will  the 
Forest  Service  then  manage  those  lands? 

3  The  Administration  has  recommended 
about  2  million  acres  of  national  forest 
land  In  Colorado  for  wilderness  designation 
by  Congress.  How  is  the  Forest  Service  now 
managing  those  lands,  and  in  absence  of 
clear  Congressional  action  on  those  wilder- 
ness recommendations,  how  long  will  the 
Forest  Service  continue  that  management? 

4  What  is  the  Administration's  position 
on  statutory  release  of  roadless  areas  to  non- 
wildemess. multiple-use  management? 

5.  In  some  instances,  the  final  Colorado 
wilderness  legislation  is  likely  to  designate 


as  wilderness  part,  but  not  all,  of  an  area 
recommended  by  the  Administration  Will 
the  Administration  Interpret  this  as  a  de- 
cision on  the  entire  reco.-nmended  area.  In- 
cluding a  decision  that  Congress  does  not 
intend  to  designate  as  wilderness  the  part  of 
the  area  not  designated  by  the  legislation? 
How  would  the  Forest  Service  then  manage 
the  part  of  the  recommended  area  which 
was  not  designated  by  the  legislation? 

6.  The  final  Colorado  wildemess  bill  Is 
unlikely  to  designate  as  wilderness  all  of  the 
areas  recommended  by  the  Administration 
If  the  conference  committee  report  accom- 
panying the  final  bill  Indicates  that  Con- 
gress does  not  Intend  to  designate  as  wil- 
derness certain  of  the  remaining  areas  and 
directs  the  I>epartment  to  release  them  and 
allocate  them  to  nonwildemess.  how  will 
the  Department  respond  to  that  directive? 
If  the  report  Indicates  that  Congress  wajits 
more  detailed  study  of  other  remaining 
areas,  and  directs  the  Department  to  release 
them  and  allocate  them  to  further  planning 
how  will  the  Department  respond  to  that 
directive? 

7.  If  Congress  were  to  include  In  the 
Colorado  wilderness  legislation  a  provision 
to  preclude  a  Judicial  decision  with  respect 
to  the  Colorado  RARE  IT  lands  similar  to 
*he  decision  Issued  in  the  case  of  Calilomia 
V  Bergland  with  respect  to  the  California 
RARE  II  lands,  what  language  would  the 
Department  recommend  for  that  purpose? 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  19,  1980. 
Hon.  Gary  Hart, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Hart:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  April  29  requesting  Infor- 
mation on  our  position  regarding  the  need 
for  a  statutory  provision  explicitly  releasing 
from  further  consideration  for  wilderness 
designation  certain  RARE  II  lands  not  des- 
ignated as  wilderness  by  a  Colorado  wilder- 
ness bill.  The  following  responses  are  to 
your  specific  questions  concerning  this  mat- 
ter. 

Question  1 :  In  April  1979.  the  Department 
allocated  most  of  the  RARE  11  lands — In 
Colorado,  about  4.2  million  acres  of  the  6.5 
million  acres  of  Inventoried  roadless  areas — 
to  nonwildemess  How  Is  the  Forest  Service 
now  managing  those  lands?  When  will  the 
Forest  Service  next  review  those  lands  for 
possible  wilderness  designation?  Until  that 
review,  will  the  Forest  Service  manage  any 
of  those  lands  In  a  manner  designed  to 
protect  their  suitability  for  possible  wilder- 
ness designation? 

Answer:  Since  April  1979.  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  been  managing  the  RARE  11  Inven- 
toried roadless  areas  allocated  by  President 
Carter  to  nonwildemess  for  uses  other  than 
wilderness  In  conformance  with  current  laws. 
regulations  and  land  manaeement  plans  de- 
veloped prior  to  our  RARE  II  study  These 
lands -are  available  for  uses  other  than  wil- 
derness, such  as  timber  harvest,  grazing,  rec- 
reation site  development,  and  dispersed  rec- 
reation use.  Since  the  time  these  Iand.s  were 
allocated  to  nonwildemess  last  year,  "non- 
wildemess "  activities  already  have  occurred 
on  some  of  the  nonwildemess  lands  In  Colo- 
rado They  win  be  managed  for  nonwllder- 
ness  purposes  for  the  life  of  the  first  gen- 
eration of  National  Forest  plans  developed 
under  the  National  Forest  Manaeement  Act 
The  attached  list  of  fiscal  year  1980  planned 
protects  indicates  the  type  and  extent  of 
activities  presently  taking  place  and  planned 
in  nonwUdemess  areas  When  the  Initial 
land  management  plans  developed  between 
1980  and  1985  for  Individual  National  For- 
ests are  revised  as  Is  reoulred  bv  the  Na- 
tional Forest  Manaeement  Act.  the  Forest 
Service  again  will  consider  all  resource  values 
of  the  so-called  "nonwildemess  areas"  One 
of   several   options   for   the   management  of 
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Answer:  The  Forest  Service  is  temporarily     congressional   action   on   the   entire   recom- 
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these  lands  wUl  be  to  recommend  wilderness 
deslgnauon.  The  timing  of  the  revision  of 
the  Initial  land  management  plans  will  vary 
from  National  Forest  to  National  Forest,  de- 
pendmg  on  when  the  Initial  plans  are  pre- 
pared and  unforeseen  circumstances  that 
might  require  an  earlier  revision  of  a  specific 
forest  plan.  Under  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act.  aU  initial  plans  are  to  be  com- 
pleted by  1985.  and  our  regulations  provide 
that  they  be  revised  about  every  10  years. 

Some  of  the  nonwilderness  lands  will  no 
longer  be  suitable  for  wilderness  designation 
at  the  time  the  initial  land  management 
plans  are  revised.  Other  lands  may  still  be 
suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  The  re- 
sources In  those  land  areas  allocated  to  non- 
wUderness  will  be  subject  to  purposeful 
management  and  will  not  be  withheld  from 
use  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  area 
so  it  would  be  suitable  for  possible  wilder- 
ness designation  when  plans  are  revised. 

Question  2:  In  Aorll  1979,  the  Department 
aUocated  some  RAKE  n  lands — In  Colorado, 
about  300,000  acres— to  further  planning. 
How  is  the  Forest  Service  managing  those 
lands?  When  will  the  further  planning  on 
those  lands  be  completed?  How  will  the  For- 
est Service  then  manage  those  lands? 

Answer:  Further  planning  areas  are  man- 
aged to  protect  the  present  wilderness  char- 
acter of  these  lands  until  such  time  as  new 
land  management  planning  decisions  have 
been  completed  and  approved.  Until  new 
plans  are  approved  no  commercial  timber 
harvest  Is  permitted  except  for  emergency 
reasons.  Prospecting  for  minerals  Is  per- 
mitted. Development  and  exploration  Is  per- 
mitted with  reasonable  stipulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Forest  Service.  Oil  and  gas 
exploration  will  be  considered  In  further 
planning  areas  Activities  permitted  by  prior 
rights,  existing  law.  and  other  established 
uses  may  continue  pending  final  decision  for 
the  area.  These  lands  will  be  considered  for 
a  variety  of  resource  uses.  Including  wilder- 
ness, during  development  of  land  and  re- 
source management  plans  or  other  speciflc 
project  plans  meeting  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  requirements. 

The  land  management  planning  process 
will  comply  with  regulations  developed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Section  6  of  the 
National  Forest  Management  Act.  The  first 
generation  of  Forest  plans  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1985  Decisions  on  the  areas 
placed  in  further  planning  will  be  made  dur- 
ing this  period.  These  decisions  may  include 
nonwilderness  decisions  as  well  as  additional 
wilderness  recommendations. 

After  these  decisions  are  made,  land  rec- 
ommended for  wilderness  will  continue  to  be 
protected  until  Congress  makes  a  decision  on 
the  wilderness  question.  Those  lands  allo- 
cated to  nonwilderness  use  by  the  forest  plan 
will  be  managed  In  accordance  with  prescrip- 
tions outlined  in  the  plan. 

Question  3:  The  Administration  has  rec- 
ommended about  2  million  acres  of  National 
Forest  land  in  Colorado  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation by  Congress.  How  Is  the  Forest  Service 
now  managing  those  lands,  and  In  absence  of 
clear  congressional  action  on  those  wilder- 
ness recommendations,  how  long  will  the 
Forest  Service  continue  that  management? 


Answer:  The  Forest  Service  U  temporarily 
managing  these  lands  to  protect  their  exist- 
ing wilderness  qualities.  This  provides  time 
for  Congress  to  decide  which  of  these  lands  to 
include   as   wilderness. 

When  Congress  designates  areas  as  wilder- 
ness, the  Forest  Service  will  manage  those 
lands  accordingly. 

The  Forest  Service  will  continue  to  man- 
age those  lands  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent for  wilderness  to  protect  their  wilder- 
ness qualities  until  it  becomes  clear  that 
Congress  does  not  Intend  to  designate  the 
lands  as  wilderness.  If  the  Congress,  prefer- 
ably in  the  House  and  Senate  or  Conference 
Committee  Reports,  gives  the  Forest  Service  a 
clear  indication  that  it  does  not  Intend  to 
designate  the  lands,  the  Forest  Service  will 
comply  with  that  direction.  In  the  absence 
of  congressional  expression,  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice win  continue  to  manage  the  lands  to  pro- 
tect their  wilderness  character  until  the 
Administration  determines  that  it  is  clear 
that  Congress  does  not  Intend  to  designate 
the  lands  as  wilderness  or  until  the  Admin- 
istration revises  Its  recommendation.  Since 
the  total  wilderness  recommendations  made 
by  the  Administration  following  RARE  IT 
are  extensive,  congressional  review  and  ew;- 
tlon  on  the  recommendations  almost  cer- 
talnlv  win  take  a  lengthy  period  of  time. 

Question  4:  What  Is  the  Administration's 
position  on  statutory  releise  of  roadless  areas 
to  nonwilderness.  multiple-use  management? 

Answer:  The  Administration  opposes  any 
form  of  statutory  release  because  such  action 
is  considered  unnecessary. 

During  the  2-year  accelerated  planning 
effort  of  RARE  II.  the  wilderness  character- 
istics of  all  roadless  areas  were  protected  by 
administratively  limiting  resource  develop- 
ment activities.  President  Carter's  statement 
of  April  6.  1979,  directed  Secretary  Bergland 
to  proceed  immediately  with  management  of 
the  36-mllllon  acres  allocated  to  nonwilder- 
ness. We  are  managing  these  areas  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  direction,  and 
under  existing  laws  and  regulations,  such  as 
the  Multiple-Use  Sustalned-Yleld  Act  of 
1960.  the  National  Forest  Management  Act  of 
1976,  and  the  recently  promulgated  National 
Forest  Management  Act  regulations.  We  have 
clear  authority  and  direction  for  multiple-use 
management  of  National  Forest  lands.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sufficient  direc- 
tion and  authority  under  existing  law  to 
manage  areas  allocated  to  nonwilderness 
uses. 

Question  5'  In  some  Instances,  the  final 
Colorado  wilderness  legislation  Is  likely  to 
designate  as  wilderness  part,  but  not  all.  of 
an  area  recommended  by  the  Administration. 
Win  the  Administration  interpret  this  as  an 
overall  congressional  decision  on  the  entire 
area,  indicating  that  Congress  does  not  in- 
tend to  designate  as  wilderness  the  part  of 
the  area  recommended  by  the  Administration 
but  not  designated  by  the  legislation'  How 
would  the  Forest  Service  then  manage  the 
ppjt  of  the  area  which  was  not  designated 
by  the  legislation? 

Answer:  Under  established  custom,  the 
Administration  will  consider  congressional 
wilderness  designation  of  a  part  of  an  area 
recommended   by  the  Administration  to  be 


congressional  action  on  the  entire  recom- 
mended area,  unless  the  Congress,  by  com- 
mittee ref)ort  language  or  some  other  fash- 
Ion,  indicates  otherwise.  The  Administration 
then  will  take  this  as  a  clear  indication  of 
congressional  intent  that  the  remainder  of 
the  recommended  area  should  not  be  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  In  the  absence  of  any 
other  Indication  of  congressional  intent  that 
the  remainder  of  the  area  should  be  allocated 
to  further  planning,  the  Forest  Service  would 
allocate  the  remainder  of  the  area  to  non- 
wilderness. If  Congress,  in  committee  report 
language  or  otherwise.  Indicated  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  recommended  area  should  be 
allocated  to  further  planning,  the  Forest 
Service  would  follow  that  directive. 

Question  6:  The  final  Colorado  wilderness 
bill  is  unlikely  to  designate  as  wilderness  all 
of  the  areas  recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion. If  the  conference  committee  report  ac- 
companying the  final  bill  lists  some  of  the 
remaining  areas,  indicates  that  Congress  does 
not  intend  to  designate  the  listed  areas  as 
wilderness,  and  directs  the  Depsu-tment  to 
release  the  lands  and  allocate  them  to  non- 
wilderness, how  will  the  Department  respond 
to  that  directive?  If  the  report  lists  other 
areas.  Indicates  that  Congress  wants  more 
detailed  study  of  the  lands,  and  directs  the 
Department  to  release  the  lands  and  allocate 
them  to  further  planning,  how  will  the  De- 
partment respond  to  that  directive? 

Answer:  We  would  consider  the  following 
statement  if  Included  In  the  conference  com- 
mittee report  to  be  an  adequate  indication 
of  legislative  intent  to  manage  for  nonwilder- 
ness uses  a  RARE  II  roadless  area  that  had 
been  recommended  as  wilderness  by  the  Ad- 
ministration: 

"We  have  carefully  examined  the  Adminis- 
tration's recommendation  that  road- 
less area  (RARE  II  No.  — )  be  designated  as 
wilderness.  We  have  determined  that  the 
area  should  not  be  designated  wilderness  but 
should  Instead  be  managed  for  multiple  uses 
other  than  wilderness." 

Upon  final  enactment  of  the  bill,  we  would 
follow  the  above  report  direction. 

Question  7:  If  Congress  were  to  Include  In 
the  Colorsido  wilderness  legislation  a  provi- 
sion to  preclude  a  Judicial  decision  with  re- 
spect to  the  Colorado  RARE  11  lands  similar 
to  Che  decision  issued  In  the  caise  of  Califor- 
nia V  Bergland  with  respect  to  the  California 
RARE  II  lands,  what  language  would  the 
Department  recommend  for  that  purpose? 

Answer:  The  Department  does  not  recom- 
mend or  support  the  inclusion  of  such  spe- 
cial language  In  the  Colorado  wilderness 
legislation.  The  following  provision  would 
serve  the  purpose  described  in  your  question: 
"The  enactment  of  this  legislation  shall  be 
conclusive  as  to  the  legal  and  factual  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
final  environmental  impact  statement,  dated 
January  1979,  prepared  for  the  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II)  of  National 
Forest  lands  in  the  State  of  Colorado." 

I  hope  this  Information  will  be  Tielpful  as 
you  continue  consideration  of  the  Colorado 
wilderness  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Bob  BcRGUtND, 

Secretary. 
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DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES  ON  COLORADO  RARE  II  LANDS  RELEASED  TO  NONWILDERNESS  MANAGEMENT  ON  APR.  16,  1979 


RARE  II  No.:  RARE  11  name:  Activity 

description 

Acnt 

impactid 

MiiMor 
roads 

Timber  salt 
volume 
(MBF) 

RARE  II  No.:  RARE  II  name:  Activity  description 

Acres 
impKted 

Miles  of 
roads 

Timber  sale 
volume 
(MBF) 

B2177:  Pofphyry  Mountain:  Basalt  Mountain 

02146:  TwoEIK:  Timber  Creek. . 

400 

800 

780  . 

171,600 

110,240 

8,320 

10 

40 

10.8 
4.5 

5,500 
2,400 

C2284:  South  San  Juan:  Oil  and  gas  leases 

Do     

Do     

02285'  Treasure  Mountain'  Fall  Creek                    

820  .. 
200 

02141:  Ten  Mile'  Ski  area  expansion 



6.380  .. 
100  .. 
840 
680  -. 
350 

02141:  Ten  Mile    Applications 

«r6" 

650 

02141:  Ten  Mile    Leases    

02287'  Martinez  Creek'  Recon/sale  (Fourmile) 

6,700 

Do 

B22S4'  South  San  Juan'  Oil  and  sas  lease 

02141:  Ten  Mile:  Operatint  plans 

B2?94'  Florida  River'  Oil  and  sas  lease 

Do 

Do . 

02235'  Lizard  Head'  Oil  and  gas  leases 

180  .. 
6,  725    . 

02172:  Adam  Mountain:  Adams  Rib  sk 

area 

B2I80;  Elk  MounUin— Collagiale:  LitU 

t  Annie  ski  int.. 

.,..._,. 

............ 

02304:  Blackhawk  Mountain:  Oil  and  gas  leases 

315  .. 

........ 

RARE  II  No.:  RARE  II  name:  Activity  description 


Acres 
impacted 


Miles  of 
roads 


Timber  sale 
volume 
(MBF) 


02304:  Blackhawk  Mountain:  Hermosa 

02304:  Blackhawk  Mountain:  Tin  Can  Basin '.. 

0?3I5:  Ryman:  Oil  and  gas  leases 

D2306:  Hermosa:  Oil  and  gas  leases... 

Do 

Do 

B23C2:  East  Animas:  Timber  sale 

D2284:  South  San  Juan:  Oil  and  gas  leases 

02194:  Nick  Mountain:  4  applications 
B21%:  West  Elk:  3  applications 

B2196:  West  Elk:  31  leases.  

B21«:  West  Elk:  Upper  Red  Creek  "'"" 

B2I98:  Beaver-Castle:  Rainbow  Lake..  _' 

02200:  Whetstone  Mountain:  1  application [ 

02201:  Flattop  Mountain:  3  applications 

02201:  Flattop  Mountain:  3  leases IIIIIII 

02201:  Flattop  Mountain:  1  operating  plan    ... 
02205:  Kreutzer-Princeton:  Cow  Creek 

02206:  Romley:  Mirror  Lake  Salv ...I""I 

02207:  Canyon  Creek:  2  applications I"" 

02224:  Uncompahgre:  Applications I" 

02226:  Cimarron:  1  application 

02232:  Iron  Mountain:  1  application 

02245:  Ute  Creek:  9  applications 

02245:  Ute  Creek:  TV  translator I ' 

02246:  Campbell  Point:  1  application 

02247:  Johnson  Creek :  2  applications. 
02358:  Chipeta:  Posts  and  poles 


97 

194 

7,750 „. 

80 

220 

2,400 

27  

100 

6.  550 

5.  376 

64.  688 

790 

720 

2,140 

5,000 

2,758 


4,000 
1,200 


935 


1,000 
1,700 


3  000     _ 

600  ii_"iiiii: 

4, 185 

7,680  .._ _ 

2,240  .._ 

2, 022  - 

19,679 


1.500 
300 


2,258 

4,454 

240 


130 


RARE  II  No.:  RARE  II  name:  Activity  description 


02248 :  SilverhHis :  Oil  and  gas  lease  „ 

02253:  Thiftynine  Mile   Oil  and  gas  lease 

Do       21 

02256:  Front  Range:  Post  and  tuelwood "" 

B2271 '  Spanish  Peaks:  Oil  and  gas  lease      'II"II 
C2266:  Sangre  De  C'isto;  Oil  and  gas  lease.".." 

02143:  Jefferson:  Oil  and  gas  leasing 

02264:  Starvation  Creek    Pole  and  posttimbtr 

02344:  Puma   Oil  and  gas  lease  [ 

02358:  Chipeta   Post!  and  poles         _ 

02305:  Sloinn  Peak    Oil  and  gas  leasa        "_ 

Do """ 

Do ~"      "~" 

02305:  Storm  Peak:  Shoes  Park  """ '" 

02305:  Storm  Peak:  Blow  down  sale  _ 

02295:  HD  Mountain:  Oil  and  gas  leatci        _ 

Do 

Do 

B2292:  Piedra:  Oil  and  gas  leases 

Do _     """ 

B2292:  Piedra    Trail  Ridge.. 

B2292    Piedra   Lower  Middle  Mountain 

C2306:  Hermosa:  Oil  and  gas  leases... 

Do      

E2284 :  South  San  Juan:  Oil  and  gas  lusM _ 

Do _ 

Do 


The  PRESroiNG  OFFICKR.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ILLEOAL  IMMIGRATION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  can  understand  the  desire  of  any- 
one to  immigrate  to  the  United  States, 
In  my  mind  it  is  the  best  of  all  countries 
in  which  to  live  and  work.  Despite  some 
Of  our  problems,  it  is  the  best  country  in 
the  world.  These  days  it  appears  the 
whole  world  thinks  so,  too,  and  it  ap- 
pears they  are  not  only  knocking  on  the 
door,  but  entering  in  droves — illegally. 

For  many  ye&rs,  we  have  found  it  nec- 
essary to  limit  immigration;  laws  were 
passed  for  that  purpose.  Provisions  were 
made  for  family  imiflcation,  quotas  were 
established,  penalties  were  established 
for  smuggling  of  undocumented  aliens. 
These  laws  have  dally — indeed  hourly — 
been  violated. 

Our  immigration  law  establishes  quo- 
tas— numerical  ceilings — on  immigra- 
tion, basically  in  recognition  of  our  con- 
cerns for  our  resources  and  environment 
and  the  impact  that  unrestricted  immi- 
gration would  have  on  American  work- 
ers, our  population  growth,  and  the  cost 
of  social  services. 

These  are  things  I  care  about.  Our  first 
and  foremost  obligation  and  considera- 
tion is  to  American  citizens  and  lawfully, 
I  repeat,  lawfully  admitted  alien  resi- 
dents. Our  immigration  laws  should  be 
strictly  enforced  and  immediate  action 
taken  to  do  so. 

True  refugee  status  or  applications  for 
political  asylum  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered on  a  case  by  case  basis.  A  blanket 
designation  for  any  group  (as  a  group  or 
nationality)  should  be  rejected. 


I  am  especially  alarmed,  and  there  has 
been  ample  reported  evidence,  that  many 
entering  our  country  today  are  not  bona 
fide  refugees,  nor  would  they  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  admission — felons,  those 
with  communicable  disease,  or  mental  in- 
capacity. 

Too,  there  is  a  question  of  fairness  and 
equity  in  immigration  policy.  It  is  not 
fair  or  equitable  to  admit  unlimited  num- 
bers of  one  coimtry  or  nationality  and 
restrict  others,  nor  can  we  open  the  door 
to  the  whole  world. 

We  simply  cannot  take  care  of  the 
whole  world — whether  it  be  through  aid 
or  admission  to  this  country. 

This  is  particularly  so  when  we  are 
confronted  with  the  highest  rate  of  in- 
flation in  our  history,  climbing  unem- 
ployment, housing  limitations,  and  in- 
flated taxes. 

The  Department  of  Labor  announced 
just  recently  that  our  current  rate  of 
unemployment  is  7  percent,  or  slightly 
over  7  million  unemployed  in  the  United 
States.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
figures  used  in  the  first  concurrent  budg- 
et resolution  estimated  unemployment 
would  rise  to  7.3  percent  in  the  last 
quarter  of  1980.  and  7.5  percent  in  cal- 
endar year  1981,  when  roughly  7.8  mil- 
lion workers  will  be  jobless.  These  pro- 
jections are  generally  conceded  to  be 
optimistic,  considering  the  large  layoffs 
in  the  automobile  industry  in  recent 
weeks  and  other  indicators,  which  were 
not  anticipated  when  the  CBO  figures 
were  developed. 

Unemployment  statistics  are  more 
than  figures.  They  are  Americans  and 
lawfully  admitted  aliens  who  want  to 
work,  who  need  to  work,  who  have  fam- 
ilies to  support,  feed,  and  shelter. 

These  are  people — real  people — our 
people;  people  who  have  already  or  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  an  economy  gone 
awry;  American  workers  who  have  been 
consistent  and  continuous  contributors 
in  our  society  and  taxpayers. 

Unemployment  compensation  and 
other  social  programs  to  ease  the  impact 
on  American  workers  when  jobs  are  lost 
are  not  infinite.  To  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  entitlement  to  these  resources 


should  be  reserved  to  meet  the  needs  of 
unemployed  American  workers,  not  il- 
legal immigrants. 

Nor  should  American  workers  who  will 
be  competing  with  other  American  un- 
employed workers  in  the  current  scarce 
job  market  be  forced  also  to  compete 
with  huge  numbers  of  illegal  aliens. 

Tax  dollars  of  those  fortunate  enough 
to  be  working  are  already  severely 
strained  to  provide  social  services  not 
only  for  unemployed  American  workers, 
but  for  the  American  poor,  the  disabled, 
and  the  elderly.  We  cannot  afford — fis- 
cally or  physically — to  provide  these 
services  for  unlimited  numbers  of  Illegal 
aliens. 

I  recently  cosponsored  with  Senator 
Percy  amendments  to  H.R.  3236,  which 
would  make  aliens  ineligible  for  SSI 
(Supplemental  Security  Income),  the 
Federal  welfare  program,  for  3  years 
after  entry  into  the  United  States  and  to 
make  affidavits  of  support  by  family 
members  or  sponsors  legally  enforceable. 
The  Senate  passed  these  provisions  and 
the  legislation  is  currently  pending  in 
conference.  I  hope  for — indeed  I  urge — 
approval  by  the  conferees 

I  shall  pursue  other  areas  of  taxpayer 
relief  from  the  burden  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. I  strongly  support  strict  enforce- 
ment of  our  immigration  laws  and  vig- 
orously oppose  continued  illegal  immi- 
gration, particularly  mass  inffux  from 
first  one  part  of  the  world  and  then 
another. 

The  announcement  by  the  President 
last  Wednesday  imposing  sanctions  on 
further  transport  of  aliens  should  have 
been  taken  at  the  outset. 

This  activity  was  as  illegal  in  the  be- 
ginning as  it  is  today. 

The  President's  responsibility  is  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws  enacted  by  Congress — not 
to  ignore  or  discard  them,  nor  to  aid  and 
abet  those  who  do. 

Because  the  administration  at  first 
condoned  these  activities,  and  in  fact  as- 
sisted them,  these  belated  orders  thus 
far  are  apparently  being  flagrantly 
defied. 

As  of  Sunday,  approximately  52.000 
illegal  immigrants  had  arrived  in  Florida 
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and  arrivals  are  continuing  at  the  rate 
of  about  4,000  per  day. 

The  administration  must  bar  further 
illegal  immigration  to  our  shores  and  re- 
strict the  number  of  would-be  immi- 
grants in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
requirements,  in  an  orderly  and  rational 
manner. 

As  I  said  earlier,  we  simply  cannot  take 
care  of  the  whole  world. 


FIRST  CX)NCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  conference  report  on  the  budg- 
et resolution,  which  passed  the  Senate 
recently  and  is  now  in  a  committee  of 
conference,  soon  will  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

I  feel  that  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provided  too  large  an  increase  in 
Government  spending.  It  is  provided  an 
increase  of  S65  billion  in  the  cost  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  signed  by 
Robert  B.  Delano,  president. 

This  letter  urged  Congress  to  get  its 
Government  spending  under  control, 
balance  the  budget,  and  it  ended  up  by 
saying: 

Farm  Bureau  s  3  million  member  families 
are  willing  to  make  their  share  of  sacrifice  In 
order  to  control  Inflation  and  to  restore  good 
health  to  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  from  President  De- 
lano and  the  accompanying  policy  state- 
ment adopted  by  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
on  March  3,  1980,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Amzbican  Farm  Bcreau  Federation, 

Washington,  DC,  April  24,  1980. 
Hon.  Harbt  Flood  Byrd.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  The  Senate  is  begin- 
ning consideration  of  the  F^rst  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  at  a  time  In  our  economic 
history  when  the  annual  Inflation  rate  Is 
over  18  percent;  farmers  are  faced  with  lower 
Income  due  to  inflation,  depressed  markets. 
and  credit  conditions  that  are  sure  to  prevent 
some  from  planting  this  spring 

The  Nation  is  In  great  need  of  fundamen- 
tal changes  in  both  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  Pundaniental  changes  In  monetary 
policy  were  begun  by  Chairman  Volcker  In 
October  1979  in  an  effort  to  bring  the  supply 
of  money  and  credit  under  control  to  check 
Inflation.  Farm  Bureau  supports  the  Federal 
Reserve  effort  but  the  Fed  cannot  control  In- 
flation alone  Congress  must  cooperate  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  by  reducing  federal  ex- 
penditures to  balance  the  budget. 

Congress  Is  now  presented  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  bring  Inflation  under  con- 
trol by  cutting  federal  expenditures  to  bal- 
ance the  federal  budget  This  task  is  both 
challenging  and  ominous.  Americans  are 
calling  for  accountability  from  each  mem- 
ber of  Congress  to  look  beyond  the  demands 
of  special  interest  for  the  good  of  the  nation 

Farm  Bureau  supports  a  balanced  budget 
by  meaningful  reductions  in  federal  snend- 
ing.  The  attached  policy  statement  Issued 
by  the  AFBF  Board  of  Directors  in  March 


supports   all  efforts   to   balance   the    budget 
by  cutting  federal  spending. 

Farm  Bureaus  three  million  member 
famUles  are  willing  to  make  their  share  of 
sacrifice  In  order  to  control  Inflation  and 
to  restore  good  health  to  the  economy.  We 
ask  you  for  your  commitment  to  this  cause. 
Robert  B.  Delano, 

President 

Policy   Statement  of  the   Board  of  Direc- 
TOBS,  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 

Farm  Bureau  members  throughout  the 
nation  are  alarmed  at  the  runaway  infla- 
tion which  Is  rapidly  approaching  an  an- 
nual rate  of  20  percent.  We  are  SKatlng  on 
the  edge  of  an  economic  disaster  at  a  time 
when  we  face  grave  international  threats 
to  the  free  world.  Resolute  action  must  be 
taken  to  stop  Inflation  beiore  it  completely 
wrecks  our  economic  and  social  system. 

We  reject  the  notion  that  it  Is  impossible 
to  Identify  the  causes  of  Inflation  and  come 
up  with  long-run  solutions  that  will  work. 
The  American  people  understand  very  well 
that  the  basic  cause  is  excessive  spending  and 
deficit  financing  by  the  federal  government. 
Inflated  prices  and  wages  are  the  results  of 
Inflation;  not  its  cause. 

We  reject  the  fallacious  Idea  that  wage 
and  price  controls  are  a  cure  tor  Inflation. 
Farmers  and  consumers  are  stlU  suffering 
from  the  results  of  the  last  effort  to  control 
beef  prices.  Such  controls  have  never  worked 
and  would  not  work  now.  because  they  treat 
only  the  symptoms  of  inflation  rather  than 
Its  basic  causes. 

We  call  on  the  President  and  the  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  to  put  politics  aside 
and  to  reach  agreement  on  an  affirmative 
program  of  effective  actions  to  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  next  60  days  This  agreement  should 
Include  actions  to  rescind  $30  billion  of  the 
expenditures  authorized  for  this  fiscal  year, 
to  be  implemented  by  a  careful  review  of 
every  budget  item,  and  further  action  to  re- 
duce the  1981  budtret.  which  Congress  is  now 
considering,  by  130  billion. 

In  some  cases,  these  actions  will  require 
a  review  and  revision  of  basic  legislation 
which  Is  causing  a  rapid  escalation  of  the 
cost  of  civil  service  salaries,  transfer  pay- 
ments and  other  entitlement  programs 
Farmers  are  willing  to  take  their  share  of 
the  sacrifices  that  are  needed  to  bring  Infla- 
tion under  control  by  accepting  proportional 
cuts  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
budget  as  a  part  of  an  overall  reduction  m 
the  total  federal  budget. 

In  addition  to  drastic  cuts  in  federal 
spending,  a  concerted  attack  on  Inflation 
should  Include  tax  reforms  to  encourage  sav- 
ings and  Investment  as  a  means  of  increas- 
ing productivity;  a  large-scale  elimination 
of  excessive  and  unnecessary  government 
regulation;  and  a  realistic  energy  policy 
which  win  provide  greater  freedom  for  the 
market  system  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil  by  encouraging  conservation  and 
expanding  the  production  of  domestic 
sources  of  energy. 

We  reiterate,  however,  that  the  most  Im- 
portant and  essential  step  that  can  be  taken 
to  stop  inflation  Is  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment Itself  to  stop  creating  inflation  through 
excessive  spending  and  deficit  financing 
which  leads  to  the  printing  of  money  Sig- 
nificant cuts  In  federal  spending  are  needed 
to  brealc  the  psychology  of  inflation  and  to 
reinforce  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  restrain  the  growth 
of  the  money  supply 

"Politics  as  usual"  will  not  stop  Inflation. 
What  we  need  is  dramatic  action  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  to  set  aside  partisan 
politics  for  a  few  weeks  and  to  convince 
Americans  that  their  pwlitlcal  leaders  Intend 
to  do  more  than  Just  talk  about  the  need  to 
bring  Inflation  under  control. 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SARA  ANN  STEVENS  COVICH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  Mr. 
Ted  Stevens,  is  in  Alaska  to  see  his 
daughter  Susan  and  his  first  grand- 
daughter, Sara  Ann. 

Sara  Ann  is  ouite  a  healthy  baby.  She 
weighed  7  pounds  and  11  ounces  and 
she  was  21  inches  in  length.  Sara  Ann 
was  born  at  3:54  a.m.  i  Anchorage  time ) , 
Saturday,  May  17.  Sara  Ann's  proud 
parents  are  Susan  and  David  Covich. 
Susan  is  the  oldest  of  the  Stevens 
children. 

I  can  understand  the  pride  with  which 
Senator  Stevens  has  announced  the 
birth  of  his  first  granddaughter. 

This  is  his  first  taste  of  immortality. 
He  has  reached  a  new  plateau  in  life. 

I  used  to  listen  to  doting  grandpar- 
tents  talk  about  their  grandchildren. 
And  I  thought  it  could  never  be  so — all 
those  wonderful  things  they  had  to  say 
about  grandchildren. 

But  I  can  tell  you  it  is  a  fact — every 
word  is  so ! 

I  have  six  grandchildren — two  grand- 
daughters and  four  grandsons,  and  so 
I  have  a  feeling  of  joy  with  Ted  as  he 
looks  upon  the  face  of  his  little  grand- 
daughter Sara  Ann.  I  congratulate 
him.  his  daughter  Susan  and  son-in-law 
David  and  wish  them  and  their  daugh- 
ter— Ted's  granddaughter — the  best  of 
every  good  thing  in  the  world. 

I  know  that  mv  colleagues  share  with 
me  this  feeling  of  happiness  for  Senator 
Ted  Stevens. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
when  Mr.  George  Mitchell  was  sworn 
in  as  a  new  Senator  from  Maine  yester- 
day, he  was  the  1.735th  United  States 
Senator.  This  figure  Includes  all  of  the 
Senators  in  the  United  States,  going  back 
to  the  year  1789,  when  the  first  Senate 
met,  and  continuing  through  this  day. 

I  secured  this  information  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  Research  Service, 
Sula  Richardson,  who  in  turn  obtained 
the  figure  from  the  Inter-University 
Consortium  for  Political  and  Social  Re- 
search which  used  a  computer  system  to 
arrive  at  its  total.  This  facility  is  part  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Mr.  President,  I  £isk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  all  of  the  United  States  Sena- 
tors who  have  served  between  the  years 
1789  and  1980  inclusive. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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INDEX    OF    SENATORS    OF    THE     UNITED     STATES 

Abbott.  Joseph  C;  N.C. 
Abel,  Hazel  H.;  Nebr. 
Abourezk,  James;  S.  Dak. 
Adair.  John;  Ky. 
Adams,  Alva  B.;  Colo. 
Adams,  John  Qulncy;  Mass. 
Adams,  Robert  H.;  Miss. 
Adams,  Stephen;  Miss. 
Aiken.  George  D.;  Vt. 
Alcorn,  James  L.;  Miss. 
Aldrlch.  Nelson  W.;  B.I. 
Alger,  Russell  A.;  Mich. 
Allee,  James  F.;  Del. 
Allen,  Henry  J.;  Kans. 
Allen,  James  B.;  Ala. 
Allen,  John  B.;  Wash. 
Allen,  Maryon  Plttman;  Ala. 
Allen.  Philip;  R.I. 
Allen.  William;  Ohio. 
Allen,  William  V.;  Nebr. 
Allison,  William  B.;  Iowa. 
Allott.  Gordon;  Colo. 
Ames.  Adelbert;  Miss. 
Anderson,  Alexander;  Tenn. 
Anderson,  Clinton  P.;  N.  Mex. 
Anderson.  Joseph;  Tenn. 
Anderson.  Wendell  R.;  Minn. 
.Andrews.  Charles  O.;  Fla. 
Ankeny.  Levi;  Wash. 
Anthony.  Henrj-  B.;  R.I. 
Archer.  William  S  ;  Va. 
Armstrong,  David  H.;  Mo. 
.Armstrong,  John;  N.Y. 
Armstrong,  William  L.;  Colo. 
Arnold.  Samuel  G.;  R.I. 
Ashley,  Chester;  Ark. 
Ashmun,  Ell  P.;  Mass, 
Ashurst.  Henry  Fountain;  Ariz. 
Atchison,  David  R.;  Mo. 
Atherton,  Charles  G.;  N.H. 
Austin,  Warren  R.;  Vt. 

B 

Bachman,  Nathan  L.;  Tenn 
Bacon,  Augustus  O  ;  Qa. 
Badger.  George  E.;  N.C. 
Bagby,  Arthur  P.;  Ala. 
Bailey.  James  E.;  Tenn. 
Bailey,  Joseph  W.;  Tex. 
Bailey.  Joslah  W.;  N.C. 
Bailey,  Theodorus;  N,Y. 
Balrd,  David;   N.J. 
Baird.  David.  Jr.;  NJ. 
Baker,  David  J.;  ni. 
Baker.  Edward  D.;  Oreg. 
Baker.  Howard  H  .  Jr.;  Tenn. 
Baker,  Luclen;  Kans. 
Baldwin,  Abraham;  Oa. 
Baldwin,  Henry  P.;  Mich, 
Baldwin,  Raymond  E.;  Conn. 
Baldwin,  Roger  S  ;  Conn. 
Ball,  Joseph  H.;  Minn. 
Ball,  L  Helsler;  Del 
Bankhead.  John  H.;  Ala. 
Bankhead,  John  H.,  2d;  Ala. 
Barbour,  James  C;  Va. 
Barbour.  John  S..  Jr.;  Va. 
Barbour.  W.  Wwren;  N.J. 
Bard.  Thomas  R.;  Calif. 
Barkley.  Alben  W.;  Ky. 
Barnard.  Isaac  D.;  Pa. 
Barnum,  William  H.;  Conn. 
Barnwell.  Robert  W.;  S.C. 
Barrett.  Frank  A  ;  Wyo. 
Barrow.  Alexander;  La. 
Barrow.  Pope;  Ga. 
Barry,  Alexander  G.;  Greg. 
Barry,  WlUlam  T  :  Ky. 
Bartlett.  Dewey  F.;  Okla. 
Bartlett.  E.  L.;  Alaska. 
Barton.  David:  Mo. 
Bass.  Ross;  Tenn. 
Bassett.  Richard;  Del. 
Bate.  William  B.;  Tenn. 
Bateman.  Ephralm;  N.J. 
Bates,  Isaac  C;  Mass. 
Bates,  Martin  W.;  Del. 
Baucus,  Max:  Mont. 


Ky. 

Wyo.i 


Bayard,  James  A.,  Jr.,  Del. 
Bayard,  James  A.,  ijr.,  Del. 
Bayard.  Richard  U.;  Del. 
Bayard.  Thomas  F.,  Jr.,  Del. 
Bayard.  Thomas  P.,  St.,  Del. 
Bayh.  Birch;  ind. 
Beau.  J.  Glenn;  Md. 
Beall.  J.  Glenn,  Jr.,  Md. 
Beck,  James  B.;  Ky. 
Beckham,  John  C.  W.; 
Beckwlth,  John  C.  W.; 
Bell,  Charles  H.;  N.H. 
Bell,  James;  HM. 
Bell,  John;  Tenn. 
Bell,  Samuel;  N.H. 
Bellmon.  Henry;  Okla. 
Bender.  George  H.;  Ohio. 
Benet.  Christie;  S.C. 
Benjamin,  Judah  P.;  La. 
Bennett,  Wallace  F.;  Utah. 
Benson,  Alfred  W.;  Kans. 
Benson.  Elmer  A.;  Minn. 
Benton.  Thomas  H.;  Mo. 
Benton.  William.  Conn. 
Bentsen.  Lloyd  M..  Jr.;  Tex. 
Berrien.  John  M.;  Qa. 
Berry.  George  L,;  Tenn. 
Berry.  James  H.;  Ark. 
Betts.  Thaddeus;  Conn. 
Beverldge.  Albert  J.;  Ind. 
Bibb.  George  M.;  Ky. 
Bibb,  William  W.;  Oa. 
Bible.  Alan;  Nev. 
Blden,  Joseph  R..  Jr.;  Del. 
Biggs.  Asa;  N.C. 
Blgler.  WUllam;  Pa. 
Bilbo.  Theodore  G.;  Mass. 
Bingham,  Hiram;  Conn. 
Bingham,  Kinsley  S.;  Mich. 
Bingham,  William;  Pa. 
Black,  Hugo;  Ala. 
Black,  John;  Miss. 
Blackburn,  Joseph  C.  S.;  Ky. 
Blaine.  James  G  ;  Maine. 
Blaine.  John  J.;  Wis. 
Blair,  Francis  P.;  Mo. 
Blair,  Henry  W.;  NJI. 
Blakley,  William  A.;  Tex. 
Blanchard.  Newton  C.;  La. 
Blease,  Coleman  L.;  S.C. 
Bledsoe.  Jesse;  Ky. 
Blodgett,  Rufus:  N.J. 
Bloodworth.  Timothy;  N.C. 
Blount,  William;  Tenn. 
Boardman.  Elijah;  Conn. 
Boggs,  J.  Caleb;  Del. 
Bogy,  Lewis  V.;  Mo. 
Bone,  Homer  T.;  Wash. 
Booth.  Newton:  Calif. 
Borah,  William  E  :  Idaho. 
Boreman,  Arthur  I,;  W.  Va 
Boren,  David  L.;  Okla. 
Borland,  Solon:  Ark 
Boschwltz,  Rudy:  Minn 
Bottum.  Joe  H.;  S.  Dak. 
Boullgny.  Dominique:  La. 
Bourne.  Jonathan,  Jr.:  Oreg 
Boutwell.  George  S  :  Mass, 
Bowden.  Lemuel  L  : 
Bowen,  Thomas  M  : 
Bowrlng.  Eva:  Nebr. 
Bradburv.  James  W.; 
Bradford.  William:  R  I. 
Bradley.  BUI:  N  J. 
Bradley.  Stephen  R.:  Vt. 
Bradley.  WUllam  O.:  Ky. 
Brady.  James  H  :  Idaho 
Bragg.  Thomas:  N  C. 
Bralnerd    Lawrence: 
Branch.  John:  NC. 
Brandeeee.  Frank  B 
Bratton.  Sam  O  :  N 
Brecklnrldee.  John: 
Brecklnrldee.  JoVin  C; 
Breese.  Sldnev;  Til. 
Brent.  Richard:  Va. 
Brewster.  Daniel  B.:  Md. 


Va 
Colo. 

Maine. 


Vt 

Conn. 
Mex. 
Ky 
Ky. 


'  Aopolnted    by    governor,    but    did    not 
qualify. 


Brewster,  Ralph  O.;  Maine. 
Brlce,  Calvin  S.;  Ohio. 
Bricker,  John  W.;  Ohio. 
Bridges.  Styles;  NJI. 
Brlggs.  Frank  O.;  N  J. 
Brlggs.  Prank  P.;  Mo. 
Bright,  Jesse  D.;  Ind. 
BrlsLow,  Joseph  L.;  Kans. 
Brock,  William  E.;  Tenn. 
Brock,  William  E..  Ill;  Tenn. 
Broderlck.  David  C;  Calif. 
Brodhead.  Richard:  Pa. 
Brooke,  Edward  W  ;  Mass. 
Brooke,  Walker;  Miss. 
Brookhart,  Smith  W.;  Iowa. 
Brooks,  C.  Wayland;  111. 
Broughton,  J.  Melvlll;  N.C. 
Broussard,  Edwin  S.;  La. 
Broussard.  Robert  P.;  La. 
Brown,  Albert  G  ;  Miss 
Brown.  Arthur  T.,  Utah. 
Brown.  Bedford;  N.C. 
Brown,  B.  Gratz;  Mo. 
Brown,  Ernest  S.;  Nev. 
Brown,  Ethan  A  ;  Ohio. 
Brown,  Fred  H  :  N.H. 
Brown,  James;  La 
Brown,  John;  Ky. 
Brown,  Joseph  E.;  Ga. 
Brown,  Norrls;  Nebr. 
Brown,  Prentiss  M  ;  Mich. 
Browning.  Orvllle  H  ;   111. 
Brownlow.  William  G.;  Tenn. 
Bruce,  Blanche  K  :  Miss 
Bruce,  WUllam  Cabell;  Md. 
Brunsdale,  C  Norman.  N  Dak. 
Bryan,  Nathan  P  :  Fla 
Bryan,  William  J  ,  Fla 
Buchanan,  James:  Pa 
Buck.  C  Douglass;  Del 
Buckalew,  Charles  R  ;  Pa 
Buckingham,  William  A.;  Conn. 
Buckley,  James  L  ;  N.Y 
Buckner,  Alexander;  Mo. 
Bulkeley.  Morgan  G..  Conn. 
Bulkley.  Robert  J.;  Ohio. 
Bulloch,  WUllam  B  :  Ga 
Bulow,  WUllam  J:  S  Dak. 
Bumpers.  Dale;   Ark. 
Bunker.  Berkeley  L.;  Nev. 
Burch.  Thomas  O.:  Va. 
Burdlck.  Quentln  N  :  N   Dak 
Burke,  Edward  R  ;  Nebr 
Burke,  Thomas  A  ;  Ohio 
Burkett,  Elmer  J  :  Nebr 
Burleigh,  Edwin  C  :  Maine. 
Burnet,  Jacob:  Ohio 
Bumham,  Henry  E  :  N.H. 
Bumslde.  Ambrose  E.;  R.I. 
Burr.  Aaron:  N.Y. 
Burrlll.  James.  Jr.;  R.I. 
Burrows.  Julius  C  :  Mich. 
Bursum,  Holm  O  :  N  Mex. 
Burton.  Harold  H  :  Ohio 
Burton.  Joseph  R  :  Kans. 
Burton.  Theodore  E  :  Ohio 
Bush.  Prescott:  Conn 
Bushfleld.  Harlan  J  :  S   Dak. 
Bushfleld.  Vera  C  :  S  Dak. 
Butler.  Andrew  P  :  8  C. 
Butler.  Hugh:  Nebr. 
Butler.  John  M  :  Md. 
Butler.  Marlon:  NC. 
Butler.  Matthew  C:  S.C. 
Butler,  Pierce:  S  C. 
Butler.  William  M.:  Mass. 
Byrd.  Harry  Flood:  Va. 
Bvrd.  Harry  F  .  Jr  :  Va. 
Bvrd.  Robert  C  :  W.  Va. 
Bvmes.  James  P  :  S.C. 


Cabot,  Oeoree:  Mass. 

Caffery.  Donelson-  La. 
Cain.  Harrv  P  :  Wash. 
Calder  William  M  :  NT 
Caldwell,  Alexander:  Kans. 
ralhoitn.  John  C  :  S  C. 
Call.  Wilkinson:  Pla 
Camden.  Johnson  N  ;  W  Va 
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Camden.  Johnson  N.,  Jr.;  Ky. 
Cameron.  Aneus;   Wis. 


Cohen,  John  S.;  Oa. 
Cohen,  William  S.;  Maine 


Dlckerson,  Mahlon;  N.J. 
Dickinson,  Daniel  S.;  N.Y. 
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Camden.  Johnson  N.,  Jr  ;  Ky. 
Cameron.  Angus;  Wis. 
Cameron,  James  D.;  Pa. 
Cameron,  Ralph  H  ;  Ariz. 
Cameron,  Simon;  Pa. 
Campbell.  Alexander;  Ohio 
Campbell.  George  W.;  Tenn 
Cannon.  Prank  J  :  Utah. 
Cannon.  Howard  W  ;  Nev. 
Capehart.  Homer  E.;  Ind. 
Caperton.  Allen  T.;  W.  Va. 
Capper.  Arthur;  Kans 
Caraway.  Mrs  Hattle  W  ;  Ark. 
Caraway.  Thaddeus  H  ;  Ark. 
Carey.  Joseph  M.;  Wyo. 
Carey.  Robert  D  ;  Wyo. 
CarlUe.  John  S.;  Va. 
Carlisle.  John  Q.;  Va. 
Carlson.  Frank;  Kans. 
Carmack,  Edward  W  ;  Tenn. 
Carpenter,  Matthew  II  ;  Wis. 
Carroll.  Charles,  of  CarroUton;  Md. 
Carroll.  John  A  .  Colo 
Carter,  Thomas  H  ;  Mont. 
Carvllle.  E.  P.;  Nev. 
Case,  Clifford  P  ;  N  J. 
Case,  Francis;  S.  Dak. 
Casey,  Lyman,  R  ;  N.  Dak. 
Cass.  Lewis;  Mich. 
Casserly.  Eugene;  Calif. 
Cathcart.  Charles  W  ;  Ind 
Catron.  Thomas  B  ;  N.  Mex. 
Cattell.  Alexander  Q.;  N.J. 
Chace.  Jonathan;  R.I. 
Chafee.  John  H.;  R.I. 
Chaffee.  Jerome  B.;  Colo. 
Chalmers.  Joseph  W  ;  Miss 
Chamberlain.  George  E  :  Oreg 
Chambers.  Ezeklel  F.;  Md. 
Chambers.  Henry  H.;  Ala. 
ChampUn,  Christopher  O  ;  R.I. 
Chandler.  Albert  B  ;  Ky 
Chandler,  John;  Maine 
Chandler,  William  E  ;  N  H 
Chandler,  Zacharlah;  Mich. 
Chapman,  VlrgU;  Ky, 
Charlton.  Robert  M.;  Ga. 
Chase.  Dudley;  Vt. 
Chase.  Salmon  P  ;  Ohio 
Chavez.  Dennis;  N.  Mex. 
Cheney,  Person  C  ;  N.H. 
Chestnut.  James  Jr  ;  S  C. 
Chllcott.  George  M.;  Colo 
Chiles.  LawtQn;  Fla. 
Chliton.  Horace;  Tex. 
Chilton.  William  E.;  W  Va 
Chlpman.  Nathaniel;  Vt, 
Choate,  Rufus;  Mass. 
Chrlstlancy.  Isaac  P  ;  Mich. 
Church,  Frank;  Idaho 
Cllley.  Joseph;  NH 
Claiborne,  William  C  C  :  La. 
Clapp,  Moses  E.;  Minn 
Clark.  Bennett  Champ;  Mo. 
Clark.  Clarence  D.;  Wyo. 
Clark.  D.  Worth:  Idaho. 
Clark.  Daniel:  N  H. 
Clark.  Dick;  Iowa. 
Clark.  Joseph  S.:  Pa. 
Clark,  William  A.;  Mont. 
Clarke.  James  P  ;  Ark. 
Clarke.  John  H.:  R.I. 
Clay.  Alexander  S.;  Ga. 
Clay.  Clement  Claiborne  Jr  :  Ala 
Clay.  Clement  Comer:  Ala. 
Clay.  Henry:  Ky 
Clayton.  Henry  D  :  Ala.> 
Clayton.  John  M  ;  Del. 
Clayton.  Joshua:  Del. 
Clayton.  Powell:  Ark. 
Clayton.  Thomas;  Del. 
Clemens.  Jeremiah:  Ala. 
Clements,  Earle  C:  Ky. 
CUngman.  Thomas  L.;  N.C 
Clinton,  De  Witt:  N.Y. 
Cobb,  Thomas  W.;  Ga. 
Cochran.  Thad.:  Miss. 
Cocke.  William:  Tenn. 
Cockrell.  Francis  M  ;  Mo. 
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Cohen,  John  S.;  Ga. 
Cohen.  William  S.;  Maine. 
Coke,  Richard;  Tex. 
Cole.  Cornelius;  Calif. 
Colhoun,  John  E.;  S.C. 
CoUamer,  Jacob;  Vt. 
Colquitt,  Alfred  H.;  Oa. 
Colquitt.  Walter  T.;  Ga. 
Colt,  LeBaron  B  ;  R.I. 
Comegys.  Joseph  P.;  Del. 
Comer.  Braxton  B.;  Ala. 
Condlt.  John;  N  J. 
Conger,  Omar  D.;  Mich. 
Conkllng,  Roscoe;  N.Y. 
Connally.  Tom;  Tex. 
Conness,  John;  Calif. 
Conover.  Simon  B.;  Fla. 
Conrad.  Charles  M  ;  La. 
Cook.  Marlow  W.;  Ky. 
CooUdge,  Marcus  A.;  Mass 
Cooper,  Henry;  Tenn 
Cooper,  James:  Pa. 
Cooper,  John  S  :  Ky 
Copeland.  Royal  S.;  N.Y. 
Corbett.  Henry  W.;  Oreg. 
Cordon,  Guy;  Oreg. 
Corwln,  Thomas;  Ohio. 
Costlgan,  Edward  P.;  Colo. 
Cotton,  Norrls;  N.H. 
Couzens,  James;  Mich. 
Cowan,  Edgar;  Pa. 
Crafts.  Samuel  C;  Vt. 
Cragln,  Aaron  H  ;  N.H. 
Crane,  Wlnthrop  M.;  Mass. 
Cranston.  Alan;  CallX. 
Crawford.  Coe  I.;  S.  Dak. 
Crawford,  William  H.;  Ga. 
Creswell.  John  A.  J.;  Md. 
Crlppa,  Edward  D.;  Wyo. 
Crittenden.  John  J.;  Ky. 
Crow.  William  E  ;  Pa. 
Crozler,  Robert;  Kans. 
Culberson.  Charles  A.;  Tex. 
CuUom.  Shelby  M.;  HI. 
Culver.  John  C.;  Iowa. 
Cummins,  Albert  B.;  Iowa. 
Curtis.  Carl  T.;  Nebr. 
Curtis.  Charles;  Kans. 
Cuthbert,  Alfred:  Ga. 
Cutting.  Bronson;  N.  Mex. 
Cutts.  Charles;  N.H. 

D 

Daggett.  David;  Conn. 
Dale.  Porter  H.;  Vt. 
Dallas,  George  M.;  Pa. 
Dalton,  Tristram;  Mass. 
Dana.  Judah;  Maine. 
Dana,  Samuel  W  ;  Conn. 
Danaher,  John  A.:  Conn. 
Danforth,  John  C;  Mo, 
Daniel,  Charles  E.:  S.C. 
Daniel.  John  W  :  Va. 
Daniel,  Price;  Tex. 
Darby,  Harry:  Kans. 
Davenport.  Franklin;  N.J. 
Davis.  Cushman  K.;  Minn. 
Davis.  David;  111. 
Davis.  Garrett;  Ky. 
Davis.  Henry  G  ;  W.  Va. 
Davis.  James  J.;  Pa. 
Davis,  Jeff:  Ark. 
Davis,  Jefferson:  Miss 
Davis,  John;  Mass. 
Dawes,  Henry  L  ;  Mass. 
Dawson.  William  C;  Oa. 
Davton.  Jonathan:  N.J. 
Dayton.  William  L.;  N.J. 
Deboe,  William  J.;  Ky. 
DeConclnl,  Dennis:  Ariz. 
Deneen,  Charles  S.:  111. 
Dennis.  George  R.:  Md. 
Depew,  Chauncey  M.:  N.Y. 
De  Saussure.  William  F.;  SO. 
Destr^han.  John  N.;  La.> 
De  Wolf.  James:  R.I. 
Dexter.  Samuel:  Mass. 
Dial.  Nathaniel  B.;  SC. 
Dick.  Charles  W.  P.;  Ohio. 


Appointed  by  governor,  but  withdrew 


'  Elected,  but  did  not  qualify. 


Dlckerson,  Mahlon;  N.J. 
Dickinson.  Daniel  S.;  N.Y. 
Dickinson,  L.  J.;  Iowa. 
Dickinson,  Philemon;  N.J. 
Dleterlch,  William  H.;  111. 
Dietrich.  Charles  H.;  Nebr. 
Dill.  Clarence  C;  Wash. 
Dillingham.  William  P.;  Vt. 
Dlrksen,  Everett  M.;  111. 
Dlx.  JohnA.;  N.Tf. 
Dixon,  Archibald;  Ky. 
Dixon.  James;  Conn. 
Dixon.  Joseph  M.;  Mont. 
Dixon,  Nathan  F,,  Ist;  R.I. 
Dixon,  Nathan  F.,  3d;  R.I. 
Dodd.  Thomas  J.;  Conn. 
Dodge,  Augustus  C;  Iowa. 
Dodge,  Henry;  Wis. 
Dole,  Robert:  Kans. 
DolUver,  Jonathan  P.;  Iowa. 
Dolph.  Joseph  N.;  Oreg. 
Domenlcl.  Pete  V.;  N.  Mex. 
Domlnick.  Peter  H.;  Colo. 
Donahey,  Vic:  Ohio. 
Donnell,  Forrest  C;  Mo. 
Doollttle,  James  R.;  Wis. 
Dorsey,  Stephen  W.;  Ark. 
Douglas,  Paul  H.;  111. 
Douglas,  Stephen  A.;  111. 
Downey,  Sheridan;  Calif. 
Downs,  Solomon  W.;  La. 
Doxey,  Wall;  Miss. 
Drake,  Charles  D  ;  Mo 
Drew.  Irving  W  ;  N.H. 
Dryden,  John  F.;  N.J. 
Dubois.  Fred  T  ;  Idaho. 
Dudley.  Charles  E  ;  N.Y. 
Duff.  James  H.;  Pa. 
Duffy.  F.  Ryan;  Wis. 
Dulles,  John  Foster;  N.Y. 
du  Pont,  Henry  A.;  Del. 
du  Pont.  T.  Coleman;  Del. 
Durenberger.  David:  Minn 
Durkee,  Charles:  Wis. 
Durkln.  John  A..  NH. 
Dworshak.  Henry  C  .  Idaho. 

E 

Eagleton.  Thomas  F.;  Mo 
Earle.  Joseph  H.;  S.C. 
Eastland,  James  O.;  Miss. 
Eaton,  John  H  ;  Tenn. 
Eaton,  William  W.;  Conn. 
Ecton.  Zales  N.;  Mont. 
Edge,  Walter  E.;  N.J. 
Edgerton,  Alonzo  J.;  Minn. 
Edmondson.  J.  Howard;  Okla. 
Edmunds.  George  F.;  Vt. 
Edwards.  Edward  I  :  N  J. 
Edwards,  Elaine  S  :  La. 
Edwards,  Henry  W,;  Conn 
Edwards,  John;  Ky. 
Edwards.  Nlnlan;  111 
Elklns,  Davis;  W  Va. 
Elklns,  Stephen  B.:  W.  Va 
Ellender,  Allen  J.;  La. 
Ellery,  Christopher:  R.I. 
Elliott,  John:  Ga. 
Ellis,  Powhatan;  Miss. 
Ellsworth,  Oliver;  Conn. 
Elmer.  Jonathan:  N.J. 
Elmore,  Franklin  H.;  S.C. 
Engle.  Clair;  Calif. 
English,  James  E:  Conn. 
Eppes,  John  W  :  Va. 
Erlckson,  John  E.:  Mont. 
Ernst.  Richard  P.:  Ky. 
Ervln.  Sam  J..  Jr  :  N.C. 
Eustls.  James  B.;  La. 
Evans,  George:  Maine. 
Evans.  Jostah  J.:  S.C. 
Evarts.  William  M.:  NY. 
Everett,  Edward:  Mass. 
Ewlng,  Thomas:  Ohio. 
Ewlng.  William  L  D.;  HI. 
Exon,  J.  J.;  Nebr. 

r 
Fair.  James  G.:  Nev. 
Fairbanks.  Charles  W.;  Ind. 
Fairfield.  John;  Maine. 
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Fall,  Albert  B.;  N.  Mex. 
Fannin.  Paul  J.;  Ariz. 
Farley.  James  T.;  Calif. 
Farwell,  Charles  B.;  111. 
Farwell,  Nathan  A.;  Maine. 
Faulkner,  Charles  J.;  W.  Va. 
Feazel,  William  C:  La. 
Felch,  Alpheus;  Mich. 
Felton.  Charles  N.;  Calif. 
Felton.  Mrs.  Rebecca  L.;  Ga. 
Fenner.  James;  R.I. 
Fenton,  Reuben  E.;  N.Y. 
Ferguson.  Homer;  Mich. 
Fernald.  Bert  M.;  Maine. 
Ferris.  Woodbrldge  N.;  Mich. 
Ferry,  Orris  S.;  Conn. 
Ferry,  Thomas  W  ;  Mich. 
Pess,  Simeon  D.;  Ohio. 
Fessenden,  William  P.;  Maine. 
Few.  William;  Ga. 
Field.  Richard  S.;  N.J. 
Flndlay.  William;  Pa. 
Flnley.  Jesse  J.;  Fla.' 
Fish.  Hamilton;  NY. 
Plsk.  James:  Vt. 
Fitch,  Graham  N.;  Ind. 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas:  Mich. 
Fltzpatrlck,  Benjamin;  Ala. 
Flanagan,  James  W.;  Tex. 
Flanders.  Ralph  E.;  Vt. 
Fletcher.  Duncan  U.;  Fla. 
Flint.  Frank  P.;  Calif. 
Fogg.  George  G.;  N.H. 
Fong,  Hiram  L.;  Hawaii. 
Foot.  Solomon;  Vt. 
Foote,  Henry  S.:  Miss. 
Foote.  Samuel  A.:  Conn. 
Foraker.  Joseph  B.;  Ohio. 
Ford,  Wendell  H.:  Ky. 
Forsyth,  John:  Ga. 
Foster.  Addison  G.:  Wash. 
Foster.  Dwight;  Mass. 
Poster.  Ephraim  H.;  Tenn. 
Foster.  Henry  A.;  N.Y. 
Foster.  Lafayette  S.:  Conn. 
Poster.  Murphy  J.;  La. 
Poster.  Theodore:  R.I. 
Fowler,  Joseph  S.;  Tenn. 
Prance,  Joseph  I.;  Md. 
Francis.  John  B.:  R.I. 
Pranklin.  Jesse:  N.C. 
Prazier,  James  B.;  Tenn. 
Prazler,  Lynn  J.;  N.  Dak. 
Frear.  J.  Allen.  Jr.;  Del. 
Prelinghuysen,  Frederick.  N.J. 
Prellnghuysen.  Frederick  T.:  N.J. 
Prelinghuysen.  Joseph  S.;  N.J. 
Frellnghuvsen.  Theodore;  N.J. 
Fremont.  John  C;  Calif. 
Promentln,  Ellgius;  La. 
Prve,  William  P.;  Maine. 
Fulbright,  J.  William:  Ark. 
Pulton,  Charles  W.;  Oreg. 
Pulton.  William  S.;  Ark. 

G 

Oalllard.  John;  S.C. 
Gallatin,  Albert;  Pa. 
GalUnger.  Jacob  H.;  N.H. 
Gamble,  Robert  J,;  S.  Dak. 
Gambrell.  David  H.;  Ga. 
Gardner.  Obadiah;  Maine. 
Garland.  Augustus  H,:  Ark. 
Gam.  E.  J.  "Jake";  Utah. 
Gary.  Frank  B.;  S.C. 
Gay.  Edward  J.;  La. 
Gear,  John  H.;  Iowa 
Oearin,  John  M.;  Oreg. 
George.  James  Z.;  Miss. 
George.  Walter  P.;  Ga. 
German.  Obadiah:  N.Y. 
Cerry,  Peter  O.;  R.I. 
Geyer.  Henry  S.:  Mo. 
Gibson.  Charles  H.;  Md. 
Gibson.  Ernest  W.;  Vt. 
Gibson.  Ernest  W.  Jr.;  Vt. 
Gibson.  Paris;  Mont. 
Gibson.  Randal  L.;  La. 
Gilbert.  Alllah;  Pla. 
Giles.  William  B.;  Va. 

CXXVI 741— Part  9 


Glliett.  Frederick  H.;  Mass. 
Gillette,  Francis;  Conn. 
Gillette,  Guy  M.;  Iowa. 
GUman,  Nicholas;  NJL 
Glass,  Carter;  Va. 
Glass.  Frank  P.;  Ala.» 
Glenn.  John  H.;  Ohio. 
Glenn,  Otis  P.;  m. 
Goff.  Guy  D.;  W.  Va. 
Goff,  Nathan;  W.  Va. 
Goldsborough.  Phillips  L.;  Md. 
Goldsborough.  Robert  H.;  Md. 
Goldthwalte.  George;  Ala. 
Goldwater.  Barry;  Ariz. 
Goodell.  Charles  E.;  N.Y. 
Goodhue,  Benjamin;  Mass. 
Goodllng.  Frank  R.;  Idaho. 
Goodrich.  Chauncey;  Conn. 
Gordon.  James;  Miss. 
Gordon.  John  B;  Ga. 
Gore,  Albert;  Tenn. 
Gore,  Christopher;  Mass. 
Gore.  Thomas  P.;  Okla. 
Gorman,  Arthur  P.;  Md. 
Gossett.  Charles  C;  Idaho. 
Gould.  Arthur  R.;  Maine. 
Graham.  Prank  P.;  N.C. 
Graham.  WUliam  A.;  N.C. 
Grammer,  Elijah  S.;  Wash. 
Gravel.  Mike:  Alaska. 
Graves.  Mrs.  Dixie  Bibb;  Ala. 
Gray.  George;  Del. 
Grayson,  William;  Va. 
Green,  James  S.;  Mo. 
Green.  Theodore  P.;  R.I. 
Greene,  Albert  C;  R.I. 
Greene,  FYank  L.;  Vt. 
Greene,  Ray;  R.I. 
Gregg.  Andrew;  Pa. 
Griffin.  Robert  P.;  Mich. 
Grimes,  James  W.;  Iowa. 
Griswold.  Dwight:  Nebr. 
Griswold.  Stanley;  Ohio. 
Gronna.  Asle  J.;  N.  Dak. 
Groome.  James  B.;  Md. 
Grover,  La  Fayette:  Oreg. 
Gruenlng.  Ernest;  Alaska. 
Grundy.  Felix:  Tenn. 
Grundy.  Joseph  R.;  Pa. 
Guffey.  Joseph  P.;  Pa. 
Guggenheim.  Simon;  Colo. 
Gulon.  Walter:  La. 
Gunn.  James;  Ga. 
Gurney,  Edward  J.;  Fla. 
Gurney.  J.  Chandler;  S.  Dak. 
Guthrie.  James;  Ky. 
Gwin,  William  M  ;  Calif. 

H 

Hager.  John  S.;  Calif. 
Hale,  Eugene;  Maine. 
Hale,  Frederick;  Maine. 
Hale.  John  P  :  N.H. 
Hall.  Wilton  E.;  S.C. 
Hamilton,  Morgan  S.;  Tex. 
Hamilton.  William  T  :  Md. 
Hamlin.  Hannibal;  Maine. 
Hammond.  James  H.;  S.C. 
Hampton.  Wade;  S.C. 
Hanna,  Marcus  A  ;  Ohio. 
Hanna,  Robert;  Ind. 
Hannegan.  Edward  A  ;  Ind. 
Hansbrough,  Henry  C  ;  N  Dak. 
Hansen,  Clifford  P  ;  Wyo. 
Hanson,  Alexander  C;  Md. 
Hardin,  Martin  D.;  Ky. 
Harding,  Benjamin  F.;  Oreg. 
Harding,  Warren  G.;  Ohio. 
Harwick.  Thomas  W.;  Ga. 
Harlan.  James:  Iowa. 
Harper,  Robert  G.;  Md. 
Harper.  William;  S.C. 
Harreld.  John  W.;  Okla. 
Harris  Fred  R.;  Okla. 
Harris.  Ira;  N.Y. 
Harris.  Isham  G.;  Tenn. 
Harris,  John  S.;  La. 
Harris.  William  A.;  Kans. 


'  Appointed 
qualify. 


by    governor,    but    did    not 


Harris,  WiUiam  J.;  Ga 
Harrison,  Benjamin;  Ind. 
Harrison,  Pat;  Miss. 
Harrlton.  William  H;  Ohio. 
Hart.  Gary  W.;  Colo. 
Hart.  Philip  A.;  Mich. 
Hart.  Thomas  C  ;  Conn. 
Hartke,  Vance;  Ind. 
Harvey,  James  M.;  Kans. 
Haskel,  Floyd  K.;  Colo. 
Hastings,  Daniel  O  ,  Del. 
Hatch.  Carl  A.;  N.  Mex 
Hatch,  Orrln  G  ;  Utah. 
Hatfield,  Henry  D.;  W.  Va 
Hatfield.  Mark  O.;  Oreg 
Hatfield.  Paul  G  ;  Mont. 
Hathaway.  William  D  ;  Maine. 
Haun,  Henry  P  ;  Calif. 
Hawes,  Harry  B  ;  Mo. 
Hawkes,  Albert  W  ;  NJ. 
Hawkins.  Benjamin;  N.C. 
Hawley,  Joseph  R  ;  Conn. 
Hay  den,  Carl;  Ariz. 
Hayakawa,  SI.;  Calif. 
Hayne.  Arthur  P.;  S.C. 
Hayne.  Robert  Y  ;  S  C 
Hayward.  Monroe  L  ;  Nebr. 
Ha>-wood.  William  H  ;  N.C. 
Hearst.  George;  Calif. 
Hebert.  Felix;  R.I. 
Heflln,  Howell;  Ala. 
Heflin,  J.  Thomas:  Ala 
Heinz,  H.  John  III:  Pa. 
Helskell,  John  N.;  Ark. 
Heltfeld.  Henry;  Idaho. 
Helms.  Jesse;  N.C. 
Hemenway.  James  A.;  Ind 
Hemphill.  John;  Tex 
Henderson.  Charles  B.;  Nev. 
Henderson.  J   Plnckney;  Tex. 
Henderson.  John;  Miss. 
Henderson,  John  B.;  Mo. 
Hendricks.  Thomas  A.;  Ind. 
Hendricks.  William;  Ind. 
Hendrlckson.  Robert  C  ;  N.J. 
Hennlngs.  Thomas  C  ,  Jr.;  Mo. 
Henry,  John;  Md. 
Hereford,  Prank;  W.  Va. 
Herring,  Clyde  L.;  Iowa. 
Heybum,  Weldon  B  ;  Idaho, 
Hlckenlooper.  Bourke  B  .  Iowa. 
Hlckev.  John  Joseph:  Wyo 
Hicks.' Thomas  H  :  Md 
Hlgglns,  Anthony:  Del 
Hill.  Benjamin  H  ;  Ga. 
Hill,  David  B  ;  NY. 
Hin,  Isaac;  N  H. 
Hin,  Joshua:  Ga 
Hill.  Lister:  Ala 
Hill,  Nathaniel  P.;  Colo. 
Hill.  William  L.;  Fla. 
HUlhouse,  James;  Conn. 
Hlndman.  William:  Md. 
Hlscock,  Frank;  NY. 
Hitchcock,  Gilbert  M.;  Nebr. 
Hitchcock.  Herbert  E  ;  S  Dak. 
Hitchcock.  Phlneas  W  ;  Nebr. 
Hoar,  George  F  ;  Mass. 
Hobart.  John  S  :  NY. 
Hoblltzell.  John  D.,  Jr.;  W.  Va. 
Hodges.  Kaneaster.  Jr.;  Ark. 
Hoey.  Clyde  R.;  N.C. 
Holland.  Spessard  L  :  Pis. 
Holllngs.  Ernest  F  :  S.C. 
HoUls,  Henry  F  :  N.H. 
Holman.  Rufus  C  ;  Oreg. 
Holmes,  David;  Miss. 
Holmes,  John:  Maine 
Holt,  Rush,  D  :  W.  Va. 
Hopkins.  Albert  J.;  111. 
Horsey.  Outerbridge;  Del 
Houston.  Andrew  Jackson;  Tex. 
Houston.  George  S.;  Ala. 
Houston.  Sam;  Tex. 
Howard,  Guy  V  :  Minn. 
Howard.  Jacob  M  ;  Mich. 
Howard.  John  E  :  Md 
Howe.  Timothy  O  ;  Wis. 
Howell.  James  B.;  Iowa. 
Howell,  Jeremiah  B  :  R.I. 
Howell,  Robert  B.;  Nebr. 
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Howland,  Benjamin;  R.I. 
Hruska.  Roman  L.;  Nebr. 


Kellogg.  William  P.;  La. 
Kelly,  James  K.;  Oreg. 


Lonergan.  Augustine:  Conn. 
Long.  Chester  I.;  Kans. 
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McLean,  George  P  ;  Conn. 
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Muskie.  Edmund  S.;  Maine. 
Myers.  Francis  J.;  Pa. 


Perkins.  George  C  ,  Calif. 
Perky.  Klrtland  I  ;  Idaho. 

DoMtTre.li..     HIrhnrrI    P       S     Dak. 
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Howland.  Benjamin;  R.I. 
Hruska,  Roman  L.;  Nebr 
Hubbard.  Henry;  N.H 
HuddJeston.  Walter  D.;  Ky. 
Huffman.  James  W  ;  Ohio. 
Huger,  Daniel  E  ;  S.C. 
Hughes.  Charles  J..  Jr.;  Colo. 
Hughes,  Harold  E..  Iowa. 
Hughes,  James  H  ;  Del. 
Hughes.  William;  N  J. 
Hull.  Cordell;  Tenn. 
Humphrey,  Gordon  J.;  N.H. 
Humphrey.  Hubert  H.;  Minn. 
Humphrey,  Muriel;  Minn. 
Humphreys,  Robert;  Ky. 
Hunt,  Lester  C  ;  Wyo. 
Hunter,  John;  S.C. 
Hunter,  Richard  C  ;  Nebr. 
Hunter,  Robert  M.  T,;  Va. 
Hunter,  William;  R  I. 
Huntington,  Jabez  W.;  Conn. 
Hunton,  Eppa;   Va. 
Hustlng,  Paul  O.;  Wis. 

I 
Ingalls,  John  J.;  Kans. 
Inouye.  Daniel  K  ;  Hawaii. 
Irby,  JohnL.  M.;  S.C. 
Iredell,  James;  N  C. 
Iverson,  Alfred;  Ga. 
Ives,  Irving  M.;  N.Y. 
Izard,  Ralph;  S  C. 

J 
Jackson.  Andrew;  Tenn. 
Jackson.  Henry  M,;  Wash, 
Jackson,  Howell  E  ;  Tenn. 
Jackson,  James;  Ga. 
Jackson,  Samuel  D  ;  Ind. 
Jackson.  William  P  ;  Md. 
James,  Charles  T.;  R.I. 
James,  OUie  M  ;  Ky, 
Jarnagin,  Spencer;  Tenn. 
Jarvls,  Thomas  J  ;  N.C. 
Javits,  Jacob  K  ;    NY 
Jenner,  William  E.;  Ind. 
Jenness,  Benning  W  ;  N.H. 
Jepsen.  Roger  W  ;  Iowa. 
Jewett.  Daniel  T.;  Mo. 
Johnson,  Andrew;  Tenn. 
Johnson,  Charles  F.;  Maine 
Johnson.  Edwin  C;  Colo. 
Johnson,  Edwin  S.;  S.  Dak. 
Johnson,  Henry:  La, 
Johnson,  Herschel  V  ;  Ga. 
Johnson.  Hiram  W  ;  Calif. 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B  ;  Tex. 
Johnson.  Magnus;  Minn, 
Johnson,  Martin  N.;  N,  Dak. 
Johnson,  Reverdy;  Md. 
Johnson,  R;rhard  M,;  Ky. 
Johnson.  Robert  W  ;  Ark. 
Johnson,  Waldo  P  ;  Mo. 
Johnson,  William  S.;  Conn. 
Johnston,  J.  Bennett;  La. 
Johnston.  John  W.;  Va. 
Johnston,  Joseph  F.;  Ala. 
Johnston.  Josiah  S,;  La. 
Johnston.  Olin  D,;  S.C 
Johnston.  Rlenzi  M.:  Tex. 
Johnston.  Samuel;  N.C. 
Jonas.  Bentamin  F.;  La. 
Jones.  Andrleus  A,;  N.  Mex. 
Jones.  Charles  W  :  Fla 
Jones.  George:  Ga 
Jones.  George  W  ;  Iowa. 
Jones.  James  C:  Tenn. 
Jones.  James  K  :  Ark 
Jones.  John  P  :  Nev 
Jones,  Wesley  L  ;  Wash 
Jordan,  B  Everett:  N  C. 
Jordan.  Len  B  :  Idaho. 

"^  I 

Kane,  Ellas  K.;  111. 

Kassebaum.  Nancv  Landon:  Kans. 
Kavanaugh.  William  M.:  Ark. 
Kean.  Hamilton  F.;  N.J. 
K»'\n,  John    N  J. 
Kearns,  Thomas;  Utah, 
Keatm?,  Kenneth  B  :  N.T. 
Kefauver,  Estes:  Tenn, 
Kellogg,  Frank  B  :  Minn 


Kellogg.  William  P.;  La. 
Kelly,  James  K.;  Greg. 
Kelly,  William;  Ala. 
Kem.  James  P.;  Mo. 
Kendrick,  John  B.;  Wyo. 
Kenna,  John  E.;  W.  Va. 
Kennedy,  Anthony;  Md. 
Kennedy,  Edward  M,;  Mass. 
Kennedy,  John  F.;  Mass. 
Kennedy.  Robert  F.;  N.Y. 
Kenny,  Richard  R.;  Del. 
Kent.  Joseph;  Md. 
Kenyon,  William  S.;  Iowa. 
Kern.  John  W.;  Ind. 
Kernan.  Francis;  N.Y. 
Kerr.  John  L.;  Md. 
Kerr.  Joseph;  Ohio. 
Kerr,  Robert  S.;  Okla. 
Key.  David  M.;  Tenn. 
Keyes.  Henry  W.;  N.H. 
Kilgore.  Harley  M.;  W.  Va. 
King.  John  P.;  Ga. 
King.  Preston.  NY 
King,  Rufus;  N.Y. 
King.  William  H.;  Utah. 
King.  William  R.;  Ala. 
Klrby.  William  P.;  Arl;. 
Klrkwood.  Samuel  J.;  Iowa. 
Kitchen.  Aaron;  N  J. 
Kittredge,  Alfred  B.;  8.  Dak. 
Knight.  Nehemiah  R.;  R.I. 
Knowland.  William  F  ;  Calif. 
Knox.  Philander  C;  Pa. 
Kuchel.  Thomas  H.;  Calif. 
Kyle,  James  H.;  S.  Dak. 

L 
La<:ock.  Abner;  Pa, 
Ladd.  Edwin  F.;  N.  Dak. 
La  Follette,  Robert  M  ;  Wis. 
La  Follette.  Robert  M.,  Jr.;  Wis. 
Laird.  William  R..  Ill;  W.  Va. 
Lamar.  Lucius  Q.  C;  Miss. 
Lambert.  John;  N.J. 
Lane.  Harry;  Greg. 
Lane.  Henry  S.;  Ind. 
Lane.  James  H.;  Kans. 
Lane.  Joseph;  Greg. 
Langdon.  John;  N.H. 
Langer.  William;  N.  Dak. 
Lanman.  James;  Conn. 
Lapham.  Elbrldpe  G.:  NY. 
Larrazolo.  Octaviano  A.;  N.  Max. 
Latham.  Milton  S.;  Calif. 
Latimer.  Asbury  C;  S.C. 
Latimer.  Henry:  Del. 
Laurance.  John;  NY 
Lausche.  Prank  J.,  Ohio. 
Laxalt.  Paul;  Nev. 
Lea.  Luke:  Tenn. 
Leahy.  Edward  L.:  R.I. 
Leahy.  Patrick  J.;  Vt. 
Leake.  Walter;  Miss. 
Lee.  Blair;  Md. 
Lee.  Josh;  Okla. 
Lee.  Richard  H  :  Va. 
Lehman.  Herbert  H.;  NY. 
Lelb,  Michael;  Pa. 
LelRh.  Beniamln  W.:  Va. 
Lennon.  Alton  A.:  N.C. 
Lenroot.  Irvine  L.:  Wis. 
Levin.  Carl:  Mich. 
T«wls.  D'xon  H.:  Ala. 
Lewis.  Jime";  Hamilton;  ni. 
Lewi.s.  Jobn  P.:  Va. 
Lindsav.  William:  Ky. 
Linn.  lewis  P.;  Mo. 
Llp"ltt.  Henry  P  :  R.I. 
Llvermore.  Samuel:  NJI. 
Llvlnes^on.  Edward:  La. 
Llovd.  Edward;  Md. 
Llovd.  James:  Md. 
Llovd.  James:  Mass. 
Locher.  Cyrus:  Ohio. 
Locke.  Francis:  N  C. 
Lodee.  Henry  Cabot:  Mass. 
Lodee.  Henrv  Cabot.  Jr.;  Mass. 
Loftln.  Scott  M.:  Pla. 
Logan.  George:  Pa. 
Logan.  John  A  :  HI. 
Logan.  Marvel  M  :  Ky. 
Logan.  William;  Ky, 


Lonergan,  Augustine:  Conn, 
Long,  Chester  I.;  Kans. 
Long,  Edward  V.;  Mo, 
Long,  Huey  P.;  La. 
Long.  Oren  E.;  Hawaii. 
Long.  Rose  McDonnell;  La. 
Long.  Russell  B  ;  La. 
Lorimer.  William;  111. 
Lowrie,  Walter:  Pa, 
Lucas,  Scott  W.;  111. 
Lugar,  Richard  G.;  Ind. 
Lumpkin,  Alva  M.;  S.C. 
Lumpkin,  Wilson;  Ga. 
Lundeen.  Ernest;  Minn. 
Lusk,  Hall  S  :  Oreg, 
Lyon.  Lucius:  Mich, 


Machen,  WUUs  B.;  Ky. 
Maciay.  Samuel;  Pa. 
Maclay,  William;  Pa. 
Macon,  Nathaniel;  N.C. 
Magnuson.  Warren  G.;  Wash. 
Magruder,  Allan  B.;  La. 
Mahone.  William;  Va. 
Malbone,  Francis;  R.I. 
Mallory.  Stephen  R.;  Fla. 
Mallory.  Stephen  R.;  Fla. 
Malone.  George  W.;  Nev. 
Maloney.  Francis:  Conn. 
Manderson,  Charles  F.:  Nebr. 
Man,-um.  Willie  P.;  N.C. 
Mansfield,  Mike;  Mont, 
Mantle,  Lee:  Mont. 
Marcy,  William  L.;  N.Y. 
Marks,  William;  Pa. 
Marshall.  Humphrey:  Ky. 
Marston.  Gilman;  N.H. 
Martin.  Alexander:  N.C. 
Martin.  Edward:  Pa. 
Martin,  George  B.:  Ky. 
Martin.  John;  Kans. 
Martin.  Thomas  E.;  Iowa. 
Martin.  Thomas  S.:  Va. 
Martine.  James  E,;  N.J. 
Mason,  Armisteaid  T.;  Va. 
Mason,  James  M,:  Va. 
Mason,  Jeremiah:  N.H. 
Mason.  Jonathan:  Mass. 
Mason.  Stevens  T.;  Va. 
Mason.  Wiliam  E,:  111. 
Massey,  William  A.;  Nev. 
Matthewson.  Ellsha:  R.I. 
Mathlas,  Charles  McC.  Jr.;  Md. 
Matsunaga.  Spark  M.;  Hawaii. 
Matthews.  Stanley;  Ohio. 
Maxey.  Samuel  B  ;  Tex, 
Mavbank,  Burnet  R.;  S,C. 
Mayfield,  Earle  B.:  Tex. 
McAdoo,  William  Gibbs;  Calif. 
McBride,  George  W.;  Oreg. 
McCarran,  Patrick  A.;  Nev. 
McCarthy.  Eugene  J.;  Minn. 
McCarthy.  Joseph  R.:  Wis. 
McClellan.  John  L.;  Ark. 
McClure,  James  A.:  Idaho. 
McComas.  Louis  E.:  Md. 
McConnell.  William  J.:  Idaho. 
McCormlck,  Medlll:  111. 
McCreary,  James  B.:  Ky. 
McCreery.  Thomas  C:  Ky. 
McCuIloch,  Roscoe  C:  Ohio 
McCumber,  Peter  J  :  N.  Dak. 
McDlll.  James  W.;  Iowa. 
McDonald,  Alexander:  Ark. 
McDonald.  Jo=eph  E  ;  Ind. 
McDougall,  James  A.:  Calif. 
McDuffie.  George;  S.C. 
McEnery.  Samuel  D.;  La. 
McFarland,  Ernest  W.;  Ariz. 
McGae.  Gale  W  ;  Wyo. 
McGlIl,  George:  Kans 
McGovein.  George:  S.  Dak 
McGrath.  J  Howard:  R  I. 
Mcllvalne.  Joseph:  N.J. 
Mclntyre.  Thomas  J.;  N.H. 
McKean.  Samuel;  Pa 
McKellar.  Kenneth  D.;  Tenn. 
McKlnlev.  John;  Ala. 
McKlnley.  William  B  ;  HI. 
McLane.  Louis:  Del. 
McLaurln.  Anselm  J  :  Miss. 
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McLaurin.  John  L.;  S.C. 
McLean.  George  P.;  Conn. 
McLean.  John;  111. 
McMahon.  Brien;  Conn. 
McMaster.  William  H.;  S.  Dak. 
McMillan,  James;  Mich. 
McMillan,  Samuel  J.  R.;  Minn. 
McNamara.  Patrick  V.;  Mich. 
McNary,  Charles  L,;  Oreg. 
McPherson,  John  R.;  N.J, 
McRae,  John  J.;  Miss. 
McRoberts.  Samuel;  111. 
Mead,  James  M.;  NY. 
Means.  Rice  W.;  Colo. 
Mechem.  E.  L.;  N.  Mex. 
Meigs,  Return  J.,  Jr.;  Ohio. 
Melcher,  John:  Mont. 
Mellen.  Prentiss;  Mass. 
Meriwether.  David;  Ky. 
Merrick,  William  D.;  Md. 
Merrlmon,  Augustus  S,:  N,C, 
Metcalf,  Jesse,  H  ;  R.I. 
Metcalf,  Lee;  Mont. 
Metcalfe.  Thomas;  Ky. 
Metzenbaum,  Howard  M.;  Ohio. 
Millard.  Joseph  H.;  Nebr. 
Mllledge.  John;  Ga. 
Miller,  Bert  H.;  Idaho. 
Miller.  Homer  V.  M.;  Ga. 
Miller,  Jack;  Iowa. 
M'lller,  Jacob  W.;  N.J. 
Miller,  John  E.;  Ark. 
Miller.  John  F.;  Calif. 
Miller.  Stephen  D.;  S.C. 
Miller.  Warner;  NY. 
Millikin,  Eugene  D.;  Colo. 
Mills.  Elijah  H.;  Mass, 
Mills,  Roger  Q.:  Tex. 
Milton.  John:  N.J 
Milton,  William  H.;  Fla. 
Minton.  Sherman;  Ind. 
Mltchel.  Charles  B.;  Ark. 
Mitchell.  Hueh  B,;  Wash. 
Mitchell.  John  H.;  Oreg. 
Mitchell.  John  I.;  Pa. 
Mitchell.  John  L.;  Wis. 
Mitchell,  Stephen  M.;  Conn 
Mitchell.  Samuel  L.:  N.Y. 
Mondale,  Walter  F.;  Minn. 
Money.  Hernando  D.;  Miss. 
Monroe.  James:  Va 
Monroney.  A  S.  Mike;  Okla. 
Montova.  Joseph  M.;  N.  Mex. 
Moody.  Blair:  Mich. 
Moody.  Gideon  C:  S.  Dak. 
Moor.  Wyman  B  S  :  Maine. 
Moore.  A.  Harry;  N.J. 
Moore,  Andrew  Va. 
Moore.  Edward  H.;  Okla. 
Moore.  Gabriel:  Ala. 
Morehead.  James  T.;  Ky. 
Morgan,  Edwin  D.;  N.Y. 
Morgan.  John  T.;  Ala. 
Morgan.  Robert-  N  c. 
Morrill.  David  L.;  N.H. 
Morlll.  Justin  S.:  Vt. 
Morrill.  Lot  Myrlck;  Maine. 
Morris.  Gouverneur;  N.Y. 
Morris.  Robert:  Pa. 
Morris.  Thomas;  Ohio. 
Morrison.  Cameron;  N.C, 
Morrow,  Dwight  W.:  N.J. 
Morrow.  Jeremiah:  Ohio. 
Morse.  Wavne  L.;  Oreg. 
Morton.  Jackson-  Fla. 
Morton.  Oliver  H.  P.  T.;  Ind. 
Morton  Thruston  B-  Ky. 
Moses,  George  H.:  N.H. 
Moses.  John:  N.  Dak. 
Moss.  Prank  E  :  Utah 
Mouton,  Alexander;  La. 
Moynlhan.  Daniel  P.;  NY. 
Muhlenbere.  John  P.  G.:  Pa. 
Mulkey.  Frederick  W.;  Oreg 
Mundt.  Karl  E  :  S  Dak. 
Murdock.  Abe:  Utah, 
Murphy,  Edward,  Jr.:  N.Y, 
Murphv,  George:  Calif. 
Murphy,  Maurice  J.,  Jr.;  N.H. 
Murphy,  Richard  Louis:  Iowa. 
Murray.  James  E.;  Mont. 


Muskie.  Edmund  S.;  Maine. 
Myers.  Francis  J.;  Pa. 
Myers.  Henry  L.;  Mont. 

Naudaln.  Arnold;  Del. 
Neely.  Matthew  M..  W.  Va. 
Nelson.  Arthur  E,:  Minn. 
Nelson,  Gaylord;  Wis, 
Nelson,  Knute:  Minn, 
Nesmith,  James  W  ;  Oreg. 
Neuberger,  Maurine  B  ;  Oreg. 
Neuberger,  Richard  L.;  Oreg. 
New,  Harry  S.;  Ind. 
Newberry.  Truman  H.;  Mich. 
Newlands.  Francis  G  ;  Nev. 
Nicholas.  Robert  C;  La. 
Nicholas.  Wilson  C;  Va. 
Nicholson.  Alfred  O  P.;  Tenn. 
Nicholson.  Samuel  D.;  Colo. 
Nlles.  John  M.;  Conn. 
Nixon.  George  S.;  Nev. 
Nixon.  Richard  M.;  Calif. 
Noble.  James;  Ind. 
Norbeck.  Peter;  S.  Dak. 
Norris,  George  W.;  Nebr, 
Norrls,  Moses,  Jr.;  N.H. 
North,  William;  N.Y 
Norton.  Daniel  S.;  Minn. 
Norvell.  John;  Mich. 
Norwood.  Thomas  M  ;  Ga. 
Nourse.  Amos;  Maine. 
Nugent,  John  F.;  Idaho. 
Nunn,  Sam;  Ga. 
Nye.  Gerald  P  ;  N.  Dak. 
Nye.  James  W.;  Nev. 
o 
O'Conor,  Herbert  R,;  Md. 
ODanlel.  W  Lee;  Tex. 
Oddie.  Tasker  L.;  Nev. 
Ogden.  Aaron;  N.J. 
Oglesby.  Richard  J.;  111. 
O'Gorman.  James  A.;  N.Y. 
Olcott.  Simeon;  N.H. 
Oliver,  George  T.;  Pa. 
OMahoney.  Joseph  C:  Wyo. 
Osborn,  Thomas  W.;  Fla. 
Otis,  Harrison  G.;  Mass. 
Overman,  Lee  S.;  N.C. 
Overton,  John  H.;  La 
Owen,  Robert  L.;  Okla. 


Packwood.  Robert  W.;  Oreg. 
Paddock,  Algernon  S.;  Nebr. 
Page,  Carroll  S.;  Vt. 
Page,  John;  N.H. 
Paine.  Elijah:  Vt. 
Palmer,  John  M.:  111. 
Palmer.  Thomas  W.;  Mich. 
Palmer.  William  A.;  Vt. 
Parker.  Nahum;  N.H. 
Parker,  Richard  E  ;  Va. 
Parris,  Albion  K.;  Maine. 
Parrott.  John  P.;  N.H. 
Partridge.  FYank  C;  Vt. 
Pasco.  Samuel;  Fla. 
Pastore.  John  O.;  R.I. 
Paterson.  William:  N.J. 
Patterson.  David  T.:  Tenn. 
Patterson,  James  W.;  N.H. 
Patterson.  John  J.;  S.C. 
Patterson.  Roscoe  C:  Mo. 
Patterson,  Thomas  M.;  Colo. 
Patton,  John,  Jr.,  Mich. 
Payne.  Frederick  G  :  Maine. 
Payne,  Henry  B  ;  Ohio. 
Paynter.  Thomas  H.;  Ky. 
Peace.  Roger  C  :  S  C. 
Pearce,  James  A  :  Md, 
Pearson,  James  B.;  Kans, 
Pease,  Henry  R.:  Miss. 
Peffer,  William  A.;  Kans. 
Pell.  Claiborne:  R.l 
Pendleton.  George  H  ;  Ohio. 
Pennybacker.  Isaac  S  :  Va. 
Penrose,  Boles:  Pa. 
Pepper.  Claude;  Fla. 
Pepper,  George  W  :  Pa 
Percy,  Charles  H  :  III. 
Percy.  Le  Roy:  Miss. 
Perkins,  Bishop  W.;  Kans. 


Perkins.  George  C  ;  Calif. 
Perkv.  Kirtland  I  :  Idaho. 
Peiigrew,  Richard  F.;  S.  Dak. 
Pettit.  John;   Ind, 
Pettus.  Edmund  W  ;  Ala. 
Phelan.  James  D  :  Calif. 
Phelps.  Samuel  S.;  Vt. 
Phlpps.  Lawrence  C:  Colo. 
Pickens.  Israel:   Ala. 
Pickering.  Timothy:  Mass. 
Pierce.  Franklin:  N.H. 
Pierce.  Gilbert  A  :  N   Dak. 
Pike.  Austin  F  :   N  H 
Piles.  Samuel  H  .  Wash. 
Plnckney.  Charles:  S  C 
Pine.  Wiliam  B  ;  Okla. 
Pinkney.  William.   Md. 
Pittman.  Key:  Nev. 
Piatt.  OrvUle  H  ;  Conn. 
Piatt.  Thomas  C;  N.Y. 
Pleasants.  James;  Va. 
Plumb.  Preston  B  ;  Kans, 
Plumer,  William:  N.H 
Polndexter.  George:  Miss. 
Poindexter,  Miles:  Wash, 
Poland,  Luke  P  :  Vt. 
Polk.  Trusten;   Mo 
Pollock.  William  P  ;  S.C. 
Pomerene.  Allee:  Ohio. 
Pomeroy.  Samuel  C  :  Kans. 
Pool.  John:  N  C. 
Pope.  James  P  :  Idaho 
Pope.  John:  Ky 
Porter.  Alexander.  La. 
Porter.  Augustus  S.;  Mich. 
Posey.  Thomas:  La. 
Potter.  Charles  E  :  Mich, 
Potter,  Samuel  J.;  RI. 
Potts.  Richard;  Md. 
Powell.  Lazarus  W.:  Ky. 
Power,  Thomas  C  :  Mont. 
Pratt,  Daniel  D  ;  Ind. 
Pratt.  Thomas  G  :  Md 
Prentiss.  Samuel:  Vt. 
Preston.  William  C  :  SO. 
Pressler.  Larry:  S   Dak. 
Price.  Samuel:  W  Va 
Prince.  Oliver  H.:  Ga. 
Pritchard.  Jeter  C  ;  N.C. 
Proctor    Redfield:  Vt. 
Prouty.  Winston  L  :  Vt. 
Proxniire.  William:  Wis. 
Pry  or.  David  H  :  Ark. 
Pryor.  Luke;  Ala. 
Pugh.  George  E.;  Ohio. 
Pugh.  James  L  ;  Ala 
Purcell.  William  E.:  N.  Dak. 
Purtell.  William  A:  Conn. 
Pyle.  Miss  Gladys:  S   Dak. 

Q 
Quarles.  Joseph  V.:  Wis. 
Quay.  Matthew  S.;  Pa. 

a 
RadclifTe.  George  L  ;  Md. 
Ralston,  Samuel  M.:  Ind. 
Ramsey.  Alexander:  Minn. 
Randolph.  Jennlnes:  W.  Va. 
Randolph,  John:  Va, 
Randolph.  Theodore  F  ;  N.J. 
Ransdell.  Joseph  E  ;  La. 
Ransom.  Matt  W  :  N.C. 
Rantoul.  Robert:  Mass, 
Rawlins.  Joseph  L  :  Utah. 
Rawson    Charles  A  :  Iowa 
Ravner    Isldor:  Md 
Read   George:  Del 
Read.  Jacob:  S  C 
Reagan,  John  H  :  Tex. 
Reames    Alfred  E  :  Oreg. 
Reed   Clyde  M  :  Kans. 
Reed.  David  A  :  Pa. 
Reed,  James  A     Mo. 
Reed    Philip:   Md 
Reed   Thomas  B     Miss 
Reid.  David  S:  NC 
Revels   Hiram  R  :  Miss 
Revercomb  Chanman:  W  Va. 
Reynolds.  Robert  R  :  N  C. 
Reynolds   Sam  W  :  Nebr, 
Rhett    R   Barnwell:  S  C, 
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Rice,  Benjamin  F  ;  Ark 
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Sherman.  Roger;  Conn. 
Shields.  James:  HI.;  Minn  ;  Mo 


Storer.  Clement:  N.H. 
Storke.  Thomas  M.;  Calif. 
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Rlblcoff,  Abraham  A.;  Conn. 

Rice.  Benjamin  F  ;  Ark 

Rice,  Henry  M  ;  Minn. 

Richardson,  Harry  A  :  Del 

Richardson.  William  A  :  HI. 

Riddle,  George  Read;  Del. 

Rlddleberger,  Harrison  H.;  Va. 

Rldgely,  Henry  M  :  Del 

Rlegle.  Donald  W  ,  Jr  ;  Mich. 

Rives,  William  C  ;  Va. 

Roach,  William  N  :  N.  Dale. 

Roane.  WlUlam  H  .  Va 

Robblns,  Asher;  R  I. 

Roberts,  Jonathan:  Pa 

Robertson,  A   Wllllas:  Va. 

Robertson.  Edward  V  ;  Wyo. 

Robertson,  Thomas  J  :  S.C. 

Robinson,  Arthur  R  :  Ind. 

Robinson,  John  M.;  111. 

Robinson,  Jonathan;  Vt. 

Robinson,  Joseph  T  ;  Ark. 

Robinson,  Moses;  Vt. 

Robslon.  John  M  ;  Ky. 

Rockwell,  Julius;  Mass, 

Rodney,  Caesar  A  ;  Del 

Rodney,  Daniel;  Del 

Rollins.  Edward  H  ;  N.H. 

Root.  Ellhu;  NY, 

Rosier,  Joseph;  W.  Va, 

Ross.    Edmund  G  ;  Kans. 

Ross,  James;  Pa, 

Ross.  Jonathan;  Vt. 

Roth.  William  V,;  Del, 

Rowan,  John;  Ky, 

Ruggles,  Benjamin;  Ohio. 

Ruggles,  John;  Maine. 

Rusk,  Thomas  J  ;  Tex. 

Russell,  Donald:  S  C. 

Russell.  Richard  B  :  Ga. 

Rutherfurd.  John;  N.J. 
s 

Sabin.  Dwlght  M  ;  Minn. 

Sackett.  Fred  M  ;  Ky. 

Salinger,  Pierre;  Calif 

Saltonstall.  Leverett;  Mass, 

Sanders,  Newell:   Tenn. 

Sanders.  Wilbur  P  ;  Mont. 
Sanford.  Nathan;  N.Y. 
Sarbanes.  Paul  S  ;  Md. 
Sargent,  Aaron  A  ;  Calif 
Sasser,  James  R  ;  Tenn. 
Saulsbury,  Ell;  Del. 
Saulsbury,  Wlllard.  Jr  ;  Del, 
Saulsbury.  Wlllard,  Sr  ;  Del. 
Saunders,  Alvln;  Nebr, 
Sawyer,  Frederick  A  ;  S,C, 
Sawyer,  Phlletus:  Wis. 
Saxbe,  William  B  ;  Ohio 
Schall,  Thomas  D.;  Minn. 
Schmltt,  Harrison  H  :  N.  Mex. 
Schoeppel,  Andrew  F  :  Kans 
Schureman.  James;  N  J 
Schurz.  Carl;  Mo 
Schuyler,  Karl  C  :  Colo 
Schuyler,  Philip;  NT 
Schwartz.  H.  H  ;  Wyo. 
Schwelker.  Richard  S  :  Pa. 
Schwellenbach,  Lewis  B  ;  Wash 
Scott.  Hugh;  Pa 
Scott.  John;  Pa, 
Scott.  Nathan  B:  W  Va 
Scott.  W.  Kerr:  N.C. 
Scott.  William  L,;  Va. 
Scrugham,  James  G  ;  Nev. 
Seaton,  FYed  A,;  Nebr, 
Sebastian,  William  K  ;  Ark. 
Sedgwick,  Theodore:  Masa. 
Semple.  James:  111 
Sevier.  Ambrose  H.;  Ark. 
Seward,  William  H.;  NY 
Sewell.  William  J  ;  N.J. 
Seymour.  Horatio;  Vt, 
Shafroth,  John  F  ;  Colo. 
Sharon.  William:  Nev. 
Sheafe,  James;  N  H, 
Sheffield,  William  P  ;  R.i 
Shepley.  Ether;  Maine. 
Sheppard.  Morris;  Tex. 
Sherman.  John:  Ohio, 
Sherman,  Lawrence  Y,;  111. 
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Sherman,  Roger;  Conn, 
Shields.  James;  111  ;  Minn.;  Mo. 
Shields.  John  K.;  Tenn, 
Shlpstead.  Henrlk;  Minn, 
Shlvely.  Benjamin  F  ;  Ind. 
Shortrldge.  Samuel  M.;  Calif. 
Shott,  Hugh  Ike;  W,  Va, 
Shoup,  George  Laird:  Idaho, 
SUsbee,  Nathaniel;  Mass, 
Simmons.  Furnlfold  M,;  N,C. 
Simmons.  James  F,;  R,I, 

Simon.  Joseph:  Greg, 

Simpson.  Alan  K  :  Wyo. 

Simpson,  Mllward  L  ;  Wyo, 
Slater.  James  H,;  Oreg, 

Slattery.  James  M  ;  111, 

SUdell.  John;  La, 

Smathers,  George  A  ;  Fla. 

Smathers,  William  H  :   N,J. 

Smith.  Benjamin  A.,  II:    Mass. 

Smith.  Daniel:  Tenn. 

Smith.  Dela7on;  Oreg. 

Smith,  Ellison  D.;  S,C. 

Smith.  Frank  L,;  ni. 

Smith.  H.  Alexander;  N,J. 

Smith.  Hoke:  Ga. 

Smith.  Israel;  Vt, 

Smith,  James,  Jr  ;  N,J. 

Smith.  John;    NY. 

Smith,  John;  Ohio, 

Smith,  John  W.;  Md. 

Smith.  Marcus  A.;  Ariz. 

Smith   Margaret  Chase;   Maine. 

Smith.  Nathan:  Conn. 

Smith.  Oliver  H.;  Ind, 

Smith.  Perry:  Conn, 

Smith.  Ralph  Tyler;  111. 

Smith.  Samuel:  Md. 

Smith.  Truman;  Conn. 

Smith.  William;  S.C. 

Smith,  William  A.;  Mich. 

Smith.  WUIls:  NO  . 

Smoot,  Reed:  Utah. 

Soul6.  Pierre:  La. 

Southard,  Samuel  L.;  N.J. 

Sparkman,  John:  Ala, 

Speight,  Jesse:  Miss. 

Spence.  John  S  :  Md 

Spencer,  George  E  :  Ala 

Spencer,  Lloyd:  Ark. 

Spencer  Selden  P  ;  Mo, 

Spong,  William  B  ,  Jr  :  Va. 

Spooner,  John  C  :  Wis 

Spragtie,  Peleg;  Maine, 

Sprague,  William;  R.I. 

Sprague.  William;  R.I.i 

Spruance,  Presley:  Del, 

Squire,  Watson  C  ;  Wash. 

Stafford,  Robert  T  :  Vt. 

Stanneld.  Robert  N  ;  Oreg. 

Stanflll,  William  A  ;  Ky, 

Stanford,  Leland:  Calif, 

Stanley,  A  Owsley;  Ky, 

Stanton,  Joseph,  Jr.;  R.I, 
Stark.  Benjamin:  Oreg. 

Stearns,  Ozora  P  ;  Minn. 
Steck.  Daniel  P  ;  Iowa. 
Stelwer.  Frederick:  Oreg, 
Stennls,  John  C  ;  Miss, 
Stephens.  Hubert  D  :  Miss. 
Stephenson,  Isaac:  Wis. 
Sterling,  Thomas;  S  Dak. 
Stevens,  Ted;  Alaska, 
Stevenson,  Adlal  E  .  Ill;  111. 
Stevenson,  John  W  :  Ky 
Stewart,  David:  Md, 
Stewart,  David  W  ;  Iowa. 
Stewart,  Donald  W  ;  Ala, 
Stewart,  John  W  ;  Vt, 
Stewart,  Tom;  Tenn. 
Stewart.  William  M.;  Nev 
Stockbrldge,  Francis  B.;    Mich. 
Stockton,  John  P  ;  N  J 
Stockton,  Richard:  N.J. 
Stockton  Robert  P  ;  N.J. 
Stokes.  Montfort:  N.C. 
Stone,  David:  NC 
Stone,  Richard  (Dick) ;  Pla. 
Stone,  William  J  :  Mo. 


'  Nephew  of  the  preceding. 


Storer.  Clement;  N.H, 
Storke,  Thomas  M,;  Calif. 
Strange,  Robert:  N.C. 
Strong.  Caleb;  Mass. 
Stuart,  Charles  E.;  Mich. 
Sturgeon,  Daniel;  Pa. 
Sullivan,  Patrick  J  ;  Wyo. 
Sullivan.  William  V  ;  Miss. 
Sumner,  Charles;  Mass. 
Sumter,  Thomas;  S.C. 
Sutherland.  George;  Utah. 
Sutherland,  Howard;  W,  Va 
Swanson.  Claude  A.,  Va. 
Swift,  Benjamin;  Vt, 
Swift.  George  R,;  Ala, 
Symington,  Stuart;  Mo. 

T 

Tabor,  Horace  A  W,;  Colo, 
Taft.  Klngsley  A,;  Ohio, 
Taft.  Robert  A,;  Ohio. 
Taft,  Robert,  Jr.;  Ohio. 
Taggart,  Thomas;  Ind, 
Tait,  Charles:  Ga. 
Talbot,  Isham;  Ky. 
Taliaferro,  James  P.;  Fla, 
Tallmadge.  Nathaniel  P.;  NY, 
Talmadge.  Herman  E  ;  Ga. 
Tappan,  Benjamin;  Ohio, 
Tatna  I.  Joslah;  Ga. 
Taylor,  Glen  H.;  Idaho. 
Taylor,  John;  S.C, 
Taylor,  John;  Va, 
Taylor.  Robert  L  ;  Tenn, 
Taylor,  Waller;  Ind, 
Tazewell.  Henry;  Va. 
Tazewell,  Littleton  W,;  Va, 
Teller,  Henry  M,;  Colo, 
Ten  Eyck.  John  C;  N,J, 
Terrell,  Joseph  M.;  Ga. 
Thayer.  John  M.;  Nebr. 
Thomas.  Charles  S.;  Colo. 
Thomas,  Hbert  D.;  Utah. 
Thomas.  Elmer;  Okla, 
Thomas,  Jesse  B,;  ni, 
Thomas,  John:  Idaho. 
Thompson,  Fountain  L  ;  N,  Dak. 
Thompson,  John  B.;  Ky, 
Thompson,  Thomas  W.;  N.H, 
Thompson.  William  H,;  Kans, 
Thompson.  WlUlam  H,;  Nebr. 
Thompson.  John  R.;  N.J. 
Thornton.  John  R.;  La, 
Thurston,  Buckner;  Ky, 
Thurman,  Allen  G,;  Ohio, 
Thurmond,  Strom;  S,C, 
Thurston,  John  M.;  Nebr, 
Thye,  Edward  J.;  Minn. 
Tlchenor.  Isaac:  Vt, 
Tiffin,  Edward;  Ohio, 
Tillman,  Benjamin  R,;  S,C, 
Tipton,  John;  Ind, 
Tipton,  Thomas  W,;  Nebr, 
Tobey,  Charles  W.;  N.H, 
Tomlinson,  Gideon:  Conn. 
Toombs,  Robert;  Qa. 
Toucey,  Isaac;  Conn, 
Tower,  John  G.;  Tex, 
Towne,  Charles  A.;  Minn, 
Townsend,  Charles  E.;  Mich. 
Townsend,  John  G  ;  Jr  ;  Del 
Tracy,  Uriah;  Conn, 
Trammell,  Park;  Fla, 
Trimble,  William  A  :  Ohio 
Trotter,  James  F.;  Miss. 
Troup,  George  M.;  Ga. 
Truman,  Harry  S.:  Mo. 
Trumbull,  Jonathan.  Conn. 
Trumbull,  Lyman;  111. 
Tsongas,  Paul;  Mass, 
Tunnell,  James  M,;  Del. 
Tunney,  John  V.;  Calif, 
Turley,  Thomas  B.;  Tenn, 
Turner,  George:  Wash, 
Turner,  James;  NC, 
Tumey,  Hopkins  L,;  Tenn. 
Turple,  David;  Ind. 
Tydlngs,  Joseph  D  ;  Md, 
Tydlngs,  Millard  E,;  Md. 
Tyler,  John;  Va, 
Tyson,  Lawrence  D.;  Tenn. 
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Umstead,  WlUlam  B.;  N.C. 
Underwood,  Joseph  R,;  Ky. 
Underwood.  Oscar  W,;  Ala, 
Underwood.  Thomas  R,;  Ky. 
Upham.  WlUlam;  Vt, 
Upton,  Robert  W,;  N,H. 

V 

Van  Buren.  Martin;  N.Y. 
Vance,  Zebulon  B,;  N,C, 
Vandenberg.  Arthur  H.;  Mich. 
Van  Dyke.  Nicholas;  Del. 
Van  Nuys,  Frederick;  Ind. 
Van  Winkle,  Peter  O,;  W,  Va, 
Van  Wyck,  Charles  H.;  Nebr, 
Vardaman,  James  K,;  Miss, 
Vare.  William  S,;  Pa,' 
Varnum.  Joseph  B,;  Mass. 
Venable.  Abraham  B,;  Va. 
Vest,  George  G.;  Mo. 
Vlckers,  GeorEe;  Md. 
Vilas.  Winiam  P.;  Wis. 
Vlnlng,  John  ;  Del. 
Voorhees,  Daniel  W.;  Ind. 

w 
Wade.  Benjamin  F,;  Ohio. 
Wadlelgh,  Balnbrldge;  N.H. 
Wadsworth,  James  W..  Jr..  NY. 
Waggaman.  George  A.;  La. 
Wagner,  Robert  P.;  N.Y. 
Walcott.  Frederic  C;  Conn. 
Wales.  John;  Del. 
Walker,  Freeman;  Ga. 
Walker.  Oeorge;  Ky. 
Walker.  Isaac  P.;  Wis. 
Walker,  James  D.;  Ark, 
Walker.  John;  Va. 
Walker,  John  W.;  Ala. 
Walker.  Robert  J,;  Miss. 
Walker.  Walter;  Colo. 
Wall.  Garret  D.;  N.J. 
Wan.  James  W.;  N.J. 
Wallace,  WlUlam  A.:  Pa. 
Wallgren.  Mon  C;  Wash. 
Wallop,  Malcolm;  Wyo. 
Walsh.  Arthur;  N.J. 
Walsh,  David  !.;  Mass. 
Walsh,  Patrick;  Oa. 
Walsh.  Thomas  J.;  Mont. 
Walters.  Herbert  3.;  Tenn. 
Walthall,  Edward  C;  Miss. 
Walton,  Oeorge:  Oa. 
Ward,  Matthias;  Tex. 
Ware.  Nicholas:  Oa. 
Warner,  John  W.;  Va. 
Warner,  Wlllard,  Ala, 
Warner,  William:  Mo. 
Warren,  Francis  E,;  Wyo. 
Washburn.  WllHam  B.;  Mass. 
Washburn.  WlUlam  D,;  Minn. 
Waterman.  Charles  W,:  Colo. 
Watklns.  Arthur  V.:  Utah. 
Watson.  Clarence  W.,  W,  Va, 
Watson,  James:  N,Y. 
Watson.  James  E,:  Ind. 
Watson.  Thomas  E,:  Oa, 
Webb.  William  R.:  Tenn. 
Webster.  Daniel;  Mass. 
Weeks.  John  W.;  Mass. 
Weeks.  Sinclair:  Mass. 
Welcker,  Lowell  P,,  Jr,:  Conn. 
Welch.  Adonl.lah  S.:  Fla. 
Welker.  Herman:  Idaho. 
WeUer,  John  B,:  Calif. 
Weller,  OvlnRton  E,:  Md. 
Welllneton,  Oeorwe  L,;  Md. 
WeHs,  John  8,:  N.H. 
Wells,  WlUlam  H,:  Del. 
West  J  Rodman:  La. 
West,  WlUlam  8,:  Oa. 
We-stcott.  Jsmes  D..  Jr,:  Fla, 
Wetmore,  Oeorjre  P,:  R.I. 
Wharton.  Jesse:  Tenn. 
Wheeler,  Burton  K.:  Mont. 
Wherrv,  Kenneth  S,:  Nebr. 
Whltcomb,  James:  Ind. 
White.  Alberts.;  Ind. 
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'  Elected,  but  was  not  seated. 


White,  Edward  D.;  La. 
White.  Prancla  8.;  Ala. 
White,  Hugh  L.:  Tenn. 
White,  Samuel:  Del. 
White,  Stephen  M.;  Calif. 
White,  WaUace  H.,  Jr.;  Maine. 
Whiteside.  Jenkln;  Tenn, 
Whltthome,  Washington  C;  Tenn. 
Whyte,  WUUam  P.;  Md. 
WlgfaU,  Louis  T,;  Tex. 
Wilcox.  Leonard;  N.H, 
Wiley,  Alexander;  Wis, 
WUfley,  Xenophon  P.;  Mo. 
WUklns.  WUUam;  Pa. 
WUkinson,  Morton  S,;  Minn. 
WlUey,  Calvin;  Conn, 
WlUey,  Waltman  T,;  Va,.  W,  Va. 
WlUlams,  Abram  P.;  Calif, 
Williams,  George  H.;  Mo. 
Williams,  George  H,;  Oreg, 
WilUams,  Harrison  A„  Jr,;  N  J. 
WiUlams,  Jared  W.;  N.H. 
Williams,  John;  Tenn. 
Williams,  John  J,;  Del. 
WUUams,  John  8,;  Ky. 
Williams,  John  8.;  Miss. 
Williams.  Reuel;  Maine. 
Williams,  Thomas  Hickman;  Miss. 
WilUams,  Thomas  HUl;  Miss. 
Williamson.  Ben  M.;  Ky. 
WUUs,  Frank  B,;  Ohio. 
WlUls.  Raymond  E,;  Ind. 
Wllmot.  David;  Pa, 
Wilson,  Ephralm  K,;  Md. 
Wilson,  George  A,;  Iowa. 
Wilson.  Henry;  Mass. 
Wilson,  James  F,;  Iowa, 
Wilson,  James  J.;  N.J. 
Wilson.  John  L,;  Wash, 
Wilson,  Robert;  Mo, 
Wlndcm,  Wniiam;  Minn. 
Wlngate,  Paine;  N.H, 
Wlnthrop,  Robert  C;  Mass 
Withers,  Garrett  L,;  Ky. 
Withers,  Robert  E  :  Va. 
Wofford.  Thomas  A,;  S,C. 
Wolcott,  Edward  O,;  Colo. 
Wolcott,  Joslah  O,;  Del, 
Woodbrldge,  William;  Mich, 
Woodbury,  Levi;  N.H, 
Works,  John  D.;  Calif, 
Worthlngton,  Thomas;  Ohio, 
Wright,  George  O.;  Iowa. 
Wright.  Joseph  A  ;  Ind. 
Wright.  Robert;  Md. 
Wright,  Silas,  Jr,;  N,Y, 
Wright,  William:  N,J, 
Wyman.  Louis  C  ;  N,H, 

T 

Yarborough,  Ralph;  Tex. 
Yates.  Richard;  111. 
Young,  Lafayette;  Iowa. 
Young,  Milton  R.;  N,  Dak. 
Young,  Richard  M.;  111. 
Young,  Stephen  M,;  Ohio, 
Yulee,  David  L,;  Fla, 
z 
Zorinsky,  Edward;  Nebr, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C,  BYRD,  Mr,  President 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Zorinsky  is  the  only  Senator  who  ha.<: 
served  whose  name  begins  with  a  Z, 

Mr,  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BICE^'fTENNIAL     CELEBRATION     OP 
MILPORD,  MASS, 

Mr,  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
my  pleasure  to  extend  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  to  the  citizens  of  Milford. 
Mass,,  on  the  occasion  of  the  town's 
200th  anniversary.  Founded  in  1780  on 
principles  of  independence  and  self-de- 
termination, Milford  has  long  repre- 
sented the  pride  and  individualism  ex- 
emplified by  this  year's  enthusiastic  bi- 
centennial celebration.  The  commitment 
which  this  community  has  displayed  in 
paying  tribute  to  Its  rich  heritage  should 
inspire  all  of  us. 

It  was  with  well  deserved  pride  that 
the  citizens  of  Milford  gathered  on  the 
steps  of  Memorial  Hall,  on  the  11th  of 
.A.pril.  1980,  to  renew  the  200-year-old 
pledge  of  freedom  and  dedication  ex- 
pressed by  the  town's  original  Charter  of 
Incorporation,  Yet  this  ceremony 
marked  but  one  high  point  in  Milford 's 
celebration.  Their  bicentennial  functions 
have  included  a  wide  spectrum  of  cul- 
tural, educational,  and  historical  events 
— from  a  bicentennial  road  race,  to  a 
full-scale  reenactment  of  a  Revolution- 
ary 'War  battle,  to  the  daily  reading  of 
bicentennial  minutes  in  the  Milford  Ele- 
mentary School,  Each  citizen  has  been 
given  a  chance  to  participate  in  this  im- 
portant effort  to  integrate  past  lessons 
and  ideals  Into  the  present 

Mr,  President,  I  know  that  my  col- 
leagues join  me  in  congratulating  the 
citizens  of  Milford.  Mass  .  and  in  offer- 
ing best  wishes  for  the  continuing  success 
of  their  bicentennial  celebration  and  for 
prosperity  in  the  coming  200  years. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr,  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Orders  numbered  754.  758.  and  819 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not.  the 
reservation  is  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
the  majority  leader  that  those  three 
items  are  cleared  on  our  calendar  and 
we  have  no  objection  to  their  considera- 
tion and  passage, 

Mr,  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 
SOLAR  ENERGY  LOAN  AUTHOR- 
IZATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  22241  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  increase  the  solar  energy  and 
energy  conservation  loan  program  au- 
thorizations, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause  and  Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  7(1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  In  evaluating  applications  sub- 
mitted for  assistance  under  this  subsection 
the  Administration  shall  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  consult  with  regional 
solar  energy  centers  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.". 
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(b)  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act        What  the  SBA  program  does— and  does     able   funding.  For  this  fiscal  year  $15 
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accomplish  the  mammoth  task  of  design- 
ing, manufacturing,  promoting,  and  in- 
.stalline  the  hardware  required  to  achieve 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readine.  was  read  the  third 


IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  are  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress pursuant   to  the  provisions  of  section 
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(b)  Section  20  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
Ls  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection; 

"(h)  The  following  program  level  Is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1981:  For  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  section  7(1)  of  this  Act. 
the  Administration  is  authorized  to  make 
M5.000.000  In  direct  and  Immediate  par- 
ticipation loans  and  $33,000,000  in  guar- 
anteed loans.". 

•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  provide  fiscal  year  1981  authori- 
zations for  the  Solar  Energ>'  Loan  Act. 
first  passed  by  Congress  in  1978.  The  act 
provides  authority  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Adniinistration  to  make  loans  and 
loan  guarantees  to  small  businesses  in 
the  renewable  energy  field.  The  act  di- 
rects the  SBA  to  use  "softer"  criteria  in 
evaluating  loans,  in  order  to  account  for 
the  higher  risk  businesses  in  this  area 
must  undertake. 

Prior  to  the  act's  implementation,  and 
despite  a  large  number  of  applications. 
SBA  had  never  made  a  loan  for  renew- 
able energy  purposes. 

Initially,  the  program  was  authorized 
at  the  level  of  $30  milhon  in  direct  funds 
and  $45  million  in  guarantee  authority. 
In  its  first  year  of  implementation  only 
$1  million  in  direct  funds  and  $5  million 
in  guarantee  authority  were  appropri- 
ated; for  fiscal  year  1980,  $15  million  in 
direct  and  $35  million  in  guaranteed 
were  appropriated.  Over  the  2-year  pe- 
riod, SBA  has  made  approximately  125 
loans,  almost  all  of  them  with  direct 
funds.  In  fact,  less  than  $5  million  worth 
of  guarantee  authority  has  been  used. 
For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  however,  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  totally 
eliminate  the  direct  loan  aspect  of  the 
program. 

This  bill  would  provide  a  new  authori- 
zation level  to  replace  that  of  the  orig- 
inal act:  namely.  $33  million  in  direct 
loan  authority  and  $45  million  in  guar- 
antee authority. 

These  are  very  modest  figures.  For 
this  year,  SBA  ran  out  of  direct  money 
for  the  first  quarter  on  January  7.  and 
now  reports  that  it  is  out  of  money  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  There  is  plenty  of 
guarantee  authority  available,  although 
SBA  and  the  solar  small  business  people 
report  since  banks  view  renewable  en- 
ergy as  much  too  risky,  they  are  not 
generally  willing  to  make  even  guaran- 
teed loans. 

Consequently,  it  is  the  direct  loan 
money  that  really  is  needed  Although 
SBA  cannot  give  loss  ratios  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  program,  they  report  that 
the  repayment  record  of  the  program 
has  been  outstanding.  In  their  fiscal  year 
1981  request  to  OMB.  in  fact,  they  asked 
for  $50  million  in  direct  loan  authority. 

All  of  these  financial  data,  however,  do 
not  get  to  the  heart  of  the  need  for  this 
bill — the  tremendous  success  the  pro- 
gram has  had.  SBA  agrees,  in  fact,  that 
the  program  is  a  success,  and  has  even 
praised  its  success  in  a  newsletter  they 
send  to  small  businesspeople.  The  De- 
partment of  Energy,  in  testimony  before 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  also 
agreed  with  the  need  for  the  program. 
and  stated  very  clearly  that  they  had 
no  program  designed  to  help  small  re- 
newable energy  companies  obtain 
financing. 


What  the  SBA  program  does — and  does 
uniquely  in  the  Federal  Government— is 
to  provide  capital  for  small  companies 
in  the  renewable  energy  field,  most  of 
whom  are  at  the  stage  where  they  have 
developed  a  product  and  are  ready  to 
market  it.  Without  the  financing,  the 
product  would  either  not  be  produced  or 
be  sold  to  a  large  company. 

Among  the  beneficiaries  of  the  SBA 
loan  program  have  been : 

A  California  small  businessman  who 
has  built  the  largest  solar  installation  in 
the  world — a  240-unit  apartment  com- 
plex with  solar  hot  water  and  space  heat- 
ing. The  initial  cost  of  the  project  was 
exactly  the  same  as  what  the  cost  of  a 
conventional  system  would  have  been; 
and 

A  New  England  firm  that  has  placed 
photovoltaic  arrays  on  a  36-home  devel- 
opment in  Massachusetts.  The  arrays 
provide  all  the  electricity,  space  heating, 
and  water  heating  for  the  homes,  and 
are  the  first  all-solar  homes  in  the  area. 
The  project  has  no  other  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  Government — it  was 
entirely  private,  except  for  the  SBA  loan 
to  the  solar  firm  to  help  market  its 
product. 

Examples  go  on  and  on.  The  point  is 
that  for  a  tiny  investment  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished.  If  this  program 
is  allowed  to  languish,  these  small  firms 
will  have  no  place  to  go  Compared  to 
the  $300  million  that  DOE  gave  to  large 
firms  for  solar  development  last  year, 
this  $33  million  loan  program  is  only  a 
drop  in  a  very  large  bucket.  I  urge  its 
passage  today.* 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  if  solar 
energy  is  going  to  develop  into  a  viable 
alternative  energy  source,  small  business 
must  play  a  major  role  in  developing  the 
necessary  technologies  and  processes. 
The  unique  feature  of  most  solar  devices 
is  their  ability  to  transform  sunlight  into 
heat  and  electricity  on  or  near  the  site 
where  they  are  needed.  Small  businesses, 
which  are  more  adapted  to  local  needs, 
can  most  efficiently  develop  the  technol- 
ogies suitable  for  on-site  use. 

More  importantly,  small  businesses  ac- 
count for  50  percent  of  all  major  inno- 
vations in  this  country,  and  do  so  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  larger  businesses. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  solar  energy 
field.  Small  business  has  a  proven  track 
record  in  solar  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, small  solar  firms  find  it  difficult 
to  obtain  private  sector  financing.  Banks 
and  other  financial  institutions  consider 
the  solar  field  too  risky  to  justify  lending 
to  a  small  firm.  In  addition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  has  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  innovative  capabilities  of  small 
firms,  opting  instead  for  the  development 
of  large  scale  solar  systems  by  giant  cor- 
porations. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  problem. 
Congress  created  the  7(1)  energy  loan 
program  within  the  SBA  in  1977.  Specifi- 
cally. SBA  would  provide  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  solar  energy  field  with  fi- 
nancial assistance,  emphasizing  the  com- 
mercialization of  solar  technologies  and 
products  which  otherwise  would  have 
never  found  the  marketplace.  This  pro- 
gram has  experienced  tremendous  de- 
mand which  has  far  outstripped  avail- 


able funding.  For  this  fiscal  year  $15 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  7(11 
program.  By  the  end  of  the  second  quar- 
ter, the  entire  $15  million  had  been  com- 
mitted. 

S.  2224  seeks  to  address  this  funding 
problem  by  establishing  a  $45  million  au- 
thorization for  the  7(1 1  program  in  fiscal 
year  1981. 1  commend  Senator  Hayakawa 
for  his  leadership  in  bringing  this  issue 
to  the  attention  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee  and  the  Senate.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  energy  independence  we  must 
provide  our  smaller  firms  with  the  tools 
necessary  to  develop  new  energy  tech- 
nologies and  processes.  S.  2224  will  pro- 
vide tremendous  assistance  in  this  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  important  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  President  Carter 
pledged  his  strong  support  for  solar  en- 
ergy. In  June  of  1979.  he  told  us  that  as 
a  nation  we  would  derive  20  percent  of 
our  energy  needs  from  solar  energy  and 
other  renewable  resources.  He  said  this 
goal  would  "set  a  high  standard  against 
which  we  can  collectively  measure  our 
progress  in  reducing  our  dependence  on 
oil  imports  and  securing  our  country's 
energy  future."  He  called  this  an  "ambi- 
tious" goal — the  attainment  of  which 
would  require  an  all-out  effort  by  State 
and  local  governments,  energy  users,  in- 
dustry and.  yes.  the  Federal  Government 
would  help  out.  too.  Mr.  Carter  called  on 
the  Federal  Government  to  provide  the 
leadership  for  this  great  effort,  and  then 
he  called  on  industry  and  consumers  to 
follow.  Yet.  the  leadership  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  must  amount  to 
more  than  merely  setting  the  goal.  The 
setting  of  national  goals  is  all  too  often 
an  indulgence  into  poUtical  rhetoric. 
Anyone  can  set  a  goal;  a  true  leader  is 
one  who  can  lay  the  groundwork  needed 
to  attain  that  goal. 

The  Federal  Government  can  assume 
a  role  of  true  leadership  by  implement- 
ing policies  designed  to  overcome  the  ob- 
stacles that  now  inhibit  the  commercial- 
ization of  renewable  resource  technology. 
Tt;vo  major  obstacles  must  be  overcome. 
They  are  the  problems  of  consumer 
financing  and  industry  financing.  Dur- 
ing the  past  months,  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  have  worked  very  hard 
to  introduce  incentives  designed  to 
stimulate  the  alternative  energy  mar- 
ket, and  to  this  effort  I  offer  my 
most  sincere  praise.  The  creation  of 
a  solar  bank  and  the  extension  of 
tax  credits  to  home  and  business  own- 
ers who  take  advantage  of  renewable 
forms  of  energy  are  two  important  steps 
toward  the  commercialization  of  new 
technologies.  However,  to  meet  the  de- 
mand created  by  new  consumer  financ- 
ing programs,  industry  must  be  able  to 
expand  its  abilities  to  manufacture, 
promote,  and  install  renewable  energy 
systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  introduced  S. 
2224  as  an  important  step  toward  facil- 
itating Industry  financing  by  increasing 
the  authorization  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  7d)  energy  loan  pro- 
gram. This  program  gives  the  Federal 
Government  the  means  to  assist  small 
innovative  businesses  in  their  efforts  to 
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accomplish  the  mammoth  task  of  design- 
ing, manufacturing,  promoting,  and  in- 
stalling the  hardware  required  to  achieve 
the  President's  formidable  goal.  Cr.eated 
in  1978,  the  7(1)  program  gives  new  com- 
panies in  the  renewable  energy  industry 
access  to  important  seed  capital.  Yet,  the 
forces  which  in  the  past  have  constrained 
the  availability  of  capital  for  the  small 
entrepreneur — inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  inabiUty  to  meet  strict  col- 
lateral requirements — have  grown  more 
severe  and  have  worked  to  place  conven- 
tional means  of  financing  even  further 
out  of  reach.  Because  the  SBA's  7(1)  pro- 
gram recognizes  that  a  proven  track 
record  is  an  impossibility  for  a  fiedghng 
industry,  it  has  proven,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  the  only  source  of  capital  for  industry 
financing  and  expansion.  However,  the 
level  of  funding  for  the  present  program 
is  simply  inadequate. 

S.  2224  will  give  the  Small  Business 
Administration  the  authority  to  fund  an 
energy  loan  program  that  can  meet  the 
needs  of  an  important  new  industry.  It 
will  put  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
position  to  spark  the  supply  side  of  this 
equation,  in  the  same  way  that  it  has 
sparked  the  demand  side  through  con- 
sumer financing.  Without  this  assist- 
ance, many  small  businesses  which  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  the  pioneers  of  the  renew- 
able energy  industry  will  fail  or  will 
never  be  started.  If  this  happens,  we  will 
find  ourselves  in  a  truly  desperate  situa- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  political  rhetoric  that  will  free 
us  from  the  economic  quicksand  of  im- 
ported oil,  and  satisfaction  with  the 
status  quo  will  only  fix  us  on  a  collision 
course  with  economic  chaos.  The  status 
quo  must  change,  and  the  transition  to 
renewable  sources  of  energy  must  be 
expedited.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
this  transition  1«  already  taking  place. 

This  legislation  will  insure  the  expan- 
sion of  this  progress  throughout  the 
entire  Nation.* 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-702).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

SUMMARY  OF  LEGISLATION 

The  committee  amendment  to  S.  2224  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  Is  divided  Into  two 
parts  Part  (a)  amends  section  7(1)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  paragraph. 

This  new  paragraph  requires  the  SBA.  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  to  consult 
with  regional  solar  energy  centers  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  In  evaluating  appli- 
cations for  assistance  under  the  7(1)  pro- 
gram 

Part  (b)  amends  section  20  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  provide  authorization  levels 
for  the  7(1)  program  in  fiscal  year  1981 
There  Is  currently  no  specific  authorization 
for  the  7(1)  program.  The  Committee  amend- 
ment establishes  an  authorization  level  of 
$45  million  in  direct  and  Immediate  partici- 
pation loans  and  $33  million  In  guarantees 

The  fiscal  year  1980  Appropriations  Act  for 
the  Small  Business  Administration  (P.L.  96- 
68.  approved  September  24.  1979)  provides 
$15  million  for  direct  and  Immediate  partici- 
pation loans  and  $30  million  for  guarantees 
under  the  7(1)  program. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ATLANTIC  TUNAS  CONVENTION 
AUTHORIZATION 

The  bill  (S.  2549)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982. 
and  1983  to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas 
Convention  Act  of  1975,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  UnUcd  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
10  of  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of 
1975  ( 16  U.S.C.  971h) .  is  amended  by  strtklng 
out  "and  1980  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1980.  1981,  1982,  and  1983". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  96-708).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

S.  2549  would  extend  appropriation  au- 
thority In  the  legislation  Implementing  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Atlantic  Tunas.  The  International 
Commission  for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  (ICC AT)  was  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  Convention,  and  has  re- 
sponsibility for  obtaining  and  collating  the 
information  necessary  for  maintaining 
stocks  of  tuna  and  tuna-like  fisheries 
throughout  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Com- 
mission concerns  itself  with:  (1)  Joint  plan- 
ning of  research,  coordination  of  research 
carried  on  by  agencies  of  the  parties  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  plans,  and  Joint  evaluation 
of  the  results  of  such  research;  (2)  the  col- 
lection and  analysis  of  statistical  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  condition  of  fishery  re- 
sources in  the  Convention  area;  and  (3) 
Joint  formulation  of  regulatory  proposals  for 
submission  to  the  parties. 


DISAPPROVAL  OF  CERTAIN  EDU- 
CATIONAL REGULATIONS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  91) 
to  disapprove  the  regulations  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  relating  to  grants  to  State  edu- 
cational agencies  for  educational  im- 
provement, resources,  and  support,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  the  final 
regulations  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  1980 
pertaining  to  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  educational  improvement,  re- 
sources, and  support  authorized  under  title 


IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  are  disapproved  by  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions 
Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  regulations  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  are  returned 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  be 
modified  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  pro- 
vided in  section  431  (e)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  (No.  96-769).  explaining  the 
purposes  of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Section  431(d)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  authorizes  the  Congress  to 
disapprove  regulations  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Education  which  are  Inconsistent  with 
the  law.  The  Committee  finds  that  the  reg- 
ulations issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation pursuant  to  statutory  authority 
contained  In  title  IV  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  law,  and  are  a  clear  violation 
of  Congressional  intent.  The  Committee 
therefore  proposes  that  the  Congress  disap- 
prove the  regulation  and  return  It  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education,  the  successor  chief 
education  official  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  since  the  creation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  on  May  7.  for  an  amend- 
ment to  comply  with  the  law. 


SALE  OF  OBSOLETE  VESSELS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  H.R.  4088. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl 
4088)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete 
vessels  to  Coast  Line  Company  and  for  other 
purposes '.  with  the  following  amendments: 

On  page  1.  line  2.  strike  out  "notwith- 
standing", and  Insert;    (a)   Notwithstanding 

On  page  2.  after  line  6,  Insert: 

(b)  That  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
authorize  the  employment  of  certain  foreign 
citizens  on  the  vessel  Seafreeze  Atlantic.  Offi- 
cial Number  517242",  approved  December 
15,  1975  (Public  Law  94-150.  SUt.  307).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Seafreeze  Atlantic. 
Official  Number  517242  (hereafter  referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  'Seafreeze  Atlantic')."  In 
the  first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Arctic  Trawler,  formerly  the  Seafreeze  At- 
lantic. Official  Number  517242  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  In  this  Act  as  the  'Arctic  Trawl- 
er')."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Seafreeze  Atlantic" 
each  place  it  appears  In  sections  2.  3.  and  4 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Arctic 
Trawler";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "four-year  period"  each 
place  It  appears  in  sections  2  and  3  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six-year  period' . 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 


with  respect  to  the  Convention  and  a 
copy  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Intema- 


Support  for  these  amendments,  as  well 
as  for  those  transmitted  on  May  3,  1979, 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DISAPPROVAL    OF    CERTAIN 
EDUCATION  REGULATIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  332. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  con- 
current resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
A  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  332) 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  24,  1980,  »-lth  re- 
spect to  the  law-related  education  program 
authorized  under  sections  346,  347,  and  348 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  concurrent  res- 
(dution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  iH.  Con, 
Res.  332)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTIONS  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
as  in  executive  session,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  be  removed  from  the  In- 
ternational Convention  on  Maritime 
Search  and  Rescue,  1979,  with  Annex 
(Executive  J,  96th  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion) ,  and  Amendments  to  the  Inter-gov- 
ernmental Maritime  Consultative  Orga- 
nization Convention  'Executive  K,  96th 
Congress,  second  session) ,  both  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  ask  that 
they  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
the  first  time,  that  they  be  referred,  with 
accompanying  papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sages be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
the  International  Convention  on  Mari- 
time Search  and  Rescue,  1979,  with  An- 
nex, signed  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  on  November  6,  1979,  For  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate.  I  transmit  also 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 


with  respect  to  the  Convention  and  a 
copy  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  on  Maritime  Search 
and  Rescue.  1979,  adopting  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  Convention  provides  for  the  first 
comprehensive  approach  to  interna- 
tional search  and  rescue  service  for  world 
shipping,  by  establishing  a  plan  to  co- 
ordinate international  facilities  for  the 
rescue  of  persons  in  distress  at  sea.  It 
does  for  the  maritime  services  what  the 
search  and  rescue  provisions  of  Annex  12 
to  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
.Aviation  do  for  the  aviation  services.  The 
Convention  will  serve  to  promote  co- 
operation among  organizations  around 
the  world  participating  in  search  and 
rescue  operations  at  sea. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
give  this  Convention  prompt  considera- 
tion, and  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The  White  House,  May  20.  1980. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advise  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  acceptance, 
amendments  to  the  Convention  on  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  signed  at  Geneva 
March  6,  1948  'the  IMCO  Convention*. 
The  amendments  were  adopted  on  No- 
vember 15.  1979.  by  the  Assembly  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive Organization  flMCO)  at  its  eleventh 
session 

These  amendments  are  part  of  a  series 
of  amendments,  negotiated  with  a  view 
to  bringing  the  Convention  up-to-date 
given  changes  of  membership  and  struc- 
ture that  have  occurred  since  its  entry 
into  force  in  1958.  Other  amendments  in 
this  series  were  transmitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  advice  and  consent  to  acceptance 
on  May  3,  1979. 

Membership  in  IMCO  has  grown  from 
21  member  States  in  1958  to  113  member 
States  in  1979.  This  expansion  of  mem- 
bership gave  rise  to  concern  that  the 
IMCO  Council  did  not  give  adequate  rep- 
resentation to  member  States  within  its 
existing  structure.  Three  of  the  four 
amendments  transmitted  today  address 
this  problem:  they  increase  the  number 
of  members  on  the  Council,  and  the 
number  of  Council  members  required  to 
constitute  a  quorimi  at  Council  meetings ; 
and  they  provide  for  the  distribution  of 
Council  membership  among  member 
States  with  interests  in  international 
shipping,  international  seaborne  trade, 
and  other  special  interests  In  maritime 
transport  or  navigation.  These  amend- 
ments will  insure  adequate  representa- 
tion on  the  Council  of  the  newly  ex- 
panded membership. 

The  fourth  amendment  provides  for  a 
member  State  to  give  notification  of  its 
withdrawal  from  IMCO  should  an 
amendment  to  which  it  is  strongly  op- 
posed be  accepted  by  two-thirds  of  the 
member  States.  Presently  such  accept- 
ance triggers  the  automatic  entry  into 
force  of  an  amendment  for  all  member 
States.  Under  the  proposed  amendment, 
a  member  State  would  have  the  option  of 
withdrawing  from  IMCO  rather  than 
subjecting  itself  to  an  amendment  with 
which  it  did  not  agree. 


Support  for  these  amendments,  as  well 
as  for  those  transmitted  on  May  3,  1979, 
will  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  facilitating  cooperation 
among  maritime  nations.  To  that  end.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  give  early  and  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  amend- 
ments and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
their  acceptance. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

The   White   House.   May   20,   1980. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR SIMPSON   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  Mr. 
Simpson  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TsoNCAS  I .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL    11:30 
A.M.   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pre- 
siding Officer,  at  no  later  than  5:30  p.m., 
recess  the  Senate  over  until  11 :30  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TO  REMEMBER  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  16  and  May  19,  the  Washington 
Post  printed  two  short  stories  by  John 
Burgess  on  Cambodia.  Both  stories  cen- 
ter on  Cambodia's  suffering  under  Pol 
Pot. 

In  Cambodia,  some  scars  have  begun 
to  heal;  others  never  will. 

Burgess  writes  of  Phnom  Penh's  grad- 
ual and  continuing  emergence  from  its 
dark,  deserted  years.  People  have  re- 
turned, shops  are  opening.  But  the  city  is 
merely  a  ghost  of  its  former  self. 

That  ghost  speaks.  Rusted  cars  clut- 
ter the  streets.  Ruined  roads  speak  of 
the  brutal  policies  that  forced  all  to  flee 
the  city. 

The  ruthless  Khmer  Rouge  policies  un- 
derlie all  recovery.  The  city  and  the  peo- 
ple remember. 

So  does  the  countryside.  Burgess  tells 
of  his  unscheduled  visit  to  a  small  vil- 
lage. He  asked  the  villagers  about  execu- 
tions under  the  Khmer  Rouge.  He  was 
shown  a  tiny  instance  of  the  massive 
campaign  of  murder:  a  grave  of  48 
bodies,  the  skulls  and  ribs  lay  bleaching 
in  the  tropical  sun. 

But  bones  are  not  bodies.  They  can- 
not convey  the  full  horror  of  genocide. 
The  survivors  can.  The  people  remember. 


Burgess  comments  that — 

Educating  foreigners  about  the  crimes  en- 
dured during  the  four-year  Khmer  Rouge 
rule  has  become  a  national  obsession. 

The  people  can  testify  best  to  the 
atrocities  of  Pol  Pot.  They  see  a  duty 
to  enlighten  the  world;  to  make  sure 
the  world  remembers. 

They  remind  us  of  a  moral  obligation 
we  have  to  the  world.  We  have  a  duty 
to  censure  these  mass  killings  in  Cam- 
bodia; we  have  a  duty  to  prevent  geno- 
cide. 

Editorials  and  reporting  serve  a  pur- 
pose in  educating  the  world  to  crimes 
being  committed. 

They  have  another  purpose.  They  il- 
lustrate that  genocide  can  and  does  oc- 
cur today.  They  must  goad  us  into  action 
to  prevent  genocide. 


The  Senate  can  act  to  prevent  geno- 
cide by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  Convention  has  lain  before  us 
for  over  30  years.  Nothing  stands  in  the 
way  of  ratification.  We  have  so  much 
to  gain  by  condemning  this  horrible, 
heinous  crime. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


RECESS  TO   11:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  stands  in  re- 
cess until  11:30  tomorrow  morning. 

At  5:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1980.  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  20. 1980: 


n.S.    MXTRIC    BOAKO 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers Of  the  U.S  Metric  Board  for  terms  ex- 
piring March  23.  1986. 

Marcus  B.  Crotte.  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
Henry  Kroez*.  term  expired 

FYancls  R  Dugan,  of  Ohio  (reappoint- 
ment) . 

U.S.   Postal  Skbvicc 

Timothy  L  Jenkins,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the  US 
Postal  Seri'lce  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  8.  1982  vlc.e  Roberl  Earl 
Holding,  resigned. 

Paula  D  Hughes,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U  S  Postal  Service  for  the 
term  expiring  December  8.  1967.  vice  Charles 
H  Codding,  term  expired 

David  E  Babcock.  of  Arizona  to  be  a  Gov- 
ernor of  the  US  Postal  Service  for  the  term 
expiring  December  8.  1988.  vice  Hayes  Rob- 
ertson, term  expired. 
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I  was  just  ruminating  on  the  fact,  that 
it  is  possible  to  become  a  Member  of  the 


persuasion,  back  to  these  Halls  in  which 
you  all  served  so  honorably  and  so  well 


versarj-  of  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress organization,  and  I  am  nlpa.<ipH  i^ 
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The  House  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  Speaker; 

Washington,  D.C. 

May  19,  1380. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jim 
Wright   to   act    as   Speaker   pro    tempore   on 
Tuesday.  May  20.  1980. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Reverend  Harry  C.  Barrett,  asso- 
ciate director,  department  of  health  and 
hospitals.  Archdiocese  of  New  York, 
offered  the  following  prayer : 

Let  us  pray: 

We  ask  Your  blessings  Lord,  on  all  who 
guide  us  in  this  Congress  by  their  au- 
thority and  power.  We  thank  You  for 
their  vitality  and  spirit  which  has  helped 
this  country  to  flourish.  May  they  always 
perform  their  duties  with  perseverance, 
knowledge,  insight,  and  courage. 

May  we  further  develop  and  enrich  our 
resources  by  practicing  those  virtues 
which  have  made  us  strong  and  inspire 
those  who  deliberate  and  legislate  to  ful- 
fill the  mandate  entrusted  to  them. 

May  we  continue  as  a  nation  to  have 
an  open  heart  to  all  in  need  to  take  them 
into  the  safety  of  our  land  and  in  doing 
so,  set  an  example  for  all  nations  to  fol- 
low. 

We  pray  especially  for  the  liberty  and 
freedom  of  all  people  and  at  this  moment 
in  history  we  pray  in  a  special  way  for 
the  people  of  Cuba. 

Grant  that  when  we  come  to  the  end 
of  our  earthly  life.  God  will  turn  to  us 
and  say  "Well  done,  my  good  and  faith- 
ful servant."  Amen.  i 


THE  JOLTINAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
has  examined  the  Journal  of  the  last 
day's  proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  a  bill  and 


a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  May  16.  1980: 

H.J.  Res.  545.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  appropriation  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1980.  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
On  May  19.  1980: 

H.R.  126.  An  act  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  accept  privately  donated  funds 
and  to  expend  such  funds  on  property  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  May  15.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  to  receive 
the  former  Members  of  Congress. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  5  min- 
utes a.m.  > ,  the  House  stood  in  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


RECEPTION  OF  FORMER  MEMBERS 
OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  presided. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  behalf 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  many  Members  in  the 
Chamber.  I  consider  it  a  high  honor  and 
a  distinct  personal  privilege  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  welcoming  so  many  of 
our  former  Members  and  colleagues  as 
may  be  present  here  for  this  occasion.  We 
all  pause  to  welcome  them  and  renew 
the  bonds  of  friendship  that  join  us. 
This  is  a  bipartisan  affair.  In  that  spirit, 
the  Chair  is  going  to  recognize  the  floor 
leaders  of  both   parties. 

The  Chair  directs  the  Clerk  to  call  the 
roll  of  former  Members  of  Congress. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  of  former 
Members  of  Congress,  and  the  following 
Members  answered  to  their  names : 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander,  North  Carolina. 

Leslie  C.  Arends,  Illinois. 

O.  K.  Armstrong.  Missouri. 

Robert  T.  Ashmore.  South  Carolina. 

William  H.  Ayres.  Ohio. 

Robert  R.  Barry,  New  York. 

Laurie  C.  Battle,  Alabama. 

Andrew  J.  Biemiller.  Wisconsin. 

John  A.  Blatnik.  Minnesota. 

Daniel  B.  Brewster.  Maryland. 

Charles  B.  Brownson.  Indiana. 

J.  Herbert  Burke,  Florida. 

Maurice  G.  Burnside,  West  Virginia. 

Charles  E.  Chamberlain,  Michigan. 

Albert  M.  Cole,  Kansas. 

W.  Sterling  Cole,  New  York. 

Jorge  L.  Cordova,  Puerto  Rico. 

Willard  S.  Curtin.  Pennsylvania. 

Isidore  Dollinger.  New  York. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn,  South 
Carolina. 

Paul  A.  Fino.  New  York. 

Charles  K.  Fletcher.  California. 

Newell  A.  George.  Kansas. 

Robert  A.  Grant.  Indiana. 

Porter  Hardy.  Jr.,  'Virginia. 


Harry  G.  Haskell,  Delaware. 
Brooks  Hays,  Arkansas. 
Don  Hayworth,  Michigan. 
Patrick  J.  Hillings,  California, 
Chet  Holifleld.  California. 
Craig  Hosmer.  California. 
Roman  L.  Hruska,  Nebraska. 
August  E.  Johansen,  Michigan. 
Jed  Johnson,  Jr.,  Oklahoma. 
Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 
James  Kee,  West  Virginia. 
Hastings  Keith,   Massachusetts. 
Edna  Flarmery  Kelly,  New  York. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay,  North  Carolina. 
Melvin  R.  Laird,  Wisconsin. 
John  Davis  Lodge.  Connecticut. 
Donald  F.  McGinley,  Nebraska. 
William  S.  Mailliard,  California. 
James  R.  Mann,  South  Carolina. 
George  Meader.  Michigan. 
D.  Bailey  Merrill.  Indiana. 
John  S.  Monagan,  Connecticut. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan,  Pennsylvania. 
Abraham  J.  Multer,  New  York. 
F.  Jay  Nimtz,  Indiana. 
Alexander  Pirnie,  New  York. 
James  M.  Quigley,  Pennsylvania. 
Howard  W.  Robison,  New  York. 
John  M.  Robsion.  Jr..  Kentucky. 
Byron  G.  Rogers.  Colorado. 
Walter  Rogers,  Texas. 
Robert  Tripp  Ross,  New  York. 
J.  Edward  Roush,  Indiana. 
Harold  M.  Ryan.  Michigan. 
Fred  Schwengel.  Iowa. 
William  L.  Scott.  Pennsylvania. 
John  E.  Sheridan,  Pennsylvania. 
Carlton  R.  Sickles.  Maryland. 
Alfred  D.  Sieminski.  New  Jersey. 
Frank  E.  Smith.  Mississippi. 
Henry  P.  Smith  III.  New  York. 
William  L.  Springer.  Illinois. 
Neil  Staebler.  Michigan. 
Roy  A.  Taylor,  North  Carolina. 
James  E.  "Van  Zandt,  Pennsylvania. 
Ralph  W.  Yarborough.  Texas. 
Charles  Whalen,  Ohio. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  72  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  responded  to  their 
names. 

The  Chair  recognizes  at  this  time  the 
majority  whip  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Honorable  John  Brade- 
MAS  of  Indiana. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  distingiiished  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  O'Neill: 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  Mr. 
Wright  of  Texas,  who  now  occupies  the 
chair:  as  well  as  other  Members  of  the 
majority  leadership  of  the  House,  indeed, 
on  behalf  of  all  Members  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle,  I  want  very  warmly  to 
extend  a  welcome  to  all  our  former  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  Senate. 

If  I  may  say  a  special  word,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


~]  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during    the  House  Proceedings,  e.g..  □   1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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I  was  just  ruminating  on  the  fact,  that 
it  is  possible  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  through  appointment.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  even  to  become  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  other  than  by 
the  process  of  election.  But,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  among  other  matters  distinguishes 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  that 
membership  in  it  can  come  only  through 
election  by  the  people.  And  that  is  a  fact. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  which  all  of  us  who 
either  serve  at  present  in  this  body  or 
have  before  had  the  honor  and  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  House  gives  us  great 
pride. 

Some  of  us  are  Democrats ;  some  of  us 
are  Republicans,  but  we  have  worked 
together  both  within  our  parties  and 
across  party  lines  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senate  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  country. 

And  so  all  of  us — men,  women,  Demo- 
crats, Republicans — meeting  here  today, 
and  those  former  Members  who  could 
not  be  with  us  today,  are  bound  together 
in  a  common  fraternity,  and  these  days 
one  perhaps  ought  to  add  sorority;  for 
we  have  had.  as  Speaker  Raybum  used 
to  say.  the  high  honor  and  great  privilege 
of  serving  in  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  or  Senate. 

We  are  delighted  to  welcome  you  back. 
We  look  forward  to  being  with  you  and 
chatting  with  you.  You  are  welcome  be- 
cause you  are  home. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  just  want- 
ed to  join  very  strongly  with  my  major- 
ity whip,  because  having  been  a  former 
Member  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  and 
now  being  back  in  the  Congress  even 
though  in  a  shghtly  different  role  be- 
cause, for  some  of  you  who  may  not 
know,  I  enjoyed  being  a  Republican  for 
six  years,  and  I  have  now  returned  as  a 
Democrat  from  the  same  district.  It  is  a 
very  wonderful  experience. 

I  just  wanted  to  say,  for  any  of  you 
who  are  ready  to  come  back.  why.  you 
ought  to  try  it  again.  It  has  been  very 
worthwhile,  and  I  do  want  to  join  in  wel- 
coming you  and  saying  what  a  great 
privilege  it  is  for  all  of  us  to  have  you 
back  here  again. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  shall  not  be  thought  partisan  by 
my  beloved  friend,  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader,  if  I  remark  after  what  Mr. 
Peyser  has  just  said  that  it  is  never  too 
late  to  be  saved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  for  remarks  and  what- 
ever rejoinder  he  may  deem  appropriate 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Honorable  John  Rhodes  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues past  and  present,  and  perhaps 
future.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to 
nave  the  opportunity  of  joining  with  my 
good  friend,  the  majority  whip,  in  wel- 
coming all  of  you.  of  whatever  political 


persuasion,  back  to  these  Halls  in  which 
you  all  served  so  honorably  and  so  well. 

As  I  look  around — I  guess  I  say  this 
every  year,  but  it  is  just  as  true  as  it 
ever  was  before — I  get  the  feeling  that 
there  is  something  unhealthy  about 
serving  in  the  House,  because  all  of  you 
look  so  much  younger  and  better  than 
you  did  when  you  were  here.  You  have 
apparently  found  the  Fountain  of  Youth 
or  some  salutory  manner  of  living  your 
lives  which  has  caused  you  to  actually 
look  extremely  well. 

During  the  25th  reunion  of  my  Har- 
vard Law  School  class,  about  3  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  somebody  looked  around 
and  said,  "My  goodness,  don't  we  all  look 
good?" 
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And  one  of  the  others  said,  "Yes,  of 
course  we  do.  The  ones  who  didn't  look 
good  didn't  come." 

I  do  not  really  believe  that  that  is  the 
situation  here. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  that  things  are 
characterized  by  their  sameness  as  well 
as  their  difference.  I  think  that  the  body 
which  is  the  96th  Congress  is  a  body 
which  you  would  recognize  in  most  ways. 
The  rules  are  somewhat  different.  The 
personnel,  of  course,  is  very  different. 

I  have  a  startling  statistic  for  all  of 
you.  and  that  is  that  in  me  you  are  look- 
ing at  one- third  of  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  ever  served  in  a 
Republican  Congress.  That  is  a  matter 
which  we  hope  to  take  care  of  in  this  next 
election. 

But  nevertheless  the  facts  are  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  similarity,  in  this  Con- 
gress to  others  of  the  past.  The  capability 
of  disagreeing  without  being  disagree- 
able is  still  a  quality  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  Members  of  this  body.  In 
my  almost  28  years  here  I  have  thought 
that  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  of 
serving  in  the  House  is  the  fact  that  we 
do  have,  this  feeling  of  togetherness  and 
the  feeling  that  we  are  all  trying  to  do 
some  things  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
helping  our  country  to  weather  some  of 
the  storms  and  some  of  the  crises  that 
have  come  before  us. 

So  it  Is  an  important  day  when  the 
former  Members  come  back  here  to  remi- 
nisce and  to  given  those  of  us  who  are 
still  here  the  benefit  of  your  wisdom. 

This  is  a  government  of  laws,  but  in 
many  ways  it  is  also  very  definitely  a 
government  of  people.  Each  one  of  you. 
as  well  as  our  former  colleagues  who  are 
not  here  t(xlay,  have  left  your  mark  upon 
this  institution.  It  is  a  great  institution, 
one  of  which  we  are  all  proud  and  will 
continue  to  work  for  to  continue  it  as  the 
finest  legislative,  deliberative  body  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, the  Honorable  Carlton  R.  Sickles, 
for  such  remarks  and  yielding  as  he  may 
care  to  undertake. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  tenth  anni- 


versarj'  of  the  Former  Members  of  Con- 
gress organization,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  you  that  we  are  flourishing. 
We  now  have  560  members  who  served  in 
the  House  or  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
We  now  have  more  memt)ers  than  you  do. 

We  thank  the  House  and  you  for  this 
opportunity  to  report  briefly  on  our  past 
year's  educational,  social  and  research 
activities.  I  hope  you  believe  that  the  re- 
port IS  brief.  We  have  condensed  the  re- 
port on  the  many  things  we  did.  but  there 
are  some  things  we  think  important 
enough  to  share  with  you. 

First.  I  want  to  report  to  you  that  we 
have  a  very  active  board  of  directors  of 
FMC.  Let  me  tell  you  who  they  are: 

Gerald  R.  Ford:  Clare  Boothe  Luce: 
WilUam  S.  Mailliard;  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr.; 
John  S.  Monagan;  Hugh  Scott.  William 
B.  Spong,  Jr.;  Charles  B.  Brownson;  Wil- 
liam L.  Himgate;  Frank  E.  Moss;  Carlton 
R.  Sickles;  Robert  Taft.  Jr.;  John  H. 
Ware  IH:  Gordon  Allott;  Andrew  Bie- 
miller: Daniel  Brewster;  Charles  E. 
Chamberlain:  Charles  K.  Fletcher; 
James  M.  Quigley;  Brooks  Hays;  and 
Walter  H.  Judd. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  report,  let 
me  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  outstanding  service  rendered  bv  our 
staff  consisting  of  our  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Jed  Johnson,  who  is  himself  a  former 
member  of  Congress:  our  Counselor, 
Henry  P.  Smith.  III.  also  a  former  mem- 
ber of  Congress;  and  our  staff  Secretary, 
Dorothy  E.  Bageant,  who  works  tire- 
lessly to  make  all  our  goals  and  ideas 
happen. 

I  have  been  blessed  personally  by  ded- 
icated officers,  namely.  William  Mailiard. 
as  Vice  President.  John  Monagan.  Secre- 
tary: and  Charles  Chamberlain.  Treas- 
urer, who.  together  with  our  immediate 
past  President.  Charles  Brownson.  make 
up  a  very  hard  working  executive  com- 
mittee. And.  of  course,  our  founding 
members.  Walter  Judd  and  Brooks  Hays, 
still  part:cipate  actively.  We  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  their  continued  counsel. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a 
very  active  Campus  Fellows  Program.  It 
provides  the  opportunity  for  college  stu- 
dents and  faculty  to  meet  with  persons 
who  have  served  in  the  United  States 
Congress  who  visit  these  college  cam- 
puses as  visiting  fellows  for  up  to  a  week 
at  a  time.  To  date  we  have  completed 
visits  to  58  college  campuses  in  28  States 
and  have  an  additional  17  visits  in  an 
additional  5  States  scheduled  for  the 
fall  semester,  which  means  that  by  the 
end  of  this  calendar  year  we  will  have 
completed  visits  to  75  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  33  States.  There  are  an  ad- 
ditional 28  visits  in  the  planning  stage 
for  next  year.  Thus  far  29  of  the  mem- 
bers have  been  selected  by  colleges  and 
universities  to  visit  these  campuses.  We 
have  a  campus  fellows  register  of  nearly 
200  members  who  have  volunteered  to 
participate  in  this  program. 

I  stress.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  insti- 
tution itself  selects  the  member  it  wants. 
However,  to  insure  maximum  objectivity, 
we  do  not  allow  a  college  to  pick  an  alum- 
ni who  served  in  the  Congress  from  that 
particular  State. 
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Our  program,  of  course,  is  totally  bi- 
partisan. The  fellows  seek  to  interpret 


Whitman  College,  Washington. 
WUllam  &  Mary  College,  Virginia. 


was  a  return  home  to  Shanghai  after  35 
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Our  program,  of  course,  is  totally  bi- 
partisan. The  fellows  seek  to  interpret 
the  Congress  as  an  institution  to  the  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  townspeople.  The  vir- 
tually unanimous  praise  we  have  re- 
ceived back  from  college  campuses 
convinces  us  that  there  is  no  question 
but  the  fellows'  visits  are  helping  fill 
a  void  of  misunderstanding  and,  in  many 
cases,  ignorance  of  the  Congress  and  how 
the  legislative  process  functions. 

We  estimate  that  we  have  thus  far 
reached  approximately  3(T,000  students 
through  this  program.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  many  of  the  students  have  become 
interested  in  politics  as  a  result  of  these 
visits  and  will  become  active  participants 
in  both  political  parties  in  the  future. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  names 
of  the  campuses  where  we  have  com- 
pleted visits,  the  list  of  colleges  of  pend- 
ing visits,  and  the  list  of  those  members 
who  have  participated  in  the  program 

The  lists  sire  as  follows: 

CONGRESSIONAI.   ALtJMNI    CaMPTjS    FELLOWS 

Programs  Completed 
Alaska  Pacific  University.  Alaska 
Arizona  State  tJnlverslty,  Arizona 
Assumption  College.  Msussachusetts. 
Baylca-  University.  Texas. 
Bradley  University.  Illinois. 
Carleton  College.  Minnesota. 
Coast  Guard  Academy.  Connecticut. 
Colgate  University.  New  York. 
College  of  the  Sequoias.  California. 
Conoordla  College.  Michigan. 
Connecticut  College.  Connecticut. 
Converse  College,  South  Carolina. 
Dartmouth  College.  New  Hampshire. 
Davis  &  Elklns  College.  West  Virginia. 
Denlaon  University.  Ohio. 
Ekerd  College.  Florida. 
Elmlra  College.  New  York, 
Friends  University.  Kansas. 
Furman  University,  South  Carolina. 
Orlnnell  College.  Iowa. 
Oustavus  Aldophus  College.  Minnesota. 
Hamilton  College.  New  York. 
Hiram  College.  Ohio. 
Hope  College.  Michigan 
Indiana  State  University.  Indiana. 
Jackson  State  University.  Mississippi. 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland. 
Kansas-Newman  College.  Kansas 
King's  College.  Pennsylvania. 
Klrkland  College.  New  York. 
Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois. 
Mary  Hardin-Baylor.  Texas. 
Mesa  Community  College,  Arizona 
MUlsaps  Colleee.  Mississippi 
Murray  State  University.  Kentucky. 
Navy  Academy.  Maryland. 
Otterbeln  College.  Ohio. 
Randolph-Macon  College,  Virginia 
j^^-I^ulman     Institute    of    Technology. 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 
St.  Mai7-of-the-Wood3  College,  Indiana 
at.  Michael's  College.  Vermont 
St.  Olaf  College,  Minnesota. 
Sangamon  State  University.  Illinois 
Southeast  Community  College,  Kentucky. 
Southwestern  College,  Kansas 
Talladega  College,  Alabama. 
Tougaloo     Southern      Christian      College 
Mississippi.  * 

Transylvania  University.  Kentucky 

University  of  Alaska.  Alaska. 

University   of  California— Berkeley,    Call- 

Urbana  College.  Ohio. 
Vanderbllt  University.  Tennessee 
Virginia  Military  Institute,  Virginia 
Wake  Forest  University.  North  Carolina 
Washington  &  Lee  University,  Virginia 


Whitman  College,  Washington. 
WUllam  &  Mary  College,  Virginia. 

Congressional  Alumni  Campus  Fellows 

Programs  Pending 
Alfred  University,  New  York. 
Brandels  University.  Massachusetts. 
Carroll  College.  Montana. 
Chatham  College,  Pennsylvania. 
DePauw  University,  Indiana. 
Montclalr  State  College,  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey  Institute  of  Technology,  New 
Jersey. 

Northern  Illinois  University,  Illinois. 
Otterbeln   College.   Ohio. 
University  of  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico. 
University  of  Arkansas.  Arkansas. 
University  of  New  Mexico.  New  Mexico. 
University  of  North  I>akota.  North  Dakota. 
Xavler  University,  Ohio. 

Congressional  Alumni  Campus  Fellows 

Gordon  L.  Allott,  Colorado. 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr..  Maryland  . 

Andrew  J.  Blemlller.  Wisconsin. 

Howard  H.  Callaway.  Georgia. 

Joseph  S.  Clark.  Pennsylvania. 

PhUlp  Hayes,  Indiana. 

Brocks  Hays,  Arkansas. 

William  L.  Hungate,  Missouri. 

Jed  Johnson.  Jr ,  Oklahoma. 

Walter  H.  Judd,  Minnesota. 

David  S.  King,  Utah. 

.Allard  K.  Lowensteln,  New  York. 

Donald  E.  Lukens,  Ohio. 

Gale  W  McGee.  Wyoming. 

William  S    Mainiard.  California. 

John  D.  Marsh.  Jr..  Virginia. 

Walter  H.  Moeller.  Ohio. 

John  S.  Monagan.  Connecticut. 

Frank  E.  Moss.  Utah. 

Roman  Puclnskl.  Illinois. 

James  M.  Qulgley.  Pennsylvania. 

James  Roosevelt.  California. 

Hugh  Scott.  Pennsylvania. 

Henry  P.  Smith,  III.  New  York 

Nell   Staebler.   Michigan. 

Newton  I.  Steers.  Jr  .  Maryland. 

Charles  W.  Whalen,  Jr.,  Ohio. 

Ralph  W.  Yarborough,  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  pleased  to  re- 
port that  we  had  a  most  successful  9th 
annual  meeting  in  Ottawa,  Canada,  last 
September.  This  was  our  annual  fall 
meeting.  More  than  100  of  our  members 
and  spouses  participated,  and  we  toured 
the  Canadian  Parhament,  had  a  briefing 
on  Canadian-U.S.  relations  by  the  Cana- 
dian Foreign  Ministry,  and  met  with 
members  of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Subsequent  to  one  meeting  in  Ottawa 
through  a  grant  from  the  Johnson  Foun- 
dation of  Racine.  Wis.,  we  held  a 
seminar  at  "Wingspread"  on  Canadian- 
U.S.  relations  with  six  present  and 
former  members  of  the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment, one  of  whom  is  now  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Canada.  This  was  our  third 
successful  seminar  at  "Wingspread."  The 
preceding  two  were  on  "the  U.S.  and  the 
United  Nations"  and  "Japan  and  the 
U.S."  As  a  result  of  our  successful  visit 
to  Canada  last  fall,  we  are  planning  our 
10th  annual  fall  meeting  this  year  to 
be  held  at  Mexico  City,  to  which  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  are  Invited. 

This  year  we  have  also  begun  study 
tours  for  our  members.  We  have  had  two 
trips  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  in 
which  30  of  our  members  and  spouses 
have  participated  at  their  own  expense. 
My  wife  and  I  have  just  returned  from 
the  second  of  these  trips  to  China. 

If  I  may  make  a  personal  comment, 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  my  wife,  Simmy,  this 


was  a  return  home  to  Shanghai  after  35 
years  away. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  Tian 
You  and  the  staff  of  the  Embassy  of 
China  for  helping  arrange  these  tours, 
and  to  Yang  Yan  Yi  and  the  staff  of  the 
China  Travel  Service  for  making  the  trip 
so  successful. 

Also,  20  of  our  members  and  spouses 
will  he  leaving  next  week  for  a  study  tour 
of  the  European  economic  community 
which  will  begin  in  London  on  May  28 
and  end  in  Berlin  with  a  seminar  at  the 
Aspen  Institute  on  Jime  14. 

These  trips  are  valuable  not  only  for 
our  members  but  to  help  build  bridges 
between  the  people  of  our  country  and 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

nii3o 

There  is,  Incidentally,  now  an  organi- 
zation in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many called  the  Society  of  Former  Mem- 
bers of  the  Bundestag,  which  numbers 
more  than  300  members,  and  their  pres- 
ident, Mr.  Gerstenmaier,  is  the  former 
president  of  the  Bundestag.  Their  orga- 
nization is  modeled  on  ours.  We  expect 
to  begin  cooperative  educational  pro- 
grams with  them  in  the  coming  year.  We 
expect  to  hold  a  fourth  wingspread  semi- 
nar on  German-United  States  relations 
next  year. 

You  may  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  good 
do  these  seminars  do. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration.  Be- 
yond the  obvious  better  understanding 
of  one  another's  points  of  view,  after  the 
seminar  with  former  members  of  the 
Japanese  Diet,  we  realized  that  there  are 
a  number  of  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  Japanese  Diet  and  the  U.S. 
Congress,  and  often  these  differences  can 
result  in  severe  misunderstandings  be- 
tween members  of  the  two  legislative 
bodies.  We  sought  to  find  out  if  a  com- 
parative study  has  even  been  undertaken 
comparing  the  U.S.  Congress  and  the 
Japanese  Diet.  We  found  that  there  is  no 
such  study.  We  are  undertaking  it. 

Under  a  research  grant  from  the 
Japan-United  States  Friendship  Com- 
mission, we  will  hold  a  seminar  this  De- 
cember at  the  East-West  Center  at 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  bringing  together 
former  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  critique  papers 
written  by  scholars  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific  describing  our  similarities  and 
differences  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Diet  in  such  areas  as  the  initiation  of 
legislation,  the  oversight  jurisdiction,  the 
budget  process,  staffing  and  the  legisla- 
tive role  in  making  foreign  policy.  These 
papers  will  be  published  in  Japanese  and 
English  in  a  handbook,  which  will  be 
made  available  to  Members  of  Congress 
and  the  Diet,  as  well  as  other  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  two  countries. 

We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  the 
author  of  the  handbook  and  director  of 
the  project,  the  long-time  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  Francis  Valeo,  who  is  an  ex- 
pert on  both  the  Congress  and  the  Diet. 

This  brings  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
a  presentation  which  I  am  very  proud 
to  make.  During  the  last  3  years,  we 
have  been  conducting  the  first  major 
oral  history  of  the  Congress.  Each  of  the 
presidential  libraries  have  oral  histories 
of  the  presidencies.  We  hope  this  will  be 
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a  continuing  oral  history  of  the  Legisla- 
tive branch,  the  Congress.  More  than 
100  oral  history  interviews  have  been 
completed.  We  are  presenting  today  to 
the  Librarian  of  the  Congress  the  f^-st 
of  those  that  have  been  completed.  There 
are  some  50  of  these  displayed  on  the 
desk  to  my  right  rear.  This  project  has 
been  funded  by  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities, 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the  Pi- 
nance  Factors  Foundation  of  Hawaii.  The 
project  is  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Peabody,  political  science  pro- 
fessor at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Dr. 
Peabody  is  also  a  former  congressional 
staff  assistant.  I  am  sorry  that  Senator 
Fong  caimot  be  here  to  represent  the 
Finance  Factors  Foundation,  Dr.  Daniel 
Boorstin,  Librarian  of  the  Congress,  is 
here  in  the  chamber,  and  I  ask  him  to 
come  forward  and  receive  the  presenta- 
tion. I  yield  to  Dr.  Boorstin  such  time  as 
he  may  use  in  order  to  make  his  own 
remarks. 

Mr.  BOORSTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  former 
Members  and  Members,  on  behalf  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  I  accept  with  grati- 
tude these  records  of  the  activities  of 
former  Members  of  Congress, 

We  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  your 
library,  welcome  this  additional  resource 
to  help  us  interpret  and  to  celebrate  this 
great  and  most  representative  institu- 
tion. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  will  place  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
former  Members  who  have  been  inter- 
viewed to  date: 

Oral  History  Interviews  bt  Formes 
Members  or  Congress 

Bella  S.  Abzug. 

Sherman  Adams 

Hugh  Q.  Alexander. 

Gordon  L.  Allott. 

Leslie  C.  Arends. 

Wayne  N.  Asplnall. 

William  H.  Ayres. 

Joseph  H.  Ball. 

Lfturle  C  Battle. 

Frank  J.  Becker. 

Cathenne  Ma}  Bedell. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett. 

John  A.  Blatnlk. 

Iris  F.  BUtch. 

Reva  Beck  Bosone. 

John  W.  Brlcker. 

WUllam  E.  Brock  m. 

Charles  B.  Brownaon. 

John  W.  Byrnes. 

William  1 .  Cahlll. 

Emanuel  Celler. 

J.  Edgar  Chenoweth. 

Marguerite  Stltt  Church. 

Joseph  S.  Clark. 

William  Sterling  Cole. 

WUllam  M.  Colmer. 

N.  Nelman  Craley,  Jr. 

Thomas  B.  Curtis, 

Robert  V.  Denny. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  Dom. 

Emily  Taf  t  Douglas. 

Paul  Fannin. 

Elizabeth  P.  Farrlngton. 

Homer  Ferguson. 

Charles  K.  Fletcher. 

Hiram  L.  Fong. 

J  Allen  Frear,  Jr. 

Peter  H.  Frellnghuysen,  Jr 

James  William  Fulbrlght 

Thomas  P.  Gill. 

Charles  E.  Goodell. 

Prank  Oraham. 


Edith  Green. 
Martha  W.  Grlfflths. 
Charles  S.  Gubeer. 
Gilbert  Oude. 
Durwood  G.  Hall. 
Leonard  W.  Hall. 
Julia  Butler  Hansen. 
Ralph  R.  Harding. 
Porter  Hardy,  Jr. 
Vance  Hartke. 
Brooks  Hays. 
Patrick  J.  HlUlngs. 
Craig  Hosmer. 
WUllam  L.  Hungate. 
W.  Pat.  Jennings. 
Charles  Rapier  Jonas. 
Robert  E.  Jones. 
Walter  H.  Judd. 
James  Kee. 
Hastings  Keith. 
Edna  Flannery  Kelly. 
Horace  R.  Kornegay. 
Melvin  R.  Laird. 
Phillip  M.  Landrum. 
John  E>avls  Lodge. 
Rodney  M.  Love. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce. 
John  W.  McCormack. 
Gale  W.  McGee. 
Ray  J.  Madden. 
WUllam  S.  MaUllard. 
Carter  Manasco. 
George  Meader. 
WUbiu-  D.  MUls. 
Patsy  T.  Mink. 
Walter  H.  Moeller, 
John  S.  Monagan. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan. 
Frank  E.  Moss. 
Abraham  Multer. 
Maureen  B.  Neuberger. 
George  E.  Outland. 
Lafayette  L.  Patterson. 
James  Roosevelt. 
Donald  H.  Rumsfeld. 
Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Henry  C.  Schadeberg. 
Fred  D.  Schwengel. 
Ralph  J.  Scott. 
George  A.  Smathers. 
Henry  P.  Smith  III. 
Katharine  St.  George. 
WUllam  L.  Springer. 
Leonor  K.  Sullivan. 
Robert  A.  Taft. 
John  H.  Terry. 
Clark  W.  Thompson. 
Stewart  L.  Udall. 
James  E.  Van  Zandt. 
Horace  Jeremiah  Voorhls. 
Albert  L.  Vreeland. 
Stuyvesant  Walnwrlght  IL 
Lindsay  Warren. 
Otha  Wearln. 
Basil  L.  Whltener. 
WUllam  B.  Wldnall. 
John  J.  Williams. 
Chase  Going  Woodhouse. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
turning  to  the  presentation  of  our  an- 
nual award,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  inform 
the  House  of  the  names  of  our  deceased 
alumni  of  the  Congress  since  our  meet- 
ing last  year.  Before  reading  the  list,  let 
me  say  that  we  were  especially  grieved 
and,  indeed,  shocked  at  the  tragic  and 
violent  death  of  our  colleague,  Allard 
K.  Lowensteln,  of  New  York.  Just  an 
hour  before  being  shot  to  death,  he  had 
final  arrangements  to  participate  once 
again  in  our  campus  fellows  progrsmi  at 
Carroll  College  in  Montana,  where  he 
planned  to  take  his  three  small  chUdren 
to  show  them  the  Western  part  of  our 
country.  In  addition  to  Allard,  the  other 
deceased  Members  are: 

Dewey  F.  Bartlett,  Oklahoma. 


WUllam  Q.  Bray,  Indiana. 
John  B.  Breckenrldge,  Kentucky. 
Clarence  N.  Brunsdale,  North  Dakota. 
John  Marshall  Butler.  Maryland. 
Harry  P.  Cain,  Waatilngtoa. 
Homer  E.  Capehart,  Indiana. 
Terry  M.  Carpenter,  Nebraska. 
Albert  W.  CretcUa,  Connecticut, 
Ken  W.  Dyal,  Caltfomia. 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  Arkansas. 
BUUe  8.  Famum.  Michigan. 
Phil  Ferguson.  Oklahoma. 
James  B  Prazler.  Jr.,  Tennessee. 
E  C  Gathlngs,  Arkansas. 
Leonard  W.  Hall,  New  York. 
F.  Edward  Hubert,  Louisiana. 
Evan  Howell,  Illinois. 
Sherman  P.  Lloyd,  Utah. 
Allard  K.  Lowensteln.  New  York. 
WUllam  M.  McCuUoch.  Ohio. 
WUllam  D.  McParlane.  Texa*. 
John  L.  McMUlan,  South  Carolina. 
Donald  H.  Magnuson.  Washington- 
Edward  A.  Mitchell,  Indiana. 
Joseph  M.  Montoya.  New  Mexico. 
Tom  Moorebead.  Ohio. 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton,  Maryland. 
Frederick  Muhlenberg.  Pennsylvania. 
Charles  O.  Potter,  Michigan. 
Leo  F.  Rayflel,  New  York. 
Chapman  Revercomb,  West  Virginia. 
James  P.  Richards.  South  Carolina. 
R  Walter  Rlehlman,  New  York. 
Leverett  Saltonstall.  Maasachxuetts. 
Alfred  E.  Santangelo,  New  York. 
J.  Irving  Whalley.  Pennsylvania. 
Herbert  Zelenko,  New  York. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  call  for  a 
moment  of  silence  In  respect  to  these  de- 
parted Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  May  we 
all  observe  a  moment  of  silence  together 
as  we  commemorate  in  solemn  memory 
these  former  colleagues. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
turn  to  the  presentation  of  our  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

Each  year  we  present  a  Distinguished 
Service  Award.  This  Is  a  nonpartisan 
award  presented  In  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  Congress  and 
the  country.  Last  year's  recipient  was 
George  Mahon  of  Texas.  The  previous 
recipients  were  the  late  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller, former  Senator  Sam  J.  ESTin,  Jr.. 
former  President  Gerald  F.  Ford,  former 
Speaker  John  McCormack,  and  the  late 
House  Parliamentarian,  Lou  Deschler. 

This  year's  award  recipient  Is  former 
Congresswoman  Clare  Boothe  Luce,  who 
served  In  the  Congress  from  the  State  of 
Connecticut  from  1943  to  1947  and  was 
subsequently  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Italy. 

Mrs.  Luce  had  planned  to  be  here  with 
us  today,  but  late  last  week  her  doctor 
ordered  her  not  to  fly  from  Hawaii  be- 
cause of  a  severe  retina  problem  In  her 
eyes.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Mrs.  Luce's  behalf. 
I  therefore  want  to  call  upon  Mr.  Henry 
Luce  m  to  receive  the  award  and  make 
such  response  as  he  feels  appropriate. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  LUCE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Sickles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  present  and  former 
Members  of  Congress :  I  know  Clare  will 
be  enormously  pleased  and  thrilled  by 
this  award  that  you  have  presented  her 
today.  I  also  am  very  grateful  to  you  for 
it. 

For  myself,  to  be  speaking  in  this 
Chamber  is  a  sudden  and  marvelous 
privilege.  In  the  days  when  I  sat  in  the 
press  galleries  and  lurked  in  the  ante- 
rooms buttonholing  hurried  Members,  I 
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certainly  never  expected  to  be  talking 
into  this  microphone.  It  is  perhaps  the 
latest  evidence  of  the  incursions  of  the 
fourth  estate.  So  I  appreciate  the  honor 
of  being  asked  to  represent  my  dear  step- 
mother here  today,  and  I  bring  you  this 
message  from  her. 

n  1140 

She  says: 

Mr.  Speaker,  distinguished  present  and 
former  Members.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  In  giving 
me  your  Distinguished  Service  Award. 

I  want  especially  to  thank  former  Presi- 
dent Oerald  Ford.  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  and 
my  dear  and  noble  friend.  Walter  Judd.  My 
gratitude  to  them  and  to  all  my  old  col- 
leagues and  friends  Is  only  exceeded  by  my 
disappointment  that  I  am  not  able  to  be  with 
you  today.  I  had  wanted  so  much  to  stand  one 
last  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  to 
bid  an  affectionate  farewell  to  you  all,  and 
to  the  historic  chamber,  which  Is  the  tem- 
pestuous temple  of  our  democracy. 

I  also  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  send 
this  message  in  absentia  from  my  home  In 
far-off  Hawaii. 

Aa  you  so  well  know,  a  certain  Infsmious 
and  tragic  event  took  place  out  here  on  De- 
cember 7.  1941,  which  changed  the  entire 
history  of  the  world  and  affected  millions  of 
lives — mine  Included 

For  Pearl  Harbor  set  In  train  a  series  of 
political  events  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Connecticut  which  resulted  In  my 
election  to  the  78th  and  79th  Congresses.  I 
win  always  be  proud  that  I  served  on  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  in  the 
greatest  war-time  Congresses  In  all  Ameri- 
can history. 

Prom  the  day  the  USA.  declared  war  on 
the  Axis  powers,  there  was  one  overarching 
priority  for  all  of  us  members:  to  support 
and  secure  the  trltimph  of  American  and 
Allied  arms. 

No  one  In  those  Congresses  needed  to  be 
reminded  by  the  generals  that  there  is  no 
substitute  for  victory. 

No  congressman  needed  to  be  told  on  De- 
cember 8th.  1941.  to  sit  down  on  his  knees 
and  thank  God  that  the  bitterly  controversial 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1940  had  passed  by 
one  vote,  and  that  we  had  at  least  the  frame- 
work for  an  army. 

No  congressman  needed  to  be  told,  after 
the  successful  sneak  attack  on  Pearl,  that 
surprise  is  vital,  if  not  the  single  most  im- 
portant condition  for  success  In  war— that 
secrecy,  deception,  and  disinformation  are 
essential  to  the  achievement  of  surprises  like 
Pearl  Haxbor — and  that  the  best  defense 
against  a  surprise  attack  by  a  powerful  en- 
emy is  a  well-coordinated  intelllger.ce  ma- 
chine. 

No  congressman  needed  to  be  told  that 
the  shocking  state  of  American  unprepared- 
ne«8  had  encouraged  the  Axis'  attack,  and 
that  If  the  US.  had  been  prepared,  World 
War  II  might  have  been  entirely  averted. 

It  wa«  believed  by  the  78th  and  79th.  and 
most  of  the  Congresses  In  the  'SOs  and  early 
'60b,  that  the  U.S.  had  learned,  for  once  and 
for  all,  that  a  sound  foreign  policy  and  an 
adequate  defense  is  the  shield  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  one  welfare  program  that  Is 
truly  essential  for  the  nation. 

Today,  Senator  Henry  Jackson,  a  Demo- 
crat, tells  us  that  our  foreign  pollcv  of  detent 
vls-a-vis  the  Soviet  Unfon  "lies  In  shreads" 
and  that  our  security  Is,  once  again.  In  grave 
danger.  And  he  calls  for  a  revival  of  the  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  which,  from  1941  to 
1961.  carried  the  United  States  to  the  pin- 
nacle of  strength  and  greatness. 

"The  survival  of  the  nation  in  an  increas- 
ingly hostile  world  is  not  a  partisan  issue," 
Senator  Jackson  says,  "and  no  one  political 
party  has  a  monopoly  on  good   sense   and 


thoughtful  counsel."  To  Democrat  Jackson's 
Churchlllean  call  for  a  non-partisan  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  the  up-grading  of  our  de- 
fenses, and  the  strength  and  will  to  restore 
our  role  of  world  leadership,  a  large  amen. 

The  choice  which  perennially  confronts  a 
diverse  and  far-flung  democracy  is  whether 
it  intends  to  be  a  nation  with  freedoms  or 
a  set  of  peoples  with  license. 

We  were  warned  of  this  by  a  great  Re- 
publican.— the  greatest— whose  words  I  pray 
you  will  ponder:  "If  destruction  be  our  lot." 
Abraham  Lincoln  said,  "we  must  ourselves 
be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation  of 
free  men,  we  must  live  through  all  time,  or 
die  by  suicide." 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  now,  forty 
years  after  passage  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act.  living  through  another  time  of  peril.  It 
will  again  be  a  test  for  those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded us  to  stewardship  In  this  Congress 
of  how  weU  and  long  The  Republic  will 
endure.  I  feel  confident  that,  with  God's  help, 
they  will  meet  that  test. 

Bless  you  all. 

[Applause.] 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  if  matters  pro- 
ceed as  planned,  our  president  for  the 
next  year  will  be  William  Mailliard, 
former  Republican  Congressman  from 
California,  and  our  vice  president,  former 
Democratic  Congressman  John  Monagan 
of  Connecticut. 

In  addition,  I  am  informed  that  the 
nominating  committee  today  will  later 
nominate  for  3-year  terms  on  our  board 
of  directors,  the  following  persons: 

Catherine  May  Bedell  of  Washington. 

Martha  Keyes  of  Kansas. 

Gale  McGee  of  Wyoming. 

Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  our  10th 
annual  report  to  the  Congress.  We  look 
back  to  the  last  10  years  with  pride.  We 
look  forward  to  the  next  10  years  with 
anticipation. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  names  of  those  foundations, 
corporations  and  individuals  whose  con- 
tributions have  made  our  growing  educa- 
tional and  research  programs  possible. 
Name  of  Contributors 

Japan-US.  Friendship  Commission. 

Lilly  Endowment.  Inc. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 

Anonymous  private  foundation. 

Claude  Worthington  Benedum  Foundation. 

Ford  Foundation. 

Flora  and  William  Hewlett  Foundation. 

John  Craln  Kunkel  Foundation. 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation. 

Rockefeller  Foundation. 

U.S.  Department  of  State.  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation and  Cultural  Affairs. 

Anonymous. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute. 

Beechcraft. 

Charles  B.  Brownson. 

Castle  &  Cook. 

Champion   International  Corporation. 

Dr.  SchoU  Foundation. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Exxon  U.S.A.  Foundation. 

Finance  Factors  Foundation. 

Florence  &  John  Schumann  Foundation. 

Former  Members  of  Congress  Auxiliary. 

Ford  Motor  Company  Fund. 

Brooks  Hays. 

Hercules.   Inc. 

Home  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
San  Diego.  California. 

IBM 

Mrs.  Benjamin  F.   James. 


Johnson  Foundation. 

Jed  Johnson,  Jr. 

Walter  H.  Judd. 

Louise  Taft  Semple  Foundation. 

William  S-  MallUard. 

German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  U.S. 

D.  Bailey  Merrill. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
surers. 

National  Study  Commission  on  Records 
and  Documents. 

Pacific  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion. Hollywood.  Calif. 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipeline  Company. 

Pioneer  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion, Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

Prudential   Foundation. 

Smithkllne. 

U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

Warner-Lambert  Co. 

Whalley  Trust. 

World  Relief  Foundation. 

Thank  you  for  your  patience,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 

[Applause.] 
•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  apolo- 
gize that  I  was  unable  to  be  present  dur- 
ing the  ceremonies  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  former  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Unfortunately,  I  had 
to  attend  a  presidential  briefing  on  oil 
importation,  followed  by  a  previous 
speech  commitment  I  had  made. 

I  know  so  many  old  and  dear  friends 
were  gracing  the  House  Chamber  earlier 
today.  Your  friendship,  advice  and  sup- 
port over  the  years  have  been  very  spe- 
cial and  important  to  me.  Though  we 
do  not  see  and  chat  with  each  other  on 
a  daily  basis,  nonetheless,  the  bonds  of 
trust,  friendship,  and  fraternal  spirit  re- 
main. I  have  often  admired  and  respected 
the  many  achievements  and  successes 
that  you  have  left  as  a  legacy  to  those  of 
us  who  still  serve  in  the  House,  where  the 
.American  people  govern.  We  look  to  you 
as  our  examples.  With  the  same  vigor 
and  enthusiasm  and  commitment  to 
principle  to  which  you  adhered  so  stead- 
fastly, we  shall  grapple  with  the  Nation's 
problems  and  be  guided  to  make  the  right 
decisions  at  the  time,  leaving  the  conse- 
quences to  providence. 

As  former  Members,  all  of  you  had 
the  unique  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
only  legislative  body  in  the  land  where 
you  have  to  be  elected  to  get  here.  You 
can  be  appointed  Senator,  Governor,  Vice 
President,  and  President,  but  you  have  to 
be  elected  to  serve  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  stood  out  as  one  of 
the  most  cherished  honors  of  my  life— 
the  others  have  been  my  marriage  and 
the  offspring  of  that  marriage,  my  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.  I  know  many 
of  you  who  visited  today  share  similar 
sentiments. 

Public  service  in  the  national  legisla- 
ture is  a  career  that  affords  many  splen- 
did opportunities  to  help  and  to  serve 
people.  No  other  career  in  this  land  of- 
fers the  same  range  of  challenges  and 
responsibilities;  no  other  career  attracts 
more  honorable  men  and  women  willing 
to  live  their  lives  in  a  fishbowl  in  order 
to  serve  the  public  trust.  Collectively,  the 


Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
represent  every  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety. We  often  make  mistakes,  but  we 
have  not  attained  the  responsibilities  and 
obligations  of  our  office  by  avoiding  chal- 
lenges and  decisions.  In  the  critical  chal- 
lenges ahead  we  shall  meet  our  respon- 
sibilities with  the  same  courage  and  fore- 
sight that  have  guided  those  of  you  who 
have  immediately  preceded  us,  and  that 
have  guided  other  American  leaders  for 
over  200  years. 

Service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  a  token  of  power,  a  token  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  a  token  of  privilege.  It 
is  a  public  trust  that  is  associated  with 
all  America's  ideals  and  finest  aspira- 
tions. It  is  a  calling  described  by  a  fa- 
mous New  Englander,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  as  follows: 
Not  gold,  but  only  men.  can  make 

A  nation  great  and  strong. 
Men,  who  for  truth  and  honor's  sake. 

Stand  fast  and  suffer  long. 
Brave  men  who  work  when  other  men  sleep 

Who  dare   while  others  fly. 
They  build  a  nation's  pillars  deep. 

And  lift  them  to  the  sky. 

I  am  delighted  to  say  so  many  of  you 
visited  the  Chamber  today,  I  look  for- 
ward to  these  annual  reunions  where  we 
can  continue  to  reminisce  about  the  fond 
memories  of  this  great  legislative  body; 
and  I  want  all  of  you  to  know,  that  as 
long  as  I  am  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  door  is  always  open. 

God  bless  each  and  every  former  Mem- 
ber.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Before 
terminating  these  enjoyable  proceedings, 
the  Chair  would  like  to  invite  any  former 
Members  who  did  not  respond  when  the 
roll  was  called  to  give  their  names  to  the 
reading  clerk  for  inclusion  on  the  roll. 

The  Chair  again  wishes  to  thank  the 
former  Members  of  the  House  for  their 
presence  here  today  in  what  Clare  Booth 
Luce  has  so  appropriately  called  "this 
tempestuous  temple  of  our  democracy." 

Good  luck  to  all  of  you. 

The  House  will  stand  in  recess. 

Accordingly  fat  11  o'clock  and  50  min- 
utes a.m.* .  the  House  continued  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon. 


□  1200 
AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright*  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


RESCISSION  PROPOSAL  IN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  <H.  DOC.  NO.  96-314) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  •  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

fFor  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  May  20,  1980,* 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  6081  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assis- 
tance in  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic 
processes  of  development  In  Central  Ameri- 
ca. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1644  All  act  to  declare  a  national  weath- 
er modification  policy,  to  establish  a  national 
program  of  research  and  development  in 
weather  modification,  to  provide  for  the  re- 
porting of  weather  modification  activities, 
and  for  related  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
President  pro  tempore,  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  94-201,  appointed  Mr.  David  E, 
Draper,  of  Mississippi,  from  private  life. 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Ameri- 
can Folklife  Center,  effective  March  3, 
1980,  for  a  term  of  6  years. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BADHAM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  the  following  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names: 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 


[Roll  No.  2401 

Abdnor 

Cheney 

Gephardt 

Addabbo 

Clausen 

Gllman 

Akaka 

Clay 

Gingrich 

Albosta 

Cllnger 

Glnn 

Alexander 

Coelho 

Gllckman 

Ambro 

Coleman 

Gonzalez 

.\nderson. 

Collins,  111. 

Goodllng 

Calif. 

Collins.  Tex. 

Gore 

Anderson,  ni. 

Conable 

Gradlson 

Andrews. 

Conte 

Gramm 

N.  Dak. 

Courter 

Gray 

Annunzio 

Crane,  Daniel 

Green 

Anthony 

Crane.  Philip 

Grlsham 

Applegate 

Daniel,  Dan 

Guarlni 

.\shbrook 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gudger 

.^spin 

I-'i.n'elson 

Guyer 

Bad  ham 

Dannemeyer 

Hapedom 

Bafalis 

Davis,  Mich. 

Hall,  Tex, 

Bailey 

de  la  Garza 

Hamilton 

Baldus 

Dellums 

Hammer- 

Barnard 

Derwlnski 

schmldt 

Bauman 

Devine 

Hance 

Beard,  R.I 

Dickinson 

Hanley 

Beard.  Tenn 

Dicks 

Harkin 

BedeU 

Dixon 

Hawkins 

Beilenson 

Dodd 

Hefner 

Benjamin 

Doman 

Heftel 

Bennett 

Dougherty 

Hightower 

Bereuter 

Downey 

Hlllls 

Bethune 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Hinson 

Bevlll 

Early 

Holland 

BlagRi 

Edgar 

Hcjpkins 

Bln?ham 

Edwards.  Ala 

Horton 

Blanchard 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Howard 

BOBgS 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Hubbard 

Boiand 

Emerv 

Huckaby 

Boiling 

English 

Hughes 

Boner 

Erdahl 

Hutto 

Bonior 

Frlenborn 

Hyde 

Bonker 

Erlel 

Ichord 

Bowen 

Evans.  Del. 

Ireland 

Brademas 

Evons,  Ga. 

Jacobs 

Ereaux 

Evans,  Ind. 

Jeffords 

Brlnkley 

Fary 

Jeffries 

Brodhead 

Fazio 

Jenkins 

Brooks 

Fenwlck 

Johnson,  Calif 

Broomfleld 

Perraro 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Broyhill 

Findley 

,lones.  N  C. 

Buchanan 

Fish 

Jones.  Okla 

Burgener 

F;sher 

Jcnes,  Tenn. 

Burlison 

Fithlan 

Kastenmeler 

Bxirton,  John 

Flippo 

Kazen 

Butler 

Ford.  Tenn. 
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D  1210 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr 
Zeferetti  I  On  this  rollcall,  355  Members 
have  recorded  their  presence  by  elec- 
tronic device,  a  quorum. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  are  dispensed  with. 


■~:  1220 
EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE  OF 

DEFENSE    PRODUCTION    ACT    OP 

1950 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take 
from  the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  'S.J.  Res  175 »  to  extend  the 
expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950,  and  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  informed  me  earlier  that 
this  is  simply  a  3 -month  extension  so 
that  the  conference  can  work  out  the 
problems  that  exist  in  the  bills  that  have 
been  passed.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania 
The  gentleman  is  correct  I  have  reason 
to  hope  that  we  can  reach  agreement  on 
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pretty  well  all,  or  virtuft^y .  all,  of  the 
conferees  in  the  next  day  or  so,  but  there 
will  have  to  be  drafting  of  the  legisla- 
tive language,  so  that  the  conference  re- 
port cannot  immediately  be  brought  to 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  resolu- 
tion, as  follows : 

S.J.  Rl».  176 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  ot  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  717(a)  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  of  1950  (60  use.  App.  2166(a)  ) 
as  amended  by  striking  out  "May  27.  1980' 
and  Inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Augiist  27. 
1980". 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  order- 
ed to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRINTmO  OF  PROCEEDINGS  HAD 
DURING  RECESS  AND  GENERAL 
LEAVE 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proceedings 
had  during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  that  all  Members  and  for- 
mer Members  who  spoke  during  the 
recess  have  the  privilege  of  revising  their 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  SURFACE  TRANSPORTATION 
OP  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
TO  MEET  WHILE  HOUSE  IS  m 
SESSION 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Surface  TransportaUon  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation be  permitted  to  meet  while  the 
House  is  in  session  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection.       i 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DENY  SUPPORT 
FOR  OIL  IMPORT  PEE 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permlasion  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

idr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
!^  ^^.  a  suggestion  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  that  this  body  is  re- 
flecting a  lack  of  political  courage  in 
refusing  to  support  the  President's  10- 
cents-per-gallon  oil  Import  fee.  I  think 
it  is  Important  that  Members  begin  to 
respond  to  that  suggestion  and  that 
cnarw  by  the  President. 


It  is  easy  for  those  of  us  who  are  not 
as  concerned  about  making  payments  on 
bills  and  losing  jobs,  and  so  forth,  to  say 
that  10  cents  a  gallon  is  nothing,  and 
tliat  this  is  a  wonderful  signal  to  send 
to  OPEC.  I  would  suggest  to  my  col- 
leagues— and  I  think  that  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  agree  with  this — that  this  Import 
fee  is  more  an  empty  signal  than  an  im- 
portant symbol  to  OPEC ;  that  in  fact  it 
is  being  used  as  a  revenue-raising  meas- 
ure to  produce  a  phony  balanced  budget, 
not  a  genuine  balanced  budget,  and  that 
we  ought  to  stand  up  and  say  that  the 
American  people  have  had  enough  of 
price  increases  in  energy. 

The  documents  that  our  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  has  finally 
obtained  indicate  that  this  is  not  an  im- 
portant conservation  measure:  that  in 
fact  it  will  not  fall  only  on  gasoline,  but 
on  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  this  body  to  approve  it. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  DISAPPROVE 
OIL  IMPORT  FEE 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  scheduled  to  take  up  for  consid- 
eration the  resolution  which  would  dis- 
approve the  President's  oil  import  fee. 
I  think  that  it  is  essential  to  give  the 
people  of  this  country  a  clear  signal  that 
we  are  not  going  to  go  on  continuing  to 
pass  regressive  tax  legislation,  that  we 
report  out  that  resolution,  that  we  bring 
it  forthwith  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

We  have  had  extensive  investigations 
into  this  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  and  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  this 
is  not  a  conservation  measure,  but  a  tax 
measure,  a  subterfuge,  an  effort  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  by  raising  taxes.  We 
have  been  accused  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  not  having  the  will,  not 
having  the  desire,  not  having  the  vision 
to  support  strict  conservation  policies  to 
deal  with  OPEC.  This  provision,  this  oil 
import  fee,  will  not  deal  with  OPEC.  It 
will  not  result  in  real  conservation.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  people 
that  it  will  be  a  signal  to  OPEC  to  raise 
prices  further. 

This  is  bad  economic  policy;  it  is  bad 
energy  policy;  it  is  bad  tax  policy,  and 
I  hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  pass  this  resolution  quickly. 


AN    EXERCISE    IN    POLITICAL 
WILL 

'Mr.  MAGUIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  President  Carter,  in  a  speech 
from  the  Rose  Garden,  said  that  Con- 
gress lacked  the  political  will  to  help 
him  impose  the  $11  billion  oil  import  fee. 
I  thought  that  comment  odd  for  several 
reasons. 


First,  Instead  of  sending  a  tax  bill  to 
Congress  for  us  to  examine,  the  President 
attempted  to  use  an  obscure  trade  law  to 
implement  an  import  fee  for  which  he 
had  no  clear  authority. 

Second,  instead  of  instructing  his  rep- 
resentatives to  discuss  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  this  policy  with  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Energy,  Envi- 
ronment and  Natural  Resources,  he  had 
Secretary  Duncan  risk  citation  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress  in  order  to  withhold 
documents  which  we  needed  to  evaluate 
the  tax. 

Third,  instead  of  calling  for  tempera- 
ture restrictions  on  thermostats,  or  odd- 
even  purchasing  gasoline  plans,  or  in- 
stalling flow  restrictors  In  showers,  each 
of  which  could  save  far  more  energy  at 
a  fraction  of  the  cost,  the  President 
asked  consumers  to  take  an  $11  billion 
bath  in  exchange  for  saving  a  negligible 
amoimt  of  energy. 

By  challenging  this  ill-conceived  tax, 
we  exercised  the  political  judgment  to 
say  that  the  emperor  was  not  wearing 
any  clothes. 

It  would  be  refreshing  for  consumers 
to  know  that  sane  energy,  economic  and 
conservation  policies  can  be  implemented 
without  making  them  pay  astronomically 
more.  There  are  creative  and  sensible 
and  cost-effective  alternatives  to  this 
tax,  inflation-proof  conservation  meas- 
ures which  we  can  adopt  now  which 
would  save  more  fuel  than  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  would  have  saved.  This  Con- 
gress should  do  much  more  than  it  has, 
but  I  think  saying  no  to  the  oil  import 
fee  is  a  very  soimd  decision. 


OIL  IMPORT  FEE   RESOLUTION  OF 
DISAPPROVAL  SUPPORTED 

(Mr.  SYNAR  £isked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless 
of  how  the  Federal  court  system  even- 
tually rules  on  the  President's  legal  au- 
thority to  impose  the  fee  and  accom- 
panying entitlements  system,  the  pro- 
posal is  faulty  on  the  merits  and  should 
be  disapproved  by  the  entire  House. 

I  am  a  long  time  and  strong  advocate 
of  energy  conservation.  It  is  the  best 
short-term  energy  solution  available  to 
us.  But  that  conservation  must  be  tar- 
geted and  effective.  The  oil  import  fee 
is  neither. 

Every  bit  of  information  I  have  seen 
on  the  Energy  and  Environment  Sub- 
committee indicates  to  me  that  the  ad- 
ministration's estimate  of  the  fee's  con- 
servation impact  is  optimistic  and 
exaggerated. 

Furthermore,  I  am  absolutely  con- 
vinced that  DOE  carmot  enforce  the  pro- 
posed passthrough  on  gasoline  alone. 
It  is  clear,  and  the  administration  all 
but  admits,  that  the  marketplace  and 
the  marketplace  alone  will  decide  where 
this  extra  cost  falls. 

If  the  American  people  must  pay  an 
additional  $11  billion  for  conservation, 
it  can  be  much  better  targeted  and  it 
certainly  can  be  at  an  equivalent  cost 
less  than  the  $280  per  barrel  that  this 
fee  would  work  out  to. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass 
the  resolution  and  reject  this  ill-con- 
ceived program. 


PRESIDENT'S  OIL  IMPORT  FEE  HAS 
BAD  ECONOMIC  EFFECTS 

<Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speakers  before  me  have  eloquently 
talked  about  the  impact  of  this  absurd 
tax  on  the  national  economy.  I  am  for- 
tunate on  Long  Island  to  have  my  local 
newspaper  (Newsday)  contract  with  the 
Walton  School  of  Business  to  do  an 
econometric  study  on  what  impact  this 
tax  would  have  on  Long  Island.  We  find 
that  it  depresses  retail  sales,  reduces 
jobs,  erodes  personal  income,  increases 
inflation;  and  most  of  all,  it  reduces  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  on  Long 
Island  at  a  time  when  they  can  least 
afford  it. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  this 
tax  will  not  really  conserve  energy,  but 
it  will  increase  inflation,  it  is  unenforce- 
able, and  it  is  probably  Illegal.  But  other 
than  that,  it  is  really  an  excellent  idea. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  RECORD 

SHOULD    GIVE    RISE    TO    SHAME 
AND   EMBARRASSMENT 

I  Mr.  SOLOMON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  l 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  suggested  to  this  House  what 
nearly  every  Member  knows  to  be  the 
case — that  the  new  budget  we  just  passed 
will  not  be  balanced — contrary  to  the 
claims  of  the  majority  leader. 

He  seems  to  think  that  this  budget  will 
show  a  $2  billion  surplus — and  he  sug- 
gested that  I,  a  freshman  member  of  the 
minority  party,  am  to  blame  for  the  big- 
spending  and  high-taxing  pohcies  of  the 
majority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are 
not  going  to  be  fooled  by  the  majority 
leader's  attempts  to  pass  the  buck.  They 
look  back  over  the  4  years  of  Jimmy 
Carter's  Presidency  and  see  record 
budget  deficits— 18  percent  inflation 
and  18  percent  interest  rates. 

The  American  people  recall  that  in 
1976,  Candidate  Jimmy  Carter  told 
President  Ford  that  he  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  defending  his 
economic  record,  which  was  4.8  billion 
inflation  and  6.5  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  disastrous  eco- 
nomic performance  of  this  administra- 
tion and  the  majority  in  this  Congress, 
the  President  and  the  House  leadership 
should  not  only  be  ashamed.  They 
Should  be  downright  embarrassed. 


T^S™^^8  I'O  NICARAGUAN 
JUNTA  POINT  TO  NEED  FOR  NIC- 
ARAGUAN AID  BILL 

'Mr.  HARKIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  to- 
day that  in  Nicaragua  two  new  mem- 
bers were  appointed  to  the  ruling  five- 
man  junta  to  ♦ake  the  place  of  the  two 
who  had  resigned  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  One  of  the  new  members  is  Rafa<>l 
Rivas,  56  years  old,  a  Conservative  Party 
politician  and  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  second  is  Arturo  Criiz, 
54,  president  of  the  Central  Bank. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  the  devastation  that  was 
left  after  the  Nicaraguan  revolution 
nearly  l  year  ago  continues.  The  $75 
million  loan  bill,  the  authorization  for 
which  has  recently  been  approved,  needs 
to  be  backed  up  with  the  $75  million 
appropriation.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
recent  actions  in  Nicaragua,  with  the 
appointment  of  these  two  new  members, 
are  sufficient  to  give  lie  to  those  views 
that  say  only  the  Marxists  are  in  control 
in  Nicaragua,  that  it  is  hopeless  down 
there,  and  that  all  hope  for  democratic 
institutions  is  lost. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Harkin)  has  expired. 


PRESIDENT'S  TAX  ON  GASOLINE 
SEEN  AS  A  HEAVY  TAX  OF  QUES- 
TIONABLE VALUE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
years  ago  the  movie  "Network"  depicted 
a  crazed  television  commentator  who  got 
people  all  over  New  York  to  open  their 
windows  and  shout,  "I'm  mad  &s  hell  and 
I'm  not  going  to  take  it  anymore!" 

Ironically,  it  turns  out  to  be  a  pre- 
diction of  what  will  happen  if  people  in 
this  country  wake  up  one  morning  and 
find  that  gasoline  has  gone  up  10  cents 
a  gallon  overnight — thanks  not  to  OPEC. 
but  to  President  Carter. 

Fortunately,  we  can  do  something 
about  this  irritating,  unnecessary  and 
uncalled  for  tax. 

There  are  at  least  five  resolutions 
pending  now  which  would  prevent  this 
tax  from  going  into  affect  by  one  means 
or  another. 

I  am  cosponsoring  two  of  them — the 
Latta  resolution  and  the  Shannon  reso- 
lution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  one  or 
all  of  these  measures. 

The  American  people  do  not  need  this 
tax  for  conservation  purposes — they  have 
already  reduced  gasoline  consumption 
by  10  percent  over  last  year. 

And  according  to  the  OU  Dailey,  there 
is  considerable  disagreement  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  over  the  effective- 
ness of  this  tax  to  force  gasoline  con- 
servation. 

Apparently,  the  oil  import  fee  cannot 
even  be  passed  through  entirely  onto  the 
price  of  gasoline  alone — if  that  was  the 
President's  purpose. 

To  further  burden  the  public  with  a 
heavy  tax  of  questionable  value  seems 
ridiculous  at  this  point. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  this  tax. 


OIL    IMPORT    FEE    NOT    A    MACHO 
ISSUE 

(Mr.  STOCKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Is- 
sue of  the  oil  import  fee  is  not  one  of 
political  macho  or  the  thickness  of  our 
spine,  as  the  President  suggests,  but  the 
Issue  before  the  House  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  be  intimidated  into 
acquiescing  to  a  counterproductive  and 
burdensome  tax  just  because  some  "big 
thinkers"  who  write  editorials  for  the 
Washington  Post  and  the  New  York 
Times,  or  play  around  with  toy  energy 
models  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
think  that  gasoline  consumption  is 
wasteful,  extravagant,  and  Immoral. 

It  is  not.  The  American  people  are 
cutting  back,  and  they  have  cut  back 
10  percent  in  the  last  year. 

We  do  not  need  this  tax,  and  if  those 
"big  thinkers"  want  it  or  if  they  believe 
gasoline  consumption  is  wasteful,  then 
they  ought  to  get  themselves  a  bike  and 
pay  the  tax  volimtarily  or  send  the 
money  to  charity 


LITTLE  SUPPORT  SEEN  FOR  PRESI- 
DENTS 10 -CENTS- A-GALLON  GAS 
TAX 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear 

from  committee  activity  and  from  re- 
marlts  that  have  been  made  here  on  the 
floor  this  morning  that  there  is  just  not 
a  lot  of  support  for  the  President's  10- 
cents-a-gallon  gas  tax. 

ITiat  is  why  I  was  so  surprised  last 
Thursday  when  I  was  standing  within 
5  feet  of  the  President  and  he  tried  to 
blame  Congress  for  the  idea  of  the  10- 
cent  tax.  He  said  he  only  put  it  on  in 
the  flrst  place  at  the  urging  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Well,  I  came  here  last  "niursday  to  the 
floor  and  asked  those  who  urged  the 
President  to  put  this  10-cent  tax  on  to 
come  down  and  identify  themselves,  be- 
cause I  really  do  not  know  many  Mem- 
bers here  who  are  for  it. 

A  tax  is  a  tax  is  a  tax.  We  do  not  need 
more  taxes.  Taxes  in  1976  were  $300  bil- 
hon.  This  year,  fiscal  year  1981,  they  are 
going  to  go  to  $613  billion  if  we  pass  the 
idiotic  budget  we  have  been  considering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enough  is  enough. 


OIL  IMPORT  FEE  IS  NO  ANSWER  TO 
OPEC 

'Mr.  LOEFFLER  asked  and  was  given 
jjermission  to  adress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  $11  billion  gasoline  tax 
cloaked  as  an  oil  import  fee. 

This  gasoline  tax  will  do  nothing  to 
relieve  the  stranglehold  that  OPEC  now 
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has  over  our  great  Nation.  In  fact,  the 
nroDo.«ied  tax  will  exacerbate  our  deoend- 


toy.  The  way  the  fee  is  collected,  who 
pays  for  it,  the  timing  of  the  collection. 


sources  to  absorb  the  tax.  They  do  not 
have  an  alternative  to  driving  to  work. 
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is  an  interesting  list  of  people  standing     "nonrecord"  votes  have   been   disposed     ufacturer  and  which  has  left  an  establish- 
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has  over  our  great  Nation.  In  fact,  the 
proposed  tax  will  exacerbate  our  depend- 
ence on  economically  debilitating  and 
strategically  vulnerable  crude  oil  from 
the  Middle  East.  Such  a  gasoline  tax  does 
nothing  to  increase  desperately  needed 
domestic  supplies  of  energy.  Rather,  the 
bottom  line  is  that  a  gasoline  tax  will 
force  each  and  everyone  of  us,  the  con- 
sumers of  America,  to  pay  more  for  less 
for  an  extended  period  of  time. 


FURTHER  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
GASOUN'E  TAX 

(Mr.  QUAYLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  an 
elite  group  of  people  who  obviously  lack 
the  political  courage  to  support  the  10- 
cent  gas  tax.  Let  us  look  at  the  10-cent 
gas  tax. 

First  of  all.  it  sends  no  message  to 
OPEC.  Second,  it  will  have  a  minimal 
effect  on  conservation.  But  what  it  does 
do  is  it  gives  to  the  Federal  Treasury  $10 
billion  more  in  an  attempt  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  "balance  the  budget." 

More  importantly,  it  does  aggravate  in- 
flation. The  No.  1  problem  we  have  today 
is  inflation,  and  $10  billion  more  in  rev- 
enues is  going  to  aggravate  that  inflation 
and  not  bring  it  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  motorist 
is  estimated  to  spend  over  100  after  tax 
dollars  if  this  gas  tax  is  not  repealed. 
The  Congress  should  respond. 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION TO  DISAPPROVE  OIL  IM- 
PORT FEE 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  co- 
sponsored  House  Joint  Resolution  531  to 
disapprove  the  President's  announced 
crude  oil  import  fee.  The  resolution,  co- 
sponsored  at  this  time  by  140  Members, 
was  reported  out  of  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on 
May  14.  by  an  overwhelming  17  to  14 
margin.  It  is  expected  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  full  committee  on  Thursday.  May  22 

The  Imposition  of  this  fee.  really  a  tax. 
is  for  the  wrong  reasons,  at  the  wrong 
time,  affecting  the  wrong  segment  of  the 
marketplace.  In  the  first  place,  consum- 
ers already  are  suflTerlng  through  the 
worst  inflationary  spiral  in  history.  We 
know  that  this  tax  will  produce  more  in- 
flation; in  fact,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  estimates  that  this  will 
add  an  additional  1  percentage  point  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index, 

Second,  let  us  make  no  mistake  about 
it,  this  import  fee  is  not  a  conservation 
tax  but  a  revenue-raising  measure.  Using 
the  administration's  own  assumptions,  a 
meager  lOO.OOO  barrels  of  oil  per  day 
would  be  expected  to  be  saved  i  or  about 
0.5  percent  of  daily  oil  consumption > 

Finally,  the  way  the  administration 
will  implement  the  program  reminds  me 
of  a  fRube  Goldberg)  juveniles  tinker- 


toy.  The  way  the  fee  is  collected,  who 
pays  for  it,  the  timing  of  the  collection, 
who  reimburses  whom,  still  remains  very 
unclear  to  the  importers,  refiners,  mar- 
keters and  even  the  consuming  public.  It 
will  be  a  bureaucratic  nightmare, 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  resolution. 


D  1240 
CARTER'S  DECEPTION 

(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Tues- 
day, a  Federal  judge  ruled  that  Jimmy 
Carter's  10  cent  "conservation  fee"  for 
gasoline  was  "unlawful."  The  judge  could 
very  well  have  added  "hypocritical." 

The  President's  gasoline  fee  was  a 
last  minute  gimmick  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  which  had  little  to  do  with 
conservation  of  oil. 

Everyone  agrees  that  imported  oil  is 
the  Achilles  heel  of  the  United  States.  An 
overnight  cut-off  of  Saudi  Arabian  oil 
could  strangle  our  economy  sund  plunge 
us  into  a  foreign  war  that  no  one  wants. 
The  national  security  question  is  urgent. 
How  do  we  rid  our  economic  system  of 
its  addiction  to  the  2.1  million  barrels 
we  import  daily  from  the  Persian  Gulf? 

The  Carter  gasoline  fee  might  save 
100.000  barrels  per  day  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Compared  to  the  18.4  million  bar- 
rels we  use  daily,  this  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket. 

Instead,  we  should  be  debating  a  sub- 
stantial tax  on  gasoline,  to  go  into  a 
conservation  trust  fund.  We  should  con- 
sider partially  refunding  these  revenues 
to  all  Americans  and  partially  plowine; 
the  revenues  into  a  massive  campaign  to 
weatherize  and  insulate  the  Nation's 
dwellings.  If  Jimmy  Carter  were  sincere 
about  oil  conservation  and  the  national 
security  threat  of  our  dependence  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  he  should  immediately  re- 
shape his  energy  policy  to  put  conserva- 
tion where  it  belongs,  on  an  emergency 
fast  track. 


OPPOSITION   TO    OIL   IMPORT   FEE 

'Mr.  OBERSTAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  so 
many  critical  energy  issues  facing  this 
country,  it  is  distressing  to  me  that  so 
much  of  our  time  and  attention  has  to  be 
spent  on  this  oil  import  fee.  The  fee  is  in- 
flationary, it  is  a  regressive  tax,  and  it 
does  not  have  any  significant  conserva- 
tion benefit.  It  will  not  achieve,  even  in 
the  long  term,  even  a  minor  reduction  in 
the  use  of  gasoline  and  the  importation 
of  crude  oil,  but  it  will  pose  a  very  great 
and  unacceptable  burden  on  low-  and 
middle-income  people  generally.  I  am 
especially  concerned  about  the  effect  of 
this  tax  on  low-  and  middle-income 
working  people  who  have  no  alternative 
to  driving  to  work,  who  have  no  public 
transportation.  They  do  not  have  the  re- 


sources to  absorb  the  tax.  They  do  not 
have  an  alternative  to  driving  to  work. 
They  resent  the  tax.  Moreover,  they  re- 
sent a  tax  being  imposed  upon  them  to 
balance  the  budget. 

While  I  wish  the  time  of  the  House 
would  not  have  to  be  diverted  to  this 
question,  I  hope  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity in  the  very  near  future  to  vote 
against,  and  resoundingly  against,  the 
imposition  of  this  tax,  which  will  ex- 
tract $90  billion  from  the  American  peo- 
ple over  the  next  5  years.  In  the  largest 
tax  bite  in  post-World  War  n  U,S,  his- 
tory. 

INCREASING     REVENUES     TO 
BALANCE  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  heard  from  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  about  how  they  do  not 
like  the  IG-cent-per-gallon  gasoline  tax. 
I  am  with  you  in  your  opposition.  I  too 
have  signed  and  cosponsored  legislation 
that  would  stop  that  tax.  But  you  must 
go  beyond  that. 

I  have  heard  from  the  Democrat  side 
they  will  balance  the  budget  by  increas- 
ing revenues,  that  is  raise  taxes,  I  heard 
it  here  today  at  least  six  times  that  they 
plan  to  balance  the  budget  by  increasing 
the  revenue.  That  in  my  opinion  is  a  false 
way  to  balance  the  budget.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  so  recently  converted 
to  balancing  the  budget  having  opposed 
my  previous  efforts  to  cut  spending  will 
be  pleased  to  know  they  can  redeem 
themselves  on  the  fiscal  year  1981  appro- 
priations bills. 

You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  5-percent  reduction  on  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  If  you  think  raising  rev- 
enues is  a  false  way  to  balance  the  budg- 
et you  should  be  willing  to  bite  the  bul- 
let and  vote  for  reduced  spending. 

I  have  a  sign,  and  after  what  I  heard 
today  I  thought  it  was  time  to  bring  it 
out  again.  I  have  carried  this  sign  to  the 
fioor  on  various  occasions  to  make  a  ver>' 
basic  point  about  why  it  has  been  so  hard 
to  cut  spending.  The  sign  reads:  "There 
are  1.000  other  programs  that  could  be 
cut.  but  do  not  cut  this  one." 

The  collective  effect  of  this  sacred  cow 
attitude  is  that  nothing  gets  cut.  The 
sacred  cows  only  seem  to  grow  fatter  and 
more  numerous  each  year.  This  year, 
however,  is  different.  At  least  the  rhetoric 
of  my  colleagues  suggests  a  new.  more 
sober  attitude.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues 
will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  support 
my  forthcoming  efforts  to  make  overall 
percentage  cuts  in  the  various  appropri- 
ations bills. 


LET  US  VOTE  NOW  ON  THE  OH. 
IMPORT  TAX 

(Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  could  not  help  but  comment  on  this.  It 
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is  an  interesting  list  of  people  standing 
in  line  this  morning  to  say,  "Do  not  asso- 
ciate us  with  the  tax."  And  I  certainly 
think  everyone  in  this  body  probably 
agrees  with  that.  From  what  I  witnessed 
this  morning,  we  all  have  objected  to  the 
President's  plan  to  increase  oil  prices  by 
about  10  cents  by  the  additional  tax. 

But  one  thing  I  do  not  understand. 
Why  do  we  have  to  wait  until  Thursday 
to  act  on  a  bill  to  stop  the  tax?  You,  the 
majority  party  are  running  the  Congress, 
you  program,  you  schedule.  Let  us  vote 
on  it  today.  It  seems  to  be  unanimous. 
We  could  have  brought  it  up  under  sus- 
pension of  the  nxles,  I  guess.  Eveo'thing 
else  comes  up  that  way.  So  why  are  we 
waiting  until  Thursday?  Let  us  get  some 
action.  Let  us  quit  talking  about  it.  But 
typically  we  just  talk  about  problems 
and  never  get  down  to  what  really  helps 
the  American  people,  and  that  is  what 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  spoke  about, 
cutting  expenditures,  and  maybe  even 
cutting  taxes.  Why  do  we  wait  until 
Thursday?  We  are  long  on  rhetoric  and 
short  on  action.  Let  us  quit  talking  and 
do  something  about  it. 


AMENDING  SUBTITLE  IV  OF  TITLE 
49,  UNITED  STATES  CODE.  TO 
CODIFY  RECENT  LAW 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  3807)  to 
amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  to  codify  recent  law  and  im- 
prove the  Code  without  substantive 
change,  with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1.  line  8,  strike  out  "an  Initial"  and 
insert  "a". 

Page  1.  line  II.  strike  out  "Initial  decision 
becomes  an  action  of  the  Commission"  and 
Insert  "decision  becomes  effective". 

Page  4.  lines  14  and  15,  strike  out  "those 
sections.  Those  sections"  and  Insert  "that 
section.  That  section". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKT) .  Is  there  obiection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3(b)  of  rule 
XXVII.  the  Chair  annoimces  that  he  will 
postpone  further  proceedings  today  on 
each  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote 
is  objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

After  all  motions  to  suspend  the  rules 
have  been  entertained  and  debated  and 
after  those  motions  to  be  determined  by 


"nonrecord  "  votes  have  been  disposed 
of.  the  Chair  will  then  put  the  question 
on  each  motion  on  which  the  further 
proceedings  were  postponed. 


INFANT  FORMULA  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
'H.R.  6940)  to  amend  the  Federal  Food, 
E>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  strengthen 
the  authority  under  that  act  to  assure 
the  safety  and  nutrition  of  infant  formu- 
las, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

H  R.  6940 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  m  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Infant  Formula  Act 
of   1980". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  IV  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing after  section  411  the  following  new 
section: 

"REQUIREMENTS  FOB  INFANT  FORMITLAS 

"Sec.  412  (a)(1)  An  Infant  formula  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  If  (A(  It  does 
not  provide  nutrients  in  accordance  with  the 
table  as  set  out  in  subsection  (g)  or  as 
revised  under  paragraph  (2),  (B)  it  does 
not  meet  the  requirements  prescribed  under 
paragraph  i2)(C),  or  (C)  the  processing  of 
the  formula  is  not  in  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable requirements  prescribed  under 
paragraph  (2)  (D) . 

■  (21   The  Secretary  may  by  regulation — 

"(A)  revise  the  list  of  nutrients  In  the 
table  in  subsection  (g). 

■(B)  revise  the  level  for  any  nutrient 
listed  in  the  table, 

"(C)  establish  requirements  for  quality 
factors  for  nutrients  listed  In  the  table,  and 

"(Di  establish  such  quality  control  pro- 
cedures as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  an  Infant  formula  pro- 
vides nutrients  In  accordance  with  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)(A)  and  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  iCi  and  establish  require- 
ments respecting  the  retention  of  records  of 
procedures  required  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(b)  (1)  Not  later  than  90  days  before  the 
first  processing  of  any  Infant  formula  for 
commercial  or  charitable  distribution  for 
human  consumption,  the  manufacturer  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  whether  (A)  the 
formula  provides  nutrients  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (aid)  and  meets  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(C),  and  iB)  the  processing 
of  the  formula  will  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  requirements 
prescribed  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  (D) . 

"(2)  Before  the  first  processing  of  any  In- 
fant formula  for  commercial  or  charitable 
distribution  for  human  consumption — 

"(A)   after  a  change  in  its  formulation,  or 

"(B)  after  a  change  in  Its  processing, 
which  the  manufacturer  reasonably  deter- 
mines may  affect  whether  the  formula  is 
adulterated  as  determined  under  subsection 
(a)(1),  the  manufacturer  shall  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  changes  and  that  the 
formula  provides  nutrients  In  accordance 
with  subsection  (a)(1)  and  meets  the  ap- 
plicable requirements  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)(2)(C)  and  that  the  processing 
of  the  formula  will  be  carried  out  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  applicable  requirements 
prescribed   under   subsection    (a)(2)(D). 

"(c)(1)  If  the  manufacturer  of  an  Infant 
formula  has  knowledge  which  reasonably 
supports  the  conclusion  that  an  Infant  for- 
mula which  has  been  processed  by  the  man- 


ufacturer and  which  has  left  an  establish- 
ment subject  to  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facturer— 

"(A)  may  not  be  In  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (a)  (1)  (A),  or 

"(B)(1)  may  be  otherwise  adulterated  or 
mlsbranded.  and 

"(11)   If  so  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  pre- 
sents a  risk  to  human  health, 
tlie  manufacturer  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Secretary  of  such  noncompliance  or  risk  to 
health. 

"  ( 2 )  For  purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the 
term  'knowledge'  as  applied  to  a  manufac- 
turer means  (A)  the  actual  knowledge  that 
the  manufacturer  had,  or  (B)  the  knowledge 
which  a  reasonable  person  would  have  had 
under  like  circumstances  or  which  would 
have  been  obtained  upon  the  exercise  of  due 
care. 

"(d)  (1)  If  a  recall  of  an  infant  formula  Is 
begun  by  a  manufacturer,  the  recall  shall  be 
carried  out  In  accordance  with  such  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  under 
paragraph  ( 2 ) ,  and — 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  the 
15th  day  after  the  beginning  of  such  recall 
and  at  least  every  15  days  thereafter  until 
the  recall  Is  terminated,  reu'lew  the  actions 
taken  under  the  recall  to  determine  whether 
the  recall  meets  the  requirements  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (2):  and 

"(B)  the  manufacturer  shall,  not  later 
than  the  14th  day  after  the  beginning  of 
such  recall  and  at  least  every  14  days  there- 
after until  the  recall  Is  terminated,  report 
to  the  Secretary  the  actions  taken  to  Im- 
plement the  recall. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  scope  and  extent  of  recaUs  of  In- 
fant formulas  necessary  and  appropriate  for 
the  degree  of  risk  to  human  health  presented 
by  the  formula  subject  to  the  recall. 

"(e)(1)  Each  manufacturer  of  an  Infant 
formula  shall  make  and  retain  such  records 
respecting  the  distribution  of  the  Infant  for- 
mula through  any  establishment  owned  or 
operated  by  such  manufacturer  as  may  be 
necesssjy  to  effect  and  monitor  recalls  of  the 
formula.  No  manufacturer  shall  be  required 
under  this  subsection  to  retain  any  record 
respecting  the  distribution  of  an  infant  for- 
mula for  a  period  of  longer  than  2  years  from 
the  date  the  record  was  made. 

"(2)  To  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  records  are  not  being  made 
or  maintained  in  accordance  with  paragraph 
1 1 ) .  the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe the  records  required  to  be  made  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  and  requirements  respecting 
their  retention  under  such  paragraph.  Such 
regulations  shall  take  effect  on  such  date 
as  the  Secretary  prescribes  but  not  sooner 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  their  pro- 
mulgation, and  they  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  distributions  of  Infant  formulae 
made  after  their  effective  date. 

"(f)(1)  Any  infant  formula  which  Is  rep- 
resented and  labeled  for  use  by  an  Infant — 

"(A)  which  has  an  Inborn  error  of  metab- 
olism or  a  low  birth  weight,  or 

"(B)  which  otherwise  has  an  unusual  med- 
ical or  dietary  problem. 

Is  exempt  from  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b).  The  manufacturer  of  an 
infant  formula  provided  an  exemption  under 
this  paragraph  shall.  In  the  case  of  the 
exempt  formula,  be  required  to  provide  the 
notice  required  by  subsection  (c)  only  with 
respect  to  Information  described  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  such  subsection 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  es- 
tablish terms  and  conditions  for  the  exemp- 
tion of  an  infant  formula  from  the  require- 
ments of  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  The  con- 
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mula tinder  paragraph  (1)   shall  be  subject 


to  compliance  with  applicable  terms  and  con- 
ditions preecrlbed  tinder  this  paragraph. 
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Ing  Republican,  Rep.  Phil  Oramm,  Rep.  David 
Satterfleld,  and  other  Members  of  the  Sub- 
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double  in  the  case  of  a  prior  drug  re- 
lated conviction. 


Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  food   product,  we  exrtect  infant 
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tlnuAtloD  of  an  exemption  of  an  Infant  for-    to  compliance  with  applicable  terms  and  con- 
miila  under  paragraph  (1)   shall  be  (ubject    dltlons  prescribed  under  this  paragraph. 

NUTRIENTS 


"(g)   The  table  referred  to  In  subMCtlon 
(a)(1)(A)  UasfoUows: 


"NutrimI 


Minimum^ 


Mulmumi 


4J. 


6.a 
54^ 


PToWti(iiii).. 1.8 

Ftt: 

Gib 13 

Pwc»nle»( 30.0 

ImnlM  fatty  Kidi  (linolMte): 

Nrttnt  cjl 3.0 

Ml 300i) 

Vttunim: 

*(IU) 250.0  (75M|)i 750.0  (255m£).> 

DflU) «.0 100.0 

K(mi).. 4.0 

E  (lU).,.  0.3(»»rth 0.7  lU/im  linotaicacid)... 

C  (iacorbk  icKJXnn) 10 

8i  (tMaffliM)  Col) 40.0 

B.  (ribollivin)  Oil) 60.0 

Bt  (pyridoiin*)  0.1) 35.0  (wrtJi  ISmI/iiii  eH  protein  in 

formula). 

BiiO«l) 0.15 


"Nutrimt 


Mlnlmum> 


Miiimumi 


Niacin  0.1) 250.0 

Fo(ic  acid  0.1) 4.0 

Pantothenic  acid  (mi) 300.0  .  . 

BiotinOil) l.S» I 

Choline  (mi) 7J)i , 

Inositol  (mi)..... 4.0" " 

Minerals 

Calcium  (mi).. 50.0« 

PtiosDfioruj  (m|) 25.0* 

Mainejium  (m|) 6.0 

iron  (mi) 0.15 

Iodine  0.1) 5.0 , 

Zinc  (mi) 0.5 

Copper  0,1) 60.0 

Manganese  (jtO  • 5.0 , 

Sodiijm(mi) 20.0(6  mEq)».. 

Potassium  fm|) 80.0(14  mEq)*. 

Chlofide(mi) 55.0(11  mEq>». 


60.0  (17  mEq).i 
200.0  (34  mEq).> 
150.0  (29  mEq).» 


I  StsM  pw  in  kilocalorii. 

>  Minol  iquiviicnts. 

■  R(quir«d  to  b«  included  in  ttiis  amount  only  in  (ormulas  whicti  ar«  not  milk-bajcd. 


'  Calcium  to  phosphorus  ratio  must  be  no  less  than  1.1  nor  more  than  2.0" 
'  Milliequivalent  for  670  kcal  liter  of  formula. 


Sxc.  3.  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Pood, 
Orug.  and  Co6metlc  Act  (21  U.SC  321)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following : 

"(a»)  The  term  'Infant  formtila'  means  a 
food  which  purports  to  be  or  is  represented 
for  special  dietary  use  solely  as  a  food  for 
Infanta  by  reason  of  Its  simulation  of  human 
milk  or  Its  suitability  as  a  complete  or  par- 
tial substitute  for  human  milk.". 

a«c.  4.  Section  704(a)  of  the  Federal  Pood. 
Drug,  and  (Cosmetic  Act  (21  U.3.C.  374(a)) 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  the  arst  sentence,  by  Inserting  "  ( 1 ) " 
before  "For  purposes"  and  by  redesignating 
clatises  (1)  and  (2)  as  clauses  (A)  and  (B). 
respectively; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  Inserting  "or 
by  paragraph  (3)"  after  "preceding  sen- 
tence"; 

(8)  In  the  sixth  sentence,  (A)  by  striking 
out  "The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  this  subsection"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  the  second  sentence 
of  paragraph  ( 1)  ", 

and  (B)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (4)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(D) ,  respectively;  and 

(4)   by  adding  at  the  end  the  following; 

"(3)  An  officer  or  employee  making  an  In- 
spection under  paragraph  (1)  for  purposes 
of  enforcing  the  requirements  of  section  412 
applicable  to  Infant  formulae  shall  be  per- 
mitted, at  all  reasonable  times,  to  have  ac- 
cess to  and  to  copy  and  verify  any  records — 

"(A)  bearing  on  whether  the  Infant  for- 
mula manufactured  or  held  In  the  facility 
Inspected  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
4U.or 

"(B)  required  to  be  maintained  under  sec- 
tion 413.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(s)  The  failure  to  provide  the  notice  re- 
quired by  section  412(b)  or  412(c).  the  faU- 
ure  to  make  the  reports  required  by  section 
413(d)  (1)  (B),  or  the  failure  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements prescribed  under  section  413(d) 
(3).". 

(b)  Section  301  (e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  703"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "section  412  or  703",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  505"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "section  412,  506" 

(#)■  aectfoA  801  (jr  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inswtlng  "413,"  before  "506". 

Sk.  8.  Section  413  of  the  Federal  Food 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (added  by  section  2) 
•n»U  apply  with  respect  to  infant  formtilaa 
ni»nufBctured  on  or  after  90  days  aft«-  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thU  Act 


Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  conduct  a  study  to  determine 
the  long-term  effect  on  Infants  of  hypochlor- 
emic metabolic  alkalosis  resulting  from  In- 
fant formulas  deficient  in  chloride.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  report  the  results  of  such  study 
to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  8.  fa)  Section  603  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.SC.  873)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  annually 
(1)  select  the  controlled  substance  (or  con- 
trolled substances)  contained  In  schedule 
rr  which  the  Attorney  General,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, determines  to  have  the  highest  rate 
of  abuse,  and  (2)  prepare  and  make  available 
to  regulatory,  licensing,  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  of  States  descriptive  and 
analytic  reports  on  the  actual  distribution 
patterns  in  such  States  of  each  such  con- 
trolled substance". 

(b)  Section  203  of  the  F>sychotroplc  Sub- 
stances Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95-633)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (d) . 

(c)  Section  401  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances  Act    (21    use    841)    Is   amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "except  as  provided  In 
paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this  subsection" 
In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  (1)  (B) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraphs  (4) .  (5) .  and  (8)  of  this 
subsection";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  Involving  a  quantity  of  marihuana 
exceeding  1.000  pounds,  such  person  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  15  years,  and  In  addition,  may  be 
fined  not  more  than  $125,0(X).  If  any  person 
commits  such  a  violation  after  one  or  more 
prior  convictions  of  him  for  an  offense 
punishable  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
paragraph,  or  for  a  felony  under  any  other 
provision  of  title  m,  or  other  law  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  narcotic  drugs, 
marihuana,  or  depressant  or  stimulant  sub- 
stances, have  become  final,  such  person  shall 
be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  of 
not  more  than  30  years,  and  In  addition,  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $250,0(X)  ". 

The  SPEJAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  required  on 
this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ctdlfomla  (Mr. 
Waxman)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
<Mr.  Carti:r)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxmak). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  present  H.R.  6940,  the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980,  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  H.R.  6940  is  one  of  the 
most  important  health  measures  re- 
ported by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  this  year.  It  is  a 
bill  \atally  important  to  the  health  of 
thousands  of  Infants  who  each  day  de- 
pend upon  infant  formula  as  their  sole 
source  of  nutrition. 

The  legislation  is  a  popular  measure.  It 
was  reported  by  unanimous  voice  vote 
of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
and  is  cosponsored  by  22  members  of  the 
committee  including  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
MoTTL.  Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
EcKHARDT,  Mr.  Preyer,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Ottinoer,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.  Macuire,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Walgren,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr,  Shelby,  Mr. 
Madigan,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Marks.  Fur- 
ther, the  legislation  is  endorsed  by  every 
major  manufacturer  of  infant  formula 
and  I  include  a  copy  of  an  endorsement 
from  the  Infant  Formula  Council  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  Infant  Formula  Council,  recognizing 
the  unique  position  of  Infant  formulas  In  the 
food  supply,  endorses  legislation  being  pre- 
sented to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  Its  markup  meeting  of  April  16, 
1980.  This  legislative  proposal  (HR  6940  as 
amended)  Incorporates  provisions  from  pre- 
viously introduced  bills,  as  well  as  Input  from 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  In- 
fant formula  industry,  and  other  Interested 
parties. 

The  Infant  Formula  Council  shares  the 
stated  concern  of  the  Meml)er8  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  PDA  that  the  public's  confi- 
dence In  manufactured  Infant  formula  be 
reassured.  The  Council  believes  that  the  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  will  help  achieve 
that  goal  If  passed  Into  law. 

The  Council  also  wishes  to  express  Its  ap- 
preciation to  Rep.  Henry  Waxman,  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  Dr.  Tim  Lee  Carter,  the  rank- 
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Ing  Republican,  Rep.  PhU  Gramm,  Rep.  David 
Satterfleld,  and  other  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, the  Subcommittee  staff,  as  well  as 
Rep.  Albert  Gore  and  Rep.  Ron  Mottl  of  the 
full  Committee,  for  their  contribution  to  this 
legislation  and  their  wtlllngneas  to  hear  all 
points  of  view  In  order  to  develop  a  con- 
sensus on  legislation  regulating  this  vital 
product  for  Infants. 

Note:  The  Infant  Council  Is  the  trade  as- 
sociation for  manufacturers  of  Infant  for- 
mula In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  has  re- 
ceived outstanding  cooperation  and  tech- 
nical assistance  from  the  infant  formula 
industry  and  the  American  Academy  of 
Pediatrics  in  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  particularly  commend  the 
American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  and  Its 
Committee  on  Nutrition  for  their  decade- 
long  leadership  in  the  development  of 
quality  standards  for  infant  formula.  The 
nutritional  requirements  contained  In  the 
legislation  reflect  the  recommendations 
of  the  Academy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  6940  establishes  uni- 
form safety  and  nutritional  standards  for 
Infant  formulas.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  establish  quality  control,  rec- 
ordkeeping, notlflcation,  and  recall  re- 
quirements necessary  to  insure  that  In- 
fant formulas  are  safe  and  will  promote 
healthy  growth.  The  legislation  also  pro- 
vides authority  for  the  Secretary  to  In- 
spect records  necessary  to  monitor  and 
effect  formula  recalls  and  to  determine 
compliance  with  formula  quality  stand- 
ards. 

Section  8  of  the  bill  contains  three  Im- 
portant provisions  which  relate — not  to 
infant  formula — but  to  drug  law  en- 
forcement. The  provisions  provide  for 
extending  existing  reporting  require- 
ments for  the  PCP  precursor  piperldine, 
expanding  technical  assistance  provided 
States  to  control  retail  diversion  of  dan- 
gerous drugs  and  Increasing  criminal 
penalties  for  trafllcklng  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  marihuana.  The  provisions  are 
essential  to  strengthening  our  drug  law 
enforcement  csepabllity  and  were  in- 
cluded in  HJl,  6940  to  insure  swift  Sen- 
ate consideration  and  enactment. 

The  committee's  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  marihuana  establishes  an  Im- 
portant and  much  needed  distinction  in 
law  between  trafUcking  violations  In- 
volving large  versus  small  quantities. 
Under  current  law.  convictions  for  the 
sale  of  marihuana — be  it  2  pounds  or 
2  tons — incur  the  same  maximum  5- 
year  prison  sentence  and/or  $15,000  fine. 
The  committee  believes  a  maximum  5- 
year  sentence  is  an  inadequate  deter- 
rence to  major  trafficking  operaUons 
which  are  reputed  to  participate  in  the 
smuggling  of  an  estimated  15,000  to  20,- 
000  tons  of  marihuana  into  the  United 
States  each  year. 

Section  8(c)  of  the  bill  raises  the 
maximum  penalty  for  marihuana  con- 
victions Involving  over  1,000  pounds  to 
15  years  and/or  a  $125,000  fine.  Penal- 
ties for  convictions  involving  lesser 
amounts  remain  unchanged.  Consistent 
With  existing  law,  maximum  penalties 


double  in  the  case  of  a  prior  drug  re- 
lated conviction. 

Mr,  Speaker,  law  enforcement  officials 
have  testified  repeatedly  before  the 
committee  that  the  financial  benefits  of 
large-scale  marihuana  trafilcking  are  so 
lucratius  that  current  criminal  sanctions 
are  viewed  as  an  acceptable  cost  of  do- 
ing business. 

The  committee  believes  the  continued, 
indeed  widespread  illegal  distribution 
of  marihuana  in  the  United  States  poses 
potentially  grave  public  health  ramifi- 
cations. The  widespread  use  of  mari- 
huana in  America  today  is  due  in  large 
measure  t»  the  activities  of  covert,  so- 
phisticated trafficking  networks.  If  drug 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  to  have 
an  impact  on  reducing  supplies  of  this 
drug,  they  must  have  the  capability  to 
recommend  imposition  of  prison  sen- 
tences sufficient  to  disrupt  major  traf- 
ficking operations.  The  committee  be- 
lieves marihuana  trafficking  is  a  serious 
problem  and  one  for  which  serious 
criminal  sanctions  should  be  imposed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion is  clear.  Last  summer,  Americans 
learned  that  two  infant  formula  prod- 
ucts— Neo-Mull-Soy  and  Cho-Pree — had 
been  marketed  which  were  deficient  in 
chloride,  a  life  sustaining  nutrient. 
Americans  were  shocked  to  later  learn 
that  3  months  after  a  recall  of  the  prod- 
ucts had  begun,  they  could  still  be  pur- 
chased In  many  regions  of  the  country. 
Fortunately,  no  fatalities  resulted,  how- 
ever, the  revelations  of  this  episode 
stunned  the  Nation.  Although  the  over- 
all safety  record  of  the  infant  formula 
industry  has  been  excellent,  this  tragic 
episode  called  attention  to  a  serious 
deficiency  In  Federal  food  safety  law. 
Public  confidence  in  the  safety  of  Infant 
formula  was  seriously  shaken. 

In  the  months  following  the  Neo- 
Mull-Soy  and  Cho-Pree  recalls,  we 
learned  that  over  130  infants  who  con- 
sumed the  formulas  had  contracted  a 
relatively  rare  and  potentially  fatal  ill- 
ness known  as  hypochloremic  metabolic 
alkalosis.  The  illness  is  characterized  by 
an  abnormally  diminished  level  of  chlo- 
ride in  the  blood  which  causes  a  shift  in 
the  body's  acid/base  balance.  Symptoms 
included  loss  of  appetite,  failure  to  gain 
weight,  lethargy,  and  constipation.  Pe- 
diatricians described  the  symptoms  as 
"failure  to  thrive." 

Parents  demanded  to  know  how  such 
a  serious  event  could  have  occurred. 
They  wondered  whether  it  could  happen 
again  In  the  future. 

When  I  first  learned  about  this  epi- 
sode, I  was  shocked  to  discover  that 
there  are  no  Federal  statutes  or  regula- 
tions which  require  Infant  formulas  to 
contain  all  nutrients  recognized  as  es- 
sential. Federal  regulations  with  respect 
to  infant  formula  are  currently  limited 
to  assurances  that  labels  are  accurate 
and  that  the  formula  is  processed  in 
sanitary  facilities.  The  absence  of  more 
substantive  requirements  regarding  for- 
mula content  may  have  created  a  regu- 
latory environment  which  permitted  the 
marketing  of  the  nutrient  deficient 
formulas. 


Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  food  product,  we  expect  infant 
formulas  to  be  manufactured  to  exacting 
standards.  Each  day,  tens  of  thousands 
of  infants  depend  upon  fcHTnula  as  their 
sole  source  of  nutrition.  As  the  growth 
of  Infants  during  the  first  few  months 
of  life  often  determines  the  pattern  of 
growth  and  quality  of  health  in  adult 
life,  formulas  are  criticaJly  important 
to  the  health  of  our  country.  Formulas 
are  unique  food  products  and  the  public 
rightfully  expects  a  high  standard  from 
companies  involved  In  this  Important 
industry. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive research  and  deliberation.  Two 
days  of  legislative  hearings  were  con- 
ducted and  the  advice  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Adminlstraton,  American  Academy 
of  Pediatrics  and  the  infant  formula  In- 
dustry were  actively  solicited  and  Incor- 
porated Into  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  several  Members  are  en- 
titled to  be  singled  out  for  their  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  I  would  like  to  recognize  and 
express  personal  thanks  to  Representa- 
tives Albert  Oorx,  Romalo  Mottl.  and 
Dr.  Tim  Lei  Carter,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment.  H.R.  6940  is  very 
much  a  reflection  of  their  thoughtful 
input. 

Congressmen  Gore  and  Mottl,  through 
their  outstanding  Investigative  work  on 
the  Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations,  brought  to  light 
the  tragic  circumstances  that  made 
evident  the  need  for  this  legislation.  After 
their  outstanding  review  of  existing  law, 
they  recommended  to  us  the  legislative 
approach  embodied  In  this  bill.  They  de- 
serve and  are  entitled  to  the  credit  for 
initiating  this  legislation  and  the  grati- 
tude from  all  of  us  for  their  leadership  in 
working  constructively  to  keep  the  In- 
dustry and  the  FDA  alert  to  avoid  what 
could  be  future  harm  to  Infants.  Their 
work  as  part  of  the  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations Subcommittee  reinforces  my 
conviction  that  this  crucial  part  of  our 
legislative  activities  is  as  important.  If 
not  more  Important,  than  passing  addi- 
tional legislation — they  looked  to  see  If 
existing  law  was  meeting  our  expecta- 
tions. Their  dedication,  effort  and 
thoughtfulness  that  went  into  this  legis- 
lation are  examples  of  the  high  achieve- 
ments possible  to  Members  truly  com- 
mitted to  the  public  Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  parents  must  have  con- 
fidence in  the  quality  of  formula  upon 
which  their  children  depend.  TTiey  must 
be  assured  that  formula  contain  all 
essential  nutrients  and  that  it  has  been 
adequately  tested  prior  to  marketing.  The 
adoption  of  HJl.  6940  will  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  safety  and  quality  of 
infant  formula  and  deserves  every  Mem- 
ber's support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  'Mr.  Gori). 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
begin  by  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
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mittee  on  Health  and  the  Environinent. 
the  gentleman  from  California  'Mr. 
Waxman),  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Carter),  whose  district  neighbors 
mine  in  Tennessee,  and  to  ray  colleaigue. 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Mottl>. 
who  helped  in  the  investigation  that  led 
to  this  legislation. 

This  bill  has  bipartisan  support  and  it 
has  many,  many  cosponsors,  to  whom 
I  would  also  like  to  express  thanks. 

This  legislation  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  and  unanimously 
in  the  full  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  It  has  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Infant  Formula  Council,  the 
industry  trade  group,  and  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  passed  overwhelmingly 
here  today  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Speaker,  breast-feeding  practices  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  synthetic  for- 
mulas. More  than  60  percent  of  the  in- 
fants In  this  country  today  are  fed  manu- 
factured formulas,  and  these  formulas 
often  constitute  the  primary  or  sole 
source  of  nourishment  for  infants  dur- 
ing their  most  critical  period  of  develop- 
ment. We  shoxild.  therefore,  take  every 
precaution  to  make  sure  that  these  for- 
mulas are  safe  and  nutritious. 

As  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations.  Mr.  Mottl 
and  I  had  a  set  of  circumstances  brought 
to  our  attention,  largely  as  a  result  of 
investigative  work  by  Lea  Thompson,  a 
television  investigative  reporter,  that 
outlined  a  terrible  tragedy  in  this  coun- 
try involving  infants.  The  Syntex  Corp. 
mass  marketed  two  Infant  formulas 
without  pretesting  them  after  these 
formulas  had  been  changed.  They  mar- 
keted the  adulterated  formulas  for  15 
months,  during  which  time  thousands  of 
infants  consumed  these  formulas.  There 
was  a  serious  chloride  deficiency  in  these 
formulas  that  posed  life- threatening 
hazards  to  newborn  children.  Approxi- 
mately 130  children  suffered  serious 
growth  and  developmental  impairments. 
The  long-term  effects  on  these  children 
are  as  yet  unknown. 

There  was  a  recall,  but  it  was  very 
Ineffective.  No  one  monitored  the  re- 
call. Consequently,  3  months  after  the 
recall  was  initiated,  at  the  time  of  the 
investigation  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  which  I 
chaired,  the  products  were  still  on  the 
shelves. 

We  found  in  the  investigative  hearing 
that  the  current  law  is  incredibly  inade- 
quate. 

Under  current  law  any  individual  or 
group  of  individuals  can  mass  market 
virtually  any  concoction  that  they  want 
to  as  the  sole  source  of  notu-ishment  for 
Infants  in  this  country.  This  set  of  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, in  my  judgment. 

Under  current  law,  no  company  is  re- 
quired to  pretest  an  infant  formula  be- 
fore it  is  mass  marketed,  and  under  cur- 
rent law,  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration does  not  have  the  authority  to 
inxure  nutritional  quality  or  to  guarantee 


that  a  prompt  and  effective  recall  of 
adulterated  infant  formulas  occurs. 

Now.  this  legislation  would  change 
existing  laws  in  three  key  ways; 

First,  it  would  require  that  any  infant 
formula  marketed  in  the  United  States 
as  the  sole  source  of  nutrition  for  nor- 
mal babies  include  minimum  amounts 
of  all  essentia!  nutrients. 

Second,  it  would  require  that  infant 
formulas  be  tested  before  they  are  mass 
marketed  in  order  to  insure  the  nutri- 
tional adequacy  of  those  formulas. 

Third,  this  legislation  would  require 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to 
establish  mandatory  procedures  for  the 
recall  of  deficient  formulas. 

This  legislation  would  not  hamper  or 
delay  efforts  to  improve  formulas  unless 
the  test  results  indicated  that  the  nutri- 
tional quality  of  the  formula  was  jeop- 
ardized. This  bill  does  not  preclude  addi- 
tions to  or  revisions  of  the  formula  in- 
gredients as  long  as  the  proper  nutri- 
tional quality  is  maintained.  Infant 
formulas  which  are  used  by  infants  with 
special  medical  and  dietary  problems  are 
not  included  in  this  bill.  We  make  special 
provisions  for  those  special  formulas. 

We  found  in  our  investigation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  tragedy  involving  Syn- 
tex was  not  unique.  Another  company 
also  marketed  chloride-deficient  for- 
mulas last  fall,  and  there  have  been  other 
instances  involving  the  marketing  of 
hazardous  formulas. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation  will 
prevent  such  an  occurrence  from  hap- 
pening ever  again. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  serv- 
ing in  the  Congress  sometimes  is  frus- 
trating, as  my  colleagues  know.  It  seems 
sometimes  as  if  one  works  a  long  time 
for  few  achievements.  But  this  is  one  of 
those  occasions,  Mr.  Speaker,  where  I 
believe  we  can  feel  satisfaction  and  pride 
in  passing  a  good  bill.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce; 
and  I  hope  that  the  other  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  join 
us  in  adopting  this  legislation  and  giving 
parents  in  America  the  assurance  that 
infant  formulas  are  safe  and  nutritious. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  also  recognize  the  gen- 
tleman's leadership  role  in  this.  As  he 
knows.  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  his  original 
legislation. 

I  do  have  a  question  for  the  gentle- 
man, and  that  is,  is  the  FDA  given  the 
authority  to  premarket  test  these  for- 
mulas before  they  actuailly  hit  the  mar- 
ket at  all? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  FDA  is  given  the  right 
to  review  the  test  data  compiled  by  the 
company.  The  burden  is  placed  in  this 
legislation  on  the  company  to  perform 
the  test  to  insure  that  it  meets  all  the 
standards.  They  have  to  notify  the  FDA 
that  that  testing  has  been  performed.  At 
that  point,  the  FDA  has  the  right  to  re- 


view the  test  results,  and  if  they  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  tests 
were  inadequate,  then  they  can  step  in 
and  require  further  action  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  can  the  gentleman  give  us 
assurance  today  that  in  fact  there  is 
going  to  be  some  sort  of  oversight  by  the 
FDA  on  the  infant  formula  even  though 
the  FDA  will  not  have  the  authority 
themselves  to  conduct  these  tests,  they 
will  have  access  to  the  test.  They  can  go 
into  the  scientific  laboratory.  They  can 
go  with  the  scientist,  and  they  can  in 
fact  stand  right  next  to  him  if  they  want 
to  under  this  law  if  we  pass  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  This  legis- 
lation contains  new  provisions  allowing 
the  FDA  access  to  information  such  as 
that  described,  including  the  test  results 
on  these  formulas,  and  it  would  give 
them  that  power. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  some  of  the  problems  that  came 
to  our  attention  were  the  result  of 
changes  in  a  formula  already  on  the 
market.  Under  this  bill,  which  the  gen- 
tleman is  asking  us  to  support  today,  the 
FDA  will  have  the  opportunity  to  review 
these  changes  in  the  actual  ingredients 
in  a  formula  prior  to  actually  being  sold 
over  the  counter. 
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Mr.  GORE.  That  is  correct.  Now  the 
initial  determination  of  what  kind  of 
change  triggers  the  testing  requirement, 
the  burden  of  making  that  decision  will 
be  on  the  company.  But,  again,  that  de- 
cision is  reviewable  by  the  FDA. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  hope  he  will  continue  to  monitor 
this  subject  matter  and  if  for  some  rea- 
son there  is  a  loophole  in  here  that  he 
does  not  know  about  or  no  one  has  seen 
that  we  can  come  back  and  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  other 
future  examples  of  what  has  been  a  very 
catastrophic  thing  to  a  number  of  fam- 
ilies, as  the  gentleman  well  knows.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
his  comments  and  I  appreciate  his  co- 
sponsorship  and  great  assistance  in 
pushing  this  legislation. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  want  to  give  mj' 
colleagues  the  assurance  as  one  member 
of  the  Oversight  and  Investigation  Sub- 
committee that  I  intend  to  remain  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  application  of 
this  new  law  if  my  colleagues  see  fit  to 
support  it  today,  and  I  hope  they  will.  We 
do  intend  on  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  to  look  at  this 
area  very  closely  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  infant 
formula  bill.  This  legislation  would  help 
safeguard  the  early  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  millions  of  our  youngsters  who 
rely  on  infant  formula  as  their  primary 
source  of  nutrition  in  their  early  months 
of  life.  This  measure  would  also  help  ad- 
dress the  concern  that  many  parents 
have  about  the  quality  and  safety  of  in- 
fant formulas. 


I  am  pleased  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Waxman, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  my 
neighbor,  Mr.  Gore,  and  another  neigh- 
bor, the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  MOTTL.  who  have  all  worked 
long  and  hard  on  this  legislation. 

The  precipitating  factor  for  this  legis- 
lation was  that  100  babies  nationwide  de- 
veloped a  condition  known  as  metabolic 
alkalosis,  which  caused  them  to  fail  to 
thrive.  Their  condition  was  traced  to 
having  been  fed  a  formula  which,  it  was 
later  determined,  contained  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  chloride. 

More  than  10  million  cans  of  this 
formula  were  produced  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1979.  and  to  this  date  we  do 
not  know  precisely  how  many  babies 
were  affected  by  this  deficient  product. 
Months  after  the  manufacturers  ini- 
tiated a  recall,  cans  of  it  were  still  found 
on  shelves  of  stores  around  the  country. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  is 
the  result  of  extensive  hearings  and 
thorough  investigation.  Last  fall  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce's  Oversight  and  Investigation 
Subcommittee  held  hearings  The  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Gore)  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Mottl  » 
serve  as  members  of  that  subcommittee. 
Then  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  held  hearings  at  which 
representatives  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration,  the  infant  formula 
manufacturers,  and  the  medical  commu- 
nity testified.  The  members  of  the  sub- 
committee were  glad  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  views  on  this  legislation,  which 
now  enjoys  general  acceptance  of  all 
maior  parties  concerned. 

Under  present  law  the  FDA  has  au- 
thority only  to  assure  that  the  formulas 
are  produced  under  sanitary  conditions 
and  are  properly  labeled. 

This  bill  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
assuring  that  infant  formulae  meet  ac- 
cepted nutritional  standards  and  that 
good  manufacturing  practices  are  fol- 
lowed in  their  production. 

The  legislation  provides  the  FDA  with 
enough  flexibility  to  adjust  nutritional 
standards  for  formulas  so  they  comply 
with  the  latest  scientific  knowledge  and 
allow  for  variations  for  infants  with  spe- 
cial dietary  needs  such  as  phenylketonu- 
ria, called  in  common  parlance  PKU. 

In  addition,  it  will  allow  the  FDA  to 
more  closely  monitor  recalls  of  formula 
and  will  provide  for  a  long-term  study  of 
the  Infants  who  suffer  from  taking  the 
chloride  deficient  formula.  Actually,  we 
have  known  of  the  necessity  of  chlorides 
for  many  years,  and  it  seems  passing 
strange  that  sufficient  chlorides  should 
not  have  been  included  in  the  formula  up 
to  this  time. 

,.  7^rs  ago  when  our  settlers  came  to 
this  country  they  found  that  they  needed 
salt  very  badly  and  salt  was  an  expensive 
tem.  As  my  colleagues  know,  salt  itself 
is  reaUy  sodium  chloride,  NaCl,  and  when 
it  is  put  into  a  formula  it  separates  into 
sodium  and  chloride,  which  is  necessary 
to  nutrition.  Our  early  settlers  found 
S  *V^  *^^y  '^'^  not  have  salt  their 
Children  failed  to  thrive.  Again,  I  think 
tne  companies  which  manufactured  this 


product  deficient  in  chloride  made  a  very, 
very  serious  mistake. 

This  legislation  requires  that  the  chlo- 
rides, as  well  as  every  other  essential  ele- 
ment be  included  in  infant  formulas. 
The  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics 
will  be  consulted  regularly  as  to  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  proteins,  vitamins,  and 
minerals  which  are  included  in  the 
formulas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  there  is  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  which  would  increase 
the  penalties  for  persons  trafficking 
in  marihuana  in  quantities  of  over  1,000 
pounds.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1970,  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Committee 
when  it  passed  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  make  the 
penalties  for  marihuana  as  strict  as  they 
should  have  been. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  sale  of  mari- 
huana has  become  a  big  business.  It  is 
s£iid  that  planes  come  into  our  country 
and  dump  tons  and  tons  of  marihuana. 
In  order  to  receive  pay  for  the  mari- 
huana delivered,  the  traffickers'  money  is 
weighed,  not  coimted,  to  pay  for  the 
marihuana. 

The  people  who  may  be  caught  and 
taken  to  court  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of 
marihuana  or  having  possession  of  it  are 
usually  let  out  on  bail  and,  because  the 
money  they  make  from  the  sale  of  mari- 
huana is  so  great,  they  skip  bail.  They 
make  himdreds  of  thoiisands  of  dollars 
on  each  delivery.  So  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  increase  the  penalty  at  this 
time  to  15  years  for  those  possessing  1.000 
pounds  of  marihuana  for  sale,  and  to  fine 
those  people  no  less  than  $125,000  for 
that  offense.  Also  if  the  accused  were  a 
second  offender,  then  he  would  be  fined 
$250,000  and  he  could  be  sent  to  the  peni- 
tentiary for  as  long  as  30  years. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation is  necessary  today  to  stop  this 
monopoly,  this  wealthy  group  of  people 
who  are  violating  our  laws  and  bringing 
marihuana  into  this  country.  We  must 
take  action  now  to  halt  the  increasing 
threat  of  marihuana  trafficking  to  our 
society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  young  adulthood,  from 
age  18  to  25,  represents  the  peak  period 
for  marihuana  use.  Three  out  of  five  in 
that  age  group  have  reported  having 
ever  usee*  marihuana.  Among  children 
between  ages  12  and  13.  8  percent  have 
used  marihuana,  a  figure  which  climbs 
to  29  percent  for  14-  and  15-year-olds 
and  to  47  percent  for  those  ages  16  and 
17.  Thest":  percentages  have  all  signifi- 
cantly increased  in  the  last  3  years. 
Clearly,  wc  are  faced  with  an  epidemic 
of  marihuana  use  among  our  young 
people. 

"There  are  significant  health  risks  as- 
sociated with  marihuana  use.  When 
marihuana  is  smoked,  the  ability  to 
recall  material  learned  while  "high"  is 
typically  impaired;  thus,  use  of  mari- 
huana among  schoolage  children  is 
especially  troublesome.  There  is  good 
evidence  that  marihuana  use  at  typical 
social  levels  definitely  impairs  driving 
ability  and  related  skills.  In  limited 
surveys,  from  60  to  80  percent  of  mari- 
huana users  questioned  indicated  that 
they  sometimes  drive  while  high.  Mari- 
huana smokers  are  overrepresented  in 


fatal  accidents  and  the  rate  is  increas- 
ing. Marihuana  has  been  Implicated  in 
early  research  as  a  possible  cause  of  lung 
cancer  ard  other  serious  pulmonary 
complications.  Some  researchers  have 
found  decreased  levels  of  testosterone 
among  mak  marihuana  smokers,  as  well 
as  abnorm.alities  in  sperm  count  Mari- 
huana may  cause  abnormalities  in  cell 
metabolism.  Adding  delta-9-THC — mar- 
ihuana's active  ingredient — to  various 
lypes  of  human  and  animal  cell  cultures 
has  been  found  to  inhibit  DNA.  RNA.  and 
protein  synthesis. 

Marihuana  trafficking  helps  support 
other  organized  criminal  activity.  Tlie 
National  Narcotics  Intelligence  Consum- 
ers Committee  estimates  that  marihuana 
accounted  for  approximately  $15  to  $23 
billion  ir  sales  in  1978 — an  estimated 
10.000  to  15.000  tons  of  marihuana  were 
smuggled  iiito  the  United  States  in  that 
year.  Thii  vast  amount  of  money  helps 
to  support  other  organized  criminal 
activities. 

The  marihuana  amendment  Is  aimed 
at  the  largest  traffickers. 

The  marihuana  trafficking  amendment 
onlv  affects  those  trafficking  in  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  marihuana — an 
amount  worth  approximately  $250.000 — 
using  a  conservative  estimate.  The 
amendment  does  not  affect  a  small-time 
seller  of  the  drug. 

Present  marihuana  penalties  are  too 
lenient  when  existing  penalties  are  com- 
pared to  the  possible  gains  Administra- 
tor Bensinger  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  told  the  subcommittee 
that  most  marihuana  traffickers  serve 
less  than  3  years.  Criminal  organizations 
trafficking  in  large  amounts  of  mari- 
huana are  reaping  literally  millions  of 
dollars  from  their  criminal  activities.  For 
this  reason,  these  smugglers  regard  the 
short  prison  term  simply  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business.  In  other  words,  existing 
criminal  penalties  for  marihuana  traf- 
ficking set  up  a  revolving  door  for  multi- 
millionaire traffickers  The  marihuana 
trafficking  amendment  will  insure  that 
these  people  are  sent  to  prison  long 
enough  to  get  them  out  of  the  business. 
Most  importantly  it  vnll  make  the  penal- 
ties commensurate  with  the  possible 
gains. 

Marihuana  traffickers  are  literally 
"rolling  in  money."  DEA  has  observed 
cases  where  the  traffickers  weigh  the 
money  which  results  from  their  crimes 
instead  of  counting  it  The  State  of 
Florida — the  center  of  most  trafficking 
activities — has  more  $100  bills  in  circiila- 
tion  than  any  other  State.  Moreover,  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  noted  that  there  is 
more  cash  in  Florida  than  ctui  be  ac- 
counted for  by  normal  business. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  necessary  we  pass  this 
legislation. 

There  is  one  other  thing  in  this  bill, 
This  provision  extends  our  oversight  of 
the  chemical  piperidine  from  which  the 
drug  phencyclidine  or  PCP  is  made.  I 
think  it  is  very  important  that  we  con- 
tinue to  require  reporting  by  piperi- 
dine manufacturers  and  distributors  so 
that  we  can  monitor  and  prosecute  those 
who  illicitly  manufacture  PCP.  PCP  poses 
a   significant   threat  to   the  emotional 
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well-being  of  our  youngsters,  a  grreater 
threat  than  LSD. 


We  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  a 
grievous  wrong  and  we  can  do  it  at  no 


a  fine  of  up  to  a  quarter  million  dollars, 
$250,000,  which  is  just  double  what  is 
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immediately,  and  I  think  these  penalties     the   United    States    comes    in    through 
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I  think  this  is  good  legislation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  strongly  support  it.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MoTTL). 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  H.R.  6940 — the  Infant 
Formula  Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  will  extend  protection 
to  one  of  our  Nations  most  valuable  na- 
tional resources,  our  infants,  who  are 
totally  dependent  on  us  for  their  safety 
and  well-being. 

H.R.  6940  will  insure  thousands  of 
parents  that  the  infant  formula  and 
baby  food  they  feed  their  children  will 
be  safe  and  nutritious.  There  currently 
are  no  such  guarantees. 

Last  summer,  the  confidence  of  thou- 
sands of  parents  in  the  safety  and  qual- 
ity of  infant  formula  was  shaken  by  news 
that  two  formulas  had  been  marketed 
without  a  vital  salt  derivative.  More  than 
130  infants  suffered  serious  illnesses  as  a 
result. 

Our  thanks  should  go  to  Lea  Thomp- 
son of  WRC-TV  who  exhibited  televi- 
sion journalism  at  its  best  when  she 
broke  the  story  of  the  deficient  formulas 
and  the  subsequent  recall  foul-up. 

Once  the  deficient  formulas  were  dis- 
covered, the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion relied  on  a  voluntary  recall  to  get 
the  formulas  off  the  shelves.  A  spot 
check  by  the  FDA  nearly  3  months  after 
the  voluntary  recall  began,  showed  some 
of  the  dangerous  formula  was  still  being 
sold. 

An  episode  like  this  should  cause  us 
all  grave  concern.  If  a  product  is  offered 
for  sale  as  a  safe  and  nutritious  food  for 
Infants,  then  the  public  must  know  and 
have  confidence  that  it  is  indeed  safe 
and  nutritious. 

This  Chamber  also  owes  special  thanks 
to  our  colleagues  Al  Gore.  Dr.  Tim  Lee 
Carter,  and  Henry  Waxman,  who  worked 
long  and  hard  with  me  in  finalizing  this 
legislation. 

In  its  investigation  of  the  infant 
formula  tragedy,  the  Oversight  and 
Health  Subcommittees  learned  that  there 
are  no  quality  control  or  testing  require- 
ments for  infant  formulas  and  no  guide- 
lines for  the  recall  of  deficient  formulas. 

H.R.  6940  would  remedy  those  prob- 
lems. The  three  major  provisions  of  the 
bill  would: 

Rrst.  require  that  an  infant  formula 
being  marketed  as  the  sole  source  of  nu- 
trition for  normal  infants  include  mini- 
mum amounts  of  all  essential  nutrients; 

Second,  require  that  formulas  be  tested 
to  Insure  nutritional  adequacy  before 
they  are  mass  marketed ; 

Third,  require  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  establish  mandatory 
procedures  for  the  recall  of  deficient 
formulas. 

Another  important  aspect  of  H.R.  6940 
Is  a  provision  for  an  on -going  study  to 
determine  the  long-range  effects  on  any 
Infants  made  ill  by  deficient  formulas 


We  have  an  opportunity  to  correct  a 
grievous  wrong  and  we  can  do  it  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6940  is  concerned 
with  human  lives  at  their  most  vulnera- 
ble stage.  We  are  talking  about  food  that 
may  be  the  sole  source  of  nourishment 
for  infants. 

If  we  will  not  look  after  their  safety, 
who  will?  I  submit  that  this  legislation 
will  go  a  long  way  in  correctmg  a  serious 
problem. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding.  Again 
I  want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Morn.)  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  for  their  leadership 
on  the  Oversight  Committee.  I  also  want 
to  thank  my  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxman*  for  his 
assistance.  Really,  without  the  investi- 
gations conducted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mottd  and  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore»  this  might 
not  have  been  brought  to  our  attention. 
Again  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  think  the  Nation  thanks  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  help. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter >  for  those 
very  kind  remarks.  They  are  most  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness'. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  something 
about  the  marihuana  trafficking  penalty 
provision  that  Is  included  in  this  bill. 
It  is.  indeed,  a  nongermane  amendment, 
and  we  take  it  up  under  suspension  of 
the  rules  in  order  for  that  not  to  be  an 
impediment  to  its  passage.  I  think.  Per- 
haps it  is  my  lot  in  life  to  be  the  kind  of 
legislator  who  finds  some  problem  with 
the  most  popular  types  of  bills.  Indeed, 
if  one  of  the  worlds  most  beautiful 
women  walked  down  the  hall.  I  might 
be  the  one  to  notice  the  bruise  on  her 
ankle.  But  we  have  here  a  very  popular 
bill  with  a  provision  added  to  it  that 
does  need  serious  consideration. 

Dr.  Carter  has  mentioned  the  prob- 
lem that  exists  in  the  current  law  where- 
by the  fines  apphcable  to  trafficking  in 
large  amounts  of  marihuana  really  are 
not  adequate  to  discourage  trafficking 
in  marihuana.  There  are  large,  indeed 
huge  amounts  of  money  which  change 
hands  in  the  commerce  in  marihuana. 
The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is  cur- 
rently considering  the  codification  of 
the  Federal  criminal  laws,  and  in  the 
process  there  will  be  proposed  a  very 
great  increase  in  the  penalties  and  the 
fines  applicable  to  trafficking  in  large 
amounts  of  marihuana.  They  would  be 
higher  than  the  fines  proposed  in  this 
bill.  That  is,  initially  trafficking  in  over 
1,000  pounds  of  marihuana  would  carry 


a  fine  of  up  to  a  quarter  million  dollars, 
$250,000,  which  is  just  double  what  is 
proposed  here  for  a  first  offense.  In  the 
case  of  an  organization,  where  organi- 
zational criminal  liability  may  be  estab- 
lished, and,  indeed,  in  many  marihuana 
trafficking  situations  we  hope  that  that 
will  be  possible  to  establish,  fines  up  to 
$1  million  may  be  applied.  Indeed,  that 
is  the  kind  of  marihuana  trafficking  we 
have  to  get  at  the  most. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Members  that 
this  may  not  be  the  best  way  in  which  to 
legislate  concerning  the  problem  at 
hand,  but  it  is  better  than  waiting  the 
3  years  until  the  criminal  code,  if  it  is 
enacted,  becomes  applicable. 

There  is  one  other  aspect;  and  I  am 
not  objecting  to  the  passage  of  this 
bill  with  this  amendment  in  it — and  it 
is  an  improvement  over  the  current  con- 
dition of  the  law,  at  least.  I  would  just 
like  to  have  us  understand  and  be  aware 
that  we  are  not  calling  it  quits  here. 
This  is  not  the  end  of  the  line.  There  is 
a  need  for  a  somewhat  more  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject.  But  I  would 
like  to  express  one  more  concern  about 
the  bill,  and  that  is  the  provision  in 
section  8(a)  that  starts  on  line  19  on 
page  10  of  the  bill  which  says: 

"(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  annually 
(1)  select  the  controlled  substance  (or  con- 
trolled substances)  contained  in  schedule  II 
which  the  Attorney  General.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, determines  to  have  the  highest  rate 
of  abuse,  and  (2)  prepare  and  make  avail- 
able to  regulatory,  licensing,  and  law  en- 
forcement agencies  of  States  descriptive  and 
analytic  reports  on  the  actual  distribution 
patterns  In  such  States  of  each  such  con- 
trolled substance.". 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
would  make  that  information  available 
to  anyone  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  even  if  it  did  not  leak 
out  from  State  sources.  I  am  disturbed 
about  that  provision  in  the  bill.  I  would 
hope  that  the  other  body  does  not  in- 
clude that  in  the  bill  as  it  is  enacted. 
But  I  would  invite  comments  from  either 
of  the  gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the 
aisle  concerning  that  provision.  I  just 
would  hate  to  see  us.  through  our  law- 
enforcement  agencies,  make  available  to 
those  who  traffic  in  controlled  sub- 
stances information  that  would  be  use- 
ful in  changing  their  patterns  of  opera- 
tion so  as  to  avoid  detection  and  arrest 
or  conviction. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  I  appreciate  the  comments 
he  has  to  make.  We  are  aware  of  the 
fine  work  being  done  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  in  revising  the  crimi- 
nal codes,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
report 'from  that  committee  which  will 
encompass  this  matter.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  is  supporting  us  in 
increasing  criminal  penalties  for  the 
trafficking  of  large  quantities  of  mari- 
huana. The  penalties  will  go  into  effect 
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immediately,  and  I  think  these  penalties 
should  be  increased  to  take  the  profit 
and  incentive  out  of  trafficking  in  large 
quantities  of  marihuana.  I  think  the 
policy  of  this  provision  is  consistent  with 
what  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  is 
going  to  come  up  with. 
D  1320 
We  want  this  on  the  books  now  and 
later  we  can  review  the  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
Criminal  Code  reform  bill. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  We  are  heading  in 
the  same  direction  but  this  bill  will  get 
us  further  down  the  trail  sooner. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  raised  a  question  about 
subsection  8(a)  of  the  bill.  I  would  be 
pleased  to  discuss  this  further  as  we  move 
along.  That  section  was  offered  and 
adopted  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment  by  unanimous  voice 
vote.  The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to 
assist  States  in  controlling  retail  di- 
version of  prescription  drugs.  Data  used 
to  compile  the  required  analytic  and  de- 
scriptive reports  is  currently  available 
through  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration's Automation  of  Reports  and 
Consolidated  Orders  System  (ARCOS). 
This  provision  requires  that  this  infor- 
mation be  provided  States  in  a  form  to 
effectively  aid  in  the  targeting  of  law 
enforcement,  licensing,  and  regulators' 
resources  on  the  problem  of  retail  diver- 
sion. 

We  had  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee that  several  States  have  been 
using  ARCOS  data  in  this  manner  very 
successfully.  We  thought  these  efforts 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  more  States 
and  that  is  why  this  section  was  offered. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Evans)  . 

Mr.  EVANS  of  C^eorgla.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6940,  the  "In- 
fant Formula  Act  of  1980."  In  particu- 
lar. I  want  to  express  my  strong  support 
for  section  8fc)  of  the  bill.  That  provi- 
sion establishes  new  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  are  convicted  of  trafficking  in 
over  1,000  pounds  of  marihuana.  Under 
the  bill,  such  persons  would  be  subject 
to  a  maximum  prison  term  of  15  years 
and  in  addition  could  be  fined  up  to 
$125,000.  These  penalties  could  be  dou- 
bled for  persons  with  prior  felony  drug 
convictions.  Current  law  authorizes  max- 
imum penalties  of  only  5  years  and 
$15,000  for  first-time  offenders,  regard- 
less of  the  amount  of  marihuana  In- 
volved. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Control,  I  have 
become  Increasingly  concerned  about  the 
vast  amounts  of  marihuana  smuggled 
into  the  United  States  every  year  Even 
though  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  seized  more  than 
4_3  million  pounds  of  marihuana  in  1979, 
the  illicit  traffic  in  marihuana  continues 
to  flourish.  The  trade  in  marihuana  from 
Co  ombia  to  the  United  States  has  been 
estimated  to  exceed  $6.5  biUion  annually 
many  times  the  amount  of  Colombia's 
largest  export  commodity,  coffee 

Much  of  the  illicit  marihuana  entering 


the  United  States  comes  in  through 
Florida.  As  a  result  of  intensified  Inter- 
diction efforts  in  south  Florida,  however, 
major  traffickers  have  expanded  their 
drug  operations  Into  Georgia.  With  its 
100  miles  of  coastline  and  a  tidal  water- 
way which  is  100  miles  wide  and  2,300 
miles  long.  Georgia  presents  an  attrac- 
tive target  for  traffickers.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  select  committee  held  hearings 
in  Macon  and  Glynco  to  examine  the 
situation  in  Georgia.  We  found  that  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  simply  do  not  have  the 
resources  to  combat  effectively  the  fiood 
of  illicit  marihuana  coming  into  the 
State. 

The  vast  influx  of  marihuana  un- 
doubtedly has  contributed  to  the  alarm- 
ing increase  in  marihuana  abuse  in  the 
United  States,  particularly  among  our 
young  people.  Recent  data  collected  for 
the  National  Institute  on  Drug  Abuse 
show  that  more  than  1  out  of  every  10 
high  school  seniors  in  1979  used  mari- 
huana on  a  daily  basis,  an  increase  of 
more  than  70  percent  from  the  number  of 
daily  users  in  1975.  Approximately  60 
percent  of  all  high  school  seniors  in  1979 
had  tried  marihuana  and  37  percent  are 
current  users.  The  age  at  which  young 
people  start  using  drugs  is  also  declining. 
These  trends  are  especially  disturbing  in 
light  of  the  mounting  accumulation  of 
evidence  that  marihuana  poses  serious 
risks  to  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  so- 
cial development  of  young  abusers  and 
also  because  the  THC  content  of  mari- 
huana has  increased  significantly  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  current  5  years/$15,000  maximum 
penalties  for  trafficking  in  marihuana  do 
not  effectively  immobilize  traffickers  or 
deter  them  from  plying  their  trade.  Sen- 
tences handed  out  seldom  reach  the 
maximum  allowed,  and  prisoners  gen- 
erally serve  less  than  half  of  their  sen- 
tences. Because  the  profits  from  large- 
scale  marihuana  trafficking  are  so  im- 
mense, traffickers  view  such  light  sen- 
tences merely  as  a  "cost  of  doing 
business." 

Last  year.  I  introduced  legislation, 
H.R.  3721.  that  would  establish  a  man- 
datory minimum  sentence  of  10  years 
and  a  maximum  fine  of  $100,000  for 
smuggling  100  pounds  or  more  of  mari- 
huana. My  bill  also  would  prohibit 
suspended  sentences,  probation,  parole 
and  sentencing  under  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act.  Although  H.R.  6940  does  not 
go  as  far  as  my  proposal,  I  believe  It  is 
a  positive  step  and  will  enhance  the 
ability  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  disrupt  the  tide  of  marihuana  flood- 
ing our  children's  schools  and  play- 
grounds. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers),  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr.  STA<3GERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  whole-heartedly.  Though  it  is  a  small 
piece  of  legislation,  I  think  it  is  one  of 


the  really  and  truly  important  bills  to 
come  before  the  House  In  this  Congress. 
It  is  critically  important  to  the  future 
health  of  our  children.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
infant  formula  industry  and  the  Amer- 
ican Academj'  of  Pediatrics  for  their  co- 
operation with  the  committee  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  bill.  They  were  ex- 
tremely helpful  and  the  legislation  is 
stronger  because  of  their  participation 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  commend 
all  members  of  the  committee  for  the 
work  done  on  the  bill.  However.  I  would 
especially  Uke  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  . 
The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  leaving 
Congress  this  year.  He  will  leave  his  im- 
print upon  the  health  of  America,  so 
deeply  for  the  better,  for  having  been 
here  and  passed  through  this  Congress. 
The  gentleman  is  a  great  man  and  a 
strong  advocate  for  improving  the  health 
of  our  Nation.  The  Nation  will  be  strong- 
er and  better  for  the  gentleman's  having 
served  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  staffs  for  the  work  they  have 
done  on  the  bill  In  getting  it  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  certainly 
I  want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) for  his  cooperation  over  the  past 
many  years,  for  the  friendship  he  has 
shown  me  and  the  help  he  has  given  to 
all  of  us  in  this  great  country  of  ours. 
The  gentleman  has  left  a  great  record 
here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished    gentleman    from    Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  brief  time  to  pay  my  re- 
spects and  give  thanks  to  the  two  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  who  brought 
this  to  my  attention  and  worked  so  hard 
to  get  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Morn.) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Gore  ) .  Had  it  not  been  for  their  strong 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  feel  the  matter 
might  never  have  l)een  solved  in  such 
an  excellent  way  as  they  have  found  to 
solve  it  under  the  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxman), 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health,  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Carter). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  pay  high  tribute 
to  all  four  of  those  gentlemen  for  their 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Petsir). 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yoit. 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the    diction  in  the  New  York  area.  Clearly 
gentleman  for  yielding.  addiction  and  trafficking  are  interrelated 
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"(A)  the  date  of  mAtUng  a  notice  of  defl-     lat«d  funding  deficiency,  the  period  begin-     8«c   4 
clency  with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by     nlng  with  the  end  of  the  plan  year  in  which 
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Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H  R. 
6940  the  Infant  Formula  Act  of  1980. 
This  is  critically  important  legislation 
which  seeks  to  improve  the  quality  of 
ingredients  which  are  fed  to  infants  in 
their  daily  formulas. 

This  legislation  comes  in  response  to 
a  shocking  incident  which  took  place 
last  summer  when  some  130  infants  who 
had  consumed  a  formula  which  was  seri- 
ously deficient  in  the  life  sustaining 
nutrient  chloride  fell  dangerously  ill 
from  a  potentially  lethal  and  rare  chem- 
ical imbalance  in  the  blood. 

Following  this  an  investigation  was 
conducted  by  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  it  revealed  serious  shortcomings  in 
the  processes  by  which  infant  formulas 
are  manufactured.  There  is  an  absence  of 
quality  control  which  can  result  in  im- 
proper levels  of  ingredients  being  put 
into  formulas.  Further  the  investigation 
revealed  that  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, despite  a  clear  position  from 
the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics  did 
not  include  chloride  as  a  vital  nutrient 
In  formulas.  The  academy  had  stated 
explicitly  that  chloride  was  an  essential 
ingredient. 

H.R.  6940  is  a  swift  and  proper  re- 
sponse to  this  problem.  The  legislation 
establishes  clear  and  universal  standards 
on  what  ingredients  should  be  included 
in  infant  formulas  and  just  as  impor- 
tantly requires  an  infant  formula  manu- 
facturer to  notify  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services — prior  to 
marketing  that  its  formula  is  in  compli- 
ance with  the  ingredient  standards  and 
quality  control  procedures.  Further  the 
legislation  provides  for  certain  recall 
procedures  in  the  event  of  improper  in- 
fant formulas  being  marketed  and 
distributed. 

It  is  wise  for  us  to  act  in  the  manner 
we  are  today.  Our  infant  children  must 
not  encounter  peril  in  their  daily  feed- 
ing. We  must  be  extremely  careful  to 
protect  the  lives  of  the  very  young.  Our 
Nation  is  slowly  seeing  a  positive  move 
away  from  the  high  infant  mortahty 
rates  of  the  past  two  decades.  We  do  not 
want  to  regress.  It  seems  incredulous  to 
me  that  we  have  no  effective  standards 
to  guarantee  the  nutritious  content  of 
infant  formulas  but  worse  yet — we  dc 
not  even  have  standards  to  insure  they 
are  safe  for  consumption.  I  support  this 
legislation  and  urge  its  immediate 
approval. 

Finally,  as  an  ex-offlcio  member  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Narcotics.  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  which  deal  with 
drug  abuse  prevention.  I  endorse  the  in- 
definite extension  of  repwrting  require- 
ments for  piperidihe — a  chemical  essen- 
tial to  the  manufacture  of  PCP.  Finally. 
I  believe  the  provisions  in  this  bill  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  trafficking  in 
large  quantities  of  marihuana  are  sound 
and  important  to  our  efforts  to  curb  the 
spread  of  drug  abuse.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  this  same  approach  applied  to  other 
drugs  as  well.  I  recently  participated  in 
hearings  in  my  home  city  of  New  York 
on  the  alarming  increase  in  heroin  ad- 


diction in  the  New  York  area.  Clearly 
addiction  and  traSBcking  are  interrelated 
and  one  has  to  assume  that  if  penalties 
for  trafficking  are  increased  it  will  serve 
as  a  deterrent.  H.R.  6940  makes  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  the 
many  others  who  have  spoken  in  the 
House  in  congratulating  both  the  sub- 
committee chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  who  have  made  such  a  great 
contribution  in  this  particular  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  help  but  think 
while  discussing  this  on  the  floor  today, 
it  was  Just  a  few  years  ago  that  Congress 
rushed  to  pass  a  bill  called  "save  the 
mustangs"  and  we  rushed  it  through  very 
rapidly  and  in  a  period  of  about  3  weeks 
from  start  to  flinish  we  enacted  and 
signed  that  bill  into  law. 

I  would  like  to  think  we  are  going  to 
move  today  with  the  same  rapidity  on 
a  "save  the  babies"  bill  because  basically 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  that  Congress  could  di- 
rect its  attention  to.  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  than  this  type  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill 
I  congratulate  all  the  gentlemen  involved 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
speak  on  H.R.  6940,  the  infant  formula 
bill  because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
being  presented  to  the  House  today.  At- 
tached to  this  bill  is  a  rider  to  amend 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  which  is 
nongermane  to  the  subject  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

The  nongermane  amendment  to  H.R. 
6940  as  reported  by  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee changes  the  penalties  for  posses- 
sion and  trafficking  in  large  quantities 
of  marihuana.  This  very  important 
matter  is  under  consideration  this  week 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  as  part  of 
the  Criminal  Code  Revision. 

For  example,  this  amendment  would 
make  the  maximum  fine  for  a  first  of- 
fense $125,000.  But  under  the  sentenc- 
ing provisions  of  the  Criminal  Code,  the 
maximum  fine  for  a  first  offense  would 
be  a  quarter  million  dollars  for  an  indi- 
vidual and  $1  million  for  an  organiza- 
tion. Considering  the  large  sums  of 
money  often  involved  in  the  trafficking 
offenses,  this  amendment  does  not  go  far 
enough  to  deter  or  punish  the  financiers 
involved  in  marihuana  trafficking. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  Criminal 
Code  Revision,  currently  pending  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  is  supported  by 
the  administration.  Peter  Bensinger,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  March  19, 
1980,  endorsed  the  proposal  in  the  Crimi- 
nal Code  to  raise  the  penalty  for  large 
scale  marihuana  trafficking  to  a  class 
C  felony,  the  third  most  serious  level 
of  Federal  crime,  and  just  below  traffick- 
ing in  heroin. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  Criminal  Code 
approach  is  to  end  the  hodge-podge  ap- 
proach and  inconsistent  approach  to 
criminal  law  that  is  followed  by  this 
nongermane  amendment.* 


n  1330 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Wax- 
man  i  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6940.  as  amended. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII.  and  the 
Chair's  prior  announcement,  further 
proceedings  on  this  motion  will  be 
postponed. 


CHAPTER  42  SECOND  TIER  TAX 
CORRECTION  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  I  H.R.  5391)  to  amend  chapter  42  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  determination  of  second 
tier  taxes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled . 
Section  1.  Short  Tttle;  Amijjdment  of  1954 
Code. 

(a)  Short  Tttle. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Chapter  42  Second  Tier  Tax  Correc- 
tion Act  of  1980". 

(b)  Amendment  of  1954  Code — Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  express- 
ed In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal 
of.  a  section  or  other  provision,  the  refer- 
ence shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a 
section  or  other  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  2  Date  for  Determining  Amount  or 
Second  Tier  Taxes. 
(a)  Substitution  of  Taxable  Period  for 
Correction  Period — The  following  provi- 
sions are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "cor- 
rection period  '  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "taxable  period": 

(1)  Section  4941(b)(1)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional taxes  on  self -dealer) . 

(2)  Section  4941(e)(2)(B)  (defining 
amount  involved). 

13)  Section  4942(b)  (relating  to  addition- 
al tax  on  failure  to  distribute  Income). 

(4)  Section  4943(b)  (relating  to  addition- 
al tax  on  excess  business  holdings). 

(5)  Section  4944(b)  (1 1  (relating  to  addi- 
tional taxes  on  Investments  which  Jeopard- 
izes charitable  purpose ) . 

(6)  Section  4945(b)(1)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional taxes  on  taxable  expenditures). 

(7)  Section  4951ib)(l)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional taxes  on  self-dealer) . 

(8)  Section  4951(e)  (2)  (B)  (defining 
amount  Involved). 

i9)  Section  4952(b)(1)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional taxes  on  taxable  expenditures) 

(10)  Section  4971(b)  (relating  to  addi- 
tional tax  on  failure  to  meet  minimum  fund- 
ing standards) 

(11)  Section  4975(b)  (relating  to  addition- 
al taxes  on  disqualified  persons) . 

(12)  Section  4975(f)(4)(B)  (defining 
amount  involved). 

ib)    Definition  of  Taxable  Period  — 
(I)   Paragraph  (1)   of  section  4941(e)    (de- 
fining taxable  period)   Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

'(1)  Taxable  period. — The  term  "taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  act  of 
se'f-deallng.  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  act  of  self-dealing  occurs 
and  ending  on  the  earliest  of — 
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"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection   (a)(1)   under  section  6212. 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(1)  Is  assessed,  or 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  correction  of  the 
act  of  self -dealing  la  completed." 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4942(J)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  the  undistrib- 
uted Income  for  any  taxable  year,  the  period 
beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  taxable 
year  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of 
deficiency  with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  under  section  6212.  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  is  assessed." 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4943(d)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  excess 
business  holdings  of  a  private  foundation  in 
a  business  enterprise,  the  period  beginning 
on  the  first  day  on  which  there  are  excess 
holdings  and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  under  section  6212  in  respect 
of  such  holdings,  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  in  respect  of  such  hold- 
ings Is  assessed." 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4944(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'tajcable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  invest- 
ment which  jeopardizes  the  carrying  out  of 
exempt  purposes,  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  on  which  the  amount  Is  so  Invested 
and  ending  on  the  earliest  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency with  respgct  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(1)   under  section  6212. 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection   (a)(1)   is  assessed,  or 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  the  amount  so 
Invested  is  removed  from  Jeopardy." 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4945(1)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
expenditure,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  taxable  expenditure  oc- 
curs and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)(1)   under  section  6212.  or 

"(Bi  the  date  on  which  the  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  (1)  is  assessed." 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  4951(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Taxable  period.— The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  act  of 
self-dealing,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  act  of  self -dealing  occurs 
and  ending  on  the  earliest  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (b)(1)  under  section  6212. 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)(1)   is  assessed,  or 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  correction  of  the 
act  of  self-dealing  is  completed." 

(7)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4962(e)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taxable 
expenditure,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  taxable  expenditure  oc- 
curs and  ending  on  the  earlier  of 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  a  notice  of  defi- 
ciency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  (1)  under  section  6212.  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  Imposed 
by  subsection  (aid)  is  assessed." 

(8)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  4971(c)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Taxable  period.— The  term  'taxable 
period    means,  with  respect  to  an  accumu- 


lated funding  deficiency,  the  period  begin- 
ning with  the  end  of  the  plan  year  In  which 
there  is  an  accumulated  funding  deficiency 
and  ending  on  the  earlier  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  of  a  notice  of  de- 
ficiency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a),  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  is  assessed." 

(9)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4975(f)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Taxable  period. — The  term  'taxable 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  prohibited 
transaction,  the  period  beginning  with  the 
date  on  which  the  prohibited  transaction 
occurs  and  ending  on  the  earliest  of — 

"(A)  the  date  of  mailing  a  notice  of  de- 
ficiency with  respect  to  the  tax  imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  under  section  6212. 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  tax  imposed 
by  subsection  (a)  Is  assessed,  or 

"(C)  the  date  on  which  correction  of  the 
prohibited  transaction  Is  completed." 

(c)  Technical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4941  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (4). 

(2)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  4942  is 
amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(B)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (5)"  In 
paragraph  (3)  (B)  (I)  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (4)  ", 

(C)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (2).  and 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6 1   as  paragraphs  (4)   and  (5).  respectively. 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  4943  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph 
(3). 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4944  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph   (3). 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  4951  la 
amended  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and  by 
redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  paragraph 
(4). 

(6)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  4975  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Clerical  Amendments. — 

(1)  Clause  (II)  of  section  4942(g)(2)(C) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  Initial  cor- 
rection period  provided  in  subsection  (J)  (2)  " 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  correction 
period  (as  defined  In  section  4962(e) )". 

(2)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  4943(d) 
(3)  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "4942(j)(6)"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "4942(J)  (4)". 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6213  (relat- 
ing to  suspension  of  filing  period  for  certain 
excise  taxes)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  4941(e)(4)"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  4962(e)." 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  6603  (re- 
lating to  suspension  of  running  of  period 
of  limitation  pending  correction)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  4941(e)  (4)"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  of  such  sub- 
section and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
4962(e)." 

(5)  Section  6503  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection   (j)   as  subsection   (I). 

(6)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1203(h)(1)  and  1601(f)(2)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1976.  and  the  amendment  made 
by  section  362(d)(5)  of  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1978.  shall  be  deemed  to  be  amendments 
to  section  6503(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964  (as  redesignated  by  paragraph 
(6)  ). 

Sec.  3.  Tax  Coitrt  To  DrmMiNE  Whkthjb 
Taxable  Evknt  Has  Bekn  Coruxcttd. 
Subsection  (e)  of  section  6214  (relating  to 
determinations  by  Tax  Court)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  Tax  Court.  In  redeter- 
mining a  deficiency  of  any  second  tier  tax 
(as  defined  in  section  496a(b)).  shall  make 
a  determination  with  respect  to  whether  the 
taxable  event  has  been  corrected." 


Sec.  4.  AaATKMENT  OF  TAX  Wbkis  Taxsc  la 
Coaaicnoif  Ouanfc  Coaaccnoir  P«- 

UOD. 

(a)   In  Ocnteal — Chapter  43  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subchapter: 
"Subchapter  C — Abatement  of  Second  Tier 

Taxes  Where  There  Is  Correction  During 

Correction  Period 

"Sec.  4961.  Abatement  of  second  tier  taxes 

where  there  is  correction. 
"Sec.  4962.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  4961.  Abatement  or  Second  Tin  Taxes 
■Wheee  There  Is  CoaaecnoN. 

"(a)  General  Rule. — If  any  taxable  event 
is  corrected  during  the  correction  period  for 
such  event,  then  any  second  tier  Lax  imposed 
with  respect  to  such  event  (Including  Inter- 
est, additions  to  the  tax.  and  additional 
amounts)  shall  not  be  assessed,  and  If  as- 
sessed the  assessment  shall  be  abated,  and  If 
coUected  shall  be  credited  or  refunded  as  an 
overpayment. 

"'(b)  Supplemental  Proceeding — If  the 
determination  by  a  court  that  the  taxpayer 
is  liable  for  a  second  tier  tax  has  become 
final,  such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
conduct  any  necessary  supplemental  pro- 
ceeding to  determine  whether  the  taxable 
event  was  corrected  dtiring  the  correction 
period.  Such  a  supplemental  proceeding  may 
be  l>egun  only  during  the  period  which  ends 
on  the  90th  day  after  the  last  day  of  the 
correction  period.  Where  such  a  supplemsn- 
l&l  proceeding  has  begun,  the  reference  In 
the  second  sentence  of  section  6213(a)  to  a 
final  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  shall  be 
treated  as  Including  a  final  decision  in  such 
supplemental  proceeding 

"(c)  Suspension  or  Period  of  Collection 
ro«  Second  Tier  Tax  — 

"  ( 1 )  Proceeding  in  district  court  or  court 
OF  CLAIMS. — If.  not  later  than  90  days  after 
the  day  on  which  the  second  tier  tax  Is  as- 
sessed, the  first  tier  tax  Is  paid  In  full  and  a 
claim  for  refund  of  the  amount  so  paid  Is 
filed,  no  levy  or  proceeding  In  court  for  the 
collection  of  the  second  tier  tax  shall  be 
made,  begun,  or  prosecuted  untU  a  final  res- 
olution of  a  proceeding  begun  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2)  ( and  of  any  supplemental  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  thereto  under  sulMec- 
tlon  (b)).  NotwlthsUnding  section  7431(a). 
the  collection  by  levy  or  proceeding  may  be 
enjoined  during  the  time  such  prohibition  Is 
In  force  by  a  proceeding  in  the  proper  court. 

'"(2)  Suit  must  be  brought  to  dettrminx 
LiABiLiTT. — If.  within  90  days  after  the  day  on 
which  his  claim  for  refund  Is  denied,  the 
person  against  whom  the  second  tier  tax  was 
assessed  falls  to  begin  a  proceeding  described 
in  section  7422  for  the  determination  of  his 
liability  for  such  tax.  paragraph  (I)  shall 
cease  to  apply  with  reapect  to  such  tax.  effec- 
tive on  the  day  following  the  close  of  the 
90-day  period  referred  to  In  this  paragraph. 

"'(3)  Suspension  or  running  or  period  or 
LiMTTATioNS  ON  COLLECTION. — "The  running  of 
the  period  of  limitations  provided  In  section 
6502  on  the  collection  by  levy  or  by  a  proceed- 
ing In  court  with  respect  to  any  second  tier 
tax  described  in  paragraph  ( I )  shaU  be  sus- 
pended for  the  period  during  which  the  Sec- 
retary is  prohibited  from  collecting  by  levy 
or  a  proceeding  In  court. 

"(4)  Jeopardy  collection. — If  the  Secre- 
tary makes  a  finding  that  the  collection  of 
the  second  tier  tax  is  in  Jeopardy,  nothing 
In  this  subsection  shall  prevent  the  Immedi- 
ate collection  of  such  tax. 
"Sec.  4962.  DnnNmoNS. 

"(a)  First  Tier  Tax. — For  purposes  of  this 
subchapter,  the  term  'first  tier  tax'  means 
any  tax  Imposed  by  subsection  (a)  of  section 
4941.  4942.  4943.  4944.  4946.  4951.  4963.  4071. 
or  4975. 

"(b)  Second  Tua  Tax. — For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  the  term  'second  tier  tax' 
means  any  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (b)  of 
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section  4941.  4942.  4943,  4944,  4946,  4951.  4952. 

dQ71     nr  iQIfi 


(b)   Second  Tier  Taxes — The  amendments 
made  bv  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  second 


In   the    Adams   case,    the   Tax  Court 
held  that  it  lacked  the  authority  to  re- 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 


Huckaby 
Hughes 


Moffett 
Mollohan 


Seiberllng 
Sensenbrenner 


Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr   Lehman  with  Mr   Va.nlk 
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section  4941.  4942.  4943.  4944,  4945.  49S1.  4953. 
4971.  or  4975. 

"(C)    T.1XABLE  PVXNT. — POF  pUrpOS«8  Of  thlS 

subchapter,  the  term' 'taxable  event'  means 
any  act  (or  failure  to  act)  giving  rise  to 
liability  for  tax  under  section  4941.  4942, 
4943.  4944,  4945,  4951.  4952.  4971,  or  4975. 

"(d)  Correct. — For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
chapter— 

"(li  In  ceneeal, — Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  term  'correct'  has  the 
same  meaning  as  when  used  In  the  section 
which  Imposes  the  second  tier  tax, 

"1 2)  Special  Rtnxs. — The  term  'correct' 
means — 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  the  second  tier  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4942(b).  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  undistributed  income  to  zero. 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  the  second  tier  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4943(b).  reducing  the 
amount  of  the  excess  business  holdings  to 
zero,  and 

"iCi  in  the  case  of  the  second  tier  tax 
Imposed  by  section  4944,  removing  the  In- 
vestment from  Jeopardy. 

"(e)  Correction  Period. — For  purposes  of 
this  subchapter — 

"(1)  In  GENER.tL — The  term  'correction 
period'  means,  with  respect  to  any  taixable 
event,  the  period  beginning  on  the  date  on 
which  such  event  occurs  and  ending  90  days 
after  the  date  of  mailing  under  section  6212 
of  a  notice  of  deficiency  with  respect  to  the 
second  tier  tax  Imposed  on  such  taxable 
event,  extended  by — 

"(A)  any  period  in  which  a  deficiency  can- 
not be  assessed  under  section  6213(a)  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  the  last  sentence 
of  section  4961 1  b) ) ,  and 

"iB)  any  other  period  which  the  Secretary 
determines  Is  reasonable  and  necessary  to 
bring  about  correction  of  the  taxable  event. 

"(2)  Sf»ecial  rules  fxjr  when  ta.xable 
EVENT  occtTts  — Por  purposcs  of  paragraph 
( 1 ) ,  the  taxable  event  shall  be  treated  as 
occurring — 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  section  4942,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  taxable  year  for  which  there 
was  a  failure  to  distribute  income, 

"(Bi  in  the  case  of  section  4943,  on  the 
first  day  on  which  there  are  excess  business 
holdings. 

"lO  in  the  case  of  section  4971,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  plan  year  in  which  there  is 
an  accumulated  funding  deficiency,  and 

"iD)  in  any  other  case,  the  date  on  which 
such  event  occurred  " 

(b)  Crvn.  Actions  for  Retunds. — Para- 
graph (1)  of  section  7422(g)  (relating  to 
special  rules  for  certain  excise  taxes  Imposed 
by  chapter  42  or  43)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )   Right  to  bring  actions.^ 

"(A)  In  GENERAL. — 'With  respect  to  any 
taxable  event,  paj-ment  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  first  tier  tax  shall  constitute  sufficient 
payment  in  order  to  maintain  an  action  un- 
der this  section  with  respect  to  the  second 
tier  tax. 

"(B)  DETiNmoNs — Por  purposes  of  sub- 
paragraph (A),  the  terms  taxable  event, 
'first  tier  tax',  and  'second  tier  tax'  have  the 
respective  meanings  given  to  such  terms  by 
section  4962." 

(CI  Clerical  Amendment — The  table  of 
subchapters  for  chapter  42  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  C.  Abatement    of    second    tier 
taxes   where   there   is  cor- 
rection   during    correction 
period." 
See.  5.  ErFEcnvE  Dates 

(a)  First  Tier  Taxes.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  first 
tier  tax  shall  take  effect  as  if  included  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  when 
such  tax  was  first  imposed. 


(b)  Second  Tier  Taxes. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  second 
tier  tax  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxes 
assessed  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  construed  to  permit  the  assessment 
of  a  tax  in  a  case  to  which,  on  the  date  of 
the  amendment  of  this  Act.  the  doctrine  of 
res  judicata  applies. 

(c)  First  and  Second  Tier  Tax. — Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  terms  "first  tier 
tax"  and  "second  tier  tax"  have  the  respec- 
tive meanings  given  to  such  terms  by  section 
4962  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Co- 
ELHo).  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  a  second 
is  not  required  on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 
TENKOwsKi)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Duncan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

GENERAL     LEAVE 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill,  H,R.  5391,  presently  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H,R.  5391.  the  chapter  42 
Second  Tier  Tax  Correction  Act  of  1980  is 
designed  to  correct  a  technical  defect 
that  has  been  found  in  the  operation  of 
those  tax  provisions  that  have  utilized  a 
two-tier  excise  tax  system  to  insure  com- 
pliance with  certain  sections  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code.  This  legislation  was 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  response  to  a  1979  U.S.  Tax 
Court  case.  Adams  against  Commission- 
er. In  this  case,  the  Court  has  held  that — 
because  of  a  technical  defect  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  statute — it  lacked  the  juris- 
diction to  redetermine  a  deficiency  in  the 
second-tier  tax. 

Under  present  law,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  contains  nine  sections  which 
impose  a  two-tier  excise  tax  to  insure 
the  compliance  of  private  foundations. 
pension  trusts,  and  black  lung  benefit 
trxxsts  with  certain  provisions  of  the 
Code.  Under  each  of  the  sections,  a  first- 
tier  excise  tax  is  imposed  automatically 
if  the  foundation  or  trust  engages  in  a 
prohibited  act  isuch  as  self  dealing  be- 
tween a  disqualified  person  and  a  private 
foundation),  and  a  much  larger  second- 
tier  excise  tax  is  imposed  for  failing  to 
correct  the  prohibited  act  within  a  "cor- 
rection period."  The  "correction  period" 
ends  after  the  time  a  court  decision  as  to 
whether  the  tax{>ayer  is  liable  for  the 
second-tier  tax  becomes  final. 

This  system  is  designed  to  provide  an 
adequate  opportunity  for  court  review 
and  correction  of  the  transaction  before 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can  impose 
the  second-tier  tax.  The  second-tier 
taxes  are  intended  to  be  sufficiently  high 
to  compel  voluntary  compliance  (at  least 
after  court  review)  with  these  provisions. 


In  the  Adams  case,  the  Tax  Court 
held  that  it  lacked  the  authority  to  re- 
determine a  deficiency  of  a  second-tier 
tax  with  respect  to  an  act  of  self -dealing 
by  a  private  foundation.  The  court  found 
that  because  the  second-tier  tax  is  not 
"imposed"  until  after  its  decision  is  final, 
it  did  not  have  the  jurisdiction  to  rede- 
termine a  deficiency  of  that  tax. 

To  correct  this  technical  error,  the  bill 
specifies  that  the  second-tier  excise  tax 
is  to  be  imposed  at  the  end  of  the  taxable 
period  'that  is,  generally  when  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  mails  a  notice 
of  deficiency  to  the  taxpayer  with  respect 
to  the  first-tier  tax).  However,  the  sec- 
ond-tier tax  is  not  to  be  assessed  if  the 
taxpayer  files  a  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  to  determine  that  tax  and  the  tax- 
payer corrects  the  prohibited  act  by  the 
end  of  the  correction  period.  Under  the 
bill,  the  correction  period  is  to  end  when 
the  decision  of  the  Tax  Court  becomes 
final. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  strictly  noncon- 
troversial  technical  correction.  I  urge  its 
approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  the  suspension 
of  rules  and  passage  of  H.R.  5391,  chap- 
ter 42.  Second  Tier  Tax  Correction  Act 
of  1980. 

A  two-level  excise  tax  is  imposed  on 
private  foundations  which  engage  in  cer- 
tain prohibited  transactions,  such  as  self- 
dealinK.  When  a  prohibited  transaction 
is  identified,  the  private  foundation  is 
subjected  to  a  small  initial  tax.  called  the 
first  tier  tax.  If  the  prohibited  activity  is 
not  corrected  within  90  days,  then  the 
private  foundation  is  subjected  to  a 
much  higher  second  tax,  called  the  sec- 
ond tier  tax.  Thus,  the  second  tier  tax 
serves  primarily  as  a  deterrent  to  in- 
volvement in  prohibited  acts. 

The  Tax  Court  ruled  in  1979  that  it 
had  no  jurisdiction  to  enforce  the  sec- 
ond tier  tax  because  the  tax  was  not  tech- 
nically imposed  until  after  a  Tax  Court 
decision  on  the  first  tier  tax  became  final, 
in  which  case  it  lacked  further  jurisdic- 
tion to  enforce  the  second  tier  tax.  H.R. 
5391  amends  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  permit  the  Tax  Court  to  have  juris- 
diction to  enforce  both  the  first  and 
second  tier  excise  taxes  on  private 
foundations  and  certain  trusts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5391  corrects  a 
drafting  anomaly  in  the  tax  law  on  pri- 
vate foundations.  I  urge  its  prompt 
passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr,  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
kowski) that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  K.R.  5391,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof, 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  clause  3,  rule  XXVII,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  each 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed,  in  the  order  in  which 
that  motion  was  entertained. 


INFANT  FORMULA  ACT  OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H,R,  6940,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  as  amended,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  388.  nays  15. 
not  voting  29.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  241] 

YEAS— 388 

Abdnor 

Carr 

Pish 

Addibbo 

Carter 

Fisher 

Alcaka 

Cf.va.naugh 

Fithlan 

Albosta 

Chappell 

Flippo 

Alexander 

Cheney 

Florio 

Ambro 

Clausen 

Folev 

Anderson. 

Clay 

Ford',  Mich. 

Calif. 

Cleveland 

Ford,  Tenn 

Anderson,  m. 

Cllnger 

Forsvthe 

Andrews, 

Coelho 

Fountain 

N  Dak. 

Coleman 

Fowler 

Annunzlo 

Collins,  ni. 

Frenzel 

Anthony 

Conable 

Frost 

Applegate 

Conte 

Fuqiia 

Archer 

Co.  man 

Garcia 

Ashley 

Cotter 

Gaydos 

Aspln 

Coughlln 

Gephardt 

Atkinson 

Courter 

Glalmo 

B&falls 

D 'Am  ours 

Gibbons 

Bailey 

Daniel.  Dan 

Oilman 

Bald  us 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gingrich 

Barnard 

Danlelson 

Glnn 

Barnes 

Dannemeyer 

Gllckman 

Bauman 

Daschle 

Goldwater 

Beard.  R.I. 

Davis.  Mich. 

Gonzalez 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Goodllng 

Bedell 

de  la  Garza 

Gore 

Bellenson 

Deckard 

Gradlson 

Benjamin 

Dellums 

Gramm 

Bennett 

Derrick 

Gray 

Bereuter 

Derwinskl 

Green 

Bethune 

Drvlne 

Grlsham 

Bevill 

Dickinson 

Guartnl 

Blag^ 

Dicks 

Gudger 

BlnghLm 

Dlfon 

Guyer 

Blanchard 

Dodd 

Hagedom 

Boggs 

Donnelly 

Hall,  Ohio 

Bo!  and 

Dornan 

Hall,Te!t, 

Boiling 

Dougherty 

Hamilton 

Boner 

Dcwney 

Hammer- 

Bonlor 

Drlnan 

schmidt 

Bonker 

Duncan,  Tenn 

Ha  nee 

Bouquard 

Early 

Hanley 

Bowen 

Eckhardt 

Harkln 

Brademas 

Edgar 

Harris 

Breaux 

Edwards,  Ala, 

Harsha 

Brlnkley 

Edwards.  Calif 

Hawkins 

Brodhead 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Heckler 

Brooks 

Emery 

Hefner 

BroomflelQ 

English 

Heftel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Erdahl 

Hlghtower 

Broyhlll 

Erlenborn 

HllUs 

Buchanan 

Ertel 

Hinson 

Burgener 

Evans.  Del. 

Holland 

Burlison 

Evans.  Qa. 

HoUenbeck 

Burton,  John 

Evans.  Ind. 

Holt 

Burton.  Phillip 

Pary 

Holtzman 

Butler 
Byron 

Fazio 

Hopkins 

Fenwick 

Horton 

Campbell 

Perraro 

Howard 

Carney 

Pindley 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Moffett 

Seiberling 

Hughes 

MoUohan 

Sensenbrenner 

Hutto 

Montgomery 

Shannon 

Hyde 

Moorhead, 

Sharp 

Ireland 

Calif. 

Shelby 

Jacobs 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Shumway 

Jeffords 

Mottl 

Shuster 

Jenkins 

Murphy,  ni. 

Simon 

Jenrette 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Skelton 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Murphy.  Pa. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Johnson,  Colo 

Murtha 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Musto 

Snowe 

Jones.  Okla. 

Myers.  Ind. 

Snyder 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Myers.  Pa. 

Solarz 

Kastenmeier 

Natcher 

Solomon 

Kazen 

Neal 

Spence 

Kemp 

Nedzl 

St  Germain 

KUdee 

Nelson 

Stack 

Kindness 

Nichols 

Staggers 

Kogovsek 

Nolan 

Stanton 

Kostmayer 

Nowak 

Stark 

Kramer 

O'Brien 

Steed 

LaFalce 

Oakar 

Sienholm 

Lagomarslno 

Oberstar 

Stockman 

Latta 

Obey 

Stokes 

Leach,  Iowa 

Panetta 

Stratton 

Leach.  La, 

Pashayan 

Siudds 

Lederer 

Patten 

Swift 

Lee 

Patterson 

Synar 

Lent 

Pease 

Tauke 

Levltas 

Pepper 

Taylor 

Lewis 

Perkins 

Thomas 

Livingston 

Petri 

Thompson 

Lloyd 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Loeffler 

Pickle 

Trible 

Long,  La. 

Porter 

Udall 

Long,  Md. 

Preyer 

Vandcr  Jagt 

Lott 

Price 

Vento 

Lowry 

Pritchard 

Volkmer 

Lujan 

Pursell 

Waleren 

Luken 

Quayle 

Walker 

Lundlne 

Qulllen 

Wampler 

Lungren 

Rahall 

Waiklns 

McClory 

P.aUsback 

Wa-Nman 

McCloskey 

Rangel 

Weaver 

McCormack 

Ratchford 

Weiss 

McDade 

Regula 

White    ■ 

McHugh 

Reuss 

Whitehurst 

McKay 

Rhodes 

Whitley 

Madlgan 

Richmond 

Wliit  taker 

Maguire 

Rinaldo 

Whitten 

Markey 

Rltter 

Williams.  Mont 

Marks 

Roberts 

Williams.  Ohio 

Marlenee 

Robinson 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Marriott 

Rodlno 

Winn 

Martin 

Roe 

Wirth 

Matsul 

Rosenthal 

Wolff 

Mattox 

Roth 

Wolpe 

Mavroules 

Roybal 

Wnght 

Mazzoll 

Royer 

Wyatt 

Mica 

Rudd 

Wydler 

Michel 

Runnels 

Wvlie 

Mlkulskl 

Russo 

Yates 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Sabo 

Yatron 

Miller.  Ohio 

SanUni 

Young.  Alaska 

Mlneta 

Satterfleld 

Young.  Fla. 

Mjnlsh 

Sawyer 

Young.  Mo. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Scheuer 

Zablocki 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Schroeder 

Zeferettl 

Moakley 

Schulze 
NATS— 15 

Ashbrook 

Ichord 

Moore 

Badham 

Jeffries 

Paul 

Collins.  Tex. 

Kelly 

Rousselot 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leaih.  Tex. 

Stangeland 

Crane,  Philip 

McDonald 

Stump 

NOT  VOTING — 29 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Grassley 

Sebellus 

AuCoin 

Hansen 

Spellman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Lehman 

Stewart 

Chlsholm 

Leland 

Symms 

Conyers 

McEwen 

Ullman 

Corcoran 

McKinney 

Van  Deerlln 

DIggs 

Mathls 

Vanlk 

Dlngell 

Ottlnger 

Wilson.  Bob 

Duncan.  Oreg. 
Fascell 

Rose 
Rostenkowski 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

D  1350 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr,  McKinney. 

Mr.  AuCoin  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Ottlnger. 


Mr.  Ullm&n  with  Mr.  Sebelltu. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortb 

Carolina. 
Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr  Conyers. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr  Diggs. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  strengthen  the  au- 
thority imder  that  Act  to  assure  the 
safety  and  nutrition  of  infant  formulas, 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3,  rule  XXVn, 
the  Chair  wUl  now  put  the  question  on 
each  motion  on  which  further  proceed- 
ings were  postponed  on  Monday,  May 
19,  1980,  in  the  order  in  which  that  mo- 
tion was  entert£Lined. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  H.R.  7102  and  H.R.  3. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after  the 
first  vote  in  this  series. 


THE  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
HEALTH-CARE  PERSONNEL  ACT 
OF  1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H,R.  7102.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Robefts* 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill.  H.R.  7102,  as  amended,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  406.  nays  1. 
not  voting  25,  as  follows : 


[Roll  No.  2431 

TEAS— *0« 

Abdnor 

Bethune 

Cavanaugh 

Addabbo 

BevIU 

Chapi>eU 

Akaka 

Blagirt 

Cheney 

Albosta 

Bingham 

Clausen 

Mexander 

Blajichard 

Clay 

Ambro 

Boggs 

Cleveland 

Anderson, 

Boland 

Clinger 

Calif. 

Boiling 

Coelho 

Anderson,  ni. 

Boner 

Coleman 

Andrews, 

Bonior 

OoUlns.  ni. 

N  Dak. 

Bonker 

Oolllns,  Tex. 

Annunzlo 

Bouquard 

Oonable 

Anthony 

Bowen 

Conte 

Applegate 

Brademas 

Conn an 

Archer 

Breaux 

Cotter 

Ashbrook 

Brtnkley 

Coughlln 

Ashley 

Brodhead 

Courter 

Aspln 

Brooks 

Crane,  Daniel 

Atkinson 

Broomfleld 

Crane,  Philip 

Badham 

Brown.  Ohio 

DAmours 

Bafalis 

Broyhlll 

D&nlel,  Dan 

Bailey 

Buchanan 

Daniel,  R  W. 

Baldus 

Burgener 

Danlelson 

Barnajd 

Burlison 

Dannemeyer 

Barnes 

Burton,  John 

Ekaschle 

Bauman 

Burton,  Phillip 

Davis.  Mich. 

Beard,  R.I. 

Butler 

Davis.  S.C. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Byron 

de  la  Garza 

Bedell 

Campbell 

Deckard 

Benjamin 

Carney 

Dellums 

Bennett 

Carr 

Derrick 

Bereuter 

Carter 

DerwlDSkl 

11798 


Devine 
nirklnson 
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Johnson,  Colo.    Quayle 
Jones.  N  C.  QuUlen 


NATS— 1 
Bellenson 


Burlison 
Burton.  John 


Heclder 
Hefner 


Pepper 
Perkins 
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Hyde 


Mica 
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Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Donnelly 

Domsn 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif 

Edwards.  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Oa. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

Perraro 

Fnndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

PltWan 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Ollckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Oradlaon 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Orlsbam 

Ou&rinl 

Oudger 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Hanley 

Hansen 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

mills 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Icbord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

JelTrles 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnaon.  Calif 


Johnson,  Colo. 

Quayle 

Jones.  N  C. 

QulIIen 

Jones.  Okla. 

Raha'.l 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Railsback 

Kastenmeler 

Hangel 

Kazen 

Ratchford 

Kelly 

negula 

Kemp 

Reuss 

KUdee 

Rhodes 

Kindness 

Richmond 

Kogovsek 

Rlnaldo 

Kostmayer 

Ritter 

Kramer 

Roberts 

LaTalce 

Robinson 

Lagomarslno 

Rodino 

Latta 

Roe 

Leach.  Iowa 

Rosenthal 

Leach.  La. 

Rostenkowskl 

Leath.  Tex. 

Roth 

Lederer 

Rousselot 

Lee 

Roybal 

Lent 

Royer 

Levitas 

Rudd 

Lewis 

Runnels 

Livingston 

Russo 

Lloyd 

Sabo 

Loeffler 

Santlnl 

Long,  La. 

Satterfield 

Long,  Md- 

Sawj-er 

Lott 

Scheuer 

Lowry 

Schroeder 

Lujan 

Schulze 

Luken 

Seiberllng 

Lundlne 

Sensenbrenner 

Lungren 

Shannon 

McClory 

Sharp 

McCloskey 

Shelby 

McCormack 

Shumway 

McDade 

Shuster 

McDonald 

Simon 

McHugh 

Skelton 

McKay 

Smith.  Iowa 

Madlgan 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Magulre 

Snowe 

Markey 

Snyder 

Marks 

Folarz 

.Marlenee 

Solomon 

Marriott 

Spence 

Martin 

St  Germain 

Matsul 

Stack 

Mattox 

Staggers 

Mavroules 

Stpjigeland 

MazzoU 

Stanton 

Mica 

Stark 

Michel 

Steed 

Mikulskl 

Stenholm 

Miller,  Calif. 

Stockman 

Miller.  Ohio 

Stokes 

Mlneta 

ttratton 

Minlsh 

Studds 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Stump 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Swift 

Moakley 

Synar 

Moffett 

Tauke 

Mollohan 

Taylor 

Montgomery 

Thomas 

Moore 

Thompson 

Mborhead. 

Traxier 

Calif. 

Trlble 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Udall 

Mottl 

Vander  Jagt 

Murphy,  ni. 

Vento 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Volkmer 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Walgren 

Martha 

Walker 

Musto 

Wampler 

Myers.  Ind. 

Watklns 

Myers.  Pa. 

Waxman 

Natcher 

Weaver 

Neal 

Weiss 

Nedzl 

White 

Nelson 

Whltehurst 

Nichols 

Whitley 

Nolan 

Whittaker 

Nowak 

Whit  ten 

OBrlen 

Williams.  Mont 

Oakar 

Williams.  Ohio 

Oberstar 

Wilson.  Bob 

Obey 

WUson,  Tex. 

Panetta 

Winn 

P&shayan 

Wlrth 

Patten 

Wolff 

Patterson 

Wolpe 

Paul 

Wright 

Pease 

Wyatt 

Pepper 

Wydler 

Perkins 

Wylle 

Petri 

Yates 

Peyser 

Yatron 

Pickle 

Young,  Alaska 

Porter 

Young,  Fla. 

Preyer 

Young,  Mo. 

Price 

Zabloctl 

Prltchard 

Zeferettl 

.  Puraell 

NATS— 1 

Bellenson 

NOT  VOnNO — 26 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Graasley 

SpcUman 

AuColn 

Lehman 

Stewart 

Brown.  Calif. 

Leland 

Symms 

Cblsholm 

McEwen 

Ullman 

Conyers 

McKlnney 

Van  Deerlln 

Corcoran 

Mathls 

Vanlk 

Dlggs 

Ottlnger 

WUson,  C.  H 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Rose 

PasceU 

Sebellus 

n  1410 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  C5orcoran. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Scbellus. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  McKlnney, 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Lehman  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  clause  3<b>  (3)  of  rule 
XXVn.  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  may  be  taken  on  all  of 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  postponed 
further  proceedings. 


OMNIBUS  NATIONAL  PARKS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  un- 
finished business  is  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  3,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  ( Mr.  Phillip 
Burton  I  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  300,  nays  102. 
not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No. 

243 

YEAS— 300 

Abdnor 

Bailey 

Boggs 

Addabbo 

Baldus 

Bo!  and 

Akaka 

Barnard 

Boiling 

Albosta 

Barnes 

Boner 

Alexander 

Bauman 

Bonlor 

Ambro 

Beard.  R.I. 

Bonker 

Anderson, 

Bedell 

Bo  wen 

Calif. 

Bellenson 

Brademas 

Anderson,  Dl. 

Bennett 

Breaux 

Andrews. 

Bereuter 

Brinkley 

N  Dak 

Bethune 

Brodhead 

Annunzio 

BevlU 

Brooks 

Anthony 

Biaggl 

BroomQeld 

Aspln 

Bingham 

BroyhlU 

Atkinson 

Blancbard 

Buchanan 

Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phillip 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carr 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 
dinger 
Coelho 
Collins,  ni. 
Conable 
Conte 
Corman 
Coughlln 
Danlelson 
Daschle 
Davis.  S  C. 
rle  U  Garza 
nerkard 
Delhims 
Derwlnskl 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drlmn 

Duncan.  Tenn. 
Early 
EckhaJdt 
Edsar 

Edwards.  Ala 
Edwards.  Calif. 
Emery 
Erdahl 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Evans.  Ga. 
Fary 
Fazio 
Fenwlck 
Ferraro 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Fithian 
Flippo 
Florio 
Foley 

F.^rd,  Mich. 
Ford.  Tenn. 
Fowler 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Ciarcta 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
GUckman 
Goldwater 
Gore 
Gradlson 
Gray 
Green 
Guarlnl 
Gudger 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Hawkins 


Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bouquard 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burgener 

Butler 

Carney 

Cleveland 

Coleman 


Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

J.ones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kszen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Lowry 

LuJan 

I.ukcn 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McHugh 

McKay 

Magulre 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mlneta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  NY. 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Pa. 
Neal 
Nedzl 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
Nowak 
Oakar 
Oberstar 
Obey 
Panetta 
Pashayan 
Patten 
Patterson 
Pease 

NAYS— 102 

Collins,  Tex. 

cotter 

Courtcr 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

DAmours 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Davis,  Mich. 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Edwards,  Okla. 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans,  Ind. 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Itatchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Royer 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Selberllng 

.'shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxier 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont. 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Yates 

Y'atron 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Fish 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Glalmo 

Goodllng 

Gramm 

Grlsham 

Ouyer 

Hagedom 

Hansen 

Hinson 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 
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Hyde 

Mica 

Shelby 

Ichord 

Michel 

Shumway 

Jacobs 

Miller.  Ohio 

Shuster 

Jeffords 

Minlsh 

Snyder 

.Teffrles 

Mollohan 

Solomon 

Jenkins 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

Jenrette 

Myers,  Ind. 

ttenhoim 

Kelly 

Natcher 

Stockman 

Kemp 

O'Brien 

Stump 

Kindness 

Paul 

Taylor 

Latta 

Petri 

Trlble 

Leath.  Tex. 

Regula 

Volkmer 

Livingston 

Ritter 

Walker 

Lou 

Robinson 

Wampler 

Lungren 

Roth 

Whitley 

McDade 

E/-/usselot 

Wydler 

McDonald 

Rudd 

Young.  Alaska 

Madlgan 

Salteraeld 

Young,  Fla. 

Marlenee 

Sensenbrenner 

Young,  Mo. 

NOT  VOTING— 30 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Fascell 

Ottlnger 

AuCotn 

Gonzalez 

Rose 

Brown,  Calif. 

Grassley 

Sebelius 

Chlsholm 

Lehman 

Spellman 

Conyers 

Leland 

Stewart 

Corcoran 

Long.  Md. 

Symms 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lur.dlne 

Ullman 

Derrick 

McEw«n 

Van  Deerlln 

Dlggs 

McKlnney 

Vanik 

Duncan,  Oreg 

Mathls 
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The   Clerk   announced 

the   followin 

pairs : 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr  Gonzalez  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Mathls  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Derrick  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Vanlk. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr  Lehman. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  BARNARD  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  LEATH  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide,  with  respect  to  the 
national  park  system:  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  units;  for  adjustments  in 
boundaries;  for  increases  in  appropria- 
tion authorizations  for  land  acquisition 
and  development;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  JUDICIARY  TO 
SIT  ON  WEDNESDAY  AND  THURS- 
DAY DURING  5 -MINUTE  RULE 

Mr,  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  next,  that  is,  tomorrow 
and  and  the  day  after  tomorrow,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  while  the  House  Is  operating  imder 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 


Mr,  SEa^SENBRENNER.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  unanimous 
consent  request  that  he  Is  making. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  for  yielding.  The  pur- 
pose is  as  follows:  We  have  now  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  two  ma- 
jor bills  which  are  in  the  process  of 
markup.  One  of  them  is  the  Criminal 
Code  Revision  Act  of  1980  in  which  we 
are  well  into  the  bill  but  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go.  The  other  Ls  the  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1980  in  which  we  are 
within  about  I'i  hours,  I  would  say,  of 
completing  markup. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  want 
to  indicate  that  I  think  we  should  move 
ahead  rapidly  with  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code  markup.  With  regard  to  the  regu- 
latory reform  bill,  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  going  to  support  it,  but  I  think  the 
committee  should  complete  its  markup 
and  bring  the  measure  to  the  floor  of  the 
House,  or  kill  it  in  the  committee,  but  we 
should  complete  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee work  on  the  bill.  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  because  this 
is  extremely  important  business  for  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to 
complete. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  take  up  the 
resolution  relating  to  the  matter  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  .  That  is  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
OfHcial  Conduct,  on  which  the  House  ac- 
tually acts  as  the  jury  In  judging  one  of 
our  peers.  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  to  have  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  session  during 
this  very  important  debate? 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Would  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  First,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  then  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  up  that  point. 
I  was  not  mindful  of  that  possible  de- 
bate being  in  conflict  at  that  time  I  made 
my  request.  I  would  represent  to  the  gen- 
tleman, and  I  do  so  represent,  that  it  is 
not  my  intention  that  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  sit  during  the  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman has  just  referred. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  in 
yesterday's  Record  on  the  bottom  of  page 
11583,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts CMr.  Drinan)  was  quoted,  and  I 
quote : 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  talked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner),  and  I 
do  think  that  a  compromise  or  an  accommo- 
dation Is  possible  so  that  bis  objection  will 
be  met.  We  worked  out  a  rule  which  will  he 


In  operation  during  the  conduct  of  the  btial- 
ness  of  this  week,  and  I  would  hope  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  accommodation. 

While  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Drinan)  did  talk  to  me.  he  did 
not  specifically  reach  an  agreement  with 
me  on  committee  procedures  and.  conse- 
quently, the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  misleading  since 
we  did  not  work  out  a  compromise,  so  for 
that  reason  I  am  constrained  to  object. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  before  he  lodges  his  formal 
objection? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would,  insofar  as  the  Crim- 
inal Code  revision  is  concerned,  permit 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  to  re- 
spond. As  to  the  other  bill  that  I  men- 
tioned, the  regulatory  reform  bill.  I 
represent  to  the  gentleman  and  I  would, 
if  the  unanimous  consent  request  is 
granted,  ask  that  the  request  be  modi- 
fied to  provide  that  we  not  be  permitted 
to  sit  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary while  the  resolution  in  which  the 
gentleman  named  is  being  discussed. 
That  would  enable  us  to  move  along  to 
some  extent  on  this  work. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
'Mr.  Sensenbrenner  I  has  difficulties 
with  the  rule  on  proxies  in  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  On  that  ac- 
count, unrelated  to  the  Criminal  Code. 
he  is  insisting  that  the  entire  Criminal 
Code  bill  be  read.  It  is  450  pages,  and  it 
is  estimated  that  it  will  take  22  hours 
to  read  this,  at  the  insistence  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
brenner i  and  the  gentleman  alone.  I 
think,  therefore,  and  I  will  plead  with 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  that  if 
he  is  going  to  continue  to  insist  upon  Its 
being  read  that  we  should  have  permis- 
sion to  sit  under  the  5-minute  rule  so 
that  we  can  process  this  bill  which  is  the 
culmination  of  10  years  of  work  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
further  reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Drinan*  that  that  Is 
a  matter  that  should  be  worked  out  in 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarj-  rather 
than  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man object  to  both  bills? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  state  it  requires  10  Members 
to  object. 

>  Messrs.  McCLORY,  DEVINE,  BAU- 
MAN, ROUSSELOT.  BROWN  of  Ohio. 
FRENZEL,  LEWIS,  LATTA,  COURTER, 
and  LOTT  also  objected.) 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    More 
than  a  sufficient  number  have  nhiprt.pri 


The  elimination  of  price  controls  was  ac- 
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The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    More 
than  a  sufficient  number  have  objected. 
Objection  is  heard. 


INCREMENTAL  PRICING  OF 
NATURAL  GAS 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  507(d)(4)  of 
Public  Law  95-621,  I  move  that  the 
House  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  House  Resolution  655,  disapproving 
the  proposed  rule  under  section  202  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (re- 
lating to  incremental  pricing)  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  May  6,  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  655 
ResiUved.  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives does  not  approve  the  proposed  rule 
under  section  203  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy 
Act  of.  1978  (relating  to  Incremental  pricing 
of  natural  gas)  a  copy  of  which  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  on  May  6    1980 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   iMr.  Sharp). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  507  ( d )  ( 4 »  of 
PubUc  Law  95-621,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  will  be  recognized 
for  5  hours,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown)  will  be  recognized  for 
5  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp)  . 

a  1430 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  the  National 
Energy  Act.  Congress  passed  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  The  NGPA  is 
the  product  of  compromise.  It  represents 
the  resolution  of  a  number  of  bitterly 
contested  natural  gas  pricing  policy 
issues  which  was  forged  only  after  an 
extended  struggle.  The  NGPA  was  de- 
signed to  resolve  the  divisive  debate 
which  had  characterized  natural  gas 
pricing  policy  for  nearly  30  years 

The  principal  dispute  among  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  this  leg- 
islation concerned  the  issue  of  wellhead 
price  controls.  The  House  conferees  were 
very  much  concerned  over  the  disruptive 
effect  on  the  Nation's  economy  that  de- 
regiilation  of  wellhead  prices  would  cre- 
ate if  it  were  to  occur  during  a  period 
of  market  imbalance.  Deregulated  gas 
prices  would  initially  be  driven  far 
above  long-run  market  clearing  levels  as 
roUed-in  pricing  permitted  interstate 
pipelines  to  bid  the  price  of  new  gas  sup- 
plies to  very  high  levels. 

The  disruptive  effect  on  the  national 
economy  that  would  be  caused  by  sudden 
deregulation  was  the  principal  reason 
why  the  conference  committee  ultimate- 
ly adopted  wellhead  price  ceilings  with 
moderate  price  escalation  to  prepare 
natural  gas  markets  for  eventual  de- 
control. The  NGPA  provided  for  the 
elimination  of  wellhead  price  controls 
for  certain  categories  of  gas  production 
between  the  date  of  enactment  and  1985 


The  elimination  of  price  controls  was  ac- 
complished by  establishing  several  in- 
creasing price  paths  for  different  cate- 
gories of  natural  gas  which  would  be 
gradually  increased  to  approximate 
equivalency  with  alternate  fuels  by  1985. 
In  this  manner,  the  conferees  provided 
what  they  hoped  would  be  an  orderly 
transition  mechanism  to  deregulation  in 
1985. 

However,  concern  remained  that 
market  imbalances  would  still  exist  when 
certain  categories  of  natural  gas  produc- 
tion were  price  deregulated  in  1985.  Ac- 
cordingly, incremental  pricing  was 
agreed  to  as  a  market  ordering  device. 

Incremental  pricing  itself  however,  is 
a  complicated  matter.  Accordingly,  the 
conferees  decided  to  implement  incre- 
mental pricing  in  two  stages:  The  first 
mandatory  and  the  second  discretionary. 
The  first  stage  mandated  that  incre- 
mental pricing  apply  to  industrial  boiler 
fuel  users.  The  second  stage  required  that 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  exercise  its  judgment  to 
extend  incremental  pricing  to  other  in- 
dustrial users  of  natural  gas.  Because 
incremental  pricing  was  complex  and  be- 
cause the  impact  of  the  extension  of  in- 
cremental pricing  to  nonboiler  indus- 
trial users  at  a  later  time  was  unknown, 
the  Congress  reserved  to  itself  the  final 
judgment  on  whether  and  when  incre- 
mental pricing  should  be  extended. 

Economic  and  market  conditions  have 
changed  drastically  and  in  unanticipated 
ways  since  we  passed  the  NGPA  in  1978. 
During  1979.  world  oil  prices  doubled. 
Energy  prices  have  increased  substan- 
tially and  demand  is  falling.  There  is  a 
temporary  surplus  of  natural  gas.  The 
United  States  is  experiencing  high  in- 
flation and  appears  to  be  entering  a  rela- 
tively severe  recession. 

Under  these  altered  conditions,  it  just 
does  not  make  any  sense  to  implement 
this  rule. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  at  this 
time  need  incremental  pricing  as  a 
market  ordering  device  because  there  is 
presently  a  temporary  surplus  of  gas 
deliverability.  Given  the  fragile  position 
of  our  economy,  it  makes  no  sense  to  de- 
liberately add  another  cost  burden  to 
American  industry — possibly  a  23 -per- 
cent surcharge  on  top  of  scheduled  In- 
creases for  the  gas  Itself  as  price  con- 
trols are  phased  out.  Furthermore,  ser- 
ious questions  have  been  raised  by  FERC 
and  gas  pipelines,  producers  and  users  as 
to  whether  phase  2.  that  is  nonboiler  fuel 
industrial  incremental  pricing,  can  ef- 
fectively operate  £«  a  market  ordering 
device. 

Second.  Mr  Speaker,  the  shielding  ef- 
fect for  high  priority  gas  users — residen- 
tial and  others  including  agriculture, 
schools,  and  hospitals — is  quite  small.  In 
part  that  is  because  so  many  fall  into  the 
category  of  protected  users.  At  best,  the 
average  residential  user  might  save  $10 
a  year  under  rule  2.  As  we  heard  from 
the  FERC  before  our  committee,  incre- 
mental pricing  is  simply  too  blunt  an  in- 
strument to  provide  effective  shielding 
from  price  increases  for  those  most  in 
need.  Indeed,  the  benefits  are  in(31s- 
crimlnate.  Those  families  with  the 
largest  homes  would  benefit  far  more 


than  would  the  poor  and  even  greater 
benefits  would  flow  to  the  various  indus- 
trial boiler  users  who  are  exempt  from 
phase  1  and  would  be  exempt  from 
phase  2  of  incremental  pricing. 

Third.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  much 
uncertainty  about  the  operation  and  ef- 
fects of  incremental  pricing  as  instituted 
under  phase  1.  It  is  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission needs  to  review  the  operation  of 
phase  1,  especially  with  an  eye  toward 
reducing  the  volatihty  in  the  monthly 
posted  oil  prices  and  they  should  exercise 
more  freely  the  flexibility  given  them  in 
the  statute  to  set  prices  within  a  range  of 
alternate  fuel  prices  and  in  relating  to 
the  program  to  the  gas  producer  market. 

Given  the  uncertainty  still  surrounding 
the  implementation  of  phase  1,  the  lim- 
ited benefits  that  accrue  to  those  we  were 
trying  to  protect  and  given  the  burdens 
placed  in  certain  industries  in  these 
times,  we  should,  and  did  in  our  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  and  Power  with  the 
leadership  and  our  chairman,  John  Din- 
cell,  and  our  full  committee  chairman, 
Harley  Staggers,  look  very  carefully  at 
the  decision  whether  to  implement  phase 
2  of  the  incremental  pricing. 

I  have  described  the  delicate  compro- 
mise that  produced  the  NGPA.  Overall, 
the  NGPA  left  the  issue  of  the  extension 
of  incremental  pricing  for  review  by  the 
Congress  precisely  because  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  changed  circumstances  I 
have  outlined.  Because  circumstances 
have  changed.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  not  extend  incremental  pricing. 
Accordingly.  I  urge  the  adoption  of  House 
Resolution  655.  which  will  prevent  phase 
2  of  incremental  pricing  from  taking 
effect. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  handling  of  this  bill.  The 
gentleman  is  an  outstanding  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's effort  here. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
made  natural  gas  more  expensive.  Con- 
gress decided — through  a  special  mech- 
anism called  Incremental  pricing — to 
place  more  than  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
burden  of  higher  gas  prices  on  Industripl 
users  of  gas.  The  perception  was  that 
large  industrial  customers  are  the  first  to 
benefit  from  new  supplies  of  decontrolled 
gas  and  that  they  should  begin  to  pav 
the  true  costs  of  the  extra  supplies  that 
they  received.  Indeed,  the  premise  for 
deregulating  certain  natural  gas  prices 
was  that  to  price  domestic  fuels  below 
the  costs  of  imported  energy  woula  dis- 
guise the  real  replacement  cost  of  these 
resources,  encourage  waste  and  con- 
tribute to  our  dependence  on  imported 
fuels. 

Incremental  pricing  applies  only  to  in- 
terstate natural  gas.  A  two-stage  process 
is  utilized  to  determine  which  industrial 
users  will  be  subject  to  Incremental  pric- 
ing. First,  the  law  mandated  that  incre- 
mental pricing  apply  to  Industrial  boiler 
fuel  users.  Second,  the  law  required  the 
Commission  to  use  its  discretion,  subject 
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to  congressional  review,  to  extend  incre- 
mental pricing  to  other  nonboiler  indus- 
trial users.  The  Commission's  decision  on 
this  matter  was  submitted  to  Congress 
on  May  6,  1980. 

Very  briefly,  the  Commission  decided 
that  all  nonboiler  industrial  users  not 
exempted  by  the  law  should  be  included 
in  the  incremental  pricing  program.  The 
Commission  also  decided  to  exempt  the 
first  300  Mcf  used  each  day  and  set  a  ceil- 
ing price  at  the  price  of  high  sulfur  No. 
6  fuel  oU. 

It  is  the  Commission's  decision  extend- 
ing incremental  pricing  from  boiler  to 
nonboiler  industrial  uses  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  this  congressional  review. 

Most  significantly,  the  Commission's 
decision  contains  a  warning.  It  warns 
that  natural  gas  prices  are  likely  to  rise 
significantly  in  1985.  Accordingly,  it  said 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  real  need  for 
a  market-ordering  mechanism  when  de- 
regulation occurs  in  1985.  The  Commis- 
sion said  that  its  record  underscored 
and  supported  the  concern  that  the  Con- 
gress had  in  1978  over  the  possibility  of 
a  disorderly  transition  to  deregulation 
in  1985. 

Right  now,  natural  gas  that  is  al- 
ready deregulated  is  selling  at  price 
equivalence  with  No.  2  fuel  oil.  The 
Commission  found  that  if  this  contin- 
ues, the  price  of  gas  deregulated  in 
1985 — which  will  be  about  one  half  of 
all  fiowing  interstate  gas — will  double. 
This  doubling  in  price  would  be  a  sub- 
stantial and  abrupt  shock  to  our  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  in  1985. 

The  inescapable  conclusion  is  that  we 
must  have  an  effective  mechanism  in 
place  before  1985  that  will  order  natural 
gas  markets. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  several  fac- 
tors which  indicate  that  we  should  veto 
the  rule  submitted  by  the  Commission. 

First,  there  is  too  much  uncertainty 
at  this  time  to  go  ahead  with  this  rule. 
The  Commission  itself  laments  the  fact 
that  it  has  inadequate  knowledge,  data, 
•and  experience  to  proceed  properly  with 
an  extension  of  incremental  pricing  at 
this  time. 

Second,  current  economic  and  changed 
market  circumstances  indicate  that  this 
is  not  a  good  time  to  extend  incremental 
pricing. 

There  is  a  temporary  surplus  of  nat- 
ural gas  deliverability.  This  means  that 
natural  gas  markets  are  not  currently 
disordered  and  that  a  demand  restraint 
mechanism  is  not  required  at  this  time; 
and 

The  Comniission's  rule  may  not  be 
consistent  with  our  current  national 
priority  to  decrease  our  rate  of  Inflation 
and  to  moderate  any  recession. 

Third,  the  Commission's  rule  is  seri- 
ously flawed.  The  law  says  that  irwre- 
mental  pricing  can  take  industrial  gas 
Prices  up  to  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil.  However,  the  Com- 
mission said  that  prices  could  not  go 
above  each  Individual  facility's  alter- 
native fuel  cost.  The  Commission  failed 
to  recognize  that  ceiling  prices  can  go 
above  actual  alternative  fuel  costs— all 
the  way  up  to  the  price  of  No.  2  fuel  oil. 
It  is  this  failure  that  accounts  for  the 
Commission's  erroneous  finding  that  In- 
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cremental    pricing   would    not    achieve 
market  ordering. 

The  Commission  is  supposed  to  set  a 
facility's  Incremental  price  ceiling  with- 
in a  range  of  prices  between  the  price 
of  No.  6  fuel  and  No.  2  fuel  oil.  This  per- 
mits low  prices  when  load  loss  should 
be  minimized  and  higher  prices  when 
there  is  a  need  to  order  markets. 

A  veto  of  the  Commission's  rule  Is  not 
a  rejection  of  the  need  to  provide  the 
right  price  signals  to  end  users  of  gas. 
The  concept  of  Incremental  pricing  re- 
mains viable.  It  is  critically  important 
that  industrial  end  users  be  charged 
prices  that  reflect  the  commodity  value 
of  gas.  One  reason  we  deregulated  gas 
prices  was  because  we  were  told  that 
other  pricing  policies  would  fail  to  re- 
flect the  commodity  value  of  gas,  en- 
courage waste  and  subsidize  imports. 

Now  that  higher  gas  prices  are  here, 
however.  I  am  very  much  concerned  by 
the  unwillingness  of  industry  to  pay 
even  the  minimum  commodity  value  for 
its  gas — the  price  of  high  sulfur  No.  6 
fuel  oil.  This  Intransigence  convinces  me 
that  Congress  should  not  accelerate  the 
pace  of  natural  gas  decontrol. 

I  remain  very  concerned  about  the 
need  for  a  market-ordering  mechanism 
when  decontrol  occurs  in  1985.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Commission  will  use 
any  market-ordering  options  available 
to  it  to  avoid  market  Instability  in  1985. 

Accordingly,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  support  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  In  favor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  stated  there  is  little 
benefit  to  the  residential  user  but  that 
there  may  be  a  considerable  impact 
upon  Industrial  users. 

It  Is  not  true  that,  although  the  ef- 
fect on  an  individual  residential  user 
may  be  relatively  small,  and  on  an  In- 
dustrial user  relatively  large,  that  the 
full  effect  on  each  balances  out?  In  other 
words,  what  is  given  as  a  benefit  to  the 
Industrial  user  by  this  measure  is  taken 
away  in  that  amount  from  residential 
users;  it  is  not? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Well,  of  course  the  rule 
would  have  done  the  reverse. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right,  but 
what  I  am  talking  about,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  goes  one  place  or  the  other. 

Mr.  SHARP.  We  think  it  would  prob- 
ably be,  by  the  fall,  about  a  $700  mil- 
lion shift  from  one  class  of  user  to  other 
classes.  Of  course  the  protected  class  of 
use  includes  more  than  residential.  It 
includes,  for  example,  agricultural  boiler 
fuel  users  that  are  under  the  protected 
class  as  well  as  schools,  hospitals,  and 
small  commercial  boiler  fuel  users. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
had  some  concerns  about  our  shift  on 
this  matter  from  the  policy  that  the  Con- 


gress decided  on  a  couple  of  years  ago. 
I  know  the  gentleman  has  thought  this 
through  carefully.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
gentleman  two  questions.  By  taking  this 
actfon  that  the  gentleman  proposes; 
namely,  not  to  Implement  phase  2,  is  the 
gentleman  satisfied  there  is  not  going  to 
be  a  significant  cost  to  us  In  energy  con- 
servation, given  that  some  of  the  larger 
users  of  natural  gas  would  in  fact  be 
those  who  would  have  been  affected  If 
we  had  gone  ahead  with  phase  2.  who 
would  have  had  to  pay  somewhat  more 
for  their  gas  and  then  would  have  pre- 
sumably made  more  rational  decisions 
about  the  use  of  that  fuel  and  specifi- 
cally the  conservation  of  that  fuel? 

Mr.  SHARP.  The  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  directly  ad- 
dressed this  question  in  their  testimony 
before  our  committee.  I  believe  It  is  also 
in  the  written  Information  accompany- 
ing the  rule — that  the  loss  in  terms  of 
conservation  benefit  would  probably  be 
minor  because  with  a  jump  of  perhaps 
23  percent  in  the  charge  this  fall  we 
would  see  few  short  term  effects  in  terms 
of  conservation,  that  the  conservation  is 
longer  term  and  it  is  very  clear  that  the 
industries  do  see  that  over  the  longer 
term  their  prices  are  going  up. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  Is  of  course  a  difficult 
thing  to  assess.  I  think  the  gentleman 
can  argue  any  price  increase  has  some 
conservation  effect.  The  difficulty  is 
knowing  whether  it  is  really  a  large  ef- 
fect and  it  is  a  question  of  how  quickly 
vou  get  that  effect. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  Weil,  we  do  get  Into 
the  short  term-long  term  argument  and  I 
think  sometimes,  to  have  any  effect  on 
the  long  term,  you  have  to  start  in  the 
short  term. 

The  same  question  arises  with  respect 
to  equity.  One  of  the  objectives  our  pre- 
vious proposals  had  was.  of  course,  to 
shelter  consumers,  who  cannot  easily 
switch  from  the  equivalent  Impact  of  the 
price  Increases  as  a  result  of  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas. 
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I  know  that  arguments  have  been 
made  that  those  effects  are  also  mar- 
ginal, but  I  am  also  aware  that  down 
the  road,  in  the  longer  run,  they  are 
likely  to  be  more  than  marginal.  It 
seems  to  me  that  with  respect  to  con- 
servation and  with  respect  to  equity, 
there  are  some  gains  to  be  achieved  in 
the  short  run.  although  they  may  be 
less  than  what  we  originally  thought, 
but  clearly  there  will  be  gains  In  the 
long  run  which  will  be  lost  If  we  don't 
go  ahead  with  phase  2.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman comment  on  that? 

Mr.  SHARP  Yes  First  of  all.  of  course 
the  gentleman  realizes  that  we  are  not 
tampering  with  phase  1. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  SHARP.  That  provides  some 
shielding  to  the  protected  class  of  users. 
However,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
indicated,  certainly  the  shielding  is 
minimal  under  rule  2  as  devised.  At  this 
time  it  is  not  clear  that  it  would  neces- 
sarily grow  greater.  In  fact,  there  Is 
a  real  possibllty  with  the  way  the  In- 
cremental pricing  plan  stands  that  no 
additional  protection  will  be  available. 
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I  think  about  23  States  have  adopted 
State  plans  which  peg  industrial  user 
gas  at  the  alternative  price  which  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
has  selected.  Because  of  softness  in  that 
market  for  residual   fuel  oil  which   is 
used  at  that  alternative  price,  if  those 
State  plans  were  not  adjusted  over  time, 
and  if  we  did  not  see  a  major  tightening 
of    the    residual    fuel    oil    market,    we 
could  actually  see  a  situation   several 
years  out  where  the  industrial  fuel  user 
is  being  priced  below  what  I  think  the 
price  the  gentleman  thinks  is  equitable. 
That  is  one  of  the  quirks  that  could 
occur.  ThcTe  is  no  assurance  that  it  will 
occur.  I  think  the  problem  is  that  our 
incremental  pricing  in  phase  2  is  a  very 
blunt  instrument.  It  does  not  help  us 
in  a  way  that  we  have  got  to  do,  I  be- 
heve,  and  that  is  get  at  those  residual 
users  who  truly  are  not  in  a  position 
to  engage  m  much  conservation  and  are 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder. 
One  of  the  diflBculties  is  that  if  one 
owns  a  very  large  home,  which  means 
probably  that  one  is  in  a  higher  income 
bracket,  and  uses  natural  gas,  the  benefit 
may  be  $20  or  $30  a  year,  but  for  the 
average  family  it  would  probably  be  $10  a 
year  or  less.  In  addition,  the  agricultural 
user,  who  the  Congress  decided  has  a 
special  privilege  and  priority,  would  find 
himself  with  literally  thousands  of  dol- 
lars of  benefits  under  rule  2.  Very  frank- 
ly, while  that  it  nice,  it  does  not  address 
the  equity  question  which  the  gentleman 
very  seriously  wants  to  address.  The  gen- 
tleman is  asking  a  very  serious  question 
about  what  happens  when  we  get  to  1984 
or  1985.  and  the  price  controls  begin  to 
come  oflf.   The  Commission   warned  us 
that  we  have  to  monitor  that  very  care- 
fully. We  have  to  look  carefully  at  what 
devices   Congress   may   want   to   adopt. 
They  may  have  to  be  something  outside 
of  the  NGPA  in  order  to  take  into  ac- 
count what  may  be  a  spiking  of  prices  at 
that  time.  We  are  not  certain  that  will 
occur.  It  is  something  we  must  be  very 
sensitive  to  over  the  next  couple  of  years 
to  assess  where  this  is  headed  and  who  is 
going  to  be  hurt  and  who  is  going  to 
benefit. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments  and  thoughtful  an- 
swers. I  know  that  he  has  studied  this  in 
great  detail.  Does  the  gentleman  have 
any  assurance,  or  can  he  assure  this 
House  that  anybody  is  going  to  look  at 
this  matter  2,  or  3,  or  4  years  out.  whether 
that  be  FERC  or  the  energy  committees 
of  the  House?  What  assurance  do  we 
have  that  we  are  going  to  get  another 
chance  to  correct  this? 

Mr.  SHARP.  First  of  all.  the  NGPA  al- 
ready requires  such  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress as  we  get  closer  to  1985.  They  are 
forced  to  go  through  an  analysis  and 
provide  it  to  the  public  and  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  gentleman  has  my  assurance 
if  I  have  anything  to  do  with  policy  at 
that  time — that  would  depend  upon  my 
citizens  back  home— I  certainly  would  be 
interested  in  that.  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  whose  likeli- 
hood of  being  here  is  greater  than  mine, 
has  indicated  in  numerous  public  state- 
ments his  intent,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
marks he  just  asked  to  have  placed  in  the 


Record  make  that  very  clear,  to  pursue 
iiis  interests  in  this  matter. 

So,  I  think  one  need  not  assume  that 
our  action  is  a  final  resolution  of  this 
problem  today.  I  would  be  very  concerned 
if  we  were  to  dismiss  all  the  equity  ques- 
tions by  a  vote  on  this  matter  today. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation.  I  think,  on  balance, 
that  I  am  going  to  come  down  on  the 
other  side  of  this  from  the  gentleman. 
I  agree  that  this  is  a  blunt  instrument, 
the  proposed  phase  2,  and  it  has  all  sorts 
of  imperfections,  but  I  think  at  the 
margin,  particularly  if  we  go  on  into 
future  years,  it  probably  would  have 
benefits  both  for  conservation  and  for 
equity.  Of  course,  by  equity  I  do  not  mean 
everybody  paying  the  same  price  per  unit 
of  energy.  I  mean  something  that  is 
graduated  in  relation  to  the  ability  to 
pay  and  handle  the  increased  costs,  and 
in  relation  to  conservation  objectives. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  also  for 
this  legislation,  and  I  agree  with  every- 
thing he  said. 

I  would  like  to  also  address  a  couple 
of  questions,  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond, that  I  have  and  which  go  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
as  to  where  we  are  and  how  we  got  here, 
when  we  were  working  on  the  legislation, 
we  did  not  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  oil  problem  as  the  natural  gas  prob- 
lem. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Certainly,  our  concern 
had  been  riveted  to  the  natural  gas 
problem  because  of  curtailments  that  had 
been  occurring  in  recent  winters,  and 
one  so  severe  that  we  had  unemployment 
in  my  district  and  perhaps  in  the  gen- 
tleman's district,  where  people  lost  con- 
siderable income  because  there  was  not 
an  adequate  supply  of  gas  to  keep  the 
factories  open.  That  certainly  called  our 
attention  to  the  issue. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  What  about  the  sup- 
ply as  to  where  we  are  now  as  against 
where  we  were  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Our  supply  situation  in 
the  interstate  market  is  very  improved 
by  the  NGPA.  The  gas  that  was  available 
in  the  intrastate  market  has  very  clearly 
been  able  to  flow  into  the  interstate 
market  where  the  shortage  was.  Drilling 
is  up  for  oil  and  gas.  Important  statistics 
coming  out  this  year  indicate  additions 
to  reserves  much  greater  than  any  year 
in  recent  times,  so  we  do  find  a  much 
more  favorable  market  situation  in  nat- 
ural gas  than  what  we  could  see  in  1978, 
though  there  were  considerable  disputes. 
I  would  urge  a  bit  of  caution  on  that.  I 
think  we  still  do  not  know  how  much  is 
out  there.  I  do  not  think  anybody  should 
be  euphoric  about  natural  gas  supplies, 
but  there  is  improvement  in  that  and  a 
very  serious  situation  in  oil. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  In  other  words,  what 
we  have  to  do  is  continue  to  monitor  it, 
as  the  gentleman  has  previously  stated, 
the  change  between  1978  and  1980  and 
that  between  1980  and  1982. 
Mr.  SHARP.  Certainly. 
Mr.  VOLKMER.  Another  point  that 


bothered  me  a  little  bit  about  the  FERC 
regulations  is  that  some  of  the  provi- 
sions, and  also  in  the  past  year  I  for  one 
have  been  working  with  industry  in  my 
district  to  get  a  change  from  oil  to  nat- 
ural gas,  and  then  to  see  this  regulation 
go  into  effect  and  actually  change  a  revi- 
sion for  this  bothers  me  a  great  deal. 
But,  I  do  not  blame  FERC  altogether  be- 
cause we  required  them  to  do  this.  But, 
I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  work  with 
FERC  to  continue  to  monitor,  and  at 
least  have  a  more  workable  regulation 
than  this, 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks.  I  think  what  he  said 
about  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  ought  to  be  repeated.  That 
is,  I  think  they  basically  did  Intend  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  Congress,  which 
was  to  have  a  mandated  program  on 
boiler  fuel  use,  and  to  propose  an  ex- 
panded program  to  cover  a  lot  of  other 
industrial  uses.  That  is  the  phase  2 
we  are  dealing  with  today.  The  Com- 
mission itself  expressed  its  doubt  about 
the  value  of  the  phase  2  policy,  but 
they  did  carry  out  the  requirement  we 
had  included  in  the  law  that  they  pro- 
duce a  rule.  So,  we  are  using  a  legislative 
veto  not  as  a  way  to  discipline  that 
agency,  but  as  a  way  for  us,  as  I  think 
we  intended  by  the  conferees  on  the  1978 
act,  to  have  a  second  look  at  the  policy 
that  we  could  not  be  certain  of  that  we 
were  not  willing  to  mandate  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  VOLKMER.  As  I  understand  It 
from  a  reading  of  the  rule,  they  almost 
invited  or  It  is  the  same  thing  as  invit- 
ing the  Congress  to  take  a  look  at  it  be- 
cause of  the  changing  circumstances. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that 
is  a  fair  interpretation. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
just  interested  in  the  gentleman's  com- 
ment about  the  equity  income  distribu- 
tion of  social  policy  goals  intended  for 
incremental  pricing 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  just 
compare  the  difficulty  and  turmoil  we 
have  with  this  whole  rule  with  the  light- 
ning speed  with  which  we  passed  the 
Fuel  Assistance  Act  last  fall,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  we  need  to  learn  from  this 
episode,  if  we  do  have  these  concerns 
and  if  they  need  to  be  addressed,  that 
we  would  be  far  better  off  to  build  these 
factors  into  the  taxes  to  achieve  those 
objectives  rather  than  trying  to  buOd 
them  into  a  price  structure  as  was  In- 
tended here. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  basically  I 
agree  with  the  philosophy  the  gentleman 
has  indicated  here,  and  that  is  that  we 
can  more  effectively  address  energy 
policy  for  this  country  and  the  social 
equity  question  if  we  do  it  separately 
and  if  we  do  try  to  define  our  energy 
pricing  policy  by  trying  to  accomplish 
certain  social  goals. 

In  reality,  I  think  this  Is  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regu- 
latory Commission  was  suggesting  to  us 
in  the  hearing  on  this  rule.  He  feels 
that  we  must  take  steps  to  protect  those 


families,  be  they  senior  citizens  or  low- 
income  households,  that  may  face  very 
serious  increases  in  the  price  of  gas  and 
home  heating  oil.  but  he  also  feels  that 
we  find  ourselves  in  conflict,  and  we  are 
not  doing  a  very  good  job  in  either  di- 
rection when  we  try  to  mix  our  energy 
pricing  decisions  with  our  social  policy. 

However,  I  would  just  like  to  indicate 
that  although  we  do  have  a  lot  of  com- 
mitment for  saparating  those  two  poli- 
cies, a  commitment  to  consider  social 
goals  and  energy  questions  separately,  we 
find  that  Members  who  are  all  in  favor 
of  separating  those  pohcies  kind  of  lose 
interest  when  we  get  to  the  point  of 
taking  up  welfare  legislation  or  legisla- 
tion on  tax  policy  to  help  the  situation. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  is  it  not  true 
that  in  the  last  law  we  passed,  we  had 
the  $2.5  billion  in  the  program  for  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  people,  and 
that  had  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  including  those  who  advocated 
handling  it  in  this  manner  for  exactly 
those  reasons? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  speed 
with  which  we  did  it.  I  am  afraid  it  is 
not  a  very  effective  way  to  handle  the 
problem,  and  I  hope  that  we  po  back  to 
give  it  more  attention  to  make  sure  it  is 
both  effirient  and  equitable  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  person  who  needs  it. 
as  well  as  from  the  taxpayer's  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Chairman  of 
ihc  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion. 

What  position  does  he  take  on  this 
question? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gen- 
tleman speaking  about  the  rule  itself. 
the  phase  II  rule? 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Yes. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man. I  think,  did  not  clearly  indicate 
that  we  ought  to  reject  it.  He  simply 
clearly  indicated  that  he  felt  it  was  their 
duty  to  produce  the  rule.  They  have 
done  so.  \ 

He  also  indicated,  as  I  believe  the  gea- 
tleman  will  find  from  the  quotations  m 
the  report,  that  they  had  serious  ques- 
tions that  this  rule  could  accompUsh  its 
central  purpose,  which  was  as  a  market 
ordering  device,  and  he  and  the  others 
seriously  questioned  whether  it  was  a 
very  effective  shield  in  terms  of  protect- 
ing the  residential  or  low-income  user. 

So  I  would  say  that  he  expressed  great 
doubt,  although  he  did  not  directly  say 
that  we  ought  to  veto  it, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recall 


profound    with    respect    to    residential    the  theory  stiU  holds  on  the  value  of  the 


users  over  the  country. 

At  that  time,  of  course,  the  highest 
rate  for  new  gas.  I  think,  was  52  cents 
per  Mcf  in  interstate  commerce,  and  it 
was  around  $1.80  intrastate. 

The  gentleman  was  very  concerned  at 
that  time  that  the  first  impact  of  the  in- 
crease be  absorbed  by  the  industrial 
community. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  proposal  or 
this  rule  is  in  line  with  that  thinking, 
which  I  supported  at  that  time,  or 
whether  there  is  reason  to  change  it.  Per- 
haps we  should  hear  from  the  subcom- 
mittee chairman  on  that  proposition.  I 
come  here  without  a  fixed  view  on  the 
issue,  and  I  would  Uke  to  hear  the 
discussion. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man's question,  of  course,  would  be  better 
addressed  to  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man. He  had  to  leave  to  attend  the  con- 
ference committee  meeting  on  S.  932,  so 
he  is  not  here  at  the  moment. 

I  believe  I  can  generally  characterize 
his  position,  which  the  gentleman  can 
read  tomorrow  morning  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record;  I  believe  the  gentleman 
would  find  that  his  view  is  that  we  should 
at  this  time  veto  this  rule.  He  wishes  to 
keep  alive  the  possibility  that  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  might  at 
a  future  time,  if  the  market  circum- 
stances change,  come  back  to  us  with  an- 
other rule  on  phase  II.  but  he  suggests 
that  we  ought  to  at  this  time  veto  this 
rule. 

I  must  tell  the  gentleman  that  cer- 
tainly the  rule  is  to  carry  out  the  intent 
of  what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  which 
is  a  shielding  mechanism  or  a  market 
ordering  device.  However,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  reality  of  the  rule,  it  does 
not  appear  to  many  of  us,  including  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
to  do  a  very  good  job  of  carrying  out 
either  of  those  purposes. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  option  today  of 
laying  it  to  rest  or  allowing  it  to  take 
effect. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 


boiler  fuel. 

However,  when  we  switch  over  to  in- 
dustrial users  of  some  forms  of  energy, 
those  utilities  and  others  will  not  clearly 
benefit  because  with  other  industrial 
purposes  there  is  no  option  to  switch  to 
anything  else,  and,  therefore,  there  is  no 
risk  to  the  pipeline  in  bidding  up  the 
price  of  gas.  So  they  will  lose  a  lot  in  that 
case,  and  in  that  case  it  does  not  work. 

There  is  a  second  problem,  and  that  is 
that  the  Commission  believes,  from  the 
way  in  which  they  drafted  title  n,  that 
we' in  fact  do  not  allow  the  ceiling  price 
to  go  above  the  alternative  fuel  price. 
There  is  some  dispute  between  our  com- 
mittee and  the  Commission  as  to  what 
that  means,  but  in  the  existing  interpre- 
tation of  FERC  on  that,  that  means  they 
can  never  really  put  the  industrial  user 
at  risk  so  that  they  might  jump  off. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
that  is  all  theoretical  because  we  are  hav- 
ing such  great  difQculty  determining  in  a 
timely  way  what  is  the  alternative  fuel 
price  that  determines  the  ceiling  for  the 
incremental  price  and  in  phase  I  the 
identification  of  that  price  by  FERC  does 
not  match  anything  Uke  what  the  boiler 
fuel  user  sees  in  the  marketplace. 

So  now  the  boiler  fuel  users  are  com- 
plaining to  us  that  those  prices  do  not 
represent  real  prices  because  the  prices 
are  volatile  and  they  are  jumping  all  over 
the  place.  They  are  more  volatile  than 
other  prices  of  fuel,  and  they  are  partic- 
ularly volatile  now. 

So  that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of 
phase  I  that  we  are  trying  to  get  the 
Commission  to  reexamine.  They  say  they 
will  reexamine  it  and  sort  that  out.  The 
thinking  is  that  it  needs  to  be  sorted  out 
Ijefore  we  consider  going  on  to  phase  II. 
where  it  Ls  potentially  more  of  a  problem 
in  the  larger  industrial  sector  that  would 
be  affected  by  phase  n. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  were  really  two  basic 
objectives  in  the  act.  One  was  to  try  to 
move  industrial  gas  out  of  industrial  use. 


Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  does    Particularly  boiler  fuel  u.^   and  this  to 


the  gentleman  mean  that  the  incre- 
mental pricing  presently  in  effect  does 
not  achieve  these  objectives,  or  that  the 
rule  would  not  substantially  improve  the 
mechanism  now? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  first,  I  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  understands  that 
what  is  in  effect  now  is  phase  I,  with 
which  we  afe  not  dealing,  and  that  af- 
fects industrial  boiler  fuel  users.  I  beUeve 


a  certain  extent,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
to  be  influenced  by  incremental  pricing 
because  it  would  keep  the  price  relatively 
high  for  that  purpose  and  relatively  low 
for  residential  purposes. 

The  other  purpose,  as  I  understand  it, 
of  the  incremental  pricing  rule  was  to 
provide  a  cushion  with  respect  to  in- 
creased residential  pricing. 

I    think    the    gentleman    has    spoken 


m 


the  testimony  from  the  Federal  Energy  largely  to  the  first  purpose  and  has  Indi- 

Regulatory  Commission  would  indicate  cated  that  is  not  now  being  achieved  lor 

that  this  section  may  have  utility  as  a  reasons  he  stated.  But  what  about  the 

market  ordering  device  at  a  later  date,  second  purpose? 

. the  reason  for  that  being  that  these  are  Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 

conference    that   the    distinguished     users  who  can  switch  in  many  cases  to  purpose  is  only  slightly  achieved,  and 


chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  En 
ergy  and  Power  was  taking  a  very  strong 
position  with  respect  to  the  whole  policy 
of  incremental  pricing.  Of  course,  the 
basic  underlying  theory  of  the  thing  was 
that  the  increased  prices  that  would  oc 


another  alternative  fuel. 

Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  pipehne,  they  represent  a  risk.  If  the 
price  gets  up  too  high,  if  the  pipeline  is 
too  far  out  of  line,  it  is  apparent  that  the 

. ^      industrial  boiler  fuel  users  can  jump  off     — „ 

cur  from  releasing  a  relatively  low  price    the  line,  and  then  it  could  damage  the    sons,   most  of  which  I  have  mdicated 
restriction  on  gas  rates  would  be  pretty    incremental  pricing  in  the  pipehne.  So     before. 


this  is  one  of  the  problems  that  makes 
this  rule  unattractive  to  some  who  are 
voting  today  to  veto  the  rule  because 
they  believe  it  does  not  provide  enough 
shielding.  There  are  others  who  are  vot- 
ing against  the  rule  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
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But  the  shielding  at  the  moment  is 
about  $2.50  under  phase  I.  and  possibly 


pen  in  the  natural  gas  pricing  market, 
and  that  they  will   be  examining  this 


which  implement  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 
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But  the  shielding  at  the  moment  is 
about  $2.50  under  phase  I,  and  possibly 
less  at  this  point  for  the  residential  user 
because  of  the  soft  oil  market. 

By  the  fall,  if  there  is  a  tightening  of 
the  residential  fuel  oil  market,  that  may 
get  to  a  high  of  $8.  The  maximum  shield- 
ing expected  at  the  moment  for  the  resi- 
dential user,  might  be  as  high  as  $10  on 
an  annual  basis,  but  that  is  unlikely. 
That  is  for  the  average  user.  The  smaller 
user  would  face  a  benefit  less  than  $10. 
The  family  that  has  the  really  big  house. 
which  in  many  cases  will  be  the  high- 
income  family,  will  get  a  better  shielding 
out  of  it  than  $10. 

DISOO 

Cnir  problem  is  that,  while  it  is  true  it 
provides  some  shielding,  and  $10  is  a  nice 
sum  of  money  for  everybody,  it  really  is 
not  very  much  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
focuses  a  burden  on  the  industrial  sector 
at  a  time  when  many  of  us  have  growing 
concern  about  the  risks  of  keeping  up 
employment.  And  so  because  the  benefit 
is  spread  so  thin,  it  is  a  very  small  bene- 
fit from  an  individual's  point  of  view. 
However,  the  burden  is  fairly  substantial 
on  some  industries,  partiailarly  in  glass 
and  steel  and  some  other  industries  that 
are  In  difficulty  now.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  indicates 
that  we  may  go  back  to  this  question,  may 
consider  another  solution  at  a  later  time, 
may  find  it  necessary  to  take  some  ac- 
tion in  the  nature  of  this  nUe  but  with 
variation.  But  as  I  imderstand  it.  this 
rule  was  mandated  to  come  out  under 
the  bill. 

Mr.  SHARP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  the  reason 
it  is  before  us. 

Mr.  SHARP.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  If  we  reject  the  rule, 
is  there  any  mandate  that  any  subse- 
quent rule  be  presented  to  us  or  is  the 
laboring  oar  and  the  laboring  authority 
solely  with  the  agencies  so  that  if  we 
want  further  action  we  will  have  to  pass 
a  bill  to  achieve  it?  What  I  am  saying  is, 
if  we  turn  the  rule  down  at  this  time,  are 
we  saying,  "OK,  you  have  done  every- 
thing we  required,"  and  from  that  point 
on  the  agency  is  not  required  to  take  any 
further  action  to  present  us  with  another 
unaltered  rule,  no  matter  how  the  facts 
change:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SHARP.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  if  we  vote  for  this  resolution  and 
turn  down  the  rule  today,  the  agency 
must  wait  at  least  6  months  before  it 
may  issue  another  rule.  It  must  wait. 
And  it  has  a  window  that  Is  from  6 
months  to  2  years  after  this  date  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  issue  another  nile. 
But  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
mission at  that  point  whether  or  not  to 
Issue  a  further  rule,  at  which  time  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  review  that 
one  as  weU.  But  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect, the  agency  is  not  mandated  to 
come  forth  with  another  rule. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  So  it  is  in  effect  off 
the  hook? 

Mr.  SHARP.  That  Is  correct.  The 
agency  chairman  did  indicate  that  they 
are  very  concerned  about  what  will  hap- 


pen in  the  natural  gas  pricing  market, 
and  that  they  will  be  examining  this 
and  other  alternatives  available  to  them 
as  the  markets  change.  But  they  certainly 
made  no  conunitment  to  produce  another 
rule. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PREYER.   Mr.   Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  who  is  a  sponsor  of 
this  resolution  and  has  taken  a  very  ac- 
tive  role   on   this   incremental   pricing 
issue. 
Mr.  PREYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  leadership  on  this  is- 
sue, and  I  commend  the  gentleman  fur- 
ther for  the  careful  and  realistic  analysis 
which  he  has  applied  to  this  problem 
w^hich  this  resolution  addresses.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  <  Mr.  Dincell  > ,  and 
all  of  your  subcommittee  for  your  very 
decisive  action  in  resolving  the  problem. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  heartened  indeed 
by  today's  decision  that  the  phase  II  in- 
cremental  pricing   regulations   promul- 
gated under  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of   1978   (NGPA)    should  be 
disapproved.  Through  this  prudent  and 
historic  vote,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  prevented  a  major  expansion  of 
Federal    regiilatory   control    over   State 
ratemaking  and  has,  as  a  consequence, 
limited  significantly  the  potential  eco- 
nomic damage  threatened  by  this  regu- 
latory nightmare. 

I  am.  therefore,  taking  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  and  congratulate  my 
colleagues  for  their  vigorous  rejection  of 
a  theory  overrun  by  reality.  Had  my  col- 
leagues not  approved  House  Resolution 
655.  the  phase  II  expansion  of  incremen- 
tal pricing  to  most  interstate  industrial 
users  of  natural  gas  would  not  only  have 
boosted  inflation,  increased  unemploy- 
ment and  encouraged  greater  use  of  for- 
eign oil.  but  would  have  done  so  at  a 
time  when  our  Nation's  economy  is  al- 
ready suffering  from  a  recession. 

Over  6  months  ago  I,  along  with  my 
pood  friend  Dave  Stockman  introduced 
H.R.  5862,  a  measure  to  repeal  outright 
the  unworkable  incremental  pricing  title 
of  the  NGPA.  Over  100  House  Members 
now  cosponsor  this  bill.  I  joined  with  Mr. 
Stockman  in  introducing  this  measure 
because  of  the  serious  concerns  voiced  by 
the  business  community  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  across  the  Nation,  the  gas  utili- 
ty industry.  State  utility  conunissions, 
labor  unions,  and  others. 

I  still  share  these  concerns  with  re- 
gard to  phase  I  of  incremental  pricing. 
Nevertheless,  today's  vote  is  a  historic 
occasion  not  only  because  it  signifies  a 
giant  step  toward  a  national  energy  pol- 
icy but  also  because  by  exercising  a  one- 
House  veto,  mv  colleagues  have  estab- 
lished an  invaluable  precedent  for  future 
legislators.  The  House  has  demonstrated, 
in  the  clearest  terms,  that  Congress  in- 
tends to  meet  its  responsibilities  for 
careful  oversight  of — and.  If  necessary, 
disapproval  of — those  regulatory  policies 


which  implement  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

The  drafters  of  the  NGPA  were  pro- 
phetic in  wisely  deciding  that  since  they 
did  not  have  a  crystal  ball  to  gaze  18 
months  into  the  future,  the  Congress 
should  have  another  look  at  this  ex- 
ceedingly complex  regulatory  mechanism 
known  as  phase  II  incremental  pricing 
when  the  rule  was  finalized.  And  today's 
vote  provides  ample  evidence  that  the 
drafters  were  right  to  take  a  second 
look — times  did  indeed  change  and,  as  a 
result,  implementation  of  the  phase  II 
incremental  pricing  regulations  is  not  in 
our  Nation's  best  interests. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  deep  concern  and  de- 
cisive actions  taken  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee 
Mr.  Dincell.  House  Commerce  Commit- 
tee Chairman.  Mr.  Staggers,  and  the 
members  of  the  Energy  and  Power  Sub- 
committee and  of  the  Full  Commerce 
Committee,  on  which  I  am  privileged  to 
serve.  Without  the  sincere  concern  and 
decisive  actions  of  these  members  of  the 
House,  the  phase  II  resolution  of  disap- 
proval would  have  faced  a  much  more 
difficult  path  on  its  way  to  the  House 
floor. 

Finally.  I  wish  to  commend  the  Com- 
missioners and  staff  of  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Regulatory  Commission  iFERC). 
Although  I  labored  to  secure  a  veto  of 
the  phase  11  regulations  drafted  by  these 
FERC  officials,  they  merit  my  deepest  re- 
spect for  their  efforts  to  fashion  the  most 
reasonable  possible  implementation  of 
an  exceedingly  complex  law.  For  their 
hard  work,  intellect,  flexibility  and 
honesty,  the  personnel  of  the  FERC  de- 
serve our  thanks. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  efforts 
made  by  industry,  labor,  and  others  to 
express  to  the  Congress  their  concerns 
with  incremental  pricing  and  the  need 
to  eliminate  this  unwarranted  regula- 
tory burden.  However,  for  these  groups 
and  my  colleagues  who  have  joined  in 
seeking  the  outright  repeal  of  title  n  of 
the  NGPA,  our  work  is  not  yet  done.  As 

I  mentioned,  phase  I  incremental  pric- 
ing, which  was  not  subject  to  congres- 
sional review,  has  been  in  effect  since 
January  of  this  year. 

Members  of  Congress  have  already  re- 
ceived many  calls  and  letters  detailing 
industries  switching  to  other  fuels  ipar- 
ticularlv  fuel  oil)  and  with  complaints 
about  the  methodology  used  by  the  En- 
ergy Information  Administration  to  set 
the  alternate  fuel  price  ceilings.  I  in- 
tend to  continue  monitoring  develop- 
ments under  phase  I  and,  from  time  to 
time,  to  bring  them  to  my  colleagues' 
attention.  The  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion has  informed  me  that,  based  on  data 
for  the  first  4  months  of  1980.  the  in- 
dustrial boiler  load  loss  attributed  to 
phase  I  could  total  226  Bcf  this  year  if 
the  switch  from  gas  to  oil  continues  at 
its  current  rate.  Hopefully  it  will  only 
take  a  year  of  experience  under  phase  I 
to  demonstrate  the  need  to  repeal  title 

II  of  the  NGPA  altogether,  particularly 
since  there  has  been  a  dramatic  turn- 
around in  the  outlook  for  long-term  gas 
supplies. 
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Increases  in  proved  reserves  of  14.3 
Tcf  are  at  a  13-year  high,  up  over  35  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago.  Not  only  did  these 
1979  additions  to  reserves  significantly 
increase  from  the  7  to  12  Tcf  levels  ex- 
perienced throughout  the  1970's,  but  the 
increase  in  additions  was  widely  distrib- 
uted throughout  all  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. This  is  the  most  positive  evidence 
yet  that  the  production  incentives  of  the 
NGPA  are  working  to  the  benefit  of  con- 
sumers as  well  as  producers. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  analysis  of  this 
problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  decided  to  join 
in  support  of  the  resolution  before  us 
disapproving  implementation  of  the 
phase  II  incremental  pricing  rule  that 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  under  section 
202  of  the  Natural  Gras  Policy  Act.  I  have 
made  this  decision  after  having  given 
careful  consideration  to  both  the  overall 
energy  and  economic  situation  which  we 
find  ourselves  in  today  and  the  specifics 
contained  in  the  particular  manner  in 
which  FERC  chose  to  propose  implemen- 
tation of  incremental  pricing  beyond  ap- 
plication to  large  industrial  boiler  users 
under  phase  I. 

I  supported  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
when  it  was  given  final  approval  by  the 
Congress  in  1978.  As  you  know,  this  bill 
provided  for  the  phased  deregulation  of 
natural  gas  prices  through  1985.  I  sup- 
ported this  measure  with  the  under- 
standing that  consumers  would  be 
shielded  as  much  as  practicable  from  in- 
creasing gas  costs  as  natural  gas  prices 
were  deregulated  through  implementa- 
tion of  an  incremental  pricing  system 
that  would  allocate  a  higher  percentage 
of  natural  gas  price  Increases  to  low  pri- 
ority industrial  users.  I  believed  this  to 
be  a  sound  compromise  and  continue  to 
agree  that  our  national  energy  policy 
must  provide  avenues  to  minimize  the 
burden  on  residential  and  commercial 
users  from  increasing  energy  costs. 

It  is  ironic,  if  not  important,  to  note 
that  many  of  the  same  industries  that 
are  likely  to  feel  severe  impacts  from 
phase  II  incremental  pricing  were  strong 
advocates  of  immediate  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  prices  in  1978  which 
would  have  likely  resulted  in  higher 
overall  natural  gas  prices  than  those 
estimated  under  incremental  pricing. 
This  fact  signals  the  very  serious  nature 
of  our  energy  problem  as  we  try  to  ap- 
ply theory  to  practical  situations. 

The  decision  before  us  today,  how- 
ever, must  in  the  end,  take  into  con- 
sideration the  relevance  of  widespread 
adoption  of  incremental  pricing  to  our 
current  economic  circumstances  and  the 
fairness  and  benefit  to  those  involved 
from  such  action.  By  providing  for  a 
.procedure  that  would  allow  Congress 
to  disapprove  of  phase  n  incremental 
pricing  as  part  of  the  1978  act.  Con- 


gress acknowledged  the  possibility  that 
changed  national  circumstances  could 
call  into  question  the  appropriateness  of 
broad  based  incremental  pricing. 

Several  significant  factors  have 
changed  since  passage  of  the  1978  act 
that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our  de- 
cision today.  Since  enactment  of  the 
1978  act,  world  oil  prices  have  escalated 
beyond  what  anyone  had  projected, 
thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  incre- 
mental pricing  to  industries.  In  addition, 
the  relative  tight  supply  situation  with 
natural  gas  present  in  1978  has  evolved 
to  a  point  today  where  natural  gas 
supplies  are  adequate,  if  not  abundant, 
in  most  areas  of  the  country.  As  such, 
continued  adequate  supplies  of  natural 
gas  can  perform  the  price  moderation 
function  intended  for  incremental  pric- 
ing during  periods  of  supply  constraint. 

My  opposition  to  implementation  of 
phase  n  incremental  pricing  is  based  on 
a  conviction  that  it  would  have  an  ad- 
verse and  uneven  effect  that  might  pos- 
sibly exacerbate  the  current  downturn 
in  our  economy,  leading  to  further  job 
losses  in  certain  industries.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  work  toward  provid- 
ing an  element  of  stability  to  the  tenu- 
ous situation  being  posed  by  economic 
circumstances.  An  important  element  in 


yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr.  Col- 
lins) . 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Nation  faces  inflationary  costs  for 
goods  and  services,  less  economic  growth 
and  more  imemployment.  With  the  next 
vote,  Congress  can  aggravate  this  situ- 
ation or  give  Americans  some  relief 
from  the  bad  economic  picture.  Extend- 
ed incremental  pricing  would  add  fur- 
ther injury  to  the  already  suffering 
American  consumer. 

When  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was 
passed  at  the  end  of  the  95th  Congress, 
many  Congressmen  sought  to  artificially 
hold  down  the  heating  costs  for  residen- 
tial and  commercial  users.  Lower  costs 
for  residential  consumers  were  to  be 
achieved  by  business  paying  higher 
costs  for  natural  gas. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  in  October  1978, 1  pointed  out 
that  incremental  pricing  would  be  detri- 
mental in  the  long  nm  because  indus- 
try would  shut  down  because  of  higher 
fuel  costs  or  pass  cost  increases  on  to 
consumers.  Here  is  what  I  said. 

The  lowest  priority  In  the  bUl  Is  for  the 
Industrial  users  of  natural  gas.  The  extra 
cost  of  high  gas  prices  will  be  borne  by  the 
industries  which  are  served  by  Interstate 
pipelines.  The  homeowners  will  continue  to 


this  must  be  an  assurance  of  a  stabl*     nave  a  low  heating  bin  while  the  industrial 


energy  source  at  projectable  prices. 


Dlants  will  bear  the  extra  financial  burden 


As  important,  though,  must  be  the 
estimated  cost  savings  to  the  residential 
user  from  implementation  of  phase  n 
incremental  pricing.  ReUable  estimates 
I  have  been  provided  indicate  that  the 
average  savings  to  the  residential  cus- 
tomer would  probably  not  under  any 
circumstances  exceed  $25  year.  While 
this  certainly  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
totally  insignificant,  it  must  be  viewed 
in  the  context  of  the  offsetting  impacts  on 
industry  and  jobs.  Moreover,  the  actual 
savings  to  residential  natural  gas  users 
from  incremental  pricing  could  possibly 
evaporate  if  industrial  users  choose  to 
switch  to  use  of  alternate  fuels  that  could 
leave  residential  customers  with  the  per- 
centage of  fixed  gas  costs  now  paid  by 
those  industrial  customers. 

In  summary,  the  issue  of  incremental 
pricing,  as  with  most  other  energy  issues, 
comes  to  a  determination  of  how  to  al- 
locate in  a  fair  manner  the  increasing 
cost  of  energy  for  our  country.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  minimize  energy  costs 
for  classes  of  users  lesist  able  to  adjust 
to  them,  but  I  am  convinced  that  broad 
based  implementation  of  incremental 
pricing  at  this  time  is  not  the 
most  effective  way  of  accomplishing 
this  objective.  Benefits  to  residential 
users  from  this  rule  would  be  minimal, 
costs  of  administering  a  program  of  in- 
cremental pricing  would  escalate,  and 
the  infiexibility  of  application  of  the  in- 
creased energy  costs  to  industries  would 
further  exacerbate  the  serious  situation 
with  strained  capital  resources  present 
today  in  most  of  our  industries. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  urge  adoption 
of  this  resolution  disapproving  imple- 
mentation of  phase  n  incremental 
pricing. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


of  reduced  consumer  costs.  Plants  will  close 
down  as  over  half  of  the  natural  gas  Is  used 
for  Industry.  Workers  will  be  able  to  stay  at 
home  in  a  warm  house,  but  without  a  pay- 
check. 

In  addition,  this  Incremental  pricing  wUl 
increase  oil  Imports,  not  reduce  them  any- 
where near  the  4.5  million  barrels  a  day  the 
administration  originally  proposed  The  Wall 
Street  firm  of  Smith,  Barney.  Harris.  Upham 
and  Co  recently  completed  a  study  which 
predicted  that  the  gas  bill  would  actually 
Increase  Imports  by  2  million  barrels  a  day 
by  1985  The  analysis  predicted  that  the 
heavy  burden  placed  on  Industrial  users  will 
force  them  to  switch  to  oil.  With  the  short 
supply  of  domestic  oil  caused  by  orlcc  con- 
trols, most  of  these  industries  will  Increas- 
ing! v  depend  on  foreign  Imports  for  their 
fuel. 

FERC's  phase  n  rule  would  extend  In- 
cremental pricing  to  more  than  60  per- 
cent of  th<=>  interstate  market,  more  than 
55,000  additional  industrial  customers. 
There  are  at  least  three  negative  effects 
of  this  legislation:  First,  market  manip- 
ulation: second,  increased  oil  Imports; 
and  third,  higher  consumer  prices:  all  of 
which  we  can  ill  afford  In  1980. 

In  its  final  phase  U  rule.  FERC  ad- 
mitted incremental  pricing  did  not  "ap- 
pear to  generate  the  type  of  demand  re- 
straint that  Congress  thought."  Only  by 
cutting  their  takes  drastically,  can  in- 
dustries with  little  capacity  to  switch  to 
alternate  fuels  hope  to  infiuence  pipe- 
line bidding.  By  continuing  to  manipu- 
late the  market  Congress  would  create  a 
situation  in  which  Interstate  pipelines 
would  suffer  a  load  loss,  leaving  residen- 
tial consumers  alone  to  bear  the  burdens 
of  pipeline  fixed  costs  and  increased 
natural  gas  prices  under  the  NGPA. 

Second,  expanded  incremental  pricing 
could  substantially  Increase  our  level  of 
oil  imports.  Back  in  1978,  some  argued 
that  natural  gas  prices  would  rise  about 
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65  percent  for  industrial  customers  from     act.  The  first  was  to  provide  a  "market 
$2.10/Mcf.   to   $3.50,  Mcf.   due   to   being     ordering"  device  designed  to  achieve  an 


restrain  pipeline  bidding.  Also,  In  a  free 
market,  surplus  gas  could  be  sold  cheap- 
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a  sense  of  deja  vu  here,  but  I  part  com- 
pany with  the  gentleman's  conclusions. 
Tt.  i."!  verv  interestine  to  eo  back  Into 


think  many  of  those  who  voted  for  that     allocate  surcharges  above  75  cents  to 

natural  gas  compromise  in  1978  was  in     other  incrementally  priced  users. 

fact  to  have  some  protection  for  con-        It  would  appear  that  FERC  thus  came 
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65  percent  for  industrial  ciistomers  from 
$2.10  Mcf.  to  $3.50  Mcf.  due  to  being 
tied  to  deregulated  oU  prices.  Since  the 
Iranian  catastrophe  and  skyrocketing  oil 
costs,  the  ceiling  price  that  can  be 
charged  to  industrial  users  now  equals 
$6.80  Mcf.,  a  225  percent  increase.  If 
they  have  the  capability  to  use  oil,  indus- 
trial users  are  likely  to  switch  from 
natural  gas  since  oil  will  cost  the  same, 
but  will  not  be  subject  to  priority  desig- 
nations and  possible  supply  cut-offs  like 
natural  gas  is.  America  is  already  im- 
porting $90  billion  a  year  in  foreign 
crude  oil  and  we  do  not  need  to  add  to 
our  oil  deficit. 

Third,  the  most  immediate  effect  of 
incremental  pricing  to  be  felt  by  the  in- 
dividual citizen  will  be  increased  product 
costs.  Industrial  users  must  pass  their 
increased  fuel  costs  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  If  they  cannot,  they  will  be  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage,  particularly 
In  relation  to  foreign  firms.  This  could 
result  in  job  layoffs  for  U.S.  firms.  These 
increased  costs  will  hit  all  consumers 
Whereas,  the  intended  benefit  to  the  45 
percent  of  the  population  wh'ch  uses 
natural  gas  at  home  is  estimated  to  be  a 
mere  $23  per  household.  Once  again  the 
majority  is  penalized  to  bring  minimal 
benefit  to  only  a  portion  of  the  popu- 
lace. 

The  folks  back  home  realize  that  we 
cannot  help  our  communities  by  crip- 
pling Americ£in  industry.  Industry 
means  jobs  and  lower  prices  for  mass- 
produced  products.  Incremental  pricing 
hurts  business  and  when  you  hurt  busi- 
ness you  hurt  the  guy  who  works  for  a 
living.  Our  country  has  more  govern- 
ment than  it  wants,  more  regulations 
than  industry  needs  and  more  taxes  than 
the  people  can  afford  to  pay. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Resolution  655  which  would  disapprove 
the  extension  of  incremental  pricing. 

I  have  a  great  sense  of  deja  vu  as  I 
stand  here  in  the  well  and  speak  to  you 
about  natural  gsis  pricing.  Those  of  my 
colleagues  who  were  here  in  1978  remem- 
ber all  too  well  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  on  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 

Incremental  pricing,  the  cost  reallo- 
cation scheme  required  by  that  act.  is 
the  subject  of  our  debate  today.  Incre- 
mental pricing,  a  two-phase  cost  re- 
allocation scheme,  was  intended  to  load 
the  largest  impact  of  higher  natural  gas 
prices  upon  industrial  gas  lasers  served 
by  interstate  pipeUnes. 

Currently,  imder  phase  I,  whiich  has 
been  in  effect  since  January  1,  1980.  only 
large  industrial  facilities  which  use  nat- 
ural gas  as  a  boiler  fuel  are  subject  to 
incremental  pricing.  Higher  gas  costs 
are  passed  on  to  those  facilities  in  the 
form  of  surcharges  on  gas  consumed  as 
boiler  fuel. 

Phase  n  would  extend  incremental 
pricing  to  all  industrial  users — including 
process  and  feedstock  users — which  are 
not  specifically  exempted  by  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978.  Two  major  ob- 
jectives originally  led  Congress  to  in- 
clude incremental  pricing  as  part  of  that 


act.  The  first  was  to  provide  a  "market 
ordering"  device  designed  to  achieve  an 
orderly  transition  from  regulated  to  de- 
regulated gas  markets.  Second,  incre- 
mental pricing  was  to  serve  as  a  mecha- 
nism to  shelter  the  consumer  from  in- 
creased natural  eas  prices. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  phase  n  will 
satisfy  neither  of  these  objectives.  As 
the  Commission  has  stated  itself  in  the 
rule,  the  structure  of  title  n  makes  it 
impossible  for  incremental  pricing  to 
act  as  a  market  ordering  device.  The 
major  reason  that  incremental  pricing 
will  not  serve  to  restrain  pipeline  bid- 
ding for  deregulated  gas  is  that  indus- 
trial end  users  who  have  Uttle  or  no 
capability  to  switch  to  alternate  fuels, 
that  is,  most  feedstock  and  process  gas 
users,  the  users  covered  by  this  rule  be- 
fore us,  are  in  a  relatively  weak  position 
to  bargain  with  pipelines  over  the  price 
that  they  will  have  to  pay  for  natural 
gas.  That  is,  where  an  industrial  user 
does  not  have  alternate  fuel  capability, 
there  is  little  or  no  incentive  on  the  part 
of  a  pipeline  to  keep  its  bids  for  natural 
gas  down. 

The  second  objective  of  incremental 
pricing — protection  of  the  residential 
gas  consumer — also  will  not  be  served 
by  this  rule.  Incremental  pricing  singles 
out  less  than  one-half  of  all  residential 
consumers,  those  served  by  interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines  for  preferential 
treatment.  Those  residential  users  who 
do  not  use  natural  gas  but  who  use  fuel 
oil,  propane,  electricity,  or  other  fuel 
instead  of  gas,  will  receive  none  of  the 
benefit  that  will  result  from  incremen- 
tal users  paying  incremental  service 
charges.  Thus,  all  consumers  would  pay 
higher  prices  for  goods  and  services  in 
order  that  a  few  residential  interstate 
natural  gas  consumers  get  what  is,  at 
most,  a  slight  reduction  in  their  gas 
bills.  Low  income,  nongas  users  will,  in 
part,  be  subsidizing  more  affluent  gas 
users,  and  homeowners  who  do  not  use 
natural  gas  will  subsidize  natural  gas 
used  by  other  high  priority  users  such 
as  small  commercial  establishments  and 
apartment  buildings  which  are  exempt 
from  incremental  pricing.  In  short,  in- 
cremental pricing  has  disruptive  and 
Inequitable  impacts  which  work  ulti- 
mately to  the  disadvantage  of  the  high 
priority  consumers  whom  title  n  is  in- 
tended to  protect. 

Two  years  have  passed  since  the 
NGPA  was  enacted.  The  energy  world 
has  changed  dramatically.  The  1978  as- 
sumptions behind  incremental  pricing 
have  proven  inaccurate.  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  wrote  into  the  law  an  opportu- 
nity to  review  and  disapprove  any  exten- 
sion of  incremental  pricing  beyond  in- 
dustrial boiler  fuel  uses  of  natural  gas. 
That  disapproval  is  what  we  are  here  to 
register. 

Incremental  pricing  cannot  achieve 
an  ordering  of  the  natural  gas  market 
as  we  move  to  decontrol.  The  process 
and  feedstock  users  have  no  alternative 
fuel,  and  they  cannot  restrain  pipeline 
gas  bids.  The  other  industrial  users,  once 
they  reach  the  alternative  fuel  cost  ceil- 
ing, know  that  they  will  not  be  priced 
any  higher  and  have  no  reason  to  try  to 


restrain  pipeline  bidding.  Also,  in  a  free 
market,  surplus  gas  could  be  sold  cheap- 
ly. But  under  incremental  pricing,  sup- 
pliers have  no  incentive  to  lower  their 
price  to  nonexempt  users  because  the 
incremental  pricing  surcharge  will  again 
distort  market  signals. 

In  fact,  incremental  pricing  is  distort- 
ing the  natural  gas  market  more  now 
than  deregulation  might  in  1985.  The 
preventive  cure  is  worse  than  the  po- 
tential illness.  Moreover,  when  the  cost 
of  administering  the  incremental  pric- 
ing program  is  taken  into  account,  any 
advantage  which  the  cure  might  have 
held  is  clearly  outweighed  by  its  costs. 

Incremental  pricing  will  also  distort 
the  consumer  market.  Although  the  sec- 
ond major  purpose  of  incremental  pric- 
ing was  to  shelter  high-priority  users  of 
natural  gas,  the  result  has  been  that 
some  consumers  are  protected  slightly, 
while  most  are  injured.  FERC  has  esti- 
mated that  incremental  pricing  will  re- 
sult in  a  benefit  to  exempt  users  of  only 
about  18  cents  per  Mcf.  FERC  concludes 
that  "incremental  pricing  under  title  II 
is  a  'blunt  instrument'  for  achieving  the 
socioeconomic  goals  Congress  sought  to 
accomplish  via  price  sheltering." 

Incremental  pricing  subsidizes  all  resi- 
dential gas  users,  regardless  of  economic 
need.  Other  residential  fuels,  oil  and 
electricity,  are  currently  more  expensive 
than  gas.  Homeowners  using  those  fuels 
will  receive  no  subsidies.  Neither  will 
homeowners  served  by  intrastate  gas. 
Yet,  they,  as  well  as  all  consumers,  will 
pay  the  increased  costs  of  consumer 
goods  made  by  gas-dependent  industries 
subject  to  incremental  pricing.  Those 
industries  must  either  raise  their  prices 
or  shut  down.  If  they  are  in  highly  com- 
petitive markets,  they  may  not  be  able 
to  recover  their  increased  costs.  This  is 
especially  true  for  companies  competing 
internationally. 

While  the  NGPA  does  not  provide  for 
a  review  of  the  entire  system  of  in- 
cremental pricing,  I  believe  that  we  must 
avail  ourselves  of  an  early  opportunity 
to  review  and  repeal  all  of  title  n  incre- 
mental pricing.  The  facts  make  it  clear 
it  is  an  inequitable  and  unwieldy  sys- 
tem which  does  not  achieve  either  of  the 
objectives  which  Congress  sought  to 
achieve — that  is,  market  ordering  and 
price  shielding. 

I  believe  that  incremental  pricing  has 
no  place  in  a  scheme  for  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas.  The  overwhelming 
vote  to  disapprove  phase  II,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  occur  this  afternoon,  should 
be  a  clear  message  to  the  FERC  not  to 
send  up  another  incremental  pricing 
rule.  It  also  is  a  clear  indication  of  con- 
gressional desire  for  repeal  of  entire  in- 
cremental pricing  provisions  of  the 
NGPA. 

ni5io 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connec- 
ticut (Mr.  MOFFETT). 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  There  is 
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a  sense  of  deja  vu  here,  but  I  part  com- 
pany with  the  gentleman's  conclusions. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  go  back  into 
the  history  of  this  lengthy  conference  in 
1977  and  1978  and  to  look  at  some  of  the 
documents  that  were  handed  out  and 
which  I  think  form  the  strong  founda- 
tion for  influencing  Members  in  the  way 
in  which  they  voted  in  1978,  particularly 
those  who  were  concerned  about  the  res- 
idential prices  for  natural  gas. 

Here,  for  example,  is  an  administration 
fact  sheet.  We  have  all  seen  administra- 
tion fact  sheets  before.  It  states  very 
emphatically: 

Under  any  reasonable  projection  of  the  ex- 
isting regulatory  program,  residential  users 
will  pay  less  for  natural  gas  between  now 
and  1985  under  this  compromise — the  one 
that  was  finally  passed — than  they  would 
under  a  continuation  of  the  present  system 
of  controls. 

This  administration  fact  sheet  went  on 
to  say : 

This  natural  gas  bill  affords  special  pro- 
tection to  residential  consumers  in  the  in- 
terstate market  through  the  "incremental 
pricing  "  provision  that  first  passes  through 
the  Industry  the  costs  of  natural  gas  that 
exceed  the  current  FERC  new  gas  price  of 
11.50  per  mmbtu.  There  Is  a  slightly  higher 
threshold  for  certain  types  of  high-cost  nat- 
ural gas.  but  the  impact  of  that  provision 
will  be  offset  by  the  decrease  in  unit  fixed 
transportation  costs  that  will  result  from 
significantly  larger  gas  supplies  la  the  inter- 
state market. 

Then,  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Power,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell),  who  has 
been  a  strong  advocate  of  incremental 
pricing  and  was  the  major  force,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt), 
in  getting  the  strong  incremental  pricing 
provisions  into  the  compromise  that  was 
fmally  passed  by  this  House  in  1978,  testi- 
fied before  FERC  on  January  29,  1980. 
and  stated  in  the  most  emphatic  terms: 

without  Incremental  pricing,  the  ability  of 
gas-hungry  Interstate  pipelines  to  average-in 
comparatively  small  volumes  of  deregulated 
supplies  of  new  gas  with  far  greater  volumes 
of  cheaper  old  gas  would  result  In  bidding 
wars  between  pipelines  for  new  gas  supplies. 

Incremental  pricing  solves  this  problem 
by  focusing  initial  price  increases  on  the 
pipelines'  most  price  sensitive  customers: 
the  historically  underprlced  industrial 
users. 

He  goes  on  and  on. 

In  this  January  1980  statement  he 
refers  to  a  May  2,  1978,  statement  in 
which  he  stated : 

A  statement  1  released  to  the  press  on 
May  2.  1978  is  further  evidence  that  incre- 
mental pricing  was  Intended  to  be  a  surro- 
gate for  well  head  price  controls  as  a  market 
order  mechanism. 

First,  I  said  that  "meaningful  Incremen- 
tal pricing  was  an  essential  prerequisite,  a 
sine  qua  non,  to  my  acceding  to  deregula- 
tion. 

Second,  I  said  that  "Incremental  pricing 
was  viewed  by  opponents  of  deregulation  as 
an  essential  substitute  for  wellhead  price 
controls  as  a  wellhead  market  ordering 
device. 

And  he  goes  on  and  on. 

The  intent  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  ,  and  I 


think  many  of  those  who  voted  for  that 
natural  gas  compromise  in  1978  was  in 
fact  to  have  some  protection  for  con- 
sumers. It  can  be  said,  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  not  mistaken  when  I  say  that  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  has  argued  that 
FERC  could  later  come  in  with  another 
rule  and  take  care  of  incremental  pric- 
ing; but  despite  the  strong  testimony  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
commitee  on  Energy  and  Power  before 
FERC,  and  despite  the  language  of  the 
proposed  rule  issued  by  FERC.  in  which 
they  say  the  Commission  is  highly  cog- 
nizant of  its  mandate  to  afford  high  pri- 
ority consumers  the  full  measure  of  the 
price  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
title  II  and  they  believe  this  protection  is 
best  achieved  by  maximizing  the  volume 
of  gas  used  subject  to  incremental 
pricing. 

Despite  all  these  things,  despite  the 
protestations  of  the  author  of  the  reso- 
lution and  others  during  the  natural  gas 
debate,  the  fact  is  that  residential  prices 
for  natural  gas  will  continue  to  be  set 
above  those  paid  by  industrial  users,  and 
industry  will  be  bailed  out  from  its  ear- 
lier promises  to  pay  whatever  the  neces- 
sary cost  if  they  can  just  get  the  natural 
gas. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
recognize  that  most  of  the  industrial 
people  who  are  now  heavily  lobbying  us 
to  protect  them  under  this  resolution  are 
the  same  people  who  have  sung  the  vir- 
tues of  deregulation  to  us  for  months  and 
years. 

They  have  come  in  and  said,  "Oh,  de- 
regulate. We  think  it  is  wonderful.  Let 
the  market  work  its  will." 

So  now,  we  are  hearing  that  they  do 
not  like  the  high  prices  that  would  come 
and  they  want  some  protection. 

Well,  it  can  be  said  that  this  rule  ac- 
tually affords  little  protection  to  con- 
sumers. It  is  my  understanding  that  at 
least  one  consumer  group  feels  that  way 
and  would  urge  a  vote  against  the  bill, 
but  I  think  it  is  important  here  to  note 
the  principle  that  has  been  withering 
away  from  the  1977  House-passed  bill, 
in  terms  of  incremental  pricing. 

What  did  that  withering  away  in- 
volve? First,  the  conference  report  con- 
fined incremental  pricing  to  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  low-priority  users.  Then  it 
exempted  intrastate  users  from  incre- 
mental pricing.  Then  it  required  only  a 
portion  but  not  all  of  the  increases  in  the 
House-passed  bill  be  put  in  the  incre- 
mental pricing  pot. 

Penally,  it  allowed  FEJRC  to  set  thres- 
hold prices  lower  than  that  of  No.  2  oil, 
even  if  the  alternative  fuel  for  that  in- 
dustry was  No.  2.  The  phase  I  rule 
again  diluted  the  effect  of  incremental 
pricing  by  setting  a  3-year  threshold  but 
delaying  that  for  a  year  and  sdlowing  the 
lowest-priced  fuel,  high-sulfur  No.  6,  to 
be  used  as  a  threshold. 
D  1520 
Phase  n,  as  proposed  again,  emascu- 
lates the  concept  of  incremental  pricing, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right  about 
this,  by  exempting  the  first  300  Mcf.  of 
nonboiler  fuel  use,  setting  the  ceiling  at 
high  sulfur  No.  6,  and  allowing  States  to 


allocate  surcharges  above  75  cents  to 
other  incrementally  priced  users. 

It  would  appear  that  FTERC  thus  came 
to  the  weakest  rule  possible,  and  I  think 
that  has  already  come  out  in  the  debate. 
It  is  a  rule  that  is  so  weak  that  in  fact  it 
might  be  hard  to  justify.  I  would  admit 
that.  It  would  probably  save  consumers 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $10  or  $15  a  year. 
But  we  also  have  to  realize  that  the 
principle  of  incremental  pricing  is  at 
stake  here  and  a  weak  rule  for  some  use 
is  better  than  no  rule,  and  a  weak  rule 
that  can  be  improved  is  better  than  no 
rule.  We  must  understand  that  we  are 
doing  this  with  something  looming  over 
us  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  and  that 
is  the  likelihood  of  a  massive  lobbying  ef- 
fort for  the  total  deregulation  by  the 
same  industry  people  who  are  asking  for 
your  help  on  the  incremental  pricing 
provision.  There  is  no  question  we  will 
have  a  massive  lobbying  effort. 

Now,  it  has  also  been  said  that  now  is 
not  the  time  to  do  this  because  of  infla- 
tion and  hard  times  for  business.  First 
of  all,  residential  consumers  are  sub- 
jected to  inflation  in  a  much  more  brutal 
way  than  business.  Second,  it  is  dubious 
that  there  will  ever  be  a  chance  to  ex- 
pand incremental  pricing  again  if  FERC 
does  not  come  back  with  another  rule, 
and  there  is  no  assurance  of  that,  if  the 
administration  and  the  Congress  elected 
in  January  are  more  conservative  on  this 
issue  than  we  are  which  I  think  is  a  likely 
occurrence. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  with 
regard  to  this  argument,  that  the  real 
benefits  of  incremental  pricing,  and  I 
think  the  author  of  the  resolution  would 
agree  with  this,  the  real  benefits  of  In- 
cremental pricing  come  not  today  or  next 
year  but  in  1985  when  deregulation 
occurs  and  the  market  ordering  benefits 
of  incremental  pricing  are  truly  needed. 

It  can  also  be  said,  and  it  has  been  said 
that  it  is  imfair  to  make  industry  pay, 
having  one  class  of  users  subsidize  an- 
other. In  fact,  even  with  incremental 
pricing  under  phase  n,  under  this  rule 
industrial  users,  as  I  understand  it,  would 
still  pay  lower  rates  than  residential 
users.  Despite  the  promises  of  consumer 
protection,  the  disparity  between  indus- 
trial and  residential  rates  has  increased 
since  the  natural  gas  compromise  was 
passed. 

According  to  AGA's  (the  American  Gas 
Association's)  monthly  gas  utilities  sta- 
tistical report,  industrial  prices  were 
$1.91  per  Mcf.  In  1978  and  rose  to  $2.32 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1979.  an  increase 
of  41  cents,  or  21  percent.  Residential 
rates  during  that  same  period  rose  from 
$2.53  to  $3.59,  an  increase  of  $1.06  or  42 
percent.  The  difference  between  the  two 
rates  rose  from  62  cents  to  $1.27.  for  an 
increase  of  105  percent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
NedziI.  Time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
apart  from  the  disF«rity,  it  does  not 
seem  imreasonable  to  ask  the  industry 
which  lobbied  so  hard  for  decontrol  so 
that  it  could  obtain  new  supplies,  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  that  privilege. 
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Finally,   it   is  said   that  incremental 
pricing  is  not  needed  since  prices  al- 
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us  away  from  the  principle,  even  though     while 
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Finally,  it  is  said  that  incremental 
pricing  is  not  needed  since  prices  al- 
ready have  risen  above  what  the  con- 
ferees anticipated.  This  argument  is  true 
in  that  the  conferees  did  not  anticipate 
that  sudden  surge  in  oil  prices.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  the  conferees  did  not 
anticipate  inflation  at  18  percent. 

Instead,  the  analysis,  as  my  colleagues 
may  recall,  of  the  costs  of  deregulation 
of  natural  gas  were  based  on  a  6-percent 
inflation  rate.  This  series  of  unantici- 
pated events  argues  for  an  entire  over- 
haul of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  and 
a  setting  of  lower  rates  for  all  users,  not 
just  the  decision  to  protect  only  one 
class  of  user  from  higher  rates.  What 
we  essentially  have  is  the  protection  of 
the  interests  with  the  greatest  lobby. 
and  I  do  not  begrudge  them  that  or  deny 
them  that.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to 
tinker  with  the  first  amendment.  They 
can  come  in  here  and  lobby.  But  they 
hang  over  our  heads  as  Representatives 
the  very  real  threat  of  job  losses,  and  we 
cannot  blame  them  for  that.  I  have 
heard  it  from  my  own  industrial  con- 
stituents. 

But  they  have  the  most  powerful 
voice.  We  are  not  hearing  from  residen- 
tial consumers  nearly  as  much  as  from 
industry,  and  these  are  the  people  that 
are  really  hurt  by  these  price  increases. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  We 
are  about  to  take  a  semblance  of  pro- 
tection, a  minor  bit  of  protection  away 
from  them  and  open  the  door,  open  the 
floodgates  to  a  major  bid  for  total  de- 
regulation in  the  very  near  future. 

Really.  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  pleas- 
ant choice  and  I  think  there  are  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
are  being  hit  by  both  sides.  In  my  own 
region  we  happen  to  use  oil  more  than 
gas.  But  I  have  industrial  gas  consumers 
and  I  am  worried  about  them.  I  am  wor- 
ried about  the  people  they  employ. 

The  Northeast  is  going  to  feel  the 
recession  more  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  It  is  the  flrst  place  it  hits 
and  the  last  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  either 
we  are  going  to  stick  to  the  principle  of 
incremental  pricing  and  some  semblance 
of  consumer  protection  or  we  had  just 
better  get  on  with  the  debate  of  total 
deregulation  which  I  know  some  of  my 
friends  would  like,  total  deregulation 
without  these  pieces  of  gimmickery  lay- 
ing around  here.  We  did  It  with  the 
windfall  profits  tax.  a  total  piece  of  gim- 
mickery which  gave  the  impression  of 
protecting  people.  And  in  a  sense  that  is 
what  incremental  pricing  is  becoming, 
another  piece  of  gimmickery.  another  il- 
lusion of  protection  for  consimiers. 

If  we  are  going  to  whittle  it  away  and 
not  have  a  solid  rule  to  follow  up  on  the 
clear  intent  of  the  conferees  as  expressed 
by  our  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
fMr.  DiNCELLi  then  let  us  just  get  rid  of 
It.  But  let  us  understand  that  a  vote,  at 
least  in  my  view,  a  vote  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  does  back  us  away 
from  a  strong  stand  on  incremental  pric- 
ing. There  is  no  mistake  about  that. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
f Mr.  Sharp)  has  the  best  of  Intentions 
and  the  most  honest  motives  in  this  but 
I  do  think  it  is  a  fact  that  It  does  back 
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us  away  from  the  principle,  even  though 
this  rule  is  a  mediocre  rule  at  best,  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  said  was  really 
put  together  because  they  were  in  the 
position  of  having  to  put  the  rule  to- 
gether. I  do  not  think  their  heart  was 
necessarily  in  it.  That  is  regrettable.  But 
it  is  a  mediocre  rule  at  best.  The  resolu- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  '  Mr 
Sharpi  is  going  to  fly  through  here. 
There  might  not  be  20  of  us  who  vote 
against  it.  I  would  be  surprised  if  there 
were  20  of  us  who  voted  against  it. 

But  let  us  understand  what  we  are 
doing.  That  is  all  I  ask.  We  are  backing 
away  from  the  principle  as  articulated 
so  strongly  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  DiNGELD  and  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  'Mr.  Eckhardt*  as  they 
fought  for  consumer  protection  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr. 
Sharp)  in  the  final  stages  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mr.  MARKrY) . 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution  disapproving 
the  proposed  FERC  ruling  on  incremen- 
tal pricing  of  natural  gas.  The  Commis- 
sion has  failed  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  their  phase  2  plan.  Let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  do  not  share  the 
view  of  some  of  my  colleagues  who  want 
to  totally  abandon  incremental  pricing. 
To  the  contrary,  I  oppose  the  FERC  rule 
because  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  ade- 
quately protect  residential  gas  users  from 
the  advent  of  steeply  rising  energy  prices. 
I  have  long  been  an  opponent  of  nat- 
ural gas  price  deregulation  because  of  the 
severe  and  unacceptable  impacts  it  will 
have  on  energy  consumers  nationwide, 
particularly  on  those  individuals  who  are 
already  on  the  margin  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  the  clear  intention  of  Congress  in 
the  incremental  pricing  provisions  of  the 
Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  to  shield  residen- 
tial gas  users  and  other  high-priority 
customers  from  rapidly  escalating  gas 
prices  for  as  long  as  possible.  The  rule 
before  us  today  falls  seriously  short  of 
this  mandate. 

Deregulation  means  rising  energy 
prices — plain  and  simple,  and  unfortu- 
nate. But  these  costs  must  be  borne  by 
someone.  Residential  gas  consumers  are 
paying  the  price  of  deregulation.  Let  me 
illustrate:  Roughly  speaking,  the  1978 
price  for  residential  consumers  of  nat- 
ural gas  was  $2.53  per  million  cubic  feet, 
the  1979  third  quarter  price  was  $3.59/ 
Mcf;  this  represents  a  $1.06  increase.  In 
comparison,  the  1978  price  for  indus- 
trial users  was  $1.91  and  the  third  quar- 
ter price  was  $2.32/Mcf;  only  a  41-cent 
increase. 

The  residential  user  is  paying  for  nat- 
ural gas  deregulation.  I  am  not  advo- 
cating that  industry  pick  up  the  entire 
deregulation  tab,  rather,  that  industry 
share  this  burden  of  higher  prices  with 
the  residential  customer  by  way  of  a 
fair  and  equitable  incremental  pricing 
scheme.  It  was  the  judgment  of  Con- 
gress in  1978  that  incremental  pricing 
be   part   of   phased   deregulation,    and 


while  I  remain  opposed  to  lifting  con- 
trols, a  fair  and  equitable  incremental 
pricing  rule  is  the  best  we  have  got  at 
the  present  time. 

My  expectation  is  that  FERC  will 
come  back  to  Congress  with  a  rule  more 
in  line  with  the  prescriptions  set  forth 
in  the  Natural  Gas  Act.  Such  a  rule 
should:  one.  set  the  alternative  fuel  price 
at  the  equivalent  of  No.  2  heating  oil,  or 
at  a  minimum  FERC  could  resort  to  its 
three-tiered  pricing  scheme.  The  pro- 
posal before  us,  setting  the  alternative 
fuel  price  at  No.  6  high  sulfur  oil  is  un- 
acceptable and  a  clear  indication  that 
FERC  has  caved  in  to  industry  pressure 
to  write  a  rule  of  little  effectiveness. 
Second,  the  FERC  interpretation  of  the 
law  allows  State  public  utility  commis- 
sions to  evade  tiie  authority  of  incre- 
mental pricing  thereby  rendering  incre- 
mental pricing  meaningless.  In  promul- 
gating a  new  rule,  FERC  must  not  allow 
its  authority  to  be  undermined  by  local 
utility  commissions. 

Moreover,  under  the  present  rule  the 
Commission  exempts  300  Mcf.  per  day  of 
gas  for  nonboiler  fuel  industrial  users 
so  that  as  a  result  residential  consumers 
are  insulated  only  in  the  most  minimal 
sense  from  the  accelerating  prices  al- 
lowed under  the  provisions  of  title  I  of 
the  act. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  has  many  provi- 
sions that  I  find  harmful  to  the  public 
interest.  At  least,  however,  the  incre- 
mental pricing  scheme  as  envisioned  by 
Congress  in  1978  did  provide  residential 
consumers  with  a  modicum  of  protection 
from  the  excessive  increases  allowed  in 
title  I.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  Congress 
must  insist  that  FERC  carry  out  our  will 
and  not  act  as  it  has,  in  subservience  to 
the  interests  of  the  large  industrial  users 
of  natural  gas. 

□  1530 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  and  I  do  not 
part  company  on  issues  like  this  very 
often.  It  puzzles  me.  though,  about  the 
gentleman's  conclusion  on  this.  I  agree 
with  his  speech  on  the  importance  of 
incremental  pricing,  but  does  the  gentle- 
man really  believe  that  the  legislative 
history  stemming  from  this  debate  and 
consideration  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  is  going  to  lead  the 
people  down  at  FERC  to  say.  "Gee,  we 
really  blew  it.  We  came  up  with  a  medi- 
ocre, weak  rule,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
Congress  is  leaning  on  us  now  to  come 
up  with  a  stronger  incremental  pricing 
rule." 

Come  on,  the  gentleman  knows  the 
record  is  going  to  show  that  particularly 
with  this  vote,  which  the  gentleman 
apparently  plans  to  add  his  vote  to, 
there  is  an  overwhelming,  lopsided  mar- 
gin disapproving  the  rule.  The  message 
is  going  to  be  loud  and  clear:  anti -in- 
cremental pricing.  Do  not  come  back 
here  with  another  rule.  FERC.  That  is 
what  I  am  concerned  about.  I  wish  the 
gentleman  could  put  my  fears  to  rest 
on  that  point. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Markey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  am  in  no  position  to 
allay  the  fears  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  What  I  am  saying  is  that 
this  particular  rule  that  has  been  passed 
by  FERC  is  an  insult.  It  is  an  absolute, 
complete,  and  total  repudiation  of  the 
legislative  intent  of  the  work  that  the 
gentleman  and  many  others  worked  long 
and  hard  in  1978  to  put  together.  I  fi.m 
saying  if  there  is  a  rule  to  be  passed, 
then  this  is  not  it.  All  right.  And  we  are 
almost  better  off  going  back  to  square  1. 
trying  to  fight  it  out  in  the  trenches 
again,  with  the  help  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  Power, 
rather  than  this,  which  is  just  a  crumb 
tossed  at  our  feet,  saving  the  consumer 
at  the  most  perhaps  $10  or  $15. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  crumb  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  will  disappear  from  the 
table  very  fast — very  fast — and  in  fact 
we  will  be  here,  the  gentleman  and  I. 
and  a  handful  of  others,  fighting  against 
total  deregulation  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  is  correct. 
This  is  a  step  in  that  direction,  whether 
or  not  the  author  of  the  resolution  in- 
tends it,  and  I  do  not  think  he  does.  Tlie 
point  is  it  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  net  effect.  That 
is  going  to  be  the  legislative  history. 
That  is  going  to  be  the  message  to  an 
already  weak  FERC  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  What  I  am  saying  is 
there  are  two  ways  to  do  this.  Either 
you  can  say  it  is  too  strong  or  it  is  too 
weak.  I  concur  with  the  gentleman,  it 
is  too  weak,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  con- 
cede that  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  be  successful  in  convincing  FERC  or 
in  convincing  the  administration  that 
they  do  have  to  make  a  commitment  to 
the  residential  gas  consumer  in  this 
country,  and  he  has  to  come  back  with  a 
measure  which  gives  him  some  protec- 
tion against  the  ravages  of  inflation  and 
the  escalating  energy  costs.  So  I  am  say- 
ing let  us  go  back  and  try  to  fight  it 
out  again.  The  gentleman  is  more  pessi- 
mistic about  this  administration,  with 
good  reason. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee,  with 
the  strongest  possible  statement  in  favor 
of  incremental  pricing,  could  not  con- 
vince them.  I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  or  I  could. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
'Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  and  will 
do  it  briefly. 

First  of  all,  incremental  pricing  cannot 
protect  the  consumer.  The  question  we 
face  is  how  are  you  going  to  pay  the 
higher  prices  dictated  by  the  market  for 
natural  gas.  We  can  do  it  by  pajing 
higher  prices  at  the  consumer  level  or 
indirectly  by  paying  higher  prices  for 
goods  and  services,  paying  higher  prices 
through  lost  jobs,  or  pajdng  higher  prices 
through  slower  economic  growth. 


Second,  the  assertion  that  Government 
can  order  the  market  by  having  a  dual 
price  for  a  homogeneous  product  is  ludi- 
crous. The  way  to  order  a  market  is  to 
let  the  market  set  the  price,  to  let  a 
homogeneous  product  sell  for  the  same 
price  everywhere  regardless  of  who  the 
buyer  is. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  iMr.  Moffetti.  What 
we  are  doing  here  does  have  implications 
for  phase  I,  incremental  pricing.  Every 
argiunent  that  has  been  made  in  com- 
mittee, every  argument  that  has  been 
made  on  the  floor  against  phase  II  is 
equally  applicable  to  phase  I.  1  am  hop- 
ing that  this  is  a  forerunner  of  things  to 
come.  I  hope  that  we  are  in  fact  going  to 
order  the  market  and  do  so  by  deregu- 
lating the  price  of  natural  pas  to  provide 
a  stimulus  for  increasing  production  and 
by  getting  the  Government  out  of  the 
business  of  having  a  dual  market  for  a 
homogeneous  product. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  purpose  today  is  sim- 
ply to  lay  to  rest  by  the  agency  of  legis- 
lative veto  a  dubious  regulaton,*  experi- 
ment that  has  been  overtaken  by  the  rush 
of  events  and  unanticipated  develop- 
ments. 

Before  I  try  to  sketch  very  briefly  some 
of  those  unanticipated  developments,  I 
would  like  to  respond  to  the  statements 
that  were  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  because  the  essential  thrust 
of  what  he  was  saying  is  that  It  is  time 
for  a  number  of  people  to  eat  crow,  and 
he  read  statements  that  were  Lssued  dur- 
ing the  natural  gas  debate  in  1978.  He 
pointed  out  that  prices  have  turned  out 
to  be  far  higher  than  were  anticipated 
and  that  the  incremental  pricing  rule  is 
not  providing  nearly  the  amount  of 
shielding  that  was  promised.  I  would 
only  remind  the  House  that  in  these 
kinds  of  matters  there  is  probably 
enough  crow  to  be  passed  around  to  all 
parties  involved. 

I  can  also  remember  during  that  same 
debate  the  argument  was  made  over  and 
over  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
and  some  of  his  allies  that  if  we  deregu- 
late the  fleld  price  of  natural  gas.  there 
will  be  no  response  on  supply,  that  the 
price  will  go  up,  the  supply  will  remain 
the  same,  and  producers  will  be  enriched 
with  no  benefit  in  terms  of  additional 
energy  supply.  We  are  only  into  this  ex- 
periment now  for  a  little  over  a  year,  but 
we  can  see  dramatically  the  evidence 
points  the  other  way. 

Last  year  there  was  an  enormous  surge 
in  drilling  at  the  fleld  level  for  oil  and  gas. 
The  number  of  rigs  operating,  the  num- 
ber of  wells  drilled,  was  up  20  percent  or 
better.  But  the  most  impressive  thing  is 
that  the  numbers  are  now  in.  and  last 
year  we  discovered  nearly  15  trillion  cubic 
feet  of  natural  gas  in  this  country,  almost 
75  percent  of  what  we  use. 

That  is  a  dramatic  contrast  to  what 
we  were  discovering  in  the  early  1970's 
when  our  new  reserve  addition  rates 
plummeted  to  as  low  as  4  or  5  trillion 


cubic  feet  a  year,  or  less  than  a  quarter 
of  what  we  were  consuming  So  we  see 
that  just  1  year  into  this  experiment,  and 
given  all  the  problems  of  lead  times  and 
of  mobilizing  the  equipment  at  drilling 
sites,  the  seismic  data,  and  so  forth,  even 
despite  those  short- run  restraints,  we  still 
had  an  enormous  increase  in  new  reserve 
finding  last  year.  And  the  record  this  year 
looks  like  it  will  be  even  more  impres- 
sive. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  think  it  is  important  to  indi- 
cate here  tliat  this  increased  availability 
of  gas  is  good  for  American  consumers. 
That  it  is  not  an  anticonsumer  activity. 
That  it  means  our  consumers  are  going  to 
have  gas  over  the  next  few  years  to  heat 
their  homes,  to  keep  their  factories  op- 
erating, and  that  has  got  to  l)e  a  high 
priority  in  this  country  for  our  consum- 
ers, for  the  entire  economy,  and  for  our 
national  security.  So  I  think  we  have  got 
to  get  rid  of  this  notion  that  just  because 
we  do  something  that  might  give  an  in- 
centive in  energy  production,  we  some- 
how have  hurt  the  consumer  in  the 
process. 

D  1540 

Quite  the  contrary.  We  have  these  In- 
terests working  together  many  times,  not 
just  against  each  other. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments  and  I  could  not  agree 
with  him  more  but  I  think  my  basic  point 
was,  sure,  2  years  ago  we  could  not  pre- 
dict everything  accurately.  Everyone 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes  But  in  terms  of 
the  bottom  line  of  the  whole  Natural  Gas 
Act,  getting  more  supply,  the  act  is  work- 
ing. Today  we  are  dealing  only  with  a 
marginal  or  a  secondary  aspect  of  that 
legislation  and  therefore  we  need  to  move 
ahead  with  this  resolution  of  disap- 
proval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis). 

Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
resolution.  It  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we 
allow  phase  n  of  Incremental  pricing  to 
take  effect,  the  industrial  States  of  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest  will  suffer  addi- 
tional job  migration  to  the  Sunbelt 
States  where  natural  gas  is  cheaper  This 
same  conclusion  was  basically  reached  by 
the  Northeast -Midwest  Institute  who,  at 
my  request,  did  a  study  on  the  regional 
impact  of  incremental  pricing. 

The  institute  found  that  since  most  of 
our  natural  gas  is  produced  in  Texas. 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mexico, 
the  industrial  Northeast  and  Midwest 
must  pay  higher  gas  prices  because  of 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  gas. 
FERC's  revised  April  price  ceilings  of 
March  1980  indicate  that  under  phase  I. 
the  average  ceiling  price  in  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest  was  $3.26.  while  ceilings  in 
the  South  averaged  $2.92.  and  in  Western 
States,  $2.63.  Phase  n  would  increase  en- 
ergy   costs   for    the   Industries    In    the 
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Northeast  and  Midwest  to  an  even  great- 
er degree. 

This  increase  woiold  only  add  to  the  al- 
ready existing  incentives  for  plants  to 
relocate  to  the  incremental-pricing-ex- 
empt interstate  markets  of  the  South- 
west. Further,  new  industrial  facilities 
would  certainly  be  more  inclined  to  lo- 
cate in  the  Southwest  if  phase  n  Is  im- 
plemented. 

If  phase  II  is  implemented,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  purpose  for  which  incre- 
mental pricing  was  originall>'  enacted 
would  be  defeated.  When  the  Congress 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978,  incremental  pricing  was  conceived 
as  a  protection  to  residential  users  from 
the  higher  costs  of  deregulated  gas. 

However.  I  believe  that  implementa- 
tion of  phase  11  will,  in  fact,  cause  resi- 
dential costs  to  increase.  Residential 
customers  use  gas  on  a  highly  seasonal 
basis,  peaking  during  the  winter  months 
and  falling  off  during  the  summer 
months.  Conversely,  industrial  consump- 
tion is  not  seasonal.  A  loss  of  industrial 
usage  would  therefore  cause  the  price 
of  gas  to  increase  for  residential  users 
since  distributors  could  no  longer  depend 
on  a  steady  consumption  of  gas  and 
since  the  transportation  cost  per  unit 
would  increase. 

Phase  11  is  so  unpopular  that  FERC 
took  the  unusual  step  of  submitting  its 
proposals  without  formally  supporting 
them.  FERC  submitted  the  regulations, 
in  my  view,  only  because  the  law  re- 
quired that  action,  and  not  due  to  an 
overwhelming  amount  of  support  for 
their  implementation. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  incremen- 
tal pricing,  while  a  good  idea  in  theory, 
will  prove  to  be  a  failure  in  practice.  I 
strongly  urge  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  go  over  the  ground 
opened  up  by  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana a  moment  ago.  The  gentleman 
pointed  out  that  the  rationale  for  title 
n.  for  the  incremental  pricing  program, 
was  twofold.  No.  1,  it  would  serve  as  a 
market  ordering  device  and  secondly 
that  it  would  provide  a  temporary  shield 
for  residential  consumers  against  any 
increase  in  natural  gas  prices  that  might 
result  from  deregulation.  That  m  effect 
it  would  hold  down  the  price  to  residen- 
tial users  and  it  would  slightly  boost  the 
price  to  those  industrial  boiler  and  non- 
boiler  users  who  would  be  incrementally 
priced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  over  the 
last  18  months  we  have  indeed  had  a 
vast  market  disorder.  In  fact  we  have 
had  outright  turmoil  and  chaos  but  un- 
fortunately that  disorder  and  chaos  did 
not  appear  in  the  regulated  natural  gas 
market,  it  took  place  in  the  world  oil 
market  and  as  a  result  if  we  were  to  go 
ahead  today  with  incremental  pricing 
rules  as  they  were  envisioned  in  1978.  we 
would  be  in  effect  tying  the  whole  com- 
plex structure  of  regulated  gas  rates  for 
industry,  commercial,  and  residential 
users  to  a  vastly  changed  price  and  a 
vastly  changed  market  for  alternative 
petroleum  fuels  that  could  not  simply 
have  been  anticipated  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  original  idea  was  that 
the     reference     price,     the    alternative 


price,  would  be  No.  2  heating  oil  and, 
at  the  time  that  the  conference  report 
was  agreed  to,  that  was  roughly  in  the 
range  of  $2.85  to  $3  per  thousand-cubic- 
foot  equivalent.  However,  we  find  today, 
as  a  result  of  the  unanticipated  events 
last  year,  the  total  revolution  in  the 
structure  of  world  oil  prices,  that  the 
reference  price  for  No.  2  would  be  $5 
to  $6  per  thousand  cubic  feet  and  that 
we  would  be  facing  a  wrenching  100- 
percent  increase  immediately  in  in- 
crementally priced  gas  to  industrial 
users. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  entire 
problem.  The  real  problem  is  if  we  go 
ahead  with  that  it  would  generate  so 
much  additional  revenue  from  industrial 
customers  to  the  pipeline  companies  and 
the  distribution  companies  that  it  would 
result  not  merely  in  a  temporary  shield 
for  the  residential  sector,  but  an  indefi- 
nite freeze — a  subsidy  of  rather  massive 
proportions. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would 
confound  that  whole  policy  thrust  of  this 
Congress  which  has  been  to  encourage 
conservation,  better  insulation,  more  im- 
provement in  the  thermal  efficiency  of 
our  residential  structures.  In  addition  to 
that,  we  would  create  a  vast  inequity  be- 
tween the  users  of  different  fuels  for 
residential  heating. 

Today,  those  who  heat  their  homes 
with  electricity  are  already  paying  $8 
to  $10  per  thousand  cubic  feet.  Those 
who  heat  their  home  with  No.  2  oil  de- 
livered to  the  house  are  paying  $5  to 
$6  and  yet  if  we  went  ahead  with  this 
incremental  pricing  rule,  loaded  all  of 
the  extra  costs  on  to  the  industrial  users. 
we  would  find  that  natural  gas  residen- 
tial customers  would  be  getting  their  fuel 
for  half  the  price,  for  $3  50  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  and  they  would  have  that  low 
price  assured  rather  indefinitely  while 
those  using  electricity  or  home  heating 
oil  could  anticipate  nothing  but  further 
escalation  in  the  future. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  faced 
with  an  unanticipated  dilemma:  The  in- 
crease to  incrementally  priced  industrial 
users  would  be  far  higher  than  antici- 
pated and  that  the  gain  to  the  residential 
user  in  terms  of  a  freeze  or  rollback  of 
prices  would  be  far  greater  than  ex- 
pected. FERC  simply  took  the  easy  way 
out,  dropped  the  No.  2  reference  price, 
went  to  far  less  expensive  high  sulphur 
No.  6  and  that  created  problems  of  a 
different  sort.  It  created  a  problem  of 
having  very  little  meaningful  protection 
for  the  residential  users  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  stated:  $10  a  year. 
$15  a  year  at  most,  but  it  also  then  would 
have  hitched  the  industrial  sector,  in 
terms  of  the  reference  price  or  the  alter- 
native fuels  price  to  the  very  volatile. 
disparate  and  variant  price  of  No.  6  high 
sulphur  oil  throughout  the  various  re- 
gional markets  of  this  country.  If  one 
looks  at  the  performance  of  that  price 
picture  for  high  sulphur  No.  6  from  one 
city  to  another,  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try to  another  over  the  last  six  months, 
and  we  have  seen  in  some  cases  it  has 
declined  by  $8  or  $10  a  barrel,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  we  are  simply  asking  for  chaos 
in  the  national  gas  pricing  structure  if 
we  attempt  to  tie  it  in  lockstep  fashion 
to  that  very  volatile  price. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bottom 
line  is  very  simple.  The  original  assump- 
tions have  proved  invalid,  they  were 
overtaken  by  events;  the  alternative 
formulation  of  this  rule  tied  to  No.  6 
does  not  make  sense  because  it  will  not 
achieve  the  original  goal,  it  will  cause 
unnecessary  disruption  in  pricing  in  the 
industrial  gas  using  sector  and  so  there- 
fore our  only  real  alternative  today  is  to 
simply  scrap  this  contraption  and  avoid 
all  of  those  unnecessary  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  one 
final  thing  and  that  is  simply  that  this 
is  our  first  real  opportunity  to  deploy 
the  legislative  veto.  Clearly  we  now  have 
before  us  a  regulation,  a  proposed  rule 
or  program  that  was  not  intended,  even 
by  the  authors  of  this  provision  when  it 
was  adopted  in  1978.  This  is  precisely 
the  circumstance  under  which  the  legis- 
lative veto  is  designed  to  be  used.  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  it  today  in  order  to  con- 
firm that  the  legislative  veto  can  be 
made  to  work  and  to  correct  an  error 
in  policy  that  would  otherwise  go  into 
effect  regarding  the  natural  gas  market 
if  we  do  not  approve  this  resolution. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  made  some  very  important 
points.  I  know  the  gentleman's  view  ac- 
tually is  that  we  ought  to  repeal  title  II 
and  while  some  of  us  disagree  with  that, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
Commission  would  be  wise  now,  while 
phase  I  is  still  in  operation,  to  go  back 
and  look  at  the  possibility  of  tying  that 
alternative  fuel  price  to  the  gas  market 
rather  than  to  the  oil  market  in  an  ef- 
fort to  try  to  minimize  some  of  the  yo-yo 
effect  that  we  have  had,  at  least  to  look 
at  that  and  other  options  to  help 
straighten  out  the  value  of  phase  I? 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  I  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  It  seems  to  me  we  need 
to  look  at  some  alternative  reference 
standard  because  what  we  have  essen- 
tially is  a  yo-yo,  a  jumping  bean,  some- 
thing that  really  does  not  .provide 
enough  stability  even  to  publish  the 
quarterly  figures  that  would  allow  the 
whole  system  to  operate.  I  would  con- 
cur in  the  gentleman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time  as  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
iMr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  'Mr.  Sharp >  for  the 
way  in  which  he  has  presented  this  very 
important  resolution.  The  gentleman  has 
explained  the  reasons  why  the  incre- 
mental pricing  rule  for  phase  II  is  in- 
appropriate because  of  changed  circum- 
stances and  the  fact  that  it  would  be 
counterproductive  to  the  basic  goal 
which  was  sought  to  be  achieved  by  the 
natural  gas  legislation  passed  in  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  particularly 
noteworthy  that  we  are  utilizing  the  leg- 
islative veto  as  the  method  for  accom- 
plishing this  purpose.  The  fact  of  the 
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matter  is  that  this  is  the  third  legislative 
veto  which  the  House  will  have  voted  on 
in  the  last  2  weeks,  indicating  that  it  is 
a  useful  and  utilitarian  method  for  cor- 
recting either  mistakes  or  excesses  of 
administrative  agencies  or  to  take  ac- 
count of  situations  which  could  not  have 
been  contemplated  at  the  time  the  orig- 
inal legislation  was  passed.  It  is  most 
meaningful  that  this  is  the  case  because 
we  are  soon,  today  I  believe,  to  vote  on 
landmark  legislation  which  will  incor- 
porate a  legislative  veto  for  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  there  are  some 
groups  and  organizations  wh  ch  have 
opposed  legislative  veto  in  principle. 
Coming  to  mind  are  groups  such  as  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  and 
Congress  Watch,  the  Nader  organization, 
and  therefore  I  am  gratified  to  see  that 
those  two  organizations  have  endorsed 
and  lent  their  support  to  the  legislative 
veto  resolution  which  we  have  before  us 
at  the  present  time. 

n  1550 

That  indicates,  as  I  have  said  all  along, 
that  legislative  veto  is  a  two-edged  sword 
to  be  utilized  not  by  any  one  segment  of 
our  society,  but  by  any  segment  of  our 
society  that  feels  that  excessive  or  im- 
proper action  by  regulatory  agencies 
need  redress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr,  LEVITAS.  Consequently,  while  the 
Congress  Watch  Organization  and  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America  may 
continue  to  protest  that  they  are  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  legislative  veto. 
I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  have 
had  no  hesitancy  whatsoever  in  utilizing 
the  legislative  veto  approach  when  it 
serves  their  purposes  as  well. 

The    Congress    Watch    Organization 
would  not  characterize  their  position  the 
same  way  I  have.  Therefore,  I  insert  here 
their  letter  explaining  their  view : 
PtTBLic  Citizen. 

May  20,  1980. 

Dear  Representative  Levitas:  It  has  come 
to  our  attention  that  some  Members  have 
misinterpreted  our  position  on  the  Incre- 
mental pricing  rule  that  FERC  has  promul- 
gated, and  which  Is  the  subject  of  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  today. 

While  we  support  efforts  to  require  FERC 
to  propound  a  far  more  consumer-oriented 
pricing  rule.  It  should  be  clear  that  we  have 
not  endorsed  and  do  not  now  endorse  the 
concept  of  legislative  veto.  Indeed.  Congress 
would  not  be  In  the  position  It  finds  Itself 
In  today — of  having  to  tell  FERC  to  go  back 
to  the  drawing  board^had  It  seen  flt  to  care- 
fully Instruct  FERC  as  to  Its  wishes  In  the 
original  1978  law.  rather  than  opting  for  the 
opportunity  to  veto  an  ungulded  FERC  at 
some  later  date.  Congress'  abdication  of  Its 
legislative  responsibilities  through  the  legis- 
lative veto  device  has  wasted  two  years  of 
PERC's  time  and  consumers'  money,  and 
demonstrated  once  again  the  absolute  dis- 
utility of  such  procedural  shortcuts  to  effec- 
tive lawmaking. 

I  hope  this  serves  to  make  our  position  on 
these  issues  clear. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harvet  Rosenfxeld, 

Staff  Attorney. 


However,  the  facts  speak  for  them- 
selves. Congress  Watch  does  support  this 
veto  resolution  while  still  protesting  the 
principle.  You  can  not  have  it  both  ways. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, and  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  and  again  show  that  the  House 
overwhelmingly  endorses  the  legislative 
veto. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

(Mr.  ECKHARDT.>  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  really 
am  sorry  that  the  question  of  legislative 
veto  has  been  brought  up  in  this  context, 
because  I  do  not  believe  that  to  support 
a  legislative  veto  in  a  proper  case,  specif- 
ically drafted  for  a  purpose,  as  this  leg- 
islative veto  is  drafted,  has  anything 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  general  right 
of  legislative  veto  on  any  activity  pre- 
viously delegated  to  an  agency.  I  voted 
for  many  legislative  vetoes  in  connection 
with  energy  bills  because,  as  in  this  case, 
when  action  was  tapen.  the  precise  de- 
lineation of  authority  in  a  specific  area 
could  not  have  been  thoroughly  antici- 
pated. There  have  also  been  cases,  as  in 
the  general  legislative  veto  under  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act, 
where  an  energy  action  is  made  by  which 
the  agency  says.  "We  will  not  exercise  an 
authority  which  Congress  delegated  to 
us  if  Congress  does  not  disagree  in  both 
Houses  with  our  relinquishing  that  au- 
thority." 

That  is  perfectly  proper.  It  does  not 
go  to  the  whole  question  of  legislative 
veto  at  all.  I  really  regret  that  I  have  had 
to  take  this  time  on  legislative  veto,  be- 
cause I  did  not  want  to  waste  my  time  on 
that  proposition.  I  do  not  think  it  has 
much  to  do  with  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  support  the 
resolution  of  disapproval,  and  I  must 
say  that  I  have  some  trouble  with  that 
position  for  the  reasons  that  were  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Moffett.  But,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  are  dealing  here  with  a 
much  more  complex  question  in  applying 
incremental  pricing  in  a  field  beyond  the 
first  phase  than  has  been  properly  ad- 
dressed or  deeply  enough  addressed  by 
FERC.  That  may  be  FERC's  fault,  as  was 
indicated  here  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  FERC  might  have  done  a 
better  job  under  its  authority,  but 
whether  it  could  have  or  could  not  have 
is  beside  the  point. 

FERC's  activity  has  been  a  rather 
blunt  instrument  that  I  think  we  can- 
not afford  to  permit  to  ultimately  carve 
out  a  decision  in  a  very  delicate  field.  For 
instances,  things  like  feedstocks  are 
treated  the  same  as  other  industrial  ma- 
terials. They  are  not  the  same. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  We  have  always  in- 
tended, under  the  act  which  we  passed  in 
1978.  to  give  special  attention  to  the  use 
of  gas  in  its  highest  and  best  uses.  We 
thought  of  those  as  being  twofold;  One. 
residential  use;  and  the  other,  feedstock 
use.  This  is  merely  one  example  of 
FERC's  having  failed  to  address  the 
question  properly. 


Now.  I  strongly  disagree  with  Mr. 
Stockman's  proposition  that  time  has 
shown  us  generally  wrong  in  what  we  did 
in  1978.  Indeed,  time  has  shown  us  ex- 
tremely correct.  We  have  found,  for  in- 
stance, in  my  own  area  in  the  Southwest 
that  to  put  some  reasonable  restraint  on 
absolutely  unrestrained  gas  prices  has 
saved  consumers  in  the  Southwest  $7  bil- 
lion since  the  passage  of  this  act.  We 
have  also  ascertained  a  means  by  which 
intra-  and  interstate  gas  are  generally 
priced  the  same. 

We  are  dealing  here,  really,  with  the 
periphery  of  an  act  that  has  proved 
workable  and  has  worked.  I  still  beUeve 
that  the  committee  should  look  into  the 
question  of  incremental  pricing  and  the 
extension  of  incremental  pricing,  and  I 
t>elieve  that  the  committee  will  do  so.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Committee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigation  intends  to  do  so.  and  I 
would  assume,  if  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana can  speak  for  his  subcommittee, 
that  thev  still  retain  extreme  interest  in 
this  matter,  and  insist  that  what  is  done 
be  done  with  precision  and  under  circum- 
stances which  are  dictated  by  the  eco- 
nomics and  the  interests  of  the  day. 

Mr  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  know  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  retains  a  great  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  and  his  remarks, 
which  will  be  in  the  Record  because  he 
is  now  at  a  conference  committee  meet- 
ing on  another  energy  bill,  indicate  that. 
So.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  no  diffi- 
culty on  that  score. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
House  will  vote  on  incremental  pricing, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  veto  the 
phase  II  incremental  pricing  regulations. 
I  oppose  incremental  pricing  because  it 
would  devastate  many  Northeastern  in- 
dustries; it  would  raise  consumer  prices 
unnecessarily;  and  it  would  subsidize 
some  homeowners  at  the  expense  of 
others. 

In  way  of  background,  incremental 
pricing  was  first  adopted  by  Congress  14 
months  ago  as  part  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act.  We  have  incremental  pricing 
because  Congress  wanted  to  slow  down 
the  rate  of  increase  in  residential  and 
commercial  gas  prices.  This  was  to  be 
done  by  forcing  interstate  industrial  gas 
customers  to  pay  most  of  the  extra  costs 
of  phased  deregulation. 

When  incremental  pricing  was  passed, 
the  average  residential  gas  customer  was 
paying  $2.80  per  million  cubic  feet  <Mcf ) , 
industrial  customers  were  pa>ing  just 
over  $2.  and  the  price  of  heating  oil — 
which  determines  the  ceiling  price  for 
gas  under  incremental  pricing — was  $3. 50 
per  Mcf.  Back  then,  it  appeared  that  in- 
cremental pricing  would  set  an  initial 
ceiling  of  $3.50  on  industrial  gas  prices, 
an  energy  price  increase  of  65  percent. 

But  back  then  few  people  were  expect- 
ing the  Iran  crisis  and  the  insuing  events 
which  have  pushed  heating  oil  prices  up 
to  $6.80  per  Mcf.  Under  these  drastically 
altered  conditions,  incremental  pricing 
will  devastate  many  industrial  users.  The 
ceUlng  on  their  gas  prices  wUl  Inc^ase 
not  by  65  percent,  but  by  an  incredible 
225  percent. 
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This  huge  jump  in  costs  will  create  describes  the  experience  with  incremental  users  because  they  were  the  most  readily  cur- 
serious  competitive  disadvantages  for  pricing  under  the  first  phase;  (3)  explains  tailed  during  natural  gas  shortages,  and  thus 
manv  cas-deoendent  fimr;  in  Npw  Vnrlr     'he  Issues  and  regional  Implications  involved      would  benefit  the  most  from  greater  supplies. 
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represents     the    difference     between    what 
would  have  been  collected  under  federal  In- 


mental   pricing.'-   It   now  Is  unclear  If  this 
■load  loss"  win  result  In  Increased  costs  for 


Chamber   of   Commerce,   and   the   National 
Association   of   Regulatory   tJtlUty  Comnil«- 
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This  huge  jump  In  costs  will  create 
serious  competitive  disadvantages  for 
many  gas-dependent  firms  in  New  York 
and  throughout  the  Northeast.  It  is  .es- 
timated that  incremental  pricing  will 
raise  the  price  of  steel  by  $4  per  ton — a 
devastating  blow  to  an  already  ailing  in- 
dustry. And  incremental  pricing  will 
threaten  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  North- 
east-Midwest region  by  encouraging  firms 
to  shift  production  to  the  exempt  intra- 
state markets  of  the  Southwest. 

Incremental  pricing  was  intended  to 
benefit  the  consumer,  but  all  consumers 
will  suffer  when  this  huge  rise  in  produc- 
tion costs  causes  the  price  of  many  man- 
ufactured products  to  climb.  This  effect 
will  be  quite  significant,  due  to  the  unex- 
pectedly large  increase  in  oil  prices  from 
1978  to  1980.  A  recent  study  by  Wharton 
Econometric  Associates  predicted  that 
Incremental  pricing  would  cause  consum- 
er prices  to  rise  by  6.8  percent  between 
now  and  1989. 

And  finally,  incremental  pricing  should 
be  opposed  because  it  would  subsidize 
some  homeowners  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. Incremental  pricing  attempts  to  help 
less  than  half  of  all  residential  consum- 
ers— those  served  by  the  interstate  gas 
system.  ESccluded  are  consumers  who  use 
electricity,  propane,  oil.  coal,  wood,  and 
those  served  by  the  intrastate  gas  system. 
These  latter  consumers  will  be  subsidiz- 
ing the  former  through  higher  prices  for 
most  manufactured  products.  And  all  of 
this  would  be  brought  about  for  an  esti- 
mated direct  short-term  benefit  of  less 
than  $2  per  month  to  certain  homeown- 
ers— homeowners  who  already  enjoy  en- 
ergy costs  much  lower  than  their  neigh- 
bors who  use  oil  and  electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Northeast -Midwest 
Institute  recently  put  out  an  excellent 
analysis  of  the  incremental  pricing  issue. 
and  pointed  out  the  devastating  loss  in 
jobs  that  will  occur  if  incremental  pric- 
ing becomes  a  reality.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  take  time  to  consider  this  im- 
portant study.  And  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Stockman-Preyer  bill  to  repeal  incre- 
mental pricing.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  to  repeal  these  danger- 
ous regulations  when  we  are  given  a 
chance  to  do  so  today. 

The  study  follows: 

NoRTHXAST-MmwEST    iNSTrruTB   Studt 

INTRODrcnON 

In.  preparation  for  the  derc^latlon  or 
natural  gas  prices,  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  fFFRC)  has  submitted 
proposed  regulations  for  implementing  the 
second  phase  of  a  pricing  system  These  lat- 
est regulations  are  subject  to  a  one-house 
legislative  veto  for  30  calendar  days  follow- 
ing May  6.  If  they  survive  this  period,  the 
regulations  will  go  into  effect  after  90  days. 
If  they  are  vetoed,  however,  first  phase  In- 
cremental pricing  regulations  will  remain 
In  effect. 

Incremental  pricing  is  a  system  estab- 
lished under  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  to  phase  In  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
and  provide  protection  for  residential,  small 
commercial,  and  other  hlgh-prlorltv  users 
of  gas  now  and  when  prices  are  fully  de- 
regulated in  1985.  This  protection  Is  achieved 
by  charging  Industrial  users  of  gas  a  higher 
price  than  residential  and  other  exempt 
users  pay. 

Thla  briefing  paper,  requested  by  Repre- 
senutlve  Elwood  Hlllls  and  Senator  Birch 
Bayh.   (1)   defines  Incremental  pricing;    (2) 


describes  the  experience  with  Incremental 
pricing  under  the  first  phase;  (3)  explains 
the  Issues  and  regional  Implications  involved 
with  the  second  phase;  and  (4)  summarizes 
major  legislative  options  available  to  Con- 
gress. 

INCREMENTAl.     PRICING 

After  major  debate  In  Congress  between 
supporters  of  continued  regulation  of  nat- 
ural gas  prices  and  advocates  of  deregula- 
tion, the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(NGPA)  passed  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
National  Energy  Act.  Deregulation  was  In- 
tended to  allow  the  price  of  gas  to  rise  In 
response  to  market  forces.  Increasing  Incen- 
tives for  gas  suppliers  to  seek  and  make 
available  new  sources  of  gas  and  thus  helping 
to  reduce  American  dependence  on  foreign 
energy  sources.  The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
called  for  deregulation  of  recently  discov- 
ered, or  "new,"  gas  in  1985.  as  well  as  a  new 
pricing  mechanism  called  incremental  pric- 
ing. This  feature  was  designed  to  provide 
protection  for  exempt  users  of  gas  (residen- 
tial, small  commercial  and  other  high-pri- 
ority parties)  from  the  higher  prices  accom- 
panying deregulation  and  to  mitigate  disrup- 
tion of  the  gas  market  as  prices  rise  from 
regtilated  levels  Under  incremental  pricing, 
industrial  users  pay  a  surcharge  on  their 
gas,  providing  a  subsidy  to  exempt  custom- 
ers and  shielding  such  users  from  much  of 
the  Increased  price  of  deregulated  gas. 

Incremental  pricing  provides  a  system  In 
which  all  classes  of  customers  pay  the  same 
base,  or  "threshold."  price  for  natural  gas. 
If  revenues  from  the  base  price  do  not  cover 
the  gas  distributor's  costs,  the  remaining 
amount  of  money,  called  an  "Incremental 
surcharge",  much  be  recovered  from  large 
Industrial  users.  The  level  of  the  surcharge 
is  limited,  however,  by  a  celling  price  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  and  set  by  statute  Just  below 
the  price  of  oil.  This  was  designed  to  elimi- 
nate the  Incentive  to  switch  to  oil.  the  most 
readily  available  alternative  fuel  for  many 
industries. 

The  pricing  system  is  extremely  complex, 
but  the  following  example  will  provide  the 
basic  outUne  of  the  plan  (residential  and 
other  users  do  not  necessarily  start  with  the 
same  base  price) . 

Suppose  a  gas  distributor  Is  allowed  by  the 
state  utility  commission  to  charge  $10  (which 
Includes  his  cost  of  purchasing  the  gas.  over- 
head, profit,  etc.)  for  2  Mcf  (2000  cubic  feet) 
of  natural  gas,  of  which  1  Mcf  Is  sold  to  a 
residential  customer  and  the  other  1  Mcf  to 
an  industrial  customer.  Suppose  further  that 
the  base  price  for  gas  Is  $4.  permitting  the 
distributor  to  collect  $4  from  the  residential 
customer  and  $4  from  the  Industrial  cus- 
tomer. Since  the  distributor  receives  only  $8 
from  the  base  price  but  must  recover  $10. 
Incremental  pricing  requires  the  firm  to 
charge  the  Industrial  customer  $2  more.  So, 
the  resident  would  pay  $4  for  1  Mcf  and  the 
company  would  pay  $6  for  the  same  amount. 

If  the  celling  price  for  gas  were  $5  50.  how- 
ever, the  pricing  would  be  different.  The 
resident  would  pay  $4,  and  the  company 
would  pay  Its  $5.50  celling,  while  the  remain- 
ing $.50  would  be  charged  to  the  resident 
In  this  case,  the  resident  would  pay  $4.50 
($14- $.50)  and  the  Industry  would  pay  $5  50. 
The  distributor  is  paid  a  total  of  $10.= 

IMPLEMENTATION    OF    INCREMENTAL    PRICING 

Title  II  Of  the  NGPA  mandated  that  incre- 
mental pricing  be  Implemented  in  two  phases. 
Under  Phase  I.  which  went  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  1980.  5.000  to  7.000  large  industrial 
customers  are  charged  incrementally  for 
boiler  fuel  use.=  For  example,  this  affects  large 
chemical,  textile,  paper,  steel,  and  automobile 
manufacturing  companies  which  use  natural 
gas  for  heating  and  boiler  fuel.^ 

Phase  I  was  restricted  to  large  boUer-fuel 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


users  because  they  were  the  most  readily  cur- 
tailed dxirlng  natural  gas  shortages,  and  thus 
would  benefit  the  most  from  greater  supplies. 

Phase  II  regulations  were  announced  by 
FERC  on  May  6.  These  regulations  now  are 
subject  to  a  one-house  legislative  vote  for 
30  calendar  days.  If  the  regulations  survive 
the  30-day  period,  they  go  Into  effect  after  90 
days.  If  they  are  vetoed,  however,  the  first 
phase  of  Incremental  pricing  would  remain 
in  effect. 

Phase  II  will  extend  Incremental  pricing  to 
approximately  50.000  users  of  natural  gas, 
spreading  the  higher  cost  of  deregulated  nat- 
ural gas  to  the  maximum  number  of  Indus- 
trial users  possible  under  the  statute*  The 
NGPA  specifically  exempts  commercial  users, 
electric  utilities,  hospitals,  schools,  agricul- 
tural and  other  users  as  determined  by  FERC 
from  incremental  pricing.' 

Under  Phase  I.  any  user  who  averaged  less 
than  300  Mcf  per  day  during  the  month  of 
peak  use  In  1977  was  exempted  from  Incre- 
mental pricing  even  If  the  firm  Increased  con- 
sumption above  300  Mcf.  This  policy  remains 
in  effect  for  boiler  fuel  users  under  Phase  H. 
Under  Phase  II.  however.  FERC  decided  to 
establish  a  "first  300  Mcf"  rule,  under  which 
every  industrial  gas  user  pays  the  base  price 
for  the  first  300  Mcf  per  day  of  gas  used  in 
non-boiler  facilities  and  pays  the  Incremental 
surcharge  for  consumption  above  300  Mcf  In 
those  faclUtles." 

EXPERIENCE    TTNOER    PHASE    I 

Because  of  unanticipated  Increases  In  the 
price  of  oil  since  the  NGPA  was  enacted,  m- 
cremental  surcharges  in  Phase  I  have  been 
greater  than  expected.  FERC  temporarily 
adopted  a  price  celling  tied  to  the  price  of 
higher  sulfur  No.  6  oil.  the  least  expensive 
alternative  fuel  oil.  But  few  in  Congress  fore- 
saw the  dramatic  rise  In  the  price  of  oil  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  NGPA  In  1978. 

The  high  celling  price  affects  the  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  large  Industrial  users  In  two 
ways. 

First,  when  the  NGPA  was  enacted,  the 
difference  between  the  threshold  and  the 
ceiling,  or  Maximum  Surcharge  Absorption 
Capability  (MSAC),  was  fairly  small.  As  a 
result,  the  amount  of  surcharge  that  an 
Industry  would  be  required  to  pay  was  rela- 
tively modest,  and  any  greater  amount  was 
spilled  over  to  the  exempt  users'  gas  prices. 
When  the  celling  price  (price  of  oil)  rose, 
however,  the  maximum  potential  surcharge 
increased  because  It  now  was  the  difference 
between  a  relatively  low  threshold  and  a 
much  higher  celling  price.  With  a  greater 
surcharge  capability,  or  MSAC,  spillover  to 
exempt  users  became  far  less  likely,  because 
Industry  had  to  shoulder  the  extra  costs  of 
Increased  gas  prices." 

Second,  because  It  began  to  appear  that 
surcharges  would  reach  the  ceiling  price,  a 
number  of  states  adopted  plans  that  auto- 
matically Increase  Industry's  cost  for  gas  all 
the  way  up  to  the  celling.  The  rate  structures 
adopted  by  these  28  states  (including  13  of 
the  18  states  In  the  Northeast-Midwest 
region)  are  called  "zero-MSAC"  plans."  (See 
appendix  A  for  list  of  states  that  have 
adopted  "zero-MSAC"  plans.) 

These  state  plans  actually  exaggerate  the 
Intended  effects  of  Incremental  pricing  by 
automatically  charging  every  Industrial  user 
more  than  under  federal  Incremental  pricing 
regulations.  In  addition,  industries  In  zero- 
MSAC  states  are  not  Included  In  the  Incre- 
mental pricing  system,  which  places  an  ex- 
tra burden  on  neighboring  states  without 
zero-MSAC  plans:  the  fewer  firms  remain- 
ing under  federal  Incremental  pricing,  the 
higher  the  surcharge  each  company  must 
pay  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  gas.' 

At  the  same  time,  zero-MSAC  plans  pro- 
vide extra  revenues  that  can  be  retained  by 
the  State  government,  Pennsylvania,  for 
example,  has  already  collected  $S  million 
through   a  zero-MSAC   plan.   This   amount 
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represents  the  difference  between  what 
would  have  been  collected  under  federal  In- 
cremental pricing  and  the  celling  price  re- 
quired by  the  state  plan.  Because  Phase  I 
Industries  In  Pennsylvania  are  paying 
roughly  the  same  price  for  gas  as  they  would 
for  oil,  companies  might  switch  to  oil, 
which  Is  contrary  to  National  Energy  Policy. 
Pennsylvania  has  this  money  In  an  escrow 
account,  but  has  not  yet  decided  what  to 
do  with  It.  According  to  the  Governor's  En- 
ergy Council,  the  money  probably  will  be 
redistributed  in  some  way  among  the  ex- 
empt users.'" 

Before  the  NGPA  was  enacted,  shortages  of 
natural  gas  caused  serious  supply  problems 
for  many  industrial  users  of  gas.  Industries 
were  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  gas  If 
they  could  have  access  to  more  dependable 
supplies.  For  this  reason,  It  was  felt  that  any 
fuel-switching  resulting  from  Incremental 
pricing  would  free  up  more  gas  for  those 
willing  to  pay  for  It."  According  to  the  Amer- 
ican Gas  Association,  there  already  Is  some 
evidence  of  fuel  switching  caused  by  Incre- 


mental pricing.'-  It  now  Is  unclear  if  this 
"load  loss"  will  result  in  Increased  costs  for 
those  remaining  on  the  system  or  if  new  In- 
dustrial customers  will  take  the  place  of 
those  who  have  switched  to  alternative  fuels, 
keeping  prices  on  a  plateau. 

REGIONAL  IMPLICATIONS  OF  PHASE  II 

Supply  and  consumption  of  natural  gas 
vary  greatly  from  region  to  region  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  Federal  En- 
ergy Data  Systems  Summary  Update,  over 
one-third  of  the  natural  gas  used  in  the 
United  States  is  consumed  In  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  primarily  in  the  residential  sec- 
tor (see  the  Table  below  for  natural  gas  use 
within  the  Northeast -Midwest  region  and 
Appendix  B  for  similar  data  for  all  regions) . 
Production  of  natural  gas  Is  concentrated  in 
Texas,  Louisiana.  Oklahoma,  and  New  Mex- 
ico. The  Northeast-Midwest  region  produces 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  nations  natural 
gas  "  Increased  transportation  costs  lead  to 
higher  prices  In  Northeastern  and  Midwest- 
ern States. 


NORTHEAST-MIDWEST  REGION'S  CONSUMPTION  OF  NATURAL  GAS,  1977 
|ln  trillion  Btu] 


New  England         Mid-Atlantic 


Midwest 


Region's  percent 

Norttieast-  share  o(  U.S. 

Midwest  total  consumption 


Residential 

Commercial... 

Industrial 

Transportation. 
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1,743 

2.747 

55 

66 

338 

802 

1,206 

47 

S3 

462 

1,536 

2,051 

23 

1 

29 

58 

88 

16 

Source:  Federal  energy  data  system  (FEDS)  stalisficat  summary  update;  July  1979,  [IS.  Department  ol  Energy,  Assistant  Adrwinis- 

traticn  for  Program  Development. 


The  Increase  In  total  gas  costs  to  the 
estimated  50,000  Industrial  users  which 
would  be  charged  Incrementally  under  Phase 
n  would  increase  energy  costs  for  Indus- 
tries Conversely,  the  cost  of  gas  to  residential 
and  other  exempt  users  would  be  lower  than 
In  the  absence  of  Incremental  pricing. 
FERC  estimates  that  the  average  residential 
customer  would  save  $18  per  year  as  a  re- 
sult of  Phase  I  and  II  regulations." 

Depending  on  the  size  of  the  Increase  to 
Industrial  users,  the  extra  costs  might  prove 
dlfBcult  to  absorb.  For  example,  Mr.  Brad 
Oelman,  Vice  President  for  National  Affairs 
for  Owens-Corning  Fiberglass  Corporation, 
indicated  that  his  company  would  tend  to 
shift  production  from  the  Midwest  to  the 
exempt  Instrastate  markets  of  the  Southwest 
during  periods  of  excess  capacity  If  Phase  n 
goes  into  effect  '"^ 

Mr.  Jim  Hamilton,  Manager  of  Govern- 
mental Affairs  for  the  U.S.  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, said  Phase  II  would  add  an  estimated 
$100  million  a  year  to  his  company's  energy 
costs.  This  translates  into  an  extra  $4,  or  1 
percent  Increase,  per  ton  of  steel.  This  In- 
crease would  have  the  most  Impact  on  mar- 
ginal facilities,  which  have  difficulties 
absorbing  Increases  of  any  kind.'* 

LEGISLATIVE    OPTIONS    AVAILABLE    TO    CONGRESS 

Congress  has  at  least  four  options  for  In- 
cremental pricing  under  Phase  11: 

Sustain  Phase  II  regulations  (reject  veto). 

Veto  Phase  II  regulations. 

Repeal  Title  n  (Incremental  pricing)  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978. 

Modify  Title  II. 

Sustain  or  Veto  Phase  n  regulations.  The 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Conmilsslon  sub- 
mitted final  Phase  II  regulations  without 
clearly  reconrmiendlng  their  adoption.  FERC 
believed  its  Job  was  to  draft  regulations 
according  to  the  demands  of  Congress  In  the 
NGPA,  and  not  to  second-guess  congres- 
sional intent.  This  position  Is  somewhat 
unusual  because  FERC  generally  supports 
the  adoption  of  rules  It  has  drafted.  FERC 
has  stated  that  It  is  up  to  Congress  to  de- 


cide whether  Its  original  goals  still  are 
appropriate  to  national  policy.'"  Phase  II 
would  extend  Incremental  pricing  from  $5,000 
to  $7,0(K)  up  to  approximately  50,000  Indus- 
tilal  users,  spreading  the  higher  price  of 
deregulated  gas  to  the  maximum  number 
of  Industrial  users  permitted  under  the  stat- 
ute while  keeping  prices  lower  for  exempt 
users. 

Supporters  of  Incremental  pricing  argue 
that  deregulation  originally  was  designed  to 
free  gas  supplies  for  use  by  Industry  and 
that  industry,  therefore,  should  pay  the 
bulk  of  the  increased  costs  associated  with 
deregulation.  Opponents  claim  that  the  price 
of  oil  has  risen  dramatically  since  passage 
of  the  NGPA  and  Industry  now  Is  forced  to 
pay  Inordinately  high  and  discriminatory 
prices  for  gas. 

The  30-day  one-house  veto  provision  was 
written  Into  the  NGPA  to  give  Congress  the 
opportunity  to  review  the  regulations.  If 
Phase  II  Is  vetoed,  Phase  I  would  remain  in 
effect.  In  this  case,  incremental  pricing 
would  continue  to  affect  large  Industrial 
boiler-fuel  users  only  if  Phase  n  Is  vetoed. 
FERC  has  the  opportunity  to  submit  a  new 
set  of  Phase  n  regulations  no  sooner  than 
six  months  but  no  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  that  they  are  vetoed. 

On  May  7,  1980,  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Committee  reported  H.  Res.  655, 
Introduced  by  Rep.  Philip  Sharp  (D-Ind), 
by  a  voice  vote.  The  Resolution,  which  would 
veto  the  Phase  II  Incremental  pricing  regu- 
lations, will  be  scheduled  for  floor  action 
shortly. 

REPEAL    OP    TITLE    n 

Repeal  of  Title  II  would  eliminate  both 
phases  of  incremental  pricing.  Legislation  to 
repeal  Title  II  has  been  Introduced  In  the 
House  (HR.  5862)  by  Representatives  Rich- 
ardson Preyer  (D-N.C.)  and  Dave  Stockman 
(R-Mich),  and  In  the  Senate  (S.  2392)  by 
Senators  Richard  Lugar  (R-Ind.)  and  Adlal 
Stevenson  (D.-Ill.).  They  are  supported  by 
a  number  of  groups.  Including:  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of   Manufacturers,   the   United    States 


Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners." 

Repeal  of  Title  II  would  lead  to  a  return 
of  "roUed-ln  "  pricing,  which  was  used  prior 
to  Implementation  of  incremental  pricing. 
Under  rolled-in  pricing,  the  price  of  gas  Is 
determined  on  an  average-cost  basis  (re- 
flecting the  acqulstion  price  the  distribu- 
tor must  pay  for  the  gas).  Deregulation 
would  still  take  place  In  1986.  with  no 
"shielding  ■  for  small  or  other  high  priority 
users. 

As  of  April  18.  97  members  of  the  House 
and  15  Senators  were  co-sponsors  of  the  re- 
peal bills  The  incremental  pricing  Issue, 
however,  was  a  compromise  measure  to  gain 
the  deregulation  of  natural  gas.  and  many 
members  of  the  Congress  are  wary  that  in- 
cremental pricing  repeal  might  open  up  the 
entire  deregulation  issue  again. 

MODIFICATION    Of    TTTUt   XI 

Currently,  the  veto  and  repeal  bills  are 
the  major  options  before  the  (Congress  Re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  the  vote  on  the 
Phase  II  regulations.  It  appears  that  the 
Congress  will  still  face  proposals  to  repeal 
Title  II.  An  alternative  to  repeal  Is  modifi- 
cation of  Incremental  pricing,  which  would 
ehlft  a  larger  portion  of  the  burden  of  high- 
er gas  prices  to  residential  and  other  ex- 
empt users  This  would  ease  the  impact  of 
higher  oil  prices  on  Industrial  users  of  nat- 
oiral  gas,  while  presers-lng  the  core  of  the 
•original  agreement  that  Industrial  users 
•should  pay  higher  prices  to  Insure  greater 
supplies.  Such  a  compromise  would  require 
special  legislation  action.  To  date,  no  bills 
■along  these  lines  have  been  Introduced. 
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higher  gas  prices.  On  the  contrary,  in-     of    1978.    Finally,    it    severely   burdens    state  pipeline,  for  it  is  certain  that  to- 
..f^pntli  nririn<r  tinrior  nhase  11  would     American  industry  at  a  time  when  our     cremental  pricing  will  effect  these  pipe- 
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utility  commissions.  Floor  Resolution  No.  12. 
9l8t  Annual  Convention.  Atlanta.  Georgia 

Appendix  A:  States  Wtth  Zero  MSAC  Plans 
IN  northeast-midwest  region 

Connecticut.  Illinois.  Indiana.  Iowa.  Mary- 
land. Michigan.  Minnesota.  New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey.  New  York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin. 

OTHm  states 

Alabama.  California.  Kansas.  Montana  (al- 
ready above  price  celling) .  Nevada.  New  Mex- 
ico. North  Carolina.  Oregon  (already  above 
celling  price).  South  Carolina.  Tennessee, 
Utah.  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin 

Source:  National  Association  of  Regula- 
tory Utility  Commissioners.  "Status  of  State 
Natural  Gas  Rate  Design."  April  1980  # 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
in  the  support  of  House  Resolution  655, 
which  provides  for  the  disapproval  of  the 
rule  submitted  to  Congress  on  May  6  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  expand  incremental  pricing  of 
natural  gas  beyond  its  current  applica- 
bility to  boiler  fuel  use. 

Economic  and  national  energy  cir- 
cumstances have  vastly  changed  since 
the  NGPA  was  passed  in  1978.  Natural 
Gas  was  in  short  supply  during  that  pe- 
riod and  the  dramatic  increase  in  oil 
price — to  which  incremental  pricing  is 
tied — was  unforeseen  Thus,  the  eco- 
nomic burden  placed  by  incremental 
pricing  on  the  industry  is  greater  now 
than  was  predicted  at  that  time. 

The  typically  elaborate  regulations  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion iFERC»  have  also  lost  sight  of  a 
very  fundamental  business  principle  in 
its  race  to  protect  the  residential  and 
commercial  users  of  natural  gas.  Namely, 
that  increased  costs  of  production  are 
passed  on  to  the  customer  through  in- 
creased prices.  Industry  must  maintain 
its  prices  at  a  level  which  covers  its  costs 
and  allows  for  future  product  develop- 
ment and  growth. 

The  "protected"  residential  and  com- 
mercial users  will  ultimately  pay  for  in- 
dustrial surcharges  through  the  in- 
creased prices  they  will  pay  for  products 
produced  by  the  penalized  industrial 
users.  Title  n  of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  of  1978  is  inflationary  and  counter- 
productive. Industrywide  u^e  of  these 
surcharges  will  simply  generate  another 
round  of  industrywide  price  increases 
which  will  be  borne  by  the  "protected" 
groups. 

A  more  subtle  but  serious  consequence 
on  incremental  pricing  is  the  advantage 
provided  industrial  development  and 
competition  in  gas  producing  States  ver- 
sus consuming  States  The  regulations 
exempt  intrastate  gas  which  will  fur- 
ther enhance  the  appeal  of  gas  consump- 
tion in  Sun  Belt  States.  Numerous  plant 
relocations  may  be  a  likely  consequence 
of  incremental  pricing. 

The  extension  of  incremental  pricing 
as  proposed  by  the  rule  we  consider  to- 
day would  cost  the  steel  industry  alone 
about  $400  million  a  year  based  on  to- 
day's alternate  fuel  costs  and  at  least 
$700  million  to  all  industries.  This  added 
burden  is  inflationary  and  impacts  nega- 
tively on  the  industry's  ability  to  com- 
pete with  ofTshore  producers.  It  would 
be  particularly  damaging  to  an  already 
depressed  basic  Industry 


At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  lighten 
the  heavy  burden  of  governmental  reg- 
ulations which  have  been  placed  on  in- 
dustry, which  has  caused  hardships  on 
both  the  industry  and  the  consumer,  it 
appears  absurd  that  we  should  add  to 
that  burden  by  allowing  this  rule  to  be- 
come effective.  This  is  particularly  true 
since  sufficient  evidence  cannot  be  pre- 
sented that  the  consiuner  will  even  bene- 
fit initially. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  approve 
House  Resolution  655  and  reject  the 
proposed  rule  in  the  name  of  the  U.S. 
consumer,  not  in  spite  of  the  consumer. 
Thank  you.» 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
much  heated  debate  and  intense  deliber- 
ation, the  95th  Congress  passed  the  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  to  provide  for  phased 
deregulation  of  new  natural  gas  in  1985. 
I  favor  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas 
prices  because  it  will  encourage  in- 
creased production,  increased  conserva- 
tion, and  increased  development  of  alter- 
native domestic  energy  sources. 

Today,  this  House  is  reviewing  the 
phase  2  incremental  pricing  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  as  required  un- 
der title  II  of  this  act.  The  phase  2  reg- 
ulations would  extend  incremental  pric- 
ing to  all  industrial  gas  consumption 
over  300.000  cubic  feet  per  day, 
with  exemptions  for  high  priority  and 
agricultural  uses,  and  establish  an  alter- 
native fuel  price  ceiling  for  natural  gas 
at  the  No.  6  high-sulfur  residual  fuel 
oil.  As  envisioned  by  the  act,  the  objec- 
tive of  incremental  pricing  is  to  protect 
residential  and  other  high-priority  users 
of  natural  gas  from  sudden  price  in- 
creases and  to  provide  stability  in  the 
marketplace  as  deregulation  because  ef- 
fective. The  regulations  will  not  achieve 
these  objectives,  but  will,  in  fact,  make 
for  a  more  disastrous  situation. 

Given  today's  market  conditions, 
should  the  phase  2  regulations  be 
finalized,  industrial  gas  users  would  be 
financially  moved  to  switch  from  gas  to 
oil.  Such  a  switch  would  run  counter  to 
our  Nation's  need  to  reduce  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  Furthermore,  the 
remaining  gas  users  would  have  to  carry 
the  burden  on  paying  the  fixed  costs  of 
producing  and  transporting  gas.  This 
"loadloss"  means  that  residential  cus- 
tomers and  other  high-priority  users 
would  see  an  increase  in  their  costs  for 
using  gas.  The  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion reports  that  some  evidence  is 
already  appearing  to  indicate  fuel 
switching. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Wharton 
Economic  Porec£isting  Associates  con- 
tracted by  the  AGA,  incremental  pricing 
will  result  in  higher  prices  for  all  indi- 
viduals, regardless  of  their  home  fuel 
source,  because  of  the  increases  in  prices 
of  goods  and  services  as  Industries  pass 
through  the  increased  natural  gas  prices. 
In  fact,  the  average  household  would  see 
a  decline  in  purchasing  power,  with 
those  on  fixed  incomes  Ijeing  hit  the 
hardest. 

The  effect  of  incremental  pricing  will 
be  greatly  felt  in  my  home  State  of  In- 
diana. Gas-intensive  industries  are  not 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 


projects  that  by  1990,  36  percent  of  these 
industries  will  be  located  in  a  region 
comprised  by  the  States  of  Indiana. 
Ohio.  Illinois.  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin 
The  Frostbelt  is  already  having  diffi- 
culties in  attracting  and  keeping  busi- 
ness and  industry;  incremental  pricing 
would  only  heighten  these  difficulties.  Let 
me  take  thi.,  opportunity  to  give  an  ex- 
ample. 

At  the  request  of  Congressman  Bud 
HiLLis.  my  colleague  and  lellow  Hoosier. 
the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute  has 
prepared  an  issue  brief  which  discusses, 
in  part,  the  impact  of  incremental  pric- 
ing on  U.S.  Steel.  The  brief  indicates 
that  U.S.  Steel  will  face  an  increase  of 
$100  million  a  year  in  the'r  energy  costs 
should  phase  two  regulations  be  imple- 
mented. These  increases  vould  have  the 
greatest  impact  on  marginal  facilities, 
which  could  not  absorb  the  higher  costs. 
These  facts  are  reinforced  by  my  own 
correspondence  with  U.S.  Steel's  Gary 
Works  plant  in  Indiana.  Surely,  the  im- 
plementation of  the  regulations  would 
have  severe  impact  on  the  steel  indus- 
tries' struggles  to  compete  against  for- 
eign products. 

These  Government  regulations  are  an 
excellent  example  of  hov  encumbering 
Federal  mandates  can  be  t-j  the  innova- 
tion in  American  industry  and  business. 
Funds  needed  to  pay  the  cost  of  incre- 
mental pricing  would  be  better  used  for 
capital  improvements  increasing  pro- 
ductivity and  providing  new  jobs.  Given 
the  chance,  the  private  sector  can  better 
determine  price  and  allocation  than  the 
Federal  Government.  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  legislation,  which  I 
have  cosponsored.  to  repeal  title  II  of 
the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  completely. 
H.R.  5862. 

Today,  however,  the  resolution  before 
the  House.  H.R.  655.  would  veto  the 
phase  two  regulations.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
measure.* 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  655.  a  reso- 
lution to  veto  phase  II  of  incremental 
pricing  under  title  II  of  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978.  Phase  II  would  extend 
incremental  pricing  to  approximately 
55.000  nonboiler  users  of  natural  gas 
from  interstate  pipelines. 

Incremental  pricing,  a  compromise 
worked  out  between  supporters  of  the 
continued  regulation  of  natural  gas  pric- 
ing, on  the  one  hand,  and  advocates  of 
natural  gas  deregulation,  on  the  other, 
was  designed  to  shift  the  increased  costs 
of  natural  gas  to  industrial  u.sers.  More 
specifically,  it  was  intended  by  Congress 
to  have  two  important  goals:  First,  to 
soften  the  impact  of  increased  prices  on 
residential  users  of  natural  gas  during 
the  price  deregulation  period  running 
through  1985:  and  second,  to  provide  a 
market-ordering  mechanism  by  requir- 
ing industrial  users  to  pay  as  much  for 
natural  gas  as  they  would  for  an  alterna- 
tive fuel. 

A  phase  II  implementation  of  incre- 
mental pricing  would  not  only  fail  to 
achieve  these  goals,  but  in  cost-benefit 
terms,  would  do  more  damage  to  our 
economy  and  our  energy  policies  than 
good.  Moreover,  it  would  not  signifi- 
cantly shield  residential  customers  from 
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higher  gas  prices.  On  the  contrary,  in- 
cremental pricing  under  phase  II  would 
result  in  higher  costs  for  all  consumers 
whether  they  are  gas  users  or  not. 

Industrial  users  of  natural  gas  will  be 
faced  with  two  alternatives:  Either  re- 
tain reliance  on  natural  gas  or  convert 
to  an  alternative  fuel.  If  they  continue 
to  use  gas,  they  will  either  be  forced  to 
pass  along  all  or  part  of  their  increased 
energy  costs  to  consumers  in  the  form  of 
higher  product  prices.  All  consumers, 
whether  or  not  they  benefit  from  the 
nominal  savings  brought  about  by  phase 
II  ($10  per  year  per  family) ,  will  have  to 
pay  higher  product  prices,  thereby 
heightening  our  inflationary  spiral.  If  the 
industrial  users  are  not  able  to  recoup 
all  or  part  of  the  increased  gas  costs, 
they  will  be  forced  to  absorb  the  utility 
costs.  And  these  costs  are  staggering. 
Two  businesses  in  my  district.  Midland 
Forge,  Inc.,  and  Hamischfeger  Corp., 
estimate  their  increased  costs  at  $250,000 
and  $412,000  respectively.  These  figures 
represent  increases  of  100  percent  and 
130  percent  over  their  firms'  energy  costs 
for  1979. 

Larger  national  firms  would  also  be 
severely  impacted.  Phase  II  would  cost 
the  steel  industry  over  $400  million,  thus 
creating  large  economic  problems  for  an 
industry  that  is  having  difficulty  staying 
competitive  with  the  Japanese.  The  auto 
idnustry  would  also  be  severely  im- 
pacted— General  Motors  and  Chrysler 
have  estimated  increased  costs  from 
phase  II  at  $210  million  and  $64  million 
respectively. 

These  huge  cost  increases  will  have 
other  detrimental  effects  as  well.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  by  the  Wharton  Econome- 
trics Forecasting  Associates,  inflation 
would  be  approximately  1  percent  higher 
each  year  over  the  next  decade,  and 
unemployment  would  show  a  1  percent 
rise  by  1990  and  a  resulting  loss  of  1 
million  jobs.  Moreover,  incremental 
pricing  would  undoubtedly  encourage 
business  flight  to  the  sunbelt  where 
industrial  gas  users,  because  they  depend 
on  intrastate  gas,  are  exempt  from 
incremental  pricing. 

Besides  contributing  to  industrial  dis- 
locations phase  II  of  incremental  pric- 
ing could  also  encourage  industrial  users 
to  switch  to  oil,  an  action  that  is  con- 
trary to  our  national  energy  policy.  If 
this  switch  were  widespread,  the  ability 
of  gas  utilitie.*^  to  market  gas  to  indus- 
trial users  would  be  impeded.  And  oil 
imports  would  rise.  In  1979  alone,  the 
gas  industry  saved  this  country  $4  bil- 
lion in  foreign  oil  payments. 

If,  however,  as  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  foimd,  phase  II 
users  would  have  "little  or  no  capability 
to  switch  to  alternative  fuels,"  one  of 
the  major  purposes  of  incremental  pric- 
ing—to serve  as  a  market-ordering 
mechanL«;m — would  not  be  served.  It 
would,  therefore,  not  be  able  to  affect  the 
prices  that  pipelines  pay  for  gas.  Either 
way,  the  results  are  the  same — contrary 
to  our  national  interest. 

It  is  clear  that  phase  U  of  incremental 
pncmg  neither  helps  the  residential 
users  It  was  intended  to  help,  nor  does 
It  serve  the  market-ordering  function 
proposed  in  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 


of  1978.  Finally,  it  severely  burdens 
American  industry  at  a  time  when  our 
productivity  is  declining  and  our  small 
business  community  is  experiencing 
great  hardship. 

Again,  I  urge  support  for  House  Re- 
solution 655  so  that  we  can  defeat  phase 
II  of  incremental  pricing.* 
•  Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  one  cochairman 
of  the  House-Senate  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (NGPA)  and  my  review  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission's 
(FERC)  proposed  rule  implementing 
phase  n  of  incremental  pricing  provision 
of  that  act  leads  me  to  the  view  that 
the  thrust  of  the  rule  runs  counter  to  the 
legislative  hisory  of  the  NGPA  and  to 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Moreover.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
rule  as  currently  constituted  woiUd  be  a 
serious  mistake  in  public  policy. 

In  my  role  as  a  conferee  on  the  NGPA. 
I  had  occasion  to  engage  in  a  colloquy 
with  my  colleague  John  Dd^cell  during 
floor  consideration  of  the  bill.  That  col- 
loquy made  clear  the  conferees'  under- 
standing that  a  significant  delegation  of 
authority  was  being  made  to  FERC 
under  NGPA.  with  respect  to  phase  II  of 
incremental  pricing.  But  the  remarks 
also  made  very  clear  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  FERC  exercise  this  authority 
cautiously,  and  that  the  Commission 
carefullv  consider  the  economic  impact 
of  incremental  pricing  in  all  industrial 
users  (especially  industrial  process 
users)  before  promulgating  a  final  rule. 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  caution  and 
consideration  has  been  exercised  in  this 
case. 

The  clear  congressional  intent  that  the 
Commission  exercise  caution  in  promul- 
gating this  rule  was  based  on  a  general 
understanding  of  the  serious  energy 
policy  questions  involved,  and  on  the 
severe  economic  and  regional  disloca- 
tions which  could  result  from  the  abuse 
of  these  broad  discretionary  powers  by 
the  Commission.  The  statute  itself  ex- 
pliclty  recognized  the  inherent  danger  in 
setting  natural  gas  prices  at  levels  which 
would  encourage  industrial  users  to 
switch  from  gas  to  the  use  of  oil  products. 
The  determination  of  a  "switchover" 
price  for  any  Industrial  user  is  not  an 
inconsequential  problem,  and  it  certainly 
is  not  one  that  can  be  settled  at  the  high 
pricing  levels  in  FERC's  proposed  rule. 
By  setting  the  ceiling  for  incrementally 
priced  gas  at  No.  6  high-sulfur  fuel  oil, 
which  is  presently  selling  at  a  price  below 
that  of  natural  gas,  the  FERC  rule  could 
have  the  effect  of  shifting  current  Indus- 
trial gas  users  to  No.  6  high-sulfur  fuel 
oil  causing  a  greater  dependency  on  im- 
ported oil. 

Further,  the  proposed  rule  runs  the 
risk  of  causing  serious  economic  and  re- 
gional dislocations.  There  is  a  likelihood, 
in  my  judgment,  that  at  least  some  in- 
dustrial users  on  the  interstate  system 
would  not  be  able  to  sustain  these  sharp 
cost  increases,  which  raises  the  spectre  of 
marginal  businesses  either  closing  or 
sharply  reducing  production.  There  is 
also  a  likelihood  that  pronounced  price 
disparities  would  accrue  to  the  various 
industrial  users  served  by  different  inter- 


state pipelines,  for  It  is  certain  that  In- 
cremental pricing  will  effect  these  pipe- 
lines In  different  ways.  In  short,  it  is  dis- 
tinctly possible  that  incremental  pricing, 
injudiciously  applied,  could  lead  to  eco- 
nomic downturns  and  higher  unemploy- 
ment in  selected  areas.  This  at  a  time 
when  the  economy  is  entering  a  reces- 
sion of  unknown  severity.  It  was  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  that  such  significant 
economic  considerations  affecting  indus- 
trial users  would  be  balanced  against  the 
impact  of  higher  gas  prices  on  residen- 
tial users. 

All  of  these  problems  were  recognized 
and  articulated  in  Octot)er  of  1978  when 
Congress  enacted  NGPA.  Since  then, 
however,  volatile  world  energy  market 
conditions  have  made  consideration  of 
these  problems  even  more  important. 
The  price  of  No.  2  distillate  oil.  as  well 
as  that  of  No.  6  residual  fuel  oil  have 
virtually  doubled  since  November  of 
1978.  Thus.  FERCs  adoption  of  a  rule 
imposing  even  the  lowest  of  these  prices 
would  be  at  a  level  much  higher  than 
Congress  foresaw  lor  could  have  fore- 
seen) at  the  time  of  NGPA's  enactment. 
Consequently,  any  such  rule  risks  the 
serious  economic  dislocations  I  have 
mentioned. 

I  remain  supportive  of  the  concept  of 
incremental  pricing  as  a  shield  to  pro- 
tect residential  consumers;  it  would  be 
ironic,  however,  if  the  Commission's  rule. 
in  the  pursuit  of  this  goal  through  incre- 
mental pricing,  were  to  lead  to  actual 
plant  shutdowns,  and  the  unemployment 
of  the  very  residential  users  incremental 
pricing  is  intended  to  protect. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  I  have  been 
consistently  opposed  to  the  notion  that 
incremental  pricing  should  apply  only  to 
the  interstate  market.  This  limited  appli- 
cation of  incremental  pricing  was  passed, 
however,  for  reasons  that  are  largely  ir- 
relevant to  the  issue  at  hand,  but  it 
presents  additional  problems  with  the 
instability  in  market  conditions.  At  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  NGPA.  the 
extension  of  incremental  pricing  only  to 
the  interstate  market  was  tempered 
somewhat  by  the  fact  that  gas  prices  in 
the  intrastate  system  then  reflected  the 
price  of  No.  2  and  No.  6  fuel  oils.  Now, 
with  intrastate  gas  prices  controlled  at 
price  levels  reflecting  November  1978  fuel 
oil  prices,  intrastate  gas  prices  are  only 
perhaps  half  the  level  of  present  fuel  oil 
prices.  Clearly,  the  propcsed  rule  would 
perpetuate  this  sharp  imbalance,  and 
give  the  intrastate  market  an  even  larger 
competitive  advantage  in  relation  to  the 
interstate  market. 

All  of  these  factors  argue  for  a  more 
moderate  approach  to  incremental  pric- 
ing than  that  reflected  in  the  phase  II 
rule  that  has  been  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. I  strongly  believe  that  a  more 
cautious  approach  would  be  better  en- 
ergy and  economic  policy  and  ultimately 
more  helpful  to  residential  customers 
as  well.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
before  us  today.* 

•  Mr  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port House  Resolution  655.  disapproving 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's proposed  regulations  for  phase  n 
of  title  n  of  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act. 
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When  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was 
first  pending  in  Congress,  interstate  gas 
was  regulated  and  intrastate  gas  was  not. 


oil.  and  the  consequent  shift  of  higher 
prices  to  residential  consumers.  The  only 
way  to  achieve  this,  in  the  interest  of  the 
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When  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was 
first  pending  in  Congress,  interstate  gas 
w£is  regulated  and  intrastate  gas  was  not. 
Because  the  unregulated  gas  commanded 
a  higher  price,  the  gas  was  not  moving  in 
interstate  commerce  and  was  causing 
economic  imbalances.  These  imbalances 
affected  the  gas  supplies  of  industry  and 
forced  residential  consumers  to  pay  in- 
equitably high  prices  for  the  supplies  of 
gas  available  to  them. 

Northern  States,  in  particular,  were 
denied  a  stable  and  dependable  supply 
of  gas.  Industries  were  forced  to  convert 
to  other  formis  of  energy.  Consequently. 
industry  productivity  and  the  availabil- 
ity of  jobs  declined.  Prices  rose. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  was  an 
attempt  to  remedy  these  imbalances.  The 
decision  by  Congress  to  deregulate  nat- 
ural gas  prices  was  intended  to  allow  the 
price  of  gas  to  rise  in  response  to  market 
forces.  Higher  prices  were  Intended  to 
create  incentives  for  gas  suppliers  to  seek 
and  provide  new  sources  of  gas  for  Amer- 
ican consumers.  The  act  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  more  dependable  supply  of  natural 
gas  for  industry  and  to  stabilize  the  use 
of  natural  gas  in  the  country. 

The  Natural  Gas  Act  was  fashioned  as 
a  compromise.  It  deregulated  gas  prices 
in  exchange  for  the  establishment  of  a 
single  national  market  and  a  single  na- 
tional price  for  natural  gas — the  price 
ultimately  to  be  deregulated.  Industry 
agreed  to  accept  a  larger  burden  of  the 
price  increases  in  exchange  for  an  in- 
creased availability  of  natural  gas  and 
more  stable  supply.  Residential  consum- 
ers were  shielded  somewhat  from  the  ini- 
tial price  increases  through  this  act. 

Decontrol,  however,  raised  the  prospect 
of  an  unacceptable  burden  on  residential 
consumers.  I  still  believe  decontrol  was  a 
mistake.  OPECs  practice  of  setting  un- 
reasonably high  oil  prices  with  little,  if 
any,  relation  to  the  cost  of  production, 
has  driven  relentlessly  upward  the  price 
of  all  other  forms  of  energy.  Continued 
Government  control  of  the  price  of  nat- 
ural gas  would  have  served  as  a  restraint 
on  price  Increases.  Deregulation  has 
proven  to  be  inflationary  and  has  most 
adversely  affected  those  people  least  able 
to  afford  fuel  price  increases:  those  on 
fixed,  low,  or  moderate  incomes 

For  reasons  unforeseeable  in  1978,  the 
market  did  not  work  in  a  manner  in 
which  Congress  had  anticipated  when  it 
passed  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act. 
Largely  because  of  conservation  meas- 
ures and  increased  crude  oil  stocks,  the 
price  of  high-sulfur  fuel  fell  below  the 
price  of  natural  gas.  This  created  a  fi- 
nancial incentive  for  industrial  users  to 
convert  to  oil  from  natural  gas.  The  ef- 
fect was  a  shift  of  the  burden  of  the 
higher  natural  gas  prices  to  the  residen- 
tial consimiers  These  unintended  results 
were  contrary  to  the  act's  goals  of  creat- 
ing greater  energy  independence  and 
easing  the  burden  on  the  consiuner  of  the 
higher  fuel  prices. 

The  newly  proposed  phase  U  regula- 
tions would  accelerate  this  trend  and 
further  shift  the  burden  to  low-,  mod- 
erate-, and  fixed-income  consumers.  A 
means  must  be  found  to  prevent  the 
flight  of  Industry  from  natural  gas  to  fuel 


oil.  and  the  consequent  shift  of  higher 
prices  to  residential  consumers.  The  only 
way  to  achieve  this,  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer,  is  to  veto  the  proposed  phase 
II  regulations. 

The  Northeast-Midwest  Congressional 
Coalition,  of  which  I  am  the  co-chair- 
man, has  prepared  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  phase  I  impact  on  northern  industrial 
States.  That  study  shows  that  the  impact 
was  negative.  Fuel  switching,  caused  by 
incremental  pricing,  may  have  resulted 
in  increased  costs  for  industrial  consum- 
ers of  natural  gtis.  Increased  transporta- 
tion costs  also  contributed  unexpectedly 
to  this  burden. 

The  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  compro- 
mise was  well  intentioned  but  has  now 
proven  to  be  detrimental  to  the  very 
people  it  intended  to  help.  It  is  causing 
further  regional-economic  imbalances, 
benefiting  the  sunbelt  State  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  northern  tier  States. 

While  I  am  reluctant  to  repeal  this 
compromise,  this  action  appears  to  be  the 
only  solution  for  the  time  being  to  this 
perplexing  situation.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  we  can  reestablish  equity  for  res- 
idential users  who  are  more  limited  In 
their  options  for  conser\'ation.  We  cannot 
continue  a  policy  which  benefits  none 
and  drives  the  United  States  back  into 
the  arms  of  the  OPEC  countries.* 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  would  simply 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the  reso- 
lution which  would  disapprove  the  phase 
two  rule  on  Incremental  pricing.  It  is 
very  clear  at  this  time  that  such  a  rule 
would  not  provide  a  market-ordering 
mechanism,  as  had  been  the  original  in- 
tent. It  is  very  clear  that  at  this  time  the 
benefits  from  such  a  rule  would  be  very 
small  for  the  protected  class  of  users,  and 
yet  the  burdens  it  would  place  upon  the 
industrial  sector  would  put  some  of  our 
industries  at  risk  at  a  time  of  great 
economic  diCQculty. 

It  is  also  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
have  not  yet  had  adequate  experience 
under  phase  one  incremental  pricing  to 
be  able  to  say  with  much  certainty  what 
the  results  will  be.  and  verj-  clearly  phase 
one  has  generated  some  problems  that 
need  to  be  resolved  before  we  would  con- 
sider extending  this  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  STOCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorxun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  369.  nays  34, 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  244] 
YEAS — 369 


Abdnor 

Akika 

.Albosta 

Alexander 

AmhTO 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.\nderson,  III. 
.\ndrews.  N  C. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Batley 

Haldus 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Bedell 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethuue 

E.vlll 

Biaggl 

BmKham 

Blanchard 

BogBS 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Banker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Bnnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Eurgener 

Burllson 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Oourter 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
ri'.Amours 
Daniel.  Dan 
Daniel.  K   W. 
Danielson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich. 
Davis.  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
DeVtne 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 
Eckhardt 


Edgar 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okli 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans.  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

P,iZlO 

Fenwick 

Fcrraxo 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Florto 

Foley 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn, 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

GonzaJez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

GrEmm 

Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Guarinl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hogedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall.  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkln 
Harris 
Harsha 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
HiUls 
Hlnson 
Holland 
HoIIenbeck 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
JefTords 
.'cITries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Colo, 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla, 
Jones.  Tenn, 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
LaPalce 
Lagomarstno 
Latta 


Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath,  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCormack   . 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif, 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 
Calif. 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  III. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind. 

Myers,  Pa. 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Pnttcrson 

Paul 

Fease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quayle 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

i;all.'back 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rod  i  no 

Roe 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 
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Royer 

Spence 

Waxman 

Rudd 

Stack 

Weiss 

Runnels 

Staggers 

White 

Russo 

Stangeland 

Whltehurst 

Sabo 

Stanton 

Whitley 

Santini 

Steed 

Wlilttaker 

Satterfleld 

Stenholm 

Whltlen 

Sawyer 

Stockman 

Williams,  Mont 

Scheuer 

Studds 

Williams,  Ohio 

Schroeder 

Stump 

Wilson,  Bob 

Schulze 

Swift 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Seiberllng 

Synar 

Wlnn 

Sensenbrenner 

Tauke 

Wlrth 

Sharp 

Taylor 

Wolpe 

Shelby 

Thomas 

Wright 

Shumway 

Thompson 

Wyatt 

Shuster 

Traxler 

Wydler 

Simon 

Trlble 

Yatron 

Skelton 

Udall 

Young,  Alaska 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vento 

Young.  Fla. 

Smith.  Nebr 

Volkmer 

Young.  Mo. 

Snowe 

Walgren 

Zablockl 

Snyder 

Walker 

Zeferetti 

Sclarz 

Wampler 

Solomon 

Watkins 
NAYS— 34 

Addabbo 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Ecilenson 

Holtzman 

Shannon 

Burton.  John 

Magulre 

St  Germain 

Burton.  Phillip 

Mlnlsh 

Stark 

Chisholm 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Stokes 

Collins,  ni. 

Moffett 

Stratton 

Conte 

Mollohan 

Vanik 

Dellums 

Nolan 

Weaver 

Dixon 

Patten 

Wolff 

Downey 

Rangel 

Yates 

Drinan 

Ratchford 

Garcia 

Richmond 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

AuColn 

Glalmo 

Sebellus 

Barnard 

Grassley 

Spellman 

Beard,  R.I. 

Hansen 

Stewart 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Holt 

Symms 

Brown.  Calif. 

Lehman 

UUman 

Conyers 

Lei  and 

Van  Deerlln 

Diggs 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan.  Greg. 

McKlnney 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

MathU 

Wylle 

Fascell 

Rose 

D  1610 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mrs.  Spellman  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr  Pascell  with  Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  Island  with  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Lehman  v/lth  Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Leland  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Barnard. 

Mr    Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  UllmAn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr. 
Olalmo. 

Messrs.  SHANNON,  DOWNEY,  and 
RATCHFORD  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay," 

Mr.  CLAY  and  Mr.  TAYLOR  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
matter  just  concluded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CXXVI 744— Part  9 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
afternoon  the  House  voted  on  House 
Resolution  655,  which  disapproves  of  the 
proposed  regulations  by  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  on  the 
incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas.  I  was 
quoted  as  voting  'nay".  My  vote  should 
have  been  "yea"  on  disapproving. 

I  respectively  request  that  the  record 
show  that  I  do  not  support  FERC's 
regulations  and  my  vote  should  have 
been  recorded  as  "yea". 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  WAIVING 
CERTAIN  POINTS  OF  ORDER 
AGAINST  THE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  3236.  SOCIAL  SECU- 
RITY DISABILITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1980 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  96-1037)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  673)  waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  3236^  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  better  work  incentives  and  im- 
proved accountability  in  the  disability 
insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6515,  PANAMA  CANAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS AUTHORIZATION  ACT, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1981 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  privi- 
leged report  (Rept.  No.  96-1038)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  674)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6515)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  October  1,  1980,  for  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R. 
6674,  TO  AUTHORIZE  ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS  FOR  NATIONAL  VISITORS 
CENTER 

Mr.  LONG  OP  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
leged  report  <Rept.  No.  96-1039)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  675)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6674) 
to  amend  the  National  Visitors  Centers 
Facilities  Act  of  1968  to  authorize  addi- 
tional funds,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  C£il- 
endar  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


resolution  (H.  Res.  676)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  CRR.  6075)  to 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959, 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services  to  issue  obligations  for  the 
construction  and  acquisition  of  public 
buildings,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PROVID- 
ING FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
H.R.  6075,  TO  AUTHORIZE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OP  GENERAL  SERVICES 
TO  ISSUE  OBLIGATIONS  FOR  FI- 
NANCING OF  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged  report    (Rept.   96-1040)    on   the 


conft:rence  report  on  h.r  2313, 
federal  trade  commission 
amendments 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 

by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
I  call  up  House  Resolution  664  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  664 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  House  shall  proceed  to  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  bUl  (H.R  2313)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  contained  In 
such  Act.  and  for  other  purpKJses.  and  all 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clauses  3  and  4  rule  XXVin,  are  hereby 
waived. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  iMr.  Long)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  iMr.  Quillek) 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  pending 
which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  664 
makes  in  order  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2313,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act.  Conference  reports  in 
general  have  privilege  to  be  called  up  at 
any  time  under  clause  1  of  rule  XXVUl. 
after  they  have  laid  over  3  calendar  daj^s 
excluding  Saturdays.  Sundays,  and  legal 
holidays.  In  this  case,  however,  a  rule 
was  granted  waiving  points  of  order 
which  might  lie  against  the  conference 
report  because  of  possible  violations  of 
clauses  3  and  4  of  rule  XX VIII  Clause  3 
limits  the  contents  of  a  conference  re- 
port to  the  scope  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  Clause  4  pro- 
hibits the  inclusion  in  a  conference 
report  of  any  matter  which  would  be  In 
violation  of  the  House  germaneness  rule 
(clause  7  or  rule  XVi)  if  offered  as  an 
amendment  in  the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  these  pro- 
visions of  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
2313  may  violate  clause  3  of  nile  XXVlll 
I  scope) : 

Section  3.  Disclosure  of  commercial  or 
financial  information:  quarterly  finan- 
cial reports,  in  providing  for  a  plan  to 
reduce  small  business  reporting  reqiUre- 
ments. 

Section  5.  Commission  investigations 
of  insurance  business,  in  providing  the 
exception  permitting  the  Commission  to 
study  that  industry  at  the  request  of  the 
House  or  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Section  19.  Restriction  of  Commission 
regulation  of  funeral  Industry,  In  re- 
stricting the  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  regulate  the  funeral  Industry. 
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Section  21.  Congressional  review  of 
rules,  in  expanding  procedural  require- 
ment."! 


set  review."  It  is  only  through  careful 
and  painstaking  examination  of  Govern- 
ment oroeram  oerformance  that  we  can 


In  my  judgment,  the  inclusion  of  the 
special  expedited  procedures,  which  will 
Dermit  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
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The  House  and  Senate  conferees  were 
rnnremed  that  the  oroDOsed  rulemaking 


possible  compromise  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. 


islative  veto  provision.  In  response  to  the 
persistence  of  the  House  conferees,  the 
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Section  21.  Congressional  review  of 
nJes,  in  expanding  procedural  require- 
ments. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  2313  may  pose  violations  of 
clause  4,  rule  XXVin  (germaneness) : 

Section  2.  Reconsideration  of  orders. 

Section  3.  Disclosure  of  commercial  or 
financial  information;  quarterly  finan- 
cial reports. 

Section  4.  Confidentiality  of  line-of- 
business  reports. 

Section  5.  Commission  investigations 
of  insurance. 

Section  6.  Enforcement  authority. 

Section  "?.  Standards  and  certification 
rulemakings. 

Section  8.  Advance  notice  of  proposed 
commission  rules. 

Section  9.  Presiding  ofiQcer  at  rulemak- 
ing procedures. 

Section  10.  Compensation  for  partici- 
pation in  rulemaking  proceedings. 

Section  12.  Ex  parte  meetings. 

Section  13.  Civil  investigative  de- 
mands. 

Section  14.  Confidentiality. 

Section  15.  Regulatory  analyses;  Judi- 
cial review;  regulatory  agendas. 

Section  16.  Good  faith  reliance  upon 
actions  of  Board  of  Governors  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

This  rule  was  not  a  controversial  mat- 
ter in  the  Rules  Committee  where  it  was 
adopted  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  authorizing 
legislation  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission was  enacted  for  fiscal  year  1977. 
Since  that  authorization  expired,  the 
FTC  has  been  operating  through  con- 
tinuing appropriations  or  by  transfer  of 
appropriations.  The  last  such  funding 
was  a  transfer  enacted  May  1,  after  the 
Commission  was  ordered  to  shut  down. 

As  everyone  is  well  aware,  H.R.  2313 
has  been  in  conference  for  months.  In 
view  of  the  serious  differences  about  this 
controversial  legislation,  it  is  something 
of  a  miracle  that  we  have  a  conference 
report  here  at  this  time.  Our  conferees 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  sustain 
the  House  position  aind  to  resolve  the  dif- 
ferences in  a  manner  that  is  acceptable 
to  this  House.  Whatever  your  opinion  of 
the  result  of  the  conference,  I  would  sub- 
mit that  this  is  the  best  compromise  we 
can  hope  for.  This  rule,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  it  brings  to  the  floor,  deserve 
the  support  of  this  body. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  the  obvious  while  the 
agonies  of  resolving  the  differences  about 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are  fresh 
on  our  minds.  There  is  a  popular  notion 
that  the  answer  to  the  problems  of  ex- 
cessive Government  regulation  and  red- 
tape  and  the  problems  of  duplication  and 
waste  and  ineffectiveness  in  Government 
programs  is  "sunset." 

This  term  is  sometimes  interpreted  to 
mean  kill  programs  through  automatic 
termination.  If  we  should  be  so  foolish 
as  to  adopt  an  automatic  termination 
mechanism,  then  we  would  be  faced  an- 
nually with  at  least  100  crises  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  FTC  impasse. 

What  is  needed  to  improve  the  per- 
formance of  Government  is  careful  con- 
gressional oversight,  which  I  call  "sim- 


set  review."  It  is  only  through  careful 
and  painstaking  examination  of  Govern- 
ment program  performance  that  we  can 
make  important  choices  about  budget 
priorities.  We  must  end  Government  pro- 
grams which  are  not  serving  the  public 
interest,  but  automatic  termination 
without  scrutiny  would  be  tantamount  to 
throwing  the  baby  out  with  the  bath- 
water, 

n  1620 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  the  rule 
have  been  explained.  We  are  here  today 
again  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
authorization  which  provides  for  that 
bureaucratic  agency  to  continue  to  exist. 
When  the  bureaucrats  run  roughshod 
over  our  free  enterprise  system,  that 
agency's  wings  need  to  be  clipped.  And 
there  is  no  question  about  it,  the  con- 
ferees have  come  up  with  some  com- 
promises that  do  this. 

Even  though  that  has  been  accom- 
plished, I  am  not  for  this  rule.  I  am  not 
for  the  measure  coming  up  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  because  I  believe  so  deeply 
in  our  free  enterprise  system.  We  should 
not  let  those  rule  with  a  strong  hand  who 
are  out  to  destroy  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LX)NG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  '  Mr.  Levitas  > ,  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  rule  and  commend  the 
Rules  Committee  for  bringing  this  rule 
to  the  House. 

I  take  this  time  to  explain  the  reason 
why  this  rule  is  needed.  It  is  because  the 
conference  committee  included  a  provi- 
sion in  the  legislative  veto  section  of  the 
bill  that  will  give  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  other  tody  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  each  veto  resolution 
that  is  introduced  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  Members  desire  such  a  vote.  This 
is  called  expedited  procedures. 

The  special  procedures  are  in  my  judg- 
ment essential  to  the  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  a  legislative  veto,  certainly  in  the 
case  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
because  it  will  preclude  and  prevent  the 
bottling  up,  the  pigeonholing  and  the  ice- 
boxing  of  a  veto  resolution  by  the  com- 
mittee which  would  otherwise  have  that 
opportunitv.  Now,  this  is  not  a  meaning- 
less function. 

One  only  has  to  recall  the  veto  resolu- 
tion that  was  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  airbag  controversy  some 
months  ago.  A  number  of  Members  of 
this  body  had  supported  that  veto  reso- 
lution, and  yet  the  Members  of  this 
House  never  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it.  It  was  killed  in  committee,  because 
it  was  never  brought  out  for  a  vote. 

Just  recently  this  year,  the  Federal 
Elections  Commission,  which  is  subject 
to  a  legislative  veto,  issued  rules  relating 
to  the  Presidential  debates  this  year  and 
changed  the  procedures  under  which 
they  could  be  operated  and  funded.  A 
veto  resolution  was  contemplated,  but  it 
was  never  brought  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  or  the  other  body.  It  was  bottled 
up  and  killed  in  that  fashion. 


In  my  judgment,  the  inclusion  of  the 
special  expedited  procedures,  which  will 
permit  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  other  body  to  work  their  will,  means 
that  the  legislative  veto  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  conference  report  is 
a  stronger  legislative  veto  provision  than 
the  form  it  was  in  when  it  originally 
passed  this  House.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  commend  not  only  this  rule, 
but  I  commend  the  passage  and  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  because  it 
is  the  first  time  that  we  have  put  in  place 
a  meaningful  and  effective  legislative 
veto  on  the  FTC  on  all  of  its  rulemaking 
activities  and  returning  to  the  people 
through  their  elective  representatives 
control  over  the  laws  which  affect  their 
lives  and  livelihoods. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Prost>  .  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
express  my  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  authorization  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  House  and  Senate  commit- 
tee leadership  and  all  those  who  worked 
so  diligently  to  draft  this  comnromise 
legislation.  It  is  a  tribute  to  all  those 
who  believe  that  we  should  strike  a  rea- 
sonable balance  between  allowing  the 
FTC  to  operate  in  its  lawful  sphere  of 
activity  and  insuring  that  the  Commis- 
sion does  not  exceed  its  legislative  man- 
date. 

I  believe  this  conference  report  re- 
solves most  of  the  controversial  issues 
concerning  the  FTC  that  were  raised 
durins  our  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
authorization  bill.  It  enables  the  Com- 
mission to  continue  its  administrative 
proceedings  in  several  major  areas,  but 
at  the  same  time  it  provides  for  much- 
needed  guidehnes  that  are  designed  to 
limit  the  Commission's  activities  in  areas 
that  the  Congress  believes  are  question- 
able. 

One  of  the  major  areas  of  controversy 
addressed  by  the  conference  report  is 
the  subject  of  children's  advertising.  As 
most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  FTC 
in  1978  initiated  a  proceeding  of  pro- 
posed rulemaking  that,  if  adopted,  would 
have  significantly  altered  this  entire 
field.  I  believe  this  proceeding  was  an 
unwarranted  Government  agency  at- 
tempt to  restrict  the  truthful  advertis- 
ing of  lawful  products. 

This  type  of  regulatory  activity  could, 
in  my  opinion,  be  a  dangerous  prece- 
dent that  could  ultimately  lead  to  per- 
haps arbitrary  judgments  at  the  expense 
of  the  first  amendment  and  our  Nation's 
heritage  of  free  expression.  A  1976  Su- 
preme Court  case  dealt  with  a  similar 
controversy,  and  in  this  instance,  the 
Court  denied  the  Government's  right  to 
inhibit  free  expression  through  limits  on 
legal  advertising.  In  that  case,  the  Court 
said: 

What  Is  at  Issue  Is  whether  a  State  may 
completely  suppress  the  dissemination  of 
concededly  truthftU  information  about  en- 
tirely lawful  activity,  fearful  of  that  Informa- 
tion's effect  upon  its  disseminators  and  re- 
cipients. Reserving  other  questions,  we  con- 
clude that  the  answer  to  this  one  Is  In  the 
negative. 
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The  House  and  Senate  conferees  were 
concerned  that  the  proposed  rulemaking 
raises  "fundamental  issues  of  free  speech 
and  due  process.  The  conferees  expect 
the  Commission  to  seriously  weigh  these 
concerns  in  future  proceedings,  if  any." 

If  this  conference  report  Is  adopted  by 
the  House,  as  I  believe  it  should  be,  the 
FTC  will  still  have  the  power  to  regulate 
deceptive  children's  advertising.  How- 
ever, the  report  does  require  the  Com- 
mission to  insure  that  it  is  not  exceed- 
ing its  bounds  of  authority. 

It  suspends  the  proceedings  in  this 
area  until  the  Commission  votes  to  pub- 
lish a  proposed  rule.  It  requires  the 
Commission  to  publish  the  text  of  the 
proposed  rule  at  the  beginning  of  any 
future  rulemaking  procedure.  And  it  re- 
quires that  future  activities  in  this  area 
by  the  Commission  be  based  solely  on 
'deceptive"  practices,  specifically  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  criteria  of  "un- 
fairness" as  a  basis  for  new  advertising 
rulemaking  proceedings  during  the  life 
of  the  authorization. 

I  believe  these  provisions  adequately 
address  the  questions  raised  by  the  Com- 
mission's attempts  to  regulate  children's 
advertising.  For  that  reason,  I  am  urging 
the  House  to  join  me  in  voting  for  this 
conference  report. 

n  1630 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Yates).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  664,  the  House  will 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  2313. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I»ursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  1, 
1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers) will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
fMr.  Broyhill)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia   (Mr.  Staggers). 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleasrues  know, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
without  an  authorization  biU  for  more 
than  3  years.  It  is  essential  that  the  con- 
ference report  be  adopted  without  fur- 
ther delay  in  order  for  this  agency  to 
continue  in  operation. 

I  want  to  again  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  House  conferees  for  all  their 
good  efforts  and  hard  work  in  finally 
reaching  agreement  with  the  Senate  on  a 
number  of  complicated  Issues  contained 
In  this  bill.  This  Is  a  complex  and  con- 
troversial piece  of  legislation  and,  while 
I  doubt  that  any  member  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  Is  entirely  satisfied  with 
all  of  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
report,  I  believe  It  represents  the  best 


possible  compromise  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  congratulate  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Jim  Scheuer  for  his  good  work  on 
this  legislation  and  I  yield  to  him  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minutes  to 
the   gentleman   from   New   York    (Mr. 

SCHEUER)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers > 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  note  my  admira- 
tion for  his  strong  leadership  as  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  Through  the 
gentleman's  tireless  efforts  we  were  able 
to  produce  the  compromises  contained 
in  the  conference  report. 

I  am  particularly  indebted  not  only  to 
my  Democratic  colleagues  on  the  con- 
ference, but  to  the  gentlemen  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill).  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  RiNALDOi  and  Ohio  (Mi-.  Devine). 
for  their  work  in  effecting  a  workable 
compromise.  This  was  truly  a  biptirti- 
san  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FTC  has  been  fimc- 
tioning  without  an  authorization  bill  for 
3  years.  H.R.  2313  would  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  FTC  for  fiscal  years 
1980.  1981,  and  1982,  with  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  use  of  those  funds  and  the 
Commission's  activities. 

This  was,  and  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
tinues to  be,  a  controversial  bill.  The 
House  and  Senate  have  each  closely 
scrutinized  the  activities  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  and  passed  strong 
measures  designed  to  make  that  agency 
more  responsive  to  the  public  and  to 
Congress. 

While  in  some  instances  the  approach 
by  each  House  weis  parallel,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  provisions  were  dissimilar. 

First,  I  wish  to  note  that  as  a  result 
of  the  conscientious  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  House  conferees,  we  were  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  the  legislative 
veto  with  the  Senate  which  is  as  close 
to  the  House  position  as  possible.  The 
principal  reason  the  FTC  has  been  with- 
out an  authorization  for  the  past  3  years 
is  due  to  the  House's  disagreement  with 
the  Senate  on  the  legislative  veto 
question. 

Indeed,  the  rejection  of  the  first  and 
second  conference  reports  on  H.R.  3816, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Amend- 
ments of  1978,  was  a  clear  message  that 
the  House  wanted  a  mechanism  to  re- 
view and  veto,  if  appropriate,  the  trade 
regulation  rules  promulgated  by  the 
FTC.  That  message  came  across  even 
stronger  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  2313 
by  a  vote  of  321  to  63  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  257  to  115  in  favor  of  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to 
insist  upon  the  inclusion  of  a  legislative 
veto  in  the  conference  report. 

H.R.  2313,  as  passed,  contained  a  legis- 
lative veto  provision  which  provided  that 
an  FTC  rule  could  be  vetoed  either  when 
both  Houses  passed  a  concurrent  disap- 
proval resolution  within  a  90-day  period 
or  when  one  House  passed  such  a  resolu- 
tion within  a  60-day  peri(xl  provided  the 
other  House  did  not  disagree  within  the 
next  30  days. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  leg- 


islative veto  provision.  In  response  to  the 
persistence  of  the  House  conferees,  the 
Senate  ultimately  agreed  to  accept  a  leg- 
islative veto  procedure  whereby  an  FTC 
rule  could  be  disapproved  if  both  Houses 
passed  a  concurrent  resolution  within  a 
90-day  period. 

The  legislative  veto  provision  of  the  bill 
(section  21)  apphes  to  trade  regulation 
rules  promulgated  under  section  18(a) 
( 1 )  I  B  I  of  the  FTC  Act  and  substantive 
rules  promulgated  under  section  6(g)  of 
the  FTC  Act.  Interpretive  rules  and  gen- 
eral statements  of  policy  concerning  po- 
tential section  5  violations  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  veto  mechanism  because  they 
are  merely  guidelines,  advisory  in  nature, 
and  do  not  have  the  force  or  effect  of  law. 
It  is  similarly  our  intent  that  the  niles  of 
agency  organization  or  procedural  prac- 
tice not  be  covered  under  the  legislative 
veto  mechanism. 

Inasmuch  as  the  one-House  form  of 
veto  was  unacceptable  to  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, we  insisted  upon  expedited  proce- 
dures in  the  House  which  would  prevent 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  being  bot- 
tled-up  in  committee.  'While  all  resolu- 
tions would  be  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Speaker  could  also  refer 
them  to  other  committees  where  ger- 
mane. 

Under  the  conference  substitute,  a  mo- 
tion to  discharge  the  relevant  committees 
from  further  consideration  of  a  disap- 
proval resolution  would  be  in  order  if  the 
committees  had  not  reported  the  resolu- 
tion after  75  days.  The  motion  to  dis- 
charge could  be  called  up  only  if  the  mo- 
tion had  been  signed  by  one-fifth  of  the 
members. 

When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  of  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, it  would  be  in  order  to  move  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  res- 
olution. The  motion  would  be  highly 
privileged  in  the  House  and  not  debat- 
able. Thereafter,  debate  on  the  concur- 
rent resolution  itself  would  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  divided  equally 
between  proponents  and  opponents  of 
the  resolution.  The  specific  amount  of 
time  would,  of  course,  be  determined  by 
the  rules  committee.  An  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  or  a  motion  to  recommit 
it,  would  not  be  in  order  and  it  would 
also  not  be  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

I  believe  that  the  legislative  veto  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  fully 
satisfies  the  obvious  desire  of  the  House 
for  a  comprehensive  oversight  mech- 
anism for  the  FTC. 

The  conference  report  reflects  a  num- 
ber of  compromises  on  virtually  every 
major  issue.  We  have  labored  long  and 
hard  to  arrive  at  these  compromises  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
The  conference  report  may  not  satisfy  all 
the  cOTiferees  on  each  issue;  however,  as 
my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RiNALDO)  noted  that,  perhaps,  is  the  way 
it  should  be. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  how  the  most 
important  issues  were  resolved. 

Fnrst,  the  conferees  agreed  that  the 
FTC  should  be  prohibited  from  issuing  a 
trade  regulation  rule  governing  the 
funeral  Industry  which  is  the  same  as  or 
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ity.  My  own  view  is  that  this  provision 
should    aooLv    orosoectlvelv     from    thp 


studies  of  agricultural  marketing  orders 
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substantially  similar  to  that  proposed  by 
the  Commission  on  August  29. 1975.  How- 
ever, the  conference  substitute  would 
permit  the  Commission  to  issue  a  rule 
limited  to  the  following  areas: 

First.  Price  disclosure: 

Second.  Misrepresentations,  boycotts, 
threats; 

Third.  Tying  arrangements;  and 

Fourth.  Furnishing  goods  or  services 
without  prior  approval. 

Should  the  Commission  issue  a  final 
rule,  it  must  publish  that  rule  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  for  public  comment  and  if 
appropriate,  permit  interested  persons  to 
present  their  views  oraUy  to  the  Commis- 
sion. This  section  also  requires  the  Com- 
mission to  provide  a  mechanism  for  ex- 
empting States  from  the  rule's  coverage, 
if  a  State's  law  provides  an  overall  level 
of  protection  that  meets  or  exceeds  that 
of  the  FTC's  rule. 

However,  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  requirement  Is  not  intended  to  re- 
open the  rulemaking  record  for  addi- 
tional evidentiary  hearings. 

This  compromise  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  view  of  House  Members  by  re- 
quiring a  fresh  opportimity  for  the  in- 
dustry to  present  its  views  on  the  record 
and  a  recognition  that  States  should  be 
encouraged  and  given  the  opporttmity  to 
displace  Federal  regulation. 

On  the  issue  of  agricultural  coopera- 
tives, the  conference  substitute  main- 
tained the  intent  of  the  House  amend- 
ment. A  modification  in  language  was 
made  to  Indicate  that  the  Commission 
shall  have  no  authority  to  investigate  or 
prosecute  an  agricultural  cooperative  for 
conduct  which  is  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  under  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  2313 
contained  a  provision  which  would  have 
prohibited  the  FTC  from  promulgating 
a  trade  regulation  rule  concerning  the 
development  and  utilization  of  private 
standards  and  certification  activities. 
The  conference  substitute  adopted  the 
Senate  provision  with  an  amendment 
specifically  deleting  the  Commission's 
authority  to  issue  a  trade  regulation  nile 
with  respect  to  "unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices"  under  section  18  of  the  FTC 
Act.  I  believe  that  the  substitute  leave? 
unaiTected  the  Commission's  authority 
under  section  6(g)  of  the  FTC  Act  to 
continue  this  proceeding  and  Issue  rules 
with  respect  to  "unfair  methods  of  com- 
petition" relating  to  standards  and  cer- 
tification activities. 

The  Senate  amendment  on  Insurance 
provided  that  the  Commission  could  in- 
vestigate a  particular  area  of  Insurance 
only  upon  the  passage  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  This  procedure  seemed  not 
only  unnecessarily  time  consuming  but 
was  premised  on  a  theory  of  the  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  Act  specifically  re- 
jected by  a  House  subcommittee.  We 
were  able  to  establish  a  procedure  that 
allows  either  Commerce  Committee  to 
request  the  FTC  to  initiate  a  study.  Once 
either  Commerce  Committee  has  made 
a  request,  the  Commission  will,  of  course 
be  able  to  use  its  authority  to  obtahi 
the  information  necessary  to  conduct  its 
inquiry  from  the  insurance  industry  or 
its  members. 

Section   11  of  the  bill  restricts  the 


Commission's  authority  to  issue  a  nile 
with  respect  to  children's  advertising.  It 
suspends  the  present  proceeding  until 
the  Commission  votes  to  publish  a  text 
of  a  proposed  rule,  and  it  provides  that 
any  further  action  in  the  proceeding 
thereafter  could  be  based  only  upon  acts 
or  practices  that  are  "deceptive."  By 
eliminating  the  Commission's  "Un- 
fairness" Jurisdiction,  there  was  no  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  conferees  that 
the  meaning  of  deception  should  in  any 
way  be  narrowed  from  what  it  is  now.  As 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  report 
recognizes,  deception  includes  acts  or 
practices  tliat  "have  the  capacity  to  de- 
ceive or  mislead  consumers"  as  well  as 
overt  misrepresentations.  I  beUeve  that 
heavily  sugared  products,  as  opposed  to 
toys,  present  a  significant  health  risk  to 
our  children.  I  personally  hope  the  Com- 
mission will  continue  to  examine  the 
problems  resulting  from  the  consump- 
tion of  such  products. 

In  addition,  for  the  life  of  the  au- 
thorization, the  Commission  would  be 
prohibited  from  basing  any  new  ad- 
vertising rulemaking  proceeding  on 
the  grounds  of  "imfairness."  As  I  in- 
dicated before,  the  bill  in  no  way  modi- 
fies the  historical  definition  of  deception 
which  encompasses  situations  that  have 
the  capacity  to  deceive  or  mislead  con- 
sumers as  well  as  overt  misrepresenta- 
tions. In  addition,  under  this  standard, 
the  Commission  could  challenge  adver- 
tising claims  that  are  not  substantiated. 
As  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
port stated,  "the  failure  to  possess  sub- 
stantiation for  an  advertising  claim 
should  be  viewed  as  a  deceptive 
practice." 

On  the  issue  of  public  participation, 
the  conference  substitute  places  a  ceiling 
of  $75,000  on  the  amount  any  person  can 
receive  imder  the  public  participation 
program  for  any  one  nilemaking  and 
$50,000  on  the  amount  any  person  can 
receive  for  participyation  in  all  rules  in 
any  fiscal  year.  These  limitations  are,  of 
course,  completely  prospective  and  are 
not  intended  to  apply  to  funds  already 
allocated  under  the  existing  public  par- 
ticipation program.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute also  amends  section  18(h)  by  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  25  percent  be  set 
aside  for  grants  to  small  businesses. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
authorization  for  the  last  several  years. 
At  several  times  in  recent  months  we 
have  reached  critical  points.  Indeed,  the 
Commission  went  out  of  business  earlier 
this  month  for  want  of  a  continuing  re- 
solution. It  is  time  the  FTC  be  removed 
from  this  budgetary  "Twilight  Zone" 
and  go  about  its  business  of  protecting 
the  American  consumer  imder  the  guide- 
lines deemed  appropriate  by  Congress. 
D  1640 

Mr.  BROYHTT.T..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  which  is  before  the  House  today. 
As  all  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are 
aware,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  been  the  center  of  controversy  for 
some  time.  This  is  because  the  Congress 
has  been  unable  to  enact  an  authoriza- 


tion bill  since  1977.  The  main  point  of 
contention  has  been  the  House's  insist- 
ence on  hicluding  in  any  final  legislation 
an  oversight  mechanism  for  review  of 
FTC  rules.  This  mechanism  is  commonly 
known  as  the  legislative  veto.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conferees  for  both 
bodies  were  finally  able  to  work  out  an 
acceptable  compromise  on  this  issue.  The 
compromise  provision  directs  the  agency, 
when  promulgating  a  rule,  to  submit  that 
rule  to  the  Congress  for  review  90  days 
before  it  is  to  go  into  effect.  Tha-'FTC 
rule  would  not  have  any  force  or  effect 
if  within  that  90-day  period,  both  Houses 
of  Congress  passed  a  resolution  disap- 
proving the  nile.  The  conference  report 
also  incorporates  procedures  similar  to 
those  included  in  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  passed  several  years 
ago  which  would  guarantee  that  the  dis- 
approval resolutions  will  be  brought  to 
the  floor  of  both  bodies  before  a  vote. 

E>uring  the  93d  Congress,  we  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  the 
authority  to  write  trade  regulation  rules 
governing  entire  industries.  These  rules, 
of  course,  have  the  full  force  and  effect 
of  law.  The  legislative  veto  mechanism 
now  gives  the  Congress  a  means  for  re- 
viewing how  the  agency  exercises  that 
authority  before  those  rules  go  into  ef- 
fect. By  enacting  this  provision,  the  Con- 
gress is  conditioning  the  agency's  rule- 
making authorities  on  the  use  of  the 
submittal  process  outlined  above.  In  my 
view,  it  is  entirely  proper  for  the  Con- 
gress to  retain  for  itself  the  ability  to 
take  a  first  look  at  rules  issued  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  before  they 
can  become  effective. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  significant  provisions.  For 
example,  we  have  directed  the  agency, 
when  issuing  a  proposed  rule  and  when 
finalizing  that  rule,  to  prepare  a  regiila- 
tory  tinalysis  detailing  the  projected 
benefits  and  adverse  effects  of  not  only 
the  rule,  but  alternatives  to  that  rule. 
The  conference  report  makes  clear  that 
if  the  agency  determines  to  pnunulgate  a 
rule  which  is  not  as  cost-effective  as  one 
of  the  alternatives  it  considered  that  the 
agency  fully  detail  its  reasons  for  choos- 
ing a  rule  which  includes  greater  adverse 
economic  effects  than  the  various  avail- 
able alternatives. 

The  conference  report  also  contains  a 
number  of  other  significant  changes  to 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.  For 
example,  the  conference  report  prohibits 
the  agency  from  disclosing  confidential 
business  information  to  anyone  other 
than  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies 
or  State  law  enforcement  agencies  which 
could  otherwise  receive  such  information 
through  their  own  compulsory  processes 
and  which  certify  to  the  Commission  that 
such  information  will  be  treated  in  a  con- 
fidential manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Senate's  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 6(f)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  which  would  give  the  FTC  au- 
thority to  disclose  trade  secrets  to  State 
attorneys  general — authority  which 
Federal  courts  on  at  least  two  occasions 
have  indicated  the  Commission  does  not 
now  have. 

This  has  raised  some  questions  in  cer- 
tain segmoits  of  the  business  c<»nmim- 
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Ity.  My  own  view  is  that  this  provision 
should  apply  prospectively,  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  amendment.  Fur- 
ther, I  take  it  to  mean  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  exercse  some  discretion  in  in- 
terpreting this  provision  and  give  out 
that  confidential  information  or  those 
trade  secrets  which  are  relevant  to  a 
State's  investigation  or  enforcement  pro- 
ceeding; and  not  just  automatically  di- 
vulge any  and  all  confidential  or  priv- 
ileged information  which  might  be 
extraneous  to  the  law  enforcement  action 
or  investigation  being  conducted  by  a 
State. 

The  conference  report  also  prohibits 
the  agency  from  disclosing  any  informa- 
tion provided  pursuant  to  the  line  of 
business  statistical  reporting  program 
now  in  place  at  the  agency.  Tlie  con- 
ference report  also  directs  the  agency  to 
use  the  civil  investigative  demand  pro- 
cedure similar  to  that  now  in  place  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  whenever  it 
undertakes  a  consumer  protection  in- 
vestigation. This  is  a  particularly  useful 
change  in  the  FTC  Act,  and  I  hope  that 
the  agency  woiild  consider  using  the  CID 
procedure  agencywlde. 

Both  the  House  smd  Senate-passed 
bill  contain  provisions  dealing  with 
specific  industries  or  specific  rulemaking 
proceedings.  With  one  exception — deal- 
ing with  cases  challenging  trademarks 
under  the  Lanham  Ac,t — ^none  of  these 
provisions  were  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report  in  an  identical  form  to  that 
in  which  they  passed  their  respective 
bodies.  The  conferees  did,  however,  try 
very  hard  to  find  compromises  on  each 
of  these  issues.  For  example,  the  House- 
passed  bill  prohibited  the  agency  from 
issuing  the  pending  funeral  rule  or  any 
substantially  similar  rule  for  the  au- 
thorization period.  The  compromise 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  prohibits 
the  agency  from  issuing  such  a  rule  un- 
less that  rule  meets  tightly-drawn  re- 
strictions. The  compromise  also  recog- 
nizes that  for  tliis  industry.  State  regu- 
lation is  preferable  to  Federal  regula- 
tion. TTierefore,  we  have  set  up  a  mech- 
anism whereby  a  State  can  apply  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  for  an  ex- 
emption from  the  FTC's  rule.  If  the 
Commission  determines  that  the  overall 
level  of  protection  afforded  by  the  State 
regulatory  scheme,  even  though  that 
scheme  is  not  identical  to  the  FTC's 
rule,  is  as  great  as  that  afforded  by  the 
FTC's  rule,  then  the  FTC  is  directed  to 
exempt  that  State  from  the  requirement* 
of  the  rule. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to  en- 
courage State  action  and,  consequently 
I  would  expect  that  the  agency  would  be 
liberal  in  granting  its  exempUon  waivers. 
I  also  wish  to  make  clear  that  the  confer- 
ence substitute  does  not  affect  in  any 
way  the  appeal  rights  flowing  from  the 
agency's  action  to  this  point.  PinaUy  I 
want  to  make  clear  that  the  conferees 
are  not  necessarily  encouraging  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  rule  in  this  area.  To  the 
extent  that  the  problems  in  the  industry 
can  be  addressed  through  voluntary 
guidelines,  I  would  expect  the  agency  to 
explore  this  option. 

The  House  bill  also  prohibited  the  FTC 
1^°°}  bringing  an  action  against  an  agri- 
cultural cooperative  or  conducting  any 


studies  of  agricultural  marketing  orders 
for  the  duration  of  the  authorization  pe- 
riod. In  the  conference  compromise,  we 
retained  the  House  prohibition  on  inves- 
tigations of  agricultural  mai-keting  or- 
ders. We  also  prohibited  the  agency  from 
bringing  an  action  against  an  agricul- 
tural cooperative  which  was  acting  with- 
in the  antitrust  exemptions  found  in  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  Capper-Vol- 
stead Act  gives  farmers  a  partial  anti- 
trust exemption  to  band  together  and 
market  their  goods  cooperatively. 

In  my  view,  Capper-Volstead  allows 
agricultural  producers  to  engage  in  cer- 
tain acts  which  would  otherwise  be  viola- 
tive of  the  antitrust  laws.  For  example, 
an  agricultural  cooperative  may  grow 
with  respect  to  numbers  of  members  and 
market  shares  to  any  size  which  it  can 
obtain  as  long  as  it  does  not  engage  pred- 
atory practices  in  order  to  attract  and 
keep  members  or  obtain  a  larger  market 
share.  On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize 
that  cooperatives  can  engage  in  illegal 
predatory  practices  just  as  other  kinds  of 
corporations  can  and  to  the  extent  that 
a  cooperative  engages  in  conduct  which 
is  not  covered  by  Capper-Volstead.  the 
antitnist  laws  will  apply  with  their  full 
force  and  effect. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  also  contained 
provisions  dealing  with  advertising  rule- 
making and  it  removed  all  ability  of  the 
FTC  to  issue  new  rules  dealing  with  "un- 
fair trade  practices."  At  the  present  time, 
the  FTC  may  issue  rules  prohibiting  "un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices."  The 
Senate  provision,  in  other  words,  re- 
moved the  "unfair"  standard  from  the 
FTC's  charter.  The  conference  substitute 
encompasses  three  elements.  First,  with 
respect  to  the  well-publicized  "kid  vid" 
advertising  rulemaking  proceeding,  the 
present  proceeding  is  suspended  until  af- 
ter the  FTC  votes  to  issue  a  proposed 
rule.  Second,  the  "unfairness"  standard 
generally  would  be  suspended  for  the  life 
of  the  authorization  period  in  the  bill 
with  respect  to  all  other  new  rulemak- 
ings. Third,  the  CMnpromise  requires  the 
FTC  to  publish  the  text  of  the  proposed 
rule  before  initiating  a  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding. At  this  pwint,  I  wish  to  add  that 
in  the  view  of  at  least  this  Member,  the 
agency  is  already  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  and  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act  to  issue 
the  text  of  a  proposed  rule. 

The  House  should  be  aware  that  with 
respect  to  the  children's  advertising 
rulemaking  proceeding,  the  conferees 
suspended  rather  than  terminated  the 
proceeding.  The  conferees  were  reluctant 
to  formally  terminate  the  proceeding,  be- 
lieving that  such  action  was  more  ap- 
propriately the  responsibility  of  the 
Commission.  The  conferees  have  pro- 
vided the  agency  the  opportimity  to  go 
forward  with  this  proceeding  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  its  nondisqualifled 
members,  but  if  the  agency  chooses  to 
do  so,  it  must  provide  interested  parties 
a  reasonable  opportunity  to  present  writ- 
ten and  oral  evidence  for  the  record, 
based  on  the  new  standard  of  deception. 
Speaking  as  one  Member.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  FTC  will  think  very  care- 
fully before  It  decides  to  go  forward  in 
this  area.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  waste  of  energy  and  resources  for 


the  agency  to  cwitinue  with  a  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  in  this  area.  Serious  con- 
stitutional questions  surround  any  effort 
to  limit  truthful  advertising  of  lawful 
products  and  these  questions  were  not 
resolved  by  the  present  conference  re- 
port. In  my  view,  the  agency  could  use 
its  energy  and  resources  to  benefit  the 
pubUc  in  more  visible  and  significant 
ways  without  raising  the  very  serious 
consitutional  questions  present  in  the 
pending  proceeding. 

Finally,  the  Senate-passed  bill  pro- 
hibited the  agency  from  bringing  any 
action  imder  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  promulgate  a  rule  concern- 
ing the  development  and  utilization  of 
private  voluntary  standards  and  certifi- 
cation activities.  "Hie  conference  com- 
promise prohibits  such  action  by  the 
Commission  under  section  18  of  the  FTC 
Act.  Section  18  of  the  FTC  Act  specifical- 
ly grants  the  agency  the  authority  to 
issue  rules  with  respect  to  unfair  or  de- 
ceptive acts  or  practices.  Section  18  does 
not  affect  the  agency's  authorities,  if 
any,  to  issue  rules  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  the  FTC  Act  with  respect  to  un- 
fair methods  of  competition.  Consider- 
able controversy  exists  as  to  whether  the 
agency  does  indeed  have  antitrust  rule- 
making authority.  I  recognize  that  I  am 
only  one  member  of  the  conference; 
however,  I  have  considerable  questions  as 
to  whether  the  agency  has  and  should 
have  antitrust  rulemaking  authority.  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  should  clarify 
this  issue  before  the  agency  attempts  to 
issue  rules  with  respect  to  unfair  meth- 
ods of  competition.  I  also  note  that  other 
Federal  agencies  are  becoming  more  and 
more  active  in  the  area  of  voluntary 
standards  writing  process.  I  l)elieve  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
defer  to  these  other  agencies  in  this  area 
and  would  expect  that  the  agency  seri- 
ously look  at  the  activities  of  these  other 
agencies  before  proceeding  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rtwaldo)  . 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port the  conference  report  before  us  this 
afternoon  and  urge  that  my  colleagues 
adopt  it  without  delay.  As  you  are  aware. 
this  is  the  third  Congress  in  which  we 
have  tried  to  enact  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Since 
1977,  the  agency  has  operated  without 
an  authorization.  We  have  been  present- 
ed with  some  extremely  difBcult  problems 
in  the  present  legislation,  and  the  con- 
ferees have  worked  very  hard  to  resolve 
those  problems.  On  the  whole.  I  believe 
that  we  have  fashioned  a  good  compro- 
mise which  makes  a  niunber  of  very  im- 
portant changes  in  the  FTC  Act. 

F>robably  the  most  significant  provi- 
sion of  the  present  compromise  is  the  one 
which  would  require  that  the  FTC  submit 
its  final  rules  to  Congress  before  they 
become  effective  so  the  Congress  could 
review  and  possibly  disapprove  those 
rules.  Tills  provision,  widely  known  as 
the  legislative  veto,  will  give  the  Congress 
an  important  oversight  tool  to  use  in  re- 
viewing the  kinds  of  rules  that  the  FTC 
is  writing.  In  the  93d  Congress,  we  dele- 
gated to  the  agency  the  authority  to 
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write  trade  regulation  rules  that  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.  In  the  present 


2313.  came  before  the  House  last  Novem- 
ber. I  was  compelled  to  vote  against  it. 


Mr.  STA(3GE31S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
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FTC  at  all.  This  conference  report  makes    people   or   the   people's  representatives,     accusation  of  any  kind  of  wrongdoing. 

liarl     L'T'O  T'Viarib'       Womronc      tViof      tl-^ic      Kill      of      lAocrf  -■     -  -  .    _ 
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write  trade  regulation  rules  that  have 
the  force  and  effect  of  law.  In  the  present 
legislation,  we  are  reserving  for  our- 
selves the  ahility  to  review  those  rules  be- 
fore they  go  into  effect. 

The  legislation  also  contains  a  num- 
ber of  other  important  provisions.  For 
example,  it  would  require  the  agency  to 
publish  an  advance  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  before  initiating  a  rulemak- 
ing proceeding.  It  would  require  that  the 
agency  publish  a  semiannual  regulatory 
agenda  describing  its  rulemaking  activ- 
ities, and  it  would  require  that  the  Com- 
mission when  engaging  in  rulemaking 
activities  to  analyze  the  potential  bene- 
fits and  adverse  effects  of  the  rules  which 
it  is  promulgating. 

The  legislation  also  puts  certain  re- 
strictions on  the  ways  in  which  the 
agency  can  release  confidential  commer- 
cial or  financial  information  submitted 
to  It  by  businesses.  The  legislation 
tightens  up  the  subpena  authorities  of 
the  agency  by  imposing  on  the  agency  a 
process  which  is  now  known  as  the  civil 
Investigative  demand  process.  A  similar 
process  is  used  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Although  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent legislation  apply  only  to  CID's  issued 
in  investigations  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Consim:ier  Protection.  I  hope  that  the 
agency  will  consider  applying  this  process 
across  the  board. 

The  conference  report  also  puts  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  agency's  author- 
ity to  investigate  the  insurance  industry. 
As  the  Members  of  this  body  are  aware, 
the  agency  has  no  regulatory  authority 
over  the  business  of  insurance  by  virtue 
of  the  McCarran-Ferguson  Act.  However, 
the  FTC  was  exerting  the  authority  to 
Investigate  the  insurance  industry  and 
write  studies  on  it.  The  conference  clari- 
fied the  agency's  authority  by  stating 
that  the  agency  would  be  prohibited  from 
studying  the  business  of  insurance  ex- 
cept in  instances  when  they  were  specifi- 
cally asked  to  do  so  by  either  of  the  Com- 
merce Conunittees  of  the  House  or  Sen- 
ate. 

The  conferees  were  presented  with  the 
very  difficult  task  of  coming  up  with  com- 
promise provisions  with  respect  to  the 
agency's  regiilation  of  the  funeral  in- 
dustry, agricultural  cooperatives,  televi- 
sion advertising  directed  toward  children 
and  rulemaking  activities  with  respect  to 
voluntary  standards  writing  groups.  Al- 
though I  recognize  that  everyone  is  not 
entirely  happy  with  the  compromises 
that  were  reached  with  respect  to  these 
matters,  I  do  believe  that  the  conferees 
did  a  good  job  in  resolving  some  very 
difficult  problems. 

This  conference  report  makes  a  num- 
ber of  significant  changes  to  the  FTC 
Act.  I  feel  strongly  that  it  should  be  en- 
acted, auid  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
2313. 

n  1850 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dicks)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  . 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report  on  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  amendments. 

When  the  FTC  authorization,   H.R. 


2313.  came  before  the  House  last  Novem- 
ber. I  was  compelled  to  vote  Eigainst  it. 
While  I  believed  it  was  essential  to  en- 
act authorizing  legislation  for  this 
agency,  I  could  not  support  a  bill  whose 
primary  purpose  appeared  to  be  more 
that  of  limiting  the  FTC's  authority  and 
diminishing  its  effectiveness,  rather  than 
extending  its  existence.  The  one-House 
legislative  veto,  the  restrictions  on  the 
FTC's  ability  to  regulate  funeral  indus- 
try practices,  and  the  prohibition  against 
investigating  or  prosecuting  agricultural 
cooperatives  were  several  of  the  bill's  un- 
acceptable provisions.  I  did  not  believe 
then,  nor  now  that  the  Congress  should 
be  in  the  business  of  enacting  special 
interest  legislation  to  overrule  executive 
rulemaking. 

Although  I  am  not  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  bUl  that  has  emerged  from 
the  conference.  I  believe  it  has  been  suflQ- 
ciently  improved  so  that  I  can.  in  good 
conscience,  vote  in  favor  of  it.  I  still  find 
the  legislative  veto  provision  objection- 
able and  question  its  constitutionality. 
However,  a  two-House  veto  is  more  toler- 
able, if  indeed  a  legislative  veto  provision 
must  be  included,  and  the  availability  of 
expedited  judicial  review  promises  at 
least  a  resolution  of  the  legal  questions 
raised  by  such  a  provision.  Similarly,  the 
removal  of  most  of  the  restrictions  on 
FTC  proceedings  regarding  the  funeral 
industry  and  agricultural  cooperatives 
renders  the  conference  bill  more 
acceptable. 

I  remain  distressed  that  this  Congress 
has  capitulated  to  the  special  interest 
groups  that  have  waged  an  onslaught 
against  an  agency  that  is  fulfilling  Its 
legislative  mandate.  Congre.ss  had  clearly 
intended  to  make  the  FTC  independent 
from  executive  and  legislative  interfer- 
ence so  that  it  could  enforce  fair  trade 
practices  on  behalf  of  unorganized  and 
vulnerable  consumers.  This  bill  unfor- 
tunately demonstrates  that  this  is  no 
longer  the  case.  The  provisions  in  the 
conference  bill  limiting  the  FTC's  ability 
to  promulgate  rules  on  advertising  di- 
rected at  children  and  banning  their  in- 
vestigation of  the  insurance  industry  are 
excellent  examples  of  the  ability  of  in- 
terest groups  to  achieve  their  selfish  ends. 
I  am  concerned  that  tiie  precedent  of 
these  provisions,  in  addition  to  the  legis- 
lative veto,  will  provide  an  invitation  to 
every  special  interest  group  and  asso- 
ciation to  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
regulatory  process  through  legislative 
intervention. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting 
for  this  compromise  bill  so  that  the  only 
agency  mandated  to  protect  consumers 
can  continue  its  vital  work,  unhampered 
by  the  uncertainty  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions or  transfers  of  appropriations.  The 
closing  of  the  FTC  for  one  day  this 
month  should  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the 
consequences  of  forcing  an  agency  to 
fimctlon  on  a  month-to-month  basis. 
Nevertheless.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remain  wary  of  the  possible 
ramifications  of  this  legislation.  In  the 
years  to  come  we  must  remain  steadfast 
and  vigilant  against  pressures  from  well- 
financed  special  interests  wtio  will  im- 
doubtedly  continue  to  try  to  fiex  their 
considerable  muscle  here  in  Congress  in 
an  attempt  to  weaken  and  undermine  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 
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Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Ottinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  choice  today. 
We  can  either  support  a  bad  bill,  one 
that  cripples  the  FTC,  or  we  can  put 
the  FTC  out  of  business.  I  did  not  sign 
the  conference  report  because  I  could 
not  endorse  crippling  an  agency  that 
has  dihgently  fought  for  the  consumer. 
But  I  will  vote  for  the  report  because 
the  alternative  is  far  worse.  Nonethe- 
less, if  we  are  to  support  this  report,  we 
must  be  sure  to  tell  the  American  people 
what  happened  to  the  public  interest  in 
consideration  of  this  bill,  in  order  to 
seek  to  prevent  similar  special  interest 
assaults  on  future  legislation. 

This  conference  report  puts  the  Amer- 
ican people  on  notice.  It  tells  them  that 
unless  they  become  more  diligent  and 
politically  active,  they  will  not  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Federal  Government  when 
those  with  money  and  influence  are 
determined  to  buy  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic policy.  It  tells  them  that  the  public 
interest  can  too  easily  become  a  com- 
modity for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  conference.  I 
offered  what  many  saw  as  a  reasonable 
compromise.  It  guaranteed  Congress  the 
right  to  review  any  new  FTC  rulemak- 
ing. That  right  makes  it  unnecessary 
for  this  bill  to  halt  specific  rulemakings 
in  midstream,  since  every  controversial 
issue  considered  for  exemption  by  the 
conference  committee  would  eventually 
be  subject  to  legislative  review. 

But  neither  House  nor  Senate  con- 
ferees have  been  willing  to  defend  the 
FTC  against  the  onslaught  of  special 
Interests.  Opponents  of  the  agency  have 
wielded  the  expiration  of  funding  as  a 
club  in  negotiations.  The  public  interest 
has  never  been  an  issue. 

Today  we  will  hear  all  the  excuses  for 
a  bill  that  only  money  could  buy.  We 
will  hear  that  it  is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise. We  will  hear  that  none  of  the 
special  interests  got  everything  they 
wanted. 

Our  colleagues  will  argue  today  that 
the  FTC  has  grown  too  powerful,  and 
this  bill  curbs  those  excesses.  They  will 
argue  about  unnecessary  regulation  and 
invalid  hearings.  They  will  ignore  the 
questions  that  hang  over  this  entire 
debate: 

If  Congress  is  given  the  right  to  review 
new  rulemakings,  why  should  it  inter- 
rupt these  rulemakings  with  new  condi- 
tions and  instructions?  If  a  hearing  may 
be  invalid,  why  not  determine  that  dur- 
ing the  procedure  created  to  review  that 
hearing?  Why  put  certain  industries  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  law? 

We  have  heard  no  answer  to  these 
questions  because  the  answer  is  an  em- 
barrassment to  this  institution.  The  spe- 
cial interests  and  their  allies  in  Congress 
cannot  win  a  debate  on  the  merits  of 
their  arguments.  They  can  only  win  by 
threatening  to  put  the  FTC  out  of  busi- 
ness if  we  do  not  go  along. 

Thoee  of  us  supporting  the  FTC  and 
its  work  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  have 
been  given  a  choice:  a  crippled  FTC  or  no 
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FTC  at  all.  This  conference  report  makes 
that  choice;  it  promises  a  crippled  FTC 

The  FTC  wanted  to  continue  its  studies 
of  the  insurance  industry,  studies  wliich 
many  States  have  found  invaluable  in 
their  regulation  of  that  industry.  This 
bill  severely  restricts  those  studies. 

The  FTC  wanted  to  open  up  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  industry  sets  the  stand- 
ards for  products.  This  bill  clamps  limits 
on  that  effort. 

The  FTC  wanted  to  enforce  the  law 
concerning  the  use  and  cancellation  of 
trademarks.  This  bill  stops  that  attempt. 

The  FTC  wanted  to  continue  its  efforts 
to  study  and  regulate  abuses  by  some 
huge  agricultural  cooperatives,  efforts 
which  this  bill  modifies. 

The  FTC  wanted  to  address  one  of  the 
most  complex  and  vexing  questions  fac- 
ing our  society  today:  whether  children 
should  be  subject  to  the  same  television 
advertising  standards  established  for 
adults;  or  whether  children  should,  in 
some  way.  be  protected  from  sophisti- 
cated manipulation  techniques  which 
they  could  not  possibly  understand.  This 
bill  limits  the  FTC's  effort  while  elimi- 
nating fairness  as  a  criterion  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  television  advertising. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  embarrassment  we 
all  face  at  the  hands  of  the  funeral 
industry. 

The  FTC  has  suggested  that  funeral 
directors  itemize  their  bills,  produce  price 
lists,  and  reveal  those  prices  over  the 
telephone  on  request.  Such  suggestions 
would  seem  to  fall  within  the  category  of 
good  business  practices.  This  bill  would 
restrict  the  FTC's  efforts. 

Yet  the  funeral  industry  is  not  satis- 
fied. It  seeks  to  be  exempted  from  regu- 
lation altogether  by  legislative  fiat.  This 
bill  is  already  an  embarrassment.  Let  us 
at  Itast  prevent  the  funeral  industry  and 
its  bidders  from  turning  this  bill  into  a 
humiliation. 

The  proponents  of  this  conference  re- 
port, it  is  true,  argue  that  it  in  no  way 
states  that  business  ought  to  cheat  the 
American  people.  It  merely  suggests  that 
efforts  to  prevent  that  cheating  will  be 
stopped. 

This  bill  is  a  warning  to  the  FTC  that 
its  attempts  to  restore  fairness  and  com- 
petition to  the  marketplace  have  in- 
curred the  wrath  of  industry,  and  that 
Congress  will  do  the  bidding  of  industry. 

We  must  support  this  bill,  however 
reluctantly;  it  is  certainly  better  than 
closing  the  FTC  again.  But  as  we  support 
it,  we  should  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple: the  pubUc  interest  has  suffered  in 
this  bill  at  the  hands  of  the  special  in- 
terests. When  the  FTC  again  stands  up 
for  the  public  interest,  those  special  in- 
terests will  be  back.  If  consumers  have 
any  hope  of  preserving  their  rights,  they 
had  better  start  preparing  now. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota <Mr.  Frenzel)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  for  this  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2313.  But  in  my  judgment  it  does 
not  go  nearly  far  enough  in  curbing  the 
PTC  as  it  should  have. 

The  FTC  is  a  rogue  agency  run  amok, 
but  some  kind  of  restraint  Is  better  than 
no  restraint  at  all.  H.R.  2313  does  pro- 
vide some  restraint.  The  FTC  has  been 
working  with  no  accountability  to  the 


people  or  the  people's  representatives. 
Thank  Heavens  that  this  bill  at  least 
provides  for  some  minimum  account- 
abiUty. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  to  inform  the 
House  that  the  FTC  has  apparently 
learned  nothing  from  its  travail  of  the 
past  couple  of  months.  If  any  Member 
is  curious  enough  to  want  to  know  why 
FTC  funding  was  allowed  to  expire  or 
why  many  Members,  including  myself, 
were  not  displeased  when  the  FTC  lost 
its  funding,  he  or  she  should  review  some 
of  my  files  on  the  FTC's  handiwork  on 
local  people  in  my  area. 

One  such  instructive  file  is  that  of  the 
FTC's  work  on  the  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis Health  Maintenance  Organiza- 
tions. It  is  not  the  only  case  of  complaint 
I  have  but  it  is  a  good  example  of  why 
FTC  has  so  few  friends  in  this  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  last  December,  the 
FTC  has  been  involved  in  an  investiga- 
tion, or.  more  accurately,  a  fishing  ex- 
pedition, of  medical  control  of  HMO's. 
The  New  England  Journal  of  Medicine 
has  cited  the  twin  city  area  of  Minne- 
sota, with  seven  HMOs  thriving  in  the 
area,  being  one  of  the  few  examples  of 
a  competitive  health  care  system.  Thus 
the  Hennepin  County  Medical  Society 
and  the  Physicians  Health  Care  Plan  in 
Minneapolis  were  surprised,  chagrined 
and  embarrassed  to  receive  a  subpena 
to  appear  at  a  hearing  and  furnish  ex- 
tensive documentation  to  the  FTC. 

There  was  no  request,  no  discussion, 
no  accusation,  just  a  subpena.  Only  af- 
ter very  difficult  compliance  and  extend- 
ed negotiations  so  that  they  could  com- 
plete the  FTC's  request,  the  health 
groups  were  told  that  the  subpenas  were 
informational  rather  than  accusatory  as 
the  health  grouns  had  been  led  to  believe. 

The  FTC  in  this  case  told  our  doctors 
that  the  documentation  requirements 
were  moderate.  One  single  request  of  a 
small  HMO  required  2.700  different 
pieces  of  paper  that  had  to  be  all  care- 
fully reviewed  before  submission. 

Our  local  doctors  did  not  think  that 
was  a  moderate  requirement.  They  only 
wanted  to  heal  the  sick.  They  did  not 
think  their  job  was  shuffling  papers  for 
fishing  bureaucrats.  The  FTC  said  our 
doctors  should  not  complain  about  har- 
assment or  expect  reasonable  treatment 
from  the  FTC  but  said  instead  they 
should  go  to  court  and  seek  a  motion  to 
quash  the  subpena.  Our  local  people  do 
not  operate  that  way.  They  expect  to 
deal  responsibly  and  reasonably  with 
their  own  representatives  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

Instead,  they  are  treated  like  some 
kind  of  criminals  by  the  FTC.  Their  dis- 
cussions with  FTC  are  imf ruitful  and  the 
letters  that  they  receive  from  the  FTC 
are  arrogant  and  absurd  and  ask  for  in- 
sane amounts  of  information  which  is 
difficult  to  provide. 

I  do  not  think  our  people  should  have 
to  go  to  court  to  get  reasonable  treatment 
from  our  own  public  servants  in  the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
of  my  colleagues  review  this  file  with  me. 
I  think  we  all  would  be  outraged  to  re- 
ceive the  kind  of  correspondence  that  the 
FTC  has  been  sending  to  those  medical 
groups.  That  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
none  of  these  medical  groups  is  under 


accusation  of  any  kind  of  wrongdoing. 
It  is  as  I  said  before,  a  fishing  expedition 
by  the  FTC.  Yet  each  was  required  to 
present  all  this  extensive  documentation. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  these  groups, 
the  Physicians  Health  Care  Plan,  esti- 
mates that  its  costs  for  providing  all  this 
junk  for  the  FTC,  and  providing  extra 
junk  after  the  first  junk  was  provided 
because  the  first  junk  apparently  did  not 
fit  the  assumptions  that  the  FTC  had  al- 
ready made,  already  are  $25,000.  Now 
$25,000  may  seem  a  very  tiny  amount  to 
this  giant  bureaucracy,  which  chews  up 
the  taxpayers'  money  as  though  it  were 
jelly  beans,  but  it  is  an  awful  lot  to  a 
small  health  care  maintenance  operation 
in  my  town  and  that  $25,000  gets  laid 
back  on  to  the  creaking  backs  of  the  sick 
patients  of  that  HMO. 

D  1700 

The  FTC  thinks  it  is  OK  to  layoff  all 
of  its  costs  on  the  consumers.  That  is  the 
way  the  FTC  tries  to  protect  consumers, 
by  increasing  costs  with  this  idiotic 
chase  after  paper  so  that  some  12th  level 
bureaucrat,  some  GS-9.  can  have  his  or 
her  silly  assumptions  verified  or  unveri- 
fied by  tons  of  paper  at  the  consumer's 
expense. 

I  do  not  think  that  kind  of  request  is 
moderate.  I  do  not  think  people  should 
have  to  go  to  court  to  defend  themselves 
from  this  kind  of  an  agency.  And  I  do 
not  think  our  consumers,  whatever  kind 
of  consumers  they  are.  whether  they  are 
the  sick  in  this  case,  or  the  people  who 
try  to  heal  the  sick,  or  just  ordinary  peo- 
ple who  try  to  buy  things  at  a  resisonable 
price  in  the  marketplace,  should  have  to 
pay  that  unnecessarj',  arbitrary,  whimsi- 
cally applied  cost  that  the  FTC  lays  on 
them  for  its  insane  paper  chase. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  for  this  out- 
burst, because  I  am  usually  a  more  mod- 
erate fellow  than  this,  and  I  seldom  get 
excited  about  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  think  It  is  probably  unreasonable 
to  state  that  FTCs  charter  should  be 
totally  repealed,  and  yet  after  extensive 
correspondence  and  discussions  with  the 
FTC,  I  can  get  no  satisfaction  from  them. 
I  can  find  only  arrogance  and  lack  of  ac- 
countabihty. 

So.  I  would  respectfully  request  of 
those  people  who  call  themselves  friends 
of  the  FTC.  who  are  trying  to  preserve 
some  of  the  FTC  authority,  who  really 
believe  the  FTC  is  doing  a  good  job  for 
the  consumers  of  this  country,  that  those 
friends  try  to  straighten  the  FTC  out. 
Try  to  get  them  to  deal  with  peoplt  in  a 
reasonable  manner.  Try  to  purge  their 
ranks  of  the  people  who  abuse  the  public 
and  lay  unnecessary  costs  on  consum- 
ers. Do  this  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  go 
through  this  awful  routine  year  after 
year  after  year. 

I  really  despair  of  having  the  ability 
to  retrain  the  FTC  so  that  their  people 
can  do  useful  and  productive  work,  but 
I  think  the  very  least  we  can  expect  from 
them  is  some  common  courtesy  and  hu- 
man decency  in  dealing  with  the  people 
with  whom  they  must  do  business  every 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  the  necessity  to 
make  a  speech  of  this  nature.  I  realize 
it  is  intemperate,  and  yet  I  feel  so  strong- 
ly about  this  matter,  and  I  would  urge 
the  members  of  the  committee  who  deal 
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with  this  agency  to  do  what  they  can  to 
rehabilitate  it  and  make  human  beings 
out  of  £in  agency  that  was  originally 
charged  to  help  human  beings. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  I  do  not  go 
quite  as  far.  I  have  not  had  quite  such  a 
bitter  experience  in  my  district.  However, 
like  many  an  agency  it  is  out  of  control. 
There  is  at)solutely  no  doubt  of  the  arro- 
gance and  indifference  with  which  people 
are  treated  by  the  agencies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  spend  enormous  sums  hop- 
ing the  agencies  will  bring  some  com- 
fort and  help  to  people,  will  establish 
some  kind  of  justice,  but  the  individual 
is  forgotten  in  the  process.  I  think  I  can 
tell  the  Members  why. 

I  struggled  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  asking  them  to  help  out  in 
an  interstate  fraud.  Companies  in  three 
other  States — not  my  own — were  in- 
volved. As  consumer  directoi  I  could  not 
protect  my  people,  but  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  was  not  interested.  They 
said  they  could  not  touch  cases  of  that 
kind.  Now,  what  happened?  I  met  finally 
a  member  of  one  of  the  ver>-  important 
bureaus  in  the  PTC.  and  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth. 

I  said.  "I  had  300  letters  and  you  would 
not  move,  and  yet  you  moved  on  the  basis 
of  6." 

The  answer:  "Oh.  I  never  pay  any 
attention  to  letters.  Only  cranks  and 
kooks  write  letters." 

I  was  moved  to  say,  "That  is  an  ex- 
traordinary way  to  speak  of  my  constitu- 
ents and  the  people  who  pay  your 
salary  and  mine.  What  do  you  pay  atten- 
tion to?"  And  this  was  his  revealing  an- 
swer: "Statistics." 

Statistics.  Sociolog>-  IV  does  not  per- 
haps teach  how  to  deal  with  human  be- 
ings who  have  problems.  And  there  is  the 
diflBculty.  But.  it  is  not  just  the  FTC. 
gentlemen.  It  is  HUD  also.  We  had  a  ter- 
rible struggle  in  order  to  get  some  pri- 
ority for  elderly  people  who  wanted  to 
live  in  elderly  housing  being  built  in  their 
own  home  town.  We  had  a  struggle  with 
Human  Resources,  formerly  HEW.  try- 
ing to  save  a  95 -year-old  woman  from 
having  to  be  moved  out  of  a  nursing 
home  endorsed  by  our  State  doctor  in 
charge  of  licensing.  The  agencies  are 
more  interested  in  their  regulations  than 
they  are  in  the  affect  the  regulations  are 
having  on  the  human  beings  in  our  dis- 
tricts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague,  although  I  never  ask  for 
extensions  of  time. 

AH  I  am  saying  is.  we  stand  between 
them — our  constituents,  and  the  agen- 
cies— struggling  to  get  some  humanity 
into  the  dealings  of  this  Government 
with  ordinary  human  beings  who  have 
no  special  influence;  they  count  cm  us  to 
try  and  somehow  humanize  the  Govern - 
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ment.  I  keep  thinking  of  Dubcek  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  his  struggle  to  give 
socialism  a  human  face.  I  spend  my  life 
trying  to  give  our  agencies  a  human  at- 
titude. I  do  not  know  the  experience  of 
all  the  Members,  but  when  I  get  to  my  of- 
fice at  6:15  in  the  morning,  it  is  to  read 
such  letters.  It  is  not  for  the  important 
stuff,  that  is  during  the  day.  My  night 
time  and  my  early  morning  goes  to  those 
kinds  of  people  writing  this  kind  of 
letter. 

We  must  make  this  Government  more 
responsive  to  the  human  beings  who  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments.  I  would  only 
sum  up  my  thoughts  by  saying  that  if 
this  agency  carmot  improve  its  perform- 
ance, carmot  come  up  to  some  expecta- 
tion of  common  courtesy  and  human  de- 
cency, we  are  going  to  be  in  one  of  these 
wars  every  year,  and  some  year  there  is 
not  going  to  be  an  PTXD. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Eckhardt)  . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
in  favor  of  the  conference  report  with 
the  same  reservations  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  Ottincer) 
expressed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  might  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr  High- 
tower  ) . 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  2313  and  I  wish  to  add  my  views 
on  a  matter  that  has  generated  great 
controversy  before  both  the  Authoriza- 
tion and  Appropriation  Subcommittees 
who  share  the  responsibility  of  oversee- 
ing the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  That 
matter  is  the  proposed  ban  of  television 
advertising  to  children,  commonly  known 
as  the  "Kid  Vid"  rule. 

The  Appropriation  Subcommittee 
which  oversees  the  FTC,  and  on  which 
I  serve,  has  had  occasion  over  the  pe- 
riod of  this  Congress  to  review  the  ac- 
tivities and  programs  of  the  FTC  in 
some  detail.  We  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  critical  of  many  of  the  activities 
and  programs  the  Commission  has  un- 
dertaken. But  no  single  activity  or  pro- 
gram undertaken  by  the  Commission 
has  been  more  difficult  or  more  fraught 
with  constitutional  and  due  process 
hurdles  than  the  so-called  children's 
television  rulemaking  proposal. 

When  this  rulemaking  was  first  pro- 
posed, the  Federal  Register  notice  failed 
to  inform  either  proponents  or  op- 
ponents precisely  what  the  text  of  the 
rule  would  look  like,  nor  did  the  staff 
perform  a  meaningful  analysis  the  eco- 
nomic impact  a  rule  might  have  on  the 
broadcast  industry,  the  advertising  in- 
dustry, or  the  industries  of  any  of  those 
who  would  be  regulated  by  it.  The  rule 
flew  in  the  face  of  protections  afforded 
under  the  first  amendment. 

Rulemaking  in  this  field  was  immedi- 
ately labeled  by  the  media  as  an  effort 
by  the  rTC  to  place  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  the  position  of  being  a  "na- 
tional naimy"  to  America's  children.  And, 
the  novel  procedures  employed  by  the 
Commission  to  conduct  this  particular 
rulemaking  were  characterized  by  the 


US.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  "window  dressing  for  the 
benefit  of  a  court  passing  on  a  final  trade 
regulation  rule  that  was  in  stock  long  be- 
fore its  tentative  models  were  displayed.' 
That  court  went  on  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mission's activities  in  the  Kid  Vid  rule 
"suggests  that  it  long  a«o  settled  on  what 
it  had  in  mind  and  deliberately  fash- 
ioned its  special  rules  to  achieve  that 
result  with  the  fewest  possible  outside 
instrusions  from  precisely  the  parties 
Congress  intended  to  have  participate  in 
a  proceeding  of  this  kind." 

In  short,  this  Kid  Vid  rule  is  a  bad 
idea.  And  the  Commission's  inadequate 
notice,  novel  procedures,  and  its  attempt 
to  overreach  even  the  constitutional 
protections  of  the  first  amendment,  have 
resulted  in  some  of  the  most  serious 
criticisms  the  FTC  has  had  to  endure. 

This  conference  report  makes  clear  the 
displeasure  of  Congress  with  this  sort  of 
regulatory  activity  by  the  FTC.  If  the 
Commission  has  learned  anything  in  this 
exercise,  it  should  have  learned  that  this 
particular  rulemaking  should  die  a  nat- 
ural death,  and  the  quicker  the  better 
for  the  future  credibility  of  this  regula- 
tory agency  before  Congress.  I,  for  one. 
hope  the  improvements  made  in  the 
Magnuson-Moss  provisions  by  this  au- 
thorization will  help  the  Commission  to 
avoid  making  these  kinds  of  mistakes  in 
the  future.  Closer  scrutiny  and  a  little 
more  judgment  from  the  Commissioners 
should  help  to  avoid  unnecessary  con- 
troversies like  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
( Mr.  LuKEN  I . 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  for  the  conference  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  2313,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  authorization  bill. 
We,  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  have  returned  to  this  Chamber 
with  a  bill  that  is  fair  and  clearly  sends 
the  signal  to  the  FTC  that  we  do  not 
want  it  to  run  roughshod  through  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy.  For  the 
first  time  in  3  years,  we  are  now  able  to 
provide  to  the  Commission  the  guidance 
and  direction  from  the  Congress  that  it 
has  needed. 

We  have  witnessed  the  FTC  intervene 
in  the  private  sector  with  investigations 
into  the  insurance  industry,  which  his- 
torically is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States,  begin  a  rulemaking  on  children's 
television  advertising,  without  even  pub- 
lishing a  proposed  rule,  began  a  second 
rulemaking  on  agricultural  cooperatives 
where  jurisdiction  generally  belongs 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
took  administrative  actions  to  strip  a 
company  of  its  rightful  trademark  as  an 
innovative  method  for  enforcing  anti- 
trust laws.  These  are  actions  which  the 
Congress  quite  clearly  does  not  approve 
of.  We  now  have  the  moment  at  hand  to 
tell  the  FTC  to  stop  these  actions  and  to 
live  within  the  boundaries  that  the  Con- 
gress is  establishing  for  it. 

I  am  the  author  of  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  which  restricted  the  authority  of 
the  FTC  to  petition  to  cancel  trade- 
marks because  the  trademark  has  fallen 
into  common  or  generic  usage.  The  test 
that  the  FTC  took  up  was  the  possible 
cancellation    of    the    trademark    "For- 
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mica. "  In  examining  the  case  that  the 
FTC  had  compiled  against  the  Formica 
name,  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  the  FTC 
has  no  suitable  reason  to  cancel  the 
trademark,  there  was  no  proof  of  restric- 
tion of  trade,  too  large  a  share  of  the 
market,  or  any  form  of  anticompetitive 
behavior. 

However,  because  the  FTC  could  bring 
the  full  weight  and  "fortune"  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  bear  on  the  question 
of  genericness,  there  was  a  real  possi- 
bility that  the  trademark  could  be  can- 
celed. As  was  clearly  pointed  out  in 
hearings  before  Chairman  Kasten- 
meier's  Judiciary  Subcommittee,  the 
concept  of  what  is  a  generic  trademark 
and  what  is  not.  is  such  an  unclear  legal 
question  that  it  defied  definition  after 
several  hours  of  testimony  by  some  of 
our  greatest  legal  experts  on  the  subject. 

Because  of  the  inabihty  to  define 
generic  trademarks,  there  seemed  little 
justification  for  allowing  the  FTC  to 
continue  in  this  unnecessary  action.  My 
amendment  will  bar  the  FTC  from  trying 
to  cancel  a  trademark  on  the  grounds 
that  the  mark  was  common  or  generic. 
It  does  not  prohibit  the  FTC  from  taking 
the  same  action  under  different  author- 
ity, nor  does  it  prohibit  an  action  by  a 
company  in  the  private  sector.  This 
amendment  is  still  in  this  conference 
report  and  is  a  clear  indication  that  the 
Congress  is  reasserting  its  authority  to 
control  Government  regulations,  actions 
and  rulemaking.  I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  the  economy  would  work  much  bet- 
ter if  the  Government  reduced  inter- 
ventionist, bureaucratic  tendencies.  My 
amendment  is  just  one  step  in  that 
direction. 

The  House  has  made  it  clear  that  it 
considers  the  use  of  a  legislative  veto  as 
an  essential  tool  in  controlling  burden- 
some Federal  regulations.  This  confer- 
ence report  contains  this  important  fea- 
ture. As  many  will  recall,  it  was  the  lack 
of  this  veto  provision  that  prevented  us 
from  reaching  agreement  on  an  authori- 
zation bill  in  the  95th  Congress.  I  firmly 
support  the  inclusion  of  a  l^slative  veto 
so  that  the  Congress  may,  if  it  chooses 
to  do  so,  have  a  final  say  on  Federal  reg- 
ulation. Clearly  the  legislative  veto  is  a 
major  step  in  this  Congress  attempts  to 
reassert  control  over  Federal  regulatory 
agencies. 

The  conference  also  took  a  major  step 
in  halting  the  nilemaking  actions  of  the 
FTC  regarding  children's  television  ad- 
vertising. The  requirements  added  by  the 
conference  committee  will  force  the  FTC 
to  reexamine  the  whole  issue,  publish  a 
proposed  rule  which  it  had  not  done  and 
proceed  under  more  stringent  grounds, 
if  the  case  can  be  made.  We  could  not 
allow  the  Commission  to  continue,  vrilly- 
nUly  on  this  rulemaking.  The  conference 
correctly  required  the  FTC  to  start  over. 
and  on  more  substantial  grounds  If  it  is 
mclined  to  take  actions  in  this  area. 

The  Senate  in  its  original  bill  did  in- 
clude a  restriction  on  the  FTC's  rule- 
niaking  regarding  voluntary  standards 
setting  organizations  and  the  methods 
they  employ  In  setting  voluntary  stand- 
ards. The  conference  in  its  actions  ruled 
that  the  rulemaking  started  by  the  Com- 
nussion  is  probably  not  a  question  of  un- 
fair or  deceptive  acts  or  practices  as  de- 


fined in  section  18  of  the  FTC  Act,  but 
rather,  a  question  of  unfair  methods  of 
competition  as  foimd  in  section  6(g)  of 
the  FTC  Act.  Although  the  conference 
report  is  silent  on  this  point,  the  FTC 
may  continue  its  standards  and  certifica- 
tions rulemaking  procedures  under  6(g> . 
Of  course,  the  ultimate  question  of  the 
FTC's  authority  in  this  regard  is  left 
with  the  courts.  The  courts  have  already 
ruled  that  the  FTC  does  have  rulemaking 
authority  under  6(g),  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association  v.  FTC, 
F.  2d  672  (1973),  Reh.  Den.,  Cert.  Den., 
415  U.S.  951  (1974). 

There  are  those  who  will  claim  that 
we  did  not  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
consumer,  that  we  caved  into  a  variety 
of  powerful,  special  interests.  I  think  the 
people  want  the  Congress  to  lead  the 
(jovemment,  not  to  sit  idly  by  while  im- 
elected  and  sometimes  single  vision  bu- 
reaucrats develop  regulations  that  con- 
tinue to  hamper  the  private  sector  with 
no  appreciable  improvement  in  the  prob- 
lem we  were  supposed  to  solve  in  the  first 
place.  We  have  not  killed  the  FTC.  We 
have  brought  it  back  under  control,  we 
have  placed  the  Congress  in  front  of  the 
Commission,  calling  the  shots  because 
that  is  the  way  our  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  operate.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  has  multiple  responsibilities 
that  it  must  undertake  and  carry  out.  I 
for  one,  support  many  of  the  responsibili- 
ties, but  I  cannot  allow  the  fTC  to  lead 
a  stEunpede  of  Federal  regulation  that 
is  unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and  un- 
needed. 

I  hope  that  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
join  with  me  in  supporting  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  conference  report.  I 
believe  that  it  strikes  the  proper  balance 
between  congressional  control  and  the 
need  for  consumer  and  business  protec- 
tion. 

D  1710 
So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully  in  support 
of  this  conference  report,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  leadership  of  the  confer- 
ence in  bringing  it  about. 

I  would  like  to  engage  in  colloquy 
briefly  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2313  amends  section 
6  of  the  FTC  Act  to  say  that  the  FTC 
may  issue  reports  and  studies  relating 
to  the  business  of  insurance  only  if  re- 
quested by  the  Commerce  Committee  of 
either  House.  Does  this  affect  the  FTC's 
law  enforcement  authority  with  respect 
to  health  care  plans,  including  health 
maintenance  organizations  and  individ- 
ual practice  associations? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUKEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2313  only  addresses 
section  6  of  the  FTC  Act,  which  covers 
the  FTC's  authority  to  issue  studies  and 
reports.  The  amendment  does  not  sdter 
the  current  extent  of  the  Commission's 
law  enforcement  authority  under  section 
5  of  the  FTC  Act.  The  McCarran-Fergu- 
son  Act  alretuly  exempts  from  the  Fed- 
eral antitrust  laws,  including  the  PTC 
Act,  the  "business  of  insurance"  to  the 
extent  it  is  regulated  by  State  law,  un- 


less a  boycott,  coercion,  or  intimidation 
is  involved. 

Whether  particular  activities  of  health 
care  plans  are  the  business  of  insurance 
under  McCarran -Ferguson  has  not  been 
fully  decided  by  the  courts,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  recently  given  some 
guidance.  In  its  1979  Royal  Drug  deci- 
sion, the  Court  said  that  arrangements 
by  a  health  plan  for  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  do  not  constitute  in- 
surance becaiise  they  do  not  involve  the 
spreading  and  underwriting  of  a  pollcy- 
holders  risk — which  the  Court  called 
"an  indispensable  characteristic  of  in- 
surance." The  Court  said  this  is  true  re- 
gardless of  whether  these  provider  agree- 
ments are  regulated  by  the  States  or 
were  regulated  by  the  States  when  Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson  was  enacted. 

Therefore,  to  the  extent  that  an  activ- 
ity of  a  health  plan  does  not  involve  the 
spreading  and  underwriting  of  the  pol- 
icyholder's risk,  it  would  not  be  "the 
business  of  insurance"  under  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling.  If  the  plan's  ac- 
tivity in  question  is  risk  spreading  and 
underwriting  it  may  be  "the  business  of 
insurance." 

Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHEUER ) ,  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
•  Mr.  Devine)  . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
1,500  people  in  Columbus.  Ohio,  who 
would  be  tickled  to  death  if  the  FTC  had 
its  funeral  today  and  were  carried  out 
and  would  be  dead  forever. 

It  was  through  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  through  its  Bureau 
of  Competition,  if  you  please,  that  they 
arbitrarily  made  a  decision  that  did  not 
permit  Federal  Glass  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
to  be  the  subject  of  Eicquisition  by  Lan- 
caster Colony.  They  said.  "Well,  this 
would  stifle  competition."  Well,  It  did 
not  stifle  competition,  but  it  created 
more  of  a  monopoly  because  the  FTC  did 
not  change  its  decision. 

Federal  Glass  went  out  of  business, 
and  1.500  persons  who  had  been  in  the 
employ  and  business  of  the  ccxnpany 
which  had  been  in  existence  over  50 
years  were  gone.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  those  1,500  people  would  love 
to  see  the  FTC  and  its  persc«inel  put  to 
bed  the  same  way  they  were. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  a  conferee  on  this 
bill.  Mid  I  am  rising  in  reluctant  support 
of  the  conference  report,  keeping  in 
mind  what  the  alternatives  may  be.  If  we 
did  not  accept  this  conference  report,  it 
might  die,  but  I  doubt  if  that  would  hap- 
pen. There  are  enough  supporters  around 
here  and  enough  of  a  bureaucracy  to 
support  it  so  that  they  wovOd  probably 
keep  it  going  under  a  continuing  author- 
ization. That  would  give  them  all  the 
control  and  authority  they  already  have, 
and  it  would  not  be  as  restrictive  as  It 
would  be  if  we  adopted  this  conference 
report. 

On  that  basis,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluc- 
tantily  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
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1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  CoELHo) . 


in  many  instances,  and,  I  believe,  vio- 
lated the  law  at  times. 

Tf.  wa<,    thprpfore.  difficult  for  me  to 


Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  story.  When  the  conference  report 
was  issued,  I  foimd  out  that  the  language 
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tained  in  the  letter  sent  by  the  Senate  to 
the  House. 


We  need  to  take  a  much  closer  look  at     explanatory   statement   was    much    broader 
what  has  been  going  on  at  the  FTC.  I  at-     than  the  compromise.  Why.  I  do  not  know. 


-\1*^t      i-\iyt     rvyaryv     nf     tVio     aVlllB^fi         Tt     fe 
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1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia ( Mr.  CoELHO ) 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
support  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
conference  bill  and  in  particular  to  con- 
gratulate the  conferees  on  taking  the  im- 
portant step  of  reaffirming  the  Capper- 
Volsteaxl  Act.  We  will  no  longer  have  to 
hear  the  argimient  that  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act  was  "depression  era"  legisla- 
tion. Section  20  of  the  bill  ratifies  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  adopting  the 
Capper- Volstead  Act  to  foster  and  en- 
courage the  organization  and  operation 
of  agricultural  cooperatives. 

The  fact  is  that  it  is  only  through  par- 
ticipation in  agricultural  cooperatives 
can  the  small  independent  farmer  retain 
his  identity  and  still  ocwnpete  in  the 
dynamic  marketplace.  The  role  of  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  in  my  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  been  admirable  in  all  aspects 
of  agricultural  marketing,  including 
exports.  Anyone  who  has  ever  farmed 
knows  the  difference  between  partici- 
pating in  the  distribution  and  marketing 
of  an  agricultural  product  by  a  grower 
member  of  a  cooperative  as  contrasted 
to  the  farmer  who  must  merely  sell  his 
crop  at  a  cash  price  to  a  giant 
conglomerate. 

By  clarifying  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  does  not  have  authority  over 
conduct  which  is  protected  by  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act.  we  will  help 
remove  the  uncertainty  that  has  existed 
with  respect  to  antitnist  enforcement 
agains  cooperatives. 

This  legislation  represents  an  im- 
portant step  forward  for  U.S.  agricul- 
ture by  improving  the  cUmate  in  which 
our  agricultural  cooperatives  operate. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had 
promised  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Russo  I  that  I  would  yield  him  some 
time,  and  I  now  yield  the  gentleman  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Dicks)  .  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Russo  I  is  recognized  for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  discuss  what  happened  to  what  has 
become  known  as  the  Russo  amendment 
on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
fimeral  services  investigation.  That 
amendment  was  passed  by  this  body  on 
November  14  of  last  year  by  the  over- 
whelming vote  of  223  to  147. 

Yesterday  I  issued  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  spelled  out  all  the  facts  of 
the  situation,  and  I  will  Include  that  in 
the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

I  was  appointed  a  conferee  to  repre- 
sent the  House  position  on  the  funeral 
amendment,  and  I  did  so  when  offered 
the  opportunity.  However,  in  all  candor, 
the  opportunity  was  scarce. 

What  I  am  here  to  discuss  may  be 
summed  up  in  two  words:  "due  process." 
If  the  Members  recall,  the  main  reason 
I  brought  the  funeral  issue  to  this  body's 
attention  in  the  first  place  was  the  ques- 
tion of  process.  I  maintained,  and  cor- 
rectly so,  that  the  FTC  launched  a  ven- 
detta against  the  funeral  industry.  They 
were  biased  from  the  beginning,  did  not 
follow  proper  administrative  procedures 


in  many  instances,  and,  I  believe,  vio- 
lated the  law  at  times. 

It  was,  therefore,  difficult  for  me  to 
perceive  that  that  same  sort  of  per- 
formance would  exhibit  itself  in  a  con- 
gressional conference  on  the  FTC.  But 
it  did. 

I  was  appointed  an  FTC  conferee  on 
my  amendment  alone.  Unfortunately.  I 
was  never  dealt  with  directly  on  my 
amendment  with  all  of  the  conferees.  I 
could  not  even  discuss  a  possible  com- 
promise to  my  amendment  with  the 
Senate  because  the  House  conferees 
voted  against  it.  In  my  opinion,  the 
House  position  on  the  funeral  rule  was 
totally  negated  by  certain  House 
conferees. 

Shortly  after  the  first  conference 
meeting,  I  met  with  three  House  confer- 
ees who  wanted  to  discuss  with  me  a 
possible  compromise  on  the  funeral  rule. 
Now,  remember,  I  said  the  House  con- 
ferees wanted  to  compromise  our  posi- 
tion in  the  House. 

It  essentially  was  the  compromise  that 
was  finally  approved,  so  do  not  believe 
that  it  was  the  Senate  that  came  up 
with  the  funeral  compromise:  it  was  a 
few  of  the  House  conferees.  When  I  asked 
these  House  conferees  for  a  written  copy 
of  that  compromise  to  study,  my  re- 
quest was  refused  because  they  said, 
"Nobody  else  has  it.  and  we  don't  want 
it  to  be  leaked  out." 

After  that  two  of  the  House  conferees 
held  several  meetings  with  some  of  the 
Senators.  Supposedly,  they  were  repre- 
senting the  House  position  on  all  the 
issues. 

After  I  obiected  to  what  was  going  on 
in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker,  a  meeting  of 
the  House  conferees  was  scheduled  for 
April  24.  This  was  almost  2  months 
after  we  had  been  appointed.  At  the 
time,  however.  I  was  unfortunately,  in 
the  hospital.  By  letter  I  asked  the  chair- 
man of  the  conferees  to  delay  discus- 
sion of  my  amendment  until  I  could  be 
present.  They  did  not.  Some  of  them 
had  stalled  around  and  operated  in  se- 
cret lor  2  months,  but  they  could  not 
wait  a  few  more  days  to  discuss  my 
amendment. 

D  1720 

They  accepted  the  phony  Senate  com- 
promise. I  sav  "phony"  because  I  have 
already  explained  its  origin. 

On  April  30,  prior  to  the  full  confer- 
ence meeting.  I  met  with  the  other 
House  conferees.  I  told  them  that  their 
compromise  was  a  total  sellout  of  the 
House  position.  I  offered  a  compromise 
of  volimtary  guidelines  at  that  meeting. 
My  offer  was  voted  down  5  to  4.  TTiis 
meant  that  I  could  not  even  offer  my 
compromise  to  the  Senate  because  the 
House  conferees  blocked  my  effort. 

Now.  remember,  they  are  appointed 
to  sustain  the  House  position.  Yet  they 
blocked  me  from  even  offering  it,  after 
refusing  to  allow  me  to  even  discuss  it 
for  2'2  months. 

We  adjourned  from  that  meeting,  we 
went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  full  package 
was  approved.  It  is  important  to  note 
that,  although  our  chairman  gave  a  let- 
ter to  the  Senate  stating  that  we  were 
unanimous,  we  were  not.  I  did  not  favor 
the  compromise,  and  I  know  of  another 
conferee  who  felt  likewise. 


Unfortimately.  this  is  not  the  end  of 
the  story.  When  the  conference  report 
was  issued,  I  foimd  out  that  the  language 
in  the  explanatory  statement  was  much 
broader  than  the  compromise.  Why,  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
House  position  was  totally  negated.  I  feel 
it  is  important  that  my  colleagues  know 
what  has  transpired.  We  cannot  continue 
to  say,  "The  will  of  the  majority  be 
damned."  and  act  accordingly.  That  is 
what  happened  in  this  conference.  An 
overwhelming  majority  vote  in  the 
House  was  totally  ignored  by  the  House 
conferees. 

I  was  a  conferee,  but  I  really  was  not. 
All  the  House  conferees  never  sat  down 
together  and  discussed  all  the  issues. 
Obviously,  a  decision  was  made  some- 
where, and  that  was  that.  I  am  saying, 
then,  that  I  do  not  feel  that  the  House 
position  was  fairly  represented  in  this 
conference  because  of  the  action  taken 
by  certain  of  the  House  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  how  other  Members  feel 
about  other  issues  in  this  bill,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  my  duty  to  report  to  you  on  the 
amendment  you  charged  me  with  pro- 
tecting on  February  28.  How  you  decide 
on  the  overall  bill  is  up  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you.  You  now  have  the  facts  on  the 
funeral  amendment. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer)  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill")  .  why  the  explanation  of  the 
funeral  compromise  is  not  accurate.  The 
funeral  compromise  allows  the  FTC  to 
consider  a  new  rule  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowlnff.  and  I  quote,  and  I  take  this  time 
for  legislative  history: 

(c)(1)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
authority  to  use  the  funds  soeclfled  In  sub- 
section (b)  to  Issue  the  funeral  trade  reRU- 
latlon  rule  In  final  form  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  funeral  trade  regulation  rule  (In 
Its  final  form)  — 

(A)  Requires  persons,  partnerships,  and 
corporations  furnishing  poods  and  services 
relating  to  funerals  to  disclose  the  fees  or 
prices  charged  for  such  goods  and  services 
In  a  manner  prescribed  by  the  Commission: 
and 

(B)  Prohibits  or  prevents  such  person*, 
partnerships,  and  corporations  from — 

(I)  Engaging  In  any  misrepresentation; 

(II)  Engaging  In  any  boycott  aealnst,  or 
making  any  threat  against,  any  other  person, 
partnership,  or  corporation  furnishing  goods 
and  services  relating  to  funerals; 

(HI)  Conditioning  the  furnishing  of  any 
such  goods  or  services  to  a  consumer  upon 
the  purchase  by  such  consumer  of  other 
such  goods  or  services;  or 

(iv)  F*urnlshlng  any  such  goods  or  services 
to  a  consumer  for  a  fee  without  obtaining 
the  prior  approval  of  such  consumer. 

Yet  the  language  of  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee says,  and  I  quote: 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment  which 
prohibits  the  Commission  from  Issuing  a  fu- 
neral rule  unless  that  rule  Is  limited  to  man- 
dating price  disclosures — and  these  are  the 
key  words — banning  deceptive  or  coercive 
practices,  and  prohibiting  unlawful  practice* 
such  as  boycotts  or  threats. 

One  question  is:  Where  did  the  phrase 
"banning  deceptive  or  coercive  practices" 
come  from?  That  is  the  general  term  de- 
scribing most  of  the  FTC  mandate.  It  Is 
not  part  of  the  compromise.  It  is  not  con- 
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tained  in  the  letter  sent  by  the  Senate  to 
the  House. 

I  would  like  the  gentlemen  to  explain 
that  provision. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Russo i  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRO"YHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  judgment  the 
words  "deceptive  or  coercive  practices" 
are  descriptive  of  what  is  the  controlling 
words  in  the  conference  report,  and  that 
is  boycotts  or  threats,  and  is  not  meant 
to  add  to  in  any  way  the  prohibition 
against  a  person's  engaging  in  boycotts 
or  threats. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand the  compromise,  the  compromise 
was  discussed  as  limiting  the  original 
rule,  and  this  is  the  best  possible  com- 
promise we  could  achieve.  But  adding  the 
words  "coercive  and  deceptive  practices" 
brings  us  back  into  the  entire  full  man- 
date of  the  FTC.  which  brings  us  back 
to  the  original  full  rule. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  because,  in  my  judgment, 
"coercive"  describes  boycotts  or  threats. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  comments,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  my  "Dear  Colleague"  letter: 
House   of   REPRESENTAxrvEs. 
Washington,  DC,  May  19.  1980 
Re  Federal  Trade  Commission  Amendments 
Conference  Report  No.  96-917. 

Dear  Colleague:  "The  law  embodies  the 
story  of  a  nation's  development  through 
many  centuries,  and  It  cannot  be  dealt  with 
as  If  It  contained  only  the  axioms  and  cor- 
ollaries of  a  book  of  mathematics." — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Jr. 

Tuesday,  I  Intend  to  take  the  House  Floor 
because  the  Members  of  this  body  should  be 
aware  of  what  transpired  during  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  conference  and  the 
manner  In  which  the  House  position  was 
represented.  The  questions  I  intend  to  raise 
relate  to  the  basic  questions  of  due  process 
both  here  In  the  Congress  and  at  any  agency 
where  the  Congress  delegates  some  of  Its 
legislative  responsibility.  I  am  not  here  to 
again  argue  the  entire  funeral  rule  issue.  I 
am  here  because,  while  I  am  disappointed, 
frustrated,  and  frankly  disillusioned.  I  nev- 
ertheless believe  It  is  my  duty  to  make  sure 
that  all  the  facts  are  presented  to  this  body. 

My  position  has  never  been  that  the  FTC 
should  cease  to  exist.  Over  the  years  they 
have  done  many  fl.ne  things  for  both  small 
business  and  consumers.  What  I  have  tried 
to  point  out  is  that  In  recent  years  they  seem 
to  have  lost  their  way,  and  we  in  the  Con- 
gress are  to  blame  for  the  most  part. 

tJnder  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  we  ex- 
panded the  agency's  powers  greatly,  yet  have 
performed  little  effective  oversight  which  is 
why  we  are  where  we  sire  today.  These  are 
not  Just  my  sentiments.  Let  me  quote  the 
Administrative  Conference  of  the  tJnlted 
States  on  the  FTC's  rulemaking  activities: 

"The  Administrative  Conference's  study  of 
the  implementation  of  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  pro- 
vides compelling  evidence  that  when  the  un- 
derlying grant  of  authority  to  an  agency  is  as 
broad  as  that  In  Section  6  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act,  hybrid  rulemaking 
procedures  are  not  an  effective  or  efficient 
means  of  controlling  agency  discretion." 


We  need  to  take  a  much  closer  look  at 
what  has  been  going  on  at  the  FTC.  I  at- 
tempted to  point  out  many  of  the  abuses 
that  occurred  during  the  funeral  investiga- 
tion during  our  debate  on  November  14. 
1979.  (An  appendix  to  this  letter  details  the 
Issues  )  The  House  voted  223-147  to  end  that 
FTC  venture. 

I  was  then  appointed  a  conferee  on  my 
amendment  alone.  Unfortunately  I  was  never 
dealt  with  directly  on  my  amendment.  I 
could  not  even  discuss  a  possible  compromise 
to  my  amendment  with  the  Senate  because 
the  House  conferees  voted  not  to  let  me.  In 
my  opinion,  the  House  position  on  the  fu- 
neral rule  was  totally  negated.  While  I  am 
not  as  familiar  with  the  other  Issues  the 
House  voiced  their  opinion  on,  I  believe  the 
Andrews  amendment  and  our  legislative  veto 
were  for  the  most  part  negated  also. 

I  believe  a  brief  chronology  of  what  hap- 
pened is  necessary  for  the  record.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Rules  of  the  House  may  need 
to  be  changed.  Due  process  obviously  suffers 
in  conference  as  well. 

On  February  20.  Senate  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed. On  February  28.  the  House  confer- 
ees were  appointed.  On  March  13.  all  con- 
ferees met  and  for  the  most  part  did  nothing 
other  than  to  Instruct  the  staff  to  get  to- 
gether and  discuss  the  differences  in  the  two 
bills. 

Shortly  after  that  I  met  with  three  House 
conferees  who  wanted  to  dlsctiss  with  me  a 
possible  compromise  on  the  funeral  rule.  It 
essentially  was  the  compromise  that  was 
finally  approved.  So  do  not  believe  that  It 
was  the  Senate  that  came  up  with  the  fu- 
neral compromise;  It  was  a  few  of  the  House 
conferees.  When  I  asked  the  House  conferees 
for  a  written  copy  of  the  compromise  to 
study,  my  request  was  refused. 

On  March  26.  all  the  conferees  met  and 
discussed  what  were  termed  "minor  issues." 
Following  this  meeting  apparently  two  of 
the  House  conferees  met  several  times  with 
some  Senators.  Some  would  term  these  meet- 
ings "secret",  others  would  term  them 
"Informal." 

On  April  16,  I  wrote  to  the  Speaker  asking 
him  why  all  the  Hotise  conferees  had  not 
met  to  discuss  the  issues. 

On  April  24.  nine  of  the  seventeen  con- 
ferees were  Invited  to  the  White  House  to 
discuss  the  bill  with  the  President.  Contrary 
to  various  reports.  I  was  never  invited  to 
that  meeting.  On  the  same  day  the  House 
conferees  met  on  a  Senate  package  proposal. 
The  package  had  been  sent  by  Senator  Can- 
non on  April  17.  I  received  a  copy  of  the 
package  at  2:00  p.m.  on  April  22  after  having 
called  and  asked  why  I  had  not  received  a 
copy. 

Unfortunately.  I  was  hospitalized  on  April 
23,  the  day  before  the  meeting.  I  wrote  the 
House  conferees  asking  that  they  postpone 
discussing  my  amendment  until  I  could  be 
there.  They  went  ahead  and  voted  to  accept 
the  compromise  anjrway.  Apparently  they  be- 
lieved time  was  of  the  essence.  Although  two 
months  had  passed  with  little  activity,  a  few 
more  days  on  my  one  amendment  was  out 
of  the  question. 

On  AprU  30,  prior  to  the  full  conference 
meeting  I  met  with  the  other  Hotise  con- 
ferees. I  told  them  that  their  compromise 
was  a  total  sell-out  of  the  House  position. 
I  offered  a  compromise  of  voluntary  guide- 
lines. My  offer  was  voted  down  5-4.  This 
meant  I  could  not  even  offer  my  compromise 
to  the  Senate  because  the  House  conferees 
blocked  my  effort. 

We  adjourned,  went  to  the  Senate,  and  the 
full  package  was  approved.  It  Is  Important 
to  note  that  although  our  Chairman  gave  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  stating  that  we  were 
unanimous,  we  were  not.  I  did  not  favor  the 
compromise  and  I  know  of  another  conferee 
who  felt  likewise. 

Unfortunately,  this  Is  not  the  end  of  the 
story.  When  the  conference  report  was  Is- 
sued, I  found  out  that  the  language  In  the 


explanatory  statement  was  much  broader 
than  the  compromise.  Why,  I  do  not  Imow. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  House  position 
has  been  totally  negated. 

I  believe  it  Is  important  that  my  coUeogues 
know  what  has  transpired.  While  much  of 
what  I  have  said  may  be  old  hat  to  some  of 
you.  it  Is  new  to  me.  We  in  the  Congress  must 
change  our  ways  or  we  wUl  continue  to  sink 
lower  and  lower  in  the  public  esteem  and 
rightfully  so.  We  can't  continue  to  say,  "the 
wUl  of  the  majority  be  damned"  and  act 
accordingly.  That  is  what  hc^jpened  in  this 
conference.  An  overwhelming  majority  vote 
In  the  House  was  totally  ignored. 

I  was  a  conferee  but  I  re*lly  wasn't.  AU  tfae 
House  conferees  never  a&t  down  together  and 
discussed  all  the  issues.  Obviously,  a  decision 
was  made  somewhere  and  that  was  that.  On 
to  the  next  bill. 

I  am  saying  then  that  I  do  not  feel  tbe 
House  position  was  fairly  represented  In  this 
Conference  because  of  actions  taken  by  cer- 
tain of  the  House  conferees.  I  believe  In  tell- 
ing people  where  I  stand  and  in  sticking  by 
my  word.  My  actions  on  this  Amendment 
reflect  this.  I  would  hope  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives could  feel  that  this  same  atti- 
tude would  be  present  in  its  work  on  the 
Floor  and  in  Conference. 

Quite  frankly.  I  did  not  like  what  I  saw 
during  the  FTC  conference  and  I  don't  think 
a  lot  of  you  would  either.  Ycru  should  be 
concerned  with  what  happened  and  that  U 
why  I  have  taken  the  time  to  teU  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mabtt  Russo. 
if  ember  of  Congrea*. 


APPENDIX — The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
AND  Due  Proccss 

In  1976,  I  was  in  my  flret  term  in  tbe 
Congress.  During  that  year  I  was  a  member 
of  a  Small  Business  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
our  former  distinguished  colleague.  William 
L.  Hungate  of  Missouri  The  subject  of  some 
of  his  hearings  was  a  proposed  Federal  TT»de 
Commission  regulation  and  its  effect  on 
small  business.  As  I  llstMied  to  sev«^  days 
of  testimony,  I  could  not  believe  some  of  the 
testimony  which  was  delivered. 

BasicaUy,  representatives  of  a  smaU  busi- 
ness Intensive  ihdustry  were  telling  us  that 
.some  employers  of  a  Federal  agency  had 
decided  that  federal  regulation  of  their  in- 
dustry was  in  order  Among  the  alleged 
abuses  of  the  process  which  c&me  to  light 
then  and  later  are  the  following: 

1.  No  witnesses  were  sworn  at  any  of  the 
PTC  hearings. 

2.  No  one  was  allowed  to  examine  ^TC 
staff  on  the  funeral  Issue,  In  direct  violation 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act. 

3.  FTC  st«Lff  vigorously  sought  out 
"friendly"  consumer  groups  to  take  advan- 
tage of  public  funds  participation  yet  con- 
tacted no  one  else — for  example,  minority 
funeral  dlrectcx^.  ^' 

4.  Materials  weie  Incorporated  mto  Bind  re- 
ferred to  in  the  final  report  which  were  out- 
side the  rulemaking  proceeding 

5.  The  FTC  staff  took  well  over  a  whole 
year  to  compile  their  report  summarizing 
the  hearings,  yet  asked  Interested  persons 
to  comment  on  tbe  600  page  report  in  thirty 
days.  They  finally  granted  an  additional 
thirty  days  to  comment  only  after  the  orig- 
inal thirty  days  had  almost  expired. 

6  On  occasion,  the  hearing  officer  pre- 
vented cross-examination  of  certain  wit- 
nesses. 

What  Intrigued  me  further  was  the  way 
the  Investigation  was  begtm  and  ended 
When  the  FTC  began,  they  told  us  (under 
oath)  that  they  had  less  than  a  doaen  com- 
plaints on  file.  They  then  spent  six  months 
reading  articles,  magazines,  books,  etc  At 
the  end  of  their  long,  expensive  Investiga- 
tion they  had  a  little  over  1.000  complaints 
The  PTC  staff  said  the  following  In  their  final 
report: 
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"Even   without   verification   of   these   sta- 

fAm.tAmi      t.hp     nnlw     fair     rr>r»  r*t»iclr»ri      n/VilcH     nan 


port  put  together.  I  think  it  deserves  the     changes,  the  great  growth  and  the  com- 
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"Even  without  verification  of  these  sta- 
tistics, the  only  fair  conclusion  which  can 
be  drawn  from  the  record  evidence  is  that 
the  number  of  consumer  complaints  filed 
against  funeral  directors  is  indeed  modest 
and  consiuners  are  generally  satisfied  with 
the  performance  by  funeral  directors." 

All  of  this  work  on  a  small  business  in- 
dustry which  Is  one  of  the  few  left  In  the 
nation  which  Is  truly  local  and  Intrastate  by 
nature. 

I  knew  what  had  transpired  at  the  FTC. 
Process  and  proper  awlmlnlstratlve  procedures 
had  been  sorely  abused.  It  was  my  responsi- 
bility as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  to  point 
these  things  out.  And  I  was  not  alone  The 
antitrust  section  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation and  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States  both  criticized  FTC  rule- 
making. 

Mr.  BROYHnx.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia 'Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
unless  anybody  believes  that  there  is 
unanimous  agreement  here  that  we 
should  ctmtinue  this  Agency,  I  wish  to 
rise  as  one  voice  and  say  that  I  regret 
that  we  allow  this  Agency  to  continue  in 
existence.  I  think  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  and  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  amply  described  how  unwarranted 
and  useless  this  Agency  has  become.  It 
does  not  protect  the  consimier.  It  spends 
its  time  consumed  in  bureaucratic 
rhetoric  and  creating  and  chasing  people 
it  does  not  need  to  chase. 

I  just  wonder  what  this  Congress 
would  be  like  if  we  ever  actually  had  sun- 
set legislation.  This  was  an  area  where 
we  could  have  sunsetted  an  £igency,  as 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota,  I  think, 
amply  described,  chases  all  kinds  of  mys- 
terious problems  that  do  not  exist,  en- 
gages people  in  all  kinds  of  unnecessary 
legal  expense,  and  really  does  not  protect 
the  consumer.  That  is  what  it  was  sup- 
posed to  do.  So  I  hope  when  this  agency 
comes  up  for  renewal  that  this  commit- 
tee will  really  genuinely  look  to  see  if  it 
is  needed,  if  it  is  performing  services  to 
the  consumer  it  is  supposed  to  perform, 
or  if  it  is  just  engaged  in  bureaucratic 
nonsense,  as  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  described  that  it  is  engaged  In. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not 
have  to  wait  imtil  the  end  of  the  3-year 
authorization  period.  As  a  result  of  the 
legislative  veto  provision,  we  now  will 
have  a  chance  to  scrutinize  each  trade 
regulation  rule  that  the  Commission 
promulgates  and,  if  we  deem  it  appro- 
priate, vote  to  overturn  any  rule. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  . 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report.  I  agree 
with  my  coUeagues,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  that  the  conference  report  does 
not.  in  my  judgment,  meet  all  of  the 
pressing  priorities  that  we  need,  in  terms 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  But 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ScHBUMi,  the  chairman,  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr 
Broyhill)  have  worked  very,  very  hard 
and  diligently  to  get  this  conference  re- 
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port  put  together.  I  think  it  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks),  for  the  ex- 
traordinary support  that  he  gave  us  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  trying  to 
work  out  this  terribly  complicated  and 
emotionally  charged  issue  of  the  contin- 
uing resolution.  He  did  a  marvelous  job, 
and  we  are  grateful. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man s  remarks.  I  would  also  like  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  that  a 
lot  of  my  colleagues  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  be  very  glad  that 
this  authorization  bill  is  finally  enacted. 
Mr.  STA(jGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
'Mr.  Levitas)  . 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee report,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and.  in  particular,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  in  fighting  for  and 
bringing  to  us  a  conference  committee 
report  that  meets  the  mandate  of  the 
House  and  its  positions. 

I  felt  at  some  times  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  were  leading  the  children 
of  Israel  through  the  wilderness  for  40 
years:  but  today  we  have  reached  the 
promised  land. 

We  have  become  a  government — not  of 
laws  passed  by  elected  officials  and  rep- 
resentatives— but  a  government  of  regu- 
lation. These  regulations  are  established 
by  people  who  are  not  elected  and  who 
do  not  suffer  the  inconvenience  of  going 
before  the  voters  every  2  years  to  have 
their  record  looked  into. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  why  this  legisla- 
tion is  truly  landmark  legislation.  Today 
we  have  reached  a  milestone  in  a  struggle 
to  return  to  the  American  people  control 
over  their  own  Government  and  to  let  the 
Congress,  elected  by  the  people,  have  the 
say-so  about  those  rules  which  become 
the  laws  which  govern  our  lives.  We  can 
no  longer  leave  it  to  the  une'.ected 
bureaucrats. 

The  proposition  is  a  very  simple  one: 
Who  makes  the  laws  in  this  country? 
Is  it  the  unelected  bureaucrats,  or  is  it 
the  elected  Congress? 

When  the  U.S.  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten, when  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  proclaimed,  it  was  inherent 
in  these  documents  that  we  were  going 
to  become  a  Government  in  which  the 
people  of  this  country  made  the  final  de- 
cisions about  those  laws  under  which 
they  would  be  governed,  those  laws 
would  have  an  impact  on  the  quality  of 
their  lives,  their  businesses  and  their 
professions.  Inherent  in  this  whole  con- 
cept was  the  idea  that  the  people  of 
this  country,  through  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives who  were  accountable  to 
them,  would  make  the  final  decisions. 
This  was  fundamental.  This  was  article 
I  of  the  Constitution. 
Now    as    a    restUt    of    technological 


changes,  the  great  growth  and  the  com- 
plexity of  our  social  and  economic  sys- 
tem, we  have  begun  to  move  away  from 
this  fundamental  concept.  This  was 
probably  because  of  necessity  in  the  be- 
ginning, when  it  became  clear  that  the 
elected  Congress  could  not  by  itself  deal 
with  every  aspect  of  our  society,  of  our 
economy,  of  our  technology.  We  needed 
expertise  in  agencies,  both  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  in  the  Independent 
£igencies. 

This  legislation,  for  the  first  time  ap- 
plying a  legislative  veto  to  all  rules  is- 
sued by  a  so-called  independent  agen- 
cy, has  set  forth  the  proposition  that  It 
is  the  elected  officials,  accountable  to 
the  public,  who  have  the  responsibility 
and  that  we  cannot  abandon,  indeed  we 
must  recapture  for  the  American  people, 
control  over  those  rules  that  affect  their 
lives. 

n  1730 
The  legislative  veto  is  not  a  revolu- 
tionary thing:  It  simply  says  that  any- 
time a  rule  having  the  effect  of  law  is 
issued,  you  have  got  a  shot  at  deciding 
whether  it  ought  to  be  the  law  or  not.  I 
think  that  is  pretty  simple.  But  the  real 
importance  is  not  that  Congress  is  going 
to  spend  days  and  hours,  weeks  and 
months  just  passing  on  regiilations.  I 
think  the  real  benefit  will  be  that  it  will 
sensitize  the  people  in  Washington  who 
are  writing  those  rules  and  regulations. 
It  will  let  them  know  that  there  is  some- 
thing that  can  be  done  about  it. 

I  tell  you  that  is  not  a  question  which 
addresses  itself  simply  to  the  parochial 
interests  of  any  group;  it  is  a  question 
that  goes  to  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
entire  system  of  government.  If  we 
cannot  reclaim  for  the  American  people 
their  rights  to  govern  themselves,  all  the 
other  things  we  think  are  so  great  and 
good  will  go  by  the  board.  We  are  on  our 
way  to  a  tyranny  by  the  bureacracy. 

Bureaucracy  becoming  rampant  is 
what  has  undermined  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people;  and  I  think  that 
the  dam  of  resistance  against  regulatory 
reform  and  against  accountability 
through  legislative  vetoes  has  been 
breached  today,  and  we  are  going  to  see 
more  and  more  efforts  by  this  Congress 
to  recapture  control  over  those  rules  and 
regulations  which  affect  the  lives  and 
livelihoods  of  the  American  people. 

The  legislative  veto  provision  is  a  con- 
stitutional exercise  of  our  constitutional 
powers.  Article  I.  section  1,  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  says  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  all  the 
legislative  power,  and  what  we  are  doing 
by  this  legislation  is  recapturing  for  our- 
selves— and  the  American  people — that 
power. 

I  will  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
various  references  to  the  constitutional 
underpinning  of  this  section: 

Cooper.  Joseph  and  Ann,  "The  Legislative 
Veto  and  the  Constitution."  GeoTge  Wash- 
ington IXLW  Review,  Vol.  30.  March  1962. 

Miller.  Arthur  S.  and  Oeorge  M.  Knapp, 
"The  Congressional  Veto:  Preserving  the 
Constitutional  Framework,"  Iniiana  Laid 
Journal.  Vol.  62.  No.  2.  Winter  1977. 

Schwartz,  Bernard.  "The  Legislative  Veto 

and    the    Constitution — a    Reexamination." 

George  Washington  Law  Review,  Vol.  46  No. 

3.  March  1978. 

Stewart.  Oeoffrey  S..  "The  Constitutionali- 


ty of  the  Legislative  Veto,"'  Harvard  Journal 
on  UgUlation,  Vol.  13.  No.  3.  April  1976. 

Watson,  H.  Lee,  "Congress  Steps  Out:  A 
Look  at  Congressional  Control  of  the  Execu- 
tive." California  Law  Review,  Vol.  63  No.  4, 
July  1975. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  means 
that  in  the  future,  when  the  PTC  issues 
rules  which  have  the  force  and  effect  of 
law,  the  final  accountability  for  that  re- 
sponsibility of  lawmaking  will  reside  in 
the  Congress,  which  is  accountable  to 
the  American  people. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  £isk  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  to  engage  in  a  brief  col- 
loquy with  me. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
knows,  under  the  congressional  review 
procedure  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port. Congress  has  90  days  to  conduct  a 
review  of  any  regulations  proposed  by 
the  FTC,  and  the  review  procedure  is 
scheduled  to  sunset  on  September  30, 
1982.  I  am  concerned  about  a  situation 
where  the  PTC  submits  a  proposed  rule 
on  a  day  that  is  within  90  days  of  the 
sunset  date.  In  such  a  situation,  Con- 
gress might  not  be  able  to  complete  its 
review  of  the  proposed  rule  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  Was  it  the  conferees' 
intention  that  Congress  would  be  allowed 
to  complete  its  review,  and  including 
possible  veto,  of  any  rules  submitted  in 
such  a  situation? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  genOe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Absolutely,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  conferees  is  that  Congress 
have  a  full  90  days  to  review,  and  veto 
if  necessary,  all  rules  submitted  during 
the  period  of  this  authorization.  In  cases 
such  as  the  one  you  described,  the  re- 
view period  would  run  beyond  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  the  applicable  judicial 
review  would  also  be  applicable. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Magxhre),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  conference  re- 
port. I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
who  believe  that  the  Commission  can 
play  a  vital  role  in  stimulating  the  com- 
petitive forces  in  our  economy  are  look- 
ing forward  to  seeing  that  the  FTC  gets 
its  authorization  bill,  hopefully  not  too 
much  the  worse  for  wear,  and  would  like 
to  move  on  from  here.  Por  my  part,  how- 
ever. I  must  dissent. 

There  are  compelling  substantive  and 
philosophical  reasons  for  my  doing  so. 
Simply  put,  there  are  provisions  In  the 
conference  report  which  will  do  great  in- 
jury to  the  cause  of  consumer  protection. 
But  more  so,  the  conference  report  rep- 
resents a  fraud  which  we  are  perpetuat- 
ing on  the  American  pet^le.  Under  the 
guise  of  regulatory  reform,  we  are  ham- 
stringing an  effective  agency  which 
promotes  competition  and  which  fights 
inflation  in  the  marketplace.  Despite  the 
fact  that  we  are  providing  for  a  legisla- 
tive veto,  we  are  sidetracking  certain 
Commission  investigations— not  mi  the 
basis  of  careful  scrutiny,  but  on  the  basis 
of  pressure  from  certain  special  Interests. 
In  addition  to  the  damage  which  this 
does  to  the  various  sectors  of  the  econ- 


omy to  which  the  FTC  inquiries  were 
addressed,  we  are  doing  a  grave  disserv- 
ice to  the  worthy  goal  of  true  regulatory 
reform. 

Let  me  discuss  one  substantive  dis- 
agreement which  I  have  with  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  most  serious  item,  is  in 
the  area  of  children's  advertising.  This 
provisicMi  suspends  the  children's  adver- 
tising proceeding  until  the  PTC  votes  to 
publish  a  proposed  rule.  It  requires  fur- 
ther that  actions  on  advertising  by  the 
Commission  be  based  solely  on  the  "de- 
ceptive" standard  because  the  term  "un- 
fairness" which  has  been  used  exten- 
sively by  the  Commission  since  its 
inclusion  in  the  PTC  Act  in  1938  is  being 
consigned  to  a  regulatory  Siberia  for 
the  length  of  the  authorization  bill. 

In  commenting  on  the  elimination  of 
the  "unfairness"  standard.  Senator  Mac- 
NDSON,  author  of  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act.  said  "Other  than  the  protests  of  the 
advertisers  and  broadcasters  opposed  to 
the  children's  advertising  rule,  there  has 
been  no  charge  that  the  Commission's 
application  of  this  concept  has  been  in- 
judicious or  inappropriate." 

Procedurally,  this  legislation  now  takes 
the  unprecedented  step  of  interrupting  a 
Magnuson-Moss  proceeding.  What  a 
message  to  be  sending  our  constituents. 
They  would  love  to  be  able  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  wrenching  which 
they  are  taking  from  inflation  with  the 
same  degree  of  ease  which  the  advertisers 
and  broadcasters  have  wriggled  from  the 
children's  advertising  proceeding.  Be- 
cause they  know  they  cannot,  the  re- 
sentment they  have  shown  to  Govern- 
ment will  only  further  be  exacerbated 
with  the  help  here  of  the  Congress. 

So  by  proceeding  in  this  manner  we 
have:  First,  overturned  precedent  by 
eliminating  the  "unfairness"  test  from 
the  Commission's  powers;  second,  pre- 
vented the  Commission  from  compiling 
a  decent  hearing  record  from  which  we 
could  judge  whether  a  proposed  rule 
should  become  effective  on  children's  ad- 
vertising; and  third,  layed  the  ground- 
work for  more  hostility  which,  to  be  at- 
tenuated, will  surely  require  an  even 
larger  dragon  than  the  FTC  to  be  slain. 

The  damage  done  by  the  insurance 
amendment,  the  standards  and  certifi- 
cation rule,  and  the  agricultural  cooper- 
ative amendments  may  be  as  great.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  we  are  preserving  mar- 
ket concentration,  market  dominance, 
and  restraint  of  trade  in  these  provi- 
sions— there  is  just  no  getting  around 
it.  And,  we  are  doing  so  at  a  time  when 
our  economy  would  benefit  from  height- 
ened competition  and  much  more  chal- 
lenging economic  activity  in  each  of 
these  sectors. 

What  is  ironic  about  this  episode  is 
that  this  severely  deficient  bill  will  be 
sold  as  a  regulatory  reform  measure.  It  is 
not,  but  that  is  how  it  will  be  packaged 
and  what  is  worse,  the  PTC  will  not  be 
able  to  criticize  our  use  of  this  misleswl- 
ing  advertising  as  unfair.  My  real  fear  is 
that  the  creative  and  active  impetus  for 
real  progress  in  the  area  of  regulatory 
reform  may  be  dissipated. 

What  happened  to  the  sunset  bill? 
What  happened  tc  H.R.  65  which  called 
for  midterm  review  of  programs?  Why 
is  there  no  active  movement  toward  ap- 
plying the  EPA's  bubble  concept — which 


substitutes  market  incentives  for  eco- 
nomic punishment  to  inspire  compliance 
with  air  pollution  standards — in  all 
spheres  of  regulatory  practice.  Where  Is 
the  careful  apphcation  of  cost-beneflt 
analysis  in  all  of  these  so-called  regula- 
tory reforms  where  industry  and  con- 
sumers can  equally  benefit? 

Eniring  the  Chrysler  debate  a  member 
who  shared  my  views  on  that  issue  stood 
up  and  said  that  he  was  speaking  for  the 
free  enterprise  system.  Today.  I  will 
stand  up  and  speak  for  the  benefits  of 
creative  activity  which  has  reduced 
disease  mortality  by  7  percent  as  a 
result  of  restraint  in  sulphur  dioxide 
emissions.  Today.  I  will  stand  up  for  the 
28,000  lives  saved  by  automobile  safety 
standards.  I  will  stand  up  for  the  44  per- 
cent reduction  in  crib  deaths  resulting 
from  CPSC  rules.  I  wiU  stand  up  for  1.5 
biUion  gallons  in  annual  fuel  savings.  We 
can  distinguish  good  regulation  from  bad. 
but  that  is  not  what  we  have  done  with 
this  conference  report. 

Today  we  are  indeed  cutting  the  PTC 
"down  to  size."  Today  we  could  be  be- 
ginning a  movement  toward  restoring  the 
Commission  to  the  role  of  moribund  na- 
tional nanny  which  it  played  for  far  too 
long.  By  doing  so,  we  will  not  restore  the 
unemployed  to  their  jobs,  we  are  not  re- 
storing the  lost  productivity  edge  which 
our  economy  enjoyed  for  so  many  years. 
What  we  are  doing,  instead,  is  further  in- 
sulating our  markeUs  from  the  higher  de- 
gree of  competitiveness  which  the  Com- 
mission's scrutiny  could  and  should  pro- 
voke. This  Congress  can  and  should  do 
better.  The  distinctions  are  there  to  be 
made.  The  conference  report  on  H.R  2313 
makes  ven-  few  on  behalf  of  the  public. 

I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  if  he  would  permit  me  to  yield 
to  him  at  this  point,  does  make  some 
commitments  with  respect  to  hearings 
on  the  fairness  question  in  the  future 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  was  agreed  by  the 
Senate  conferees  through  Senator  Pord 
that  they  would  have  hearings  on  the 
question  of  unfairness  starting  early 
next  year.  My  subcommittee  also  will 
hold  comprehensive  hearings  on  the 
meaning  and  implication  of  the  unfair- 
ness doctrine  in  the  near  future. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  fMr. 
Macuire)   has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ScHEtncR) . 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  As  a  point  of  clarification, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  smy  State 
with  with  regard  to  funeral  regulations, 
any  State  that  has  in  place  regulatory 
agencies  and  rules  that  are  stronger  or 
equal  to  this  regulation,  this  bill  will  be 
exempted  from  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Yes.  The  conference 
substitute  requires  that  the  Commission 
set  up  an  exemption  mechanism  which 
will  allow  the  PTC  rule  to  be  displaced 
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if  the  State  can  demonstrate  that  its     the  thrust  of  the  Senate  amendment  with        Mr.  Speaker.  Professor  Bork  notes  that 


^mm^t^i        /  tL\  n       iinfftlrnpaft      rtrvt.rlnp       mnstrii#w1       an 
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if  the  State  can  demonstrate  that  Its 
rule,  regulation  or  statute  provides  an 
overall  level  of  protection  sis  great  or 
greater  than  the  PTCs  rule. 

Mr.  MICA.  So  that  I  understand  a 
State  like  Florida  would  be  exempted. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  conference  report  we  have  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  expedited  judi- 
cial review  of  the  legislative  veto  pro- 
vision. Although  the  Congress  cannot 
alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  as 
provided  in  article  m  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  courts  have  held  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  the  Congress  may  re- 
move all  prudential  limitations  on  re- 
viewability. In  this  context,  would  the 
gentleman  agree  that  the  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  to  remove  such  barriers 
to  review  and  to  direct  the  courts  to  de- 
cide this  constitutional  question  at  the 
earliest  occasion  permitted  under  the 
CMistitution  £ind  laws  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Absolutely.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

•  Mr.  PREYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Conunission  amendments  represents  a 
balanced  and  responsible  compromise 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendments.  There  were  a  number  of 
major  issues  not  addressed  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendmoits  that  the  House  had 
addressed  in  the  hearings  and  in  the 
bill.  There  were  also  major  issues  which 
the  Senate  had  debated  extensively  in 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  To- 
gether the  members  of  the  committee 
of  conference  labored  to  resolve  these 
differences  in  a  responsible  way,  recog- 
nizing the  substantial  effort  that  had 
been  made  on  both  sides. 

Among  the  Senate  amendments  was 
an  amendment  to  section  18  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act,  the  so-called 
Magnuson-Moss  Act,  which  would  have 
established  "false  or  deceptive"  as  the 
standard  for  FTC  rules  governing  com- 
mercial advertising  acts  or  practices 
in  or  affecting  commerce.  Under  exist- 
ing law,  those  commercial  advertising 
acts  or  practices  which  the  Commission 
finds  to  be  "unfair  or  deceptive"  may 
be  prohibited  by  rulemaking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  well  settled  that 
commercial  speech,  including  the  content 
of  commercial  advertising,  is  protected 
speech  under  the  first  amendment.  In 
the  children's  television  advertising 
proceeding,  the  FTC's  staff  has  asserted 
that  the  Commission  has  almost  unlim- 
ited power  to  prohibit  "unfair"  commer- 
cial speech,  with  the  Commission  itself 
sitting  in  judgment  to  determine  which 
commercial  speech  violates  its  concept  of 
"fairness."  As  noted  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee report  (S.  Rept.  96-500)  : 

(b)y  Bssiunlng  the  authority  to  decide 
that  particular  commercial  speech  (al- 
though truthful  and  nondeceptlve)  is  some- 
how "unfair"  and  should  be  banned  on 
this  baals,  the  Commlaslon  has  taken  a 
step  Into  an  area  permeated  by  First  Amend- 
ment concerns. 

The   conference    report   incorporates 


the  thnist  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  of  commercial 
speech.  Under  the  conference  report,  the 
FTC  will  be  prohibited  from  promulgat- 
ing a  rule  in  the  children's  advertising 
proceeding  on  the  basis  that  such  adver- 
tising constitutes  an  "unfair"  act  or  prac- 
tice. Thus,  the  only  children's  advertis- 
ing nile  in  this  proceeding,  or  in  a  sub- 
stantially similar  proceeding,  that  could 
be  promulgated  would  be  on  the  basis 
that  such  advertising  is  "deceptive." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
also  prohibits  the  FTC  from  initiating 
any  other  rulemaking  proceeding  which 
would  prohibit  or  otherwise  regulate 
conunercial  advertising  on  the  basis  that 
such  advertising  is  "unfair."  This  latter 
constraint  is  for  the  life  of  the  author- 
ization—through fiscal  year  1982.  Ob- 
viously, this  latter  limitation  on  Commis- 
sion authority  was  limited  to  the  3 -year 
life  of  this  authorization  because  the 
House  of  Representatives  must  hold 
hearings,  and  develop  its  own  legislative 
recommendations,  before  a  final  decision 
is  made  on  the  use  of  "unfairness"  as  a 
standard  in  regulating  or  prohibiting 
commercial  speech.  In  the  meantime,  the 
legitimate  first  amendment  concerns 
of  the  Senate  have  been  protected  and 
the  FTC,  for  the  next  3  years,  will  have 
no  further  opportunity  to  encroach 
upon  an  area  explicitly  protected  by  our 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FTC  for  the  life  of 
this  authorization  will  be  limited  to  the 
traditional  role  of  government  in  pro- 
tecting consumers  from  nontruthful  and 
deceptive  commercial  speech.  The  courts 
have  had  ample  occasion,  over  the  years, 
to  define  the  limits  and  establish  the 
parameters.  The  committee  of  confer- 
ence intends  no  departure  from  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  "deception"  used  by 
the  FTC.  and  endorsed  by  the  courts,  for 
many  decades. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  should  be  stressed  that 
the  committee  of  conference  has  taken 
no  position  with  respect  to  the  Commis- 
sion's powers  to  bring  cases  against  spe- 
cific advertisements  by  individual  com- 
panies under  its  "section  5"  authority. 
The  rulemaking  context,  applicable  to 
an  entire  industry,  has  been  addressed  In 
the  manner  outlined  earlier  in  these  re- 
marks because  of  the  far-reaching  na- 
ture of  such  proceedings  and  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  in  such  proceedings. 

In  exercising  its  rulemaking  authority, 
the  Commission  will  be  governed  by  leg- 
islative history  set  forth  in  the  Senate 
report.  Only  that  commercial  speech 
traditionally  regulated  or  banned  as 
"deceptive"  will  be  subject  to  FTC  reg- 
ulation and  control  under  its  "Magnu- 
son-Moss" rulemaking  powers.  The 
courts  have  established  that  truthful  and 
nondeceptlve  speech  is  protected  in  a 
long  line  of  cases.  The  conferees  expect 
the  FTC  to  follow  the  precedents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Bork,  has  submitted  a  paper 
to  the  Senate  Committee  in  response  to 
that  committee's  request  for  views  on  the 
use  of  the  "unfairness"  standard  in  reg- 
ulating ccwnmercial  speech.  Mr.  Bork  is 
now  Alexander  M.  Bickel,  professor  of 
public  law  at  the  Yale  Law  School. 


Mr.  Speaker,  Professor  Bork  notes  that 
(a)n  unfairness  doctrine  construed  so 
broadly  as  to  confer  the  power  to  regulate 
truthful,  nondeceptlve  commerlal  speech  Is. 
of  course,  a  power  to  regulate  the  content  of 
virtuall}  all  commercial  speech.  Given  the 
Supreme  Court's  decisions,  that  asserted 
power  seems  certain  to  face  very  serious  con- 
stitutional difficulty. 

The  committee  of  conference  has  taken 
the  steps  necessary  to  protect  commercial 
speech  from  FTC  rules  that  overreach  the 
limits  of  protected  speech.  But  oiu-  action 
under  section  18  is  for  the  limited  term  of 
this  authorization,  and  neither  the  House 
nor  the  Senate  has  addressed  the  unique 
problems  of  regulating  commercial 
speech  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The  Sen- 
ate committee  has  made  a  commitment 
to  hold  timely  hearings.  The  House  com- 
mittee should  do  the  same.  In  the  next 
Congress,  our  respective  committees 
have  a  profound  duty,  in  my  judgment, 
to  resolve  this  problem  and  establish 
guidelines  which  will  keep  this  Com- 
mission, and  future  Commissions,  from 
encroaching  upon  protected  commercial 
speech. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  remarks  for  the  Record  in  regard  to 
two  aspects  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  amend- 
ments bill  (H.R.  2313) .  The  first  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  scope  of  disclosure  restric- 
tions and  the  second  refers  to  sharing 
Information  with  States,  Congress,  and 
other  Federal  agencies. 

SCOPE   or   DISCLOSTJKE   RESTRICTIONS 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provides  in  section 
21(b)  '3)  (Bi  that  the  custodian  may  pro- 
vide copies  of  documents  to  authorized 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Commission. 
This  does  not  preclude  use  of  these  docu- 
ments by  consultants  retained  by  the 
Commission,  including  those  retained  on 
a  temporary  or  part-time  basis  as  con- 
tractors, provided  that  they  will  be  using 
the  documents  for  official  business  and 
have  signed  a  written  agreement  not  to 
disclose  information  without  the  Com- 
mission's consent. 

Section  21(c)  permits  companies  to 
designate  certain  information  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  "confidential," 
in  which  case  the  Commission  may  not 
disclose  the  information  without  giving 
notice.  This  provision  is  not  intended  to 
apply  to  everything  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission. Rather,  Congress  expects  that 
submitters  will  limit  their  designations  to 
information  which  they  believe  may  not 
be  made  public  under  section  6(f)  of  the 
act.  Moreover,  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
this  subsection  would  apply  to  corre- 
spondence, pleadings,  motions,  and  other 
documents  designed  to  secure  relief  or  to 
affect  official  Commission  proceedings, 
except  AS  to  portions  which  contain  trade 
secrets  or  confidential  and  conmiercial 
information.  Instead,  It  is  intended  to 
protect  the  proprietary  interests  of  sub- 
mitters. In  addition,  if  portions  of  docu- 
ments are  marked  a^  containing  proprie- 
tary Information,  only  those  portions 
would  be  subject  to  the  notice  require- 
ment. Release  of  these  documents  to 
State  and  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies without  need  to  give  notice  is  per- 
mitted because  these  disclosures  are 
governed  by  section  6(f ) . 
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SHARIKG  INFORMATION  WITH  STATES,  CONCRZ88, 
AND    OTHER    FEDERAL    AGENCIS8 

In  section  3(a)  and  section  14  of  the 
bill,  amending  section  6(f)  and  adding 
a  new  section  21  to  the  FTC  Act,  we  in- 
tended to  confirm  the  Commission's 
policy  of  providing  docimients  and  in- 
formation on  a  nonpublic  basis  to  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  agencies  and  to 
State  attorneys  general  for  State  law 
enforcement  purposes.  This  sharing  of 
information  Is  in  the  best  spirit  of  Fed- 
eral-State cooperation.  It  enhances  the 
States'  ability  to  remedy,  in  a  manner 
chosen  by  the  State,  economic  activi- 
ties that  have  adversely  affected  their 
citizens.  It  saves  taxpayers'  money  by 
minimizing  duplication  of  efforts  and  by 
reducing  the  time  and  effort  necessary  to 
conduct  State  investigations. 

The  purpose  of  these  provisions  Is  to 
make  It  crystal  clear  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  this  authority  and  that  it  should 
be  able  to  exercise  it  without  undue 
delay  and  restraint.  It  is  intended  to 
prevent  situations  like  those  occurring 
in  two  recent  cases.  In  one,  Interco,  Inc. 
against  FTC,  it  took  some  17  months  of 
litigation  before  the  Commission  was 
free  to  disclose  docimients  to  more  than 
20  State  attorneys  general.  In  another, 
Martin  Marietta  Corp.  against  FTC,  the 
Commission  spent  4  months  discussing 
the  proposed  disclosure  with  company 
personnel,  then  was  enjoined  from  dis- 
closing the  document  for  another  8 
months  before  the  Commission  could 
disclose  it.  By  clarifying  the  law,  we  hope 
to  put  an  end  to  litigation  of  this  type 
which  needlessly  delays  and  hampers 
the  ability  of  our  State  attorneys  gen- 
eral to  protect  the  citizens  of  their 
States. 

As  to  information  that  is  not  subject 
to  a  custodianship  arrangement  under 
section  21(b),  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  make  public  Information  that 
is  neither  a  trade  secret  nor  confidential 
commercial  and  financial  Information 
(section  6(f) ). 

The  Commission  may  disclose  the  re- 
sults of  investigations  or  studies  provided 
that  the  section  21(c)  information  is  not 
revealed  without  prior  notice  in  an  iden- 
tifiable manner  individually,  or  does  not 
reveal  a  trade  secret  or  confidential  com- 
mercial and  financial  information  of  any 
person  (section  21(d)  d)  (B)).  The  Com- 
mission may  disclose  trade  secrets  and 
confidential  commercial  and  financial 
information  in  the  following  circum- 
stances; first,  it  may  disclose  such  in- 
formation to  Congress  (section  21(d)  (1) 
(A) ;  second,  it  may  disclose  such  infor- 
mation to  Federal  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  provided  that  those 
agencies  promise  to  use  it  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  only,  and  to  keep  It 
confidential  (section  6(f));  third,  rele- 
vant and  material  Infoimation  may  be 
disclosed  in  Commission  administrative 
proceedings  or  in  judicial  proceedings, 
but  it  may  be  made  subject  to  appropri- 
ate protective  orders  by  the  court  (in  a 
judicial  proceeding) ,  by  the  administra- 
tive law  judge  (In  the  case  of  adjudica- 
tive proceedings),  or  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (in  the  case  of  trade  regiUation 
rulemaking  proceedings),  as  provided 
for  in  the  Commission's  Rules  of  Prac- 
tice, 16  CPR  SecUon  1.18(b),  3,45.  Sec- 


tions 21(d)(1)(C).  21(d)(2).  See  Sen- 
ate Report  No.  96-500  at  27-28;  fourth, 
disclosure  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
certain  statutes  that  authorize  disclo- 
sures to  other  Federal  agencies  (section 
21  (e>  > :  and  finally,  disclosures  may  be 
made  of  disaggregated  information  ob- 
tained under  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
to  Federal  agencies,  but  the  agencies  may 
use  the  information  only  for  economic, 
statistical,  or  policymaking  purpKJses. 
and  may  not  disclose  that  information 
in  an  individually  identifiable  form. 

As  to  the  last  provision,  it  is  the  Intent 
of  the  conferees  to  codify  current  Com- 
mission practice  which  is  to  allow  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau  of 
Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  access  to  in- 
dividual quarterly  financial  reports 
collected  by  the  FTC.  This  information 
is  used  by  BEA  for  purposes  of  prepar- 
ing the  estimates  of  the  national  income 
and  product  accounts.  Other  Federal 
agencies  do  not  currently  have  access  to 
disaggregated  data  gathered  under  the 
quarterly  financial  reports  program 
and  we  expect  no  change  in  this  practice. 
However,  if  any  need  arises  for  a  change 
in  this  practice,  we  expect  the  Commis- 
sion to  notify  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tees. 

As  to  information  that  the  Commis- 
sion obtained  before  enactment  of  this 
bill,  the  respective  prcrtiibitions  and 
authorities  contained  in  sections  £(f). 
21(d),  and  21(e),  apply  regardless  of 
whether  the  information  was  obtained 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  Sections  21(a),  21(b),  and  21(c) 
apply  to  material  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act. 

Finally,  sections  6(f)  and  21  <b)  re- 
quire agencies  that  receive  the  informa- 
tion from  the  Commission  to  maintain 
the  information  in  confidence.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  specific  conditions  in  section 
21(b)(6),  as  stated  above,  these  provi- 
sions are  not  intended  to  preclude  use 
of  docimients  as  evidence  in  a  law  en- 
forcement proceeding.  Also,  if  both  the 
Commission  and  the  provider  consent, 
the  recipient  agency  may  make  infor- 
mation covered  by  these  provisions 
public* 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation.  We  have 
taken  an  important  step  forward  in  pro- 
tecting the  legitimate  interests  of  farmer 
cooperatives  and  the  thousands  of  grow- 
ers throughout  the  United  States  who 
market  their  crops  through  cooperatives. 

Section  20  of  the  bill,  relating  to  co- 
operatives, exhibits  a  clear  congressiwial 
intent  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion must  act  in  a  restrained  and  cir- 
cumspect maimer  with  regard  to  en- 
forcement activities  against  agricultural 
cooperatives  by  stating  that  the  Com- 
mission will  not  have  authority  to  pro- 
ceed against  cooperatives  for  conduct 
which  is  protected  by  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead  Act.  It  is  the  limited  antitrust 
exemption  in  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
that  has  allowed  small  farmers  through 
their  agricultural  cooperatives  to  thrive 
and  prosper.  This  means  that  small  and 
large  growers  alike  can  take  advantage 
of  the  efficiencies  of  scale  by  affiliating 
with  a  cooperative. 

The  conference  report,  by  confirming 


the  spirit  and  Intent  of  Capper-Volstead. 
lets  cooperatives  and  their  affiliated  pro- 
ducers know  that  Ccmgress  continues  to 
encourage  the  cooperative  movement.  I 
fully  expect  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  will  not  proceed  against 
agricultural  cooperatives  for  conduct  or 
acts  which  fall  within  the  Capper-Vol- 
stead exemptlcsi.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  In  reluctant  support  of  the  ccmfer- 
ence  report  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missicHi  authorizaticxi.  I  cannot  kid  my- 
self that  we  have  cured  the  Ralph  Na- 
der syndrome  that  has  infected  that 
agency  in  the  past,  but  we  have  at  least 
cut  out  a  few  of  the  more  obnoxious  can- 
cers through  the  prohibitions  in  the 
authorization. 

Without  these  prohibitions,  the  agency 
would  be  able  to  go  its  merry  way,  ig- 
noring commonsense,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
consumers  (and  by  consumers,  I  mean 
the  folks  who  buy  products,  not  the 
groups  who  purport  to  represent  them) . 
legal  precedent  and  the  10th  amendment 

I  was  disappointed  that  the  conferees 
did  not  adopt  the  House  passed  language 
or  a  more  reasonable  compromise  to  that 
language  clarifying  that  agricultural  co- 
operatives were  meant  to  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  com- 
ments about  whj'  the  House  conferees 
caved  in  on  this  particular  Issue,  but  I 
think  It  is  relevant  to  note  that  I  sus- 
pect that  concerted  opposition  to  it  came 
from  the  White  House,  not  the  Senate  as 
a  body.  Be  that  as  it  may.  I  am  at 
least  pleased  that  there  is  a  restatement 
of  the  original  intent  and  purpose  of 
Capper-Volstead,  and  while  it  is  not  a 
perfect  solution,  it  is  better  than  noth- 
ing. Again,  I  recognize  that  without  even 
this  watered-down  version  of  the  An- 
drews amendment,  the  FTC  would  pro- 
ceed with  no  hindrance  whatsoever.  ITie 
restatement  of  congressional  Intent 
might  at  least  have  a  salutory  effect  on 
legal  proceedings,  if  not  the  political 
types  at  the  FTC  itself. 

I  beUeve  more  and  more  people  are 
coming  to  recognize  that  overregulation 
and  absurd  regulation  of  private  enter- 
prise is  counterproductive  to  consumers 
and  taxpayers  alike  and  represents  a 
major  part  of  the  Federal  stranglehold 
on  the  productive  sector  of  our  ecOTi- 
omy.  The  FTC  Is  the  great  grand-daddy 
of  all  the  regulatory  agencies,  and  the 
time  to  reign  them  in  is  long  overdue. 
They  have  bolted  too  long,  and  I  hope 
this  bill  reminds  them  that  they  are  pub- 
lic servants,  not  dictators  and  that  they 
serve  at  the  will  of  Congress,  enforcing 
only  laws  passed  by  CJongress.  not  writing 
their  own.  It  is  about  time  someone  re- 
minded them  that  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government  sits  at  the  east -end  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue. • 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  express  my  concern  over  what  appears 
to  be  the  I^ederal  Trade  Conmiission's 
violation  of  the  proscriptions  against  ini- 
tiating "any  new  activities"  contained  in 
a  series  of  congressional  resolutions  pro- 
viding for  Interim  funding  for  the  FTC. 
This  failure  to  abide  by  the  lln:iltatlons 
placed  on  FTC  activities  by  congression- 
al legislation  has  also  resulted  in  an  ap- 
parent violation  of  the  Antldeflclency 
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Act,  which  prohibits  "executive  officers 
•  •  •  from  making  •  •  *  obligations  for 
expenditiires  or  liabilities  beyond  those 
contemplated  and  authorized  for  the  pe- 
riod •  •  •  under  which  they  are  made." 

I  am  advised  that  on  January  10.  1980. 
the  FTC  approved  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  use  of  compulsory  process  in 
an  investigation  directed  at  examining 
the  advertising  of  Pepto-Bismol,  an 
over-the-counter  drug  product.  In  mid- 
March  1980,  the  Morton -Norwich  Prod- 
ucts, Inc.,  the  manufacturer  of  Pepto- 
Bismol,  receivQfi  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
seeking  va^ous  information  relating  to 
Pepto-Bismol.  I  believe  \here  may  be  se- 
rious questions  about  the  legality  of  these 
PTC  Investigations. 

The  Commission's  authority  to  con- 
duct its  statutory  activities  during  its 
1980  fiscal  year  to  date  has  rested  on  a 
series  of  Congressional  resolutions  that 
contain  explicit  limitations  on  the  Com- 
mission's authority  to  expend  public 
funds: 

That  none  of  the  funds  made  available 
by  the  Joint  resolution  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  may  be  used  ...  to  Initiate  any 
new  activities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Commission's 
issuance  of  the  resolution  and  subpena 
to  Morton-Norwich  involves  an  expend- 
iture of  public  funds  for  a  "new  activity." 
which  is  expressly  prohibited. 

In  addition  to  my  concerns  relating  to 
the  legal  validity  of  this  investigation,  I 
do  not  understand  why  the  Commission 
is  choosing  to  duplicate,  in  large  part,  the 
activities  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. The  FDA  has  been  conducting 
a  review  of  the  efficiency  and  safety  of 
all  over-the-counter  drugs,  including 
Pepto-Bismol.  As  the  Conference  Report 
to  accompany  H.R.  2313.  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Amendments,  states: 

The  conferees  hope  the  Commission  will 
closely  follow  the  activities  of  other  Inter- 
ested Federal  agencies  and.  In  the  spirit  of 
Executive  Order  12044.  will  avoid  Inconsist- 
ent or  duplicative  activity. 

I  believe  the  FTC  review  of  Pep  to - 
Bismol  claims  already  subject  to  FDA 
scrutiny  is  duplicative,  could  lead  to  in- 
consistent results,  and  would  result  in  a 
wasteful  expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 

Just  as  Congress  must  work  to  define 
more  clearly  the  PTCs  jurisdiction,  the 
FTC  must  remain  mindful  of  its  respon- 
sibility to  exercise  restraint  in  its  reg- 
ulation of  interstate  commerce.  Coordi- 
nation with  other  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  avoid  dupUcative  efforts  is  a 
serious  and  important  responsibility  for 
the  FTC.« 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  i  support 
this  conference  report  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it.  Today's  vote  culmi- 
nates a  terribly  difficult  struggle  over  the 
very  survival  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. In  my  opinion,  the  FTC  has 
done  more  to  protect  the  consumers  of 
America  than  any  other  Government 
a^ncy.  B4y  belief  is  hardly  Umited  to  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  individual  consumers 
acroM  the  country.  It  has  also  acted  to 
protect  business  as  weU— to  protect 
them  from  predatory  and  anticompeti- 
tive practices  by  other  businesses  and 
corporations. 

fh^f*,^^^!***  has  been  to  insure 
tnat  the  market  works,  and  works  fairly 


I  fear  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  come  under  attack  not  becaiose 
it  has  abused  it,",  mandate — which  we 
conferred  on  the  agency  in  1974 — but 
because,  in  some  instances,  it  has  done 
its  job  all  too  well. 

I  am  pleased  that  although  certain 
agency  actions  will  be  curtailed  under 
this  conference  recommendation,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  FTC  has  been  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  especially  con- 
cerned, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Health  and  the  Environment, 
over  the  ability  of  the  FTC  to  assist  our 
committee,  and  the  Congress,  in  our 
continuing  review  of  the  insiu-ance  in- 
dustry. 

Health  insurance  is  critically  impor- 
tant to  millions  of  Americans.  The  FTC 
has  played  an  indispensable  role  in 
studying  certain  insurance  practices  af- 
fecting the  availability  and  scope  of 
health  insurance  policies. 

The  conference  report  specifically  pro- 
vides that  the  FTC's  current  participa- 
tion with  HHS  in  a  study  of  medlgap 
insurance  can  continue.  Of  crucial  im- 
portance to  our  conmiittee  is  the  fact 
that  this  legislation  will  permit  the  FTC 
to  continue  to  use  its  authority  to  obtain 
the  information  and  data  necessary  to 
conduct,  and  successfully  conclude,  this 
study. 

Other  committees,  under  the  terms  of 
this  legL'slation.  will  request  the  Com- 
merce Committee  to  authorize  other  in- 
vestigations of  other  aspects  of  the  in- 
surance industry.  Again,  the  FTX:  will  be 
able  to  continue  to  use  its  existing  au- 
thority to  obtain  information  necessary 
to  pursue  and  complete  these  studies. 
This  will  be  helpful  to  all  concerned.* 
•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr  Speaker,  this 
Congress  is  now  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  protracted  battle  to  reform  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  Once  again 
the  months,  and  in  this  case  years,  of 
discussion  and  voting  has  resulted  in  a 
mere  shadow  of  the  kind  of  substantive 
reform  that  has  been  called  for  regard- 
ing this  agency.  This  conference  report, 
while  cutting  into  some  of  the  FTC's 
powers  and  providing  a  beachhead  for 
Congressional  review,  still  leaves  many 
of  the  processes  and  powers  that  have 
led  to  abuse  within  the  FTC  more  or  less 
intact.  For  that  reason  I  am  opposing 
this  report. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  month  the 
PTC  had  to  close  its  doors  for  a  brief 
span  of  time  because  funding  had  nm 
out  and  Congress  did  not  act  in  time  to 
prevent  the  shortfall.  Commentators 
aroimd  the  country  condemned  the  Con- 
gress for  this  supposed  irresponsibility 
and  a  number  of  my  colleagues  chastised 
this  body  for  its  lack  of  action.  I  wonder 
why  it  is  that  the  death  of  any  Federal 
entity  always  invokes  such  a  response. 
Why  is  it  that  few  in  Washington  wish 
to  see  any  part  of  this  overgrown  bu- 
reaucracy cut  back  for  even  a  handful 
of  hours?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
the  same  as  why  the  PTC  grew  so  far 
beyond  its  mandate  and  did  so  much 
harm  to  American  business.  The  men- 
tality of  Washington  is  one  of  service  to 
the  established  bureaucratic  order,  not 
to  the  citizens  in  the  Nation  who  are 
supposedly  .served  by  this  city.  The  sacred 
rule  of  this  mentality  is  that  no  Federal 


entity  can  die,  only  survival  or  growth 
is  allowed. 

This  is  the  second  conference  report 
today  that  this  Congress  has  had  to  ad- 
dress under  the  pressure  of  time.  In  the 
first  instance  we  were  told  that  further 
delay  or  revision  would  result  in  peo- 
ple starving.  In  this  bill  we  have  been 
told  that  bureaucrats  would  be  out  of 
work  and  regulations  would  not  be 
printed  unless  action  is  taken.  Brink- 
manship once  again  has  had  its  day  in 
the  House.  Just  as  appeasement  to  ter- 
rorists leads  to  more  terrorism,  so  will 
capitulation  to  brinkmanship  encourage 
other  agencies  and  programs  to  bluff 
their  way  out  of  oversight  and  reform. 
Once  again  the  sacred  rule  of  survival 
and  growth  is  chiseled  into  congres- 
sional intent. 

Why  must  the  FTC  survive?  In  Its 
present  form  it  has  become  the  rogue 
agency  among  the  regvdators  of  Wash- 
ington. The  orientation  of  the  officials 
within  the  FTC  has  been  proven  to  be 
contemptuous  of  the  marketplace,  and 
unwavering  in  the  belief  that  regulation 
can  supplant  individual  consumer  choice 
in  charting  the  course  of  consumption  in 
America.  Regardless  of  the  watered 
down  provisions  this  House  passes  today, 
the  mentality  will  still  exist  within  the 
FTC  and  methods  will  be  found  to  move 
around  these  new  provisions  as  they  have 
moved  around  the  Congress  mandates  in 
the  past.  As  long  as  the  FTC  and  other 
agencies  know  that  the  Congress  will 
not  call  their  bluff  there  will  be  abuses. 
We  had  our  chance  on  May  1  to  finally 
call  a  halt  to  the  charade  of  oversight 
and  the  travesty  of  reform  by  shutting 
down  the  FTC  and  forcing  substantive 
reforms  as  the  price  of  readmission  to 
the  regulatory  network.  A  majority  of 
the  Hoiise  decided  to  deny  themselves 
that  opportunity.  That  was  a  disservice 
to  the  Nation  that  may  come  back  to 
haunt  this  Chamber. 

On  May  1  one  of  my  colleagues  de- 
fended the  work  of  the  FTC  as  necessary 
for  the  smooth  fimctioning  of  the  mar- 
ketplace and  justice  for  the  consumer. 
In  the  long  litany  of  examples  he  pro- 
vided few,  if  any.  cases  which  proved  that 
FTC  Eiction  really  benefited  consumers  or 
the  market  as  a  whole.  At  the  same  time 
he  did  not  mention  the  tremendous  costs 
the  FTC  h£is  levied  on  the  Nation  in  the 
form  of  repwrting  requirements.  othCT 
types  of  paperwork,  litigation  costs,  and 
the  added  overhead  from  delayed  market 
Initiatives  and  failed  businesses  that  were 
ruined  by  the  FTC  actions.  The  FTC  has 
a  sorry  record  on  which  to  base  its  case 
for  survival.  It  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  the  Congress  did  not  fully  address 
that  record  when  it  made  the  decision 
to  abandon  its  oversight  responsibility. 
For  my  colleagues  who  may  have  some 
second  thoughts  about  this  conference 
report  and  the  cheap  price  the  FTC  Is 
paying  for  an  assurance  of  survival,  I 
would  like  to  relate  some  examples  of  the 
FTC's  actions  in  recent  years: 
1.  rooD  ADvnTxaxtro  Tsa 
It  has  taken  the  Commission  6  years 
and  over  50,000  pages  of  transcript  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are 
still  "not  sure"  whether  a  food  advertla- 
Ing  regulation  is  necessary.  The  Con- 
sumer Protection  Bureau  Director,  Al- 
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bert  H.  Kramer,  now  claims  that  many 
areas  now  covered  by  the  rule  are  "too 
insignificant"  or  that  others  are  "too 
broad."  And  a  group  of  FTC  staff  econo- 
mists have  recommended  five  major 
changes  in  the  proposal,  including  dele- 
tion of  a  provision  that  woidd  require 
advertising  disclosure  of  the  fat,  fatty 
acid,  and  cholesterol  content  of  foods. 
Yet  despite  the  reservations  of  many 
high-placed  individuals  in  the  FTC,  the 
Commission  heard  more  oral  presenta- 
tions on  the  rule.  May  7. 

2.   RECOMMENDATIONS   rOB   A    MODEL  STATE  LAW 
ON    INSURANCE    POLICT   DISCL08TISXS 

The  McCarran-Ferguson  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
1011-1015,  exempts  the  "business  of  in- 
surance," where  regulated  by  the  States, 
from  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
Congress  goal,  to  foster  State  regulation 
based  on  the  accumulated  expertise  of 
State  insurance  departments  and  their 
responsiveness  to  local  needs,  has  been 
eminently  successful.  All  50  States  now 
regulate  insurance  rates,  policy  terms 
and  coverages,  advertising  and  sales 
practices,  and  claims  settlement  proce- 
dures, as  well  as  prohibiting  unfair, 
anticompetitive  or  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

In  May  1976,  the  National  Association 
of  Insurance  Commissioners  (NAIC) 
proposed  a  model  law  relating  to  life  In- 
surance cost  disclosures.  Since  that  time, 
at  least  26  States  have  adopted  the  law, 
while  others  are  likely  to  adopt  it  in 
the  near  future.  Notwithstanding  these 
efforts  of  State  legislatures  and  commis- 
sioners, the  FTC  dropped  its  rulemaking 
proposal  only  after  substantial  con- 
gressional opposition,  expressed  In  House 
and  Senate  committee  reports  accom- 
panying 1979  FTC  appropriations  re- 
quests. Both  Houses  also  directed  the 
Commission  to  avoid  any  effort  to  impede 
or  thwart  enactment  of  the  NAIC  model 
bill.  Despite  this  stricture,  PTC  Chair- 
man Michael  Pertschuck  has  admitted 
in  House  testimony  that  Commission 
staff  have  continued  to  visit  States  to  dis- 
courage passage  of  the  States'  proposal 
and  to  promote  the  FTC's  own  cost  dis- 
closure method. 

3.    FTTNERAL    HOME   TBADE    REOTTLATION   BULS 

The  final  staff  report  upon  funeral  in- 
dustry practices  runs  to  526  pages,  plus 
appendices  and  memoranda.  This  "co- 
gent" report  is  garnished  with  a  mere 
1,980  footnotes.  On  page  2  of  that  report, 
you  will  find  one  sentence  containing  a 
friendly  word  for  the  fimeral  industry: 
after  acknowledging  that  some  readers 
might  view  the  report  as  an  indictment 
of  the  funeral  Industry,  the  staff  notes 
that  such  a  characterization  is  "both  un- 
intended and  Inaccurate,  for  we  (FTC) 
recognize  the  necessary  and  generally 
helpful  service  that  many  funeral  direc- 
tors render." 

One  may  search  in  vain  for  another 
kind  reference  to  the  Industry  In  the 
S26-page  docimient.  If  the  situation  were 
as  appalling  as  the  Commission  indicates, 
one  would  expect  to  find  a  record  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  complaints 
and  lawsuits  against  the  "unscrupulous" 
funeral  homes.  Yet,  the  record  does  not 
support  this.  In  fact,  even  the  Commis- 
sion admits  that  the  number  of  com- 
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plaints  against  the  funeral  industry  are 
minimal: 

The  only  fair  conclusion  which  can  be 
drawn  from  the  record  evidence  Is  that  the 
number  of  constimer  complaints  Is  indeed 
modest  and  consvuners  are  generally  satis- 
fled. 

4.  CHn-DREN'S  ADVEBTISING  THB 

The  conference  report  does  try  to  force 
the  FTC  to  show  some  of  its  hand  on 
its  rulemaking  before  the  agency  moves 
any  further  in  its  regulations.  However, 
the  conference  language  may  still  allow 
abuses  to  take  place.  Among  the  possi- 
ble abuses  is  the  fact  that  any  ban  on 
advertising  to  children  or  other  guide- 
lines win  tamper  with  the  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  advertisers  and  television 
networks.  Many  of  us  may  not  like  com- 
mercials we  see  on  TV,  but  that  is  no 
retison  to  raise  grave  constitutional 
questions. 

After  spending  months  doing  research, 
and  spending  tax  fimds  on  analysis  as 
well  as  the  money  of  the  private  sector 
on  calling  legions  of  witnesses  to  Wash- 
ington, the  FTC  is  still  unable  to  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  television  adver- 
tising causes  children  to  eat  foods  that, 
in  turn,  cause  tooth  decay.  Over- 
burdened taxpayers  will  soon  grow 
tired  of  the  continued  financing  of  this 
"fishing  trip"  into  network  policies. 

S.  ETCCLASS  TBADE  REGULATION  RULE 

As  finally  promulgated,  the  FTC's 
eyeglass  rule  makes  it  unlawful  for  a 
state  legislature  to  establish  State 
policy  on  ophthalmic  advertising  unless 
that  policy  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  five  FTC  Commissioners 
in  Washington.  Never  mind  that  the 
State  legislatures  better  understand  local 
conditions  and  vtilues.  Never  mind  that 
the  State  legislature  and  the  FTC  may 
have  very  different  conceptions  of  what 
is  "unfair."  The  fact  is  that  imder  the 
Eyeglass  TRR,  it  is  the  FTC — and  not 
the  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
in  each  State — that  determines  what 
constitutes  lawful  ophthalmic  advertis- 
ing. Moreover,  although  this  rule  deals 
only  with  laws  regulating  ophthalmic 
goods  and  services,  it  clearly  refiects  the 
Commission's  view  that  it  has  the  power 
to  strike  down  any  State  law  which  it 
regards  as  "unftdr." 

These  are  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg 
of  how  the  FTC  has  strayed  from  both 
congressional  intent  and  rationality  in 
general.  I  hcflpe  my  colleagues  will  re- 
flect on  these  examples  and  realize  that 
this  conference  report  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  preventing  future  abuses.  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  conference  report.* 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ROUSSEIiOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
presmt. 
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Evl- 


The    SPEAKFai    pro    tempore. 
dently  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  272,  nays  127, 
not  voting  33,  as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  3461 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews.  NO. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Atkinson 
Bailey 
Baldus 
Barnes 
Bedell 
BeKenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bevlll 
Blaggl 
Bingham 
Blanchard 
BoKgs 
Boland 
BolUng 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Brademas 
Breaux 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhlU 
Buchanan 
BurUdon 
Burton.  John 
Burton.  Phimp 
Butler 
Byion 
Carr 
Carter 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Cleveland 
dinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni 
Oonable 
Ocnte 
Corcoran 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courier 
D'Amours 
Danlelson 
Daschle 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dicks 
Dlngell 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Donnelly 
Dougherty 
Downey 
Drlnan 
Early 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Erdahl 
Erlenborn 
Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 
Fazio 
Fen  wick 
Ferraro 
Fish 
PLsher 
Flthlan 


YEAS— 272 

Flippo 

Plorlo 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gllckman 

Gold  water 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Graiy 

Green 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hagedorn 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

HllllF 

Hollcnbeck 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jones.  N.C 

Jones,  OklB 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenme>«r 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

L«acb,  Iowa 

Levltas 

Lloyd 

Long.  La 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

Liiken 

Lundlne 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugb 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Mateul 

M&ttox 

Mavroules 

Uazzoll 

Naca 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif 

MlDCU 

Minlsh 

MltcheU. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Moorbead.  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy,  ni 

Musto 

Natchet 

NMl 


.  Md 


Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Plckl* 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reus* 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlneldo 

Rltter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Oermaln 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thomas 

Tbompaon 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

WhlUej 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUUama.  Mont 

WUUams.  Ohio 

WUson,  Tex. 

vnrth 

Wolff 

Wolp* 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

TatM 

Toung,  Fia 

Tounc,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 
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Abdnor 

Hammer- 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Anthony 

schmldt 

Murtha 

Applegate 

HInson 

Myers.  Ind. 

Archer 

HoUand 

Myers.  Pa. 

Aahbrook 

Holt 

Paul 

Badham 

Hyde 

Petri 

Bafalls 

Ichord 

Porter 

Bauman 

Ireland 

Quayle 

Bcthune 

Jacobs 

Qui  11  en 

Bouqu&rd 

Jeffords 

Rallsback 

Bo  wen 

Jeffries 

Roberts 

Brodhead 

Jentlns 

Robinson 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jenrette 

Rostenkowskl 

Burgener 

Johnson.  Co 

lo.    Rousselot 

Campbell 

Kazen 

Royer 

Carney 

Kelly 

Rudd 

Chappell 

Kindness 

Runnels 

Cheney 

Kramer 

Russo 

Clausen 

Lagomarslnc 

>       Santlnl 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Latta 

Satterfleld 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leach.  La. 

Sawyer 

Crane.  Philip 

Leath,  Tex 

Schiilze 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lederer 

Sensenbrenner 

Daniel,  R.  W 

Lee 

Shelby 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Shumway 

Daifts.  Mich. 

Lewis 

Shuster 

Davis,  S.C. 

Livingston 

Skelton 

cle  la  Oarza 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Spence 

Do  man 

Lujan 

Stangeland 

Duncan.  Tenn 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Edwards.  Okla. 

McClory 

Stump 

Emery 

McDonald 

Tauke 

English 

McKay 

Taylor 

Evans.  Ga. 

Magulre 

Trtble 

Evans.  Ind. 

Marie  nee 

Volkmer 

Pary 

Martin 

Walker 

Plndley 

Michel 

Watklns 

Glnn 

Miller,  Ohio 

Whitehurst 

Goodllng 

MltcheU.  N  "S 

r.      WUson.  Bob 

Gramm 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Grtsham 

Moorhead, 

Yatron 

Guyer 

Calif. 

Young,  Alaska 

NOT  VOTINC 

J— 33 

AuOoln 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Barnard 

Gephardt 

Rose 

Beard.  B.I. 

Gialmo 

Sebellus 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Gingrich 

Spellman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Grassley 

Stewart 

Cavanaugh 

Hansen 

Symms 

Conyers 

Lehman 

Ullman 

Dlggs 

Leiand 

Van  Deerlln 

Duncan.  Greg. 

McEwen 

Vander  Jagt 

Pascell 

McKinney 

Wilson.  C.  H. 

Ford.  Mich. 

Mathls 

Wylle 

D  1750 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote. 

Mrs.  Spellman  for,  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr  Lehman  for,  with  Mr.  Grassley  against. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Hansen  against. 

Mr.  McKinney  for,  with  Mr.  Sebellxis 
against. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Rhode  U- 
land. 

Mr.  Barnard  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  MathlB  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Paacell  with  Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Conyers  with  Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Rose  with  Mr.  Leiand. 

Messrs.  ROBERTS.  YATRON,  HYDE 
and  ROSTENKOWSKI  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BIAGGI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTING  CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
TO  MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
ROLLMENT OP  H.R.  2313.  FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMAOSSION  AMEND- 
MENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  340)  directing  the 
Clerk  of  the  Houst  of  Rtprasentatives  to 
make  corrections  in  the  enrollment  of 
H.R.  2313. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  340 

Resolved  by  the  HoiLse  of  Representatives 
{the  SeTUite  concurring) .  That,  In  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2313)  to  ajnend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  contained  In 
such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  make 
the  following  corrections : 

( 1 )  In  section  6  ( f  i  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  as  proposed  to  be  amended 
by  section  3(a)  (2 1  of  the  bill.  Insert  a  comma 
after  "Proirided". 

(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  undesig- 
nated paragraph  at  the  end  of  section  6  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  pro- 
posed to  be  added  by  section  4  of  the  bill, 
strike  out  "Improvement"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "Improvements". 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  21(b) 
(3)  (B)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act, 
as  proposed  to  be  added  by  section  14  of  the 
bill,  strike  out  "ofUcer"  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"ofBclal". 

(4)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  21(b) 
(6)  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
proposed  to  be  added  by  section  14  of  the 
bill.  Insert  "any"  before  "such  agency", 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (durin?  the  reading) , 
Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  be  con- 
sidered as  resul  and  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
the  purpose  of  these  corrections  in  the 
resolution  that  he  is  offering  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  they  are  just  corrections  that 
needed  to  be  made  in  writing  up  the 
report  where  mistakes  have  been  made 
and  corrections  need  to  be  made  for 
commas  and  periods. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  In  glancing  at  these 
changes  that  are  being  made,  it  looks 
like  more  than  just  technical  correc- 


tions, for  instance,  striking  out  "oflScer." 
Why  it  is  necessary  to  do  this? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  putting  in  the  word  "officer"  was  a 
mistake.  It  was  "official,"  and  putting  in 
the  word  "officer"  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  difference 
does  that  make? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  "Official"  was  in- 
tended in  the  first  place.  It  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  "officer." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  is  the  impact 
of  putting  "any"  before  "such  agency"? 
Why  do  we  have  to  do  that? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  It  just  makes  better 
English  to  say  "any  such  agency." 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  chairman  assure  us  that  this  does 
not  make  any  substantive  change  in  the 
bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Stag- 
gers >  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


n  1800 
GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  lepslative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter  on  the  Con- 
current resolution  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  VIETNAM  VET- 
ERANS MEMORIAL  FUND,  INC.,  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
(S.J.  Res.  119)  to  authorize  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc.,  to  es- 
tablish a  memorial. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  make  my  reser- 
vation of  objection  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Libraries  and  Memo- 
rials Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  the  reason  for 
the  urgency  of  the  consideration  of  this 
joint  resolution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  119  as  amended 
would  establish  a  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  in  Washington,  D.C..  funding 
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for  which  would  be  raised  by  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  the  laws  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  The  bill  authorizes  the  se- 
lection of  a  suitable  site  of  approximately 
2  acres  in  size  located  within  the  District 
of  Columbia, 

The  design  and  plans  for  the  memo- 
rial, which  is  envisioned  as  a  quiet 
garden  setting  in  which  the  names  of 
the  over  57,000  who  died  in  Vietnam  will 
be  set  forth,  along  with  a  low-level  sculp- 
ture presentation,  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission.  As 
is  customary,  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior will  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  the  memorial. 

Concern  was  expressed  in  committee 
about  seasonally  or  climatically  incom- 
patible landscape  planning  which  might 
result  in  expensive  maintenance  and/or 
an  unkept  appearance.  As  the  legisla- 
tion provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  be  party  to  the  design  approval 
as  well  as  be  responsible  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  care  of  the  memorial,  there  is 
incentive  to  select  a  design  which  is  easy 
to  maintain.  The  committee  wishes  to  go 
on  record  as  emphasizing  that  the  factor 
of  landscaping  maintenance  be  fully 
considered  by  the  agencies  participating 
in  the  design  approval  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  House  version  of  the 
legislation  has  196  cosponsors.  The  Sen- 
ate resolution,  which  passed  on  April  30, 
has  all  100  Members  as  sponsors. 

On  Monday,  May  26,  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Memorial  Fund  is  sponsoring  a 
memorial  service  in  Constitution  Gar- 
dens. I  think  It  would  be  a  fitting  tribute 
to  our  veterans  who  fought  in  that  war 
and  most  appropriate  to  pass  this  legis- 
lation in  time  to  commemorate  this  trib- 
ute on  Memorial  Day. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  ? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  cer- 
tainly will  not  object,  but  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Nedzi)  for  his  leadership  and  coop- 
eration in  expediting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion and  also  the  same  Interest  and  effort 
shown  by  Mr.  Frenzel  of  Minnesota. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  119,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Fund,  Inc.,  to  establish  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  near  the  mall  and  I  would 
hope  It  would  be  In  West  Potomac  Park 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  meas- 
ure is  almost  identical  to  House  Joint 
Resolution  431,  which  I  was  privileged  to 
introduce  last  October.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 431  now  has  almost  200  cospon- 
sors, Mr,  Speaker,  from  across  the  polit- 
ical spectrum,  and  I  am  confident  that 
those  who  joined  me  on  that  measure 
wUl  give  Senate  Joint  Resolution  119 
their  full  support. 

I  would  also  remind  this  body  that  the 
resolution  passed  the  other  body  with 


100  cosponsors,  one  of  the  few  occasions 
in  history  that  a  measure  has  had  the 
cosponsorship  of  every  Member  of  that 
body.  I  would  sincerely  hope  that  it  re- 
ceives the  same  enthusiasm  from  our 
membership. 

The  memorial  which  our  body  will  au- 
thorize today  will  be  erected  at  no  cost 
to  our  taxpayers.  The  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund  is  developing  sufficient 
voluntary  funding  resources  from  the 
people  of  this  country.  The  monument 
will  be  built  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Fine  Arts, 
and  will  blend  in  with  the  existing  land- 
scape, enhancing  rather  than  detracting 
from,  that  portion  of  our  National  Capi- 
tal where  it  is  erected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  us  a  long 
time,  as  a  society,  to  overcome  the  bit- 
terness and  polemics  that  surrounded 
the  word  "Vietnam,"  and  to  begin  to  as- 
similate that  experience  into  our  na- 
tional consciousness.  Like  almost  every 
war,  Vietnam  touched  all  of  us.  But  un- 
like any  recent  war,  it  touched  us  all  in 
many  different  ways.  One  thing  we  must 
join  together  in,  at  the  very  outset  of  our 
national  reconciliation,  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  those  who  served  did  so  with 
dignity,  and  often  at  great  personal  cost. 

The  memorial  which  this  resolution 
proposes  offers  a  most  appropriate  device 
for  such  a  recognition.  It  will  provide  us 
all  a  visible  and  attractive  remembrance 
of  a  period  too  many  have  been  tempted 
to  forget.  It  will  remember  our  war  dead 
from  Vietnam,  but  equally  as  important, 
it  will  give  us  a  way  to  stop  for  a  mo- 
ment, on  a  park  bench  or  by  a  pond,  and 
contemplate  an  entire  era  in  our  history. 

I  deeply  hope  that  every  one  of  my  col- 
leagues will  share  these  sentiments,  and 
join  me  in  support  of  this  resolution,  and 
agree  to  its  passage  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection, 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor  an(i  speak  in  support 
of  the  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today,  establishing  a  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  armed  services  who  served  in  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  Vietnam  war  was  one  of  the  most 
divisive  conflicts  in  our  Nation's  history. 
The  effects  of  that  war  have  reached  far 
beyond  the  battlefield  and  continue  to 
haunt  and  hinder  us  both  in  our  foreign 
policy  and  in  our  self-image  as  a  nation. 
But  despite  this,  and  whatever  view  of 
each  us  may  hold  on  the  issue,  I  think 
that  we  can  all  agree  that  those  who 
served  in  that  war  did  so  with  courage 
and  a  sense  of  duty  to  this  country.  They 
truly  signified  the  principle  that  we  often 
forget  in  our  self  recrimination ;  and  that 
is  the  essential  dignity  In  service  to  one's 
country. 

The  memorial  we  help  to  establish  to- 
day recognizes  that  essential  principle. 
It  goes  beyond  our  divisions  and  serves 
as  a  symbol  demonstration  of  our  Na- 
tion's commitment  to  resolve  the  Viet- 
nam experience  and  restore  the  unity 
which  existed  prior  to  the  war.  It  serves 
also  as  a  demonstration  of  our  commit- 


ment to  honor  and  provide  for  those 
brave  and  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  served  so  faithfully  during  that  war 

The  site  of  the  memorial  itself — near 
the  Lincoln  Memorial — signifies  these 
goals.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  is  Itself  a 
symbol  of  national  reconciliation.  The 
new  memorial  will  be  located  in  the  very 
area  where  mass  rallies  for  and  against 
the  war  were  held.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
site  was  chosen  to  honor  the  57.000  who 
died  and  the  nearly  3  million  who 
served  in  Vietnam.* 

•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  commend  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  for 
their  expeditious  action  in  approving 
and  sending  to  the  floor  House  Joint 
Resolution  431.  authorizing  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc.,  to  erect  a 
memorial  honoring  all  veterans  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  As  a  result  of  this  out- 
standing effort,  we  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  adopt  this  legislation  and  pave 
the  way  for  it  to  be  signed  into  law  dur- 
ing our  national  observance  of  Memorial 
Day. 

I  believe  it  Is  Important  to  note  that 
this  legislation  will  not  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  U.S.  Government  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  memorial. 
Rather,  it  simply  dedicates  land  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  whereupon  a 
memorial,  financed  solely  through  pri- 
vate means,  may  be  built. 

As  one  of  over  200  cosponsors  of 
this  worthy  legislation,  I  want  to  once 
again  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  committee,  especially  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  and 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Michigan,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, for  their  prompt  response  to  my 
request — and  the  requests  of  others — for 
swift  approval  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 431.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr,  Nedzi)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

S.J  Res.  118 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  a  nonprofit 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  author- 
ized to  establish  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  In  West  Potomac  Park  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  In  honor  and  recognition  of 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  who  served  In  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  consultation  with  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
Memorial  Fund,  Inc  ,  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  select  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  a  suitable  site 
of  approximately  two  acres  m  size  located 
In  the  area  of  West  Potomac  Park  known  as 
Constitution  Gardens  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: Provided.  That  If  subsurface  soil 
conditions  prevent  the  engineering  of  a  feasi- 
ble foundation  system  for  the  memorial  In  a 
location  in  that  area,  then  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  Fund.  Inc..  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  select  a  suitable 
site  of  approximately  two  acres  in  slse  located 
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In  an  area  of  West  Potomac  Park  north  of 
Independence   Avenue  other  than  Constltu- 


of  discussing  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
iust  oassed. 
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(5)  the  term  "Rock  Island  Railroad"  means 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 


eral  or  State  court  or  agency,  or  (3)  a  per- 
missible  voluntary   afflrmatlTe   action   plan. 


amount  to  the  Bock  lalajid  BaUroad  for  pay- 
ment. 
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In  an  area  of  West  Potomac  Park  north  of 
Independence  Avenue  other  than  Constitu- 
tion Oardens. 

(b)  The  design  and  plans  for  such  memo- 
rial shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of 
Pine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission.  Provided,  That  If  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts. 
or  the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion falls  to  report  his  or  its  approval  of  or 
specific  objection  to  such  design  and  plans 
within  ninety  days  of  their  submission,  his 
or  Its  approval  shall  be  deemed  to  be  given. 

(c)  Neither  the  United  States  nor  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  put  to  any  expense 
in  the  establishment  of  the  memorial. 

Sec.  3.  The  authority  conferred  pursuant  to 
this  resolution  shall  lapse  unless  (1)  the 
establishment  of  such  memorial  Is  com- 
menced within  Ave  years  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  resolution,  and  (2)  prior 
to  groundbreaking  for  actual  construction 
on  the  site,  funds  are  certified  available  In  an 
amount  sufficient.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  based  upon  the  ap- 
proved design  and  plans  for  the  memorial,  to 
Insure  completion  of  the  memorial 

Sec.  4.  The  maintenance  and  care  of  the 
memorial  established  under  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  shall  be  the  responslolUty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  5.  After  establishment  of  such 
memorial,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
authorized  to  provide  funds  for  the  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Peace  and  Brotherhood  Chapel  near 
Eagles  Nest.  New  Mexico:  Provided.  That, 
such  funds  shall  be  limited  to  the  difference 
between  actual  operation  and  maintenance 
costs  and  the  contributions  for  such  purposes 
provided  by  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memori- 
al Fund.  Inc..  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  prescribe  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose 
of  this  resolution.  Within  fifteen  days  of  the 
date  of  transmittal  to  the  Congress  of  any 
budget  request  which  Includes  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  notify  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources In  writing  as  to  the  amount  and  pro- 
posed uses  of  such  funds,  together  with  his 
Justification  for  such  budget  request 

AMENDMENTS    OFmiED    BY    MH.    NEDZI 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr  Nedzi:  Page  1. 
line  6.  strike  out  "In  West  Potomac  Park" 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  "located"  and  all 
of  line  8.  On  line  7.  strike  "Oardens"  and  the 
colon  and  Insert  a  period  and  strike  all  lan- 
guage In  section  2(a)  following  the  colon  on 
line  7. 

Page  3.  line  16,  strike  out  all  of  section  6. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Nedzi)  . 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMMITTEE  JURISDICTION  ON  SEN- 
ATE JOINT  RESOLUTION  119 

'Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON  asked  and 
was  glvMi  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpose 


of  discussing  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
just  passed. 

I  did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the 
request  for  the  immediate  consideration, 
but  I  did  want  to  have  this  part  of  the 
record  reflect  an  observation  or  two.  I 
decided  not  to  assert  our  committee's 
right  to  have  jurisdiction  over  this  mat- 
ter because  of  the  time  constraints  that 
have  been  earlier  mentioned.  If  our  com- 
mittee would  have  received  a  sequential 
referral  which.  I  believe  under  the  rules 
we  were  entitled  to.  there  would  have 
been  some  issues  that  we  would  have  ad- 
dressed for  this  purpose  that  I  stand  up 
now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  important  that 
our  veterans  of  the  Vietnam  conflict  be 
appropriately  recognized  and  that  there 
be  an  appropriate  memorial.  Exactly 
where  that  memorial  ought  to  be  situated 

I  think  ought  to  be  decided  in  a  manner 
most  consistent  with  the  treatment  we 
have  given  veterans  of  other  wars  and 
with  other  matters  in  terms  of  planning 
most  particularly  on  the  Capital  Mall. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
the  definition  of  a  mall  is,  but  our  com- 
mittee has  a  number  of  requests  for  items 
to  be  put  on  this  open  mail.  It  is  very 
limited  in  space.  It  is  easier  to  say  yes 
than  no.  but  if  we  say  yes  every  time 
someone  seeks  it,  it  could  create  a 
problem. 

I  am  happy  that  the  resolution  now 
permits  the  Secretary,  working  with  the 
veterans'  groups,  to  work  out  the  mort 
appropriate  place  rather  than  being  re- 
quired to  pick  a  place  whether  or  not 
it  is  a  most  appropriate  place. 

There  is  one  other  observation  I  have: 
The  legislation  carries  with  it  a  require- 
ment there  be  at  least  2  acres.  Well,  as 
a  city  fellow  I  am  not  really  sure  how 
large  that  is  but  I  would  certainly  antici- 
pate the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
look  at  the  amount  of  space  that  we  have 
given  the  World  War  I  and  World  War 

II  veterans  and  have  this  be  a  com- 
mensurate amount  of  space.  I  do  not 
know  if  2  acres  is  too  little  or  too  much. 
I  just  pass  those  thoughts  on  for  the  rec- 
ord in  the  interests  not  of  impeding  the 
decision  we  have  just  made  but  in  the 
interest  of  seeing  that  these  veterans  re- 
ceive a  very  thoughtful  and  appropriate 
memorial  and  I  am  sure  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  the  language  such  will  prove 
to  be  the  case. 

Finally,  we  do  not  waive  in  futura  our 
jurisdiction  over  this  matter,  as  1  would 
hope  the  gentleman  or  his  successor  in 
being  will  accept  in  the  Congresses  to, 
come  when  this  matter  will  be  before  us 
again. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter  on  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  (S.J.  Res.  119) . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  S.  2253,  ROCK  ISLAND 
TRANSITION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to  file 
the  conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
( S.  2253 )  to  provide  for  an  extension  of 
directed  service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road, to  provide  transaction  assistance 
to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  such 
railroad,  and  to  provide  arrangements 
for  protection  o<  the  employees. 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  96-1041) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S 
2253)  entitled  an  act  to  provide  for  an  ex- 
tension of  directed  service  on  the  Rock  Is- 
land RaJlroad,  to  provide  transaction  swslst- 
ance  to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  such 
railroad,  and  to  provide  arrangements  for 
protection  of  the  employees,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following : 

TITLE  I— ROCK  ISLAND  TRANSITION 

AND  EMPLOYEE  ASSISTANCE 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Rock  Island  Railroad  Transition  and  Em- 
ployee Assistance  Act". 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDINGS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

( 1 )  uninterrupted  continuation  of  services 
over  Rock  Island  lines  is  dependent  on  ade- 
quate employee  protection  provisions  cover- 
ing Rock  Island  Railroad  employees  who  are 
not  hired  by  other  railroads: 

(2)  for  those  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployees not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers,  there 
is  no  other  practicable  means  of  obtaining 
funds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of  such 
employee  protection  that  are  assumed  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad: 

(3)  a  cessation  of  necessary  operations  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  would  have  serious 
repercussions  on  the  economies  of  the  States 

In  which  such  railroad  principally  operates; 
and 

(i)  premature  cessation  of  services  over 
lines  which  are  the  subject  of  pending  pur- 
chase application  would  result  In  harm  to 
the  shipping  public  and  could  Imperil  con- 
tinuation of  vital  commuter  service. 

DEFINmONS 

Sec.  103.  As  used  In  this  title,  the  term— 

( 1 )  "bankruptcy  court"  means  the  court 
having  Jurisdiction  over  the  reorganization 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad; 

(2)  "Board"  means  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board; 

(3)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission; 

(4)  "employee"  Includes  any  employee  of 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  as  of  August  1. 
1979.  but  does  not  Include  any  Individual 
after  he  Is  offered  employment  in  his  craft 
with  a  rail  carrier  providing  temporary  serv- 
ice over  Rock  Island  Railroad  lines  and  which 
becomes  the  acquiring  carrier  of  such  lines, 
or  any  Individual  serving  as  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary,  treasurer,  comptroller, 
counsel,  member  of  the  board  of  directors, 
or  any  other  person  performing  such  func- 
tions; 
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(5)  the  term  "Rock  Island  R&Uroad"  means 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company;  and 

(6)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

SISVICE  CONTnnrATION 

Sec.  104.  (B)  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  11125  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  or  Public  Law  96-131,  the  Oom- 
mlssion  shall  order  directed  service  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  90  days  over  any 
line  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  if  the  Sec- 
retary finds  and  certifies  to  the  Commission 
that — ■ 

( 1 )  a  lack  of  rail  service  exists  which  can- 
not be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  Interim  op- 
erating authority  over  such  line  and  grains 
or  foods  are  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market; 
or 

(3)  a  lack  of  rail  service  exists  which  can- 
not be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  Interim  op- 
erating authority  over  such  line  and  a  rail 
carrier,  shipper.  State,  or  other  interested 
party  has  expressed  In  writing  to  the  Secre- 
tary an  Interest  in  purchasing,  leasing,  or  re- 
habilitating, the  particular  rail  line  or  facil- 
ity for  purposes  of  providing  rail  services, 
and  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  transaction  will  be  consummated. 

(b)(1)  Not  more  than  $15,000,000  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  the  Sec- 
retary out  of  the  Railroad  Rehabilitation 
and  Improvement  Fund  established  under 
title  V  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45  U.S.C. 
821  et  seq.)  may  be  made  avaUable  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Commission  for  purposes 
of  providing  directed  service  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Funds  may  be  made  available  for  di- 
rected service  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  findings  of  the  Secretary  re- 
quired under  title  V  of  the  Railroad  Revltal- 
lzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
and  section  516  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C.  836) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  directed  service  pro- 
vided with  such  funds. 

(c)  The  terms  of  compensation  for  all 
trackage  rights,  Joint  faculties,  and  similar 
arrangements  between  other  railroads  and 
the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
which  are  in  effect  on  portions  of  the  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  Involved  In  tem- 
porary emergency  operations  shall  be  con- 
tinued In  effect  during  the  duration  of  the 
temporary  emergency  operating  authority 
with  the  carrier  providing  temporary  emer- 
gency service  substituting  for  the  trustee,  ex- 
cept where  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  has 
been  given  more  favorable  treatment  by  vir- 
tue of  its  bankruptcy.  Such  continuation 
shall  not  alter  or  affect  the  ultimate  rights 
of  other  railroads  under  trackage  rights.  Joint 
facilities,  or  similar  arrangements  nor  preju- 
dice the  ultimate  determination  of  any  con- 
troversy or  proceeding  concerning  rights  of 
the  parties  with  regard  to  assignment  by  the 
trustee  of  rights  In  or  to  the  facilities  or 
under  the  arrangements. 

RAILROAD    HIRING 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Each  person  who  is  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on 
August  1.  1979.  and  who,  prior  to  January  1. 
1981.  Is  separated  or  furloughed  (other  than 
for  cause)  from  his  employment  with  such 
railroad,  or  from  his  employment  with  an- 
other rail  carrier  providing  temporary  serv- 
ice over  lines  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  of  service  by  such 
railroad  or  such  temporary  service  carrier 
shall,  unless  found  to  be  less  qualified  than 
other  applicants,  have  the  first  right  of  hire 
by  any  other  rail  carrier  that  U  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Commission  for  any  va- 
cancy that  Is  not  covered  by  ( 1 )  an  affirma- 
tive action  plan,  or  a  hiring  plan  designed 
to  eliminate  dlscrtmination,  that  is  required 
by  Federal  or  State  statute,  regulation,  or 
Executive  order,  or  by  the  order  of  a  Vti- 


eral  or  State  court  or  agency,  or  (3)  a  i>er- 
missible  voluntary  affirmative  action  plan. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  rail  carrier 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  hiring  new 
employees  when  tt  recalls  any  of  its  own 
furloughed  employees. 

(b)  The  rights  afforded  to  Rock  Island 
Railroad  employees  by  this  section  shall  be 
coequal  to  the  rights  afforded  to  Chicago. 
Milwaukee,  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad 
Company  employees  by  section  8  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45 
U.S.C.  907). 

EMPLOTEE    PROTECTION    AGREEMENTS 

Sec  106.  (a)  No  later  than  10  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  In  onler 
to  avoid  disruption  of  raU  service  and  un- 
due displacement  of  employees,  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  and  labor  organizations 
representing  the  employees  of  such  railroad 
with  the  assistance  of  the  National  Media- 
tion Board,  may  enter  Into  an  agreement 
providing  protection  for  employees  of  such 
railroad  who  are  adversely  affected  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  reduction  in  service  by  such  raU- 
road.  Such  employee  protection  may  Include, 
but  need  not  be  limited  to,  employee  reloca- 
tion incentive  compensation,  moving  ex- 
penses, and  separation  allowances. 

(b)  If  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  the 
labor  organizations  representing  the  em- 
ployees of  such  railroad  are  unable  to  enter 
Into  an  employee  protection  agreement  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  within 
10  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  parties  shall  immediately  submit 
the  matter  to  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  impose  upon  the  parties  by  ap- 
propriate order  a  fair  and  equitable  ar- 
rangement with  respect  to  employee  protec- 
tion no  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  and  the  authorized  repre- 
sentatives of  Its  employees  have  by  then 
entered  into  a  labor  protection  agreement. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"fair  and  equitable"  means  no  less  protec- 
tive of  the  interests  of  employees  than  pro- 
tection afforded  under  section  9  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (46 
U.S.C.  908) .  subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  section  110  of  this  title. 

(c)  If  an  employee  protection  arrangement 
Is  Imposed  by  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  the  bankruptcy  court 
shall  immediately  authorize  and  direct  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  trustee  to.  and  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  trustee  and  the  labor 
organizations  representing  the  eniployees  of 
the  railroad  shaU,  immediately  Implement 
such  EUTongement. 

(d)  (1)  An  order  of  the  Commission  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
stayed  by  the  Commission  or  by  any  court, 
cmd  an  order  of  the  bankruptcy  court  under 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  may  not  be 
stayed  by  any  other  court. 

(2)  Any  order  described  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  may  be  appealed  only  to 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  United  States 
having  Jurisdiction  to  review  decisions  and 
orders  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  Any  such  ap- 
peal to  such  court  of  appeals  shall  be  filed 
within  5  days  after  the  date  of  entry  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission  or  the  bankruptcy 
court,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  such  court  of 
appeals  shEill  finally  determine  such  appeal 
within  60  days  after  the  date  such  t4>peal  Is 
filed.  No  determination  by  the  court  of  ap- 
p>eals  under  this  subsection  may  be  reviewed 
In  any  other  court. 

(e)(1)  Any  claim  of  an  employee  for  bene- 
fits and  allowances  under  an  employee  pro- 
tection agreement  or  arrangement  entered 
into  under  this  section  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Board  In  such  time  and  manner  as  the 
Board  by  regulation  shall  prescribe.  The 
Board  shall  determine  the  amount  for  which 
such  employee  Is  eligible  under  such  agree- 
ment or  arrangement  and  shall  certify  such 


amount  to  the  Bock  Island  BaUroad  for  pay- 
ment. 

(2)  Benefits  and  aUowances  under  suob 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  Into  un- 
der this  section  abaU  be  paid  by  the  Bock 
Island  Railroad  from  its  own  aaaets  or  In 
accordance  with  section  110  of  this  title,  and 
claims  of  em.ployees  for  such  benefits  and 
allowances  shall  be  treated  as  administrative 
expenses  of  the  estate  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad. 

(f)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(b)(7) 
of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1974  (45 
U.S.C.  231f (b)(7))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Eeatruc- 
turlng  Act"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act. 
and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  'n^nsitlon  and 
Employee  Assistance  Act". 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    ROCK    ISLAND   RAtLBOAO 

awuor^ts 
Sec.  107.  (a)  The  Board  shall  prepare  and 
maintain — 

( 1 )  a  list  of  employees  separated  from  em- 
ployment with  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  who 
Indicate  a  desire  to  appear  on  a  list  to  be 
available  to  rail  carriers;   and 

(2)  a  list  of  employment,  by  class  and 
craft,  available  with  rail   carriers. 

based  upon  information  submitted  to  the 
Board  by  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and  other 
rail  carriers.  Upon  the  request  of  any  rail 
carrier,  the  Board  shall  make  available  to 
such  carrier  a  copy  of  the  list  described 
in  paragraph    (1)   of  this  subsection 

(b)  The  Board  shall  maintain  the  lists 
required  by  subsection  la)  of  this  section 
through   December  31.   1984. 

ELECTION 

Sec.  108.  la)  Any  employee  who  receives 
any  assistance  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  Into  un- 
der section  106  of  this  title  or  any  new 
career  training  assistance  under  section 
119  of  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to  waive  any 
employee  protection  benefits  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  employee  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code,  sub- 
title rv  of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code. 
or  any  applicable  contract  or  agreement 

(b)  Any  employee  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road who  Is  entitled  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  title  shall,  no  later  than  April  1. 
1981.  file  a  statement  with  the  Board  Indicat- 
ing whether  such  employee  elects  to  receive 
(1)  assistance  under  this  title:  or  (2)  any 
employee  protection  benefits  otherwise  avail- 
able to  such  employee  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  title  11.  United  States  Code,  subtitle  IV 
of  title  49.  United  States  Code,  or  any  appli- 
cable contract  or  agreement. 

(c)  With  regard  to  any  employee  who 
elects  benefits  under  subsection  lb)  (2)  of 
this  section,  nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  to  determine  or  otherwise  affect  the 
priority  status  or  timing  of  payment  of.  or 
the  liability  for  a  claim  or  claims,  if  any,  for 
employee  protection  which  miirht  have  ex- 
isted in  the  absence  of  this  title 

(d)  An  employee  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
receive  any  assistance  (other  than  moving 
expenses)  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  into 
under  section  106  of  this  title  or  any  new 
career  training  tisslstance  under  section  119 
of  this  title — 

(1)  during  any  period  In  which  such 
employee  is  employed  bv  any  rail  carrier 
providing  temporary  service  over  any  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Ballroad;  or 

(2)  at  any  time  after  the  date  such  em- 
ployee receives  an  offer  of  employment.  In 
his  craft  and  for  which  such  employee  Is 
qualified,  from  a  rail  carrier  acquiring  lines 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF   APPROPRIATIOKS 

Sec.  lOB.  (a)  Section  14(c)  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (46  U.8.C. 
913(c))  Is  amended — 
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"(1)  in  connection  with  the  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  and  related  trust  established 
»,.,  tvu>  rnrnorfttlon  nurauant  to  the  reaulre- 


mentatlon.  or  operation  of  the  plan  or  Con- 
RaU  Equity  Corporation  or  with  any  trans- 
action  which    is   required   by  or   is   appro- 


of  law.  a  passenger  commuter  line  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  over  which  directed 
service  is  provided  pursuant  to  this  section 
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(1)  by  iBiBertlng  "and  the  Eock  Island 
Railroad  Transition  and  Employee  Assist- 
ance Act"  Immediately  after  "this  Act";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Effective  October  1. 
1980.  there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  Board  an  additional  $1,000,000  to 
carry  out  Its  administrative  expenses  under 
this  Act  and  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  ". 

(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  913(b)) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence;  "Effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1980.  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated an  additional  $1,500,000  for  new 
career  training  assistance  under  section  12 
of  this  Act  and  section  119  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  Transition  and  Employee 
.Assistance  Act.". 

OBLIGATTON    GtTARANTBlS 

See.  110.  (a)  The  Secretary,  under  the 
authority  of  section  511  of  the  Railroad 
Revitallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (45  U.S.C.  831).  shall  guarantee  obli- 
gations of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  for  pur- 
poses of  providing  employee  protection  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  106  of  this  title. 

(b)  Any  obligation  guaranteed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  treated  as  an  admin- 
istrative expense  of  the  estate  of  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad. 

(c)  The  aggregate  unpaid  principal  amount 
of  obligations  which  may  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $75,000,000. 

(d)  The  total  liability  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  in  connection  with  benefits  and 
allowances  provided  under  any  employee 
protection  agreement  or  arrangement  en- 
tered Into  under  section  106  of  this  title 
shall  not  exceed  $75,000,000. 

(e)  Except  In  connection  with  obligations 
guaranteed  under  this  section,  the  United 
States  shall  Incur  no  liability  in  connection 
with  any  employee  protection  agreement  or 
arrangement  entered  into  under  section  106 
of  this  title. 

(f)  Section  511(g)  and  section  516  of  the 
Railroad  Revitallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  of  1976  (45  U  S.C  831(g)  and  836) 
shall  not  apply  to  any  obligation  guaran- 
teed under  this  section. 

EXPEDrrED    PROCEEDINGS 

Sbc.  111.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  give 
aU  proceedings  Involving  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  preference  over  all  other  pending 
proceedings  related  to  rail  carriers  and  make 
all  of  Its  decisions  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall,  within  100  days 
of  the  filing  of  an  application  (or  such 
shorter  period  as  the  court  may  set)  pursu- 
ant to  section  17  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Restructuring  Act  (45  USC  915)  reach  a 
decision  on  all  proceedings  filed  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1980,  which  Involve  a  sale,  transfer 
or  lease  of  any  line  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road to  a  solvent  carrier. 

TRANSACTION    ASSISTANCE 

S«c.  112.  Section  505  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  UJ3.C  825)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section : 

"(h)      PtTRCHASE     OF     EsSENTtAL     PROPERTIES 

roR  Common  Carrier  Service. — (l)  Notwith- 
standing subsections  (a)  through  (g)  of  this 
section  (other  than  subsections  (b)(2)  and 
(d)(3)),  the  Secretary  shall,  upon  appli- 
cation of  a  noncarrler  entity — 

"(A)  purchase,  from  funds  available  on 
May  1,  1980.  not  less  than  825.000.000  in 
redeemable  preference  shares  or  trustee  cer- 
tiflcstes  convertible  to  redeemable  prefer- 
ence shares  undesr  this  section  as  necessary 
for  the  purchase,  lease,  or  reh»biuutlon  of 


properties  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  by 
responsible  noncarrler  entitles  to  be  used 
for  common  carrier  rail  service;  and 

"(B)  purchase  not  more  than  $18,000,000 
In  redeemable  preference  shares  or  trustee 
certificates  convertible  to  redeemable  pref- 
erence shares  under  this  section  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purchase  of  properties  of  tne 
Milwaukee  Railroad  by  responsible  noncar- 
rler entitles  to  be  used  for  common  carrier 
rail  service,  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
determines  that  funds  are  available. 

"(2)  Preference  shares  and  trustee  certifi- 
cates purchased  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  purchased  under  terms  and  conditions 
that  insure  that  the  applicant  will  be  fi- 
nancially capable  of  making  the  requisite 
dividend  or  Interest  and  redemption  or  prin- 
cipal payments  without  Impairing  Its  finan- 
cial resources,  and  the  Secretary  shall  Insure 
that  all  assistance  provided  under  this  sub- 
section Is  likely  to  be  repaid  or  can  be 
secured. 

"(3)  (A)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
a  responsible  noncarrler  entity  may  Include 
an  association  composed  of  representatives 
of  national  railway  labor  organizations,  em- 
ployee coalitions,  shippers,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof,  and  States  or  State  organiza- 
tions, which  wish  to  acquire,  lease,  or  re- 
habilitate properties  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road or  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  pursuant  to 
a  feasible  employee,  employee-shipper,  or 
State  ownership  plan  A  responsible  noncar- 
rler entity  may  also  Include  any  railroad  that 
wishes  to  contribute  any  of  Its  properties  un- 
der common  ownership  with  the  property 
being  acquired  by  the  association. 

"(11)  Any  ownership  plan  described  In 
clause  (1)  of  this  subparagraph  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  no  later  than  Au- 
gust 20.  1980.  or  such  later  date  as  the  Sec- 
retary considers  appropriate. 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'railroad'  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  Include  any  respon- 
sible noncarrler  entity. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
return  on  redeemable  preference  shares  shall 
be  the  minimum  established  pursuant  to 
section  506(a)  (3)    of  this  title. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  pur- 
chase applications  filed  with  the  Commission 
prior  to  September  15.  1980.  and  approved 
by  the  court  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  re- 
organization of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  or 
the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  by  the  Commission.". 

APPLiCABiLmr  OF  nepa  and  epca 

Sec.  113.  The  provisions  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  and  section  382(b) 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(42  use.  6362(b) )  shall  not  apply  to  trans- 
actions carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title. 

AtTTHORITY  OF  THE  RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD 

Sec.  114.  (a)  The  Board  may  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
Its  duties  under  this  title. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this 
title,  the  Board  may  exercise  such  of  the 
powers,  duties,  and  remedies  provided  In  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  12  of 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
(45  U.S.C.  362(a). (b).  and  (d) )  as  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  of  this  title 

PtIBLICATIONS   AND   REPORTS 

Sec.  115.  Within  45  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Board  shall  pub- 
lish, and  make  available  for  distribution  by 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to  all  eligible  em- 
ployees, a  document  which  describes  In  detail 
the  rights  of  such  employees  under  sections 
106.  107,   108  and  119  of  this  title. 

AMENDMENTS  TO   MILWAUKEE  RAILROAD 
RESTRUCTURING  ACT 

Sec  116.  (a)  Section  18  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  USC.  916)  is 
amended — 


(1)  by  striking  "UnUl"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  until";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection; 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  upon  request 
provide  for  directed  service,  not  to  exceed  30 
days  during  the  period  Immediately  prior  to 
acquisition,  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under 
section  11125  of  title  49,  United  States  Code. 
Such  directed  service  shall  be  limited  to 
those  lines  or  line  segments  where  legisla- 
tion has  been  enacted  by  a  State  legislature 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion which  would  provide  for  such  State  to 
tender  a  bona  fide  offer  for  acquisition  of 
such  lines  or  line  segments.  The  Commission 
may  order  directed  service  by  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  under  this  subsection  without  In- 
clusion of  a  6  percent  profit  factor.  The  Com- 
mission shall  take  the  action  described  In 
this  subsection  only  In  the  event  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determines  that 
such  service  cannot  be  continued  under  the 
Emergency  Rail  Service  Assistance  Act.". 

(b)  Section  22(a)  of  such  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
920(a)  )  Is  amended  by  striking  "Until"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  18  of  this  Act,  until". 

RAIL  TECHNOLOGICAL   IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec.  117.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Federal  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  authority,  after  a 
hearing  and  consistent  with  findings  based 
upon  evidence  developed  therein  or  pursuant 
to  expressions  of  agreement  between  national 
railroad  labor  representatives  and  the  devel- 
oper or  operator  of  new  equipment  or  tech- 
nology, to  exempt  from  the  mandatory-  re- 
quirements of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1893,  the  Act  of  March  2,  1903,  and 
the  Act  ■yt  April  14.  1910  (45  USC.  1  through 
16) .  also  referred  to  as  the  Safety  Appliance 
Acts,  any  railroad  equipment,  or  equipment 
which  will  be  operated  on  rails,  when  such 
requirements  preclude  the  development  or 
Implementation  of  more  efllctent  railroad 
transportation  equipment  or  other  transoor- 
tatlon  innovations  under  the  existing  stat- 
utes. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    THE    REGIONAL    RAIL    REORGA- 
NIZATION    ACT     OF     1973 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Section  216(f)  (5)  of  the  Re- 
gional Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45 
U.S.C.  726(f)  (5) )  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof:  "For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  shall 
be  deemed  to  represent  all  of  the  represent- 
atives of  crafts  or  classes  of  employees  of  the 
Corporation  and  Its  subsidiaries  as  though 
that  organization  held  powers  of  attorney 
from  each  representative  of  a  craft  or  class 
for  the  limited  purposes  of  negotiating  and 
agreeing  upon  an  employee  stock  ow^nershlp 
plan". 

(b)  Section  216(f)  (5)  of  the  Regional  RaU 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  USC.  728 
(f )  (5) )  Is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  sentence  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof:  "The  plan  shall  not  be  subject  to 
change  under  the  provisions  of  section  6  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  until  after  such  time 
as  securities  have  been  distributed  from  the 
plan  to  the  participants  In  the  plan  or  their 
beneficiaries  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  tlie 
plan.". 

(c)  Section  216(f)  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (45  U  S.C  726(f) ) 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof; 

"(8)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  this  paragraph,  no  person  de- 
scribed In  subparagraph  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph shall  have  or  be  subject  to  any  fi- 
duciary responsibility,  obligation,  or  duty, 
nor  shall  any  such  person  be  subject  to  civil 
liability,  under  any  Federal  or  State  law.  as 
a  fiduciary  or  otherwise — 
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"(1)  in  connection  with  the  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  and  related  trust  established 
by  the  Corporation  pursuant  to  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  or  with  ConRall 
Equity  Corporation  (I)  on  account  of  any 
reorganization  or  restructuring  of  the  Cor- 
poration, Its  successors  or  assigns,  or  their 
assets  or  capital  structure,  or  (11)  on  account 
of  any  action  taken  or  not  taken  by  the 
Corporation  which  may  affect  its  ability  to 
attain  the  performance  levels  established  in 
connection  with  the  plan  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  (ID   of  this  subsection; 

"(li)  for  or  In  connection  with  the  estab- 
lishment, continuation  or  implementation  of 
the  plan  and  related  trust  or  of  ConRail 
Equity  Corporation  or  the  acquisition  of. 
Investment  in  or  retention  of  any  security 
of  the  Corporation  or  ConRall  Equity  Cor- 
poration, or  of  any  of  their  successors  and  as- 
signs, by  the  plan  or  ConRail  Equity  Corpo- 
ration, or  the  disposition  of  any  such  secu- 
rity to  the  extent  that  such  disposition  Is 
made  in  connection  with  a  reorganization  or 
restructuring  of  the  Corporation.  Its  succes- 
sors and  assigns,  or  their  assets  or  capital 
structure,  as  directed  or  approved  by  or  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  or  the  United 
States,  or  the  acquisition  or  retention  of  any 
cash,  security  or  other  property  received  In 
connection  with  any  such  reorganization  or 
restructuring:  or 

"(111)  for  or  In  connection  with  any  other 
action  taken  or  not  taken  pursuant  to  any 
term  or  condition  of  the  plan  or  related  trust 
agreement  or  of  the  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion or  bylaws  of  ConRall  Equity  Corpora- 
tion. 

Any  directions  described  In  clauses  (1)(I). 
(11),  or  (111)  shall  be  taken  at  the  direction. 
or  with  the  consent,  of  the  Association  or  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  designate. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  be  Interpreted  to  relieve  any  per- 
son from  any  fiduciary  or  other  responsi- 
bility, obligation  or  duty  under  any  Federal 
or  State  law  to  take  or  not  to  take  actions 
with  respect  to  the  plan  In  connection  with 
(1)  receiving  contributions,  (11)  exercising 
custodial  responsibilities,  (HI)  determining 
eligibility  to  participate  in  the  plan.  (Iv) 
calculating,  determining  and  paying  bene- 
fits, (V)  processing  and  deciding  claims,  (vi) 
preparing  and  distributing  plan  Informa- 
tion, benefit  statements,  returns  and  re- 
ports, (vll)  maintaining  plan  records,  (viii) 
appointing  plan  fiduciaries  and  other  per- 
sons to  advise  or  assist  In  plan  administra- 
tion and  (Ix)  other  than  as  provided  In  sub- 
paragraph (A),  acquiring,  holding  or  dis- 
posing of  plan  assets. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  term  'person'  includes 
each  of  the  following; 

"(i)  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  plan, 
the  Corporation  and  Its  subsidies,  ConRail 
Equity  Corporation,  the  Association,  and  any 
of  their  successors  and  assigns; 

"(11)  each  director,  officer,  employee  and 
agent  of  the  Corporation  of  any  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries, of  ConRall  Equity  Corporation,  of 
the  plan,  of  the  Association  or  of  any  of 
their  successors   and   assigns;    and 

"(ill)  each  member  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  any  of  their  employees  and 
agents, 

"(D)  Neither  this  paragraph  nor  para- 
graph (9)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  con- 
strued to  grant  immunity  from  any  crimi- 
nal law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(9)  The  United  States  shall  indemnify, 
defend,  and  hold  harmless  the  persons  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (8)  (C)  of  this  subsec- 
tion from  and  against  any  and  all  liabilities, 
claims,  actions.  Judgments,  amounts  paid 
In  settlement,  and  costs  and  expenses  (in- 
cluding reasonable  fees  of  accountants,  ex- 
perts, and  attornejrs)  actually  incurred  In 
connection   with   the  establishment,   imple- 


mentation, or  operation  of  the  plan  or  Con- 
Rall Equity  Corporation  or  with  any  trans- 
action which  is  required  by  or  is  appro- 
priate to  effectuate  fully  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  except  as  may  arise  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  a  responsi- 
bility, obligation,  or  duty  excluded  from 
paragraph  (8)  (A)  by  paragraph  (8)  (B) ,  if 
it  Is  determined  that  such  persons  were  act- 
ing In  good  faith.  The  Indemnity  provided 
In  this  paragraph  shall  be  a  full  faith  and 
credit  obligation  of  the  United  States. 

"(10)  All  securities  of  the  Corporation,  all 
securities  of  any  subsidiary  of  the  Corpora- 
tion and  of  ConRall  Equity  Corporation, 
and  all  Interests  In  the  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  which  are  Issued  or  transferred 
In  connection  with  the  employee  stock  own- 
ership plan  established  by  the  Corporation 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deemed  for  all  purposes  to 
have  been  Issued  subject  to  and  author- 
ized and  approved  pursuant  to  section  11301 
(b)  of  title  49  of  the  United  States  Code  and 
anv  corresponding  provision  of  any  suc- 
cessor statute". 

NEW     CAREER    TRAINING     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  119.  (a)  An  employee  who  elects  to 
receive  a  separation  allowance  from  the  Rock 
Island  Railroad  under  an  employee  protection 
agreement  or  arrangement  entered  Into  under 
section  106  of  this  title  may  receive  from  the 
Board  reasonable  expenses  for  tralnlns  in 
qualified  Institutions  for  new  career  opportu- 

(b)  To  be  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section,  an  employee — 

(1)  must  first  exhaust  any  Federal  educa- 
tional benefits  available  to  such  employee 
under  any  existing  program;  and 

(2)  must  begin  his  course  of  training  with- 
in two  years  following  the  date  of  such  em- 
ployee's separation  from  employment  with 
the  Rock  Island  Railroad. 

(c)  Reasonable  expenses  for  assistance  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  an  application  therefor 
filed  by  an  employee  with  the  Board. 

(d)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this, section  after  April  1.  1984. 

(e)  As  used  In  this  section — 

(1)  the  term  "expenses"  means  actual, 
reasonable  expenses  paid  for  room,  board,  tu- 
ition, fees,  or  educational  material  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $3,000;  and 

(2)  the  term  "qualified  institution"  means 
an  educational  institution  accredited  for  pay- 
ment by  the  Veterans'  Administration  xinder 
chapter  36  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code,  or  a  State-accredited  institution  which 
has  been  In  existence  for  not  less  than  two 
years. 

(f)  Section  12(e)(2)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C.  911(e) 
(2) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  the  following 
immediately  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof;  ",  or  a  State-accredited  institution 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  not  less  than 
two  years". 

DIRECTED   SERVICE 

Sec  120.  (a)  In  the  event  agreement  cannot 
be  reached  between  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road and  any  party  desiring  to  provide  com- 
muter service,  the  commission  shall  order 
directed  service,  for  the  two-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
over  any  passenger  commuter  line  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  that  was  in  operation 
on  March  1,  1980.  if  the  directed  service  car- 
rier agrees  to  provide  such  service  without 
payment  under  section  11125(b)(5)  of  title 
49  of  the  United  States  Code.  If  the  parties 
are  unable  to  agree  on  compensation,  the 
trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  for  the  property  and  fa- 
cilities of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  on  terms 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  rea- 
sonable. 

(b)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 


of  law.  a  passenger  commuter  line  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  over  which  directed 
service  is  provided  pursuant  to  this  section 
may  not  be  abandoned,  and  service  over  such 
line  may  not  be  discontinued,  during  the 
period  of  such  directed  service. 

TEMPORARY    RAIL    BANKING 

Sec.  121.  During  the  180-day  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  no  rail  line  or  facility  of  the  Bock 
Island  Railroad  which  has  been  approved 
for  abandonment  by  the  Commission  or  the 
bankruptcy  court  may  be  downgraded, 
scrapped,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
section.  In  no  case  t>efore  abandonment  has 
been  approved  and  before  the  180.day  pe- 
riod has  elapsed  shall  the  Secretary  approve 
a  disposition  of  such  portion  of  the  rail 
line  or  related  facility  to  any  carrier  or 
other  entity  not  engaged  in  providing  rail- 
road services  or  not  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  railroad  services.  The  Secre- 
tary, upon  application  by  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad,  shall  grant  such  approval  unless 
he  finds  that — 

(1)  a  rail  carrier,  shipper.  State,  or  otber 
Interested  party  has  expressed  in  writing 
an  Interest  In  purchasing,  leasing  or  re- 
habilitating the  particular  rail  line  or 
facility  for  purposes  of  providing  rail  serv- 
ice; and 

(2)  there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that 
such  purchase  transaction  will  be  con- 
summated. 

TEMPORART    OPERATING    AFP«OVAL 

SiEc  122.  (a)  The  Commission  may  au- 
thorize any  rail  carrier  willing  to  do  so 
voluntarily  to  use  the  tracks  and  facilities 
of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  or  the  MUwau- 
kee  Railroad.  The  use  of  such  tracks  and 
facilities  shall  be  under  such  terms  of 
compensation  as  the  carriers  establish  be- 
tween themselves,  or  If  the  carriers  are  un- 
able to  agree,  under  such  terms  of  com- 
pensation as  the  Commission  finds  to  be 
reasonable 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Commission  shall  require,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the  use 
of  the  employees  who  would  normally  have 
performed  work  In  connection  with  the 
traffic  subject  to  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term 
"Milwaukee  Railroad'  means  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee,  Saint  Paul  and  Pacific  RaU- 
road  Company. 

DETiNrnoN  or  restructured  milwauxbi 

RAIUIOAO 

Sec  123.  SecUon  3(6)  of  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act  (45  U.S.C  902(6)  ) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(6)  the  term  restructured  Milwaukee 
Railroad'  means  tiie  entity  that  is  designated 
as  the  reorganized  railroad  under  the  re- 
organization plan  for  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
finally  certified  by  the  Commission." 

SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Sec  124.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstance U  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
this  title  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 
•nTLE  II— RAIL  PASSENGER  CORRIDORS 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec.  201  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Passenger  Railroad  RebuUding  Act  of  1980". 

RAIL  PASSENGER  CORRIDOR  SERVICE 

Sec.  202.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vitallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (46  U.S.C.  863)  Is  amended— 

(1)  m  the  first  sentence,  by  striking 
"goals"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "goaU 
to  the  ext«it  compatible  with  the  amount  of 
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authorizations  specified  In  section  704  of  this 
atle;"; 


MANAGEMENT  GOAL 


Potomac  Tunnel  in  Baltimare,  Maryland,  by 

the  rehabilitation  and  Improvement  of  such         c__    ,,n<i    <    >   o    n 
(2)    in   paragraph    (1)  (A)(1)    thereof,   by     tunnel  and  the  rail  lines  approaching  such     R.„Tf.,r"o,.  '     .^^^  1°"^   \\        the  Railroad 
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Systems  Center  as  of  October  1.  1980.  includ- 
ing any  unexpended  advances  made  to  the 


"(2)   The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary   of   Housine   and   Urban   Develoo- 


this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  develop  de- 
sign an<l  ^n0in#>*r1nff  n1»na  trk  f  Ka  Av^An*  «*^M 
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autbotlzatlous  specified  In  section  704  of  this 
Utle;"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  (A)(1)  thereof,  by 
striking  "Within  5  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "No  later  than  September  30.  1985."; 
and 

(6)  In  the  fourth  sentence  of  paragraph 
(\)('E).  by  striking  out  "6"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "9". 

SSPASATTON  OT  PASSEMCEB  AND  rSEIGHT  TRArnC 

Sec.  203  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatton  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  U.S.C.  853)  Is  further  amended— 
(1)  by  Inserting  "(Ai"  Immediately  after 
the  paragraph  heading  In  paragraph  (3)  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  paragraph  the 
following 

"(B)  (1)  Within  6  months  after  tht  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Passenger  Railroad  Re- 
building Act  of  1980.  the  Department  of 
Transportation  shall  develop  plans  for  alter- 
nate off-corridor  routings  of  freight  traffic 
over  lines  along  the  Northeast  Corridor  be- 
tween the  Washington.  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  area  and  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan area,  including  intermediate  points. 
"(11)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  rail  freight  carriers  and  regional 
transportation  agencies  for  a  period  of  no 
less  than  5  years  to  provide  for  the  Imple- 
mentation by  such  rail  carriers  of  the  off- 
corridor  routings  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  parties  may  agree.  Promptly 
upon  reaching  such  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  apply  to  the  Commission  for  ap- 
proval of  the  agreement  and  all  related 
agreements  accompanying  such  application. 
(Ill)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  ap- 
proval of  such  agreements  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  It  shall, 
within  90  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  appli- 
cation, approve  such  application  and  related 
agreements  Including  the  provision  of  serv- 
ice use  of  tracks  and  facilities  as  provided 
In  such  application 

"(Iv)  If  the  Secretary  and  any  other  in- 
volved rail  freight  carriers  are"  unable  to 
reach  the  agreement  or  agreements  neces- 
sary as  provided  in  clause  ill)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph, the  Secretary  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  involved  rail  freight  carriers, 
make  application  to  the  Commission  which 
shall,  within  90  days  after  such  application. 
If  It  finds  that  doing  so  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  find  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  agreement  necessary 
and  such  terms  and  conditions  shall  be 
binding  upon  all  Involved  rail  freight  car- 
riers. 

■'(V)  Within  12  months  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Passenger  Railroad  Re- 
building Act.  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  on : 

"(I)  an  evaluation  of  the  extent  to  which 
passenger  and  freight  operations  should  be 
separated  in  the  Northeast  Corridor:  and 

"(11)  an  evaluation  of  any  operational, 
safety,  maintenance,  or  other  problems  of 
mixing  freight  and  passenger  service  on  the 
same  rail  lines. 

In  the  preparation  of  such  report,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  National  Rall- 
r^  Passenger  Corporation,  the  Association 
affected  railroads,  and  other  Interested  par- 
ti«.  The  Secretary,  in  preparing  such  re- 
port, shall  consider  such  factors  as  conges- 
J!.-^-  -i^'  *°  ^^^  passengers  and  freight. 
operations,  and  the  impact  of  diversion  to 

oth!^  ™.^'".f°**  **■*  '"'P'^*  °^  diversion  on 
other  modes.":  and 

.„i?i  ^  ^'^^  »t  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph : 

"(8)     ELnmrATioir 


or    coKGwnoif. — The 


ti^f^  !^°'  ***  ****  maximum  extent  prac- 
ri?  i!.^  congestion  in  raU  freight  and 
r.U  pMaenger  traffic  at  the  Balttafore  and 


Potomac  Tunnel  in  Baltlmare,  Maryland,  by 
the  rehabilitation  and  Improvement  of  such 
tunnel  and  the  rail  lines  approaching  such 
tunnel,  for  purposes  of  implementing  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  project  un- 
der this  title.". 

AUTHORIZATION  Or  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  704(a)  of  the  Rail- 
road Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1976  (45  use.  864(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
"•1,600.000.000  '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•2313.000.000"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and  after  such  goals  have  been  achieved, 
the  goals  of  section  703(1)  (A)  (11)"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof 
";  and";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  psiragraph: 

"(4)  •37,000,000  to  remain  available  until 
expended  in  order  to  effectuate  the  goals  of 
section  703(3)  (B)  and  section  703(6)  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  704  of  the  Railroad  Revltallza- 
tlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976  (45 
use.  854)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(h)  AcQtnsmoN  of  Real  Property. — The 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  acquire  for  the 
United  States,  by  lease,  purchase,  condemna- 
tion, or  otherwise,  any  Interest  In  real  prop- 
erty (Including  lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way.  and  any  other  property  Interests.  In- 
cluding contract  rights)  which  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  effectuate  the  goals  of 
section  703  of  this  title. 

"(1)  Reimbursement  Agreements — Where 
a  portion  of  the  costs  of  improvements  au- 
thorized under  section  703  of  this  title  are  to 
be  borne  by  a  State  or  local  or  regional  trans- 
portation authorities  or  other  responsible 
parties,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  such  cost-sharing  par- 
ties providing  for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
such  Improvements  with  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  and  requiring  re- 
imbursement to  the  Secretary  by  the  cost- 
sharing  parties  of  their  portion  of  the  costs 
of  such  Improvements.  Where  the  Secretary 
has  entered  Into  such  reimbursement  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  Is  further  authorized, 
to  the  extent  and  in  the  amounts  provided 
In  appropriation  Acts,  to  Incur  obligations  for 
contracts  to  carry  out  such  Improvements  In 
anticipation  of  such  reimbursement.  Funds 
reimbursed  to  the  Secretary  shall  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  originally  charged  for 
the  costs  of  such  Improvements  and  shall  be 
available  for  further  obligation. 

"(j)  Excess  Eqittpment  and  Other  Prop- 
erty.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Federal  Proi)erty  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
483)  or  of  any  other  law.  the  Secretary  may 
transfer  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation.  In  accordance  with  procedures 
which  the  Secretary  shall  establish,  excess 
real  or  personal  property  from  the  Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  project.  As  considera- 
tion to  the  United  States  for  such  transfer, 
property  so  transferred  shall  be  made  sub- 
ject to  the  mortgage  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'excess  real 
or  personal  property'  means — 

"(1)  any  Interest  In  real  property  acquired 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section  which  Is  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  (A)  usable  by  the  National  RaUroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  (B)  no  longer  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Oovernment  in  order 
to  Implement  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement project;   or 

"(2)  any  Item  of  personal  property,  such 
as  equipment,  which  Is  acquired  with  funds 
authorized  under  this  section.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1980. 
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Sec.  205.  (a)  Section  701  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976  (45  use.  861)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(d)  Management  Goal. —  (1)  It  shall  be 
a  goal  of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  to  manage  Its  operating  costs, 
pricing  policies,  and  other  factors  so  that 
annual  revenues  derived  from  the  operation 
of  intercity  rail  passenger  service  over  the 
Northeast  Corridor  route  between  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  and  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetts, shall  equal  or  exceed: 

"(A)  55  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  year 
1981; 

"(B)  75  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1986:  and 

"(C)  100  percent  of  the  annual  operating 
costs  of  providing  such  service  In  subse- 
quent fiscal  years. 

"(2)  The  National  Railroad  Passenger  Cor- 
poration shall  Include  in  the  annual  report 
required  by  sections  308  and  805  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Services  Act  a  discussion  and  ac- 
counting of  Its  success  In  meeting  the  goal 
specified  In  subsection  (a)   of  this  section.". 

TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Sec  206.  (a)  Title  VII  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  (45  use.  851  et  seq.)  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  sections  705  and  706  as  sec- 
tions 706  and  707.  respectively,  and  by  In- 
serting after  section  704  the  following  new 
section : 

"TRANSFER  OF  AtTTHORITY 

"Sec.  705.  (a)  Track  Improvements  — 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act  of 
1980,  the  Secretary  and  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation  shall  agree  on  the  re- 
allocation to  the  Corporation  of  authority 
and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tracting of  construction  solely  related  to 
track  improvements  In  connection  with  the 
Northeast  Corridor  improvement  project. 

"(b)  Other  Authority. — Effective  Octo- 
ber 1.  1985.  the  Secretary  shall  transfer  to 
the  Corporation  all  authority  and  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor improvement  project  and  Implement- 
ing the  goals  of  section  703  of  this  title". 

(b)   The  table  of  contents  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976   is  amended  by  striking  out  the  Items 
relating  to  sections  705  and  706  and  Inserting 
immediately  after  the  Item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 704  the  following : 
"Sec.  705   Transfer  of  authority. 
"Sec.  706.  Conforming  amendments. 
"Sec.  707.  Facilities  with  historical  or  archi- 
tectural significance". 

WORKING     CAPTTAL    FUND 

Sec  207.  Section  9  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Act  (49  U.S.e.  1667)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"  (r)  ( 1 )  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  working  capital  fund  for  financing 
the  activities  of  the  Transportation  Systems 
Center.  Such  fund  will  be  effective  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1980,  and  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation.  The  Transportation 
Systems  Center  is  authorized  to  perform  re- 
search, development,  test,  evaluation,  anal- 
ysis, and  other  related  activities  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  direct  for  the  Department  and 
other  Oovernment  agencies  and,  when  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  for 
State  and  local  governments,  other  public 
authorities,  private  sources,  and  foreign 
countries. 

"(2)  The  capital  of  the  fund  shall  consUt 
of— 

"(A)  the  net  assets  of  the  Transportation 
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Systems  Center  as  of  October  1.  1980.  Includ- 
ing any  unexpended  advances  made  to  the 
Center  for  which  valid  obligations  are  In- 
curred as  of  September  30.  1980; 

"(B)  any  appropriations  to  the  fund,  which 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  made;  and 

"(C)  the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of 
property  or  other  assets  transferred  to  the 
fund  after  September  30,  1980,  by  the  De- 
partment and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment less  the  related  liabilities  and  unpaid 
obligations,  and  the  fair  and  reasonable  value 
of  property  or  other  assets  donated  to  the 
fund  from  other  sources. 

"(3)  The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed  or 
credited  with  advance  payments  from  ap- 
plicable funds  or  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment and  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
with  advance  pajrments  from  other  sources, 
as  authorized  by  the  Secretary  or  his  desig- 
nee, for  services  provided  at  rates  that  will 
recover  the  expense  of  operation.  Including 
accrual  of  annual  leave  and  overhead,  and 
for  acquisition  of  property  and  equipment 
In  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Secretary.  The  fund  shall  also  be 
credited  with  receipts  from  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  property  or  In  payment  for  loss  or 
damage  of  property  held  by  the  fund. 

"(4)  At  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year,  there 
shall  be  transferred  Into  the  Treasury  as 
miscellaneous  receipts  any  funds  accumu- 
lated which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  working  capital 
fund". 

AMENDMENT    TO    RAIL    PASSENGER    SERVICE   ACT 

Sec  208.  Effective  October  1.  1980.  section 
601(b)  (3)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
of  1970  (45  use.  601(b)(3))  Is  repealed. 

PRIORrriES    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS 

Sec  209.  Section  703  of  the  Railroad  Re- 
vltallzatlon and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1976  Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  Priorities  for  Improvements. — The 
following  considerations  shall  be  applied  to 
the  selection  and  scheduling  of  specific  proj- 
ects. In  the  following  order: 

"(Ai  Safety  of  the  passengers  and  users  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  must  be  paramount. 
and  safety-reU'i«d  items  should  be  completed 
prior  to  other  Items. 

"(B)  Potential  ridershlp  should  be  con- 
sidered, with  those  activities  which  benefit 
the  greatest  number  of  passengers  com- 
pleted before  those  involving  fewer  pas- 
sengers. 

"(C)  Reliability  of  intercity  passenger 
service  must  be  emphasized. 

"(D)  Trip-time  requirements  of  this  Act 
must  be  achieved  to  the  extent  compatible 
with  the  priorities  cited  In  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (C)  of  this  paragraph. 

"(E)  Reducing  maintenance  cost  levels  is 
desirable,  and  Improvements  which  will  pay 
for  the  investment  by  achieving  lower  op- 
erating or  maintenance  cost  should  be  im- 
plemented. 

"(F)  On-time  performance  of  Northeast 
Corridor  commuter  and  freight  operations 
must  be  optimized,  and  construction  opera- 
tions should  be  scheduled  in  order  that  the 
fewest  possible  passengers  are  Inconven- 
ienced and  service  Is  maintained. 

"(O)  Planning  should  focus  on  complet- 
ing activities  which  wUl  provide  Immediate 
benefits  to  the  users  of  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor.". 

AUTHORITT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Sec.  210.  Section  704(c)  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1976   (45  U.S.C.  854(c))    Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Coordination.— The 
secretary"    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof 

Coordination  and  Consultation. — (1)   The 
Secretary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 


"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
with  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  to 
lake  steps  to  utilize  Federal  funds  from  the 
several  Federal  departments  to  assist  and 
encourage  public  and  private  redevelopment 
In  the  vicinity  of  urban  rail  stations  on  the 
Northeast  Corridor  served  by  intercity  and 
commuter  rail  service  for  purposes  of  aiding 
in  the  revltallzatlon  of  urban  areas  around 
such  stations.  The  Secretaries  shall,  within 
one  year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  methods  by  which  Federal  funds  from 
the  several  Federal  departments  have  been 
and  will  be  coordinated  to  achieve  urban 
redevelopment  and  revltallzatlon  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  such  stations.". 

demonstration  service 
Sec  211.  Section  601(b)  (1)  (B)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  (45  U.S.C.  601(b)(1) 
(B)  I  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after  "1981,"  the  following:  "of  which  »600,- 
000  may  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  a 
self-propelled  single  car  capable  of  carrying 
50  to  60  passengers  for  purposes  of  demon- 
strating the  feasibility  of  developing  feeder 
service  to  basic  system  service  and  State  sub- 
sidized service,". 

rail  passenger  corridors 
Sec.   212.   The  Rail   Passenger  Service  Act 
(45  use.  601   et  seq.)    Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  title: 

•TITLE  X— HAIL  PASSENGER  CORRIDORS 
"Sec.  1001:   Development      of      Evaluation 
Method. 

"(a)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Corporation,  shall  develop  a  method  for 
evaluating  rail  passenger  corridors. 

"Hj)  (1)  The  evaluation  method  developed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
designed  to  determine  which  corridors  (A) 
have  the  greatest  potential  for  attracting 
riders  on  rail  passenger  service  In  the  corri- 
dor. (B)  have  the  greatest  potential  to  re- 
duce energy  consumption,  and  (C)  are  ca- 
pable of  providing  cost-effective  rail  passen- 
ger service. 

"(2)  In  developing  an  evaluation  method 
for  purposes  of  making  the  determinations 
described  In  paragraph  (i)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  consider  at  least 
each  of  the  following  factors: 

"(A)  Potential  ridershlp. 

"(B)   Operating  costs  and  revenues. 

"(C)  Prellmtnary  information  on  the  costs 
of  capital  expenditures  required. 

"(D)  Economic  and  demographic  growth 
projections. 

"(E)  The  evidence  of  State  commitment 
to  rail  passenger  services. 

"(F)  The  adequacy  of  energy  efficiency  of 
other  transportation  modes  In  the  area 
served. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  consultation 
with  the  Corporation,  determine  which  cor- 
ridors have  the  greatest  potential  to  attract 
riders,  reduce  energy  consumption,  and  pro- 
vide cost  effective  rail  passenger  service  ac- 
cording to  the  evaluation  method  developed 
under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  establish  a 
priority  ranking  of  such  corridors. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title,  sub- 
mit the  proposed  method  for  evaluating  rail 
passenger  corridors  (together  with  explana- 
tory material)  and  the  ranking  of  the  corri- 
dors with  the  greatest  potential  to  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate. 
"Sec  1002.  Design  and  Enginkerxmg. 

"(a)  Upon  completion  of  the  Secretary's 
ranking  of  corridors  tinder  section  1001  of 


this  title,  the  Corporation  shall  develop  de- 
sign and  engineering  plans  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  provide  accurate  Information  on 
capital  expenditures  for  Improvements  and 
equipment,  opwratlng  cost  projections,  run- 
ning times,  and  other  Information  which  the 
Corporation,  In  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary, determines  necessary  to  complete  an 
accurate  assessment  of  the  anticipated  ooets 
and  benefits  of  Instituting  new  aervloe  in 
such  corridors. 

"(b)  In  preparing  a  design  and  engineering 
plan  for  a  corridor  under  this  section,  the 
Corporation  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
and  shall  request  the  views  of  the  appropri- 
ate officials  of  each  State  in  such  corridor 

••(c)(1)  The  Corporation  shall  develop  a 
design  and  engineering  plan  for  a  corridor 
under  this  section  cooperatively  with  the  rail 
carriers  that  own  tracks  and  facilities  uaed 
or  to  be  used  in  providing  passenger  service 
in  such  corridor. 

"(2)  If  a  rail  carrier  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  Is  unwilling  to 
cooperate  with  the  Corporation  In  developing 
a  design  and  engineering  plan,  the  Corpora- 
tion may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for  assist- 
ance In  obtaining  such  cooperation  The  Sec- 
retary may  require  such  a  private  rail  carrier 
to  cooperate  with  the  Corporation  In  devel- 
oping such  plan,  and  shall  fix  an  amount 
which  the  Corporations  shall  reimburse  such 
carrier  for  the  work  it  performs. 
"Sec    1003.   Final   Corridor   Evaluation. 

••(a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Corporation 
shall  prepare  a  final  corridor  evaluation  and 
submit  a  report  to  both  Houses  of  Congreas 
and  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  each  corridor.  Such 
report  shall  include  for  each  corridor — 

■•(1)  ridershlp  projections  for  rail  pas- 
senger service  in  such  corridor; 

••(2)  operating  cost  and  revenue  projections 
for  such  corridor; 

"(3)  projected  capital  expenditures,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Corporation  under  section 
1002.   for   Improvements   in   such   corridor 

•'(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Corporation 
shall  submit  such  a  report  on  corridor  evalua- 
tions by  February  15.  1981  If  the  Secretary 
and  the  Corporation  believe  that  further 
analysis  is  required  after  February  16  1981. 
they  shall  submit  a  supplemental  report 
with  such  additional  Information. 
"Sec  1004   Equipment  Acquisition 

•The  Corporation  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
funds  available  under  section  1008ia)(2)  of 
this  Act,  acquire  necessary  equipment  for 
purposes  of  providing  service  In  rail  pas- 
senger corridors. 
•'Sec     1006.   Private  Sector   Development 

'•(a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage  the 
private  sector  development  of  potential  rail 
passenger  corridors,  including  the  corridor 
between  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey,  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania. 

'•(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this   section,    the   Secretary   shall — 

'•(1)  in  cooperation  with  private  rail  car- 
riers, the  Corporation,  the  Consolidated  Rail 
Corp)oratlon,  commuter  agencies,  and  State 
and  local  transportation  authorities,  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  remove  Institutional  and 
legal  barriers  to  the  private  development  of 
rail  passenger  corridors; 

"(2 1  ensure  that  investment  of  Federal 
funds  In  contiguous  corridors  Is  coordinated 
with  privately  developed  corridors;   and 

"(3)  coordinate  the  investment  of  Federal 
funds  with  State,  local,  and  private  funds  for 
nonoperattonal  improvements,  such  as 
stations.  In  privately  developed  corridors. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  shall,  no  later  than 
PebruuT  16,  IMl,  submit  a  report  to  the 
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Congress  describing  the  action  taken  under 
this  section. 


60  days  after  the  date  the  Secretary  reports 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 


the  House  to  the  bill   (S.  2253)    entitled  an 
Act  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  directed 
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section    104 SERVICE   CONTINUATION 

Senate  hiI2 


afforded  Milwaukee  employees.  There  is  no 
provision   for   more   than   one   employment 


ployee  protection  to  avoid  disruption  of  rail 
service    and    undue    displacement    of    em- 
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Congress  describing  the  action  taken  under 

this  section. 

"Sec.  1006.  Speed  Restrictions 

"(a)  The  Corporation  shtill  identify  anv 
restriction  Imposed  by  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment on  the  speed  of  Amtrak  trains  that 
the  Corporation  determines  Impedes  the 
achievement  of  high-speed  intercity  rail 
passenger  sei^ice   by  the   Corporation. 

"(b)  The  Corporation  shall  consult  with 
each  State  or  local  government  that  imposes 
a  speed  restriction  identified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  for  purposes  of  (1) 
evaluating  alternatives  to  such  speed  re- 
striction, taking  Into  account  the  particu- 
lar local  safety  hazard  which  Is  the  basis 
for  such  restriction,  and  (2)  considering 
the  possibility  of  eliminating  or  modifying 
such  speed  restriction  in  order  to  permit 
safe  operations  at  higher  speeds  in  the  State 
or  locality  involved 
"Sec.   1007.  Service  Between  CoiwrooBS. 

"If  the  Corporation  determines  that  Im- 
provements In  or  Institution  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  on  a  route  between  corridors 
would  be  Justified  by  an  Increase  in  overall 
rldershlp  on  Amtrak  trains,  the  Corporation 
shall  undertake  such  service  or  improve- 
ments In  such  service  as  It  considers  ap- 
propriate In  order  to  Increase  rldershlp  on 
such  route  and  In  the  connecting  corridors 
"Sec.     1008     ATrrHORizATiON    of    Approphia- 

TTONS. 

"(a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  for  the  evaluation  of  corridors  under 
sections  1001  and  1003  of  this  title  and  for 
the  benefits  of  the  Corporation  In  preparing 
design  and  engineering  plans  under  sections 
1002  and  1003  of  this  title,  not  to  exceed 
$38,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981;   and 

"(2)  for  the  acquisition  of  equipment  un- 
der section  1004  of  this  title  not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982. 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, out  of  funds  available  under  section 
704(a)(1)  of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon 
and  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1976.  for  pri- 
vate sector  development  under  section  1005 
of  this  title,  not  to  exceed  $200,000  for  the 
fiscal   year  ending   September  30.    1981. 

"(CI  Amounts  appropriated  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  are  authorized  to 
remain  available  until  expended". 

AMTH.*K    INTERCrTT    SERVICE 

Sec    213.    Section    403(d)(2)    of    the    Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act   (45  US.C    563(d)(2)) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "April   1.   1981 " 
and   Inserting   in   lieu    thereof   "October    1 
1981". 

COKRAIL    EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 

Sec.  214  (a)  The  Consolidated  Railroad 
Corporation  shall  make  payments  in  accord- 
ance with  title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Re- 
organization Act  of  1973.  and  the  United 
States  Railway  Association  shall  not,  as  a 
result  of  such  payments,  withhold  any  funds 
from  the  Corporation 

(b)  This  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
March  1.  1980,  and  shall  remain  In  effect  until 
the  expiration  of  the  45-<lay  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  After 
the  expiration  of  such  45-day  period  pay- 
ments by  the  Consolidated  Rail  Corporation 
under  title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1973.  and  funding  of  the 
Corporation  by  the  United  States  Railway 
Association,  shall  be  governed  by  applicable 

■XLOCATtON   or    FACILmES 

S«c.  316.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion may  not  uke  any  action  with  respect 
to  the  relocation  of  the  Amtrak  malntenance- 
of-way  faculty  at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania,  untu 


60  days  after  the  date  the  Secretary  reports 
to  the  Congress  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
consider  and  report  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to — 

(1)  preliminary  design  plans  for  sites 
which  are  potential  alternatives  to  the  main- 
tenance-of-way  facility  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section; 

(2)  the  current  value,  current  use.  and 
alternative  uses  of  such  potential  alterna- 
tive sites; 

(3)  potential  labor  protection  costs  to  be 
incurred  in  the  maintenance-of-way  reloca- 
tion: and 

(4)  potential  problems  arising  from  Juris- 
dictional labor  disputes  arising  as  a  result 
of  such  a  relocation. 

OPERATION    OF    additional    TRAINS 

SEC.  216.  Section  402  of  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  (45  U.S  C.  562)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  from 
the  Corporation  in  any  situation  where  the 
Corporation  is  unable  to  obtain  a  satisfac- 
tory, voluntary  agreement  from  a  rail  car- 
rier for  operation  of  additional  trains  on  the 
rail  lines  of  that  rail  carrier,  the  Secretary 
may,  after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  order 
such  rail  carrier,  within  60  days,  to  permit  or 
provide  requested  operation  of  trains  of  the 
Corporation  over  such  rail  lines  on  schedules 
based  upon  legally  permissible  operating 
times.  If  the  Secretary  determines  not  to 
hold  a  hearing,  the  Secretary,  within  30  days 
after  receipt  of  an  application  from  the 
Corporation,  shall  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register  his  reasons  for  not  holding  a  hear- 
ing. Any  such  hearing  must  Include  a  con- 
sideration of  whether  such  an  order  would 
unduly  impair  freight  operations  of  the  rail 
carrier  involved,  and  the  burden  shall  be  on 
the  railroad  seeking  to  oppose  the  operation 
of  an  additional  train  to  demonstrate  that 
the  requested  operation  will  indeed  Impair 
freight  operations.  In  establishing  such 
scheduled  running  times,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  proper  consideration  to  the  statutory 
goal  that  the  Corporation  shall  Implement 
schedules  which  will  attain  a  system-wide 
average  speed  of  at  least  55  miles  per  hour 
which  can  be  adhered  to  with  a  high  degree 
of  reliability  and  passenger  comfort  The 
compensation  payable  by  the  Corporation  to 
a  rail  carrier  for  an  operation  ordered  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  that  which  is 
properly  established  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Corporation  and  such  rail 
carrier,  or,  in  the  absence  of  an  applicable 
agreement,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission in  a  proceeding  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section". 

Harley  O.  Staggers, 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 

James  J.  Plorio, 

Jim  Santini 

Barbara  A,  Mikulski. 

John  M.  Murphy, 

Robert  T.  Matsui. 

James  T.  Broyhill, 

Edward  R.  Madican, 

Gary  A.  Lee. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Howard  W.  Cannon, 

Russell  B.  Long, 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson. 

Bob  Packwood. 

Nancy  Kassebaum, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  The 

Committee  op  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 

and   the   Sen&te   at   the  conference  on   the 

disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 

amendment  of  the  Senate  to  amendmenta  of 


the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2253)  entitled  an 
Act  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  directed 
service  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad,  to  pro- 
vide traaisactlon  assistance  to  the  purchasers 
of  portions  of  such  railroad,  and  to  provide 
arrangements  for  protection  of  the  em- 
ployees, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

The  Senate  recedes  from  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  with  an 
amendment  which  is  a  substitute  for  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  The 
differences  between  the  Senate  bill,  the 
House  amendment  and  the  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  are  noted  below,  except  for 
clerical  corrections,  conforming  changes 
made  necessary  by  agreements  reached  by 
the  conferees,  and  minor  drafting  ajid  clari- 
fying changes. 

TITLE  I— ROCK  ISLAND  RAILROAD  TRAN- 
SITION AND   EMPLOYEE    ASSISTANCTE 
SECTION  101 — SHORT  TITLE 

Senate  bill 
Section  101  of  the  Senate  bill  sets  forth  the 
short  title  as  the  "Rock  Island  Railroad  Tran- 
sition Act." 

House  amendment 

Section  201  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  this  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Rock  Island  Railroad  ESnployee  Assistance 

Act." 

Conference  substitute 
The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the  fol- 
lowing  title:    "Rock   Island   Transition  and 
Employee  Assistance  Act." 

SECTION  102 congressional  FINDINGS 

Senate  bill 

Section  102  of  this  title  of  the  Senate  bill 
sets  forth  detailed  Congressional  findings 
and  declares  that  the  emergency  measures 
set  forth  In  the  Act  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
extensive  disruptions  In  transportation  serv- 
ice in  the  areas  served  by  the  Rock  Island 
House  amendment 

Section  202  of  the  House  bill  sets  forth 
specific  Congressional  findings  and  declares 
there  is  no  other  practicable  means  of  ob- 
taining funds  to  meet  the  necessary  costs  of 
such  employee  protection  for  Rock  Island 
employees  not  hired  by  other  rail  carriers. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  various 
findings  from  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  and  states  that  the  continua- 
tion of  service  over  Rock  Island  lines  Is  de- 
pendent on  adequate  employee  protection 
provisions  covering  Rock  Island  employees 
not  hired  by  other  railroads.  It  further  states 
that  premature  cessation  of  service  over  lines 
which  are  the  subject  of  pending  purchase 
applications  would  result  in  harm  to  the 
shipping  public  and  could  imperil  con- 
tinuation of  vital  commuter  service. 

section    103 — DEFINITIONS 

Senate  bill 

Section  103  of  the  Senate  bill  defines  key 
terms  used  In  this  title. 

House  amendment 

The  definitions  in  the  House  amendment 
are  substantially  the  same  as  the  Senate 
bill,  except  that  "employee"  Includes  any 
employee  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  em- 
ployed by  the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway 
Company  on  October  1.  1979.  in  contrast  to 
the  Senate  definition  which  contained  a 
March  1.  1980  date  In  that  definition. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conference  conunlttee  defines  em- 
ployee as  an  individual  employed  by  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  as  of  August  1.  1979, 
subject  to  specified  limitations. 
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SECnOK    J  04 SERVICE  CONTINIJATION 

Senate  bill 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
for  45  days  directed  service  over  Rock  Island 
lines  which  were  in  operation  on  March  1. 
1980.  Funding  of  up  to  $25  million  is  to 
be  made  available  under  this  section  for 
Rock  Island  directed  service  and  for  directed 
service  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  under  an- 
other section  of  this  title. 

This  section  also  provides  that  compen- 
sation for  trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities  and 
similar  arrangements  between  other  railroads 
and  the  trustee  of  the  Rock  Island  which 
are  in  effect  shall  be  continued  during  the 
temporary  emergency  operating  authority, 
provided,  however,  that  such  continuation 
shall  not  affect  the  ultimate  rights  of  other 
railroads  nor  prejudice  the  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  any  controversy  or  proceeding 
involving  such  trackage  rights.  Joint  facili- 
ties or  other  similar  arrangements. 
House  amendment 

Section  212  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  order  di- 
rected service  over  any  line  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land where  the  Secretary  certtifles  that  an 
emergency  exists  which  cannot  be  resolved  by 
a  grant  of  interim  operating  authority  or 
other  means,  an  application  for  purchase  is 
pending  and  likely  to  be  consummated,  and 
grains  or  foods  are  ready  to  be  shipped  to 
market.  The  section  authorizes  up  to  lJ6  mil- 
lion in  funding  from  Title  V  funds  for  this 
pia-pose. 

Section  216  of  the  House  amendment  con- 
tains the  same  provision  as  the  Senate  bill 
with  regard  to  continuation  of  terms  of  com- 
pensation for  trackage  rights.  Joint  facilities 
and  similar  arrangements. 

Conference  substitute 
The  service  continuation  provision  of  the 
Conference  substitute  is  similar  to  the  House 
amendment.  It  provides  for  directed  service 
under  the  following  circumstances: 

( 1 )  A  lack  of  rail  service  exists  which  can- 
not be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  Interim  operat- 
ing authority  over  such  line  and  grains  or 
foods  are  ready  to  be  shipped  to  market;  or 

(2)  A  lack  cf  rail  service  exists  which  can- 
not be  resolved  by  a  grant  of  interim  operat- 
ing authority  over  such  line  and  a  rail  car- 
rier, shipper,  state,  or  other  interested  party 
has  expressed  in  writing  an  interest  in  pur- 
chasing, leasing,  or  rehabilitating  the  partic- 
ular rail  line  or  facility  for  purposes  of  pro- 
viding rail  services,  and  there  Is  a  reasonable 
expectation  that  such  transaction  shall  be 
consummated. 

However,  the  funding  for  directed  service 
Is  Increased  to  $15  million;  this  amount  is 
Intended  to  be  used  for  directed  service  un- 
der section  17  of  the  Senate  bill  as  well  aa 
directed  Rock  Island  service  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  provision  for  continuation  of  compen- 
sation adopted  by  the  conferees  is  the  same 
M  the  Senate  bUl. 

SECTION    105 — RAILROAD    HIRING 

Senate  bill 
Section  106  of  the  Senate  bill  is  based  on 
a  similar  provision  in  the  Milwaukee  Rail- 
road Restructuring  Act.  It  provides  for 
priority  hiring  of  Rock  Island  employees  un- 
less they  are  found  less  qualified  than  other 
applicants  or  unless  such  priority  hiring 
would  interfere  with  a  carrier's  equal  em- 
ployment obligations.  Any  enq>loyee  who 
does  not  accept  one  of  the  first  three  em- 
ployment offers  In  his  craft  loses  his  right 
to  first  hire  under  this  section. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  (section  204)  la 
also  patterned  after  the  MUwaukee  Railroad 
Restructuring  Act.  It  specifically  sUtes  that 
rights  afforded  to  Rock  Island  employees  un- 
der this  section  shall  be  co-equal  to  rtgbti 


afforded  Milwaukee  employees.  There  is  no 
provision  for  more  than  one  eii^>loyinent 
offer.  The  House  amendment  also  uses 
broader  dates  in  defining  employees :  August 
1,  1979  and  January  1,  1981. 

Conference  substitute 
To  the  extent  there  are  differences  be- 
tween the  two  railroad  hiring  provisions,  the 
Conference  Committee  generally  adopts  the 
language  of  the  House  amendment.  The 
House  language  Is  followed  because  of  the 
conferees  view  that  the  "three-offer"  provi- 
sion would  be  difficult  to  implement.  In  gen- 
eral, this  section  is  Intended  to  Insure  that 
eligible  Rock  Island  employees  will  be  hired 
without  delay  or  discrimination.  The  success- 
ful implementation  of  this  provision  de- 
pends upon  the  full  cooperation  of  other 
carriers.  Neither  this  provision  nor  section 
8  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring 
Act  should  be  construed  to  materially  im- 
pair or  Interfere  with  a  carrier's  normal 
operations. 

SECTION     106 — EMPLOYEE    PROTECTION 
AGREE  MXNT8 

Senate  bill 

This  section  of  the  Senate  bill  Is  also  pat- 
terned after  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structuring Act.  Under  paragraph  ( a ) .  labor 
organlsuttlons  and  the  Rock  Island  trustee 
would  have  10  days  to  reach  an  agreement 
on  labor  protection  for  employees  adversely 
affected  by  the  Rock  Island  liquidation  and 
transfers  of  its  lines.  If  the  parties  cannot 
agree  within  10  days,  the  matter  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Commission,  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (b).  which  would  Impose  a  "fair 
and  equitable  agreement"  no  later  than  30 
days  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill  unless 
the  psirtles  reach  an  agreement  In  the  In- 
terim. The  term  "fair  and  equitable"  Is  to  be 
consistent  with  the  use  of  that  term  in  the 
Milwaukee  Railroad  Restructuring  Act.  Under 
paragraph  (c),  such  a  Commission  order 
could  be  appealed  within  5  days  to  the  ap- 
propriate Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
would  make  a  decision  within  60  days.  In  no 
event,  however,  could  the  Commission's  order 
be  stayed 

Paragraph  (b)  (2)  makes  it  clear  that  any 
agreement  reached  pursuant  to  this  section 
must  be  within  the  financial  limitations  of 
$50  million  set  forth  in  another  section  of 
the  Senate  bUl. 

Ho'ise  amendment 

Section  205  of  the  House  amendment  sets 
forth  procedures  generally  similar  to  the 
Senate  bill  with  regard  to  entering  Into  an 
employee  protection  agreement.  Unlike  the 
Senate  bill,  however,  it  provides  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  National  Mediation  Board, 
and  the  section  provides  for  a  financial  limi- 
tation of  $75  million.  Subsection  (c)  pro- 
vides that  the  Rock  Island  reorganization 
court  shall  Immediately  order  the  Rock  Is- 
land Trustee  to  Implement  the  order.  Sub- 
section (d)  provides  that  the  order  of  the 
ICC  and  the  reorganization  court  order  Im- 
plementing the  ICC  order  may  not  be  stayed 
and  any  appeal  from  such  orders  shall  be  filed 
within  5  days  after  the  reorganization  court 
Implementation  order.  The  appropriate  court 
shall  finally  determine  such  app>eals  within 
60  days  and  such  determination  shall  not  be 
reviewed  In  any  other  court.  Subsections  (e) 
and  (f)  provide  that  claims  for  benefits 
under  an  employee  protection  arrangement 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  that  the  benefits  shall  be  admin- 
istrative expenses  from  the  assets  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  or  with  a  loan  guaran- 
teed under  section  211.  Subsection  (f)  U  a 
technical  amendment  to  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1974. 

Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  Is  substantially 
the  same  aa  the  House  amendment.  This  sec- 
tion maodateB  early  Implementation  of  em- 


ployee protection  to  avoid  disruption  of  rail 
service  and  undue  displacement  of  em- 
ployees. The  conferees  intend  that  If  no 
agreement  is  reached  within  the  initial  10- 
day  period  and  the  ICC  prescribes  an  agree- 
ment, the  bankruptcy  court  will  take  what- 
ever actions  are  appropriate  and  necessary 
for  the  immediate  Implementation  of  such 
agreement,  so  that  payments  to  Rock  Island 
employees  will  be  made  forthwith,  notwith- 
standing any  ensuing  litigation  concerning 
such  payments.  The  conferees  believe  that 
legislation  Is  essential  to  provide  for  aa 
orderly  transition. 

section     107 EMPLOYMENT     OF     ROCK     ISLAND 

RAUJIOAO    EMPLOYEES 

Senate  bUl 

Section  107  of  the  Senate  bill  requires  the 
Board   to   prepare    lists   of    furloughed   em- 
ployees as  an  aid  in  Implementing  priority 
hiring  of  such  employees  by  other  railroads 
House  amendment 
Section  206  of  the  House   amendment  is 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Senate  bill. 
Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  to  the  Senate  language. 

SECTION     108 — ELECTION 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  specifies  that  Rock  Island 
employees  can  elect  to  receive  assistance 
under  this  bill  or  pursue  their  other  reme- 
dies. Paragraph  (b|  provides  that  such  e'ec- 
tion  must  be  made  by  April  1,  1981  Para- 
graph (a)  clarifies  that  any  employee  who 
elects  and  receives  assistance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  shall  be  deemed  to  waive 
employee  protection  benefits  otherwise  avail- 
able under  the  Bankruptcy  Act  Subchapter 
IV  of  Title  49,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  other 
applicable  agreement  Paragraph  (c)  further 
clarifies  that  elections  under  this  act  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  determine  or  otherwise 
affect  the  status  of  liability  for  claims  of 
employee  protection  which  might  have  ex- 
isted in  the  absence  of  this  act. 
House  amendment 

Section  208  of  the  House  amendment  pro* 
vldes  that  employees  who  receive  assistance 
under  an  employee  protection  arrangement 
entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  or  any  new  career  training  assistance 
shall  be  deemed  to  waive  all  other  employee 
protection  In  addition.  Section  209  provides 
that  employees  shall  not  be  eligible  for  bene- 
fits under  this  legislation,  other  than  moving 
expenses  while  ( 1 )  such  employee  Is  em- 
ployed by  a  temporary  service  operator  over 
the  Rock  Island  lines  or  (2)  after  an  em- 
ployee has  been  offered  employment  with  a 
permanent  acquiring  carrier  in  the  em- 
ployee's craft  and  for  which  the  employee  is 
qualified.  The  moving  expenses  are  exempted 
from  the  provision  to  encourage  employees 
to  exercise  their  right-of-first  hire  with  other 
carriers  through  the  recoupment  of  expenses 
incurred  in  moving  to  other  carriers. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  generally  fol- 
lows Sections  306  and  209  of  the  House 
amendment,  but  It  adopts  the  Senate  lan- 
guage in  paragraph  (b)  with  regard  to  timing 
of  the  required  election  and  paragraph  (c)  to 
the  effect  that,  with  regard  to  employees  who 
elect  employee  protection  benefits  otherwise 
available,  nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  the  status  or  liability  for 
claims  of  employees  protection  which  might 
have  existed  in  the  absence  of  this  legislation. 

SECTION    io»— *trrH0«a*TiOH    or    appropru- 

TIOMS 

SenaUMU 
The  authorlEatlon  provision  of  section  lOS 
of  the  Senate  bill  relates  solely  to  admlnls- 
latitlve  expenses  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board.  For  this  purpose.  $760,000  Is 
autborlMd. 
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House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  authorizes  an  ad- 


House   a  mendmen  t 
No  similar  provision. 


substantial   amount  of  directed  service  has 
previously  been  provided  under  the  Milwau- 
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for  two  consecutive  quarters  positive  net  in- 
come and  a  freleht  labor  cost  to  freight  rev- 


USRA.  the  IRS  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  Committee  is  of  the  view  that  additional 


that  the  applicability  of  the  section  Is  lim- 
ited to  oassenirer  service  &nrl  r.h*  Rrwk  t«1kt»i 
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House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  authorizes  an  ad- 
dltlonAl  f  1  mUIlon  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Bocu4  to  carry  out  Its 
duties  under  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Re- 
structiirmg  Act  and  this  Act  TTie  House 
amendment  further  authorizes  $1.5  million 
for  new  career  training  assistance  for  Rock 
Island  employees. 

Con/rrence  substitute 
The  Conferees  adopt  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  set  forth  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. Additional  Information  obtained  by 
the  Conferees  has  made  it  clear  that  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board  will  need  an 
additional  $1  million  for  administrative  ex- 
penses to  adequately  perform  Its  functions. 
Since  the  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
provision  for  a  new  career  training  assistance 
program,  an  authorization  Is  also  necessary 
for  that  purpose. 

SECTION     1  1  0 OBLIGATION      GUAKANTIXS 

Senate  bill 

Section  110  of  the  Senate  bUl  governs 
funding  of  labor  protection  agreements. 
Paragraph  (a)  provides  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  shall  guarantee  obliga- 
tions of  the  Rock  Island  under  section  511 
of  the  Railroad  Revltallzatlon  and  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1976  (4R  Act)  but  with- 
out regard  to  the  usual  requirements  aopU- 
cable  to  such  guarantees  The  obligations 
guaranteed  are  not  to  exceed  $50  million: 
this  amount  governs  Government  liability 
pursuant  to  this  act  and  the  total  labor 
protection  provided  under  agreements  estab- 
lished under  this  act. 

Para'^aph  ^b)  of  this  section  provides  that 
$30  million  of  this  $50  million  Is  to  be  treated 
as  an  administrative  expense  of  the  Rock 
Island  estate. 

House  amendmpnt 
The  language  of  the  House  amendment  Is 
similar  to  the  Senate  bill  with  two  Important 
differences:  ohlleation  euarantees  are  not  to 
exceed  $75  million  and  the  entire  amount  of 
any  obligations  guaranteed  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  an  expense  of  admin- 
istration. 

Conference  substitute 
The  Senate  recedes. 

SECTION     111 — EXPEDrrED    PROCEEDINGS 

Senate  bill 

Under  section  Ul  of  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
ceedings involving  the  Rock  Island  are  to  be 
given  preference  by  the  Commission  over  all 
other  proceedings.  Any  application  for  sale 
transfer  or  lease  to  solvent  carriers  filed  after 
January  I.  1980.  shall  be  decided  within  lOO 
days  or  such  shorter  time  as  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  may  mandate  pursuant  to  the  Mil- 
waukee Railroad  Restructuring  Act 
House    amendment 

Section  215  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  matters  concerning  the  Rock  Is- 
land Railroad  shall  take  precedence  over  oth- 
er Conunlsslon  proceedings,  but  specific 
deadlines  are  not  provided. 

Conference   substitute 
The  House  recedes. 

aeCTION    I  1  2— TTIANSACTION    ASSISTANCE 

Senate  bill 
Under  section  112  of  the  Senate  bill,  funds 
previously  authorized  under  section  505  of 
the  Railroad  Revitalizatlon  and  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1976  are  to  be  made  available 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  en- 
courage purchase  of  Rock  Island  lines  bv 
m>ncarrler  entitles,  including  associations  of 
railway.  labor  employee  coalitions  and  ship- 
S^^^-S'J^H?^*''*  applications  are  filed,  the 
^5  r^non  T'^"*^  "^  purchase  no  less  than 


House  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 

Conference   substitute 

The  conference  substitute  substantially 
adopts  the  Senate  language.  A  reference  is 
added  to  "funds  available  on  May  1.  1980". 
The  purpose  of  this  reference  Is  to  insure 
that  the  Secretary  retains  funds  necessary  to 
fully  implement  this  provision.  In  addition, 
the  definition  "noncarrier  entitles"  is  modi- 
fled  to  specifically  Include  "States  or  state 
organizations"  as  qualifying  entities.  The 
language  is  also  modified  to  Include  "lease  or 
rehabilitation"  as  well  as  purchase  of  the 
considered  lines. 

With  regard  to  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  a 
provision  was  added  to  include  up  to  $18  mil- 
lion transaction  assistance  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  properties  of  that  carrier.  The 
conferees  recognize  the  problems  faced  by 
shippers  on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  particu- 
larly the  western  portion,  and  Intend  that 
preference  be  given  to  applications  involv- 
ing purchase  of  western  lines  to  the  extent 
meritorious  applications  are  filed. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Senate  bill 
Section  113 
This  section  provides  for  the  nonapplica- 
bllity  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  and  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975  to  transactions  carried  out  under 
this  Act. 

Section  114 
The  Railroad  Retirement  Board  is  granted 
necessary  authority  to  carry  out  Its  duties 
under  the  Act. 

Section  115 
This  section  requires  the  Board  to  publish 
and  make  available  a  document  describing 
the  rights  of  employees  under  this  le«:islatlon. 
House  amendment 
Sections   218,   219   and   220   of  the  House 
amendment    contain    provisions    which    are 
substantially  the  same  as  sections  114-116  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate blU. 

SECTION     116 AMENDMENTS    TO    MILWAtTKEE 

RAILROAD  RESTRUCTI7RINC  ACT 

Senate  bill 
Section  117  of  the  Senate  bill  provides  a 
limited  exception  to  the  prohibition  against 
further  directed  service  in  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act.  It  directs  30  days 
of  service  under  section  11125  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  limited  to  lines  where 
railroads.  States  and  local  governments  or 
other  entities  have  entered  into  agreements 
with  the  trustee  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
for  acquisition  or  where  legislation  authoriz- 
ing such  acquisition  is  currently  pending 
before  a  State  legislature  The  section  also 
authorizes  the-  Commission  to  direct  service 
by  the  Milwaukee  itself  so  long  as  no  profit 
factor  is  included. 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  does  not  contain 
a  similar  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  for  limited  directed  serv- 
ice on  the  Milwaukee  Railroad,  modified  to 
apply  only  in  instances  where  legislation 
has  been  enacted  prior  to  the  date  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  for  a  State  to  tenjer 
a  bonaflde  offer  for  acquisition  of  such  rail 
lines  or  line  segments.  This  provision  is  in- 
tended by  the  Conferees  to  be  of  limited 
application,  and  the  cost  should  be  minimal. 
The  limited  nature  of  the  directed  service 
authorization  is  an  important  consideration 
to  the  Conferees,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 


substantial  amount  of  directed  service  has 
previously  been  provided  under  the  Milwau- 
kee legislation. 

CONTINUED   SERVICE   ON    LINES  SERVICED   BY   THE 
MILWAUKEE     RAILROAD 

Senate  bill 

Section  118  of  the  Senate  Dili  provided  for 
30  days  of  directed  service  on  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  over  lines  included  in  the  reorgani- 
zation for  which  firm  Initial  bids  of  purchase 
have  been  made  prior  to  date  of  enactment, 
except  where  alternative  operators  are  oper- 
ating such  lines  under  interim  service  orders 
or  are  willing  to  do  so  at  no  cost  to  the 
United  States.  The  level  of  service  specified 
was  that  which  existed  on  October  15.  1979. 
House  amendment 

No  similar  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  Senate  recedes.  This  provision  is  no 
longer  necessary  in  view  of  the  broadening  of 
the  transaction  assistance  provision  to  In- 
clude the  Milwaukee  as  discussed  above 

SECTION    117 — RAIL    TECHNOLOGICAL    IMPROVE- 
MENTS 

Senate  bill 

Section  119  of  the  Senate  bill  fosters  rail 
technological  Improvements  by  giving  the 
Federal  Railroad  Administration  discretion- 
ary authority  to  grant  exemptions  from  the 
Safety  Appliances  Acts'  mandatory  require- 
ments when  those  requirements  preclude  the 
development  or  implementation  of  new  rail 
technology.  A  similar  provision  was  origi- 
nally reported  out  as  a  part  of  S  1946,  the 
Railroad  Transportation  Policy  Act  of  1976. 
House  arnendTTient 

No  similar  provision 

Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  follows  the 
Senate  bill,  with  a  modification  to  indicate 
that  the  authority  granted  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  in  this  section  must  be 
exercised  after  a  hearing,  absent  an  expres- 
sion of  agreement  between  national  rail 
labor  representatives  and  the  developers  or 
operators  of  the  new  equipment  or 
technology. 

SECTION  118 — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  REGIONAL 
RAIL  REORGANIZATION  ACT  OF  1973  (CONRAIL 
EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP  PLANl 

Senate  bill 

Section  119  of  the  Senate  bill  is  intended 
10  aid  in  implementing  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan  for  Conrall.  The  United 
States  Railway  Association  Amendments  Act 
of  1978  (the  1978  Act)  amended  the  Regional 
Rail  Reorganization  Act  of  1973  (the  Rail 
Act )  to  provide  that  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  (USRA)  shall  not  Invest 
the  last  $345  million  of  the  authorized  $3.3 
billion  of  Federal  investment  in  Consoli- 
dated Rail  Corporation  (Conrall)  until  Con- 
rail  has  in  effect  an  employee  stock  owner- 
ship plan  (ESOP).  The  1978  Act  specified 
certain  basic  terms  and  conditions  required 
to  be  included  in  the  ESOP.  and  instructed 
Conrall  to  recommend  to  the  Congress  what 
further  statutory  provisions  would  be  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  the  desired  exculpation 
and  Indemnification  of  Conrall  and  its  per- 
sonnel with  regard  to  the  Implementation 
and  operation  of  the  ESOP. 

Defeasance  requirement 

Among  the  terms  specified  by  the  1978  Act 
are  the  requirements  that  the  securities  con- 
tributed by  Conrall  to  the  ESOP  be  allocated 
immediately  to  the  accounts  of  the  partici- 
pants in  the  ESOP  and  that  the  rights  of 
those  participants  to  such  securities  be  fully 
vested  upon  allocation.  The  1978  Act  also 
requires  that  each  participant's  right  to  such 
securities  must  be  subject  to  "defeasance" 
after  ten  years  if  Conrall  has  not  attained 
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for  two  consecutive  quarters  positive  net  In- 
come and  a  freight  labor  cost  to  freight  rev- 
enue ratio  equal  to  the  average  such  ratio 
for  all  Class  I  Railroads  In  1977  (the  financial 
benchmarks). 

The  defeasance  requirement  was  added  to 
the  1978  Act  in  order  to  link  the  employees' 
rights  to  Conrall  stock  to  productivity  In- 
creases. It  is  the  Committee's  belief  that  the 
ESOP  which  Is  being  established  as  a  result 
of  the  negotiations  among  Conrall.  USRA 
and  RLEA,  and  to  which  Conrall  plans  to 
contribute  redeemable  preferred  stock  issued 
by  Conrall  Equity  Corporation  (CEC) .  a  new 
subsidiary  of  Conrall.  avoids  the  need  for 
special  legislation  along  these  lines.  If  the 
financial  benchmarks,  which  necessarily  de- 
pend upon  increased  productivity,  are  not 
met.  the  CEC  stock  In  the  ESOP  will  have 
little  or  no  value;  the  Committee  believes 
that  this  will  accomplish  the  desired  de- 
feasance and  that  this  will  be  consistent 
with  applicable  provisions  of  ERISA  and 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Committee  further  understands  that 
Conrall  intends  that  the  ESOP  will  be  tax 
qualified.  This  qualified  status,  the  Com- 
mittee believes,  is  entirely  consistent  with 
and  furthers  the  basic  purposes  of  Section 
216  of  the  Rail  Act,  as  amended  by  the 
1978  Act. 

Indemnification  and  Exemption  From 
Liability 

The  Act  would  relieve  Conrall  and  the 
other  persons  who  will  be  Involved  In  the 
implementation  and  operation  of  the  ESOP 
from  fiduciary  and  other  responsibilities  for 
the  ESOP  structure  itself  or  for  the  trans- 
actions that  are  basic  to  the  ESOP's  purpose. 
However.  Conrall  and  such  other  persons 
would  not  be  exempt  from  liability  or  In- 
demnified with  respect  to  the  ordinary  duties 
of  plan  administration  which  are  common 
to  all  ESOPs. 

This  exculpation  would  cover  operational 
and  related  business  decisions  made  by  Con- 
rall. whether  or  not  approved  or  consented 
to  by  USRA,  which  could  adversely  affect 
Conrail's  ability  in  a  particular  quarter  to 
attain  the  financial  benchmarks  for  the 
ESOP.  It  would  also  cover  all  actions  (or  lack 
of  action)  in  connection  with  the  ESOP 
taken  with  the  consent  or  approval  of  USRA 
except  those  associated  with  the  ordinary 
duties  of  plan  administration.  These  ordinary 
duties  are  specified  in  the  legislation.  Fur- 
ther, the  designated  ESOP  flduoiarles  would 
not  be  relieved  of  responsibility  for  the  man- 
agement of  plan  assets  in  the  normal  course, 
other  than  as  to  those  stock  Investments 
specifically  contemplated  by  the  ESOP  or 
otherwise  outside  their  discretion. 

The  Bill  would  indenmify  Conrall  and 
these  persons  from  lawsuits  and  all  other 
claims  that  might  be  made  or  brought 
against  them  In  connection  with  the  basic 
structure  of  the  ESOP,  with  Issuances  or 
transfers  of  securities  contemplated  by  the 
ESOP.  and  with  dispositions  of  ESOP  assets 
made  on  account  of  a  Conrall  reorganization 
or  restructuring.  Conrall  and  such  persons 
also  would  be  protected  from  lawsuits  and 
claims  alleging  that  the  ESOP.  or  any  of  its 
provisions,  violates  ERISA  or  other  laws. 
While  there  would  be  no  requirement  for 
consent  or  approval  by  USRA  in  order  for  the 
indemnification  provisions  to  apply,  the  ap- 
plication of  that  provision  is  subject  to  a 
good  faith  standard. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Approval 
The  Bill  also  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
Issuances  and  transfers  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  the  ESOP  of  the  securities  involved. 
Including  CEC's  securities,  are  deemed  au- 
thorized and  approved  as  Issuances  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  without  the  neces- 
sity for  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ac- 
tion. In  view  of  the  regulation  and  oversight 
or  Conrall  and  the  ESOP  by— among  others— 


USRA.  the  IRS  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
the  Committee  Is  of  the  view  that  additional 
regulation  and  oversight  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  would  be  unneces- 
sary. The  Committee  also  notes  that  other  is- 
suances of  Conrail  securiltes  are  deemed  ap- 
proved by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  Section  601(a)  (2)  of  the  Rail 
Act. 

One  additional  result  of  deeming  the  issu- 
ances and  transfers  of  the  securities  involved 
to  be  authorized  and  approved  under  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  is  that  such  issuances 
and  transfers  (including  Conrail's  transfers 
of  CEC  preferred  stock  to  the  ESOP,  trans- 
fers in  connection  with  the  redemption  of 
such  securities  and  the  account  distributions 
by  the  ESOP  to  participants  or  beneficiaries) 
will  not  be  subject  to  the  approval,  registra- 
tion or  similar  requirements  under  the  public 
utility  and  Blue  Sky  laws  of  the  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Federal  Securities  Laws 

The  Committee  is  not  recommending  any 
legislation  which  would  exempt  the  ESOP 
from  the  application  of  the  various  Federal 
securities  laws  since  these  laws  will  not  apply 
until  the  participants  in  the  BSOP  actually 
receive  securities.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  unique  nature  of  the  Conrail  ESOP 
and  the  circumstances  of  its  implementation 
should  not  cause  Conrail  or  the  ESOP  to  be- 
come subject  to  Federal  securities  laws  until 
the  time  at  which  the  requirements  of  such 
laws  would  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  designed.  That  time  would  be  immedi- 
ately after  ESOP  distributions  are  made  to 
participants  and  their  beneficiaries. 
House  am.endm^nt 

No  similar  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  House  recedes.  The  Senate  language 
is  adopted  with  minor  technical  changes. 

SECTION  119 — NEW  CAREER  TRAINING  ASSISTANCE 

Senate  bill 

No  similar  provision. 

House  amendment 

Section  207  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  employees  who  take  a  separation 
allowance  are  eligible  for  up  to  $3,000  In  re- 
training expenses.  Other  Federal  education 
benefits,  such  sis  veterans'  benefits,  for  which 
the  employee  Is  eligible,  must  first  be  ex- 
hausted. This  is  similar  to  the  career  train- 
ing assistance  program  established  for  Mil- 
waukee employees  under  the  Milwaukee 
Railroad  Restructuring  Act. 

Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision,  with  a  change  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "quallfled  institution"  to  include 
State  accredited  Institutions  which  have  been 
in  existence  for  two  years.  A  similar  change 
is  made  in  the  Milwaukee  Railroad  Restruc- 
turing Act. 

SECTION    120 — DIRECTED  SERVXCZ 

COMMUTER  LINES 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  contain  a  special 
provision   relating   to   commuter  service. 
House  amendment 

Section  213  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  Commission  shall  order  di- 
rected service  for  two  years  after  enactment 
over  any  commuter  line  of  the  Rock  Island 
Railroad  In  operation  on  March  1.  1980.  if 
the  directed  service  carrier  agrees  to  provide 
such  service  without  payment.  The  section 
also  specifies  that  commuter  lines  of  the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  shall  not  be  aban- 
doned nor  discontinued  during  the  period 
of  directed  service. 

Conference  substitute 
The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House   provision   with   changes  to  indicate 


that  the  applicability  of  the  section  Is  lim- 
ited to  passenger  service  and  the  Bock  T«i^n«^ 
Is  to  i-eceive  such  compensation  as  the  Com- 
mission fixids  to  t>e  reasonable  If  the  parties 
cannot  reach  agreement  or  compensation  for 
the  use  of  Rock  Island  properties  and  facili- 
ties. In  determining  compensation  under  this 
section  it  is  the  conferees'  desire  that  the 
Commission  follow  standards  similar  to  those 
used  In  determining  compensation  to  be  paid 
to  the  trustee  by  interim  operators  In  pre- 
vious compensation  determinations. 

SECTION    121 — TEMPOBAST   RAIL   BANKINO 

Senate    bill 

No  similar  provision. 

House   amend-ment 

Section  214  of  the  House  amendment  pro- 
vides that  for  45  days  after  enactment  no  rail 
line  or  facility  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad, 
which  has  been  approved  for  abandonment, 
may  be  downgraded  or  scrapped  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  The  Secretary  may 
grant  the  application  of  the  Rock  Island  un- 
less an  Interest  in  acquiring  a  particular  line 
is  expressed  in  writing  and  there  Is  a  reason- 
able expectation  the  purchase  will  be  con- 
summated. 

Conference   substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  follows  the  lan- 
guage of  the  House  provision,  except  that  the 
expression  of  interest  required  to  prevent 
disposition  may  be  in  leasing  or  rehabilita- 
tion as  well  as  purchase. 

SECTION    122 — TEMPORARY    OPERATING    APPROVAL 

Senofe  bill 

No  specific  provision 

House   amendment 

Section  217  of  the  House  amendment  clari- 
fies the  authority  of  the  ICC  to  authorize 
temporary  operating  authority  on  the  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  Railroads  until  an  ap- 
plication for  purchase  or  lease  is  filed  with 
the  ICC.  at  which  time  the  applicant  may 
seek  temporary  operating  authority  on  under 
sections  5  and  17  of  the  Milwaukee  Railroad 
Restructuring  Act.  On  March  20.  1980.  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sev- 
enth Circuit  overturned  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  grant  of  emergency  tem- 
porary authority  under  section  11123  of  Title 
49  to  the  St.  Louis-Southwestern  Railroad  Co. 
to  operate  over  the  lines  of  the  Rock  Island 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  makes  the  clarifica- 
tion provided  by  this  section  even  more  nec- 
essary. The  provision  is  intended  to  enable 
the  ICC  to  insure  that  transportation  services 
will  continue  by  requiring  a  railroad  to  make 
Its  tracks  and  facilities  available  to  another 
rail  carrier  or  organization  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  rail  service  on  the  Rock 
Island  and  Milwaukee  Railroads.  The  Com- 
mission's authority  under  this  section  should 
be  construed  as  pienarj-.  not  limited  to  par- 
ticular lines,  facilities  or  services  Section 
217(b)  provides  that  the  authority  under  (a) 
Is  applicable  to  all  transactions  pending  at 
the  Commission  for  approval  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  Act  and  thereafter. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  provision.  In  so  doing,  however,  the 
Conferees  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  para- 
graph (b)  is  not  intended  to  change  existing 
Commission  policy  nor  to  require  newly 
formed  carriers  to  assume  pre-existing  col- 
lective bargaining  obligations  or  union  rep- 
resentation. 
SECTION    123 — ncriNmoN   or  restructured 

MILWAUKEE    RAILROAD 

Senate  bt!i 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
Section   221    of   the   House  amendment   Is 
a  technical  change  which  redefines  the  term 
"restructured  Milwaukee  Railroad  "   for  the 
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purposes    of    the    Milwaukee    Railroad    Re- 
structuring Act. 


nated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  conflicts  between  goals 


^r\i\     fiinHir»tT    aiitVm^.TA^ 


House  amendment 
The  House  bill  set  the  goal  for  Amtrak  nf 
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for  the  selection  and  scheduling  of  specific  sltlon  of  equipment.  Additionally,  out  of  the 
projects  undertaken  during  the  course  of  the  Windfall  profits  tax  fund.  $850  million  was 
„„.roii     Nnrthpa.st     Corridor     Improvement      authorized   to   be   available   beginning   with 


potential:  however,  the  conferees  expect  that 
the  Secretary  will  review  the  corridors  listed 
in  the  1977  report  on  corridors  in  response  to 
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purposes    of    the    Milwaukee    Railroad    Re- 
structuring Act 

Conference  iu}>ititute 
The    Conference    substitute    adopts    the 
House  provision. 

SECTION    124 — SAVINGS    PROVISION 

Senate  bill 
Section  124  of  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that,  should  any  provision  in  the  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  a  person  or 
circumstances  be  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  shall  not  be  affected 

House  amendment 
The  House  amendment  contains  a  similar 
savings  provision  In  section  221 

Conference  substitute 
The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Sen- 
ate language. 

TITLE    II— PASSENGER    RAILROAD 
REBUILDINO  ACT  OP  1980 

SECTION    201 — SHORT    TTIXE 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  contained  the  short  title 
of  the  'Northeast  Corridor  Completion  Act". 
House  amendment 
The  House  bill  contained  the  short  title 
of  the  "Passenger  Railroad  Rebuilding  Act 
of  1980". 

Conference  substitute 
The  Senate  recedes. 

nXDINGS    AND    PUBPtW* 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  contained  the  following 
findings:  that  the  Project  has  taken  longer 
and  cost  more  than  expected:  that  the  Proj- 
ect should  have  definite  limits  with  respect 
to  finding  and  time:  that  after  completion, 
any  future  corridor  work  should  be  part 
of  Amtrak's  regular  budget;  and  that  Am- 
trak  should  recover  all  operating  costs  with- 
in five  years  and  also  recover  future  capital 
expenditures. 

House  amendment 
The  House  bill  Included  extensive  findings 
which  may  be  summarized  as:  passenger  rail 
service  is  needed  to  conserve  increasingly 
scarce  fossil  fuel  resources:  the  Northeast 
Corridor  has  demonstrated  the  potential  for 
doing  so;  federal  assistance  is  needed  to 
develop  modern  and  efflclenl  high-speed  In- 
tercity rail  passenger  service;  a  national  rail 
corridors  program  Is  In  the  public  Interest; 
and  Amtrak  needs  new  equipment.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  House  bill  was  to  complete  the 
Northeast  Corridor  and  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  high-speed  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service  in  corridors  throughout 
the  United  SUtes. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  final  legis- 
lation should  not  Include  any  statement  of 
findings  and  purpose. 

SBCnON     202 RAn,     PASSENCEK     CORRIDOR 

SERVICE 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  amended  the  goals  of  the 
Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  to  stress  that,  in  the  event  the 
goals  are  not  achieved  with  the  additional 
authoriaation  provided,  the  funding  limita- 
tions would  nevertheless  prevail;  terminated 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985;  and  required 

f.«i^f/'^','^*"'°'^""^  °"<^^  '°  ""dy  the 
feasibility  of  new  corridor  service. 

House  amendment 
The    House    amendment    completed     the 
Northeast     Corridor     Improvement     ^oject 
Ave  years  after  enactment.  ""oject 

Conference  substitute 

rr^^-f*""*   *^**   ^^^^   the   Northeast 
Corridor  Improvement  Project  will  be  te™- 
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nated  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  any  conflicts  between  goals 
and  funding  authorized,  the  funding  limits 
will  prevail.  The  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  been  deleted. 

SECTION     203 SEPARATION     OF     PASSENGER     AND 

FREIGHT   TRAFFIC 

Senate  bill 

The  Senate  bill  required  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  develop  plans  for  off-cor- 
ridor routings  of  freight  traffic  and  to  under- 
take a  demonstration  project.  If  agreements 
can  be  reached  with  involved  carriers,  to 
reroute  freight  traffic  around  the  Corridor. 
The  provision  also  added  the  elimination  of 
congestion  at  the  critical  bottleneck  In 
Baltimore  to  the  goals  of  the  4-R  Act. 
House  amendment 

The  House  bill  contained  Identical  lan- 
guage with  respect  to  the  relief  of  congestion, 
but  no  provision  with  respect  to  the  diver- 
sion of  freight. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  to  Include  the  Senate 
provision  on   the  diversion  of  freight  along 
with    the    added    goal    of   eliminating   con- 
gestion in  Baltimore. 

SECTION    204 ADTHORIZATION    OF 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  authorized  »750  million 
to  complete  the  Northeast  Corridor  Improve- 
ment Project.  Of  this  amount.  $37  million 
would  have  been  set  aside  for  the  relief  of 
congestion  in  Baltimore  and  the  diversion 
of  freight  off  the  Corridor.  In  addition,  the 
Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  would  have  been  amended  by  add- 
ing three  technical  amendments  which  (1) 
clarify  the  power  of  the  Secretary  to  acquire 
real  property  for  the  Northeast  Corridor  Im- 
provement Project.  (2)  permit  the  Secretary 
to  enter  reimbursable  agreements  prior  to 
the  local  share  being  placed  into  escrow, 
and  (3)  permit  the  Secretary  to  turn  over 
excess  equipment  to  Amtrak  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  project. 

House  substitute 
The  House  bill  authorized  $750  million 
to  complete  the  project,  of  which  $28  mil- 
lion woxild  have  been  set  aside  for  the  relief 
of  congestion.  In  addition,  the  House  would 
have  removed  a  provision  from  the  4-R  Act 
which  states  that  if  all  funding  authorized 
Is  not  needed  on  the  main  line  of  the  Cor- 
ridor, It  should  be  used  to  Improve  service 
on  certain  designated  spur  lines.  Finally,  the 
House  bill  contained  the  three  technical 
amendments  in  virtually  the  same  form  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  that  $750  million 
should  be  authorized  for  the  completion  of 
the  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project, 
of  which  $37  million  would  be  set  aside  for 
the  diversion  of  freight  and  the  elimination 
of  congestion  as  in  the  Senate  bill  The  con- 
ferees have  also  Incorporated  the  House  pro- 
visions removing  the  ability  to  spend  residual 
funds  on  spur  line  service  and  the  three  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  4-R  Act  in  the  form 
contained  in  the  House  bill. 

SECTION  JOS — MANAGEMENT  GOAI, 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  established  a  new  manage- 
ment goal  for  Amtrak:  that  Amtrak  recover 
60%  of  its  operating  costs  in  the  Northeast 
Corridor  In  fiscal  year  1981,  75  T  for  fiscal 
years  1982  through  1985,  and  100%  in  later 
years.  Also,  beginning  in  1988,  the  goal  would 
have  Included  recovering  the  annualized  costs 
of  any  capital  Investment  undertaken  after 
fiscal  year  1985.  Amtrak  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  submit  annual  reports  on  its  prog- 
ress In  meeting  this  goal. 


House  amendment 

The  House  bill  set  the  goal  for  Amtrak  of 
recovering  100%  of  its  operating  costs  In  the 
Corridor  five  years  after  enactment.  A  one- 
time report  on  the  progress  toward  meeting 
this  goal  would  have  been  required  five  years 
after  enactment. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  that  the  following 
goals  should  be  established  for  Amtrak :  Am- 
trak should  recover  55%  of  annual  operating 
costs  in  fiscal  year  1981;  75%  In  fiscal  years 
1982  through  1986;  and  100%  thereafter 
Rather  than  separate  reports,  the  conferees 
agree  that  Amtrsik  should  Include  a  report  on 
this  matter  In  its  regular  annual  report. 

SECTION   206 TRANSFER  OF  AUTHORITY 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  transferred  all  authority 
from   the   Secretary   to   the   Corporation  on 
October  1,  1986  when  the  project  was  termi- 
nated. 

House  amendment 

The  House  bill  transferred  authority  from 
the  Secretary  to  the  Corporation  five  years 
after  the  date  of  enactment  and.  in  addition, 
directed  the  Secretary  and  the  Corporation  to 
agree  within  90  days  after  enactment,  on  the 
reallocarlon  to  the  Cnrporation  of  authority 
and  responsibility  with  respect  to  the  con- 
tracting of  construction  solely  related  to 
track  improvements  In  connection  with  the 
Northeast  Corridor  Improvement  Project. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  responsibility 
for  the  contracting  of  construction  related  to 
track  improvement  should  be  transferred  to 
the  Corporation  and  adopt  this  portion  of 
the  House  provision.  Consistent  with  the 
completion  of  the  program  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1985,  remaining  authority  would  be 
transferred  from  the  Secretary  to  the  Corpo- 
ration on  October  1.  1985.  as  provided  In  the 
Senate  bill,  rather  than  five  years  after  date 
of  enactment  as  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

SECTION  207 — WORKING  CAPITAL  FUND 

ScTiate  bill 
The  Senate  bill   Incorporated  a  technical 
amendment  suggested  by  the  Administration, 
which  amended  the  Department   of  Trans- 
portation   Act    by    establishing    a    "working 
capital   fund"   for  the  Department's  Trans- 
portation Systems  Center  in  lieu  of  the  pres- 
ent "consolidated  working  fund" 
House  amendment 
No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 
The  House  recedes. 

SECTION    208 — AMENDMENT    TO   RAIL    PASSENGER 
SERVICE  ACT 

Senate  bill 

This  section  eliminated  the  special  treat- 
ment now  provided  for  Amtrak's  capital 
funds  by  repealing  section  601(b)(3)  of  the 
Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  and  would 
thereby  place  Amtrak's  capital  grants  pro- 
gram on  a  par  with  other  government  capital 
grant  programs. 

House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  agree  to 
rescind  paragraph  601(b)  (3)  of  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  as  amended  and  note  that 
this  will  Increase  Amtrak's  interest  expense 
by  $14  million  In  FY  1981.  which  is  paid  from 
appropriations  authorized  for  Amtrak's  oper- 
ating expenses. 

SECTION  209 — PRIORITIES  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS 

Senate  bill 
This  section  amended  section  703  of  the 
Railroad  Revitallzation  and  Regulatory  Re- 
form Act  by  listing  the  following  priorities 


for  the  selection  and  scheduling  of  specific 
projects  undertaken  during  the  course  of  the 
overall  Northeast  Corridor  Improvement 
Project :  safety;  benefits  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  riders;  reliability  of  intercity  passen- 
ger service;  achievement  of  the  trip-time 
goals;  reducing  future  maintenance  levels; 
reliability  of  commuter  freight  operations: 
and  concentration  on  activities  which  will 
provide  the  most  immediate  benefits.  The 
Intent  of  this  amendment  was  to  make  it 
clear  that  speed-sensitive  projects  are  not  to 
be  preferred  to  projects  which  may  Improve 
reliability  or  passenger  comfort. 
House  amendment 

No  provision. 

Conference  substitute 

The  House  recedes. 

SECTION  210 — AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  bill  amended  the  4-R  Act  to 
require  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  other  appropriate  officials  to  use 
federal  funds  to  assist  public  and  private 
redevelopment  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  rail 
stations  on  the  Northeast  Corridor. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  agree  that  the  House  lan- 
guage, with  one  minor  clarifying  change, 
should  be  adopted. 

SECTION   211 — DEMONSTRATION  SERVICE 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  Hotise  bill  amended  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  to  require  the  expenditure 
of  $500,000  from  Amtrak's  fiscal  year  1980 
capital  authorization  for  the  purchase  of  a 
self-propelled  single  car  capable  of  carrying 
50-60  passengers  to  demonstrate  the  feasi- 
bility of  developing  feeder  service  to  basic 
system  and  State-subsidized  service. 
Conference  substitute 

The  conferees  agree  to  the  House  provision 
except  that  the  Corporation  would  be  given 
discretionary  authority  to  acquire  the  equip- 
ment rather  than  the  acquisition  being  re- 
quired, and  also  agree  that  the  authorization 
should  be  for  fiscal  year  1981  rather  than 
1980. 

SECTION  212 — RAIL  PASSENGER  CORRIDORS 

Senate  bill 
The  Senate  bill  required  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  to  undertake 
an  evaluation  of  the  potential  costs  and 
benefits  of  developing  rail  passenger  service 
in  other  corridors. 

House  amendment 

The  House  bill  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  in  consultation  with  the 
Corporation  to  develop  a  method  for  evalu- 
ating corridors  and  submit  the  evaluation 
method  to  Congress;  required  the  Secretary 
to  Include  13  listed  rail  corridors  plus  any 
others  that  demonstrate  as  great  potential 
for  attracting  riders,  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption and  the  capability  to  provide  cost- 
effective  rail  passenger  service  in  his  evalua- 
tion; required  the  Corporation  upon  receipt 
of  the  Secretary's  evaluation  and  ranking  of 
corridors,  to  begin  the  development  of  de- 
sign and  engineering  plans;  required  the 
Corporation  to  submit  to  Congress  design 
and  engineering  plans  on  corridors  which 
were  included  in  the  ranking;  and  author- 
ized appropriations  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Corporation,  out  of  funds  in 
the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  account,  of  $55  mil- 
lion for  the  development  of  design  and  engi- 
neering plans  and  WO  million  for  the  acqui- 


sition of  equipment.  Additionally,  out  of  the 
Windfall  profits  tax  fund.  $850  million  was 
authorized  to  be  available  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Sept.  30.  1982  for  the 
implementation  of  corridor  improvement 
projects  only  upon  the  enactment  of  further 
legislation  specifically  authorizing  those 
projects. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  to  provide  funds  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  feasibility  of  specific 
corridors  including  engineering  and  design 
studies.  Should  the  final  evaluation  of  any 
corridor  show  that  the  institution  of  pas- 
senger service  would  be  justified,  the  con- 
ferees expect  that  the  Congress  would  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  the  funds  necessary 
to  undertake  construction.  The  conferees 
agree  to  add  a  new  Title  X  to  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  following  the  format  of 
the  House  amendment  as  follows: 

SECTION     1001 — DEVELOPMENT    OF    THE    EVALUA- 
TION METHOD 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Corporation,  shall  develop 
a  method  for  evaluating  rail  passenger  cor- 
ridors. The  conferees  also  expect  that  the 
Secretary  will  consult  with  the  Comptroller 
General  during  the  development  of  the 
evaluation  method  and  during  subsequent 
evaluations.  The  method  shall  be  designed  to 
determine  which  corridors  have  the  greatest 
potential  for  attracting  passengers,  have  the 
greatest  potential  for  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption, and  are  capable  of  providing  cost 
effective  rail  passenger  service.  The  Secre- 
tary must  consider  several  factors  in  the 
evaluation  method. 

The  Secretary  Is  required  to  determine 
which  corridors  have  under  the  evaluation 
method  the  greatest  potential  to  attract 
riders,  reduce  energy  consumption  and  pro- 
vide cost  effective  rail  passenger  service. 
Based  upon  a  preliminary  evaluation  the 
Secretary  shall  establish  a  priority  ranking 
of  such  corridors.  The  Secretary's  determina- 
tion and  ranking  shall  include  the  corridor 
listed  below  The  Secretary  may  include  the 
extension  of  the  San  Jose-Sacramento  corri- 
dor to  Reno.  Nevada,  the  extension  of  the 
San  Diego-Los  Angeles  corridor  to  Oxnard. 
and  any  other  that  demonstrates  as  great  a 
potential    as    the    thirteen    listed    corridors: 

(1)  The  Cincinnati-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween  Cincinnati.   Ohio   and   Chicago.  111). 

(2)  The  Cleveland-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween  Cleveland.  Ohio,  and   Chicago.  111.) 

(3)  The  Detroit-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Detroit,  Michigan,  and  Chicago,  111.) 

(4)  The  Los  Angeles-La.s  Vegas  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  and  Las  Vegas. 
Nev.). 

(5)  The  Los  Angeles-San  Diego  Corridor 
(between  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and  San  Diego. 
Calif.). 

(6)  The  Miami -Jacksonville  Corridor  (be- 
tween Miami,  Florida,  and  Jacksonville, 
Fla). 

(7)  The  New  York-Buffalo  Corridor  (be- 
tween New  York.  New  York,  and  Buffalo. 
NY.). 

(8)  The  Saint  Louis-Chicago  Corridor  (be- 
tween Saint  Louis.  Missouri,  and  Chicago, 
111). 

(9)  The  San  Jose-Sacramento  Corridor 
(ijetween  San  Jose,  Calif,  and  Sacramento. 
Calif.). 

(10)  The  Seattle-Portland  Corridor  (be- 
tween Seattle.  Wash.,  and  Portland  Oreg). 

(11)  The  Texas  Corridor  (between  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth,  San  Antonio,  and  Houston. 
Tex.). 

(12)  The  Twin  Cities-Chicago  Corridor 
(between  Minneapolis-Saint  Paul.  Minn.,  and 
Chicago.  111.) 

113)  The  Washington-Richmond  Corridor 
(between  Washington.  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Richmond.  Va  ) . 

The  Secretary  determined  that  the  thir- 
teen corridors  were  those  with  the  greatest 


potential;  however,  the  conferees  expect  that 
the  Secretary  will  review  the  corridors  listed 
in  the  1977  report  on  corridors  in  response  to 
the  4-R  Act  to  ensure  that  none  with  poten- 
tial as  great  as  these  thirteen  were  over- 
looked in  the  February  1980.  Amtrak  X>OT 
Report. 

SECTION     1082 DESIGN    AND    ENGXNEERnfC 

Upon  completion  of  the  ranking  of  the  cor- 
ridors, the  Corporation  shall  develop  a  de- 
sign and  engineering  plan  for  each  corridor. 
Such  plan  shall  Include  information  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  provide  accurate  infor- 
mation on  capital  expenditures  for  improve- 
ments and  equipment,  operating  cost  pro- 
jections, running  times,  and  other  Informa- 
tion which  the  Corporation.  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  determines  as  necessary 
to  complete  an  accurate  assessment  of  the 
anticipated  costs  and  benefits  of  instituting 
new  service  on  such  corridors.  Such  a  plan 
shall  not  Include  the  preparation  of  final 
design  and  engineering  plans,  such  as  blue- 
prints, which  would  prepare  a  corridor  for 
the  commencement  of  construction,  except 
in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  The 
conferees  believe  that  the  Los  Ar.geles  to  San 
Diego  corridor  has  received  substantial  at- 
tention and  analysis,  and  the  preparation  of 
final  design  and  engineering  work  is  appro- 
priate. To  the  extent  of  available  funds  after 
a  plan  Is  prepared  for  other  corridors,  the 
Corporation  may  develop  final  design  and 
engineering  plans  for  the  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Diego  corridor. 

The  Corporation  is  directed  to  develop  the 
design  and  engineering  information  coopera- 
tively with  the  rail  carriers  Involved  and.  in 
the  event  the  rail  carriers  are  unwilling  to 
cooperate,  the  Corporation  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  assistance  in  obtaining  such 
cooperation. 

SECTION  1003 nNAL  CORRIDOR  EVALUATIOM 

The  Secretary  and  the  Corporation  shall 
Jointly  prepare  a  final  report  on  the  corridors 
ranked  by  the  Secretary  and  submit  a  report 
to  the  Congress.  The  report  shall  include  for 
each  corridor  rldership  projections,  operating 
cost  and  revenue  projections,  and  projected 
capital  expenditures  for  improvements  The 
projected  capital  expenditures  shall  be  those 
determined  by  the  Corporation  under  section 
1002.  The  Joint  report  shall  be  submitted  by 
February  15,  1981.  If  the  Secretary  and  the 
Corporation  believe  that  further  information 
is  required  after  February  15,  1981.  they  shall 
submit  a  supplemental  report  with  any  addi- 
tional   necessary   information. 

SECTION        1  004 — EQUIPMENT       ACQUISmON 

The  Corporation  is  directed,  to  the  extent 
funds  are  available,  to  acquire  equipment  for 
the  purposes  of  providing  service  in  rail  pas- 
senger corridors  The  conferees  believe  that 
such  equipment  can  be  utilized  by  the  Cor- 
poration and  therefore  should  be  acquired  If 
Corridor  service  is  not  implemented  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conferees  expect  that  such 
equipment  can  be  utilized  on  the  entire  Am- 
trak system. 

SECTION      1006 — PRIVATE     SECTOR     DEVELOPMENT 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  encourage  the 
private  sector  development  of  potential  rail 
passenger  corridors.  Including  the  corridor 
between  Atlantic  City.  New  Jersey  and  Phila- 
delphia. Pennsylvania.  This  section,  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees,  is  identical  to  the  pro- 
vision contained   in  the  House   amendment. 

SECTION     1006 — SPEED    RESTRICTIONS 

This  section  requires  the  Corporation  to 
identify  sUte  or  local  governmentally  Imposed 
speed  restrictions  on  Amtrak  trains  that  im- 
pede the  development  of  high-speed  intercity 
rail  passenger  service  and  to  consult  wlt/h 
such  state  or  local  governments  to  determine 
whether  such  speed  restrictions  might  be 
modified  or  eliminated  without  jeopardL'-ing 
public  safety 
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SERVICE     BETWEEN     coRRmoRs     Secretary  of  Transportation,  upon  notlflca-  The  SPEAKER  oro  temoore    L<!  thprp 
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poraUon   determines   that   improvements   in     *«  unable  to  reach   voluntary  agreements      "in   frnrn^x/Iel  t,^?     \  gentle- 
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gage  interest  rates  in  recent  weeks,  this    new  consumer  lending  powers,  broader     minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
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SECTION       1007 SERVICE      BE'l  WEEN      COSJtIDOSS 

The  House  bill  provided  that.  If  the  Cor- 
poration determines  that  Improvements  In 
rail  service  between  corridors  would  result  In 
an  Increase  In  overall  rldershlp.  the  Corpora- 
tion would  have  l)e€n  directed  to  undertake 
such  Improvements  as  to  maximize  rldershlp 
on  the  route  and  In  connecting  corridors.  The 
conferees  agree  that  If  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines that  Improvements  on  a  route  between 
corridors  would  be  Justified  by  an  increase 
In  rldershlp.  the  Corporation  should  under- 
take ruch  service  as  It  considers  appropriate 
to  increase  i  rather  than  maximize)  rldershlp. 

SECTION       1008— .AUTHORIZATION      OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  conferees  agree  that  $38  million  should 
be  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
evaluation  of  corridors  and  for  the  design  and 
englneerlnij  work  undertaken  by  Amtrak  In 
connection  with  the  evaluation  of  corridors. 
and  that  $25  million  In  fiscal  year  1982  should 
be  authorized  for  the  acquisition  of  equip- 
ment under  section  1004  Finally,  the  con- 
ferees agree  to  authorize  out  of  funds  avail- 
able under  section  704(au  1 1  of  the  Railroad 
Revltallzatlon  and  Regulatory  Reform  Act. 
funds  not  to  exceed  $200,000  "for  fiscal  year 
1981  for  private  sector  development  under 
section  1005  of  this  Act  Conferees  do  not 
adopt  the  reference  In  the  House  bill  to  the 
reservation  of  $850  million  In  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax  for  future  construction.  How- 
ever, conferees  believe  that  funds  from  the 
Windfall  Profits  Tax  account  should  be  con- 
sidered as  one  possible  source  of  funds  for 
the  construction  of  any  corridors  Congress 
may  authorize  on  the  basis  of  the  final  cor- 
ridor evaluation 

SECTION    213— AMTRAK    INTERCITY      SERVICE 

SeTiate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
The  House  bill  would  have  extended  the 
date  from  April   1.   1981   to  October   1.   1981 
for  the  termination  of  certain  commuter  rail 
passenger  service. 

Conference  substitute 
The  Senate  recedes 

SECTION     214 CONRAIL     EMPLOYEE     PROTECTION 

Senate  bill 

No  provision. 

House  amendment 

The  House  bill  would  have  extended  the 
effective  date  from  March  I.  1980  until  45 
days  after  enactment  of  a  provision  in  the 
fiscal  year  1980  DOT  appropriations  law 
which  would  prohibit  the  United  States  Rail- 
way Association  from  continuing  federal  pay- 
ments to  Conrall  If  ConraU  makes  payments 
as  required  by  title  V  of  the  Regional  Rail 
Reorganization  Act  of  1973.  which  estab- 
lishes an  employee  protection  program  for 
employees  adversely  affected  by  the  creation 
of  the  Consolidated  Railroad  Corporation. 
Conference  substitute 

The  Senate  recedes. 

SBCnON   215— «ELOCATION    OF    FACILrnES 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
The  Secretary  of  Transportation  would  be 
required  to  delay  action,  study  the  conse- 
quences of.  and  report  to  the  Congress  on 
the  relocation  of  a  malntenance-of-wav  fa- 
cility at  Bristol,  Pennsylvania 

Conference  substitute 
The  Senate  recedes. 

SECTION  218— OPEMTION  OF  ADDITIOIfAL  TKAIN8 

Senate  bill 
No  provision. 

House  amendment 
ITie  House  bUl  would  have  amended  the 
R&Jl  Passenger  Services  Act  to  require  the 


Secretary  of  Transportation,  upon  notifica- 
tion by  the  corporation  that  the  corporation 
was  unable  to  reach  voltintary  agreements 
with  a  rail  carrier  for  the  operation  of  tuldl- 
tlonal  passenger  trains  over  the  carrier's 
lines,  to  order  the  carrier  to  permit  such 
operations  within  60  days.  The  schedules  for 
such  operation  for  the  additional  trains 
would  be  at  the  fastest  legally  permissive 
running  times. 

Conference  substitute 
The  conferees  agree  to  the  House  provision 
with  several  changes  to  Indicate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  may  order  such 
cooperation  from  a  rail  line,  rather  than  the 
Secretary's  obligation  being  mandatory.  Fur- 
ther, such  order  could  be  issued  only  after  a 
hearing  on  the  record:  such  hearing  would 
be  required  to  Include  a  consideration  of 
whether  or  not  such  an  order  would  unduly 
Impair  freight  operations  of  the  rail  carrier 
Involved;  and.  the  burden  of  proof  would  be 
on  the  railroad  to  prove  that  Its  freight 
operations  would  be  unduly  Impaired  by  the 
requested  operation.  If  the  Secretary  decides 
not  to  hold  a  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall 
within  30  days  after  the  receipt  of  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Corporation,  publish  In  the 
Federal  Register  his  reasons  for  not  holding  a 
hearing. 

The  Congress  Is  concerned  that  In  the  past 
Amtrak's  efforts  to  add  or  modify  services 
have  Involved  protracted  arbitration  proceed- 
ings and  have  often  prompted  requests  by 
the  railroads  for  Inordinate  capital  improve- 
ments, which  Is  paid  from  appropriations 
authorized  for  Amtrak  s  operating  expenses. 
It  is  Important  that  Amtrak  have  available 
to  It  an  expedited  procedure  for  making 
necessary  modifications  or  additions  to  its 
operations.  The  conferees  have  agreed  that, 
rather  than  being  absolutely  constrained! 
the  Secretary  should  have  discretion  to  take 
into  account  any  serious  adverse  impacts  on 
a  railroad's  freight  operations  which  may 
result  from  additional  service.  However  it  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  provision  to  ensure  that 
such  service  may  be  added  where  no  signifi- 
cant impairment  of  freight  operations  Is 
demonstrated. 

Harlet  O.  Staccexs. 

Lionel  Van  Deerlin. 
James  J.  Plorio. 
Jim  Santini, 
Barbara  A.  MiKtJLSKl. 
John  M.  Murphy. 
Robert  T.  Matsot, 
James  T   Broyhill, 
Edward   R.   Madigan. 
Gary  A   Lee, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Howard  W   Cannon. 
Russell  B.  Long. 
Adlai  E.  Stevetjson. 
Bob  Packwood. 
Nancy  Kassebaum, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  we  know  what 
the  conference  report  is? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  conference  re- 
port is  on  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  and 
the  Northeast  Corridor. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURSDAY 
MAY  22,  1980,  CONSIDERATION  OF 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2253 
ROCK  ISLAND  TRANSITION  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order  on 
Thursday,  May  22,  1980,  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  Bill  (S. 
2253  I  to  provide  for  an  extension  of  di- 
rected service  on  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road, to  provide  transaction  assistance 
to  the  purchasers  of  portions  of  such 
railroad,  and  to  provide  arrangements 
for  protection  of  the  employees. 


INDEPENDENCE  OF  CUBA 

'Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
had  the  honor,  today,  of  having  had  our 
opening  prayer  said  by  the  distinguished 
representative  for  the  Committee  on 
Government  Regulations  of  the  Catholic 
Health  Association  of  New  York,  Rev. 
Harry  Barrett. 

Reverend  Barrett,  who  has  had  an 
outstanding  career,  so  far,  in  the  field 
of  the  ministry  as  well  as  charitable  pur- 
.suits  within  the  archdiocese  of  New  York 
and  its  public  health  arm,  was  educated 
at  Columbia  University  and  St.  John's 
and  has  been  a  Catholic  clergyman  since 
1973. 

While  we  heed  the  benedictions  and 
blessings  pronounced  for  us  this  morn- 
ing, let  us  not  forget  the  lack  of  bless- 
ings on  the  island  of  Cuba,  whose  people 
are  seeking  to  leave  their  economic  and 
political  misery  in  droves.  Their  poverty 
and  lack  of  opportunities  as  well  as  the 
degree  of  Cuba's  political  enslavement 
by  the  power-hungry  Fidel  Castro,  who 
has  sold  Cuba  to  the  Soviet  Union's  in- 
fluence, are  pitiful  and  deplorable.  This 
beautiful  pearl  of  the  Caribbean  as  It 
was  once  called  is  being  dimmed  and 
ravaged  today  by  Castro — at  the  expense 
of  Cuba  and  its  neighbors,  who  suffer 
Castro's  diatribes  and  Interference  in 
their  domestic  affairs. 

With  Reverend  Barrett,  this  morning, 
and  every  day,  let  us  pray  for  peace 
and  a  renewed  commitment  to  democ- 
racy in  a  future  Cuba  free  from  Cas- 
tro's and  the  Soviet  Union's  strangling 
domination.  Cuba's  independence  has 
been  sorely  violated  and  is  being  used 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Soviet  expan- 
sionism and  aggrandizement  among 
other,  smaller  independent  nations.  Let 
us  pray  and  work  for  true  Cuban  inde- 
pendence soon. 


DEREGULATION     COMMITTEE 
SHOULD  PUT  HOUSING  FIRST 

(Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

Mr.  S-r  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  is  staying  barely  above  the  1  mil- 
lion mark  in  new  housing  starts — a  level 
some  42  percent  below  production  a  year 
ago. 

Despite  minor  improvements  in  mort- 
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gage  interest  rates  in  recent  weeks,  this 
remains  a  highly  serious  problem,  not 
only  for  the  millions  who  are  seeking  de- 
cent housing  but  for  the  entire  economy. 
We  cannot  allow  the  housing  industry  to 
collapse  or  to  remain  in  its  present  com- 
atose state  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
policies  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Carter  administration  be  consistent  with 
efforts  to  revitalize  this  key  sector. 

High  interest  rates,  coupled  with  a 
severe  outflow  of  savings  from  institu- 
tions which  make  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  housing  loans,  have  placed  this 
industry  in  its  most  precarious  position 
since  the  1974-75  recession.  March  with- 
drawals at  insured  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations exceeded  new  savings  receipts 
by  $900  million.  This  compares  with  an 
inflow  of  $3  billion  in  March  of  1979  and 
is  the  worst  first  quarter  saving  data 
in  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  clearly  this  trend  must 
be  reversed  if  housing  is  to  recover. 
President  Carter  recognized  this  when 
he  imposed  selective  credit  restraints  on 
March  14,  calling  for  the  program  "to 
encourage  the  flow  of  available  credit 
supplies  for  investment  and  other  pro- 
ductive uses"  The  President  said: 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
particular  needs  of  small  businesses,  farmers 
and  homebuyers. 

A  key  issue  in  this  effort  to  encourage 
a  new  savings  inflow  into  the  thrift  in- 
stitutions— the  institutions  which  pro- 
vide the  overwhelming  majority  of  flrst 
mortgage  funds  to  homebuyers — comes 
up  this  afternoon  before  the  Depository 
Institutions  Deregulation  Committee. 

At  issue  is  the  ability  of  mortgage 
lending  institutions  to  pay  an  extra 
one-quarter  of  1  percent  to  savers  on 
money  market  certiflcates.  This  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  differential  is  trig- 
gered when  the  money  market  certifi- 
cate rate  falls  below  9  percent.  The  dif- 
ferential on  these  certificates — as  is  true 
for  the  statutory  differential  on  pass- 
book accounts — is  intended  to  assure 
that  the  thrift  Institutions  are  not  placed 
at  a  competitive  disadvantage  on  savings. 

The  differential  is  based  on  two  very 
simple  premises:  First,  that  we  have  a 
national  policy  to  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  housing;  and  second,  that 
commercial  banks,  with  checking  ac- 
counts, corporate  lending  powers,  cor- 
porate deposit  powers,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  exclusive  powers  have  great 
advantages  over  thrift  institutions  in 
attracting  new  funds. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  lessen  these 
differences  and  to  assure  more  even 
competition  for  the  savers'  dollar,  the 
Congress  in  March  of  this  year  passed 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
and  Monetary  Control  Act,  Public  Law 
96-221.  This  law  provides  for  the  gradual 
Phasing  out  of  regulation  Q  which  has 
provided  the  regulatory  structure  for 
limiting  Interest  on  savings  accounts. 

Mutual  savings  banks  will  be  given  a 
limited  degree  of  corporate  lending  and 
deposit  power.  All  the  thrift  institutions 
Tno,-  **^  able— beginning  in  January 
1981— to  maintain  NOW  accounts,  the 
nrst  cousin  to  the  commercial  banks- 
checking  account  privileges.  Savings  and 
Joan  associations  wiU  eventually  have 
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new  consumer  lending  powers,  broader 
real  estate  lending  ability,  authority  for 
trust  operations  and  some  other  minor 
improvements  in  status. 

All  of  this,  when  it  is  ultimately  In 
place,  will  give  the  thrift  industry  a  more 
complete  base  from  which  to  attract  and 
hold  its  customers.  The  commercial 
banks  will  continue  to  hold  a  number  of 
exclusive  and  meaningful  competitive 
advantages,  but  the  field  will  be  a  little 
more  level. 

But,  the  important  thing  to  remember 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  this  leveling  of  the 
field — the  granting  of  these  competitive 
equalizers — is  not  yet  completed,  in  fact, 
it  has  just  begun.  The  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  on  May  12  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  a  timetable  which 
calls  for  the  regulations  implementing 
this  "leveling"  process  to  be  promulgated 
over  the  next  6  months  with  additional 
time  for  comment.  And  the  NOW  account 
powers,  of  course,  will  not,  by  statute,  be 
available  to  the  thrift  industry  until  next 
year. 

The  legislative  history — in  fact,  the 
act  itself — is  very  clear  that  the  ehmina- 
tion  of  interest  rate  controls  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  competitive  equalizers, 
the  new  powers.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  this 
understanding  and  without  the  inclusion 
of  these  new  powers,  there  is  no  way  that 
H.R.  4986  would  have  cleared  the  Con- 
gress. 

Despite  this,  there  are  some  in  the 
commercial  banking  industry  who  now 
beheve  the  Deregulation  Committee, 
created  by  H.R.  4986.  should  jump  the 
gun.  ignore  the  fact  that  the  new  powers 
are  not  in  place,  and  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  voted  a  6-year  phase-out 
of  interest  rate  controls.  They  now  argue 
that  the  Deregulation  Committee  should 
order,  without  further  ado.  an  end  to 
the  differential  on  the  money  market 
certificates. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  the  banks 
would  take  this  position.  It  is  well  worn 
policy  in  their  ranks.  It  is  understandable 
from  their  view  of  the  world. 

But,  I  do  hone  that  public  officials,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  to  serve 
broader  purposes,  will  follow  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  and  that  the  national 
interests  will  outweigh  the  parochial 
desires  of  any  segment  of  the  financial 
community.  We  do  have  a  national  policy 
on  housing  and  I  .sincerely  hope  that 
these  Presidential  appointees  will  take  a 
hard  look  at  housing  production  figures 
before  they  do  anything  which  might, 
even  in  the  smallest  degree,  adversely  af- 
fect the  hopes  for  a  renewed  flow  of 
mortgage  credit.  This  is  hardly  the  time 
for  new  experiments  in  the  already  diffi- 
cult area  of  volatile  money  market  funds 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Deregulation  Com- 
mittee will  have  much  work  to  do  in  com- 
ing months  and  I  would  urge  it  not  to  ex- 
pend its  energies,  and  its  good  will,  with 
an  improper  and  unwarranted  attempt 
to  prematurely  eliminate  the  differential. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  TO  ALLOW 
EMPLOYMENT  OF  TEMPORARY 
ALIEN  WORKERS  BY  U.S.  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  two  related  bills  to  make 
more  realistic  and  efllcient  the  process  by 
which  temporary  alien  workers  may  be 
employed  by  U.S.  agriculture. 

In  my  home  State  of  California,  the 
shortage  of  qualified  agricultural  labor  is 
chronic — particularly  during  the  busy 
planting  and  harvesting  seasons  when 
additional  workers  are  usually  required. 
Because  able  and  willing  domestic  work- 
ers are  often  unavailable,  farmers  and 
growers  have  no  real  choice  but  to  rely 
on  those  individuals  who  are  willing  and 
available.  Unfortunately,  such  individu- 
als tend  to  be  illegal  aliens. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  overall  com- 
plexity of  the  illegal  ahen  problem,  and 
of  its  increasing  impact  on  the  social 
structure  of  our  Nation.  I  am  not  here 
proposing  a  general  solution  to  this  dif- 
ficult problem.  Rather.  I  am  attempting 
to  ease  the  burden  that  now  is  all  too  of- 
ten unfairly  borne  by  U.S.  farmers. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  farmer  or 
grower  who  wants  to  employ  illegal 
aliens:  who  knowingly  breaks  the  law 
with  impunity.  The  strained  relations 
that  often  prevail  between  farmers  and 
local  INS  agents  attests  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  current  situation.  The  outcome,  of 
course,  is  that  farmers  are  often  left 
without  workers  at  those  very  times  when 
they  are  most  needed. 

My  legislation  amends  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  regularize 
the  process  whereby  alien  workers  may 
be  certified  for  temporary  employment.  I 
am  not  proposing  a  "bracero" — like  pro- 
gram, although  I  am  strongly  supportive 
of  efforts  in  this  area.  My  amendments, 
rather,  deal  specifically  with  the  (H)  fll) 
program  under  which  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  may  now  is- 
sue nonimmigrant  visas  for  temporary 
employment. 

The  law  currently  allows  temporary 
visas  for  no  more  than  1  year  to  be 
issued  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor  deter- 
mines that  unemployed  persons  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  are  not  avail- 
able in  this  country.  I  am  proposing 
that,  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  this  pro- 
vision be  changed  to  reflect  the  avail- 
ability of  agricultural  labor  In  the  spe- 
cific area  in  which  the  employment  or 
labor  will  be  performed. 

It  makes  very  little  sense.  Mr  Speaker, 
to  expect  California  growers  to  assume 
that  qualifled  workers  can  be  found  in 
New  York  or  Florida  or  Kansas:  workers 
who  would  be  willing  to  move  to  Cali- 
fornia on  a  temporary  basis.  Not  sur- 
prisingly the  experience  since  the  de- 
mise of  the  bracero  program  in  the  early 
1960's  has  been  one  of  failure.  It  is  just 
not  realistic  to  rely  upon  major  reloca- 
tion— particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  eligibility  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation is  not  dependent  upon  leaving 
home  to  look  for  a  job.  In  short,  then, 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  mandate  that 
the  required  recruitment  search  be  area- 
wide  rather  than  nationwide. 

In  conjunction  with  this  Improvement 
of  current  law,  I  am  proposing  an  fM) 
program  for  agriculture,  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
rather   than   the   Secretary   of   Labor, 
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would  be  expressly  excluded   from  the 


laughed  off,  and  I  was  often  branded 
"anti-education"  because  I  issued  these 


The  President  has,  through  his  pro- 
posed import  fee,  failed  to  recognize  that 
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Although  treated  similarly,  agriculture 
would  be  expressly  excluded  from  the 
iHxn*  program:  the  Secretary  would 
have  a  20-day  period,  rather  than  the 
current  60.  in  which  to  refer  qualified 
domestic  workers  before  aliens  could  be 
certified. 

Farmers  and  growers  can  obviously 
not  always  predict  2  months  in  advance 
what  their  labor  needs  will  be.  Since  my 
legislation  mandates  only  an  areawide 
search,  20  days  will  be  ample  time  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
farmers  a  more  accurate  basis  on  which 
to  determine  their  labor  requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  legislation  is  modest 
in  scope.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  discrimi- 
nate against  domestic  workers,  but 
rather  to  strengthen  existing  law  by 
basing  it  more  firmly  in  reality.  It  is  my 
belief  that,  upon  enactment,  my  legis- 
lation will  ease  the  burden  both  on  agri- 
culture and  on  the  INS  by  substantially 
reducing  the  incentive  and  need  to 
employ  illegal  aliens.  The  essential 
choice  is  quite  simple:  Either  we  make 
temporary  worker  programs  more  realis- 
tic, as  I  am  attempting  to  do,  or  we  con- 
tinue to  be  confronted  with  a  growing 
illegal  alien  problem.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  support  of  this  effort. 


WILL  WASHINGTON  BUREAUCRATS 
DICTATE  HISPANIC  CULTURE? 

(Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
turn for  a  Federal  contribution  of  7  per- 
cent of  the  total  cost  of  running  our  edu- 
cational system,  our  local  schools  are 
now  burdened  with  a  vast  and  expand- 
ing mass  of  paperwork,  and  have  lost 
control  of  educational  policy  to  Wash- 
ington. As  Jack  Perkins  pointed  out  on 
NBC's  Prime  Time  Saturday  on  May  10. 
"local  control  of  schools  '  is  now  a  "pal- 
bative  myth."  Those  who  want  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  "support  diversity" 
in  this  country  should  take  warning  from 
this  example.  Help  from  Washington  too 
often  means  control  from  Washington. 

Many  groups  in  this  country  want 
FederEd  programs  to  help  them  mamtain 
their  special  culture,  largely  through  the 
bilingual  education  program.  Hispanics 
constitute  the  largest  of  these  groups, 
but  by  no  means  the  only  one. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  there  is  not 
just  one  "Hispanic  culture."  Mexico  is 
not  Spain,  Puerto  Rico  is  not  Mexico, 
and  the  culture  of  Cuba  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  all  three.  To  put  Paraguay 
in  the  same  category  with  Argentina  is 
as  absurd  as  putting  Glasgow  in  the  same 
category  as  southern  California.  But.  if 
this  Government  "help"  continues  to  ex- 
pand, we  will  find  that  Hispanic  culture 
will  be  homogenized  and  dictated  by  the 
same  group  that  homogenizes  and  dic- 
tates national  educational  policy  today: 
Washington  bureaucrats. 

I  made  the  same  kind  of  warning, 
again  and  again,  to  local  educators  seek- 
ing Federal  aid  in  the  early  1960s.  The 
very  idea  that  Federal  aid  would  lead 
to  Federal  control  was.  quite  literally. 


laughed  off,  and  I  was  often  branded 
"anti-education"  because  I  issued  these 
warnings.  Today,  the  circumstances,  are 
very  similar:  I  am  warning  about  the 
dangers  of  a  Washington -dictated  "His- 
panic culture, '  and  I  am  branded  "anti- 
Hispanic"  for  it. 

Anybody  who  is  afraid  of  being  labeled 
should  stay  out  of  politics,  so  being  called 
"anti-education"  or  "anti-Hispanic" 
is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  job.  Frankly. 
I  would  far  rather  accept  one  more  label 
than  have  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  seeing  my  predictions  come  true,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  intrusion  in  local 
education  by  the  Washington  bureau- 
cracy. I  am  neither  anti-education  nor 
anti -Hispanic,  but  I  am  anti — when  it 
comes  to  bureaucratic  control  over  what 
should  remain  individual  and  local  deci- 
sions. Anyone  who  seeks  to  have  the  Fed- 
eral Government  do  something  for  them 
should  look  at  history,  and  see  that  it 
always  means  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  also  be  doing  something  to 
them.  It  is  a  very  short  step  from  having 
Washington  give  money  to  support  a  cul- 
ture to  Washington  dictating  what  that 
culture  is. 


OIL  IMPORT  FEE 


(Mr.  HORTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr,  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  531,  a 
resolution  disapproving  the  President's 
imposition  of  an  oil  import  fee,  I  was 
pleased  with  Judge  Aubrey  Robinson's 
ruling  that  the  fee  is  unconstitutional. 
Although  the  administration  is  currently 
in  the  process  of  preparing  an  aopeal,  I 
am  confident  that  not  only  will  the  rul- 
ing stand,  but  swift  congressional  ap- 
proval of  House  Joint  Resolution  531  will 
spare  the  already  burdened  American 
consumer  still  another  devastating  tax. 

The  President  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  impose  an  import  fee  as  a  means 
of  reducing  American  consumption  of 
foreign  oil.  I  share  his  desire  to  elim- 
inate our  dependence  on  the  OPEC  oil 
cartel.  Our  excessive  dependence  jeop- 
ardizes our  economy  and  our  national 
defense.  However,  levying  what  would 
amount  to  a  10-cent-a-gallon  gasoline 
tax  is  both  unconstitutional  and  infla- 
tionary. 

For  several  weeks,  the  Energy  and  En- 
vironment Subcommittee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  has  been 
investigating  whether  the  fee  could  be 
passed  on  to  other  products.  The  sub- 
committee's efforts  were  thwarted  by  the 
Energy  Department's  refusal  to  turn  over 
memoranda  regarding  the  fee.  Only  after 
the  subcommittee  issued  a  subpena  and 
cited  Secretary  Duncan  for  contempt  did 
he  turn  over  the  memos.  The  subcom- 
mittee decided  not  to  pursue  this  legal 
course  of  action  after  the  Secretary 
furnished  the  documents.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  some  of  those  docu- 
ments question  whether  the  import  fee 
could  be  limited  only  to  gasoline,  raising 
in  the  process,  the  legitimate  fear  that 
home  heating  oil  and  other  petroleum 
based  products  would  also  be  affected. 


The  President  has,  through  his  pro- 
posed import  fee,  failed  to  recognize  that 
energy  independence  cannot  be  achieved 
solely  through  complex  taxes  and  reg- 
ulations. Expanded  use  of  our  own  do- 
mestic energy  resources,  coal,  nuclear 
and  oil,  coupled  with  reasonable  con- 
servation efforts  will  enable  us  to  reach 
the  goal  of  energy  independence  in  far 
less  devastating  ways. 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  4.  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  voted  to  repeal  the  oil 
import  fee.  The  Trade  Subcommittee  ol 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  regis- 
tered its  disapproval  of  the  fee  in  a  17 
to  4  decision.  I  am  hopeful  the  House 
will  soon  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
clare its  opposition. 


n  1810 

DATELINE:   INFLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Kelly)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
must  know  the  truth  about  the  role  of 
politics  in  causing  inflation.  If  the  truth 
is  hidden  from  the  voters,  the  ballot  is 
futile.  The  ballot  is  the  solution,  because 
politics  is  the  problem. 

Irresponsible  political  leadership  for 
the  last  50  vrars  's  the  root  cause  of  infla- 
tion and  all  of  our  economic  problems. 
Our  political  leaders  have  been  buying 
votes  with  the  jobs,  prosperity,  and  secu- 
rity of  America. 

Government  growth  began  after  the 
Great  Depression.  In  1929.  Federal 
spending  accounted  for  only  about  3  per- 
cent of  our  gross  national  product 
( GNP 1 .  This  percentage  has  crept  stead- 
ily higher  since  then,  as  the  idea  that 
stimulation  of  "demandside"  economics 
took  hold  in  Washington:  It  was  10  per- 
cent in  1940:  16  percent  in  1950:  18.5  per- 
cent in  1960:  20  5  percent  in  1970:  and  22 
percent  estimated  for  1980  and  1981  It 
was  easv  for  politicians  to  adopt  "de- 
mandside" economics,  stimulating  the 
economy  on  behalf  of  their  "friends," 
while  promising  generous  tax  cuts  and 
running  up  huge  deficits. 

A  good  place  to  start  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  is  with  the  present  polit- 
ical conversation  about  "balancing"  the 
budget. 

This  is  the  way  it  really  is: 

First.  The  budget  will  not  be  balanced: 

Even  if  it  were,  it  would  represent  a 
$42.6  billion  increase  in  Federal  spend- 
ing; 

Even  if  It  were,  it  would  represent  a 
tax  increase  of  $95.6  billion,  the  largest 
ever  in  peacetime  history,  and 

Even  if  it  were,  there  is  $138.6  billion 
in  off-budget  Federal  financing  that  is 
controlled  by  the  Government,  by  politi- 
cians, for  political  purposes  in  the  form 
of  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 

Second.  The  budget,  balanced  or  oth- 
erwise, does  not  show  how  Federal 
spending  is  used  to  encourage  spending 
by  State  and  local  governments — funds 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  spent.  This 
spending  is  encouraged  through  such 
devices  as: 
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"Matching  funds" — those  Federal 
funds  paid  to  local  governments  if  they 
will  spend  them  on  specific  programs, 
and 

"Ripple  effect" — what  results  when  the 
private  sector  and  local  governments  are 
induced  by  thee  Federal  Government  to 
spend  money  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  spent,  on  "urban  rehabilitation"  and 
similar  programs. 

Another  area  of  Government  or  politi- 
cal control  of  the  economy  is  Govern- 
ment regulations  and  laws.  Through 
these  devices,  financing,  credit,  and 
money  are  all  controlled  politically  in 
much  the  same  way  that  taxes  and  Fed- 
eral spending  are  politically  controlled. 
Here  are  several  examples  of  what  the 
laws  and  regulations  do: 

First.  They  compel  State  and  local 
governments  to  engage  in  programs  and 
practices  that  consume  billions  of  dol- 
lars, over  which  local  governments  have 
no  control,  and  about  which  they  have 
no  choice; 

Second.  They  compel  business,  indus- 
try, and  the  private  citizens  to  spend 
billions  of  dollars  to  be  in  compliance, 
'I'uch  of  which  is  wasteful  and  ineffi- 
cient, and 

Third.  They  compel  both  local  gov- 
ernments and  citizens  to  pay  more  for 
labor  and  production  than  would  be  the 
case  otherwise — that  is  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
Jones  Act,  et  cetera. 

Then,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  fail- 
ings of  our  political  leaders,  they  cause 
the  Government  to  print  worthless  pa- 
per money  which  is  mixed  in  with  the 
money  held  by  the  people  in  the  form  of 
savings,  cash,  bonds,  pensions,  et  cetera. 

Inflation  is  a  tax  almost  totally  im- 
posed by  Government,  equal  to  the  dol- 
lar-devaluation it  causes,  plus  the  in- 
crease in  the  tax  levy  that  results.  This 
applies  to  both  income  taxes  and  proper- 
ty taxes. 

Our  Government,  our  political  leader- 
ship, our  politcians  cause  inflation  in 
other  ways  that  are  extremely  serious. 
Taking  capital  away  from  the  means  of 
production  by  taxes,  too  much  Federal 
spending  and  Government  regulations 
are  a  few  examples. 

When  free  industry  and  agriculture 
fail  to  invest  in  new  technology  and 
machines,  and  fail  to  engage  in  adequate 
research  and  development,  then  the  re- 
sult is  stagnation  or  reduction  In  pro- 
ductivity. Free  industry  is  industry  or 
business  not  owned  or  directly  subsidized, 
and  so  controlled,  by  government.  The 
list  is  shrinking  in  all  sectors  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  and  business  as  polit- 
ical control  of  freedom  expands. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  such  U.S.  in- 
dustries as  steel,  auto,  electronics,  optics, 
shipbuilding,  maritime,  and  shoes  to  see 
the  serious  results.  Goods  produced  by 
these  industries  cost  more  because  the 
industry's  efficiency  suffers  and  jobs  con- 
sequently, are  lost  to  foreign  producers. 
This  causes  a  vicious  cycle  which  worsens 
each  time  around.  The  politicians  then 
blame  the  private  sector  for  the  failure 
caused  by  the  Oovernment  and  use  the 
'failure"  as  an  excuse  or  opportunity  to 
increase  its  control  over  what  remains 
of  free  industry. 


Not  unrelated  in  these  results  are  two 
other  significant  areas  of  Government 
control.  The  first  is  the  efforts  of  Govern- 
ment to  discourage  savings.  The  accu- 
mulation of  capital  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  a  healthy,  productive  economy. 
The  other  area  is  Government  provision 
for  programs  that  actually  encourage 
people  not  to  work. 

There  is  no  farmer  in  a  State  such  as 
Florida  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
impact  of  the  food  stamp  program  on 
his  ability  to  find  workers  to  harvest 
crops,  or  to  maintain  production  costs 
that  are  competitive  on  the  world 
markets. 

Those  people  in  the  United  States  to- 
day who  save  to  provide  for  their  own 
security  are  penalized  because  the  in- 
terest, which  is  a  benefit  of  saving,  is 
taxed,  and  the  amount  of  interest  they 
can  earn  is  controlled  by  regulations. 

There  are  innumerable  instances 
where  work  disincentives  discourage  our 
people  from  working.  An  example  is  the 
penalty  that  is  imposed  on  social  secu- 
rity payments  for  senior  citizens  who 
need  to  work  and  often  are  our  most 
experienced  and  productive  people. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  an 
individual  to  be  better  off  on  unemploy- 
ment and  food  stamps  than  he  would  be 
if  he  were  engaged  in  productive  labor. 

All  of  this  is  the  fabric  of  inflation. 
It  is  complex,  but  it  is  logical,  and  it  is 
the  truth.  We  must  reverse  the  process. 
It  is  basic  to  our  security  as  well  as  oiir 
prosperity. 

Infiation,  if  not  stopped,  will  be  fatal 
to  the  economy.  Inflation  is  a  threat  to 
the  savings  and  security  of  the  individ- 
ual, and  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  very 
survival  of  America. 

A  reduction  in  Government  spending, 
taxation,  and  regulation  is  the  only 
solution. 

To  save  themselves  and  the  country 
the  people  must  look  to  the  record  of 
leadership,  and  not  listen  to  the  election- 
year  rhetoric.  Let  the  politicians'  voting 
record  be  the  voting  guide  of  the  people. 


EXPORT  TASK  FORCE  ARTICLE  NO. 
20:  PRESIDENT  CARTER  AN- 
NOUNCES   WORLD    TRADE    WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  iMr.  Alexander*  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  proclaimed  the  period 
of  May  18-24  as  World  Trade  Week.  As 
Members  of  Congress  we  should  use  this 
opportunity  to  emphasize  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  trade  is  vital 
to  our  coimtry's  economic  health  and 
well-being. 

During  the  1970's  our  Nation  faced 
huge  trade  deflcits  the  effects  of  which 
continue  to  haunt  us  today.  In  the  1980's 
we  must  make  every  effort  to  increase 
our  exports  so  that  we  can  maintain  high 
levels  of  employment,  counterbalance 
our  huge  oil  import  bill  and  support  the 
integrity  of  the  dollar  on  overseas  money 
markets.  World  Trade  Week  offers  a 
unique  opportunity  to  display  our  deter- 
mination to  end  our  trade  imbalance  by 


increasing  the  exportation  of  American 
goods  and  services  abroad. 

The  following  is  Presidential  proc- 
lamation 4722  announced  by  the  Presi- 
dent February  14.  1980,  declaring  this 
week  as  World  Trade  Week.  1980.  The 
proclamation  follows: 

i  Presidential  documents,  proclamation  4722 

of  February  14.  1980] 

WOUJ)   TSADC  Wekk.    1980 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

A  Proclamation 

The  United  States  has  set  out  with  vigor 
and  deierminatlon  to  Implement  the  historic 
trade  agreements  concluded  In  the  Tokyo 
Round  of  the  Multilateral  Trade  Negotia- 
tions. The  Administration  has  conducted  • 
major  reorganization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's trade  functions  In  order  to  take 
greater  advantage  of  the  opportunities  these 
agreements  offer  The  19806  begin  to  emerge 
as  a  time  both  of  challenge  and  renaissance 
in  the  world  of  Intemallorxal  commerce  They 
will   be   Americas  decade  for  trade 

Expanded  world  trade  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  economies  throughout  the  world 
and  opens  new  avenues  of  cooperation  that 
serve  us  In  our  quest  for  peace  and  human 
rights. 

Increasjd  U.S.  exports  will  mean  more  Jobs 
for  American  workers,  new  markets  for  Amer- 
ican business,  more  secure  Income  for  Ameri- 
can farmers,  a  strengthened  American  dollar 
and  lower  costs  for  American  consumers 
Trade  promotes  our  economic  health  and 
moves  us  closer  to  our  goal  of  a  prosperous 
and  secure  America  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Jimmy  Carter.  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
proclaim  the  week  beginning  May  18.  1980, 
as  World  Trade  Week,  and  I  request  all  Amer- 
icans to  cooperate  in  observing  that  week  by 
participating  with  the  business  community 
and  all  levels  of  Government  In  activities 
that  emphasize  the  importance  of  world  trade 
to  the  United  States  economy  and  to  our  re- 
lations with  other  nations 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  fourth. 

JncMT  Cacm.% 


KING  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalkzi  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall 
not  take  the  15  minutes,  but  for  some 
time  now  I  have  not  reported  on  the 
subject  matter  that  had  occasioned  me 
addressing  the  House  almost  weekly  since 
last  year.  I  would  say  a  year  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  which  will  commemorate 
the  1  year  after  the  assassination  of 
Federal  District  Judge  John  W.  Wood 
and  a  year  and  a  half  or  so  since  the 
attempted  murder  of  the  Federal  dis- 
trict attorney  for  the  western  district, 
James  Kerr.  Because  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  importuned  the  House  repeatedly, 
I  wish  to  give  an  explanation  as  to  why. 
for  the  past  7  or  8  weeks,  I  have  not 
addressed  the  subject  matter. 

The  reason  is  that  I  feel  that  I  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  activities  that  any 
one  Member  can  promulgate  toward  the 
resolution  of  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
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most  important  pending  business  before 
the  Nation.  I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly 
that  the  assassination  of  this  Federal 
judge  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
judicial  history  of  our  country:  that  is  a 
direct  assault  on  not  only  the  third 
branch  of  our  Government,  but  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  malaise  that  is  like  a  pointed 
dagger  at  the  heart  of  our  society;  that 
Is,  the  successful  incursion  on  the  part 
of  organized  crime  into  the  inner  re- 
cesses of  every  level  of  our  society, 
whether  It  is  political,  governmental, 
business,  or  social:  and  that  this  crime, 
which  is  unprecedented  and  which  re- 
mains unsolved,  and  even  the  glimmer- 
ings of  the  beginning  of  a  solution,  clear- 
ly point  to  the  successful  challenge  on  a 
direct  affront  basis  on  the  part  of  orga- 
nized crime  to  the  constituted  author- 
ities, and  therefore  the  society,  of  our 
country. 

I  have  done  everything  but  person- 
ally go  out  and  Eissume  the  prerogatives 
of  the  law  enforcement  agencies.  Spe- 
cifically, I  had  introduced  a  resolution 
in  which  I  asked  the  joinder  of  my  col- 
leagues in  order  to  further  impress  upon 
the  executive  branch  the  need  to  give 
priority  to  the  solution  of  this  very  both- 
ersome and  nettlesome  case.  That  reso- 
lution expressed  the  sense  of  the  House 
that  It  would  be  our  desire  that  the  Presi- 
dent authorize  and  indicate  his  authori- 
zation and  approval  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  offering  of  up  to  $3  mil- 
lion for  information  leading  to  the  arrest 
and  the  conviction  of  the  culprits  re- 
sponsible for  the  murder  of  Judge  Wood 
and  the  attempted  murder  of  Assistant 
District  Attorney  James  Kerr. 

The  meagemess  of  the  response  leaves 
me  no  other  conclusion  than  that  there 
Is  no  support.  In  fact.  I  did  not  even  get 
the  support  of  my  colleague  who  repre- 
sents, technically,  the  area  in  which  the 
crimes  were  committed,  the  attempted 
murder  of  Kerr  and  the  murder  of  John 
Wood.  They  were  all  committed  in  the 
suburban  area  of  San  Antonio,  one  of 
the  more  affluent,  sedate  neighborhoods 
In  the  whole  country;  not  In  that  part 
that  I  represent,  which  is  now  the  inner 
section  of  the  city.  My  district  used  to 
be  the  entire  county,  but  when  I  cannot 
even  get  the  support  of  a  colleague  in 
the  House  in  whose  district  the  murder 
happened,  I  feel  whatever  legitimacy  I 
thought  I  had  to  my  request  is  just  sim- 
ply not  there,  and  there  Is  no  use  press- 
ing the  point. 

Second,  I  had  invited  the  interest  of 
the  Justice  Department  towards  ap- 
proaching the  solution  of  this  case 
through  a  revival  and  a  solution  to  the 
case  of  Sante  Barlo,  who  was  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  official  who 
was  arrested  in  San  Antonio  at  the  time 
that  he  headed  the  Mexico  City  office 
on  the  charge  of  bribery  simply  on  the 
information  of  one  of  the  top-level  in- 
formers in  the  country. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  niinols. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  R<ws- 
siLOT  and  myself  have  been  listening  to 
the  gentleman,  and  were  somewhat  taken 


aback  by  the  lack  of  cosponsors  on  his 
resolution.  This  was  a  Federal  judge  who 
was  murdered,  and  this  was  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney Involved  in  the  attempted  murder. 

Mr.  RoussELoT  has  authorized  me  to 
ask  if  he  could  become  a  cosponsor,  and 
I  should  like  to  become  a  cosponsor  also. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  my  distinguished  colleague.  It  is  very 
encouraging.  I  had  sent  out  a  dear  col- 
league letter,  but  I  understand  dear  col- 
league messages  and  the  difficulty  to  go 
through  the  mass  that  we  receive  every 
day.  But,  I  did  have  a  follow-up  on  that, 
and  frankly  speaking,  I  started  with  my 
own  delegation  from  Texas.  Even  after 
three  letters,  there  arrived  a  very  meager 
response.  But,  this  is  very  encouraging, 
and  perhaps  with  the  gentleman's  help 
we  might  be  able  to  turn  this  around. 

Ironically,  Judge  Wood  was  one  of  the 
very  few — in  fact,  for  several  years  the 
only  one — who  was  identified  as  an  ap- 
pointee of  a  Republican  administration. 
I  just  think  it  is  a  shame  to  have  our 
only  Republican  murdered,  besides  other 
things. 

But  more  importantly,  more  impor- 
tantly is  a  direct  challenge,  and  it  has  re- 
sulted in  the  intimidation  of  the  judi- 
ciary. Let  me  tell  the  Members  how  ludi- 
crous it  is.  how  ironic.  The  criminal  is 
walking  the  street  with  his  head  high, 
assured  that  there  is  very  little  chance 
that  he  is  going  to  really  ultimately  be 
pinned  down  because  the  case  is  cold 
now.  It  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  another 
Jimmy  Hoffa  case.  Yet,  the  judiciary  in 
that  area  is  all  under  Federal  marshal's 
protection  and  custody,  including  the 
district  attorney  and  his  wife.  Everyone 
of  them  is  under  protection.  They  have 
U.S.  marshals  with  these  officials,  under 
protection  constantly.  They  are  the 
agents  that  we  ourselves  depend  on  to 
enforce  the  laws  and  prosecute  them  and 
judge  them  fairly  and  evenly,  and  with- 
out fail,  and  they  find  themselves  intim- 
idated This  is  why  I  call  this  crime  the 
greatest  crime  in  the  20th  century  in 
American  society. 

I  was  chastised  by  one  of  the  local  pa- 
pers, saying,  "How  can  you  compare  this 
with  the  assassination  of  Kennedy?" 

Well.  I  do.  even  though  the  enormity 
of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy is  great.  This  is  the  first  time  we 
have  had  this  kind  of  crime.  About  a 
hundred  years  ago  a  Federal  judge  was 
murdered,  but  not  for  a  reason  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  either  seek  re- 
venge for  judicial  determinations  or  ju- 
dicial intimidation,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessful. 

n  1820 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Judiciary 
is  intimidated,  and  the  type  of  activity 
that  had  become  hyperactive  in  our  area 
involving  international  crime  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  whole  matter. 

So  it  is  discouraging,  but  nevertheless 
I  suggested  taking  other  action  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  speechmaking  here,  and  that 
was  that  the  Sante  Bario  case  be  ap- 
proached as  a  possibility  of  an  avenue 
to  solving  it,  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  Sante  Bario 
case  has  a  bearing  on  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion of  the  Judge  Wood  case. 


Sante  Bario  was  arrested  In  San  An- 
tonio, presumably  for  accepting  money 
from  a  most  sophisticated  top-level  in- 
former who  was  really  a  triple  agent — 
more  than  a  double  agent — a  Frenchman 
by  the  name  of  Picault.  And  nobody  has 
ever  explained  why  Bario  would  come  all 
the  way  to  San  Antonio  when  the  scene 
of  activity,  even  for  Picault,  was  in  Mex- 
ico City  to  receive  $3,000  or  $4,000  or 
$5,000  from  Picault  when  he  could  easily 
have  done  that,  and  10  times  over,  in 
Mexico  City. 

Also,  Bario  had  an  illustrious  history. 
He  is  the  one  who  wrote  "The  French 
Connection,"  concerning  investigations 
in  the  North  with  respect  to  the  heroin 
traffic  from  France  He  was.  up  to  that 
point,  unblemished  in  his  record  of  per- 
formance. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  this.  I  re- 
ceived information  indicating  that  there 
are  some  very  troubling  aspects  with  re- 
spect to  the  Sante  Bario  case.  But  what 
a  coincidence  that  a  few  days  after  his 
arrest,  after  having  been  brought  down, 
while  placed  in  custody  some  80  miles 
north  of  San  Antonio  where  he  was  held 
for  safety  in  a  small  commimlty  jail,  he 
was  brought  into  the  Bexar  County  jail, 
and  in  almost  hours  after  he  was  there, 
he  presumably  choked  on  a  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwich  and  went  into  a  coma 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  lin- 
gered in  a  coma  for  6  months  and  died. 

Now,  anybody  who  is  ready  to  believe 
that  and  who  thinks  that  needs  no  in- 
vestigation surely  must  believe  in  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood  and  Snow  White  and 
the  Seven  Dwarfs  and  everything  else. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  there 
are  very  troubling  aspects  to  this.  The 
whole  case  was  built  around  a  criminal 
who  himself,  with  the  working  arrange- 
ments in  that  imderworld  section  of  hu- 
man activity,  gave  him  the  sole  power 
over  a  Federal  agent. 

I  had  three  meetings  with  the  Director 
of  DEA,  and  let  me  say  frankly  that  after 
those  three  meetings  I  was  very  discour- 
aged, because  I  feel  that  there  are  some 
elements  there  involving  the  fact  that 
Bario  was  working  on  what  I  call  "The 
El  Paso  Connection,"  and  that  is  that 
particular  traffic  of  international  crime 
that  I  hold  responsible  for  the  murder  of 
John  Wood. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  add  with  this 
summation  that,  after  finding  total  frus- 
tration, I  did  get  one  of  the  assistant  at- 
torney generals  to  direct  a  letter  to  the 
DEA  suggesting  that  they  do  that.  But 
the  DEA  has  shown  absolutely  no  will- 
ingness to  reopen  or  reexamine  or  look 
into  the  case. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  as 
much  as  one  Member  can  do  other  than 
coming  here  and  importuning  the  House 
periodically.  That  is  all,  it  seems,  that  I 
am  able  to  do,  and  I  can  do  that. 

There  is  one  further  thing,  though. 
Over  In  the  Senate,  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee is  going  into  the  question  of 
organized  crime  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  the  information  received 
there  confirms  some  of  the  charges  I 
have  made  in  the  prior  speeches  I  have 
made  here  on  the  House  floor. 
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Also,  there  is  a  periodical  that  is  now 
being  published  in  Florida  in  which  sub- 
stantially the  same  things  I  have  said 
have  been  substantiated  in  specific 
instances. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  help  of  my  two  col- 
leagues here,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  RoussELOT) ,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde),  I  will 
wind  up  this  effort  and  see  how  we  can 
proceed.  We  will  see  if  we  can  get  some 
cooperation  in  order  to  impress  upon 
the  executive  branch  the  need  to  give 
this  matter  top.  No.  1  priority  and  not 
let  it  go  into  the  dust  of  history,  to  be 
forgotten  and  covered  over  very  much 
like  the  murder  of  Jimmy  Hoffa. 


HOW  TO  FIGHT  INFLATION  BY 
CONSERVING  GASOLINE  BY  DIS- 
COURAGING NONESSENTIAL  USES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  appetite 
for  gasoline  causes  us  to  import  swollen 
amounts  of  oil,  thus  weakening  the  in- 
ternational dollar  and  greatly  exascer- 
bating  our  inflation. 

Various  proposals  for  limiting  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  have 
floundered,  in  most  cases  because  they 
make  no  provision  for  cushioning  the 
shock  on  those  millions  of  Americans 
who  need  gas  to  commute  to  and  from 
work,  and  for  other  essential  purposes. 

I  recently  asked  the  staff  of  our  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  to  prepare  background 
material  on  how  the  problem  might  be 
solved.  The  staff,  particularly  W. 
Lawrence  Hollar  and  Mary  Noel  Pepys, 
have  done  a  serviceable  job,  and  the  ma- 
terial that  I  present  here  is  the  result  of 
their  researches. 

How  much  motor  fuel  do  Americans 
use  for  getting  to  work,  for  family  busi- 
ness, and  for  recreation?  What  ways 
have  been  suggested  to  moderate  this 
country's  desire  for  motor  fuels — and  to 
make  the  Nation  less  dependent  on  im- 
ported oil?  Is  there  an  approach  that 
offers  promise  of  significant  energy  sav- 
ings and  protection  for  essential  uses, 
without  creating  a  cumbersome  bu- 
reaucracy? 

For  years  preceding  the  1970's,  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  inexpensive  gasohne  made 
driving  easily  affordable.  Gasoline  sell- 
ing for  20  to  30  cents  a  gallon  eliminated 
serious  worries  about  the  cost  of  driving 
for  many  Americans,  even  those  owning 
large,  gas-guzzling  models.  The  automo- 
bile became  the  way  Americanis  traveled 
both  to  the  local  store  and  across  the 
country. 

The  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973-74, 
coupled  with  the  decreases  over  time  in 
domestic  production  and  increases  in  re- 
liance on  foreign  sources,  began  to  bring 
America  back  to  reahty.  The  shock  of 
waiting  in  gas  station  lines  for  hours, 
and  paying  prices  for  gasoline  that  edged 
over  a  dollar  a  gallon  by  the  end  of  the 
1970's,  have  brought  home  the  need  for 
a  more  rational  approach  to  energy  con- 
servation. 


By  the  end  of  the  1970'8,  America  was 
importing  43  percent  of  its  petroleum 
products,  and  two-thirds  of  its  petroleum 
imports  came  from  OPEC  countries.' 

By  late  April.  1980,  the  pump  price  for 
regular,  leaded  gas  had  reached  $1.21, 
and  unleaded  was  selling  for  an  average 
of  $1.25.  even  before  the  Impact  of  an 
expected  additional  10  cents  per  gallon 
from  an  oil  import  fee '  was  felt.  These 
prices  each  reflected  more  than  a  $0.40 
increase  over  the  average  prices  for  reg- 
ular and  unleaded  gasoline  11  months 
earlier.' 

As  gas  prices  soared,  imported  cars 
offering  better  gas  mileage  than  most 
American  models  began  to  take  an  in- 
creasing share  of  new  car  sales  in  the 
United  States.  These  dollars  fl(jwing 
abroad,  added  to  those  going  to  OPEC 
countries,  aggravated  the  U.S.  trade 
balance-of-pajTnents  problem. 

With  the  increasingly  serious  energy 
situation  in  the  1970's,  Government  offi- 
cials, economists  and  others  began  to 
discuss  the  alternatives  for  reducing 
overall  demand  for  gasoline.  A  variety 
of  voluntary  efforts  to  save  gasoline  were 
tried,  including  the  encouragement  of 
car  and  vanpooling  and  the  creation  of 
express  bus  lanes.  None  of  these  had  a 
major  impact  on  gasoline  usage.  Rising 
prices  did  have  some  effect  on  consump- 
tion.' Increasingly,  many  Americans  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  accept  some  form 
of  rationing  as  a  method  of  curtailing 
overall  demand.' 

The  United  States  currently  consumes 
about  7  million  barrels  of  gasoline  a  day." 
three-quarters  by  personal  passenger 
vehicles  and  the  remainder  by  gasoline- 
consuming  trucks."  Other  motor  fuels, 
primarily  diesel  fuel,  used  in  America 
amount  to  836.000  barrels  a  day,"  or 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  motor  fuel 
used.  By  way  of  comparison,  total  pe- 
troleum imports  from  foreign  sources 
amount  to  about  8.3  million  barrels  a 
day." 

j*mericans  own  between  100  and  120 
million  cars  that  they  use  for  an  average 
of  10.000  miles  each  year.'"  With  fuel 
economy  hovering  at  14  miles  per  gallon 
for  the  U.S.  auto  fleet."  each  car  con- 
sumes about  700  gallons  of  gasoline  a 
year.'' 

Estimates  vary  on  how  much  driving 
people  could  or  would  give  up.  The  En- 
ergy Department,  relying  on  1969-70 
data  provided  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration,  has  estimated  that  be- 
tween 29.5  and  40,5  percent  of  personal 
driving  is  discretionary — meaning  that 
it  can  be  more  efficiently  made  In  an- 
other available  mode  of  transportation, 
that  it  can  be  combined  with  another 
trip,  or  that  it  can  be  eliminated  without 
loss  or  damage  to  the  health  or  safety  of 
the  community.  DOE  estimates  that  5.3 
million  barrels  of  gasoline  used  per  day 
is  for  personal  use,  representing  76  per- 
cent of  all  gas  consumed,  so  that  be- 
tween 1.5  and  2.1  million  barrels  per  day 
are  discretionary. 

The  following  are  the  categories  of 
personal  use  and  the  percentage  of  total 
use  each  represents:  " 

Earning  a  living:   43  percent  of  personal 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


PamUy  business:  19  percent  of  personal 
use. 

Civil,  educational,  and  religious:  5  percent 
of  personal  use. 

Social  and  recreational :  33  percent  of  per- 
sonal use. 

Other:   1  percent  of  personal  use. 

The  following  are  the  perc«itages  <rf 
total  personal  use  that  DOE  staff  esti- 
mates £ire  discretionary  for  each  cate- 
gory of  use ; 

E:amlng  a  living.  4-6  percent  of  personal 
use. 

Family  business:  2-4  percent  of  personal 
use. 

Civil,  educational,  and  religious:  0.5  per- 
cent of  personal  use. 

Social  and  recreational:  23-30  percent  of 
personal  use. 

Other    0  percent  of  personal  use 

The  total  amounts  to  29.5-40.5  percent  of 
personal  use. 

Therefore,  whereas  70  to  90  percent  of 
social  and  recreational  use  is  considered 
discretionary  by  DOE,  only  10-15  percent 
of  use  involved  in  earning  a  living  is  con- 
sidered discretionary." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  cMiference  board 
survey,  discussed  in  the  February  1980 
issue  of  the  board's  publication,  found 
that  the  average  American  family  could 
"reduce  its  driving  by  11  percent  fairly 
easily."  Close  to  45  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed said  they  could  reduce  driving  by 
more  than  10  percent,  and  almost  half  of 
those  said  they  could  cut  by  20  percent  or 
more. 

Three  basic  approaches  have  domi- 
nated the  debate  on  gasoline  conserva- 
tion: First,  a  rationing  system  using 
coupons,  similar  m  certain  respects  to 
the  World  War  n  plan:  Second,  price 
increases:  and  Third,  increased  taxation 
of  gasoline  to  raise  its  price  at  the  pump. 
Some  of  these  taxation  plans  call  for  the 
consumer  to  receive  a  rebate  or  reduced 
taxation  elsewhere  for  at  least  a  portion 
of  this  added  tax  expense. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  various  ways 
in  which  consumption  of  motor  fuels  can 
be  reduced,  either  by  using  coupons,  by 
using  price  alone,  or  by  using  the  taxing 
mechanism. 

I,   RATIONINO 
A,  WORU)  WAB  n 

World  War  II  gave  this  country  Its 
only  experience  with  a  formal  rationing 
system.  After  voluntary  efforts  at  con- 
servation proved  Ineffective,  a  nation- 
wide gasoline  rationing  program  took  ef- 
fect late  In  1942  as  a  part  of  a  wide-rang- 
ing rationing  program  lor  commodities 
such  as  rubber  products,  typewTlters, 
shoes,  meats,  automobiles,  and  sugar. 

The  system  for  gasoline  was  based  on 
three  types  of  coupons  issued  to  licensed 
drivers  which  were  valid  for  varying 
lengths  of  time.  Gasoline  could  not  be 
dispensed  at  the  pump  without  the  driver 
presenting  coupons  for  the  amount  of 
gasoline  desired.  All  drivers  who  asked 
for  them  received  relatively  small  "A" 
rations,  good  for  about  16  gallons  a 
month  except  on  the  east  coast  where 
supplies  were  tighter.'^  "B"  rations,  pro- 
viding an  extra  21  gallons  a  month  for 
work-related  driving,  were  given  on 
demonstration  of  additional  need.  "C" 
rations  were  available  for  heavy  users 
such  as  ministers,  doctors,  and  traveling 
sales  persons. 
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Requests  for  ration  coupons  were  made 
to  local  rationing  boards  composed  of 


First.  Ration  checks  would  be  sent  to 
individual  owners  of  registered  vehicles. 


this  will  primarily  benefit  the  poor,  who 
tend  to  drive  less  than  the  rich,  but  the 
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about  last  year  by  declining  to  extend  ex- 

;„4-;*-.  n-    rtf-tTTf *«/-\lc     IrAonc    i-4»-i/^oc    mr»^rin  a    iin- 


way  of  limiting  our  dependence  on  for- 


for  the  imported  crude  oil.  The  increased 
cost  of  imnorled  crude  oil  would  then  be 
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Requests  for  ration  coupons  were  made 
to  local  rationing  boards  composed  of 
volunteers,  who  could  allocate  coupons 
based  on  need.  Commercial  and  agri- 
cultural users  essentially  got  all  the  gas 
they  needed  if  they  were  certified  as 
necessary  for  the  war  effort. 

Once  coupons  were  allocated  to  users, 
they  could  not  be  sold  or  given  to  other 
users.  This  limitation  led  to  some  black 
market  transactions  in  coupons,  partic- 
ularly late  in  the  war.  One  estimate  is 
that  no  more  than  5  percent  of  gasoline 
sold  involved  counterfeit  or  stolen  cou- 
pons.'' Whatever  the  level  of  black 
marketeering  that  occurred,  it  was  gen- 
erally an  aberration  in  an  otherwise 
rather  surcesfeful  rationing  program  that 
managed  to  ."educe  civilian  demand  by 
one-third  and  keep  gas  prices  virtually 
constant  during  the  war. 

Rationing  worked.  People  were  willing 
to  sacrifice  for  the  war  effort  and  to  par- 
ticipate without  pay  on  5.600  local  ra- 
tioning boards.  Rationing  worked  least 
well  in  places  <  such  as  Texas  >  where  peo- 
ple could  not  believe  that  shortages  ac- 
tually existed.  On  the  east  coast,  how- 
ever, where  shortages  were  a  reality  by 
1942  when  sea-bound  oil  supplies  were 
disrupted  by  the  threat  of  German  sub- 
marines, rationing  was  more  palatable. 

One  of  the  mam  difficulties  with  ra- 
tiomng  during  the  war  was  the  bureau- 
cratic overlap  at  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
mmistration.  the  Petroleum  Administra- 
tion for  War.  and  assorted  other  offices 
both  in  Washington  and  at  regional  and 
State  levels  that  were  involved  in  the 
program.  What  the  overlap  ultimately 
led  to  was  a  glut  of  valid  coupons  on  the 
market,  without  supplies  to  back  them 
up.  This  was  particularly  true  of  com- 
mercial users,  who  were  not  strictly  lim- 
ited in  their  entitlements  as  were  indi- 
vidual users. 

The  size  of  the  CJovemment  bureauc- 
racy itself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
problem  during  the  war.  because  the  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  volunteers  lessened 
the  overall  impact  on  the  Federal  budget, 
and  because  people  understood  the 
temporary  nature  of  the  situation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  governmental  apparatus, 
14.000  commercial  banks  served  as  clear- 
inghouses for  canceled  ration  coupons. 

B        PRESIDENT      CARTERS      STANDBY      RATIONING 
PLAN 

In  1976.  the  Federal  Energy  Admini- 
stration produced  the  first  serious  post- 
war plan  for  gasoline  rationing  The 
plan,  prepared  in  response  to  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  was  a 
standby  program  for  use  when  gasoline 
and  middle  distillate  supplies  fell  20  per- 
cent below  the  base  period  for  at  least  30 
days.  The  plan  involved  coupons  that 
legally  could  be  bought  and  sold,  and  a 
federally  imposed  price  control  system. 
Coupons  would  be  distributed  to  holders 
of  driver's  licenses.  The  plan  was  trans- 
mitted to  Congress  very  late  in  Presi- 
dent Ford's  term,  and  was  withdrawn  by 
President  Carter  for  a  thorough  review. 

The  result  was  a  new  standby  plan 
transmitted  by  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy (DOE)  in  March  1979,  which  had 
the  following  essential  features 
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First.  Ration  checks  would  be  sent  to 
individual  owners  of  registered  vehicles, 
these  checks  to  be  transferable  into  cou- 
pons at  issuance  points  such  as  banks. 
Coupons  would  be  surrended  at  service 
stations  in  exchange  for  specified 
amounts  of  gasoline. 

Second.  The  size  of  the  ration  check 
would  be  decided  by  the  States  based  on 
what  was  left  after  national  defense  and 
emergency  uses  and  certain  designated 
"priority"  uses  had  been  satisfied.  States 
would  be  responsible  for  dealing  with 
hardship  cases  requiring  greater  than 
normal  allotments  out  of  a  State  ration 
reserve. 

Third.  Coupons  would  be  freely  trans- 
ferable between  users 

Fourth.  Firms  and  organizations  would 
receive  allotments  based  on  their  ve- 
hicle registrations,  rather  than  based  on 
a  percentage  of  their  historical  usage  as 
in  the  Ford  administration  plan. 

Fifth.  The  plan  did  not  include  a  price 
control  system,  although  it  was  designed 
to  be  compatible  with  such  controls  if 
they  were  considered  desirable  at  the 
time  rationing  went  into  effect. 

Congress  was  unhappy  with  DOE's  al- 
location formulas  to  the  States."  and 
the  House  rejected  the  President's  plan 
on  May  15,  1979.  In  October,  1979,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Emergency  Energy  Con- 
servation Act,  which  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  prepare  a  new  standby  plan  and 
specified  in  greater  detail  what  the  plan 
should  contain. 

DOE  then  published  a  proposed  rule 
in  December  1979,  that  in  broad  outlines 
did  not  differ  from  the  earlier  plan.  As 
it  evolved,  the  new  plan  came  to  include 
additional  essential  uses  and  a  change 
in  the  formula  for  allocations  to  busi- 
nesses." 

DOE  estimated  that  the  standbv  plan 
would  cost  between  $1.5  and  $2  billion 
per  year  to  run,  in  addition  to  between 
$350  million  and  $400  million  in  imple- 
mentation costs.  Some  4.600  Federal  em- 
ployees and  27,000  State  and  local  peo- 
ple would  be  needed,  including  16,000 
people  to  serve  on  local  boards."* 

C.    THE    PROS    AND    CONS    OF    RATIONING 

Both  the  World  War  11  system  and  the 
President's  plan  have  the  advantage  of 
creating  predictability  about  the  maxi- 
mum amoxmt  of  gasoline  that  will  be 
consumed  over  a  period  of  time.  The 
President's  plan  probably  more  accu- 
rately predicts  actual  usage,  because  the 
white  market  system  allows  valid  cou- 
pons to  be  transferred  to  people  who  will 
consume  what  might  otherwise  be  unused 
supplies.  Viewed  another  way.  a  white 
market  coupon  system  encourages  waste- 
ful use  of  gas  by  allowing  those  willing 
to  afford  it  to  buy  extra  coupons  for  gal- 
lons that  have  decreasing  utility  to  the 
purchaser. 

A  coupon  plan  could  provide  for  cou- 
pons to  expire  on  a  certain  date,  thereby 
preventing  hoarding  of  unused  coupons 
for  lengthy  periods.  On  the  other  hand, 
an  expiration  date  is  likelv  to  cause  peaks 
of  usage  as  the  expiration  date  ap- 
proaches. 

For  those  gallons  that  cannot  or  need 
not  be  used  by  an  individual,  a  white 
market  system  acts  as  an  income  redis- 
tribution mechanism.  Some  argue  that 


this  will  primarily  benefit  the  poor,  who 
tend  to  drive  less  than  the  rich,  but  the 
overall  effect  is  uncertain.  At  the  very 
least,  if  the  poor  in  fact  drive  less  than 
their  coupon  allotments  would  allow,  a 
white  market  system  is  better  than  a 
black  market  as  an  income  mechanism 
since  the  black  market  would  restrict  the 
ability  of  the  poor  to  profit  from  the 
foregone  gallons. 

Finally,  coupons  provide  the  psycho- 
logical benefit  of  a  clear  tangible  re- 
minder that  times  are  tough  and  that  all 
Americans  share  in  the  system. 

Coupon  systems  have  serious  draw- 
backs too,  the  most  important  being  the 
bureaucratic  cost.  The  $1.5  to  S2  billion 
per  year  needed  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram is  about  what  it  costs  to  run  the 
State  Department  for  a  year,  and  not  too 
much  less  than  the  Commerce  or  the  Jus- 
tice Departments  use — all  this  to  ration 
just  one  commodity.  In  addition,  a  sub- 
stantial commitment  of  State  and  local 
resources  is  needed,  without  the  obvious 
incentives  of  a  war  effort  to  support  it. 

Another  problem  with  a  coupon  system 
is  that  it  takes  a  long  time  to  put  it  in 
place.  DOE'S  Hazel  Rollins  has  estimated 
<in  a  January  31,  1980  statement  to  the 
House  Energy  and  Power  Subcommittee) 
that  as  many  as  7  to  12  months 
may  be  needed  to  put  the  coupon  plan 
in  place,  even  with  an  infusion  of  new 
money  and  personnel.  These  months 
spent  waiting  for  a  plan  to  be  put  in 
place  would  be  exceptionally  diffirult 
ones  if  Americans  are  suffering  with  a 
20-percent  shortfall  in  supplies  and  have 
no  rationing  system  in  place  to  cope  with 
it. 

Another  drawback  is  that  any  system 
that  involves  redeeming  ration  checks 
for  coupons  which  in  turn  are  used  at 
the  pump  adds  a  new  bottleneck  to  the 
flow  of  gasoline.  Some  have  argued  that 
this  system  will  simply  shift  lines  from 
the  gasoline  pump  to  the  bank  or  other 
institution  that  redeems  the  checks. 

Objections  to  the  white  market  system 
also  have  been  raised.  Some  see  this  as 
yet  another  way  that  the  rich  can  have 
all  the  gas  they  want  while  the  poor 
will  opt  for  selling  their  coupons.  A  sys- 
tem with  nontransferable  coupons  re- 
tains the  incentives  for  people  to  be  as 
mobile  as  they  can  afford  to  be  within 
the  overall  constraints  of  the  coupon 
system. 

The  white  market  also  sets  up  a  new 
brokerage  business  in  ration  couoons. 
which  means  that  the  brokers  will  be 
spending  their  time  (and  earning 
money  in  the  bureaucratic  exercise  of 
shifting  coupons,  rather  than  in  more 
productive  pursuits. 

II     PRICE    INCREASES 

A  second  way  to  discourage  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline  is  to  allow  the 
marketplace  to  control  the  price.  As  the 
price  increases,  drivers  will  become  more 
discriminating  in  their  use  of  gasoline. 
Thus,  the  supply  of  gasoline  need  not  be 
governmentally  limited  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  coupons,  for  the  free  market 
would  effectively  lower  demand. 

With  gasoline  prices  already  rising  at 
the  pump,  some  rationing  by  price  has 
already  occurred.  The  decontrol  of  oil 
prices,  which  the  administration  brought 
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about  last  year  by  declining  to  extend  ex- 
isting controls,  keeps  prices  moving  up- 
ward at  a  faster  rate  than  would  be  true 
under  controls. 

One  proposal  that  is  premised  on  the 
effect  of  market  mechanisms  is  the  emer- 
gency standby  tax  plan  developed  by 
Alvin  L.  Aim  and  William  H.  Hogan  of 
the  Kennedy  School  of  Government  at 
Harvard.'  The  two  authors  say  that  a 
coupon  rationing  plan  involves  insur- 
mountable administrative  problems. 
Aim  and  Hogan  propose  instead  that, 
when  a  supply  emergency  occurs,  the 
free  marketplace  siiould  control  the  in- 
crease in  gasoline  prices  which,  in  turn. 
will  discourage  demand.  They  define  an 
emergency  to  be  when  a  gasoline  short- 
age equals  10  percent,  or  when  lines  at 
the  gas  pump  begin  to  form. 

The  authors  say  that  during  a  serious 
reduction  of  supply,  oil  companies  would 
receive  windfall  profits.  To  offset  this. 
Aim  and  Hogan  propose  that  an  emer- 
gency windfall  tax  be  imposed  equaling 
90  percent  of  the  price  increase  associ- 
ated with  the  emergency.  The  President 
would  determine  the  base  price  for  gaso- 
line at  a  level  which  preexisted  the  emer- 
gency when  market  supply  and  demand 
were  steady.  Any  increase  over  that  base 
price  would  then  be  taxed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  90  percent. 

The  proceeds  from  the  tax  would  be 
returned  to  consumers  by  means  of  the 
income  tax  withholding  system.  The  re- 
bate would  be  directed  either  to  regis- 
tered owners  of  automobiles  or  to  all 
households.  Since  the  poor  spend  less  for 
energy  than  the  affluent,  the  authors  sug- 
gest that  a  per  iiousehold  rebate  would 
be  substantially  more  progressive  than  a 
system  which  rebates  to  vehicle  owners. 

The  emergency  windfall  tax  would  last 
only  during  the  period  of  the  emergency 
declared  by  the  President.  Once  the  price 
of  gasoline  drops  to  the  base  tax  or  the 
President  lifts  the  state  of  emergency, 
the  tax  would  be  eliminated. 

The  purpose  of  the  Aim  and  Hogan 
plan  is  not  to  reduce  demand  in  the  long 
run,  but  rather  to  equitably  distribute  to 
consumers  what  otherwise  would  be 
windfall  profits  to  the  oil  companies  dur- 
ing emergencies. 

In  contrast  to  coupon  rationing  as  a 
means  of  conserving  gasoline,  a  free  mar- 
ket pricing  scheme  involves  little  bu- 
reaucracy. Furthermore,  the  market 
would  not  be  flooded  with  a  new  currency 
which  a  coupon  rationing  plan  would 
create. 

The  problem  inherent  in  rationing  by 
price,  however,  is  the  inequity  involved  in 
treating  everyone  alike.  The  poor  and  the 
long-distance  commuter  are  heavily  pen- 
alized and  will  bear  a  substantial  bur- 
den. In  fairness  to  all  drivers,  a  gasoline 
conservation  plan  should  protect  those 
who  have  essential  needs  for  gasoline. 
Aim  and  Hogan's  rebate  plan,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  impact  of  increased  gasoline 
prices  on  consumers,  does  not  address 
how  people's  essential  need  for  gasoline 
would  be  met.  In  addition,  their  plan  is 
effective  only  during  supply  emergencies 
and  does  not  provide  any  means  of  re- 
ducing demand  over  a  period  of  time  as  a 
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way  of  limiting  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign oil. 

III.     INCREASED    TAXATION 

Many  observers  believe  that  conserva- 
tion of  gasoline  can  be  achieved  by  the 
imposition  of  a  large  Federal  tax  at  the 
pump.  With  prices  now  hovering  around 
$1.25  a  gallon,  which  includes  only  4 
cents  in  Federal  tax,  proposals  for  an  in- 
crease on  Federal  tax  range  from  50  cents 
to  $2  a  gallon. 

As  with  free  market  pricing,  the  diffi- 
culty with  a  significant  Federal  tax  is 
that  the  impact  on  the  poor  is  greater 
than  on  the  rich.  For  this  reason,  many 
profwsals  for  increased  taxation  include 
some  means  of  easing  the  burden  on  the 
poor  as  well  as  on  drivers  who  have  fun- 
damental needs  for  gasoline.  In  this  way 
no  one  is  asked  to  sacrifice  essential 
driving. 

Gasoline  taxation  to  reduce  demand  is 
not  a  new  concept.  For  example,  in  197o 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
proposed  a  3-cent-per-gallon  tax  to  fi- 
nance an  energy  development  tnist 
fund.-  Also  under  consideration  was  a 
separate  plan  to  impose,  on  a  sliding 
scale,  up  to  an  additional  20-cent-per- 
gallon  tax,  if  consumption  rose  above 
1973  levels.  If  any  part  of  this  additional 
20-cent  tax  were  imposed,  people  over  16 
years  of  age  would  be  allowed  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  the  additional  tax  on  40  gallons 
of  gasoline  a  month.  Further  tax  credits 
and  deductions  were  provided  for  any 
business  use  of  the  vehicle  and  for  work- 
related  travel  over  25  gallons  a  month 
The  purpose  of  the  tax  was  to  hold  con- 
sumption down  to  1973  levels  of  6.67  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day.  The  committee  pro- 
jected that  a  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day 
could  te  saved  by  1985.  if  these  additional 
23  cents  in  taxes  were  imposed.  The  pro- 
posal was  defeated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

President  Carter  also  proposed  in  1977 
a  gasoline  tax  plan  as  part  of  his  energy 
program.  It  called  for  a  5-cent-per-gal- 
lon  tax  on  gasoline  beginning  in  1979, 
plus  an  additional  5-cents-a-gallon  in- 
crease up  to  a  maximum  of  50  cents  for 
each  year  in  which  conservation  targets 
were  i:ot  met.  Rebates  would  have  gone 
either  to  licensed  drivers  or  to  purchas- 
ers of  fuel  efficient  cars.  The  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Following  is  a  descripition  of  a  number 
of  proposals  suggesting  Federal  taxation 
as  a  means  of  conserving  gasoline. 

A     PRESIDENT   carter's   GASOLINE    CONSERVATION 

FEE    PROCRJIM  ^ 

President  Carter  has  proposed  a  gaso- 
line conservation  fee  under  the  authority 
granted  him  by  section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The  President 
planned  to  impose  the  gasoline  conserva- 
tion fee  on  imported  crude  oil  at  the  cost 
of  $4.62  per  barrel.  Upon  receiving  crude 
oil.  whether  it  be  imported  or  domestic. 
the  refiner  would  pay  to  an  entitlements 
fund  an  amount  equal  to  10  cents  for 
every  gallon  of  gasoline  produced.  Re- 
finers who  do  not  produce  gasoline  are 
under  no  obligation  to  pay  a  fee  to  the 
entitlement  fund.  Importers  of  crude  oil 
would  receive  from  the  entitlements  fund 
that  amount  of  money  which  equals  the 
increased  fee  they  were  required  to  pay 


for  the  imported  crude  oil.  The  increased 
cost  of  imported  crude  oil  would  then  be 
passed  along  to  the  consumer  who  will  be 
paying  10  cents  more  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line. Importers  would  receive  enough  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  fee  to  offset  the  high- 
er cost  of  imports,  and  none  of  the  pro- 
ceeds would  be  returned  to  consumers. 

The  President  projects  a  savings  of 
100,000  barrels  of  gasoline  per  day  by  the 
end  of  the  first  year  based  on  the  in- 
creased pump  price.  That  amoimt  equals 
1.4  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  consump- 
tion. By  1983.  the  reduction  in  gasoline 
consumption  is  cxr>ected  to  reach  250.000 
barrels  per  day."  The  gasoline  conser- 
vation fee  should  raise  approximately 
$10.3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The 
President  intends  to  continue  the  gaso- 
line conservation  fee  until  Congress 
passes  legislation  which  will  permanently 
increase  the  tax  on  motor  fuels  by  10 
cents. 

The  President's  proposal  does  not  in- 
dicate how  the  net  revenues  to  the  Treas- 
ury from  the  fee  or  the  tax  will  be  used. 
At  10  cents  per  gallon,  the  average 
household  could  expect  to  pay  over  $100 
more  for  gasoline  in  the  next  year. 

B.  CONGRESSMAN   JOHN    ANDERSON'S   MOTOE 
FCELS    CONSERVATION    TAX  - 

Congressman  Anderson's  proposal 
raises  the  Federal  tax  on  gasoline  by  50 
cents  and  reduces  social  security  taxes 
presently  paid  by  employees  by  50  per- 
cent. The  tax  on  gasoline  will  apply  to  all 
highway  motor  fuels,  gasoline,  and  diesel 
fuel.  By  increasing  the  price  of  gasoline 
by  50  cents.  Congressman  Anderson  esti- 
mates that  consumption  of  gasoline 
would  be  reduced  by  10  percent,  or  about 
700.000  barrels  per  day 

Congressman  Anderson  projects  that 
approximately  $61  billion  will  be  gen- 
erated in  grass  revenues  from  the  motor 
fuels  conservation  lax  Net  revenues  will 
be  approximately  $55  billion  annually  for 
the  next  4  years,  and  $53  billion  annually 
for  each  year  thereafter.  All  revenues  will 
be  directed  to  the  social  security  tnist 
fund,  and  all  will  be  returned  to  Ameri- 
cans through  the  following  mechanisms: 

Anderson's  proposal  would  reduce  an 
employee's  social  security  contribution 
from  the  current  6.13  percent  to  3  per- 
cent. For  a  worker  earning  $20,000  a  year, 
this  reduction  means  an  increase  of  $626 
a  year  in  take  home  pay.  For  those  work- 
ers who  do  not  contribute  to  social  se- 
curity, the  Anderson  proposal  would  pro- 
vide them  with  a  tax  credit  equal  to  the 
payroll  tax  relief  of  a  wage  earner  who 
does  contribute  to  social  security. 

Those  receinng  social  security  would 
get  $10  per  month  in  increased  benefits 
under  Anderson's  plan,  to  compensate 
for  higher  gasoline  prices. 

Anderson  also  proposes  to  reduce  the 
employer's  social  security  contribution 
from  the  current  6.13  to  5  percent.  For 
certain  businesses  which  depend  heavily 
upon  the  use  of  motor  fuels,  a  full  tax 
credit  wou'd  be  available.  Other  busi- 
nesses would  receive  a  10-percent  motor 
fuels  tax  credit  as  well  as  a  deduction 
for  gasoline  expenditures,  totaling  $11 
bill'on  annually. 

Taken  together,  these  rebates  provide 
a  $46  billion  annual  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  relief  program  for  employees  and 
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employers,  and  a  $4  billion  increase  in     the  demand  for  gasoline,  not  to  generate     against  claims  would  be  hefty.  Additional 
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employers,  and  a  $4  billion  increase  in 
social  security  benefits.  Other  than  tiie 
$11  billion  in  tax  credits  and  deductions 
for  business  use  of  motor  fuels,  users  of 
essential  motor  fuel  receive  no  benefits 
as  such. 

C.    SENATOR    BBNNBTT    JOHIfSTON'S    EMERCENCT 
MOTOB    rXTCL    DEMAND    RATIONING    ACT 

Senator  Bennett  Johnston  introduced 
on  April  16.  1980  il26  Cong.  Rec.  S3760- 
3767)  a  bill.  S.  2570.  to  authorize  the 
President  to  impose  a  motor  fuel  fee  in 
the  event  of  a  severe  energy  supply  emer- 
gency. The  fee  would  be  set  at  a  level  to 
restrain  demand  to  the  available  supply, 
and  to  capture  windfall  gains  to  oil  com- 
panies from  price  increases  during  the 
supply  emergency. 

The  proceeds  of  the  fee  would  be  fully 
rebated  to  consumers  in  proportion  to 
the  ration  rights  they  would  have  re- 
ceived under  the  President's  standby 
coupon  ration  ssytem.  In  effect.  Senator 
Johnston's  plan  uses  an  available  cur- 
rency I  money)  instead  of  a  new  cur- 
rency 'ration  coupons' .  In  addition,  un- 
der the  Johnston  plan  consumers  could 
buy  all  the  gas  they  want  if  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  increased  price,  thus 
avoiding  the  transaction  costs  involved 
in  buying  ration  coupons  on  the  white 
market  under  the  President's  coupon 
plan. 

The  Johnston  plan  would  use  the  in- 
come tax  withholding  system,  social 
security  payments,  or  the  welfare  sys- 
tem as  the  vehicle  for  rebates,  and  as  a 
last  resort  checks  could  be  sent  through 
the  mail. 

Since  the  President  would  set  the  level 
of  the  fee  to  respond  to  a  particular 
supply  shortfall,  the  Johnston  plan 
does  not  include  a  prediction  of  fuel 
savings.  The  plan  is  designed  to  respond 
to  the  same  kinds  of  serious  shortfalls 
as  the  President's  coupon  plan,  which  is 
triggered  by  a  20-percent  shortfall.  At 
that  level  of  shortfall,  the  Johnston  plan 
would  need  a  verj-  heavy  fee  '  perhaps  as 
high  as  200  percent)  to  achieve  very 
shortrun  benefits  'in  the  first  3  months'", 
while  a  100-percent  fee  could  reduce  de- 
mand by  20  percent  by  the  end  of  the 
flirst  year  of  the  fee." 

The  purpose  of  the  Johnston  plan  is 
to  avoid  the  waste,  complexity  and  delay 
of  a  coupon  system  while  using  the  Presi- 
dent's coupon  allocation  system  as  the 
basis  for  distributing  money  fairly.  It  is 
in  this  last  aspect  that  the  Johnston  plan 
takes  on  a  complexity  of  its  own,  since 
it  win  require  many  of  the  same  hard 
decisions  (and.  pesumably,  appeal  mech- 
anisms) on  who  gets  what  rights  that 
arise  under  the  President's  plan. 

D.    ROBERT    H.     WILLIAMS    GASOLINE    TA.X    PLAN  '-'' 

Robert  H.  Williams  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity has  proposed  a  plan  to  tax  gaso- 
line so  that  each  gallon  would  cost  $3. 
If  this  occurred.  Williams  projects  an 
unmediate  reduction  in  gasoline  demand 
and  estimates  that  by  1990.  gasoline  con- 
sumption would  be  cut  almost  in  half 
assuming  the  tax  were  $2  per  gallon. 

Williams  estimates -that  $150  billion 
in  revenues  will  be  received  in  the  first 
year  of  the  tax.  Since  the  purpose  of 
William's  gasoline  tax  plan  is  to  reduce 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  demand  for  gasoline,  not  to  generate 
increased  revenues,  the  revenues  received 
from  the  tax  would  be  rebated  directly 
to  the  consumer.  Williams  believes  that 
the  consumer  could  use  the  rebate  to  buy 
more  fuel  eCBcient  cars  whi'h  he  projects 
will  be  getting  more  than  40  miles  per 
gallon  in  the  1980's. 

Williams  suggests  rebating  the  g£iso- 
line  tax  revenues  to  all  adults,  which 
could  be  done  by  annually  adding  a  line 
to  the  individual  income  tax  form  where 
the  taxpayer  would  indicate  the  number 
of  adults  in  the  household  Although  not 
all  people  would  normally  file  income 
tax  forms,  Williams'  plan  would  provide 
everyone  with  an  incentive  to  do  so. 
Williams  proposes  that  low  income 
households  should  receive  a  "prebate" 
I  although  he  does  not  speri  f y  the  method 
of  payment)  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  year 
to  get  their  tax  relief. 

Each  individual  would  receive  a  S730 
rebate.  At  that  rate  Willinms  estimates 
that  the  average  household  could  avoid 
the  impact  of  the  tax  by  reducing  annual 
gasoline  consumption  by  25  percent  to 
770  gallons  per  year.  Such  a  reduction 
could  be  achieved  either  by  driving  less 
or  by  using  a  more  fuel  efficient  car. 

Williams  suggests  that  special  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  those  businesses 
which  are  heavily  dependent  on  motor 
fuel,  that  is.  taxi  companies.  Such  busi- 
nesses should  be  allowed  to  deduct  from 
their  corporate  income  taxes  actual 
gasoline  taxes  paid  on  some  fraction  of 
their  total  gasoline  consimaption. 

E.      JOHN    KENNETH      GALBRAITH'S      ENERGY 
STAMP    PROGRAM  =* 

Galbraith  proposes  that  gasoline  prices 
at  the  pump  should  be  raised  to  an  un- 
specified penalty  level  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax.  Galbraith  suggests  that  a  tax  of 
$5  or  more  a  gallon  would  not  be  un- 
reasonable. Consumers  would  pay  the 
higher  pump  price,  except  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  distribute  stamps,  similar 
to  food  stamps,  to  licensed  drivers  that 
would  allow  a  basic  purchase  of  gasoline 
for  household  and  pleasure  driving  at 
present  prices.  Galbraith  does  not  define 
this  "basic  purchase"  of  gasoline  in  terms 
of  any  particular  essential  uses,  such  as 
driving  to  work.  The  stamps  would  be 
valid  for  1  year,  thus  giving  consumers 
an  opportunity  to  hold  surplus  stamps 
against  emergencies.  Although  the 
stamps  could  be  sold  on  the  white  mar- 
ket, the  incentive  to  buy  stamps  would 
be  limited.  This  is  so  because  imder  a 
stamp  plan,  gas  could  be  sold  f although 
at  a  penalty  price)  to  a  driver  even  if  he 
presented  no  stamps,  while  under  a 
coupon  plan  gas  could  not  be  sold  with- 
out the  presentation  of  a  coupon  for  the 
number  of  gallons  desired. 

There  are  no  estimates  of  the  fuel  sav- 
ings from  the  plan,  although  the  size  of 
the  possible  tax  suggests  it  would  be 
significant.  If  gas  prices  were  quadrupled 
to  a  $5  level,  the  revenues  could  be  as 
high  as  $350  to  $400  billion  a  year  ini- 
tially. It  is  not  clear  what  use  would  be 
made  of  the  net  revenues  from  the  tax 
after  the  cost  of  the  stamps  had  been 
deducted. 

Galbraith  projects  that  the  adminis- 
trative cost  to  Issue  the  stamps  and  check 


against  claims  would  be  hefty.  Additional 
employees  would  be  required  at  the  post 
offices,  banks,  and  the  regional  offices  of 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

Under  Galbraith's  system,  middle  in- 
come persons  are  protected,  while  the 
wealthy  and  anyone  in  need  may  always 
get  more  gasoline  by  paying  the  higher 
price.  A  further  reduction  of  gasoline  de- 
mand can  be  achieved  under  Galbraith's 
system  by  either  reducing  the  basic 
stamp  allocation  or  raising  the  penalty 
price. 

p.    THE    UNITED    AUTO    WORKERS    UNION 
"GASLINE" 

The  UAW  "gasline"  plan  is  very  simi- 
lar to  John  Kenneth  Galbraith's  energj' 
stamp  program.  The  plan  is  described 
in  a  UAW  statement,  dated  July  11.  1979. 
responding  to  DOE's  proposed  changes 
in  the  retail  gasoline  price  regulation. 
"Gasline"  la  combination  of  the  words 
gasoline  and  lifeline'  consists  of  a  two- 
tiered  retail  pricing  system  for  gasoline. 
The  lower  price  gasoline  can  be  obtained 
with  the  use  of  stamps.  The  higher  price 
gasoline  can  be  obtained  only  by  paymg 
cash. 

Stamps  would  be  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment through  banks  or  post  offices  to 
everj'  individual  over,  16,  or.  in  the  al- 
ternative, every  licensed  driver.  The 
stamps  would  permit  the  purchase  of  a 
specified  volume  of  gasoline  at  the  lower 
price.  The  allocation  of  stamps  would 
be  based  on  predetermined  geographical 
needs  which  reflect  the  consumer's  es- 
sential use  of  gasoline.  The  stamps  would 
be  purchased  monthly  and  would  have  a 
life  of  6  months. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  Gal- 
braith stamps  and  the  UAW  stamps  is 
that  Galbraith's  stamp  would  reduce  the 
cost  of  the  gas  but  would  still  require 
some  cash  outlay  at  the  pump,  whereas 
the  UAW  stamps  would  require  payment 
in  full  at  the  time  the  stamps  are  pur- 
chased and  then  no  extra  charge  at  the 
pump. 

There  would  not  be  any  limit  on  how 
much  gasoline  people  could  purchase, 
but  only  a  limit  on  how  much  they  can 
receive  at  a  lower  price  through  the  use 
of  stamps.  UAW  envisions  a  white  market 
for  stamps,  but  feels  that  because  gaso- 
line would  be  available  at  the  higher 
price,  there  would  be  less  incentive  for 
consimiers  to  purchase  stamps  than 
there  would  be  to  purchase  ration  cou- 
pons under  a  plan  like  the  President's 
coupon  system. 

The  gasoline  retailer  would  use  the 
stamps  to  pay  the  wholesaler  for  the 
amount  of  gasoline  purchased  by  stamps. 
Any  wholesaler  who  collects  a  dispro- 
portionate number  of  stamps,  whether 
too  many  or  too  few,  would  be  able  to 
receive  from  the  Government  an  amount 
of  money  which  would  equal  his  actual 
cost  of  gasoline.  This  "clearinghouse" 
operation  is  similar  to  the  crude  oil  en- 
titlements program. 

C.  THE  TAX  PLANS AN  OVERVIEW 

Each  of  the  tax  plans  discussed  above 
starts  from  the  proven  notion  that  high- 
er prices  will  decrease  demand.  Some 
plans  (such  as  the  President's)  involve 
a  minimal  tax — one  so  small  that  the 
impact  on  overall  consumption  levels  is 
very  slight.  Others  (such  as  Galbraith's'* 
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are  based  on  major  tax  increases  that 
would  create  a  wholly  new  perception  of 
buying  gasoline — and  would  undoubted- 
ly breed  resistance  in  consumers  in  the 
early  stages.  Some  middle  ground  seems 
preferable,  at  least  at  the  start,  since 
the  tax  can  always  be  increased  slowly 
as  the  need  for  conservation  dictates. 
Except  for  the  President's  import  fee 
plan,  all  the  proposals  make  some  effort 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  tax  on  the 
American  people.  Several  of  the  plans 
would  return  the  proceeds  to  adults  gen- 
erally, without  reference  to  whether  they 
buy  gasoline  or  own  cars.  Other  plans 
are  geared  more  directly  to  gasoline 
usage,  either  through  car  ownership  or 
drivers'  licenses. 

At  least  three  plans  ( Galbraith's.  Sen- 
ator Johnston's  and  the  UAW's)  at- 
tempt to  do  rough  justice  by  deciding 
what  are  people's  essential  gasoline 
needs,  and  relieving  the  tax  burden  for 
those  gallons.  Each  of  these,  however, 
has  some  undesirable  features.  The  John- 
ston plan  might  bog  down  in  the  cal- 
culations of  who  gets  what  ration  rights. 
Those  decisions  are  the  most  sensitive 
and  most  political  ones.  To  have  to  make 
judgments  such  as  those  for  every  ve- 
hicle owner  turns  what  could  be  a  rela- 
tively simply  system  into  a  much  more 
complex  one.  A  preferable  system  might 
be  one  in  which  certain  assumptions 
are  made  based  on  the  average  needs 
of  American  drivers,  subject  to  adjust- 
ment in  those  few  cases  where  real  hard- 
ship occurs. 

The  Galbraith  and  UAW  plans  share 
some  of  the  same  problems.  While  a 
stamp  plan  may  be  somewhat  more 
easily  administered  than  coupons, 
stamps  are  still  a  new  "currency"  that 
must  be  handled,  safeguarded,  honored, 
and  negotiated  by  banks,  consumers,  and 
those  at  all  levels  of  the  gasoline  supply 
chain.  They  also  restrict  the  consumer's 
ability  to  make  reasoned  choices  with 
his  or  her  money,  since  they  are  only 
negotiable  for  gasoline  and  not  for  bread 
or  milk.  Admittedly,  the  stamp  plans 
presume  a  white  market  to  convert 
stamps  into  dollars,  but  that  involves 
both  transaction  costs  and  a  degree  of 
sophistication  for  consumers  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  system. 

Existing  payment  mechanisms  that 
rely  on  dollars  rather  than  a  new  form 
of  currency  would  seem  to  reduce  the 
delay  and  uncertainty  inherent  in  stamp 
or  coupon  plans.  Therefore,  the  plans 
that  put  money  in  most  peoples'  pockets 
each  payday  through  changes  in  with- 
holding levels  seem  faster  and  ultimately 
more  equitable  to  those  who  would  choose 
to  spend  their  money  on  other  needs. 

The  plan  presented  by  the  Banking 
Committee  staff  attempts  to  address 
the^e  problems,  while  retaining  some  of 
the  more  desirable  feaures  of  the  plans 
already  discussed. 

H.      THE      HOUSE      BANKING      COMMPITEE      STAFF 
PROPOSAL 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  this  proposal 
follows  a  tax  and  rebate  format.  Cou- 
pon systems  have  some  attractive  fea- 
tures such  as  predictability  and  fairness, 
but  they  are  administratively  unwleldly 
slow  to  take  effect  and  laden  with  trans- 
Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


ferable  and  coimterfeitable  paper.  Price 
increases,  while  the  simple,  do-nothing 
approach,  are  fundamentally  imfair  to 
those  who  have  a  bonafide  need  for  a  cer- 
tain basic  level  of  motor  fuel.  Taxing 
schemes  that  do  not  provide  for  a  reason- 
able rebate  suffer  from  the  same  objec- 
tions. Some  rebate  plans  discussed  in  the 
preceding  section  are  soimdly  based,  but 
each  has  some  flaw.  The  staff  proposal 
is  administratively  simple,  will  yield  con- 
crete energy  savings,  and  provides  relief 
for  essential  users  of  motor  fuels. 

The  plan  includes  the  following 
features : 

First.  A  motor  fuels  tax  of  at  least 
75  cents  would  be  imposed  (at  today's 
costs,  this  would  bring  the  cost  ot,  fuel 
to  around  $2  and  represent  a  60 -percent 
increase  in  the  pump  price.^  This  tax 
would  be  adjusted  to  keep  it  constant  in 
real  terms  over  time. 

Second.  Everyone  would  pay  the  tax 
at  the  pump,  or  when  motor  fuel  is  pur- 
chased in  bulk  I  as  for  example  for  agri- 
cultural uses) . 

Third.  Each  person  (up  to  a  limit  of 
two  per  household )  subject  to  withhold- 
ing of  Federal  income  tax  <some  77  mil- 
lion persons'  would  be  granted  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  income  tax  withholding 
equal  to  the  tax  on  7  gallons  of  fuel  a 
week,  provided  there  is  at  least  one  vehi- 
cle registered  in  that  person's  name  or 
assigned  for  that  person's  use  for  work- 
related  travel  by  another  member  of  the 
household  who  owns  the  car."  This  seven 
gallons  is  intended  to  reflect  an  allow- 
ance for  essential  driving,  basically  com- 
muting to  and  from  work.  If  a  particular 
household  has  an  essential  need  that  ex- 
ceeds the  base  amount,  as  for  extra-long 
commuting,  documentation  supporting 
that  need  would  be  submitted  to  the  IRS 
and  would  be  added  to  the  withholding 
reduction  for  each  payday — weekly, 
monthly,  or  whatever.  The  documenta- 
tion would  need  to  be  resubmited  at  least 
yearly  to  qualify  the  household  for  the 
extra  withholding  reduction. 

Fourth.  Each  taxpayer  would  see  the 
amount  of  increased  income  (via  de- 
creased withholding)  on  the  pay  slip 
received  at  work,  and  a  special  box 
would  be  created  on  the  annual  W-2 
form  to  reflect  the  total  year's  with- 
holding credit  for  the  gas  tax." 

Fifth.  A  tax  credit  eoual  to  the  amount 
of  withholding  credit  for  the  household 
will  be  allowed  on  the  1040  or  1040A 
form. 

Sixth.  Workers  who  file  1040  or  1040A 
forms  and  who  are  not  subject  to  with- 
holding will  receive  the  same  basic  tax 
credit  on  April  15  as  do  thase  subject 
to  withholding  (i.e.  364  gallons  per  year, 
plus  any  proven  justifiable  additional 
amount  for  extraordinary  essential 
need).  Any  of  these  workers  who  file 
quarterly  estimated  tax  returns  can  de- 
duct the  tax  credit  for  that  quarter,  and 
therefore  get  the  benefit  of  the  extra 
income  at  that  time. 

Seventh.  Business  and  agricultural 
uses  will  earn  tax  credits  on  corporate 
or  other  tax  forms.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  requiring  a  certification  that 
credits  claimed  for  these  purposes  are 
in  excess  of  anv  credits  claimed  on  indi- 
vidual income  tax  returns. 
Eighth.  Persons  who  do  not  file  In- 


come tax  forms  but  who  may  have  a 
vEdid  commuting  need  will  receive  notice 
at  the  pump  and  at  other  public  loca- 
tions of  the  program  and  will  be  ad- 
vised to  contact  either  DOE  or  the  YvA- 
eral  agency  providing  them  with  income 
assistance  for  the  appropriate  forms. 
These  people  would  receive  checks  at 
least  quarterly,  and  if  possible  in  con- 
nection with  other  Federal  assistance 
payments  that  occur  more  frequently 
than  quarterly.  They  would  receive  thJe 
basic  7  gaUon  per  week  tax  rebate. 
plus  any  provable  essential  use  above 
that,  provided  they  could  prove  owner- 
ship of  a  registered  vehicle. 

This  plan  is  administratively  simple. 
m  that  it  relies  on  existing  income  mech- 
anisms to  the  extent  possible.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  base  line  consimiption  figure  of 
7  gallons  per  we^  (avoiding  requiring 
all  drivers  to  certify  their  essentitd  use ) . 
while  also  retaining  a  way  to  deal  with 
extraordinary  use  situations.  It  may  in 
some  cases  overcomF»ensate  those  who 
use  less  than  the  baseline  amount,  but 
that  can  be  corrected  in  subsequent  years 
by  adjusting  the  baseline  amount. 

Predicting  how  much  motor  fuel  will 
be  saved  under  this  plan  cannot  be  done 
with  great  precision.  There  is  no  absolute 
agreement  on  what  sensitivity  motor  fuel 
sales  have  to  price  (its  "price  elasticity") . 
and  the  calculation  is  complicated  by  the 
income  effect  of  the  dollars  flowing  back 
to  consumers  through  the  rebate.  Some 
of  those  rebate  dollars  will  probably  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  but 
many  may  be  used  for  other  purchases 
as  well.  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  correct  to 
say  that  consumers  getting  the  rebate 
will  consider  their  first  7  gallons  as 
costing  $1.25.  and  all  gallons  above  that 
$2.  Consumption  of  even  the  first  7  gal- 
lons will  likely  be  affected  to  some  de- 
gree by  the  increased  price. 

In  the  medium  term  'by  the  end  of 
the  first  year  of  rationing)  there  is  gen- 
ersd  agreement  that  if  gas  prices  double, 
consumption  would  drop  by  15-25  per- 
cent.'^ Since  the  recommended  plan  in- 
creases gasoline  prices  by  60  percent,  the 
impact  on  consumption  by  the  end  of  the 
first  year  would  be  between  9  and  15  per- 
cent, or  between  630,000  to  1.05  million 
barrels  of  gasoline  per  day.'^' 

The  impact  on  diesel  is  less  certain  be- 
cause so  much  of  diesel  use  is  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  rather  than  for  per- 
sonal use. 

It  is  also  unclear  how  much  these  fuel 
savings  will  affect  the  amount  of  oil 
America  imports.  Energy  Secretary  Ehm- 
can  has  said  that  "every  barrel  of  oil  that 
we  conserve  means  one  less  barrel  of  oil 
that  we  import."  "  The  decision  whether 
the  marginal  barrel  of  oil  is  an  imported 
or  a  domestic  one  will  be  made  by  oil 
companies  based  on  the  economic  bene- 
fits they  see  from  the  choice.  Without 
Federal  limitations  on  the  amount  and 
types  of  imported  oil,  and  without  Fed- 
eral control  on  domestic  production  de- 
cisions, some  observers  believe  that  there 
can  be  no  guarantees  that  the  current 
dependence  on  foreign  sources  will  not 
continue.  Import  ouotas  would  seem  to  be 
the  proper  means  of  assuring  that  gaso- 
line conservation  would  result  in  equiva- 
lent Import  decreases. 

The  revenue  effect  of  the  proposal  Is 
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significant.  At  75  cents  per  gallon,  and 
at  the  current  rate  of  consumption,  the 
plan  would  raise  aooroximatelv  SflO  hil- 


vlew.  AprU  1930.  p.  28;  pp.  32-33.  Imports 
today  represent  nearly  twice  as  big  a  per- 
centage  share   of   U.S.   oil   constunptlon   as 
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Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
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significant.  At  75  cents  per  gallon,  and 
at  the  current  rate  of  consumption,  the 
plan  would  raise  approximately  $80  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year.  $60  billion  of 
which  is  attributable  to  personal  use  of 
autos.  For  this  analysis  we  should  put 
aside  for  the  moment  the  $20  billion  re- 
lated to  commercial  uses  (which  we  can 
assume  will  be  completely  returned  via 
tax  concessions ) ,  and  focus  on  personal 
use.  With  a  weekly  rebate  valued  at 
S5.25  (7  gallons  times  75  cents' ,  if  all  of 
the  approximately  100  mUlion  Ameri- 
can workers  were  given  the  basic  rebate, 
the  total  rebate  for  the  year  would  be 
approximately  $27.3  billion.  Deducting 
this  $27.3  billion  from  $60  billion  total 
rebate  revenues  for  personal  use  leaves 
$32.7  billion  in  the  first  year  in  the 
Treasury  for  use  as  Congress  might  see 
fit  (for  example,  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit,  fund  specific  programs  related 
to  energy  conservation,  or  mitigate  the 
impact  of  the  tax  on  severely  disadvan- 
taged groups). 

The  7  gallons  per  week  allows  the 
average  car  to  go  98  miles  a  week  '  14 
mpg  times  7  gallons'.  For  10  ^'ork 
trips  a  week,  this  means  that  work  trips 
up  to  9.8  miles  each  way  could  be  accom- 
modated. Census  Bureau  studies  of  work 
travel  in  41  metropolitan  areas  in  1975 
and  1976  showed  that  the  median  dis- 
tance from  home  to  work  did  not  exceed 
9.8  miles  for  any  of  the  41  cities.  In 
many  cities  the  median  distance  was 
substantially  less  than  that  distance, 
and  the  median  for  all  41  cities  was  7.5 
miles." 

A  recent  FHWA  study  shows  that  the 
average  household  travels  2.503  vehicle- 
miles  per  year  for  purposes  of  earning  a 
living.  This  excludes  trips  to  "return 
home."  and  so  in  effect  is  the  one-way 
distance  to  get  to  work."  The  average 
14  mpg  car  can  go  5.096  miles  per  year 
on  7  gallons  a  week,  or  nearly  exactly 
double  the  annual  total  for  one-way 
work  trips  in  the  FHWA  study.  This 
means  that  7  gallons  is  a  reasonable 
approximation  of  work  travel  per  house- 
hold. 

By  restricting  itself  to  workers  who 
own  cars  or  can  have  cars  assigned  to 
them,  the  plan  does  not  directly  address 
the  needs  of  workers  who  take  other 
means  of  transportation  to  work.  Since 
the  poor  tend  to  own  fewer  cars  than 
the  rich,  and  since  some  persons  cannot 
use  a  personal  car  because  of  a  handl- 
es opine  condition,  the  plan  does  not 
solve  everyone's  transportation  needs.  It 
is  not  the  intent  of  the  plan,  however. 
to  insure  equivalent  commuting  oppor- 
tunities for  all  workers.  Rather,  it  is  to 
insure  that  enough  fuel  is  available  for 
work  trips  for  those  who  may  use  a  car, 
while  encouraging  consumers  to  con- 
serve fuel  by  cutting  back  other  uses. 
One  of  the  possible  ways  Congress  may 
decide  to  use  the  net  revenues  from  the 
motor  fuel  tax  is  for  improving  trans- 
portation for  the  poor,  for  handicapped 
persons,  and  for  those  who  live  in  rural 
areas  where  alternative  mass  transit  is 
not  now  readily  available. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  Energy  Information  Administration.  tJ.S. 
Department  of  Energy,  Monthly  Energy  Re- 


view. AprU  1930,  p.  28;  pp.  32-33.  Imports 
today  represent  nearly  twice  as  big  a  per- 
centage share  of  U.S.  oil  constimptlon  as 
they  did  Just  a  decade  ago.  in  1970,  oil  Im- 
ports made  up  24  percent  of  U.S.  consump- 
tion; by  1979  that  percentage  had  risen  to 
46  percent  of  the  UJ3.  consumption.  Har- 
vard Business  Review,  Vol.  58.  No.  1,  Jan.- 
Feb.  1980.  p.  58  ( Exhibit  1 ) . 

-■  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Hotise  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  on  May  14,  1980,  ordered 
reported  a  resolution  disapproving  this  oil 
import  fee. 

'  American  Automobile  Association  News 
Release,  dated  April  25.  1980;  American  Au- 
tomobile Association  News  Release,  dated 
May  17,  1979.  reprinted  In  Hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing 
and  Urban  Affairs,  U.S.  Senate,  May  22  and 
June  6,  1979,  pp.  87-91. 

'  Prom  May  1979  to  February  1980.  motor 
gasoline  supplied  averaged  6.89  million  bar- 
rels per  day,  compared  with  7.50  million 
barrels  per  day  during  the  year  earlier  (May 
1978  to  February  1979) .  an  8.13  percent  re- 
duction. Monthly  Energy  Review,  April  1980, 
p.  34. 

■  See  a  Conference  Board  Survey  discussed 
in  Its  publication  across  the  board,  Febru- 
ary 1980,  p.  69,  in  which  over  50  percent  ol 
consumers  surveyed  favored  gas  rationing, 
while  10  percent  favored  higher  gas  prices. 
as  a  means  of  saving  energy.  The  question 
involving  higher  gas  prices  did  not  sugg3st 
that  there  might  be  rebates  to  offset  higher 
prices  on  gas  used  for  essential  driving. 

"Federal  Highway  Administration.  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation,  Monthly 
Motor  Gasoline  Reported  by  States.  As  yet 
unpublished  December  1979  figures  show 
usage  of  7.136  mUUon  barrels  per  day  dur- 
ing December,  and  a  cumulative  dally  aver- 
age for  calendar  1979  of  7.36  million  barrels. 

■U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Transporta- 
tion Energy  Conservation  Data  Book,  Edition 
3,  Feb.  1979.  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory, 
(hereafter  Data  Book).  Table  2    8.  p.   2-15. 

■-  Federal  Highway  Administration,  U.S. 
Department  of  Transportation.  Highway 
Statistics  1978,  (hereinafter  Highway  Sta- 
tistics). Table  MP-2S,  p.  11. 

'Monthly  Energy  Review,  April  1980,  p.  30. 

^o  Data  Book.  Table  1.1,  p.  1-13:  Table  18. 
p.  1-27;  Table  1.59,  p.  1-102.  Because  of 
multiple  ownership  of  cars,  the  average 
household  drives  16,000  miles  a  year.  Data 
Book.  Table  1.59,  1-102.  More  recent  DOT 
figures  (from  1977)  show  a  lower  per  car 
and  per  household  usage  than  other  studies 
have  shown.  According  to  these  recent  fig- 
ures, the  avexage  annual  mileage  per  vehicle 
is  8,700  miles,  and  the  average  household 
travels  11.870  vehicle  miles  per  year.  Pre- 
liminary National  Personal  Transportation 
Study  Results,  FHWA  release.  April  1980.  p.  2. 

"Highway  Statistics,  Table  VM-1,  p.  47. 

'-Highway  Statistics,  Table  VM-1,  p.  47. 

"Source:  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, U.S.  Department  of  Transportation. 
Nationwide  Personal  Transportation  Study. 
"Purposes  of  Automobile  Trips  and  Travel." 
Report  No.  10  (May  1974).  Table  1.  p    13. 

"More  recent  (1977)  FHWA  data.  Just 
released  in  preliminary  form,  suggest  that 
consumption  patterns  may  have  changed 
somewhat  in  the  eight  years  since  the  earlier 
survey.  FHWA  now  adds  a  category  of  travel 
called  "return  home"  to  reflect  that  trips 
often  have  multiple  purposes.  This  means, 
however,  that  the  amount  of  travel  actually 
attributed  to  earning  a  living  is  reduced  (as 
shown  in  the  following  chart),  even  though 
the  primary  purpose,  or  one  of  the  primary 
purposes,  of  the  "return  home"  trip  In  many 
instances  Is  to  bring  a  worker  home  from  the 
Job. 


Vehicle  miles  of  travel  (per 

household) 


Trip  purpose 


Annual       Daily 


Portion  of 

total 

(percent) 


Earning  8  living' 2,503  6.9  21.4 

Family  and  personal  business..  1,910  5.2  16.4 

Civic,  educational,  and  riligious.  335  .9  2.9 

Social  and  recreational 1,588  4.4  13.6 

Return  home.-- 4,561  12.5  39.1 

Other 773  2.1  6.6 

Total _.-  11.670  32.0  100.0 


>  Eicludes  those  who  work  at  home. 

Source:  Federal  Highway  Administration,  "Preliminary 
National  Personal  Transportation  Study  Results,"  released 
April  1980.  table  D. 

■■■■  On  the  East  Coast,  allotments  were  for 
12  gallons  a  month  beginning  in  November 

1942,  later  reduced  to  6  gallons  a  month, 
with  more  available  on  a  showing  of  occupa- 
lional  need.  See  Henderson,  Carter,  The  In- 
evitability of  Petroleum  Rationing  in  the 
United  States,  A  Princeton  Center  for  Al- 
ternative Futures.  Inc.  Occasional  Paper. 
April  1978,  p.  23. 

'•Estimate  cited  in  Gulick.  Prances,  U.S. 
Experience  with  Voluntary  and  Mandatory 
Rationing  of  Gasoline  and  Fuel  Oil  During 
World  War  II.  reprinted  in  119  Cong.  Rec.  pp 
40168^0175,  at  40174. 

•■  There  was  significant  concern  expressed 
in  the  House  on  whether  the  Administration 
plan  gave  enough  Importance  to  the  histor- 
ical use  in  some  states,  rather  than  simply 
vehicle  registrations,  in  allocating  ration 
rights  to  the  States.  In  a  series  of  relatively 
late  compromises  under  the  pressure  of  the 
statutory  deadline  for  Congressional  review 
of  the  plan,  the  Administration  changed  tb-! 
formula,  but  lingering  confusion  helper) 
cause  the  plan's  defeat. 

'"44  Fed.  Reg.  70799-70858  (December  10, 
1979).  In  this  December  plan,  allotments 
were  to  reflect  differences  in  average  fuel 
consumption  between  States,  rather  than 
simply  number  and  type  of  vehicles;  busi- 
nesses would  receive  allotments  based  on  his- 
toric use.  rather  than  on  number  of  ve- 
hicles; the  Postal  Service,  taxicabs  and  snow 
removal  were  added  to  those  receiving  pri- 
ority treatment  In  allocation  of  supplies 
I  others  Include  the  Defense  Department, 
emergency  services,  sanitation  services,  pub- 
lic passenger  transportation  services  and  en- 
ergy production  activities) .  Farming  and  off- 
highway  vehicles  would  also  get  supple- 
mental allotments.  Rental  cars  and  private 
freight  hauling  firms  were  also  expected  to 
receive  priority  status. 

=»  Estimate  cited  In  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
United  States  Senate.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.. 
Feb.  5.  1979.  p.  53  The  personnel  estimates 
are  not  new  positions  but  are  primarily  re- 
asslgnments  of  existing  personnel,  DOE  said 

^  Alvln  L.  Aim.  who  was  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Policy  and  Evaluation  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Dept.  from  Oct.  1977  to  Oct.  1979.  Is  a 
Fellow  of  Harvard  University's  Energy  and 
Environmental  Policy  Center;  William  H. 
Hogan,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  Is  Di- 
rector of  the  Energy  and  Environmental 
Policy  Center.  Their  proposal  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  March  26.  1980,  on  the 
Op  Ed  page. 

"  For  a  description  of  H.R  6860.  see  Con- 
resslonal  Quarterly  Almanac,  Vol.  XXXI.  1975, 
pp.  211-215 

--'The  proposal  Is  described  in  Congres- 
sional Quarterly  Almanac.  Vol.  XXXIII.  1977, 
pp.  714-718. 

^  The  program  was  announced  formally  In 
Proclamation  4744.  Issued  Apr    2.  1980.  See 
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Weekly  Compilation  of  Presidential  Docu- 
ments, Vol.  16,  Number  14,  p.  592  The  pro- 
gram is  encountering  significant  difficulties. 
tKJth  in  court  and  in  Congress,  and  may  not 
take  effect  for  some  time.  If  at  all. 

-'  Statement  of  Charles  W.  Duncan,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  Energy,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  of  Representatives. 
April  24.  1980,  p.  2. 

-The  Anderson  plan  is  contained  In  H  R. 
6071  and  6072.  introduced  on  December  10, 
1979  and  referred  to  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

-'There  are  no  firm  elasticity  figures  for 
motor  luels.  In  general  the  short  term  im- 
pact of  an  increased  price  will  be  low  because 
people  will  not  be  able  to  change  their 
habits  d^'amatically.  As  time  passes  the  effect 
of  the  fee  -Aould  be  greater,  probably  in  the 
range  of  —  .15  to  —  .25  by  the  end  of  the  first 
year  (meaning  that  a  100  percent  Increase 
in  price  would  yield  a  15-20  percent  decrease 
in  consumption) . 

••This  plan  is  described  In  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  March  26.  1980  on  the  Op  Ed 
page,  in  a  piece  prepared  by  Jessica  Tuch- 
msn  Mathews  of  the  Post's  Editorial  Page 
staff. 

^-John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  "Oil:  A  Solu- 
tion," New  York  Review  of  Books.  Septem- 
ber 27,  1979, p.  3. 

» The  tax  would  Include  gasoline  and 
dlesel  f'jol.  Home  heating  oil  would  not  be 
affected  by  the  price  increase. 

'"  There  has  been  a  substantial  amount  of 
debate  Kbout  whether  ration  systems  should 
award  rights  or  rebates  on  the  basis  of 
driver's  licenses  or  car  registrations.  Those 
favoring  driver's  licenses  say  that  using  car 
registrations  favors  multi-car  families  and 
will  cause  people  to  hold  on  to  old  cars  that 
are  driven  very  little  just  to  Increase  the 
ration  allotment.  Those  preferring  car  regis- 
tration say  that  cars  are  a  more  accurate 
indicator  of  gasoline  use  than  are  driver's  li- 
censes (since  many  people  who  do  not  drive 
have  licenses  for  identification  purposes), 
and  that  duplicate  or  false  driver's  licenses 
are  easlor  to  ubtain  than  car  registrations. 
This  staff  recommendation  reliss  on  car 
registrations  because  of  the  greater  accuracy 
of  that  basis  in  predicting  usage,  but  it 
limits  the  eligible  cars  to  two  per  household 
unless  extraordinary  essential  need  Is  dem- 
onstrated. 'While  car  ownership  lor  assign- 
ment) must  be  proved  by  the  first  two  wage 
earners  to  qualify  for  the  basic  withholding 
reduction,  any  additional  extraordinary  es- 
sential use  Is  not  predicated  on  how  many 
cars  are  owned  In  the  household  but  on  the 
actual  need  for  gasoline  to  operate  those 
cars  for  work-related  purposes. 

"  The  tax  on  7  gallons  of  gasoline  at  $  75 
per  gallon  is  $5  25.  Each  week's  Federal  In- 
come tax  withholding  would  be  reduced  bv 
this  amount  (longer  pay  periods  would  re- 
quire the  appropriate  multiple  of  this  amount 
to  be  deducted).  If  a  worker  would  normallv 
have  less  than  $5  25  withheld  each  week  for 
income  tax  purposes,  the  remainder  could 
be  credited  against  Social  Security  or  other 
retirement  withholding.  As  an  example  of 
whom  this  would  affect,  a  single  person 
claiming  one  withholding  allowance  for  in- 
come tax  purposes  would  need  to  earn  at 
least  $82  per  week  to  have  at  least  $5  25  with- 
held for  Federal  income  tax  If  the  person 
earned  only  $75  a  week,  the  Income  tax  with- 
holding would  be  only  $4  30  but  Social  Se- 
curity withholding  would  be  $4.60  so  the  two 
combined  could  easily  cover  the  $5  25  gas  tax 
rebate.  This  hypothetical  single  person  with 
one  allowance  would  need  to  earn  less  than 
$58  a  week  to  have  Federal  Income  tax  and 
Social  Security  withholding,  combined,  equal 
less  than  $5.25  a  weok. 


A  married  person  with  a  child,  claiming  3 
withholding  allowances  for  Federal  income 
lax  purposes,  would  need  to  earn  at  least  $140 
a  week  to  have  income  tax  withholding  cover 
the  entire  $5.25  rebate. 

One  alternative  to  using  Social  Security 
as  a  backup  when  income  tax  withholding  is 
less  than  $5  25  per  week  is  to  defer  the  differ- 
ence until  either  the  1040.  1040A  or  a  quar- 
terly estimated  tax  form  is  filed  This  has  the 
unfortunate  result  of  postponing  enjoyment 
of  the  rebate  for  those  who  have  the  lowest 
ii^come  or  who  have  the  largest  families  and 
take  the  most  withholding  allowances.  On 
the  other  hand,  If  Social  Security  withhold- 
ing Is  involved,  the  accounting  problems  for 
the  revenue  loss  become  more  complicated. 
On  balance,  It  seems  preferable  to  use  Income 
tax,  with  Social  Security  or  other  retirement 
systems  as  a  backup,  to  avoid  lengthy  delays 
in  disbursing  benefits  and  to  avoid  the  even 
less  attractive  alternative  of  having  to  write 
.special  checks,  separate  from  existing  with- 
holding, to  compensate  those  whose  with- 
holding Is  too  small.  In  very  rare  cases,  some 
individuals  who  do  not  have  any  withholding 
may  need  to  have  checks  issued  periodically 
in  the  amount  of  the  rebate 

'=  This  means  that  a  reasonable  elasticity 
range  in  the  medium  term  (by  the  end  of  the 
first  year)  is  —  15  to  -.25.  In  the  very  short 
run  (0-3  months)  sales  patterns  would  not 
change  so  dramatically,  and  an  elasticity  of 
—.1  is  more  likely  (a  doubling  of  price  would 
yield  only  a  10  percent  decrease  in  consump- 
tion). Over  the  loneer  term  (3-5  years)  peo- 
ple could  more  easily  change  their  consump- 
tion patterns  (such  as  buying  more  fuel  effi- 
cient cars)  and  the  elasticity  would  be  —.3 
or  even  more. 

■^Thls  calculation  applies  the  elasticity 
figure  to  the  entire  seven  million  barrels  per 
day  of  gasoline  use.  rather  than  Just  to  the 
portion  that  Is  not  affected  by  the  rebate.  To 
the  extent  the  Income  for  the  rebate  Is  ap- 
plied to  gasoline  purchases,  the  savings 
would  be  somewhat  lowered 

•Statement  of  Charles  W  Duncan.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  Energy,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Power.  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  House  of  Representatives, 
April  24,  1980,  p.  4. 

T^ Bureau  of  the  Census,  US  Department 
of  Commerce.  Selected  Characteristics  of 
Travel  to  Work  in  21  Metropolitan  Areas: 
1975.  Table  F.  p  5.  and  Selected  Character- 
istics of  Travel  to  Work  in  20  Metropolitan 
Areas:  1976.  Table  I,  p.  8. 

^  Federal  Highway  Administration,  Pre- 
liminary National  Personal  Transportation 
Study  Results.  Released  April  1980.  Table  D. 


CONGRESSMAN  YATRON  BALANCES 
DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Brademas)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
our  most  respected  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  the  Honor- 
able Gus  Yatron  of  Pennsvlvania.  now 
serving  his  sixth  term  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gus  Yatron  is  not  only 
a  vigorous  champion  of  the  people  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
he  serves  the  Nation  as  chairman  of  the 
important  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Foreig:n  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  most  interest- 


ing article.  'Yatron  Balances  Domestic 
and  Fore-gn  Affairs. "  published  in  the 
Hellenic  Chronicle,  a  Boston  publication, 
on  May  1,  1980: 

Yatron    Balances    Domestic    and    Fobzicn 
ArrAias 

Although  considered  as  a  possible  candi- 
date for  U.S.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Gus  'i'atron  Is  content  to  continue  to  serve 
and  seek  a  seventh  term  as  congressman 
from  the  6th  district. 

Congressman  Yatron  is  frequently  seen 
and  widely  known  In  the  district,  which 
covers  Berks,  Schuylkill,  and  a  p>ortion  oX 
Northumberland  counties  His  weekend  treks 
back  to  the  district  have  kept  him  in  close 
touch  with  his  constituents  and  be  has  been 
praised  (or  his  ability  to  stay  personally  In- 
volved with  the  problems  and  concerns  of 
his   individual   constituents. 

In  Washington,  however,  Ous  ts  known 
not  only  as  a  representative  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  as  a  concerned  and  active  member 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

Yatron  has  chaired  the  Committee's  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs  since 
1977.  Tlie  subcommittee's  jurisdiction  Is  the 
entire  western  hemisphere,  including  Latin 
America,  the  Caribbean,  Mexico  and  Canada. 
He  also  retains  a  seat  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  which  overseas 
circumstances  in  the  Far  East  Both  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  as  a  Representative  of  Greek  ancestry, 
Yatron  has  continued  to  be  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  Greek  Cyprlot 
refugees 

The  ever-Increasing  instability  In  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean,  has  become  a 
priority  for  the  congressman.  He  has  stated 
that  "the  Cubans  are  thriving  on  Instability 
in  the  small  islands.  They  aren't  attempt- 
ing to  export  revolution  as  in  the  past,  but 
are  achieving  their  purposes  by  agitating 
the  unemployed  and  labor  unrest  to  create 
discontent." 

The  Reading  Congressman  pointed  out 
that  the  Cubans  are  able  to  respond  faster 
by  sending  doctors,  teachers,  and  carpen- 
ters into  the  area.  "They  get  a  foothold  be- 
fore we  process  the  request.  We  must  take 
action  to  combat  these  activities  by  reassess- 
ing otir  programs  and  fighting  fire  with  fire 
in  the  form  of  greater  cultural  exchanges, 
more  broadcasts  beamed  to  the  area  and 
providing  assistance  quickly  In  times  of 
need." 

These  concerns  over  the  quickly  spreading 
Cuban  influence  In  the  hemisphere  have 
prompted  the  congressman  into  severaJ 
streams  of  action.  The  early  part  of  1980  took 
the  congressman  and  a  high  level  delegation 
to  South  America  and  the  Caribbean,  in  an 
attempt  to  look  first-hand  at  the  problems 
the  region  is  experiencing  and  to  provide  an 
outlook  on  what  steps  Congress  should  take 
in  this  session  to  become  more  involved  and 
more  aware  of  this  ever-increasing  concern. 
Meetings  were  held  with  key  officials  and 
leaders  of  the  private  sector,  including  the 
presidents  of  Venezuela  and  Costa  Rica  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Barbados  The  Con- 
gressman cited  the  benefit  that  these  study 
missions  provide  in  understanding  the  needs 
of  the  people  and  In  becoming  familiar  with 
the  region  that  the  subcommittee  Is  con- 
cerned with  on  a  day-to-day  basis 

In  a  further  effort  to  gain  insight  into  the 
Cuban  vehicle  for  spreading  revolution  in 
the  region,  the  subcommittee  has  been  deep- 
ly involved  In  hearings  on  the  Cuban-Soviet 
ties  In  the  western  hemlsohere  These  hear- 
ings have  provided  various  Intelligence  agen- 
cies the  ODDortunlty  to  bring  members  of  the 
subcommittee  ud  to  date  on  the  Cuban  and 
Soviet  activities  in  Central  America  and  the 
Cirlbbean.  as  well  as  activities  In  the  United 
States    Chairman  Yatron  brought  together 
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a  temm  from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal 
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Jan  Kaplan  reported  5  years  ago  to  him 
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•    Mr.    OTTINGER.    Mr.    Speaker,    on     to  produce  just  one  May  20th  in  their  so-      costing  Havana  a  seat  on  the  United  Nations 
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a  team  from  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  Centrml  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  and  representatives 
from  the  State  Department.  In  four  days  of 
hearings. 

Tatron  has  also  taken  a  hard  look  at  two 
Issues  concerning  the  people  of  the  United 
States:  narcotics  trafficking  from  Latin 
America  and  the  search  for  alternative 
sources  of  energy. 

On  the  subject  of  the  flow  of  narcotics  in 
the  western  hemisohere.  the  subcommittee 
has  devoted  many  hearings  on  International 
narcotics  control  Two  members  of  Yatron's 
subcommittee  are  also  members  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Narcotics. 

Realizing  the  strain  that  Increasing  en- 
ergy costs  have  on  the  individual  In  his  dis- 
trict, aa  well  as  the  public  at  large.  Con- 
gressman Tatron  has  become  deenlv  In- 
volved in  the  International  cooperation  nec- 
essary for  the  western  hemlsp^iere  to  become 
Independent  of  OPEC  and  Mid-Eastern  oil. 

Yatpon's  subcommittee  has  Joined  with 
other  subcommittees  for  the  punxise  of  nro- 
vldlng  a  platform  for  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy representatives  and  other  Involved 
tigencies  to  discuss  International  energy 
coooeratlon. 

■•While  we  are  all  concerned  with  the  soar- 
ing coet  of  energy  and  its  effect  on  our  coun- 
try, we  must  look  at  the  energy  crisis  in  a 
much  broader  context  and  weigh  the  impli- 
cations for  the  International  community, 
partlcularlv  the  developing  world.  It  Is  my 
feeling  that  the  eventual  resolution  of  the 
energy  crisis  will  be  the  result  of  an  interna- 
tional effort."  Yatron  said.  In  an  opening 
statement  during  a  hearing  before  his  sub- 
committee and  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  and  Trade  and  En- 
ergy Development  and  Applications  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee. 

In  continuing  to  monitor  the  ever-chang- 
ing situation  in  Central  America.  Chairman 
Yatron  has  held  hearings  to  update  foreign 
policy  nbjectlves  toward  Central  America,  the 
Caribbean  and  specifically.  Nicaragua  He  has 
also  chaired  hearings  on  specific  topics  of 
concern  Involvlne  arms  control  In  the  hemi- 
sphere. Illegal  aliens,  the  probl»ms  of  middle 
Income  countries,  and  outstanding  claims 
against  the  Castro  government  for  national- 
ized companies. 

Although  the  Latin  America  region  oc- 
cupies a  great  portion  of  Yatron's  time  and 
efforts,  he  also  manages  to  keep  an  eye  on 
the  circumstances  arising  concerning  the 
Greek-Turkish  fight  over  the  island  of 
Cyprus.  Yatron  has  continually  come  out  In 
support  of  the  Cyprus  refueees"  rights  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  villages 

He  was  Instrumental  In  putting  through 
an  amendment  to  the  1981  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Bill  to  maintain  aid  to  the  government 
of  Cyprus  at  the  1979-80  level  of  il5  million 
when  the  Administration  had  requested  a 
cutback  to  $2  million. 

Yatron  has  cited  the  need  to  relieve  part  of 
the  heavy  burden  placed  on  the  Cyprus  gov- 
ernment to  care  for  the  200.000  refugees  left 
homeless  by  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Cyprus 
In  the  summer  of  1974.  He  stated  that  health 
care,  housing  and  educational  needs  were  at 
an  ebb.  and  the  burden  has  been  carried  by 
30  percent  of  the  economy. 

Providing  assistance  to  the  half-million 
constituents  he  serves  In  Pennsylvania  Is  a 
full-time  job  for  Ous  Yatron.  but  as  a  con- 
cerned Congressman  and  individual,  he  has 
made  time  to  give  attention  to  the  pressing 
Issues  of  the  International  community.  His 
attentions  to  Cyprus.  Asia  and  especially 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean,  however, 
have  not  been  apart  from  his  domestic  con- 
cerns, but  rather  In  conjunction  with  them. 
aa  he  sees  economic  and  political  stability  in 
the  western  hemisphere  as  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.* 


RAOUL  WALLENBERG 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr  Weiss)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  a  concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  Raoul  Wallenberg.  The  resolution 
requests  State  Department  action  to  in- 
vestigate fully  his  status  and,  if  he 
should  be  alive,  to  secure  his  release. 

Perhaps  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  an  un- 
familiar name  today.  But  during  World 
War  II  his  name  was  a  household  word 
to  thousands  of  Hungarian  Jews  who 
faced  the  death  camps. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  was  sent  by  the 
Swedish  Government  to  Hungary  in  the 
summer  of  1944  as  the  first  secretary  of 
the  Swedish  delegation  at  the  request  of 
the  American  War  Refugee  Board,  which 
was  founded  in  January  1944. 

In  Budapest  he  used  the  tools  of  a 
diplomat  to  save  90,000  lives.  Beginning 
in  July  1944,  Raoul  Wallenberg  actively 
confronted  the  Nazis  over  the  fate  of 
20.000  Hungarian  Jewish  citizens.  He  is- 
sued them  protective  Swedish  passports 
and  conferred  on  them  the  status  of 
Swedish  citizens  in  order  to  insure  their 
free  passage  out  of  Hungary.  He  as- 
sisted an  additional  70,000  Jews  through 
collaborative  efforts  with  other  neutral- 
ist representatives  in  Hungary. 

Then  on  Christmas  eve.  1944,  the  Rus- 
sians invaded  Budapest  to  defeat  Ger- 
many's occupying  forces.  On  January  13, 
1945;  the  Soviets  placed  Raoul  Wallen- 
berg into  "protective  custody,"  apparent- 
ly unaware  of  Wallenberg's  true  mission 
in  Hungary.  When  inquiries  were  made 
to  the  Russians  about  the  whereabouts 
of  the  Swedish  diplomat  there  were  pleas 
of  ignorance  until  February  6,  1957,  when 
the  Soviets  finally  agreed  to  search  the 
archives  of  Lubyanka  prison.  They  dis- 
covered a  July  17,  1947,  report  stating 
that  a  prisoner  known  as  "Wallenberg" 
had  died  in  his  cell  the  previous  night  of 
a  heart  attack. 

This  news  was  surely  a  grave  disap- 
pointment to  the  many  individuals  who 
owed  Wallenberg  their  lives.  Indeed  the 
reports,  if  true,  mean  a  significant  loss 
to  us  all.  In  recognition  of  his  great  hu- 
manitarian feat,  Albert  Einstein  recom- 
mended Raoul  Wallenberg  for  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

Periodically,  however,  there  have  been 
indications  that  the  report  of  Raoul 
Wallenberg's  death  are  untrue.  These  in- 
dications are  based  on  both  coincidental 
and  direct  observations,  yet  provide  evi- 
dence that  he  might  still  be  alive.  Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn,  in  his  famous  book 
the  "Gulag  Archipelago,  "  describes  an 
encounter  in  prison  with  a  Swede  who 
has  some  similarity  in  background  to 
Wallenberg  However  there  is  skepticism 
by  both  Solzhenitsyn  and  historians  that 
this  individual  could  really  be  Wallen- 
berg. The  most  concrete  evidence  of 
Wallenberg  being  alive  was  discovered  as 
recently  as  December  1978.  At  that  time 
a  former  Polish  citizen,  Abraham  Ka- 
linski  who  presently  lives  in  Israel,  pro- 
vided a  detailed  account  of  Wallenberg's 
years  in  prison  during  the  fifties,  and 
also  claimed  that  a  Russian  Jew  named 


Jan  Kaplan  reported  5  years  ago  to  him 
that  he  had  seen  a  Swede  in  the  Bu- 
tyrka  prison. 

This  evidence,  combined  with  other 
citings  of  individuals  fitting  Wallen- 
berg's description,  have  led  many  to  be- 
lieve that  Raoul  Wallenberg  may  still 
be  alive  in  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  result 
a  Free  Raoul  Wallenberg  Committee  has 
been  formed  by  prominent  Swedish  and 
American  individuals.  The  Swedish 
Raoul  Wallenberg  Association  and  the 
International  Sakharov  Committee  will 
be  holding  an  informal  hearing  soon  to 
analyze  this  information  and  decide  on 
further  action  on  Wallenberg's  behalf. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  support  of  action  to  determine 
the  fate  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  by  joining 
me  in  this  concurrent  resolution.  In  this 
way   the   people   of   the   United   States, 
having  initially  gained   Raoul   Wallen- 
berg's assistance  through  the  War  Ref- 
ugee Board,  can  partially  honor  their  ob- 
ligation to  this  hero  of  the  holocaust. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Con    Res.  341 
Concurrent  resolution  to  honor  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg and  to  request   that  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  take  all  possible  action  to 
obtain  Information  concerning  his  present 
status  and  .secure  his  release 
Whereas  In  January  1944  the  War  Refugee 
Board  was  established  by  the  United  States 
to  organize  rescue  operations  tc  free  persons 
being  persecuted  during  World  War  11: 

Whereas  the  War  Refugee  Board  requested 
Sweden  to  send  a  representative  to  Hungary: 
Whereas  the  Swedish  representative.  Raoul 
Wallenberg.  Is  considered  responsible  for  di- 
rectly saving  the  lives  of  20.000  Jewish  citi- 
zens In  Hungary  through  issuance  of  protec- 
tive Swedish  passports  beginning  In  July 
1944: 

Whereas  Raoul  Wallenberg  is  recognized  as 
saving  indirectly  the  lives  of  an  additional 
70.000  Jewish  citizens  in  Hungary  through 
collaborative  efforts  in  the  latter  half  of 
1944  with  neutralist  representatives  In  Buda- 
pest and  the  Jewish  community  in  Hungarj': 
Whereas  Raoul  Wellenberg  was  taken  Into 
Soviet  "protective  custody  "  on  January  13. 
1945,  and  later  imprisoned  In  Moscow  at  least 
until  July  17,  1947,  the  date  of  the  last  offi- 
cial notice  of  his  whereabouts: 

Whereas  in  1949  he  was  nominated  by  Al- 
bert Einstein  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize: 

Whereas  reports  from  the  Soviet  Union,  as 
recent  as  May  1.  1978.  suggest  that  Raoul 
Wallenberg  is  alive: 

Whereas  documents  released  by  the 
Swedish  Foreign  Ministry  in  January  1980 
indicate  diplomatic  efforts  by  the  Swedish 
Government  have  not  fully  clarified  the 
status  of  Raoul  Wallenberg:  Now.  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
[the  Senate  concurring) .  That  the  Congress 
honors  Raoul  Wallenberg  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  on  behalf  of  those  persecuted  in 
Hungary  during  World  War  II.  and  requests 
the  Department  of  State  to  take  all  possible 
steps  to  discern  from  the  Soviet  Union  the 
whereabouts  of  Raoul  Wallenberg  and.  If  he 
is  alive,  to  secure  his  return  to  his  native 
country. 
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Z   1830 
PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  'Vork  'Mr.  Ottinger)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  May  15.  a  previously  sched- 
uled hearing  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Development  and  Applications 
which  I  chair,  required  me  to  leave  prior 
to  adjournment  and  miss  votes  on  roll- 
calls  Nos.  238,  239,  an  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Panetta)  to  the  defense  authorization 
which  failed  by  a  vote  of  115  to  253,  and 
the  pro  forma  final  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  food  stamp  sup- 
plemental appropriation  which  passed 
il6  to  36.  Had  I  been  here,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  both  amendments.* 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  1980 
AND  MESSAGES  HONORING  CER- 
TAIN AMERICANS  BY  THE  CUBAN 
CRUSADE 

I  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Crusade 
1980  honors  American  patriot  the  Hon- 
■irable  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  and 
Cuban  patriot  Gen.  Generoso  Campos 
Marquetti,  His  Excellency  President 
Jimmy  Carter  and  administration;  the 
Honorable  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Jr.,  Congressmen  Claude  Pepper,  Dante 
B.  Fascell,  John  Buchanan,  Jr..  Sena- 
tors Edward  Kennedy,  Richard  Stone 
and  all  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate. 

Crusade  1980  sends  the  following  mes- 
sage on  Cuban  Independence  Day : 

Cuban  Independence  Day  Is  also  Cuban 
American  and  Latin-American  Solidarity  Day 
since  it  is  the  very  first  day  of  Hemispheric 
Brotherhood.  In  order  to  reflect  the  true 
sentiments  of  the  majority  of  Cubans  and 
Americans,  who  once  having  refreshed  their 
memories  as  to  the  real  historical  facts  that 
remain  unchallenged  today,  we  expose  them 
for  the  universe  to  hear  and  see.  The  United 
States  and  Its  people  In  joining  the  Cuban 
patriots  In  their  fight  for  freedom  against 
Spanish  tyranny  and  oppression  of  those 
days,  did  not  exact  their  pound  of  flesh  and 
colonize  Cuba,  as  has  always  been  and  still 
is  the  case  when  large  and  powerful  coun- 
tries have  aided  small  nations  In  their  so- 
called  freedom  wars.  America  Instead  rejoiced 
together  with  Cuba  on  May  20th  more  than 
half  a  century  ago  celebrating  their  hard 
won  freedom  and  aided  a  new  democratic 
nation  to  be  born,  by  helping  them  during 
their  liberation  battles  and  after,  economi- 
cally. 

And  today  more  than  ever.  It  Is  necessary 
for  our  nation  to  point  out  to  the  world  and 
Its  people,  our  record  referring  to.  in  all  of 
our  international  dealing  with  any  nation, 
small  or  large,  we  have  always  liberated  or 
aided  to  liberate  but  we  have  never  colonized. 

May  20th.  Anniversary  of  the  Republic  of 
Cuba's  Liberation  Day  Is  the  first  and  best 
example  of  the  United  States'  fraternal  be- 
havior towards  a  hemispheric  brother's  liber- 
ation struggle,  the  United  States  is  your 
brother  and  not  your  master.  The  same  Is 
true  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  above  statements  are  self-evident 
truths  forgotten  under  the  stress  of  battle 
against  an  over-aggressive  opponent,  who 
specializes  in  propaganda  trickery,  and  who 
has  enslaved  nations  utilizing  the  colours  of 
liberation  falsely. 

In  the  name  of  American,  Cubans,  Latln- 
amerlcans,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  at 
large,    we   challenge    our   totalitarian    foes 


to  produce  just  one  May  20th  in  their  so- 
called  Liberation  Wars  of  freedom  through- 
out world. 

In  one  word,  they  cannot. 

May  20th.  Cuban  Independence  Day,  Cu- 
ban-American Day,  or  Latin-American  Soli- 
darity Day  Is  the  actual  Anniversary  of 
Americas  foreign  policy  principles,  Liberate 
and  Aid  as  against  the  Dominate  by  Force 
and  Colonize  policy  championed  by  our  po- 
litical opposltes. 

Americans,  our  duty  and  moral  obligation 
is  to  hammer  out  these  truths  to  world 
opinion  by  celebration  May  20th  adequately 
and  transmitting  its  strong  message  heml- 
spherlcally  and  universally. 

Americans,  North.  South,  or  Central  stand 
united  behind  this  American  Universal 
Foreign  Policy,  Step  forward  and  be  counted 
on  next  May  20th. 

The  above  is  text  of  speech  by  General 
Generoso  Campos  Marquetti  delivered  May 
19,  1966.  upon  his  turning  over  of  the  Cuban 
Flag  to  Hon.  Speaker  John  W  McCormack 
in  the  Speaker's  Rooms,  twenty-five  min- 
utes before  General  Campos  Marquettl's 
death,  at  94  years  of  age. 

We  must  remember  General  Campos  Mar- 
quettl's last  words  to  Speaker  McCormack 
which  were  "Give  us  liberty  or  give  us  death." 

Signed:  May  20th.  1980.  Dr.  Joseph  R 
Julia.  President-Cuban  Crusade:  Ms.  Can- 
delarla  C.  Achay.  President.  Hemispheric 
Committee:  Mr.  Thomas  Shunski.  President 
Campaign  1980-81.  Cuban  Crusade:  Dr.  Ale- 
jandre  D  Paniagua,  Chairman.  Hemispheric 
Committee  Campaign.  1980-81. « 


FIDEL  CASTRO  IS  FLOUNDERING 

<  Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  £ind  to  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present 
an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 
dated  Monday,  May  19,  1980: 

Fidel  Casteo  Is  Ploundc&inc 

Americans  are  all  too  aware  of  their  past 
blunders  In  dealing  with  a  provocative 
Cotrmiunlst  Cuba.  Rage  yielded  only  to  resig- 
nation as  Fidel  Castro  taunted  the  Yankee 
colossus,  exploited  trouble  In  Africa  and 
fanned  revolt  In  the  Caribbean.  So  inured 
did  Americans  become  to  those  sounds  and 
furies  In  Havana  that  few  kept  track  of 
what  they  meant — which  suited  Fidel  fine. 
The  crucial  question  underlying  the  current 
turmoil  over  refugees  is  whether  Mr.  Castro's 
revolution  has  finally  run  aground. 

There  Is  compelling  evidence  that  Mr. 
Castro  Is  fiounderlng,  and  for  the  first  time 
In  21  years  Is  worried  about  his  hold  on  Cuba. 
How  else  explain  the  May  Day  call  for  an 
armed  popular  militia,  as  a  possible  counter 
to  his  Soviet-trained  army?  Or  the  enigmatic 
reshuffle  to  give  himself  command  of  the 
three  most  vital  Government  ministries? 
What  kept  him  away  from  the  funeral  of 
Marshal  Tito,  founder  of  the  nonallgned  bloc 
that  Castro  now  heads?  What  desperation 
caused  Cuban  jets  to  sink  a  Bahamian  patrol 
boat  and  buzz  an  American  helicopter  last 
week? 

No  one  knows  how  much  fire  has  produced 
these  plumes  of  smoke.  But  the  smoke  ac- 
cumulates, and  so  does  Mr.  Castro's  record 
of  failure.  It  is  measurable  not  just  by  the 
flight  of  tens  of  thousands  to  Florida.  It  is 
apparent  in  Cuba's  humiliating  dependence 
on  ta  billion  In  annual  Soviet  aid,  in  the 
plague  of  shortages  in  a  mismanaged  single- 
crop  economy.  Havana's  dependence  on  Mos- 
cow has  had  its  inescapable  price.  Alter  three 
weeks  of  anguished  silence,  "non-aligned" 
Cuba  joined  other  Soviet  satellites  in  sup- 
poTt  of  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan, 


costing  Havana  a  seat  on  the  United  Natlona 
Security  Council. 

The  disarray  may  well  explain  Mr.  Caatro's 
refusal  to  negotiate  with  the  United  States 
even  about  the  safety  of  the  fleeing  Cubans 
But  It  Is  ree^on  enough  for  Americana  to 
sense  a  possible  opportunity  and  to  keep 
proposing  diplomatic  contact  that  for  the 
first  time  in  years  Havana  may  need  more 
than  Washington. 

Three  years  ago.  the  two  countries  opened 
"interest  sections"  In  lieu  of  embaasles.  orga- 
nized cultural  exchanges  and  eased  travel 
restrictions.  But  Cuba  balked  at  dlscuaalng 
its  deployment  of  troops  In  Africa  in  the 
service  of  Soviet  policy.  Its  aid  to  Caribbean 
revolutionaries  and  agitation  for  Puerto 
RIcan  Independence — all  preconditions  for 
trade  with  the  United  States. 

Negotiating  under  such  terms  is  not  ap- 
peasement. Neither  is  an  expansion  of  con- 
tacts with  the  Cuban  p>eople  When  Mr. 
Castro  let  100.000  Cuban  exiles  return  for 
family  visits,  they  brought  not  only  the  de- 
sired hard  currency  but  also  unwanted  evi- 
dence of  their  prosperity  In  America  Tbeae 
contacts  surely  helped  to  Ignite  the  human 
explosion  of  recent  weeks 

There  may  lurk  an  ooportunlty  in  Mr. 
Castro's  adversity.  He  may  yet  discover  the 
benefit  of  pulling  back  from  his  Soviet  con- 
nection toward  more  normal  relations  with 
Washington.  But  even  If  he  falls  to  hear 
American  Ideas  for  repairing  his  revolution, 
the  Cuban  people  may. 9 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Spellman  <at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright),    for   today,   on    account   of   a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Lehman    <at  the  request  of  Mr 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  hav- 
ing returned  to  Miami  because  of  the 
current  disturbance. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  AsHBRooK.  for  30  minutes,  on  to- 
morrow. 

iThe  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whittaker)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kelly,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr,  KccovSEK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material.) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LuNDiHE,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ottinger,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members   'at  tiie  re- 
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quest  of  Mr.  Whittaker  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:' 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson,  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Broyhill.  i 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I 

Mr.  RoYER. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  HiNSON. 

Mr.  Paul,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Symms. 

Mr.  Kemp,  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Tauke.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  QUAYLE. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  EteRwiNSKi. 

Mr.  Grisham.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon,  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  DoRNAN.  in  four  instances. 

'The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KocovsEK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Prost. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr,  Won  Pax. 

Mr.  Addabbo. 

Mr.  Cavanaugh. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Fauntrot. 

Mr.  WoLiT. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Gephardt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bedell. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mrs.  Byhon.  I 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  NowAK  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Shelby  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Peyser. 

Mr.  Patterson. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 
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SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows : 

S.  1644.  An  act  to  declare  a  national  weath- 
er modification  policy,  to  establish  a  na- 
tional proip-am  of  research  and  develop- 
ment In  weather  modification,  to  provide 
for  the  reporting  of  weather  modlflcatlon 
activities,  and  for  related  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  6  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  > ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  May  21. 
1980,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows. 

4423.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  notice  that  the  Army  Intends 
to  waive  the  requirement  for  the  examina- 
tion of  records  by  the  Comptroller  General 
In  a  contract  with  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  for  a  European  telephone  system 
to  support  U.S.  forces,  pursuant  to  10 
U.S.C.  2313(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4424.  A  letter  from  the  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  Chairman,  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
statement  describing  a  proposed  transaction 
with  Union  de  Transport  Aerlens  (France) 
exceeding  $60  million,  pursuant  to  section 
2(b)  (3)  (1)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4425.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a  plan  to 
enhance  coordination  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  activities,  prepared  by  the  Advisory 
Board  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  pursuant 
to  section  6(b)  of  Public  Law  93-247,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor, 

4426.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  National 
Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disad- 
vantaged Children,  transmitting  a  special  re- 
port entitled  "The  Office  of  Education  Ad- 
ministers Changes  In  a  Law:  Agency  Re- 
sponse to  Title  I,  ESEA  Amendments  of 
1978."  pursuant  to  section  196(c)  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4427.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  progress  toward  the  conclusion  of  a  ne- 
gotiated solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  620C(c)"of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
96-315) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4428.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  reports  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Francis  J,  McNeil  and  Theresa 
A.  Healy,  Ambassadors-designate  to  Costa 
Rica  and  Sierra  Leone,  respectively,  and  by 
members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  93-126:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4429.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered  into 
by  the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
Il2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552a  ( o ) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4431.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services,  transmitting  a  followup 
report  on  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  final  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  New  Technological  Uses  of  Copy- 
righted Works,  pursuant  to  section  6(b)  of 
the  Federal  Advisory  Couimittee  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4432.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of 


a  delay  in  the  submission  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
for  calendar  year  1979,  required  by  section 
336  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended,  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

4433  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  administration  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Department  of  Energy's  low-Income 
weatherizatlon  program  (EMD-80-59,  May 
15,  1980);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations.  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  and  Education  and  Labor. 

4434  K  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  implementation  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977  (ID-80-30.  May  15.  1980); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations.  Foreign  Affairs,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service, 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
U-C  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

[Submitted  May  16.  1980] 
Mr  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  H.R.  7235.  A  bill  to 
reform  the  economic  regulation  of  railroads, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendment 
(Rept  No.  96-1035) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

[Submitted  May  20.  1980] 

Mr  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  673.  Resolution  Waiving  certain 
points  of  order  against  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (H.R.  3236)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  better 
work  Incentives  and  improved  accountability 
in  the  disability  insurance  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  96-1037)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  674.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6515.  A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  October  1.  1980,  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  96-1038). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  675.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6674.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  National  Visitor  Center  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1968  to  authorize  additional 
funds,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
96-1039)    Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  676.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6075.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959. 
to  authorize  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  to  issue  obligations  for  the  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  public  buildings,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  96-1040).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2253.  (Rept.  No.  96- 
1041).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTED  BILLS  SEQUENTIALLY 
REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and  re- 
ports were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

The  bill,  to  provide  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  liability  and  compensation  for  ollsplll 
damage   and   removal   costs,   and   for  other 
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purposes  (H.R.  85,  as  reported  on  May  16, 
1980)  was  referred  by  the  Speaker  as  follows: 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  discharged,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for 
a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  20,  1980, 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
and  amendments  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
l(v),  rule  X. 

The  bill,  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act  to  provide  authorities  to  respond 
to  releases  of  hazardous  waste  from  inactive 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  endanger  public 
health  and  the  environment,  to  establish  a 
Hazardous  Waste  Response  Fund  to  be  fund- 
ed by  a  system  of  fees,  to  establish  prohibi- 
tions and  requirements  concerning  inactive 
hazardous  waste  sites,  to  provide  for  liability 
of  persons  responsible  for  releases  of  hazard- 
ous waste  at  such  sites,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (H.R.  7020.  as  reported  on  May  16, 
1980)  was  referred  by  the  Speaker  as  follows: 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  discharged,  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  June  20.  1980, 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause 
l(v).  rule  X. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred 
as  follows; 

By  Mr.  ASPIN: 
H.R    7388.   A   bill   to  amend   the   Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  with   respect   to  the 
definition  of  a  cooperative  housing  corpora- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI : 
H.R  7389.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  more  housing  alterna- 
tives for  lower  income  persons;  to  the  Com- 
mittee   on    Banking.    Finance    and    Urban 
Affairs. 

By   Mr.    CONABLE    (for   himself,    Mr. 
PRENZEL,  and  Mr.   Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama) : 
H.R    7390.  A  bill  to  provide  that  revenue 
ruling  80-60  shall  not  require  a  change  in 
the  taxpayer's  method  of  accounting  for  tax- 
able   years    beginning   before    1980;    to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT   (for  himself.  Mr. 
DODD.  and  Mr.  Moftett)  : 
H.R.  7391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  tax- 
ation of  artists'  income  and  estates:   to  the 
Committee  on  Waj^s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
H.R.  7392.  A  bill  relating  to  the  treatment 
of  certain  expenses  Includible  In  the  income 
of  the  recipient;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.   HANLEY    (by   request)  : 
H.R.  7393.  A  bill  to  create  an  Independent 
Office  of  the  Special  Counsel;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    HEFNER    (for    himself,    Mrs 
Heckler,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Boneh  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Gramm,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Sawyer,  and 
Mr.  Grisham)  : 
H.R.  7394.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States   Code,   to   revise   the   veteran's   voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program,  to  provide  a 
10-percent  increase   In  the  rates  of  educa- 
tional assistance  under  the  GI  bill,  to  make 
certain  Improvements  In  the  educational  as- 
sistance programs  for  veterans  and  eligible 
sxirvlvors  and  dependents,  to  revise  and  ex- 
pand   veterans'    employment    and    training 
programs,    to    provide    certain    cost-saving 
administrative    provisions,    and    for    other 


purposes;    to   the    Committee    on   Veteran's 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

H.R.  7395.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1980  for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Ms.  OAKAR: 

H.R.  7396  A  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  tJhe  wid- 
ow's or  widower's  Insurance  benefits  to  which 
a  disabled  individual  becomes  entitled  before 
attaining  age  60  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  (711/2  percent  of  the  deceased 
spouse's  primary  insurance  amount)  to  wnlch 
they  would  have  been  reduced  If  the  first 
month  of  such  entitlement  had  been  the 
month  in  which  such  Individual  attained 
that  age;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RINALDO: 

H.R.  7397.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933  to  increase  the  small  offering 
exemption  from  *2  million  to  $5  million;  to 
the  CJommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SHUMWAY: 

H.R.  7398.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  labor  cer- 
tification on  an  area-wide,  rather  than  on  a 
countrywide,  basis  for  admittance  of  tem- 
porary agricultural  laborers:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  7399.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
mission of  aliens  for  temporary  agricultural 
employment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  7400.  A  bill  to  improve  the  Intelli- 
gence system  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON: 

H.R.  7401.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  to  give  employers  and 
performers  in  the  performing  arts  rights 
given  by  section  8(e)  of  such  act  to  employ- 
ers and  employees  in  similarly  situated  in- 
dustries; to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

H.R.  7402.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations  .Act  to  give  to  employers 
and  performers  in  the  performing  arts  the 
same  rights  given  by  section  8(f)  of  such 
act  to  employers  and  employees  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Lat>or 
By  Mr.  TRAXLER: 

H.R.  7403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  certain  amounts  received  in  connec- 
tion with  retirement  as  compensation  for 
unused  vacation  and  sick  leave;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORNAN: 

H.R.  7404.  A  bill  to  promote  the  more 
effective  use  and  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's renewable  energy  resources  by  broad- 
ening and  extending  the  Solar  Heating  and 
Cooling  Demonstration  Act  of  1974.  by  im- 
proving the  administration  of  Federal  en- 
ergy-related activities,  and  by  encouraging 
geothermal  energy  development  and  energy 
conservation;  jointly  to  the  Committees  on 
Science  and  Technology.  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr    MARR'OTT: 

H.R.   7405.  A   bill  to  amend  section  21   of 
the    act    of    February    25,    1920.    commonly 
known  as  the  Mineral   Leasing  Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  341.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
honor  Raoul  Wallenljerg  and  to  request  that 
the  Department  of  State  take  all  possible 
action  to  obtain  information  concerning  bis 


present  status  and  secure  his  release;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  as  foUows: 

473  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  passage  of  the  Native 
Hawaiian  Education  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 

474  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  compensation 
for  Alaska  physicians  who  participate  In  the 
Medicaid  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 

475.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Alaska,  relative  to  construction 
of  the  Dog  Bay  boat  harbor  project:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transf>orta- 
tlon. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  ais  foUows; 
By  Mr.  BOLAND : 

H.R  7406  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  OuUlermo 
Enrique  Sayan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

By  Mr    DELLUMS 

HR  '7407.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Klaus 
Wilhelm  Wendel:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BvMr  NOWAK: 

H  R  7408  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Johnny  C 
Reyes,  doctor  of  medicine;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  or  rule  XXTI  sDonsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

HR  154:  Mr  Stfnhoi  M  Mr  Bennftt.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr  Rhodes.  Mr  Roteb  Mr  Fazio. 
Mr  Cami^ell.  Mr  Leach  of  Iowa  Mr  Ditn- 
CAN  of  Oregon  Mr  Weaver  Mr  Yatbon, 
Mr.  Fowler.  Mr  Walcrfn.  Mr  BrcHANAN 
Mr  Anderson  of  California.  Mr  Addabbo.  Mr 
Wri>;s,  Mr  Kostmayer,  and  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane 

HR   527:  Mr   Bingham. 

HR   1116:  Mr  Beard  of  Rhode  Island 

HR   2400:  Mr   Edcar 

H  R  2401  :  Mr  Edgar 

H.R   2^93:  Mr   Spence. 

HR   3567;  Mr   Railsback. 

HR   3985:  Mr   Kocovsek. 

HR  5225:  Mr  Carnit. 

H  R   5371  :  Mr   Porttr. 

HR   6303:  Mr   Corman 

HR   6424:  Mr   CotrR-rni  and  Mr   Dornan 

HR  6557:  Mr  Albosta,  Mr  Blanchard. 
Mr  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr  Brodhead.  Mr 
Broomfield.  Mr  Conters.  Mr  Davis  of  Mich- 
igan. Mr.  Dices.  Mr  Dingell.  Mr  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr  Kildee.  Mr  Nedzi.  Mr  Pt7»- 
SELL.  Mr  Stockman.  Mr  Sawyer,  Mr.  Wolpe. 
and  Mr  Vander  Jact 

H.R  6722:  Mr  Coughlin.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr. 
Pickle,  and  Mr.  Harkin 

HR  6735:  Mr  Oberstar.  Mr  Brown  of 
CsJifornla.  Mr  Panetta.  Mr  Addabbo,  Mr 
Hawkins.  Mr  Murpht  of  Illinois.  Mr  Wolpe. 
Mr  Whiiehurst.  Mr  Evans  of  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Mr  Roe.  Mr  Phillip  Burton.  Mr 
CoELHo.  Mr  Pashayan.  Mr  Gray,  Mr  Or- 
TINGER.  Mr  Harris.  Mr  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS.  Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr  SiMON,  Mr  Gor- 
man, and  Mr  Pepper 

HR  6813:  Mr  AKAKA.Mr.  Cam,  Mr.  Subxr- 
LiNc.  and  Mr  Barnes 

H.R  6822:  Mr   ParrcHARO. 
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VLBL  6834:   Mr. 
nSL.  6889:   Mr. 
and  Mr.  Lukxn. 


Dicks  and  iii.  PRrrcHARo. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Gore, 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIU,  oro- 
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H3.  S834:   Mr.  Dicks  and  Mr.  PRrrcHARo. 
HJt  6889:   Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr    Gore, 
and  Mr.  Luken. 

HJl.     7107:     Mr.     Lacomabsino     and    Mr. 

LUNGKKN. 

HJt  7207:  Mr.  Stinholm. 

H^  7310:  Mr.  Ajithont  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

HJl.  7211:  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Synab,  Mr. 
KoGOVSKK,  Mr.  WnrrE,  and  Mr.  Halx  of  Texas. 

HJt  7240:  Mr.  Douohebtt.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Whitehtjbst,  Mr  Lorr,  Mr. 
Spmccb,  and  Mr.  Livingston. 

HJt  7241:  Mr.  Weaves,  Mr.  Gabcia,  Mr 
Orat,  Mr.  Whttehubst.  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Simon,  and  Mr.  Ottinoeb. 

H J.  R«8.  207 :  Mr  Debwinski. 

nj.  Res.  431:  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr  Babnard 
Mr,  OuiMo,  Mr.  McClobt,  Mr  Milleb  of 
California,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr  Bingham, 
Mr.  Mom,,  Mr.  Wbight,  Mr.  Rostenkowski, 
Mr.  Benjamin,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  HEmx.  Mrs. 
Heckt.ei.  Mr.  Wout,  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
PiNDLET,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

H.  Con.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mr.  Pob- 

STTHI. 

H.  Res.  594:  Mr.  Campbell 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXTII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H.R.  6942 
By  Mr.  LLOYD : 

— Section  38.  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(AECA)  Is  amended  to  add  the  following 
paragraph : 

(f)  The  export  to  a  country  other  than  a 
country  referred  to  In  section  620  (f)'  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  of:  (1) 
communication  and  electronics  equipment 
with  a  direct  civilian  application;  (2)  trans- 
port, utility,  or  training  helicopters  with  di- 
rect civilian  application;  (3)  propeller- 
driven  transport,  utility,  or  training  aircraft; 
(4)  trucks  and  vehicles  with  a  direct  civilian 
application;  and  (5)  technical  data  relating 
to  these  Items,  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
controls  under  section  38(b)(2),  Arms  Ex- 
port Control  Act.  These  items  may  be  con- 
trolled under  appropriate  provisions  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 
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FOOTNOTE 


•Section  620(f),  PAA.  refers  to  "Commu- 
nist countries,"  which  Include  specifically, 
but  may  not  be  limited  to  the  following 
countries: 

People's  Republic  of  Albania 

People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria 

People's  Republic  of  China 

Czechoslovak  Socialist  Republic 

German  Democratic  Republic  (E:ast) 

Estonia 

Hungarian  People's  Republic 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

North  Korean  People's  Republic 

North  Vietnam 

Outer  Mongolia-Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public 

Polish  Peoples  Republic 
Rumanian  Peoples  Republic 
Tibet 

Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
C-uba 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  (in- 
cluding   its    captive    constituent    republics) 
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INVENTORY  ACCOUNTING  AS  A 
BURDEN  ON  THE  CAPITAL  FOR- 
MATION PROCESS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Janu- 
ary 1980,  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and 
Business  Opportunities,  which  I  chair, 
issued  its  report  on  capital  formation 
and  retention.  Five  recommendations 
were  made  to  the  Congress  to  help 
capital-intensive  small  businesses  over- 
come their  capital  formation  burdens. 

The  report  recognized  that  small 
business  as  a  group  is  labor  intensive, 
and  that  additional  tax  relief  should 
be  provided  to  aid  labor-intensive 
small  business.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  I  have  begun  work  on  simplifying 
the  tax  regulations  dealing  with  ac- 
counting for  inventories.  Tax  simplifi- 
cation is  important  to  small  business, 
as  it  would  increase  cash  flow  and  thus 
aid  capital  formation. 

On  February  12,  the  first  congres- 
sional hearing  ever  held  on  the  inven- 
tory simplification  issue  was  conduct- 
ed by  my  subcommittee.  At  the  hear- 
ing. Daniel  I.  Halperin,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Tax 
Policy,  agreed  with  the  view  of  many 
small  business  advocates  on  the  com- 
plexity issue.  He  stated  that: 

S-nall  Business  has  a  legitimate  complaint 
that  the  current  complexity  in  the  use  of 
LIPO  effectively  denies  them  its  benefits. 
The  Administration  supports  the  need  to 
simplify  the  LIPO  rules  for  small  business 
to  make  them  more  available. 

Labor-intensive  small  business  is  pri- 
marily composed  of  retailers  and 
wholesalers.  For  them,  the  largest 
asset  category  on  their  balance  sheet 
is  often  the  inventory  classification. 
With  respect  to  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  the  importance  of  the  inven- 
tory classification  should  not  be  un- 
derstated. For  example,  in  1975  there 
was  an  approximate  total  of  $341.4  bil- 
lion of  inventory,  not  including  farm 
inventories,  carried  by  sole  proprietor- 
ships, partnerships,  and  corporations. 

The  two  ways  in  which  small  busi- 
ness persons  generally  value  their  in- 
ventories are  the  first-in-first-out— 
FIFO— method,  and  the  last-in-first- 
out— LIFO— methods.  FIFO  states 
that  those  items  which  are  first  ac- 
quired are  the  first  sold  in  a  business. 
LIFO  is  a  statutory  exception  to  the 
general  methods  of  determining  cost; 
LIFO  states  that  those  items  last  ac- 
quired are  the  first  sold. 

In  times  of  high  rates  of  inflation. 
LIFO  is  the  preferred  method  of  ac- 


counting, as  it  lessens  taxable  income. 
For  example,  the  cost  of  goods  sold 
under  LIFO  is  computed  at  the  higher 
inventory  prices  which,  due  to  infla- 
tion, are  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  busi- 
ness' taxable  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
under  FIFO,  the  business  person  would 
have  a  lower  cost  of  goods  sold  at  the 
end  of  the  taxable  year  due  to  using 
inventory  prices  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  for  valuation  purposes. 

small  business  does  not  use  LIFO 

Small  businesses,  however,  find  it  all 
but  impossible  to  adopt  LIFO.  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  statistics  for  1974 
show  that  1.1  percent  of  all  retailers 
and  2.5  percent  of  all  wholesalers  use 
LIFO.  as  follows: 

1974  CORPORATE  RETURNS  MAKING  THE  LIFO  ELECTION 


Mustty  dass 


Relurns 
reoortmg 

fflVH1IO(> 


Pwont 
Iff  al 
returns 
electifig 
LIFO 
nwtlia) 


Pwcent 
ageo( 

total 
invBitory 

under 

UfO 


Retail  trade  (all  sectors) ' 386,772  11  18.0 

Furnilme  and  trome  lurnisliing  stores .  36,044  0.5  34 
Building   materials    garden  supplies 

and  mobrle  horrws         31.319  10  62 

Aoparei  and  accessory  stores 38,529  I.O  8  5 

Aulo  dealers  and  service  stations 63,863  2.1  8  8 

Food  stores      26.335  M  28.1 

General  merchandise  stores 10,996  4.0  410 

Miscellaneous  retail  Hade 103,085  1.0  9.0 

Wholesale  trade  (all  sectors) ' 214,975  2.5  171 

Grocery  and  related  products 20.870  1.6  180 

Machinery  equipment  and  supplies  .         45,391  2.3  203 

Miscellaneous  wholesale  trade 148.714  2.7  16 1 

Manulactunng  oil  sectors) ' 211,563  3.7  42.2 

Apparel  and  teilile  products 16,106  0.1  8.9 

Motor  vehicles  and  equipmenl 2,203  5.3  12  7 

Furniture  and  futures     6.931  20  251 

Transportation     equipment,     except 

motoi  vehicles           3.651  2.3  308 

Electrical  and  electronic  eouipment .-  10.800  2  7  318 

Fatk-icated  metal  products    25.327  5.9  504 

Oiernical  and  allied  products 9,860  6  7  609 

Paper  and  allied  products 3,765  13  2  613 

f^imary  metal  industries 4.636  8.5  72.2 

F>etroleum  and  coal  products 1.039  10  7  871 

'  These  figures  represent  all  sectors  m  eadi  group  However,  not  all  Stttors 

are  listed 

■For  example,  this  column  suggests  ttiaf  the  1  1  percent  ol  retailers  ttiat 
elected  the  UfO  mettiod  o«m  18  percent  ot  Itie  total  inventory  owned  py  all 
retailers 

Source  1974  IRS  Statistics  of  Income  Corporation  Income  Tax  Returns,  US 
Department  ol  the  Treasury 

Looking  at  these  statistics,  one 
might  speculate  that  perhaps  LIFO 
was  statutorily  drafted  to  co\cr  only  a 
small  segment  of  the  business  commu- 
nity. However,  this  is  not  the  case.  In 
narrating  the  legislative  history  of 
LIFO.  Mr.  Halperin  stated: 

LIFO  was  first  enacteiJ  in  1938  for  two  in- 
dustries—nonferrous  metal  smellers  and 
hide  and  leather  tanners.  In  1938.  in  re 
sponse  to  strong  pressure  from  business. 
LIFO  was  eitcnded  to  all  taxpayers  pro- 
vided it  was  an  appropriate  method  of  fi- 
nancial accounting  for  the  taxpayer  land  so 
reflected  in  the  taxpayer's  financial  state- 
ments). [Emphasis  supplied.] 


The  above  statistics  certainly  do  not 
conform  to  the  legislative  intent  of 
LIFO.  Thus,  .something  must  be  done 
to  reverse  these  statistics  and  help  in- 
crease small  business'  u.se  of  LIFO. 
Small  business"  desire  for  simplifica- 
tion of  the  inventory  accountinp  rules 
is  not  a  quest  for  favorable  tax  treat- 
ment. It  is  simply  an  i.ssue  of  equity. 

REASONS  rOR  NOT  USING  LIFO 

The  complexity  of  the  law  makes 
proper  compliance  with  current  inven- 
tory methods  a  veritable  nightmare. 
In  particular,  small  business  finds  it 
difficult  to  administer  the  detailed  rec- 
ordkeeping required  in  order  to  make 
a  proper  LIFO  election.  This  record- 
keeping requires  computation  of  sever- 
al inventory  pools  or  the  establish- 
ment of  an  accurate  statistical  index. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
hiring  a  highly  paid  tax  professional, 
something  a  small  business  person 
cannot  afford. 

FEBRUARY    12.   19B0.  HEARING  ON  INVENTORIES 

The  subcommittee  hearing  on  Feb- 
ruary 12  focused  on  two  proposals  for 
inventory  reform.  First,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  current  law  and  regu- 
lations for  LIFO  be  simplified  Second, 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  (NFIB)  and  General 
Business  Services.  Inc.  (GBS)  pro- 
posed that  small  business  be  allowed 
to  use  the  cash  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments—cash—method of  accounting. 
Each  witness  stated  that  his  particular 
proposal  is  designed  to  addre-ss  the 
complexity  of  the  law  issue  and  the  in- 
flationary burdens  placed  on  small 
business. 

As  stated  above.  Halperin  of  the 
Treasury  agreed  with  small  business 
on  the  complexity  i.ssue.  He  stated 
that  Treasury  has  set  up  a  task  force 
to  study  the  inventory  issue,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  of  LIFO  simplifica- 
tion. This  task  force  will  primarily 
focus  on  simplification  of  the  most 
widely  used  method  of  pricing  LIFO 
inventories,  the  dollar  \alue  method. 

NFIB  and  GBS  indicated  that  LIFO 
reform  is  beneficial  to  small  busine.ss, 
but  it  is  not  the  complete  answer. 
Both  organizations  believe  that  many 
small  businesses  would  not  use  LIFO, 
no  matter  how  much  it  is  simplified. 
They  believe  that  even  a  simplified 
LIFO  method  requires  a  certain  level 
of  sophistication.  To  bridge  the  com- 
plexity problem.  NFIB  and  GBS  sug- 
gested that  the  cash  method  of  ac- 
counting would  help  those  small  busi- 
nesses that  would  never  use  LIPO. 

THE  CASH  METHOD 

Under  the  cash  method,  expendi- 
tures are  deducted  in  the  tax  year  in 
which  they  are  actually  paid.  This 
method  simplifies  the  need  for  record- 


9    This    "bullet"    symbol    identifies    statements    or    insertions    which    are    not    spoken    by    the    Member    on    the    floor. 
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keeping.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the     cost    of    materials.    An    art    collector,     future    with    other    trading    nations. 
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keeping.  It  is  also  suggested  that  the 
cash  method  would  assist  small  busi- 
ness in  complying  with  the  law.  Small 
farms  are  presently  the  only  type  of 
business  entity  allowed  to  use  the  cash 
method  by  law. 

This  special  inventory  exception  for 
farmers  was  adopted  more  than  50 
years  ago  by  regulation.  The  relative 
simplicity  of  the  cash  method  was  the 
primary  justification  given  for  allow- 
ing the  exception.  It  eliminates  the 
need  to  identify  specific  costs  incurred 
in  raising  particular  animals.' 

The  accounting  profession  and  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  are  gen- 
erally opposed  to  allowing  small  busi- 
nesses, such  as  retailers,  to  use  the 
cash  method  of  accounting.  Both  see 
that  such  a  change  in  the  tax  law  is  a 
departure  from  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles  iGAAP).  The  use 
of  the  cash  method,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
accounting  profession,  leads  to  a  dis- 
tortion of  income,  as  there  is  not  a 
proper  matching  of  income  and  ex- 
penses. The  Treasury  Department  sees 
this  as  a  potential  area  of  tax  shelter 
abuse,  analogous  to  the  cattle  breed- 
ing area. 

JUNE  HEARINGS 

Two  additional  days  of  hearings  are 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  June  on  the 
subject  of  inventory  accounting 
reform.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service 
is  scheduled  to  testify  on  the  proce- 
dures used  by  agents  in  their  audits  of 
a  business'  inventory.  In  addition,  sev- 
eral small  busine.ss  groups  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants  are  scheduled  to  testify. 

Testimony  received  at  these  hear- 
ings will  provide  the  basis  for  recom- 
mendations which  will  be  made  to  the 
Congress  for  action  on  this  most  im- 
portant small  business  issue.  Much  of 
the  attention  of  the  96th  Congress  has 
been  on  helping  capital-intensive  busi- 
nesses cope  with  their  capital  forma- 
tion problems.  It  is  through  inventory 
accounting  reform  that  the  neglected 
labor  intensive  business  sector  will 
attain  equity  as  well.* 


ARTISTS  TAX  EQUITY  ACT  OF 
1980 

HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  join  with  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
DoDD  and  Mr.  Moffett.  in  introducing 
the  Artists  Tax  Equity  Act  of  1980. 
This  bill  will  provide  much  needed 
relief  for  artists  and  their  heirs  and 
will,  for  the  first  time,  make  provisions 
in  the  tax  code  for  inkind  payments  of 
Federal  taxes. 

Under  present  law.  an  artist  who  do- 
nates his  work  to  the  public  domain 
receives  a  tax  deduction  equal  to  the 
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cost  of  materials.  An  art  collector, 
however,  donating  the  same  piece  of 
art  into  the  public  domain,  would  re- 
ceive a  donation  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value.  This  bill  would  allow  an 
artist  to  receive  a  deduction  based  on 
30  percent  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  donation.  This  provision  is  aimed 
at  increasing  the  flow  of  art  for  public 
consumption,  which  has  all  but  dried 
up  as  a  result  of  tax  reforms  in  1969. 

This  bill  is  also  directed  at  lessening 
the  burden  of  estate  taxes  on  an  art- 
ist's heirs  by  allowing  a  donation  of  a 
piece  of  art  to  be  treated  as  a  credit 
against  estate  taxes.  The  piece  of  art 
would  be  valued  at  fair  market  value 
for  the  purpose  of  this  credit. 

Present  law  would  also  be  changed 
with  regard  to  two  separate  provisions. 
First,  an  individual  would  be  allowed 
to  claim  that  an  activity  is  engaged  in 
for  profit  if  a  profit  is  made  in  2  of  10 
years  instead  of  2  of  5  years,  as  is  cur- 
rently the  practice.  Second,  the  pre- 
1976  laws  as  they  apply  to  copyrights, 
literary  or  musical  compositions,  let- 
ters or  memorandums,  and  similar 
property  will  be  restored.  This  will  re- 
duce the  excessive  tax  burden  on  un- 
earned income.* 
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■■  Report  of  Ways  and  Means  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  section  446.  as  added  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  'Public  Law  94  455 1. 


UNITED  STATES  MUST  MEET 
WORLD  TRADE  CHALLENGE 

HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Carter  has  declared  May  18-24  as 
World  Trade  Week  to  emphasize  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
trade  is  vital  to  our  country's  econom- 
ic health. 

The  President  is  certainly  right  to 
make  such  a  proclamation  and  we 
must  all  commend  him  for  doing  so. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  all  the 
proclamations  ought  to  be  put  aside 
and  the  administration  get  behind 
some  alterations  in  public  policy  very 
necessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  allow 
our  country  to  compete  successfully 
on  world  markets. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  doing 
so,  or  rather  the  limited  successes 
American  businesses  are  having  are 
largely  in  spite  of  discouraging  govern- 
ment policy,  not  because  of  its  encour- 
agements. 

The  burdens  of  excessive  regulation, 
the  failures  to  adopt  tax  encourage- 
ments to  investment  and  export,  the 
tacit  and  sometimes  explicit  support 
for  work  stoppages,  all  may  well  be 
government  policies  that  we  simply 
can  no  longer  afford.  Nor  will  it  do  for 
our  country,  when  unable  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  international  competi- 
tion, to  erect  and  hide  behind  trade 
barriers. 

What  is  needed,  rather,  is  a  com- 
plete change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of 
government,  business,  and  labor,  to 
recognize  that  we  are  in  a  fight  for  the 


future  with  other  trading  nations, 
that  our  success  in  our  home  economy 
and  in  world  markets  is  vitally  neces- 
sary to  our  children  and  their  children 
being  able  to  live  as  well  as  we  have. 

To  understand  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  the  challenge  we  face,  and 
to  understand  the  directions  that  an- 
other nation— perhaps  the  world's 
export  champion  nation  at  this  time- 
Japan,  has  taken  to  be  successful.  I 
submit  for  my  colleagues'  considera- 
tion a  recent  article  by  Prof.  Ezra  F. 
Vogel  printed  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal: 

Meeting  the  Japanese  Challenge 

As  an  academic  observing  developments  in 
East  Asia  for  the  past  two  decades.  I  have 
gradually  come  to  a  disturbing  conclusion: 
The  United  States  is  in  the  process  of  being 
surpassed  by  Japan  as  a  modern  industrial 
power,  and  this  creates  serious  consequences 
America  is  not  confronting. 

Many  Americans  are  aware  of  the  success 
of  individual  Japanese  products.  Japanese 
textiles,  produced  with  cheap  labor  were  al- 
ready inundating  the  United  States  in  the 
1950s.  Since  then.  Japan's  labor  costs  have 
risen  until  they  are  on  a  par  with  ours,  but 
Japanese  companies  have  raised  productiv- 
ity and  expanded  their  ability  to  produce 
quality  products  at  competitive  prices.  Even 
after  World  War  II.  the  Swi.ss  continued  to 
dominate  the  international  watch  market, 
but  last  year  the  Swi.ss  produced  about  50 
million  watches  while  Japanese  companies 
produced  about  60  million.  Cameras  before 
World  War  II  were  dominated  by  the  Ger- 
mans: they  have  been  replaced  by  the  Japa- 
nese. Americans  after  World  War  II  enjoyed 
a  substantial  lead  in  radios,  but  we  are  now 
eclipsed  by  the  Japanese.  American  televi- 
sion was  the  world  leader  in  the  1960s,  but 
this  is  now  dominated  by  the  Japanese. 

CAPACITY  AND  TRIGGER  PRICES 

Japanese  steel  plants  have  a  capacity 
roughly  the  same  as  the  United  States  or 
almost  as  much  as  the  entire  European  Eco- 
nomic Community,  but  their  capacity  is  the 
most  modern  and  sophisticated  in  the  world 
as  we  are  belatedly  acknowledging  by  using 
Japanese  standards  as  the  base  measure  for 
determining  the  'trigger"  price.  In  motorcy- 
cles, the  dominant  four  companies  in  the 
American  market  'Honda.  Yamaha,  Suzuki 
and  Kawasaki)  are  all  Japanese.  The  United 
States  reigned  over  the  automobile  indus- 
try, but  last  year  Japan  produced  about  10 
million  cars,  about  the  same  as  the  United 
States,  over  100  times  the  cars  it  produced 
20  years  ago. 

Japanese  abilities  are  not  limited  to  a 
narrow  range  of  products.  In  pianos,  hardly 
a  traditional  Japanese  instrument,  in  bi- 
cyles,  tennis  and  ski  equipment,  snowmo- 
biles, pottery.  glas.s.  machine  tools.  Japan  is 
a  strong  competitor.  In  calculators,  office 
copying  machines,  Japanese  advance.?  are 
impre.ssive.  In  industrial  robot.s.  which  pro- 
vide users  with  mass  production-like  effi- 
ciency for  smaller  orders,  Japan  is  perhaps 
the  world's  leader.  In  semiconductors,  they 
already  pose  a  threat  to  American  industry. 

In  banking,  by  1978.  of  the  worlds  largest 
30  banks.  4  were  American  and  1  Japanese: 
of  the  top  300.  58  were  American.  61  Japa- 
nese. 

In  the  international  market  place,  the 
chronic  American  trade  deficits  and  con- 
tinuing Japanese  trade  surpluses  suggest 
that  Japanese  competitive  superiority 
cannot  be  explained  entirely  by  Japanese 
trade  barriers  which  have  been  reduced  rap- 
idly since  the  late  1960s. 
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The  Japanese  market  is  not  easy  for  out- 
siders to  enter,  and  Japanese  businessmen 
and  government  officials  at  times  still  add 
to  the  difficulties  of  foreign  busine.ssmen. 
But  if  one  added  up  all  the  artificial  re- 
.strainls  on  entry  of  foreign  goods  into  the 
American  market  the  restraints  on  entry  of 
textiles,  shoes.  TV  sets,  automobiles,  steel 
and  even  agricultural  products:  the  size  of 
military  procurement  closed  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers: and  the  varying  state  rules  slowing 
down  entry  of  various  foreign  goods— it  is  at 
least  open  to  question  whether  complete 
opening  of  the  American  and  Japanese  mar- 
kets would  alter  the  bilateral  trade  balance 
in  America's  favor. 

In  1978.  Japan  had  a  world-wide  industrial 
trade  surplus  of  $76  billion.  The  United 
States,  which  had  enjoyed  an  industrial 
trade  surplus  in  the  years  previously, 
dropped  in  1978  to  an  industrial  trade  defi- 
cit of  $5  billion.  Using  the  average  yen- 
dollar  exchange  rate  for  1978.  the  value  of 
Japanese  industrial  output  was  then  about 
two-thirds  of  that  of  the  United  States,  or 
about  one  and  one-half  times  our  industrial 
output  per  capita.  Because  of  the  costs  of  oil 
imports.  Japanese  trade  surpluses  have  been 
vastly  reduced  in  1979.  but  long-range 
trends  are  in  Japan's  favor. 

In  trying  to  predict  future  trends,  one 
should  note  that  Japan's  1978  absolute  in- 
vestment in  new  plant  and  equipment  was 
approximately  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States,  or  about  twice  America's  investment 
per  capita.  This  is  perhaps  not  surprising 
considering  that  the  Japanese  personal 
saving  rate,  which  had  been  averaging  about 
20  percent  per  year  has  been  running  higher 
the  past  several  years  while  the  American 
saving  rate  which  had  been  running  at 
about  6  percent  per  year,  has  fallen  to  less 
than  4  percent. 

If  Japanese  and  American  growth  rales 
continue,  Japan  will  soon  be  investing  more 
in  absolute  terms  in  modern  plant  and 
equipment  than  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
portion of  GNP  going  into  re.search  and  de- 
velopment ha-^  been  falling  in  the  United 
States  but  rising  rapidly  in  Japan.  While 
the  U.S.  still  spends  more  for  basic  R&D, 
Japanese  R&D  is  concentrated  in  areas 
likely  to  have  a  high  pay-off  in  industrial 
competitiveness. 

Japan  has  many  advantages  over  the 
United  States.  It  has  a  disciplined  work 
force  with  fewer  unpredictable  work  stop- 
pages. A  higher  proportion  of  Japanese 
than  American  workers  are  unionized,  but 
Japanese  workers  are  more  convinced  that 
their  companies  will  endeavor  to  look  out 
for  their  interests. 

The  Japanese  labor  force  is  better  educat- 
ed. On  comparative  international  tests  spon- 
sored by  UNESCO.  Japanese  children  great- 
ly surpa-ss  American  children  in  junior  high 
.school  and  high  school  level  tests  in  science 
and  mathematics.  As  we  move  to  higher 
levels  of  information  technology,  this  supe- 
riority will  make  a  difference. 

Japan  has  highly  trained  able  government 
officials  who  specialize  in  analyzing  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  competitive 
industries.  A  much  higher  proportion  of 
Japanese  newspaper  and  television  report 
ers  are  not  only  fluent  in  foreign  languages, 
but  familiar  with  international  economic 
issues,  and  they  play  an  important  role  in 
raising  public  understanding  of  foreign  de- 
velopments useful  for  emulation.  Japanese 
businessmen  and  government  officials  are. 
on  the  average,  better  informed  than  their 
American  counterparts  of  world  develop- 
ments and  more  concerned  about  producing 
goods  that  will  be  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets in  the  long-run. 
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Government  policy  encourages  industries 
that  can  be  competitive  in  the  future  and 
reduces  aid  and  protectionist  measures  for 
mature  industries.  Government  leaders' 
commitment  to  business  success  and  their 
ability  to  work  with  business  leaders  pro- 
vides a  more  secure  environment  for  invest- 
ment. Because  there  is  relatively  full  em- 
ployment and  more  commitment  of  compa- 
nies to  look  after  workers,  political  pres- 
sures from  declining  sectors  are  less  intense. 

Japan  is  vulnerable  because  it  imports 
such  a  high  proportion  of  resources  re- 
quired to  meet  its  energy  needs,  but  the 
United  States  now  imports  more  petroleum 
than  Japan  and  the  Japanese  have  been 
more  successful  in  developing  public  sup- 
port for  long-range  national  plans  for  con- 
servation and  diversification  of  sources.  In 
short.  I  see  no  reason  to  disagree  with  esti- 
mates of  economists  who  predict  that  over 
the  next  several  years  Japanese  growth 
rates  are  likely  to  be  two  or  three  times 
those  of  the  United  States,  and,  that  in  in- 
dustrial production,  the  differences  will  be 
even  more  striking. 

SPREAD  OF  INDUSTRIAL  KNOW-HOW 

Japan  is  merely  the  cutting  edge  of  the 
spread  of  industrial  know-how  to  other 
countries.  South  Korea,  Taiwan.  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  are  already  acquiring 
industrial  capacity  in  many  areas,  and 
China  will  begin  to  expand  its  export  capac- 
ities in  years  ahead.  If  America  retains  a 
healthy  economy,  using  our  comparative  ad- 
vantage we  can  absorb  many  of  their  ex- 
ports, encourage  their  development  and 
retain  their  friendship.  If  we  resort  to  pro- 
tectionism, we  lose  their  good  will  and  our 
ability  to  remain  competitive. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  add  to  the  gloom 
that  already  pervades  America.  But  as  a  spe- 
cialist observing  Asian  developments.  I  feel 
responsible  for  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  our  problems  are  deeper  and  more  long 
term  than  is  generally  realized.  Last-minute 
response  to  these  difficulties  can  only  lead 
to  unwise  short-term  measures.  In  the 
meantime,  the  continued  deterioration  of 
American  companies'  market  shares  will 
reduce  our  nation's  tax  base  and  further 
cleavages  between  the  taxed  and  those  who 
would  spend  more  for  human  services  or 
military  preparedness. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  suggest  that  we 
imitate  Japan.  We  must  find  our  own  ways 
to  respond  to  the  challenge.  I  do  not.  how- 
ever, see  how  we  can  respond  effectively  to 
the  challenge  without  much  greater  public 
awareness  of  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem. We  cannot  continue  to  rely  on  anti- 
trust laws  and  political  pressure  from  the 
losers  to  determine  our  nation's  industrial 
policy.  We  must  find  ways  both  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  intervention  of  government  but 
at  the  same  time  to  increase  its  planning 
and  coordinating  capacities. 

Government  and  only  government  can 
make  certain  strategic  decisions,  but  to 
make  these  decisions  wisely  requires  draw- 
ing on  the  competence  which  only  business- 
men and  labor  bring,  A  new  mission  for 
trade  unions  is  essential,  with  lingering  ad- 
versary relations  we  all  lose.  These  are 
issues  which  at  best  will  require  many  years 
to  correct,  but  certain  trends  may  be  irre- 
versible if  we  do  not  act  quickly,  and  this 
election  year  may  provide  a  good  opportuni- 
ty to  begin.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  MEREDITH 
G.  BEAVER 

HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
22.  1980,  the  Redlands  Community 
Hospital  Foundation  will  honor  Mer- 
edith G.  Beaver,  M.D.,  for  the  substan- 
tial support  and  leadership  that  he 
has  given  to  the  Redlands  Community 
Hospital  and  to  the  development  of 
the  high  quality  of  medical  practice 
found  in  the  Redlands  community. 

Dr.  Beaver  received  his  medical 
degree  in  1926  from  the  University  of 
Oregon.  After  graduation  and  intern- 
ship, he  received  a  surgical  fellowship 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic  and  spent  the  next 
4  years  at  the  Mayo  Foundation  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota  Medical 
School.  While  at  the  Ma.vo  Clinic,  he 
was  first  assistant  to  Dr.  Prank  C. 
Mann,  head  of  the  Institute  of  Physi- 
ology and  Experimental  Surgery,  and 
following  his  fellowship  remained  on 
for  an  additional  year  as  first  assistant 
to  Dr.  John  Pemberton.  professor  of 
surgery  at  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  School  and  head  of  the  Thy- 
roid Surgical  Service  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic. 

Dr.  Beaver  commenced  his  medical 
practice  in  Redlands  in  1931.  He 
became  a  fellow  of  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  and  a  diplomate  of 
the  American  Board  of  Surgery. 

His  early  support  of  the  Redlands 
Community  Hospital  was  instrumental 
in  the  formative  years  of  the  hospital 
in  bringing  certified  physicians  into 
the  directorship  of  the  Departments 
of  Radiology  and  Pathology,  which 
was  instrumental  in  the  hospital  re- 
ceiving accreditation  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association. 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II,  Dr.  Beaver  was  assigned  as 
chief  of  the  surgical  services  at  Torney 
General  Hospital  in  Palm  Springs. 
From  that  post  he  was  promoted  to 
surgical  consultant  for  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  the  9th 
Service  Command.  In  that  capacity 
Dr.  Beaver  was  responsible  for  the  sur- 
gical services  in  the  90  general  hospi- 
tals, which  treated  a  great  proportion 
of  the  battle  casualties  of  the  Second 
World  War. 

Following  the  Second  World  War. 
Dr.  Beaver,  together  with  Joseph  S. 
Hayhurst,  M.D..  Espey  F.  Cannon. 
M.D.,  and  Gordon  L.  Witter,  M.D., 
founded  the  Beaver  Medical  Clinic  in 
Redlands.  which  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing medical  clinics  in  the  State  of 
California. 

Until  his  retirement  from  active 
practice  on  January  31,  1969.  Dr. 
Beaver  gave  leadership  to  the  Red- 
lands  Community  Hospital  and  to  the 
Redlands  medical  community,  and  was 
instrumental  in  seeing  both  achieve  an 
area  of  excellence. 
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He  has  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Redlands   Communitv   Hnsnifal     nrf^si. 
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I  suggest  on  this  Armed  Forces  Day  that 
the    ideals    of   service,    courage    faith    and 
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THE  MILITARY  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  EQUITY  ACT 
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Survivors    benefits    would    be    mandatory 
unless  all  the  affected  parties— that  is,  the 
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come  physic&l  barriers,  there  are  other— in- 
visible—barriers    which    must    also    be    re- 
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He  has  served  as  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Redlands  Community  Hospital,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Medical  Society,  and  chairman  and 
member  of  the  advisory  board  of  the 
San  Bernardino  County  Hospital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Beaver  is  one  of 
the  finest  physicians  in  our  country 
today.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  commend 
him  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  not  only  his  work  in  medicine  but 
his  contributions  to  the  Redlands 
Community  Hospital.  He  has  been  in- 
strumental in  raising  funds  for  the 
hospital  and  responsible  for  its  contin- 
ued growth  during  his  tenure.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  wish 
him  the  best  of  luck  and  good  fortune 
in  the  future.* 


UNITY  WITHOUT  UNIFORMITY 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  18.  1980.  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Melvin  Price, 
was  awarded  the  Legion  of  Honor 
Bronze  Medallion,  the  highest  honor 
presented  in  the  Chapel  of  Four  Chap- 
lains, for  outstanding  public  service  in 
his  chosen  profession. 

I  believe  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  rest  of 
the  country  to  read  Chairman  Price's 
remarks  delivered  on  Armed  Forces 
Day  weekend: 

Unity  Without  Uniformity 

Dr  White.  Associate  Chaplains,  and 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  I  am  indeed  honored 
to  receive  the  Legion  of  Honor  Bronze  Me- 
dallion, the  highest  honor  presented  in  the 
Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains  In  deep  humility. 
I  stand  here  in  this  chapel— a  nation's 
shrine  to  the  dream  of  human  brotherhood 
and  above  whose  entrance  burns  the  eternal 
light  of  brotherhood  and  good  will. 

With  its  three  altars  representing  the 
three  great  faiths  of  our  people— Roman 
Catholic.  Protestant,  and  Hebrew— this 
living  memorial  exemplifies  the  need  for 
solidarity  among  those  who  believe  in  the 
spiritual  dignity  of  mankind  and  the  right 
of  individuals  to  live  in  freedom  and  self  re- 
spect. Dr  Daniel  .\  Poling  once  called  the 
three  chapel  altars  the  nations  symbol  of 
unity. 

Located  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  the 
chapel  is  a  living  shrine  for  a  whole  nation 
to  the  memory  of  the  four  gallant  chap- 
lains—two ministers,  a  priest,  and  a  rabbi— 
who  surrendered  their  life  preservers  so 
that  four  other  men  could  live  and  went 
down  with  the  U.S.S.  Dorchester. 

The  story  of  their  conduct  on  that  bitter, 
wintry  night  has  been  told  again  and  again. 
It  will  never  be  told  too  often.  For  we  need  to 
be  reminded  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  rep- 
resented in  the  sacrifice  of  the  four  chap- 
lains. 

I  know  there  is  an  indelible  picture  in  my 
own  mind  of  the  four  men  who  stood  in  a 
circle  with  arms  linked  together  and  prayed 
as  the  ship  went  down. 
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I  suggest  on  this  Armed  Forces  Day  that 
the  ideals  of  service,  courage,  faith  and 
brotherhood  which  the  four  chaplains  rep- 
resented has  never  been  more  needed  than 
at  this  moment  in  history. 

Today,  our  democracy  stands  in  the  midst 
of  grave  crises.  But  I  have  faith  in  America, 
in  the  American  people,  and  in  the  great 
doctrines  of  freedom  and  justice  for  the  in- 
dividual. I  have  faith  in  ordered  liberty 
under  law  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded  and  which  has  supported  our  claim 
to  moral  leadership  in  the  world  commu- 
nity. 

In  recent  times,  that  leadership  has  been 
questioned  as  never  before.  If  we  are  to 
regain  our  position  and  acceptance  of  not 
too  long  ago.  we  must  demonstrate  our  ad- 
herence to  those  basic  principle.s  which  find 
their  roots  in  our  religious  ideals  and  in 
those  concepts  exemplified  by  the  four 
chaplains.  In  the  religious  framework  they 
carved  for  us.  we  must  once  again  give 
proper  emphasis  to  the  equality  of  man.  the 
individuality  of  man.  and  the  responsibility 
of  man, 

I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  today  if  I  did  not 
pay  homage  to  another  group  of  heroes  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the  line  of 
duty  and  brotherhood.  I  refer  to  the  five  Air 
Force  men  and  three  Marines  who  recently 
lost  their  lives  in  the  desert  in  Iran. 

.In  a  eulogy  to  these  eight  young  men  de- 
livered last  week  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery.  President  Carter  said:  They 
chose  a  life  of  military  service  at  a  time 
when  it  offered  very  little  glory  in  our  land, 
when  their  reward  had  to  come  from  know 
ing  they  had  done  a  necessary  and  danger- 
ous job.  They  volunteered  for  this  mission. 
knowing  its  importance  and  its  risks.  They 
did  so,  not  because  they  cared  too  little  for 
life  to  want  to  live  it  out  to  full  old  age.  but 
because  they  cared  so  much  more  for  the 
lives  of  our  hostages  and  for  the  right  of 
our  people  to  enjoy  the  freedom  for  which 
this  nation  was  formed." 

We  echo  the  Presidents  remarks.  Like  me. 
every  American  must  feel  deep  pride  in  the 
valor  and  dedication  to  duty  of  those  who 
died  in  that  dark  desert  night.  Of  such  men 
was  our  beloved  country  made. 

Their  lives  remind  us  again  that  there  is  a 
moral  force  in  this  world  more  powerful 
than  the  might  of  arms  or  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions—as important  as  those  things  are. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  why  those 
who  seem  to  have  been  needed  so  much 
here  on  earth  should  have  been  taken  .so 
soon.  Our  temptation  is  to  rebel  and  ask 
why.  But  in  the  words  of  another  great 
chaplain.  Dr,  Peter  Marshall. 

■  The  measure  of  a  life,  after  all,  is  not  its 
duration,  but  its  donation." 

To  these  brave  and  gallant  men  who  rose 
to  heights  of  unselfish  sacrifice,  let  us 
extend  a  fond  salute,  a  grateful  salute,  a 
profoundly  respectful  salute  on  this  Armed 
Forces  Day  weekend.  They  practiced  sepa 
rale  religions  but  they  prayed  to  the  same 
God  and  believed  in  the  same  brotherhood 
of  man. 

Let  us  be  challenged  and  inspired  as  never 
before  to  a  renewal  of  faith  in  the  power  of 
national  unity  and  to  the  spirit  of  brother- 
hood represented  in  the  sacrifice  of  these 
courageous  men. 

If  you  will  permit  me  to  paraphrase  the 
credo  of  the  Chapel  of  Four  Chaplains:  Let 
the  spirit  which  bound  these  men  together 
in  death  now  bind  us  together  in  life. 

There  can  truly  be  unity  without  uniform 
ity.« 
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NEW  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 

HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  particular  pleasure  that  I 
congratulate  25  residents  of  Mary- 
land's Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  cho.sen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  these  new 
Americans,  extending  to  them  our  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life 
in  the  land  we  love.  They  are: 

Arcot  Kumar.  Mary  Dangleis.  Ernel  Law- 
rence. Ramenh  Ghodgaonkar,  Kripa  Ka- 
shyap.  Sheela  Kashyap.  Yoji  Shimizu.  Bum 
Han.  Eleuterio  Agustin. 

Barbara  Ciezkowski,  Eliezer  Adari,  Rich- 
ard and  Cheryl  HoUoway  in  behalf  of  Cyn- 
thia Holloway.  Moses  Kleiner.  Sukkyun 
Han.  Lai  Cheung.  Lucia  Duprey.  George 
Duprey.  Charles  Duprey.  Maria  Nyitrai. 
Nunzio  Florentino.  Rosa  Sevidal.  Eli.seo  Sc- 
vidal.  Gungor  Mutlu.  Soledad  Hernandez, 
Lena  Sause,« 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WHIT 
TIER  REPUBLICAN  WOMEN'S 
FEDERATED  CLUB 

HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  con- 
gratulate the  Whittier  Republican 
Women's  Federated  Club  on  their 
silver  anniversary,  commemorating  25 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  their 
community  and  their  government. 

Their  club  is  made  up  of  427  mem- 
bers, comprising  the  second  largest 
Federated  Women's  Club  in  Los  Ange- 
les County.  Their  service  has  been  ori- 
ented toward  involving  women  and 
young  people  in  government,  and  they 
have  achieved  great  success  in  these 
endeavors. 

Whittier  Republican  Women's  Fed- 
erated has  activities  which  range  from 
providing  scholarships  to  students  at 
Whittier  College  to  baking  cookies  for 
the  veterans  at  the  Long  Beach  VA 
Hospital  at  Christmas. 

They  are  an  active  voice  in  the  com- 
munity and  have  garnered  enough 
support  to  establish  a  year-round 
headquarters  to  offer  their  services. 

They  have,  over  the  years,  been  in- 
strumental in  educating  the  public  re- 
garding issues  which  face  our  legisla- 
tors. They  have  been  active  in  sup- 
porting candidates  whom  they  believe 
will  benefit  the  public  good  and  I  am 
very  proud  to  have  such  community 
service  in  my  district.  I  hope  that  their 
involvement  will  last  for  many  years 
to  come  and  extend  them  my  warmest 
congratulations  on  this  25th  anniver- 
sary of  their  charter.* 
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THE  MILITARY  RETIREMENT 
INCOME  EQUITY  ACT 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OF  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1980 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  getting  many  questions  on 
the  provisions  of  the  Military  Retire- 
ment Income  Equity  Act.  I  provide  a 
question  and  answer  sheet  on  the  leg- 
islation as  a  handy  reference  for  my 
colleagues: 

The  Military  Retirement  Income  Equity 
Act 

Question,  What  is  H.R.  2817? 

Answer.  This  bill  would  entitle  a  former 
spouse  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  their  spouse's 
retirement  pay  if  the  couple  were  married 
at  least  10  years.  The  bill  also  makes  survi- 
vors benefits  mandatory  unless  the  spouse 
and  former  spouse  agree  in  writing  to  opt 
out  of  the  survivors  benefits  plan. 

Q,  Does  this  only  apply  to  the  military? 

A.  Yes.  However,  I  have  introduced  three 
.separate  bills  in  Congress  dealing  with  this 
issue.  H.R.  2817  amends  the  military  pen- 
sion system,  H.R.  2818  amends  the  Civil 
Service  pension  system  and  H.R.  2857 
amends  the  Foreign  Service  pension  system. 

Q.  How  is  my  pro  rata  share  calculated? 

A,  You  Qualify  for  a  pro  rata  share  if  you 
were  married  10  years.  The  maximum  is 
50%  and  is  calculated  as  follows: 

Number  of  years  married  during  credit- 
able service/number  of  years  of  members 
creditable  service x. 50 x total  retirement  an- 
nuity. 

Here  are  a  few  examples; 

1.  John  and  Mary  Jones  are  married  for  10 
years,  then  get  divorced.  John  has  been  on 
active  duty  in  the  Air  Force  for  8  of  these  10 
years,  and  after  the  divorce,  he  serves  12 
more  years  for  a  total  of  20  years.  Mary 
would  be  eligible  for  8/20  times  50%  of 
John's  retirement  pay. 

2.  Bob  and  Alice  Smith  are  married  for  5 
years  when  Alice  joins  the  Navy.  After  30 
years  of  active  duty,  she  retires.  Then  they 
get  divorced.  Bob  would  be  eligible  for  30/30 
times  50%  of  Alice's  retirement  pay. 

3.  Bill  and  Jane  Brown  are  married  for  12 
years  and  then  get  divorced.  Bill  then  joins 
the  Air  Force  and  serves  on  active  duly  for 
20  years  and  then  retires.  Jane  would  be  eli- 
gible for  0/12  limes  50%  c.r  $0,  Jane  receives 
nothing  because  she  wasn't  married  lo  Bill 
during  creditable  -service, 

4.  Tom  and  Nancy  arc  married  for  the 
first  10  years  of  his  active  service  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  They  get  divorced  and.  5 
years  later.  Tom  marries  Susan,  He  serves 
another  15  years,  making  a  total  of  30  years 
of  service,  Tom  and  Susan  get  divorced  after 
he  retires,  Nancy  would  be  eligible  for  10/30 
limes  50%  of  his  retirement  pay  and  Susan 
would  be  eligible  for  15/30  limes  50%  of  his 
retirement  pay, 

Q,  Is  my  payment  automatic? 

A,  Yes,  You  would  receive  your  check  di- 
rectly, so  you  wouldn't  have  to  contact  your 
former  spouse  at  all.  This  would  eliminate 
collection  problems  when  former  spouses 
don't  comply  with  their  court  settlements. 

Q,  What  if  I  remarry? 

A,  If  the  former  spouse  remarries  before 
the  age  of  60,  he  or  she  is  no  longer  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  the  annuity. 

Q.  How  would  H.R  2817  affect  survivors 
benefit.s? 

A.  This  bill  wou'.d  award  a  pro  rata  share 
of  survivors  benefits  lo  a  divorced  spouse. 
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Survivors  benefits  would  be  mandatory 
unless  all  the  affected  parties— that  is.  the 
servicemember.  his  or  her  current  spouse 
and/or  former  spouse  <if  any) — choose  not 
to  follow  the  plan.  Because  a  servicemember 
must  obtain  his  or  her  spouse's  approval  in 
order  to  refuse  the  plan,  we  hope  to  avoid 
the  tragic  surprise  that  confronts  many 
military  widows  and  widowers. 

While  this  step  may  be  controversial.  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  necessary.  In  fiscal  year 
1976.  of  64,000  military  retirees,  only  54% 
chose  lo  participate  in  the  Survivors  Bene- 
fits Plan.  As  a  result,  approximately  30,000 
widows  or  widowers  will  find  themselves 
without  benefits  after  their  spouses'  death. 

Survivors  benefits  would  be  computed  by 
the  same  formula  used  lo  compute  a  former 
spouse's  share  of  retirement  pay,  that  is.  it 
would  be  based  on  number  of  years  of  mar- 
riage during  creditable  service.  A  former 
.spouse  married  20  years  during  30  years  of 
creditable  service  would  be  eligible  for  2/3 
of  the  survivors  benefits.  The  surviving 
spouse,  if  any.  would  get  the  remainder  of 
the  survivors  benefits,  regardless  of  how 
many  years  they  were  married  during  serv- 
ice. 

Q.  Would  the  bill  be  retroactive^ 

A.  No,  Unfortunately,  the  bill  would  not 
apply  to  military  couples  already  divorced 
or  retired.* 


NATIONAL  HANDICAPPED 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  of  May  18-24  is  National  Handi- 
capped Awareness  Week.  The  purpose 
of  this  event  is  to  sensitize  the  public 
to  the  many  challenges  that  handi- 
capped individuals  face  each  day  and 
to  increase  support  for  the  changes 
that  can  turn  a  disability  into  a  handi- 
cap. A  kickoff  ceremony  to  the  activi- 
ties of  Awareness  Week  in  Minnesota 
was  held  in  St.  Cloud  this  past  week- 
end. I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  my  remarks  from 
this  historic  event: 

Today  marks  the  beginning  of  Handi 
capped  Awareness  Week  in  Minnesota  and 
throughout  this  Nation.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  this  opportunity  today  to  congratulate 
all  the  coordinators  and  participants  who 
have  worked  so  hard  over  the  last  few 
months  to  make  this  special  week  possible 
What  began  as  a  local  concept,  just  four 
years  ago,  has  now  grown  into  a  celebration 
of  national  importance.  This  year,  in  Minne- 
sota alone,  over  forty  communities  will  be 
participating  in  awareness  events,  Wc  as 
Minnesolans  should  be  proud  of  the  leader- 
ship role  we  play  in  improving  the  lives  of 
handicapped  citizens. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  we  have  made 
tremendous  legislative  and  technological 
strides  in  addressing  the  needs  of  handi- 
capped Americans,  Buildings  are  being  rede- 
signed. Architectural  barriers  have  been  re- 
moved. Physical  aids  have  been  developed  lo 
provide  handicapped  people  with  easier 
access  to  may  aspects  of  our  society.  Howev- 
er, even  as  the  last  ramp  is  laid  into  place, 
there  is  more  work  to  be  done. 

Although  these  advances  have  done  much 
lo  assist   handicapped  individuals  to  over- 
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come  physical  barriers,  there  are  other— in- 
visible-barriers which  must  also  be  re- 
moved. 

Altitudinal  barriers,  which  are  often  the 
most  difficult  to  address,  can  be  eradicated 
by  the  kinds  of  activities  that  will  lake  place 
this  week.  By  educating  the  public,  conduct- 
ing workshops  to  foster  greater  communica- 
tion between  handicapped  and  non-handi- 
capped people,  and  generating  an  atmos- 
phere which  encourages  mutual  under- 
standing we  can  accomplish  this  goal. 

As  we  enter  into  a  new  decade,  let  us  work 
together  lo  build  a  society  that  enables  all 
people  to  reach  their  fwlential  and  live  in- 
dependent and  fulfilling  lives,* 


BEHIND  THE  CUBAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  commentary  ap- 
pearing in  the  May  13  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Behind  the  Cuban 
Tragedy,"  by  Ernesto  Betancourt, 
Fidel  Castro's  Washington  representa- 
tive during  the  Cuban  revolution. 

The  possible  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  the  Castro  regime  in  Cuba 
may  well  lead  to  a  greater  Soviet  in- 
volvement not  only  in  Cuba  but  in  the 
rest  of  Latin  America  as  well. 

This  commentary  gives  a  sober  anal- 
ysis of  the  collapse  of  Castro's  exam- 
ple as  a  model  for  the  rest  of  Latin 
America.  It  also  presents  the  ominous 
possibility  of  a  Soviet  invasion  in  Cuba 
duplicating  Hungary  in  1956,  Czecho- 
slovakia in  1968,  and  Afghanistan  in 
1979.  We  would  be  well  advised  to  be 
prepared  to  act  if  such  a  possibility 
were  to  become  a  reality. 

The  article  follows: 

Behind  The  Cuban  Tragedy 

For  weeks  now  we  have  been  exposed  to 
the  tragic  spectacle  of  thousands  of  Cubans 
desperately  trying  to  flee  the  island.  The 
human  aspect  of  this  tragedy  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  Carter's  hesitation  as  well  as  by 
Castro's  frantic  maneuvering  and  vicious- 
ness. 

Little  can  be  added  to  the  human  side  of 
the  story.  Faces  and  events  speak  more  elo- 
quently than  words.  But  there  is  a  meaning 
behind  these  events  that  could  confront  the 
United  States  with  an  opportunity  that 
transcends  the  boundaries  of  Cuba  and  the 
refugee  issue. 

Underneath  the  bragging  and  the  orches- 
trated mass  demonstrations,  Castro  is  run- 
ning scared.  The  Soviets  may  move  to  free 
themselves  from  the  discredit  he  is  heaping 
upon  the  socialist  model  among  Third 
World  leaders.  They  may  be  concerned  with 
a  Caribbean  Afghanistan  Furthermore, 
these  events  show  that  Castro  has  lost 
touch  with  Cuban  public  opinion. 

The  action  that  unleashed  this  situation 
was  Castro's  decision  to  allow  visits  by 
exiled  Cubans.  Instead  of  treating  them 
contemptuously  as  "worms."  Caslro's  press 
called  those  who  had  fled  the  island  "mem- 
bers of  the  community  in  exile"  His  main 
concern  was  to  earn  desperately  needed  for- 
eign exchange.  Overconfident,  as  all  benefi- 
ciaries of  absolute  power  are.  Castro  could 
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hardly  expect  that  move  to  bring  so  many 
headaches  upon  his  regime. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that   point   has  not   yet   been   reached  (al- 
though it  may  come,  as  it  did  in  Hungary  in 
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member  of  the  El  Segundo  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club. 
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We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  appropriate 
government  bodies  lake  cognizance  of  this 

/,.-itif»Ql     nrr\KI*>m       QnH     that      tVi<i     roir>^hiirco. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nor  does  strip  mining  have  to  leave  the 
land  scarred.  At  modest  cost,  terrain  can  be 

root  rtrari     t  r\     it  c    nt-irri  nol     ^<-»FiHitij^»^        Ar«^     rxtrrt  ic- 
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but  there  are  now  100  million  tons  of  coal 
stockpiled  above  ground  and  going  unused. 
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hardly  expect  that  move  to  bring  so  many 
headaches  upon  his  regime. 

The  100.000  Cubans  who  visited  the  island 
in  1979  has  an  eye-opening  impact  on  those 
who  had  stayed  behind.  The  contrast  in  life 
styles  awakened  memories  among  the  old. 
who  could  remember.  It  also  opened  new 
vistas  to  the  young,  who  supposedly  were 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  by  the  regime. 
The  impact  was  not  limited  to  the  appeal  of 
abundant  food,  clothing  and  electronic  gadg- 
ets, but  went  to  the  deeper  issue  of  free- 
dom. There  is  a  stronger  appeal  in  being 
able  to  speak,  to  travel  and  to  live  and  work 
where  you  want.  And.  most  important, 
people  want  to  be  free  of  fear. 

To  say  this  does  not  belittle  the  impor- 
tance of  material  conditions.  These  mass 
visits  coincided  with  a  disastrous  situation 
in  the  Cuban  economy:  the  collapse  of  the 
tobacco  crop  forced  the  closing  of  cigar  and 
cigarette  factories,  idling  27.000  workers. 
The  sugar  crop  this  year  is  also  a  failure. 
Consumer  goods  shortages  are  appalling. 
The  so-called  Soviet  assistance  does  not 
seem  to  alleviate  these  hardships. 

In  the  presence  of  an  increasingly  educat- 
ed population,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
judgment  of  those  who  want  to  leave.  Cuba 
under  Castro  is  unable  to  offer  the  good  life 
or  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Charisma  is  no 
longer  enough  to  keep  the  population's  sup- 
port for  the  regime. 

In  a  speech  last  December.  Castro  made  a 
pessimistic  review  of  the  economic  situation. 
Earlier,  his  brother.  Raul,  minister  of  de- 
fense, had  blamed  the  revolutionary  leader- 
ship—meaning Fidel— for  the  economic 
mess.  Castro  took  over  direct  supervision  of 
the  Ministries  of  Defense.  Interior.  Culture 
and  Health— a  strange  approach  to  improve 
the  management  of  the  economy.  More 
likely  he  was  trying  to  prevent  a  Soviet 
move  to  replace  him  or  to  regain  control  of 
the  police  and  military  from  pro-Soviet  ele- 
ments. 

In  January  1980,  Celia  Sanchez.  Castro's 
Sierra  Maestra  secretary  and  lifelong  com- 
panion, died.  This  provoked  speculation  in 
diplomatic  circles  in  Havana  that  she  was 
killed  in  a  shootout  between  Fidel  and  Raul. 
Since  Raul  is  known  to  be  the  Soviets'  pre- 
ferred Castro,  it  is  not  too  farfetched  to 
infer  that  Soviet  pressure  is  a  cause  of  ten- 
sion among  the  core  leadership  in  Havana. 

Pressure  for  what^  We  can  only  speculate. 
The  Soviet  Union  cannot  be  too  happy  with 
Castro's  failure  to  use  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  non-aligned  movement  to  ease 
its  embarrassment  over  Afghanistan.  In 
fact.  Castro  couldn't  even  attend  President 
Tito's  funeral.  At  a  time  when  the  Soviets 
see  opportunities  in  the  Caribbean.  Central 
America.  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  cap- 
italize on  a  favorable  military  balance  of 
forces.  Castro's  clumsy  handling  of  the  Pe- 
ruvian Embassy  incident  has  introduced  an 
unnecessary  and  most  damaging  distraction. 
■What  has  happened  undermines  the  ration- 
alizations used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  justi- 
fy its  expansionism  in  the  Third  World. 

Rather  than  Cuba's  being  seen  as  a  model 
for  the  wave  of  the  future,  questions  are 
being  raised  in  Mozambique,  Jamaica. 
Guyana.  Costa  Rica.  Peru  and  other  quar- 
ters about  the  workability  of  the  Cuban  ex- 
periment. No  wonder  Castro  wants  all  the 
refugees  to  come  to  the  United  States  in- 
stead of  going  to  Latin  America.  There  they 
could  help  destroy  the  myth  of  his  success 
in  building  a  new,  happier  society. 

The  use  of  goon  squads  at  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy against  those  wishing  to  leave  and  the 
announcement  on  May  1  of  the  creation  of  a 
militia  seem  to  reflect  Castro's  distrust  of 
the  Cuban  armed  forces.  It  is  not  that  they 
may  be  unwilling  to  act  against  the  people; 
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that  point  has  not  yet  been  reached  (al- 
though it  may  come,  as  it  did  in  Hungary  in 
1956).  Probably  Castro  needs  a  force  less  in- 
fluenced by  the  Soviets  to  protect  himself 
from  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Hafizullah 
Amin  in  Afghanistan. 

In  the  event  of  disintegration  of  the 
Cststro  regime,  what  should  our  position  be? 
We  must  be  prepared  to  face  the  eventual- 
ity of  a  Soviet  move  to  replace  Castro  in 
order  to  keep  Cuba  within  the  communist 
camp.  Even  if  severe  repression  is  required, 
the  Soviet  military  leaders  are  unlikely  to 
accept  quietly  the  loss  of  such  a  crucial  stra- 
tegic position.  Following  usual  Soviet  prac- 
tice. Castro's  adventurism  could  be  blamed 
for  the  regime's  failure. 

Under  such  circumstances,  could  the  Sovi- 
ets rely  on  the  Cuban  armed  forces  in  Cuba. 
Ethiopia  and  Angola?  That  is  doubtful. 
Once  events  are  unleashed,  the  hatred  of 
the  Cubans  for  the  Soviets  will  make  the 
regime  highly  unstable.  As  in  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia  and  Afghanistan.  Soviet 
forces  may  have  to  be  used.  That  is  the 
moment  for  which  we  had  better  start  pre- 
paring contingency  plans  and,  one  hopes, 
under  a  more  determined  leadership  than 
we  have  shown  recently. 

Granted,  this  is  a  very  hypothetical  inter- 
pretation of  the  meaning  of  the  Cuban 
exodus.  But  we  should  not  ignore  it.  Guilt 
over  Vietnam.  Chile  and  Watergate  has 
made  many  lose  sight  of  the  strong  appeal 
of  a  free  society.  It  is  that  kind  of  attitude 
that  leads  people  to  think  that  communism 
is  irreversible,  but  not  even  Brezhnev  be- 
lieves that.  If  he  did.  the  Brezhnev  doctrine 
would  not  have  been  necessary  .• 
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EL  SEGUNDO  HONORS  RETIRING 
CITY  TREASURER  RUTH  HOPP 

HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
rare  public  official  who  is  so  trusted 
and  respected  by  the  community  he  or 
she  represents  that  they  are  elected  to 
seven  successive  terms.  Ruth  Hopp,  re- 
tiring treasurer  of  the  city  of  El  Se- 
gundo,  Calif.,  is  that  government  offi- 
cer. 

Educated  in  El  Segundo  public 
schools,  Mrs.  Hopp  entered  city  gov- 
ernment in  1941  with  the  El  Segundo 
Public  Works  Department.  From  1950 
to  1952.  she  served  as  deputy  city 
treasurer  for  the  city. 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Hopp  began  her  first  4- 
year  term  as  city  treasurer.  Her  ability 
and  dedication  earned  her  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  all  El  Segundo.  Re- 
election after  reelection  further  dis- 
played the  public's  endorsement  of 
her  responsible  approach  to  finance. 

Ruth  Hopp  is  more  than  a  respected 
city  officer,  though.  She  has  found 
time  and  energy  to  devote  herself  to 
professional  organizations.  Mrs.  Hopp 
is  a  past  president  of  four  groups:  the 
Municipal  Treasurers'  Association  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
Municipal  Finance  Officers'  Associ- 
ation of  Southern  California,  the 
Quota  Club  of  El  Segundo,  and  the 
California  Municipal  Treasurers'  Asso- 
ciation. In  addition,  she  is  a  charter 


member  of  the  El  Segundo  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club. 

Not  only  can  Ruth  Hopp's  husband. 
Harry,  and  daughter,  Susan  McKinley, 
be  proud  of  the  retiring  city  treasurer, 
but  so  can  the  entire  community  of  El 
Segundo.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  join  the 
many  beach  city  residents  who  wish 
Ruth  continued  good  fortune  in  all 
her  endeavors.* 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  OUR  CITIZENS  IN 
NURSING  HOMES 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr,  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  this  96th  Congress  the 
issues  of  the  quality,  scope,  and  costs 
of  health  care  available  to  each  Ameri- 
can has  been  given  considerable  atten- 
tion. Present  economic  conditions  will 
warrant  further  serious  examination 
of  the  cost  of  health  care.  I  would  like 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  poign- 
ant letter  from  the  Diocesan  Council 
of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Pennsylva- 
nia which  illustrates  the  confusion 
and  difficulties  which  exist  specifically 
in  the  area  of  health  care  for  residents 
of  nursing  homes: 

Diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

1700  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

March  20,  1979. 
Hon,  Charles  Dougherty. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Dougherty:  The  Di- 
ocesan Council  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
Pennsylvania  wishes  to  express  the  great 
concern  of  this  Church  over  the  rising  cost 
of  health  care,  especially  as  it  affects  the  el- 
derly and  infirm  in  nursing  homes.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  cost  of  care  and 
level  of  reimbursement  received  from  public 
sources  is  placing  an  almost  insurmountable 
burden  upon  many  of  the  nursing  homes  in 
the  Philadelphia  five-county  area.  The 
burden  falls  most  heavily  upon  those  facili- 
ties located  in  the  poorer  and  middle  income 
sections  of  the  community,  and  is  creating  a 
very  critical  situation  for  some  institutions. 
This  has  a  very  serious  effect  on  the  avail- 
ability and  quality  of  health  care,  especially 
for  the  indigent. 

Two  examples  of  the  problem  in  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  are  the  Mercy  Douglas 
Human  Services  Center  and  tht  Stephen 
Smith  Home,  Mercy  Douglas  presently  ex- 
periences a  per  diem  cost  for  patient  care  of 
$38,50.  while  the  reimbursement  received  is 
only  to  a  level  of  $31,75.  leaving  a  gap  of 
$6,75  per  patient  day.  The  Stephen  Smith 
Home,  which  recently  accepted  forty-six  ad- 
ditional patients  as  a  result  of  the  closing  of 
the  Sarah  Allen  Home,  has  a  per  diem  cost 
of  $38.00  and  a  reimbursement  level  of 
$32,08  leaving  a  gap  of  $5,92,  These  are  only 
two  instances  of  what  is  a  widespread 
problem. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  indigent  and  fixed 
income  persons  to  secure  placement  in  nurs- 
ing home  facilities.  In  some  cases,  the  finan- 
cial viability  of  the  institutions  themselves 
is  threatened. 
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We  urge,  therefore,  that  the  appropriate 
government  bodies  take  cognizance  of  this 
critical  problem,  and  that  the  reimburse- 
ment to  nursing  homes  for  the  care  of  indi- 
gent patients  be  raised  to  a  level  which  is 
more  nearly  equal  to  the  actual  cost  of  care. 
Sincerely, 

Katherine  W.  Day. 
Secretary  of  Council  and  Convention.^ 


COAL'S  MESSAGE  IS  BEING 
HEARD 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL,  II 

OF  west  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.   RAHALL.   Mr.   Speaker,   coals 
message  is  starting  to  be  heard. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  major 
newspapers  throughout  this  country 
have  been  singing  the  praises  of  coal.  I 
ask.  Where  have  they  been? 

America's  energy  future  rests  with 
coal.  Something  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans realized  a  long  time  ago,  especial- 
ly coal  miners  and  coal  producers,  not 
to  mention  West  Virginia  newspapers. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the 
two  editorials  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  from  the  New  York  Times  and 
the  Washington  Star. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  effort  for  ex- 
panded coal  use  is  gaining  the  support 
of  these  two  newspapers.  They  have 
not  been  known  for  their  strong  sup- 
port of  coal  in  the  past,  and  their 
more  realistic  outlook  of  the  energy 
picture  is  indeed  encouraging. 

The  time  is  now  to  move  ahead  with 
the  greater  production  and  use  of  coal, 
and  the  coal  conversion  bill,  H.R.  6930, 
is  essential  to  this  effort. 

The  American  people  should  no 
longer  have  to  pay  more  for  gasoline: 
they  should  no  longer  have  to  pay 
more  to  heat  their  homes:  not  one 
more  miner  should  be  put  out  of  work. 

We  have  the  coal.  We  have  the  tech- 
nology. What  we  need  now  is  the  com- 
mitment. 

[From  the  New  York  Times) 
Looking  for  the  Catch  in  Coal 

The  more  we  reflect  on  the  possibilities  of 
coal,  the  easier  it  is  to  get  excited.  The 
World  Coal  Study  issued  last  week  offers 
the  most  hopeful  energy  news  in  years  of 
crisis.  Compared  with  coal,  oil  prices  have 
zoomed  so  high  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
spend  heavily  to  make  coal  cleaner  and 
safer— and  still  come  out  ahead. 

Consider  just  how  enormous  the  price  dif- 
ferential has  become.  A  typical  American 
utility  spends  roughly  $35  for  a  ton  of  coal 
delivered,  and  another  $25  to  meet  existing 
air  and  water  pollution  standards,  a  total 
cost  of  $60.  The  equivalent  amount  of  crude 
oil  would  cost  $165.  That  leaves  a  tremen- 
dous margin  to  pay  for  doing  things  right. 

Coal  does  not  have  to  be  unacceptably 
dangerous  and  dirty.  Determination,  and 
money,  can  make  It  safe.  The  best-managed 
mines  have  substantially  reduced  deaths 
from  accidents  and  black-lung  disease:  they 
are  now  no  more  hazardous  than  other 
high-risk  manufacturing  or  construction.  All 
mines  could  be  compelled  to  reach  these 
standards. 
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Nor  does  strip  mining  have  to  leave  'he 
land  scarred.  At  modest  cost,  terrain  can  be 
restored  to  its  original  condition.  And  emis- 
sions from  coal-burning  plants,  long  a  curse 
to  industrial  cities,  could  be  controlled.  New 
coal-fired  power  plants  emit  less  pollution 
than  most  oil-burning  plants.  Replacing  old 
oil  plants  with  new  coal  plants  could  im- 
prove  air  quality. 

Is  there  a  catch  in  this  rosy  view?  If  so.  it 
is  not  yet  apparent.  Government  analysts 
acknowledge  that  coal  has  an  enormous 
price  advantage  over  oil  and  that  some  of 
this  can  readily  pay  to  meet  strict  health 
and  cleanliness  standards.  The  claim  that 
coal  can  be  used  safely  gains  credence  from 
the  support  of  Russell  Train,  former  head 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
who  participated  in  the  World  Coal  Study. 
The  idea  is  also  endorsed  by  current  E.P.A, 
officials. 

No  one  thinks  of  coal  as  anything  more 
than  a  transitional  fuel,  en  route  to  renew- 
able energy  sources.  A  solar  advocate,  in 
fact,  might  argue  that  all  effort  should  be 
concentrated  on  developing  that  source 
more  quickly.  The  World  Coal  Study  esti- 
mated that  solar  energy  might  meet  about 
10  percent  of  the  nation's  needs  by  the  year 
2000.  The  Carter  Administration's  goal  is 
twice  that.  But  even  if  it  develops  that  fast, 
there  would  still  be  a  great  need  for  coal, 
domestically  and  abroad,  where  experts 
show  little  confidence  that  solar  energy  will 
contribute  much  in  this  century. 

What  are  the  other  alternatives?  Coal  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  public  tham  nuclear 
power.  And  unlike  solar,  it  uses  mostly  time- 
tested  technologies.  The  task  now  is  to  get 
on  with  the  job  of  building  the  necessary 
mines,  transportation  links  and  combustion 
plants.  That  will  happen  as  the  economic 
advantages  of  coal  over  oil  become  more 
widely  appreciated,  but  only  if  some  key 
coal  producers  and  potential  users  get  over 
their  endless  dyspepsia. 

The  National  Coal  Association  still  com- 
plains that  coal-use  goals  cannot  be  met 
unless  pollution  and  strip-mining  regula- 
tions are  eased.  Utilities  complain  about  the 
high  cost  of  scrubbers  if  they  switch  from 
oil  to  coal.  If  any  particular  environmental 
standard  turns  out  to  be  demonstrably  ex- 
cessive, it  should  of  course  be  modified.  But 
the  encouraging  message  of  the  World  Coal 
Study  is  that  it  will  pay.  in  dollars  and  in  in- 
dependence, to  burn  coal:  that  the  world 
can  do  so  without  sacrificing  the  environ- 
ment; that  there  is  no  catch. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  May  19.  1980] 
The  Promise  of  Coal 

Coal  can  be  critical  to  ease  America's  over- 
dependence  on  foreign  oil.  and  the  resource 
to  maintain  global  economic  growth  over 
the  next  two  decades.  That  is  the  message 
of  two  major  studies,  which  emphasize  that 
decisions  to  put  greater  reliance  on  coal 
must  be  made  now. 

The  World  Coal  Study  released  last  week 
concluded  that  coal  will  be  vital  to  sustain 
any  kind  of  real  economic  growth  in  the 
world  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  and 
that  it  "can  be  mined,  moved  and  u.sed  at 
the  most  stringent  environmental  protec- 
tion standards  and  at  acceptable  costs  .  .  ," 
President  Carter's  Commission  on  Coal  re- 
cently said.  "Strong  legislation,  including 
mandatory  reduction  of  utility  and  industri- 
al oil  and  natural  gas  use.  is  long  overdue, " 

So  far  the  U,S,  has  made  only  fitful  move- 
ment to  revert  to  a  fuel  that  is  abundantly 
available.  Despite  the  political  obeisance 
paid  to  coal  during  the  1970s,  the  coal  indus- 
try may  have  a  case  for  breach  of  promise. 
Capacity  exists  to  mine  1  billion  tons  a  year. 
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but  there  are  now  100  million  tons  of  coal 
stockpiled  above  ground  and  going  unused. 
The  National  Coal  Association  last  week 
told  President  Carter  that  this  goals  on  pro- 
duction and  use  for  1985  cannot  be  met.  and 
blamed  current  government  policies  and 
regulations," 

In  a  recent  series  on  the  subject.  The 
Star's  Lance  Gay  noted  the  complex  of  fac- 
tors that  has  impeded  expanded  coal  use  A 
history  of  unsafe  mines  and  working  condi- 
tions, and  the  problems  of  reliable  supply 
arising  from  turbulent  labor-management 
relations:  rale-structure  policies  that  tend 
to  erase  the  economic  advantages  of  coal; 
economic  and  investment  uncertainties  cre- 
ated by  an  ever  stricter  environmental  and 
regulatory  climate;  restrictive  federal  leas- 
ing policies  on  Western  government-owned 
land. 

Difficult  problems  all,  but  none  intracta- 
ble. As  the  logic  to  return  to  coal  l)ecomes 
increasingly  compelling,  however,  the  envi- 
ronmental dispute  could  dominate— and  dis- 
tort—the debate. 

The  two  most  conspicuous  environmental 
problems  with  coal  are  acid  rain  and  the 
■greenhouse  effect."  the  concern  that 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  could, 
over  time,  disrupt  the  earth's  weather  pat- 
terns. The  World  Coal  Study  acknowledged 
that  coal  releases  25  per  cent  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  oil.  but  added.  "Most  research- 
ers expect  that  there  are  at  least  several 
decades  to  evaluate  the  carbon  dioxide 
modification  issue,"  That  sort  of  observa- 
tion does  not  comfort  those  who  translate 
technological  rough  edges  into  imminent 
lethal  specters.  But  it  is  a  tenable  judgment. 

Acid  rain  has  been  drawing  particular 
public  attention  of  late.  Scientists  have  yet 
to  fix  the  sources  of  acid  rain,  how  long  it 
has  been  around  or  how  precise  the  effects 
it  causes.  Sulfur  dioxide,  combining  with  at- 
mospheric moisture  to  form  sulfuric  acid, 
returns  to  earth  as  a  pollutant,  and  a  joint 
U.S. -Canadian  study  last  summer  said, 
"There  is  substantial  reason  to  suspect" 
that  it  "will  have  adverse  effects  on  aquatic 
systems,  forest,  and  agricultural  systems." 

Clearly,  this  warning  cannot  be  disregard- 
ed. But  we  al.so  need  to  know  more  at>out 
acid  rain.  Is  it  primarily  the  result  of  indus- 
trial emissions?  To  what  extent  do  auto- 
mobiles contribute''  What  are  the  best 
methods  and  how  much  will  it  cost  to  devel- 
op and  install  controls? 

Douglas  Costle.  the  administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  is  intent 
on  immediate  regulation:  "There's  a  lot  we 
don't  know.  I  admit,"  he  says,  "But  we  do 
know  enough  that  we  ought  not  to  make 
the  problem  any  worse  and  that  we  ought  to 
take  remedial  action," 

It  is  not  complacent  to  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Costle  isn't  calling  for  a  third  alarm  at 
the  first  traces  of  smoke.  Congress  last  fall 
authorized  a  10-year.  $10  million  acid  rain 
study.  To  impose  a  fresh  layer  of  federal 
regulation  on  a  condition  as  yet  so  partially 
understood  would  seem  at  least  premature. 

Acid  rain  is  alarming,  and  we  must  deal 
with  it  But  the  United  States  has  already 
allowed  itself  to  be  taken  hostage  by  a 
morbid  reluctance  to  use  a  practical  alterna- 
tive, coal,  against  dependence  on  foreign  oil, 
A  first  priority  should  be  congressional  ap- 
proval of  President  Carter's  $10  billion  pro- 
posal to  switch  East  Coast  oil-fired  utility 
plants  to  coal. 

The  intense  environmental  opposition 
could  jeopardize  passage— as  well  as  the 
entire  effort  to  turn,  as  quickly,  efficiently 
and  safely  as  possible,  to  coal.  Failure  to  do 
so  could  t>e  devastating.* 
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HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 
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serves    as    the    cochairman    of    the    ceremoniously    raised    by    Boy    Scout 

women's  division.  Troop    114.    The    organizers    of    this 

Saul    Silverstein,   senior   partner   in     unity    march.    Dana    James.    Michapi 
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crisis  lies  within  ourselves,  in  our  own 
unity. 
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an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wall     as  the  formerly  lumber-rich  Pacific  North- 
Street  Journal  on  April  10.  1980.  The     "est  slumps  Into  what  could  be  its  worst 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 
to  a  previous  commitment  earlier 
today,  I  was  not  present  for  the  votes 
on  three  suspensions  considered  by 
the  House.  Had  I  been  present,  I 
would  have  voted  for  all  three  suspen- 
sions; H.R.  6940:  H.R.  7102;  and  H.R. 
3.« 


GLENS  FALLS  HADASSAH 

HONORS  HELEN  AND  SAUL  SIL- 
VERSTEIN 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NFW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  on  June  11.  1980. 
the  Glens  Falls,  N.Y.,  Chapter  of  Ha- 
dassah  will  honor  Helen  and  Saul  Sil- 
verstein  for  their  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  the  community  and  their  dedi- 
cated services  to  the  people  of  Israel.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  on  this 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
valuable contributions  the  Silversteins 
have  made  to  my  hometown  commu- 
nity. 

Mrs.  Silverstein  is  a  native  of  Glens 
Palls  and  a  graduate  of  Glens  Falls 
High  School.  She  attended  Packard 
Commercial  School.  Baruch  College. 
and  New  York  University.  She  is  ad- 
ministrative office  manager  of  Silver- 
stein and  Loftus.  local  certified  public 
accountants. 

Mrs.  Silverstein.  a  founding  member 
of  Every  Woman's  Council.  Inc..  a 
local  organization  dedicated  to  helping 
women  help  themselves,  now  serves  as 
corresponding  secretary  of  the  board 
of  directors.  She  also  conducts  mini- 
courses  at  Adirondack  Community 
College  on  financial  planning  for 
women  and  has  served  as  voluntary 
tax  consultant  to  the  Glens  Falls 
Senior  Citizens  Center  for  the  past 
several  years.  Recently,  she  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  advisory  council  of  the 
New  York  State  Republican  Women 
Legislator's  Action  Network. 

A  charter  member  of  the  Glens  Falls 
Chapter  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  Mrs.  Silverstein  has  also  been 
a  member  for  the  past  35  years  of  the 
Glens  Falls  Chapter  of  Hadassah.  sis- 
terhood of  Temple  Beth-El  and  sister- 
hood of  Congregation  of  Shaaray 
Tefila. 

She  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Hadassah  board  of  directors  and 
serves  as  Israel  bond  chairman  of  the 
local  chapter.  She  organized  the  Glens 
Palls  Area  Women's  Division  of  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  in  1947  and  was 
its     first     chairman.     She     currently 
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serves     as     the     cochairman     of     the 
women's  division. 

Saul  Silverstein,  senior  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Silverstein  and  Loftus.  has 
served  the  Glens  Falls  area  in  many 
capacities.  Currently  serving  the 
second  year  as  president  of  the  Adi- 
rondack Regional  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. Mr.  Silverstein  is  a  graduate  of 
Baruch  College  and  attended  New 
York  Law  School. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, the  American  Institute  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  the 
National  Conference  of  Certified 
Public  Accountant  Practitioners. 

A  Glens  Falls  residents  since  1945. 
Silverstein  is  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Glens  Falls  National 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.  For  20  years,  he 
was  a  director  of  the  Glens  Falls  Hos- 
pital and  was  secretary-treasurer  when 
he  retired  from  the  board  in  1975.  A 
past  president  of  the  Glens  Falls 
Kiwanis  Club,  Temple  Beth-El,  the 
Glens  Fall  Zionist  District,  Charles 
Gelman  Lodge  of  B'nai  Brith,  and  past 
chairman  of  the  Glens  Falls  Jewish 
Welfare  F\ind  and  Israel  bond  cam- 
paigns. Mr.  Silverstein  has  also  been 
active  in  the  Glens  Falls  Area  Cerebral 
Palsy  Association  and  the  Glens  Falls 
Forum. 

He  was  elected  recently  to  the  board 
of  trustees  at  the  Hyde  Collection.  He 
presently  serves  on  the  board  of  gover- 
nors of  the  Glens  Falls  Country  Club. 
The  Silversteins  are  the  parents  of 
Deborah  and  Daniel,  both  of  whom 
now  live  and  work  in  New  York  City. 
■'A  total  Hadassah  family,"  Mrs.  Sil- 
verstein and  Deborah  are  life  members 
of  Hadassah  and  the  men  are  both  Ha- 
dassah associates. 

I  am  honored  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  these  outstanding 
citizens  of  my  community.  Helen  and 
Saul  Silverstein.# 
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A  CALL  FOR  NATIONAL  UNITY 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIG.AN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
and  our  fellow  colleagues  are  aware,  I 
have  made  my  views  on  the  Iranian 
situation  well  known  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. Today  I  rise  to  make  known  an 
event  in  Michigan  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  all  Americans. 

On  Saturday,  May  10.  1980,  over  100 
residents  and  students  in  Big  Rapids 
marched,  with  American  flags  and  pa- 
triotic signs,  through  the  city  as  a  ges- 
ture of  their  support  for  President 
Carter's  handling  of  the  Iranian  crisis. 
I  was  both  proud  and  humbled  when 
asked  to  join  them -and  join  them  I 
did. 

We  marched  from  the  Big  Rapids 
City  Hall  to  the  Mecosta  County 
Building,  where  our  country's  flag  was 


ceremoniously  raised  by  Boy  Scout 
Troop  114.  The  organizers  of  this 
unity  march,  Dana  James,  Michael 
Goven,  and  John  Johnson,  then  pre- 
sented to  me  letters  for  the  U.S. 
Senate,  the  families  of  those  who  died 
during  the  recent  rescue  mission,  and 
President  Carter. 

I  would  now  like  to  share  the  latter 
letter  with  my  colleagues— for  I  think 
it  best  expresses  the  feelings  of  all  of 
us  who  were  there  that  day.  The 
letter,  which  I  sent  to  the  President 
earlier  today,  reads  as  follows; 

We  the  people  of  Big  Rapids.  Michigan, 
extend  our  support  to  you  and  your  Cabi 
net.  We  give  you  our  support  because  you 
are  the  tailor  of  our  destiny. 

We  the  people  of  Big  Rapids  have  united 
to  show  our  support  for  this  great  country. 
Let  the  unity  of  this  great  land  be  the  anti- 
dote to  our  present  crisis,  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  May  our  union  be  a  sign  for  the  rest  of 
the  nation  and  a  message  to  the  world. 

May  the  support  that  we  extend  to  you.  at 
this  time,  help  in  your  future  decisions. 

This  period  in  time  demands  capable  lead 
ership  and  strong  support  by  the  people. 
May  history  record  that  we  both  have  ful- 
filled our  roles. 

Fellow  Members,  if  the  President  is 
the  tailor  of  our  destiny,  then  it  is 
proper  to  call  us  the  craftsmen.  Please 
bear  with  me  now.  for  I  wish  to  em- 
phasize each  and  every  word  of  the 
message  from  these  citizens  addressed 
to  the  House  of  Representatives; 

We  the  people  of  Big  Rapids.  Michigan, 
have  united  together  to  physically  show  our 
support  for  you  and  this  great  country.  We 
give  you  our  support  because  you  are  the 
craftsmen  of  our  destiny. 

Let  the  unity  of  this  great  land  be  the 
antidote  to  our  present  crisis,  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  May  our  union  be  a  sign  for  the 
rest  of  the  nation  to  follow. 

Let  nothing  come  between  us.  It  is  time 
for  a  unified  Congress  and  country. 

May  the  support  that  we  extend  to  you,  at 
this  time,  help  in  your  future  decisions. 

Our  letter  was,  simply  and  appropri- 
ately, signed,  "The  Citizens  of  Big 
Rapids.  " 

I  delivered  the  other  letters  to  our 
Michigan  Senators,  Don  Riegle  and 
Carl  Levin,  and  to  the  families  of  the 
eight  men  who  lost  their  lives  trying 
to  free  our  hostages. 

To  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  people  of 
Big  Rapids  pleaded  for  a  unified  Con- 
gress and  country.  They  asked  that 
their  display  of  unity  serve  to 
strengthen  the  collective  will  of  our 
elected  officials. 

To  the  families  of  the  eight  soldiers, 
they  offered  their  condolences  and  the 
inspiration  that,  "Out  of  the  tragedy 
that  both  you  and  the  country  feel, 
comes  a  spark;  a  spark  of  life.  That 
spark  of  life  has  reached  us  in  the 
heart  of  Michigan.  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
signature  to  all  these  letters. 

These  people  believe,  as  I  do,  that 
world  opinion  must  be  brought  to  bear 
on  this  outrageous  violation  of  inter- 
national law.  But  more  importantly, 
they   realize  the  real  answer  to  this 
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crisis  lies  within  ourselves,  in  our  own 
unity. 

Their   actions   speak    quite    well    of 
Michigan's  10th  District.* 


A  CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
FATHER  C.  ALFRED  DIETSCH 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our 
increasingly  mobile  and  disjointed  age, 
it  often  seems  that  careers  become 
mosaics  of  many  differently  colored 
tiles  which  may  or  may  not  amount  to 
a  coherent  picture.  How  rare  it  is  to 
find  a  man  who  has  chosen  at  an  early 
age  not  a  patchwork  career  but  a  voca- 
tion, to  which  he  has  devoted  himself 
with  singleness  of  purpose  for  50  years 
now. 

Father  Alfred  Dietsch's  persistence 
in  his  vocation  as  an  ordained  priest, 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  his  vocation, 
have  gained  him  the  respect,  the  af- 
fection, and  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  community  of  Cary,  which  he 
has  served  so  faithfully  and  so  well  for 
the  past  two  decades.  And  it  has 
brought  him  a  special  position  of 
honor  and  respect  among  the  parish- 
ioners of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
Church  in  Cary. 

Truly  Father  Dietsch  can  be  called  a 
builder  of  his  church.  In  his  role  as 
priest,  he  has  built  and  maintained 
the  human  foundations  of  his  parish. 
He  has  ministered  to  his  flock,  coun- 
seled them,  and  encouraged  them.  He 
has  been  both  an  inspiration  and  a 
guide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Dietsch  is  a 
builder  of  the  church  also  in  a  more 
literal  sense,  since  he  helped  to  design 
and  saw  to  completion  the  new  church 
building  which  now  is  the  home  of 
Saints  Peter  and  Paul  parish  in  Cary. 

But  Father  Dietsch's  accomplish- 
ments are  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
life  of  his  parish.  He  is  deeply  respect- 
ed by  citizens  of  all  religions  in  Cary 
and  in  the  surrounding  areas,  where 
his  work  is  also  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  appropriate  that 
this  House  add  its  voice  to  the  many 
tributes  Father  Dietsch  will  receive  on 
the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary 
of  his  ordination.  I  join  the  citizens  of 
Cary  and  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul 
parish  in  saluting  Father  Dietsch. # 


THE  WILDERNESS  UNCERTAINTY 
ADDS  TO  PLIGHT  OF  ALREADY 
DAMAGED  TIMBER  INDUSTRY 


HON.  STEVEN  D.  SYMMS 

OF  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
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an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  10,  1980.  The 
article  graphically  depicts  the  ever-in- 
creasing problem  in  the  Northwest  re- 
lating to  timber  production.  Spiraling 
inflation  and  drastic  declines  in  the 
housing  market,  coupled  with  an  un- 
certain supply  of  timber,  has  created 
an  economic  disaster  for  many  timber 
mills  situated  there. 

Inflation  and  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness has  touched  off  a  migration  of 
Northwest  companies  who  feel  that 
lower  labor  expenses  and  a  greater  pri- 
vate timber  supply  in  the  South  may 
ease  their  economic  woes.  Raw  materi- 
al costs  push  higher  and  higher,  con- 
tributing to  the  present  housing 
market  declines. 

The  declines  in  construction,  caused 
by  high  interest  rates  and  growing 
housing  costs,  have  slashed  wood 
demand,  closing  many  small  mills  that 
depend  on  local  housing  construction 
for  business.  The  greatest  effect  has 
been  on  the  marginal  mills  that  hope 
to  reopen  when  the  current  housing 
situation  improves. 

But  the  outlook  for  many  of  these 
small  mills,  and  their  ability  to  reopen 
once  the  economic  situation  brightens, 
will  be  further  marred  by  the  ques- 
tionable supply  of  timber.  Presently, 
millions  of  acres  of  land  are  being  held 
in  a  state  of  de  facto  wilderness  while 
Congress  attempts  to  resolve  the  issue 
on  an  area-by-area  or  State-by-State 
basis.  The  ambiguous  language  in  leg- 
islation dealing  with  wilderness  has 
created  a  veil  of  potential  litigation 
that  could  drag  on  for  years  to  come, 
while  the  land  in  question  continues  to 
be  managed  as  wilderness,  effectively 
precluding  any  development  of  timber 
or  mineral  supplies.  Future  debate  on 
wilderness  proposals  must  take  into 
account  the  heavy  burden  that  the 
timber  industry  bears  because  of  Con- 
gress indecision. 

The  future  of  the  timber  industry  in 
the  Northwest  depends,  in  part,  on 
Congress  ability  to  deal  with  wilder- 
ness in  balanced  terms,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  statutory  release  lan- 
guage, which  would  designate  as  mul- 
tiple use  those  areas  which  have  been 
studied  and  rejected  for  wilderness  in- 
clusion. 

I  commend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. It  reads  as  follows; 

Northwest  Timbermen  Hit  bv  Housing 

Slump  and  Shortage  of  Trees 

(By  Kalhryn  Christensen) 

McCloud,  Calif.— For  nearly  a  century, 
this  town  of  2,500  has  boomed  to  the  rumble 
of  logging  machinery  and  the  boasts  of  saw- 
mill workers  and  lumberjacks  who  have 
never  missed  a  day's  work. 

Today,  that  machinery  stands  mute  and 
those  men  are  swapping  job  gossip  at  the 
post  office,  sweeping  floors  for  their  wives 
or  playing  pool  between  beers  at  the  Mill 
River  Lodge.  Most  school  lunches  are  on  the 
house,  and  food  stamps  have  neairly  dou- 
bled. 

"We're  a  lumber  town  with  no  lumber." 
says  Gino  Riccomini,  who  finds  himself 
without  a  job  for  the  first  time  in  45  years. 

Towns  like  Kalama.  Wash.,  Lewlston. 
Idaho,  and  Eugene,  Ore.,  also  are  troubled 
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as  the  formerly  lumber-rich  Pacific  North- 
west slumps  into  what  could  be  its  worst 
lumber  recession  in  memory.  At  the  sajne 
timf  that  the  housing  decline  is  slashing 
wood  demand— prompting  lumber  compa- 
nies to  ship  more  logs  abroad  and  curb  saw- 
mill operations— the  Northwest  is  faring  a 
timt>er  shortage  that  is  sending  big  compa- 
nies across  country  to  the  Southwest. 

union  roll  drops 

Because  of  the  timber  shortage,  many 
mills  would  be  closing  anyway  in  the  next 
few  years.  Because  of  the  deep  housing 
slump,  many  are  closing  already,  at  least 
temporarily.  It  seems  a  good  bet  that  many 
of  these  won't  reopen,  though  few  compa- 
nies are  saying  that. 

"It's  a  double  whammy.  '  says  R.  Dennis 
Scott  of  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America.  "The  big  companies  cut  their  own 
lands  too  fast,  putting  us  on  the  edge  of  a 
timber  gap,  and  now  the  housing  thing 
comes  along."  Mr.  Scott  says  his  union's 
membership  in  the  Northwest  has  skidded 
by  almost  25  percent  in  the  past  12  months. 

With  new  cutbaclcs  and  shutdowns  an- 
nounced each  week,  the  casualty  count 
builds  quickly.  Oregon  officials  estimate 
that  7,000  of  the  states  76.000  timber-indus- 
try jobs  have  vanished  since  November,  and 
authorities  in  Washington  say  that  their 
state  has  lost  at  least  7  percent  of  the  52,000 
lumber  and  wood-products  jobs  it  had  in 
early  1979. 

While  some  of  those  jobs  will  reappear  if 
housing  demand  steps  up.  experts  agree 
that  an  acute  shortage  of  timber  makes  the 
long-term  outlook  pessimistic.  Brian  Wall,  a 
U.S.  Forest  Service  researcher,  predicts  a 
decline  of  up  to  45  percent  in  wood-products 
jobs  in  Washington  and  western  Oregon 
over  the  next  20  years.  Thomas  Clephane.  a 
vice  president  of  the  New  York  securities 
firm  of  Morgan  Stanley,  envisions  a  mean- 
ingful contraction"  of  the  Northwest 
lumber  and  plywood  industry.  He  forecasts 
a  15  percent  to  20  percent  permanent  reduc- 
tion in  the  regions  plywood  production  by 
1985. 

MIRACLE  WONT  HELP 

Clearly,  even  a  miraculous  turnaround  in 
housing  starts  mow  projected  at  only  one 
million  to  1.3  million  for  1980)  won't  help 
the  scores  of  communities  like  McCloud. 
Champion  International  Corp.  closed  its 
sawmill  operations  here  in  January  because 
the  company's  supply  of  old-growth  (large- 
diameter,  high-quality  I  limber  is  practically 
depleted.  With  no  more  of  the  big  old  trees 
to  cut.  a  company  spokesman  says,  the 
mill's  log-handling  machinery  amounts  to 
little  more  than  a  collection  of  museum 
pieces. 

McCloud  itself  fears  the  same  fate  Of  the 
mills  300  employees.  65  percent  were 
McCloud  residents,  and  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  town's  population  directly  depended 
on  the  mill  payroll.  Other  local  businesses 
are  also  threatened.  Already  the  second-big- 
gest employer,  McCloud  River  Railroad  Co., 
has  laid  off  half  its  75  workers  to  adjust  to 
lost  mill  business,  and  some  merchants  have 
taped  "no  credit "  signs  to  their  cash  regis- 
ters. 

Community  leaders  are  scrambling  to 
entice  a  new  business  but  concede  that 
unless  something  turns  up  by  June— when 
the  unemployment  checks  run  out  and  the 
school  term  is  over— the  town  face.s  an 
exodus  of  its  young  families.  (Workers  laid 
off  by  closures  are  generally  entitled  to  six 
months  of  unemployment  compensation  in 
California.  Oregon  and  Washington— and 
more  than  that  when  unemployment  runs 
high.) 

Just  where  McCloud's  families  will  go, 
however,  isn't  clear.  Dennis  Rodine.  27.  is 
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one  of  the  few  men  who  have  found  work  in 
smother  mill.  160  miles  away.  But  that  job  is 
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you  can  still  buy  it  down  there.  "  he  says. 
"In  the  Northwest,  you  either  already  own 
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POSSIBLE   USE  OF  SIMONSTOWN 
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The  tidal  basin  is    the  final  phase  of  tlu- 
alteraiion.s  and  additions  to  thf^  finest  na\al 
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to  the  Philippine  coast  while  ignoring  the 
imoact  of  an  accident  on  the  30.000  U.S.  citi- 
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one  of  the  few  men  who  have  found  work  in 
another  mill.  160  miles  away.  But  that  job  is 
in  jeopardy,  with  rumors  strong  that  this 
mill,  loo,  will  close.  If  that  happens.  Mr. 
Rodine  says  he  will  give  up  and  look  for  an- 
other line  of  work. 

OUTSIDE  WE  ARE  LOST 

Others,  like  Uriel  Olmos.  have  already  ex- 
hausted thai  possibility.  Mr.  Olmos,  41.  has 
applied  without  success,  for  jobs  from  San 
Diego  to  Sacramento,  A  man  like  me  with 
no  other  experience,  outside  McCloud  we 
are  lost."  he  says,  rubbing  the  gap  on  his 
hand  where  he  lost  three  fingers  to  the  saw- 
mill machines. 

Nor  are  the  industry's  much-touted  "su- 
penrees"  and  reforestation  programs  of  any 
consolation  to  these  workers.  Whatever  lab- 
oratory breakthroughs  have  been  scored 
have  come  too  late  for  them.  Timber-cutting 
in  the  Northwest  has  outstripped  growth  by 
56  percent,  and  the  new  crop  of  trees  is  still 
10  to  20  years  from  harvest. 

Big  companies  that  never  bothered  to  buy 
Forest  Ser\  ice  timber  are  becoming  regular 
participants  at  those  sales  now.  and  the  in- 
dustry is  now  putting  greater  pressure  on 
the  federal  government,  which  owns  half 
the  limber  in  the  Northwest,  to  place  more 
of  its  trees  on  the  auction  block. 

Our  private  forests  up  here  will  pick  up 
again  in  the  1990s,  but  were  going  to  have 
problems  until  then."  says  John  Wishart. 
Georgia-Pacific  Corp.'s  vice  president  of 
timber  and  timberlands.  Mr.  Wishart  wants 
the  Forest  Senice  to  'bail  us  out"  by  allow- 
ing producers  to  harvest  its  old  trees 

Other  executives  agree,  arguing  that 
many  of  these  old  trees  are  dying  on  the 
stump  and  will  be  "naturally  harvested"  by 
insects,  di-sease  or  fire  unless  cut  soon.  They 
are  al.so  outraged  by  the  withdrawal  of  sev- 
eral million  acres  of  Forest  Ser\ice  land 
from  commercial  use  while  debate  continues 
over  how  much  of  that  acreage  should  be 
designated  as  wilderness. 

Louisiana-Pacific  Corp.s  John  B.  Crowell 
Jr.  says  of  the  government's  timber  policies: 

"There's  no  timber  shortage  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  Lsn't  going  to  be  one.  But 
there  could  be  a  wood-products  shortage  if 
we  don  t  start  cutting  and  managing  these 
lands  properly.  ' 

The  Forest  Service  and  preservationist 
groups  reply  that  the  service  isn't  in  the 
timber  business.  They  note  that  federal  laws 
require  the  agency  to  manage  its  lands  for 
several  other  purposes,  including  recreation 
and  the  protection  of  water  sources  and 
wildlife. 

Meanwhile,  lumber  workers,  merchants 
and  others  here  in  the  Northwest  watch 
sadly  while  major  forest-products  compa- 
nies move  the  bulk  of  their  operations  to 
the  South,  where  forests  that  once  were  es- 
sentially stripped  are  again  mature.  Espe- 
cially since  1964.  when  Georgia-Pacific  de- 
veloped a  process  for  producing  Southern 
pine  plywood,  big  lumber  and  paper  compa- 
nies have  been  rushing  to  secure  timber  sup- 
plies in  the  Carolinas.  Louisiana.  Arkansas. 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  other  Gulf  states. 

SEVERAL  ATTRACTIONS 

The  region  has  several  attractions:  a 
longer  growing  season,  proximity  to  the  na- 
tions  most  active  housing  markets  and  a 
generally  less  expensive  and  less  unionized 
labor  pool.  But  its  biggest  draw  is  that  less 
than  lO'^c  of  the  timber  is  government- 
owned,  making  it  easier  to  run  what  Geor- 
gia-Pacific's Mr.  Wishart  calls  "a  business- 
like forest." 

John  Pery.  chairman  of  Boise  Cascade 
Corp..  agrees.  Though  timberland  in  the 
South  is  getting  more  expensive,  "at  least 
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you  can  still  buy  it  down  there.  "  he  says. 
"In  the  Northwest,  you  either  already  own 
it  or  rely  on  the  government,  which  is  re- 
leasing less.  Nobody  sells  up  here."  Mr.  Fery 
says  most  of  Boise  Cascade's  five-year  capi- 
tal-spending budget  of  $2.3  billion  will  go  to 
expand  its  paper  business  and  acquire  more 
forest  lands  in  the  South  and  the  Northeast. 
The  major  companies  insist  they  aren't 
abandoning  the  Northwest,  where  timber  is 
generally  of  a  higher  quality,  but  their 
growing  reliance  on  the  South  is  undisput 
ed.  Georgia-Pacific  owns  2.7  million  acres  in 
the  South,  against  about  one  million  in  the 
Northwest.  The  company  is  also  moving  its 
corporate  headquarters  from  Portland  to 
Atlanta,  where  it  was  founded.  Executives 
explain  the  move  by  saying  that  75%  of  the 
company's  sales  are  in  the  Eastern  United 
States  and  are  generated  largely  by  its 
Southern  operations. 

BUILDUP  BY  WEYERHAEUSER 

Even  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  the  biggest  pri- 
vate land  owner  in  the  Northwest  with  2.8 
million  acres,  has  built  its  Southern  hold- 
ings to  staggering  3.1  million  acres.  The 
Tacoma-based  company  has  also  signed  up 
another  500.000  acres  in  the  South  for  its 
"tree  farm  family  program."  under  which  it 
provides  landowners  with  advice  on  timber 
management  in  return  for  first-refusal 
rights  on  trees  ready  for  harvest. 

Just  how  dear  these  Southern  forests 
have  become  is  illustrated  by  last  year's 
battle  between  International  Paper  Co.  and 
Weyerhaeuser  for  Bodcaw  Co..  a  privately 
held  company  with  oil  and  gas  holdings  and 
more  than  300,000  acres  of  Louisiana  tim- 
berland. International  Paper,  the  winner, 
spent  $805  million  to  seal  the  deal  and  sub- 
sequently sold  the  oil  and  gas  interests  for 
about  $188  million. 

Here  in  the  Northwest,  the  only  bidding 
wars  left  are  over  the  right  to  harvest  pub- 
licly owTied  timber.  But  the  wars  are  just  as 
fierce.  The  Northwest  Independent  Forest 
Manufacturers  says  timber  sold  last  year 
from  national  forest  lands  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  brought  $249  a  thousand  board 
foot,  more  than  six  times  the  1970  price. 

"Even  when  lumber  prices  go  down,  the 
raw-material  tag  keeps  climbing,"  says 
Robert  Boyd,  president  of  the  independent 
group  and  owner  of  a  lumber  company  in 
Sedro  Woolley,  Wash.  Mr.  Boyd  also 
charges  that  prices  are  inflated  further  be 
cause  big  companies  in  the  ^  Northwest 
export  their  own  logs  to  Japan 'and  bid  up 
the  price  of  Forest  Service  timber  for  do- 
mestic use.  (Federal  law  prohibits  the 
export  of  logs  from  national  forests.) 

LONGSTANDING  ISSUE 

The  log-export  question  has.  in  fact,  been 
a  sticky  one  for  the  past  decade,  with  labor 
groups  complaining  that  shipping  logs  over- 
seas—instead of  cutting  them  in  the  North- 
west for  the  U.S.  market— unfairly  de- 
pressed the  job  situation  in  the  mills  of  the 
region. 

Major  Northwest  producers  reply  that 
federal  shipping  regulations  and  high  rail- 
transportation  costs  have  effectively  elimi- 
nated their  markets  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  anyway,  even  when  demand  is 
strong. 

"The  exports  here  are  our  only  salvation." 
says  Jack  Wolff,  vice  president  of  land  and 
timber  for  Weyerhaeuser.  "The  Northwest 
is  busting  its  tail  to  export." 

Since  1970.  toUl  exports  from  the  West 
Coast  have  grown  to  3.4  billion  board  feet 
from  2.5  billion  board  feet.  About  20  percent 
of  the  Washington  and  Oregon  harvest  is 
going  overseas,  according  to  Forest  Service 
economist  David  Darr,  with  the  bulk  of  it 
headed  for  Japan's  strong  housing  market,» 
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OUTSTANDING  ALUMNA 

HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OK  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Map  20.  1980 

•  Mrs,  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  hats 
are  her  trademark,  but  her  hallmark  is 
dedicated  service  to  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  speak  of  State  Senator 
Mary  L.  Fonseca,  who  will  be  honored 
this  week  with  the  distinguished 
alumna  award  from  the  B.M.C.  Durfee 
High  School  in  Fall  River.  Mass. 

This  well-deserved  honor  recognizes 
Senator  Fonsecas  distinguished  career 
in  public  service.  Her  determined  and 
enlightened  leadership  has  greatly 
benefited  the  State,  and  her  respon- 
sive and  effective  representation  ha,s 
earned  her  the  respect,  the  admira- 
tion, and  the  appreciation  of  the 
entire  community. 

I  take  this  moment  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  the  recent  editorial  in  the 
Fall  River  Herald  News  which  high- 
lights the  career  of  this  impressive 
public  servant. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Outstanding  Alumna 

State  Sen.  Mary  L.  Fonseca  will  receive 
this  year's  distinguished  alumna  award 
from  B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School.  She  will 
be  presented  the  award  on  May  23  in  Nagle 
Auditorium. 

Certainly  Senator  Fonseca  richly  deserves 
the  accolades  of  the  high  school  and  her 
fellow  alumni.  She  has  now  been  in  public 
office  35  years,  and  during  that  time  has 
long  since  established  her  remarkable  ca- 
pacity for  repre.senting  the  people  of  her 
constituency  here  wisely  and  well. 

She  is  now  serving  as  majority  whip  in  the 
State  Senate,  the  highest  post  a  woman  has 
ever  held  in  the  state  legislature.  She  is  also 
the  third  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
leadership  team. 

Her  current  high  office  in  the  Senate  is 
the  result  of  28  years  of  service  that  have 
been  characterized  by  unremitting  hard 
work  and  her  sincere  concern  for  the  people 
of  this  area  as  well  as  the  entire  state. 

Senator  Fonseca  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  to  eliminate  discrimi- 
nation against  women.  Indeed  in  her  own 
career  she  has  certainly  proved  the  conten- 
tion that  women  are  as  capable  as  men  in 
terms  of  their  performance  in  public  office. 

She  has  been  equally  prominent  in  the 
fight  to  make  higher  education  available  to 
people  in  this  area  at  a  reasonable  cost.  She 
was  among  the  earliest  legislators  to  fight 
for  the  establishment  both  of  SMU  and 
BOC.  The  senator  has  always  been  among 
the  leaders  in  the  ongoing  battle  to  secure 
both  establishments  the  state  support  they 
need  and  merit. 

With  all  this  Mary  Fonseca  has  always  re- 
mained fully  engaged  in  activities  that  will 
help  Fall  River  and  its  residents  in  any  way. 

Although,  over  the  years  she  has  become 
one  of  the  most  prominent  persons  in  the 
State  House,  but  she  has  never  ceased  to  be 
a  loyal  P^all  Riverite. 

The  whole  city  will  be  delighted  that 
B.M.C.  Durfee  High  School  of  Pall  River  is 
giving  Senator  Fonseca  its  annual  distin- 
guished almuna  award,* 
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POSSIBLE  USE  OF  SIMONSTOWN 
NAVAL  COMPLEX  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Armed  Ser\ices  Committee 
last  November  \isited  the  Simonstown 
naval  complex  in  South  Africa  and 
were  impressed  with  the  strategic  loca- 
tion of  this  facility,  particularly  be- 
cause of  its  location  on  the  western 
edge  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

It  is  ironic  that  our  present  search 
for  suitable  facilities  for  our  ships  op- 
erating in  the  Indian  Ocean  has  appar- 
ently not  even  considered  Simonstown 
as  a  candidate. 

Here  is  a  friendly  nation  willing  to 
offer  us  a  helping  hand  and  we  are  not 
even  considering  our  self-interest  and 
obvious  need  in  the  perilous  military 
situation  confronting  us  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Persian  Gulf  area. 

I  include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  a 
recent  statement  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Africa  relative  to  Si- 
monstown. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  South  African  Navy  Proudly 
Inaugurates  Its  New  Tidai.  Basin 

"The  new  tidal  basin  means  that  Simons- 
town is  now  the  mo.st  modern  and  best 
equipped  naval  harbour  in  the  ocean  area 
bordered  by  South  America.  Australia  and 
the  Mediterranean  ".  the  South  African 
Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defence  and 
of  National  Security.  Mr.  P.  W.  Botha,  said 
when  he  opened  the  new  tidal  basin  in 
Simon-stown  on  22  March  1980. 

Mr.  Botha  said  that  while  the  extensions 
to  the  new  harbour  involved  an  increase  of 
only  about  50  percent  in  the  total  water 
area  enclosed,  they  had  virtually  doubled 
the  docking  facilities  available.  This  was 
achieved  by  providing  for  docking  spaces  on 
both  sides  of  as  many  quays  as  po.ssible. 

The  tidal  basin  was  named  after  Mr. 
Botha.  On  the  same  occasion  one  of  the 
newly-designed  strike  craft  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Navy  which  was  on  public  display  for 
the  first  time,  was  also  named  for  him. 

"The  tidal  basin  and  the  strike  craft  are 
proof  that  every  country  that  wishes  to  co- 
operate with  us.  is  assured  of  the  enormous 
advantage  such  cooperation  entails".  Mr. 
Botha  said.  He  added:  "It  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  those  who  seek  confrontation 
with  us.  that  we  have  the  means  and  the  de- 
termination to  act  quickly  and  effectively." 

The  harbour  will  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  other  means  at  South  Africa's  disposal 
to  counter  Soviet  expansionism  in  the 
region.  The  harbour  facilities  are  available 
to  all  well-disposed  countries  who  wish  to 
promote  stable  growth  in  Southern  Africa. 
as  well  as  the  security  of  the  Western  Alli- 
ance, in  co-operation  with  South  Africa. 

The  vessels  are  as  good  as  any  in  their 
class  in  the  world.  Mr.  Botha  commented; 
"We  can  be  extremely  proud  of  our  local 
shipbuilding  industry  which  has  the  ability 
to  provide  us  with  such  vessels.  These  are 
warships  capable  of  operating  rapidly  over 
long  distances.  The  fact  that  they  are  mis- 
sile-equipped, gives  them  exceptional  fire- 
power. They  can  easily  be  deployed  to  any 
of  our  harbours  and  can  operate  from  these 
harbours." 
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The  tidal  basin  is    the  final  phase  of  the 

alterations  and  additions  to  the  finest  naval 
harbour  on  the  African  continent".  Among 
these  de\elopments  were  the  construction 
of  the  submarine  complex  on  the  West  side 
of  the  East  "^'ard  between  1969  and  1971. 
and  the  expansion  of  naval  training  facili- 
ties in  the  dockyard  area  so  that  there  are 
today  ten  naval  training  schools  in  the  com- 
plex which  provide  instruction  in  the  oper- 
ational and  technical  fields. 

The  tidal  basin  has  had  the  effect  of  en- 
larging the  total  docking  area  which  can 
now  accommodate  more  than  50  naval  ves- 
sels. A  1.000  feet  tanker  docking  area  is  lo- 
cated alongside  the  eastern  wall.  Approxi- 
mately 15  acres  of  land  were  reclaimed  for 
the  expansion  of  shore  installations  such  as 
workshops,  pumphouses.  transformer  instal- 
lations, storehouses  and  ablution  blocks. 

The  walls  of  the  harbour  consist  of  139  re- 
inforced concrete  gates  with  a  mass  of  1.300 
tons  each.  These  contain  service  tunnels 
permitting  ready  maintenance  of  the 
normal  quay  facilities  such  as  electricity, 
fresh  water,  oil,  telephones  and  fire  fighting 
equipment. 

The  initial  feasibility  studies,  planning, 
design  and  supervision  of  the  project  were 
executed  by  the  South  African  Navy.* 


MCPL  NUCLEAR  ALERT  SERIES  IX 
DISSENTING  VIEW  ON  THE  RE- 
ACTOR EXPORT  TO  THE  PHIL- 
IPPINES 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  two 
separate  occasions  I  and  many  of  my 
colleagues  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
for  Peace  Through  Law  have  written 
to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion to  express  our  strong  reservations 
about  the  export  of  a  nuclear  reactor 
to  the  Philippines. 

In  our  correspondence  we  stated  our 
concerns  about  the  dangers  of  the  pro- 
posed reactor  siting,  and  later,  our  dis- 
turbance about  the  NRC  decision  to 
limit  its  review  to  the  global  commons 
and  U.S.  territory.  As  expected,  the 
NRC  has  now  given  its  approval  to  the 
export  of  the  Philippines  reactor. 

I  remain  deeply  concerned  about 
these  decisions  and  the  threat  they 
pose  to  the  thousands  of  Americans 
and  Filipinos  living  near  the  reactor 
site.  I  submit  the  dissenting  views  of 
Commissioner  Bradford  as  a  thought- 
ful and  well-reasoned  response  to  the 
NRC  decision  for  the  review  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Dissenting  "Views  of  Commissioner 
Bradford 
This  is  neither  a  clear  question  nor  an 
easy  case.  The  law  is  not  explicit,  and  strong 
policy  considerations  point  in  mutually  ex- 
clusive directions.  The  difficulty  of  the 
matter  having  been  acknowledged,  it  must 
still  be  noted  that  the  majority  result  does 
not  rise  to  the  occasion.  Having  concluded 
that  the  law  permits  an  assessment  of  the 
effects  of  U.S.  exports  at  least  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  U.S.  citizens  abroad  and  on 
the  global  commons,  the  Commission  deci- 
sion establishes  a  practice  that,  in  this  case, 
leads  to  an  assessment  of  the  impact  of  an 
accident  on  fish  no  closer  than  twelve  miles 
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to  the  Philippine  coast  while  ignoring  the 
impact  of  an  accident  on  the  30.000  U.S.  citi- 
zens stationed  at  the  Subic  Bay  Naval  Base 
and  the  Clark  Air  Force  Base  within  10  and 
30  miles  of  the  plant.- 

What  should  be  considered  pursuant  to 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  is  whether  there  are 
means  available  to  this  Commission  or  the 
U.S.  Government  that  would  lessen  the 
probability  or  the  consequences  of  a  serious 
accident  at  a  U.S.  exp>ort*d  reactor.  To  find 
that  a  reactor  exported  without  every  rea- 
sonable precaution  to  prevent  or  mitigate 
against  such  an  accident  would  not  be  "in- 
imical to  the  common  defense  and  security" 
is  to  ignore  the  effects  of  Three  Mile  Island 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  to  say  nothing 
of  whatever  military  significance  might 
attach  to  disabling  the  Clark  and  Subic 
bases  in  this  particular  case.  Nuclear  licens- 
ing around  the  world  is  clearly  affected  by  a 
major  accident,'  and  as  long  as  the  U,S, 
Government  maintains  that  nuclear  power 
has  a  security-related  role  to  play  in  lessen- 
ing global  dependence  on  imported  oil,  it  is 
counterproductive  for  its  licensing  agency  to 
issue  exports  without  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  impact  of  an  accident  on 
that  role.' 

Nonetheless,  the  NRC  must  recognize 
limits  on  its  power  to  review  safety  require- 
ments in  recipient  countries.  The  majority 
have  stated  the  concern  regarding  the  ex- 
traterritorial application  of  domestic  law.  It 
is  also  reasonable  to  note,  as  they  do,  that 
the  reactor  is  expected  to  operate  for  some 
30  years  under  laws,  standards,  and  inspec- 
tion practices  that  will  flow  entirely  from 
the  sovereignty  of  the  recipient  nation. 
These  laws  and  practices,  not  any  U,S. 
review,  will  be  the  ultimate  determinant  of 
the  safety  of  the  reactor,  and  the  Commis- 
sion is  correct  in  noting  that  a  U,S.  review 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  effective  national 
regulation.' 

The  framework  for  any  NRC  review 
should  be  a  balancing  of  the  principles  of 
sovereignty  and  national  regulation  against 
our  own  self-interest  in  avoiding  accidents 
and  against  our  responsiblity,  as  suppliers  of 
a  potentially  dangerous  technology,  to  fully 
inform  the  purchaser  of  the  best  informa- 
tion that  we  can  develop.  Thus,  our  legal  re- 
sponsibility to  consider  the  common  defense 
and  security,  our  legal  responsibility  to  con- 
sider  the    health    and   safety    of   American 


'  This  policy  of  focusing  great  attention  on  the 
analysis  of  minor  contributors  to  overall  risk  while 
declining  to  consider  the  major  contributors  is  not 
new.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  did  the  same 
thing  by  analyzing  Class  I -VIII  accidents  in  detail 
while  refusing  to  analj-ze  Class  IX  accidents,  even 
though  It  had  proof  before  it  that  Class  IX  acci- 
dents were  the  dominant  contributor  to  nsk  from 
nuclear  accldenu.  (See  Staff  Paper  SECY-R-338. 
November  15.  1971.1 

•The  only  tenable  way  to  deny  that  such  effects 
are  adverse  to  the  common  defense  and  security  is 
to  argue  that  the  reactors  are  unnecessary  In  any 
case,  but  especially  so  in  developing  countries  E\'en 
the  proponents  of  this  view,  however,  do  not  advo- 
cate failure  to  lake  every  reasonable  precaution 
against  reactor  accidents  as  a  responsible  way  to 
prove  their  point. 

'  It  Is  important  to  understand  that  the  point 
being  made  here  is  that  the  adverse  impart  on  the 
common  security  flows  from  the  unneces.sary  fail- 
ure to  guard  as  thoroughly  as  possible  against  the 
worldwide  repercussions  of  a  nuclear  accident.  This 
is  emphatically  not  to  say  that  the  barrels  of  oil  in- 
volved in  the  operation  of  any  one  or  two  or  ten  re- 
actors during  a  particular  period  of  lime  would  nec- 
p.s.sanly  raise  a  .similar  common  security  concern 

•However,  the  majority  opinions  go  on  to  stand 
the  significance  of  this  point  on  its  head.  The  con- 
clusion should  not  be  thai  no  re\iew  is  in  order  lo- 
calise Ihe  review  cannot  guarantee  safe  operation. 
It  should  be  that,  because  the  US  has  little  control 
over  the  operating  practices  or  quality  assurance 
and  control  programs,  we  should  at  least  do  what 
we  reasonably  can  lo  advise  at  the  outset  on  the 
.safety  of  the  site,  the  design,  and  the  regulatory 
program. 
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populations  living  overseas,  and  a  policy  de- 
termination to  take  some  effective  resfxjnsi- 
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The  plurality  opinion  has  also  made  cu- 
rious work  of  the  intent  behind  the  Congres- 
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leave  the  military  bases  temporarily  or  per- 

manentlv    unilsahle     the    Pnmmimiinn    mic»Vit 
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Dr.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of  Howard 
TTniuprQitv     Pnllppp    nf    Meriirine.     In 
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Relief  from  the  impending  recession 
mav  he  offered  in  oart  bv  H.R.  7046. 
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fewer  purchases  of  autos.  steel  and  other 
metals.  The  drop  was  the  largest  since  last 
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populations  living  overseas,  and  a  policy  de- 
termination to  take  some  effective  responsi- 
bility for  the  safe  use  of  our  exports,  all 
merge  in  the  direction  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive review  than  the  Commission  has 
chosen  to  undertake.  I  would  not  assert  that 
such  a  review  could  be  a  basis  for  the  denial 
of  an  export  in  any  but  the  most  extraordi- 
nary case  In  slightly  less  extreme  cases, 
preconditions  could  be  attached  to  an 
export  license.  In  most  cases,  however,  a 
review  would  presume  the  intelligent  self-in- 
terest of  the  recipient  nation  and  could  be 
offered  on  a  cooperative  basis  as  a  positive 
benefit  of  the  U.S.  export  process. 

Such  a  review  might,  depiending  on  the  in- 
formation available  in  any  given  case,  lead 
to  a  statement  on  the  following  points: 

(1)  Whether  the  proposed  reactor  design 
would  be  licenseable  in  the  United  States.  If 
not.  why  not.' 

(2)  Whether  the  site  contained  any  obvi- 
ous features  that  would  make  it  unlicense- 
able  in  the  U.S.  Whether  particular  features 
should  be  of  sufficient  concern  to  the  recipi- 
ent country  to  require  further  inquiry  on  its 
part. 

(3)  Whether  the  recipient  country  was 
creating  a  regulatory  framework  adequate 
for  the  scope  of  its  nuclear  program. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  some  of 
the  results  of  such  a  review  could  conceiv- 
ably be  furnished  to  the  recipient  country 
in  confidence  if  need  be.  Furthermore,  the 
existence  of  effective  international  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  involvement  could  alleviate 
or  remove  particular  concerns. 


I 


As  I  intimated  at  the  outset.  I  believe  that 
the  Commission  result  in  this  case  is  un- 
sound law  and  bad  policy.  The  fact  is  that 
an  accident  as  severe  as  Three  Mile  Island 
would  be  inimical  to  the  common  defense 
and  security  as  discussed  above.  Further- 
more, a  more  severe  accident  could  pose  a 
specific  threat  to  the  common  defense  and 
security  interests  protected  by  the  Subic 
and  Clark  Bases  and  to  the  public  health 
and  safety  of  the  30.000  Americans  at  those 
bases.  Whatever  the  .scope  of  the  Commis- 
sion's discretion  In  coping  with  this  concern, 
it  does  not  have  the  power  to  refuse  to 
evaluate  it  at  all.  The  finding  that  the 
export  is  not  inimical  to  the  common  de- 
fense and  .security  or  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public  should  rest  at  least  on 
as  detailed  a  review  as  can  reasonably  be 
made.  No  such  review  exists.* 


'One  party,  the  Natural  Resources  Defense 
Council  suggests  a  hUtory  of  this  design  that 
would,  if  verified,  seem  to  compel  a  more  extensive 
review; 

■The  PNPP-1  design  is  referenced  to  a  reactor 
under  construction  since  1974  in  Yugoslavia.  This 
plant  in  turn  had  been  referenced  to  an  earlier 
plant  under  construction  in  Brazil.  This  plant  was 
referenced  to  a  Puerto  Rican  plant  which  was  never 
built  nor  licensed  by  the  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion review  of  the  design  of  this  tJ.S.  plant  was 
never  completed,  terminating  in  late  1972. 

The  State  Departments  Concise  Environmental 
Review  does  not  name  any  reference  plant  for  the 
PNPP-1.  but  asserts  that  it  is  an  updated  version  of 
three  plants  In  the  United  Sutes;  Kewaunee. 
Turkey  Point,  and  Prairie  Island.  All  of  these 
plants  went  into  operation  t>etween  1972  and  1974 
and  received  their  construction  permits  years 
before  even  the  terminated  Puerto  Rico  plant 
review.  In  the  last  decade,  there  have  been  consid- 
erable changes  in  applicable  design  criteria  and  reg- 
ulatory guidelines.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  any  of 
these  plants  could  be  licensed  to  operate  today 
without  substantial  modifications." 

■This  void  is  not  filled  by  the  environmental  as- 
sessment prepared  by  the  Departmenu  of  State 
and  Defense  with  the  assistance  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.  That  document  is  little  more  than  a  de- 
scription of  the  reactor  The  Department  of  Energy 
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The  plurality  opinion  has  also  made  cu- 
rious work  of  the  intent  behind  the  Congres- 
sional treatment  of  Section  103(d)  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  in  the  enacting  of  the 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of  1978.  As  a 
first  step  in  its  reasoning,  the  plurality  de- 
fines away  any  obligation  to  concern  itself 
with  the  health  and  safety  of  American  citi- 
zens abroad  by  'interpreting  "  the  relevant 
section  of  the  Senate  Report  on  the  Nuclear 
Nonproliferation  Act.  What  the  report  says 
is: 

"Although  the  NRC  finding  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  public  refers  only  to  the 
American  public,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  certain  overseas  activities  could  pose  a 
threat  to  Americans.  " ' 

The  Commission  suggests  that  the  word 
"overseas"  means  only  that  activities  on  the 
Canadian  or  Mexican  borders  having  an 
impact  on  the  U.S.  public  must  be  consid- 
ered. As  to  just  what  "seas"  such  activities 
would  be  "over, "  the  Commission  maintains 
a  dignified  silence. 

With  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary bases  as  they  affect  the  common  de- 
fense and  security,  the  Commission  asserts 
that  it  has  traditionally  interpreted  the  Sec- 
tion 103(d)  language  as  including  just  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  U.S. 
This  proves  nothing.  Such  an  interpretation 
reinforces  the  Commission's  duty  to  exam- 
ine the  impacts  on  the  operation  of  these 
military  bases  which  exist  to  defend  the 
common  defense  and  security  of  the  U.S. 
On  this  subject,  the  House  Report  states. 
In  the  absence  of  unusual  circumstances, 
the  Committee  believes  that  any  proposed 
export  meeting  the  criteria  set  forth  in  Sub- 
section 127(a)  ...  would  also  satisfy  the 
common  defense  and  security  standard." 

Far  from  indicating,  as  the  plurality  opin- 
ion claims,  that  "the  Committee  did  not 
contemplate  that  NRC  would  use  the  inimi- 
cality  finding  to  .  .  .  include  matters  .  .  . 
beyond  the  explicit  nonproliferation  crite- 
ria, "  the  Report  clearly  expects  the  Com- 
mission to  do  just  that  in  ""unusual  circum- 
stances."" The  presence  of  two  U.S.  military 
bases  near  the  site  clearly  presents  just  such 
circumstances.  Indeed.  I  cannot  imagine 
what  the  Commission  deems  "unusual  "  to 
mean  in  this  context  if  it  does  not  mean  a 
cluster  of  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S.  citizens 
near  a  site  in  a  case  in  which  even  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense  urged  a  lim- 
ited NRC  review. 

Having  thus  converted  a  legal  duty  into  a 
discretionary  option,  the  Commission  has 
declined  to  exercise  that  option.  The  pri- 
mary basis  for  the  refusal  to  examine  the 
potential  impacts  of  the  export  is  that  the 
Commission  would  still  not  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  that  the  reactor  could  be  oper- 
ated safely.  This  is  not  a  legally  sufficient 
basis  for  refusing  to  look  at  the  potential 
impacts  on  the  U.S.  citizens  and  the  oper 
ation  of  the  military  bases.  Such  a  look 
might  have  provided  the  missing  rational 
basis  for  the  findings  essential  to  the  issu- 
ance of  this  license.  For  example,  if  the  con- 
clusion had  been  that  the  worst  possible  ac- 
cident could  cause  numerous  casualties  and 
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was  strongly  critical  of  It.  and  it  does  not  address 
the  possible  consequences  of  a  severe  accident 
beyond  saying  that  they  would  be  similar  to  those 
to  be  expected  in  the  U.S.  This  statement  ignores 
local  conditions  which  are  essential  to  evaluating 
impacts.  In  any  case,  the  Commission  has  declined 
to  consider  this  document  even  though  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  Defense  actually  suggested  an 
NRC  review  of  the  volcanic  and  seismic  risks  posed 
by  the  reactor  to  the  military  bases  and  thus  to  the 
common  defense  and  security. 

'Senate  Rep.  95-487.  95th  Cong.,  1st.  Sess..  at  a 
13. 

•House  Rep.  95-587,  95th  Cong.  1st.  Sess.  at  p 
21. 


leave  the  military  bases  temporarily  or  per- 
manently unusable,  the  Commission  might 
then  (1)  have  recommended  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  it  draw  up  emergency 
plans,  (2)  have  determined  the  probability 
of  the  accident  to  be  small  enough  that  the 
risk  is  acceptable,  or  (3)  have  offered  assist- 
ance to  the  Philippines  to  attempt  to  reduce 
the  risk.' 

The  other  Commission  concern  is  that 
such  a  review  would  intrude  on  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Philippines.  This  assumes  that 
the  Philippines  would  not  have  welcome 
some  review  if  it  had  been  offered  early  in 
the  proceeding.  In  any  case,  however,  some 
level  of  review  could  have  been  based  on  the 
information  available  in  this  country  as  well 
perhaps  as  meteorological  data  from  the 
military  bases.  Furthermore,  a  review  to  de- 
termine the  possible  impacts  upon  U.S.  citi- 
zens residing  around  the  reactor  seems  no 
more  intrusive  than  some  aspects  of  the 
nonproliferation  reviews  nuclear  exporting 
nations  are  committed  to  perform  pursuant 
to  the  London  Supplier  Guidelines  and  the 
Nonproliferation  Treaty. 

The  inconsistency  in  the  Commission's 
treatment  of  the  sovereignty  question  is  ap- 
parent from  the  pluralitys  statement  that 
if  the  reactor  were  situated  in  Canada  or 
Mexico  close  to  the  U.S.  border,  the  Senate 
report  means  that  "the  U,S.  must  consider 
the  impacts  on  U.S.  citizens  and  territory." 
In  those  cases,  just  as  in  this  case,  the  U.S. 
cannot  assure  that  the  reactor  will  be  oper- 
ated safely,  and  any  intrusion  on  sovereign- 
ty would  be  the  same  in  Canada  and  Mexico 
as  in  the  Philippines. 


Because  my  dissent  is  from  the  Commis- 
sion order  setting  the  scope  of  this  and 
other  reactor  export  proceedings,  a  decision 
reached  months  ago.  it  is  somewhat  out  of 
place  in  the  decision  on  the  export  itself. 
However,  this  order  is  the  first  place  that 
the  Commission  has  set  forth  the  reasoning 
behind  its  earlier  decision. 

If  my  concern  were  simply  one  of  policy.  I 
would  note  my  dissent  from  the  earlier 
policy  but  concur  that  the  export  license 
was  correct  under  the  course  chosen.  Be- 
cause, however.  I  believe  that  the  law  re- 
quires of  us  work  that  has  not  been  done.  I 
must  dissent  from  the  issuance  of  the  li- 
cense itself  at  this  time.  I  do  not  mean  by 
the  dissent  to  say  that  the  record  estab- 
lishes that  the  plant  will  be  unsafe.  The 
point  is  that  the  Commission  has  declined 
to  consider  that  question,  even  as  it  may 
affect  U.S.  citizens  and  security  interests.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  DR.  MAURINE  P. 
JOHNSON,  CHIEF  OF  STAFF, 
VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 
MEDICAL  CENTER,  'WASHING- 
TON, D.C. 

HON.  RAY  ROBERTS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 
•  Mr,  ROBERTS.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  was 
with  deep  regret  that  I  recently 
learned  that  Dr,  Maurine  P.  Johnson 
had  retired  from  the  position  of  chief 
of  staff  of  the  VA  Medical  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C, 

■In  this  context.  I  agree  with  Commissioner  Gi- 
linskys  suggestions  regarding  the  Export-Import 
Bank  review  and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
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Dr.  Johnson  is  a  graduate  of  Howard 
University  College  of  Medicine.  In 
1949.  following  5  years  post-graduate 
work  in  internal  medicine  and  chest 
diseases,  she  became  associated  with 
the  VAs  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  at  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  VA  Hos- 
pital. She  served  with  distinction  at 
this  facility  for  13  years.  During  this 
period,  she  was  part  of  the  team  of  VA 
physicians  whose  work  virtually  wiped 
out  the  dread  disease  of  tuberculosis 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in 
other  nations  in  the  Western  alliance. 

Dr.  Johnson  came  back  to  her  home 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  in  1962  as  the 
admitting  physician  at  the  old  Mt. 
Alto  VA  Hospital,  which  was  located 
on  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Northwest, 
When  this  hospital  was  replaced  with 
the  modern  facility  on  Irving  Street, 
Northwest,  she  was  named  the  chief  of 
the  admitting  service.  Two  years  later 
she  became  chief  of  all  outpatient 
services.  In  this  latter  position,  she 
brought  great  credit  and  honors  to  the 
VA  medical  program  for  the  outstand- 
ing and  compassionate  medical  care 
and  treatment  provided  veterans  of 
the  area.  Dr.  Johnson  was  dedicated  to 
the  provision  of  the  very  best  medical 
care  and  worked  diligently  to  provide 
highly  qualified  staff,  up-to-date 
equipment,  and  other  specialized  serv- 
ices to  those  men  and  women  who 
have  given  so  much  in  the  defense  of 
our  Nation  during  its  times  of  greatest 
need.  Her  personal  honors  include 
awards  from  nearly  all  of  the  major 
veterans  organizations  throughout  the 
country, 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Dr.  Johnson  many  years  of 
happiness  and  good  health  in  her  re- 
tirement. She  will  leave  a  void  that 
will  be  most  difficult  to  fill,  for  there 
are  few  individuals  who  can  match  her 
compassion,  her  dedication,  and  her 
knowledge.  On  behalf  of  the  scores  of 
veterans  she  has  served  over  the  years 
of  her  distinguished  career,  her  col- 
leagues, those  of  us  who  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  working  with  and  knowing  her. 
and  our  Nation.  I  wish  her  Godspeed 
and  relay  a  sincere  and  heartfelt 
"Thank  You."» 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TAXES: 
RELIEF  OR  RECESSION? 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

Of  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
picture  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's statistics  for  the  week  ending 
April  19  with  regard  to  the  economy  is 
extremely  bleak.  The  much  heralded 
recession  is  deepening  at  a  rapid  pace 
with  an  inflationary  spiral  coincident 
with  it.  One  of  the  ingredients  in  the 
lowering  of  the  standard  of  living  for 
the  average  American  is  the  increase 
in  the  social  security  tax. 
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Relief  from  the  impending  recession 
may  be  offered  in  part  by  H,R.  7046. 
the  Social  Security  Tax  Credit  Act. 
This  bill  provides  a  refundable  credit 
against  Federal  income  taxes  equal  to 
10  percent  of  social  security  payroll 
taxes  for  fiscal  year  1981.  effective 
January  1,  1981. 

With  an  impending  recession  now  at 
hand,  consideration  of  a  tax  cut  must 
begin.  The  Department  of  Commerce's 
statistics  indicate  that  social  security 
taxes  have  indeed  had  an  impact  on 
the  public,  enough  so  that  this  tax  cut 
is  not  only  warranted,  but  necessary. 
Following  is  the  text  of  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Post  con- 
cerning the  recessionary  statistics,  for 
my  colleagues  and  members  of  their 
staffs  who  may  have  missed  it: 

U.S.  Reports  Fresh  Signs  of  Recession 

(By  John  M.  Berry) 
New  evidence  of  a  fast-developing  reces- 
sion was  released  yesterday  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  top  Carter  aide  said  unemploy- 
ment could  hit  8  percent  early  in  1981. 

Alfred  Kahn.  the  president's  chief  infla- 
tion adviser,  told  a  mayor's  conference  here 
that  unemployment.  6.2  percent  in  March, 
could  reach  7.5  percent  by  the  end  of  this 
year  and  8  percent  a  short  time  later. 

"The  country  now  faces  the  dilemma  we 
have  so  long  feared,  the  twin  ugly  evils  of 
accelerating  inflation  and  the  long-predict- 
ed recession.  "  the  outspoken  Kahn  declared. 
As  Kahn  spoke,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment reported  that  its  index  of  leading  indi- 
cators, which  usually  foreshadows  changes 
in  the  economy,  plunged  2.6  percent  in 
March,  the  third  largest  one-month  decline 
since  the  series  began  in  1947. 

The  Labor  Department  added  its  own 
gloomy  news  on  unemployment.  Initial 
claims  for  unemployment  benefits,  seasonal- 
ly adjusted,  were  filed  in  the  week  ended 
April  19  by  605.000  people— the  highest  level 
in  the  13  years  such  information  has  been 
collected. 

Separately,  the  Labor  Department  said 
that,  because  of  inflation  and  higher  taxes, 
as  of  last  fall  it  took  an  average  $12,585  for 
a  family  of  four  to  have  even  a  "lower" 
standard  of  living  in  an  urban  area.  For  the 
same  family  to  have  an  "intermediate  " 
standard  of  living  required  $20,517.  and  a 
higher  "  standard  took  $30,317. 
In  each  case,  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan area  figure  was  the  fifth  highest  of  the 
24  areas  suneyed  across  the  nation. 

The  budgets  are  calculated  for  a  hypo- 
thetical family  with  a  38-year-old  husband 
employed  full  time,  a  nonworking  wife,  a 
boy  of  13  and  a  girl  8, 

Such  a  family  living  in  the  Washington 
area  would  have  to  spend  $13,631  to  have 
the  lower  standard  of  living.  Costs  are 
higher  only  in  Anchorage,  Honolulu.  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle. 

An  intermediate  standard  of  living  in 
Washington  took  $22,206.  surpassed  only  in 
Anchorage.  Honolulu.  Boston  and  New 
York.  The  higher  budget  took  $32,636  here, 
and  was  higher  in  the  same  four  cities. 

The  lower  budget  rose  9  percent  between 
1978  and  1979.  the  department  said.  The  in- 
termediate and  higher  budgets  rose  more. 
10.2  percent  and  10.6  percent  respectively, 
because  of  large  increases  in  homeowner 
costs  and  Social  Security  taxes. 

The  Commerce  Department  released 
other  economic  statistics  indicating  a  reces- 
sion is  underway. 

New  orders  for  factory  goods  fell  0.9  per- 
cent in  March  to  $154.1  billion  as  a  result  of 
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fewer  purchases  of  autos.  steel  and  other 
metals.  The  drop  was  the  largest  since  last 
July. 

On  the  other  hand,  orders  for  nondefense 
capital  goods— items  such  as  machine  tools 
and  other  equipment  in  which  business  in- 
vests—rose 6.3  percent  to  $23.5  billion  be- 
cause of  purchases  of  aircraft  and  non-elec- 
trical machinery.  Some  economic  forecast- 
ers t)elieve  the  recession  will  not  be  severe 
unless  business  investment  falls  sharply 
from  present  levels. 

Also  yesterday,  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Division 
of  McGraw-Hill  reported  that  the  value  of 
new  construction  contracts  declined  10  per- 
cent in  March.  "The  construction  market's 
reaction  to  anti-inflationary  restraint  is  no 
longer  limited  to  housing.  "  the  divisions 
chief  economist.  George  Christie,  said 

Kahns  remarks  surprised  other  adminis- 
tration economists,  who  said  the  official 
forecast  calls  for  a  7.2  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year, 
a  further  increase  to  about  7.5  percent  in 
the  first  half  of  1981.  and  a  drop  to  7.3  per- 
cent in  the  final  three  months  of  next  year. 

A  minority  of  private  economists,  howev- 
er, are  predicting  unemployment  rates  as 
high  as  8  percent  during  this  recession. 
Most  do  not  believe  it  will  go  that  high. 

The  plunge  in  the  index  of  leading  indica- 
tors was  the  result  of  sharp  drops  in  stock 
prices,  building  permits  and  inflation-ad- 
justed measures  of  the  money  supply  and 
new  orders  for  consumer  goods  from  manu- 
facturers. 

Also  contributing  to  the  decline  were  a  re- 
duction in  the  length  of  the  average  work- 
week in  manufacturing,  an  increase  in  the 
layoff  rate  in  manufacturing,  and  a  drop  in 
-some  raw  materials  prices. 

In  a  separate  report,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment said  that  from  February  to  March 
fewer  people  quit  their  jobs,  fewer  were 
hired,  and  more  were  laid  off.« 


SULLIVAN'S  PRINCIPLES  AT 
WORK  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Africa  Subcommittee  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
issue  of  American  corporate  involve- 
ment in  South  Africa.  On  Thursday. 
May  15,  we  had  the  pleasure  to  hear 
from  the  father  of  the  fair  employ- 
ment code,  the  distinguished  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan,  pastor  of  the  Zion  Bap- 
tist Church  iii  Philadelphia  and 
founder  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Center. 

Reverend  Sullivan's  testimony  is  a 
timely  and  an  accurate  portrayal  of 
the  U.S.  corporate  involvement  in  that 
region,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Leon  Sullivan. 
I  am  a  clergyman  and  Pastor  of  the  Zion 
Baptist  Church  in  Philadelphia. 

1  welcome  this  invitation  to  testify  at  this 
hearing  of  the  Sub-committee  on  Africa  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  Fair  Employment 
Code,  established  for  American  companies 
doing  business  in  South  Africa. 

First.  I  want  to  stale,  unequivocally  and 
categorically,  that  I  am  completely  and  to- 
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tally  opposed  to  apartheid.  I  want  to  see  its 
total  elimination.  This  is  the  main  objective 

in     all     that     I     am     attpmnHncr     tr,    rtn    in     fHic        r*^ 
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In  October   1975.  I   made  the  announce- 
ment to  my  Church  of  the  effort  I  would 
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Although  the  present  135  signatory  com- 
panies represent  80"^  of  the  South  African 
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companies  with  holdings  in  South  Africa, 
worldwide;  and  I  believe  if  these  Principles 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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policy      payments-     is  to  once  again  become  self-sufficient. 
This  applies  equally  whether  we  are 
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tally  opposed  to  apartheid.  I  want  to  see  its 
total  elimination.  This  is  the  main  objective 
in  all  that  I  am  attempting  to  do  in  this 
regard,  and  although  1  am  fully  aware  that 
the  Principles  cannot  by  themselves,  elimi- 
nate apartheid,  it  is  my  aim  and  hope  that 
they  will  help,  along  with  other  thrusts  and 
forces,  to  bring  an  end  to  apartheid,  all  to- 
gether, as  soon  as  possible,  and  all  the  evils 
that  it  represents. 

It  is  my  utmost  desire  to  work,  along  with 
others,  towards  that  eiid  There  are  more 
than  600  million  Black  people  in  the  world, 
and  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  justice  and 
God  given  rights  to  people,  we  cannot 
permit  apartheid  to  continue  to  exist  on 
earth  today.  It  must  come  to  an  end,  one 
way  or  the  other:  and  I  am  attempting  to  do 
what  I  can  to  help  bring  it  to  an  end  by 
using  economic  and  humanitarian  means, 
otherwise  a  violent  answer  is  inevitable. 

Briefly,  to  review  the  history  of  what  has 
become  generally  known  as  the  ■Sullivan 
Principles,  •  it  must  be  realized  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  F*rinciples  must  be  seen 
cybernetically;  this  is  to  say,  one  thing  led 
to  another. 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  supported  the  po- 
sition that  American  companies  should 
withdraw  from  the  Republic  of  South 
Africa.  In  fact,  in  1971,  I  stated  this  posi- 
tion, publicly,  in  a  stockholders  meeting  of 
the  General  Motors  Corporation,  of  which  I 
had  become  a  Director,  opposing  the  entire 
Board  and  the  Company,  on  this  particular 
matter. 

For  four  years  I  held  that  position,  until 
in  1975,  on  a  trip  to  South  Africa,  primarily 
to  establish  an  (QIC)  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Center,  a  Manpower  Training 
Program  for  several  school  leavers  and 
dropouts,  in  the  .small  independent  kingdom 
of  Lesotho.  I  stopped  over  for  a  brief  visit  in 
the  Holiday  Inn.  near  the  airport  in  Johan- 
nesburg. While  there  I  met  with  many 
people  all  through  the  night  and  the  day, 
most  of  whom  had  learned  I  was  there  be- 
cause of  a  statement  I  made  to  the  newspa- 
pers upon  my  arrival  attacking  apartheid. 
My  condemnation  of  the  system  appeared  in 
bold  headlines.  In  the  papers  I  invited  any 
who  wished  to  meet  with  me  to  discuss  their 
views  on  the  matter. 

During  the  discussions  that  followed  with 
Blacks.  Asiatics.  Colored  and  Whites.  I  was 
urged,  over  and  over  again,  to  attempt  to  see 
if  it  were  possible  to  make  American  compa- 
nies and  other  companies  of  the  world,  truly 
instruments  for  racial  change  in  South 
Africa.  I  was  told  that  it  had  never  really 
been  tried  before.  This  was  most  clearly  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  I  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Powerful  Garment  Worker's 
Union,  on  my  return  home,  which  read: 

".  .  .  (1)  Basically,  the  point  to  be  made  is 
that  rather  than  encourage  the  withdrawal 
of  American  capital  from  South  Africa  ( We 
regard  this  as  a  negative  act  (a)  it  would  not 
have  100%  success  and  is  therefore,  a  mean- 
ingless gesture  and  ib)  it  is  negative  in 
itself),  you  could  take  a  positive  stance  and 
call  for  American  companies  in  South  Africa 
to  recognize  the  same  working  conditions 
they  employ  in  America  *  *  •" 

It  was  following  that  journey  to  South 
Africa,  and  after  much  prayer,  consultation 
with  my  family,  and  deep  consideration  of 
what  would  be  involved,  that  I  decided,  with 
the  help  of  Almighty  God.  to  begin  this 
effort  as  a  nonviolent  initiative  for  change 
in  South  Africa. 

At  the  onset.  I  was  aware  of  the  tremen- 
dous odds  against  succeeding.  I  was  con 
scious  of  the  depth  and  the  deep-rootedness 
of  apartheid  in  that  country,  and  also  aware 
of  the  fundamental  nature  of  business;  as 
being  cold,  and  profit  seeking,  and  too  often 
unmoved  by  humanitarian  needs.  Neverthe- 
less. I  decided  I  would  make  the  attempt. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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In  October  1975.  I  made  the  announce- 
ment to  my  Church  of  the  effort  I  would 
make  to  help  end  dLscriminalion  against 
Blacks,  and  other  non-whites,  in  companies 
in  South  Africa,  and  to  help,  along  with 
others,  towards  the  elimination  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa.  I  asked  for  my  church  s 
prayers  and  support.  My  Church,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  active  congregations  in 
America,  has  stood  solidly  behind  me. 

I   then   proceeded   to  organize   American 
companies  to  unite  and  to  act  against  racial 
discrimination   in   their  own  operations   in 
South  Africa,  and  to  take  a  stand  against 
apartheid.  My  efforts  began  with  an  unpub 
licized  gathering  of  the  Chairmen  of  16  of 
Americas  largest  corporations  with    inter- 
ests in  South  Africa,  at  a  place  called  Sands 
Point.  New  York  in  January  of  1976.  Many 
of  the  Chairmen  were  receptive  to  the  idea. 
Following  that  meeting.  I  proceeded  to  de- 
velop a  set  of   -fair  employment  principles  " 
to  guide  American  businesses  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  Black  and  other  non-white 
workers.  I  also  outlined  the  role  they  should 
play,  outside  the  work  environment,  for  im- 
proving and  changing  the  living  conditions 
for   non-whites    in   other   aspects   of   their 
lives.  The  Principles  were  conceived  and  de- 
veloped as  an  evolving  process,  so  they  could 
be  strengthened  and  expanded,  step  by  step. 
In  March  of  1977.  the  first  announcement 
was  made  of  the  first  12  signatory  compa- 
nies. Many  meetings  followed  across  Amer 
ica.  and  with  much  prayer,  hard  work  and 
persuasion,  an  increasing  number  of  compa- 
nies became  signators  to  the  Principles.  Ap- 
proximately,   one    half    of    the    companies 
joined  because  of  pressure  from  interested 
schools  and  stockholders.  Schools  like  Ober 
lin.  The  University  of  Minnesota  and  others, 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  effort.s  in 
this  respect. 

As  of  now.  there  are  135  participating 
companies:  and  according  to  a  list  supplied 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  of  Ameri- 
can based  African  Affiliates,  as  of  1979, 
there  are  160  companies  that,  as  yet.  have 
not  signed  the  Principles. 

All  along  I  have  told  the  companies  that 
the  vigorous  and  full  implementation  of  the 
Principles  is  the  key.  and  that  companies 
must  not  use  the  Principles  as  a  camouflage 
to  hide  behind.  I  have  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  results,  and  that  all  companies 
who  sign  the  Principles  are  expected  to 
become  a  part  of  task  groups,  are  expected 
to  abide  fully  by  the  guidelines,  and  to 
report  progress  on  a  regular  basis  for  evalu- 
ation, assessment  and  measurement, 

I  have  stressed  that  results  and  account- 
ability must  be  the  watchword.  According  to 
reports  I  have  received,  many  companies 
have  given  encouraging  cooperation. 

The  services  of  the  Arthur  D.  Little  Com- 
pany were  secured  to  develop  the  reporting 
mechanism  and  to  receive,  compile,  analyze 
and  interpret  reports  from  signatory  compa- 
nies and  to  help  develop  criteria  for  mea- 
surement of  the  implementation  of  the  var- 
ious aims  of  the  Principles.  The  Arthur  D. 
Little  Company,  in  my  opinion,  has  done  an 
outstanding  and  objective  job. 

At  the  very  early  stages  I  travelled  to 
Great  Britain,  Denmark  and  Sweden  to 
secure  international  support  for  the  Princi- 
ples. Commitments  of  cooperation  were  re- 
ceived from  companies  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. Also,  later,  following  our  visit.  Great 
Britain,  along  with  other  European 
Common  Market  nations,  developed  their 
own  Code  of  Conduct  for  South  Africa,  pat- 
terned after  the  Principles:  as  did  Canada 
and  business  groups  within  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  There  are  now  more  than  13 
Codes  of  Conduct  from  nations  around  the 
world  for  their  South  African  operations. 
The  Principles,  which  started  as  a  ripple 
became  a  wave. 


Although  the  present  135  signatory  com 
panics  represent  80%  of  the  South  African 
work  force  in  American  .subsidiary  compa- 
nies, and  although  there  is  progress  being 
shown  and  many  reasons  to  be  encouraged 
because  the  Principles  are  beginning  to 
work,  I  am  still  far  from  being  satisfied.  The 
signatory  companies  can  and  must  do  much, 
much  more.  .  So.  I  will  be  turning  the 
.screvvs.  more  and  more. 

Also,  we  need  clear  and  broad  participa 
tion  of  all  300  American  companies  in  this 
effort,  because,  in  order  to  achieve  the  goals 
that  have  been  set.  the  full  economic,  tech- 
nical and  moral  strength  of  all  the  Ameri- 
can companies  operating  in  South  Africa, 
united  behind  the  principles,  is  required. 

This  is  particularly  true  for  the  further 
ance  of  the  educational  objectives.  We 
strongly  believe  that  the  development  of  an 
educational  infrastructure  for  blacks  and 
other  non-whites  in  South  Africa  is  essen- 
tial for  total  liberation:  and  whatever  hap- 
pens in  the  country,  the  education  of  the 
people  will  be  essential.  Ultimately,  the  full 
support  of  all  companies  in  South  Africa 
and  from  around  the  world,  behind  educa- 
tional, economic,  social  and  other  needs,  on 
a  massive  scale,  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  kind  of  impact  desired.  This  future 
need  for  the  future  internationalization  of 
the  Principles  and  the  codes,  with  the  neces- 
.sary  monitoring,  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  all  American  companies  par 
ticipate  in  a  united  way  to  provide  leader- 
ship for  an  international  mobilization.  The 
Principles  provide  American  companies  the 
opportunity  to  lead  the  way. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  visited, 
nearly  every  week,  by  representatives  and 
leaders  of  the  black,  and  other  non-white 
population  of  South  Africa.  When  I  rai.sed 
the  question  as  to  whether  I  should  contin- 
ue this  effort.  I  have  been  requested,  time 
and  lime  again,  to  please  continue  and  to 
not  stop  what  I  was  doing.  As  a  member  of  a 
prominent  grass  roots  group  who  was  visit- 
ing with  me.  when  I  raised  the  question, 
said:  I  implore  you.  please  do  not  stop  what 
you  are  doing.  It  is  too  important  to  our 
people,  not  to  continue.  "  I  am  continuing  to 
assess  how  far  I  should  go  in  this  effort  on 
an  ongoing  basis.  The  degree  of  the  future 
effectiveness  of  the  Principles  will  be  the 
determining  factor. 

Since  the  beginning  in  1977,  the  Principles 
have,  thus  far.  been  a  valuable  catal.vst  for 
change.  Many  things  now  happening  in 
South  Africa  are  traceable  to  the  influence 
of  the  Principles. 

The  Principles  have,  also,  given  South 
Africa  its  first  viable,  affirmative  action  pro- 
gram by  which  businesses  can  be  mea.sured 
for  the  equal  treatment  of  their  workers. 
They  have  also  established  a  new  worldwide 
sensitivity  to  the  humanitarian  role  compa- 
nies can  and  must  play  in  South  Africa,  as 
well  as  other  Third  World  nations. 

The  Principles  now  have  their  own  mo- 
mentum and  will  continue  to  change  condi- 
tions. I  must  caution  again,  though,  that  we 
realize  how  much  the  Principles  can  accom- 
plish. The  Principles  are  a  catalyst  and  they 
can  help  produce  change,  but  they  cannot 
end  apartheid  by  themselves.  The  Principles 
can  be  a  part  of  the  solution,  but.  by  no 
means,  the  whole  solution.  For.  in  order  to 
totally  eliminate  apartheid,  help  must  come 
from  churches,  unions,  educational  institu- 
tions, governments  and  worldwide  public 
opinion.  Also,  there  must  be  strong,  sup- 
portive efforts  by  South  African  businesses 
and  institutions,  within  the  country,  includ- 
ing the  nonviolent  efforts  of  the  people 
themselves  against  the  racial  laws. 

But.  I  deeply  believe,  if  the  Principles  are 
fully  implemented,  and  their  guidelines  fol- 
lowed by  American  companies,  as  well  as  by 
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companies  with  holdings  in  South  Africa, 
worldwide;  and  I  believe  if  these  Principles 
are  adopted  and  followecl  by  South  African 
owned  companies  within  South  Africa,  as  is 
now  beginning  to  happen,  the  Principles  can 
and  will  also  play  a  major  part  in  the  ulti- 
mate total  elimination  of  apartheid  itself.» 


FLOOD  OF  1979  IN  MISSISSIPPI 

HON.  JON  HINSON 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  HINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Easter,  1979,  unprecedented  floods 
swept  through  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  and  the  State's  rapital 
city  of  Jackson,  Thousands  were  dis- 
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Flood  insurance  policy  payments— 
$20,206,000. 

Small  Business  Administration  loans  ap- 
proved-$74.231.000. 

Red  Cross- $2,271,000. 

Corps  of  Engineers  Rehabilitation  of 
Levee  System  at  Jackson— $3.2  million. 

Federal  Highway  Administration— 
$4,000,000. 

Office  of  Education  for  Jackson  Municipal 
Separate  Districl-$136,000. 

Office  of  Education  claimed  for  1979-1980 
loss  of  revenue— $628,084  (estimated). 

Mississippi  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion for  Unemployment  Insurance— 
$8,608,000. 

Farmers  Home  Loan  Administration  emer- 
gency loan  activity— $8,953,000. 

Farmers  Home  Loan  Administration  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  activity— $2,805,000. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 


placed,  many  of  whom  were  unable  to    ^^^  Members  of  the  House  to  a  con 


return   to  their  homes  until  some  6 
months  later. 

The  Pearl  River,  which  overflowed 
her  banks  in  the  disastrous  flooding  of 
1979,  has  been  flowing  at  a  near  or 
above  full  capacity  rate  since  that 
time.  With  the  coming  of  the  annual 
spring  rains  of  this  year,  the  Pearl 
River  once  again  overflowed  her 
banks,  causing  hundreds  of  people  to 
evacuate  their  homes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  chronic  problem  of  Pearl  River 
flooding  is  becoming  progressively 
more  severe  and  is  causing  and  will 
continue  to  cause  severe  emotional 
and  economic  distress  to  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Mississippi  and 
surrounding  areas. 

Several  years  ago  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers evaluated  a  project  located  in 
the  district  represented  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  Congressman  G.  V. 
"Sonny"  Montgomfry,  entitled  the 
Edinburg  Dam  project.  At  that  lime, 
the  project  was  found  to  be  lacking  in 
economic  benefit.  I  have  requested 
that  the  Corps  of  Engineers  include  in 
its  study  of  the  Pearl  River  basin 
flooding  problems  a  thorough  reinves- 
tigation of  the  Edinburg  Dam  project 
in  light  of  the  devastating  losses  sus- 
tained in  the  Easter,  1979.  flooding 
and  the  recurrent  threat  of  flooding. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  evaluate 
the  emotional  damages  done  to  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  and  surrounding  areas.  An  es- 
timate of  the  total  economic  lo.sses  in 
this  area  would  be  at  best  a  rough  esti- 
mate. There  are,  however,  huge  ex- 
penditures made  by  the  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  the  1979  flood 
disaster  that  will  indicate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  losses.  These  costs  includ- 
ed, but  are  not  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing: 
Temporary  housing-$2.992.000. 
Individual  and  family  grant  program— 
$9,000,000  (this  reflects  75  percent  of  the 
total  cost  with  the  State  of  Mississippi  bear- 
ing the  remaining  25  percent). 
Disaster  unemployment— $800,000. 
Public  assistance  from  the  presidential 
disaster  relief  fund-$23,020,000. 

Public  assistance  through  the  Mississippi 
Defense  Council-$16, 243,000. 

Individual  assistance  and  grant  p-ogram— 
$8,600,000. 


current  resolution  of  the  Mississippi 
legislature  which  memorializes  the 
President,  Congress,  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  dams  along  the  Northern 
Pearl  River  to  alleviate  the  chronic 
flooding  of  that  river.  The  text  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No,  585 
is  as  follows: 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  585 
A  Concurrent  Resolution  Memorializing 
the  President,  Congress  and  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  proceed  with  the  construction  of 
dams  to  alleviate  Pearl  River  flooding.' 

Whereas,  for  the  second  straight  year  seri- 
ous flooding  is  occurring  along  the  Pearl 
River;  and 

Whereas,  this  consecutive  year  of  natural 
disaster  is  exacting  a  devastating  loll  in 
both  human  suffering  and  economic  loss: 
and 

Whereas,  ihere  are  projects  planned 
which  could  in  some  degree  alleviate  the 
chronic  problem  of  Pearl  River  flooding 
which  is  becoming  progressively  more 
severe;  and 

Whereas,  these  are  dams  which  will  be 
constructed  along  the  Pearl  or  its  tributar- 
ies and  which  could  provide  some  regulation 
of  water  flow  downstream; 

Now,  Therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Stale  of  Mississippi,  the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring  there- 
in, that  we  do  hereby  memorialize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  cause  immediate  commence- 
ment of  construction  of  the  Edinburg  Dam 
on  the  Pearl  River  in  Neshoba  County  and 
to  expedite  planning  and  construction  of 
the  Lobulcha  and  Yockanookany  Dams. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President, 
the  Mississippi  congre.ssiona!  delegation  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  that  copies  be 
made  available  to  the  capitol  press. 
Adopted  by  the  Senate-April  15.  1980. 
Adopted  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives-May 5.  1980. 

Disaster  relief  and  assistance  is  an 
investment  in  a  community's  desire  to 
rebuild  itself.  Productive,  tax-paying 
citizens  who  have  undergone  natural 
disasters  may  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  recovery  effort  that 
faces  them.  We  must  not  allow  this  to 
happen.  We  must  always  stand  ready 
to  help  our  citizens  whose  only  desire 
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is  to  once  again  become  self-sufficient. 
This  applies  equally  whether  we  are 
talking  of  chronic  flooding  in  Missis- 
sippi, tornadoes,  earthquakes,  volca- 
noes, or  events  such  as  the  flooding  in 
my  sister  State  of  Louisiana. 

But  where  reasonable  efforts  can  be 
made  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of 
such  disasters,  such  as  dams  and  flood 
control  projects  in  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  rivers  of  our  Nation.  I  believe 
that  a  serious  look  should  be  given  to 
the  costs  of  the  failure  to  provide  such 
projects.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that 
when  measured  against  not  only  the 
loss  to  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments of  moneys  expended  in  disaster 
relief,  but  also  the  tremendous  cost  in 
emotional  and  economic  trauma  to  a 
community,  projects  such  as  the  Edin- 
burg Dam  and  the  Lobulcha  and 
Yockanookany  Dams  are  cost-effective 
and  fully  worthy  of  our  consideration.* 


A  CONSTITUENTS  VIEW  OF 
FATHER  DRINAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  letter  to  the  editor, 
printed  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Thursday.  May  15.  1980.  It  expresses 
the  admiration  and  affection  felt  for 
Father  Drinan  by  his  constituents 
which  is  equaled  only  by  our  respect. 
A  Constituent's  View  of  Father  Drinan 
Chestnut  Hill.  Mass.. 

May  7.  1980. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Rev.  Robert  F  Drinan  has  been  my 
Congressman  for  all  the  years  I  have  served 
the  religious  community  of  Newton.  His 
choosing  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the 
church  rather  than  seek  re-election  has 
once  again  raised  the  complex  issue  of 
church  and  sUte.  I  applaud  both  Drinans 
devotion  to  conscience  by  withdrawing  and 
his  10  years  in  Congress  representing  me. 
the  individuals  in  my  synagogue  and  all  the 
citizens  of  diverse  faiths  and  convictions 
within  our  Congressional  District. 

As  a  Jew.  1  am  committed  to  the  plurality 
of  creative  differences:  yarmulka  (skull  cap) 
or  Roman  collar  are  testimony  to  ihe  varie 
ties  of  expression  in  the  American  main- 
stream. Father  Drinans  espousal  of  a  secure 
Israel  and  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  was  far 
more  effective  than  any  pronouncements  or 
preachments  by  rabbi  or  Jew  Is  not  the 
highest  humanity  the  pleading  of  another's 
cause,  rising  above  parochialisms?  Drinan's 
collar  was  eloquent  testimony  to  his  all-em- 
bracing humanity. 

Leaving  the  merits  of  the  Pope's  decision 
aside.  I  must  say  how  much  I  admire  Drin- 
an's decision  of  conscience  to  forgo  the  halls 
of  power,  prestige  and  prominence,  to 
return  to  the  sacraments  of  the  church. 
America  needs  to  be  reminded  occasionally 
that  politics  is  not  the  highest  calling'  and 
that  politics  functions  best  when  thase  who 
are  true  to  their  convictions  speak  out  cou- 
rageously, even  to  their  own  seeming  delri 
ment.  The  ultimate  religious  or  political  act 
is  being  faithful  to  a  moral  and  ethical  call 
ing. 
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Representative  Father  Drinan  was  not  a 
contradiction  or  paradox.  Church  and  state 
as  Institutions  are  separate,  but  a  man  of 

good  will,  whatever  hi.s  creerl    hahit  nr  ,/oct_ 
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AUBURN  UNIVERSITY  SOIL 
JUDGING  TEAM 
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ing  Contest  at  University  Park.  Pennsylva 
nia.  on  April  18.  1980:  and 
Whereas   this   was   the   third   rnnsprntiwo 
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years,  the  realization  that  internal  sta- 
bility is  directly  linked  to  external  se- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  days,  our 
Government  will  officially  inform  the 
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to  1914.  This  did  work,  one  must  admit,  in 
comparably  better  than  the  present  chaos 
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Representative  Father  Drman  was  not  a 
contradiction  or  paradox.  Church  and  state 
as  Institutions  are  separate,  but  a  man  of 
good  will,  whatever  his  creed,  habit  or  vest- 
ment, is  ample  testimony  of  a  particular  re- 
ligious faith  serving  faithfully  and  repre- 
senting fairly  all  citizens  of  the  community. 

May  Robert  F.  Drinan  go  from  strength  to 
strength.  We  will  greatly  miss  him. 

Richard  M.  Yellin. 

Rabbi.0 


HOUSING  ALTERNATIVES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  amend 
section  8  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
more  housing  alternatives  for  lower- 
income  single  individuals  and  married 
couples.  This  initiative  stems  from  a 
study  that  I  have  been  conducting  on 
the  issue  of  single  room  occupancy 
hotels  (SROs). 

By  definition,  SROs  are  hotels, 
roominghouses,  or  converted  apart- 
ment buildings  which  offer  furnished 
rooms,  shared  bathrooms  and  kitch- 
ens, and  some  management  services 
such  as  desk,  linens,  and  housekeep- 
ing. The  buildings,  often  old  and 
poorly  maintained,  house  a  diverse 
group  of  individuals  who.  nevertheless 
do  share  a  common  characteristic. 
Without  exception,  all  SRO  tenants 
have  very  small  incomes.  The  vast  ma- 
jority live  on  fixed  incomes  derived 
from  supplemental  security  income, 
social  security,  and  public  assistance. 

Shelter  is  one  of  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  which  you  and  I  generally  take 
for  granted.  However,  for  the  thou- 
sands of  less  fortunate  individuals 
throughout  the  country,  adequate 
housing  is  a  difficult  commodity  to 
come  by.  Presently  our  Nation  is  expe- 
riencing a  housing  shortage  of  epidem- 
ic proportions.  Unfortunately,  it  is  the 
most  vulnerable  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation—the low-income,  the  elderly. 
and  the  disabled— who  must  shoulder 
the  burden  of  somehow  obtaining  and 
financing  adequate  living  quarters 
from  a  dwindling  and  increasingly 
costly  supply.  In  my  hometown  of  New 
York  City  in  1975  for  example.  52  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  renters  lived  alone 
and  paid  between  25  and  40  percent  of 
their  limited  incomes  on  rent— leaving 
a  mere  $150  per  month  for  all  other 
expenses. 

My  legislation  would  make  the  sec- 
tion 8  program  a  viable  one  for  the 
SRO  community  by  providing  incen- 
tives for  landlords  to  maintain  their 
buildings  so  as  to  qualify  for  leasing 
and  assistance  with  costs  and  improve- 
ments. This  would  allow  SRO  hotels 
to  maintain  solvency  and  undergo  re- 
pairs without  major  tenant  displace- 
ment.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AUBURN  UNIVERSITY  SOIL 
JUDGING  TEAM 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  the  Auburn  University  soil  judg- 
ing team  won  an  unprecedented  third 
national  championship  in  a  row.  This 
is  a  noteworthy  accomplishment  con- 
sidering the  competition  is  among  the 
finest  agriculture  schools  in  America. 

I  believe  these  future  American  agri- 
culture experts  should  be  duly  con- 
gratulated for  their  accomplishments 
and  a  special  recognition  should  go  out 
to  the  professors  and  teachers  whose 
guidance  and  instruction  have  provided 
the  foundation  for  Auburn  Universi- 
ty's consistent  successful  showings  in 
national  competition. 

For  the  Record  of  this  body  I  en- 
close a  press  release  issued  by  the  uni- 
versity and  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Alabama  commending  the 
Auburn  University  soil  judging  team 
and  coaches  for  their  outstanding  ac- 
complishments. 

Auburn.  Ala.-U's  the  third  national 
championship  in  a  row  for  Auburn  Universi- 
ty's soil  judging  team-the  first  time  in  his- 
tory that  any  team  has  won  in  three  con- 
secutive years. 

The  Auburn  team  claimed  the  champion- 
ship trophy  by  beating  out  16  regional 
championship  teams  from  across  the  coun- 
try in  the  finals  at  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity, says  team  coach  Dr.  Ben  Hajek  Pro- 
fessor. Department  of  Agronomy  and  Soils. 

Team  members,  all  students  in  Aubums 
School  of  Agriculture,  are  David  Bridges. 
Dawson.  Ga.;  Ronnie  Jernigan,  Jav.  Fla ' 
Donnie  Parrish.  Enterprise;  Ramona  Pelle- 
tier.  Jacksonville.  Fla.;  and  William  Puckett. 
Dothan,  Dr.  Hajek  recognized  individual  ac- 
complishments of  Puckett,  who  was  fourth 
high  overall  in  the  contest,  and  Jernigan 
who  placed  fifth. 

Hajek.  who  does  soils  research  for  Au 
bum's  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as 
well  as  teaching  soils  courses  in  the  School 
of  Agriculture,  has  coached  all  three  of  the 
championship  Auburn  teams.  This  also  rep- 
resents an  unprecedented  accomplishment 
that  is  evidence  of  his  expertise  as  a  soil  sci- 
entist, notes  Agriculture  Dean  Dr.  R  Dennis 
Rouse. 

Two  members  of  the  1980  team.  Bridges 
and  Jernigan,  also  competed  in  the  1979 
competition,  Hajek  notes.  Except  for  these 
repeat  members,  each  of  the  three  cham- 
pionship teams  has  been  made  up  of  stu- 
dents who  had  not  previously  competed  in 
the  event. 
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ing  Contest  at  University  Park,  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  April  18.  1980:  and 

Whereas  this  was  the  third  consecutive 
year  that  the  Auburn  team  has  placed  first 
which  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
the  contest;  and 

Whereas  this  team  was  coached  by  Dr 
Ben  Hajek,  outstanding  soil  scientist  in  the 
Department  of  Agronomy  and  Soils,  who 
also  coached  the  previous  two  years'  win- 
ners; and 

Whereas  this  team  competed  again.st  16 
regional  championship  teams  from  major 
universities  across  the  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  soil  is  one  of  our  nations 
most  important  natural  resources:  and 

Whereas  the  Number  One  Soil  Judging 
Team  in  the  nation  has  brought  honor  and 
distinction  both  to  Auburn  University  and 
to  the  entire  Stale  of  Alabama:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Legislature  of  Alabama.  That  we  com- 
mend and  congratulate  members  of  the 
Auburn  University  Soil  Judging  Team  and 
their  coach  for  this  ouUstanding  accomplish- 
ment; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  president  of  Auburn  University, 
to  the  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture! 
and  to  the  team  members  and  their  coach.* 
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RfSOLtmoN  Commending  the  Auburn  Uni- 
versity Soil  Judging  Team  for  an  Un- 
precedented Third  National  Champion- 
ship 


Whereas  the  Auburn  University  Soil  Judg- 
ing Team  composed  of  students  David 
Bridges.  Ronnie  Jernigan,  Donnie  Parrish, 
Ramona  Pelletier.  and  William  Puckett  in 
the  School  of  Agriculture  placed  first  in  the 
20th  annual  National  Collegiate  Soil  Judg- 


SAD  DAY  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AND  SOUTH  KOREA 

HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 


•  Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  news 
reports  this  weekend  out  of  Miami, 
and  across  the  Pacific  from  South 
Korea,  were  not  encouraging  for  those 
who  are  concerned  with  the  progress 
of  political  and  legal  rights,  and  who 
are  concerned  over  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  promote  such  con- 
cepts around  the  globe,  as  well  as  here 
at  home. 

I  raise  the  tragic  situation  in  Miami 
because  it  dramatizes  the  fact  that  we 
in  the  United  States  still  have  a  dis- 
tance to  travel  along  the  human  rights 
road.  If  it  is  possible  to  find  a  positive 
note  in  what  is  still  an  ongoing  situa- 
tion. I  think  it  is  that  since  we  are 
such  an  open  society,  the  tragedy  in 
Miami  will  not  go  unnoticed,  nor.  I  am 
confident,  will  the  causes  of  the 
tragedy  be  ignored,  and  no  remedy  at- 
tempted. 

It  is  this  basic  confidence  in  our  in- 
stitutions and  our  people,  this  sense  of 
hope  that  even  in  adversity  we  will 
honestly  strive  to  overcome  our  diffi- 
culties, which  gives  me  the  confidence 
to  address  another  ongoing  social  trag- 
edy, the  reimposition  of  strict  martial 
law  in  our  friend  and  ally.  South 
Korea. 

Korea  has  represented  a  vital  secu- 
rity interest  to  the  United  States  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  We  have 
fought  in  one  war  there,  and  have 
striven  to  promote  security  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  ever  since.  In  recent 


years,  the  realization  that  internal  sta- 
bility is  directly  linked  to  external  se- 
curity has  become  increasingly  clear, 
particularly  regarding  South  Korea. 
Thus,  today  we  must  be  as  concerned 
for  Korea's  internal  stability  as  we 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  for 
her  external  security. 

Last  January.  I  was  privileged  to 
lead  a  delegation  which  spent  3  days 
in  South  Korea,  as  part  of  an  18-day 
mission  to  Asia.  We  met  with  men  and 
women  from  all  walks  of  Korean  life, 
including  prominent  members  of  the 
Government,  the  military,  and  the  op- 
position political  parties. 

It  is  my  sad  duty  today  to  note  the 
arrest  of  many  of  those  with  whom  we 
talked,  including  Kim  Daejung,  the 
former  Presidential  candidate,  and 
Kim  Jong-pil.  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment's own  Democratic-Republican 
Party.  I  trust  they  will  be  swiftly 
released. 

In  January,  the  situation  in  South 
Korea  was  still  very  sensitive  following 
the  twin  shocks  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Park  in  October,  and  the 
military  actions  of  December. 

Great  concern  was  expressed  by 
most  of  the  people  with  whom  we  met 
as  to  the  future  political  activities  of 
the  military  in  South  Korea,  and  the 
ability  of  the  civilian  government  to 
work  its  way  through  the  very  sensi- 
tive and  difficult  problems  it  faced. 
Significantly,  most  of  our  conversa- 
tions dwelt  at  length  on  the  role  of  the 
students  on  the  college  campuses,  and 
what  the  military  reaction  might  be  in 
the  event  of  student  unrest. 

Last  week,  those  fears  came  to  reali- 
ty, and  with  the  President  out  of  the 
country,  the  military  moved  swiftly, 
crushing  the  hopes  of  those  of  us  who 
had  thought  that  Korea  was  slowly 
but  firmly  emerging  from  the  uncer- 
tainties of  recent  months. 

President  Choi  cut  short  his  journey 
to  return  to  Korea  and  address  the 
student  protesters  who  were  demand- 
ing an  end  to  martial  law,  and  free 
elections.  We  will  never  know  whether 
he  could  have  forestalled  further  esca- 
lation, nor  if  the  Government  could 
have  continued  the  progress  toward 
free  elections  which  had  been  so 
heartening  in  recent  months. 

Now.  for  civilian  government,  for 
legal  and  political  rights  in  South 
Korea  the  task  must  begin  again,  with 
many  of  the  key  personalities  taken 
out  of  the  picture,  and  many  of  the 
key  institutions  weakened  by  the  loss 
of  their  leadership,  not  to  mention 
their  morale  in  the  wake  of  the  week- 
end's events,  and  in  the  face  of  an  un- 
certain future. 

At  this  critical  time  for  democracy  in 
Korea,  I  call  on  the  Congress,  the 
State  Department,  and  the  President, 
to  make  our  views  known,  and  to  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  fostering  de- 
mocracy in  South  Korea. 
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I  hope  that  in  the  coming  days,  our 
Government  will  officially  inform  the 
Korean  Government  of  the  concerns 
of  the  American  people  over  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  week. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  days,  the 
Congress  will  also  speak  out  for  the 
democratization  of  Korea  to  insure 
its  internal  security  and  in  defense  of 
the  liberties  which  we  all  hope  will  yet 
be  the  final  outcome  for  the  people  of 
South  Korea.* 


GOLD  VERSUS  FRACTIONAL 
RESER'VES 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
more  and  more  public  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  gold  standard.  Un- 
fortunately, some  of  the  proposals 
that  have  been  made  in  the  name  of 
the  gold  standard  are  not  sound 
money  proposals  at  all  but  would 
merely  put  gold  only  partially— and  re- 
vocably— into  our  present  money 
system. 

The  noted  economist  Henry  Hazlitt 
has  published  an  excellent  essay  that 
presents  the  case  for  a  full  100  percent 
gold  coin  standard.  I  call  excerpts 
from  that  essay  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention, for  the  present  inflation  will 
soon  force  us  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween a  free  economy  with  a  sound 
money  system  or  a  totalitarian  econo- 
my with  a  paper  money  system,  price 
and  wage  controls,  and  rationing. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

Gold  Versus  Fractional  Reserves 

The  present  worldwide  inflation  has  done, 
and  will  continue  to  do,  immense  harm.  But 
it  may  eventually  lead  to  one  great  achieve- 
ment. It  may  make  it  possible  to  restore  (or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  to 
create)  a  full  100  percent  gold  standard. 

That  could  come  about  in  a  simple 
manner.  Our  government  has  made  it  once 
more  legal  to  hold  gold,  to  trade  in  gold,  and 
to  make  contracts  In  terms  of  gold.  This 
makes  it  possible  for  private  individuals  to 
buy  and  sell  in  terms  of  gold,  and  therefore 
to  restore  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  If 
our  present  inflation,  as  seems  likely,  con- 
tinues and  accelerates,  and  if  the  future 
purchasing  power  of  the  paper  dollar  be- 
comes less  and  less  predictable,  it  also  seems 
probable  that  gold  will  be  more  and  more 
widely  used  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  If 
this  happens,  there  will  then  arise  a  dual 
system  of  prices— prices  expressed  in  paper 
dollars,  and  prices  expressed  in  a  weight  of 
gold.  And  the  latter  may  finally  supplant 
the  former.  This  will  be  all  the  more  likely 
if  private  individuals  or  banks  are  legally  al- 
lowed to  mint  gold  coins  and  to  issue  gold 
certificates. 

But  even  of  the  small  number  of  mone- 
tary economists  who  favor  a  return  to  a  gold 
standard,  probably  less  than  a  handful 
accept  the  Idea  of  such  a  100  percent  gold 
standard.  They  want  a  return,  at  best,  to 
the  so-called  classical  gold  standard— that  is, 
the  gold  standard  as  it  functioned  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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to  1914.  This  did  work,  one  must  admit.  In- 
comparably better  than  the  present  chaos 
of  depreciating  paper  monies.  But  it  had  a 
grave  weakness:  it  rested  on  only  a  fraction- 
al gold  reserve.  And  this  weakness  eventual- 
ly proved  its  undoing. 

not  enough  gold? 

The  advocates  of  the  fractional  gold 
standard,  however,  saw— and  still  see— this 
weakness  as  a  strength.  They  contend  that 
a  pure  gold  standard  was  and  is  imprassible; 
that  there  is  just  not  enough  gold  in  the 
world  to  provide  such  a  currency.  Moreover. 
a  pure  gold  standard,  they  argue,  would  be 
unworkably  rigid.  On  the  other  hand,  a  frac- 
tional reserve  system,  they  say.  is  flexible;  it 
can  be  adjusted  to  "the  needs  of  business": 
it  provides  an  "elastic"  currency. 

We  will  come  back  to  these  alleged  virtues 
later,  and  examine  them  in  detail,  but  first  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  central 
weakness  of  a  fractional  reserve  system:  it 
embodies  a  long-term  tendency  to  inflation. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  hypothetical  illustra- 
tion. Suppose  we  have  a  world  in  which  the 
leading  countries  have  been  maintaining  a 
100  percent  gold  standard,  that  they  begin 
to  find  this  very  confining,  and  that  they 
decide  to  adopt  a  fractional  gold  standard 
requiring  only  a  50  percent  gold  reserve 
against  bank  deposlLs  and  bank  notes. 

The  banks  are  now  suddenly  free  to 
extend  more  credit.  They  can,  in  fact, 
extend  twice  as  much  credit  as  before.  Pre- 
viously, assuming  they  were  lent  up.  they 
had  to  wail  until  one  loan  was  paid  off 
before  they  could  extend  another  loan  of 
similar  size.  Now  they  can  keep  extending 
more  loans  until  the  total  is  twice  as  great. 
The  new  credit  plus  competition  causes 
them  to  lower  their  interest  rates.  The 
lower  interest  rates  tempt  more  firms  to 
borrow,  because  the  lower  costs  of  borrow- 
ing make  more  projects  seem  profitable 
than  seemed  profitable  before.  Credit  in- 
creases, projects  increase,  and  there  is  a 
"boom." 

So  reducing  the  gold  reserve  requirement 
from  100  percent  to  50  percent,  it  appears, 
has  been  a  great  success.  But  has  it?  For 
other  consequences  have  followed  besides 
those  just  outlined.  Production  has  been 
stimulated  to  some  extent  by  lowering  the 
reserve  requirement;  but  production  cannot 
be  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  credit  can  be. 
So  as  a  result  of  increasing  the  credit  supply 
most  prices  have  practically  doubled.  Twice 
the  credit  does  not  do  twice  the  work"  as 
before,  because  each  monetary  unit  now 
does,  so  to  speak,  only  half  the  work  it  did 
before.  There  has  been  no  magic.  The  sup- 
posed gain  from  doubling  the  nominal 
amount  of  money  has  been  an  illusion. 

And  this  illusion  has  been  tx)ught  at  a 
price.  Lowering  the  required  gold  resene  to 
50  percent  has  enabled  the  banks  to  double 
the  volume  of  credit.  But  as  they  l)egin  to 
approach  even  the  new  credit  limit,  availa- 
ble new  credit  tjecomes  scarce.  Some  banks 
have  to  wait  for  old  loans  to  be  paid  off 
l)efore  they  can  grant  new  ones  Interest 
rales  rise.  New-  projects  have  to  be  aban- 
doned, as  well  as  some  incompleted  projects 
that  have  already  been  launched.  A  reces- 
sion sets  in.  or  even  a  financial  panic. 

And  then,  of  course,  the  proposal  is  made 
that  the  simple  way  out  is  to  reduce  the 
gold-reserve  requirement  once  again,  so  as 
to  permit  a  still  further  creation  of  credit. 

the  federal  reserve  act 
Historically,  this  is  exactly  what  has  been 
happening.  Space  does  not  permit  a  detailed 
review  of  what  has  happened  in  one  nation 
after  another,  starting,  say.  after  the  adop- 
tion in  England  of  Sir  Rot)ert  Peels  Bank 
Act   of    1844.   But   we   can   point   to  a   few 
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sample  changes  in  our  own  country,  begin- 
ning with  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 
That  act  set   up  twelve  Federal   Reserve 
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Monetary  Fund,  it  was  not  merely  the 
American  dollar,  but  the  total  currencies  of 
practically  all  the  nations  in  the  Fund,  that 
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In  emphasizing  this  weakness  of  fraction- 
al-reserve standard.  I  do  not  Intend  to  imply 


years  1955  to  1961,  she  was  the  admin      in  the  present  situation.  Let  me  ex- 
istrator  of  the  Bon  Secours  Hospital  in    plain  whv. 
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sample  changes  in  our  own  country,  begin- 
ning with  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1913. 

That  act  set  up  twelve  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  and  made  them  the  repositories  for 
the  cash  reserves  of  the  national  banks.  The 
first  thing  that  was  done  was  to  reduce  the 
reserve  requirements  of  these  commercial 
banks.  Under  the  national  banking  system 
the  banks  had  been  classified  according  to 
the  size  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  locat- 
ed. They  were  Central  Reserve  City  Banks. 
Reser\'e  City  Banks,  and  Country  Banks. 
These  were  required  to  keep  reserves,  re- 
spectively, of  25  percent  of  total  net  depos- 
its (all  in  the  bank's  own  vaults).  25  percent 
of  total  net  deposits  <at  least  half  in  the 
bank's  own  vaults),  and  15  percent  of  total 
net  deposits  i  two-fifths  in  the  bank's  own 
vaults! 

The  Federal  Reserve  Act  classified  depos- 
its into  two  categories,  demand  and  time, 
with  separate  reserve  requirements  for 
each.  For  demand  deposits  the  act  reduced 
the  reserve  requirements  to  18  percent  for 
Central  Reserve  City  Banks.  15  percent  for 
Reserve  City  Banks,  and  12  percent  for 
Country  Banks.  In  each  case  at  least  one- 
third  of  the  reserve  was  to  be  kept  in  the 
bank's  own  vaults.  For  time  deposits  the  re- 
serve was  only  5  percent  for  all  classes  of 
banks. 

In  1917.  as  an  aid  in  floating  government 
war  loans,  the  reserve  requirements  were 
further  relaxed,  to  13.  10.  and  7  percent  re- 
spectively, with  only  a  3  percent  reserve  re- 
quirement for  time  deposits.  Though  the 
amendment  also  required  that  all  reserve 
cash  should  thereafter  t>e  held  on  deposit 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the 
amount  of  till  or  vault  cash  necessary  to 
meet  daily  withdrawals  was  found  to  be 
small. 

In  addition  to  this  lowering  of  the  reserve 
requirements  of  the  member  banks,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  provided  for  the 
building  of  a  second  inverted  credit  pyramid 
on  top  of  the  one  that  the  member  banks 
could  build.  For  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
themselves  were  authorized  to  issue  note 
and  deposit  liabilities  against  their  gold  re- 
serves, which  were  required  to  total  only  35 
percent  against  deposits. 

As  a  result  of  such  changes,  if  the  average 
reserves  held  by  the  commercial  banks 
against  their  deposits  were  taken  as  10  per- 
cent, and  the  gold  reserves  held  by  the 
System  against  the.se  reserves  at  35  percent, 
the  actual  gold  held  against  the  commercial 
deposits  of  the  System  could  be  reduced  to 
as  low  as  3.5  percent. 

What  actually  did  happen  is  that  between 
1914  and  1931.  total  net  deposits  of  member 
banks  increased  from  $7.5  billion  to  $32  bil- 
lion, or  more  than  300  percent  in  less  than 
two  decades. ' 

These  figures  continued  to  grow.  Gold  re- 
serve requirements  were  finally  removed  al- 
together In  August.  1971.  when  the  United 
States  officially  went  off  the  gold  standard, 
the  money  stock,  as  measured  by  combined 
demand  and  time  deposits  plus  currency 
outside  of  banks,  was  $454.5  billion.  The 
U.S.  gold  reserves  were  then  valued  at  $10.2 
billion.  This  meant  that  the  money  stock  of 
the  country  had  been  multiplied  more  than 
sixty  times  over  that  of  1914,  and  the  gold 
reserve  against  this  money  stock  had  fallen 
to  only  2.24  percent.  Put  another  way.  there 
was  then  $44  of  bank  credit  issued  against 
every  $1  of  gold  reserves. 

EXHAUSTING  THE  GOLD  RESERVE 

The  situation  was  actually  more  ominous 
than  these  figures  suggest.  For  under  the 
gold-exchange  system  of  the  International 
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Monetary  Fund,  it  was  not  merely  the 
American  dollar,  but  the  total  currencies  of 
practically  all  the  nations  in  the  Fund,  that 
were  supposed  to  be  ultimately  convertible 
into  the  U.S.  monetary  gold  stock.  The  mir- 
acle is  not  that  this  gold  exchange  system 
collapsed  altogether  in  August  of  1971.  but 
that  it  did  not  do  so  much  sooner. 

In  short,  the  fractional  gold  standard 
tends  almost  inevitably  to  become  more  and 
more  attenuated,  and  while  it  does  so  it  per- 
mits and  encourages  progressive  inflation. 

When  the  gold  standard  is  abandoned 
completely  and  officially,  inflation  usually 
accelerates.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
more  than  seven  years  since  August,  1971. 
At  the  end  of  1978,  the  money  stock,  count- 
ing both  demand  and  time  deposits,  had 
risen  to  $871  billion— nearly  double  the 
figure  at  which  it  stood  in  August.  1971. 

But  what  happens  as  long  as  the  fraction- 
al gold  standard  is  being  nominally  main- 
tained is  that  the  milder  rate  of  inflation  is 
less  noticed,  and  even  many  monetary 
economists  are  inclined  to  view  it  with  com- 
placency. This  is  partly  because  they  have  a 
reassuring  theory  of  what  is  happening.  The 
amount  of  currency  and  credit,  they  say,  is 
responding  to  the  "needs  of  business."  The 
loans  on  which  the  deposits  or  Federal  Re- 
serve Notes  are  based  represent  "real 
goods.  "  A  manufacturer  of  widgets,  for  ex- 
ample, borrows  a  six-month  loan  from  his 
bank  to  meet  his  payroll  and  other  produc- 
tion costs,  then  when  he  sells  his  goods  he 
pays  off  the  loan  with  the  proceeds,  and  the 
credit  is  cancelled.  It  is  "self-liquidating." 
The  money  is  therefore  "sound":  it  cannot 
be  over-issued,  because  it  increases  and  con- 
tracts with  the  volume  of  business  activity. 

What  this  theory  overlooks  is  that  while 
the  individual  loan  may  be  self-liquidating, 
this  is  not  what  happens  to  the  total  volume 
of  credit  outstanding.  Manufacturer  Smith's 
loan  has  been  repaid.  But  under  the  frac- 
tional reserve  system,  the  bank,  as  a  result 
of  this  repayment,  now  has  "excess  re- 
serves." which  it  is  entitled  to  re-lend.  Of 
course  if  the  bank  is  fully  lent  up.  even 
under  a  fractional  reserve  system,  it  cannot 
extend  credit  further.  But  when  a  substan- 
tial number  of  banks  are  seen  to  be  nearing 
this  point,  pressure  comes  from  all  sides— 
from  the  banks  and  their  would— be  borrow- 
ers, and  from  the  government  monetary  au- 
thorities and  the  politicians  who  have  ap- 
pointed them— to  lower  the  reserve  require- 
ments further.  If  nothing  has  gone  wrong  so 
far  with  the  existing  fractional  reserve. 
indeed,  there  seems  to  be  no  harm  in  reduc- 
ing the  fraction  further.  It  will  permit  a  fur- 
ther expansion  of  credit,  reduce  interest 
rates,  and  prevent  a  threatened  business  re- 
cession. 

In  sum.  to  repeat,  a  fractional-reserve  gold 
system,  once  accepted,  must  periodically 
bring  about  business  and  political  pressure 
for  a  further  reduction  of  the  fractional  re- 
serve required. 

THE  HARMFUL  CONSEQUENCES 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  harm  that 
the  system  does  whether  or  not  the  pressure 
to  reduce  the  reserve  requirements  is  con- 
tinuously successful. 

Let  us  l)egin  with  a  situation  in,  say.  Ruri- 
tania.  which  has  a  fractional-reserve  gold 
standard  and  a  central  bank,  but  in  which 
business  activity  has  not  been  fully  .satisfac- 
tory. The  central  bank  then  either  lowers 
the  discount  rate,  or  creates  more  member- 
bank  reserves  by  buying  government  securi- 
ties, or  it  does  both.  As  a  result,  business  is 
encouraged  to  increase  its  borrowing  and  to 
launch  on  new  enterprises,  and  the  banks 
are  now  able  to  extend  the  new  credit  de- 
manded. 
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As  a  consequence  of  the  increased  supply 
of  money  and  credit,  prices  in  Ruritania 
rise,  and  so  do  employment  and  money  in- 
comes. As  a  further  result.  Ruritanians  buy 
more  goods  from  abroad.  As  another  result, 
Ruritania  becomes  a  better  place  to  sell  to. 
and  a  poorer  place  to  buy  from.  It  therefore 
develops  an  adverse  balance  uf  trade  or  pay- 
ments. If  neighboring  countries  are  also  on 
a  gold  basis,  and  inflating  less  than  Ruri- 
tania, the  exchange  rate  for  the  rurita  de- 
clines, and  Ruritania  is  obliged  to  export 
more  gold.  This  reduces  its  reserves  and 
forces  it  to  contract  its  currency  and  credit. 
More  immediately,  it  obliges  Ruritania  to 
increase  its  interest  rates  to  attract  funds 
instead  of  losing  them.  Bui  this  rise  in  inter- 
est rates  makes  many  projects  unprofitable 
that  previously  looked  profitable,  shrinks 
the  volume  of  credit,  lowers  demand  and 
prices,  and  brings  on  a  recession  or  a  finan- 
cial crisis. 

If  neighboring  countries  are  also  inflating, 
or  expanding  the  volume  of  their  money 
and  credit  at  as  fast  a  rate,  a  crisis  in  Ruri- 
tania may  be  postponed:  but  the  crisis  and 
the  necessary  readjustment  are  all  the  more 
violent  when  they  finally  occur. 

THE  CYCLE  OF  BOOM  AND  BUST 

The  fractional-reserve  gold  standard,  in 
short— especially  when  it  exists,  as  it  usually 
does,  with  a  central  bank,  a  government  and 
a  public  opinion  eager  to  keep  expanding 
credit  to  start  a  full  employment "  boom  or 
to  keep  it  going— brings  about  what  is 
known  as  the  business  cycle,  that  periodic 
oscillation  of  boom  and  bust  that  socialists 
and  communists  attribute,  not  to  the  mone- 
tary and  credit  system  and  central  banking, 
but  to  some  inherent  tendency  in  the  cap- 
italist system  itself. 

I  need  describe  here  only  in  a  general  way 
the  process  by  which  credit  expansion 
brings  about  the  boom  and  the  inevitable 
subsequent  bust.  The  credit  expansion  does 
not  raise  all  prices  simultaneously  and  uni- 
formly. Tempted  by  the  deceptively  low  in- 
terest rates  it  initially  brings  about,  the  pro- 
ducers of  capital  goods,  borrow  the  money 
for  new  long-term  projects.  This  leads  to 
distortions  in  the  economy.  It  leads  to  over- 
expansion  in  the  production  of  captial 
good.s.  and  to  other  malinvestments  that  are 
only  recognized  as  such  after  the  boom  has 
been  going  on  for  a  considerable  lime. 

When  this  malinvestment  docs  become 
evident,  the  boom  collapses.  The  whole 
economy  and  structure  of  production  must 
undergo  a  painful  readjustment  accompa- 
nied by  greatly  increased  unemployment. 

This  is  the  Austrian  Theory  of  the  trade 
cycle,  which  I  need  not  expound  here  in  all 
its  complex  detail  becau.se  that  has  already 
been  done  fully  and  brilliantly  by  such 
writers  as  Mises,  Hayek,  Haberler.  and 
Rothbard.' 

THE  WORLD  ADRIFT  IN  TURBULENT  SEAS  OF 
PAPER  MONEY 

My  chief  concern  in  this  article  has  been 
to  show  that  in  addition  to  being  'he  princi- 
pal institution  responsible  for  bringing 
about  the  cycle  of  boom-and-bust  that  has 
plagued  the  civilized  world  since  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  the  fractional-resen'e 
standard,  once  its  principle  of  "economizing 
the  use  of  gold  "  has  been  fully  accepted, 
itself  encourages  an  inflation  that  has  no 
logical  stopping  place  until  gold  has  been 
■  phased  out  "  altogether,  and  the  world  is 
adrift  in  the  turbulent  seas  of  paper  money. 


'In  addition  to  larger  works  of  these  four  writers 
that  include  disru.s.sions  of  the  .subject,  the  interest 
ed  reader  ma.v  consult  the  pamphlet.'  The  Austrian 
Theor.v  of  the  Trade  Cycle."  which  contains  an 
essay  by  each  of  them  (Center  for  Libertarian  Stud- 
ies. 200  Park  Avenue  South.  Suite  911.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10003  $3.00). 
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In  emphasizing  this  weakness  of  fraction 
al-reserve  standard.  I  do  not  intend  to  imply 
that  I  have  solved  the  baffling  problem  of 
creating  as  ideal  money— assuming  that  that 
problem  is  even  soluble.  An  opportunit\ 
now  exists— for  the  first  tiine  in  a  couple  of 
centuries— to  introduce  a  100  percent  gold 
reserve  standard.  But  if  sufficient  new  gold 
supplies  were  not  regularly  available,  such  a 
standard  could  conceivably  result  over  time 
in  a  troublesome  fall  in  commodity  prices. 
Moreover,  unless  there  were  rigid  prohlbl 
tions  against  It.  a  private  no  le.ss  than  a  gov 
ernment  money  would  soon  tend  to  become 
a  fractional-reserve  standard.  And  if  we  al- 
lowed this,  would  we  not  soon  be  on  the 
road  once  more  to  a  constantly  diminishing 
fraction,  and  at  least  a  constant  mild  infla- 
tion? 

I  confess  I  do  not  have  confident  answers 
to  these  questions.  But  that  does  not  invali- 
date my  criticisms  of  a  fractional-reserve 
standard.  I  should  like  to  point  out.  Inclden 
tally,  that  expanding  the  money  supply 
through  a  fractional-reserve  standard  — 
mainly  for  the  purpose  of  holding  down  I  he 
exchange-value  of  the  individual  currency 
unit  and  thereby  preventing  a  fall  in 
prices— could  also  be  accomplished  under  a 
full  gold  standard  by  constantly  or  periodi- 
cally reducing  the  weight  of  gold  into  which 
the  dollar  (or  other  unit  >  was  convertible. 
Such  a  proposal  was  once  actually  made  by 
the  economist  Irving  Fisher.  I  am  unaware 
of  any  (■(onomist  who  accepts  such  a  pro- 
posal today.  But  it  is  no  different  in  princi- 
ple from  steadily  expanding  the  money 
supply— under  either  a  paper  or  a  fraction- 
al-reserve gold  standard— for  the  purpose  of 
holding  dow'n  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
monetary  unit.  Is  this  a  power  we  would 
want  to  trust  to  the  politicians?* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  HELEN 
MARY  CLEMENTS 

HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month,  the  Congress  took  the 
time  to  honor  a  very  special  woman 
who  spent  the  majority  of  her  adult 
life  serving  others.  On  May  1,  1980,  a 
statue  of  Mother  Joseph,  foun(iress  of 
the  Sisters  of  Providence,  was  placed 
permanently  in  Statuary  Hall,  where 
all  who  will  visit  the  U.S.  Capitol  can 
be  a  witness  to  this  one  woman's  ac- 
complishments in  the  fields  of  health 
care  and  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  honor  another  very  spe- 
cial w'oman  who  will  celebrate  her 
50th  year  of  service  and  genuine  con- 
cern for  others— the  aged,  the  sick, 
and  especially  the  dying. 

Sister  Helen  Mary  Clements,  a 
native  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
became  a  sister  of  Bon  Secours  in  1930. 
Her  list  of  accomplishments  is  long. 
During  the  1930's,  Sister  Helen  Mary 
was  involved  in  home  nursing  care, 
which  was  the  fundamental  mission  of 
her  religious  community  at  that  time. 
In  the  early  1950's.  she  became  admin- 
istrator of  the  Bon  Secours  Hospital  in 
Grosse  Point,  Mich.,  and  supervised 
that  hospital's  expansion.  During  the 
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years  1955  to  1961,  she  was  the  admin- 
istrator of  the  Bon  Secours  Hospital  in 
Methuen.  Ma.ss.  In  1961.  Sister  Helen 
Mary  was  elected  provincial  of  the 
American  Province  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Bon  Secours  ,  and 
held  that  position  until  1967.  Subse- 
quently, she  became  administrator  of 
the  Villa  Maria  Nursing  Home  in 
Miami.  Fla..  where  she  oversaw  the 
construction  of  the  present  new  and 
modern  facility.  She  is  presently  the 
director  of  development  at  Villa 
Maria. 

I  would  like  to  join  Sister  Helen 
Mary's  family  and  friends— and  espe- 
cially the  Congregation  of  the  Sisters 
of  Bon  Secours— who  will  celebrate 
with  her  on  May  26,  1980.  in  giving 
thanks  for  all  that  Sister  Helen  Mary 
has  shared  over  the  past  50  years.  She 
has  brought  constant  concern, 
warmth,  and  a  special  dignity  to  all 
whose  lives  she  has  touched.  I  wish 
her  many  more  years  in  which  to  con- 
tinue her  important  work.* 


TAX  TREATMENT  OF  CO-OP 
TENANT  STOCKHOLDERS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  put  co-op- 
cooperative  housing  corporations- 
owners  on  the  same  tax  footing  as  all 
other  homeowners. 

Section  216  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  now"  requires  that  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  the  gross  income  of  a  co-op  cor- 
poration be  derived  from  individuals 
who  are  tenants  as  well  as  stockhold- 
ers. If  for  any  reason,  a  co-op  gets  less 
than  80  percent  of  its  gross  income 
from  individuals,  then  all  the  other 
tenants  lose  their  income  tax  deduc- 
tions for  their  shares  of  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  mortgage  and  real  estate 
taxes. 

There  are  no  similar  restrictions  for 
condominium  dwellers. 

Section  216  has  created  a  situation 
where  the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog.  If  a 
tenant-stockholder  dies  and  his  estate 
then  makes  payments  to  the  co-op's 
corporation,  it  works  to  the  detriment 
of  the  other  tenants. 

The  statute  as  written  has  led  to  se- 
rious, perverse  economic  effects.  For 
example,  co-ops  having  commercial 
spaces  are  forced  to  rent  them  at  arti- 
ficially low  rents  or  else  the  tenants 
lose  their  income  tax  deductions.  It  is 
a  subsidy  for  commercial  ventures. 
The  U.S.  Treasury  isn't  making  a 
penny  from  this.  The  real  losers  are 
co-op  apartment  dwellers. 

My  bill  lowers  from  80  percent  to  50 
percent  the  minimum  level  of  tenant- 
derived  gross  income  required  for  a  co- 
op to  keep  its  tax  deduction.  This 
change  will  constitute  an  improvement 
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in  the  present  situation.  Let  me  ex- 
plain why. 

BACKGROUND 

Under  section  216  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  a  tenant-stockholder  in 
a  cooperative  housing  corporation  may 
deduct  the  amount  paid  to  the  corpo 
ration  constituting  his  or  her  propor- 
tionate share  of  allowable  real  estate 
taxes  and  interest  relating  to  the  cor- 
poration's land  and  buildings.  In  addi- 
tion, to  the  extent  a  tenant-stock- 
holder uses  property  leased  from  the 
co-op  for  business  purposes,  that  is. 
for  income  production,  he  or  she  may 
take  depreciation  deductions  with  re- 
spect to  his  or  her  share  of  the  cost. 

An  organization  qualifies  as  a  co-op, 
so  that  the  tenant-stockholders  can 
claim  these  deductions,  when  80  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  corporation's  gross 
income  derives  from  the  tenant-stock- 
holders themselves.  Also,  only  individ- 
uals qualify  as  tenant-stockholders. 
Hence,  if  banks  or  other  corporations, 
trusts,  estates,  and  other  nonindivid- 
ual  taxpayers  own  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  stock,  the  organization  is 
disqualified.  Consequently,  the  other 
individual  qualified  tenant-stockhold- 
ers lose  their  income  tax  deductions. 

This  rule  has  been  part  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  since  the  first  provi- 
sions relating  to  cooperative  housing 
corporations  were  enacted  in  1942. 
Since  then  four  changes  have  been 
made. 

In  1969.  a  provision  was  added  to  sec- 
tion 216  of  the  code  providing  that,  for 
purposes  of  the  80-percent  test.  Gov- 
ernment stock  ownership  or  unit  leas- 
ing to  provide  housing  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

In  1976,  section  216  was  amended  to 
allow  banks  and  other  lending  institu- 
tions obtaining  stock  in  co-op  through 
foreclosure  to  be  treated  as  tenant- 
stockholders  for  up  to  3  years  after 
such  acquisition. 

In  1978.  the  section  was  amended  to 
allow  an  original  seller,  for  example,  a 
corporate  promoter  who  acquires  co- 
op stock  either  by  purchase  or  foreclo- 
sure, to  be  treated  as  a  tenant-stock- 
holder for  up  to  3  years  after  the 
stocks  acquisition. 

The  Technical  Corrections  Act  of 
1979,  enacted  in  1980.  refined  the  1978 
change  to  include  stock  acquisitions  by 
exchange.  I  note  that,  except  for  fore- 
closures, the  law  does  require  that  in 
exchanges  the  original  seller's  stock 
must  be  turned  over  not  later  than  1 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  hous- 
ing units— or  leaseholds  therein— are 
transferred  by  the  seller  to  the  corpo- 
ration. Furthermore,  the  1979  act  ex- 
tends this  same  tax  treatment  to  a  de- 
ceased original  seller's  estate. 

THE  PRESENT  RULE  HAS  SERIOUS  PROBLEMS 

The  four  changes  made  since  1969 
were  specifically  designed  to  address 
problems  resulting  from  the  applica- 
tion of  the  80-percent  test.  But  there 
are  yet  other  problems  with  the  test 
which,  when  properly  examined,  deny 
the  validity  of  any  justification  what- 
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Cabinet   member   Patricia   Roberts   Harris,     are  nowhere  near  enough  doctors  to  serve        Anthony  Bass.  23.  also  a  law  student  from 
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soever  for  the  rule.  Let  us  just  take  a 
couple  of  examples. 

The  requirement  that  only  an  indi- 
vidual can  be  a  tenant-stockholder  cre- 
ates obvious  problems,  because  it  fails 
to  include  corporations,  most  trusts  or. 
except  for  original  sellers,  estates. 
Also,  the  rule  is  unclear  with  relation 
to  the  treatment  of  estates  and  the 
corporations  themselves;  an  estate 
may  qualify  as  a  tenant  stockholder 
for  tax  purposes  but  the  rent  it  pays 
may  be  unqualified  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporation.  Consequently,  if  due 
to  death  or  bankruptcy  an  individual 
tenant-shareholders  stock  is  held  by 
an  estate,  his  and  all  of  the  co-op's 
other  tenant-stockholders  tax  deduc- 
tions may  be  denied. 

In  just  these  two  examples,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  a  relatively  small 
number  of  stockowners  could  volun- 
tarily or  involuntarily  disqualify  ev- 
eryone's otherwise  legal  tax  deduction. 
The  same  small  number  of  persons 
whose  actions  cause  the  loss  of  tax 
benefits  to  the  others  are  net  them- 
selves adversely  affected  since  they 
usually  obtain  tax  deductions  for  the 
amounts  as  business  or  investment  ex- 
penses; to  emphasize:  only  those  who 
are  otherwise  qualified  tenant-stock- 
holders lose  their  tax  deductions. 

NO  REASON  FOR  THE  RULE 

I  have  looked,  in  view  of  the  prob- 
lems, at  the  legislative  history  of  the 
80-percent  requirement  to  see  if 
there's  a  reason  for  keeping  it  on  the 
books.  I  have  been  unsuccessful.  The 
legislative  history  does  not  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  the  80-percent  require- 
ment. I  can,  as  everyone  else,  hypoth- 
esize a  couple  of  reasons.  Perhaps 
Congress  believed  it  important  to  re- 
strict the  benefits  of  section  216  to  pri- 
marily residential  properties,  and  not 
to  make  them  available  to  commercial 
operations.  Maybe  Congress  was  con- 
cerned that  some  sort  of  tax  avoidance 
could  be  created  where  a  substantial 
commercial  interest  was  involved- 
such  as,  using  portions  of  the  operat- 
ing expenses  incurred  by  the  corpora- 
tion to  cover  otherwise  nondeductible 
personal  expenses.  It  could  have  been 
the  worry  that  if  a  corporation  antici- 
pated reportable  profits  from  its  com- 
mercial properties,  it  might  reduce  the 
rent  collected  from  its  tenant-stock- 
holders by  an  amount  sufficient  to 
produce  a  loss  for  tax  purposes  equal 
to  the  commercial  profits,  the  corpora- 
tion would  thus  report  no  taxable 
income.  The  80-percent  test  may  have 
been  thought  to  limit  such  potential 
abuses.  Straw  men  in  view  of  the  facts. 

First  of  all,  several  judicial  decisions 
limit  the  ability  of  co-op's  to  take  tax 
deductions  generated  by  the  type  of 
hypothetical  activities  I  just  described. 
Second,  section  277  of  the  code,  en- 
acted in  1969,  prevents  co-op's  as  mem- 
bership organizations  from  offsetting 
nonmember  income  with  losses  from 
membership  activities.  The  1976  act's 
legislative  history  emphasizes  that  sec- 
tion 277  is  intended  to  apply  to  co-op's. 
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The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  rely  on  the  80-percent 
test  to  limit  potential  tax  abuses,  both 
the  courts  and  Congress  have  seen  to 
that  elsewhere. 

In  brief,  I  fail  to  discover  the  reason 
for  the  existence  of  the  80-percent 
rule  in  section  216  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  Even  hypothesizing  a 
couple  of  reasons,  I  do  find  that  the 
judicial  and  legislative  history  rele- 
vant to  the  rule  invalidates  whatever 
realistic  albeit  conjectural  justification 
may  exist  for  the  rule.  At  minimum, 
the  courts  and  Congress  have  already 
addressed  potential  tax  abuses. 

RULE  HAS  ECONOMIC  AND  EQUITY  PROBLEMS 

In  addition  to  the  flaws  highlighted 
above,  the  80-percent  rule  does  result 
in  perverse  economic  effects.  For  one 
thing,  the  tax  law  forces  tenant-stock- 
holders to  lease  the  commercial  spaces 
in  the  buildings  at  artificially  low- 
rents  in  order  to  stay  qualified  for 
income  tax  deductions.  The  benefici- 
ary of  this  situation  often  is  the  prior 
owner  of  the  building,  who  built  it  for 
the  corporation  but  retains  a  net  lease 
of  the  commercial  space.  This  is  a  dis- 
tortion of  ordinary  economic  practices 
to  the  financial  detriment  of  the 
tenant-stockholders. 

For  another,  the  rule  unjustifiably 
discriminates  against  co-op's  by  impos- 
ing requirements  not  imposed  on  con- 
dominiums. There  is  no  80-percent  re- 
quirement at  all  for  condominiums.  In 
fact,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lack  of 
any  such  requirement  for  condomin- 
iums is  evidence  that  it  is  not  needed 
for  cooperative  housing  corporations. 

THE  solution:  at  LEAST  CHANGE  THE  TEST  IF 
NOT  eliminate  IT  COMPLETELY 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  lower  the  80-percent  require- 
ment to  50  percent,  that  is,  to  qualify 
as  a  cooperative  housing  corporation, 
an  organization  would  need  to  derive 
only  50  percent  of  its  income  from  in- 
dividual tenant-stockholders.  This 
change  should  reduce  the  problems 
that  many  co-ops  have  in  improving 
the  income  tax  protection  for  their  eli- 
gible tenant-stockholders  relative  to 
that  now  afforded  to  condominum  and 
other  housing  dwellers.  It  also  deals 
with  the  problems  of  co-op  tenant- 
stockholders  on  a  more  comprehensive 
and  I  think  thoughtful  basis  than  the 
patchwork  enactments  of  1969,  1976. 
and  1978.  and  earlier  this  year.  Final- 
ly, it  eliminates  the  need  for  continued 
erratic  legislative  hodgepodge  in  the 
future. 

final  comment 
I  hope  that  this  bill  can  be  sched- 
uled for  hearings  at  an  early  date.  I 
urge  interested  witnesses  to  comment 
on  the  desirability  of  eliminating  the 
percentage  requirement  entirely  and 
on  any  other  problems  of  section  216. 
as  well  as  on  the  merits  of  this  bill. 
This  is  only  a  beginning  as  there  are 
still  other  provisions  of  section  216, 
which  may  be  unduly  burdensome  and 
unnecessary.    For    example,    the    am- 
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biguous  requirement  that  a  tenant- 
stockholder's  shares  be  ■fully  paid 
up.  "  or  the  similarly  ambiguous  re- 
quirement that  only  individuals  quali- 
fy as  tenant-stockholders  might  be  re- 
considered. 

Finally,  a  question  may  be  raised 
whether  a  person  can  qualify  as  a 
tenant-stockholder  if  the  apartments 
are  subject  to  local  rent  control  laws 
preventing  the  eviction  of  existing  ten- 
ants; this  issue,  also,  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  this  bill 
might  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  elimi- 
nating unnecessary  tax  treatment 
problems  of  tenant-shareholders  of  co- 
operative housing  corporations  so  that 
the  tax  law  may  take  a  more  desirably 
neutral  position  between  its  use  in  co- 
operative hou.sing  corporations  and 
condominums.# 
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HOWARD  UNIVERSITY:  SEEDBED 
OF  BLACK  LEADERSHIP 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
our  Nation's  Capital,  Howard  Universi- 
ty has  for  years  been  the  symbol  of 
achievement  for  black  America.  It  is 
an  institution  of  tradition,  aspirations, 
and  dreams.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  in 
a  recent  article  captured  the  essence 
of  this  great  symbol.  The  article  pro- 
vides a  unique  look  at  America's  pre- 
mier black  university.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

Howard  University:  Seedbed  of  Black 

Leadership 

(By  Charle.s  Hillinger) 

Washington.— There  is  no  other  universi- 
ty like  it  in  the  world. 

It  has  the  greatest  concentration  of  black 
scholars  of  any  institution  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Howard  University  has  been  America's 
premier  black  university  since  its  founding 
113  years  ago. 

It  is  a  university  that  graduates  more 
black  doctors,  lawyers,  educators,  dentists, 
architects,  journalists,  pharmacists,  acade- 
micians, engineers,  social  workers  and  busi- 
nessmen than  any  other. 

"Howard  is  the  consummate  expression  of 
the  black  perspective.  '  Dr.  James  E.  Cheek, 
47,  Howard  president  for  11  years,  said  in  an 
interview  in  his  offices. 

'To  black  Americans  Howard  is  both  the 
symbol  and  reality  of  the  black  presence,  the 
black  meaning  in  Americas  future.  This 
campus  is  truly  unique. 

■'Here  are  17  schools  and  colleges,  a  dozen 
research  institutes,  a  commercial  radio  sta- 
tion, an  educational  television  station,  the 
only  black  academic  press  in  the  world,  one 
of  the  foremost  health  care  centers  in  the 
nation,  a  law  school  renowned  as  the  West 
Point  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

"Here  the  nation's  outstanding  black 
young  men  and  women  are  exposed  to  the 
best  black  minds  in  America. " 

Howard  graduates  are  a  Who  s  Who  of 
black  America,  men  and  women  like  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall, 
former   U.N.    Ambassador    Andrew    Young, 


Cabinet  member  Patricia  Roberts  Harris, 
singer  Roberta  Flack,  rights  activist  Vernon 
Jordan,  diplomat  Ralph  Bunche  and  former 
Sen.  Edward  Brooke. 

Reared  against  the  eastern  sky 

Proudly  there  on  hilltop  high. 

Far    above    the    lake    so    blue    stands    old 

Howard  firm  and  true. 
There  she  stands  for  truth  and  rght. 
Sending  forth  her  rays  of  light. 
Clad  in  robes  of  majesty; 
O  Howard,  we  sing  of  thee. 

These  words  of  Howard's  alma  mater  are 
sung  proudly  by  the  more  than  11,000  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  students  and  by 
alumni  at  annual  dinners  throughout  the 
country  such  as  the  one  that  was  held  Sat- 
urday in  the  Embassy  Room  of  the  Ambas- 
sador Hotel  in  Los  Angeles. 

Strolling  through  the  75  acres  of  the  main 
campus  of  one  of  the  highest  elevations  in 
the  nation's  capital  is  like  strolling  through 
the  pages  of  black  history. 

Dormitories  and  classroom  buildings  arc 
named  after  abolitionist  leaders  and  famed 
black  educators— Sojourner  Truth  Hall. 
Frederick  Douglass  Hall,  George  Washing- 
ton Carver  Hall.  Alain  Locke  Hall.  Mary 
McLeod  Bethune  Hall.  George  William 
Cook  Hall  .  .  . 

Still  standing  are  historic  old  buildings 
such  as  Freedmen's  Hospital,  replaced  in 
1976  by  a  new  $43-million,  500-bed  medical 
center.  Freedmen's  Hospital  was  originally 
built  for  former  slaves  who  were  barred 
from  other  hospitals  in  Washington. 

"I  dearly  love  this  place."  mused  Barbara 
ToUerson,  community  relations  and  special 
events  coordinator,  as  she  showed  visitors 
around  the  campus.  A  1949  graduate.  Toller- 
son  never  left  Howard. 

"It  is  such  a  special  place  for  blacks,  the 
traditions,  the  history,  the  legacy  and  chal- 
lenges for  all  of  us  here  today."  she  said. 
"Note  the  pride  in  these  young  people. 
They're  very  serious.  They're  dedicated. 
They  come  to  learn,  not  to  fool  around.  The 
academic  standards  are  tough. 

"It  isn't  easy  to  get  into  Howard.  We  have 
the  top  black  students  in  the  country  en 
rolled,  young  men  and  women  who  qualify 
for  acceptance  at  Harvard,  Yale,  Stanford. 
UCLA,  but  come  here  instead  to  become  the 
black  leaders  of  America." 

Beverlee  Bruce,  44.  professor  of  anthro- 
pology and  director  of  the  honors  program 
in  the  CoUtge  of  Liberal  Arts  whose  home  is 
in  Los  Angeles,  told  why  the  university  is  a 
special  place  for  her:  "I  like  bemg  a  role 
model  for  students  who  look  like  me.  who 
act  like  me.  I  like  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  those  who  preceded  me  here." 

Donna  Tildon,  26,  of  Los  Angeles  i.s  in  her 
second  year  at  Howard's  College  of  Medi- 
cine. Her  father,  Dr.  Timothy  Tildon.  is  a 
Howard  graduate. 

"I  grew  up  in  predominantly  white  schools 
in  Southern  California,"  Tildon  said.  "I 
came  here  to  experience  the  black  environ- 
ment. Most  of  my  patient  load  as  a  doctor 
will  be  black.  My  colleagues  will  be  black 
Howard  University  has  always  ranked  with 
the  top  medical  schools  in  the  nation. 
That's  why  I  have  come  here." 

One  of  the  finest  cancer  research  centers 
in  America  is  on  the  Howard  campus.  Here 
too  is  the  nation's  foremost  sickle  cell  re- 
search facility. 

Dr.  Russell  Miller,  40,  is  dean  of  the 
Howard  College  of  Medicine.  His  father  was 
a  cab  driver.  Neither  of  his  parents  went  to 
college. 

"Over  90%  of  our  graduates  practice  medi- 
cine in  black  communities,  communities 
that  are  underserved,"  Miller  said.  "There 
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are  nowhere  near  enough  doctors  to  ser\'e 
the  needs  of  the  black  population. 

Since  the  founding  of  Howard  University 
in  1867  the  medical  school  has  produced 
more  than  5.000  black  physicians." 

Howard  boasts  the  only  black  architectur- 
al college  in  the  nation. 

"We  cannot  supply  enough  of  our  gradu 
ates  to  the  business  world."  said  Milton 
Wilson.  60.  dean  of  the  Howard  School  of 
Business  Administration.  Were  sending 
out  leaders  to  the  corporate  offices  of  Amer- 
ica." 

The  School  of  Human  Ecology  focuses  on 
problems  of  low-income  families,  of  Ameri- 
ca's poor  blacks.  "We  are  doing  more  than 
any  other  school  in  the  nation  in  this  area." 
said  Cecile  H.  Edwards,  dean  of  the  school 
"We  do  research  on  how  low-income  fami- 
lies cope,  how  they  survive,  and  we  seek  so- 
lutions. 

"We  strive  to  find  ways  and  means  of 
helping  families  break  out  of  the  poverty 
cycle.  Our  graduates  become  involved  in 
working  toward  solving  environmental 
health  problems,  whether  it  be  water  qual- 
ity, rats,  mice,  roaches  or  whatever. 

Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  students  in  the 
School  of  Human  Ecology  are  here  from 
Third  World  countries,  the  biggest  percent 
from  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  Islands. 

"We  have  a  strong  nutrition  program. 
Malnutrition  is  a  major  problem  in  the 
world  today  in  the  underdeveloped  nations. 
Many  children  die  because  of  not  enough 
proteins  in  their  diet. 

"American  students  l>ecome  familiar  with 
the  problems  of  Third  World  countries 
working  and  studying  side  by  side  with  our 
foreign  students."  Edwards  said. 

"Howard  University  offers  one  of  the 
finest  nutritional  programs  of  study  in  the 
world.  That's  why  I  am  here."  Ayo  Elsse- 
muede  of  Nigeria,  a  graduate  nutritionist, 
said. 

"AH   Africa  knows   and   respects  Howard 
University."  said  Lishan  Abegaz.  29.  an  Ethi 
opian  enrolled  in  the  nutrition  program. 

Current  enrollment  at  Howard  includes 
more  than  1.800  students  from  89  foreign 
countries,  including  538  from  Nigeria.  174 
from  Jamaica.  130  from  Trinidad-Tobago, 
113  from  Guyana,  109  from  Iran.  102  from 
Sierre  Leone,  101  from  Ethiopia  and  83 
from  Ghana. 

"Traditionally  Howard  has  had  strong  ties 
with  Africa  and  the  Caribbean  Islands  and 
Third  World  nations  everywhere."  said 
Cheek,  the  university  president.  "The 
friendships  and  contacts  American  students 
and  professors  make  with  foreign  students 
is  one  of  the  strengths  of  the  university 

"When  Andrew  Young  was  U.N  ambassa 
dor  he  spoke  on  campus  and  told  how  those 
friendships  he  made  while  a  student  at 
Howard  served  him  well  in  his  dealings  with 
African  leaders.  Ambassador  Young  traced 
his  friendship  with  many  of  the  African 
leaders  to  his  years  at  Howard  when  he 
knew  them  as  fellow  students." 

When  leaders  and  VIPs  from  abroad  are 
in  Washington,  they  often  visit  Howard  Uni 
versity. 

Professors  at  Howard's  School  of  Law- 
have  played  a  leading  role  through  the 
years  in  working  with  the  courts  and  Con- 
gress on  civil  rights  matters. 

Robert  Bevill.  22.  of  Chicago,  is  a  law  stu- 
dent planning  on  entering  the  diplomatic 
corps.  "I  had  the  impression  before  coming 
here  I  might  find  most  of  the  student.s  and 
professors  activists  wanting  to  exclude 
themselves  from  the  total  American  society, 
to  not  take  part  in  the  body  politic.  Not  so 

"There  are  problems.  They  want  to  deal 
with  them,  but  they  want  to  make  it  a  better 
society  for  all." 
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Anthony  Bass.  23.  also  a  law  student  from 
Chicago,  finds  that  "Howard  provides  me 
with  an  incentive  I  do  not  believe  as  a  black 
I  would  have  been  able  to  get  at  a  predomi- 
nately white  institution.  I  came  here  in 
light  of  the  prominent  people  who  have 
graduated  from  Howard,  people  who  have 
left  here  and  gone  on  to  help  mankind  and 
society  as  a  whole." 

One  of  the  most  popular  radio  stations  in 
the  Washington  area  is  WHUR-FM.  the 
voice  of  Howard  University.  It  broadcasts 
around  the  clock  and  m  addition  to  music 
and  news  features,  broadcasts  daily  inter- 
views with  professors  and  students. 

Since  its  establishment  In  1867.  Howard 
has  received  most  of  its  funding  from  the 
federal  government.  Of  the  university's  cur- 
rent budget  of  $223  million.  $125.5  million 
has  been  appropriated  by  Congress.  Other 
sources  of  revenue  are  gifts  and  grants,  tu- 
ition, student  aid  funds  and  endowments. 
Tuition  and  fees  currently  are  $886.50  a  se 
mester.  low  compared  to  other  major  uni- 
versities. 

"More  than  most  ranking  institutions." 
President  Cheek  said.  Howard  University 
operates  on  the  leading  edge  of  social 
change  and  social  justice  in  this  country 

Seldom  is  the  university  far  removed 
from  the  forces  that  shape  society's  critical 
questions  or  shake  its  complacency  and  iner- 
tia. The  issues  that  remain  the  most  rele- 
vant to  Howard  are  those  that  work  to  ele- 
vate the  human  spirit  or  depress  the  human 
condition.  "• 


REFLECTIONS  AFTER  30  'TEARS 
IN  THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  thoughts  and  concerns 
of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Teo  Balbo  Mr. 
Balbo  is  an  auto  dealer  who  is  volun- 
tarily terminating  his  dealership  after 
30  years  of  hard  work. 

Although  his  letter  is  brief.  Mr 
Balbo  forcefully  expresses  his  con- 
cerns regarding  the  conditions  of  the 
economy  and  the  need  for  efficient  use 
of  our  energy  resources. 

The  letter  follows: 

Congressman  Done  Walgrew. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Doug:  After  thirty  years  in  the  auto- 
mobile business,  I  am  ;uittlng.  I  have  had 
enough  of  high  interest  rates,  energy  prob 
lems  and  inflation. 

Don't  you  think  It  is  atx>ut  time  for  Con- 
gress to  put  restraints  on  the  environmen- 
talists and  that  we  go  forward  with  using 
coal  and  getting  our  shale  oil  'of  which  we 
have  enough  for  four  hundred  years'  out  of 
the  ground  and  become  independent  of  for- 
eign oil? 

I  feel  that  is  a  crying  shame  that  in  a  won- 
derful country  like  ours,  we  Americans  with 
our  natural  resources  cannot  use  them  be- 
cause of  so  much  government  intervention 

There  will  be  many  more  small  businesses 
closing  or  going  bankrupt  before  year  end. 
Do  you  realize  the  amount  of  people  who 
are  employed  by  small  business?  Many  of 
these  people  will  be  on  the  unemployment 
lines  as  well  as  on  food  stsimps  and  welfare 
lines.  As  I  sec  it,  it  would  be  better  to  use 
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our  own  natural  resources  to  help  us  cut  our 
energy  cost  and  keep  these  people  out  of 
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oped  in  stability  and  hope,  if  my  advice  iiad 
been  accepted. 
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democratic  system  on  the  basis  of  the  na- 
tional consensus,  national  security,  stabiliza- 
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strategy  of  liberation,  and  respect  peaceful 
^ri-uvictprirp    \Lp  rnnnnt  neelert  our  national 
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a  Utopia  of  Canaan  can  unfold  before  our 
eves— a  land  of  milk  and  honev. 
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of  conscience,  is  worthy  of  this  body's 
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our  own  natural  resources  to  help  us  cut  our 
energy  cost  and  keep  these  people  out  of 
the  unemployment  lines. 

I  am  asking  you  to  give  this  letter  your 

consideration  as  well  as  sharing  it  with  your 

colleagues    and    get    this    country    moving 

forward  once  again. 

Respectfully. 

A  J    Teo  ■  Balbo.( 


I 


KIM  DAE  JUNG  CALLS  FOR 
RETURN  TO  DEMOCRACY 

HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
following  appeal  by  Kim  Dae  Jung  for 
a  return  to  democratic  rule  in  South 
Korea  be  heard  at  this  time,  following 
his  recent  rearrest  in  the  latest  round 
of  political  turmoil  in  that  country. 
Mr.  Kim's  statement  was  released  fol- 
lowing the  short-lived  restoration  of 
his  civil  rights  on  March  I  of  this  year. 
Whether  one  agrees  or  disagrees  with 
all  of  the  points  made  in  this  admit- 
tedly political  document,  the  basic 
point  of  his  statement  is  noncontro- 
versial:  The  security  of  South  Korea 
will  ultimately  by  enhanced  by  the 
return  to  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  to  My  Fellow  Citizens 
Following  7  Years'  Isolation 

My  dear  fellow  citiwns.  The  Presidential 
election  of  1971  was  a  historical  incident 
causing  a  painful  and  unfortunate  experi- 
ence to  both  you  and  me.  At  that  time  you 
enthusiastically  supported  me  for  the  demo- 
cratization of  our  country.  However,  the  ad- 
verse political  situation  of  that  time  pre- 
vented the  peaceful  transition  of  power. 
Perhaps  it  was  due  to  lack  of  virtue  on  my 
part.  I  feel  deep  responsibility  for  the  dicta- 
torship under  which  you  have  had  to  suffer, 
facing  you  now.  1  must  seek  .vour  forgive- 
ness for  not  doing  my  part  more  faithfully. 
I  feel  especially  painful  heartache  when  ! 
think  of  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  people, 
laborers  and  farmers  who  live  under  sky- 
rocketing inflation  and  economic  frustra- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts 
on  these  matters,  in  the  hope  that  this  will 
help  solve  those  problems  and  alleviate  your 
sufferings. 

I.  transitional  government  and  the 

PRESENT  POLITICAL  REALITY 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  there  have 
emerged  two  clear  points  of  national  con- 
sensus. One  is  for  the  establishment  of 
democratic  government,  which  the  people 
have  earnestly  desired  for  so  long.  The 
other  is  that  the  Choi  government  is  not  a 
transformed  Yushin  System  succeeding  to 
the  heritage  of  the  former  regime,  but  is.  in 
name  and  reality,  a  transitional  government 
only  to  undergird  the  process  of  birth  of  the 
new  democratic  government  of  which  the 
people  are  the  masters. 

On  December  8th  last  year.  I  urged  that 
the  present  transitional  government  should 
form  a  nation-wide  consultative  body,  repre- 
senting all  segments  of  the  society,  to  func- 
tion as  a  neutral  national  cabinet.  I  believe 
that  the  political  process  would  have  devel- 
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oped  in  stability  and  hope,  if  my  advice  had 
been  accepted. 

Our  citizens  have  shown  a  keen  interest  in 
the  revision  of  the  constitution,  which  is  the 
foundation  for  the  new  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  present  interim  government  is 
going  beyond  its  proper  function  as  caretak- 
er, and  is  intervening  essentially  in  the  proc- 
ess of  constitutional  revision.  The  interim 
government  misreads  the  genuine  interest 
of  the  people  in  the  constitutional  revision 
as  "political  overheating".  If  we  describe  the 
political  climate  according  to  relative  tem- 
perature, we  may  say  that  the  weather  in 
the  70s  was  continuously  around  -10  C  and 
the  present  political  temperature  is  -5  C.  If 
one  accepts  this  temperature  as  standard, 
then  the  normal  and  genuine  aspirations  of 
the  people  for  true  democracy  may  be  mis- 
takenly regarded  by  the  present  govern- 
ment as  overheating  the  political  atmos- 
phere. There  are  serious  problems  with  this 
view  of  political  development. 

The  government  worries  about  political 
chaos;  but  when  one  understands  that  the 
Yushin  regime's  "over-kill"  measures  and 
over-reaction  to  small  political  incidents 
became  the  source  of  political  instability.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  citizens'  earnest 
desire  for  democratization  cannot  be  the 
source  of  any  political  chaos. 

The  present  government  delayed  unduly 
the  restoration  of  rights  for  released  politi- 
cal prisoners,  and  the  scope  of  the  restora- 
tion is  below  the  expectation  of  the  citizens. 
The  Martial  Law  continues  without  legiti- 
mate reason  and  the  press  is  still  censored. 
There  have  been  delays  in  releasing  demo- 
cratic leaders  from  prison— all  these  things 
make  our  people  unnecessarily  anxious. 
Moreover,  as  various  opinion  surveys  show, 
the  people  want  to  shorten  the  interim  gov- 
ernment's rule  and  constitutional  revision, 
and  yet  the  government  prolongs  its  interim 
period  against  the  public  expectations. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  very  clearly.  If 
the  present  government  proceeds  hurriedly 
and  unconvincingly  with  any  affairs  against 
the  will  of  the  whole  people,  or  delays 
unduly  what  the  people  want  to  have  done, 
these  will  be  the  causes  of  political  instabil- 
ity. The  present  government  must  be  aware 
of  this  fact. 

Together  with  the  support  of  all  citizens.  I 
would  like  to  clarify  our  common  political 
goals,  as  follows: 

First:  Strengthening  of  our  anti-Commu- 
nist national  security  posture. 

Second:  Realization  of  liberal  democracy. 

Third:  Developing  of  a  free  economic 
system. 

Fourth:  Realization  of  social  justice. 

Fifth:  Strengthening  close  and  good  rela- 
tions with  friendly  nations,  such  as  the  U.S. 
and  Japan. 

Sixth:  Unification  of  our  fatherland 
through  peaceful  dialogue  between  South 
and  North. 

The  above  is.  we  believe,  the  consensus  of 
our  people.  This  unity  of  the  will  of  our 
people  is  the  basis  for  the  best  strength  of 
our  nation. 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  there  should 
be  any  division  of  opinion  among  the 
people,  or  political  chaos,  if  only  the  present 
interim  government  faithfully  carries  out  its 
function  for  the  birth  of  tomorrows  demo- 
cratic government,  which  will  fulfill  the  po- 
litical goals  named  above. 

I  am  prepared  to  meet  President  Choi 
Kyu-hah  at  any  time,  in  my  earnest  hope 
for  the  prevention  of  unnecessary  political 
confusion  and  the  smooth  realization  of 
democratic  government  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  our  people.  We  should  discuss,  sin- 
cerely and  frankly,  the  neutral  role  of  the 
interim    government,    establishment    of    a 
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democratic  system  on  the  basis  of  the  na- 
tional consensus,  national  security,  stabiliza- 
tion of  the  people's  livelihood,  and  all  other 
issues. 

At  this  time,  together  with  my  fellow  citi- 
zens, I  profoundly  regret  that  those  who 
played  the  key  roles  in  the  Yushin  System 
do  not  show  any  sign  of  humble  self-criti- 
cism and  self-restraint  before  the  people 
and  before  history.  They  rather  seek  to  ra- 
tionalize the  past,  and  try  to  sustain  their 
previous  interests  by  all  their  means.  More- 
over, they  threaten  that  if  they  do  not  con- 
tinue to  hold  power,  there  will  rise  "a  cer- 
tain grave  situation."  Thi.s  kind  of  attitude 
shows  that  they  have  not  learned  any  lesson 
through  the  past  historical  events.  Those 
who  do  not  learn  from  their  historical  expe- 
riences cannot  but  repeat  the  tragic  history 
again.  This  is  a  historical  truth.  In  this 
sense  their  attitude  casts  a  dark  shadow- 
over  the  future  of  our  nation  and  people. 

2.  THE  POSITION  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  KOREA  IN 

THE  WORLD 

The  repeated  cycle  of  cold  war  and  de- 
tente has  been  the  pattern  of  encounter  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
during  the  history  of  the  world  since  World 
War  II.  With  the  recent  Afghanistan  inci- 
dent the  ominous  atmosphere  of  the  cold 
war  is  once  again  making  the  world  uncer- 
tain. In  the  vortex  of  this  kind  of  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers,  the 
Korean  peninsula  has  always  been  used:  and 
in  the  future  there  remains  the  possibility 
that  Korea  will  again  be  so  used. 

The  changing  situation  of  Asia  is  becom- 
ing markedly  delicate  in  recent  days.  The 
Sino-Soviet  confrontation  is  not  limited  to 
the  northern  frontiers  of  China,  but  is  being 
expanded  into  Southeast  Asia,  centering 
around  Vietnam.  The  major  force  of  Soviet 
Russia  is  reaching  to  threaten  the  United 
States'  dominant  position  in  the  Eastern 
Sea  (Sea  of  Japan)  and  the  western  Pacific. 
In  this  situation,  with  these  kinds  of 
changes,  the  United  States  and  Communist 
China  are  becoming  "semi-aligned"  nations, 
and  Japan  is  supportive  of  this  trend.  Ac- 
cordingly, there  is  even  the  possibility  of 
the  North  Korean  regime— which  is  showing 
a  tendency  to  become  pro-Communist 
China— and  the  U.S.  government's  establish- 
ing a  relationship  of  friend-to-friend".  This 
is  indeed  a  delicate  situation. 

This  is  a  serious  challenge  to  us  and  at  the 
same  time  it  could  become  an  important  op- 
portunity for  us  too.  In  this  situation,  to 
successfully  establish  democratic  govern- 
ment on  the  basis  of  the  firm  and  voluntary 
support  of  the  people,  internally,  and  to 
obtain  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  peoples 
of  friendly  nations  such  as  the  United 
States,  externally— if  these  things  can  be 
achieved,  we  can  decisively  grasp  this  advan- 
tageous opportunity  for  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  relationship  between  South  and 
North  Korea. 

However,  if  we  fail  in  the  slightest  in  re- 
establishing democratic  government,  and 
thus  experience  confusion,  giving  reason 
once  again  for  the  setting  up  of  a  dictatorial 
political  process  in  our  land,  then  the  desti- 
ny of  our  nation  will  be  thrown  into  most 
tragic  danger.  Therefore,  we  all  must  regard 
this  situation  as  of  utmost  importance,  and 
must  guard  against  such  an  eventuality. 

3.  NATIONAL  SECURITY  AND  GUARD  AGAINST  THE 

COMMUNIST  FORCE 

The  North  Korean  Cormnunist  force,  as  a 
competitive  existence,  is  the  object  of  our 
constant  vigilance  and  rejection,  not  only 
for  the  protection  of  our  freedom  and 
human  rights,  but  also  for  the  survival  of 
our  nation.  So  long  as  the  Communist 
regime  does  not  clearly  abandon  its  so-called 
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strategy  of  liberation,  and  respect  peaceful 
co-existence,  we  cannot  neglect  our  national 
security  even  for  a  moment.  We  must  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  invasion  from  the 
North,  through  our  national  strength  and 
defense  posture  based  upon  the  voluntary 
consensus  of  our  people. 

On  the  basis  of  our  true  national  strength. 
we  must  push  a  three-stage  policy  for  na- 
tional unification,  that  is,  peaceful  co-exist- 
ence, peaceful  exchange,  and  peaceful  unifi- 
cation. We  must  push  this  very  strongly. 
This  policy  has  been  my  constant  view  since 
the  past  1971  Presidential  election. 

What  I  would  like  to  once  again  empha- 
size at  this  point  is  that  true  strong  national 
security  is  only  possible  under  a  democratic 
government  which  is  based  upon  people's 
voluntary  and  earnest  participation.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  stronger  national 
security  than  the  maintenance  of  a  demo- 
cratic system  on  the  basis  of  the  self-aware- 
ness that  the  people  are  the  masters  of  the 
nation.  Therefore,  national  security  should 
not  be  ill-used  for  any  particular  political 
force  or  political  regime.  If  it  is  misu.sed. 
that  political  force  and  that  regime  and  all 
the  people  will  be  thrown  into  a  tragic  pre- 
dicament. Because  of  this,  national  security 
against  Communism,  and  the  question  of 
national  unification  require  the  participa- 
tion of  all  the  people  and  a  consensus  tran- 
scending all  political  divisions.  On  the  basis 
of  this  con.sensus,  systematic  institu- 
tionalization of  both  the  national  security 
system  and  the  process  of  national  unifica- 
tion can  be  realized. 

In  the  past  I  have  been  grateful  for  the 
dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  our  military 
for  national  security.  I  seek  to  support  such 
efforts  continually,  together  with  the 
people.  At  the  same  time  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  profound  gratitude  to  the  United 
States  for  their  friendly  cooperation  for  our 
national  security  since  the  October  26  inci- 
dent. 

4.  ON  POLITICAL  REVENGE 

The  spirit  which  is  most  urgently  needed 
today,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present 
political  situation,  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation  and  unity,  and  on  the 
other  the  spirit  of  .self-reflection  and  self -re- 
newal. Tho.se  who  have  suffered  unjustly  in 
the  past  should  forgive  and  embrace  those 
who  have  caused  the  suffering,  and  those 
oppressors  must  also  repent  of  their  wrongs. 

We  must  put  a  firm  period  to  any  kind  of 
political  retaliation  against  those  who  have 
made  us— democratic  leaders  and  myself— 
suffer.  From  now  on  there  must  not  be  any 
such  vicious  cycle  of  political  re\  enge:  a  new- 
political  culture  must  be  created  in  which 
such  a  thing  can  never  be  revived.  My  only 
political  enemy  has  already  departed  this 
earth.  Those  who  have  been  moved  by  him 
cannot  become  the  objects  of  political  retali- 
ation any  more.  I  believe  that  the  present 
military  and  public  servants,  in  both  upper 
and  lower  echelons,  can  and  must  serve  the 
people  and  the  nation  with  peaceful  mind. 
They  must  only  keep  political  neutrality  in 
a  strict  sense,  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  voluntarily  dedicate  themselves 
to  the  nation. 

S.  PROSPECTS  FOR  THE  EIGHTIES 

There  is  as  yet  no  clear  view  of  the  future 
prospects  of  the  current  political  situation. 
Within  this  year  we  must  cross  high  moun- 
tains and  ford  wide  rivers  to  overcome  the 
many  trials  before  us.  Ten  years  ago  I  fore- 
saw the  coming  of  the  Chong  Tong  Jae 
(generalissimo  system)  of  the  1970s.  Howev- 
er, in  contrast  to  the  sinister  1970s,  from  a 
long-range  perspective,  I  believe  the  1980s 
will  bring  the  hopeful  new  age,  so  long  as  we 
are  faithfully  trying  hard.  Even  in  this  land. 
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a  Utopia  of  Canaan  can  unfold  before  our 
eyes— a  land  of  milk  and  honey. 

The  reason  w  hy  I  am  optimistic  about  the 
future  is  that  our  people  are  in  many  re- 
spects a  mature  people.  At  the  time  of  the 
October  26  incident,  our  people  continuous- 
ly showed  an  astonishing  strength,  inside 
and  outside  of  our  nation,  not  only  in  terms 
of  protection  of  rights,  but  also  in  terms  of 
the  con.sciousness  of  responsibility.  Our 
people  have  shown  a  mature  strength 
beyond  that  of  peoples  of  advanced  nations. 
This  very  strength  of  our  people,  the  vigor- 
ous undercurrent  of  the  present  situation,  is 
watching  over  all  the  political  process  from 
behind  the  scenes. 

A  people  cannot  have  a  constitution 
beyond  their  capacity.  Such  a  proverb 
shows  that  if  there  is  no  awareness  and 
dedication  by  the  people  for  democracy, 
then  even  if  the  best  constitution  is  pro- 
vided, it  does  not  have  any  practical  mean- 
ing. Now  our  people  today  have  developed 
the  qualifications  to  preserve  and  enjoy 
such  a  democracy,  in  a  paradoxical  way, 
through  seven  years  of  tragic  experiences 
under  the  Yushin  System.  In  this  sense,  I 
am  convinced  that  our  people  have  already 
reached  the  level  of  consciousness  of  people 
in  politically  advanced  nations.  Such  a 
democratic  government  in  which  such  a 
proud  people  become  the  true  masters  of 
their  own  destiny  will  strengthen  like  iron 
the  anti-Communist  national  security  pos- 
ture, and  enable  the  dialogue  between 
South  and  North  to  be  firmly  carried  out.  I 
want  to  talk  together  with  this  mature 
people— my  fellow  citizens,  and  with  their 
cooperation,  proceed  to  form  a  democratic 
society  and  achieve  the  great  task  of  nation- 
al unification. 

6.  MY  ROLE  AND  ACTION  FROM  NOW  ON 

We  recognize  that  there  are  some  forces 
remaining  which  seek  to  prevent  democratic 
development:  we  must  realize  the  need  to 
gather  our  strength  and  unite  together  to 
prevent  their  attempt.  I  hopje  that  the  New 
Democratic  Party  will  take  the  role  of  lead- 
ership to  realize  this  goal. 

My  political  future  will  be  decided  in  con- 
sultation with  the  people  in  the  opposition, 
and  above  all,  follow-ing  the  will  of  our 
people.  At  this  moment  my  first  concern  is 
to  smoothly  establish  the  democratic 
system,  before  any  consideration  of  becom- 
ing a  candidate  for  President.  Because  of 
the  competition  for  the  Presidential  candi- 
dacy. I  am  worried  that  we  will  give  an  un- 
expected advantage  to  those  who  do  not 
want  to  see  the  revival  of  democracy.  As  one 
man  on  guard  for  democracy,  together  with 
the  people,  I  will  sincerely  watch  over  and 
try  to  prevent  such  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion. 

Finally,  at  this  61st  anniversary  of  our 
March  First  Independence  Declaration,  I 
and  all  Korean  people  humbly  pay  our  re- 
spects to  our  forefathers,  in  the  hope  that 
democracy,  independence  and  peace  can  be 
developed  in  accordance  with  their  noble 
spirit,  and  that  this  can  be  realized  in  our 
generation. 

KiM  Dae  Junc.« 


lOSIF  MENDELEVICH 
RECOGNIZED  AGAIN 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  story 
of  losif  Mendelevich,  a  Soviet  prisoner 
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of  conscience,  is  worthy  of  this  body's 
consideration  once  again. 

His  particular  plight  was  first  called 
to  my  attention  when  I  participated  in 
Intervention  96.  a  prograin  sponsored 
by  the  National  Council  on  Soviet 
Jewry.  Labeled  The  Old  Adopting  the 
New ",  seven  freshmen  Members  of 
Congress  spoke  on  the  House  floor  on 
behalf  of  Russian  dissidents  who  were 
at  that  time  incarcerated  in  Soviet 
prisons. 

Mendelevich  had  been  imprisoned 
after  the  notorious  Leningrad  trials, 
for  allegedly  attempting  to  hijack  a 
plane  to  Lsrael.  Although  all  but  two 
others  arrested  at  the  same  time  and 
for  the  same  offense  have  since  been 
released,  this  man  remains  incarcerat- 
ed. He  is  a  devout  Jew  who  consistent- 
ly refuses  to  breach  the  doctrines  of 
his  faith.  To  avoid  operating  machines 
on  the  Sabbath,  he  works  extra  hours 
each  day  to  meet  his  quota.  On  Pass- 
over. 1974.  Mendelevich  fasted  for  8 
days  rather  than  eat  foods  containing 
leavened  ingredients  which  are  forbid- 
den during  the  holidays.  And  he 
cannot  eat  many  of  the  foods  in  his  al- 
ready meager  camp  diet  because  they 
are  not  kosher.  Although  the  camp 
doctor  gave  his  permission  for  Men- 
delevich's cereal  to  be  served  to  him 
without  pig  oil,  the  prison  director 
subsequently  reversed  the  decision, 
citing  his  reluctance  to  afford  any  one 
prisoner  special  treatment  over  an- 
other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  have  to  t€ll 
you  what  effect  the  combination  of 
hard  labor,  poor  nourishment,  and  ex- 
treme mental  strain  can  have  on  a 
man's  well-being.  In  poor  health  to 
begin  with.  I  have  received  document- 
ed proof  of  the  deterioration  in  his 
health.  Yet  the  latest  information  I 
have  received  indicates  that  the  prison 
doctors  continue  to  prescribe  aspirin 
for  a  condition  that  was  diagnosed  as  a 
rheumatic  heart  condition  when  Men- 
delevich was  a  youth. 

And  he  suffers  from  other  strains. 
His  stepmother  and  sisters  were  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  to  Israel  and  his 
father,  his  only  living  relative  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  died  last  year.  He  does 
maintain  contact  with  another  Soviet 
family,  but  they  report  that  he  has 
not  been  permitted  to  receive  a  visitor 
in  6  years  and  that  he  has  not  been 
permitted  a  letter  from  his  stepmother 
in  some  time. 

My  appeals  on  behalf  of  this  man 
have  gone  to  all  levels  of  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy.  Initially,  I  wrote  directly 
to  Soviet  Secretary  Brezhnev  and  Inte- 
rior Minister  Schelokov  and  appealed 
to  them  for  special  consideration  of 
Mendelevich's  case.  When  I  was  in- 
formed that  Mendelevich  had  not  re- 
ceived my  first  letter  to  him.  I  again 
wrote  Soviet  Secretary  Brezhnev  and 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  de- 
manded that  he  receive  the  corre- 
spondence he  is  legally  entitled  to 
under  Soviet  law.  I  have  written  the 
Minister  of  Health,  asking  that  Men- 
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delevich's  unique  health  problems  be    ment  in  his  most  illustrious  and  re- 
given  the  attention  they  need.  And.  I    warding    lifetime    of    fulfillment    and 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Casey  are  es- 
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started    when    a    single-interest     pressure 
group  succeeded  in  creating  a  wave  of  hyste- 
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peared  in  the  campus  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Beacon  on  May  13,  1980: 
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delevich's  unique  health  problems  be 
given  the  attention  they  need.  And.  I 
even  wrote  then-Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Harris  and 
asked  that  she  petition  her  counter- 
part in  the  Soviet  Union  on  behalf  of 
Mendelevich.  Finally.  I  traveled  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  here  in  Washington 
and  spoke  with  the  political  counselor 
there  about  this  man. 

There  have  been  no  miracles  as  a 
result  of  my  efforts.  True.  Mendele- 
vich has  received  my  letters  to  him 
and  we  have  learned  that  my  appeals 
have  been  heard  in  Moscow. 

But  beyond  this,  no  other  tangible 
achievements  have  resulted.  There  are 
those  that  would  point  to  this  record 
and  give  up  in  exasperation.  I  intend 
to  continue  speaking  out  and  working 
behind  the  scenes,  on  behalf  of  Men- 
delevich and  on  behalf  of  the  count- 
less other  Soviet  citizens  who  share 
his  desperate  situation.  As  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  been  afforded  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  affect  the  course  of 
human  rights  development  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  I  plan  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  that  opportunity.  I  plan  to 
continue  advising  Soviet  leaders  that  I 
consider  their  human  rights  records  to 
be  inadequate  and  that  I  consider 
them  long  past  due  in  recognizing  the 
fundamental  rights  that  every  human 
being  is  entitled  to.  And.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  plan  to  continue  doing  so,  regardless 
of  the  political  situation  prevailing  be- 
tween our  two  Governments,  until  the 
Soviet  record  shows  that  my  interven- 
tion is  no  longer  warranted.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  CASEY  KORDYS.  OF  NEW 
JERSEY,  1980  'PAUL  HARRIS 
FELLOW,"  ROTARY  CLUB  OF 
WAYNE 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSrV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day, May  21.  the  residents  of  my 
hometown  of  Wayne.  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  wiU  join  together  with  our 
fellow  Rotarians  in  testimony  to  my 
good  friend,  outstanding  community 
leader,  prominent  architect,  and  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  Hon.  Casey  Kordys. 
of  Wayne,  N.J..  whose  standards  of  ex- 
cellence throughout  his  lifetime  have 
earned  him  the  most  highly  coveted 
honor  of  being  chosen  the  1980  Paul 
Harris  Fellow  of  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Wayne— the  highest  award  that 
Rotary  can  bestow  upon  any  of  its 
members.  I  know  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Casey 
Kordys  and  share  the  great  pride  of 
his  good  wife  Jean  and  son  Robert  in 
applauding  this  milestone  of  achieve- 
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ment  in  his  most  illustrious  and  re- 
warding lifetime  of  fulfillment  and 
purpose. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Wayne  is  one  of 
our  Nation "s  most  prestigious  affiliates 
of  Rotary  International  who.se  motto: 
"We  make  a  living  by  what  we  get— we 
make  a  life  by  what  we  give"— "service 
above  self '—and  their  good  deeds  in 
helping  others,  young  and  adults  alike 
have  served  to  inspire  all  of  us.  Casey 
Kordys  has  by  his  example  and  life- 
time of  dedication  to  these  same  true 
American  ideals  personified  exemplary 
leadership  in  his  outstanding  responsi- 
ble service  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Casey  Kordys  in  his 
career  pursuits  has  truly  achieved  a 
highly  respected  reputation  as  an  ar- 
chitect of  great  eminence  whose  good 
works  will  ever  stand  as  a  lasting  me- 
morial to  his  splendid  professional  ex- 
pertise. Of  even  greater  significance  is 
the  heart-warming  knowledge  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  unselfish  dedication. 
free  spirit,  silent  courage,  and  noble 
efforts  that  he  has  extended  to  over- 
come not  only  his  own  physical  handi- 
caps during  his  hospitalization  for  11 
years  during  his  young  manhood  but 
his  dedication  and  devotion  to  provid- 
ing a  better  standard  of  living  for  the 
handicapped  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
The  president  of  the  Wayne  Rotary 
Club,  Hon.  Ralph  Van  Der  May,  ex- 
pressed the  Wayne  Rotary  Club's 
esteem  of  Casey  Kordys.  as  follows: 

Casey  was  bom  into  a  family  that  had  a 
struggle  to  support  seven  children  during 
the  depression  years. 

He  was  hospitalized,  as  the  result  of  an 
injury  that  occurred  while  playing  baseball 
from  1934  age  19  until  1945  age  30. 

During  his  long  ordeal  in  the  hospital  it 
was  the  famous  Dr.  Kessler  who  took  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  this  young  man  and  saved 
his  leg  and  directed  his  care  to  final  recov- 
ery and  rehabilitation. 

Casey  must  have  been  a  wonderful  person 
even  before  he  endured  this  long  and  dread- 
ful ordeal,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
his  experience  further  matured  his  deep 
compassion  for  others  particularly  the  less 
fortunate  and  handicapped. 

I  know  of  no  one  in  Rotary  or  associated 
with  the  Foundation  for  the  Handicapped 
who  responded  more  quickly  or  worked 
harder  to  support  worthwhile  projects,  than 
Casey.  He  truly  lives  by  the  Creed. 

We  make  a  living  by  what  we  get— we 
make  a  life  by  what  we  give." 

When  it  comes  to  giving  of  himself  to  sup- 
port charitable  projects,  his  first  love  has 
been  the  Foundation  for  the  Handicapped. 
He  was  a  charter  member,  a  Vice  President 
and  a  Trustee  since  it  was  established  in 
1968. 

His  architectural  expertise  and  dedication 
transformed  an  abandoned  sewage  plant  of 
800  square  feet  into  a  modern,  spacious,  effi 
cient.  workshop  of  over  5.200  square  feet  for 
the  Wayne  Foundation  for  the  Handi- 
capped. 

During  the  construction  of  two  major  ad 
ditions  to  the  Wayne  Foundation  for  the 
Handicapped  Center  in  the  periods  1971-72 
and  1978-79.  Casey  donated  a  great  deal  of 
his  time  in  preparing  the  drawings,  obtain- 
ing approval  for  permits  from  both  the 
Township  of  Wayne  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  overseeing  the  construction  of  a 
grand  and  wonderful  new  facility. 
He  is  proud  of  it  and  we  are  proud  of  him. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  know  Casey  are  es- 
pecially proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments which  have  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State,  and  Nation.  His 
personal  commitment  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  enhancement  of 
our  community  has  been  a  way  of  life 
for  him.  His  outstanding  public  service 
in  sharing  the  burdens  and  seeking  a 
better  life  for  our  handicapped  as  well 
as  improved  physical  and  mental 
health  through  social  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped are  applauded  by  all  of  our 
people. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  distinguished  gentle- 
man and  seek  this  national  recognition 
of  all  of  his  good  deeds.  I  know  you 
will  want  to  join  with  the  Rotary  Club 
of  Wayne.  N.J.,  in  honoring  our  good 
friend  Casey  as  an  outstanding  citizen 
and  great  American.  We  do  indeed 
salute  the  Wayne  Rotary  Club's  "Paul 
Harris  Fellow"— Hon.  Casey  Kordys.» 
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REGULATIONS  SUFFOCATING 
HEALTH  CARE 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 
•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  and  more  Americans  are  real- 
izing that  Government  regulations  are 
simply  strangling  our  economy.  Yet 
small  businessmen  are  the  forgotten 
men  of  Government  policy. 

Recently  the  AADvocate,  the  news- 
paper of  the  Association  of  American 
Dentists,  published  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  Federal  regulation  in  the 
health  fields.  I  commend  this  article, 
written  by  Melvin  Munn,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Battle:  Federal  Regulations  versus 
THE  Regulated 

The  U.S.  Constitution  obviously  leaves 
room  for  our  governments  to  enact  laws 
that  protect  our  people— especially  includ- 
ing working  places.  The  problem  reaches 
the  grave  state  when  -cures"  are  created  by 
politicians  for  political  purposes,  rather 
than  by  professionals,  moved  principally  by 
humane  desires. 

Miserable  is  the  only  adequate  word  to  de- 
scribe the  ragged  result  we  see  in  a  flood  of 
regulatory  agencies  and  rules  in  federal  leg- 
islation. 

The  people  are  too  often  stymied:  creativ- 
ity is  too  often  frozen;  and  protection  is  too 
often  stultifying  when  politicians  start  fret- 
ting over  our  individual  and  group  wel- 
fare." 

Zero  defect;s  in  products  plus  zero  pollu- 
tion plus  zero  risk  on  the  Job  equals  maxi- 
mum growth  of  government  plus  zero  eco- 
nomic growth  plus  runaway  inflation. 

Barry  Crickmers  article  "Regulation: 
How  Much  is  Enough?"  in  the  March,  1980 
issue  of  Nation's  Business,  addresses  excess 
regulations.  Crickmer  wrote:  'Many  of  the 
newer  regulatory  programs  were  ill-con- 
ceived and  ill-considered.  Typically,  each  got 


started  when  a  single-interest  pressure 
group  succeeded  in  creating  a  wave  of  hyste- 
ria over  an  alleged  crisis." 

Ralph  Nader  epitomizes  the  irrational 
leadership  one-issue  groups  tend  to  follow. 
Nader  keeps  coming  up  with  "single-inter- 
est" causes,  often  balancing  a  dozen  sepa- 
rate "movements  "  on  his  pointed  head  at 
one  time.  Nuclear-produced  energy  is  tied  in 
knots  by  hordes  of  these  single-interest 
groups.  Court  suits:  strikes:  overly-dramatic 
headlines  and  lead  stories  in  the  media: 
demonstrations:  protest  marches  and  feder- 
al regulatory  bodies  add  billions  of  dollars 
to  the  cost  of  building  nuclear  plants,  at  the 
same  time  delaying  for  years  a  giant  step 
toward  greater  independence  from  foreign 
energy  supplies. 

The  American  drug  industry  is  hidebound 
by  FDA  regulations.  American  leadership  in 
chemical  drug  discovery  and  production  are 
gravely  retarded  by  overly-protective  feder- 
al regulations.  British.  FYench  and  other 
western  nations  save  lives  with  new  medica- 
tions while  our  bureaucratic  bumblers 
refuse  to  approve  those  same  elements  for 
our  patients. 

AAD  often  documents  the  tragic  presence 
of  politically  motivated  laws  and  regulations 
in  the  fields  of  health  care,  especially  in- 
cluding dentistry.  The  health  care  profes- 
sions join  industry,  agriculture,  education 
and  all  major  disciplines  in  a  sea  of  paper 
work,  federally  inspired/required. 

Federal.  State,  County.  City  and  District 
regulations  combine  to  increase  the  "work 
load  "  of  every  doctor,  hospital  and  clinic  in 
the  land.  Third  party  insurers  add  even 
more  paper  work.  Just  about  all  doctors'  of- 
fices have  to  employ  one  or  more  extra 
clerks  to  do  these  new  legal  demands  on  the 
practice. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration (OSHA)  held  the  Number  One 
post  in  the  "'Illogical  Sweepstakes"  among 
regulators,  until  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation  were 
created.  OSHA  is  being  slightly  brought  to 
heel,  but  only  at  a  time  when  new  regula- 
tors are  behaving  even  more  irresponsibl.v 
than  OSHA  ever  did. 

Despite  all  the  rich  promises  of  President 
Carter,  with  the  po.ssible  exception  of  the 
deregulation  of  commercial  air  travel,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  a  rapid  increase  in 
federal  control  over  everything  and  every- 
body in  the  U.S.  There  can  be  no  recovery 
from  that  inevitable  recession  rushing  head- 
long toward  all  of  us  until  and  unless  the 
federal  government  loosens  or  removes  fed- 
eral regulations  quickly  and  generously.* 


LEGISLATION  PREVENTING  THE 
RETROACTIVE  APPLICATION 
OF  CERTAIN  INVENTORY  AC- 
COUNTING CHANGES  CON- 
TAINED IN  THOR  POWER  TOOL 

HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  pre- 
vent the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
from  compelling  taxpayers  to  imple- 
ment certain  inventory  accounting 
changes  retroactive  to  1979.  In  late 
1979  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
IRS  position  on  the  proper  method  of 
accounting  for  excess  inventory  for 
tax    purposes.    The    case    was    TTior 
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Power  Tool  Co.  v.  Commissioner.  439 
U.S.  522(1979). 

In  early  1980  the  IRS  issued  revenue 
ruling  80-60  and  revenue  procedure 
80-5  which  officially  extend  the  Su- 
preme Court's  holding  in  Thor  Power 
Tool  to  all  taxpayers.  The  effect  of 
these  two  IRS  documents  is  to  impose 
the  new  inventory  accounting  methods 
on  taxpayers  retroactive  to  most  of 
1979. 

While  the  IRS  may  have  the  power 
to  require  such  retroactive  accounting 
changes,  it  is  insensitive  and  out  of 
touch  with  our  traditional  standards 
of  fair  play.  The  retroactive  account- 
ing changes  may  result  in  a  significant 
tax  liability  for  some  taxpayers  be- 
cause of  the  one-time  adjustment 
which  they  must  make  for  past  exces- 
sive inventory  writeoffs. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing, along  with  Mr.  Frenzel  and  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Alabama,  simply  would 
prevent  the  retroactive  application  of 
the  Thor  Power  Tool  case  to  most  tax- 
payers. I  have  made  no  judgment  con- 
cerning the  underlying  merits  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decLsion  on  tax  ac- 
counting for  excess  inventory.  The  leg- 
islation would  permit  the  prospective 
application  of  Thor  Power  Tool,  that 
is.  starting  January  1,  1980.  The  legis- 
lation is  intended  to  provide  relief  to 
taxpayers  who  were  unaware  of  this 
inventory  accounting  dispute  until  the 
IRS  rulings  early  this  year.  Thus,  it 
would  not  prevent  the  retroactive  ap- 
plication of  the  Thor  Power  Tool  ac- 
counting changes  either  to  the  liti- 
gants in  Thor  Power  Tool  or  to  other 
taxpayers  who  were  involved  in  IRS 
audits  on  this  issue. 

I  believe  this  legislation  provides  for 
a  fair  and  sensible  approach  to  imple- 
menting new  accounting  rules.  It  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  the  tax  law  and 
judicial  process  without  imposing 
undue  hardship  and  disruption  on  the 
business  activity  of  numerous  taxpay- 
ers.« 


HOW  EFFECTIVE  IS  THE 
OLYMPIC  BOYCOTT? 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  has  heard  from  many  of 
their  constituents  with  respect  to 
President  Carter's  decision  to  boycott 
the  1980  summer  Olympic  games  to  be 
held  in  Moscow.  I  have  received  letters 
from  constituents  both  for  and 
against,  and  one  gentleman  in  particu- 
lar has  asked  that  I  make  his  com- 
ments known  to  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
John  Mark  Hancock  is  a  law  student 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  presi- 
dent of  the  graduate  student  council, 
and   a   fine   citizen.   His   remarks   ap- 
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peared  in  the  campus  newspaper,  the 
Daily  Beacon  on  May  13.  1980: 

Olympic  Boycott  Is  Falling  on  Deaf  Ears 
(By  John  Mark  Hancock" 

President  Jimmy  Carters  call  for  the 
United  States  teams  to  boycott  the  1980 
Summer  Olympic  Games  in  the  Soviet 
Union  has  struck  a  raw  nerve  among  Ameri- 
cans everywhere.  It  is  increasingly  falling  on 
deaf  ears  as  athletes  and  their  admirers 
alike  come  to  the  realization  that  the  Presi- 
dents  move  is  just  another  in  a  long  series 
of  political  ploys  designed  to  redeem  the  Ad- 
ministration from  past  Ineptitudes  In  the 
areas  of  foreign  policy. 

A  U.S.  t)oycott  of  the  Games  in  Moscow 
would  be  a  severe  blow  and  a  great  tragedy 
for  the  thousands  of  young  American  ath- 
letes who  have  made  extreme  sacrifices  fi- 
nancially and  in  their  future  educational 
plans,  spending  years  of  time  developing 
and  conditioning  themselves  to  prove 
America's  superiority  in  the  world  of  sports. 
These  Games  will  be  the  culmination  of  the 
lifelong  dream  of  every  athlete  to  represent 
their  country  and  its  principles  in  the 
world's  greatest  athletic  event.  Since  they 
are  held  only  once  every  four  years,  they 
represent  the  only  chance  many  fine  partici- 
pants will  have  of  being  in  top  form  in  their 
careers. 

Such  a  twycott  would  mean  not  only  a 
great  personal  sacrifice  for  the  athletes  but 
also  a  terrible  loss  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  in  depriving  our  nation  of  the  global 
recognition  and  acclaim  this  team  would 
bring  us  in  advancing  the  cause  of  freedom 
to  all  oppressed  peoples.  Can  anyone  deny 
that  a  great  message  for  democracy  was 
given  to  the  world  when  the  U.S.  hockey 
team  defeated  the  Russians  in  Lake  Placid 
this  year?  Why  should  our  summer  partici- 
pant in  the  Olympics  be  denied  their  right 
to  similarly  express  their  patriotism  and 
show  the  Soviets  and  the  world  the  great- 
ness of  America?  In  fact,  the  site  of  the 
Games  gives  us  a  great  opportunity  to  show 
the  Russian  people  the  fruits  of  an  uninhib- 
ited society  where  individuali-sm  is  encour- 
aged rather  than  suppressed. 

The  United  Slates  Olympic  Committee  is 
to  be  commended  for  its  total  commitment 
to  having  a  truly  great  American  team  go  to 
Moscow.  Its  efforts  in  fund-raising  over  the 
past  few  years  would  make  this  the  best-fi- 
nanced effort  in  history,  something  that 
millions  of  people  have  contributed  toward 
in  time  and  money 

Sports  should  never  be  subjected  to  poli- 
tics. Any  move  by  the  U.S.  government  to 
enforce  a  boycott  of  the  Olympics  would  be 
an  affront  to  the  athletes  and  all  Ameri- 
cans. A  "stay-away  "  would  fuel  even  greater 
Communist  propaganda  in  trying  to  portray 
our  government "s  action  as  something  akin 
to  oppression.  A  much  stronger  statement 
for  democracy  could  be  made  by  following 
the  athletes"  suggestion,  as  articulated  by 
the  Athletes  Advisory  Council  to  the  USOC. 
of  attending  the  Games  but  refusing  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  opening  and  closing  ceremo- 
nies as  a  protest  for  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan. 

It  is  becoming  clear  that  an  American  boy- 
cott will  not  be  supported  by  any  significant 
number  of  even  the  free  countries  of  the 
world,  and  it  certainly  will  have  no  effect  on 
when  the  Soviets  will  withdraw  their  troops. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  national  interest  to 
be  served  by  remaining  at  home  and  there 
are  a  number  of  interests  which  are  dis- 
served by  doing  so.  It  is  heartening  to  see 
that  other  alternatives  to  a  t)oycott  are 
being  explored  by  people  such  as  the  Ama- 
teur Athletic  Union,  to  stand  up  for  what  is 
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basically    right,    regardless   of   the   govern- 
ment's position. 
The  posture  of  the  White  House  has  been 


through  Guam  as  a  starter  of  a  trip     Truk.  Ponape.  Saipan  and  Guam.  If  you 
they  will  never  regret  or  forget.  forget   anything  when   leaving   home,  you 
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of  the  new"  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  is 
being  constructed  in  simple  tropical  archi- 


with  kitchen  at  the  Fujita  Guam  Tumon        There  are  only  two  hotels,  both  decidedly 
Beach  Hotel  (P.O.  Box  F^.  Agana.  Guam     on  the  plain  side.  The  Rai  View,  near  the 
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basically  right,  regardless  of  the  govern- 
ment's position. 

The  posture  of  the  White  House  has  been 
very  inconsistent.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
said  that  this  is  basically  a  decision  to  be 
made  by  the  private  sector.  On  the  other,  it 
has  told  the  athletes  that  the  decision  has 
already  been  made.  Will  the  President  go  so 
far  as  to  prevent  anyone  from  going  to 
Moscow  to  see  the  Olympics? 

Most  of  the  athletes  have  indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  if  it  would  in  any  way 
further  the  cause  of  world  peace.  However, 
since  it  is  clear  that  this  would  not  occur, 
they  should  not  be  victimized  by  a  meaning- 
less exercise. 

It's  time  for  all  of  us  to  rekindle  the  spirit 
of  the  Winter  Games,  revive  our  slogan  of 
Win  in  1980."  get  behind  the  greatest  as- 
semblage of  athletes  the  world  has  ever 
seen,  and  send  them  to  Moscow  in  a  patriot- 
ic flourish.  Let's  strike  a  blow  for  democracy 
and  bring  all  of  those  Olympic  medals  to 
America.  Let's  "Go  for  the  Gold!  "• 


THE  CHARMS  OF  MICRONESIA 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
years.  I  have  urged  every  one  of  my 
colleagues  to  make  a  trip  to  Microne- 
sia. In  the  case  of  Congress,  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  learned  about  this  vast  area 
consisting  of  over  2.000  miles  spread 
over  3  million  square  miles  of  the  Pa- 
cific. In  the  bargain,  visitors  will  be  re- 
galed with  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent sites  nature  has  bestowed  on  this 
planet. 

Part  of  my  pride  in  Micronesia,  is,  of 
course,  the  fact  that  my  home  of 
Guam  is  part  of  this  scenic  wonder- 
land. I  can  think  of  no  place  more 
wonderful  than  Guam  and  I  am 
always  pleased  to  be  on  my  way  back 
home  after  a  few  months  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Because  of  our  geographical  remote- 
ness, Micronesia  does  not  get  the  at- 
tention here  in  the  States  that  is  given 
Hawaii.  This  is  a  shame,  because  Mi- 
cronesia offers  tourists  what  may  be 
one  of  the  best  financial  deals  around 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  last  opportuni- 
ties to  truly  "get  away  from  it  all." 

I  am  always  pleaised  to  see  Microne- 
sia written  about  in  the  press  and 
today  I  call  your  attention  to  a  recent 
story  in  the  Washington  Star,  written 
by  Robert  Trumball.  about  Microne- 
sia. Mr.  Trumball  has  done  an  excel- 
lent job  of  giving  his  readers  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  various  islands  in  the  area. 
I  only  regret  that  he  did  not  include 
more  material  about  Guam's  many 
charms. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues,  who.  what  with  our 
busy  schedule  and  the  hectic  pace  of 
campaigning,  may  be  wishing  for  some 
truly  beautiful  spot  where  they  can 
get  away  from  the  demands  and  rigors 
of  public  life.  Micronesia  is  exactly 
that  spot  and  I  always  stand  ready  to 
give    my    colleagues    a    guided    tour 
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through  Guam  as  a  starter  of  a  trip 
they  will  never  regret  or  forget. 

At  this  time  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
placed  in  the  Record. 

Micronesia's  Tiny  Islands  Spread  Over 
THE  South  Pacific 

Micronesia— the  name  comes  from  the 
Greek  for  "tiny  islands"— consists  of  three 
great  archipelagos,  the  Marshalls,  the  Caro- 
lines and  the  Marianas. 

Lying  in  a  broad  belt  2.500  miles  long  and 
several  hundred  miles  wide  just  north  of  the 
Equator,  the  2.000  islands  and  atolls  are 
spread  over  a  Pacific  Ocean  area  of  about  3 
million  square  miles,  approximately  the  size 
of  continental  United  States.  But  the  actual 
land  mass  is  about  half  the  size  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  United  States  administers  Micronesia 
under  a  postwar  arrangement  with  the 
United  Nations.  The  ruins  of  Spanish  walls. 
German  churches  and  Japanese  Buddhist 
and  Shinto  shrines  recall  previous  occupa- 
tions by  Spain.  Germany  and  Japan.  U.S. 
forces  ousted  the  Japanese  from  some  of 
the  islands  in  World  War  II.  and  took  over 
the  rest  at  the  end  of  the  war. 

In  negotiations  with  elected  Micronesian 
leaders  over  the  last  several  years,  the  is- 
lands have  been  divided  politically  into  four 
entities,  each  more  or  less  self-governing. 
Saipan.  Tinian  and  a  dozen  other  islands 
north  of  Guam  became  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  United  States,  similar  to  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Marshall  Islands,  the  Palau  group  in 
the  western  Carolines  chain  and  a  new  unit 
called  the  Federal  States  of  Micronesia,  con- 
sisting of  Ponape.  Kosrae.  Truk.  Yap  and 
satellite  islands,  set  up  autonomous  govern- 
ments, with  the  United  States  keeping  con- 
trol of  military  and  security  affairs. 

The  political  changes  take  formal  effect 
only  when  the  United  Nations  trusteeship 
terminates,  an  event  programmed  for  next 
year  by  the  Carter  Administration.  Today's 
traveler  in  Micronesia  already  has  the  feel- 
ing of  passing  through  four  countries,  since 
each  group  has  its  own  language  and  cul- 
ture, along  with  separate  customs  and  entry 
procedures. 

Air  Micronesia  ("Air  Mike"),  an  affiliate 
of  Continental  Airlines,  has  a  monopoly  on 
direct  service  to  Micronesia  from  the  United 
States,  operating  Boeing  727  jets  Mondays 
and  Thursdays  from  Honolulu  direct  to 
Majuro,  in  the  Marshall  Islands,  and  on  to 
Kwajalein.  Ponape.  Truk.  Guam,  Tinian 
and  Saipan.  At  Guam,  a  connecting  Air  Mi- 
cronesia flight  goes  south  to  Yap  and  Palau. 

Or  one  can  fly  nonstop  from  Honolulu  to 
Guam  by  Pan  American,  and  come  back  by 
Air  Mike  in  island-hopping  stages.  The 
round-trip  air  fare  from  Honolulu  to  Truk. 
Saipan.  Palau  and  Guam  is  $674.  Continen- 
tal also  has  a  16-day  package  tour  to  Micro- 
nesia from  Los  Angeles  with  a  fare  of  $1,470 
per  person,  double  occupancy. 

American  citizens  planning  to  be  in  Micro- 
nesian territory  no  longer  than  30  days  need 
only  produce  a  passport  or  some  other  proof 
of  United  States  citizenship.  Non-citizens 
and  those  wishing  to  stay  more  than  30  days 
can  obtain  an  entry  permit  by  writing  to 
Trust  Territory  Chief  of  Immigration. 
Saipan  CM.  96950. 

With  temperatures  ranging  from  a  mini- 
mum of  75  degrees  at  night  to  the  high  80s 
in  the  daytime,  and  with  humidity  high. 
dress  is  light  and  casual  at  all  times.  Coats 
and  ties  are  seldom  seen.  Washable  slacks  or 
shorts  with  Hawaiian-style  shirts  and  san- 
dals are  standard.  Since  it  may  rain  a  lot.  a 
raincoat  or  folding  umbrella  can  be  useful. 

Bring  suntan  lotion,  film,  cosmetics,  toile- 
tries and  pharmaceuticals  should  be  taken 
along.  Diving  gear  can  be  rented  in  Palau, 
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Truk.  Ponape,  Saipan  and  Guam.  If  you 
forget  anything  when  leaving  home,  .vou 
can  probably  get  what  you  want  during  the 
unavoidable  passage  through  Guam,  the  Mi- 
cronesian travel  hub  and  commercial  entre- 
pot. 

Currency  used  is  the  U.S.  dollar.  American 
banks  have  branches  on  the  main  islands. 
Major  credit  cards  are  accepted  by  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  and  some  shops.  Costs  are  mod- 
erate to  cheap  by  Stateside  standards.  Tip- 
ping is  not  customary  except  on  Guam. 

Modern  technology  has  yet  to  penetrate 
deeply  on  many  of  the  more  remote  islands, 
and  even  in  the  government  centers,  where 
Americans  have  been  for  35  years,  facilities 
are  still  on  the  primitive  side.  Electric  power 
service  tends  to  be  undependable  because  of 
old  equipment,  and  .some  island  administra- 
tions occasionally  have  to  restrict  the  use  of 
water  to  certain  hours. 

Taxis  are  available  on  all  the  main  islands 
and  are  very  cheap,  with  fixed  fares  from 
point  to  point,  but  it  is  wise  to  inquire  at  the 
hotel  what  the  fare  for  a  given  distance 
should  be.  and  come  to  an  agreement  with 
the  driver  before  setting  out.  Rental  cars 
are  available  at  $15  a  day. 

Hotel  dining  rooms  are  probably  the  best 
restaurants  on  any  of  the  islands.  Local  deli- 
cacies to  sample  arc  coconut  crabs,  man- 
grove crabs  on  Ponape,  baked  or  boiled 
breadfruit  and  edible  island  fruits  of  any 
kind.  The  fresh  tuna  shashimi,  a  heritage  of 
the  Japane.se  occupation,  is  especially  good 
As  for  after-dark  entertainment,  a  few  bars 
and  discos  are  good  places  for  meeting  Mi 
cronesians.  and  that  is  about  it  for  night 
life. 

THE  MARSHALLS 

First  stop  in  flying  westward,  not  counting 
a  pause  for  refueling  at  tiny,  isolated  John- 
ston Island,  is  Majuro.  capital  of  the  New 
Republic  of  the  Marshall  Islands.  It  is 
worth  staying  in  Majuro  for  the  three  days 
between  planes  just  to  experience  life  on  a 
typical  atoll,  a  ring  of  narrow,  flat  coral  is- 
lands around  a  logoon. 

The  U.S.  Navy  Construction  Battalion, 
the  famed  Seabees,  who  landed  on  Majuro 
in  1944.  gave  Majuro  a  30-mile  highway,  the 
longest  in  Micronesia.  Near  the  eastern  end 
is  the  main  settlement,  with  a  few  modern 
buildings,  stores,  movie  theater,  bars,  banks 
and  piers  and  the  only  stretch  of  sidewalk 
on  any  of  the  Micronesian  atolls.  Rusting, 
dilapidated  wartime  structures  still  stand 
where  the  administration  was  a  generation 
ago. 

Also  worthwhile  is  the  half-hour  drive  to 
Laura  for  a  swim  in  the  warm  surf  along  a 
lovely  white  beach  by  a  grove  of  palms. 
Fishing  trips  can  be  arranged  through  a 
local  tour  agency.  Also  outstanding  is  the 
daylong  boat  trip  to  nearby  Arno  atoll. 
where  the  neat  little  thatched  villages  look 
as  if  they  were  lifted  out  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Air  Marshalls,  a  local  plane  service, 
offers  flights  from  Majuro  to  other  atolls; 
there  are  34  in  the  entire  group. 

The  handicraft  shop  near  the  Protestant 
church  in  Maduro  is  the  best  place  to  buy 
Marshallese  woven  ware,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  the  Pacific.  One  item  that  is 
particularly  popular  with  visitors  is  the  Kill 
bag.  a  special  type  of  square  handbag  fash- 
ioned of  tightly  woven  split  pandanus  by 
the  residents  of  Kili  Island,  who  were 
moved  there  from  Bikini  when  that  atoll 
was  chosen  for  nuclear  experiments.  A  Kili 
bag  priced  at  $25  will  bring  two  to  three 
times  that  figure  in  the  few  Honolulu  shops 
that  stock  them. 

PONAPE 

Rainfall  and  lush  vegetation  go  together, 
and  Ponape  has  plenty  of  both.  The  capital 
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of  the  new  Federated  States  of  Micronesia  is 
being  constructed  in  simple  tropical  archi- 
tecture near  Kolonia.  the  main  town.  With 
nondescript  frame  buildings  and  bars  lining 
the  rutted  main  street  of  reddish  mud.  Ko- 
lonia looks  like  a  set  for  a  cheaply  made 
Western  movie.  Away  from  the  town. 
Ponape  is  sheer  beauty,  with  mountains 
blanketed  by  rain  forests,  and  marine  vistas 
embellished  with  satellite  islands. 

Besides  poking  around  Kolonia.  one  can 
take  boat  trips  to  the  outer  islands  and  ar- 
range for  an  excursion  to  the  Nanpil  Water- 
fall, which  lies  along  a  jungle  trail  by  a  leap- 
ing river. 

An  attraction  that  should  not  be  missed  is 
the  centuries-old  deserted  stone  city  of  Nan 
Madol.  often  called  the  Venice  of  the  Pacific 
because  it  is  built  on  scores  of  artificial  is- 
lands along  manmade  channels  lined  with 
mangroves.  The  boat  trip  from  Kolonia 
takes  40  minutes  and  can  be  arranged 
through  hotels  for  only  a  few  dollars  a 
person. 

Side  trips  to  other  islands  seldom  visited 
by  tourists  are  available  from  Ponape  by  the 
Ponape  Air  Service,  a  charter  line  with 
headquarters  in  the  Cliff  Rainbow  Hotel. 
P.O.  Box  96.  Kolonia.  Ponape  96941.  and  by 
the  six-cabin  motor  vessel  Micro  Glory,  run 
by  Ponape  Transfer  and  Storage.  P.O.  Box 
340.  Kolonia.  Ponape  96941. 

Among  other  nearby  destinations,  the 
ship  goes  to  Kosrae.  formerly  called  Kusaie. 
a  gem  of  an  island.  The  round-trip  fare  is 
$42.70  with  cabin  accommodation.  Sched- 
ules are  irregular,  so  passengers  should 
write  well  ahead.  Pacific  Mission  Aviation,  a 
service  run  by  a  German  cleric  who  was 
once  a  Luftwaffe  pilot,  schedules  flights 
from  Ponape  to  Kosrae  Monday.  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  at  $130  round  trip.  For  res- 
ervations write  P.O.  Box  86.  Colonia.  Yap 
96943. 

Cottage  accommodations  with  a  jungle 
setting  and  a  .sea  view  are  available  at  the 
Hotel  Pohnpei  (P.O.  Box  430.  Kolonia. 
Ponape  96941).  The  rates  are  $12  single  and 
$18  double.  Another  hotel,  the  Village  (P.O. 
3ox  339,  Kuionia,  Ponape  96941),  lies  about 
half  a  mile  by  car  from  the  airport  and  ac- 
commodates guests  in  individual  thatched 
huts  of  Ponapcan  design.  The  dining  room 
and  bar  are  in  a  building  overlooking  an 
island-fringed  lagoon.  Rates:  $30  single,  $35 
double,  extra  persons  $5  each. 

TRUK 

Formerly  a  Japanese  naval  and  air  base, 
Truk  is  made  up  of  a  group  of  volcanic 
"high  "  islands  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  coral 
islands  enclosing  a  gigantic  lagoon  whose 
blue  and  green  waters  teem  with  flying  fish. 
From  the  island  of  Moen,  where  the  hotels 
and  government  offices  are,  visitors  can 
make  excursions  to  the  smaller  islands 
where  life  has  proceeded  with  little  change 
for  centuries.  Scuba  divers  come  to  Truk 
from  all  over  the  world  to  explore  the  bar- 
nacle-encrusted hulks  of  more  than  60  Japa- 
nese warships  sunk  in  the  lagoon  by  Ameri- 
can carrier  aircraft  in  1944. 

The  best  of  half  a  dozen  hotels  is  the 
Truk  Continental,  owned  by  Continental 
Airlines  ($38  single.  $50  double).  The  hotel 
is  on  a  beach.  20  minutes  from  the  airport 
(the  ride  costs  $2  by  hotel  transport).  Alco- 
holic beverages  are  pro.scribed  by  local  law 
because  of  the  devastating  effect  of  overin- 
dulgence on  the  Trukese  temperament,  but 
travelers  have  been  known  to  bring  in  bot- 
tles at  their  own  risk. 

GUAM 

If  stopping  over,  there  is  a  choice  of  first- 
class  hotels  along  the  island's  most  popular 
beach  on  Tumon  Bay.  Rates  at  the  best 
range  from  $23-$25  single  to  $28-$40  double 
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with  kitchen  at  the  Pujita  Guam  Tumon 
Beach  Hotel  (P.O.  Box  FM,  Agana,  Guam 
96910)  to  $37-$47  single  and  $45-$55  double 
at  the  Hilton  Internation  Guam  'G.P.O. 
Agana,  Guam  96910). 

A  drive  around  the  island  could  include 
stops  at  the  black  sand  beach  at  Talofofo. 
excellent  for  body  surfing,  and  to  the  village 
of  Umatac,  where  Magellan  landed  in  1521. 
Several  agencies  offer  full-day  bus  tours  of 
Guam  for  $24  or  a  half-day  tour  of  Agana. 
the  capital,  and  environs  for  $8. 

Agana.  a  dutyfree  port,  is  packed  with 
shops  offering  a  wide  range  of  imported  per- 
fumes and  other  goods,  especially  Japanese 
photographic,  electronic  and  optica!  wares 
at  bargain  prices.  American  citizens  return- 
ing home  through  Guam  can  take  advan- 
tage of  the  special  Customs  exemption  al- 
lowing duty-free  import  of  $300  in  merchan- 
dise from  (3uam  per  person. 

NORTHERN  MARIANAS 

Saipan  and  the  companion  island  of 
Tinian  were  the  scene  of  fierce  World  War 
II  battles.  The  main  reason  for  visiting 
Tinian.  which  can  be  done  by  air  taxi  from 
Saipan  for  $10  each  way.  is  to  view  the 
markers  on  the  abandoned  runway  showing 
where  the  planes  took  off  to  drop  the 
atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki 
in  August  1945. 

Physical  reminders  of  the  war  abound  on 
Saipan,  a  pretty  island  with  lovely  white 
beaches  and  comparatively  good  roads  built 
by  the  American  Navy.  The  village  of 
Susupe.  just  down  the  main  road  from  the 
hotel  area,  is  the  capital  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Marianas,  destined 
to  become  a  full  member  of  the  American 
community.  The  new  status,  long  sought  by 
elected  political  leaders  of  the  15.000  North- 
ern Marianas  people,  was  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  in  a  plebiscite. 

A  15-minute  drive  from  the  hotels,  a  clus- 
ter of  battered  and  rusting  tanks  and  artil- 
lery pieces  stand  outside  a  cave  where  the 
defeated  Japanese  maintained  their  last 
command  post.  Two  cliffs  where  hundreds 
of  Japanese  soldiers  and  civilians  leaped  to 
their  death  to  avoid  capture  by  the  advanc- 
ing Americans  are  often  visited  by  mourning 
relatives  who  have  made  the  trip  from 
Japan  to  leave  religious  offerings  at  the  site. 
Several  tour  companies  offer  bus  trips 
around  the  island. 

Five  major  hotels  along  the  beach  have 
facilities  for  tours  and  water  sports.  The 
Saipan  Continental  and  Saipan  Inter-Conti- 
nental are  side  by  side.  Rates  at  the  former 
range  upward  from  $67  double  and  $59 
single.  At  the  Inter-Continental,  the  rates 
are  $45  double  and  $40  single.  The  small 
Royal  Taga,  also  on  the  beach,  is  simpler 
and  much  cheaper.  Single  rooms  are  $18-20 
and  doubles  $21  $23  (P.O.  Box  66,  Saipan, 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Marianas 
96950). 

YAP 

More  than  any  of  the  Micronesians,  the 
sturdy  men  and  women  of  Yap  cling  to  their 
inherited  way  of  life.  Yap  is  actually  a  clus- 
ter of  four  small  islands  so  close  together 
that  they  seem  like  one  (two  are  connected 
by  a  causeway),  and  even  in  Colonia— not  to 
be  confused  with  Kolonia  on  Ponape— the 
government  and  commercial  center,  many 
Yapese  men  wear  the  thu.  which  is  like  a  G- 
string.  Women  commonly  wear  dresses 
when  in  town  but  in  the  thatched  villages 
the  universal  garb  is  a  long,  thick  skirt  of 
dried  grass. 

Yap  is  famous  for  its  stone  money,  huge 
slabs  of  hewn  rock  with  a  hole  in  the  center 
for  carrying  on  a  pole.  The  stone  money, 
called  rai.  still  has  value  in  ceremonial  ex- 
changes. 
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There  are  only  two  hotels,  both  decidedly 
on  the  plain  side.  The  Rai  View,  near  the 
center  of  town,  has  10  rooms  at  $14  single. 
$20  double,  including  tax.  The  E^  Hotel,  on 
the  other  side  of  an  inlet  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  charges  $15  and  $22,  plus  7  percent 
tax.  Both  arrange  for  tours  and  boat  trips. 


Nowhere  in  the  tropics  are  marine  views 
more  magnificent  than  among  the  islands  of 
the  Palau  chain  in  the  Western  Carolines, 
either  above  or  below  the  water.  The  city 
that  the  Japanese  built  at  Koror  as  a  capi- 
tal, commercial  center  and  adjunct  to  the 
major  naval  base  withered  away  after 
American  forces  captured  the  southern  is- 
lands, but  the  rebuilt  town  is  again  the  ad- 
ministrative center  and  will  be  the  capital  of 
the  new  republic  of  Belau  when  the  United 
Nations  trusteeship  ends. 

Visits  to  the  Rock  Islands,  where  picnick- 
ers or  campers  experience  the  sense  of 
having  a  tropical  island  all  to  themselves, 
can  be  arranged  through  hotels  or  the 
Palau  Travel  Agency  (P.O  Box  336.  Koror, 
Palau  96940).  This  agency  operates  a  fleet 
of  motorboats  seating  six  persons  each.  $21 
to  $16  a  head  for  a  cruise  of  six  to  eight 
hours. 

For  a  hotel  with  a  marine  view,  there  is 
the  air-conditioned  Palau  Continental.  It 
stands  high  on  a  hill  two  miles  from  town 
overlooking  the  sea.  The  rat«s  are  $38-(44 
single  and  $44  $50  double.  The  hotel 
charges  $7  for  transport  from  the  airpwrt.  a 
half-hour  ride.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  SMALL 
BUSINESS 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHILL 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mj;.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  a  reporter  from  a  national 
magazine  called  me.  She  asked:  "Rep- 
resentative BROYHILL.  why  do  you 
think  small  business  concerns  are  re- 
ceiving so  much  attention  in  Washing- 
ton nowadays?" 

When  I  replied.  I  mentioned  that 
the  bleak  economic  picture  has  had  an 
especially  drastic  effect  on  the  Na- 
tion's small  businesses. 

I  mentioned  that  our  increased 
awareness  of  the  Government's  ten- 
dency to  regulate  by  overkill  has  in 
turn  focused  our  attention  on  the  tar- 
gets of  that  overkill.  And  small  busi- 
ness has  been  one  of  the  prime  objects 
of  our  misguided  Federal  regulatory 
follies. 

I  discussed  the  heightened  interest 
in  small  business  due  to  the  publicity 
generated  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

Perhaps  I  could  have  summed  it  all 
up  by  reiterating  the  theme  of  last 
week's  recognition  of  U.S.  small  busi- 
ness. The  answer,  in  a  nutshell,  is  this: 
Small  business  is  everybody's  busi- 
ness." 

In  formally  proclaiming  the  week  of 
May  10-17  as  Small  Business  Week. 
the  President  noted,  Small  business  is 
truly  the  backbone  of  the  American 
economy.  "  I  agree  with  the  President. 
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We  have  traditionally  looked  to 
small  business  for  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity.   We   have   looked   to   small 
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its  oversight  function  by  instituting 
sunset  reviews  of  all  laws,  regulations, 
and  agencies.  The  bill  addresses  thi.s 
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Commonsense  tells  us  that  we  can 
not  create  wealth  by  multiplying  the 
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terest  lobby  to  argue  its  viewpoint  in 
Washington.  Thus  does  inflation  en- 
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be   made    100   percent    redeemable   in 
gold  as  of  a  fixed  date,  and  at  a  rate 
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I  include  a  review  of  Nixon  s  com 
menti  on  the  Middle  East  as  reported 
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We    have    traditionally    looked    to 
small  business  for  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity.  We   have   looked   to   small 
business    as    the    realization    of    the 
"American  dream'  and  as  the  proof 
that  America  is  a  land  of  opportunity. 
In  a  sense,  we  have  looked  to  small 
business  as  a  mirror  of  all   that   we 
want  our  free  enterprise  system  to  be. 
Against   this   backdrop,    I    found    it 
most  disturbing  to  read  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  last  week  that  small  busi- 
ness bankruptcies  have  risen  48  per- 
cent since  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
commenced  the  new  tight-credit  policy 
in  October. 
We  seem  to  be  working  at  odds  here. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  President  and 
the  Congress  are  patting  small   busi- 
ness on  the  back.  We  are  proclaiming 
a  week  as  ■Small  Business  Week."  We 
are  considering  major  new  initiatives 
to  address  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business. 

And  then  we  are  turning  around  and 
instituting  Government  policies  which 
tend  to  negate  all  of  our  efforts. 

I,  for  one,  feel  it  is  very  important  to 
foster  and  nurture  the  growth  of  small 
business  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
the  primary  reason  why  I  agreed  to  co- 
sponsor  the  Small  Business  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980,  H.R.  6734.  This  bill 
calls  for  a  number  of  actions  to  imple- 
ment the  suggestions  of  the  White 
House  Conference.  It  would  be  useful 
for  me  to  highlight  the  important  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  at  this  point: 
At  the  top  of  the  list  of  priorities  for 
the  White  House  conference  was  the 
need  to  replace  our  corporate  and  indi- 
vidual income  tax  schedules  with  more 
graduated  rate  scales,  and  to  adopt  a 
simplified  accelerated  capital  cost  re- 
covery system.  H.R.  6734  would  carry 
out  these  goals.  In  addition,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act,  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  and  which  calls  for  a  new  acceler- 
ated depreciation  structure,  now 
enjoys  the  support  of  296  Members  of 
this  body. 

The  White  House  Conferees  were 
concerned  about  equal  access  to  jus- 
tice. A  provision  to  provide  relief  to 
small  businesses  in  defending  them- 
selves against  arbitrary  judicial  and 
administrative  civil  action  by  the  Gov- 
ernment was  included  within  H.R. 
6734.  In  fact,  this  provision  was  recent- 
ly approved  by  the  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  a  number  of  us 
are  hopeful  it  will  receive  favorable 
consideration  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Relief  from  Government  redtape 
was  a  goal  of  all  of  the  White  House 
delegates.  The  bill  would  address  this 
by  requiring  agencies  to  issue  two- 
tiered  regulation,  to  provide  regula- 
tory flexibility  for  businesses  of  differ- 
ing sizes.  In  addition,  the  bill  calls  for 
a  review  of  all  existing  regulations 
over  the  next  decade. 

On  a  related  issue,  the  Conference 
recommended  that  Congress  exercise 
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its  oversight  function  by  instituting 
sunset  reviews  of  all  laws,  regulations, 
and  agencies.  The  bill  addresses  this 
point  by  requiring  all  programs  to  be 
evaluated  against  their  original  goals, 
the  costs  versus  the  benefits  of  the 
program,  and  a  breakdown  of  the  pop- 
ulation served. 

Finally,  and  this  is  something  which 
I  believe  has  not  been  stressed  enough, 
the  bill  aims  to  encourage  small  busi- 
ness innovation  and  productivity.  The 
share  of  Federal  research  which  goes 
to  small  business  would  be  increased 
under  H.R.  6734.  Also,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  small  business  has  tra- 
ditionally been  the  leader  in  develop- 
ing new  ideas,  products,  and  services. 
incentives  would  be  offered  for  busi- 
ness to  develop  these  projects. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly 
that  my  colleagues  who  are  not  al- 
ready cosponsors  of  H.R.  6734  take  a 
good,  hard  look  at  this  bill  and  the 
need  for  its  enactment.  We  owe  more 
to  small  business  in  this  country  than 
rampant  inflation  and  stifled  produc- 
tivity.* 
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GOLD-PROTECTOR  OF  THE 
COMMON  MAN 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great- 
est threat  facing  middle-  and  working- 
class  Americans  is  our  depreciating 
paper  currency. 

•'Government."  said  Ludwig  von 
Mises.  'is  the  only  agency  that  can 
take  a  useful  commodity  like  paper, 
slap  some  ink  on  it.  and  make  it  totally 
worthless." 

HONEST  MONEY 

Because  politicians  cannot  be  trust- 
ed with  a  printing  press,  the  only 
answer  is  real  money:  gold  and  silver. 

More  and  more  people  are  realizing 
that  Congress  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve have  let  loose  a  flood  of  paper 
money  with  no  intrinsic  value.  It  is 
rare  to  find  an  average  American 
today  who  believes  that  wealth  can 
come  out  of  a  printing  press.  The  cor- 
porate bailouts,  guaranteed  loans. 
Government  contracts,  and  welfare 
gimmicks  have  all  failed,  and  the 
people  can  be  duped  no  longer. 

Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
been  in  office  for  too  many  years  and 
have  therefore  lost  touch  with  the 
people,  pay  no  heed  to  the  rising 
clamor  for  money  of  real  value.  Con- 
gress alone  is  responsible  for  inflation, 
and  Congress  alone  can  stop  it.  It  has 
shirked  its  responsibility  for  genera- 
tions, but  events  are  making  a  continu- 
ation impossible.  It  is  time  now  to  pre- 
pare for  monetary  reform,  that  is,  a 
gold  standard 

WHY  inflation:' 

Why  does  the  Government  cause  in- 
flation by  depreciating  the  dollar? 


Commonsense  tells  us  that  we  can 
not  create  wealth  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  monetary  units.  "We  are 
now  taught  to  believe  (by  the  propo- 
nents of  paper  money.)"  said  Jeffer- 
son, "that  magical  tricks  upon  paper 
can  produce  as  solid  wealth  as  hard 
labor  in  the  earth.  (However)  nothing 
can  produce  but  nothing." 

Politicians,  now  as  in  earlier  times, 
seek  to  advance  their  careers  by  seem- 
ing to  give  the  people  something  for 
nothing.  The  .something  is  a  Govern- 
ment program;  the  nothing  is  infla- 
tion, paper  money  of  no  inherent 
value. 

Politicians  also  claim  to  be  helping 
the  poor  by  creating  wealth  for  them. 
A  little  reflection  makes  it  obvious 
that  no  wealth  can  be  created  by  du- 
plicating monetary  units.  Wealth  can 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another, 
but  no  new  wealth  is  created.  And  the 
transfer  is  always  from  the  less  well 
off  to  the  well  to  do. 

WHO  BENEFITS  FROM  INFLATION? 

Politicians  inflate  in  response  to 
pressure,  and  inducements,  from  three 
powerful  special  interests:  some  big 
banks,  certain  large  corporations,  and 
the  bureaucracies,  all  of  which  benefit 
from  inflation. 

Big  business  benefits  because  its  em- 
ployees' true  wages  fall  during  infla- 
tion. 

Inflation  also  benefits  debtors.  First 
of  all.  an  infusion  of  new  paper  money 
into  the  banks  lowers  interest  rates  for 
a  time.  Also,  debts  can  be  repaid  in 
cheaper  money.  Inflation  helps  all 
debtors,  but  the  biggest  debtors  are 
the  Federal  Government  itself  and  the 
giant  corporations.  You  have  to  be  big 
to  be  able  to  go  deeply  into  debt.  Mul- 
tinational companies  can  borrow  much 
larger  sums,  at  lower  rates,  than  small 
businessmen. 

The  large  banks,  which  have  been 
prominent  promoters  of  fiat  currency, 
have  certainly  benefited  from  infla- 
tion as  well.  Their  "profits"  have  been 
enhanced,  since  somebody  has  to  loan 
all  the  new  money  created  by  Govern- 
ment, and  pass  it  on  to  the  large  cor- 
porations, and  charge  interest  on  it. 
The  international  bankers  are  delight- 
ed to  do  so. 

Government  benefits  as  well,  since 
inflation,  combined  with  our  steeply 
progressive  income  tax  system,  pushes 
people  into  higher  brackets  even  when 
their  purchasing  power  has  decreased. 

WHO  IS  HURT  BY  INFLATION? 

First  of  all.  the  community  as  a 
whole  is  harmed  by  inflation.  "An  in- 
crease in  the  money  supply  confers  no 
social  benefits  whatsoever.  "  says  Dr. 
Hans  Sennholz.  "It  merely  redistrib- 
utes income  and  wealth,  disrupts  and 
misguides  economic  production,  and  as 
such  constitutes  a  powerful  weapon  in 
a  conflict  society." 

Whoever  gets  the  new  money  first 
benefits  the  most.  But  the  favored  in- 
dustry becomes  dependent  on  new  in- 
jections of  Government  credit,  and 
therefore  forms  a  powerful  special  in- 
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terest  lobby  to  argue  its  viewpoint  in 
Washington.  Thus  does  inflation  en- 
courage the  breakdown  of  society  into 
waring  factions. 

People  who  hold  their  assets  in 
dollar  denominated  assets— bank  ac- 
counts, bonds,  pension  funds— are 
badly  hurt  by  inflation.  The  savers, 
the  people  responsible  for  accumulat- 
ing the  capital  necessary  for  economic 
growth,  are  robbed  by  the  inflationists 
just  as  surely  as  if  they  had  been 
mugged.  Retired  people  are  driven 
into  poverty. 

Although  many  Americans  today  see 
sound  money  as  the  exception  and 
paper  as  the  rule,  the  opposite  is  true. 
Even  the  American  dollar  had  a  con- 
nection with  gold  up  until  1971.  Since 
that  tie  was  severed,  the  debasement 
of  the  dollar  has  accelerated,  with  the 
money  supply  doubling.  This  doubling 
has  had  the  inevitable  result  of  boost- 
ing drastically  the  cost  of  living. 

Gold  has  served  as  the  principle 
medium  of  exchange  throughout  his- 
tory because:  (1)  Its  value  does  not 
depend  on  a  Government  fulfilling  its 
promises,  especially  in  times  of  crisis; 
(2)  it  is  scarce;  (3)  it  is  portable;  (4)  it 
is  easily  divisible;  (5)  it  is  durable;  (6) 
it  is  desirable;  (7)  it  is  impossible  to 
counterfeit. 

Paper  money's  worth  depends  on  the 
promises  of  government,  and  it  is  all 
too  easy  to  reproduce.  Combined  with 
these  human  flaws  that  seem  to  be  es- 
pecially common  in  politicians  and 
central  bankers,  no  fiat  currency  can 
ever  serve  as  a  stable  medium  of  ex- 
change for  more  than  a  short  time. 
The  only  answer  is  a  modern  gold 
standard. 

THE  ANSWER 

Government's  only  reason  for  exist- 
ence is  the  protection  of  life  and  prop- 
erty from  aggression,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic. When  it  destroys  money,  gov- 
ernment is  acting  perversely,  by  harm- 
ing life  and  property.  The  monetary 
destruction  has  taken  a  long  time,  but 
we  are  coming  to  the  end.  The  founda- 
tions have  been  laid  for  a  new  mone- 
tary order,  however.  In  1974,  we  re- 
versed the  unconstitutional  1934  law 
that  barred  private  ownership  of  gold. 
In  1977.  gold  clause  contracts  were  le- 
galized. In  1979.  a  bill  to  repeal  the 
Treasury's  power  to  seize  privately 
held  gold  was  passed  by  the  House  and 
is  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  The 
minting  of  gold  medallions,  as  pro- 
vided by  law,  will  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  the  people's  right  to  own 
gold. 

We  must  also  work  on  halting  mas- 
sive gold  sales  at  below  market  prices 
to  European  central  bankers  and  Arab 
sheiks.  If  we  continue  to  sell  gold,  let's 
do  so  in  sizes  that  Americans  can 
afford— one.  one-half,  and  one-quarter 
ounce  coins.  Eventually  we  must 
repeal  the  legal  tender  laws,  which 
work  only  to  the  benefit  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  other  large  debtors,  by 
forcing  creditors  to  accept  depreciated 
currency.  Federal  Reserve  notes  must 
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be  made  100  percent  redeemable  in 
gold  as  of  a  fixed  date,  and  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  market  price  on 
that  date.  Along  with  this,  we  must 
balance  the  budget  and  pledge  never 
again  to  expand  the  money  supply. 

Hard  money  of  gold,  as  our  Pound- 
ing Fathers  knew,  protects  the 
common  man.  Paper  money  aids  only 
the  special  interests. • 


THE  DEREGULATION  COMMIT- 
TEE AND  THE  DIFFERENTIAL 
ON  MONEY  MARKET  CERTIFI- 
CATES   

HON. JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

m  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  afternoon,  the  Depository  Institu- 
tions Deregulation  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  meet  to  consider  elimi- 
nating the  differential  on  money 
market  certificates  when  rates  are 
below  9  percent.  I  believe  strongly 
that  the  committee  would  be  wise  to 
reconsider  that  course  of  action. 

As  we  all  know,  the  housing  industry 
today  faces  one  of  its  biggest  chal- 
lenges. The  housing  finance  industry 
is  attempting  to  cope  with  the  changes 
enacted  in  Public  Law  96-221— changes 
that  affect  the  fundamental  operating 
practices  of  that  industry. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  4986. 
which  later  became  Public  Law  96-221. 
it  was  clear  that  the  major  differences 
between  our  depository  institutions 
would  be  phased  out  gradually  and 
certainly  with  the  ability  of  our  thrift 
institutions  to  offer  services  now  com- 
monly offered  by  commercial  banks. 
These  powers  have  not  been  imple- 
mented yet,  but  the  Deregulation 
Committee  seeks  to  alter  in  a  critical 
fashion  the  ability  of  the  thrift  indus- 
try to  attract  and  retain  funds  which 
sustain  this  Nation's  housing  industry. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  differen- 
tial should  be  left  intact  at  this  time 
and  I  would  recommend  that  the  com- 
mittee review  courses  of  action  that  it 
can  and  should  take  to  assure  the  con 
tinued  ability  of  our  depository  insti- 
tutions to  complete  in  the  market- 
place.* 

THE  REALITIES  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST-PERSIAN  GULF  AREA 

HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  returned  from  the  Middle 
East-Persian  Gulf  area.  I  found  condi- 
tions are  very  much  in  line  with  that 
described  by  former  President  Nixon 
in  his  recent  book.    The  Real  War." 
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I  include  a  review  of  Nixon's  com- 
ments on  the  Middle  East  as  reported 
in  the  San  Diego  Union.  April  29.  1980: 
Soviet  Thrxat  Looms  im  Midkast 

(Five  years  out  of  office,  former  Presidenl 
Richard  Nixon's  record  in  foreign  policy 
stands  virtually  unblemished,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  him  in  other  fields.  In  his  new 
book.  The  Real  War."  he  analyzes  the  in- 
ternational situation  and  offers  expert 
advice  on  how  to  deal  with  it  In  the  third  of 
seven  excerpts  from  the  book,  he  finds  the 
Soviet  Union  moving  menacingly  toward  the 
Persian  Gulf  oil  fields.  He  warns  that 
Moscow  has  equipped  the  Cuban  army  with 
the  latest  armored  weaponry  and  is  stockpil- 
ing in  Southern  "Yemen  the  type  of  material 
that  would  be  needed  for  an  armored  strike 
across  the  Arabian  Desert  ) 

If  the  Soviet  Union  gains  the  power  to 
turn  off  the  oil  spigous  of  the  Middle  East.  It 
will  gain  the  power  to  bring  most  of  the  in- 
dustrialized West  to  its  knees 

To  achieve  this,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Soviets  actually  take  over  the  nations  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  as  they  took  over  Af- 
ghanistan. Their  purpose  can  also  be  served 
by  external  pressures  or  internal  upheavals 
that  deny  those  countries'  resources  to  the 
West. 

The  guns  of  World  War  II  were  barely  si- 
lenced when  Stalin  made  his  first  push 
toward  the  Persian  Gulf  After  their  war- 
time occupation  of  the  northern  part  of 
Iran,  the  Soviets  brazenly  refused  to  remove 
their  troops  and  demanded  creation  of  a 
"joint  company  "  to  exploit  the  oil  reserves 
of  northern  Iran,  with  51  percent  of  the 
shares  t«  be  held  by  the  U.S.S.R. 

President  Harry  Truman  later  wrote. 
The  Soviet  Union  persisted  in  its  occupa- 
tion until  I  personally  saw  to  it  that  Stalin 
was  informed  that  I  had  given  orders  to  our 
military  chiefs  to  prepare  for  the  movement 
of  our  ground,  sea  and  air  forces.  Stalin 
then  did  what  I  knew  he  would  do.  He 
moved  his  troops  out  " 

The  next  Soviet  threat  lo  the  Persian 
Gulf  came  in  Greece  and  Turkey,  where 
Britain  was  cutting  back  on  its  commit- 
ments. 

The  Truman  Dortrine  was  born:  American 
power  would  seek  to  restrain  Soviet  power 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

Europe's  shift  in  basic  energy  source  from 
its  own  coal  to  imported  oil  dramatically 
changed  the  geopolitical  structure  of  the 
world.  Now  oil  is  the  lifeblood  of  modem  in- 
dustry, the  Persian  Gulf  region  is  the  heart 
that  pumps  it.  and  the  sea  routes  around 
this  Gulf  are  the  jugular  through  which 
that  lifeblood  passes. 

Japan  relies  on  a  bridge  of  oil  tankers." 
The  gulf  supplies  70  percent  of  Japan's  oil 
needs  as  well  as  over  half  of  Europe  s. 

Oil  now  supplies  nearly  50  percent  of  U.S. 
energy,  and  while  we  depended  on  imports 
for  a  third  of  our  oil  in  1973.  we  now  import 
half  of  it.  Further,  Canada  was  one  of  our 
leading  suppliers  in  1973:  five  years  later 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  provide  more  than  80 
percent  of  our  imports. 

The  question  of  who  controls  what  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Middle  East  is  the  key 
to  who  controls  what  In  the  world. 

Britain  s  phased  withdrawals  from  respon- 
sibility East  of  Suez"  after  World  War  11 
created  a  series  of  power  vacuums  that  were 
filled  by  anti-British  nationalists,  egged  on 
by  the  Soviets. 

In  1951.  Mohammed  Mossadegh  pushed 
through  the  Iranian  legislature  a  measure 
nationalizing  the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co..  and 
then  himself  t)ecame  prime  minister. 
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In    1953    Mos.sadegh    attempted    to    over 
throw  the  shah.  The  CIA  and  other  allied 
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canceled  most  of  his  billions  of  dollars  of 
Droiected  arms  oiirrha-ses 
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therefore,  is  U.S.  determination  to  hold  the 
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Towing  Co..  Inc.  A  longtime  Alabam- 
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ferent  municipal  boards.   In  spite  of     also    the    director   of    the    Inter-City 
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In  1953  Mossadegh  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  shah.  The  CIA  and  other  allied 
intelligence  agencies  gave  covert  help.  Mos- 
sadegh was  ousted  and  the  shah  was  re- 
stored securely  to  his  throne. 

New  discoveries  of  oil  in  the  late  1950s 
made  the  supply  so  plentiful  that  in  1960 
Exxon  cut  the  price  it  was  willing  to  pay  the 
oil-producing  countries  The  oil-producing 
countries  were  distraught  Five  of  them 
banded  together  in  an  organization  that  got 
little  attention  at  the  time:  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries. 

At  the  time  of  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  Six 
Day  War  OPEC  s  Arab  members  declared 
their  first  oil  embargo  against  the  West.  It 
quickly  collapsed,  however,  when  non-Arab 
producers,  led  by  Iran  and  Venezuela,  filled 
the  gap. 

A  27-year-old  firebrand  named  Moammar 
Khadafy  seized  power  in  Libya  in  1969  and 
got  one  producer  to  post  a  30-cents-a-barrel 
price  hike  The  genie  was  out  of  the  bottle. 
A    leapfrogging  '  of  prices  had  begun. 

In  the  fall  of  1973  OPEC  decreed  a 
quadrupling  in  the  price  of  oil. 

Overnight,  the  economic  structure  of  the 
world  was  turned  upside  down. 

Rather  than  replace  the  British  presence 
with  a  direct  American  presence  the  United 
States  chose  to  rely  on  local  powers,  primar- 
ily Iran  and  Saudi  Arabia,  to  provide  secu- 
rity for  the  Gulf,  while  it  assisted  by 
making  arms  and  other  supplies  available. 
This  two-pillar  policy"  worked  reasonably 
well  until  one  of  the  pillars -Iran— collapsed 
in  1979 

In  addition  to  the  threat  presented  by 
their  naval  presence,  in  recent  years  the  So- 
viets have  been  converging  in  a  bold  pincer 
movement  on  the  Gulf.  They  are  making 
two  wide  flanking  movements  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  the  West's  oil  jugular. 

The  first  pincer  came  across  Africa.  It 
started  in  Angola. 

In  1978  a  pro-Mo.scow  group  seized  control 
of  Afghanistan  and  eagerly  accepted  offers 
of  aid  And  then  the  Shah  of  Iran  was 
driven  from  his  throne.  In  the  final  days  of 
1979.  with  the  Shah  gone,  with  Pakistan  in 
turmoil  and  shunned  by  the  United  States, 
the  Soviets  brazenly  moved  the  Red  Army 
itself  into  .Afghanistan,  bringing  Russian 
planes  and  armor  within  easy  striking  range 
of  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
After  the  British  withdrew  in  1971  Iran 
had  taken  their  place  as  the  military  power 
that  guaranteed  stability  in  the  Gulf.  Ira- 
nian forces  occupied  the  strategically  located 
islands  of  Abu  Mu.sa  and  Tumbs  overlooking 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  In  1973  the  shah 
sent  Iranian  troops  to  Oman's  Dhofar  Prov- 
ince, where  Marxist  guerrillas  were  threat- 
ening Oman.  The  shah  ordered  work  begun 
on  a  naval  base  at  Chah  Bahar  in  Iranian 
Baluchistan  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz. 

In  addition  to  refusing  to  participate  in 
the  Arab  oil  embargoes  of  1967  and  of  1973. 
the  shah  continued  to  recognize  Israel,  pro- 
vided oil  for  the  U.S.  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
and  kept  Iraq  from  playing  any  significant 
role  in  the  Yom  Kippur  War  During  that 
war  his  was  the  only  country  in  the  area  to 
prohibit  Soviet  overflights;  he  also  rushed 
oil  to  an  American  carrier  force  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  to  keep  it  in  operation.  When 
U.S.  allies  were  asked  to  send  arms  to  South 
Vietnam  before  the  Paris  accords  forbade  it. 
the  shah  stripped  himself  of  F-5s. 

The  new  Iranian  regime  has  made  en- 
emies of  Its  neighbors  by  pitting  Shiite  Mos- 
lems against  Sunni  Moslems  and  reopening 
territorial  disputes  the  shah  had  settled. 

The  shah's  successors  have  abandoned 
work  on  the  Chah   Bahar  naval   base  and 
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canceled  most  of  his  billions  of  dollars  of 
projected  arms  purchases. 

The  Russians  have  invaded  Afghanistan, 
which  they  might  not  have  dared  do  if  the 
shah  were  still  on  his  throne,  allied  with  the 
United  States  and  in  control  of  the  once  for- 
midable Iranian  army.  Pakistan  now  feels 
the  hot  breath  of  the  Russian  bear  on  its 
own  border,  and  has  to  expect  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  soon  try  to  subvert  it  by  encourag- 
ing and  directing  Baluchi  and  Pushtun  re- 
bellions. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  crude  oil  reserves 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  are  within  a  few  hun- 
dred miles  of  the  Iraqi  border— in  the 
nearby  areas  of  Iran.  Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia, 
and  the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

The  Soviets  remain  interested  in  gaining 
control  of  Iraq. 

The  Soviets  have  recently  equipped  the 
Cuban  army  with  the  latest  in  armored 
weaponry,  and  the  Soviet  brigade  discovered 
in  Cuba  in  1979  may  well  be  training 
Cubans  in  armored  warfare.  Intelligence  re- 
ports have  indicated  that  the  Soviets  are 
stockpiling  in  South  Yemen  precisely  the 
sort  of  advanced  battle  tanks,  combat  carri- 
ers, and  other  arms  and  equipment  that 
would  be  needed  for  an  armored  strike 
across  the  desert. 

Russia  is  moving  southward  toward  that 
region  in  which,  as  former  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  Vyacheslav  Molotov  said,  the 
"center  of  the  aspirations  of  the  Soviet 
Union"  lies. 

The  Soviet  Union  now  expHJrts  3  million 
barrels  of  oil  a  day;  half  of  its  1978  foreign 
currency  earnings  came  from  oil  exports. 
Forecasts  of  Soviet  oil  production  suggest 
that  it  may  peak  soon,  and  decline  during 
the  1980s;  the  Soviets  themselves  may  well 
become  net  oil  importers  during  this  period. 
There  are  no  natural  barriers  separating 
Afghanistan  from  the  Arabian  Sea  and  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz.  There  is  only  barren 
land  and.  ominously,  a  zone  of  instability. 

That  zone  of  instability  is  called  Baluchi- 
stan. Five  million  Baluchi  tribesmen  live  in 
southern  Afghanistan,  western  Pakistan. 
and  southeastern  Iran.  Even  before  the  So- 
viets openly  invaded  Afghanistan,  there 
were  reports  that  they  were  using  camps  in 
that  country  to  train,  indoctrinate,  and 
supply  separatist  Baluchi  rebels  from  Paki- 
stan. A  People's  Republic  of  Baluchistan 
would  give  the  Soviets  a  red  finger  pushing 
through  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Oil  supplies  from  the  Mideast  are  vulner- 
able to  three  major  threats— the  potentially 
explosive  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Soviet  adven- 
turism, and  local  revolutionary  forces  such 
as  those  that  overthrew  the  shah. 

For  years  Americans  thought  of  Middle 
Eastern  conflicts  almost  exclusively  in 
terms  of  the  Arab-Israeli  contest.  But  there 
is  unrest  or  the  danger  of  unrest  in  every 
country  in  the  Middle  East. 

Even  the  'Islamic  revolution"  defies 
simple  categorization.  Among  the  worlds 
800  million  Moslems  there  are  more  non- 
Arabs  than  Arabs;  Moslems  form  a  majority 
or  a  sizable  minority  in  70  countries.  The 
world's  most  populous  Moslem  country  is 
Indonesia.  There  are  more  Moslems  in 
India.  Nigeria,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  even 
China  than  in  most  countries  of  the  Middle 
East. 

Israel  has  demonstrated  in  four  wars  over 
the  past  30  years  that  it  can  more  than  hold 
its  own  against  its  neighbors.  But  if  the 
Soviet  Union  were  to  stage  a  full-scale  inter- 
vention, as  it  threatened  to  do  in  1973, 
Israel  would  go  down  the  tube.  Even  if 
Israel  has  or  acquires  nuclear  weapons,  its 
modest  nuclear  capability  would  not  be  a  de- 
terrent against  the  nuclear  might  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  key  to  Israels  survival. 
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therefore,  is  U.S.  determination  to  hold  the 
ring  against  the  Soviets. 

There  are  some  basic  principles  that  must 
form  the  foundation  of  any  viable  policy. 
First,  the  Palestinians  must  recognize  Isra 
el's  right  to  exist  in  peace  and  must  reject 
the  use  of  terrorism  or  armed  action  against 
Israel  or  Israeli  citizens.  Second,  Israel  must 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  U.N.  Resolu- 
tion 242  with  regard  to  the  return  of  occu- 
pied territories.  However.  Israel  is  entitled 
to  secure  borders  and  cannot  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  agree  to  setting  up  a  hostile 
armed  state  in  its  gut  on  the  West  Bank 
Third,  occupied  territories  that  are  returned 
should  be  demilitarized. 

Since  oil  is  not  a  convenience  for  the 
West,  but  a  necessity,  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  Japan  must  make  it 
a  priority  to  provide  economic  and  military 
assistance  to  governments  in  the  area  that 
are  threatened  by  internal  or  external  ag- 
gression. The  enunciation  of  a  grandiose 
•doctrine  ■  that  the  United  Stales  will  resist 
a  threat  to  the  region  by  responding  mili- 
tarily is  an  empty  cannon  unless  we  have 
the  forces  in  place  to  give  credibility  to  that 
pledge. 

It  is  essential  that  the  United  States  have 
base  facilities  so  located  as  to  enable  it  to 
project  its  power  convincingly.  And  then, 
when  we  do  project  power,  we  must  do  so 
resolutely.  Announcing  the  emergency  dis- 
patch of  an  aircraft  carrier  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  only  to  turn  it  back  to  avoid  provoca- 
tion, sending  fighter  planes  to  Saudi  Arabia 
but  sending  them  unarmed— gestures  such 
as  these  are  worse  than  futile.  By  inviting 
contempt,  they  encourage  aggression. 

Above  all,  the  leaders  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Oman.  Kuwait,  and  other  key  states  must 
be  unequivocally  reassured  that  should  they 
be  threatened  by  revolutionary  forces, 
either  internally  or  externally,  the  United 
States  will  stand  strongly  with  them  so  that 
they  will  not  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
shah.* 


TUSCALOOSA'S  MAN  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 


OF  ALABAMA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Tusca- 
loosa, Ala.,  has  seen  fit  to  recognize 
Tim  Parker.  Jr.,  as  its  Citizen  of  the 
Year,  and  I  simply  want  to  second  that 
nomination  here  today. 

Tim  has  been  an  exemplary  citizen 
and  a  very  real  asset  to  the  city  of 
Tuscaloosa.  In  civic  responsibilities, 
Tim  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Tusca- 
loosa County  Industrial  Development 
Authority,  on  the  boards  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club,  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Tuscaloosa,  and  the  Stafford  Inn,  is 
the  1980  president  of  the  United  Way 
of  Tuscaloosa  County,  sits  on  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Greater  Tus- 
caloosa Chamber  of  Commerce,  acts  as 
president-elect  of  the  YMCA  Central 
Branch  Board,  is  a  participant  in  the 
1980  Heart  Fund  campaign,  chairs  the 
fund-raising  drive  for  1981's  Heritage 
Week,  and  acted  as  president  of  the 
Tuscaloosa  Tip  Off  Club  to  promote 
University  of  Alabama  basketball. 
Somehow  Tim  also  finds  time  to  earn 
a  living   as  vice  president  of  Parker 
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Towing  Co.,  Inc.  A  longtime  Alabam- 
ian,  Tim  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Alabama  and  was  subsequently 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant 
in  the  U.S.  Army  serving  a  tour  of 
duty  in  Vietnam. 

It  is  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to 
know  this  extraordinary  man  and  to 
have  the  forum  in  which  to  extend  to 
him  my  own  congratulations  for  a  job 
well  done.  We  here  in  Congress  could 
take  a  tip  from  the  boundless  energy 
and  purposefulness  of  Tim  Parker, 
Jr.»  

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET 
SWEZEY:  1980  BANKER  ADVO- 
CATE OF  THE  YEAR 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  and  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  accomplishments  of 
Margaret  Swezey,  vice  president  and 
director  of  government  and  communi- 
ty planning  for  the  Citibank  office  in 
Flushing,  N.Y.  Recently,  in  recogni- 
tion of  her  many  devoted  years  on 
behalf  of  the  small  businessman,  this 
charming  woman  was  named  the  "1980 
Banker  Advocate  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  No 
one  has  ever  been  so  deserving  of  such 
an  honor. 

I  have  known  "Peg"  for  many  years 
and  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  never 
met  anyone  as  concerned  and  devoted 
to  the  needs  of  the  small  businessman 
and  woman  as  she.  Very  early  in  her 
career  Margaret  understood  how  im- 
portant the  small  business  was  to  the 
life  of  a  neighborhood,  fully  under- 
standing that  when  small  businesses 
begin  to  leave  an  area,  the  neighbor- 
hood stands  a  very  good  chance  of  de- 
teriorating. She  understood  that  the 
small  shopowners,  restaurateurs,  and 
so  forth,  always  were  battling  to  raise 
money  for  capital  expenditures, 
always  looking  for  banks  to  lend  them 
money.  Much  to  her  credit,  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  at  Citibank  has  been 
spent  working  to  see  that  the  credit 
and  counseling  needs  of  these  people 
were  met.  Under  her  guidance,  the 
Queens  Branch  was  the  first  Citibank 
office  in  New  York  City  to  regularly 
participate  in  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration loan  guarantee  program. 
In  1979,  Citibank  became  the  first  cer- 
tified bank  in  New  York  under  the 
SBA's  bank  certification  program.  She 
was  the  impetus  that  persuaded  other 
lending  institutions  to  join  the  bank 
certification  program,  making  these 
services  available  to  both  banks  and 
businesses. 

This  active  woman  is  constantly  on 
the  go,  regularly  participating  in  edu- 
cation seminars  for  businessmen  and 
women,  appearing  on  radio  and  TV 
programs,  as  well  as  serving  on  17  dif- 
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ferent  municipal  boards.  In  spite  of 
her  hectic  and  time-consuming  sched- 
ule, she  recently  took  time  out  to 
attend  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business,  in  addition  to  her 
membership  on  President  Carter's 
Interagency  Committee  on  Women's 
Business  Enterprise.  Furthermore,  she 
presently  serves  on  SBA's  National 
Advisory  Council,  several  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  on  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Women  Bankers. 

The  United  States  is  a  Nation  made 
up  of  thousands  of  small  businesses, 
each  a  vital  part  of  our  gross  national 
products,  each  a  source  of  innovation 
and  new  jobs.  Without  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  woman,  and  without  the 
banks  and  lending  institutions  that 
provide  the  much  needed  funds  to 
keep  them  going,  our  economy  would 
be  in  a  very  bad  way.  Thanks  to  people 
like  Margaret  Swezey  I  am  confident 
the  small  business  network  will  be  a 
valuable  resource  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  wish  her  continued  success  in 
her  endeavors  and  many  more  happy 
and  healthy  years.* 
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also  the  director  of  the  Inter-City 
Transportation  Committee,  an  impor- 
tant post  in  a  huge  metropolitan  area 
dependent  on  the  automobile, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  achieve- 
ments goes  on  and  on.  The  people  of 
El  Segundo  love  Dick  Nagel  for  his 
dedication  to  keep  their  city  a  safe, 
beautiful  community.  As  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  I  know  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  citi- 
zens who  have  elected  him  for  16  years 
of  government  service.  That,  perhaps, 
is  the  greatest  compliment  that  can  be 
paid  to  an  elected  official.  While  his 
activities  and  involvement  will  certain- 
ly continue.  I  join  thousands  of  south- 
ern Californians  today  in  congratulat- 
ing Dick  Nagel  on  an  outstanding 
career  in  El  Segundo  city  govern- 
ment.* ^^^^^^__ 

THE  FTC.  A  NUISANCE? 


EL  SEGUNDO  SALUTES  RETIRING 
COUNCILMAN  RICHARD  G. 
NAGEL 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

*  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
of  El  Segundo.  Calif,,  is  losing  one  of 
its  most  dedicated  public  servants  with 
the  retirement  of  Councilman  Richard 
G.  Nagel. 

Councilman  Nagel  has  served  his 
community  in  many  capacities.  First 
elected  to  the  council  in  1964,  his  lead- 
ership ability  was  immediately  recog- 
nized with  his  election  as  mayor  pro 
tern,  a  position  he  held  for  14  years. 

A  resident  of  El  Segundo  for  over  25 
years.  Mr.  Nagel  has  been  active  in  ef- 
forts to  maintain  its  environmental 
quality.  His  distinguished  service  in- 
cludes tenure  as  chairman  of  the 
League  of  California  Cities  Quiet  City 
Commi-ssion  and  membership  in  the 
California  Legislative  Noise  Advisory 
Committee,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  Environmental  Quality  Steering 
Committee,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  Noise  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  the  EPA  Five- Year  Noise 
Plan  Advisory  Committee. 

A  father  of  seven.  Councilman 
Nagel's  community  involvement  in- 
cludes active  participation  in  the  little 
league,  Bobby  Sox,  and  Boy  Scouts. 
On  our  Nation's  200th  birthday,  he 
proudly  ser%'ed  as  a  member  of  the  Bi- 
centennial Committee. 

Commitment  and  ability  have  led  to 
further  government  service  in  Council- 
man Nagel's  career.  His  membership 
in  the  League  of  California  Cities— Los 
Angeles  Division,  of  which  he  was  the 
director,  spans  three  decades.  He  was 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  written  about  the  FTC 
over  the  past  year.  Most  of  it  has  been 
critical. 

Oddly  enough,  I  found  the  following 
article  in  the  business  section  of  News- 
day  last  week.  Regardless  of  their  var- 
ious positions  on  the  agency.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  take  the  time  to 
read  it. 

The  article  follows: 
PTC  Is  A  Nuisance.  But  a  Needed  One 
(By  Robert  Reno) 

Excessive  zeal  in  defending  the  rights  of 
the  American  consumer  can  get  you  killed. 

The  hit  men  of  Washington's  business 
lobby  have  made  this  all  too  plain  to  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  The  65-year-old 
agency  officially  went  out  of  existence  for 
one  day  this  month  while  its  appropriations 
were  held  hostage  in  Congress  by  business 
interests  determined  to  rid  themselves  of 
what  they  regard  as  excessive  PTC  interfer- 
ence in  the  free  marketplace. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  currently  fashion- 
able and  jargon-ridden  movement  against 
big  government  per  se  and  bureaucrats, 
taxes  and  heavy-handed  regulation  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  FTC's  enemies  are  legion,  as  well 
they  should  be.  Nobody  can  deny  that  the 
agency  is  a  pain  in  the  neck.  When  you  try 
to  be  a  civilizing  influence  in  something  as 
basically  barbaric  as  a  marketplace,  it  is 
silly  to  expect  anything  different. 

What  the  FTC  has  tried  to  do  in  recent 
years  essentially  is  to  bring  the  same  protec- 
tion to  buyers  of  cough  syrup  and  eye- 
glasses as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission has  long  provided  for  richer  con- 
sumers, who  buy  stocks  and  bonds  and 
other  things  that  a  lot  of  ordinary  people 
cant  afford. 

Ordinary  citizens  to  whom  the  FTC  is  just 
another  remote  and  unfamiliar  bureaucracy 
may  be  tempted  to  applaud  this  latest  as- 
sault on  the  merchants  of  red  tape  and  reg- 
ulation. To  some,  it  may  seem  like  just  an- 
other case  of  money-spending  government 
goodie  goodies  getting  their  just  due 

But  if  the  FTC  is  an  expensive  nuisance  to 
be  gotten  rid  of.  it  is  important  to  ask  our- 
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selves  just  what   it   is  we   are   defending    State    Edmund    Muskie.    The    letter, 

**?if^,!?^'     .    .            .        .      w     ,                 which  was  cosigned  by  17  of  my  col- 
Should   pnvate   vocational   schoo  s   usine     i „ .1 ji 1 .^._    "^        , 


With  kindest  regards,  we  remain. 
Sincerely, 


May  20,  1980 
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institute  staff  members.  While  on  leave  of  For  their  own  weapon  systems,  they  claim  with  the  USSR.  They  are  met  at  the  airport 
absence  from  their  institutes,  faculty  mem-  the  Backfire  bomber  "has  no  strategic  sig-  by  an  English-speaking  guide  and  a  senior 
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selves   just   what    it    is    we    are    defending 
against  it. 

Should  private  vocational  schools  using 
slick  advertising  be  able  to  lure  lower 
income  groups  into  paying  high  tuition  to 
be  trained  for  jobs  that  dont  exist?  The 
FTC  recently  got  a  Florida  institution  to 
agree  to  pay  up  to  $750,000  in  refunds  to 
students  it  claimed  were  so  misled. 

Should  a  major  retailer  be  able  to  reject 
applicants  for  credit  without  giving  them  a 
reason?  The  FTC  won  $175,000  in  penalties 
against  a  retailer  that  did  so. 

Should  land  speculators  be  able  to  sell 
"dream  lots"  in  a  stretch  of  remote  and  god- 
forsaken Colorado  scrub  desert  by  using 
elaborate  brochures  picturing  clear  moun- 
tain streams  and  ski  slopes?  The  PTC  has 
secured  up  to  $14  million  in  refunds  to  con- 
sumers who  lx)Ught  these  lots. 

Should  anyone  buying  a  refrigerator  or 
air-conditioner  be  able  to  get  a  good  idea  of 
how  much  electricity  its  going  to  use  and 
how  efficient  it  is  compared  with  other 
models?  Only  because  of  a  new  PTC  regula- 
tion soon  to  take  effect  will  you  be  able  to 
do  so. 

If  you  buy  a  size  10  garment  that  shrinks 
to  a  size  2  if  washed  in  warm  water, 
shouldn't  the  label  tell  you  this^  It  is  an 
PTC  regulation  that  has  forced  all  garment 
manufacturers  to  put  care  labels  on  their 
goods. 

If  a  wood  stove  will  bum  down  your  house 
if  it's  installed  too  close  to  a  wall,  shouldn't 
this  be  mentioned  in  the  instructions  for  in- 
stallation? One  major  retailer  is  now  rein- 
stalling about  200.000  wood  stoves  because 
the  PTC  thought  so. 

Should  a  major  manufacturer  of  blue 
jeans  be  allowed  to  maintain  artificially 
high  prices  because  It  tends  to  dominate  the 
market?  Consumers  of  blue  jeans  have 
saved  an  estimated  $50  million  since  the 
PTC  took  action. 

Should  filling  stations  do  something  as 
simple  as  posting  the  octane  rating  of  gaso- 
line on  the  pump  where  a  customer  can  read 
it?  They  have  done  so  since  the  PTC  re- 
quired it. 

Should  purchasers  of  life  insurance  be 
able  to  make  an  intelligent  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  different  policies  without  having 
a  degree  in  accounting?  The  PTC  thinks  so. 
as  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  got  it  into 
so  much  trouble  with  Congress  and  the  in- 
surance lobby. 

Should  one  of  the  large.st  corporations  in 
the  world  be  allowed  to  market  bread  con- 
taining sawdust  without  listing  this  ingredi- 
ent? One  did.  but  doesn  t  any  more  since  the 
PTC  got  after  it. 

Should  the  drug  industry  be  allowed  to 
make  extravagant  claims  for  cold  remedies 
that  medical  science  knows  to  be  worthless? 
It  did  for  years  until  the  PTC  stopped  it. 

And.  finally,  is  the  free  market  such  a 
fragile  and  perfect  thing  that  it  can't  sur- 
vive a  few  idealistic  if  bothersome  and  some- 
times misguided  attempts  to  improve  lt?« 


SUPPORT  FOR  SUSPENSION  OF 
ARMS  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN  FOR 
USE  IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  Nrw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  130-member  ad  hoc  con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
letter  I  recently  sent  to  Secretary  of 
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state  Edmund  Muskie.  The  letter, 
which  was  cosigned  by  17  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  ad  hoc  committee,  reaf- 
firmed our  support  for  the  9-month 
suspension  of  shipments  of  U.S.  arms 
to  the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary— the 
main  police  force  of  Northern  Ireland. 
Last  July  12  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  State  Department  appro- 
priations bill  which  would  have 
banned  all  shipments  and  exports  of 
U.S.  weapons  to  Great  Britain  for  use 
in  Northern  Ireland.  At  the  request  of 
Chairman  Clement  Zablocki  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  I 
withdrew  my  amendment  and  a  com- 
mittee investigation  and  hearing  was 
called.  It  was  following  this  that  the 
Department  of  State  announced  the 
suspension. 

The  reasons  to  continue  this  suspen- 
sion are  as  relevant  today  as  they  were 
at  the  time  it  went  into  effect.  The 
text  of  the  letter  provides  additional 
detail  and  I  wish  to  insert  it  in  the 
Record  at  this  time: 
Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Committee 

FOR  Irish  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  16,  1980. 
Hon.  Edmund  S.  Muskie. 
Secretary  of  Stale. 
Department  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary;  We  the  undersigned 
are  writing  to  oppose  any  effort  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  lift  the  9  month  sus 
pension  of  United  States  arnxs  shipments  to 
the  Royal  Ulster  Constabulary  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

Published  reports  in  Hibernia  and  the 
Irish  Echo  strongly  suggest  that  the  De- 
partment is  contemplating  such  an  action. 
The  suspension  was  put  into  effect  as  a 
result  of  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Biaggi  to  the  State  Department's  fiscal  year 
1980  Appropriations  bill.  The  amendment 
banned  the  export  and  licensure  of  any  U.S. 
weapons  to  Great  Britian  for  use  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  The  amendment  was  withdrawn 
after  a  promise  of  a  full  investigation  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  after 
this  investigation,  the  suspension  was  im- 
posed by  State. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  Con- 
gressional action  involved  a  January  1979 
sale  of  some  3.500  weapons  to  the  RUC  ap- 
proved by  your  Department  of  Munitions 
Control.  This  sale  was  approved  despite  the 
fact  that  the  RUC  has  a  proven  record  of 
human  rights  violations  documented  by 
such  organizations  such  as  Amnesty  Inter 
national  and  a  British-appointed  panel  in- 
quiry known  as  the  Bennett  Commission. 
This  sale  was  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
Section  502(b)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  prohibits  sale  of  U.S.  arms  to  nations 
or  organizations  who  engage  in  patterns  of 
human  rights  violations. 

We  stand  opposed  to  any  change  in  the 
present  policy  unless  the  RUC  demonstrates 
to  our  satisfaction  that  they  have  in  fact 
remedied  those  deficiencies  in  their  policies 
which  resulted  in  violations  of  human 
rights.  We  have  seen  no  evidence  of  im- 
provements at  this  point. 

When  the  Department  instituted  this 
policy,  it  demonstrated  that  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  was  universal.  It  was 
an  important  decision,  reaffirmed  by  the 
President  himself  in  a  meeting  with  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  in  December. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  for  the  suspen- 
sion and  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  the  very 
near  future  about  present  SUte  Depart- 
ment policy. 


May  20,  1980 


May  20,  1980 


With  kindest  regards,  we  remain. 
Sincerely, 
Mario  Biaggi,  Chairman;  Nicholas  Mav- 
roules:     Prank     Annunzio;     Peter    A. 
Peyser;  Geraldine  A.  Perraro;  Jerome 
A.  Ambro;  Hamilton  Fish;  Robert  A. 
Roe;  Lester  L.  Wolff;  Harold  C.  Hoi 
lenbeck;  Antonio  Borja  Won  Pat:  Leo 
C.      Zeferetti:      Herbert      E.      Harris: 
Norman  F.  Lent;  William  Carney;  Ben- 
jamin   A.    Oilman;    Raymond    P.    Le- 
derer;  Michael  O.  Myers. » 


THE  SOVIET  ACADEMY  OF  SCI 
ENCES  AND  ITS  SOCIAL  INSTI- 
TUTES—PART II 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  placing  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  part  II  of  this  item. 
Part  I  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  May  14,  1980,  on  page 
E2403.  In  this  part  the  authors  discuss 
some  of  the  individuals  involved  in 
these  institutes.  Among  them  is  Colo- 
nel Kulish,  who  spent  an  extensive 
amount  of  time  in  the  United  States 
about  10  years  ago  visiting  any  and  all 
top-level  Americans  who  would  speak 
with  him.  To  further  point  out  the 
emphasis  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  places  on  these  institutes,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  one  Valen- 
tin M.  Berezhkov,  a  veteran  foreign  af- 
fairs specialist,  is  presently  attached 
to  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington, 
D.C,  representing  the  Institute  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  U.S.S.R. 
Part  II  follows: 

The  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  and  its 
Social  Institutes— Part  II 

The  power  base  of  the  "old-boy  "  network 
has  many  forms.  As  the  OSS  and  its  off- 
spring, the  CIA.  attracted  younger  members 
of  the  United  States  "establishment"  in  the 
1940s  and  1950s,  so  have  the  Soviet  social 
.science  institutes  attracted  many  offspring 
of  the  Communist  Party  elite.  Sons  and 
daughters  of  Kosygin,  Gromyko.  and  Miko 
yan  have  served  on  the  staffs  of  either 
lUSA&C  or  IMEMO.  Currently,  Mikoyan's 
son  is  editor  of  the  Institute  of  Latin  Ameri- 
ca's journal,  and  Gromyko's  son  heads  the 
Institute  of  Africa.  According  to  reliable 
sources,  sons  and  daughters  of  top  military 
leaders,  such  as  Marshal  Zakharov.  also 
have  been  on  the  staffs  of  these  mstitutes. 

Between  1965  and  1971,  men  and  women 
from  at  least  thirty  different  agencies  had 
done  graduate  work  at  IMEMO.  the  largest 
of  the  social  science  institutes.  Among  them 
were  rising  individuals  from  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  Academy  of  Foreign 
Trade,  Tass.  Pravda.  the  International  De 
partment  of  the  Central  Committee,  Brest 
University,  and  the  Institute  of  Oriental 
Studies.  Advanced  degrees  mean  consider- 
ably more  to  an  Individual's  career  in  the 
Soviet  Union  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
power  of  institute  faculty  members  to  ad- 
vance the  careers  of  students  who  already 
are  well-placed  in  Party  and  government  po- 
sitions enhances  the  status  both  of  the  insti- 
tutes and  the  faculty  members. 

The  Soviet   Foreign   Ministry  cooperates 
with  the  institutes  in  placing  and  in  training 


institute  staff  members.  While  on  leave  of 
absence  from  their  institutes,  faculty  mem- 
bers may  serve  as  employees  of  the  United 
Nations  or  in  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Wash- 
ington. At  the  completion  of  their  assign- 
ments, they  may  return  to  their  institu- 
tions. The  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington 
has  a  full-time  position  for  a  representative 
of  Dr.  Arbatov's  lUSA&C. 

It  is  likely  that  within  this  "old-boy"  net- 
work there  are  jealousies,  conflicting  per- 
sonal ambitions,  and  even  divergent  views 
on  some  issues.  But  all  get  instructions  from 
the  same  Politburo,  and  speak  with  one 
voice  on  Soviet  policy  matters.  There  are  no 
"hawks"  or  "doves"  among  them.  All  repre- 
sent the  voice  of  the  Kremlin  leadership. 

Another  indicator  of  the  importance  at- 
tached to  the  social  science  institutes,  and 
of  the  probable  nature  of  their  influence  on 
Soviet  policy,  may  be  found  in  the  number 
and  quality  of  military  theoreticians  as 
signed  to  the  institute  staffs.  Here  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the  military  profession 
in  the  USSR  devotes  far  more  time  and 
energy  to  the  study  and  formulation  of 
strategy  and  doctrine  than  does  its  counter- 
part in  the  US.  Some  Soviet  officers  become 
career  theoreticians  and  the  more  outstand- 
ing attain  great  prominence  within  the  pro- 
fession. Among  tho.se  who  either  have  been 
or  now  are  associated  with  the  institutes 
are: 

v.  V.  Larionov,  who  was  the  composing 
editor  of  all  three  editions  of  Marshal  Soko- 
lovskiy's  Military  Strategy.  In  1966,  he  was  a 
Frunze  Prize  winner  and  in  the  early  1970s 
he  headed  the  Political-Military  .section  of 
lUSA&C.  In  1974.  Larionov  was  assigned  to 
the  Academy  o(  the  General  Staff,  the 
USSR's  highest  military  college,  and  pro- 
moted to  general  major.  His  latest  of  many 
books,  scheduled  for  publication  this  year,  is 
entitled  Local  Wars. 

Col.  V.  M.  Kulish  was  assigned  to  IMEMO 
in  the  early  1970s.  In  1972  he  edited  per 
haps  the  most  significant  military  book  of 
that  year.  Military  Forces  and  International 
Relations,  which  examined  the  questions  as- 
sociated with  projecting  Soviet  military 
power  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
War.saw  Pact.  In  the  mid-1970s,  Kulish 
transferred  to  the  Institute  for  the  Econo- 
my of  the  World  Socialist  System,  where  he 
continued  in  the  same  area  of  research. 

General  Colonel  N.  A.  Lomov.  for  many 
years  head  of  the  Department  of  Strategy 
at  the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff,  has 
been  a  consultant  to  lUSA&C.  Danii!  Proke- 
tor.  a  former  faculty  member  of  the  Frunze 
Military  Academy's  Department  of  History 
of  War  and  Military  Art.  is  a  staff  member 
of  IMEMO. 

Col.  Lev  Semieko.  one  of  the  most  prolific 
of  the  Soviet  defense  intellectuals,  is  .serving 
on  the  staff  of  lUSA&C.  He  has  b«en 
among  the  primary  Soviet  writers  on  SALT 
and  in  recent  months  has  attacked  every 
effort  to  modernize  NATO  forces.  He  is,  in- 
cidentally, vice  chairman  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Committee  of  the  Soviet  Peace  Coun- 
cil. 

General  Lieutenant  M.  A.  Milshtein.  of 
whom  we  will  say  more  later,  is  head  of  the 
Political-Military  Section  of  lUSA&C.  In 
the  mid-1950s  he  headed  a  new  department 
at  the  Academy  of  the  General  Staff, 
formed  to  study  the  military  strategy  of  the 
capitalist  nations. 

In  recent  years,  members  of  the  Soviet  re- 
search institutes  have  been  the  Kremlin's 
primary  spokesmen  against  the  B-1,  the 
neutron  bomb,  cruise  missiles,  and  currently 
the  '  Eurostrategic"  missile.  Their  propa- 
ganda campaign  is  clever,  taking  full  advan- 
tage of  the  free  and  open  discussion  of 
arms-control  matters  permitted  in  the  West, 
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For  their  own  weapon  systems,  they  claim 
the  Backfire  bomber  "has  no  strategic  sig- 
nificance." and  the  SS-20  "is  for  defensive 
purposes"'  only. 

lUSA&C  publishes  a  monthly  journal. 
USA:  Economics.  Politics.  Ideology.  Journal 
articles  indicate  the  basic  purpose  of  the  in- 
stitute. In  1979.  eleven  dealt  with  SALT  II, 
and  thirty  on  the  United  States  economy. 
FMfty  articles  were  about  United  States  do- 
mestic problems,  particularly  vulnerabili- 
ties. More  than  one  hundred  articles  about 
United  States  military  strategy  and  foreign 
policy  have  been  published  in  this  journal 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Members  of  the  institutes  frequently  have 
articles  printed  in  Red  Star,  the  daily  news- 
paper of  the  Ministry  of  Defense,  or  in  one 
of  the  service  journals  such  as  Herald  of 
PVO  I  Air  Defense).  What  is  written  for  in- 
ternal consumption  in  these  Soviet  publica- 
tions is  much  different  from  the  moderate 
and  restrained  articles  by  lUSA&C  staff 
members  that  may  appear  in  the  New  York 
Times,  for  example. 

The  social  science  institutes  also  prepare 
advi.sory  reports  ^Sprai^ka)  on  policy  issues 
for  departments  under  the  Secretariat  of 
the  Party's  Central  Committee  and  special 
monthly  internal  bulletins  <Spets  Bulletins) 
with  a  very  restricted  circulation. 

the  institutes'  external  influence 

Besides  their  primary  mission  of  support- 
ing the  lop  echelons  of  the  Party  and  the 
government  in  the  formulation  of  Soviet 
policy,  the  social  science  institutes  serve  a 
.second  purpose— that  of  persuading  influen- 
tial officials  and  private  citizens  of  non- 
Communist  countries  of  the  USSR's  peace- 
ful intent,  as  a  step  toward  the  broader  ob- 
jective of  disarming  the  West. 

Specialists  in  the  Soviet  Union  concerned 
with  the  United  States  and  Canada  call 
tliemselves  "Amerikanisti.  "  The  best  known 
and  most  influential  are  found  in  the  social 
science  institutes  of  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, principally  in  lUSA&C  and  IMEMO. 
Their  considerable  persuasive  powers— at 
least  so  far  as  foreigners  who  have  only  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  USSR  are  con- 
cerned—are exercised  both  on  distinguished 
visitors  to  the  USSR  and  in  meeting  with  in- 
fluential foreigners  abroad.  But.  first,  how 
do  lUSA&C  and  IMEMO-principally  the 
former— handle  their  important  foreign 
guests  in  the  USSR? 

Despite  the  belief  that  members  of  the 
Soviet  research  institutes  may  try  to  foster, 
there  has  been  no  general  opening  up  of 
Soviet  society  during  the  so-called  detente 
period.  Foreigners  today  have  as  much  or 
more  difficulty  in  meeting  with  Soviet  citi- 
zens as  during  the  Khrushchev  period. 
There  are  now  specific  Soviet  groups  au- 
thorized to  deal  with  foreigners,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  carefully  screened  and 
trained  for  this  purpose.  Among  them  are 
selected  members  of  the  social  science  insti- 
tutes. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  approximately  325  of 
the  400  largest  Soviet  cities  are  closed  to 
foreigners,  and  probably  more  than  ninety- 
five  percent  of  the  land  areas  as  well.  For- 
eigners are  permitted  to  stay  only  in  special 
hotels,  and  to  travel  only  on  selected  air 
routes  and  railroads.  Travel  by  automobile 
or  bus  is  restricted  to  approximately  5,000 
miles  of  highways  in  the  entire  Soviet 
Union. 

United  States  citizens  can  visit  the  Soviet 
Union  in  a  very  limited  number  of  ways.  If 
considered  influential,  they  may  be  invited 
to  Moscow  by  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. A  standard  program  has  been  worked 
up.  Many  of  those  invited  do  not  know  the 
Russian    language,    nor   are    they    familiar 
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with  the  USSR.  They  are  met  at  the  airport 
by  an  English-SE>eaking  guide  and  a  senior 
institute  member  to  take  them  to  a  conven- 
ient hotel.  A  full  and  pleasant  schedule  is 
arranged:  the  Bolshoi  Theater,  a  tour  of  the 
Kremlin  treasures,  a  visit  to  Leningrad  for  a 
tour  of  the  Hermitage,  or  perhaps  a  side 
trip  to  Kiev  or  Tbilisi  Discussions  are  ar- 
ranged with  selected  English  speaking  mem- 
bers of  the  research  institutes.  Guests  are 
shown  a  Potemkin  Village,  as  carefully 
staged  as  any  performance  in  the  Bolshoi 
Theater. 

The  greatest  cause  for  concern  is  that  so 
few  who  visit  the  Soviet  Union  know 
enough  about  that  country  to  even  realize 
how  they  are  controlled.  Too  many  return 
home  believing  that  their  hosts  are  educat- 
ed, urbane  people  (which  they  are),  who  sin- 
cerely want  to  cooperate  with  the  non-Com- 
munist world  but  who  feel  threatened  by 
the  "encircling"  NATO  alliance  and  by  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  But  the  visitors 
have,  in  fact,  seen  only  what  their  hosts 
wanted  them  to  see.  heard  only  what  their 
hosts  wanted  them  to  hear,  and  met  only 
those  Soviet  citizens  whom  their  hosts 
wanted  them  to  meet. 

A  few  Western  "'Sovietologists"  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  Soviets  under  various  ex- 
change programs,  but  only  to  do  research 
on  subjects  approved  by  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties, such  as  the  early  works  of  some  ob- 
scure Russian  poet.  Many  come  as  part  of  a 
group  to  attend  a  symposium  or  conference. 
The  KGB  regularly  harasses  and  attempts 
to  intimidate  those  who  move  outside  of  the 
regular  group  pattern. 

For  the  Soviet  Amerikanisti.  a  visit  to  the 
United  States  has  been  an  entirely  different 
story— at  least  until  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  In  the  early  1970s,  as  detente 
was  coming  into  full  bloom,  leading  Ameri- 
cans in  government,  education,  science,  and 
business  visited  Moscow  in  increasing  num- 
bers. English-speaking  members  of  the  re- 
search institutes,  after  being  cleared  by  the 
KGB  to  talk  to  foreigners,  found  them- 
selves sw-amped  with  requests  to  meet  the 
many  guests.  It  was  only  natural  that  invi- 
tations would  be  extened  to  the  Soviet  hosts 
to  travel  in  the  United  States.  When  they 
visit  the  United  States,  they  have  ready 
access  to  influential  organizations  and  lead- 
ers in  every  field  of  activity.  They  can  travel 
almost  as  freely  around  the  country  as  can 
any  American. 

In  their  studies  and  travels  in  the  ""cap- 
italist" world.  Soviet  scholars  are  acquiring 
political,  military,  economic,  scientific,  and 
technical  data  defined  by  Marshal  Sokolov- 
skiy  in  Military  Strategy  as  strategic  intelli- 
gence. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
method  of  obtaining  information  on  an- 
other nation  than  that  used  by  the  Soviet 
institutes.  They  have  put  intellect  into  the 
intelligence  process. 

The  meetings  with  Americans  have  of- 
fered a  platform  to  justify  Soviet  foreign  ac- 
tions and  to  sell  Soviet  policies.  As  Dr.  Arba- 
tov  once  remarked,  his  job  is  not  simply  to 
study  the  United  States,  but  also  to  explain 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Washington.  When  sell- 
ing "peace-loving  and  progressive"'  Soviet 
policies,  it  should  be  expected  that  the  insti- 
tute members  give  out  a  great  deal  of  "disin- 
formation.' In  private  conversations  and 
small  discussions,  the  Amerikanisti  have 
argued  persuasively  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  threaten  anyone  "  and  that  the  de- 
ployment of  new  United  States  weapon  sys- 
tems, such  as  the  Eurostrategic"  mobile 
missile  in  NATO,  might  bring  the  "hard- 
liners "  to  power  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  head  of  the  Political-Military  section 
of   lUSA&C,   General   Milshtein,   who  was 
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mentioned  earlier,  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  Amerikanisti  operates  abroad.  He  has 
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from  Siena  College  and  an  M.A.  from 
the    Catholic    Universitv    nf    Amerira 
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would  add  0.5  percent  to  1  percent  to 
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But  instead  of  speeding  decontrol,  he  has 
imposed  an  oil  import  fee  and  directed  that 
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tional  Prayer  Week.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  focus  attention  on 
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With  interest  rates  soaring. 
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mentioned  earlier,  is  a  good  example  of  how 
the  Amerikanisti  operates  abroad.  He  has 
visited  this  country  and  Canada  many  times 
and  met  with  the  heads  of  research  organi- 
zations. US  senators  and  senior  congression- 
al staff  members,  and  Americans  prominent 
in  many  fields.  During  these  trips,  he  has 
lectured  at  several  leading  US  universities 
where  he  impressed  his  audiences  with  his 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  US  armed  forces. 
In  his  last  visit,  during  the  fall  of  1979.  Gen- 
eral Milshtein  attended  defense  hearings  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  in  California  addressed 
several  groups  on  arms  control,  urging  the 
rapid  approval  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

SUMMAHY 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  to  what 
extent  the  social  .science  institutes  of  the 
Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  influence  Soviet 
policy.  If  there  were  no  institutes,  the 
Kremlin's  foreign  and  defense  policies  prob- 
ably would  be  much  the  same  as  they  are 
now,  but  perhaps  articulated  and  imple- 
mented with  le.ss  sophistication.  In  any 
event,  there  is  no  reason  to  fault  the  USSR 
for  setting  its  best  brains  to  work  on  its 
problem  and  objectives  as  seen  from  the 
Kremlin. 

There  is  plenty  of  reason  to  criticize  the 
way  the  social  science  research  institutes 
have  carried  out  their  second  function  of  in- 
fluencing pubhc  and  official  opinion  outside 
the  USSR.  For  very  little  cost,  trained  Sovi- 
ets are  able  to  meet  with  Western  leaders, 
both  in  Moscow  and  in  the  West,  to  gather 
information  first-hand,  and  to  spread  disin- 
formation. 

The  criticism  should  be  directed  as  much 
at  ourselves  as  at  the  Soviets.  The  West  has 
meekly  accepted  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Kremlin  that  have  made  these  potentially 
valuable  contacts— including  contacts  be- 
tween Western  Sovietologists  and  Ameri- 
kanisti—a  one-way  street.  This  should  have 
been  expected,  but  it  need  not  have  hap- 
pened. An  informal  association  of  US  schol- 
ars, for  example,  could  have  demanded  reci- 
procity. 

Whenever  the  West  agrees  to  play  by 
Soviet  rules,  it  will  always  come  out  a  loser. 
That  message  apparently  is  now  understood 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere,  but  danger- 
ously late  in  the  game.* 


FATHER  PETER  FIORE  MARKS 
ORDINATION  ANNIVERSARY 

HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  25.  the  Reverend  Peter 
A.  Fiore.  OFM.  a  native  of  my  home- 
town. Glens  Falls.  N.Y.,  will  celebrate 
the  silver  jubilee  of  his  ordination  to 
the  priesthood  with  a  concelebrated 
Mass  in  St.  Mary's  Church. 

I  would  Uke  to  take  this  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  to  the  life  of  Reverend  Fiore, 
for  I  believe  that  he  exemplifies  the 
values  of  patriotism,  service  to  the 
community,  and  love  of  God  to  which 
all  Americans  should  aspire. 

Father  Fiore  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Peter 
Fiore  of  54  Walnut  Street,  Glens  Falls, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Fiore.  A  graduate  of 
St.  Marys  Academy,  he  holds  a  B.A. 
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from  Siena  College  and  an  M.A.  from 
the  Catholic  University  of  America. 
He  received  his  Ph.  D.  from  London 
University  in  England. 

He  entered  the  Franciscan  order  in 
1950  at  Paterson,  N.J.,  and,  after  stud- 
ies in  philosophy  and  theology  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  he  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  on  June  9,  1955.  by  the 
then  apostolic  delegate  to  the  United 
States,  the  Most  Reverend  Amleto  G. 
Cigognani,  DD. 

Father  Fiore,  who  is  a  professor  of 
English  at  Siena  College  and  chairman 
of  Siena's  English  department,  has 
held  various  administrative  offices  at 
the  college.  Aside  from  his  studies  in 
England  and  Italy,  he  has  been  visit- 
ing professor  at  London  University.  He 
is  the  author  of  three  books  and  nu- 
merous articles  in  literary  journals. 
Twice  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 
grants  from  the  Glens  Falls  Founda- 
tion, and  he  has  also  received  grants 
from  the  British  Museum  in  London 
for  research  and  publishing  in  the 
field  of  English  literature. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Lake  George 
Opera  Festival  Association  and  the 
Albany  League  of  Arts. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Father 
Fiore  is  a  25-year  member  of  Glens 
Falls  Post  233,  American  Legion,  and 
serves  as  chaplain  of  the  Past  Com- 
manders Association  of  Post  233. 

I  hope  all  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  recognition  of  this  out- 
standing citizen  who  has  contributed 
so  much  to  my  community.  Father 
Peter  A.  Fiore.* 
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THE  10-CENT  GASOLINE  TAX- 
AN  UNNECESSARY  BURDEN  ON 
THE  WORKING  PEOPLE  OF 
AMERICA 

HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  courts 
have  cast  doubt  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  administration's  oil  import 
fee,  and  Congress  should  act  now  to 
seal  the  fate  of  this  dangerous  plan.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  change  at  all  in  the 
Federal  gasoline  tax,  it  should  be  con- 
sidered, debated,  and  voted  on  by  the 
Congress. 

And  Congress  should  let  the  admin- 
istration know  that  we  don't  need 
higher  gasoline  taxes.  Americans  have 
already  made  tremendous  sacrifices  to 
conserve  gasoline— gasoline  sales  have 
dropped  by  more  than  12  percent  since 
last  year.  And  the  American  people 
have  repeatedly  gone  on  record 
against  the  notion  that  a  drastic  in- 
crease in  gasoline  or  other  petroleum 
taxes  is  a  productive,  effective,  and 
fair  way  to  solve  our  National  energy 
problem. 

I  oppose  this  new  tax  because  it 
would  raise  consumer  costs— the  tax 


would  add  0.5  percent  to  1  percent  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index.  The  Gov- 
ernment would  not  be  able  to  insure 
that  the  oil  import  fee  will  be  passed 
on  to  gasoline  only— so  the  cost  of 
home  heating  oil  may  rise  as  well.  And 
it  would  add  to  the  already  stifling  tax 
burden  on  Americans— the  American 
taxpayer  would  have  to  pay  $90  billion 
more  in  gas  taxes  over  the  next  5 
years  alone. 

Even  worse,  the  tax  would  not  dis- 
courage the  import  of  OPEC  oil.  since 
importers  would  be  reimbursed 
through  the  entitlements  system.  In- 
stead, since  the  tax  would  fall  on  gaso- 
line refiners,  gasoline  production 
would  be  discourf.ged.  Refiners  could 
avoid  paying  the  fee  by  switching  pro- 
duction from  gasoline  to  diesel  fuel 
and  other  products.  Though  the  abili- 
ty of  refiners  to  switch  is  limited,  the 
new  tax  would  definitely  encourage 
them  to  do  so.  And  that  would  only  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  tight  gasoline 
supplies  and  gasoline  lines  this 
summer. 

In  reality,  this  tax  has  nothing  to  do 
with  energy  conservation— it  is  a  bil- 
lion dollar  revenue  measure  in  dis- 
guise. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
rejecting  this  unnecessary  new  tax,  a 
tax  I  have  been  actively  opposing  since 
last  December  In  fact.  I  have  always 
opposed  higher  taxes  on  consumers. 
As  a  cosponsor  of  three  resolutions  in 
opposition  to  this  oil  import  fee,  I  ask 
that  you  do  all  you  can  to  kill  the  gas 
tax  once  and  for  all.  and  at  the  very 
least,  join  me  in  cospon.soring  House 
Joint  Resolution  531.  the  oil  import 
fee  resolution  of  disapproval. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  an  enlightened 
Wall  Street  Journal  editorial,  which 
outlines  only  a  few  of  the  dangers  of 
this  ill-conceived  revenue  scheme: 

Oil  Flip-Flop 

Throughout  the  Carter  administration, 
and  even  before,  one  of  the  principal  objec- 
tives of  national  energy  policy  has  been 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  entitlements  system, 
a  regulatory  nightmare  under  which  refin- 
ers of  domestic  oil  subsidize  refiners  of  im- 
ported oil.  Now.  however,  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  a  new  entitlements  pro- 
gram, superimposed  on  the  old  one. 

We  got  into  the  entitlements  mess  because 
the  U.S.  government  was  determined  to 
hold  the  price  of  U.S.  oil  below  the  world 
price.  This  meant  that  refiners  of  domestic 
crude  would  have  a  cost  advantage  over  re- 
finers of  imported  crude.  To  make  things 
■fair.  "  the  government  required  refiners  of 
domestic  crude  to  pay  an  entitlement  for 
the  right  to  refine  oil.  This  payment  was 
then  transferred  to  the  refiner  who  had  to 
pay  OPEC  prices. 

You  don't  need  entitlements,  or  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  administers  them,  if  there  is 
only  one  price  of  oil.  So  a  year  ago  the 
President  accepted  decontrol:  his  backers 
cited  the  advantage  of  ending  entitlements. 
The  ■windfall  profits"  tax.  you  remember, 
was  supposed  to  substitute  for  them.  But 
the  President  stretched  decontrol  out  into 
1981  on  the  grounds  that  the  price  at  the 
pump  should  be  allowed  to  rise  only  slowly. 

Now.  in  another  of  the  flip-flops  that  have 
marked  his  administration,  the  President 
wants  the  price  of  gasoline  to  go  up  fast. 
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But  instead  of  speeding  decontrol,  he  has 
imposed  an  oil  import  fee  and  directed  that 
all  of  its  price  effects  must  be  passed 
through  on  the  part  of  the  barrel  made  into 
gasoline.  The  fee  once  again  creates  a  two- 
price  oil  market,  and  market  forces  may  not 
dictate  the  pass-through  solely  on  gasoline. 
To  deal  with  these  problems,  the  White 
House  has  put  forth,  guess  what?  Yes.  a 
brand  new.  sparkling  entitlements  system. 

Under  this  scheme,  refiners  would  have  to 
obtain  entitlements  to  refine  gasoline.  The 
proceeds  would  be  used  to  reimburse  im- 
porters of  oil  for  the  $4.62  oil  import  fee  col- 
lected by  the  Treasury.  All  the  bizarre  re- 
sults of  this  new  regulatory  nightmare 
cannot  be  known  in  advance,  if  indeed  the 
detailed  regulations  to  implement  it  can 
ever  be  written.  But  the  broad  outline  is  as 
follows: 

The  effect  will  not  be  to  discourage  im- 
ports of  OPEC  oil.  since  importers  will  be 
reimbursed  for  the  fee.  Rather,  since  the 
tax  will  fall  on  gasoline  refiners,  the  effect 
will  be  to  discourage  the  production  of  gaso- 
line. Refiners  can  avoid  paying  entitlements 
to  the  extent  that  they  can  switch  produc- 
tion from  gasoline  to  diesel  fuel  and  other 
products.  There  are  limits  to  the  switching 
that  is  possible,  of  course,  but  the  incentive 
definitely  exists  for  the  refiners  to  move 
away  from  the  production  of  gasoline. 

Hoping  to  reduce  our  dependence  on 
OPEC  oil.  the  President  set  out  to  lower  the 
demand  for  gasoline  by  raising  its  price  with 
a  tax.  But  in  the  process  he  gave  refiners  an 
incentive  to  reduce  the  supply  of  gasoline. 
increa,sing  the  likelihood  of  supply  lightness 
and  gasoline  lines  this  summer. 

At  the  same  time,  he  has  reversed  the 
thrust  of  decontrol  and  clamped  the  oil  in- 
dustry tighter  into  the  regulatory  vise.  How 
the  $4.62  import  fee  translates  into  an  enti- 
tlement for  gasoline  depends  on  the  quanti- 
ties of  oil  imported  and  gasoline  refined. 
Since  this  relation.ship  is  constantly  shift- 
ing, and  since  the  program  itself  contains 
incentives  that  affect  it.  the  DOE  bureau- 
crats will  have  years  of  work  ahead  trying 
to  keep  everythini:  .straieht 

It's  hard  to  explain  a  foul-up  of  this  mag- 
nitude. If  the  government  that  believes  in 
the  windfall  profits  tax  is  after  more  rev- 
enues and  a  higher  gasoline  price  to  reduce 
demand  for  gasoline,  it  could  simply  proceed 
faster  with  crude  oil  decontrol.  The  higher 
price  in  the  market  would  discourage 
demand  and  also  produce  more  oil  company 
revenues  subject  to  both  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  and  the  corporate  income  tax.  This 
approach  would  avoid  both  an  incentive  to 
produce  less  gasoline  and  a  new  layer  of  reg- 
ulation. 

The  consequences  of  the  oil  import  fee  are 
a  good  indication  of  the  way  things  work 
when  regulations  take  over  from  the 
market.  It  also  shows  that  regulators  faced 
with  being  phased  out  are  very  good  at 
phasing  themselves  back  in.  It  would  be 
wonderful  indeed  if  somehow  all  this  burea- 
cratjc  resourcefulness  could  be  channeled 
into  the  production  of  energy.* 


PUT  VOLUNTARY  PRAYERS 
BACK  IN  SCHOOLS 


HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  20,  1980,  I  participated  in  a  gath- 
ering at  the  Capitol  of  religious  lead- 
ers from  across  the  Nation  and  several 
Members  of  Congress  on  behalf  of  Na- 
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tional  Prayer  Week.  The  purpose  of 
this  meeting  was  to  focus  attention  on 
a  nationwide  movement  to  put  volun- 
tary prayers  back  in  the  public 
schools. 

I  believe  the  issue  is  rather  basic.  Do 
we,  as  American  citizens,  with  all  the 
rights  and  freedoms  that  are  granted 
under  our  Constitution,  have  that  one 
right  to  bow  our  heads  in  prayer 
during  schools  hours? 

I  believe  we  do. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  ever  endorsed  a  concept  that 
would  so  resoundingly  restrict  the 
freedom  of  any  American. 

Yet.  in  1962.  five  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  declared  prayers  in 
public  schools  illegal. 

I  believe  that  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to 
insure  that  our  constitutional  free- 
doms are  protected. 

Discharge  petition  No.  7  is  an  ex- 
treme. Such  a  legislative  move  strips 
away  congressional  ability  to  hold 
hearings;  it  strips  away  congressional 
authority  to  amend  the  bill:  and  it 
limits  discussion  on  the  bill  among  the 
435  Members  of  the  House.  But  when 
one  individual  can  stop  a  bill  that  so 
many  Americans  adamant  l.\  desire, 
then  it  is  time  for  an  extreme. 

If  this  is  the  only  way  to  get  this  bill 
onto  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, then  it  is  my  duty  to  sign 
the  petition.  The  American  people 
must  be  permitted  to  work  their  will- 
in  their  communities.* 
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THE  SUMMER  OF  OUR 
DISCONTENT 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  TAUKE 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  is 
the  summer  of  our  discontent.  I  do  not 
believe  that  William  Shakespeare 
would  mind  this  loose  paraphrase  of 
his  line.  As  we  embark  upon  this 
summer  of  1980,  the  American  farmer 
is  faced  with  an  extremely  severe  situ- 
ation. Interest  rates  are  unbearably 
high;  the  administration  continues  to 
pursue  a  "cheap-food"  policy;  inflation 
is  eating  up  what  little  profits  there 
are.  All  these  problems  and  many 
more  have  been  enumerated  on  this 
floor  many  times  over,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  still  remain.  I  believe  that 
the  attached  poem  by  Randy  and  Beth 
Shaull,  residents  of  the  Second  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  clearly  states  the 
former's  feeling  of  desperation.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  take  action  immedi- 
ately. 

Why  Produce? 
Here  we  are  in  the  month  of  April, 

Were  suppose  to  produce  but  are  we  able. 
Prices  are  down,  costs  are  up. 

Should  we  continue  our  farming  or  should 
we  give  up? 

Hogs  aren't  pocketing 
But  taxes  are  rocketing. 


Cattle  are  lowering 
With  interest  rates  soaring. 

Com  and  t)ean  prices  far  from  enticing: 
Seed,    fertilizer,    chemicals    always    keep 
rising. 

Income  continues  to  be  in  the  red. 
Machinery  and   fuel  costs  way  over  our 
head. 

So  here  we  sit  wondering,  is  it  worth  it  or 
not, 
While    the    government    keeps    fumbling 
and  depleting  their  pot. 

If  farmers  fail  to  produce  just  one  year 
The  prices  you  pay  will  become  so  dear. 

The  world  will  be  hungry  in  such  a  short 
time. 
All  the  oil  and  gold  won't  be  worth  a  dime. 

Get  the  government  officials  off  our  backs 
So  we  can  operate  our  farms  at  least  in 
the  black. 

Monitor  the  marketing  to  make  it  fair 
So  everyone  gets  an  equal  share. 

Put  the  railroads  back  in.  should  be  our  mis- 
sion. 
To    keep    Opec    nations    from   collecting 

commission. 

Inflation  is  caused  by  government  spending 
On  programs  and  laws  that  just  are  not 
rendering. 

Save  our  resources  so  not  to  deplete. 
Because  future  generations  will  have  to 
eat. 

Thank  you  for  listening  to  what  I've  said. 
I  hope  you  will  help  us  gel  out  of  the  red. 

All  that  we  ask  is  to  have  our  chance 
To    produce    this    world's    needed    food 
plants. 

Stanwood,  Iowa. 

Deaf  Mr.  Tauke:  We  felt  compelled  to 
write  this  poem  because  of  the  high  costs 
that  we  pay  and  low  prices  we  receive. 

There  are  a  lot  of  newspajjer  articles  and 
TV  and  radio  news  coverage  on  this  topic, 
and  what  an  important  topic  it  is! 

We  felt  that  we  summarized  the  plights  of 
America  in  this  poem  and  would  appreciate 
your  help  to  get  the  message  to  this  great 
nation. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  this  poem  to  all 
of  our  presidential  candidates  and  will  be  in- 
terested in  their  responses  and  yours. 

"The  farmer  is  the  only  businessman  in 
the  world  where  we  take  what  we're  offered 
when  selling  and  give  what  we  have  to  give 
when  buying." 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Randy  and  Beth  Shaull.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MAYOR 
E.  L.  "LES"  BALMER  OF  EL  SE- 
GUNDO  FOR  A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  8  years,  the  city  of  El  Segundo. 
Calif.,  has  enjoyed  the  dedicated  and 
responsible  leadership  of  Mayor  E  L. 
"Les"  Balmer.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  Mayor  Balmer's  retirement, 
the  citizens  of  this  beautiful  beach 
community  can  certainly  reflect  on 
the  great  contributions  made  by  this 
outstanding  leader. 

A   former   superintendent   with    the 
Chevron    El   Segundo   plant   with    25 
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years   of  service.    Mayor   Balmer   has        On  May  24  the  community.  State,     from  a  person,  Lee  Rogers,  having  a  direct 
served    the   area   in    many   capacities,     and  Nation  are  invited  to  join  in  Elli-     interest  in  legislation  before  the  Congress 
Among  the  positions  to  which  he  has     cott  Citv  for  the  .se.snnicpntpnniai   onri  
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the  Respondent,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  did  vio- 
la(p  nlaii.<!p  fi  «f  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
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on  page  262.  is  a  report  of  the  loan  made  by 
.Spcuritv   Pacific   National    Rank   to   Charle.s 
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day  claimed  that  1,200  American  firms 
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years  of  service.  Mayor  Balmer  has 
served  the  area  in  many  capacities. 
Among  the  positions  to  which  ho  has 
given  great  time  and  effort  are  direc 
tor  and  vice  president  of  West  Basin 
Municipal  Water  District,  director  of 
Metropolitan  Water  District,  repre- 
sentative to  the  Southern  California 
Association  of  Governments,  member 
of  the  Housing  Advisory  Steering 
Committee,  and  member  of  the 
Kiwanis  Club  of  El  Segundo. 

After  holding  a  position  on  the  plan- 
ning commission,  Mr.  Balmer  first  won 
a  seat  on  the  city  council  in  1948.  In 
1972.  Councilman  Balmer  became 
Mayor  Balmer  and  began  an  adminis- 
tration noted  for  its  achievements  and 
sound  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  salute  Mayor  Les  Balmer  and 
wish  him  continued  success  in  his 
future  activities.* 


RAILROAD  PASSENGER  SERVICE 
DAY-MAY  24 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 
•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  joining  with  Senator 
Charles  McC  Mathias  in  commemo- 
rating the  initiation  of  railroad  pas- 
senger service  by  offering  a  resolution 
to  designate  May  24.  1980.  as  'Rail- 
road Passenger  Service  Day.'  Historic 
EUicott  City.  Inc..  a  private,  nonprofit 
organization,  in  conjunction  with  the 
county  executive  of  Howard  County  is 
planning  a  celebration  of  the  sesqui- 
centennial  of  that  event  to  mark  the 
occasion. 

Although  it  was  a  revolutionary 
notion  on  May  24.  1830.  when  the  first 
scheduled  passenger  train  spanned  the 
13  miles  from  Baltimore  to  Ellicott 
City.  Md.,  rail  travel  to  date  has  been 
one  of  America's  most  enduring  meth- 
ods of  transportation.  Arriving  at  what 
is  now  the  Ellicott  City  B.  &  O.  Rail- 
road Station  Museum,  the  first  passen- 
ger train  powered  by  steam  locomotive 
set  an  early  precedent  for  todays 
modern  rail  transport.  It  was  there 
that  a  new  industry  was  founded, 
giving  rise  to  increased  commercial  ac- 
tivity for  growing  cities  like  Baltimore 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Co. 

By  enhancing  the  accessibility  as 
well  as  the  industrial  power  of  Ameri- 
ca's founding  cities,  the  railroad 
system  served  to  unite  and  diversify 
our  developing  Nation.  Time  and 
effort  which  once  restricted  travel 
were  lessened  significantly,  allowing 
greater  mobility  to  the  previously  un- 
explored sites  of  industrial  activity. 
Our  Nation  grew  with  the  aid  of  this 
cohesive  network  of  expansion,  and  it 
seems  fitting  that  train  travel  is  enjoy- 
ing a  revival  in  this  era  of  mass  trans- 
portation and  expensive  and  scarce 
energy. 
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On  May   24   the  community.  State, 
and  Nation  are  invited  to  join  in  Elli- 
cott City  for  the  sesquicentennial,  and 
I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  com- 
memorate the  initiation  of  the  passen- 
ger train  as  a  great  institution  in  the 
history  of  America. 
A  joint  resolution  follows: 
H.J.  Res  - 
A  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  May  24.  1980  as 
"Railroad  Passenger  Services  Day". 
Whereas,   the   United  States  of  America 
has  prospered  largely  due  to  the  creativity 
of  its  industrial  minds; 

Whereas,  inventive  thinkers  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  through  accomplishments  in  the  area 
of  transportation: 

Whereas,  the  first  paying  passenger  on 
the  first  commercially  successful  railroad  in 
the  United  States  arrived  at  the  first  termi- 
nus in  the  village  of  Ellicott  City.  Howard 
County.  Maryland  (then  known  as  Ellicotfs 
Mill),  on  May  24.  1830; 

Whereas,  this  terminus,  the  oldest  rail 
depot  in  the  United  States  has  been  desig- 
nated by  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  as  a  registered  historic  land 
mark  and  now  houses  the  Ellicott  City 
B.  &  O.  Railroad  Station  Museum;  and 

Whereas,  on  May  24.  1980  a  celebration 
will  recognize  the  sesquicentennial  of  .such 
achievement:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  designate 
May  24.  1980.  as  "Railroad  Passenger  Serv 
ices  Day  ".  as  a  tribute  to  the  citizens  and 
civic  leaders  responsible  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  historic  railroad  station  as  well 
as  the  historic  town  of  Ellicott  City,  and  to 
call  upon  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  such  anniversary  of  the 
sesquicentennial  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, programs  and  activities.* 
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IN  THE  MATTER  OF  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE CHARLES  H 
WILSON 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20,  1980 
•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks  the  following 
Dear  Colleague  letter: 

Dear  Colleague:  To  assist  you  in  under- 
standing the  material  relevant  to  the  pro- 
ceedings In  The  Matter  of  Representative 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  the  Counts  which  the 
Committee  found  to  be  proved,  the  text  of 
the  House  Rules  violated,  and  the  testimony 
and  documentary  evidence  supporting  the 
findings  are  as  follows: 

COUNT  1 

On  or  about  June  1,  1971,  the  Respondent, 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  conducted  himself  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  reflect  creditably  on 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
in  violation  of  clause  1  of  the  Code  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct,  Rule  XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  also  violated 
clause  4  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  Rule  XLIII, 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  that  he  accepted  a  gift,  to  wit.  $5,000.00 


from  a  person.  Lee  Rogers,  having  a  direct 
interest  in  legislation  before  the  Congress. 

HOUSE  RULE  XLIII,  CLAUSE  1 

A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shall  conduct 
himself  at  all  times  in  a  manner  which  shall 
reflect  creditably  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

HOUSE  RULE  XLIII,  CLAUSE  4    lAS  IN  EFFECT  AT 
THE  RELEVANT  TIMES' 

A  Member,  officer,  or  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  accept  no 
gift  of  substantial  value,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, from  any  person,  organization,  or  corpo- 
ration having  a  direct  interest  In  legislation 
before  the  Congress. 

As  to  Count  1,  a  $5,000  check  marked 
"loan"  from  Lee  Rogers  to  Rep.  Wilson  is 
Exhibit  1  on  page  224  of  the  Hou.se  Report 
96-930.  Representative  Wilson's  1977  FInan 
clal  Disclosure  Statement,  with  no  mention 
of  any  debts  owed  Rog-rrs,  is  Exhibit  2  on 
page  240.  Testimony  of  Mr.  Rogers  that 
there  was  no  note,  no  Interest,  no  demand 
for  repayment  and  no  repayment  is  on  page 
174. 

On  page  191  Is  the  testimony  of  Lee 
Rogers  of  his  interest  in  postal  legislation. 
On  page  205  Is  the  testimony  of  GeorRe 
Gould  relating  to  Rogers'  interest  in  legisla- 
tion. Exhibits  15(a)  (di  on  pages  329337  are 
reprints  of  correspondence  and  legislation 
detailing  a  direct  interest  of  Lee  Rogers  in 
legislation. 

COUNT  2 

On  or  about  June  20,  1972,  the  Respond- 
ent, Charles  H.  Wilson,  conducted  himself 
in  a  manner  which  did  not  reflect  creditably 
on  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  violation  of  clau.se  1  of  the  Code  of 
Official  Conduct,  Rule  XLIII,  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  also  vio- 
lated clau.se  4  of  the  Code  of  Official  Con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rule 
XLIII.  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rppre 
sentatlves,  in  that  he  accepted  a  gift,  to  wit, 
$5,000.00,  from  a  person.  Lee  Rogers,  having 
a  direct  interest  In  legislation  before  the 
Congress. 

(The  text  of  House  Rule  XLIII.  clauses  1 
and  4  are  quoted  above) 

For  the  direct  interest  of  Lee  Rogers  in 
legislation,  .see  Count  1.  Exhibit  2  on  page 
225  is  a  $5,000  check  marked  'loan  "  from 
Rogers  to  Rep.  Wilson.  On  page  175,  Rogers 
testifies  that  there  was  no  note,  no  interest. 
no  maturity  date,  no  demand  for  repayment 
and  no  repayment.  The  Members  Financial 
Disclosure  Statement  on  page  240  shows  no 
debt  owed  Rogers. 

COUNT  3 

On  or  about  December  11,  1972,  the  Re 
spondent,  Charles  H.  Wilson,  conducted 
himself  in  a  manner  which  did  not  reflect 
creditably  on  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  in  violation  of  clause  1  of 
the  Code  of  Official  Conduct,  Rule  XLIII, 
the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  also  violated  clause  4  of  the  Code  of  Of- 
ficial Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Rule  XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the  Hou.se  of 
Representative,  in  that  he  accepted  a  gift, 
to  wit,  $500,00,  from  a  person,  Lee  Rogers, 
having  a  direct  Interest  in  legislation  before 
the  Congress. 

(The  text  of  House  Rule  XLIII,  clauses  1 
and  4  are  quoted  above) 

For  the  direct  interest  of  Lee  Rogers  In 
legislation,  see  Count  1.  Exhibit  3  on  page 
226  is  a  $500  check  from  Lee  Rogers  to  Rep. 
WILson,  endorsed  by  Rep.  Wilson  over  to  his 
son.  On  page  176,  Rogers  testifies  that  he 
did  not  recall  the  purpose  of  the  check. 

COUNT  7 

Commencing  on  or  about  March  3.  1971. 
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the  Respondent.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  did  vio- 
late clause  6  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rule 
XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  that  the  Respondent  did  con- 
vert $10,283.35  of  campaign  funds  to  his  per- 
sonal use  and  did  fall  to  keep  his  campaign 
funds  separate  from  his  personal  funds. 

HOUSE  RULE  XLIII,  CLAUSE  6   'AS  IN  EFFECT  AT 
THE  RELEVANT  TIMES' 

A  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  keep  his  campaign  funds  separate 
from  his  personal  funds.  He  shall  convert  no 
campaign  funds  to  personal  use  in  excess  of 
reimbursement  for  legitimate  and  verifiable 
prior  campaign  expenditures.  He  shall 
expend  no  funds  from  his  campaign  account 
not  attributable  to  bona  fide  campaign  pur- 
poses. 

Testimony  of  GAO  accountant,  Frank 
Chlan,  detailing  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
Rep.  Wilson's  Campaign  Account  to  his 
Office  Account  and  then  from  the  Office 
Account  to  the  Imperial  Bank  for  repay- 
ment of  a  personal  loan  is  on  pages  134- 136. 
Copies  of  bank  ledger  sheets  and  loan  docu- 
ments detailing  these  transactions  are  Ex- 
hibits 7(a)  7(e)  on  pages  243-251.  Exhibit 
7ici.  page  247,  is  the  bank's  loan  approval 
and  credit  report,  indicating  the  purpose  of 
the  loan  as  "personal  expense".  A  chart  on 
page  7  summarizes  the  flow  of  funds  relal 
ing  to  this  Count.  No  evidence  was  offered 
which  proved  that  this  was  a  campaign  ex- 
pense reimbursement. 

COUNT  8 

Commencing  on  or  about  March  15,  1971, 
the  Respondent.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  did  vio- 
late clause  6  of  the  Code  of  Official  Conduct 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Rule 
XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves,  in  that  the  Respondent  did  con 
vert  $5,129.85  of  campaign  funds  to  his  per- 
sonal use  and  did  fail  to  keep  his  campaign 
funds  separate  from  his  personal  funds. 

(The  text  of  House  Rule  XLIII.  clause  6  is 
quoted  above) 

Testimony  of  GAO  accountant,  Frank 
Chlan,  detailing  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
Rep.  Wilson's  Campaign  Account  to  his 
Office  Account  and  then  from  the  Office 
Account  to  the  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank.  Culver  City  Branch,  for  repayment  of 
a  personal  loan  is  on  pages  136-138.  Copies 
of  bank  ledger  sheets,  checks  and  loan  rec- 
ords detailing  these  transactions  are  Exhib- 
its 8(a)-8(e)  on  pages  252-257.  Exhibit  8(d) 
on  page  256,  the  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank  report  of  the  loan  made  to  Rep. 
Wilson  shows  the  purpose  of  the  loan  as 
personal  expenses  ".  A  chart  on  page  8  sum- 
marizes the  flow  of  funds  relating  to  this 
Count.  No  evidence  was  offered  that  this 
was  a  campaign  expense  reimbursement. 

COUNT  9 

Commencing  on  or  about  November  23, 
1971,  the  Respondent,  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
did  violate  clause  6  of  the  code  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Rule  XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep 
resenlatives,  in  that  the  Respondent  did 
convert  $3,047.91  of  campaign  funds  to  his 
personal  use  and  did  fail  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign funds  separate  from  his  personal 
funds. 

I  The  text  of  Hou.se  Rule  XLIII,  clause  6  is 
quoted  above) 

Testimony  of  GAO  accountant.  Prank 
Chlan,  detailing  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
Rep.  Wilson's  Campaign  Account,  to  his 
Office  Account  and  then  from  the  Office 
Account  to  the  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank,  Culver  City  Branch,  for  repayment  of 
a  personal  loan  is  on  pages  138-140.  Copies 
of  bank  ledger  sheets,  checks,  and  loan  rec 
ords  detailing  these  transactions  are  Exhib- 
its 9(a)-9(g)  on  pages  258-264,  Exhibit  9(e) 
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on  page  262,  is  a  report  of  the  loan  made  by 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank  to  Charles 
H.  Wilson  for  "personal  expenses".  A  chart 
on  page  9  summarizes  the  flow  of  funds  re- 
lating to  this  Count.  No  evidence  was  of- 
fered which  proved  that  this  was  a  cam- 
paign expen.se  reimbursement. 

COUNT   10 

Commencing  on  or  about  November  29, 
1971,  the  Respondent  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
did  violate  clause  6  of  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Rule  XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  that  the  Respondent  did 
convert  $3,500.00  of  campaign  funds  to  his 
personal  use  and  did  fall  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign funds  .separate  from  his  p>ersonal 
funds. 

(The  text  of  House  Rule  XLIII.  clause  6  is 
quoted  above) 

Testimony  of  GAO  accountant.  Frank 
Chlan,  detailing  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
Rep.  Wilsons  Campaign  Account  to  his 
Office  Account,  and  then  from  the  Office 
Account  to  Rep.  Wilson's  Sergeant  at  Arms 
account  is  on  pages  140-142.  Copies  of  bank 
ledger  sheets,  checks,  deposit  tickets  and 
statements  of  account  are  Exhibits  10(a)- 
10(g)  on  pages  265-275.  The  chart  on  page 
10  summarizes  the  documentary  evidence  In 
the  exhibits  and  shows  a  balance  of  $886.64 
prior  to  a  $3,500  deposit,  with  outstanding 
checks  In  the  amount  of  $3,045.  Exhibit 
10(g)  on  pages  272-275  contains  copies  of 
checks  drawn  on  Rep.  Wil.son's  personal  ac- 
count. No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that 
the  $3,500  from  the  Campaign  Account  was 
for  reimbursement  of  campaign  expenses. 

COUNT  1  1 

Commencing  on  or  about  November  1, 
1971,  the  Respondent  Charles  H.  Wilson, 
did  violate  clause  6  of  the  Code  of  Official 
Conduct  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Rule  XLIII,  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  that  the  Respondent  did 
convert  $3,000.00  of  campaign  funds  to  his 
personal  use  and  did  fail  to  keep  his  cam- 
paign funds  separate  from  his  personal 
funds. 

I  The  text  of  House  Rule  XLIII.  clause  6  is 
quoted  above.) 

Testimony  of  GAO  accountant.  Prank 
Chlan,  detailing  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
Rep.  Wilsons  Campaign  Account  directly  to 
Rep.  Wil.son's  Sergeant  at  Arms  account  is 
on  pages  142-144.  Copies  of  bank  ledger 
sheets,  checks,  deposit  tickets,  and  state- 
ments of  account  are  Exhibits  ll(a)-ll(g) 
on  pages  276-292.  The  chart  on  page  10 
summarizes  the  documentary  evidence  in 
the  exhibits  and  shows  a  balance  of  $381.14 
prior  to  the  $3,000  deposit  from  the  cam- 
paign fund  account,  and  outstanding  checks 
totalling  $2,004.25.  Exhibit  Udi  on  pages 
282-292  contains  a  list  and  copies  of  checks 
drawn  on  Rep.  Wilson's  personal  account. 
No  evidence  was  offered  to  show  that  the 
$3,000  from  the  campaign  account  was  for 
reimbursement  of  campaign  expenses. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  E.  Bennett, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conducl.m 


GHOTBZADEHS  LIST  OF  FIRMS 

WILL  NOT  INCLUDE  KOHLER 

GENERAL 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  PETRI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr,  PETRI,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  a  page  I  story  in- 
cludes a  disheartening  report  that 
Foreign  Minister  Ghotbzadeh  yester- 
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day  claimed  that  1.200  American  firms 
have  contAct«d  Tehran  to  see  how 
they  can  continue  to  do  business  with 
Iran  despite  the  U,S,-led  economic 
boycott, 

I  doubt  that  1,200  American  busi- 
nesses have  made  such  an  inquiry,  and 
if  I  am  wrong,  I  strongly  doubt  that 
such  a  query  came  without  solicitation 
from  Tehran, 

By  coincidence,  this  weekend,  while 
Ghotbzadeh  was  bragging  to  a  confer- 
ence of  the  foreign  ministers  of  38  Is- 
lamic states  and  the  Palestine  Liber- 
ation Organization  about  these  so- 
called  inquiries  from  America.  I  just 
happened  to  receive  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  on  this  very  subject. 
For  the  enlightenment  of  my  col- 
leagues and  other  readers  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  I  am  including  the 
full  text  of  this  exchange,  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  correspondence  was  initiated  by 
a  self-described  government  affiliate 
in  Tehran.  The  letter  sought  the  busi- 
ness of  Kohler  General,  a  small  manu 
facturcr  in  Wisconsin's  sixth  district  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  Tehran's  solicita- 
tion—dated April  16.  1980  -was  de- 
clined by  the  officers  of  Kohler  Gen- 
eral in  the  most  plain,  lorcetul.  and 
uplifting  terms  I  have  read  in  ages. 

In  his  firms  response.  Dave  Wecker. 
sales  manager,  wrote: 

I  would  sooner  plant  seeds  in  the  ground, 
hunt  from  the  land,  and  fish  from  our  rivers 
and  streams  to  exist  on  this  earth  than  to 
do  a  nickel's  worth  of  business  with  Iran. 

His  letter  was  signed  by  all  of  the  of- 
ficers and  office  workers  of  Kohler 
General,  a  group  of  people  I  am  very 
proud  to  represent.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested to  know  if  Kohler  Generals 
letter  to  Tehran  is  in  any  way  counted 
among  Mr.  Ghotbzadeh's  communica- 
tions from  America.  I  am  confident  it 
speaks  for  the  vast  majority  of  our 
business  community.  The  full  ex- 
change follows: 

Mazandaran  Wood  &  Paper 

Industries.  Inc. 

i4pri/  76.  1980. 
Jenkins  Schelling. 
Kohler  General  Corp.. 
Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis. 

Gentlemen  We  are  introducing  ourselves 
as  a  government  afflllajed  company  respon- 
sible for  constructing  and  operating  a  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  as  well  as  a  Mechanical 
Wood  Industries  Complex  In  Northern  Iran. 

The  Mazandaran  Forest  Products  Com- 
plex Is  scheduled  to  l)e  on-line  for  operation 
in  1983 

This  complex  will  produce  the  following 
paper  products:  newsprint  and  mechanical 
writing  and  printing  paper  (90.000  tons/Yr). 
folding  boxboard  (44.000  tons/Yr)  and  cor- 
rugating medium  (85.000  tons/Yr). 

Wood  Products  to  be  manufactured  in  this 
complex  are:  plywood  (15,000  to  23,000 
mWr):  particleboard  (120,000  to  150,000 
m'Yr);  and  lumber  (90.000  to  120.000  m-^Yr). 

We  would  like  to  receive  your  latest  equip- 
ment catalogs  and  accompanying  price  list, 
if  possible,  for  the  following  areas:  Sawmill: 
Plywood  Mill:  Particleboard  Mill;  Pulp  Mill; 
and  Paper  Mill. 

We  appreciate  your  assistance  in  supply- 
ing us  with  the  above  material. 
Yours  truly 

Dr.  R.  Pedram. 
Operations  Manager. 
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Kohler  General, 
Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis..  May  6.  1980. 
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CALIFORNIAS      PROPOSITION      9 
TO    CUT    INCOME    TAX    RATES: 


May  20,  1980 


California  public  hesitates  to  push  the  ex 
periment  forward  in  perilous  times  on  the 
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dropped    its    tax    burden   sharply    through 
Proposition  13,  so  why  doesn't  It  too  reap 
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regard    to    the    consequences.    Conceivably 
government  services  can  be  cut  to  a  pwint 
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are  expected  to  die— alx)Ut   1,100  a  day  or 
one  every  minute  and  a  half. 
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KoHLER  General, 
Sheboygan  Falls.  Wis..  May  6.  1980. 
Re  your  inquiry  dated  April  16,  1980. 
Mr.  R.  Pedram. 

Operations  Manager,  Mazandaran  Wood  & 
Paper  Industries,  Inc.,  8  Zartosht 
Avenue.  Pahlavi  Tehran.  P.O.  Box  41/ 
911,  Iran. 

Mr.  Pedram:  Thank  you  for  your  inquiry 
about  equipment  we  manufacture  for  the 
plywood  and  particletward  industries.  We 
build  the  finest  equipment  in  the  world  for 
sawing  wood  products. 

I  appreciate  your  inquiry  because  it  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  personally  tell  you 
why  we  will  not  honor  your  request  for  a 
quotation. 

First  of  all  the  thoughts  I  am  writing  to 
you  are  shared  by  virtually  everyone  I  am  in 
contact  with  at  home,  in  the  office,  and 
wherever  I  travel  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  would  sooner  plant  seeds  in  the 
ground,  hunt  from  the  land,  and  fish  from 
our  rivers  and  streams  to  exist  on  this  earth 
than  to  do  a  nickel's  worth  of  business  with 
Iran. 

How  can  you  expect  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  understand  what  your  problems  are  when 
the  people  of  lean  do  not  understand  what 
they  are^  We  know  that  some  real  problems 
exist  (everyone  has  certainly  heard  this 
message,  as  redundant  as  it  is  by  now).  You. 
as  a  country,  demonstrated  that  your  prob- 
lems go  much  deeper  than  the  reign  of  the 
Shah  and  all  that  happened  during  that 
reign.  Is  there  no  recorded  history  in  Iran 
before  the  time  of  the  deposed  Shah? 
People  have  existed  on  the  land  for  centur- 
ies before  then,  but  yet  we.  the  United 
States,  are  the  root  of  all  your  evils?  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  case. 

The  question  I  ask  myself  and  must  ask 
you  now  is  why"?  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  irrational  behavior  of  the  Iranian 
people?  There  is  no  country  on  this  earth 
that  could  or  would  comply  with  the  ridicu- 
lous demands  you  have  made  of  the  United 
States.  The  question  that  concerns  me.  as  a 
United  States  Citizen,  is  how  to  deal  with  a 
group  of  fanatical,  disorganized  people.  I 
guess  time  will  tell. 

Whatever  you  believe  or  hear  about  the 
United  States,  just  remember  that  we  are  a 
united  people  speaking  through  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  What  you  have 
been  subjecting  us  to  is  beyond  all  compre- 
hension. 

I  am  sure  you  do  not  understand  us  be- 
cause if  you  did.  you  would  not  have  sent  a 
letter  asking  a  United  States  company  to 
share  our  resources  with  you  in  this  time  of 
crisis. 

No.  Mr   Pedram,  we  are  not  interested  in 
submitting  a  quotation. 
Most  sincerely. 

Dave  Wecker.  Sales  Manager,  Jenkins 
Machinery  Division:  Peter  G.  Kohler. 
President:  J.  Curtis  McKay.  V.  Pres.: 
Betty  Fischer:  Peter  J.  Mennt:  Mark 
Sprunger:  Martin  Nemitz:  R.  B.  Lahti; 
E.  H.  Strowig;  George  H.  Schroeder; 
Gunther  Griebel:  Gerald  J.  Ziegler; 
Robert  Greene:  Mary  Ten  Haken: 
Cathy  Ballmer:  Duane  Linn.  Erika  M. 
Awe:  Roger  J.  Scheuren:  William  L. 
May;  Burton  Tempas:  James  Sloma; 
Bruce  Vogel:  Richard  Petermann:  Clif- 
ford J.  Cottrill:  Robert  Rooker:  Ai  Ko- 
vacic:  Wendell  Vallee.  V.  Pres.:  Ginny 
Alfonsi:  Mike  Speckmann:  Lambert  G. 
Ebbers:  Laura  Coleman:  Mary  A. 
Mueller:  Arlene  Depies;  Joe  Mauer;  A. 
O,  Sprosty,  Treas..  Cindy  Adam; 
Marvin  Van  Sluys;  and  Walter  Kohler. 
Sr.  V.  Pres.« 
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CALIFORNIA'S  PROPOSITION  9 
TO  CUT  INCOME  TAX  RATES: 
STATE  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT 
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HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a 
handful  of  contemporary  American 
experiments  in  cutting  lax  rates  to  in- 
crease economic  incentives,  and  all 
have  proven  successful.  Proposition  13 
in  California,  the  Steiger-Hansen  re- 
duction in  capital  gains  tax  rates,  and 
the  reduction  of  marginal  income  tax 
rates  in  Puerto  Rico— in  each  case,  the 
opponents  who  predicted  disaster  and 
deficits  have  been  confounded  by  the 
results. 

After  proposition  13,  employment, 
growth  of  personal  income,  and  Stale 
budget  surpluses  in  California  have  all 
increased  beyond  predictions.  The  cut 
in  the  Federal  capital  gains  tax  rates 
has  unlocked  large  unrealized  capital 
gains  for  productive  reinvestment  and, 
incidentally,  for  taxation.  And  the 
Puerto  Rican  tax  rate  reductions  are 
credited  with  the  island's  economic 
and  budgetary  turnaround. 

The  boldest  proposal  so  far— a  50- 
percent  reduction  in  California's  Stale 
income  tax  rates— is  potentially  the 
most  powerful  of  these  measures,  and 
it  would  be  a  valuable  guide  for  our 
national  decision  on  whether  and  how 
much  to  cut  Federal  income  tax  rates 
on  all  Americans.  According  to  the 
polls,  the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
is  in  doubt;  yet  if  experience  is  any 
guide,  proposition  9,  as  it  is  known, 
might  succeed  in  cushioning  Califor- 
nia and  even  the  rest  of  the  country 
from  the  worst  of  the  current  reces- 
sion. 

Yesterday,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
editorialized  in  favor  of  proposition  9. 
I,  too,  support  proposition  9,  because  I 
believe  it  would  prove  beyond  doubt 
the  compelling  case  for  cutting  mar- 
ginal income  tax  rates  to  restore  in- 
centives for  work  and  saving,  and  to 
reduce  the  bias  of  our  tax  system  in 
favor  of  leisure  and  consumption.  I 
only  regret  the  fact  that  my  own  New 
York  State  does  not  have  an  initiative 
process  which  would  allow  voters  to 
decide  such  matters  of  importance.  I 
commend  this  excellent  article  to  my 
colleagues: 

State  of  the  Experiment 

Never  mind  the  presidential  primaries. 
The  most  important  national  political 
drama  this  month  is  the  dogfight  over  Cali- 
fornia's Proposition  9.  This  measure,  also 
called  Jarvis  II  or  Jaws  II  depending  on 
your  viewpoint,  would  cut  the  states  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  by  50  percent.  It  is 
the  logical  next  step  in  the  state's  three- 
year  experiment  in  reversing  its  tax  burden, 
an  experiment,  forced  entirely  by  the 
voters,  which  has  become  the  cutting  edge 
of  the  new  economic  thinking. 

But  recession  is  yawning  before  us,  the 
proposed   rate  cuts  seem  drastic,  and   the 


California  public  hesitates  to  push  the  ex- 
periment forward  in  perilous  iimes  on  the 
sole  word  of  curmudgeonly  Howard  Jarvis. 
Polls  show  that  support  for  Proposition  9  is 
rapidly  eroding.  If  the  measure  fails,  will 
this  be  the  end  of  the  "Tax  Revolt  "? 

Certainly  the  "Eastern  pre.ss"  will  say  so. 
State  and  federal  budget  interest  groups 
will  sigh  in  relief  and  try  to  pick  up  where 
they  left  off.  Even  Ronald  Reagan  ma;,  be 
tempted  to  moderate  his  'supply-side  eco- 
nomics" by  drawing  the  line  at  Proposition 
9.  (As  a  registered  Californian.  he  is  con- 
stantly being  asked  how  he'll  vote  on  it.i 
But  don't  be  misled  by  any  apparent  repudi- 
ation of  Proposition  9.  "Very  few  Califor 
nians  think  they  made  a  mistake  in  their 
two-to-one  vote  for  Proposition  13  in  1978  or 
their  two  and  a  half-to-one  vote  for  the 
Gann  spending  limits  in  1979.  They  want 
not  to  end  their  movement  but  to  make  it 
responsible  and  established.  They  don't  yet 
realize  that  they  can  do  so  and  still  pass 
Proposition  9. 

This  rate  cut  is  the  soundest  of  the  three 
Jarvis  or  Gann  propositions.  Even  before 
Proposition  13  corrected  the  serious  distor- 
tion in  the  local  property  tax.  the  state 
income  tax  structure  was  an  equally  serious 
problem.  Governor  Reagan's  compromises 
with  the  state  legislature  in  the  late  'BOs 
gave  the  state  probably  the  most  progres- 
sive income  tax  in  the  country,  and  certain- 
ly the  most  compacted  brackets.  Other 
state.=  may  have  higher  top  rates  than  Cali- 
fornia's 11  percent  but  almost  none  come  in 
at  such  a  low  income  level.  (Delaware's  19.9 
percent  doesn't  apply  until  an  individual 
income  tops  $100,000.)  Even  with  a  two- 
year-old  indexing  bill,  the  top  individual 
bracket  on  April  15  started  at  $17,425,  and 
the  brackets  below  it  were  only  $3,360  wide. 

The  result  has  been  an  absolutely  awe- 
some money  machine,  which  the  state  is 
still  unable  to  turn  off.  Before  indexing,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  legislative  analyst,  a  20 
percent  increase  in  inflation  would  produce 
a  40  percent  increase  in  income  tax  revenue. 
Even  with  indexing,  tht^  projected  current 
year  collection  of  $6.3  billion  runs  34  per 
cent  above  two  years  ago.  and  the  actual  col- 
lections are  exceeding  the  projection.  With 
this  inflation-driven  engine  running  nearly 
unbraked.  the  past  Jarvis  and  Gann  initia- 
tives have  scarcely  dented  the  growth  in  the 
state  spending.  The  true  picture  emerges  in 
comparing  proposed  budget  to  proposed 
budget:  This  year's  $24  billion  request  is  a 
cool  21  percent  above  last  year's. 

We  can  t  really  blame  the  Brown  adminis- 
tration for  wanting  to  keep  this  money  ma- 
chine intact.  It  worries  about  the  future 
when  it  may  have  exhausted  its  multi-bil- 
lion dollar  surplus,  and  these  days  Governor 
Brown  is  fascinated  by  an  especially  pessi- 
mistic 'long-wave"  brand  of  economics.  His 
finance  department  projects  a  slowing  reve- 
nue growth  next  year  leaving  a  final  deficit 
of  $1.4  billion  which  would  use  up  most  of 
the  accumulated  surplus.  It  assumes  a  state 
economy  only  slightly  outperforming  the 
nations,  with  the  first  decline  in  real  per- 
sonal income  in  the  post-war  years. 

But  if  Governor  Brown  and  his  finance 
staff  are  right,  then  most  of  what  we've 
learned  about  state  economics  in  recent 
years  is  wrong.  An  important  Harri.s  Bank 
of  Chicago  study  comparing  the  actual  e.\ 
perience  of  49  states  has  found  a  very 
strong  relation  between  the  downward 
change  in  state  tax  burdens  and  the  growth 
in  their  total  personal  incomes.  In  example 
after  example,  we've  seen  states  grow  by 
shrinking  their  tax  rates  while  their  higher 
tax     neighbors     stagnate,     California     has 
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dropped  its  tax  burden  sharply  through 
Proposition  13.  so  why  doesn't  it  too  reap 
the  reward? 

The  answer  is  that  it  has  been  and  will. 
The  Department  of  Finance  projections,  in 
spite  of  its  ability,  are  far  too  low.  Forecasts 
from  four  major  state  banks  average  out  at 
well  above  its  prediction  for  personal 
income  growth.  (Ironically  the  only  projec 
tion  consistently  more  pessimi.slic  than  the 
state's,  a  UCLA  study,  also  predicts  that 
Prop  9  will  cost  only  a  quarter  of  the  slate 
revenue  lo.ss  that  the  state  says  it  will.) 
Bank  of  America  expects  that  next  year 
California,  with  10  percent  of  the  nations 
population,  will  create  20  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's new  jobs. 

Such  apparently  technical  disputes  trans- 
late into  political  bombshells.  The  most  po- 
litically sensitive  number  in  the  state  is  the 
size  of  the  surplus.  Nothing  hurt  state  gov- 
ernment's credibility  more  in  the  Proposi- 
tion 13  campaign  than  the  way  this  number 
constantly  shifted  (often  for  perfectly  legiti- 
mate reasons).  We're  at  it  again,  A  year  ago. 
the  budget  predicted  a  June  30,  1980,  cur- 
rent surplus  of  some  $400  million.  This 
year's  budget  raised  that  figure  on  that  date 
to  $1.8  billion.  A  rival  forecasting  commis- 
sion headed  by  the  governor's  bipartisan  op- 
position now  is  talking  about  $2.6  billion 
and  up.  And  the  well  informed  research  unit 
of  a  major  bank,  neutral  on  9.  has  arrived 
internally  at  a  figure  of  $3.5  billion. 

This  year  and  next  the  state  can  easily 
afford  the  Prop  9  lax  cut.  The  net  $4.7  bil- 
lion lo.ss  from  the  cut  predicted  by  the  fi- 
nance department  is  overly  pessimistic,  and 
it  can  easily  be  held  still  lower  by  legislative 
■  action.  Even  if  Proposition  9  forced  a  7  per 
cent  cut  in  slate  spending,  as  UCLA  has  pro- 
jected, this  wouldn't  hurl  badly.  The  real 
benefits  will  come  as  the  state  emerges  from 
the  recession.  We  know  for  sure  that  raising 
taxes  stifles  recoveries;  New  York  u.sed  to  do 
very  well  in  recessions  until  it  piled  on  taxes 
in  the  '60s.  Then  it  never  really  came  back 
from  the  1969  bu.si.  In  the  1976  comeback, 
the  declining-lax-burden  states  did  best. 

Serious  points  can  still  be  made  against 
Prop  9.  We're  not  comfortable  with  the 
practice  of  sealing  tax  rates  into  a  constitu 
tion.  But  the  No  on  9  "  campaign  is  falling 
into  the  same  heavy-handed  excess  that 
helped  pa,ss  Prop  13. 

It  calls  this  measure  a  rich-mans  lax 
cut."  a  totally  dishonest  charge.  Of  course 
half  of  $1,000  is  more  than  half  of  $200,  but 
because  Prop  9  leaves  intact  a  series  of  lax 
credits  it  actually  makes  the  tax  .structure 
more  progressive.  Before  Prop  9,  couples 
earning  over  $50,000  paid  37.6  percent  of 
the  slate  income  tax  lake;  if  it  passes  they 
will  pay  41  percent.  But  class-bailing  rheto- 
ric has  become  the  keynote  of  the  No  on  9  " 
Committee,  a  front  for  the  municipal 
unions,  and  the  reputable  economists 
who've  tacitly  lent  it  their  names  ought  to 
rethink  their  situation. 

Legislative  leaders  are  trying  to  coerce 
business  into  opposing  9.  by  making  pro- 
business  lax  bills  carry  expiration  clauses  if 
9  passes.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the 
stale  senate  recently  killed  a  bill  supported 
by  Mr,  Jarvis  that  would  have  cut  the  first- 
year  impact  of  9  in  half:  you  had  remark- 
able liberal  support  for  the  harshest  possi- 
ble tax  cut.  just  to  scare  the  voters. 

These  tactics  may  work,  this  time  around. 
But  as  the  new  economic  figures  come  in, 
and  they  will  within  days,  the  voters  may 
realize  that  their  first  instincts  were  best 
and  that  the  vested  budget  interests  have 
pulled  a  con. 

Of  course  we  don't  want  to  be  too  harsh 
on  some  of  9's  opponents.  We  would  share 
their  worry  about  manic  tax  cutting  without 
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regard  to  the  consequences.  Conceivably 
government  services  can  be  cut  to  a  point 
that  hurts  the  economy.  But  that  point,  we 
think,  is  far  lower  than  most  Americans  re- 
alize. It  is  certainly  far  lower  than  Califor- 
nia, with  its  robust  economy  and  elaborate 
infrastructure,  would  reach  even  after  9,  If 
9  does  fail,  don't  think  for  a  minute  the  Tax 
Revolt  is  off.  When  Californians  awake  to 
the  true  power  of  the  state  money  machine, 
we'll  be  seeing  "Jaws  III"  with  a  ven- 
geance,* 


OSHAS  HEALTH  REGULATIONS 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  20.  1980 
•  Mr,  DORNAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
an  excellent  study  recently  completed 
by  Louis  J.  Cordia,  environmental 
policy  analyst  for  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. 

The  study,  entitled  "OSHA  and  En- 
vironmental Health."  finds  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration ignoring  important  scientific 
and  economic  information  in  formulat- 
ing a  comprehensive  cancer-prevention 
policy.  The  propo.sal  effects  more  than 
just  the  workplace,  and  this  controver- 
sial multibillion  dollar  regulatory 
scheme  will  more  than  likely  be  adopt- 
ed by  the  four  other  agencies  which 
regulate  the  air.  water,  food,  drugs. 
and  consumer  products. 

Of  particular  interest,  the  report 
points  out  that  the  policy  responds  to 
an  epidemic  of  occupationally  regulat- 
ed cancer  that  is  fallacious  and  am- 
biguous. This  timely  study  follows: 
OSHA  AND  Environmental  Health 

INTRODUCTION 

The  1970s  produced  an  onslaught  of  envi- 
ronmental laws  aimed  at  eliminating  or  con- 
trolling contaminants  believed  to  harm 
human  health  as  well  as  other  life  forms  on 
earth.  More  than  25  major  statutes  were  en- 
acted. Concomitantly,  in  the  last  decade. 
the  federal  government  began  to  pay  great 
attention  to  cancer,  the  second  leading 
cause  of  death  in  the  United  Stales,  which 
inadvertently  had  been  linked  to  environ- 
mental causes.  The  man  who  established 
the  relationship  between  the  dread  disease 
and  the  environment  was  Dr.  John  Hig- 
gin.son.  director  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization's International  Agency  for  Re- 
search on  Cancer.  His  widely-publicized 
findings,  which  estimated  that  80-90  per- 
cent of  all  cancers  are  due  to  environmental 
factors,  were  seriously  misinterpreted— for 
Higginson  used  the  word  "environment"  to 
mean  all  external  factors  which  affect  a 
person  (including  such  personal  habits  as 
cigarette  smoking,  poor  nutrition,  and  ex- 
cessive alcohol  consumption). 

However,  given  the  tremendous  apprehen- 
sion caused  by  cancer  and  its  profound  un- 
certainties, it  is  no  surprise  that  the  disease 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  federal 
government.  Cancer  is  a  terrible  disease  and 
a  pressing  problem,  debilitating  and  often 
irreversible.  It  starts  in  a  single  cell  and. 
unless  checked  early,  slowly  spreads  until  it 
brings  a  painful,  prolonged  death.  One  in 
four  people  contracts  it  and  only  one  in 
three  survives.  In  1980-,  over  400,000  people 
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are  expected  to  die— about   1.100  a  day  or 
one  every  minute  and  a  half. 

In  the  1971  State  of  the  Union  message, 
Ihen-President  Nixon  first  declared  war  on 
cancer.  That  same  year.  Congress  pa.ssed 
the  National  Cancer  Act  whose  appropri- 
ation of  a  few  hundred  million  dollars  has 
soared  to  over  $1  billion  for  the  National 
Cancer  Institule-the  largest  expenditure 
ever  aimed  at  curing  a  disease. 

With  a  cure  elusive.  President  Carter  has 
shifted  the  government  focus  to  protection 
of  public  health  through  prevention  of  the 
di-sease.  In  his  environmental  message  to 
Congress  in  May  1977,  he  asserted.  "Rather 
than  coping  with  hazardous  substances 
after  they  have  escaped  into  our  environ- 
ment, our  primary  objective  must  be  to  pre- 
vent them  from  entering  the  environment 
at  all!"  The  same  year,  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  iQSHA) 
transmitted  for  review  and  comment  a  draft 
of  a  proposed  cancer  policy  to  deal  with  ex- 
posure of  workers  to  po.ssible  carcinogens, 

OSHA  recently  i.ssued  its  far-reaching  and 
controversial  final  cancer  policy.  Seeking  to 
identify,  classify  and  regulate  cancer-caus- 
ing substances  that  could  pose  chronic 
health  hazards  to  workers,  the  agency  has 
chosen  to  rely  heavily  on  animal  tests  for 
assessing  carcinogenicity  in  humans  and  has 
failed  to  use  risk  assessment  to  determine 
the  level  of  exp>osure  to  workers  in  the 
workplace.  These  two  questions  were  the 
central  issues  debated  each  time  suspected 
carcinogens  were  prof)osed  for  regulation. 
Guidelines  will  be  such  now  that  according 
to  Eula  Bingham,  assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  OSHA.  "we  won't  have  to  reinvent 
the  wheel  every  time  we  attempt  to  regulate 
a  potential  carcinogen."" 

Essentially,  the  OSHA  regulations  set  a 
comprehensive  national  cancer  policy.  The 
magnitude  of  the  cancer  policy  is  much 
greater  than  the  effects  it  has  in  the  work- 
place for  it  will  affect  the  air.  the  water, 
food,  drugs,  and  consumer  products,  as  well 
as  hinting  at  a  direction  in  which  the  feder- 
al government  is  going  to  accommodate  en- 
vironmental health  concerns.  Four  other 
Federal  regulatory  agencies  which  comprise 
the  rest  of  the  Interagency  Regulatory  Liai- 
son Group  (IRLG)  set  up  by  President 
Carter  to  coordinate  regulatory  activity 
most  likely  will  adopt  the  scientific  princi- 
ples set  forth  in  the  OSHA  policy,  thus 
making  it  a  governmeni  wide  method  of  reg- 
ulating carcinogens.  Under  their  respective 
statutes.  OSHA  has  authority  to  regulate 
hazardous  substances  in  the  workplace;  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  lEPA) 
can  regulate  contaminants  of  the  air.  water 
and  land:  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  (CPSC)  can  regulate  products 
in  the  marketplace;  and  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  (FDA)  along  with  the  Agri- 
culture Departments  Food  Safety  and 
Quality  Services  (USDA-PSQS)  have  had 
long-standing  authority  to  protect  food  and 
drugs. 

OSHA'S  cancer  policy  PROVISIONS 

Announced  January  16,  1980,  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administration's 
final  cancer  policy  fills  nearly  300  pages  in 
the  January  22  Federal  Register  It  differs 
in  some  significant  respects  from  the  initial 
proposal  of  October  1977  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tensive public  participation  at  hearings 
whose  transcript  exceeds  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion pages.  The  rules  are  set  to  go  into 
effect  April  22.  if  they  survive  the  legal 
challenges  against  them. 

The  main  changes  were  two  concessions  to 
industry.  Emergency  temporary  standards 
will  not  automatically  be  issued  for  Catego- 
ry I  Potential  Carcinogens  as  was  originally 
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proposed.  Instead,  they  can  only  be  set 
when  deemed  appropriate.  Secondly,  recog- 
nizing that  methods  for  determining  carcin- 
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least  every  six  months.  Each  priority  list 
made  up  from  the  candidate  list  will  consist 
of  aoproximatelv  ten  siih.stanr«><;  fnr  oo^v,  ^t 
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proposed.  Instead,  they  can  only  be  set 
when  deemed  appropriate.  Secondly,  recog- 
nizing that  methods  for  determining  carcin- 
ogencity  are  not  yet  conclusive.  OSHA  now 
permits  greater  flexibility  by  allowing  peti- 
tions to  the  agency  based  on  substantial 
new  evidence  or  issues'  and  by  calling  for 
review  of  past  actions  or  even  the  entire 
cancer  policy  every  three  years  in  light  of 
any  significant  scientific  and  technical  ad- 
vances. 

More  specifically,  the  provisions  define  a 
potential  occupational  carcinogen  as— 

Any  substance  or  combination  or  mixture 
of  substances  which  cause  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  benign  and  or  malignant  neo- 
plasms (tumors)  or  a  substantial  decrease  in 
the  latency  period  between  exposure  and 
onset  of  neoplasms  in  humans  or  in  one  or 
more  experimental  mammalian  species  (all 
warm-blooded  quadrupeds)  as  a  result  of 
any  oral,  respiratory  or  dermal  exposure,  or 
any  other  exposure  which  results  in  the  in- 
duction of  tumors  at  a  site  other  than  the 
site  of  administration. 

Based  on  a  scientific  review^  of  available 
data,  the  agency  will  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register,  at  least  annually,  a  'candidate 
list  "  of  suspected  carcinogenic  substances. 

From  such   lists,   the  substances  may  be 
classifed   as   Category    I   Potential   Carcino- 
gens if  the  evidence  is  relatively  conclusive, 
that  is  carcinogenic  in  humans  or  in  a  single 
mammalian  species  in  a  long-term  bioassay 
'laboratory    determination)    where    the    re- 
sults are  in  concordance  with  other  scientifi- 
cally   evaluated    evidence.    Concordant    evi- 
dence includes  positive  results  from  testing 
in  the  .same  or  other  species,  positive  results 
in  short-term   tests  (on   bacteria,   yeast   or 
other  cell  structures),  and  evidence  derived 
from   tumors  or  injection   or   implantation 
sites   A  permissible  exposure  limit  for  Cate- 
gory I  substances  will  be  .set    as  low  as  feasi- 
ble'  through  engineering  and/or  work  prac- 
tice controls  and  will  follow  guidelines  for 
other     protective     measures     contained     in 
model  standards 

The  propo.sal  will  contain  provisions  for 
monitoring,  regulating  areas,  methods  of 
compliance,  respiratory  protection,  protec- 
tive clothing  and  equipment,  medical  sur- 
veillance, employee  information  and  train- 
ing, signs  and  labels,  recordkeeping,  and  ob- 
servation of  monitoring  of  employees. 
Lastly  and  very  importantly,  if  OSHA  de- 
cides that  there  is  a  safe  substitute,  then 
the  carcinogen  will  be  banned  from  the 
workplace 

Category  II  Potential  Carcinogens  will  be 
classified  as  such  if  on  .scientific  evaluation 
the  substance  meets  the  criteria  for  a  Cate- 
gory I  determination  but  the  evidence  is 
only  suggestive.'  or  based  on  positive  re- 
sults in  a  long  term  bioassay  in  a  single 
mammalian  test  species.  Also,  the  regula- 
tory standards  are  less  stringent  for  these 
substances  than  for  the  Category  I  carcino- 
gens. 

Category  I  and  II  substances  will  arise  out 
of  two     priority   lists  '  to  be  published  at 
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least   every   six   months.    Each   priority   list 
made  up  from  the  candidate  list  will  consist 
of  approximately  ten  substances  for  each  of 
the  two  categories.  Some  factors  that  will  be 
considered   in  selecting   the  substances  on 
the    priority    lists    include;    the    estimated 
number  of  workers  exposed,  the  estimated 
levels  of  human  exposure,  the  levels  of  ex- 
posure that  have  been  reported  to  cause  in 
creased  incidence  of  cancer  in   humans  or 
animals  or  both,  and  the  extent  to  which 
regulatory    action    would    reduce   not    only 
cancer  risk  but  other  health  hazards  as  well. 
Lastly,  to  aid  in  the  identification,  classifj 
cation  and  regulation  of  any  potential  occu 
pational  carcinogen.  OSHA  may  request  at 
any  time  that  the  heads  of  the  three  federal 
health   research   institutes   [National   Insti 
tule   for   Occupational   Safety   and    Health 
(NIOSH).    the    National    Cancer    Institute 
(NCI),  and/or  the  National  Institute  of  En 
vironmental  Health  Sciences  (NIEHS)]  con 
vene  a  scientific  review  panel. 

LEGAL  ACTION 

Within   days   after   the    issuance   of   the 
cancer    policy,    both    industry    and    labor 
mounted  challenges  in  the  courts.  General 
ly.  the  review  of  an  OSHA  standard  is  heard 
in  a  court  where  the  earliest  petition  has 
been  filed.  The  American  Petroleum  Insti 
tute  was  the  first  group  to  challenge  in  peti- 
tion to  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in 
New  Orleans  on  January  9.   1980.  It  ques- 
tions the  validity  of  the  scientific  methods 
OSHA  uses  in  determining  carcinogens  in 
the  workplace.  The  AFL-CIO  filed  on  Janu 
ary  16  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
challenging  OSHAs  removal   of   the  auto- 
matic emergency  temporary  standard  provi 
sion  from  the  final  policy.  The  American  In 
dustrial  Health  Council  followed  with  a  pe 
tition  in  Texas  on  January  18  charging  that 
the  OSHA  policy     for  the  sake  of  adminis- 
trative convenience,  ignores  scientific  devel- 
opments, the  tremendous  difference  in  the 
physical  and  loxicological  characteristics  of 
chemical  substances,  and  the  differences  in 
the  workplace." 

The  court  decision  to  have  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  future  regulatory  activities  in 
the  occupational,  or  in  general  the  environ 
mental,  health  area  will  be  the  ruling  in  the 
landmark  benzene  case  before  the  Supreme 
Court.  Expected  this  year,  it  .squarelv  ad 
dresses  the  controversial  and  fundamental 
question  of  how  much  an  agency  must 
weigh  costs  of  regulation  against  its  poten- 
tial benefits.  A  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  ruled 
in  October  1978  that  OSHA  cannot  legally 
regulate  occupational  health  hazards  with 
out  first  using  cost-benefit  analy.ses  to  de- 
termine whether  the  benefits  expected  from 
the  standard  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  the  one-half  billion  dollar  price  tag.'  Al 
though  many  agencies  have  resisted  cost 
benefit  analyses  for  health  and  safety  rules 
on  grounds  that  benefits,  such  as  how  many 
lives  may  be  saved,  are  often  immeasurable. 
a  decision  upholding  the  appellate  court 
ruling  would  force  OSHA  and  other  agen- 
cies to  measure  costs  and  benefits  before  is- 
suing regulations  like  the  cancer  policy. 
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No  doubt  influencing  the  Supreme  Court 
on  the  benzene  (a  petrochemical  u.sed  in 
plastics,  resins  and  motor  fuels  that  alleged 
ly  induces  leukemia)  case  will  be  the  federal 
appeals  court  decision  of  October  1979  en 
dorsing  OSHAs  cotton  dust  standard.  The 
court  rejected  cost-benefit  analyses  and  sup- 
ported costly  engineering  controls  of  cotton 
dust  in  the  workplace  OSHA  estimates  that 
compliance  would  require  capital  expendi- 
tures of  $550  million  but  industry  figures 
the  cost  at  about  $2  billion.  About  600.000 
workers  are  expo.sed  to  cotton  dust  which 
purportedly  results  in  chronic  respiratory 
problems. 

Other  legal  challenges  in  recent  years  in- 
volving risk-benefit  anal.vsis  as  it  strives  lo 
achieve  workplace  .safety  wherever  it  is  fea- 
sible, not  just  where  it  is  cheapest,  deal  with 
arsenic  (emitted  into  the  air  from  copper 
lead  and  zinc  smelters.  gla.ss-making  plants 
and      certain      pesticide      producers,      and 
charged   with   causing   lung   cancer),    vinyl 
chloride   iin   many   plastic   plants   and   pur 
portedly  a  cause  of  liver  cancer),  acryloni- 
trile  (a  substance  used  to  manufacture  syn 
thetic  fibers  and  plastic  materials  that  mav 
be  carcinogenic),  and  others  such  as  asbes 
tos,  coke-oven  emissions,  lead,  kepone  DDT 
and  Red  Dye  #2. 

CONCLnSION 

Current    public    fear    of    environmental 
health  hazards  may  cause  an  analogous  gov 
ernment   overreaction   in   the    1980s   to   the 
barrage  of  environmental  laws  in  the  1970,s 
To  protest  and  restore  environmental  qual 
ity  the  federal  government  responded  with 
the  simplest  and  quickest  form  of  control - 
regulation.    Promulgating    regulations    and 
enacting    laws,    it    addressed    the    problenih 
and  noticeably  improved  the  quality  of  the 
environment.  At  the  same  time,  the  pleth- 
ora   of    uniform    standards    commensurate 
with  the  fervor  with  which  thcv  responded 
were  so  strict  and  inflexible  that  many  older 
industrial    plants   could   not    achieve  "abate 
ment  levels.  As  a  result,  they  closed;  unem 
ployment    rose;    tax    bases    were    lost;    and 
other  negative  economic  impacts  were  felt 

Similarly,  the  generic  national  cancer 
policy  rejects  co.st-benefit  analysis.  Given 
the  present  pressures  of  the  economy, 
would  it  not  be  wiser  at  least  to  use  the 
guidelines  of  co.st  sensitive  analysis?  It  is 
misdirected  for  converging  on  a  very  low 
percentage  of  cancer  cases.  More  judicious- 
ly, a  national  cancer  policy  should  focus  on 
the  single  simple  largest  cau.se  of  cancer- 
personal  habits. 

The  compensation  issue  expands  the 
breath  of  environmental  law.  Becau.se  con 
laminants  pervaded  the  environment,  they 
presu.mably  caii.sed  various  illnesses.  With 
the  increased  number  of  legal  claims  and 
subsequent  proposals  in  Congress,  the  feder 
al  government  will  have  lo  make  .some  final 
arrangement  and  it  is  hoped  with  the  delib 
erateness  lacking  in  the  emotional  reactions 
of  the  past. 

Louis  J    CORDIA. 

Policy  Analyst.% 
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{Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  January  3,  1980) 


The  Senate  met  at  11:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  EteNNis  DeConcini,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  from  whom  cometh 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  grant  to  us 
here  a  wisdom  higher  than  our  own,  an 
elevated  sensitivity  to  the  promptings  of 
Thy  Spirit  and  a  ready  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  conscience.  Grant  us  the 
strength  and  patience  which  comes  from 
above  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty.  Give 
us  the  ability  to  distinguish  fact  from 
fancy,  to  discern  the  real  from  the  un- 
real, to  distinguish  the  attainable  from 
the  unattainable.  Grant  us  the  serenity 
to  accept  the  things  we  cannot  change, 
the  courage  to  change  the  things  we 
can,  and  wisdom  to  know  the  difference 
And  may  we  walk  in  the  faith  Thou  dost 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us. 

We  pray  in  the  Redeemers  name 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT    OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
•  Mr.  Magnuson  ) . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.  Senate. 
President  pro  tempore. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1980. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby 
appoint  the  Honorable  Dennis  DeConcini,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Arizona,  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  Chair, 

Warren  G.  MACNtrsoN. 
President  pro  tempore 

Mr.  DeConcini  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  MAJORITY 

LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


■EXPORT  OF  NUCLEAR  FUEL  TO 
INDIA 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
last  week,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission unanimously  decided  against  the 
approval  of  two  licen.ses  for  the  export 
of  nuclear  fuel  to  India.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Commission,  the  Indian  Government 
his  not  complied  with  a  number  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Nuclear  Nonpro- 
liferation  Act  of  1978.  and,  therefore, 
does  not  qualify  for  further  shipments 
of  American  nuclear  materials. 

After  a  lengthy  and  widely  debated 
study,  the  State  Department  recom- 
mended that  these  export  licenses  be  ap- 
proved. The  President  is  expected  to 
exercise  his  authority  to  override  the 
NRC  and  approve  the  export  licenses. 
This  would  require  the  President  to 
affirm  that  the  failure  to  ship  nuclear 
fuel  to  India  "would  be  seriously  prej- 
udicial to  the  achievement  of  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  objectives  or  otherwise 
jeopardize  the  common  defense  and 
security."  If  the  President  so  afBrms. 
then  Congress  will  have  60  days  to  over- 
ride his  decision  with  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval. 

This  is  the  first  major  nuclear  export 
license  dispute  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  of 
1978.  It  raises  a  number  of  important 
questions  about  U.S.  nonprohferation 
policy  and  about  U.S.  foreign  policy  in- 
terests in  South  Asia. 

The  interest  of  the  Congress  in  non- 
proliferation  policy  is  well  established. 
The  Nuclear  Nonproliferation  Act  was 
the  result  of  congressional  initiatives 
that  date  back  at  least  to  1975.  A  num- 
ber of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  con- 
tributed to  this  process — Senators  Ribi- 
COFF.  Glenn,  Hart,  Percy.  Javits.  and 
others,  all  made  substantial  efforts  on 
behalf  of  nonproliferation  policy.  From 
1977,  the  Carter  administration  joined  in 
strong  support  for  these  efforts. 

Stopping  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  continues  to  serve  the  security 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Recently. 
U.S.  foreign  policy  has  seemed  to  lurch 
from  crisis  to  crisis.  With  respect  to  non- 
proliferation  policy.  Congress  has  at  its 
disposal  a  mechanism  for  the  orderly  re- 
view of  important  policy  decisions.  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate's  participation  in 
this  review  will  contribute  to  the  kind  of 
continuity  in  U.S.  foreign  policy  that  re- 
assures our  friends  and  wins  the  respect 
of  others. 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  FEE— A  CLEAR 
CHOICE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  B"iTRD.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks.  America's  vulnerability 
to  a  cutoff  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  imports 
has  been  tmderscored.  There  are  a  nimi- 
ber  of  events  which  could  cause  a  severe 
oil  supply  shortage,  with  devastating 
consequences  to  our  national  economy 
and  way  of  life.  An  embargo,  a  terrorist 
act.  an  accident,  or  a  change  of  regime 
in  one  of  the  producing  coimtnes  could 
disrupt  our  vital  hnes  of  supply  without 
a  single  shot  being  fired.  We  have  taJcen 
too  few  steps  to  prepare  for  such  a  con- 
tingency. 

The  President's  proposed  oil  import 
fee  is  an  all  too  modest  start  at  address- 
ing our  most  critical  national  security 
problem — our  dangerous  overdepend- 
ence  on  foreign  oil  from  msecure 
sources.  Although  the  fee  would  result  in 
a  mere  10-cents-per-gallon  surcharge  on 
gasoline,  it  has  drawn  fire  from  all 
quarters.  Some  critics  charge  that  the 
fee  is  an  abuse  of  Presidential  author- 
ity— but  Congress  has  repeatedly  refused 
to  face  reality  on  the  urgent  and  im- 
mediate need  to  dramatically  reduce  oil 
imports.  Others  claim  that  the  modest 
10-cents-per-gallon  charge  is  too  infla- 
tionary— but  they  are  willing  to  watch 
$90  billion  being  bled  annually  from  our 
economy  to  pay  for  foreign  oil  imports 
It  is  said  that  the  fee  imfairly  impacts 
the  poor — but  nothing  creates  greater 
hardship  than  the  unemployment  and 
inflation  we  import  along  with  the  $90 
billion  worth  of  oil.  Some  even  say  that 
10  cents  IS  not  enough — but  failure  to 
affirm  the  import  fee  brings  us  no  closer 
to  the  really  tough  measures  we  may 
need  in  the  future. 

The  United  States,  which  imports  al- 
most 50  percent  of  its  oil.  obtains  25 
percent  from  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 
We  are  dependent  on  Saudi  Arabia  alone 
for  almost  10  percent  of  our  oil  supplies 
Our  allies  are  dependent  on  that  region 
for  substantially  greater  amounts;  50 
percent  of  all  the  oil  that  is  consumed 
in  Western  Europe  passes  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormiiz,  and  almost  90  per- 
cent of  Japan's  oil  comes  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  region. 

I  do  not  cite  these  statistics  for  the 
sake  of  quoting  numbers.  The  American 
people  should  be  alarmed  about  what 
they  mean.  We  should  be  more  than 
alarmed— we  should  be  scared.  On  those 
numbers  rests  the  very  fate  of  this  Na- 
tion. Our  national  and  economic  security 
hinges  on  a  thin  Une  of  oil  tankers 
stretched  around  the  globe.  Our  overde- 
pendence  on  foreign  oil  threatens  to 
erode  our  leadership  role  among  nations. 

At  some  time  in  the  near  future,  each 
of  us  in  the  Senate  may  be  called  upon 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  register  his  or  her  views  on  the  pro- 
posed oil  import  fee. 

Depending  on  the  outcome  of  the  issue 
now  before  the  courts,  we  may  have  to 
vote  Ml  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of 
the  fee  at  some  point — although  I  hope 
we  will  not  do  so  until  the  courts  reach 
their  final  decision — and  ultimately,  on 
whether  to  override  a  Presidential  veto 
of  such  a  resolution.  I  ask  each  of  my 
cc^eagues  to  consider  the  imphcations 
of  that  vote. 

In  the  past  months,  we  have  asked  our 
allies  to  aid  in  the  return  of  the  hostages 
in  Iran  and  to  lend  support  to  our  posi- 
tion on  Afghanistan.  Pew  other  measures 
would  have  as  beneficial  an  effect  on  U.S. 
relations  with  our  allies  as  a  strong  vote 
in  Congress  in  favor  of  a  realistic  energy 
pricing  policy.  The  Prench  pay  a  gasoline 
tax  of  $1.62  per  gallon;  the  West  Ger- 
mans pay  $1.14  a  gallon:  the  Italians 
pay  $1.83  a  gallon.  But  the  gas  tax  in 
the  United  States,  even  with  the  import 
fee  passthrough.  would  be  only  14  cents  a 
gallon,  the  Federal  tax  being  only  4 
cents  a  gallon  today.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  our  trading  partners  question  our 
resolve  to  undertake  serious  conservation 
efforts. 

Besides  serving  as  an  important  ele- 
ment for  conservation  and  international 
energy  diplomacy,  the  import  fee  may  be 
critical  to  a  balanced  budget  and  selec- 
tive tax  cuts.  The  Budget  Committees  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  assumed 
that  the  revenues  from  the  import  fee 
would  serve  as  a  cushion  in  the  event  the 
economy  turned  down,  allowing  for  a 
tax  cut  if  the  budget  could  otherwise  be 
balanced.  Those  who  say  they  want  a 
balanced  budget,  and  a  tax  cut.  and  no 
further  cuts  in  spending,  should  demon- 
strate how  they  hope  to  accomplish  that 
goal  without  the  import  fee 

There  are  times  when  each  of  us  must 
vote  for  measures  which  are  unpopular 
but  which  are  truly  in  the  national  inter- 
est. I  know  that  a  vote  to  sustain  the 
import  fee  would  be  difficult  for  manv. 
but  this  Nation  s  economic  and  national 
security  hang  in  the  balance.  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  find  the  courage  to  do 
what  is  right. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  , 
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recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
and  the  additional  time  yielded  by  the 
minority  whip. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  time  of  the  minority  leader  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
who  has  a  special  order. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
SIMPSON 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming   (Mr.  Smpson)    is 


EXPRESSION  OP  CONDOLENCES  TO 
SENATOR  CRANSTON 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  begin  my  remarks.  I  see  my  colleague. 
Senator  Alan  Cranston,  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. There  is  not  one  of  us  in  this  body 
who  does  not  share  and  express  to  him 
our  deepest  sympathy  on  the  crushing 
personal  loss  of  his  son. 

And  to  you.  sir,  a  person  who  has  been 
most  kind,  most  gracious  to  me  in  my 
time  in  serving  with  you  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  where  you  serve  as 
chairman  and  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member,  I  express  to  you  the  richest 
prayers  and  thoughts  of  all  your  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  for  his  thoughtful 
and  generous  words,  and  I  take  this  oc- 
casion to  thank  each  and  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, and  so  many  others,  for  their 
wonderful  messages  of  support,  for  their 
prayers,  and  for  their  heartfelt  wishes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  AA  PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  presented  with  the  opening  re- 
marks this  morning  of  our  Chaplain 
who  recited  the  AA  prayer.  That  is  not 
the  administrative  assistants  prayer. 
That  is  the  prayer  of  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous. And  it  is  one  that  certainly  we 
should  hope  to  press  close  to  our  bosoms 
as  we  perform  our  duties  here. 

The  serenity  to  accept  the  things  we 
cannot  change,  the  courage  to  change 
the  things  we  can,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  it,  the  wisdom  to  know  the 
difference. 


VIEWS  ON  SEVERANCE  TAX 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  my  remarks  this  morning  is 
to  respond  to  the  overgeneralized  as- 
sumptions and  the  incorrect  informa- 
tion that  has  been  printed  in  this  Record 
regarding  S.  2695  which  was  recently 
introduced  to  place  a  Federal  limitation 
on  the  amount  of  mineral  excise  tax 
which  a  State  may  impose  on  coal  re- 
sources produced  from  Federal  and  In- 
dian leases. 

Introduction  of  this  legislation  is  evi- 
dently based  upon  the  contention  that 
the  rate  of  mineral  severance  tax  im- 
posed on  coal  resources  by  Western 
States  such  as  Wyoming  and  Montana 
and  by  Indian  tribes  such  as  the  Crow 
presents  some  type  of  "new  barrier  to 
increased  coal  production."  Severance 
taxation  is  neither  a  barrier  nor  new 
tax  device.  The  first  effort  to  tax  mineral 
production  was  enacted  by  the  State  of 


Wisconsin  in  1846.  I  wish  to  inform  my 
colleagues  that  the  State  of  Wyoming 
first  adopted  a  mineral  severance  tax  on 
all  mineral  production  in  1969. 

The  "barrier"  to  increasing  coal  pro- 
duction, if  indeed  such  restraint  does 
exist,  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the 
confused  energy  pohcy  which  this  Con- 
gress has  been  propounding  as  well  as 
by  the  environmental  controls  adopted 
by  Congress  and  expanded  upon  by  reg- 
ulatory agencies  such  as  the  Office  of 
Surface  Mining  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  These  conditions 
imposed  for  leasing  of  coal  tracts  and 
development  of  mines  present  much 
more  serious  hurdles  to  bringing  new 
coal  production  on  line  in  this  country 
than  do  the  very  modest  levels  of  State 
taxation  that  is  levied  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  coal.  I  remind  my  colleagues  that 
there  has  been  no  effort  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  people  of  Wyoming  in  an 
attempt  to  rip  off  electrical  rate  payers 
in  other  States  where  Wyoming  coal  is 
used  to  fire  electrical  power  plants.  The 
present  rate  of  severance  tax  as  estab- 
lished in  1977  is  now  10.5  percent.  The 
State  of  Wyoming  has  not  increased  its 
.severance  tax  since  1977.  Proponents  of 
this  legislation  are  erroneously  stating 
that  the  rate  of  mineral  severance  tax 
in  Wyoming  is  17  percent.  That  is  not 
so.  I  wish  to  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  table  demonstrating  the  allo- 
cation of  revenues  for  specific  public 
purposes  as  it  relates  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming's  efforts  to  respond  to  the 
massive  increases  in  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  occasioned  by  coal  develop- 
ment. 

WyomiTig  coal  severance  tax  components 

Percent 
Coal  tax  revenue  until  $160  million  Is 

collected   2.0 

Permanent  mineral  trust  fund 2.0 

General    fund _  2.0 

Water  development  account  until  $100 

million  Is  collected 1.5 

Highway  fund .  5 

Capital  facilities  fund 1.5 

Wyoming  community  development  re- 
serve  fund .6 

Total    10.5 

I  find  it  as  troubling  as  it  is  objection- 
able that  Members  of  this  body  would 
attempt  to  set  a  Federal  limit  on  States 
and  local  governments'  ability  to  deter- 
mine their  own  rates  of  taxation  based 
upon  a  wholly  undocumented  claim  that 
there  is  an  "undue  burden  upon  inter- 
state commerce."  Merely  stating  some- 
thing does  not  make  it  so.  Although  I 
must  say  that  sometimes  one  might  form 
an  opposing  belief  when  observing  this 
arena,  the  mineral  excise  tax  imposed  by 
the  State  of  Wyoming  does  not  discrimi- 
nate against  coal  consumed  outside  the 
State.  There  has  never  been  an  effort  to 
discriminate  against  out-of-State  con- 
sumers in  favor  of  Wyoming  residents  in 
the  coal  tax  structure  developed  by  my 
State. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  "stop- 
and-start"  policy  for  coal  development 
on  Federal  leases  goes  back  to  the  failure 


of  the  environmental  impact  statement 
which  was  developed  on  Federal  coal 
leasing  to  withstand  the  judicial  chal- 
lenge in  the  famous — or  rather  the  in- 
famous case  in  the  West — of  NRDC 
against  Hughes.  Only  recently  has  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  been  able  to 
devise  a  coal  leasing  program  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  environmental  concerns — 
and  this  program  will  not  be  on  stream 
until  1981.  The  restraints  on  coal  de- 
velopment must  truly  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  Congress  and  the  Federal  agencies — 
not  thrown  back  in  the  face  of  the  very 
States  who  have  teen  the  most  responsi- 
ble stewards  of  State  and  national  re- 
sources. This  stewardship  was  evident  in 
the  adoption  of  a  mine  land  reclamation 
law — passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  as  early  as  1969.  This 
initiative  was  cosponsored  by  the  present 
democratic  government  of  Wyoming  and 
myself  who  were  both  serving  in  the 
legislature  at  that  time.  These  reason- 
able controls  were  applied  to  private  and 
public  lands.  The  Wyoming  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  was  adminis- 
tering, and  continues  to  administer,  a 
reclamation  program  that  has  become 
an  absolute  model  operation  for  other 
States. 

Mj'  colleagues  seem  to  contend  that 
utility  companies  are  forced  to  pass  the 
full  cost  of  coal  taxes  on  to  their  cus- 
tomers. The  ability  to  "pass  through" 
severance  taxes,  as  well  as  reclamation 
costs,  increased  labor  costs  and  black 
lung  benefit  costs,  are  due  to  the  terms 
0*'  fuel  supply  contracts  between  the 
mines  and  the  utility  companies.  With- 
out such  "passthrough"  clauses.  State 
taxes  would  be  treated  simply  as  a  stand- 
ard deduction  under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Also,  many  State  public  serv- 
ice commissions  have  automatic  fuel  ad- 
justment tariffs  that  enable  incremental 
fuel  price  increases  to  be  automatically 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  without  the 
need  for  a  rate  hearing  or  any  official 
and  formal  justification  of  such  a  price 
rise.  Certainly,  the  legal  and  commercial 
structuring  of  coal  supply  contracts  and 
fuel  escalation  rate  adjustments  present 
an  area  where  those  who  really  wish  to 
protect  consumer  interests  and  magnani- 
mously reform  utility  rates  should  con- 
centrate their  zealous  efforts  in  their  own 
States  before  they  should  look  to  those 
States  that  are  trying  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere that  is  favorable  to  energy  devel- 
opment when  most  of  those  resources 
are  developed  or  used  for  the  benefit  of 
nonresidents. 

The  sponsors  of  S.  2695  seem  willing 
to  concede  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
State  to  defray  the  heavy  costs  for  fa- 
cilities and  services  which  must  be  pro- 
vided in  order  to  support  the  new  in- 
fluxes of  population  occasioned  by  en- 
ergj-  development.  This  is  commendable. 
However,  the  most  accepted  reason  in 
public  policy  theory  for  severance  taxa- 
tion is  that  the  mineral  severance  tax  is 
based  upon  the  concept  that  when  a  non- 
renewable natural  resource  is  extracted 
from  the  Earth,  the  value  of  that  re- 
source to  the  public  is  irretrievably  lost. 
Therefore,  the  people  of  any  State  are 


justified  in  recapturing  a  reasonable  and 
necessary  portion  of  the  lost  value 
through  an  excise  tax  on  the  severance 
of  the  natural  resource  which  is  re- 
moved and  sold  for  private  profit. 

I  draw  particular  attention  to  the  use 
of  coal  tax  revenues  in  Wyoming.  Of  the 
total  10.5  percent  mineral  excise  tax  levy 
on  coal,  6.5  percent  is  devoted  to  the 
providing  of  capital  facilities  directly 
targeted  at  mitigating  social  and  eco- 
nomic impact.  The  remaining  4  percent 
is  equally  divided  between  operating  rev- 
enue and  the  Wyoming  permanent  min- 
eral trust  fund.  The  purpose  of  the  trust 
fund  is  to  replace  a  depletable  nonrenew- 
able resource  with  a  permanent  revenue 
fund  and  it  was  established  by  voter 
referendum  as  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
These  accounts  and  funds  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

First.  Wyoming  community  develop- 
ment authority  reserve  fund:  One-half 
of  1  percent  to  an  annual  amount  of 
principal  and  interest  payable  on  the 
bonds  issued  for  construction  of  pubhc 
housing  and  secured  by  the  fund : 

Second.  Capital  facilities  revenue  ac- 
count: II2  percent  until  $250  million  is 
collected; 

Third.  Coal  impact  assistance  revenue 
account:  A  graduated  tax  at  2  percent 
until  S160  miUion  is  collected: 

Fourth.  Water  development  account: 
1'2  percent  on  coal  until  SI 00  million  is 
collected; 

Fifth.  Highway  fund:  One-half  of  1 
percent  on  coal; 

Sixth.  Permanent  Wyoming  mineral 
trust  fund:  2  percent  on  uranium,  coal, 
petroleum,  natural  gas.  oil  shale,  or  other 
fossil  fuel;  and 

Seventh.  And  the  permanent  Wyoming 
Mineral  Trust  Fund,  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent on  coal,  permanent  funds  that  are 
used  when  the  resources  are  no  longer 
there. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Wyoming 
has  never  endorsed  the  concept  that  a 
severance  tax  should  be  used  as  a  regu- 
latory device  to  limit  or  reduce  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources.  Coal- 
producing  States  recognized  that  there 
is  a  more  compelling  State  interest  in 
having  a  strong  local  economy,  providing 
jobs  and  meeting  the  Nation's  energy 
needs,  than  having  a  strong  local  econ- 
omy and  levying  a  devious,  burdensome 
severance  tax.  The  ability  to  maintain 
coal  markets  and  the  relationship  that 
a  severance  tax  may  have  on  the  com- 
petitiveness of  Western  coal  are  the 
paramount  concerns  in  each  and  every 
instance  when  the  legislature  meets  to 
determine  that  issue. 

A  further  disturbing  feature  of  S.  2695 
is  its  effort  to  apparently  limit  the  sev- 
erance tax  for  Federal  and  Indian  leases 
at  12.5  percent.  That  figure  is  apparent- 
ly snatched  out  of  the  air  as  present 
minimum  Federal  royalty  and  is  the  cus- 
tomary one-eighth  landowner's  royalty 
that  has  traditionally  been  negotiated 
since  mineral  leasing  in  Western  States 
began  in  the  late  1800's.  The  landowner 
royalty  is  certainly  one  that  is  archaic 
and  unjustifiable  in  the  present  context 


of  rapid  energy  development.  Congress, 
in  addressing  itself  to  the  question  of 
coal  leasing  under  the  Coal  Leasing 
Amendment  Act  of  1976.  recognized  the 
need  to  update  the  process  of  providing 
for  royalties,  and  dealing  with  bidding 
and  the  payment  of  rentals  on  Federal 
coal  leases. 

Tlie  12.5  percent  royalty  due  the  Fed- 
eral Government  vnll  shortly  undergo  a 
dramatic  rev'ision  as  modem  bidding 
methods,  and  techniques  for  evaluating 
fair  market  value  are  developed. 

Let  me  tell  you.  too.  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  has  recently  successfully 
renegotiated  royalty  provisions  in  early 
tribal  leases  on  Crow.  Navaho,  and 
Northern  Cheyenne  reservations  in  or- 
der that  those  tribal  interests  might  be 
more  adequately  protected. 

Congress  wisely  determined  in  the  coal 
leasing  legislation  to  increase  the  State 
returns  from  Federal  mineral  royalties 
from  the  37^2  to  50  percent  I  know  that 
appears  to  my  eastern  colleapues  to  be 
somewhat  of  an  extra  bonus  to  the 
Western  States,  but  I  again  remind  them 
that  nearly  50  percent  of  the  surface  of 
my  State,  and  nearly  65  percent  of  the 
minerals  are  held  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  would  certainly  be  willing  to  enter 
into  a  productive  dialog  with  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  suggesting  that 
the  Federal  Government  quitclaim  its 
reserved  mineral  interests  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  in  exchange  for  the  mineral 
severance  tax  limit.  I  think  that  is  a 
magnanimous  gesture  on  my  part.  That 
would  mean  that  then  we  would  be  able 
to  adjust  our  State's  tax  structure  much 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Eastern 
States  do  when  they  levy  local  property 
taxes  on  mineral  reserves.  That  seems 
only  fair. 

Additionally,  Federal  law  has  always 
provided  that  the  royalties  would  go  into 
the  Reclamation  Fund  for  construction 
of  Federal  reservoirs.  The  time  for  mas- 
sive development  of  irrigation  projects 
may  be  waning,  and  the  need  for  those 
mineral  royalty  revenues  to  meet  the 
large  financial  outlays  required  by  en- 
ergy development  was  well -considered 
when  that  change  was  adopted. 

Mr.  President.  Senator  Wallop  and  I 
will  be  developing  a  complete  and  fac- 
tual picture,  and  we  will  be  joined  in 
that  by  Senators  Melcher  and  Baucus, 
a  very  real  and  authentic  cost  picture, 
of  the  components  which  actually  ac- 
count for  the  inflated  delivered  price  of 
coal  to  those  States  where  the  sponsors 
of  this  legislation  reside. 

In  1980 — and  these  are  important  fig- 
ures— the  average  price  for  a  ton  of  Wy- 
oming coal  will  be  about  $8.28,  with  a 
current  severance  tax  at  10.5  percent  on 
the  contract  price  of  that  coal.  The  av- 
erage severance  tax  per  ton  of  Wyoming 
coal  will  thus  be  87  cents. 

Serious  consideration  must  be  given 
then  to  the  coal  haulage  rates  charged 
by  the  railroads.  Rail  charges  generally 
will  range  from  $12  to  $19  per  ton  for 
markets  served  by  Powder  River  Basin 
coal,  and  rate  increases  are  indeed  an- 
ticipated.  In   fact,   some   coal   haulage 
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rates  have  already  risen  over  50  percent 
between  1973  and  1979. 


I  think  H.  L.  Mencken  had  it  right 
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rates  have  already  risen  over  50  percent 
between  1973  and  1979. 

Obviously  then  transportation  costs 
have  a  much  greater  influence  on  the 
costs  of  marketing  Western  coal  than 
any  possible  State  severance  tax.  People 
need  to  know  that. 

Reason  and  commonsense.  things  that 
sometimes  escape  this  Chamber,  also  de- 
mand that  this  body  carefully  review  and 
carefully  assign  proper  weight  to  such 
coal  resource  extraction  costs  such  as — 
now  listen  to  this  itemized  list  that  you 
have  to  figure  in  when  you  have  to  fig- 
ure in  the  costs  of  coal: 

(1)  mining  costs:  (2t  reclamation  costs; 
•(3)  surface  owner  payments:  '(4)  land- 
owner royalties:  '(S)  black  lung  Insurance: 
•(6)  abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund 
charges:  '(7)  bonding  costs;  '(8)  Federal 
withholding  taxes;  '(9)  workmen's  compen- 
sation; '(10)  Federal  unemployment  tax: 
•(11)  union  pension  plans;  (12)  union  dues; 
(13)  construction  of  the  energy-producing 
facility;  |I4)  rail  transportation  charges; 
and  (15)  a  reasonable  return  on  Investment. 

Each  and  ever>-  one  of  those  factors — 
in  addition  to  State  severance  and  ad  va- 
lorem tax — must  be  blended  into  the 
price  of  coal  to  utilities  in  order  to  fairly 
determine  the  real  "unfair  burden"  on 
coal  costs  that  have  crept  into  the  con- 
sumer's electric  bill. 

To  carry  that  analysis  one  step  further 
for  calculation  of  electrical  rates,  the 
per-kUowatt-hour  cost  of  electricity 
makes  it  necessarj-  to  consider  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  cost  of  fuel  re- 
sources and  the  many  factors  which  are 
cranked  into  the  utility  rate  base.  Spe- 
cifically, the  cost  of  powerplant  con- 
struction, financing  costs,  compliance 
with  State  and  national  environmental 
controls,  labor,  and  all  other  costs  must 
have  values  assigned  to  them.  All  of 
those  cost  factors  are  much,  much  more 
significant  than  any  State  severance  tax. 
Perhaps  that  is  not  more  significant 
emotionally,  but  certainly  it  is  more 
realistically  and  more  honestly  signifi- 
cant. 

So,  assuming  a  7.000-kilowatt-hour- 
per-year  electric  consumption,  which  is 
the  maximum  average  consumption  of 
the  households  of  the  United  States,  the 
Wyoming  severance  tax.  plus  ad  valorem 
tax  on  coal,  would  only  add  a  few  cents 
to  the  monthly  electric  bill.  In  areas 
where  electric  consumption  is  higher  due 
to  air  conditioning  or  electric  heating, 
that  amount  will  be  proportionately 
greater. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  winding  down  my 
remarks,  when  we  have  washed  all  the 
laundry  on  this  particular  issue,  an  elec- 
tricity consumer  is  going  to  find  that 
$7.22  of  his  monthly  electric  bill  is  due 
to  coal  transportation  costs  alone  with- 
out even  considering  higher-than-aver- 
age  consximption  rates.  Who  is  being 
fooled  in  this  process?  Obviously,  the 
"poor  old  boob"  consumer  who  might 
be  stirred  by  the  presentation  of  the 
distorted  facts  that  undergird  this 
legislation. 


•Required  or  determined  by  Federal  law 


I  think  H.  L.  Mencken  had  it  right 
when  he  talked  about  that  species  of 
homo  sapiens  known  as  "Boobus 
Americanus." 

So  we  are  going  to  ride  off  into  the 
fray  here  under  the  twin  banners  of  con- 
simier  protection  and  saving  citizens 
from  the  ripoff,  when  the  results  we  are 
able  to  produce  will  not  match  that  in 
any  way.  It  will  not  do  it.  It  is  going  to 
leave  a  pretty  hollow  taste  in  the  mouth 
of  the  constitutent  who  has  saved  a  few- 
cents  per  month  on  his  electrical  bill  be- 
cause of  this  legislation. 

Finally,  and  most  significantly,  from 
the  sole  perspective  of  national  policy, 
this  legislation  poses  a  most  serious  ques- 
tion about  the  role  of  Congress  in  limit- 
ing State  taxes  in  any  form  where  the 
issue  is  consideration  of  the  tax  impact 
on  regionally  located  production  centers. 

Those  States  that  are  located  in  the 
northern  Midwest,  which  are  the  regional 
centers  of  production  for  automobiles, 
heavy  machinery  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods,  may,  in  fact,  be  using  their 
State  corporate  and  possessory  interest 
tax  structure  to  export  their  tax  burden 
to  consumers  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Adoption  of  this  legislation  would  pose 
a  dangerous  national  precedent.  If  Con- 
gress is  able  to  restrict  the  amount  of 
taxation  which  the  mining  States  are 
able  to  levy  on  coal  resources,  then  it 
should  follow  that  Congress  must  also 
act  under  its  commerce  powers  to  re- 
strict the  level  of  State  taxation  in  the 
farm  belt  States,  in  the  manufacturing 
States,  the  timbering  regions  of  America, 
and  any  other  State  which  sustains  with- 
in its  borders  a  regional  or  national  cen- 
ter of  production.  An  interesting  and 
scary  concept,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree. 

In  conclusion,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reconsider  this  legislation.  It  presents  a 
dangerous  national  precedent  as  to  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  limit  the  sovereign 
States  in  their  assessment  of  any  taxa- 
tion. The  mineral  severance  tax  is  pri- 
marily used  to  offset  the  grave  and  very 
real  social  and  environmental  costs 
which  are  borne  by  the  Western  States 
in  fulfillment  of  this  Nation's  energy- 
policy,  as  well  as  to  develop  a  permanent 
capital  account  from  the  depletion  of 
those  nonrenewable  natural  resources. 

So.  if  the  true  and  genuine  concern  of 
the  sponsors — and  I  know  them  all:  de- 
lightful colleagues— if  their  true  and 
genuine  concern  is  to  deal  with  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  fuel  as  its  relates  to  the 
price  of  electricity,  then  they  must  con- 
sider aU — each  and  every  one — of  the 
real  component  costs  of  coal  as  itemized 
in  my  remarks,  as  well  as  computing 
those  other  factors  which  are  specifical- 
ly found  in  any  ratemaking  structure  for 
any  utility  charges.  I  think  basic  fair- 
ness demands  that.  I  trust  that  you  will 
render  that  fairness. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 


period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend  beyond 
30  minutes  and  that  Senators  may  speak 
therein. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection?  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
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RETIREMENT  OF  CHARLES  J.  QUINN 

Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
tremendous  pride  that  I  rise  to  com- 
mend Charles  J.  Quinn,  of  Manchester, 
N.H.  On  May  21.  Charlie  Quinn  is  being 
honored  by  the  people  of  our  hometown 
upon  his  retirement  after  33  years  of  self- 
less dedication  to  West  High  School. 

In  1938,  Charlie  Quinn  graduated  from 
West  High — the  school  which  was  to  be- 
come his  career.  After  receiving  his 
degree  from  St.  Anselm's  College  in 
Manchester,  he  entered  the  U.S.  Ma- 
rines, serving  in  World  War  IT  as  a 
bomber  pilot.  With  the  same  loyalty  and 
respect  he  devoted  to  his  alma  mater, 
Charlie  served  the  Marine  Reservas  for 
27  years  as  a  fighter  pilot,  retiring  as  a 
lieutenant  colonel. 

After  receiving  his  master's  degree  at 
Boston  University,  Charlie  Quinn  took 
a  teaching  job  at  West  High  in  1947.  His 
tireless  dedication  and  close  relationship 
with  students  helped  him  rise  through 
the  ranks  to  become  head  of  the  social 
studies  department,  assistant  principal, 
and  finally,  in  1972,  principal.  He  is 
noted  as  being  a  quiet  and  helpful  man, 
always  willing  to  help  a  student  or 
teacher  with  a  question  or  problem. 

In  addition.  Charlie,  a  football  player 
in  his  college  days,  coached  a  variety  of 
sports  for  19  years  at  West  High.  The 
qualities  which  make  Charlie  a  respected 
leader  in  the  school  were  transmitted  to 
his  players.  His  squads  were  winners  be- 
fore ever  taking  the  field  for  a  game. 

In  the  busy  world  in  which  we  live,  the 
individuals  who  tirelessly  and  consist- 
ently do  their  jobs  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  are  often  overlooked.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  "An  Evening  with 
Charlie"  will  finally  bring  Charlie  Quinn 
the  recognition  he  so  richly  deserves,  and 
I  am  proud  of  Charlie  Quiim  as  a  New 
Hajnpshire  citizen  and,  more  impor- 
tantly, as  a  friend. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President, 
if  any  Senator  wishes  the  floor,  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  it.  For  the  time  being, 
the  Senate  is  awaiting  taking  up  a  con- 


ference report,  and  the  manager  is  in- 
volved in  the  markup  of  another  very 
important  bill. 

So,  at  this  point,  I  wiU  have  a  few  re- 
marks about  the  U,S.  Senate.  But,  as  I 
say,  if  any  Senator  wishes  the  floor  at 
any  time,  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  it. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
I  Mr.  DeConcini)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son;. The  Senator  from  Arizona. 


JUDICIARY  NOMINATIONS 

JUDGE   CHARLES   L.    HARDY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Charles  L.  Hardy  has  been  nominated  by 
the  President  to  the  position  of  Federal 
district  judge  in  Arizona. 

Judge  Hardy  has  served  for  almost  14 
years  as  superior  court  judge  in  Mari- 
copa County  and  is  held  in  universally 
high  esteem  throughout  Arizona.  He  was 
recently  returned  to  the  bench  by  the 
overwhelming  approval  of  the  voters  of 
Maricopa  County,  after  the  county  Bar 
Association  expressed  its  strong  approval 
for  his  retention. 

During  World  War  II,  Judge  Hardy 
was  awarded  five  battle  stars  and  the 
Bronze  Star  Medal  in  the  European 
Theater  of  Operations.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Arizona  with  a 
B.S.  in  business  economics  in  1947  and 
completed  law  college  2  years  later. 

After  3  years  in  private  practice.  Judge 
Hardy  served  as  deputy  ccmty  attorney 
m  Maricopa  County  from  1952  to  1955 
He  was  a  partner  with  the  late  Milton 
Bissel  for  1  year  and  then  served  as  as- 
sistant attorney  general  of  Arizona  from 
1957  to  1959.  For  6  years,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Kramer.  Roche,  Burch  and  Steich  and 
finally  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  Snow- 
berger,  O'Brien  &  Hardy  until  he  became 
superior  court  judge  in  1966. 

His  experience  and  outstanding  repu- 
tation has  earned,  for  Judge  Hardy  the 
consideration  for  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench.  I  am  certain  that  in  this 
capacity,  he  will  serve  his  country  and 
the  judiciary  system  well,  as  he  has  in 
the  past,  and  allow  me  many  years 
hence,  the  pride  of  having  recommended 
nun  to  the  President  for  appointment 

The  Judiciary  Committee  has  ap- 
proved Judge  Hardy,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  quickly  confirm  him  as  a  U  S 
district  judge  for  Arizona. 

PROF.   WItXIAM  C.   CANBT 

Mr.  President,  Prof.  William  C.  Canby 
has  been  nominated  by  the  President  to 
the  position  of  Federal  judge  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

William  Canby  has  been  a  professor  of 
u^n^^  Arizona  State  University  since 
1967.  His  distinguished  career  in  private 
practice,  public  service  and  the  aca- 
demic worid  has  earned  him  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  leaders  in  aU  three 
fields. 

Professor  Canbv  graduated  from  Yale 
University  in  1953,  and  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School  in  1956 
He  served  with  the  Air  Force  Judge  Ad- 
vocate General's  Department  in  Wash- 
ington for  2  years,  and  as  law  clerk  to 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Charles  Whit- 


taker  from  1958  to  1959.  He  spent  the 
next  3  years  in  private  practice  with  the 
firm  of  Oppenheimer,  Hodgson,  Brown, 
Baer  &  Wolff  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Professor  Canby  served  as  associate 
director  and  deputy  director  of  the 
Peace  Corps  in  Ethiopia.  He  also  served 
as  Director  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Uganda 
from  1964  to  1966. 

In  1966.  Professor  Canby  served  as 
special  assistant  to  then.  Senator  Walter 
Mondale,  in  Washington.  He  was  then 
appointed  special  assistant  to  Harris 
Wofford.  president  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity of  New  York  at  Old  Westburj-,  be- 
fore being  named  to  his  present  position 
at  Arizona  State, 

In  1970  and  1971,  while  on  leave  from 
Arizona  State,  he  served  as  visiting  Ful- 
bright  Professor  of  Law  at  Makerere  Uni- 
versity in  Uganda. 

Professor  Canby  has  also  served  as 
counsel  to  the  firm  of  Bates  and  Osteen, 
whose  1977  landmark  Supreme  Court 
case.  Bates  against  Arizona,  prohibited 
the  Arizona  Bar  from  denying  attorneys 
the  right  to  advertise.  Professor  Canby's 
participation  in  this  case  demonstrated 
hLs  courage  and  his  ability  to  disagree 
with  his  profession  when  he  thought  they 
were  wrong. 

Professor  Canby  has  had  a  long  dis- 
tinguished legal  career  since  his  gradu- 
ation from  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Law  School  in  1956.  He  is  held  in  verj- 
high  esteem  by  his  assoriates  in  the 
Arizona  Bar.  and  he  will  bring  with  him. 
great  insight,  compassion  and  under- 
standing, all  necessarj-  ingredients  for  a 
circuit  court  judge. 

Professor  Canby  was  approved  by  the 
Judiciar>-  Committee,  and  I  urge  that 
the  Senate  quickly  follow  suit. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  office  of  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore is  an  office  which  I  discussed  at 
some  length  last  week.  I  wish  to  return 
to  that  subject  today,  as  I  indicated  I 
would  do. 

The  office  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
changed  slowly  by  precedent  and  prac- 
tice unti:  the  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury. At  that  point,  two  major  develop- 
ments shaped  the  pro  tempore  dramat- 
ically, resulting  in  the  office  as  it  func- 
tions today.  Those  developments  are  the 
ascendancy  of  the  Majority  Leader,  be- 
ginning in  the  early  1920's.  and  the  ad- 
vent of  the  modern  'Vice  Presidency  in 
the  1950's. 

Until  the  turn  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  pace  of  life  was  slower.  Though 
many  of  the  issues  the  Senate  faced  were 
bitterly  disputed,  the  volume  of  legisla- 
tion was  a  fraction  of  what  the  Congress 
deliberates  on  today.  Because  of  this  and 
difficulties  in  communication,  travel,  and 
obtaining  and  maintaining  a  quorum, 
the  sessions  of  the  Senate  were  appre- 
ciably shorter.  Also,  for  these  reasons, 
the  Vice  President  had  fewer  duties  and 
obligations  and,  therefore,  more  time  to 
devote  to  presiding  over  the  Senate. 

Since  the  first  Congress,  the  majority 
of  Vice  Presidents  have  taken  an  active 
role  in  presiding  over  the  Senate  and 
thus  limited  the  access  of  the  President 


pro  tempore  to  the  chair.  However,  this 
practice  dropped  off  dramatically  in  the 
early  1950's  when  Richard  Nixon  be- 
came the  Vice  President  under  President 
Eisenhower.  Nixon  established  a  new  role 
for  the  Vice  President  as  an  active 
spokesman  for  the  Administration  and 
Its  policies  across  the  country  and  t^e 
world.  This  required  him  to  travel  fre- 
quently and  for  extended  pericxls  of  time. 
This  role  has  been  continued  and  ex- 
panded by  subsequent  Vice  Presidents 
who  have,  to  a  large  extent,  abandoned 
their  duties  as  President  of  the  Senate 
for  more  important  political  activaties. 

During  this  period,  however,  an  earlier 
development  was  diminishing  the  power 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  just  as  it 
seemed  to  be  expanding.  On  Januan,-  15, 
1920,  a  Democratic  conference  was 
called  by  its  chairman  to  select  a  "leader" 
of  the  Democrats  in  the  Senate.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  caucus  mm- 
utes  showed  that  the  meeting  was  being 
called  to  elect  a  "leader"  for  the  party 
and  not  just  the  chairman  of  the  party 
caucus.  By  1946.  the  Majority  Leader 
had  established  himself  as  a  prominent 
force  in  the  Senate.  Though  the  office 
is  a  political  one.  the  rules  do  confer 
certain  powers  on  the  Majority  and 
Minority  Leaders  which  were  established 
and  expanded  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Acts  of  1946  and  1970.  These 
rules  and  a  combination  of  party  dis- 
cipline and  the  personalities  of  strong 
Majority  Leaders  managed  to  usurp  the 
few  powers  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
granted  under  his  statutory  authority. 

THE  PRESn)ENT   PRO  TEMPORE  AND  THE 
VICE     PRESIDENT 

Both  the  Vice  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  are  given  appointive 
powers  for  specific  purposes  by  varioas 
statutes,  concurrent  resolutions,  and 
simple  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
However,  the  joint  leadership  usually 
determines  upon  whom  the  appoint- 
ments will  be  conferred.  Moreover,  often 
the  Senate  will  name  the  members  of  a 
commission  or  committee  in  the  text  o' 
the  resolution. 

The  President  pro  tempore  currently 
has  a  number  of  appointments  which  h*" 
is  specifically  authorized  to  make,  and. 
in  the  event  of  a  prolonged  absence  of 
the  Vice  President,  takes  over  his  ap- 
pointive authority  as  well. 

Aside  from  the  appointive  authority, 
the  President  pro  tempore  does  have 
some  advantages  over  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent— being  one  of  the  Senate's  own.  In 
the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  since 
1884.  it  has  been  the  sole  privilege  of  the 
pro  tempore  to  name  a  Senator  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  the  chair  in  his  ab- 
sence for  a  period  not  to  extend  beyond 
an  adjournment.  Prior  to  that  rule,  the 
Vice  President  had  many  times  been  de- 
nied that  same  privilege. 

Under  the  Constitution,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident may  cast  a  vote  in  the  Senate  only 
when  that  body  is  equally  divided  But. 
by  a  resolution  of  April  19.  1792.  the 
President  pro  tempore  retained  "his  right 
to  vote  upon  all  questions."  Also  the  Vice 
President  is  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  debate:  although  on  different  occa- 
sions has  made  long  statements  In  the 
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nature  of  debate  from  the  chair.  The 
President  pro  tempore,  on  the  other 
hand,  similarly  has  no  right  to  engage 
in  debate  from  the  chair,  but  he  does 
have  the  right  to  appoint  a  Senator  as 
a  substitute  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
chair  while  he  engages  in  debate  on  the 
Floor  of  the  Senate. 

THE   PRESIDENT  PBO  TEMPORE  AND  THE 
MAJORITY    LEADER 

Since  1789,  individual  Senators  have 
assumed  leading  roles  in  the  actions  of 
the  Senate.  Many  such  men  have  been 
elected  to  the  Office  of  the  President  pro 
tempore  in  recognition  of  their  leader- 
ship and  service  to  their  party.  At  times, 
the  pro  tempore  has  been  able  to  use  his 
authority  to  the  benefit  of  his  party  by 
directing  the  debate  on  the  Senate  Floor, 
making  key  judgments  on  a  point  of  or- 
der, or  by  making  a  special  appointment. 
But  the  President  pro  tempore  has  never 
been  able  to  establish  his  authority  as 
a  party  leader  to  the  extent  of  the  Ma- 
jority Leader.  This  is  partly  a  result  of 
the  President  pro  tempore 's  irregular  ap- 
pointments and  uncertain  tenure  over 
the  years  while  serving  in  the  absence  of 
the  Vice  President.  The  President  pro 
tempore  could  rarely  maintain  his  office 
long  enough  to  function  as  an  effective 
leader. 

Since  the  development  of  the  Offices 
of  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  the 
President  pro  tempore  has  worked  closely 
with  the  majority  leadership.  Because  of 
his  position  as  a  senior  member  of  the 
party,  and  often  the  chairman  of  a  key 
committee,  the  leadership  regularly  con- 
sults the  President  pro  tempore  as  to  his 
views  on  policies  and  actions  of  the  party. 
However,  identifying  the  separate  in- 
fluence of  the  Senator  as  chairman  or  as 
President  pro  tempore  becomes  unclear 
and  difficult  to  document. 

Compared  to  the  former  party  caucus 
chairmen,  the  Democratic  Majority 
Leader  of  today  has  a  more  encompass- 
ing authority  in  his  role  as  ex-officio 
chairman  of  all  the  party's  policymaking 
and  organizational  bodies.  These  include 
the  Party  Conference,  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Steering  Committee.  It 
has  been  the  recent  practice  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  President  pro  tempore  to  be 
an  ex-officio  member  of  the  policy  and 
organizational  bodies  as  well. 

In  the  past,  parties  have  elected  chair- 
men for  their  party  conference  or  cau- 
cus, but  usually  individual  committee 
chairmen  would  manage  their  own  legis- 
lation on  the  Senate  Floor.  In  such  a 
case,  the  President  pro  tempore,  from  his 
position  as  Presiding  officer  might  be  able 
to  direct  the  Floor  actions  to  enhance 
the  passage  of  a  particular  bill.  But.  in 
recent  vears.  the  President  pro  tempore 
has  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  ability  to  af- 
fect Floor  debate.  The  Maiorlty  Leader 
now  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
scheduling,  directing,  and  enactment  of 
his  party's  legislative  program.  The  Leg- 
islative Reorganization  Acts  of  1946  and 
1970  formalized  earlier  practices  of  the 
Majority  and  Minority  Leaders  and  gave 
them  additional  authoritv  over  Floor 
activities  and  committees.  Because  of  the 
Majority  Leader's  expanded  powers, 
party   caucus   meetings   are   no   longer 


called  to  determine  a  detailed  program 
such  as  they  had  been  in  the  past. 

The  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders 
have  become  the  controlling  factors  of 
floor  activity.  In  debate,  they  receive 
deferential  treatment  by  Senators  and 
the  chair.  Under  Rule  XIX  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Presiding  Officer  Is  directed  to 
"recognize  the  Senator  who  shall  first 
address  him."  However,  the  Presiding 
Officer,  by  custom  and  practice,  extends 
the  two  leaders  preferential  recognition, 
with  the  Majority  Leader  having  first 
consideration.  The  Floor  Leader  can  now 
control  to  a  much  greater  extent  the  flow 
of  debate,  the  calling  of  amendments, 
and  the  timing  of  votes  than  ever  before 

In  his  role  as  caucus  chairman  and 
Floor  Leader,  the  Majority  Leader  is  in 
a  position  to  help  other  members  of  his 
party — especially  at  times  when  they  can 
not  help  themselves  alone.  The  Majority 
Leader  can  control  the  timing  and  sched- 
uling, for  example,  and  is  more  likely  to 
get  a  unanimous  consent  request  ap- 
proved. The  members  of  the  party,  in  re- 
turn for  their  support,  can  expect  the 
leader's  assistance  in  meeting  their  in- 
dividual needs  In  so  far  as  possible. 

As  a  leader  of  his  party,  the  Majority 
Leader  has  a  great  deal  of  input  into 
most  political  decisions.  Among  those 
political  considerations  are  the  confirma- 
tion of  nominations  and  appointments. 
Although  the  President  pro  tempore  has 
the  statutory  authority  to  make  certain 
appointments,  it  is  the  current  practice 
of  the  Senate  for  the  Majority  Leader  to 
decide  whom  the  President  pro  tempore 
will  appoint  to  other  positions. 

The  Majority  Leader  has  the  author- 
ity to  take  a  number  of  other  actions 
which  affect  the  President  pro  tempore 
and  his  duties  as  well.  The  Majority 
Leader  offers  resolutions  and  technical 
motions  to  the  Senate  Including  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  pro  tempore. 

The  Majority  Leader  also  makes  mo- 
tions to  adjourn  and  calls  up  bills,  sine 
die  resolutions,  and  resolutions  to  au- 
thorize the  Vice  President  and  President 
pro  tempore  to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills 
and  to  make  certain  authorized  appoint- 
ments during  adjournment. 

Because  the  Preeident  pro  tempore 
and  the  Majority  Leader  are  usually  of 
the  same  party,  there  is  little  disagree- 
ment between  them.  The  Majority  Lead- 
er, with  the  support  of  the  party  mem- 
bership, has  the  authoritative  voice  in  his 
party.  His  wishes  are  usually  complied 
with. 

As  a  popular  member  of  the  party,  the 
President  pro  tempore  will  usually  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  the  Majority  Lead- 
er. Conversely,  the  Majority  Leader  will 
be  likely  to  confer  with  the  President 
pro  tempore  on  matters  related  to  his 
duties  as  pro  tempore  because  of  his 
status  as  an  influential  and  senior  p>arty 
member.  The  Majority  Leader  needs  to 
maintain  a  broad  base  of  support  in  order 
to  be  effective.  The  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  is  important  for  that 
reason. 

THE   HONORABT   NATURE    OF  THE   PRESIDENT   PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  election  of  a  Senator  to  the  Office 
of  the  President  pro  tempore  has  always 
been    considered    one    of    the    highest 


honors  offered  to  a  Senator  by  the  Senate 
body.  Over  time,  there  have  been  many 
changes  made  in  the  fashion  the  Sena- 
tor so  honored  was  rewarded. 

Very  early  on  in  the  Senate's  history, 
a  salary  differential  marked  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  office.  Since  1816.  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  has  been  accorded  a 
larger  salary  than  allotted  to  other  Sena- 
tors. By  an  Act  of  1856,  the  President  pro 
tempore  was  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  Vice  President  when  the 
Vice  Presidency  was  vacant. 

In  1977,  the  Senate  Democratic  Caucus 
agreed  that  former  "Vice  President  Hu- 
bert H.  Humphrey,  now  a  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  should  receive  a  special  title 
and  special  pay  and  allowances  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  his  former  high  of- 
fice." The  Senate  adopted  Senate  Reso- 
lution 17  on  January  10.  1977.  creating 
an  Office  of  Deputy  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate.  This  resolution  pro- 
vided that  "any  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  has  held  the  Office  of  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  Deputy  President  pro  tempore." 

Although  the  resolution  did  not 
specifically  enumerate  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  new  office,  the 
Deputy  President  pro  tempore  is  author- 
ized a  legislative  staff  of  three  persons 
and  an  automobile  with  driver-messen- 
ger. Mr.  Humphrey,  in  addition,  was 
awarded  a  suite  of  offices  in  the  Capitol 
Building. 

The  Deputy  President  pro  tempore  has 
the  authority  to  preside  over  the  Senate 
and  sign  bills  and  resolutions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  both  the  Vice  President  and  the 
President  pro  tempore.  He  can  do  so 
without  the  specific  authorization  of  the 
President  pro  tempore.  Under  the  cur- 
rent practices  of  the  Senate,  this  is  the 
only  functional  difference  between  the 
Deputy  President  pro  tempore  and  any 
Senator  serving  as  Presiding  Officer. 
However,  in  addition,  the  Deputy  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  will  also  have  the  right, 
ex  officio,  to  sit  on  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee,  and  be  included  in  the  lead- 
ership meetings  and  delegations,  such  as 
the  leadership  groups  which  periodically 
go  to  the  White  House  for  meetings  with 
the  President. 

The  development  of  this  new  office  was 
brought  about  by  some  very  emotional 
as  well  as  poUtical  considerations.  After 
Senator  Humphrey  withdrew  from  the 
race  for  Senate  Majority  Leader.  Sena- 
tor Robert  C.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  the 
winner  of  that  contest,  appointed  a 
three-man  ad  hoc  committee  to  find  some 
special  role  that  Himiphrey  could 
perform. 

The  Office  of  the  Deputy  President  pro 
tempore  and  "the  package  of  benefits  for 
Humphrey  was.  in  effect,  a  substitute  for 
a  proposal  previously  advanced  by  Sen- 
ator Muskie  of  Maine  to  make  Senator 
Humphrey  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  a  post  normally  reserved  for  the 
Majority  Leader.  Such  a  position  would 
have  carried  more  substantive  power  for 
Humphrey  than  the  title  and  benefits 
given  him." 

ANALYSIS   or  THE   LOTTIES   AND   RESPONSIBILnlES 
OF    THE    PRESIDENT    PRO    TEM 

One  of  the  President  pro  tempore's 
long  enduring,  but.  as  yet,  never  used 
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privileges  is  to  be  prepared  to  ascend  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  in 
the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that  office.  The 
President  pro  tempore  now  stands  third 
in  line  behind  the  Vice  President  and 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Also,  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President,  the  President 
pro  tempore  customarily  assumes  the 
duties  of  the  Vice  President  until  the 
office  can  be  filled  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment. 

THE     PRESIDING     OFFICER 

A  result  of  the  practice  of  electing  to 
the  office  of  the  President  pro  tempore 
the  most  senior  member  has  been  a  sud- 
den decline  in  the  interest  of  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  in  presiding  over  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  Arizona  ap- 
pointed Senator  Lee  Metcalf  of  Montana 
to  serve  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. From  December  9.  1963.  until  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. Senator  Metcalf  served,  by  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  as  acting  President 
pro  tempore.  The  Senate  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  Febniary  7.  1964.  appointing 
Senator  Metcalf  Acting  President  pro- 
tempore  "until  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Senate."  The  Senate  leadership  felt  it 
necessary  to  continue  having  Senator 
Metcalf  serve  as  Permanent  Acting  Pres- 
ident pro  tempore  because  of  the  health 
and  advanced  age  of  the  subsequent  Pres- 
idents pro  tempore.  Senator  Metcalf 
served  through  the  election  of  three 
more  Presidents  pro  tempore  until  his 
death  on  January  12,  1978. 

In  practice,  the  President  pro  tempore 
rarely  presides  over  the  Senate  any  more. 
As  the  President  pro  tempore  alone  has 
the  authority  to  appoint  an  acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore,  he  need  only  find  an- 
other Senator  who  wishes  to  take  the 
chair,  and  then  .sign  an  authorizing  let- 
ter. In  today's  busy  Senate,  this  situa- 
tion can  be  an  annoyance  if  there  are 
no  Senators  available.  Because  of  this 
problem,  for  approximately  the  last 
30  years,  the  Senate  has  operated  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation  of  the  Senators  in  the 
chair. 

The  Senate  Parliamentarian  has 
maintained  a  stack  of  signed  authoriz- 


ing letters  for  available  Senators  to  pre- 
side for  a  period  of  time. 

This  process  has  inevitably  led  to  a 
trend  of  appointing  more  and  more 
junior  Senators  to  take  the  chair.  This 
has  occurred  because  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  a  senior  Senator  who  is 
readily  available  and  willing  to  preside. 
A  positive  result  of  new  members  re- 
ceiving the  honor  of  presiding  is  that 
it  familiarizes  them  somewhat  with  Sen- 
ate procedure  and  customs. 

On  the  other  hand,  because  of  the 
rapid  turnover  of  Presiding  officers, 
there  are  few  Senators  who  are  well 
versed  in  the  Senate  rules  and  prece- 
dents, so  that  Presiding  Officers  must 
usually  rely  on  the  Senate  Parliamentar- 
ian for  judgments  on  points  of  order  or 
referrals  to  committee.  The  President 
pro  tempore  onlv  takes  the  chair  when 
there  is  some  important  event  occurring 
which  requires  his  official  presence,  such 
as  a  joint  session  of  Congress. 

ADMINISTRATIVE    FUNCTION 

The  Senate  as  a  body  is  highly  con- 
scious of  custom  and  tradition.  "To  en- 
hance the  credibility  of  certain  actions  or 
activities,  the  Senate  employs  a  duly  im- 
portant official  of  the  Senate  to  generate 
that  effect.  A  bill  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  shows  that  it  has  the  en- 
dorsement of  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
and  legitimizes  its  actions.  When  an  ap- 
pointment is  made  which  deserves  some 
honorary  recognition,  the  President  pro 
tempore  makes  the  announcement,  giv- 
ing the  appointee  a  sense  of  achievement 
and  the  spectators  a  sense  of  vahdity. 
The  President  pro  tempore  announces 
the  results  of  the  counting  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent to  make  it  official. 

The  President  pro  tempore  serves  the 
function  of  figurehead,  as  does  the  Queen 
of  England.  Each  commands  the  respect 
and  venerat'on  of  all.  which  adds  a  cer- 
tain value  or  quality  to  the  activities  they 
preside  over.  As  compared  to  the  Queen, 
however,  the  President  pro  tempore  does 
have  a  good  deal  of  power  as  an  indi- 
vidual Senator. 

ASCENDANCE  TO  THE  PRESIDENCY 

In  1967,  the  Twenty-fifth  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  reinstated  the  Presi- 


dent pro  tempore  to  the  top  ranks  of 
those  in  line  to  the  Presidency.  In  case  of 
a  vacancy  In  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  the  inability  of  the  Vice  President 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  fill  the  vacancy,  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  shall  act  as  President. 
There  has  been  no  occasion  since  its 
ratification  that  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore was  called  to  fill  such  a  vacancy. 
However,  a  imlque  event  in  history  has 
recently  taken  place  that  strengthens  the 
idea  and  the  \1tality  of  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Vice 
President  Agnew  In  1973.  Senator  East- 
land of  Mississippi,  as  President  pro  tem- 
pore, became,  in  effect,  the  acting  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  Vice  President. 
exercising  all  the  powers  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  office.  He  directed  the  Vice 
Presidential  staff,  signed,  or  appointed  an 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  who  signed. 
all  bills  before  they  could  become  law. 
and  assumed  the  Vice  President's  ap- 
pointive powers. 

Senator  Eastland  served  in  this  capac- 
ity until  Gerald  R.  Ford  was  sworn  In  as 
Vice  President.  Upon  the  inauguration  of 
Ford  in  1974  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  following  the  resignation  of  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  Senator  Eastland  again  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  Vice  President. 
He  is  the  first  President  pro  tempore  In 
this  century  to  ser\'e  in  this  capacity 
twice  within  a  year  under  two  Presidents. 
Senator  Eastland  fulfilled  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Vice  President  until  Nel- 
son A.  Rockefeller  was  confirmed  as  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  tables,  one  with  respect  to 
the  Deputy  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate:  the  other  with  respect  to  the 
permanent  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate.  Neither  of  these  offices 
has  been  filled  since  the  deaths  of  Sena- 
tor Humphrey  and  Senator  Metcalf, 
respectively. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DEPUTY  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  Of  THE  SENATE' 


PERMANENT  ACTING  PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OF  THE  SENATE' 


Congress 


Name 


State 


Elected 


Congress 


Name 


State 


ElKted 


95th Hubert  H.  Humphrey! Minnesota. 


Jan.  11.  1977  (effective 
Jan.  5.  1977). 


8gth-95th _   .  Lee  Metcalf » . 


Montana Feb.  7, 196*. 


'  This  office  was  established  by  S.  Res.  17.  96-1,  agreed  to  Jan.  10,  1977  (effective  Jan  5  1977) 

Ihe  resolution  provided  that  "lalnv  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  held  the  Office  of  President 
of  the  United  States  or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  a  Deputy  President  ore 
tempore  . 
'  Died  Jan.  13.  1978. 

(Mr.  BAUCUS  assumed  the  chair. > 
Mr.   ROBERT  C.   BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  floor. 


1  Development  of  this  office  started  in  1%3  upon  adoption  of  S.  Res.  232  and  S.  Res.  238.  making 
Senator  Metcalf  Permanent  Acting  President  Pro  Tempore  from  Dec  9,  1963,  until  meeting  of  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  On  Feb.  7.  1964.  S.  Res.  296  was  adrpted  authorizing 
Senator  Metcalf  "tc  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  as  Acting  President  Pro  Tempore  until  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Senate." 

3  Died  Jan.  12,  1978. 


EXTENSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


period  for  routine  morning  business  be 
extended  30  minutes,  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  up  to  5  nunutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanl- 
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mous  consent  that   the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 


1288,  contained  no  veto  or  review  mech- 
anism and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  on  October  20,  1977,  as  a  sub- 
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mous  consent   that   the  order  for   the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
H-R.  2313  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
2313)  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act  to  extend  the  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations contained  In  such  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Record  of 
May  1.  1980.) 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  several  Sen- 
ators will  be  here  soon,  and  the  majority 
leader  will  be  here,  when  we  determine  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  this  matter.  With 
those  thoughts  in  mind.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  authorization 
legislation.  With  the  passage  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  2313.  which  is  be- 
fore the  Senate  todav.  the  FTC  will  be 
funded  for  the  first  time  since  1977 
through  the  traditional  authorization 
process. 

Disagreement  over  whether  to  subject 
Federal  Trade  Commission  regulations 
to  a  legislative  veto  has  been  the  long- 
standing controversy  delaying  passage  of 
the  funding  bill  and  resulting  in  several 
different  authorization  bills.  The  initial 
House  reauthorization  bill,  H.R.  3816. 
passed  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  October  13.  1977.  and  included  a  legis- 
lative veto  allowing  either  Chamber,  on 
its  own,  to  reject  an  FTC  trade  rule.  The 
Senate  legislation,  which  I  introduced.  S. 


1288,  contained  no  veto  or  review  mech- 
anism and  passed  the  Senate  by  a  unan- 
imous vote  on  October  20,  1977,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  House  bill.  On  each  of  the 
twp  votes  on  this  conference  committee 
report,  the  Senate  voted  unanimously 
for  the  report  and  the  House  voted 
agsiinst  further  fimding  for  the  agency 
due  to  the  legislative  veto  issue. 

With  the  passage  of  H.R.  2313  in  the 
House  on  November  27,  1979,  the  House 
again  endorsed  the  one- House  legislative 
veto  concept.  The  recent  Senate  reau- 
thorization legislation,  S.  1991,  passed  in 
the  Senate  on  February  7,  1980.  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  House  bill  and  included 
a  legislative  review  process,  the  Levin- 
Boren  amendment.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  by  an  87-to-lO  vote  and  required 
postponement  of  a  final  rule  issued  by 
the  FTC  pending  congressional  review 
and  disapproval  by  joint  resolution  re- 
quiring a  Presidential  signature.  Re- 
cently, the  House-Senate  Commerce 
Committee  conferees  resolved  this  is- 
sue by  allowing  industrywide  regulations 
of  the  FTC  to  be  overturned  by  a  major- 
ity vote  of  the  House  and  Senate,  the  so- 
called  two-House  legislative  veto. 

I  remain  opposed  to  the  legislative  veto 
aoproach;  the  veto  is  not  only  uncon- 
stitutional, but  it  simply  will  not  help 
cure  the  Nation's  regulatory  ills.  It  is  my 
view  that  legislation  more  clearly  de- 
fining agency  authority  and  vigorous 
oversight  is  preferable  to  reviewing  reg- 
ulations after  the  fact.  However,  in  the 
interest  of  funding  the  agency,  I  endorse 
the  two-House  legislative  veto  com- 
promise contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port. This  veto  procedure  would  be  estab- 
lished for  3  years,  the  life  of  the  agency's 
authorization,  as  an  experiment  for 
Congress  to  determine  the  effect  on  the 
regulatory  process.  I  am  adamantly  op- 
posed to  expanding  this  conceot  to  anv 
other  regulatory  agency  until  the  effects 
of  this  legislation  are  known,  and  fur- 
ther I  hope  that  the  court  will  act  exoe- 
dit*ously  to  determine  the  constitution- 
ality of  th's  process  if  a  regulation  is 
vetoed  bv  a  majority  vote  of  two  Houses 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
that  many  of  the  FTC's  actions  have 
saved  consumers  considerable  sums  of 
money  and  that  many  initiatives  under 
way  at  the  FTC  promise  similar  benefits. 
The  FTC  has  a  constructive  role  to  play 
in  consumer  protection  and  in  promot- 
ing competition.  But  it  is  essential  for 
agencies  to  he  accountable  to  Congress, 
the  elected  representatives,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  way  to  make  sure  that  con- 
gressional intent  is  being  met  is  through 
oversight. 

Thus,  beginning  in  July  1979,  the  Sen- 
ate Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  held  9  day>  of  over- 
sight hearings  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  with  more  than  50  wit- 
nesses. These  hearings  focused  specif- 
ically on  the  consumer  protection  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  and  on  rule- 
making under  section  18  of  the  Magnu- 
son-Moss  Act.  Congress  had  clarified  the 
FTC's  authority  to  write  industrywide 
rules  with  the  passage  of  this  act  in  1975. 


In  testifying  before  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  at  the  hearings  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  acknowl- 
edged that  the  agency  at  times  had 
been  over-zealous.  Later,  other  Com- 
missioners acknowledged  that  some  pro- 
posed rules  were  too  sweeping  at  the 
outset  and  that  the  Comjnission  should 
weigh  more  carefully  whether  to  attack 
consumer  problems  on  a  case-by-case 
approach  instead  of  issuing  industry- 
wide rules.  They  noted  that  where  in- 
dustrywide rules  are  chosen,  the  Com- 
mission should  provide  clearer  guidance 
to  the  staff,  more  narrowly  focus  the 
rules,  and  look  harder  at  the  impact  of 
its  actions. 

The  oversight  hearings  demonstrated 
that  the  FTC  had  taken  actions  beyond 
the  intent  of  Congress.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings  and  committee  investi- 
gations, I  sponsored  legislation  contain- 
ing procedural  reforms  as  well  as  other 
statutory  changes  to  clarify  the  Agency's 
role.  On  November  20,  1979,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee,  in  a  vote  of  16 
to  0.  ordered  S.  1991  favorably  reported 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

On  February  6,  1980,  the  Senate  be- 
gan debate  on  this  legislation.  I  opposed 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  did  not  per- 
tain to  the  focus  of  the  oversight  hear- 
ings including  any  amendment  to  the 
Agency's  antitrust  authority  as  well  as 
other  crippling  amendments  such  as  an 
amendment  to  allow  a  one-House  legis- 
lative veto  and  an  amendment  to  destroy 
the  public  participation  funding  pro- 
gram. These  amendments  could  not  be 
justified  by  the  evidence  in  the  hearing 
record.  The  Senate  authorization  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  77-to-13  vote. 

Ironically,  while  the  Senate  was  delib- 
erating the  way  that  the  FTC  was  carry- 
ing out  its  rulemaking  authority,  the 
Federal  courts  were  reviewing  the  first 
two  rules  promulgated  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act.  The 
courts  consistently  indicated  that  the 
FTC's  power  to  write  industry-wide  reg- 
ulations should  be  exercised  carefully, 
particularly  where  the  Commissic^  had 
proposed  to  substitute  its  regulations  for 
those  of  State  and  local  government 
agencies.  Thus  all  but  a  portion  of  the 
eyeglass  rule,  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation V.  FTC,  No.  78-1461  i3d  Circ. 
February  6.  1980) ,  and  the  FTC  rule  on 
advertising  and  sales  practices  by  pri- 
vate vocational  schools,  Katherine  Gibbs 
School  V.  FTC.  No.  78-4204  (2d  Circ. 
December  12,  1979).  were  sent  back  to 
the  agency  for  reconsideration. 

Mr.  President,  negotiations  between 
the  House  and  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee conferees  over  the  past  montiis 
have  been  difficult  because  of  the  widely 
differing  bills  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  Senate  conferees  were  nego- 
tiating from  a  position  of  a  strong 
Senate  mandate  with  a  77-to-13  vote  on 
final  passage  of  its  legislation  and  a  3- 
to-1  vote  on  most  of  the  major  contro- 
versial issues.  The  pressure  was  further 
heightened  by  the  running  of  the  clock 
as  the  Appropriations  Committee  threat- 
ened no  further  funding  for  the  agency 
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until  an  authorization  bill  became  law. 
FinaUy,  on  April  17,  1980,  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  conferees  offered  a  major 
compromise  to  break  the  deadlock  over 
the  proposed  legislative  restrictions  on 
the  FTC's  consumer  protection  authority. 
One  week  later,  the  President  released  a 
package  of  proposals  which  would  re- 
sult in  a  bill  acceptable  to  him.  The 
President's  proposals  mirrored  in  great 
part  the  Senate  compromise  package 
sent  to  the  House  a  week  earher.  On 
April  30,  1980,  the  Senate-House  con- 
ferees met  and  accepted  the  conference 
report  before  this  body  today. 

Before  discussing  the  conference  re- 
port, I  would  like  to  emphasize  a  point 
with  respect  to  the  Senate  legislation  af- 
fecting two  current  ongoing  rulemak- 
ings, children's  advertising  and  stand- 
ards and  certification.  The  Senate,  by 
an  overwhelming  vote,  felt  that  in  cer- 
tain specified  cases  Congress  should  pro- 
vide guidance  before  the  FTC  initiates 
rulemakings  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 
Clearly,  Congress  should  not  intervene 
as  a  routine  matter  in  a  normal  rule- 
making proceeding  where  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  is  the  only  issue.  However. 
if  an  agency  has  exceeded  its  authority 
to  Initiate  a  rule  or  if  a  dispute  over  the 
rulemaking  involves  the  basic  legal  is- 
sue on  the  meaning  of  the  statute  or  the 
scope  of  the  Agency's  jurisdiction.  Con- 
gress should  exercise  its  authority  by  law 
to  take  corrective  action.  The  question  of 
when  to  intervene  must  be  decided  by  a 
pragmatic  look  at  each  case.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  Senate's  action  with 
respect  to  intervention  in  these  two  rule- 
making proceedings  was  fully  justified 
by  the  record. 

STANDARDS  AND  CERtmCATION  RtTI-EMAKlNC 

I  Should  like  to  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks regarding  the  provision  in  the 
conference  report  on  voluntary  stand- 
ards activities,  section  7.  While  the 
Senate  bill  terminated  aJl  rulemaking 
authority,  the  conference  bill  terminates 
only  section  18  authority.  This  is  the  ap- 
proach I  originally  took  with  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  1991,  before  the  Commerce 
Committee  acted.  Ending  section  18  rule- 
making authority  is  clearly  appropriate 
since  the  bulk  of  the  cases  on  which  the 
proceeding  is  based  are  allegations  of 
unjustified  product  exclusion— unfair 
methods  of  competition— not  unfair  or 
deceptive  acts  or  practices,  and  since 
there  was  no  prevalence  of  unlawful  con- 
duct which  is  required  by  section  13 

However,  I  point  out  that  in  the  view 
of  many  there  are  unresolved  legal  issues 
regarding  the  existence  and  scope  of  sec- 
tion 6(gi  rulemaking  authority.  The  con- 
ference report  notes  this  issue,  but  as 

quSIS^  ^'^  ^"  ^^'^^'  ^^^^^  ''  ^"  °P«" 

But,  even  assuming  the  existence  of 
section  6(g)  rulemaking  authority,  there 
finl  i  ^^^^  '^"*  *hat  the  Commis- 
nflp.f?!!^'*  ^'^'^''^^^  '^^^°'-e  issuing  a 
S'  If^mT^.^F^^.^"^  *^^  unlawful  con- 
fn^  sufficient  to  justify  rulemaking  as 
opposed  to  case-by-case  action  on  viola- 
tions,   could    an    interpretive    rule   or 

wi,.  fw^^"l*^^^  ^^""^  the  prob- 
£J^^^u^''^  '^^  identified  without 
imposing  the  possible  rigidity  of  a  rule 
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Will  FTC  action  regulating  standards  ac- 
tivities duplicate  regulation  by  other 
Government  agencies?  These  are  not  the 
only  issues,  of  course,  but  I  hope  that 
they  will  be  given  serious  consideration 
by  the  Commission  before  it  determines 
what  final  action  should  be  taken  on 
this  issue. 

Furthermore,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
the  arguments  contained  in  the  Senate 
report  on  S.  1991  make  a  persuasive  case 
for  individual  adjudication  of  product 
exclusion  cases  which  occur  as  a  result  of 
standards  activities,  and  that  the  Com- 
mission would  be  well  advised  to  pros- 
ecute any  such  violations  through  case- 
by-case  enforcement  of  the  antitrust 
laws  rather  than  by  subjecting  all  stand- 
ards developing  organizations  to  a 
lengthy  and  detailed  system  of  proce- 
dural regulations. 

ADVi3TISINC  RULEMAKING 

With  respect  to  advertising  rulemak- 
ing, the  Senate  bill  required  termination 
of  the  children's  advertising  proceedin.c 
until  the  Commission  published  the  text 
of  a  rule.  Section  11  of  the  conference 
report  requires  that  the  children's  ad- 
vertising proceeding  be  suspended  unless 
or  until  the  Commission  votes  to  publi.^h 
the  text  of  the  proposed  rule,  and  anv 
further  action  could  be  based  on  acts  or 
practices  that  are  deceptive.  The  Senate 
report  on  S.  1991  points  out  the  problems 
created  in  this  proceeding  by  the  fact 
that  the  Commission  never  proposed  a 
specific  rule  coupled  with  the  overly 
broad  theory  of  unfairness. 

Under  the  new  standard,  unfairness 
may  not  be  the  basis  for  any  new  adver- 
tising rulemaking  proceeding  during  the 
life  of  the  3 -year  authorization  so  that 
Congress  can  explore  the  concept  with 
additional  hearings.  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  explain  what  the  provision  does 
and,  even  more  importantly,  what  it  does 
not  do. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
traditionally  exercised  the  power  granted 
to  it  by  Congress  to  prevent  the  dissemi- 
nation of  false  or  deceptive  advertising 
as  an  unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  Commis- 
sion has  used  a  novel  set  of  theories  that 
would  enable  it  greatly  to  expand  its 
jurisdiction  by  asserting  the  power  to 
regulate  the  content  of  truthful  adver- 
tising as  well,  if  the  Commission  thought 
that  for  some  reason  the  advertising  was 
imfair. 

The  unprecedented  departure  from  the 
traditional  scope  of  the  Commission's 
jurisdiction  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
concern  to  many  thoughtful  persons  in 
and  out  of  Congress,  including,  for  ex- 
ample, the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  which  criticized  the  FTC's  pro- 
posed ban  on  children's  television  adver- 
tising under  the  "unfairness"  standard 
as  an  unconstitutional  abridgement  of 
free  speech  which  exceeded  the  Commis- 
sion's authority.  Norman  Dorsen,  chair- 
person for  the  ACLU  stated  in  a  letter  to 
the  FTC: 

We  do  not  question  the  Commissions 
power  to  regulate  deceptive  advertising  We 
recognize  fraud,  deception  and  misrepresen- 
tation as  permissible  grounds  for  the  regu- 
lation of  commercial  speech  But  what  the 
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FTC  now  proposes  Is  In  effect  to  label  all  ad- 
vertising aimed  at  young  children  as  Inher- 
ently deceptive.  This  In  our  view  Is  too 
sweeping  a  remedy  that  catches  protected 
speech  In  its  net. 

The  report  on  FTC  rulemaking  of  the 
special  project  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States,  a  report 
mandated  by  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act. 
traces  the  recent  development  of  the 
Commission's  unfairness  theories,  which 
it  describes  as  "an  extremely  plastic, 
open-ended  set  of  theories."  It  concludes 
that  if  the  Commission  remains  free  to 
frame  such  broad  and  novel  theories  to 
support  its  rules,  then  the  procedural 
safeguards  in  the  statute  may  not  be  an 
adequate  substitute  for  substantive 
standards.  Prof.  Flobert  H.  Bork  of  the 
Yale  Law  School,  formerly  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  has  submitted 
a  statement  to  the  Consumer  Subcom- 
mittee in  which  he  endorsed  the  provi- 
sion to  eUminate  the  unfairness  standard 
in  advertising  rulemaking  and  urged 
that,  because  of  the  important  constitu- 
tional considerations  involved,  the  un- 
fairness standard  be  eliminated  from 
section  5  adjudications  as  well.  It  is  ap- 
parent, therefore,  that  this  is  an  impor- 
tant reform  measure  supported  by  many 
thoughtful  and  disinterested  critics. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  FTC  Act  which  indicates  that 
the  Congress  intended  for  the  Commis- 
sion to  be  empowered  to  regulate  the  con- 
tent of  nondeceptive  commercial  speech 
on  grounds  of  unfairness.  Further,  no 
court  has  ruled  that  the  FTC  could  regu- 
late the  content  nondeceptive  advertis- 
ing on  grounds  of  "unfairness"  alone. 
E\'en  the  FTC  itself  has  not  held  in  an 
adjudicated  case  that  truthful  but  unfair 
advertising  is  prohibited  by  section  5  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  constitutional  issue 
raised  by  the  Commission's  unfairness 
theories,  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
it  clear  that  commercial  speech  is  en- 
titled to  the  protection  of  the  first 
amendment,  unless  that  speech  is  false, 
misleading,  or  deceptive.  The  court  in 
the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
case  expressly  said  that  the  State  may 
not  under  the  first  amendment  prevent 
the  dissemination  of  advertising  which 
contained  "concededly  truthful  informa- 
tion about  entirely  lawful  activity"  be- 
cause it  was  "fearful  of  that  informa- 
tion's effect  upon  its  disseminators  and 
its  recipients." 

Mr.  F»resident,  the  bill's  modest  re- 
strictions go  only  to  the  Commission's 
abiUty  to  regulate  for  3  years  the  con- 
tent of  nondeceptive  commercial  speech 
on  broad  and  novel  unfairness  theories, 
and  even  then  only  in  industrywide  rule- 
makings. This  legislation  does  not  reduce 
any  of  the  powers  the  Commission  has 
traditionally  exercised.  It  does  not  affect 
the  Commission's  authority  in  individual 
adjudicatory  proceedings  under  section  5 
of  the  act.  It  does  not  limit  the  Commis- 
sion's authority  in  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  practices  other  than 
advertising,  including  unfair  practices, 
such  as  "bait  and  switch"  tactics.  The 
legislation  also  would  not  affect  the 
FTC's  ad  substantiation  program,  which 
requires  advertisers  to  submit  to  the  FTC 
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on  request  data  concerning  substantia- 
tion for  particular  adve 'tising  claims. 
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labels  it  that  way.  The  legislation  is  mod- 
eled after  a  process  that  the  Commission 


or  studies  provided  that  the  information 
is  not  revealed  in  an  individually  identi- 
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the  information 
to  maintain  the 


have  personally  contributed  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 


Second,  the  committee  has  incorpo- 
rated into  S.  1991,  several  reeulatorv  re- 
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on  request  data  concerning  substantia- 
tion for  particular  adve 'tising  claims. 

With  these  provisions  in  the  confer- 
ence report  limiting  and  defining  more 
specifically  the  FTC's  authority,  the  con- 
ferees intend  to  redirect  the  Commission 
to  its  primary  and  longstanding  function 
of  determining  whether  advertising  con- 
tains representations  that  are  false  or 
have  the  capacity  to  deceive  or  mislead 
consumers.  In  discharging  this  task,  the 
danger  will  be  greatly  diminished  that 
the  Commission  will  infringe  upon  first 
amendment  rights  or  impose  its  own  con- 
cepts of  public  policy  when  regulating 
commercial  speech. 

CONFIDENTIALITY 

Under  section  14  of  the  conference  re- 
port, the  applicability  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  (FOIAi  is  limited  to 
subpenaed  information  or  information 
supplied  in  lieu  of  a  subpena.  This  more 
narrowly  defines  the  FOIA  exemption, 
which  was  the  intent  of  the  original 
Senate  bill,  along  the  lines  of  a  compara- 
ble exemption  applicable  to  the  Justice 
Department  since  1976. 

The  main  purposes  of  the  exemption 
are  to  protect  proprietary  data  without 
affecting  agency  accountability  to  the 
public  through  the  FOIA  and  to  encour- 
age compliance  with  legitimate  informa- 
tion demands.  With  respect  to  the 
protection  of  proprietary  data,  there  is 
no  reference  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  FOIA  that  would  suppirt  the  notion 
that  the  FOIA  was  intended  to  permit  a 
person  to  obtain  persona!  information 
about  other  individuals,  or  to  gain  an 
advantage  over  business  competitors. 
Since  the  basic  purpose  of  the  FOIA  is 
to  permit  public  access  to  the  records  of 
the  agency's  own  decisionmaking  so  that 
agency  officials  are  more  accountable  and 
cannot  relp  on  ".secret  law."  this  legisla- 
tion is  consistent  with  that  objective. 
Nothing  in  the  legislation  would  affect  in 
any  way  public  access  to  the  FTC's  own 
documents  through  the  FOIA. 

As  a  result  of  9  days  of  oversight  hear- 
ings on  the  FTC.  it  was  established  that 
the  problem  of  obtaining  information  at 
the  Commission  does  exist.  Businesses 
frequently  take  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  court  to  quash  subp>enas. 
because  of  the  fear  that  the  FTC  will  re- 
lease their  confidential  information  to 
competitors.  The  Department  of  Justice 
operating  under  the  FOIA  exemption  for 
subpenaed  information  since  1976.  does 
not  have  the  same  problem  of  noncompli- 
ance with  legitimate  information  de- 
mands. Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act,  15 
use.  1311.  The  FTC  con.ference  report 
emphasizes  that  this  provision  was 
adopted  due  to  special  circumstances 
surrounding  the  difficultv  of  receipt  of 
information  by  the  FTC  The  Senate 
conferees  urged  inclusion  of  a  provision 
m  the  report  stating  that  the  conferees 
do  not  wish  this  action  to  be  construed 
as  a  precedent  for  general  government- 
wide  policy  affecting  the  application  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  and  I 
believe  this  is  particularly  appropriate. 

I  should  like  to  clarify  .^ome  points  re- 
garding this  provision:  First,  informa- 
tion will  not  become  permanently  con- 
fidential  simply   because   the  company 


labels  it  that  way.  The  legislation  is  mod- 
eled after  a  process  that  the  Commission 
has  used  for  years.  If  a  company  marks 
its  document  confidential,  the  FTC  may 
nevertheless  decide  it  is  not  confidential 
and  should  be  disclosed.  The  company 
must  be  given  10  days'  notice  of  the 
FTC's  intention  to  disclo.se  the  docu- 
ment so  that  it  can  go  to  court  if  it 
wishes  to  contest  the  Commission's  deci- 
sion. Second,  evidence  collected  by  the 
Committee  shows  that  the  Commission 
traditionally  has  required  private  par- 
ties to  supply  it  with  enormou.s  amounts 
of  sensitive  information  but  has  taken 
a  narrow  view  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
trade  secret  exempt  from  disclosure.  The 
Third  Circuit  Coiut  of  Appeals  in  the  re- 
cent Wearly  case  spoke  about  inappro- 
priate disclosures  by  the  FTC.  The  court 
of  appeals  said  that  evidence  in  the 
lower  New  Jersey  court  demonstrated 
that  in  the  past  the  Commission  had 
made  inappropriate  disclosures  stating — 
We  agree  with  the  District  Judge  that 
the  unfortunate  disclosures  by  the  FTC 
of  confidential  information  are  the  kind  of 
governmental  behavior  that  simply  cannot 
be  countenanced. 

The  court  of  appeals  decision  left  in- 
tact the  lower  court's  finding  that  dis- 
closure of  secrets  is  an  unconstitutional 
taking  of  property  and  pointed  out 
clearly  the  need  for  prompt  congres- 
sional action  in  this  area. 

Section  14  of  the  bill  provides  in  sec- 
tion 21(b)  t3MB>  that  the  custodian 
may  provide  copies  of  documents  to  au- 
thorized officers  or  employees  of  the 
Commission.  This  does  not  preclude  use 
of  these  doctunents  by  consultants  re- 
tained by  the  Commission,  provided  that 
they  will  be  using  the  documents  for  of- 
ficial business  and  have  signed  a  written 
agreement  not  to  disclose  information 
without  the  Commission's  consent. 

Section  21(c)  permitting  companies 
to  designate  certain  information  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commission  "confidential" 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  everything 
filed  with  the  Commission.  Rather.  Con- 
gress expects  that  submitters  will  limit 
their  designations  to  information  which 
they  believe  may  not  be  made  public  un- 
der section  6(fi  of  the  act.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  contemplated  that  this  subsection 
would  ordinarily  apply  to  correspond- 
ence, pleadings,  motions,  and  other 
documents  designed  to  secure  relief  or  to 
affect  official  Commission  proceedings 
except  as  to  portions  which  contain  trade 
secrets  or  confidential  and  commercial 
information.  Instead,  it  is  intended  to 
protect  the  proprietary  interests  of  sub- 
mitters. In  addition,  if  portions  of  docu- 
ments are  marked  as  containing  propri- 
etary information,  only  those  portions 
would  be  subject  to  the  notice  require- 
ment. Release  of  these  documents  to 
State  and  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  is  permitted  because  these  dis- 
closures are  governed  by  section  6'fK 

As  to  information  that  is  not  subject 
to  a  custodianship  arrangement  under 
section  21(b),  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  make  public  information  that  is 
neither  a  trade  secret  nor  confidential 
commercial  and  financial  information 
(section  6(f)  >.  Also,  the  Commis.sion 
may  disclose  the  results  of  investigations 


or  studies  provided  that  the  information 
is  not  revealed  in  an  individually  identi- 
fiable manner  or  does  not  reveal  a  trade 
secret  or  confidential  commercial  and 
financial  information  of  any  person 
I  section  21(d>  <1»  iB)  >.  The  Commission 
may  disclose  trade  secrets  and  confiden- 
tial commercial  and  financial  informa- 
tion in  the  following  circumstances: 
first,  it  may  disclose  such  information  to 
Congress  'section  21id>  i  D  (A»  >  ;  second, 
it  may  disclose  such  information  to  Fed- 
eral and  State  law  enforcement  agencies, 
provided  that  those  agencies  promise  to 
use  it  for  law  enforcement  purposes  only 
and  keep  it  confidential  (section  6(f)): 
third,  relevant  and  material  information 
may  be  disclosed  in  Commission  admin- 
istrative proceedings  or  in  judicial  pro- 
ceedings, but  it  may  be  made  subject  to 
appropriate  protective  orders  (sections 
21<d)(l>'C),  21'd)(2)>,  see  Senate 
Report  No.  96-500  at  27-28:  fourth, 
disclosures  may  be  made  pursuant  to 
certain  statutes  that  authorize  dis- 
closures to  other  Federal  agencies: 
and  finally,  disclosures  may  be  made  of 
disaggregated  information  obtained  un- 
der the  Federal  Reports  Act  to  Federal 
agencies,  but  the  agencies  may  use  the 
information  only  for  economic,  statis- 
tical, or  policymaking  purposes,  and  may 
not  disclose  that  information  in  an  indi- 
vidually identifiable  form  (Section  21  id) 
(1)  (Di  >. 

As  to  this  last  provision,  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  conferees  to  codify  current  Com- 
mission practice  which  is  to  allow  only 
the  Department  of  Commerce's  Bureau 
of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA)  access  to 
individual  quarterly  financial  reports 
collected  by  the  FTC.  This  information 
is  used  by  BEA  for  purposes  of  pre- 
paring the  estimates  of  the  national 
income  and  product  accounts.  Other 
Federal  agencies  do  not  currently  have 
regular  access  to  disaggregated  data 
gathered  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act 
and  we  expect  no  change  in  this  practice. 
However,  if  any  need  arises  for  a  change 
in  this  practice,  we  expect  the  Commis- 
sion to  notify  the  Commerce  Committees. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  conference 
report  permits  the  FTC  to  disclose  con- 
fidential information  to  Federal  and 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  if  the 
agencies  agree  to  maintain  the  material 
in  confidence  and  if  they  need  the  infor- 
mation for  official  law  enforcement  pur- 
poses. The  provision  maintains  an  au- 
thority which  the  Commission  has  under 
current  law,  as  recently  explained  by  the 
court  in  the  Interco  case.  The  conference 
report  does  not  require  the  Commission 
to  second-guess  or  look  behind  the  scope 
of  a  State  attorney  general's  request  for 
access  to  the  Commission's  investigatory 
files. 

As  to  information  that  the  Commission 
obtained  before  enactment  of  this  bill, 
the  respective  prohibitions  and  authori- 
ties contained  in  sections  6ff),  21(d). 
21 'e),  and  21(f)  apply  regardless  of 
whether  the  information  was  obtained 
before  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act.  Sections  21(a),  21  (b>,  and  21  <c) 
apply  to  material  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission after  the  effective  date  of  the 
act. 

Finally,  sections  6(f)  and  21(b)  require 
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agencies  that  receive  the  information 
from  the  Commission  to  maintain  the 
information  in  confidence.  These  provi- 
sions are  not  intended  to  preclude  use  of 
documents  as  evidence  in  a  law  enforce- 
ment proceeding.  Also,  if  both  the  Com- 
mission and  the  provider  consent,  the 
recipient  agency  may  make  information 
covered  by  these  provisions  public. 

One  clarification  needs  to  be  made  con- 
cerning section  20(i).  'Where  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  one  of  its  report- 
ing programs  such  as  QFR  or  line  of 
business,  is  sending  out  identical  process 
orders  to  a  large  number  of  companies, 
then  a  duplicate  of  the  Commissioners 
signature  on  the  first  order  on  other  iden- 
tical orders  is  sufficient.  However,  with 
respect  to  other  uses  of  compulsory  proc- 
ess, the  conferees  intend  that  a  Com- 
missioner sign  each  order. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  lengthy  hearing 
record  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  indicates,  many  proposals 
were  recommended  to  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  In 
closing,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  neither 
the  legislation  which  passed  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  nor  this  conference  report  takes 
away  powers  which  the  Commission  has 
had  for  years.  All  the  improved  and 
strengthened  enforcement  measures  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  recent  years  arc 
preserved,  including  the  extension  of  the 
Commission's  jurisdiction  to  all  matters 
which  affect  commerce,  the  power  to  is- 
sue industrywide  trade  regulation  rules, 
the  power  to  give  industrywide  effect  to 
individual  cease-and-desist  orders,  the 
authority  to  seek  immediate  injunctions 
against  alleged  unfair  or  deceptive  acts 
or  practices  pending  Commission  adjudi- 
cation of  its  charges,  and  the  right  to  go 
to  court  after  issuance  of  a  cease-and- 
desist  order  to  obtain  redress  for  con- 
sumers who  have  been  injured  by  imfair 
or  deceptive  acts  or  practices. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission,  with 
new  guidelines  with  respect  to  its  rule- 
making authority,  continues  to  have  the 
potential  to  be  an  aggressive  watchdog 
of  the  marketplace.  I  feel  confident  in 
saving  that  the  changes  we  have  made 
will  help  return  the  FTC  to  a  respected 
and  responsible  agency  which  is  what 
the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it  first 
created  the  agency. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee  for  his  leader- 
ship and  invaluable  support  on  this  FTC 
authorization  bill. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee. Senator  Danforth,  for  his  co- 
operation, for  his  patience— and  I  under- 
score "patience" — and  for  his  thought- 
ful—and I  underscore  "thoughtful"— 
contributions  in  this  legislative  endeavor. 
Without  the  time  and  effort  he  contrib- 
uted, there  would  be  no  authorization 
bill  to  consider  today. 

Further,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  rec- 
o?nize  all  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees for  continuing  to  work  together 
in  trying  circumstances  in  an  effort  to 
fund  this  agency. 

Finally.  I  thank  the  administration  for 
the  time  that  the  President  and  his  Do- 
mestic Policy  Adviser,  Stuart  Eizenstat 


have  personally  contributed  to  this  pro- 
posed legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  suspect  that  this  meas- 
ure would  not  be  here  had  it  not  been 
for  the  work,  the  tireless  efforts,  the  pa- 
tience, and  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  the  staff:  Amy  Bondurant.  Mike  Mul- 
len. Loretta  Dunn,  and  on  my  personal 
staff.  Martha  Moloney.  To  them  and  to 
each  of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
minority.  I  extend  my  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  for  his  fine  leadership  in 
handling  the  FTC  bill  on  the  floor  and  in 
leading  the  Senate  conferees  through  a 
difficult  and  complicated  conference  with 
the  House.  He  has  done  an  outstanding 
job.  I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri  who 
has  contributed  and  cooperated  greatly 
in  bringing  this  bill  to  conference.  He 
contributed  significantly  to  our  efforts  in 
developing  proposals  and  alternatives 
that  would  bridge  the  gap  between  Sen- 
ate and  House  positions  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  believe  that  the  final  conference 
version  of  the  FTC  bill  represents  an  ex- 
cellent compromise.  It  sets  clear  limits  on 
the  FTC's  authority  in  a  number  of  im- 
portant areas,  but  it  does  not  cripple  or 
infringe  on  the  Commission's  authority 
to  continue  to  protect  consumers  and 
insure  a  competitive  marketplace. 

Mr,  President,  this  legislation  grew  out 
of  9  days  of  comprehensive  oversight 
hearings  indicated  that  the  FTC's  au- 
thority was  very  broad  and  that  the  Com- 
mission was  stretching  its  authority  to 
the  very  limits  and  beyond.  It  became 
clear  to  the  committee  that  remedial 
legislation  was  needed,  and  S.  1991  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Ford  was  strongly  sup- 
ported in  the  committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  a  vote  of  77  to  13  on  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1980.  After  extensive  negotia- 
tions with  our  House  conferees,  we  have 
come  up  with  a  final  bill  which  I  believe 
preserves  the  thrust  of  the  Senate  legis- 
lation, but  also  accommodates  some 
strongly  held  views  of  the  House  con- 
ferees and  certain  concerns  raised  by  the 
President  regarding  rulemaking  proceed- 
ings. 

I  should  like  to  explain  some  of  the  key 
provisions  of  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
First,  the  bill  limits  the  authority  of  the 
FTC  to  issue  subpenas.  In  the  past  the 
Commission  has  issued  subpenas  without 
any  basis  to  believe  that  a  company  was 
violating  the  law;  subpenas  were  issued 
simply  to  satisfy  "oflScial  curiosity  " 
Under  the  legislation,  the  Commission 
would  be  required  to  state  the  nature  of 
the  conduct  constituting  the  alleged  vio- 
lation which  is  under  investigation  £ind 
the  provision  of  law  applicable  to  that 
conduct.  This  provision  is  modeled  after 
the  Antitrust  Civil  Process  Act  and  I 
think  it  will  prevent  fishing  expeditions. 
In  addition  to  limiting  subpenas,  the  bill 
also  requires  the  Commission  to  respect 
the  confidentiality  of  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial information  supplied  to  the  Com- 
mission in  the  course  of  its  investigations. 


Second,  the  committee  has  incorpo- 
rated into  S.  1991,  several  regulatory  re- 
form provisions  which  are  similar  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. The  most  important  provision 
is  a  requirement  for  a  regtilatory  analy- 
sis by  the  FTC  for  each  proposed  and 
final  lole  issued  by  it.  This  amendment 
would  require  the  FTC  to  publish  an 
analysis  of  rulemaking  options,  includ- 
ing an  assessment  of  the  benefits  and 
adverse  effect  of  any  proposed  rule  and 
its  alternatives.  Over  the  long  run,  I  be- 
lieve that  requiring  regulatory  agencies 
to  systematically  analyze  rulemaking 
options  and  particularly  the  cost  and 
benefits  of  these  options  will  result  in 
more  sound,  and  less  burdensome,  reg- 
ulations. 

ADVERTISINC   RnjEMAKINC 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  children's  ad- 
vertising proceeding  and  the  FTC's  rule- 
making authority  over  advertising.  The 
conference  report  would  permit  the  FTC 
to  engage  in  rulemaking  with  respect  to 
children's  advertising  only  if  that  ad- 
vertising was  deceptive.  This  amend- 
ment would  eliminate  unfairness  as  a 
ground  to  regulate  children's  advertis- 
ing. The  conference  report  would  also 
suspend  the  use  of  "unfairness"  in  any 
new  rulemaking  proceeding  during  the 
3-year  authorization  period.  This  action 
is  consistent  with  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee's view  that  unfairness  is  too  broad 
and  vague  a  concept  when  applied  to  ad- 
vertising. I  believe  the  Commission  will 
have  adequate  authority  to  regulate  ad- 
vertising if  their  power  is  limited  to  pre- 
venting false  or  deceptive  advertising. 

There  is  one  other  obser\'ation  that  I 
should  like  to  make  about  the  children's 
advertising  proceeding  that  I  think  is 
important.  In  the  Commerce  Committee 
we  focused  on  the  constitutional  and  pro- 
cedural issues  and  the  question  of  what 
the  appropriate  standard  was  for  regu- 
lating advertising.  But.  there  is  another 
important  question  regarding  the  FTC's 
activity  in  this  area.  That  is:  Whether 
the  FTC  proceeding  was  really  an  at- 
tempt to  create  through  rulemaking  a 
new  national  nutrition  policy.  To  the 
extent  that  the  FTC  was  attempting  to 
establish  nutrition  policy  their  rulemak- 
ing proceeding  was  a  mistake.  That 
should  be  done  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  or  the  Deoartment  of 
Agriculture,  not  the  FTC.  The  FTC  has 
played  and  continues  to  play  an  impwr- 
tant  role  in  preventing  false  or  deceptive 
advertising,  and  it  will  be  most  faithful 
to  its  charter  if  it  sticks  to  that  mission. 

INStrXANCE 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  briefly  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  section  5  of  the 
conference  report,  a  provision  that  I 
sponsored  in  committee. 

This  amendment  clarifies  the  proper. 
but  limited,  role  of  the  FTC  with  regard 
to  instirance.  Congressional  action  was 
made  necessary  because  the  FTC  has  re- 
fused to  observe  the  limits  on  its  jurisdic- 
tion imnosed  by  Congress  in  the  McCar- 
ran-Perguson  Act.  As  you  know,  the 
McCarran  Act  vests  the  States  with  au- 
thority to  regulate  insurance  free  of  In- 
terference by  the  FTC.  But  despite  this 
restriction,  in  the  past  2  years  the  FTC 
has  undertaken  a  wideranging  program 
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of  unauthorized  insurance  investigations. 
These  activities  have  had  precisely  the 


final  version  of  the  bill  is  intended  to     this   issue.    Given   the   complexity   and 
affect  the  discussion  between  myself  and     variation    of    fact    patterns,    individual 
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of  unauthorized  insurance  investigations. 
These  activities  have  had  precisely  the 
result  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
McCarrEin  Act  to  avoid — interfering  with 
State  insurance  regulation. 

Accordingly,  section  5  makes  it  clear 
that  the  FTC  may  not  conduct  investiga- 
tions of  the  business  of  insurance  under 
section  6  of  the  PTC  Act.  The  FTC  may 
not  initiate  any  new  investigations,  and 
it  must  terminate  any  existing  investiga- 
tions. The  Commission  may,  however, 
continue  to  assist  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  in  its  ongoing  study 
of  "medi-gap"  insurance. 

In  a  broader  sense,  the  piirpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  reaffirm  and  reinforce,  in 
the  strongest  way  possible,  the  basic 
policy  of  the  McCarran  Act — that  the 
FTC  must  defer  to  State  regulation  of  in- 
surance. It  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
FTC  to  seek  to  narrow  or  change  this 
poUcy  by  conducting  investigations  out- 
side of  its  jurisdiction  or  by  adopting  un- 
suppxjrtable  interpretations  of  the  Mc- 
Carran Act. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  by  the 
Commission's  attempts  to  substitute  its 
judgment  for  that  of  the  States  on  what 
is  an  appropriate  regulatory  philosophy. 
In  the  McCarran  Act.  Congress  intended 
to  leave  the  States  freedom  to  choose 
whatever  regulatory  structure  they 
deemed  appropriate.  Consistent  with  this 
objective,  the  courts  have  established 
that  where  a  State  has  enacted  a  law  or 
regulation,  there  is  no  Federal  authority 
under  the  McCarran  Act  unless  the  law 
or  regulation  is  a  sham  or  pretense.  I 
think  that  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  law. 
It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress to  establish  the  law  and  of  the 
Commission  to  enforce  it  as  they  find  it. 

The  FTC's  only  proper  role  is  to  pro- 
vide its  views  on  policy  questions  when 
requested  by  Congress  in  order  to  fur- 
ther our  legislative  function.  The  FTC 
authorization  bill  clarifies  this  role. 
Under  the  provision  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees,  the  Commission  may  conduct 
studies  on  insurance  issues  at  the  request 
of  either  the  House  or  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  committees  with  appro- 
priate jurisdiction.  As  indicated  in  the 
conference  report,  this  authority  is 
limited  to  general  review  and  analysis 
of  insurance  policy  issues,  not  inv^ti- 
gations  of  the  industry  or  segments  of 
the  industry.  Such  full-scale  investiga- 
tions can  only  be  conducted  after  obtain- 
ing the  approval  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  study  of 
automobile  insurance. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  I  can  say  that  we  intend  to 
use  this  authority  responsibly,  and  with 
full  recognition  that  State  insurance 
officials  must  always  be  consulted.  In 
conducting  studies,  I  also  expect  the  FTC 
to  make  use  of  the  States'  expertise. 

By  thus  assuring  Congress  of  access 
to  FTC  advice.  whUe  at  the  same  time 
assuring  the  States  that  their  regula- 
tory efforts  can  continue  without  impair- 
ment, I  firmly  believe  that  this  provision 
strikes  the  appropriate  balance  between 
Federal  and  State  interests. 

Just  briefly,  I  would  like  to  mention 
two  other  points.  First,  nothing  in  the 


final  version  of  the  bill  is  intended  to 
affect  the  discussion  between  myself  and 
Senator  Proxmire  regarding  the  ability 
of  the  Banking  Committee  to  request 
investigations  and  studies  by  the  FTC 
under  the  Truth-In-Lending  and  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Acts.  I  recog- 
nize the  Banking  Committee's  long- 
standing involvement  in  insurance  sold 
or  promoted  by  creditors.  There  is  no 
intent  to  affect  any  authority  given  to 
the  FTC  under  the  Truth-In-Dending 
Act  or  the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity 
Act.  Our  discussion  of  February  7,  1980. 
still  stands. 

Second.  I  wish  to  comment  on  my 
understanding  of  how  "health  main- 
tenance organizations  " — HMO's — are 
treated  under  the  McCarran -Ferguson 
Act.  The  phrase  "the  business  of  insur- 
ance", as  I  understand  it,  includes  those 
activities  of  health  insurance  plans  that 
involve  the  spreading  and  sharing  of 
risk  and,  if  those  plans  are  regulated 
under  State  laws  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  insurance  they  are  exempt  from 
the  antitrust  laws.  This  would  include 
prepaid  health  plans,  health  mainte- 
nance organizations,  and  foundations  for 
medical  care  to  the  extent  they  are  reg- 
ulated by  State  law.  Of  course,  under 
the  Royal  Drug  case,  third-party  con- 
tracts of  insurers — to  reimburse  persons 
or  firms  for  goods  or  services  provided 
to  an  insured — are  not  protected  from 
the  antitrust  laws. 

STANDARDS 

Mr.  President,  let  me  comment  briefly 
on  section  7  of  the  conference  report, 
the  provision  on  the  standards  and  cer- 
tification rulemaking  proceeding.  Under 
the  conference  substitute  the  Commis- 
sion's section  18  rulemaking  would  be 
terminated.  This  is  plainly  justified  be- 
cause a  clear  majority  of  cases  of  alleged 
unlawful  conduct  that  formed  the  basis 
of  this  rulemaking  involved  the  imjusti- 
fied  exclusion  of  products  from  the  mar- 
ket— a  boycott  under  the  Sherman  Act, 
not  "unfair  acts  or  practices  "  to  which 
section  18  rulemaking  authority  is 
restricted. 

The  conference  report  takes  no  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  of  whether  the  Com- 
mission has  any  other  rulemaking 
authority.  Specifically,  our  action  should 
not  be  taken  as  aCQrming  any  rulemak- 
ing authority  under  section  6(g)  of  the 
FTC  Act.  That  authority,  if  it  exists, 
must  be  found  in  the  1914  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act.  I  must  say,  that  I  per- 
sonally have  doubts  about  the  Commis- 
sion's rulemaking  authority  under  this 
section.  In  my  view,  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the  1914  act  is  very  unclear  on 
this  point,  and,  in  any  event,  this  rep- 
resents an  important  policy  issue  which 
an  American  Bar  Association  committee 
report  has  recently  suggested  should  be 
reviewed  by  Congress. 

Second,  regardless  of  the  extent  of  the 
Commission's  rulemaking  authority,  the 
conference  report  stresses  that  "the  con- 
ferees believe  the  Commission  should 
explore  the  possibihty  of  voluntary  rules 
and  guidelines  in  this  area."  In  fact,  I 
think  the  FTC  staff  report  is  clearly 
unpersuasive  in  explainmg  why  rule- 
making rather  than  individual  actions 
is  the  preferred  method  for  addressing 


this  issue.  Given  the  complexity  and 
variation  of  fact  patterns,  individual 
actions  rather  than  rigid  rules  seem  to 
me  to  be  the  better  approach  to  remedy 
the  problems  in  this  area. 

Third,  unless  the  Commission  can 
establish  a  pattern  of  unlawful  conduct — 
which  the  '25  cases  cited  in  the  staff  re- 
port clearly  fail  to  do,  I  do  not  think 
the  Commission  should  seek  to  exercise 
rulemaking  authority. 

Fourth,  and  again  assuming  the  FTC 
has  other  rulemaking  authority,  the 
Commission  must  demonstrate  a  "nexus" 
between  its  proposed  rule  'nd  the  alleged 
unlawful  conduct  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  rule.  Testimony  during  the  course  of 
the  committee's  oversight  hearings  in- 
dicated that  many  complaints  did  not 
involve  situations  where  no  notice  or 
right  to  participate  occurred,  but  in- 
volved technical  disagreements  over  the 
particular  standard  that  was  established. 

Finally,  this  rulemaking  raises  another 
important  question — overlapping  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  FTC  is  proceeding  with  this 
rulemaking  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  instructed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  develop  a  rule  in- 
directly regulating  standards  activities 
by  barring  reimbursement  of  Govern- 
ment officials  for  work  on  standards 
committees  or  the  use  of  standards  for 
procurement,  unless  the  standard  was  set 
by  a  standards  group  meeting  certain  due 
process  requirements.  These  require- 
ments appear  to  be  very  similar  to  the 
requirements  of  the  proposed  FTC  rule. 
Therefore,  it  would  seem  appropriate  to 
coordinate  these  rulemaking  activities 
and  avoid  any  duplicate  or  inconsistent 
requirements. 

The  FTC  standards  proceeding  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  controversy.  But, 
what  it  all  comes  down  to  is  some  com- 
mon sense  about  regulation:  Is  this  regu- 
lation really  necessary?  And,  does  this 
regulation  really  address  the  underlying 
problems  that  have  been  identified  in  a 
manner  that  will  be  more  effective  than 
other  possible  regulations  or  individual 
actions.  I  hope  the  Commission  will  give 
careful  consideration  to  these  questions 
and  the  issues  I  have  outlined  when  they 
determine  what  further  action  should  be 
taken  in  this  area. 

PROVISIONS   OF  THE   BOTTSE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  there  are  four  pro- 
visions of  the  House  bill  which  are  in- 
corporated in  the  final  conference  report. 
The  conferees  accepted  a  House  provision 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  FTC  to  reg- 
ulate funeral  services.  The  FTC  is  limited 
to  regulating  certain  specified  activities 
and  in  addition  a  State  may  request  ex- 
emption from  FTC  jurisdiction  if  it  pro- 
vides equal  or  greater  consumer  protec- 
tion for  funeral  services.  The  conferees 
also  adopted  a  House  provision  suspend- 
ing FTC  authority  to  initiate  actions 
against  generic  trademarks  for  the  3- 
year  authorization  period.  This  would 
give  the  Congress  time  to  reevaluate  en- 
forcement policy  involving  trademarks. 

The  conferees  also  adopted  in  modi- 
fied form  a  House  provision  limiting  the 
FTC  authority  over  agricultural  coopera- 
tives. This  amendment  addresses  the  un- 
certainty surrounding  the  jurisdiction  of 
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the  FTC  by  making  certain  that  the  FTC 
may  not  take  any  action  against  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  because  of  conduct 
that  is  exempt  from  antitrust  enforce- 
ment under  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
This  amendment  says  that  if  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act  sanctions  certain  activities, 
the  FTC  has  to  stay  away — totally.  It 
may  not  initiate  any  action  whatsoever. 
Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  on  a  two- 
House  veto  provision.  Although  I  have 
strong  doubts  about  whether  the  veto 
will  be  an  effective  mechanism  for  con- 
fining rulemaking  to  the  agency's  statu- 
tory limits,  and  although  I  think  redefin- 
ing an  agency's  authority  through  legis- 
lation such  as  this  FTC  bill  is  a  more 
desirable  means  for  reform,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  reach  some  accommodation  with 
the  House  on  this  issue.  The  legislation 
provides  for  a  two-House  veto  during 
the  3-year  authorization  period.  This  will 
provide  a  test  of  whether  or  not  this  is  a 
workable  mechanism  and  would  also  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  a  judicial  test  of 
the  veto's  constitutionahty. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  I>resident,  the  FTC  and  a  large 
segment  of  the  press  seem  to  assume  that 
this  legislation  resulted  solely  from  pres- 
sure of  special  interests.  This  is  an  in- 
correct assxunption.  While  it  is  true  that 
parties  affected  by  FTC's  rulemaking 
proceeding  did  bring  their  views  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee,  that  alone 
would  not  have  resulted  in  the  legislation 
we  are  completing  action  on  today.  Many 
industries  and  many  companies  con- 
stantly complain  about  regulatory  action 
but  only  occasionally  does  it  result  in 
legislation.  The  real  reason  that  we  have 
proposed  this  legislation  for  the  FTC 
is  because  the  Commission  appeared  to 
be  fully  prepared  to  push  its  statu- 
tory authority  to  the  very  brink  and 
beyond.  The  FTC  lost  sight  of  the  neces- 
sity to  listen  to  the  evidence  and  legal 
argimients  of  its  opponents.  Good  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  had  been  replaced  with 
an  arrogance  that  seemed  unparalleled 
among  independent  regulatory  agencies. 
The  FTC  brought  this  legislation  upon 
itself  because  its  own  chairman  sought 
to  "venture  in  the  unchartered  territory" 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 
His  views  were  clearly  stated  in  a  1977 
speech  in  which  he  said: 

Frankly,  I  don't  know  how  far  we  can 
travel  on  (the  "unfairness"  authority  of 
Sperry  &  Hutchinson  1.  but  we  Intend  to 
make  use  of  the  precedent,  as  It  Illustrates 
the  elastic  nature  of  the  concept  of  "unfair- 
ness" which  Section  5  embodies. 

We  are  not  asking  the  Commission  to 
stop  carrying  out  its  consumer  protec- 
tion mission.  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
the  Commission  confine  its  activities  to 
its  statutorj'  charter. 

President  Carter  said  earlier  this  year 
m  a  speech  on  regulatory  reform : 

We  have  got  a  pressing  need  to  get  rid 
of  the  regulations  that  are  unwarranted,  and 
many  of  them  are  absolutely  unwarranted 
and  we  have  got  a  need  to  manage  those 
that  are  needed  In  the  most  effective  and 
enlightened   and   sensitive   way. 

Congress  has  enacted  this  legislation 

J'it''ft  '^Jf  ^""y  ^^a^e  °f  and  agrees 
with  the  President's  views.  I  hope  that 


the    Commission    will    implement    this 
legislation  in  that  spirit. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  who  has  always  consistently 
sought  an  equitable  solution  to  the  con- 
troversy surrounding  the  FTC.  I  respect 
and  appreciate  the  reservations  he  has 
expressed  about  the  report  now  before 
the  Senate;  and  in  light  of  his  very 
strong  opposition  to  parts  of  the  report 
I  especially  appreciate  his  cooperative 
spirit  in  permitting  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  move  forward  on  this  com- 
promise. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  profes- 
sional work  on  the  part  of  our  respective 
staffs  who  have  labored  diligently  to 
make  this  compromise  possible.  The 
Senate  is  grateful  to  Mike  Mullen.  Amy 
Bondurant.  Loretta  Dunn,  Martha 
Moloney,  Steve  Halloway,  and  Butch 
Almstedt. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Rollings.  He  is  en- 
gaged in  the  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  budget  provisions.  I  submit  his 
statement  for  the  Record. 

Statement  on  Insurance 
Mr  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  In- 
surance provision.  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  that  this  amendment  re- 
affirms the  basic  purpose  of  the  McCarran- 
Ferguson  Act — to  leave  the  Job  of  insurance 
regulation  to  the  States  In  this  amendment. 
we  are  once  again  telling  the  FTC  that  it  i.s 
not  to  investigate  the  business  of  Insurance 
since  the  States  alone  have  this  responsibil- 
ity. We  are  limiting  the  FTC's  role  to  con- 
ducting studies  at  the  request  of  either  Com- 
merce Committee  and  only  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Information  to  Congress  when 
it  considers  insurance  issues. 

Because  the  States  have  this  exclusive 
power  to  regulate.  I  would  expect  that  there 
would  be  few.  if  any.  FTC  Insurance  studies 
undertaken  at  congressional  request.  But  if 
there  are  such  studies,  the  appropriations 
process  must  be  taken  into  account  The 
appropriations  subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman  is  responsible  for  evaluating  and 
approving  FTC  expenditures.  As  I  Indicated 
during  the  Commerce  Committees  mark-up 
of  the  FTC  bill,  we  can  only  appropriate  if 
there  has  been  an  authorization.  TTie  prob- 
lem In  the  past  has  been  that  the  FTC  has 
gone  ahead  with  insurance  Investigations 
without  seeking  approval  from  the  appro- 
priations committee. 

Therefore,  to  exercise  our  responsibilities 
under  this  amendment  effectively,  we  must 
be  kept  continuously  Informed  by  the  FTC 
Specifically,  we  expect  to  be  advised  promptly 
by  the  FTC  of  any  request  for  a  study  from 
the  House  or  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 
And.  we  expect  to  be  told  of  the  estimated 
funds  which  will  be  needed  We  will  then 
give  full  and  fair  consideration  to  including 
such  amounts  in  the  FTC's  aporopriations 
bill.  Just  as  we  would  with  regard  to  any 
other  budget  proposal  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
process  of  arriving  at  a  Federal  Trade 
Commission  authorization  bill  has  been 
a  very  long  fight — in  fact,  something  of 
a  saga— for  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion has  now  gone  some  43  months  with- 
out an  authorization.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  past  4  years  or  so,  the  FTC 
has  limped  along  from  month  to  month, 
with  one  continuing  appropriation  bill 
after  another  sustaining  its  life — con- 


stantly under  attack  from  various  sides, 
constantly  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as 
to  what  its  future  would  be,  what  it 
would  be  permitted  to  do.  what  it  would 
be  able  to  do  in  the  future. 

The  continued  life  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  wnthout  an  authorization 
bill  is  indeed  a  doubt.  At  one  point — I  be- 
lieve it  was  last  March — the  House  of 
Representatives  was  able  to  muster  a 
majority  of  only  some  15  votes  to  pass  a 
continuing  appropriations  bill  for  the 
FTC  Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  unless 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  able 
to  agree,  at  long  last,  on  an  authorization 
bill,  the  possibility  of  further  continuing 
appropriations  is  very  much  in  doubt. 

So  it  is  in  a  ver>'  real  sense  that  the 
future  of  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, of  very  long  standing,  is  In 
question  and  that  that  future  will  be 
resolved  by  what  we  are  about  to  do  this 
afternoon. 

On  the  other  hand — on  the  other  side 
of  this  particular  dilemma  that  we  have 
been  in — an  agency  of  the  Government 
that  continues  in  existence  without  an 
authorization  bill  to  sustain  it  is  really 
without  any  congressional  control  what- 
ever, other  than  simply  the  power  of  the 
purse. 

Therefore,  for  those  who  believe  that 
regulatory  agencies  should  not  be  just 
free-wheeling  organizations  spinning  out 
of  control,  an  authorization  bill  is  es- 
sential not  only  to  maintain  the  hfe 
of  an  agency  but  also  to  provide  it  with 
the  kind  of  congressional  supervision 
which  is  necessarj'  if  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  maintained  and 
its  regulatory  agencies  are  going  to  be 
under  the  control  of  those  who  ulti- 
mately are  elected  bv  the  people — name- 
ly, the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  has  been  a  very  long,  hard  battle 
to  get  an  authorization  bill. 

It  has  lasted  some  4  years  during  which 
time  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
held  some  14  days  of  hearings  The  House 
Consumer  Subcommittee  held  some  6 
days  of  hearings.  The  Senate  at  various 
stages  had  this  matter  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  on  7  different  days,  the  House  on 
8  different  days.  There  were  5  days  of 
meetings  of  conferees,  not  to  mention 
numerous  informal  meetings  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  were  involved  in 
this  process. 

I  believe  that  this  is  beginning  to  wind 
its  way  down  and  that  today  we  are  going 
to  have  an  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  going  to  be  a  bill 
which  will  please  absolutely  no  one. 

I  asked  my  legislative  assistant  Kermit 
Almstedt,  when  we  finally  put  the  last 
touches  on  the  compromise  leading  up  to 
this  conference  report,  please  name  the 
groups  that  will  not  like  this  bill.  And 
he  said,  "Well,  the  consumer  advocates 
will  not  like  it,  the  funeral  directors  will 
not  like  it,  the  agricultural  co-ops  will 
not  like  it,"  and  he  went  down  this  long 
list,  and  I  said,  "'Who  will  like  it?"  And 
his  answer  was  "Nobody." 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  that  really 
is  the  nature  sometimes  of  the  legislative 
process.  But  Congress  is  a  place  where 
compromise  is  worked  out  and  when  a 
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compromise  is  worked  out  nobody  is  en- 
tirely satisfied,  nobody  is  entirely  happy. 
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On  February  7.  1980,  the  full  Senate  accept- 
ed by  a  vote  of  77  to  13,  the  text  of  the 
Senate    Consumer    Subcommittee    bill     (S. 


ter  what  the  Senate  (or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) Intended  when  the  President 
siened  the  bill  into  law.  the  House   ( or  the 
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Justice.    Commerce    appropriation    bill.    Al- 
though limitations  were  placed  on  how  the 
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tive  session  and   ordered   renorted   with   nn 
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compromise  is  worked  out  nobody  is  en- 
tirely satisfied,  nobody  is  entirely  happy. 
The  problem  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  is  that  at  the  outset  when 
Congress  enacted  the  legislation  creating 
the  FTC,  setting  up  its  jurisdiction,  that 
language  was  so  loose  that  Congress 
really  failed  to  provide  the  kind  of  in- 
structions for  the  agency  which  were 
necessary  tc  provide  clear  guidelines  for 
what  it  was  to  do  and  what  it  was  not  to 
do.  Therefore,  with  only  very  loose  gen- 
eral instructions  from  Congress  the 
agency  began  to.  to  use  the  vernacular. 
do  its  own  thing  and.  therefore,  the 
American  people  and  interests  within  our 
coimtry  chose  up  sides  and  decided  that 
they  did  or  did  not  hke  what  the  FTC 
was  doing  on  particular  items. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  things  that 
came  out  of  the  hearings  was  the  agree- 
ment to  hold  more  hearings  to  define  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ""unfair"  in  the  basic 
FTC's  jurisdictional  statement,  that  it 
has  jurisdiction  over  unfair  or  deceptive 
trade  practices.  The  term  "unfair "  is  so 
loose,  so  elusive  in  definition  that  Con- 
gress has  really  had  an  ineffective  way  of 
judging  what  the  FTC  is  up  to. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  statement  detailing 
the  compromise  as  I  see  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  op  John  C.  Dantobth  Concern- 
ing THE  Federal  Trade  Commission  Re- 
authorization Bill 

Since  1976.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
has  gone  without  legislative  authorization. 
The  FTC  has  a  constructive  and  Important 
role  to  play  in  the  regulation  of  interstate 
commerce.  However,  congressional  concern 
with  controversial  FTC  investigations,  rule- 
malclng  and  litigation  has  increased  to  the 
point  of  forcing  the  Commission  to  operate 
under  stop-gap  continuing  resolutions  for  a 
period  of  43  months. 

One  source  of  controversy  bas  iDeen  the 
overly  broad  statutory  language  contained 
within  the  original  FTC  Act  which  requires 
the  agency  to  prohibit  "unfair  or  deceptive 
acts  or  practices'"  in  the  marketplace.  The 
Commission  has  moved  against  a  broad  range 
of  groups  within  the  private  sector  on  the 
vague  grounds  that  their  business  practices 
were  ""unfair." 

A  second  source  of  controversy  has  been 
the  manner  in  which  the  PTC  has  conducted 
its  affairs  Investigative  subpoenas  have  been 
used  in  "fishing  expeditions'"  without  rea- 
sonable prior  expectation  of  wrongdoing. 
Rulemalcing  has  been  instituted  without  ad- 
vance notice  to  affected  parties  and  without 
any  reasonable  belief  that  the  alleged  wrong- 
doing was  prevalent  in  the  marketplace.  In 
addition,  investigations  have  been  under- 
taken in  areas  where  the  Congress  specifi- 
cally has  reserved  Jurisdiction  elsewhere. 

In  1978.  these  concerns  produced  a  cli- 
mate In  which  the  Senate  voted  approval  of 
an  FTC  conference  committee  authorization 
bill  on  two  occasions,  only  to  have  the  com- 
promise legislation  rejected  by  the  House. 

In  early  1979.  I  became  Involved  In  the 
PTC  reauthorization  process  as  the  new 
ranking  Minority  Member  of  the  Consumer 
Subcommittee  of  the  Commerce  Committee. 
I  concluded  that  the  most  constructive  way 
to  break  the  impasse  that  had  developed  be- 
tween the  House,  the  Senate,  the  FTC  and 
the  Administration  would  be  for  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  to  draft  legislation  more  pre- 
cisely defining  the  Commission "s  authority. 


On  February  7.  1980.  the  fuU  Senate  accept- 
ed by  a  vote  of  77  to  13,  the  text  of  the 
Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee  blU  (S. 
1991 ) .  It  contained  the  following  major  pro- 
visions : 

Prohibited  FTC  public  disclosure  of  trade 
secrets  and  confidential  commercial  and  fi- 
nancial information; 

Required  the  FTC  to  utilize  explicit  sub- 
poena processes,  thereby  preventing  "fishing 
expeditions"  and  protecting  the  legitimate 
rights  of  business  and  persons  subjected  to 
investigations; 

Required  advance  notice  of  proposed  FTC 
rulemakings  to  affected  parties; 

Prohibited  rulemaking  except  In  Instances 
where  the  FTC  had  a  reasonable  caus3  to 
believe  that  unlawful  acts  were  occurring: 

Clarified  FTC  jurisdiction  over  the  Insur- 
ance industry  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  McCarran-Perguson  Act; 

Prohibited  the  FTC  from  regulating  chil- 
dren's advertising  (Kldvld)  under  the 
agency's  theory  that  such  advertising  was, 
per  se.  ""unfair."  (Even  the  ACLU  objected 
to  such  sweeping  power.  >  The  Subcommittee 
was  originally  in  favor  of  giving  the  FTC 
authority  to  regulate  children's  advertising 
if  It  was  ""false  and  deceptive."  I  succeeded 
In  getting  the  Subcommittee  to  accept  a 
""false  or  deceptive'"  standard; 

Prohibited  FTC  rulemaking  authority  In 
the  area  of  voluntary  standards  or  certifica- 
tions (i.e.  such  matters  as  how  bright  a  100 
watt  light  bulb  must  be  or  how  thick  a  Vt" 
cast  iron  pipe  must  be).  It  was  my  view 
that  existing  antitrust  law  provided  relief  to 
anyone  denied  access  to  the  marketplace  due 
to  an  anticompetitive  standard  or  certifica- 
tion established  by  a  voluntary  association. 

During  the  Senate  floor  debate  on  S.  1991. 
aimendments  were  offered  to  reinstate  FTC 
authority  to  prohibit  children's  advertising 
and  to  permit  the  promulgation  of  trade 
rules  affecting  voluntary  standards  and  cer- 
tifications. I  opposed  both  amendments. 
"Kldvld"  lost  67  to  30,  and  standards  and 
certification  was  defeated  70  to  28. 

An  amendment  was  offered  that  would 
have  prohibited  the  FTC  Investigations  of 
antl-competltlve  practices  by  members  of  the 
"learned  professions.""  including  doctors,  law- 
yers and  dentists  on  the  ground  that  such 
practices  should  be  regulated  at  the  state 
level.  I  opposed  the  amendment  because 
hearings  on  the  matter  had  not  been  held 
and  it  violated  the  established  principle  ot 
concurrent  federal-state  enforcement  of  an- 
titrust laws.  The  amendment  was  defeated 
47  to  45. 

Finally,  an  amendment  was  offered  to  es- 
tablish a  one-house  legislative  veto  of  rule- 
making proceedings  at  the  FTC.  I  opposed 
the  amendment  for  two  reasons. 

First,  I  thought  its  constitutionality  was 
doubtful.  Before  a  bill  can  become  law,  it 
mu£t  pass  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  President  vetoes  the  bill.  It  must 
pass  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  This  Is 
the  way  the  system  of  checks  and  balances 
works.  tJnder  this  system.  If  the  Executive 
Branch  (the  President  and  the  bureaucracy) 
enforces  a  law  in  a  manner  different  from 
that  Intended  by  Congress.  Congress  may  re- 
write the  law.  subject  to  the  President's  veto 
(which  may.  In  turn,  be  overridden)  Or,  the 
E:xecutlve  Branch  may  be  taken  to  court  and 
charged  with  exceeding  its  authority. 

The  one-house  veto  would  tend  to  under- 
mine that  system.  It  would  mean  that  no 
matter  what  the  President  thought  the  in- 
tent of  a  bill  was  when  he  agreed  to  sign  it 
Into  law  (instead  of  exercising  his  right  to 
veto  the  bill ) ,  one  house  of  the  Congress 
would  have  the  last  word.  That's  not  what 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances  is  all 
about — the  one-house  veto  could  turn  the 
President  Into  a  congressional  pawn.  F^irther, 
the  one-house  veto  would  mean  that  no  mat- 


ter what  the  Senate  (or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) Intended  when  the  I*resldent 
signed  the  bill  into  law,  the  House  (or  the 
Senate)  could  undo  everything  simply  by 
exercising  its  veto.  That's  not  the  way  the 
system  is  supposed  to  work,  either 

Second,  even  if  the  one-house  veto  were 
constitutional,  it  suffers  from  other  prob- 
lems. The  veto  would  Invite  sloppy  lawmak- 
ing because  it  would  encourage  Congress  to 
write  laws  knowing  that  it  could  always  have 
a  second  bite  at  the  apple  when  reg^ilations 
were  written.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Congress  would  not  be  likely  to  look  at 
the  regulations  because  there  would  be  too 
many  of  them.  Current  history  proves  that  to 
be  true. 

In  my  opinion,  the  original  Senate  version 
of  the  FTC  bill  was  a  balanced  and  rea.=;onable 
effort  to  define  more  clearly  the  Commis- 
sion's responsibility  and  authority  However, 
deep  disagreements  developed  between  Con- 
ferees during  efforts  to  resolve  seven  sf>ecific 
differences  between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  bUl.  Agreement  was  reached 
only  after  weeks  of  protracted  negotiation 
and  compromise  on  both  sides,  and  only  after 
the  Conferees  agreed  to  treat  the  resolution 
of  differences  on  the  seven  Issues  as  a  pack- 
age— not  item  by  item.  The  disagreements  on 
these  Issues  were  resolved  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Trademarks. — The  House  version  pro- 
hibited the  FTC  from  petitioning  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  cancel  a  registered 
trademark  because  the  trade  name  had  be- 
come "'generic  " — i.e.  in  common  usage.  The 
Senate  version  placed  no  limit  on  the  FTC 
The  Senate-House  compromise  will  prohibit 
the  FTC  from  any  action  in  this  area  for 
three  years.  I  offered  a  compromise  which 
would  have  permitted  the  FTC  to  seek  the 
cancellation  of  a  trademark  If  it  could  show 
evidence  that  the  trademark  was  harmful  to 
competition.  My  compromise  was  not 
accepted. 

(2)  F^ineral  industry. — The  House  version 
prohibited  the  FTC  from  regulating  certain 
marketing  practices  within  the  funeral  In- 
dustry. The  Senate  version  imposed  no  such 
limits.  The  Senate-House  compromise  au- 
thorized the  FTC  to  issue  trade  regulations 
requiring  price  disclosures  and  preventing 
misrepresentations,  boycotts,  threats,  tying 
arrangements  and  the  sale  of  services  with- 
out prior  consumer  approval.  It  also  ex- 
empts states  from  FTC  regulation  if  they 
provide  comparable  or  stiffer  regulation  of 
the  funeral  industry.  I  favored  the  com- 
promise. 

(3)  Agricultural  cooperatives. — The  House 
version  prohibited  the  FTC  from  conducting 
any  investigation  of  agricultural  co-ops  for 
potential  antitrust  violations  whether  or  not 
the  questioned  activity  was  within  the  anti- 
trust immunity  granted  to  co-ops  under  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act  For  example,  the  FTC 
would  have  been  prohibited  from  investigat- 
ing alleged  price-fixing  between  a  co-op  and 
an  unrelated  grocery  store  chain.  The  Senate 
version  imposed  no  such  restrictions.  The 
Senate-House  compromise  prohibits  the  FTC 
from  conducting  a  study,  investigation  or 
prosecution  of  an  agricultural  co-op  for  vio- 
lations of  federal  antitrust  laws  only  when 
the  co-op  is  acting  under  the  immunity  of 
the  Capper-Volstead  Act.  The  compromise 
preserves  the  authority  of  the  FTC  to  Inves- 
tigate anti-competitive  behavior  of  ag  co-ops 
acting  outside  of  their  lawful  grant  of  im- 
munity. I  favored  the  compromise. 

(4)  Legislative  veto. — The  House  version 
allowed  trade  rules  promulgated  by  the  FTC 
to  be  vetoed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  or 
by  one  House  in  the  absence  of  action  by  the 
other  The  Senate  version  delayed  the  effec- 
tive date  of  rules  promulgated  by  the  FTC 
to  permit  Congress  time  to  enact  a  Joint  res- 
olution overturning  the  rule.  The  Senate- 
House  compromise  would  allow  a  two-house 
veto.  I  favored  the  result. 

(6)  Insurance. — The  Senate  version  clarl- 
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fied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  FTC  over  the 
insurance  industry  by  prohibiting  the  Com- 
mission, pursuant  to  existing  law  (McCar- 
ran-Ferguson  Act),  from  Investigation  or 
enforcement  activities  in  Jursdictions  where 
Insurance  i-;  already  subject  to  state  regula- 
tion. The  FTC  had  initiated  a  number  of 
ongoing  investigations  of  the  insurance  in- 
dustry In  direct  violation  of  McCarran -Fer- 
guson. The  House  version  had  no  comparable 
clarification.  Under  the  Senate-House  com- 
promise the  FTC  Is  permitted  to  conduct 
studies  of  the  insurance  industry  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  by  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  I  fa- 
vored the  compromise 

(6)  Children's  advertising.— The  Senate 
version  prohibited  the  PTC  from  banning 
children's  advertising  and  required  the  Com- 
mission, if  it  sought  to  regulate  any  form 
of  commercial  advertising,  to  do  so  under  a 
standard  of  "false  or  deceptive."  rather  than 
"unfair."  The  House  version  had  no  such 
provision.  Under  the  Senate-House  comnro- 
mise  the  FTC  cannot  ban  truthful  children's 
advertising.  Further,  if  the  Commission 
wishes  to  proceed  with  a  Kidvid  investiga- 
tion it  must  publish  the  text  of  a  proposed 
rule,  and  conduct  its  investigations  under 
the  "deceptive  "  standard.  In  addition,  the 
Commission  is  banned  for  three  years  from 
promulgating  advertising  rules  under  a 
standard  of  "unfairness."  This  will  permit 
Congress  to  conduct  hearings  on  the  scope 
and  limits  of  such  a  standard.  I  would  have 
preferred  allowing  the  FTC  to  ban  children's 
advertising  only  in  the  case  of  products 
deemed  to  constitute  a  health  or  safety  haz- 
ard. However.  I  supported   the  compromise. 

i7)  Standards  and  certification— The  Sen- 
ate version  terminated  FTC  authority  to  reg- 
ulate voluntary  standards  and  certification 
associations.  The  House  version  had  no  such 
limitation.  The  Senate-House  compromise 
prohibits  the  FTC  from  U5ins  its  authority 
in  the  FTC  Act  under  Sec.  18  (Consumer 
Protection)  but  allows  it  to  use  whatever 
authority  it  may  have  under  Sec.  6  (anti- 
trust). I  would  have  preferred  to  limit  the 
FTC  rulemaking  authority  to  procedural  re- 
quirements in  the  development  of  product 
standards — requiiements  aimed  at  insuring 
interested  parties  an  opnortunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  setting  of  standards  Under 
the  compromise,  the  FTC  also  can  rulemake 
in  the  substantive  areas  of  product  stand- 
ards. This  will  undoubtedly  result  In  lengthy 
legal  disputes  between  standard  setting  or- 
ganizations and  the  FTC  which  the  Congress 
could  have  helped  to  avoid. 

The  legislative  process  involving  the  FTC 
authorization  bill  has  been  complex,  lengthy, 
and  exhausting.  The  final  and  successful 
compromise  between  the  House,  the  Senate, 
the  FTC,  and  the  White  House  has  involved 
difficult  and.  at  times,  highly  divisive  ne- 
gotiations I  have  anproached  the  issues  in- 
volved with  the  view  that  the  FTC  has  a 
constructive  role  to  play  in  the  regulation 
of  interstate  commerce  and  that  many  of 
the  controversies  have  arisen  because  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  define,  precisely  enough, 
the  FTC's  mission  and  Jurisdiction.  It  is  my 
view  that  the  reauthorization  bill  which 
finally  has  resulted — although  certainly  not 
acceptable  to  me  on  ail  counts — makes  con- 
structive and  substantial  progress  toward 
both  goals.  It  preserves  FTC  Jurisdiction  and 
authority  to  act  in  many  Important  areas 
of  commerce  and  it  more  clearly  defines  the 
agency's  mission. 

Summary  of  FTC  Atjthorization  and  Appro- 
priation AcrrvrrY  in  Congress  From  May 
1976  TO  April  1980 

1.  The  Congress  has  considered  this  Issue 
for  43  months  during  which  the  FTC  bas 
gone  without  an  authorization. 

2.  Appropriations: 

A  For  FY  1977,  FY  1978  and  FY  1979  the 
FTC  received  Its  money  In  the  usual  State. 
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.Justice.  Commerce  appropriation  bill.  Al- 
though limitations  were  placed  on  how  the 
FTC  could  spend  the  money.  These  limita- 
tions were  on  the  children's  advertising  rule- 
making and  the  auto  industry  investigation 
and  maintaining  the  confidentiality  of  the 
line  of  business  reports. 

B.  For  FY  1980  the  FTC  has  received  a 
series  of  three  continuing  resolutions  with 
strict  limitations  on  the  use  of  money.  In 
order  to  provide  funds  to  the  FTC  under  the 
third  continuing  resolution  money  had  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  account  of  the  Inter- 
national Communications  Agency  because  no 
new  money  was  available  under  the  Second 
Budget  Resolution. 

3.  Authorizations: 

A.  Committee  hearings: 

Senate  Commerce  Committee  held,  14  days. 
House    Consumer    Subcommittee   held.    6 
days. 

B.  Floor  debate: 
Senate,  7  days. 
House,  8  days. 

C    Meetings  of  Conferees.  5  days. 

4.  On  each  and  every  vote  on  an  PTC  Con- 
ference Committee  Report  the  Senate  has 
voted  unanimously  for  the  report  and  the 
House  has  voted  against  the  report. 

Chronology  of  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Appropriations 

June  1.  1976.  Second  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations for  FY  1976.  $1,815,000  to  Sept  30. 
1976.  P.L.  94-303. 

July  14.  1976.  State,  Justice,  Commerce, 
Judiciary  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions for  FY  1977  $52,700,000.  Oct.  1.  1976  to 
Sept,  30,  1977,  P,L.  94-362.  Restrictions  placed 
on  release  of  line  of  business  data. 

May  4.  1977.  Supplemental  Appropriations 
for  FY  1977.  $1,980,000.  P.L,  95-26. 

August  2.  1977.  State.  Justice.  Commerce, 
Judiciary  and  and  Related  Agencies  Appro- 
priations for  FY  1978,  $59,500,000,  Oct.  1, 
1977  to  Sept.  30.  1978,  PL   95-86, 

September  8.  1978.  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriations  for  FY  1978.  $2,600,000  P.L. 
95-355. 

October  10.  1978.  State.  Justice,  etc.  Appro- 
priations for  FY  1979.  $64,750,000.  Oct.  1.  1978 
to  Sept.  30.  1979.  P.L.  95-431,  Restrictions 
placed  on  further  activities  in  children's  ad- 
vertising rulemaking  and  auto  investigation, 

October  12.  1979,  Continuing  Resolution 
(H,J,  Res  412)  from  October  1,  to  Novem- 
ber 20.  1979,  PL.  96-86.  H.  Rept.  96-500.  Re- 
strictions on  any  further  activity  In  rule- 
making. 

November  20,  1979.  Continuing  Resolution 
(H.J.  Res,  440)  from  November  20,  1979  to 
March  15,  1980  PL  98-123,  S,  Rept,  96-646 
and  H,  Rept.  96-604,  Continued  restrictions 
on  rulemaking. 

March  28.  1980.  Continuing  Resolution 
iHJ,  Res  514)  from  March  15  to  April  30, 
1980,  PL,  96-219    Restrictions  also  continue. 

January  4,  1975.  Magnuson-Moss  War- 
ranty-Federal Trade  Commission  Improve- 
ment Act.  PL,  93-637,  Provided  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1975.  1976  and   1977. 

May  29.  1976.  Authorizations  for  FY. 
1976  of  $47,091,000,  PL.  94-299,  No  Senate 
hearings.  One  day  of  House  hearings.  S.  Rept. 
94-701.  H  Rept.  94-1104, 

February  22.  1977.  HR  3816  introduced, 
"FTC  Amendments  of  1977", 

March  8,  16.  1977.  Hearings  held  In  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee,  House  Commerce 
Committee. 

March  29,  1977,  Considered  in  Consumer 
Subcommittee  executive  session. 

April  18,  1977.  Considered  in  House  Sub- 
committee and  reported  to  full  Committee. 

April  19,  1977.  S.  1288,  ""FTC  Improve- 
ments Act  of  1977"  Introduced. 

May  3,  4,  1977.  Hearings  held  on  S.  1288 
by  Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee. 

May  4.  11.  1977,  HR.  3816  considered  by 
full  Committee  and  ordered  reported  to  full 
House  as  amended.  H.  Rept.  95-339. 


May  12.  1977.  S.  1288  considered  in  execu- 
tive session  and  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
S   Rept.  95-197. 

October  3.  1977,  H.R.  3816  considered  by 
House. 

October  13.  1977.  H.B.  3816  passed  by  a 
vote  of  279  to  131. 

October  20.  1977.  H.K.  3816  passed  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  90  to  0  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
(text  of  S.  1288  and  S  1533— requiring  cer- 
tain regulatory  reform  measures ) .  Action  on 
S.   1288  and  S,    1533  Indefinitely  postponed. 

January  24,  1978.  House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendment  and  requested  a  confer- 
ence. The  House  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Reps.  Staggers.  Eckhardt.  Met- 
calfe, Krueger.  Carney.  Scheuer,  Luken, 
Devlne,  Broyhill.  and  Rinaldo.  and  Butler 
(solely  for  consideration  of  section  112  of 
the  Senate  amendment) . 

January  25.  1978.  Senate  Insisted  on  Its 
amendment  and  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Senators  Magnuson,  Ford,  Durldn, 
Griffin  and  Danforth. 

February  1,  1978,  Conferees  met. 

February  8.  1978.  Conferees  met  and  agreed 
to  file. 

February  22.  1978.  Conference  report  filed 
in  the  House.  H.  Rept.  95-892. 

February  22.  1978,  Conference  report  passed 
Senate  by  voice  vote, 

February  28,  1978,  Conference  report  failed 
to  pass  the  House  by  a  vote  of  255  to  146. 
The  House  reappointed  the  following  con- 
ferees: Reps,  Staggers,  Eckhardt,  Metcalfe, 
Krueger.  Carney.  Scheuer.  Luken,  Devlne. 
Broyhill  and  Rinaldo  and  Butler  (solely  for 
consideration  of  section  112  of  the  Senate 
bill ) . 

August  11.  1978.  Senate  insisted  on  Its 
amendment  and  reappointed  the  following 
conferees:  Senators  Cannon.  Pord.  Schmltt 
and  Danforth. 

August  15,  1978,  "The  conferees  met  and 
reached  tentative  agreement. 

September  8,  1978,  Conference  report  filed 
in  the  House,  H,  Rept.  95-1557. 

September  11,  1978,  Conference  report 
passed  Senate  by  voice  vote. 

September  14.  1978,  Hearing  held  by  House 
Rules  Committee  on  conference  report. 

September  28.  1978.  Conference  report 
failed  to  pass  the  House  by  a  vote  of  214  to 
175. 

February  21.  1979,  HR.  2313,  "FTC  Im- 
provements Act  of  1979'"  Introduced.  Re- 
ferred to  House  Commerce  Committee. 

February  28,  1979,  Hearing  held  by  Con- 
sumer Subcommittee, 

March  1.  7.  1979.  Hearings  held 

April  26.  1979.  S,  1020.  "'FTC  Authoriza- 
tions"" introduced. 

May  2.  1979.  Hearing  held  on  S.  1020, 

May  8.  1979.  S,  1020  Considered  In  Execu- 
tive Session  and  ordered  reported,  HR  2313 
forwarded  from  Consumer  Subcommittee  to 
full  House  Commerce. 

May  14.  1979,  H  R  2313  ordered  to  be  re- 
ported as  amended 

May  15,  1979,  HR,  2313  reported  to  House 
(H  Rept  96-181)  S.  1020  reported  to  Sen- 
ate (S,  Rept,  96-184). 

July  10.  1979  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
hearing  on  FTC  life  Insurance  cost  disclosure 
study 

September  18.  19  27.  28,  1979,  Senate  over- 
sight hearings  on  FTC, 

October  4,  5.  10,  1979.  Senate  oversight 
hearings  on  FTC, 

October  17.  1979.  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee hearine  on  PTC  life  Insurance  coet 
disclosure  study 

November  8  1979,  S.  1991.  "FTC  Act  Of 
1979"'  introduced, 

November  14,  1979,  House  begins  debate  on 
HR,  2313. 

November  20  1979  Senate  Commerce  re- 
ports S,  1991  as  amended. 
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November  27.  1979.  House  passed  H.R.  2313 
as  amended  321  to  63. 

November  29.  1979.  H.R.  2313  placed  on 
Senate  calendar 

November  30.  1979.  Senate  oversight  hear- 
ing on  PTC  divestiture  orders. 

December  14.  1979.  Report  on  S.  1991  filed 
(S.  Rept.  96-500). 

December  14.  1979.  S.  Res.  314.  waiving  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  Introduced  and  re- 
ferred to  Budget  Committee.  This  was  a 
waiver  for  S.  1991. 

February  5.  1980.  Senate  agreed  to  a  time 
limitation  on  H.R.  2313. 

February  6.  1980.  Senate  begins  debate  on 
H.R.  2313. 

February  7,  .?80.  H  R.  2313  passed  Senate 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute (text  of  S  1991  as  amended)  by  a  vote 
of  77  to  13.  Senate  Insisted  on  Its  amend- 
ments and  requested  a  conference.  Senate 
Indefinitely  postponed  consideration  of  S. 
1020  and  S.  1991. 

February  20.  1980.  Senate  appointed  the 
following  conferees:  Senators  Cannon.  Ford. 
Mangnuson.  Heflln.  Packwood.  Danforth  and 
Warner 

February  28.  1980.  House  disagreed  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  a^eed  to  a  con- 
ference. The  Hotise  appointed  the  following 
conferees:  Reps.  Staggers.  Scheuer.  Preyer. 
Ottlnger.  Satterfield.  Luken.  Broyhlll.  Rl- 
naldo.  and  Devine:  Mr  Russo  solely  for  con- 
sideration of  the  funeral  amendment. 

February  28.  1980.  House  Instructed  Its  con- 
ferees to  Insist  on  House  language  regarding 
congressional  review  of  FTC  regulations  by 
a  vote  of  257  to  115. 

March  13.  19B0.  Conferees  met. 

March  26.  1980.  Conferees  met. 

April  30,  1980.  Conferees  met  and  accepted 
compromise. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Commerce  Committee,  is  necessarily 
absent  today  when  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering the  FTC  conference  report. 

If  Senator  Pacitwood  were  here,  he 
would  indicate  that  as  a  conferee  he  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report  and  he 
would  vote  against  its  acceptance. 

Further,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon fMr.  Packwood)  be  permitted  to 
file  a  statement  of  his  views  on  this  mat- 
ter at  a  later  date,  and  that  those  views 
be  printed  in  the  permanent  Record  at 
the  appropriate  place. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
finally,  a  word  about  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee.  Senator  Wendell 
Ford.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
undertaken  a  more  thankless  job  than 
Senator  Ford  in  being  the  chairman  of 
the  Consumer  Subcommittee,  and  navi- 
gating the  treacherous  rocks  of  moving 
this  authorization  bill  along.  He  has  been 
a  man  of  very  great  patience  and  very 
great  skill  in  accomplishing  this  seem- 
ingly miraculous  feat,  and  he  has  been 
under  fire  from  all  directions. 

I  am  told  that  at  one  point  in  time  Mr. 
Ralph  Nader  took  it  upon  himself  to 
telephone  every  radio  station  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky  to  give  an  "exclusive 
interview"  during  which  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  Senator  Ford  for  his 
work  on  this  conference  report. 

(Mr.  STEVENSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DA>rFORTH.  WeU.  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  make  Mr.  Nader  happy:  it  Is  a 


free  country  and  he  is  free  to  say  what- 
ever he  pleases.  I  think  it  is  easier  to  be 
a  hit-man  than  to  be  a  constructive  legis- 
lator, and  I  think  what  Wendell  Ford 
has  accomplished  is  something,  as  I  said 
earlier,  that  is  not  going  to  make  very 
many  people  happy,  but  it  is  the  soiU 
of  responsibility  and  it  is  exactly  what 
service  in  the  U.S.  Senate  must  be  about. 

Therefore,  I  extend  to  him  my  compli- 
ments and  my  congratulations  for  an 
outstanding  job.  and  my  strong  sense 
of  belief  that  he  has  done  something 
which  is  very  worthwhile,  and  my  be- 
lief also  that  without  his  leadership  on 
this  bill  we  would  not  have  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me'^ 

Mr.  SCHMrrr.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  wish  I  had  the  eloquence 
of  Senator  Danforth  to  thank  him  as 
eloquently  as  he  has  praised  me.  But, 
Jack,  as  they  say  down  home  I  am  only 
armed  with  a  silver  tongue  and  the 
truth.  I  tell  you  with  all  sincerity  that  it 
could  not  have  been  accomplished  with- 
out your  patience  and  without  your  abil- 
ity and  your  thoughtful  input,  as  I  said 
earlier.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  your 
kind  remarks  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  you  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  allowing  me  the 
few  remarks. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
more  than  happy  to  do  that. 

I  say  to  both  Senators,  who  have  so 
ably  managed  this  bill,  that  at  least 
there  is  one  group  of  one  who  is  pleased 
and  happy  with  the  legislation. 

It  is  this  Senator's  opinion  that,  as  is 
implicit  in  the  words  of  Senator  Dan- 
forth, this  is  a  landmark  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  shows  through  in  the  numer- 
ous compromises  made  to  deal  with  spe- 
cific rulemaking  activities  and  what  can 
be  done  with  hard  work  and  persistence 
to  create  legislation.  History  may  little 
note  in  the  long  term  the  specifics  of  the 
compromises  but.  nonetheless,  they  were 
critical  to  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 
History  will  note  that  the  conferees  were 
able  to  create  what  I  believe  is  a  work- 
able form  of  congressional  review,  or  leg- 
islative veto,  over  the  future  rulemaking 
activities  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. 

I  congratulate  all  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  however  they  may 
have  felt  on  this  particular  issue  from  a 
philosophical  base,  all  the  Senators  and 
House  Members  who  worked  to  reach 
this  day  where  we  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  can  consider  not  only  a  nec- 
essary authorization  of  an  important 
agency,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
but  also  an  important  and  necessary 
legislative  initiative — a  legislative  veto 
applied  to  the  proposed  rulemakings  of 
an  independent  regulatory  agency  such 
as  the  FTC. 

Senator  Packwood  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  of  those  who  fought  so  hard  for 
this  concept,  for  assisting  us  in  this  ef- 
fort. Senator  Ford  and  Senator  Dan- 
forth, although  in  opposition  to  the  leg- 


islative veto  under  other  circumstances, 
nonetheless  were  courteous  in  their  op- 
position and  worked  diligently  to  reach 
the  compromise  that  we  have  before  us 
today. 

Three  years  ago  when  the  Senate  be- 
gan to  work  in  earnest  on  the  delibera- 
tion of  the  concept  of  a  legislative  veto, 
there  seemed  little  likelihood  of  success. 
Now,  however,  we  will  be  able  to  test  the 
effect  of  a  legislative  veto  for  a  period  of 
3  years  on  a  major  regulatory  agency, 
one  of  great  importance  to  the  country. 
I  feel  confident  that  this  test  will  prove 
the  procedure  to  be  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  oversight  tools  available  to 
the  Congress. 

THE     LEGISLATIVE    VETO A    SYSTEMATIC    PKOCE- 

DURE  FOR  EXERCISING  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  oversight  Congress.  Hopefully, 
that  title  will  stick,  and  we  will,  in  the 
next  session  of  this  Congress,  continue 
to  expand  the  process  of  oversight  over 
the  independent  and  executive  agencies 
of  Government  and  over  their  exercise 
of  the  statutory  authority  that  we  have 
given  them. 

In  this  light,  it  is  therefore  no  coinci- 
dence that  the  legislative  veto  has  be- 
come an  important  part  of  the  debate 
concerning  the  most  appropriate  means 
for  Congress  to  exert  better  and  more 
consistent  control  over  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy. 

The  legislative  veto  concept  has  been 
variously  referred  to  as  a  panacea  for 
all  the  problems  of  Government,  or  as  an 
unconstitutional  mechanism  that  will 
overburden  the  Congress  with  reviewing 
rules  promulgated  by  the  executive  and 
independent  agencies. 

Neither  of  these  positions  is  the  cor- 
rect one.  Instead,  the  legislative  veto  is 
simply  an  aid  to  effective  oversight  of 
the  exercise  of  legislative  authority 
which  hase  been  delegated  to  ind^jend- 
ent  or  executive  branch  agencies  in  the 
past.  It  will  significantly  increase  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Congress  in  represent- 
ing the  concerns  of  our  constituents  with 
regard  to  lawmaking  in  the  form  of 
Federal  regulations  and  in  assuring 
agency  compliance  with  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  national  policy  formulation. 

In  developing  the  present  legislative 
veto  concept  over  the  last  3  years,  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  taken  into  ac- 
count questions  of  constitutionality, 
House  and  Senate  prerogatives,  commit- 
tee workload,  and  the  threat  of  narrow 
special  interests.  It  may  be  useful  at  this 
point  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  con- 
cepts and  procedures  behind  the  legisla- 
tive veto  amendment  that  is  contained 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  au- 
thorization bill  conference  report. 

PROPOSED  RULES 

The  legislative  veto  provision  of  the 
conference  report  would  require  that  a 
proposed  FTC  rule  would  be  transmitted 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees  of 
jurisdiction.  Before  such  a  rule  would 
go  into  effect,  the  proposed  rule  would 
lie  before  the  Congress  for  90  days,  at 
which  time  the  rule  would  go  into  effect 
automatically  if  both  Houses  of  Congress 
have  not  agreed  to  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval. 
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It  is  intended  that  should  the  Com- 
mission decide  to  formulate  a  new  rule 
similar  to  that  which  was  disapproved, 
the  Commission  will  be  guided  by  the 
committee  report  and  floor  debate  on 
the  disapproval  resolution  in  determin- 
ing congressional  intent  on  the  matte- 
in  question.  This  has  been  the  ex- 
perience with  the  proposed  rules  of  the 
Federal  Elections  Commission  which  are 
already  subject  to  legislative  veto. 

COMMTTTXE  DISCHARGE 

In  order  to  insure  that  resolutions  of 
disapproval  are  treated  seriously  and 
that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is  able  to 
pass  judgment  on  changes  in  the  law 
of  the  land,  the  amendment  contains 
a  provision  which  would  permit  one- 
fifth  of  the  memberhip  of  either  House 
to  bring  to  a  vote  a  motion  to  discharge 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  from 
further  consideration  of  a  resolution 
should  the  committee  fail  to  act  on 
such  a  resolution  after  75  days. 

It  is  important  to  note  carefully  the 
need  for  such  a  provision  that  provides 
for  the  discharge  of  a  committee.  With 
ordinary  legislation  it  is  obvioas  that 
bills  which  will  create  changes  in  the 
Nation's  laws  must  be  brought  before 
the  full  membership  of  both  bodies  of 
the  Congress.  Each  Member  has  a  full 
opportunity  to  express  his  or  her  views 
with  regard  to  changes  in  national 
policy.  This  is  the  system  of  free  and 
open  debate  we  have  inherited  and  its 
benefits  are  self-evident.  Regulators- 
law,  however,  is  an  entirely  different 
matter.  Most  decisions  on  these  regula- 
tory laws  are  made  in  the  middle  levels 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy  and  are  not 
entirely  open  to  public  scrutiny.  In  fact, 
such  laws  are  made  by  those  who  do  not 
have  to  respond  to  the  electorate  as  do 
Members  of  Congress 

With  the  establishment  of  a  veto  pro- 
cedure we  wiU  allow  the  elected  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  an  opportunity  to 
review  and  possibly  veto  proposed  FTC 
rules.  Should  we  fail  to  provide  a  safe- 
guard for  committee  inaction  on  a  dis- 
approval resolution,  we  will  be  endorsing 
the  Idea  that  fundamental  changes  in 
law  will  be  permitted  to  occur  without 
an  opportunity  for  discussion  on  the  floor 
of  either  body  of  Congress.  This  situation 
would  be  rectified  by  the  discharge  pro- 
vision in  the  conference  report. 

LIMITATION     ON     DEBATE 

In  order  to  avoid  a  situation  where  de- 
bate IS  needlessly  prolonged  with  regard 
to  proposed  rules,  the  conference  report 
contains  a  provision  which  will  limit  de- 
bate to  1  hour  on  motions  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  consideration  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval.  Debate  on  the 
resolution  itself  would  be  limited  to  10 
hours. 

These  limits  would  insure  that  there 
will  be  adequate  time  to  consider  the  ma- 
jor policy  or  constitutional  issues  ad- 
dressed by  a  proposed  rule  rather  than 
be  bogged  down  in  technical  details  bet- 
ter left  to  a  committee  or  more  specifi- 
cally to  the  FTC. 

The  limits  would  also  disallow  the  pos- 
sibility of  excessive  debate  and  possible 
mibuster  on  these  proposed  rules 


EXPEDITED    COURT     REVIEW 

Mr.  President,  the  constitutionality  of 
the  legislative  veto  has  frequently  been 
discussed  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  it  is  likely  that  a  constitutional 
challenge  will  be  lodged  against  a  legis- 
lative veto  being  applied  to  the  PTC.  In 
hght  of  the  facts  that  there  are  currently 
295  provisions  of  law  containing  legisla- 
tive veto  or  review  procedures,  that  such 
procedures  are  regularly  used  by  the 
Congress,  and  that,  on  the  several  occa- 
sions when  it  has  been  addressed  by  the 
courts,  the  veto  has  not  been  ruled  un- 
constitutional, it  appears  likely  that  the 
Supreme  Court  will  uphold  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  procedure  outlined  in  the 
conference  report. 

However,  in  order  to  insure  that  this 
issue  is  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  after 
this  legislation  is  enacted,  and  if  a  con- 
stitutional challenge  is  raised,  the 
amendment  contains  a  provision  re- 
questing expedited  consideration  of  such 
a  challenge  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

STATUS  OF  RXCOMMXNDED  FTC  Erri.ES 

The  conference  committee  report  con- 
tains some  very  important  language 
which  is  designed  to  make  it  very  clear 
to  the  FTC,  to  the  courts  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  precise  status  of  the  rulemak- 
ing recommendations  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  That  language  reads 
as  follows: 

Under  this  provision  the  authority  of  the 
rules  is  conditioned  on  those  rules  being 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  promulgate 
submitted  to  the  Congress  for  review  and 
possible  disapproval  under  the  procedures 
set  out  above.  If  the  Congress  does  not  act, 
the  rule  submitted  to  the  Congress  becomes 
effective.  If  the  Congress  passes  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  disapproval,  the  rule 
would  not  go  Into  effect.  By  requiring  that 
the  Commission  submit  a  rule  to  Congress 
for  review  and  possible  disapproval,  the  Con- 
gress, under  this  provision,  hereby  provides 
a  mechanism  to  determine  whether  and  when 
a  rule  submitted  to  It  by  the  Commission 
becomes  effective. 

This  language  explains  that  the  FTC 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  promul- 
gate rules  unless  those  rules  are  sub- 
mitted tc  the  Congress.  In  other  words, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  Congress  has  re- 
assumed  the  legislative  responsibility 
delegated  to  the  FTC  with  the  passage 
of  the  original  FTC  Act:  and  subse- 
quently, with  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act 
and  with  other  legislation.  Under  these 
new  procedures,  the  FTC  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress. 
Should  the  Congress  disapprove  such  a 
recommendation,  it  has  not  vetoed  a 
rule  that  was  already  effective,  because 
the  FTC  nc  longer  has  anv  statutorj- 
authority  to  promulgate  a  rule  that  be- 
comes effective  prior  to  submission  to 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  of  the  legislative  veto  language 
in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  au- 
thorization bill  conference  report.  We 
believe  that  this  is  a  fair,  reasonable  and 
efHcient  approach  to  regulatory  reform 
that  responds  to  the  public  demand  for 
greater  congressional  accountability  for 
the  delegated  legislative  actions  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 


It  has  become  Increaaingly  evident 
that  Congress  cannot  stand  cm  the  side- 
lines and  be  an  urunvolved  bystander 
to  the  regulatory  process  at  the  FTC. 
Neither  can  we  just  apply  short-term 
fixes  to  specific  rulemaking  activities,  as 
has  been  proposed  by  some.  The  presence 
of  the  possibility  of  a  legislative  veto  at 
the  end  of  the  regulatory  pipeline  will 
insure  that  the  FTC  considers  our  con- 
cerns at  the  beginning  of  the  pipeline 
Congress  must  become  a  part  of  the  proc- 
ess by  insisting  on  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view the  rulemaking  recommendations  of 
the  Federal  Trade  CcHimiission. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Record 
a  statement  by  Eugene  Gressman,  a  dis- 
tinguished legal  scholar,  which  discusses 
the  constitutionality  of  the  one-house 
veto  device,  much  of  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  compromise  concept  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report,  which  is 
a  two-house  legislative  veto.  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

<See  exhibit  l.i 

Mr.  SCHMirr.  Finallj-.  Mr.  President, 
I  just  cnce  again  cannot  help  but  re- 
iterate my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
conferees  and,  most  specifically,  to  Sen- 
ator Ford   and   Senator   Danforth   for 
their  leadership  and  for  their  willing- 
ness to  work  with  all  members  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  interested  in  these 
issues,  whether  they  were  on  the  confer- 
ence or  not.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico deeply  appreciates  it  and  congratu- 
lates them  on  their  success. 
ExHfflrr   1 
St.\tement  OF  Eugene  Gressman 
This  statement  is  directed  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  device  known  as  the  legislative 
or   one-House   veto   can    be   structured   and 
used  in  a  m.anner  consistent  with  the  letter 
and    the    spirit    of    the    Constitution.    That 
proposiilon     rests     upon     a     constitutional 
rationale  established  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall   In   Mcculloch    V.   Man/Land.   4    Wheat. 
(17  n.S.)  316  (18191.  a  rationale  revived  and 
applied  by  the  Court  of  Claims  to  sustain  a 
version   of   the  so-called  one-House  veto  In 
Atkins  V.  United  States.  556  F.2d  1028    1057- 
1071  (Ct.Cl.  1977).  certiorari  denied   434  VS 
1009   (1978). 

My  commitment  to  that  proposition  is 
thus  something  more  than  academic  or 
theoretical,  however  relevant  those  factors 
may  be.'  It  Is  a  commitment  forged  In  the 
fires  of  litigation  respecting  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  legislative  device  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  representing  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  all  five  cases  that  to  date 
have  involved  serious  challenges  to  the  use 


'  In  my  role  as  a  professor  of  constitutional 
law  at  the  North  Carolina  Law  School  at 
Chapel  Hill,  I  have  studied  and  taught  the 
entire  spectrum  of  the  Constitution.  I  have 
yet  to  .r.nd  anything  therein  supporting  the 
frequently  expressed  academic  view  that  the 
one-House  veto  device,  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions, necessarily  violates  the  law-making 
procedures  set  forth  In  Article  I,  Sections  1 
and  7,  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
basic  principles  of  bicameralism,  separation 
of  powers  and  the  presidential  role  In  legis- 
lation established  by  those  constitutional 
provisions  See.  e.?..  Wat=on.  Congress  Steps 
Out:  A  Look  at  Congressional  Control  of  the 
Executive.  63  Cal    L    Rev    983  (1976). 
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of  the  device  =  In  that  capacity    I  have  ob-     made  to  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Claims     Since  the  President's  salary  recommendations 
of  the  device,    in  inai  (.np<«.ii,y.  i  "»  c  ^^     _^      ^^^^ —     _    ^^^      under  review  in  Congress  merely  had  "the 


*^     ♦V.A     Aa- 


rtrtlw    «/+th     thA    vf^tn    nrnvl.Qlnn     in     the 
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Qtitntinn   and  all  means  which  are  aDoronri-      means  selected  by  Congress  that  amounted      penas.   but  explicitly   allows  those  SUb- 
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of  the  device.^  In  that  capacity.  I  have  ob- 
served and  hopefully  contributed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  viable  constitutional  footing 
tor  the  use  of  this  legislative  technique. 

The  arch  critics  of  the  one-House  veto  de- 
vice, including  every  President  since  the  days 
of  President  Hoover,  have  yet  to  achieve  any 
degree  of  success  within  Judicial  arenas. 
None  of  the  four  judicial  decisions  thtis  far 
rendered  have  indicated  any  tolerance  or 
acceptance  of  their  constitutional  criticisms.' 
True,  the  Clark  and  McCorkle  courts  found 
compelling  reooons  for  not  addressing  the 
constitutional  issue,  but  such  avoidance  af- 
fords no  comfort  for  the  critics.  The  three- 
judge  court  in  Pressler  rejected,  without  ex- 
tended discussion,  a  somewhat  belated  claim 
that  the  one-House  veto  provision  in  the 
Federal  Salary  Act,  2  U.S.C.  5  359(1).  was 
invalid,  a  claim  that  was  renewed  on  the  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court.  Without  com- 
ment, the  Supreme  Court  summarily  affirmed 
the  lower  court's  ruling  in  Pressler,  434  U.S. 
1028. 

However  opaque  may  be  the  Pressler  rul- 
ings with  respect  to  the  validity  of  the  Sal- 
ary* Act  veto  provision,  the  Atkins  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
the  speciousness  of  the  constitutional  as- 
saults on  that  Salary  Act  provision.  By  any 
standard,  the  Atkins  opinion  is  a  model  of 
judicial  statesmanship  and  craftsmanship. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  historic 
and  pivotal  role  that  Congress  plays  in  the 
effective  functioning  of  all  three  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government.  And  it  is  a  con- 
vincing demonstration  of  the  enduring  qual- 
ity of  John  Marshall's  "necessary  and  prop- 
er"  analysis  of  the  constitutional  powers 
of  Congress. 

The  Impressiveness  of  the  Atkins  approach 
to  the  so-called  one-House  veto  problem  has 
seemingly  stunned  the  critics  of  the  veto.  The 
chief  critic,  the  Department  of  Justice,  rare- 
ly if  ever  mentions  the  existence  of  the  At- 
kins decision  in  its  public  statements,  pre- 
ferring simply  to  reiterate  the  constitutional 
objections  that  were  so  roundly  analyzed  and 
repudiated  by  the  Court  of  Claims.  When 
pressed,  the  Department  brushes  aside  the 
Atkins  ruling  as  merely  "the  view  of  four  of 
the  judges  on  the  Court  of  Claims,  uphold- 
ing the  one-House  veto  provision  of  the  Fed- 
eral Salary  Act"'  Some  references  are  also 

=  The  five  cases  in  which  the  validity  of  the 
one-House  veto  has  been  put  Into  issue  are: 

(1)  Clark  V.  Valeo.  559  F.2d  642  (App.  DC. 
19T7).  affirmed  sub  nom.  Clark  v.  Kimmltt. 
431  US.  950  11977): 

(2)  Pressler  v  Simon.  428  P.Supp.  302 
ID.D.C  three-Judge  court,  1976).  affirmed 
sub  nom.  Pressler  v  Blum^nthal.  434  U.S. 
1028  (1978); 

(3)  McCorkle  v  United  States.  559  F.2d 
1258  (C.A.  4.  1977).  certiorari  denied.  434 
U.S.  ion   (1978): 

(4)  Atktns  v  United  States.  556  P.2d  1028. 
1057-1071  (Ct.a.  1977).  certiorari  denied.  434 
US    1009  (1978): 

(5)  Chadha  v.  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service.  C.A.  9.  No.  77-1702.  pending 
for  decision  since  May  1978. 

A  few  other  challenges  to  the  on-j-House 
veto  have  been  made  but  not  pursued  or 
processed  thrcueh  to  a  court  decision. 

'  While  the  Ninth  Circuit  has  yet  to  resolve 
the  Chadha  case,  that  court  In  April  of  1978 
ordered  that  post -argument  briefs  be  sub- 
mitted on  a  narrow  Jurisdictional  issue.  If 
that  issue  is  deemed  dlsoosltlve.  the  court 
might  feel  it  unnecessary  to  reach  the  ques- 
tion as  to  the  validity  of  the  one-House  veto 
provision  In  §  244(c)  (2)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act. 

•Brief  for  the  Immieration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  p.  19.  filed  in  Chadha  v.  ^mml- 
gratlon  and  Naturalization  Service.  C  A  9 
No.  77-1702.  This  brief  was  prepared  and 
signed  by  an  Assistant  Attomev  General  and 
an  Assistant  to  the  Solicitor  General. 


made  to  the  fact  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
dealt  only  with  the  veto  provision  In  the 
Salary  Act  and  expressly  disclaimed  any 
"overarching  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
problem  of  the  so-called  legislative  veto,  or 
even  a  large  segment  of  it,"  556  F.2d  at  1059. 
And  the  "necessary  and  proper  "  analysis  that 
so  permeates  the  Atkins  decision  is  gener- 
ally disposed  of  by  the  Department.  If  it 
is  mentioned  at  all.  by  a  footnote  comment 
that  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  does 
not  authorize  Congress  to  legislate  by  uncon- 
stitutional means,  a  proposition  that  is  said 
to  be  "so  self  evident  as  not  to  require  ex- 
tended discussion."  ^ 

But  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  Atkins 
ruling  and  its  constitutional  analysis  rises 
above  all  attempts  to  Ignore  or  understate 
the  decision.  The  powerfulness  of  the  con- 
stitutional concepts  expressed  in  this  ruling. 
particularly  in  Its  use  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall's perspective  on  the  Necessary  and  Prop- 
er Clause,  has  completely  shifted  the  focus 
and  the  nature  of  what  until  now  has  been 
a  purely  academic  debate  swirling  about  the 
constitutional  propriety  of  the  legislative 
oversight  technique  known  popularly  as  the 
"one-House  veto."  That  this  first  Judicial 
declaration  on  the  matter  has  been  rendered 
by  a  federal  court  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  detract  from  the  force  of  the 
reasoning  and  analysis  employed  therein.  A 
constitutional  idea  can  have  an  importance 
and  an  impact  without  regard  to  the  status 
of  the  court  that  first  articulated  the  idea. 

Because  the  Atkins  rationale  Is  so  instruc- 
tive as  to  how  Congress  may  properly  exer- 
cise some  of  its  oversight  functions  through 
use  of  this  so-called  veto  technique,  it  be- 
comes appropriate  briefly  to  summarize  the 
sweep  as  well  as  the  limits  of  the  Atkins 
ruling.  It  must  be  emphasized  at  the  outset 
of  this  recapitulation  that  Atkins  does  not 
purport  to  give  Congress  a  blank  check  to 
review,  revise  or  veto  any  and  all  forms  of 
final  executive  or  administrative  action.  One 
must  begin  this  review,  therefore,  with  a  firm 
understanding  of  the  kind  of  "one-House 
veto"  provision  that  was  put  into  issue  in 
Atkins,  as  well  as  in  the  other  four  cases  In- 
volving similar  constitutional  challenges. 

THE    NATURE    OF    THE    VETO    IN    QUESTION 

The  term  "one-House  veto  "  or  "legislative 
veto"  is  not  a  precise  term  of  art,  legisla- 
tively or  constitutionally  speaking.  It  is  sim- 
ply a  popular  shorthand  term  that  covers  a 
variety  of  forms  of  legislative  oversight,  some 
of  which  may  not  Involve  any  attempt  by 
Congress  to  "veto"  or  second-guess  some  final 
executive  or  administrative  action. 

It  is  a  fact,  doubtless  coincidental,  that  all 
three  statutes  that  have  been  challenged  in 
courts  for  their  embodiment  of  the  so-called 
"one-House  veto"  are  not  true  examples  of 
the  "veto"  technique  of  oversight.  The  At- 
kins-Pressler -McCorkle  trilogy  of  cases  all 
involved  the  Salary  Act  provision  that  re- 
served to  Congress  its  vested  power  to  make 
final  determinations  as  to  the  pay  scales  of 
the  three  branches  of  government.  That  pow- 
er was  exercisable  by  giving  approval  by  in- 
action, or  disapproval  by  resolution  of  either 
House,  of  salary  recommendations  that  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  President  to  make. 

In  a  word,  the  Salary  Act  provision  at  issue 
in  the  Atkins  was  not  a  true  "one-House 
veto"  provision.  Disapproval  of  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations  did  not  mean  a 
"veto"  of  a  pay  scale  that  had  become  final 
and  effective  upon  Issuance  of  the  President's 
recommendations.  His  recommendation  was 
simply  a  recommendation,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  Disapproval  of  such  a  recom- 
mendation, like  disapproval  of  a  legislator's 
proposal  for  salary  Increases,  simply  meant 
that  the  recommended  or  proposed  new  sal- 
ary scale  was  not  approved  by  Congress,  leav- 
ing in  effect  the  status  quo  as  to  salary  scales. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  18.  fn.  17.  fupra.  note  4. 


Since  the  President's  salary  recommendations 
under  review  in  Congress  merely  had  "the 
potentiality  of  becoming  law — If  neither 
House  objects  within  30  days  of  their  an- 
nouncement." 556  P.  2d  at  1063.  neither 
House  was  in  position  to  "veto"  any  final 
Presidential  action  that  had  acquired  the 
force  of  law. 

The  same  kind  of  "non-veto"  situation 
pertained  in  the  Clark  and  Chadha  litigation. 
Clark  involved  the  issuance  of  -proposed  reg- 
ulations by  the  Federal  Electlcn  Commission, 
regulations  that  could  not  become  effective 
until  Congress  had  reviewed  them  and  given 
its  approval  by  failure  of  either  House  to 
adopt  a  disapproval  resolution  within  the 
prescribed  30  legislative  days.  Likewise. 
Chadha  involved  a  recornmendation  by  the 
.attorney  General  that  Congress  permit  a  de- 
portable alien  to  acquire  permanent  residen- 
tial status  In  the  United  States,  a  recom- 
mendation that  could  be  rejected  by  a  disap- 
proval vote  in  either  House.  In  neither  in- 
stance was  Congress  seeking  to  upset  or  veto 
any  final  action  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission or  of  the  Attorney  General.  In  both 
Instances  the  Congress  was  using  the  device 
of  one-House  disapproval  as  a  means  of  ex- 
ercising its  reserved  and  vested  power  not  to 
alter  the  status  quo, 

THE     SCOPE      OF     THE     NECESSARY     AND     PROPER 
CLAUSE 

An  understanding  of  the  peculiar  and  mis- 
named kind  of  "one-House  veto"  prescribed 
in  the  Salary  Act  is  the  key  that  opens  the 
constitutional  path  followed  by  the  Atkins 
court  In  validating  that  so-called  veto  tech- 
nique. The  problem  was  to  discover  and  de- 
fine the  power  of  Congress  to  affirm  by  inac- 
tion, or  to  disapprove  by  a  one-House  reso- 
lution, a  recommendation  made  to  it  by  the 
President  respecting  a  matter  that  lay  with- 
in the  exclusive  legislative  power  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  answer  to  that  problem  was  found 
in  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  of  the 
Constitution.  Article  I.  Section  8,  Clause  18. 
That  Clause  vests  in  the  Congress  the  power: 

"To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  Execution 
the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all  other  Powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  Depart- 
ment or  Officer  thereof." 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  this 
Clause  enables  Congress  to  make  whatever 
laws  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  two  basic  categories  of  vested 
powers:  (1)  those  powers  that  are  vested  in 
Congress  by  Article  I  or  any  other  provision 
of  the  Constitution;  and  (2)  those  powers 
that  are  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  other 
organs  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  be  It  the  executive  or  the  Judicial 
branch  or  any  department  or  officer  of  the 
Government.  The  power  to  implement  the 
execution  of  Congressional  vested  powers 
constitutes  the  "vertical  effect"  of  the  Neces- 
sary and  Proper  Clause,  while  the  Congres- 
sional power  to  carry  into  execution  the 
powers  vested  in  other  branches  and  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  Is  known  as  the 
"horizontal  effect"  of  the  Clause.  See  Van  Al- 
styne.  The  Role  of  Congress  in  Determining 
Incidental  Powers  of  the  President  and  of 
the  Federal  Courts:  A  Comment  on  the  Hor- 
izontal Effect  of  "The  Sweeping  Clouse."  36 
Ohio  State  L.  J.  788  (1975). 

The  classic  delineation  of  the  meaning  and 
scope  of  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  was 
provided  by  John  Marshall  in  the  famous 
case  of  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4  "Wheat.  (17 
U.S.)  316,  421  (1819),  where  he  wrote  that 
the  sound  construction  of  this  Clause 

"...  must  allow  to  the  national  legislature 
that  discretion,  with  respect  to  the  means  by 
which  the  powers  it  [the  Constitution]  con- 
fers are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  which 
will  enable  that  body  to  perform  the  high 
duties  assigned  to  It.  In  the  manner  most 
beneficial  to  the  people.  Let  the  end  be  legit- 
imate, let  It  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Con- 
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stltutlon,  and  all  means  which  are  appropri- 
ate, which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end, 
which  are  not  prohibited,  but  consistent  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are 
constitutional." 

The  essential  point  of  Marshall's  great  de- 
cision is  that  Congress  has  complete  discre- 
tion, consistent  with  all  other  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  to  select  the  means  to  carry 
into  effect  and  execute  all  powers  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  Congress  or  in  any  other 
branch,  department  or  officer  of  the  CJovern- 
ment.  Once  a  vested  power  has  been  prop- 
erly Identified,  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clause  gives  Congress  an  affirmative  power  to 
help  execute  that  vested  power  through  the 
enactment  of  whatever  laws  are  deemed  by 
Congress  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
that  legitimate  or  vested  end.  As  the  Atkins 
opinion  noted,  this  Clause  "can  authorize  a 
given  method  of  obtaining  a  desired  result, 
as  well  as  ground  a  substantive  orovision 
(as  In  McCulloch) :•  556  F.  2d  at  1061. 

Following  John  Marshall's  conception  of 
the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause,  the  Atkins 
court  first  identified  the  end  sought  to  be 
achieved  by  the  legislative  technique  In 
question.  That  end.  that  vested  power,  was 
Identified  as  the  vested  power  of  Congress  to 
fix  the  compensation  of  federal  Judges.  And 
to  that  end.  Congress  had  wide  discretion  to 
select  the  method  of  obtaining  or  executing 
that  desired  result.  In  that  case,  the  Neces- 
sary and  Proper  Clause  was  found  to  author- 
ize Congress  "to  choose,  first,  to  delegate  the 
initial  power  to  make  [salary)  proposals  to 
the  President,  and,  then,  to  select  for  Itself 
the  appropriate  method  for  checking  and 
monitoring  the  President's  action."  556  F.  2d 
at  1061.  That  approorlate  method,  of  course, 
was  embodied  In  the  so-called  "one-House 
veto"  provision  of  the  Salary  Act.  whereby 
one  House  could  disapprove  any  finallzation 
of  the  President's  recommendations  respect- 
ing  Judicial   salaries. 

The  affirmatlveness  of  the  prant  of  power 
to  Congress  given  by  the  Necessary  and 
Proper  Clause  Is  what  the  leeal  opponents 
of  the  "one-House  veto"  technique  will  not 
concede.  They  seek  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
"necessarv  and  proner"'  argument  bv  slipnlng 
Immedlatelv  to  the  last  item  in  John  Mar- 
shall's "necessary  and  proper"  methodology — 
the  requirement  that  the  means  selected  by 
Congress  be  "not  prohibited,  but  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." But  Marshall  obviously  meant  that 
the  actual  means  selected  by  Congress  be 
tested  against  other  nrovlslons  of  the  Con- 
stitution, not  that  such  other  provisions  be 
deemed  controlling  without  regard  to  the 
affirmative  powers  granted  Congress  by  the 
Necessary  and  Proper  Clause. 

In  other  words,  only  after  the  end  has 
been  found  legitimate  and  the  means  appro- 
priate to  that  end  can  the  means  properly 
be  tested  against  other  nrovlslons  of  the 
Constitution.  That  Is  preclselv  what  the 
Atkins  court  did.  It  identified  the  legitimate 
end,  the  Congressional  power  to  set  Judicial 
salaries.  And  It  Internreted  the  means  se- 
lected In  the  Salary  Act  as  approorlate  to 
that  end.  at  least  In  the  minds  of  Conoress. 
It  Is  at  this  point  that  the  proper  delinea- 
tion of  the  means  selected  becomes  critical 
Once  the  court  reilize-l  that  Coneress  had 
not  delegated  to  the  President  Its  total  or 
final  authority  to  set  .ludlclal  salaries,  but 
retained  that  final  authorization  unto  it- 
self, the  court  was  able  to  test  such  a  care- 
fully limited  means  against  the  constitu- 
tional challenees  that  have  so  lone  been  in- 
discriminately made  aeainst  all  forms  of  the 
"one-House  veto"  device.  The  Atkins  court 
had  little  difficulty  In  dlsposlne  of  those 
challenees  once  the  means  selected  bv  Con- 
gress In  the  Salary  Act  was  understood. 

THE  CONSISTENCT   WITH  OTHER  PROVISIONS 

It  bears  reiteration  that  the  Atkins  court 
was  confronted  with  a  "necessary  and  proper" 


means  selected  by  Congress  that  amounted 
to  nothing  more  than  the  ability  of  one 
House  to  block  Congressional  approval  or 
acceptance  of  a  Presidential  salary  recom- 
mendation that  bore  no  elements  of  a  final 
executive  determination.  So  identified,  such 
means  were  found  not  to  be  prohibited  by 
other  provisions  in  the  Constitution  To  wit: 

(1)  The  provision  in  Article  I.  Section  1. 
vesting  all  legislative  power  In  a  two-House 
Congress,  does  not  require  that  all  activities 
of  a  legislative  nature  be  accomplished  by 
bicameral  action.  And  there  is  certainly  no 
requirement  that  the  refusal  to  accept  the 
recommendations  of  the  President  respect- 
ing Judicial  salaries  must  be  with  the  con- 
currence of  both  Houses.  Just  as  one  House 
can  vote  down  a  proposal  few  new  legis- 
lation, which  involves  no  changing  of  the 
status  quo,  so  too  one  House  can  vote  down 
acceptance  of  a  Presidential  recommen- 
dation. 

(2)  The  Presidential  power  under  Article 
I.  Section  7.  Clause  3.  to  approve  or  veto 
new  legislation  enacted  by  both  Houses  in 
the  traditional  bicameral  fashion,  is  simply 
not  implicated  by  the  refusal  of  one  House 
to  approve  a  Presidential   recommendation. 

(3)  The  exclusivity  of  the  executive  power 
vested  in  the  President  by  Article  II,  Sec- 
tion 1.  Is  not  compromised  by  a  statutory 
procedure  whereby  Congress  calls  upon  the 
President  to  assist  It,  by  way  of  making 
studies  and  recommendations,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  its  vested  authority  to  establish 
Judicial  salaries.  Moreover,  whatever  power 
the  President  exercises  in  connection  with 
Judicial  salary  recommendations,  that  power 
stems  not  from  Article  II  but  from  a  statu- 
tory delegation  from  Congress,  acting  pursu- 
ant to  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  The 
horizontal  thrust  of  that  Clause  would  con- 
fer vast  power  upon  the  Congress  to  assist 
the  President  in  the  execution  of  this  dele- 
gated function.  And  since  the  ultimate 
power  with  respect  to  setting  judicial  sal- 
aries Is  vested  In  and  retained  by  Congress, 
the  President  cannot  be  heard  to  complain 
that  some  kind  of  unconstitutional  condi- 
tions have  been  placed  upon  his  execution 
of  an  exclusively  executive  power. 

In  sum.  the  Court  of  Claims  decision  in 
Atkins  is  an  unusually  clear  blueprint  for 
the  constitutional  structuring  of  the  device 
commonly  known  as  the  "one-House  veto." 
It  warrants  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  all  who  propose  or  oppose  continued  use 
of  this  oversight  device. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
congratulations  to  Kermit  Almstedt  of 
my  staff,  Steve  Halloway  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  staff,  and  Amy  Bondu- 
rant  of  the  Commerce  Committee  staff 
for  their  excellent  work  in  this  long  effort 
to  achieve  an  FTC  authorization  bill. 
They  have  really  performed  excellent 
service  for  the  committee,  for  the  Senate 
and,  I  think,  for  the  country,  and  I  appre- 
ciate their  efforts. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
2313,  the  so-called  FTC  reform  legisla- 
tion, will  unfortunately  pass  the  Senate 
today.  But  we  should  take  a  careful  look 
at  its  provisions  before  we  hand  out 
awards  to  the  numerous  "born-again" 
conservatives  who  are  now  taking  credit 
for  cleaning  up  the  FTC, 

H.R.  2313  raises  a  whole  series  of  prob- 
lems with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
But  it  does  not  solve  any  of  them. 

It  attacks  "fishing  expedition"  sub- 


penas.  but  explicitly  allows  those  sub- 
penas  once  a  complaint  has  been  issued. 

H.R.  2313  requires  the  FTC  to  analyze 
the  impact  of  its  major  rules,  but  specifi- 
cally excludes  any  judicial  giiarantee 
that  this  analysis  be  in  good  faith  or 
nonfrivolous,  or  even  that  preparation 
will  be  in  accordance  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  bill  grants  legal  fees  to  successful 
defendants,  but  allows  the  FTC  to  with- 
hold them  if  it  determines  that  it  was 
justified  in  its  actions.  How  often  is  the 
FTC  going  to  determine  that  it  is  un- 
justified in  bringing  an  action? 

No  doubt  there  are  some  Members  in 
the  Senate  who.  in  supporting  H.R.  2313. 
but  opposing  strengthening  amendments, 
such  as  the  one  House  veto  and  profes- 
sional association  measures,  felt  they 
could  diffuse  the  issue  of  regulatory  re- 
form without  really  embracing  its  prem- 
ises. In  my  opinion,  those  Senators  will 
prove  to  be  sadly  mistaken. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  John  Ash- 
brook  correctly  perceived  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  yesterday  why  Congress 
has  failed  to  reform  the  FTC.  He  said: 

The  mentality  of  Washington  is  one  of 
service  to  the  established  bureaucratic  order, 
not  to  the  citizens  in  the  Nation  who  are 
supposedly  served  by  this  city  The  sacred 
rule  of  this  mentality  Is  that  no  Federal  en- 
tity can  die.  only  survival  or  growth  is 
allowed. 

Mr.  President,  the  FTC  is  not  the 
villain.  Congress  is. 

Mr.  FOFID.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  are  other  Members 
that  wish  to  make  a  statement.  I  under- 
stand that  the  minority  has  at  least  one 
member  who  would  like  to  make  a  state- 
ment. 

We  do  not  want  to  preclude  anyone 
from  having  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
statement  but  I  will  advise  my  colleagues 
that  a  motion  wiU  be  made  by  the  leader 
shortly  for  a  time  certain  on  this  con- 
ference report  and  a  motion  to  set  it  aside 
until  the  time  certain  to  vote. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
make  any  motion.  The  leader  is  going  to 
make  the  motion.  I  respect  his  position 
and  will  not  make  any  kind  of  motion 
without  him  being  here  or  without  his 
approval. 

Mr,  HAYAKAWA  Mr.  President,  sec- 
tion 5  of  H.R  2313  exempts  from  the 
FTC's  rulemaking  jurisdiction  "the  busi- 
ness of  insurance."  As  I  understand  It. 
this  exemption  includes  all  health  in- 
surance plans  regulated  by  the  SUtes. 
including  indemnity  health  insurance 
plans,  prepaid  health  plans,  health  main- 
tenance organizations  and  foundations 
for  medical  care.  Prepaid  health  plans, 
including  individual-practice-association 
type  health  maintenance  organizations, 
have  often  been  successful  in  holding 
down  the  cost  of  medical  care  and  have 
been  encouraeed  by  Congress  through 
legislation  such  as  the  HesJth  Mainte- 
nance Organization  Act  of  1973.  Like 
other  health  insurance  plans,  they  are 
regulated  by  the  States.  Thus,  they  fall 
squarely  within  the  rationale  and  under- 
lying purpose  of  the  exemption  in  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  bill,  namely  to  safeguard 
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state  Jurisdiction  over  the  regulation  of 
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state  Jurisdiction  over  the  regixlation  of 
insurance. 

Since  some  interpretations  of  the 
phrase  "the  business  of  insurance"'  have 
suggested  that  prepaid  health  plans, 
health  maintenance  organizations,  and 
foundations  for  medical  care  would  not 
be  entitled  to  the  exemption  as  would 
other  health  insurers,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant to  stress  that  these  innovative 
health  care  organizations  we  have  sought 
to  encourage  are  intended  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  other  health  insurers 
under  the  exemption. 

Essentially,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
this  is  the  case,  that  these  organizations 
are  given  the  same  treatment  as  other 
health  insurers. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOE  VOTE  TODAY  AT  3  30  P  M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  vote 
occur  on  the  p)ending  conference  report 
at  3:30  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  that  vote  at  3 :30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  C«iio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  express  my  very  deep  reservations 
about  the  conference  report  on  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission which  the  Senate  is  about  to 
consider. 

I  will  cast  my  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
legislation.  It  is  not  because  I  oppose 
what  the  FTC  is  and  has  been  doing.  I  am 
the  last  person  who  believes  the  PTC 
should  be  permitted  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. But  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
agree  to  legislation  that  goes  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  conference 
report.  This  legislation  is  still  anticon- 
sumer  and  may  be  worse  than  that,  it  i.s 
antlfree  enterprise.  And  I  believe  that  in 
adopting  the  report  the  Senate  will  be 
condoning  an  uniustifled  special  interest 
assault  on  a  Federal  atrency  whose  main 
job  is  to  protect  and  oromote  competition 
and  honest V  in  the  marketplace. 

The  overburdened  people  of  this  coun- 
try need  a  diligent  Federal  Trade  Com- 


mission that  serves  as  a  watchdog  in  the 
marketplace.  The  FTC  is  that  watch- 
dog— and  if  in  some  cases  it  has  acted 
with  bull-dog  tenacity,  then  I  say  so 
much  the  better.  I  only  wish  that  other 
Federal  agencies,  which  have  so  often  be- 
come creatures  of  the  industries  they  are 
supposed  to  regulate,  felt  as  strongly 
about  the  peoples'  rights. 

The  people  of  this  country  need  an 
FTC  to  help  foster  competition.  Competi- 
tion should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
weapons  we  have  to  combat  inflation,  but 
it  is  a  weapon  that  we  have  not  used. 

At  a  time  when  the  inflation  rate  is 
18  percent,  when  interest  rates  are  so 
high  that  very  few  people  can  afford  to 
purchase  a  home  or  a  car.  when  energy 
prices  are  escalating  and  when  more  and 
more  people  are  being  thrown  out  of 
work— I  will  not  vote  to  limit  the  one 
Federal  agency  that  has  the  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  consumer  interests  in  the 
marketplace. 

Consumers  of  this  country  need  a 
friend  like  the  FTC  because  it  is  appar- 
ent that  they  cannot  always  count  on  the 
Congress  to  defend  them  when  their 
well-being  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
interests  of  the  Nation's  powerful  cor- 
porate lobbies. 

This  shift  in  Congress  became  evident 
in  1978,  when  Congress  refused  to  spend 
a  paltry  $15  million  to  establish  a  Con- 
sumer Protection  Agency — an  investment 
that  would  have  saved  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  every  year  for  the  people 
of  this  country. 

But  if  Congress  has  been  reluctant  to 
enact  legislation  which  would  directly 
benefit  consumers — such  as  legislation  to 
provide  hospital  cost  controls,  national 
health  insurance,  or  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Illinois  Brick  decision  to 
allow  consumers  to  sue  alleged  price  fix- 
ers— there  has  been  no  hesitation  at  all 
to  act  in  matters  beneficial  to  powerful 
interest  groups. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  past  week  gave 
good  evidence  of  that.  For  3  days  we 
labored  and  toiled,  while  the  Nation's 
problems  were  given  no  heed,  to  pass  the 
so-called  bottlers  bill,  a  bill  to  give  anti- 
trust exemption  to  one  industry,  the  bot- 
tling industry. 

We  paid  no  attention  during  that  pe- 
riod of  time  to  the  fact  that  national  un- 
employment is  rising  to  almost  8  percent. 
Why  should  we  be  concerned  about  the 
fEict  that  inflation  is  running  at  18  per- 
cent? Why  should  we  waste  the  time  of 
the  Senate  discussing  such  matters  as 
unemployment  running  at  35  percent  for 
black  youths  in  this  country  and  60  per- 
cent in  some  cities  of  the  country?  Why, 
indeed,  should  we  concern  ourselves  with 
the  problems  of  the  farmers  in  the  Mid- 
west and  the  grain  States? 

Why  should  we  be  worried  about  any- 
thing? We  had  the  bottlers  bill  and  spent 
3  solid  days  on  it,  and  we  did,  indeed, 
provide  an  antitrust  exemption  for  it. 

This  Congress  has  plenty  of  time,  in- 
deed the  hours  are  unlimited,  to  provide 
special  benefits  for  private  Interest  lob- 
bies. But  when  it  comes  to  legislation  that 
has  to  do  with  protecting  the  consumer, 
we  need  only  to  give  heed  to  Congress 
watch  which  labeled  the  1979  congres- 


sional session  as  the  "most  anti-con- 
sumer session  of  the  decade,"  but  I 
wonder  how  1980  wUl  compare? 

For  one  thing,  with  the  adoption  of  this 
conference  report.  Congress  will  deal 
another  blow  to  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Congress  is  about 
to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission — at  a  time  when  we  should 
be  doing  just  the  opposite.  We  in  the 
Congress  should  be  challenging  monopoly 
power.  It  helps  create  inflation,  and  is 
contrary  to  the  thrust  of  the  free  enter- 
prise system. 

We  should  oppose  business  practices 
that  mislead  and  overcharge  consimiers. 
But  no.  We  want  to  shackle  the  agency 
that  has  had  the  temerity  to  take  on  the 
monopolists. 

I  am  aware  that  the  conferees  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this  issue. 

I  congratulate  them  for  their  endeavor. 
I  am  not  unaware  of  the  fact  that  had 
they  not  been  able  to  effectuate  a  com- 
promise, there  would,  indeed,  be  no 
funding  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

So,  in  that  respect,  I  have  to  commend 
them  for  their  efforts  for  being  able  to 
bring  something  back  to  the  Congress, 
to  both  Houses,  that  makes  it  possible 
for  the  FTC  not  to  be  totally  eliminated 
as  a  governmental  agency. 

As  a  compromise,  the  conference  re- 
port is  preferable  to  either  the  House 
or  Senate  versions  of  the  bill.  Some  FTC 
activities  targeted  for  extinction  in  the 
original  bills  have  been  preserved, 
though  in  somewhat  different  form. 

For  instance,  although  the  House 
voted  to  kill  the  FTC's  funeral  rulemak- 
ing, this  inquiry  survived  the  conference. 
I  commend  the  managers  on  the  Sen- 
ate side  for  this  good  news. 

The  millions  of  consumers  who  pay 
an  average  cost  of  $2,400  per  funeral 
will  benefit  from  the  FTC's  effort  to  in- 
sure full  price  disclosure  and  honest 
sales  practices  by  members  of  the  fu- 
neral industry. 

The  FTC  will  also  be  able  to  continue 
its  riilemaking  on  the  product  standards 
and  certification  process;  another  FTC 
activity  which  would  have  been  termi- 
nated under  the  Senate  bill.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  managers  on  the  House  side 
in  that  respect.  This  too  is  good  news. 
Even  though  the  conferees  have  nar- 
rowed the  focus  of  this  inquiry  to  anti- 
trust abuses. 

The  process  by  which  standards  for 
products  are  written  and  tested  has  been 
justly  criticized — not  only  by  the  FTC, 
but  by  consumers,  small  businessmen, 
and  labor — for  being  a  closed  process 
dominated  by  industries  with  self-inter- 
ests to  protect.  Small  businessmen  have 
complained  time  and  again  of  stand- 
ards written  to  favor  the  products  of 
larger  companies.  And  we  have  heard 
time  and  again  of  standards  that  add 
cost  without  improving  quality  or  prod- 
uct safety. 

The  FTC  actions  in  these  areas  will 
help  eliminate  some  very  real  and  very 
bad  anticompetitive  and  dishonest 
practices  which  have  been  working  to 
the  detriment  of  the  public  good.  But 
before  we  in  Congress  begin  celebrating  a 
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victory  for  American  consumers,  let  us 
not  forget  what  this  legislation  will  pre- 
vent the  FTC  from  doing. 

Under  the  conference  report,  the  FTC 
will  be  prevented  from  investigating 
any  "unfair"  advertising  practices  for  3 
years,  until  Congress  has  a  chance  to 
define  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "un- 
fair." 

The  way  Congress  has  acted  to  date 
in  this  area  means  that  "unfair"  will 
mean  what  the  business  lobbyists  and 
business  PACs  want  it  to  mean. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  stop  the  FTC  ef- 
fort in  this  area. 

Is  it  truly  an  abuse  of  power  or  a  mis- 
interpretation of  authority  when  the 
FTC  questions  the  "fairness"  of  $600 
million  a  year  in  hard  sell  advertising 
directed  at  small  children?  Is  it  "fair" 
to  parents,  to  children  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's interest  in  better  public  health  to 
permit  an  industry  to  bombard  young 
children  with  commercials  promoting 
junk  food  and  candy  and  cereals  that 
contain  as  much  as  71  percent  sugar? 

I  am  certainly  not  alone  when  I  say 
that  the  FTC  has  the  right— indeed,  it 
has  the  responsibility  to  conduct  such 
investigations  and  rulemaking  activities. 
Millions  of  parents  in  this  country  agree 
that  the  FTC  is  on  target  in  trying  to 
protect  their  children  from  the  dozens 
of  hours  of  hype  and  promotion  to  which 
they  are  subjected  each  week. 

But  Congress  is  not  listening  to  Amer- 
ican parents  who  are  concerned  about 
the  health  of  their  children  who  are 
demanding  the  candies  and  sugared 
cereals  advertised  on  TV.  Confronted 
with  a  choice  between  the  profits  of  the 
food  processors,  advertising  agencies, 
and  TV  broadcasters,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  children  who  are  this  Nation's 
future.  Congress  chose  the  special 
interests. 

Special  interests  have  succeeded  in 
curtailing  FTC  activity  in  yet  another 
area.  The  conferees  have  agreed  to  re- 
strict the  FTC's  role  in  investigating  in- 
surance matters  and  in  doing  so  have 
raised  an  issue  which  I  do  not  believe 
was  previously  in  dispute.  Under  the  con- 
ference report,  only  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committees  will  be  able 
to  request  FTC  studies  of  matters  per- 
taining to  insurance. 

On  that  score.  I  point  out  that  I  am 
not  at  all  certain  that  the  conference 
did  not  go  beyond  their  prerogatives  so 
far  as  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  concerned  by  including  some- 
thing in  the  conference  report  that  was 
not  previously  in  dispute.  But  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  raise  the  issue.  I  merely  intend 
to  point  out  the  fact  that  I  think  the  in- 
surance question  led  us  to  a  point  of  leg- 
islation in  the  conference  report  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  had  in 
their  bills. 

However,  I  am  confident  that  the  re- 
striction in  the  conference  report  will  not 
abate  and  will  not  lessen  the  resolve  of 
other  congressional  committees  and  their 
members  to  explore  matters  pertaining 
to  the  insurance  industry.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  language  in  the  conference 
refx)rt  will  not  preclude  other  commit- 
tees from  requesting,  via  the  Commerce 
Committees,  FTC  assistance  on  Insur- 


ance-related matters,  "me  millicKis  of 
policyholders  who  have  been  the  victims 
of  unfair  and  unscrupulous  insurance 
practices  can  ill-afford  to  have  Congress 
turn  a  blind  eye  in  this  area. 

Special  interest  dominance  over  pub- 
lic concerns  will  not  end  with  children's 
advertising  or  insurance.  The  veto  pro- 
vision contained  in  the  FTC  legislation 
will  guarantee  that.  That  provision  will 
open  the  floodgates  to  more  pressure 
upon  the  Congress  from  industries  that 
want  to  be  protected  from  a  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  takes  seriously 
its  mandate  to  promote  competition  and 
protect  consumer  interests. 

I  think  this  whole  congressional  veto 
issue  is  an  interesting  one.  If  we  can 
take  those  steps  with  respect  to  an 
agency  that  protects  consimiers.  then  on 
another  day,  at  another  hour,  and  under 
different  circumstances,  I  can  see  where 
the  congressional  veto  may  well  be  used 
for  FCC  actions,  for  SEC  actions,  for 
Federal  Reserve  Board  actions,  and  for  a 
host  of  other  agency  actions  that  per- 
haps also  should  have  a  legislative  veto 
mechanism  applied  to  them. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  outlined,  Mr. 
President,  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
vote  in  favor  of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  hke  to  con- 
gratulate the  conference  manager  for 
his  skill  and  perseverance  in  arriving  at 
the  important  reaffirmation  of  the  Cap- 
per-Volstead  Act  contained  in  section  20 
of  the  bill.  Agricultural  cooperatives  in 
California  and  in  fact  throughout  the 
United  States  have  played  a  major  role 
in  developing  the  most  efficient  agricul- 
tural production  and  distribution  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  I  would  inquire  of  the 
conference  manager  whether  my  under- 
standing is  correct  that  the  conference 
provision  is  intended  to  restrict  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Comimission  frcwn  pursuing 
agricultural  cooperatives  for  conduct 
protected  by  the  Capper-Volstead  Acf 

Mr.  FX3RD.  My  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia is  correct.  The  conference  substi- 
tute is  clearly  intended  to  restrict  the 
Commission  from  any  studies,  investiga- 
tions or  prosecutions  of  agricultural  co- 
operatives for  conduct  which  is  exempted 
from  the  antitrust  laws  by  the  Capper- 
Volstead  Act.  Simply  put,  the  Commis- 
sion has  no  business  tampering  with  co- 
operative activities  that  fall  within  the 
Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Am  I  correct,  that 
the  conferees  agree  that  the  antitrust 
exemption  in  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
includes  contracts  and  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  a  cooperative  in  connection 
with  the  processing,  preparing,  handling, 
and  marketing  of  agricultural  products? 

Mr.  FORD.  My  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arizona  is  correct.  "While  we  were 
reluctant  to  describe  definitively  the 
scofje  of  the  exemption  with  respect  to 
all  issues,  it  is  clear  that  for  Capper- 
Volstead  to  have  any  meaning  a  coop- 
erative must  have  the  freedom  to  enter 
contracts  and  agreements  to  further  the 
"legitimate"  interests  of  its  members. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  the  conference 
substitute  affect  current  activities  of  the 
Commission  that  may  involve  transac- 
tions protected  by  Capper-Volstead? 

Mr.  PORD.  We  would  certainly  expect 


the  Federal  Trade  Commission  to  review 
carefully  all  proceedings  or  investiga- 
tions involving  agricultural  co<H>eratives 
regarding  any  conduct  which  is  protect- 
ed by  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  think  we  have 
taken  a  step  forward  in  protecting  the 
integrity  of  the  Capper-Volstead  Act. 
However,  what  real  protection  would  co- 
operatives have  if  the  PTC  investigated 
or  proceeded  against  protected  conduct? 
Mr.  FORD.  WeU.  in  the  first  instance 
we  expect  the  Commission  and  the  courts 
to  carry  out  the  law.  In  addition,  the 
Consumer  Subcommittee  is  required  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  every  6  months 
under  section  22  of  the  bill,  and  the  co-op 
provision  or  any  other  section  of  the 
bill  could  be  subject  for  these  hearings. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  man- 
ager. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  2313. 

I  am  supporting  this  conference  report 
for  two  basic  reasons.  First,  it  is  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  bills  that 
passed  the  House  and  Senate  respective- 
ly. No  permanent  far-reaching  changes 
are  made  in  the  FTC  statute.  No  major 
ongoing    administrative    proceeding    is 
terminated.    Earlier    versions    of    these 
bills  would  have  terminated  or  curtailed 
no  less  than  three  Magnuson-Moss  rule- 
making   proceedings — children's    adver- 
tising, standards  and  certification,  and 
funerals — and  made  other  far-reaching 
changes  to  the  FTC's  basic  authority. 
This  conference  report  allows  all  three  of 
these  rulemaking  proceedings  to  contin- 
ue, and  avoids  making  permanent,  im- 
justified  changes  to  a  statutory  mandate 
that  has  served  the  pubhc  well  since  1914. 
I  also  am  supporting  this  conference 
report  because  it  contains  necessary  au- 
thorizing   legislation    for    the    agency. 
Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  the  PTC 
has  not  had  an  authorizaticm  bill  for  the 
last  3  years.  This  situation  has  made  It 
difficult  for  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees to  expeditiously  and  favorably  pro- 
vide fimding  for  the  agency.  By  adopting 
this  conference  report  the  Congress  re- 
moves this  cloud  of  uncertainty  and  al- 
lows the  Commission  to  continue  its  vi- 
tal mission  of  protecting  the  consumer 
and    promoting    healthy    and    vigorous 
competition  in  the  marketplace. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  special  word 
about  the  FTC's  children's  advertising 
proceeding.  As  you  know,  the  conference 
report  would  allow  the  proceeding  to  con- 
tinue under  a  theor>'  of  deception  once 
the  Commission  has  published  a  text  of 
a  proposed  rule.  Mr.  President,  I  ap>- 
plauded  the  Commission  for  its  courage 
in  addressing  this  important  question  in 
1978,  and  I  remain  convinced  that  this 
agency  must  continue  to  examine  wheth- 
er our  children  are  being  misled  to 
their  detriment  by  the  20,000  television 
commercials  they  are  exposed  to  each 
and  every  year. 

Therefore,  I  applaud  the  acticm  of  the 
conferees  in  allowing  this  important  in- 
quiry to  continue. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  has  come  imder 
increasing  scrutiny  in  recent  years  as 
Congress  has  haggled  over  the  extent  to 
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which  it  was  willing  to  impose  controls 
on  this  abusive  agency. 

This  conference  report  marks  the  cul- 
mination of  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric  but 
scarcely  any  real  accwnplishment.  In 
short,  Mr.  President,  this  conference  re- 
port is,  in  fact,  a  victory  for  the  FTC.  It 
is  a  victory  of  form  over  substance.  I 
cannot  support  it. 

It  may  be  that  for  the  time  being  the 
FTC  will  behave  a  Uttle  more  cautiously. 
But  rest  assured  that,  before  the  ink  is 
dry  from  the  President's  signature  on 
this  bill,  momentum  will  begin  for  the 
FTC  to  resume  its  activist  role  as  an 
overzealous  regulator. 

If  ever  there  was  a  Federal  agency 
needing  strong  discipline  by  Congress,  it 
is  the  FTC.  Sadly,  Congress  had  a  real 
opportunity  to  impose  significant  regu- 
latory reform.  Congress  botched  it. 

This  bill  does  not  impair  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  one 
iota.  Nor  does  it  really  limit  the  abuses 
of  agency  as  much  as  the  bills  passed  in 
the  House  and  Senate.  It  is  a  sellout  I 
predict  that  time  will  prove  this  assess- 
ment to  be  correct. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  the  House,  fought  long  and  hard 
for  meaningful  reform  of  the  FTC.  These 
comments  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
criticism  of  their  good  efforts.  All  of  us 
tried,  but  there  simply  was  not  enough 
sentiment  for  true  and  meaningful  re- 
form. 

Roadblocks  were  constantly  placed  in 
the  path  of  true  reform.  The  leadership 
in  Congress  used  every  advantage  to 
thwart  attempts  to  reform  the  FTC.  The 
White  House  battled  vigorously  to  pro- 
tect the  FTC  from  effective  congressional 
scrutiny,  and  reform  of  clearly  docu- 
mented cases  of  its  abuses.  The  White 
House  threatened  to  veto  any  bill  that 
would  have  genuinely  reformed  the  FTC. 

These  were  obstacles  impossible  to 
overcome,  and  they  are  the  reason  we  are 
considering  a  cosmetic  bill  rather  than 
a  bill  with  teeth. 

Mr.  President,  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try are  pleading  for  relief  from  oppres- 
sive regulation.  Congress  has  had  a 
chance  to  reform  one  of  the  most  onerous 
regulatory  agencies  in  existence.  And 
Congress  has  not  mustered  the  courage 
to  take  definitive  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  vote  for  a 
watered  down  meaningless  bill.  No  leg- 
islation would  be  better  than  this  legis- 
lation, because  defeat  of  this  bill  would 
be  a  mandate  to  Congress  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  boards  and  come  up  with 
truly  meaningful  reform  of  the  FTC. 
This  gentle  slap  on  the  wrist  is  not 
enough. 

Mr.  FORD.  We  are  through,  Mr. 
President,  so  far  as  those  who  have  re- 
quested time  to  speak  on  the  conference 
report  are  concerned.  As  soon  as  the 
majority  leader  arrives  in  the  Chamber, 
we  expect  to  make  a  motion  to  set  this 
matter  aside  until  3:30.  We  will  attempt 
to  set  it  aside  when  he  arrives  in  the 
Chamber,  vote  at  3:30.  and  get  on  with 
other  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE21.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CAIiL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  1:58  p.m., 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:22  p.m., 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Pryor). 


APPOINTMENT   BY   THE 
VICE   PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  nUnois  <Mr. 
PERCY)  as  a  Congressional  Adviser  to 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Children's  Fund  lUNICEF)  an- 
nual meeting,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City,  May  19-30.  1980. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  morning 
business  be  extended  until  3:30  p.m.  to- 
day and  that  Senators  may  speak  there- 
in. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

I  The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. > 


announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (H.R.  2313)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3C07)  to  amend 
subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United  States  Code, 
to  codify  recent  law  and  improve  the 
Code  without  substantive  change. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  tollowing  joiiit 
resolution,  with  amendments  in  which  it 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

S.J.  Res.  119.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  Fund,  Inc., 
to  establish  a  memorial. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill.  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.R.  4417  An  act  to  provide  for  the  coor- 
dination of  federally  supported  and  con- 
ducted research  efforts  regarding  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and   for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  340.  Conctirrent  resolution 
directing  the  Cleric  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  make  corrections  In  the  en- 
rollment of  H.R.  2313. 

ENROLLED    BILL    AND    JOINT   BESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  biU  and 
joint  resolution: 

SJ.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950;  and 

H.R.  6081.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assistance 
In  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic 
processes  of  development  In  Central  America. 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolution 
were  subsequently  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  (Mr.  Magnuson). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:38  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 


At  3 :  15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  91.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  relating  to 
grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for  edu- 
cational Improvement,  resources  and  sup- 
port. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  662)  to 
provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment F\md. 

The  message  further  armoimced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  It  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con  Res.  342.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  House 
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from  May  23  to  May  27,  1980,  and  a  recess 
of  the  Senate  from  May  24  to  May  27,  1980. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  4417.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordination of  federally  supported  and  con- 
ducted research  efforts  regarding  the  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
CommltteB  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today.  May  21,  1980.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), from  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, with  amendments: 

S.  1717.  A  bill  to  amend  certain  provisions 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  procedures  for  Interception  of  wire  or 
oral  communications   (Reot.  No.  96-788). 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  an  amendment: 

H  J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  making  ad- 
ditional funds  available  by  transfer  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1980,  for  the 
Selective  Service  System  (together  with  ad- 
ditional views)   (Rept.  No.  96-789) . 

By  Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  without  amendment: 

S.  2749.  An  original  bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  program  to  assist  innovative  small 
businesses  by  strengthening  the  role  of  such 
businesses  In  federally  funded  research  and 
de  -elopment  and  b>  Tosteilng  the  formation 
and  growth  of  such  business. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations:  Dean  R.  Axtell.  of  Illinois 
to  be  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations:  Gordon  Robert  Beyer,  of 
Florida,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to 
Uganda. 

(^The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported with  the  recommendation  that 
it  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 
Statement  of  Political  Contributions 
Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 


year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:   Gordon  Robert  Beyer. 

Poet:  Ambassador  to  Uganda. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names,  none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Jewel  Gordon  Beyer, 
father    (deceased),  none. 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Mrs.  F.  H 
Beyer.  $25,  September  27,  1978,  J.  Howard 
Coble. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Beyer — see  attached 
schedule. 

political    CONTRIBtmONS 

January  16,  1976,  Citizens  for  Joseph  Ken- 
nedy, $50. 

April  11,  1976,  Democratic  Party  of  Evan- 
ston.  $40. 

Februarj-  22,  1976,  Abner  Mikva,  $100. 

June  4,  1977.  Democratic  Party  of  Evan- 
ston,  $35. 

September  7,  1977,  Democratic  Party  of 
Evanslon,  $15. 

March  5.  1978.  Democratic  Party  of  Evan- 
ston.  $25. 

May  13.  1978,  Citizens  for  Mlkva,  $200. 

September  3,  1978.  Democratic  Party  of 
Evanston  (Tyler  Thompson  Senior) .  $10. 

October  8.  1978.  Citizens  Committee  for 
Mlkva,  $200. 

November  17,  1980,  Wainberger  for  Con- 
gress. $100. 

Total.  $775. 

By  Mr  PELL,  Irom  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Robert  V.  Keeley.  of  Florida,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordlnarj'  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Zimbabwe. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate,  i 

Statement    of    PoLmcAL    CoNTRiBtmoNS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Robert  V.  Keeley. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Zimbabwe. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  see  attached  sheet. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names.  Michael  M. 
Keeley,  Christopher  J.  Keeley,  none. 

4.  Parents  names,  James  Hugh  Keeley 
(Mother  deceased),  none. 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names.  Edmund  L. 
Keeley  (see  attached  sheet),  Mary  K.  Keeley, 
none. 

POLITICAL     CONTRXBtrrlONS 

(a)  Spouse.  September  17,  1979,  John  Cul- 
ver. $10. 

October  12,  1979,  Edward  Kennedy.  $15. 

(b)  My  brother,  Edmund  L.  Keeley.  does 
not  keep  a  record  of  his  political  contribu- 
tions. To  the  best  of  his  recollection  he  has 
made  contributions,  all  of  them  ranging  from 
$10  to  $20  each,  to  the  following  candidates 
for  Federal  ofBce  during  the  past  5  years: 

1976 — Jimmy  Carter.  Morris  Udall,  Frank 
Thompson. 

1978 — Frank  Thompson,  Bill  Bradley. 

1980— Bill  Bradley,  Edward  Kennedy,  John 
Anderson. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Charles  E.  Marthinsen,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of 
Qatar 


(The  above  nomination  from  the  Ccmd- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  report- 
ed with  the  recommendation  that  it  be 
confirmea,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 
Statement  of  PoLmcAL  Contribi-'TIONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  ref>orted  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Charles  E   Marthinsen. 

Post :  Ambassador  to  Qatar 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  $15.  August  11,  1976.  Democratic 
Party. 

2.  Spouse,  $15,  February  28,  1977,  Demo- 
cratic Party. 

$25,  January  21.  1978.  Fisher  for  Congress 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Guy  Hook- 
er and  Hugh  Hunt  Marthinsen.  none 

4.  Parents  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Marthinsen,  none 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  Mr  and 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Marthinsen;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R 
Marthinsen,  none. 

6.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Maries,  none. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For 
elgn  Relations: 

William  Caldwell  Harrop.  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary- of  the  United  States  to  the  Re- 
public of  Kenya  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  comp>ensatlon  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  to  the  Republic  of 
Seychelles. 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  app>ear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Statement  or  PoLmcAL  Contributions 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee    William  Caldwell  Harrop. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Kenya 

Contributions,  amount,  date,   and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names  Mark  D 
Harrop,  none;  Lucy  M.  Harrop,  $10;  Caldwell 
Harrop,  none;  Scott  N.  Harrop.  none,  and 
George  H  Harrop.  none,  July  1976.  Carter 
campaign 

4.  Parents  names:  Mrs.  Oeorge  A.  Harrop, 
none. 

5.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  David  C. 
Harrop  (single),  none. 

6.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Godfrey,  none. 

By  Mr  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

Phillip  R.  Trimble,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipiotentl- 
ary  of  the  United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Nepal 

(The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Ftelations  was  reported 
with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominee's  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  requests  to  appear 
and  testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.  > 

Statement  of   Political  CoNTRiBtmoKs 
Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period   beginning  on   the   first   day  of   the 
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fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  PhlUlp  R.  Trimble. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Nepal 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Children  names:  John  Gardner  Trimble. 
William  Trimble,  none. 

3.  Parents  names:  Melvln  Trimble,  Dorothy 
Trimble,  none. 

By  Mr.  PELL,  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

C.  William  Kontos,  of  lUlnols.  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  the  Sudan 

'The  above  nomination  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  was  re- 
ported wth  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly  con- 
stituted committee  of  the  Senate.) 

STATEMENT  OF  POLmCAL  CONTBIBUTIONS 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  C   William  Kontos. 

Post    Ambassador  to  Sudan. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee: 

1.  Self.  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  Mark  and 
Danielle  Kontos.  Stephen  and  Julie  Kontos, 
none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Irene  Kontos.  none. 

DEPI-OMATIC   AND  FOREIGN   SERVICE 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  also  report 
favorably  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  sundry-  nominations  in 
the  Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Service 
which  have  previously  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and,  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  them  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Secretar>-'s  desk  appeared  in  the  Record 
on  May  9,  1980,  at  the  end  of  the  Senate 
proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2711 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  that  S.  2711  be  star  printed 
to  include  a  technical  change,  conform- 
ing it  to  the  committee  action  reported 
in  Senate  Report  No.  96-724. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR  STAR   PRINT— S.   2363 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
S.  2363.  and  the  report  accompanying  it. 
be  star  printed. 

When  reported,  the  language  of  S.  2363 
did  not  include  an  effective  date  for  the 
authorization  of  appropriations. 

While  reporting  it  on  May  15  in  time 
for  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget  deadline 
would  seem  to  imply  fiscal  year  1981  au- 
thority, the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  interpreted  the  lack  of  an  effective 
date  to  mean  the  fiscal  year  1980  funding 


was  anticipated.  This,  of  course,  was  not 
the  case. 

The  star  print  will  add  the  Mnitted 
effective  d&tc 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  and 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
referred  as  indicated : 

By     Mr.     HART     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Stone,  and  Mr.  Na- 
soN)  : 
S.  2747.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  present  on  behalf 
of   Congress   a   specially   struck    gold-plated 
medal   to   the  U.S.   Summer  Olympic   Team 
of  1980:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs 

By  Mr.  BAYH  (for  himself.  Mr.  jAvrrs. 
Mr.    MATHIAS,   Mr.   Nunn.   Mr.   Tal- 
MADCE.    Mr.    Chafee,    Mr.    Cochran. 
Mr.    Thurmond,    and    Mr.    Steven- 
son) : 
S.  2748.  A  bin  to  simplify  trade  procedures 
regarding   sales   of   United   States    products 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  NELSON  (from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business)  : 
S.  2749.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Federal  pro- 
gram to  assist  Innovative  small  businesses 
by  strengthening  the  role  of  such  businesses 
in  federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment and  by  fostering  the  formation  and 
growth  of  such  business.  Original  bill  re- 
ported and  placed  on  the  calendar. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevens.   Mr.   Stone,   and  Mr. 
Nelson  ) : 
S.  2747.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  present  on 
behalf   of   Congress   a   specially   struck 
gold-plated  medal  to  the  U.S.  Summer 
Olympic  Team  of  1980;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

PRESENTATION    OF    MEDALS    TO    THE    1980    V.S. 
SUMMER    OLYMPIC    TEAM 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today,  along  w;th  my  honor- 
able colleagues.  Senator  Stevens,  Sen- 
ator Stone,  and  Senator  Nelson,  a  bill 
which  provides  for  the  .striking  and  pres- 
entation of  gold  medals  to  honor  the 
600  amateur  athletes  who,  on  the  basis 
of  their  outstanding  performances,  have 
earned  places  on  the  1980  summer  Olym- 
pics team. 

These  men  and  women  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  American  athletics,  have 
been  selected  in  strictest  competition 
with  their  peers.  They  deserve  recogni- 
tion not  only  for  their  talent,  but  for 
their  great  personal  sacrifice  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

At  a  time  of  turmoil  abroad.  Amer- 
icans are  united  in  admiration  of  the 
devotion  to  the  best  in  themselves  which 
these  athletes  represent.  We  all  have 
a  natural  pride  in  these  men  and  women 
and  in  the  commitment  to  excellence 
which  they  have  shown. 

In  their  striving  toward  perfection,  in 
their  dedication  and  countless  hours  of 


hard  work,  in  their  promotion  of  the 
virtues  and  benefits  of  athletic  competi- 
tion, these  young  people  exemplify  the 
very  best  which  the  United  States  has  to 
offer. 

To  honor  and  to  thank  them,  this  leg- 
islation provides  for  the  presentation  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  on 
behalf  of  Congress,  of  special  gold  medals 
in  recognition  of  their  outstanding 
athletic  achievements.  The  medals  will 
be  paid  for  out  of  appropriations  to  the 
U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

I  hope  action  on  this  bill  will  move 
quickly  to  permit  the  presentation  of  the 
medals  to  take  place  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  2747 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  present  a  gold-plated  medal  of  appropriate 
design,  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  to  those 
athletes  selected  through  the  Olympic  trial 
process  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  Summer  Olympics  of  1980.  In  recognition 
of  their  outstanding  athletic  achievements 
and  of  their  determination  In  the  pursuit  of 
excellence  For  such  purpose,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  cause  to  be  stricken  650  gold-plated 
medals  with  suitable  emblems,  devices,  and 
Inscriptions  to  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

(b)  The  medals  provided  for  in  this  Act 
are  national  medals  for  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C. 
368). 

(c)  Funds  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  .Act.  which  shall  not  exceed  $50,000  shall 
be  available  only  from  amounts  appropriated 
to  carry  out  activities  under  the  Amateur 
Sports  Act  of  1978. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Hart,  Stone,  and 
Nelson  in  sponsoring  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  striking  of  a  medal  to  honor  those 
who  are  selected  through  the  trial 
process  to  be  members  of  the  US.  Olym- 
pic team.  Each  of  those  selected  will  be 
the  best  athletes  in  any  particular  sport 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  no  question  that  these 
atheletes  deserve  recognition.  They  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  achieve  an  out- 
standing level  of  excellence  in  their  par- 
ticular sport.  They  are  the  American 
athletes  who  are  qualified  to  compete  in 
the  international  arena. 

Any  of  us  who  have  ever  engaged  in 
any  sport  can  appreciate  the  talent  and 
dedication  of  these  atheletes.  It  takes  an 
incredible  amount  of  time,  effort,  and  ex- 
cellence to  become  a  world  class  athlete. 
Among  the  literally  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  of  all  ages  who  partici- 
pate in  amateur  sports  there  are  but  a 
handful  who.  by  virtue  of  their  intense 
devotion,  self-motivation,  and  unique 
talent  become  Olymoic  athletes.  This 
achievement  can  only  be  reached  with 
total  dedication.  These  athletes  live  their 
sport  every  day  of  their  lives. 

Their  dedication  is  not  just  to  the  sport 
itself,  but  to  a  level  of  excellence  that 
ver>-  few  of  us  will  ever  reach.  I  have  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  admiration  and  re- 
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spect  for  their  achievement,  an  achieve- 
ment which  I  believe  deserves  the  highest 
honor. 

There  is  a  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  clear.  This  medal  is  not  in  any  way 
intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  any  gold, 
silver,  or  bronze  medal  that  any 
athlete  could  have  conceivably  won  in 
Moscow  this  summer.  Rather,  the  in- 
tention of  this  medal  is  to  recognize 
these  athletes  for  what  they  are.  and 
what  they  have  achieved.  It  is  to  pay 
tribute  to  all  the  hours,  days,  and  years 
that  were  expended  to  attain  the  status 
of  Olympic  athlete. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  the  entire 
Senate  will  join  in  this  effort  to  honor 
these  athletes  who  so  justly  deserve  this 
honor. 


By  Mr.  BA-^H   (for  himself.  Mr. 
Javits.  Mr.  Mathias.  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  Talmadge.  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Cochran,    Mr.   Thxtrmond,   and 
Mr.  Stevenson)  : 
S.  2748.  A  bill  to  .simplify  trade  pro- 
cedures regarding  sales  of  U.S.  products 
abroad,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

REMOVING  REGULATORY  BARRIERS  TO  SMALL 
BUSINESS  exports:  THE  TRADE  PROCEDURES 
SIMPLIFICATION    ACT    OF    1980 

•  Mr.  BA"5fH.  Mr.  President,  the  week  of 
May  18-24  has  been  proclaimed  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  as  World  Trade  Week  to 
emphasize  the  importance  to  our  people 
and  our  Nation's  economy  of  world  trade 
and  the  role  it  plays  in  our  economic 
health  and  future  promise.  Part  of  the 
export  promotion  program  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  con- 
nection with  this  effort  has  involved 
bringing  more  and  more  small  and  me- 
dium sized  businesses  into  export  trade 
by  acquainting  these  firms  with  services 
available  to  enable  them  to  profitably 
participate  in  the  world  market. 

Very  recently,  the  Small  Business  Ex- 
port Development  Act  which  I  cospon- 
sored  was  reported  from  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  as  one  demonstra- 
tion of  the  Senate's  commitment  to  sup- 
port the  overall  effort.  Today.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which  will  further 
improve  our  overall  effort  in  getting 
more  small  business  to  export,  the  Trade 
Procedures  Simplification  Act  of  1980. 

The  favorable  impact  which  expanded 
exports  could  have  upon  the  depressing 
economic  conditions  we  face  can  hardly 
be  overestimated.  Our  chronic  trade 
deficits  constitute  both  a  spur  to  infla- 
tion and  a  drag  on  domestic  employment 
and  overall  productivity.  Exports  are 
needed  to  offset  the  effect  of  massive  oil 
imports,  which  are  not  likely  to  abate 
significantly  for  a  number  oif  years. 

The  United  States  is  the  world's  largest 
trading  nation  with  combined  imports 
and  exports  valued  at  more  than  $326.71 
billion  in  1978  compared  with  $35  billion 
in  1960,  As  bad  as  inflation  has  been. 
U.S.  trade  in  1978  still  showed  an  in- 
crease based  on  1060  prices  of  350  per- 
cent—$143.57  billion  of  the  1978  trade 
turnover  figure  were  U.S.  exports,  sales 
abroad  which  in  manv  instances  pro- 
duced jobs  at  home.  These  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  activities  contribut-' 
Ing  the  lion's  share  of  the  U.S  export 
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total  also  represented  8  percent  of  the 
U.S.  gross  national  product  for  1978. 

What  these  figtires  tell  us  is  how  im- 
portant exports  are  to  both  the  national 
economy  and  local  economies.  In  Indi- 
ana, exports  of  soybeans,  com,  heavy 
machinery,  and  farm  implements  play  a 
major  role  in  the  economic  vitality  of 
the  State.  Very  soon,  I  hope  to  be  able 
tc  say  that  Indiana  coal  also  constitutes 
a  high-value  market  for  exporters,  es- 
pecially small-  and  medium-size  coal 
producers  as  well  as  the  major  mining 
operations. 

Still,  we  face  a  declining  share  of  the 
growing  world  trade  market  which 
showed  a  25 -percent  increase  in  1979  to 
more  than  $9,600  billion.  And  while  free 
world  exports  have  grown  at  a  brisk  rate 
over  the  past  20  years,  the  U.S.  share 
dropped  from  20  percent  in  1960  to  17 
percent  in  1970  to  about  14  percent  today. 
If  our  share  of  the  export  market  had 
remained  at  the  1970  level,  we  would  have 
no  trade  deficit  today.  But  rising  oil 
prices  have  obstructed  efforts  to  tread 
water  in  this  case  and  today  we  are  faced 
with  a  challenge  of  regaining  our  posi- 
tion in  the  market. 

While  help  appears  to  be  on  the  way 
with  a  growing  demand  for  U.S.  export  of 
coal,  we  must  take  a  number  of  steps 
at  this  time  to  rationalize  present  Gov- 
ernment regulations  which  only  more 
and  more  provide  obstacles  in  exports 
with  no  enduring  public  policy  benefit. 

Finally,  the  more  we  export,  the 
stronger  the  dollar  becomes.  Although 
progress  was  realized  last  year  in  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  situation  of  the  United 
States — showing  only  about  a  $300  mil- 
lion overall  deficit  for  the  year,  the  first 
quarter  of  1980  is  not  promising  at  all 
with  the  deficit  standing  at  over  $10 
billion. 

A  strong  export  sector  is  also  needed 
to  help  shore  up  America's  tenuous  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  international  affairs. 
As  we  enter  the  crucial  implementation 
phase  for  the  multilateral  trade  agree- 
ments, the  performance  of  U.S.  exports 
will  become  the  critical  factor  in  deter- 
mining whether  the  agreements  repre- 
sent a  boon  to  economic  growth. 

Unless  we  act  immediately  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  markets  opened  up 
for  our  products,  the  net  effect  of  the 
multilateral  trade  agreements  will  be  to 
facilitate  foreign  penetration  of  our  do- 
mestic markets  and  denial  to  our  ex- 
porters of  overseas  markets,  to  our  en- 
during disadvantage. 

Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  United  States  can  expand  our 
exports  through  greater  inclusion  of  me- 
dium and  small  businesses.  In  fact,  we 
have  not  begun  to  tap  our  economy's 
full  export  potential.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  recently  estimated  that  20,000 
additional  firms  could  engage  in  export- 
ing, but  for  some  reason  do  not.  This  is 
export  potential  above  and  beyond  the 
capacity  of  current  exporters  to  expand 
their  overseas  activities.  Nearly  all  of 
these  20,000  firms  are  small-  and  me- 
dium-sized companies  which  have  never 
before  exported.  You  can  be  sure  that 
an  untapped  potential  of  this  magnitude 
does  not  exist  in.  say.  Japan  or  Germany, 
because  these  are  countries  where  policy- 


makers understand  the  importance  of 
exports,  and  leave  no  stone  unturned  in 
the  search  for  additional  ways  to  expand 
their  markets. 

For  our  export  expansion  efforts  to 
succeed,  however,  we  must  look  at  present 
regulations  in  current  law  which  consti- 
tute real  export  barriers  unrelated  to  na- 
tional security.  One  of  these  areas  in  past 
years  has  been  that  of  the  application  of 
U.S.  antitrust  laws  to  exporters.  Just  as 
the  benefits  of  antitnost  legislation  in  the 
domestic  market  have  been  substantial, 
their  "extraterritorial  application"  has 
not  always  provided  the  same  level  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  worker,  producer  and  con- 
.sumer.  Part  of  the  reason  is  the  fact  that 
in  a  world  of  over  160  nations,  only  about 
30  have  comparable  legislation.  And  of 
those,  extraterritorial  apphcation  of 
these  statutes  has  clearly  a  secondary 
position  to  export  poUcies. 

American  companies  have  indicated 
that  no  other  nation  so  restricts  export 
enterprises  such  as  jomt  ventures  abroad 
or  licensing  foreigners  to  produce  pat- 
ented or  trademarked  goods  abroad  as 
does  the  United  States.  Other  areas  of 
activity  are  restricted  as  well,  but  per- 
haps the  most  consistent  criticism  has 
been  the  lack  of  firm  and  precise  guide- 
lines on  what  is  and  is  not  permitted  in 
terms  of  economic  activity  overseas. 

This  may  be  why  so  many  of  our  small 
businesses  fail  to  realize  their  export  po- 
tential. The  single  greatest  factor  dis- 
tinguishing U.S.  trade  policy  from  that 
of  our  major  competitors  is  that  our 
Government  has  not  placed  a  high  insti- 
tutional priority  on  exports,  and  thus 
continues  to  burden  exporters  with  regu- 
lations, paperwork,  and  outright  inter- 
ference derived  from  bureaucratic  pur- 
suit of  competing  objectives.  In  many 
cases,  this  interference  is  both  uninten- 
tional and  unnecessary,  and  stems  from 
a  failure  to  evaluate  domestic  programs 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  importance 
of  export  promotion.  Needless  to  say, 
such  Government  impediments  to  ex- 
porting, unrelated  to  national  security, 
fall  most  heavily  on  small  businesses, 
which  do  not  have  the  time,  money,  or 
legal  resources  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
redtape. 

Mr.  President,  the  Trade  Procedures 
Simplification  Act  of  1980  will  help  in 
our  efforts  to  mobilize  potential  export- 
ers, and  eliminate  one  very  important. 
unintended  and  unnece.s,sar\-  Govern- 
ment impediment  without  .sacrificing  the 
principle  of  "workable  competition"  In 
the  domestic  market  which  antitrust 
laws  were  established  to  promote 

The  impediment  involved  is  the  uncer- 
taint>'.  confusion,  and  outright  fear  gen- 
erated among  potential  exporters  by  the 
extraterritorial  application  of  antitrust 
laws  by  Federal  agencies.  A  number  of 
academic  studies  conducted  during  the 
last  few  years  have  amply  demonstrated 
that  the  uncertain  state  of  extraterrito- 
rial antitrust  enforcement  inhibits  busi- 
nesses already  involved  in  exporting 
More  serious  still  is  the  effect  on  poten- 
tial exporters,  most  of  which,  again,  are 
small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  with 
no  experience.  Often  the  only  informa- 
tion these  companies  pos.se.ss  concerning 
antitrust  enforcement  is  derived   from 
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first  year.  This  translates  into  24.000  new 
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to  specialized   legal  advice  in  this  area; 
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newspaper  and  trade  journal  accounts  of 
spectacular  prosecutions  involving  enor- 
mous penalties.  As  a  general  rule,  they 
do  not  have  access  to  legal  specialists 
trained  in  this  tremendously  complex 
area  of  law,  and  their  own  lawyers  are 
likely  to  advise  extreme  caution. 

The  problem  is  not  just  that  the  anti- 
trust laws  prohibit  activities  which  could 
help  mobilize  potential  exporters.  The 
more  basic  problem  is  that  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  has  created  an  im- 
pression that  many  more  activities  are 
subject  to  prosecution  than  is  actually 
the  case. 

The  logical  source  for  accurate  infor- 
mation concerning  the  scope  of  antitrust 
laws  applied  to  overseas  transactions  is 
the  enforcing  agency  itself.  But  agency 
personnel,  who  generally  share  a  prose- 
cutorial ethic,  quite  naturally  do  not 
consider  it  their  job  to  notify  potential 
violators  of  activities  not  subject  to  pros- 
ecution. Furthermore,  enforcing  agen- 
cies do  not  presently  have  the  means  to 
insure  broad  public  understanding  of 
extraterritorial   antitrust  enforcement. 

This  Trade  Procedures  Simplification 
Act  of  1980  would  provide  such  means  to 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Com- 
merce Department.  Its  basic  aim  is  to 
encourage  the  issuance  of  comprehensive 
disclosures  indicating  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  intentions  concern- 
ing broad  areas  of  export  activity,  keyed 
to  specific  product  sectors  and  country 
markets.  The  bill  would  make  these  dis- 
closures reliable  by  prohibiting  enforce- 
ment actions  against  exporters  conduct- 
ing business  pursuant  to  a  disclosure.  The 
disclosures  themselves  are  designed  to 
be  easily  communicable  to  small-  and 
medium-sized  companies,  through  trade 
journals  and  business  magazines. 

To  further  promote  effective  disclo- 
sures, the  legislation  provides  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce  may  give  lim- 
ited assistance,  on  a  reasonable  fee  basis, 
to  smaller  comcanies  washing  to  petition 
the  Justice  Department  for  a  disclosure 
statement. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  comprehensive 
disclosure  authority,  this  legislation  also 
makes  the  Justice  Department's  current 
procedure  for  enforcement  statements 
concerning  particular  export  transac- 
tions binding  on  future  enforcement 
actions. 

Monitoring  of  business  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  disclosures  is  provided 
for  through  an  injunction  proceeding  to 
terminate  unauthorized  export  activities. 

Finally,  congressional  oversight  is  fa- 
cilitated through  strict  reporting  require- 
ments imposed  on  the  Justice  and  Com- 
merce Departments.  'Within  a  year,  the 
Congress  should  be  in  an  excellent  posi- 
tion to  evaluate  the  effect  of  antitrust 
enforcement  on  our  international  trade 
posture. 

The  impact  of  this  legislation  upon 
small  business  exports  should  be  immedi- 
ate and  quite  substantial.  A  verv  con- 
servative estimate  is  that  six  major  areas 
of  export  activity  would  be  cleared  the 
first  year.  Assuming  only  10  medium 
sized  businesses  utilized  the  disclosure  to 
begin  exporting — again,  a  quite  conserv- 
ative estimate — $600  million  in  new  ex- 
port sales  could  be  generated  during  the 


first  year.  This  translates  into  24,000  new 
jobs  for  our  sagging  economy,  and 
around  $15  million  in  unforeseen  tax 
revenues.  All  these  benefits  would  be  ob- 
tained for  an  expenditure  of  about 
$350,000 — or  less  than  $15  per  perma- 
nent job  created.  Since  expanded  exports 
would  also  help  reduce  inflation,  by  re- 
ducing the  trade  deficit,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  legislation  is  an  unusually  cost-effi- 
cient means  of  stimulating  the  economy. 

It  must  also  be  emphasized  that  this 
proposal  would  m  no  way  alter  the  sub- 
stance of  our  antitrust  laws,  or  affect 
domestic  competition.  Nor  would  the 
Justice  Department  disclosure  program 
encourage  any  great  measure  of  concen- 
tration m  the  export  sector,  since  larger 
companies  with  access  to  teams  of  anti- 
trust lawyers  will  not  benefit  signif- 
icantly. In  fact,  greater  involvement  of 
smaller  businesses  in  exportmg  could 
actually  reduce  the  domination  oi  export 
markets  by  large  multinational  corpora- 
tions. 

This  legislation  is  not  intended  to  serve 
as  a  cure-all  for  our  international  trade 
problems.  Working  with  the  Export 
Caucus,  I  am  also  supporting  efforts  to 
develop  an  omnibus  export  expansion 
legislation.  But  I  regard  the  Trade  Proce- 
dures Simplification  Act  of  1980  as  a  first 
step — a  demonstration  ty  the  Congress 
that  it  will  act  to  remove  obstacles  to 
small  business  exports  where  no  compel- 
ling justification  can  be  offered. 

Academic  observers  are  not  alone  in 
pointing  to  extraterritorial  antitrust  en- 
forcement as  an  appropriate  starting 
place  for  a  new  attitude  toward  exports 
while  also  pointing  out  the  evidence  of 
special  burdens  placed  on  small  busi- 
nesses in  this  country  in  this  area.  In 
fact,  this  legislation  closely  parallels 
policy  recommendations  adopted  unani- 
mously by  the  National  Governors'  As- 
sociation in  February.  It  is  also  consistent 
with  suggestions  made  by  the  President 
in  his  interim  report  on  impediments  to 
trade.  This  is  legislation  which  can  be 
supported  by  al!  concerned  with 
strengthening  our  small  business  exports, 
regardless  of  their  views  on  antitrust  law 
or  international  trade  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  that  the  section-bv-section  an- 
alysis be  printed  in  the  Rfcord.  and  that 
a  portion  of  the  study  bv  Prof.  Pobert  A. 
Flammany  which  analyzes  antitrust  law 
as  a  barrier  to  U.S.  export  competitive- 
ness be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2748 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Trade  Procedures 
Simplification  Act  of  1980". 

FINDING  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Sec.  2.   (a)   The  Congress  finds  that — 

(1)  the  unpredictable  and  conflicting  na- 
ture of  antitrust  enforcement  and  interpre- 
tation by  United  States  agencies  has  caused 
unnecessary  confusion  among  exporters  as 
to  the  scope  of  legitimate  overseas  activities; 

(2)  the  antitrust  laws  relating  to  export 
sales  are  extremely  complex:  yet  most  small- 
and  medium-sized  companies  likely  to  ex- 


port do  not  as  a  practical  matter  have  access 
to  specialized  legal  advice  in  this  area: 

(3 1  the  application  of  antitrust  Uws  to 
exporting  activities  does  not  reflect  critical 
differences  in  competitive  conditions  among 
various  country  markets  for  different  prod- 
ucts; 

(4)  the  extension  of  court-made  rules  de- 
veloped in  the  context  of  domestic  com- 
merce to  overseas  activities  does  not  always 
reflect  the  intent  of  antitrust  legislation,  and 
needlessly  inhibits  legitimate  and  much- 
needed  export  sales:  and 

^5)  United  States  agencies  applying  anti- 
trust laws  to  export  sales  do  not  sufficiently 
coordinate  interpretation  and  enforcement 
practices  among  themselves,  or  with  other 
agencies  responsible  for  foreign  policy,  inter- 
national trade  policy,  export  promotion  and 
international  monetary  policy. 

(b)  The  Congress  concludes  that — 

( 1 )  exporters  should  not  be  subject  to 
conflicting  demands  by  diverse  United  States 
agencies  applying  antitrust  laws  extraterri- 
torially: 

(2)  United  States  agencies  enforcing  anti- 
trust laws  should  help  reduce  uncertainty 
by  informing  small-  and  medium-sized  com- 
panies in  a  clear,  direct  and  inexpensive 
manner,  of  conduct  and  structural  arrange- 
ments which  w^lll  not  be  subject  to  antitrust 
prosecutions  if  associated  with  the  export  of 
particular  products  or  services  to  specific 
country  markets  during  specified  time  pe- 
riods; 

(3)  legal  interpretations  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  export  activities,  as  well 
as  the  economic  consequences  of  such  inter- 
pretations and  practices,  should  be  commu- 
cated  to  Congress  and  the  public  In  a  timely 
and  effective  manner: 

(4)  conduct  and  structural  arrangements 
of  United  States  exporters  which  materially 
expand  overseas  sales  should  be  permitted, 
provided  they  do  not  have  a  substantial  neg- 
ative impact  on  our  commerce  with  foreign 
nations  or  otherwise  conflict  w'.th  basic  sub- 
stantive principles  and  objectives  of  exist- 
ing antitrust  laws:  and 

1 5)  legal  interpretations  and  enforcement 
practices  associated  with  the  application  of 
antitrust  laws  to  export  activities  .should  be 
developed  in  concordance  with  considera- 
tions underlying  foreign  relations,  interna- 
tional trade  and  monetary  policy,  national 
security,  and  expoit  promotion. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "structural  arrangement" 
means  a  situation  or  course  of  action  that 
affects  the  pattern  of  ownership  or  control 
in  industry. 

(2)  The  term  "conduct"  means  a  practice 
that  may  affect  domestic  competition  but 
does  not  directly  affect  the  structure  of 
ownership  or  control  in  industry. 

(3)  The  term  "disclosure"  means  a  state- 
ment published  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the  anti- 
trust division  under  section  5(ai  describing 
conduct  and  structural  arrangements  relat- 
ing to  export  sales  that  will  not  be  subject 
to  criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under  the 
antitrust  laws. 

(4)  The  term  "antitrust  laws"  means  the 
Sherman  Act.  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  the  Clayton  Act.  and  any  other  Acts  in 
pari  materia. 

STtTDlES    BY    ATTORNEY    GENERAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  heads  of  other  United  States  agen- 
cies with  enforcement  responsibility  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  shall  conduct  studies  to 
determ.lne  whether — 

( 1 )  the  conduct  and  structural  arrange- 
ments employed  in  various  countries  by  vari- 
ous types  and  sizes  of  United  States  busi- 
nesses to  expand  exports  conflict  significant- 
ly with  basic  antitrust  principles;  and 
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(2)  a  more  liberal  enforcement  policy  for 
overseas  activities  than  would  be  appropriate 
for  domestic  transactions  would  impede 
thorough  implementation  of  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  studies  carried  out  un- 
der subsection  (a),  or  other  information 
available  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  identity  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  a.ssociated  with  par- 
ticular types  of  export  sales  which  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  would  not  warrant 
criminal  or  civil  prosecution  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  by  the  Department  of  Justice 

(c)  The  initial  studies  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  completed  within  1  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  updated  annually. 

PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5.   (a)    The  Attorney  General  shall — 

(1)  publish  a  description  of  conduct  and 
structural  arrangements  identified  pursuant 
to  section  4(b)  as  not  meriting  criminal  or 
civil  prosecution  under  the  antitrust  laws 
and  shall  make  the  published  description 
available  to  all  potentially  interested  export- 
ers; and 

(2)  establish  procedures  to  assure  a 
prompt  response  to — 

(A)  petitions  from  individual  exporters  or 
classes  of  exporters  for  the  issuance  of  de- 
scriptions under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ;  and 

(B I  petitions  from  an  individual  exporter 
or  group  of  exporters  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
statement  of  civil  and  criminal  enforcement 
intentions  concerning  specific  conduct  In 
which  the  petitioner  proposes  to  engage,  or 
structural  arrangements  the  petitioner  pro- 
poses to  establish.  In  coimection  with 
exports. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  In- 
tervene at  any  time  to  request  that  the  At- 
torney General  publish  a  description  under 
subsection  (a)  (1)  with  respect  to  conduct  or 
structural  arrangements  or  to  reconsider  a 
description  published  imder  such  subsection. 
Within  30  days  after  receiving  such  a  request 
from  the  Secretary,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  take  whatever  action  he  determines  to 
be  appropriate  with  respect  to  the  request 
and  Inform  the  Secretary  of  the  determina- 
tion and  action  taken.  The  action  of  the  At- 
torney General  shall  be  final  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  judicial  review. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
appropriate  forms  and  procedures  for  the 
purpose  of — 

(1)  communicating  disclosures  issued  un- 
der subsection  (a)  to  affected  parties; 

(2)  informing  exporters  of  specific  actions 
they  must  take  to  obtain  disclosures  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a) ,  or  to  be  deemed  cov- 
ered by  disclosures  made  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a) (2): 

(3)  determining  actions  exporters  have 
taken  in  reliance  on  such  descriptions;  and 

(4)  identifying  problems  associated  with 
discharging  the  evaluation,  disclosure,  and 
monitoring  functions  authorized  under  this 
Act. 

(d)  Upon  request,  the  Secretarv  of  Com- 
merce may.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  provide 
legal  assistance  to  existing  and  potential  ex- 
porters who  are  unable  to  obtain  sTjeclallzed 
antitrust  counsel.  Such  assistance  shall  be 
ilmlted  to  assistance  in  obtaining  enforce- 
ment intention  disclosures  provided  for  un- 
der subsection  fa)  (2). 

(e)  Agency  proceedings  and  agency  actions 
'as  defined  in  paragraph  (12)  and  MS)  re- 
spectively, of  section  551  of  title  5  United 
States  Code)  under  this  Art  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  subchanter  n  of  chapter  5  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code  (other  than  sections  552, 
552a,  and  552b) . 

COMPLIANCE  BY  EXPORTERS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
ylsloii  of  law,  an  exporter  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  nrosecutlon  under 
th«  antitrust  laws  by  any  Federal  agency  If— 


( 1 )  the  exporter,  or  group  of  exporters, 
notifies  the  Attorney  General,  pursuant  to 
procedures   established    under   section    5(C) 

( 2 ) ,  that  the  exporter  or  group  intends  to  en- 
gage in  conduct  or  to  establish  structural 
arrangements  which  have  been  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General  as  conduct  or  struc- 
tural arrangements  not  subject  to  civil  or 
criminal  prosecution  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  and  the  Attorney  General  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  proposed  conduct  or  arrangement 
within  30  days  and  inform  such  exporter,  or 
group  of  exporters,  of  the  specific  reasons 
why  the  proposed  conduct  and  structural 
arrangements  are  not  covered  by  disclosures 
made  pursuant  to  section  5(a);   or 

(2)  the  exporter  requests  a  statement  of 
civil  and  criminal  enforcement  Intentions 
concerning  a  particular  transaction  pursu- 
ant to  sections  5(a)(2)(B),  and  within  60 
days  after  the  date  of  the  request — 

(A)  receives  an  approval  from  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or 

(B)  does  not  receive  an  objection  In  writ- 
ing from  the  Attorney  General  to  the  trans- 
action setting  forth  the  specific  reasons  why 
the  transaction  is  in  confiict  with  specific 
provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  ob- 
jects to  proposed  conduct  or  structural  ar- 
rangements under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  — 

( 1 )  the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  the 
exporter  or  group  of  exporters  of  such  objec- 
tions within  30  days  (60  days  In  the  case  of 
a  request  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  such 
subsection)  of  receiving  notification  regard- 
ing the  proposed  conduct  or  structural  ar- 
rangements and  shall  notify  the  exporter 
or  group  of  exporters  involved  that  thev  may 
request  that  a  hearing  be  held  on  the  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  conduct  or  structural 
arrangements. 

(2)  the  exporter  or  exporters  invclv.^d  shall 
notify  the  Attorney  General  within  15  days 
after  receiving  the  objections  If  they  wish 
to  have  a  hearing: 

(3)  the  Attorney  General  shall  conduct 
any  such  hearing  within  30  days  after  the 
date  on  which  the  request  for  a  hearing 
under  paragraph  (2)  Is  received  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice: 

(4)  such  hearing  shall  continue  for  no 
more  than  30  days:  and 

(5)  the  Attorney  General  shall  make  the 
disclosure  determ.ination  within  15  days 
after  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  notify 
the  exporter  or  group  of  exporters  of  the 
determination,  and  publish  the  determina- 
tion. 

(c)  A  determination  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  final  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

INJUNCTIONS 

Sec.  7.  The  Attorney  General  may  request 
any  United  States  district  court  to  Issue  an 
injunction  regarding  a  disclosure  under  sec- 
tion 5(a)  (2)  of  this  Act.  when  the  Attorney 
General  determines  that— 

(1)  the  activity  of  the  exporter  or.  group 
of  exporters  Is  acting  outside  of  the  scope 
of  the  disclosure: 

(2)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
disclosure  was  issued  have  substantially 
changed:  or 

(3)  the  disclosure  was  Issued  upon  inac- 
curate or  fraudulent  Information. 

REPORTS    AND    D1SCLOST7RES 

Sec.  8.  On  December  31  of  each  year,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  heads  of  other  Urilted  States 
agencies  directly  affected  by  disclosures  un- 
der this  Act  shall  each  file  with  the  Congress, 
and  make  public,  a  detailed  report  of — 

( 1 )  all  actions  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment or  agency,  or  by  other  Interested  public 
and  private  parties,  taken  pursuant  to  this 
Act: 

(2)  any  problems  associated  with  the  Im- 
plementation of  thlB  Act; 


(3)  the  specific  plans  of  the  appropriate 
department  or  agency  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibUities  (if  any)  under  the  Act  In  the 
next  fiscal  year;  and 

(4)  any  recommendations  for  amendment 
of  this  Act. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  9.  (a).  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Attorney  General  such 
sums  as  may  be  uecessary  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  this  Act. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year  1981 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  covering  costs  asso- 
ciated with  Initial  implementation  of  section 
5  (d)  of  this  Act. 

EFTECnVE    DATE 

Sec.  10.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1980. 

The  Trade  Procedures  SniPLincATiON  Act  op 
1980:  Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  2  of  the  bill  Incorporates  findings 
and  conclusions  concerning  the  present 
status  of  extraterritorial  antltmst  enforce- 
ment by  Umted  States  agencies. 

Section  4(a)  provides  for  studies  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  determine  areas  of 
export  activity  for  which  blanket  discJosures 
of  enforcement  intentions  would  be  appro- 
priate. Section  4(a)(1)  requu-es  evaluation 
of  specific  types  of  export  transactions,  dis- 
tinguished by  company  size  and  market  des- 
tination, in  light  of  basic  principles  derived 
from  antitrust  legislation  and  judicial  de- 
cisions. The  principal  aim  of  this  provision 
Is  to  encourage  agencies  which  apply  anu- 
trtist  laws  extratcrrltorUlly  to  differentiate 
their  enforcement  policies  according  to 
market  realities  facing  specific  types  of  ex- 
porters. Section  4(a)(2)  requires  re-evalua- 
tion of  the  overall  extraterritorial  enforce- 
ment phUosophy  of  the  Justice  Department, 
based  on  actual  ajitltrust  legislation  rather 
than  extensions  of  court-made  domestic 
rules. 

Section  4(b)  provides  for  identification  of 
particular  export  activities  which,  based  on 
the  analysis  mandated  in  section  4(a), 
should  not  be  the  target  of  criminal  or  clvli 
enforcement  actions.  This  Identification 
proce*fcan  also  rely  on  research  already 
conducted  by  the  Justice  Department,  and 
on  information  made  available  by  other 
agencies. 

Section  4(c)  stipulates  a  one-year  deadline 
on  the  first  cycle  of  studies  conducted  by  the 
Justice  Department  to  determine  areas  of 
export  activity  for  which  blanket  disclosures 
are  appropriate.  WhUe  the  study  process  will 
be  contmulng  in  natxire.  and  certainly  some 
areas  should  tie  identified  well  before  a  year 
has  passed,  the  one-year  deadline  ensures 
tangible  results  within  the  first  year  of  tne 
Act. 

Section  5(a)(1)  is, the  basic  authorization 
for  blanket  disclosures  of  Justice  Depart- 
ment enforcement  intentions.  The  term  "po- 
tentially Interested  exporters"  Is  not  in- 
tended to  describe  a  particular  class  of  per- 
.sons.  but  rather  Indicates  that  the  Justice 
Department  should  release  disclosure  state- 
ments in  a  form  and  manner  (e.g..  a  press 
release  which  could  be  picked  up  by  trade 
Journals  and  business  magazines)  designed 
to  notify  small  and  medium-sized  businesses 
with  export  potential  (see  also  section  5(cl  ) 

Section  5(a)(2)(A)  authorizes  procedures 
whereby  business  may  petition  for  section 
5(a)(1)  blanket  disclosures.  Section  6(B)(2) 
(B)  extends  statutory  authority  for  ex- 
isting Justice  Department  procedures  allow- 
ing petitions  for  disclosures  concerning  spe- 
cific export  transactions,  subject  to  limi- 
tations contained  in  section  6. 

Section  5(b)  gives  the  Secretary  of  Cooq- 
merce  a  personal  advocacy  role  In  encoumg- 
ine  the  Attomev  General  to  Issue  or  modify 
blanket  disclosures  of  enforcement  Inten- 
tions.  The   Secretary's   right   to   request   a 
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final  determination  by  the  Attorney  General 
could  be  exercised  at  any  time,  whether  or 


competitive  firms  have  been  permitted  when 
it   could   be   shown    that   this   strengthened 


British   government  official   "We   have  tried 
to  solve  this  situation  quietly"  through  dip- 
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final  determination  by  the  Attorney  General 
could  be  exercised  at  any  time,  whether  or 
not  a  disclosure  has  been  published  or  a 
5(a)  (2)  (A)   petition  has  been  filed. 

Thus  the  Issuance  of  section  5(a)(1) 
blanket  disclosures  coruld  be  triggered  in 
three  ways:  (li  on  the  Justice  Department's 
own  motion,  subsequent  to  the  studies  au- 
thorized in  section  4;  (2)  In  response  to  a 
petition  by  businesses  pursuant  to  section 
5(a)  (2)  (A) :  and  (3)  In  response  to  a  special 
request  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Section  5(c)  describes  appropriate  Justice 
Department  activities  needed  to  Implement 
sections  5(a)(1)  and  5(a)(2).  Sections  6 
I  c )  ( 1 )  and  5  ( c  I  ( 3 )  are  designed  to  ensure 
that  disclosure  statements  In  fact  reach  all 
potentially  affected  exporters. 

Section  5(d)  provides  for  limited  legal  as- 
sistance by  the  Commerce  Department  for 
small  and  medium-sized  businesses  see''ln^ 
to  petition  for  disclosure  statements  pur- 
suant to  section  5(a)  (2) .  As  Indicated  In  the 
appropriations  section,  this  assistance  pro- 
gram is  Intended  to  become  financially  self- 
sunportlng  within  one  year. 

Section  5(e)  exempts  all  proceedings  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  from  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act.  with  the  exception  of  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  requirements. 

Section  6  describes  the  means  by  which 
business  can  conduct  export  activities  in  re- 
liance upon  disclosures  Issued  pursuant  to 
sections  5(a)(1).  5(a)  (21(B).  Section  6(a) 
( 1 )  covers  businesses  seeking  to  act  under 
section  5(a)  ( I )  blanket  disclosures  Issued  bv 
the  Justice  Department.  Section  6(a)  (2) 
covers  Justice  Department  responses  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)  (2)  IB)  petitions  for  specific  dis- 
closures, and  Is  deslened  to  be  compatible 
with  existing  Justice  Department  procedures. 
Section  6(b)  provides  for  prompt  notice  and 
the  avallablUtv  of  a  hearing  where  the 
Justice  Denartment  has  denied  coverage 
tmder  a  blanket  dlsclostire  or  has  denied  a 
petition  for  a  saeciflc  disclceure. 

Section  7  provides  for  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement of  business  comollance  with  the 
terms  of  section  5'a)  disclosure  .'tatpments. 
through  reouests  for  addltlomal  Information 
and  through  In  function  proceedings  to  ter- 
minate unauthorized  sctl-lties  Tn1i'-nrtinns 
are  the  sole  means  of  terminating  coverage 
once  It  has  been  extended  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6. 

Section  8  nrovldes  for  renorts  to  Congress 
to  facilitate  conETe=sioTial  oversight  of 
Bgencv  Implementation  of  the  Act.  The  re- 
ports should  also  aid  Conpxess  in  determining 
the  need  for  future  antitrust  reform  legisla- 
tion. 

Sections  9  and  10  are  self-explanatory. 

VS.  Programs  Th.at  Lmptoe  US.  Export 
CoMPrrmvENESs:  The  Recttlatory  En- 
vironment 

(By  Robert  A.  Flammang) 

an  1 1 1 HUST   LEGISLATION 

The  United  States  has  the  oldest  and  most 
vigorously  enforced  antitrust  legislation  In 
the  world;  Indeed,  onlv  about  thlrtv  coun- 
tries have  such  legislation  The  benefits  of 
the  antitrust  program  have  been  substan- 
tial— certainly  the  U  S  economv  Is  much 
more  competitive,  efficient,  and  vigorous  than 
It  would  be  In  Its  absence.  What  is  more, 
antitrust  laws  have  generally  been  applied 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  real  world. 
The  thrust  has  generally  been  to  promote 
"workable  competition"  rather  than  seek 
some  theoretical  degree  of  purltv  of  competi- 
tion. Thus  we  have  found  labor  unions  and 
farmers'  organizations  exempted  from  the 
antitrust  laws  to  better  balance  power  in 
those  particular  market-places:  cartel-like 
arrangements  have  been  tolerated  In  coal 
mining  and  agriculture  when  It  appeared 
that  this  would  put  these  Industries  on  bet- 
ter footing  vls-a-vls  less  comoetltlve  sectors 
with   whom   they  have  to  deal;   mergers  of 


competitive  flrms  have  been  permitted  when 
it  could  be  shown  that  this  strengthened 
competition  in  Industries  like  automobiles 
and  steel. 

In  the  International  arena,  however,  the 
norm  of  "workable  competition"  has  yet  to 
be  applied  in  a  consistent  way.  partly  because 
of  the  many  complexities  encountered  there. 
American  companies  complain  that  no  other 
government  restricts  their  enterprises  nearly 
so  much  in  setting  up  Joint  ventures  abroad. 
In  engaging  in  consortlian  bidding,  in  licens- 
ing foreigners  to  produce  patented  or  trade- 
marked  goods  abroad,  in  dealing  with  cen- 
tralized state  trading  countries,  or  in  nego- 
tiating with  commodity  cartels  like  OPEC. 
No  other  government,  they  allege,  offers  so 
few  firm  guidelines  for  what  is  acceptable 
behavior  abroad,  or  is  so  eager  to  apply  Its 
antitrust  laws  extraterritorily.  No  other  gov- 
ernment, they  believe,  takes  such  a  strong 
adversary  stance  with  respect  to  their  own 
flrms;  most  even  encourage  mergers  and  car- 
tels among  their  flrms  in  their  overseas  sell- 
ing and  investment  activities. 

Since  1918  the  United  States,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  has  permitted  Its  export- 
ers to  combine  to  promote  their  export 
trade.  The  Webb-Pomerene  amendment  to 
the  Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust  legisla- 
tion allows  flrms  to  join  together,  share  mar- 
keting costs,  and  bid  Jointly  for  interna- 
tional business  to  meet  the  competition  of 
foreign  cartels  and  consortia  better,  as  long 
as  this  activity  does  not  adversely  affect  com- 
petition in  the  U.S.  greater  competitiveness 
in  world  markets. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  structure  of  world 
competition  has  been  changing  rapidly  in 
the  last  20  years  Adam  Smith's  ideal  of  nu- 
merous small  flrms  acting  autonomously  in 
competitive  markets  has  faded  Into  the  real- 
ity of  large  multinational  enterprises,  state 
buying  and  selling  organizations,  and  car- 
tels. Oalbralth's  notion  of  countervailing 
power  suggests  that  de  facto  competition  in 
such  a  world  is  more  likely  to  be  created  If 
similar-sized  sellers  on  reasonably  common 
ground  compete  for  the  buyer's  money.  This 
is  not  to  argue  that  U.S.  firms  are  infinitesi- 
mal while  their  foreign  competitors  are 
large;  it  is  to  argue  that  the  day  of  unilat- 
eral restraint  aimed  at  the  reconstruction  of 
war-torn  economies  and  the  development  of 
viable  producers  In  the  Third  World  Is  com- 
ing to  an  end.  The  Marshall  Plan  era  is  over. 

Competitive  con(il  Lions  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  are  much  more  likely  to 
result  from  a  common  code  of  unfair  trade 
practices,  uniformly  enforced,  than  from  a 
"good  example"  approach  by  the  United 
States  or  any  other  country.  Moreover,  a 
common  code  Is  more  likely  to  be  developed 
If  other  countries  feel  the  pressure  of  US 
competition  on  the  same  basis  on  which 
they  themselves  operate  than  if  the  United 
States  denies  its  producers  equal  access  to 
foreign  markets  If  our  antitrust  stance 
abroad  Is  one  of  "equal  morality"  rather 
than  "superior  morality,"  it  Is  much  more 
likely  that  there  will  be  a  common  interest 
In  a  common  code,  or  in  making  a  common 
code  more  "moral."  Common  action  requires 
a  common  Interest. 

In  fact,  the  "superior  morality"  approach 
of  the  United  States  has  provoked  reactions 
from  friendly  countries  The  British  govern- 
ment recently  introduced  legislation  that 
would  block  the  enforcement  of  American 
court  decisions,  multiple  damage  awards, 
and  subpoenas  on  British  soil  when  British 
flrms  are  Involved  In  US  antitrust  actions 
The  British  object  to  "the  accumulation  of 
attempts  by  the  United  States  to  Impose  its 
own  economic  and  other  domestic  policies 
on  Individuals  and  companies  outside  Its 
territorial  Jurisdiction." 

Approval  by  the  Parliament  is  considered 
a  virtual  certainty,  and  other  countries  are 
expected  to  follow  suit  with  similar  legisla- 
tion.  Interestingly   enough,   according  to  a 


British  government  official  "We  have  tried 
to  solve  this  situation  quietly  "  through  dip- 
lomatic channels,  but  'with  little  success. 
So  we  decided  to  show  a  little  bit  of  muscle 
to  defend  our  companies  and  our  sovereign- 
ty." The  "equal  morality"  approach  would 
clearly  have  a  much  better  chance  of  suc- 
cess.• 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  iMr.  Glenn)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2521,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  more  equitable  treatment  of 
royalty  owners  under  the  crude  oil  wind- 
fall profit  tax, 

S.    2625 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch >  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2625,  a  bill  to 
amend  chapter  39  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  appointment 
of  a  special  prosecutor. 

S.    2677 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Hart)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2677,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  nonrecognition  of 
gain  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  in- 
centive stock  to  an  ESOP  if  those  pro- 
ceeds are  reinvested  in  such  stock,  and 
for  an  increase  in  basis  for  incentive 
stock  held  for  certain  period, 

S     2681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  <Mr.  Jepsen)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2681  a  bill  to  amend 
the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  to  provide  a  5-year  extension  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program  and 
to  provide  that  each  State  make  an  an- 
nual election  to  receive  its  State  govern- 
ment allocation  or  the  equivalent  amount 
in  specific  categorical  grant  programs, 
but  not  both, 

SENATE   CONCTTRRENT   RESOLUTION    9« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr,  Talmadge), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph!  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  94,  a  con- 
current resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
not  admit  more  than  650,000  immigrants 
in  fiscal  year  1980. 

SENATE  RESOLtmON  4  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr,  Stone), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Co- 
hen) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  414,  a  resolution  to  com- 
mend the  National  Forensic  League  on 
its  Golden  Anniversary  Tournament. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  4  32 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Nelson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  was 
added  as  a  cosnonsor  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 432,  a  resolution  with  respect  to 
taxing  social  security  benefits. 

SENATE  RESOLTTTION  437 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey    (Mr,  Wa- 
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LiAMs) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  437,  a  resolution  dis- 
approving the  proposed  deferral  of  budg- 
et authority  for  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  States  for  the  planning, 
designing,  and  construction  of  highway 
projects   and   highway  safety  projects. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  443 — SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  AU- 
THORIZING PRINTING  OF  "HIGH- 
WAY BRIDGE  REPLACEMENT  AND 
REHABILITATION  PROGRAM" 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

Senate  Resoltttion  443 

Resolved.  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  (In  compliance  with 
section  144  of  title  23,  United  States  Code), 
entitled  "Highway  Bridge  Replacement  and 
Rehabilitation  Program"  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
additional  copies  of  such  document  for  the 
use  of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 

TO  MEET 

committee  on  armed  services 

Mr,  BRADLEY,  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  continue  markup  of  S.  229i,  the  fiscal 
year  1981  Department  of  Defense  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

COMMITTBE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr,  BRADLEY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  today 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  a  judicial  nomina- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


S.  265— EQUAL  ACCESS  TO  JUSTICE 
ACT 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  reported  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  of  1979 
it  included  a  section  which  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  8.  265,  the  Equal  Access  to 
Justice  Act.  As  sponsor  of  this  bill  I  was 
gratified  to  see  its  inclusion  by  the  full 
committee.  As  S.  265  has  passed  in  the 
first  session  by  a  94  to  3  vote,  I  expected 
it  would  not  be  changed  in  the  course 
of  the  Senate's  deliberaUons  on  the  bill 
Further,  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  had  selected  this  legisla- 
tion as  one  of  its  legislative  priorities  for 
the  96th  Congress.  In  the  House  this 
measure  had  already  garnered  approxi- 
mately 90  cosponsors.  Clearly  the  Sen- 
ate supported  the  bill,  it  was  on  record 
by  its  vote.  Popular  support  in  the  House 


was  apparent  from  the  number  of  co- 
sponsorships.  Presumably  the  adminis- 
tration would  support  a  priority  selected 
by  a  conference  it  convened  and  com- 
posed of  participants  largely  selected  by 
the  administration. 

But  the  unpredictability  of  the  confer- 
ence process  was  reaflarmed.  This  final 
version  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  no  longer  provides  that  when  a  small 
businessman  or  individual  litigates  on 
either  the  administrative  or  judicial  level 
against  the  FTC,  prevails,  and  the  agency 
cannot  substantially  justify  its  position, 
then  he  would  be  entitled  to  attorney's 
fees  and  costs.  Why  was  this  priority  of 
the  small  business  community  thrown 
out  in  conference?  I  can  only  surmise 
that  it  was  because  this  administration 
actively  lobbied  for  its  exclusion.  This 
administration  has  chosen  to  actively 
oppose  a  major  plank  of  its  own  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 

Mr.  President,  S.  265  has  passed  the 
Senate.  It  was  originally  included  in 
S.  1991  as  reported  and  passed  by  this 
body.  Our  colleague.  Senator  Thttrmond, 
has  introduced  legislation  making  it  ap- 
plicable to  OSHA.  I  intend  to  offer  S.  265 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  bill  and  other  legislation 
which  will  come  before  the  Senate.  I 
pledge  to  the  small  business  commimlty 
this  legislation,  in  one  form  or  another, 
will  be  presented  and  debated  before  the 
whole  Congress  so  that  they  will  see  who 
are  the  real  supporters  of  their  programs 
and  those  who  are  paying  lipservice  to 
them.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HUBERT  H. 
HUMPHREY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  had  the 
privilege  to  be  present  on  May  18  when 
New  Englanders  and  a  host  of  distin- 
guished visitors  joined  in  a  tribute  to 
the  late  Hubert  H.  Humphrey. 

Senior  statesmen.  Ambassadors,  Gov- 
ernors, legislators,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  educators,  and  ordinary  people 
of  all  races,  creeds,  and  walks  of  life 
gathered  at  Mechanics  Hall  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  to  remember,  to  sing,  to  laugh 
and  cry,  and  to  raise  funds  for  the 
Humphrey  Institute  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  where  young  people  will 
study  politics  and  government  and  the 
ideals  of  public  service. 

Secretary  of  State  Muskie  was  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  tribute  and  de- 
hvered  an  eloquent  reminder  of  the  vi- 
sion and  the  principles  that  guided  Hu- 
bert Humphrey  through  his  life.  Secre- 
tary Muskie  spoke  of  how  that  vision 
and  those  principles  can  help  our  Na- 
tion as  it  faces  new  challenges  now  and 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Joining  in  the  tribute  were  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  (by  tele- 
phonej,  former  President  Gerald  Ford, 
and  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  tribute.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  alike  agreed  that 
history  will  record  Hubert  Humphrey  as 
a  great  man  who  ennobled  this  coixntry 
and  enriched  the  lives  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple— the  many  who  felt  the  warmth  of 
his  personality  and  the  many  more  who 
will  benefit  from  his  legacy:   his  pro- 


grams, the  people  he  elevated  and  to- 
spired,  and  the  center  of  learning  that 
will  bear  his  name. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  keynote 
address  delivered  by  Secretary  Muskie 
at  the  Hubert  Humphrey  New  England 
tribute  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Remarks  or  Sbcxetart  McrsKn 

Today  we  remember  Hubert  Hvunphr«y: 
his  life,  his  work,  hla  legacy. 

l^>r  my  part,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  honor  Hubert  than  to  give  a  brtef 
speech  .  .  , 

The  length  of  Hubert's  Bi>eeche8  became  a 
sort  of  affectionate  national  Joke.  But  to 
those  of  us  who  listened  often  to  Hubert, 
and  who  learaed  from  him,  even  his  longest 
speeches  seemed  short — so  infectious  were 
his  enthusiasm,  his  vision,  and  his  love  for 
people. 

If  his  speeches  were  sometimes  long,  his 
life — ^that  vibrant,  buoyant  life — was  far  too 
short. 

Because  of  all  he  did — as  small  business- 
man. Mayor,  Senator,  Vice  President;  as 
father,  husband  and  prophet  of  a  just  Amer- 
ica and  a  world  at  peace — Hubert  Humphrey 
earned  a  special  place  In  our  hearts  and  In 
history.  The  memorial  that  this  event  sup- 
ports wiu  help  confirm  that  place. 

In  these  times,  when  too  many  voices  are 
filled  with  despair  and  frustration,  I  can 
hear  Hul>ert's  voice  and  his  vision.  He  would 
have  been  Impatient — monumentally  Impa- 
tient— with  the  Cassandras,  tbe  voices  and 
prophets  of  doom.  He  would  have  been  work- 
ing— solving  our  problems  instead  of  end- 
lessly deploring  them.  He  would  have  been 
optimistic,  as  Americans  have  been  through- 
out our  history.  Hubert  wo\ild  have  bad 
a  fKJcketful  of  ideas — concrete,  practical 
Ideas— creating  solutions  as  only  Amerlcaits 
can. 

For  Hubert  Humphrey  was  not  only  an 
Impatient,  energetic,  optlmstlc  man.  He  was 
a  man  of  vision.  He  could  look  beyond  otir 
day-to-day  crises  and  see  tbe  America  we 
should  be  building. 

What  was  that  vision? 

It  was,  first  of  all,  a  vision  of  a  strong 
America. 

Those  who  emphasize  Hubert's  compas- 
sion and  his  love  of  peace  should  not  neglect 
his  support  for  a  strong  America. 

He  never  relented  In  his  belief  that  our 
defenses  must  be  sound  and  our  alliances 
vigorous.  He  fought  for  a  strong  and  effective 
NATO  alliance. 

The  strength  he  sought  for  America  was 
not  an  end  In  Itself.  No  Fortress  America  for 
Hubert.  He  saw  America's  strength  as  a 
means  to  ensure  peace  and  to  buttress  an 
effective,  activist  foreign  poUcy. 

Hubert  never  underestimated  America's 
adversaries.  Indeed,  It  was  his  understanding 
of  their  ambitions  and  their  resolve  that 
caused  him  to  advocate  balanced  arms  con- 
trol with  the  Soviet  Union — long  before  the 
issue  came  to  the  top  of  our  national  agenda 

In  proposing  the  mutual  termination  oi 
atmospheric  nuclear  testing  In  the  early  six- 
ties, Hubert  understood  the  central  relation- 
ship between  strategic  arms  reductions  and 
America's  security. 

Hubert  Humphrey  was  a  believer  that  with- 
in the  United  States,  opposing  interests  with 
opposing  Ideas  could  settle  their  differences 
by  searching  patiently,  negotiating,  defining 
the  common  ground.  He  believed  that  the 
same  thing  was  possible — and  essential — in 
relations  between  nations. 

We  must  be  guided  by  that  same  vision 
today.  We  must  understand  that  our  mlli- 
t8J7  forces  and  our  alliances — the  bedrock 
of  our  foreign  policies — are  strengthened  by 
arms  control.  And  we  must  never  fear  to  seek 
agreements  that  limit  a  threat  to  our  se- 
curity. 
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Hubert's  vision  was  of  a  Just,  humane 
America.  He  believed  that  our  values  as  a 
.vi>nr.ii>    chniiiri    ho   eTnri>ss<>d    In   our    DOllcies 


let  temporary  defeat  or  disappointment  de-     by  men  and  women  mindful  of  what  it 
ter  him  from  pursuing  his  vision  for  Amer-     means  to   be  marked  for  slaughter — is 

1C&>  HAlr\'incr     U'alrkincr   nrHora   rt/\  /\na  £x\aa  nHll 
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He  repeatedly  asked  me  where  the  rest  of  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  redi-  But  the  illusion  it  has  created— that 
the  Christian  world  is  when  it  Is  needed:  rect  these  poUcies.  and  to  encourage  building  nursing  homes  can  save  money- 
^ „...^^.__ ,j    1 -       •».».«  ,-  D         .  imnelled    nuhllr    rxillcv    tn    sunoort    the 
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Hubert's  vision  was  of  a  Just,  humane 
America.  He  believed  that  our  values  as  a 
people  should  be  expressed  in  our  poUcies 
abroad.  He  believed  that  a  nation  conceived 
ajod  born  in  revolution — as  ours  was — should 
not  shrink  irom  change  In  the  world.  And 
Just  as  he  believed  In  human  rights  and 
economic  Justice  here  at  home,  he  believed 
in  a  foreign  poUcy  that  supported  those  same 
ends. 

He  believed  that  Americas  commitment  to 
freedom  should  not  stop  at  the  waters  edge; 
that  it  should  help  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  blacks  or  South  Africa— all  those 
whose  human  rights  were  denied. 

He  believed  that  Americas  great  bounty 
should  inspire  a  generous  foreign  policy,  so 
he  fought  for  programs  of  foreign  assisiauce 
that  would  help  developing  nations  leed  their 
poor,  heal  their  sick  and  build  their  econ- 
omies. 

He  became  an  eloquent  advocate  for  the 
Pood  for  Peace  program,  the  Peace  Corps. 
and  other  international  development  efforts. 

Hubert  fought  for  these  causes  not  as  in- 
ternational welfare,  but  because  he  believed 
that  poverty  was  a  waste  of  precious  htiman 
potential.  He  believed  generous  assistance 
programs  were  not  only  morally  right,  but 
politically  wise  and  economically  sound.  He 
knew  in  the  end  they  would  strengthen  our 
own  economy  and  serve  oxir  own  Interests. 

L,et  us  not  forget  Hubert's  advice,  which 
he  expressed  often  in  the  words  of  Franklin 
Roosevelt:  "The  test  of  our  progress  Is  not 
whether  we  add  more  to  the  abundance  of 
those  who  have  much;  it  is  whether  we  pro- 
vide enough  for  those  who  have  too  little." 
Stability  and  peace  come  not  through  static 
policies  defending  the  status  quo.  They  come 
through  a  dynamic  process  which  advances 
the  human  condition. 

Finally.  Hubert  Humphrey's  vision  was  a 
vision  of  an  America  leading  the  world's  na- 
tions in  a  crusade  to  build  peace.  Not  a  search 
to  find  peace:  nothing  so  passive  as  that. 
No.  a  crusade  to  build  peace. 

As  a  young  man.  he  was  deeply  influenced 
by  his  father's  commitment  to  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's vision  of  a  League  of  Nations.  How  nat- 
ural for  Hubert  to  become  a  champion  of  the 
United  Nations. 

His  vision  of  peace  was  no  figment  of  airy 
idealism.  It  was  concrete  and  practical.  He 
believed  peace  was  not  Just  a  worthwhile 
goal,  but  a  process  to  be  pursued — however 
slowly  and  painstakingly  progress  might 
come.  The  fruits  of  his  efforts  today  can  be 
seen  in  the  test-ban  treaty:  In  the  existence 
of  an  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agen- 
cy: in  the  Middle  East  peace  process:  in  the 
SALT  process,  which  was  begun  when  he  was 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States:  in  a 
hundred  other  concrete  efforts  to  construct 
peace. 

He  would  have  understood — and  ap- 
plauded— the  patient,  slow  but  steady  effort 
to  build  a  settlement  in  Zimbabwe  He  would 
have  urged  us  to  continue  to  pursue,  with 
the  same  determined  patience,  a  settlement 
In  Namibia  He  would  have  urged  us  not  to 
despair  in  the  agonizing  search  for  a  solution 
to  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  ahead,  as  I  work 
on  the  serious  problems  of  our  hostages  in 
Iran,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan,  I  will 
remember  what  Hubert  taught  this  nation 
about  solving  tough  problems  and  fashion- 
ing workable  alternatives  to  war. 

And  most  of  all  I  will  remember  that  he 
taught  us  to  have  confidence  in  ourselves 

For  Hubert  Humphrey  was  a  believer  in 
the  inexhaustible  potential  of  the  American 
people  ano  America's  instltuOons.  As  a  lead- 
er in  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  a  member 
of  the  Executive  branch,  he  believed  both 
branches  could  work  together.  He  had  almost 
a  religious  belief  in  our  American  Constitu- 
tion. And  he  believed  in  himself:   he  never 


let  temporary  defeat  or  disappointment  de- 
ter him  from  pursuing  his  vision  for  Amer- 
ica. 

Nor  should  we. 

Those  who  are  in  danger  of  being  over- 
whelmed by  doubt  should  remember  him. 
Perhaps  they  should  listen  for  the  message 
he  doubtless  would  have  found  in  the  thou- 
sands of  refugees  who  now  are  fleeing  toward 
our  country.  To  these  thousands — and  to 
Hubert  Humphrey — America  has  always  been 
a  ha\en  from  tyranny:  a  means  to  a  better 
life. 

Hubert  would  have  understood  these  refu- 
gees. And  they  would  have  understood  him. 

He  used  to  close  his  speeches  with  some 
lines  from  Carl  Sandburg.  1  can  think  of  no 
better  way  to  end  now.  for  the  lines  sum- 
marize not  only  his  vision  for  our  country, 
but  his  own  life  and  character: 
'I  see  America  not  in  the  setting  sun  of  a 

black  night  of  despair  ahead  of  us. 
"I  see  America  in  a  crimson  light  of  a  rising 
sun  fresh  from  the  burning  creative 
hand  of  Ood. 
"I  see  great  days  ahead,  great  days  possible 
to  men  and  women  of  will  and  vision." 

It  Is  our  challenge,  yours  and  mine,  as  leg- 
atees of  Hubert  Humphrey,  to  carry  on  his 
work — and  to  fulfill  his  vision. • 


SOUTH  LEBANON'S  CffiEF 

•  Mr.  'WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
a  private  trip  to  the  Middle  East  last  year 
and  while  I  was  there  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  briefly  with  a  remarkable 
man,  Maj.  Sa  ad  Hadad.  Major  Hadad  is 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  Free  Lebanon, 
and  protector  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity in  southern  Lebanon. 

He  is  also  one  of  those  historical  in- 
conveniences which  seems  to  clutter  up 
international  relations  as  they  are  prac- 
ticed today.  Those  who  have  read  about 
him  in  the  press  are  informed,  so  to 
speak,  that  Major  Hadad  is  one  of  the 
impediments  to  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  view  is  held  by  those  who  also  see 
Israel  as  an  impediment  to  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  idea,  m  the  latter  case, 
is  that  PLO  and  PFLP  terrorism  would 
cease  if  only  there  were  not  those  Israeli 
mfants  and  schoolchildren  there,  vir- 
tually asking  to  be  murdered. 

In  the  same  fashion,  Hadad  is  an  im- 
pediment to  peace  because  he  fights  back 
against  aggression  of  the  PLO  and  the 
Syrian  Army  which  now  occupies  half  of 
Lebanon.  As  if  that  were  not  enough,  he 
embarrasses  the  UJJ.  forces  in  southern 
Lebanon  by  confronting  the  terrorists 
who  traverse  UU.  lines  with  no  difflculty 
at  all  and,  indeed,  often  with  the  active 
assistance  of  the  UJS.  forces. 

Hadad  is  an  impediment  to  the  peace 
of  the  graveyard. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  free  world 
would  have  lionized  such  a  man.  Hadad 
himself  has  asked  how  it  can  be  that 
Christians  give  no  comfort,  no  moral 
support  to  their  embattled  coreligionists 
in  southern  Lebanon.  There  is  a  thought 
to  conjure  with.  I  will  not  explore  it  here. 

I  wUI  note,  however,  that  one  cannot 
help  but  be  fascinated  at  how  Major 
Hadad  and  his  fighters  are  characterized 
as  "puppets"  of  the  Israelis.  This  for- 
mulation masks  the  inconvenient  re- 
minder of  the  barbaric  abuses  of  human 
rights  within  the  Arab  Islamic  world  that 
must  flow  from  any  admission  that 
Hadad  is  protecting  a  minority  marked 
for  slaughter,  and  that  Israel — peopled 


by  men  and  women  mindful  of  what  it 
means  to  be  marked  for  slaughter — is 
helping.  Helping  where  no  one  else  will. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  irony  of  all  re- 
sides in  the  fact  tiiat  the  christian  mi- 
nority of  Lebanon  is  imder  the  guns  of 
the  PLO,  while  the  PLO  continues  to  in- 
sist that  what  it  wants  in  the  area  is  a 
secular  state  where  Moslem,  Christian, 
and  Jew  will  live  together  in  peace  and 
brotherhood.  Surprisingly,  there  are 
those  willing  to  believe  this.  Major  Hadad 
is  not  among  them.  He  cannot  afford  to 
be.  Too  many  Christians,  and  may  I  say 
Jews  as  well,  rely  upon  him  for  survival. 

Mr.  President,  the  New  York  Times  last 
Monday  published  for  once  a  favorable 
article  on  Maj.  Sa'ad  Hadad.  To  mark 
this  imprecedented  event,  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

South  Lebanon's  "CHOir" 
(By  Ray  Errol  Fox) 

Maj.  Saad  Haddad,  the  officer  estranged 
from  Lebanon's  Army  who  now  commands  a 
Christian  militia  force  in  that  country,  has 
emerged  from  the  chaos  following  the  Leb- 
anese Civil  war  of  1975-76  as  an  elusive,  con- 
troversial village  chieftain.  He  is  at  war  with 
the  Government  in  Beirut  because  it  is  con- 
trolled by  Syrians  In  Damascus:  with  Syrian 
armored  divisions  for  Intruding  In  Lebanon; 
with  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
for.  as  he  says.  "Invading"  Lebanon  and  ter- 
rorizing Its  citizens:  and  with  the  United 
Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  for  ob- 
structing his  efforts  to  repel  the  terrorists 
In  the  south.  He  may  well  be  the  only  re- 
maining obstacle  to  Syrian  annexation  of 
Lebanon,  and  P.L.O.  occupation  of  southern 
Lebanon. 

On  April  18.  1979.  Major  Haddad  declared 
the  area  of  his  command,  a  six-mile  north- 
south  strip  and  12-mlle  east-west  strip  along 
the  southern  border,  with  a  population  of 
60,000  Shllte  Moslems  and  40,000  Christians, 
as  "Free  Lebanon" — free  from  government 
and  religious  interference.  It  has  no  govern- 
ment of  Its  own. 

He  is  the  father  of  five  little  girls  whom 
he  and  his  wife  gather  In  a  room  under  his 
MerJ'Uyun  house  In  "Free  Lebanon"  when 
PLO.  shells  come  raining  down  on  their 
heads  on  any  night  One  might  gather  from 
some  press  reports  that  he  Is  a  wild  man,  an 
outlaw,  yet  as  I  have  seen,  any  child  can  flag 
down  his  Jeep  for  a  fatherly  hello  as  he  and 
his  men  relentlessly  patrol  Christian  and 
Moslem  villages  for  terrorists  or  terrorists' 
mines  and  bombs  that  threaten  the  inno- 
cent. Still,  he  !s  frequently  called  "a  traitor 
to  his  people"  by  Arab  Journalists. 

This  "Israeli-sponsored  thug,"  as  Sean 
Whelan,  the  Irish  charge  d'affaires  In  Beirut 
characterized  him.  is  not  fighting  Israel's 
battles;  he  is  fighting  his  own  and  his  peo- 
ple's— for  survival,  then  for  freedom — on 
their  land.  The  "rightist  rebel  renegade"  (as 
I  heard  him  called  on  a  European  radio  pro- 
gram) has  created  friendship  and  trust  In 
southern  Lebanon  among  Christians.  Mos- 
lems, and  Jews  across  the  border  to  the 
south. 

According  to  recent  reports,  which  I  believe 
are  erroneous,  this  "local  strong-arm 
baron" — so  called  by  David  Landau  and  Anan 
Safadl  in  The  Jerusalem  Post — commanded 
children  at  gunpoint  to  throw  rocks  at  Irish 
soldiers  in  the  United  Nations  force  and  de- 
manded a  sizable  ransom  from  a  Shilte  vil- 
lage. Yet,  as  he  lay  in  bed  10  days  ago,  re- 
covering from  a  mild  knee  injury  incurred 
when  he  drove  his  Jeep  over  a  mine  while 
pursuing  terrorists.  Christians  and  Moslems 
and  Armenians  and  Druze  by  ohe  thousands 
came  from  all  directions,  in  some  Instances 
from  behind  P.L.O.  strongholds,  to  say  thank 
you. 
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He  repeatedly  asked  me  where  the  rest  of 
the  Christian  world  Is  when  It  Is  needed: 
•I  think  all  of  the  Christian  world  knows 
what  is  going  on.  But  it  is  too  involved  in 
its  own  materialist  problems.  No  more, 
human  values.  Religion.  It  is  only  by  name 
now.  We  have  been  born  a  Christian,  so  we 
say  we  are  Christian.  Even  my  Pope  doesn't 
help.  He  is  supposed  to  tell  all  the  Christians 
of  the  world  to  wake  up.  their  brothers  in 
Christianity  are  in  danger  of  being  exter- 
minated and  they  have  to  help.  By  saying 
a  few  words  he  can  change  the  picture.  I 
wrote  to  the  Pope  and  never  got  an  answer. 
He  Is  supposed  to  be  our  spiritual  father  on 
the  ground,  and  each  father  is  supposed  to 
protect  his  son.  even  If  he  is  wrong.  How 
come  we  are  right  and  he  Is  not  supporting 
us?  The  terrorists  are  getting  volunteers  from 
Iran.  Ilbya.  Iraq.  Saudi  Arabl.  from  all 
the  Communist  countries,  to  fight  for  them. 
What  prevents  the  Christians  from  send- 
ing funds  or  coming  as  volunteers  to  help 
us?  We  feel  left  out  from  all  the  world 
except  by  Israel.  We  are  fortunate  that  we 
found  Israel  on  our  border  to  help  us.  Israel 
understood  our  problem,  that  we  are  a 
minority  threatened  with  extermination,  and 
extended  Its  hand  to  us.  They  ask  for  noth- 
ing, and  for  whatever  they  give,  I  am  thank- 
ful. I  have  no  right  telling  them  I  need  this 
and  this.  But  I  have  a  right  to  ask  my 
brother  In  Christianity." 

He  asked  why  America  always  backs  the 
wrong  side:  "I  can't  understand — Americans 
are  fighting  their  friends  and  supporting 
their  enemies.  They  say  we  have  to  support 
the  legitimate  authority  In  Beirut.  But  there 
is  no  legitimate  authority  anymore  How 
come  they  are  stipportlng  something  illegiti- 
mate? In  your  country,  when  something  was 
wrong,  you  changed  the  President.  How  come 
you  are  supporting  the  wrong  man  here?  You 
should  support  the  people  who  can't  be 
Communist.  Why,  when  we  are  fighting  Com- 
munists, are  you  fighting  against  us?  We 
love  you.  The  Communists  say  you  support, 
us,  so  they  must  kill  us.  They  don't  knovi'  all 
the  pressure  we  are  getting  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, that  our  hands  are  tied  because  of  the 
Americans  But  we  cannot  change.  We  are 
prepared  to  die.  But  if  the  free  world  open 
Its  eyes,  if  we  could  make  you  see  that 
Lebanon  is  the  gate  to  the  Middle  East,  and 
if  you  lose  Lebanon  you  have  fought  to 
close  the  gate  in  your  own  faces  ...  if  you 
could  finally  see  the  reason  for  a  free 
Lebanon.  .  .  ." 

He  be*:an  talking  about  the  future.  About 
his  plans  for  his  country.  I  asked  If  he 
really  believed  he  could  rid  Lebanon  of  the 
Syrians  and  P.L.O,  He  practically  whispered: 
"It  can  be  done."  Then,  stronger:  "If  there 
is  good  will,  nothing  Is  impossible.  All  our 
lives  are  based  on  the  hope.  A  good  hope."  9 


TAKING  CARE  OP  THE  ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  read 
with  great  interest  the  very  cogent  arti- 
cle by  Bruce  'Vladeck  in  the  May  19  New 
York  Times.  Mr.  Vladeck  makes  a  com- 
pelling and  compassionate  case  for 
changing  the  way  Federal  policymakers 
view  long-term  care  for  senior  citizens. 

For  too  long,  we  have  viewed  nursing 
homes  as  the  only  way  to  provide  long- 
term  care  for  the  elderly.  Less  expensive 
alternatives  exist,  however,  and  Federal 
policies  should  be  designed  to  encourage 
their  use. 

Many  seniors  can — and  should — re- 
main in- their  homes,  rather  than  moving 
to  nursing  homes.  In-home  and  commu- 
nity based  care  is  available  at  less  cost 
than  in  nursing  homes  or  hospitals. 


Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  redi- 
rect these  policies,  and  to  encourage 
greater  use  of  these  alternatives.  Legisla- 
tion is  now  pending  which  promotes 
greater  use  of  home-health  care.  Fur- 
ther. Congress  can  respond  to  the  prob- 
lem of  excess  hospital  beds,  especially  in 
rural  areas,  by  enacting  the  so-called 
swing-bed  legislation,  which  allows  hos- 
pitals to  use  their  beds  interchangeably 
for  either  acute  or  long-term  care. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Caring  foe  the  Old 
(By  Bruce  C.  'Vladeck) 

Trenton,  N.J — It  was  recently  reported 
in  the  press  that  more  than  2,000  elderly 
people  In  New  York  City  are  being  confined 
10  hospitals  because  nursing-home  beds  are 
not  available.  Hospital  care  In  New-  York  City 
now  costs  $200  to  $300  a  day,  while  nursing 
homes  generally  charge  $60  to  $70.  Since 
most  of  those  awaiting  nursing-home  place- 
ment are  in  hospitals  at  public  expense, 
through  Medicare  or  Medicaid,  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  scarce  public  dollars  are  at  stake — 
more  than  $50  million  a  year  in  New  York 
City  alone. 

The  solution  appears  to  be  simple:  If  olf^ 
people  can't  get  Into  nursing  homes,  we 
should  build  more.  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that  building  nursing  homes  means  the  pro- 
liferation of  institutions  widely  believed  to 
be  unsatisfactory  and  overused,  this  solu- 
tion will  not  work:  there  is  no  money  to  be 
saved  in  building  nursing  homes. 

Elderly  patients  have  been  "backed  up"  In 
hospitals  awaiting  nursing-home  beds  In 
New  York  City  since  the  early  1950s:  back- 
logs have  persisted  through  succeeding  waves 
of  nursing-home  construction.  Areas  with 
more  nursing-home  beds  In  proportion  to 
their  elderly  population  have  similar  wait- 
ing lists.  Nursing  homes,  which  tend  to  get 
filled  no  matter  how  many  there  are,  are  full 
almost  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 

New  nursing-home  beds  primarily  tend  to 
get  filled  not  from  hospital  backlogs  but 
rather  from  a  permanent  but  marginal  de- 
mand among  the  unhospltalized  aged.  In- 
cluding a  large  proportion  of  people  who 
have  been  shown,  in  survey  after  survey,  not 
to  need  nursing-home  care  at  all 

Furthermore,  building  new  nursing  homes 
to  reduce  hospital  utilization  does  not  save 
money. 

The  marginal  cost  of  treating  a  "nursing- 
home"  patient  in  a  hospital  is  not  much 
greater  than  that  of  nursing-home  care, 
since  a  high  proportion  of  all  hospital  and 
nursing-home  costs  are  fixed,  or  partly  fixed 
Moreover,  at  today's  construction  costs  and 
Interest  rates,  "replacing"  hospital  beds  with 
new  nursing  homes  is  extraordinarily  expen- 
sive. 

Both  policy  makers  and  the  general  public 
have  been  confused  by  the  conventional 
pricing  of  hospital  (and  nursing-home) 
services  on  the  basis  of  an  average  per  diem, 
despite  the  enormous  variation  In  the  ac- 
tual costs  of  treating  different  patients  at 
different  polnft  in  their  hospitalization. 

The  coronary-bypass-surgery  patient  in 
his  third  postoperative  day  is  far  more  ex- 
pensive to  care  for  than  the  elderly  pneu- 
monia victim  In  her  25th  day  Thus,  it 
doesn't  really  cost  $250  per  day  for  hospitals 
to  care  for  patients  awaiting  nursing-home 
beds,  even  though  these  are  the  average  costs 
levied  on  taxpayers. 

The  average  per  diem  charge  for  hospitals 
is  so  irrational,  and  so  perverse  in  the  in- 
centives it  creates,  that  it  has  now  been 
partly  abandoned  in  New  York  State  and 
will  be  completely  abandoned,  over  a  three- 
year  period.  In  New  Jersey. 


But  the  illusion  It  has  created — that 
building  nursing  homes  can  save  money — 
has  impelled  public  policy  to  support  the 
construction  of  one  million  new  nursing- 
home  beds  in  the  last  15  years,  even  though 
most  policy  makers  have  never  thought  that 
nursing  homes  were  particularly  desirable 
institutions. 

For  a  generation,  there  has  been  broad 
agreement  among  gerentologists.  health  ad- 
ministrators and  public  officials  that  most  of 
the  elderly  In  need  of  supportive  services 
shoula  receive  them  in  their  homes,  or  in 
"sheltered"  or  "congregate"  dwellings  less 
institutional  In  character  than  nursing 
homes,  or  as  out-patients  in  day  programs 

Such  alternative  services  have  expanded 
with  glacial  slowness,  largely  because  all 
available  public  funds  have  t)een  consumed 
by  the  ever-expanding  supply  of  nursing 
homes,  created  In  large  part  as  a  response  to 
the  phantom  hospital  back-log  problem. 

In  a  nation  where,  by  conservative  esti- 
mate, there  are  100,030  too  many  hospital 
beds,  where  most  nursing  homes  are  con- 
tinually full,  and  where  nonlnstltutlonai 
programs  limp  along  on  starvation  budgets, 
building  more  nursing  homes  to  solve  a  non- 
problem  simply  makes  no  sense 

If  we  stopped  building  nursing  homes 
now — or  even  closed  some — and  made  better 
use  of  excess  hospital  capacity,  the  savings 
relative  to  what  we  otherwise  would  spend 
should  permit.  In  as  few  as  five  years,  a 
manifold  increase  in  nonlnstltutlonai  serv- 
ices. Then  the  "backlogs"  would  dlsappear.# 


THE  CASE  OF  LEV  LUKYANENKO.  A 
UKRAINIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS  AC- 
TIVIST 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  Lev  Lukya- 
nenko  is  a  Ukrainian  lawyer  who  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Ukrainian  Hel- 
sinki 'Watch  Group.  That  group  was 
formed  in  November  1976  to  monitor  So- 
viet compliance  with  the  himian  rights 
provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki  accord. 

Two  years  ago,  Mr.  Lukyanenko  was 
convicted  for  engaging  in  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda."  The  convic- 
tion, apparently  based  on  statements  he 
had  drafted  regarding  human  rights  vio- 
lations in  the  Ukraine,  resulted  in  Mr. 
Lukyanenko's  being  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  a  labor  camp  and  5  years  of 
internal  exile.  Mr.  Lukyanenko  is  cur- 
rently serving  his  sentence  in  a  Mordo- 
vian special-regime  labor  colony. 

Mr.  Lukyanenko's  imprisonment  rep- 
resents a  denial  of  his  right  to  free 
speech,  in  violation  of  article  50  of  the 
Soviet  Constitution  and  article  19  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and 
Political  Rights.  Reports  have  also  been 
received  indicating  that  Mr  Lukya- 
nenko's trial  in  July  1978  may  have  In- 
volved several  substantive  violations  of 
due  process  guaranteed  by  both  Soviet 
law  and  article  14  of  the  above-men- 
tioned covenant. 

At  age  52,  Mr.  Lukyanenko  is  presently 
serving  his  second  15-year  sentence. 
Since  his  graduation  from  the  law  fac- 
ulty of  Moscow  University  in  1958.  he  has 
spent  almost  17  years  in  prison,  all  for 
activities  theoretically  protected  by  So- 
viet and  international  law.  It  was  during 
his  first  prison  term,  from  1961  to  1976, 
that  he  was  designated  a  "prisoner  of 
conscience  '  by  Amnesty  International. 

Throughout  his  adult  life.  Mr.  Lukya- 
nenko has  attempted  to  defend  suid  pre- 
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serve  the  integrity  of  the  nile  of  law  in 
the  Soviet  Umon.  Today,  as  a  result  of 
his  lengthy  and  ongoing  impnscKiment, 
he  IS  reported  to  be  suffering  irom  cnron- 
ic  stomach  ailments.  In  addition,  he  is 
presently  conimed  under  harsh  condi- 
tions which  may  oi  themselves  represent 
a  violation  oi  articles  7  and  10  of  the  In- 
ternauonal  Covenant  cmi  Civil  and  PoUt- 
ical  Rights. 

Mr.  ijuJLyanenko's  pUght  has  come  to 
the  attenuon  oi  a  numoer  of  individuals 
and  organizations  concerned  with  human 
rights.  In  recent  months,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  International  Human 
Rights  and  the  International  League  for 
Human  Hignts  have  gathered  the  signa- 
tures of  250  prominent  American  at- 
torneys on  a  petition  urging  his  release. 
This  petition  was  transmitted  to  the 
procurator  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  So- 
cialist Repubhc,  Mr.  P.  K.  Hlukh,  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Lawyers  Committee, 
former  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Marvin  E.  Prankel,  and  the  president  of 
the  International  League.  Harris  Wof- 
ford,  on  April  17.  1980.  The  Individual 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  Section  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  is  also 
considering  Mr.  Lukyanenko's  case. 

Whenever  lawyers  are  oppressed,  the 
rule  of  law  itself  is  threatend.  For  al- 
most 20  years,  Mr.  Lukyanenko's  efforts 
to  insure  Soviet  recognition  of  basic 
rights — rights  guaranteed  by  both  So- 
viet and  international  law — have  been 
consistently  frustrated.  His  case  thus 
demonstrates  that  a  human  rights  com- 
mitment on  paper  is  not  suflBcient.  I  ask 
that  the  letter  to  the  Soviet  authorities 
and  the  accompanying  petition  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

The  Inteenational  Leagtte 

FOR  Human  Rights. 
New  York.  N.Y.  April  IS.  1980. 
F.  K.  Hlukh.  Esq. 

Procurator  of  the  Ukrainian  Soviet  Socialist 
Republic.    UL.    Khreshchatyk    2.,    Kiev, 
Ukrainian  S.S.R. 
Deab  Mb.  Hlukh  :  We  have  the  honor  to  en- 
close a  petition  signed  by  250  American  at- 
torneys   on    behalf    of    Lev    Liikyanenko,    a 
Ukrainian  lawyer  sentenced  to  10  years  In  a 
labor  camp  aind  Ave  years  of  exile  in  July 
1978  for  engaging  In  antl-Sovlet  propaganda. 
The  petition  expresses  a  niimber  of  con- 
cerns about  Irregularities  In  the  trial,  con- 
viction and  continuing  Incarceration  of  Mr. 
Lukyanenko.  In  this  connection,  we  ask  that 
the  official  record  of  Mr.  Lukyanenko's  trial 
and  his  verdict  be  made  public. 

We  also  request  that  an  attorney  desig- 
nated by  a  respected  International  human 
rights  organization  be  allowed  to  visit  Mr 
Lukyanenko  at  the  labor  colony  where  he  Is 
being  held. 

The  ijetltlon  Is  signed  by  a  number  of 
prominent  United  States  attorneys,  including 
current  and  past  Presidents  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
deans  of  law  schools,  and  other  lawyers  of 
national   distinction. 

With  assurances  of  our  highest  respect 
Makvtk  B.  Psankel. 
Chairman,  Lawyers  Committee  for  Inter- 
national  Human  Rights 

Haxkis  L.  Woppobd.  Jr  . 
President.  International  League. 

PuiTioi*  OF  Ajoxican  Lawtebs  to  P  K 
Hlcxh,  Pboccbatob  or  the  Ukbainian 
SOVIET  Socialist  Repttblic,  on  Behalf  or 
Ukbaikian  Attobnet  Lev  Lihctanenko 
We,  the  undersigned,  are  attorneys  prac- 
ticing In  the  United  States  who  are  disturbed 


by  the  trial,  conviction,  and  continuing  m- 
carceratlon  of  Ljv  Lukyanenko.  Mr.  Lukya- 
nenko, a  Ukrainian  :-«yer,  was  a  founding 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Watch 
Group,  a  committee  formed  to  monitor  So- 
viet compUance  with  the  1975  Helsinki  hu- 
man rights  accords. 

In  July  1978.  Mr.  Lukyanenko  was  sen- 
tenced to  ten  years  in  a  labor  camp  and 
five  years  of  exile.  His  conviction,  for  en- 
gaging In  anti-Soviet  propaganda,  was  evi- 
dently based  on  statements  he  bad  drafted 
regarding  human  rights  violations  In  the 
Ukraine.  J4r.  Lukyanenko's  imprisonment 
violates  his  right  to  free  speech,  which  ap- 
peairs  to  us  to  be  protected  by  Article  50  of 
the  Soviet  Constitution  and  Article  19  of  the 
International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  which  the  Soviet  Union  ratified  in 
1973. 

Reports  we  have  received  indicate  that  Mr. 
Lukyanenko's  trial  also  involved  several  sub- 
stantive violations  of  due  process  guaran- 
teed by  both  Soviet  law  and  Article  14  of 
the  above-mentioned  Covenant.  Article  14 
slates  that  "everyone  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
fair  and  public  hearing  by  a  competent,  in- 
dependent, and  Impartial  tribunal  estab- 
lished by  law." 

In  addition,  several  eyewitnesses  have  con- 
cluded that  the  conditions  of  detention  In 
the  Mordovian  special -regime  labor  colony 
where  Mr.  Lukyanenko  Is  Imprisoned  vio- 
late Articles  7  and  10  of  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rights.  Ar- 
ticle 7  provides  that  "no  one  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  cruel.  Inhuman  or  degrstdlng  treat- 
ment or  punishment"  and  Article  10  guar- 
antees that  "all  persons  deprived  of  their 
liberty  shall  be  treated  with  humanity  and 
with  respect  for  the  Inherent  dignity  of  the 
human  person." 

Because  the  Soviet  Union's  treatment  of 
Mr.  Lukyanenko  has  appwo-ently  violated  and 
continues  to  violate  both  Soviet  law  and 
Soviet  obligations  under  International  law. 
we  call  for  Mr.  Lukyanenko's  immediate  re- 
lease. 

Mr.  Lukyanenko's  case  has  been  described 
in  more  detail  In  reports  published  by  Am- 
nesty International  and  the  Chronicle  of 
Current  Events,  and  In  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lukyanenko's  wife.  Nadezbda  Lukyanenko. 
and  his  friend.  Nadezhda  Svetllchnaya. 

We  believe  that  our  information  about  the 
Lukyanenko  case  Is  reliable.  However,  In 
order  to  resolve  any  doubts,  we  ask  that  the 
official  record  of  his  trial  and  verdict  be 
made  public.  We  also  ask  that  an  attorney 
designated  by  a  respected  international  hu- 
man rights  orgtinlzatlon  be  allowed  to  visit 
Mr.  Lukyanenko  at  his  place  of  detention 
as  soon  as  possible.^ 


OASOHOL  WORKS 

•  Mr.  BA"5rH.  Mr.  President,  America  has 
to  stop  relying  on  imported  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products.  The  American 
public  is  reducing  its  consumption  of 
gasoline  and  other  refined  products,  but 
not  enough.  Crude  oil  imports  are  down, 
but  we  need  to  do  more.  We  need  to 
develop  our  domestic  renewable  energy 
resources.  We  need  to  strive  for  energy 
independence. 

Increased  use  of  gasohol.  the  clean- 
burning,  octane  boosting  mixture  of  90 
percent  gasoline  and  10  percent  alcohol 
fuels  derived  from  renewable  sources, 
would  represent  an  important  step  to- 
ward energy  independence.  Gasohol  can 
make  a  real  contribution  to  reducing  our 
need  for  crude  oil  and  our  need  to  im- 
port that  crude  oil.  Several  American  en- 
terprises are  currently  conducting  oper- 
ational field  tests  of  gasohol.  As  the 
results  of  those  operational  field  tests  are 


revealed,  the  record  is  clear.  Gasohol  not 
only  saves  10  percent  of  the  gasoline  it 
takes  to  fill  a  gas  tank,  but  in  many  ve- 
hicles it  improves  mileage,  extends  en- 
gme  life,  reiduces  the  number  of  tune- 
ups  required  for  efficient  operation  and 
decreases  auto  emissions. 

Recently,  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  re- 
ported the  results  of  their  year-long 
operational  field  test  of  gasohol  in  fieet 
vehicles.  Illinois  Bell  reported  the  sav- 
ings which  I  have  alluded  to  and  an- 
nounced that  they  will  expand  their  use 
of  gasohol  in  their  statewide  fleet.  This 
is  significant  because  Illinois  Bell  main- 
tains the  largest  privately-owned  auto- 
motive fieet  in  Illinois.  This  one  com- 
pany can  save  700,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
annually  by  using  gasohol. 

Mr.  President,  the  management  of  Illi- 
nois Bell  should  be  commended  for  their 
efforts  to  use  renewable  domestic  ener- 
gy supplies.  We  need  to  convince  more 
American  enterprises  to  follow  Illinois 
Bell's  lead.  To  do  so  we  must  not  waver 
from  our  commitment  to  the  rapid  com- 
mercialization of  our  domestic  alcohol 
fuel  industry.  The  production  credits  and 
Federal  excise  tax  exemption  enacted  in 
the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  have 
helped,  but  we  need  the  synfuels  bill 
as  soon  as  possible.  With  the  added  in- 
centives for  alcohol  fuel  production  con- 
tained in  the  synfuels  bill,  we  can  make 
even  greater  strides  toward  our  most 
cherished  goal  of  energy  independence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  press 
release  of  Illinois  Bell,  describing  the 
results  of  their  gasohol  field  tests,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  press  release  follows: 
Press  Release 

Illinois  Bell  announced  today  that  it  will 
expand  its  use  of  Gasohol  In  its  fleet  state- 
wide as  the  fuel  becomes  available  and  is 
competitively  priced. 

The  company  is  now  using  Gasohol  in  235 
vehicles  in  Woodstock.  McHenry.  Watseka. 
Bradley,  Bourbonnais.  and  Rock  Palls. 

The  decision  to  expand  the  use  of  Gasohol 
came  at  the  completion  of  a  12-month  trial 
of  the  fuel  In  30  Illinois  Bell  vehicles  In  the 
Peoria  area.  Gasohol  Is  a  mixture  of  90  per- 
cent gasoline  and  10  percent  ethanol  (alco- 
hol)   derived  from  renewable  sources. 

Ron  Aldrldge,  the  company's  division  man- 
ager for  automotive  operations,  said  the  trial 
Indicated  that  usage  of  the  cleaner  burning 
fuel  could  lead  to  savings  In  maintenance 
costs  through  longer  engine  life  and  could 
mean  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  tune-ups 
required  to  keep  vehicles  operating 
efficiently. 

During  the  12  months  of  the  test,  mileage 
results  were  mixed. 

"One  test  group  of  older  vehicles  obtained 
much  better  mileage  with  Gasohol  than  with 
regular  gasoline."  Aldrldge  said.  "The  test 
group  with  newer  vehicles  tended  to  obtain 
slightly  better  mileage  results  by  using  un- 
leaded gasoline.  Overall,  test  results  Indicated 
that  the  Gasohol  fuel  obtained  4.8  percent 
better  mileage  than  the  conventional  fuels. 

"Maintenance  savings  and  other  benefits 
of  Gasohol.  Including  better  cold  weather 
starting  and  Its  potential  as  a  gasoline  ex- 
tender have  convinced  us  to  use  the  fuel 
where  It  Is  available  at  a  cost  effective  price." 

Aldrldge  said  that  since  the  start  of  the 
30-vehlcle  trial,  Illinois  Bell  saved  22,000 
gallons  of  gasoline  through  the  use  of 
Gasohol. 

"We're  con/vlnced  that  Gasohol  can  be  an 
Important  gasoline  extender  and  could  help 
us  keep  our  vehicles  on  the  road  during  any 
periods  of  gasoline  shortages."  Aldrldge  said. 
"If  Illinois  Bell  used  Gasohol  In  all  Its  ve- 
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hides  statewide,  the  company  could  save 
about  700,000  gallons  of  gasoUne  annually." 

The  company  eJso  found  that  emissions 
were  reduced  with  the  use  of  Gasohol.  Tests 
Indicated  a  30  percent  decrease  in  cartoon 
monoxide  and  an  8  percent  drop  In  hydro- 
carbons. 

Illinois  Bell  began  Its  test  of  Gasohol  In 
January  1979.  The  effect  of  Gasohol  on  mile- 
age and  maintenance  was  studied  by  com- 
paring 15  vehicles  using  Gasohol  with  a 
control  group  of  15  vehicles  using  gasoline. 

After  six  months,  the  15  vehicles  using 
Gasohol  were  switched  to  gasoline  and  the 
control  vehicles  were  switched  to  Gasohol. 
The  trial  was  continued  through  January 
1980,  reflecting  a  transition  month  for  the 
mid-year  fuel  change  of  the  vehicles. 

lUlnols  Bell  stressed  that  the  trial  was 
not  a  "laboratory"  or  "scientific"  test.  It 
was  an  operational  field  test  to  evaluate  the 
fuel's  performance  under  normal  Job  and 
driving  conditions.  Drivers  recorded  mile- 
age data  and  evaluated  vehicle  performance. 

nilnols  Bell  has  the  largest  privately- 
owned  automotive  fleet  In  the  state  with 
nearly  8,000  vehicles.  The  company  uses  7 
mUllon  gallons  of  gasoline  annually. 

Since  1973,  Illinois  Bell  has  Increased  the 
mlles-per-gallon  performance  of  its  vehi- 
cles nearly  10  percent.  The  company  used 
only  4  percent  more  gasoline  In  1979  than 
In  1973,  even  though  the  number  of  phones 
served  Increased  17  percent. 0 


AMTRAK 


•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
the  outstanding  record  of  achievement 
compiled  by  Amtrak  so  far  this  year. 
As  it  passes  the  halfway  mark  in  its  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  Amtrak  has  carried  a 
record  number  of  passengers  and  offered 
substantial  savings  in  petroleum  fuel 
consumption. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  more  and 
more  travelers  £ire  not  only  switching  to 
trains,  but  that  they  are  experiencing 
more  reliable  Emd  comfortable  trips.  Of 
the  9.9  million  passengers  that  Amtrak 
carried  from  October  1979  through 
March  1980,  88  percent  were  riding  in 
either  new  passenger  cars  or  completely 
rebuilt  and  refurbished  cars.  On  time 
performance  has  improved  consistently 
over  last  year,  and  is  now  averaging  75 
percent — a  record  higher  than  that  of  the 
country's  top  200  airline  markets,  ac- 
cording to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
For  the  6-month  period,  ridershlp  on 
Amtrak's  short  distance  routes  grew 
by  more  than  17  percent  over  last  year 
and  long  distance  ridershlp  also  showed 
an  increase  of  11  percent. 

Over  half  of  Amtrak's  ridership  is 
concentrated  in  the  heavily  traveled 
Northeast  Corridor,  and  it  is  here  that 
we  can  see  the  true  potential  of  high 
speed  rail  service  to  save  precious  en- 
ergy. Using  national  averages  for  auto- 
mobile fuel  consumption  and  passenger 
loads,  at  least  18  million  gallons  of  gaso- 
line would  have  been  required  to  carry 
Amtrak's  passengers  riding  between 
Washington  and  New  Yoi*  In  automo- 
biles. Put  another  way,  the  Nation  would 
have  to  purchase  nearly  1  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  to  provide  an  energy  source 
equivalent  to  the  electrical  demands  of 
the  Corridor  between  New  York  and 
Washington  which  can  use  any  fuel 
source  available. 


The  Northeast  Corridor's  contribution 
to  intercity  transportation  and  fuel  con- 
servation will  grow  dramatically  in  the 
next  few  years  as  the  track  rebuilding 
program  completes  electrification  of  the 
main  line  from  New  York  to  Boston. 
Amtrak  estimates  that  ridership  in 
this  end  of  the  corridor  will  double  by 
the  end  of  the  1980's. 

I  think  that  statistics  like  these  dem- 
onstrate the  tremendous  importance  of 
raU  passenger  service  in  our  national 
transportation  system.  New  equipment — 
more  reliable  and  comfortable  for  the 
passenger — coupled  with  improved  track 
and  faster  trip  times  have  truly  inau- 
gtirated  a  renaissance  in  rail  passenger 
service.  Congress  can  take  just  pride  for 
its  role  in  providing  the  support  which 
has  made  this  renaissance  a  reality.* 


THE  COMMUNITY  ENERGY 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURKIN.  Mr.  President,  recently 
I  introduced  the  Community  Energy  As- 
sistance Act.  This  bill  is  designed  spe- 
cifically to  assist  communities  of  aU  sizes 
with  energy  conservation  and  renewable 
activities,  and  it  is  a  direct  response  to 
recommendations  which  have  come  be- 
fore my  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Con- 
servation and  Supply. 

Last  month  I  held  a  hearing  in  Dur- 
ham, N.H.,  as  part  of  my  ongoing  effort 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  Washington 
and  the  citizens  of  my  State.  I  wanted 
to  hear  firsthand  local  views  on  the 
legislation  before  my  subcommittee. 

At  this  hearing  New  Hampshire's  State 
and  local  officials  explained  how  Federal 
legislation  could  be  fashioned  so  that 
local  communities  have  a  freer  and 
larger  hand  in  implementing  energy  pro- 
grams. These  officials  testified  that  both 
the  Community  Energy  Act  (S.  2576) 
and  the  administration's  Energy  Man- 
agement Partnership  Act  (S.  1280) 
have  grave  problems  in  their  treatment 
of  small  communities.  While  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  sponsors  of  S.  2576 
and  S.  1280  for  the  initiative  and  fore- 
sight they  have  shown  in  their  work  in 
this  area.  I  believe  their  legislation  has 
several  deflciences  and  needs  to  be  aug- 
mented so  that  it  is  as  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  our  smaller  communities  as  to 
the  needs  of  larger  cities.  My  bill  does 
just  that.  It  provides  direct  financial  as- 
sistance to  all  communities — ^large  and 
small — with  as  little  redtape  and  Federal 
bureaucratic  requirements  as  possible. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  Commu- 
nity Energy  Act  is  that  it  designates  only 
one-fifth  of  the  Federal  funds  for  com- 
munities of  less  than  50.000.  However,  in 
New  Hampshire,  over  90  percent  of  the 
population  lives  in  such  communities. 

Additionally,  both  bills  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  providing  funds  only  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  small  communities. 
The  testimony  I  heard  in  New  Hamp- 
shire was  imanimous  in  its  objection  to 
competitive  grants  for  smtdl  communi- 
ties, saying  that  most  of  these  commu- 
nities do  not  have  the  resources  to 
compete  for  Federal  fimds.  that  the  re- 
quired paperwork  eats  up  a  good  part 
of  the  assistance,  and  that  the  uncer- 


tainty  of   continued   fimdlng   prevents 
effective  programs. 

The  witnesses  stated  that  their  experi- 
ence with  similar  community  develop- 
ment and  other  grant  programs  has  been 
that  these  programs  are  wrapped  in  red- 
tape  and  are  inappropriate  for  small 
communities.  The  bill  I  am  proposing  is 
a  direct  response  to  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed by  these  local  experts. 

I  have  proposed  the  community 
energy  assistance  bill  because  I  under- 
stand the  great  force  and  effectiveness 
of  local  initiatives.  I  have  long  main- 
tained that  the  foundation  of  an  effec- 
tive conservation  and  renewable  re- 
source poUcy  hes  with  our  county  and 
local  governments.  The  local  level  is 
where  the  most  effective  and  responsive 
policies  are  generated  and  where  imple- 
mentation of  most  policies  take  place. 
The  Community  Energy  Assistance 
Act  recognizes  the  wisdom  of  the  local 
approach  and  offers  direct  aid  to  small 
communities  for  energy  programs  and 
activities  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
energy  use  and  promote  renewable 
resources. 

The  ability  of  small  communities  to 
utilize  traditional  community  develop- 
ment and  other  grant  programs  is  lim- 
ited. If  we  are  to  successfully  reach  these 
communities  and  initiate  grassroots 
energy  programs,  we  must  develop  as- 
sistance programs  to  meet  their  needs. 
Federal  policy  has  long  neglected  the 
energy  needs  of  small  communities  and 
their  immense  potential  contribution  to 
solving  our  national  energy  dilemma.  In 
fact,  there  are  no  programs  existing  to- 
day which  provide  direct  Federal  assist- 
ance to  small  communities  for  energy 
programs  and  activities. 

We  must  come  to  terms  with  the  fact 
that  small  communities  are  facing  energy 
problems  of  crisis  proportions.  Their 
problems  stem  not  only  from  the  gen- 
eral weakness  of  our  national  energy 
position,  but  also  from  the  burdens  of 
implementing  and  enforcing  Federal  and 
State  programs.  In  the  past  several  years, 
we  in  Congress  have  passed  a  number  of 
statutes  which  require  States  and  local 
governments  to  act  to  conserve  energy 
and  promote  renewable  resources.  While 
these  are  certainly  worthwhile  ambitions, 
it  would  serve  us  well  if  Federal  cost- 
sharing  matched  Federal  ambitions. 
Most  small  communities  do  not  have 
excess  funds  to  undertake  the  kinds  of 
energy  programs  necessary  to  promote 
or  to  adequately  Implement  State  and 
federally  mandated  programs. 

TTie  legislation  that  I  propose  would 
help  out  those  communities  most  bur- 
dened in  their  effort  to  both  meet  Federal 
and  State  requirements  and  explore  their 
own  solutions  without  diverting  funds 
from  other  critical  social  services:  those 
communities  which  cannot  be  reached 
through  traditional  programs. 

The  program  which  I  propose  has  the 
following  features: 

It  provides  grants  to  all  communities 
on  a  ncHicompetitive  basis. 

The  only  requirements  are  that  first, 
the  community  agree  to  spend  the  money 
on  conservation  and  renewable  activities, 
and  second  the  community  agree  not  to 
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reduce  its  own  funding  efforts  for  these 
types  of  programs. 


Hoovers  dream  was  that  the  people — the 
farmers,  the  workers,  the  businessmen,  and 


killed   Olde   Herble  dead   between   1929   and 
1933.  As  a  kind  of  llve-ammunltion  training 
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system  come  apart  at  the  seams  rather  than     purified   by   the   people   demanding   that   it      and  middle-sized  Independents  and  their  de- 
lirviatft  the  nrlnclDles  bv  savine  the  svstem     operate  according  to  Its  principles.  pendents — along   with  labor.  Meaning  most 
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reduce  its  own  funding  efforts  for  these 
types  of  programs. 

The  program  is  administered  by  DOE, 
but  the  Secretary  does  not  have  the  au- 
thority to  withhold  funds  except  m  cases 
of  fraud  or  illegal  use  of  money. 

The  funds  will  go  directly  to  eligible 
communities  but  are  allocated  by  State. 

The  allocations  formula  is  similar  to 
the  formula  used  in  the  low  income 
weatherization  program  and  the  fuel  as- 
sistance program  and  is  based  on; 

First,  total  residential  energy  con- 
sumption. 

Second,  heating-degree  days  squared. 

Third,  total  population. 

Fourth,  number  of  households  below 
the  lower  hving  standard. 

The  fiscal  year  1981  funding  proposed 
is  $75  million. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  legislation 
and  hope  we  can  work  together  to  see 
that  it  is  enacted  into  law  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Small  communities,  particularly 
those  in  our  oil  dependent  Northeast 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  answers  to 
their  energy  problems.  We  must  mobilize 
communities — cities,  towns,  regional 
councils,  villages,  counties  and  neighbor- 
hood associations — for  action  on  energy 
now.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
INAUGURATION  OF  HERBERT 
HOOVER  AS  THE  3 1ST  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  influential  American  histori- 
ans in  the  reassessment  of  Herbert 
Hoover  has  been  William  Appleman  Wil- 
liams. In  his  writings  in  the  mid-1950's 
and  1960s.  Williams  described  a  Hoover 
who  was  markedly  different  from  the 
one  portrayed  by  New  Deal  enthusiasts. 
In  Wilhams'  view.  Hoover  was  not  a 
champion  of  laissez-faire  and  isolation- 
ism but,  rather,  the  "keystone  in  the 
arch"  in  the  path  from  progressivism  to 
the  liberalism  of  the  New  Deal.  As  a  so- 
phisticated analyst  of  capitalism's 
strengths  and  dangers.  Hoover  recog- 
nized the  need  for  new  economic  struc- 
tures, as  well  as  the  evils  which  could 
result  from  using  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  a  substitute  for  community  ac- 
tion. 

While  Williams  was  tremendously  im- 
portant in  spawning  new  attitudes  about 
Hoover,  the  reassessment  of  Hoover  did 
not  begin  in  earnest  until  the  1966  open- 
ing of  the  Hoover  Library  at  West 
Branch.  Iowa,  with  its  treasure  of  pre- 
viously unavailable  primary  materials  on 
the  Hoover  Presidency. 

In  1970,  the  New  York  Review  of  Books 
printed  a  Williams  review  of  the  Gene 
Smith  book  on  Hoover  entitled  "the 
Shattered  Dream."  This  article  was  an- 
other milestone  in  the  reassessment  of 
Hoover.  Dr.  Williams  has  given  permis- 
sion to  reprint  this  article  as  part  of  the 
series  of  essays  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  inauguration  of 
Hoover  as  our  31st  President.  I  am  also 
grateful  to  the  New  York  Review  of 
Books  for  its  permission  to  reprint  the 
article. 

WUliams  takes  issue  with  Smith's  view 
of  Hoover's  dream.  According  to  Wil- 
liams: 


Hoover's  dream  was  that  the  people — the 
farmers,  the  workers,  the  businessmen,  and 
the  politicians — would  pull  themselves  to- 
gether and  then  Join  together  to  meet  their 
needs  and  fulfill  their  potential  by  honoring 
the  principles  of  the  system. 

The  role  of  the  Government  in  the 
economic  crisis  would  be  to  encourage 
cooperation  among  groups,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  Government  s  direct  intervention  in 
the  lives  of  the  people. 

Although  he  offered  more  Federal  aid 
than  had  been  offered  in  any  other  de- 
pression, and  some  additional  programs 
were  defeated  by  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress elected  in  1930,  Hoover  could  not 
bring  himself  to  "embark  upon  what  he 
considered  the  'disastrous  course'  of  cen- 
tralized, irresponsible,  and  increasingly 
irresponsive  and  manipulatory  bureauc- 
racy." Nevertheless.  Hoover's  actions, 
according  to  Williams,  did  "block  out  the 
basic  shape  of  the  new  deal." 

Mr.  President,  in  these  times  of  low 
confidence  in  Government,  it  is  hearten- 
ing to  read  of  Hoover's  abundant  faith 
in  the  American  people.  I  ask  that  Dr. 
Williams'  review  of  "The  Shattered 
Dream  '  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
BIOGRAPHIC    Sketch — William   Appleman 
Williams 

Born:  June  12,  1921. 

Education:  B.S..  U.S.  Naval  Academy.  1944; 
M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1948;  Ph.  D.. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1950. 

Professional  Experience:  Professor.  History. 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison.  1957-68; 
Professor  of  History,  Oregon  State  University, 
1968 . 

Publications:  Author:  American  Russian 
Relations,  1787-1947.  Rlnehart,  1952;  Con- 
tours of  American  History.  World  Publica- 
tions, 1961;  Tragedy  of  American  Diplomacy, 
Dell,  1962;  The  Great  Evasion,  .Quadrangle, 
1962;  The  Roots  of  the  Modern  American 
Empire.  Random,  1969;  America  Confronts  a 
Revolutionary  World:  1776-1976,  Morrow. 
1976;  Americans  in  a  Changing  World,  Har- 
per. 1978;  Empire  as  a  Way  of  Life.  1980. 

Membership:  President.  Organization  of 
.\merican  Historians. 

1  Reprinted  with  permission  of  the  New  York 

Review  of  Books   C    1970  Nyrev  Inc.] 
What     This     Coontrt     Needs     .     .     .     The 

Shattered    Dream  :    Herbert    Hoover    and 

the  Great  Depression 

(By  Gene  Smith) 

Herbert  Clark  Hoover  almost  never  laughed, 
or  so  Gene  Smith  tells  us;  but  I  have  one  of 
those  visions  that  historians  occasionally  al- 
low themselves:  If  one  arose  very  early  (some- 
time during  that  missing  hour  twlxt  four 
and  five),  and  moved  very  quietly  along  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  McKenzle  River  east  of 
Springfield.  Oregon,  there  Hoover  would  be. 
Just  barely  visible  In  the  mist  in  his  waders, 
standing  tlt-hlgh  In  that  damnably  cold 
water,  a  string  of  trout  drifting  downstream 
from  his  suspender  button,  one  hand  with  a 
fly  rod  and  the  other  with  the  latest  Sew 
York  Times  Book  Review  section,  his  head 
and  cigar  tilted  high,  roaring  at  the  latest 
historical  account  of  his  failures  His  belly 
laugh  would  override  the  rapids  because  he 
would  already  have  read  a  story  about  volun- 
tary communes  in  Iowa.  Idaho,  and  Indiana, 
and  another  about  Julius  Lester's  beautiful 
blast  at  white  radicals  for  having  to  learn  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  and  over  and  .  .  . 

Back  in  the  real  world  one  would  naturally 
assume    that    old-mod    Charlie    Mlchelson  ' 


killed  Olde  Herble  dead  between  1929  and 
1933.  As  a  kind  of  llve-ammunltlon  training 
exercise  for  the  subsequent  massacre  of  Al- 
fred Landon. 

Not  quite.  Professor  Richard  Hofstadter 
raised  him  from  the  grave  m  a  memorable 
chapter  of  his  fine  book  on  The  American  Po- 
litical Tradition. 

But  then  Professor  Sc'nleslnger  devoted  an 
entire  volume  to  a  counterattack  on  Hoover 
as  a  tune-up  Job  for  levitating  Godfather 
Franklin.  And  Izzy  Stone  can  hardly  let  an 
issue  escape  him  without  swinging  his  scimi- 
tar at  what  he  assures  us  Is  the  ghost  of 
Hoover  ensconced  In  the  White  House  as 
clandestine  adviser  to  Richard  Nixon  and 
BlUy  Graham. = 

But  why? 

Why  so  much  labor  to  exorcise  a  cold  and 
feeble  failure?  And  why  so  much  reliance 
on  analogy  to  put  down  Nixon,  a  man  who 
has  generously  stockpiled  a  public  arsenal 
accessible  to  all  critics? 

Smith  gives  us  a  clue  or  two  but  never 
uses  them.  So  the  place  to  start  Is  with 
Julius  Lester's  wryly  devastating  comment: 
"The  inability  to  move  beyond  a  politics  of 
reaction  has  been  detrimental  to  the  growth 
of  a  white  radical  movement  "  For  to  discuss 
Nixon  in  terms  of  Hoover,  and  to  define 
Hoover  in  terms  of  the  Mlchelson  (and  text- 
book) myths,  is  to  display  the  mind  (and 
politics)  of  the  knee-jerk.  The  way  to  get 
at  Hoover,  as  well  as  Nixon,  is  to  pick  up 
on  two  more  of  Lester's  remarks.  The  first  is 
his  accurate  observation  that  white  radicals 
persistently  react  to  specifics  Instead  of  see- 
ing the  specifics  as  part  of  an  integrated 
system  that  must  be  dealt  with  as  a  system. 
The  second  is  his  call  for  "a  positive  revolu- 
tionary program."  ^ 

Now  at  this  point  we  must  go  very  slowly 
because  we  are  so  confused  ( as  Harold  Cruse 
pointed  out  a  year  ago)  that,  given  a  prob- 
lem, we  tend  to  duck  into  a  clouo  of  quick - 
frozen  New  Deal  rhetoric  for  the  solution. 
Hoover  was  not  a  revolutionary.  He  was  not 
even  a  modern  liberal.  And  he  does  not 
deserve  uncritical  acclaim  But  he  was  an 
unusually  intelligent,  and  often  perceptive, 
conservative  who  understood  that  the  sys- 
tem was  a  system;  that  it  was  based  on 
certain  clear  and  not  wholly  absurd  axioms, 
and  that  it  would  work  only  if  the  people 
acted  in  ways  that  honored  those  principles. 

"I  want  to  live  In  a  community  that 
governs  itself."  Hoover  explained  very  simply, 
"that  neither  wishes  its  responsibilities  onto 
a  centralized  bureaucracy  nor  allows  a  cen- 
tralized bureaucracy  to  dictate  to  that  local 
government."  *  "It  Is  not  the  function  of 
government,"  he  continued,  "to  relieve  indi- 
viduals of  their  responslbllitiee  to  their 
neighbors,  or  to  relieve  private  Institutions 
of  their  responsibilities  to  the  public."  "You 
cannot  extend  the  mastery  of  the  govern- 
ment over  the  daily  working  life  of  a  people. " 
he  warned,  "without  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing It  the  master  of  the  p>eople's  souls  and 
thoughts." 

If  you  are  Hoover,  that  Is  to  say.  then  your 
moral  Imperative  demands  that  you  let  the 


'  Mlchaelson   was  the   Democratic   Party's 
publicity   agent    who   mounted    a   pwwerful 


smear  campaign  against  Hoover  based  on  the 
classic  techniques  of  the  false  choice  and  the 
false  syllogism  (very  similar  to  the  current 
advertising  for  Winston  cigarettes) . 

-  A  convenient  review  of  the  Hoover  litera- 
ture Is  Murray  N.  Rothbard.  "The  Hoover 
Myth";  now  reprinted  In  For  A  New  America, 
edited  by  James  Weinsteln  and  David  W. 
Eaklns  (Vintage.  1970).  pp.  162-79. 

^Litteration  (June.  1970),  pp.  38.  39,  40. 

'  The  bulk  of  the  basic  Information  on 
Hoover,  and  his  Ideas  and  policies.  Is  avail- 
able m  published  sources.  For  ease  of  ref- 
erence, most  of  these  quotations  have  been 
taken  from  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and  Arthur 
Mastlck  Hyde.  The  Hoover  Policies  (Scrlb- 
ner's,  1937).  Significant  exceptions  are  noted 
In  the  text. 
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system  come  apart  at  the  seams  rather  than 
violate  the  principles  by  saving  the  system 
for  the  people.  One  of  youx  principles  Is  that 
the  system  is  their  system,  and  hence  the 
moment  you  save  it  for  them  you  kill  the 
dream.  For  when  you  do  that  you  rule  the 
people  Instead  of  serving  the  people.  And  the 
commitments  to  honoring  principles,  and  to 
service,  are  Quaker  creed.  Perhaps,  even,  the 
Quaker  faith.  And  Hoover  was  a  Quaker. 
So  Is  Nixon.  Of  course.  So  there  we  have 
a  case  of  no  difference  with  a  fantastic 
distinction.  For  Hoover  held  the  dream  as 
if  it  were  the  Holy  Grail,  while  Nixon  has 
the  Holy  Grail  carried  around  in  a  black 
box  by  an  aide  as  If  It  were  the  dally  code 
for  Armageddon. 

Back  to  Gene  Smith  and  his  book.  His  title 
is  The  Shattered  Dream,  yet  he  shows  little 
if  any  recognition  of  Hoover's  dream.  For 
Hoover  did  not  dream  that  the  system  would 
always  function  perfectly;  or  that,  in  the 
crisis  of  the  Great  Depression.  It  would  right 
Itself  automatically  and  roll  on  beyond 
poverty.  Hoover's  dream  was  that  the 
people — the  farmers,  the  workers,  the  busi- 
nessmen, and  the  politicians — w^ould  pull 
themselves  together  and  then  Join  together 
to  meet  their  needs  and  fulfill  their  potential 
by  honoring  the  principles  of  the  system. 
That  dream  defined  both  the  basis  and  the 
nature  of  his  anti-depression  program.  In  his 
view,  the  government  could  ".  .  .  best  serve 
the  community  by  bringing  at>out  co-opera- 
tion In  the  large  sense  between  groups.  It  is 
the  failure  of  groups  to  respond  to  their 
responsibilities  to  others  that  drives  govern- 
ment more  and  more  Into  the  lives  of  the 
people." 

Thus  he  offered  Ideas,  his  own  Influence, 
the  services  of  the  national  government,  and 
Increasing  monetary  help  short  of  massive 
federal  intervention.  But  he  could  not  go 
beyond  his  commitment  to  the  principle  that 
the  people  were  responsible — "this  Is  the 
people's  problem" — and  embark  upon  what 
he  considered  the  "disastrous  course"  of  cen- 
tralized, irresponsible,  and  increasingly  Ir- 
responsive and  manipulatory  bureaucracy. 

As  It  happened,  he  did  provide  more  federal 
lid  than  had  been  offered  in  any  other 
depression,  and  would  have  supplied  far  more 
If  the  Democrats  had  not  defeated  or  spiked 
a  long  list  of  proposals  after  their  victory 
in  the  1930  Congressional  elections.  And  he 
did  in  truth  block  out  the  basic  shape  of  the 
New  Deal.  But  he  simply  could  not  give  over 
and  admit  through  his  actions  that  he  had 
abandoned  his  commitment  to  an  American 
community  and  to  the  spirit  and  the  will  of 
the  people. 

And  that  faith  had  Its  useful  side.  Led  by 
Gerrard  Swope  of  General  Electric,  some  cor- 
poration giants  pushed  him  to  endorse  a 
plan,  presented  as  a  cure  for  the  Depression, 
that  would  have  given  them  official  sanction 
to  exercise  vast  powers  over  the  entire  po- 
litical economy.  Hoover  erupted  In  angry 
opposition.  It  was  "the  most  gigantic  pro- 
posal of  monopoly  ever  made  in  history"  and 
"a  cloak  for  conspiracy  against  the  public 
Interest" — a  long  step  toward  fascism.  It 
later  became,  of  course,  the  blueprint  for  the 
NRA  of  the  New  Deal. 

You  have  to  take  Hoover  whole.  He  should 
have  given  more  direct  rebel  and  he  should 
have  blocked  Swope  and  his  cronies.  He 
should  have  offered  more  of  himself  sooner 
to  the  people  and  he  should  have  held  fast 
to  that  beautiful  faith  In  the  people,  the 
visceral  truth  of  It  all  Is  that  Hoover  was 
done  In  by  his  faith  In  the  dream  of  a  co- 
operative American  community,  and  by  his 
ruthless  intellectual  analysis  of  what  would 
happen  if  the  dream  was  not  honored. 

Either  the  people  save  their  country  or  It 
does  not  get  saved.  It  may  get  stuck  back 
together.  It  may  get  managed  well  enough 
to  remain  operational.  It  may  even  get 
shoved  Into  the  next  historical  epoch.  But  It 
does  not  get  saved.  Meaning  it  does  not  get 


purified  by  the  people   demanding  that  It 
operate  according  to  Its  principles. 

Hoover  was  traumatized  by  the  failure  of 
the  people  to  take  charge  of  their  immediate 
lives  and  then  Join  together  in  a  cooperative 
action,  and  by  his  terrifying  insight  Into 
what  the  future  would  be  if  the  people  con- 
tinued to  duck  their  obligation — or  if  they 
settled  for  less. 

Do  not  laugh.  H<x>ver  outlined  our  future 
in  1923.  We  are  living  in  it  now.  We  do  not 
like  It.  And  even  yet  we  have  noi  taken 
charge  of  our  Immediate  lives  so  that  we 
can  then  come  together  and  create  an  Ameri- 
can community.  We  have  let  the  future  that 
Hoover  foresaw  in  1923  happen  to  us.  Hoover 
did  not  do  It  to  us. 

To  fully  comprehend  this,  we  must  under- 
stand that  Hoover  knew  modern  American 
Industrial  society  better  than  any  other  Pres- 
ident. It  takes  one  to  know  one  And  he  had 
been  one.  And  had  become  increasingly  dis- 
turbed and  concerned  Let  us  begin  in  1909, 
with  the  chapter  on  labor  in  his  famous  (and 
still  used)  exposition  of  the  Principles  of 
Mining.  "The  time  when  the  employer  could 
ride  roughshod  over  his  labor  Is  disappear- 
ing with  the  doctrine  of  "lassez  faire,"  on 
w^hlch  It  was  founded"  Indeed,  unions  were 
"normal  and  proper  antidotes  for  unlimited 
capitalistic  organizations."  The  good  engi- 
neer "never  begrudges  a  division  with  his 
men  of  the  Increased  profit  arising  from  In- 
creased efficiency."  And  the  good  engineer 
took  an  honest  "friendly  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  men":  and  further  understood 
that  ".  .  .  inspiration  to  Increase  exertion  is 
created  less  by  driving  than  by  recogni- 
tion of  individual  effort,  in  larger  pay.  and 
by  extending  Justifiable  hope  of  promotion.  " 
Of  course  it  Is  capitalistic  And  of  course 
it  has  a  tinge  of  paternalism  But  it  is  per- 
sonal, it  Is  moral,  and  It  reveals  an  aware- 
ness that  the  past  is  past — and  that  the  cor- 
poration poses  a  serious  danger  to  commu- 
nity. 

The  Bolshevik  Revolution  extended  Hoov- 
er's awareness  of  such  matters,  in  part  be- 
cause, as  he  noted,  it  "was  a  spector  which 
wandered  into  the  [Versailles]  Peace  Con- 
ference almost  dally."  and  he  dealt  with  it  as 
an  adviser  to  President  Wilson.  He  naturally 
opposed  communism  as  being  destructive  of 
individuality  and  true  cooperation  among  in- 
dividuals and  groups.  But  he  did  understand 
that  the  Revolution  was  the  work  of  men  and 
women  striving  to  realize  their  potential. 
Misguided  as  they  might  be.  he  acknowledged 
that  they,  too,  were  reaching  for  the  dream. 
E\'en  more  Important,  perhaps.  Hoover  saw 
and  understood  the  rise  of  fascism  long  be- 
fore most  other  American  leaders  During 
those  same  years  of  the  early  1920s,  more- 
over, he  extended  his  awareness  of  what  the 
corporation  was  threatening  to  do  to  Amer- 
ica. The  "congestion  of  population  is  pro- 
ducing subnormal  conditions  of  life.  The 
vast  repetitive  operations  are  dulling  the  hu- 
man mind.  .  .  .  The  aggregation  of  great 
wealth  with  its  power  to  economic  domina- 
tion presents  social  and  economic  ills  which 
we  are  constantly  struggling  to  remedy." 

He  then  pulled  It  all  together  in  a  percep- 
tive (though  horribly  mlstltled)  essay  called 
American  Indii'idualism  that  he  wTote  as  he 
entered  upon  his  long  service  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  (1921-1928).  Prom  experience 
and  observation.  Hoover  concluded  that  capi- 
talistic industrial  society  (and  specifically 
America)  had  become  functionally  divided 
Into  three  major  units,  and  that  the  society 
was  poised  on  the  threshold  of  becoming  a 
syndicalist  system.  One  group  was  composed 
of  capitalists,  including  agricultural  entre- 
preneurs as  well  as  Industrial,  banking,  and 
commercial  operators.  The  second  functional 
bloc  was  labor. 

The  third  was  defined  by  a  rather  tricky 
concept,  that  of  the  public  per  se.  It  was  In 
substance,  though  neither  In  form  nor  In 
rhetoric,  a  class.  That  Is,  it  was  all  the  small 


and  middle-sized  independents  and  their  de- 
pendents— along  with  labor.  Meaning  most 
of  us.  Hoover  was  in  effect  making  an  analy- 
sis of  the  giants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rest  of  society,  on  the  other;  those  with  na- 
tional power  and  those  who  had  to  cooperate 
If  they  were  to  avoid  manipulation.  "The 
American  people  from  bitter  experience  have 
a  rlghiful  fear  that  great  business  units 
might  be  used  to  dominate  our  industrial 
life  and  by  illegal  and  unethical  practices 
destroy  equality  of  opportunity." 

From  this  It  followed  that  two  criteria  had 
to  be  met  if  the  dream  was  to  be  fulfiUed. 
First:    the   government   had   to   act.   simul- 
taneously, as  umpire  of  the  actions  of  the 
three  groups  and  as  leader  of  the  public  in 
coming  together  m  cooperatix}e  action. 
Beautiful.  And   damnably  difficult. 
Hoover  maneuvered  some  of  It  almost  be- 
yond belief.  As  in  his  successful  battle  to  de- 
fine broadcasting  as  a  public  forum.  And  as 
in  his  use  of  brain  power  and  moral  power 
to  keep  wages  high  in  1929  sind  1930. 
Compare  that  with  Nixon. 
No  problem.  Nixon  has  no  moral  power. 
On  with  Hoover's  second  imperative:   the 
people  had  to  accept  and  discharge  their  re- 
sponsibility to  come  together  in  cooperative 
action  to  create  "a  community  that  governs 
Itself.  "  Then  came  the  eerie  part.  The  future 
map.  What  would  happen  if  the  people  gave 
up  on  the  dream?  If  Job-oriented  labor  lead- 
ers took  over  a  mutant,  mundane,  and  ethical 
corruption  of  socialism.  If  government  per  se 
took  over-an  elitist,  bureaucratic,  and  com- 
munity-destroying hell  on  earth. 
So  right  it  shakes  you. 
If  the  people  abdicated  their  responslbUlty 
for  realizing  the  dream,  and  instead  relied  on 
the  government.  Hoover  projected  a  period 
of     increasing      unsuccessful      bureaucratic 
pesudo-socialism.  And  then,  "In  the  United 
States  the  reaction  from  such  chaos  wUl  not 
be    more    Socialism    but    will    be    toward 
Fascism." 

So  what  we  have  now  is  the  worst  pos- 
sible combination  of  what  he  saw  as  the 
three  possibilities. 

But   he   must   have   failed   beyond   giving 
too  little  relief,  beyond  waiting  too  long  to 
give  more  of  himself,  and  beyond  being  bull- 
headed  about  this  dream. 
True. 

His  mishandling  of  the  Bonus  Army. 
That  story  is  the  best  thing  In  Smith's 
book.  He  describes  It  very  well,  but  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  It  means  To  vmderstand 
that,  you  have  to  know  the  dream.  And  then 
face  the  truth  that  by  1932  the  people  bad 
not  taken  charge  of  their  Immediate  lives  and 
begun  to  come  together  to  create  a  com- 
munity Instead,  they  had  begun  to  petition 
the  government  for  salvation. 

For  the  feel  of  how  Hoover  reacted,  do  not 
waste  your  time  ransacking  the  archives. 
Just  listen  to  TTie  Doors  doing  the  first  verse 
of  "The  Soft  Parade."  His  dream  was  crumb- 
ling, dribbling  down  Into  Washington  by  ones 
and  twos  Ttiei  by  thousands  And  he  drew 
the  traditional  American  conclusion.  People 
machlng  pose  a  military  problem  The  expla- 
nation for  that  response  is  basically  simple: 
the  people  have  done  little  serious  marching 
except  on  the  way  to  war. 

Now  the  American  military  have  the  pa- 
tience that  begets  great  power:  wait  for  the 
civvies  to  come  to  us  and  then  we  are  In 
charge  And  so  thev  were  MacArthur  and 
his  minions.  The  third-person  types.  Mc- 
Arthur  to  an  aide:  "MacArthur  has  decided 
to  eo  into  active  command  in  the  field  " » 

But  the  key  was  Hoover's  trauma  TTiat 
shut  him  off:  confused  the  desperation  of  the 
people  with  the  willful  Intent  of  the  people. 
'Rn  mistakenly  thought  they  wanted  what  we 
have  today.  So  he  gave  over  to  MacArthur. 
And  Douglas  did  his  thing.  Bayonets,  sword- 
drawn  cavalry,  tear  gas  (a  baby  dledt ,  and 
fire.    (And  then  another  failure.  For  Mac- 


'  Smith.  The  Shattered  Dream,  p.  169. 
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Arthur    usurped    power,    went    beyond    his 
orders,  and  Hoover  did  not  strike  him  down.) 


Of  course,  all  that  principle  poses  a  prob- 
lem. If  you  cannot  properly  Intervene  for  the 


money  is  spent  wisely  on  waste  water 
treatment  construction.  My  funding  for- 
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The  others  are  the  babies  to  be  adopted, 
bom  of  unwed  mothers,  and  children  with 
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Arthur    usurped    power,    went    beyond    his 
orders,  and  Hoover  did  not  strike  him  down. ) 

But  the  people  only  wanted  what  they 
thought  was  the  New  Frontier — help  from 
the  Metropolis  for  the  country.  Help  from 
a  few  of  the  people  for  most  of  the  people. 
In  Hoover's  view,  however,  that  was  Impws- 
slble.  He  wtiS  correct.  The  Metropolis  Is  not 
a  few  of  the  people  helping  the  rest  of  the 
people.  The  Metropolis  Is  managers  and  di- 
rectors ruling  the  people.  In  reality  the  New 
Frontier  was  simply  the  Metropolis  as  the 
center  of  the  empire,  lording  It  over  us  at 
home  and  abroad  with  Increasing  Indiffer- 
ence (even  contempt)  for  what  Hoover  un- 
derstood as  the  principles  of  the  system — 
and  for  Hoover's  dream.  If  the  Metropolis 
saves  the  country.  It  does  so  by  changing 
what  Hoover  believed  in  as  the  people  and 
the  community  Into  The  Empire. 

Hoover  was  against  The  Empire.  That  was 
the  Quaker.  Just  lowa-boy-Hoover-Quaker. 
Meaning  that  he  Honest-to-God-and-to-the- 
people  simply  wanted  us  to  exchange  the 
things  we  create  for  the  things  we  need.  And 
to  give  of  ourselves  to  each  other  In  times  of 
well-being  as  well  as  in  times  of  crisis.  If  we 
did  that,  then  there  would  be  no  government 
Intervention  and  management  In  our  honest 
exchange,  we  would  remain  masters  of  our 
lives,  and  we  would  create  an  Anierlcan  com- 
munity. 

So  we  come  right  down  on  it.  The  trouble 
with  Hoover  was  that  he  believed.  Not  Just 
In  us.  But  In  the  very  best  In  us. 

To  get  straight  on  that  Is  to  understand 
the  great  strengths  of  his  foreign  policy 
along  with  his  weaknesses  during  the  De- 
pression. The  guiding  axiom  was  to  act.  as 
a  people,  In  ways  that  would  build  an  Inter- 
national community  To  be  a  good  neighbor. 
"We  have  no  hates;  we  wish  no  further  pos- 
sessions: we  harbor  no  military  threats." 
That  meant,  ipso  facto,  that  he  'absolutely 
disapproved"  of  the  concept  of  the  United 
States  as  Big  Brother  to  the  world. 

Hoover  was  keenly  aware  that  "a  large  part 
of  the  world  had  come  to  believe  that  they 
were  In  the  presence  of  the  birth  of  a  new 
Imperial  power  Intent  upon  dominating  the 
destinies  and  freedom  of  other  people."  and 
he  recognized  the  necessity  for  nonlmperlal- 
and  antl-lmperlal-actlon.  The  Quaker  knew 
It  was  not  enough  simply  to  say  that  E)ollar 
Diplomacy  was  "not  a  part  of  my  conception 
of  International  relations." 

First  things  first.  Control  the  bankers.  The 
government,  he  asserted  bluntly,  "has  cer- 
tain unavoidable  political  and  moral  respon- 
sibilities to  guide  and  control  such  loans." 
"No  nation  shotild  allow  Its  citizens  to  loan 
money  to  foreign  countries  unless  this  mon- 
ey Is  to  be  devoted  to  productive  enterprise." 
Otherwise  the  government  would  be  drawn 
ever  deeper  into  the  maelstrom  of  Interven- 
tion. That  meant  no  loans  to  prop  up  Potem- 
kln-Uke  governments,  no  loans  for  military 
purposes,  and  none  for  "political  adventure" 
And  It  meant  no  government  underwriting 
because  that  "placed  the  risk  on  the  taxpay- 
er and  not  upon  the  private  banker." 

The  financiers  and  their  allies  were  too 
powerful,  and  Hoover  could  not  win  a  clear 
victory  In  that  battle.  He  needed  help  from 
the  people  which  they  never  gave.  But  he 
blocked  the  bankers  when  and  as  he  could. 
kept  the  Issue  before  the  public,  and  refused 
to  be  drawn  into  intervention.  Thus,  when 
he  became  President,  he  promptly  published 
J.  Reuben  Clark's  memorandum  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  a  document  that  President  Cal- 
vin Coolldge  had  burled  because  it  destroyed 
the  grounds  for  using  the  policy  as  a  sanc- 
tion for  such  Interventions.  Thus  he  re- 
turned to  the  policy  of  recognizing  Latin 
American  governments  without  demanding 
that  they  satisfy  U.S.  criteria.  And  thus  he 
withdrew  the  Marines  from  Nicaragua  and 
Haiti,  and  refused  to  send  them  Into  Pan- 
ama, Honduraa,  or  Cuba. 


Of  course,  all  that  principle  poses  a  prob- 
lem. If  you  cannot  properly  Intervene  for  the 
bankers,  neither  can  you  Intervene  to  reform 
the  backward  or  to  block  the  difficult  and 
the  bothersome.  Once  again  the  trouble  with 
Hoover  was  his  damn  stubbornness  about 
that  dream.  He  was  all  the  time  trying  to 
play  It  straight. 

Hoover  resolved  the  dilemma  by  cutting 
through  to  first  principles  on  military  policy. 
The  armed  forces  of  the  United  States  had 
the  one  purpose  of  guaranteeing  "that  no 
foreign  soldier  will  land  on  American  soil". 
"To  maintain  forces  less  than  that  strength 
Is  to  destroy  national  safety,  to  maintain 
greater  forces  is  not  only  economic  Injury 
to  our  people  but  a  threat  against  our  neigh- 
bors and  would  be  a  righteous  cause  for  Ul 
win  amongst  them." 

That  meant  that  the  Chinese  had  to  meet 
the  Japanese  attack  of  1931  with  their  own 
resources  and  will.  The  assault  on  Manchuria 
was  of  course  "Immoral  "  but  "the  United 
States  has  never  set  out  to  preserve  peace 
among  other  nations  by  force"  and  Hoover 
was  not  about  to  begin.  "These  acts  do  not 
Imperil  the  freedom  of  the  American  people, 
the  economic  or  moral  future  of  our  people. 
I  do  not  propose  ever  to  sacrifice  American 
life  for  anything  short  of  this."  To  Intervene 
In  China,  moreover,  "would  excite  the  sus- 
picions of  the  whole  world."  And.  finally,  a 
sense  of  history:  "No  matter  what  Japan  does 
In  time  they  will  not  Japanlfy  China  and 
If  they  stay  long  enough  the  will  be  absorbed 
or  expelled  by  the  Chinese." 

Reminds  one  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
"America  goes  not  abroad  in  search  of  mon- 
sters to  destroy.  .  .  .  She  might  become  the 
dlctatress  of  the  world:  she  would  no  longer 
be  the  ruler  of  her  own  spirit."" 

Herbert  Clark  and  John  Quincy:  too  bad 
they  are  gone.  Splro  Agnew  could  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  chasing  after  them,  screaming 
all  the  while  that  It  was  time  to  take  care 
of  those  effete  radical-liberal  snobs  who  are 
undermining  and  destroying  the  nation  and 
Its  rightful  place  in  the  world. 

So  we  come  back  to  what  the  man  Julius 
Lester  says:  if  we  concentrate  on  destroying 
Hoover,  then  "ultimately  we  will  destroy 
ourselves." 

What  I  mean  Is  that  Gene  Smith  tells  us 
that  Hoover.  In  the  depths  of  the  hell  of  1931. 
said  that  "what  this  country  needs  is  a  great 
poem.  Something  to  lift  people  out  of  fear 
and  selfishness."' 

If  you  kill  a  Quaker  engineer  who  came  to 
understand  that — and  to  believe  In  and  to 
commit  himself  to  that — than  you  have  mur- 
dered yourself  .0 


WASTE     WATER     TREATMENT     FI- 
NANCING—TIME FOR  A  CHANGE 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  both  houses 
of  the  Rhode  Island  General  Assembly 
have  passed  resolutions  asking  Congress 
to  support  the  passage  of  S.  1962.  legis- 
lation I  introduced  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  re'vise  the 
allotment  formula  for  grants  for  con- 
struction of  treatment  works. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  bring 
the  funding  more  in  line  with  clear  anti- 
pollution priorities,  to  correct  some  in- 
equities in  funding  distribution  and  to 
simplify  the  complex  method  of  com- 
puting each  State's  share  of  the  funds. 

In  my  opinion,  a  clear  definition  of 
priorities  within  the  funding  formula  is 
necessary  to  assure  that  the  taxpayer's 


'  1821  Fourth  of  July  Oration,  Washington, 
DC. 

■  Smith,  Ibid.,  p.  67. 


money  is  spent  wisely  on  waste  water 
treatment  construction.  My  funding  for- 
mula would  not  increase  Federal  spend- 
ing for  waste  water  treatment  construc- 
tion, but  it  would  clearly  define  priori- 
ties for  that  construction. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Rhode  Island 
House  and  the  Rhode  Island  Senate  un- 
derscore the  clear  need  to  define  these 
priorities  and  to  provide  adequate  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  waste  water  treat- 
ment construction  where  it  is  urgently 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the  Record 
the  text  of  the  Rhode  Island  House  reso- 
lution and  the  General  Assembly  joint 
resolution. 

The  material  follows : 

House  Resolution 

Whereas.  Senator  Claiborne  Pell  has  Intro- 
duced Senate  bill  1962  which  amends  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  re- 
vise the  allotment  formula  for  grants  for 
construction  of  treatment  works:  and 

Whereas.  This  legislation  is  designed  to 
bring  the  funding  more  in  line  with  clear 
antl-pollution  priorities,  to  correct  some  In- 
equities in  funding  distribution  and  to  sim- 
plify the  complex  method  of  computing  each 
state's  share  of  funds:  and 

Whereas.  The  passage  of  S-1962  would  in- 
crease Rhode  Island's  share  of  federal  fund- 
ing for  this  program  by  as  much  as  twenty- 
two  million  dollars  ($22,000,000);  and 

Whereas,  This  Increase  would  be  as  a  result 
of  the  federal  government  changing  its  ap- 
propriation formula  to  reflect  the  very  seri- 
ous regional  need  for  this  Increased  appro- 
priation; now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  hereby  memorializes  the 
congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell's  senate  bill  1962-  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  a  duly  certified  copv  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  In  the 
congress  of  the  United  States. 

Joint  Resolution 
Whereas.  Passage  of  Senate  Bill  1962,  en- 
titled. An  Act  to  Amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Act  to  Revise  the  Allotment  For- 
mula for  Grants  and  Construction  of  Treat- 
ment Works,  will  increase  from  $17  million 
to  $40  million  the  Rhode  Island  share  of 
money  available  from  the  environmental  pro- 
tection agency:  and 

Whereas.  The  state  of  Rhode  Island  ur- 
gently needs  to  upgrade  the  capacity  and  e(B- 
clency  of  the  existing  sewage  treatment  facil- 
ities and  storm  sewer  systems  throughout  the 
state  because  of  the  damage  to  coastal  waters 
and  to  drinking  water  supplies  already  expe- 
rienced from  storm  water  runoff  and  concen- 
trations of  pollutants  In  soils,  riverbeds,  and 
Narragansett  bay  resulting  from  Inadequate 
sewage  and  wastewater  treatment;  now, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  general  assembly  of  the 
state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations hereby  memorializes  the  congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  Senate  Bill  1962. 
An  Act  to  Amend  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act  to  Revise  the  Allotment  Formula  for 
Grants  and  Construction  of  Treatment 
Works;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  delegation  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works.* 
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THE  SPINAL  CORD  REGENERATION 
RESEARCH  ACT 

•  Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  last 
December  I  introduced  S.  2098,  the 
Spinal  Cord  Regeneration  Research  Act. 
My  bill  would  simply  require  the  National 
Institute  for  Neurological,  Communica- 
tive Disorders,  and  Stroke  <NCDS)  to 
spend  $16  million  for  spinal  cord  regen- 
eration research  in  fiscal  1981.  That 
amount  is  more  than  twice  what  we  are 
currently  spending  on  this  type  of  re- 
search. 

Spinal  cord  injury  is  the  cause  of 
paralysis  in  at  least  200,000  Americans 
and  costs  the  American  people  billions  of 
dollars  each  year  in  medical  expenses, 
lost  wages,  and  Government  benefit  pay- 
ments. At  the  same  time  recent  break- 
throughs in  the  area  of  spinal  cord  re- 
generation put  us  closer  to  finding  a  cure 
for  spinal  cord  injury  than  we  have  ever 
been.  Yet  the  officials  at  NCDS  have 
failed  to  make  the  development  of  a  cure 
for  spinal  cord  injury  a  priority.  More- 
over, they  have  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  research  capabilities  of  our  re- 
search community.  This  is  reflected  in 
the  large  numbers  of  Americans  suffering 
from  spinal  cord  injury  related  paralysis 
who  seek  treatment  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain each  year. 

On  May  1,  President  Carter  announced 
that  the  Government  will  launch  a  ma- 
jor new  effort  to  find  a  cure  for  spinal 
cord  injury.  In  announcing  this  new 
initiative,  the  President  recognized  that 
spinal  cord  injury  is  a  major  cause  of 
disability  in  this  country.  He  also  recog- 
nized the  tremendous  breakthroughs 
that  have  been  made  in  this  area  in  the 
past  few  years.  The  President's  an- 
nouncement was  a  welcome  one  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who 
are  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  spinal  cord 
injury.  They  now  have  hope  that  one  day 
they  and  others  like  them  might  be  re- 
stored as  productive  and  fully  functional 
members  of  our  society. 

I  commend  the  President  for  his  ■vision 
and  compassion  in  initiating  this  new 
Federal  effort  to  find  a  cure  for  spinal 
cord  injury.  The  newly  established  Fed- 
eral Interagency  Task  Force  on  Spinal 
Cord  injury  and  the  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished President's  Council  on  Spinal 
Cord  Injury  are  important  steps  in  the 
ultimate  development  of  a  cure  for  spinal 
cord  injury.  The  Interagency  Task  Force 
on  Spinal  Cord  Injury  will  provide  the 
executive  branch  with  the  capability  to 
develop  and  implement  a  national  strat- 
egy- for  providing  better  care  for  spinal 
cord  injured  persons  and  to  enhance  cur- 
rent Federal  research  programs  aimed  at 
developing  a  cure  for  spinal  cord  injury. 

I  believe  that  It  is  now  time  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  significance  of 
the  problem  of  spinal  cord  injury.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  will  hold  hearings  in 
the  very  near  future  on  S.  2098.  We  have 
an  obligation  to  all  those  who  suffer  from 
spinal  cord  injury  to  examine  our  re- 
search into  a  cure  for  spinal  cord  injury 
and  to  take  steps  required  to  hasten  the 
day  when  we  can  cure  spinal  cord  in- 
jury.* 


SISTER  VERONICA  ANNE  ARMAO 

•  Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  Sister 
Veronica  Anne  Armao,  director  of  Our 
Lady  of  Victory  Infant  Home,  Lackawan- 
na, N.Y.,  has  celebrated  her  65th  birth- 
day and  38  years  of  service  to  the  home. 
She  has  touched  the  lives  of  more  than 
15,000  special  children  and  their  fami- 
lies. She  has  dedicated  herself  to  working 
with  children  so  profoundly  retarded  or 
handicapped  that  they  cannot  be  ade- 
quately cared  for  in  the  home. 

A  special  tribute  was  paid  to  Sister 
Veronica  Anne  by  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Express  and  I  would  like  to  share  this 
article  with  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

I  therefore  ask  to  have  the  following 
article  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows : 

Infant  Home  Not  "End  or  Lint" 
(By  Rita  Smith) 

Some  doctors  think  "It's  the  end  of  the 
line"  when  they  send  a  severely  handicapped 
child  to  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Infant  Home. 
"But  It's  not  so,"  says  Sister  'Veronica  Anne 
Armao.  the  perennially  optimistic  silver- 
haired  nun  who  Is  director  of  children's  serv- 
ices at  the  Lackawanna  home. 

Her  broad,  warm-hearted  smile  masks  the 
steely  determination  that  helps  hopeless  situ- 
ations Improve.  "I've  seen  It  happen."  she 
says. 

"We  have  had  children  sent  here  by  doc- 
tors who  thought  it  was  the  end  of  the  chil- 
dren— such  as  hydrocephalic  or  other  brain- 
damaged children — and  sometimes  they  have 
progressed  when  there  seemed  to  be.no  hope. 

"As  soon  as  we  see  that  spark  of  hope,  we're 
right  there  to  develop  it." 

She  explains,  "To  see  our  children  develop, 
even  though  it  is  very  slowly,  is  very  reward- 
ing. To  see  a  child  who  hasn't  ever  smiled, 
to  see  that  child  smile  for  the  first  time  .  .  . 
to  see  a  child  who  is  2  years  old  roll  over  for 
the  first  time  .  .  .  things  like  this  make  us 
very  happy." 

"We  don't  think  of  that  child's  totel  handi- 
cap. You  mark  the  bright  spots  when  they 
happen  and  rejoice." 

Sister  'Veronica  treasures  such  milestones  in 
her  38  years  of  service  at  the  home.  She's 
touched  the  lives  of  more  than  15,000  special 
children  and  their  families. 

"One  day  we  thought  we  would  count 
them,"  she  says.  "We  went  through  all  the 
records  and  we  came  up  with  more  than 
15.000." 

Tuesday  was  a  very  special  occasion  for 
the  nun,  who  Is  a  member  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph.  Our  Lady  of  Victory  Infant 
Home's  staff  held  Sister  Veronica  Anne  Day 
with  a  Mass  and  open  house  to  mark  her  38th 
year  at  the  home. 

Sister  Veronica  also  turned  65  on  Tuesday. 

It  was  definitely  a  birthday  and  not  a  re- 
tirement party  for  her. 

"I  have  no  Intention  of  retiring,"  she  says 
In  high  spirits.  "I'd  like  to  work  as  long  as  the 
Lord  gives  me  the  health  to  continue." 

She  says  she  would  miss  her  children  too 
much  to  leave. 

She's  never  missed  having  children  of  her 
own  because,  she  comments.  I've  considered 
all  of  the  ones  I've  looked  after  as  mine." 

Nor  has  she  ever  given  a  thought  to  quit- 
ting the  religious  order  she  joined  almost  44 
years  ago  in  Buffalo.  She  says  simply.  "I've 
been  too  happy." 

Sister  Veronica  Is  also  a  child  psychologist. 
She  does  the  psychological  testing  of  all  the 
110  youngsters  presently  under  the  home's 
supervision.  This  figure  Includes  45  children, 
so  profoundly  retarded  or  handicapped  they 
cannot  be  adequately  cared  for  In  their  own 
homes. 


The  others  are  the  babies  to  be  adopted, 
bom  of  unwed  mothers,  and  children  with 
em.otlonal  and  behavior  problems  who  are 
brought  into  the  home  during  the  day  for 
schooling  and  treatment 

Compassion  softens  Sister  Veronica's  words 
when  she  s[>eaks  of  the  46  little  ones  who 
will  spend  their  lives  In  the  Institution  "We 
know  they  have  broken  minds,  broken  bodies 
but  the  blessing  Is  the  child  doesn't  realize 
it  and  can  be  happy. 

"We  benefit  from  his  handicap — he  makes 
us  a  more  loving  person" 

A  plaque  was  placed  in  the  main  entrance 
of  the  Ridge  Road  home  on  Tuesday  On  It  Is 
a  picture  of  Sister  Veronica  feeding  a  helpless 
child. 

Is  also  has  a  short  story  describing  a  typi- 
cal busy  day  In  the  life  of  this  nun  who  was 
born  in  Italy.  The  story  ends  with  her  fre- 
quent prayer.  "Tomorrow  Lord,  help  me  to 
get  organized" 

Part  of  the  secret  of  Sister  Veronica's  deep 
feeling  for  "her"  children  is  that  she  knows 
what  It  Is  like  for  a  youngster  to  grow  up  In 
an  institution.  When  she  was  9  years  old  her 
father  died,  and  her  mother  had  to  place  her 
in  an  orphan  home  because  she  had  to  go  to 
work  and  couldn't  take  care  of  her 

"I  grew  up  m  St.  Vlncent'8  Orphan  Home 
in  Troy."  Sister  Veronica  says. 9 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  OF 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr  President.  SecUon  36 
(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  re- 
quires that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales  under 
that  act  in  excess  of  $25  million,  or  in 
the  case  of  major  defense  equipment  as 
defined  in  the  act.  those  in  excess  of 
$7  million.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notifica- 
tion, the  Congress  has  30  calendar  days 
during  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited 
by  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 
provision  stipulates  that,  in  the  Senate, 
the  notification  of  proposed  sale  shall  be 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with  a 
preliminary  notification  20  days  before 
transmittal  of  the  official  notification. 
The  official  notification  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vious practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  four  such  notifications  were  re- 
ceived on  May  15,  May  16,  and  May  19, 
1980. 

Interested  Senators  may  Inquire  as  to 
the  details  of  these  preliminary  notifica- 
tions at  the  offices  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  room  S-116  in  the 
Capitol. 

The  notifications  follow: 
Defense  SECtjRrrr  Assistance  Acenct. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  IS.  1980. 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk, 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DcAK  Db.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director.  Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  would 
be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  Con- 
gress of  information  as  required  by  Section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  At 
the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  State. 
I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad'vance  noti- 
fication. 
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The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an        The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:30  p.m.. 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively     when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


to. 


May  21,  1980 
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partment  will  include  157  more  people 
than  a  year  ago  and  1,121  more  people 


1981,  it  will  have  621  more  people  than 
when  the  original  Senate  bill  and  the 

OQ  ?*1\T      nmrmicoc      nra^a     rm  oHa 


The  budget  for  capital  assets  rises  from 
$634  milhon  to  $932  million,  or  by  $298 
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The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estunated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  miillon. 
Sincerely. 

EXNXST  OBAVES, 

Director. 

Defense  SEcnsrrT 

Assistance  Agency. 
Wasfiington,  D.C..  May  15.  1980. 
Dr    Hans   BrNNENOUK. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Washing- 
ton, DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals 
to  Congress  of  Information  as  required  by 
Section  36ib)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
.\ct  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department 
of  State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following 
advance  notification. 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering  an 
offer  to   a  European  country  for  major  de- 
fense   equipment    tentatively    estimated    to 
cost  in  excess  of  $7  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest   Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  SECXTRrrT 
-Assistance  Agency, 
Washington.  DC.  May  16.  1980. 
Dr.   Hans   Binnendijk, 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
E>EAR  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  advance 
notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest   Graves, 

Director. 

Defense  Security 
Assistance  Agency. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  19,  1980. 
Dr.    Hans   Binnendijk. 

Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency.  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  Information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(bi  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering  an 
offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tentatively 
estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $25  million. 
Sincerely, 

Ernest   Graves, 

Director.m 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE 
CALL  OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
in  the  meantime,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  recessed 
awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair  and  that 
if  the  Chair  is  called  upon  to  recognize 
a  Senator,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  the  Chair  put  the 
Senate  back  into  recess  awaiting  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  2:29  p.m.. 
the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 


The  Senate  reassembled  at  3:30  p.m.. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Mitchell i . 


FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 
AMENDMENTS — CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3:30 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now  vote 
on  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port to  H.R.  2313,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Improvements  Act. 

The  "yeas"  and  "nays"  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church i,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravel',  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson)  is  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnttson)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Baker  i, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  <Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
wish  to  vote? 

The  vote  was  announced — yeas  74, 
nays  15,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  152  Leg.] 

YEAS— 74 


Baucus 

Exon 

Nunn 

Bayh 

Ford 

Pell 

Bellmon 

Glenn 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Heflln 

Pryor 

Boschwltz 

Heinz 

Randolph 

Bradley 

HoUings 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Byrd, 

Jackson 

Sasser 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Javlts 

Schmitt 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Schwellcer 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Stennis 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stevenson 

Cohen 

Long 

Stewart 

Cranston 

Lugar 

Stone 

Culver 

Mathias 

Talmadge 

Danforth 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

DeConclnl 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Dole 

MltcheU 

Warner 

Domenlcl 

Morgan 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Moynlhan 

Williams 

Eagleton 

Nelson 

NAYS— 15 

Zorinsky 

Armstrong 

Helms 

Riblcoff 

Durkln 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Gam 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Hatch 

McClure 

Tower 

Hsyakawa 

Metzenbaum 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 11 

Baker  Gravel  McGovern 

Biden  Hatfield  Packwood 

Church  Kennedy  Percy 

Ooldwater  Magnuson 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  confer- 
ence report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table,  Mr.  President. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HOUSE     CONCURRENT    RESOLUTION     340 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  340,  corrections  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  H.R.  2313. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mitchell  >  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
directing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  make  corrections  in  the 
enrollment  of  H.R.  2313. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  340)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 
There  will  be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow.  Be- 
ginning at  11  a.m..  there  will  be  several 
rollcaU  votes. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  extend  be- 
yond 1  hour,  and  that  Senators  may 
speak  therein  up  to  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FLEECE  OF  THE  MONTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  May 
Fleece  of  the  Month  goes  to  the  new  De- 
partment of  Education  which  in  spite  of 
promises  has  more  personnel  and  spends 
more  for  both  overhead  and  program 
costs  than  before  it  was  created. 

I  am  giving  my  Fleece  of  the  Month 
Award  for  May  to  the  new  Department 
of  Education  for  fattening  its  staff  and 
beefing  up  its  budget  after  promising 
that,  if  it  were  created,  it  would  include 
no  more  people  and  would  cost  no  more 
than  previously  devoted  to  education  pro- 
grams. The  facts  are  that  by  September 
30,  1980,  on  a  comparable  basis,  the  De- 
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partment  will  include  157  more  people 
than  a  year  ago  and  1,121  more  people 
than  2  years  ago.  Personnel  compensa- 
tion and  other  management  costs  will 
expl(Xle.  Between  fiscal  years  1979  and 
1980  budget  authority  for  its  programs 
will  go  up  by  SI  billion  and  outlays  will 
rise  by  $2  billion. 

So  much  for  the  promises  of  no  more 
costs  and  no  more  people. 

Technically,  the  Department  will  argue 
that  it  has  kept  its  promise.  But  the 
public  does  not  realize  what  the  small 
print  says  or  how  the  sleights  of  hand 
and  legerdemain  actually  work.  The  De- 
partment has.  in  fact,  outdone  Dicken's 
Artful  Dodger.  Here  is  the  long,  sad 
story. 

PROMISES PROMISES 

From  the  time  the  first  bill  to  create 
the  Department  passed  the  Senate  in 
September  1978  until  the  Department  of- 
ficially came  into  business  on  May  5, 
1980.  there  were  repeated  promises  of 
no  new  jobs  and  no  new  costs.  For 
example: 

The  Senate  report  accompanying  the 
original  Senate  bill  in  1978  stated  that — 

staff  additions  outside  the  executive  posi- 
tions newly  authorized  in  the  bill  (16  per- 
manent and  15  transitional)  to  carrj-  out  the 
administrative  functions  of  the  new  Depart- 
ments are  not  anticipated. 

In  September  1978,  the  Roth  amend- 
ment to  the  original  Senate  bill  placed 
a  staff  ceiling  on  the  Department,  allow- 
ing only  1 -percent  leeway  from  then  cur- 
rent staff  estimates.  There  were  6.460  full 
and  part-time  employees  at  that  time. 

On  April  5.  1979,  the  Senate  manager 
of  the  new  Senate  bill  said  the  Depart- 
ment "will  rot  result  in  any  new  costs 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
estimates  that  350  to  400  positions  will 
be  eliminated  by  the  organization." 

In  Marf'h  of  1079,  OMB  Director  Mcln- 
tyre  testified : 

The  Department  will  Include  no  more  peo- 
ple and  will  cost  no  more  than  is  now  de- 
voted to  education  programs.  In  fact.  350  to 
460  positions  will  be  eliminated,  saving  $15 
to  $19  million.  Creation  of  the  Department 
will  require  no  new  funds. 

On  June  7,  1979,  the  House  manager 
said:  "Far  from  adding  to  the  Federal 
bureaucracy,  the  new  Department  will 
result  in  a  smaller  and  simpler  manage- 
ment structure"  and  repeated  the  350  to 
450  estimate  of  jobs  to  be  eliminated. 

Because  of  these  pledges.  Congress 
wrote  into  the  law  a  provision  which 
stated : 

Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  beginning  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
personnel  positions  available  for  performing 
functions  transferred  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Department  by  this  Act  shall  be  reduced  by 
500. 

Therein  lies  the  catch.  The  Depart- 
ment interprets  this  language  to  mean 
that  the  500  reduction  should  be  from 
the  number  on  board  on  September  30, 
1980.  estimated  to  be  7,581.  This  figure 
is  1.121  more  persons  than  were  on  board 
on  September  30,  1978.  in  the  agencies 
which  made  up  the  new  Department. 
Thus,  even  if  the  Department  achieves 
its  reduction  oi  500  by  September  30, 


1981.  it  will  have  621  more  people  than 
when  the  original  Senate  bill  and  the 
early  promises  were  made. 

MORE  PEOPLE 

After  marching  up  the  hill,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  march  only  part 
way  down.  Tliey  will  take  two  steps  for- 
ward and  one  step  back.  Or  as  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  when  he  was  trying  to  stay  on 
the  wagon,  would  say  before  taking  a 
drink.  "We  won't  count  this  one." 

The  following  table  may  help  make 
this  clear: 

TABLE  1.— PERSONNEL  AT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
OR  COMPARABLE  AGENCIES  AT  END  OF  FISCAL  YEARS 


Date 

Full-time 
permanent 

Other 

ToUl 

September  30,  1978 

latedV. 
lated). 

5,551 
5,943 

6,120 
6,032 

909 

\.m 

1,461 
1,049 

6  460 

September  30,  1979 

September  30,  1980(estln 
September  30,  1981  (estin 

7,424 
7,581 
7,081 

Note  that  the  big  cuts  are  proposed  for  the  temporary,  not 

the  permanent  positions. 

Source:  Department  of  Education,  May  1980. 

In    their    official    reply    to    questions 

raised  in  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  about  these  increases,  the 
new  Department  of  Education,  in  May 
1980.  attempted  to  blame  the  increase 
in  full-time  permanent  employment 
from  fiscal  year  1978  to  fiscal  year  1979 
on  the  Congress.  They  said  it  "*  *  *  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  Congress  ap- 
proved a  .-substantial  increase  in  positions 
for  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  to  eliminate 
its  case  backlog." 

What  they  failed  to  say  was  that  the 
administration  itself  made  the  request 
for  898  full-time  permanent  positions 
and  that  Congress  cut  that  back  and 
allowed  a  total  increase  of  only  418. 

Further,  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget 
justification  of  the  new  Department 
(page  348 1.  they  state  that — 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1980.  the 
backlog  of  (civil  rights)  complaints  filed 
in  these  areas  was  largely  eliminated,  en- 
abling the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  to  direct 
additional  resources  to  the  areas  of  com- 
pliance reviews  and  technical  assistance, 
while  maintaining  a  strong  complaint  in- 
vestigation program 

What  this  means  is  that,  while  the 
backlog  was  said  to  be  eliminated,  the 
Department  kept  the  people.  Note  also 
that  the  backlog  was  eliminated  with 
less  than  half  the  people  the  Department 
asked  for. 

But  whether  it  was  the  fault  of  Con- 
gress or  the  administration,  the  fact  is 
that  the  bureaucracy  now  in  the  new 
Department  of  Education,  like  Topsy, 
just  grew  and  grew  and  grew. 

MORE    OVERHEAD    COSTS 

With  respect  to  the  OMB  promise  that 
the  Department  "*  •  •  will  cost  no  more 
than  is  now  devoted  to  education  pro- 
grams", OMB  estimates  that  between 
fiscal  years  1979  and  1981 : 

Personnel  compensation  will  rise  from 
$113  to  $163  million,  or  by  $50  million 
and  44  percent. 

Contractual  services,  including  travel, 
utilities,  printing,  and  supplies,  go  up 
from  $342  to  $518  million,  or  by  $176  mil- 
lion or  51  percent. 


The  budget  for  capital  assets  rises  from 
$634  milhon  to  $932  million,  or  by  $298 
million  or  47  percent. 

PROGRAMS     COST     MORE 

In  addition,  the  overall  costs  for  the 
Department,  including  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion programs,  grows  as  well.  While  there 
are  no  comparable  figures  for  fiscal  year 
1978.  the  latest  official  figures,  including 
President  Carter's  revised  budget  esti- 
mates, for  budget  authority  (BA)  and 
outlays  (O)  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year 


Budget 
authority    Outlays 


1979  - i $12.  6  b.  $10.9 

1980  13.6  12.9 

1981  16.1  13.1 

1982  18.2  1S.8 

1983  17.6  16.8 

Source:  Fiscal  Tear  1981  Budget  BevlRlons, 
March  1980.  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
OlBce  of  Management  and  Budget.  Pages  67. 
69. 

No  matter  how  one  slices  it.  even  if  the 
personnel  cuts  promised  for  fiscal  year 
1981  are  carried  out.  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  have  more  people, 
spend  more  for  overhead  costs,  and  spend 
far  more  for  education  programs  than 
when  it  was  proposed. 

While  excuses  will  be  made,  explana- 
tions trotted  out.  and  the  fine  print 
brought  to  the  fore  to  prove  that  the 
promise  that  "The  Department  will  in- 
clude no  more  people  and  will  cost  no 
more  than  is  now  devoted  to  education 
programs."  has  been  kept,  the  hard  truth 
is  that  the  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Education  is  a  saga  showing  how  bu- 
reaucracy grows,  costs  increase,  and 
promises  are  broken. 

For  this  display  of  bureaucratic  razzle- 
dazzle,  the  Department  of  Education 
wins  the  Golden  Fleece  of  the  Month 
Award  for  May. 


THE  HOLOCAUST:  "THE  FINAL 
SOLUTION" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
destruction  of  the  Jews  of  Europe  by  the 
Nazi  regime  was  an  unprecedented  as- 
sault upon  humanity.  The  Nazi  cam- 
paign of  genocide  was  engaged  in  with 
such  ferocity  and  hate  that  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  its  purpose.  It  was  to  be  Hit- 
ler's final  solution  for  the  Jews  and 
other  allegedly  undesirable  peoples  of 
Europe. 

How  did  the  world  first  learn  of  this 
hideous  campaign?  It  has  been  known 
for  some  time  that  the  first  authentic 
information  came  from  a  German  indus- 
trialist who  visited  Switzerland  in  1942. 
The  first  transmission  of  his  rer>ort  ran 
as  follows: 

Received  alarming  report  that  in  Fuehrer  e 
headquarters  plan  discussed  and  under  con- 
sideration according  to  which  all  Jews  in 
countries  occupied  or  controlled  by  Germany 
numbering  3 '2-4  million  should  after  de- 
portation and  concentration  in  East  be  ex- 
terminated at  one  blow  to  resolve  once  and 
for  all  Jewish  question  in  E^urope. 

Walter  Laqueur  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity   recently    wrote    an    intriguing 
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article  on  this  incident  called  "The 
Mysterious  Messenger  and  the  Final 
Solution."   Though  Laqueur  sought   to 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


Both  Judge  Endn  and  Judge  Brltt  will 
serve  with  distinction. 
Mr.   President.   I  had    thp   hnnnr   nf 
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long  history  and  tradition  in  California. 
Its  contributions  to  the  development  and 
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He  also  serves  on  the  Salvation  Army  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Financial  Board  of  Ander- 


hour  of  11  o'clock,  that  Buch  time  be 
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article  on  this  incident  called  "The 
Mysterious  Messenger  and  the  Final 
Solution."  Though  Laqueur  sought  to 
uncover  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
figure,  his  search  proved  to  be  inconclu- 
sive. The  messenger  remains  a  mystery, 
a  historical  curiosity. 

Nonetheless,  Laqueur  draws  some  im- 
portant conclusions  from  his  search. 
First,  there  were  a  number  of  sources 
from  which  came  reports  of  Hitlers 
plans,  indicating  that  knowledge  of  the 
extermination  campaign  was  more  wide- 
spread than  previously  thought.  Second, 
Laqueur  points  out  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  report  in  1942,  Hitlers  plans  were 
not  just  imder  consideration  but  were 
actually  being  carried  out.  We  now  know 
that  the  murders  began  not  just  on  arri- 
val in  the  extermination  camps,  but  long 
before — during  the  inhuman  deporta- 
tions, through  forced  labor,  starvation, 
action  by  special  murder  squads,  and  in 
countless  other  crimes.  We  now  know 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  first  authentic 
reports,  a  monstrous  force  was  already 
loose  in  the  world  and  the  world  had 
failed  to  act  until  it  was  too  late. 

Now.  more  than  30  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  United  States,  the  Senate  has  yet  to 
act.  and,  with  each  passing  year,  it  be- 
comes more  diflBcult  to  do  so.  Yet  this 
very  fact  makes  it  imperative  that  we  do 
not  succumb  to  the  dangers  of  apathy 
and  complacency.  We  must  protect  the 
future  for  the  young  and  those  yet  un- 
born. We  must  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  PROXMERE  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  the 
following  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar,  under  the  foUowing  headings- 
National  Institute  of  Education,  and  un- 
der the  Judiciary,  all  with  the  exception 
of  Calendar  Orders  Nos.  138  and  139 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  does  that  include  Calendar  No 
736  on  the  first  page? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  It  only 
includes,  beginning  on  page  2.  National 
Institute  of  Education,  and  under  New 
Reports,  the  Judiciary,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Calendar  Orders  Nos  138 
and  139. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

oistmguished  acting  minority  leader 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  executive  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nees be  confirmed  en  bloc,  that  the  mo- 
tions to  reconsider  en  bloc  be  laid  on 
the  table,  and  that  the  President  be  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomi- 
nees. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  There  is  no  objection. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Stewart)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations  considered  and  con- 
firmed en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

National  Institute  or  Education 
P.  Michael  Tlmpane.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Education. 
The  Judiciary 
Samuel  James  Ervln  III,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  4th  circuit. 

William  Cameron  Canby  Jr..  of  Arizona,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  9th  circuit. 

Raul  A.  Ramirez,  of  California,  to  be  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

John  David  Holschuh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  US 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio. 

Ann  Aldrich.  of  Ohio  to  be  US.  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

George  Washington  White,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio. 

Charles  L.  Hardy,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

Milton  Irving  Shadur.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Illinois. 

Prank  J.  Polozola,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  th©  middle  district  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Clyde  S.  CahlU,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri. 

Patrick  P.  Kelly,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas. 

W.  Earl  Britt.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
North  Carolina. 

Walter  Herbert  Rice,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio. 

S.  Arthur  Spiegel,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio. 

George  Ross  Anderson.  Jr.,  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  from  Ohio, 
we  have  five  nominees  on  this  list,  all 
outstanding  people  that  have  been  re- 
viewed by  our  Judiciary  Review  Com- 
mission, and  recommended. 

We  are  sure  they  will  be  very  worthy 
Federal  judges:  John  David  Holschuh, 
Ann  Aldrich,  George  Washington  White, 
Walter  Herbert  Rice,  and  S.  Arthur  Spie- 
gel, all  of  Ohio,  some  in  our  southern 
district  and  some  in  our  northern  dis- 
trict. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  see  them 
confirmed  by  the  Senate.  I  appreciate 
the  majority  leader's  expediting  the  con- 
sideration of  these  nominations  this  af- 
ternoon. We  look  forward  to  see  them 
getting  installed  on  the  Federal  bench. 
We  know  they  will  do  a  great  job. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I.  too.  am 
pleased  with  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominees  to  the  Judiciary.  Two  of  the 
distingiiished  nominees  are  from  North 
Carolina;  Samuel  James  Ervin  HI,  who 
is  the  son  of  our  former  distlngiiished 
colleague,  and  W.  Earl  Britt. 


Both  Judge  Ervln  and  Judge  Britt  will 
serve  with  distinction. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  honor  of 
joining  Senator  Morgan  when  present- 
ing them  to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I 
know  both  will  serve  with  the  highest  of 
distinction. 

I  congratulate  them  and  I  congratulate 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  for  having 
them  serve  on  the  Federal  bench. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  today  has  acted  to  advise  and 
consent  to  the  nomination  of  Sacramento 
Municipal  Court  Judge  Raul  Ramirez  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  California. 

This  action  will  be  a  significant  event 
because  Judge  Ramirez  will  be  the  first 
Chicano  to  sit  on  the  Federal  bench  In 
California. 

Judge  Ramirez  is  representative  of 
several  million  members  of  the  Hispanic 
community  who  live  and  work  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  for  whom  participation  in 
California  government  is  relatively 
recent. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  at  his  confir- 
mation today  because  the  selection  and 
nomination  of  Judge  Ramirez  was  ac- 
complished as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
California  Federal  Judicial  Selection 
Commission  established  by  myself.  Sena- 
tor Hayakawa  and  the  California  State 
Bar  Association. 

Judge  Ramirez'  selection  by  the  Com- 
mission demonstrates  that  an  open  sys- 
tem for  selecting  candidates  for  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  can  bring  to  the  forefront 
the  names  of  truly  capable  and  out- 
standing minority  community  members 
who  will  do  honor  to  the  bench  by  their 
presence  as  members  of  the  Federal 
judiciary. 

Raul  Ramirez  is  such  an  individual 
who  will  enhance  the  Federal  judiciary. 
He  brings  to  the  Federal  bench  a 
strong  legal  background  and  a  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  Eastern  District  of 
California  in  which  he  will  be  sitting 
and  judging  cases. 

His  nomination  is  in  keeping  with  our 
long  tradition  of  selecting  as  Federal 
judges  local  residents  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  local  conditions,  a  tradi- 
tion that  has  persisted  since  the  time 
the  first  Congress  confirmed  President 
George  Washington's  appointments  to 
the  Federal  courts. 

The  purpose  of  this  tradition  and  of 
the  Senate's  insistence  that  local  resi- 
dents be  appointed  to  the  Federal  bench 
is  to  protect  against  the  establishment 
of  a  class  of  mandarin  civil  servants  sent 
as  emissaries  from  the  central  govern- 
ment to  mete  out  Federal  justice  to  the 
States. 

It  has  been  in  keeping  with  this  policy 
that  Senators  have  developed  a  strong 
role  in  selecting  the  Federal  judiciary. 
And  it  is  in  keeping  with  this  policy  that 
Senators  traditionally  have  looked  to  in- 
dividuals who  are  representative  of  the 
interests,  the  people,  and  the  communi- 
ties which  are  to  be  served  by  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary  sitting  in  the  local  dis- 
trict. 

Raul  Ramirez  will  bring  to  the  Federal 
judiciary  in  California  his  presence  as 
representative  of  the  Hispanic  commu- 
nity of  the  Eastern  District  which  has  a 
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long  history  and  tradition  in  California. 
Its  contributions  to  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  State  are  notable  and  con- 
tinuous. 

Raul  Ramirez  will  be  another  in  a 
distinguished  line  of  individuals  who 
ably  serve  the  community,  the  State,  and 
the  Nation. 

Finafiy.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  to  my  colleagues  the  out- 
standing cooperation  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  in  making  possible  the  fine 
work  of  the  California  Judicial  Selection 
Commission.  In  addition.  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  California  State  Bar  for 
their  cooperation  and  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  have  volunteered  many 
hours  of  time  to  review  and  screen  appli- 
cants for  appointment  to  the  Federal 
judiciary  and  to  the  posts  of  U.S. 
attorney. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr,  President,  in 
connection  with  the  action  the  Senate 
has  just  taken  in  confirming  G.  Ross 
Anderson  to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  district  of  South  Carolina,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  statement  I  made  on 
May  1  when  I  introduced  him  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Ernest  P.  Hollings 
Mr.  Chairman,  It  Is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  Introduce  to  the  Senate  Mr.  O.  Ross 
Anderson,  Esquire,  who  has  been  nominated 
by  the  President  for  the  District  Court  in 
South  Carolina. 

If  approved  by  the  Senate,  Mr.  Anderson 
will  take  the  seat  held  by  Judge  Robert  J. 
Martin  who  has  assumed  senior  status.  Judge 
Martin's  career  has  been  significant  and  im- 
portant. He  has  provided  great  legal  insight 
and  has  made  many,  many  well  conceived 
and  properly  framed  decisions.  Judge  Mar- 
tin's daily  presence  In  the  district  will  be 
sorely  missed  and  his  absence  makes  the 
need  for  a  quality  appointee  even  more  Im- 
portant. Ross  Anderson  is  that  person  and 
I  am  sure  that,  upon  examination,  the  Sen- 
ate will  agree  with  that  point. 

G.  Ross  Anderson  was  born  on  January  29, 
1929  in  Anderson  County,  South  Carolina.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Southeastern  University 
where  he  received  his  Bachelor  of  Commercial 
Science  In  1949.  He  then  attended  George 
Washington  University,  leaving  to  enter 
military  service  In  the  Air  Force  and  served 
as  a  Staff  Sergeant. 

He  entered  law  school  In  1952  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Law  School,  where 
he  was  the  president  of  the  student  body  and 
assistant  editor  of  the  U.S.C.  Law  Review. 
After  graduating  second  in  his  class,  he  was 
awarded  his  Bachelor  of  Laws  degree  in  1954. 
After  his  admission  to  the  Bar  In  December 
of  1954,  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Anderson, 
South  Carolina  and  has  continued  to  do  so 
until  the  present  where  he  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  attorney  with  great  ability, 
knowledge  and  skill. 

Mr.  Anderson  Is  a  member  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  South  Carolina  Bar 
Association,  the  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers 
of  America,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  International 
Academy  of  Trial  Lawyers  where  he  serves 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Admissions 
Committee. 

He  Is  admitted  to  practice  before  all  South 
Carolina  courts;  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  4th  Circuit;  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  of  South  Carolina;  the  United 
States  Tax  Court;  and  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court. 
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He  also  serves  on  the  Salvation  Army  Board 
of  Directors,  the  Financial  Board  of  Ander- 
son College,  Is  a  member  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Anderson 
County  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
on  the  Financial  Advisory  Board  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church.  He  Is  married  to  the  former 
Dorothy  Downle  and  has  one  son. 

The  selection  process  used  to  make  this 
recommendation  Included  the  use  of  the 
Merit  Selection  Commission  which  was  as- 
sembled to  process  the  applications  for  the 
three  newly  created  Judgeships  of  last  year. 
All  of  the  applicants  from  that  1979  review 
process  were  considered  for  the  Martin  va- 
cancy and  additional  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  review.  It  seemed  evident  to  me 
that  Mr.  Anderson  was  eminently  qualified 
and  I  talked  personally  with  members  of  the 
Commission  for  their  input.  To  a  person,  the 
Commission  endorsed  Mr.  Anderson  and  they 
Join  me  today  in  introducing  to  you  the  per- 
son we  feel  the  best  qualified  to  fill  this 
vacancy. 

I  think  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Com- 
mission's unanimous  endorsement  of  Ross 
Anderson  Indicates  the  kind  of  man  he  Is 
and  the  kind  of  Judge  he  would  be.  He  has 
sound  personal  values,  he  possesses  a  superior 
legal  Judgment,  and  he  Is  a  fair  and  decent 
man.  Pew  In  my  state  have  more  respect  or 
are  held  in  higher  esteem  than  Mr.  Anderson, 
and  it  is  with  personal  pleasure  that  I  bring 
his  name  to  this  body  because  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  if  confirmed  he  will  be 
a  superior  Judge  in  the  District  Court  system. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  the  nominees  have  been  con- 
firmed, the  motions  to  reconsider  laid 
on  the  table,  and  the  President  notified : 
am  I  correct  in  that? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 


hour  of  11  o'clock,  that  such  time  be 
utilized  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  and  I  ask  that  Sen- 
ators may  speak  therein  up  to  1  minute 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  l^islative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  B^YRD  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATORS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  to- 
morrow, after  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order, 
that  Messrs.  Stennis,  Eacleton.  Cran- 
STOif,  and  Robert  C.  Byrd,  each  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER   FOR   RECESS   TO   9:45   A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sen- 
ators on  tomorrow,  if  there  be  any  time 
remaining  between  that  hour  jind  the 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  NATURAL 
RUBBER  AGREEMENT  OF  1979 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in 
executive  session,  that  following  the  dis- 
position of  Calendar  Order  No.  757,  the 
civil  rights  authorization  on  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  Calendar  Or- 
der No.  6  on  the  Executive  Calendar  un- 
der Treaties,  Executive  D,  96th  Congress. 
2d  Session,  the  International  Natural 
Rubber  Agreement  of  1979;  that  the 
treaty  be  considered  as  having  passed 
through  it  various  parliamentary  stages 
up  to  and  including  the  presentation  of 
the  resolution  of  ratification;  that  there 
be  10  minutes  equally  divided  for  debate, 
Mr.  Sarbanes  and  Mr.  Javits  to  control 
the  time,  after  which  time  has  expired 
or  been  yielded  back,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed, without  further  debate,  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  point  of  order  to  vote 
on  Executive  D:  that  upon  the  expiration 
of  that  vote,  there  may  be  no  time  on 
any  motion  to  reconsider;  and  that 
upon  tlje  full  disposition  of  Executive 
D,  96th  (Tbngress,  2d  Session,  the  Sen- 
ate immediately,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther debate,  motion,  or  point  of  order, 
return  to  legislative  session. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  object,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
that  will  be  a  rollcall  vote.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  not  been  ordered  yet.  but  it 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NATURAL 
RUBBER  AGREEMENT  OF  1979;  EX 
D— 96TH   CONGRESS.   2D  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  treaty.  Executive  D.  96th 
Congress,  2d  Session,  will  be  considered 
as  having  passed  through  its  various 
parliamentary  stages  up  to  and  includ- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  resolution 
of  ratification,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 
Resolved  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent concurring  therein).  That  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  the  ratification  of  the 
International  Natural  Rubber  Agreement, 
1979,  together  with  thr«e  annexes  relating 
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thereto   signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government      indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
of    the    United    States    of    America    at    the     35,  831.  and  837,  title  10  United  States  Code: 


dental  corps 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

.     Tn.^Ac.   D      one:    oA_aQ9'> 
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MEDICAL   CORPS 

Ahlschler.  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


C*«y^M««^«« 


George  Washington  White,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
UJ3.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
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thereto,  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  at  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  on  January  8, 
1980  (Ex.  D.  Ninety-sixth  Congress,  second 
session). 

SARA  ANN  STEVENS  COVICH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  thank  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  for  the  very  kind  remarks  he 
made  concerning  my  new  granddaughter. 
She  has  given  me  exactly  the  experience 
that  he  said  I  would  have.  I  am  dehghted 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  her. 
I  think  It  demon-strates,  again,  my  posi- 
tion on  not  trying  to  make  certain  that 
you  have  a  100-percent  voting  record, 
because  I  certainly  would  have  broken 
that  record  to  go  see  my  granddaughter, 
had  I  maintained  one  previously. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator.  I 
know  he  will  be  getting  back  to  see  that 
granddaughter  often. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS. STATEMENTS.  BILLS,  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees may  have  until  6  p.m.  to  file  re- 
ports, conference  reports,  and  that  Sen- 
ators may  have  until  6  p.m.  to  insert 
statements  m  the  Record,  bills,  and 
resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    ROLLCALL   VOTES 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  be  at  least  four  rollcall  votes 
tomorrow.  Three  of  them  will  be  back- 
to-back,  beginning  at  11  a.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
rollcall  votes  that  will  be  back-to-back 
on  tomorrow  be  10-minute  rollcall  votes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  15.  and  10  and  10? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  That  is 
correct. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9 :  45  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C,  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
if  there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered,  that 
the  Senate  stand  recessed  imtil  9:45  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and.  at  4:47 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  Thursday, 
May  22.   1980.  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  May  21.  1980: 

Commission  on  Crvn.  Rights 
Blandlna  Cardenas  Ramirez,  of  Texas,  to 
be  a   Member   of   the   Commission   on   Civil 
Rights,  vice  Robert  S.  Rankin,  deceased. 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of   the  Air  Force  to   the  grade 


I 


Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 

35,  831,  and  837,  title  10  United  States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  G«n.  Robert  J.  Collins,  533-30^0244 

PG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Grady  L.  Patterson,  Jr.,  251-22- 

5089FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

States. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Justin  L.  Berger.  503-1 8-47 17FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col.  George  J.  Dowd.  438-42  2639FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Leonard.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Dan  C.  Mills,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air  Na- 
tional Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col.  Robert  H.  Neitz,  204-20-529 IFG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  William  H.  Neuens,  502-26-1 01 8FG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col.  Glenn  W.  Osgood,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col.  Raymond  V.  Palmer.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col.  Henry  C.  Smyth.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  John  H.  Stennls.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Paul  M.  Thompson.  526-52-95 19FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Tressler.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Thomas  J.  TurnbuU.  565-40-6 195FG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Herbert  L.  Wassell,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXXFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States 

Col.  John  A.  Wilson  ni,  232-24-674 IFG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Russell  A.  Witt,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force,  In  the  grades  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  section  8284. 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform 
the  duties  Indicated,  and  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

MCOICAI.   CORPS 

To  be  major 
Ngo.  Santa  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  captain 
Wohlrab,  Eric  P.,  348^2-0254. 

DENTAL    CORPS 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Barniurst,  Kenneth,  528-68  6439. 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  grade  Indicated. 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Perre,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bergon,  Enrique.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blener,  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boyle,  Desmond  G..  052  28-9524. 
Burns,  Frank  M..  429-44  4325. 
Derlck.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fox.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoffman.  Gerhard  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hoogerland.  David  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jansen,  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Maeser.  Sherwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Marquart.   Chris  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perry.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Potts.  Ronald  S  .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radomskl.  Theodore  J     XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reitnauer.  John  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Shamlyeh.   Samlr  B  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slcklnger.  Glen  H  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Smith.  James  A..  301-167-692. 


DENTAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Deemer,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  In  the 
grade  Indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  8351.  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067.  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  perform  the  duties  Indicated. 

MEDICAL   CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Muntz,  Keith  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sandstrom,  Roy  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sheffield.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Williams.  Ellen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  promotion  In  the 
Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  835.  title  10.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended.  Officer  is  subject  to  physical  exam- 
ination required  by  law. 

LINE  OF  THE   AIR  FORCE 

Captain  to  major 

Trabitz,  Eugene  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officer  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  .'S93  and  8371.  title  10.  Umted  States 
Code.  SAFCB  79-02843. 

LINE   OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

James.  Robert  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following  officers  for  promotion  In  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  593  and  8376,  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

MEDICAL    CORPS 

Lieutenant  colonel  to  colonel 

Anderson,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baker,  Mason  R,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Delcampo.  Enrique  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lavarreda.  Carlos  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lawrence.  Mills  E..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lyons.  James  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mays,  Joseph  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGovern.  Edward  L  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mlntek.  Victor  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nltzberg.  Benjamin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavlik.  Kenneth  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Rosen.  Paul  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wlsehart.  WiUard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

LINE    OF    THE     AIR    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
BoUck.  Carl  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Claytor.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cutler.  Wlllard  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prausto,  Julio.  Jr  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Prye.  Donald  E..  235^6-7223. 
Gibson,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Grace.  Dennis  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Harris.  John  H.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hurlbut,  Edmund  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
King.  Wayne  D  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Laslo,  Alexander  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
McGulre.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Miller.  James  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nevin.  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pavone.  John  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Payne,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearce.  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Peterson,  Richard  W  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Redman,  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Samuels.  Lewis  M  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schlegel.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Schow.  alter,  Henry  N  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SldwUl.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Simpson.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Swlnarsky.  Gerald.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Tlsdale.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wade.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wadell,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

CHAPLAIN     CORPS 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Andrews.  Francis  G  .  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blenvenu.  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gasparovlc.  Eugene  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pryor,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Steen.  Raymond  A..  026-240-823. 
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MEDICAL   CORPS 

Ahlschler.  Allan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Astorga.  Alex  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Caven.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Perocleragulrre.  Camllle.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Roca.  German.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slack.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NURSE   CORPS 

Blanchard.  Kay  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lofberg.  Maureen,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Rigopoulou,  Helen.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ugenas,  Aldonna  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
In  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provision  of 
Chapter  839.  title  IC.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

LINE    OF    THE    AIR    FORCE 

Major  to  lieutenant  colonel 
Kissner.  George  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  permanent  professor.  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy,    under    the    provisions    of    section 
9333(b) .  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
May,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


CONFTRMATIGNS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  21. 1980 : 

National  Institute  op  Education 
P.    Michael    Tlmpane.    of    Virginia,    to    be 
Director  of  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  above  nomination  as  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify  be- 
fore any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

Samuel  James  Ervln  III,  of  North  Caro- 
lina, to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  fourth 
circuit. 

William  Cameron  Canby,  Jr.,  of  Arizona,  to 
be  U.S.  circuit  Judge  for  the  ninth  circuit. 

Raul  A.  Ramirez,  of  California,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
California. 

John  David  Holschuh,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio. 

Ann  Aldrlch.  of  Ohio,  to  be  US  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 


George  Washington  White,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
U..S.  district  Judge  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio. 

Charles  L,  Hardy,  of  Arizona,  to  be  U.S. 
district   Judge   for  the  district  of  Arizona. 

Milton  Irving  Shadur.  of  Illinois,  to  be  VS 
district    judge    for   the    northern    district    of 
Illinois. 

Frank  J.  Polozola,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U-S. 
district  Judge  for  the  middle  district  of 
Louisiana. 

Clyde  S.  Cahill,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  to  be  VS. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Missouri. 

Patrick  F  Kelly,  of  Kansas,  to  be  U.S  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Kansas 

W.  Earl  Brltt.  of  North  Carolina,  to  be  VS 
district    Judge    for    the    eastern    district    of 
North  Carolina, 

Walter  Herbert  Rice,  of  Ohio,  to  l>e  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Ohio. 

S.  Arthur  Spiegel,  of  Ohio,  to  be  US  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Ohio 

George  Ross  Anderson.  Jr..  of  South  Caro- 
lina, to  be  US  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  South  Carolina. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  DD.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

O  God,  we  pray  this  day  for  those 
to  whom  the  responsibility  of  our  Na- 
tion is  given.  Enable  our  Representa- 
tives to  know  wisdom,  charity,  and 
discernment  that  they  may  serve  both 
You  and  all  people.  Help  all  to  be  aware 
that  the  position  of  leadership  is  a  trust, 
a  privilege,  and  a  high  calling  to  service. 
Guide  us  all  in  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness and  goodwill  that  we  will  love  You 
more  dearly,  see  You  more  clearly,  and 
follow  You  more  nearly,  day  by  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the  Jour- 
nal stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.  Con  Res  332.  Concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  certain  regulations  submitted 
to  the  Congress  on  April  24.  1980.  with 
respect  to  the  law-related  education  program 
authorized  under  .sections  346.  347.  and  348 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

The  message  also  armounced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  Senate  amendment  to  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  4088  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  to  sell  two  obsolete  ves- 
sels to  Coast  Line  Co.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent resolution  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested : 

S.  2549.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1981.  1982,  and  1983  to  carry 
out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention  Act  of 
1976:  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  91  Concurrent  resolution  to 
disapprove  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  relating 
to  grants  to  State  educational  agencies  for 
educational  Improvement,  resources,  and 
support. 


HONORING  OUR  COMMTTMENT  TO 
VIETNAM  VETERANS 

fMr.  RATCHPORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. » 


Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
history  of  America's  treatment  of  its  sons 
and  daughters  who  returned  from  the 
war  in  Vietnam  is  a  sorry  one.  The  time 
has  come — in  fact,  it  is  long  overdue — 
for  this  Congress  to  rewrite  that  history. 

Several  measures  will  shortly  come  be- 
fore this  House  that  reflect  the  growing 
awareness  of  the  phght  of  Vietnam  war 
and  Vietnam-era  veterans — the  prob- 
lems oC  readjustment  in  communities 
still  embittered  by  that  divisive  war:  the 
inadequacy  of  job  training  and  mean- 
ingful opportunities  for  employment:  the 
need  for  special  and  continuing  medical 
treatment  for  the  victims  of  poisoning 
from  powerful  herbicidal  agents. 

I  have  cosponsored  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  support  H.R.  6377,  the  Viet- 
nam-Era Veterans  Agent  Orange  Act, 
which  will  extend  Government  medical 
benefits  to  those  suffering  the  effects  of 
exposure  to  that  chemical  agent.  And  I 
urge  support  for  the  full  package  of  pro- 
posals— all  attempts  to  redress  the 
shameful  neglect  of  these  veterans — in- 
cluded in  the  comprehensive  Vietnam 
veterans  bill  of  1979. 

The  establishment  of  a  Vietnam  me- 
morial on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  which 
I  fully  endorse,  is  but  a  symbolic  step  this 
Congress  can  take  to  honor  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  The  elements  of  the 
comprehensive  package  will  make  a  fun- 
damental improvement  in  the  lot  of  these 
veterans,  will  revise  the  record  of  neglect, 
and  deserve  the  support  of  this  House. 


um  with  little  or  no  reciprocity  from 
them. 


LACK  OP  RECIPROCITY  FROM  U.S. 
ALLIES  CANNOT  LAST  FOREVER 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
ability of  our  country  to  persuade  our 
allies  to  help  us  in  our  problems  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Iran  is  very  sad — 
both  for  us  and  for  them.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  become  incapable  in  persuading 
those  nations,  for  whom  we  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  to  protect,  to  join 
with  us  in  our  Olympic  boycott  to  protest 
Soviet  aggression,  or  to  act  to  deny  Iran 
the  economic  benefits  to  which  they  are 
not  entitled.  With  particular  disgust.  I 
note  that  Britain  has  decided  to  impose 
only  limited  sanctions  against  Iran.  In- 
stead of  being  retroactive  to  November 
4 — the  date  the  53  Americans  were  taken 
hostage — Britain's  sanctions  will  apply 
only  to  new  business  with  Iran.  Have  we 
become  so  weak  and  our  policies  in  such 
disrepute,  that  our  allies  merely  scoff  at 
our  foreign  pohcy  and  only  cynically  and 
halfheartedly  support  us?  If  so,  maybe 
we  can  begin  to  reverse  this  trend  by 
letting  our  friends  realize  that  our  NATO 
defense  contribution  cannot  last  in- 
definitely, and  most  importantly,  cannot 
and  will  not  continue  to  exist  in  a  vacu- 


CONGRESS  MUST  SHOW  THE  PUBLIC 
IT  WILL  POLICE  ITSELF 

•  Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand that  the  matter  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son) has  been  removed  from  today's 
consideration  as  a  result  of  a  request 
from  the  gentleman's  attorney. 

I  regret  this  very  much.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  deserves  an  expedi- 
tious hearing  before  this  body  on  the 
serious  charges  leveled  against  him.  The 
discredit  that  these  charges  alone  have 
brought  on  the  Congress  as  an  institu- 
tion of  our  Government  also  deserve 
thorough  and  immediate  examination 
and  explanation. 

The  Committee  on  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct  has  made  its  recommenda- 
tions for  sanctions.  It  has  no  further  au- 
thority. The  House  of  Representatives 
now  has  the  exclusive  duty  to  punish  or 
exonerate  in  this  matter. 

Every  day  we  delay,  every  hour  we  de- 
lay, confirms  the  public's  impression  of 
our  inclination  to  police  others,  but  not 
ourselves. 


YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS: 
AN  ESSENTIAL  INVESTMENT  IN 
OUR  NATION'S  FUTURE 

(Mr.  LOWRY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.  > 

Mr.  LOWRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  histori- 
cally, in  periods  of  economic  uncertainty 
and  instability,  such  as  we  are  experi- 
encing today,  young  workers  have  been 
especially  hard  hit.  Even  in  times  when 
the  economy  ha^  been  strong  and  the 
national  unemployment  rate  relatively 
low,  young  people  have  experienced  dis- 
proportionate levels  of  unemployment. 
This  is  due  to  a  number  of  factors  in- 
cluding: The  impermanent,  transitional 
status  our  society  assigns  to  youth;  out- 
right discrimination  by  age.  race  (toward 
ethnic  minorities ) ,  and  sex  (especially 
women ) ;  employers  who  do  not  view 
young  workers  as  serious,  permanent 
employees  to  be  trained  for  the  long 
term:  young  people  who  are  unclear 
about  what  work  they  want  to  do  or  so 
narrowly  define  their  choices  that  they 
leave  none;  and  heightened  competition 
for  jobs  because  of  a  greatly  expanded 
work  force. 

From  1968  to  1978  overall  youth  un- 
employment increased  from  9  to  13  per- 
cent. Minority  youths  experienced  an 
even  greater  increase  during  this  same 
time  period,  from  19  to  35  percent.  Many 
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I>eople  feel  that  young  people  in  general, 
and  minority  youth  particularly,  are  un- 
employed in  numbers  far  greater  than 
these  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indi- 
cate. While  the  factors  I  mentioned 
earUer  have  a  great  impact  on  youth 
unemployment,  they  do  not  give  the  total 
picture. 

There  is  both  a  need  for  development 
of  more  jobs  for  youth  and  a  need  to 
more  carefully  assist  young  people  in 
preparing  for  jobs  that  already  exist. 
Young  people  need  competency  in  the 
basic  skills  and  appropriate  job  training. 
Whether  young  people  choose  to  become 
craftpersons,  go  to  college,  seek  advance- 
ment from  an  entry  level  position,  even- 
tually work  part  time,  or  work  full  time 
at  home,  basic  job  skills  will  prove  to  be 
an  invaluable  asset  to  them  throughout 
their  lives.  Additionally,  money  earned 
by  many  young  people  is  necessary  in 
obtaining  basic  needs  for  their  own  and 
their  families'  survival. 

I  support  past  efforts  to  addre.ss  youth 
unemployment  in  our  country  and  am  in 
strong  support  of  President  Carter's 
youth  employment  initiative.  Job  oppor- 
tunities simply  must  be  made  available 
to  the  young  people  of  our  Nation.  Young 
people  must  have  an  opportunity  to 
function  within  a  structured  setting  with 
the  expectation  of  performing  specified 
tasks  for  pay.  The  discipline  learned  and 
the  money  earned  are  essential  to  their 
growth  and  ability  to  function  within 
our  society.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues 
to  work  for  the  passage  of  an  effective 
youth  jobs  program  and  to  insist,  as  I 
do,  that  funding  be  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated at  a  level  that  insures  suc- 
cess. 

Youth  employment  programs  are  a 
wise  and  fiscally  responsible  investment 
in  our  Nation's  future.  Our  young  people 
must  have  an  opportunity  to  attain  skills 
that  are  negotiable  in  the  workplace. 
A  viable  future  for  them  depends  on  it. 
I  will  be  speaking  with  you  about  other 
aspects  of  the  youth  unemployment  crisis 
in  the  coming  weeks.  Thank  you. 


NICARAGUAN    LEADERS    CRITICIZE 
SPEAKER  O'NEILL 

(Mr.  BAUMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
most  objective  observers  would  agree 
with  me  that  the  Government  of  Nic- 
aragua is  now  controlled  by  Commu- 
nists. They  certainly  have  given  every 
indication  of  that  by  their  signing  of 
agreements  with  Cuba  and  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 

Last  week  I  read  several  news  dis- 
patches in  which  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  made  direct  and 
highly  derogatory  references  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
They  made  these  statements  simply  be- 
cause the  Speaker  had  the  audacity  to 
suggest  that  a  more  moderate  political 
participation  in  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  might  be  in  order  before  any 


aid  legislation  comes  before  this  House. 

Yesterday  in  an  almost  unprecedented 
move  the  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua  had 
delivered  to  the  Speaker  an  insulting 
letter  asking  for  him  to  withdraw  these 
supposed  remarks  about  the  need  for 
mo(leration  in  Nicaragua. 

Fortunately,  we  live  in  a  free  country 
where  the  head  of  our  legislative  body 
can  make  any  comments  he  wishes  with- 
out being  jailed  or  thrown  out,  as  the 
vice  president  of  Nicaragua's  CouncU  of 
State  Jose  Francisco  Cardinale  escaped 
only  a  few  days  ago  because  of  his  anti- 
communism. 

I  think,  however,  this  event  underlines 
the  character  of  the  people  we  are  deal- 
ing with  in  the  Sandinista  government 
of  Nicaragua. 


THE  FEDERAL  FIREFIGHTERS  BILL 
IS  FISCALLY  INCENDIARY 

(Mr.  DANNEME'YER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  remarkable  display  of  legislative  irre- 
sponsibility, the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Subcommittee  on  Human  Re- 
sources yesterday  approved  a  measure 
which  substantially  reduces  the  workweek 
of  Federal  firefighters  while  maintaining 
their  pay  at  nearly  the  present  level. 

The  bill.  H.R.  2748,  is  identical  to  legis- 
lation vetoed  by  the  President  in  the 
95th  Congress,  and  will  result  in  sub- 
stantial additional  costs  to  be  borne  by 
taxpayers  at  the  very  time  this  Congress 
has  been  attempting  to  produce  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  President's  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  has  estimated  the  additional 
costs  (^  depending  on  how  overtime  and 
premium  pay  reductions  are  resolved) 
could  go  as  high  as  $36  million  for  ci- 
vilian and  $26  million  for  military  fire- 
fighters for  a  total  of  some  $62  million 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  alone. 
OMB  has  informed  officials  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Fire  Fighters  that 
it  cannot  justify  the  increased  expendi- 
tures called  for  in  H.R.  2748  when,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  asking  agencies  to  take 
severe  cuts  in  funds  and  personnel.  As 
a  result,  OMB  has  suspended  considera- 
tion of  the  Federal  firefighters  bill  for 
the  foreseeable  future. 

In  addition,  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  has  stated  there  is  no  short- 
age of  applicants  for  these  Federal  posi- 
tions, and  that  Federal  firefighters  pres- 
ently receive  adequate  compensation  for 
the  duties  they  perform  since  they  are 
entitled  to  premium  pay  for  longer  tours 
of  duty. 

Even  in  past  Congresses,  which  paid 
little  if  any  attention  to  mounting  def- 
icits. Federal  firefighter  legislation  re- 
ceived something  less  than  an  enthusi- 
astic reception.  It  was  rejected  by  the 
House  in  the  &4th  Congress  and  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  June  1978.  It 
was  also  stricken  from  the  civil  service 
reform  legislation  during  floor  debate  in 
September  1978. 


At  each  of  these  stages,  responsible 
officials  of  the  administration  have  ex- 
posed the  measure.  The  subcommittee's 
action  in  processing  a  bill  with  no  ap- 
parent future  is  nothing  more  than  a 
political  charade. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  PAILS  TO  SUPPORT 
ECONOMIC  SANCTIONS  AGAINST 
IRAN 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week  in 
Britain,  Parliament  has  failed  to  voice 
support  for  economic  sanction  agree- 
ments against  Iran — this  is  a  matter  of 
great  concern. 

Voices  of  economic  dissension  threaten 
what  should,  and  can,  be  a  unified  ex- 
pression ol  commonly  held  principle: 
The  taking  of  hostages,  wherever  it  may 
take  place  in  the  world  and  whichever 
nations  may  be  involved,  is  not  a  sup- 
portable behavior,  and  the  international 
community  must  stand  together,  in  word 
and  in  fact,  in  expressing  this  belief. 

We  need  careful  thought,  but  we  also 
need  consistent  action.  There  are  points 
of  principle  worth  agreeing  upon,  and 
the  validity  of  such  prmciples  does  not 
vary  with  economic  circumstance.  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  every  nation,  should  not 
place  economic  advantage  above  basic 
principles  of  international  law  and  the 
rights  of  individuals. 


ADMINISTRATION  BOBBLES  AND 
VACILLATES  ON  CUBAN  REFU- 
GEES 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr  Speaker,  the  admin- 
istration's handling  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gee situation  is  sadly  typical  of  Carter 
foreign  pohcy:  First  a  bobble,  then  vacil- 
lation, then,  finally,  a  bit  too  late,  a  clar- 
ification of  their  position. 

In  solving  the  problem  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees we  need  to  recognize  it  as  a  problem 
different  from  any  we  have  faced  before. 
There  are  two  things  the  administration 
needs  to  do. 

First  we  need  to  focus  better  on  the 
cause  of  the  problem,  which  is  Fidel  Cas- 
tro and  the  political  and  economic  pov- 
erty he  has  brought  to  his  country.  Cas- 
tro has  sold  out  his  people  to  the  Rus- 
sians. He  has  sent  them  to  die  in  coun- 
tries they  care  little  about  and  where 
they  have  no  national  interest.  He  has 
ruined  the  economy  of  his  country. 

It  is  clear  that  by  his  actions  Fidel 
Castro  has  forfeited  hLs  claim  to  moral 
leadership  of  Cuba. 

Second,  we  should  make  it  clear  to  the 
Cuban  refugees  that  they  are  temporary- 
guests  of  the  United  States,  not  immi- 
grants. Their  homeland  is  Cuba,  not  here. 

The  Cubans  should  be  given  exile  status 
here.  They  should  be  given  temporary 
asylum  until  a  change  in  government 
allows  them  to  return  to  their  homeland. 
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Many  nations  have  given  temporary 
havpn  tn  rpsifipnt.'^  of  Other  countries. 


There  was  no  objection. 


in  the  final  regulations  for  the  title  IV 
programs    under    the    Elementary    and 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he     mittee  reports  or  debates  was  it  indicated     the  Congress  has  legislated  but  by  what 
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Many  nations  have  given  temporary 
haven  to  residents  of  other  countries. 

Furthermore,  if  the  Cuban  exiles 
should  decide  to  set  up  some  kind  of  gov- 
emment-in-exile,  we  should  consider  rec- 
ognizing It  and  helping  it. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  my  col- 
leagues to  consider  exile  status  rather 
than  immigrant  status  as  the  proper 
focus  for  dealing  with  the  Cuban  refugee 
problem. 

ANOTHER   INTELLIGENCE    FAILURE 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. 1 

Mr.  RUDD  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
wrote  to  the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
asking  for  comment  on  a  report  which 
included  the  allegation  that  500  Nicara- 
guan  troops  were  aiding  the  Communists 
m  Angola. 

DIA  responded  by  claiming  such  an 
allegation  "appears  completely  without 
foundation." 

However,  in  the  Foreign  Broadcast  In- 
formation Service  daily  report  of  May 
8 — the  same  date  as  DIA's  response — 
Angolan  officials  were  quoted  as  praising 
the  Nicaraguans  for  sending  500  enlisted 
men  to  Angola  as  requested  by  Fidel  Cas- 
tro. 

The  erroneous  assessment  by  the  DIA. 
several  weeks  after  the  troops  began  ar- 
riving, further  illustrates  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration's neglect  of  our  foreign  in- 
telligence network. 

This  example  also  creates  justifiable 
concern  about  possible  deficiencies  of 
our  intelligence  in  other  adversary  na- 
tions and  emphasizes  the  need  for  con- 
centrated efforts  to  upgrade  it. 


There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL   EXPLANATION 

'Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was  giv- 
en permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  No.  243  I  am  recorded  as  not 
having  voted.  I  was  present  on  the  floor. 
I  did  insert  my  card  in  the  machine.  Had 
it  responded.  I  would  have  voted  no. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  statement  appear  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  IMMIGRATION,  REFUGEES, 
AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  OF 
COMMTITEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 
TO  SIT  TODAY  DL*RING  PROCEED- 
INGS UNDER  5 -MINUTE  RLT^ 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and  In- 
ternational Law.  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  be  permitted  to  sit  today 
during  proceedings  of  the  House  under 
the  5 -minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 


TO  DISAPPROVE  HEW  REGULA- 
TIONS REGARDING  GRANTS  TO 
STATES  FOR  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  91  >  to  disapprove 
the  regulations  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  relating 
to  grants  to  State  educational  agencies 
for  educational  improvement,  resources, 
and  support,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

n  1220 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  objection,  I  assume  the  chair- 
man will  give  some  explanation  of  the 
request? 

Mr.  PERKINS,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  91  is  a  resolution 
disapproving  the  regulations  for  the  pro- 
grams authorized  by  title  rv  of  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
The  reason  the  Senate  has  disapproved 
these  regulations  is  that  the  program  ad- 
ministrators have  gone  beyond  the  law 
and  have  permitted  use  of  the  librarj' 
book  funds  for  the  purchase  of  phj'sical 
education  equipment. 

The  law  does  not  permit  that,  nor  did 
the  proposed  regulations.  It  is  clearly 
beyond  the  law,  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  voted  unani- 
mously to  support  the  Senate  resolution. 
I  ask  the  support  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  91 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  HotLse  of  Rep- 
resentatives concuTTing ) .  That  the  final  reg- 
ulations submitted  to  the  Congress  In  1980 
pertaining  to  grants  to  State  educational 
agencies  for  educational  Improvement,  re- 
sources, and  support  authorized  under  title 
IV  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  are  disapproved  by  the 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 431(d)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  on  the  grounds  that  the  regula- 
tions are  inconsistent  with  the  laws  and  are 
returned  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
to  be  modified  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as 
provided  In  section  431(e)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Pfrkins>  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PETRKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  of  disap- 
proval recently  passed  by  the  Senate, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  91.  ad- 
dresses a  very  important  inconsistency 


in  the  final  regulations  for  the  title  IV 
programs  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  These  regula- 
tions were  transmitted  to  Congress  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register  on 
April  7.  1980. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  title  IV 
programs  of  the  Elementary-  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act.  Title  IV,  part  B, 
provides  funds  for  the  purchase  of  li- 
brary resources  and  instructional  ma- 
terials and  equipment.  Part  C  funds  ed- 
ucational innovation  and  support.  Part 
D  funds  guidance  and  coimseling  pro- 
grams. All  the  title  IV  programs  were 
amended  in  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1978.  The  final  regulations  which  re- 
cently came  out  of  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion are  intended  to  respond  to  the  1978 
amendments  and  will  govern  these  pro- 
grams for  the  next  4  years. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  Senate 
took  action  on  thi.s  resolution  because  of 
a  single  provision  in  the  regulations  per- 
taining to  part  B  funds  for  instructional 
materials  and  equipment.  This  particular 
provision  greatly  concerns  a  number  of 
us  who  have  worked  with  this  program 
over  the  years. 

The  provision  about  whi'-h  the  Senate 
is  concerned  would  allow  title  IV.  part 
B  funds  to  be  used  to  purcha.se  physical 
education  equipment  This  provision  was 
not  in  the  prop.ised  regulations  In  fact, 
the  proposed  regulation  specifically  ex- 
cluded physical  education  equipment. 
The  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  has  made  the  point — a  very 
good  point  in  my  judgment — that  the 
law  explicitly  states  that  title  IV-B  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  instructional  equip- 
ment in  the  academic  subjects  only. 

The  amendment  restricting  purchases 
to  academic  equipment  and  materials 
was  added  to  the  legislation  in  1978  to 
prevent  misuse  of  these  funds.  In  adopt- 
ing this  amendment  to  limit  these  funds 
to  academic  materials  and  equipment. 
Congress  clearly  intended  that  equip- 
ment of  a  nonacademic  nature  was  not 
eligible.  And  Congress  specifically  put 
physical  education  equipment  in  the 
categon-'  of  nonacademic  equipment. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  phys- 
ical education  is  not  included  in  the 
definition  of  academic  subjects  contained 
in  these  regulations.  So  the  regulations 
are  not  even  consistent  themselves. 

I  stronely  feel — and  I  am  sure  many 
of  you  will  agree  with  me — that  Congress 
never  intended  Federal  funds  to  be  used 
to  buy  gym  and  athletic  equipment.  His- 
torically the  title  rV-B  program  has  al- 
ways been  intended  to  beef  up  the 
educational  program  in  a  particular 
school  district  by  providing  needed  li- 
brary books  and  instructional  materials 
and  equipment.  I  believe  that  allowing 
these  regulations  to  go  into  effect  with 
this  provision  would  open  up  the  door 
to  all  sorts  of  equipment  that  Ls  periph- 
eral to  basic  learning  being  bought  with 
Federal  funds. 

That  is  the  only  quarrel  the  Senate 
has  with  these  regulations,  and  I  concur. 

It  is  urgent  that  the  House  move  ex- 
peditiously on  this  resolution,  since  the 
regulations  are  scheduled  to  go  into  ef- 
fect on  May  22.  Therefore,  I  would  urge 
the  Members  to  respect  the  integrity  of 
the  title  rV-B  program  and  pass  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  91. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodling). 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  support  of  my  chairman's  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  91  which 
calls  for  the  disapproval  of  regulations 
relating  to  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  for  educational  improvement 
resources  and  support.  This  is  just 
another  indication  of  an  agency  that 
decided  to  rewrite  the  legislation  after 
we  thought  we  did  a  pretty  good  job  of 
writing  it  in  the  first  place. 

We  are  taking  more  time  trying  to 
catch  agencies  who  attempt  to  rewrite 
legislation  and  in  this  particular  instance 
it  deals  with  physical  education  equip- 
ment, bleachers  and  things  of  that 
nature  being  termed  "academic  educa- 
tional needs." 

I  would  ask  that  everyone  support 
this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Senate  Congressional  Resolution  91 
calls  for  the  disapproval  of  regulations 
relating  to  grants  to  State  education 
agencies  for  educational  improvement, 
resources  and  support.  These  final  regu- 
lations for  ESEA  title  IV-B  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  on  April 
7,  1980.  and  include  "physical  education 
equipment"  in  the  definition  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  "appropriate  for  use 
in  providing  education  in  academic 
subjects  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  that  is  used  to  teach  or 
learn  an  academic  subject." 

This  is  another  example  in  the  con- 
tinuing saga  of  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  executive  branch  which  goes 
beyond  the  statute  and  is  clearly  in 
opposition  to  congressional  intent.  As 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  we  have  exercised  our  statu- 
tory authority  to  disapprove  regulations 
in  the  past  because  of  these  violations. 
Today's  resolution  of  disapproval  follows 
along  with  that  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  intent  of  Congress  is  clearly 
reflected  in  regulations. 

In  opposing  inclusion  of  physical  edu- 
cation equipment  within  the  definition 
of  academic  subject,  the  following  should 
be  noted: 

First.  Prior  to  its  amendment  by  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Education  Amendments 
01  1978  (Public  Law  95-561) ,  ESEA  IV-B 
did  not  limit  the  acquisition  of  instruc- 
tional equipment  and  materials  to  pro- 
viding education  in  "academic  subjects." 
This  restriction  was  added  by  the  1978 
statute. 

Second.  The  House  Education  and  La- 
bor Committee,  in  its  report  on  the  Edu- 
cation Amendment  of  1978  (H.  Rept.  95- 
1137),  dwelt  at  length  on  the  misuse  of 
funds  for  IV-B  and  labeled  as  question- 
able expenditures  for  "gym  equipment 
such  as  bleacher  seats  and  basketballs." 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  explanation  of  the  regula- 
tions contained  in  the  Federal  Register 
notes  bleacher  seats  as  an  improper  use 
of  IV-B  funds  but  does  not  include  bas- 
ketballs which,  according  to  the  defini- 
tion used  in  the  regulations,  should  well 
be  included. 

Third.  At  no  point  either  in  the  com- 


mittee reports  or  debates  was  it  indicated 
that  rV-B  funds  were  intended  for  use  in 
physical  education  programs  nor  was 
there  any  indication  that  the  words 
"suitable  for  use  in  providing  education 
in  academic  subjects"  were  meant  to  in- 
clude physical  education  equipment.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  opposite  seems  to 
be  the  case  as  IV-B  is  continually 
stressed  as  a  program  which  meets  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  needs. 

Fourth.  The  explanation  given  by 
HEW  for  including  gym  equipment  indi- 
cates the  reason  as  "more  than  100  pro- 
tested the  exclusion  of  gym  equipment." 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  since  gym  equipment  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  draft  regulation  or  in  ear- 
lier regulations,  there  was  no  incentive 
for  persons  agreeing  with  this  exclusion 
to  write,  and  inclusion  or  deletion  of  an 
item  in  the  regulations  should  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  number  of  letters  re- 
ceived but  rather  by  the  law  and  the  in- 
lent  of  Congress.  If  it  is  indicated  that 
regulations  depend  upon  the  volume  of 
mail,  the  Department  would  soon  be  bur- 
dened by  an  avalanche  of  correspond- 
ence generated  by  opposing  sides  of  var- 
ious issues. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  this  bi- 
partisan effort  and  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  resolution  of  disapproval. 

Mr.  ERDAHL  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ERDAHL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  91. 
In  recent  days  we  have  seen  encouraging 
evidences  of  the  proper  use  of  the  con- 
gressional veto.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  elected  to  be  policymakers  of  this 
ronntn-  have  a  responsibility  and  an 
obligation  to  make  the  laws.  We  also  have 
an  ongoing  responsibility  for  the  rules 
and  regulations  that  emanate  from  those 
laws. 

Oftentimes  we  see  the  people  in  the 
bureaucracy  who  do  not  have  to  go 
through  the  rigors  of  running  for  elec- 
tion promulgating  rules  and  regulations 
which,  of  course,  have  the  same  effect  as 
law.  So  I  want  to  rise  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Goodling  >  for  the  leadership  he  has 
exerted  in  this  area,  as  well  as  certainly 
our  chairman,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky.  Carl  Perkins,  for 
bringing  before  this  body  a  proper  exer- 
cise of  our  congressional  responsibility 
to  see  that  rules  and  regulations  that 
go  beyond  the  intent  of  Congress  are  in 
fact  properly  vetoed. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Just  to  conclude,  we 
were  given  as  a  reason  for  wTiting  this 
regtilation.  the  way  they  wTote  it.  the 
fact  that  they  received  100  letters  of  com- 
plaint that  it  did  not  include  physical 
education  equipment.  If  an  agency  or  de- 
partment is  going  to  respond  to  how 
many  letters  they  get  in  opposition  to 
something  I  will  guarantee  they  are  go- 
ing to  get  an  awful  lot  of  mail  and  then 
they  will  be  up  here  asking  for  money 
to  open  their  mail  because  everyone  will 
know  that  they  are  moved  not  by  what 


the  Congress  has  legislated  but  by  what 
somebody  wrote  in  some  letter. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution  was 
concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FAIR   HOUSING   AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1980 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  656  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows ; 

H.   Res.   656 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  62O0) 
to  amend  title  VIII  of  the  Act  commonly 
called  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise 
the  procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bUI  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
troUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  In  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendment  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Chisholm)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mar>land 
<  Mr.  Bauman  ) ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  656 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  biU 
H.R.  5200.  the  Fair  Housing  Amendments 
Act  of  1980.  to  amend  title  'VHI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  to  revise  the 
procedures  for  the  enforcement  of  fair 
housing. 

This  is  an  open  rule.  Mr.  Speaker,  pro- 
viding for  2  hours  of  general  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
rule  provides  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  now  printed 
in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
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poses  of  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  The  resolution  provides  for  one  mo- 
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poses  of  amendment  under  the  5 -minute 
rule.  The  resolution  provides  for  one  mo- 
tion to  reconmiit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

In  addition,  the  rule  waives  points  of 
order  against  the  committee  substitute 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  7,  rule  16.  Clause  7,  rule  16.  pro- 
hibits the  offering  of  nongermane 
amendments  to  a  bill.  The  committee 
substitute  includes  certain  provisions 
providing  for  procedures  for  congres- 
sional review  of  agency  rules  which 
might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  on 
germaneness  grounds.  Thus,  the  waiver 
of  the  nile  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  re- 
porting this  vital  piece  of  legislation. 
H.R.  5200  strikes  at  one  of  the  most  per- 
vasive forms  of  discrimination  in  this 
country.  Although  the  constitutional 
rights  of  individuals  to  freedom  of  choice 
in  the  housing  market  have  been  undis- 
puted since  passage  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  the  problems  of  housing 
discrimination  have  been  treated  unhke 
other  forms  of  discrimination:  The 
remedies  to  achieve  equitable  housing 
practices  have  been  at  most  weak  and  in 
a  practical  sense  nonexistent.  H.R.  5200 
will  establish  for  the  first  time  the  neces- 
sary tools  to  move  toward  greater  justice 
in  the  housing  market. 

I  will  reserve  my  further  comments  on 
this  important  legislation  for  general  de- 
bate, and  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  656.  so  that  House  may 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5200. 

n  1230 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consideration  of  this 
rule  today  is  somewhat  unusual  in  that 
we  will  not.  following  the  adoption  of 
the  rule,  go  to  general  debate  or  amend- 
ments or  final  action  on  the  bill.  I  am 
told  by  some  of  those  more  knowledge- 
able in  the  ways  of  this  legislation  than 
I  that  is  because  amendments  to  the 
bill  that  are  to  be  offered  may  well  be 
adopted,  and  that  the  Administration  is 
loathe  to  bring  up  the  legislation  be- 
fore they  feel  that  they  have  the  votes 
to  defeat  some  of  tliese  amendments. 
That  is  unfortunate  because  some  of 
the  amendments  would  improve  the  bill. 

The  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
(Mrs.  Chisholmi  has  only  briefly 
touched  upon  this  legislation,  but  this 
is  an  open  rule,  and  I  certainly  think 
that  the  great  majority,  if  not  all,  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  would  sup- 
port the  right  of  any  individual  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  live  anywhere  he  chooses 
without  racial  or  other  discrimination 
being  levied  upon  him  by  anyone.  While 
this  goal  is  laudable  many  of  us  do  have 
problems  with  the  specific  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  as  reported  establishes  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  administrative  law 
judges  as  the  enforcement  mechanism 
for  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  I  have  to  ad- 
mit, looking  at  the  record,  that  HUD 
oCQcials'  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  is  hardly  anything  to  WTite  home 
to  mother  about.  But  what  is  suggested 
in  this  legislation  is  that  seven  judges 


will  be  enough  administrative  law  judges 
to  handle  the  caseload  for  the  entire 
Nation,  even  though  there  are  10  re- 
gional HUD  offices.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one realistically  believes  this  is  a  suffi- 
cient mechanism  to  carry  out  enforce- 
ment, so  we  start  out  in  the  bill  with 
probably  an  inherent  disability  on  the 
part  of  enforcement. 

Furthermore,  these  judges  will  not 
have  the  power  as  our  regular  Federal 
judiciary  has  to  grant  any  damages  to 
the  people  who  are  actually  the  objects 
of  discrimination.  The  awards  of  any 
civil  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  will  go 
to  HUD.  Why  give  HUD  penalties  when 
it  is  the  individual  who  is  discriminated 
against  and  ought  to  receive  some  sort 
of  recompense  for  that. 

This  legislation  also  suggests  that  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  ought  to  give  taxpay- 
ers financed  assistance  to  public  and 
private  organizations  involved  in  reduc- 
ing housing  discrimination.  You  can  dis- 
agree or  not  with  that  concept,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  much  that  is  going 
to  cost,  and  the  bill  does  not  tell  us  that. 
Because  of  these  and  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  I  intend  to  support,  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support,  the  so-called 
Sensenbrenner-Volkmer  amendment. 
Contrary  to  several  recent  statements 
that  I  have  heard,  this  amendment  does 
not  gut  the  bill.  I  think  it  improves  it 
significantly,  both  for  those  who  might 
suffer  discrimination  and  those  who 
ought  to,  when  they  are  accused,  have 
the  right  to  answer  those  accusations. 
So  I  hope  you  will  consider  that. 

Finally,  I  would  ask  you  to  consider 
the  Hyde  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  which  goes  to  the  rights  of  ap- 
praisers using  certain  words  and  phrases 
in  their  reports  when  they  appraise  the 
value  of  properties.  I  think  it  is  a  neces- 
sity to  use  words  telling  the  prospective 
buyers  as  to  whether  or  not  churches  or 
synagogues  or  schools  are  in  fact  in  the 
area,  and  these  factors  do  have  some 
bearing  on  whether  the  value  is  high  or 
low  for  a  given  piece  of  property.  So  this 
will  be  dealt  with  in  the  Hyde  amend- 
ment. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  these  amend- 
ments so  that  this  legislation  will  be  in 
a  form  that  we  can  all  support. 

I  also  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  at  this  point  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Sensenbrenner)  . 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1968,  the  Fair  Housing  Act  was  en- 
acted with  the  intent  of  preventing  ra- 
cial discrimination  in  housing  sales  and 
rentals.  But,  now,  the  act  is  criticized  as 
too  weak,  too  confused,  and  too  burden- 
some. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  'HUD),  enforcer  of 
the  act.  has  been  chided  by  many  for 
Its  poor  enforcement  staff,  its  lack  of 
enforcement  guidelines,  its  slow  proce- 
dures, and  its  poor  dispute  conciliation 
methods. 

Consequently,  H.R.  5200  was  intro- 
duced in  Congress  last  year  allegedly  to 
address  these  problems.  The  House  Judi- 


ciary Conmiittee  has  reported  the  bill 
for  action. 

Unfortunately,  as  reported,  H.R.  5200 
only  hurts  everyone  involved  in  housing 
transactions  and  discrimination  com- 
plaints, by  placing  potential  clouds  over 
property  sites  and  transfers. 

A  person  transferred  in  his  job,  for  ex- 
ample, could  be  prohibited  from  selling 
his  home  by  a  discrimination  complaint 
against  his  property  of  which  he  has  no 
knowledge.  Adversely  affected,  too,  would 
be  the  buyer  of  such  a  home,  who  is 
frozen  out  until  the  complaint  is 
adjudicated. 

H.R.  5200  also  would  give  HUD  un- 
necessary authority  over  the  appraisal 
and  insurance  industries.  That  would 
duplicate  the  effort  of  38  States,  for  ex- 
ample, to  fight  discrimination  in  mort- 
gage insurance,  now  guaranteed  in  most 
areas  by  mandatory  insurance  pooling 
devices. 

But,  the  most  controversial  issue  in 
H.R.  5200  is  its  creation  of  a  new  fair 
housing  enforcement  mechanism — HUD- 
appointed  administrative  tribunals  with 
complex  procedures  and  perhaps  uncon- 
stitutional powers.  This  approach  has 
several  problems. 

First,  compensatory  damages  are 
barred,  so  homeowners  harassed  by  friv- 
olous complaints  have  no  protections. 

Second,  these  tribunals  may  be  biased 
toward  the  viewpoint  of  HUD,  which  ap- 
points their  members.  That  is  not  fair  to 
the  accused  homeowner,  seller,  or  land- 
lord. 

Third,  these  tribimals  could  not  award 
relief  for  pain  and  suffering  or  punitive 
damages,  thus  denying  some  forms  of 
relief  to  discrimination  victims. 

Fourth,  imder  this  system,  HUD  would 
investigate  a  complaint,  HUD  would  rep- 
resent the  victim,  and  a  HUD-appointed 
body  would  rule  on  the  complaint.  It 
would  be  highly  discriminatory  to  place 
HUD  in  the  role  of  judge,  jury,  and 
prosecutor. 

To  meet  these  objections,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  VolkmeJi)  and 
I  will  offer  an  amendment  to  have  dis- 
crimination complaints  investigated  by 
HUD,  prosecuted  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, and  decided  in  Federal  court,  in- 
stead. This  approach  is  better  on  several 
coiuits. 

First,  it  would  provide  more  relief 
options,  without  new  tribunals  having 
uncertain  authority  to  exercise  their 
more  limited  relief  options. 

Second,  it  would  assure  fairness  for 
both  the  accused  and  the  acciiser  by  plac- 
ing the  process  in  more  neutral  hands. 

Third,  it  would  provide  discrimination 
victims  a  more  efficient  means  for  resolv- 
ing their  complaints. 

Discrimination  complaints  are  serious 
matters  deserving  of  expeditious  and  im- 
partial resolution  protecting  both  the 
accused  and  the  accuser.  The  Sensen- 
brenner-Volkmer amendment  will  ac- 
complish this. 

Finally,  one  of  the  allegations  made 
regarding  the  administrative  enforce- 
ment mechanism  is  that  HUD  will  not 
be  considering  many  housing  cases  be- 
cause of  a  provision  in  H.R.  5200  which 
provides  for  mandatory  referral  by  HUD 
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of  fair  housing  complaints  to  certified 
State  and  local  fair  housing  agencies. 

What  the  proponents  of  H.R.  5200 
have  not  stated  is  that  HUD  before 
rendering  assistance  to  certified  State 
agencies  is  going  to  require  that  these 
State  agencies  enter  into  agreements 
with  HUD  that  would  also  allow  HUD 
to  keep  jurisdiction  over  fair  housing 
cases,  which  it  wishes  to  keep  within 
HUD. 

H.R.  5200  does  not  prevent  HUD  from 
coercing  States  into  contracting  away 
their  rights  as  to  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  referred  fair  housing  cases. 

I  at  this  point  make  as  part  of  the 
record  HUD  regulation  111.107  which  was 
published  in  the  May  14,  1980,  Federal 
Register,  as  follows: 

As  detailed  In  §111.102  of  this  section 
the  level  of  funds  to  set  aside  for  each 
agency  under  this  category  will  be  based 
upon  the  projected  number  of  complaints 
expected  to  be  referred  to  each  State  and 
local  agency  in  FY-80.  In  order  to  be  eligible 
to  apply  for  and  receive  these  funds,  how- 
ever, an  agency  must  demonstrate  in  its 
proposal  that  it  meets  or  will  meet  all  of 
the  following  criteria: 

(a)  That  there  is.  within  the  geographic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  agency,  a  sufficient  vol- 
ume of  current  or  potential  complaint  ac- 
tivity to  Justify  the  allocation  of  the  speci- 
fied level  of  funds.  In  demonstrating  this 
need,  the  agency  may  address  the  entire 
fair  housing  complaint  workload  extant  in 
the  Jurisdiction  and  cognizable  under  Title 
vni  notwithstanding  the  limited  base  upon 
which  the  Department's  FY-80  formula  is 
founded. 

Provided  further  that  all  agencies  must 
submit  along  with  their  proposals,  a  de- 
tailed narrative  describing  why  and  how  the 
allocation  of  the  specified  level  of  con- 
tributions from  the  Department  will  result 
In  a  complaint  processing  capability  within 
two  years  sufficient  to  enable  the  agency  to 
process  those  complaints  arising  in  the  Juris- 
diction in  future  years  with  a  level  of 
Huu  support  based  on  direct  reimbursement 
(HUD  projects  that  this  will  Initially  be 
at  a  rate  of  $350  per  complaint.) 

(b)  That  the  agency  has  entered  or  is  pre- 
pared to  enter  into  a  formal  written  agree- 
ment with  the  Department  negotiated  with 
the  appropriate  Regional  Office  of  Fair  Hous- 
ing which  provides  for  the  dual  filing  of  all 
complaints  of  housing  discrimination  cog- 
nizable under  both  Title  VIII  and  State  or 
local  law. 

(c)  That  the  agency  will  establish  a  means 
of  selectively  waiving  its  exclusive  process- 
ing authority  over  those  complaints  of  dis- 
crimination with  respect  to  which  the  De- 
partment has  identified  an  interest  or  con- 
cern based  on  Department  Initiated  systemic 
enforcement  activity.  In  such  cases  the 
agency  and  the  Department  will  have  con- 
current processing  authority.  (This  criterion 
does  not  contemplate  any  waiver  of  Jurisdic- 
tion by  a  State  or  local  agency) . 

(d)  That  the  agency  Is  prepared  to  develop 
procedures  acceptable  to  HUD  for  cooperat- 
ing with  other  substantially  equivalent 
agencies  having  concurrent  Jurisdiction  in 
some  or  all  of  its  housing  discrimination 
complaints  and  establishing  a  mutually  ac- 
ceptable allocation  of  the  cpmplalnt  process- 
ing workload. 

(e)  That,  within  the  limits  of  State  or  local 
law,  the  agency  will  cooperate  with  the  De- 
partment by  sharing  information  and  data 
relevant  to  Deoartment  investigations  and 
studies,  and  will  cooperate  with  and  other- 
wise assist  Department  Investleators  In  the 
carrying  out  of  their  responsibilities. 

(f)  That  the  agency  will  not  unilaterally 
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reduce  the  level  of  financial  resources  cur- 
rently committed  to  fair  housing  complaint 
processing.  Budget  and  staff  reductions  oc- 
casioned by  legislative  action  outside  the 
control  of  the  agency  will  not  result  in  a  per 
se  determination  of  ineligibility.  HUD  will. 
however,  take  such  actions  into  considera- 
tion in  assessing  the  ongoing  viability  of  an 
agency's  fair  housing  program. 

If  more  enforcement  teeth  are  needed 
in  the  Fair  Housing  Act.  that  can  be  done 
without  H.R.  5200's  rash  expansion  of  an 
agency  already  under  fire  for  its  enforce- 
ment failures. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
a  lot  of  time  to  debate  the  rule,  but  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  work  he  has  done  not  only  on  this 
amendment  but  on  other  parts  of  the  bill 
to  strengthen  the  bill,  which  has  been 
agreed  to  unanimously  by  those  who  are 
interested  in  providing  fair  housing  for 
everyone  in  this  country.  I  just  wish  to 
urge  everyone  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino*  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  House  Resolution  656,  which  is  an 
open  rule,  providing  for  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate  regarding  H.R.  5200.  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1980. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  approved  title 
VIII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  first 
comprehensive  statutory  framework 
guaranteeing  equality  of  housing  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  Thus,  a  clear 
and  strong  national  policy  against  hous- 
ing discrimination  was  established. 

We  now  find,  however,  that  the  prom- 
ises embodied  in  that  policy  are  still  only 
promises;  they  have  failed  to  become  a 
reality.  If  we  are  to  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  all  people  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  creed  or  national 
origin  be  guaranteed  equality  under  the 
law — then  the  need  for  the  approval  of 
H.R.  5200  is  clear — and  the  adoption  of 
this  rule  is  another  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  the  visibly  segregated 
housing  patterns  which  are  still  evident 
across  the  Nation,  recent  studies  confirm 
that  minorities  are  more  often  than  not 
subject  to  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices whenever  they  seek  housing.  For 
example,  one  recent  survey  of  the  prac- 
tices of  nearly  3,200  real  estate  sales 
firms  and  rental  agencies  in  40  metro- 
politan areas  found  that  the  probability 
of  a  black  homeseeker  encountering  dis- 
crimination would  be  75  percent  in  the 
rental  market  and  62  percent  in  the  sales 
market. 

A  similar  study,  measuring  discrimi- 


nation against  Mexican-Americans  In 
the  Dallas  rental  housing  market,  pro- 
duced even  more  alarming  results;  that 
is,  that  a  dark-skinned  Mexican -Ameri- 
can has  a  96-percent  chance  of  experi- 
encing discrimination  when  seeking 
rental  housmg.  Light-skinned  Mexican- 
Americans  were  found  to  be  subject  to  a 
65-percent  chance  of  encountering  dis- 
crimination. 

The  continuation  of  these  invidious 
practices  12  years  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Pair  Housing  Act  attests  to  the 
need  for  a  stronger,  more  effective  en- 
forcement mechanism. 

The  administrative  enforcement  sys- 
tem set  forth  in  H  R.  5200  is  designed  as 
a  less  costly,  less-time  consuming  and 
more  practical  alternative  to  the  judicial 
enforcement  system  contained  in  the 
current  law.  Administrative  systems  of 
enforcement  have  been  used  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies  for  decades:  both  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Congress  have 
consistently  reaffirmed  their  belief  in  the 
essential  fairness  of  such  systems. 

The  effects  of  housing  discrimination 
on  both  the  individual  and  the  society  are 
truly  pervasive.  To  the  individual,  it 
means  economic  hardship,  loss  of  job 
opportunities.  humiliatiOTi,  and  aliena- 
tion. To  the  society,  it  has  meant  the 
creation  of  the  massive  problems  we  now 
face,  including  the  trauma  of  school 
busing  to  compensate  for  persistent, 
segregated  housing  patterns. 

H.R.  5200  will  give  vitality  to  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  civil  rights 
legislation  passed  by  Congress.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  rule. 
:~  1240 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  . 

Mr.    EDWARDS    of    Cahfomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  full  support  of  the  rule 
as  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Rodino)  for  his 
strong  support  of  this  bill,  for  his  con- 
stant efforts  on  behalf  of  civil  rights, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  the 
gentleman  on  the  final  enactment  of  this 
bill  when  it  is  brought  before  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  statement.  I  would  like  to 
indicate  that  in  my  opinion  if  we  adopt 
the  Sensenbrenner  amendment  that 
has  already  been  discussed,  what  we 
would  in  effect  be  doing  is  putting  the 
very  cumbersome  awkward  enforcement 
process  again  into  the  same  turmoil  it 
has  been  in  previously. 
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I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  Mem- 


Cavanaugh 
Chappell 


Heckler 
Hefner 


Oberstar 
Obey 


Winn 
Wlrth 


Wylle 
Yates 


Young,  Mo. 
Zablocl^ 
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Mr.   Speaker,   on   March   6  last,   the         The  gentleman  and   a  group   of  his     guished  members  who.  in  their  own  rieht 
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I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  some  of  us  on  the 
minority  side  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  out  what  we  believe  to  be 
an  acceptable,  enforceable,  fair  compro- 
mise with  many,  many  safeguards  which 
we  will  discuss  when  the  bill  comes  up 
for  general  debate. 

Mr.  RODINO  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  support  he  has  given 
to  the  committee  to  bring  about  the 
approval  of  H.R.  5200.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  legislation  which  is  designed 
to  guarantee  equality  of  treatment  under 
the  law. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  committee  version 
of  the  bill.  There  is  no  question  there  is 
a  need  for  it. 

I  wanted  to  ask  a  question.  In  the 
course  of  this  discussion  has  it  been 
brought  out  that  the  President  himself 
has  put  his  imprimatur  of  approval  be- 
hind this  in  a  letter  that  he  has  sent? 

Mr.  RODINO.  Yes.  The  President  sent 
such  a  letter.  The  President  has  spoken 
out  strongly  time  and  time  again  in  sup- 
port of  fair  housing  legislation  and  the 
need  for  enforcement  provisions  to  elim- 
inate discrimination  in  housing.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  obser- 
vation and  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr. 
RosTENKOWsKi ' .  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previoiis  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  Mr  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  382,  nays  7. 
not  voting  43.  as  follows: 


Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 

Brad  em  as 

BrtnVley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Buchanan 

Bureener 

Burllson 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carter 


[Roll  No.  246] 

TEAS— ,182 

Abdnor 

Bailey 

Addsbbo 

Baldus 

Akaka 

Barnard 

Alexander 

Barnes 

Ambro 

Bavman 

Anderson. 

Beard.  R.I. 

Calif. 

Beard.  Tenn 

Andrews,  N.C. 

Bedell 

Andrews. 

Beilenson 

N  Dak. 

Benjamin 

Annunzlo 

Bennett 

Anthony 

Bereuter 

Appletfate 

Bethune 

Archer 

BevlU 

Ashley 

Bilag?l 

Aspin 

Blneham 

Atkinson 

Bo?KS 

AuColn 

Boland 

Bad  ham 

Boiling 

BafalU 

Boner 

Cavanaugh 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Clinger 

Ooelho 

Coleman 

Collins,  ni. 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhlUp 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Danielson 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DelUims 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

DlTon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Drlnan 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

E^lwards,  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

En-ilish 

Erriahl 

Krienborn 

Ertel 

Evans,  Del 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fen  wick 

Ferraro 

Plndley 

Pish 

Plsher 

Pithlan 

Flippo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Pord,  Tenn. 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlaon 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Hawkins 


Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Holtzman 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones,  N  C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

LevUas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loe  flier 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujati 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madlgan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulski 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mitchell.  N.Y. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead,  Pa 
MottI 

Murphy.  Ul, 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Murphy,  Pa 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 
Nolan 
O'Brien 
Oakar 


Oberstar 
Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Paahayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RabaU 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Pichmond 

Rinaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Sabo 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sheloy 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spelunan 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiiss 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams.  Mont 

Williams.  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 


Wmn 
Wirth 

Wolff 

Wnght 

Wyatt 


Wylle 
Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 
Young,  Fla. 

NAYS— 7 


Ashbrook  Hammcr- 

CoUins.  Tex.  schmldt 

Dannemeyer        Hlnson 


Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


McDonald 
Paul 


NOT  VOTINO — 43 


Albosta 

Anderson.  111. 

Blanchard 

Bonlor 

Breaux 

Brown.  Calif. 

Carr 

Dodd 

Downey 

Duncan,  Oreg. 

Plorlo 

f\>ley 

Giajmo 

Goldwater 

Orassley 


Hansen 

Harsha 

Jenrette 

Kindness 

LaFaJce 

Lundlne 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Marks 

Maxtin 

Mathls 

Minish 

Mitchell,  Md. 

Nowak 

Pepper 

D  1300 


Quayle 

Rangel 

Regula 

Santini 

Stewart 

Symms 

Traxler 

UUman 

Van  DeerUn 

White 

Wilson,  C.  H. 

Wolpe 

Wydler 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs : 

Mr.  Minish  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Goldwater. 
Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  McEwan. 
Mr.  Jenrette  with  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Regula. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  Van  DeerUn  with  Mr.  McEUnney, 

Mr  Traxler  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Santlnl  with  Mr.  Orassley. 

Mr.  LaPalce  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr  .Albosta  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Wolpe. 

Mr.  Blanchard  with  Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Glalmo  with  Mr.  Bonlor  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  Nowak. 

Mr.  Florlo  with  Mr.  White. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S,  662, 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up  the 
Conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  662/  to  provide  for  increased  partici- 
pation by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  and  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant 
to  the  rule,  the  conference  report  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  May  15, 
1980.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Stanton) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss). 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  6  last,  the 
House  passed  its  version  of  S.  662  to 
replemsh  the  three  great  regional  lend- 
ing banks. 

These  banks  and  their  lending  opera- 
tions carry  out  an  important  part  of  our 
world  policy.  For  every  dollar  that  we 
put  into  them,  we  get  a  leverage  of  some 
$50  contributed  by  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  otherwise  accruing.  For  every  $7 
that  we  contribute  in  terms  of  world 
trade  and  our  trade  balance  of  pay- 
ments, we  get  back  $11 — a  mighty  good 
trade. 

It  helps  jobs  and  profits  in  the  one 
out  of  seven  American  industries  which 
is  devoted  to  export.  It  helps  jobs  and 
profits  in  the  one-third  of  American 
farming  which  is  devoted  to  export. 

With  the  less  developed  world  sorely 
beset  Dy  the  tremendous  oil  price  in- 
creases, with  so  many  cf  them  loaned 
up,  with  the  social  problems  that  they 
have,  America's  humanitarian  concern, 
in  addition  to  America's  material  con- 
cern, is  deeply  involved. 

But  above  all,  if  we  want  a  secure 
world,  we  must  accompany  mihtary 
strength  with  economic  strength.  And 
these  three  development  banks,  service- 
tested  on  the  field  for  many  years,  are 
an  excellent  way  of  doing  that. 

We  went  to  conference  earlier,  and  we 
came  back  with  our  conference  report. 
I  was  so  full  of  confidence.  In  the  words 
of  Shakespeare  in  King  Henry  V,  I  sug- 
gested: "Once  more  unto  the  breach, 
dear  friends,  one  more;". 

But  the  trouble  was  I  did  not  have 
enough  "dear  friends,"  and  so  we  were 
mandated  to  go  back  to  conference  and 
chisel  and  pare  and  cut  the  tentative 
negotiations  which  had  been  made.  That 
we  did,  and  we  forced  down  the  throats 
of  a  recalcitrant,  reluctant,  and  foot- 
dragging  Senate  a  massive  10-percent 
cut  in  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  of  $275  million,  and  an  even  more 
massive  15-percent  cut  in  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  for  a  total  of  $66.7  mil- 
lion. 

We  are  here  today  with  a  conference 
report  amount  which,  in  all  honesty,  is 
less  than  I  should  have  liked.  But  we 
have  conscientiously  tried  to  carry  out 
the  mandate  of  this  Chamber. 

It  is  all  within  the  budget  resolution. 
The  amount  of  budgetary  outlays  in  the 
upcoming  fiscal  year,  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  we  are  aim.ing  and  in  which  1  hope 
we  will  achieve  a  balanced  budget,  is 
only  $10  million  or  so. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of 
American  jobs,  in  the  interest  of  Amer- 
ican security,  and  in  the  interest  of  a 
free,  independent,  and  secure  world,  I 
hope  that  this  conference  report  will  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report.  I  would  like  to  address 
my  brief  remarks  primarily  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  side — in  particular  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska,  a  loyal 
member  of  our  committee  and  tradi- 
tionally a  strong  supporter  of  the  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions. 


The  gentleman  and  a  group  of  his 
friends  have  announced  opposition  to 
this  conference  report  based  on  the  fact 
that  by  making  cuts  we  have  failed  to 
meet  the  commitments  negotiated  by  the 
administration,  and  that  a  dangerous 
precedent  has  been  established. 

I  feel  he  is  overly  concerned  about 
precedent  in  this  instance.  Congress,  by 
review — and  in  this  instance  cutting — 
the  authorizations  is  f  ulfUhng  its  proper 
role.  The  acts  establishing  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  these  banks  all  prohibit  our 
representatives  from  agreeing  to  in- 
creases in  U.S.  contributions  until  the 
Congress  has  authorized  the  full  amount. 
I  will  admit  to  the  gentleman  that  he  and 
I  have  in  the  past  attempted  to  make 
these  replenishment  agreemenLs  to  be 
sacred  and  "uncutable."  But  I  seriously 
doubt  that  preserving  the  precedent  won 
us  any  votes.  As  far  as  future  authorizp- 
tions  go — I  know  the  gentleman  is  ver>- 
concerned  with  IDA  as  am  I — its  not 
precedent  which  will  determine  whether 
it  is  cut,  it  is  which  side  has  218  votes. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  it  is  adminis- 
tration, in  the  final  analysis,  which  has 
to  deliver  these  votes.  So  its  not  prece- 
dent but  the  political  will  and  muscle 
of  the  administration  which  will  deter- 
mine how  IDA  fares. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to  make 
to  the  gentleman  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  any  one  of  us  to  feel  em- 
barrassed about  the  size  of  our  contribu- 
tions this  time  around.  Even  after  we 
trim  10  percent  from  our  contribution 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  it  is  our  largest  contribution  ever. 
It  is  a  full  50  percent  greater  than  our 
contribution  to  the  last  IDB  capital  in- 
crease. Our  contribution  to  the  Asian 
Development  Fund  this  year,  after  our 
15-percent  cut.  is  still  better  than  twice 
the  size  of  our  contribution  to  the  la.st 
replenishment.  The  figures  for  the  other 
two  funds  in  this  bill  are  almost  as  im- 
pressive. 

We  have  no  need  to  feel  ashamed  of  our 
past  or  current  comjnitments  to  these 
organizations.  We  have  put  up  over  $5 
billion  in  the  IDB  and  $4  billion  in  the 
FSO  since  1959.  and  another  billion  or  so 
to  the  Asian  and  African  Funds  since 
1973. 

I  share  the  gentleman's  regret  that  we 
were  unable  to  find  full  fimding  this 
time  around.  But  the  House  has  spoken 
twice  with  clarity  on  the  issue  of  full 
funding.  If  the  gentleman  now  is  su"- 
cessful  in  recommitting  the  conference 
report,  it  will  surely  spell  doom  for  this 
bill,  for  IDA,  and  for  any  other  multi- 
lateral bill  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  urge  him  and  his  friends  to  with- 
draw their  opposition. 
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Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  ,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding  and  for  the  tremendous  efforts 
he  has  made,  together  with  the  ranking 
minority  member  and  other  very  distin- 


guished members  who,  in  their  own  right, 
have  been  illustrious  in  this  respect,  es- 
pecially Henry  Hyde,  because  they  have 
made  every  effort  I  can  think  of  and  con- 
ceivable in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  matter  of  a  deliberative  basis  to 
convey  the  urgency  of  this  legislation. 

What  I  cannot  understand  is  how  It 
has  escaped  the  Members  of  the  House, 
when  they  have  voted,  in  my  opinion, 
irresponsibly,  in  support  of  the  motions 
made  by  the  gentleman  frwn  Maryland 
I  Mr.  Bauman)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  Rousselot),  because 
what  it  amounts  to  is  a  very  critical  is- 
sue decided  by  us,  for.  in  effect,  scuttling 
of  these  banks,  including  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  which  no- 
body on  the  record  has  shown  has  been 
anything  but  successful,  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  the  most  adamant  in  the 
protest  against  Fidel  Castro,  against 
communism  in  the  New  World,  and  yet 
by  their  actions  they  are  giving  the  big- 
gest help  to  Fidel  Castro  anybody  in  an 
ofiBcial  position  in  the  United  States  has 
given. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  amounts  to  to- 
day is  whether,  if  you  are  for  Fidel  Cas- 
tro, you  will  vote  against  this  conference 
report.  Even  while  it  represents  a  breach 
of  faith  on  our  part  on  the  commitments 
we  have  already  made  to  other  partici- 
pating nations.  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
this  cut  is  permissible  only  because  it  is 
based  on  a  contingency,  and  that  is  that 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  now  wiU  be 
done  at  a  later  date  or  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, which  is  something  nobody  can 
absolutely  guarantee. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  very  pro- 
nounced enemies  of  communism  and  C£is- 
troism  in  the  New  World  are  so  adamant 
in  giving  him  an  additional  weapon, 

I  have  monitored  Castro's  speeches  for 
years  and  at  the  time  that  our  participa- 
tion in  this  bank  was  the  highest  and 
the  most  successful  and  the  most  identi- 
fied with  the  United  States.  Castro  was 
the  most  excited  and  the  most  fulminat- 
ing against  this  kind  of  a  program.  But 
what  was  he  fulminating  against?  He  was 
telling  the  countries  in  this  region  that 
the  U.S.  efforts  were  just  cosmetic,  that 
we  would  never  put  up,  in  his  words  the 
gold  necessary  to  make  it  effective. 

This  is  exactly  the  issue  we  are  de- 
ciding today.  And  we  are  satisfying  Mr. 
Castro's  argument.  Mr.  Castro  never  gets 
excited  about  a  U.S.  policy  except  when 
he  knows  that  it  is  helping  to  promote 
stability  and  economic  well  being  in  an 
area  in  which  it  is  his  policy  not  to  have 
it,  because  that  is  the  only  way  Castro 
can  make  inroads  in  the  world. 

So  I  end  by  saying:  If  you  are  Fidel 
Castro,  go  ahead  and  vote  against  this 
conference  report  and  continue  to  sup- 
port the  fractioning,  the  disassembling 
and  the  dismantling  of  these  financial 
institutions  that  have  a  good  record  of 
achievement,  a  good  record  of  accom- 
plishment and  are  the  last  vestige  of 
American  identification  vrith  assertion  of 
leadership  in  the  New  World. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Paul), 
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Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  this  bill. 
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commitments  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Financial  Institutions  and  the 
unwllMneness  of  the  Administration  to  make 


well  as  among  the  developing  nations  if  our 
support  for  these  Institutions  Is  diminished  " 
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Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong 
opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  bill  has  been 
cut  to  some  degree,  but  it  needs  to  be 
eliminated,  and  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
that  I  will  vote  against  this,  but  I  can 
hardly  be  construed  as  a  friend  of  Fidel 
Castro. 

This  is  a  foreign  aid  bill,  and  the 
American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
foreign  aid  bills.  The  people  are  suffering. 
The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  put 
the  burden  of  foreign  aid  on  the  backs 
of  American  taxpayers  and  the  Ameri- 
can middle  class.  If  we  do  not  stop  this 
nonsense,  this  country  will  suffer  the 
inevitable  consequences  of  runaway  in- 
flation. If  I  were  convinced  there  was 
some  help  in  these  programs,  maybe  I 
would  soften  my  tone  against  them,  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  real  assistance  get 
to  the  people. 

Some  claim  that  there  development 
banks  are  beneficial  to  businessmen  in 
this  coimtry.  and  it  happens  to  be  the 
business  people  are  the  only  ones  who 
ever  lobby  me  for  these  programs.  This 
plain  and  simple  is  corporate  welfare. 
The  businessman  does  receive  some  aid 
and  assistjince,  but  it  is  coming  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer  and 
going  into  the  pockets  of  the  American 
corporate  giants.  The  little  people  of 
America  and  the  little  people  of  the 
country  who  are  supposed  to  receive  the 
assistance  do  not  receive  any  help  and 
suffer  all  the  consequences.  It  solidifies 
the  Socialist  and  the  Communist  dicta- 
torships around  the  world,  and  I  see  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  the  American  tax- 
payer to  bear  the  burden  of  paying  for 
these  programs. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
fMr.  Cavanaugh)  . 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man for  his  generosity,  and  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  the  added  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  report  is 
a  far  more  important  act  than  is  gener- 
ally appreciated  by  this  House.  This  con- 
ference report  signifies  more  than  a  re- 
ducticm  in  the  negotiated  monetary  com- 
mitments of  the  United  States  to  these 
international  financial  institutions.  This 
conference  report  marks  a  historic  de- 
parture in  the  role  that  the  United 
States  has  played  in  these  institutions 
for  more  than  35  years  and  a  historic  de- 
parture in  the  role  that  the  United 
States  will  play  in  the  future  leadership 
in  the  world  in  these  institutions  and 
beyond  these  institutions. 

This  conference  report,  if  adopted, 
will  mark  the  first  time  in  the  historj-  of 
our  participation  in  these  institutions 
that  the  Congress  has  rejected  the  nego- 
tiated commitments  and  subscriptions 
our  Government  has  made  to  these  insti- 
tutions and  upon  which  the  participa- 
tion of  all  of  the  other  member  nations  is 
based.  This  Is  a  major  departure  in  the 
policy  and  participation  of  our  country 
It  is  a  major  departure  in  the  historical 
relationship  between  the  Congress  and 
the  President  in  our  approach  to  our 
participation  and  leadership  in  these  In- 


stitutions. It  is  a  major  transformation 
in  the  internal  politics  of  this  Congress. 

My  good  friends  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle,  who  are  responsible  for  this  cut 
today,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  *  Mr. 
Young),  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoussELOT),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bauman)  can  mark 
this  as  a  great  and  unique  victory  for 
their  continued  efforts,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  has  outhned,  to 
destroy  the  U.S.  participation  in  these 
institutions  and  to  transform  the  way  in 
which  this  coxmtry  relates  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

This  year  we  will  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  our  defense  commitment  by 
more  than  $30  billion  over  what  we  ex- 
pended in  1979.  And  with  the  reduction 
in  our  financial  commitment  to  support 
and  to  sustain  the  economic  development 
of  the  poor  countries  of  the  world  and 
primarily  the  underdeveloped  countries 
of  the  world,  we  are  transforming  the 
policy  of  this  countrj-  from  the  policies 
that  have  provided  our  leadership  for  35 
years.  Policies  which  were  committed  to 
a  coordinated  approach  of  a  strong  mili- 
tary caimbility  and  a  firm  commitment 
to  build  an  international  economic  sys- 
tem based  upon  the  principals  which 
guide  our  Nation.  Acceptance  of  this 
conference  report  will  be  a  major  defeat 
for  our  Nation's  security,  a  major  in- 
jury to  our  country's  prestige  and  power, 
anci  one  that  this  Congress  should  not 
engage  in  lightly. 
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The  seriousness  of  this  defeat  for  our 
Nation's  honor,  leadership,  and  reliabil- 
ity among  the  community  of  nations  is 
best  expressed  by  the  previous  state- 
ments of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Stanton  and 
Mr.  Hyde,  when  the  House  last  consid- 
ered it  on  April  17.  1980. 

I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  this  Congress  the  previous 
statements  of  the  Republican  Party, 
whose  leadership  has  sustained  the 
strength  and  vitality  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  these  institutions  for  35  years, 
when  the  previous  consideration  of  this 
conference  came  before  this  Congress,  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  whose  words  are  as  valid 
today  as  they  were  then,  said  to  this 
Congress  on  April  17: 

In  summary  we  would  be  fooling  ourselves 
If  we  think  we  can  reject  this  conference  re- 
port without  seriously  damaging  our  political 
and  economic  Interests  abroad,  and  we 
would  be  fooling  ourselves  to  think  that  to 
defeat  this  measure  would  result  In  any 
significant  budgetary  savings. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  trading  35 
years  of  leadership.  35  years  of  credibil- 
ity. 35  years  of  integrity  in  the  interna- 
tional community  for  less  than  $700,000 
in  saving  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

What  is  the  word  of  the  United  States 
worth  in  the  world  community?  It  may  be 
determined  today  that  our  Nation's  word 
is  worth  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

One  of  my  good  friends,  the  previous 
time  this  bill  was  brought  before  this 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Henry  Hyde,  and  these  are  the  closing 
statements  and  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  on  April  17, 
when  he  resisted  any  cuts  to  this  author- 


ization and  when  he  described  for  the 
House  the  consequences  of  accepting  any 
reduction  in  the  negotiated  commitments 
of  this  country  to  those  international 
institutions. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
H YDE )  said  on  April  1 7 : 

I  still  believe  America  is  the  greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world;  it  Is  the  leader  of  the  free 
world.  Great  countries  have  great  respon- 
sibilities. A  "no"  vote  on  this  conference 
report  is  a  retreat  from  leadership.  I,  for  one, 
am  weary  of  America's  retreating  any  more. 

A  vote  today  for  this  conference  re- 
port, the  conference  report  resolution 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hydei  opposed  on  April  17,  is  a  retreat 
from  leadership. 

What  did  the  President  say  after  our 
defeat  on  April  17?  He  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  (Mr. 
Reuss)  in  response  to  three  pleas  from 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  for 
the  administration  to  marshal  its  re- 
sources and  to  defend  their  commitments 
to  these  international  institutions.  On 
May  6.  1980.  the  President  said: 

The  United  States  will  suffer  an  enormous 
loss  of  confidence  among  our  Industrial  allies 
as  well  as  among  the  developing  nations  If 
our  support  for  these  institutions  is 
diminished. 

Today,  this  conference  comes  before 
the  House  and  provides  for  diminished 
U.S.  support  for  these  institutions.  The 
consequences  will  be.  as  the  President 
described  on  May  6  of  this  year, 
enormous,  enormous  in  the  loss  of 
credibility  among  the  industrialized  na- 
tions and  enormous  in  the  leadership 
that  we  must  exert  among  the  develop- 
ing nations. 

Finally,  how  broad  is  this  perception? 

This  body  received  on  Monday  of  this 
week  a  letter  from  the  chamber  of 
commerce.  How  extensive  is  our  Nation's 
credibility  jeopardized  by  this  proposed 
reduction  of  our  negotiated  commit- 
ments. The  chamber  of  commerce  said: 

To  renege  on  these  commitments  would 
severely  damage  the  credibility  of  our  allies, 
thereby  Jeopardizing  their  support  on  Iran 
and  the  issues  of  importance  to  the  United 
States. 

What  is  at  stake  in  this  conference 
is  for  the  first  time  in  35  years  the  Con- 
gress will  renege  on  the  negotiated  com- 
mitment of  our  President  to  these  inter- 
national institutions.  We  place  at  risk 
the  negotiated  commitments  of  our 
country  to  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association.  We  place  at  risk  the 
negotiated  commitments  of  our  country 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  We 
place  at  risk  our  negotiated  commitments 
in  every  form,  whether  it  is  in  trade, 
whether  it  is  in  our  commitments  to 
Israel  or  our  commitments  to  negotiate 
for  an  international  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Every  negotiated  commitment,  every 
exercise  of  Presidential  authority  on  be- 
half of  this  Nation  and  the  international 
community  is  jeopardized.  Our  credibili- 
ty is  forever  imperiled  by  the  acceptance 
of  this  conference.  We  do  it  all  to  save 
$1  billion.  The  price  is  too  high,  and 
I  urge  the  rejection  of  this  conference 
report. 

I  include  the  following  correspondence 
pertinent  to  my  arguments : 
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Thx  White  House, 
Washington,  May  20,  1980. 
Hon.  John  Cavanauch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congeessman  Cavanattgh  :  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  regarding  the  Multilateral  De- 
velopment Bank  legislation.  I  appreciate  your 
concern  that  the  Administration's  accept- 
ance of  any  reduction  In  the  negotiated  re- 
plenishments for  the  regional  banks  would 
create  a  very  bad  precedent.  However.  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  two-step  replenishment 
authorization  process,  in  which  the  Adminis- 
tration would  ask  the  next  Congress  to  fill 
the  initial  shortfall,  constitutes  diminished 
American  support  for  these  Institutions;  nor 
do  I  accept  this  as  a  precedent  for  World 
Bank  and  IMF  legislation.  We  will  do  our 
utmost  to  assure  that  the  full  U.S.  shares  in 
IDA  VI  and  the  IMF  quota  Increase  are  au- 
thorized. 

As  you  know,  a  further  rejection  by  the 
House  of  the  U.S.  subscriptions  to  the  re- 
gional banks  would  be  disastrous.  Both  Sec- 
retary Miller  and  I  understand  the  risks  In- 
volved with  the  Conference  Report,  but  after 
wide  consultation,  we  believe  it  is  the  best 
approach  possible.  Therefore.  I  believe  that 
Che  Conference  Report  deserves  support  as 
the  best  of  the  options  available  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  ultimately  you  will  be  able  to 
suppoj-t  the  Conference  Report  with  the  ex- 
plicit understanding  that  we  are  not  accept- 
ing less  than  full  funding  for  our  negotiated 
replenishments  and  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing possible  to  help  you  and  other  bank 
supporters  in  seeking  full  funding  for  IDA 
VI  and  the  IMF. 

If  you  cannot  support  the  Conference  Re- 
port, then  I  hope  you  will  not  actively  op- 
pose it.  because  failure  of  the  Conference 
Report  this  week  will  almost  certainly  mean 
no  regional  bank  bill  or  IDA  VI  legislation 
this  year.  Although  we  may  not  agree  on  the 
best  way  to  approach  the  problem,  I  think 
we  would  both  agree  that  a  result  of  no  legis- 
lation tihls  year  would  be  the  worst  possible 
outcome. 

Sincerely, 

Jimmy  Cartek. 

John,  you  have  been  a  staunch  &  coura- 
geous ally  in  this  fight,  &  I  need  you  In  these 
closing  rounds. 

Thanks. 

J. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  DC,  May  19.  1980. 

Dear  Colleague:  This  week  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  eisked  to  approve  the 
Second  Conference  Report  of  S.  622  which,  If 
ratified,  will  mark  a  repudiation  of  the  nego- 
tiated commitment  of  our  nation  to  the  In- 
ternational Financial  Institutions  which  we 
have  used  to  maintain  our  leadership  in  the 
world  for  more  than  30  years.  I  urge  you  to 
reject  this  Conference  Report. 

On  May  6.  1980  the  President  wTOte  to 
Chairman  Reuss  In  support  of  the  full  au- 
thorization for  the  negotiated  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Fund,  and  the  African  Development  Fund. 
The  President  clearly  described  the  conse- 
quences if  our  nation  failed  to  fulfill  its 
commitments: 

"The  United  States  will  suffer  an  enormous 
loss  of  confidence  among  our  industrial  allies 
as  well  as  harm  the  development  nations  If 
our  support  for  these  Institutions  Is  dimin- 
ished." 

If  the  Conference  Report  on  S  662  is 
adopted  this  "enormous  loss  of  confidence  " 
which  the  President  fears  will  become  a 
reality. 

This  unhappy  Conference  Report  is  the 
result  of  the  previous  failure  of  the  House  to 
agree  with  the  Senate  to  honor  the  negotiated 


commitments  of  the  United  States  to  the  In- 
ternational Financial  Institutions  and  the 
unwillingness  of  the  Administration  to  make 
a  major  effort  to  defend  those  commitments 

You  will  be  presented  with  two  inconsist- 
ent and  Incompatible  agreements  In  support 
of  this  conference. 

The  Administration  will  argue  this  10- 
percent  reduction  in  the  negotiated  com- 
mitments of  the  United  Statees  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  and  a  15-percent  reduction  to  the  Asian 
Development  Fund  is  not  a  reduction  In  the 
negotiated  obligations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  next  Congress  must  fulfill  the  full 
obligation. 

If  you  accept  this  argument  and  you  sup- 
port a  cut  in  the  United  States'  contribution 
and  a  repudiation  of  the  United  States'  com- 
mitment you  should  oppose  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  because  it  will  not  result  In 
a  reduction  of  the  United  States'  contribu- 
tion to  the  International  Financial  Institu- 
tions. 

The  other  argument  which  will  be  advanced 
in  support  of  this  Conference  Report  Is  that 
it  is  an  actual  cut  in  the  negotiated  commit- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  a  repudiation 
of  those  negotiated  commitments.  If  you 
accept  this  presentation  of  this  conference 
you  should  also  vote  to  reject  the  conference 
because  to  adopt  it  would  result  In  the  dis- 
honoring of  a  fundamental  U.S.  commitment 
and  a  severe  erosion  of  our  nation's  leader- 
ship In  the  world. 

This  unhappy  conference  Is  not  a  typical 
negotiated  compromise  In  which  contrasting 
sides  have  found  a  middle  ground.  This  con- 
ference Is  sadly  designed  to  defeat  the  goals 
of  all  sides  and  seriously  impair  our  nation 
in  the  process. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Cavanaugh, 

Member  of  Congress. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  16, 1980. 
President  Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Your  leadership,  the 
Institution  of  the  Presidency  and  the  basic 
Interest  of  our  nation  are  greatly  threatened 
by  the  actions  taken  yesterday  by  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  on  S.  662.  the  authoriza- 
tion legislation  needed  to  Implement  the 
United  States'  negotiated  commitment  to 
the  Inter- American  Development  Bank,  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  African 
Development  Fund.  The  conference  agreed 
to  recommend  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  a  reduction  of  10  per- 
cent In  the  negotiated  commitment  of  the 
United  States  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  15  percent  reduction  in  the  United 
States'  negotiated  commitment  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  If  this  conference  re- 
port is  accepted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  it  will  mark  the 
first  time  In  the  history  of  the  United  States 
participation  In  the  International  FMnanclal 
Institutions  that  the  negotiated  commit- 
ments of  our  country  were  not  honored  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

If  this  precedent  is  established  on  this 
legislation,  it  will  mean  not  only  the  severe 
impairment  of  your  ability  to  maintain  our 
nation's  leadership  in  the  world  community, 
but  It  will  also  erode  the  authority  of  all 
future  Presidents  to  negotiate  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  with  confidence  that 
the  commitments  which  they  make  on  be- 
half of  our  country  can  be  fulfilled.  Never 
again  will  the  other  member  nations  of  these 
International  Financial  Institutions  be  able 
to  rely  on  the  negotiated  commitments  of  the 
United  States.  As  you  stated  in  your  letter 
to  Chairman  Reuss  on  May  6,  1980.  "The 
United  States  will  suffer  an  enormous  loss  of 
confidence   among   our   Industrial    allies   as 


well  as  among  the  developing  nations  If  our 
support  for  these  Institutions  Is  diminished. " 
Mr.  President.  If  the  conference  report  agreed 
to  yesterday  Is  adopted  the  enormous  loss  of 
confidence  which  you  fear  will  be  Inevitable. 

Within  the  Congress  Itself  consequences  of 
this  precedent  will  be  of  an  Immediate  equal 
magnitude.  Pending  before  the  Congress  Is 
the  sixth  quota  Increase  for  the  International 
Development  Association  and  a  60 '7  In- 
crease In  the  United  States  subscription 
quota  to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
Both  of  these  negotiated  agreements  wUl  be 
subjected  to  similar  cuts  if  the  principle  that 
the  Congress  must  honor  the  negotiated 
commitments  of  the  President  is  not  avail- 
able to  defend  them  against  the  clamors 
for  fiscal  austerity  in  every  authorization. 

Every  President  of  the  United  States  for 
35  years  has  vigorously  and  successfully  de- 
fended his  authority  to  negotiate  and  to 
make  commitments  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  to  these  international  institutions. 
Every  previous  Congress  has  supported  every 
previous  President,  sustaining  these  negoti- 
ated commitments  because  It  was  clearly 
understood  that  to  fail  to  do  so  dishonors 
the  word  of  the  United  States  and  thereby 
denegrates  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  lead  the  world.  Now  Is  not  the  time  for 
either  the  Presidency  or  the  Ck)ngres8  to 
shirk  from  that  tradition  of  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  If  you  are 
willing  to  ELssert  your  leaderhlp.  this  Con- 
gress as  every  previous  Congress  will  resjKind 
to  maintain  the  Integrity  of  commitments 
made  and  honor  obligations  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  stability  and 
progress  In  the  world  community  Mr  Presi- 
dent. I  Intend  to  oppose  this  conference 
report  and  I  cannot  succeed  without  your 
help.  At  stake  Is  your  word,  the  nation's 
position  of  world  leadership,  protection  of 
fimdamental  prerogatives  of  the  Presidency 
and  ultimately  continued  stablUty  in  the 
International  economic  order. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Cavanaugh, 
Meviber  of  Congress. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC  ,  May  6,   19S0. 
Hon.  Henry  S.  Reuse, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  April  18  regarding  authorization 
legislation  for  the  multilateral  development 
banks. 

This  legislation  Is  a  vitally  important  part 
of  our  o\erall  foreign  economic  assistance 
effort.  Its  approval  Is  essential  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  participate  In  regional  develop- 
ment bank  lending  programs  over  the  next 
three  to  four  years  These  programs,  which 
are  based  on  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  cannot 
go  forward  without  US    participation 

As  I  indicated  to  several  Members  of  the 
House  In  a  White  House  meeting  on  April 
28,  I  place  the  highest  priority  on  prompt 
passage  of  S  662  The  United  States  will 
suffer  an  enormous  loss  of  confidence  among 
our  Industrial  allies  as  well  as  among  the 
developing  nations  If  our  support  for  these 
institutions  is  diminished.  You  will  have  my 
complete  support  and  that  of  my  Adminis- 
tration. I  have  asked  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Miller  to  work  with  you  on  all  the  ac- 
tions that  will  be  necessary  to  gain  sufficient 
support  for  approval  and  to  bring  the  bill 
to  the  floor  for  final  action  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

Further  delay  In  passage  of  this  legislation 
is  not  in  the  national  Interest  of  the  United 
States.  Already  our  delay  has  halted  all  new 
lending  by  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Fund  and  the 
African  Development  Fund  In  the  IDE.  the 
replenishment  agreement   depends  on  Con- 
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gresslon&l  approval  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. In  the  ADP  and  AFDP.  other  donors 
are  now  withholding  their  contributions  un- 
til we  can  agree  to  participate  and  provide 
the  first  Installments  of  our  contributions. 
Clearly  we  cannot  do  so  In  the  absence  of 
authorizing  legislation. 

We  have  a  large  stake  in  the  maintenance 
of  economic  progress  and  political  stability 
In  these  regions  That  Interest  Is  being 
threatened  and  our  standing  in  many  coun- 
tries Is  being  eroded. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  failure  to  gain 
Congressional  approval  of  S.  662  will  delay 
consideration  of  the  IMP  Quota  Increase 
(Hit.  6970)  and  legislation  for  IDA  VI  and 
African  Development  Bank  iH.R.  6811)  sub- 
mitted earlier  this  year.  These  authorization 
bills  also  contain  provisions  to  Implement 
Important  international  agreements  that 
have  been  negotiated  and  are  now  awaiting 
US.  action  to  go  forward.  We  need  enact- 
ment of  these  bills  as  early  as  possible  during 
the  cuirent  session.  As  you  have  pointed 
out.  the  Congressional  budget  process 
requires  that  your  Committee  act  on  these 
bills  before  May  15. 

It  would  be  preferable  to  keep  the  IMP 
Quota  Increase  separate  from  the  IDA 
and  African  Development  Bank  legislation. 
because  a  merging  of  these  bills  could  blur 
the  functional  distinction  between  the  IMP 
and  the  development  banks.  As  with  S.  662, 
these  bills  will  have  the  complete  support 
of  the  Executive  Branch. 

Please  let  me  know  of  any  specific  actions 
on  my  part  which  would  be  helpful  to  you 
in  moving  these  bills  forward.  With  your 
active  leadership  and  full  support  of  this 
Administration.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Congress  will  approve  these  programs,  which 
are  Important  to  the  long-term  economic 
and  foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely 

JiMMT  Cabtek. 

Thb  Secbetabt  op  State. 
Washington.  March  21,  1980. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill. 
Speaker,  House  of  Representatives. 

Deax  Mr.  Speaker:  We  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  support  the  Conference  Report  on 
S.  662.  which  provides  full  authorization  for 
continued  U.S.  participation  In  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  the  Asian 
Development  Pund  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Pund. 

Passage  of  this  legislation  Is  extremely 
important  to  our  national  interests.  First. 
these  institutions  are  an  essential  element 
of  our  foreign  policy  toward  Third  World 
coimtries.  S.  662  would  authorize  our  par- 
ticipation at  funding  levels  contained  in  the 
international  replenishment  agreements  that 
were  negotiated  over  a  period  of  years.  While 
the  Bill  would  authorize  funding  during  FY 
1980-1983.  Congress  will,  of  course,  maintain 
control  over  any  subsequent  appropriation 
of  these  funds  on  aja  annual  basis. 

Failure  to  approve  the  Conference  Bill 
would  unravel  the  replenishment  agreements 
for  these  institutions.  At  the  very  least,  this 
would  stop  bank  lending  for  a  protracted 
period  ef  time.  It  would  harm  the  develop- 
mental programs  and  prospects  of  many 
recipient  countries,  and  deeply  Impair  the 
standing  of  the  United  States  throughout 
the  Third  World.  It  would  also  damage  our 
relationships  with  our  allies — with  whom 
these  cost-sharing  arrangements  were  care- 
fully worked  out — and  undermine  their 
confidence  In  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  carry  out  Its  International 
commitments. 

The  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  the  Asian  Development  Pund  have 
already  exhausted  their  resources,  pending 
in^jlementation  of  the  new  replenishment 
arrangements.  New  lending  commitments 
bJiTe   been   halted   to   Important   borrowers 


of  the  Asian  Development  Pund  such  as 
Pakistan.  Thailand.  Bangladesh  and  the 
Philippines. 

The  countries  of  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  also  being  hurt  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  IDB  lending;  these  countries  have 
small  economies,  and  they  are  particularly 
dependent  on  the  Bank  for  external  assist- 
ance to  support  economic  progress  and  po- 
litical stability.  Additional  funds  are  neces- 
sary if  the  African  Development  Pund  is  to 
continue  its  lending  programs  in  the  poorest 
African  countries. 

What  Is  at  stake  in  this  legislation  is  the 
ability  of  the  banks  to  continue  to  provide 
much  of  the  development  aid  to  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world,  and  also  the  good 
faith  of  the  United  States  in  meeting  its 
commitments  to  these  agencies.  Failure  to 
pass  this  legislation  would  have  profoundly 
adverse  effects  on  our  ability  to  protect  our 
national  interests  in  Latin  America.  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

Authorization  of  the  full  amounts  in  the 
Bill  is  entirely  consistent  with  efforts  by  the 
Administration  and  Congress  to  achieve 
budgetary  savings  during  FY  1980  and  1981. 
Of  the  $4  billion  which  is  to  be  authorized, 
$2.5  billion  is  for  U.S.  callable  subscriptions 
to  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank 
These  subscriptions  are  basically  guarantees. 
Given  the  sound  financial  condition  of  the 
Bank.  It  is  virtually  inconceivable  thai  they 
would  ever  result  in  budgetary  outlays. 

For  the  $15  billion  In  the  request  which 
will  eventually  result  In  budgetary  outlays, 
appropriations  will  be  sought  through  FTT 
1983.  However,  the  drawdown  of  the  funds 
and  thus  their  budgetary  effect  will  be  spread 
out  over  8-10  years.  Our  current  estimate  Is 
that  there  will  be  no  budgetary  outlays  at 
all  as  a  result  of  this  bill  during  FY  1980. 
In  FY  1981,  actual  budgetary  outlays  will  be 
less  than  $7  million,  and  in  FY  1982,  they 
will  not  exceed  $33  million. 

It  is  also  very  much  in  our  own  economic 
self-interest  to  pass  this  legislation  Our  par- 
ticipation in  the  multilateral  development 
banks  has  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  U.S. 
current  balance  of  payment  account  of  over 
$11  billion  The  banks'  activities  also  con- 
tribute $3  to  our  gross  national  product  for 
each  dollar  we  pay  in.  thus  generating  higher 
levels  of  Income  and  more  Jobs  in  our  own 
domestic  economy. 

We  hope  we  can  count  on  the  House's  sup- 
port of  the  Conference  Report. 
Sincerely. 

Ctrds  Vance. 

J.  William  Miller 

Mr,  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
'  Mr.  YotTNG ) . 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  me 
the  time. 

I  want  to  take  the  floor  just  for  these 
few  minutes  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Mr.  William  Stanton. 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  Mr.  Henry  Hyde,  and  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
Mr.  Ev^j^s.  how  much  I  appreciate  how 
strong  they  stood  to  try  to  represent  the 
position  taken  by  this  House  on  two  sepa- 
rate occasions.  I  know  they  did  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  everything  the  House 
did,  but  they  stood  strong.  And  for  the 
first  time  since  we  are  talking  about  do- 
ing things  for  the  first  time,  for  the  first 
time,  we  finally  got  the  other  body  to  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  a  bicameral  legislature 
when  it  comes  to  authorization  for 
the  international  financial  institutions. 
There  is  a  House  of  Representatives  as 
well  as  the  Senate. 


The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Cavanaugh)  has  suggested  that  we  are 
abridging  or  negating  a  commitment. 
That  is  not  the  case. 

The  last  time  the  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury. Mr.  Blumenthal,  appeared  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  re- 
sponsible for  this  money,  he  was  asked 
about  this  commitment,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  your  state- 
ment you  used  the  phrase  "Subject  to 
appropriations'  and  you  seem  to  imply 
that  this  is  something  new.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  explain  that  to  me.  Just  what  it  is 
that  you  mean  by  "subject  to  approprla- 
ticns"? 

Secretary  Blumenthal.  That  means  that 
when  we  Indicate  a  particular  level  of  sup- 
port we  make  It  clear  to  the  Institution  that 
this  is  not  a  commitment  and  that  it  will  not 
be  forthcoming  unless  the  funds  are  not  only 
authorized  but  also  approved  through  the 
appropriations  process  of  the  Congress. 

Now  let  me  comment  on  another  argu- 
ment. Our  distinguished  friend  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  said,  if  you  vote 
against  this,  you  must  be  for  Fidel 
Castro. 

Well,  that  argument,  frankly,  in  my 
opinion,  does  not  carry  any  water  what- 
soever. But  if  it  did,  if  I  did  pay  any  cre- 
dence to  that  argument,  let  me  say  this, 
that  in  the  years  that  our  contributions 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  have  been  increasing,  so  has  the  In- 
fluence of  Fidel  Castro  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  American  part  of  this  world. 

So  if  the  argument  is  whether  you  are 
for  Fidel  Castro  or  against  him — the  fact 
is  as  our  foreign  aid  dollars  have  in- 
creased, so  has  Castro's  influence.  So  the 
argument  is  just  not  valid. 

Mr,  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  what  my  col- 
league from  Florida  was  saying  is  that 
our  representatives  to  these  funds  un- 
derstand that  it  is  subject  not  only  to  the 
authorization  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  in  this  case  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, but  also  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  That  Is  ex- 
actly correct.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  our  No,  1  official  who  con- 
ducts these  negotiations,  either  he  or 
his  surrogate, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT,  So  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  was  not  quite  correct  in 
his  understanding  of  the  process  that 
most  of  our  negotiators  understand  that 
in  this  country,  that  the  authorization 
and  appropriations  processes  are  still 
subject  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr,  YOUNG  of  Florida,  That  is  correct. 
The  Constitution  makes  the  Congress  the 
only  body  that  has  the  right  to  appro- 
priate any  funds, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  I  appreciate  that.  I 
am  sure,  as  our  dear  colleague  decided 
not  to  run  for  reelection,  that  he  has  re- 
leamed  the  process  of  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  he  has  learned  It, 

I  would  like  to  quote  also  for  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  a  document,  the  APD  reso- 
lution, the  Asian  Development  Fund  res- 
olution, which  states: 

It  is  "understood  that  no  commitment  .  .  . 
can  be  made  until  all  necessary  internal  ap- 
provals have  been  obtained." 

That  is  very  much  a  part  of  our  ne- 
gotiated agreement. 

It  is  very  much  a  part  of  our  negotia- 
tions with  these  funds,  that  the  banks 
and  other  donors  understand  that. 

So  I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  has  rediscovered  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  does  have  a 
part  in  these  activities,  that  these  in- 
ternational development  negotiators  now 
understand  that  the  Congress  has  a  par- 
ticipating role  in  all  of  this  activity. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  <Mr. 
ROUSSELOT  >  has  expired. 

Mr.  STANTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr,  Rousselot)  . 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH,  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska. 
U  1330 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  misstates  my  statement  if 
the  gentleman  says  that  I  incorrectly  ad- 
vised the  House  that  the  Congress  can- 
not refuse  to  honor  and  ratify  the  negoti- 
ated commitments  of  the  President  to 
the  IFI's.  I  did  not  say  to  the  House 
that  we  cannot  do  this,  I  know  that  we 
can  do  this.  I  know  it  is  a  proper  appro- 
priate exercise  of  our  power. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  I  did  say  refusal 
by  the  Congress  to  ratify  the  negotiated 
commitments  is  a  historical  departure 
from  the  leadership  that  our  Nation  has 
asserted  in  the  world. 

The  fact  is  that  throughout  our  35- 
year  participation  in  leading  the  West- 
ern World,  the  Congress  has  consistently 
sustained  the  Presidency.  This  is  the 
first  time  that  the  Presidency  will  not 
be  sustained  in  those  negotiated  com- 
mitments. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  that  the  gentle- 
man has  brought  the  Presidency  to  serve 
the  gentleman's  goals,  rather  than  that 
historical  purpose;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
great  tragedy  for  the  country. 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  will  just 
say,  I  was  not  trying  to  serve  just  my 
needs.  I  thought  it  was  the  taxpayers  of 
America  who  pay  this  bill  and  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  mind,  occasionally 
we  do  try  to  represent  them. 

Mr,  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  a  good  mo- 
ment for  those  who  are  listening  here  or 
in  their  offices  to  put  to  rest  the  idea  that 
we  somehow  are  not  contributing  our  fair 
share  to  the  international  lending  in- 
stitutions, in  this  particular  case  the 
Asian  Development  Fund  or  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

Let  us  clear  up,  for  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  the  first  point.  We  are 
contributing  after  a  10-percent  cut  the 
largest  amount  of  money  ever  contrib- 
uted by  the  United  States  at  one  time 


to    the    Inter-American     Development 
Bank,  and  I  do  not  call  that  cutting. 

Second,  I  will  tell  the  gentlen;an  from 
Nebraska,  who  is  worried  about  our  cred- 
ibility and  our  percentage  of  contribu- 
tion to  these  institutions,  that  this  is  a 
50-percent  increase  over  the  last  U.S. 
contribution  in  1976  to  these  institu- 
tions. I  should  add  that  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  compUmented 
for  this. 

Third,  the  Asian  Development  Pund 
contrioution.  to  which  the  gentleman  is 
trying  to  add  more  money  is  100  percent 
more  than  the  last  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  Asian  Development  Fund.  It  is  dou- 
ble the  $125  million  we  put  in  when  the 
bank  was  started  in  1965.  This  is  $378 
million,  which  is  the  largest  amount  of 
money  ever  given  by  this  country  to  that 
institution. 

Before  the  gentleman  stands  up,  I 
want  to  make  one  more  conclusion.  With 
the  completion  of  this  conference  report 
the  United  States  of  America  will  have 
given  a  total  of  $10  billion  of  our  tax- 
payers' money,  to  these  institutions 
which  is  almost  as  much  as  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  countries  of  the  world  com- 
bined have  given  over  the  last  decade; 
so  I  would  say  simply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska,  let  us  not  get  out  our 
harps  and  complain  that  we  are  backing 
out  of  some  kind  of  previous  commit- 
ment, 

I  think  we  should  vote  for  thisconfer- 
ence  report.  We  should  do  it  with  great 
pride.  We  should  realize  that  the  admin- 
istration is  realistic  about  what  can  and 
cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  repeat  that  figure  again? 
How  much  have  we  contributed  over  the 
years? 

Mr.  STANTON,  We  have  contributed 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  and  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
since  their  inception  a  total  of  $10  bil- 
lion, 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Ten  billion? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Ten  billion  dollars, 
yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  what  have  the 
other  countries  contributed? 

Mr.  STANTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing from  the  staff  that  our  total  contri- 
bution is  almost  as  much  as  the  amount 
all  the  rest  of  the  countries  combined 
have  contributed  over  the  last  decade, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  Almost  as  much  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  countries  combined? 

Mr.  STANTON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  we  certainly 
have  not  been  miserly,  have  we? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Well.  I  suppose  even- 
thing  is  relative:  but  I  do  not  suppose 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  would 
agree  with  us.  I  saw  the  President  th's 
morning  on  the  news,  the  gentleman 
should  know  that  he  has  been  asking  us 
to  support  this  conference  report, 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  Kentlem<in  vjeld? 

Mr.  STANTON.  Certainlv,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 


a  couple  of  points,  and  I  know  it  pains 
the  gentleman  to  accept  this  cut,  because 
twice  the  gentleman  came  into  this 
House  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the 
United  States  negotiated  commitment, 
and  for  more  than  15  years  the  gentle- 
man has  maintained  the  defense  of  that 
position  and  today  the  gentleman  aban- 
dons that  position  at  the  solicitation  of 
the  administration  and  I  know  that  it 
pains  the  gentleman  to  do  that. 

Mr.  STANTON.  WeU,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  feel  such  great  pain.  I  frankly  do 
not  need  any  help  from  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  to  tell  me  if  I  feel  good 
or  if  I  do  not  feel  good.  I  happened  to 
get  up  this  morning  feeling  pretty  good 
and  I  went  to  bed  feeling  pretty  good 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  It  pains  me  to  see 
the  gentleman  in  this  condition. 

Mr.  STANTON  Again  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  concerns,  but  I  will  contmue 
to  rely  on  Dr.  Curie's  advice.  This  is  no 
reflection  on  the  gentleman,  however. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Wright >. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  committee  re- 
port. 

Let  me  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  quite 
thoroughly  agree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr  Stanton i  has  said. 
We  should  be  proud  It  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  pleasure  to  us  that  out  of  our 
abundance  we  have  been  able  to  con- 
tribute more  than  any  other  nation  over 
the  past  34  years  to  these  Inter-Ameri- 
can and  International  Development 
Banks.  I  do  not  think  we  have  anything 
to  be  ashamed  of. 

Also  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  in  his  point  of  view  that  we 
have  made  a  commitment.  At  least  those 
who  speak  for  the  United  States  made 
a  commitment  in  good  faith,  and  today 
we  are  delivering  on  only  about  90  per- 
cent of  that  commitment.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  my  friend  from  Nebraska  that 
it  would  be  a  greater  blow  to  our  credi- 
bility in  the  world  community  if  we  were 
to  reject  this  conference  committee  re- 
port. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  held  a  promissory  note 
in  which  I  had  agreed  to  pay  him  on 
this  date  SIOO.  and  I  were  to  come  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  and  say 
to  him,  "Hey.  Johnny,  I'm  sorry.  I 
haven't  got  a  hundred  dollars  right  here 
today.  I  can't  do  that  just  now,  but  let 
me  give  you  $90." 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
at  least  would  be  pleased  to  receive  mj- 
$90  and  would  find  my  behavior  more 
honorable  than  if  I  were  to  reject  giving 
him  anything. 

That  is  really  the  position  we  are  in. 
We  owe  it  to  our  friends  who  also  con- 
tribute to  the  banks  to  pass  this  confer- 
ence committee  report  and  I  think  it 
makes  good  sense  from  our  own  point  of 
view. 

It  is  not  as  though  we  were  commit- 
ting the  country*  to  a  huge  new  outlay. 
The  outlays  expected  in  1981  come  to 
S7  million — $7  million  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year.  That  is  just  about  3  cents 
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per  capita,  about  3  cents  apiece  for  each     need  to  cut  back  spending.  You  know,  it 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  not  as  though  we     is  incredible  to  me  to  hear  some  of  the 


and  concluded  an  agreement  in  which 
cuts  were  made  in  the  authorizations  for 
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people  earn  paychecks  and  paychecks     hence,  revolutionary,  access  to  raw  ma-    of  what  stones  they  throw  at  the  White 
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per  capita,  about  3  cents  apiece  for  each 
of  our  citizens.  It  is  not  as  though  we 
were  giving  handouts.  These  are  loans, 
repayable  loans.  It  is  more  of  a  handup 
than  a  handout. 

History  has  demonstrated  that  these 
international  lending  institutions  have 
assisted  free  economic  enterprises  to  suc- 
ceed in  countries  where  those  economies 
needed  the  success  of  those  enterprises 
and  the  employment  that  they  could  give 
to  the  private  sector.  That  has  to  be 
good  from  our  point  of  view. 

In  addition,  it  is  good  from  our  point 
of  view  to  stop  and  realize  that  every 
dollar  we  contribute  makes  possible  a 
$50  loan  to  somebody,  presumably  a 
credit-worthy  borrower,  somewhere  in 
the  world.  But  let  us  look  at  it  for  a 
moment  purely  from  the  standpoint  of 
what  we  gain  as  a  nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
will  announce  that  he  has  no  control  over 
the  electronic  devices  that  go  off  in  the 
Chamber,  although  he  would  remind  all 
Members  to  turn  off  electronic  call  de- 
vices before  entering  the  Chamber. 

Z  1340 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  suggest  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  us  to  pass  this  legislation  in 
its  present  form.  It  is  representative  of 
the  position  the  House  took.  It  is  ad- 
mittedly less  than  a  spokesman  for  the 
United  States  indicated  that  we  would 
pay  this  year.  That  is  a  whole  lot  better, 
however,  than  paying  nothing.  It  is  better 
than  indulging  further  delay.  Delays  al- 
ready have  curbed  bank  activities  for  the 
past  6  months. 

It  is  good  business  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  United  States  because  it  builds 
free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  good  business  for  the  United  States 
because  every  dollar  we  contribute  to  the 
banks  represents  a  $3  gain  in  our  own 
gross  national  product.  Those  underde- 
veloped countries  to  whom  these  loans  go 
account  for  about  28  percent  of  our  ex- 
ports, so  we  get  to  seD  more  abroad  when 
their  institutions  and  their  economies 
thrive. 

For  each  and  all  of  those  reasons  I 
argue  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
committee  report. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Bauman.). 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  conferees  for  cutting  a 
measly  10  percent  from  this  multibillion- 
dollar  aid  bill.  I  was  the  author  of  an 
amendment  that  cut  more  than  $1  bil- 
Uon.  The  House  endorsed  that  by  a  vote 
of  219  to  170.  It  was  a  proud  day  for  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland.  That  is  the 
single  greatest  cut  in  my  7  years  I  have 
ever  achieved,  and  to  think  that  the  lib- 
eral worthies  on  the  conference  and  our 
folks  over  here,  would  agree  to  retain 
even  10  percent  of  that  cut  to  me  is  a 
compliment  and  I  appreciate  it. 

But  it  was  not  for  me.  I  would  say  to 
my  colleagues.  It  was.  I  think,  for  a  great 
many  people  in  this  country  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  direction  of  our  foreign 
aid  and  assistance  to  international  lend- 
ing Institutions,  people  feel  there  is  some 


need  to  cut  back  spending.  You  know,  it 
IS  incredible  to  me  to  hear  some  of  the 
remarks  I  have  heard  in  the  last  few 
minutes  addressed  in  this  Chamber  at  a 
time  when  the  conferees  on  the  budget 
resolution  are  unable  to  balance  that 
budget,  are  facing  a  deficit  of  $25  billion 
or  $30  billion  and  we  have  people  here 
weeping  on  the  carpets  of  this  Chamber 
telling  us  that  a  10-percent  cut  in  this 
bill  cannot  he  swallowed.  I  think  it  can 
be. 

But  what  my  colleagues  are  hearing  is 
the  death  rattle  of  liberalism.  A  lot  of 
these  folks  that  have  been  preaching  that 
we  can  spend  money  that  we  do  not 
have  for  so  many  years  on  programs  that 
do  not  produce,  now  find  it  very  hard 
and  a  wrenching  mental  change  to  think 
that  the  coimtry  has  finally  caught  up 
with  them  and  what  they  have  done  to 
this  Nation.  We  have  a  $1  trillion  debt 
facing  this  Nation,  20-percent  inflation 
until  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  an  enormous 
deficit.  We  have  people  who  are  unable 
to  pay  their  bills,  workers  in  the  auto 
industry  being  laid  off,  told  that  there  is 
not  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  pro- 
grams that  assist  the  poor  in  this  coun- 
try, and  some  of  you  are  weeping  about  a 
10-percent  cut  in  a  program  that  could 
be  cut  even  more. 

Now.  my  colleagues  can  vote  for  this 
conference  report  if  that  is  what  they 
want  and  feel  they  have  made  some 
small  cut  in  it,  I  think  we  should  have 
more  of  a  cut. 

I  suggest  you  read  Newsweek  this  week. 
There  are  two  pages  on  how  we  have 
loaned  most  of  the  imdeveloped  countries 
of  this  world  into  total  poverty  and  in- 
debtedness that  they  will  never  be  able  to 
repay.  Loans  have  been  made  without 
any  regard  to  their  ability  to  repay.  Read 
about  the  sad  situation  that  these  multi- 
lateral lending  institutions  have  pro- 
duced in  many  nations. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  abolish  these 
banks.  We  need  to  help  other  nations.  We 
need  to  help  the  less  fortunate  of  this 
world.  But  the  first  and  primary  rule  of 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  do  what 
is  good  for  America.  That  is  what  we 
should  represent  in  this  Chamber  and 
that  is  what  we  ought  to  measure  this 
legislation  by. 

Thanks  for  the  10-percent  cut.  We 
needed  that,  and  more. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
rising  to  urge  support  for  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  S.  662,  the  author- 
izations for  the  regional  development 
banks,  which  is  before  the  House  today 

Those  of  you  who  were  on  the  House 
floor  when  we  last  debated  this  measure 
will  recall  that  I  opposed  the  original 
conference  report.  My  position  was  that 
the  House  conferees  failed  to  adequately 
defend  the  House  position.  I  did  so  as  a 
matter  of  principle  rather  than  in  major 
disagreement  with  any  obligation  to  the 
regional  development  banks. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees  have 
essentially  abided  by  the  House  position 


and  concluded  an  agreement  in  which 
cuts  were  made  in  the  authorizations  for 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Because  this  report  represents  a  true 
compromise,  I  am  pleased  to  join  the 
leadership  of  the  Banking  Committee 
and  of  the  full  House  in  support  of  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a  very  edu- 
cational debate.  I  am  surprised  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Marj-land  represents 
Main  Street.  I  always  thought  he  repre- 
sented the  soft  shell  crabs  and  the 
beaches  of  the  Eastern  Shore.  But,  you 
know,  geography  is  not  my  strong  suit. 

But  I  would  like  to  direct  my  attention, 
if  I  may.  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  others  who  are  support- 
ing him  at  this  time.  I  would  point  out  as 
sort  of  an  elder  statesman  that  I  suggest 
what  the  gentleman  is  practicing  is  Rus- 
sian roulette.  The  facts  of  life  are  that  if 
those  who  are  now  attacking  this  confer- 
ence report  because  the  House  conferees 
did  do  a  good  job  in  defending  the  House 
position,  if  they  prevail,  they  will  create 
a  situation  where  this  entire  bill  will  go 
down.  That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  would  like  to  avoid. 

Now.  what  is  the  legislative  situation? 
The  House  in  accepting  certain  amend- 
ments clearly  indicated  that  it  wanted 
some  cuts  made  in  our  contribution  to 
these  banks  at  this  time.  The  first  con- 
ference did  not  produce  those.  The  House 
then  rejected  that  conference  report  and 
the  conferees  went  back.  They  produced 
what  I  think  is  a  fine,  acceptable  com- 
promise. I  think  it  is  in  the  classic  spirit 
of  House-Senate  conferences.  Therefore, 
I  believe  this  conference  report  at  this 
time  should  be  overwhelmingly  accepted. 

Now  let  me  just  take  a  moment  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  broad  concept  of 
these  international  institutions.  I  think 
as  a  whole  they  do  a  good  job.  I  think  it 
is  a  practical  vehicle  for  the  United 
States  to  make  its  contribution  to  them. 

Now,  the  precise  amount  of  the  U.S. 
contribution  is  something  that  always 
should  leave  us  room  to  negotiate  and 
maneuver.  I  think  the  officials  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  tend  to  be  too  generous 
and  too  optimistic  in  some  of  their  early 
commitments.  I  think  the  Congress  has 
the  obligation  to  see  that  the  basic  com- 
mitment in  principle  is  made,  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  this  afternoon. 

Again  I  strongly  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Hyde),  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber on  the  subcommittee  handling  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think 
two  oceans  and  the  velocity  of  wagon 
trains  can  insulate  this  coimtry  from  the 
realities  of  the  world,  both  politically, 
militarily,  and  economically. 

I  have  heard  remarks  that  this  bill  is 
corporate  welfare,  that  it  is  welfare  for 
Wall  Street.  I  would  think  that  people 
who  have  uttered  those  remarks  would 
know  that  corporations  hire  people  and 
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people  earn  paychecks  and  paychecks 
pay  the  rent.  When  we  try  to  distinguish 
and  separate  out  the  companies  and  the 
corporations  of  this  coimtry  which  do 
produce  the  exports  that  are  sold  to  these 
lesser  developed  countries,  we  are  talking 
about  jobs.  One  job  in  eight  in  this  coun- 
try depends  on  exports. 

I  listened  to  statements  made  that 
these  programs  do  not  work.  I  would  say 
to  my  dear  friend  that  if  he  would  visit 
some  of  the  countries  where  these  proj- 
ects are  occurring,  as  I  have  done  and  as 
other  Members  have  done,  he  would  see 
hydroelectric  plants,  he  would  see  young 
people  learning  to  become  mechanics,  he 
would  see  housing  being  built  for  people 
that  otherwise  live  in  the  mud.  He  would 
see  all  sorts  of  useful  things  being  pro- 
vided for  people  who  desperately  need 
them. 

Our  problem,  of  course,  is  we  have  too 
many  cars  for  our  garages.  Other  people 
are  living  in  a  survival  economy  and 
there  is  a  moral  dimension  to  this  issue ; 
our  country  with  all  its  problems,  with 
all  its  deficits,  but  where  we  still  have 
a  much  higher  standard  of  living  than 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  think 
there  is  an  obligation,  a  national  obliga- 
tion to  do  something  about  this  disparity. 

But  put  that  aside.  Is  it  in  America's 
interests  to  have  stable  economies 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  world?  Is  it 
in  America's  interests  to  have  access  to 
raw  materials  which  we  are  desperately 
short  of?  Is  it  in  America's  interests  to 
create  markets  for  our  exports? 

The  answer  has  to  be  in  any  objective 
analysis  yes,  yes  it  Is, 
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Isolationism,  whether  it  is  political  or 
economic,  is  a  great  way  for  America  to 
descend  from  its  positions  as  leader  of 
the  free  world  into  a  memory,  into  a 
wasteland.  I  would  hope  that  isolationism 
and  its  tragic  lessons  have  been  learned 
as  a  result  of  World  War  n  and  what 
followed. 

As  to  my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  fMr.  Cavanaugh),  the 
art  of  compromise  is  what  makes  this 
Chamber  work.  If  you  cannot  get  dinner, 
you  get  a  sandwich.  This  is  more  than  a 
sandwich;  this  is  lunch.  It  is  not  a  full 
eight-course  dinner,  but  it  is  lunch,  and 
it  is  far  better  than  nothing. 

Our  country  started  the  international 
financial  institutions  as  an  experiment 
to  see  if  we  could  work  together  with 
other  civilized  countries  in  concert  to 
help  develop  the  poor  countries  of  the 
world.  There  are  two  ways  to  fight  com- 
munism. One  of  them  is  mUitarily.  with 
aircraft  and  carriers  and  tanks,  and 
another  way  is  economically.  We  cer- 
tainly need  to  be  militarily  strong  but 
we  also  need  the  economic  weapon.  Poor. 
starving  people  have  nothing  to  lose 
They  are  fertile  ground  for  the  Com- 
munists' promises  and  and  demagoguery, 
as  we  are  seeing  in  Central  America  this 
very  minute.  I  ask  you  and  I  plead  with 
you  not  to  unilaterally  disarm  America 
of  its  economic  weapons. 

The  question  has  been  asked,  What  is 
good   for  America?   A  peaceful   world, 
countries   that   are  not  starving  and, 
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hence,  revolutionary,  access  to  raw  ma- 
terials, markets  for  our  exports — all  of 
these  things  in  a  cooperative  effort  are 
good  for  America. 

I  hope  you  will  support  this  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  statement.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  gentleman  in  his  statement 
and  enthusiasm  when  he  said  we  were 
in  desperate  need  of  raw  materials  knows, 
as  he  well  knows,  we  are  not  in  desperate 
need  of  raw  materials.  We  have  28  per- 
cent of  the  world's  energy  within  our 
borders.  We  have  every  known  mineral 
we  use  right  today.  We  have  economic 
quantities;  what  we  need  is  this  Con- 
gress to  approach  that  subject.  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  would  recognize  that 
we  cannot  rely  on  those  foreign  countries, 
because  of  what  they  need  themselves. 

Mr.  HYDE.  To  my  friend  I  say  there 
are  raw  materials  we  do  not  have  access 
to  in  this  country  although  the  gentle- 
mans  point  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  We  do  have 
them.  We  just  have  not  had  the  foresight 
to  utilize  them  and  develop  them.  There 
is  just  one  thing  I  will  say.  Those  who 
are  reporting  and  supporting  th^  gentle- 
man's position  are  the  same  ones  who 
would  not  allow  the  proper  and  wise 
utilization  of  the  development  of  those 
resources  within  our  borders.  We  cannot 
feed  the  whole  world.  We  cannot  lend 
them  moneys  continually  and  on  the 
other  hand  say  that  we  are  going  to  buy 
those  goods  without  utilizing  those  re- 
sources within  our  own  borders. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  and  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
myself  such  paltry  time  as  remains  on 
this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  yield  first  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  LaPalce  ) ,  f  roni  my  time  and  briefly 
because  we  are  running  short  of  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  just  came  back  from  a 
meeting  where  the  President  decided  to 
decree  an  emergency  within  my  congres- 
sional district  which  will  permit  the  re- 
moval of  over  700  families  because  of  the 
dangers  they  are  experiencing  because  of 
their  exposure  to  hazardous  toxic  sub- 
stances. I  came  to  this  floor  from  that 
meeting,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  there  is 
another  emergency  taking  place,  not  in 
my  congressional  district  but  in  the  rest 
of  the  world.  That  emergency  is  taking 
place  in  Latin  America  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  that  emergency  is  that  peo- 
ple are  starving  and  dying  because  of  the 
failure  and  inaction  of  this  Congress. 

We  sit  here  in  a  glass  house  and  we 
throw  stones  at  the  White  House.  Peo- 
ple in  glass  houses  ought  to  be  careful 


of  what  stones  they  throw  at  the  White 
House.  We  say.  perhaps  rightly,  that  our 
foreign  policy  is  in  a  state  of  disarray. 
That  may  well  be  true.  But  if  it  is  true, 
this  body  deserves  the  major  responsi- 
bility for  it  because  of  our  failure  to 
pass  this  conference  report  previously. 
The  international  financial  institutions 
have  closed  their  windows.  If  these  mul- 
tilateral institutions  are  to  be  opera- 
tional, if  they  are  to  be  an  effective  tool 
of  our  foreign  policy,  this  legislative  body 
must  cooperate  with  the  executive 
branch. 

We  are  not  getting  all  that  we  want 
today.  This  is  phase  I.  We  are  funding 
these  international  financial  institutions 
in  large  part,  but  not  in  toto.  That  will 
come  next  year,  in  phase  II.  But  let  us 
pass  this  conference  report  today.  Let  us 
give  the  President  the  tools  he  needs  to 
conduct  an  effective  foreign  policy  by 
eradicating  the  starving  and  dying  in 
these  other  continents  of  the  world.  Let 
us  fulfill  the  high  responsibility  of  our 
office,  and  restore  the  honor  and  integ- 
rity of  the  word  of  the  U.S.  Government 
in  international  circles. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  fine  contribution  to  this  memora- 
ble debate. 

I  had  hoped  very  frankly,  Mr,  Speaker, 
that  there  would  be  unanimity  here 
today  on  the  conference  report,  but.  alas, 
my  hopes  have  not  been  realized.  Prom 
our  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Paul),  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land *Mr.  Bauman),  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  'Mr.  Roitsselot).  we 
have  heard  that  the  committee  report  is 
defective  because  it  authorizes  too  much. 
Prom  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we 
have  heard  from  our  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cavanauch). 
that  the  committee  report  is  defective 
because  it  authorizes  too  little. 

I  am  reminded  of  that  great  marshal 
of  Prance.  Marshal  Poch.  at  the  Second 
Battle  of  the  Mame  when  he  said; 

My  right  has  collapsed:  my  left  Is  In  dis- 
array: but  the  center  holds:  we  shall  attack. 

The  center  will  hold  today,  and  the 
center  says  that  90  percent  of  a  loaf  is 
better  than  zero. 

The  tentative  agreements  made  with 
our  allies  the  world  over  envisage  the 
constitutional  processes  of  the  Congress, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  we  are  follow- 
ing. TTiere  is  no  rancor  or  ill  will  on  their 
part.  It  is  my  intention,  and  I  want  to 
make  no  bones  about  it,  that  in  the  next 
Congress,  if  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
be  back  here.  I  will  do  my  level  best  to 
see  that  the  remaining  10  percent  Is  re- 
stored. But  whether  that  effort  succeeds 
or  fails.  90  percent  is  so  much  better  than 
zero  percent  that  it  is  not  even  funny. 

At  the  suggestion  of  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cava- 
nauch I ,  I  am  going  to  introduce  the  very 
fine  letter  written  to  him  yesterday  by 
our  President,  Jimmy  Carter  in  which 
he  strongly  urges  Mr  Cavamaugh,  despite 
his  legitimate  doubts,  to  support  the  con- 
ference report.  There  is  a  penned  post- 
script signed  by  the  President : 

John,  you  have  been  a  staunch  and  cou- 
rageous ally  In  this  fight,  and  I  need  you 
In  these  closing  rounds 
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•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  se- 
rious concerns  about  our  failure  to  live 


Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Fund. 
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moved  the  strong  and  clear  language         It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  House  is  willing     tegic  interest,  or  south  Korea  and  TurteT 
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The  letter  is  as  follows : 

THx  Whitx  House. 
Washington,  May  20. 1980. 
Hon.  JoHM  Cavanaugh. 
House  01  Representatives , 
Washington.  D.C. 

OKAS  CONCRXSSHAN  Cavanaocb  :  TbaoJc  you 
for  your  letter  regarding  the  Multilateral 
Development  Bank  legislation.  I  appreciate 
your  concern  that  the  Administration's  ac- 
cep<Ance  of  any  reduction  In  the  negotiated 
raplenlshments  for  the  regional  bania  would 
create  a  very  bad  precedent.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  a  two-step  replenishment 
authorization  process,  In  which  the  Adminis- 
tration would  ask  the  next  Congress  to  fill 
the  initial  shortfall,  constitutes  diminished 
American  support  for  these  institutions,  nor 
do  I  accept  this  as  a  precedent  for  World 
Bank  and  IMF  legislation.  We  will  do  our 
utmost  to  asstire  that  the  full  U.S.  shares  in 
IDA  VI  and  the  IMF  quota  Increase  are  au- 
thorized. 

As  you  know,  a  further  rejection  by  the 
House  of  the  VS.  subscriptions  to  the  region- 
al banks  would  be  disastrous.  Both  Secretary 
Miller  and  I  understand  the  risks  involved 
with  the  Conference  Report,  but  after  wide 
consultation,  we  believe  It  Is  the  best  ap- 
proach possible  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
the  Conference  Report  deserves  support  as 
the  best  of  the  options  available  at  this  time. 

I  hope  that  ultimately  you  will  be  able 
to  support  the  Conference  Report  with  the 
explicit  understanding  that  we  are  not  ac- 
cepting leas  than  full  funding  for  our  nego- 
tiated replenishments  and  that  we  will  do 
everything  possible  to  help  you  and  other 
bank  supporters  In  seeking  full  funding  for 
IDA  VI  and  the  IMF. 

If  you  cannot  support  the  Conference  Re- 
port, then  I  hope  you  will  not  actively  oppose 
It.  because  failure  of  the  Conference  Report 
this  week  will  almost  certainly  mean  no 
regional  bank  bill  or  IDA  VI  legislation  this 
year.  Although  we  may  not  agree  on  the  best 
way  to  approach  the  problem.  I  think  we 
would  both  agree  that  a  result  of  no  legisla- 
tion this  year  would  be  the  worst  possible 
outootne. 

Sincerely. 

JtMMT  Cabtes. 

John,  you  have  been  a  staunch  &  coura- 
geous ally  In  this  fight  &  I  need  you  In  these 
closing  rounds. 

Thanks, 

J. 

Let  me  add  my  voice,  for  whatever  it 
is  worth,  to  that  of  the  President's,  and 
call  upon  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  John  Cavanacgh — whom  I  respect, 
whom  I  admire,  whom  I  love,  whom  I 
shall  miss  very  much — to  reconsider  and 
to  be  with  us  on  the  final  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  I  commend  to  him 
from  the  Good  Book.  Judges,  chapter  16, 
at  verse  29: 

And  Samson  took  hold  of  the  two  middle 
pillars  up>on  which  the  house  stood — 

That  could  be  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank — 

the  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  the  other 
with  his  left  .  And  he  bowed  himself  with 
all  his  might:  and  the  house  fell  upon  the 
lords,  and  upon  all  the  people  that  were 
therein.  So  the  dead  which  he  slew  at  hU 
death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew 
In  bis  life. 

I  Win  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Cavanadgh).  I  know  that 
when  the  roll  is  called  he  will  be  with  us. 
He  will  not  wish  to  pull  down  the  temple 
of  international  cooperation  that  stands 
as  our  best  hope  of  peace. 


•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  se- 
rious concerns  about  our  failure  to  live 
up  to  commitments  we  have  made  to  the 
Inter-American  Bank,  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund.  And  I  commend  my  col- 
league John  Cavanaugh  for  pointing  out 
this  departure  from  a  solid  and  wise  tra- 
dition. 

I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Record 
letters  from  three  organizations  which 
have  shown  leadership  in  this  field. 

This  debate  also  illustrates  the  loss 
this  House  and  the  Nation  will  suffer 
when  John  Cavanaugh  leaves  us. 

INTERRELIGIOCS   TASK   FORCE 

ON  U.S.  Food  Polict, 
Washington.  DC,  May  19,  1980. 

Dear  Representative:  In  letters  of  Feb.  26 
and  April  9.  we  asked  you  to  support  HR 
3829.  an  authorization  bill  for  certain  multi- 
lateral development  banks,  and  S  662.  the 
Conference  Report  on  that  bill.  We  now  urge 
your  supjxjrt  for  Rep.  Cavanaugh  s  motion  to 
recommit  the  revised  Conference  Report  on 
3  662.  a  Report  which  provides  for  a  10  per- 
cent cut  In  the  authorization  level  for  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  and  a  15 
percent  cut  In  funding  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank.  In  the  event  that  the  recom- 
mittal motion  falls,  we  ask  you  to  oppose  the 
revised  Conference  Report. 

We  have  reached  our  recommendation  for 
floor  action  this  week  with  neither  ease  nor 
unanimity.  We  recognize  that  It  could  result 
In  denying  US  funds  for  development.  None- 
theless, we  urge  recommittal  and.  falling  that, 
opposition  to  the  Conference  Report  be- 
cause: 

1.  A  Conference  Report  unilaterally  reduc- 
ing internationally  negotiated  replenishment 
levels  undermines  the  principles  of  partici- 
pation in  multilateral  institutions.  It  makes 
the  US  an  unreliable  partner  in  multilateral 
development  enterprises. 

2.  Since  never  before  has  Congress  refused 
to  authorize  funds  at  levels  duly  negotiated 
with  more  than  40  governments,  a  reduction 
in  authorization  levels  now  could  set  an  un- 
fortunate precedent  and  enhance  the  possi- 
bility that  authorization  levels  for  other 
multilateral  bodies  will  also  be  cut. 

3.  While  further  delay  and  possible  defeat 
of  this  Conference  Report  would  Impair  the 
lending  operations  of  the  regional  banks  In 
the  short  term,  the  longer-term  Interests  of 
developing  countries  would  be  better  served 
by  more  dependable  sources  of  development 
assistance  funding. 

In  sum.  acceptance  of  the  revised  Confer- 
ence Report  on  S  662  would  signal  Increasing 
US  Inability  to  exert  leadership  In  interna- 
tional Institutions  It  helped  to  create.  Pro- 
cedures might  be  formalized  to  Involve  Con- 
gress more  directly  in  future  multilateral  re- 
plenishment negotiations,  possibly  by  in- 
cluding Members  on  US  negotiating  teams. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  anything  less 
than  restoration  of  full  authorization  levels 
would  represent  a  US  retreat  from  Interna- 
tional responsibilities  and  from  commit- 
ments to  alleviate  world  hunger  and  poverty. 
Sincerely. 

Oeorce  a.  Chauncet. 

United  Nations  Association  or 
THE  United  States  of  America. 
Washington  OmcE. 

Washington.  D.C.  May  19.  1980. 
Hon.  John  J    Cavanaugh, 
House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  House 
Office  Building,  Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Congressman  Cavanaugh:   This  Is  to 
commend  you  for  your  fine  efforts  on  behalf 
of  the  integrity  of  the  US  negotiated  com- 
mitment to  the  Inter-American  Development 


Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Fund. 

We  at  the  United  Nations  Association  fully 
concur  with  your  evaluation  of  the  very  real 
dangers  poseid  by  the  cuts  adopted  by  the 
House-Senate  Conferees  on  S.  662.  If  the 
conference  report  Is  adopted,  we  believe  that 
the  ability  of  this  and  future  administra- 
tions to  negotiate  in  international  fora  will 
be  severely  hampered  Of  particular  concern 
is  the  effect  such  an  act  Is  likely  to  have  on 
Congressional  action  with  regard  to  the  ne- 
gotiated sixth  replenishment  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  and  the 
increase  in  the  United  States'  subscription 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

It  is  highly  unfortunate,  as  we  ask  for  full 
support  on  a  number  of  Issues  from  our  al- 
lies, we  are  at  the  same  time  telling  them 
that  the  US  is  unwilling  or  unable  to  meet 
our  negotiated  commitments  to  them  on  con- 
tributing our  fair  share  to  these  important 
International  financial  institutions. 

Equally  unsettling  Is  the  message  that  the 
United  States  will  be  sending  the  countries 
comprising  the  Third  World.  Again,  we  are 
asking  for  their  understanding  and  support, 
while  making  all  too  clear  that  we  place  a 
low  priority  on  their  legitimate  development 
concerns  and  needs. 

We  Join  with  you  In  urging  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  to  provide  the  full  fund- 
ing necessary  to  meet  our  negotiated  com- 
mitment to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the 
African  Development  Fund. 
Sincerely. 

William  L.  Shakpless. 

New  Directions. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  19.  1980. 
Hon   John  Cavanactch. 
LongwoTth  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cavanaugh:  On  behalf 
of  New  Directions,  a  citizens'  lobby  for 
world  security.  I  commend  and  endorse  your 
efforts  to  recommit  the  conference  report  on 
S  662.  the  authorizing  legislation  for  three 
multilateral  development  banks  (MDBs)  for 
FY  1980. 

For  35  years,  every  American  President  and 
Congress  have  honored  the  principle  that 
MDB  replenishment  agreements  represent 
mutual  commitments  by  the  donor  nations. 
Adoption  of  this  conference  report  would 
abrogate  this  principle  and  Jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  all  of  our  International  com- 
mitments. 

The  concern  of  our  allies  about  the  con- 
stancy and  credibility  of  U.S.  foreign  policy 
would  clearly  be  exacerbated.  The  develop- 
ing nations  would  rightly  question  the 
seriousness  of  our  concern  for  their  economic 
difficulties. 

Furthermore,  violation  of  this  principle 
would  Invite  further  cuts  In  other  replenish- 
ment agreements.  Other  donors  would  surely 
doubt  the  bellevablllty  of  our  efforts  to  ne- 
gotiate In  good  faith  in  the  future. 

I  believe  that  this  conference  report  raises 
grave  doubts  about  the  future  leadership 
role  of  the  United  States  In  the  world  com- 
munity I  urge  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  support  your  motion 
to  recommit  this  conference  report  in  order 
to  restore  the  full  funding  levels  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee. 

Best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

John  J.  Oilligan. 
Chairman  of  the  Board.0 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  conference  language  on 
the  future  role  of  Taiwan  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  The  conferees  re- 
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moved  the  strong  and  clear  language 
of  the  Solomon  amendment  which  di- 
rected the  United  States  to  terminate 
its  support  to  the  ADB  if  Taiwan  is  ex- 
cluded from  membership  in  the  bank.  In 
its  place  is  language  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  U.S.  funds  would  be 
"jeopardized"  if  Taiwan  were  expelled. 
This  is  an  unfortunate  withdrawal  by 
this  Congress  from  an  opportunity  to 
send  a  signal  to  our  longtime  friend  and 
ally  that  there  is  still  hope  for  future 
American  support  of  its  survival. 

Since  the  fateful  decision  of  President 
Carter  in  December  1978  to  establish 
formal  relations  with  Communist  China, 
the  U.S.  Government  has  been  charting 
a  course  of  abandonment  for  Taiwan. 
This  has  been  a  signal  to  our  allies  that 
our  Nation's  commitment  to  their  well- 
being  is  a  transitory  and  conditional 
concept.  Is  it  no  wonder  that  our  allies 
are  hesitant  to  commit  themselves 
to  Iranian  sanctions  when  they  cannot 
predict  our  future  commitment  to  them? 
This  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  conferees 
from  the  clarity  of  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment is  one  more  example  of  America 
hedging  on  its  commitments  which  could 
cause  long-term  harm  to  this  Nation's 
credibility  in  the  world. 

I  remember  that  there  was  a  provision 
adopted  in  the  Taiwan  enabling  legisla- 
tion last  year  which  stated: 

Nothing  In  this  act  may  be  construed  as 
as  basis  for  supporting  the  exclusion  or  ex- 
pulsion of  Taiwan  from  continued  member- 
ship in  any  international  financial  situation. 

On  May  15  Communist  China  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  World  Bank  and  Taiwan 
was  expelled.  So  far  the  United  States 
has  done  nothing  to  prevent  this  action 
from  being  fully  implemented.  In  fact, 
the  only  actions  being  taken  are  to  allow 
f.he  Taiwan  Gcvemment  to  bid  on  pro- 
curement contracts  for  bank  projects. 
However,  without  a  seat  on  the  Bank's 
boards  or  any  other  official  input  this 
competition  for  contracts  will  be  ham- 
pered. It  is  only  a  matter  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  World  Bank  sources,  before 
Communist  China  asks  for  membership 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  With 
the  present  conference  report  language 
the  stage  is  set  of  another  insult  to  our 
ally's  international  standing. 

Who  are  we  helping  by  preventing  a 
strong  commitment  to  our  ally,  Taiwan 
from  being  incorporated  in  this  report? 
We  are  certainly  not  helping  our  other 
Asian  allies.  By  leaving  the  door  open  for 
swift  approval  of  Communist  China  we 
are  preparing  the  groundwork  for  China 
to  bleed  the  West  dry  of  capital  funds. 
There  is  already  around  $1  billion  in 
credits  and  loans  being  processed  for 
Communist  China  by  the  United  States 
and  the  West.  All  indications  show  there 
may  be  over  a  billion  doUars  a  year  re- 
quired for  that  nation  to  pursue  its  am- 
bitious development  projects.  Such  a 
drain  from  the  U.S.  aid  funds  or  from  the 
World  Bank  or  ADB  accounts  will  limit 
lunds  made  avaUable  to  Indonesia,  South 
Korea,  and  other  pro-West  nations.  We 
are,  therefore,  creating  the  opportunity 
i?*"  ^^*  ^°  ^*P  Western  economic 
strength  to  the  detriment  of  strengthen- 
ing our  friends  in  the  region 


It  is  a  tragedy  that  this  House  is  willing 
to  go  on  record  against  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  a  longtime  friend  and  for  an 
open  door  to  Communist  China's  grab  for 
Western  development  funds.  The  desire 
to  placate  one  Communist  nation  seems 
to  outweigh  the  keeping  of  commitments 
to  friends.  I  only  hope  this  Congress 
comes  to  its  senses  regarding  what  it  is 
doing  to  the  long-term  position  of  Amer- 
ica in  Asia  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  would  like  to  enter  into  the  Record. 
a  recent  article  analyzing  the  impact  of 
Communist  China's  funding  demands  on 
the  World  Bank  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank: 

Aid   Needs  of  Chinese   Pose  Problems  for 
Washington 
(By  Michael  Parks) 
Peking, — The  rapid  development  of  Slno- 
Amerlcan  relations  Is  about  to  confront  the 
Carter  administration  with  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  what  kind  and  how  much  assistance 
the    United    States   will   give    China    for   Its 
ambitious  modernization  effort 

The  costs,  both  in  political  and  economic 
commitments,  will  probably  be  high,  but  US 
officials  now  see  a  strong  China  as  more 
Important  than  ever  to  American  global 
strategy. 

"The  Americans.  In  their  own  phrase,  now 
have  to  put  their  money  where  their  mouth 
U.  "  said  a  European  ambassador,  whose  own 
country  faces  similar  decisions  concerning 
aid  to  China,  though  not  of  the  same 
dimensions. 

China  is  preparing  to  press  the  United 
States  for  extensive  government-backed 
credits,  well  above  the  $1  billion  already  of- 
fered, to  buy  American  products,  full-scale 
technical  assistance  for  Its  development  pro- 
gram, and  other  forms  of  economic  coopera- 
tion requiring  commitments  stretching  to  the 
year  2000. 

Peking  also  wants  advanced  American 
technology  to  modernize  Its  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, scientific  research — and  Its  military 
forces. 

Finally,  China  expects  not  only  conces- 
sional terms  on  this  expanding  trade  but  also 
to  have  first  call  on  American  resources.  The 
Chinese  find  this  only  fitting  for  a  nation 
that  is  not  only  the  world's  largest  develop- 
ing nation  but  also  potentially  plays  such 
a  pivotal  role  In  the  global  balance  of  power 
All  this  puts  China  into  direct  competition 
with  long-standing  American  allies  for  pri- 
ority in  both  Washington's  policy-making 
and  economic  assistance,  and  this  Is  the  next 
big  Issue  in  Slno-American  relations. 

Peking  will  be  asking,  for  example,  for  de- 
velopment funds— certainly  export  financing 
and  technical  assistance  and  probably  some 
concessional  loans  as  well— at  a  time  when 
the  US.  foreign  aid  program  Is  contracting 
and  when  major  new  overseas  commitments 
running  into  billions  of  dollars  might  be 
difficult  to  sell  In  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

China's  needs  are  so  immense,  of  course, 
that  the  usual  American  aid  package  of 
credits  and  outright  grants  could  run  to  mere 
than  SI  billion  a  year.  This  would  put  It  in 
the  same  category  as  Israel,  the  largest  U.S. 
aid  recipient  at  present,  and  ahead  of  coun- 
tries such  as  Egypt.  India  and  South  Korea, 
where  grants  or  credlte  run  Into  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars. 

If  China  wanted  to  buy  American  military 
equipment  on  a  concessional  basis — and  the 
Carter  administration  already  has  offered  to 
sell  a  number  of  Items  of  a  "defensive  char- 
acter"—Washington  would  be  faced  with  the 
hard  choice  of  either  increasing  arms  sales 
and  military  assistance  or  reducing  deliveries 
to  countries  such  as  Israel  and  Egypt,  where 
the  United  SUtes  has  a  large  vested  stra- 
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teglc  Interest,  or  South  Korea  and  Turkey 
which  are  Important  regional  alUee. 

In  addition,  the  United  SUtes  will  mort 
probably  be  pressed  by  China  to  support  lU 
requests  for  assutance  from  International 
organizations,  such  as  the  World  Bank,  where 
Washington  has  a  strong  voice. 

But  such  funds,  too.  are  limited  and 
largely  committed  now  to  countries  such  as 
India  and  Indonesia,  which  again  are  Im- 
portant to  the  United  States. 

China's  demands  so  far  have  been  modest, 
though  It  has  developed  extensive  lines  of 
credit  to  finance  future  Imports.  Most  dlplo- 
mau  attribute  this  to  an  initial  foctu  on 
buUdlng  up  political  relations  and  an  effort 
to  work  out  firm  economic  plans  before  ask- 
ing for  help. 

"China,  to  my  mind,  no  longer  sees  foreign 
economic  assistance  as  beneath  Its  national 
dignity,  "  an  official  of  one  of  the  Interna- 
tional development  agencies  said  after  talks 
here 

"There  is  no  contradiction,  China  bat 
come  to  realize,  between  a  determinaUon  to 
sUnd  on  one's  own  feet  and  be  the  master 
of  the  house  and  participation  In  the  vari- 
ous International  development  schemes 
Certainly  bilateral  assistance  can  be  put  In 
the  framework  of  economic  cooperation,  and 
that  Is  acceptable." 

The  United  States  expects  to  begin  press- 
ing for  American  assistance,  as  it  already  has 
done  with  Japan,  when  two  vice  premiers 
visit  Washington  in  the  next  two  months 

Oeng  Biao.  the  secretary  general  of  the 
Communist  Party's  Military  Affairs  Commis- 
sion, who  Is  scheduled  to  make  the  trip  In 
late  May.  will  be  seeking  to  develop  the  pro- 
gram of  technology  transfer  that  was  agreed 
upon  in  broad  terms  during  the  visit  here  In 
January  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown  A  few  weeks  later.  Tu  Qlull,  the  head 
of  the  State  Planning  Commission,  will  visit 
Washington  for  discussions  on  economic  co- 
operation with  the  United  States. 

American  officials  visited  Peking  last 
month  for  talks  on  what  so  far  is  the  largest 
U.S.  commitment  here — four  giant  hydro- 
electric projects,  which  several  US  agencies. 
lncludi|ig  the  Army  C«rps  of  Engineers,  are 
to  help  design  and  build. 

The  United  States  has  repeatedly  declared 
Its  readiness  to  assist  China's  development, 
to  help  It  become  "rich  and  powerful,"  be- 
cause It  Is  believed  that  a  strong  China  is 
ImpKjrtant  for  the  global  balance  of  power 
and  long-term  American  strategy,  particu- 
larly In  the  face  of  the  Soviet  Union's  ex- 
panding mfluence. 

American  policy  makers  are  also  convinced 
that  China  would  almost  certainly  become  a 
major  source  of  Instability  In  the  world  If 
Peking's  modernization  efforts  fell  short  of 
its  goals  or  were  frustrated  by  other  coun- 
tries. 

Both  thoughts  had  been  present  in  VB 
policy  toward  China  for  a  number  of  year*. 
but  the  need  to  establish  normal  relations 
after  30  years  of  enmity  put  them — and  the 
accompanying  questions  of  assistance — to 
the  side  until  now. 

"The  United  States  has  come  out  of  Its 
mea  culpa'  phase  In  Chinese  relations  now 
that  Peking  and  Washington  have  not  Just 
normal  but  very  good  relations."  a  European 
diplomat  said,  "and  now  It  faces  the  prob- 
lem of  shaping  the  long-term  partnership." 
Other  diplomats  see  this  as  a  testing  time 
for  American  policy,  when  Washington's  de- 
clared commitment  to  Chinese  moderniza- 
tion will  be  up  against  the  country's  enor- 
mous needs. 

And  not  a  few  longtime  American  allies 
are  concerned  that  Washington's  desire  to 
meet  those  needs  and  build  a  new  relation- 
ship with  China  will,  at  least  in  relatlT* 
terms,  push  them  into  a  lower  priority,  de- 
spite promises  to  the  contrAry.^ 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,    thp  nrpvioii.'?   nnestinn    i.<t   nr- 
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tion  of  the  bill  (H,R.  6974)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year   1981   for 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  read-     the  news  that  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ing).   Mr.    Chairman     T    ask-    iin>anim/M,o      mpnt  has  hoon  airwai^M  *n 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  conference  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION    TO    RXCOMMIT    OITEKED    BT    MR.     PAtTL 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  PAUL.  Yes,  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
motion  to  recommut. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

til.  Patji.  moves  to  reconunlt  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Senate  bill.  S.  662.  to  the 
committee  on  conference. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CAVANAUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonim  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  hotify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were— yeas  224.  nays  181 
answered  "present"  1,  not  voting  26   as 
follows: 


Add9bbo 
AkakA 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Ashley 

Aspln 

AuCotn 

Baldus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Be-.rd.  R.I. 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

BiagRl 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Buchanan 

Burllaon 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Campbell 

Carr 

CUaholm 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cllnger 

Coelho 

ColUna.  ni. 

Oonable 

Conte 

Corcoran 


[Roll  No.  247] 

YEAS — 224 
Corman 
CouRhlln 
D'Amours 
Danlelson 
Davis.  S  C 
Derwlnikl 
Dlckanson 
Dicks 
Dlegs 
Dlneell 
DiTOn 
Doupherty 
Drlnan 
Eckhardt 
Edgar 

Edwar^is.  Calif. 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Fvans.  Del 
Evans,  Oa 
Pary 
Pascell 
Fazio 
Fenwick 
Ferraro 
FIndley 
Fisher 
Flthlan 
Plorto 
Ford.  Mich. 
Forsythe 
Fowler 
Frenzel 
Frost 
Garcia 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Glnn 
Ollckman 
Gonzalez 
Ooodllng 
Qradlson 
Gray 
Green 


Guver 

Hall.  Ohio 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hlehtower 

Holland 

HoIIenbeck 

Holtzman 

Horton 

Howard 

Huehes 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lowry 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

McCormack 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Magulre 

Matsul 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Moorhead.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Pa. 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 


Abdnor 

.\mbro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Applegate 
Archer 
.Ashbrook 
.Mlanson 
Bad  ham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Bauman 
Beard,  Tenc. 
Benjamin 
Bereutcr 
Bethune 
BevlU 
Bingham 
Bouer 
Bonior 
Bouquard 
Bnnlcley 
Broyhill 
Burgener 
Butler 
Byron 
Carney 
Carter 
Cavanaugh 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clausen 
Coleman 
OolUns,  Tex. 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Courier 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel,  R.  W. 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
de  la  Garza 
Deckard 
Dellums 
Derrick 
Devlne 
Donnelly 
Dornan 
Duncan,  Tenn. 
Early 

Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwards,  Okla. 
Emery 
English 
Ertel 

Evans,  Ind. 
Fish 
Fllppo 


Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinuldo 

Rodllno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roybal 

Royer 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Sebeltus 

Selberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spellman 
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Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Oramm 

Grlsham 

Guarlnl 

Gudger 

Hagedorn 

Hall,  Tex. 

Hammer- 

schmidt 
Harkln 
H^rsha 
Hefner 
UllUs 
Hinson 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hutto 
Ichord 
Ireland 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jenrette 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Okla. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kelly 
Kemp 
Kindness 
Kostmayer 
Kramer 
Lagomarslno 
Latta 
Leach,  La. 
Leath,  Tex. 
Lee 
Lewis 
Livingston 
Loeffler 
Lott 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 
McDonald 
Markey 
Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin 
Mica 

Miller,  Ohio 
Mitchell,  NY. 
Montgomery 
Moore 
Moorhead, 

Calif. 


St  Germain 

Stack 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thompson 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Williams.  Mont. 

WUson,  Bob 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright. 

Wylie 

YL.tes 

Young,  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Mottl 

Murphy,  111. 

Murphy.  Pa. 

Myers,  Ind. 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Obey 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Perkins 

Petri 

Quillen 

Regula 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roth 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfield 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith,  Nebr. 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stump 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

WMtley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wyalt 

Yatron 

Young,  Alaska 

Young,  Fla. 


ANSWEIRED  "PRESENT" — 1 

Bousselot 

NOT  VOTINa — 28 

Anderson,  111.  Downey  Grassley 

Brown.  Calif.  Duncan,  Greg.  Hansen 

Davis,  Mich.  Foley  Lundlne 

Dodd  Gialmo  McEwen 


McKinney 
Madlgan 
Marks 
Ma  this 
Mlnlsh 


Mitchell.  Md. 

Quayle 

Rangel 

Stewart 

Symms 


Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 
Wilson,  C.  H, 
Wydler 


n   1410 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Madlgan  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  against. 

Mr.  Marks  for,  with  Mr    Quayle  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr.  Symms 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr  Rangel  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Gialmo  with  Mr.  McKinney. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Lundlne. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Mathls. 

Messrs.  GINGRICH,  DELLUMS,  CON- 
YERS, and  MURPHY  of  Illinois  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay," 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


n  1420 

ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSE 
FROM  MAY  22  TO  MAY  28,  1980  AND 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE  SENATE 
FROM  MAY  23   TO  MAY  28,   1980 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent  res- 
olution iH.  Con.  Res.  342)  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  342 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Thursday.  May  22,  1980, 
It  stand  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  post  meri- 
diem on  Wednesday,  May  28,  1980,  and  that 
when  the  Senate  recesses  on  Friday,  May  23, 
1980,  It  stand  In  recess  until  11  o'clock  ante 
meridiem  on  Wednesday,  May  28,   1980. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  662,  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEPARTMENT   OF   DEFENSE   AU- 
THORIZATION  ACT,    1981 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  further  considera- 
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tion  of  the  bill  (H,R.  6974)  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1981  for 
procurement  of  aircraft,  missiles,  naval 
vessels,  tracked  comoat  vehicles,  torpe- 
does, and  other  weapons  and  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evalua- 
tion for  the  Armed  Forces,  to  prescribe 
the  authorized  personnel  strength  for 
each  active  duty  component  and  the  Se- 
lected Reserve  of  each  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for 
civilian  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  to  authorize  the  military  train- 
ing students  loans,  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1981  for  civil 
defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  tMr.  Price)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrXEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6974,  with 
Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday,  May  15. 
1980,  the  bill  had  been  read  for  amend- 
ment. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
the  bill? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED   BY    MRS     SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  title  Vm,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may  re- 
turn to  title  vni  so  that  I  may  present 
this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder: 
At  the  end  of  title  Vin  of  the  bill,  add  the 
following  new  section: 

SPECIAL   PAY   FOR   EXTENDED   DUTY   AT  SEA 

Sec.  808.  (a)(1)  Chapter  5  of  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  section  305a  the  follovrtng  new  section : 
"§  305b.  Special  pay:  extended  duty  at  sea 

"(a)  A  member  of  a  uniformed  service  who 
is  entitled  to  basic  pay  and  who  serves  a 
period  of  duty  of  not  less  than  84  consecu- 
tive days  at  sea  may  be  paid  special  pay  for 
extended  duty  at  sea  under  this  section  for 
such  period  of  duty.  The  daily  rate  of  special 
pay  under  this  section  may  not  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  of  special  pay 
for  duty  subject  to  hostile  Are  in  effect  under 
section  310  of  this  title  at  the  time  the  duty 
Is  performed. 

"(b)  Special  pay  under  this  section  Is  In 
addition  to  any  other  pay  and  allowances  to 
which  a  member  Is  entitled,  except  that  a 
member  may  not  be  paid  special  pay  under 
this  section  for  any  day  during  a  month  for 
which  the  member  Is  paid  special  pay  under 
section  310  of  this  title. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  section.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  Item  relating  to  section  306a  the  follow- 
ing new  Item : 

"305b.  Special  pay:  extended  duty  at  sea". 

(b)  Section  305b  of  title  37,  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a) ,  shall  apply 
to  sea  duty  beginning  after  November  1,  1979 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment,  I  do  not  think,  is  just 
my  idea  by  any  means.  During  the  Easter 
recess  our  committee  was  able  and  was 
very  fortunate  to  visit  the  Persian  Gulf 
area,  and  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
trip  was  the  visit  out  to  see  many  of  our 
troops  on  ships  that  have  been  on  sta- 
tion for  an  incredible  number  of  days 
without  having  been  in  port*.  I  think 
every  single  one  of  us  was  deeply  moved 
by  how  well  they  were  taking  this  ex- 
traordinary duty  they  have  been  as- 
si.i?ned. 

They  have  been  breaking  records  for 
everyone  in  the  Navy  for  days  at  sea 
without  any  respite.  We  were  terribly 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  that  hot. 
sweltering  climate  they  still  wanted  to 
do  their  part  and  do  what  they  could.  I 
think  all  of  us  wondered  what  we  could 
do  to  help. 

As  the  Members  know,  this  weekend 
one  of  the  main  carrier  task  forces,  the 
Nimitz,  will  be  returning  to  Norfolk,  Va. 
The  city  of  Norfolk  has  always  welcomed 
home  our  sailors  in  the  past,  and  they 
are  planning  one  of  the  biggest  reunions 
they  have  ever  had  for  these  people  who 
have  really  shown  incredible  dedication 
during  this  very  difficult  period  for  our 
country. 

The  amendment  to  title  vni  that  we 
are  discussing  now  is,  I  think,  something 
that  we  can  do  to  show  them  how  very 
much  we  appreciate  the  sacrifice  they 
have  made.  Many  of  them  have  been 
gone  over  two  holidays,  and  some  of 
them  have  had  three  hohdays  away  from 
home.  What  we  can  do  by  my  amend- 
ment is  to  change  the  special  duty  pay. 

In  essence,  what  I  am  offering  will 
authorize  the  President  to  extend  hostile 
fire  pay  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  ships 
that  are  required  during  peacetime  op- 
erations to  spend  more  than  84  consecu- 
tive days,  for  12  weeks  on  line,  at  sea. 
Hostile  fire  pay  is  'presently  $65  a  month 
per  person  in  that  position.  So  we  would 
have  different  sums  for  the  different 
ships,  depending  on  how  long  they  had 
been  out  there,  varjing  from  $195  per 
sailor  for  those  who  have  been  at  sea 
during  this  period  to  a  maximum  of  $325. 
according  to  the  Navy's  figures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  not  astronom- 
ical sums,  by  any  means, 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  will  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  for  her 
amendment, 

I  expect  to  be  home  in  Norfolk  next 
week  when  the  Nimitz  returns,  and  I  can- 
not think  of  a  nicer  piece  of  news  to  re- 
lay in  person  to  these  young  men  than 


the  news  that  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment has  been  agreed  to, 

I  commend  tne  gentlewoman  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  I  know  what  it 
will  mean  to  the  people  who  have  been 
on  line  during  this  period,  to  the  next  of 
kin  who  have  waited  so  patiently,  and  to 
the  wives  who  have  waited  for  their  hus- 
bands' return. 

Mrs  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Whitehurst)  . 

I  hope  the  gentleman  will  tell  them 
that  the  whole  committee  really  thought 
of  this.  I  wish  it  could  be  more,  but  It  is 
more  than  they  have  been  receiving  and 
it  is  more  than  just  accolades.  I  hope  that 
we  can  move  on  this  amendment  expedi- 
tiously. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama, 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
'Mrs.  Schroeder  I  that  I  have  reviewed 
the  contents  of  this  amendment.  I  dis- 
cussed it  this  morning  with  the  Navy. 

I  look  at  this  as  a  one-time  deal.  It  is  a 
sort  of  a  way  of  giving  them  a  pat  on  the 
back.  These  people  have  been  at  sea  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  far  exceeding  the 
normal  tour  of  duty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  have  much 
preferred  that  the  gentlewoman  might 
have  brought  this  amendment  to  the 
subcommittee  or  the  full  committee,  but 
other  thai)  that,  I  have  no  objection  to 
her  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols*.  I 
wish  we  had  time  to  take  the  amendment 
to  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  saying  that 
we  should  move  on  this  rather  than  put 
up  procedural  roadblocks. 

Mr.  STOATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STUATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
us  inquire,  do  I  understand  from  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  that  we  are 
going  to  give  special  pay  to  the  entire 
crew  of  any  ship  that  has  been  away 
from  a  home  port  for  more  than  84 
days? 

Mrs.  SCHFlOEDEai.  Any  ship  that  has 
been  at  sea  for  more  than  84  days  The 
84  days  was  selected  because  I  asked 
the  Navy,  wanting  to  make  sure  we 
would  not  be  giving  extra  pay  for  any- 
thing that  would  be  considered  "normal 
operations,  "  such  &s  operations  on  the 
Polaris  or  Trident  submarines. 

Mr.  STOATTON  Let  us  suppose  that 
a  port  visit  takes  place  during  that  84- 
day  period:  does  that  eliminate  the 
eligibility,  or  does  it  not? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  we  have  done,  because  this  is  a 
special  one-time  thing,  is  this:  We  have 
authorized  the  President  to  deal  with 
the  regulations  for  those  issues  But  the 
ships  in  the  Persian  Gulf  have  not  been 
in  port,  and  that  is  why  I  think  this  is 
so  unique.  They  have  not  been  able  to 
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reach  liberty  ports  because  there  have 
not  been  liberty  ports  where  they  can 


.T#^     *#v     «*t4^V«^ 


coming  back  into  Norfolk.  But  I  really 
think  the  sensible  way  to  proceed  on  mil- 


get  some  shore  duty  within  the  84  days. 
So  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  history. 


ofn^i^v^      fn^     ^r 
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say  that  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  on  the  oojectives  of  this 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  try  to  clarify  something  here. 


my  amendment  as  we  redo  the  whole 
pay  area  which  I  think  we  are  all  com- 
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reach  liberty  ports  because  there  have 
not  been  liberty  ports  where  they  can 
go  to  without  going  oS  station  for  too 
long  a  period  of  time. 

I  want  the  legislative  history  to  be  very 
clear  on  what  my  intentions  are,  to  rec- 
ognize the  uniqueness  and  sacrifice  the 
military  has  made  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DKRJ  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stratton,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeber  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield  further? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  do 
I  imderstand  that  this  applies  only  to 
the  Coral  Sea,  the  Kitty  Hawk,  and  the 
Nimitz? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  other  ships  in  the  task  force. 
The  Navy  currently  says  there  are  five 
qualifying  ships,  and  these  ships  are 
the  California,  the  Nimitz.  the  Texas, 
the  Coral  Sea,  and  the  Midway.  In  ad- 
dition, there  may  be  others  assigned  to 
that  area  that  would  qualify. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  perceive  any  specific  point  in  time  at 
which  the  crisis  in  the  Indian  Ocean  will 
come  to  an  end.  Is  there  some  cutoff 
date  in  the  gentlewoman's  amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again,  because  this  is  a  very  special  cir- 
cumstance and  we  are  giving  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander  in  Chief  the  right 
to  use  this  special  pay  authority  during 
this  period,  we  are  not  granting  this  au- 
thority in  perpetuity  for  all  future  time. 
I  hope  we  can  have  hearings  and  deal 
with  these  matters  more  specifically  in 
the  future. 

a  1430 

But  I  think  part  of  the  purpose  of 
our  committee's  visit  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
was  to  hopefully  find  some  liberty  ports 
and  alleviate  this  situation  so  that  peo- 
ple stationed  there  will  not  have  to  be 
out  there  on  station  for  so  long  without 
relief  or  maybe  we  will  get  more  ships 
to  be  able  to  rotate  duty. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  As  the  gentlewoman 
knows,  I  was  out  there  in  the  Coral  Sea 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was.  and  I.  too. 
recognize  the  job  that  these  people 
have  done.  But  I  am  afraid  that  without 
hearings  and  without  knowing  precisely 
what  is  in  this  legislation,  we  may  be 
setting  up  something  that  would  be- 
come permanent.  Some  ship  that  stayed 
out  for  only  83  days  would  get  nothing. 
but  one  that  was  out  for  86  days  would. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
SCHROEDER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Stratton  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  > 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  we  are  creating  some- 
thing that  could  become  much  more  com- 
plicated than  we  realize.  We  are  all  in  a 
great  euphoric  mood  now,  and  we  would 
all  like  to  honor  these  people  as  they  are 


coming  back  into  Norfolk,  But  I  really 
think  the  sensible  way  to  proceed  on  mil- 
itary pay  arrangements  is  to  have -them 
looked  into  in  considerable  detail. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  respond  to  that,  I  want 
to  make  it  very,  very  clear  that  this 
amendment  is  designated  to  operate  only 
for  these  very  unusual  operations  such 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  operation. 

Clearly,  it  is  much  preferable  to  do 
this  in  a  more  quiet  and  orderly  legisla- 
tive process.  I  think  all  of  us  were  sur- 
prised. I  do  not  think  any  of  us  a  year 
ago  would  have  foreseen  having  to  put 
people  on  line  for  such  incredible  pe- 
riods of  time  and  have  them  at  sea  with 
no  liberty  ports.  This  is  basically  to  give 
the  discretionary  authority  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  give  $65  a  month  per  person  for 
this  extraordinary  duty.  We  are  not  legis- 
lating this  as  an  entitlement  and  we  are 
not  legislating  this  in  perpetuity.  The 
amendment  has  been  very  carefully 
drafted  to  make  all  of  these  points  very 
clear.  We  are  making  the  legislative  his- 
tory here  to  make  it  clearer. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  What  would  the 
terminal  point  be? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  The  terminal 
point  is  still  84  days.  Eighty-four  days  is 
.selected. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  No,  no.  The  terminal 
point  of  this  legislation. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  This  legislation 
goes  for  1  year, 

Mr.  STRATTON,  For  1  year. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  is  an  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  STRATTON,  For  1  year.  So  any 
ship  that  is  out  there  for  this  84-day  pe- 
riod until  October  1.  1981,  will  be  eligible 
for  this  kind  of  pay? 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER.  My  hope  is  that  by 
then  this  Congress  will  have  done  some- 
thing about  pajing  the  military  in  a 
much  more  comprehensive  way.  This  is 
obviously  just  an  emergency  patching  for 
this  very  tight  period,  I  think  all  of  us 
want  to  do  something  about  pay  and 
benefits  long  range.  Hopefully,  next  year 
we  will  have  time  to  do  this  in  the  legis- 
lative committees. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
der) has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ichord  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes. ) 

Mr,  ICHORD,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 

Mr  ICHORD,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  Ls  necessary  to  take  this  time  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  write  some  history 
because  it  is  always  difficult  to  write  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
We  do  not  have  report  language  to  make 
legislative  history  as  we  do  when  amend- 
ments are  considered  in  the  committee. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
stated  that  increased  compensation 
would  apply  to  the  entire  crew.  We  are 
dealing  with  carriers.  There  are  air- 
planes on  those  carriers.  And  let  me  as- 
sure you  that  there  are  many  of  the 
pilots  in  the  crews  of  the  airplanes  that 


get  some  shore  duty  within  the  84  days. 
So  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  history, 
I  think. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  intend  that  to 
apply  to  perhaps  aircrews  on  the  car- 
riers that  may  have  had  many  days  of 
shore  leave? 

At  the  same  time,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  we  have 
Air  Corps  men  in  Turkey  living  in  mud 
huts,  and  the  duty  is  just  about  as  bad 
as  this  duty,  I  am  sure.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman wish  that  to  apply  to  members 
of  the  aircrews  that  have  perhaps  had 
4  or  5  days  of  liberty  in  very  luxurious 
foreign  ports? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No.  Once  again,  it 
will  apply  to  the  air  wings  if  they  have 
been  there  for  84  consecutive  days. 

Mr,  ICHORD,  Then  the  gentlewoman 
does  modify  the  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  because  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  said,  "Does  it  apply  to 
the  crews  of  the  ships?"  and  the  gentle- 
woman said,  "Yes,"  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  it  applies  only  to  individuals? 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  It  is  the  individ- 
uals that  we  are  pinpointing  that  have 
been  on  line  for  84  days.  Obviously,  if 
people  have  been  off,  we  are  not  just 
blanketing  the  whole  ship  and  the  whole 
ship's  crew.  It  is  anyone  who  has  been 
on-line  for  84  days. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentlewoman  for  the  intent  of  this 
amendment. 

Could  the  gentlewoman  tell  me,  on  a 
percentage  basis,  how  this  would  apply 
to  everyone  on  board  this  ship?  In  other 
words,  will  the  enlisted  personnel  receive 
as  much  as  the  officers?  Is  it  equal,  or  is 
there  a  graduated  scale  according  to 
rank? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No.  What  we  have 
tried  to  do  is  to  make  this  just  as  similar 
as  we  possibly  can  to  the  pay  formula 
that  we  now  have.  The  pay  formula  that 
we  now  have  for  hostile  fire  pay  is  $65 
per  person  per  month,  period.  It  is  not 
graduated. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  rank? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  right.  So 
we  would  just  extend  that  $65  per  month, 
whether  you  are  an  enlisted  man  or  a 
pilot  or  an  officer,  and  the  target  being 
whether  or  not  you  are  at  sea  more  than 
84  days  consecutively.  That  is  what  we 
are  clearly  trying  to  do.  It  depends  on 
the  number  of  days  you  were  consecu- 
tivclv  &lt  S6& 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  iMrs.  Schroe- 
der)  has  again  expired. 

( On  request  of  Mr,  Vanik  and  by  unan- 
imous consent.  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr,  VANTK,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  want  to 
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say  that  I  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Coloraao  on  the  oojectives  of  this 
legislation,  however,  in  oraer  to  perfect 
the  legislative  history,  when  we  talk 
aoout  a  vessel  bemg  at  sea,  I  would  hope 
that  it  would  be  understood  as  steaming 
at  sea.  I  recall  during  World  War  II  one 
of  the  shiPs  was  stationed  right  at  the 
dock  at  Norfolk  and  the  thousands  of 
Navy  people  claimed  sea  duty,  the  vessel 
had  to  move  ott  razor  blades  accumulated 
on  the  sea  bottom  every  2  or  3  years. 
This  was  a  way  of  qualifying  for  sea 
duty.  I  would  hope  that  that  would  be 
avoided. 

Second,  I  would  hope  that  in  the  mon- 
itoring of  this  legislation  that  it  would 
not  result  in  the  consumption  of  fuel  at 
sea  in  order  to  quahfy  its  personnel  lor 
extra  pay.  A  deliberate  extension  of  sea 
duty  in  order  to  qualify,  should  be  re- 
stricted and  prohibited  in  the  spirit  of 
this  legislation. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  pointed 
that  out.  ihat  would  be  scandalous,  I 
think,  if  that  were  to  happen.  Clearly 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  this  ex- 
traordinary Persian  Gulf  situation  oc- 
curring right  now,  where  we  can  justify 
the  reason  they  have  been  constantly 
steaming.  They  have  not  been  in  port. 
And  they  would  be  more  than  happy,  I 
think,  to  be  in  port  and  not  having  to  get 
this  pay.  But  I  just  think  it  is  a  token 
of  our  appreciation  for  their  doing  this 
extraordinarj'  duty  willingly  and  cheer- 
fully. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentJewom.an  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted lo  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  as 
a  matter  of  information  for  all  of  the 
Members  of  this  distinguished  Commit- 
tee and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado, 
there  are  three  Air  Force  members  that 
I  know  of.  Colonel  Scha«iffer,  Colonel  Ra- 
der,  and  their  young  captain  who  are 
hostages,  part  of  our  legislative  Air  At- 
tache Section,  and  there  is  also  a  Navy 
attach^.  I  just  want  the  Members  to  be 
aware  that  they  are  not  even  getting  $65. 
I  am  inclined  to  support  the  gentlewom- 
an on  this.  However,  I  hope  everyone 
will  keep  in  mind  that  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  there  is  a 
bill  to  get  the  hostages  $500  a  month 
and  to  make  that  and  all  of  their  pay 
and  benefits  tax  free  during  this  whole 
period  of  their  incarceration,  because 
they  are  serving  the  toughest  duty  of  aU. 
We  do  not  even  know  where  they  are. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  But  we  cannot  do 
it  in  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Schroeder  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALKER,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  try  to  clarify  something  here. 
If  I  understand,  the  gentlewoman's 
amendment  goes  to  title  VIU  of  the 
legislation;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.   SCHROEDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  think  the  gentle- 
woman stated  that  it  is  her  intent  that 
this  particular  amendment  would  not 
apply  after  1981. 

However,  I  noticed  in  the  general  pro- 
visions section  that  there  are  a  number 
of  things  in  there  that  go  far  beyond 
1981  authorizations.  There  is  a  1983  date, 
for  instance,  in  that  general  provision. 

Could  the  gentlewoman  tell  me  what 
section? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  look,  there  is  an  amendment  over 
at  the  desk.  What  we  do  is,  we  create  a 
new  section  808  to  chapter  V  of  title  37. 
We  go  into  it  very  specifically.  It  is  a 
separate  section  delineating  this  area 
where  anyone  in  the  uniformed  services 
who  has  had  duty  of  not  less  than  84 
consecutive  days  without  liberty.  It  de- 
lineates just  what  I  am  saying.  It  is  in 
there,  in  that  nice,  compact  separate 
section. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentlewoman 
will  yield  further,  my  question  goes  to 
the  cutoff  date.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  gentlewoman  does  not  intend 
this  amendment  to  go  beyond  this  fiscal 
year,  and  yet  I  see  no  cutoff  date  lan- 
guage within  the  gentlewoman's  iamend- 
ment, 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  As  the  gentleman 
will  notice,  under  subsection  (o  it  says: 

The  President  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

And  we  also  put  in  there  that  it  would 
be  retroactive  imtil  November  1.  1979, 
So  we  pick  up  this  group  in  the  Arabian 
Sea. 

My  intent  is  that  we  do  not  limit  the 
President,  if  we  have  to  continue  on 
with  these  missions,  from  being  able  to 
do  this  again.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  continue  to  put  people  in  missions 
for  over  84  days.  We  can  do  away  with 
this  authority  if  we  do  not  need  it  after 
1  year.  And  I  think  that  is  very  impor- 
tant to  have  the  flexibility  in  there,  by 
giving  the  President  the  authority  to 
do  the  regulations.  Again,  hopefully,  we 
can  then  rewrite  the  whole  pay  area, 
which  we  need  to  do  desperately,  during 
the  next  year  and  clear  this  up. 
□  1440 

Mr,  WALKER.  So  speciflcally  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  does  not  end  at 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  No,  it  does  not 
specifically  end  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year,  because  we  do  not  want  to  get 
caught  in  a  bind  if  we  have  to  continue 
those  operations.  It  also  goes  back  to 
November  1,  1979,  to  pick  up  these  gen- 
tlemen, otherwise  we  would  not  be  able 
to  authorize  it  except  prospectively.  I  am 
trying  to  mtike  it  very  clear  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  unique  situation.  But  we  have 
no  idea  how  long  that  unique  situation 
will  go  on.  I  hope  the  President  will  keep 
that  in  mind  when  he  does  the  regiJa- 
tions.  We  will  oversee  the  regulations 
and  then  we  will  have  next  year  to  redo 


my  amendment  as  we  redo  the  whole 
pay  area  which  I  think  we  are  all  com- 
mitted to  do. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED   BT    MK    STZATTOW   TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFTESED  BT   MKS,   SCHSOEDDl 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Stiatton  to  the 
amendment  oflered  by  Mrs.  Schboedes  :  On 
line  20  delete  the  quotes  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: "This  legislation  shall  apply  only  to 
personnel  serving  In  the  Indian  Ocean-Per- 
sian Oulf  area  prior  to  September  1.  1980", 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  all  sjTnpathize  with  the  intent 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado,  We 
recognize  the  heroic  service  of  those  who 
have  filled  in  the  gap  In  w^at  has  to  be 
a  three-ocean  navy  today,  but  with  cwily 
ships  enough  to  serve  one  and  a  half 
oceans;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this 
ought  to  be  an  excuse  for  undertaking 
a  new  pay  and  entitlement  program  that 
could  become  not  only  costly,  but  could 
also  be  very  unfair  to  a  number  of  other 
people,  both  in  the  Navy  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  armed  services. 

I  think  what  the  gentlewoman  Is  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  focus  special  attention  on 
those  who  have  served  to  date  in  the 
Persian  Gulf-Indian  Ocean  area  under 
extremely  difficult  circumstances.  But 
ver>'  likely  the  presence  of  American 
forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean  over  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  are  going  to  con- 
tinue for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  get  into  paying 
certain  portions  of  the  Navy  more  than 
other  portions  on  a  continuing  basis. 

My  amendment  would,  therefore,  limit 
this  special  pay  strictly  to  personnel  on 
those  ships  operating  in  the  Persian 
Gulf-Indian  Ocean  area  and  provide  a 
cut-off  date  of  September  1,  1980  for 
this  program, 

I  believe  my  amendment  fully  satisfies 
the  intention  of  the  gentlewoman,  but 
it  also  compensates  for  her  failure  to 
allow  this  proposal  to  go  through  the 
careful  scrutiny  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tary Compensation  <Mr,  Nichols)  regu- 
larly provides  to  all  kinds  of  new  pay 
proposals. 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  Mr,  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STOATTON,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado, 

Mrs,  SCHROEDER,  I  will  be  more 
than  happy  to  accept  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  is  clear  that  is  what  I  am 
intending.  If  the  gentleman  feels  better 
having  his  amendment  in,  I  think  It  is 
a  wonderful  addition  to  my  amendment, 
Mr,  sniATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "The  quesUon  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr,  Strattoh) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs,  Schroeder) 
"The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs,  Schroeder i . 
as  amended, 

llie  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 
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Mr.    GLICKMAN,    Mr,    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  lilcp  \.n  pmrmro 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  by  saying,  first, 

T  annrprifttp  hie  intArAct    T  V-nr»TTT  T  cr^^oij- 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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IcUsUciTi  reo':&ern.l^^rmarv  r;     '^J^  "^  P^°^^«^  ^°^  '  ^'^"ional  min-     Of  changes  in  our  basic  training  for  these 
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Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  engage 
in  a  colloqiiy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Nichols  >.  While  we  are 
on  the  question  of  compensation,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion about  a  compensation  matter  of 
particular  concern  in  my  part  of  the 
country.  It  deals  with  the  need  to  pro- 
vide incentive  pay  for  propeUant  serv- 
icing personnel  working  at  Titan  II  mis- 
sile sites  in  Kansas.  Arkansas,  and  Ari- 
zona. As  our  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  are  well  aware,  a  re- 
port recently  filed  with  the  committee  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  recom- 
mends action  by  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  such  incentive  pay  for  this  critical 
career  field.  It  is  needed  both  in  light  of 
the  hazard  involved  in  handling  highly 
toxic  propellants — Just  2  years  ago  an 
accident  near  the  city  of  Wichita  involv- 
ing the  transfer  of  propellants  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  two  airmen  and  posed 
a  senous  hazard  to  the  health  of  other 
Kansans— and  the  need  to  improve  re- 
enlistment  rates  so  that  experienced  per- 
sonnel handle  this  operation. 

As  the  report  from  the  Air  Force  indi- 
cated— 

«  f?  ^^K  Critical  Propellant  Servicing  Career 
ZV  ^^^^"^  '^"^  '■^'^^  'Of  reeiUlstment) 
was  only  23  1  percent  in  FY79  and  11  8  per- 
cent in  1978  as  compared  to  the  overall  Air 
Force  rate  of  41  2  percent. 

Coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  report 
goes  so  far  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
qualified  staffing  in  this  function  as  to 
say: 

Therefore,  personnel  proficiency  and  close 
supervision  are  the  essential  factors  to  Insure 
a  safe  work  environment  and  still  maintain 
a  viable  weapon  system. 

I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  need  to  do 
whatever  we  can  to  expedite  action  on 
that   incentive  pay   recommendation. 

I  underst£ind  that  a  proposal  has  been 
put  together  by  Air  Force  staff  and  is 
now  heading  up  the  chain  of  command. 
I  think  it  makes  sense  to  rely  on  Air 
Force  expertise  in  developing  the  ap- 
propriate incentive  pay  legislation  given 
the  fact  that  incentive  pay  in  one  area 
could  serve  as  precedent  for  a  pay  in- 
crease elsewhere.  In  fact,  it  might  be  ap- 
propriate to  draft  the  legislative  lan- 
guage in  broader  terms  to  allow  the 
various  service  secretaries  to  deal  with 
similar  situations  in  other  personnel 
classifications  on  a  discretionary-  basis 
within  guidelines  set  by  us.  It  seems  that 
the  Air  Force  is  moving  ahead  on  this. 
but  I  am  concerned  that  thev  move  ex- 
peditiously and  that  sign  off  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and,  subsequently,  by 
OMB  not  delay  a  proposal  coming  to  the 
House.  At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  who  so  ably 
chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Compensation  two  questions. 

First,  what  are  the  subcommittee's 
plans  with  regard  to  bringing  a  piece  of 
legislation  dealing  with  compensation 
matters  specifically  to  the  House  for 
consideration? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  by  saying,  first, 
I  appreciate  his  interest.  I  know  I  speak 
for  the  entire  committee  on  this  particu- 
lar subject.  Of  course,  the  Nunn-Wamer 
amendment  to  a  bill  which  we  sent  over 
to  the  other  body  is  presently  pending.  I 
would  assume  that  just  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  budget  matter  can  be  settled 
between  the  conferees  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate;  it  would  be  my  intention  to 
ask  the  Speaker  to  appoint  conferees  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate  version. 
It  would  be  my  recommendation  to  the 
full  committee  that  the  conferees  be  in- 
structed to  support  the  Nuim-Wamer 
amendment  in  its  total  form.  I  am  verj 
anxious  to  pursue  that  matter  and  wou'c 
have  done  it  previously  except  for  the 
legislative  restraint  that  we  have  on  the 
budget. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  am  also  particu- 
larly concered  about  legislation  dealing 
with  hazardous  duty  pay  and  incentive 
pay,  particularly  how  it  relates  to  pro- 
pellant servicing  and  other  personnel 
serving  at  Titan  II  missile  sites. 

I  believe  the  Air  Force  is  supposedly 
preparing  legislation  in  that  regard.  I 
assume  that  will  come  to  the  gentleman's 
committee. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  If  the  gentleman  wi'l 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  is  not  involved  in  the  Nunn-Wamer 
amendment.  Let  me  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
not  made  a  request  for  authority  for 
Titan  fuel  handlers  to  receive  hazardous 
duty  pay.  I  am  advised  that  the  Air 
Force  has  this  concern. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  if 
and  when  the  Air  Force  pursues  it  to  the 
extent  that  they  bring  a  proposal  to  ou" 
subcommittee,  we  will  give  it  every  con- 
sideration, and  we  will  do  it  as  ex- 
pediently as  possible. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's response.  I  would  tell  him  these 
Titan  n  missiles  are  old.  They  wiU  last 
for  a  while  longer,  but  they  are  liqu'd 
fuel  missiles.  They  are  highly  corrosive. 
They  are  dangerous  to  handle.  The  peo- 
ple who  are  handling  them  are  in  some 
degree  of  danger.  I  would  hope  that  I 
can  count  on  the  gentelman's  coopera- 
tion in  prompting  the  Air  Force,  as  well 
as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
OMB,  to  expedite  any  legislative  pro- 
posals they  have  so  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  and  Congress  as  a  whole  can 
consider  the  question  of  incentive  pay 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  legislation  is  indeed 
needed,  it  would  be  my  intent  to  pursue 
it  as  expediently  as  possible.  There  would 
be  certainly  no  reason  to  delay  it. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  BEDELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  title  Vni  of  the  bill 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
considered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa'' 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  amendment  is? 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Yes.  The  amendment 
says  that  the  Secretary  will  have  discre- 
tion to  waive  the  provision  which  says 
that  he  cannot  accept  any  new  enlist- 
ment over  35.  We  have  a  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  saying  they  have 
no  objection  to  the  amendment.  I  under- 
stand that  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  no  objection,  and  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  com- 
mittee have  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oSered  by  Mr.  Bedell;  Page 
20.  after  line  8,  add  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

SECRETARY'S  DISCRETION  ON  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
ORIGINAL    ENLISTMENTS 

Sec.  805.  Section  605 1  a)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
the  following:  •.  except  that  In  the  case  of 
any  qualified,  effective,  and  able-bodied  per- 
son desirous  of  original  enlistment  Into  the 
regular  armed  forces  who  Is  over  thlrty-flve 
years  of  age,  the  Secretary,  at  his  discretion, 
may  waive  the  age  limitation  on  original  en- 
listment provided  for  In  this  section". 

n  1450 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  exactly  what  was  stated 
previous  to  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  as  it  was  read. 
It  simply  gives  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tionar>'  authority  if  he  wishes  to  do  so 
to  waive  what  is  now  in  the  statutes, 
which  prohibits  him  from  accepting  any 
enlistments  of  anyone  over  35  years  of 
age. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  writ- 
ten that  they  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  has  no  objection, 
and  it  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  leader  do  not 
have  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  'WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  ap- 
proached me  last  Thursday  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  I  did  make  contact 
with  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  tr>- 
to  ascertain  their  attitudes  on  this,  the 
Secreary  of  Defense.  I  have  a  letter 
from  which  I  would  like  to  read  some 
paragraphs  to  give  their  disposal.  In  the 
body  of  the  letter  they  say: 

Such  discretionary  authority  provides  a 
degree  of  flexibility  where  none  currently 
exists,  and  Is  therefore  unobjectionable  to 
us.  We  must  note,  however,  that  we  would 
be  extremely  cautious  In  utilizing  such 
waiver  authority.  The  35  year  maximum  age 
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for  enlistment  recognizes  the  special  char- 
acteristics and  requirements  of  military  life. 

They  go  on  to  talk  about  the  require- 
ments of  physical  needs  and  also  that 
they  may  have  some  problems  £is  far  as 
retirement  within  20  years,  as  far  as  the 
35  year  age. 

My  particular  position  is  that  I  am  not 
objecting  to  it.  I  do  not  see  that  it  really 
adds  anything.  I  do  not  know  that  it  de- 
tracts anything  from  the  particular  bill; 
but  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Be- 
dell) has  approached  us  with  good  faith. 
It  applies  to  enlistments  for  E-1  and 
E-2.  I  do  not  foresee  that  this  would  be 
an  episode  or  an  area  wherein  there 
would  be  many  that  would  apply.  I  think 
last  year  I  was  told  that  there  were  95 
persons  who  enlisted  as  E-l's  in  the 
Army. 

So  at  this  time,  I  take  no  particular 
position  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr,  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
rise  with  some  degreee  of  reluctance  to 
oppose  my  good  friend  from  the  State  of 
Iowa  on  this  particular  amendment. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  inquire  what 
the  gentleman  wants  to  do.  Let  us  say  we 
had  a  40-year-old  man  that  wanted  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  or  a  50-year-old  man: 
this  would  cover  him,  am  I  right? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No,  this  would  not.  if  the 
gentleman  understands.  This  gives  the 
Secretary  the  discretion  if  that  50-year- 
old  man  is  someone  who  he  feels  he 
should  let  into  the  Army  to  do  so.  This 
in  no  way  mandates  that  the  Secretary 
has  to  do  anything,  and  I  guess  it  would 
be  my  opinion  that  with  our  needs  that 
we  have  in  the  services,  for  us  to  legis- 
late where  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  not  let  them  have 
the  freedom  to  do  as  they  wish  to  do  ac- 
cording to  what  is  best  in  their  eyes.  I 
would  be  pretty  shocked  if  we  were  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Well,  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  appreciate  the  fact  this  is  a 
discretionary  situation  with  respect  to 
the  respective  services:  but  I  cannot 
imagine  really  anyone  35  years  and  older 
who  would  want  to  come  into  the  Army 
at  an  enlistee  pay  of  $500  a  month  as 
an  E-1. 

Second,  we  only  recruited  about  95 
people  last  year  who  were  35  years  of 
age.  I  feel  that  the  figure  would  be  sub- 
stantially less  when  we  go  above  35:  but 
beyond  that  I  would  call  to  the  gentle- 
man's attention  that  in  the  services  we 
have  had  some  real  embarrassing  prob- 
lems with  our  recruiting  people.  In  the 
Army  alone  we  have  had  better  than 
J93  recruiters  who  were  actually  relieved 
of  duty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  place  this  sort 
or  a  situation  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Army  and  later  at  the  discretion  of  the 
recruiting  officers,  that  we  are  just  ask- 
ing for  trouble. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr,  Nichols,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Bedell  was  al- 


lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  think  we 
would  be  asking  for  trouble  and  that 
there  would  be  additional  pressure  on  a 
particular  recruiter  to  achieve  his  quota. 
I  am  just  very  much  concerned  about 
it.  I  see  no  need  for  the  amendment. 
I  would  have  to  oppose  it,  I  say  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  sentiment  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, but  it  seems  excessively  vague.  Per- 
haps if  w^e  could  engage  in  a  colloquy  it 
would  help  me  to  understand  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Does  the  gentleman  propose  any  age 
cap  whatsoever  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  This  would  leave  this 
completely  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  So  it 
could  be  an  individual  theoretically  who 
was  65  or  95  or  any  age  ? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman thinks  that  the  Secretary  would 
be  likely  to  let  someone  in  at  age  65,  un- 
less the  Secretary  felt  that  because  of 
the  special  capabilities  that  that  person 
65  had  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Defense  Department  to  let  him  in 
and,  if  so,  I  question  whether  we  should 
be  telling  him  that  he  cannot  do  so 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Is  the 
gentleman  aware  of  any  precedent  for 
removing  the  age  cap  on  this  type  of 
employment?  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
any  other  service  that  does  it.  any  other 
country  that  does  it,  any  law  enforce- 
ment agency  that  has  removed  the  age 
cap? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No;  but  this  gentleman 
is  not  even  aware  of  what  age  caps  may 
exist  in  foreign  services  and  so  on;  so  I 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  MITCHELL,  of  New  York.  Almost 
all  police  agencies  and  military  services 
have  an  age  cap  for  enlistment  or  be- 
ginning employment. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
know,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, is  there  discretionary  authority  in 
those  age  caps  or  not? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  generally.  I  think  it  is  a 
fixed  number. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  know 
that  there  is  no  flexibility  for  officers. 
P\5r  example,  medical  officer,  35:  chap- 
lain, 34;  judge  advocate,  32;  medical  spe- 
cialist, 30,  I  know  those  to  be  inflexible. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  reclaim  the 
balance  of  mv  time,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  under  present 
law  it  is  impossible  to  bring  anyone  into 
the  enlisted  service  without  starting  them 
out  at  the  very  bottom  He  has  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  very  strenuous,  rigorous  pro- 
gram of  basic  training.  I  am  greatly  con- 
cerned that  an  able-bodied  man  of  55 
might  not  be  able  to  keep  up  with  an 
able-bodied  man  of  18  years  of  age.  I 
think  we  would  have  to  make  some  sort 


of  changes  in  our  basic  training  for  these 
individuals. 

He  also  would  be  starting  out  at  a  sal- 
ary, as  the  chairman  pointed  out,  of 
something  like  $6,000  a  year.  He  would 
have  to  remain  in  grade,  without  mailing 
changes  in  the  program,  for  2  or  3  years. 
In  other  words,  he  would  be  an  E^l,  he 
would  be  an  E-2  for  the  next  2  or  3  years, 
and  E-3  for  2  or  3  years.  It  would  Uke 
him,  if  he  started  at  50,  probably  until 
60  some  before  he  was  even  up  to  E-€. 

We  would  also  need  some  mechanism 
for  the  Secretary  to  determine  whether 
individuals  were  "qualified,  effective,  and 
able-bodied." 

I  am  concerned,  too,  about  the  expres- 
sion, "able-bodied."  Is  this  in  the  statute 
currently?  Do  we  require  that  now? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chariman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  This  was  taken  frwn 
what  is  now  in  the  .statute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  It  is  now 
in  the  statute,  "able-bodied"? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  where  we  tcx*  it 
from  in  this  amendment;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  do  not 
think  it  is.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  is,  at 
any  rate. 

I  understand,  Mr  Chairman,  what  the 
gentleman  is  trying  to  accomplish,  but  I 
suggest  that  it  would  be  or  should  be 
finely  tuned  further  before  adoption.  I 
have  serious  doubts  if  this  vehicle  is  go- 
ing to  pronde  the  desired  results. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Yes,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate  the   gentleman's   statement.   The 
concern  I  have  is  this,  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.   This   is    an    amendment   which 
gives  the  Secretary'  the  fleidbillty  if  he 
sees  it  in  the  advantage  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  grant  an  exception. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  written 
a  letter  indicating  that  they  would  not 
very  frequently  grant  such  an  exception, 
but  that  they  have  no  objection  to  such 
an   amendment.   It  really  disturbs  me, 
frankly,  if  what  we  are  going  to  do  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House  Is  tie  the  hands  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  tell  them 
what  they  can  do  and  cannot  do  in  terms 
of  letting  in  people  that  they  feel  would 
be  to  their  advantage  to  let  in,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  have  such  tremendous 
manpower  requirements  in  our  services. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.    MITCHELL    of   New    York    Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  respond  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  we  should  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  some  flexibility  in  deter- 
mining who  does  enter  the  services;  but 
prior   to   accepting   anything   like   this 
amendment,  I  think  we  would  have  to 
make  many  major  changes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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do  everything  humanly  possible  to  save  The  economic  benefits  for  the  enlisted 
it,  by  investigating  every  possible  alter-  man  or  woman  are  obvious.  The  benefits 
nofiio    hofnro  ro\nfrnr\\\r\na  thp  militnrv      for  the  militflrv   en  hpvnnfl   a  .<;imnlp  in- 
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been  a  failure  is  Congress;  it  has  permitted 
the  pay  level  of  recruit*  to  slip  so  low,  be- 


ing  and   enlistment 
incentives. 


and   reenlistment 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  return  to  title  VTU  for  that 
purpose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chsdrman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  this  so  often  oc- 
curs when  a  bill  goes  over  for  2  or  3  days 
and  the  Members  get  a  second  breath.  I 
would  like  to  know  what  the  gentleman 
is  going  to  offer. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  certainly  respect  the 
gentleman's  inquiry.  I  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  disting\iLshed  committee 
and  also  the  ranking  minority  member 
my  amendment.  It  is  a  very  simple  study 
on  ways  to  increase  incentives  for  volun- 
teers to  join  our  military,  including  tax 
incentives. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  It  does  not  deal  then 
with  a  subject  which  we  have  already 
considered  and  had  ample  time  to 
debate? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  No. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dornan:  Page 
SO.  after  line  8.  Insert  the  following  new 
section  (and  redesignate  the  succeeding  sec- 
tions accordingly)  : 

D0TNSE     MANPOWER     STtJDT     OF     LITETIME     TAX 
CRKDrr     ENLISTMENT     INCENTIVE 

Sbc.  807.  (at  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
study  possible  programs  for  the  use  of  in- 
creased financial  Incentives  for  encouraging 
Individuals  to  voluntarily  enter  military 
service,  as  an  alternative  to  resuming  induc- 
tion under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act. 
in  order  to  Improve  the  quality  and  increase 
the  quantity  of  individuals  entering  military 
service.  The  Secretary  shall  include  in  the 
consideration  of  possible  Increased  financial 
Incentives  for  voluntary  military  service  the 
granting  of  lifetime  tax  credits  based  on  the 
length  of  an  original  enlistment  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Such  study  shall  specifically 
consider  the  desirability  of  a  program  estab- 
lishing a  five  percent  tax  credit  In  the  case 
of  an  original  enlistment  of  two  years  and 
a  ten  percent  tax  credit  In  the  case  of  an 
original  enlistment  of  four  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  the  study  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a)  not  later  than  Jan- 
uary 20.  1981. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  simple.  It  will  commission 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  study  possi- 
ble programs  to  increase  financial  incen- 
tives for  encouraging  individuals  to  join 
military  service,  including  the  use  of  tax 
credits. 

I  offer  this  amendment  for  one  reason . 
I  want  to  see  a  strong  and  effective  volun- 
teer military  survive.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  volunteer  concept  collapse  simply  be- 
cause we  in  the  Congress  were  not  imag- 
inative enough  or  resourceful  enough  to 


do  everything  humanly  possible  to  save 

it.  by  investigating  every  possible  alter- 
native, before  reintroducing  the  military 
draft.  My  amendment  does  not  authorize 
anything  other  than  an  econometric 
analysis  of  the  problem  in  order  to  de- 
termine if.  with  the  right  economic  In- 
centives, the  volunteer  service  can  con- 
tinue to  function. 

On  June  30,  1973.  the  United  States 
returned  to  the  concept  of  the  all  volun- 
teer military.  Whatever  else  may  be  said 
about  the  circiunstances  surrounding 
that  decision — including  our  unsuccess- 
ful involvement  in  Southeast  Asia — that 
measure  was.  in  actuality,  a  return  to  our 
time  honored  political  and  military  tra- 
dition. Before  1947.  conscription  had 
only  been  employed  in  times  of  national 
emergency. 

Recently,  a  number  of  well-informed 
critics  have  properly  called  attention  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  All-Volimteer 
Fore  <AVP>.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
AVF  has  serious  problems,  including 
manpower  shortages  and  a  decline  in  the 
overall  quahty  of  disciphne  and  compe- 
tence among  military  personnel.  Man- 
power attrition  from  mental  and  physical 
disqualifications  has  increased,  and  the 
age  group  from  which  military  recruits 
have  been  drawn  has  shninken.  At  the 
same  time,  we  are  all  aware  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been  pursuing  a  relent- 
less and  massive  military  build-up  in 
conventional,  as  well  as  strategic,  arms. 

The  Soviet  Army  alone,  a  well-oiled 
military  machine  that  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  during  several 
trips  to  the  U.S.S.R..  is  at  least  twice  the 
size  of  the  U.S.  Army.  I  was  especially 
impressed  in  Russia  by  the  physical  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  Soviet  troops: 
lean,  strong,  and  clear-eyed  young  men, 
exuding  an  admirable  self-confldence 
and  elan,  and  obviously  trained  accord- 
ing to  the  canons  of  a  rigorous  discipline. 

Given  the  problems  with  the  AVF  it 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  precipi- 
tously move  toward  the  drastic  measure 
of  scrapping  it,  and  reintroducing  the 
draft  or  compulsory  national  service.  In- 
stead, we  should  press  for  measures  to 
reform  the  All-Volunteer  Force,  making 
it  an  attractive  alternative  which  satis- 
fies our  military  manpower  needs  while 
reducing  or  eliminating  outstanding  per- 
sonnel problems. 

My  amendment  aiso  provides  for  the 
analysis  of  a  lifetime  tax  credit  of  5  per- 
cent on  the  taxable  income  of  any  person 
who  enlists  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and 
a  10-percent  lifetime  tax  credit  for  any 
person  who  enlists  for  a  period  of  4 
years. 

The  lifetime  tax  credit  could  effectively 
make  military  service  a  lifetime  invest- 
ment. Those  young  men  and  women  who 
believe  that  for  one  reason  or  another, 
they  will  achieve  an  above  average  in- 
come in  their  future  years  will  have  an 
even  greater  incentive  to  enlist  for  2  or  4 
years,  temporarily  bringing  their  talents 
to  the  military  rather  than  the  private 
sector.  Market  incentives  play  a  dynamic 
role  in  decisionmaking  in  other  sectors 
of  our  economy,  so  there  is  no  reason 
why  an  increase  in  military  career  incen- 
tives should  not  play  an  equally  dynamic 
role  in  strengthening  our  overall  armed 
services  manpower. 


The  economic  benefits  for  the  enlisted 
man  or  woman  are  obvious.  The  benefits 
for  the  military  go  beyond  a  simple  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  enlistments.  The 
greater  incentive  for  a  4-year  enlistment 
will,  in  the  long  run,  reduce  the  high 
rate  of  turnover  that  currently  plagues 
the  Army,  and  will  thus  reduce  related 
training  costs. 

A  military  tax  incentive  plan  should 
be  studied  intensively.  I  believe  It  would 
be  a  great  service  to  the  military.  It 
would  encourage  an  Increase  in  "up 
front"  enlistments,  a  stabilization  of 
turnover,  an  easing  of  training  costs,  a 
stimulation  of  the  demand  for  military 
service,  and  a  broadening  of  quality  in 
the  available  manpower  pool  from  which 
the  services  recruit.  Increased  demand 
for  service  among  potential  recruits 
would  enable  the  military  to  exercise 
greater  selectivity  in  the  induction  proc- 
ess. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  would  also  like  to  submit  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Porterville,  Calif.,  Re- 
corder on  my  proposal: 

VOLCNTEER  MlLriART  CAN  WORK 

During  the  recent  congressional  debate  on 
draft  registration  several  Innovative  Ideas 
emerged  which  deserve  more  serious  consid- 
eration than  Congress  Is  likely  to  give  them. 
One  of  these,  offered  by  Rep.  Robert  Dornan, 
R-Los  Angeles,  suggests  the  use  of  tax  In- 
centives to  attract  quality  personnel  to  the 
armed  forces.  If  nothing  else,  his  idea  Is  Im- 
measurably better  than  relnstltutlng  con- 
scription. 

In  a  nutshell.  Dornan 's  Idea  Is  to  offer  a 
lifetime  tax  credit  to  anyone  willing  to  en- 
list voluntarily  and  serve  In  the  military.  His 
bill.  H.R.  4080.  provides  a  5  percent  tax  cred- 
it to  any  person  serving  two  years  and  a  10 
percent  tax  credit  to  four-year  enlistees.  The 
credit  would  be  applicable  on  all  future  tax- 
able Income  for  those  who  complete  their 
full  term  of  enlistment  and  are  honorably 
discharged. 

Doman's  tax  credit  concept  has  merit. 
First.  It  makes  military  service  a  lifetime  In- 
vestment, as  the  congressman  likes  to  say. 
Today  military  pay.  especially  for  flrst-tlme 
enlistees,  has  been  permitted  to  slip  far  be- 
hind what  It  would  be  expected  to  be  had 
it  kept  In  line  with  Inflation.  Bringing  that 
pay  level  up  to  a  level  necessary  to  compete 
with  the  private  sector  will  offer  potential 
recruits  an  Incentive  for  today.  The  tax  cred- 
it idea  will  add  to  that  Incentive  the  poten- 
tial that  they  will  benefit  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives  because  of  the  decision  to  serve  today. 

Tt^  tax  credit  Idea  might  also  solve  one  of 
the  military's  hardest  problems:  attracting 
quality  men  and  women  to  do  the  highly 
skilled  Jobs  needed  by  a  technically  sophis- 
ticated military  force.  Today  the  more  In- 
come someone  expects  to  make  In  the  future 
the  greater  sacrifice  It  Is  to  spend  four  years 
In  the  military.  Doman's  Idea  will  make  It 
profitable  for  those  with  high  Intelligence 
and  the  expectation  of  better-than-average 
future  Income  to  serve  In  the  armed  forces. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  a  profit 
motive  should  not  be  a  factor  In  attracting 
recruits  to  the  armed  forces.  They  talk  In 
lofty  terms  of  patriotism;  Inexplicably  they 
are  often  the  same  people  who  are  calling  for 
resuming  the  military  draft.  It  strains  logic 
*o  figure  out  why  people  who  believe  it  dis- 
tasteful to  Induce  people  to  volunteer  by  the 
promise  of  monetary  reward  at  the  same  time 
support  the  notion  that  young  people  should 
be  dragged,  kicking  and  screaming.  Into  mili- 
tary service  against  their  will.  It  Is  hardly 
something  that  encourages  patriotism. 

Milton  Friedman  has  pointed  out  that  the 
all-volunteer  force  is  not  a  failure.  What  has 
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been  a  failure  is  Congress;  it  has  permitted 
the  pay  level  of  recruits  to  slip  so  low,  be- 
cause of  inflation,  that  young  people  no 
longer  want  to  Join.  Now  these  same  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  have  permitted  their 
own  tax-supported  salaries  to  be  eaten  away 
by  Inflation,  are  calling  for  resumption  of  an 
Institution  that  was  long  considered  Incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  Ideals  of  the  nation — 
military  conscription, 

Dornan 's  tax  credit  idea  offers  a  method  of 
maintaining  an  all-volunteer  force  without 
raising  taxes.  It  would  likely  encourage  those 
who  Join  the  military  to  stay  for  at  least  four 
years,  thereby  cutting  down  training  costs. 
Instead  of  offering  recruits  more  federal 
handouts.  In  the  form  of  veterans'  programs, 
Doman's  proposal  offers  them  more  future 
freedom  to  keep  and  spend  their  own  money. 
It  Is  a  good  Idea. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goodling  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dornan  weis 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
merely  want  to  say  that  I  introduced  leg- 
islation last  year  that  would  help  take 
care  of  this  situation,  which  would  get  us 
back  to  1946  when  we  needed  a  tremen- 
dous Increase  in  manpower  to  bring 
everybody  home  and  to  get  the  replace- 
ments in  place.  I  happened  to  be  one  of 
those,  and  the  incentive  was  an  18- 
month  period  with  excellent  benefits  as 
far  as  schooling  was  concerned.  It 
worked  beautifully  then  and  I  think  it 
would  work  now  But  we  are  piddling 
around  and  not  making  much  effort  to 
do  anything  to  improve  the  volunteer 
situation  now,  which  is  anything  but 
good. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's contribution.  This  has  become 
part  of  the  legislative  record  and  my 
amendment,  although  simple,  is  broad 
enough  that  it  would  certainly  take  into 
account  not  only  the  incentive  of  an  18- 
month  short-term  enlistment  as  an  in- 
ducement, maybe  a  year,  and  maybe 
some  different  approaches  to  the  Re- 
serve. I  would  also  remind  the  gentleman 
that  the  distinguished  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ner for  economics.  Dr.  Milton  Friedman, 
has  said  over  and  over  again,  that  there 
are  very  few  problems  that  a  market  in- 
centive will  not  remedy.  I  think  that  this 
problem  is  amenable  to  market  relief 
The  gentleman's  suggestion  deals  with 
tenure,  and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  one. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dornan).  whom  I 
respect  very  much,  by  saying  that  I  must 
oppose  the  amendment.  I  would  call  to 
the  gentleman's  attention  that,  although 
I  do  not  know  of  any  formal  study  that 
has  focused  in  particular  on  the  tax 
incentives  that  might  attract  young 
people  into  the  service,  the  report  on 
this  authorization  bill  already  directs 
the  ^ident  to  study  the  effects  of 
classification  and  examination  on 
recasting,  and  to  study  the  effects  of 
spending  those  same  funds  on  advertis- 


ing  and   enlistment  and   reenllstment 
incentives. 

□  1510 
This  report  is  due  to  the  Congress  by 
December  1,  1980,  and  I  would  much 
prefer  that  the  gentleman  withhold  his 
amendment  until  we  can  see  exactly 
what  these  recommendations  might  be. 
Second,  and  I  suppose  this  would  be 
even  more  important,  my  analysis  of  the 
average  inductee  indicates  that  we  are 
trying  to  enlist  in  today's  military  the 
18-year-old,  the  man  who  Is,  ideally, 
just  out  of  high  school,  although  he  may 
be  a  dropout.  I  just  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  that  a  tax  incen- 
tive on  down  the  pike  is  really  not  very 
much  of  an  incentive  to  this  typical 
Inductee.  I  think  he  Is  much  more  con- 
cerned with  green  up  front  than  he 
might  be  with  tax  Incentives.  I  certainly 
support  educational  benefits;  we  are 
working  on  that,  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Permsylvanla  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DORNAN,  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia. 

Mr,  DORNAN.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's analysis,  and  I  would  concur,  with- 
out demeaning  some  very  bright  18-year- 
old  men  and  women,  that  it  has  been 
suggested  to  me  in  some  of  the  high 
schools  in  my  district  that  rather  than 
a  lifelong  tax  incentive  that  might  in- 
volve thousands  of  dollars,  a  bramd  new 
Honda  Elsinore  dirt  bike,  or  a  four- 
wheeled  Bronco  vehicle  up  front  would 
be  an  immediate  and  snazzy  inducement. 
I  notice  in  my  own  five  children  a  tre- 
mendous growth  in  their  vista  In  using 
a  hand  calculator  in  their  19th,  20th,  and 
21st  years.  When  simple  arithmetic 
problems  are  worked  out  on  the  calcu- 
lator, as  I  said  in  my  statement,  they  can 
induce  an  older  and  high  quality  in- 
ductee. However,  may  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion. If  my  amendment  is  voted  down, 
or  even  beforehand  if  that  is  possible.  I 
would  like  to  suggest  that  somehow  the 
language  of  my  amendment  be  incor- 
porated under  this  excellent  subcommit- 
tee's language  in  this  manpower  area,  so 
that  the  same  study  team  that  will  be 
studying  advertising  inducements  to  en- 
listment might  also  include  financial  in- 
centives. That  very  team,  I  am  sure, 
would  be  just  as  qualified  to  handle  my 
idea  by  maybe  adding  to  the  team  1  or  2 
economists  who  could  do  the  economet- 
ric study  I  have  asked  for. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Let  me  respond  by  say- 
ing that  the  study  is  directed  In  report 
language,  and  modifying  that  language 
at  this  time  would  be  impossible.  But  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  signing  a  letter  asking  that 
tax  incentives  be  incorporated  in  the 
study.  But  let  me  make  one  final  point.  I 
suggest  that  tax  incentive  proposals 
might  better  be  addressed  by  the  tex- 
WTitlng  committee,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  rather  than  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  would 
have  to  reluctantly  oppose  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  one  more  moment? 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  would  agree  If  I  were 
asking  for  enactment  of  these  tax  incen- 
Uves.  But  all  I  am  asking  for  Is  their 
oflBclal  analysis  as  a  voluntary  induce- 
ment to  mihtary  enlistment.  Therefore. 
I  do  not  see  a  Ways  and  Means  applica- 
tion at  this  point.  We  are  now  just 
searching,  as  we  all  do  desperately, 
rather  than  relnstltutlng  the  draft.  This 
is  true — even  for  those  distinguished 
Meml)ers  who  are  for  registration  as  an 
emergency  back-up.  If  we  could  make 
the  voluntary  mihtary  work,  if  we  could 
induce  both  enlistment  Incentives  and 
something  to  enhance  the  patriotism  we 
have  seen  recently  because  of  the  Illegal 
abiise  of  American  people  overseas,  any- 
thing to  make  the  voluntary  military 
work,  it  would  be  preferaWe  In  a  period 
of  peacetime. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Doxmar) 
and  also  the  House  to  know  that  in  this 
legislation  we  have  added  an  amendment 
creating  a  test  program  for  educational 
benefits  to  attract  young  men  into  the 
service.  We  would  like  to  see  how  this 
test  program  serves  to  attract  enlistees. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  MoirrcomRT, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Nichols 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  it  is  a  rather  expensive 
program.  By  serving  4  years,  service  per- 
soruiel  would  be  entitled  to  up  to  $15,000 
in  educational  benefits  either  for  him- 
self or  for  his  dependents,  and  the  en- 
titlement could  be  used  over  a  10-year 
period.  Although  it  is  a  test  program, 
I  believe  it  would  attract  enlistees.  I 
think  we  ought  to  try  the  educational 
program  and  see  how  it  works. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama.  I  would  Uke  to 
just  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  if  he  has  not,  to  cosponsor 
my  resolution  calling  for  a  joint  select 
committee  to  studj-  the  All-Volunteer 
Forces,  As  to  looking  for  long-term 
solutions,  I  would  suggest  at  this  time 
to  people  who  are  interested  and  con- 
cerned that  we  have  a  critical  problem. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  g«i- 
tleman  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bkard  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  by  tmanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Nichols  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BEARD  of  Tennessee.  If  the  g«i- 
tleman  will  yield  further,  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  we  still  have  is  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  running  around  saying 
we  have  the  best  quality  Anny  ever, 
totally  misrepresenting  the  facts  to  the 
American  people.  Yet  all  the  statistics 
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indicate  a  critical  situation  at  this  time. 
We  need  to  find  out.  I  do  not  know  if  the 


think  one  thing  we  have  done  is  to  study 
this  problem  to  death.  I  would  like  to 


D  1530 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Doe.s  the  erentleman 
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indicate  a  critical  situation  at  this  time. 
We  need  to  find  out.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
test  program  of  educational  benefits  is 
the  solution,  or  a  reprograming,  or  more 
advertising.  The  gentleman's  approach 
may  be  the  solution.  It  may  involve  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
members.  It  may  involve  some  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  members.  I 
do  not  know.  But  we  have  got  to  start 
finding  a  solution,  and  I  would  hope  and 
encourage  Members  to  join  my  resolution 
calling  for  a  joint  select  committee,  on 
which  I  now  have  over  100  cosponsors. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  U  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  yield,  I  am 
a  coeponsor  of  Mr.  Beard's  legislation. 
With  all  due  respect,  I  must  say  to  the 
committee  members,  because  I  may  press 
for  a  vote  here,  that  this  idea  of  a  tax 
incentive  for  military  service  is  so  imagi- 
native that  I  have  not  found  one  Member 
able  to  formulate  a  criticism  in  a  year 
and  a  half.  I  woiild  lilte  to  give  it  a  try  in 
a  formal  Pentagon  study. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman's goal  of  establishing  some  sort 
of  mechanism  to  improve  our  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  individuals  for  our 
voluntary  services,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  his  method.  At  the  age  level  and 
income  level  of  the  enlistees.  I  do  not 
feel  tax  relief  is  a  big-ticket  item.  I 
think  our  tax  structure,  except  for 
young  people  like  the  gentleman's  chil- 
dren, is  rarely  understood  by  people  of 
this  age.  They  have  had  little  experience 
with  it.  Their  income  level  is  very  low. 
I  do  feel  some  of  the  methods  we  use  now 
can  be  used  more  effectively,  however. 
We  can  use  up-front  money,  enlistment 
bonuses,  educational  benefits  as  has  been 
mentioned.  Both  are  now  being  used,  but 
they  can  be  sweetened  if  we  need  to  do 
it,  to  encourage  enlistments. 

I  agree  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment would  help  in  retention.  As  in- 
comes increase  and  people  become  more 
aware  of  the  tax  burden,  they  do  become 
more  sympathetic  with  this  concept.  But 
even  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  there  are  better  incentives  like 
reenlistment  bonuses,  improved  health 
care,  improved  allowances,  and  educa- 
tional opportunities. 

I  would  Uke  to  mention  to  the  gentle- 
man, too.  that  in  the  hearings  we  have 
had  where  we  have  listened  to  the  com- 
plaints and  suggestions  from  individuals 
in  the  services,  I  have  never  heard  any- 
one ask  for  tax  relief.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  that  it  was  imaginative,  and 
it  might  weU  do  what  he  thinks  it  will, 
but  so  far  the  people  we  have  talked  to 
at  least  have  not  felt  a  need  for  it.  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  too,  to  the  gentle- 
man that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is 
COTitinually  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
our  ability  to  attract  and  retain  individ- 
uals. I  do  not  think  he  requires  an  addi- 
tional directive  to  do  this.  There  is  a 
requirement  in  law  that  every  single  year 
the  Department  of  Defense  make  an  an- 
nual review  of  the  adequacies  of  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, and  every  4  years  he  is  directed  to 
review  the  entire  pay  structure.  So  I 


think  one  thing  we  have  done  is  to  study 
this  problem  to  death.  I  would  Uke  to 
do  a  little  more  of  what  we  are  doing 
now  and  do  it  better.  I  think  probably 
that  would  solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DORNAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  sensing  the  tremendous 
loyalty  of  this  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  even  before  we  go  to  vote,  let 
me  take  advantage,  before  the  fact,  of 
the  gracious  offer  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  now  ask 
if  my  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  would  cosign  a  letter  that  the 
gentleman  has  offered  to  send  to  the 
Pentagon,  asking  if  they  would  include, 
even  in  the  most  cursory  way,  an  anal- 
ysis of  tax  incentives  as  an  inducement 
for  enlishment.  I  expect  that  such  an 
analysis  would  focus  not  only  on  the 
older  teen-ager,  but  also  the  men  and 
women  in  their  young  twenties.  I  hope 
we  can  determine  if  there  is  any  merit 
in  this,  to  induce  our  young  people  to 
volunteer  to  serve  in  our  military. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cah- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MARRIoA 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mabbiott: 
TITLE  X— RESPONSE  TO  MX   MPS  SYSTEM 
IMPACT  BY  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE 

Sec.  1000.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
not  use  any  land  made  available  for  the  de- 
plo3nnent  of  any  part  of  the  MX  MPS  sys- 
tem until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  pro- 
vided Congress  and  the  States  affected  by  the 
system  with  the  following — 

(1)  A  report  setting  forth  specific  social, 
economic  and  environmental  Impacts  of  the 
MX/MPS  system  on  the  people,  lands,  and 
resources  affected,  and  detailing  the  amount 
of  public  land  to  be  partially  or  completely 
closed  to  any  or  all  public  use,  and  setting 
forth  any  circumstances  which  would  require 
the  use  of  area  security,  rather  than  point 
security,  for  the  system: 

(2)  A  proposal  outlining  the  methods  of 
addressing  the  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  MX  MPS  system  so  as 
to  minimize  the  negative  effects  of  such  Im- 
pacts, including  specific  steps  that  can  be 
taken  to  eliminate  delays  In  delivery  of  neces- 
sary Impact  aid  funds  to  affected  states, 
counties,  and  communities: 

(3)  A  study  of  the  feasibility  of  basing 
parts  of  the  MX/MPS  system  In  more  than 
two  States,  so  as  to  minimize  the  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  impacts  on  any 
single  State. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (during  the  reading  i .  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Clerk  is  reading  an 
amendment  that  would  come  to  title  HI. 
There  was  no  unanimous  consent  request. 
We  have  no  copy  of  the  amendment,  i 
would  reserve  a  point  of  order  at  this 
point  so  that  we  can  examine  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  reserves  a  point  of  order. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendment. 


D  1530 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  wish  to  be  heard  on  his 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  now  had  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the  amendment 
presented  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
'Mr.  Marriott  I.  I  observe  that  the 
amendment  applies  to  the  MX-MPS  sys- 
tem which  is  contained  in  title  II  and 
was  fully  debated  by  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  sets  up  a  new  title  X 
applying  solely  to  MX  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  raise  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  on  two 
grounds.  First,  the  amendment  is  not 
now  in  order  as  a  separate  title  X.  It 
should  have  been  offered  to  title  n. 

The  gentleman  would  have  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  open  up  the  MX 
issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  second  ground, 
fully  appreciating  the  good  and  honor- 
able intentions  of  the  highly  esteemed 
gentleman  from  Utah  in  offering  this 
amendment,  I  make  the  pointy  of  order 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
the  legislation  under  consideration  today 
since  this  bill  in  even  a  remote  respect. 
Mr.  Chairman,  does  not  authorize  the 
acquisition  of  public  lands  in  any  fash- 
ion, nor  are  the  agencies  of  Government 
concerned  nor  the  public  lands  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  this  bill. 

If  we  examine  the  amendment,  the 
gentleman  deals  strictly  with  three  con- 
ditions for  the  withdrawal  of  land. 
Therefore,  such  an  amendment  would 
not  properly  find  its  place  in  H.R.  6974. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  is  such 
that  if  we  make  a  withdrawal  of  land 
over  5,000  acres  it  has  to  be  done  by 
other  legislation.  I  am  constrained,  even 
though  appreciating  the  good  intentions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  to  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Marriott)  is  not  germane  to  the  bill 
under  the  provisions  of  House  rule  XVI, 
clause  7. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
believe  the  amendment  is  in  fact  ger- 
mane. We  have  redrafted  the  language 
to  be  germane  and  I  would  ask  for  a 
ruling  on  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  it,  at  the  time  the  Simon 
amendment  was  offered  it  was  originally 
combined  with  a  provision  similar  to  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Utah. 
It  was  suggested  at  that  time  by  the  Par- 
liamentarian that  it  could  not  contain 
language  like  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah  because  it  dealt  with 
a  different  title  of  the  bill.  As  a  result  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
was,  therefore,  separated  from  the  Simon 
amendment  with  the  understanding  it 
could  be  offered  at  the  appropriate  point 
in  the  bill. 

So  the  first  argument  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  fMr.  Ichord)  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentar- 
ian had  previously  indicated  this  was 
the  proper  way  to  proceed. 

On  the  question  of  germaneness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  simply  point  out  that 
there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  nor- 
mally any  question  dealing  with  the  pub- 
lic lands  would  come  before  the  Public 
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Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
I  happen  to  chair  that  subcommittee.  We 
had  already  had  hearings  on  the  MX 
and  we  are  trying  to  have  more  in 
terms  of  the  lands  impact.  Some  of  the 
features  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
deal  with  the  public  lands  impact  in  the 
context  of  the  necessity  of  this  particular 
basing  mode  for  the  weapons  system,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  part  of  it  at 
least  is  definitely  germane  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his 
comments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  observes  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  has  offered 
his  amendment  as  a  new  title  X,  which 
is  an  amendment  which  must  be  germane 
to  the  bill  as  a  whole  and,  the  Chair  feels 
that  the  amendment  certainly  relates  to 
the  bill,  and  that  under  the  precedent 
a  subject  may  be  germane  at  more  than 
one  place  in  the  bill. 

The  Chair  also  makes  the  observation 
that  the  amendment  only  addresses  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
use  any  available  lands  for  research  on 
and  deployment  of  the  MX.  Such  an 
amendment  is  germane  since  it  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  the  question  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  public  lands  or  the  release  of 
public  lands  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  since  other  authorities  of 
the  Defense  Department  are  contained 
in  the  bill.  Therefore,  the  Chair  over- 
rules the  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Marriott 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  8  minutes  ) 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  simple  and  to  the 
point.  Simply  stated  it  says  that  we  will 
not  withdraw  public  or  private  land  for 
deployment  of  the  MX/MPS  system  until 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  provided 
Congress  and  the  States  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

First,  a  report  that  sets  forth  the  so- 
cial, economic,  and  environmental  im- 
pacts of  the  system  on  the  people,  lands, 
and  resources  affected,  and 

Second,  a  proposal  outlining  the  meth- 
ods of  addressing  these  impacts,  in  or- 
der to  minimize  the  negative  effects  of 
the  program,  and 

Third,  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  split 
basing  to  minimize  the  impact  on  any 
single  state. 

There  are  three  reasons  why  this 
amendment  is  necessary  and  proper: 

First,  the  world's  biggest  project  should 
not  be  built  without  a  proposal  to  ad- 
dress impacts. 

This  is  at  least  a  $33  billion  dollar 
project. 

It  affects  an  area  larger  than  Vermont, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut  combined. 

The  project  is  2 '/a  times  bigger  than 
the  Alaska  Pipeline  and  requires  twice  as 
much  concrete  as  the  Hoover  Dam. 

It  is  speculated  that  the  project  could 
affect  12.8  million  acres  of  land. 

It  could  require  10  to  12,000  mUes  of 
heavy-duty  roads,  equivalent  to  a  super 


highway    running    across    the    United 
States  four  times. 

Great  amounts  of  water  will  be  re- 
quired from  a  highly  arid  region.  The 
effects  on  State  water  law  and  water  re- 
sources are  imcertain. 

Mining,  mineral  exploration,  and  graz- 
ing will  be  substantially  affected. 

Oil  shale  and  tar  sands,  most  of  Amer- 
icas  reserves,  are  located  in  the  region 
and  will  be  developed  simultaneously 
with  MPS. 

MX  will  come  in  addition  to  the  IPP 
powerplant,  which  has  been  approved 
for  the  same  area. 

IPP  is  the  largest  coal -fired  power- 
plant  in  America. 

Peak  construction  of  IPP  and  MX  will 
run  simultaneously. 

One  hundred  thousand  people  will  re- 
locate into  the  area  during  peak  con- 
struction, with  a  permanent  population 
increase  of  25,000  thereafter.  This  will 
have  the  effect  of  quadrupUng  the  pres- 
ent size  of  existing  communities. 

It  would  be  very  serious  to  repeat  the 
problems  we  had  at  Kitsap  County  Tri- 
dent Base,  where  impact  aid  lagged  way 
behind  the  demand  for  services,  and  tax 
base  lagged  up  to  18  months  behind 
outlays. 

MPS  is  66  times  as  big  as  Kitsap,  with 
a  possibility  of  66  times  more  problems. 
Without  a  plan,  the  impact  could  be 
devastating. 

It  is  uncertain  what  problems  will  de- 
velop. The  impact  is  uncertain,  but  ob- 
viously immense. 

No  project  is  acceptable  in  Utah  and 
Nevada  without  an  analysis  of  the  im- 
pact and  a  proposal  to  deal  with  it. 

We  must  spell  out  the  impact,  then 
work  together  with  the  States  to  re- 
view the  options  and  then  deal  with  the 
impact. 

The  people  of  Utah  and  Nevada  should 
know— in  fact,  have  a  right  to  know— 
what  the  future  holds  for  them. 

This  amendment  will  assure  the  peo- 
ple that  deahng  with  the  impacts  will 
be  a  top  Federal  priority. 

Second.  This  amendment  will  help 
avoid  future  problems  and  delays. 

The  Engle  Act  requires  that  no  more 
than  5,000  acres  of  public  land  can  be 
used  for  a  defense  project  without  an 
act  of  Congress. 

So  we  will  be  asked  to  debate  and 
vote  on  tliis  issue  in  early  1981.  That 
will  be  the  big  test. 

This  amendment  will  prepare  us  to 
deal  with  that  debate.  By  addressing 
possible  problems  and  impacts  now  and 
methods  to  deal  with  them,  we  will  avoid 
future  uncertainty,  suspicions,  delays, 
and  yes,  even  lawsuits. 

And  we  will  further  minimize  possi- 
ble problems  in  the  future  with  the  Pub- 
lic Lands  Subcommittee  who  will  be  ad- 
dressing land  withdrawal. 

This  amendment  will  assure  public 
support,  remove  the  basis  for  opposing 
land  withdrawal  for  economic  smd  envi- 
ronmental reasons,  and  in  the  long  run 
work  to  the  benefit  of  a  new  land-based 
MPS  system. 

There  is  plenty  of  time  to  provide  the 
impact  statement,  work  on  proposals  to 
meet   those   impacts,   and   resolve  split 


basing  before  construction  begins  in  1982. 
There  is  no  reason  for  any  delay. 

Third.  Finally  this  amendment  simply 
puts  into  law  the  things  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  has  already  committed 
to  do. 

Tlie  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
show  continuity  and  credibility. 

It  shows  concern  for  the  people  Im- 
pacted. It  will  assure  the  people  of  Utah 
and  Nevada  that  the  Government's  word 
is  its  bond. 

It  wUl  reassure  them  that  dealing  with 
possible  impacts  will  be  a  top  priority. 

It  will  see  to  it  that  another  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  boom  town  scenario  will 
not  repeat  itself. 

But  without  this  amendment,  we  have 
more  serious  future  problems. 

A  lack  of  preparation  and  planning 
will  vmdermine  public  confidence,  will 
raise  serious  questions,  will  innte  even 
more  opposition,  will  delay  the  project, 
and  will  ultimately  hurt  national  secu- 
rity. 

In  summary,  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  this  amendment  will  delay  the 
project. 

That  is  untrue.  This  amendment  will 
expedite  the  project  by  providing  answers 
to  important  questions  now  and  avoiding 
future  delay  and  uncertainty. 

Some  would  have  us  beUeve  that  this 
amendment  is  unnecessary  because  the 
Department  of  Defense  plans  to  do  all  of 
these  things  anyway. 

If  that  is  the  case,  there  should  be 
no  opposition  to  the  amendment,  since 
it  will  simply  reinforce  the  commitments 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  and  put  to 
rest  the  minds  of  the  people  who  will  be 
impacted  by  the  system. 

The  requirements  of  this  amendment 
can  be  met  and  should  be  met  as  a  matter 
of  principle.  I  urge  a  favorable  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

ni530 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  a  vote 
for  thiis  junendment  is  a  vote  to  delay 
and,  thus  kill  the  MX.  The  sponsor  orig- 
inally intended  to  combine  it  with  the 
Simon  amendment,  which  was  defeated 
last  week,  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  because  of  the  parhamentary  situa- 
tion. 

All  of  the  basing  modes  have  been 
thoroughly  studied,  and  the  MPS — mul- 
tiple protective  structure — is  the  one 
which  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Science  Board  have  all  supported. 

The  essence  of  the  system  is  to  have 
a  mobile  missile  in  a  horizontal  shelter 
that  can  be  moved  quickly.  Whether  we 
have  a  racetrack  or  a  straight  line  road 
between  shelters  is  really  a  tactical  de- 
ployment variation.  It  does  not  change 
the  essential  character  of  the  basing 
mode:  a  movable  missile  with  a  great 
mEiny  more  shelters  than  missiles  and 
the  capacity  to  move  the  missile  rapidly. 

To  say  that  you  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  the  missile  but  not  the  basing  mode 
is  not  realistic.  The  heart  of  the  system 
is  the  basing  mode.  There  are  only  200 
missiles  but  4,600  shelters  The  purpose 
of  the  system  is  "location  uncertainty." 
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Without  the  basing  mode  where  would 
vou  out  the  missiles? 


than  what  the  Secretary  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  already  has  to  study 


those  things  they  have  promised  us  they 
will  do,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
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right,  we  are  being  told,  "Never  mind  the 
impact.  Never  mind  the  environmental 


water — this  is  a  misconception — that  is 
going  to  be  consumed  by  the  MX  system. 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 
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without  the  basing  mode  where  would 
you  put  the  missiles? 

Stopping  the  basing  mode  stops  the 
whole  system.  We  should  vote  for  the 
system  or  against  it.  A  vote  for  this 
amendment  is  a  vote  against  the  system. 
The  Soviets  deploy  a  vast  number  of 
huge  missiles,  far  bigger  than  ours,  with 
first-strike  potential.  But  when  we  de- 
vise a  system  to  respond  to  that  threat 
there  are  those  who  say.  "Oh,  we  must 
not  build  it — it  is  a  first-strike  weapon — 
it  is  destabilizing." 

The  fact  is  that  the  MX  would  con- 
tribute to  efforts  for  arms  control  be- 
cause it  is  a  system  that  has  only  200 
missiles.  By  using  mobile  missiles  with 
many  shelters  and  only  a  few  missiles, 
its  chief  emphasis  is  to  prevent  a  first- 
strike  capability  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets. As  such  it  would  contribute  to 
arms  control  efforts. 

It  is  the  growing  Soviet  threat  that  is 
destabilizing  the  strategic  balance.  Noth- 
ing would  be  more  destabilizing  than 
clear  nuclear  superiority  on  one  side.  If 
we  do  not  modernize  our  land-based  sys- 
tem the  Soviets  will  gain  such  superi- 
ority. 

People  call  MX  the  sheD  game.  It  is 
true  it  is  like  the  old  shell  game.  But  do 
you  remember  when  you  were  a  young 
mam  and  went  to  the  carnival  and 
watched  the  old  shell  game''  You  never 
could  be  sure  which  shell  the  pea  was 
under.  By  creating  that  kind  of  uncer- 
tainty we  would  deny  the  Soviets  a  first- 
strike  capability  and  add  to  strategic 
stability. 

The  amendment  is  another  effort  at 
delay  and  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  chairman. 
I  understand  where  he  Is  coming  from, 
but  this  is  not  an  effort  to  defeat  the 
system.  It  does  not  address  the  system. 
It  only  says  that  before  we  start  build- 
ing It  in  1982.  we  at  least  know  what 
the  impact  is;  that  we  address  the  im- 
pact and  that  we  just  look  at  whether 
we  might  want  to  base  it  in  more  than 
two  States. 

My  record  for  defense  voting  is  as 
good  as  the  chairman's.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  kill  the  system,  but  I  think  this  is 
wrong,  to  say  that  this  is  an  attempt  to 
kill  it.  It  is  not  the  purpose.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  protect  the  people  who  live 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  PRICE.  If  the  gentleman  votes 
this  way.  his  record  will  not  be  as  good  as 
the  chairman's.  He  will  have  made  a 
mistake.  I  would  like  to  sit  down  with 
the  gentleman  and  convince  him  of  that. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  a  few  questions, 
because  I  do  not  regard  his  amendment 
as  an  effort  to  give  away  the  candy  store 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  is  an 
unfair  characterization  of  the  amend- 
ment, but  as  I  listened  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman's study  would  accomplish,  I  must 
say  that  I  did  not  hear  anything  other 


than  what  the  Secretary  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  already  has  to  study 
under  the  NEPA. 
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If  it  does  not  make  a  contribution  by 
way  of  adding  new  subject  matter  beyond 
what  is  already  required  by  an  EIS  state- 
ment under  NEPA,  I  am  wondering,  why 
are  we  having  the  amendment? 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  is 
some  new  criteria  that  the  gentleman  is 
proposing  to  have  studied  or  some  new 
facet.  I  could  see  where  the  amendment 
might  have  merit,  particularly  to  those 
of  us  who  are  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
PubUc  Lands  who  are  going  to  have  to 
probably  make  some  decisions  about  the 
land  withdrawal  question. 

So,  could  the  gentleman  enlighten  me 
as  to  this?  What  is  there  about  his  study 
that  is  different  than  the  existing  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  asking  for  any  studies  that  are  not 
already  underway  or  in  process  of  being 
completed.  We  are  asking  for  a  report 
to  Congress  and  the  States  on  those 
studies. 

It  is  different  from  NEPA  in  that,  we 
are  then  asking  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Federal  Government 
come  up  with  some  proposals  to  deal  with 
those  impacts.  Once  we  know  what  the 
impact  is,  and  how  it  will  affect  the 
people,  the  land,  and  the  resources,  we 
can  begin  work  on  specific  proposals  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

That  is  what  the  amendment  says. 
It  is  a  protection  for  the  people  in  the 
area  who  feel  that  they  have  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with  and  that  we  are  moving 
full  force  ahead  without  any  understand- 
ing of  what  the  impact  is  and  how  we 
are  going  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  re- 
mind the  gentleman  that  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  the 
assessment  that  the  gentleman  states  is 
his  No.  1  criteria.  And.  No.  2,  NEPA  says 
that  the  Department  will  have  to  exam- 
ine alternatives  so  that  it  will  be  able  to 
mitigate  any  environmental  damage.  So 
the  gentleman's  second  element  is  at  least 
there. 

Whether  it  is  a  report  that  is  filed 
under  NEPA,  certainly  EIS  statements 
are  in  a  sense  reports  to  the  American 
people,  including  the  States  and  the  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  area  individually,  £ind 
to  the  Congress.  We  will  be  inundated 
with  those  reports.  They  will  be  very 
thick  and  voluminous. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman's  amendment  mainly  has  as 
its  new  element  beyond  existing  law  the 
item  about  whether  it  should  be  in  two 
or  more  States,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
that  can  be  accomplished  through  less 
formal  means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
respond  to  that? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  gentleman's  argument  is 
that  the  Air  Force  is  going  to  do  all 


those  things  they  have  promised  us  they 
will  do,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
simply  reinforcing  that  in  this  authori- 
zation. 

My  concern  is  that  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  present  process  is  quite  that  cut  and 
dried,  and  I  just  want  to  simply  protect 
the  people  in  the  West  so  they  can  feel 
hke  they  have  a  partner  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  we  are  not  going  to  rail- 
road them  into  this  without  some  feed- 
back and  witnout  studying  the  impact. 
That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 

And.  No.  3.  on  split  basing,  that  has 
net  been  resolved,  and  it  will  not  be  re- 
solved until  the  study  is  m  sometime 
during  the  latter  part  of  this  year. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman,  having  had  this  col- 
loquy, that  I  would  then  have  to  oppose 
this  amendment,  because  I  think  rather 
than  helping  the  people  of  Utah,  there 
would  be  further  obfuscation.  I  think  the 
gentleman  certainly  knows  that  I  will  do 
everything  I  can  to  help  him  and  his  peo- 
ple out  there  to  get  a  full  and  fair  hear- 
ing on  this  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  fMr.  Carr)  has 
expired. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Carr  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  yet  I  think 
we  are  not  helping  the  people  by  putting 
in  another  requirement.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  makes  a  point  in  asking. 
"Well,  what  is  the  harm?"  Well.  I  think 
the  harm  somewhat  is  that  we  are  going 
to  run  the  DOD  through  another  hoop 
which  will  cost  money  and  which  will 
not  really  prove  anything. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
present  law.  as  I  understand  it — and  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Seiberlinc)  can  clarify  it — does  not  re- 
quire DOD  to  provide  proposals  to  deal 
with  impacts,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
trying  to  get  to  in  No.  2. 

Let  us  have  some  specific  proposals  on 
how  we  might  deal  with  these  new  im- 
f>acts.  that  are  now  verj'  vague.  That  is 
the  bottom  line  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  with  NEPA. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARR.  I  yield  to  the  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  amendment  in  effect  duplicates  what 
is  contained  in  an  environmental  impact 
statement. 

One  of  the  troubles  with  the  way  in 
which  we  are  handling  this  is  that  we 
were  told  by  the  committee  chairman 
and  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that  ap- 
proval of  this  authorization  bill  means 
that  the  Congress  has  made  the  decision 
to  go  ahead  with  this,  and  yet  the  De- 
fense Department  told  our  subcommittee 
that  they  would  not  have  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  until  Novem- 
ber. That  means  that  if  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Prick)   Is 


right,  we  are  being  told,  "Never  mind  the 
impact.  Never  mind  the  environmental 
impact  statement."  If  so,  the  EIS  is  go- 
ing to  be  merely  an  exercise,  because  we 
are  making  the  decision  now  before  we 
know  what  that  impact  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  paragraph 
of  the  gentleman's  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  gets  to  the  point  that  I  tried  to 
make  in  the  debate  on  the  faimon  amend- 
ment. 

There  has  been  no  effort  to  any  signifi- 
cance so  far  by  the  Defense  Department 
to  develop,  with  the  other  branches  of 
the  Government,  a  coordinated  plan  to 
deal  with  the  tremendous  economic,  so- 
cial, financial,  and  other  impacts  of  this 
plan.  By  mandating  that  such  a  plan  be 
developed  and  submitted,  we  would  then 
begin  to  see  what  the  total  cost  to  the 
Federal  taxpayers  and  to  the  people  in 
the  States  of  Nevada  and  Utah  is  going 
to  be. 

Of  course,  the  third  paragraph,  insofar 
as  it  requires  a  feasibility  study,  goes 
beyond  what  an  environmental  impact 
statement  would  do.  I  do  not  understand 
the  gentleman  from  lUinois'  statement 
that  this  would  delay  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  MX,  because  that  is  what  the 
Defense  Department  is  supposed  to  have 
done  already  or  would  do  in  preparing 
an  EIS. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Ichord 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Ichord)  is  recognized  for 
8  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
state  to  the  members  of  the  committee 
that  I  must  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Carr).  I  think  he 
has  put  his  fingei  on  a  point  that  is  very 
important,  regardless  of  whether  one 
looks  with  favor  upon  the  MX  system  or 
whether  one  is  opposed  to  or  has  grave 
questions  about  the  MX  system. 

A  few  days  ago,  last  week,  when  we 
considered  this  bill,  the  distinguished 
other  Member  of  the  House  from  Utah — 
and  there  are  two  Members  from  Utah 
in  the  House,  the  gentleman  fom  Utah 
I  Mr.  McKay),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Marriott) — Mr.  McKay 
strongly  opposed  the  Simon  amendment. 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  ,  as  he  stated, 
who  is  a  strong  proponent  of  defense,  if 
he  knew  more  about  this  system  and  had 
been  exposed  to  the  complicated  facts  of 
the  system  as  has  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (Mr.  McKay),  he,  too,  would  be 
supporting  the  MX. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man in  just  a  minute  because  I  well  un- 
derstand the  problems  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah.  Many  of  his  constituents  are 
concerned  about  the  MX. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  lot  of 
rumors,  and  there  are  a  lot  of  miscon- 
ceptions. I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  mis- 
conceptions that  exist  in  the  minds  of 
Members  of  this  body. 
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For  example,  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
was  talking  about  the  great  amount  of 


water — this  is  a  misconception — that  is 
going  to  be  consumed  by  the  MX  system. 
We  have  the  misconception  that  the  MX 
missile  system  will  consume  billions  of 
gallons  of  water  over  a  20-year  period, 
creating  serious  environmental  problems. 
The  gentleman  from  Utah  mentioned 
that. 

The  actual  truth  is  that  the  MX  missile 
will  consume  13,000  acre  feet  per  year. 
It  will  consume  less  water  annually,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah,  than  is 
required  for  the  12  or  so  golf  courses  in 
the  city  of  Las  'Vegas. 

The  gentleman  has  talked  about  all  of 
the  cement.  This  is  another  misconcep- 
tion that  exists.  The  gentleman  said  it 
will  consume  enormous  amounts  of  ce- 
ment— the  gentleman  from  Nevada  also 
raised  this  problem — and  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  construction  programs 
in  the  Far  West.  That,  too,  is  a  miscon- 
ception. The  fact  is  that  the  MX  missile 
system  during  its  peak  year  of  construc- 
tion will  consume  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  cement  that  is  presently  used  in  the 
construction  programs  in  the  Far  West 
today. 

And  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  fact  that  the 
MX  missile  system  will  require  tens  of 
thousands  of  square  acres  of  land.  The 
fact  is  that  the  entire  4,600  shelter  con- 
figurations will  deny  access  of  only  25 
square  miles;  25  square  miles  is  approxi- 
mately 15,000  acres.  Unfortunately,  the 
gentleman  from  Nevada  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  represent  States  that  are 
more  ideally  situated.  I  can  understand 
the  concern  of  their  constituents  and  also 
the  misconceptions  and  all  of  the  rumors 
that  are  fioating  aroimd  among  their 
constituents.  But  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
only  going  to  take  out  for  grazing,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Utah, 
about  enough  land  that  could  not  graze 
over  2,000  sheep  and  not  over  375  head  of 
cattle. 

Now  again,  regardless  of  what  your 
position  is,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  put  his  finger  on  the  real  reason 
why  we  should  not  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Utah.  In 
fact.  I  would  rather  have  the  Simon 
amendment  than  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Utah. 

Let  me  state  wh,at  you  are  doing.  Your 
requirements  are  very,  very  vague.  You 
are  going  to  set  up  a  ripe  atmosphere  for 
lawsuits  to  be  filed  ad  infinitum,  and  to 
question  whether  the  reports  satisfy 
this  amendment  and  I  do  not  know  what 
all  you  want  from  the  reports;  even  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlikg)  is 
not  clear  as  to  what  is  required  by  the 
reports — but  you  are  going  to  have  law- 
suit after  lawsuit  after  lawsuit  that  the 
necessary  reports  have  not  been  filed 
to  satisfy  your  very  vague  langiiage. 
And  for  this  reason  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  defeat 
the  gentleman's  amendment  because  we 
already  have  had  30  studies.  We  are 
going  to  have  the  NEIS  report  to  come 
in,  as  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  and  I  think  this  will  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  ICHORD.  I  jleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah. 

Mr  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman.  I  would  only 
say,  to  answer  his  comment.  I  doubt 
there  is  anybody  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  who  has  spent  more  time 
talking  to  more  Generals,  Lieutenants 
and  Sergeants  wading  through  more 
documents  on  the  MX  system  than  I 
have. 

Second,  not  one  of  these  missiles  is 
in  the  district  of  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  McKay).  Every  one  of  these 
are  in  my  district  and  in  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Sas- 

TINI). 

So  it  does  not  matter  what  anybody 
is  doing.  I  am  the  one  responsible  for 
my  particular  district. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time.  I  understand  the  concern  of  the 
gentleman  and  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing.  I  would  point  out 
that,  unfortunately,  from  the  gentle- 
man's standpoint,  anyway,  unfortunate- 
ly the  gentleman  from  Nevada  and  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  have  the  public 
land  that  can  be  used. 

Otherwise  you  would  have  to  go  to  pri- 
vate land  for  the  building  of  the  system 
I  think  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
would  much  prefer  to  have  such  a  system 
located  on  public  land  rather  than  on 
private  land  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  sys- 
tem located  any  place. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  We  accept  that.  We 
accept  the  fact  that  we  will  help  defense, 
we  will  utilize  our  land  for  your  missiles 
All  we  ask  is,  let  us  know  what  the  im- 
pact is.  The  Air  Force  does  not  even  know 
what  the  impact  is.  Let  us  see  a  proposal 
to  deal  with  that  impact,  and  then  we 
wUl  be  with  you  100  percent. 

Mr.  ICHORD  Let  me  state  and  to  clar- 
ify and  to  ampUfy  a  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  well  knows  that  this  in- 
volves a  withdrawal  of  greater  than  5.000 
acres  of  land,  and  there  will  have  to  be 
legislation  come  before  the  Congress  and 
it  will  be  considered  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  I  would 
hope  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  pot  want  to  muddy  with  this  lan- 
guage drawn  on  the  fioor  of  the  House.  I 
do  not  know  exactly  what  it  is. 

Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  seek 
recognition  on  this  amendment  with 
some  reluctance,  because  I  know  how 
ver>'  important  It  is  to  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
SantinD,  and  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott).  I  have 
to  applaud  them  for  wanting  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  that  the  interests  and 
concerns  of  their  constituents  are  well 
protected.  But  I  am  very  apprehensive 
about  this  amendment.  I  will  tell  you 
why. 

I  was  a  coauthor  of  the  National  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act  of  1969.  That  is 
why  I  am  apprehensive  about  this 
amendment.  That  is  a  confession  on  my 
part.  I  did  not  intend  to  slow  down  the 
energy  development  program  In  this 
country.  But  I  did.  as  did  others  who 
voted  for  that  act.  I  do  not  think  any 
of  the  coauthors  of  that  act  intended  for 
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it  to  become  the  monster  that  it  grew 
into. 


□  1600 


area  security  rather  than  point  security. 
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have  been  able  to  respond  to  the  thrust        I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Utah    bothers  me  about  the  debate  that  we  have 
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it  to  become  the  monster  that  it  grew 
into. 

I  am  siire  that  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  does  not  intend  for  his  language 
to  be  an  engraved  invitation  to  lawsuits, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  it  is. 

The  decision  of  whether  to  build  the 
MX  missile  is  an  important  decision.  It 
is  one  that  ought  to  be  made  cleanly  and 
sharply.  It  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Con- 
gress, not  by  the  courts.  The  Congress 
did  decide  overwhelmingly  by  a  vote  of 
319  to  82  against  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment— that  is  almost  4  to  1 — that  it  in- 
tends to  go  ahead  and  build  the  MX 
missile. 

If  we  do  not  need  it,  we  ought  not  to 
build  it  at  all.  If  we  do  need  it.  I  sunply 
cannot  conceive  of  the  Congress  imped- 
ing its  development  and  making  national 
defense  hostage  to  the  refined  skills  of 
legions  of  lawyers.  We  have  already  seen 
in  our  Nation  that  legal  delay  can  be  a 
lethal  poison. 

Listen  to  the  language;  The  gentleman 
proposes  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  not  use  any  land  made  available  for 
the  deployment  of  any  part  of  the  MX 
missile  system  until  that  Secretary  has 
provided  Congress  and  the  State  affected 
with  the  following:  A  report  setting  forth 
the  specific  social,  economic  and  envi- 
ronmental imp£K;ts  of  the  MX  system  on 
the  people,  the  land,  and  resources  af- 
fected, and  detailing  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic land,  and  other  things. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  clear 
invitation  to  slow  strangulation  by  end- 
less litigation.  We  have  seen  this  in  our 
recent  history,  to  our  great  sorrow.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  slow  down  na- 
tional defense  the  way  we  have  slowed 
down  energy  development.  Yet  that  has 
happened  to  us,  not  because  we  wanted 
to  slow  down  energy  development,  but 
because  we  passed  laws  that  required 
vaguely  described  studies  of  the  general 
type  here  proposed. 

People  took  those  studies  into  court 
and  harangued  endlessly  over  whether 
they  were  adequate  studies  under  the 
meaning  of  the  law.  Senator  Jackson  told 
me  once  that  what  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  was  the  prime  author  of  the  environ- 
mental impact  statement  on  the  Senate 
side  was  a  1-page  statement. 

Now  college  students  study  for  years, 
majoring  in  how  to  write  environmental 
impact  statements.  That  is  what  may 
happen  here,  I  fear. 

Let  us  just  look  back  sadly  over  .some 
of  the  unintended  results  that  have  im- 
peded and  bogged  down  our  energy  pro- 
gram because  of  similar  vague  language. 
Litigation  and  regulation  emanating 
from  such  language  as  this  led  to  the 
delay  of  5  years  and  to  the  final  aban- 
donment, after  a  $50  million  investment, 
of  the  Sohio  pipeline  project. 

Estimated  delays  in  the  Alaskan  nat- 
ural gas  pipeline  of  about  8  years  have 
resulted  from  litigation  emanating  from 
vague  lang^lage  of  this  character. 

Simply  a  synopsis  of  the  court  decisions 
under  NEPA  takes  up  237  pages  of  fine 
print  in  the  United  States  Code  Anno- 
tated. At  least  100  energy  projects  have 
suffered  long  delays  of  more  than  a  year 
as  a  result  of  that  act. 


D  1600 
More    than    1,000    separate    lawsuits 
have  resulted. 

Congress  did  not  intend  to  hamstring 
our  energy  development,  but  we  did  it  by 
requiring  studies  of  this  general  kind.  So 
I  fear  that  this  is,  for  all  its  good  intent, 
a  quicksand  amendment  from  which  we 
would  wish  vainly  in  future  years  that 
we  could  escape. 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Having  spoken  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  myself,  I  do  somewhat  dis- 
agree with  the  majority  leaders  charac- 
terization here.  I  would  fear  that  he  is 
leading  to  the  impression  that  if  we  de- 
feat this  amendment,  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  not  somehow  or  other  have 
to  follow  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  and  will  not  have  to  file  an 
EIS  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  <Mr.  Wright  )  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Carr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CARR.  Also,  that  somehow  or 
other,  we  are  occasioning  an  obstacle  to 
people  filing  lawsuits  under  existing  law. 
What  I  am  saying  to  the  majority 
leader  is  that  I  fear  that  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  made  too  much  of  his  amend- 
ment in  one  direction,  and  I  fear  the 
majority  leader  has  made  too  much  of 
it  in  a  different  direction.  As  much  as 
the  majority  leader  may  decry  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Pohcy  Act  and  how 
it  has  been  implemented.  I  do  believe  the 
Department  of  Defense  intends  on  fol- 
lowing the  law  and  filing  an  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  that  cer- 
tain legal  challenges  can  arise  therefrom 
and  that  defeat  of  this  amendment  in 
no  way  interferes  with  that,  as  much  as 
the  majority  leader  may  not  want  that 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Let  me  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  reassuring  comment,  but 
I  would  simply  respond  that  whatever 
existing  requirements  may  lie  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
with  regard  to  the  MX  missiles  and  fil- 
ing of  reports,  they  should  be  all  the  more 
reason  why  we  need  not  proliferate  ad- 
ditional requirements  and  superimpose 
new  reports  and  new  legal  necessities 
upon  the  Department  of  Defense  as  an 
impediment  or  as  a  delaying  factor. 

We  need  no  additional  opportunities 
for  obstruction,  that  would  permit  some 
eager  barrister  to  go  into  court  and  claim 
that  this  report  is  not  adequate,  that  it 
does  not  set  forth  sufficiently  specific  so- 
cial, economic,  or  environmental  im- 
pacts, or  that  it  does  not  detail  suf- 
ficiently the  amount  of  public  land  to  be 
partially  or  completelv  closed,  or  that  it 
does  not  set  forth  all  of  the  circum- 
stances which  might  require  the  use  of 


area  security  rather  than  point  security. 
The  potential  for  mischievous  Utigations 
concerns  me  greatly. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  under- 
stands the  vulnerability  of  laws  of  this 
ki  d  to  the  skills  of  lawyers  who  are 
intent  upon  attacking  the  Government's 
projects  in  court.  The  gentleman  is  fully 
aware  that  there  are  lawyers  in  this 
country  who  do  not  want  us  to  build 
the  MX  missile  system  for  reasons  wholly 
apart  from  the  environment. 

Mr.  CARR.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  would  say  to  the  majority 
leader  that  my  interpretation  of  the  Mar- 
riott amendment  really  is  that  the  re- 
port required  by  the  amendment  would 
be  nothing  more  than  is  already  required 
by  EIS  and  would  probably  not  occasion 
any  other  further  vexacious  lawsuits 
other  than  those  which  probably  will  be 
filed  in  any  event.  I  would  just  hate  to 
have  the  defeat  of  the  Marriott  amend- 
ment, which  I  urge,  be  interpreted  in 
some  way  as  a  waiver  of  EIS. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  11  the  gentleman  will 
vote  "no"  on  the  Marriott  amendment, 
and  I  shall  vote  "no"  on  the  Marriott 
amendment,  and  he  and  I  may  explain 
it  in  our  respective  ways,  that  will  be 
perfectly  satisfactory  with  me.  We  op- 
pose it  apparently  for  different  reasons. 
My  reason  is  that  I  am  unwilling  for  a 
vital  defense  prc^ram  to  be  made  cap- 
tive to  legalized  obstructionism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too,  rise  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment.  I  can  certainly  un- 
derstand the  desire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  to  protect  his  own  district  and 
to  protect  his  own  turf,  but  I  think  what 
we  are  facing  here  today  is  another  test 
of  whether  a  democracy  really  has  the 
capability  of  defending  itself  in  time. 

We  spent  some  time  the  other  day  dis- 
cussing the  MX  system.  It  is  required  and 
essential,  because  our  land-based  Min- 
uteman  missiles  have  become  vulnerable 
to  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviet  Union;  so  it 
is  important  that  we  proceed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  put  an  end  to  that  vulner- 
ability, and  that  is  what  the  MX  system 
is  designed  to  do.  At  best,  it  will  not  be 
available  until  1986.  and  if  it  takes  us  any 
reasonable  amount  of  time,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  already  indicat- 
ed, to  get  through  this  maze  of  reports 
and  environmental  statements  required 
by  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah,  then  clearly  we  may  find 
ourselves  with  a  much  larger  "window" 
during  which  we  remain  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  missile  attack. 

After  all,  the  important  test  we  face 
today  is  whether  this  Congress  can  begin 
now  to  build  our  defenses  to  the  required 
capability  that  we  need  to  deter  Soviet 
aggression:  or  whether  we  must  wait  un- 
til they  have  already  attacked:  as  some 
people  have  suggested  we  ought  to  do. 
with  regard  to  our  manpower:  wait  until 
we  are  attacked,  they  have  counseled  us 
and  then  we  can  begin  to  mobilize  and 
begin  to  register. 
I  wonder,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  would 
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have  been  able  to  respond  to  the  thrust 
against  us  in  1941  by  the  Japanese  had 
we  had  to  file  an  impact  statement  of 
what  would  have  happened  in  New  Jersey 
when  we  put  Camp  Dix  down  there,  or 
what  would  have  happened  to  the  envi- 
ronment on  Cape  Cod  when  we  put  Otis 
Air  Force  Base  down  there.  Or  what 
would  have  happened  in  Colorado  when 
we  set  up  Camp  Hale  for  training  our  ski 
troops. 

Certainly,  we  have  an  overriding  obli- 
gation to  do  whatever  is  required  to  pro- 
tect our  country,  and  to  present  a  credi- 
ble deterrent  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Much 
as  one  may  sympathize  with  the  problems 
that  may  be  created  in  this  publicly 
owned  lands  in  Nevada  and  Utah,  I  think, 
as  responsible  Members  of  Congress,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  vote  down  the 
amendment, 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  regret  to  impose  upon  my  colleague, 
but  I  have  been  involved  in  the  budget 
conference  and  have  not  been  able  to 
take  part  in  the  debate.  It  seems  to  me 
what  ve  are  being  requested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah,  in  behalf  of  himself 
and  his  colleague  from  Nevada,  is  simply 
that  the  two  congressional  districts  di- 
rectly impacted  by  this  ought  to  have  the 
chance  to  know  for  sure  what  the  facts 
are. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
say,  "The  fact  is  this  •  •  •"  contrary  to 
this  and  that  rumor  and  probably  the 
gentleman  from  Missoiuri  is  right.  But 
our  colleagues  are  asking  for  this  simple 
courtesy  to  know  the  facts  for  sure.  We 
ought  to  be  extending  that  courtesy  to 
these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  There  are  some  221 
million  Americans  who  also  have  an  in- 
terest in  whether  we  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected, and  we  cannot  start  build- 
ing this  system  at  the  time  that  the  So- 
viet missiles  begin  to  fiy  in  our  direction. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  begin  to  build 
it  now,  and  we  simply  cannot  afford  the 
time  that  would  be  required  by  the 
studies  which  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
would  mandate,  before  he  would  allow 
us  even  to  dig  a  ditch  or  a  hole  in  his 
particular  State. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  that  he  would  accept 
the  tentative  agreement  that  I  under- 
stand was  reached  the  other  night  by  the 
Budget  Conference  Committee  so  that 
we  can  begin  to  build  what  we  need  now, 
that  defense  is  not  going  to  be  in  place 
at  a  time  when  the  Soviets  might  decide 
to  attack 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  I  anticipate  supporting 
that  Budget  Committee  conference. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  somewhat  quali- 
fied to  speak  on  this  amendment,  be- 
cause I  happen  to  have  in  my  district  the 
Trident  submarine  base  which  is  another 
part  of  the  strategic  Triad. 
CXXVI 764— Part  9 


I  can  tell  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
that  I  understand  and  sympathize  with 
him  about  the  impacts  on  one's  com- 
munity. 

□  1610 

I  can  state  that  the  impacts  in  my 
community  were  substantial;  but  I 
really  think  that  the  gentleman  makes 
a  mistake  here  in  setting  up  a  condition 
precedent  to  going  ahead  with  this  base 
in  another  report  that  goes  well  beyond 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Pcdicy  Act.  In  my  judgment, 
that  is  a  mistake.  I  think  we  have  got 
to  get  busy  and  build  this  system.  It  is 
going  to  take  us  enough  time  to  get 
through  the  NEPA  requirements  with  all 
the  potential  for  htigation  that  rests 
there,  without  going  into  the  detail  that 
is  requested  in  this  report. 

But  I  would  hke  to  engage  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Utah,  in  a  colloquy 
and  suggest  to  the  gentleman  a  different 
approach  to  the  problem  laid  out  in  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

When  we  had  this  same  identical 
problem  in  Kitsap  County  and  Jefferson 
Coimty  in  my  State,  what  the  delegation 
from  the  State  of  Washington  did  was 
to  offer  Trident  community  impact  leg- 
islation that  we  passed  through  the 
military  construction  committee  of  the 
authorizing  committee  and  through  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  We  got 
the  assistance.  We  got  the  relief.  We  got 
the  community  impact  assistance  funds 
to  take  care  of  the  consequence  that  the 
gentleman  outlines  in  the  second  portion 
of  his  amendment. 

I  think  that  is  a  much  more  produc- 
tive way  to  proceed  than  to  have  a  study 
here  that  I  do  not  think  is  really  going 
to  produce  much  more  than  have  the 
Pentagon  tell  you  what  you  have  already 
heard  anyway. 

I  just  want  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
to  know  that  even  though  I  am  going 
to  oppose  his  amendment,  I  will  support 
the  gentleman  in  his  efforts  to  get  im- 
pact assistance  for  his  State  and  for  the 
State  of  Nevada,  because  you  are  going 
to  have  significant  impacts  that  are 
going  to  affect  your  people.  It  is  going 
to  affect  your  schools  and  your  roads. 
I  believe  that  the  country  should  help 
you  mitigate  those  secondary  impacts. 
I  want  the  gentleman  to  know  that  he 
has  my  support  in  that,  but  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  support  this  amend- 
ment at  a  time  when  we  are  concerned 
about  the  vulnerability  of  our  Minute- 
man  Force. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Certainly,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much.  We  do 
plan  to  proceed  along  that  line;  but  I 
would  say,  if  you  think  you  have  im- 
pacts in  Kitsap  County,  this  project  is 
66  to  166  times  as  big  as  that.  That  is 
why  we  are  simply  saying,  give  us  a  re- 
port on  the  impact.  Let  us  know  how 
we  might  deal  with  the  impact.  I  do  not 
see  anything  here  that  is  going  to  blow 
the   program.  That  is  the  thing  that 


bothers  me  about  the  debate  that  we  have 
had  today. 

Mr.  DICKS  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  just 
tell  the  gentleman  what  happened  on  the 
Trident.  We  had  26  volumes  this  big 
just  with  the  Trident  imptw;t  statement. 
I  am  just  telling  the  gentleman,  they 
looked  at  the  fiora,  the  fauna,  the  fish, 
and  they  made  some  significant  changes 
in  the  process  because  of  it  that  strength- 
ened the  project. 

I  think  the  NEPA  requirements  served 
the  advantage  of  the  people  of  my  area: 
but  when  we  get  into  all  these  other 
things,  as  the  majority  leader  has  said, 
the  chance  for  lawsuits  and  htigation  are 
endless. 

I  really  think  the  gentleman,  who  I 
know  is  a  strong  supporter  of  national 
defense,  will  get  what  he  needs  out  of 
the  NEPA  process  and  let  us  get  busy 
and  get  the  gentleman  the  community 
assistance  that  he  really  will  need. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield  for  1  more  min- 
ute? 

Mr,  DICKS.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  point  needs  to  be  made  that 
this  is  not  the  end  of  the  process.  We  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  in  January 
1981  in  this  body  to  vote  on  whether  or 
not  we  withdraw  land.  All  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  prepare  us  for  that  time.  If  you 
think  you  have  lawsuits  now.  wait  until 
later. 

I  think  the  committee  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlinc>  is  in 
charge  of  will  be  the  major  committee 
on  this  issue  in  1981.  For  that  reason, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we  are  doing 
anything  here  but  settling  legislative 
precedent  that  we  plan  to  deal  with  im- 
pacts in  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman,  why  set  up  a  mech- 
anism by  which  you  are  going  to  pro- 
liferate lawsuits? 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  mentioned  that  they  had  26  volumes 
yea  high  on  the  Trident  system.  With  all 
the  additional  requirements,  how  many 
volumes  will  you  have,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  it  would  be  hundreds 
of  volumes,  with  all  the  additional  things 
that  are  outhned  to  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  'Mr.  Dicks) 
has  expired, 

(At  the  request  of  Mr  Marriott,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dicks  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  min- 
ute.) 

Mr,  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  >ield. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT,  Mr.  ChahTnan,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we  are  not 
asking  for  a  new  EIS.  That  is  being  done. 
We  are  asking  for  a  report  on  the  EIS. 
We  are  not  asking  for  anything  that  Is 
not  going  to  be  done  We  are  asking  for  a 
proposal  to  deal  with  that.  You  are  blow- 
ing  this   way   out   of   proportion.   The 
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amendment  is  a  good  one,  and  will  help 
the  MX  cause. 


over  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  have  ex- 
perienced the  ups  and  downs  in  terms  of 


where  the  system  will  be  placed.  One  of 
the  principal  defenders  of  both  our  Na- 
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amendment  is  a  good  one,  and  will  help 
the  MX  cause. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  as  the  gentleman  said, 
this  is  a  ccHidltion  precedent.  They  can- 
not go  ahead  with  this  project  until  they 
do  this  and  it  is  challenged  in  court,  and 
there  is  no  stipulation  here  for  short  law- 
suits or  bringing  lawsuits  together  or  for 
a  short  judicial  process. 

I  think  this  is  an  endless  open-ended 
possibility  for  litigation.  I  really  think. 
knowing  the  strong  record  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Utah  for  development  and 
growth,  I  am  surprised  that  the  gentle- 
man would  not  have  had  some  kind  of 
fast  track  here  if  the  gentleman  really 
wanted  to  expedite  the  process. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further'' 
Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield. 
Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentleman  identify  what  part  of  this 
amendment  relates  to  a  commitment  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  made' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington   <Mr.  Dicks 
has  again  expired. 

'At  the  request  of  Mr.  Santini,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dicks  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  what  part 
at  this  amendment  relates  to  a  commit- 
ment that  the  Department  of  Defense 
or  the  U.S.  Air  Force  has  not  already 
made  in  terms  of  their  promises  to  the 
people  of  Nevada,  of  Utah,  and  the  Na- 
tion? 

Mr.  DICKS.  WeU,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Air  Force,  maybe  the  gentleman 
knows  much  more  about  this,  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  a  report  setting  forth  the 
specific  social,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental impacts  of  the  MX-MPS  system 
on  the  people,  lands,  and  resources  af- 
fected and  detailing  the  amount  of  pub- 
lic lands  to  be  partially  or  completely 
closed  to  any  or  all  public  use  and  setting 
forth  any  circumstances — any  circum- 
stances, which  would  require  the  use  of 
area  security,  rather  than  point  security 
for  the  system:  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  think 
that  goes  somewhat  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  What  part  of  that  goes 
beyond  the  requirements? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  I  would  assume  as 
it  relates  to  people,  not  as  it  relates  to 
land  and  to  other  public  resources 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Would  the  gentleman 
withdraw  his  objection  and  join  us  in 
support  of  this  amendment  if  I  were  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Department  of  Etefense  have 
promised  both  the  people  of  our  respec- 
tive congressional  districts  and  the  Na- 
tion that  they  would  provide  that  infor- 
mation? 

Mr-  DICKS.  If  they  promised  that. 
then  I  do  not  see  why  it  is  necessarv  to 
have  an  amendment  set  up  that  will  lead 
to  potential  litigation,  that  will  stop  this 
project  at  a  time  when  our  national  se- 
curity demands  it. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  be- 
cause those  of  us  who  have  had  occasion 
to  sort  of  live  and  breathe  this  exercise 
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over  the  last  2  or  3  years  and  have  ex- 
perienced the  ups  and  downs  in  terms  of 
information  and  commitments  feel  that 
we  would  be  much  more  secure  having 
drafted  in  a  specific  legislative  commit- 
ment than  we  would  be  relying  on  the 
promises  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deliver  at  some  future  date. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer  to  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  stated  that  the  Air 
Force  is  not  concerned  about  the  Mar- 
riott amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ichord.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dicks  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  have  a 
letter  here  from  Lou  Allen  addressed  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Phice),  in 
which  they  stated  that  the  Marriott 
amendment  will  not  serve  that  purpose, 
seeking  to  expedite  the  system,  and  will 
seriously  harm  the  MX  program.  That 
is  in  the  concluding  paragraph  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could 
reclEiim  my  time,  I  cannot  imagine  the 
Air  Force  agreeing  to  everything  in  the 
Marriott  amendment.  That  is  not  the 
same  Air  Force  that  I  know. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  who  has  been  waiting. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington is  exactly  right.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  ius  statement. 

Certainly,  I  admire  the  gentleman  for 
his  attempt  to  do  what  he  considers  to 
be  right. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  coimtry  are 
concerned  about  the  environmental  im- 
pact. We  all  are. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  why  we  have  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  But  I  think  that  some 
of  us  perhaps  are  looking  through  the 
wrong  end  of  the  telescope.  From  my 
perspective,  I  think  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  today  are  concerned 
about  the  environmental  impact  of  an 
incoming  missile. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  obser- 
vations of  the  gentleman  earher  about 
the  telescope  and  perspective.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  the  telescope  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  one  that  is  in  truth  pre- 
occupied and  fixated  on  the  understand- 
able concerns  of  national  defense;  but 
that  lens  fogs  over  completely  when  it 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  very  real  prob- 
lems of  the  impact  in  terms  of  the  people 
and  the  environment  and  the  location 


where  the  system  will  be  placed.  One  of 
the  principal  defenders  of  both  our  Na- 
tion, the  flag,  motherhood,  and  apple  pie, 
is  so  confused  or  indifferent  about  the 
location  of  the  missile  that  he  thinks  it 
is  going  to  Arizona. 

I  know  we  have  some  real  pursuasion 
problems  here  in  trying  to  get  our  col- 
leagues and  our  companions  to  under- 
stand the  magnitude  of  this  project  and 
the  awesome  impact  on  our  congres- 
sional districts. 
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For  example:  water  use  import.  Some 
casual  and  offhand  allusions  have  been 
thrown  out  here  that  we  only  need 
enough  water  for  12  Las  Vegas  golf 
courses.  I  would  state  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  this  is  a  grossly 
misleading  and  deceptive  assertion  be- 
cause the  amount  of  water  that  is  going 
to  be  used,  according  to  Air  Force  testi- 
mony, October  1979,  is  112  billion  gal- 
lons. As  of  October  1979  the  Air  Force, 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  no  one 
else,  had  only  a  foggy  notion  where  they 
were  going  to  get  that  water.  They  are 
conducting  tests  now  and  they  hope  they 
are  going  to  be  able  to  someday  find  the 
water. 

Well,  I  just  doggone  well  wish  that 
some  Members  of  this  body  had  to  de- 
fend and  understand  and  appreciate  and 
evaluate  and  anticipate  the  impact  of 
this  system  on  their  districts.  I  think  we 
would  have  considerably  more  empathy. 

That  defender  of  the  fiag  and  princi- 
ples of  good  government.  Senator  Barry 
GoLDWATER — no  softy  on  national  de- 
fense by  anybody's  description — said  "I 
support  the  MX  missile,  but  you  are  not 
going  to  bring  it  to  Arizona."  Why?  "We 
don't  have  the  water." 

Now.  is  it  not  interesting  how  we  can 
get  so  little  empathy  and  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  question  of  impact  on 
our  States?  The  gentleman  from  Utah's 
amendment  nearly  restates  what  the 
Air  Force  has  committed  to  time  and  time 
again.  But  when  it  comes  to  implement- 
ing that  intent  with  statutory  language, 
then  we  find  a  retreating  and  vacillation. 

I  think  that  is  an  imbalance  and  un- 
fair, when  examining  a  problem  of  this 
magnitude. 

Now  look  at  the  MX  history  that  we 
have  had  to  grapple  with.  One  year  ago 
we  were  told  it  would  cost  $30  billion, 
then  $33  billion,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  comes  along  and  says  no, 
it  will  cost  $52  billion.  The  Air  Force  re- 
vises the  facts  and  the  figures  and  says 
yes,  it  will  cost  over  $50  billion.  The  fact 
and  figure  exercise  here  is  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  demonstrations  of  fanci- 
ful projections  since  Dorothy  hooked  up 
with  the  Tin  Man  and  walked  down  the 
yellow  brick  road  to  the  Land  of  Oz. 
Few  Members  dispute  that  it  will  end  up 
costing  somewhere  between  $50  and  $100 
billion.  This  system  wiU  bring  approxi- 
mately 100,000  people  into  an  area  that 
has  22.000  people  presently  hving  in  it. 
It  is  a  good  livestock,  a  good  mining  area 
and,  more  than  that,  we  have  some  of  the 
special  desert  mountain  and  valley  lands 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  I  object  to  the  disdainful  char- 
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acterizations  of  the  proposed  missile  sit- 
ing area  simply  because  nobody  wants  it 
in  their  backyard.  That  is  not,  I  thmk,  a 
responsible,  a  responsible  approach  to  a 
legislative  product  in  this  body. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  sitting 
through  this  entire  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. I  have  appreciated  the  references 
to  1941,  1942,  and  1943,  and  earher  pe- 
riods in  terms  of  national  preparedness 
and  all  of  the  rest. 

The  gentleman  from  Nevada  has  stipu- 
lated that  there  is  nothing  on  this  sheet, 
indicating  the  Marriott  amendment,  that 
the  Air  Force  or  other  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  have  not  already  guar- 
anteed to  the  two  districts  that  are  being 
affected  that  they  would  not  do:  is  that 
the  stipulation  the  gentleman  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  The  gentleman's  ques- 
tion is  a  fair  one  and  I  will  say  un- 
equivocally and  absolutely  that  every 
concept  contained  in  my  friend  from 
Utah's  amendment  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  if  they  had  a  rep- 
resentative here  they  would  acknowl- 
edge that,  I  am  sure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  has  expired. 

By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Santini 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman.  DOD 
may  not  like  legislative  recitals  of  these 
promises,  but  those  promises  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SANTINI.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  M.\RRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  we  ought  to  make  a  point  that  the 
hottest  item  in  the  West  today  is  the 
'Sagebrush  Rebellion."  The  only  reason 
it  is  there  is  because  we  have  not  been 
able  to  count  on  the  word  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  get  jockeyed  around  all 
of  the  time  out  there  and  that  is  the 
main  reason  the  major  effort  has  such 
great  support. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  just  try- 
ing to  do  is  just  what  the  gentleman 
said,  put  their  commitments  into  writ- 
ing, and  everybody  will  be  happy. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  Ma- 
jority Leader,  when  he  read  the  vote  on 
the  Dellums  amendment,  did  not  also 
read  the  vote  on  the  Simon  amendment, 
which  was  152  to  250. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  as  to  what  is 
going  to  happen  to  this  amendment.  We 
know  that  the  inertia  is  all  in  favor  of 
the  committee  and  the  administration 
and  the  conventional  way  of  voting  on 
defense  bills.  But  it  is  important  to  use 
the  amending  process  as  a  means  of  ed- 
ucating our  colleagues  and  the  public 
about  some  of  the  facts  that  they  may 
not  be  told  by  the  Pentagon  or  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

Those  facts,  some  of  which  have  just 
been  recited  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada  (Mr.  Santini)  are 
very,  very  sobering.  The  fact  is  that  the 


Defense  Department  has  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  what  this  is  ultimately  going  to 
cost,  either  in  money  terms  or  in  human 
terms  or  environmental  terms.  Neither 
do  we.  We  are  not  even  going  to  have  an 
environmental  impact  statement  until 
next  November. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  « Mr.  Simon  )  offered  a  very 
reasonable  amendment  to  take  some  of 
the  money  for  the  development  of  MX 
to  try  to  look  into  some  other  alterna- 
tive, such  as  the  submarine  approach, 
which  will  cost  about  one-quarter  as 
much,  according  to  the  best  estimates 
we  have,  it  was  voted  down. 

Now,  this  is  not  an  unreasonable 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott). 
The  first  paragraph  merely  says  that 
there  should  be,  in  effect,  an  Miviron- 
mental  impact  statement  before  we  start 
using  up  huge  chunks  of  public  lands.  I 
submit  that  really  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  present  law,  though  it  Is  much 
more  specific  than  the  present  law  on 
environmental  impact  statements. 

The  second  paragraph  is  something 
that  I  think  we  also  ought  to  demand  of 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  admin- 
istration: namely,  a  complete  written 
plan  which  details  the  methods  of  ad- 
dressing the  social,  economic,  and  envi- 
ronmental impacts  of  the  system  so  as 
to  minimize  the  negative  effects  of  such 
impact.  And  it  says  "including  such  spe- 
cific steps  that  can  be  taken  to  alleviate 
delays." 

Now,  it  is  true  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment says  "Not  to  worry,  we  are 
going  to  do  this."  Yet  when  my  subcom- 
mittee called  them  before  us  and  asked 
them  what  they  had  done  so  far,  they 
could  not  produce  very  much.  It  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  know  what  their  plan 
is  in  detail  before  we  proceed. 

Finally,  we  ought  to  have  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  of  putting  this  in  more 
than  two  States.  The  Department  claims 
they  have  already  maxle  that  study.  Well, 
if  so.  there  is  no  problem  complying  with 
that  requirement. 

Now,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  the  press 
and  the  TV  blazoned  this  huge  head- 
line. "Department  of  Defense  Abandons 
Racetrack  Plan."  That  is  the  kind  of 
treatment  we  have  been  getting  from 
them  on  this  thing  from  the  beginning. 
The  fact  is  they  have  not  abandoned  the 
basic  plan  at  all.  The  new  layout  will 
require  essentially  the  same  amount  of 
land,  only  instead  of  being  in  circles  it 
will  be  in  a  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
may  end  up  taking  more  land  in  the 
States  of  Nevada  and  Utah  because 
if  we  put  the  track  in  a  circle  it  is  very 
difficult  to  extend  that  once  it  is  a  closed 
circle,  whereas  if  it  is  a  line  we  can  carry 
it  on  almost  to  infinity.  Unless  there  is  a 
SALT  treaty,  there  is  going  to  be  a  huge 
expansion  of  this  proposal.  The  4,600 
shelters  and  the  200  missiles  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  limits  on  mis- 
siles in  the  SALT  n  treaty  are  going  to 
be  in  effect. 
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But  if  they  are  not  in  effect  and  the 
Soviet  Union  can  proliferate  missiles  and 
warheads  without  hmit,  then  the  esti- 
mates that  I  have  seen  indicate  that  at 


the  very  minimum  we  could  expect  this 
system  to  be  doubled,  which  means  not 
4,600  but  9,200  shelters  and  presumably 
twice  the  nimiber  of  missiles  and  war- 
heads. So  this  is  an  open-ended  thing 
without  SALT,  and  if  we  approve  this 
system  without  iiaving  a  clear  under- 
standing that  there  are  no  feasible  al- 
ternatives, then  we  are  in  effect  writing 
a  blank  check,  and  we  have  not  the  faint- 
est idea  of  what  it  is  ultimately  going  to 
cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seibek- 
ling  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  do  not  need  this  system.  I  voted 
against  the  Dellums  amendment  because 
the  Dellums  amendment  foreclosed  any 
approach  along  these  Unes  to  meet  the 
possible  threat  from  Soviet  accurate  mis- 
siles that  may  start  around  1985  and 
thereafter.  But  this  system  will  not  be 
effective  until  it  is  practically  all  in  place. 
If  4,600  shelters  and  200  missiles  are  all 
we  need,  then  by  1989  or  thereabouts  we 
will  have  an  effective  invulnerable  deter- 
rent if  the  prof)onents  of  this  system  are 
right.  But  if  there  is  no  SALT  treaty,  we 
are  not  going  to  know  when  we  have 
sufficient  shelters  and  warheads  to  take 
the  Soviet  attack  and  still  have  the  sur- 
vivable  number  of  missiles  that  we  am- 
sider  necessar>'.  So  this  proposal  is  sim- 
ply a  commitment  that  we  are  in  the 
process  of  making  without  any  idea  of 
what  is  involved.  The  American  people 
have  already  got  the  message.  This  just 
does  not  involve  the  States  of  Utah  and 
Nevada.  The  rest  of  us  are  going  to  pay 
for  it. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  that  he  voted 
against  the  Dellums  amendment.  Has  the 
gentleman  actually  had  a  change  of 
mind?  I  know  we  have  had  the  Dellums 
amendment  twice.  The  first  time  the  gen- 
tleman voted  for  the  Dellums  amend- 
ment. Has  he  actually  changed  his  mind 
that  there  might  be  some  hope  for  the 
MX  missile  system? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  gentleman  thinks, 
then,  we  may  need  the  MX  system  today? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING  We  will  need  some- 
thing, in  my  opinion,  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem of  prospective  vulnerability  of  the 
Minuteman  in  the  fixed  solos,  but 
whether  it  is  this  land-based  MX  or 
whether  it  is  MX  mounted  on  submarines 
or  some  other  mode,  the  gentleman  does 
not  know  and  I  do  not  know,  because  we 
have  not  thoroughly  explored  it 

Mr.  ICHORD.  But  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  some  system,  not  the  MX 
system. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  MX  missile 
could  be  put  In  different  types  of  modes 
It  could  even  be  put  In  the  same  type  of 
silos  the  Minuteman  is  based  in. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nevada. 
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Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  chairman  of  the  Public 


a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 


Nolan 

Royer 

Tauke 

Nowak 

Rudd 

Taylor 

O'Brien 

Runnels 
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Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  As  chairman  of  the  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  the  gen- 
tleman has  had  hearings  on  the  subject 
of  public  lands  and  the  MX  missile. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  have  had  hear- 
ings in  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  we  have  also  had  classified 
briefings  from  the  Department  of  E>e- 
fense. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  In  the  course  of  re- 
ceiving testimony  both  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 
has  the  gentleman  not  received  in  the 
course  of  that  testimony  the  same  basic 
commitments  that  are  contained  in  the 
Marriott  amendment  that  we  are  exam- 
ining this  afternoon? 

Mr.  SEIBERIING.  We  have  received 
promises,  but  they  are  not  backed  up  by 
any  force  of  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Santini.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Seiberlinc  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  This  is  a  very  elu- 
sive thing.  Every  time  we  try  to  pin  it 
down,  the  Air  Force  makes  another  move 
in  the  shell  game. 

Mr.  SANTINI.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
again? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  again. 
Mr.  SANTINI,  So  that  the  testimony 
we  have  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the  Pub- 
lic  Lands   Subcommittee   confirms    the 
fact  that  they  are  willing  to  make  these 
promises  in  the  course  of  hearing  testi- 
mony, but  then  they  share  a  letter  with 
our   good  friend,   the   gentleman   from 
Kansas,  and  advise  him  that  they  oppose 
this  amendment  when  it  comes  to  putting 
it  in  statutory  language;  is  that  not  true? 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  That  apparently  is 
true. 
Mr.  SANTINI.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  think  maybe  it  is 
Missouri,  not  Kansas. 

Ii4r.  SANTINI.  I  correct  the  record: 
Missouri. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Utah. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  would  just  make  one 
point,  and  that  is  if  this  project  were 
50  miles  outside  of  Dallas  or  New  York 
or  Washington,  DC,  or  St.  Louis,  this 
would  be  the  hottest  amendment  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  this  year,  and  it  would 
pass  overwhelmingly.  I  think  that  the 
same  courtesy  belongs  to  Utah  and 
Nevada. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  recorded  vote,  and  pending  that, 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  2  of  nile  XXin  the 
Chair  armounces  that  he  will  reduce  to 


a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the  period  of 
time  within  which  a  vote  by  electronic 
device,  if  ordered,  will  be  taken  on  the 
pending  question  following  the  quorum 
call.  Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice. 

The  following  Members  responded  to 

their  names: 


.\bdnor 

.^ddabbo 

Akaka 

.Mbosta 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson. 
Calif. 

Andrews.  N.C 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

.Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badhani 

Ba  foils 

Bailey 

BalUus 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bauman 

Beard.  R.I. 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 
Burllson 
Burton.  John 
Butler 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Can- 
Carter 
Cavanaugb 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Chlsholm 
Clausen 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Clinger 
Coelho 
Coleman 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Corman 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Daniel,  Dan 
Daniel.  R.  W. 
Danlelson 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Davis.  Mich, 
de  la  Oarza 


[Roll  No.  248] 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Do  man 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan,  Tenn. 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ert<l 

Evans,  Del. 

Evans.  Ind. 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Fisher 

Flthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford,  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 
Garcia 
Gaydos 
Gephardt 
Oilman 
Gingrich 
Glnn 
Glickman 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gore 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Gray 
Green 
Grlsham 
Ouarlnl 
Gudger 
Guyer 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ohio 
Hall,  Tex. 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schm.dt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Harkin 
Harris 
Hawkins 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hightower 
Hillis 
Hlnson 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 


Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jcnrette 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Jones.  N  C. 

Jones.  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach.  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

I.eland 

Lent 

T^evltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lott 

Lowry 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

.Madlgan 

Maguire 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulskl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mineta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Mitchell.  N.Y 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead, 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Murphy,  Pa. 
Murtha  ' 
Musto    / 
Myers,  Ind. 
Myers,  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 
Nedzi 
Nelson 
Nichols 


Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

P. -ice 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Kodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 


Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

i?abo 

Santlnl 

Satt«rfield 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sebelius 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

.Simon 

Skelton 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Steed 

Slenholm 

Stockman 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 


Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

W  ampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehursl 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams,  Mont. 

WUliams,  Ohio 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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n   1650 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred  and 
ninety  Members  have  answered  to  their 
names,   a   quoriun   is   present,   and   the 
Committee  will  resume  its  business. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Five  minutes  will 
be  allowed  for  this  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — ayes  135,  noes  268. 
not  voting  29,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  240] 

AYES— 135 

Fisher 

Florlo 

Ford.  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Garcia 

Gl;rkman 

Goldwater 

Goodllng 

Gray 

Green 

Hall.  Ohio 

Harkin 

Harris 

Hawkins 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jeffords 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kastenmeier 

Kelly 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 

Leach.  Iowa 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKay 


.\ddabbo 

Aspm 

Baldus 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bingham 

Bonior 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Cavanaugh 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins.  111. 

Conyers 

Coughlln 

Danlelson 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Derwlnskl 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Downey 

Drinan 

Early 

Edgar 

Edwards,  Calif 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans,  Del 

Fenwick 


Maguire 

Markey 

Marriott 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mikulskl 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mineta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Myers.  Ind. 

Nolan 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 


Santlnl 

Stangeland 

Vento 

Scheuer 

Stark 

Walgren 

Schroeder 

Stokes 

Waxman 

Seiberling 

Studds 

Weaver 

Shannon 

Swift 

Weiss 

Simon 

Synar 

Williams,  Mont. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Thompson 

Wolpe 

Spellman 

Udall 

Yates 

St  Germain 

Vander  Jagt 

Young.  Fla. 

Stack 

Vanlk 

NOES— 268 

Young.  Mo. 

Abdnor 

Fazio 

Moore 

Akaka 

Ferraro 

Moorhead, 

Aibosta 

Ptndley 

Calif. 

Alexander 

"  Flthlan 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Ambro 

Flippo 

Mottl 

Anderson, 

Fountain 

Murphy,  ni. 

Calif. 

Frenzel 

Murphy.  NY. 

Andrews.  N.C. 

Frost 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Andrews. 

Fuqua 

Murtha 

N.  Dak. 

Gaydos 

Musto 

Annunzlo 

Gephardt 

Myers.  Pa. 

Anthony 

G:aimo 

Natcher 

Applegate 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Archer 

Oilman 

Nedzi 

Ashbrook 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Ashley 

Ginn 

Nichols 

Atkinson 

Gonzalez 

Patten 

Badham 

Gore 

Paul 

Bafalis 

Gradison 

Pepper 

Bailey 

Gramm 

Perkins 

Barnard 

Grisham 

Petri 

Bauman 

Guarini 

Peyser 

Beard.  R.I. 

Gudger 

Pickle 

Beard.  Tenn. 

Guyer 

Porter 

Benjamin 

Hagedorn 

Preyer 

Bennett 

Hall.  Tex. 

Price 

Bereuter 

Hamilton 

QuUlen 

Bethune 

Hammer- 

Rahall 

Bevill 

schmldt 

Regula 

Blaggl 

Hance 

Rhodes 

Blanchard 

Hanley 

Rinaldo 

Boggs 

Harsha 

Roberts 

Boland 

Heckler 

Robinson 

Boiling 

Hefner 

Rose 

Boner 

Heft«l 

Rostenkowskl 

Bouquard 

Hightower 

Roth 

Bowen 

Hillis 

Rousselot 

Brademas 

Hlnson 

Royer 

Breaux 

Holland 

Rudd 

Brinkley 

Hopkins 

Runnels 

Brodhead 

Horton 

Russo 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Satterfleld 

Broomfleld 

Huckaby 

Sawyer 

Brown.  Ohio 

Hutto 

Schuize 

Broyhlll 

Hyde 

Sebelius 

Buchanan 

Ichorci 

Sensenbrenner 

Burllson 

Ireland 

Shari) 

Butler 

Jacobs 

Shelby 

Byron 

Jeffries 

Shumway 

Campbell 

Jenkins 

Shuster 

Carney 

Jenrette 

Skelton 

Can- 

Johnson,  Calif 

.  Smith,  Nebr. 

Carter 

Jones,  N.C. 

Snowe 

Chappell 

Jones,  Okla. 

Snyder 

Cheney 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Solarz 

Cleveland 

Kazen 

Solomon 

Clinger 

Kemp 

Spence 

Coleman 

Kindness 

Staggers 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kogovsek 

Stanton 

Conte 

Kramer 

Steed 

Corcoran 

LaFalce 

Stenholm 

Corman 

Lagomarslno 

Stratton 

Ootter 

Latta 

Stump 

Courter 

Leach.  La. 

Tauke 

Crane,  Daniel 

Leath.  Tex. 

Taylor 

Crane.  Philip 

Lederer 

Thomas 

DAmours 

Lee 

Traxler 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lent 

Trible 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Levitas 

Volkmer 

Dannemeyej- 

Lewis 

Walker 

Davis,  Mich. 

Livingston 

Wampler 

Davis.  S.C. 

Lloyd 

Watklns 

de  la  Garza 

Loeffler 

White 

Deckard 

Long,  La. 

Whitehurst 

Derrick 

Lott 

Whitley 

Devine 

Luken 

Whittaker 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Whitten 

Dicks 

McClory 

Williams.  Ohio 

Dineell 

McDade 

Wilson.  Bob 

Dornan 

McDonald 

Wilson,  Tex. 

Dougherty 

Madigan 

Winn 

Duncan.  Tenn 

■   Marlenee 

Wlrth 

Eckhardt 

Martin 

Wolff 

Edwards,  Aja. 

Mattox 

Wright 

English 

Mazzoll 

Wyatt 

Erlenbom 

Mica 

Wylie 

Ertel 

Michel 

Yatron 

Evans,  Ga. 

Miller,  Ohio 

Young.  Alaska 

Evans,  Ind. 

Mitchell,  N.Y. 

Zablocki 

Fary 

Mollohan 

Zeferettl 

Fascell 

Montgomery 
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Anderson,  ni. 

Crassley 

Quayle 

AuCoin 

Hansen 

Rliier 

Bonker 

Holtzman 

Stewart 

Brown.  Calif. 

Lundine 

Stockman 

Conable 

McCormack 

Symms 

Dlggs 

McEwen 

Ullman 

Dodd 

McKinney 

Van  Dcerlin 

Duncan,  Greg 

Marks 

Wilson,  C.  H 

Fish 

Mathls 

Wydler 

Foley 

Minlsh 

n  1700 

Mr.  LELAND  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

Mr.  KOGOVSEK  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
committee,  the  Defense  Procurement  Au- 
thorization bill  before  us  today  raises 
several  serious  considerations  regarding 
our  defense  and  national  security  prior- 
ities. 

Recently  I  traveled  vrith  members  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
to  the  Persian  Gulf  to  assess  our  military 
capabilities  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  to  evaluate  first-hand  the  prospects 
for  providing  greater  stability  by  in- 
creasing our  diplomatic  and  military 
presence  in  an  area  vital  to  our  national 
interests.  It  was  very  heartening,  indeed, 
to  hear  expressed  by  the  leadership  in 
country  after  country  we  visited,  their 
desire  for  an  increased  American  pres- 
ence in  the  Persian  Gulf.  And,  I  fully 
support  our  efforts  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  deter  future  acts  of  aggression 
by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  proxy  state- 
against  oiu"  allies  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

I  also  had  the  opportunity  recently  to 
discuss  with  Adm.  Thomas  Ha>'\^ard. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  his  views  o:t 
some  of  the  priorities  critical  to  strength- 
ening our  ability  to  meet  present  and 
future  challenges  to  our  national 
security. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill,  rather 
than  concentrating  on  national  defense 
priorities,  offers  instead  a  hodge-podge 
of  major  weapons  systems  procurement, 
research  and  development.  In  general.  • 
vastly  overemphasizes  the  importance 
of  major  weapons  acquisitions — and  not 
always  the  right  weapons — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  urgent  needs  we  have  for 
skilled  manpower,  and  efficient  opera- 
tions and  maintenance.  Specifically,  this 
bill  offers  a  much  too  un targeted  ap- 
proach to  hardware  acquisition  which 
fails  to  make  cost-effective  judgments 
on  the  benefits  we  can  expect  to  achieve 
from  our  procurement  policies. 

This  bill  contains  nearly  $5  billion  in 
procurement  increases  over  and  above 
those  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  various  projects  and  nearly 
a  half  billion  dollars  in  new  authoriza- 
tions for  projects  that  were  not  requested 
at  all— $29.9  million  for  12  C-12d  light 
transports  for  the  Army,  $32.9  million 
for  17  AH-IS  Cobra  TOW  helicopters, 
$109.6  million  lor  6  C-9b  Cobra  TOW 


transports.  $33.6  million  for  52  naval 
training  planes  and  helicopters.  $148.5 
million  for  12  A-7K  Air  Force  attack 
planes,  and  $93.6  million  for  8  C-130 
Air  Force  transports.  Let  me  say  it 
again:  These  have  not  even  been  request- 
ed by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

This  list  reminds  me  of  the  trap  that 
any  homeowner  with  a  home  improve- 
ment project  can  well  appreciate:  "While 
we  are   at   it,   we   might   as   well   add 


on 


syndrome. 


Far  too  many  of  these  add-ons  and  new 
projects  are  not  in  response  to  careful 
planning  for  real  needs.  They  represent 
instead  a  confusing  array  of  "nice  to 
have"  items  with  insuflBcient  regard  for 
cost-effectiveness;  programs  whose  prin- 
cipal military  justification  is  that  each 
branch  of  the  service  must  have  its  own 
vesion  of  the  same  capability;  or.  quite 
frankly.  "Christmas  tree"  procurement 
for  this  Member's  district  or  that  Mem- 
l)er's  pet  project. 

This  bill  represents  a  "cart  before  the 
horse"  approach  to  Federal  spending  for 
defense  procurement.  Rather  than  pro- 
ceeding from  the  perspective  of  what  our 
needs  are.  and  then  seeking  the  most  ef- 
ficient and  effective  solutions,  the  ap- 
proach which  this  bill  reflects  is  to  settle 
on  an  arbitrarj'  increase  in  the  level  of 
our  investment  and  then  look  for  things 
to  buy. 

Edmund  Muskie,  our  new  Secretary  of 
State,  put  it  very  well  in  a  speech  he  gave 
several  months  ago  while  he  was  still 
serving  in  the  U.S.  Senate: 

Any  student  of  mathematics  knows  that 
solutions  can't  be  found  until  problems  are 
stated  correctly.  We  must  begin  to  solve  our 
military  problems  by  asking  the  right  ques- 
tions— questions  about  the  ends  we  want  to 
achieve  and  the  means  required  to  achieve 
them  Military  power  Is  not  an  end  but  a 
means — a  means  for  securing  our  defense  and 
for  Eidvanclng  our  foreign  policy  interests  . 
What  are  our  Interests?  How  are  they  threat- 
ened' What  do  we  need  to  defend  ourselves? 
What  can  we  afford  to  spend  In  pursuit  of 
less  vital  Interests?  How  can  we  do  It  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  at  minimum  coot? 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  this  military 
procurement  authorization  which  is  vital 
to  our  national  defense.  I  support  in- 
creases in  procurement  to  provide  lo- 
gistical naval  support  for  our  new  rapid 
deployment  forces.  Recommlssioning  the 
battleship  New  Jersey  is  a  brilliant 
stroke  of  tactical  genius  to  give  us  a  new 
capability  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  is 
very  cost-effeciJve. 

I  also  favor  the  committee's  intent  to 
include  operational  and  maintenance 
costs  in  next  year's  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization.  Congressional  over- 
sight has  been  sEully  lacking  in  this  area 
and  as  a  result  we  have  forfeited  mili- 
tary preparedness  because  of  inadequate 
maintenance,  training,  and  operational 
readiness. 

We  need  to  spend  less  on  new  equip- 
ment and  more  on  making  better  use  of 
the  equipment  we  have.  The  cost  of  an 
F-15  fighter  plane  is  $25  million.  That 
same  amount  of  money  could  also  be 
used  to  double  the  fiight  training  time  of 
25  existing  F-15  fighters  for  1  year 
Studies  indicate  that  by  doubling  the 
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flight  time,  we  could  triple  the  effective- 
ness of  these  planes  and  their  pilots. 
Other  examples  are  less  dramatir    Rut. 
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fli^t  time,  we  could  triple  the  effective- 
ness of  these  planes  and  their  pilots. 
Other  examples  are  less  dramatic.  But 
the  fact  remains:  If  we  wish  to  increase 
our  military  capability,  the  quickest  and 
most  effective  way  to  do  it  is  with  more 
training,  more  realistic  combat  exer- 
cises, more  fuel,  more  spare  parts  and 
more  ammunition. 

I  also  favor  the  emphasis  which  this 
bill  places  on  weapons  support  systems 
for  our  conventional  forces.  However.  I 
think  we  have  misapplied  our  resources 
by  emphasizing  new  projects  with  mar- 
ginal improvements  at  the  expense  of 
retooling  existing  equipment.  Our  con- 
ventional force  procurement  needs  to  be 
targeted  to  the  capabilities  that  are 
most  necessary  to  make  rapid  deploy- 
ment most  effective.  In  other  words,  we 
ought  to  be  buying  speed,  versatility,  and 
flexibility.  Too  much  emphasis  on  new 
equipment,  which  may  provide  marginal 
improvements,  can  actually  restrict  our 
capabilities  for  rapid  and  flexible  re- 
sponse. 

A  good  example  of  this  is  the  newly 
designed  self-propelled  howitzer.  Its 
predecessor  possessed  all  the  capabilities 
of  the  "improved  model '  with  the  ex- 
ception that  it  is  not  self-powered.  How- 
ever, the  towed-version  could  easily  be 
transported  by  helicopter  or  by  trans- 
port aircraft.  The  self-propelled  model 
is  so  large  that  it  can  only  be  airlifted  if 
we  design  larger  helicopters  and  air 
transports  to  accommodate  its  increased 
size.  The  proposed  CX  air  transport. 
which  the  committee  had  the  good 
Judgment  to  strike  from  this  authoriza- 
tion, was  conceived  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  move  new  oversized  equipment, 
like  the  self-propelled  howitzer  and  the 
XM-1  tank.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  why  we 
cannot  more  often  retool  and  upgrade 
existing  designs  that  will  flt  into  exist- 
ing aircraft. 

There  is  much  more  in  this  authoriza- 
tion which  I  believe  is  a  misplaced  use  of 
resources  and  does  not  enhance  our  na- 
tional security.  The  bill  includes  funds 
for  a  nuclear  aircraft  carrier  at  an  ulti- 
mate cost  of  $5  billion,  including  planes 
and  support  ships.  Would  it  not  make  far 
more  sense  to  invest  in  research  and  de- 
velopment for  a  truly  effective  and  re- 
liable vertical  take-off  and  landing  air- 
craft that  could  be  deployed  on  a  variety 
of  existing,  smaller  naval  vessels?  Such 
a  move  could  serve  to  enhance  our  sea 
control  far  more  effectively  and  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  would  additions  of 
nuclear  aircraft  carriers  to  the  fleet 
Carriers  are  also  enormously  vulnerable; 
they  can  be  knocked  out  of  the  water  by 
a  single  missile. 

This  authorization  also  now  includes 
resurrected  funding  for  a  new  version 
of  the  B-1  bomber.  With  the  defeat  of  the 
Edwards  amendment — an  amendment 
which  I  fully  supported— we  have  moved 
right  back  to  square  one  again.  The  B-1 
bomber  was  designed,  at  great  expense,  to 
fly  more  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound 
at  high  altitude.  The  B-l's  vulnerabihty 
however  to  Soviet  missiles  is  a  fact  of  life 
and  the  President's  cancellation  of  the 
program  was  a  sensible  decision.  It  would 
be  far  leas  costly— by  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars— and  make  far  greater  sense— a 
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position  with  which  Gen.  Richard  Ellis, 
Commander  of  our  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, concurs — to  retool  the  FB-111, 
our  e.xisting  low-flying,  high  subsonic 
speed  bomber,  for  stretch  distance  flight. 
The  most  serious  misjudgment  in  this 
procurement  authorization  is  represented 
by  the  MX  missile  system.  The  funds 
for  MX  research  and  development  con- 
tained in  this  bill  amount  to  $1.6  billion. 
But  the  total  completion  costs  of  the  sys- 
tem could  well  exceed  $100  billion.  I  can- 
not support,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  funds 
for  the  MX  system. 

In  the  absence  of  SALT  n,  the  MX 
basing  mode  will  be  obsolete  before  it  is 
built  since  the  Soviets  can  deploy  more 
warheads  to  offset  the  number  of  shelters 
in  the  system.  The  constant  changes  in 
the  design  of  the  basing  mode  are  in  my 
estimation  evidence  of  the  Pentagon's 
uncertainty  about  the  system,  and  the 
Congress  has  received  very  httle  infor- 
mation on  the  recent  change  from  a  race- 
track design  to  a  linear  system.  The  MX 
will  not  offer  even  the  potential  for  in- 
creased survivability  for  our  ICBM  forces 
until  the  late  1980's,  and  the  GAO  has 
questioned  the  Air  Force's  ability  to  meet 
this  deployment  schedule. 

Given  the  ongoing  modernization  in 
other  strategic  systems,  the  Trident  and 
the  cruise  missile  systems,  the  urgency  to 
make  basing  mode  decisions  now  for  our 
land-based  ICBM's  is  certainly  question- 
able. Indeed,  a  proposal  has  recently 
been  offered  to  deploy  an  MX-type  mis- 
sile in  small  submarines,  and  I  believe 
this  alternative  has  not  yet  been  ade- 
quately studied.  The  basing  mode  as  pro- 
posed, in  each  of  its  configurations,  will 
have  a  severely  adverse  socioeconomic 
and  environmental  impact  in  the  de- 
ployed area  where  there  is  already  great 
popular  and  pohtical  opposition  to  the 
MX. 

Finally,  the  present  basing  mode  could 
encourage  an  unprecedented  arms  race 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  SALT  II  were 
to  be  ratified  the  MX  is  still  unwise  be- 
cause of  its  flawed  strategic  theory,  as 
I  pointed  out  during  debate  on  the  Simon 
amendment. 

In  the  aggregate,  this  bill  represents 
nearly  a  31 -percent  increase  for  fiscal 
year  1981  over  procurement  authoriza- 
tions approved  for  fiscal  year  1980.  Fully 
half  of  this  increase  was  not  requested 
by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Moreover, 
these  authorizations  would  increase  the 
procurement  share  of  our  fiscal  year  1981 
defense  budget  of  $160.8  billion— as  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  first  budget 
resolution— to  such  an  extent  that  other 
levels  of  defense  spending  for  personnel, 
operations,  and  maintenance  will  be  se- 
verely endangered  as  we  strive  to  keep 
within  our  self-imposed  constraints  for 
a  balanced  Federal  budget  next  year. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  we  simply 
cannot  ignore  the  very  real  needs  of  our 
militarj'  forces  for  improvements  in  pay 
and  benefits.  The  attrition  rate  in  all 
four  of  our  services  today  is  becoming 
a  national  disgrace.  The  reahties  today 
are  that  100,000  military  families  are 
eligible  for  food  stamps.  Inadequate 
housing  allowances  make  it  impossible 
at  many  base  locations  for  military  per- 
sonnel to  find  decent,  affordable  housing 


for  service  families.  And,  increasing 
numbers  of  the  men  and  women  who 
serve  in  our  Armed  Forces  are  turning  to 
afterhours  "moonlighting"  just  to  bal- 
ance their  family  budgets  each  month. 
The  military  weapons  systems  we  buy 
will  be  severely  limited  in  their  value  if 
the  skilled  personnel  necessary  for  their 
operation  and  maintenance  continue  to 
leave  the  services  at  the  very  alarming 
rates  we  are  currently  experiencing. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  put  to 
Admiral  Hayward  about  military  priori- 
ties as  he  saw  them,  he  made  it  very  clear 
that  he  would  rather  have  moneys  for 
manpower  needs  than  for  another  nu- 
clear-powered carrier.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  increases  in  procurement  authori- 
zations are  unnecessary.  Rather,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  must  be  a  great  deal  more 
thoughtful  about  the  effects  of  the  trade- 
offs we  make  when  resources  are  limited. 
The  real  question  ought  to  be  how  we 
buy  the  most  defense  for  every  dollar 
spent. 

If  we  are  to  be  strong  and  effective 
militarily,    military    spending   must   be 
subject  to  the  same  rigorous  scrutiny 
that  we  impose  on  all  our  other  invest- 
ment   decisions.    My   point    of    view    is 
shaped  by  the  attitude  of  President  Tru- 
man  who,   while  a   U.S.   Senator  from 
Missouri,    did    a    seemingly    unpopular 
thing.  At  the  height  of  World  War  II, 
he  called  for  a  complete  reexamination 
of  our  defense  posture.  He  said  that  we 
must  completely   rethink   the  kinds  of 
weapons  we  were  building  and  the  funds 
we  were  spending  because  if  our  defense 
was  wrong  or  inappropriate  to  the  condi- 
tions that  existed  there  was  a  chance 
that  more  American  lives  than  neces- 
sary would  be  lost  in  order  to  win  the 
Second  Worid  War.  I  believe  Truman's 
brand  of  patriotism  is  just  as  vital  today 
as  it  was  nearly  40  years  ago.  A  well- 
organized   and   tightly  ordered  defense 
budget  will  not  only  enhance  our  fiscal 
integrity,  but  by  getting  our  priorities 
straight  and  making  sensible  decisions 
about  our  real  defense  needs,  we  ulti- 
mately enhance  our  security  and  con- 
tribute measurably  to  our  strength. 

This  authorization  bill  simply  does  not 
accomplish  thoroughly  or  well  either  of 
those  purposes.  By  spreading  too  much 
money  over  a  supermarket  list  of  mili- 
tary weapons  systems,  it  leaves  far  too 
few  dollars  for  other  areas  of  defense 
spending.  Manpower  needs,  operations 
and  maintenance  are  critical  if  we  are 
to  have  the  readiness  capabilities  neces- 
sary to  deter  or  contain  future  crises  in 
areas  of  the  world,  like  the  Persian  Gulf, 
which  are  so  crucial  to  our  security. 
There  are  many  individual  procurement 
items  in  this  authorization  bill  which  I 
favor- the  F-16.  the  A-10,  and  the  P-3 
aircraft,  cruise  missiles,  prepositioning 
and  high  speed  ships  to  name  a  few. 
But  there  are  others  like  the  MX  mis- 
sile system  which  I  believe  lock  us  into 
procurement  policy  decisions  which  the 
Congress,  the  military  and  the  American 
taxpayer  will  long  live  to  regret  because 
the  price  we  will  eventually  pay  will 
never  buy  the  security  we  need. 

The  question  that  must  be  answered 
regarding  funding  for  any  military 
weapons  systems  is  will  that  system  add 
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to  our  defense  capabilities  because  it 
suits  our  needs,  because  it  is  cost  effec- 
tive, and  because  its  performance  is  reli- 
able. Too  often  we  have  funded  procure- 
ment, research  and  development  for  sys- 
tems that  not  only  faUed  these  tests,  but 
ultimately  contributed  to  lowered  de- 
fense capabilities.  We  have  gold-plated 
our  defense  budget  with  increasing  levels 
of  more  sophisticated  and  expensive 
equipment  simply  because  we  have  the 
technology  to  do  so. 

For  example,  the  F-16  aircraft  is  an 
Air  Force  fighter  plane  of  great  versatil- 
ity. Its  sister  aircraft,  the  F-15,  is  a  more 
costly  version  with  theoretically  some- 
what more  sophisticated  capabilities.  In 
reality,  the  F-15's  performance  record  is 
well  below  the  F-16  because  the  design 
changes  which  were  made  to  produce 
marginally  more  speed  also  increase  the 
likelihood  of  engine  stall  in  midflight. 

On  the  other  hand,  defense  systems 
like  the  cruise  missile  and  the  Copper- 
head laser-directed  antitank  weapon  are 
excellent  examples  of  procurement  items 
that  markedly  add  to  our  defense 
capabilities. 

At  a  cost  of  $4  billion,  the  cruise  mis- 
sile system  is  a  small,  relatively  inexpen- 
sive, low-flying  missile  which  can  be 
launched  either  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground.  Almost  impossible  to  detect  with 
radar,  the  cruise  missile  represents  a 
technology  that  contributes  to  crisis  sta- 
bihty  and  extends  our  air  defense  ad- 
vantage over  the  Soviets  well  into  the 
1990's.  The  Copperhead  is  a  new  laser- 
directed  artillery  shell  with  accuracy  suf- 
ficient to  knock  out  an  enemy  tank  at  17 
kilometers  with  a  single  shot  with  80 
percent  probability.  Historically,  it  has 
taken  400  howitzer  shells  to  destroy  a 
single  tank  on  the  move.  Deploying  the 
Copperhead  will  with  one  stroke  neutral- 
ize the  immense  Soviet  investment  in 
heavy  tanks. 

Systems  like  these  produce  "the  big- 
gest bang  for  the  buck"  because  they  are 
comparatively  cheap,  represent  real 
technological  breakthroughs  and  sig- 
nificantly decrease  the  necessity  of 
larger  expenditures  for  other  weapons 
systems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  what  I  believe 
our  real  defense  needs  are,  and  given  the 
question  about  our  future  defense  pos- 
ture which  this  bill  simply  does  not  ad- 
dress— together  with  the  fact  that  sen- 
sible amendments  which  would  have 
significantly  improved  this  bill  have  been 
rejected — I  have  decided  against  sup- 
porting H.R.  6974,  Department  of  De- 
fense authorization  for  military  procure- 
ment, research  and  development  and 
civil  defense  activities  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Act.  fiscal  year  1980 — H.R. 
6974.  This  legislation  would  authorize 
$53.1  billion  in  appropriations — about 
one-third  of  the  total  defense  budget — 
for  procurement  of  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, research,  development,  testing,  and 
evaluation,  and  civil  preparedness  pro- 
grams. 

The  overall  real  spending  increase  in 
this  bill  is  approximately  18.5  percent 
over  the  fiscal  year  1980  authorization. 
This  is  most  excessive  at  a  time  when 


nearly  all  other  facets  of  the  Federal 
budget  are  being  severely  cut  back.  Many 
of  the  mUltary  projects  funded  under 
H.R.  6974  will  not  add  an  essential  ad- 
vantage to  our  military  defense  capa- 
bility. But,  tragically,  the  perception 
fueled  by  this  type  of  increase  will  surely 
escalate  tensions  among  the  superpowers 
and  push  us  closer  to  the  brink  of  nuclear 
confrontation. 

During  consideration  of  amendments 
to  H.R.  6974  on  May  13  and  14  there  was 
an  occasion  for  this  House  to  prune  ex- 
cessive spending  from  the  defense  budget. 
Efforts  to  cut  funding  for  the  strategic 
weapons  launcher — SWL — and  the  MX 
missile  unfortunately  failed.  If  these 
amendments  had  been  adopted,  the  Pen- 
tagon may  have  shared,  in  a  more  equita- 
ble fashion,  the  burden  of  balancing  the 
Federal  budget. 

The  SWL  is  proposed  as  an  eventual 
replacement  to  our  strategic  bomber  air- 
craft force  of  B-52*s.  Based  on  B-1  air- 
craft technology,  the  SWL  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  air  launched  cruise 
missiles.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  admin- 
istration did  not  request  funding  for  the 
SWL,  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee approved  $200  million  for  its  de- 
velopment, thus  imnecessarily  expending 
an  additional  $200  million  on  a  plane 
very  similar  to  the  B-1  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Congress  in  1977.  PinaUy, 
and  most  importantly,  the  House  rejected 
the  proposal  to  trim  $1.55  billion, in  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  the 
MX  missile  program.  The  MX  has  been 
touted  by  its  proponents  as  a  first  strike 
capability  that  would  prove  to  be  a  nu- 
clear deterrent.  But  contrary  to  this 
claim  the  weapon  would  only  weaken  our 
nuclear  deterrence  by  forcing  the  Soviets 
to  launch  their  missiles  merely  on  a 
warning  that  the  United  States  was  at- 
tempting a  first  strike.  Thus,  advance- 
ment of  the  MX  would  not  add  a  positive 
dimension  to  our  military  capability.  In 
addition,  the  system  is  expected  to  esca- 
late in  cost  prior  to  its  actual  construc- 
tion. The  official  U.S.  Air  Force  estimate 
for  the  program  is  over  $50  billion — 
making  the  MX  the  most  expensive 
weapon  in  history. 

This  excessive  military  spending  is 
symptomatic  of  a  disturbing  trend.  We 
are  now  headed  toward  the  biggest 
peacetime  buildup  of  American  strength 
in  our  history.  The  Carter  administration 
plan  for  fiscal  year  1981  to  fiscal  year 
1985  would  dictate  an  annual  real  growth 
in  defense  spending  of  4.6  percent  in  ob- 
ligation authority,  and  4.1  percent  in  out- 
lays. More  importantly,  the  total  level  of 
funding  authorized  in  HJl.  6974  mas- 
sively exceeds  the  celling  for  defense 
spending  set  in  the  first  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  fiscal  year  1981  iH. 
Con.  Res.  307)  which  was  i>assed  by  the 
House  on  May  7.  If  the  maximum  amount 
of  spending  authorized  in  this  measure  is 
actually  appropriated,  the  Pentagon  will 
be  $6.3  billion  beyond  the  budget  ceiling. 
In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  in  this 
fiscal  year — 1980 — we  will  witness  de- 
fense spending  increases  that  will  also 
exceed  the  budget  ceiling.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office — CBO — estimates 
that  the  defense  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1980  will  be  $6.5  billion  above  the  ceiling 
if  supplemental  funding  is  approved.  Ob- 


viously these  kinds  of  increases  make  a 
mockery  of  the  entire  congressional 
budget  process. 

At  a  time  when  inflation  is  running 
over  18  percent  and  unemployment  at 
over  7  percent,  the  toll  on  human  service 
programs  is  devastating.  It  is  unfair  to 
demand  that  such  programs,  alone,  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  balanced  budget.  Our 
priorities  are  very  much  misguided.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reconsider  the  im- 
plications of  HJl.  6974.  Needless  in- 
creases In  defense  spending  are  not  the 
answer  to  our  pressing  problems  at  home 
or  abroad. 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill  before  us  is  clear- 
ly going  to  pass  overwhelmingly.  It  does 
not  therefore  need  my  support,  and  I  feel 
at  liberty  to  cast  a  negative  vote  as  a  pro- 
test against  the  items  in  tliis  bill  which 
are  unnecessary  and  wasteful  and  which, 
in  some  cases,  are  provocative  and  de- 
stabilizing. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
coming  on  top  of  years  of  Soviet  adven- 
turism in  Africa  and  of  heavy  Soviet  mili- 
larv  spending  that  could  hardly  be  called 
defensive  in  character,  has  presented  the 
Western  World  with  a  challenge  of  a  new 
order.  I  have  supported  the  President's 
various  moves  in  response  to  this  chal- 
lenge, including  his  reference  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  an  area  of  vital  interest 
to  the  West.  I  agree  with  the  need  for  the 
Umted  States  to  seek  additional  bases 
and  other  facihties  nearby  and  for  the 
development  of  a  rapid  deployment  force. 

These  events,  however,  do  not  change 
the  balance  in  nuclear  strategic  weapons, 
and  I  remain  strongly  opposed  to  the  cur- 
rent plans  for  an  outlandish  MX  missile 
system.  The  MX  accounts  for  $1.6  billion 
in  this  bill,  but  this  is  just  a  beginning. 
If  current  plans  are  to  proceed,  they  will 
eventually  cost  the  American  taxpayer  at 
least  $50  billion.  Even  that  amount  will 
not  be  enough,  however,  for  the  Soviets 
will  of  course  respond  to  the  MX  project 
with  additional  "silo-busting"  missiles, 
and  an  insane  competitive  buildup  will 
continue,  providing  the  United  States 
with  no  additional  security  whatever. 

Further,  my  expectation  is  that  at 
some  not  too  distant  point  the  United 
States  will  decide  to  abandon  land-based 
strategic  missiles  altogether,  in  favor  of 
some  other  form  of  deploj-ment.  If  so, 
hu?e  sums  will  have  been  wasted. 

In  addition  to  provision  for  the  MX. 
the  current  bill  contains  a  number  of 
items  which  were  not  requested,  and  are 
indeed  opposed,  by  the  administration, 
amounting  to  some  $6  billion. 

Were  the  administration  to  say  to  the 
Congress  that  certain  additional  items, 
not  included  in  the  original  request,  were 
now  needed  to  increase  the  West's  capa- 
bilities in  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  I 
would  be  prepared  to  accept  the  higher 
figure.  But  the  administration  has  not 
said  that. 

Finally.  I  would  note  that,  without 
the  $1.5  billion  for  the  MX  and  the  com- 
mittee's add-ons,  this  bill  would  still 
provide  for  a  12-percent  increase  over  the 
comparable  fiscal  year  1980  figure.  Such 
a  bUl  I  could  support.  The  present  pack- 
age I  shall  vote  against.* 
•  Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
11166  of  the  May   14,   1980,   Concris- 
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man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 


ment  engine  request,  the  budget  required 
to  support  20  flying  hours  per  month  is 
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since  that  happened,  those  of  us  on  our 
side  have  had  a  ball. 


cient   manpower   in   our   Reserves   nor 
individual  Ready  Reserves  to  sustain  a 


we  are  to  deter  them  from  anything. 
We  should  move  as  fast  as  feasible  to 
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SIGNAL  RxcoRD.  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Defense  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
took  exception  to  certain  facts  cited  in 
the  committee  report  in  support  of  its 
recommendation  to  require  annual  au- 
thorization of  operations  and  mainte- 
nance appropriations.  I  am  pleased  to 
see  that  Mr.  Addabbo  talces  no  exception 
to  the  requirement  itself,  and,  in  fact, 
acknowledges  that  it  will  probably  make 
the  work  of  his  subcommittee  much 
easier.  I  concur  with  his  observation  that 
annual  authorization  may  result  in  some 
slight  increase  in  the  DOD  staff  work- 
load in  order  to  be  responsive  to  four 
rather  than  two  committees  in  support 
of  its  annual  O.  &  M.  requests.  How- 
ever, when  you  stop  to  consider  that 
O.  fc  M.  is  a  $48  bUlion  a  year  business. 
and  the  testimony  of  our  operational 
commanders — such  as  General  Pauly 
and  General  Kroesen — clearly  indicates 
that  O.  ti  M.  funding  shortfalls  are  cre- 
ating serious  near-term  readiness  prob- 
lems. I  hardly  think  the  addition  of  a 
few  personnel  in  DOD  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  serious  deterrent  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  more  effective  oversight  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  Addabbo  also  referred  to  a  new 
"army  of  analysts'  that  would  be  re- 
quired by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees to  review  the  O.  &  M.  accounts.  In 
this  regard.  I  would  note  that  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBo's  own  subcommittee  has  only  three 
staffers  £issigned  primarily  to  review 
O.  &  M.  accounts,  and  I  am  confident 
that  the  Armed  Services  Committees  will 
follow  that  example. 

Now  I  would  Uke  to  turn  to  the  specific 
examples  in  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee report  to  which  Chairman  Ad- 
dabbo took  exception.  The  report  stated 
that  the  Air  Force  had  programed  only 
8  fljring  hours  per  month  for  F-16  air- 
craft deployed  in  Europe.  Mr.  Addabbo 
stated  that  the  Air  Force  had  actually 
requested  20  hours  per  month  for  its 
"average  primary  F-16  aircraft  inven- 
tory '  and  would  have  requested  more 
except  for  projected  F-lOO  engine  prob- 
lems noted  in  the  Air  Force  O.  &  M.  jus- 
tification book. 

The  nub  of  the  problem  is  that  these 
seemingly  conflicting  statements  are 
both  correct.  And  buried  in  this  conflict 
are  critical  policy  issues  which  have  not 
received  adequate  oversight.  A  brief  re- 
view of  the  evolution  of  the  numbers  Is 
instructive. 

Last  year  when  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  was  being  prepared,  the  Air  Force 
was  experiencing  supportability  prob- 
lemis  with  the  F-lOO  engine  used  in  the 
F-15  and  F-16  aircraft.  The  Air  Force 
believed  the  problems  were  temporary 
and  that  a  recovery  program  would  en- 
able them  to  achieve  their  planned  in- 
ventory of  operational  F-15/F-16  air- 
craft. OMB  regarded  the  Air  Force  plan 
as  optimistic  and  concluded  that  there 
would  actuaUy  be  approximately  200  less 
flyable  F-15's  and  P-16's  in  the  inven- 
tory in  fiscal  year  1981.  Therefore,  the 
Air  Force  budget  was  reduced  by  about 
$140  million — the  funds  required  to  sup- 
port 20  fivlng  hours  per  month  for  some 
200  aircraft.  (Owing  to  increased  fuel 
costs  and  other  cuts  in  the  replenish- 


ment engine  request,  the  budget  required 
to  support  20  flying  hours  per  month  is 
now  underfunded  by  $182  milhon. » 

The  240  flying  hours  per  year  per  F- 
16  in  the  Air  Force  justiflcation  book  re- 
ferred to  by  Mr.  Addabbo  was  thus  based 
on  the  best  judgment  of  OMB  (but  not 
that  of  the  Air  Force)  in  late  1979  re- 
garding the  likely  number  of  flyable  F- 
16's  in  fiscal  year  1981. 

In  fact,  the  F-lOO  engine  recovery  plan 
proceeded  according  to  the  schedule 
projected  by  the  Air  Force  rather  than 
that  assumed  by  OMB.  As  a  result,  more 
F-16's  will  be  operational  in  fiscal  year 
1981  and  the  funds  requested  will  sup- 
port only  16  monthly  fiying  hours  per 
operational  aircraft  rather  than  the  20 
per  month  in  the  budget.  However,  that 
is  16  flying  hours  per  aircraft  not  16  fly- 
ing hours  per  pilot. 

In  a  tactical  fighter  squadron,  there 
are  37  pilots  for  24  F-16's,  or  roughly 
1.5  pilots  per  aircraft.  This  equates  to 
10  flying  hours  per  month  for  F-16  pilots 
in  Europe,  up  sUghtly  from  the  8  hours 
per  month  referred  to  in  the  committee 
report  which  was  based  on  information 
since  updated  by  the  Air  Force. 

My  purpose  in  responding  to  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo's  comments  is  not  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  his  statement.  That  is  not 
the  issue.  The  real  point  is  that  one-line 
statements  and  footnotes  in  justification 
books  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  These 
misleading  statistical  simimaries  obscure 
the  naked  truth  that  our  pilots  in  Eu- 
rope are  allowed  to  fiy  only  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  hours  the  Air  Force  regards 
as  a  minimum  requirement  for  the  job. 
Turning  now  to  another  point,  the 
committee  report  stated  that — 

In  the  case  of  the  Army,  insufficient  fund- 
ing in  the  first  and  second  destination  trans- 
portation accounts  Is  creating  a  situation 
whereby  ammunition  already  produced  can- 
not be  shipped  to  forward  storage  points — 
although  there  has  been  serious  concern 
about  the  adequacy  of  war  reserve  stocks  In 
Europe. 

Mr.  Addabbo  says  that  this  is  not  the 
problem  at  all.  Rather,  he  says,  the  fiscal 
year  1980  request  had  to  be  reduced  be- 
cause there  was  no  place  to  store  the  am- 
munition in  Europe. 

Here,  we  may  be  mixing  apples  and 
oranges.  The  committee  report  referred 
to  the  fiscal  year  1981  request,  whereas 
the  chairman  of  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  is  talking  about 
the  fiscal  year  1980  program.  With  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1981,  the  facts  are 
fairly  straightforward: 

The  Army  originally  requested  fund- 
ing the  O.  &  M.  account  to  ship  85,000 
short  tons  of  ammunition  to  Europe.  In 
the  budget  process,  OSD  reduced  the 
fimding  to  a  level  which  would  support 
shipment  of  only  39.000  short  tons  to 
Europe.  According  to  the  Army,  facilities 
would  be  available  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
handle  the  85.000  short  tons  the  Army 
proposed  to  ship.  Based  upon  these  facts, 
I  can  only  conclude  that  the  statements 
in  our  committee  report  are  accurate. 

With  respect  to  the  point  that  O.  &  M. 
has  experienced  $11.7  billion  in  real 
growth  between  1964  and  1981.  the  source 
of  this  conclusion  is  apparently  the 
"green  book"  of  national  defense  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981.  The  data  in 


this  book  are  based  upon  now  totally  dis- 
credited inflation  estimates  which  make 
any  constant  dollar  comparisons  between 
1964  and  1981  a  guessing  game.  Besides, 
the  issue  is  not  really  a  comparison  be- 
tween 1964  and  1981.  It  is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  the  current  O.  &  M. 
accoimts  are  adequate  to  train  and  main- 
tain our  forces  to  a  state  of  readiness 
suflBcient  to  respond  to  the  quantum  in- 
crease in  the  threat  which  has  evolved 
since  1964. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  com- 
mittee recommendation  to  require  an- 
nual authorization  of  O.  &  M.  does  not 
imply  any  criticism  of  Mr.  Addabbo's 
subcommittee.  Given  the  magnitude  of 
the  task  it  faces,  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  has  done  an  out- 
standing job.  In  fact.  I  would  say  that 
the  misunderstanding  over  conflicting 
figures  provided  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  a  clear  illustrat'on  of  the  need 
for  annual  authorization  of  O.  &  M. 
accounts. 

Statistics  are  sometimes  driven  by  po- 
litical decisions  and  budget  constraints 
and  preliminary  justifications  cannot  al- 
ways be  taken  at  face  value.  The  services 
are  obligated  to  support  the  President's 
budget  even  when  service  leaders  believe 
it  is  clearly  inadequate. 

Our  severe  readiness  deficiencies  can- 
not be  allowed  to  continue.  I  believe  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committees,  working 
ir.  conjunction  with  the  Appropriations 
Committees  through  the  annual  author- 
ization process,  can  help  to  redress  this 
problem  and  to  restore  our  military 
forces  to  the  proper  state  of  readiness  to 
perform  their  missions.* 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  ths  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  wish  to  rise  at 
this  time  to  express  thanks  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson),  who  is  presenting 
as  a  member  of  this  committee  and  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  one  of 
the  final  authorization  bills.  Bob  has 
served  very  well  on  this  committee.  He 
has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
defense  of  this  country,  and  I  just  want 
to  say  to  him,  "Thank  you  for  what 
you  have  done." 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  join 
with  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot),  in  pajing 
tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  Bob  Wilson)  . 

Bob  Wilson,  as  we  know,  is  the  senior 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  He  is  an  ex- 
traordinary person,  as  is  his  beloved 
wife.  He  cares  very  deeply  about  our 
country  and  its  strength,  and  he  cares 
very  deeply  about  this  House  and  the 
meaning  of  this  institution  in  terms  of 
our  free  processes 

We  shall  all  miss  him  very  much,  we 
in  California  particularly,  for  his  ex- 
perienced judgment  on  so  many  matters. 
There  is  only  one  real  first  point  of 
gratitude  I  have  with  reference  to  serv- 
ing with  Bob,  and  that  is  when  the  other 
side,  in  some  misbegotten  way,  decided 
that  Bob  would  no  longer  head  up  its 
congressional  campaign  committee.  Ever 
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since  that  happened,  those  of  us  on  our 
side  have  had  a  ball. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  the 
two  gentlemen  from  California  to  be  the 
only  Members  to  rise  and  express  their 
appreciation  for  our  contacts  over  so 
many  years  with  the  gentleman  from 
Cahfornia  (Bob  Wilson).  He  is  a  great 
leader  in  this  Congress  and  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  have  worked  with  many  members  of 
the  committee.  I  have  worked  with  sev- 
eral chairmen  of  the  committee  and  I 
have  worked  with  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  but  I  have  never 
known  any  more  dedicated  member  of 
the  committee  than  Bob  Wilson.  When 
he  differed  with  us,  he  made  that  differ- 
ence known.  He  made  it  known  not  only 
outside  the  committee  room  but  he  made 
it  known  in  the  full  committee.  His 
judgment  was  widely  respected  by  every 
member  of  the  committee  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Bob,  I  just  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I 
am  going  to  miss  you,  and  I  think  that 
holds  true  for  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
this  year's  authorization  bill  represents 
some  progress,  neither  its  amount  nor  its 
tone  reflects  the  situation  in  the  world 
in  which  we  live. 

We  are  still  extremely  short  of  men 
and  material.  This  bill  takes  hesitant 
and  tentative  steps  to  remedy  these  de- 
ficiencies. What  is  badly  needed  to  bring 
us  through  this  present  period  of  stra- 
tegic and  conventional  inferiority  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  a  real  surge  in  our  con- 
ventional weapons  production  lines  and 
real  efforts  to  bring  our  strategic  forces 
up  to  strength  by  whatever  means  neces- 
sary. 

Steps  that  would  be  meaningful  to  the 
Kremlin  should  include  reactivation  of 
our  ABM  system  on  a  crash  basis.  Pro- 
duction startup  on  the  B-1  bomber  for 
a  limited  number  of  squadrons  is  sorely 
indicated  until  we  have  developed  a  new 
bomber.  Immediate  further  dispersal  and 
modernization  of  our  existing  missiles  is 
also  indicated.  A  quantum  jump  in  our 
spending  for  civil  defense  would  also  send 
the  Kremlin  a  message  and  start  us  on 
the  road  to  protecting  our  population  and 
creating  a  change  in  mental  attitude. 
That  is.  we  need  to  realize  that  while 
nuclear  war  is  terrible,  as  is  all  war,  we 
can  survive  and  win,  just  as  the  Soviets 
are  instructing  their  people. 

As  mentioned  before  we  have  a  major 
manpower  problem.  It  will  not  be  resolved 
by  recruiting  more  women  or  placing 
more  women  in  combat  support  units. 
Nor  is  our  problem  likely  to  be  solved  by 
adding  still  more  bonuses  or  payments. 

What  is  really  needed  is  not  Mr. 
Carter's  registration,  but  a  system  of 
universal  military  training  for  all  our 
18-year-old  able-bodied  males.  Those  not 
physically  able  to  serve  could  be  placed 
in  a  civil  defense  corps.  For  the  pres- 
ent, an  honest,  across-the-board  draft 
should  replace  the  current  failure  of  the 
"Volimteer  Army." 

The  "Nifty  Nugget"  exercise  showed 
conclusively  that  we  do  not  have  suffi- 


cient manpower  in  our  Reserves  nor 
individual  Ready  Reserves  to  sustain  a 
fight  of  any  length  in  Europe,  the  most 
likely  scene  of  a  conventional  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Even  if  the  registration 
propased  by  President  Carter  is  passed, 
our  Selective  Service  System  will  be 
imable  to  deliver  reinforcements  in  time 
to  help  stop  the  Soviet  assault. 

Chemical  warfare  continues  to  be  a 
subject  of  serious  concern.  Evidence 
grows  that  the  Soviets  have  assisted  the 
Vietnamese  in  using  chemical  weapons 
on  the  Laotians  and  are  thwnselves 
using  it  against  the  Afghans.  Efforts  to 
restore  our  capacity  to  fight  in  a  chem- 
ical warfare  environment  are  construc- 
tive, but  they  should  be  on  a  "crash" 
basis.  This  is  yet  another  reason  to  speed 
up  production  of  the  XM-1  tank  and 
infantry  fighting  vehicle,  both  of  which 
are  better  equipped  for  ABC  warfare 
than  the  M-60  tank  and  the  present 
M-113  armored  personnel  carrier. 

Today's  slow  production  of  all  weapons 
systems  makes  them  more  costly  in  the 
long  run.  Unit  costs  come  down  with 
greater  production,  but  the  present  ad- 
ministration has  seen  fit  to  save  a  few 
dollars  on  an  annual  basis,  by  limiting 
production,  rather  than  order  the 
amount  needed  and  secure  a  lower  imit 
cost  over  a  longer  period.  This  is  an  act 
in  budget  window-dressing  and  should 
be  stopped.  It  is  not  only  major  weapons 
systems  that  need  stepped-up  produc- 
tion, but  even  such  things  as  ammuni- 
tion lines  and  individual  missile  lines.  If 
these  deficiencies  are  not  remedied,  we 
could  find  ourselves  going  to  war  and 
running  out  of  artillery  ammunition  or 
submarine  torpedoes  in  a  matter  of 
months.  That  is  hardly  the  mark  of  a 
great  power. 

What  is  most  difficult  for  the  general 
public  to  grasp  is  that  the  present  state 
of  America's  defenses  is  that  our  com- 
mitments are  a  mile  wide,  and  our  re- 
sources are  a  half-inch  deep.  We  have 
no  draft  system  to  back  up  our  active 
duty  forces,  and  we  lack  an  adequate 
number  of  initial  reserves  even  to  rein- 
force our  active  duty  forces.  We  lack 
enough  reserves  of  ammunition,  missiles 
and  aircraft  to  sustain  anything  but  the 
shortest  of  confiicts.  We  speak  boldly 
of  a  rapid  deployment  force,  but  imless 
the  whole  Nation  were  mobilized  we 
would  be  hard  put  to  sustain  it.  as  we 
are  now  having  difficulty  in  keeping  a 
naval  task  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  The  corrective  actions  needed  are 
so  broad  and  deep  that  were  a  President 
to  announce  them  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  they  would  be  fiabber- 
gasted. 

However,   as   a   recent   study   noted: 

The  corporate  mind  at  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  dlscouraeed  nonconforming 
Judgment  and  has  stifled  Initiative  In  the 
military.  Management  by  objective  has  re- 
placed leadership  by  example. 

We  are  still  fighting  the  blueprint 
war;  everything  is  R.  &  D'ed  to  death 
while  our  production  lines  atrophy  and 
the  once  great  "arsenal  of  democracy ' 
now  becomes  the  world's  p^per  tiger. 

Of  the  most  immediate  importance  is 
securing  the  safety  of  our  existing  ICBM 
force.  We  must  be  able  to  pose  a  cred- 
ible threat  to  the  Soviet  leadership  if 


we  are  to  deter  them  from  anything. 
We  should  move  as  fast  as  feasible  to 
place  our  missiles  in  a  vertical,  multiple 
protective  structure  system  at  existing 
missile  fields.  Deployment  of  the  100 
Minuteman  in  boosters  row  in  storage 
in  existing  Minuteman  II  silos  would 
increase  the  power  of  that  force  by  10 
percent.  The  rapid  revival  and  installa- 
tion of  our  ABM  system  should  be  our 
second  priority.  As  a  part  of  this  same 
effort  the  readiness  level  of  our  B-52's 
could  be  retired  as  our  Air  Force  re- 
ceived the  B-1  bombers,  production  of 
which  should  be  started  'az  soon  as  pos- 
sible. As  a  part  of  this  same  effort.  Tri- 
dent submarine  production  should  be 
accelerated,  and  crash  work  on  the 
Trident  n  missile  commenced. 

This  Nation  will  be  a  long  time  recov- 
ering its  military  equilibrium  after  suf- 
fering through  an  administration  that 
has  canceled  the  B-1  bomber,  stopped 
the  Minuteman  missile  £<.5sembly  lines, 
delayed  the  MX  missile  three  times, 
canceled  the  neutron  bomb,  partially 
withdrawn  our  troops  from  Korea,  cut 
our  naval  shipbuilding  program  and  paid 
Panama  to  take  one  of  our  most  stra- 
tegic assets,  the  Panama  Canal. 

Our  Navy  is  only  in  a  position  to  con- 
trol the  seas  in  a  limited  area  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  by  concentrating 
its  resources  in  that  area.  The  Soviet 
Navy  is  building  new  carriers  and  has  a 
nuclear  cruiser  on  the  way.  The  Soviet 
Navy  now  has  a  larger  number  of  am- 
phibious ships  available  and  more  sur- 
face ships  with  heavier  armament  than 
those  of  the  United  States.  We  speak  of 
a  rapid  deployment  force  that  presently 
consists  of  a  Marine  General  and  a  few 
staff  personnel.  If  we  do  not  step  up  our 
shipbuilding  effort,  the  downhill  trend 
will  continue.  Our  lack  of  sealift,  even 
more  than  the  deficit  in  airlift,  makes 
the  RDF  (rapid  deployment  force)  hard- 
ly credible  to  potential  adversaries. 

The  Marine  Corps  continues  to  be 
ready,  but  it  is  ready  with  obsolete  equip- 
ment and  does  not  have  the  necessary 
amphibious  ships  to  transport  the  ma- 
rines to  the  places  we  might  need  them 
in  a  timely  fashion,  nor  do  we  have  the 
necessary  naval  firepower  to  support 
their  landings,  once  ashore. 

Our  Army  continues  to  be  plagued 
with  lower  category  personnel  and  re- 
mains more  bogged  down  with  catering 
to  minority  rights,  equal  rights  for  wom- 
en and  all  sorts  of  peripheral  problems 
than  it  Is  with  combat  readiness.  Our  new 
tank,  the  XM-1  and  the  infantry  fighting 
vehicle  (IFV)  are  just  starting  to  come 
off  the  production  lines  but  it  will  be 
years,  at  the  present  rate,  before  our 
troops  will  have  them  In  sufficient  num- 
bers: meanwhile  If  war  comes,  our  men 
will  fight  with  inferior  weapons. 

The  Air  Force,  while  possessing  some 
new  and  effective  aircraft,  does  not  have 
enough  of  them.  The  Soviet  Air  Force  Is 
now  configured  to  attack  and  possibly 
overwhelm  our  Air  Force  with  sheer 
numbers.  We  must  also  note  that  our  air- 
craft no  longer  have  an  appreciable  tech- 
nological edge  over  the  Soviets  and  fuel 
constraints  no  longer  give  our  fliers  the 
edge  of  the  extra  flying  time  we  used  to 
have.  Again,  failure  to  provide  adequate 
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stores  of  ammunition  severely  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  our  air  power. 

The   annrnarh   nf   f.hp   miriHl»  Piuhftae 


Boland 

Quyer 

Nelson 

NAYS — 62 

Boiling 

Hagedorn 

Nichols 

Boner 

HaU.  Ohio 

Nowak 

Addabbo 

Edwards.  Calif.  Rahall 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minntp.s  t.n  t.hp  able  eentleman  from  Mis- 


more  than  one  employer.  These  plans  en- 
able employees  to  retain  benefit  credits 
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stores  of  ammijnltlon  severely  limits  the 
effectiveness  of  our  air  power. 

The  approach  of  the  middle  eighties 
brings  us  to  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
destruction  of  our  civilization  unless  we 
embark  on  a  crash  program  to  rebuild 
our  defenses  and  even  then  it  will  take 
years.  Oiir  time  has  almost  run  out. 

Our  planners  and  successive  adminis- 
trations have  elected  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Carthage  in  the  Third  Punic 
War  or  more  exactly  the  example  of  the 
Eastern  Roman  Empire  in  1453.  Appar- 
ently they  do  not  know  or.  what  is  worse, 
do  not  care  that  in  both  cases  those  poli- 
cies led  to  the  death  of  a  nation  and  its 
surrounding  civilization.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments  to  HJl.  6974,  under  the 
rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Wright) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rosten- 
KowsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  6974)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1981  for  procurement  of 
aircraft,  missiles,  naval  vessels,  tracked 
CMnbat  vehicles,  torpedoes,  and  other 
weapons  and  for  research,  development, 
test,  and  evaluation  for  the  Armed 
Forces,  to  prescribe  the  authorized  per- 
sonnel strength  for  each  active  duty 
component  and  the  Selected  Reserve  of 
each  Reserve  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civihan  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  the 
military  training  student  loads,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscai  year 
1981  for  civil  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution  661, 
he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  simdry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vi:e,  and  there  were— yeas  338,  nays  62 
not  voting  32.  as  follows: 


Abdnor 

Akaka 

Alboste 

Alexander 

Ambro 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Andrews,  N.C. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 


[Roll  No.  250] 

TEAS — 338 
Anthony 
Appiegate 
Archer 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
.Mklnaon 
Badham 
Bafalls 
Bailey 
Barnard 
Barnes 


Bauxnan 

Beard,  R.I. 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blaggt 

Blanchard 

Boggs 


Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bo  wen 

Brademas 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broom  Held 

Brown.  Ohio 

Broyhin 

Buchanan 

Burgener 

Burllson 

Butler 

Byrou 

Campbell 

Carney 

Caj-ter 

Chappell 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cleveland 

dinger 

Coelho 

Ooleman 

OoUlns,  Tex. 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dajiielson 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis,  Mich. 

Davis,  S  C. 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dtngell 

Dl.xon 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Ditncan.  Tenn. 

Eckhardt 

Edgar 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans.  Del. 

Evans,  Ga. 

Evans,  Ind. 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Findley 

Fisher 

Plthlan 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Ford,  Mich. 

Ford.  Tenn. 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Grlsham 

Guaxlnl 

Qudger 


Guyer 
Hagedorn 

HaU,  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hance 

Hanley 

Harkln 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hlghtower 

HilUs 

Hlnson 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hiibbard 

Huckaby 

Hutjhes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ichord 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jcnes.  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kazen 

Kelly 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach.  Iowa 

Leach,  La. 

Leath.  Tex. 

Lederer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long.  La. 

Long.  Md. 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Michel 

Mitulskl 

Miller.  Ohio 

MOneta 

Mitchell.  N.T. 

Molloban 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead. 

Calif. 
Moorhead.  Pa. 
Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Murphy.  Pa. 
Murtha 
Musto 
Myers.  Ind 
Myers.  Pa. 
Natcher 
Neal 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Nownk 

OBrien 

Dakar 

Panetta 

Pashayain 

Patten 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltcbard 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Royer 

Rudd 

Runnels 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Satterfleld 

sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Ekelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stockman 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Taake 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wafman 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whllten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyalt 

V/ylle 

Yatron 

Young.  Alaska 

Young.  Fla. 

Young.  Mo. 

Zablockl 

Zeferettl 


Addabbo 

Aspin 

Bald  us 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Bingham 

Bonior 

Brodhead 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  PhiUlp  Leiand 


NAYS — 62 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Forsythe 

Garcia 

Gephardt 

Gray 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Kastenmeier 

Klldee 

Kostmayer 


C^arr 
Cavanaugh 
Chlsholm 
Clay 
OolUns.  ni. 

Conyers 
Dellums 

nigg.<! 

Donnelly 

Dnnan 

Early 


Lowry 

Magulre 

Markey 

Miller.  CaUf. 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oitlnger 

Pursell 


Rahall 

Rangel 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rod 1 no 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Thompson 

Vanlk 

Vento 

Weaver 

\^eiss 

Yates 


NOT  VOTING— 32 


Anderson,  ni. 

AuColn 

Bonker 

Brown.  Calif. 

Dodd 

Duncan.  Oreg. 

Fish 

Foley 

Grassley 

Hansen 

Glaimo 


Heckler 

Holt^man 

Lundlne 

McCormack 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

Marks 

Mathls 

Minlsh 

Ntdzl 

Nolan 


D  1720 
Clerk  announced 


Perkins 

Quayle 

Ritter 

Stewart 

Symms 

L'Uman 

Van  Deerlln 

Williams.  Mont. 

WUson.  C.H. 

Wydler 


the   following 


The 
pairs: 

Mr.  Mlnish  with  Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Anderson 
of  Illinois. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Nedzl  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  of  CalUomla  with 
Mr   Grassley. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Symms. 
Mathls  with  Mr.  Nolan. 
Bonker  with  Mr.  Stewart. 
Holtzman  with  Mr.  Williams  of  Mon- 


Mr 
Mr 
Ms 
tana. 
Mr 


Perkins  with  Mr.  Van  Deerlln. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  CORRECT 
SECTION  NUMBERS,  PUNCTUA- 
TION. AND  CROSS  REFERENCES.  IN 
ENGROSSMENT  OF  H.R.   6974 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  in  the  engrossment  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  6974.  the  Clerk  be  au- 
thorized to  make  necessary  technical 
corrections,  including  section  numbers, 
punctuation,  and  cross  references. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mur- 
tha » .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
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objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  THE  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  3904.  MULTI- 
EMPLOYER PENSION  PLAN 
AMENDMENT  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  666,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  666 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
3904)  to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  retirement  income  se- 
curity under  private  multiemployer  pension 
plans  by  strengthening  the  funding  require- 
ments for  those  plans,  authorizing  plan  pres- 
ervation measures  for  financially  troubled 
multiemployer  pension  plans,  and  revising 
the  manner  in  which  the  pension  plan  ter- 
mination insurance  provisions  apply  to  multi- 
employer plans,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  three  hours, 
one  hour  and  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  and  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  italic  In  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  Eunendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  said  amendment 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read.  No 
amendment  to  said  substitute  shall  be  In 
order  except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  and  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  now  printed 
In  boldface  roman  In  the  bill,  and  said 
amendment  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate,  and  the  amendments 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
12,  1980,  by,  and.  If  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Erlenborn  of  Illinois,  said  amendments 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment  except 
pro  forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions.  It  shall 
be  In  order  to  debate  a  motion  to  recommit 
for  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  fifteen  min- 
utes to  be  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  motion  and  fifteen  minutes  to  be  equally 
dlvi  led  and  controlled  by  the  chairmen  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

n   1750 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Lott),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution.  House 
Resolution  666,  provides  a  modified 
closed  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3904,  which  is  the  multiemployer  pension 
plan  amendments  of  1950. 

The  rule  dispenses  with  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  and  provides  3  hours  of 
general  debate  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  two  committees — Education 
and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means — who 
reported  this  bill.  Following  general  de- 
bate, the  bill  shall  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing been  read  for  amendment  under  the 
5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  both  committees  reported 
committee  substitutes  which  are  very 
similar  to  each  other;  the  substitute  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  was  used  for  markup  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  How- 
ever, the  two  committees  requested  dif- 
ferent variations  in  the  rule  for  this  com- 
plex bill  which  affects  parallel  provisions 
in  ERISA  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  requested  a  modified  open  rule  and 
a  closed  rule  was  requested  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  After  careful 
deliberation  the  committee  on  rules  re- 
ported a  delicately  balanced  rule  which 
represents  a  compromise  between  the 
positions  of  the  two  committees.  The 
rule  contains  no  waiver  of  points  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rules  provide  that 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee  sub- 
stitute shall  be  the  vehicle  for  floor  con- 
sideration and  no  amendment  to  the  sub- 
stitute shall  be  in  order  except  pro  forma 
amendments  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  substitute.  Additionally,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  substitute 
shall  only  be  amendable  by  pro  forma 
amendments  and  the  Erlenbom  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  12,  which  are  not  amend- 
able. 

House  Resolution  666  provides  for  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions and  allows  30  minutes  of  de- 
bate on  that  motion,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  proponent  of  the  motion  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  is  necessarily 
tightly  structured  to  preserve  the  balance 
in  tills  complex  legislation.  H.R.  3904  is 
designed  to  remedy  certain  defects  in  the 
pension  benefit  guaranty  program  as  it 
relates  to  multiemployer  pension  plans 
and  to  protect  workers  and  retirees  from 
the  loss  of  pension.  The  Employment  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
established  a  program  for  guaranteeing 
the  pension  benefits  of  participants  in 
pension  plans  which  terminate  with  in- 
sufficient assets  to  pay  benefits.  The  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  which  is  entirely  self- 
financed  and  receives  no  congressional 
appropriations  from  general  revenues. 

Multiemployer  plans  are  collectively 
bargained  pension  plans  which  provide 
retirement  benefits  to  the  employees  of 


more  than  one  employer.  These  plans  en- 
able employees  to  retain  benefit  credits 
earned  for  service  with  a  contributing 
employer  even  if  the  employer  subse- 
quently ceases  contributing  to  the  plan. 
Because  of  the  uncertainty  about  the  im- 
pact of  the  benefit  insurance  program  on 
multiemployer  plans,  the  multiemployer 
component  was  put  on  a  discretionary 
basis.  Mandatory  coverage  of  these  plans 
was  delayed  to  aDow  time  for  study  and 
development  of  legislative  proposals  for 
improvements  in  the  program,  but  on 
July  1,  1980,  the  guarantee  of  benefits 
imder  a  terminated  multiemployer  plan 
will  become  automatic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3904  will  promote 
benefit  security  for  participants  in  mul- 
tiemployer plans  by  improving  the  fi- 
nancial condition  of  the  plans,  elimi- 
nating incentives  to  plan  termination, 
and  by  providing  assistance  to  ins(rfvent 
plans.  The  bill  reduces  guarantees  so 
that  the  incentive  to  terminate  a  plan  is 
eliminated  and  makes  employers  who 
withdraw  from  a  plan  Uable  to  continue 
to  fund  their  fair  share  when  a  plan  is 
in  trouble.  Under  the  pror.sions  of  this 
bill  the  unions,  employers,  and  employees 
ahke  will  have  to  share  the  burden  of  a 
plan  in  trouble.  No  longer  will  only  those 
employers  who  remain  with  a  plan  be 
burdened  with  the  liabilities  but  the 
withdrawing  employer  will  be  required  to 
pay  its  fair  share  of  the  plan's  unfunded 
liabilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  enacts  a  sound  pro- 
gram to  protect  the  pension  k)eneflts  of 
the  retirees,  especially  the  many  elderly 
people  who  are  so  dependent  on  their 
pensions  to  sustain  a  decent  standard 
of  living.  We  must  remove  this  cloud  of 
uncertainty  and  eliminate  the  threat  of 
economic  disaster  for  the  thousands  of 
participants  in  multiemployer  pension 
plans.  In  many  cases  the  very  persons 
who  need  the  pensions  most  have  had 
their  security  jeopardized  by  conse- 
quences of  the  termination  of  multi- 
employer plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  add  one  thing. 
When  this  matter  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  I  presumed  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  gentle? 
man  from  Oregon  >  Mr.  Ullman  ' .  had 
his  committee  given  any  consideration  to 
the  possible  removal  of  the  burden  of 
taxation  either  wholly  or  partially  from 
pension  plans''  You  will  recall  that  social 
security  benefits  are  not  taxable. 

Now,  I  am  not  proposing  without  study 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  matter 
that  such  a  proposal  or  idea  be  adopted, 
but  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  said  his  committee 
had  thought  of  the  matter.  They  were 
intending  to  give  it  more  consideration 
and  I  would  certainly  hope  that  they 
would  thoroughly  explore  the  possibili- 
ties of  rehevtQg,  either  partially  or 
wholly,  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the 
receipts  from  pension  plans  derived  gen- 
erally by  the  retired  and  the  elderly,  who 
never  have  had  enough  to  live  on 
adequately. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
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gentleman     from     New     Jersey      (Mr. 
Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  frankly  I  prefer 
that  the  labor  titles  of  the  bill,  titles  I. 
TTT,  and  IV.  be  open  for  amendment  and 
did  so  testify.  I  have  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  open  niles.  However,  there  are 
times — and  given  the  circumstances  of 
this  particular  piece  of  legislation,  and 
all  else  considered  I  believe  this  is  one  of 
those  times — when  I  must  listen  respect- 
fully to  the  wishes  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  proposes  the 
consideration  of  a  very  important  bill, 
the  Multiemployer  Pension  Plan  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1980.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  adopt  it  so  that  we  may  favorably 
adopt  HR.  3904. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  666 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  3904,  Multiemployer  Pen- 
sion Plan  Amendments  Act.  This  is  a 
modified  closed  rule  providing  for  3  hours 
of  general  debate,  1  hour  and  30  minutes 
to  be  divided  between  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  and  1 
hour  and  30  minutes  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
aind  Means.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  as  an  original  bill 
for  purposes  of  amendment,  and  it  shall 
be  considered  as  having  been  read.  No 
amendments  to  the  substitute  are  made 
in  order  except  for  pro  forma  amend- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  debate,  and  cer- 
tain specified  amendments.  The  rule 
makes  in  order  a  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee substitute  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  shall  not  be  amendable 
except  for  pro  forma  amendments  for 
debate  purposes.  In  addition,  it  allows 
the  amendments  princed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  May  12  to  be  offered 
by  Representative  Erlenborn  and  these 
amendments  are  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  for  pro  forma  amendments 
for  the  purpose  of  debate. 

The  rule  also  provides  a  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions, 
which  may  be  debated  for  30  minutes,  15 
minutes  to  be  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  motion  and  15  minutes  to  be 
divided  between  the  chairmen  of  the 
Cwnmittae  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  somewhat  com- 
plicated and  although  it  is  far  from  being 
a  completely  open  rule,  it  does  make  in 
order  certain  amendments  which  deserve 
the  House's  consideration.  So  that  you 
will  better  understand  the  process  which 
Is  allowed  under  this  rule,  let  me  give 
you  a  short  history  of  this  legislation 
here  in  the  House. 

H.R.  3904  as  reported  by  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  is  an  attempt 


to  formulate  a  workable  program  of  in- 
surance for  multiemployer  pension  plans. 
As  of  July  1,  1980,  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  is  scheduled  to  as- 
sume flnaincial  responsibility  for  such 
plans  which  cannot  meet  their  obliga- 
tions. This  could  lead  to  massive  expendi- 
tures and  consequently  H.R.  3904  at- 
tempts to  address  this  problem  by  en- 
couraging the  growth  of  multiemployer 
plans  and  by  protecting  the  interests  of 
plan  participants.  Specifically  the  bill 
speeds  up  the  funding  of  the  plans  and 
allows  some  reduction  of  benefits.  It  also 
requires  employers  to  make  contribu- 
tions sufficient  for  future  benefits. 

Additionally  H.R.  3904  was  considered 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
which  reported  the  bill  with  a  substitute 
amendment.  The  committee's  changes  in 
the  bill  include  limiting  the  withdrawal 
liability  of  certain  plan  withdrawals  and 
placing  the  PBGC  "on  budget."  These 
are  but  a  few  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  substitute. 

Since  there  seems  to  still  be  quite  a  lot 
of  controversy  over  the  ability  of  this 
legislation  to  properly  address  the  situa- 
tions sufficient  for  future  benefits, 
ment,  the  Rules  Committee  did  make  in 
order  amendments  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Erlenborn  as  printed  in  the  May  12  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  amendments  en- 
courage faster  funding  for  pension  lia- 
bilities arising  in  the  future  and  provide 
disincentives  for  mass  withdrawal  plan 
terminations. 

Also  of  interest  to  my  colleagues  is  the 
recommittal  motion  which  I  understand 
is  to  be  offered  by  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  extremely  com- 
plex subject  and  one  which  deserves  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  this  body. 
Although  the  two  jurisdictional  commit- 
tees have  done  a  remarkable  job  of  un- 
covering problems  arising  from  ERISA 
in  regard  to  multiemployer  plans.  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  there  are  additional 
changes  to  be  made  which  will  improve 
the  workability  of  the  program  and  in- 
sure the  future  distribution  of  partici- 
pants' benefits.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  consider  the  amendments  to  be 
offered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  fMr. 
Erlenborn* . 

n  1740 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  rule. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
who  just  spoke  from  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee <Mr.  LoTTi  that  we  could  have  had 
an  open  rule  for  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  When  ERISA  was  first  con- 
sidered on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  1974 
it  was  done  under  an  open  rule  and  no 
disaster  befell  the  Nation. 

The  reason  a  closed  rule,  a  modified 
closed  rule  was  reported  by  the  Rules 
Committee  is  because  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  asked 
for  an  absolutely  closed  rule  It  has  be- 
come. I  think,  more  popular  in  the  in- 
tervening years  since  1974  to  protect 
more  and  more  legislation  against  full 
consideration  on  the  floor  by  the  use  of 
a  closed  rule  and.  of  course,  the  closed 
rule  has  traditionally  been  used  for  leg- 


islation amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before  us 
is  extremely  important.  It  is  an  utter 
necessity  that  the  House  get  about  the 
job  of  amending  the  multiemployer  in- 
surance in  ERISA. 

I  think  we  have  a  fairly  good  record 
in  our  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor for  early  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, followed  by  a  fairly  prompt  con- 
sideration by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. But  we  have  one  committee  in 
the  other  body  that  has  not  yet  reported 
legislation  and  is  reportedly  not  going 
to  until  we  pass  the  bill  here  in  the 
House. 

For  this  reason  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  go  ahead  and  I  will  support  the 
rule  for  that  reason. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  amendments 
that  were  offered  in  either  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  or  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  substance  are  in- 
corporated in  the  five  amendments  that 
I  placed  in  the  Record  and  which  are 
made  in  order  by  this  rule,  so  that  most 
of  the  amendments  that  I  think  might 
have  been  offered  anyhow  can  be  offered 
under  this  modified  closed  rule. 

For  these  reasons  I  hope  that  the  rule 
is  adopted  and  we  can  move  to  prompt 
consideration  and  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Mirmesota 
'Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  rule.  I  hate  to  be  placed 
in  a  position  contrary  to  that  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr. 
Erlenborn*,  but  I  am  happy  that  it  is 
only  on  the  procedure  and  not  over  the 
substance  of  this  matter. 

I  note  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  produced  this  bill,  asked  the 
Rules  Committee  for  an  open  rule.  I  am 
sorry  the  Rules  Committee  decided  on  a 
modified  rule. 

I  believe  that  this  House  has  used  the 
closed  rule  far  too  often  as  a  kind  of  a 
crutch  for  legislation  which  does  not  need 
to  be  propped  up  in  that  way.  I  believe 
the  House  is  perfectly  capable  of  making 
rational  and  good  decisions  all  by  itself. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  told  by  the  Rules 
Committee  just  what  it  can  do  and  when 
it  can  do  it. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois that  most  of  the  important  matters 
are  recognized  under  the  rule  and  will  be 
brought  up  under  the  Erlenborn  amend- 
ments made  in  order  by  the  rule 

Nevertheless,  I  think  the  idea  of  treat- 
ing elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  this  country  as  though  they  were 
youngsters  who  need  to  be  protected  from 
themselves  by  the  Rules  Committee  is  bad 
procedure,  I  think  the  rule  ought  to  be 
voted  down. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin I  Mr.  Petri)  . 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  3904  is 
designed  to  provide  a  workable  system 
of  termination  insurance  for  multiem- 
ployer pension  plans,  to  go  along  with 
the  termination  insurance  already  in  ef- 
fect for  single-employer  plans.  Thus,  its 
major  purpose  is  to  protect  workers'  re- 
tirement income  security. 
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However,  many  participants  in  plans 
never  actually  become  vested  in  a  retire- 
ment benefit  because  they  change  jc*)s 
too  often,  because  theirs  is  a  profit- 
sharing  plan  with  insufficient  profits,  be- 
cause their  benefits  are  offset  by  social 
security  benefits  or  calculated  only  on 
wages  above  the  covered  social  security 
wage,  or  for  other  reasons.  In  addition, 
most  private  pension  plans  do  not  pro- 
vide benefit  increases  after  retirement; 
therefore,  retirees  have  no  provision  for 
dealing  with  inflation  without  savings 
of  their  own. 

I  think  it  makes  good  sense  to  augment 
the  protection  afforded  workers  in  this 
bill  by  encouraging  them  to  accumulate 
additional  savings  of  their  own  to  further 
protect  their  future  income  security.  By 
encouraging  personal  savings  for  this 
purpose,  we  would  be  helping  workers  at 
the  same  time  that  we  addressed  the 
critical  need  for  private  capital  forma- 
tion to  strengthen  our  economy. 

For  these  reasons,  in  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  and  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  sug- 
gested attaching  to  H.R.  3904  a  pro- 
vision allowing  supplementary  individual 
retirement  accounts,  or  IRA's,  for  all 
workers  who  are  participants  in  tax- 
qualified  retirement  programs.  I  would 
offer  such  an  amendment  here  on  the 
House  floor,  if  the  rule  permitted  it.  Un- 
fortunately, it  does  not,  and  therefore 
I  oppose  the  rule. 

Nevertheless,  a  supplementary  IRA 
provision  is  an  excellent  idea  with  broad 
support,  and  H.R.  3904  is  a  weaker  bill 
without  it.  I  will  continue  to  press  for  its 
enactment  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

Let  us  encourage  people  to  help  them- 
selves, rather  than  relying  only  on  the 
Government  to  solve  all  their  problems. 
Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
say  one  word?  This  bill,  H.R.  3904,  came 
out  of  txTO  committees,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  Each  one  of 
those  committees  submitted  to  the  Rules 
Committee  a  proposed  rule.  They  were 
a  little  different.  The  Rules  Committee, 
after  hearing  both  of  those  distinguished 
committees,  worked  out  the  best  com- 
promise we  could  and  that  is  what  is  em- 
bodied in  this  bill. 
I  hope  this  rule  will  be  adopted. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  309,  nays  76, 
not  voting  47,  as  follows: 
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Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

auman 

Glnn 

Gilckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Grudlson 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Guarlni 

Gudger 

Guyer 

Hall,  Ohio 

Hall.  Tex. 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

schmldt 
Hance 
Hanley 
Haxkln 
Harris 
Hawmns 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hlghtower 
HUlls 
Holland 
HoUenbeck 
Horton 
Howard 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hutto 
Hyde 

Ireland 
Jenkins 

Jenrette 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Okla. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Leach,  Iowa 

Leach, La. 

Lederer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

Lowry 

Luken 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlence 

Matsut 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Mlneta 

Mitchell.  Md. 

Moakley 

MoUolian 

Montgomery 

Moorhead,  Pa. 

Mottl 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy,  NY. 

Murphy,  Pa. 

Murtha 

Musto 

Myers,  Ind, 

Myers,  Pa. 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nedzl 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patten 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Preyer 

Price 

Prltchard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Kahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reusa 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Royer 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sanilni 

Satterfleld 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Sebellus 

Seiberllng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Nebr. 

Snowe 

f,nyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spellman 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stack 

Staggers 

StangC.and 

Suinton 

Stark 

Steed 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

htratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Thompson 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Venlo 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams,  Ohio 

Wilson.  Tex. 

Wmn 

Wlrth 

Wolff 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyatt 


Wydler 

Yatron 

Zablockl 

Wylle 

Young,  Alaska 

Zeferettl 

Yates 

Young,  Mo. 
NAYS— 76 

Andrews. 

Edwards,  Okla. 

McDonald 

N  Dak. 

Erdahl 

Marriott 

Ashbrook 

Evans,  Del. 

Marun 

Bafalls 

■rans,  Ind. 

Michel 

Batunan 

Fenwlck 

MUler,  Olilo 

Bereuter 

Pren7*l 

Moore 

Bethune 

Gingrich 

Moorhead. 

Broomfleld 

Goldwater 

Cam. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hagedorn 

Paul 

Burgener 

Hmion 

Petri 

Butler 

Holt 

Porter 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

RoberU 

Carney 

IchOPd 

RouBselot 

Cheney 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Cleveland 

Jeffords 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman 

Jeffries 

Shumway 

Collins,  Tex. 

Kelly 

Stockman 

Conable 

Lagomarslno 

Stump 

Courter 

Latta 

Tauke 

Crane,  Etenlel 

Leath,Tex. 

Taylor 

Crane,  Philip 

Lee 

Thomas 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lent 

Trtble 

Dannemeyer 

I^wls 

Volkmer 

Deckard 

Loeffler 

Walker 

Devlne 

Lott 

Whlttalter     • 

Doman 

Lujan 

Young,  Pla. 

NOT  VOTING— 47 

Alexander 

Gialmo 

Moffett 

Anderson.  Ul. 

Graasley 

Nolan 

Atkinson 

Hansen 

Perkins 

AuCom 

Harsha 

Quayle 

Beard,  Tenn. 

Holtzman 

Rangel 

Bonier 

Lundlne 

Rltter 

Bonker 

Lungren 

Runnels 

Breaux 

McCormack 

Sabo 

Brown,  Calif. 

McEwen 

Stewart 

Davis,  Mich. 

McKlnney 

S>'mm8 

Dlggs 

Magulre 

unman 

Dodd 

Marks 

Van  Deerlln 

Downey 

Mathis 

WUllams.  Mont. 

Dunran,  Oreg 

Miller,  Calif. 

WUson,  Bob 

Fish 

Mlnlsb 

WUaon.  C.  H. 

Foley 

The   Cler 

MltcheU,  N.T. 
C  1800 
k  auinounced 

the  foUowing 

pairs: 

Mr.  Dodd  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Mlchlg&n. 

Mr.  Rangel  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mr.  Mlnlsh  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Mr.  Quayle. 

Mr.  AuColn  with  Mr  Symms. 

Mr.  Atkinson  with  Mr.  Marks. 

Mr.  Breaux  with  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Foley  with  Mr.  MltcheU  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Lundlne  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Downey  with  Mr.  Beard  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Andw- 
son  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Moffett  with  Mr.  Grassley. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  with  Ms.  Holtzman. 

Mr  Charles  H.  WUson  of  California  with 
Mr.  Conyers. 

Mr.  Runnels  with  Mr.  Rltter. 

Mr.  Sabo  with  Mr.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Bonker. 

Mr.  Nolan  with  Mr  Senior  of  Michigan 

Mr.  Mathis  with  Mr  Magulre. 

Mr.  Perkins  with  Mr  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Alexai.der  with  Mr.  Duncan  of  Oregon. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 

as  above  recorded. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPOR- 
TATION TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DUR- 
ING GENERAL  DEBATE  ON  HR. 
6418 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  be  permitted  to  sit  to- 
morrow during  general  debate  on  HJl. 
6418. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle-     apply  in  the  maritime  industrj-  that  the 
man  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Thompsdn)      ppnMpman  hoc  r-c^noA 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HANCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
state  it  had  been  my  intention  to  ask  to 
remove  my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  HJl. 
4717,  introduced  by  Representative  Her- 
bert Harris.  My  intention  was  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  7287,  but  due  to  staff  mis- 
communication,  my  name  was  placed  on 
the  previously  mentioned  bill  in  error. 
My  distinguished  colleague  from  Virginia 
has  been  notified  of  my  intention. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 
TO  SIT  TOMORROW  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  KOCrOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  on  May  22.  1980,  during  the 
5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MULTIEMPLOYER  PENSION  PLAN 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OF  1979 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  3904 1  to  amend  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
of  1974  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
provlding  retirement  income  security  un- 
der private  multiemployer  pension  plans 
by  strengthening  the  funding  require- 
ments for  those  plans,  authorizing  plan 
preservation  measures  for  financially 
troubled  multiemployer  pension  plans 
and  revising  the  manner  in  which  the 
pension  plan  termination  insurance  pro- 
visions apply  to  multiemployer  plans 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  <Mr  Thomp- 
son). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

W    THI    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill,  H.R.  3904  with 
Mr.  Rose  in  the  chair. 
The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule 
the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dispensed 
with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson)  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized for  45  minutes,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  will  bp 
recognized  for  45  minutes,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow^kd 
will  be  recognized  for  45  minutes,  and 
me  gentl«nan  from  Minnesota  (Mr 
FwwzEL)  will  be  recognized  for  45 
minutes. 


The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gentle- 
main  from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Thompson  ) . 
Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he 
would  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me  on 
the  questions  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
respectively,  over  the  subject  matter  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  would  be 
happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  At  the  outset.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  am  pleased  to  come  here 
today  with  legislation  that  reflects  the 
agreement  of  our  two  committees  as  to 
substance.  Because  of  the  complexity  of 
these  substantive  issues  and  our  desire 
to  avoid  further  complicating  an  already 
difficult  process,  we  have  developed  this 
legislation,  notwithstanding  the  jurisdic- 
tional prerogatives  of  our  two  commit- 
tees. I  would  like  to  recite  my  under- 
standing that  neither  of  our  committees 
intends  to  broaden  or  narrow  their  re- 
spective jurisdiction  by  the  disposition 
of  H.R.  3904. 

The  committees  recognize  that  any 
future  jurisdictional  questions  wUl  be 
resolved  by  the  Speaker  and  the  Parlia- 
mentarian; neither  of  us  intends  to  rely 
on  any  claim  based  on  the  unique  dis- 
position of  this  issue  in  the  context  of 
H.R.  3904. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  The  gentle- 
man has  stated  the  understanding  and 
intention  of  our  two  committees. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Murphy  >,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mx. 
Chairman.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  104  of  the  leg- 
islation describes  employer  withdrawal 
circumstances.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man to  focus  on  the  partial  withdrawal 
rules  provided  therein;  in  particular,  the 
"facility-closing  25-percent  contribution 
decline  for  a  plan  year"  rule.  The  bill  de- 
fines the  term  "facility,"  in  the  absence 
of  a  plan's  definition,  as  "an  economic 
unit — generally  at  a  single  physical  loca- 
tion— where  business  is  conducted  or 
where  services  or  industrial  operations 
are  performed."  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  maritime  industry  the  definition  of 
"facility"  might  be  argued  to  mean  a 
smgle  ship;  and  that  if  a  ship  ceased  op- 
erations for  any  reason;  for  example, 
accident,  replacement,  sale,  that  would 
constitute  a  "facility  closing"  under  the 
bill  and  put  the  employer  within  the 
partial  withdrawal  rule. 

I  find  this  interpretation  troublesome; 
but  I  am  satisfied,  as  a  result  of  conver- 
sations with  my  colleagues  and  commit- 
tee staff,  that  this  is  not  the  intended  re- 
sult. Would  you  please  therefore,  for  the 
legislative  history,  clarify  the  meaning 
of  these  provisions  in  the  maritime 
sector. 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  Neither  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  nor  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  intended  the  con- 
struction of  the  provisions  as  they  may 


apply  in  the  maritime  lndustr>-  that  the 
gentleman  has  recited. 

While  a  plan  may  be  amended  to  de- 
fine the  term  "facility,"  "faciUty"  does 
not,  in  the  maritime  industry,  mean  a 
ship.  A  ship  is  not  at  a  single  physical 
location.  Moreover,  a  ship  is  only  an  in- 
cidental component  of  an  "economic 
unit";  that  is,  the  employer's  total  fleet, 
and  is  not,  of  Itself,  the  "economic  unit" 
the  bill  would  require.  Deeming  a  ship 
to  be  a  "faculty"  in  the  maritime  indus- 
try would  be  equivalent  to  regarding  an 
airplane  in  the  airline  industry  or  a 
truck  in  the  trucking  indiistry  or  a  con- 
tinuous miner  In  the  coal  Industry,  for 
instance,  as  facilities. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman's  Interpretation  and 
appreciate  that  clarification. 
D  1810 
Mr.    THOMPSON.    Mr.   Chairman,    I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  flrst  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  appreciation 
to   the   distinguished    gentleman    from 
Oregon,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Ullman),  and 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  .  for  their 
cooperation  and  assistance  in  coordinat- 
ing the  efforts  of  our  two  committees  on 
this  extraordinarily  complex  legislation. 
In  considering  the  legislation  after  it 
had  been  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  made  certain 
substantive  and  technical  changes  in  con- 
sultation with  our  committee.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported  the  bill 
with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  is  substantially  similar 
to  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
bill  and  with  which  we  are  in  agreement. 
I  also  wish  to  commend  my  colleague 
on  the  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Erlenborn)  whose  interest  in 
this  area  is  well  known  and  appreciated. 
Notwithstanding  his  opposition  to  a  pro- 
gram to  guarantee  workers'  beneflts  in 
multiemployer  plans,  he  has  worked  with 
me  to  construct  a  sound  and  workable 
bill.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  together 
we  have  created  a  complex  mechanism, 
with  due  consideration  for  the  need  to 
balance    many    diverse    and    competing 
considerations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  as  it  has 
emerged  after  over  a  year  of  considera- 
tion by  our  two  committees  has  the  sup- 
port of  a  broad  coalition  of  labor  and 
management  groups  representing  work- 
ers and  employers  in  the  industries  in 
which  multiemployed  pension  plans  pre- 
dominate. 

The  vital  and  immediate  necessity  for 
a  complete  revision  of  certain  provisions 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  as  they  apply  to  multiemployer 
plans  is  well  established  by  the  stu(iies  of 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion, and  the  oversight  findings  of  our 
committee  and  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain 
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what  this  bill  is  all  about  and  how  it 
came  about. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to 
protect  the  millions  of  retirees  and  work- 
ers who  are  participants  in  multiem- 
ployer plans  against  the  loss  of  their 
pensions.  The  act  is  designed  to  foster 
plan  contl'iuatlon  and  growth  because 
plan  continuation  and  growth  provide 
participants  and  beneficiaries  the  great- 
est security  against  benefit  loss. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1974  Congress  en- 
acted vesting  standards  for  private  re- 
tirement plans  to  protect  participants 
against  imduly  restrictive  forfeiture  pro- 
visions, funding  standards  to  assure  the 
accumulation  of  sufficient  assets  to  meet 
plan  obligations  and  a  termination  Insur- 
ance program  to  protect  the  beneflts  of 
participants  In  plans  of  the  defined  ben- 
efit type,  in  the  event  a  plan  terminates 
with  insufficient  assets  to  pay  benefits. 

The  termination  Insurance  program  is 
administered  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  (PBGC) ,  an  inde- 
pendent corporation  within  the  Depcut- 
ment  of  Labor,  governed  by  a  board  of 
directors  composed  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor,  Treasury,  and  Commerce.  The 
program  receives  no  appropriations  from 
general  revenues,  it  is  financed  entirely 
out  of  per  participant  premiums  paid  by 
covered  plans,  the  assets  of  terminated 
plans,  and  liability  payments  from  em- 
ployers who  have  contributed  to  Insuffi- 
cient terminated  plans.  Although  pay- 
ment of  the  required  premiums  is  man- 
datory for  both  single  employer  and 
multiemployer  defined  benefit  plans,  the 
guarantee  of  benefits  under  a  terminated 
multiemployer  plans  remains  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  PBGC  until  July  1,  1980. 

Congress  originally  delayed  automatic 
coverage  of  terminations  of  multiem- 
ployer plans  because  of  Inadequate 
knowledge  of  how  such  plans  operate  and 
great  imcertainty  about  the  impact  of 
the  termination  Insurance  program  on 
multiemployer  plans.  Since  that  time  the 
PBGC  has  submitted  a  report  to  Con- 
gress which  assessed  the  magnitude  of 
the  potential  costs  that  the  termination 
insurance  program  could  incur  as  a  re- 
sult of  terminations  of  multiemployer 
plans  experiencing  financial  hardship,  if 
automatic  coverage  were  to  go  into  effect 
under  current  law.  The  study  indicated 
that  if  all  plans  with  a  potential  to  ter- 
minate did  so,  the  net  cost  to  the  system 
could  be  as  high  as  $4  billion. 

The  study  concluded  that  although 
ERISA  has  resulted  in  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  private 
pension  plans,  including  miUtiemployer 
plans,  there  are  weaknesses  and  inequi- 
ties In  the  current  law  which  undermine 
the  benefit  security  of  plan  participants 
and  place  unfair  burdens  on  certain  em- 
ployers while  relieving  others  of  financial 
responsibility.  The  current  termination 
insurance  provisions  threaten  the  sur- 
vival of  multiemployer  plans  by  exacer- 
bating the  problems  of  financially  weak 
plans  and  encouraging  employer  with- 
drawals from  and  terminations  of  plans 
in  financial  distress. 

We  have  delayed  automatic  coverage 
of  multiemployer  plans  three  times  to 
give  Congress  the  time  to  adequately  con- 
sider   specific    legislative    proposals    to 


remedy   defects  in  existing  law  which 
were  introduced  on  May  3,  1979. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  sound  and  workable 
program  to  protect  plan  participants 
against  benefit  losses  is  essential  to  the 
survival  of  multiemployer  plans.  We  can- 
not repeal  benefit  guarantees  for  multi- 
employer plans,  as  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  advocated, 
unless  we  also  strip  out  the  vesting,  eligi- 
bility and  funding  rules  we  established  in 
1974  to  protect  workers'  pension  benefits. 
That  is  an  imacceptable  alternative.  We 
have  learned  since  1974  that  because  of 
economic  and  demographic  pressures  In 
certain  industries,  employers  and  active 
workers  in  some  multiemployer  plans  are 
paying  an  intolerably  high  price  to 
maintain  the  often  meager  beneflts  of 
growing  numbers  of  retirees. 

The  expansion  of  private  pension  plan 
coverage  in  the  United  States  over  the 
past  three  decades  is  attributable  in  large 
measure  to  the  establishment  and  growth 
of  collectively  bargained  plans  and  par- 
ticularly of  multiemployer  plans.  There 
are  now  about  2,000  multiemployer  plans 
of  the  deflned  beneflt  type,  covering  about 
8  million  participants. 

Multiemployer  plans  have  historically 
provided  a  high  degree  of  beneflt  security 
to  plan  participants  because  of  the  fea- 
tures of  pension  portability  and  self  in- 
surance which  characterize  such  plans. 
They  are  an  important  and  viable  mech- 
anism for  providing  retirement  income 
in  industries  as  diverse  as  mining,  retail 
foods  and  trucking. 

The  capacity  of  a  multiemployer  plan 
to  meet  its  beneflt  commitments  depends 
on  the  maintenance  of  a  stable  or  grow- 
ing contribution  base.  Under  current 
law.  employers  who  withdraw  from  a 
multiemployer  plan  have  no  further  ob- 
ligation to  fund  the  liabilties  of  the  plan 
unless  the  plan  terminates  within  5  years 
of  withdrawal.  If  discrete  employer  with- 
drawals are  accompanied  by  a  decline  in 
the  Industry  covered  by  the  plan.  The  re- 
sulting funding  burden  on  remaining 
contributing  employers  and  active  work- 
ers is  intolerably  and  unfairly  high.  In 
highly  competitive  or  marginal  Indus- 
tries, such  increased  costs  may  make  the 
plan  unattractive  so  that  new  employers 
are  discouraged  from  coming  into  the 
plan.  The  solvency  of  the  plan  is  then 
threatened,  particularly  where  beneflt 
improvements  have  been  funded  over  un- 
realistically  long  periods  of  time. 

The  flnancial  Instability  of  some  multi- 
employer plans  was  not  an  identiflable 
problem  prior  to  the  passage  of  ERISA, 
because  participation  in  such  plans  and 
the  industries  they  covered  generally 
continued  to  grow  in  the  2 '4  decades  be- 
fore passage.  In  addition,  for  plans  that 
did  get  into  flnancial  trouble,  there  ex- 
isted the  flexlbilitv  to  adjust  beneflt  levels 
or  defer  funding. 

In  recent  years,  however,  for  some 
multiemployer  plans  external  economic 
factors  such  as  technological  obsoles- 
cence, foreign  competition  or  changing 
consumer  or  distribution  patterns  have 
resulted  in  a  significant  decline  in  the 
number  of  contributors  or  the  number  of 
active  employees  in  the  contribution  base, 
an  increasing  proportion  of  retirees  to 
active  workers  and  sharply  escalating 


costs.  ERISA  restricts  the  flexibility  such 
plans  had  to  defer  funding,  restrict  vest- 
ing— or  as  a  last  resort — reduce  benefits 
to  ease  the  funding  burdens  on  remaining 
contributors  and  active  workers. 

The  financial  problems  in  declining  in- 
dustries arise  in  part  because  plans  have 
been  f  imdlng  beneflt  obligations  over  too 
long  periods  of  time.  ERISA's  current 
funding  standards  are  Inadequate  to 
strengthen  the  financial  position  of  mul- 
tiemployer plans.  Shortening  the  funding 
period  for  beneflt  improvements  in  multi- 
employer plans  will  better  insulate  such 
plans  from  the  adverse  effects  of  a  de- 
clining contribution  base. 

Under  the  existing  termination  insur- 
ance rules,  guarantees  are  provided  by 
the  PBGC  to  participants  in  a  terminated 
plan  at  levels  high  enough  to  result  In 
coverage  of  virtually  100  percent  of  the 
vested  benefits  of  participants  in  certain 
multiemployer  plans.  In  the  case  of  a 
financially  troubled  plan,  termination 
liability  creates  an  incentive  for  employ- 
ers to  withdraw  early  to  escape  that  lia- 
bility. Moreover  in  such  a  plan,  contribu- 
tion increases  may  be  escalating  so 
sharply  that  termination  liability  may 
prove  cheaper  for  the  remaining  employ- 
ers than  continuing  the  plan,  because  the 
law  limits  employer  termination  liability 
to  30  percent  of  employer  net  worth.  The 
remaining  employers  have  an  incentive 
to  terminate  the  plan. 

Thus,  where  active  workers  determine 
that  benefits  may  be  provided  for  them  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  current  con- 
tributions because  of  the  high  cost  of  re- 
tirees' beneflts,  and  are  satisfied  that 
vested  benefits  for  retirees  and  others  are 
virtually  100  percent  covered  by  the 
guarantees,  there  is  an  Incentive  for  the 
active  workers,  through  their  union,  and 
employers  to  agree  to  terminate  the  plan. 
The  potential  for  high  costs  for  the  bene- 
fit guarantee  program  lies  in  this  combi- 
nation of  financially  precarious  plans, 
and  incentives  to  termination  in  the  cur- 
rent law. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  fears 
that  absent  the  changes  in  the  law  made 
by  HJl.  3904,  termination  of  multiem- 
ployer plans  will  bectane  an  increasing 
economic  reality.  The  basic  policy  of  this 
bill  is  that  retirement  Income  security 
is  best  Eissured  by  fostering  the  growth 
and  continuation  of  multiemployer 
plans.  The  legislation  aims  to  create 
stability  and  certainty  where  there  is 
now  neither.  For  this  reason  our  com- 
mittee rejected  amendments  which  in 
similar  form  will  be  offered  by  the  gent- 
leman from  Illinois.  He  and  I  have 
worked  together  to  achieve  a  balanced 
program:  I  believe  the  amendments  he 
now  offers  will  unbalance  the  bill,  create 
administrative  complexity  and  technical 
difficulties,  additional  confusion  and  un- 
certainty for  plan  participants,  and  op- 
portunities to  select  against  the  program, 
and  will  inhibit  the  development  of 
sound  retirement  Income  policy.  His 
amendments  have  been  considered  by 
the  PBGC,  and  the  concerned  labor  and 
management  groups.  I  know  of  no  sup- 
port for  them  in  any  comer.  The  strong 
coalition  in  support  of  this  complex  leg- 
islation, which  brings  together  groups 
traditionally  in  fierce  opposition  to  each 
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other,  exists  because  of  the  great  desire 
for  stability  and  security  in  this  area  on 
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position  to  avoid  plan  Insolvency,  except  In 
the  event  of  a  substantial  and  protracted 
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Employer  withdrawal  liability  will  help  to 
insulate  a  plan  from  the  adverse  effects  of 


F.  PLAN  terminations;  PLAN  INSOLVENCY  the   multiemployer  premium   rate   to   92.60 

The  bill  requires  employers  who  terminate     o^er  a  nine  year  period  will  provide  sufficient 
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other,  exists  because  of  the  great  desire 
for  stability  and  security  in  this  area  on 
the  part  of  workers  and  employers  ahke. 
Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  options,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  has  concluded  that 
the  following  measures  embodied  in  H.R. 
3904,  are  essential  to  establish  a  statu- 
tory framework  that  will  effectively  and 
equitably  serve  ERISAs  purpose  of  as- 
suring retirement  income  security  for 
the  millions  of  workers  and  retirees  in 
our  country. 
The  legislation : 

First.  Requires  all  multiemployer  plans 
to  fund  benefit  improvements  over  more 
realistic  periods ; 

Second.  Identifies  and  requires  greater 
funding  of  those  plans  for  which  the 
regular  funding  standards  are  not  ade- 
quate to  insure  that  assets  are  suflBcient 
to  meet  benefit  commitments; 

Third.  Requires  employers  who  with- 
draw from  a  multiemployer  plan,  or  who 
experience  severe  declines  in  their  cov- 
ered operations  under  the  plan,  to  con- 
tinue to  fund  their  fair  share  of  the 
plan's  unfimded  benefit  obligations; 

Fourth.  Permits  multiemployer  plans 
in  financial  distress  to  reduce  certain 
benefits  of  plan  participants,  including 
retirees,  to  prevent  plan  insolvency; 

Fifth.  Provides  relief  from  harshly 
escalating  contribution  increases  in  the 
case  of  a  plan  in  which  retired  iJ&rtic- 
ipants  exceed  active  workers  in  number, 
in  order  to  enable  contributing  employ- 
ers and  active  workers  to  maintain  the 
plan  at  affordable  levels; 

Sixth.  Reduces  the  level  of  benefit 
guarantee  assistance  provided  by  the 
PBGC  in  order  to  eUminate  incentives 
to  make  unrealistic  benefit  improvements 
and  terminate  a  plan,  and  in  order  to  en- 
courage sound  funding  of  benefits; 

Seventh.  Makes  unavoidable  insol- 
vency and  not  voluntary  plan  termina- 
tion the  only  "insurable  event"  by  pro- 
viding for  PBGC  assistance  at  the  new 
guarantee  levels  only  to  insolvent  multi- 
employer plans,  whether  or  not  termi- 
nated; 

Eighth.  Requires  continued  fimding  of 
the  benefit  obligations  of  a  terminated 
multiemployer  plan ; 

Ninth.  Provides  for  scheduled  increases 
in  premiums  to  insure  that  the  corpora- 
tion has  sufficient  assets  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  insolvent  multiemployer 
plans. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  effects  the 
same  purposes  which  our  committee 
seeks  to  achieve  and  contains  some 
needed  technical  improvements  which  we 
did  not  have  the  time  to  make. 

This  completes  my  general  statement 
outlining  the  reasons  for  the  major  pro- 
visions of  the  bill.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  measure.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert In  the  Record  a  more  detailed  expla- 
nation at  this  point. 

I  believe  I  have  made  clear  why  this 
bill  is  essential  and  merits  your  support 
Expeditious  enactment  of  this  legislation 
Is  essential  to  preserve  the  retirement 
income  security  of  millions  of  people  and 
the  future  stability  of  labor  relations  in 
many  vital  industries 


Generai.   Explanation  op  the  Main  Provi- 
sions OF  THE  Bill 

A.     POUICT     OP     THE     MTTLTIEMPLOTEB     PENSION 
PLAN    AMENDMENTS    ACT    OF    1979 

The  basic  policy  of  the  Act  Is  that  the  re- 
tirement Income  security  of  multiemployer 
plan  participants  Is  best  assured  by  foster- 
ing the  growth  and  continuance  of  multi- 
employer plans.  Underlying  the  policy  Is  the 
recognition  that  multiemployer  plans,  by 
providing  pension  portability,  and  protecting 
the  benefits  earned  by  employees  whose  em- 
ployers have  withdrawn  from  a  plan,  have 
Insured  the  pensions  of  millions  of  American 
workers.  The  primary  threat  to  the  security 
of  participants  In  multiemployer  plans  is 
the  protracted  decline  in  covered  employ- 
ment experienced  by  some  plans.  A  primary 
objective  of  the  legislation  is  to  insulate 
plans  to  the  extent  possible  from  declines, 
through  sounder  funding,  employer  with- 
drawal liability,  and  plan  reorganization,  to 
eliminate  incentives  to  terminate  financially 
troubled  plans,  and  In  the  event  of  unavoid- 
able pla.:  Insolvency,  to  provide  assistance 
at  affordable  costs  to  maintain  benefits  at 
equitable  levels. 

B.  STRENGTHENING  THE  FUNDING  REQUIREMENTS 
OF  MTJLTIEMPLOTER  PLANS 

The  bin  Imposes  new  funding  requirements 
on  multiemployer  plans  to  Insure  that  assets 
are  sufficient  to  meet  benefit  obligations. 
1.  Shorter  amortization  periods 
The  bin  requires  that  all  multiemployer 
plans  fund  new  benefit  Improvements  over  30 
years  and  amortize  experience  losses  over  15 
years;  the  same  requirements  as  now  apply 
to  single-employer  plans.  The  objective  Is  to 
Insure  that  financially  heaJthy  plans  remain 
sound  in  the  face  of  Inflationary  pressures  to 
Increase  benefits  and  unanticipated  declines 
in  the  contribution  base  of  a  plan. 
2.  Asset  reserve  test 
Because  shorter  amortization  periods 
wbuld  not  be  adequate  to  Insure  that  some 
plans  win  build  up  assets  sufficiently  to  In- 
sulate them  against  the  adverse  effects  of 
future  declines,  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
funding  requirement  for  plans  which  do  not 
meet  specified  asset  reserve  tests. 

3.  Plans  in  reorgani3ation 
A  reduction  to  30  year  funding  will  not  be 
adequate  to  Insure  that  a  plan  with  a  very 
large  number  of  older  participants  will  build 
up  the  reserves  necessary  to  secure  future 
benefit  payments.  The  bill  Identifies  such 
plans  and  defines  them  as  "in  reorganiza- 
tion" where  the  ordinary  funding  standards 
are  inadequate  to  assure  long  term  solvency 
The  additional  funding  standard,  the  "mini- 
mum contribution  requirement,"  requires 
that  the  funding  target  for  each  year  that 
a  plan  Is  In  reorganization  be  set  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  fund  the  unfunded  benefit  ob- 
ligations attributable  to  pay  status  partici- 
pants over  10  years,  and  the  unfunded  bene- 
fits obligations  attributable  to  all  other  par- 
ticipants aver  25  years,  plus  an  additional 
amount  for  Increase  In  normal  cost  made 
while  a  plan  Is  In  reorganization;  the  total 
amount  is  adjusted  for  unanticipated  declines 
In  the  contribution  base  to  avoid  a  funding 
deficiency.  The  "normal  cost  add-on"  Is  In- 
tended to  prevent  a  plan  In  financial  trou- 
ble from  being  hit  with  a  sharp  Increase  In 
the  future  as  a  result  of  an  unanticipated 
large  number  of  participants  moving  Into 
pay  status. 

In  the  case  of  a  plan  which  has  a  very 
large  number  of  very  old  retirees  and  little 
assets,  even  the  new  minimum  contribution 
requirement  Is  not  adequate  to  ensure  that 
the  plan  will  be  able  to  meet  Its  benefit 
commitments.  A  cash-flow  requirement  Is 
substituted  as  the  minimum  contribution 
requirement  In  that  case. 

The  minimum  contribution  requirement 
win  enable  plans  in  a  financially  precarious 


position  to  avoid  plan  insolvency,  except  In 
the  event  of  a  substantial  and  protracted 
decline  In  the  contribution  base.  The  mini- 
mum contribution  requirement  compels 
funding  benefit  improvements  over  realistic 
periods  of  time. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  stability  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process,  the  bUl  recog- 
nizes collective  bargaining  agreements  of 
three  years  duration,  but  requires  the  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  to  take  Into  account 
recent  experience  In  estimating  their  con- 
tribution base  and  the  benefit  entitlements 
of  plan  participants. 

4.  Safe  harbor  rule 

In  order  to  avoid  hitting  a  plan  In  finan- 
cial trouble  with  an  immediate  sharp  In- 
crease in  required  contributions,  the  bill  pro- 
vides a  safe  harbor  rule  which  phases  In  the 
new  minimum  contribution  requirements, 
unless  a  plan  is  amended  while  It  Is  In  re- 
organization to  Increase  benefits  for  service 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment. 
The  safe  harbor  rule  applies  to  Che  mini- 
mum contribution  requirement  applicable 
under  the  asset  reserve  test  as  well. 

5.  Overburden  credit 
For  some  plans.  Industry  declines  have  re- 
sulted In  the  number  of  retirees  In  the  plan 
exceeding  the  number  of  active  workers.  Re- 
quired contribution  Increases  In  such  a  case 
may  be  pushed  to  Intolerable  levels.  Active 
employees  see  ever  larger  amounts  taken  out 
of  their  current  compensation  to  pay  benefits 
of  retirees,  with  no  assurance  for  the  future 
of  their  benefits  except  the  guarantee  pro- 
gram. The  bill  provides  relief  in  the  form  of 
a  funding  credit  based  on  half  the  guaran- 
teed benefit  paid  to  retirees.  The  purpose  of 
the  credit,  in  combination  with  the  guaran- 
tee that  some  portion  of  their  benefit  will  be 
protected  if  plan  Insolvency  cannot  be  avoid- 
ed. Is  to  Induce  active  employees  and  their 
employers  to  stay  with  the  plan. 

C.     PERMITTING     REDUCTIONS     IN     CERTAIN     PLAN 
BENEFITS    FOR    PLANS    IN    REORGANIZATION 

The  reorganization  Index  Identifies  a  fi- 
nancially shaky  plan  which  may  be  heading 
for  Insolvency.  The  bill  permits  plans  In  re- 
organization to  avoid  Insolvency  by  reducing 
benefits  which  have  not  been  In  effect  five 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  exception  to 
ERISA's  minimum  standards  Is  twofold.  One 
purpose  is  to  afford  relief  to  the  parties  where 
they  are  otherwise  faced  with  the  alternatives 
of  plan  termination  or  Increasing  contribu- 
tions to  uneconomic  levels.  The  other  Is  to 
avoid  the  potential  chilling  effect  that  the 
prospect  of  employer  liability  has  on  benefit 
Improvements  If  employers  believe  that  they 
are  locked  Into  paying  for  those  benefits  If 
the  plan  gets  Into  financial  trouble. 

To  protect  retirees  and  other  Inactive  par- 
ticipants, the  bill  requires  that  benefits  of 
retirees  and  other  Inactlves  may  not  be  re- 
duced to  a  greater  extent  proportionally  than 
reductions  of  active  participants'  benefits. 
The  bill  does  not  require  that  reductions  be 
made  in  the  benefits  of  retirees  or  other  In- 
active participants.  The  test  of  proportion- 
ality must  be  met  with  respect  to  each  kind 
of  reduction  made.  For  example,  a  reduction 
In  a  subsidized  early  retirement  benefit  for 
actives  will  not  permit  a  plan  to  meet  the 
proportionality  requirements  If  the  trustees 
have  also  cut  back  benefit  levels  of  inactive 
participants  without  also  cutting  back  bene- 
fit levels  of  active  participants. 

D.    EMPLOYER    WITHDRAWAL    LIABIUTY 

The  bill  requires  that  a  withdrawing  em- 
ployer continue  funding  a  proportional  share 
of  the  plan's  unfunded  benefit  obligations. 
The  purpose  is  to  relieve  the  funding  burden 
on  remaining  employers  and  to  eliminate  the 
Incentive  to  pull  out  of  a  plan  which  would 
result  if  liability  were  Imposed  only  on  a 
mass  withdrawal  by  all  employers  as  under 
current  law. 
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Employer  withdrawal  liability  will  help  to 
Insulate  a  plan  from  the  adverse  effects  of 
a  sustained  decline  In  the  contribution  base 
In  order  to  avoid  creating  a  disincentive  to 
new  employers  entering  a  plan,  the  bill  pro- 
poses a  presumptive  rule  for  allocating  with- 
drawal llaOillty  that  requires  an  employer 
entering  a  plan  after  the  effective  date  of 
withdrawal  liability  who  subsequently  with- 
draws, to  fund  a  share  of  the  Increase  in  the 
plan's  unfunded  benefit  obligations  during 
the  period  of  the  employers  contributions  to 
the  plan.  However,  the  bill  provides  alterna- 
tive rules  which  would  result  In  different  al- 
locations of  unfunded  benefit  obligations 
and  permits  a  plan  to  select  the  rule  It  will 
use.  The  bill  also  provides  a  de  minimis  ex- 
ception to  withdrawal  UablUty  and  the  op- 
tion for  plans  to  establish  abatement  rules 
in  the  event  another  employer  has  assumed 
the  withdrawn  employer's  liability  or  Its  col- 
lective bargaining  obligation.  Plan  fiduciaries 
are  given  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  strike 
a  balance  among  the  competing  considera- 
tions of  encouraging  new  entrants,  discour- 
aging withdrawals,  easing  administrative 
burdens,  and  protecting  the  financial  sound- 
ness of  a  fund.  The  committee  wishes  to 
make  it  clear  that  In  choosing  the  rules  that 
would  eliminate  or  reduce  liability,  the 
choice  of  such  a  rule  Is  not  per  se  a  viola- 
tion of  fiduciary  standards;  in  choosing  such 
a  rule,  the  fiduciary  must,  of  course,  act  rea- 
sonably and  in  the  interests  of  plan  par- 
ticipants and  beneficiaries  and  otherwise  in 
accordance  with  the  fiduciary  standards. 

Because  in  the  construction  Industry,  the 
withdrawal  of  an  employer  does  not  remove 
jobs  from  the  plans  contribution  base  unless 
the  employer  continues  to  work  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment without  continuing  to  contribute  to 
the  plan,  withdrawal  of  an  employer  In  the 
construction  industry  occurs  only  In  that 
limited  situation  (except  where  the  employer 
is  keeping  a  token  work  force,  thus  avoiding 
withdrawal  liability). 

Because  certain  entertainment  Industries, 
such  as  the  legitimate  theater,  share  to  an 
extent  similar  characteristics  of  work  of  a 
temporary  project  nature  and  mobility  of 
employment  that  llhiits  the  Impact  on  a 
plan  of  a  cessation  of  contributions  by  an 
employer,  withdrawal  of  an  employer  in  an 
industry  such  as  the  legitimate  theater 
would  be  similarly  limited  to  the  instance 
where  the  employer  stays  in  the  area  of  the 
collective  bargaining  agreement  and  contin- 
ues to  work  without  continuing  its  contri- 
butions under  the  plan.  Because  the  commit- 
tee lacks  adequate  knowledge  of  other  enter- 
tainment Industries  which  share  these  char- 
acteristics, the  PBGC  must  determine  the  in- 
dustries and  the  extent  to  which  it  Is  appro- 
priate to  apply  the  special  rule. 

E.     PARTIAL     MOTHDRAWAL 

As  protracted  declines  In  an  employer's 
contributions  to  a  plan  which  do  not  consti- 
tute a  complete  withdrawal  may  have  the 
same  adverse  effect  on  a  plan's  contribution 
base  and  on  the  funding  burden  on  other 
employers,  the  bill  provides  for  liability  upon 
a  partial  withdrawal.  In  addition  to  compen- 
sating a  plan  for  a  sustained  decline  In  a 
contributing  employer's  contributions,  the 
rules  are  Intended  to  prevent  an  employer 
from  intentionally  winding  down  operations 
to  avoid  withdrawal  liability.  It  Is  Intended, 
however,  that  a  complete  withdrawal  occurs, 
as  under  current  concepts  of  plan  termina- 
tion, where  an  employer  hsis  ceased  virtu- 
ally all  operations  at  the  facility  for  which 
the  employer  makes  contributions  to  the 
plan.  Application  of  the  de  minimis  rule  to 
partial  withdrawal  abatement  rules,  and  the 
option  for  a  plan  to  eliminate  partial  with- 
drawal rules,  are  provided  In  order  to  strike  a 
balance  between  the  need  to  protect  the  plan 
and  the  desire  to  avoid  further  disincentives 
to  contributing  employers. 
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F.  PLAN  TERMINATIONS;  PLAN  INSOLVENCY 

The  bill  requires  employers  who  terminate 
a  multiemployer  plan  to  continue  to  fund 
the  benefit  obligations  of  the  plan.  A  plan  is 
terminated  if  the  parties  freeze  Ijenefit  ac- 
cruals and  vesting  service,  or  the  plan  be- 
comes a  defined  contribution  plan,  or  there  is 
a  mass  withdrawal  of  all  employers  from  the 
plan.  In  the  first  two  cases,  the  employer's 
obligation  to  fund  the  benefit  obligations  of 
the  plan  by  making  contributions  Is  con- 
tinued; however,  the  obligation  In  the  case 
of  a  termination  by  mass  withdrawal  Is  to 
make  withdrawal  liability  payments.  Certain 
reorganization  rules  apply  to  a  terminated 
plan  and  the  PBGC  assistance  Is  available  If 
the  plan  becomes  Insolvent. 

The  purpose  of  the  new  termination  rules 
Is  to  protect  participants,  especially  retirees. 
from  unnecessary  benefit  reductions,  to  avoid 
lump  sum  termination  liability  and  to  pre- 
vent the  parties  from  creating  an  event 
which  triggers  assistance  payments  by  simply 
deciding  not  to  fund  the  plan.  PBGC  assist- 
ance is  available,  as  in  the  case  of  an  ongoing 
plan,  only  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  plan 
insolvency. 

G.  PLAN  INSOLVENCY   AS  THE  INSURABLE  EVENT; 
REDUCED    GUARANTEES 

The  bill  limits  PBGC  assistance  to  the 
guarantee  of  benefits  In  the  event  of  un- 
avoidable plan  insolvency.  A  plan  Is  insolvent 
when  it  cannot  pay  benefits  at  the  guar- 
anteed level.  The  bill  provides  no  guarantee 
for  benefit  Increases  made  during  the  five 
years  preceding  Insolvency. 

The  bill  provides  a  guarantee  of  100  per- 
cent of  the  first  $5  per  month  per  year  of 
service  and  70  percent  of  the  next  $15  per 
month  per  year  of  service.  A  reduction  of  the 
second  factor  to  60  percent  is  made  for  cer- 
tain poorly  funded  plans  If  insolvency  occurs 
before  the  year  2000.  and  the  plans  have  not 
improved  their  funding  position. 

The  level  of  guarantees  insures  100  percent 
guarantees  of  very  modest  benefits.  The  bill 
makes  plan  insolvency  costly  to  plan  partic- 
ipants. The  purpose  of  the  reduced  guar- 
antees Is  to  create  Incentives  to  avert  plan 
Insolvency  and  mass  withdrawal.  Current 
high  guarantees  create  Incentives  to  the 
parties  to  let  a  plan  fall  into  Insolvency,  or 
to  abandon  the  plan.  But  high  guarantees 
offer  Illusory  protection  since  they  result  In 
potentially  intolerable  costs  for  the  Insurance 
system.  After  much  consideration,  the  com- 
mittee has  determined  that  plan  continua- 
tion, which  alone  gives  participants  the  op- 
portunity for  benefit  Improvements  and  fu- 
ture accruals,  should  be  encouraged.  At  the 
same  time,  guarantee  levels  must  be  high 
enough  to  protect  participants  against  loss 
of  the  modest  level  of  benefits  provided  In  the 
plans  In  declining  Industries  which  have 
been  projected  to  become  insolvent  because 
required  contributions  will  rise  to  uneco- 
nomic levels.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
level  of  guarantees  In  the  bill  Is  appropriate 
to  meet  these  obtectlves. 

In  addition,  lower  guarantees  In  the  early 
years  of  the  program  reduce  the  risk  of  ex- 
cessive costs  which  might  destroy  the  pro- 
gram altogether.  They  provide  a  trial  period 
during  which  the  prophylactic  effects  of 
other  aspects  of  the  program  can  be  assessed 
and  the  guarantee  levels  then  re-evaluated 
If  adequate  benefit  security  Is  not  provided. 

To  instire  that  well  funded  plans  are  not 
placed  at  a  disadvantage  with  resoect  to 
single-employer  plans  In  attracting  newlv 
organized  bargaining  units  into  the  plan,  the 
bill  requires  the  PBGC  to  establish  a  volun- 
tary supplemental  program  for  such  plans. 

H.     PREMIUM    RATES 

Based  on  the  corporation's  tissessment  of 
the  probable  costs  of  the  program  which 
were  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-Manaeement  Relations 
on  January  29,  1980  (reprinted  hereinafter) 
the  committee  believes  that  an  Increase  In 


the  mtilttemployer  premium  rate  to  •2.60 
over  a  nine  year  period  will  provide  sufficient 
revenues  lor  the  PBGC  to  meet  Its  antici- 
pated obligations.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  funding  discipline  Imposed  by  the 
bill,  employer  withdrawal  liability,  and  the 
reorganization  rules  will  enable  plans  In 
trouble  to  work  their  way  out  The  commit- 
tee also  believes  that  there  are  Bufflcicnt 
deterrents  to  mass  withdrawal  and  plan 
insolvency  to  significantly  reduce  the  casts 
of  the  program. 

This  Is  admittedly  an  area  of  great  un- 
certainty: however,  the  corporation  will  be 
able  to  assess  any  need  for  Increased  premi- 
ums sufficiently  in  advance  to  enable  Con- 
gress to  take  measures  to  ensure  the  sol- 
vency of  the  program. 

I.    DEFINITION    OF    MtTLTIEMPLOTIX    PLAI* 

The  bill  amends  the  definition  of  multi- 
employer plan  by  eliminating  the  50-75  per- 
cent test  and  deleting  the  "shared  liability" 
test  from  the  definition  In  order  to  assure 
continuity  and  stability  and  prevent  a  plan 
from  shifting  back  and  forth  from  the  multi- 
employer fund  to  the  single-employer  fund. 
The  provision  with  respect  to  pre-contrtbu- 
tory  service  contained  In  the  definition  Is 
simply  Inserted  in  the  appropriate  sections 
of  the  Code  and  ERISA,  but  no  change  In 
current  law  is  intended  by  this  shift  The 
committee  belle'-es  that  the  regulatory  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  ade- 
quate to  protect  aralnst  potential  for  abtiae 
which  may  exist  because  of  elimination  of 
the  50-75  percent  test. 

J.    MERGERS    AND    TRANSFERS    OF    ASSETS 

The  committee  proposes  a  test  for  merg- 
ers of  multiemployer  plans  that  Is  In- 
tended to  protect  plan  participants  and  the 
solvency  of  the  corporation  while  providing 
parties  with  the  necessary  fiexlblllty  to  ef- 
fect appropriate  mergers.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  where  appropriate  It  Is  in  the 
Interests  of  plan  participants  and  Impor- 
tant to  encourage  large  broad  based  finan- 
cially sound  plans  to  merge  with  small 
plans  with  a  narrow  contribution  base  which 
are  particularly  susceptible  to  decline,  and 
to  encourage  the  amalgamation  of  small 
plans  to  enlarge  smd  diversify  their  contribu- 
tion  base. 

The  committee  has  exempted  written  rec- 
iprocity agreements  from  asset  transfer 
rules,  except  to  the  extent  the  corporation 
determines  application  of  the  rules  Is  neces- 
sary. TTie  committee  believes  that  It  Is  Im- 
portant to  encourage  expansion  of  recipro- 
cals to  enhance  pension  portabUlty. 

K.     ACTIONS     TAKEN     BEFORE     RECXTLATTONS     AU 
PRESCRIBED 

The  committee  beUeves  it  is  important  that 
parties  be  able  to  take  the  necessary  actions 
required  by  this  bUl,  to  foster  the  financial 
soundness  of  multiemployer  plans  In  the  In- 
terests of  benefit  security  for  plan  partici- 
pants, in  advance  of  the  Issuance  of  regu- 
lations. The  committee  believes  that  persons 
who  act  reasonably  prior  to  the  Issuance  of 
regulations  should  be  treated  as  having  com- 
piled with  regulations  for  the  period  before 
such  regulations  take  effect,  provided  that 
they  have  not  acted  in  violation  of  any  tem- 
porary rules  or  opinions  Issued  In  the  In- 
terim period. 

Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation. 
Washington   DC  .  January  29.  1980. 
Hon  Frank  Thompson,  Jr., 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor -Manoffe- 
ment  RelatioTis.  Washington.  D.C. 
Dear    Mr      Chairman      This     Is     In     re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  cost  estimates  of 
the   multlem-aloyer  pension   plan   Insurance 
program  under  the  provisions  of  H.R  3904,  as 
revised   December   13.   1979.   and   under   two 
revisions  to  that  bill  which  we  understand 
are  under  consideration  Theoe  revisions  are: 
1    a  reoulrement  that  plans  In  reorganiza- 
tion take  into  account  recent  experience  In 
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determining    their    estimated    contribution     levels    and    fimdlng    standards    affect    the      These   estimates  are   based  on  a  projection 

base  for  a  plan  year;  and  sponsoring  parties'    wUlingness    to   Increase      that    11    plans   covering    70.000   participants 

2.  an  overburden  credit  based   (a)   on  the     contributions     above      minimum      fundinB      will  hprnm*.  in,:r,iv<.r,r  ,,„^^ 
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protected    by    encouraging    previously     sions  to  relieve  the  burdens  on  employ- 
withdrawn   employers   to   restore   their     ers  and  active  employees  of  the  dras- 


where  they  are  faced  with  the  alter- 
native of  plan  termination  or  increasing 
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detennining  their  estimated  contribution 
base  for  a  plan  year;  and 

2.  an  overburden  credit  based  (a)  on  the 
excess  of  retired  participants  ( instead  of  all 
Inactive  participants)  over  active  partici- 
pants and  (b)  on  guaranteed  benefits  (In- 
stead of  full  vested  benefits). 

The  cost  estimates  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  under  the  revisions  are  set 
out  in  the  attached  table.  These  estimates 
are  based  on  the  revised  PBGC  cost-projec- 
tion model  that  incorporates  a  number  of 
significant  improvements.  For  example,  we 
have: 

1.  enlarged  the  sample  of  multiemployer 
plans  by  almost  50  percent,  from  279  to 
413  plans — the  sample  now  Includes  23  per- 
cent of  all  multiemployer  plans,  and  75 
percent  of  all  multiemployer  plan  partici- 
pants: 

2.  added  data  from  the  1976  and  1977  Form 
5500  for  a  substantial   number  of  plans; 

3.  used  the  latest  (1979)  projection  of  in- 
dustry employment  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  to  forecast  the  number  of  active 
participants  in  the  sample  plans. 

4.  increased  the  number  of  sample  plans 
In  four  industries  which  our  earlier  analyses 
Identified  as  having  a  high  proportion  of 
plans  experiencing  financial  difficulty;    and 

5.  expanded  the  PBGC  model  to  project 
the  characteristics  of  all  nlans  that  might  be- 
come Insolvent  through  1996. 

The  behavior  of  sponsoring  parties  creates 
a  number  of  uncertainties  that  could  alter 
the  costs  estimated  by  the  model.  These  un- 
certainties include: 

1.  the  degree  to  which  sponsoring  parties 
are  prepared  to  increase  contribution  rates 
or  adjust  benefits  during  reorganization: 

2  the  degree  to  which  employer,  liability, 
requirements,  premium  requirements,  benefit 
guarantee  levels,  and  funding  standards  may 
affect  employer  withdrawals  from,  or  entry 
into,  plans: 

3.  the  degree  to  which  benefit  guarantee 


levels  and  funding  standards  affect  the 
sponsoring  parties'  willingness  to  Increase 
contributions  above  minimum  funding 
standards;  and 

4.  future  changes  in  covered  employment 
under  multiemployer  plans. 

Further,  the  cost  estimates  reflect  projec- 
tions of  plan  populations  and  plan  char- 
acteristics. Consequently,  actual  program 
costs  could  be  higher  or  lower  than  the 
model  estimates. 

We  have  prepared  a  range  of  estimates  for 
both  the  cost  of  H.R.  3904  and  the  revisions. 
The  low  end  of  the  range  assumes  that  all 
financially  troubled  plans  take  advantage  of 
the  reorganization  procedures  set  forth  In 
sections  4241-4245  of  the  bill.  Tlie  high  end 
of  the  range  assumes  that  sponsors  of  fi- 
nancially troubled  plans  will  choose  mass 
withdrawal  when  the  cost  of  continuation 
exceeds  the  cost  of  mass  withdrawal. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  multi- 
employer termination  insurance  program  for 
H.R.  3904  and  the  revisions  are  shown  In 
the  attached  table  for  two  guarantee  levels: 
100  percent  of  the  first  $5  of  the  annual  ac- 
crual rate  and  60  percent  of  the  next  $15 
("60  percent  guarantee") .  and  100  percent  of 
the  first  $5  and  80  percent  of  the  next  $15 
("80  percent  guarantee").  The  key  findings 
In  this  table  are  that: 

1.  The  potential  cost  of  an  80  percent 
guarantee  under  current  H.R.  3904  funding 
rules  ranges  from  $210  million  to  $!55  mil- 
lion. These  estimates  are  based  on  a  pro- 
jection that  15  plans  covering  110.000  par- 
tlclpjints  win  become  Insolvent  under  the 
reorganization  assumption  and  that  42  plans 
with  560.000  participants  will  become  in- 
solvent under  the  mass  withdrawal  assump- 
tion. 

2.  The  potential  cost  of  an  80  percent 
guarantee  under  the  nroposed  funding  rules 
ranges   from   $95   million   to    $390    million. 


These  estimates  are  based  on  a  projection 
that  U  plans  covering  70,000  participants 
will  become  insolvent  under  the  reorganiza- 
tion assumption  and  that  53  plans  cover- 
ing 575,000  participants  will  become  insol- 
vent under  the  mass  withdrawal  assumption. 
The  stricter  funding  standards  required 
under  the  revisions  lead  to  fewer  plan  in- 
solvencies and  lower  program  costs  for  those 
plans  that  do  become  Insolvent.  Because  the 
funding  rules  under  the  revisions  would  re- 
quire substantially  higher  contribution  rates 
for  some  plans  than  H  R.  3904  presently 
would  require,  program  costs  under  the  re- 
visions are  more  likely  to  tend  towards  the 
higher  end  of  the  range  than  are  program 
costs  under  H.R.  3904. 

3.  The  percentage  of  vested  benefits  paid 
Is  substantially  greater  under  the  revisions 
because  fewer  plans  with  high  benefits  are 
projected  to  become  insolvent.  As  shown  in 
the  table,  under  the  80  percent  guarantee 
level,  86  percent  of  vested  benefits  would  be 
paid.  Under  the  60  percent  guarantee  level. 
78  percent  of  vested  benefits  would  be  paid. 
Further,  under  the  reorganization  assump- 
tion. 35  percent  of  participants  In  insolvent 
plans  would  have  100  percent  of  their  vested 
benefits  paid  under  the  80  percent  guaran- 
tee: 30  percent  of  participants  would  have 
100  percent  of  their  vested  benefits  paid 
under  the  60  percent  guarantee. 

4.  The  annual  premium  required  to  fund 
the  80  percent  guarantee  under  the  revisions 
ranges  from  $1.75  to  $5.50  per  participant. 
This  estimate  assumes  that  there  is  a  level 
premium  starting  in  1981  which  continues 
for  20  years.  Generally,  the  required  pre- 
mium increases  with  the  length  of  any 
phase-in  period. 

We   hope   this   Information   is   helpful   to 
you  In  your  consideration  of  H.R.  3904. 
Sincerely. 

'    ROBEBT  E.  Nagle, 
Executive  Director. 


IMPACT  OF  DIFFERENT  LEVELS  OF  MULTIEMPLOYER  PLAN  BENEFIT  GUARANTEES  AND  FUNDING  RULESi 


Range  of  re- 
Range  of  num-                              quired  level  Approximate 
ber  cf  plans                                premiums  percentage  of 
requiring            Range  of             starling  vested  bene- 
assistance       PBGC  costs           in  1981  •  fits  paid  ' 


H.R.  3904  funding  rules: 

Guarantee  of  1()0  percent  of 
1st  J5  of  annual  accrual 
rate  and 

60  percent  of  next  J15.. 
80  percent  of  ne«t  $15.. 


15-41 
15-42 


$145-J350 

210-  455 


J2. 40- J5. 00 

3. 20-  6.  30 


Range  of  num- 
ber of  plans 
requiring 
assistance 


Range  of 
PBGC  costs 


Range  of  re- 
quired level  Approximate 
premiums  percentage  of 
starting  vested  bene- 
in  198P  fits  paid  1 


Revised  funding  rules: 

Guarantee  of  100  percent  of 

1st  S5  of  annual  accrual 

rate  and- 

60  percent  of  next  J15.. 

80  percent  of  next  J15.. 


10-54 

55-275 

1.25-  4.05 

78 

11-53 

95-  390 

1.  75-  5.  50 

86 

'  Estimates  reflect  the  program  costs  atising  from  plans  becoming  insolvent  or  terminating  by 
mass  witlidrawal  during  the  20-yr  forecast  period  (1977-96).  The  lower  estimates  in  this  table 
assume  that  all  plans  reorganize.  The  higher  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
employers  in  financially  troubleJ  plans  withdraw  en  masse  instead  of  reorganizing.  Mass  with- 
drawal is  assumed  to  occur  when  a  plan  meets  3  conditions:  (1)  it  meets  the  criteria  (referred  to 
as  a  "termination  screen  )  set  out  m  the  July  1.  1978,  Multiemployer  Reoort:  (2)  it  is  in  reorgani- 
zation; and  (3)  its  annual  withdrawal  liability  payments  would  be  less  than  the  expected  annual 
contributions  it  would  be  required  to  pay  durine  the  next  collective  bargaining  period.  Data  are 
based  upon  results  from  3  sample  of  413  plans;  these  data  were  then  weighted  to  obtain  estimates 


for  all  multiemployer  plans.  (The  estimates  in  this  table  are  based  upon  the  assumption  that  all 
plans  that  enter  reorganization  increase  their  contributions  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  the 
proposed  minimum  contribution  requirement  fundin?  standards.) 

-The  premiums  shown  are  the  level  annual  premium  per  participant  besinning  in  1981  and 
continuing  for  20  yr.  Required  premiums  include  the  cost  of  guaranteeing  benefits  to  currently 
terminated  plans  as  well  as  the  cost  of  PBGC  administrative  expenses.  These  costs  are  estim-ted 
to  be  50.54  per  participant. 

'  Reflects  the  average  percentage  of  vested  benefits  that  would  be  guaranteed  to  pa  rticipant 
after  the  point  of  plan  insolvency. 


Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  Jersey  for 
yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec- 
tion 104  adds  a  new  secton  4201  under 
title  rv  of  ERISA  providing  for  employer 
withdrawal  liabihty.  In  the  event  of  a 
partial  withdrawal,  the  bill  also  provides 
for  the  abatement  of  such  employer 
withdrawal  liability  under  certain  condi- 


tions as  set  forth  in  paragraph  f8>   of 
section  4201. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  intent 
of  this  abatement  rule  is  to  maintain 
equity  among  different  employers  by  as- 
suring a  similar  aoplication  of  the  par- 
tial withdrawal  liability  rules  to  employ- 
ers in  similar  situations  even  though 
such  employers'  situations  may  have  dif- 
fered temporarily  due  to  fluctuations  in 
covered  employment.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  my  colleague  that  the  Pen- 
sion Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  pur- 
suant to  its  authority  under  section  4201 
'b)  '5 1 ,  must  by  regulation  establish  con- 
ditions, including  conditions  similar  to 
those  relating  to  a  partial  withdrawal. 
whereby  the  employer  withdrawal  lia- 


bility payments  of  an  employer  who  has 
completely  withdrawn  from  a  plan  will 
be  abated  on  an  equitable  basis  in  the 
event  the  employer's  obligation  to  con- 
tribute to  the  plan  is  restored? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  My  colleague  is  cor- 
rect in  his  imderstanding  of  the  abate- 
ment rules  as  they  pertain  to  complete 
and  partial  withdrawals  under  section 
4201  of  title  IV  of  ERISA.  By  requiring 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion to  prescribe  conditions  under  which 
the  abatement  of  withdrawal  liability 
can  take  place,  the  bill  carries  out  the 
intended  result  that  employers  be 
charged  only  with  their  fair  share  of 
withdrawal  liability  and  that  the  con- 
tribution base  of  multiemployer  plans  be 
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protected    by    encouraging    previously 
withdrawn  employers   to   restore  their 
covered  employment  to  former  levels. 
1820 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Section  104  extends 
new  minimum  contribution  requirements 
to  multiemployer  plans  by  amending 
title  rv  of  ERISA  to  include  new  section 
4243  and  4243A. 

A  "safe  harbor"  provision  with  respect 
to  the  new  minimum  contribution  re- 
quirement is  contained  in  subsection  >  d  ' 
of  new  section  4243.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
understanding  that  the  "safe  harbor" 
provision  is  applicable  to  the  minimum 
contribution  requirement  for  plans  which 
do  not  meet  the  asset-benefit  test  under 
new  section  4243 A? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  inquiry,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  "safe  harbor,  '  as  you  de- 
scribe the  provision,  as  set  forth  in 
section  4243' d>  is  intended  to  place  a 
limitation  on  the  "minimum  contribu- 
tion requirement"  with  respect  to  a  mul- 
tiemployer plan  regardless  of  whether 
the  minimum  contribution  requirement 
is  imposed  under  section  4243  or  section 
4243A.  I  call  on  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowskii  to  confirm 
whether  or  not  this  is  also  his  under- 
standing of  the  application  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENTCOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  is  correct.  The  safe- 
habor  rule  he  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  refer  to  is  intended  to  place  a 
limit  on  the  minimum  contribution  re- 
quirement regardless  of  whether  the 
minimum  contribution  requirement  is 
imposed  under  section  4243  or  section 
4243A. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  merely  want 
to  rise  to  compliment  him  on  the  worir 
that  he  and  his  staff  have  done  in  re- 
porting this  really  complex  legislation, 
and  most  necessary  legislation.  I  want  to 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  today  in  support 
of  H.R.  3904,  the  Multiemployer  Pension 
Plan  Amendments  of  1980.  As  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Chairman 
Thompson  for  his  diligent  and  fine  work 
in  drafting  this  complex  legislation, 
which  has  the  support  of  a  strong  con- 
sensus of  both  labor  and  management 
groups. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  private  multi- 
employer defined  benefit  pension  plans 
number  about  200  and  cover  approxi- 
mately 8  million  participants  and  re- 
tirees. The  primary  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to  protect  these  participants 
and  retirees  from  the  loss  of  their  pen- 
sions. Further,  this  bill  contains  provi- 


sions to  relieve  the  burdens  on  employ- 
ers and  active  employees  of  the  dras- 
tically increasing  costs  necessary  to 
maintain  benefits  in  declining  industries. 

I  believe  that  these  carefully  structured 
amendments  constitute  a  statutorj' 
framework  which  will  strengthen  multi- 
employer plans  and  provide  greater  plan 
stability  and  growth. 

The  major  threat  to  the  security  of 
plan  participants  is  the  problem  of  de- 
clining industries.  One  of  the  main  objec- 
tives of  the  legislation  is  to  insulate  plans 
to  the  extent  possible  from  these  declines. 
To  achieve  this  objective,  the  bill  pro- 
vides sounder  funding,  employer  with- 
drawal liability,  and  plan  reorganization. 

There  presently  exists  a  potential  for 
large  funding  deficiencies  for  many  plans 
because  of  unanticipated  declines  in  the 
contribution  base  caused  by  external 
factors  such  as  foreign  competition,  tech- 
nological obsolescence  or  changes  in  con- 
sumer and  distribution  patterns.  In  addi- 
tion, sharply  escalating  rates  of  infla- 
tion create  pressures  to  grant  large  retro- 
active benefit  increases  to  retirees  or 
active  workers  nearing  retirement.  The 
bill  would  require  multiemployer  plans 
to  amortize  unfunded  past  service  lia- 
bilities over  30  years  rather  than  40  years 
as  under  current  law.  This  change  is 
necessar>'  because  the  current  standard 
is  not  adequate  to  insure  sound  funding 
for  multiemployer  plans. 

For  some  plans  with  a  large  number  of 
older  participants,  even  the  shorter 
amortization  period  of  30  years  would 
be  insufficient  to  secure  future  benefit 
payments.  The  bUl  would  impose  an 
additional  funding  standard — minimum 
contribution  requirement — on  such  plans. 
In  order  to  avoid  imposing  an  immediate 
sharp  increase  in  required  contributions 
on  a  plan  in  financial  trouble,  the  bill 
contains  a  "safe  harbor"  rule  which 
would  phase  in  the  new  minimum  con- 
tribution requirement.  Further,  the  bill 
would  provide  for  an  overburden  credit 
to  plans  whose  required  minimum  con- 
tribution would  be  pushed  to  intolerably 
high  levels  as  a  result  of  the  number  of 
retirees  in  the  plan  far  exceeding  the 
number  of  active  workers.  The  aim  of 
this  credit  in  combination  with  the  guar- 
antee that  some  portion  of  their  benefit 
will  be  protected,  is  to  induce  active 
employees  and  their  employers  to  stav 
with  the  plan. 

The  bill  also  would  protect  plan  bene- 
fits by  establishing  withdrawal  liability 
for  an  employer  who  leaves  the  plan 
based  on  the  portion  of  the  plan's 
unfunded  benefit  obligations  assigned  to 
the  employer.  Recognizing  the  tempo- 
rary project  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
the  construction  industry  and  certain 
entertainment  industries,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  withdrawal  liability  for  these 
industries  only  in  the  ver>-  limited  cir- 
ctmistance  where  the  employer  continues 
to  work  in  the  area  covered  bv  the  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  without  con- 
tinuing to  contribute  to  the  plan. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  insulate 
plans  from  declines  by  permitting  finan- 
cially shaky  plans,  for  example,  plans  in 
reorganization,  to  avoid  insolvency  by 
reducing  benefits.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  afford  relief  to  parties 


where  they  are  faced  with  the  alter- 
native of  plan  termination  or  increasing 
contributions  to  uneconomic  levels. 

Another  important  objective  of  the 
bill  is  to  eliminate  the  incentives  which 
exist  under  current  law  to  terminate  a 
finajicially  troubled  plan.  Specifically, 
the  bill  provides  that  employers  who  ter- 
minate a  multiemployer  plan  must  con- 
tinue to  fund  the  benefit  obligations 
under  the  plan.  In  the  case  of  termina- 
tion by  mass  withdrawal,  the  employers' 
obligation  is  to  make  withdrawal  liability 
payments.  Further,  the  bill  contains  pro- 
visions for  reduced  guarantees  so  as  to 
encourage  plan  continuation  and  create 
a  disincentive  for  plan  insolvency  and 
mass  withdrawal.  At  the  same  time  the 
bill  would  provide  guarantees  at  levels 
high  enough  to  maintain  benefits  at 
adequate  levels  in  the  event  of  unavoid- 
able plan  insolvency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  sum.  multiemployer 
plans  in  protiding  pension  portability 
and  protecting  benefits  earned  by 
employees  whose  employers  have  with- 
drawn have  insured  the  pensions  of  a 
vast  number  of  American  workers.  TTie 
amendments  contained  in  H.R.  3904  are 
necessarj-  to  the  stability  and  continued 
viability  of  the  multiemployer  private 
pension  system  and  I  urge  their  passage 
•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3904.  the  Multiem- 
ployer Pension  Plan  Amendments  Act  of 
1979.  Enactment  of  this  legislation,  ac- 
companied with  mandatory  pension 
guarantees,  will  be  another  major  step 
forward  in  fulfilling  the  promises  made 
by  Congress  when  we  first  enacted 
ERISA  in  1974.  The  final  version  of  this 
legislation  will  help  determine  how  soon 
we  again  will  have  to  consider  this  mat- 
ter. I  know  that  we  all  hope  that  that 
Will  not  be  necessary  in  the  near  future. 

I  want  to  commend  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  Frank  Thompson,  for 
a  fine  job  in  putting  together  the  broad 
coahtion  of  labor  and  management  sup- 
port for  this  bill.  It  has  been  a  long  and 
diflBcult  task  in  which  we  have  usually, 
though  not  always,  agreed.  Many  of  my 
concerns  with  the  legislation's  impact  on 
the  coal  miners'  pension  plans  have  al- 
ready been  addressed  and  I  hope  that  all 
wUl  be.  to  some  extent,  resolved  by  final 
enactment. 

I  hope  that  enactment  will  occur  be- 
fore the  recent  60-day  extension  nuis 
out.  since  I  beheve  that  action  after  that 
time,  but  before  the  coal  negotiations  be- 
gin late  this  year,  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible.  The  coal  miners 
cannot  again  afford  another  extension  of 
discretionary  coverage. 

Congress  extended  discretionary  cov- 
erage in  the  very  midst  of  the  last  bitu- 
minous contract  negotiations.  The  re- 
sulting uncertainty  m  the  state  of  the 
law  at  that  time  was  extremely  disrup- 
tive to  the  negotiations,  contributing  to 
the  length  of  that  dispute.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  resulted  in  the  suspension  of 
several  months  of  pensions  for  75,000 
1950  retirees — most  of  whom  are  over  70 
years  old.  That  should  never  happen 
again. 

The  susr>ensions  did  happen  once, 
though,  in  part  because  operators  found 
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themselves  forced  into  playing  a  danger- 
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to  have  adequate  and  decent  pensions. 
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But  let  me  say — and  this  is  true  not  in 
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themselves  forced  into  playing  a  danger- 
ous game  of  musical  chairs.  While  some 
of  the  coal  operators  may  have  wanted 
to  withdraw  frwn  the  plan  and  shed  their 
responsibUities  for  past  retirees  onto  re- 
maining employers — which  the  law  per- 
mitted them  to  do — other  more  responsi- 
ble employers,  who  wished  to  continue 
their  funding  of  the  plan,  were  fearful 
that  they  might  unjustly  end  up  "holding 
the  bag"  as  part  of  a  "last  man's  club." 
This  resulted  in  extreme  uncertainty  and 
dlsimlty  in  the  operators"  bargaining  po- 
sition. One  way  under  the  law  at  that 
time  to  insure  all  employers  would  con- 
tinue to  share  their  burdens  was  to  ter- 
minate the  plan.  Even  then,  this  hability 
was  not  certain  under  discretionary  cov- 
erage. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  H.R.  6151— 
to  insure  that  there  were  adequate  legal 
protections  for  the  1950  retirees,  so  that 
they  would  never  again  have  to  fear  the 
loss  of  their  pensions,  and  to  provide,  not 
only  a  disincentive  to  withdraw,  but  also 
an  incentive  for  coal  operators  to  stay 
in  the  frfan — even  through  the  economic 
"boom  to  bust"  periods  so  frequent  in 
coal  mining — without  the  fear  of  finan- 
cial ruin.  Under  H.R.  6151,  it  would  not 
be  to  the  advantage  of  operators  to  with- 
draw from  the  plan,  but  it  would  be  to 
their  advantage  to  stay  in  and.  thereby, 
encourage  the  stability  of  the  plan.  By 
alleviating  the  psychological  fears  of 
both  management  and  labor,  the  1981 
and  future  coal  negotiations  should  be- 
come much  more  manageable.  I  believe 
that  HJR.  6151  would,  therefore,  have 
significantly  reduced  any  risk  to  the 
PBGC  system  by  minimizing  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  plan  would  ever  terminate. 
My  continuing  hope — and  in  fact  my 
strong  belief — is  that  the  "boom  to  bust" 
periods  are  coming  to  an  end.  as  this  Na- 
tion must  continue  to  increase  its  coal 
production  to  decrease  its  reUance  on 
foreign  sources  of  energy. 

Our  initial  and  our  continuing  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  H.R.  6151  have  en- 
couraged others,  including  several 
Members  in  the  Senate,  to  take  a  closer 
look  at  the  problems  and  concerns  that 
we  tried  to  address  in  that  bill  The 
process  of  building  a  coalition  of  sup- 
port for  acceptable  language  that  will 
accomplish  the  goals  embodied  in  H  R. 
6151.  as  passed  by  my  committee,  while 
alleviating  the  fears  of  those  that  be- 
lieved the  bill  would  increase  risk  to  the 
PBGC  system,  has  not  been  easy.  I  am 
encouraged,  however,  that  the  efforts  we 
started  back  in  December  when  I  intro- 
duced the  bill  will  soon  be  fruitful. 

Finally.  I  want  to  commend  the 
United  Mine  Workers  (UMWA)  and  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association 
(BCOA)  for  cooperating  and  forging. 
through  difHcult  and  painstaking  ef- 
forts, a  joint  position  on  this  bill— a 
position  that  will  help  encourage  the 
continued  viability  of  the  UMWA  plans, 
that  will  require  an  expedited  funding 
schedule  for  this  plan,  and  which  will 
legally,  as  well  as  contractually,  insure 
that  all  contributing  employers  will 
continue  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  the 
plan's  financial  responsibilities. 

The  1950  pensioners,  who  built  this 
country  and  the  coal  industry,  deserve 
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to  have  adequate  and  decent  pensions. 
And  they  should  never  again  have  to 
worry  about  receiving  those  pensions. 
I  would  remind  this  Congress  that  the 
predecessor  UMWA  plan  was  established 
by  the  Government  during  Federal  seiz- 
ure of  the  mines  when  most  of  today's 
retirees  were  active  workers  and  that  a 
Republican  Speaker  of  the  House  and  a 
Republican  Senator  played  a  major  role 
in  setting  up  that  plan  which  promised 
these  men  a  pension.  This  reform  legis- 
lation will  finally  help  to  fulfill  and 
guartintee  that  promise.  I  urge  its  swift 
enactment.* 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  have  before  us  a 
complex  bill  amending  a  very  complex 
law.  The  complexity  of  both  the  basic 
ERISA  law  passed  in  1974  and  the  bUl 
before  us  has  been  compounded  by  juris- 
dictional disputes  here  in  this  body  and 
in  the  other  body.  For  my  own  part.  I 
deplore  the  problems  that  have  been 
-spawned  by  these  jurisdictional  disputes. 

When  we  were  considering  ERISA  in 
1974,  there  was  a  conflict  between  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  other  body  there  was 
a  conflict  between  its  comparable  two 
committees,  the  Senate  Labor  and  Fi- 
nance Committees.  In  what  was  called  a 
compromise,  what  really  was  decided 
was  that  we  would  continue  to  disagree 
as  to  who  had  jurisdiction,  and  what 
emerged  was  a  complex  bUl  that  in  effect 
gave  us  two  identical  laws,  one  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  one  in  title 
I  of  EIRISA  which  is  outside  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code.  These  two  were  almost 
identical,  but  not  quite,  and  some  of  the 
slight  differences  between  the  two  have 
given  rise  to  problems  in  interpreting 
ERISA  and.  of  course,  in  spawning  addi- 
tional legislation. 

Let  me  say  that  not  only  has  the  pas- 
sage of  ERISA  since  1974  contributed  to 
the  termination  of  one-third  of  the  pen- 
sion plans  that  were  in  existence  at  the 
time  it  was  passed,  but  it  also  has  given 
rise  to  extensive,  expensive,  complex  liti- 
gation. I  think  that  ERISA  will,  among 
other  good  things,  also  provide  full  em- 
ployment for  lawyers  and  actuaries  for 
many  years  to  come.  Much  of  this  would 
not  have  happened  had  we  been  able  to 
settle  in  a  more  satisfactory  way  the 
jurisdictional  disputes  between  the  sev- 
eral committees. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ( Mr.  Thompson  i  .  who 
has  taken  on  this  burden  of  being  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with  ju- 
risdiction over  ERISA,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  good  friend.  John  Dent 
from  Pennsylvania,  after  his  retirement 
at  the  end  of  the  last  Congress.  I  must 
compliment  him  on  his  capacity  to  learn 
in  a  very  short  period  of  time  this  com- 
plex subject. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  men- 
tioned during  his  part  of  the  general  de- 
bate the  broad  coalition  of  unions  and 
business  representatives  supporting  the 
bill  before  us.  This  is  true.  I  think  it 
does  indicate  that  there  is  real  value  to 
this  legislation,  and  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman 


But  let  me  say — and  this  is  true  not  in 
this  case,  but  in  other  cases — that  we 
should  be  certain  to  think  of  one  other 
group  that  also  ought  to  be  in  broad 
general  agreement.  We  should  think  not 
just  of  the  unions  and  not  just  of  the 
employers,  but  let  us  think  of  the  tax- 
payers, because  there  were  some  other 
suggestions  as  to  what  we  might  do  with 
multiemployer  insurance. 

In  the  coal  industry  there  was  broad 
general  agreement  between  the  coal 
unions,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and 
the  coal  companies,  but,  of  course,  what 
we  did  not  hear  from  them  was  that  the 
two  of  them  were  agreeing  to  put  the 
burden  that  they  currently  bear  on  the 
backs  of  the  taxpayers.  Fortimately,  the 
gentlemein  from  New  Jersey  and  I,  in 
resisting  the  attempts  to  add  that  to  this 
legislation,  were  successful.  But  in  the 
future  let  us  remember  that  merely  l>e- 
cause  the  employers  and  the  unions  agree 
does  not  necessarily  mean  the  law  or  the 
proposed  law  is  good.  Let  us  think  of  how 
the  taxpayers  might  be  affected  as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  before  us  only 
a  small  part  of  ERISA.  We  have  amend- 
ments to  title  IV  and  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  as  it  is  affected  by  title 
IV.  Title  IV  is  the  title  that  created  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
and  the  broad  insurance  scheme  for  in- 
suring workers  that  their  retirement 
benefits  to  a  certain  level  would  be 
guaranteed. 

Within  the  insurance  scheme  we  have 
two  separate  insurance  schemes.  One  is 
single-employer  insurance  which  is  not 
affected  by  the  legislation  before  us.  The 
other  is  multiemployer  insurance.  Single- 
employer  insurance  is  exactly  what  it  is 
by  its  definition,  where  one  employer  es- 
tablishes a  pension  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  that  employer's  employees. 

Multiemployer  insurance  or  Taft- 
Hartley  jointly  trusteed  plans  are  plans 
that  are  brought  about  through  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  and  many  em- 
ployers contribute  to  a  common  fund. 
The  amount  of  the  contribution  to  be 
made  by  each  employer  is  also  deter- 
mined by  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. Then  the  trustees,  half  of  them 
representing  the  employees  and  the 
unions  and  the  other  half  representing 
the  employers,  manage  the  fund  and  set 
the  level  of  benefits  that  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  that  have 
been  negotiated. 

This  was  the  traditional  way  that  mul- 
tiemployer plans  were  structured.  Some- 
how or  other,  those  who  drafted  the  ini- 
tial insurance  scheme  for  ERISA  chose 
to  describe  this  plan  where  negotiations 
brought  about  a  level  of  contributions  as 
a  defined  benefit  plan  when  it  obviously 
is  a  defined  contribution  plan.  Having 
defined  it  as  a  defined  benefit  plan,  they 
then  set  about  to  guarantee  the  level  of 
benefits.  No  employer  has  ever  made  a 
promise  of  a  fixed  level  of  benefits  to  any 
group  of  employees  who  negotiated 
through  their  union  as  to  the  level  of 
contributions.  Yet  now  these  employers 
find  the  benefits  under  ERISA  will  be 
guaranteed  to  a  certain  level;  then  if 
there  is  a  shortfall  in  plan  assets  to 
cover  those  benefits,  the  employer,  who 
has  fully  complied  with  the  collectively 
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bargained  agreement,  will  be  required  to 
pay  additionally  to  cover  any  shortfall. 

I  thought  that  the  insurance  scheme 
should  never  have  been  enacted.  I  still 
think  the  best  way  to  provide  equity  is  to 
repeal  the  insurance  for  multiemployer 
plans  and  to  set  levels  of  funding  so 
that  we  will  have  a  measure  of  guaran- 
tee for  employees  that  the  benefits  will 
be  forthcoming.  They  should  have  to  put 
the  money  in  the  bank,  so  to  speak,  so 
that  the  money  will  be  there  when  the 
employees  retire. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  very  likely  to 
happen,  but  I  will  have  one  amendment 
to  offer  when  we  reach  the  5 -minute  rule 
stagp  tomorrow  that  will  in  effect  repeal 
multiemployer  insurance. 

Barring  that,  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  change  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram that  we  knew  in  1974  was  not 
properly  thought  through.  We  under- 
stood that  so  we  deferred  the  effective 
date  of  multiemployer  insurance,  and 
since  have  deferred  its  implementation 
three  additional  times. 

n  1830 

The  multiemployer  insurance  scheme 
that  is  before  us  is  a  better  scheme  than 
is  in  the  current  law.  The  current  law 
provides  that  the  insurance  will  be  ap- 
plicable at  a  time  when  a  plan  terminates 
and  only  when  a  plan  tenninates.  Now. 
PBGC,  is  looking  for  a  way  out  from  the 
current  law.  and  has  determined  that 
if  we  allow  the  current  law  to  go  into 
effect  it  would  encourage  terminations. 
The  current  law  also,  very  interestingly, 
discourages  employers  from  agreeing  to 
be  union  employers.  It  discourages  them 
from  participating  in  multiemployer 
pension  plans. 

I  think  that  the  unions  in  the  multi- 
employer field  understand  that  the  cur- 
rent law  is  very  antiunion.  It  will 
encourage  employers  to  resist  unionizing 
efforts,  to  resist  agreeing  to  begin  to 
contribute  to  a  multiemployer  pension 
plan  because  the  moment  they  do  that 
they  take  on  a  portion  of  the  unfunded 
liability  built  up  by  other  employers  at 
an  earlier  time.  Now,  that  is  an  im- 
tenable  situation.  It  must  be  changed. 
This  bill  will  change  it. 

I  will  not  get  into  all  of  the  details  as 
to  what  we  do.  but  in  this  bill  we  change 
the  insurable  event  to  insolvency  of  the 
plan  rather  than  termination.  All  of 
the  incentives  in  this  bill  before  us  will 
be  tc  encourage  the  plan  to  continue: 
to  encourage  employers  to  join  plans; 
to  encourage  employers  to  make  their 
contributions  or  to  require  them  to  make 
contributions  even  after  the  plan  be- 
comes insolvent;  to  extend  loans  and 
other  help  to  multiemployer  plans  to 
encourage  them  to  continue :  to  allow  to 
a  certain  extent  what  existed  before 
ERISA,  and  that  is  to  allow  adjustments 
in  plan  benefits  to  meet  expected  con- 
tributions and  plan  assets  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  balance  in  plan  finances. 

Additional  things  can  be  done.  We  can 
reduce  guarantees.  We  can  also  increase 
the  funding  levels  thereby  making  plans 
more  solvent  and  making  it  less  likely 
that  they  will  ever  have  txj  turn  to  PBGC 
for  help.  In  this  way  we  will  have  healthv 
plans. 

I  have  a  series  of  amendments  that  I 
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will  offer  under  the  5-minute  rule  that 
will  do  that  very  thing,  some  in  the 
form  of  requirements,  others  in  the  form 
of  a  carrot,  so  to  speak,  offering  higher 
guarantee  levels  for  the  employee  bene- 
fits if  the  plans  adopt  faster  funding 
schedules. 

Even  in  this  bill  we  recognize  the  need 
to  do  that.  The  original  ERISA  gave 
multiemployer  plans  40  years  over 
which  to  fund  past  service  liabilities. 
The  funding  period  will  be  reduced  to 
30  years  under  this  bill.  That  will  match 
the  single-employer  funding  require- 
ments. 25  or  20  year  funding  would  be 
even  better. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  get 
any  more  deeply  involved  in  a  descrip- 
tion of  my  amendments.  That  can  wait 
until  we  reach  the  5-minute  n;le.  SufQce 
it  to  say  that  this  Member  feels  that  this 
legislation  is  absolutely  necessary,  it  can 
be  improved,  but  with  or  without  my 
amendments  that  I  will  offer  tomorrow, 
I  hope  the  biU  will  be  speedily  passed 
and  that  the  other  body  will  follow  our 
example. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  tune. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  would 
like  to  express,  on  behalf  of  my  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullman),  an  expression  of  gratitude  for 
the  cooperation  which  existed  in  the 
composition  of  this  legislation.  I  think 
that,  in  the  final  analysis,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  people  will  be  better  served  be- 
cause this  cooperation  certainly  was  evi- 
denced between  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  first  provided 
for  pension  guarantees  in  1974.  While 
single  employer  plans  were  automatically 
insured  when  ERISA  was  enacted,  man- 
datory guarantees  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  for  multiem- 
ployer plan  benefits  were  initially  post- 
poned until  January  1,  1978.  Because  of 
concerns  over  the  extent  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's liability.  Congress  has  further 
postponed  the  effective  date  to  July  i 
1980.  During  this  period,  multiemployer 
plans  are  insured  by  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation  only  on  a  dis- 
cretionary basis. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  making 
multiemployer  coverage  discretionary  for 
a  period:  First,  little  was  known  about 
the  risks  of  loss  under  multiemployer 
pension  plans;  second.  Congress  wanted 
to  cause  as  little  disruption  as  possible 
to  the  collective  bargaining  process,  and 
third,  there  were,  and  still  are,  dramatic 
differences  among  multiemployer  plans, 
including  such  factors  as  whether  or  not 
the  plans  are  in  a  geographic  area  ex- 
periencing economic  growth  or  decline, 
the  economic  climate  within  the  indus- 
try, the  extent  of  past  service  liabilities 
in  the  various  plans,  and  the  size  of  the 
plans. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  many  plans 
face  an  uncertain  future,  the  problems 
of  plans  in  financial  distress  precipitated 
the  legislative  recommendations  of  the 


Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation- 
embodied  in  HJR.  3904. 

Congress  is  now  In  a  better  position 
to  make  the  fundamental  pohcy  deci- 
sions on  these  issues  than  we  were  when 
ERISA  was  enacted.  The  bill  reflects 
the  experience  we  have  gained  smce 
1974. 

BILL    SXTMHABT 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  in- 
clude; 

Withdrawal  liability  requiring  an  em- 
ployer to  continue  funding  a  share  of 
the  plans  unfunded  liabihties  when  em- 
ployer leaves  the  plan: 

An  increase  in  the  annual  per  partici- 
pant premium  payable  to  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation  by  multi- 
employer plans  from  50  cents  to  $2.60, 
phased  in  over  a  9-year  period: 

New  benefit  guarantee  levels  based 
upon  years  of  an  employee's  service; 

Plan  reorganization  rules  under 
which  a  plan  in  financial  distress  could 
reduce  certain  benefits  and  must  meet 
new  minimum  contribution  require- 
ments: and 

Making  plan  insolvency,  rather  than 
plan   termination,  the  insurable  event. 

EDtrCATlON     AND     LABOB     COMBtlTTrE 
CONSIDKRATION 

The  bill  (H.R.  3904),  as  approved  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  provides  a  new  definition  for  the 
term  "multiemployer  plan."  imposes  lia- 
bility for  unfunded  benefits  upon  em- 
ployers who  withdraw  from  a  multi- 
employer plan  and  allows  a  deduction 
for  payments  of  the  liability,  permits 
multiemployer  plans  in  financial  dis- 
tress to  reduce  certain  benefits,  imposes 
new  funding  requirements  for  multiem- 
ployer plans.  pro\'ides  new  rules  for 
mergers  and  transfers  of  assets  or  lia- 
bilities involving  multiemployer  plans, 
authorizes  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  insolvent  multiemployer  plans, 
and  provides  new  enforcement  powers 
for  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration and  others. 

The  bill  also  increases  premiums  pay- 
able to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty 
Corporation  by  multiemployer  plans, 
makes  insurance  of  basic  benefits  under 
multiemployer  plans  by  the  Corporation 
m.andatory.  but  modifies  the  level  of  plan 
benefits  guaranteed  by  the  Corporation, 
modifies  the  rules  relating  to  employer 
liabihty  to  the  Corporation  and  plans 
in  the  event  of  the  insolvency  of  a  multi- 
employer plan,  and  changes  the  insur- 
able event  to  plan  insolvency  The 
amendments  made  by  the  bill  are  gen- 
erally effective  upon  enactment. 

WATS    AlTD    MEANS    COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT   IN 
THE   NATURE   OF   A   StTBSTITtrTE 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
amendment  refiects  all  of  the  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor: 

The  amendment  permits  multiemploy- 
er pension  plans  within  a  particular  m- 
dustry  to  set  up  a  tax-exempt  withdraw- 
al liability  reinsurance  fund.  The  fund 
would  reimburse  the  plans  for  certain 
types  of  withdrawal  liability,  including 
uncollectible  liability : 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Pension 
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Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  which  is 
presently  off-budget,  would  be  placed  on- 


by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   (Mr.    RosTENKOwsKi) ,    from    the 


than  not  to  pass  it,  that  it  represents  an 
improvement,  it  really  is  not  a  very  re- 
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Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  which  is 
presently  off-budget,  would  be  placed  on- 
budget: 

The  bill  as  introduced  permits  certain 
plan  benefits  to  be  reduced  in  specific 
circumstances.  The  amendment  would 
limit  such  a  reduction  to  benefit  in- 
creases adopted  after  March  26.  1980.  In 
addition,  plan  participants  and  retirees 
would  be  notified  as  to  their  rights  un- 
der ERISA  in  the  event  of  a  possible 
benefit  reduction, 

Under  the  bill  as  introduced,  with- 
drawal liability  is  generally  effective  for 
employer  withdrawals  from  plans  after 
February  27.  1979.  The  amendment  pro- 
vides that  withdrawal  liability  would  not 
apply  to  certain  withdrawals  announced 
on  March  23.  1980,  and  completed  by 
July  31, 1980.  provided,  however,  that  the 
employer  contributed  enough  to  the  plan 
to  pay  for  his  employees'  vested  benefits; 
and 

The  committee  also  approved  certain 
minor  and  technical  changes,  including 
changes  that  would  relieve  some  of  the 
burdens  of  pensions  plans  administra- 
tion. 

The  five  amendments  specified  under 
the  rule  were  carefully  considered  and 
were  rejected  by  both  the  Ways  and 
Means  and  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittees. This  bill  has  been  delicately 
balanced  so  that  it  has  the  support  of  a 
broad  coaU^^  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment. These  five  amendments  would  up- 
set this  delicate  balance  and  destroy  the 
broad  b£ise  of  support  for  the  bill.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  amendment  and  the  rejection 
of  the  other  five  amendments.  Finally, 
I  urge  the  House  to  support  final  passage 
of  H.R.  3904,  and  to  reject  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  ERISA  is  a  statute 
which  probably  many  of  us  would  not 
have  supported  if  we  had  any  idea  what 
it  was  going  to  get  us  in  for  over  the  past 
couple  of  years.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborni 
has  pointed  out  some  of  the  difficulties 
with  the  existing  law. 

D  1840 

The  gentleman  has  pointed  out  some 
of  the  reasons  why  the  bill  pendmg  be- 
fore us  is  necessary  to  correct  some  of 
the  most  obvious  and  most  disconcerting 
flaws  in  the  present  statute.  The  prob- 
lem is.  however,  that  all  of  the  flaws  are 
not  corrected,  and  I  am  not  sure  they  can. 
be  corrected.  Nevertheless,  we  should 
have  gone  much  further  in  making  cor- 
rections than  either  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  or  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  were  able  to  do  in 
their  deUberations. 

We  have  heard  already  about  the 
reason  for  H.R.  3904,  which  is  pending 
before  us. 

The  current  due  date  is  June  1.  That 
date  is  fast  approaching,  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  this  bill  be  moved  forward 
promptly.  Nevertheless,  this  particular 
bill  does  not  do  enough  of  the  job  that  is 
necessary  for  correction  of  ERISA,  and 
it  needs  to  be  much  more  amended  before 
it  can  do  a  reasonable  job. 

The  amendment,  which  will  be  offered 


by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  RosTENKOwsKi) ,  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  should 
be  adopted.  It  is  an  improvement  over 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  and  is  of  course  supported  by 
that  committee  since  much  of  it  includes 
their  recommendations  which  they  did 
not  have  time  to  do  in  their  committee. 
as  was  pointed  out  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

After  the  Rostenkowski  amendment, 
there  are  five  other  amendments  wtiich 
will  be  moved  by  the  other  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Erlenborni. 

Each  of  those,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minority  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  is  an  important  amendment 
which  is  necessary  to  improve  the  opera- 
tion and  administration  of  ERISA. 

We  believe  that  this  particular  bill,  al- 
though it  will  be  helpiul.  will  leave  an 
incentive  for  bargainers  to  bargain  high- 
er pension  benefits  than  the  economic 
conditions  actually  might  support,  be- 
cause there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
PBGC  will  pick  up  the  broken  pieces  in 
the  event  of  some  kind  of  bankruptcy: 
and  there  is  the  further  possibility,  I 
think,  in  the  minds  of  many  people  that 
the  taxpayers  are  going  to  be  the  insur- 
or  of  last  resort  should  some  of  these 
plans  go  awry. 

The  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Erlenborn),  are  similar  to  those 
offered  by  me,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  RoussELOT)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Schtjlze>, 
in  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

We  believe  that  there  has  to  be  faster 
funding  of  future  pension  benefits  under 
this  particular  bill. 

The  Erlenborn  amendment  in  several 
instances  tries  to  provide  for  this.  We 
believe  that  there  is  too  high  a  guaran- 
tee of  pension  benefits  which  may  not  be 
supportable  under  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  prevail.  The  Erlenborn 
amendments  again  add  these  problems 
as  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill,  if  passed,  will 
be  an  improvement,  but  it  will  not  be 
nearly  enough  of  an  improvement  unless 
those  Erlenborn  amendments  are  passed. 

I  think  particularly  that  the  most  im- 
portant one  would  be  the  one  that  actu- 
ally relieves  multiemployer  plans  of  the 
burdens  of  ERISA  entirely.  That  is 
what  we  should  have  done  in  the  first  in- 
stance. I  think  it  gets  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  promoting  it. 

To  recapitulate.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
the  minority  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  see  the  following  major  prob- 
lems still  existing  in  H.R.  3904;  that  is, 
that  the  benefit  guarantee  levels  are  too 
high,  withdrawal  liability  is  retroactively 
impased.  funding  periods  are  too  long, 
and  premiums  are  likely  to  have  to  be 
increased  before  longer  funding  pe- 
riods. There  are  no  meaningful  incen- 
tives for  financially  responsible  plans. 
Penalties  for  mass  withdrawals  are  not 
strong  enough,  and  effective  dates  may 
be  such  as  to  impose  retroactively  in- 
creased withdrawal  liability. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  think 
it  is  reasonable  to  pass  the  bill  rather 


than  not  to  pass  it,  that  it  represents  an 
improvement,  it  really  is  not  a  very  re- 
sponsible solution.  Partly  we  beheve  this 
is  true  because  of  the  so-called  coahtion 
which  helped  move  the  bill  forward. 

The  coalition  was  referred  to  earlier 
as  being  some  kind  of  broad  group  of 
businesses  and  labor  who  were  interested 
in  passing  this  bill. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  when   S 
business  and  labor  get  together  in  any 
kind  of  legislation,  woe  befalls  the  tax- 
payer and  the  consumer.  I  think  this  Is  / 
what  is  likely  to  happen.  / 

I  leave  this  warning  with  the  body  and 
with  all  of  our  taxpayers,  that  should 
anjihing  happen  to  PBGC,  should  catas- 
trophe fall,  s)iould  there  be  withdrawals, 
should  there  t>e  bankruptcy,  should 
PBGC  go.  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  be 
stuck  with  these  burdens.  What  we  have 
done  in  my  judgment  is  to  guarantee 
artificially  benefit  levels  which  may  or 
may  not  be  achievable,  and  we  have  al- 
lowed contributors  to  these  funds  to  pay 
for  these  levels  over  much  too  long  a  pe- 
riod of  time,  so  that  the  funds  may  never 
be  available. 

Mr.  Chairman,  whenever  we  hear  the 
word  "coalition"  around  here,  we  had 
better  be  sure  who  we  are  talking  about. 
We  had  better  be  sure  that  the  people 
are  included  in  the  definition  of  coalition. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Erlenborn 
amendments. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  mv  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  warns  of  coalitions.  That  is 
fascinating  to  me.  because  from  time  to 
time  I  have  seen  the  gentleman  move  in 
and  out  of  them,  and  indeed  even  he  and 
I  have  coalesced  from  time  to  time.  In 
my  case  I  do  not  fear  in  the  slightest  the 
marvelous  coalition  of  responsible  em- 
ployers throughout  the  coimtry — a  great, 
great  many  of  them — with  the  responsi- 
ble labor  unions. 

I  just  want  to  put  the  public's  mind 
at  ease  about  this  coalition.  It  is  going 
to  work  very,  very  well. 

POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  BAUMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  THOMPSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  iMr.  Murtha) 
having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Rose, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R.  3904). 
to  amend  the  Employee  Retirement  In- 
come Security  Act  of  1974  and  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954.  as 
amended,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
retirement  income  security  under  pri- 
vate multiemployer  pension  plans  by 
strengthening  the  funding  requirements 
for  those  plans,  authorizing  plan  preser- 
vation measures  for  financially  troubled 
multiemployer  pension  plans,  and  re- 
vising the  manner  in  which  the  pension 
plan  termination  insurance  provisions 
apply  to  multiemployer  plans,  had  come 
to  no  resolution  thereon. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  PROVIDE  RELIEF 
FOR  PEOPLE  INJURED  BY  HAZ- 
ARDOUS WASTES 

(Ms.  HOLTZMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.' 

Ms.  HOLTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  relief  to  people  who  have  been 
injured  by,  or  are  in  danger  of  injury 
from,  toxic  or  hazardous  wastes.  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  a  high  incidence  of 
chromosomal  damage  in  those  living 
near  Love  Canal  in  New  York  is  tragic 
evidence  of  the  need  for  such  legislation. 

When  it  is  apparent  that  hazardous 
wastes  are  endangering  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  public,  it  is  imperative  that 
immediate  steps  be  taken  to  remove  the 
people  who  are  in  danger  from  the  site 
and  to  treat  the  injuries  that  have  al- 
ready occurred.  Presently  too  much  time 
is  wasted  trying  to  apportion  blame,  re- 
sponsibility and  costs.  This  does  nothing 
to  help  the  victims.  Ultimately  the  finan- 
cial burden  should  fall  on  the  polluter; 
but  the  victims  cannot  afford  to  wait  for 
relief  until  lengthy  and  complex  litiga- 
tion is  completed.  They  need  help  im- 
mediately. 

My  bill  would  provide  that  relief.  It 
gives  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  a  maximum  of 
15  days  after  receiving  evidence  that 
toxic  or  hazardous  wastes  may  pose  a 
serious  and  immediate  threat  to  the  pub- 
lic health  or  safety  to  make  a  determi- 
nation whether  they  do  pose  such  a 
threat.  Upon  making  this  determination 
the  Administrator  is  to  recommend  to 
the  President  that  he  declare  a  state  of 
hazardous  substances  emergency. 

After  a  state  of  emergency  is  declared, 
EPA  is  instructed  to  determine  the  ex- 
tent of  the  contamination,  to  test  people 
to  identify  those  who  have  been  or  might 
be  injured  and  to  evaluate  ways  to  pre- 
vent further  damage. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  is  empowered 
to  take  steps  necessary  to  protect  the 
public.  It  may  provide  for  the  relocation 
of  the  victims;  the  purchase  of  homes 
that  have  been  contaminated;  the 
medical  treatment  of  those  who  have 
been  injured;  and  the  payment  of  com- 
pensation to  those  whose  income  has 
been  interrupted  for  some  reason  due  to 
the  hazardous  wastes. 

This  bill  is  not  an  attempt  to  compen- 
sate fully  those  who  have  been  injured  by 
hazardous  wastes.  Rather,  it  is  to  provide 
immediate  relief  until  local  and  State  re- 
lief programs  have  come  into  operation, 
insurance  claims  have  been  filed,  and 
Government  and  private  law  suits 
against  the  polluter  have  been  com- 
mented. It  is  to  provide  emergency  relief: 
To  get  the  residents  safely  away  from 
the  wastes  and  to  provide  the  immediate 
medical  and  financial  help  that  is  nec- 
essary to  minimize  physical  injuries  and 
the  disruption  of  their  lives. 

Because  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  have  to  assume  ultimate  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  the  improper 
disposal  of  wastes,  the  bill  provides  that 
the  Government  has  a  right  of  action 
against  the  polluting  company  to  the  ex- 


tent that  it  has  paid  for  relief  that  the 
company  is  ultimately  found  responsible 
for. 

Love  Canal  is  not  an  isolated  incident. 
There  are  50.000  other  toxic  waste 
dumps — time  bombs  waiting  to  go  off. 
When  they  do.  we  must  be  ready  to  act 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  protect  those 
who  have  been  injured  most  directly.  I 
urge  the  speedy  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 


THE  17TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT 1980  QUESTIONNAIRE  RE- 
SULTS 

(Mr.  STENHOLM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  in  our  history,  all  Americans  seem 
to  be  bombarded  with  various  forms  of 
communications.  Newscasters  pause  in 
their  nightly  news  broadcasts  to  offer 
their  own  editorial  opinions;  the  edi- 
torial pages  offer  a  sampling  of  Ameri- 
cans the  opportunity  to  make  their  opin- 
ions known;  and  you  and  I  as  Members 
of  Congress  certainly  have  our  own 
forum  to  express  our  views. 

But  I  can  imderstand  the  feeling  of 
the  average  American  that  his  or  her 
single  voice  makes  little  difference  in 
the  overall  scheme  of  things.  All  too 
often  they  feel  that  their  views  get  lost 
in  the  ever-increasing  clamor  of  media 
dialog  and  political  debate. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  include  in 
the  Record,  for  my  colleagues'  perusal, 
the  views  of  14.000  of  my  constituents 
from  the  17th  Congressional  District  of 
Texas. 

These  opinions,  representing  those  14,- 
000  individual  voices,  are  the  answers 
to  a  questionnaire  that  I  sent  to  each 
household  in  my  district  earlier  this 
year. 

My  colleagues  will  note  that  the 
thread  that  runs  throughout  the  re- 
sponses is  a  fiscally  conservative  view- 
point and  one  that  I  honestly  feel  my 
service  in  Congress  has  reflected. 

These  14,000  individuals  are  joining 
millions  of  other  Americans  in  speaking 
out  against  increasing  Government 
spending  and  interference  by  Govern- 
ment in  their  daily  lives.  Sometimes,  we 
in  the  Congress  tend  to  turn  deaf  ears 
to  those  voices  and  I  think  it  time  we 
started  listening  to  the  people  we  were 
elected  to  serve  again. 

The  material  follows:         ^ 

The  17th  Congressional  District  1980 

(auESTIONNAIRE    RESULTS 

1.  Which  of  the  following  expresses  your 
opinion  In  regard  to  foreign  aid  Eissistance? 
^ Choose  one.) 

a.  No  foreign  aid  is  necessary.  8.3  percent. 

b.  Should  give  aid  to  our  allies  only.  25.7 
percent. 

c.  Should  give  aid  to  nations  only  when 
they  are  experiencing  mass  starvation.  21.1 
percent. 

d.  Reduce  foreign  and  all  other  programs 
to  help  balance  the  budget.  39.2  percent. 

e.  Present  foreign  aid  policy  is  appropri- 
ate. 3  7  percent. 

f.  Expand  foreign  aid  assistance.  2.0  per- 
cent. 

2.  In  light  of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions to  Initiate  the  registration  for  a  draft. 


which  of  the  following  expresses  your  opin- 
ion? ('iou  may  choose  more  than  one  ) 

a.  Oppose  registration  and  drafting  of 
men  or  women.  8.6  percent. 

b.  Support  regutratlon  and  drafting  of 
men  only.  36.0  percent. 

c.  Support  registration  and  drafting  of 
men  and  women.  40.8  percent. 

d.  Support  registration  of  women.  7.1  per- 
cent. 

e.  Support  drafting  of  women  for  front 
line  duty.  3.7  percent. 

f.  Support  drafting  of  women  for  non- 
combat  roles  only.  37.4  percent. 

3.  Which  statements  most  closely  repre- 
sent your  views  on  abortion?  (You  may 
choose  more  than  one.) 

a.  I  would  never  support  abortion  in  any 
circumstances.   13  1  percent. 

b.  Abortion  Is  a  private  matter  between  a 
woman,  her  doctor  and  her  God.  62.9  per- 
cent. 

c.  Federal  funding  should  be  available  to 
all  who  want  an  abortion.  5.2  percent. 

d.  Federal  funding  should  be  available 
only  in  cases  regarding  life  or  death.  Incest 
or  rape.  36.8  percent. 

e.  Federal  funding  should  never  be  avail- 
able for  any  reason    22.2  percent. 

f  There  should  be  a  Constitutional 
Amendment  prohibiting  abortion  for  any 
reason.  5.1  percent. 

4.  As  a  constituent  of  the  17th  District, 
you  have  a  right  to  know  my  views  and  votes 
on  any  situation  that  comes  before  the  Con- 
gress. Which  of  the  following  do  you  con- 
sider the  most  effective  means  of  constitu- 
ent communications?  (You  may  choose  more 
than  one  ) 

a.  Public  service  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams dealing  with  current  Issues.  25.7  per- 
cent. 

b.  Monthly  newsletter,  such  as  Viewpoint, 
dealing  with  votes,  current  Issues  and  re- 
questing feedback  from  constituents.  64.5 
percent 

c.  In-depth  brleflnes  on  special  Issue  areas 
sent  to  those  requesting  them.  15.7  percent. 

d.  Newspaper  releases  with  in-depth  analy- 
ses of  Issues  and  votes.  29  3  percent. 

e.  Responses  to  individual  letters  and 
phone  calls  26.2  percent. 

f.  Town  Hall  meetings.  7.5  percent. 

5.  Which  of  the  following  pro-'osals  do  you 
feel  would  benefit  the  private  business  sec- 
tor? (You  may  choose  more  than  one  ) 

a.  Adopt  accelerated  depreciation  for  busi- 
ness capital  Investments.  15.2  percent. 

b.  Increase  the  limit  on  Small  Business 
Administration  loan.s    11  3  percent. 

c.  Exercise  more  Congressional  oversight  of 
regulaton,-  agencies.  18.3  percent. 

d.  Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  tax  bur- 
dens on  family  owned  businesses.  35.2  per- 
cent. 

e.  Balance  the  budget  and  limit  govern- 
ment spending.  61  6  percent. 

f  No  opinion   7.6  percent. 

6  What  changes.  If  any.  would  you  sup- 
port with  regard  to  the  Food  Stamp  Pro- 
gram? (You  may  choose  more  than  one.) 

a.  Increase  benefits  for  elderly  and  dis- 
abled  38.2  percent. 

b.  A  general  increase  of  benefits.  2.4  per- 
cent. 

c.  Tighter  restrictions  for  Individual  eligi- 
bility. 61.8  percent. 

d.  Elimination  of  benefits  for  Individuals 
on  strike.  51.1  percent. 

e.  A  general  reduction  la  the  availability 
In  benefits.  22  percent. 

f.  Elimination  of  the  food  stamp  program 
altogether.  16.2  percent. 

7.  What  are  your  views  on  the  imposition 
of  wage-and-prlce  controls? 

a  Support.  37  I  percent, 
b  Oppose  50.0  percent, 
c.  No  opinion.  12.9  percent. 

8.  Do  you  favor  the  restoration  of  TOlun- 
tary  prayer  In  public  schools? 

a.  Yes.  87.4  percent. 
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one  until  either  the  money  was  paid  or  there     agreements  where  a  subcontractor  would     speaking  only  Spanish  or  Creole,  special 
wa.s'not  so  much  as  an  Algerian  rowboat  left     waive  his  riehts  under  the  Miller  Act.     orientation,  language  framing  and  re- 
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b.  No.  7.4  percent. 

c.  No  opinion.  5.2  percent. 

9.  Wliat  are  your  views  on  a  comprehen- 
sive National  Health  Care  Program? 

a.  Support.  22.6  percent. 

b.  Oppose.  66.1  percent. 

c.  No  opinion.  11.2  percent. 

Chahles   W.   Stenholm, 

Member  of  Congress. 


ni2io 

ABORTION  FUNDING  AND 
THE  COURTS 

'Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
article,  "Should  Congress  Investigate  the 
Treasury's  Funding  of  Abortion?"  (Hu- 
man Life  Review,  spring,  1978)  Univer- 
sity of  California  law  professor  and  well 
known  authority  of  constitutional  law. 
John  T.  Noonan,  Jr.,  lists  a  series  of 
judicial  precedents  reconfirming  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  article  I. 
section  9,  clause  7  of  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, namely  that  Congress  has  exclusive 
responsibility  for  appropriations. 

He  also  points  out  that  the  Hyde 
amendment,  since  it  was  first  offered  in 
1976,  has  been  in  accordance  with  House 
rule  XXI,  "the  Holman  Rule."  Tradition- 
ally, the  House  has  taken  the  position 
that  amendments  under  this  rule,  if 
they  are  accepted,  become,  not  separate 
pieces  of  legislation,  but  a  part  of  the 
Appropriations  Act  itself. 

Recently,  in  the  case  of  Harris  against 
McRae,  Judge  Dooling  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  took  It  upon  himself  to  order 
HEW  to  ignore  the  Hyde  amendment  and 
spend  fimds  for  abortions  for  which  no 
fimds  were  appropriated.  A  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  joined 
in  a  brief  urging  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  overrule  that  order. 

Professor  Noonan  points  out  that  when 
Judge  Dooling  first  ruled  against  an  ear- 
Uer  version  of  the  Hyde  amendment  in 
1976,  he  did  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
two  other  Federal  judges— Judge  Sirica 
of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  Judge  Biunno  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  New  Jersey- 
had  each  dismissed  requests  for  injunc- 
tions against  the  enforcement  of  the 
Hyde  amendment.  Their  reasons  were- 
First,  that  there  had  not  been  a  nnding 
by  the  court  of  irreparable  injury  to  the 
plaintiffs  and  second,  that  Congress  has 
exclusive  control  of  the  Federal  purse 

Pointing  out  that  Judge  Dooling  had 
set  aside  "a  section  of  an  appropriations 
act,"  Professor  Noonan  writes: 

Judge  Dooling.  in  direct  conflict  with 
Judge  Biunno.  thought  the  money  for  elec- 
tive abortions  had  actually  been'  appropri- 
ated but  that  the  "use"  of  this  money  had 
been  restrained  by  the  Hyde  Amendment. 

Professor  Noonan  continues: 

,„!Ui'i!J**^'7  ^*  ignored  the  House's  own 
understanding  of  its  legislative  process:  that 
a  vote  for  an  amendment  to  an  approprla- 
^n^.  ^  ■  '°'*"'^^»°8  use  of  appropriated 
funds  for  a  given  purpose,  was  a  vote  not 
to  appropriate  for  that  purpose 

■The  investigation  that  this  article's 
title  suggests  may  be  inappropriate  and 


impractical  at  this  time — 4  years  after 
the  fact — but  essentially  the  same  situ- 
ation exists  today. 

In  January  of  this  year.  Judge  Dooling 
again  ordered  that  money  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  bo  paid  out  for  abortions.  In 
effect,  he  not  only  appropriated  money 
where  there  was  no  appropriation;  he 
appropriated  money  in  spite  of  the  spe- 
cific refusal  by  Congress  to  make  such  an 
appropriation.  It  seems  that  the  collec- 
tive reasoning  and  the  decision  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  not 
to  allow  the  expenditiu-e  of  funds  for  this 
purpose  were  no  match  for  the  judicial 
powers  of  a  single  Federal  judge  who 
overniled  that  decision  and  ordered  that 
the  money  be  spent.  Just  how  much  pow- 
er should  a  Federal  judge  have? 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  allowed 
Judge  Cooling's  order  to  remain  in  force 
while  that  body  deliberates  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Hyde  amendment. 
But,  if  we  agree  that  the  Holman  rule 
was  legally  and  legitimately  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Hyde 
amendment  to  the  Labor/HEW  Appro- 
priations Act,  we  must  also  agree  that 
the  Hyde  amendment  was  and  is  still  a 
part  of  that  legislation,  not  a  separate 
entity.  Thus,  if  the  Hyde  amendment  is 
ruled  unconstitutional,  so  also,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  Appropriations  Act, 
of  which  Hyde  is  an  essential  part,  should 
be  brought  into  question. 

Professor  Noonan's  article  also  pro- 
vides evidence  of  the  kind  of  judicial  and 
administrative  abuses  that  my  bill,  the 
Human  Anti-Injunction  Act  'H.R.  7307' . 
is  aimed  at  preventing  in  the  future.  If 
the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  was  necessary 
in  1932  to  correct  alleged  judicial  abuses 
in  labor  disputes,  it  is  more  imperative 
now  to  act  when  the  courts  have  again 
and  again  frustrated  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple by  ruling  that  public  money  be  paid 
out  for  abortions,  similar  legislation  is 
needed. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  should  be  a  clear 
message  to  the  court  that  Congress  wiU 
no  longer  tolerate  judicial  encroachment 
into  the  legislative  domain — specifically: 
We  intend  to  insure  that  Congress  alone 
has  the  authority  and  responsibihty  for 
the  Federal  purse. 


TWO  HUNDRED  DAYS  OF  SHAME— 
A  LESSON  FROM  THE  PAST 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  > 

Mr.  DORNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  200th  day  of  shame  for  Amer- 
ica. 200  days  of  imprisonment  and  mental 
torture  for  our  American  hostages  in 
Iran,  and  200  days  of  pain  for  their  fami- 
lies and  friends. 

I  know  the  President  has  assured  us 
all  that  the  hostage  crisis  is  "manage- 
able." but  I  just  cannot  buy  that  line 
of  campaign  rhetoric. 

I  introduce  for  the  Record  a  column 
from  yesterday's  Washington  Post:  "The 
Hostage  Crisis  of  1803."  It  filled  me  with 
pride  for  President  Jefferson's  leader- 
ship. But  I  feel  shame  and  humiliation 
in  the  comparison  to  our  present  hostage 
crisis. 


Some  will  say  the  times  and  circum- 
stances change.  But  the  nature  of  liberty 
and  the  necessity  for  free  nations  to 
firmly  resist  barbarism  does  not  change. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  founder  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party,  surely  must  wonder  at  the 
utter  lack  of  leadership  m  his  party 
today. 

The  column  follows : 

The    Hostage    Crisis   or    1803 
(By  Forrest  McDonald) 

Jimmy  Carter  Is  not  the  first  American 
president  to  be  faced  with  a  hostage  crisis 
in  the  Islamic  world.  Washington.  Adams, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  were  repeatedly 
plagued  with  Just  that  problem.  It  was  Jef- 
ferson and  his  secretary  of  state  and  suc- 
cessor, Madison,  who  came  up  with  a  solution. 

At  the  time,  there  were,  on  the  Barbary 
Coast  of  North  Africa,  four  Islamic  king- 
doms— Morocco,  Algeria.  Tunisia  and  Trip- 
oli— that  lived  mainly  by  stealing  on  the 
high  seas.  Rather  than  prevent  such  outrages, 
the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  avoided  dep- 
redations by  paying  formal  bribes  of 
"tribute." 

The  United  States,  under  "Washington  and 
Adams,  followed  the  European  example. 
Though  the  Washington  administration  built 
a  small  navy  In  response  to  Arabic  threats. 
It  opted,  under  popular  pressure,  to  moth- 
ball the  fleet  and  pay  tribute  Instead. 

Jefferson  and  Madison  refused  to  follow 
such  a  course.  Jefferson  sent  the  Infant  U.S. 
Navy  to  the  Mediterranean  to  engage  In  de- 
fensive operations,  protecting  American  mer- 
chant ships. 

The  hostage  crisis  came  In  1803.  Late  that 
year,  the  44-gun  frigate  USS  Philadelphia 
ran  aground  on  a  sand  bar  off  Tripoli,  and 
its  entire  crew  was  taken  hostage.  That  was 
a  routine  instrument  of  statecraft  In  the 
Islamic  world;  when  European  governments 
proved  loath  to  pay  tribute,  Barbary  Coast 
whipped  them  into  line  by  seizing  their  na- 
tionals and  holding  them  In  dungeons  until 
they  capitulated  and,  incidentally,  ransoms 
were  paid. 

Jefferson  would  have  no  part  of  It,  He 
threw  the  entire  U.S.  Navy,  such  as  It  was. 
against  Tripoli — not  to  free  the  hostages,  but 
to  teach  the  Tripolltans  never  to  trifle  with 
the  United  States  again.  After  some  spec- 
tacular fighting,  the  pasha  of  Tripoli  was 
forced  to  agree  to  cease  plundering  American 
ships  and  to  waive  American  tribute  in  fu- 
ture. The  captives  were  released,  unharmed. 

But  the  American  commander.  Edward 
Preble,  was  not  content  to  let  the  matter  rest 
there.  Interpreting  the  president's  orders 
liberally  (and  properly),  he  gave  the  Algeri- 
ans and  the  Moroccans  a  taste  of  the  same 
medicine.  The  Jefferson  administration  was 
then  able  to  establish  a  general  settlement 
on  favorable  terms. 

Unfortunately,  during  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Algerians  took  advantage  of  America's 
troubles  and  resumed  their  raiding.  Nearly 
200  American  merchant  seamen  were  cap- 
tured, imprisoned  and  forced  into  slavery. 
As  soon  as  it  became  possible,  the  Navy  was 
sent  out  to  tend  to  the  matter. 

In  1815.  Madison  dispatched  Capt.  Stephen 
Decatur  to  the  Mediterranean  with  three 
frigates,  two  sloops  of  war  and  five  light  Bal- 
timore clipper-schooners.  Just  past  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar,  the  squadron  sighted  the  Al- 
gerian flagship  and  reduced  her  to  garbage  In 
20  minutes. 

Decatur  sailed  on  to  Algeria  and  paid  the 
pasha  a  personal  call.  Not  only  must  the 
piracy  stop,  tribute  to  be  forever  ended  and 
the  enslaved  crews  released.  Decatur  said,  but 
the  pasha  must  pay  the  United  States  an 
Indemnity  for  having  captured  the  crewmen 
in  the  first  place. 

The  pasha  demurred,  whereupon  Decatur 
calmly  Informed  him  that  the  Americans 
would  start  sinking  Algerian  ships,  one  by 
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one.  until  either  the  money  was  paid  or  there 
was  not  so  much  as  an  Algerian  rowboat  left 
afloat.  The  pasha  capitulated.  Then  Decatur 
did  the  same  thing  with  the  rulers  of  Tunis 
and  Tripoli,  with  the  same  results. 

The  Barbary  rulers  were  a  slippery  lot  and 
no  doubt  planned  to  go  back  to  their  old 
ways  as  soon  as  Decatur  was  out  of  sight. 
But  they  were  in  for  a  rude  surprise.  Decatur 
had  scarcely  sailed  out  before  an  American 
squadron  under  William  Balnbrldge  sailed 
in  to  pay  a  polite  "social  caU."  The  rulers 
got  the  message. 

To  make  sure  they  did  not  forget  it,  the 
Navy  leased  a  permanent  base  at  Port  Mahon 
on  the  Island  of  Majorca  and  cruised  the 
Mediterranean  on  "friendly"  visits  for  years 
thereafter.  The  Barbary  Arabs  did  not  forget. 


MILLER  ACT  AMENDMENTS  WOULD 
BENEFIT  SUBCONTRACTORS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. I 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Congress  first  passed  the  Miller  Act  in 
1935,  its  primary  objective  was  to  safe- 
guard the  rights  of  subcontractors  and 
suppliers  in  connection  with  Federal  con- 
struction contracts.  Normally,  a  me- 
chanic's lien  serves.as  an  adequate  secu- 
rity for  payment  for  work  done  by  subcon- 
tractors or  suppliers  in  the  construction 
industry.  However,  since  a  mechanic's 
lien  does  not  attach  to  Federal  property, 
some  other  mechanism  was  needed  to 
protect  them.  Consequently.  Congress 
provided  a  vehicle  in  Federal  law  so  that 
subcontractors  or  supphers  could  recover 
overdue  payments  from  prime  contrac- 
tors on  Government-financed  projects. 

The  Miller  Act  requires  the  prime  con- 
tractor to  provide  a  payment  bond, 
where  the  value  of  the  contract  exceeds 
$25,000.  The  payment  bond  is  required 
as  a  security  for  the  protection  of  those 
supplying  labor  and/or  materials  in  the 
performance  of  such  public  contracts. 
Then,  if  a  subcontractor  or  supplier  is 
not  paid  within  90  days  after  full  per- 
formance, he  is  given  a  right  to  bring  an 
action  in  the  U.S.  district  court  against 
either  the  prime  or  the  surety  on  the 
payment  bond.  The  suit  must  be  brought 
where  the  contract  was  performed,  with- 
in 1  year  after  the  labor  was  performed 
or  the  materials  supplied.  In  enacting 
this  law,  the  Congress  embraced  a  pub- 
lic policy  of  protecting  subcontractors 
working  on  Government  construction 
contracts. 

But,  while  the  intent  of  the  original 
Miller  Act  is  clear,  as  a  practical  matter 
the  remedv  provided  has  all  too  often 
been  illusory.  Freouently.  the  cost  of  liti- 
gation is  prohibitively  high,  when  com- 
pared to  the  amount  which  may  be 
recovered. 

So,  in  many  instances,  there  exists  a 
basic  economic  disincentive  for  bringing 
such  suits.  Also,  either  through  a  lack  of 
legal  advice  or  pressure  from  the  prime 
contractor,  a  subcontractor  often  enters 
into  an  arrangement  whereby  he  waives 
his  riehts  under  the  Miller  Act  in  return 
for  getting  the  job. 

The  amendments  to  the  Miller  Act  con- 
tained in  legislation  which  I  have  intro- 
duced today  seek  to  make  that  law  the 
genuine  remedv  it  was  intended  to  be. 
First,  the  bill  would  prohibit  promises  or 


agreements  where  a  subcontractor  would 
waive  his  rights  under  the  Miller  Act. 
Second,  it  would  authorize  the  payment 
of  attorney's  fees  and  interest  to  a  suc- 
cessful plaintiff-subcontractor  suing  im- 
der  the  Miller  Act.  See:  F.  D.  Rich  Co., 
Inc  v.  U.S..  lor  the  use  of  Industrial 
Lumber  Co..  Inc..  417  U.S.  116  ( 1974) 

Finally,  the  bill  would  give  a  subcon- 
tractor a  right  to  sue  under  the  Miller 
Act  where  he  has  not  received  periodic, 
progress  payments  due  to  him  within  the 
allotted  period  of  time.  Failure  to  make 
periodic  payments  on  time  can  effectively 
wipe  out  the  working  capital  of  a  small 
business  subcontractor.  This  amendment 
recognizes  a  subcontractor's  right  to  go 
to  court  30  da>:s  after  the  progress  pay- 
ments become  due  and,  yet,  have  not 
been  paid. 

The  overall  aim  of  this  legislation  is  to 
protect  a  subcontractor  on  a  Federal  con- 
tract from  being  the  victim  of  economic 
inequality  or  coercion.  These  amend- 
ments are  fully  consistent  with  the  orig- 
inal intent  of  the  Miller  Act  and  would 
assure  that  the  intent  is  actually  realized. 
As  a  membw  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  its  Administrative  Law 
Subcommittee,  I  look  forward  to  working 
toward  the  enactment  of  these  needed 
changes  in  the  Miller  Act. 


D  1850 

CONGRESSMAN  STACK  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO  REQUIRE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  RE- 
IMBURSE LOCAL  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICTS FOR  COSTS  OF  REFUGEE 
CHILDREN 

(Mr,  STACK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  south  Florida,  and 
also  as  a  member  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  impact 
of  the  recent  infiux  of  Caribbean  refugee 
children  upon  the  public  school  systems 
of  Dade,  Broward,  and  Palm  Beach 
County,  is  of  special  concern  to  me. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  which  would  require  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  reimburse  local 
school  districts  for  the  costs  involved. 

By  the  time  that  the  last  of  the  boat 
fiotiUa  from  Mariel  reaches  Key  West, 
it  is  estimated  that  100,000  Cuban  ref- 
ugees will  have  arrived  in  this  coimtry. 
To  that  figure,  we  can  add  some  20,000 
Haitians. 

The  greater  number  of  these  people 
will  take  up  residence  in  south  Florida. 
Preliminary  figures  indicate  that  student 
enrollment  in  the  Dade  County  school 
system,  from  this  source,  is  reaching  60 
new  students  per  day.  This  represents  an 
increase  in  enrollment  sufficient  to  re- 
quire two  new  classrooms  each  school- 
day,  and  is  the  cost  equivalent  of  adding 
one  new  school  every  2  weeks.  By  the 
opening  of  this  school  year,  funds  will 
be  required,  in  this  one  county  school 
system,  to  provide  for  an  additional  20,- 
000  refugee  students. 

The  per  amium  cost  for  each  English- 
speaking  child  would  be  approximately 
$1,700.  In  the  case  of  the  refugee  child, 


speaking  only  Simnish  or  Creole,  special 
orientation,  language  training  and  re- 
lated matters,  will  add  an  additional  cost 
of  $1,000  per  child  per  annum,  or  $3,000 
for  each  such  child,  or.  a  grand  total  of 
approximately  $60  million  annually. 

Such  costs  must,  m  equity,  be  paid  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  money  is 
not  available  locally.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  cost  is  to  be  absorbed  into  the  present 
school  budget,  it  could  only  be  met  by  in- 
creasing student  load  per  classroom  and 
by  reducing  other  educational  services. 
In  consequence,  the  equality  of  education 
for  the  child  already  in  our  schools  would 
deteriorate  substantially. 

Clearly,  as  a  result  of  our  Nation's  p<d- 
icy  of  opening  its  borders  to  political  ref- 
ugees from  the  Caribbean,  the  school  dis- 
tricts in  south  Florida,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, those  in  other  areas  of  the  country, 
are  facing  and  will  continue  to  face  an 
insuperable  financial  problem  unless  the 
Federal  Government  meets  the  cost  re- 
sulting from  this  national  immigration 
policy. 

In  passing  the  Indochina  Refugee  Chil- 
dren Assistance  Act  of  1976,  the  Congress 
determined  that  until  the  new  Indochl- 
nese  families  could  support  themselves 
and  pay  taxes,  school  districts  facing  ex- 
cessive costs  in  educating  Indochinese 
refugee  children  would  be  reimbursed  for 
the  cost.  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
the  intent  of  this  act,  I  am  Introducing 
legislation  today,  to  add  to  this  law,  an 
amendment  to  provide  for  reimburse- 
ment to  local  school  districts,  the  fuU 
costs  of  educating  the  children  of  Carib- 
bean refugees. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  Education  and  La- 
bor has  agreed  to  promptly  conduct 
hearings  on  this  amendment,  t)Oth  in 
Washington  and  in  Dade  County.  Fla.,  In 
order  to  bring  this  amendment  to  the 
House  floor  in  expeditious  fashion. 

H.R  7425 
A  bin  to  amend  the  Indochina  Refugee  Chil- 
dren Assistance  Act  of  1976  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  educational  agencies  for  serv- 
ices provided  to  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugee 
children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  title  n 
of  the  Indochina  Refugee  Children  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1976  Is  amended — 

(1)  in  section  201(b),  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
Immediately  after  "(3)'  and  by  Inserting  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the  foUowlng  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  The  term  "Caribbean  refugee  chil- 
dren" means  children  from  alien  families 
who  (1)  because  of  persecution  or  fear  of 
persecution  on  account  of  race,  religion,  or 
political  opinion,  fled  from  Cuba  or  Haiti. 
(11)  cannot  return  there  because  of  fear  of 
such  persecution,  (111)  are  In  urgent  need  of 
assistance,  and  (Iv)  are  paroled  Into  the 
United  States  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  212(d)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  on  or  after  January  1. 
1979.": 

(2)  in  section  202(b)  (1) ,  by  inserting  "the 
sum  of"  Immediately  before  "the  number" 
and  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  "Inclu- 
sive" the  following:  "and  the  number  of 
Caribbean  refugee  children  of  such  ages,": 

(3)  by  Inserting  "and  Caribbean  refugee 
children"  Immediately  after  "Indochina 
refugee  children "  each  place  It  appears  In 
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203.    and   205(a)(3)    and     get  around  to  reversing  these  lower  court     in   the   Norris-LaGuardia  Act  declared 
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Accordingly,  I  am  happy  to  introduce 
thi,<;   hill    (identical   to   H.R.    5440)    with 


tions.  This  could  only  be  described  as  a    cases,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 

"manriatnrv  iniiinrtinn  ''  whirh  ha.<;  been      to   join   as   SDOnsors   of    mv   hill     and    t.rt 
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sections    202(e).    203.    and    205(a)(3)    and 

(6)(1). 


Z  1910 
HUMAN  LIFE  ANTI-INJUNCTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  ths  House,  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Ohio  <Mr.  Ashbrook)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  colleagues  Congressmen  Henry 
Hyde  and  Bob  B.^uman  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  7307  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  in  issuing  restrain- 
ing orders  or  injunctions  in  certain  types 
of  abortion  cases.  The  bill  is  patterned 
in  form  and  precedent  on  the  Norris-La- 
Guardia  Act  of  1932  <47  State.  70 1  which 
restricted  the  Federal  courts  in  issuing 
injimctions  in  nonviolent  labor  disputes. 
The  case  for  such  action  in  abortion 
cases  is  just  as  strong,  and.  in  human 
terms,  even  more  compelling  than  it  was 
in  labor  disputes  some  48  years  ago. 

Indeed,  the  need  for  swift  congres- 
sional action  in  this  field  is  urgent  and 
the  arguments  for  it  persuasive — so  per- 
suasive that  even  Members  who  favor  a 
permissive  public  policy  on  abortion 
should  agree  to  'cosponsor  my  bill  after 
studying  ths  legal  and  constitutional 
issues  it  addresses. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  in- 
escapable proabortion  bias  in  a  whole 
series  of  lower  Federal  court  decisions;  a 
bias  all  too  often  implemented  by  ill- 
considered  and  even  unprincipled  use  of 
injunctions  to  thwart  the  will  both  of 
State  legislatures  and  of  the  Congress. 

The  result  has  damaged  established 
legal  principles,  including  the  funda- 
mental constitution  doctrine  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  But  one  cannot  study 
these  cases  without  seeing  damage  also 
to  the  fabric  of  society  which  laws  and 
constitutions  are  designed  to  protect. 
These  court  decisions  weaken  the  family 
structure,  deny  the  interest  of  parents  in 
their  own  unborn  children,  deny  the  in- 
terest of  parents  in  the  welfare  of  their 
own  unwed  and  underaged  daughters, 
and  deny  the  right  of  States  to  set  cer- 
tain minimum  medical  protections  for  all 
women  having  abortions. 

Injunctions  and  restraining  orders  are 
the  judicial  tools  for  imolementing  these 
decisions  even  before  there  has  been  a 
final  decision  on  constitutionality  of  the 
statutes  involved.  My  bill  would  remove 
these  tools  from  the  lower  Federal  courts. 
It  would  prevent  the  denial  of  funda- 
mental rights  prior  to  a  determination  of 
constitutional  issues  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  It  would  not  remove  the  subject 
matter  of  abortion  from  Federal  court 
jurisdiction,  even  though  the  Congress 
could  do  so.  but  it  would  remove  the 
power  of  individual  Federal  judges  to  use 
injunctions  as  a  club  to  enforce  their 
personal  views  of  this  controversy. 

Too  often  these  judicial  tools  have 
been  lised  over  the  past  several  years  to 
thwart  State  actions  designed  to  protect 
life,  only  to  have  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ultimately  uphold  these  State  actions. 
Thotisands  of  abortions  have  been 
funded  under  invalid  injunctions  or  re- 
straining orders,  as  State  officials  waited 
in  frustration  for  the  Supreme  Court  to 


get  around  to  reversing  these  lower  court 
edicts.  This  situation  should  shock  any- 
one who  believes  in  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

On  January  15  of  this  year,  a  Federal 
judge  piled  one  straw  too  many  on  the 
camel's  back,  at  least  for  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  and  for  many 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  Judge 
Dooling,  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  ruled 
unconstitutional  the  Hyde  amendment 
barring  Federal  funds  for  abortions  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
otherwise  would  be  endangered.  The 
judge  went  farther.  In  contradiction  to 
the  expressed  will  of  the  Congress,  he 
ordered  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  resume 
spending  funds  for  so-called  therapeutic 
abortions.  In  effect,  he  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  appropriate  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose, overriding  congressional  control  of 
the  Federal  purse. 

On  February  19  of  this  year,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  compounded  this  out- 
rage. It  agreed  to  hear  the  case  on  its 
merits,  but  for  the  time  being  allowed 
the  Dooling  order  to  stand.  It  did  so  de- 
spite the  overwhelming  weight  of  legal 
precedent  and  principle. 

On  March  18. 1  joined  238  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  both  Houses  <  in- 
cluding a  majority  from  this  House 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader)  in  an  amici 
curiae  brief  on  Judge  Dooling's  decision 
and  order. 

Members  joining  in  this  presentation 
to  the  Court  include  many  who  opposed 
the  Hyde  amendment.  The  argument  in 
the  brief  is  in  large  part  also  an  argu- 
ment for  enacting  my  bill,  and  the  action 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  keeping 
Judge  Dooling's  injunction  in  effect 
greatly  strengthens  that  argument. 

The  brief  characterizes  the  position 
taken  by  Judge  Dooling  as  one  which 
ignores  the  nature  of  the  appropriations 
power,  disregards  the  practice  and  pres- 
edents  of  the  Congress,  and  in  the  most 
fundamental  way  subverts  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  by  making 
meaningless  the  reservation  to  Congress 
of  the  right  to  determine  when  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury.  When 
I  consider  this  and  the  fact  that  the  in- 
junction left  standing  by  the  Supreme 
Court  will  also  result  in  the  taking  of 
innocent  human  life.  I  cannot  think  of  a 
better  reason  for  denying  the  authority 
of  a  single  Federal  judge  to  take  such 
an  action. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  my  bill  has  an 
historic  precedent.  In  1932.  Congress  took 
similar  action  to  bar  the  use  in  labor 
disputes  of  restraming  orders  and  in- 
junctions by  lower  Federal  courts,  most 
of  which  had  been  hostile  to  organized 
labor. 

The  circumstances  and  events  that 
led  to  that  action  by  Congress  bear  a 
striking  similarity  to  those  that  have 
developed  around  the  abortion  issue. 
Efforts  on  the  part  of  labor  to  organize 
unions  and  to  carry  out  strikes  had  been 
inhibited  by  the  courts  until  Congress 


in  the  Norris-LaGuardia  Act  declared 

it  to  be  public  policy  that  the  worker 
shall  have  full  freedom  of  association 
and  self-organization  by  requiring 
courts,  in  their  injunction-issuing  capac- 
ity, to  keep  their  hands  off  such  activi- 
ties under  prescribed  circumstances. 

We  now  confront  the  fact  of  over- 
whelming judicial  hostility  to  all  legisla- 
tive attempts  to  moderate  or  limit  the 
practice  of  abortion,  coupled  with  fre- 
quent use  of  the  injunction  to  frustrate 
even  the  most  well-reasoned  actions  of 
State  and  Federal  legislative  bodies.  We 
should  deal  wah  this  abuse  as  we  did 
with  the  other  in  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act.  Surely  the  right  to  life  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  right  to  organize  a  union, 
and  as  deserving  of  legislat.ve  protection. 
Thomas  Jefferson  said  it  best: 
The  care  of  human  life  and  happiness, 
and  not  their  destruction.  Is  the  first  and 
only  legitimate  object  of  good  government. 

I  do  not  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  Constitution  at  any  point  in  time 
means  whatever  a  single  Federal  court 
says  it  means.  To  do  so.  one  would  have 
to  believe  that  Congress  itself  derives  its 
authority,  not  from  the  Constitution,  but 
from  the  Federal  judiciary.  If  this  were 
so.  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  elected  representatives, 
could  be  brushed  aside,  and  their  voice 
effectively  silenced,  and  we  would  pass 
from  government  by  representation  to 
government  by  judicial  edict.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  right  of  the  people  to  ex- 
press their  will  through  their  elected 
representatives  should  not  be  casufilly 
overruled  by  the  will  of  the  judiciary  is 
fundamental  to  the  whole  concept  of  ju- 
dicial review,  and  until  quite  recently  has 
caused  judges  to  give  heavy  weight  to 
the  presumptions  of  constitutionality  of 
legislative  acts.  From  the  beginning,  ad- 
vocates of  judicial  review  have  recog- 
nized its  limitations.  As  Alexander 
Hamilton  wrote  in  Federalist  Paper  No. 
78: 

If  there  should  happen  to  be  an  Irrecon- 
cilable variance  between  the  two.  that  which 
has  the  superior  obligation  and  validity 
ought,  of  courss,  to  be  preferred:  or.  in  other 
words,  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  statute,  the  Intention  of  the 
people  to  the  intention  of  their  agents. 

Nor  does  this  conclusion  by  any  means 
suppose  a  superiority  of  the  Judicial  to  the 
legislative  power.  It  cnly  supposes  that  the 
power  of  the  people  is  superior  to  both; 

The  need  for  judicial  restraint  in  the 
use  of  its  power  to  review  legislation  for 
constitutionality  was  never  more  evi- 
dent— or  less  honored  by  the  judician' — 
than  in  these  cases  dealing  with  abortion, 
where  the  will  of  the  people  has  spoken 
time  and  time  again  in  our  legislative 
bodies. 

The  bill  I  have  introduced  today  is  not 
new.  but  the  circumstances  surrounding 
it  are  new.  It  was  first  introduced  last 
September  'H.R.  5440)  by  our  former 
colleague,  now  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
David  Treen.  for  himself  and  Messrs. 
Hyde,  Hagedorn,  and  Symms.  It  attracted 
several  other  cosponsors  prior  to  David 
Treen's  resignation  from  the  House  to 
assume  his  present  duties.  But  addition- 
al cosponsors  cannot  be  added  because 
the  principal  sponsor  has  left  the  House. 
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Accordingly,  I  am  happy  to  introduce 
this  bill  (identical  to  H.R.  5440)  with 
my  friends,  Henry  Hyde  and  Robert 
Badman  as  cosponsors.  I  triist  that  this 
new  bill  will  attract  a  large  number  of 
additional  cosponsors.  This  is  needed 
as  a  fiu-ther  demonstration  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  not  per- 
mit Federal  judges  to  trample  on  the 
constitutional  prerogatives  of  the  Con- 
gress. Among  those  prerogratives  is  the 
sole  power  to  enact  legislation  and  to 
appropriate  moneys  from  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

While  I  am  aware  that  by  bill  has  the 
support  of  citizens  organized  in  the 
Right  to  Life  movement,  I  think  it  also 
deserves  support  from  those  who  may 
disagree  on  the  issue  of  abortion  but  who 
recognize  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
Constitution,  even  from  the  judiciary 
itself. 

The  Constitution  (article  I,  section  9, 
clause  7)  is  imequivocal  in  stating  that: 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury but  in  Consequence  of  Appropriations 
made  by  Law. 

Only  Congre.ss  can  by  law  make  an  ap- 
propriation of  Federal  funds.  When 
Federal  judges  use  the  power  of  injunc- 
tion to  draw  money  from  the  Treasury, 
it  is  time  for  us  to  exercise  our  authority 
to  withdraw  that  power,  at  the  very 
least  in  the  class  of  cases  where  it  is  be- 
ing abused. 

In  nis  book,  "Government  by  Judici- 
ary," the  distinguished  professor  of  law 
and  American  legal  history,  Raoul  Ber- 
ger  commented  on  the  danger  inherent 
m  the  abuse  of  judicial  power: 

How  long  can  public  respect  for  the  Court, 
on  which  its  power  ultimately  depends,  sur- 
vive if  the  people  become  aware  that  the 
tribunal  which  condemns  the  acts  of  others 
as  unconstitutional  is  itself  acting  uncon- 
stitutionally.' Respect  for  the  limits  on 
power  are  the  essence  of  a  democratic  so- 
ciety; without  It  the  entire  democratic 
structure  Is  undermined  and  the  way  Is 
paved   from  Weimar  to  Hitler. 

Berger  also  cited  Madison  who  said: 
It  Is  our  duty  ...  to  take  care  that  the 
powers  of  the  Constitution  be  preserved  en- 
tire to  every  department  of  Government;  the 
breach  of  the  Constitution  In  one  point,  will 
facilitate  the  breach  In  another. 

Essentially,  this  bill  would  prohibit 
any  court  of  the  United  States  (other 
than  the  Supreme  Court)  from  issuing 
any  restraining  order  or  injunction  in 
any  case  involving  a  Federal  or  State 
law  or  municipal  ordinance  that  pro- 
hibits, limits,  or  regulates  abortion  or 
the  use  of  public  funds  for  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions.  But  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  abortion  would  remain  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lower  Federal 
courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  would 
retam  power  to  issue  injunctive  or  other 
relief  upon  a  final  determination  of 
constitutionality.  The  only  power  re- 
moved from  the  lower  Federal  courts 
is  the  one  which  they  have  flagrantly 
abused  in  abortion  cases. 

Judge  Dooling  ordered  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  use 
moneys  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for  a 
purpose  for  which  no  appropriation  was 
made—  the  performance  under  the  med- 
icaid program  of  a  wide  range  of  abor- 


tions. This  could  only  be  described  as  a 
"mandatory  injunction,"  which  has  been 
used  often  in  these  cases.  American  Ju- 
risprudence 2d  (42  Am  Jur  2d.  5  16)  de- 
scribes such  an  injunction  as  "a  rather 
harsh  remedial  process  [which  is]  not 
favored  by  the  courts"  and  goes  on  to 
state  ( S  20  at  page  752) : 

The  facts  which  will  warrant  mandatory 
relief  must  be  clear,  be  free  from  reasonable 
doubt,  and  disclose  the  prospect  of  Irrepara- 
ble Injury  to  the  complainant. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  abortion  cases  in 
which  such  injimctions  have  been  issued 
have  been  free  from  reasonable  doubt. 
Moreover,  as  does  the  Hyde  amendment, 
most  of  the  challenged  statutes  protected 
the  complainant  against  the  only  truly 
irreparable  harm — the  danger  of  death 
if  an  abortion  were  not  performed,  while 
at  the  same  time  giving  some  protection 
to  unborn  children  against  the  irrepara- 
ble harm  of  being  killed. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment by  dictum  of  the  Supreme  Court 
has  legalized  this  form  of  national  sui- 
cide and  promotes  the  depletion  of  future 
generations,  but  to  compel  citizens 
against  their  conscience  to  participate 
in  this  heinous  practice  by  contributing 
their  tax  dollars  contrary  to  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  the  popular  will  is  to  abuse 
them  twice. 

I  would  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  issue.  Federal  judges  are  tising  re- 
straining orders  and  injunctions  t6  frus- 
trate the  will  of  legislative  bodies  and  to 
determine  public  policy  on  abortion  in 
accordance  with  their  own  personal 
values.  Legal  precedents  and  principles 
are  either  ignored  or  shamefully  twisted 
in  the  process.  I  think  most  of  you  will 
be  astonished  by  the  reasoning  of  these 
judges,  and  persuaded  that  sound  law 
and  logic  are  better  served  by  the  scat- 
tering of  dissenting  opinions.  I  think 
most  of  you  will  agree  that  the  power  to 
issue  injunctions  in  these  cases  has  been 
systematically  abused  and  ought  to  be 
curbed. 

The  most  thorough  examination  of 
the  issue  I  have  seen  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  December  15. 
1979,  beginning  on  page  S18740  by  my 
friend  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah  in 
introducing  S.  2138 — identical  to  my  H.R. 
7307.  It  is  an  article  from  the  Tulane 
Law  Review  by  Basile  J.  Uddo,  Associate 
Professor  of  Law  at  the  Loyola  Univer- 
sity School  of  Law,  which  presents  a 
powerful  argument  for  this  type  of  leg- 
islation based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
cases. 

Some  of  the  most  telling  criticism  of 
judicial  actions  in  these  cases  has  come 
from  the  Federal  judiciary  itself.  Profes- 
sor Uddo  points  this  out  concluding  with 
a  quotation  from  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice White  which  reflects  outright  disgust 
with  his  colleagues'  behavior.  Justice 
White  wrote  in  one  opinion: 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  the  no- 
tion that  normal  rules  of  law.  procedure,  and 
constitutional  adjudication  suddenly  become 
Irrelevant  solely  because  a  case  touches  on 
the  subject  of  abortion'. 

Since  Justice  White  unfortunately  is 
powerless  to  restore  the  "normal  rules  of 
law,  procedure,  and  constitutional  ad- 
judication"  in   the   handling   of   these 


cases,  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  join  as  sponsors  of  my  bill,  and  to 
work  for  its  enactment,  in  order  to 
reduce  the  harm  done  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  those  normal  riiles. 

If  we  care  about  preserving  our  own 
constitutional  powers,  and  those  of  our 
counterparts  in  legislative  bodies  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  this  bill  represents 
the  very  least  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  a  copy  of  my  bill,  the  Human 
Life  Anti-Injunction  Act: 

HJl.  7307 
K  bill  to  limit  the  Jur      Iction  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  In  matters  relating 
to  abortion 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  a 
court  of  the  United  States  may  not  Issue  any 
restraining  order  or  temporary  or  permanent 
Injunction  In  any  case — 

(a)  Involving  or  arising  out  of  any  Fed- 
eral or  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance 
that  prohibits,  limits,  or  regulates  abortion 
(Including  any  such  law  or  ordinance  that 
regulates  abortion  clinics  or  persons  that 
provide  abortions) ; 

(b)  Involving  or  arising  out  of  any  Vt6- 
eral  or  State  law  or  municipal  ordinance  that 
prohibits.  limits,  or  regulates  the  provision 
at  public  expense  of  funds,  facilities,  per- 
sonnel, or  other  assistance  for  the  perform- 
ance of  abortions. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  \p  this  Act.  the  term  "court 
of  the  United  States"  means  any  court  es- 
tablished by  or  under  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  other  than  the 
Supreme  Court. 


ADDRESS  OF  CONGRESSMAN  LUCIEN 
N.  NEDZI  AT  THE  DEDICA^nON  OP 
THE  JAMES  ivL\DISON  MEMORIAL 
BUILDING,  LIBRARY  OP  CON- 
GRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Brademas>  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr  Speaker,  I  was 
privileged  to  have  been  present  on  Apri! 
24,  1980.  for  the  dedication  ceremony  for 
the  James  Madison  Memorial  Building 
of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Among  those  who  F>arlicipated  in  the 
event  was  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Lucien  N  Nedzi.  vice 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Library. 

Mr.  Nedzi  also  serves,  and  with  great 
distinction,  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  of  which  he  is 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mili- 
tar>-  Installations  and  Facilities,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Li- 
braries and  Memorials  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  on  which  sub- 
committee I  am  pleased  also  to  serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  allow  me  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  with  what  regret  I 
learned  earlier  this  year  that  Congress- 
man Nedzi  has  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election at  the  end  of  this  Congress. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  Congress  more 
dedicated  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
he  represents  and  to  the  national  in- 
terest than  Lu  Nedzi  of  Michigan. 

He  is  a  tireless  worker,  unvariably 
thoughtful  and  considerate  In  his  deal- 
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Ings  with  his  colleagues  and  someone 
whose  friendship  I  have  come  greatly  to 


information  glut.  Perhaps  you  can  lend  us    lative  program  and  any  special  orders 
your  -discard  ofHcers."  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 
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ings  with  his  colleagues  and  someone 
whose  friendstiip  I  have  come  greatly  to 
value. 

Mr  Speaker,  all  of  us  are  going  to  miss 
Lu  Nedzi  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  insert  Mr  Nedzi's 
thoughtful  remarks  on  the  occasion  of 
the  dedication  of  the  James  Madison 
Building : 

Dedication  of  the  James  Madison  BtJiLoiNC 
I  Remarks  of  Congressman  Lucien  N.  Nedzi) 
I  am  pleased  and  honored  to  be  here  as 
the  representative  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary. 

Members  of  Congress  come  and  go,  and 
deep  down — although  we  like  to  believe  we 
have  been  of  some  significance — most  of  us 
know  that  we  are,  in  the  great  sweep  of  his- 
tory, relatively  minor  figures  In  the  absorbing 
panorama  that  is  the  Washington  scene.  The 
institutions  remain. 

Indeed,  the  institutions  of  Congress  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  are  closely  tied. 

We  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
both  constitutents  and  patrons  of  the  Li- 
brary On  the  one  hand,  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Llbrarv-  s  work  is  specifically  done 
for  us.  On  the  other  hand  the  Library  de- 
pends on  us  for  its  funding. 

It  is  fashionable.  I  guess  It  always  has 
been,  to  be  critical  of  politicians.  But  the 
politicians  who  make  up  the  Congress  have 
traditionally  gone  beyond  personal  limits. 
Our  predecessors  and  we  ourselves  are  proud 
of  the  fact  that  the  Library  of  Congress  is 
the  greatest  library  In  the  history  of  civil- 
ization. And  we  hope  it  will  become  greater 
still. 

Having  said  that,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
for  a  time  the  House  coveted  this  very  build- 
ing.  Not  for  its  architectural  splendor; 
For  its  space. 

In  the  end,  however,  a  higher  Interest  pre- 
vailed, and  the  building  properly  went  for- 
ward ais  a  library. 

II 
We  on  the  House  side  should  feel  close  to 
this  building  for  a  further  reason:  James 
Madison,  one  of  the  greatest  practitioners 
of  the  arts  of  politics  and  government,  at 
one  time  served  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Madison  was  a  great  man  He  was  Presi- 
dent and  long  before  that  he  was  the  master 
architect  of  our  Constitution.  But  we  would 
be  wrong  to  make  supermen  of  the  Founding 
Fathers.  Madison  was  human  and  he  did  on 
occasion  fall.  His  seeming  weakness  as  a  war- 
time leader  during  the  War  of  1812  has  con- 
veniently provided  us  with  some  Irony  for 
this  occasion.  It  was,  after  all.  under  his 
presidency  that  the  British  burned  the  ori- 
ginal Library  of  Congress  In  1814.  And  so. 
in  a  sense,  we  are  at  long  last  giving  him 
back  a  library  building  and  in  his  own  name! 
ni 
Finally,  we  in  Congress  feel  close  to  the 
Library  because  we  share  with  you  an  affec- 
tion for  the  printed  word.  And  the  printed 
word  Is  pre-eminent  with  you  despite  your 
marvelous  other  services  in  recordings,  film, 
and  aid  for  the  vision-Impaired. 

In  classical  times  and  In  medieval  times, 
before  the  Invention  of  the  printing  press 
and  the  spread  of  literacy,  the  ability  to  read 
seemed  somehow  almost  magical.  Now.  in 
this  age  of  runaway  reliance  on  television. 
the  abl!lty  to  read  may  again  seem  almost 
magical! 

We  all  must  do  all  we  can  to  encourage 
reading,  to  encourage  learning  and  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  the  vast  and  comprehen- 
sive collections  and  the  treasures  of  the  Li- 
brary. We  all  must  learn  to  better  cope  with 


information  glut.  Perhaps  you  can  lend  us 
your  "discard  oCBcers." 
rv 

As  I  near  the  end  of  19  years  of  congres- 
sional service,  one  of  my  prized  possessions 
will  be  the  experience  and  honor  I  have  been 
given  to  know,  to  work  with,  and  to  support 
the  men  and  women  of  the  Library. 

I  believe  you  will  continue  to  pioneer,  to 
dream,  to  be  inventive,  and  to  take  your 
thinking  to  the  frontiers. 

Samuel  Johnson,  at  age  73,  In  a  letter  to 
James  Boswell.  wrote:  "I  am  always  hoping 
to  do  better  than  I  have  ever  hitherto 
done  ..." 

I  know  that  you  will  do  even  better  than 
you  have  ever  hitherto  done.  And  Congress.  I 
am  sure,  will  support  you  In  the  manner  to 
which  you  have  become  accustomed. 

Congratulations,   and    thank   you. 9 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DANIEL  W.  JEFFERS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  iMr.  Hubbard  1  :s 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  sadness  that  I  speak  today  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  regarding  the 
tragic  death  of  Daniel  W.  Jeffers.  a  15- 
year-old  freshman  at  Hopkinsville  High 
School  in  my  district.  Danny  died  of 
injuries  suffered  in  a  recent  traffic 
accident. 

Danny  Jeffers  was  a  member  of  the 
golf  and  swim  teams  at  Hopkinsville 
High  School  and  a  member  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church.  His  parents  are  long- 
time friends  of  mine  in  Hopkinsville  and 
I  certainly  share  in  their  sorrow.  His 
father,  Roger  Jeffers,  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  radio  station  WHOP 
His  mother.  Sherrill  Caroline  Lackey 
Jeffers,  is  vice  president  of  the  station 
and  serves  as  a  magistrate  on  the  Chris- 
tian County  Fiscal  Court. 

I  also  extend  my  sympathy  to  Danny's 
grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Lackey, 
who  now  reside  in  Naples.  Fla.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  parents  and  maternal  grand- 
parents, survivors  include  his  paternal 
grandmother,  Evelyn  Jeffers  of  Oneida. 
Term.,  and  two  sisters,  Bonnie  and  Sher- 
rill Jeffers. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dixon)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
vote  on  final  passage  of  H,R.  6974,  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization.  I 
inadvertently  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill. 
I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that  it 
was  my  intention  to  vote  "no"  on  this 
measure.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows: 

Mr.  McEwEN  I  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  > ,  for  the  week  of  May  19.  1980,  on 
account  of  illness  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 


lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Weiss  '  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brademas,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stack,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  5  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  DixoN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi,  for  60  minutes,  June  12. 
1980. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  McDonald,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
H.R.  6974. 

Mr,  Cavanaugh.  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial in  the  debate  on  S.  662. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Whittaker  i  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Lacomarsino. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoussELOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Mr.  Marlenee. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  FiNDLEY. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Ashe  ROOK  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

'The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
que.st  of  Mr.  Weiss)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mineta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

Mr.  RoDiNo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell, 

Mr.  McKay  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Florid. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  CoELHO. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Wolff  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Fisher. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  .ioint  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

SJ  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950. 
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ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HR  6081.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  to  authorize  assist- 
ance in  support  of  peaceful  and  democratic 
processes  of  development  In  Central  America. 


A  BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  THOMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  May  20,  1980, 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HR  6615.  To  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Research  and  Development  and 
Monitoring  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act  for  fiscal  years  1981  and 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  13  minutes  p.m.) , 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Thursday,  May  22,  1980,  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

4435.  Communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  the  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense-Military  (H.  Doc.  No.  96- 
316);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4436.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Manpower.  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice 
that  a  study  has  been  conducted  and  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  transportation  equipment 
function  at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Cecil 
FHeld.  Florida,  to  contractor  performance, 
pursuant  to  section  806  of  Public  Law 
96  -107;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4437.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  readiness  of 
the  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain  defense 
equipment  to  Japan  (Transmittal  No.  80-63) . 
pursuant  to  section  813  of  Public  Law  94- 
106;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4438.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Or- 
ganization Affairs,  transmitting  copies  of  the 
reports  Issued  by  the  United  Nations  Joint 
Inspection  Unit  during  the  first  4  months 
of  1980.  pursuant  to  section  301(e)(3)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTalrs. 

4439.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  Intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  equipment  to  Japan 
(Transmittal  No.  80-63).  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Forelen  Affairs. 

4440.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Director. 
Marine  Mammal  Commission,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  Ectlvltles  tinder 


the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1979.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  S52(d); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

4441.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  .1  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  during  April  1980.  pursu- 
ant to  section  234  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4442.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  En- 
ergy, transmitting  a  report  on  the  study  of 
the  uses  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  as 
a  primary  energy  source  for  combustors  and 
installations  not  subject  to  the  Powerplant 
and  Industrial  Fuel  Act  of  1978,  pursuant  lo 
section  747  of  the  act  ( Public  Law  95-620 ) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

4443.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Department  of  Justice,  transmitting 
the  1978  annual  report  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  H  R.  6883  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  revise  the 
rules  relating  to  certain  installment  sales; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1042)  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR  4155.  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  to  disclose  the 
mailing  addresses  of  individuals  who  have 
defaulted  on  student  loans  made  under  the 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of 
1962;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  96-1044). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HR.  4968  A  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
in  certain  cases  the  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over period  for  a  taxpayer  who  ceases  to  be 
real  estate  investment  trust  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  net  operating  loss  carryover 
period  for  a  taxpayer  who  continues  to  be  real 
estate  investment  trust;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  9S-1045) .  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HR.  4725.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  tax  on  trans- 
portation by  air  is  required  to  be  shown  on 
airline  tickets;  with  amendment  (Rept  No. 
96-104S).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


ADVERSE  REPORT 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Government 
Operations.  House  Resolution  624.  Resolu- 
tion to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  No,  1 
transmitted  by  the  President  on  March  27. 
1980  (adverse  Rept.  No.  96-1043).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause  4 
of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
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tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows ; 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 

HJl.  7409  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  the  interest  and  dividends  on  de- 
posits in  savings  institutions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BURGENEH: 

H.R.  7410.  A  bUl  to  raise  the  limit  on  the 
principal  amount  of  a  mortgage  which  may 
fcK;  insured  under  section  203  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  with  respect  to  single-family 
residences  in  high-cost  areas:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.  DONNELLY: 

H.R.  7411.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  conveyance  of 
the  United  First  Parish  Church  in  Qulncy. 
Mass  .  and  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
minister the  United  First  Parish  Church  as  a 
national  historic  site,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA  (for  himself,  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.     Winn,     Mr.     GoLDWATia,     Mr. 

SCHEUEB.  Mr.  HOLLENBECK,  Mr,  Dos- 
NAN,  Mr.  Llotd,  Mr  WAUuait.  Mrs. 
BouQUAKD,  Mr.  Bl,anchakd,  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Rn-rta,  Mr   Watkins.  Mr. 

YotTNC   of    Missouri,    and    Mr,    Nel- 
son) ; 
H.R.  7412.  A  bin  to  esUbllsh  a  Space  In- 
dustrialization Corporation  to  promote,  en- 
courage,  and   assist   in   the   development  of 
new  products,  processes,  services,  and  Indus- 
tries using  the  properties  of  the  space  en- 
vironment,  and   in   the   use   of   space   tech- 
nology;   to  the  Committee   on   Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr  GOODLING: 
H  R  7413.  A  bill  requesting  the  President 
to  exercise  the  authority  provided  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973 
to  exclusively  import  crude  oil,  residual  fuel 
oil.  and  petroleum  products  into  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    HIGHTOWER     (for    himself. 
Mr.  ABCHEH.  Mr  Brooks,  Mr.  Collins 
of  Texas.  Mr    de  la  Garza.  Mr.  EcK- 
HARDT,  Mr   Frost,  Mr   Gonzalez.  Mr 
Gramm,    Mr     Hall    of    Texas,    Mr 
Hance,    Mr.    Kazen,    Mr     Leath    of 
Texas,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr  LoEnxEa.  Mr 
•Mattox.   Mr.   PAtTL.  Mr    Pickle.   Mr 
Roberts.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr    White. 
Mr    Charles  Wilson   of  Tesas.  Mr. 
Wright,  and  Mr  Wtatt)  ; 
H.R.  7414    A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known    as    the    Federal    Building    and    U.S. 
Courthouse  in  Amanllo,  Tex  ,  as  the  "J.  Mar- 
vin Jones  Federal    Building":    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  TransporUtlon. 
Bv  Ms.  HOLTZMAN: 
H.R.  7415    A  bin  providing  emergency  re- 
lief to  individuals  injured  as  a  result  of  the 
disposal   of   toxic   or   hazardous   substances, 
and  for  other  purooses:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and   Foreign   Commerce. 
By  Mr    LUJAN: 
H.R    "7416    A  bill  to  provide  funds  for  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Vietnam 
Veterans  Peace  and  Brotherhood  Chapel  near 
Eagles  Nest,  N.  Mex  ;   to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY: 
H.R.  7417.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  com- 
monly known  as  the  Miller  Act  to  provide 
Interest  and  attorney's  fees  in  judgments 
granted  in  suits  by  subcontractor?  based 
upon  payment  bonds  and  for  other  purposes, 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr   McCORMACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Goii)WATEH.     Mr.     Fu<auA.     and    Mr. 

Wtoler)  : 

H.R    7418    A  bin   to  establish  a  research. 

development,  and  demonstration  progrson  for 
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the   disposal   of   radioactive   waste;    to    the     Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology.  Civil  Service. 


York.    Mr    MusTO.   Mr.    Gcarini,   Mr. 

zalez.  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Leland. 
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the  disposal  of  radioactive  waste;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr  NEAL: 
H.R  7419.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  Impose  reserve  requirements  on 
money  market  mutual  funds,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  7420.  A  hiU  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  aasistance  to  small  or  me- 
dium-sized   munlclpaliijes    engaged    In,    or 
planning  for.  a  publicly  owned  district  heat- 
ing system;    Jointly,   to   the   Committees   on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
By  Mr  RINALDO; 
H.R   7421.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  retroactive 
assessment    of    certain    deficiencies    in    the 
case  of  employees  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
Government  or  of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  SABO 
H  R    7422.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  authorize  medi- 
care payments  for  certain  inpatient  hospital 
services    furnished    by    a    hospital    operated 
by    the    Veterans     Administration;     to    the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By     Mr      SIMON      (for     himself,     Mr. 
Hawkins,    Mr     Jeffords.    Mr.    Clat, 
Mr.  Tacke.  Mr   Weiss,  Mr.  Petri.  Mr. 
CoRRABA.    Mr     RATCHroRD,    and    Mr. 
Bailet)  : 
H  R.  7423.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Civil    Rights    Act   of    1964    to    prohibit   dis- 
crimination    against     individuals     because 
they   are    handicapped,    and   for   othei    pur- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor 

By  Mr  SOLOMON; 
H  R.   7424    A   bill    to   amend   the  Internal 
Revenue   Code   of    1954    to   provide   a   credit 
against  income  ta.x  for  up  to  $750  of  the  cost 
of  purchasing  a  new  highway  vehicle;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  STACK; 
H  R.  7425    A  bill  to  amend  the  Indochina 
Refugee  Children  Assistance  Act  of  1976  to 
provide  for  assistance  to  educational  agen- 
cies for  services  provided  to  Cuban  and  Hai- 
tian refugee  children,   to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs    BYRON; 
H.J.  Res.  553   Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
24,     1980    as    ■Railroad    Passenger    Services 


Day";   to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  GOODLING ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  343.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  the  President  to  take  certain  actions 
with  respect  to  the  flight  of  Cuban  natives 
from  Cuba;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign 
ASalrs. 

By  Mr.  WINN: 

H.    Con.    Res.   344.    Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  certain  withholding  taxes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  UDALL ; 

H.  Res.  6T7.  Resolution  to  require  a  study 
of  congressional  employment  levels;  Jointly 
to  the  Committees  on  House  Administration 
and  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

H.R.  7426.  A  bill  for  the  temporary  relief 
of  Florence  A.  Oallza;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LOWRY: 

H  R.  7427.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
T.  Watson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  sponsors 
were  added  to  public  bills  and  resolutions 
as  follows: 

HJi.  192:  Mr.  Stack. 

H.R.  1785-  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Hoixen- 
DECK,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr  Garcu,  Mr.  Symms. 
Mr,  Campbell.  Mr.  Emery.  Mr  de  la  Garza. 
Mr.  SATTEKriELD,  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Natchsx. 

H.R.  4509:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr  Murphy 
of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5477:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr. 
Studds,  and  Mr.  Market. 

H.R.  5610:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  5844:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H.R.  6012:  Mr.  Sttjdds,  Mr.  MtiRPHy  of  New- 


York.    Mr     MrsTO.    Mr     Gdarini.    Mr.    Gon- 
zalez. Mr   Green,  and  Mr    Leland. 

H  R.  6466:  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Grassley. 
Mr  Sensenbrenner.  Mr  Trible.  Mr.  Walker. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs,  Byron.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  Oklahoma.  Mr  BtraGENER.  and 
.Mr.  Myers  of  Indiana. 

HR.   6468:    Mr.  Mottl  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

HR.  6540:  Mr,  MiNisH,  Mr.  Nedzi,  Mr.  Pra- 
KiNs.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr  Mitchell  of  Maryland, 
Mr  Clay.  Mr  Wolpe.  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Mr  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr,  Rangel,  Mr. 
Eriel.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr, 
Mottl.  Mr,  Dougherty,  Mr  Mahkey,  Mr 
GUARiNi,  Mr  Garcia,  Mr,  Downey,  Mr,  Gray. 
and  Mr.  Leland. 

HR.  6611:    Mr.  Macuire  and  Mr.  Mattox. 

H.R.  7223:  Mr  Murphy  of  P  insylvanla. 
Mr.  Roe.  and   Mr.  Vento. 

H.J.  Res.  69:  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Kelly.  Mr. 
Zablocki.  Mr.  Leach  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  H.\ll  of  Texas,  Mr,  Weaver, 
Mr,  RoE.  Mr,  Corm\n.  Mr,  Courteb.  Mr,  Skel- 
ton,  Mr,  McEwEN,  Mr,  Abdnor,  Mr,  Robin- 
son, Mr,  Boland,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr,  Brooks. 
Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.   Young  of  Alaska, 

H.J.  Res.  390:   Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H  Con.  Res.  258:  Mr.  MrrcHELL  of  New 
York,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Carter,  and  Mr. 
Bevux. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

356  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  46t;h  annual  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Credit  Union  League.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  Congressman  William  S.  Moorhead's 
support  of  the  credit  union  movement,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows : 

H  R.   6942 

By  Mr  KOSTMAYER: 
—Page  11.  strike  out  lines  11  through  14  and 
redesignate  subsequent  sections  of  title  I  of 
the  bill  accordingly. 

By  Mr   WEISS: 
—Page  17,  strike  all  of  section  112. 
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DUMP  NOW,  DIE  LATER 


HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  toda.v.  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  review 
of  Mr.  Brown's  book  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  Book  World  sec- 
tion on  Sunday.  May  18.  1980. 

While  many  people  would  like  to 
separate  the  importance  of  the  events 
at  Love  Canal  and  the  agent  orange 
experience  in  Vietnam,  the  chances 
are  slight  as  they  impact  upon  each 
other  as  very  few  other  issues  have. 
The  same  chemicals  which  have  ad- 
versely affected  the  innocent  residents 
of  the  Love  Canal  area  were  also  the 
same  ones  which  were  used  as  compo 
nents  of  agent  orange;  namely,  2.4.5-T. 
2,4,5-T  contains  one  of  the  deadliest 
synthesized  chemicals  known  to  man. 
dioxin.  or  TCDD.  Animal  studies  have 
demonstrated  the  acute  effects  of 
TCDD  on  animals  to  a  conclusive 
degree,  yet  critics  have  noted,  again, 
the  lack  of  significant  evidence  linking 
the  .same  negative  effects  of  TCDD  on 
humans. 

In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  quote 
William  Hines  and  Judith  Randall, 
two  Washington,  D.C..  journalists. 
They  note  that: 

The  bottom  line  on  carcinogenesis  testing 
is  this.  You  can  drown  an  animal  in  a  pool 
of  some  substance,  suffocate  an  animal 
under  a  heap  of  it.  or  beat  an  animal  to 
death  with  a  sock  full  of  it.  but  if  it  isn  t 
carcinogenic,  you  cant  give  an  animal 
cancer  with  it. 

For  those  of  us  who  appreciate  the 
fine  but  vanishing  art  of  straight  talk, 
this  statement  brings  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  It  will  not  earn  the  authors  imme- 
diate induction  into  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences:  it  is  frank  ap- 
praisal at  its  best  and  brings  home  the 
point  which  has  been  difficult  in  con- 
veying to  some  Members  of  this  body. 
Why  are  we  not  doing  anything  to  pro- 
vide the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
veteran  and  his  family  who  are  con- 
cerned about  agent  orange.  We  have 
been  informed  of  the  deaths  of  veter- 
ans who  attribute  their  demise  to 
agent  orange  exposure.  We  have  been 
contacted  by  veterans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  a  variety  of  terminal  cancers. 
We  know  of  the  many  offspring  of  vet- 
erans who  have  been  conceived  with 
the  worst  possible  birth  defects  imag- 
inable. Yet.  the  only  answers  given  to 
these  suffering  veterans  is  that  we  do 
not  have  the  evidence  to  establish  that 
your  health  problems  are  related  to 
agent    orange    and    dioxin    poisoning. 


Wait  another  7  to  10  years  when  we 
will  have  some  more  complete  studies 
and  we  will  then  decide  how  best  to 
assist  you. 

Somehow.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  such  an  explanation  will  be 
bought  by  the  Vietnam  veteran,  nor 
do  I  feel  such  an  attitude  will  induce 
many  people  to  .ioin  the  armed  serv- 
ices if  this  is  symbolic  of  the  gratitude 
for  services  rendered  to  one's  country. 

In  summary.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size one  paragraph  from  Gregg  Easter- 
brook's  review  of  Michael  Brown's 
book.  He  states: 

Brown's  most  valuable  contribution  is  his 
elaboration  of  the  extremely  subtle  nature 
of  the  impact  on  our  bodies  of  these  unop- 
posed intruders  (toxic  chemicals).  In  so 
doing,  he  finally  explains  what  I  call  the  Fly 
Corpse  Factor.  Its  this;  If  we  are  being 
force-fed  deadly  chemicals,  why  aren't  we 
dropping  like  flies''  Where  are  the  fly 
corpses^  But  Brown  shows,  through  repeat- 
ed examples  of  persons  forced  to  live  near 
toxic  waste  sites,  that  the  human  body  is 
not  weak,  merely  delicate.  The  trace  doses 
of  toxins  escaping  in  our  environment  are 
seldom  enough  to  kill.  What  they  do,  as 
Brown  points  out.  is  slowly  drive  the  body 
haywire.  That  is.  cau.se  cancer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  witnessed  the 
damage  these  chemicals  have  inflicted 
upon  our  veterans  in  Vietnam.  We 
have  witnessed  the  damage  these 
chemicals  have  inflicted  upon  our  own 
neighbors  across  the  United  States,  It 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  we  in  this 
body  can  move  forcefully  to  addre,ss 
the  problems  of  agent  orange  and 
Love  Canal.  1  hope  we  do  not  opt  for 
more  studies.  Because  just  as  they  will 
accumulate  on  the  shelves  so  will  the 
chances  the  fly  corpses  will  begin  to 
increase  as  well.  ^ 

Dump  Now.  Die  Later:  Disposal  of  Toxic 

Wastes 

(By  Gregg  Easterbrook) 

[Laying  Waste:  The  Poisoning  of  America 

by  Toxic  Chemicals.  By  Michael  Brown. 1 

An  eerie  seething  permeates  this  book, 
like  dry-ice  mist  seeping  under  the  door  in  a 
B-movie.  Michael  H.  Brown,  the  reporter 
who  broke  the  Love  Canal  story,  has  written 
an  encyclopedia  of  toxic-waste  abuses  so 
vivid,  you  begin  to  fear  some  mutant  mole- 
cule will  drip  from  the  next  page.  And  yet 
he's  done  it  in  remarkable  fashion:  without 
hysteria.  The  account  is  rational  and  re- 
strained. It  quickens  the  pulse  simply  be- 
cause the  subject  matter  is  so  horrifying. 

Toxic-waste  problems  seem  familiar  now 
Events  like  the  explosion  in  mid-April  of  a 
chemical  dump  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
showering  New  York  City  with  gagging 
fumes,  seem  common.  But  the  subject  was 
little-known  in  1977  when  Brown  went  to 
worit  as  a  reporter  for  the  Niagara  Gazette 
of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York,  Brown  heard 
tales  of  odd  slimes  oozing  into  the  base- 
ments of  homeowners  around  an  old  indus- 
trial ditch.  As  he  uncovered  the  story,  it 
became   clear   that    Hooker   Chemical   and 


Plastics  Co,— the  towns  biggest  employer- 
had  throughout  the  1940s  stocked  the  ditch 
with  thousands  of  tons  of  deadly  waste 
chemicals.  The  chemicals  had  eaten  their 
way  out  and  were  escaping.  People  near  the 
site  were  gelling  sick.  The  danger  was  im- 
mediate: not  only  had  the  town  foolishly 
built  a  school  near  the  seepage,  but  the 
whole  cracking  vessel  was  only  300  yards 
from  the  Niagara  River,  a  thoroughfare 
promising  to  spread  the  poison  to  millions. 

Eventually— after  denials  by  Hooker, 
delays  by  the  government  and  attempts  by 
the  newspapers  own  publisher  to  quash  the 
story- the  facts  were  printed.  Love  Canal 
was  declared  a  national  emergency,  and  the 
area  evacuated. 

But  that's  where  Brown's  story  begins,  not 
ends.  The  author  documents  a  dizzying  suc- 
cession of  similar  abuses  around  the  nation, 
ranging  from  even  larger  dumps,  through  il- 
licit stacks  of  rusting  barrels,  to  a  woman  in 
North  Carolina  who  was  hanging  out  her 
wash  when  "she  saw  a  trailer  truck  stop  at  a 
nearby  lot  and  men  begin  to  unload  dozens 
of  chemical  drums.  They  said  they  were 
just  leaving  it  for  now.'  her  husband  told  me 
.  .  .  They  said  they  would  pick  it  up  in  the 
morning.  The  next  morning,  there  were  two 
or  three  hundred  drums  there.  They're  still 
there'  .  .  .  And  nobody  knew  what  was  in 
them" 

Brown  finds  in  these  incidents  sobering 
evidence  of  the  charge  that  nearly  all  the 
chemical  wastes  manufactured  until  recent- 
ly have  been  dumped,  illegally  or  carelessly, 
in  a  manner  that  guarantees  they  will  find 
their  way  into  the  environment.  Once  such 
chemicals  are  loose,  they  cannot  be  recalled; 
no  amount  of  machinery  or  money  can  ex- 
tract a  few  gallons  of  liquid  from  miles  of 
earth  and  rock.  Brown  explains  that  pour- 
ing benzines,  chlorinated  hydrocarbons  and 
other  durable  compounds  into  the  ground 
isn't  ••disposing'  of  them  at  all.  merely  post- 
poning the  day  when  there  will  t>e  hell  to 
pay:  'Nature  was  .  .  .  utterly  unprepared 
for  this  onslaught  of  artificial  elements.  No- 
where in  the  earth's  crust  nor  in  the  ocean 
was  there  the  capability  of  disassembling 
these  complex  new  substances  strung  to- 
gether by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  .  .  .  These 
chemicals  remained  permanently  availa- 
ble to  exact  a  terrible  price  for  human  indif- 
ference and  greed." 

The  catalogue  of  abuses  is  so  long,  it  bor- 
ders on  the  unbelievable.  So,  too.  does  the 
record  of  government  inaction.  Slate  health 
officials,  Brown  says,  received  reliable  re- 
ports of  chemical  barrels  rotting  on  a  huge 
dump  in  Montague.  Michigan  They  did  not 
visit  the  site  until  seven  months  later:  when 
they  did,  they  found  20,000  barrels,  many  of 
them  recent  arrivals  In  1976,  Ohio  officials 
discovered  thousands  of  barrels  of  toxins 
leaking  into  a  drainage  ditch  in  the  town  of 
Deerfield,  They  called  for  advice  from  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  EPA's 
regional  office  refused  to  so  much  as  come 
and  inspect  the  site:  it  did.  however,  send  a 
letter  helpfully  explaining  that  Ohio's  re- 
quest for  assistance  had  been  poorly 
worded. 

In  narrating  these  cruel  insults  to  the 
earth.  Brown  tends  to  dwell  on  the  an- 
guished reactions  of  those  living  nearby  the 
sites.  While  each  person's  story  is  of  value, 
once  you've  read  the  first  few,  the  rest  are 
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pretty  much  fill-in-theblank.  The  constant 
repetition  of  fear  and  frustration  serves 
only  to  chill  the  reader 
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spected."  The  sole  test  of  the  contents  was 
one  a  supervisor  called  a  "thermal"  evalua- 
tion. The  guard  put  his  hand  on  the  side  of 
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for  an  individual  Lomita  council  candi- 
date. He  has  taken  the  city  through  its 
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the  privilege  of  marching  with  Joseph 
in  many  a  Memorial  Day  parade,  and 
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Americans    back    home.    Too    often, 
many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  free- 
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the  emergence  of  a  new  and  free  re- 
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pretty  much  fill-inthe-blank.  The  constant 
repetition  of  fear  and  fru-stration  serves 
only  to  chill  the  reader. 

When  the  book  finally  addresses  public 
policy,  it  shows  well  that  government's  re- 
fusal to  act  against  industry  <or  even  aban- 
doned dumps)  is  in  some  ways  more  venal 
than  the  dumps  themselves.  Almost  four 
years  ago.  a  law  giving  EPA  control  over 
toxic  wastes  was  passed.  The  agency  still 
hasn't  issued  all  the  regulations  needed  to 
give  the  law  meaning.  Brown  might  have 
mentioned,  for  instance,  that  while  the  EPA 
bureau  charged  with  writing  the  regulations 
was  defying  a  court  order  to  produce  them, 
it  effectively  suspended  work  for  six  months 
to  'reorganize.' 

One  reason  chemical  disposal  seldom  ex- 
cited interest  before  Love  Canal  was  that  it 
is  a  long-term  threat,  not  an  immediate 
problem  like  spilling  a  vial  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  your  lap.  Technology  has  learned  to 
assemble  chemicals  like  dioxin  that  are  so 
toxic  just  a  few  molecules  of  them  can  cause 
illness.  Yet  the  earth  is  vast;  even  with  such 
potent  agents,  it  takes  decades  to  spread 
enough  toxins  into  the  air  and  water  for  a 
visible  effect  to  show  up.  The  subtle  damage 
of  chemical  poisoning  is  sometimes  not  im- 
mediately clear  even  to  the  victim;  by  the 
time  toxicity  is  obvious,  it's  loo  late. 

Brown's  most  valuable  contribution  is  his 
elaboration  of  the  extremely  subtle  nature 
of  the  impact  on  our  bodies  of  these  unop- 
posed intruders.  In  doing  so.  he  finally  ex- 
plains what  I  call  the  Fly  Corpse  Factor.  It's 
this:  If  we're  being  force-fed  deadly  chemi- 
cals, why  aren't  we  dropping  like  flies? 
Where  are  the  fly  corpses^"  But  Brown 
shows.- through  repeated  examples  of  per- 
sons forced  to  live  near  toxic  waste  sites, 
that  the  human  body  is  not  weak,  merely 
delicate.  The  trace  doses  of  toxins  escaping 
into  our  environment  are  seldom  enough  to 
kill.  What  they  do.  £ls  Brown  points  out,  is 
slowly  to  drive  the  body  haywire.  That  is.  to 
cause  cancer. 

The  author  misses  a  great  opportunity  by 
not  weaving  this  thesis  through  the  book. 
Cancer  rates  are  abnormally  high  almost  ev- 
erywhere near  uncontrolled  chemical  waste 
sites,  yet  the  chemicals  from  the  sites,  we 
know,  migrate  far  away.  Medical  science,  for 
all  its  effort,  has  been  unable  to  isolate  all 
the  causes  of  cancer.  Many  of  the  most  care- 
fully examined  victims  seem  to  oe  acted  on 
by  unknown  forces.  Could  it  not  be.  Brown 
suggests,  that  a  prime  cause  of  the  cancer 
"epidemic  "  is  the  proliferation  of  carcino- 
genic waste  chemicals— a  vast  array  of 
toxins  so  potent  they  may  cause  cancer  in 
minute  quantities  that  even  the  most  deter- 
mined medical  analysis  would  not  detect? 
Can  the  careless  handling  of  chemical 
wastes  be  the  missing  piece  in  the  cancer 
puzzle'' 

The  nagging  failure  of  this  otherwise 
sound  and  admirable  work  is  that  Brown 
writes  from  outside  the  fence:  he  never  ven- 
tures inside  the  minds  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry or  those  of  the  legitimate  disposal  in- 
dustry which  is  supposed  to  manage  the 
problem.  Why.  for  instance,  does  Hooker 
have  such  a  dubious  record  while  Dow- 
Chemical  appears  to  behave  rather  consci- 
entiously'' Brown  offers  no  insight.  And 
what  goes  on  at  the  government-permitted 
"secure  "  chemical  landfills  that  firms  now 
use.  openly  and  legally,  as  the  supposedly 
"safe"  alternative  Love  Canals^ 

I  remember  once  standing  outside  the 
West's  largest  chemical  landfill  in  the  Los 
Angeles  suburb  of  West  Covina.  Owned  by  a 
company  called  BKK  Inc..  it  receives 
500.000  tons  of  seething  fluids  every  year. 

I  stood  in  the  baking  sun.  watching  incom- 
ing  tanker-trucks   of   chemicals   l>eing  "in- 
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spected.  "  The  sole  test  of  the  contents  was 
one  a  supervisor  called  a  "thermal"  evalua- 
tion. The  guard  put  his  hand  on  the  side  of 
the  truck;  if  it  was  hot,  that  meant  the  con- 
tents were  reacting  with  each  other.  Noth- 
ing more;  the  trucks  were  then  waved 
through. 

Near  the  gate,  there  was  a  small  "labora 
tory"  for  "sampling,"  almost  barren  of 
equipment.  A  pad  of  litmus  paper  used  in 
chemistry's  easiest,  most  basic  test— lay 
dusty  from  disuse.  The  supervisor  admitted 
to  me  that  if  PCBs  or  other  especially  dan- 
gerous chemicals  were  entering  the  site  in 
trucks  labeled  as  containing  something  in- 
nocuous like  "oilfield  mud,"  there  would  be 
"No  way  on  earth  we  could  know  about  it."' 

Later,  I  called  a  former  government  offi- 
cial who  u.sed  to  oversee  such  facilities,  a 
man  whose  opinion  I'd  come  to  trust.  I  de- 
scribed the  conditions.  "But  you  don't  un- 
derstand yet,"  he  said  sadly.  "Compared  to 
the  rest,  it's  a  model  operation."* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  JIM  COLE 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  after  having  served  10  years 
on  the  city  council  of  Lomita.  Calif., 
and  2  years  as  the  city's  mayor,  Jim 
Cole  will  soon  be  retiring  from  service 
on  the  council.  He  has  announced  that 
he  will  not  seek  reelection. 

Few  of  those  who  know  Jim  Cole  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  end  of  his  public 
service  career.  He  is  too  dedicated  and 
talented  an  individual  to  be  left  unper- 
suaded  to  again  work  for  his  communi- 
ty in  some  other  capacity.  But,  as  this 
is  the  end  of  his  service  on  the  city 
council,  his  friends  and  associates  are 
taking  the  occasion  to  honor  him  for 
the  outstanding  contribution  he  has 
made  to  the  city  of  Lomita.  On  June  1, 
1980.  they  will  gather  in  his  honor  to 
formally  express  their  appreciation  to 
him.  Thus,  now  is  an  appropriate  time 
to  review  for  my  colleagues  the  role 
Jim  Cole  has  played  in  shaping  this 
fine  city  and  guiding  its  development 
through  the  years. 

Jim  Cole's  career  in  public  service 
can  be  traced  back  to  his  work  in  jour- 
nalism where  he  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  more  about  Lomita.  its  char- 
acter and  potential.  This  started  with 
his  position  as  reporter  for  the  Lomita 
News;  it  continued  when  he  became 
editor  of  the  paper  and  when  he  later 
transferred  to  the  Daily  Breeze.  One 
of  his  most  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments was  the  spearhead  organizing 
he  did  while  still  with  the  News  to  in- 
corporate Lomita  as  an  independent 
city.  There  had  been  earlier  unsuccess- 
ful attempts,  but  not  until  Jim  Cole's 
heavy  involvement  did  the  effort 
become  a  reality. 

This  man  can  certainly  take  great 
pride  in  the  record  of  service  he  leaves 
with  the  city  of  Lomita.  One  measure 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  lo- 
cally is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
he  received  the  most  votes  ever  cast 


for  an  individual  Lomita  council  candi- 
date. He  has  taken  the  city  through  its 
creation  and  development  and  guided 
it  to  where  it  is  today.  As  he  leaves 
office,  the  city  is  in  fine  financial 
shape:  The  city  treasury  has  $1.5  mil- 
lion with  no  outstanding  bond  debts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  10  years  Lomita  has 
benefited  from  this  man's  service  and 
leadership.  No  doubt  his  good  works 
will  continue  in  one  fashion  or  an- 
other. But  at  this  moment,  my  wife, 
Lee,  and  I  would  like  to  join  all  his 
other  friends  and  admirers  in  con- 
gratulating him  on  what  he  has  al- 
ready accomplished.  We  hope  the 
years  ahead  are  prosperous  ones  for 
Jim  and  his  wife,  Charlene,  and  their 
son.  Craig. # 


ANNUAL  FLEET  SAFETY 
CONTEST 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proud  to  inform  you  that  Clay 
Hyder  Trucking  Lines,  located  in  Au- 
burndale,  Fla.,  which  is  in  my  district, 
has  won  first  place  in  the  Annual 
Fleet  Safety  Contest  of  the  Common 
Carrier— Irregular  Route. 

Clay  Hyder  has  successfully  com- 
pleted and  won  for  the  second  year  in 
a  row  the  leadership  award  in  the 
most-entered  competition  of  the  con- 
test. The  company  was  competing  with 
others  which  had  logged  20  million 
miles  per  year. 

In  1978,  Clay  Hyder  won  the  award 
by  having  only  2.40  accidents  per  mil- 
lion miles.  This  same  year,  the  compa- 
ny was  also  chosen  as  the  conference's 
grand  prize  winner  for  its  overall 
safety  program.  In  1979,  Clay  Hyder 
was  unable  to  compete  again  as  a 
grand  prize  entrant  due  to  contest 
rules,  but  it  won  its  divisional  award 
by  improving  on  its  accident  frequency 
ratio. 

It  is  this  type  of  improvement  and 
devotion  to  highway  safety  which  is  to 
be  admired  both  within  transportation 
circles  and  by  all  citizens  who  must 
share  the  highways  with  the  trucking 
industry.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOSEPH  E. 
SCHAEFER,  MEDAL  OF  HONOR 
RECIPIENT 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NE\^'  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to,  and  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  one  of  the  finest 
Americans  I  have  ever  known,  Joseph 
E.  Schaefer,  a  recipient  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  I  have  had 
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the  privilege  of  marching  with  Joseph 
in  many  a  Memorial  Day  parade,  and 
can  honestly  say  that  it  is  an  honor  to 
march  with  someone  who  performed 
one  of  the  most  supreme  acts  of  hero- 
ism in  World  War  II.  As  this  Nation 
approaches  Memorial  Day,  it  is  impor- 
tant we  take  time  out  to  reflect  upon 
those  brave  soldiers  who  fought  years 
ago  for  a  freedom  we  enjoy  today. 

The  Medal  of  Honor  is  awarded  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
an  individual  who  has  distinguished 
himself  conspicuously  by  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  is  the 
highest  military  award  for  bravery 
that  can  be  given  to  any  individual  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  an 
award  recognizing  those  special  men 
who  have  risen  above  all  others  in  the 
heat  of  battle.  Joseph  Schaefer  was 
such  a  man  on  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 24,  1944, 

Staff    Sergeant    Schaefer    was    in 
charge  of  a  squad  of  the  2d  Platoon  in 
the    vicinity    of    Stolberg,    Germany, 
that    morning,    when    suddenly    two 
enemy   companies   supported   by   ma- 
chineguns  launched  an  attack  to  seize 
control    of    an    important    crossroads 
which   was  defended  by  his  platoon. 
One  American  squad  was  forced  back, 
another  captured,  leaving  only  Staff 
Sergeant  Schaefer's  men  to  defend  the 
position.    To   shift    his   squad    into    a 
house  which  would  afford  better  pro- 
tection, he  crawled  about  under  heavy 
small-arms  and  machinegun   fire,   in- 
structed each  individual,  and  moved  to 
the  building,  selecting  for  himself  the 
most    dangerous    position— the    door. 
Armed  with  his  Ml  rifle,  he  broke  the 
first  wave  of  infantry  thrown  toward 
the    house.    The    Germans    attacked 
again  with  grenades  and  flame  throw- 
ers, but  were  thrown  back  a  second 
time.  Staff  Sergeant  Schaefer  killing 
and  wounding  several.  For  their  final 
assault,  the  enemy  approached  from 
two  directions,  one  force  driving  at  the 
house  from  the  front,  while  a  second 
group  approached  along  a  hedgerow. 
Recognizing  the  threat.  Staff  Sergeant 
Schaefer  fired  rapidly  at  the  enemy  to 
the  front,  killing  or  wounding  all  six; 
then,  with  no  cover  whatever,  dashed 
to  the  hedgerow,  killing  five,  wound- 
ing two  others,  and  forcing  the  enemy 
to  withdraw.  He  then  scoured  the  area 
near  his  house,  and  captured  10  pris- 
oners. At  this  time  the  rest  of  his  com- 
pany had  begun  a  counterattack,  Joe 
moved  forward  to  assist  another  pla- 
toon   to    regain    its    position.    Under 
heavy  fire  he  overtook  the  Germans, 
liberating    the    American    squad    cap- 
tured earlier  in  the  skirmish.  When  it 
was  all  over.  Joseph  Schaefer,  single- 
handed,  armed  with  only  his  rifle,  had 
killed   between    15   and   20   Germans, 
wounded  just  as  many,  and  took   10 
prisoners. 

Joseph  Schaefer,  as  so  many  others 
did  in  prior  wars,  fought  as  best  he 
kne-J  how,  fighting  not  only  for  his 
life,  but   for  the  lives  of  millions  of 
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Americans  back  home.  Too  often, 
many  of  us  take  for  granted  the  free- 
dom we  enjoy.  Too  often  we  forget 
how  costly  in  terms  of  life  and  limb  it 
is.  This  Memorial  Day,  Joe  will  be  the 
honorary  marshal  in  the  Queens  Me- 
morial Day  parade.  As  he  marches 
along  we  will  remember  the  brave  men 
who  fought  so  valiantly  for  so  many.  I 
will  remember  the  brave,  like  Joe,  who 
returned  home,  and  the  brave,  who  did 
not. 
Biographical  sketch  follows: 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Joseph  E. 
Schaefer 

Rank  and  organization:  Staff  Sergeant. 
U.S.  Army,  Company  I,  18th  Infantry.  1st 
Infantry  Division.  Place  and  date:  Near 
Stolberg,  Germany.  24  September  1944.  En- 
tered service  at:  Long  Island.  N.Y.  Birth: 
New  York.  N.Y.  Citation:  He  was  in  charge 
of  a  squad  of  the  2d  Platoon  in  the  vicinity 
of  Stolberg,  Germany,  early  in  the  morning 
of  24  September  1944.  when  2  enemy  compa- 
nies supported  by  machineguns  launched  an 
attack  to  seize  control  of  an  important 
crossroads  which  was  defended  by  his  pla- 
toon. One  American  squad  was  forced  back, 
another  captured,  leaving  only  S/Sgt. 
Schaefer's  men  to  defend  the  position.  To 
shift  his  squad  into  a  house  which  would 
afford  better  protection,  he  crawled  about 
under  heavy  small-arms  and  machinegun 
fire,  instructed  each  individual,  and  moved 
to  the  building.  A  heavy  concentration  of 
enemy  artillery  fire  scored  hits  on  his 
strong  point.  S/Sgt.  Schaefer  assigned  his 
men  to  positions  and  selected  for  himself 
the  most  dangerous  one  at  the  door.  With 
his  Ml  rifle,  he  broke  the  first  wave  of  in- 
fantry thrown  toward  the  house.  The  Ger- 
mans attacked  again  with  grenades  and 
flame  throwers  but  were  thrown  back  a 
second  time,  S/Sgt.  Schaefer  killing  and 
wounding  several.  Regrouped  for  a  final  as- 
sault, the  Germans  approached  from  2  di- 
rections. One  force  drove  at  the  house  from 
the  front,  while  a  second  group  advanced 
stealthily  along  a  hedgerow.  Recognizing 
the  threat,  S/Sgt.  Schaefer  fired  rapidly  at 
the  enemy  before  him,  killing  or  wounding 
all  6;  then,  with  no  cover  whatever,  dashed 
to  the  hedgerow  and  poured  deadly  accurate 
shots  into  the  second  group,  killing  5. 
wounding  2  others,  and  forcing  the  enemy 
to  withdraw.  He  scoured  the  area  near  his 
battered  stronghold  and  captured  10  prison- 
ers. By  this  time  the  rest  of  his  company 
had  begun  a  counterattack;  he  moved  for- 
ward to  assist  another  platoon  to  regain  its 
position.  Remaining  in  the  lead,  crawling 
and  running  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire,  he 
overtook  the  enemy,  and  liberated  the 
American  squad  captured  earlier  in  the 
battle.  In  all,  single-handed  and  armed  only 
with  his  rifle,  he  killed  between  15  and  20 
Germans,  wounded  at  least  as  many  more, 
and  took  10  prisoners.  S/Sgt.  Schaefer's  in- 
domitable courage  and  his  determination  to 
hold  his  position  at  all  costs  were  responsi- 
ble for  stopping  an  enemy  break-through. » 


CUBAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1902,  the  Cuban  flag  was  hoisted  in 
Morro  Castle,  in  Havana,  symbolizing 
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the  emergence  of  a  new  and  free  re- 
public in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
This  year  marks  the  78th  anniversary 
of  Cuba's  independence  from  Spain. 

The  new  nation  was  the  culmination 
of  30  years  of  struggle  by  Cuban  patri- 
ots, led  by  Jose  Marti,  the  apostle  of 
Cuban  indef>endence,  together  with 
Maximo  Gomez  and  Antonio  Maceo. 

Never  before  have  the  ideals  of  the 
fathers  of  Cuban  independence  stood 
in  such  contrast  to  the  reality  of  the 
regime  now  fastened  on  Cuba. 

Marti.  Gomez,  and  Maceo  fought  for 
freedom  and  liberty  for  the  Cuban 
people  against  their  subjugation  by 
Spain.  For  the  past  20  years,  their  be- 
loved country  has  again  been  dominat- 
ed by  a  foreign  power,  and  the  crush- 
ing of  freedom.  Only  the  military  and 
economic  assistance  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  made  possible  the  survival 
of  Fidel  Castro's  Communist  system  in 
Cuba,  a  system  repudiated  by  the 
people. 

Despite  Cuba's  current  subjugation, 
the  victory  of  the  Cuban  patriots  in 
1902  continues  to  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  Cubans  everywhere.  They  are 
convinced  that  their  country  will  once 
again  be  free.  I  share  that  conviction, 
for  the  dramatic  exodus  the  world  is 
now  witnessing  demonstrates  far  more 
eloquently  than  any  words  the  failure 
of  the  Communist  system  established 
by  Castro.  Twenty  years  of  dictator- 
ship and  indoctrination  have  not 
quenched  the  thirst  for  freedom  in 
Cuba.  The  ideals  for  which  Marti 
fought  so  valiantly  bum  as  brightly  as 
ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cuban 
people.* 


THE  UNDERGROUND  ECONOMY 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

of  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  report  for 
Wednesday.  May  21.  1980,  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

The  Underground  Ekx)NO»rY 

An  ominous  new  phrase  has  crept  Into  our 
language  in  recent  months.  That  phrase  \s 
the  "underground  economy."  In  a  broad 
sense,  it  refers  to  economic  activities  which 
are  outside  the  government's  reach  because 
they  are  not  reported  to  any  agency  of  the 
government.  More  narrowly,  it  refers  to  the 
income  generated  by  these  activities,  income 
which  is  not  declared  for  tax  purposes  or  for 
purposes  of  determining  eligibility  for  var- 
ious government  benefits. 

The  underground  economy  is  a  gigantic 
substructure  of  the  nation's  economic  life. 
It  is  populated  by  Americans  of  almost 
every  description  and  inclination.  The  un- 
derground economy  takes  in  all  people  who 
have  unreported  legal  income  in  one  form 
or  another,  whether  it  results  from  cash 
transactions  or  barter.  Included  in  this 
group  are  the  self-employed,  the  working 
poor,  and  those  who  inflate  their  tax  deduc- 
tions or  underrefKjrt  their  interest,  dividend, 
or  rental  income.  Also  included  are  the 
moonlighters,  the  street  peddlers,  and  pro- 
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fessionals  who  swap  their 
things  as  car  repair  or  he 

services  for  such 
)me  upkeep.  Arti- 
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gency  with  which  the  growth  of  the  under- 
ground economy  must  be  regarded. 
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on   their   responsibility   of  up-keep.   That's 

rieht       Ahniit     5IS     millinn     miict      holn     rr\o 


Tonight,  the  members  of  the  Oyster     ment  hasn't  figured  out  what  to  do  with  the 
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fessionals  who  swap  their  services  for  such 
things  as  car  repair  or  home  upkeep.  Arti- 
sans, casual  laborers,  and  executives  who 
abuse  their  expense  accounts  are  other 
members  of  this  group.  Then,  too,  the  un- 
derground economy  takes  in  all  people  who 
have  unreported  illegal  income,  whether  it 
results  from  organized  crime  or  an  individ- 
ual's own  criminal  effort.  Drug  traffickers, 
gamblers,  loan  .sharks,  and  shoplifters  are 
just  a  few  of  the  lawbreakers  who  make  up 
the  underground  economy's  sinister  side. 

The  size  of  the  underground  economy  is  a 
matter  of  controversy.  It  may  be  one-tenth 
as  big  as  the  overall  economy  that  conceals 
it.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service,  for  exam- 
ple, says  that  about  one  dollar  of  income  in 
every  ten  does  not  show  up  on  a  tax  form. 
As  many  as  20  million  Americans  are 
thought  to  benefit  from  lost  tax  revenue 
that  may  amount  to  $26  billion  per  year. 
The  problem  with  these  estimates,  of 
course,  is  the  guesswork  that  lies  behind 
them.  As  one  might  expect,  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  collect  reliable  financial  data  on  par- 
ticipants in  the  underground  economy,  espe- 
cially when  their  income  depends  on  crime. 
There  is  a  general  feeling,  however,  that  the 
underground  economy  is  large,  and  many 
experts  believe  it  is  growing.  Because  cash 
lubricates  the  underground  economy,  one 
indication  of  its  growth  is  the  increase  of 
currency  in  circulation. 

The  existence  of  an  active  underground 
economy  raises  several  important  questions 
for  the  makers  of  public  policy.  Is  the 
American  taxpayer  s  long  hallowed  reputa- 
tion for  voluntary  compliance  being  tar- 
nished? Is  the  underground  economy  part  of 
a  spreading  revolt  among  taxpayers?  How 
effective  Is  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
collecting  taxes?  Aside  from  the  obvious 
problems  of  crime  and  lost  tax  revenue, 
what  other  kinds  of  harm  are  associated 
with  the  underground  economy?  No  matter 
how  these  questions  are  answered,  it  is  clear 
that  at  least  one  challenge  confronts  the 
makers  of  public  policy  at  every  turn: 
honest  taxpayers  are  carrying  the  burden 
shirked  by  those  who  manage  their  finances 
■'off  the  books"  in  the  underground  econo- 
my. 

The  underground  economy  is  attracting 
the  interest  of  Congress.  Congressional  in- 
terest is,  in  my  view,  both  understandable 
and  welcome.  One  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  the  tax- writing 
panel  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  re- 
cently told  me  that  any  American  who 
wants  to  cheat  on  his  taxes  can  do  it  and  get 
away  with  it.  This  legislator  is  not  alone  in 
his  concern.  Many  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors worry  that  the  tax  system  is  eroding, 
and  their  worry  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  the  times  demand  fi.scal  austerity.  Like 
waste,  fraud,  and  corruption  in  government 
programs,  the  underground  economy  is  an 
obstacle  to  the  disciplined  management  of 
the  government  s  fiscal  affairs.  A  balanced 
budget  is  just  one  goal  the  achievement  of 
which  has  been  made  more  difficult. 

Even  as  congressional  committees  study 
the  underground  economy,  no  one  is  sure' 
whether  there  is  a  trend  in  America  toward 
more  tax  evasion.  Congress  is  not  yet  cer- 
tain how  it  should  react  to  a  problem  that  is 
at  present  only  dimly  perceived.  Some  non- 
compliance with  the  tax  laws  is  inevitable  in 
a  free  society,  and  an  unrestrained  crack- 
down could  cause  the  government  to  intrude 
far  too  deeply  into  peoples  lives.  Congress 
has  recognized  that  a  reasonable  degree  of 
financial  privacy  is  part  of  a  person's  right 
to  be  let  alone.  That  right  is  cherished  by 
Americans,  and  any  abridgment  of  it  is  a 
loss  for  everyone.  No  one  can  doubt  the  ur- 
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gency  with  which  the  growth  of  the  under- 
ground economy  must  be  regarded. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  already  has 
a  substantial  program  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  tax  laws.  About  2  percent  of  all  in- 
dividual tax  returns  were  audited  in  1979. 
an  effort  that  netted  approximately  five 
dollars  in  assessments  for  every  dollar  spent 
by  the  goverrmient.  In  fairness  to  people 
who  report  their  income  honestly  and  pay 
their  taxes  promptly,  however,  more  needs 
to  be  done.  The  idea  is  to  catch  more  tax 
cheaters  without  unduly  burdening  law- 
abiding  individuals  and  businesses.  Steps 
under  review  include  the  wider  use  of  com- 
puters to  check  tax  returns  against  other 
documents,  improving  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  many  financial  transactions,  increas- 
ing the  investigative  and  enforcement  re- 
sources of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
and  stepping  up  research  on  how  best  to 
detect  the  failure  to  report  income.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  devel- 
oping special  task  forces  to  try  to  improve 
tax  collections,  and  inquiries  into  the  use  of 
tax  shelters  have  been  launched.* 
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IN  RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
CAMDEN  CITY  SCHOOLS  TITLE  I 
DISTRICT  PARENT  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 

HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NBTW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  fine  work  of  the  Camden 
City  Schools  Title  I  Parent  Advisory 
Council.  On  Saturday.  May  24,  the 
parent  advisory  council  will  sponsor 
the  fourth  annual  parents'  miniconfer- 
ence  at  the  Davis  School. 

The  theme  of  the  miniconference. 
■•Education— A  Family  Affair,"  well 
summarizes  the  mission  of  the  parent 
advisory  council.  The  councils  leader- 
ship is  elected  by  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren attending  a  title  I  school  in 
Camden.  They  work  with  school  offi- 
cials to  develop  educational  policies 
and  curriculums  that  are  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  their  children.  In  this 
manner,  the  parent  advisory  council 
has  truly  made  education  in  the  city 
of  Camden  a  family  affair. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  of 
the  parents  who  make  the  parent  advi- 
sory council  work  so  well.  Special  con- 
gratulations are  extended  to  Ms. 
Evelyn  Jones,  president:  Ms.  Shirley 
Jones,  first  vice  president:  Ms.  Norma 
Acevedo.  second  vice  president:  Ms. 
Barbara  Jackson,  council  coordinator: 
and  Ms.  Adelia  Horton.  chairperson  of 
the  miniconference.* 


JOEL       LaSALLE— A       VOICE       OF 
DEMOCRACY  CONTEST  WINNER 


HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.    McKAY.    Mr.    Speaker,    each 
year   the   Veterans   of   Foreign   Wars 


conducts  its  distinguished  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy contest  and  scholarship  pro- 
gram, wherein  some  250.000  high 
school  students  are  encouraged  to  con- 
template the  value  of  the  freedoms 
which  we  enjoy  in  this  free  land,  and 
to  compete  for  scholarship  awards  in 
the  process.  This  program  stirs  new  in- 
sights and  appreciation  in  these  young 
people  about  America's  example  to  the 
world,  and  this  is  a  very  valuable  con- 
tribution to  this  Nation.  Voice  of  De- 
mocracy participants  learn  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  of  democratic 
citizenship:  With  rights  come  respon- 
sibilities. 

This  winner  this  year  in  Utah's  First 
District  is  Joel  LaSalle  of  Bountiful, 
Utah,  who  does  a  fine  job.  I  believe,  in 
carrying  forth  the  message  that  ours 
is  a  Government  which  takes  as  its 
starting  point  the  ideals  and  energy  of 
its  individual  citizens. 

I   commend   Mr.    LaSalle's   essay   to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Voice  of  Democracy  Essay  by  Joel  LaSalle 

All  of  us  have  owned  something  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  all  of  us  have  had  to 
take  on  some  type  of  responsibility,  yet 
sometimes  we  often  fail  to  realize  the  grave 
responsibility  '  which  we  must  take  on 
through  ownership.  Last  year  I  was  driving 
the  family  car.  doing  nothing  but  driving 
and  an  occasional  wash.  This  year  the  tide 
has  changed  slightly.  This  year  I  purchased 
an  automobile  of  my  own.  I  failed  to  realize 
the  responsibility  which  I  must  undertake. 
vVhen  Dad  had  warned  me.  I  simply  said.  "I 
can  handle  it,  "  the  payment  of  the  car  that 
is.  Oh  but  there  were  other  things.  Insur- 
ance, new  tires,  interest  rales,  inspection 
stickers,  new  mufflers,  new  clutches,  lune- 
ups,  lube  jobs,  a  speeding  ticket  here  and 
there,  and  oh  yes.  I  hadn't  paid  for  gas. 
until  now. 

Well,  I  tell  you,  I.  along  with  my  Savings 
account,  learned  a  great  lesson,  a  lesson,  I 
suppose,  that  we  must  all  learn  at  one  point 
or  another. 

Baffled?  Why  should  I.  a  rather  small 
voice  of  democracy,  talk  of  cars,  tune-ups. 
and  the  role  you  play  when  you  stand 
behind  such  responsibilities?  Well  No.  1. 
just  that.  I  am  a  voice  and  a.s  I  think  of  that 
car.  I  realize  that  this  role  extends  much 
further  than  just  automobiles.  You  see  our 
role  is  the  same  whether  it  be  car  owner- 
ship, home  ownership,  land  ownership,  or 
any  ownership.  However,  there  is  an  excep- 
tion, that  role  I  speak  of  is  doubled  in  one 
type  of  ownership,  which  I  call  'America 
Ownership." 

Now  I've  explained  to  you  that  we  have  a 
responsibility,  that  role  which  we  must  play 
through  America  Ownership,  yet  I've  failed 
to  explain  exactly  what  that  role  is.  It's 
simple,  don't  you  see -it's  the  same,  only 
doubled?  Just  like  that  car,  my  role  in 
America's  future  is  that  of  upkeep.  Why. 
sure,  change  my  America's  oil  every  10.000 
miles  by  voting,  recharge  her  battery 
through  required  taxes  and  payments,  go 
ahead,  add  that  antifreeze  by  learning  how 
our  system  works,  change  those  spark  plugs 
by  letting  your  voice  be  heard,  and  most  of 
all.  fill  her  up  every  week,  and  fuel  her 
through  by  taking  an  interest,  honestly 
caring,  participating,  and  being  aware  with 
a  non-apathetic  Voice  of  Democracy. 

■you  see  my  role  in  America  is  my  future 
as  well  as  hers.  And  sure  my  role  is  one  of 
great  value,  but  it  can  do  almost  nothing  for 
my  America's  up-keep  unless  all  owners  take 
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on  their  responsibility  of  up-keep.  That's 
right.  About  213  million  must  help  me 
change  that  oil.  recharge  that  battery,  and 
so  on.  We've  got  to  know  where  this  pre- 
cious automobile  is  headed.  We've  go  to  map 
out  her  cour.se  for  the  future,  but  .some 
don't  agree  that  we  have  that  role  to  play, 
they  seem  to  think  that  the  leaders  must 
carry  that  role,  the  senators,  representa- 
tives, governors,  mayors,  and  all  legislative 
branches.  Well,  if  anyone  truly  feels  thai 
way.  then  in  my  opinion  they  don't  truly 
own  a  part  of  my  America.  They,  as  I  did. 
simply  use  that  car  and  lei  the  owner 
assume  responsibility.  And  because  they  do 
not  assume  that  role  of  upkeep,  I  feel  that 
they  are  at  a  great  loss,  because  like  my  par 
ent's  car.  I  couldn't  say  it  was  mine,  that's 
why  I  bought  my  own,  and  without  that  re- 
sponsibility, it  isn't  theirs. 

Come  on.  I  believe  that  it  is  a  team  effort, 
and  we  can  keep  this  car  on  that  track 
among— or  should  I  say  ahead  of  the  others, 
as  it  is.  And.  we  the  common  men,  who  per- 
haps aren't  the  leaders,  aren't  the  pit  crew 
that's  closest  to  our  precious  machine,  still 
have  that  definite  role  of  upkeep  .  .  .  Let's 
invest  in  her  future  now  so  we  wont  have  to 
pay  later  .  .  .  Don't  change  her  oil  and 
you'll  have  a  rough  ride,  don't  recharge  that 
battery  and  she  won't  start,  don't  put  in 
that  antifreeze  and  she  may  freeze  up  on 
you.  Oh.  there  has  been  many  an  auto- 
mobile like  our  own  America  that  has  re- 
tired to  Ihe  junk  yard  due  to  that  lack  of 
up-keep.  And  as  she  gets  older  and  older, 
she  can  either  be  forgotten  like  a  discontin- 
ued model,  or  she  can  become  the  collector's 
item  of  every  man's  dream.— Every  man's 
American  Dream.* 


OYSTER  BAY  GULLS  WIN 
NATIONAL  TOURNEY 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most 
proud  and  honored  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  group  of  youngsters  from 
my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
New  York.  Last  month,  the  town  of 
Oyster  Bay  pee  wee  hockey  team,  the 
Oyster  Bay  Gulls,  became  the  national 
pee  wee  champions  by  winning  the  pee 
wee  title.  The  finals  were  played  on 
the  weekend  of  April  14  at  the  nation- 
al tournament  in  Fraser,  Mich. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  this  fine 
team  of  fine  athletes  for  their  out- 
standing accomplishment  and  con- 
gratulate also  their  coach.  Tom 
McManaman.  and  the  proud  parents, 
who  have  contributed  so  very  much  to 
the  winning  spirit  of  this  team. 

The  Gulls,  a  team  of  energetic,  en- 
thusiastic, and  obviously  talented  11- 
and  12-year-olds,  rolled  up  an  incredi- 
ble record  of  65  wins,  1  loss,  and  4  ties. 
After  winning  the  New  York  State 
title  in  March  of  this  year,  the  team 
took  the  national  tournament,  defeat- 
ing teams  from  "traditional"  hockey 
areas  such  as  Michigan  and  Massachu- 
setts, including  State  and  regional 
championship  teams  that  had  won  in- 
ternational competition. 
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Tonight,  the  members  of  the  Oyster 
Bay  Gulls  are  to  be  honored  at  a  ban- 
quet—an honor  most  fitting  after 
months  of  hard  work  and  numerous 
sacrifices.  Most  of  these  boys  have 
been  playing  hockey  since  they  were  6 
or  7  years  old.  and  have  practiced  long 
hard  hours  to  become  champions.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  these  exceptional  young- 
sters, and  in  wishing  them  continued 
success  in  their  future  athletic  con- 
tents. I,  for  one,  am  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  the  winter  Olympic  games 
of  1992.« 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
RAISES  GAS  PRICES 

HON.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, an  incident  that  deserves  much 
wider  knowledge  is  that  of  the  gaso- 
line price  increase  recently  ordered  by 
the  Department  of  Energy.  It  is  per- 
haps a  too  typical  commentary  on  the 
condition  of  our  Government  that  an 
agency  created  to  solve  our  energy 
problems  instead  spends  its  trme  and 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  raising  gas 
prices.  In  addition,  the  DOEs  action 
reveals  a  bias  against  the  gasoline  pur- 
chaser. What  better  way  to  bring 
down  prices  than  to  allow  free  compe- 
tition among  dealers?  I  am  sure  we  all 
remember  "gas  wars,"  which  were 
nothing  more  than  the  free  market  at 
work. 

The  DOE'S  vendetta  against  compe- 
tition has  helped  to  produce  the  high- 
est gasoline  prices  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory. 

On  May  5.  the  Champaign  (111.) 
News-Gazette  commented  on  the 
DOE'S  ridiculous  action,  and  I  com- 
mend the  editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues: 

How  Bureaucracies  Complicate  Life 

As  a  prime  example  of  government  med- 
ding  with  private  exterprise,  an  official  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  ordered 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  to  raise  gasoline 
prices  by  10  cents  a  gallon  in  its  major  mar- 
keting area.  Melvin  Goldstein,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Hearings  and  Appeals,  issued 
the  order  after  finding  that  the  company's 
prices,  which  have  been  substantially  lower 
than  those  of  its  competitors  in  the  Ohio 
area,  threatened  the  competitive  position  of 
other  gasoline  marketers. 

Sohio  has  been  underselling  its  rivals  be- 
cause of  its  access  to  bargain-priced  Alaskan 
oil  along  with  a  number  of  federal  regula- 
tions which  have  prevented  the  company 
from  raising  its  prices  to  market  levels.  Mr 
Goldstein  steps  in  and  circumvents  the  fed- 
eral regulations  under  broad  emergency 
powers  given  his  office. 

He  raised  Sohio's  prices  by  ordering  the 
company,  to  pay  the  Treasury  a  sum  equal 
to  about  10  cents  a  gallon  for  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  it  sells  through  the  month  of  July. 
This  would  generate  some  $14  million  to  the 
Treasury  which  will  be  put  into  a  special 
escrow  account  simply  because  the  govern- 
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ment  hasn't  figured  out  what  to  do  with  the 
money. 

Mr.  Goldstein  used  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment's "entitlements  "  system  to  impose  the 
payment  on  Sohio.  Normally,  this  system 
requires  refiners  with  access  to  cheaper, 
price-controlled  domestic  crude  oil  to  make 
payments  to  refiners  forced  to  buy  more  ex- 
pensive foreign  oil. 

Companies  being  hurt  by  Sohio  aren't 
other  refiners,  but  competing  gasoline  mar- 
keters and  normally  they  don't  participate 
in  the  entitlements  -system.  So.  the  money 
will  go  into  the  escrow  fund  while  officials 
at  the  Economy  Regulation  Administration 
try  to  formulate  proposals  governing  how, 
and  to  whom,  the  money  from  the  escrow 
fund  should  be  rebated. 

All  of  which  is  a  prime  example  of  the 
wasteful  bureaucracies  which  abound  in  our 
federal  government  who  know  not  why  they 
were  established,  what  their  function  is.  or 
how  to  proceed  in  enacting  some  role  in  gov- 
ernment.* 


IS  PROFITS"  A  DIRTY  WORD? 
MOBIL  PRESIDENT  WONDERS 
WHY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  article  by  Wil- 
liam P.  Tavoulareas.  president  of  the 
Mobil  Corp.,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Oil 
Daily,  on  Tuesday,  May  13.  The  article 
follows:  y^ 

Is    Profits'  a  Dirty  Word?  Mobil 
F*REsiDENT  Wonders  Why 

It  appears  that  what  used  to  be  a  good 
word— profits— has.  in  some  circles,  become 
a  bad  word.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  why  so 
many  people  think  profits  are  bad.  Some 
say  it  begins  in  our  schools  where  many  of 
our  teachers  have  doubts  about  the  capital- 
istic system.  The  unfair  attacks  by  some 
politicians,  special  interest  groups,  and  some 
segments  of  the  press  have  not  helped 
people  understand  that  without  profits 
there  is  no  free  economic  society. 

But  whether  they  understand  the  role  of 
profits  or  not,  most  people  assume  we  are 
making  more  money  than  we  do.  A  recent 
survey  by  Opinion  Research  Corporation 
shows  that  people  think  oil  companies  make 
aftertax  profits  of  57  cents  on  each  dollar 
of  .sales.  The  a'^tual  1979  figure  for  Mobil 
Corporation  was  4.2  cents.  And.  contrary  to 
what  some  have  suggested,  this  includes  all 
profits  from  all  our  operations  around  the 
world— producing,  transportation,  refining, 
and  marketing 

Some  people  say  that  our  profits  are  the 
principal  cause  of  high  prices.  But  by  any 
measure,  we  are  not  the  ones  who  drive 
prices  up.  Let  me  explain. 

Most  people  have  trouble  comprehending 
an  oil  company  because  we  deal  in  such 
enormous  volumes  of  products.  Last  year, 
Mobil  sold  the  equivalent  of  125  million  gal- 
lons of  petroleum  products  daily  It  makes  it 
easier  if  you  think  of  our  business  in  terms 
of  the  way  you  purchase  our  product— by 
the  gallon  On  every  gallon  that  Mobil  sold 
last  year  in  its  worldwide  energy  business, 
our  profit  after  taxes  was  4.4  cents  In  the 
U.S.  alone,  the  profit  per  gallon  was  only  3.5 
cents. 
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Those  amounts  are  so  small  that  the  con- 
sumer would  hardly  notice  the  difference  if 
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1982  will  amount  to  about  30  to  35  cents  a 
gallon  on  the  other  half.  We  make  addition- 
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these  companies  can  hardly  be  considered 
the  heroes,  while  those  who  make  a  profit. 
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support    agency    functions    might    be 
consolidated  or  reduced. 
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have   consistently    been    awarded    the 
highest  ratings  from  produce  buyers 
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Levin  said  that  although  Garabedian  is  a 
staunch  conser\ alive.'   he  also  is  a  "strong 
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Those  amounts  are  so  small  that  the  con- 
sumer would  hardly  notice  the  difference  if 
we  had  no  profits  at  all.  But  if  we  had  no 
profit,  we  wouldn't  exist,  and  only  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  left  to  take  over  our  role. 
That's  socialism. 

WHO  MAKES  MORE? 

The  fact  is.  governments  make  more  on 
our  business  than  we  make  ourselves.  In  the 
countries  abroad  where  we  obtain  crude  oil. 
those  governments  exacted  an  average  of  35 
cents  on  every  gallon  of  production  we  ob- 
tained last  year.  That  figure  is  currently 
about  60  cents.  As  we  all  know,  these  pay- 
ments are  a  large  and  growing  factor  in  the 
cost  of  our  products,  as  the  U.S.  becomes 
more  and  more  dependent  on  imported 
crude  oil. 

In  our  own  country,  the  government  has 
now  imposed  a  so-called  windfall  profits  tax. 
I  stated  our  position  on  such  a  tax  at  the 
annual  meeting  last  year.  The  bill  as  finally 
enacted  does  at  least  recognize  there  should 
be  a  lower  tax  on  oil  not  yet  discovered.  But 
the  thrust  of  the  windfall  tax  as  proposed 
by  the  administration  was  that  the  govern- 
ment needed  to  capture  most  of  the  increase 
in  price  from  decontrolled  oil  in  order  to 
spend  the  money  on  developing  energy. 
Sadly,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  law  that 
was  passed  and  signed.  Relatively  little  of 
the  enormous  funds  from  the  tax  will  be 
earmarked  for  energy  development. 

Under  this  tax  alone,  the  government  re- 
ceives an  additional  10  cents  on  average  for 
every  gallon  of  domestic  crude  oil  that  we 
refine.  We  estimate  that  the  windfall  tax 
alone  will  be  in  the  range  of  30  to  35  cents 
by  1982. 

In  addition,  we  pay  a  significant  amount 
in  royalties  and  severance  taxes  to  the  fed- 
eral and  stale  governments. 

Governments  also  benefit  from  the  taxes 
we  collect  from  the  consumer  for  them.  The 
federal  excise  tax  on  gasoline  is  4  cents  a 
gallon.  State  gasoline  taxes  average  8''<2 
cents.  New  York  State  and  Florida  each  get 
8  cents  a  gallon.  California  gets  7  cents,  and 
Minnesota  has  just  gone  from  9  cents  to  U. 

In  addition  to  all  these  taxes,  we  now  have 
the  oil  import  fee  imposed  by  President 
Carter  in  March.  During  the  course  of  this 
year,  this  is  intended  to  raise  the  cost  of 
gasoline  to  the  consumer  by  still  another  10 
cents  a  gallon. 

Not  one  penny  of  this  tax  will  be  used  to 
promote  the  development  of  our  country's 
vast  energy  resources.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  another  bureaucratic 
nightmare  in  the  form  of  a  complex  system 
of  payments  among  oil  refiners  to  shift  the 
entire  tax  burden  on  to  gasoline.  Like  any 
other  government  mechanism  that  inter- 
feres with  the  market-place,  this  is  bound  to 
produce  results  unforeseen  by  those  who 
thought  it  up.  What  we  can  foresee  is  that 
it  will  divert  more  management  time  and 
skills  from  the  development  of  energy. 

As  you  know,  there  is  also  talk  that  our 
government  will  propose  an  additional  50 
cents-per-gallon  gasoline  tax.  To  give  you 
some  idea  of  what  this  means,  a  one-cent-a- 
gallon  excise  tax  on  gasoline  raises  a  billion 
dollars  in  tax  revenue.  Therefore,  a  50-cent 
increase  would  bring  the  government  an  ad- 
ditional $50  billion  a  year. 

On  top  of  all  these  taxes,  we  still  have 
normal  income  taxes,  which  in  the  U.S. 
alone  amounted  to  41<^c  of  Mobil's  pre-tax 
profits  last  year  from  US.  operations. 

LESS  THAN  A  NICKEL 

In  other  words,  since  we  import  at>out  half 
the  oil  we  refine,  we  start  with  payments  to 
foreign  governments  of  about  60  cents  a 
gallon  on  half  the  volume  and  a  so-called 
windfall  tax  to  our  own  government  that  by 
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1982  will  amount  to  about  30  to  35  cents  a 
gallon  on  the  other  half.  We  make  addition- 
al payments  for  royalties,  severance  taxes. 
and  other  taxes.  Then  we  add  something 
over  12  cents  for  excise  taxes  before  the 
product  reaches  the  customer  at  the  pump. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  oil  import  fee  is 
intended  to  add  another  10  cents  to  the  cost 
of  gasoline.  Finally,  we  pay  U.S.  income 
taxes.  When  you  realize  that  the  price  you 
pay  on  average  of  $1.25  to  $1.30  a  gallon  in- 
cludes less  than  a  nickel  a  gallon  in  profit 
for  Mobil,  I  don't  think  there  could  be  any 
mistake  as  to  who  gets  the  significant  profit 
from  a  gallon  of  gasoline— or.  in  fact,  whose 
exactions  have  been  rising  faster. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  faced  with  ever-in- 
creasing projects  to  replace  our  energy  sup- 
plies. We  must  earn  profits  in  the  billions,  if 
we  are  to  undertake  investment  projects  like 
the  producing  platforms,  for  the  Statfjord 
field  off  Norway.  The  first  platform,  which 
began  operating  last  fall,  cost  $1.2  billion. 
The  second  platform,  still  under  construc- 
tion, will  cost  $2  billion. 

A  plant  to  produce  50.000  barrels  a  day  of 
gasoline  from  coal  would  take  an  investment 
today  of  perhaps  $3  billion. 

When  you  have  to  invest  in  projects  like 
these,  a  big  part  of  the  problem  is  inflation. 
In  10  years,  our  cost  of  finding  and  develop- 
ing a  daily  barrel  of  production  has  in- 
creased five-fold. 

REAL  PROBLEMS 

The  real  problems  facing  us  are  not  our 
profits.  They  are  the  rising  cost  of  replace- 
ment, rapid  inflation,  and  constantly  in- 
creasing governmental  tax  burdens.  When 
these  elements  are  taken  into  account,  the 
sober  truth  is  that  we  are  not  generating 
enough  cash  to  make  all  the  investments  we 
will  need  to  make  in  the  next  decade.  Our 
capital  requirements— excluding  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Marcor- have  risen  more  rapidly 
than  our  profits.  Profits  are  not  the  only 
source  of  investment  funds.  In  addition,  we 
reinvest  funds  that  ccme  from  depreciation. 

We  also  have  to  borrow  additional  money 
to  finance  new  investments.  The  reason  we 
can  borrow  this  money  is  because  lenders 
perceive  that  we  have  the  potential  to  make 
sufficient  profits  over  and  above  the  needs 
of  the  business  to  repay  the  loans.  We  have 
to  compete  with  other  companies  to  raise 
new  capital  and  to  do  that  we  have  to  be 
able  to  show  a  rate  of  return  which  is  com- 
parable to  the  rest  of  industry— not  just  oil 
companies.  Our  average  over  the  period 
1975  through  1979  has  been  generally  on  a 
par  with  the  average  U.S.  industries:  al- 
though for  some  of  those  years  we  were 
below  that  average. 

In  addition  to  meeting  our  capital  require- 
ments out  of  catsh  flow  and  borrowed  funds, 
we  have  to  pay  our  shareholders  a  return 
for  the  use  of  their  capital.  We  have  been 
able  to  increase  our  dividend  payments 
every  year  for  19  years.  These  payments 
were  made  possible  by  the  earnings  from  in- 
vestments that  we  made  from  reinvested 
profits  and  increased  borrowings.  Last 
month,  we  increased  the  dividend  again.  I 
would  hope  that  even  our  critics  will  agree 
that  our  shareholders  are  entitled  to  their 
dividends. 

Profits  are  the  wellspring  of  our  invest 
ment  program.  Unless  they  are  adequate,  we 
cannot  do  the  job  expected  of  us. 

It  seems  ironic  that  when  companies  are 
not  operating  at  a  profit,  they  should  re- 
ceive so  much  attention  and  aid.  while  com- 
panies that  do  show  a  profit  are  treated 
with  hostility.  Any  company  that  is  strug- 
gling to  make  a  profit  has  our  sympathy 
and  support;  but  In  our  economic  system. 
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these  companies  can  hardly  be  considered 
the  heroes,  while  those  who  make  a  profit, 
the  enemy.  Only  companies  that  earn  a 
profit,  repay  their  debts,  and  compensate 
their  shareholders  are  in  a  position  to  make 
investments  that  create  jobs  and  support 
growth.  Equally  important,  only  profitable 
companies  can  pay  their  share  of  taxes.  In 
our  industry  in  particular,  only  companies 
that  earn  good  profits  can  help  meet  the  na- 
tion's need  for  new  sources  of  energy.* 


STUDY  OF  CONGRESSIONAL 
STAFF  EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  resolution  calling 
upon  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  jointly  conduct  a  study  of 
the  level  of  congressional  staff  em- 
ployment and  to  report  to  the  Hou.se  a 
specific  plan  that  would  cut  that  em- 
ployment. 

I  think  every  Member  is  aware  of 
the  increasing  size  of  congressional 
staff.  In  1960  there  were  only  6,300 
employees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  In  1970  that  number  had  in- 
creased to  ILOOO,  and  today  we  have 
over  14.000  employees.  That  does  not 
include  the  people  who  work  in  the 
support  agencies  such  as  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  with  5,275  employ- 
ees: the  Government  Printing  Office, 
with  320  employees:  or  the  good  folks 
over  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  with 
4,200  people,  excluding  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  which  itself 
employs  about  860  researchers  and  an- 
alysts and  office  staff.  And  we  may  ac- 
tually add  more  than  200  employees  in 
the  House  and  support  agencies  in 
1980. 

The  cost  of  all  this  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. We  passed  the  $1  billion  mark 
back  in  1978.  and  the  congressional 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1980  is  ap- 
proaching $1.2  billion. 

We  needed  these  people  during  the 
Vietnam  war  and  the  Great  Society 
years.  Many  significant  pieces  of  legis- 
lation were  enacted,  many  worthwhile 
programs  to  help  needy  citizens 
became  a  reality.  But  I  wonder  if  we 
need  all  this  help  in  1980.  The  Govern- 
ment is  cutting  back  everywhere.  The 
President  has  asked  for  a  balanced 
budget  and  it  looks  like  the  Congress 
will  give  it  to  him.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
right  to  ask  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  do  without  while  we  go  ahead 
with  business  as  usual. 

My  resolution  directs  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  and  House  Ad- 
ministration to  look  at  this  issue  and 
to  suggest  ways  to  reduce  staffing 
levels.  I  do  not  know  what  solution 
this  study  will  come  up  with.  It  may 
ask  for  an  across-the-board  reduction 
in  all  areas:  perhaps  we  can  make 
some  savings  by  reorganizing  House 
committees  and  subcommittees:  some 
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support    agency    functions    might    be 
consolidated  or  reduced. 

The  study  and  report  would  be  fin- 
ished by  December  31.  1980.  .so  they 
would  be  available  for  the  Members  of 
the  97th  Congress  prior  to  convening. 
I  have  included  a  target  reduction 
level  of  5  percent,  although  that  is' 
just  a  goal  that  can  be  adjusted.  And 
the  study  would  only  apply  to  employ- 
ees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  various  support  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  good  case  can  be 
made  for  the  argument  that  increased 
staff  employment  does  not  necessarily 
cut  a  Member's  workload  or  increase 
the  quality  of  the  product  that  comes 
from  the  Congress.  More  staff  creates 
more  work,  more  projects  to  be  done, 
more  bills  to  be  written.  And  that  re- 
quires added  office  space,  like  the 
giant  edifice  rising  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol.  That  takes  money,  which 
is  certainly  in  short  supply  in  1980. 
During  consideration  of  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  Act  of  1978  we  accepted  an 
absolute  limit  on  the  level  of  executive 
branch  employment.  The  idea  was  to 
rethink,  just  a  little  bit,  where  we 
have  people  working,  whether  we  can 
move  them  around  for  greater  effi- 
ciency and  reduced  cost,  whether  their 
jobs  are  really  essential.  I  think  it  is 
time  we  do  the  same  with  congression- 
al employment.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  JOHN 
GARABEDIAN 

HON.  TONY  COELHO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday  the  California  agriculture 
community  paid  tribute  to  John  Gara- 
bedian  from  Fresno,  a  pioneer  in  Cen- 
tral Valley  farming  noted  for  his  inno- 
vative planting  methods  and  commit- 
ment to  the  public  good. 

John  Garabedian  settled  on  50  acres 
of  prime  California  farmland  over  a 
half-century  ago.  Today  he  is  one  of 
the  West's  leading  growers,  having  de- 
veloped some  25  varieties  of  grapes, 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  and 
plums.  Many  of  his  fruits  have  been 
patented  and  donated  to  foreign  coun- 
tries to  enhance  their  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Israel  is  one  nation  that  has 
taken  a  special  interest  in  Mr.  Garabe- 
dian's  harvest. 

A  selfless  member  of  California's  dy- 
namic grower  establishment,  John  has 
made  significant  contributions  to  agri- 
culturalists and  geneticists  at  universi- 
ties throughout  the  State.  His  experi- 
ence and  expertise  have  been  of  end- 
less benefit  to  the  up  and  coming  gen- 
eration of  farmers  and  others  engaged 
in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

John's  reputation  for  growing  only 
the  finest  quality  of  fruits  has  no 
bounds.    His   peaches   and   nectarines 
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have  consistently  been  awarded  the 
highest  ratings  from  produce  buyers 
in  the  East. 

While  firmly  committed  to  the  free 
enterprise  system.  John  has  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  those  who  need 
a  helping  hand.  A  group  of  American 
Indians  wanted  to  establish  an  alco- 
holic rehabilitation  center  and  ap- 
proached John  for  assistance.  John 
not  only  leased  land  to  the  Indians  for 
this  undertaking,  but  he  donated  farm 
equipment  so  they  could  productively 
work  the  land. 

It  is  fitting  that  Johns  credentials 
boast  a  term  of  service  on  the  Califor- 
nia Board  of  Food  and  Agriculture, 
during  which  time  he  fought  to  deliver 
milk  to  slum  areas  through  bulk  sales, 
a  plan  which  would  have  marketed  the 
milk  at  a  cost  savings  to  consumers.  Of 
further  tribute  to  John  was  his  plea 
for  equality  in  setting  wage  rates  for 
farmworkers.  He  insisted  that  illegal 
aliens  receive  the  same  pay  as  every- 
one else  who  worked  the  fields. 

When  the  friends  and  associates  of 
John  Garabedian  gathered  in  the  Cali- 
fornia State  capital  Monday  to  com- 
memorate the  accomplishments  of  this 
great  man.  let  it  be  known  that  more 
than  just  those  assembled  salute  John 
for  his  dedication  to  agriculture  and 
his  fellow  man.  A  resolution  recently 
introduced  in  the  California  State  Leg- 
islature characterized  John  Garabe- 
dian as  a  latter-day  Luther  Burbank 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley."  He  \i  that 
and  much,  much  more. 

The  article  follows: 

SoLONS  Honor  Valley  Grower 

Sacramento— John  Garabedian.  a  Fresno 
area  grower  who  has  been  dubbed  "the 
latter  day  Luther  Burbank  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley"  in  a  legislative  resolution,  will 
be  honored  at  a  reception  Monday  in  a  Sac- 
ramento restaurant. 

The  reception  follows  adoption  of  a  reso- 
lution by  the  Legislature's  Joint  Rules  Com- 
mittee noting  Garabedians  half  century  of 
farming  in  the  valley.  During  that  time,  the 
resolution  states,  he  developed  and  patent- 
ed some  25  varieties  of  grapes,  peaches,  apri- 
cots, nectarines  and  plums  and  has  donated 
some  of  his  varieties  of  fruit  to  countries 
such  as  Israel  to  enhance  their  agricultural 
productions." 

According  to  the  resolution,  which  was  in- 
troduced by  Assemblyman  John  Thurman. 
D-Modesto,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Agri- 
cultural Committee,  and  Sen.  Ruben  Ayala. 
D-Chine,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
ture and  Water  Resources  Commitlfe.  Gar- 
abedian has  cooperated  with  agriculturists 
and  geneticists  at  California's  state  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.'  generating  enthu- 
siasm among  the  students  as  he  passed  along 

his  years  of  experience  and  knowledge, 
along  with  his  love  of  larming 

Marvin  Levin,  a  consultant  to  Cal-Rural.  a 
non-profit  corporation  that  guarantees 
loans  to  small  farmers,  said  Garabedian,  a 
native  son  who  now  is  one  of  the  stale's 
major  growers,  started  out  in  1935  with  a  50- 
acre  farm. 

Levin  said  Garabedian  has  become  one  of 
the  most  successful  growers  in  the  state  and 
today,  in  the  rating  system  set  up  by  pro- 
duce buyers  on  the  east  coast,  he  usually 
comes  in  No.  1  or  No.  2  for  best  quality 
peaches  or  nectarines 
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Levin  said  that  although  Garabedian  is  a 
staunch  conservative.  "  he  also  is  a  "strong 
advocate  of  family  farming  and  direct  mar- 
keting cof  produce!  "  He  recalled  that  Gara- 
bedian contacted  him  once  in  an  effort  to 
obtain  tractors  to  help  a  group  of  American 
Indians  farm  land  they  had  leased  from 
Garabedian  for  an  alcoholic  rehabilitation 
center 

Gar.  '^dian.  chairman  of  the  Fresno 
County  Republican  Central  Committee  in 
1977  and  a  major  contributor  to  Republican 
candidates,  served  as  an  appointee  of  former 
Go\ .  Ronald  Reagan  on  the  slate  Board  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  from  1968  72. 

While  on  the  board,  the  70year-old 
farmer  pushed  for  bulk  sales  of  fresh  milk 
in  slum  areas— arguing  it  would  be  10  to  15 
cents  cheaper— and  an  end  to  fines  against 
farmers  for  hiring  illegal  aliens. 

He  called  also  for  a  law  to  assure  that  il- 
legal aliens  receive  the  same  wages  as  other 
workers. 

Monday's  reception  will  be  in  The  Lobby 
restaurant,  half  a  block  from  the  Capitol, 
and  will  be  sponsored  by  Dick  Ailanjian, 
Richard  Peters  and  Sam  Parnagian.* 


NEW  CITIZENS  WELCOMED 

HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OF  MARYLANn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  congratulate  31  residents  of  Mary- 
land's  Second  Congressional  District 
who  have  chosen  to  become  American 
citizens,  accepting  all  of  the  responsi- 
bilities that  freedom  and  citizenship 
entail.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
join  me  in  welcoming  these  new 
Americans,  extending  to  them  our  best 
wishes  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  life 
in  the  land  we  love.  They  are: 

Narendra  Meneklal  Shah.  Madhukant 
Mehla.  Grace  Chen.  Winston  Chen.  Nader 
Gharai.  Ha  Wook  Song,  Mario  Penariel, 
Perlita  Penariel.  Kyung  Won  Shin,  Whi 
Sook  Bae.  Jesus  Nunez  Magsino.  Evelyn  Ci- 
priaso,  Dimitrios  Georgios  Makris.  Moses 
Przetycki.  Alexandra  Shechter.  Lydia 
Shechter,  and  Kyong  Cho. 

Sung  Cho.  Sebasiiano  Barresi.  Maria  To- 
lentino.  Agapilo  Cho.  Alejandra  Laszlo. 
Lilian  Laszlo.  Kwi  Kim.  George  Elengical. 
Kwan  Lee.  Sang  Lee.  Deborah  and  Donald 
Wilson  in  behalf  of  Nathaniel  Wilson  1 1 ). 
Abelardo  Carlos  in  behalf  of  Perlita  Carlos 
1 14).  and  Daniel  Paul  Kraft  In  behalf  of  Lisa 
Eliette  Kraft  <1).» 


SULLIVAN'S  PRINCIPLES 

HON.  WILUAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  furnish  further  information 
on  Rev.  Leon  Sullivan's  assessment  of 
the  fair  employment  code  in  South 
Africa. 

I  offer  it  for  my  colleagues'  review. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  value  of 
the  Sullivan  principles  can  only  be 
measured  by  the  results.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  evidences  of  results  of 
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the  principles,  thus  far,  over  the  last        6.  Skills  training  programs:  (In-house  and        I  have  been  asked  if  I  think  the  American 
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An  article  printed  in  the  March  16 
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the  principles,  thus  far,  over  the  last 
36  months: 

A.  IN  ENDING  DISCRIMINATION  WITHIN  PLANTS 

1.  As  of  January.  1980.  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  the  signatory  companies  had  deseg- 
regated all  eating  and  comfort  facilities,  al- 
though it  has  been  said,  before  the  Princi- 
ples, that  the  laws  prohibited  such  being 
done.  The  desegregation  was  accomplished. 
in  spite  of  the  law:  and  now.  as  a  result  of 
the  Principles,  the  laws  are  being  changed. 
(Our  goal  is  total  desegregation  of  all  com- 
panies by  the  end  of  1981.) 

Also,  the  desegregation  efforts  of  the 
Principles  have  had  effect,  outside  the 
workplace,  as  indicated  in  the  recent  deseg- 
regation of  parks,  airports,  stadiums,  and 
eating  and  rest  facilities,  in  many  public  and 
private  establishments. 

2.  More  than  75  percent  of  all  signatory 
companies  have,  for  the  first  time.  estal>- 
lished  equal  pay  standards  for  equal  or  com- 
parable work,  for  the  same  period  of  time. 

3.  As  a  result  of  the  impact  of  the  Princi- 
ples and  subsequent  Codes,  the  Weihahn 
and  Riekert  Commissions  came  into  exist- 
ence by  action  of  the  Government,  to  exam- 
ine policies  and  laws  in  the  economic  and 
social  settings  of  the  country.  Some  of  their 
recommendations  are  already  being  imple- 
mented. 

4.  Of  great  significance,  last  year.  10 
South  African  companies,  employing  more 
than  750.000  workers,  mostly  Black,  agreed 
to  adopt  and  follow  the  Principles,  and  to 
also  use  their  influence  to  encourage  the 
government  to  promote  change. 

This  means  that  the  Principles  are  now. 
not  only  reaching  American  based  compa- 
nies and  their  100.000  workers,  but.  com- 
bined with  South  African  based  companies, 
the  Principles  are  now  directly  beginning  to 
effect  over  800.000  Black  and  other  non- 
white  workers. 

B.  IN  DEVELOPING  AN  EDUCATIONAL  INFRA- 
STROCTURE 

Beyond  desegregation  developments,  a 
major  thrust  of  the  F*rinciples  is  in  educa- 
tion: believing  an  educational  infrastructure 
for  Blacks  and  other  non-whites  in  the 
country,  is  essential  for  the  full  involvement 
and  participation  of  the  people  in  the  total 
benefits  of  the  nation. 

Some  evidences  of  educational  benefits,  as 
of  April  1.  1980.  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
Principles,  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  number  of  scholarships  for  Blacks 
and  other  non  whites:  655  in  universities  in 
South  Africa  and  overseas,  with  projected 
goals  of  1.000  by  the  end  of  1980;  and  5.000 
by  the  end  of  1984. 

2.  Adopta-school  programs:  (Companies 
sponsoring  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  as  interim  efforts  only,  until  equali- 
ty of  educational  opportunities  is  available 
for  all  is  secured)  70  schools  now  adopted, 
serving  50.000 

Projected  goal:  100  schools  by  the  end  of 
1980.  serving  75.000.  and  1000  schools  by 
1984,  .serving  500,000. 

3.  Literacy  and  basic  education  training: 
presently  enrolled.  40.000. 

Projected  goal:  100.000  by  end  of  1980, 
serving  at  least  a  million  by  1984. 

4.  Company  teaching  staff  contribution  of 
hours  to  job  training:  70,000  hours  now. 

Projected  goal:  200.000  hours  by  the  end 
of  1980  and  in  the  millions  of  hours  by  1984. 

5.  Management  development  training  for 
Blacks  and  other  non-whites:  Presently 
1,000  in  professional,  supervisory  and  man- 
agerial training. 

Projected  goal:  1,500  by  end  of  1980  and 
tens  of  thousands  bv  1984. 
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6.  Skills  training  programs:  (In-house  and 
external)  7,000  pre-sently  enrolled  (4,000  are 
for  technicians  and  artisans). 

Projected  goal:  10.000  by  the  end  of  1980 
and  100.000  by  1984. 

There  are  further  goals  also  being  set  in 
housing,  development  of  Black  businesses 
on  a  large  scale,  health  benefits  and  other 
programs,  including  the  adding  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  rand  in  new  wages,  to  the 
average  Black  and  non-white  worker.  The 
principles  must  not  just  create  a  Black 
middle  class,  but  must  also  reach  out  to  the 
needs  of  the  masses. 

The  goals  I  have  described  in  this  testimo- 
ny represent  those  only  for  American  com- 
panies. If  given  added  support  and  coopera- 
tion from  companies  from  around  the  world, 
the  results  will  be  multiplied,  and  the  ef- 
fects will  be  revolutionary. 

This  coming  Octol)er.  it  is  hoped  a  fourth 
report  on  the  signatory  companies  will  be 
made  public,  with  a  report  card  on  company 
compliance.  It  will  be  more  stringent  than 
the  last.  It  is  our  plan  to  make  this  fourth 
report  available,  and  widely  circulated  to 
universities,  unions,  pension  funds,  other  fi- 
duciaries and  individual  stockholders. 

All  American  companies  that  still  have  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Principles  by  that  time  will 
be  listed.  I  will  be  recommending  selective 
disvestment  from  companies  that  refuse  to 
participate  and  strong  stockholders  and  con- 
sumer action  against  those  who  fail  to  im- 
plement them  satisfactorily. 

Actually.  I  have  no  unchangeable  personal 
commitment  for  companies  either  to 
remain,  or  to  leave  South  Africa,  at  this 
time,  but  as  long  as  the  companies  remain 
there.  I  believe  they  should  use  their  great 
influence  to  help  change  the  system  that 
has  made  it  possible  for  them  to  make  ex- 
cessive profits  off  of  cheap  labor,  lack  of 
workers'  rights  and  segregated  employment 
practices.  We  are  just  not  going  to  stand  for 
it  anymore.  In  my  view,  companies  that  do 
not  actively  work  to  help  change  the 
system,  have  no  justification  for  remaining 
in  the  country. 

I  emphasize,  all  American  companies 
should  be  required  to  participate  with  the 
program.  All  American  companies  should  be 
equally  measured  against  a  unified  stand- 
ard. This  includes  efforts  made,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  work  environment. 

I  will  continue  to  push  the  companies. 
more  and  more,  for  compliance  and  for 
more  vigorous  implementation.  I  will  be  res- 
olute in  doing  this.  As  I  see  it,  some  compa- 
nies are  pulling  hard,  and  some  are  not— 
while  160  companies  are  not  even  on  the 
wagon  yet.  Every  pressure  should  be  placed 
on  companies  to  do  their  part  in  this  effort, 
and  to  pull  their  part  of  the  load. 

Time  is  running  out  for  this  kind  of  initia- 
tive to  succeed.  Already  there  are  reports  of 
new  and  growing  ferment  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  Every  pressure  should  be 
placed  on  companies  from  America  and 
from  companies  around  the  world,  one  way 
or  the  other,  by  stockholders,  consumers. 
and  their  governments,  to  help  change  the 
conditions  and  to  help  work  towards  the  end 
of  apartheid:  because,  until  the  system  is 
changed,  internal  attempts  to  end  apartheid 
will  become  more  and  more  volatile  and 
more  violent. 

I  repeat,  time  is  running  out  for  peaceful 
change  in  South  Africa  and  discriminatory 
practices  and  laws  there  must  end.  Blacks 
must  be  given  full  and  equal  rights  as  citi- 
zens: and  Blacks  must  become  a  full  and 
equal  part  of  the  political  process.  Perhaps, 
already,  our  efforts  are  too  late.  Only  time 
will  tell. 
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I  have  been  asked  if  1  think  the  American 
Fair  Employment  Code  should  be  enacted 
into  law  by  t  he  Congress,  and  my  answer  is: 
Yes.  This  kind  of  effort  needs  broad  support 
especially  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, to  encourage  companies  to  participate 
and  to  act  expeditiously  and  vigorously  in 
implementation.  The  Principles  need  the 
backing  of  the  American  nation,  in  order  for 
them  to  have  maximum  effect.  They  must 
become,  not  the  Sullivan  Principles,"  but 
the  American  Principles  ".  and  they  must 
have  the  force  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment behind  them. 

So,  I  would  "welcome"  and  encourage  leg- 
islation requiring  all  American  companies  to 
participate  and  comply  with  the  Principles, 
and  for  those  companies  who  fail  to  cooper- 
ate with  task  group  efforts,  regular  report- 
ing and  compliance  with  implementation  ob- 
jectives and  on-site  monitoring,  there 
should  be  tax  penalities,  sanctions,  loss  of 
government  contracts  and,  ultimately,  the 
withholding  of  overseas  licenses. 

I,  also,  urge  consideration  of  sanctions 
against  companies  from  other  nations  with 
operations  in  South  Africa  who  do  business 
in  America  and  who  do  not  subscribe  to.  or 
support  the  principles,  or  its  equivalent, 
such  as  the  Japanese, 

The  only  workable  alternative,  as  I  can 
see.  might  be  a  voluntary  group  of  such 
standing  and  creditability,  as  to  influence 
the  participation  of  all  American  companies 
to  perform  the  requirements  I  have  de- 
scribed, with  the  full  and  pronounced  coop- 
eration and  support  of  the  United  States 
Government,  including  the  necessary  sanc- 
tions and  enforcement  powers. 

I  have  also  been  asked  to  respond  to  the 
concerns  rai.sed  by  some  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  challenge  the  overall  usefulness  of 
the  Code  as  the  way  to  end  apartheid  in 
South  Africa.  My  response  is  that  I  agree 
with  these  groups  and  individuals.  Unques- 
tionably, the  Principles  will  not.  in  them- 
selves, end  apartheid  in  South  Africa.  I 
never  said  they  would,  or  ever  expected  that 
they  could.  But  I  have  said,  and  hold  to  the 
view,  that  if  they  are  vigorously -implement- 
ed by  all  American  companies,  and  by  other 
companies  from  around  the  world,  they  can 
and  will  be  a  major  factor,  along  with  other 
efforts,  that  can  and  will  lead  to  the  peace- 
ful ending  of  apartheid,  and  sooner  than 
many  people  think. 

In  a  word,  the  Principles  can  be  an  impor- 
tant factor,  but  not  the  total  answer;  other 
efforts  are  also  needed  to  achieve  the  de- 
sired results. 

I  have  also  been  asked  my  view  regarding 
whether  the  Congre.ss  should  introduce  leg- 
islation banning  all  new  investment.  I 
repeat  what  I  said  before,  when  testifying 
before  this  Committee,  two  years  ago.  My 
views  have  not  changed.  I  favor  halting  new 
investments,  except  for  retooling  and  refur- 
bishing purposes  to  maintain  present  levels 
of  operation,  or  except  for  funds  to  imple^  ^ 

ment  desegregation,  human  services  and  edit^ — -^"^ 
cational  programs  of  the  kind  descnbed-WT'^ 
the  Principles,  until  w'e  see  the  ending  of 
apartheid.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  en- 
courage new  investments  in  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa.  At  the  most.  I  believe  we 
should  hold  investments  at  the  level  where 
they  are  today.  Because  economic  leverage 
is  one  of  the  few  tools  we  have  to  promote 
peaceful  changes  there,  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  new  investments  is  a  major  part  of 
that  leverage. 

Finally,  regarding  bank  loans  to  South 
Africa:  I  strongly  contend  that  all  American 
banks  that  make  loans  to  the  South  African 
government,  or  its  agencies,  should  discon- 
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tinue  making  such  loans  immediately.  Last 
year,  the  International  Council  on  Equality 
of  Opportunity  Principles,  of  which  I  am 
Chairman,  took  the  position  that:  Until 
apartheid  has  ended,  and  there  is  clear,  tan- 
gible evidence  and  demonstration  thereof, 
no  United  States  bank  shall  make  any  fur- 
ther loans  to  the  South  African  govern- 
ment, or  its  agencies,  and  will  give  consider- 
ation only  to  specific,  privately  sponsored 
projects  or  programs,  developed  in  coopera- 
tion with  blacks  and  other  nonwhites.  which 
contribute  to  their  social,  and  economic  ad- 
vancement and  equality,  and  that  do  not 
support  apartheid. 

And  when  I  say  the  ending  of  apartheid  in 
the  bank  statement,  and  "clear"  and  "tangi- 
ble evidence  and  demonstratiori  thereof."  I 
mean  such  things  as  the  ending  of  the  pass- 
book system,  the  end  to  racially  motivated 
bannings  and  detentions,  the  rights  of 
Blacks  to  buy  and  own  property  anywhere  in 
the  nation,  the  ending  of  so-called  inde- 
pendent homelands,  equal  protection  under 
the  law,  full  citizenship  rights,  and  full  po- 
litical participation  for  Blacks  and  other 
non-whites  equal  to  that  of  all  other  citizens 
in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa. 

I  have  taken  this  position  becau.se  it  is  vi- 
tally important  to  halt  the  flow  of  American 
dollars  to  the  South  African  government,  if 
we  expect  to  see  significant  changes  to  their 
national  racial  policies.  Clergymen  will  be 
visiting  banks  across  the  nation  to  ascertain 
their  support  of  this  bank  position. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  statement  to 
you,  and  to  this  Committee.  With  the  press 
of  other  problems  in  the  world  during  the 
past  year,  the  continuing  problems  in  South 
Africa  have  largely  gone  unnoticed  by 
many,  but  the  problems  are  still  there;  and 
they  are  not  going  away.  One  day  soon  they 
will  loom  large  again  in  the  world.  Let  us 
pray  to  God  that  we  will  have  done  our  part 
to  help  put  a  process  in  place,  by  that  time, 
that  will  be  moving  ahead  sufficiently,  on  a 
worldwide  scale,  to  help  bring  about  the 
changes  necessary  by  nonviolent  means, 
otherwise  the  world  can  be  sure  that  there 
will  be  war  and  destruction  in  South  Africa 
and  there  will  be  the  loss  of  untold  numbers 
of  lives,  perhaps  in  the  millions,  most  of 
whom  will,  undoubtedly  be  black.  I  hope 
and  pray  the  principles,  as  a  "catalyst"  can 
help  mightily  as  a  part  of  that  process. 

But  come  what  will  or  may,  the  day  will 
come  when  the  hopes  of  the  FYeedom 
Charter  of  South  Africa  will  become  a  reali- 
ty. That  Charter  envisions  and  includes  the 
following: 

South  Africa  belongs  to  all  who  live  in  it, 
black  and  white,  and  no  government  can 
justly  claim  authority  unless  it  is  based  on 
the  will  of  all  the  people  .  .  . 

Every  man  and  woman  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote  for  and  to  stand  as  a  candidate 
for  all  bodies  which  make  laws. 

All  people  shall  be  entitled  to  take  part  in 
the  administration  of  the  country. 

The  people  shall  share  in  the  country's 
wealth. 

All  apartheid  laws  and  practices  shall  be 
set  aside  .  .  . 

This  day  shall  come,  hopefully,  by  peace- 
ful means,  but  one  way  or  the  other,  it  will 
come.« 
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•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  has  been  unfavorable 
publicity  regarding  the  operation  of  a 
private  club,  the  Congressional  Coun- 
try Club  located  in  suburban  Mary- 
land. This  publicity  should  disturb  all 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  because  there  is  a  dis- 
tinct possibility  that  the  privately 
owned  club  might  be  incorrectly  inter- 
preted as  being  part  of  or  having  an 
official  connection  with  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  due  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "Congressional  "  in  the  name 
of  the  club.  It  does  appear  to  me. 
therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  state 
for  the  public  record  that  the  Congress 
sional  Country  Club  is  not  affiliated 
with,  connected  with,  or  associated 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  there  is 
no  law  to  prohibit  private  organiza- 
tions and  businesses  from  using  "Con- 
gressional "  as  a  name  or  in  a  title,  and 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  such  a  law.  However,  I  do  believe 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
establish  that  there  is  no  relation  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in- 
ferred by  a  name  which  might  be  gen- 
erally identified  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
is  essential  in  instances  where  charges 
have  been  made  that  an  organization 
has  not  conducted  its  business  affairs 
in  a  lawful,  proper  manner.  This  is  the 
situation  with  regard  to  the  Congres- 
sional Country  Club  which  has 
brought  this  entire  subject  to  my  at- 
tention and  why  I  am.  in  turn,  bring- 
ing it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  through  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  privately 
owned  Congressional  Country  Club. 
My  sole  intention  is  to  correct  any 
misconception  about  the  name  "Con- 
gressional" being  identified  with  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
remove  any  thought  or  notion,  howev- 
er abstract,  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  associated  with  or  in- 
volved in  the  particular  circumstances 
described  in  the  media  about  the  oper- 
ating practices  of  the  Congressional 
Country  Club  in  Maryland. 
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An  article  printed  in  the  March  16 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  de- 
tailed the  efforts  of  one  member. 
George  W.  Koch,  to  challenge  certain 
inequities  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  Congressional  Country  Club,  of 
which  he  is  a  meml)er.  including  a 
statement  about  the  manner  in  which 
wages  and  salaries  have  been  com  put 
ed  and  paid.  The  club's  board,  accord 
ing  to  the  Washington  Post  story,  has 
resisted  full  examination  of  its  books 
and  records  in  this  area,  raising  cer- 
tain serious  questions  regarding  the 
club's  employee  practices. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Congres- 
sional Country  Club  is  the  target  of 
legal  action  charging  violations  of 
Maryland's  State  wage  payment  and 
collection  laws.  These  charges  are  so 
serious  that  Stephen  Sachs,  the  attor- 
ney general  of  Maryland,  recently 
filed  a  motion  in  court  for  access  to 
the  records  which  have  been  seques- 
tered by  the  court  to  protect  them 
from  possible  destruction. 

In  addition  to  these  alleged  wage 
payment  violations,  there  are  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Congressional 
Country  Clubs  possible  violation  of 
Federal  laws  regarding  its  tax-exempt 
status. 

As  is  known,  the  1976  law  enacted  by 
Congress  relating  to  the  tax-exempt 
status  for  private  clubs  specifically 
prohibited  the  granting  of  such  status 
to  clubs  practicing  racial  or  religious 
discrimination. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country 
when  such  claims  of  discrimination  did 
not  disturb  those  holding  high  office. 
That  attitude,  however,  no  longer  pre- 
vails. It  is  notable,  in  this  regard,  that 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Lewis  Powell 
recently  resigned  his  membership  in 
several  private  clubs  as  a  result  of 
their  discriminatory  membership  poli- 
cies. 

Interestingly  enough,  despite  its  al- 
leged discriminatory  practices.  Con- 
gressional Country  Club  has  prided 
itself  of  having  sponsored  such  major 
golf  tournaments  as  the  U.S.  Open 
and  the  PGA  Tournament  in  past 
years.  This  coming  year,  the  club  has 
been  named  as  host  to  the  Kemper 
Open.  It  is  significant  that  the  club's 
management  of  wage  payments  during 
the  PGA  Tournament  is  part  of  the 
overall  allegations  made  in  the  legal 
action  taken  by  Maryland  Attorney 
General  Sachs.  I  would  think  that  the 
managers  of  the  Kemper  Open  would 
follow  this  suit  with  great  interest. 

While  this  matter  is  not  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  charges  regarding  the 
club's  internal  operations,  the  recent 
worldwide  publicity  given  the  .so-called 
"dead  goose  "  incident  at  the  Congres 
sional  Country  Club  is  yet  another 
reason  to  correct  the  impression  that 
the  Congress  and  its  Members  some- 
how officially  are  connected  with  this 
purely  private  operation. 
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It  is  imperative  that  we  correct  any    raises  the  question  whether  the  Office 
possible    misconception    concerning    a    really  needed  the  services  or  was  grab- 
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ALLIED  DEFENSE  COSTS:   AN  UN- 
EQUAL      SHARING        OF       THE 
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cause  the  twin  crises  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  once  again  focused  global  atten- 
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In  1979.  the  United  States  spent  an  esti- 
mated 5.2  percent  of  its  GDP  on  defense. 
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Japan's     constitution,     molded     by     the 
postwar  U.S.  occupiers,  contains  the  famous 
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It  is  imperative  that  we  correct  any 
possible  misconception  concerning  a 
connection  between  the  Congressional 
Country  Club  and  the  U.S.  Congress. 
If  that  private  club  intends  to  contin- 
ue using  the  name  "Congressional,"  I 
caution  those  in  charge  to  abide  by 
both  Federal  and  State  law  in  conduct- 
ing their  operations. • 


CONSULT ANTS-A  MONEY  DRAIN 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF  TEXA.S 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, over  a  period  of  some  months  I 
have  been  following  reports  and  testi- 
mony on  the  high  cost  of  consulting 
services  contracted  by  the  executive 
departments  and  agencies.  The  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  quotes  one  range 
of  estimates  of  1  to  2  billion  dollars 
per  year,  but  because  so  many  con- 
tracts go  unreported,  believes  the  cost 
could  well  exceed  $5  billion,  or  about 
$14  million  per  day. 

The  GAO  has  put  its  finger  on  many 
abuses  in  consultant  contracting.  Sub- 
stantial funds  are  being  wasted 
through  inefficient,  ineffective,  and 
improper  monitoring  of  consultants 
and  contracting  practices. 

For  example,  among  HI  contracts 
GAO  studied,  74  contracts  were  award- 
ed on  a  sole-sourcing  basis  without 
competitive  bidding.  These  74  con- 
tracts, worth  $12.1  million,  amounted 
to  61  percent  of  the  $19.9  million  value 
of  the  entire  sample. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  requires  that  competitive  bid- 
ding be  used  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable.  Is  OMBs  rule  being  ob- 
served when  we  see  exceptions  in  61 
percent  of  the  cases? 

One  agency  defended  its  avoidance 
of  competitive  bidding.  An  official  said 
that  informal  inquiries  showed  that 
other  firms  in  the  industry  had  some 
but  not  all  the  qualifications  required. 
GAO  rightly  said  that  such  inquiries 
could  not  replace  formal  competitive 
bidding  as  a  means  of  eliminating  un- 
qualified firms.  I  praise  GAO  for  that 
clear  statement.  Agencies  do  not  ap- 
preciate the  value  and  power  of  com- 
petition, 

A  Department  of  Energy  contract 
for  $1.48  million  was  also  awarded 
without  competiton.  GAO  commented 
that  the  consultant  had  evidently 
bought  into  a  long  and  friendly  rela- 
tionship with  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  Office  of  Education,  now  a  de- 
partment, was  cited  by  the  GAO  for 
an  average  of  four  abuses  in  each  con- 
sultant contract  studied.  Education's 
24  contracts  averaged  $188,000,  about 
half  as  much  as  Energy's,  yet  23  of 
those  contracts  were  awarded  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
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raises  the  question  whether  the  Office 
really  needed  the  services  or  was  grab- 
bing a  last  chance  to  spend  its  appro- 
priations. 

One  OE  contract  for  $123,006  was 
awarded  on  the  last  day  of  fiscal  year 
1978  to  study  the  effects  of  postsecond- 
ary  schooling  on  one's  attitudes  to 
ones  self.  OE  officials  themselves  con- 
sidered the  project  marginal. 

Yet  another  OE  contract,  this  one 
for  $98,700  to  support  a  .study  on 
schooling,  was  acknowledged  by 
agency  officials  to  have  no  relevance 
to  OE's  mission  but  was  funded  be- 
cause there  was  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  response  to  consultants'  unsolicit- 
ed proposals,  20  or  18.2  percent,  of  the 
sample  contracts  were  awarded.  In  one 
case  the  Office  of  Education  granted  a 
contract  on  a  proposal  to  study  the 
economic  advantages  of  speaking  Eng- 
lish. The  OE  official  when  questioned 
could  not  even  give  a  practical  applica- 
tion for  the  study  but  felt  it  had  long- 
range  policy  implications. 

This  kind  of  thing  gives  Government 
a  bad  name. 

I  skip  over  the  practice  of  granting 
consultant  contracts  to  former  em- 
ployees and  I  go  instead  to  the  ques- 
tionable use  of  study  results:  20  out  of 
60  completed  contracts  were  of  ques- 
tionable or  only  marginal  use. 

A  Department  of  Energy  contract 
for  $343,834  for  resource  development 
on  Indian  reservations  resulted  in  zero 
use  of  its  findings. 

The  Office  of  Education  contracted 
$324,876  for  leadership  training  of  25 
Teacher  Corps  members,  at  an  average 
of  $12,995  per  trainee,  without  ever 
checking  on  the  effectiveness  of  prior 
contracts  for  such  training  over  the 
past  6  years. 

Do  the  departments  and  agencies 
apply  careful  judgment  to  the  selec- 
tion and  funding  of  their  programs? 
Do  they  write  contract.s  that  are  care- 
fully related  to  department  needs? 
There  is  evidence  of  considerable  care- 
lessness. 

In  70  of  the  111  contracts  reviewed, 
almost  2  out  of  3  had  to  be  changed 
after  the  original  writing.  In  the  proc- 
ess, original  values  of  contracts  in- 
creased 43  percent  from  $10.9  million 
to  $15.6  million.  In  58  cases  changes 
were  followed  by  late  delivery,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  as  late  as  15  months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  sad  facts  con- 
vince me  that  a  lot  of  money  is  being 
wasted  on  consultant  contracts.  I  am 
equally  convinced  that  putting  out  ex-'' 
ecutive  bulletins  and  auditing  the 
agencies  will  only  lead  to  endless  argu- 
ment and  bureaucratic  stonewalling. 

The  only  answer  is  to  take  money 
away  from  agency  executives.  They 
must  manage  their  people.  They  must 
get  effective  results  for  less  money.* 
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ALLIED  DEFENSE  COSTS:  AN  UN- 
EQUAL SHARING  OF  THE 
BURDEN 

HON.  GUNN  McKAY 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  the  Military  Construction 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
AppropViations  has  registered  its  deep 
concerns  about  the  relative  defense 
burdens  borne  by  individual  members 
of  the  NATO  alliance. 

Members  of  our  committee  were 
gratified  by  President  Carter's  efforts 
to  achieve  a  commitment  to  an  overall 
3-percent  increase  in  real  spending  for 
defense  by  each  of  our  NATO  part- 
ners, and  would  support  a  greater  com- 
mitment of  this  kind,  if  it  could  ti^ 
achieved. 

For  the  most  part,  it  can  be  said  that 
the  allies  are  living  up  to  this  commit- 
ment. But  several  are  not,  and  that 
should  trouble  all  of  us  who  regard 
the  NATO  alliance  as  the  keystone  to 
any  Western  strategy  to  counter  long- 
term  Soviet  expansionism. 

Our  committee  for  several  years  now 
has  been  signaling  this  administration 
that  our  NATO  allies  must  shoulder  a 
fair  share  of  our  common  ventures. 

It  was  with  great  interest,  then,  that 
I  noted  in  the  Washington  Post,  Tues- 
day, an  article  which  perceptively  il- 
lustrates the  gaps  in  burden  sharing 
which  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  various  of  our  NATO  allies.  At  a 
time  in  which  the  American  people  are 
being  asked— and  necessarily  so,  I  be- 
lieve—for increasing  commitments  of 
our  resources  to  defense  needs,  we 
must  strive  to  secure  similar  commit- 
ments from  those  who  depend  on  the 
United  States  as  a  counterweight  to 
Soviet  expanionism. 

I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

Allied  Defense  Costs;  An  Unequal  Sharing 

OF  THE  Burden 

I  By  Michael  Getler) 

When  Uncle  Sam  reaches  into  your  pocket 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  defense  each  year, 
he  extracts  about  $520  for  every  man. 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

But  in  Canada— this  country's  friendly, 
prosperous  neighbor  and  partner  in  the  15- 
nation  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)— the  government  spends  only  $157 
per  person  on  defense. 

In  Denmark,  another  NATO  member  with 
one  of  the  world's  highest  living  standards, 
the  per  capita  defense  expenditure  is  $303. 
In  Great  Britain,  it  is  $314  per  capita. 

In  Japan,  defense  costs  citizens  of  one  of 
the  world's  most  successful  economies  only 
$87  apiece. 

Yet  each  of  these  countries  has  a  stake  in 
the  survival  of  the  West,  and  each  benefits 
from  the  protection  of  the  Western  alliance 
generally  and  the  predominant  role  of  the 
United  Stales  in  particular. 

So  why  is  the  burden  of  defense  costs 
shared  so  unequally? 

Finding  an  answer  to  that  question  has 
become  especially  important  these  days,  be- 
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cause  the  twin  crises  in  Iran  and  Afghani- 
stan have  once  again  focused  global  atten- 
tion on  defense  and  global  fears  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  war. 

In  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  region  rattled  by 
upheaval  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  thrust  into 
Afghanistan,  it  is  all  the  West's  oil  that  is 
threatened,  not  just  that  oil  imported  by 
the  United  States. 

These  same  dual  crises  and  the  question 
of  how  to  deal  with  them  also  have  height- 
ened tensions  between  the  United  States 
and  many  of  its  allies.  Thus,  the  notion  that 
allies  may  be  shirking  their  common  de- 
fense duties  could  cause  a  shift  in  public 
opinion  here  in  the  long  run  when  it  comes 
to  future  decisions  about  keeping  U.S. 
troops  abroad  or  making  commitments  to 
the  defense  of  Western  Europe  and  Asia. 


PER  CAPITA  OF  DEFENSE  EXPENDITURES- 1979 
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'  Includes  aid  lo  West  Berlin. 

The  answer,  however,  is  complicated.  Sta- 
tistics don't  tell  the  whole  story  nor  do  they 
necessarily  lead  to  a  conclusion  that  all  the 
allies  are  shirking. 

For  example,  ending  the  draft  and  substi- 
tuting a  higher-paid  all-volunteer  force  has 
helped  boost  the  Pentagons  manpower 
costs  to  54  percent  of  this  year's  proposed 
$142.7  billion  total  outlay  for  defense. 

But  aside  from  the  United  States,  England 
and  Canada,  the  rest  of  the  major  NATO 
allies— West  Germany,  FYance.  Italy.  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  Turkey,  Greece.  Portugal. 
Norway  ?.nd  Denmark— continue  to  rely  on 
a  draft  to  fill  the  ranks. 

This  allows  some  countries,  such  as 
Prance,  to  field  sizeable  ground  armies  with 
less  of  a  dent  in  their  overall  budget  and 
allows  others,  such  as  Turkey,  to  field  much 
larger  armies  than  they  could  otherwise 
afford. 

Similarly,  only  England  and  France 
among  the  U.S.  allies  have  nuclear  weapons. 
The  other  allies  thus  do  not  have  to  pay  for 
a  vast  array  of  missiles,  for  submarines  and 
bombers  to  deliver  them,  or  for  the  research 
needed  to  develop  new  ones. 

Given  the  size  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  and  the  overwhelming  position  of 
strength  with  which  it  emerged  from  World 
War  II,  the  United  States  also  has  been  the 
only  individual  counterweight  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  thus  the  only  country  that  has, 
for  the  past  35  years,  also  retained  an  abili- 
ty to  intervene  militarily  almost  anywhere 
in  the  world,  something  that  also  costs 
money. 

Indeed,  there  are  probably  few  govern- 
ments of  any  ilk  in  Europe  or  Asia  that 
would  like  to  see  a  vast  expansion  of  either 
German  or  Japanese  military  strength,  es- 
pecially in  ground  armies,  yet  those  two 
countries  are  in  the  best  position  economi- 
cally to  do  so. 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  published 
by  NATO,  the  major  European  military 
powers— England,  Prance  and  West  Ger- 
many—come closest  to  the  United  States  in 
relative  defense  spending  when  measured  as 
a  percentage  of  each  country's  gross  domes- 
tic, or  national,  product  (GDP). 
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In  1979,  the  United  States  spent  an  esti- 
mated 5.2  percent  of  its  GDP  on  defense. 
England  spent  4.9  percent.  France  4.0  and 
West  Germany  either  3.3  or  4.1.  depending 
on  whether  expenses  for  West  Berlin  are 
counted. 

Of  the  smaller  countries,  Portugal  led 
with  3.8  percent  of  GDP.  with  Belgium  and 
Holland  at  3.3  percent,  Norway  at  3.2.  Italy 
at  2.3  and  tiny  Luxembourg  with  1  percent. 
No  1979  NATO  statistics  are  available  for 
Greece  and  Turkey,  two  relatively  poor 
countries  with  serious  problems  of  their 
own.  London's  respected  International  Insti- 
tute for  Strategic  Studies  (IISS)  estimates 
that  both  spend  more  than  4  percent  of 
their  GDP  on  defense,  largely  to  combat 
each  other's  forces. 

Of  the  major  countries  in  NATO.  Canada 
is,  by  any  measure,  the  clearest  laggard- 
spending  only  1.8  percent  of  GDP,  accord- 
ing to  NATO,  and  $157  per  head,  according 
to  IISS. 

The  lack  of  a  greater  Canadian  contribu- 
tion is  felt  in  other  ways  too.  because  many 
military  leaders  say  privately  that  the  3.000- 
man  Canadian  brigade  based  in  Europe  is, 
manfor-man,  the  best  fighting  unit  on  the 
continent. 

In  terms  of  dollars  spent  per  person  on  de- 
fense, the  IISS  estimates  that  in  1979  the 
Germans  paid  $396,  the  Belgians  paid  $363 
apiece,  the  French  $349,  Norwegians  $347, 
Netherlands  $338.  Danes  $303  and  the  Ital- 
ians, among  the  poorer  countries,  $124. 

Though  Japan  is  not  a  member  of  NATO. 
Tokyo  clearly  is  part  of  western  alliance  in 
its  broadest  terijjs.  It  also  is  the  major  in- 
dustrial power  whose  economy  and  people 
have  benefited  most  from  t)eing  virtually 
free  of  the  burdens  of  nonproductive  de- 
fense spending  in  the  post-war  era  while 
benefiting  from  the  protective  power  of  the 
United  States. 

While  the  United  States  turned  West  Ger- 
many into  a  major  military  power,  it  never 
pushed  Japan  in  that  direction. 

Japan,  according  to  IISS,  spends  le'ss  than 
1  percent  (0.9)  of  its  GDP  on  defense,  equal 
to  about  $87  for  each  of  the  116  million  or 
so  Japanese  on  that  crowded  island. 

Japan,  however,  also  provides  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  need  to  look  beyond  statistics 
to  understand  the  potentially  volatile  ques- 
tion of  who  is  and  isn't  carrying  their  share 
of  the  load. 

Because  of  Japan's  huge  GNP— $1.1  tril- 
lion in  1979— the  $10  billion  spent  on  de- 
fense last  year  makes  Tokyo  the  eighth  larg- 
est defense  spender  in  the  world,  according 
to  IISS,  behind  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States,  China,  West  Germany, 
France,  England  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Because  countries  such  as  Japan  and  West 
Germany  have  higher  industrial  productiv- 
ity these  days  than  the  United  States,  they 
also  get  "more  bank  for  the  buck"  out  of 
their  equipment  purchases. 

While  virtually  all  U.S.  specialists  in  the 
field  believe  Japan  needs  to  spend  more, 
many  argue  that  attention  should  be  fo- 
cused more  on  how  a  country  spends  its  de- 
fense dollars,  in  terms  of  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness and  contribution  to  joint  defense, 
rather  than  so  heavily  on  the  percent  of 
GDP  figures.  ^ 

Japan,  for  example.  While  the  U.$,  Sev 
enth  Fleet  in  the  Pacific  has  been  put  iinder 
great  strain  by  the  Indian  Ocean  crises~-&(id,_ 
has  declined  in  strength,  the  Japanese  Navy 
already  has  taken  on  added  importance. 

Japan  now  has  45  destroyers  in  Asian 
waters,  triple  the  number  of  comparable 
U.S.  ships.  It  has  more  submarines  than  the 
United  States  in  the  region,  a  large  fleet  of 
patrol  planes  and  the  world's  largest,  next 
to  the  Soviets,  fleet  of  minesweepers. 
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Japan's  constitution,  molded  by  the 
postwar  U.S.  occupiers,  contains  the  famous 
■  no  war"  clause.  But  this  has  been  inter- 
preted more  liberally  to  a  point  where 
Japan's  "self  defense  force'  now  numbers 
some  250.000  personnel,  including  a  155,000- 
man  army.  It  is  land  forces,  however,  which 
are  most  expensive,  and  Japan  s  land  forces 
are  least  likely  lo  expand  t)ecause  of  the  un- 
doubted concern  in  China  or  Korea  if  they 
did  so.  Thus,  no  big  percentage  increase  in 
spending  is  likely  to  show  up. 

While  the  Carter  administration  is  now 
leaning  heavily  on  Japan  to  increase  its  de- 
fense contributions  specialists  t)elieve  it 
should  be  in  the  Air  Force  and  Navy,  where 
J^pan  could  play  the  most  effective  role. 
The  Whit*-  House  hopes  Japan  will  boost  its 
defense  -<:hare  of  GDP  over  1  percent  in  the 
next  few  years.  But  the  Tokyo  government 
of  prime  minister  Ohira  fell  last  week,  in 
part  over  his  acquiescence  to  the  U.S.  pres- 
sure. 

Specialists  say  Japan  actually  has  in- 
creased its  defense  spending  over  the  past 
10  years  by  almost  8  percent  annually,  but 
wide  fluctuations  in  the  dollar/yen  ex- 
change rate  and  in  inflation  make  statistical 
comparisons  difficult. 

In  recent  years— and  especially  since  the 
Afghan  crisis— as  the  Carter  administration 
has  done  something  of  a  turnaround  on  the 
need  for  greater  defense  preparedness  in 
view  of  the  Soviet  build-up.  the  United 
States  has  leaned  hard  on  the  European 
allies  in  NATO  to  increase  their  military 
spending  in  real  terms— that  is  l)eyond  infla 
lion- in  the  region  of  3  percent  annually 

The  administration  has  had  .some,  but  not 
complete,  success  in  this  campaign. 

Last  year,  the  Uniled  Slat.es.  Belgium. 
France,  Holland,  Norway.  Portugal  and  Eng- 
land met  the  goal.  This  year.  Germany  has 
-said  it  will  make  it.  as  will  France.  England 
and  the  United  States.  Italy,  slriving  to  play 
a  larger  role  in  big  power  politics  and  lo  be 
cooperative  in  defense  undertakings,  may 
also  make  it. 

Denmark  is  the  biggest  problem.  The 
other  smaller  countries,  however,  are  all 
borderline.  In  these  countries,  the  problem 
has  always  been  a  feeling  within  the  popula- 
tion that  war  in  Europ)e  is  highly  unlikely 
and,  if  it  comes,  the  contribution  of  Holland 
or  Denmark  might  make  western  defense 
against  the  Warsaw  Pact  last  only  a  day  or 
two  longer  than  it  could  without  them. 

The  United  Slates  sharply  rejects  such 
thinking  because  it  is  also  u-sed  by  smaller 
countries  to  avoid  paying  their  share  of 
common  defense  programs  The  Belgian  re- 
fusal thus  far  to  join  in  paying  for  the  fleet 
of  airborne  early  warning  radar  planes  is 
one  example  irritating  Washington. 

The  sudden  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  thr  Persian  Gulf,  however,  has 
demonstrated  dramatically  that  the  argu- 
ments could  be  changing;  that  U.S.  forces 
aimed  for  30  years  at  reinforcing  Europe 
and  Asia  may  not  all  be  there  in  the  future, 
and  other  countries  had  better  think  more 
seriously  about  providing  more  for  their 
own  defense  and  about  helping  the  United 
Stales  elsewhere.  Whether  this  message  will 
get  across  remains  to  be  seen.  It  could  easily 
fade  in  the  glow  of  a  new  Soviet  "peace  of- 
fensive." 

German.  French  and  British  forces  al- 
•ready  provide  the  bulk  of  the  air  and 
ground  forces  defending  Europe.  But  the 
Uniled  Slates  wants  the  Europeans  to  beef 
up  their  dangerously  low  stockpiles  of  the 
latest  ammunition,  to  increase  their  ability 
to  airlift  U.S.  troops  in  an  emergency  and  to 
get  their  own  reserves  in  shape, 

Bonn's  495,000-man  armed  forces  provide 
the  largest  and  most  well-equipped  fighitng 
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force   in   Western   Europe.   They   are   being     payment  to  each  of  its  1,300  imployees  and      but  in  the  depth  of  their  territories     they 
modernized  with  1.800  new  tanks  and  scores     agents  that  buys  a  1980  American-made  car.     assert  that  "the  protection  of  the  rear  [i.e.. 
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appear  to  have  in  excess  of  70  percent  blast     gic  deterrence.  A  further  reason  for  this  is 
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force  in  Wi-stern  Europe.  They  are  being 
modernized  with  1,800  new  tanks  and  scores 
of  new  jet  warplanes. 

Prance,  though  outside  the  military  sector 
of  the  NATO  alliance  since  1966  (when 
Charles  de  Gaulle  withdrew  French  forces), 
remains  within  the  political  alliance  and  it 
IS  widely  assumed  that  French  troops  would 
join  with  'he  other  allies  in  an  emergency. 

France  maititains  just  over  500.000  men 
under  arms  and  its  arsenal  of  nuclear-tipped 
missiles,  bombers  and  submarines  makes  it 
the  worlds  third  largest  atomic  power. 

Furthermore.  French  President  Valery 
Giscard  d'E^staing  has  recently  pointed  out 
that  France  is  the  only  western  power  that 
has  steadily  increased  the  proportion  of  de- 
fense spending  in  the  national  budget  and 
GDP  over  the  past  five  years. 

France  also  plays  a  unique  role  in  other 
ways  in  that  it  has  shown  itself  willing  to 
use  military  forces  to  intervene  in  Africa. 
The  United  States  has  backed  away  from 
that,  while  privately  supporting  the  French 
efforts. 

Both  the  French  and  the  British  maintain 
sizeable  navies.  Experience,  in  the  case  of 
England,  and  an  actual  military  presence,  in 
the  case  of  France,  in  the  volatile  Indian 
Ocean  region  could  also  be  helpful  in  a 
crisis  there. 

England,  whose  323.000-man  military  tra- 
ditionally has  been  the  best  trained  yet 
worst  pquipped  forces  in  NATO,  is  moving 
to  substantially  step  up  defense  spending. 
The  defense  white  paper  published  last 
month  forecasts  a  real  increase  of  3.5  per- 
cent next  year,  including  modernization  of 
England's  four  nuclear  missile-firing  subma- 
rines 

Indeed,  while  Soviet  military  spending  has 
outstripped  that  of  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  and  is  responsible  for  the  new 
push  to  increase  western  preparedness,  the 
Pentagons  own  statistics  show  that  in 
terms  of  alliances,  military  spending  by 
NATO  actually  exceeded  that  of  the  six 
nation.  Soviet-led  Warsaw  Pact  in  the 
decade  of  the  1970s  and.  if  the  goal  of  3  per 
cent  real  growth  is  met.  is  projected  in  stay 
ahead.* 


CASH  AWARDS  FOR  BUYING 
AMERICAN-MADE  CARS 

HON.  MARVIN  LEATH 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  privileged  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  respect  for  the  recent  ac- 
tions of  the  American  Income  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  of  Waco,  in  my  district. 
This  progressive  and  patriotic  company 
has  offered  a  $100  cash  award  to  each 
of  its  1.300  employees  and  agents  that 
buys  an  American  made  car.  The  ac- 
tions of  this  company  represent  that 
which  is  best  in  the  business  communi- 
ty of  this  Nation— a  company  that  feels 
an  obligation  to  help  tackle  America's 
problems  and  does  something  positive. 
The  text  of  the  information  release  of 
the  company  follows: 

AMfotiCAN  Income  Life  Insurance  Co. 

May  9.  1980 

The  American  Income  Life  Insurance  Co.. 

through  its  Chairman  of  the  Board  Bernard 

Rapoport.  announces  that  the  company  is 

going  to  offer  $100  in  cash  toward  a  down 
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payment  to  each  of  its  1.300  employees  and 
agents  that  buys  a  1980  American-made  car. 
This  offer  is  good  through  December  31. 
1980.  He  noted  that  the  American  Income 
Life  Insurance  Co.s  growth  is  dependent  on 
the  good  fortunes  of  the  working  people 
within  the  labor  movement  of  our  country 
and  is  totally  committed  to  the  'Be  Union- 
Buy  Union— Buy  American"  concept. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  over  250.000 
autoworkers  and  employees  of  automobile 
dealers  have  been  thrown  out  of  work,  it  is 
American  Incomes  belief  that  within  the 
free  enterprise  system  there  is  a  more  satis- 
factory and  humane  answer  to  solving  the 
problems  of  inflation  than  increasing  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed.  He  concluded 
that  innovative  ideas  from,  the  business 
community  itself  could  do  a  great  deal  to  al- 
leviate the  present  recession. 

American  Income  Life  Insurance  Co..  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  life  insurance  compa- 
nies in  the  Nation,  specializes  in  the  market- 
ing of  numerous  life  insurance  programs  to 
the  American  labor  movement  and  is  pres- 
ently consulting  with  labor  and  corporate 
leaders  concerning  ways  to  expand  the  'Be 
Union— Buy  Union— Buy  American"  pro- 
gram.* 
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SOVIET  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AND  U.S. 
SECURITY 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
recent  CRS  seminar  on  civil  defense. 
Dr.  Leon  Goure.  of  the  Advanced  In- 
ternational Studies  Institute,  delivered 
the  following  remarks  concerning 
Soviet  civil  defense  and  U.S.  security.  I 
urge  the  Members  to  read  it,  as  it  is  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  implications 
of  civil  defense  for  the  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  balance. 
Soviet  Civil  Defense  and  U.S.  Security 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  consider- 
able debate  in  the  United  States  over  the 
utility  of  civil  defense  and  its  implications 
for  the  United  States-Soviet  strategic  bal 
ance  and  the  credibility  of  U.S.  deterrence. 
In  a  large  measure  this  debate  has  been 
prompted  by  the  growing  awareness  in  the 
country  of  the  large  civil  defense  program 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  casts  doubt  on 
the  validity  of  the  longstanding  American 
premise  that  mutual  vulnerability  and  the 
threat  of  mutual  assured  destruction  would 
in  a  large  measure  guarantee  strategic  sta- 
bility and  mutual  security.  Furthermore,  as 
the  SALT  process  has  tended  to  limit  the 
deployment  of  strategic  offensive  systems,  it 
has  brought  into  sharper  focus  the  signifi- 
cance of  strategic  defense  for  the  strategic 
balance.  No  doubt,  the  differences  in  U.S. 
and  Soviet  views  on  civil  defense  underscore 
the  differences  in  their  perceptions  of  re- 
quirements for  a  rational  and  politically  as 
well  SIS  militarily  effective  strategic  posture 
in  an  age  of  continuing  and  intensifying  ri- 
valry between  the  two  opposing  superpow- 
ers. 

The  Soviets  start  from  the  fundamental 
premise  that  the  struggle"  between  the 
two  opposing  systems  is  unrelenting  and  un- 
compromising, and  that  while  waging  it  the 
primary  task  of  the  Soviet  state  is  to  assure 
system  and  national  survival.  Given,  as  they 
say.  that  in  a  nuclear  war  the  fate  of  states 
will  be  decided  not  only  on  the  battlefield 


but  in  the  depth  of  their  territories'  they 
assert  that  "the  protection  of  the  rear  [i.e.. 
homeland]  against  attack  ...  is  becoming 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  in  a  war.  " 
From  a  Soviet  viewpoint  v.ar  survival  capa- 
bilities and  strategies  are  an  integral  and  es- 
sential part  of  a  rational  and  credible  de- 
fense posture  and  can  in  a  significant  and 
possibly  decisive  manner  determine  the 
course  and  outcome  of  a  war.  The  Soviet 
leadership,  as  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown 
notes  in  his  "Defense  Department  Annual 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1981."  holds  what  he 
describes  as  "strong  war  winning  views"  and 
attempts  to  develop  offensive  and  defensive 
capabilities  in  pursuit  of  what  he  calls  "a 
deliberate  war  winning  strategy."  which  in 
his  words  "can  be  seen  as  a  concerted  effort 
to  take  away  the  effectiveness  of  our 
second-strike  [i.e..  retaliatory]  forces." 

Soviet  leaders,  including  Brezhnev,  char- 
acterize civil  defense  as  an  objective  neces- 
sity." It  is  regarded  as  a  "factor  of  strategic 
significance '"  and.  therefore,  is  treated  as  an 
"'integral  component  part '"  of  the  Soviet  de- 
fense capability  and  war  survival  strategy. 
The  Soviets  have  made  clear  that  it  is  not 
negotiable  in  SALT  Instead,  the  Soviets 
persist  in  speaking  of  the  partys  and  gov- 
ernments "unflagging"  commitment  to  its 
"further  improvement  and  strengthening" 

The  existence  of  a  massive  and  highly 
comprehensive  Soviet  civil  defense  program, 
some  of  whose  elements  date  from  the 
1950s,  is  well  established.  Essentially,  it 
provides  for  the  protection  of  leadership 
elements  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  of  essential 
workers  and  the  population  by  a  combina 
tion  of  blast  shelters  and  well  organized 
plans  for  pre-attack  evacuation  and  disper- 
sal of  urban  residents.  The  program  also  in- 
cludes compulsory  training  of  the  popula- 
tion in  civil  defense,  a  wide  range  of  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  economy,  creation  of 
large  protected  and  dispersed  stockpiles  to 
sustain  the  population  and  industry  during 
the  war  and  initial  recovery  period,  and  de- 
velopment of  large  trained  forces  and  capa- 
bilities for  rescue,  damage-limiting  and 
emergency  repair  and  restoration  in  the 
wake  of  nuclear  strikes.  By  all  indications, 
especially  since  the  late  1960's.  the  Soviets 
have  been  and  continue  to  devote  signifi- 
cant resources  to  this  program,  which  ac- 
cording to  some  estimates,  may  amount  to  4 
to  6  billion  rubles  per  year. 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
General  Jones,  noted  in  his  recent  report  on 
the  U.S.  IVIilitary  Posture  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers assert  that  a  credible  civil  defense  con- 
tributes to  deterrence,  strategic  stability 
and  the  ability  of  the  state  to  survive."  Ear- 
lier, an  interagency  intelligence  workgroup 
had  concluded  that  the  Soviets  almost  cer- 
tainly believe  their  present  civil  defense  will 
improve  their  ability  to  conduct  military  op- 
erations and  will  enhance  the  U.S.S.R.s 
chances  for  survival  following  a  nuclear  ex- 
change."' The  workgroup  also  ob.served  that 
the  Soviets  hope  that  their  civil  defense  will 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  leaving 
the  U.S.S.R.  in  a  stronger  post-war  position 
than  its  adversaries." 

Because  of  Soviet  secrecy  and  conceal- 
ment and  the  difficulty  of  effectively  sur- 
veying the  entire  Soviet  territory,  there  is 
some  uncertainty  about  the  precise  extent 
to  which  all  elements  of  the  Soviet  civil  de- 
fense program  are  implemented.  Even  so.  as 
information  accumulates,  it  is  evident  that 
the  program  is  well  advanced,  although  not 
completed  yet,  and  that  extensive  and 
highly  effective  means  of  protection  exist 
for  the  leadership  elements,  e.ssential  work- 
ers and  elites  and  for  residents  of  important 
cities  which  are  likely  to  be  targets  of  multi- 
ple   nuclear    strikes.    Indeed    some    cities 
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appear  to  have  in  excess  of  70  percent  blast 
shelter  capacity  for  their  residents. 

Of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  Soviet  civil 
defen.se  is  a  function  of  a  number  of  factors, 
such  as  the  .scope  of  preparatory  measures 
carried  out  in  peacetime,  the  extent  of  stra- 
tegic warning  prior  to  an  attack,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Soviet  counterforce  strikes  and 
active  strategic  defense  operations  which 
play  an  important  role  in  the  Soviet  war 
survival  strategy,  and  so  on.  It  should  be 
noted  that  neither  the  United  Stales  nor 
the  Soviets  target  the  population  per  se. 
and  that  many  U.S.  warheads  are  likely  to 
be  detonated  in  an  air-burst  mode,  which 
does  not  generate  significant  radioactive  fall- 
out. Thus,  under  favorable  conditions.  i,e.. 
a  number  of  da.vs  warning,  estimates  are 
that  the  Soviets  may  be  able  to  limit  direct 
fatalities  from  U.S.  retaliatory  strikes  to 
some  20  million  or  less,  and  ensure  the  sur- 
vival of  most  of  their  leadership  and  elite 
elements  and  essential  workers.  By  contrast, 
Soviet  strikes  on  the  United  States  are  esti- 
mated to  likely  cause  110  to  140  million  fa- 
talities among  the  unprotected  population. 

Soviet  losses  would  increase  in  the  event 
of  little  or  no  warning,  although  the  grow- 
ing inventory  of  blast  shelters  in  potential 
targeted  localities  will  tend  over  time  to 
mitigate  this  threat.  Economic  lo.s.ses  would 
be  very  large  because  U.S.  doctrine  calls  for 
the  destruction  of  up  to  70  percent  of  the 
Soviet  economic  recovery  capability.  Howev- 
er, the  remaining  capacities,  including  hard- 
ened and  concealed  industrial  installations, 
the  stockpiles  and  the  massive  capabilities 
for  rapid  repair  and  restoration  of  damaged 
facilities  may  suffice  to  assure  the  nece.ssary 
support  to  the  Soviet  war  effort  and  popula- 
tion, facilitate  recovery  and  provide  for  the 
survival  of  superior  Soviet  national  power. 
At  least  the  Soviets  appear  to  believe  that 
this  may  be  the  case. 

To  date,  three  successive  Secretaries  of 
Defense  have  expressed  concern  about  the 
implications  of  the  Soviet  civil  defense  pro- 
gram for  the  strategic  balance.  Soviet  per- 
ceptions of  the  credibility  of  U.S.  deterrence 
and  Moscow's  risk  calculations.  Concern  has 
been  also  voiced  that  the  asymmetry  in 
United  States-Soviet  war  survival  capabili- 
ties may  provide  the  Soviets  with  a  signifi- 
cant advantage  in  crisis  management  and 
with  the  ability  to  blackmail  the  United 
States  over  a  range  of  possible  political  and 
military  conflict  situations.  This  concern 
has  prompted  President  Carter  in  1978  to 
issue  his  Presidential  Decision  41. 

The  case  for  a  meaningful  U.S.  civil  de- 
fense program  rests  on  two  basic  arguments. 
One  is  the  important  contribution  it  can 
make  to  the  strengthening  of  the  credibility 
and  thus  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  deter- 
rence in  Soviet  perceptions,  and  to  reducing 
Soviet  capabilities  to  exploit  the  civil  de- 
fense asymmetry  for  blackmail  purposes. 
The  other  is  the  urgent  need  to  ensure  pop- 
ulation and  national  survival  in  the  event 
that  deterrence  fails,  be  it  deliberate  or  as  a 
result  of  miscalculations. 

The  credibility  of  U.S.  deterrence  depends 
on  Soviet  perceptions  not  only  of  the  capa- 
bilities to  inflict  unacceptable  damage  on 
the  Soviet  Union,  but  also  on  this  country's 
will  to  pay  the  price  such  action  would 
entail.  The  growing  asymmetry  in  United 
States-Soviet  war  survival  capabilities  may 
lead  the  Soviets  to  see  the  U.S.  deterrence 
as  becoming  in  reality  a  threat  of  U.S.  uni- 
lateral suicide.  Soviet  spokesmen  point  out 
that  no  country  can  rationally  or  credibly 
threaten  another  with  war  if  both  know- 
that  it  thereby  risks  its  own  assured  de- 
struction. Thus,  the  lack  of  a  U.S.  civil  de- 
fense capability  affects  Soviet  perceptions 
of  the  credibility  and  utility  of  U.S.  strate- 
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gic  deterrence.  A  further  reason  tor  this  is 
the  Soviet  belief  that  civil  defense  is  a  stra- 
tegic factor  which  i-sCjessential  for  a  rational 
defense  posture.  Gi\en  that  the  Soviets  will 
assess  the  political  and  military  effective- 
ness of  the  U.S.  deterrence  posture  in  terms 
of  what  they  see  is  required  for  it.  the  ab- 
sence of  an  effective  U.S.  civil  defense  pro- 
gram is  in  fact  perceived  by  Moscow  as  con- 
stituting a  significant  American  political 
and  military  vulnerability. 

As  to  the  insurance  role  of  civil  defense, 
all  reasonable  calculations  show  that  it  can 
greatly  reduce  population  fatalities  and  sig- 
nificantly mitigate  economic  damage.  In 
.short,  it  can  greatly  improve  prospects  for 
America's  national  survival.  In  .so  doing,  it 
will  also  reduce  Soviet  expectations  of  being 
able  to  quickly  achieve  their  war  aims,  and 
this  again  would  contribute  to  the  effective- 
ness of  U.S.  deterrence.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  as  strategic  systems  go.  civil  de- 
fense has  one  of  the  lowest  rates  of  obsoles- 
cence, and  when  designed  as  a  dual-purpose 
system,  it  can  have  considerable  utility  in 
peacetime  as  well. 

As  the  Soviets  so  well  demonstrate,  civil 
defense  is  not  a  side  show  in  the  defense  pic- 
ture which  can  be  neglected  with  impunity. 
In  the  nuclear  age  a  state's  war  survival  ca- 
pabilities are  just  as  important  for  credible 
deterrence  as  its  strategic  offensive  capabili- 
ties. This  is  all  the  more  significant,  given 
the  Soviet  Union's  unwilling^ncss  to  accept 
mutual  vulnerability  as  a  basis  for  strategic 
stability.  The  United  States,  therefore,  can 
no  longer  afford  on  practical  security 
grounds,  let  alone  moral  ones,  to  continue 
to  peglect  its  civil  defense.* 
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Medicaid  Abortion 


MEDICAID  ABORTION 

HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  short- 
ly we  will  apain  be  faced  with  the 
annual  debate  over  medicaid  financing 
of  abortions  as  part  of  our  considera- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1981  Labor/ 
HEW  appropriations  bill. 

One  of  the  many  facets  of  this  issue 
we  constantly  hear  is  that  the  so- 
called  Hyde  amendment,  authored  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  Illinois, 
discriminates  against  the  poor. 

Recently,  the  MacNeil/Lehrer  re- 
port, aired  April  22,  1980,  had  an  ex- 
cellent analysis  of  all  aspects  of  this 
issue,  entitled  "Medicaid  Abortion," 
and  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  statements  of -Dr. 
Jasper  Williams,  a  black  doctor  from 
the  south  side  of  Chicago.  60  percent 
of  whose  patients  were  medicaid  recip- 
ients. I  believe  he  hits  at  the  heart  of 
the  discriminating  factor  against  the 
poor,  which  is  not  the  availability  of 
the  abortion,  but  iristead  the  absence 
of  the  social  and  economic  atmosphere 
to  properly  raise  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Dr.  Williams,  serving  primarily  med- 
icaid patients,  is  surely  qualified  to 
speak  for  poor  women  in  America.  I 
therefore  call  your  attention  to  his  re- 
marks and  insert  them  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 


Lehrer.  The  practical  argument  over  the 
Hyde  Amendment  of  course,  has  to  do  with 
the  term  "life  endangerment."  Doctors  dis- 
agree over  what  it  means  and  how  to  inter- 
pret it.  Dr.  Jasper  Williams  is  involved  in 
the  Supreme  Court  appeal  from  the  anti- 
abortion  side.  Hes  the  former  president  of 
the  National  Medical  Association,  and  oper- 
ates a  clinic  in  Chicago  where  60  percent  of 
its  patients  are  medicaid  recipients.  Doctor, 
do  you  believe  life  endangerment  is  a  legiti- 
mate exception  to  be  made  for  alx)rtions, 
for  the  federal  payment  of  abortions? 

Dr.  Jasper  Williams.  I  believe  that  true 
life  endangerment  could  be.  The  question  is. 
who  defines  life  endangerment?  And  many 
people  take  very  minor  conditions  and  con- 
sider them  as  life  endangerment.  I've  t>een 
practicing  now  since  1957.  I've  lost  two  pa- 
tients who  were  mothers  delivering  babies 
in  that  period  of  time.  One  from  a  pulmo- 
nary embolism,  one  from  an  amniotic  fluid 
embolism.  Neither  of  these  patients  could 
have  foreseen  that  that  was  what  was  going 
to  happen  to  them,  nor  could  any  physician 
have  foreseen.  I  know  of  no  condition  at  the 
present  time  where  true  life  endangerment 
with  adequate  care,  from  the  kind  of  medi- 
cal treatment  that's  presently  available  and 
the  kind  of  physicians  who  are  out  there 
able  to  help,  that  would  require  abortion. 

Lehrer.  Do  you  believe  that  there's  ever  a 
reason  to  perform  an  abortion? 

Williams.  I  have  not  encountered  such  a 
reason. 

Lehrer.  Have  you  ever  had  a  patient 
that— where  you  felt  that  the  mother's 
health  was  In  jeopardy,  not  necessarily  in 
terms  of  losing  one's  life,  but  just  it  was 
going  to  have  bad  health  as  a  result  of  being 
pregnant  and  giving  birth  to  a  child? 

Williams.  I  have  seen  people  like  that, 
but  medicine  has  made  lots  of  progress,  and 
we're  able  to  handle  most  of  those  prob- 
lems. 

Lehrer.  What  is  your  view?  As  you  say,  60 
percent  of  your  patients  are  people  who  are 
women  who  are  on  medicaid.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  Hyde  Amendment  as  written  and 
passed  by  the  United  States  Congress  and 
interpreted  at  the  State  level  in  Illinois,  dis- 
criminates against  poor  women? 

Williams.  I  do  not  believe  it  discriminates 
against  them  in  a  way  that  hurts  them.  The 
thing  that  discriminates  against  my  pa- 
tients, the  poor  women  in  Chicago  on  the 
south  side,  is  offering  them  the  placebo  of 
abortion  instead  of  the  therapy  of  jobs,  edu- 
cation, housing,  and  other  social  items 
which  create  a  situation  in  which  a  woman 
becomes  desperate  and  believes  the  Su- 
preme Court  when  it  says  abortion  is  all 
right.  Actually,  it  is  not  all  right,  and  it 
doesn't  solve  any  problems,  and  most  of 
these  people  come  back  with  the  same  prob- 
lem over  and  over  again.  The  statistics  indi- 
cate now  that  many  of  the  abortions  being 
done  are  No.  2  and  No.  3  for  the  same  pa- 
tient. 

Lehrer.  Is  your  opposition  to  abortion, 
period.  Doctor,  based  on  religious  grounds 
or  as  a  result  of  your  being  a  doctor,  or  what 
is  the  genesis  of  it? 

Williams.  It  is  not  based  upon  religion.  I 
spent  years  getting  my  training,  learning 
how  to  improve  life  and  how  to  recognize 
life,  and  how  to  take  care  of  it.  And  my  spe- 
cialty is  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  As  such, 
I  learned  when  life  begins  and  how  to  pro- 
tect it  within  the  uterus.  And  by  ability,  t>e- 
cause  of  our  increased  ability  in  medicine 
and  advances  in  science,  has  been  backing 
up.  When  I  started  medical  school.  30  weeks 
was  considered  viable.  Now  there's  a  baby 
alive  that  was  born  at  10  ounces,  which  is 
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somewhere  around  16  or  18  weeks.  So.  you 
caii't  even  judge,  make  a  decision  on  viabil- 
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Burnhill.  To  preserve  the  health  of  the 
mother. 
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find  some  solution  and  new  approach  to  the 
thing,  but  I'm  not  that  pessimistic.  And  I 
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Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  other     Constitution).  This  principle  of  the  nonjudi- 
citizens   who    will    be   contributing    to     ^'^1  nature  of  House  ethics  proceedings  was 
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only  incidentally  might  be  illegal  ones,  uur 
procedures  need  not   conform   precisely   to 
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somewhere  around  16  or  18  weeks.  So.  you 
ca^'t  even  judge,  make  a  decision  on  viabil- 
ity. The  necessity,  the  needs  of  my  people, 
the  needs  of  poor  people,  are  not  abortions. 
That's  really  getting  rid  of  them  for  the 
reason  that  the  attorney  just  stated.  Its 
cheaper  to  do  it  that  way. 

Lekrer.  Thank  you.  Robin? 

MacNeil.  New  Jersey  is  one  of  28  states 
which  cut  back  on  payments  for  Medicaid 
abortions  after  the  Hyde  Amendment  was 
passed,  but  which  is  paying  for  them  now. 
after  the  federal  court  decisions  last  year, 
pending  the  decision  on  yesterday  s  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  Dr.  Michael  Burnhill  is 
a  professor  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology  at 
Rutgers  Medical  School  in  New  Jersey,  and 
.  is  a  trustee  of  the  National  Abortion  Feder- 
ation. Dr.  Burnhill.  medically,  do  you 
think— why  do  you  think  the  Hyde  Amend- 
ment is  wrong? 

Dr.  Michael  Burnhill.  I  think  it's  wrong 
because  it  does  not  allow  for  the  medical 
profession  to  properly  take  care  of  the 
health  of  pregnant  women.  And  I  say  that, 
because  in  my  quarter  of  a  century  of  taking 
care  of  pregnant  women.  I  have  seen  hun- 
dreds of  them  whose  health  was  ultimately 
destroyed  by  having  their  pregnancy. 
Whether  it  was  a  wanted  pregnancy  or  an 
unwanted  pregnancy,  there  is  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  obstetrician  and  the  woman 
to  look  forward  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  that  pregnancy  is  going  to  destroy 
her  life.  Now  I  listen  to  Dr  Williams,  and  I 
listened  very  carefully  to  Dr  Williams,  and 
I  must  say  that  perhaps  the  Inner  cities 
where  I  practiced  are  a  little  different  than 
the  inner  cities  where  he's  practiced.  But 
I've  seen  Class  4  cardiacs  who  we  kept  alive 
through  a  pregnancy.  I  don't  disagree  with 
him.  They  didn't  die  at  the  eighth  month. 
Medical  science  triumphed.  But  after  the 
delivery,  when  the  stage  lights  go  out.  and 
everybody's  lost  interest,  that  mother 
wheezes  home  to  her  t)ed  where  there's 
nol)ody  to  help  her,  and  attempts  to  take 
care  of  that  baby,  and  gradually  loses 
steam.  And  if  she  has  any  more  children  at 
home,  she's  grinding  out  her  life.  Now,  if 
Dr.  Williams  wants  to  define  life  sort  of  on  a 
Quinlan  basis,  it's  breathing  and  eating  and 
having  bowel  movements,  he  can.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  offer  our  patients,  at  least 
I've  always  tried  to.  to  give  them  something 
in  life,  some  ability  to  cope  with  life,  some 
ability  to  love  and  take  care  of  their  fami- 
lies, and  if  they're  sick,  they  can  t  do  that. 
And  pregnancy  makes  some  people  sicker 
and  makes  them  ultimately  have  a  virtually 
slow  death. 

MacNeil.  What  about  the  medical  endan- 
germent.  life  endangering  .standard  that  is 
presently  applied''  Is  that  definable? 

Bdrmhill.  No.  I  dont  think  it  is.  Not  on  a 
firm  explicit  basis,  not  by  congressmen,  who 
have  the  fortune  or  misfortune  to  be  ex- 
officlo— 

MacNeil.  Let  me  ask  you  this  way.  Could 
you  perform  the  abortions  that  you  think, 
that  you  believe  are  medically  necessary 
under  a  standard  that  calls  it  life-endanger- 
ing? 

Burnhill.  Yes. 

MacNeil.  You  could? 

Burnhill.  Yes. 

MacNeil.  And  do.  presumably? 

Burnhill.  Yes. 

MacNeil.  Yes.  so  you  could  live  with  that 
aspect  of  the  amendment  as  it  stands? 

Burnhill.  Yes.  I  don  t  know  that  every- 
body would  define  life  endangering  the  way 
I  see  life  endangering,  but  I  certainly  could 
live  with  that. 

MacNeil.  What  do  you  think  the  standard 
should  be' 
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Burnhill.  To  preserve  the  health  of  the 
mother. 

MacNeil.  And  how  do  you  define  health? 
Not  just  her  survival,  but  more  than  that? 

Burnhill.  Yes.  certainly,  on  above  surviv- 
al standards.  I  think  health  is  a  condition  in 
which  one  can  actively  participate  in  one's 
total  life,  that  you  are  not  a  cripple  or  an  in- 
valid. 

MacNeil.  Well,  thank  you.  Jim? 

Lehrer.  Dr.  Williams,  would  you  agree 
that  preserving  the  health  of  the  mother  is 
a  very  important  factor? 

Williams.  I  certainly  do,  but  the  doctor 
there  was  disturbed  about  the  mother  who 
goes  home  and  has  no  one  to  help  her,  and 
slowly  dies.  I'm  worrieo  about  her.  too,  but 
the  baby  didn't  kill  her.  He  just  admitted 
what  killed  her  was  nobody  to  help  her.  Our 
social  system  is  what's  wrong.  We've  got  to 
be  able  to  take  care  of  those  deficits.  I'm 
sure  the  doctor's  seen  a  lot  of  people  die 
from  heart  attacks,  men,  they  weren't  preg- 
nant. Slowly  die.  We  as  physicians  despite 
the  progress  we've  made,  we  can't  cure  ev- 
erything, and  people  will  die.  And  it  may  be 
that  they  might  die  a  week  earlier,  month 
earlier,  if  they  have  a  baby,  but  by  and 
large,  we  are  capable  of  handling  most  of 
the  complications  which  arise  in  pregnancy. 
And  the  people  he's  seen  destroyed  didn't 
die  because  of  pregnancy.  They  died  because 
they  didn't  have  the  right  people  taking 
care  of  'em. 

Lehrer.  Is  that  true.  Dr.  Burnhill? 

Burnhill.  They  died  because  we  don't 
have  enough  resources  in  our  society  to  take 
care  of  everybody. 

Lehrer.  But  did  they  die  of  being  preg- 
nant? He  says  they  did  not. 

BtTRNHiLL.  Their  life  was  shortened  and 
their  health  was  impaired  by  that  preg- 
nancy. 

Williams.  By  the  shortage  of  the  things 
he  says  he  didn't  have,  not  by  the  preg- 
nancy. 

Burnhill.  We  live  in  a  real  world. 

Williams.  And  so  there's  no  just— there's 
no  reason  for  killing  the  baby  because  he 
doesn't  have  enough  people  at  New  Jersey 
who  know  what  they're  doing  and  have  the 
equipment  to  take  care  of  these  people.  Put 
em  on  a  kidney,  if  they've  got  a  bad  kidney. 
A  lady  recently  had  a  baby  with  a  trans- 
planted kidney.  She  and  the  baby  are  fine. 
You  would  have  aborted  that  woman. 

Lehrer.  Would  you.  doctor? 

Burnhill.  If  that  women  sat  and  talked  to 
me  and  we  discussed  what  it  meant  to  have 
failed  kidneys,  and  if  she  made  the  choice 
that  she  thought  she  would  rather  not  take 
that  risk.  I  certainly  would  abort  that 
woman,  and  I  sure  wouldn't  want  anybody 
telling  me  how  my  health  is  gonna  be  run. 
especially  if  I  was  poor.  I  would  be  just  ab- 
solutely flabbergasted  that  someone  was 
telling  me.  I  don't  have  the  same  health  op- 
tions as  a  rich  woman. 

Lehrer.  What  would  you  have  done  in 
that  situation,  if  the  patient  had  said  to 
you.  I  don't  want  to  go  on  the  kidney  ma- 
chine in  order  to  have  the  baby.  I  do  not 
want  to  have  the  baby?  What  would  you 
have  done.  Dr.  Williams? 

Williams.  I  would  have  told  here,  "my 
dear,  we  can  bring  you  through  this  preg- 
nancy. I  will  not  abort  you.  If  you  wish  to  be 
aborted,  you'll  have  to  find  somebody  else". 

Lehrer.  Finally,  very  quickly.  Congress- 
man Hyde  and  Miss  Pilpel.  Congressman,  if 
the  Hyde  Amendment  is  declared  unconsti- 
tutional, what  do  you  and  your  folks  do 
next? 

Hyde.  Well,  of  course,  we're  not  going  to 
stand  by  and  be  accessories  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unborn 
children.  We'll  study  the  opinion  and  try  to 
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find  some  solution  and  new  approach  to  the 
thing,  but  I'm  not  that  pessimistic.  And  I 
might  say,  listening  to  the  doctor.  Mother 
Theresa  he's  not.  Abortion  is  terminal  to 
every  unborn  child.  And  talk  about  cripples. 
1  dare  say  he  must  know  plenty  of  cripples 
who  lead  very  useful  lives.  The  suicide  rate 
among  handicapped  people  is  virtually  zero. 

Lehrer.  I  want  to  ask  Mi.ss  Pilpel  finally, 
what  does  your  side  do  if  you  lose? 

Pilpel.  I  don't  think  that  there's  a  possi- 
bility of  our  losing  because  it  is  clear  that 
there  has  to  be  some  rational  basis  for  dis- 
crimination in  funding.  Otherwise.  Congress 
could  pass  a  statute  which  would  say.  "No 
blacks  shall  be  entitled  to  medical  reim- 
bursement under  Medicaid."  I  mean,  that 
clearly  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Lehrer.  We  have  to  leave  it  there.  Miss 
Pilpel.  Robin? 

MacNeil.  Yes.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Williams, 
Congressman  Hyde  for  joining  us  tonight. 
Dr.  Burnhill.  Miss  Pilpel.  Good  night,  Jim. 

Lehrer.  Good  night.  Robin. 

MacNeil.  That's  all  for  tonight.  We'll  be 
back  tomorrow  night.  I'm  Robert  MacNeil. 
Good  night. • 


EAST  ORANGE  MEMORIAL  DAY 
PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  26.  the  citizens  of  East 
Orange  will  honor  the  courageous 
American  veterans  who  have  served 
our  country  and  died  in  our  wars. 

The  East  Orange  Memorial  Day 
parade  promises  to  be  an  impressive 
day  of  tribute  to  the  veterans  of  Viet- 
nam. Korea,  World  War  II.  and  World 
War  I.  I  will  be  proud  to  join  with  East 
Orange  Mayor  Tom  Cooke.  City  Coun- 
cil Chairman  Robert  Moran.  the  pa- 
rade's Veteran  Grand  Marshal  Eugene 
Faison.  the  parades  Community 
Grand  Marshal  Robert  Hearon  and 
the  many  other  veterans  in  placing  a 
commemorative  wreath  at  the  monu- 
ment honoring  the  fighting  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  our  dedicated 
and  courageous  military  veterans  we 
would  have  no  freedom  and  no  land  of 
opportunity.  We  all  owe  America's  vet- 
erans a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  and  re- 
spect, and  I  know  that  the  East 
Orange  Memorial  Day  parade  is  one  of 
many  similar  events  around  our 
Nation  that  will  justifiably  demon- 
strate the  high  regard  we  have  for  our 
servicemen  and  servicewomen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  year's  parade  is 
sponsored  by  the  East  Orange  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  73,  led  by  Com- 
mander Ray  Rahill.  Others  who  will 
be  participating  in  the  parade  include 
the  East  Orange  Memorial  Post  No. 
5445,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  led  by 
Commander  Adam  Backfish:  the  East 
Orange  Amvets  Post  No.  70  led  by 
Commander  Len  Caposiena;  and  the 
Lewis  Lackland  Post  No.  7923,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  led  by  Command- 
er John  Costley.  Sr. 
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his  personal  expenses.  Likewise,  in  1870.  ex- 
pulsion wa.s  the  committee  recommendation 
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handled  before  there  was  any  official  House     of  such  right,  power,  privilege,  or  immuni- 
code  of  conduct  at  all  (1968).  ty".  The  Committee  thought  that  this  ap- 
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Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  many  other 
citizens  who  will  be  contributing  to 
the  days  events,  Rev.  Harry  L.  Batts. 
pastor  of  the  Messiah  Baptist  Church 
in  East  Orange,  will  give  the  invoca- 
tion: Rev.  J.  David  Erickson.  pastor  of 
the  Arlington  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  will  give  the  benediction;  the 
East  Orange  Police  Department  will 
provide  an  arms  salute;  and  two  East 
Orange  High  School  students.  Mark 
Beckett  and  David  Whitworth.  will 
play  taps. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
national  observance  of  this  Memorial 
Day  will  instill  renewed  pride  among 
all  Americans  for  the  very  special 
place  that  our  veterans  have  in  Ameri- 
cas  past,  present,  and  future  as  a 
Nation.* 


CONSIDERATIONS  IN  THE  CASE 
OF  CHARLES  H.  WILSON  OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  difficult  task  to  sit  in  judgment  of  a 
Member  charged  with  misconduct.  It 
is  an  especially  difficult  personal 
matter  to  present  the  details  of  that 
Member's  case.  However,  because  of 
the  recent  attack  on  the  procedures 
and  recommendations  of  the  Stand- 
ards Committee.  I  feel  compelled  to 
set  out  several  considerations  which 
have  guided  my  thinking  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Charles  Wilson  of  California. 

I.    House    Ethics    Proceedings    Need    Not 
Follow  Precisely  the  Judicial  Model 

a.  THIS  HAS  LONG  BEEN  RECOGNIZED  BY  VARIOUS 
KEY  GROUPS 

1.  Framers  of  the  Constilulion 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  clearly 
recognized  that  the  House  can  set  up  its 
own  procedures  in  handling  misconduct  of 
its  members,  and  need  not  follow  precise 
court  procedures.  As  Article  I.  Section  5  of 
the  Constitution  states:  'Each  house  may 
determine  the  rules  of  iLs  proceedings, 
punish  members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and.  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member.  "  It  should  also  be  noted 
that  the  only  specific  provision  mentioned 
here  for  congressional  ethics  proceedings, 
viz.  that  it  take  a  two-third  vote  to  expel, 
obviously  does  not  correspond  to  any  judi- 
cial model. 

2.  House 

Two  hundred  years  of  House  history  show 
that  congressional  ethics  actions  have  been 
recognized  not  to  be  essentially  judicial  in 
nature.  For  example,  the  precedents  of  the 
censure  case  of  Rep.  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Massachusetts  (1842)  and  of  Senator  John 
Smith  of  Ohio  (1807)  both  clearly  show  that 
in  congressional  actions  of  censure  and  ex- 
pulsion, the  House  is  not  bound  to  follow 
strict  court  procedures.  In  particular,  they 
stated  that  the  accused  Member  does  not 
possess  certain  rights  mentioned  in  the  Con- 
stitution pertaining  to  trials  in  the  courts, 
such  as  the  constitutional  right  to  have 
compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses 
in  his  favor. "  (Art  VI,  Amendments  to  the 
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Constitution).  This  principle  of  the  nonjudi- 
cial nature  of  House  ethics  proceedings  was 
recently  reaffirmed  in  the  Powell  case 
(1967).  In 'response  to  requests  by  Mr. 
Powell  s  lawyers  for  certain  legal  procedural 
rights.  Chairman  Celler  replied  that  ".  .  . 
the  Committee  states  that  this  is  an  inquiry 
and  not  an  adversary  proceeding."  (H.  Rept. 
90-27,  p.  6). 

3.  Courts 

When  Congressional  ethics  proceedings 
were  subjected  to  court  review,  the  courts 
have  held  that  there  is  no  Constitutional 
guarantee  that  such  ethics  proceedings  have 
the  same  due  process  as  in  the  courts.  The 
main  Supreme  Court  case  dealing  with  due 
process  when  a  Member  is  being  investigat- 
ed by  Congressional  committees  (US  v. 
Brewster.  US  Supreme  Court  501.  see  also 
Barry  v.  US  ex.  rel.  Cunningham.  279  US 
597)  concluded  that  the  Member  does  not 
have  all  the  generally  recognized  rights  to 
due  process  (except  the  right  not  incrimi- 
nate himself).  Rather,  the  courts  have  held 
that  the  proceedings  just  need  to  be  "gener- 
ally fair".  Likewise,  the  House  Committee  in 
the  Powell  case  quoted  from  a  court  deci- 
sion (US  v.  Johnson.  337  F  2nd  180)  which 
stated  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  Founders 
that  the  House  and  Senate  could  be  trust- 
ed to  deal  fairly  with  an  accu.sed  Member 
and  at  the  same  time  do  so  with  proper 
regard  for  their  own  integrity  and  dignity". 

4.  Constitutional  law  scholars 

This  principle  of  the  nonjudicial  nature  of 
congressional  ethics  proceedings  has  long 
been  recognized  by  Constitutional  law  schol- 
ars. In  his  Principles  of  the  Constitutional 
Law  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Wil- 
loughby  stated  that  '.  .  .  the  House  con- 
cerned does  not  sit  as  a  criminal  trial  court, 
and  is  not.  therefore,  bound  by  the  rules  of 
evidence,  and  the  requirements  as  to  certi- 
tude of  guilt  which  prevail  in  a  criminal 
court.  In  other  words,  the  question  at  issue 
is  not  as  to  guilt  of  a  criminal  character,  but 
only  as  to  unfitness  for  participation  in  the 
deliberations  and  decisions  of  Congress."  (p 
256) 

5.  American  Bar  Association 

The  nature  of  the  House  proceedings  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  professional  stand- 
ards or  disciplinary  boards  of  medical  or  bar 
associations,  in  which  it  is  determined 
whether  the  individual  has  done  something 
to  call  into  question  his  ability  to  perform 
satisfactorily  his  professional  duties.  If  any 
group  were  wedded  to  the  judicial  model, 
the  American  Bar  Association  would  be. 
However,  they  clearly  recognize  that  the 
nature  of  such  proceedings  is  not  judicial: 
"Lawyers  discipline  and  disability  proceed- 
ings arc  sui  generis,  and  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure for  civil,  criminal,  and  administrative 
proceedings  do  not  automatically  apply." 
(ABA  Lawyer  Discjplinary  and  DTsabjlity 
Proceedings.  1.2.  1979) 

B.  IT  FOLLOWS  FROM  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CODE 
ITSELF  THAT  THE  HOUSE  PROCEEDINGS  ARE 
NOT  ESSENTIALLY  JUDICIAL 

1.  House  concerned  mth  different  actions 

The  essence  of  the  House  Code  of  Con- 
duct is  that  a  Member  of  the  House  should 
not  engage  in  actions  which  affect  "the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  or  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities".  (House  Rule  X.  clause 
4(e)(1)(B)).  Thus,  we  need  not  look  just  at 
illegal  actions  by  a  Member.  Rather,  the 
task  of  the  Standards  Committee  and  the 
House  is  to  examine  those  actions— whether 
they  be  illegal,  or  unethical,  or  simply 
unwise— which  affect  the  Member's  ability 
to  carry  out  satisfactorily  his  House  duties. 
Since   the   actions   we   are  concerned   with 
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only  incidentally  might  be  illegal  ones,  our 
procedures  need  not  conform  precisely  to 
legal  ones.  Moreover,  even  when  we  do  con- 
sider actions  that  happ>en  Lo  be  illegal,  we 
have  no  power  to  enforce  criminal  law. 
Rather,  we  see  if  the  actions  are  in  violation 
of  our  own  House  Code  of  Conduct  and  then 
apply  our  own  set  of  sanctions.  And  thus,  as 
the  Constitution  states,  we  have  our  own  set 
of  procedures. 

2.  House  has  different  goals 

Besides  being  concerned  with  different 
types  of  actions,  we  have  different  goals 
than  the  courts  have.  The  task  of  the 
Standards  Committee  and  the  House  is  not 
primarily  punishment  of  or  retribution 
against  a  particular  member.  Rather,  the 
main  goal  is  to  sustain  and  res' ore  the  integ- 
rity of  the  House.  That  is.  we  judge  whether 
or  not  a  Member's  actions  "reflect  credita- 
bly on  the  House  of  Representatives". 
(House  Rule  XLIII.  clause  1).  So  the  proce- 
dures arc  much  rnore  akin  to  investigatory 
ones  than  to  judicial  ones,  as  was  asserted 
above  by  the  Celler  Committee  in  the 
Powell  case.  Likewise,  the  committee  in  the 
Smith  case  recognized  that  it  was  an  "in- 
quiry", and  thus  bound  only  by  principles  of 
"natural  justice  and  equity  ".  Not  only  do  we 
not  need  the  judicial  procedures,  they  could 
cause  some  problems:  It  was  recognized  by 
the  committee  in  the  Smith  case  that 
lengthy  court  procedures  providing  barriers 
to  protect  the  innocent  do  not  apply  to  Con- 
gressional misconduct  cases,  in  which  this 
power  of  punishing  members  "was 
given  ...  to  preserve  the  Legislature  from 
the  first  approaches  of  infection".  So  the 
process  must  be  "discretionary  because  it 
could  not  exist  under  the  procrastination  of 
general  rules". 

In  short,  it  has  long  been  recognized  that 
the  House  disciplinary  proceedings  are  not 
essentially  in  nature,  and  thus  the  House 
procedures  need  not  conform  precisely  to 
the  judicial  conception  of  due  process.  Our 
proceedings  are  more  akin  to  investigations 
to  determine  the  fitness  of  the  Member  to 
continue  to  hold  his  position  of  power.  The 
proceedings  just  need  to  be  generally  fair. 

II.  Response  to  Objections  Raised  by  Mr. 

Wilson 

Congressman  Wilson  and  his  lawyers  have 
given  several  reasons  explaining  why  they 
opfTOse  the  Standards  Committee  action 
against  him.  Several  of  these  objections  fail 
to  recognize  that  our  proceedings  need  not 
follow  the  judicial  conception  of  due  proc- 
ess. I  would  like  to  briefly  respond  to  his 
main  claims. 

A.  severity  of  CHAHCEa 

Mr.  Wilson  claimed  that  no  serious  allega- 
tion.s  against  him  have  been  sustained.  This 
is  incorrect.  Mr  Wilson  has  been  found  by 
the  Standards  Committee  to  have  used 
almost  $25,000  of  campaign  funds  for  per- 
sonal use  and  to  ha\e  accepted  $10,500  from 
someone  with  a  direct  interest  in  legislation 
before  Congress,  in  clear  violation  of 
Clauses  1.  4.  and  6  of  the  House  Code  of 
Conduct.  These  are  very  serious  charges. 
Moreover,  rather  than  there  being  one  iso- 
lated act.  there  were  five  instances  of  im- 
proper campaign  fund  conversions  and 
three  instances  of  accepting  improper  gifts, 
which  indicate  a  pattern  or  practice  of  mis- 
conduct that  is  very  serious. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  there 
have  been  moves  to  expel  Memt)ers  from 
the  House  for  equally  grave,  or  even  less 
grave,  misconduct  For  example,  early  in 
this  session  there  was  a  move  on  the  House 
floor  to  expel  Congressman  Diggs  for  pad- 
ding his  congressional  payroll  in  order  lo 
enable  his  employees  to  pay  over  $40,000  of 
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will  vote  on  would  supersede  caucus  or  com-     datnage  caused  by  Mr.  Wilson's  actions,  but 
miltee  powers  to  a  lesser  degree  than  thi.s     may  well  do  additional  damage  by  compro 
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his  personal  expenses.  Likewise,  in  1870.  ex- 
pulsion was  the  committee  rectsmmendation 
for  two  members  allegedly  selling  appoint- 
ments to  the  military  academies.  (Whitte- 
more  of  SC  and  Deweese  of  NO. 

B.  COUNTS  J-i 

Mr.  Wilson  claimed  that  it  was  not  proven 
that  he  accepted  gifts  from  someone  with  a 
direct  interest  in  legislation  before  Congress 
(counts  1-3).  because  these  were  loans,  not 
gifts.  The  Standards  Committee  found  this 
defense  unconvincing  by  a  vote  of  10-1.  The 
Committee  found  that  Rep.  Wilson,  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee,  ac- 
cepted over  $10,000  in  gifts  from  someone  in 
the  mail-order  business.  Mr.  Lee  Rogers.  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  director  of  a  trade  association 
concerned  with  postal  legislation,  admitted 
under  oath  that  he  had  had  direct  interest 
in  legislation  before  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Wilson  was  aware  of  specific  legislation  that 
Rogers  had  interest  in.  and  in  fact  one  time 
wrote  Rogers  that  he  considered  himself 
•'personally  responsible  for  stopping  hear- 
ings from  being  .scheduled  on  this  bill"  that 
Rogers  had  urged  him  to  oppose. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Wilson's  claims,  the 
monies  that  exchanged  hands  lacked  the 
normal  earmarks  of  being  loans.  There  was 
no  attempt  by  Mr.  Wilson  to  repay,  no  writ- 
ten agreement,  no  maturity  date,  no  inter- 
est, and  no  demand  for  repayment.  More- 
over, the  financial  disclosure  statement 
signed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  filed  with  the 
House  lists  no  outstanding  loans  from  Mr. 
Rogers.  This  shows  that  Mr.  Wilson  himself 
did  not  view  the  monies  as  loans,  but  rather 
as  outright  gifts. 

C.  COUNTS  7-1  1 

Mr.  Wilson  claimed  that  charges  of  con- 
verting campaign  funds  to  personal  use  were 
not  proven  because  these  were  reimburse- 
ments for  legitimate  campaign  expendi- 
tures, and.  besides,  the  rules  governing  such 
conversions  are  unclear.  The  Committee  re- 
jected this  defense  by  an  overwhelming 
margin.  Wilson  was  found  by  the  Commit- 
tee to  have  converted  almost  $25,000  in  cam- 
paign funds  to  personal  u.se  through  various 
laundering  techniques.  The  Committee 
could  find  no  evidence  that  the.se  transfers 
were  reimbursements  for  legitimate  cam- 
paign expenses.  On  the  contrary,  the  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  transfers  were  not 
triggered  by  anything  except  the  need  to 
pay  personal  debts.  The  money  transferred 
always  was  for  almost  the  exact  amount  of 
personal  loans  and  outstanding  personal 
checks.  And  the  very  large  sums  of  money 
being  transferred  at  times  which  simply  do 
not  correspond  to  the  times  of  election  cam- 
paigning <e.g.  over  $10,000  on  March  3.  1971 
and  over  $5,000  on  March  15.  1971 1  cannot 
reasonably  be  construed  as  involving  out-of- 
pocket  expenses.  Moreover,  if  the  transfers 
had  been  reimbursements  for  legitimate 
campaign  expenses,  as  Mr.  Wilson  claimed, 
there  would  have  been  no  need  to  launder 
the  transfers  from  a  campaign  account 
through  an  office  account.  Legitimate  reim- 
bursements could  have  been  made  directly 
from  the  campaign  account. 

In  addition,  the  House  rules  governing 
such  conversions  are  not  indefinite.  The 
standard  applicable  is  the  standard  in  effect 
at  that  time,  and  the  heart  of  clause  6  has 
remained  unchanged  since  adopted  in  1968. 
It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that,  unlike 
the  courts,  the  House  does  not  need  a  pre- 
cise listing  in  its  rules  of  every  type  of  mis- 
conduct possible  in  order  to  carry  out  its 
constitutional  mandate  of  punishing  mem- 
bers guilty  of  misconduct.  On  the  contrary, 
almost  all  past  House  misconduct  cases  were 
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handled  before  there  was  any  official  House 
code  of  conduct  at  all  ( 1968). 

D.  AGE  OF  THE  CHARGES 

Mr.  Wilson  claimed  that  becaiise  his  ac- 
tions in  question  took  place  more  than  7 
years  ago.  the  proceedings  violate  the  due 
process  of  the  statute  of  limitations  and  the 
doctrine  of  laches.  The  Committee  rejected 
this  as  a  basis  for  dismissal  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
0.  In  past  analogous  cases,  the  Congress  has 
charged  Members  for  actions  done  some 
time  earlier  (e.g.  8  years  in  the  case  of  Rep. 
Flood  of  PA.  and  14  years  in  the  1926  case 
of  Sen.  Gould  of  Maine).  Even  though  the 
facts  of  the  Wilson  case  are  old,  they  have 
just  been  revealed.  Thus,  the  damage  that 
this  misconduct  has  caused  to  the  integrity 
of  the  House  is  recent,  and  that  is  what 
needs  to  be  corrected  now. 

E.  ROLE  OF  THE  STANDARDS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Wilson  also  claimed  that  the  proceed- 
ings violate  due  process  becaui;e  the  Stand- 
ards Committee  acts  both  as  prosecutor  and 
as  a  jury  in  that  the  same  Committee  mem- 
bers who  voted  to  issue  the  Statement  of  Al- 
leged Violation  also  hear  the  arguments  by 
both  sides  and  set  punishment.  The  Com- 
mittee rejected  this  as  a  basis  to  stay  the 
hearings  by  a  vote  of  8  to  1.  It  is  correct 
that  the  Standards  Committee  acts  like  a 
grand  jury,  but  it  simply  does  not  also  act 
like  a  judge  and  jury  in  disciplinary  matters. 
If  it  did,  the  House  would  not  be  taking  this 
case  up.  Obviously  the  full  House  acts  like 
judge  and  jury  and  makes  the  final  decision. 
And  anyone  who  doubts  that  need  only 
recall  the  House  action  two  years  ago  when 
it  rejected  the  Committee  recommendation 
of  censure  for  Rep.  Roybal. 

In  response  to  C,  D,  and  E,  it  bears  repeat- 
ing that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
the  House,  and  the  Supreme  Court  all  have 
recognized  that  congressional  ethics  pro- 
ceedings are  sui  generis  and  need  not  follow 
the  exact  due  process  requirements  of  the 
courts.  The  proceedings  just  need  to  be  gen- 
erally fair,  and  they  clearly  are.  This  strat- 
egy of  attacking  the  proceedings  should  not 
divert  attention  from  the  issue  at  hand. 

The  main  objection  raised  by  opponents 
of  the  Standards  Committee  resolution  is 
against  the  recommendation  to  strip  Mr. 
Wilson  of  his  subcommittee  chairmanship.  I 
would  now  like  to  respond  to  this  in  some 
detail. 

III.  Justification  of  Committee  Recommen- 
dation OF  Loss  OF  Subcommittee  Chair- 
manship 

A.  WHY  THIS  sanction  WAS  RECOMMENDED 

1.  Committee  findings 

As  has  already  been  mentioned  Mr. 
Wilson  was  found  by  the  Standards  Com- 
mittee to  have  used  almost  $25,000  of  cam- 
paign funds  for  personal  use  (counts  1-3) 
and  to  have  accepted  $10,500  from  someone 
with  a  direct  interest  in  legislation  before 
Congress  (counts  7-11).  in  clear  violation  of 
clauses  1.  4.  and  6  of  the  House  Code  of 
Conduct.  The  Committee  voted  10-2  that 
the  sanction  be  censure  and  loss  of  commit- 
tee or  subcommittee  chairmanship  for  the 
remainder  of  this  session.  Thus  if  this  reso- 
lution is  approved,  Mr.  Wilson  would  lose 
his  chairmanship  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Postal  Operations  and  Services. 

2.  Committee  sanction 

It  is  especially  the  charges  of  counts  1-3 
that  led  to  the  recommendation  for  loss  of 
subcommittee  chairmanship.  Standards 
Committee  Rule  17(c)(3)  states  that  a  Com- 
mittee "recommendation  of  a  denial  or  limi- 
tation of  a  right,  power,  privilege,  or  immu- 
nity of  a  Member  is  appropriate  when  the 
violation  bears  upon  the  exercise  or  holding 
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of  such  right,  power,  privilege,  or  immuni- 
ty ".  The  Committee  thought  that  this  ap- 
plied to  the  case  at  hand.  When  a  subcom- 
mittee chairman  accepts  large  gifts  from 
someone  attempting  to  influence  his  actions 
on  certain  legislation,  and  then  claims  to  be 
responsible  for  stopping  hearings  on  such 
legi,slation  as  asked,  it  obviou,sly  calls  into 
question  his  ability  to  satisfactorily  and  im- 
partially carry  out  the  duties  of  the  subcom- 
mittee chairmanship.  The  most  filling  pun- 
ishment clearly  is  to  strip  him  of  the  posi- 
tion. 

3.  Not  inconsistent  with  past  Standards 
Committee  recommendations 

Although  the  Committee  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1967  has  not  recommended  taking 
away  a  committee  or  subcommittee  chair- 
manship, and  in  fact  last  year  did  not  rec- 
ommend that  Mr.  Diggs  be  stripped  of  his 
House  chairmanship  for  -serious  misconduct, 
this  does  not  indicate  a  complete  change  in 
Committee  policy.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Diggs  resigned  his  chairmanships  before  the 
Standards  Committee  recommended  its 
sanctions.  Secondly,  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Diggs'  misconduct  differed  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's. Mr.  Diggs'  misconduct  involved  the 
misuse  of  clerk-hire  funds,  but  that  does  not 
call  into  question  the  ability  to  act  in  the 
public  interest  as  chairman  of  a  committee 
as  much  as  does  the  acceptance  of  money 
from  someone  with  a  direct  interest  in  legis- 
lation before  one's  committee. 

B.  this  is  a  task  for  the  house  RATHER  THAN 
FOR  THE  DEMOCR.^TIC  CAUCUS 

Opponents  of  the  Committee  resolution 
claim  that  a  subcommittee  chairmanship  is 
a  power  to  be  taken  away  by  the  Democratic 
caucus  and  nol  the  full  House.  I  believe  that 
this  is  mistaken,  for  several  reasons, 

1.  The  actions  of  a  subcommittee  chairman 
affect  primarily  the  full  House 

The  Committee  is  not  attempting  to  strip 
Mr.  Wilson  of  a  power  that  relates  solely  to 
the  caucus— such  as  being  recording  secre- 
tary of  the  caucus.  Rather,  the  decisions 
and  actions  that  a  Member  makes  as  a  sub- 
committee chairman  affect  primarily  the 
functioning  of  the  full  House,  and  thus  it  is 
primarily  the  functioning  of  the  full  House 
which  suffers  from  his  subsequent  actions  if 
an  unfit  member  is  kept  as  subcommittee 
chairman.  The  full  House  should  act  to  re- 
store threats  to  its  integrity  rather  than 
leave  that  to  a  subgroup  like  a  caucus,  even 
if  both  are  able  to  remove  the  power  in 
question. 

2.  The  power  to  punish  members  is  ffiven  by 
the  Constitution  to  the  House,  not  to  the 
caucus 

The  House  is  given  the  power  to  punish 
its  members  by  the  Constitution:  as  Article 
I.  section  5  says:  "Each  House  may  .  .  . 
punish  its  members  for  disorderly  behav- 
ior .  .  ."  No  body  like  a  caucus  can  interpose 
itself  between  the  Constitution  and  the 
House.  Since  the  power  to  punish  is  not  de- 
fined in  the  Constitution,  if  the  House 
chooses  to  take  away  someone's  committee 
chairmanship  as  a  punishment,  it  can  do  so. 
The  Constitution  gives  no  similar  power  to  a 
caucus. 

3.  The  House  has  taken  analogous  actions  in 

the  past  to  punish  members 

In  carrying  out  its  role  of  punishing 
errant  Members,  the  House  has  in  the  past 
superceded  the  powers  of  the  caucuses  and 
committees.  It  is  stated  in  the  Rules  of  the 
House  that  a  Member  convicted  in  the 
courts  of  a  serious  crime  ' ..  .  should  refrain 
from  participation  in  the  busine.ss  of  each 
committee  of  which  he  is  a  member.  "  (Rule 
XLIII,  clause  10)  The  resolution  that  we 
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will  vote  on  would  supersede  caucus  or  com- 
mitl(>e  powers  to  a  les.ser  degree  than  this 
current  House  Rule.  Moreover,  the  Hou.se 
ha-s  in  the  past  voted  on  resolutions  the 
effect  of  which  would  have  been  to  strip 
Members  of  Committee  chairmanships  (e.g. 
.John  Randolph  of  VA.  1807.  Chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  Adam 
Clayton  Powell.  1967,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor).  Thus, 
the  actions  in  I  he  recommended  .sanction 
are  not  unprecedented. 

4.  This  is  an  especially  filling  type  of  pun 
ishnient    aiven    the    nature   of  the    House 
code 

The  overall  aim  of  House  ethics  proceed 
ings  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  Mem 
bers  actions  have  hurt  the  House  or  have 
hurt  "the  performance  of  his  duties  or  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities"  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  (House  Rule  X. 
clause  4(e)(1)(B).)  A  guilty  verdict  thus 
means  that  he  is  unable  to  satisfactorily 
perform  his  House  duties,  and  a  very  fitting 
type  of  punishment  obviously  would  be  a  re- 
duction in  House  powers.  This  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  House 
Code  of  Conduct,  and  the  task  of  enforcing 
the  Code  rests  on  the  Hou.se  rather  than 
the  caucus, 

5.  Denial  of  House  powers  is  an  important 
altematiiie  type  of  punishment  for  the 
House  to  have 

The  Committee  does  not  wish  to  reduce 
the  Hou.se  powers  of  members  for  any  type 
of  misconduct  whatsoever,  but  only  when  it 
is  especially  fitting  given  the  particular 
facts  of  the  case.  However,  once  Members 
see  the  House  using  this  as  a  sanction,  it 
will  be  a  very  effective  deterrent.  Someone 
not  bothered  by  a  reprimand  or  a  fine  would 
think  again  before  doing  something;  that 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  the  power  and 
prestige  of  his  committee  chairmanship. 
Moreover,  being  able  to  reduce  a  Members 
House  powers  provides  the  Standards  Com- 
mittee wilh  an  important  alternative  .sanc- 
tion. Expulsion  or  reducing  a  member's 
House  powers  are  much  more  severe  and 
meaningful  types  of  punishments  tlian  the 
other  Committee  options,  such  as  repri- 
mand and  censure,  which  are  generally  per- 
ceived as  e.ssentially  symbolic.  Thus,  if  the 
Standards  Committee  is  denied  the  option 
of  reducing  House  powers,  it  will  undoubt- 
edly make  more  recommendations  for  ex- 
pulsion in  cases  involving  serious  miscon 
duct  similar  to  Mr.  WiLsons.  Members 
should  be  aware  of  the  signal  ihat  their 
action  will  send  to  the  Standards  Commit 
tee. 

6.  Disapproval  of  the  resolution  would  send 
a  bad  signal  to  the  general  public 

As  already  mentioned,  the  overall  task  of 
the  House  ethics  proceedings  is  to  restore 
the  integrity  of  the  House.  The  public's  per- 
ception of  the  House  has  been  damaged  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  mi,sconducl,  and  the  task  of 
the  full  House  now  is  to  .set  it  right.  Wheth 
er  or  not  the  Democratic  caucus  would  later 
strip  Mr.  Wilson  of  his  subcommittee  chair 
manship  (and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  it 
would)  the  signal  sent  to  the  American 
people  by  a  defeat  of  this  resolution  would 
nol  be  a  good  one.  They  will  wonder  why 
the  full  House  specifically  voted  against 
taking  away  the  subcommittee  chairman 
ship  of  a  Member  who  accepted  large  sums 
of  money  from  someone  attempting  to  influ 
encc  his  actions  on  legislation  before  his 
subcommittee.  They  will  wonder  what  the 
full  House  thinks  a  subcommittee  chairman 
would  have  to  do  in  order  to  have  his  chair- 
manship taken  away.  If  this  resolution  is  de- 
feated, we  will  not  only  fail  to  reoair  the 
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damage  caused  by  Mr  Wilsons  actions,  but 
may  well  do  additional  damage  by  compro 
mising  further  the  publics  perception  of 
the  character  and  integrity  of  our  insMtu 
tion.« 


MR.  JOHN  JOLLY.  WORLD  WAR  I 
VETERAN  AND  ACTIVE  SENIOR 
CITIZEN 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  23,  1980.  senior  citizens  of  St. 
John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
of  my  district  will  celebrate  "John 
Jolly  Day  "  to  honor  one  of  their  mem- 
bers. Mr.  John  Jolly. 

John  Jolly.  81.  is  one  of  the  few  sur- 
viving veterans  of  World  War  I,  having 
served  with  the  5th  U.S.  Cavalry.  Not 
only  is  Mr.  Jolly  an  active  member  of 
St.  John's  Senior  Citizens,  but  he  is 
past  president  of  Our  Lady  of  Ransom 
Senior  Citizens  and  a  key  member  of 
St.  Matthews  (Mayfair)  Senior  Citi- 
zens. Last  year  he  received  the  man-of- 
the-year  award  from  district  5  of  the 
archdiocese,  and  presently  is  chairman 
of  the  dinner  dances  sponsored  by  the 
Northeast  Senior  Citizens  Council. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  offer  our  congratu- 
lations and  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  John 
Jolly  for  his  long  life  of  service  to  our 
Nation  and  for  the  valuable  contribu- 
tion he  continues  to  make  to  senior 
citizen  activities  in  Pennsylvania's 
Fourth  District.* 


A     TRIBUTE     TO      MRS.      FRANK 
ROGER  SEAVER-MUSICIAN. 

EDUCATOR,  BENEFACTRESS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr,     ROUSSELOT,     Mr.     Speaker. 

possibly  the  most  generous  supporter 
of  private  education  in  the  history  of 
the  State  of  California,  Mrs.  Frank 
Roger  (Blanche)  Seaver.  is  being  hon- 
ored Tue.sday.  May  27.  1980.  in  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting this  outstanding  benefactress. 
Mrs.  Seaver  has  carried  on  in  the  foot- 
steps of  her  husband  of  50  years. 
Frank  Seaver,  who  once  said:.  "If  you 
want  to  do  something  for  the  future  of 
the  country,  do  something  for  youth, 
for  they  are  in  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try." 

Mrs.  Seaver  is  chairman  of  the 
Seaver  Institute.  Together  with  her 
late  husband  she  has  made  possible 
the  new  Malibu  campus  of  Pepperdine 
University,  and  its  undergraduate  col- 
lege of  science  and  liberial  arts,  the 
Frank  R.  Seaver  College,  was  officially 
dedicated  on  April  20.  1975. 
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Mrs.  Seaver  was  born  Blanche  Ellen 
Theodora  Ebert  in  Chicago,  the  10th 
child  of  a  Norwegian  immigrant 
couple.  She  graduated  from  Chicago 
Music  College.  At  the  famous  Hall 
House  in  Chicago,  she  was  a  music 
teacher  before  moving  to  Los  Angeles. 
A  composer  of  several  internationally 
favorite  pieces,  she  gave  up  a  success- 
ful musical  career  to  l>ecome  a  full 
partner  with  her  beloved  husband  in 
their  many  activities  in  helping 
others,  especially  youth. 

Mrs.  Seaver  continues  as  a  major 
supporter  of  civic  and  cultural  organi- 
zations and  in  addition  to  Pepperdine 
College,  is  a  trustee  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  Pomona  Col- 
lege. First  Congregational  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  founding  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  Childrens 
Hospital. 

While  her  dozens  of  assignments  to 
boards  keep  her  extremely  active  in 
every  sector  of  society,  she  has  been 
best  known  in  recent  years  for  her 
work  in  independent  education.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Seaver  have  made  possible 
buildings  on  the  campuses  of  Pomona 
College,  the  University  of  Southern 
California.  Loyola.  Rockford  College. 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge, 
the  Harvard  School  (San  Fernando 
Vall^).  and  the  Pilgrim  School  (Los 
Angeles).  Support  has  also  gone  to  the 
Don  Bosco  Technical  Institute  and 
Claremont  Men's  College 

She  is  a  former  Los  Angeles  Times 
"Woman  of  the  Year."  and  is  the 
holder  of  six  honorary  doctor's  de- 
grees. A  member  of  the  Pepperdine 
University  advisory  board  since  1969. 
she  was  elected  to  the  board  of  regents 
in  June  1975.  In  addition.  Mrs.  Seaver 
has  supported  those  candidates  for 
public  office  that  speak  out  on  the 
free  market  system  at  the  local,  State, 
and  Federal  level. 

The  proceeds  from  the  "Salute  to 
Mrs.  Frank  Roger  Seaver  "  on  Tues- 
day. May  27,  1980,  are  being  donated 
to  the  American  Humanics  program,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  de(jicated  to 
providing  college  education  for  men 
and  women  who  aspire  the  profession- 
al careers  in  many  of  America's  youth 
organizations,  such  as  the  YMCA, 
YWCA.  and  Big  Brothers. 

Please  join  me  in  saluting  this  out- 
standing American  who  devotes  her 
entire  effort  in  making  the  United 
States  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.* 


ZENON  J.  SYKUTA  RETIRES 

HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  rarely  do 
we  find  a  man  who  has  devoted  him- 
self to  the  enrichment  and  education 
of  others  in  both  his  professional  and 
his  personal  life.  Zenon  J.  Sykuta  is 
such  a  man. 
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At  the  end  of  the  1979-80  school 
year.  School  District  160  in  Country 
Club  Hills  will  experience  a  great  loss. 
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At  the  end  of  the  1979-80  school 
year.  School  District  160  in  Country 
Club  Hills  will  experience  a  great  loss. 
Mr.  Sykuta.  affectionately  known  as 
■Sy.  ■  will  be  retiring  from  22  years  of 
service  as  the  superintendent  of 
schools.  With  Mr.  Sykutas  guidance, 
the  school  district  grew  from  a  district 
known  as  Coopers  Grove  with  only  1 
school  building  160  students,  and  10 
teachers  to  the  present  school  district 
of  Country  Club  Hills,  which  has  4 
school  buildings.  7  sites.  1.375  stu- 
dents, and  100  employees. 

Sy  has  also  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Southwest  Cook  County 
Cooperative  Association  for  Special 
Education  since  1958.  a  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan Association  for  Low-Incidence 
Handicapped  Students  for  8  years,  and 
a  member  and  president  of  the  Educa- 
tional Development  Cooperative  for  6 
years.  He  is  also  the  former  president 
of  the  Bremen  Township  Association 
of  School  Administrators  and  a  life 
member  of  the  Illinois  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers. 

He  has  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
many  community  activities.  Sy  served 
as  secretary  of  the  Country  Club  Hills 
Police  Board  of  Commissioners  for  19 
years;  he  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
city  Kiwanis  Club,  and  served  as  treas- 
urer of  the  board  of  directors  and 
chairman  of  the  annual  Peanut  Day 
Sale  for  16  years.  He  is  an  elder  and  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  in  the  United 
Christian  Church  of  Country  Club 
Hills  and  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Calumet  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  for  7  years. 

The  list  of  Zenon  J.  Sykutas  accom- 
plishments is  endless.  His  life  has  been 
a  source  of  inspiration  to  his  cowork- 
ers and  his  students,  and  a  source  of 
pride  to  his  wife.  Avis,  and  his  chil- 
dren. Jeffrey.  David,  and  Janet.  He  is 
an  educator  and  a  scholar  and  above 
all.  a  generous  and  loving  man.  For  18 
years  he  has  been  the  guiding  light  in 
School  District  160.  There  are  many 
children  who  have  been  fortunate  to 
have  been  influenced  by  this  man.  The 
people  of  Country  Club  Hills  regret 
that  it  is  time  for  Sy  to  retire,  but 
they  are  very  grateful  for  the  time 
that  he  gave  them.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  join  with  me  in  expressing 
thanks  and  best  wishes  to  Zenon  J. 
Sykuta  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment.# 


LEGISLATIVE  INHIBITIONS  ON 
U.S.  FOREIGN  POLICY:  PART  I 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Peggy 
Stanton.        whose       column.  One 

Woman's  Voice.  '  is  distributed 
through  Princeton  Features,  has  writ- 
ten an  excellent  article  on  the  adverse 
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impact  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  and  the  Privacy  Act  on  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  As  Peggy  Stanton  writes: 

Both  pieces  of  legislation  had  been  con 
ceived  with  benevolent  motives  *  *  •  But 
noble  conception  was  lost  in  difficult  gesta 
tion.  and  the  bills  emerged  with  comple.x 
and  ambiguous  language  which  was  never 
properly  decoded  by  the  Slate  Department. 

Thanks  to  a  special  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  staff  investigation  of  the 
tragic  death  in  Guyana  of  our  col 
league  Leo  Ryan,  we  are  now  more 
aware  of  the  inhibiting  effect  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the 
Privacy  Act  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
State  Department. 

It  remains  for  Congress  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  problem  by  amending 
the  legislation.  But.  as  Mr.s  Stanton 
writes: 

Congress  is  famous  for  its  "tortoise"  ap- 
proach to  the  fashioning  of  laws.  Whether 
it  will  perceive  the  "hare-like"  urgency  to 
restructure  the  clumsy  legal  scaffolding  of 
the  Privacy  Act  and  the  Freedom  of  Infer 
mation  Act  before  any  more  dangerou.s 
lapses  of  intelligence  occur  remains  to  be 
seen. 

[Columbus  Dispatch.  Apr.  13,  1980] 

Does  Ambiguous  Legislation  Stymie  U.S. 

Foreign  Policy? 

(By  Peggy  Stanton) 

Over  a  year  after  Rev.  Jim  Jones  electri 
fied  the  world  by  organizing  a  mass  exodus 
to  eternity.  Capitol  Hill  is  coming  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  poorly  drafted  legislation 
may  have  played  a  contributng  role  in  the 
horrifying  denouement  of  the  Jonestown 
drama. 

Both  the  State  Department  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  took  a 
long  look  at  the  tragedy.  The  Foreign  Af 
fairs  Committee  dispatched  three  of  its 
staff  members  on  a  probing  tour  of  San 
Francisco  and  Guyana,  the  alpha  and 
omega  sites  of  the  People's  Temple. 

After  six  and  a  half  months,  the  Special 
Investigative  Group  turned  in  a  report 
which  threw  a  disturbing  spotlight  on  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  the  Priva 
cy  Act. 

Both  pieces  of  legislation  had  been  con 
ceived  with  benevolent  motives.  The  inten 
tion  of  the  Privacy  Act  is  to  protect  Ameri 
cans  from  unwarranted  governmental 
snooping  into  their  personal  affairs,  where 
as  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  opens 
federal  drawers  to  inspection,  with  hopes  of 
enhancing  the  citizens'  right  to  know  more 
about  the  operations  of  their  government. 

But  noble  conception  was  lost  in  difficult 
gestation,  and  the  bills  emerged  with  com 
plex  and  ambiguous  language  which  was 
never  properly  decoded  by  the  State  De- 
partment. Thus,  officers  in  the  consular  sec 
tion  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Guyana. 
fearful  of  possible  criminal  sanction.s  under 
the  new  legislation,  were  less  than  candid  In 
their  appraisals  of  the  Jonestown  cult 

Under  the  Privacy  Act,  a  subject  of  scruti 
ny  may  request  to  see  any  information  put 
forward  about  his  activities.  Thus.  Jim 
Jones  and  his  fo'lowers  had  legal  recourse 
to  embassy  reports  involving  residents  of 
Jonestown.  They  did  not  overlook  the  op 
portunity. 

In  1977  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Guyana 
learned  that  the  Peoples  Temple  had  filed 
a  total  of  26  actions  under  the  privacy  law 
Such  exercises  understandably  triggered  a 
cooling  of  tone  in  subsequent  communica 
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tion.s  to  Washington  concerning  the  jungle 
community. 

The  Slate  Department's  faulty  Interpreta 
lions  of  the  Privacy  Act  further  led  officers 
to  deny  Leo  Ryan -the  congressman  assassi- 
nated while  investigating  Jonestown— perti- 
nent information  relative  to  the  People's 
Temple. 

For  his  part.  Ryan  failed  to  get  an  auth- 
orizing letter  from  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Clement  Zablocki.  which 
would  have  provided  him  access  to  the  ma- 
terial under  the  exemption  clause  of  the 
Privacy  Act. 

The  alarming  conclusions  in  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  report  on  Jonestown  led 
the  State  Department  to  conduct  an  in 
depth  survey  of  its  overseas  posts,  the  pur 
pose  being  to  determine  whether  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act 
were  silencing  the  tongues  of  other  foreign 
service  officers  around  the  globe. 

The  answer  was  yes.  The  results  of  the 
.survey  produced,  in  the  words  of  the  State 
Department,  an  overwhelming  consensus  " 
among  U.S.  consular  officers  that  the  Priva 
cy  Act  has  had  a  chilling  effect  '  on  their 
ability  to  aid  in  the  development  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  through  effective  comment  and 
analyses  of  situations  overseas. 

The  survey  also  revealed  serious  concern 
among  consular  officers  that  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  fails  to  protect  the  iden- 
tity of  overseas  sources.  Such  anxiety  is 
leading  to  a  drying  up  of  intelligence  candor 
from  foreign  informers,  according  to  the 
State  Department. 

Moreover,  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  has  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of  bureau- 
cratic problems  for  the  State  Department. 
Although  the  act  was  meant  to  keep  Ameri- 
cans better  informed  about  the  workings  of 
their  federal  institutions,  that  intent  is 
being  subverted.  "  according  lo  Stale  De- 
partment lawyers,  by  heavier  and  heavier 
demands  for  U.S.  government  information 
from  foreign  nationals,  embassies  and  jour- 
nalists (including  Soviet  Tass). 

Recently,  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Eastern  Affairs  labored  for  84  hours  proc- 
essing a  query  for  a  foreign  journalist.  "Re- 
quests from  such  sources.  "  says  one  State 
Department  lawyer,  are  often  generated  by 
a  desire  lo  embarrass  a  foreign  government. 
Such  disclosures  may  be  sen.salionally  ex- 
ploited abroad  without  any  United  States 
domestic  benefit." 

Both  State  Department  and  Capitol  Hill 
investigators  agree  the  freezing  of  informa- 
tion resulted  from  technical  rather  than 
philosophical  design  Amendments  and  se- 
mantic clarifications  to  the  legislation  could 
easily  rectify  the  problems  of  ambiguity  and 
complexity  inherent  in  the  present  lan- 
guage. 

Two  congressional  committees  have  evi- 
denced enough  concern  to  conduct  hearings 
on  the  subject.  But  Congress  is  famous  for 
its  ""tortoi.se"  approach  lo  the  fashioning  of 
laws.  Whether  it  will  perceive  the  "hare- 
like"  urgency  to  restructure  the  clumsy 
legal  scaffolding  of  the  Privacy  Act  and  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  before  any 
more  dangerous  lapses  of  intelligence  occur, 
remains  to  be  seen.« 


DEDICATION  OF  GEORGE 
WASHINGTON  CARVER  SCHOOL 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  on  Sunday.  May  25.  the 
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George  Washington  Carver  Elemen- 
tary School  will  be  dedicated  at  333 
Clinton  Place  in  Newark. 

This  elementary  school  represents  a 
combined  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
parent-teachers  associations  of  the 
area's  elementary  schools,  the  Newark 
Board  of  Education  and  concerned 
citizens  to  provide  better  educational 
facilities  for  the  children  of  Newark. 

Construction  of  the  school  was  made 
possible  through  a  Federal  public 
works  grant  and  it  began  in  1977, 
Since  its  opening  in  September  1979, 
enrollment  has  grown  to  1.380  stu- 
dents in  grades  1  through  8.  George 
Washington  Carver  Elementary 
School  is  capable  of  holding  1.700  stu- 
dents. 

Within  the  George  Washington 
Carver  Elementary  School,  the  Bruce 
School  for  the  Deaf  currently  teaches 
60  handicapped  children.  Clearly,  the 
school  is  becoming  an  important  part 
of  Newark's  present  and  its  future. 
Our  city's  young  families  can  look  to 
this  school  as  an  example  of  commit- 
ment to  quality  education. 

I  want  to  commend  principal  Gladys 
Hillman  of  George  Washington  Carver 
Elementary  School,  and  Vice  Princi- 
pals Frank  Walter  and  Jill  Goodman 
for  their  leadership,  and  I  will  be 
proud  to  join  them  and  others  at  the 
dedication  ceremony  for  this  fine  new 
facility  on  Sunday.* 


DISCHARGING  THE  BOTTLERS' 
CHARITY  AND  SUBSIDY  ACT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
any  more  of  my  colleagues  agree  to 
sign  the  discharge  petition  sending 
H.R,  3567  to  the  floor.  I  would  like 
them  to  first  read  the  editorial  from 
Fusiness  Week's  latest  edition. 

If  the  Congress  insists  upon  award- 
ing an  exemption  to  the  antitrust  laws 
to  the  soft  drink  industry,  something 
no  other  industry  enjoys,  then  it 
ought  to  be  done  through  the  estab- 
lished processes  of  this  body. 

The  effort  to  discharge  this  measure 
could  perhaps  be  justified  if  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction  was  not  moving 
expeditiously.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
has  held  several  days  of  hearings  and 
have  a  markup  scheduled  on  the  bill 
for  early  next  month, 

I  would  urge  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  chosen  to  sponsor  this  bill  to 
wait  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
act.  There  is  ample  time  left  in  this 
election  year  session  to  skin  the 
American  consumer. 

[Prom  Business  Week,  May  26,  1980] 
Soft  Drinks,  Hard  Line 

The  soft  drink  industry  usually  has  no 
trouble  finding  sympathy  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Industry  executives  suggest  that  this  is  be- 
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cause  the  American  public  holds  their  prod- 
uct in  high  esteem.  But  it  may  also  have 
something  to  do  with  the  fact  that  there  Is 
at  least  one  bottler  in  most  congressional 
districts.  The  lobbying  power  of  the  bottlers 
explains  why  Congress  is  now  debating  pro- 
posals to  give  soft  drink  companies  an  ex- 
emption from  the  antitrust  laws  that  no 
other  industry  enjoys— the  right  to  restrict 
sales  in  a  given  geographic  area  to  one.  and 
only  one,  franchised  distributor. 

Since  C<x'a-Cola  first  began  selling  its 
syrup  lo  bottlers  in  the  early  1900s,  the  in 
dustry  has  given  each  distributor  a  monopo- 
ly in  its  district.  But  the  restrictions  that 
manufacturers  put  on  their  franchisees 
have  often  been  challenged  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  In  1978  the  Federal  Trade  Com 
mission  ruled  that  the  soft  drink  companies 
should  permit  competition  between  bottlers 
of  the  same  brand. 

If  the  FTC  gels  its  way,  the  manufactur- 
ers will  no  longer  be  able  to  grant  exclusive 
righUs  lo  all  the  sales  in  a  district.  A  grocery 
store,  for  instance,  that  can  get  better  prices 
from  the  distributor  in  the  next  district  will 
be  free  to  take  its  trade  across  the  line. 

The  FTC  ruling  is  t>eing  contested  in  the 
courts.  But  Congress  is  considering  legisla- 
tion that  would  give  the  soft  drink  industry 
special  treatment. 

Quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  case, 
this  is  the  wrong  way  to  handle  the  prob- 
lem. Special  exemptions  always  raise  ques- 
tions of  equity.  And  what  is  worse,  they 
invite  other  industries  to  ask  for  the  same 
thing. 

In  this  case,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  soft 
drink  industry  needs  relief.  It  is  scarcely  a 
struggling  new"  industry  that  must  offer  spe- 
cial Incentives  to  distributors.  If  competition 
refreshes  other  industries,  things  should  go 
better  with  it  in  .soft  drinks,  as  well.* 


ENERGY  INDEPENDENCE  BILL 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF  PENNS"»XVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Senate-House  conferees 
reached  final  agreement  today  on  a 
massive  energy  independence  bill 
which  includes  the  Nation's  first  full- 
scale  synthetic  fuels  program  and  nu- 
merous other  elements  aimed  at  reduc- 
ing dependence  on  imported  oil. 

The  conference,  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  Congress,  in- 
cluded 35  Senators  and  23  Representa- 
tives from  three  Senate  committees 
and  four  House  committees.  The  con- 
ferees met  18  times  over  a  period  of 
5 '4  months,  and  the  final  legislation 
will  be  more  than  350  pages  in  length. 
Chairman  of  the  conferees  was  Repre- 
sentative William  S.  Moorhead, 
Democrat  of  Pennsylvania. 

Highlights  of  the  bill  include  the 
synthetic  fuels  program,  new  initia- 
tives to  spur  energy  conservation  in 
homes  and  other  buildings,  a  solar 
energy  development  bank,  and  a  large- 
scale  program  to  increase  production 
of  energy  sources,  such  as  alcohol, 
from  grain  and  other  biomass. 

For  synthetic  fuels,  from  sources 
such  as  coal  and  oil  shale,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  target  of  500,000  barrels  a 
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day  of  oil  equivalent  by  1987  and 
2,000.000  barrels  a  day  by  1992.  Con- 
struction of  the  new  plants  will  be  fi- 
nanced almost  entirely  in  the  private 
markets,  with  up  to  $20  billion  of  Gov- 
ernment backstop  "  authority  primar- 
ily in  the  form  of  price  and  loan  guar- 
antees. Actual  budget  outlays  under 
the  legislation  cannot  be  precisely 
forecast,  but  they  will  be  sma.l  if 
world  oil  prices  continue  to  rise, 
making  synthetic  fuels  increasingly 
competitive.  The  bill  establishes  a  new" 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  inde- 
pendent of  any  Government  agency, 
to  carry  out  the  program  and  contains 
provisions  to  launch  synfuels  produc- 
tion promptly  under  the  existing  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  pending 
organization  of  the  new  corporation. 

The  biomass  title  of  the  bill  relies  on 
similar  incentives,  chiefly  loan  and 
price  guarantees,  rather  than  on  direct 
Federal  outlays. 

The  conservation  title  of  the  bill 
provides  for  grants  and  subsidized, 
low-interest  loans  to  make  it  easier  for 
homeowners  and  owners  of  commer- 
cial buildings  to  insulate  and  other- 
wise conserve  on  energy  use.  It  also 
contains  provisions  broadening  the  au- 
thority and  incentives  for  electric  and 
ga*  utilities  to  arrange  for  and  finance 
conservation  work  in  homes  and  other 
buildings. 

The  new  solar  bank  would  not  itself 
lend  money  but  would  provide  the  sub- 
sidy funds  to  enable  private  banks  to 
make  the  large  loans  necessary  for 
solar  installations  at  a  reasonable  in- 
terest rate. 

Other  titles  of  the  bill  improve  on 
existing  law  in  such  areas  as  geother- 
mal  energy  and  small-scale  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Another  provision  estab- 
lished a  procedure  under  which  Con- 
gress must  reassess  the  Nation's 
energy  situation  and  goals  each  year.# 


AAA  LIFESAVING  MEDAL 
AWARDS 

HON.  JOSEPH  L  FISHER 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation is  presenting  nine  young 
people  the  highest  award  given  to 
members  of  school  safety  patrols 
throughout  the  United  States,  the 
AAA  School  Safely  Patrol  Lifesaving 
Medal. 

The  lifesaving  medal  program  was 
initiated  in  1949  by  the  American 
Automobile  Association  to  recognize 
and  honor  selected  .school  patrol  mem- 
bers for  their  heroic  lifesaving  contri- 
bution to  their  communities. 

Since  its  inception,  there  have  been 
more  than  200  boys  and  girls  from  27 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
who  have  been  honored  with  the  life- 
saving  medal. 
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An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives    from    active    national 
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In  Kent  County.  Mich.,  according  to 
the   same    letter   which    I    previously 
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simply  because  attendance  at  Board  of  Com- 
missioners meetings  is  his  means  of  enter- 
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the    development    of    district    heating 
systems  in  the  United  States. 
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which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
a  new  development  which  will  further 
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An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement,  and  safety  se- 
lects deserving  medal  recipients  from 
those  candidates  who  have  been  offi- 
cially nominated  for  consideration. 

The  1980  recipients  of  the  AAA 
School  Safet>  Patrol  Lifesaving  Medal 
are: 

Peter  Arroyo.  U.  Washington  Elementary 
School.  Loraine.  Ohio. 

Robyn  M.  Ballard.  11.  Lyndon  Hill  Ele- 
mentary School.  Capitol  Heights.  Md. 

Leslye  A.  Fonner.  11.  Wylie  Elementary 
School.  Washington.  Pa. 

James  Herbert.  12.  Public  School  26.  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 

Michael  Hockman.  11,  Haycock  Elemen- 
tary School.  Falls  Church.  Va. 

David  J.  Perez,  11,  Highland  Elementary 
School,  Omaha.  Nebr. 

Richard  Shelley.  12,  Edison  School.  Walla 
Walla.  Wash. 

Harold  D.  Waters,  12,  Immaculate  Con- 
ception School.  Washington.  D.C. 

Robert  B.  Woodruff.  9.  Ben  Franklin  Ele- 
mentary School.  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.« 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  LATEST 
VICTIM  OF  FEDERAL  OVER- 
REGULATION 

HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

Of    MICHIGA.N 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ever-increasing  encroachment  by  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  affairs 
of  the  State  and  local  governments  is 
cause  for  serious  alarm.  It  seems  as 
though  no  local  function  is  immune 
from  Federal  interference. 

While  the  Congress  is  trying  to  limit 
the  expanding  role  of  Federal  bureau- 
crats, it  appears  the  regulators  are 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  They 
are  promoting  rules  and  regulations 
which  will  lead  to  more  Federal  inter- 
ference. 

A  recent  letter  which  I  received  from 
a  local  government  official  in  Kent 
County.  Mich.,  points  out  the  serious 
effort  being  undertaken  by  the  Feder- 
al Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  to  reach 
into  the  operations  of  local  govern- 
ment. There  can  be  no  justification  for 
adding  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
into  the  regulatory  thickets  of  Federal 
and  State  agencies  which  already 
watch  and  audit  closely  county  and 
local  government.  Now  is  the  time  to 
cut  back  regulation,  not  expand. 

Further,  with  the  hue  and  cry  up  in 
Congress  to  balance  the  budget,  it  is 
about  time  that  we  seek  to  end  obso- 
lete Federal  laws  which  add  unneces- 
sary Federal  spending.  One  area  where 
the  budget  might  be  cut  is  repeal  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  GAO  has 
identified  substantial  reductions  in  ex- 
penditures through  elimination  of  ad- 
ministrative and  labor  costs  incurred 
by  the  U.S.  Government— up  to 
$715,000,000. 
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In  Kent  County.  Mich.,  according  to 
the  same  letter  which  I  previously 
mentioned,  the  cost  of  a  small  court 
building  using  revenue  sharing  funds 
could  have  been  reduced  by  over  10 
percent  if  Davis-Bacon  had  not  been 
involved.  During  these  inflationary 
times,  it  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  re- 
quire local  governments  to  pay  higher 
costs  than  are  necessary  for  a  project 
using  revenue  sharing  money. 

Another  distressing  example  of  the 
negative  effects  of  Davis-Bacon  is  a 
proposed  project  by  the  county  to  re- 
place some  doors  in  order  to  comply 
with  other  Federal  requirements  to 
assure  access  for  the  handicapped.  Ac- 
cording to  local  officials,  the  cost  of 
this  small  project  is  $10,000  using  local 
funds,  but,  when  revenue  sharing 
funds  are  being  used  the  costs  shoot 
up  to  over  $11,000.  How  much  longer 
can  we  tolerate  these  artifically  inflat- 
ed construction  costs? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing letter  and  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  the  overreaching  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  the  affairs  of 
local  government.  We  must  act  now  to 
stem  this  growing  tide. 

The  complete  letter  follows: 

Office  of  the  Controller. 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  March  24.  1980. 
Director  of  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing. 
Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Director:  The  Legislative.  Judicial 
and  Taxation  Committee  has  reviewed  the 
proposed  changes  in  revenue  sliaring  regula- 
tions, and  would  make  the  following  com- 
ments which  are  urged  for  consideration 
and  inclusion  in  the  new  regulations.  First, 
the  Committee  is  concerned  over  the  appar- 
ent inclusion  of  construction  contractors 
into  the  definition  of  secondary  revenue 
sharing  recipients.  The  bid  process  and  con- 
tractor evaluation  process  is  complex 
enough  without  applying  the  guidelines  of 
the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  to  such  bids. 
It  is  the  aim  of  Kent  County,  and  it  should 
be  the  aim  of  every  unit  of  government,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Government,  to  achieve 
the  best  compromise  of  construction  quality 
and  cost  without  interjecting  irrelevant  fac- 
tors, such  as  audits  and  accounting,  into  the 
process  of  determining  whether  or  not  a 
contractor  is  capable  of  constructing  a 
building.  If  Civil  Rights  regulations  compli- 
ance is  the  goal  here,  there  is  a  sufficient 
number  of  other  agencies,  on  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  levels  which  have  the  en- 
forcement of  these  requirements  as  their 
primary  goals,  and  an  additional  federal 
agency  certainly  is  not  required. 

Second,  the  original  regulations  that  were 
promulgated  in  response  to  the  1976  reve- 
nue sharing  amendments  permitted  a  waiver 
of  the  proposed  use  hearing  in  the  event 
both  the  proposed  use  hearing  and  the 
budget  hearing  were  before  the  same 
branch  of  government.  In  most  Michigan 
counties,  there  are  but  two  branches  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Legislative  and  Judicial.  Thus, 
the  proposed  use  hearing  and  the  budget 
hearing  are  held  before  the  Legislative 
Branch.  Our  experience  indicates  that  inter- 
est in  these  hearings  and  attendance  at 
these  hearings  has  been  extremely  low. 
Since  the  County  has  been  required  to  hold 
a  proposed  use  hearing,  there  has  not  been 
a  single  interested  citizen  in  attendance  at 
these  hearings.  There  has  only  been  one 
person  in  attendance  at  the  budget  hearing. 
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simply  because  attendance  at  Board  of  Com- 
missioners meetings  is  his  means  of  enter- 
tainment. The  costs  of  publications,  staff 
time,  and  other  costs  of  holding  a  proposed 
use  hearing  make  it  uneconomical  to  have 
this  hearing,  considering  the  response.  The 
County  would  urge  the  waiver  of  the  pro- 
posed use  hearing  to  be  reinstated  for  those 
units  of  government  in  which  the  budget  ac- 
tions are  taken  exclusively  by  the  Legisla- 
tive Branch. 

Third,  the  County  is  concerned  over  the 
proposed  expanded  scope  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
the  State  prevailing  wage  laws,  modeled 
after  the  Federal  Davis-Bacon  Act.  were  de- 
clared to  be  unconstitutional  in  two  sepa- 
rate but  related  cases  involving  construction 
of  school  buildings.  Kent  County  construct- 
ed a  small  court  building  in  1976.  using  reve- 
nue sharing  funds,  and  we  have  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  construction  could  have 
been  reduced  by  over  ten  percent  had  we 
not  had  to  use  prevailing  wage  rates  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  In  times  of  high  inflation, 
it  makes  no  sense  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  force  local  units  of  government  into 
using  higher  construction  costs  than  are 
necessary  in  order  to  use  revenue  sharing 
funds  for  a  construction  project.  The 
County  is  considering,  for  example,  the  re- 
placement of  some  doors  in  order  to  comply 
with  other  federal  requirements  for  access 
by  handicapped  people.  The  cost  of  this 
project  is  estimated  to  be  approximately 
$10,000.  but  if  revenue  sharing  funds  are 
used,  the  cost  will  be  well  over  $11,000  if  the 
Davis-Bacon  requirements  apply  to  mainte- 
nance and  repair  projects,  as  well  as  con- 
struction projects.  Considering  the  trend  in 
this  state,  as  well  as  attempts  on  the  parts 
of  other  units  of  government  to  reduce 
costs,  the  use  of  Davis-Bacon  requirements, 
which  increase  costs  make  no  sense.  If  pre- 
vailing wages  were  truly  prevailing  wages. 
there  would  be  no  difference  in  construction 
costs  involving  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and 
other  projects.  However,  since  prevailing 
wages  are  generally  artificial,  the  Act  serves 
only  to  inflate  costs.  The  County  would 
strongly  urge  that  no  changes  be  made  in 
the  present  Davis-Bacon  applications. 

Fourth,  the  County  is  concerned  over  the 
additional  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  Office 
of  Revenue  Sharing.  Considering  the  most 
recent  audit  regulations,  the  Office  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  has  already  a  substantial  in- 
sight into  the  County's  operations.  The 
County,  as  well  as  other  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment, is  watched  and  audited  by  a 
number  of  federal  and  state  agencies  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  why  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing 
should  be  added  to  this  regulatory  thicket. 
It  is  the  County's  feeling  that  if  Congress 
had  intended  for  the  Office  of  Revenue 
Sharing,  in  addition  to  other  federal  agen- 
cies, to  oversee  all  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, it  would  have  specifically  provided  for 
such  oversight  in  its  legislation.  However, 
since  such  a  mandate  is  lacking,  the  County 
cannot  understand  why  the  Office  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  is  attempting  to  expand  its  au- 
thority in  such  manner.  In  these  days  when 
taxpayers  are  concerned  about  the  mount- 
ing costs  of  government  operations,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  the  Office  of  Reve- 
nue Sharing  would  want  to  further  expand 
into  areas  not  specifically  given  jurisdiction. 
The  County  feels  that  the  time  has  come  to 
say  enough  is  enough  and  it  is  time  to  cut 
back  rather  than  to  expand.  The  County 
firmly  opposes  any  changes  in  regulations 
giving  the  Office  of  Revenue  Sharing-  more 
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authority    over   the   operations   of   County 
government. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Kenneth  Bush. 
Revenue  Sharing  Coordtnator.m 


THE  GOP  VOTE  ON  HOLT- 
GRAMM 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  recent  House  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  a  number  of  impor- 
tant amendments  were  considered. 
They  had  great  reference  and  impact 
to  the  balancing  of  the  budget  as  well 
as  providing  for  a  review  and  increased 
expenditures.  Congressman  John 
Rhodes,  the  House  minority  leader, 
refers  to  some  of  the  legislative  ac- 
tions taken  by  the  House  on  the 
budget  resolution  and  focuses  well  on 
;>  very  import?.nt  facet.  I  include  a 
letter  to  the  editor  appearing  in  the 
Wal'  Street  Journal: 

The  GOP.  Vote  on  Holt-Gramm 

Washington.  D.C. 

This  is  ill  reference  to  your  editorial  of 
May  5  entitled  "Architects  of  Defeat." 

I  believe  you  were  unfair  to  the  34  Repub- 
lican Members  voting  against  the  Holt- 
Gramm  amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1980-81  Budget  Resolution. 

I  supported  the  Holt-Gramm  amendment 
because  I  belie\e  that  a  strong  national  de- 
fense is  more  than  desirable:  it  is  essential.  I 
believe  you  will  find  al-so  that  77  percent  of 
the  House  Republicans  supported  this 
amendment  while  81  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crats opposed  it.  But.  1  submit,  several  of 
my  Republican  eolleagues  could  rightfully 
take  the  position  that  the  true  test  of 
budget  balancing  and  national  security  re- 
volved around  the  Latta  Substitute.  Even  if 
Holt-Gramm  had  been  adopted,  many 
unwise  provisions  of  the  Committee  version 
would  remain. 

The  test  of  our  national  will  revolved 
around  the  Republican  Alternative 
Budget  ...  a  leaner,  smaller  balanced 
budget  ...  a  budget  witli  defense  increases 
very  similar  to  Holt-Gramm;  a  budget  call- 
ing for  job-generating  tax  ruts  .  .  .  and.  yes. 
a  budget  of  hope  for  all  Americans  that  in- 
flation will  indeed  be  conquered. 

Thus.  I  submit  your  roster  of  architects  of 
defeat  should  more  properly  be  culled  from 
the  ranks  of  those  voting  against  the  Re- 
publican Alternative  Budget  (Latta  Substi- 
tute). 

John  J.  Rhodes. 
Minority  Leader. 
U.S.  House  of  Represenlatives.m 


DISTRICT  HEATING  SYSTEMS 


HON.  JAMES  L.  OBERSTAR 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  national  program  to  accelerate 
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the  development  of  district  heating 
systems  in  the  United  States. 

The  introduction  of  the  District 
Heating  Act  of  1980  coincides  with 
today  s  Department  of  Energy  District 
Heating  Progress  Review  Conference, 
which  focused  on  the  initiatives  the 
administration  has  taken  on  its  own. 
with  limited  resources,  to  promote  the 
district  heating  concept. 

It  is  time  Congress  took  a  serious 
look  at  how  we  are  investing  American 
taxpayers'  money  to  conserve  energy, 
and  set  our  priorities  to  include  an  am- 
bitious district  heating  program. 

District  heating  is  not  a  new  tech- 
nology. The  technology  was  widely 
adopted  50  years  ago  in  this  country. 
In  Europe,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Italy,  and  the  So\iet  Union  all 
have  encou'-aged  the  development  of 
community  district  heating  systems. 

District  heating  refers  to  a  piping 
network  which  connects  residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial  buildings 
and  fulfills  hot  water,  space  heating, 
and  process  steam  needs,  utilizing  a 
single  thermal  energy  source. 

The  most  efficient  systems  use  the 
thermal  energy  byproduct  of  fuel 
burned  to  generate  electricity. 

The  kinetic  energy  derived  from  an 
electric  turbine  uses  only  30  percent  of 
the  energy  potential  of  a  conventional 
fuel  burn.  The  remaining  energy  is  re- 
leased in  a  thermal  form,  such  as 
steam  or  hot  water.  This  thermal 
energy  is  typically  dispersed  into  the 
atmosphere  or  discharged  into  lakes 
and  rivers  adjacent  to  powerplant  sit- 
ings. 

By  capturing  this  waste  energy  in  a 
steam  or  hot  water  pipeline  and  deliv- 
ering it  for  community  use,  85  to  90 
percent  efficiency  in  the  fuel  use  can 
be  achieved.  This  use  of  kinetic  and 
thermal  energy  released  from  a  fuel 
burn  is  called  cogeneration. 

The  three-step  grant-loan  program 
which  I  propose  will  provide  the  neces- 
sary financing  to  allow  small  and 
medium  sized  municipalities  to  up- 
grade existing  systems  or  construct 
new  facilities.  Communities  with  popu- 
lations of  100,000  or  less  could  partici- 
pate. 

Step  I  provides  a  60-percent  Federal 
grant  to  determine  the  technical  and 
economic  feasibility  of  a  municipal 
system.  A  positive  feasibility  study 
finding  will  allow  a  municipality  to 
secure  a  step  II  grant  which  would 
provide  60  percent  funding  of  detail 
engineering  and  system  design  work. 

The  actual  construction  would  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  direct  loan,  at  3  percent 
interest,  to  the  municipality. 

In  order  to  encourage  innovation  in 
the  application  of  the  district  heating 
technology,  step  III  also  authorizes  an 
incentive  grant  program  which  would 
provide  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of 
any  component  of  a  system— such  as: 
fuel  feed  system,  new  piping  or  pipe 
insulation,     or     metering     systems— 
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which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
a  new  development  which  will  further 
enhance  the  energy  efficiency  of  the 
system. 

While  this  legislation  directs  assist- 
ance to  smaller  municipalities,  larger 
urban  areas  can  also  employ  district 
heating  as  an  efficient  community 
heating  system.  However,  the  three- 
step  process  outlined  in  this  act  would 
not  easily  be  adapted  in  the  complex 
metropolitan  system  financing  pack- 
ages which  require  the  cooperation  of 
private  utilities  and  multiple  jurisdic- 
tions, and  sums  of  money  far  in  excess 
of  the  $560  million  total  authorization 
called  for  in  this  bill. 

The  30  to  35  municipal  systems 
which  can  be  financed  under  this  au- 
thority will  serve  as  prototypes  for 
larger  systems.  In  addition.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  congressional  hearing 
process  and  increased  public  attention 
which  will  hereby  be  focused  on  this 
technology  will  provide  an  appropriate 
forum  for  discussion  of  the  financial 
needs  of  metropolitanwide  systems. 

While  the  capital  cost  per  customer 
of  providing  district  heating  service, 
including  pipeline  construction,  and 
individual  metering  systems  and  heat 
exchangers,  is  comparable  to  the  in- 
stallation costs  of  a  conventional  fur- 
nace, the  economic  benefits  to  the  in- 
dividual customer  are  tremendous. 

Steam  or  hot  water  delivered  to  a 
residence  through  a  district  heating 
pipeline  costs  the  consumer  $2  to  $3 
per  million  Btu's  delivered.  This  com- 
pares to  $6  to  $7  per  million  Btus  for 
a  natural  gas  furnace  or  $10  per  mil- 
lion Btu's  for  fuel  oil  furnaces.  Rising 
conventional  fuel  prices  will  make  the 
district  heating  option  even  more  at- 
tractive. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  esti- 
mated that  positive  economies  in  dis- 
trict heating  systems  can  be  attained 
wherever  the  climate  registers  4,000 
degree-days  per  year.  While  this 
threshold  encompasses  portions  of 
every  State  except  Florida  and 
Hawaii,  the  district  heating  technol- 
ogy can  be  applied  in  every  State. 
Thermal  systems  can  be  adapted  to 
provide  space  cooling  with  environ- 
mental and  economic  benefits  similar 
to  those  obtained  with  heating. 

Without  the  type  of  Federal  assist- 
ance I  have  outlined  in  this  program, 
the  communities  which  are  eligible 
cannot  obtain  the  large  amounts  of 
capital  needed  to  finance  system  im- 
provements or  new  systems.  In  order 
to  fully  incorporate  the  district  heat- 
ing technology  in  our  arsenal  of  na- 
tional energy  conservation  weapons, 
the  Congress  must  act  decisively  on  a 
national  district  heating  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  District  Heating  Act  of 
1980.* 


I 
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This  lax  is.  simply,  too  much  lor  Ameri- 
cans to  bear    Gas  prices  are  continuing  to 
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but   as  many  of  us  can  attest.  Rabbi 
Matnm  is  anvthirit;  but  ordinary.  Be- 
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Mr.  Flores  feels  that  one  such  issue     counts,  it  will  be  cumbersome,  wasteful  and     the  Florida  coast  to  slop  Cubans,  but 
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NATIONAL  HISTORIC  SITE 

HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OF  MASSATHl'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr  DONNELLY  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
designate  the  United  First  Parish 
Church  in  Quincy .  Mass..  as  a  national 
historic  site. 

The  church  serves  as  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  John  Adams  and  John 
Quincy  Adams,  mailing  it  the  only  site 
in  the  United  States  apart  from  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  where  two 
of  our  Nation  s  Presidents  are  buried. 
Abigail  Adams,  an  early  crusader  for 
the  rights  of  women,  is  also  interred 
there,  alongside  her  husband  and  her 
son. 

Quincy  is  a  city  steeped  in  reminders 
of  our  country's  history,  a  chronicle  in 
which  the  Adams  family  has  played  a 
vital  role.  The  birthplaces  of  John  and 
John  Quincy  Adams  have  been  incor- 
porated into  the  national  park  system 
as  has  the  family  mansion,  home  of 
the  two  Presidents  as  well  as  future 
generations  of  family  members  who 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  fields 
of  literature,  government,  and  educa- 
tion. 

It  is  essential  that  we  preserve  our 
ties  with  our  past.  The  United  First 
Parish  clearly  merits  the  distinction 
that  this  legislation  would  bestow 
upon  it.« 


THE  OIL  IMPORT  TAX 

HON.  RON  MARLENEE 

OF  MONT.ANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  for  my  colleagues'  review  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  addressed  to  you 
today.  This  letter  was  prompted  by 
your  comments  in  the  Washington 
Post  today  regarding  your  intended  ac- 
tions on  the  President's  oil  import  fee. 
The  letter  follows: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  21.  1980. 
Hon  Thomas  P  O'Neih.. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  Of/ice  of  the  Speaker. 
Washington.  DC 

Dear  Mr  Speaker  I  am  contacting  you 
regarding  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  today.  May  21.  in  which 
you  have  made  known  your  intentions  to 
prevent  the  House  from  voting  on  the  Presi- 
dent .s  oil  import  fee. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  fee  on  a  number  of 
grounds  just  as  I  am  equally  opposed  to 
your  tactics  lo  prevent  us  from  voting  on 
this  matter  This  tax  will  add  0.5  percent  to 
1  percent  lo  the  consumers'  costs  and  it 
would  be  another  in  a  long  line  of  increasing 
tax  burdens  on  Americans. 

Americans  do  not  support  this  tax  and 
neither  do  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  In  fact,  as  I  am  sure  you  know, 
the  Senate  on  a  test  vote  overwhelmingly 
voted  Its  disapproval  of  the  tax., 
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This  lax  IS.  simply,  loo  much  lor  Amen 
cans  to  bear.  Gas  prices  are  continuing  to 
rise  with  an  already  incredibly  high  infla- 
tion rate.  The  tax  will  only  exacerbate  this 
problem.  It  will  be  a  burden  on  our  senior 
citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes  and  those 
who  must  travel  long  distances  for  essential 
services.  In  my  slate  of  Montana  driving 
long  distances  is  an  everyday  fact  of  life 
that  cannot  be  changed.  Americans  in  the 
northeast,  however,  can  travel  throughout 
the  six  state  region  of  New  England  and  yet 
not  travel  as  far  as  Montanans  must  travel 
for  both  medical  and  business  reasons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rationale  for  this  tax  is 
to  force  gas  prices  up  so  Americans  will 
drive  less.  Yet  the  President  recognized  the 
effect  of  increased  fuel  prices  on  Americans 
when  he  decided  to  phase-in  decontrol  in- 
stead of  decontrolling  all  at  once.  His  plan 
has  been  successful,  gasoline  consumption 
was  down  12%  since  last  year.  The  tax  is  not 
needed,  price  increases,  whether  they  be 
through  decontrol  or  OPEC  are  having  the 
desired  effect  the  administration  sought. 

In  addition,  this  tax  will  cost  Americans 
more  in  the  way  of  increased  government 
and  bureaucratic  expenditures.  Under  the 
Presidents  plan  refiners  will  have  to  pur- 
chase entitlements  to  refine  gasoline.  The 
proceeds  will  then  be  reimbursed  to  import- 
ers but  there  is  no  assurance  that  this  tax 
will  be  applied  only  to  gasoline.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  shifted  to  other  products  such  as 
home  heating  fuel,  thereby  totally  negating 
the  intended  purpose  of  this  tax.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, sanctioning  this  regulatory  maze  is  in- 
comprehensive  and  only  will  compound  our 
energy  problems.  The  people  of  this  nation 
will  not  put  up  with  another  bureaucratic 
"solution"  by  the  Administration  and  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  when  one  man 
substitutes  his  judgement  for  the  judge- 
ment of  all  the  people  as  expressed  through 
all  of  their  elected  representatives  then  we 
have  a  dictatorship.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know- 
that  you  have  a  3  to  1  majority  but  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  the  people  who  voted 
for  democrats  wanted  so  important  an  issue 
as  this  tax  to  be  decided  on  by  one  person.  I 
urge  you  to  reconsider  your  position. 
Sincerely. 

Ron  Marlenee.* 
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RABBI  EDGAR  FOGEL  MAGNIN 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op 
portunity  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  the 
honor  being  paid  Rabbi  Edgar  Fogel 
Magnin  on  May  28.  On  that  evening, 
the  Wilshire  Boulevard  Temple  will 
hold  a  dinner  celebrating  the  65  years 
Rabbi  Magnin  has  been  their  spiritual 
leader.  Their  appreciation  of  his  active 
involvement  and  many  good  works 
also  includes  those  of  us  who  are  nei- 
ther members  of  his  congregation  nor 
of  the  Jewish  faith,  since  he  has 
touched  so  many  lives  over  the  years. 
Rabbi  Magnin  was  born  in  1890.  and 
ordained  a  rabbi  at  the  age  of  24.  His 
whole  life  has  been  a  series  of  mem- 
berships in  organizations  too  numer- 
ous to  list  here.  Normally,  such  in- 
volvement with  so  many  diverse 
groups   would   fell   an   ordinary   man, 


but  as  many  of  us  can  attest.  Rabbi 
Magnin  Is  anything  but  ordinary.  Be- 
sides ministering  to  the  spiritual  well- 
being  of  a  very  large  congregation  in 
Los  Angeles.  Edgar  Fogel  Magnin  still 
found  time  to  lecture  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  and 
did  so  for  more  than  20  years.  Not  con- 
tent with  his  already  full  schedule,  the 
rabbi  has  written  a  column  for  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner,  which  is  in 
syndication  to  other  papers  as  well. 

His  personal  life  has  been  no  less 
glorious.  On  July  16.  Rabbi  and  Mrs. 
Magnin  will  celebrate  their  64th  wed- 
ding anniversary.  I  am  certain  they 
will  be  surrounded  by  their  many 
friends  as  well  as  their  children. 
Henry  Magnin  and  Mrs.  Mae  Brussell; 
six  grandchildren,  and  one  great 
grandchild.  The  '  nachas  "  Rabbi  and 
Mrs.  Magnin  must  continually  derive 
from  their  large  family  is  most  cer- 
tainly something  to  admire.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  one  more  deserv- 
ing of  recognition  than  Rabbi  Edgar 
Magnin.  By  virtue  of  his  tireless  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  all  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world,  he  embodies 
the  commandment.  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself.  "  When  asked  how  he 
has  kept  up  this  pace  for  so  long,  the 
rabbi  answered.  I  keep  breathing." 
Such  a  statement  is  undoubtedly  the 
mark  of  a  man  whose  life  is  inextrica- 
bly linked  to  all  those  around  him.  and 
to  whom  just  tribute  is  being  paid.  My 
wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  wishing  Rabbi 
Magnin.  his  wife  Evelyn  and  the  entire 
family,  as  well  as  the  congregants  of 
Wilshire  Boulevard  Temple,  many 
more  happy  and  fulfilling  years  to- 
gether. And.  in  anticipation  of  the 
rabbi's  90th  birthday,  let  me  join  by 
saying,  "until  120. '» 
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GUAM  BANKER  OPPOSED  TO 
WITHHOLDING  TAX  ON  SAV- 
INGS ACCOUNTS  INTEREST 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  peri- 
odically, out  of  the  hundreds  of  letters 
congressional  offices  receive  from  var- 
ious persons  about  matters  before 
Congress,  one  will  stand  out  because 
of  the  articulateness  of  its  author.  I 
recently  received  such  a  letter  from  a 
constituent  of  mine,  Philip  J.  Flo.i-es, 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Guam 
Savings  &  Loan  A.ssociation. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know  and 
appreciate  the  outstanding  work  of 
this  fine  gentleman,  who  is  an  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  Guam  banking 
community.  Mr.  Flores  is  not  easily 
moved  to  expre.ss  his  concerns  on  an 
issue  unless  he  believes  that  the  pro- 
posal at  hand  is  so  detrimental  not 
only  to  his  busine.ss  but  to  Guam  as  a 
whole. 


Mr.  Flores  feels  that  one  such  issue 
is  the  Presidential  proposal  now 
before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  which  calls  for  the  with- 
holding of  taxes  on  savings  account  in- 
terest. Mr.  Flores  feels,  and  I  agree, 
that  this  proposal  would  be  counter- 
productive and  expensive.  But  more 
importantly.  Mr.  Flores  points  out 
that,  in  coping  with  the  present  state 
of  the  economy,  we  should  be  moving 
away  from  the  policy  of  taxing  inter- 
est-bearing accounts  instead  of  toward 
it.  I  myself  have  adopted  the  same 
philosophy  by  supporting  legislation 
which  would  exempt  the  first  $200  of 
dividend  income  from  taxation. 

As  a  respected  member  of  the  Pacific 
banking  community.  Mr.  Flores'  views 
are  very  valuable  to  me.  I  insert  his 
letter  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  time  for  the  enlightenment  of  my 
colleagues. 

Guam  Savings  & 
Loan  Association, 
Agana.  Guam.  April  28.  1980. 
Hon.  Antonio  B.  'Won  Pat. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Won  Pat:  On  Wednes- 
day. April  30.  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  withhold- 
ing of  taxes  from  savings  account  interest. 
We  ask  that  you  provide  opposition  to  the 
movement  based  upon  the  following: 

1.  There  would  be  no  withholding  from 
.savings  bonds  unless  they  were. cashed. 

2.  The  biggest  area  of  potential  abuse  is  in 
government  bonds,  bills,  and  notes  where 
there  is  not  even  any  reporting  of  income 
along  the  lines  of  the  1099  information  re- 
turns. 

3.  Bearer  bonds  and  negotiable  instru- 
ments defy  withholding. 

4.  Savings  and  loan  savers  pay  their  taxes. 

5.  An  estimated  65  percent  of  savings  and 
loan  savers  would  not  be  subject  to  with- 
holding but  would  have  to  file  annual  gov- 
ernment forms  anyway,  to  obtain  an  exemp- 
tion. 

6.  The  cost  to  savings  and  loans  would  far 
exceed  any  additional  revenues  claimed 
from  .savings  and  loan  account  holders. 

7.  Savings  and  loans  would  have  to  ex- 
clude from  their  computer  withholding  pro- 
grams all  tho.se  entitled  to  exemptions  and 
spend  millions  of  additional  dollars  to  repro- 
gram  computers  each  year. 

8.  People  who  want  to  evade  taxes— the 
presumed  target  of  all  this— could  still  do  so 
merely  by  filing  for  an  exemption.  There 
would  be  heavy  costs  to  the  government  to 
monitor  these  requests  and  other  elements 
of  the  withholding  system. 

9.  Withholding  would  drain  from  savings 
and  loan  associations— and  thus  the  housing 
market— $500  million  in  liquidity  alone. 
Under  present  circumstances,  replacing 
funds  would  cost  at  least  $32.5  million  in 
higher  interest  expense. 

There  is  no  doubt  withholding  would  be 
an  administrative  nightmare.  There  would 
be  complications  arising  from  interest-bear- 
ing checking  accounts,  annual  filing  of  ex- 
emption certificates,  over-withholding  by 
the  government,  the  new  $200-$400  exemp- 
tion, new  requirements  to  file  W-2  Forms  as 
well  as  1099  Forms,  penalties  for  premature 
cashing  of  certificates  of  deposit,  and  mini- 
mum balance  requirements  for  amount 
withheld. 

The  case  will  be  made  that  withholding  is 
easy,  efficient,  fair  and  workable.  That  is 
not  so.  In  the  case  of  interest  on  savings  ac- 
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counts,  it  will  be  cumbersome,  wasteful  and 
costly  for  savers  and  institutions  alike. 

It  is  our  contention  that  our  economy  is 
not  merely  passing  through  an  Inflationary 
phase  but  rather  has  found  a  certain 
amount  of  permanency  in  the  mix  of  higher 
costs  and  unemployment.  As  the  economy 
has  matured  to  this  stage  .so  must  we  grow 
to  be  able  to  cope  with  it.  Coping  with  the 
problem  of  the  housing  industry  and  with 
the  lack  of  capital  formation  and  the  falter- 
ing of  personal  saving  habits  should  not  be 
done  by  imposing  withholding  legislation 
Rather  we  should  all  be  moving  toward 
larger  or  total  exemption  of  savings  interest 
from  taxation  to  help  the  savers  and  our 
housing  industry  and  our  economy  as  a 
whole. 

Thank  you. 

With  best  regards,  we  remain. 
Cordially  yours. 

Philip  J.  Flores. 
Executive  Vice  PresidenLm 


REFUGEES  FROM  LIBERALS' 
WEAK  FOREIGN  POLICY  MUST 
SUFFER  FOR  LIBERALS'  WEAK 
IMMIGRATION  POLICY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  no 
one  has  more  sympathy  for  those  flee- 
ing Communist  tyranny  than  do  con- 
servatives. But.  as  William  Buckley 
put  it  in  his  May  18  column: 

We  must  begin  by  recognizing  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  are  not  infinite, 
though  our  capacity  for  compassion  is,  and 

should  be.  infinite. 

Liberal  foreign  policy  has  given  com- 
munism so  much  of  the  world  that  we 
cannot  give  asylum  even  to  the  legiti- 
mate political  refugees.  As  Buckley 
puts  it: 

What  if  we  limit  ourselves  to  those  coun- 
tries in  which  persecution  exists  as  a  result 
of  failed  U.S.  diplomacy?  That  would  entitle 
everyone  in  Southeast  Asia  to  come  in.  And 
Cuba?  Can't  it  be  held  that  Castro  is  a 
legacy  Bf  the  Bay  of  Pigs?  *  '  *  The  tradi- 
tion of  political  asylum  is  venerable,  and  we 
have  tended  lo  be  generous  in  applying  it. 
But.  once  again,  the  problems  are  over- 
whelming, because  political  persecution  is 
one  of  the  major  occupations  of  the  20th 
century. 

Yes,  political  persecution  is  certainly 
a  major  occupation  today,  but  largely 
because  liberals  have  let  Communists 
overrun  major  portions  of  the  world. 
Ju.st  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been 
the  victim  of  liberal  foreign  policy 
weakness— including  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations— so 
must  our  long  and  proud  history  of 
granting  political  asylum  be  limited  or 
even  abandoned  because  of  that  for- 
eign policy. 

In  the  meantime,  all  the  available 
room  for  legitimate  refugees  in  Amer- 
ica has  been  filled,  overfilled,  and  qua- 
drupled by  the  refusal  of  our  Govern- 
ment, especially  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, to  enforce  the  immigra 
tion  law.  Carter  has  ships  patrolling 
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the  Florida  coast  to  stop  Cubans,  but 
the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  from 
Mexico— who  now  number  from  10  to 
12  million  in  the  United  States— con- 
tinues unchecked.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration, in  direct  violation  of  the  law 
has  slopped  calling  these  millions  of 
Mexicans  illegal  aliens,  and  is  now 
calling  them  undocumented  workers, 
as  if  they  were  Americans  who  had 
simply  forgotten  to  provide  a  proper 
form  for  employment.  Any  room 
America  might  have  had  for  legitimate 
refugees  from  tyranny  is  now  packed 
and  overflowing  with  economic  oppor- 
tunists pouring  in  from  Mexico.  As  lib- 
eral foreign  policy  increases  the 
number  of  truly  persecuted  people,  lib- 
eral immigration  policy  has  filled  and 
overfilled  any  possible  room  for  them 
we  might  have  had  in  this  country. 

As  the  flood  of  immigration  across 
the  Rio  Grande  has  risen,  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  under  the  Carter  administration 
has  simply  refused  to  give  out  the 
numbers  of  what  they  call  undocu- 
mented workers.  I  have  been  attacking 
these  policies  since  the  Carter  admin- 
istration began,  just  as  I  had  attacked 
President  Ford's  lack  of  adequate  en- 
forcement of  our  immigration  law  pre- 
viously. But  it  was  under  Carter  that 
lack  of  enforcement  became  almost  no 
enforcement,  that  the  renaming  of 
these  aliens  took  place,  and  under 
which  the  clampdov^n  on  illegal  immi- 
gration statistics  was  imposed.  A  letter 
from  Justin  Blackwelder  of  the  envi- 
ronmental defense  fund  to  Leonel  Cas- 
tillo. Carter's  Commissioner  of  INS  in 
1977,  gives  a  clear  picture  of  this 
clampdown  and  of  the  size  of  the  il- 
legal immigration  problem: 

I  am  appealing  lo  you  for  the  information 
which  your  subordinates  have  been  ordered 
not  to  give  us.  Otherwise,  our  footnote  for 
the  U.S.  populalion.s  will  include  approxi- 
mately the  following  statement; 

"Specifically  th-^se  figures  are  Fraudulent 
entries.  0.5  million:  illegal  overstays  0.4  mil- 
lion, and  surreptitious  entries  (of  those  not 
apprehended)  0.8  million." 

The  former  INS  Commissioner.  General 
Ijconard  F  Chapman,  Jr  ,  maintained  that 
these  figures  were  too  low  and  that  the 
numbers  were  increasing  rapidly  each 
year. 

That  was  the  situation  for  just  1 
year,  before  the  Carter  administration 
let  down  the  barriers  almost  complete- 
ly. What  has  the  Carter  administra- 
tion been  doing^  The  INS  has  been 
openly  lobbying  State  legislatures  to 
keep  them  from  passing  laws  against 
illegal  aliens.  Only  the  State  of  Texas 
has  a  law  prohibiting  the  children  of 
illegal  aliens  from  attending  public 
.schools  at  the  expense  of  American 
taxpayers. 

Even  the  liberal  Washington  Post,  in 
a  front  page  article,  pointed  out  the 
nonsense  of  Carter's  actions  in  Flor- 
ida: 

Carter's  statement  ("the  United  Stales 
would  provide  an  open  heart  and  open 
arms'  lo  refugees  fleeing  Cuba")  was  not  In- 
tended as  a  formal  declaration  of  policy,  be- 
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cause,  at  the  time,  the  administration  had 
no  policy— only  contradictory  goals  and 
hopes. 
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THE  WRONG  QUESTION  TO  ASK 

UnW     CADTMCV   U     inCTr\    CTADir- 
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matter,  he  is  reviewing  this  complex  issue 
with  a  view  toward  finding  the  most  effec- 
tive .solutions  oo.ssible. 
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shorthand  for  an  admission  that  gun  con- 
trol was  not  high  enough  on  the  President's 
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are  winners  might  be  surprised.  Let  us    by  statistics.  Inflation  is  driving  retir- 
look  at  this  example:  ees  to  eat  food  made  for  animals. 
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cause,  at  the  time,  the  administration  had 
no  policy— only  contradictory  goals  and 
hopes. 

There  is  still  no  Carter  policy.  His 
so-called  screening  of  the  Cuban  refu- 
gees, to  eliminate  criminals  and 
mental  patients,  depends  entirely  on 
the  cooperation  of  Fide!  Castro.  At  the 
same  time  it  announced  this  so-called 
policy,  the  Carter  administration  was 
withdrawmg  17  diplomats  and  depend- 
ents becau.se  of  a  virulent  and  con- 
tinuing anti-American  campaign"  in 
Cuba.  This  so-called  policy  depends  on 
the  cooperation  of  a  dictator  who  the 
administration  admits  is  at  this 
moment  conducting  a  campaign 
against  us. 

The  Carter  administration's  declara- 
tion of  open  hearts  and  open  arms" 
means  nothing  for  a  very  fundamental 
reason.  His  heart  is  weak  and  Ameri- 
ca's arms  are  full. 


TROOP  NO  1756  OF  GARDEN 
GROVE  TO  HONOR  FIRST-CLASS 
SCOUTS 

I 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PAHERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  our  lifetime  there 
are  some  honors  that  we  earn  which 
shape  our  character  and  mark  our 
course  for  the  future.  Participation  in 
programs,  such  a.s  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
America,  reinforces  the  characteristics 
we  seek  in  responsible  citizens  and 
provides  opportunities  for  leadership 
potential  to  be  nurtured  and  devel- 
oped. 

The  highest  honor  that  a  Girl  Scout 
can  earn  is  the  First-Class  rank.  It  is  a 
symbol  that  a  young  woman  has  devel- 
oped skill  in  many  areas  and  become 
proficient  in  one.  It  reflects  2  years  of 
hard  work  and  the  completion  of  no 
fewer  than  six  proficiency  badges  and 
four  challenges.  This  honor  is 
achieved  only  through  dedication  and 
consistent  effort. 

Troop  1756  is  fortunate  to  have  16 
young  women  who  have  achieved  their 
First-Class  Scout  rank.  They  are: 
Naomi  L.  Pearce.  Dorothy  Blubaugh, 
Kristi  Boucher,  Janet  Judd.  Katie 
Kunzman.  Herta  McClenahan.  Vicki 
Morris.  Christine  Mueller,  Ann  New- 
some.  Tina  Prue,  Diana  Ryder,  Kenda 
Taylor,  Jane  Showalter,  Rebecca 
Pearce.  Liza  Rozatti,  and  Michelle  Ba- 
surto. 

I  congratulate  these  young  women 
on  their  accomplishments  and  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  with  me  in  applaud- 
ing their  efforts.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  training  and  learning  they  have 
experienced  through  the  Girl  Scouts 
of  America  will  prepare  them  for  a  re- 
sponsible and  rewarding  life.# 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  WRONG  QUESTION  TO  ASK 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21,  1980 

9  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing exchange  of  letters  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  this  past  week- 
end. 

I  think  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
futility  of  the  writer's  persistent  ef- 
forts to  get  a  straight  answer  from  the 
White  House  on  the  question  of  gun 
control.  Several  dozen  of  our  col- 
leagues have  encountered  the  same 
degree  of  commitment  from  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  Mr.  James  has  our  empa- 
thy. 

Going  and  Coming 

Rye.  N.Y..  February  25,  1980. 
Hon.  Jimmy  Carter. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  President  Carter:  As  one  who 
works  and  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
New  York  City.  I  have  been  greatly  con- 
cerned by  the  recent  spate  of  shootings  and 
killings  of  police  officers  there.  In  almost  all 
such  cases,  of  course,  these  crimes,  like  so 
many  others,  are  committed  with  illegal 
handguns.  New  York,  of  course,  has  one  of 
the  tougher  gun  laws  in  the  country.  But 
state  gun  laws  are  doomed  to  failure,  be- 
cause there  are  no  customs  checks  at  state 
borders.  For  that  reason,  I  am  convinced 
that  a  Federal  approach  to  gun  control  is 
necessary. 

I  have  heard  and  read,  in  reports  on  the 
primary  campaign  in  New  Hampshire,  that 
one  of  the  issues  being  used  against  Senator 
Kennedy  in  New  Hampshire  is  his  sponsor- 
ship of  legislation  that  would  bar  the  sale  of 
cheap  handguns  and  require  registration  of 
all  handguns.  As  you  can  tell  from  the  senti- 
ments I  expressed  above.  I  consider  his  sup- 
port of  such  legislation  not  a  debit  but  a 
strong  point  in  his  favor.  As  a  Democrat 
trying  to  decide  how  to  vote  in  next  month's 
primary.  I  am  thus  very  interested  in  your 
position  on  gun  control.  Please  tell  me  what 
position  you  have  taken  on  gun-control  bills 
introduced  during  your  Presidency  and 
what  approach  to  the  crime  problem  posed 
by  guns  would  be  most  effective  and  within 
the  limits  of  the  Second  Amendment,  in 
your  judgment. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  feelings  on 
this  issue,  which  is  of  great  concern  to  all  of 
us  who  live  in  or  near  major  cities. 
Sincerely. 

Tim  James. 

Department  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington.  D.C.  March  24.  1980. 
Mr.  Tim  James, 
Rye.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  James:  On  behalf  of  President 
Carter,  thank  you  for  your  recent  letter.  We 
appreciate  your  interest  in  this  Administra- 
tion's views  on  gun  control. 

President  Carter  deplores  the  violence,  in- 
juries and  loss  of  life  resulting  from  the  im- 
proper use  of  firearms.  He  indicated  during 
the  election  campaign  that  he  would  pro- 
pose legislation  aimed  at  helping  to  reduce 
the  problems  caused  by  the  ready  availabil 
ity  of  cheap  handguns,  while  preserving  a 
citizen's  right  to  purchase  quality  firearms. 
Although  the  President  has  not  yet  intro- 
duced   specific    legislation    regarding    this 
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matter,  he  i.s  reviewing  this  complex  issue 
with  a  view  toward  finding  the  most  effec- 
tive .solutions  possible. 

We  appreciate  your  taking  the  time  to 
convey  your  views.  We  are  glad  to  have  your 
comments. 

Sincerely. 

Joseph  Laitin. 
Assistant  Secretary 

<  Public  Affairs). 

Rye.  NY..  April  1.  1980 
Mr.  Joseph  Laitin, 

Assistant     Secretary.     Department     of    the 
Treasury.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Laitin:  I  was  indeed  happy  to 
learn  from  your  letter  of  March  24  'copy  en- 
closed) that  President  Carter  'deplores  the 
violence,  injuries  and  lo.ss  of  life  resulting 
from  the  improper  use  of  firearms.  "  In 
times  such  as  the.se,  that  is  indeed  a  stand 
of  unusual  courage  and  forthrightness. 

Although  I  was  nappy  as  well  to  learn 
that  the  President  has  been  'reviewing  this 
complex  issue  ■  for  the  38  months  since  his 
inauguration.  I  still  felt  that  the  principal 
question  pcsed  in  my  February  25  letter 
(copy  enclosed)  went  unanswered.  This  was 
probably  due  to  a  lack  of  clarity  on  my  part, 
so  I  will  try  to  elucidate:  In  my  previous 
letter.  I  indicated  that  I  would  like  to  know 
what  position  President  Carter  has  taken  on 
gun  control  bills  introduced  since  he  took 
office.  What  I  meant  by  this  was  that  I 
would  like  to  know  what  position  President 
Carter  has  taken  on  gun  control  bills  intro- 
duced since  he  took  office. 

I  hope  that  this  clarification  will  render 
my    principal    question    an.swerablc.    and    I 
look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  soon. 
Sincerely, 

Tim  James. 

Rye.  N.Y..  April  2,  1980. 

Mr.  Joseph  Laitin. 

Assistant     Secretary.     Department     of    the 
Treasury.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Laitin:  Yesterday  I  did  you  the 
injustice  of  sending  a  heavily  sarcastic  letter 
in  response  to  your  letter  of  March  24.  WTit- 
ten  in  response  to  my  letter  of  February  25 
to  President  Carter. 

Rather  than  employing  sarcasm.  I  should 
have  said  to  you  more  precisely  what  was  on 
my  mind.  What  I  should  have  said  was  that 
your  letter  was  an  insult  to  my  intelligence 
and  tended  to  degrade  both  the  notion  of 
responsive  government  and  the  art  of  com- 
munication through  language.  The  purpose 
of  your  letter  was  quite  clearly  not  to 
inform  me  as  to  the  President  s  past  actions 
and  contemplated  future  direction  on  the 
important  issue  of  gun  control.  Rather  it 
was  an  attempt  to  trick  a  sloppy  reader  (and 
one  who  does  not  keep  copies  of  his  own  let- 
ters, as  I  do)  into  believing  that  he  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  to  his  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent—and to  do  so  without  offering  any 
meaningful  information  as  to  the  position 
the  President  has  taken  on  this  issue. 

Clearly  the  fact  that  President  Carter  de- 
plores assaults  and  murders  by  handguns 
was  not  very  informative:  I  might  have 
guessed  as  much.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  administration  takes  some  sort  of  posi- 
tion on  just  about  any  significant  bill  intro- 
duced in  Congress-not  just  on  its  own 
bills— you  might  have  offered  me  real  infor- 
mation by  simply  telling  me.  as  I  requested, 
what  position  the  President  has  taken  on 
the  various  gun  control  bills  that  have  been 
introduced  during  his  term  of  office. 

Furthermore,  given  the  pace  at  which 
Congress  works.  I  took  your  statement  that 
the  President  is  still  reviewing  this  com 
plex  issue  with  a  view  toward  finding  the 
most    effective    solutions    possible "    to    be 
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shorthand  for  an  admission  that  gun  con- 
trol was  not  high  enough  on  the  President  s 
list  of  priorities  to  warrant  action  al  any 
time  during  the  term  to  which  he  was  elect- 
ed in  1976.  since  it  is  unlikely  that  Congress 
will  pass,  during  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion, any  legislation,  other  than  emergency 
measures,  that  has  not  already  been  intro- 
duced. 

In  sum.  I  found  your  letter  deliberately 
obfu.scatory  rather  than  informative.  I  and 
other  taxpayers  deserve  better.  If  your 
letter  was  typical  of  the  caliber  of  thought 
required  of  an  assistant  .secretary  of  a  key 
Cabinet  department,  where  do  I  apply  for 
the  job?  I  know  I  could  do  better. 
Sincerely, 

Tim  James. 

PS.  I  truly  would  appreciate  an  answer  to 
my  basic  gun-control  question. 

T.J. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  21.  1980. 
Mr.  Tim  James. 
Rye.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  James:  On  behalf  of  Mr  Laitin. 
thank  you  for  your  recent  letter  concerning 
gun  control.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  com 
menls  and  appreciate  your  taking  the  time 
to  write  again. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  Beccia, 

Staff  Assistant 
( Public  Affairs). 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 
Washington.  D.C.  April  21.  1980. 
Mr.  Tim  James. 
Rye  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  James:  On  behalf  of  Treasury 
Assistant  Secretary  Laitin.  thank  you  for 
your  recent  letter.  We  appreciate  your  inter- 
est in  this  Administrations  views  on  gun 
control. 

As  Mr.  Laitin  noted  in  hi.s  letter  to  you. 
President  Carter  is  concerned  about  the 
problems  cau.sed  by  the  ready  availability  of 
cheap  handguns,  but  he  has  made  no  final 
decision  on  legislation  to  solve  this  complex 
issue. 
Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely. 

Patricia  Beccia. 

Staff  Assistant 

(Public  Affairs).m 


THE  ECONOMIC  CHOICE  WE 
FACE 
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are  winners  might  be  surprised.  Let  us 
look  at  this  example: 

HOW  INFLATION  i?OBS  THE  TAXPAYER 


1974 


1979 


Gross  incwiie „_.- 

fe*ia)  taies 

Allet  Ui  income _ 

A<le<  lai  iKome  in  1974  (UbfS.. 


S70.000  $?9.3t0 

3.2t2  5.434 

16.718  23.946 

16.716  I6J0I 


NoK  $4  U  loss  in  putdusing  power 

If  you  made  $20,000  in  1974  and 
$30,000  last  year.  you.  your  wife,  and 
two  children  might  have  reason  to  feel 
good.  But  a.s  this  chart  shows,  you're 
actually  a  little  worse  off  now  than 
you  were  then.  Your  added  dollars  are 
worth  30  percent  less,  and  you  are  in  a 
higher  tax  bracket.  Result— your  pur- 
chasing power  has  .shown  a  slight  de- 
cline. Your  $10,000  raise  became,  in 
effect,  a  figment  of  your  imagination. 

Just  imagine  where  you  would  be  if 
you  had  not  gotten  that  largo  a  raise. 

In  1979.  inflation  and  high  taxes 
were  the  champs.  Look  at  these  43 
groups  of  workers  surveyed  by  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report— None,  repeat 
none,  gained  ground. 

CHANGE  IN  REAL  PAY-NET  LOSS 

Ik  dollars 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
author  Theodore  White  says  in  his 
memoir.  'In  Search  of  History": 

Almost  always,  whenever  a  government 
perished,  it  has  done  so  in  a  paroxysm  of  in- 
flation. From  the  Sung  dynasty  to  the 
French  Revolution,  from  the  Confederacy 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic. This  is  because  paper  currency  is  noth- 
ing, its  value  comes  only  from  the  govern- 
ment that  issues  it. 

For  years  we  have  been  playing  the 
game,  which  group  is  a  winner  and 
which  group  is  a  loser  in  the  fight 
against  inflation.  Those  days  are 
pretty  well  over.  There  are  very  few 
winners.  Some  people  who  think  they 


Uundry  mwkers 

Social  Security  recipienls.... 

Stioe  tactoiy  workers 

Cigaretlclactory  worliers.... 

Retail  tiade  mrorters 

Ctolhing  worliers , 

teatliei  goods  worliers 

Retired  federal  mnrtiers 

Fully  disaUed  veterans 

Metal  mmers 

Medical-siipiilies  workers 

Textile  workers 

Instruments  workers 

Metal-can  workers 

farm  ooetalors  

Furnitutc  workers 

Bank  empl0)« 

Eleclncakqiapment  wortars. 

Sportme-Boals  worMis. 

Paper-mill  workers...- 

Food  processors 

Tojf  woiieis 


Printing  and  puUslnng  workers.. 

tumtw  workers 

(Siemical  workers 

Rubber  workers,  except  tires 

Stone,  day  and  glassworkers. 

Metal-products  workers. 

Meatpackers 

Aircraft  workers _. 

Conslrucliori  workers 

Sctioolteachers    

leleptioite  workers 

Oil  and  gas-productnn  workers... 
Nonelectncal-egoipnient  workers.. 

Fedtfai  workers 

Aluminum  workers 

Electric  and  gas-utHity  i 

Brewery  workers 

Local  bus  drwers 

Steelworkers 

Tire  laclofy  workers.. 
Auto  workers 


-243 
-245 
-2  70 
-3.03 
-3.58 
-502 
-5  70 
-6.18 
-7  49 
-8.23 
-8.43 
-882 
-918 
-980 
-10  77 
-1185 
-1229 
-1303 
-1309 
-1347 
-13  59 
-14  61 
-1530 
- 15  92 
-17  81 
-18  44 
-1904 
- 19  12 
- 19  37 
-2014 
-2170 
-20  71 
-2172 
-2209 
-22  53 
-22.88 
^2273 
-27  51 
-34.34 
-3712 
-3818 
-47  03 
-53  84 


There  were  no  winners  over  inflation 
among  working  Americans  last  year. 

How  about  retired  people'' 

Marketing  studies  have  shown  a  dra- 
matic rise  in  the  sale  of  pet  food  over 
the  last  5  years.  This  is  even  though 
the  number  of  pets  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans has  not  risen  much. 

It  does  not  mean  pets  are  eating 
better.  It  means  human  beings,  elderly 
Americans,  are  eating  worse.  So  the 
stories  about  dog  food  are  backed  up 
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by  statistics.  Inflation  is  driving  retir- 
ees to  eat  food  made  for  animals. 

If  you  retired  in  1972.  your  pension 
has  lost  30  percent  of  its  value  since 
then.  Even  social  security,  indexed  for 
inflation,  does  not  fully  keep  up.  due 
to  the  timelags  between  cost-of-living 
increases  and  the  rapid  pace  of  infla- 
tion. 

The  savings  rate  is  around  3  percent, 
a  three-decade  low.  Nonhousing  con- 
sumer debt  has  doubled  in  the  last  4 
years.  Baffled  and  frightened  consum- 
ers are  saving  less  and  spending  more. 
Even  so.  their  standards  of  living  de- 
cline. 

INFLATION  DESTROYS  WORKING  POOR 

How  about  the  so-called  working 
poor?  They  are  frozen  between  a  pov- 
erty-welfare cycle  and  real  advance- 
ment. Listen  to  the  words  of  Olegario 
Rodriguez.  He  works  long  hours  as  a 
hotel  dishwasher  in  New  York  City: 

Sometimes  I  can't  buy  cheap  clothes  be- 
cau.se  we  don't  have  enough  money.  We  all 
wear  cheap,  secondhand  clothes.  I  have  to 
avoid  movies  or  a  drink  with  friends. 
There's  no  fun.  I  cannot  afford  it.  We  are 
not  in  debt,  because  we  cannot  borrow. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  supports  a  wife  and 
two  children  on  his  $159  per  week 
take-home  pay.  He  walks  a  tightrope 
that  seems  to  him  to  have  no  end.  If 
he  gets  tired,  sick,  or  simply  gives  up, 
he  will  fall  into  society's  "safety  net," 
meaning  he  goes  on  welfare,  starts 
consuming  taxes  instead  of  paying 
them,  and  perhaps  sees  his  family 
break  up. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  concerned 
if  we  could  offer  Mr.  Rodriguez  a  little 
hope,  to  let  him  know  that  hard  work 
still  counts  for  something.  His  world 
would  be  much  less  foreboding  if  infla- 
tion were  2  instead  of  20  percent. 

Rhetoric  from  politicians  that  denies 
the  pain  Rodriguez  and  others  feel  is 
useless.  Americans  now  think  inflation 
is  here  to  stay.  Thirteen  percent  felt 
this  way  in  1975.  Only  4  years  later, 
that  figure  had  risen  dramatically— to 
87  percent. 

Americans  are  not  stupid.  We  have 
lots  of  trust  but  we  do  not  lack  com- 
monsense.  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright  brags  that  the  Democratic 
Congress  cut  taxes  by  $20  billion  in 
1978.  Yet  taxes  in  1979  were  still 
higher  than  in  1978. 

From  the  White  House,  the  Presi- 
dent has  unveiled  four  "anti-inflation" 
programs.  During  this  same  time  infla- 
tion went  from  5  to  18  percent.  Logic 
tells  us  that  the  fifth  Carter  program 
may  get  it  up  to  25  percent. 

INFLATION  DESTROYS  MORAL  STANDARDS 

So  we  cannot  blame  Americans  for 
being  skeptical.  They  fall  behind. 
They  skip  overtime  work  on  Saturday 
because  their  time-and-one-half  pay 
scales  bring  income  tax  rates  of  40  and 
50  percent.  They  go  into  the  barter 
economy— the  doctor  treats  the 
plumber's  kids  and  the  plumber  fixes 
the  doctor's  pipes.  No  one  is  the  wiser. 

The  scrupulously  honest  person 
pays   his  taxes,  cuts  back   his  living 
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standards.  Sends  the  wife  out  to  take 
some    low-paying    job.    and    wonders 
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be  paying  taxes,  will  not  be  breadwin- 
ners for  their  families,   will   not    feel 
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eigners  from  selling  here  and  the  cars 
and  T'V's  we  build  will  then  sell  better. 
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tivity   does   not   mean   forcing  Ameri- 

enn<:   tn   u.'nrlf    F-inrripr     TnctAaH   it    r^oonc 
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budget,  they  should  not  be  eager  to 
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Government,  when  it  is  run  by  offi- 
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standards.  Sends  the  wife  out  to  take 
some  low-paying  job,  and  wonders 
what  he  gets  for  it.  He  gets  penalized. 
Penalized  by  economic  conditions  that 
can  turn  a  good  citizen  into  a  nominal 
tax  cheat,  and  make  an  honest  man 
suffer  for  his  rectitude. 

RECrSSION  PLUS  INFLATION 

Now.  if  all  that  is  not  enough,  some 
economists  and  politicians  hanker  to 
add  recession  on  top  of  inflation.  "Re- 
cession" is  such  a  mild-sounding  word. 
Economists  about  40  years  ago  quit 
using  the  words  •panic"  and  "depres- 
sion" to  describe  when  the  economy 
shrinks  and  people  go  jobless,  broke, 
and  hungry.  A  recession  is  a  small- 
scale  depression.  The  word  is  not  sup- 
posed to  alarm  anyone.  But  I  think 
"recession"  is  in  fact  not  the  right 
word  for  what  we  will  face  in  1980  and 
1981.  If  we  are  unlucky,  the  conditions 
we  will  look  at  now  will  get  worse. 
Unless  we  do  something— quickly— to 
turn  things  around. 

The  President  said  April  17  we  are  in 
a  recession.  Few  people  were  surprised 
or  angry.  The  President's  people  have 
long  said  that  we  need  to  have  a  reces- 
sion. Why  is  Government  so  bland 
about  millions  of  Americans  losing 
their  jobs?  It  is  a  measure  of  how 
punch  drunk  we  are  from  inflation 
that  our  leaders  lead  us  willingly  into 
recession. 

I  will  tell  you  one  group  of  people 
who  are  not  happy  with  the  recession: 
The  21,000  Ford  and  Chevrolet  workers 
who  were  told  in  the  third  week  of 
April  they  would  soon  be  without  jobs. 

Or  the  13,000  steelworkers  in  Ohio 
who  were  given  pink  slips  last  Decem- 
ber. 

Or  the  6,100  white-collar  Ford  em- 
ployees who  will  soon  be  looking  for 
work.  They  represent  11  percent  of 
Ford's  North  American  work  force. 
Another  7  percent  of  that  work  force 
was  layed  off  last  summer.  That 
means  almost  one-fifth  of  Ford's 
North  American  salaried  employees 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last  10 
months.  The  Ford  Motor  Co.  actually 
lost  money  on  their  American  oper- 
ations last  year.  If  not  for  their  over- 
seas sales,  they  would  be  seen  to  be 
heading  the  way  of  Chrysler. 

Consider  this:  A  staggering  28  per- 
cent of  the  United  Auto  Workers 
membership  is  on  layoff.  Newsweek 
explains  what  this  means  to  the 
Nation  in  its  April  28  issue,  which  in 
effect  says  that  Detroit  is  in  a  depres- 
sion: 

With  one  in  seven  jobs  in  the  economy 
tied  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  automobile 
business,  a  Detroit  on  the  skids  always 
means  trouble  for  dozen.s  of  other  indus- 
tries—and the  current  crisis  is  already  rip- 
pling through  Pittsburgh  steel  mills,  Akron 
rubber  plants  and  the  hundreds  of  smaller 
companies  that  supply  the  assembly  lines. 

In  March  alone,  297,000  people  lost 
their  jobs.  Unemployment  jumped 
four-tenihs  of  1  percent.  That  is  a 
third  of  a  million  people  who  will  not 
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be  paying  taxes,  will  not  be  breadwin- 
ners for  their  families,  will  not  feel 
like  whole  people  in  the  eyes  of  their 
friends,  and  who  will  need  assistance 
from  governments,  State  and  local  and 
Federal,  until  they  again  have  jobs. 

Others  are  not  cheering  the  onset  of 
recession,  either.  Realtors  and  home- 
builders  are  being  crushed  by  high  in- 
terest rates.  In  my  home  State,  hous- 
ing starts  are  down  by  as  much  as  79 
percent  from  1  year  ago. 

It  is  much  the  same  across  the  coun- 
try. Last  week  the  Government  report- 
ed that  housing  starts  fell  21.8  percent 
from  February  to  March— the  biggest 
1-month  drop  in  20  years.  Nationwide, 
according  to  Commerce  Department 
figures,  starts  of  single  famil."  homes 
dropped  23  percent  from  February  to 
March.  They  are  down  50  percent 
from  what  they  were  a  year  ago. 

You  know  who  else  is  not  happy  to 
have  a  recession?  The  people  who 
comprise  America's  furniture  industry. 
Sixty  percent  of  all  furniture  is 
bought  on  credit,  and  you  know  what 
the  folks  in  the  White  Hou.se  think  of 
credit.  The  same  folks  who  have  added 
$100  billion  to  the  national  debt  in  3 
years  are  not  keen  on  anyone  abusing 
their  charge  account. 

In  March,  furniture  sales  dropped 
significantly.  It  was  the  first  time  such 
a  drop  has  occurred  since  the  1974-75 
recession  began. 

WILL  THE  RECESSION  BE  WORSE  THAN  A 
RECESSION? 

And  that  is  going  to  make  things 
worse  in  the  timber  business.  Listen  to 
Idaho  Senator  Frank  Church: 

Not  only  has  the  housing  and  construc- 
tion industry  gone  down,  but  the  lumber  in- 
dustry has  gone  down  to  the  point  where 
half  the  working  people  in  the  mills  have 
been  released  and  are  now  unemployed.  And 
that  is  spreading  to  the  farms,  because 
farmers  have  to  have  credit  to  plant  their 
crops,  and  they  cannot  pay  those  interest 
rates. 
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eigners  from  selling  here  and  the  cars 
and  TV's  we  build  will  then  sell  better. 
That  is  half  right. 

A  landmark  case  is  pending  before 
the  International  Trade  Commission, 
a  quasi-judicial  body  that  concerns 
itself  with  tariffs.  The  case  was 
brought  against  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  by  the  American 
Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  the  Steelwork- 
ers Union,  and  seven  major  American 
steel  companies. 

The  charge  is  that  the  countries  of 
the  EEC  dumped  steel  here  at  very 
low  prices.  The  Trade  Commission  will 
soon  decide  who  is  right.  If  the  plain- 
tiffs win,  tariffs  will  be  raised  by  $1.5 
billion  on  steel  entering  the  United 
States. 

A  TRADE  WAR  IS  POSSIBLE 

Your  first  reaction  may  be  to  cheer 
for  U.S.  steel.  But  take  another  look. 
The  Europeans  have  served  notice 
that  they  will  retaliate  if  we  slap  high 
tariffs  on  them.  They  will  turn  right 
around  and  raise  tariffs  on  our  soy- 
beans and  synthetic  fibres,  to  name 
two  specific  things  we  export  to  them. 

This  is  potentially  serious.  Said  the 
New  York  Times  on  April  6: 

(A)n  international  trade  war  could  break 
out  with  spillover  effects  on  the  whole  polit- 
ical and  economic  spillover  of  Atlantic  rela- 
tions. 

That  is  the  last  thing  we  need  right 
now.  In  a  trade  war  we  sacrifice  the 
jobs  of  the  French  and  Germans  and 
they  cause  the  loss  of  American  jobs. 
The  only  people  who  would  win  a  trade 
war  between  us  our  allies  wou'd  be  the 
Communists.  A  trade  war,  especially 
coming  as  many  of  the  free  world  coun- 
tries sit  on  the  brink  of  economic 
slumps,  would  be  a  disaster. 

The  last  time  we  had  a  full-scale 
trade  war  was  in  1930-33.  It  began 
right  after  the  stock  market  crash.  Ev- 
erybody raised  tariffs  on  everybody 
else.  World  trade  ground  to  a  halt, 
countries  reneged  on  their  debts,  un- 
employment in  this  country  tripled, 
and  the  depression  seemed  here  to 
stay. 
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Senator  Church  does  not  mince 
words.  Says  he.  "Depression  has  al- 
ready struck  my  State.  "   ^Df, 

Loggers,  farmers,  furn^B^  makers, 
homebuilders,  auto  wo^Prs,  steel 
workers,  rubber  workers,  and  so  forth. 

Individual  Americans,  all  of  them  be-     

coming  links  in  the  chain  of  bad  news.     

They  do  not  like  recessions.  ^^^ 

It  would  be  easy  to  blame  some  of    Belgium   iZI 
this  on  foreigners  and  their  imports.     Sei'Sn* ;;; " 

The  politicians  will  love  that,  since  it    France 

takes  the  heat  off  them.  The  argu-    ^ST' 

ment  goes  like  this:  s»«defi '"'"!" 

Canadi 
Since  we  can't  compete  with  steel  or  cars     umied  Kinjdiim 
or  TV's  from  overseas,  we  should  raise  tar-     Cww  States.... 
iffs  on  imports.  

"Tariff "  is  an  antique  sounding 
word.  Think  of  tariff  as  a  tax.  That  is 
what  it  is.  It  is  a  tax  we  ask  other  na- 
tions to  pay  in  order  to  get  their  cars 
and  TV's  and  so  forth  into  our  coun- 
try. Tariffs  can  be  low.  medium,  or 
high.  Other  countries  have  tariffs  on 
our  goods.  They  can  be  low,  medium, 
or  high.  Some  people  think  that  a 
high  tariff  by  us  will  discourage  for- 
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Instead  of  freezing  out  our  trading 
partners,  let  us  find  out  what  they  are 
doing  right.  Let  us  learn  from  them. 
Look  at  the  productivity  records  of 
several  industrial  democracies  during 
1960-77.  The  United  States  is  on  the 
bottom.  We  have  the  lowest  average. 
And  productivity  gets  even  lower  in  a 
recession.  Last  year  Americas  produc- 
tivity declined.  Restoring  our  produc- 


tivity does  not  mean  forcing  Ameri- 
cans to  work  harder.  Instead  it  means 
new  machinery,  new  tools,  better  fac- 
tories, all  of  which  enable  American 
workers  to  produce  more  and  better 
goods.  That  is  the  best  way  to  preserve 
the  jobs  of  American  auto  and  steel- 
workers— and  all  other  American 
workers. 

Nevertheless,  jobs  are  still  going 
down  the  drain  right  now.  Unless 
things  are  changed,  things  will  get 
much  worse.  I  realize  the  President 
said  the  recession  will  be  "mild"  and 
"short."  Most  ob.servers  disagree  with 
him.  Let  us  hear  what  they  say: 

THE  RECESSION  WILL  BE  WORSE  WITH  PRESENT 
POLICIES 

Economist  A.  Gary  Shilling,  who 
runs  a  private  forecasting  firm,  ex- 
pects this  recession  to  be  worse  than 
the  last  one.  which,  he  says: 

tWlas  a  different  kind  of  animal.  This 
time  it  will  be  a  financial  crisis.  What  is  now 
developing  in  the  housing  .sector  could  be 
the  trigger  for  a  long,  drawn-out.  bleeding 
type  of  recession  *  *  *.  The  outlook  is  for  a 
deep  rece.ssion  with  high  risks  of  one  or 
more  financial  disasters  that  could  draw  it 
out  and  make  it  unlike  anvthing  since  the 
1930s. 

Jack  Egan,  a  regular  columnist  for 
New  York  magazine,  writes  in  the 
April  7  issue: 

Jimmy  Carter  may  indeed  turn  out  to  be 
the  Democral.s'  Herbert  Hoover  *  •  *. 
(T)here  are  increasing  signs  that  this  reces- 
sion could  turn  out  to  be  the  deepest  or 
longe.st  since  the  Depression,  or  both 

New  York  financier  Felix  Rohatyn, 
who  supported  Mr.  Carter  4  years  ago, 
says  the  President's  economic  policies 
are  spastic,  like  somebody  whose 
muscle  actions  aren't  coordinated  with 
their  brain  functions." 

AFL-CIO  chief  Lane  Kirkland  says 
present  policies  are  "sheer  madness.  " 
Arthur  Burns  says  the  administration 
method  of  fighting  inflation  will 
hasten  and  deepen  the  recession  while 
not  cutting  inflation  by  much. 

Democratic  Senator  Henry  Jackson 
says: 

Present  policies  "indeed  will  lead  us  to  a 
very  severe  recession,  which  will  mean  a  to- 
tally unbalanced  budget  .1  think  we 
could  have  a  deficit  next  year  or  shortly 
thereafter  of  $50  billion  to  $100  billion  if  we 
go  over  the  precipice,  and  we're  .  .  .  about 
to  go  over. 

How  can  we  have  a  deficit  when  all 
Washington  is  buzzing  with  talk  of 
balancing  the  budget.  Answer:  If  you 
balance  the  budget  by  raising  taxes, 
you  will  throw  more  millions  out  of 
work  by  deepening  the  recession.  You 
cannot  tax  people  who  lose  their  jobs, 
or  corporations  who  make  no  profits. 
If  Olegario  Rodriguez  loses  his  job, 
the  taxes  he  paid  are  no  longer  there 
to  balance  the  budget.  The  Federal 
Government  loses  $29  billion  every 
time  unemployment  goes  up  1  percent. 
That  is  lost  taxes  plus  higher  Federal 
spending  to  help  the  jobless. 

Recession  is  the  great  enemy  of  the 
balanced  budget.  If  the  President  and 
Congress  really  want  to  balance  the 
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budget,  they  should  not  be  eager  to 
see  a  recession  happen. 

GOVERNMENT  IS  PRINCIPAL  CAUSE  OF  CRISIS 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  explored 
the  dreadful  effects  of  both  inflation 
and  recession.  Now  we  look  at  causes, 
which  are: 

First,  Government  printing  money 
faster  than  the  output  of  workers  and 
business  expands. 

Second,  Government  tax  and  spend- 
ing policies  that  encourage  waste  and 
stagnation,  while  penalizing  savings, 
investment,  hard  work,  and  thrift. 

The  first  can  be  cured  by  monetary 
restraint. 

The  second  is  solved  by  Federal  budg- 
ets that  promote  and  reward  growth, 
hard  work,  investment,  and  creativity. 

We  are  getting  the  first,  thanks  to 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker.  We  are  a  long  way  from  the 
second.  Working  on  the  first  while  ig- 
noring the  second  produces  interest 
rates  of  20  percent  and  a  recession. 
Here's  the  equation. 

Tight  money  plus  bad  tax  and 
spending  policies  equal  recession. 

Here  is  the  right  way  to  do  it:  Mone- 
tary restraint  plus  good  tax  policies 
equal  prosperity. 

So  who  controls  these  things? 

The  money  supply  is  controlled  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  whose 
members  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Tax  and  spending  decisions  are  made 
by  the  Congress,  with  some  guidance 
from  the  President. 

We  must  look  directly  at  Govern- 
ment whenever  we  talk  about  inflation 
and  recession. 

Note  that  I  did  not  blame  OPEC.  I 
do  not  like  OPEC  any  more  than  vou 
do.  But  OPEC  did  not  start  our  infla- 
tion, and  OPEC  is  only  a  part  of  what 
keeps  it  going.  Our  inflation  is  a  home- 
grown thing.  If  we  had  inflation  at 
zero,  I  guarantee  you  OPEC  would  sta- 
bilize oil  prices. 

I  also  caution  against  pinning  the 
rap  for  inflation  on  labor  and  business. 
Wages  and  salaries  rose  8  percent  last 
year,  but  inflation  was  about  13  per- 
cent. Business  profits  were  lower  in 
the  seventies  than  they  were  in  the 
previous  two  decades.  Businessmen,  es- 
pecially small  businessmen,  have  no 
use  for  inflation  or  recession.  Neither 
do  labor  unions.  Business  and  labor 
are  like  most  of  us:  confused,  angry, 
scared,  and  running  faster  just  to  slip 
a  little  farther  behind. 

The  best  way  to  keep  the  consumer, 
the  small  businessman,  the  hotel  dish- 
washer, the  mechanic,  the  bricklayer, 
and  anyone  else  happy  is  to  have  a 
growing  economy.  That's  the  key  to 
prosperity,  it's  the  only  fa,ir  way  to 
fight  inflation— don't  throw  people  out 
of  work,  but  put  more  people  to  work 
producing  more  goods  and  services. 

But  the  administration's  chief  infla- 
tion fighter  sees  things  differentlv.  On 
July  10,  1979  Alfred  Kahn  said: 

The  American  people  have  got  to  sit  still 
for  a  decline  in  real  income,  or  stagnation. 
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Government,  when  it  is  run  by  offi- 
cials with  this  kind  of  backwards  atti- 
tude, has  become  a  part  of  the  very 
same  problems  it  is  supposed  to  be 
solving.  We  will  now  see  exactly  how 
this  hurts  all  of  us. 

THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  MATTERS:  PAST  BUDGETS 
HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNED  TO  SOCK  IT  TO  US 

Congress  controls  taxes  and  spend- 
ing. Let  us  review  the  results  of  their 
work  over  the  last  several  years,  to- 
gether with  estimates  of  what  will 
happen  next  year. 
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These  numbers  are  a  vise,  a  strait- 
jacket,  to  millions  of  Americans.  In 
these  figures  are  squeezed  the  Ameri- 
cans we  met  earlier:  the  hotel  dish- 
washer, the  unemployed  lumberjack, 
the  steelworker  who  has  just  gotten 
his  pink  slip,  the  young  couple  who 
cannot  afford  to  buy  a  house,  and  so 
on. 

In  these  numbers  you  see  the  results 
r.nd  projections  of  a  Government 
policy  and  attitude  totally  out  of 
touch  with  the  needs  of  individual 
Americans.  You  are  seeing  the  handi- 
work of  a  tax.  spending,  and  regula- 
tory policy  designed  by  a  Congress 
controlled  by  the  same  party  for  25 
years.  You  are  looking  at  numbers 
that  signal  the  end  of  the  American 
dream  for  millions  of  people. 

Now  how  columns  1.  2,  and  3  relate 
to  each  other.  Taxes  go  up  because  of 
inflation  pushing  people  into  higher 
tax  brackets.  High  taxes  stifle  work  in- 
centives, productivity,  and  ultimately 
stop  economic  growth.  Without 
growth,  people  lose  jobs.  Government 
spending  goes  up  and  the  tax  base 
shrinks.  Less  goods  and  services  are 
produced,  which  means  higher  prices. 
We  are  back  where  we  started.  The 
Government  has  gotten  bigger:  every- 
thing else  gets  smaller,  from  your 
take-home  pay  to  the  control  you  have 
over  your  destiny. 

Let  me  give  you  my  explanation  of 
why,  in  an  institutional  sense,  this  is 
happening. 

Congress  is  run  by  people  who 
depend  on  the  votes  and  support  of 
special  interests.  These  interests  in- 
clude education  bureaucrats,  environ- 
mental crusaders,  poverty  specialists, 
the  public  broadcasting  lobbyists,  mer- 
chant marine  concerns,  and  others. 

Some  of  these  groups  have  good 
causes:  others  do  not.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that  they  each 
have  a  small  stake  in  a  system  that 
works  against  the  great  bulk  of  the 
American      people      These      interests 
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groups  rely  on  Government  spending     work  force  has  suffered  since  June  of 
for  this  or  that  item.  The  people  who    last    year,     Washington     would     lose 
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Government,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the   coalition   on   one-party    rule   and 
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ers  that  would  tell  you  it  is  actually     in  a  car  that  gets  20  miles  per  gallon,    our  own  program  to  deal  with  these 
going  in  reverse.  President  Carter's  gas  tax.  which  went     problems. 
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groups  rely  on  Government  spending 
for  this  or  that  item.  The  people  who 
run  Congress  continue  and  increase 
such  spending,  depending  on  who  yells 
the  loudest  and  has  the  most  clout. 
Spending  gets  out  of  control  and  leads 
to  the  high  tax-high  inflation-no 
growth  strait  jacket  we  just  looked  at. 

The  interests  are  even  more  beseiged 
when  this  happeas.  They  lobby 
harder.  They  work  against  budget 
cuts.  Since  the  people  who  run  Con- 
gress cannot  satisfy  the  ordinary 
American— who.  as  we  have  seen,  is 
hurting— they  do  what  they  can  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  powerful  special  inter- 
ests and  voting  blocs. 

This  is  not  an  inherently  bad 
system.  We  have  had  it  for  many  dec- 
ades. When  the  economy  grows  and  in- 
flation is  kept  low.  there  is  a  growing 
■pie"  with  bigger  shares  for  all  of  us. 

But  without  growth  and  with  high 
inflation,  everybody  becomes  a  victim. 
Some  are  hit  worse  than  others.  The 
fellow  in  a  big  union  may  only  lose  3 
percent  of  his  purchasing  power  The 
bank  teller  may  lose  10  percent.  Ole- 
gario  Rodriguez  loses  his  dishwashing 
job  and  goes  on  welfare. 

WASHINGTON  DOES  NOT  CHANGE 

So  everybody  loses  something:  their 
future  hopes,  their  chance  for  ad- 
vancement, their  job.  their  self-re- 
spect. The  only  place  things  do  not 
change  is  in  Washington. 

In  Washington  the  .same  party  con- 
tinues to  control  Congress.  Taxes  and 
spending  and  inflation  keep  going  up. 
They  say  they  are  cutting  spending, 
cutting  taxes,  fighting  inflation,  but 
somehow  it  never  quite  happens.  It 
never  will  happen  while  the  coalition 
that  relies  on  business  as  usual  stays 
in  power.  The  system  they  are  tiapped 
in.  and  the  system  that  perpetuates 
their  power,  may  do  good  things  for 
this  group  or  that  group  of  people. 
But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  the  typical  working  American  is 
the  victim  of  that  system.  He  is  the 
victim  because  he  pays  higher  taxes, 
pays  higher  prices,  and  is  told  he 
should  be  prepared  to  lose  his  job  in 
order  to  sacrifice. 

I*resident  Carter  on  March  14  urged 
that  sacrifice.  He  blamed  us  for  greed, 
indulgence,  inefficiency,  and  waste. 
Pour  years  ago  he  said  we  deserved  a 
Government  as  good  as  our  people. 
Now  that  Government  seems  light- 
years  better  than  we  are.  or  so  implies 
the  President,  and  we  better  shape  up 
and  be  worthy  of  the  Government. 

When  the  average  American  hears 
President  Carter  say  that  -the  whole 
-American  family— Government  and  so- 
ciety—must learn  to  live  within  its 
means."  he  has  the  right  to  ask,  "Who 
is  kidding  whom?"  Are  we  being 
kidded  when  in  fact  we  have  lost  one 
steelworker's  job  for  every  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat hired  since  the  President 
came  into  office?  Are  we  being  kidded 
when  we  realize  that  if  the  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy suffered  the  same  attrition 
that  Fords  North  American  salaried 
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work  force  has  suffered  since  June  of 
last  year.  Washington  would  lose 
318.000  bureaucrats? 

DISCIPLINE? 

You  ought  to  get  a  copy  of  that 
speech  and  study  it.  The  thematic 
word  was  "discipline."  Mr.  Carter  kept 
repeating  discipline,  discipline,  disci- 
pline. 

Pay  higher  gas  taxes,  he  told  us. 

Pay  higher  income  taxes,  as  infla- 
tion, ignited  and  fanned  by  Govern- 
ment, pushes  you  into  higher  tax 
brackets. 

Have  taxes  withheld  from  your  .sav- 
ings interest  payments  and  stock  divi- 
dends. If  you  are  like  most  small 
savers  and  investors,  youll  get  that 
money  back  next  year— when  it  will  be 
worth  10  or  20  percent  less. 

As  a  proportion  of  GNP.  we  are 
being  asked  to  pay  the  highest  taxes 
since  World  War  II.  But  President 
Carter  is  not  in  the  position  President 
Roosevelt  was  in  then.  FDR  was  more 
the  coach  of  a  gigantic  football  team 
that  knew  it  had  to  win— or  nothing 
else  mattered  much.  So  we  fought 
Hitler,  underwent  hardships,  and  ac- 
cepted the  discipline,  and  won. 

Now.  the  taxes  are  the  same  but 
nothing  else  is.  We  are  not  fighting  a 
war.  Indeed,  our  defenses  arc  danger- 
ously low.  There  is  no  promise  of  vic- 
tory. Government  tells  us  that  even  if 
we  make  the  sacrifices,  endure  more 
pain,  pay  more  taxes— things  will  still 
be  bad  and  maybe  even  worse.  And 
who  is  the  enemy?  If  you  ask  who 
these  Government  policies  are  hurt- 
ing, the  only  conclusion  is  that,  in 
Pogos  phrase,  the  enemy  is  us. 

Government  is  asking  us  to  fight 
ourselves. 

Government  of,  by,  and  for  the 
people  has  become  Government  of,  by, 
and  for  Government.  The  people  no 
longer  have  faith  in  their  own  Govern- 
ment working  to  make  their  lives 
better.  Instead,  Government  is  making 
most  of  our  lives  worse  and  blaming  us 
for  the  pain  it  is  causing.  There  has 
been  a  class  war,  and  it  is  over.  The 
working  American  and  his  family  lost. 
The  pork  barrel  politician,  his  bureau- 
cratic allies,  and  the  special  interests 
they  serve— won. 

LET  us  LOOK  AT  GOVERNMENT  FOR  HUMAN 
BEINGS 

President  Carter's  March  14  speech 
could  never  have  been  given  if  he  had 
to  give  it  in  human  terms.  To  demon- 
strate what  I  mean,  let  me  ask  three 
questions: 

First,  how  many  of  you  think  your 
individual  lives  will  be  improved  by 
paying  higher  taxes  on  gasoline? 

Second,  are  you  more  likely,  or  less 
likely,  to  buy  stock  or  invest  in  a  sav- 
ings account  if  the  quarterly  dividends 
and  interest  payments  have  taxes 
withheld  from  them? 

Third,  do  you  really  believe  Govern- 
ment is  serious  about  stopping  infla- 
tion when  history  and  the  data  we 
have  seen  prove  the  relationship  be- 
tween inflation,  the  size  and  power  of 
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Government,  and  the  perpetuation  of 
the  coalition  on  one-party  rule  and 
certain  interest  groups? 

My  answer  to  those  questions  is  no, 
le-ss  likely,  and  no. 

But  if  you  are  a  Washington  policy- 
maker, a  $50,000  White  House  aide,  an 
ivory  tower  big-Government  book- 
juggler,  you  would  have  to  see  things 
differently.  You  would  probably 
answer  the  three  questions  this  way. 

First,  the  gas  tax  is  good  because  it 
forces  us  to  drive  less.  The  fact  that 
this  throws  auto  workers  out  of  work, 
the  fact  that  less  travel  depresses  the 
hotel,  restaurant,  and  tourism  indus- 
tries, the  fact  that  it  increases  the  cost 
of  planting  food  for  the  farmer  with 
his  gas-guzzling  tractor,  the  fact  that 
OPEC  can  simply  raise  prices  by  10 
percent  if  we  cut  our  consumption  of 
oil  by  5  percent— none  of  that  bothers 
you.  You  care  only  about  a  number, 
the  number  of  gallons  of  gas  con- 
served, and  the  number  of  billions  of 
dollars  headed  for  Washington  due  to 
the  gas  tax. 

Second,  taxing  interests  and  divi- 
dends, even  though  it  is  for  most 
people  a  form  of  forced  borrowing,  is 
good  because  Government  needs  that 
$3  billion  or  so.  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
balancing  the  budget. 

It  does  not  matter  that  the  savings 
rate  is  at  a  30-year  low.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  stock  market  has . 
dropped  100  points  this  year  and  in 
fact  stands  at  only  one-half  its  1965 
value  in  real  dollars.  It  does  not 
matter  that  the  homebuilders  are 
going  broke  because  they  cannot  get 
loans.  It  does  not  matter  in  getting  $3 
billion  from  withholding  may  result  in 
less  saving,  less  growth,  less  invest- 
ment, and  may  lose  the  Government 
more  revenues  than  withholding  will 
bring  in. 

None  of  that  matters.  You  are  a  bu- 
reaucrat and  you  want  that  $3  billion 
on  your  ledger  books  as  more  money 
coming  to  Washington. 

And  the  third  question:  Will  you, 
the  bureaucrat,  chose  to  disagree  with 
87  percent  of  the  American  people  and 
declare  that  you  are  indeed  really 
committed  to  ending  inflation?  Yoii 
may  tell  younself  yes.  You  will  defi- 
nitely tell  others  yes,  especially  your 
friends  that  do  not  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  you  are  a  bureaucrat  or  a 
$50,000  per  year  White  House  aide, 
you  have  to  say  you  are  fighting  infla- 
tion. It  is  the  only  game  in  town. 
When  it  ends,  so  might  your  comfort- 
able life  and  routine. 

OCCASIONALLY  — THE  TRUTH 

Sometimes  somebody  tells  the  truth. 
For  example,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  told  the  Na- 
tional Journal  last  summer: 

It  wasn't  .shouted  from  the  rooftops,  but 
when  the  fiscal  1980  budget  was  put  togeth- 
er, it  was  deliberately  designed  to  slow  down 
the  economy. 

Congressman  Bob  Giaimo  said  that, 
and  he  got  his  wish.  The  economy  is 
slowing  down.  I  know  some  auto  work- 
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By  putting  them  on  the  same  stand- 
ard, we  could  sa\e  $1  billion. 
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ers  that  would  tell  you  it  is  actually 
going  in  reverse. 

But  usually  most  politicians  are  not 
that  frank.  The  people  sense  this.  If 
you  are  an  ordinary  working  person, 
male  or  female,  union  or  white  collar, 
ditchdigger  or  engineer,  you  may  not 
know  all  these  totals  and  tallies.  You 
do  know  that  somebody  is  lying  to 
you.  The  rhetoric  never  resembles  the 
reality  you  see  on  your  paycheck  and 
in  your  shrinking  grocery  cart.  You 
know  your  Government  tells  you  to  do 
X  while  it  forces  you  to  do  Y  and  goes 
off  on  its  own  merrily  doing  Z. 

You  know  you  are  hurting,  cutting 
back  gas  usage— 9  percent  last  year, 
with  no  gas  tax— and  doing  without.  If 
taxes  and  sacrifice  are  supposed  to  cut 
inflation,  inflation  should  already 
have  been  banished.  But  no.  it  gets 
worse.  And  with  it  come  lectures  tell- 
ing you  you  are  indulgent,  unpatriotic, 
and  a  gasoline  hog. 

Only  the  masochists  among  us  will 
buy  the  line  that  the  people  them- 
selves are  inflationary.  The  truth  is  in- 
stead in  Mr.  Giaimo's  admission  that 
the  Federal  budget  for  1980  was  de- 
signed to  slow  down  the  economy. 
There  you  have  it.  from  one  of  the 
most  important  people  in  the  system 
of  how  our  economy  works,  that  what 
Government  does  is  important— that 
what  Government  does  can  cause  you 
pain.  In  this  case,  as  in  most,  it  is  not 
an  accident. 

THE  1981   GIAIMO  BUDGET  WILL  CRUSH  US 

In  May  the  one-party  Congress 
voted  to  sock  it  to  us  again.  They 
showed  working  Americans  no  mercy. 
The  House  Budget  Committee,  under 
Mr.  Giaimo  offered  up  a  budget  that 
included  a  1-year  tax  hike  totaling  $96 
billion.  That  is  $990  for  every  working 
American,  or  an  18.3-percent  jump  in 
the  money  we  send  to  Washington. 

As  this  budget  was  working  its  way 
through  the  Congress.  Mr.  Giaimo 
made  this  comment  to  Newsweek: 

I  want  to  make  it  crystal  clear  we  are  not 
balancing  the  budget  with  new  taxes. 

At  least  Mr.  Giaimo  was  honest  with 
us  last  year  when  he  talked  of  slowing 
down  the  economy.  His  denial  of  new- 
taxes  is  simply  not  believable.  Lret  us 
look  at  some  Americans  who  will  be  di- 
rectly affected  because  of  the  budget 
offered  by  Mr.  Giaimo  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

First,  a  67-year-old  widow  we  will 
call  Mrs.  Jones.  Mrs.  Jones  has  $20,000 
life  savings  in  a  bank  account.  From 
this  she  gets  $70  per  month  in  interest 
payments. 

The  Government  now  wants  to  make 
her  pay  $15  of  that  per  month  in 
taxes.  She  will  have  to  file  a  tax 
return  to  get  that  money,  or  part  of  it. 
back.  She  will  pay  in  $490.  in  monthly 
installments.  Whatever  part  of  her 
money  Mrs.  Jones  gets  back,  it  will  be 
worth  10  or  15  percent  less  when  she 
does  get  it  back. 

Second.  Fred  Smith,  a  traveling 
salesman.  He  drives  500  miles  per  week 
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in  a  car  that  gets  20  miles  per  gallon. 
President  Carter's  gas  tax.  which  went 
into  effect  May  15  and  which  Congress 
refused  to  stop,  will  cause  Fred  to  pay 
another  $2.50  per  week  to  the  Govern- 
ment. That  amounts  to  $130  per  year. 

Not  only  does  Mrs.  Jones  see  her 
savings  dwindle  because  of  high  infla- 
tion. Government  now  knocks  down 
her  standard  of  living  by  taking  more 
out  of  her  monthly  income.  Then  she 
is  forced  to  pay  H&R  Block  so  much 
money  in  order  to  file  a  tax  return 
that  confuses  her  to  get  back  money 
that  the  Government  has  used  even 
while  it  went  down  in  value. 

Not  only  does  Fred  Smith  get  hit  by 
OPECs  price  gouging,  he  get  hit  by 
his  own  President.  Losing  $130  in 
after-tax  income  may  put  Fred  Smith 
out  of  business.  At  which  point  he 
buys  much  less  gas  and  pays  zero 
taxes— because  he  has  little  or  no 
income. 

That  is  how  the  gas  tax  helps  Amer- 
ica, by  putting  a  traveling  saleman  out 
of  business.  It  also  helps  America  by 
hurting  farmers  with  their  gas-guz- 
zling tractors.  It  helps,  too,  by  further 
contributing  to  the  wreckage  of  the 
recreational  vehicle  industry,  whose 
business  has  dropped  50  percent  in  the 
last  year.  Hotel,  tourism,  and  restau- 
rant business  will  take  a  dive,  as  well. 
All  of  this  for  a  little  more  money  for 
Washington  and  a  tiny  savings  in  the 
use  of  gas.  Only  a  Government  that 
has  lost  sight  of  what  its  policies  do  to 
individual  Americans  could  think  it 
was  worth  it. 

Every  Congressm,an  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Giaimo's  budget  shares  the  blame 
for  what  is  happening  now.  Add  it  all 
up:  years  of  deficit  spending,  double- 
digit  inflation,  business,  and  bank  fail- 
ures, the  collapse  of  our  industrial 
base,  the  crash  in  homebuilding.  the 
biggest  1-year  tax  increase  in  history, 
and  our  leaders  saying  the  worst  is  yet 
to  come  and  asking  us  to  tighten  our 
belts  and  stop  being  so  selfish— when 
the  one-party  Congress  and  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  special  interests 
have  their  subsidies,  their  friendships, 
their  excuses,  their  copouts.  their 
buyouts,  their  bailouts. 

Add  it  all  up,  and  it  spells  depres- 
sion. 

We  keep  sliding  downward,  and  we 
will  keep  sliding  downward  until  the 
people  vote  to  change  things. 

We  may  look  back  on  this  period— 
and  instead  of  calling  it  "The  Great 
Crash"  like  the  depression  which 
started  in  1929:  well  call  it  the  "Great 
Slide." 

How  do  we  get  off— the  promise  of  a 
better  future  with  the  Republican  pro- 
gram. 

Republicans  are  committed  to  an  ap- 
proach which  offers  a  change  for 
Americans  and  their  families. 

Our  program  offers  hope  for  a 
healthy  economy. 

Republicans  have  opposed  the  poli- 
cies which  brought  on  inflation— and 
the  great  slide— and  we  have  offered 
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our  own  program  to  deal  with  these 
problems. 

In  brief,  the  program  is:  Spending 
cuts  to  fight  inflation  coupled  with  tax 
cuts  to  create  jobs. 

In  the  spring  of  1980.  the  party  of 
fered  an  alternative  budget  which  con- 
tained both  of  these  programs,  coup- 
led with  increases  in  defense  spending 
to  better  protect  our  Nation. 

We  planned  to  cut  $16  billion  from 
the  Democrat's  original  figures.  But 
our  cuts  were  aimed  at  eliminating 
redtape  and  overhead  in  Washington. 
D.C.— not  cutting  our  services  in  the 
field— as  some  of  the  Democrats'  cuts 
are  aimed  at  doing  when  they  cut  pro- 
grams like  Saturday  mail  delivery— 
which  do  not  have  to  be  cut. 

In  brief— if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
recession— it  should  be  here  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C.— not  in  our  hometowns 

Where  would  we  cut  spending  to  do 
this?  Let  us  look  at  some  examples: 

First,  it  has  been  known  for  a  long 
time  that  redtape  and  overhead  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  many  Federal  pro- 
grams. President  Ford  suggested  4 
years  ago  in  his  fiscal  1977  budget 
message  the  idea  of  block  grants.  We 
would  replace  certain  individual  cate- 
gorical grant"  programs— in  health, 
education,  and  social  services— and  in- 
stead give  the  money  directly  to  the 
States  and  localities  in  the  form  of  one 
"block  grant"  for  that  area.  We  could 
cut  money  spent  by  a  third,  and  still 
get  the  same  services— and  those  serv- 
ices would  be  decided  by  people  at  a 
local  level.  We  could  save  the  taxpay- 
ers over  $7  billion. 

Second,  reform  of  entitlements. 
These  are  the  so-called  uncontroUa- 
bles.  They  are  only  uncontrollable 
because  a  previous  Congress  decided  to 
spend  them— we  can  decide  not  to 
spend  them.  We  could  make  big  sav- 
ings on  entitlements  like  food  stamps, 
welfare,  trade  readjustment,  and  un- 
employment insurance.  By  weeding 
out  fraud  and  abuse,  tightening  up  eli- 
gibility, and  stopping  the  duplication 
of  benefits,  we  could  save  a  whopping 
$8  billion. 

Let  us  look  at  an  example— unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  Federal 
Government  increases  aid  to  the 
States  when  the  national  unemploy- 
ment level  goes  over  6.5  percent.  But 
even  with  national  unemployment  at 
6.5  percent,  many  Slates  will  still  be  3 
or  4  percent.  Our  proposal  is  this: 
Only  give  unemployment  aid  to  the  in- 
dividual States  which  need  it.  The 
saving  from  this  reform  is  $1  billion. 

Or  another  example.  The  Federal 
disability  system  says  that  when  you 
are  5-  to  10-percent  disabled,  you  are 
100-percent  disabled.  The  program 
says  you  either  are  in  perfect  health 
or  are  totally  incapacitated.  This 
makes  no  sense  at  all.  People  in  pri- 
vate industry,  on  social  security,  or  on 
VA  benefits  do  not  have  that  kind  of 
system,  and  it  is  unfair  to  ask  Ameri- 
can families  to  pay  higher  taxes  to 
give  Federal  employees  an  advantage. 
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By  putting  them  on  the  same  stand- 
ard, we  could  save  $1  billion. 

Third,  we  should  be  willing  to  cut 
the  huge  expenses  for  travel,  transpor- 
tation, printing,  reproduction,  equip- 
ment, and  our  own  congressional  over- 
head—by at  least  $5  billion.  There  is 
so  much  padding  and  extravagance 
that  such  a  cut  is  possible. 

Fourth,  we  could  cut  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
by  one-third.  We  want  to  cut  to  an 
average  of  17.5  percent  from  the  budg- 
ets of  such  agencies  as  the  EPA. 
OSHA.  FTC.  ICC.  CAB.  NLRB.  and 
Consumer  Products  Safety  Commis- 
sion. This  society  is  overregulated  and 
underproductive.  During  this  period  of 
national  economic  chaos,  it  makes 
sense  to  cut  back  on  the  regulators  to 
help  make  the  private  sector  more  pro- 
ductive and  get  our  economy  back  on 
the  right  track.  That  could  .save  some 
$500  million. 

But  the  biggest  savings  come  from 
the  automatic  spending  cuts  you  get  in 
a  healthy  economy.  By  keeping  more 
people  at  work,  you  automatically  cut 
down  on  the  need  for  Government 
spending  on  social  benefits.  By  cutting 
down  on  the  inflation  rate,  you  pre- 
vent extra  rises  because  some  pro- 
grams are  linked  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  By  rutting  down  on  inter- 
est rates,  you  save  the  Government 
money  in  servicing  its  debt. 

And  that  is  what  the  second  part  of 
the  package— the  tax  cut  is  designed 
to  do.  We  would  cut  out  withholding 
on  savings  account  interest  and  divi- 
dends. We  would  cut  out  extra  with- 
holding by  small  businesses.  We  could 
cut  out  the  gas  tax. 

And  we  could  include  two  important 
tax  cuts— a  personal  income  tax  cut— 
which  would  help  families  catch  up 
with  inflation— and  an  income  tax  cut 
to  create  better  jobs.  For  instance,  one 
bill,  known  as  the  Conable  10-5-3  bill 
would  give  our  industries  the  same 
type  of  tax  treatment  as  many  foreign 
industries,  so  they  could  compete  with 
them. 

This  would  help  preserve  factories 
and  industries  in  this  country.  And  the 
results  are  clear— our  approach  means 
more  people  at  work.  Here  are  the  fig- 
ures prepared  by  the  minority  staff  on 
the  House  Budget  Committee  this 
spring— and  the  amount  of  spending 
and  taxes  which  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  approach  would  mean  in 
1982  and  1983. 
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In  other  words,  the  Republican  ap- 
proach meant  200,000  more  people 
would  have  jobs  in  1981.  That  is  445 
more  jobs  per  congressional  district. 
Interest  rates  would  be  0.7  percent 
lower  in  1981.  The  CPI  would  be  0.6 
points  lower. 

Each  of  those  developments  would 
help  get  you  and  me  off  the  tax-infla 
tion-recession  slide. 

The  difference  between  the  two 
budgets  can  be  summed  up  in  the  dif 
ference  in  tax  burden  on  the  typical 
American  family.  The  difference  is 
$491  in  1981,  and  that  represents; 
lower  Federal  spending,  higher  em- 
ployment, and  lower  interest  rates.  So 
that  means  a  real  difference  to  Ole- 
gario  Rodriquez— a  better  chance  he 
will  keep  his  job.  A  little  more  take- 
home  pay  to  add  to  his  $159  a  week. 

Mrs.  Jones  will  not  have  any  interest 
from  her  savings  account  borrowed 
forcibly  by  the  Government.  She  will 
be  assured  that  inflation  will  not  de- 
stroy that  same  savings  account. 

Fred  Smith,  the  traveling  salesman, 
will  save  $1,300  a  year  on  the  gas  tax 
alone. 

Or  consider  the  auto  and  steel  work- 
ers who  will  have  a  better  chance  of 
going  back  to  work  under  this  ap- 
proach. 

But  the  real  difference  is  that  we 
offer  to  American  families  a  hope  that 
their  children's  future  can  be 
brighter— that  they  can  plan  for  that 
future.  That  their  children  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  own  a  McDonald's 
franchise— or  perhaps  creat  a  Savoy 
restaurant.  That  their  children  will 
have  a  chance  to  write  copy  for  a  local 
TV  station— or  become  another  Ibsen 
or  a  Chekhov.  That  their  children  will 
be  able  to  work,  and  save,  and  earn  a 
real  future.  That  there  will  be  some  re- 
lationship between  how  hard  they 
work,  and  what  kind  of  life  they  enjoy. 

That  if  we  sacrifice  and  scrimp  and 
save— our  lives  will  be  better— not 
worse.* 
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TROOPS  1473  AND  1634  OF  SANTA 
ANA  HONORS  FIRST-CLASS 
SCOUTS 

HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  course  of  our  lifetime  there 
are  some  honors  that  we  earn  which 
shape  our  character  and  mark  our 
course  for  the  future.  Participation  in 
programs,  such  as  the  Girl  Scouts  of 
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America,  reinforces  the  characteristics 
we  seek  in  responsible  citizens  and 
provides  opportunities  for  leadership 
potential  to  be  nurtured  and  devel- 
oped. 

The  highest  honor  that  a  Girl  Scout 
can  earn  is  that  of  a  First-Class  Scout. 
It  is  a  symbol  that  a  young  woman  has 
developed  skill  in  many  areas  and  has 
become  proficient  in  one.  It  reflects  2 
years  of  hard  work  and  the  completion 
of  no  fewer  than  six  proficiency 
badges  and  four  challenges.  This 
honor  comes  only  through  dedication 
and  consistent  effort. 

Troops  1473  and  1634  are  fortunate 
to  have  seven  young  women  who  have 
achieved  their  First-Class  Scout  rank. 
They  are:  Penny  Irwin.  Tiffany  Wood, 
Lisa  Rehburg,  Becky  Kring,  Erin  An- 
derson, Deanna  Lozano,  and  Lisa 
Adams. 

I  congratulate  these  young  women 
and  feel  confident  that  the  training 
and  learning  provided  them  by  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America  will  prepare 
them  for  a  responsible  and  rewarding 
life.* 


BIG  MONEY  BEING  MADE  IN 
ABORTION  AND  STERILIZATION 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weinesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  Busine.ss  Week  for  Decem- 
ber 10.  1979,  S.  Elaine  Mcintosh,  a 
part-time  counselor  in  a  Detroit  abor- 
tion clinic,  raised  some  $30,000  6  years 
ago  to  open  her  own  abortion  clinic. 
The  business  which  has  grown  from 
this  humble  beginning  now  grosses 
$500,000  per  year.  The  business  has  di- 
versified into  other  areas,  including 
male  sterilization,  or  vasectomies.  This 
diversification  helps  them  turn  a  tidy 
profit. 

Miss  Mcintosh's  thriving  business, 
the  Women's  Counseling  Center 
(WCC)  in  its  push  to  diversify.  WCC 
typifies  many  of  the  country's  almost 
500  public  and  private  abortion  clinics. 
The  clinics  still  perform  two-thirds  of 
the  country's  estimated  1.3  million 
abortions  annually. 

The  destruction  of  human  life  is  now 
big  business  in  America,  thanks  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  rest  of  our  econo- 
my is  entering  a  recession,  but  there  is 
money  to  be  made  in  killing  unborn 
children. 

The  diversification  says  Business 
Week,  not  only  helps— abortion  clin- 
ics—turn a  tidy  profit,  but  also  pro- 
tects them  against  financial  disaster 
should  the  Right  to  Life  movement 
succeed  in  barring  legal  abortion. 

For  the  big  business  of  destroying 
life,  the  sharpest  blow  was  the  Hyde 
amendment,  a  rider  to  the  1977 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  De- 
partment budget,  placing  stiff  limits 
on  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  abor- 
tions for  medicare  clients.  In  other 
words,  the  defeat  of  the  Hyde  amend- 
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ment  is  worth  big  money  to  the  major, 
profitmaking  industry  of  abortion. 
The  Hyde  amendment  prevents  tax- 
payers from  paying  for  the  profits  of 
those  who  traffic  in  the  destruction  of 
human  life.  With  all  that  money  at 
stake,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  pro- 
abortion  movement  in  this  country  is 
so  well  financed. 

According  to  Business  Week:  "In  the 
35  States  that  have  adopted  Hyde, 
medicaid-funded  abortions  have 
almost  ceased." 

What  is  the  moral  state  of  the 
Washington  establishment  which  has 
allowed  the  destruction  of  human  life 
to  become  a  large-scale,  profitmaking 
business?  Abortion,  which  was  illegal 
in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union 
until  10  years  ago.  is  now  discussed 
coldly  as  a  business  proposition,  a 
growth  industry.  This  is  hideous.  The 
killing  of  unborn  human  beings  is,  in 
it.self,  an  unspeakable  act.  But  making 
money  out  of  it  seems,  to  me,  depraved 
and  ghoulish. 

The  least  we  can  do  at  this  time  is  to 
be  .'^ure  that  not  one  cent  of  taxpayers' 
money  is  paid  to  these  profiteers  in 
death,  by  the  adoption  of  my  Human 
Life  Ann-Injunction  Act. 

We  must  also,  as  soon  as  possible, 
pass  a  human  life  amendment.  I  think 
this  Business  Week  article  demon- 
strates clearly  the  moral  degeneration 
which  the  public  tolerance  of  abortion 
brings.  For  the  sake  of  America,  and 
not  only  Americans  not  yet  born,  we 
must  put  an  end  to  legal  abortion  in 
this  country. 

Abortion  Clinics  Rush  To  Diversify 
Six  years  ago.  S.  Elaine  Mclniosh,  a  part- 
time  counselor  in  a  Detroit  abortion  clinic. 
m^T-agcd  to  raise  $30,000  to  open  her  open 
abortion  clinic.  Today  her  clinic,  the 
Women's  Counseling  Center  (WCO.  em- 
ploys a  staff  of  32  in  four  city  and  suburban 
locations  and  grosses  $500,000  annually.  In 
addition  to  first-trimester  abortions,  it 
offers  a  variety  of  outpatient  medical  serv- 
ices ranging  from  birth  control  to  prenatal 
care.  Indeed,  only  40'^c  of  its  clients  now 
come  for  abortions,  •we're  no  longer  just  an 
abortion  clinic.'  .says  Mcintosh.  "We're  a 
full,  complete  women's  health  center." 

In  its  push  to  diversify.  WCC  typifies 
many  of  the  country's  almost  500  public  and 
private  abortion  clinics.  The  clinics  still  per- 
form two-thirds  of  the  country's  estimated 
1.3  million  abortions  annually,  but  they  also 
offer  simple  surgery,  se.x  counseling,  fertil- 
ity help,  and  a  host  of  other  reproductive 
medical  services  for  both  men  and  women. 
This  diversification  helps  them  turn  a  tidy 
profit  and  protects  them  against  financial 
disaster  should  the  Right-lo-Life  movement 
succeed  in  barring  legal  abortion.  Inadvert- 
ently, it  also  gives  them  a  major,  pioneering 
role  in  shaping  sex-related  outpatient  serv- 
ices for  years  to  come. 

Such  a  role— incredible  for  some  of  the 
shoestring  facilities  that  sprang  into  exist- 
ence with  the  legalization  of  abortion- 
makes  sense  for  what  most  of  the  clinics 
quickly  became:  stable,  flourishing  parts  of 
the  U.S.  health-care  system.  Todays  typical 
clinic,  pleasantly  furnished  and  medically 
impeccable,  resembles  a  physicians'  group 
practice  center. 

In  part,  the  clinics  are  diversifying  as  a  re- 
action to  the  increasingly  hostile  political 
climate  around  them.   In  the  seven  years 
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since  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
woman  had  -the  right  ...  to  decide  whelh 
er  ..  .  to  terminate  her  pregnancy."  a  spate 
of  laws  has  restricted  that  right.  The  sharp- 
est blow  was  the  Hyde  Amendment,  a  rider 
10  the  1977  Health.  Education  &  Welfare 
Dept.  budget,  placing  stiff  limius  on  the  use 
of  federal  funds  for  abortions  for  medicaid 
clients.  In  the  35  stales  that  have  adopted 
Hyde,  medicaid-funded  abortions  have 
almost  ceased. 

Impetus.  But  new  laws  do  not  fully  ex- 
plain the  proliferation  of  services.  Barbara 
Lindheim.  a  former  staff  member  of  the 
Alan  Gutlmacher  Institute  of  Washington 
and  New  York,  a  population  research  group, 
notes  that  twice  as  many  abortion  clinics 
exist  today  as  did  three  years  ago.  but  the 
number  of  abortions  has  not  doubled  during 
that  period.  If  a  clinic  wants  to  grow,  it  , 
must  diversify  "  Lindheim  says. 

This  kind  of  diversification,  a  product  of 
political  fears,  market  forces,  and  patient 
demand,  is  illustrated  by  the  Women's 
Health  Services  of  Pittsburgh.  WHS  per- 
forms more  than  10.000  abortions  annually, 
but  Executive  Director  Leah  Sayles  confess- 
es that  the  antiabortion  forces  worry  her.  "I 
want  to  develop  enough  services  so  that  we 
can  be  viable  without  abortion  if  it  comes  to 
that."  says  Sayles.  Yet  most  of  the  clinic's 
nonabortion  services,  such  as  contraceptive 
and  gynecological  care,  were  not  planned  as 
part  of  a  market  strategy  but  introduced 
following  requests  by  former  abortion  pa- 
tients. One  such  service  is  a  sexuality  clinic 
that  attracts  women  with  sexual  difficulties 
and  couples  who  come  for  short-term  Mas- 
ters-and-Johnson-type  therapy.  "The  trick 
is  to  latch  on  to  a  senice  that  is  either  un 
available  or  quite  costly  in  the  local  area. " 
says  Sayles. 

When  the  need  is  real,  the  response  can 
be  overwhelming.  The  day  after  WHS  ran  a 
modest  ad  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  announc- 
ing a  new  therapy  program  for  menopausal 
women,  callers  jammed  its  telephone 
switchboard.  The  Erie  Medical  Center  in 
Buffalo  received  so  many  requests  for  vasec- 
tomies that  it  has  set  aside  one  day  a  week 
exclusively  for  the  male  sterilization  proc- 
ess. Couples  planning  to  visit  Erie's  infertil- 
ity clinic  face  a  two-month  wait. 

Ex-patients  feel  free  to  suggest  new  serv- 
ices, clinic  sponsors  say.  because,  unlike  the 
situation  in  a  traditional  hospital  setting, 
clients  lend  to  feel  a  personal  relationship 
to  the  clinic.  Lower  prices  and  greater  con- 
sumer orientation  account  for  this,  sponsors 
say.  They  point  to  such  contrasts  as  a  $190 
charge  for  a  first -trimester  abortion  at 
Women  s  Health  Services,  compared  with 
about  $450  at  Magee-Women's  Hospital  n 
Pittsburgh. 

Consumer  input.  The  greater  consumer 
orientation  of  the  abortion  clinics  also 
seems  to  be  a  reality.  At  Detroit's  WCC.  for 
instance,  an  abortion  patient  may  receive 
counseling  privately  or  with  a  mate  and 
family  members  if  she  prefers.  A  patient 
scheduled  for  a  gynecological  checkup  need 
not  hire  a  bab.vsitter  because  the  clinic  itself 
provides  free  child  care. 

Consumer  demand  certainly  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  developing  the  newest  serv- 
ice at  some  of  the  irendier  clinics— a  birth- 
ing room.  Here  women  can  bear  children  in 
attractive  surroundings,  assisted  by  mid- 
wives  who  remain  with  them  throughout 
the  process,  and  attended  by  a  family 
member  if  they  choose.  At  Family  Planning 
Alternatives,  a  clinic  in  the  fast -growing 
community  of  Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  the  birth- 
ing room  is  situated  in  a  converted  house 
across  from  a  hospital.  Normal  births  are 
handled  by  midwives,  backed  by  Family 
Planning's  staff  of  two  full-time  and  two 
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part-time  obstetricians.  The  hospital  is 
available  for  emergencies. 

Birthing  rooms  and  prenaial  care  units 
also  offer  the  clinics  an   internal   l)enefil. 

It's  an  uplift  for  my  staff  to  see  someone 
happy  about  pregnancy.'  says  WCC's  Mcln 
tosh.  WCC  doctors  have  delivered  60  babie.s 
to  date,  the  clinic  has  100  prenatal  care  pa 
tients.  and  the  next  service  planned  is  a  pe- 
diatrics program.* 


SPIRIT  OF  HELSINKI.  VIGIL  1980 

HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOLI 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
of  many  concerned  Members  who  have 
been  participating  for  a  number  of 
years  in  this  vigil  to  improve  emigra- 
tion for  Soviet  Jews,  I  would  again  like 
to  bring  to  my  colleagues  attention 
the  continued  plight  of  the  Beilin 
family. 

Mr.  Yakov  Beilin  is  a  forestry  tech- 
nician who  lives  in  a  small  Jewish  com- 
munity in  Tula.  Most  of  his  family, 
eight  aunts  and  uncles  who  previously 
lived  in  Vilna.  were  exterminated  with 
their  young  children  during  World 
War  11. 

In  1973.  Mr.  Beilin's  father  died 
after  a  long  illness.  Before  he  died,  his 
last  stated  wish  was  that  his  family 
move  to  Israel  where  his  only  sister  re- 
sides. This  request  the  widow  Beilin 
decided  to  fulfill. 

Mr.  Beilin's  mother  was  granted  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  Israel,  but 
Yakov  Beilin.  his  wife,  and  two  chil- 
dren were  refused.  Nonetheless,  de- 
spite her  age  and  frailty,  Yakov  Bei- 
lin's mother  decided  to  make  the 
move. 

His  mother  remains  most  distressed 
by  being  separated  from  her  family. 
She  writes: 

I  have  but  one  desire.  I  beg  you  to  help  me 
bring  my  son  and  his  family  to  Israel.  The 
few  years  that  I  have  left  to  live  I  would  like 
to  spend  together  with  them. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    hope    the    Soviet 

Union  will  exhibit  respect  for  basic 
human  rights  and  privileges,  as  guar- 
anteed under  the  Soviet  Constitution 
and  the  Helsinki  accord,  and  reunite 
the  Beilin  family  and  other  Soviet 
families  in  similar  circumstances.* 


DISINCENTIVE  TO  STUDENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHI'SETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 
•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  Office  of  Education  di- 
rective which,  many  of  my  constitu 
tents  and  I  believe,  will  result  in  an 
unjust  penalty  being  borne  by  the 
more  industrious  college  students  in 
our   Nation,   This   directive   penalizes 
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those  students  who  hold  employment 
after  school,  on  weekends,  and  during 
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anything,  voted  5-0  last  FYiday.  They  con- 
cluded that  two  proposed  exports  of  nuclear 
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Stan.    Paradoxically.   Mrs.    Gandhi    has   al- 
ready said  there  is  no  linkage  between  the 
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nity,  a  spiritual  and  personal  force  of 
leadership  to  persons  of  all  faiths.  His 
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nancial    instruments    or    their    equiv- 
alents, lo-nnt. 
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those  students  who  hold  employment 
after  school,  on  weekends,  and  during 
the  summer  months,  in  order  to  help 
their  parents  defray  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  a  higher  education. 

I  refer  specifically  to  new  section 
190.34  of  the  regulations  governing 
the  basic  educational  opportunity 
grant  program.  Section  190.34  requires 
the  inclusion  of  a  dependent  student's 
income  in  the  assessment  of  the  stu- 
dent's grant  eligibility.  In  fact,  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  that  income  counts 
against  the  student  twice  as  personal 
savings  account  disclosure  is  required. 
That  money  is  interchangable,  not  two 
separate  funds. 

I  earnestly  believe  that  such  a  policy 
is  shortsighted  and  detrimental  to  the 
responsible  young  person's  sense  of 
initiative.  The  frequently  stated  criti- 
cism of  Government  assistance  pro- 
grams relate  to  the  disincentive  prob- 
lem, where  the  will  to  seek  gainful  em- 
ployment and  self-reliance  is  lost.  It  is 
my  unhappy  realization  that  this 
policy  of  the  Office  of  Education  in- 
corporates the  same  flaw. 

While  legislative  intervention  at  this 
time  may  create  further  confusion 
among  the  grant  applicants  and  recipi- 
ents. I  did  not  want  to  allow  this  arbi- 
trary policy  to  go  unnoticed  without 
bringing  its  potential  harm  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  esteemed  colleagues.  I 
bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  in 
the  hope  of  future  congressional  inter- 
vention and  correction  of  such  an 
unwise  policy.* 


NUCLEAR  FUEL  FOR  INDIA 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  Strongly  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues two  recent  editorials  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post  on 
May  20.  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  21.  urging  the  President  not  to 
forward  to  Congress  two  pending  li- 
cense applications  from  India  for  nu- 
clear reactor  fuel. 

Both  pieces  underscore  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's unanimous  judgment  that 
these  proposed  exports  for  India  do 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Nu- 
clear Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978. 

It    is   now    up    to    the    President    to 
review    carefully    this    decision    both 
from   legal  and   foreign   and  security 
policy     perspectives.     If     he     should 
decide,  under  the  terms  of  the  Nuclear 
Non-proliferation  Act.  to  override  the 
NRC's  decision,  the  Congress  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  stop  any  exports  to 
India  by  concurrent  resolution. 
The  text  of  the  editorials  follow: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post] 
■Waiting  for  Another  Bomb? 

The  five  members  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission,  who  hardly  ever  agree  on 
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anything,  voted  5-0  last  Friday.  They  con- 
cluded that  two  proposed  exports  of  nuclear 
fuel  destined  for  India  did  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion Act  of  1978  and  therefore  could  not  be 
approved.  The  export  licenses  now  go  to  the 
president,  who  may  override  the  NRC.  Sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  NRC  decision,  however. 
should  make  the  president  rethink  his  an- 
nounced intention  of  approving  the  exports. 

The  central  pillar  of  the  administration's 
non-proliferation  policy,  and  of  the  law- 
Congress  enacted  in  support  of  it.  and  of  the 
landmark  Non-Proliferation  Treaty,  is  reli- 
ance on  an  international  system  of  controls 
and  inspections  known  as  safeguards.  The 
NPT  requires  its  signatories  to  put  all  of 
their  non-military  nuclear  facilities  under 
safeguards.  However,  many  recipients  of 
U.S.  nuclear  supplies  have  not  signed  the 
NPT.  The  fundamental  contribution  of  the 
1978  law  was  its  requirement  that  an  abso- 
lute condition  of  future  U.S.  nuclear  exports 
would  be  the  functional  equivalent  of  NPT 
membership:  full  safeguards. 

Congress  allowed  a  two-year  grace  period 
so  exports  could  continue  to  nations  that 
did  not  meet  the  .safeguards  requirement. 
That  period  expired  on  March  10.  However, 
in  asking  for  the  NRC's  approval,  the  De- 
partment of  State  argued  that  the  two 
Indian  licenses  should  be  considered  as  fall- 
ing within  the  allowed  grace  period  because 
the  shipping  date  that  India  had  intended 
fell  before  March  10.  After  extensive  review 
of  the  legislative  history  of  the  law,  the 
NRC  unanimously  disagreed. 

Its  decision  puts  the  proposed  exports  in  a 
new  light,  because  now  presidential  approv- 
al would  require  the  first  waiver  of  the  law's 
central  principle— and  for  the  very  nation 
that  exploded  a  nuclear  weapon  in  1974  and 
whose  government  now  regularly  asserts  its 
right  to  repeat  that  event  if  it  so  chooses. 

Congress,  which  also  plays  a  role  in  ap- 
proving these  licenses,  must  also  reassess 
the  Indian  exports.  For  if  the  safeguards  re- 
quirement is  waived  for  India,  all  hope  for 
getting  other  nations  to  comply— Argentina 
and  South  Africa,  for  example— dissolves. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  president 
has  already  assured  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  that  he  will  approve  the  licenses.  It 
will  therefore  be  difficult  for  him  not  to.  It 
will  be  even  more  difficult,  however,  for  him 
to  explain  the  undoing,  at  his  hands,  of  his 
non-proliferation  policy.  What  is  Mr.  Carter 
waiting  for— another  Indian  bomb? 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 

Nuclear  Riposte 

In  a  rebuff  to  President  Carter,  the  Nucle- 
ar Regulatory  Commission  last  Friday  re- 
jected India's  long-standing  request  to  buy 
additional  uranium  fuel  for  its  Tarapur  re- 
actor. The  unanimous  vote  of  the  five- 
member  board,  which  is  often  in  disagree- 
ment, shows  the  weight  of  opposition  to  the 
President's  stated  intention  to  sell  more  fuel 
to  India  despite  that  government's  refusal 
to  permit  international  inspection  of  its  nu- 
clear facilities. 

Given  India's  previous  diversion  of  U.S. 
and  Canadian  nuclear  materials  into  a  nu- 
clear-weapons program  and  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi's  recent  refusal  to  rule  out 
new  "peaceful  nuclear  experiments,"  a  deci- 
sion to  ship  additional  uranium  to  India 
would  wreck  the  U.S.  effort  to  contain  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  spite  of  this, 
Mr.  Carter  accepted  State  Department 
advice  to  go  ahead  with  the  shipment  in  the 
hopes  of  gaining  Indian  cooperation  in 
countering  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
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Stan.  Paradoxically.  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  al- 
ready said  there  is  no  linkage  between  the 
uranium-supply  issue  and  the  Indian  re- 
sponse to  Afghanistan. 

The  NRC  based  its  decision  on  the 
grounds  that  India  did  not  meet  the  full 
scope  safeguards  required  under  the  Nucle- 
ar Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978.  If  Mr. 
Carter  decides  to  sanction  the  sale,  he  es- 
sentially will  have  to  waive  the  inspection 
requirement  of  the  Act  in  this  worst  of  all 
possible  cases.  He  will  have  to  justify  this  on 
the  grounds  that  failure  to  approve  the 
export  "would  be  seriously  prejudicial  to 
the  achievement  of  the  United  States  non- 
proliferation  objectives,  or  would  otherwise 
jeopardize  the  common  defense  and  secu- 
rity " 

Nothing  could  be  more  damaging  lo  U.S. 
non-proliferation  objectives  or  to  stability  in 
southern  Asia  than  the  shipment  of  urani- 
um to  India  without  safeguards.  If  the  U.S. 
is  willing  to  waive  inspection  for  a  country 
that  has  already  misused  nuclear  fuel  to 
make  a  bomb,  what  will  be  our  response  if 
Argentina.  Spain.  Israel  or  Japan  seeks  such 
a  waiver?  Or  Pakistan'' 

Mr.  Carter's  advocacy  of  the  Indian  sale 
runs  counter  to  our  non-proliferation  objec- 
tives and  also  to  his  own  campaign  rhetoric. 
In  1976,  criticizing  President  Ford's  han- 
dling of  the  India  situation.  Mr.  Carter  said 
that  "the  State  Department  has  become 
that  country's  chief  advocate  and  apologist, 
even  though  India,  not  a  Non-Proliferation 
Treaty  party,  used  our  past  aid  to  explode  a 
nuclear  device  and  even  though  there  are  no 
safeguards  to  prevent  this  from  happening 
again." 

It  may  be  that  it  is  too  late  to  stop  nuclear 
proliferation,  after  the  1960s  Atoms  for 
Peace  program  spread  reactors  around  the 
world,  and  given  the  German  and  French 
interest  in  nuclear  exports.  But  if  the  Presi- 
dent wants  to  write  off  the  policy  he  ought 
to  say  so.  for  that  will  be  the  inevitable 
effect  of  an  Indian  sale. 

Beyond  that,  what  is  at  issue  here  is  not 
only  nuclear  proliferation  but  also  the  per- 
ception of  United  States  integrity  and 
strength  abroad.  If  we  acquiesce  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  nation  that  has  already  double- 
crossed  us,  then  the  United  States  will  be 
hoisting  a  flag  of  impotence  which  will 
signal  to  other  countries  that  they  can 
abuse  our  largess  and  flout  our  requests 
with  impunity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  EDWARD 
SHAMON 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  21.  1980 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  today  offer 
my  sympathy  to  the  family  and  the 
many  friends  of  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved clergymen  in  my  33d  Congres- 
sional District  of  New  York,  the  Rev. 
Edward  Shamon  of  Auburn,  who 
passed  away  last  week. 

Father  Shamon's  death  came  as  a 
mournful  note  for  both  his  parishion- 
ers at  St.  Aloysius  Church  in  Auburn 
where  he  had  lived  and  served  with 
the  greatest  of  distinction,  and  to  his 
many  friends  throughout  the  commu- 
nity and  the  region  which  he  sought 
so  earnestly  to  improve.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  highly  respected  and  univer- 
sally enjoyed  members  of  the  commu- 


nity, a  spiritual  and  personal  force  of 
leadership  to  persons  of  all  faiths.  His 
passing  is  a  sincerely  felt  loss  to  each 
of  us  who  had  the  honor  to  have 
known  him. 

I  join  with  my  many  central  New- 
York  neighbors  today  in  expressing 
our  great  feeling  of  loss  at  Father  Sha- 
mon's death,  and  our  deep  feeling  of 
joy  at  having  the  opportunity  to  have 
been  touched  by  this  man.» 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  interim  procedure  until  the 
computerization  of  this  information 
becomes  operational,  the  Office  of  the 
Senate  Daily  Digest  will  prepare  this 
information  for  printing  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks  section  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  on  Monday  and 
Wednesday  of  each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  22,  1980,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Conservation  and  Supply  Subcom- 
mittee 
.  To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1519,  authorizing 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  redress  the 
capital    repayment    problems    of    the 
Southwestern    Power    Administration 
without  undue  burden  lo  the  current 
ratepayers. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  figures  for  April. 

2167  Rayburn  Building 

MAY  28 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  acid 
rain  in  the  atmosphere  resulting  from 
an  increased  use  of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

MAY  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
relating  to  possible  effects  of  excessive 
commodities   speculation    on    the    Na- 
tion's banking  system  and  credit  mar- 
ke'ts.  focusing  on  futures  trading  in  fi- 
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nancial    instruments    or    their    equiv- 
alents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  programs  for 
women  in  business. 

457  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  impact  of  crime 
on  small  business. 

424  Russell  Building 

MAY  30 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  General- 
ly Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  following  mis- 
cellaneous   tax    legislation,    S.    2484. 
2486,  2500,  2503,  2548,  and  H.R.  5043. 
2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  relating   to  possible  effects  of 
excessive  commodities  speculation  on 
the     Nation's     banking     system     and 
credit    markets,    focusing    on    futures 
trading    in    financial    instruments    or 
their  equivalents. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  2 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To   hold   hearings   to   examine   certain 
energy  policy  issues  dealing  with  epi- 
sodic, severe  shortages  in  transporta- 
tion fuel. 

31 10  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  Federal  recognition 
procedures,  relating  to  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  nonrecognized  Indian 
tribes. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  3 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  the 
progress   of   the   negotiations   on   the 
future   political   status   of   the   Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

S-407.  Capitol 

JUNE  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Judgment  Fund 
Distribution  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  loan  assistance  pro- 
grams as  they  apply  to  veterans  of  the 
Armed  Forces  (Public  Law-  93-237). 

424  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  and  Tourism  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  6613.  to  pro- 
hibit the  regulation  of  collective  bar- 
gaining   agreements    by    the    Federal 
Maritime  Commission, 

235  Russell  Building 
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JUNES 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Department    of 
Energy's    Building    Energy    Perform- 
ance Standards  (BEPS)  program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources'  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Scientific  Research  on 
S.  1865,  proposed  Radiation  Exposure 
Compensation  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  S.  1865.  pro- 
posed Radiation  Exposure  Comfjensa- 
tion  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Tribally    Con- 
trolled Community  College  Act. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m.  ■* 

•■Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  "^^ 

412  Russell  Building 

JUNE  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2490.  proposed 
Infant  Formula  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  17  "^ 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Health  and  Scientific  Research  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1424.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1981-84  for  the 
advancement  of  international  coopera- 
tion and  assistance  in  health  matters. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   establish   a   cost-of-living    increase 
for   service-connected    disability   com- 
pensation. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1981  for  the 
U.S.  Railway  Association  and  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Trans- 
portation Authority. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2020  and  2596. 
bills  to  provide  educational  assistance 
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programs  for  those  individuals  who 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 


JUNE  24 


2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
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plementation  of  small  business  loan 
programs  for  veterans  recommended 
by    the    White    House   Conference   on 
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programs  for  those  individuals  who 
enlist  in  the  Armed  Forces,  and  to 
hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  current  educational  in- 
centive programs  to  promote  an  All 
Volunteer  Force. 

412  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.   1957  and  H.R. 
4310.  bills  to  promote  increased  use  of 
U.S   waterways  and  provide  for  contin- 
ued recreational  boat  safety  programs. 
235  Russell  Building 
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JUNE  24 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1981  for  cer- 
tain programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  1 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
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plementation  of  small  busiiie.ss  loan 
programs  for  veterans  recommended 
by  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2166.  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  of  Native  Ameri- 
can Culture  and  Arts  Development. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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